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^/Am/ricL"       PROCEEDINGS  ^D  DEBATES  OF  THE  9  l"'  CONGRESS.  SECOND  SESSION 


SENATE— rwesday,  July  21,  1970 


The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  James  B.  Allen,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Alabama. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  DX>.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  God,  Lord  of  creation  and 
of  all  life,  for  this  Nation  bom  in  Thy 
providence,  cradled  in  Thy  truth,  and  led 
by  Thy  free  spirit,  we  give  Thee  thanks. 
Guide  and  uphold  the  President,  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  all  in  authority,  that 
their  endeavors  may  be  righteous  alto- 
gether. 

Lift  all  consultations  for  peace  into 
the  higher  order  of  Thy  kingdom  until 
all  men  live  under  the  law  of  love  in  the 
imlversal  kingdom  of  the  Prince  of 
Pesuje. 

Lead  us  through  the  tasks  of  this  day 
with  eyes  fixed  upon  Thee.  We  ask  not  for 
the  peace  of  escape  or  the  calm  which 
Ignores  conflict  or  for  deliverance  from 
the  difficult,  but  for  the  irmer  sureness 
that  Thou  art  the  rock  of  ages,  the  spring 
of  the  water  of  life  which  never  fails. 

Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


DESIGNATION  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate  (Mr.  Russell). 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  DC,  July  21, 1970. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  James  B.  Allen,  a  Senator 
rrcrni  the  State  of  Alabama,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Chair  diirlng  my  absence. 
Richard  B.  Russell, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  ALLEN  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  annoimced  that  the  House  had 
agrmi  to  the  report  of  the  committee  of 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Hpuses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  3685)  to  Increase 
the  availability  of  mortgage  credit  for 
the  financing  of  urgently  needed  housing, 
and  for  other  purposes. 
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THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day. July  20,  1970,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  when  the  Sena- 
tors who  have  special  orders  have  com- 
pleted their  remarks  today,  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  with  a  time  limitation 
of  3  minutes  therein. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE    MEETINGS    DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR YOUNG  OF  OHIO  ON  FRI- 
DAY NEXT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Yottng) 
be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  20  min- 
utes following  disposition  of  the  Journal 
on  Friday,  July  24,  1970. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WILLIAM  G.  STONE  NAVIGATION 
LOCK 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1037,  S.  3192. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  S. 
3192,  to  designate  the  navigation  lock  on 
the  Sacramento  deepwater  ship  channel 
in  the  State  of  California  as  the  Wil- 
liam G.  Stone  navigation  lock. 

The  ACTINC5^  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  Objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  3192 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
navigation  lock  on  the  Sacramento  deep- 
water  ship  channel  In  the  State  of  CalUomla 
which  connects  the  Sacramento  River  with 
the  Sacramento-Yolo  deepwater  port  shall 
hereafter  be  known  as  the  WUllam  G.  Stone 
navigation  lock,  and  any  law,  regulation, 
docimient,  or  record  of  the  United  States  In 
wlilch  such  lock  Is  designated  or  referred  to 
shall  be  held  to  refer  to  such  lock  under  and 
by  the  name  of  the  William  G.  Stone  naviga- 
tion lock. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-1032) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
w£is  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF    BILL 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  to  desig- 
nate the  lock  on  the  Sacramento  deepwater 
ship  channel  In  the  State  of  California  as  the 
William  G.  Stone  navigation  lock. 

GENERAL    STATEM|:NT 

The  existing  project  provides  for  a  deep- 
water  ship  channel  between  Suisun  Bay  and 
Washington  Lake,  construction  of  a  harbor 
and  turning  basin  at  Washington  Lake  and 
a  connecting  canal  with  navigation  lock  from 
the  harbor  to  the  Sacramento  River.  It  is  this 
navigation  lock  which  would  be  designated 
the  WUllam  O.   Stone  navigation   lock. 

Mr.  WUllam  G.  Stone  spent  a  long  and 
active  life  promoting  a  deepwater  port  of 
Sacramento,  which  he  had  first  envision^ 
in  1916  and  helped  In  the  preparation  of 
enabling  legislation  In  1937  which  was  en- 
acted Into  law  by  the  act  of  July  24,  1946, 
Public  Law  525,  79th  Congress.  In  1948  he 
was  named  port  director  and  served  as  such 
throughout  the  construction  phase  of  the 
project.  The  new  channel  opened  In  1962, 
the  year  Mr.  Stone  retired  as  port  director. 
He  died  In  October  of  1969.  His  long  and 
close  Identification  which  this  project  Is 
deemed  to  render  the  designation  appro- 
priate. 

ESTIMATED     COST     TO      THE      UNITED      STATES      IF 
LEGISLATION    IS    ENACTED 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  will  not  re- 
sult In  any  cost  to  the  United  States. 

VIEWS    or   THE     FEDERAL    AGENCIES 

The  Department  of  the  Army,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior,  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  offer  no  objection  to  enactment  of 
this  leg^latlon. 

COMMITTEE     RECOMMENDATION  ^ 

The  committee  believes  It  fitting  aid 
proper  to  name  the  navigation  lock  In  the 
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Sacramento  deepwater  ship  channel  In  the 
State  of  California  In  honor  of  the  l»te  Wil- 
liam G.  Stone,  whose  efforts  contributed  so 
much  to  development  of  this  Important 
project.  Accordingly,  early  enactment  of  S. 
3192  Is  recommended. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR   STENNIS    TODAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  i  Mr.  Thur- 
mond) today,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.lSTENNis)  be  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exc^  20  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRES&ENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER    FOR    RECOGNITION    OF 
SENATOR  BAKER  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd>  on 
tomorrow,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee  iMr.  Baker)  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


DEATH    OF    JIM    G.    LUCAS,    JR.— 
MARINE  COMBAT  CORRESPONDENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  while 
not  unexpected.  It  was  with  a  sense  of 
deep  sadness  that  I  heard  this  morning 
of  the  passing  of  an  old  friend,  Jim  G. 
Lucas,  Jr. 

Jim  Lucas  was  a  man  whom  I  have 
known  since  the  Second  World  War.  He 
was  then  engaged  as  a  Marine  combat 
correspondent  and  he  served  with  the 
greatest  integrity  and  dedication;  qual- 
ities that  characterized  his  every  endeav- 
or wherever  his  outstanding  talents 
happened  to  take  him. 

I  saw  Jim  many  times  after  the  war 
and  even  traveled  with  him  to  South- 
east Asia  during  difficult  periods.  Need- 
less to  say.  I  came  to  admire  him  im- 
mensely. He  was  a  fine  man. 

Of  course.  Jim  and  I  disagreed  on 
some  matter,  but  by  and  large  I  think 
we  agreed  on  most  matters;  certainly  on 
the  great  majority  of  the  questions  we 
discussed. 

It  was  not  without  some  exjjectation 
that  this  outstanding  newsman  would 
come  to  such  an  untimely  end.  He  had 
cancer  and  I  understand  it  was  consid- 
ered terminal. 


I  visited  Jim  at  the  Veterans'  Hospital 
in  Washington  on  several  occasions  and 
was  very  m.uch  impressed  with  his  tenac- 
ity, his  courage,  his  sense  of  humor, 
and  his  deep  perception  and  understand- 
ing. These  are  the  attributes  which  dis- 
tinguished him  throughout  his  highly 
productive  life.  They  were  exhibited  to 
the  very  end. 

During  his  career  Jim's  prolific  pen 
was  responsible  for  some  outstancUng 
writing  and  he  was  rewarded  accord- 
ingly. 

Jim  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  and  for  a 
good  many  years  served  with  neat  dis- 
tinction as  a  member  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  newspaper  chain.  As  a  reporter 
he  covered  many  subjects,  but  his  main 
interest  perhaps  concerned  the  welfare 
of  the  American  fighting  man  in  all  the 
wars  in  which  we  have  engaged  since 
Jim  Lucas  began  his  newspaper  career. 
To  repeat  it  was  a  career  begun  as  a 
Marine  combat  correspondent  in  World 
War  II.  It  ended  early  this  morning.  It 
was  a  career  filled  with  achievements 
and  rewards  too  numerous  to  mention 
here. 

I  would  close  only  by  saying  that  to 
his  sister,  Mrs.  Mary  Moore,  and  his 
brother,  J.  Bob  Lucas,  I  extend  my  deep- 
est condolences  and  sympathy  and  those 
of  Mrs.  Mansfield  as  well.  Jim  Lucas 
will  be  sorely  missed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  story 
covering  Jim  Lucas  appearing  in  today's 
Washington  Daily  News  and  an  editorial 
about  his  passing  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Jim  Lucas  Dies  Here 

Jim  G.  Lucas,  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  war 
correspondent  for  the  Scrlpps-Howard  News- 
papers, died  early  today  of  abdominal  cancer 
In  the  Veterans  Hospital  here.  He  was  56. 

Mr.  Lucas  began  his  war  reporting  career 
as  a  Marine  combat  correspondent  In  the 
Pacific  islands  campaigns  of  World  War  II. 

For  the  next  quarter  century,  in  dis- 
patches datellned  around  the  globe,  his  ac- 
counts of  the  heroism  and  agony  and  tedium 
of  war  gained  him  recognition  as  America's 
best  known  war  reporter  since  Ernie  Pyle, 
also  of  Scrlpps-Howard  Newspapers  and  one- 
time managing  editor  of  The  Washington 
Dally  News. 

A  versatile  writer  who  covered  many  other 
types  of  stories,  Mr.  Lucas  died  three  days 
before  publication  of  his  latest  book  a  biog- 
raphy of  Vice  President  Splro  T.  Agnew. 

But  the  assignment  he  most  desired  was 
that  which  brought  him  to  the  frontlines, 
and  to  the  side  of  those  he  respected  above 
all  others,  American  GIs.  Mr.  Lucas  possibly 
saw  more  actual  combat  and  more  of  the 
maimed  and  dead  of  war  than  any  other 
newspaperman  in  U.S.  history. 

His  period  of  front-line  reporting  spanned 
25  years,  including  World  War  II  in  the 
Pacific,  and  the  wars  in  Korea  and  Vietnam. 

Many  In  his  profession  believed  him  to  be 
the  greatest  since  Ernie  Pyle  in  his  ability  to 
write  with  compassion  and  understanding 
about  the  American  soldier,  sailor  or  marine 
In  battle.  He  was  twice  the  recipient  of  the 
Ernie  Pyle  Award  for  writing  in  the  Ernie 
Pyle  tradition,  the  only  newspaperman  to  be 
so  honored. 

Only  once  was  he  wounded  and  that  light- 
ly by  a  piece  of  shrapnel  over  the  eye  near 
Da  Nang  in  Vietnam  in  1964. 


He  believed  that  the  "fantastic  luck" 
which  had  carried  him  safely  thru  so  many 
battles  and  flreflghts  would  stand  by  him  in 
his  bout  with  cancer  which  began  with  a 
major  Intestinal  op)eratlon  a  year  ago.  But 
such  was  not  to  be. 

SCOOP    IN    PACIFIC 

Mr.  Lucas  first  acquired  Journalistic  fame 
at  the  bloody  and  epic  battle  of  Tarawa  In 
the  Pacific  in  late  1943.  His  story,  written  as 
a  Marine  combat  correspondent,  was  the  first 
out  and  for  three  days  was  the  only  word  the 
outside  world  had.  It  was  on  Tarawa  that 
ho  received  a  battlefield  promotion  from 
master  sergeant  to  second  lieutenant  and  a 
Bronze  Star.  His  story  produced  for  him  the 
National  Headllners  Award  for  the  best  com- 
bat reporting  of  1943.  He  was  listed  as  dead 
for  a  brief  time  on  Tarawa.  The  dead  Marine 
turned  out  to  be  another  combat  correspond- 
ent who  was  wearing  Jim's  shirt. 

In  all,  he  made  eight  D-Day  landings  with 
the  Marines  in  the  Pacific  In  World  War  II. 
Battles  in  which  he  participated  included 
Guadalcanal  and  Iwo  Jima. 

After  VJ  Day,  many  newspaper  organiza- 
tions bid  for  his  services.  He  Joined  the 
Scrlpps-Howard  Newspaper  Alliance  in  Wash- 
ington and  became  that  bureau's  military 
correspondent. 

He  covered  the  first  atomic  bomb  test  at 
Bikini  and  in  1947  went  with  the  late  Adm. 
Richard  E.  Byrd  to  the  South  Pole. 

He  went  to  the  front  lines  at  the  start  of 
the  Korean  War  and  spent  26  of  that  con- 
flict's 36  months  in  Korea,  being  present  at 
the  end  of  the  fighting.  His  reporting  from 
Korea  (which  included  making  17  B17  bomb- 
er runs  over  North  Korea)  won  him  the  Pul- 
itzer Prize  in  1954,  as  well  as  his  first  Ernie 
Pyle  award  and  a  fiock  of  other  honors — in- 
cluding the  George  Polk  Memorial  Award,  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars'  Omer  Bradley  Gold 
Medal  and  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  OflBcers' 
Association's  "Not  for  Self  But  for  Country" 
award. 

After  the  Korean  Armistice,  he  then  went 
to  Ptench  Indochina  to  cover  the  French 
war  with  the  Viet  Mlnh.  and  was  based  for 
18  months  in  Hanoi.  He  was  in  Hanoi  when 
Ho  Chi  Minh's  forces  marched  in  to  take 
over  the  city. 

After  the  Indochina  armistice,  he  went 
to  Goa  to  report  on  hostilities  between  the 
Portuguese  and  Indians.  He  went  to  Leb- 
anon when  President  Eisenhower  sent  in  the 
Marines  and  Army  paratroops  in  1958  and 
liked  to  remember  that  episode  as  "the  only 
war  I  ever  covered  from  an  air-conditioned 
hotel  room  and  dressed  for  dinner  every 
night." 

In  1959  he  spent  several  months  in  Viet- 
nam and  in  January,  1964 — before  the  big 
American  buildup) — stationed  himself  at  Can 
Tho,  in  the  Mekong  Delta  of  South  Vietnam, 
for  the  first  of  several  tours  that  were  to 
constitute  coverage  of  his  last  war. 

WENT    ON    PATROLS 

When  U.S.  Marines  poured  into  Da  Nang. 
Mr.  Lucas  shifted  the  base  of  his  operations 
there  and  continued  the  type  of  reporting 
which  won  for  him  his  second  Ernie  Pyle 
award.  Even  tho  then  past  50,  he  continued 
to  go  on  patrols  and  stay  up  all  night  when 
events  demanded,  as  when  the  Reds  overran 
the  A  Shau  Valley. 

He  returned  to  the  United  States  in  the 
sunruner  of  1967,  hof)eful  of  returning  to 
Vietnam  despite  the  fact  he  was  53  "and 
youngsters  could  do  my  Job  better."  But 
health  never  i)ermitted  a  return.  A  book  Of 
his  Vietnam  columns,  "Dateline:  Vietnam," 
was  published  in  the  summer  of  1966  and 
sold  well. 

Early  this  spring  he  took  vacation  time  to 
write  a  biography  of  Vice  President  Splro  T. 
Agnew.   It  is   being  published   by  Universal 
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Publishing   Co.   of   New   York   and   was   re- 
viewed In  this  newspaper  last  FVlday. 

Mr.  Lucas  was  bom  June  22.  1914,  in  Che- 
cotah,  Okla.  His  father  died  when  he  was 
young  and  he  was  forced  because  of  lack 
of  finances  to  cut  short  his  education  at  the 
University  of  Missouri.  His  first  newspaper 
Job  was  with  the  Muskogee,  Okla.  Daily 
Phoenix.  After  a  stint  as  a  reporter  for  the 
Tulsa  Tribune,  he  enlisted  In  the  Marines 
in  1943. 

NEVER    MARRIED 

He  never  married,  but  once  (after  World 
War  II)  was  engaged  to  a  WAVE  lieutenant. 
The  story  around  his  home  office  was  that 
the  romance  went  on  the  rocks  because  the 
weekend  he  was  to  visit  her  parents  in  up- 
state New  York  an  emergency  assignment 
came  up.  The  fiancee  Is  supposed  to  have 
said;  "It's  the  office  or  me."  Mr.  Lucas  took 
the  assignment. 

His  apartment  in  an  Alexandria  highrise 
was  literally  filled  with  awards,  scrolls  and 
testimonials.  One  picture  shows  one  of  the 
highlights  of  his  life:  President  Lyndon 
Johnson  in  September.  1966,  Introducing 
him  to  100  Congressmen.  LBJ  had  called  in 
for  Mr.  Lucas  to  brief  on  Vietnam.  It  was 
the  only  time  President  Johnson  asked  a 
newsman  to  give  such  a  briefing.  Mr.  Lucas 
was  given  a  standing  ovation  at  the  close 
of  his  remarks. 

He  was  an  excellent  public  speaker  and 
made  scores  of  addresses  thruout  the  coun- 
try over  the  years  before  grouf>s  of  all  kinds. 

He  Is  survived  by  a  sister.  Mrs.  Mary  Moore 
of  Bowie,  a  brother,  J.  Bob  Lucas,  state  capl- 
tol  repwrter  in  Oklahoma  City  for  the  Tulsa 
Tribune,  a  niece,  Mrs.  Beth  Marshall  of  Tor- 
rance, Calif.,  and  a  nephew,  Peter  W.  Hudson 
of  Silver  Spring. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  not  yet  com- 
plete. 


Jim  O.  LtrcAS 

One  of  many  amazing  things  about 
Scrlpps-Howard  War  Correspondent  Jim  G. 
Lucas  was  that  a  lifetime  of  witnessing  and 
writing  about  the  tragedy  of  wars  left  him 
without  a  trace  of  inner  hardness  or  cyni- 
cism. 

He  was,  until  the  end,  what  one  Sf>eaker 
said  of  him  years  ago  in  bestowing  upon 
him  some  particular  medal:  "A  truly  modest 
man — an  old  Marine  with  a  so'ft  heart." 

And  he  could,  and  did,  write  with  the  best 
of  tho  Journalists  of  any  era. 

He  undoubtedly  saw  more  combat  than 
any  newspaperman  in  U.S.  history.  He 
seemed  to  be  always  at  the  front — until  age 
p  -rt  a  long,  losing  bout  with  cancer  caused 
l.^-.a  to  return  from  Vietnam  three  years  ago 
for  the  last  time.  When,  for  example.  Gen. 
Omar  Bradley  at  a  Washington  banquet  in 
1953  awarded  Jim  In  glowing  terms  the 
VPW's  Gold  Medal  for  conveying  the  feel  of 
the  battlefield  in  his  stories,  Jim  was  on  the 
frontlines  in  Korea.  When  he  was  awarded 
the  1954  Pulitzer  Prize  for  his  human  inter- 
est stories  from  Korea,  he  already  was  in  Ha- 
noi covering  still  another  w^ar.  (He  was  In 
Hanoi  when  Ho  Chi  Minh's  troops  took  over 
North  Vietnam.) 

Still,  25  years  of  frontline  reporting  in 
three  major  wars  never  shook  his  belief  in 
the  worth  of  the  individual,  the  value  of  life, 
or  the  love  of  country. 

He  never  married.  He  loved  young  people 
and  there  are  countless  stories  of  his  help  to 
the  young,  particularly  young  newspapermen 
on  their  first  assignment  to  a  war  zone.  He 
could,  and  did,  oratorlcally  wave  his  coun- 
try's flag  at  the  slightest  provocation. 

Jim  Lucas  was  a  great  reporter  with  a  rare 
gift  for  chronicling  the  miseries  and  Joys, 
heroism  and  humdrum  of  the  life  of  the 
American  soldier  on  the  frontlines  in  three 
wars. 

Thousands  upon  thousands  of  ex-GIs  will 
long  remember  him  from  the  clips  of  his 
stories  they  have  pasted  In  their  scrapbooks. 


Scores  of  young  newspapermen  In  the  fu- 
ture, we  are  sure,  will  be  studying  his  work 
and  seeking  to  emulate  it — just  as  has  been 
true  in  the  case  of  Jim's  predecessor,  Ernie 
Pyle. 

IPor  those  of  us  in  Scripps-Howard,  it  has 
been  an  exceptionally  rare  privilege  to  have 
worked  with  Jim  Lucas. 


ORDER   OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order  the  Chair 
now  recognizes  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  (Mr.  YotjngI  for  not  to 
exceed  20  minutes. 


UNITED  STATES  CANNOT  DUCK 
"TIGER  CAGE"  BLAME 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  American  people  were  shocked  by  the 
discovery  earlier  this  month  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Devil's  Island-type  prison  camp 
run  by  the  militarist  Saigon  regime  of 
General  Thieu  and  Air  Marshal  Ky.  The 
human  torture  chamber  at  Conson  has 
imprisoned  hundreds  of  men  and  women 
locked  up  in  dark  windowless  stone  cells, 
confined  five  or  more  together  in  5-by-9 
stone  compartments,  living  in  filthy  con- 
ditions, suffering  from  malnutrition  and 
disease  and  enduring  physical  beatings 
and  torture.  From  catwalks  above  the 
cells  guards  frequently  throw  lime  down 
on  the  prisoners  to  choke  them  when 
they  beg  for  food  or  water. 

Cao  Nguyen  Loi,  a  26-year-old  South 
Vietnamese  who  spent  more  than  a  year 
in  Conson  wrote : 

They  threw  five  people  Into  this  narrow 
cage.  On  the  average,  each  person  had  only 
about  two  hand  breadths  of  spaoe  in  which 
to  lie  and  live.  The  legs  were  shackled  and 
held  high  day  and  night — even  while  eating, 
sleeping,  washing — fastened  to  a  metal  rod 
about  four  or  five  meters  long.  They  forced 
us  to  lie  In  silence.  We  couldn't  sit  or  stir  in 
this  hot,  narrow,  dark  cage.  Even  when  the 
latrine  barrel  was  open  and  leaking  all  over 
so  the  floor  had  a  pasty  covering,  we  still  had 
to  lie  quietly  and  endure  it.  We  were  kept 
there  continuously  for  the  first  foiu-  months. 

The  revelation  of  the  Conson  con- 
centration camp  is  another  link  in  the 
chain  of  proof  that  we  are  not  supporting 
a  democracy  in  Saigon  and  never  have. 
We  have  been  maintaining  a  brutal  to- 
talitarian ruling  clique  of  military  dic- 
tators whose  prime  interest  is  remaining 
in  pwwer,  not  serving  the  needs  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  people.  It  may  be 
charged  by  some  that  this  is  no  worse 
than  atrocities  committed  by  the  Com- 
munists. That  Is  hardly  a  justification 
for  this  horror.  For  6  years  the  American 
people  have  been  told  they  were  fighting 
this  war  to  prevent  such  tilings  from 
happening. 

Mr.  President,  Columnists  Prank  Man- 
kiewicz  and  Tom  Braden  have  written 
an  outstanding  article  in  which  they 
point  out  that  the  United  States  must 
accept  much  of  the  responsibiliy  for  the 
atrocities  at  Conson.  Some  of  the  pris- 
oners there  were  captured  by  American 
soldiers  and  turned  over  to  the  South 
Vietnamese.  The  prison  camps  at  Con- 
son and  elsewhere  are  paid  for  largely 
by  money  from  American  taxpayers  and 
are  supervised  by  an  American  official. 


This  is  a  most  interesting  and  infor- 
mative column.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

United  States  Cannot  Duck  Tiger  Cage 
,  Blame 

( By  Frank  Man^dewlcz  and  Tom  Braden  i 

Washington. — The  moral  Justification  for 
waging  war  in  Vietnam  grows  less  and  less 
clear,  and  this  city,  despite  official  shrugging 
of  shoulders  about  the  congressional  dis- 
covery of  Saigon's  "tiger  cages,"  is  gloomier 
on  the  war  than  it  has  ever  been. 

Even  the  evil  of  North  Vietnam's  treat- 
ment of  American  prisoners  has  lost  a  little 
of  its  bite.  For  what  would  we  answer  now. 
to  some  North  Vietnamese  counterpart  of 
H.  Ross  Perot,  arriving  with  food  parcels  and 
requests  for  names? 

We  could  only  answer  that  we  Americans 
don't  keep  any  prisoners,  that  we  do  not 
even  count  those  we  take  but  turn  them 
over  immediately  to  the  South  Vietnamese, 
where  some  of  them  at  least  wind  up  in 
"tiger  cages." 

Officially,  of  course,  the  White  House  and 
the  Pentagon  are  saying  in  effect.  "We 
didn't  know  about  it,  but  then  It's  not  our 
responsibility  anyhow.  It's  Saigon's  responsi- 
bility." 

But  It  won't  really  wash.  Those  men 
chained  to  iron  bars  in  5-by-9  concrete  pits, 
doused  vrtth  lime  dust  ^'hen  they  beg  for 
water,  are  prisoners,  some  of  them  at  least, 
taken  on  the  battlefield  by  American  soldiers. 

And  they  are  housed  in  Jails  paid  for  by 
American  taxpayers — $2  million  annually — 
supervised  by  an  American  official  with  the 
absiu-d  title  of  "public  safety  director"  who 
tried  to  deny  to  two  inquisitive  congressmen 
that  the  "tiger  cages"  existed. 

It  is  essential  in  war  to  think  of  the  enemy 
as  evil  and  of  "our"  side  as  good.  But  as  the 
American  people  have  gradually  discovered 
what  "our"  side  is,  the  certainty  so  neces- 
sary to  moral  superiority  has  turned  into  a 
kind  of  shame — an  aversion  to  the  dream 
become  nightmare. 

That  is  why  Vletnamization.  which  when 
President  Nixon  first  produced  it  seemed 
such  a  handy  and  even  noble  escape  route, 
now  appears  as  a  terrible  moral  reminder, 
destined  to  haunt  us  and  taunt  us  until  rea- 
son destroys  pride 

Take,  for  example,  two  Items  In  last  week's 
Vletnamization  news.  First,  we  smnounced 
an  additional  $100  million  for  the  South  Viet- 
namese government  as  economic  aid.  But 
contrary  i^'^r  usual  policies  In  granting 
economic  aid,  this  was  a  gift  outright — no 
strings. 

We  did  not  ask  that  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment mobilize  its  economy  for  the  war,  col- 
lect income  taxes,  control  prices,  wages  and 
credit.  We  did  not  even  suggest  that  it  would 
improve  Vice  President  Ky's  reputation  In 
this  country  if  his  take  from  the  Saigon  race 
track — estimated  at  between  $10,000  and 
$15,000  weekly — were  used  to  Improve  prison 
conditions  rather  than  delivered  to  him  per- 
sonally. 

But  American  officials  who  protested  on 
the  grounds  that  our  taxpayers  were  being 
asked  to  do  what  the  Vietnamese  were  not, 
got  their  answer  from  Saigon's  economic 
minister.  He  could  not  raise  taxes,  he  "said, 
because  his  government  could  not  collect 
taxes  in  the  countryside.  Nothing  could 
have  made  more  of  a  shambles  of  the  claim 
that  Saigon  now  controls  "over  80^"  of 
the  countrjTslde. 

Or  take  another  item.  We  are  now  com- 
mitted to  build  20.000  houses  annually  in 
Saigon — not  for  civilians  but  for  the  mili- 
tary population,  it  must  be  counted  as  an 
irony  that  while  mortgage  money  is  almost 
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impossible  at  home,  American  taxpayers 
should  afford  a  housing  boom  for  South  Viet- 
nam. 

While  we  are  confronting  the  difficult 
moral  proposition  of  supporting  a  war  we 
don't  want  to  fight  ourselves,  another  moral 
profKisltion  Is  bearing  down  up>on  us.  It  Is 
called  Vletnamization,  and  It  more  and  more 
appears  as  a  definition  of  support  for  that 
which  Is  morally  insupportable. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
this  is  a  terrifying,  brutal  situation 
which  has  evidently  been  continuing  for 
years  by  direction  of  Thieu  and  Ky  and 
their  militarist  Saigon  regime  which  we 
Americans  have  maintained  in  power. 
This  directly  concerns  us  and  reflects 
upon  all  Americans.  Are  we  aiding  and 
abetting  torture  and  unparalleled  cruelty 
by  immediately  surrendering  to  the 
friendly  forces  of  the  Saigon  militarist 
regime  all  prisoners  talten  by  American 
GI's  for  them  to  torture  and  sometimes 
murder  as  was  committed  by  General 
Loan?  Now  too  late  Thleu  and  Ky  have 
announced  tnat  they  have  closed  the 
tiger  cages  and  will  no  longer  permit  po- 
litical and  other  prisoners  to  be  confined 
there. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  connection,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  editorial 
"Con  Son:  A  Case  History  of  Deceit"  pub- 
lished in  tiie  Washington  Post  of  today 
and  a  column  by  Washington  Post  Staff 
Writer  George  C.  Wilson  entitled  "Con 
Son  and  Savaging  of  Truth"  published 
on  the  editorial  page  of  today's  Wash- 
ington Post  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the.  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Conson:  a  Case  History  op  DEcerr 

Beware  of  the  Insufficiently  diligent  Viet- 
nam fact-finder,  we  warned  the  other  day.  In 
connection  with  the  diligence  of  two  United 
States  congressmen  in  uncovering  evidence 
of  Inhuman  conditions  at  the  South  Viet- 
namese prison  of  Conson  Island;  we  were 
referring  to  the  difficulty  the  quick  visitor 
has  in  getting  to  the  truth  about  any  par- 
ticular aspect  of  that  war.  What  we  had  In 
mind  was  the  routine  elKJl-t  of  American  mili- 
tary men  as  well  as  civilians,  when  "briefing" 
visitors,  to  put  the  best  face  on  things,  to 
show  progress  in  an  enterprise  in  which  they 
are  wholly  absorbed,  and  to  which  most  of 
them  have  deep  commitments. 

This  is  normal  enough  and  understandable 
when  professionals  are  pursuing  a  career  and. 
obeying  orders  and  executing  a  policy  which, 
as  far  as  they  are  concerned,  has  been  ap- 
proved in  the  usual  way  by  the  highest  au- 
thority. There  is  a  natural  tendency  to  pro- 
duce the  highest  possible  enemy  body  count 
because  that  is  part  of  the  grim  game  of 
proving  progress:  you  wouldn't  expect  a  regu- 
lar Army  colonel  or  a  career  diplomate  to 
load  a  progress  report  to  bis  superior  with 
emphasis  on  hamlets  as  yet  unpacified,  roads 
still  unsafe  for  travel,  enemy  havens  yet  to 
be  cleared  or  caches  of  Vietcong  weapons  yet 
to  be  destroyed.  Up  to  a  point,  any  serious 
visitor  to  Vietnam,  official  or  unofficial,  ex- 
pects to  be  presented  with  the  bright  side  of 
the  war  effort,  and  to  have  to  dig  out  the 
worst  side  if  he  has  the  time  and  can  get 
some  help  tioax  those  who  are  not  in  the 
business  of  "briefing"  visitors. 

But  there  is  a  difference  between  this  and 
being  deceived  in  a  gross  and  calculated  way 
that  is  clearly  what  an  official  of  tbe  Ameri- 
can AID  mission  In  Saigon  was  trying  to  do  to 
Congressmen  Anderson  and  Hawkins  while 
they  were  actually  en  route  to  Conson  Island 


by  air.  The  story  told  by  George  C.  Wilson 
elsewhere  on  this  page  today  is  almost  as 
shocking,  in  its  way,  as  the  story  of  Conson. 
For  the  latter  is  a  measure  of  South  Viet- 
namese morality;  Conson  is  their  prison,  how- 
ever much  it  naay  benefit  from  American  aid, 
and  In  the  last  analysis,  their  responsibility. 
But  the  so-called  fact  sheet  which  the  AID 
mission  had  prepared  for  the  visiting  con- 
gressmen Is  a  measure  of  our  morality,  and 
a  measure,  too,  of  what  this  war  has  done  to 
us.  We  are  In  Vietnam,  we  are  sometimes 
told.  In  the  role,  which  has  become  part  of  our 
postwar  foreign  policy,  a  nation-builder  in 
which  the  things  we  stand  for  are  supposed 
to  rub  off  on  emWglng  nations  by  way  of 
fortifying  them  against  the  appeal  of  an  alien 
Ideology.  And  Instead  It  seems  to  be  rubbing 
the  wrong  way;  Instead  of  uplifting,  we  are 
being  dragged  down.  You  can  make  the  big 
case  for  this  in  the  bombing  of  Innocent 
bystanders,  or  the  cynicism  in  our  lavish 
support  for  the  government  of  Thleu  and 
Ky.  Or  you  can  make  it  tn  a  lot  of  subtler, 
less  dramatic  wajrs.  But  rarely  is  it  made 
more  plainly  than  in  the  deliberate  attempt 
of  an  Important  official  of  the  AID  mission, 
who  is  supposed  to  be  teaching  modern  pe- 
nology to  the  South  Vietnamese,  to  conceal 
evidence  from  US.  congressmen  of -the  most 
repressive  penal  practices. 

At  the  very  least,  you  would  figure  that 
Mr.  Frank  E.  Walton,  director  of  AID's  Pub- 
lic Safety  Directorate  in  the  Saigon  mission, 
would  have  been  relieved  of  his  duties  by  now 
and  sent  home.  That  would  be  our  first  sug- 
gestion, obvious  as  It  Is.  But  that  is  not  where 
the  stoi7  ought  to  end,  because  there  Is  an 
abundance  of  evidence  that  in  lesser  ways, 
not  so  blatant,  but  Just  as  pervasive,  much 
of  the  official  repKjrting  on  this  war  is  system- 
atically colored  to  give  us  false  en- 
couragement. 

So  our  second  suggestion  is  that  Mr.  Wal- 
ton's "Pact  Sheet"  ought  to  be  required  read- 
ing for  every  Washington  official  who  must 
make  decisions  about  this  war — as  an  anti- 


now  In  charge  of  the  American  advisc»ry  sec- 
tion in  Saigon  for  tbe  South  Vietnajnese 
national  pcOlce  foroe. 

This  fact  sheert  was  dated  July  2,  the  day 
of  the  congreeemen's  visit,  but  it  was  pre- 
pared In  advance  of  course,  and  on  the  basis 
of  Waiton's  fliHt-hand  inspection  of  the  pri- 
son camp.  The  full  tert  of  this  document  Is 
printed  for  your  convenience  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  article  as  exhibit  B  in  this  partic- 
ular atrocity.  Before  reading  it,  however,  it 
is  necessary,  first,  to  recall  to  mind  what 
might  be  called  Exhibit  A — the  actual  flnd- 
ings  of  the  two  congressmen.  Only  with  the 
findings  freshly  in  mind  is  It  possible  to  get 
the  fuU  measure  of  the  calculated  violence 
done  to  the  truth  in  this  Instance  by  the  most 
responsible  government  officials.  Bear  In 
mind,  once  again,  that  the  two  congress- 
men were  handed  this  document  on  their 
way  to  the  Conson  prison  camp,  where  they 
were  to  uncover  by  their  own  initiative,  and 
clearly  againat  the  will  of  their  official  es- 
corts, vmmlstakable  evidence  of  Inhuman 
treatment  of  the  prison's  Inmates.  What  fol- 
lows is  a  brief  recital  of  their  findings  which 
have  already  been  widely  published: 

Upon  arrival  at  Conson,  the  Congressmen 
rejected  Walton's  suggestion  that  they  spend 
their  time  at  the  island  curio  shop  rather 
than  the  prison — "It's  more  like  a  Boy  Scout 
camp."  Walton  assured  them — and  pro- 
ceeded to  tour  the  compounds  at  Conson. 

The  prisoners,  despite  the  threatening 
presence  of  the  colonel  commanding  one 
camp,  told  the  Americans  in  desperate  terms 
about  their  hunger  and  sickness.  But  tfie 
worst  was  jret  to  come.  Thanks  to  a  dlagraln 
of  Conson  which  a  former  Inmate  had  drawn 
for  Thomas  R.  Harkin,  a  committee  staff  man 
accompanying  the  congressmen,  the  Amer- 
icans recognized  Compound  4  as  the  site  of 
the  "tiger  cages."  It  had  been  rumored  in 
Saigon  that  the  Thieu  regime  threw  polit- 
ical opponents  in  the  cages  like  animals.  A 
g:uard,  hearing  the  commotion  in  the  vegeta- 
ble  garden    camouflaging    the    approach    to 


^  ,     ,     ,^  ..V.  i.       ,     ^1.        ,        the  tiger  cages,  unwittingly  swung  open  the 

dote  to  the  easy  answer  that  only  those^UJ-^Sscret  door  In  the  hlghTall. 

Looking  down  through  the  Iron  gates  of 


government  have  the  necessary  information 
to  make  decisions  on.  'What  Mr.  Walton  was 
peddling  to  what  he  hoped  were  unsuspecting 
congressmen  about  Conson  is,  presumably, 
what  he  was  also  telling  his  own  superiors, 
who  were  telling  It  to  their  superiors.  And  so 
it  all  moves  on  up  to  Washington,  where  the 
reports  pour  in.  stamped  Top  Secret  and  Eyes 
Only  and  bristling  with  authority,  and  be- 
come the  grist  of  public  progress  reports  on 
the  war.  It  isn't  all  as  crudely  wrong  as  Mr. 
Walton's  report,  or  as  consciously  so,  of 
course.  But  the  Conson  "fact  sheet"  Is  none- 
theless Illustrative  of  a  larger  fact  of  life 
which  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  self-per- 
petuattng  nature  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

Conson  and  Savaging  of  Truth 
(By  George  C.  Wilson) 

The  revelations  about  the  conditions  in 
South  Vietnam's  Conson  prison  have  edlpsed 
another  atrocity  cf  a  sort — and  one  which 
the  American  government  cannot  disavow. 
It  is  the  violence  done  by  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment, through  an  official  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  to  the  truth. 

The  story  starts  Inside  a  DC-3  flying  south- 
eastward the  140  miles  from  Saigon  to  Con- 
son Island,  60  miles  off  the  South  Vietnamese 
coast.  In  the  airplane  were  two  congressmen. 
William  R.  Anderson  (D-Tenn.)  and  Augus- 
tus F.  Hawkins  (D-Callf.),  (part  of  a  12- 
mem,ber  House  delegation  appwlnted  by 
Speaker  John  W.  McCormack  to  find  out  the 
facts  about  the  Southeast  Asian  sltuat'on) 
and  their  AID  escorts.  The  AID  men  had  vrtth 
Chem  a  fact  sheet,  prepared  especially  for 
Anderson  and  Hawkins  by  the  top  AID  offi- 
cial in  the  party — Frank  E.  Walton,  a  for- 
mer Los  Angelas  deputy  police  chief,  who  is 


the  tiger  cages,  Anderson  reported,  he  saw 
I)eople — including  teen-age  girls— crammed 
into  tiny  cages  more  cruelly  than  mistreated 
animals:  lime  dust  was  In  buckets  along  the 
catwalk  so  it  could  be  thrown  down  on  pris- 
oners to  choke  off  any  begging  for  food  or 
water:  one  small  bucket  held  the  waste  of 
five  people  in  each  10  by  5  foot  fetid  cage. 

The  prisoners  risked  beatings  and  death 
to  tell  the  Americans — through  an  Interpre- 
ter which  the  congressmen  had  provided  for 
themselves — of  their  misery.  All  the  men  In 
the  cages  were  lying  down.  They  explained 
that  they  had  lost  the  use  of  their  legs,  ap- 
parently from  the  paralysis  of  being  foot- 
shackled  for  months  on  end  to  bars  In  the 
cages.  A  young  girl  said  she  was  18  and  had 
been  picked  up  dtirlng  an  antiwar  demon- 
stration, even  though  she  was  neither  a  par- 
ticipant nor  a  Communist.  The  prisoners 
talked  of  tuberculosis:  of  lack  of  food;  of 
lost  families.  The  cages  had  an  Iron-bar  roof 
but  no  windows. 

What  the  congnressmen  saw — the  first  law- 
makers to  bring  back  eyewitness  testimony — 
backed  up  what  five  former  prisoners  of 
Conson  had  written  in  a  report  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  Assembly.  Walton  and  every- 
body else  In  AID  had  access  to  the  report.  It 
had  been  submitted  on  June  19,  1970 — before 
this  latest  congressional  delegation  arrived. 

Cao  Nguyen  Lol,  a  26-year-old  South  Viet- 
namese who  spent  more  than  a  year  In  Con- 
son, and  four  fellow  Inmates  wrote  the  re- 
port— risking  further  torture. 

"Thev  threw  five  people  Into  this  narrow 
cage."  "On  the  average,  each  person  bad  only 
about  two  hand  breadths  of  space  In  which 
to  lie  and  live.  The  legs  were  shackled  and 
held  high  day  and  night — even  while  eating, 
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sleeping,  washing — fastened  to  a  metal  rod 
about  four  or  five  meters  long.  They  forced 
us  to  He  In  silence.  We  couldn't  sit  or  stir  in 
this  hot,  narrow,  dark  cage  .  .  .  Even  when 
the  latrine  barrel  was  open  and  leaking  all 
over  so  the  floor  had  a  pasty  covering,  we 
still  had  to  lie  quietly  and  endure  it  .  .  .  We 
were  kept  here  continuously  for  the  first  four 
months  .  .  . 

So  much  for  Exhibit  A;  there  is  more  evi-- 
dence  available,  but  this  should  be  more 
than  enough  to  document  the  appalling  con- 
ditions in  Conson  Prison.  Now  for  Exhibit 
B,  the  AID  Mission's  carefully  prepared 
briefing  paper,  which  was  signed  by  the 
chief  American  police  adviser,  Walton,  who 
reportedly  told  the  congressmen  that  he 
knew  about  the  "tiger  cages"  from  earlier 
Inspections  of  Conson.  Here  Is  what  he,  and 
by  Inference  the  American  AID  mission  In 
Saigon,  would  have  had  the  congressional 
investigators  believe  were  the  facts. 
[Fact  Sheet] 

JtTLY  2,  1970. 

Subject:  Conson  National  Correction  Cen- 
ter. 

Purpose:  To  provide  background  Infor- 
mation relating  to  the  Conson  Correction 
Center  and  to  discuss  problems  and  accom- 
plishments associated  therewith. 

Pacts: 

1.  The  Conson  Island  National  Correction 
Center,  locat«d  in  the  South  China  Sea  ap- 
proximately 140  miles  southeast  of  Saigon, 
is  Vietnam's  largest  correctional  institution. 
Established  by  the  French  in  1862  as  a  penal 
colony,  it  has  long  held  a  reputation  of  be- 
ing a  "Devil's  Island."  This  reputation  still 
prevails  in  spite  of  an  enlightened  and  mod- 
ern administration  of  the  facility. 

2.  Currently,  this  facility  is  utilized  for  the 
detention  of  hard-core  Communist  criminals 
who  have  been  convicted  of  serious  offenses. 

3.  The  Conson  Correctional  colony  had  an 
Inmate  population  of  9,916  on  June  1970. 
There  are  seven  correctional  camps  within 
the  colony  with  a  total  capacity  of  9,750  in- 
mates. Two  thousand  of  the  currently  as- 
signed Inmates  are  classified  as  trusties  and 
live  outside  the  cami>s  In  seml-prlvate  mini- 
mum custody  homes.  The  trusties  are  per- 
mitted to  raise  their  own  food  and  maintain 
a  daily  routine  of  their  own  choosing,  but 
under  the  eyes  of  supervisors. 

4.  Conson  has  one  Public  Health  Doctor. 
With  the  assistance  of  inmate  technicians 
each  prisoner  receives  annual  Inoculation 
for  plague,  cholera  and  smallpox.  Schick  tests 
are  given  to  detect  tuberculosis.  Dental  care 
Is  irregular  from  visiting  VN  Navy  ships  and 
U.S.  DENTCAP  Teams. 

5.  The  Inmates  are  kept  busy  with  work 
projects  and  vocational  tasks  such  as  wood- 
cutting, tile  making,  woodworking,  animal 
husbandry,  chicken  and  duck  production  and 
sewing.  Inmates  also  attend  classes  in  lit- 
eracy training  and  all  grades  of  formal  edu- 
cation. Rice,  papayas,  coconuts  and  vege- 
tables grown  on  the  prison  farm  and  fish 
caught  by  the  prisoners  supplement  tbe 
cBet. 

6.  All  trusties  and  76  per  cent  of  the  In- 
mates housed  in  the  camps  are  allowed  su- 
pervised swimming,  mall,  canteen  service  and 
Correction  Industry  Shop  Vocational  Train- 
ing classes.  The  GVN  allow  selected  Inmates 
to  have  visitors  on  the  monthly  supt^y  ship. 

7.  A  pre-release  community  of  30  homes 
has  been  built  on  tbe  beach  to  house  300 
Inmates.  These  inmates  are  assigned  to  tbe 
community  120  days  prior  to  release. 

8.  The  International  Committee  of  tbe  Red 
Cross  periodically  inspects  the  prison.  Their 
reports  have  generally  reflected  praise  for  tbe 
conditions  observed, 

9.  In  the  opinion  of  Correction  Adviaors 
with  lengthy  XI.8.  penology  experience,  Con- 
son Is  not  a  "Devil  Island,"  but  on  the  con- 


trary Is  a  correctional  Institution  worthy  of 
higher  ratings  than  some  prisons  In  the 
United  States. 

Prank  E.  Walton, 
Public     Safety     Directorate,     CORDS. 


THAI  FOREIGN  MINISTER  ASSERTS 
UNITED  STATES  NEAR  MENTAL 
BREAKDOWN 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr,  President, 
billions  of  dollars  of  American  taxpayers' 
money  have  been  poured  into  Thailand. 
We  maintain  six  airbases  in  that  country 
and  one  huge  naval  base.  Having  visited 
nearly  every  area  of  ITiailand,  I  report 
that  our  airbases  and,  in  particular,  the 
huge  naval  base  have  been  constructed 
evidently  on  a  permanent  basis. 

Just  recently,  Mr.  President,  the  For- 
eign Minister  of  Thailand,  Thanat  Kho- 
man,  stated  that  the  United  States  is  on 
the  verge  of  a  national  mental  break- 
down which  has  affected  its  reliability  as 
an  ally  and  friend  of  Thailand.  The  For- 
eign Minister  stated  that  as  a  result: 

It  seems  relations  between  Thailand  and 
the  United  States  will  evolve  toward  a  more 
selective  basis. 

This  Foreign  Minister  had  the  effron- 
tery to  make  his  statements  at  an  Ameri- 
can Chamber  of  Commerce  luncheon 
with  U.S.  Ambassador  Leonard  Unger  in 
the  audience. 

Foreign  Minister  Thanat  is  a  former 
Thai  ambassador  to  the  United  States. 
In  fact  he  is  the  architect  of  the  miU- 
tary  alliance  that  resulted  in  thousands 
of  Americans,  mostly  airmen  and  naval 
personnel,  being  in  Thailand. 

Foreign  Minister  Thanat  stated : 

Of  all  countries  in  Asia  and  perhaps  the 
world  which  have  cooperated  with  the  United 
States  few  have  given  so  much  in  return  for 
American  generosity  as  the  Thai  Government 
and  people. 

He  stated  our  Grovemment  insisted 
that  Thailand  send  troops  to  South  Viet- 
nam and  volunteered  to  pay  all  expenses. 
Our  expenditures  in  Thailand  have  been 
tremendous  and  in  this  connection 
Thanat  said  he  resented  the  statements 
made  that  the  U.S.  Government  had 
hired  Thai  mercenaries  and  offered 
Thailand  a  billion-dollar  bribe  to  send 
troops  to  Vietnam.  He  said  further  that 
these  attacks  on  Thailand  make  his 
country  "a  scapegoat  on  which  to  revenge 
the  American  frustrations  and  failures" 
in  Vietnam. 

Thanat  was  doubtless  correct  in  his 
assertion  that  the  domestic  crisis  in  the 
United  States  growing  out  of  our  In- 
volvement in  Vietnam  began  with  the 
enemy  Tet  offensive  of  February  1968. 
Gen.  William  Westmoreland,  then  our 
commanding  general  in  South  Vietnam 
claimed  and  our  Army  intelligence  made 
the  same  claim  that  Communists  were 
bringing  iri  huge  numbers  of  troops  in 
the  nighttime  opposite  Khesanh  and 
that  at  the  onset  of  the  Tet  Limar  holi- 
day would  seek  to  ovemm  that  outpost. 
General  Wiestmoreland  withdrew  troops 
from  other  areas  in  Vietnam  and  or- 
dered th«n  to  deploy  around  Khesanh. 
He  reported  that  we  had  encircled  the 
encirclers  around  Khesanh. 


Then  the  VC  struck  everywhere  else 
except  at  Khesanh.  They  invaded  Sai- 
gon, penetrating  the  U.S.  Embassy 
grounds  after  breachiiig  the  fortresslike 
walls  of  our  embassy.  In  Saigon  they 
held  possession  of  our  Embassy  grounds 
for  7  hours.  Fortunately,  Ambassador 
Ellsworth  Bunker  escaped  with  his  life. 
The  VC  were  more  intent  on  invading 
Saigon  jails  and  releasing  7,000  poUtical 
prisoners.  The  VC  invaded  and  seized  37 
pro-vincial  capitals  of  the  44  in  South 
Vietnam.  In  addition  to  7,000  political 
prisoners  released  from  Saigon  jails,  the 
VC  forces  immediately  upon  invading  37 
of  the  44  provincial  capitals  released  all 
political  prisoners  held  in  jail  and  this 
totaled  many  thousands.  It  is  estimated 
that  this  total  exceeded  50,000.  No  one 
knows  how  many  thousands  were  draft- 
ed or  voluntarily  joined  the  VC  armed 
forces. 

This  was  at  the  height  of  the  rice  sea- 
son. No  one  knows  how  many  tons  of  rice 
were  seized  by  the  VC  forces.  The  VC 
and  North  Vietnamese  troops  captured 
and  held  Hue  for  a  month.  E>uring  that 
period  of  terror  they  occupied  the  Citadel 
at  the  center  of  this  beautiful  city.  Dur- 
ing the  30  days  our  marines  engaged  in 
frontal  attack  after  frontal  attack  on 
the  Citadel.  During  these  terrible  frontal 
attacks  some  of  our  Marine  battalions 
were  decimated.  The  loss  of  life  sustained 
by  the  VC  and  also  civilians  was  very 
great.  Our  bombers  hurled  many  tons  of 
high  explosives  on  the  Citadel.  The  loss 
of  life  was  so  terrible  that  civilians  killed 
by  VC  terrorists  and  VC  gunfire  and  by 
our  bombers  were  found  later  to  have 
been  buried  in  mass  graves. 

Finally  after  30  days  the  surviving  VC 
abandoned  the  Citadel  and  slipped  away 
in  the  nighttime.  Our  Marine  officers  and 
friendly  allies  had  failed  to  surroun^*he 
Citadel. 

It  is  evident  now,  as  it  should  have 
been  evident  to  all  Americans  at  the  time, 
that  General  Westmoreland  had  been 
outgeneraled  and  outwitted  by  the  VC. 
There  was  no  attack  at  Khesanh  which 
he  had  predicted.  Probably  none  was  ever 
Intended  by  the  VC  or  North  Vietnamese 
forces.  Instead  the  VC  assailed  Saigon 
and  37  provincial  capitals  throughout 
South  Vietnam  including  attacks  in  the 
Mekong  Delta  and  other  rice  producing 
areas. 

General  Westmoreland  at  the  time 
stated  "We  were  outnumbered  in  the 
south."  If  we  were,  it  was  no  doubt  due 
to  the  fact  that  our  marines,  the  best 
trained,  most  intelligent,  and  the  greatest 
offensive  fighting  men  in  the  world  smd 
with  a  great  tradition  of  spearheading 
amphibious  landings,  were  deployed  on 
the  defensive  at  Khesanh  and  south  of 
Danang  and  Hue. 

In  the  American  Civil  War,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent— or  the  War  Between  the  States,  as 
the  Acting  President  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Allbn)  would  term  it — ^President  Lin- 
coln dismissed  generals  who  were  de- 
feated and  outgeneraled.  Not  one  was 
permitted  by  him  to  ever  again  command 
a  Union  Army.  President  Johnson  did 
not  follow  President  Lincoln's  policy  as 
he  should  have  done.  However,  he  did  re- 
move General  Westmoreland  from  com- 
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mand  by  "Idcking  him  upstairs"  to  be 
the  Army  member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  In  Washington.  Very  peculiarly. 
General  Westmoreland  claimed  the  Tet 
Limar  offensive  was  a  great  victory  for 
the  United  States.  Psychiatrists  have  a 
name  which  is  applicable  to  this  general, 
or  any  other  general,  who  really  deludes 
and  deceives  himself. 

Foreign  Minister  Thanat  correctly 
stated  that  the  Tet  Limar  offensive  of 
February  1968  was  "an  even  greater  vic- 
tory for  the  forces  of  National  Libera- 
tion or  VC  than  the  one  they  reaped  at 
Dienblenphu.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  statement  as  contained  In  an 
article  in  the  Evening  Star  of  July  15, 
1970,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Hecord, 
as  follows : 

Thai    Minister    Asserts    United    States    Is 

Near  Mental  Breakdown 

(By  Peter  OljOughlln) 

Bangkok. — Thai  Foreign  Minister  Thanat 
Khotnan  suggested  today  the  United  States  Is 
on  the  verge  of  a  national  mental  breakdown 
that  has  affected  Its  reliability  as  an  ally. 

As  a  result  "It  seems  relations  between 
Thailand  and  the  United  States  will  evolve 
toward  a  more  selective  basis,"  he  said. 

Speaking  at  an  American  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce luncheon  with  U.S.  Ambassador  Leo- 
nard Unger  In  the  audience,  Thanat  said 
current  upheavals  In  American  society  made 
It  "difficult  for  those  working  ^osely  and 
loyally  with  the  United  States  to  expect  a 
well-reasoned  and  balanced  reaction  from 
their  disturbed  partner." 

Thanat,  a  former  ambassador  to  the  United 
States  and  architect  of  the  military  alliance 
that  allows  large  numbers  of  Americans  to 
be  stationed  In  Thailand,  said  this  feeling 
was  shared  "along  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Asia." 

His  main  theme  was  that  Thailand  had 
been  unjustifiably  criticized  by  the  American 
press  and  liberal  politicians  for  supporting 
the  U.S.  war  effort  In  South  Vietnam  with 
troops  and  by  granUng  air  bases  in  Thailand. 

"One  can  say  without  hesitation  that  of 
all  the  countries  m  Asia  and  perhaps  the 
world,  which  have  cooperated  with  the  United 
States,  few  have  given  so  much  in  return  for 
American  generosity  as  the  Thai  government 
and  people,"  he  said. 

He  said  the  U.S.  government  Insisted  that 
Thailand  send  troops  to  South  Vietnam  and 
had  offered  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
troops  to  "alleviate  the  burden  that  Thai- 
land   already  had  to  bear." 

He  said  this  agreement  had  been  mis- 
represented by  politicians  in  Washington  to 
mean  the  United  States  had  hired  Thai 
mercenaries  and  offered  Thailand  a  bUllpn- 
d»!lar  bribe  to  send  troops  to  Vietnam. 

Thanat  asserted  that  the  U.S.  domestic 
crlsla  began  with  the  enemy  Tet  offensive 
in  19M.  By  penetrating  the  U.S.  Embassy 
grounds  in  Saigon,  he  added  the  Vietnamese 
reds  won  "an  even  greater  victory  than  the 
one  they  reaped  at  Dien  Blen  Phu." 

"The  American  public  opinion,  effectively 
aided  by  a  chorus  of  TV  and  radio  commen- 
tators,  by  liberal  pundits  of  the  press,  self- 
seeking  politicians  and  so-called  Intellectuals 
In  many  campuses,  foundered  before  the  co- 
ordinated onslaughts."  he  said. 

"At  the  Juncture,  the  policy  of  scuttle 
and  run.  distinctly  emerged." 

Thanat  said  the  same  group  of  "immature 
and  irresponsible  elements"  in  the  United 
States  had  turned  to  attack  Thailand  aa  "a 
scapegoat  on  which  to  revenge  their  frustra- 
tions and  failures." 
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S.  4102— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 

XNCREASTNG  THE  INDIVIDUAL  IN- 
COME TAX  EXEMPTION 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  time  is  long  past  for  Congress  to  re- 
vise our  archaic  internal  revenue  laws 
and  effect  genuine  tax  reform. 

Despite  last  year's  Tax  Reform  Act  so- 
called,  the  average  American  continues 
to  bear  an  extremely  heavy  Income  tax 
burden  while  the  ultra-rich  and  specially 
privileged  escape  their  revenue  responsi- 
bility through  a  series  of  gaping  tax 
loopholes. 

In  this  time  of  spiraling  inflation  suid 
soaring  cost  of  living,  it  is  a  tragedy  that 
the  vast  majority  of  our  citizens,  those 
earning  between  $5,000  and  $25,000  a 
year,  pay  a  higher  percentage  in  income 
tax  than  do  those  whose  earnings  exceed 
$25,000. 

Mr.  President,  an  Important  first  step 
toward  genuine  tax  reform  would  be  to 
increase  the  individual  income  tax  ex- 
emption. Such  a  step  would  benefit  more 
than  100  million  middle-income  tax- 
payers. 

The  present  Internal  revenue  plan 
calling  for  individual  exemptions  of  $625 
in  1970,  $650  in  1971,  and  $700  in  1972 
is  woefully  inadequate. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
introducing  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  increase  the  personal  income  tax 
exemption  to  $900  for  1971  and  to  $1,200 
for  1972. 

The  revenue  lost  can  easily  be  re- 
covered by  plugging  the  atrocious  tax 
loopholes  that  continue  to  exist.  It  is 
estimated  that  as  much  as  $50  billion  Is 
lost  to  the  Treasury  through  income  tax 
gimmicks  of  one  sort  or  another  favoring 
various  and  simdry  special  interest 
groups  in  our  society. 

These  are  especially  appalling  when 
we  consider  that  a  family  whose  bread- 
winner earns  $3,000  a  year  pays  out  over 
30  percent  in  taxes.  This  is  outrageous 
since  a  family  \nith  a  $3,000  income  is 
also  classified  as  poverty  stricken. 

Mr.  President.  I  report  that  for  nearly 
12  years  as  a  U.S.  Senator  and  prior  to 
that  as  a  member  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, I  have  studied  the  tax  struc- 
ture of  our  country  and  the  problem  of 
tax  loopholes. 

A  flagrant  tax  loophole  Is  the  depletion 
allowance  for  oil  and  gas  producing 
companies.  Last  year's  tax  legislation  re- 
duced the  depletion  allowance  for  these 
companies  from  27 '2  percent  to  23  per- 
cent. This  inadequate  reduction  does  but 
little  to  relieve  the  burden  of  the  aver- 
age taxpayer. 

This  exemption  privilege  granted  to 
these  giant  corporations  continues  to 
cost  our  taxpayers  $3  billion  annually. 
The  fact  is  that  oil  producing  corpora- 
tions have  been  paying  Federsd  income 
taxes  at  about  one-fifth  the  average  rate 
of  most  American  wage  earners.  Admit- 
tedly the  average  American  family  bears 
an  extremely  heavy  income  tax  burden 
and  oil  and  gsis  producing  corporations 
unfortunately  have  been  and  are  ex- 
empted from  pasring  their  proper  share 
of  Federal  taxes. 

Last  December,  Mr.  President,  I  in- 


troduced an  amendment  to  the  tax  re- 
form bill  which  would  have  eliminated 
the  oil  depletion  allowance  on  petroleum 
produced  outside  the  United  States.  The 
combination  of  the  continued  depletion 
allowance  and  the  foreign  tax  credit  has 
made  most  of  the  oil  companies'  profits 
tax  free. 

For  example.  In  1967,  one  of  our  great- 
est oil  producing  corporations,  the  At- 
lantic Refining  Co.,  by  reason  of  the 
then  271/2  percent  depletion  allowance, 
paid  no  income  tax  whatever  upon  its 
tremendous  net  profits  for  that  year.  This 
corporation  has  since  merged  with  the 
Richfield  Oil  Co.  and  in  1968,  the  At- 
lantic Richfield  Corp.  paid  but  approxi- 
mately 6  percent  of  its  net  earnings  to 
our  Government  as  taxes. 

The  deductions  granted  to  gentlemen 
farmers  and  loopholes  favoring  farm 
corporations  deprive  the  Treasury  of 
additional  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars annually.  The  Tax  Reform  Act  failed 
to  effectively  plug  up  this  loophole. 

At  this  time  more  than  10,000 
millionaires  are  enjoying  the  luxury  and 
the  hobby  of  owning  farms.  What  have 
they  to  lose  if  the  farm  operation  as 
reported  by  their  managers  shows  a  defi- 
cit year  after  year  of  many  thousands  of 
dollars?  This  annual  loss  is  simply  de- 
ducted by  the  owner  or  owners  of  the 
farm  while,  of  course,  the  value  of  the 
farm  itself  increases  year  after  year.  This 
tax  loophole  works  to  the  unfair  tax  ad- 
vantage of  owners  of  so-called  "Gettys- 
burg farms,"  and  it  should  be  reviewed 
and  dealt  with  in  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee.  Only  about  1,200  gentleman 
farmers  were  affected  by  the  tax  reform 
legislation  of  last  year. 

Genuine  income  tax  reform  means  leg- 
islation to  provide  some  Federal  income 
tax  on  bonds  issued  by  municipalities  and 
States.  These  bonds  remain  totally  tax 
exempt.  They  are  eagerly  purchased  by 
extremely  wealthy  men  and  women  of 
our  Nation  and  placed  in  their  vaults. 
Many  Individuals,  although  their  incomes 
may  exceed  $100,000,  $500,000  or  a  mil- 
lion dollars  a  year,  pay  no  income  taxes 
whatever.  They  enjoy  cutting  coupons, 
receiving  interest  checks,  and  banking 
the  money. 

Another  serious  loophole  Is  the  fail- 
ure to  tax  capital  gains  passed  from  one 
generation  to  another.  This  deprives  the 
Treasury  of  $2.5  billion  every  year. 

Also,  it  is  scandalous  that  special 
treatment  has  been  given  for  stock-op- 
tions, accelerated  depreciation  on  specu- 
lative real  estate  and  payment  of  estate 
taxes  by  redemption  of  Government 
bonds  at  par  Instead  of  at  the  prices 
quoted  on  the  open  market.  In  recent 
months  Government  bonds  have  unfor- 
tunately been  selling  for  approximately 
60  percent,  or  less,  under  their  face  value. 

Mr.  President,  income  taxes  should  be 
levied  siccording  to  ability  to  pay.  Gen- 
uine tax  reform  would  eliminate  alto- 
gether income  taxes  for  families  with  In- 
comes under  $3,600. 

Adoption  of  my  Wll  would  be  a  mean- 
ingful first  step  toward  fairness  and  mod- 
emization  of  our  revenue  laws. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allen)  .  The  bill  wUl  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred. 
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The  bill  (S.  4102)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 
for  an  increase  in  the  smiount  of  the  per- 
sonal exemption,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 


OUR  MAN  IN  NORTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
Robert  S.  Boyd,  chief  of  the  Akron 
Beacon-Journal  Washington  Bureau,  re- 
cently returned  from  2  weeks'  traveling 
in  North  Vietnam.  Mr.  Boyd  is  one  of  the 
foremost  Investigative  reporters  in  the 
Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  re- 
port which  was  published  in  the  Akron 
Beacon-Journal  of  June  7,  1970,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Hanoi  Believes  Nixon  Invented   Viet  War 
(By  Robert  S.  Boyd) 

In  North  Vietnamese  eyes,  Richard  Nixon 
is  even  worse  than  Lyndon  Johnson  was. 

Although  it  was  LBJ  who  bombed  the  day- 
lights out  of  their  country,  Nixon  is  consid- 
ered even  more  treacherous,  stubborn  and 
cruel  than  his  predecessor. 

They  believe  Nixon  invented  the  Vietnam 
War. 

In  the  Museum  of  the  Revolution  In  Hanoi, 
which  covers  the  40-year  struggle  against 
French  and  then  American  intervention. 
there  is  an  Interesting  exhibit  devoted  to 
Nixon. 

It  Is  dated  1953,  and  It  shows  him  smiling 
and  chaUing  with  the  former  French  puppet 
emperor.  Bao  Dal. 

The  caption  asserts  that  this  was  when 
Nixon — then  a  freshman  vice  president — 
conceived  his  policy  of  "Using  Vietnamese  to 
flght  Vietnamese." 

Another    display    shows     Nixon    visiting 
Hand   in   the   Spring   of    1954.    before    the 
'French  defeat.  He  toured  Dlen  Blen  Phu  on 
that  trip. 

The  exhibit  recalls  Nixon's  April  1954 
speech  suggesting  American  aid  to  the 
French — a  project  which  President  Elsen- 
hower rejected. 

In  other  words,  Hanoi  dates  Nixon's  "Vlet- 
namlzation"  plan  of  1970  back  17  years — 
even  before  the  French  collapse. 

That's  how  long  they  say  the  President  has 
been  trying  to  make  South  Vietnam  Into  an 
American  "colony"  by  means  of  Vietnamese 
troops. 

As  a  general  rule,  American  presidents  are 
not  among  North  Vietnam's  favorite  people. 
The  last  good  one,  in  their  eyes,  was  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  whom  Ho  Chi  Minh  admired  in 
his  youth. 

It  is  the  North  Vietnam  view: 

Woodrow  Wilson  fouled  up  by  ignoring  the 
young  Ho's  plea  for  Vietnamece  self-deter- 
mination at  the  end  of  World  War  I. 

Franklin  Roosevelt  showed  promise,  but  he 
died  Tsefore  he  could  be  of  much  help. 

Harry  Truman  soid  out  to  the  French  In 
1946  and  supported  their  campaign  to  hang 
on  to  their  old  colony. 

Dwlght  Elsenhower  refused  to  hold  the 
promised  elections  to  reunite  Vietnam  In 
1956.  Instead  he  created  a  tyrant,  Ngo  Dlnh 
Diem,  and  put  him  in  Saigon. 

John  Kennedy  beefed  up  the  American 
"advisers"  and  launched  a  "special  war"  of 
oourrter-lnaiirgency  against  "Ubecaticxi 
forces"  in  South  Vietnam. 


Lyndoo  Johnson  "Americanized"  the  war 
with  half  a  million  GIs,  and  expanded  it  to 
North  Vietnam. 

And  now,  at  the  bottom  of  the  barrel, 
ootives  Richard  Nixon. 

Nixon's  "VietnamlzatioD"  plan  1»  crueler 
than  LBJ's  "Americanization"  of  the  war, 
said  Luu  Quy  Ky,  secretary  general  ctf  the 
North   Vietnamese    JournallstB    Aaeociatlon. 

"The  cruelty  lies  In  the  fact  that  If  Nixon 
uses  the  blood  of  other  people,  he  will  not  be 
as  economical  with  it  as  with  American 
blood,"  Ky  said. 

Nixon  Is  also  more  deceptive  than  LBJ, 
according  to  the  North  Vietnamese.  Vietnami- 
zation  is  only  a  ruse  to  lull  the  American 
pubUc,  they  argue.  While  cutting  down  U.S. 
casualties  and  costs,  Nixon  Is  actually  pro- 
longing  ajid   extending   the  war,   they   say. 

The  harshest  indictment  of  Nixon  I  heard 
In  my  two  weeks  In  North  Vietnam  came 
from  Haang  Tung,  a  smiling,  deceptively 
mild-mannered  Intellectual  who  is  editor 
in  chief  of  the  official  communist  party  news- 
paper. Nhan  Dan  (The  People). 

"Nixon  has  accelerated  his  own  defeat — 
his  political  defeat  at  home  and  the  defeat 
of  his  policies  in  Indochina,"  Tung  said. 

"Why?  Because  he  has  done  things  con- 
trary to  common  sense.  Things  that  even 
those  who  used  to  agree  with  him  now  dissent 
from.  Things  that  even  President  Johnson 
dared  not  do." 

Tung  cited  what  he  called  Nixon's  "escala- 
tion" of  the  vrar  in  Laos,  the  overthrow  of 
Prince  Sihanouk  In  Cambodia  (which  Hanoi 
claims  was  a  CIA  plot)  and  now  the  Inva- 
sion of  Cambodia. 

Nixon  even  succeeded  in  making  a  Commu- 
nist aUy  out  of  Cambodia's  pleasure-lortng 
Prince  Sihanouk,  Tung  scoffed. 

"We  couldn't  do  that,"  he  said,  "but  yo\ir 
Nixon  did." 

The  editor  noted  sarcastically  that  Nixon 
undertook  the  Cambodian  operation  only 
days  after  his  Secretary  of  State  told  Con- 
gress it  wouldn't  be  done,  and  after  a  Senate 
committee  voited  against  helping  the  Lon 
Nol  government  of  Cambodia. 

"Nixon  acted  In  defiance  of  the  Legisla- 
ture," Tung  said.  "His  acts  bring  much  dis- 
sent. He  is  TMxre  unpopular  than  Kermedy 
or  Johnson. 

"Nixon  claims  his  'silent  majority'  supports 
him.  But  that  is  self-deception.  Tte  votes 
oast  for  Nixon  in  your  last  election  were  not 
meant  for  him  to  expand  the  war,  but  to  end 
It." 

Many  Americans  may  find  It  poor  taste  for 
an  offlolal  of  a  Communist  dictatorship  to 
criticize  the  President  for  failing  to  consult 
public  opinion. 

A  number  of  Amerloan  bomb  oaslngs  that 
have  fallen  on  Vietnamese  soil  have  been  de- 
risively painted  with  his  name. 

BlllboiELrds,  slogans  and  cartoons  mock  him. 

And  one  day,  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
country,  while  Ameirlcan  planes  were  roaring 
overhead  on  a  bombing  mission,  a  23 -year-old 
girl  looked  up  and  said  quietly:  "Nixon's 
airplanes." 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. In  accordance  with  the  previous 
order,  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  20 
minutes. 


THE  OMNIBUS  CRIME  BILL 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  an  urgent 
need  for  additional  measures  to  combat 
the  alarming  rate  of  crime  that  is  flour- 


ishing in  our  Nation.  This  is  particularly 
true  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  S.  2601, 
the  District  of  Columbia  crime  bill,  pro- 
vides these  additional  measures,  and  will, 
in  my  judgment,  be  instrumental  in  ef- 
fecting a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
crimes  committed.  However,  it  is  unfor- 
tunate that  certain  provisions  of  this  bill 
have  been,  and  still  are,  the  subject  of 
gross  misimderstanding  by  responsible 
critics  and  inaccurate  reporting  by  the 
news  media. 

Mr.  President,  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
have  been  exhaustively  studied  in  com- 
mittee by  the  House  and  the  Senate, 
debated  on  the  floor  and  again  studied 
by  the  House-Senate  conference.  All  pro- 
visions which  were  deemed  imconstitu- 
tional  or  imwlse  were  eliminated.  How- 
ever, there  is  still  controversy  surround- 
ing pretrial  detention  and  no-knock  pro- 
visions of  this  bill.  Critics  of  these  meas- 
ures have  argued  that  such  provisions 
are  unconstitutional  and  will  be  misused 
by  the  courts  and  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials. It  seems  to  me  that  a  careful  read- 
ing of  this  bill  and  a  study  of  its  legisla- 
tive history,  should  dispel  any  doubts  one 
could  possibly  h^ve  regarding  its  con- 
stitutionality or  the  fact  that  many  safe- 
guards were  included  in  order  that  the 
possibility  of  misuse  would  be  eliminated. 

Let  us  first  consider  pretrial  detention. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  concept 
of  pretrial  detention  is  not  new.  In  1927, 
a  provision  for  pretrial  detention  was  in- 
cluded in  the  American  Law  Institute's 
model  code  of  criminal  procedure.  In 
the  mid-1960's  pretrial  detention  was 
considered  by  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Constitutional  Rights  and  by  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee.  In  1966,  the 
President's  Commission  on  Crime  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  recommended  legis- 
lation to  authorize  the  pretrial  detention 
of  those  defendants  who  present  "a  truly 
high  risk  to  the  safety  of  the  commu- 
nity." Since  «iat  time,  other  studies  have 
been  undertaken  by  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia Metropolitan  Police  Department, 
the  U.S.  Attorney's  Office,  and  the  Judi- 
cial Council  Committee  To  Study  the  Op- 
eration of  the  Ball  Reform  Act  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  All  of  these  studies 
confirmed  the  fact  that  a  system  of  pre- 
trial detention  wsis  necessary  to  prevent 
dangerous  criminals  from  committing 
additional  crimes  after  being  released  on 
bail. 

These  studies,  showing  the  serious 
problem  of  recidivism  during  bail, 
prompted  the  measure  we  now  have  be- 
fore us.  However,  some  critics  argue  that 
pretrial  detention  is  repressive  and  that 
the  courts  cannot  be  trusted  to  admlnls- 
._ter  its  provision  in  a  fair  and  Impartial 
manner. 

Section  23-1322  of  the  act  provides  In 
part  that: 

(a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, a  Judicial  officer  may  order  pretrial  de- 
tention of — 

(1)  a  person  charged  with  a  dangerous 
crime  ...  If  the  Government  certifies  by 
motion  that  based  on  such  person's  pat- 
tern of  behavior  oonsJstlng  of  his  past  and 
present  conduct,  and  on  the  other  factors  set 
out  in  Section  23-1321  (b),  there  U  no  con- 
dition or  combination  of  conditions  which 
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will  reasonably  aaaure  the  safety  of  Uie  com- 
mtinlty; 

(2)  a  person  charged  with  a  crime  of  vio- 
lence .  . .  If  (1)  the  person  has  been  convicted 
of  a  crime  of  violence  within  the  ten-year 
period  Immediately  preceding  the  alleged 
crime  of  violence  for  which  he  Is  presently 
charged;  or  (11)  the  crime  of  violence  was 
allegedly  committed  while  the  person  was, 
with  respect  to  another  crime  of  violence, 
on  ball  or  other  release  or  on  probation, 
parole,  or  mandatory  release  pending  comple- 
tion of  a  sentence;  or 

(3)  a  person  charged  with  any  offense  if 
such  person,  for  the  purpose  of  obstructing  or 
attempting  to  obstruct  justice,  threatens,  in- 
jures. Intimidates,  or  attempts  to  threaten, 
injure,  or  intimidate  any  prospective  wit- 
ness or  Juror. 

The  act  further  provides  that  no  per- 
son shall  be  ordered  detained  unless  the 
judicial  officer,  who  will  be  a  judge,  holds 
a  pretrial  detention  hearing  and  finds 
that  there  is  clear  and  convincing  evi- 
dence that  the  person  is  a  person  meeting 
the  requirements  of  section  23-1322,  sub- 
section la) ,  which  I  previously  cited,  and 
that  there  is  no  condition  or  combination 
of  conditions  of  release  which  will  rea- 
sonably assure  the  safety  of  any  other 
person  or  the  community.  The  Judicial  of- 
ficer also  has  tp  issue  an  order  of  deten- 
tion accompanied  by  written  findings  of 
fact  and  the  reason  for  its  entry.  The  ac- 
cused is  entitled  to  representation  by 
counsel  and  is  also  entitled  to  testify  and 
present  witnesses  in  his  own  behalf.  If 
pretrial  detention  is  ordered,  the  accused 
has  the  right  to  appeal. 

Mr.  President,  It  should  be  evident  that 
the  rigid  requirements  for  detention  that 
I  have  just  outUned  are  adequate  to  as- 
sure that  misuse  of  this  provision  will  not 
occur.  I  also  have  faith  in  our  Judiciary 
and  sirreerely  believe  that  a  judge  will  not 
sign  an  order  for  detention  unless  he  is 
convinced  that  these  requirements  are 
met  and  the  siccused  should  be  detained. 

It  has  been  argued  that  pretrial  de- 
tention is  unconstitutional  because  it  is 
contrary  to  the  eighth  amendment  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution.  The  language  of  the 
eighth  amendment  providing  that  "ex- 
cessive bail  shall  not  be  required"  does 
not  establish  a  right  to  bail.  It  simply 
states  that  judges  cannot  require  exces- 
sive bail  in  cases  when  the  defendant  has 
a  statutory  right  to  ball.  In  Carlson  v. 
London  (342  U.S.  524  (1952)).  the  Su- 
preme Court  stated  that: 

The  ball  clause  was  lifted  with  slight 
changes  from  the  English  Bill  of  Rights  Act. 
In  England  that  clause  has  never  been 
thought -to  accord  a  right  to  bail  In  all  cases, 
but  merely  to  provide  that  ball  shall  not  be 
excessive  in  those  cases  where  it  Is  prop>er  to 
grant  ball.  When  this  clause  was  carried  over 
Into  our  BUI  of  Rights,  nothing  was  said  that 
Indicated  amy  different  concept.  The  Eighth 
Amendment  has  not  prevented  Congress  from 
defining  the  classes  of  cases  in  which  bail 
shall  be  allowed  in  this  country.  Thus,  in 
criminal  cases  where  the  punishment  may  be 
death,  ball  is  not  compulsory.  Indeed,  the 
very  language  of  the  Amendment  fails  to  say 
all  arrests  must  be  bailable. 

The  case  of  United  States  ex  rel.  Cov- 
ington V.  Coparo,  297  P.  Supp.  203 
(S.D.K.Y.  1969)  reaffirmed  the  Carlson 
case.  The  Court  said  in  the  Covington 
case  that: 

Congress  could,  without  running  afoul  of 
the  Eighth  Amendment  .  .  .  provide  .  .  . 
that  persons  accused  of  kidnaping,  bank  rob- 


bery with  force  and  violence,  or  other  serious 
crimes  are  not  entitled  to  ball  as  a  matter  of 

right. 

The  Honorable  John  N.  Mitchell,  in  an 
article  written  for  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia Law  Review — Mitchell,  Bail  Reform, 
and  the  Constitutionality  of  Pretrial  De- 
tention, 55  Va.  L.  Rev.  1223  (1969)  states 
that: 

Case  precedent  and  history,  therefore,  be- 
lle the  contention  that  the  Elighth  Amend- 
ment grants  a  right  to  pretrial  release  in  all 
criminal  cases,  or  even  in  all  noncapital 
•  cases.  When  the  language  of  the  Amend- 
ment is  analyzed  in  the  historical  context  In 
which  it  was  adopted,  its  ambiguity  must  be 
resolved,  as  in  Carlson  v.  London  in  favor  of 
the  interpretation  that  although  ball  may 
never  be  excessive,  there  is  no  absolute  right 
tobaU. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  while 
we  are  concerned  about  the  rights  of  the 
defendant,  at  the  same  time  we  are  con- 
cerned about  the  rights  of  scxiety  and 
particularly  the  victims  of  criminal  acts. 
It  is  imperative  that  the  rights  of  society 
be  protected.  In  my  opinion,  this  has  not 
been  the  case  in  the  past  few  years. 

The  no-knock  provision  in  this  bill  has 
also  been  the  object  of  various  criticisms. 
The  necessity  and  usefulness  of  such  a 
provision  have  been  questioned.  It  should 
be  a  well-known  fact  that  an  element  of 
surprise  is  necessary  in  order  that  cer- 
tain criminals  be  apprehended.  Surprise 
is  also  essential  for  the  seizure  of  con- 
demning evidence  in  cases  where  such 
evidence  can  be  easily  destroyed  or  hid- 
den. This  provision  will  make  it  much 
harder  for  the  known  criminal  to  escape 
through  another  exit  or  destroy  evidence 
needed  for  a  conviction.  It  has  been 
charged  that  this  provision  experiments 
with  District  of  Columbia  residents  and 
uses  them  as  guinea  pigs  before  applying 
this  law  to  the  rest  of  the  Nation.  It  has 
been  said  that  this  law  is  repressive,  that 
it  discriminates  against  blacks  and  that 
it  resembles  fascism.  Mr.  President,  these 
accusations  are  ill-conceived,  unfounded, 
and  untrue.  The  facts  are  that  a  majority 
of  the  States  either  by  case  law  or  crim- 
inal statute  have  had  no-knock  authority 
for  years.  S.  2601  clarifies  existing  law 
and  provides  additional  safeguards  for 
the  protection  of  individual  privacy.  For 
example,  the  probable  cause  standard 
is  required  before  the  police  can  enter 
imder  no-knock  authority.  It  is  also  man- 
datory that  prior  judicial  approval  be 
obtained  before  entry  without  notice, 
when  the  circumstances  which  would  jus- 
tify such  entry  are  known  at  the  time 
application  for  a  warrant  is  made. 

Mr.  President,  at  a  time  such  sis  the 
present,  when  the  crime  rate  is  at  an  all- 
time  high;  when  it  is  unsafe  to  walk  on 
our  streets  after  dark;  when  it  is  neces- 
sary to  practically  double  the  number 
of  police  in  an  attempt  to  maintain  law 
and  order,  it  would  be  easy  to  succumb 
to  emotionalism  ob^  fear,  and,  therefore, 
call  for  measures  and  programs  which 
would  be  unwise.  I  am  pleased  that  this 
has  not  happened.  The  bill  we  have  be- 
fore us  has  been  carefully  considered. 
Safeguards  have  been  provided  which 
protect  and  balance  the  rights  of  the 
individual  and  society.  The  Honorable 
George  L.  Hart.  Jr.,  Judge  of  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  EWstrict  of  Colum- 
bia, succinctly  stated  this  need  for  bcd- 


ance.  In  his  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  'Rights. 
Judge  Hari;  stated : 

Surely,  it  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  balance 
the  interests  of  an  individual  charged  with 
a  serious  crime  .  .  .  against  the  rights  of  a 
law-abiding  citizen  not  to  be  robbed,  raped 
or  murdered  in  his  or  her  home  or  on  the 
streets.  There  are  powerful  and  compelling 
arguments  as  to  why  the  rights  of  both 
should  be  protected.  I  suggest  a  balancing  is 
desirable  which  considers  the  rights  of  both. 
Insofar  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  It  Is  desira- 
ble,to  weigh  one  right  against  the  other 
right,  and  to  devise  a  plan,  which  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible,  vrtll  protect  both. 

I  sometimes  think  that  ...  we  put  too 
much  stress  on  statistics  and  the  rights  of 
the  person  charged  with  a  crime,  and  wholly 
Ignore  the  human  elements  as  they  apply  to 
the  victim.  In  other  words,  we  talk  of  the 
accused  as  a  deeply  concerned  human  being 
and  citizen,  which  he  Is,  but  consider  the 
victim  only  as  a  cold.  Inhuman  statistic, 
which  he  Is  not.  He,  too,  is  a  human  being 
and  a  citizen  deserving  of  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  favorable 
passage  of  this  bill  through  the  adoption 
of  the  conference  report. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. In  accordance  with  the  previous 
order,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  is  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  20  minutes. 


MILITARY    AUTHORIZATION,    1971 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  two  major  areas  in  the  military  au- 
thorization bill  which  will  soon  be  before 
the  Senate  for  consideration  is  the  re- 
search, development,  test  and  evaluation 
appropriation  for  which  $7.4  billion  is 
requested.  I  believe  it  is  the  most  com- 
plicated and  certainly  the  most  forward 
l(X)king  program  of  the  Department  of 
Defense.  It  may  also  be  described  as  the 
spring  from  which  fiows  all  of  the  knowl- 
edge and  genius  that  provides  the  United 
States  with  the  most  powerful  and  mod- 
em military  forces  in  the  world. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Di- 
rector of  Defense  Research  and  Engi- 
neering have  called  the  research  and  de- 
velopment budget  a  "rock  bottom"  budg- 
et, just  as  they  have  described  the  entire 
military  procurement  budget.  However, 
the  committee  has  taken  much  greater 
pains  this  year  in  examining  the  many 
programs  included  under  this  account. 
The  review  in  depth,  which  was  con- 
ducted largely  by  the  ad  hoc  Subcom- 
mittee on  Research  and  Development, 
chaired  by  the  very  able  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire,  Senator  McIntyre, 
identified  specific  programs  in  the  bill 
which  could  be  reduced  without  serious 
consequence.  I  should  emphasize  that 
these  were  difficult  judgments  which 
were  reached  after  lengthy' delibera- 
tion. Nonetheless,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  committee,  these  reductions  will 
have  no  detrimental  eflfect  cwi  our  fu- 
ture military  capability;  but  to  go  be- 
yon(i  these  reductlms  could  undermine 
the  irery  heart  of  oar  military  technology. 
RKDtTcnoN  or  rrxMS  totaling  $464.1  million 

OR    6.3    PERCENT  BKLOW   THE   BT7DGET 

The  committee  has  recommended  the 
reduction  or  elimination  of  52  programs 
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in  the  total  amount  of  $464.1  million^^or^ 
6.3  percent.  This  was  partly  offset  by  a 
transfer  of  $79  million  for  two  S-3A  test 
aircraft  from  the  Navy  procurement 
budget  which  should  have  been  included 
in  the  research  and  development  account. 
The  result  is  a  reduction  of  $385.1  mil- 
lion. This  will  provide  authorization  of 
$7,016  bUlion  which  is  $249.1  million, 
lower  than  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  President,  this  subject  matter  was 
reviewed  in  great  depth  by  an  ad  hoc 
Subcommittee  on  Research  and  Develop- 
ment of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, ably  led  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre).  They  iden- 
tified the  specific  programs  in  this  bill 
which,  in  their  opinion,  should  be  re- 
duced. 

I  should  emphasize  that  these  were 
difficult  judgments,  but  they  were 
reached  after  lengthy  deliberation.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  committee,  these  re- 
ductions will  have  no  detrimental  effect 
on  our  future  military  capabilities. 

We  do  believe,  though,  that  to  go  be- 
yond these  reductions  could  undermine 
the  very  heart  of  our  military  technology. 
The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  will 
later  present  to  this  body,  in  as  great  de- 
tail as  may  be  requested,  all  of  the  ma- 
jor or  medium-sized  items  in  this  part  of 
the  bill. 

GENERAL   MISUNDERSTANDING   OF   RESEARCH   AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  widespread 
misconception  of  the  research  and  de- 
velopment programs  which  I  would  like 
to  clarify  as  much  as  possible.  Too  often 
the  program,  all  $7  billion  of  it,  is 
thought  to  be  mostly  for  the  pay  of  scien- 
tists and  engineers  who  work  with  test 
tubes  and  computers  primarily  to  ad- 
vance our  technology'.  This  is  not  so. 

Of  the  $7  billion  recommended  by  the 
committee,  only  5  percent,  or  $0.4  billion 
goes  to  bEisic  research.  The  major  part 
of  the  program,  involving  the  engineer- 
ing and  operational  development  pro- 
grams totals  $3.7  billion  which  amoimts 
to  more  than  50  percent  of  the  entire 
program.  These  programs  provide  for  the 
production  of  development  models  of 
complete  weapon  systems  such  as  the 
new  F-14  plane  for  the  Navy  and  the  new 
F-15  plane  for  the  Air  Force,  both  ad- 
vanced fighters,  Minuteman  ballistic  mis- 
siles, and  the  Navy  Poseidon,  that  are 
tested  and  followed  later  by  procurement 
for  the  operating  forces. 

Everything,  all  the  costs,  are  labeled 
Research  and  Development  until  the  ac- 
tual pr(5curement  of  a  weapon  starts,  but 
it  is  certainly  an  error  to  think  of  any- 
thing like  a  major  part  of  those  sums 
going  into  the  basic  research  account. 

Another  large  segment  of  the  program, 
$1.2  billion  or  15  percent,  pays  for  the 
operation,  management,  and  mainte- 
nEtnce  of  the  Defense  research,  develop- 
ment, and  test  organization.  This  in- 
cludes some  88,000  civiUan  scientific, 
engineering,  technical,  administrative, 
and  maintenance  personnel  who  man 
the  130  Government-owned  installations 
supported  by  this  program. 

That  is  a  vast  undertaking,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  actual  testing  and  evaluation, 
testing  over  and  over  again  our  vast 
weapons  system  for  the  air,  for  the  sea, 


Sr  under  the  sea,  and  for  ground  weap- 
ons of  all  kinds.  One  of  our  outstanding 
installations  of  that  kind  is  Edwards  Air 
Force  Base,  in  California.  There  we  have 
a  number  of  test  pilots  who  carry  on 
every  kind  of  conceivable  testing  and 
evaluation  of  these  weapons  before  they 
are  put  into  procurement.  Then,  as  we 
have  to  make  add-ons  and  modifications, 
they  continue  to  test  the  weapons.  It  is 
an  amazing  experience  to  be  taken 
through  there  and  to  be  shown  what  a 
complete  setup  we  have,  and  one  is  con- 
vinced of  its  necessity. 

Another  32,000  military  personnel  who 
work  at  these  activities  are  paid  from  an- 
other appropriation. 

The  remaining  $1.8  billion  provides  for 
the  exploratory  development  and  ad- 
vanced development  work  that  bridges 
the  gap  between  the  knowledge  gleaned 
from  basic  research  and  translates  it  into 
hardware  that  is  brought  together  to 
form  our  complex  weapon  systems. 

AUSTERITY      OF      THE       AUTHORISATION      RECOM- 
MENDED   BY    THE    COMMITTEE 

The  committee  recommendation  is  the 
lowest  amount  since  fiscal  year  1966, 
which  was  $6.7  billion.  If  inflation  is 
taken  Into  account,  and  the  content  of 
the  program  is  put  on  a  comparable  basis, 
it  is  the  lowest  amoimt  since  fiscal  year 
1960,  when  it  was  less  than  $5.5  billion. 
I  want  to  make  the  point  very  clear.  This 
is  the  most  austere  program,  in  total  dol- 
lars, in  the  past  10  years. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  want  to  commend  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi.  I  am  aware  of 
the  purpose  and  general  content  of  what 
he  is  discussing,  and  I  should  like  to 
point  out  at  this  time  a  matter  with 
which  I  am  sure  he  will  agree. 

I  have  checked  certain  figures;  and, 
whereas  the  budget  for  defense  needs  in 
1962  was  48  percent  and  for  human  re- 
sources was  29  percent,  and  in  1968  the 
budget  for  defense  was  44  percent  and 
for  human  resources  was  34  percent,  now 
the  human  resources  aspects  of  the  bud- 
get have  exceeded  defense  by  41  percent 
to  37  percent. 

The  Senator,  of  course,  is  quite  right  in 
pointing  out  the  austerity  of  the  budget 
and  the  fact  that  almost  all  has  been 
squeezed  out  that  possibly  could  be 
squeezed  out.  I  am  very  glad  that  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  the  man  most  com- 
petent to  testify  on  these  matters,  is 
making  a  record  as  to  the  essential  needs 
of  the  country. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  re- 
ordering of  priorities,  which,  when  trans- 
lated, means,  "I  want  what  I  can  get 
for  my  particular  crowd."  Only  one  pri- 
ority transcends  all  others,  and  that  is 
the  security  and  the  defense  of  the 
United  States — not  merely  this  year  but 
in  this  entire  decade.  Without  protecting 
that  No.  1  priority,  no  other  priority  will 
be  around  to  enjoy. 

Does  the  Senator  agree? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  certainly  do  agree.  I 
thank  the  Senator  very  much  for  his 
very  timely  remarks. 

I  think  that  this  is  a  very  austere  pro- 
gram, as  the  Senator  has  said;  but  every 


major  phase  of  it  certainly  should  be 
fully  explained  and  every  Senator  should 
have  a  chance  to  have  it  explained  In 
such  a  way  that  it  can  be  understood. 
We  did  not  want  to  bring  in  any  extra 
dollars.  So  this  bill  has  been  pursued 
very  vigorously  and  very  completely.  I 
can  say,  on  my  own  responsibility,  that 
it  is  the  most  austere  program  in  total 
dollars  that  we  have  had  in  the  last  10 
years. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  is  recognized  gen- 
erally that  when  military  forces  are  be- 
ing reduced  and  when  military-  pi-ocure- 
ment  is  cut  back,  research  and  develop- 
ment takes  on  even  greater  importance.^ 
With  fewer  weapons  and  men,  the  qual- 
ity of  our  arms  must  be  supreme  to  over- 
come the  superior  numbers  of  our 
enemies.  A  strong  and  viable  research 
and  development  program  provides  the 
ability  to  react,  albeit  sometimes  too 
slowly,  to  this  need.  Nevertlieless,  it  is 
tlie  considered  opinion  of  the  committee 
that  the  reductions  which  we  have  rec- 
ommended in  the  fact  of  the  sober  facts 
that  I  havte  stated  before — severe  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, priority  of  domestic  problems,  and 
infiation — can  be  sustained  without 
jeopardy  to  our  present  or  future  defense 
posture.  This  opinion  was  reached  with 
a  full  awareness  of  the  fact  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  devoting  more  effort  to 
mihtary-related  research  and  develop- 
ment than  is  the  United  States.  We  will 
have  to  examine  this  imbalance  care- 
fully in  considering  future  budgets. 

MAJOR   PROGRAMS   INCLUDED   IN   THE   BILL 

The  authorization  which  the  commit- 
tee recommends  will  provide  for  a  lower 
basic  research  program  than  in  fiscal 
years  1969  and  1970.  This  is  consistent 
with  a  shift  in  emphasis  from  defense  to 
nondefense  agencies,  which  has  been 
recognized  in  the  committee  report.  It 
supports  the  continued  development  of 
such  important  weapon  systems  as  the 
p_14 — $324  million— and  F-15A— $370 
million — advanced  fighters,  the  S-3A 
antisubmarine  warfare  aircraft^ — $208 
million — Safeguard — $365  million— B-1 
advanced  bomber — $50  million — Minute- 
man — $224  million — and  Poseidon— $123 
million.  It  provides  also  for  initiation  of 
development  of  the  A-X  close  air  sup- 
port aircraft— $27.9  mUlion. 

SOME  or  THE  MAJOR  PROGRAMS  REDUCH)  BY  THE 
COMMITTEE 

The  major  reductions  recommended 
by  the  Committee  include  such  programs 
as  the  B-1  advanced  bomber — from  $100 
to  $50  million — the  Subsonic  Cruise 
Armed  Decoy,  called  SCAD— from  $33.6 
million  to  "0" — the  Short  Range  Air-to- 
Air  Missile — from  $37.2  million  to  $8.0 
million— and  the  Cheyenne  helicopter— 
from  $17.6  million  to  "O*. 

SOVIET    RESEARCH    AND    DEVELOPMENT    ETTORT 
EXCEEDS    THAT    OF    UNITED    STATES 

We  must  recognize  that  there  are  cer- 
tain risks  which  we  must  assume  in  re- 
ducing the  research  and  development 
program.  There  is  the  ominous  picture 
of  a  constantly  Increasing  Soviet  re- 
search and  development  program.  Emr- 
ing  the  past  few  years,  total  Soviet  R. 
ti  D.  has  been  growing  by  about  10  per- 
cent per  year  while  ours  hzs  essentially 
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leveled  off.  The  comparison  Is  even  more 
dramatic  for  R.  &  D.  devoted  to  military, 
atomic  energy,  and  space.  For  example, 
during  the.  1960's  the  Soviet  military  R. 
&  D.  Increased  by  about  60  percent  while 
U.S.  military  R.  k  D.  increased  by  rough- 
ly 30  percent.  In  absolute  dollans,  esti- 
mates for  1970  show  the  Soviets  ahead 
of  the  U.S.  by  more  than  20  percent. 
The  simple  fact  is  that  we  have  been 
overtaken  by  the  Soviets  in  total  R.  &  D. 
effort  expended  for  military,  atomic  en- 
ergy, and  space;  and  the  gap  appears  to 
be  widening.  This  situation  cannot  be 
tolerated  for  long,  since  our  technologi- 
cal superiority  Is  in  danger.  As  I  have 
stated  before,  we  will  have  to  watch  this 
item  very  closely  in  the  future. 

I  have  been  at  this  long  enough  not 
to  be  frightened  by  some  new  story  about 
what  the  Soviets  may  be  doing  or  what 
they  are  planning  to  do.  We  have  certain 
IdeEis  about  what  their  capacity  is  and 
what  they  are  doing,  and  it  would  be  the 
height  of  folly  If  we  did  not  weigh  those 
the  best  we  could  and  make  certain  that 
we  are  on  the  alert. 

With  respect  to  the  research  and  de- 
velopment program,  I  hope  Senators  are 
close  enough  to  It  to  realize  that  even 
though  we  might  spend  $100  million  on 
a  weapon  that  did  not  develop,  that  is 
not  lost  money,  it  is  not  waste,  and  cer- 
tainly It  does  not  mean,  that  it  was  even 
in  calculation.  That  has  to  be  charged 
to  the  profit  and  loss  of  experimentation, 
the  concept  of  finding  out  what  will 
work:  and  you  will  always  go  forward 
knowing  what  will  work  when  you  find 
out  that  certain  things  will  not  work. 
That  costs  money,  also,  as  Thomas  A. 
Edison  learned  when  he  was  trying  to 
perfect  the  first  incandescent  lamp.  So 
even  though  we  have  prospective  weap- 
ons that  do  not  work  out,  at  the  same 
time  much  is  learned  and  much  good 
comes  from  experiments  we  have  made. 

My  purpose  in  making  this  short 
speech  today  on  research  and  develop- 
ment is  to  touch  upon  some  of  the  high- 
lights and  to  give  some  idea  of  the  per- 
centage of  this  large  sum  of  money  that 
goes  for  actual  basic  research,  how  much 
for  engineering,  how  much  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  pilot  models,  as  they  might 
be  called,  and  how  much  for  the  actual 
testing,  which  is  a  tremendous  part  of 
putting  any  weapon  in  the  field. 

CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion,  the  committee  believes 
that  its  recommendation  will  provide  an 
austere  level  of  funds  to  support  only  the 
most  essential  research  and  development 
programs.  Measured  against  a  rigid  time 
frame,  which  averages  about  7  years 
from  the  Initiation  of  development  to  the 
delivery  of  fully  tested  weapon  systems 
in  quantity  for  operational  use,  the  need 
for  an  adequate  level  of  funds  to  insure 
a  stable  program  each  year  cannot  be 
argued.  If  significant  changes  occur  in 
the  aimual  authorization  for  research 
and  development,  the  disruption  of  major 
development  programs  would  be  extreme- 
ly costly,  and  result  in  undue  program 
delays.  The  order  of  national  priorities 
and  the  serious  economic  outlook  de- 
mand the  utmost  prudence  in  the  selec- 
tion of  those  programs  and  weapons  sys- 
tems which  offer  the  greatest  promise 
for  improving  our  future  military  capa- 
bility. 


Mr.  President,  as  a  final  thought,  I 
woxild  emphasize  that  the  heavy  burden 
of  examining  the  entire  research  and  de- 
velopment program  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  has  been  borne  by  the  Re- 
search and  Development  Subcommittee 
under  the  able  chairmanship  of  Senator 
McIntyre.  Senator  McIntyre  will  cover 
the  research  and  development  program 
in  great  depth  in  a  separate  statement  to 
be  presented  during  tiie  course  of  debate 
qn  the  bill.  The  purpose  of  my  remarks 
has  been  to  summarize  and  cover  some 
of  the  significant  aspects  of  this  program. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre)  will  also  be 
here  to  answer  questions,  as  will  other 
members  of  the  subcommittee.  They  will 
be  prepared  to  go  into  any  of  these  pro- 
grams in  depth.  They  have  heard  the 
testimony  and  have  the  facts  taken  from 
responsible  witnesses  to  back  up  their 
conclusions  and  will  be  able  to  disciiss 
the  most  diflQcult  part  of  the  bill. 

We  must  make  some  allowances  in 
there  for  experiments,  as  I  said  before, 
which  do  not  always  turn  out.  We  have 
also  got  to  make  allowances  for  certain 
basic  research  which  must  go  on  all  the 
time. 

People  have  asked  me  many  questions, 
such  as.  "Here  is  a  weapon  that  is  10 
years  old.  Why  do  you  spend  so  much 
money  to  continue  research  and  devel- 
opment on  it?" 

/—because,  there  is  continuous,  progres- 
sive development  to  any  weapon  which 
lasts  for  any  length  of  time  and  if  we 
do  not  bring  it  up  to  date  and  add  on 
the  newest  developments,  provided  the 
weapon  can  take  it,  it  quickly  becomes 
obsolete. 

I  refer  to  the  F-4  Phantom  jet, 
which  has  proven  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
airplanes  and  the  most  useful  airplanes 
the  Air  Force  and  the  Navy  have  ever 
used.  They  are  delighted  to  have  it. 
I  believe  that  the  first  one  came  off 
the  assembly  line  about  12  years  ago 
and  is  still  one  of  the  workhorses  for 
the  Air  Force  and  Navy.  It  is  a  plane 
which  has  been  kept  up  to  date  and  on 
which  a  small  research  and  develop- 
ment program  is  still  being  carried  on 
up  until  now. 

The  same  is  true  with  the  Polaris 
submarine.  A  number  of  these  are  be- 
ing converted  to  the  Poseidon  program 
which  will  carry  the  new  mLsslle. 

I  can  giVe  a  simpler  illustration.  I 
remember  from  childhood  that  the  Rem- 
ington Arms  Co.  made  shotguns.  So  did 
the  Winchester  people.  They  kept  experi- 
menting, experimenting,  and  improving. 
I  believe  that  Winchester  sold  out  and  is 
not  known  by  that  name  any  more;  but 
I  am  fortimate  enough  to  possess  one  of 
the,  modem  Remington  automatics.  We 
are  all  indebted  to  the  research  and  de- 
velopment carried  on  by  private  enter- 
prise in  the  relatively  simple  development 
of  that  weapon. 

Other  illustrations  can  be  made  of  the 
Ford  Motor  Co.,  General  Motors,  Chrys- 
ler, and  other  corporations  with  their 
tremendous  research  and  development 
programs  which  go  oh  all  the  time. 
They  cost  a  great  deal  of  money. 

In  the  case  of  this  one  department  of 
Grovemment,  research  and  development 
does  cost  a  great  deal  of  money,  but 
if  we  had  to  hire  a  company  to  do  all 


of  this  for  us  and  we  had  to  bear  the 
cost  of  creating  such  an  organization, 
and  so  forth,  it  would  cost  us,  in  this 
instance,  even  more. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gravel).  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  will  now  proceed  to  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business. 

Mr.  8TENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  cleric 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  KTC. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allen)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  letters,  which  were  re- 
ferred as  Indicated : 

Report  on  Proposed  Army  National  Gt7Aro 
Facxlitiks 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense   (InMallatloxis  and  Hous- 
ing) ,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  the  location,  nature,  and  estimated  cost 
of  certain  facilities  project*  proposed  t<.^  be 
undertaken  for  the  Army  National   Guard 
(with  an  accomp>anylng  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
Report  of  Small  Business  Administration 
A   letter   from    the   Administrator,   Small 
Business  Administration,  reporting,  pursuant 
to  law,  on  the  disbursements  made  to  small 
business  firms,  dated  July  20,   1970;    to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
Report  on  Services  to  Families  Receiving 
An)  TO  Pamilxes  WrrH  Dependent  Chil- 
dren 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  services  to  families  receiv- 
ing aid  to  families  with  dependent  children, 
dated  July,  1970  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
Report  on  Closed  Basin  DrvisioN,  San  Luis 
Valley  Project,  Colo. 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  the  Closed  Basin  Division.  San 
Luis  Valley  Project,  Colo,  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

Proposed  Explosives  Control  Act  of  1970 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  regulate  the  importation,  manufacture, 
distribution,  storage  and  possession  of  ex- 
plosives, blasting  agents  and  detonators  and 
for  other  purposes  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers); to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated : 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allen)  : 
A   joint  resolution  of   the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California;   to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

"Assembly  Joint  Rsbolution  No.  20 — 

Relative  to  Txachers'  Retirement 
"Whereas.  The  California  Legislature  passed 
teachers'  rertlrement  bills  In  the  1967  Regular 
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Session  and  In  the  1969  Regular  Session, 
which  were  not  enacted  Into  law.  to  grant  re- 
tirement credit  for  out-of-state  service  to  the 
mobile  teacher;  and 

"Whereas.  Approximately  BO  percent  of  the 
'California  teachers  have  out-of-0tate  service 
credit  for  which  they  will  be  penalised  dvirlng 
their  retirement  years;  and 

"Whereas,  The  retirement  problems  of  the, 
mobile  teacher  are  long  standing  In  Califor- 
nia as  w«ll  as  In  other  states;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Joint  NEA-NCTR  task  force 
has  piresented  a  projxjsal  to  alleviate  a  sig- 
nificant long  standing  problem;  and 

"Whereas,  After  due  and  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  public  interest,  legislation  has 
been  introduced  In  Congress  which  provides 
for  improvement  of  education  by  increasing 
the  freedom  of  the  nation's  teachers  to 
change  employment  across  state  lines  with- 
out substantial  lose  of  retirement  benefits, 
through  establishing  of  a  federal-state  pro- 
gram allowing  covered  teachers  at  least  10 
years  of  credit  for  public  teaching  service  not 
covered  by  the  system;  and 

"Whereas,  This  federal  legislation  provides 
that  the  federal  government  shall  provide  40 
percent  of  the  cost  for  funding,  with  the  re- 
maining 60  percent  to  be  shared  by  the  state 
or  local  sj-stem,  or  both,  and  individual 
teacher;  and  provides  an  additional  amount 
for  administration;  and 

"Whereas,  The  legislation  has  been  referred 
to  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee  of  the 
91st  Congress  for  hearing  and  action;  now, 
therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the  Leg- 
,  Islature  of  the  State  of  California  respectfully 
memorializes  the  President  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  support  and  enact 
legislation  to  provide  for  a  federal-state  pro- 
gram allowing  covered  teachers  at  leest  10 
years  of  credit  for  public  teaching  service  not 
covered  by  their  present  retirement  system; 
tuid  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  Hoiise 
of  Representatives,  and  tc  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Tamagusuku 
Village  Assembly,  Okinawa,  praying  for  the 
removal  of  poison  gas  weapons  from 
Okinawa;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  ALLm)  announced  that  on  to- 
day, July  21, 19ft),  he  signed  the  following 
enrolled  bills,  which  has  previously  been 
signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives : 

S.  759.  An  act  to  declare  that  the  United 
States  holds  in  trust  for  the  Washoe  Tribe 
of  Indians  certain  lands  In  Alpine  County, 
California; 

S.  1046.  An  act  to  protect  consumers  by 
providing  a  civil  remedy  for  misrepresenta- 
tion of  the  quality  of  articles  composed  in 
whole  or  part  of  gold  or  sliver  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S.  1456.  An  act  to  amend  section  8c (I)  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  reen- 
acted  and  amended  by  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Agreement  Act  of  1937  and  subse- 
quent legislation,  so  as  to  permit  marketing 
orders  applicable  to  apples  to  provide  for 
paid  advertising; 

S.  3274.  An  act  to  implement  the  Conven- 
tion on  the  Recognition  and  E^nforcement  of 
Foreign  Arbitral  Awards; 

H.R.  14452.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  desig- 
nation of  special  policemen  at  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  and  for  other  purposes 
and 

H.R.  14453.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Pub- 


lic Printer  to  grant  time  ofif  as  compensa- 
tion for  overtime  worked  by  certain  employ- 
ees of  the  Government  Printing  Office,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio: 
S.  4102.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  an  Increase 
in  the  amount  of  the  personal  exemption; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio  when 
he  introduced  the  blU  appear  earlier  in  the 
Record  under  the  a^roprlate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  STEVfflNS : 
S.  4103.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  March 
3,    1899,   relating  ti   penalties  for   wrongful 
deposit  of  certain/refuse.  Injury  to  harbor 
Improvements ,^jra  obstruction  of  navigable 
waters;  to~%h«^ommlttee  on  Public  Works. 
(The   remarks   of   Mr.    Stevens    when    he 
introduced  the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JAVTTS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN.  Mr.  Brooke,  Mr.  Goodell, 
Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Hollings,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr. 

SCHWEIKER)  : 

S.  4104.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Child  Nutri- 
tion Act  of  1966  to  strengthen  and  Improve 
the  school  breakfast  program  for  children 
carried  out  under  such  act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

( The  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when  he  intro- 
duced the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heeding.) 
By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 
S.  4105.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  In  order  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  incur  obliga- 
tions for  construction  grants  under  section 
8  of  such  act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works, 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnuson  when  he 
Introduced  the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Rec- 
ord under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Jackson,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Hughes, 
Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph,  and   Mr.   Williams   of   New 
Jersey)  : 
S.  4106.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  in  order  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Health  Service  Corps; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnttson  when  he 
introduced  the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Rec- 
ord under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HRUSKA: 
S.  4107.  A  bill  to  regulate  the  Importation, 
manufacture,  distribution,  storage,  and  pos- 
session of  explosives,  blasting  agents,  and 
detonators,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  1^.  Hruska  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  PROXMTRE : 
S.  4108.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Truth  in 
Lending  Act  to  protect  consumers  against 
careless  and  erroneous  billings;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Proxmire  when  he 
introduced  the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Rec- 
ord under  the  appropriate  heading.) 


S.  4103— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
RELATING  TO  PENALTIES  FOR 
OBSTRUCTION  OF  NAVIGABLE 
WATERS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today  which  will 
increase  the  penalties  for  violations  of 


the  Refuse  Act  of  1899.  This  venerable 
law  is  an  important  part  of  the  effort 
to  halt  abuse  of  the  Nation's  waterways. 

Alaskans  have  witnessed  the  ineffec- 
tiveness of  laws  whose  penalties  are  less 
than  the  value  of  the  violation.  Foreign 
fishermen  have  repeatedly  penetrated 
American  waters  secure  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  fines  imposed  on  them  will  be 
far  less  than  the  profits  of  their  expedi- 
tions. 

The  Refuse  Act  of  1899  penalizes  a  dif- 
ferent abuse  of  our  waterways — chemical 
abuse.  With  a  maximum  penalty  of 
$2,500,  the  act  is  ineffective  against  large- 
scale  violators  who  find  it  profitable  to 
break  the  law  when  the  penalties  are 
small. 

About  27,000  Alaskans  participate  in 
the  conimercial  fishing  industry.  Thous- 
ands more  enjoy  Alaska's  coastline  and 
inland  waterways.  Every  Alaskan  feels  a 
strong  commitment  to  keeping  the  Na- 
tion's waters  clean.  Witli  this  bill  the 
maximum  penalty  will  be  raised  to 
$100,000,  and  repeated  Infractions  will 
be  treated  as  separate  violations  each 
day  they  continue.  For  those  who  care- 
lessly contaminate  our  waters,  we  must 
up  the  ante. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Fan- 
nin) .  The  bill  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  4103)  to  amend  the  act  of 
March  3,  1899,  relating  to  penalties  for 
wrongful  deposit  of  certain  refuse,  injury 
to  harbor  improvements,  and  obstruction 
of  navigable  waters;  introduced  by  Mr. 
Stevens,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 


S.    4104  —  INTRODUCTION    OF   THE 
SCHOOL  BREAKFAST  ACT  OF  1970 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  for  myself 
and  Senators  McGovern,  Brooke,  Good- 
ell, Hart,  Hollings,  Kennedy,  Pell, 
Scott,  and  Schweiker,  I  introduce  a  bill 
entitled  "The  School  Breakfast  Act  of 
1970." 

This  bill  woukl  expand  the  school 
breakfast  program  by ; 

First,  establishing  the  same  national 
eligibility  standards  for  free  and  reduced 
price  breakfasts  as  the  Congress  recently 
enacted  for  the  school  limch  program  in 
H.R.  515 — all  children  at  poverty  level 
would  receive  free  or  reduced-cost  break- 
fasts. In  addition,  the  bill  also  would  re- 
quire that  free  or  reduced-price  break- 
fast be  served  to  children  from  families 
eligible  for  financial  assistance  under 
Federal  or  State  welfare  programs ; 

Second,  making  the  program  perma- 
nent— it  is  due  to  expire  at  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1971  unless  the  authority  is 
extended ; 

Third,  directing  all  schools  having  a 
school  lunch  program  to  participate  in 
the  breakfast  program  after  July  1, 1972, 
unless  the  Secretary  determines  that 
such  participation  is  not  possible  or  is 
not  necessary  to  meet  the  nutritional 
needs  of  children  in  the  school ; 

Fourth,  increasing  the  authorization  In 
fiscal  1971  from  the  current  $25  million 
to  $100  million,  and  to  $200  million  In  fis- 
cal year  1972,  and  such  amounts  as 
necessary  for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year. 
Such  an  increase  would  provide  a  fund- 
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Ing  authorization  to  feed  approximately 
2.2  million  children  by  fiscal  year  1971 
and  4  million  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1972 — at  present  only  approximately 
450.000  children  are  receiving  breakfasts 
and  there  are  at  least  6  million  needy 
children  In  the  United  States; 

Fifth,  empowering  the  Government  to 
pay  the  full  cost  of  breakfast  programs 
in  the  neediest  schools ; 

Sixth,  directing  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  after  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Edvcation,  and  Wel- 
fare, to  utilize  fortliied  and  enriched 
foods  In  the  breakfast  program  where 
necessary  to  meet  known  nutritional  de- 
ficiencies of  children. 

Seventh,  requiring  schools  to  report  to 
State  education  agencies  each  month  the 
average  number  of  recipients  of  free  and 
reduced -cost  breakfasts  during  ^he  im- 
mediately preceding  month  &s  well  as 
provide  twice  a  year  estimates  of  the 
number  of  children  eligible  for  free  or  re- 
duced-cost breakfsists;  and  require  State 
education  agencies  to  report  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  each  month  the 
average  number  of  children  who  received 
free  and  reduced-cost  breakfasts  dur- 
ing the  immediately  preceding  month  in 
the  State  as  well  as  require  a  statewide 
estimate  twice  a  year  of  the  number  of 
children  eligible  for  free  or  reduced-cost 
breakfasts — same  reporting  as  in  re- 
cently enacted  school  lunch  bill, 
H.R.515. 

Eighth,  directing  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  in  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  Director  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  to  conduct  nutrition 
education  programs  utilizing  mass  media 
and  audiovisual  systems. 

The  President  recently  signed  into  law 
Public  Law  91-248  which  greatly  ex- 
pands the  school  lunch  program  and  re- 
quires that  all  needy  children  shall  re- 
ceive free  or  reduced-price  lunches.  This 
law  will  go  a  long  way  toward  fulfilling 
the  President's  commitment  to  feed  6.6 
million  needy  children  free  or  reduced- 
price  meals  by  the  end  of  this  year. 

However,  I  believe  that  we  must  not 
stop  with  expansion  of  the  lunch  pro- 
gram alone;  we  must  continue  with  sig- 
nificant expansion  of  our  school  break- 
fast program,  as  well.  A  lunch  alone  is 
not  sufficient  for  the  poor  child  who  in 
many  instances  htis  no  breakfast  at  home 
and  must  go  from  dinner  in  the  evening 
until  lunch  at  school  before  he  has  a 
nourishing  meal.  This  18-hour  timespan 
is  unsatisftictory,  even  for  an  adult. 

We  must  not  tell  the  hungry  child  he 
must  wait  until  lunch.  He  cannot  learn, 
cannot  be  responsive,  and  is  often  apa- 
thetic when  he  Is  himgry.  Also,  he  may 
often  be  disruptive  In  the  classroom  and 
classified  as  a  "problem  child"  when  the 
only  problem  is  an  empty  stomach. 

Therefore,  I  believe  it  is  essential 
that  both  breakfast  and  lunch  be  pro- 
vided to  needy  children.  Preliminary 
findings  of  studies  currently  being  con- 
ducted at  the  Tulane  University  Medical 
School  in  New  Orleans  suggest  that  feed- 
ing both  breakfast  and  lunch  to  children 
provides  benefits  and  yields  responsive- 
ness in  the  classroom  to  a  significantly 
higher  degree  than  does  either  meal 
alone. 


It  is  my  belief  that  just  providing  one 
meal  to  the  needy  child  serves  only  as  a 
"holding  action"  and  only  sustains  him 
without  any  significant  gains  and  im- 
provements. We  cannot  hope  to  correct 
any  problems  of  nutritional  deficiencies 
in  children  as  pointed  out  so  vividly  in 
the  National  Nutrition  Survey  by  pro- 
viding only  a  limch — that  is.  only  five 
meals  a  week  instead  of  a  possible  and 
necessary  10.  We  must  do  all  that  we  can 
to  see  that  needy  children  get  what  is 
necessary  to  better  their  nutritional 
status  and  thereby  Improve  their  cap- 
ability as  students  and  future  citizens. 
We  are  only  deluding  ourselves  If  we 
continuously  provide  funds  for  education 
when  malnutrition  remains  a  constant 
impediment  to  the  successful  use  of  those 
funds  for  improving  the  education  of 
poor  children.  We  must  concurrently  pro- 
vide funds  and  programs  to  eliminate  the 
crippling  and  devastating  problem  of 
hunger  and  malnutrition.  This  bill  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  meeting  that  ob- 
jective so  that  our  most  precious  re- 
source— our  children — will  be  guaranteed 
at  least  a  firm  nutritional  foundation 
on  which  to  msJce  of  themselves  what- 
ever their  ambition,  character,  and  vision 
will  allow. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  expansion  of 
the  school  breakfast  pfogram  is  the  next 
essential  step  in  the  fight  against  hun- 
ger in  America  which  has  seen  so  many 
advances  during  the  psist  year. 

I  see  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  in  the 
Chamber.  As  chairman  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Nutriton  and  Human 
Needs,  on  which  I  serve  as  the  ranking 
minority  member,  he  is  to  be  conmiended 
for  his  many  outstanding  efforts  to  elim- 
inate hunger  from  our  Nation  and  I  am 
pleased  that  he  is  a  cosponsor  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  bill  printed  in  the 
Record  and  I  hope  very  much  that  it 
will  have  early  symp>athetic  considera- 
tion by  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Fanning  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  4104)  to  amend  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966  to  strengthen  and 
improve  the  school  breakfast  program 
for  children  carried  out  under  such  act, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Javits  <for  himself  and  other  Sen- 
ators > .  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
cuHure  and  Forestry,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  4104 
Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  b€  cited  as  tiie  "School  Breakfast 
Act  of  1970". 

SCHOOL    BREAKrAST    PROGRAM    AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  2.  Section  4  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act 
of  1966  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SCHOOL    BREAKTAST    PROGRAM    AtTTHORlZATIONS 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971.  »100.000,000:  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1972.  $200,000,000;  and  such 


sums  as  may  be  necessary  in  each  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year  to  enable  schools  to  Initiate, 
maintain,  or  expnnd  nonprofit  breakfast  pro- 
grams for  school  children. 

"APPORTIONMENT  TO  STATES 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shaU  apportion  the 
funds  approprlat«d  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion tor  any  fiscal  year  In  accmtlance  with 
the  appcrtlomment  formula  contained  In  sec- 
tion 11  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act, 
as  amended. 

"STATE    MSBTTRSEMENT    TO    SCHOOLS 

"(c)  Funds  apportioned  and  paid  to  any 
State  for  the  purpose  of  this  section  shall 
be  disbursed  by  the  State  educational  agency 
to  schools  selected  by  It  to  assist  such  schools 
In  financing  all  or  part  of  the  operating  costs 
of  the  school  breakfast  program  In  such 
schools,  Including  the  cost  of  obtaining,  pre- 
paring, and  serving  food.  The  amounts  of 
funds  that  each  school  shall  from  time  to 
time  receive  shall  be  bajsed  on  the  need  of 
the  school  for  assistance  In  meeting  t^ie  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (d)  concerning  the 
service  of  breakfasts  to  children  unable  to 
pay  the  full  cnst  of  such  breakfasts.  In  se- 
lecting schools  for  participation  in  the  pro- 
gram, the  State  educational  agency  shall  give 
first  consideration  to  those  schools  with  high 
numbers  of  children  from  low-income  fami- 
lies and  to  those  schools  to  which  a  sub- 
stantial proportion  of  the  children  enrolled 
must  travel  long  distances  dally. 

"NxrmrnoNAL    and   other   program 

REQUIREMENTS 

"(d)  Breakfasts  served  by  schools  par- 
ticipating In  the  school  breakfast  program 
under  this  section  shall  consist  of  a  com- 
bination of  foods  and  shall  meet  minimum 
nutritional  requirements  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  after  consultation  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  on 
the  basis  of  tested  nutritional  research.  Such 
breakfasts  shall  also  Include  such  enriched 
and  fortified  foods  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines, after  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  appropri- 
ate to  meet  known  nutritional  deficiencies  of 
the  children  receiving  such  breakfasts,  with- 
out regard  to  whether  such  foods  are  in  sur- 
plus supply.  Such  breakfasts  shall  be  served 
without  cost  or  at  a  reduced  cost  only  to 
children  who  are  determined  by  local  school 
authorities  to  be  unable  to  pay  the  full  costs 
of  the  breakfast.  Such  determination  shall  be 
made  by  local  school  authorities  in  accord- 
ance with  a  publicly  announced  policy  and 
plan  applied  equitably  on  the  basis  of  criteria 
which,  as  a  minimum,  shall  Include  the  level 
of  family  Income,  Including  welfare  grants 
the  number  in  the  family  unit,  and  the  num- 
ber of  children  in  the  family  unit  attending 
school  or  service  Institutions;  but  by  January 
1,  1971,  any  child  who  Is  a  member  of  a 
household  which  either  (1)  has  an  annual 
income  not  above  the  applicable  family  size 
Income  level  set  forth  in  the  Income  poverty 
guidelines,  or  (2)  Is  eligible  for  financial  as- 
sistance under  a  Federal  or  State  public  wel- 
fare assistance  program  shall  be  served  meals 
free  or  at  a  reduced  cost.  The  income  poverty 
guidelines  to  be  used  for  any  fiscal  year  shall 
be  those  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  as  of 
July  1  of  such  year.  In  providing  meals  free 
or  at  reduced  cost  to  needy  children,  first 
priority  shall  be  given  to  providing  free  meals 
to  the  neediest  children.  Determination  with 
respect  to  the  annual  Income  of  any  house- 
hold shall  be  made  solely  on  the  basis  of  an 
aflOdavlt  executed  in  such  form  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe  by  an  adult  member  of 
such  household. 

"NONPRorrr  private  schools 

"(e)  The  withholding  of  funds  for  and 
disbursement  to  nonprofit  private  schools 
will  be  effected  In  accordance  with  section 
10  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act,  as 
amended,  exclusive  of  the  matching  provi- 
sions thereof. 
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"BREAKTAST  PROGRAM   PABTICIFATION 

■(f)  After  July  1,  1973,  any  school  partici- 
pating in  the  school  lunch  program  under 
the  National  School  Lunch  Act  shall  be  re- 
quired to  participate  in  the  school  breakfflif 
program  provided  for  under  this  Act  unless 
the  Secretary  determines  that  the  participa- 
tion of  such  school  in  the  school  breakfast 
program  is  not  possible  or  is  not  necessary 
in  order  to  meet  the  nutritional  needs  of  the 
children  attending  such  school. 

"REPORTS 

"(g)  (1)  Each  school  participating  In  the 
school  breakfast  program  under  this  Act  shall 
report  each  month  to  its  State  educational 
agency  the  average  number  of  children  in  the 
school  who  received  free  breakfasts  and  the 
average  number  of  children  who  received  re- 
duced price  breakfasts  during  the  Immedi- 
ately preceding  month.  Bach  participating 
school  shall  provide  an  estimate,  as  of  Octo- 
ber 1  and  March  1  of  each  year,  of  the  number 
of  children  who  are  eligible  for  a  free  or 
reduced  price  breakfast. 

"  (2)  The  State  educational  agency  of  each 
State  shall  report  to  the  Secretary  each 
month  the  average  number  of  children  In  the 
State  who  received  free  breakfasts  and  the 
average  number  of  children  In  the  State  who 
received  reduced  price  breakfasts  during  the 
Immediately  preceding  month.  Each  State 
educational  agency  shall  provide  an  estimate 
as  of  October  1  and  March  1  of  each  year, 
of  the  number  of  children  who  are  eligible 
for  a  free  or  reduced  price  breakfast." 

NXTTRrraON    EDUCATION    PROGRAMS 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  In  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  and  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
shall  conduct  programs  of  nutrition  educa- 
tion by  mass  media  and  audio  visual  systems. 
There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
.for  the  conduct  of  such  program  $2,500,000 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  and  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necesary  for  each  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year. 


S.  4105— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  AMEND  THE  FEDERAL  WATER 
POLLUTION  CONTROL  ACT 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
which  would  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollutifti  Control  Act. 

This  year.  Congress  is  considering  the 
most  far-reaching  amendments  to  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
since  the  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965  and 
the  Clean  Water  Restoration  Act  of  1966. 
On  April  28,  I  appeared  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Air  and  Water  Pollution 
and  described  the  progress  that  Metro- 
politan Seattle  has  been  able  to  make  in 
imoroving  water  quality.  The  results  from 
a  plan  approved  in  1958  have  been 
dramatic,  but  Seattle,  like  every  other 
major  metropolitan  area  in  this  coim- 
try,  has  a  long,  long  way  to  go  to  achieve 
and  maintain  consistently  high  water 
quality  standards.  To  achieve  this  goal  a 
number  of  significant  improvements  will 
have  to  be  made  in  the  statutory  base 
underlying  our  water  pollution  control 
programs.  Among  these  will  be  "contract 
authority"  or  some  similar  precommit- 
ment  technique  which  will  permit  and 
encourage  planning  for  the  use  of  funds 
over  a  period  of  several  years.  This'  will 
provide  a  much  sounder  and  more  efll- 
cient  approach  for  our  metropolitan 
areas.  There  will  have  to  be,  also,  more 
money.  F^cal  1971  is  the  last  year  of  the 


5-year  program  approved  by  Congress  In 
1966  and  an  appropriation  of  $1.25  bil- 
lion is  authorized.  The  full  authorized 
amount  must  be  appropriated  and  at  the 
same  time  we  must  legislatively  lay  new 
goals  for  the  next  several  years. 

The  first  section  of  the  bill  introduced 
today  is  the  authorization  section  for 
funding  of  the  Federal  assistance  for  the 
construction  of  municipal  waste  treat- 
ment facilities.  The  range  of  proposals 
pending  before  the  subcommittee  at  the 
moment  is  from  the  administration's  4- 
year  $1  billion  program — for  a  total  of  $4 
bUlion  In  Federal  f\mds — to  Senator 
MusKiE's  proposal  in  S.  3687  for  a  5- 
year  $2.5  billion  program — for  a  total  of 
$12.5  billion  in  Federal  funds.  Last  year 
the  Senate  voted  to  appropriate  $1  bil- 
lion for  waste  treatment  facilities.  This 
figure  finally  had  to  be  compromised  with 
the  House  at  $800  million. 

This  year,  fiscal  1971,  an  appropriation 
of  $1.25  biUion  is  authorized.  It  is  clear 
to  me,  and  I  think  to  each  one  of  us  who 
has  followed  the  fight  against  pollution 
that  we  must  appropriate  the  full  $1.25 
billion.  At  the  same  time,  in  all  future 
years  we  must  meet,  if  not  exceed,  $1.25 
billion  annually.  It  is  my  judgment  that 
Senator  Muskie's  proposed  figure  of  $2.5 
billion  is  realistic,  but  I  left  the  figure 
open  in  my  proposal  so  that  I  would  have 
a  chance  to  more  carefully  review  other 
alternatives  that  will  he  before  the  com- 
mittee and  which  will  be  presented 
shortly  to  the  Senate. 

My  testimony  on  April  28  before  the 
subcommittee  was  also  for  the  purpose 
of  introducing  Mr.  C.  V.  "Tom"  Gibbs, 
executive  director  of  the  municipality  of 
Metropolitan  Seattle  and  chairman  of 
the  Steering  Committee  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Metropolitan  Sewerage  Agen- 
cies— AMSA.  Mr.  Gibbs'  very  excellent 
statement  proposed  two  major  changes 
in  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act. 

The  first  of  these  is  an  amendment  to 
subsection  (f )  of  section  8  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  It  would 
authorize  a  special  20  percent  Incentive 
grant  for  new  construction  olf  .^pollution 
abatement  works  by  any  municipality 
which  has  built  sewerage  projects  since 
1956  that  qualified  for  Federal  assistance 
at  the  time  they  were  built  but  did  not  in 
fact  receive  the  30  percent  Federal  grant 
then  authorized.  The  total  of  these  in- 
centive grants  for  new  constructitHi 
would  be  limited  to  the  total  amount  of 
Federal  grants  for  which  such  munici- 
palities were  short-changed  over  the  pe- 
riod since  1956. 

There  is,  of  course,  something  basically 
unfair  about  penalizing  those  commu- 
nities— for  the  most  part  large  metro- 
politan areas  requiring  tremendous  ex- 
penditures— which  responded  at  an  early 
stage  to  their  local  community  needs  and 
the  concept  underlying  the  Federal  sup- 
porting program.  Those  communities  did 
not  receive  the  full  Federal  incentive 
grants  due  them  under  the  program ;  this 
was  not  because  of  any  failure  on  their 
part  but,  rather,  because  of  the  lack  of 
full  funding  for  the  authorized  program 
and  the  additional  doUar  ceiling  imposed 
on  all  projects  grants — an  obvious  dis- 
crimination against  the  major  metro- 


politan areas.  Those  cities  which  have, 
therefore,  committed  their  resources  and 
in  effect  mortgaged  their  bonding  and 
financing  ability  for  the  future  in  order 
to  initiate  a  program  of  water  pollution 
control  should,  in  my  view,  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  continue  their  efforts  on 
the  same  scale  available  for  those  com- 
munities which  did  not  respond  and 
which  did  not  take  the  initiative  under 
the  early  Federal  programs.  Such  a  pro- 
vision would  not  be  supportable — and  it 
certainly  would  not  be  incorporated  in 
the  bill  that  I  Introduce  today — if  the 
proposed  incentive  grsmts  were  to  be 
paid  into  the  general  funds  of  the  com- 
munity. But.  under  the  amendment  that 
I  proposed,  the  incentive  grants  would 
redress  the  discrimination  and  the  past 
failure  to  fund  the  program  adequately 
for  facilitating  the  future  construction 
of  authorized  facilities.  Under  the  pro- 
posed amendment,  the  supplemental 
grant  could  not  exceed  20  percent  of  any 
new  project. 

Cutoff  dates  always  create  difficulties; 
but  where,  as  here,  participants  in  a  Fed- 
eral program  have  been  discriminated 
against  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  I 
think  it  is  imperative  that  we  find  a  fair, 
equitable,  and  constructive  way  of  re- 
dressing the  situation.  The  amendment 
suggested  by  the  Association  of  Metro- 
politan Sewerage  Agencies  and  incorpo- 
rated in  my  bill  provides  a  proper  way 
of  doing  so. 

The  second  change  is  an  amendment 
to  subsection  (c)  of  section  23  and  would 
permit  Federal  funding  of  projects  di- 
rected toward  the  solution  of  the  com- 
bined sewer  problem.  Large  cities  will 
only  be  able  to  deal  effectively  with  the 
problem  of  raw  sewage  overflows  if  they 
can  either  separate  the  combined  flows  of 
sanitary  and  storm  sewers  so  that  all  of 
the  sanitary  sewage  can  flow  to  treat- 
ment plants,  or  provide  for  storage  of 
heavy  combined  sewer  flows  during  rain 
storms  which  can  then  be  spread  out  for 
orderly  delivery  to  disposal  plants. 

Recent  research  by  AMSA  indicates 
that  27  large  metropolitan  complexes — 
most  of  which  exceed  500,000  in  popula- 
tion— in  the  United  States  need  almost 
$11.7  billion  in  the  next  10  years  for 
waste  treatment  works  alone.  These  same 
27  metropolitan  areas  serve  32  percent  of 
the  Nation's  sewered  population  and 
have  performed  24  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's pollution  control  work.  Unfortu- 
nately, as  of  last  September  they  had  re- 
ceived only  6  percent  of  the  Federal 
funds  distributed  for  that  type  of  work. 
Another  fact  included  in  the  AMSA 
statement  is  that  from  1956  to  1969, 
municipalities  of  over  250,000  popula- 
tion, which  contain  more  than  35  percent 
of  the  sewered  population  of  the  United 
States,  received  less  than  8  percent  of  all 
Federal  grant  dollars  for  wsiste  treat- 
ment. During  the  same  period,  cities 
under  50,000  population,  with  less  than 
35  percent  of  the  sewered  population  of 
the  United  States,  received  more  than  70 
percent  of  all  Federal  waste  treatment 
dollars.  It  is  clear  that  a  game  of  catch- 
up has  to  be  played  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  enable  large  metr(H>oUtan 
areas  to  clean  up  some  of  the  Nation's 
dirtiest  waters.  The  bill  Introduced  to- 
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day,  along  with  prompt  funding  and  wise 
administration,  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
effective  corrective  action. 

Rnally,  Mr.  President,  a  word  about 
two  important  matters  which  are  cur- 
rently being  considered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior,  Federal  Water  Quality 
Administration,  and  the  Subcommittee 
on  Air  and  Water  Pollution.  Mr.  Gibbs, 
on  behalf  of  AMSA,  testified  in  support 
of  river  basin  planning  and  a  charge  to 
waste  dischargers  for  the  cost  of  pollu- 
tion abatement.  These  are  important 
concepts  and  one  which  I  hope  the  com- 
mittee and  the  Senate  will  be  able  to 
give  the  administration  guidance  on 
handling.  It  is  my  judgment  that  a  pay- 
ment in  proportion  to  jwUution  would 
rationalize  oiu-  pricing  structure  and  im- 
prove the  eflflciency  of  many  operations. 
Sewer  service  charges,  it  seems  to  me, 
can  make  two  major  contributions :  First, 
sewerage  charges  are  capable  of  raising 
substantial  funds;  and,  second,  sewerage 
charges  based  on  the  volume  of  waste 
delivered  will  discourage  the  amount  of 
waste  production. 

The  concept  of  river  basin  planning 
integrates  pollution  control  and  abate- 
ment plans  into  a  much  broader  per- 
spective and  will  help  identify  priorities 
and  include  such  necessary  dimensions 
as  the  political,  social,  and  economic  re- 
alities of  a  broader  area. 

S.  3687,  introduced  by  Senator  Mtrs- 
KiE  and  four  of  his  colleagues  from*  the 
subcommittee,  establishes  an  incentive 
program  which  will  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  river  basin  plarming  and 
the  utilization  of  user  charges.  This  is 
an  appropriate  means  of  achieving  these 
goals. 

Mr.  President,  AMSA's  testimony  helps 
redirect  much  of  our  energies  and  re- 
sources to  the  major  metropolitan  areas, 
which  is  where  the  problem  of  water 
quality  really  has  to  be  fought  and  won. 
It  is  my  privilege  to  have  worked  with 
them  in  developing  this  legislative  pro- 
gram and  to  Introduce  it  today.  I  urge 
all  my  colleagues  to  consider  this  meas- 
ure carefully  and  specifically  urge  the 
Public  Works  Committee  to  include  in 
its  oveiall  program  the  two  major  pro- 
posals envisioned  by  tliis  measiu-e. 

One  final  word:  Senator  Muskie,  Sen- 
ator Cooper,  and  their^eoUeagues  on  the 
Air  and  Water  Pollution  Subcommittee 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  compre- 
hensive and  thorough  job  they  are  do- 
ing. Controlling  water  pollution  and  im- 
proving water^quality  involves  diflQcult 
decisions  based  on  complex  and  some- 
times conflicting  values.  It  takes  time 
and  extensive  homework  to  sort  through 
the  facts,  issues,  and  priorities  involved 
in  achieving  high  water  quality.  The  sub- 
committee has  given  this  kind  of  time 
and  done  this  kind  of  work  and  deserves 
the  gratitude  of  all  of  us. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Saxbe  ) .  The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  4105)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act  in  or- 
der to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  incur  obligations  for  con- 
struction grants  under  section  8  of  such 
act,  and  for  other  purposes.  Introduced 


by  Mr.  Magnttson,  weus  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Cwnmittee  on  Public  Works. 


S.  4106— INTRODUCmON  OP  THE  NA- 
TIONAL HEALTH  SERVICE  CORPS 
ACT  OP  1970 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  my 
distinguished  junior  colleague  from  the 
State  of  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  and 
I  introduce  today  the  National  Health 
Service  Corps  Act  of  1970,  on  behalf  of 
ourselves,  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston)  ,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Hughes >,  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nexson),  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Williams*  .  Companion  legislation  is  be- 
ing introduced  simultaneously  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  iMr.  Rogers)  and  sev- 
eral cosponsors,  including  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  (Mr.  Adams)  . 

This  legislation  will  establish  a  Na- 
tional Health  Service  Corps  within  the 
Public  Health  Service,  in  order  to  im- 
prove the  delivery  of  health  services  to 
areas  of  urban  «uid  rural  poverty  where 
health  services  are  now  Inadequate.  The 
Corps  will  be  comprised  of  selected  com- 
missionM  ofQcers  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  and  of  other  health  professionals 
under  civil  service.  Supervision  of  the 
Corps'  activity  will  be  provided  by  a  Di- 
rector, to  be  nominated  by  the  President 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Assisting  the  Director  will  be  a  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  of  12  members. 
Council  members  will  Include  Federal 
health  ofiBclals,  private  citizens,  members 
of  the  Corps  Itself,  and  recipients  of 
health  services  provided  by  the  Corps.  A 
complete  analysis  of  the  structure  and 
functions  of  the  Corps  will  appear  later 
in  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  the  National  Health 
Service  Corps  Act  is  an  important  piece 
of  legislation  for  many  reasons.  In  offer- 
ing it.  Senator  Jackson  and  I  have  three 
basic  purposes  in  mind.  First,  we  want 
to  increase  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
health  services  in  those  areas  of  the 
country,  and  among  those  segments  of 
the  population,  that  need  such  services 
the  most.  Second,  we  want  to  revitalize 
the  Public  Health  Service  generally  and 
the  commissioned  corps  specifically  by 
providing  them  with  a  mission  to  match 
their  proud  tradition.  Finally,  we  hope 
in  offering  the  National  Health  Service 
Corps  Act  to  provide  a  framework  with- 
in which  the  idealism  and  social  com- 
mitment of  our  young  health  profes- 
sionals and  medical  school  students  can 
be  put  to  work,  serving  the  most  dis- 
advantaged people  in  the  Nation. 

In  introducing  this  legislation,  I  will 
comment  individually  on  these  three 
purposes,  and  then  proceed  to  an  an- 
alysis of  the  legislation  itself. 

I.     THE     DISTRIBUTION     OF     MEDICAL     MANPOWER 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  President,  anyone  who  is  even  re- 
motely familiar  with  health  care  pro- 
grams and  services  here  in  the  United 


States  recognizes  that  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  a  severe  manpower  shortage  in 
the  health  professions.  The  first  aspect 
of  this  manpower  shortage  is  an  absolute 
shortage  in  the  number  of  trained  doc- 
tors, dentists,  nurses,  and  other  health 
professionals.  The  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  the  Departments  of  Labor 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  has  listened  to  the 
staggering  statistics  of  this  absolute 
shortage  during  our  hearings  over  the 
past  month.  The  subcommittee,  the  full 
Appropriations  Committee,  and  the  Sen- 
ate as  a  whole  will  act,  I  hope,  to  pro- 
vide a  level  of  funding  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  that  will  help  to  alleviate  this 
shortage. 

But  the  manpower  shortage  among 
health  professionals  has  another  facet, 
one  that  cannot  be  solved  simply  by  in- 
creasing our  appropriations  for  existing 
programs.  This  second  facet  involves  the 
maldistribution  of  the  health  profession- 
als that  we  do  have.  Physicians,  dentists, 
and  all  other  forms  of  medical  personnel 
simply  are  not  distributed  in  relation  to 
the  health  needs  of  the  United  States. 
And  so,  while  the  Nation  as  a  whole  faces 
a  doctor  shortage,  the  shortages  in  areas 
of  urban  and  rural  poverty  are  particu- 
larly acute. 

It  is  virtually  impossible  for  poor  com- 
munities to  attract  and  retain  suflBcient 
health  professionals  to  meet  even  their 
most  basic  health  needs.  Senator  Jackson 
and  I  have  seen  this  over  and  over  again 
in  our  home  State  of  Washington,  where 
isolated  rural  communities  and  the  core 
areas  of  our  larger  cities  simply  do  not 
receive  a  level  of  health  care  that  most 
middle-class  individuals  would  consider 
adequate.  The  causes  of  this  maldistribu- 
tion are  no  mystery — poorer  communities 
have  few  attractive  features  for  a  young 
doctor  or  dentist  with  a  family  to  raise — 
yet  the  consequences  of  inadequate 
health  care  in  these  communities  are 
physically,  socially,  and  economically 
crippling  to  our  poorer  citizens,  and 
shameful  for  our  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Many  health  problems  that  would  ap- 
pear routine  or  even  trivial  in  more  afflu- 
ent communities  become  serious  or  near- 
fatal  in  those  areas  where  access  to 
health  care  is  severely  restricted.  The 
diseases  of  poverty — high  infant  mortal- 
ity, short  life  expectancies,  malnutrition, 
anemia,  and  so  on — are  exacerbated 
greatly  when  they  go  untreated,  and  con- 
tribute substantially  to  the  vicious  circle 
of  poverty  and  low  economic  produc- 
tivity. 

The  National  Health  Service  Corps  will 
not  eliminate  these  diseases,  nor  will  it 
solve  completely  the  massive  problem  of 
maldistribution  in  the  health  professions. 
At  the  level  of  funding  provided  in  this 
act — about  $5  million — ^fewer  than  a 
dozen  commimities  across  the  Nation 
will  receive  care  from  Corps  members. 
But  this  pilot  project  phase,  if  it  proves 
successful  in  more  adequately  meeting 
the  health  needs  of  the  poor,  can  be  ex- 
panded easily  simply  by  increasing  the 
authorization  provided  in  this  act  and 
the  appropriations  to  match. 

What  the  Corps  will  do  is  provide  sub- 
stantial infusions  of  medical  manpower 
in  areas  with  ongoing  federally  funded 
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hetalth  care  programs.  In  some  instances, 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  may  choose  to  deploy  Corps  per- 
soniiel  In  areas  without  existing  health 
care  programs,  and  authority  is  provided 
in  the  act  to  meet  this  eventuality.  At  this 
stage,  however,  and  at  this  level  of  fund- 
ing, the  purpose  of  the  act  will  be  to 
demonstrate  that  the  health  care  needs 
of  the  poor  can  be  substantially  met 
through  a  redistribution  of  health  man- 
power. 

A  long-range  solution  to  the  maldis- 
tribution of  health  professionals  will  re- 
quire more  than  a  Federal  program  of 
this  type,  of  course,  and  it  is  our  hope  in 
offering  this  legislation  that  doctors,  den- 
tists, nurses,  and  other  health  profes- 
sionals who  serve  in  the  Corps  will  wish ' 
to  continue  practicing  in  poverty  areas 
after  their  tour  of  duty  with  the  Corps 
has  been  completed.  One  of  the  factors 
to  be  taken  into  account  in  assigning 
Corps  members,  in  fact,  will  be  the  pros- 
pects for  continued  service  to  the  com- 
munity after  completion  of  the  25  to  50 
month  term  of  service  in  the  Corps. 

The  National  Health  Service  Corps 
thus  will  help  meet  the  problem  of  mal- 
distribution of  health  professionals  in 
two  ways:  First,  it  will  provide  an  infu- 
sion of  health  personnel  into  Federal 
health  care  programs  in  physician-defi- 
cient areas,  and  second,  it  will  provide  a 
program  whereby  health  professionals 
can  serve  for  a  time  in  poverty  areas  and 
determine  whether  or  not  continued  serv- 
ice in  sucn  areas  would  be  worthwhile  as 
a  career. 

11.    REVITALIZING    THE    PUBLIC    HEALTH     SERVICE 
AND    THE    COMMISSIONED    OFFICER    CORPS 

The  National  Health  Service  Corps 
established  in  this  act  is  to  be  set  up 
within  the  Public  Health  Service.  The 
health  professionals  in  the  Coitjs  will  be 
drawn  primarily  from  the  commissioned 
oCBcer  corps  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice. These  two  facts  make  the  Corps,  even 
at  this  pilot  project  level  of  funding,  an 
extremely  significant  development  for 
both  the  Public  Health  Service  and  the 
commissioned  corps. 

The  Public  Health  Service  and  the 
commissioned  corps  have  a  long  and 
proud  tradition.  Founded  in  1873 — for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  our  seaports  from 
Importation  of  communicable  disease — 
they  have  imdergone  many  protean 
changes  during  their  century  of  exist- 
ence. The  Public  Health  Service  and  the 
commissioned  corps  currently  do  not  pro- 
vide direct  health  services  except  to 
special  population  groups — American 
Indians,  merchant  seamen  and  the  Coast 
Guard,  and  Federal  prisoners.  These  pro- 
grams are  worthy  ones,  but  being  limited 
to  such  programs  makes  the  direct  health 
care  services  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
relatively  minor  in  comparison  with  the 
other  health  care  programs  in  which  the 
Federal  Government  has  ^  become 
involved. 

Technically,  of  course,  the  Public 
Health  Service  and  the  Surgeon  General 
are  charged  with  the  responsibility  for 
administering  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health— NIH— the  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration— FDA — and  the  Environ- 
mental HeaJth  Service — EHS.  I  use  the 
word  "technically"  because  the  de  facto 
control  of  these  organizations,  insofar  as 


there  is  centralized  control  and  direction 
of  their  activities,  lies  with  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  HEW  for  Health  and  Scien- 
tific Affairs.  As  a  result,  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  confusion  about  what  the 
PubUc  HeaJth  Service  is,  what  it  is  do- 
ing, what  it  could  be  doing,  and  why  it 
continues  in  existence  at  all. 

These  doubts  surrounding  the  role  and 
functions  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
have  contributed  substantially  to  a  low- 
ering of  morale  within  the  commissioned 
corps.  Proposals  have  been  made,  from 
time  to  time,  to  abolish  the  commissioned 
corps  entirely  or  to  transfer  its  functions 
to  other,  more  logical,  agencies.  At  the 
present  time,  most  commissioned  corps 
members  who  do  not  work  in  the  direct 
health  services  programs  for  Indians, 
seamen  or  prisoners  spend  their  tour  of 
duty  in  the  corps  performing  research 
or  administrative  tasks.  This  conflicts 
with  the  desire  of  many  commissioned 
officers  to  be  active  in  providing  health 
care  commensui^ate  with  their  training 
and  interests. 

The  sponsors  of  this  legislation  do  not 
believe  that  the  commissioned  corps  and 
the  Public  Health  Service  should  be  al- 
lowed to  wither  on  the  vine.  Neither  do 
we  feel  that  we  can  afford  to  wait  until 
one  study  after  another  is  undertaken 
to  determine  the  future  of  the  com- 
missioned coi:^  and  the  PHS.  We  feel, 
rather,  that  the  commissioned  corps  and 
the  PHS  should  be  rejuvenated  by  assum- 
ing new  responsibiUties  in  keeping  with 
their  abilities  and  their  proud  traditions. 

There  is  a  unique  camaraderie  and 
feeling  of  mission  among  the  commis- 
sioned corps  that  sets  it  aside  from  regu- 
lar civil  service.  Even  if  this  spirit  is 
currently  at  a  low  ebb,  there  is  ample 
reason — and  more  than  ample  need — to 
energize  the  commissioned  corps  and  the 
PHS  once  again  and  to  take  advantage  of 
these  unique  characteristics.  This  spirit 
should  be  redirected  toward  meeting  the 
most  challenging  health  problems  of  this 
Nation,  not  dissipated  during  this  period 
of  great  social  need. 

The  National  Health  Service  Corps 
will  not  displace  the  other  functions  of 
the  PHS,  nor  will  it  absorb  an  inordi- 
nate number  of  PHS  personnel,  at  least 
during  this  experimental  phase.  But  it 
will  provide  an  additional  mission,  that 
of  providing  health  care  directly  to  those 
segments  of  the  population  who  need  it 
most  and  who  are  being  inadequately 
ser\-ed  today.  This  challenging  new  mis- 
sion can  raise  the  morale  of  the  com- 
missioned corps  and  the  PHS  at  the  same 
time  it  benefits  the  people  of  this  Nation. 

in.  THE  NATIONAL  HEALTH  SERVICE  CORPS  AND 
THE  "new"  GENERATION  OF  HEALTH  PHOFES- 
SIONALS 

The  National  Health  Service  Corps  has 
a  third  purpose,  and  that  is  the  utilization 
of  the  idealism  and  social  commitment 
that  characterize  so  many  of  our  young 
health  professionals  and  medical  school 
students.  I  have  met  and  talked  with 
literally  dozens  of  these  fine  young  men 
and  women,  as  I  know  the  other  sponsors 
of  this  legislation  have.  Like  so  many 
other  yoimg  adults  with  fine  minds  and 
excellent  training,  they  are  less  than 
enthusiastic  about  the  opportunities  for 
social  service  within  the  established  in- 
stitutions of  their  profession.  They  desire 


instead  to  serve  the  poor,  the  hungry, 
and  the  needy  who  simply  are  not  re- 
ceiving adequate  health  care  today,  and 
they  are  wiling  to  sacrifice  more  lucrative 
opportimities  in  order  to  perform  this 
service. 

The  National  Health  Service  Corps  will 
provide  a  framework  within  which  these 
men  and  women  can  achieve  the  service 
to  society  that  they  seek.  It  is  upon  the 
social  commitment  of  these  young  men 
and  women,  in  fact,  that  we  will  be  rely- 
ing to  produce  the  personnel  the  Corps 
will  need.  Knowing  that  service  in  the 
Corps  is  an  opportunity  available  to  them 
should  raise  the  morale  of  these  health 
professionals  during  the  time  they  are  in 
their  professional  schools  as  well. 

Ultimately,  if  the  Corps  proves  to  be 
a  successful  concept  In  improving  the 
delivery  of  health  care,  It  is  not  too  much 
to  anticipate  that  the  experiences  of  the 
Corps  will  be  drawn  upon  in  the  evalua- 
tion and  planning  of  both  Government 
and  nongovernmental  health  care  pro- 
grams. In  this  sense,  the  young  men  and 
women  who  enter  the  Corps  will  know 
that  their  performance  is  important  for 
the  future  of  health  care  in  the  United 
States.  The  knowledge  that  they  may 
be  aiding  in  the  redirection  of  Federal 
and  private  health  efforts,  combined  with 
the  satisfaction  of  actually  serving  those 
in  greatest  need,  will  be  the  prime  re- 
ward for  Corps  members  and  the  prime 
incentive  for  those  who  wish  to  serve  in 
the  Corps. 

IV.     ANALYSIS     OF     SECTIONS     OF    THE     NATIONAL 
HEALTH    SERVICE    CORPS    ACT 

In  drafting  the  National  Health  Serv- 
vice  Corps  Act,  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  allow  the  Department  of  HEW 
some  discretion  and  fiexibility  in  ad- 
ministering the  Corps.  Passage  of  the  act 
should  provide  the  Department  with  an 
opportunity  as  well  as  a  directive,  and 
its  experimental  nature  necessitates  a 
somewhat  broad  piece  of  legislation.  The 
reasoning  behind  some  of  the  sections  of 
the  act  may  not  be  clear  on  first  reading, 
so  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  clarify  exactly  what  we  had  in  mind 
in  drafting  the  act. 

Section  399h  establishes  the  Corps, 
within  the  Public  Health  Service— for 
reasons  outlined  in  part  II  of  my  re- 
marks— and  defines  the  mission  of  the 
Corps,  "to  improve  the  delivery  of  health 
services  to  persons  living  in  commimi- 
ties or  areas  of  the  United  States  where 
health  personnel,  facilities,  and  services 
are  inadequate  to  meet  the  health  needs 
of  the  residents  of  such  communities  and 
areas."  The  same  section  further  states 
that  priority  shall  be  given  to  those  ur- 
ban and  rural  areas  where  poverty  con- 
ditions exist.  As  I  explained  above,  pov- 
erty and  physician  deficiency  tend  to 
go  hand  in  hand  in  such  areas. 

Section  3991  deals  with  the  staffing  of 
the  Corps.  As  I  noted  earlier,  the  Corps 
will  be  composed  of  both  commissioned  , 
officers  of  the  Public  Health  Service  and 
other  civil  service  personnel.  All  Corps 
members  will  serve  for  a  period  of  25 
months,  with  the  option  of  extending 
their  tours  of  duty  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  another  25  months.  The  purpose 
of  having  a  25-month  tour  of  duty  is  to 
allow  a  1 -month  transition  period  within 
which  incoming  personnel  can  work  with 
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outgoing  personnel  in  order  to  facilitate 
a  continuity  In  patient  care  and  other 
duties.  For  those  members  of  the  Corps 
who  wish  to  follow  their  tour  of  duty  with 
more  schooling,  this  section  provides  the 
right  to  petition  for  release  from  the 
Corps  at  the  end  of  24  months.  The  pur- 
pose of  not  aUowing  Corps  members  to 
serve  more  than  50  months  is  to  provide 
an  mcentive  to  Corps  personnel  and  to 
K.  ^f?f"cies  or  communities  within 
which  they  serve  to  find  positions  outside 
the  Corps  that  will  allow  them  to  con- 
tmue  serving  the  poor.  Part  of  the  pur- 
pose for  the  Corps  itself,  after  all.  is  to 
encourage  health  professionals  to  locate 

h^^r^""^  12  a'-eas  with  inadequate 
health  care.  We  assume  that  a  Corps 
member  may  serve  in  more  than  one 
^^J^^l^L'^''':}^^  *  50-month  tour  of 
Soth-fJ"^..*^**  ^y  *^^  ^"'^  °f  that  period 
u^Ehir,  ^°'"Pl'"ember  and  a  community 
withm  which  he  has  served  should  be  in 

fh^f.nf".^,'^^**"^"^  whether  or  not 
the  individual  is  willing  and  able  to  un- 
dertalte  a  long-range  commitment  to  a 
needy  community. 

Section  399j  provides  that  the  Director 
Sl.5H.nf  "^If  ^"  ^  appointed  by  the 

^^  T\l''^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^''^^  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  Establishing  the 
Corps  under  a  Director  wiU  give  the 
Corps  a  stature  similar  to  other  Federal 
health  agencies,  and  will  serve  to  empha- 
?S,i  t  ^f  P^^'-^nce  that  Congress  at- 
P^jlaSi^'  ''™^'*'"  ^^^°  ^  "«  P"°t 

SecUon  3991c  establishes  the  manner 
in  which  Corps  personnel  may  be  utilized 
Under  part  i  of  this  section.  Corps  mem-' 
bers  may  be  used  to  supplement  man- 
power in  ongoing  direct  health  oare  pro- 
grams of  the  Public  Health  Service 
meaning  all  programs  within  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. Part  2  specifies  that  Corps  pereon- 
^1  may  ^iso  be  used  in  any  direct  health 
^re  propam  of  other  Government  agen- 
cies, such  as  the  Office  of  EconomicOp- 
Fortunitys  programs  or  those  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
l1-iT''^''u'  "^  ^'"^""^  h^^^th  care  pro- 
lZ^J^°^i  ''°^Jt  *•*  underwritten  by 
Federal  funds.  The  practical  effect  of 
these  two  parts  is  to  allow  the  Secretary 
to  deploy  Corps  personnel  to  any  direS 
funii^  ^  program  that  is  ongoing  and 
fSS  Se^su^r^^  °^  ^"  ^^^'-  ^^°-  ^^« 

Part  3  of  section  399k  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  utilize  Corps  pereonnel  "in 
any  other  health  care  activity.  In  fur- 
therance of  the  purposes  of  this  act" 
The  purpose  cf  this  part  is  to  allow  the 
establishment  of  health  care  programs 
where  none  presently  exist,  should  this 
be  something  that  the  Director  of  the 
Corps  and  the  Council  feel  to  be  of  value 
The  applicability  of  this  section  would 
undoubtedly  arise  in  rural  areas  where 
no  federally  funded  program  currently 
provides  health  services,  yet  where  the 
Director  and  Council  feel  a  pilot  project 
would  be  useful.  This  part  provides  that 
the  Secretary  wiU  establish  some  fee-for- 
senice  mechanism  in  the  event  a  proj- 
ect is  established  imder  this  part,  such 
revenues  as  may  be  collected  being  used 
to  partially  defray  the  cost  of  the  Corps 
operations.  Under  the  other  two  parts  of 
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this  section,  no  fees  will  be  collected  by 
the  Corps,  as  Corps  members  will  be  serv- 
ing in  programs  with  fee  mechanisms  of 
thetr  own.  Insofar  as  the  activities  of 
Corps  members  under  these  two  parts 
m».vy  contribute  to  more  fees  being  paid 
into  the  program  witliin  which  they  are 
serving,  such  fees  will  continue  to  be 
paid  into  the  general  revenue  of  those 
programs.  The  purpose  of  the  Corp>s  is  to 
provide  health  services,  not  to  collect 
fees,  but  under  each  of  these  parts  a 
built-in  precaution  exists  against  the 
diversion  of  fees  that  might  otherwise 
go  to  private  practitioners. 

Section  399  establishes  the  National 
Health  Corps  Advisory  Council.  The  com- 
position of  this  12-member  Council  is,  in 
my  opinion,  one  of  the  most  exciting 
features  of  this  legislation.  Not  only  will 
the  Council  have  three  HEW  officials  and 
three  private  citizens,  but  it  will  also 
include  three  members  of  the  Corps  itself 
and  three  recipients  of  health  care  serv- 
ices provided  by  the  Corps.  This  will 
insure  the  representation,  at  the  highest 
level  of  decisionmaking,  of  both  those 
individuals  who  serve  in  the  Corps  and 
those  individuals  who  will  be  served  by 
It.  In  addition,  the  Secretary  conceivably 
might  choose  to  appoint  some  or  all  of 
the  private  citizens  from  the  ranks  of  the 
poor.  As  I  will  mention  in  a  moment,  this 
mechanism  insures  a  double  representa- 
tion of  the  poor,  both  on  the  Council  and 
on  the  314(b)  planning  agency  whose 
recommendations  will  be  taken  into  ac- 
count in  assigning  Corps  personnel. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  399  provides 
that  members  of  the  Council  shall  serve 
for  3  years,  shall  be  eligible  for  reap- 
pointment, and  shall  not  be  removed  ex- 
cept for  cause. 

Subsection  (c)  outlines  the  functions 
of  the  Council.  These  include  the  estab- 
lishment of  guidelines  with  respect  to 
utilization  of  the  Corps,  and  the  directive 
to  advise  and  consult  with  the  Director 
generally  concerning  the  operation  of 
the  Corps.  The  Council  may  also  assist 
the  Surgeon  General  In  the  selection  of 
Corps  personnel,  and  will  be  responsible 
for  approving  all  assignments  of  Corps 
personnel. 

Under  this  same  subsection,  the  Coun- 
cil is  assigned  the  responsibility  of  estab- 
lishing criteria  to  determine  which  areas 
or  communities  are  to  receive  assistance 
from  the  Corps.  In  establishing  such  cri- 
teria, the  act  directs  the  Council  to  take 
into  account  at  least  five  factors.  The 
first  of  these  factors  is  the  community's 
need  for  health  services.  The  second  is 
the  willingness  of  the  community — in- 
cluding the  program  within  which  the 
Corps  will  serve — to  assist  and  cooperate 
with  the  Corps  and  its  mission ;  this  pro- 
vision will  Insure  that  administrative  re- 
strictions— such  as  hospital  visiting 
privileges — from  various  sources  In  the 
community  will  not  impede  the  Corps' 
operations.  A  third  factor  to  be  taken 
into  account  in  establishing  criteria  for 
utilization  of  the  Corps  is  the  prospect 
for  utilizing  Corps  persormel  within  a 
community  after  their  tours  of  duty  are 
complete.  This  is  necessary  to  provide  an 
Incentive  for  the  community,  and  the 
program  within  which  the  Corps  member 
may  serve,  to  facilitate  the  retention  in 


the  community  of  those  Corps  personnel 
who  may  desire  to  continue  serving  the 
community  following  comjdetlon  of  their 
tour  of  duty.  The  knowledge  that  assign- 
ment of  Corps  persormel  to  the  program 
and  the  community  In  the  future  may 
hinge  in  part  on  the  postservlce  oppor- 
tunities provided  for  Corps  personnel 
who  have  served  the  community  In  the 
past  should  encourage  conununitles  who 
desire  Corps  assistance  to  take  positive 
steps  toward  finding  permanent  positions 
for  Corps  members. 

A  fourth  factor  in  establishing  these 
guidelines  will  be  the  recommendations 
of  the  314(b)  comprehensive  health  plan- 
ning agency  responsible  for  the  area  or 
community  under  consideration.  These 
agencies  not  only  have  responsibility  for 
the  planning  of  health  programs  within 
their  areas  of  jurisdiction,  but  through 
their  heavy  representation  of  poor  peo- 
ple, insure  that  all  health  programs  are 
consistent  with  the  needs  of  those  who 
are  to  receive  services  from  them. 

Finally,  the  recommendations  of  all 
medical  personnel  in  the  community  or 
area  under  consideration  for  assignment 
of  Corps  personnel  will  also  be  taken  into 
account.  This  insures  that  private  prac- 
tloners,  State  medical  societies,  and  other 
relevant  organizations  and  individuals 
will  not  be  ignored  In  the  making  of  de- 
cisions affecting  utilization  of  the  Corps. 
Section  399m  (a)  waives  the  manpow- 
er ceilings  on  both  the  commissioned 
corps  and  the  Department  of  HEW,  to 
the  extent  that  the  number  of  individ- 
uals in  the  Corps  exceeds  either  of  these 
ceilings.  Section  399m  (b)  waives  the 
restriction  on  the  utilization  of  Public 
Health  Service  facilities  and  personnel 
for  the  provision  of  direct  health  care, 
provided  the  waiver  is  exercised  only  for 
Corps  activities.  This  provision  will  allow 
the  use  of  Public  Health  Service  hospital 
facilities  for  pilot  projects,  if  the  Direc- 
tor and  Council  wish  to  do  so.  The  sub- 
section also  provides  that  the  Corps  may 
lease  or  purchase  facilities  in  order  to 
provide  health  care;  this  is  to  allow  some 
flexibility  in  the  event  that  the  Council 
approves  assigiunent  of  Corps  personnel 
to  a  program  or  community  whose  facil- 
ities would  be  unable  to  accommodate 
the  personnel  assigned. 

Finally,  section  399n  authorizes  the  ap- 
propriation of  $5,000,000  annually  to  car- 
ry out  the  purposes  of  this  act.  This  simi 
might  be  spent  to  provide,  for  example, 
for  75  commissioned  officers  and  150  civil 
service  persormel  within  the  Corps — at 
a  cost  of  $3.8  to  $4  million — and  for  some 
minor  leasing  arrangement  with  respect 
to  facilities  and  supplies.  This  sum  Is 
hardly  sufficient  to  effect  any  sweeping 
changes  in  the  health  of  our  Nation's 
poor,  but  if  spent  judiciously,  could  pro- 
vide sufficient  care  in  selected  pilot  proj- 
ect areas  to  allow  some  determination 
as  to  the  feasibility  and  desirability  of 
the  National  Health  Service  Corps  con- 
cept. 

V.    CONCLUSION 

The  purposes  of  the  National  Health 
Service  Corps,  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  will  function,  have  now  been  described 
In  some  detail.  F^irther  explanations  will 
be  forthcoming  from  other  sponsors  o/ 
this  legislation  here  and  In  the  House  of 
Representatives. 
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In  closing.  I  wish  to  make  an  appeal  for 
the  objective  and  openmlnded  consid- 
eration of  this  legislation  both  within 
Cong.'*ess  and  beyond.  At  first  reading, 
some  individuals  or  groups  may  perceive 
in  tills  legislation  a  threat  to  established 
Institutions  or  a  barrier  to  future  innova- 
tions. Closer  inspection  of  the  bill  and  Its 
provisions  will  reveal  that  nothing  of  the- 
sort  is  intended  or  contained  within  it. 
The  National  Health  Service  Corps  is, 
frankly,  an  experimental  concept,  and 
one  that  may  lead  to  many  different  con- 
clusions about  the  nature  of  health  care 
in  the  future.  In  and  of  itself,  however, 
the  National  Health  Service  Corps  is  not 
incompatible  with  any  current  or  po- 
tential national  policy  on  the  delivery  of 
health  care;  it  is  not  a  threat  to  the  man- 
power needs  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense: it  will  not  hamper,  nor  be  ham- 
pered by,  abolition  of  the  doctor  drsJt  or 
,the  introduction  of  national  health  in- 
surance. The  National  Health  Service 
Corps  is  not  an  attempt  to  structure 
the  health  policies  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, nor  need  it  be  subjected  to  a 
public-against-private  debate  that  In- 
evitably occurs  whenever  innovations  in 
health  care  are  suggested.  Its  only  pur- 
pose is  to  serve  the  health  needs  of  the 
poor,  and  to  provide  us  with  a  body  of 
knowledge  from  which  we  may  find  more 
effective  ways  to  serve  those  needs  on  a 
major  scale  in  the  future. 

Let  us  not  judge  the  Corps  in  advance. 
Let  us  create  It.  fund  it.  and  observe  its 
performance.  Then  let  us  draw  our  in- 
dependent conclusions  about  its  value 
and  what  it  tells  us  about  the  future.  At 
the  very  worst,  by  creating  the  Corps 
and  setting  it  in  operation  we  will  have 
provided  some  health  care  to  those  who 
need  it  most,  and  we  will  have  demon- 
strated to  the  poor  that  we  truly  are  con- 
cerned about  improving  their  condition. 
And  if  the  Corps  should  fare  better  than 
this— as  I  hope  and  believe  it  will— its 
creation  will  have  been  a  major  step  in 
meeting  the  crisis  in  health  care  that  we 
face  as  a  Nation  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  complete  text  of  the  Na- 
tional Health  Service  Corps  Act  be 
printed  in  full  at  the  conclusion  of  my 

remarks.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Saxbe)  .  The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  4106)  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  in  order  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Health  Service  Corps,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Magnuson  (for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors) ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

S.  4106 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Health 
Service  Corps  Act  of  1970". 

Sbc.  2.  Title  m  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  part  as  follows : 


"Part  J — Nationai.  Health  Service  Corps 

"ESTABLISHMENT  OF  NATIONAL  HEALTH  SERVICE 

corps;  ruNcnoNS 

"Sec.  399h.  (a)  There  U  established  In  the 
Service  a  National  Health  Service  Corps 
(hereinafter  In  this  part  referred  to  as  the 
"Corps')  which  shall  be  under  the  direction 
and  supervision  of  the  Surgeon  General. 

"(b)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  Corps 
to  Improve  the  delivery  of  health  services  to 
persons  living  In  communities  and  areas  of 
the  United  States  where  health  personnel, 
facilities,  and  services  are  inadequate  to  meet 
the  health  needs  of  the  residents  of  such 
oommimltles  and  areas.  Priority  under  this 
part  shall  be  given  to  those  urban  and  rural 
areas  of  the  United  States  where  poverty 
conditions  exist  and  the  health  facilities  are 
Inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  persons 
living  In  such  areas. 

"stapting;  tesm  of  service 

"Sec.  3991.  (a)  The  Surgeon  General  shaU 
assign  selected  commissioned  officers  of  the 
Service  and  such  other  personnel  as  may 
be  necessary  to  staff  the  Corps  and  to  carry 
out  the  functions  of  the  Corps  under  this 
part, 

"(b)  Commissioned  officers  of  the  Service 
in  the  Corps,  and  other  Corps  personnel  shall 
be  detailed  for  service  In  the  Corps  for  a 
period  of  25  months.  An  Individual  detaUed 
to  the  Corps  may  voluntarily  extend  his  serv- 
ice In  the  Corps  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
an  additional  25  months.  An  Individual  shall  "■ 
have  the  right  to  petition  the  Director  (ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  section  399J  of  this  part) 
for  early  release  from  service  In  the  Corps  at 
the  end  of  24  months  of  service  therein. 
"director  or  the  national  health 

SERVICE  corps 

"Sec.  399].  The  Corps  shall  be  headed  by  a 
Director  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of 
the  Director  to  direct  the  operations  of  the 
Corps,  subject  to  the  supervision  and  con- 
trol of  the  Surgeon  General. 

"authority  of  SaCRETART  TO  UTILIZE 
CORPS  PER60KNBL 

"Sec.  3991c.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized, 
whenever  he  deems  such  action  appropriate, 
to  utilize  commissioned  officers  of  the  Serv- 
ice and  other  personnel  detailed  to  duty 
with  the  Corps  to — 

"(1)  perform  sen'lces  in  connection  with 
direct  health  care  programs  carried  out  ^y 
the  Service; 

"(2)  perform  services  in  connection  with 
any  direct  health  care  program  carried  out  In 
whole  or  In  part  with  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  funds  or  the 
funds  of  any  other  department  or  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government;   or 

"(3)  perform  services  In  connection  with 
any  other  health  care  activity,  in  further- 
ance of  the  purposes  of  this  act.  Should  serv- 
ices provided  under  this  subsection  require 
the  establishment  of  health  care  programs 
not  otherwise  authorized  by  law.  the  Secre- 
tnrv  is  authorized  and  directed  to  establi.-;h 
mechanisms  whereby  recipients  of  such  serv- 
ices shall  pay,  to  the  extent  practicable,  for 
services  received.  Any  funds  collected  In  this 
manner  shall  be  used  to  defray  in  part  the 
operating  expenses  of  the  Corps. 

"NATIONAL     HEALTH     CORPS     ADVISORY     COUNCIL 

"Sec.  3991.  (a)  There  is  established  a  coun- 
cil to  be  known  as  the  National  Health  Corps 
Advisory  Council  (hereinafter  In  this  section 
referred  to  as  the  'Council').  The  Council 
shall  be  composed  of  twelve  members  ap- 
pointed as  follows: 

"(1)  three  members  from  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  sen-lng 
outside  the  Corps,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Secretary; 

"(2)  three  members  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary from  private  life; 


"(3)  three  members  detailed  to  duty  with 
the  Corps,  at  least  two  of  whom  shall  be 
oommlssloned  officers  of  the  Service,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Secretary:  and 

"(4)  three  persons  who  have  received  more 
than  minimal  health  care  services  from  the 
Corps,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  after 
the  Corps  hae  been  In  operation  for  a  period 
of  at  least  120  days  and  to  be  appointed  from 
geographically  dispersed  areas  to  the  extent 
practicable. 

"(b)  Members  of  the  Council  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  a  term  of  three  years  and  shall 
not  be  removed,  except  for  cause.  Members 
may  be  reappointed  to  the  Council. 

"(c)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the 
Council — 

"(1)  to  establish  guidelines  with  respect 
to  how  the  Corps  shall  be  utilized  and  to 
consult  with  and  advise  the  Director  gen- 
erally regarding  the  operation  of  the  Corps: 
"(2)  to  assist  the  Stirgeon  General,  at  his 
request.  In  the  selection  of  commissioned 
officers  of  the  Service  and  other  personnel 
for  assignment  to  the  Corps,  and  to  approve 
all  assignments  of  Corps  members; 

"(3)  to  establish  criteria  for  determining 
which  communities  or  areas  will  receive 
assistance  from  the  Corps,  taWng  into  con- 
sideration— 

"(A)  the  need  of  any  community  or  area 
for  health  sen'lces  provided  under  this  part; 
"(B)  the  willingness  of  the  community 
or  area  and  the  appropriate  governmental 
agencies  therein  to  assist  and  cooperate  with 
the  Corps  in  providing  effective  health  serv- 
ices to  residents  of  the  community  or  area; 
"(C)  the  prospects  of  the  community  cr 
area  for  utilizing  Corps  personnel  after  their 
tour  of  duty  with  the  Corps; 

"(D)  the  recommendations  of  any  agency 
or  organization  which  may  be  responsible 
for  the  development,  under  section  314(b). 
of  a  comprehensive  plan  covering  all  or  any 
part  of  the  area  or  community  Involved:  and 
"(E)  recommendations  from  the  medical, 
dental,  and  other  medical  personnel  of  any 
community  or  area  considered  for  assistance 
under  this  part, 

"MANPOWER  LIMITATION  StSPENSION 

"Sec.  399m.  (a)  Commissioned  officers  of 
the  Service  detailed  to  service  with  the  Corps 
and  other  personnel  employed  In  the  Corps 
shall  not  be  Included  In  determining-  any 
Umltatlon  on  the  number  of  personnel  which 
may  be  employed  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Corps  may,  to  the  extent  the 
Secretary  determines  such  action  to  be  fea- 
sible, utilize  the  facilities  and  personnel  of 
hospitals  and  other  health  care  faciliiles  of 
the  Service  in  providing  health  care  to  in- 
dividuals as  authorized  under  this  part,  ami 
to  lease  or  purchase  such  other  facilities  as 
may  be  required  to  carry  out  the  purpoees 
of  this  act, 

"AUTIIORRATION     FOR    APPR'^PP.WTIOKS 

"Sec,  399n.  There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated the  sum  of  $5,000,000  annually 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  part, 
for  the  fiscal  years  of  1971,  1972,  and  1973." 

Mr,  JACKSON.  Mr,  President,  I  wish 
to  commend  my  colleague  from  the  State 
of  Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson)  for  his 
explanation  of  the  bill  that  he  and  I 
have  jointly  introduced  today. 

We  have  worked  closely  on  this  Na- 
tional Health  Service  Corps  concept  for 
months.  We  have  discussed  our  ideas 
with  officials  from  the  Department  of 
HEW,  members  of  the  commissioned 
corps  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  sen- 
ior officers  of  the  Service,  doctors,  and 
medical  school  students.  We  know  from 
these  discussions  that  there  Ls  support 
for  our  prcHJOsals. 
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More  Importantly,  we  know  tlmt  there 
Is  a  great  need  for  our  proposal — a  need 
that  is  not  being  met  today  and  a  need 
that  will  not  be  met  in  the  futm^  unless 
action  is  taken.  Senator  Macnuson  and 
I  have  seen  this  need,  not  merely  in  a 
mass  of  statistics,  but  face  to  face  in  our 
own  State  of  Washington.  Prom  the 
small  logging  towns  and  the  tiny  Indian 
fishing  communities  to  thg  crowded 
neighborhoods  of  oxir  inner  cities,  we 
have  seen  the  need  for  this  legislation. 
Even  in  our  relatively  affluent  State,  we 
have  seen  vast  areas  with  little  or  no 
health  services  available, '  and  we  have 
seen  himdreds  of  our  constituents 
wracked  by  malnutrition  and  the  dis- 
eases of  poverty. 

The  poor  and  the  isolated  in  our  State 
are  not  unique  in  their  need  for  health 
care?  similar  and  even  worse  conditions 
exist  in  nearly  every  county  in  this  Na- 
tion. In  every  comer  of  the  land,  poverty 
breeds  ill  health  and  ill  health  perpetu- 
ates poverty.  Most  Americans  never  see 
the  diseases  of  poverty — malnutrition, 
anemia,  high  infant  moitality,  and  low 
life  expectancies — in  their  immediate 
communities,  but  this  low  visibility  can- 
not obscure  the  statistical  facts. 

Fifty  percent  of  the  poor  children  in 
America  have  never  had  a  polio  shot  or 
any  other  form  of  vaccination  to  protect 
them  against  this  dreaded  disease. 

Two-thirds  of  our  poor  children  have 
never  seen  a  dentist  diulng  their  life- 
time. 

At  least  half  of  the  mothers  who  give 
birth  in  poor  or  isolated  areas  receive  no 
renatal  care  whatsoever. 
The  statistics  go  on  and  on;  so  does 
the  subculture  of  poverty  in  America  and 
the  ill  health  that  attends  it.  Those  who 
speak  of  the  need  to  make  the  poor  pro- 
ductive, of  talting  them  off  the  welfare 
rolls  and  getting  them  on  the  payrolls, 
must  realize  that  little  or  no  progress  can 
be  made  in  this  respect  until  the  poor 
and  the  isolated  are  provided  a  decent 
standard  of  medical  care. 

If  a  child's  growth  is  stimted,  If  he 
cannot  stay  awake  in  class  or  if  he  is 
constantly  ill,  he  cannot  be  expected  to 
get  ahead  in  life,  or  even  to  keep  up.  If 
a  grown  man  is  crippled  unnecessarily  by 
a  disease  that  could  easily  have  been 
cured,  he  cannot  earn  an  adequate  living 
for  his  family.  If  a  mother  is  overly  sus- 
ceptible to  illness,  she  cannot  meet  the 
demands  of  raising  a  family.  To  those 
without  an  adequate  standard  of  health 
care,  the  promise  of  equal  opportimity 
is  a  hollow  one  indeed.  As  President 
Nixon  has  said: 

Many  of  the  problems  of  the  pKJor  are  the 
product  of  111  health  and  many  have  serious 
medical  consequences.  W©  have  already  be- 
gun to  develop  new  mechanisms  for  helping 
the  poor  pay  medical  costs,  but  now  we  must 
further  Improve  our  methods  for  delivering 
health  services  (to  them)  .  .  . 

The  Nationsd  Health  Service  Corps  is 
an  experimental  attempt  to  deliver  those 
health  services  to  the  segment  of  our 
population  that  need  health  care  most 
desperately.  The  Corps  will  not  be  op- 
erating on  a  huge  scale,  nor  will  It  solve 
this  health  care  distribution  problem  hj 
Itself.  What  the  Corps  will  do  Is  to  pro- 
vide us  with  greater  practical  experience 
in  meeting  the  health  care  needs  of  the 


poor.  It  Is  on  this  experience  that  we  will 
have  to  draw  in  the  years  ahead,  whether 
the  ultimate  answer  lies  in  the  govern- 
mental or  private  sector,  or  somewhere 
in  between. 

THE  NATIONAL  HEALTH  SERVTCE  CORPS  AND  THE 
MEDICAL  MANPOWER  NEEDS  OT  THE  DEPART- 
BAENT  or  DEFENSE 

Senator  Magnttson  has  described,  in 
his  remarks,  the  purpose  and  functions  of 
the  National  Health  Service  Corps.  He 
has  stated  that  the  Corps  will  not  con- 
flict with  the  medical  manpower  needs  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  and  it  is  to 
this  point  that  I  will  address  the  next 
portion  of  my  remarks. 

The  Department  of  Defense  needs  a 
substantial  number  of  health  profes- 
sionals. At  the  present  time,  for  example, 
approximately  16,000  physicians  are 
serving  this  Nation  in  the  military.  About 
6,000  of  the  9,000  doctors  graduating 
from  medical  school  each  year  are  ab- 
sorbed by  the  Defense  Department,  and 
most  doctors  are  certain  to  serve  in  the 
military  at  some  stage  in  their  careers. 
Even  with  these  great  needs,  however, 
the  Department  of  Defense  has  assented 
to,  and  Congress  has  authorized,  aJter- 
native  service  for  a  limited  number  of 
health  professionals.  More  than  700  doc- 
tors, dentists,  and  other  health  profes- 
sionals satisfy  their  military  obligation 
each  through  service  in  the  commis- 
sioned corps  of  the  Public  Health  Service. 
Commissioned  ofiBcers  of  the  Service 
serve  for  at  least  2  years  and  are  part  of, 
not  exempt  from,  the  doctor  draft.  The 
functions  these  commissioned  officers 
normally  perform  have  been  detailed  in 
Senator  Magnttson's  remarks. 

During  the  middle  1960's,  the  medical 
manpower  needs  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment grew  considerably  on  account  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  Many  doctors  were 
wrenched  from  private  practice  and  their 
growing  families  in  order  to  meet  this 
need.  As  one  method  of  minimizing  the 
disruption  to  the  medical  community 
caused  by  the  war,  Congress  in  1967 
amended  the  Selective  Service  Act  to 
limit  the  assignments  of  commissoned 
officers  of  the  Public  Health  Service. 
This  amendment,  section  6(3x2)  of  the 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1967,  insured 
that  commissioned  officers  would  serve 
only  in  the  areas  of  greatest  need;  in 
previous  times  they  had  been  assigned 
a  variety  of  posts  that  clearly  rated  less 
priority  than  service  in  the  military  or 
in  those  areas  specifically  designated  by 
Congress. 

The  National  Health  Service  Corps  Act 
is  consistent  with  both  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  section  6(a)  (2).  It  is  also  con- 
sistent with  the  criteria  for  selective 
service  satisfaction  laid  down  by  the  Act- 
ing Surgeon  General  in  October  of  1967, 
which  stated  in  part  that  assignments 
satisfying  military  obligation  in  the 
Service  must  be: 

a.  (  .  .  .  )  located  organizationally  within 
an  office  or  bureau  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice ..  .  under  Its  suf>ervlslon,  and  .  .  .  paid 
from  Public  Health  Service  operating  funds. 

b.  (.  .  .  those  requiring)  the  performance 
of  functions  which  carry  out  a  responsibility 
vested  In  the  Public  Health  Service  by  law. 

The  National  Health  Service  Corps 
meets  these  criteria,  although  the  re- 
sponsibility to  be  vested  in  the  Public 


Health  Service  will  come  from  tWs  law 
itself. 

Legally,  then,  the  Corps  Is  consistent 
with   the   military   manpower   require- 
ments of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Even  more  importantly,  the  number  of 
health  professionals  within  the  Corps 
will  not  detract  from  the  military's  needs. 
Even  if  we  Ignore  the  fact  that  the  mili- 
tary's medical  manpower  needs  are  de- 
clining and  may  decline  more  precipi- 
tously in  the  near  future,  the  absolute 
number  of   commissioned   officers   who 
could  be  detailed  to  the  Corps  at  the  $5 
million  level  of  funding  Is  approximately 
one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  total  number 
of  physicians  in  the  military  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  Moreover,  some  of  these  officers 
would  be  Ineligible  for  service  in  the 
military — women  and  those  who  had  pre- 
viously satisfied  their  military  commit- 
ment— and*,  others  would  come  from  a 
reshuffling  of  officers  already  In  other 
service    assignments.    The    number    of 
health  professionals  serving  In  the  Corps 
who  might  otherwise  serve  directly  In 
the  Department  of  Defense  would  not 
be  more  than  80  or  100  at  any  one  time, 
and  probably  not  more  than  30  or  40. 
Since  service  in  the  Corps  Is  for  a  mini- 
mum period  of  25  months,  the  armual 
diversion  from  the  military  might  thus 
be  as  low  as  15  to  20  doctors  and  dentists. 
At  a  time  when  abolition  of  the  doctor 
draft  anil  a  volunteer  army  are  under 
consideration,  and  when  proposals  have 
been  made  to  transfer  care  of  military 
dependents  to  private  health  service  fa- 
cilities, these  few  doctors  seem  a  small 
price  to  pay  for  creation  of  the  National 
Health  Service  Corps. 

CONCLUSION 

The  National  Health  Service  Corps  is 
thus  consistent  with,  and  no  threat  to, 
the  medical  manpower  needs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  As  Senator  Mag- 
NusoN  has  pointed  out,  it  need  not  be 
a  threat  to  any  other  institution,  policy, 
or  program. 

The  Corps  can  and  should  be  described 
in  more  positive  terms,  however,  and 
this  can  be  done  quite  simply.  The  Corps 
will  provide  health  services  to  those  In 
greatest  need.  It  will  represent  a  chal- 
lenging new  mission  for  the  Public  Health 
Service.  It  will  offer  an  opportunity  to 
those  upcoming  health  professionals  who 
truly  desire  to  serve  their  country.  If  for 
these  reasons  alone,  the  Corps  is  more 
than  worthy  of  congressional  approval. 
The  prospect  that  the  Corps  may  teach 
us  how  to  redirect  our  health  efforts, 
both  public  and  private,  is  an  even  more 
exciting  and  compelling  reason  for  act- 
ing swiftly  on  tlils  proposal. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  the  National  Health 
Service  Corps  Act  of  1970,  introduced 
today  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnttson).  As  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Suljcommit- 
tee  on  the  Departments  of  Labor  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Senator 
Magntjson  has  been  one  of  the  foremost 
advocates  of  better  and  more  adequately 
funded  health  programs  in  the  Nation, 
especially  in  the  area  of  health  man- 
power. The  legislation  introduced  today 
Is  a  tribute  to  his  leadership  in  the  field 
of  health,  and  I  hope  that  it  will  receive 
early  action  by  Congress. 
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A  National  Health  Service  Corps  will  be 
an  important  step  forward  toward  al- 
eviating  what  Is  perhaps  the  most  seri- 
ous aspect  of  our  overall  health  crisis — 
the  worsening  shortage  of  health  man- 
power. Indeed,  at  bottom,  our  crisis  in 
health  is  essentially  a  crisis  in  man- 
power. The  need  is  urgent  for  more  physi- 
cians, more  dentists,  more  nurses,  and 
more  allied  health  professional  and 
technical  workers.  We  must  develop  new 
types  of  health  professionals  and  para- 
professionals.  We  must  make  far  more 
efficient  utilization  of  our  existing  health 
manpower.  Only  if  we  succeed  in  these 
efforts  will  we  be  able  to  free  our  physi- 
cians and  other  highly  trained  hetilth 
experts  to  carry  out  the  skills  for  which 
they  have  been  trained.  In  far  too  many 
cases,  highly  trained  physicians  spend 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  their 
working  day  in  tasks  that  do  not  require 
their  specialized  medical  skills. 

One  of  the  most  promising  methods  of 
easing  the  shortage  of  doctors  is  to  train 
new  types  of  health  workers  to  perform 
nonspecialized  tasks,  thereby  freeing 
physicians  for  other,  more  urgent  needs. 
We  must  develop  a  broad  new  range  of 
allied  health  professionals,  such  as  para- 
medical aides,  pediatric  assistants,  com- 
munity service  health  officers,  and  fam- 
ily health  workers. 

At  a  number  of  our  universities,  imag- 
inative new  programs  are  under  way  to 
train  medical  corpsmen  from  Vietnam 
as  physicians'  assistants.  In  Senator 
Magnttson's  ovra  State  of  Washington, 
for  example,  hospital  corpsmen  are  be- 
ing trained  for  3  months  in  the  medical 
school  and  then  sent  into  the  field  for 
9  months  further  training  in  the  offices 
of  private  physicians.  A  similar  program 
now  exists  at  Duke  University.  These 
programs  are  unique  in  their  emphasis 
on  combined  training  in  the  classroom 
and  in  the  field.  They  are  programs  that 
must  be  greatly  expanded  if  we  are  to 
meet  the  urgent  demand  for  more  and 
better  trained  health  manpower. 

The  need  is  especially  clear  in  the  case 
of  the  shortage  of  doctors.  Our  low  physi- 
cian-population ratio  means  that  unsat- 
isfactory medical  care  is  a  way  of  life  for 
large  numbers  of  our  people  in  many 
parts  of  our  Nation.  The  family  doctor — 
the  general  practitioner — is  fast  disap- 
pearing, and  is  on  the  verge  of  becom- 
ing an  extinct  species.  At  the  present 
time,  only  one  out  of  four  of  the  Nation's 
physicians  is  engaged  in  the  general  prac- 
tice of  medicine.  Three  out  of  four  are 
specialists,  most  of  whom  accept  patients 
only  on  a  referral  basis.  Simply  to  meet 
the  demand  that  exists  today,  it  is  widely 
known  that  we  need  50.000  more  doctors, 
and  150,000  more  nurses. 

To  make  matters  worse,  the  geographic 
and  social  distribution  of  our  doctors  is 
highly  uneven.  This  is  the  area  where  the 
National  Health  Service  Corps  will  make 
its  greatest  contribution.  Two-thirds  of 
the  physicians  in  America  serve  the  more 
affluent  half  of  our  population.  In  some 
States,  to  be  sure,  the  physician-popula- 
tion ratio  Is  higher  than  the  national 
average  of  130  doctors  per  100,000  popu- 
lation. In  Washington,  D.C.,  for  example, 
the  ratio  is  318.  In  New  York  it  is  199;  to 
Massacliusetts,  181. 


In  16  States,  however,  the  physician- 
population  ratio  is  far  below  the  national 
average.  In  Alaska  and  Mississippi,  the 
ratio  is  an  abysmal  69,  or  about  one-half 
the  national  average.  In  Alabama,  it  is 
75.  Even  in  Texas,  it  is  only  106.  Clearly, 
therefore,  extremely  large  groups  of  our 
population  are  receiving  seriously  inade- 
quate medical  care  because  of  the  short- 
age of  physicians. 

The  problem  is  especially  critical  with 
respect  to  the  health  needs  of  oiu:  urban 
and  rural  poor.  For  too  many  of  the  poor, 
the  only  doctor  they  know  Is  the  cold  and 
impersonal  emergency  ward  of  the  mu- 
nicipal or  county  hospital.  For  too  many 
of  our  citizens,  the  family  physician  has 
disappeared,  to  be  replaced  by  the  end- 
less and  depressing  waiting  rooms  of 
hospitals  built  at  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury. 

Nowhere  are  the  Inequalities  of  our 
society  more  obvious  than  in  the  sick- 
ness of  our  poor.  We  know  that  our  afflu- 
ent few  can  buy  the  world's  best  medical 
care.  But  all  too  often  it  is  care  pro- 
vided in  modern  medical  towers  looking 
out  on  urban  landscapes  condemning 
thousands  of  citizens  to  a  lifetime  of  dis- 
ease, imder  some  of  the  worst  medical 
care  anywhere  in  the  world. 

In  the  United  States  today — ^the 
wealthiest  Nation  in  the  history  of  man — 
millions  of  our  citizens  are  sick.  And 
they  are  sick  because  they  are  poor. 
Their  sickness  is  the  shame  of  America. 
Of  all  the  faces  of  poverty,  the  sickness  of 
the  poor  is  the  ugliest.  Of  all  the  effects 
of  poverty,  it  is  the  sickness  of  the  p>oor 
that  we  could  attack  most  easily,  had 
we  the  will. 

In  areas  of  urban  and  rural  proverty 
in  the  United  States,  medical  care  is 
available  but  only  if  one  travels  far 
enough,  waits  long  enough,  and  endures 
the  crowds,  the  Inconvenient  hours,  the 
understaffed  facilities. 

The  National  Health  Service  Corps 
will  help  to  solve  these  serioiis  problems. 
I  believe  it  is  one  of  the  most  important 
steps  we  can  take  if  we  are  to  meet  the 
critical  need  for  health  manpower  in  de- 
pressed areas.  Once  yoimg  Corps  physi- 
cians are  exposed  to  the  problems  of 
health  care  in  poverty  areas,  I  believe 
that  a  significant  number  of  them  will 
be  encouraged  to  remain  and  dedicate 
their  careers  to  this  service,  to  the  last- 
ing benefit  of  the  health  of  America. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  sponsor  this  legislation  estab- 
lishing a  National  Health  Service  Corps 
with  my  distinguished  colleagues. 

Under  this  plan,  teams  of  medical  pro- 
fessionals and  paraprofessionals  would 
be  sent  into  city  and  rural  poverty  areas 
to  upgrade  the  medical  care  now  avail- 
able there. 

It  is  loosely  patterned  after  the  Na- 
tional Teacher  Corps  program,  which 
Senator  Kennedy  and  I  originally  pro- 
posed in  1965.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that 
this  health  care  program  is  destined  to 
meet  with  the  same  overall  acceptance 
by  professionals  in  the  medical  field  as 
"well  as  the  people  to  be  served  as  the 
Teacher  Corps  has  enjoyed  over  the  past 
5  years  of  Its  operation. 

Despite  dramatic  medical  advances 
and  the  investment  of  billions  of  Fed- 


eral dollars,  we  are  on  the  brink  of  a  na- 
tional health  crisis  with  thousands  of 
families  in  urban  ghettos  and  residents 
in  poverty  stricken  rural  areas  unable  to 
obtain  adequate  health  and  medical 
care. 

The  health  resources  of  the  Nation 
have  been  badly  misallowed.  Highly 
trained  personnel  and  highly  specialized 
medical  equipment  have  been  clustered 
in  shiny  new  medical  centers,  isolated 
from  the  needs  of  many  citizens  in  the 
inner  city  and  rural  towns. 

The  National  Health  Service  Corps 
could  substantially  correct  the  present 
maldistribution  of  medical  manpower  by 
using  local  volunteers,  paraprofessionals, 
and  professionals  in  community  clinics 
and  other  facilities  serving  the  citizens 
of  urban  and  rural  regions. 

Physicians  serving  in  the  program 
would  become  members  of  the  U.S.  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  as  commissioned  of- 
ficers and  would  fulfill  their  military  ob- 
ligation. Nurses  and  other  health  care 
personnel  would  be  recruited  by  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  for  assignment  by  the 
U.S.  Surgeon  General  to  serve  in  various 
areas  of  the  country. 

A  National  Health  Corps  Advisory 
Coimcil,  comprised  of  Government  rep- 
resentatives, private  citizens,  and  recip- 
ients of  ser\'ice  by  the  Health  Corps, 
would  develop  the  policy  governing  the 
selection  of  personnel  and  their  assign- 
ment to  areas  inhabited  by  medically 
needy. 

In  addition  to  projects  in  city  ghettos, 
the  Corps  personnel  could  be  lased  in 
health  care  programs  serving  Indians, 
migrant  workers,  Headstart  children, 
people  in  model  cities  neighborhoods  and 
expanded  programs  based  in  Public 
Health  Service  hospitals,  neighborhoods 
health  clinics,  and  community  mental 
health  clinics. 

Our  yoimg  doctors,  nurses,  and  other 
medical  persormel  should  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  share  in  the  satisfaction 
of  public  service  through  participation 
in  a  National  Health  Corps.  Their  coun- 
terparts in  the  educational  and  legal 
professions  have  already  displayed  their 
social  consciousness  by  flocking  to  work 
in  the  National  Teacher  Corps  and 
neighborhood  legal  services  program. 

Implicit  with  this  manpower  plan  Is 
the  need  for  expansion  of  neighborhood 
health  clinics  and  hospital  satellite 
centers,  the  development  of  Improved 
means  to  trsmsfer  patients  to  facilities 
with  better  medical  resources  and  a  re- 
assessment of  priorities  in  government 
health  programs. 

Local  commimity  residents,  trained  by 
medical  personnel  in  local  hospitals, 
could  be  mobilized  as  health  workers  to 
Inform  their  neighbors  about  family 
health  practices,  preventive  medicine, 
and  the  accessibility  of  health  care  while 
others  could  prepare  for  new  career  po- 
sitions In  the  health  field. 

Without  a  comprehensive  revision  of 
the  organization  and  delivery  of  health 
and  medical  care,  millions  of  citizens  will 
continue  to  receive  no  care  at  all  or  very 
marginal  care  at  best. 

As  medicine  becomes  more  and  more 
specialized,  there  are  fewer  and  fewer 
general  practloners  available  to  serve  the 
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routine  medical  needs  of  the  public.  Less 
than  2  percent  of  today's  medical 
graduates  enter  general  practice. 

When  confronted  with  a  relatively 
minor  aliment,  such  as  a  cold  or  sprained 
ankle  which  could  be  normally  treated  at 
a  doctor's  oCQce,  many  city  residents 
must  travel  to  the  emergency  room  of  a 
city  hospital  to  receive  medical  attention. 

These  noncrltlcal  ctises  clog  the 
emergency  facilities  and  become  a  waste- 
ful burden  on  the  efficiency  of  the  hos- 
pital's op>eratlor. 

While  this  program  will  Improve  the 
allocation  of  the  medical  manpower  we 
have  available  in  '>iu-  Nation,  we  cannot 
avoid  confronting  the  overall  physical 
shortage  problem  in  the  United  States.  It 
seems  to  me  that  Congress  should  con- 
sider the  establishment  of  a  National 
Public  Health  Academy  as  a  source  of 
trained  personnel  to  serve  the  medical 
and  health  needs  of  our  Nation. 
^  Such  an  Institution  could  aim  its 
eilorts  at  recruiting  promising  students 
from  low-income  families,  who  would  be 
mostly  likely  to  return  and  serve  the 
medically  needy  after  their  training. 
Students  at  the  academy  would  receive 
a  full  Government-financed  medical  edu- 
cation in  exchange  for  an  established 
term  of  service  in  regions  faced  with 
acute  medical  needs. 


S.  4107— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
REGULATE  THE  IMPORTATION. 
MANUFACTURE.  DISTRIBUTION, 
STORAGE.  AND  POSSESSION  OF 
EXPLOSIVES.  BLASTING  AGENTS, 
AND  DETONATORS  AND  FOR 
OTHER  PURPOSES 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  26.  1970.  I  Introduced,  on  behalf 
of  the  Attorney  General,  S.  3650,  a  blU 
designed  to  strengthen  the  Federal  crim- 
inal laws  concerning  the  illegal  use, 
transportation,  and  possession  of  explo- 
sives. 

As  I  reported  to  the  Senate  on  June 
17.  1970,  S.  3650  is  before  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Laws  and  Procedures,  which,  imder  the 
leadership  of  Senator  McClellan,  Is 
processing  the  legislation  promptly  and 
expeditiously.  Enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation is  important  to  the  success  of  the 
efforts  of  the  law-enforcement  agencies 
who  are  trying  to  cope  with  the  rash  of 
bombing  incidents  which  the  country  is 
suffering. 

The  Senate  Government  Operations 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions, which  is  also  chaired  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arkansas,  has 
been  holding  hearings  concerning  the 
wave  of  bombings  and  terrorism 
throughout  the  United  States.  I  am  in- 
formed that  witnesses  have  described  in 
vivid  and  sometimes  gory  detail  the  re- 
sults of  the  atrocious  and  intolerable 
activities  of  the  terrorists  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  most  of  the  Incidents.  The 
magnitude  of  the  problem  Is  demon- 
strated by  the  results  of  a  survey  of 
bombing  incidents  reported  to  the 
Treasury  Department  by  law-enforce- 
ment agencies  throughout  the  country. 
During  the  period  of  the  survey,  Janu- 
ary 1969  to  April  1970,  more  than  4,000 


bombings  resulted  in  deaths  of  43  per- 
sons and  in  property  damage  totaling 
$22.6  million.  In  all  there  were  more 
than  40,000  bombings,  attempted  bomb- 
ings and  bomb  threats  during  the  period 
of  the  stirvey. 

Today,  on  behalf  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  I  introduce  a  bill  which 
complements  S.  3650  by  controlling  the 
distribution  of  explosives  and  thus  mak- 
ing it  more  difHcult  to  obtain  explosive 
materials. 

The  bill  would  require  all  importers, 
manufacturers,  and  dealers  In  explosives 
to  be  licensed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. It  would  require  commercial  users 
of  explosives  to  obtain  permits  from  the 
Secretary,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
would  permit  the  casual  user  to  purchase 
explosives  within  his  own  State  or  a  con- 
tiguous State.  However,  the  bill  would 
require  positive  identification  of  all  pur- 
chasers of  explosives. 

Other  features  of  the  legislation  would 
prohibit  the  sale  of  explosives  to  minors, 
felons,  fugitives  from  Justice,  drug  ad- 
dicts, and  mental  defectives;  would  pro- 
vide for  strict  regulations  on  the  safe 
storage  of  explosives ;  and  would  provide 
penalties  of  up  to  10  years  imprisonment 
for  violations  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  letter  of  transmittal  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent be  printed  in  the  Record  along  with 
the  text  of  the  blU  and  a  section-by- 
section  analysis. 

Th-  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
S.\XBE» .  Tlie  bill  will  be  received  a?id 
appropriately  referred:  and.  without  ob<;^ 
jection.  the  bill,  letter,  and  the  section- 
by-section  analysis  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  4107)  to  regulate  tlie  im- 
portation, manufacture,  distribution, 
storage,  and  possession  of  explosives, 
blasting  agents,  and  detonators,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Hru^ka,  w£is  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  4107 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  "The  Explosives  Control 
Act  of  1970". 

FINDINGS  AND   PURPOSE 

The  Congress  finds  that  the  manufacture 
and  distribution  of  explosive  materials  has 
a  signlflcant  effect  on  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  and  that  the  misuse  of  explosive 
materials  significantly  Interferes  with  the 
normal  flow  of  such  commerce.  The  Congress 
hereby  declares  that  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
Is  to  reduce  the  hazard  to  persons  and  prop- 
erty arising  from  misuse  and  unsafe  or  In- 
secure storage  of  explosive  materials.  It  Is 
not  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  place  any  un- 
due or  unnecessary  Federal  restrictions  or 
burdens  on  law  abiding  citizens  with  respect 
to  the  acquisition,  possession,  storage  or  use 
of  explosive  materials  for  indilstrlal,  mining, 
agricultural  or  other  lawful  purposes,  or  to 
provide  for  the  Imposition  by  Federal  regu- 
lations of  any  procedures  or  requirements 
other  than  those  reasonably  necessary  to  Im- 
plement and  effectuate  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  a.  Title  IS,  United  States  Oode,  Is 
amended  by  adding  after  Chapter  39  the 
following  chapter: 


"Chaitbr  40.  Importation,  MANtrrACTtrRE, 
dlsthibtttidn  and  storage  of  explosive 
Materials 

"Sec.  841.  Definitions. 

"Sec.  843.  Unlawful  acts. 

"Sec.  843.  Licensing. 

"Sec.  844.  Penalties. 

"Sec.  846.  Kxceptlons:  Relief  from  disabili- 
ties. 

"Sec.  846.  Additional  powers  of  Uie  Secre- 
tary. 

"Sec.  847.  Rules  and  regulations. 

"Sec.  848.  Effect  on  State  law. 

"Sec.  840.  Separability  clause. 

"DEFINmONS 

"Sec.  841.  As  used  tn  this  chapter — 

"(a)  'Person'  means  any  individual,  cor- 
poration, company,  association,  firm,  part- 
nersiilp,  society,  or  Joint  stock  company. 

"(b)  'Interstate  or  foreign  cammerce' 
means  commerce  between  any  place  in  a 
State  and  any  place  outside  of  that  State, 
or  within  any  possession  of  the  United  States 
(not  including  the  Canal  Zone)  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  commerce  between 
places  within  the  same  State  but  through 
any  place  outside  of  that  State.  'State'  in- 
cludes the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  posses- 
sions of  the  United  States  (not  Including. th« 
Canal  Zone). 

"(c)  'Explosive  materials*  means  explo- 
sives and  blasting  agents. 

"(d)  'Explosives'  means  any  chemical  com- 
pound, mixture,  or  device,  the  primary  or 
common  purpose  of  which  is  to  function  by 
exploeloia;  the  term  includes,  but  Is  not  lim- 
ited to,  dynamite  and  other  high  explosives, 
black  ix)wder,  pellet  powder,  initiating  ex- 
plosives, detonators,  safety  fuses,  squibs,  det- 
onating cord.  Igniter  cord,  Igniters,  and  any 
explosdvee  as  shall  be  listed  by  the  Secre- 
tai^Nji  a  list  he  shall  publish  and  revise  at 
l^t  i^onuaUy  in  the  Federal  Register. 
^  "(e)  'Blasting  agent'  means  any  material 
or  mixture,  consisting  of  fuel  and  oxidizer, 
Intended  for  blasting,  not  otherwise  defined 
as  an  explosive  and  in  which  none  of  the 
ingredients  Is  defined  as  an  explosive,  pro- 
vided that  the  finished  product,  as  mixed 
for  use  or  shipment,  cannot  be  detoijated 
by  means  of  a  No.  8  test  blasting  cap  when 
unconflned.  y 

"(f)  'Detonator'  means  any  device  con- 
taining a  small  detonating  Charge  that  Is 
used  for  Initiating  detonation  In  an  ex- 
plosive; the  term  Includes,  but  is  not  lim- 
ited to,  electric  blasting  caps  of  Instan- 
taneous and  delay  types,  blasting  caps  for 
use  with  safety  fuses  and  detcnatlng-cord 
delay  connectors. 

"(g)  'Importer'  means  any  person  engaged 
In  the  business  of  Importing  or  bringing  ex- 
plosive materials  Into  the  United  States  for 
purposes  of  sale  or  dstrlbutlon. 

"(h)  'Manufacturer'  means  any  person  en- 
gaged In  the  business  of  manufacturing  ex- 
plosive materials  for  purposes  of  sale  or 
distribution  or  for  his  own  use. 

"(1)  "Dealer'  means  any  person  engaged  In 
the  business  of  distributing  explosive  ma- 
terials at  wholesale  or  retail. 

"(J)  'Permittee'  means  any  user  of  ex- 
plosives for  a  lawful  purpose,  who  has  ob- 
tained a  user  permit  under  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter. 

"  (k)  "Secretary'  means  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  or  his  delegate. 

"(1)  'Published  ordinance'  means  a  pub- 
lished law  of  any  political  subdivision  of  a 
State,  which  the  Secretary  determines  to  be 
relevant  to  the  enforcement  of  this  chapter. 

"(m)  "Crime  punishable  by  imprisonment 
for  a  term  exceeding  one  year'  shall  not  mean 
(A)  any  Federal  or  State  offenses  pertaining 
to  antitrust  violations,  unfair  trade  practices, 
restramts  of  trade,  or  other  similar  offenses 
relating  to  the  regulation  of  business  prac- 
tices as  the  Secretary  may  by  regulation  des- 
ignate, or   (B)    any  State  offense  classified 
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by  the  laws  of  the  State  as  -a  misdemeanor 
and  punishable  by  a  term  of  Imprisonment 
of  two  years  or  less. 

"(n)  'Licensee'  means  any  Importer,  manu- 
facturer or  dealer  licensed  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  chapter. 

"(o)  'Distribute'  means  sell.  Issue,  give, 
transfer  or  otherwise  dlsftose  of 

"UNLAWrCTL  ACTS 

"Sec.  842.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person — 

"(1)  to  engage  In  the  business  of  Import- 
ing, manufacturing,  or  dealing  in  explosive 
materials  without  a  license  Issued  under  this 
chapter. 

"(2)  knowingly  to  withhold  Information 
or  to  make  any  false  or  fictitious  oral  or  writ- 
ten statement  or  to  furnish  or  exhibit  any 
false,  fictitious,  or  misrepresented  Identifica- 
tion, Intended  or  likely  to  deceive  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  explosive  materials,  or  a  li- 
cense, permit,  exemption  or  relief  from  dis- 
ability under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

"(3)  other  than  a  licensee  or  permittee 
knowingly — 

"(A)  to  transport,  ship,  cause  to  be  trans- 
ported, or  receive  In  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  any  explosive  materials,  except 
that  a  person  who  lawfully  purchases  explo- 
sive materials  from  a  licensee  In  a  state  con- 
tiguous to  the  state  In  which  the  purchaser 
resides  may  ship,  transport  or  cause  to  be 
transported  such  explosive  materials  to  the 
state  In  which  he  resides  and  may  receive 
such  explosive  materials  In  the  state  In  which 
he  resides. 

"(B)  to  distribute  explosive  materials  to 
any  person  (other  than  a  licensee  or  per- 
mittee) who  the  distributor  knows  or  has 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  does  not  reside 
In  the  state  In  which  the  distributor  resides. 

"(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  licensee 
knowingly  to  distribute  any  exjdoslve  ma- 
terials to  any  person  except — 

"(1)  a  licensee. 

"(2)  a  permittee,  or 

"(3)  a  resident  of  the  state  where  distri- 
bution is  made  or  a  state  contiguous  there- 
to. 

"(c)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  licensee 
to  distribute  explosive  materials  to  any  per- 
son, who  the  licensee  has  reason  to  believe 
Intends  to  transport  such  explosive  materials 
into  a  state  where  purchase  of  such  ex- 
plosive materials  Is  prohibited. 

"(d)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  licensee 
knowingly  to  distribute  explosive  materials 
to  any  Individual  who: 

"(1)  Is  under  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

"(2)  has  been  convicted  In  any  court  of  a 
crime  punishable  by  Imprisonment  for  a 
term  exceeding  one  year, 

'(3)  is  under  indictment  for  a  crime  pun- 
ishable by  Imprisonment  for  a  term  exceed- 
ing one  year. 

"(4)  Is  a  fugitive  from  Justice, 

"(5)  Is  an  unlawful  user  of  marijuana  (as 
defined  In  section  4761  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954)  or  any  depressant  or  stim- 
ulant drug  (as  defined  In  section  201  (v)  of 
the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act) 
Or  narcotic  drug  (as  defined  In  section  4721 
(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954), 
or 

"(6)  has  been  adjudicated  a  mental  defec- 
tive. 

"(*)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  licensee 
knowingly  to  dlsrtrlbute  any  explosive  mate- 
rials to  any  person  In  any  state  where  the 
purchase  or  possession  by  auoh  person  of 
such  explosive  materlalB  would  be  in  viola- 
tion of  any  state  law  or  any  published  ordi- 
nance applicable  at  the  x>lace  of  distribution. 

"(f)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  licensee 
or  pemtSttee  willfully  to  produce,  distribute, 
or  receive  exploctlve  matedato  without  mak- 
ing Bucb  records  as  the  Secretary  may  by 
regulation  require,  including,  but  not  limited 
to,  a  statement  of  Intended  use,  tbe  name, 
date,  place  of  birth,  aooial  security  numter 


or  taxpayer  identification  number,  and  place 
of  residence  of  any  natural  person  to  whom 
explosive  materials  are  distributed.  If  explo- 
sive materials  are  distributed  to  a  corpora- 
tion or  other  biislnese  entity,  such  records 
shall  include  the  Identity  and  principal  and 
local  places  of  business  and  the  name,  date, 
place  of  birth  and  place  of  residence  of  the 
natural  person  acting  as  agent  of  the  cor- 
poration or  other  business  entity  In  arrang- 
'Ing  the  distribution. 

"(g)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  licensee 
or  permittee  knowingly  to  make  any  false 
entry  In  any  record  which  he  is  required  to 
keep  pursuant  to  this  section  or  regulations 
promulgated  hereunder. 

"(h)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  receive,  conceal,  transport,  ship,  store, 
barter,  sell,  or  dispose  of  any  explosive  mate- 
rials knowing  or  having  reasonable  cause  to 
believe  that  such  explosive  materials  were 
stolen. 

"(i)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
store  any  explosive  material  In  a  manner  not 
In  conformity  with  regulations  promulgated 
hereunder  by  the  Secretary.  In  promulgating 
such  regulations,  the  Secretary  shall  take  into 
consideration  the  class,  type  and  quantity  of 
explosive  materials  to  be  stored,  as  well  as 
the  standards  of  safety  and  security  recog- 
nized In  the  explosives  Industry. 

"(J)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
who  has  knowledge  of  the  theft  or  loss  of 
any  explosive  materials  from  his  stock,  to 
fall  to  report  such  theft  or  loss  within  24 
hours  of  discovery  thereof,  to  the  Secretary 
and  to  appropriate  local  authorities. 

"LICENSES    AND    USER    PERMITS 

"Sec.  843.  (a)  An  application  for  a  user 
permit  or  a  license  to  Import,  manufacture 
or  deal  In  explosive  materials  shall  be  In  such 
form  and  contain  such  information  as  the 
Secretary  shall  by  regulation  prescribe.  Each 
applicant  for  a  license  or  permit  shall  pay  a 
fee  to  be  charged  as  set  by  the  Secretary,  said 
fee  not  to  exceed  $200  for  each  license  or  per- 
mit. Each  license  or  permit  shall  be  valid 
for  not  longer  than  three  years  from  date  of 
Issuance  and  shall  be  renewable  upon  the 
same  conditions  and  subject  to  the  same  re- 
strictions as  the  original  license  or  permit 
and  upon  payment  of  a  renewal  fee  not  to 
exceed  one-half  of  the  original  fee. 

"(b)  Upon  the  filing  of  a  proper  applica- 
tion and  payment  of  the  prescribed  fee,  and 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  <;hapter  and 
other  applicable  laws,  the  Secretary  shaU 
issue  to  such  applicant  the  appropriate  li- 
cense or  permit  If — 

"(1)  the  applicant  (Including  In  the  case 
of  a  corporation,  partnership,  or  association, 
any  Individual  possessing,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, the  power  to  direct  or  cause  the  direc- 
tion of  the  management  and  policies  of  the 
corporation,  partnership,  or  association)  is 
not  a  person  to  whom  the  distribution  of  ex- 
plosive materials  would  be  unlawful  under 
section  842(d)  of  this  chapter: 

"(2)  the  applicant  has  not  willfully  vio- 
lated any  of  the  provisions  of  this  chapter 
or  regulations  Issued  hereunder; 

"(3)  the  applicant  has  In  a  State  jM-emlses 
from  which  he  conducts  or  Intends  to  con- 
duct business; 

"(4)  the  applicant  has  a  place  of  storage 
for  explosive  materials  which  meets  such 
standards  of  public  safety  and  security 
against  theft  as  the  Secretary  by  r^ulatlon 
shall  prescribe;  and 

"(5)  the  applicant  has  demonstrated  and 
certified  In  writing  that  he  Is  familiar  with 
all  pubUshed  State  laws  and  local  ordinances 
relating  to  explosive  materials  for  the  loca- 
tion m  which  he  intends  to  do  business. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  or  deny 
an  application  within  .a  period  of  forty-five 
days  beginning  on  the  date  such  applica- 
tion Is  received  by  the  Secretary. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  uwy  revoke  any  license 
or  permit  Issued  under  this  section  if  in  the 


opinion  of  the  Secretary  the  holder  thereof 
has  violated  any  provision  of  this  chapter 
or  any  rule  or  regulation  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  chapter,  or  has  become 
ineligible  to  acquire  explosive  materials  under 
section  842(d).  The  Secretary's  action  under 
this  subsection  may  be  reviewed  only  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (e)  (2)  of  this  section. 

"(e)(1)  Any  person  whose  application  Is 
denied  or  whose  license  or  permit  Is  revoked 
shall  receive  a  written  notice  from  the  Sec- 
retary stating  the  specific  grounds  upon 
wjilch  such  denial  or  revocation  was  based. 
An>  notice  of  a  revocation  of  a  license  or 
permit  shall  be  gi\;en  to  the  holder  of  such 
license  or  permit  prior  to  or  concurrently 
with  the  effective  date  of  the  revocation. 

"(2)  If  the  Secretary  denies  an  application 
for,  or  revokes  a  license,  or  permit,  he  shall, 
ujKjn  request  by  the  aggrieved  party,  prompt- 
ly hold  a  hearing  to  review  his  denial  or 
revocation.  In  the  case  of  a  revocation,  the 
Secretary  may  upon  a  request  of  the  holder 
stay  the  effective  date  of  the  revocation.  A 
hearing  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  at  a 
location  convenient  to  the  aggrieved  party. 
The  Secretary  shall  give  written  notice  of  his 
decision  to  the  aggrieved  p.irty  within  a  rea- 
sonable time  after  the  hearing.  The  aggrieved 
party  may,  within  sixty  days  after  receipt  of 
the  Secretary's  written  decision,  file  a  peti- 
tion with  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  district  In  which  he  resides  or  has  his 
principal  place  of  business  for  a  Judicial  re- 
view of  such  denial  or  revocation,  pursuant 
to  title  5.  U.S.C.  701-706. 

"(f)  Licensees  and  permittees  shall  make 
available  for  inspection  at  all  reasonable 
times  their  records  kept  pursuant  to  this 
chapter  or  the  regulations  Issued  hereunder, 
and  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  such  re- 
ports and  information  with  respect  to  such 
records  and  the  contents  thereof  as  he  shall 
by  regulations  prescribe.  The  Secretary  may 
enter  during  business  hours  the  premises 
(including  places  of  storage)  of  any  licensee 
or  permittee,  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  or 
examining  ( 1 )  any  records  or  documents  re- 
quired to  be  kept  by  such  licensee  or  per- 
mittee, under  the  pro\'lslons  of  this  chapter 
or  regulations  Issued  hereunder,  and  (2)  any 
explosive  materials  kept  or  stored  by  such 
licensee  or  permittee  at  such  premises.  Upon 
the  request  of  any  state  or  any  political  sub- 
division thereof,  the  Secretary  may  rr.ake 
available  to  such  state  or  any  political  sub- 
division thereof,  any  Information  which  he 
may  obtain  by  reason  of  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter  wlth^respect  to  the  Identlflca- 
tl(D(n  of  persons  within  such  state  or  political 
subdivision  thereof,  who  have  purchased  or 
received  explosive  materials,  together  with  a 
description  of  such  explosive  materials. 

"(g)  Licenses  and  permits  Issued  under  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
shall  be  kept  pnasted  and  kept  available  for 
inspection  on  the  premises  covered  by  the 
license  and  permit. 

"PENALTIES 

"Sec.  844.  (a)  Any  person  who  violates  sub- 
sections (a)  through  (h)  of  section  842  of 
this  chapter  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  ten 
years,  or  both. 

"(b)  Any  person  woh  violates  any  other 
provision  of  section  842  of  this  chapter  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $1  000  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

"(c)  Any  explosive  materials  involved  In 
or  used  or  Intended  to  be  used  In.  any  viola- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  or  any 
other  rule  or  regulation  promulgated  there- 
under, or  any  violation  of  any  criminal  law 
of  the  United  States,  shall  be  subject  to 
seizure  and  forfeiture  anc^all  provisions  of 
the  Internal  Revnue  Code  of  1954  relating  to 
the  selrure.  forfeltiu-e.  and  disposition  of 
firearms,  as  defined  In  section  6645(a)  of 
that  Code,  shall,  so  far  as  applicable,  extend 
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to  seizures  and  forfeitures  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  chapter. 

"exceptions:     BXLIZF    from    DlSABILmES 

•Sec.  845.  (a)  This  Act  shall  not  apply  to: 

"(1)  the  transportation  of  explosive  ma- 
terials via  railroad,  water,  highway,  or  air 
when  such  transportation  Is  regulated  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Transportation 
and  agencies  thereof; 

"  (2)  the  use  of  explosive  materials  In  medi- 
cines and  medicinal  agents  in  the  forms  pre- 
scribed by  the  official  United  States  Pharma- 
copeia, or  the  National  Formulary; 

"(3)  the  transportation,  shipment,  receipt 
or  Importation  of  explosive  materials  for 
delivery  to  any  agency  of  the  United  States 
or  to  any  State  or  political  subdivision  there- 
of; 

"(4)  small  arms  ammunition  and  com- 
ponents thereof;  ,  - 

•■(5)  black  pKJwder  in  quantities  not  to 
exceed  five  pounds:  and 

"(6)  the  manufacture  under  the  regula- 
tion of  the  military  department  of  the  United 
States  of  explosive  materials  for,  or  their 
<  distribution  to  or  storage  or  possession  by  the 
military  or  naval  services  or  other  agencies 
of  the  United  States;  or  to  arsenals,  navy 
yards,  depots  or  other  establishments  owned 
by.  or  operated  by  or  on  behalf  of,  the  United 
States. 

"(b)  A  person  who  has  been  Indicted  for 
or  convicted  of  a  crime  punishable  by  Im- 
prisonment for  a  term  exceeding  one  year 
may  make  application  to  the  Secretary  for 
relief  ftx>m  the  disabilities  Imposed  by  this 
chapter  with  respect  to  engaging  in  the  busi- 
ness of  ImportlcrgT  manufacturing,  or  dealing 
in  explosive  materials,  or  the  purchase  of 
explosive  materials,  and  Incurred  by  reason  of 
such  Indictment  or  conviction,  and  the  Secre- 
tly may  grant  such  relief  If  It  Is  established 
to  his  satisfaction  that  the  circumstances 
regarding  the  Indictment  or  conviction, 
and  the  applicant's  record  and  reputa- 
tion, are  such  that  the  applicant  will 
not  be  likely  to  act  In  a  manner  dangerous 
to  public  safety  and  that  the  granting  of  the 
relief  will  not  be  contrary  to  the  public  In- 
terest. A  licensee  or  permittee  who  makes 
application  for  relief  from  the  disabilities 
Incurred  under  this  chapter  by  reason  of 
Indictment  or  conviction,  shall  not  be  barred 
by  sruch  Indictment  or  conviction  from  fur- 
ther operations  under  his  license  or  permit 
pending  final  action  on  an  application  for 
relief  filed  pursuant  to  this  section. 

"ADDITIONAL    POWERS    OF   THE    SECRETARY 

"Sec.  846.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
Inspect  the  site  of  any  accident,  or  fire.  In 
which  there  Is  reason  to  believe  that  explo- 
sive materials  were  Involved,  In  order  that  if 
any  such  Incident  has  been  brought  about 
by  accidental  means,  precautions  may  be 
taken  to  prevent  similar  accidents-  from  oc- 
curring. In  order  to  carry  out  the  purpose 
of  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  enter  Into  or  upon  any  property  where 
explosive  materials  have  been  used,  are  sus- 
pected of  having  been  used,  or  have  been 
found  In  an  otherwise  unauthorized  location. 
Nothing  In  this  chapter  shall  be  construed 
as  modifying  or  otherwise  affecting  In  any 
way  the  Investlg^atlve  authority  of  any  other 
Federal  agency. 

"RUXJCS    AND    REGtrLATIONS 

"Sec.  847.  The  administration  of  this  chap- 
ter shall  be  vested  In  the  Secretary.  The 
Secretary  may  prescribe  such  rules  and  reg- 
ulations as  he  deems  reasonably  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 
The  Secretary  shall  give  reasonable  public 
notice,  and  afford  to  Interested  parties  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing,  prior  to  prescribing  such 
rules  and  regulations. 

"EFTECT    ON    STATE    LAW 

"Src.  848.  No  provision  of  this  chapter 
Shan  be  construed  as  Indicating  an  Intent 
on  the  part  of  the  Congress  to  occupy  the 


field  m  which  such  provision  operates  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  law  of  any  state  on  the  same 
subject  matter,  unless  there  Is  a  direct  and 
positive  conflict  between  such  provision  and 
the  law  of  the  state  so  that  the  two  cannot 
be  reconciled  or  consistently  stand  together. 

"SEPARABILITY    CLAUSE 

"Sec.  849.  If  any  provision  of  this  chapter 
or  the  application  thereof  to  any  person  or 
circumstance  is  held  invalid,  the  remainder 
of  the  chapter  and  the  application  of  such 
provision  to  other  jjersons  not  similarly 
situated  or  to  other  circumstances  shall  not 
be  affected  thereby." 

Sec.  3.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  modifying  or  affecting  any  provl- 
.sion  of — 

(a)  The  National  Firearms  Act  (chapter 
53  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954) ; 

(b)  Section  414  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954  (22  U.S.C.  1934).  as  amended,  relat- 
ing to  munitions  control; 

(c)  Section  1716  of  tiUe  18,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  nonmailable  materials; 

(d)  Chapter  39  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code;  or 

(e)  Chapter  44  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  shall,  within  ninety 
days  of  the  date  of  enactment,  publish  the 
puroposed  regulations  required  by  the  pro- 
visions hereof  and  shall  begin  enforcement 
of  such  act  and  regulations  after  the  expira- 
tion of  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  from 
the  date  of  enactment. 

Sec.  5.  The  Federal  Explosives  Act  of  Octo- 
ber 6,  1917.  40  Stat.  385.  as  amended  (50 
U.S.C.  121-143)  and  as  extended  by  Act  of 
July  1.  1948,  40  Stat.  671  (50  U.S.C.  144), 
and  all  regulations  adopted  thereunder  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  6.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Hruska 
is  as  follows : 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Office  op  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  20,  1970. 
Hon.  Spiro  T.  Aonew, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

E>EAS  Mr.  President  :  Enclosed  Is  a  draft  of 
a  proposed  bill,  "To  regulate  the  Importa- 
tion, manufacture,  distribution,  storage  and 
possession  of  explosives,  blasting  agents  and 
detonators  and  for  other  purposes." 

We  recommend  that  this  bill  be  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committee  for  considera- 
tion, and  we  recommend  that  It  be  enacted. 

The  ease  of  access  to  explosive  materials 
have  been  a  definite  factor  in  the  recent  de- 
structive bombings  and  bomb  threats  which 
have  disturbed  the  peace  and  tranquility  of 
the  country  and  Interfered  with  commerce 
between  the  States.  Today,  the  United  States 
of  America  Is  one  of  the  few  Industrial  na- 
tions of  the  world  which  does  not  control 
explosives  at  the  Federal  level.  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  has  determined  from  a 
recent  survey  that.  In  at  least  35  of  the  50 
States,  regulation  of  explosive  materials  Is 
either  weak  or  nonexistent.  Therefore,  this 
legislation  Is  vital  to  protect  the  public  In- 
terest. 

This  legislation  will  provide  effective 
checks  oa  the  procurement  of  explosive  ma- 
terials for  Illegal  use  throughout  all  the  60 
States.  Additionally,  It  would  supersede  the 
Federal  Explosives  Act,  December  26,  1941 
(66  Stat.  863),  which  Is  operative  only  In 
time  of  war  or  national  emergency,  and 
which,  in  the  light  of  present  technology, 
la  Inadequate. 

The  proposed  legislation  ojjerates  through 
a  system  of  licenses  and  permits.  Licenses 
will  be  required  of  all  manufacturers.  Im- 
porters and  dealers.  Pvrmlts  will  be  required 
of  all  iisers  who  depend  on  interstate  com- 
merce to  obtain  explosives.  An  exception  is 


made  for  the  user  Who  can  satisfy  his  de- 
mand by  purchase  within  the  State  or  a 
contiguous  State. 

The  proposed  bill  requires  positive  Identi- 
fication In  all  transactions  of  explosives,  ancl 
requires  both  licensees  and  permittees  to 
keep  certain  records.  Persons  under  21  years 
of  age,  drug  addicts,  mental  defectives,  fugi- 
tives from  Justice  or  persons  indicted  for  or 
convicted  of  certain  crimes  cannot  lawfully 
acquire  explosives. 

The  storage  of  explosives  will  be  regulated 
and  all  persons  with  explosives  must  report 
loss  or  theft  within  24  hours. 

The  propwsed  bill  makes  It  a  Federal  of- 
fense to  falsify  records,  or  make  false  state- 
ments to  obtain  explosives,  to  sell  explosives 
In  violation  of  State  law  and  to  trafllc  in 
stolen  explosives. 

This  legislation  will,  we  believe,  signifi- 
cantly reduce  the  hazard  presented  by  the 
misuse,  both  deliberate  and  inadvertent,  of 
explosives,  while  assuring  controlled  access 
by  lawful  users. 

The  OjpSce  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  this  legislative  proposal  is  In 
accord  with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Walter  Hickel, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  section-by-sectlon  analysis  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Hrttska  is  as  follows : 
Section-bt-Section  Analysis 

Section  1  states  that  the  manufacture  and 
distribution  of  explosives  significantly  affect 
interstate  commerce  and  that  the  purpose  of 
the  Act  is  to  reduce  the  hazard  from  misuse 
and  Improper  storage  of  explosives. 

Section  2  amends  title  18  U.S.C.  by  adding 
a  new  chapter  40  containing  sections  841 
through  849. 

Section  841  contains  definitions.  The  criti- 
cal definitions  are:  "explosive  materials" 
which  means,  briefly,  any  chemical  com- 
jKJvmd  the  primary  or  common  purpose  of 
which  is  to  function  by  explosion;  [This  de- 
finition will  be  periodically  construed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  a  list  published 
In  the  Federal  Re0ster,]  "licensee"  which 
means  a  manufacturer,  Importer  or  leader 
licensed  under  the  Act;  and  "permittee" 
which  means  a  user  holding  a  permit  Issued 
under  the  Act. 

Section  842  sets  forth,  in  subsections  (a) 
through  (J),  the  following  unlawful  acts: 

Subsection  (a)  prohibits  any  person  from 
dealing  in  explosives  without  a  license,  from 
making  false  statements  to  obtain  explosives, 
and  If  the  person  Is  not  a  "licensee"  or  "per- 
mittee" frcHn  transporting  explosives  In  In- 
terstate commerce  except  from  States  con- 
tiguous to  his  State  of  residence,  or  to  trans- 
fer explosives  to  a  npn-resldent  of  the  State 
In  which  he  resides. 

Subsection  (b)  prohibits  any  licensee  from 
distributing  any  explosives  to  any  person 
except  1)  a  licensee,  2)  a  permittee,  or  3)  a 
resident  of  the  State  of  dlstrlbutton  or  a  con- 
tiguous State. 

Subsection  (c)  prohibits  licensees  from  dis- 
tributing explosives  to  any  person  who  the 
licensee  has  reason  to  Iselleve  Intends  to 
transport  them  into  a  State  where  their  pur- 
chase is  prohibited. 

Subsection  (d)  prohibits  dlstrlbutloa  of 
explosives  to  any  Individual  who  Lb  under 
31,  has  been  convicted  or  Indicted  for  a 
crime  punishable  by  imprisonment  for  a 
term  exceeding  one  year,  is  a  fugitive  from 
Justice,  a  drug  addict,  or  a  mental  defective. 

Subsection  (e)  prohibits  distributing  ex- 
plosives to  any  person  where  the  purchase  or 
possession  by  such  person  of  such  explosives 
violates  any  local  law  or  ordinance. 

Subsection  (f )  requires  licenaess  and  per- 
mittees to  keep  records  of  transactions  In- 
volving explosives. 

Subsection  (g)  prohibits  deliberate  falsi- 
fication of  such  records. 
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Subsection  (h)  prohibits  traSic  in  explo- 
sives known  or  believed  to  have  been  stolen. 

Subsection  (I)  requires  storage  of  explo- 
sives in  complltmce  with  regulations  Issued 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Subsection  (J)  requires  reporting  theft  of 
explosives  within  24  hours  after  discovery. 

Section  843  provides  conditions  for  the 
Issuance  of  licenses  and  permits.  It  prohibits 
their  Issuance  to  persons  1)  prohibited  from 
buying  explosives,  2)  who  have  willfully  vio- 
lated any  provisions  of  this  chapter,  3)  who 
do  not  have  a  business  premises,  4)  who  do 
not  have  adequate  storage  facilities,  or  5) 
who  are  not  certified  as  being  familiar  with 
applicable  State  laws  and  local  ordinances. 
The  Secretary  may  revoke  any  license  or  per- 
mit Immediately  upon  violation  of  any  of  the 
above  conditions.  The  section  provides  for  a 
hearing  procedure  and  judicial  review  upon 
the  denial  or  revocation  of  a  license  or  per- 
milt.  The  section  also  provides  for  the  In- 
spection by  the  Secretary  of  records  and 
storage  facilities  and  for  the  posting  of  li- 
censes and  permits. 

Section  844  provides,  a  maximum  penalty 
of  $10,000  and  10  years  in  Jail  and  for  con- 
fiscation of  any  explosives  used  In  violation 
of  law. 

Section  845  exempts  transportation  of  ex- 
plosives subject  to  Department  of  Trans- 
portation regulations,  medicinal  use  of  ex- 
plosive materials.  Government  and  military 
use.  and  small  arms  ammunition  a.nd  small 
quantities  of  black  powder.  This  section  also 
provides' that  the  Secretary  may  relieve  per- 
sons Indicted  for  or  convicted  of  crimes  from 
disabilities  imposed  by  the  Act. 

Section  846  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  In- 
vestigate fires  resulting  from  explosives. 

Section  847  confers  administrative  respon- 
sibility on  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
authorizes  him  to  prescribe  necessary  rules 
and  regulations  after  public  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  hearing. 

Section  848  makes  It  clear  that  State  laws 
regulating  explosives  are  not  preempted  un- 
less they  are  In  direct  conflict  with  the  Fed- 
eral law. 

Section  849  provides  for  severance  of  any 
provision  held  invalid. 

Section  3  makes  it  clear  that  the  Act  does 
not  affect  certain  other  specified  laws. 

Section  4  provides  90  days  for  the  publica- 
tion of  proposed  regulations  and  120  days  be- 
fore enforcement  begins. 

Section  5  repeals  the  Federal  Explosives 
Act  of  1917. 

Section  6  authorizes  appropriations. 


S.     4108— INTRODUCTION    OF    FAIR 
CREDIT  BILLING  BILL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
last  two  sessions  Congress  has  taken  the 
side  of  the  consumer  in  demanding  fair 
credit  practices.  The  90th  Congress  in- 
sured the  full  disclosure  of  the  cost  of 
credit  when  it  passed  the  Truth-in- 
Lending  Act  which  I  introduced.  More 
recently  the  Senate  passed  two  bills  I 
sponsored,  S.  823  and  S.  721,  which  will 
extend  the  provisions  of  truth  in  lending. 

When  passed  by  the  House,  S.  823  will 
establish  certain  Federal  safeguards  over 
the  activities  of  credit  reporting  agencies 
in  order  to  protect  sigainst  arbitrary,  er- 
roneous and  malicious  credit  informa- 
tion. S.  721  will  prohibit  the  unsolicited 
mailing  of  credit  cards  smd  limit  the 
liability  of  consumers  on  cards  which  are 
lost  or  stolen. 

However,  there  remains  one  large  area 
of  lending  abuses — credit  billing.  Two 
credit  billing  problems  have  become  in- 
creasingly bothersome  in  recent  years. 


The  first  problem  concerns  those  com- 
panies which  have  demonstrated  that 
their  systems  are  completely  incapable  of 
correcting  even  the  most  simple  billing 
errors.  The  second  problem  concerns  "the 
shrinking  billing  period"  or  the  practice 
of  those  creditors  who  send  periodic  bill- 
ing statements  to  consumers  just  a  few 
days  before  or  even  after  the  payment 
due  date.  This  piractice  causes  the  plac- 
ing of  unfair  finance  charges  on  the  con- 
sumers' account  balance. 

It  is  time,  Mr.  President,  that  Con- 
gress insist  both  that  companies  give 
prompt  and  efficient  service  upon  re- 
ceiving notices  of  errors  in  consumer  ac- 
counts and  that  companies  maU  their 
billing  statements  well  in  advance  of  the 
payment  due  date.  To  this  end  I  am  to- 
day introducing  the  fair  credit  billing 
bill.  This  bill  would  amend  the  Truth-in- 
Lending  Act  to  protect  the  consumer 
against  careless  and  erroneous  billings 
and  the  unfair  harrassment  which  can 
accompany  them. 

Mr.  President.  I.  like  many  of  my  col- 
leagues, have  received  hundreds  of  com- 
plaints from  consumers  who  have  had 
to  spend  months  and  even  years  trying 
to  correct  companies'  billing  mistakes. 
Many  consumers  have  had  to  spend 
many  times  the  amount  of  the  error  in 
their  account  attempting  to  get  it  cor- 
rected. They  have  had  to  spend  dozens 
of  hours  writing  letters  and  telegrams 
and  talking  on  the  phone.  Is  this  fair? 
Is  it  fair  for  the  consumers  to  have  to 
pay  for  the  errors  of  the  company? 

Companies  claim  that  errors  are  ex- 
tremely rare.  Well.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
found  few  people  who  have  not  had  a 
problem  with  a  credit  misbilling.  And 
just  a  sampling  of  my  mail  for  the  last 
few  days  is  enough  proof  that  the  prob- 
lem is  not  so  rare  as  to  be  insignificant. 

One  gentleman  wrote  to  ask  me  to 
help  him  get  his  name  off  a  national 
"stop  charge"  list.  His  name  was  placed 
there  a  month  ago  after  a  computer 
added  an  erroneous  $1  charge  to  the 
man's  accoimt.  But  the  most  frightening 
thing  about  the  gentleman's  story  is  that 
the  only  item  he  ever  had  charged  to  this 
accoimt  was  a  $5.39  gas  bill.  For  charg- 
ing $5.39  and  asking  the  company  to  cor- 
rect a  dollar  overcharge  this  gentleman's 
credit  privOeges  are  in  severe  danger.  As 
he  said  in  pleading  with  the  company  to 
correct  their  error: 

How  can  I  be  assured  that  due  to  your 
actions,  my  name  will  not  be  left  hanging  on 
a  perhaps  then  obsolete  "stop  charge  list" 
posted  In  a  small  isolated  service  station  in 
Bar  Harbor,  Maine  or  Monck's  Comer.  South 
Carolina,  which  In  turn  could  logically  re- 
fvise  my  family  service  and/or  cause  untold 
embarrassment . 

One  Wisconsin  housewife  wrote  to  ask 
my  help  In  straightening  out  her  cloth- 
ing store  accoimt.  Three  months  ago  she 
asked  the  company  to  correct  an  over- 
charge in  her  account.  They  said  they 
would  issue  her  credit  for  the  amount  in 
error.  But  since  then  she  has  received 
two  other  erroneous  statements  and  one 
"reminder  notice."  She  is  rightfully 
afraid  that  her  credit  standing  may  be 
endangered  by  the  company's  inefficiency 
In  correcting  their  error.  She  wrote  the 
company  noting: 


I  think  a  lot  more  good  will  be  achieved 
If  your  computers  could  credit  figures  to  an 
account  as  fast  as  It  can  charge  figures  to  an 
account. 

One  businessman  wrote  to  me  to  ask 
my  help  in  getting  his  credit  card  account 
canceled.  Since  February  he  htis  been 
writing  and  phoning  the  company,  one 
of  this  country's  largest,  with  no  results. 
The  company  continues  to  add  an  ex- 
tra 50  cents  on  to  the  mans  accoimt  ev- 
ery month  as  a  late  charge  on  the  very 
membership  fee  the  man  refused.  The 
man  wrote  to  the  company : 

Since  your  computer  will  not  take  note  of 
this  fact,  my  dog  with  apparently  more 
sense  and  more  wit,  has  taken  the  matter 
In  her  own  mouth.  If  this  does  not  make 
your  keypunch  aware,  nothing  will. 

So  far  the  company  has  not  shown  any 
more  awareness. 

A  western  food  production  consultant 
wrote  to  tell  me  how  he  is  still  trying  to 
correct  an  error  that  occurred  in  his  ac- 
count in  November  of  1968  when  he  paid 
a  deferred  charge  in  advance.  His  pay- 
ment was  credited  to  someone  else's  ac- 
count and  despite  dozens  of  phone  calls 
and  letters  the  company  has  failed  to 
correct  their  mistake. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  just  a  few  of 
the  letters  I  have  received  in  the  last 
week  from  consumers  who  have  been 
troubled  by  their  inability  to  get  satis- 
factory adjustments  on  their  credit  ac- 
counts. I  cannot  help  wonder  how  many 
other  consumers  are  blackmailed  by  the 
pay  up  or  else  notices  into  paying  the 
disputed  amounts  on  their  accounts.  Re- 
cently. I  testified  before  the  National 
Commission  on  Consumer  Affairs  on  the 
subject  of  computerized  billing  practices 
and  the  failure  of  companies  to  respond 
to  notices  of  error  in  their  accounts.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  that  testi- 
mony be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement   of    Senator   William    Proxmihe 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  an  honor  to  testify 
before  this  Commission  during  its  imjxsrtant 
hearings  on  the  consumer  credit  industry. 

In  the  last  two  sessions.  Congress  has  made 
giant  strides  toward  correcting  unfair  credit 
practices.  The  90th  Congress  passed  the  truth 
in  lending  bill  which  I  Introduced.  That  bill 
Insures  the  full  disclosure  of  the  cost  of 
credit  In  recent  months  I  have  sponsored 
two  bills  which  have  passed  the  Senate  and 
which  are  major  extensions  of  the  truth  in 
lending  act.  Bill  S.  823  would  establish  cer- 
tain Federal  safeguards  over  the  activities 
of  credit  reporting  agencies  Ir.  order  to  pro- 
tect against  arbitrary,  errone'jus,  and  ma- 
licious credit  Information  Bli;  S.  721  would 
prohibit  the  unsolicited  mailings  of  credit 
cards  and  limit  the  consumer's  liability  on 
card^  that  are  lost  or  stolen. 

An  additional  area  in  which  the  consumer 
is  being  victimized  and  upon  which  the  Con- 
gress has  taken  no  action  Is  the  su-ea  of  credit 
billing. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I'm  sure  that  many  of  us 
have  a  favorite  anecdote  we  like  to  tell  about 
a  run-in  we've  had  with  a  computerized  mis- 
billing.  Because  of  our  positions,  most  of  us 
have  probably  been  rather  fortunate  In  hav- 
ing the  billing  error  quickly  corrected  How- 
ever, for  the  average  American  consumer  who 
is  not  a  public  official,  a  computer  misbill- 
ing can  turn  Into  an  unbelievable  nightmare 
of   past    due    notices,    calls    from    collection 
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agencies,   long  waits  on  the  telephone  and 
threats  of  bad  credit  ratings. 

Many  of  this  country's  largest  and  most 
prestigious  credit  card  companies  have  shown 
themselves  to  be  completely  Incapable  of 
correcting  even  the  moet  simple  billing  error. 
Many  consumers  have  had  to  spend  months 
and  even  years  to  clear  up  the  companies 
mistakes. 

A  New  York  businessman  spent  over  15 
months  trying  to  correct  a  charge  he  re- 
ceived for  six  flights  for  one  flight  he  had 
cancelled. 

A  Milwaukee  advertiser  spent  five  months 
trying  to  convince  American  Express  to  can- 
cel his  card.' 

A  Washington  State  doctor  spent  six 
months  trying  to  correct  an  error  on  a  bill- 
ing Involving  a  truck  rental. 

And  an  award  for  persistence  certainly 
should  go  to  the  man  from  Virginia  who 
battled  for  21  months  to  have  a  $14  mis- 
take corrected.  His  Is  a  story  so  unbelievable, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that'll  be  Included  In 
the  record  of  this  hearing. 

Of  course,  the  companies  claim  they  give 
prompt  and  personal  attention  to  all  re- 
plies— that  only  In  a  rare  instance  do  they 
let  customer  Inquiries  slip  by.  One  company 
ofHclal  has  been  quoted  as  saying  "Sometimes 
of  course  we  make  mistakes.  A  $90  a-week 
clerk  gets  under  pressure  and  gets  in  a  hur- 
ry. There  are  controls,  and  It  shouldn't  hap- 
pen but  It  does."  However,  some  of  the  cases 
that  people  have  come  to  me  with  are  so 
fantastic  as  to  suggest  that  either  firms  have 
no  systematic  procedures  for  handling  errors 
or  are  attempting  to  blackmail  consumers 
Into  paying  debts  they  did  not  Incur. 

As  one  consumer  asked  me  "Does  It  not 
seem  unfair  that  American  Express  had  made 
the  error  and  remains  penalty  free,  while 
I  am  forced  to  expend  money  and  time  to 
correct  their  errors?  Obviotisly  American  Ex- 
press does  not  care." 

I'd  Uke  to  give  this  Commission  Just  one  of 
the  many  incredible  accounts  I  have  re- 
ceived of  unresponsive  conduct  by  large 
American  companies  In  replying  to  consumer 
complaints  of  an  Incorrect  billing. 

Mr.  James  Kurtz,  a  member  of  a  prestig- 
ious national  law  firm,  received  a  statement 
from  the  Diners  Club  on  November  15.  1968. 
Noting  that  the  bill  contained  a  $307  charge 
for  an  airline  ticket  he  had  never  purchased. 
Mr.  Kurtz  paid  the  total  of  the  bill  minus 
the  $207  dollar  error  and  wrote  Diners  of 
their  error  on  December  4. 

On  January  3,  1969,  Kutz  received  a  com- 
puter notice  that  his  account  was  past  due. 
Pour  days  later  a  form  letter  came  in  the 
mall  thanking  Kurtz  for  his  recent  payment 
but  telling  him  he  had  to  pay  the  full  amount 
of  each  monthly  bill. 

Undismayed  and  still  confident  the  matter 
could  be  settled  with  a  minimum  of  Incon- 
venience, Kurtz  wrote  his  second  letter  to 
Diners  on  January  13.  He  told  Diners  that 
because  he  had  been  on  vacation  he  had 
been  unable  to  respond  to  their  latest  bUl 
dated  December  18  or  the  computer  past 
due  notice  of  the  3rd  of  January.  He  also 
told  Diners  that  his  December  bill  com- 
pounded the  error  by  adding  still  another 
extra  $207  charge  and  that  he  was  pajrlng  all 
the  charges  on  his  account  but  those  which 
were  In  dispute. 

Three  days  later  he  received  a  telegram  to 
contact  the  Diners  collection  department. 
This  was  followed  immediately  by  another 
form  notice  advising  him  to  deduct  the 
amount  In  question  until  he  heard  from 
Diners.  In  a  telephone  call  and  a  confirming 
letter  Kurtz  told  Diners  he  was  paying  all 
but  the  amount  In  question  on  his  December 
bill  and  Diners  agreed  this  was  satisfactory. 
However,  the  January  bill  arrived  inune- 
diately  tbereaft»r  and  contained  a  third 
extra  airline  charge  for  $207.  Kurtz  wrote 
back  to  tell  of  the  rapidly  growing  error  by 
a  computer  which  was  apparently  out  of  con- 


trol. The  Diner's  computer  was  now  claim- 
ing some  $621  in  debts  that  Kurtz  had  not 
incurred. 

Diners  replied  with  another  form  letter 
thanking  Kurtz  for  his  recent  payments  but 
warning  his  card  might  lie  oanoelled  if  he 
did  not  pay  the  full  bill.  Immediately  Kurtz 
placed  a  collect  call  to  Diners.  The  gentle- 
man at  Diners  who  took  the  call  said  he  was 
sympathetic,  termed  the  whole  story  "fan- 
tastic" and  agreed  to  straighten  it  out  as 
soon  as  possible.  But.  the  call  was  followed 
by  yet  another  past  due  notice  from  the  re- 
lentless and  seemingly  vindictive  computer. 
The  February  bill  came  and  to  Kurtz's 
surprise  was  only  $414  In  error.  Once  again 
Kurtz  took  the  time  to  send  a  letter  ofif  to 
Diners  pleading  they  correct  the  error.  His 
plea  was  met  by  another  past  due  notice. 

Several  weeks  later  another  computer  "pay 
up  or  else"  notice  came  in  the  mall.  Kurtz 
responded  with  still  another  letter  of  ex- 
planation. 

Finally  on  May  2nd  Diners  sent  a  letter 
telling  the  tired  Mr.  Kurtz  that  the  com- 
pany was  checking  with  Branifl  and  American 
Airlines  to  find  out  who  was  responsible  for 
the  erroneous  billing.  A  little  over  a  month 
later  Branlff  sent  Kurtz  a  letter  affirming 
that  the  billings  Kurtz  had  received  were  in 
error.  A  copy  of  this  letter  was  sent  to  Diners 
and  Kurtz  himself  sent  a  letter  to  Diners 
just  to  make  sure  they  understood  the 
Branlff  position. 

However,  when  Diners  gave  Kurtz  a  credit 
on  his  account  it  only  did  so  to  cover  one 
of  the  remaining  two  $207  charges  srt.ill  in 
question.  Enclosing  a  copy  of  all  previous 
correspondence  to  date  Kurtz  sent  off  another 
letter  to  Diners.  Diners  respKjnded  by  calling 
Kurtz's  wife  and  explaining  that  Kurtz  did 
owe  the  Club  the  remaining  $207  In  question. 
P\iriou8  Kurtz  replied  to  Diners  in  a  letter 
and  once  again  sent  copies  of  all  his  previous 
correspondence.  No  response  came  back  from 
Diners. 

Getting  desp>erate  Ku«tz  decided  to  call 
Branlff.  Branlff  confirmed  both  In  that  call 
and  a  subsequent  letter  to  Diners  that  the 
mistake  was  not  Kurtz's  and  that  a  disagree- 
ment between  Branlff  and  American  over- 
the  ticket  charges  had  been  settled.  That  let- 
ter from  Branlff  to  Diners  was  dated  Novem- 
ber 18,  1969,  one  year  from  the  original  error. 
However  in  all  bills  since  November  Kurtz 
has  received  the  erroneous  charges  and  fur- 
thermore Diners  has  refused  to  send  his  1970 
Dlnere  card  renewal. 

Finally  on  May  22  of  this  year  Kurtz,  after 
writing  several  Congressmen,  received  a  let- 
ter from  Diners  apologizing  and  explaining 
that  a  credit  would  be  issued  for  the  remain- 
ing $207  error  and  the  $66  service  charge  that 
had  accrued  on  that  error.  It  took  Mr.  Kurtz 
18  months  and  a  mountain  of  correspondence 
to  straighten  out  a  simple  computer  mistake. 
Today  Ktirtz  is  still  anxiously  waiting  for 
both  the  cerdit  and  his  1970  Diners  card. 

In  reply  to  his  latest  request  for  a  new 
card  Kurtz  received  a  form  letter  which  read 
"Thank  you  for  your  recent  Inquiry.  We  will 
give  it  our  pronupt  attention." 

This  experience,  which  bears  a  close  re- 
semblance to  a  Kafka  novel,  is  by  no  means 
untypical.  I  and  other  members  of  Congress 
have  received  numerous  complaints  of  a 
similar  nature. 

Is  it  fair  to  expect  the  consumer  to  have 
the  patience  of  Job,  the  legal  skill  of  ESdward 
Bennett  WlUlaans,  and  the  resources  of  Gen- 
eral Motors  in  otxler  to  get  a  bill  corrected? 
Mr.  Kurtz's  experience  is  not  the  rare  occur- 
ence the  Credit  Card  Companies  would  have 
us  believe.  In  at  least  one  respect  Mr.  Kurtz 
was  lucky.  Many  consumers  find  their  credit 
cards  cancelled  on  the  basis  oT  mistaken 
billings.  Others  find  that  their  credit  rat- 
ings haw  been  seriously  damaged  by  the 
«ompani«B'  mistakes.  When  8.  8Q3  passes, 
consumers  will  have  the  right  to  correct  tlxelr 
adverse  credit  ratings  but  this  should  not 
keep  up  from  shifting  some  of  the  responsi- 


bility for  computer  mistakes  where  it  right- 
fully belongs — with  the  credit  card  com- 
panies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  over  50  million 
people  in  this  country  buying  on  credit.  The 
companies  can  say  that  they  have  only  one 
percent  or  five  percent  or  even  one  tenth  of 
one  percent  error  and  that  would  be  too 
much.  One  percent  error  rate  would  still  be 
half  a  million  errors.  Can  we  expect  a  half  a 
million  or  even  50,000  peox3ile  a  year  to  have 
to  pay  for  the  carelessness  of  credit 
companies? 

There  are  those  who  point  to  the  problem 
and  say  that  the  computer  is  the  sotuce  of 
the  error — that  all  the  good  the  computer 
does  more  than  makes  up  for  its  errors.  But. 
Mr.  Chairman,  would  we  tolerate  a  one  per- 
cent of  one-tenth  percent  error  rate  in  the 
computers  that  manage  air  traffic  or  that 
guide  moon  rockets  or  that  prescribe  drug 
amounts  in  hospitals?  If  the  computer  sys- 
tem is  at  fault  we  have  the  technology  to 
correct  the  system.  I  think  the  consumer  has 
a  right  to  demand  that  companies  improve 
their  computer  systems. 

Another  possible  explanation  is  that  the 
managements  of  these  companies  are  hiding 
behind  their  computers.  They  might  be  un- 
willing to  employ  additional  staff  to  handle 
the  large  .volume  of  complaints.  For  example, 
one  large  credit  card  company  receives  over 
40.000  inquiries  a  week  from  its  customers 
and  admits  it  Is  running  far  behind  in  an- 
swering this  mail.  It  seems  to  be  easier  for 
companies  to  deny  service  which  is  right- 
fully due  their  customers — by  explaining 
away  the  errors  (if  they  explain  them  at  all) 
as  the  result  of  the  "computer  billing  cycle," 
or  "system  errors"  or  "coding  mistakes."  Be- 
sides, after  months  of  fighting  many  cus- 
tomers gl^e  up  and  pay  the  amount  In  dis- 
pute rather  than  risk  destroying  their  credit 
rating  or  continue  a  tiring  and  expensive 
campaign  of  phone  calls,  letters  and  tele- 
grams. Why  should  the  companies  want  to 
change  their  bad  billing  practices  when  they 
might  4>e  making  a  handsome  profit  off  of 
them? 

Last  Tuesday  morning  a  member  of  my 
staff  attempted  to  reach  the  gentleman  who 
had  signed  one  of  the  past  due  notices  for 
one  of  my  constituents.  For  over  half  an 
hour  he  searched  for  Mr.  S.  Plnkelman.  He 
was  asked  numerous  times  for  an  account 
number  but  that  seemed  not  to  get  him  any 
closer  to  Mr.  Flnkelman. 

I  think  that  this  commission  should  re- 
quest testimony  from  S.  Flnkelman,  and  all 
those  other  Infamous  people  who  sign  past 
due  notices,  Including  B.  Jeffries,  M.  Brown, 
L.  Fowler.  J.  Bang,  L.  Bush  and  a  host  of 
others.  It  might  reassure  the  public  to  know 
that  there  are  people  who  are  at  least  sup- 
posed to  be  correcting  their  billing  errors — 
assuming  of  course  that  Mr.  S.  Plnkelman 
and  his  counterparts  are  real  live  human  be- 
ings and  not  computer  parts.  Certainly  not 
the  least  objectionable  part  of  current  bill- 
ing practice  is  the  failure  of  companies  to 
reassure  customers  that  If  the  machine  cant 
handle  their  problems  a  good  old  fashioned 
human  being  will.  Companies  are  treating 
there  ctistomerB  almost  as  If  they  were  a  part 
of  the  computer  billing  system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  time  that  companies 
begin  treating  their  customers  if  not  with 
some  respect  then  at  least  with  a  semblance 
of  efficiency.  What  do  X  think  can  be  done  to 
correct  current  billing  practices — especially 
as  they  relate  to  the  use  of  computers? 

I  have  hoped,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
Industry  would  devise  controls  that  would 
insure  responsible  conduct.  There  are  those 
In  the  computer  Industry  who  have  made 
moves  In  this  direction.  The  American  Fed- 
eration of  Information  Processing  Societies 
In  a  recant  conference  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  William  Wlrtz  called  for  a  broad  na- 
tional certification  program  for  computer 
peraonnel  and  a  code  of  ethics  and  public 
responsibility.  They  further  proposed  the  for- 
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matlon  of  a  special  body  to  help  enforce  the 
code  and  assist  the  public.  I  endorse  these 
proposals  and  would  hope  the  computer  In- 
dustry pushes  ahead  rapidly  toward  their 
Implementation. 

However.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  believe 
this  to  be  nearly  enough.  It  is  time  the  Con- 
gress stepped  in  on  behalf  of  the  consumer 
to  demand  responsible  conduct  on  the  part 
of  credit  billing  companies.  To  this  end  I  • 
will  in  the  near  future  Introduce  legislation 
that  will  shift  the  responsibility  and  cost  of 
credit  billing  errors  from  the  consumer  to 
the  industry.  It  is  time  that  American  com- 
panies be  made  to  pay  for  their  mistakes. 

In  the  last  two  years  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  sided  with  the  consumer  in  de- 
manding responsible  credit  practices.  The 
truth  in  lending  act  was  indeed  a  major  land- 
mark. But  we  must  now  act  to  protect  con- 
sumers who  are  harrassed  and /or  ignored  by 
credit  billing  companies.  As  Mr.  Kurtz  dis- 
covered, one  small  error  can  turn  into  a 
punishment  rivaling  that  of  Prometheus. 
Congress  owes  it  to  the  American  consumer 
to  demand  more  of  credit  lenders.  It  is  not 
super  human  efficiency  we  are  demanding — 
just  a  bit  of  public  responsibility. 

We  need  to  borrow  a  phrase  from  these 
credit  companies  and  say  to  them,  on  behalf 
of  the  American  consumer.  "Do  not  fold, 
bend,  or  mutilate." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  biU  I  am  in- 
troducing today  is  aimed  at  insuring 
that  consumers  can  get  prompt  correc- 
tions on  their  credit  accounts.  The  fair 
credit  billing  bill  would  require  that 
within  10  days  after  receipt  of  a  notice 
of  error  in  a  consumer  account  a  com- 
pany would  have  to  acknowledge  receipt 
of  the  notice.  This  notice  would  give  the 
consumer  proof  that  the  company  was 
attempting  to  correct  the  error.  If  a 
consumer  failed  to  get  the  10-day  ac- 
knowledgment he  could  then  take  such 
measures  as  would  be  necessary  to  insure 
that  the  company  received  his  notice  of 
error,  such  as  sending  the  notice  by  reg- 
istered mail. 

The  fair  credit  billing  bill  would  fur- 
ther require  the  company  to  either  make 
the  correction  and  send  a  corrected 
statement  to  the  consumer  or  explain 
why  the  original  statement  was  correct 
within  60  days  of  receipt  of  the  original 
notice  of  error. 

If  the  creditor  failed  to  send  the  10- 
day  acknowledgment  or  failed  to  ewi- 
just  the  account  within  60  days,  he 
would  forfeit  the  right  to  collect  .the 
amoimt  the  consumer  stated  to  be  in 
error.  Furthermore,  if  the  consumer 
could  then  prove  that  an  error  had  taken 
place,  tile  creditor  would  be  liable  for 
actual  damages,  treble  punitive  dam- 
ages, and  reasonable  attorneys  fees. 

In  order  to  insure  that  consumers  are 
aware  of  their  rights  under  the  fair 
credit  billing  bill,  companies  would  be 
required  to  notify  consumers  of  these 
rights  on  their  monthly  billing  state- 
ments as  well  as  when  the  account  is 
Initially  opened. 

Now  there  are  those  who  will  ask — 
why  do  we  need  such  legislation  when 
the  consumer  Is  not  now  legally  respon- 
sible for  any  amoimt  in  error  on  his  ac- 
count? Well.  Mr.  President,  those  of  us 
who  have  been  faced  with  a  cwnputer- 
Ized  billing  error  know  that  while  the 
consumer  is  in  the  right  and  not  legally 
responsible,  he  is  still  subject  to  severe 
harassment.  Companies  will  threaten 
his  credit  rating  and  even  wrongfully 


damage  it.  They  will  cancel  his  credit 
card  and  send  numerous  "pay  up  or  else" 
notices. 

A  contested  billing  quite  often  becomes 
a  contest  in  perseverance  between  credi- 
tor and  consumer  with  the  resources 
strongly  favoring  the  creditor.  It  is  time 
the  Federal  Government  insisted  the 
credit  billing  companies  promptly  reply 
to  customers'  billing  error  notices  or  else 
be  made  to  pay  for  their  inefficiency.  This 
is  what  the  fair  credit  billing  bill  will  do. 
TTie  other  unfair  credit  prswjtice  I  feel 
must  be  dealt  with  immediately  is  the 
problem  of  the  "shrinking  billing  pe- 
riod." Normally  creditors  allow  a  cus- 
tomer 30  days  from  the  billing  date  to 
pay  the  full  "new  balance"  owed  and 
thereby  avoid  any  additional  finance 
charge.  However,  when  creditors  do  not 
send  billing  statements  promptly  the  ef- 
fect is  to  reduce  the  time  the  consumer 
has  to  pay  the  bill  without  incurring  any 
extra  finance  charges.  Some  companies 
have  even  been  sending  the  bill  after  the 
date  due.  Others  have  reduced  the  pay- 
ment period  to  25  days  even  though  the 
billing  cycle  runs  30  days  and  the  an- 
nual percentage  rate  is  computed  on  a 
30-day  period. 

Two  States  have  recently  passed  laws 
requiring  companies  to  send  statements 
a  certain  number  of  days  before  the  end 
of  the  billing  cycle,  and  the  PTC  has 
taken  notice  of  the  growing  problem  of 
the  shrinking  billing  period.  In  a  con- 
sumer credit  policy  statement  it  notes 
that: 

The  Truth  in  Lending  Act  and  Imple- 
menting Regulation  Z  do  not  now  set  forth 
any  specific  time  within  which  creditors  are 
required  to  send  period  billing  statements  to 
their  customers.  However,  the  Commission 
feels  that  the  law  contemplates  that  the 
periodic  billing  statement  should  be  mailed 
in  time  to  give  customers  a  reasonable  op- 
p)ortunity  to  have  the  payment  posted  before 
the  end  of  the  period  within  which  finance 
charges  may  be  avoided. .  .  . 

Continued  abuses  in  connection  with  this 
problem  could  result  in  formal  Commission 
action  in  individual  instances,  as  well  as  the 
Commission's  recommendation  for  strong 
corrective  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  this  problem  de- 
mands strong  corrective  legislation.  So 
in  the  fair  credit  billing  bill  I  am  hoping 
to  make  mandatory  what  truth  in  lend- 
ing already  contemplates — that  com- 
panies give  op>en  end  credit  account 
customers  time  to  pay  their  accounts 
without  incurring  a  finance  charge.  The 
bill  provides  that  statements  must  be 
mailed  by  compwnies  21  days  prior  to  the 
date  by  which  payment  must  be  made  in 
order  to  avoid  the  Imposition  of  a  finance 
charge.  It  is  time  that  the  Federal  Ctov- 
emment  stretched  the  shrinking  billing 
period. 

These  two  problems — the  shrinking 
billing  period  and  the  failure  to  respond 
to  notice  of  error  are  two  serious  Injus- 
tices facing  the  American  consumer. 
They  have  been  allowed  to  go  on  too 
long — while  the  companies  promised 
that  their  systems  were  being  corrected 
and  perfected.  These  systems,  most  of 
them  computer  systems,  cannot  be  al- 
lowed to  become  a  permanent  excuse  be- 
hind which  the  creditor  can  hide  from 
his  responsibilities.  Mr.  President,  I  am 


introducing  the  fair  credit  billing  bill 
with  the  hope  that  Congress  can  press 
the  American  credit  compwinies  into 
treating  the  consumer  less  like  a  comput- 
er and  more  like  a  human  being.  As  I 
said  before  the  National  Commission  on 
Consumer  Finance,  we  need  to  borrow  a 
phrase  from  these  credit  companies  and 
say  to  them,  on  behalf  of  the  American 
consumer.  "Do  not  fold,  bend,  or  muti- 
late." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  and  that  the  bill  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Saxbe)  .  The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  4108)  to  amend  the  Truth- 
in-Lending  Act  to  protect  consum- 
ers against  careless  and  erroneous 
billings,  introduced  by  Mr.  Proxmire, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  and  orderd  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  4108 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  ossemHed,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Fair  Credit  Billing 
Act". 

Sec.  2.  Section  127  of  the  Truth  in  Lending 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  1637)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a) 
a  new  paragraph  as  follows : 

"(8)  The  protection  provided  by  chapter 
4  to  an  obligor  under  any  such  account  In 
the  event  of  an  erroneous  billing. '; 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (b) 
a  new  paragraph  as  follows: 

"(11)  The  rights  of  the  obligor  and  the 
obligations  of  the  creditor  under  chapter  4 
in  the  event  the  obligor  believes  there  Is  an 
error  in  the  statement  of  his  account  and 
gives  written  notice  thereof  to  the  creditor."; 
and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  section  a 
new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(d)  A  finance  charge  may  not  be  Imposed 
under  an  open  end  credit  plan  for  any  pe- 
riod unless  a  statement  of  the  outstanding 
balance  upon  which  the  finance  charge  for 
that  period  is  based  is  mailed  at  least  twenty- 
one  days  prior  to  the  date  by  which  payment 
must  be  made  in  order  to  avoid  imposition 
of  that  finance  charge." 

Sec.    3.    The   Truth    In    Lending    Act    (15 
U.S.C.   1601-1665)    Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  chapter  as  follows: 
"Chapter  4 — CREorr  Billing 

"Sec.  161.  Notice  of  error. 
"Sec.  162.  Liability  of  creditor. 

"NOTICX    or    EKBOR 

"Sec.  161.  If  a  creditor,  having  transmitted 
to  an  obligor  a  statement  of  the  obligors 
account  In  connection  with  an  extension  of 
consumer  credit,  receives  a  written  notice 
from  the  obligor  In  which  the  obligor— 

"(1)  directs  the  attention  of  the  creditor 
to  an  amount  shown  in  the  statement  as 
owing  from  the  obligor  which  the  obligor 
believes  to  be  In  error  In  whole  or  In  part. 

"(2)  Indicates  the  cunount  by  which  the 
amount  shown  in  the  statement  Is  greater  or 
lees  than  the  sum  believed  to  be  owing  to  the 
creditor  by  the  obligor,  and 

"(3)  sets  forth  the  reasons  of  the  obligor 
for  the  belief  that  an  error  has  occurred,  the 
creditor  shall — 

"(A)  not    later   than    10   days    after    the 
receipt   of   the   notice,   sand   a   written 
knowledgment  thereof  to  the  obligor. 
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"(B)  not  later  than  60  days  after  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  notice  and  iwlor  to  taking  any 
action  to  collect  the  amount,  or  any  part 
thereof,  believed  to  be  In  error — 

"(1)  make  appropriate  corrections  In  the 
account  of  the  obligor  and  transmit  to  the 
obligor  a  statement  of  his  account  which 
has  been  revised  so  as  to  show  the  correc- 
tions, or 

"(11)  send  a  written  explanation  to  the 
obligor  setting  forth  the  reasons  why  thf 
creditor  Helleves  the  account  of  the  obligor 
was  correctly  shown  in  the  statement. 

"LIABIUTY    OF    CRKOrrOR 

•'Sbc.  162.  Any  creditor,  having  received  a 
notice  from  an  obligor  as  provided  In  section 
161,  who  falls  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  that  section — 

"(1)  forfeits  an^^rlght  to  collect  from  the 
obligor  the  amount  shown  In  any  statement 
of  the  obligor's  account  which  the  obligor  be- 
lieves to  be  In  error  and  specifies  In  such 
notice  In  the  manner  prescribed  In  clause 
(2)  of  such  section,  including  any  finance 
charge  or  other  charge  Imjxwed  by  the 
creditor  in  connection  with  the  amount  so 
specified;  and 

"(2)  If  such  amount  Is  in  fact  an  error. 
Is  liable  to  the  obligor  In  an  amount  equal 
to  the  sum  of — 

"(A)  the  actual  damages  sustained  by  the 
obligor  as  a  result  of  the  failure  of  the  credi- 
tor to  comply  with  such  section; 

•■(B<  $100  or  three  times  the  amount  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (1),  whichever  is  the 
greater;  and 

"(C)  In  the  case  of  any  successful  ac- 
tion to  enforce  tfle  foregoing  liability,  the 
costs  of  the  action  together  with  a  reasonable 
attorney's  fee  as  determined  by  the  court." 

Sec.  4.  This  Act  takes  effect  upon  the  ex- 
piration of  180  days  after  the  date  of  Its 
enactment. 


SENATE    JOINT    RESOLUTION    ?22— 
REFERRAL  OF  A  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  joint  res- 
olution tS.J.  Res.  222)  granting  the  con- 
sent of  Congress  to  the  States  of  New 
Jersey  and  New  York  for  certain  amend- 
ments to  the  Waterfront  Commission 
compact  and  for  entering  Into  the  Air- 
port Commission  Compact,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Javits  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators)  on  July  16, 
1970,  on  today,  July  21,  1970,  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  then 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce  for  not 
to  exceed  30  days  when  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

•  The  remarks  of  Mr.  JAvrrs  when  he 
made  the  unanimous  consent  request  ap- 
pear later  in  the  Record  under  the  ap- 
propriate heading.) 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILLS 

S.    3724 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  sisk  unan- 
imous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing, 
the  names  of  the  Senators  from  Utah 
(Mr.  BiNNETT),  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield), 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook),  and  California 
( Mr.  MtJRPHY) ,  be  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  3724,  my  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  with  respect  to  tunmunl- 
tion  recordkeeping  requirements. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Saxbb).  Without  objection.  It  Is  so 
ordered. 

S.    3762 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 


printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  "Mr.  Yarborough)  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  3752  to  amend  the  Pair 
Packaging  and  Labeling  Act  to  require 
the  disclosure  by  retail  distributors  of 
unit  retail  prices  of  consmner  commodi- 
ties, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Saxbe).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

S.    3867 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke>  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  3867,  to  assure 
opportunities  for  employment  and  train- 
ing to  unemployed  and  underemployed 
persons,  to  assist  States  and  local  com- 
munities in  providing  needed  public  serv- 
ices, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Saxbe).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

S.    4092 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, at  the  request  of  my  senior  col- 
league, Senator  Randolph,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Metcalf),  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Miller),  and  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois (Mr.  Smpth),  be  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  4092,  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  Fuels  and  Energy  to  recommend 
programs  and  policies  intended  to  insure 
that  United  States  requirements  for  low- 
cost  energy  will  be  met.  and  to  reconcile 
environmental  quality  requirements  with 
future  energy  needs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Saxbe).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


S.  3274.  An  act  to  implement  the  Conven- 
tion on  the  Recognition  and  E^nforcement  of 
Foreign  Arbitral  Awards. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  A 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

S.    CON.    RES.    74 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pelli  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 74  to  aflfect  the  treatment  of  pris- 
oners in  South  Vietnam. 

-The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Fan- 
nin) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED  BUJLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  July  21, 1970,  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
following  enrolled  bills : 

S.  759.  An  act  to  declare  that  the  United 
States  holds  In  trust  for  the  Washoe  Tribe 
of  Indians  certain  lands  in  Alpine  CJounty, 
C&Uf.; 

S.  1046.  An  act  to  protect  consumers  by 
providing  a  civil  remedy  fc*  misrepresenta- 
tion of  the  quality  of  articles  composed  in 
whole  or  i>art  of  gold  or  sliver  and  for  other 
purpoees; 

S.  1456.  An  act  to  amend  section  8c(I)  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  aa  reen- 
acted  and  amended  by  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937  and  subse- 
quent legislation,  so  as  to  permit  marketing 
orders  applicable  to  apples  to  provide  for  paid 
advertising;  and 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS  OP 
SENATORS 

MORE  WHOLESOME  MEAT 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  a  man 
may  be  known  by  his  friends,  but  a  bill 
in  Congress  is  usually  known  by  its  op- 
ponents. The  Mathias  amendment  to  en- 
courage higher  sanitary  standards  and 
more  wholesome  products  for  meat  con- 
sumers is  now  opposed  by  the  larger 
scale  organized  packing  plants  which  to- 
day dominate  85  percent  of  the  inter- 
state meat  business. 

Two  weeks  ago  this  Chamber  took  an 
impHjrtant  step  toward  eliminating  an 
anomaly  in  the  Federal  meat  inspection 
laws  by  adopting  an  amendment  to  dou- 
ble the  amount  of  money  available  for 
the  support  of  State  inspection  programs 
and  to  make  sure  that  all  meat  which 
passes  inspection  at  the  level  of  Fed- 
eral standards  is  available  for  shipment 
in  interstate  commerce.  This  amend- 
ment, if  accepted  by  the  conference  com- 
mittee now  considering  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  appropriations  bill,  will 
provide  further  incentive  to  States  to  up- 
grade their  meat  inspection  programs 
and  to  assure  that  those  State  programs 
which  meet  Federal  standards  stay  up  to 
that  level. 

But  now,  the  handful  of  interests  which 
today  occupy  the  interstate  meat  mar- 
ket, and  who  apparently  do  not  want  the 
consumer  to  have  the  benefit  of  a  bigger 
meat  supply,  are  critical  of  our  effort. 

I  appreciate  the  concern  of  consumers 
and  organized  consumer  groups  that  all 
meat — both  that  which  is  processed  un- 
der State  inspection  and  that  which  is 
procesed  under  Federal  inspection — is 
safe  for  human  consumption.  This  is 
certainly  the  goal  which  we  all  seek  to 
attain:  a  full  supply  of  healthful  meat 
products  for  the  American  consumer. 

It  is  exactly  this  goal  which  the 
Mathias  amendment  will  help  to  bring 
closer.  For  If  meat  is  processed  in  a  plant 
operating  under  standards  certified  as 
equal  to  Federal  standards  and  the 
products  comingf  from  that  plant  must 
be  equal  to  the  products  coming  from 
plants  which  are  inspected  by  Federal 
agents,  the  standards  are  the  same, 
therefore  the  meat  products  are  equally 
healthful. 

Why  should  this  meat,  inspected  in 
States  operating  at  standards  equal  to 
the  Federal  level,  be  restricted  to  the 
market  of  a  single  State?  We  have  a 
great  opportunity  here  to  expand  the 
volume  of  wholesome  meat  available  to 
the  national  market,  by  encouraging 
higher  standards  through  expansion  of 
the  grant  program. 

The  housewives  of  America  need  a 
spokesman  In  this  matter.  They  want 
better  meat  for  less  money.  While  no  one 
has  an  Aladdin's  lamp  to  wish  such  a 
result  Into  reality,  this  provision  will  set 
forces  In  motion  that  will  help  bring  it 
about.  The  single  spokesman  for  a  con- 
sumer group  who  has  Complained  was 
obviously  not  informed  about  the  in- 
crease In  grants  to  States  to  foster  high- 
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er  standards  in  State  as  well  as  Federal 
inspection  systems.  And  an  increase  in 
the  meat  supply  in  the  national  market 
could  be  expected  to  bring  about  some 
decline  in  the  distressingly  high  level  of 
meat  prices. 

I  am  confident  that  the  apparent  mis- 
understandings about  this  provision  will 
be  cleared  up  and  that  the  joint  con- 
ference committee  now  considering  this 
bill  will  act  in  the  interest  of  the  more 
than  200  million  American  consumers  by 
including  this  key  provision  in  the  final 
version. 


McGOVERN  ASKS  ROLE  FOR  PALES- 
TINIANS IN  MIDEAST  TALKS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McGovern)  addressed  himself  thought- 
fully to  the  problems  of  peace  in  the 
Middle  East.  In  the  <3Jurse  of  his  remarks 
he  presented  several  new  proposals  which 
merit,  I  believe,  careful  consideration  by 
members  of  the  Senate  and  by  the  ad- 
ministration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  relative 
to  the  Senator's  speech,  an  article  pub- 
lished in  today's  New  York  Times,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  21,  1970] 

McGovHiN  Asks  Role  for  Palestinians  in 

Mideast  Talks 

Washington,  July  18. — Senator  George  S. 
McGovern,  seeking  to  meet  criticism  that 
he  Is  dovish  on  the  war  in  Vietnam  and 
hawkish  on  the  Middle  East,  outlined  pro- 
posals today  for  a  Middle  Eastern  settlement, 
including  participation  of  Palestinian  refugee 
organizations  In  Arab-Israeli  negotiations. 

In  a  Senate  speech,  the  South  Dakota 
Democrat  reaffirmed  his  earlier  support  for 
supplying  more  American  Jet  aircraft  for 
Israel,  but  asserted  that  such  a  step  Itself 
was  inadequate  for  promoting  peace  in  that 
region. 

Calling  upon  the  Administration  to  make 
known  its  proposals  for  an  "equitable  solu- 
tion,"  he  spelled  out  several  proposals  of  his 
own: 

Israel  should  start  allocating  funds  for  an 
escrow  account  to  compensate  Arab  refugees 
for  loss  of  their  land  in  Palestine  as  a  result 
of  the  1948  Arab-Israeli  war.  "The  feeling  of 
the  Palestinians  that  they  have  unjustly  lost 
their  homes  and  property  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  single  source  of  tension  and  con- 
flict in  the  Middle  East,"  he  said.  "A  uni- 
lateral act  of  Israel  recognizing  that  fact 
could  be  the  greatest  single  step  toward 
peace." 

Before  any  negotiations  begin,  the  Arab 
Government  should  "accept  responsibility  for 
acts  of  aggression  committed  from  bases"  in 
their  territories,  and  thereby  assume  respon- 
sibility for  the  terrorism  of  Palestinian  com- 
mando groups. 

As  part  of  an  ultimate  peace  settlement. 
Israel  as  well  as  the  Arab  states  "should  be 
willing  to  accept  the  presence  of  United  Na- 
tions forces  on  their  territories."  Israel  has 
not  agreed  to  this  in  the  past.  Removal  of 
such  forces  should  be  under  the  control  of 
United  Nations  agencies,  not  individual  gov- 
ernments, to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  situ- 
ation created  by  the  United  Arab  Republic's 
demand  in  1967  that  United  Nations  peace- 
keeping forces  leave  Its  territory. 

The  United  States  should  supply  more  Jet 
aircraft  to  help  maintain  Israel's  deterrent 
power,  "but  such  aircraft  should  not  be  made 


available  for  forays  over  Arab  territory  for 
the  purpose  of  sustaining  the  limited  but  real 
war  which  has  persisted  since  the  six-day 
conflict  in  1967." 

Aides  explained  that  Senator  McGovern 
had  sought  to  introduce  an  element  of  mod- 
eration Into  current  Washington  discussion 
over  the  Middle  East,  fearing  that  otherwise 
the  Senate  "might  get  swept  up  In  the  emo- 
tions of  the  moment"  and  grant  excessive 
'  authority  to  the  Administration,  as  Mr.  Mc- 
Govern felt  was  done  with  regard  to  Vietnam 
in  1964. 

Staff  members  also  arald  that  Senator  Mc- 
Govern had  drafted  his  speech  to  answer  crit- 
icism that  he  took  a  hard  pro-Israeli  line  on 
the  Middle  East  while  on  Vietnam  he  was 
dovish.  On  several  points,  he  appeared  to 
have  offered  suggestions  that  had  not  pre- 
viously been  made  by  any  member  of 
Congress. 

Although  both  the  Johnson  and  the  Nixon 
Adminlstnatlons  have  asserted  that  repetrl- 
ajlon  of  roughly  one  million  Palestinian  ref- 
ugees and  compensation  for  their  losses 
should  be  a  part  of  any  over-all  Middle  East- 
em  settlement,  neither  Administration  has 
advocated  particlpaUon  of  Palestinian  orga- 
nizations in  Arab-Israeli  negotiations. 

Israel  is  opposed  to  such  a  step,  and  some 
Arab  Governments  have  been  hesitant  about 
It.  At  the  moment,  the  most  militant  Pales- 
tinian organizations  themselves  are  disdain- 
ful of  negotiations,  but  some  diplomatic  ob- 
servers consider  this  only  a  tactic.  Mr.  Mc- 
Govern suggested  that  the  Palestinian  groups 
be  represented  in  Middle  Eastern  peace  talks 
only  If  Arab  Governments  proposed  such  a 
move. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
will  soon  have  before  it  for  consideration 
the  House-passed  social  security  bill. 
This  bill  which  reflects  the  many  months 
of  hearings  by  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  is  presently  before  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate. 

As  it  stands,  the  social  security  bill  of 
1970,  by  and  large,  is  a  good  bill  making 
important  improvements  in  the  structure 
and  administration  of  the  social  security 
program.  Some  of  these  positive  pro- 
posals include: 

First.  A  5  percent  across-the-board 
increase  in  social  security  benefits  ef- 
fective January  1971.  For  the  average 
retired  single  worker  this  means  that 
his  check  will  increase  from  $116  to 
$121.80  monthly.  Average  benefits  for  a 
retired  couple  would  be  raised  from  the 
present  $196  to  $205.80. 

Second.  A  liberalization  of  the  retire- 
ment test  to  permit  beneficiaries  under  72 
to  earn  up  to  $2,000  annually  before  hav- 
ing their  social  seciirity  earnings  reduced. 
Under  present  law  the  reduction  takes 
place  after  an  individual  earns  $1,680. 

Third.  An  automatic  cost-of-living  ad- 
justment mechanism  beginning  in  1972 
which  would  provide  that  social  security 
payments  would  be  automatically  raised 
for  each  3 -percent  increase  in  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index. 

Fourth.  The  allowance  of  widows  to 
receive  100  percent  of  their  deceased 
spouse's  benefits  instead  of  the  present 
821/i  percent.  Under  this  proposal  the 
average  widow's  benefits  will  increase 
nearly  21  percent  from  $102  to  $123 
monthly. 

Mr.  President,  the  House-passed  bill — 
H.R.  17550 — also  makes  major  changes 


in  the  medicare  and  medicaid  programs. 
Some  of  these  changes  include: 

First.  The  proposal  that  persons  pres-  , 
ently  ineligible  for  part  A,  the  hospital 
insurance   portion  of  medicare,  be  al- 
lowed to  enroll  for  coverage  at  the  rate 
of  $27  a  month. 

Second.  Removal  of  the  present  provi- 
sion in  the  law  that  requires  thiat  an 
elderly  person  enroll  in  part  B  of  medi- 
care— supplementary  medical  Insur- 
ance— within  3  years  after  becoming 
eligible. 

Third.  The  proposal  giving  power  to 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  terminate  payments  to  physi- 
cians found  to  be  guilty,  of  program 
£ibuses,  including  overcharging,  furnish- 
ing inferior,  harmful  or  excessive  serv- 
ices, or  making  a  false  statement  to  ob- 
tain payment. 

Fourth.  The  proposal  directing  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  establish  specific  periods  of  time 
for  hospitalization  after  which  time  the 
patient  would  be  presumed  to  require 
services  in  a  nursing  home.  A  similar  pro- 
vision would  apply  to  posthospital  home 
health  services. 

Fifth.  Making  Federal  funds  available 
at  the  dO-percent  level  to  the  States  to 
establish  mechanized  claims  processing 
and  Information  retrieval  systems.  Fed- 
eral funds  are  to  be  made  available  at 
the  75-percent  level  for  the  operation  of 
such  systems. 

Sixth.  The  inclusion  of  a  25-percent 
bonus  to  the  States  over  present  Federal 
matching — commonly  at  the  50-percent 
level — if  the  State  will  make  use  of  med- 
icaid home  health  services  instead  of 
providing  services  in  a  nursing  home. 

Seventh.  The  reduction  of  Federal 
matching  by  one-third  after  an  individ- 
ual in  a  medicaid  nursing  home  has  re- 
ceived 90  days  of  care  and  further  reduc- 
tions in  Federal  matching  funds  with 
the  continued  tenure  of  the  patient. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  patently  c*vious 
that  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1970  represent  a  potent  package  with 
far-reaching  effects.  I  believe  the  pri- 
mary thrust  of  these  amendments  is  posi- 
tive but  I  do  take  exception  to  two  of  the 
proposed  amendments  to  medicaid. 

To  deal  with  the  positive  side  first, 
surely  there  can  be  nojone  who  could  dis- 
agree with  the  present  need  for  a  5-per- 
cent increase  in  social  security  benefits. 
This  amount  will  barely  cover  the  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  living  from  Decem- 
ber 1969,  when  the  last  increase  was 
voted  by  the  Congress  through  January 
1971,  when  the  new  increase  is  to  take 
effect. 

By  the  same  token,  there  should  be 
few  who  would  argue  with  the  proposition 
that  periodic  increases  in  social  security 
payments  should  come  automatically  to 
keep  up  with  Increases  in  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing as  Indicated  by  the  Consumer  Price 
Index.  Almost  every  major  labor-man- 
agement contract  today  contains  such 
a  clause.  Why  then  should  our  senior 
citizens  be  forced  to  carr>'  the  full  burden 
of  our  accelerating  inflation.  There  Is 
little  logic  In  requiring  the  Cpngress  to 
come  to  the  rescue  of  our  seniors  with 
this  kind  of  a  stopgap  increase  every 
year;  the  process  ^oiUd  be  automatic. 
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At  thlfl  point,  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  what  I  have  said  so  many  times 
before : 

Social  security  payments,  even  with 
the  proposed  Increase,  will  continue  to 
be  inadequate.  Reportedly,  more  than  50 
percent  of  our  seniors  have  only  their 
social  seciirlty  checks  to  rely  on,  with  out- 
side incomes  dropping  shaiply  in  recent 
years.  With  the  prcHXJsed  5-percent  in- 
crease the  average  elderly  couple  on  so- 
cial security  would  be  receiving  a  check 
for  $205.80  monthly,  or  a  total  income  of 
$2,469  a  year. 

This  annual  income  total  fails  far  be- 
low the  dollar  amount  which,  according 
to  the  Department  of  Labor's  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  would  be  needed  by  a 
retired  couple  to  maintain  a  moderate 
standard  of  living.  At  the  beginning  of 
1970  a  retired  couple  was  foimd  to  need 
at  least  $4,320.  Clearly,  a  retired  couple 
whose  only  income  is  a  social  security 
check  cannot  afford  a  moderate  standard 
of  living.  Indeed,  the  total  Income  of 
$2,4^  would  put  the  average  retired 
couple  well  below  the  BLS  budget  level 
for  a  "lower"  standard  of  living. 

This  income  crisis,  which  confronts 
our  elderly  as  their  niunber  grows  and 
their  discontent  multiplies,  has  been  well 
documented  by  this  year's  report  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  Aging  entitled: 
"Developments  in  Aging  1969."  We  must 
do  more  to  provide  our  seniors  with  a 
proper  income  which  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  restoring  their  self-respect 
and  place  in  society. 

Perhaps  the  best  place  to  start  in  this 
regard  is  by  taking  another  look  at  the 
retirement  test  which  tells  a  senior  that 
he  is  free  to  work  but  that  his  social 
security  check  will  be  cut  back  if  he  earns 
m(M^  than  $1,680  a  year.  This  year's  pro- 
posal in  raising  the  test  to  $2,000  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  but  I  con- 
tinue to  have  preference  for  my  own 
bill  which  called  for  raising  the  retire- 
ment test  to  $2,520  a  year  or  $210  a 
month.  * 

Assuming  that  the  presently  proposed 
5-percent  increase  is  passed  and  the 
average  retired  couple  can  coimt  on  an 
income  of  $205.80  monthly,  and  assum- 
ing that  my  proposal  is  adopted  so  that 
a  retired  person  could  earn  up  to  $210 
monthly  without  penalty,  the  average  re- 
tired couple  would  have  a  potential  in- 
come of  about  $5,000  yearly.  This  would 
compare  favorably  with  the  1970  BLS 
total  of  $4,320  which  is  needed  by  a  re- 
tired couple  to  maintain  a  "moderate" 
standard  of  living. 

Another  positive  feature  of  the  pro- 
posed bill  would  allow  widows  to  receive 
100  percent  of  their  deceased  spouse's 
benefits  instead  of  the  present  82  V4  per- 
cent. My,  mail  reflects  that  this  is  one 
badly  needed  change,  too  long  neglected. 

Moving  from  the  consideration  of 
proposals  dealing  with  the  economic 
needs  of  the  elderly,  I  have  a  few  com- 
ments on  those  amendments  which  re- 
late to  the  medical  and  health  needs  of 
the  elderly. 

Mr.  President,  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Long-Term  Care  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  Aging,  I  have  been 
conducting  a  series  of  hearings  on  the 
problems  inherent  in  the  medicare  and 


medicaid  programs.  When  these  hear- 
ings are  completed  I  expect  to  issue  a 
report  to  the  Senate  with  my  recommen- 
dations. On  April  10,  I  addressed  the 
Senate  decrying  the  step-by -step  dis- 
mantling of  the  medicare  nursing  pro- 
gram and  giving  my  extreme  dissatis- 
faction with  retroactive  denicds  of 
claims  and  again  on  April  16  calling  for 
the  implementation  of  the  Moss  amend- 
ments of  1967. 

At  this  point,  I  say  again  that  when 
the  claims  of  patients  ostensibly  settled 
can  be  ordered  reopened  and  reevalu- 
ated retroactively  in  the  light  of  newly 
announced  criteria,  and  providers  can 
be  forced  to  pay  back  sums  now  deemed 
improvidently  granted,  there  exists  se- 
rious questions  of  equity  and  due  proc- 
ess. The  new  bill  provides  minimimi  pro- 
tection jigainst  these  retroactive  denials 
when  it  calls  for  the  Secretary  to  estab- 
lish a  set  of  presumptions  as  to  which 
patients  are  deemed  compensable  imder 
the  medicare  nursing  home  program  and 
for  how  long. 

Few  could  take  issue  with  other  pro- 
posals of  H.R.  17550  which  expand  the 
accessibility  of  these  programs  and  which 
provide  Federal  funds  to  aid  States  in 
setting  up  modem  claims-handling  pro- 
cedure. 

The  provision  giving  power  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  terminate  payments  to  phy- 
sicians found  guilty  of  program  abuses 
such  as  furnishing  inferior  services,  or 
submitting  false  claims  for  payment, 
should  be  acceptable.  I  state  my  own 
view  that  most  of  the  physicians  who 
participate  in  the  programs  do  so  in 
good  faith  and  render  excellent  services. 
The  enforcement  mechanism  here  will 
be  the  real  test  of  the  wisdom  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  now  cover  those 
amendments  I  find  objectionable  and  to 
give  my  reasons  for  my  beliefs. 

A  few  months  ago  the  President  told 
us  that  he  was  going  to  propose  the  aboli- 
tion of  57  agencies  in  the  Government 
that  had  outlived  their  usefulness.  Sand- 
wiched in  that  proposal,  curiously,  was 
the  suggestion  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  not  now,  nor  should  it  ever  be,  in 
the  position  of  financing  long-term  care. 
The  reference  was  made  in  terms  of  the 
medicaid  program  which  sees  the  State 
and  the  Federal  Government  sharing  the 
cost  of  keeping  a  patient  in  a  nursing 
home. 

In  California  a  nursing  home  operator 
received  $14  a  day  for  a  medicaid  p>a- 
tient — medicaid  is  the  word  of  universal 
usage  although  California  calls  its  pro- 
gram Medi-Cal.  The  Federal  Government 
contributes  $7  of  this  total  toward  care 
of  the  patients. 

That  this  amount — $14  a  day — is  un- 
reasonably low  is  obvious  and  was  con- 
firmed by  our  recent  San  Francisco  hear- 
ing. The  fact  is  that  most  States  have 
this  kind  of  unreasonably  low  rate  of  re- 
imbursement. States  complain  that  they 
are  haii  pressed  in  this  day  and  age  to 
raise  their  share  of  the  mcmey  to  match 
Federal  outlays. 

Against  this  background  comes  the 
suggestion  from  the  administration  that 
long-term  care  is  a  local  and  State  re- 


sponsibility. With  the  action  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  on  May  21,  It 
has  become  much  more  than  a  sugges- 
tion; it  has  come  near  to  beii^  the  law 
of  the  land. 

I  make  reference  to  section  225  of  the 
House-passed  bill  which  commands  that 
the  Federal  matching  for  any  nursing 
home  patient  in  the  medicaid  program 
will  be  reduced  by  one-third  after  90  days 
and  continue  to  be  reduced  with  the  pa- 
tient's continued  tenure  in  the  nursing 
home. 

The  proposal  appears  to  be  based  on 
the  notion  that  people  who  are  in  medic- 
aid nursing:  homes  90  days  can  be  ren- 
dered well  enough  to  get  along  with  sim- 
ply personal  care  after  that.  This  Is  an 
erroneous  assiunption. 

An  old  person  sick  enough  to  need  the 
full  spectrum  of  skilled  nursing  care 
probably  never  can  be  made  self-suflQ- 
cient.  The  function  of  the  nursing  home 
for  these  infirm  elderty  has  historically 
been  to  comfort  and  to  prevent  further 
deterioration.  The  mediceud  program  in 
this  respect  can  be  distinguished  from 
the  medicare  program,  which  was  in- 
tended to  be  postoperative  and  post- 
hospital.  The  medicare  program,  perhaps 
in  theory,  would  lend  itself  to  set  nimieri- 
cal  limits  on  number  of  patient  days,  and 
so  forth,  but  in  practice  this  Idea  has 
caused  problems. 

Another  provision  also  objectionable  is 
the  25-percent  bonus  which  is  given  to 
the  State  in  the  event  it  elects  to  treat  the 
patient  through  its  home  health  services, 
rather  than  through  its  nursing  home 
system.  In  the  case  of  California  again, 
the  State  ordinarily  would  pay  $7  and  re- 
ceive a  matching  $7  from  the  Federal 
Government  to  make  up  the  total  of  $14  a 
day  paid  to  nursing  home  providers.  If 
the  State  elected  to  treat  a  patient.  In- 
stead, through  its  home  health  services, 
the  share  by  the  Federal  Government 
jumps  25  percent.  In  this  case  the  Federal 
Government  would  pay  $10.50  and  the 
State  of  California  would  pay  $3.50.  The 
assiunption  here  seems  to  be  that  services 
rendered  in  the  private  home  will  be 
cheaper.  The  problem  here  is  that  over 
50  percent  of  the  patients  presently  on 
the  medicaid  roles  have  no  family  and  no 
home.  What  some  envisage,  then,  is  pur- 
chasing old  hotels  and  buildings  and  cre- 
ating artificial  homes  by  the  State  and 
then  bringing  in  home  health  services  to 
take  advantage  of  the  additional  25- 
percent  bonus  in  Federal  matching  funds. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  these  services 
may  be  much  more  expensive  than  any- 
one has  yet  contemplated,  since  there  is 
such  a  strong  incentive  for  the  States  to 
make  use  of  home  health  agencies.  Let 
me  make  it  clear  that  I  do  not  oppose 
home  health  where  appropriate — hardly 
so,  since  it  was  my  1967  amendments  to 
the  Social  Security  Act  which  required 
that  the  State  set  up  home  health  agen- 
cies under  medicaid. 

To  put  it  as  plainly  as  possible,  I  feel 
that  we  are  trying  by  these  two  unhappy 
provisions  to  set  the  type  and  site  of  care 
through  fiscal  gimmickry.  Are  we  not 
really  just  using  the  Federal  matching 
moneys  to  reward  and  punish,  on  the 
basis  of  monetary  and  fiscal  considera- 
tions? 
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To  my  way  of  thinking  the  proposed 
amendment  to  limit  the  Federal  match- 
ing after  90  days  is  a  poor  way  to  elimi- 
nate those  who  do  not  need  medical 
care — call  them  custodial — from  those 
who  need  such  service  in  a  nursing  home. 

If  such  Is  really  the  goal  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, might  it  not  better  be  accom- 
plished by  the  Implementation  of  the 
Moss  amendments  of  1967,  one  of  which 
calls  for  the  States  to  set  up  regular  pro- 
grams of  medical  review.  These  medical 
review  teams  would  travel  through  the 
States'  nursing  homes  and  make  evalu- 
ations about  the  type  and  quality  of  care, 
the  appropriateness  of  the  site.  Their 
recommendations  would  then  be  carried 
out,  hopefully  with  benefit  to  the  patient 
and  the  Govemmait.  The  idea  is  to  in- 
sure that  every  patient  is  where  he  needs 
to  be  and  that  he  receives  the  kinds  of 
services  he  needs.  This  decision  should 
primarily  be  made  on  the  basis  of  evalu- 
ating medical  evidence  and  by  an  experi- 
enced group  of  professionals.  The  deci- 
sion should  not  be  made  blindly  by  the 
Congress  on  the  basis  of  financial  con- 
siderations. / 

The  hardships  on  nursing-Jaome  oper- 
ators if  the  Federal  matrfiLng  is  reduced 
after  90  days  is  obvious  since  most  are 
reluctant  to  take  medicaid  patients  now 
as  rates  continue  to  be  woefully  low. 

The  hardships  to  the  patients  who 
need  medicaid  care  and  are  pushed  into 
intermediate  care  institutions  perhaps, 
or  into  boarding  houses,  receiving  little 
if  any  personal  care,  creates  a  desperate 
picture. 

I  would  hope  that  Congress  would  con- 
clude that  we  have  responsibility  to 
long-term  care  patients  and  reject  the 
proposal  to  cut  the  Federal  matching 
after  90  days  of  care.  At  the  same  time, 
I  ask  for  more  prompt  implementation 
of  my  1967  amendments  by  HEW  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  care  for  those  who 
are  presently  in  these  medicaid  Institu- 
tions. 


"THE  COURAGE  OF  WOMEN  WHO 
WAIT 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  to  those 
who  wait  anxiously  for  word  of  their 
loved  ones,  an  hour  seems  a  day  and  a 
day  seems  like  an  eternity. 

It  takes  unusual  coiu'age  to  face  the 
apparent  hopelessness  which  each  day 
of  such  a  life  presents.  The  depth  and 
strength  of  this  courage  can  often  be 
measured  only  in  terms  of  length — how 
long  one  has  lived  with  imcertainty  and 
depended  on  ftdth  and  hope  for  suste- 
nance. 

Yet,  this  unusual  courage  is  not  rare 
here  in  America.  Right  now,  today,  there 
are  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  Amer- 
ican women — the  wives  and  mothers  of 
prisoners  of  war — in  whose  dally  lives 
fear  and  anxiety  are  com{>anlons.  They 
do  not  know  whether  their  husbands 
and  sons  are  alive  or  dead.  They  do 
not  know  whether,  if  alive,  their  hus- 
bands and  sons  are  well  or  wounded, 
crijypled  or  whole,  whether  starving  or 
fed. 

Somehow,  these  gracious  and  loyal 
women  have  managed  to  maintain   a 


calm  demeanor,  and  have  attempted  to 
go  on  with  the  business  of  life  in  as  nor- 
mal as  possible. 

Great  credit  is  due  them.  But  we  owe 
them  more  than  that. 

We  owe  every  possible  effort  to  deter- 
mine the  fate  of  their  men  in  North 
Vietnam.  We  also  owe  it  to  do  all  we  can 
to  bring  home  as  quickly  as  possible, 
'  those  who  are  alive. 


THE  DRUNK  DRIVER 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  of  the  many 
tragic  aspects  of  alcoholism,  none  is  more 
dangerous  to  society  thsui  that  of  the 
alcoholic  behind  the  wheel.  All  too  often 
the  drunk  driver  kills  or  maims  not  only 
himself,  but  kills  or  maims  other,  cc«n- 
pletely  innocent  people. 

A  particularly  fine  article  on  the,  toll 
exacted  by  the  drinking  driver  and  what 
America  is  trying  to  do  about  it  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
of  July  16. 1  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

My  request  reflects  my  continuing  in- 
terest in  the  battle  on  alcoholism,  an  in- 
terest I  have  had  ever  since  my  days  as 
a  city  judge  in  Salt  Lake  City.  I  have 
joined  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes)  and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  jAvrrs)  in  sponsoring  the  most 
sweeping  Federal  legislation  ever  intro- 
duced to  combat  alcoholism,  S.  3835.  The 
vast  importance  of  the  bill  and  of  other 
efforts  to  control  the  drinking  driver  are 
discussed  with  perception  and  force  in 
the  Christian  Science  article.  I  commend 
it  to  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  (Ejection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Alcoholism  Behind  the  Wheel 
(By  Guy  Halverson) 

MiLWAtTKEE. — A  confused  and  lonely  21- 
yeax-old  Plorlda  woman  races  alone  through 
a  stormy  night  on  a  motorbike.  An  alcoholic 
since  her  teen-age  years,  she  Is  drunk.  Rain 
and  wind  slash  against  her  as  she  tightens 
her  grip  on  the  bike's  handlebars.  She  looks 
up  and  In  an  Instant  of  blurred  recogffltlon 
sees  the  glare  of  headlights  froro/'avehlcle 
racing  directly  at  her.  She  Is  Iwlrled  acroes 
the  highway  and  a  human  llf«r 

The  woman  Is  one  of  about 
Americans  who  both  drink  and  drive.  Of 
these,  millions  are  either  problem  drinkers 
or  chronic  alcoholics. 

Clearly,  alcoholism  Itself  underlies  much 
of  the  splrallng  liquor-related  accident  toll 
on  United  States  highways.  And  the  toll  won't 
be  cut  until  Americans  start  to  cure  this 
deeper  problem. 

""Efforts  In  this  direction  are  producing  re- 
sults In  some  instances: 

Here  In  Milwaukee,  at  another  moment  in 
time,  a  silver-haired  business  executive 
strides  quickly  toward  a  massive  building. 
The  renewal  he  feels  Inside  shines  as  bright 
as  the  spring  day.  The  man  Is  a  recovered 
alcoholic,  and  this  day  Is  his  last  at  an  out- 
patient clinic  at  the  privately  funded  DePaul 
rehabilitation  hospital. 

FRACMXNTART    RXSPONSE 

But  In  general,  response  by  government 
and  the  public  to  the  alcohol  problem  Is  only 
fragmentary  and  all  too  often  lethargic  and 
ineffective. 

The  drank  driver,  safety  experts  Insist,  re- 
veals only  <Mie  aspect  of  the  blotch  of  alco- 
holism that  stains  so  much  of  American  so- 
ciety. Divorces,  shattered  families,  frequent 
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home  and  industrial  accidents,  and  mount- 
ing crime  all  testify  to  It.  Indxistry  loses  over 
$2  billion  annually  to  alcohollsnk  in  absen- 
teeism and  shoddy  work? 

"The  central  truth,"  says  Sen.  Harold  E. 
Hughes  (O)  of  Iowa,  chalrioAn  of  the  special 
Senate  subcommittee  on  alcoholism  and  nar- 
cotics, and  himself  a  reformed  alcoholic,  "is 
that  we  must  make  up  our  minds  to  laiinch 
an  aU-out.  adequately  fvmded  attack  on  the 
problem  of  alcoholism  in  America  If  we  are 
to  make  significant  reductions  In  the  deaths 
and  maimlngs  on  our  highways.  .  .  ." 

Most  safety  experts  agree  there  must  be 
a  sharp  about  face  In  the  p>ermis5lve  atti- 
tudes about  liquor  now  sweeping  the  land: 

The  mass  media,  in  particular,  must  stop 
glamorizing  drun^nness  by  Identifying  It 
with  good  humor  and  sophistication. 

The  home,  the  church,  the  school  must  do 
a  better  Job  of  acquainting  young  people 
with  the  dangers  and  risks  of  drinking. 

Employers,  work  associates,  and  relatives 
must  stop  overprotectlng  alcoholics  who 
desperately  need  attention — not  the  hidden 
Isolation  that  Is  often  a  sure  passp>ort  to  self- 
deetructlon  and  tragedy  for  others. 

Courts  must  be  given  greater  flexibility  in 
dealing  with  drinking  drivers.  The  present 
system — which  seeks  to  control  driving  be- 
havior through  reliance  on  legal  sanctions 
alone — is  a  fallvire.  Modem  rehabilitation 
facilities  and  techniques  are  sorely  needed  In 
almost  every  major  community  in  the  nation. 

The  problem  of  alcoholism  and  liquor 
abuse  seems  almost  overwhelming  In  its  com- 
plexity and  ubiquity.  In  one  of  the  nation's 
largest  metropolitan  areas  I  walked  into  the 
office  of  the  idbal  sheriff  to  discuss  highway 
safety  and  found  him  seated  behind  his  desk 
with  a  highball  in  his  hand.  It  was  2  p.m. 

MOST    NEGLECTED    PROBLEM 

In  another  city  a  local  traffic  safety  coun- 
cil official  could  hardly  keep  his  eyes  open 
during  our  Interview  because  of  the  drinks  he 
had  had  during  an  afternoon  meeting.  He 
finally  had  to  have  a  relative  come  and  drlvo- 
him  home. 

No  matter  where  one  goes — to  the  office  of 
a  poUce  official,  a  saifety  expert,  a  highway 
engineer — the  conversation  inevitably  swings 
around  to  a  discussion  otf  alcoholism.  Yet.  as 
John  W.  Gardner,  former  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  has  pwlnted  out,  al- 
oohoUsm.  the  nation's  No.  3  health  problem. 
Is  aJso  Its  most  neglected.  Aloohohsm  treat- 
ment lags  far  behind  treatment  for  drug 
abuse,  which  touches  a  much  smaller  per- 
centage of  the  population. 

AJcoihol  is  the  most  tised — and  widely 
abused^-drtig  in  society. 

Health  officials  insist  that  alcoholism  is 
a  disease,  not  just  a  behavior  problem  as 
was  assumed  for  so  m&ny  years.  Between  6 
and  20  million  people  are  believed  to  be 
chronic  alcoholics  or  problem  drinkers  with 
a  compulsive  dependence  on  liquor.  But 
theire  is  also  a  staggering  multiplier  effect 
that  adds  a  tangled  new  dimension  to  the 
problem.  E^very  aloohollc,  the  experts  say, 
directly  affects  up  to  three  relatives.  Thus, 
up  to  60  million  people  in  this  country  may 
be  immediately  touched  by  alcoholism.  That 
would  mean  one  out  of  every  five  homes. 

For  years  the  public  stereotype  of  the  prob- 
lem drinker  was  that  of  the  skid-row  dere- 
lict. But.  says  William  M.  Moore.  Jr..  exec- 
utive director  of  the  National  Council  on 
Alcoholism,  "only  about  3  percent  of  all  al- 
coholics are  derelicts.  Most  are  the  type  of 
people  you  might  meet  anywhere  in  society — 
wage  earners,  homeowners,  housewives,  pro- 
fessionaJ  people." 

Take  what  happened  one  day  here.  The 
local  office  of  AloohaUcs  Anonymous  received 
a  frantic  call  that  a  woDuun,  plainly  drunk. 
WBs  about  to  slide  behind  the  wheel.  AA 
called  the  local  sheriff  who  dispatched  a  car. 
The  woman  was  pt^ed  from  her  vehicle  be- 
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fore  she  could  drive  It  off.  It  was  a  bus  for 
elementary  scbool  cbildxen. 

ItANT    DIFFXRXNT   TTPCS 

Studies  of  drinking  drivers  clearly  Indi- 
cate that  many  are  chronic  alooboUcs  or 
lon{^tlm.e  probl«m  drinkers.  Indeed,  most 
studies  show  the  typical  drlnlOiig  driver  In- 
volved In  a  fatal  or  near  fatal  accident  to 
have  a  blood-level  content  far  above  levels 
associated  with  normal  sodal  drinlElng. 

Yet,  when  one  talks  about  the  "drinking 
driver"  one  Is  really  talking  about  many  dif- 
ferent types  of  drinkers : 

1.  The  chronic  alcoholic  or  problem 
drinker  who  Is  suspected  of  causing  per- 
haps the  largest  chunk  of  all  fatal  accidents. 

2.  The  social  drinker,  whose  blood  level 
usually  registers  less  than  most  problem 
drinkers,  but  still  accounts  for  an  Impor- 
tant share  of  highway  mishaps. 

3.  The  novice  drtnker  or  occasional 
drinker,  whose  Inexperience  with  liquor  Is  a 
contributing  factor  to  some  accidents. 

4.  The  young  drinker.  Some  studies  sug- 
gest that  the  youthful  drinker  Is  causing  an 
Increasing  number  of  highway  accidents  Of 
the  first  10  auto  fatalities  this  year  In  Mich- 
igan, for  example,  all  were  under  age  26,  and 
liquor  was  a  factor  or  suspected  as  a  factor 
in  nine  of  the  cases. 

How  does  one  stop  these  people  from  mix- 
ing their  drinks  tirith  driving? 

In  most  courts  throughout  the  U.S.,  Judges 
are  still  heavily  dependent  on  punitive  legal 
sanctions — fines,  license  susp>en»lons  and  rev- 
ocations, or  Jail  sentences.  But  because  of  the 
hardship  on  the  offender,  whose  livelihood  is 
often  dependent  on  use  of  his  vehicle  (par- 
ticularly in  the  Western  states  with  their 
large  distances).  Juries  and  coiirts  are  re- 
luctant to  Impose  stiff  sentences.  Moreover, 
prosecutors,  acutely  aware  of  public  senti- 
ment, carefully  weed  out  thousands  of  mar- 
ginal cases  each  year,  even  though  they  know 
the  defendant  is  guilty  of  a  road  viol.itlon. 
Or  they  deliberately  seek  a  lesser  charge,  Buch 
as  "reckless  driving,"  instead  of  "driving 
while  intoxicated." 

"health-legal"    appboach 

The  resulting  "control  system"  is  Just  not 
working.  In  Chicago  several  months  back,  a 
as-year-old  man  was  slapped  with  a  $20  fine 
and  court  costs  for  staggering  drunk  in  front 
of  a  stream  of  cars  at  a  busy  intersection. 
The  very  next  night  he  was  again  arrested — 
this  time  for  drunk  driving. 

Lost  year  some  300,000  drivers  had  their 
licenses  suspended  or  revoked.  Tet,  it's  be- 
lieved that  as  many  as  200,000  of  them  con- 
tinued to  drive  Illegally. 

What's  needed,  say  many  Jurists,  Is  a  multi- 
pronged  attack  on  the  drank  driver — 
a  "health -legal"  approach,  as  Lyle  Fllklns  of 
the  Highway  Safety  Research  Institute  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  has  dubbed  it.  On  the 
one  hand.  Judges  should  be  allowed  to  im- 
pose stiff  sanctions  for  those  drivers  who  re- 
spond to  punishment — such  as  social  drink- 
ers, occasional  drinkers,  and  young  people. 
On  the  other  hand,  rehabilitation  should  be 
available  for  those  drivers  who  need  a  change 
m  drinking  behavior  more  than  driving  be- 
havior. 

And  that's  the  rub.  Few  Jurists  today  have 
any  place  to  send  the  problem  drinker  for 
rehabilitation. 

In  many  cities  I  found  businessmen  and 
teen-agers,  problem  drinkers,  and  hard-core 
derelicts  all  thrown  Indiscriminately  to- 
gether Into  grim  drunk  tanks.  In  one  South- 
west city  I  found  a  middle-aged  man  lying 
face  down  on  a  concrete  floor  where  he  had 
tumbled  from  a  bunk. 

PROGRAMS  JnST  NOT  ENOUGH 

There  are  only  about  200  facilities  of  vary- 
ing types  around  the  country  to  handle  the 
problem  drinker,  including  halfway  houses 
and  clinics.  Only  about  six  cities  have  major 
detozlflcatlon  centers,   Including  Important 


installations  at  Washington.  St.  Louis,  and 
Des  Moines.  Even  more  significantly,  only 
about  six  cities  have  comprehensive  treat- 
ment programs,  including  Minneapolis,  At- 
lanta, and  the  private  DePaul  program  here 
In  Milwaukee. 

The  federal  response  has  so  far  been  spotty 
and  piecemeal . 

The  main  thrust  to  date,  most  experts 
feel,  come  out  of  the  National  Center  for 
the  Prevention  and  Control  of  Alcoholism 
in  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Budgeted  at  around  $4  million  an- 
nually, the  program  has  dealt  with  the  re- 
search, education,  and  treatment  areas. 

Rehabllltators  maintain  that  the  programs 
are  Just  not  enough.  More  money  is  spent 
each  day  on  liquor  purchases  in  the  U.S., 
they  say,  than  the  entire  federal  govern- 
ment spends  on  alcoholism  treatment  In 
the  course  of  an  entire  year. 

A  measure  recently  introduced  Into  the 
Senate  by  Senator  Hughes,  along  with  Sens. 
Jacob  K.  Javits  (R)  of  New  York  and  Prank 
E.  Moss  (D)  of  Utah,  wouid  earmark  a  more 
realistic  amount  of  8435  million  over  a 
three-year  period  for  a  comprehensive  alco- 
holism program,  including  grants  for  con- 
struction of  facilities  by  state  and  local  com- 
munities. It  would  set  up  a  control  agency 
located  most  likely  in  the  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health  (that  section  is  being 
hammered  out  In  committee  as  of  this  writ- 
ing). The  measure  would  require  establish- 
ment of  prevention  and  treatment  programs 
for  federal  employees  and  armed  forces  per- 
sonnel, and  also  provide  that  group  health 
and  disability  policies  for  federal  employees 
must  Include  alcoholism. 

The  Hughes  bUI  (S3835)  in  effect  super- 
sedes an  earlier,  less  comprehensive  bill  in- 
troduced several  years  ago  by  Senators  Javits 
and  Moss.  The  newer  Hughes-Javlts-Moss 
bill  has  so  far  snapped  up  endorsement  from 
close  to  50  senators.  Including  a  spectrum  as 
diverse  as  Sens.  George  Murphy  (R)  of  Cali- 
fornia. Charles  H.  Percy  (R)  and  Ralph  Tyler 
Smith  (R)  of  Illinois,  and  John  J.  Sparkman 
(D)  of  Alabama. 

PROPONENTS    OPTIMISTIC 

Proponents  of  the  Hughes-Javits-Moss  bill 
are  optimistic  of  passage  during  the  next 
year.  They  note  that  the  Hill-Burton  hospital 
construction  bill — enacted  over  a  veto  by 
President  Nixon  last  months-contained  a 
provision  establishing  new  priorities  for 
treatment  of  alcoholism  within  hospitals.  In 
the  past  most  hospitals  have  tended  to  shun 
the  alcoholic.  The  Hill-Burton  Law.  rehabili- 
tation enthusiasts  assert,  shows  that  a  na- 
tional consensus  is  building  toward  a  broad- 
based  federal  rehabilitation  program. 

The  new  $18  million  program  under  way 
at  the  Office  of  Alcohol  Countermeasures  in 
the  Department  of  TransportaUon  is  also 
geared  In  great  part  to  an  identification — 
and  then  control — of  the  problem  drinker. 
Under  the  program,  announced  June  26, 
demonstration  grants  have  been  awarded  to 
a  number  of  communities  around  the  nation : 
the  state  of  Vermont:  Marathon  and  She- 
boygan Counties  in  Wisconsin;  Nassau  Coun- 
ty in  New  York;  Washtenaw  County  in 
Michigan;  King  County,  Washington;  the 
cities  of  Eugene  and  Portland,  Ore.;  Denver; 
Seattle;  Albuquerque,  N.M.;  and  Charlotte, 
NC.  DOT  officials  hope  the  roster  can  be 
upped  by  an  additional  20  localities  next  year. 

The  Imaginative  program — a  small,  but  im- 
portant first  step  In  the  control  of  the  drink- 
ing driver — will  test  out  some  50  or  60  coun- 
termeasures. Including  use  of  chemical  agents 
that  cause  the  drinker  to  react  unfavorably 
when  he  Imbibes  alcohol,  tying  gas  station 
operators  lni«  special  traffic  grids  so  they  can 
check  license  numbers  of  motorists  suspected 
of  being  Intoxicated,  and  even  special  buzzer 
devices  on  the  cars  of  drinking  drivers  that 
may  be  activated  due  to  erratic  driving 
conditions. 


INDICTMENT  OP  ADMINISTRATION'S 
SCIENCE  POLICY 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
latest  Issue  of  Nature,  one  of  the  world's 
most  respected  scientific  journals,  con- 
tains a  slashing  indictment  of  the  ad- 
ministration's science  policy.  As  chairman 
of  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  I,  too,  have 
been  concerned  with  the  recent  cutback 
in  Federal  support  for  basic  scientific  re- 
search, I,  therefore,  urge  every  member 
of  Congress  to  read  the  Nature  article.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro. 
as  follows: 

TtJNE  Without  a  Pipeb 

Washington  stands  in  relation  to  American 
science  as  does  Brussels  to  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community.  Without  the  bureaucracy 
there  would  be  no  science,  especially  now 
that  It  is  tacitly  although  not  explicitly  ac- 
knowledged that  government  must  provide 
financial  support  for  science.  Moreover,  the 
doings  of  the  bureaucracy  have  a  fascination 
of  their  own,  not  merely  for  those  directly  In- 
volved. Yet  there  is  a  sense  In  which  the  bu- 
reaucracy Is  Irrelevant  to  American  science. 
Nobody  in  Washington  in  this  past  six 
months  has  helped  to  identify  a  new  initia- 
tion factor  for  the  translation  of  DNA  into 
RNA,  or  has  with  his  own  hands  fashioned  a 
new  kind  of  laser.  It  Is  tempting  to  hope 
that  the  bureaucracy  will,  like  the  old- 
fashioned  Marxist  state,  one  day  wither 
away.  Within  the  EEC,  there  is  some  reason 
to  hope  that  Brussels  will  become  Increas- 
ingly Irrelevant  as  the  objectives  of  the 
Treaty  of  Rome  become  realities,  but  un- 
fortunately it  seems  as  if  the  Influence  of 
Washington  on  American  science  ha»  come  to 
stay. 

The  bureaucracy  will  not  go  away.  The  best 
that  can  happen  Is  that  It  will  somehow  be 
improved.  The  past  six  months  have  been  a 
vivid  demonstration  of  how  muddled  are  the 
ways  of  Washington  in  administering  an 
amount  of  money  so  large  that  many  other 
governments  must  consider  it  extraordinary 
wealth.  One  way  and  another,  something  like 
$2,000  million  flnd  their  way  each  year  Into 
basic  research  outside  the  direct  Influence  of 
government  laboratories,  and  even  this  Is 
only  one-eighth  of  what  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  a  whole  spends  on  research  and 
development  each  year.  Government  expend- 
iture on  research  and  development  In  the 
United  States  Is,  in  short,  comparable  In  size 
with  the  whole  of  government  expenditure 
In  Britain.  No  wonder  that  some  people  sup- 
pose that  the  Inefficiency  with  which  re- 
search funds  are  administered  Is  Imma- 
terial. 

Until  January  this  year,  the  notion  that 
Inefficiency  is  tolerable  had  many  supporters. 
Now.  however,  it  Is  plain  that  many  vigorous 
fields  of  research  are  being  damaged  by  the 
way  in  which  policy  Is  made — or,  rather,  un- 
made— in  Washington.  Whether  the  Prince- 
ton-Pennsylvania accelerator,  which  coat  $40 
million  to  build,  which  has  been  operating 
for  only  about  two  years  and  which  had  al- 
ready gathered  its  research  groups  of  young 
people,  will  be  able  to  keep  going  for  the  next 
academic  year  remains  to  be  seen.  Adminis- 
tration officials  seem  now  willing  to  acknowl- 
edge that  It  was  needlessly  severe  to  have 
trimmed  the  budget  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Conunlsslon  in  such  a  mindless  fashion,  yet 
an  unpalatable  truth  that  no  less  a  per- 
son than  President  Nixon  gave  the  Impend- 
ing closure  of  the  laboratory  as  an  exam- 
ple of  his  fiscal  prudence,  and  that  It  will 
be  necessary  to  flnd  some  face-saving  for- 
mula before  the  laboratory  can  be  given  the 


meager  $1  million  that  would  now  be  needed 
to  keep  it  going  for  another  year. 

Tangible  signs  like  this  of  how  the  budget 
restrictions  have  begun  to  bite  into  academic 
research  in  the  United  States  are  only  the  tip 
of  the  Iceberg.  It  Is  more  serious  that  many 
of  the  new  ventiu'es  on  which  American  uni- 
versities would  now  naturally  embark  are  be- 
ing postponed  not  so  much  for  lack  of  funds 
as  for  the  lack  of  the  promise  of  them.  Radio 
astronomy  is  the  most  spectp.oular  example 
of  this  dereliction  of  ambition.  Three  years 
ago,  a  panel  under  Professor  R.  H.  Dlcke  of 
I>rinceton  University  provided  a  list  of  half 
a  dozen  projects  on  which  money  could  use- 
fully be  spent,  and  singled  out  the  project  to 
provide  a  new  surface  for  the  Arecibo  radio 
telescope  In  Puerto  Rico  as  the  cheapest  and 
in  many  ways  the  best  buy.  In  spite  of  this, 
however,  the  $3  million  needed  for  the  Are- 
cibo project  found  their  way  into  the  current 
budget  only  for  the  financial  year  which  has 
Just  begun.  The  more  ambitious  projects  on 
which  people  have  set  their  hearts  remain  In 
Umbo. 

The  temper  of  Washington's  reaction  to 
these  developments  is  well  Illustrated  by  the 
argument  of  one  White  House  official  In  the 
past  few  months  that  no  harm  will  be  done 
if  the  United  States  "gives  other  nations  a 
chance  to  shine"  in  some  parts  of  science.  In 
the  last  resort,  of  course,  what  determines  a 
nation's  prowess  In  some  chosen  field  is  not 
the  amount  of  money  which  It  decides  to 
spend  but  Its  ability  to  recruit  bright  people. 
This  is  a  point  which  has,  in  the  past  few 
months,  been  put  forcefully  and  eloquently 
by  Mr.  P.  Haggerty,  the  chairman  of  Texas 
Instruments.  But  actually  to  opt  out  of  a 
field  of  research  which  is  exceedingly  relevant 
to  much  of  what  other  agencies  In  the  United 
States  are  trying  to  accomplish  Is  quite  a 
different  issue.  Are  the  administrators  trying 
to  make  a  virtue  out  of  budgetary  necessity? 

Why  is  there  such  a  muddle?  The  short 
answer  Is  that  there  Is  nothing  in  the  Ad- 
ministration that  could  pass  for  a  policy  to- 
wards science  and  technology.  Some  time  ago, 
the  OECD  searched  for  what  would  have  been 
called  elsewhere  the  country's  science  policy, 
and  concluded  that  In  the  United  States 
■there  Is  not  one  science  policy  but  several." 
This  is  a  kindly  flattery.  The  truth  Is  that,  on 
several  important  questions  which  lie  at  the 
roots  of  the  conduct  of  science  in  the  United 
States,  the  Federal  Government  has  not  had 
the  time  or  the  inclination  or  the  wit  to 
make  up  its  mind.  The  result  is  that  Impor- 
tant matters  on  which  the  Administration 
should  give  a  lead  are  left  to  be  decided  by 
the  tug  of  war  in  which  the  several  agencies 
of  government  are  habitually  engaged  and  by 
the  necessarily  wayweird  arguments  of  Con- 
gress. 

If  thls'^hould  seem  a  harsh  Judgment,  the 
case  of  the  government's  curious  attempt  to 
do  away  with  graduate  tralneeships  In  the 
early  weeks  of  1970  Is  a  sufficient  proof  of  In- 
dolence or  worse.  Graduate  tralneeships  in 
the  terminology  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  are  the  financial  awards  to  grad- 
uate students  In  the  gift  of  selected  gradtiate 
schools  at  universities  up  and  down  the  coun- 
try. The  NSF  also  makes  available  graduate 
fellowships  which  are  awarded  by  competi- 
tion among  undergrraduates  and  which  are 
tenable  at  the  unlvers'ty  of  the  student's 
choice.  When  the  budget  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  appeared  In  February 
this  year.  It  was  immediately  apparent  that 
the  customary  allowance  for  tralneeships  was 
missing,  and  so  people  looked  quickly  at  the 
other  p>arts  of  the  federal  budget  in  which 
the  equivalents  of  tralneeships  are  usually 
to  be  found.  The  amount  allowed  for  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  tralneeshl|>s  was 
unimpaired,  but  the  University  Support  Pro- 
gram with  which  NASA  has  encourtiged  the 
universities  on  a  declining  scale  in  the  past 
few  years  had  disappeared  altogether,  as  had 
all  new  money  in  the  Department  of  Defense 


budget.  Only  with  the  beginning  of  the  an- 
nual ritual  of  congressional  inquiries  Into 
the  federal  budget  did  It  become  known, 
from  spokesmen  of  the  NSF,  that  the  Admin- 
istration had  decided  that  would-be  graduate 
students  In  science  and  technology  should 
find  other  ways  to  keep  themselves  in  grad- 
uate school,  that  the  NSF's  dependents  would 
not  be  affected  in  the  academic  year  Inunedl- 
ately  ahead  and  that  the  NIH  had  been  able 
,  to  resist  successfully  the  Administration's 
point  of  view — largely,  it  seems,  because  of 
the  personal  Intervention  of  Mr.  Robert 
Finch,  the  then  secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare. 

TTils  sorry  tale  has  a  number  of  curious 
features.  In  the  first  place,  no  spokesman  of 
the  Administration  has  ever  sought  in  public 
to  Justify  the  decision.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  seems  to  have  been  the  driving  force 
behind  the  proposals,  and  there  has  been  a 
good  deal  of  talk  about  the  Tightness  (and 
wrongness)  of  requiring  graduate  students  to 
keep  themselves  at  iiniverslty  by  means  of 
loans — a  pou  ntlally  Important  device  which 
is  not  yet  working  as  smoothly  as  people 
hope.  In  practice,  however,  the  NSF  Is  frankly 
imhappy  with  the  situation;  Eh-.  William 
McElroy,  the  new  director,  says  that  he  Is  pre- 
pared to  go  along  with  the  decision  only  on 
condition  that  there  is  a  careful  review  of 
how  things  are  working  within  the  course  of 
a  year.  Yet,  in  all  the  discussion,  nobody  has 
seen  flt  to  mention  the  way  in  which  the 
.Administration's  decision  flies  In  the  face  of 
the  powerful  argtunents  put  forward  merely 
a  year  before  by  the  National  Science  Board, 
in  a  report  which  asked  for  such  an  explicit 
commitment  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
the  support  of  university  research  that  a  sub- 
stantially larger  proportion  of  the  money  for 
university  research  would  be  supplied  by 
means  of  earmarked  grants  to  institutions 
and  not  by  grants  for  particularly  research 
projects. 

In  other  words,  the  Administration  has 
rejected  the  National  Science  Board's  argu- 
ment, but  has  done  so  inarticulately,  not 
bothering  to  say  why.  In  Washington,  where 
a  low  profile  is  something  enviable,  this  may 
seem  sensible  enough.  Why  should  one  of  the 
Administration's  spokesmen — Dr.  L.  Du- 
Brldge,  for  example — choose  to  Justify  such 
an  unpopular  and  Irrational  decision  when 
called  on  to  make  one  of  his  several  public 
speeches  when  he  can  talk  about  the  evils  of 
pollution  Instead,  and  win  friends,  not 
enemies?  The  tragedy,  of  course,  is  that  no- 
body bothers  to  ask  what  can  be  the  effect  of 
all  this  on  the  next  generation  of  graduate 
students  and  on  the  universities  which,  a  few 
years  ago,  took  the  then  administration  at  its 
word  and  behaved  as  if  it  were  their  patriotic 
duty  to  turn  out  more  PhDs. 

For  those  with  long  memories,  the  contrast 
between  now  and  the  heady  late  fifties  Is 
alir\pst  bizarre.  Then,  higher  education  in  the 
sciences  became  overnight  a  cherished  part  of 
the  apparatus  of  state — a  commodity  of 
which  there  could  not  be  too  much.  Now  it  Is 
a  kind  of  tribute  which  the  government  pays 
the  universities  more  or  less  as  if  It  were  to 
prevent  them  from  lap>slng  entirely  into 
anarchy.  One  of  the  unexpected  happenings 
of  the  F>ast  few  mojiths  has  been  the  way  in 
which  Dr.  I>uBrldge,  a  card-carrying  hot- 
gospeller  for  basic  research  when  he  went  to 
the  White  House  eighteen  months  ago.  now 
comports  himself  as  Just  another  pragmatlst. 

To  an  outsider,  the  gulf  which  now  ex- 
ists between  the  Administration  and  the 
academic  community  is  not  merely  remark- 
able but  alarming.  How.  one  wonders,  can 
the  country  carry  on  11  such  a  great  propor- 
tion of  the  Intellectual  community  Insists  on 
talking  about  Cambodia  and  not  physical 
chemistry  or  nuclear  physics?  The  signs  of 
trouble  first  came  more  than  two  years  ago, 
when  evidently  level-headed  people,  some 
friends  but  many  acquaintances,  would 
spend  fifty  minutes  out  of  a  precious  hour 


denouncing  the  then  president  and  his  Viet- 
nam policy  and  merely  ten  minutes  saying 
what  they  had  been  up  to  By  now,  the  same 
people  are  much  more  Intimately  involved 
in  the  intricacies  of  campus  or  national  pol- 
icy— the  ABM  and  all  that.  Perhaps  this  is 
what  Vice-President  Agnew  means  when  he 
talks  of  the  radicallzation  of  the  campuses. 
The  truth  is,  however,  that  a  visitor  to  the 
United  States  mtist  now  acknowledge  that 
the  academic  community,  the  scientific  com- 
munity, included,  is  much  more  absorbed 
in  political  and  social  questions  than  It  used 
to  be.  Moreover,  he  must  be  prepared  for 
the  outspoken  scorn  of  a  great  many  people 
for  the  Administration's  claim  on  public  at- 
tention. If  the  objective  is  merely  to  stop 
the  war,  no  harm  may  be  done.  To  be  sure, 
it  Is  exceedingly  distracting  for  serious  schol- 
ars. If  the  disaffection  goes  deeper,  the 
capacity  of  American  governments  lo  govern 
may  be  in  question. 

Vietnam  apart,  the  past  few  months  have 
also  provided  a  series  of  causes  why  the  Ad- 
ministration and  the  scientific  community 
.should  be  at  odds.  Muddles  like  that  about 
tralneeships  are  dwarfed  by  the  extraordi- 
nary way  in  which  the  Administration 
seems  to  have  been  powerless  to  mitigate  the 
effects  of  the  Mansfield  Amendment  to  the 
past  fiscal  year's  military  appropriations  bill 
on  the  pattern  of  spending  on  pure  science. 
To  be  sure,  the  Mansfield  Amendment  was 
finally  attached  to  the  military  budget  only 
in  December  1969,  by  which  time  the  budget 
for  the  current  year  must  have  been  more 
or  less  decided,  but  this  does  not  explain  why 
the  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  were 
busily  pruning  their  research  budgets  to  fit 
in  with  the  new  doctrine  that  the  defense 
establishment  and  even  the  other  mission 
agencies  should  not  support  basic  research 
without  there  being  any  apparent  effort, 
elsewhere  within  the  government,  to  count 
up  the  cost  of  the  cast-off  projects.  After  all, 
there  was  nothing  In  the  chain  of  argument 
leading  to  the  Mansfield  Amendment  which 
could  reasonably  have  convinced  the  Admin- 
istration that  Congress  had  suddenly  become 
hostile  to  basic  research.  The,  complaint 
more  simply  was  that  it  is  illogical  that  a 
good  deal  of  the  United  States  effort  in  pure 
research  should  be  a  kind  of  by-product  of 
military  defense.  The  Administration's  fail- 
ure to  count  the  cost — estimated  to  be  the 
best  part  of  $50  million — is  not  so  much  a 
failure  of  public  administration  but  a  weak- 
ness in  simple  arithmetic. 

It  is  inevitable  that  this  failure  should  have 
damaged  the  standing  of  the  Office  of  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  with  professional  scien- 
tists. Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  office  has  ac- 
quired in  the  past  decade  the  unique  distinc- 
tion of  being  at  once  a  source  of  private  ad- 
vice to  the  President  and  a  focus  for  the  ex- 
pression of  public  opinion  by  professional 
scientists.  The  failure  of  the  office  to  rise  in 
the  defense  of  academic  science  against  the 
simple  arithmetic  of  the  easy — and  con- 
veniently thrifty — interpretation  of  the 
Mansfield  Amendment  is  one  from  which  Its 
reputation  will  easily  not  recover. 

A  part  of  the  trouble  Is  that  the  present 
holder  of  the  office.  Dr.  DuBrldge,  is  not  the 
kind  of  fellow  who  is  able  to  create  the  il- 
lusion of  being  a  means  by  which  the  scien- 
tific community  can  make  Its  voice  heard  In 
high  places.  He  is  too  shy.  even  gauche,  for 
that.  Everybody  admits  that  he  is  honest, 
diligent  and  willing  to  cooperate  in  all  kinds 
of  causes,  from  that  for  the  banishment  of 
teratogenic  herbicides  to  the  need  not  to 
overload  the  electricity  generating  system 
during  the  air  conditioning  season.  Yet  even 
now,  after  eighteen  months  of  hard  work, 
the  kindest  thing  that  is  said  of  him  is  that 
he  is  a  much  better  science  adviser  to  the 
President  than  some  of  the  candidates  origi- 
nally suggested.  To  be  sure.  Dr.  DuBrldge  Is 
the  first  of  five  science  advisers  to  have  held 
office  while  the  budget  has  not  been  growing 
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quickly,  but  It  1b  probably  fair  to  say  that 
at  this  stage  In  the  game,  most  of  his  pred- 
ecessors would  either  have  felt  thetcuselves 
exercising  some  real  influence  on  the  sys- 
tem or  would  have  given  up.  Dr.  DiiBrldge  has 
soldiered  on  at  a  job  in  which  he  insists  a 
great  deal  of  valuable  committee  work  Is  be- 
ing carried  on.  What  has  happened,  for  rea- 
sons bigger  than  himself,  Is  that  the  time 
has  passed  when  a  single  msmdarin  in  the 
White  Housfi  could  be  at  once  courtier  and 
professional  representative. 

It  Is  only  fair  to  add  a  list  of  the  reasons 
why  the  character  of  the  Office  of  Sci- 
lecce  and  Technology  naust  now  change. 
First,  the  days  of  the  mandarins  are  over — 
no  federal  agency  worth  its  salt  would^<aow 
pretend  to  be  able  to  do  Its  Job  without  inde- 
pendent scientific  advice  of  its  own.  If  the 
science  advisers  of  the  sixties  had  to  be  con- 
jurers to  make  a  mark,  those  of  the  seventlee 
would  have  to  be  wizards.  But  how  valuable 
as  an  initiator  of  science  policy  can  the  Sci- 
ence Adviser  be  if  the  rest  of  the  Adminis- 
tration to  wtilch  he  belongs  is  unwilling  to 
listen?  Plnally,  the  growth  of  agencies  such 
as  the  National  Science  Foundation  and  or- 
ganizations such  as'the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  has  shifted  interest  away  from  the 
OfBce  of  Science  and  Technology  and  from 
the  President's  Sclentlflc  Advisory  Commit- 
tee. To  be  sure,  OST  and  PSAC  still  have  use- 
ful work  to  do.  but  It  Is  bound  to  be  less 
glamorous  work  than  In  the  fifties.  This  tend- 
ency Is  bound  to  mean  that  there  will  In 
future  be  fewer  channels  by  means  of  which 
the  views  of  professional  scientists  on  the 
technicalities  of  military  defense  can  be  car- 
ried to  a  wider  public — ^this,  no  doubt,  is  why 
people  who  have  things  to  say  about  the 
ABM  or  MIRV  are  eager  to  turn  up  before 
congressional  committees  to  say  their  pieces. 
If  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology  has 
ceased  to  be  the  constituency  representative, 
however,  there  is  no  certainty  that  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation — the  logical  suc- 
cessor— is  yet  equipped  to  fill  this  role.  The 
past  six  months  have  shown  how  much  a 
part  of  the  Adminlartration  the  foundation 
really  Is.  The  sajne  period  has  shown  what  a 
weathercock  It  can  be.  It  was  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  no  less,  which  Intro- 
duced to  a  committee  of  Congress  a  witness 
who  said,  without  any  obvious  trace  of  sar- 
casm, that  "ecology  is  not  a  discipline  but  an 
attitude  of  mind"  at  a  time  at  which  the 
foundation  was  especially  anxious  to  draw 
attention  to  what  It  planned  to  do  for  the 
Improvement  of  the  environment.  It  is  the 
same  foundation  which  has  Just  spent  S50.000 
on  a  research  project  by  two  medical  stu- 
dents from  Stanford  Unlvergity  which  Is  in- 
tended to  suggest  ways  In  Which  newsijapers 
and  broadcasting  stations  may  be  able  the 
more  effectively  to  "cover  the  deterioration  of 
our  environment". 

To  say  all  this  is  not  to  make  fun  of  what 
has  been  the  quite  proper  concern  In  the 
United  States  about  the  condition  of  the 
physical  environment.  The  complaint  is 
merely  that  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion has  not  instinctively  become  a  source  of 
philosophy  and  of  measured  Judgment  on 
the  environment  but,  rather,  an  earnest 
follower  of  other  people's  fashions.  It  is  only 
fair  to  say  that  this  may  be  a  reflection  of  the 
-anxiety  of  the  new  director  to  squeeze  the 
last  nickel  out  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
and  there  is  probably  also  a  great  deal  of 
truth  in  Dr.  McElroy's  frequent  statement 
that  the  time  has  gone  when  American  tax- 
payers are  willing  to  spend  money  on  sclen- 
tlflc research  which  does  not  somehow  solve 
practical  problems.  But  in  circumstances 
like  these.  Is  it  not  for  the  National  Science 
Foundation  to  spend  more  of  Its  energy  on 
a  demonstration  that  even  supposedly  con- 
ventional forms  of  basic  research — high 
energy  physics,  for  example — are  in  their 
ruimy   way   as    relevant   to   the    needs   of 


modern  society  as  all  the  half-baked  at- 
tempts at  mathematical  modelling  of  ill- 
defined  ecosystems  which  now  come  on  top 
of  the  list  for  grants  of  public  nvoncy? 

The  fashion  for  anxiety  about  the  environ- 
ment, now  rapidly  on  the  wane,  seems  to 
have  been  welcomed  enthusiastically  In 
Washington  not  for  its  own  sake  but  because 
it  is  one  issue  on  which  politicians  can  make 
common  cause  with  at  least  some  of  the 
younger  generation.  To  be  sure,  there  is 
every  reason  why  arrangements  should 
quickly  be  made  to  prevent  municipal 
authorities  and  Industrial  enterprises  from 
using  the  rivers  as  sewers;  there  is  a  great 
need  for  vigilance  about  the  use  of  possibly 
teratogenic  or  carcinogenic  chemicals  and 
serious  cause  to  fear  that  unbridled  use  of 
the  undeveloped  land  remaining  In  the 
United  States,  vast  though  its  acreage  may 
be.  will  be  disastrous  for  flora,  fauna  and 
even  people.  But  are  these  not  matters  which 
have  been  dealt  with  In  many  other 
Industrialized  nations  without  all  the  cries 
of  doomsday  which  have  echoed  about  Wtish- 
ing^ton  in  the  past  few  months?  Why  should 
not  the  familiar  legal  instruments  of  public 
administration  provide  at  least  a  good 
foundation  for  a  campaign  to  Improve  the 
environment?  A  part  of  the  trouble  in  the 
United  States  is,  of  course,  that  there  are 
serious  limitations  on  the  power  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  enforce  uniform 
standards  of  good  practice  on  the  whole 
country,  and,  at  the  local  level,  the  advocates 
of  cleaner  environment  are  also  strongly 
opposed  to  the  higher  taxes  needed  to  pay  for 
sewage  treatment  plants  At  the  same  time, 
the  Federal  Government  clearly  shrinks  from 
some  of  the  financial  Implications  of  its 
policy  to  tempt  local  authorities  along 
desirable  i>aths  by  means  of  financial  sub- 
sidies. These,  however,  are  essentially  polit- 
ical problems  even  if,  in  the  long  run, 
technology  may  help  to  simplify  some  of 
them.  The  Washington  establishment  has 
done  Its  reputation  very  little  good  by  going 
along  with  the  easy  assumption,  in  the  past 
few  months,  that  an  urgent  prog^mme  of 
scientific  research  should  be  the  mainspring 
of  the  movement  for  cleaner  surroundings. 
This  observer,  at  least,  has  been  dismayed  to 
see  how  readily  sober  men  will  argue,  when 
challenged,  that  exaggeration  is  often  neces- 
sary for  the  swift  mobilization  of  public 
opinion.  Fair  play,  Dr.  DuBridge  has  been 
one  of  the  few  stalwarts. 

The  ideal,  of  course,  is  that  the  National 
Science  Foundation  should  Itself  become  the 
source  of  levelheaded  opinions  on  what  can 
and  cannot  be  accomplished  by  scientific  re- 
search. As  things  are.  however,  the  NSF  is 
neither  big  enough  nor  sure  enough  of  it- 
self to  function  In  such  a  way.  The  National 
Science  Board  is  better  placed,  with  its  re- 
sponsibility not  merely  for  guiding  the  policy 
of  the  NSF  but  for  giving  advice  on  questions 
of  scientific  policy  to  anybody  in  the  federal 
government  prepared  to  listen.  And.  true  to 
the  form  set  with  its  first  report  on  the  na- 
tional Importance  of  graduate  education,  the 
National  Science  Board  did  this  year  produce 
an  eloquent  document  arguing  the  cfise  for 
continued  financing  for  research  in  the 
physical  sciences.  As  with  the  previous  docu- 
ment, however,  the  Administration's  recep- 
tion of  this  report  was  marked  by  its  indiffer- 
ence. The  truth,  It  seems,  is  that  if  an  agency 
of  the  federal  government  wishes  to  help 
with  the  making  of  science  policy,  it  must 
first  be  well  placed  politically  or  must  enjoy 
a  healthy   budget. 

So  what  about  the  National  Acsulemy  of 
Sciences?  Does  that  have  the  leverage  re- 
quired to  ensure  that  the  funds  available  are 
spent  to  the  best  advantage?  A  year  ago,  after 
the  election  of  Dr.  Phillip  Handler  as  presi- 
dent, it  may  have  seemed  as  if  the  academy 
would  have  an  increasingly  powerful  influ- 
ence on  events.  And  it  remains  an  observable 


fact  that  Dr.  Handler  Is  alone  among  the 
Washington  dignitaries  in  being  prepared  to 
make  a  public  speech  without  a  written  text. 
In  reality,  however,  the  academy  has  been 
slow  to  move  into  the  vacuum  which  exists. 
In  the  past  few  months,  much  of  the 
academy's  energy  seems  to  have  gone  into 
questions  of  the  relationship  which  it  should 
have  both  with  engineers  and  professional 
medical  people.  The  academy  continues  to 
undertake  studies  on  specific  problems — the 
extension  of  the  runways  at  New  York's  air-  t 
ports  and  the  assessment  of  the  safety  or 
otherwise  of  food  additives  now  on  the  Foot* 
and  Drug  Administration's  list  of  substances 
"generally  recognized  as  safe",  but  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Public  Policy  seems  to 
be  making  heavy  weather  of  responding  to 
the  strains  of  the  past  few  months. 

May  It  therefore  be  for  Congress  to  spell 
out  what  should  be  done?  If  It  were  not  for 
the  impending  departure  of  Mr.  EmlUo  Q. 
Daddarlo,  the  chairman  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  subcommittee  on  science, 
research  and  development,  who  Is  almost 
certain  to  become  governor  of  Connecticut 
in  November,  there  might  be  some  reason 
to  hope  that  his  committee  could  have  had 
a  continuing  and  beneficial  Infiuence  at  least 
on  the  development  of  institutions.  Mr.  Dad- 
darlo's  committee,  for  example,  was  prin- 
cipally responsible  for  the  legislation  by 
means  of  which  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation now  enjoys  a  greater  degree  of  Inde- 
pendence than  In  the  past.  Inevitably,  how- 
ever, it  has  been  Itself  exposed  to  some  of  the 
popular  pressures  bo^h  for  a  better  environ- 
ment and  for  finding  some  way  of  "living 
with  technology",  as  the  saying  goes.  The 
committee's  proposal  that  there  should  be 
established  a  much  larger  Institution  than 
the  NSF  to  be  responsible  for  close  on  half 
of  the  basic  research  at  present  supported 
by  the  Federal  Government  has  a  great  deal 
to  commend  It  even  if  nobody  in  authority 
has  so  far  seen  fit  to  risk  an  opinion.  It  will 
be  interesting  to  see  If  the  same  cause  Is 
taken  up  by  Senator  Edward  Kennedy,  Mr. 
Daddarlo's  most  likely  successor  in  Congress 
as  champion  of  organized  science. 

In  the  last  resort,  the  most  serious  com- 
plaint which  can  be  sustained  against  the 
Washington  establishment  is  that  It  Is  cruel- 
ly indifferent  to  many  of  the  good  ideas  which 
abound.  The  excuse  which  the  administrators 
tend  to  fall  back  on  Is  that  there  are  limits 
to  the  degree  of  Innovation  that  Congress  will 
find  acceptable.  But  is  this  really  a  sufficient 
reason  why  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
should  continue  to  spend  almost  as  much 
on  physical  research,  mostly  in  high  energy 
and  nuclear  physics,  as  the  National  Science 
Foundation  can  afford  to  spend  on  research 
of  all  kinds?  Is  It  really  credible  that  high 
officials  of  the  Administration  should  have 
been  unable  even  In  a  year  of  tightening 
budgets  to  find  room  for  the  kind  of  financial 
support  needed  to  keep  radio  astronomy,  or 
organic  chemistry,  moving  along?  Outsiders 
are  sometimes  hard  pressed  to  know  what  is 
in  charge — the  machine  or  those  who  are  sup- 
posed to  administer  it. 

Unhappily,  the  administration  of  Ameri- 
can science  reflects  little  of  the  sharpness 
and  flair  which  mark  much  of  what  goes  on 
in  the  laboratories  even  when  people's  ener- 
gies are  more  than  ever  bound  up  in  extra- 
mural activities  of  one  kind  and  another. 
The  bureaucracy  is  not  so  much  malevolent 
as  weak  and  even  duU.  Because  no  amount 
of  wishful  thinking  will  make  It  go  away,  the 
best  that  can  be  hoped  for  Is  that  It  will 
be  strengthened  and  enlivened.  A  concen- 
tration of  responsibility  for  basic  research 
in  an  organization  much  like  the  National 
Science  Foundation  wotild  be  a  step  In  the 
right  direction,  but  this  organization  would 
then  have  to  be  managed,  like  NASA  and  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards,  with  the  skill 
and  flair  of  an  agency  which  knows  where 

it  is  gOitLg. 
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ALASKAN  STUDENT  URGES  RESPON- 
SIBLE APPROACH  TO  UNIVERSITY 

REFORM 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the  de- 
gree of  sensitivity  of  some  of  our  young 
people  to  the  very  difficult  issues  of  the 
day  has  at  times  astounded  me,  but 
nothing  has  astounded  me  so  much  as 
a  paper  that  was  recently  sent  to  me. 
by  my  good  friend  Ken  Davis,  of  An- 
chorage, Alaska.  His  son  Randy  Davis 
is  in  the  ninth  grade  at  Odle  Jvmior  High 
School.  The  paper  is  entitled  "Prospects 
of  University  Reform." 

Wallace  Collins,  who  is  a  teacher  at 
Odle  Jimior  High  School,  stated  in  a 
letter: 

The  entire  paper  is  Just  as  It  was  originally 
written. 

I  submit  this  paper  with  the  views  of  a 
ninth  grade  student  on  the  problems  re- 
lated to  university  for  two  reasons.  First, 
it  Is,  as  Mr.  Collins  stated,  representa- 
tive of  the  feelings  of  many  young  peo- 
ple today.  Secondly,  I  call  particular  at- 
tention to  Randy's  paper  because  of  the 
views  that  he  has  expressed.  He  said : 

I  feel  that  I  am  logical  enough  to  realize 
(as  apparently  many  student  radical  groups 
have  not)  that  you  cannot  tear  down  and 
build  again  in  the  same  day. 

Randy  Davis  also  said: 

For  any  truly  slgnlflcant  changes  in  the 
eductional  structure  to  be  made  the  student 
must  recognize  that  the  university  is  a  place 
of  learning,  not  a  showcase  for  activities  un- 
related to  education.  The  student  must  also 
recognize  the  fact  that  for  any  advances 
to  be  made,  he  must  concentrate  on  learning, 
make  it  his  sole  reason  for  attending  the 
university,  and  not  to  use  it  for  a  political 
bandvragon  or  as  &n  athletic  fleld  for  violent 
athletic  activity. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
plete text  of  Randy  Davis'  paper  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Prospects  of  UKivia«srrY  Reform 

While  I  do  not  now,  nor  have  I  ever  sup- 
ported the  actions  against  the  American  uni- 
versity carried  out  by  violent  radical  groups, 
It  Is  essential  to  realize  that  while  the  uni- 
versity Is  the  most  sophisticated  of  the  edu- 
cational systems,  with  this  increased  sophis- 
tication comes  vulnerability  to  organizational 
problems.  These  problems  cannot  be  solved 
in  a  short  span  of  time  because  their  nature 
has  been  bom  In  the  hundreds  of  years  of 
history  of  the  university.  While  I  could  not 
hope  to  provide  a  satisfactory  solution  to  all 
of  the  problems,  I  do  hope  that  by  providing 
a  general  outline  for  Improvement,  the  solu- 
tion would  remain  flexible  for  difference 
among  indlvldtials. 

The  most  basic  problem  Is:  should  the  uni- 
versities attempt  to  produce  something 
original  In  their  students  or  continue  to 
modify  and  Increase  the  student's  previous 
knowledge?  Obviously,  the  first  solution 
would  be  the  best  one.  The  prospect  of  a 
society  in  which  there  is  creative  thought  not 
limited  to  artists  or  writers  Is  tremendous. 
VlThile  this  situation  would  be  very  desirable. 
I  am  afraid  it  lies  in  the  lost  realm  of  all 
Utopias;  that  Is,  not  quite  ever  reaching  the 
goal.  The  reason  I  feel  this  way  is  tha/t  it  Is 
almost  impossible  to  teaoh  creativity.  Cer- 
tainly, It  can  be  developed  and  expyanded,  but 
how  oould  you  teach  creative  thought  to  a 
non-creatlvely  Inclined  group.  Not  that  the 
only  problem  is  with  the  students,  but  many 


of  our  greatest  teachers  are  not  too  creative; 
whUe  they  have  a  gift  for  explaining  and 
clarifying  what  Is  already  known  to  them, 
they  have  trouble  teaching  Independently. 
For  the  majority  (of  students,  teachers,  and 
subjects)  a  state  where  the  student  is  told 
what  he  needs  to  know  and  then  Is  forced 
to  develop  some  degree  of  Imagination  is 
the  most  (and  only)  logical  solution.  It  Is 
supposed  that  by  the  university  level,  the 
student  has  developed  enough  mental  ability 
to  enable  him  to  begin  to  develop  superior 
logic  and  to  a  certain  extent,  imagination. 

Another  of  the  basic  difficulties  is  the  ques- 
tion of  where  the  reform  shotUd  be  originated. 
In  other  words,  on  who  should  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  design  of  change  fall,  student 
or  administration.  I  feel  that  the  responsi- 
bility lies  with  the  students  because  social 
refomi  must  start  at  the  bottom  of  the  so- 
cial «ale,  not  at  the  top.  Also,  since  the  stu- 
dents outnumber  the  faculty.  It  is  logical  to 
deduce  that  the  luiiversity  reform  program 
should  be  designed  by  the  group  best  suited 
to  design  a  program  that  would  involve  the 
majority  group.  I  feel  a  person  himseLf  is  the 
best  organizer  of  his  own  affairs.  Another  way 
to  state  It  is  that  since  the  faculty  has  al- 
ready been  educated,  the  program  should  be 
oriented  toward  those  who  have  not  yet  com- 
pleted their  education.  I  do  not  wish  to  imply 
that  the  sole  fimction  of  the  faculty  and, 
above  all.  the  university,  is  to  be  placed  at 
the  feet  of  the  students  to  use  as  they  wish, 
creating  programs  that  may  endanger  the 
function  of  the  university  as  an  educational 
institution.  It  is  Important  to  realize  that 
the  prime  fiexlblllty  of  a  university  should  be 
designed  with  the  learning  requirements  of 
the  student  in  mind.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
this  type  of  reform  may  not  be  possible  for 
some  time  because  a  program  of  this  kind 
would  require  considerable  intellectual  ma- 
turity on  the  part  of  both  students  and 
faculty,  and  in  many  recent  cases  I  have  not 
seen  evidence  of  any  of  the  maturity  needed 
to  make  this  system  work.  I  also,  feel  that 
a  large  percentage  of  today's  university  stu- 
dents are  too  involved  and  susceptible  to  out- 
side influences  that  are  not  logically  con- 
nected with  the  learning  process.  While  I  do 
not  wish  to  argue  about  the  practical  value 
of  such  groups,  I  do  not  feel  that  the  place 
(or  stage,  as  you, wish)  for  their  rather  bi- 
zarre artivlties  is  on  the  university.  For  any 
truly  slgnlflcant  changes  in  the  educational 
structure  to  be  made,  the  student  must 
recognize  that  the  university  is  a  place  of 
learning,  not  a  showcase  for  activities  unre- 
lated to  education.  The  student  must  also 
recognize  the  fact  that  for  any  advances  to  be 
made,  he  must  concentrate  on  learning,  make 
it  his  sole  reason  for  attending  the  univer- 
sity, and  not  to  use  it  for  a  political  band- 
wagon or  as  an  athletic  field  for  violent  ath- 
letic activity. 

The  co-working  of  the  universities  depart- 
ments is  crucial  because  if  the  dei>artments 
of  related  subjects  cannot  work  together, 
the  knowledge  level  will  drop.  With  the 
many  new  sciences  opening  up.  many  new 
opportunities  for  Inter-related  sciences  have 
appeared.  Imagine  the  difference  in  available 
skill  if  you  had  four  students  from  inter- 
related subjects  all  working  on  the  same 
problem  compared  to  having  four  students 
all  from  the  same  subject  working  on  the 
same  problem.  The  working  of  inter-related 
subjects  is  being  worked  within  the  graduate 
schools  (to  some  extent) ,  but  while 'students 
are  waiting  to  graduate,  they  are  losing  the 
time  to  gain  precious  knowledge.  Knowledge 
cannot  be  confined  Into  neat  little  Pythag- 
orean rectangles;  it  must  be  allowed  to  flow 
freely  and  exptand,  like  a  gas.  If  its  expan- 
sion is  restricted,  the  faculty  does  not  suf- 
fer, only  the  students;  and  the  students 
are  the  point  of  education.  If  this  change  Is 
realized,  tomorrow's  intellectual  leaders  will 
have  to  poseess  one  quality  that  the  vast 
majority  of  them  do  not  have  today.  That 


quality  is  the  ability  to  work  together,  to 
see  the  problem  another  person  s  way.  If  this 
is  possible,  then  Man  would  have  taken  his 
biggest  step  forward  since  he  learned  to  com- 
municate vrith  his  fellows. 

As  I  have  stated  before,  these  reforms 
would  not  come  easily  or  in  a  short  time. 
I  feel  that  I  am  logical  enough  to  realize 
(as  apparently  many  student  radical  groups 
have  not)  that  you  cannot  t-ear  down  and 
build  again  in  the  same  day.  Not  only  would 
these  reforms  require  changes  in  the  society's 
view  of  the  university,  the  students  view 
of  the  university  and  the  faculty's  view  of 
the  university,  they  would  also  require 
changes  in  the  general  views  of  society  toward 
education  and  the  uses  of  the  Increase  In 
available  knowledge.  Like  all  powerful  things, 
knowledge  must  be  used  without  malice  or 
vengeance  toward  people. 

Also,  the  universities  must  quit  Jockeying 
for  position  in  terms  of  prestige;  i.e.,  the  Ivy 
League,  by  putting  less  importance  on  edu- 
cational value  and  more  on  how  many  sena- 
tors or  presidents  went  there.  I  feel  that  the 
Ivy  League  and  related  schools  are  in  the 
same  state  as  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire— proud  and  unwilling  to  accept  defeat. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  last  20 
years  the  majority  of  the  large  cheating 
scandals  have  Involved  students  of  the  so- 
called  "exclusive"  schools.  This  is  an  indi- 
cation that  perhaps  the  student's  academic 
interest  is  lagging  due  to  the  false  security 
that  their  parents  have  money  and  they  are 
Ivy  League. 

"The  un' .ersity  is  harder  to  re-organize 
than  a  cemeterv". — Warren  Bennls. 


FISCAL  STABILIZATION  BOARD 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  provisions  of  S.  4056,  my  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  Fiscal  Stabilization  Board,  calls 
for  the  creation  of  a  special  fund  which 
could  be  used  to  stimulate  or  slow  down 
the  economy.  Some  skepticism  has  been 
raised  as  to  the  practicability  of  such  a 
fund,  particularly  as  it  relates  to  dis- 
position of  moneys  during  a  period  of 
downward  tax  adjustments. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  an  anti- 
inflation  bill  approved  by  the  West  Ger- 
man Parliament  this  month  contains  a 
similar  provision. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  concerning  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  for  the  benefit  of  Sena- 
tors who  are  interested  in  fiscal  and 
monetary  reform. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Bonn  Votes  a  StTRCHARcc  On  Taxes  to  Ctms 

iNrLATION 

Bonn,  July  11. — The  West  German  Parlia- 
ment approved  today  a  Government  bill  to 
combat  Inflation  through  a  number  of  tax 
measures,  including  a  10  per  cent  refundable 
surcharge  on  personal  and  corporation  taxes. 

The  vote  ended  a  two-day  special  session 
in  the  Bundee>tag,  or  lower  house.  The  Bun- 
desrat,  or  upper  house,  is  expected  to  approve 
the  legislation  Wednesday. 

The  legislation  was  unanimously  supported 
In  the  Bundestag  by  the  deputies  of  the 
governing  Social  Democratic  and  Free  Demo- 
cratic parties.  Almost  all  deputies  of  the  op- 
position Cbristlan  Democratic  party  ab- 
stained. 

DEPtrmS    RTTSHED    BACK 

To  attend  the  special  session  convened  two 
weeks  after  the  start  of  the  summer  recess, 
deputies  htul  rushed  back  to  Bonn  from 
places  as  far  away  as  Latin  America  and 
Africa.     Two     Social     Democratic     deputies 
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motored  700  mi)es  through  the  African  bush 
to  catch  a  plane  to  Bonn. 

Key  element  In  the  new  law  legislation  Is 
the  temporary  10  per  cent  surcharge  on  with- 
holding and  corporation  taxes  as  well  as  on 
taxes  on  the  self-employed.  The  surcharge, 
designed  to  ciorb  demand,  would  be  levied 
from  Augiist  1  to  July  1,  1971,  and  would 
be  repaid  to  taxpayers  by  March  31,  1973.  at 
the  latest. 

Another  provision  Is  for  a  six-month  sus- 
pension of  tax  write-offs  on  capital  invest- 
ments. The  Minister  of  Economics  Karl  Schil- 
ler said  Wednesday^  that  postponement  of 
industrial  investments  and  reduction  of  In- 
dividual Eipending  through  tax  Increases 
would  take  an  estimated  $2.5-bUllon  to  $2.8- 
blllion  out  of  the  economy. 

opposition's  position  -  I 
Speakers  for  the  Christian  Democratic 
party  accused  Chancellor  Willy  Brandfs  Gov- 
ernment of  placing  an  undue  burden  on  tax- 
payers In  the  Interest  of  economic  stability. 
They  generally  supported  the  surcharge  on 
taxee  and  other  anti-inflationary  steps  under 
the  Government  bill,  but  they  demanded 
that  the  surcharge  be  reptaid  one  year  earlier 
with  Interest. 

In  reply  to  an  attack  by  Franz  Josef 
Strauss,  the  conservative  Bavarian  politician, 
the  Economics  Minister  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  Bundesbank,  West  Germany's  cen- 
tral bank,  would  soon  ease  its  tight  credit 
policy  in  response  to  the  Government's  anti- 
Inflatlonarj'  action.  Mr.  Strauss  had  blamed 
what  he  called  the  Government's  "miserable 
economic  policies"  for  rising  prices  and 
interest  levels. 

The  central  bank,  a  supporter  of  Mr.  Schil- 
ler's fight  for  unpopular  tax  measures  to 
stabilize  the  economy,  has  maintained  a 
bank  rate  of  7.5  per  cent  since  March.  The 
rate  caused  spirallng  Interest  rates  and  price 
Increases  of  up  to  25  per  cent  in  some  fields, 
notably  the  construction  and  steel  Indus- 
trlee.  Consumer  prices,  howei»r.  rose  by 
only  3.8  per  cent  in  the  last  twelve  montJis, 
a  recent  report  said. 


LETTER    FROM    VIETNAM 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  recently 
I  received  a  thought-provoking  letter 
from  Sp4c.  Michael  J.  Emeott,  who  is 
serving  In  Vietnam  with  the  4th  Infantry 
Division. 

I  l»elieve  the  comments  and  observa- 
tion* of  this  young  man  deserve  atten- 
tion: accordingly.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  his  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

JULT  12.  1970. 

Dear  Senator  Griffin:  I  have  spent  the 
last  16  months  In  Vietnam.  I  have  worked 
during  this  time  all  over  Vietnam  and  went 
to  Cambodia  last  May.  I  have  worked  both  ' 
In  the  field  and  now  in  a  CP.  Some  men  very 
close  to  me  have  lost  their  lives  over  here. 

I'm  very  Interested  in  fxilltics  and  worked 
during  the  campaigns  in  1968.  Shortly  I'll 
be  leaving  the  service  and  plan  to  once  again 
become  active  in  politics.  Until  I  can  ob- 
tain a  voice  in  governmental  affairs  as  strong 
as  yours.  I  would  like  the  use  of  yours.  Some- 
one must  convince  the  American  people  that 
we  are  not  a  second  rate  power;  that  our 
soldiers  are  not  a  band  of  murderers  who  go 
from  village  to  village  and  slaughter  other 
human  beings. 

Every  time  I  pick  up  a  magazine  or  news- 
paper, listen  to  the  radio  broadcasts,  all  I 
hear  about  is  'Vietnam  Massacres,"  student 
protests,  etc.  Our  publications,  and  the  en- 
tire news  media,  are  laying  the  groundwork 
for    the   destruction   of   America;    they   are 


brainwashing  the  people.  Never  do  we  hear 
of  our  country  doing  good;  only,  Instead  we 
hear  of  strikes  by  teachers,  truck  drivers, 
newspapers,  airlines,  railroads;  the  morality 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam;  Inflation;  criticism  of 
the  government. 

The  enemy  in  Vietnam  does  not  need  to 
propagandize  the  American  soldier.  Our  own 
people  tell  us  we  should  not  be  here,  that 
we  are  doing  wrong.  Many  of  the  propaganda 
leaflets  we  find  distributed  by  the  VC  and 
NVA  are  quotes  from  Americans.  Much  of  the 
supplies  we  find  here  in  the  Central  High- 
lands are  made  in  the  United  States  and 
sent  over  by  groups  such  as  the  Black 
Panthers  and  SDS.  I  know  this  is  true  be- 
cause I  have  seen  these  items  with  jjaper 
saying  whom  they  were  "dorwited"  to  and 
by  whom. 

Our  morale  Is  high  only  because  we  know 
that  the  protests  are  by  a  minority  of  our 
people.  But  why  must  they  be  given  so  much 
attention?  Put  their  actions  on  the  back 
I>age  of  newspapers  and  magazines;  don't 
spend  15  minutes  of  a  30-mlnute  newscast 
glorifying  their  actions. 

Take  the  publicity  from  them  and  they 
are  defeated.  If  they  want  a  free  country, 
they  are  certainly  going  about  it  the  wrong 
way.  Let  them  use  the  channels  open  to 
them  in  government. 

Freedom  of  speech  can  be  abused  and  to 
put  a  halt  to  the  abuse  we  may  have  to 
amend  the  Constitution  and  should  that  ever 
be  done  we  have  lost  the  principles  and  Ideals 
our  country  was  founded  on.  It  is  time  the 
news  media  reported  the  news  and  not  just 
news  that  profits  the  pocketbook. 

MICHAEL  J.  Emeott. 


HEALTH  CARE  AND  FINANCING 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  month  I  noted  in  our  daily  papers 
news  stories  concerning  a  tax-financed 
national  health  insurance  program  for 
all  citizens  suggested  by  the  Committee 
for  National  Health  Insurance,  spon- 
sored by  the  United  Automobile  Workers 
Union.  A  bill  to  create  such  a  program 
is  to  be  introduced  in  the  Senate  later 
this  month.  Called  a  health  security 
program,  it  was  described  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  as  a  proposal  which  "could 
radically  change  the  way  medicine  is 
practiced"  in  the  United  States. 

I,  for  one,  am  not  in  favor  of  chang- 
ing the  way  medicine  is  practiced  in  this 
country.  I  have  the  feeling  that  most  of 
my  fellow  citizens  would  agree.  Our  doc- 
tors are  among  our  great  national  assets. 
Their  contribution  to  the  welfare  of  the 
entire  Nation  would  be  diflBcult  to  match. 
The  amount  of  time  physicians  devote 
to  the  cure  and  care  of  indigent  patients 
is  often  overlooked.  The  tremendous  ad- 
vances in  medical  science  which  have 
been  acomplished  by  dedicated  men  and 
women  in  order  to  insure  a  long  and 
healthy  life  for  all  Americans  are  too 
often  forgotten. 

Health  care  and  the  financing  of  that 
care  in  the  Nation  are  not  perfect.  Even 
the  American  Medical  Association  has 
recognized  this  by  proposing  its  own  plan 
for  "Medicredlt."  based  on  a  sliding  scale 
of  Federal  tax  credits.  But  the  solutions 
to  these  problems  do  not  necessitate  a 
complete  Federal  takeover  of  medical 
care  in  the  United  States. 

Our  experience  with  medicare  illus- 
trate, all  to  vividly,  the  problems  which 
are  created  by  Federal  intervention  in 
the  health  field.  Rising  costs,  declining 


quality  of  care,  destruction  of  the  close 
patient-physician  relationship  are  but  a 
few  of  the  results. 

There  is  an  additionaJ  consequence 
which  ha^  drawn  little  attention:  the 
erosion  of  the  morale  of  the  physician 
himself.  Rather  than  the  respected  pro- 
fessional he  once  was,  a  doctor  now  sees 
himself  as  society  is  unfortunately  com- 
ing to  see  him:  as  a  skilled  technician 
whose  services  can  be  freely  bought  just 
as  a  computer  operator  or  an  audit  me- 
chanic. Those  who  suggest  that  such  a 
change  is  permissible  do  not  understand 
the  time-honored  bond  that  has  tied 
physician  and  patient  together;  they  do 
not  foresee  that  the  consequence  will  be 
fewer  men  and  women  of  extraordinary 
talent  entering  the  medical  profession 
and  a  resulting  decline  in  the  health  care 
given  our  citizens. 

There  is  no  easy  or  inexpensive  path 
to  the  practice  of  medicine.  All  too  many 
young  people  who  feel  a  calling  to  this 
most  demanding  profession  ultimately 
find  they  do  not  have  the  patience  and 
dedication  it  takes,  or  that  they  are  not 
willing  to  make  the  necessary  sacrifices. 

It  may  not  be  generally  reaJized  in  the 
large  metropolitan  areas,  but  small  com- 
munities in  the  Midwest  have  a  serious 
shortage  of  doctors.  No  comprehensive 
health  plans  devised  by  man  will  solve 
the  medical  problems  of  these  communi- 
ties, without  the  presence  of  more  doc- 
tors. 

It  should  be  apparent,  Mr.  President, 
that  any  revisions  of  our  Nation's  medi- 
cal program  should  contain  as  an  inte- 
gral factor  the  means  of  stimulating 
more  yoimg  people  to  the  practice  of 
medicine.  Unfortunately,  I  fear  too 
many  of  the  proposals  being  put  forth 
today  tend  to  discourage  them  from 
entering  the  practice  and  to  this  extent 
aggravate  our  medical  care  problems 
rather  than  solving  them. 

In  line  with  these  thoughts,  I  cite  an 
address  given  by  J.  Whitney  Kelley, 
M.D.,  past  president  of  the  Nebraska 
State  Medical  Association,  and  one  of 
Omaha's  outstanding  practicing  physi- 
cians. This  thoughtful  speech  was  his 
valedictory  as  president  of  the  associa- 
tion, and  in  it  he  speaks  for  himself  and 
not  for  the  association.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  relevant  portions  of 
Dr.  Kelley's  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Record  so  that  Senators  may  have  the 
benefit  of  some  ideas  which  might  not 
have  occurred  to  them  before. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Fin.m,  Report  op  President,  Nebraska  State 

Medical   Association 

(By  J.  Whitney  KeUey.  M.D.) 

Up  to  now  I  have  written  my  presidential 
pages  always  bearing  In  mind  that  I  was 
speaking  for  the  doctors  in  the  state.  This 
time  I  am  speaking  for  myself. 

The  physicians  of  Nebraska  have  kept 
faith  with  their  patients  and  have  main- 
tained their  fees  at  the  same  or  a  lower  level 
than  ever  Increasing  costs  of  living.  In  spite 
of  this,  and  In  spite  of  the  need  to  work 
more  than  sixty  hours  a  week,  the  doctors 
have  taken  time  to  realize  that  some  of  our 
population  are  hard  put  to  meet  the  medical 
expenses.  That  group  of  people  who  are  in 
the  lower,  middle  Income  bracket  are  not 
eligible   for   Medicare   or   Medicaid.   At   the 
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same  time  they  do  not  have  adequate  in- 
come to  pay  the  health  Insurance  policies 
necessary  to  be  adequate  to  cover  the  in- 
creased costs  of  new  llfesaving  discoveries 
in  medicine. 

These  people  are  in  need  of  help  and  they 
need  it  badly.  The  answer  suggested  by  some 
I)eop!e  Is  nation  wide  health  Insurance.  The. 
physicians  would  prefer  to  care  for  the* 
people  In  the  traditional  way  absorbing  the, 
loss  themselves  in  order  to  retain  their 
dearly   beloved   doctor-patient   relationship. 

If,  however,  the  Government  decides  for 
political  reasons  that  nation  wide  health 
insurance  Is  the  answer,  then  let  us  do  it 
through  already  existing  health  and  accident 
insurance  companies.  They  know  how  to  do 
it  and  would  save  the  Government  millions 
of  dollars.  For  example,  In  1969,  the  admin- 
istrative costs  of  Medicare  alone  were  $287,- 
352,000.00.  This,  ladles  and  gentlemen  Is 
4.3  ^i  of  the  total  amount  of  money  dis- 
pensed. It  costs  $95,053,000.00  for  Medicaid. 
This  is  4.1%  and  they're  proud  of  their 
record.  The  banks  operate  on  an  eighth  of 
one  percent  and  the  loan  companies,  who 
are  middle  men,  operate  on  a  half  of  oiae 
percent. 

If  nationwide  health  Insurance  Is  to  be 
the  answer,  the  premiums  could  be  paid  by 
deductions  from  Income  tax  for  those  who 
could  afford  it.  The  Federal  Government 
could  pay  the  premiums  for  the  group  whose 
Income  was  too  small.  These  funds  could 
come  from  Social  Security  sources  and  re- 
lieve the  Government  of  a  new,  large,  waste- 
ful agency. 

Should  they  choose  to  do  it  on  a  Federal 
basis,  however,  reducing  the  physicians  to 
common  vendors  that  in  name,  they  have 
already  called  us,  they  should  be  aware  of 
the  risk  they  take.  The  doctors  are  on  a 
short  fuse  and  they  had  better  find  it  out. 

Merely  a  few  alterations  In  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  A.M.A.  could  bring  about  a 
change  which  would  make  the  association  a 
guild  or  a  union.  Beuther  and  his  commit- 
tee of  a  hundred  have  seen  that  laws  have 
been  put  through  Congress  to  protect  the 
rights  of  bargaining  for  unions.  With  this 
change  in  the  A.M.A.,  in  this  manner  if  we 
are  to  be  servants  of  the  Government,  we 
could  take  advantage  of  these  laws  which 
protect  with  our  rights. 

We  could  demand  a  right  to  collective  bar- 
gaining, a  forty  hour  week,  vacations  »,-ith 
pay,  retirement  fimds  at  sixty-five  and  other 
fringe  benefits.  This  would  cut  the  number 
of  doctor  hours  spent  by  over  a  third  and 
the  politicians  should  be  aware  of  It.  They 
would  be  haunted  by  the  spectre  of  the 
strike  of  the  Belgian  physicians  of  three 
years  ago  and  the  recent  strike  of  30.000 
Argentine  doctors  which  took  place  in  March 
of  this  year. 

The  politicians  know  so  little  of  the  dedi- 
cated feelings  of  physicians  that  they  prob- 
ably would  feel  that  this  strike  would  be 
alright  and  they  would  do  the  same  if 
pushed  hard  enough.  They  think  only  in 
terms  of  jxjwer.  You  and  our  patients  know 
that  American  physicians  are  very  unlikely 
to  resoft  to  such  ends.  We  are  much  too 
devoted  to  the  principles  of  service  to  our 
patients  to  cause  them  to  suffer  because  of 
the  mistakes  of  self-seeking  politicians.  These 
same  poltlcians  don't  know  this  however, 
because  they  do  not  have  the  same  degree 
of  dedication.  Let  them  beware  because  a 
doctor  has  a  limit  to  his  patience  if  he's 
pushed  too  hard. 

You  know,  we  think  these  problems  are 
ours  alone.  I'm  going  to  read  for  you  a  poem 
which  was  written  400  years  ago  by  Eucre- 
cius  Cordis,  a  Ph.D.  at  the  time. 
"God  and  the  doctor  we  alike  adore. 
But  only  in  trouble  and  not  before. 
The  trouble,  or  both  alike  are  requited, 
Ood  is  forgotten,  and  the  doctor  slighted." 


RISK  OF  DEATH  THROUGH 
NEGLIGENCE 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  a  re- 
cent Associated  Press  story  reports  on  a 
near  tragic  mistake  in  connection  with 
the  case  of  Lance  Cpl.  Robert  E.  Made- 
well  of  Muskogee.  Okla.  According  to  the 
story.  Corporal  Madewell,  who  had  been 
severely  wounded  by  shrapnel,  was  being 
put  into  a  bag  to  be  shipped  home  as 
dead  when  he  moaned.  He  was  subse- 
quently nished  to  an  operating  room  and 
is  now  recuperating  from  his  injuries  in 
the  Veterans*  Administration  hospital  at 
Muskogee,  Okla. 

This  near  tragedy  raises  grave  ques- 
tions as  to  the  procedures  used  by  the 
military  in  ascertaining  the  condition  of 
injured  servicemen. 

According  to  the  published  report. 
Corporal  Madewell  had  been  pronounced 
dead  in  the  field  by  a  "young  medical 
corpsman."  I  have  serious  doubts  that 
young  medical  corpsmen  have  either  the 
experience  or  the  medical  knowledge  re- 
quired to  make  decisions  of  such  a  seri- 
ous nature. 

Therefore,  I  have  today  WTitten  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Hon.  Melvin  Laird, 
asking  for  a  full  report  on  the  proce- 
dures used  in  these  life-or-death  situa- 
tions. In  the  case  the  policies  seem  to  be 
inadequate,  it  may  be  necessary  for  Con- 
gress to  take  action  to  assure  that  no 
serviceman,  regardless  of  the  extent  of 
his  injuries,  may  run  the  risk  of  dying 
through  negligence.  We  must  be  sure  that 
any  American  fighting  man,  wounded  in 
the  line  of  duty,  who  still  has  the  breath 
of  life  in  him,  will  not  have  that  life 
snuffed  out  by  a  callous  or  careless  act  by 
an  vmtrained  or  inexperienced  corpsman. 

The  men  who  are  called  upon  to  serve 
the  Nation  on  the  field  of  battle  make 
the  greatest  possible  human  sacrifice, 
and  they  deserve  every  chance  for  sur- 
vival. Along  with  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress, I  deplore  careless  or  inept  conduct 
by  the  oflBcers  or  oflQcials  charged  with 
the  safety  of  these  men,  and  I  believe 
that  Congress  has  a  responsibility  to 
make  certain  that  every  safeguard  is 
taken. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  news  story  and  the  text 
of  my  letter  to  Secretary  Laird  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Agricxtlttjre 

AND  Forestry, 
WashiTigton,  B.C.,  July  21, 1970. 
Hon   Melvin  R.  Laird. 
Secretary,  Department  of  Defense, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  SECRET.«y:  Enclosed  is  a  copy 
of  an  Associated  Press  story,  concerning  a 
report  that  Lance  Corporal  Robert  E.  Made- 
well,  of  Muskogee.  Oklahoma,  was  being  put 
Into  a  bag  to  be  shljjped  home  as  dead,  when 
it  was  accidentally  discovered  that  he  was 
still  alive.  Corporal  Madewell  is  now  recup- 
erating in  the  Veterans  Hospital  in  Musko- 
gee, Oklahoma. 

This  is  a  shocking  rejKtrt  and  It  raises  the 
question  as  to  the  reliability  of  methods  used 
by  the  military  service  In  ascertaining  the 
condition  of  wounded  servicemen.  As  thlB 


article  shows,  such  a  determination  is  truly 
a  life-or-death  matter. 

According  to  the  report,  Corporal  Made- 
well  had  been  pronounced  dead  in  the  field 
by  a  "young  medical  corpsman."  It  occurs 
to  me  that  a  decision  of  this  magnitude 
should  not  be  made  by  young  medical  corps- 
men,  but  only  by  experienced,  commissioned 
medical  officers. 

I  would  appreciate  a  full  repwrt  as  to  the 
authorized  procedures  in  cases  of  this  nature. 
Sincerely, 

-J         Henry  Beilmon. 

Moan   From    Inside    Bag   Saves   "Dead" 

Marine 

(By  Randolph   Schmld) 

Memphis.  Tenn.,  July  17. — The  Marines 
were  zipping  up  one  of  the  many  canvas  bags 
used  to  send  back  bodies  from  Vietnam  when 
they  heard  a  moan. 

It  came  from  Lance  Cp.  Robert  E.  Made- 
well  of  Muskogee,  Okla. 

"They  were  putting  me  In  a  bag  to  ship  me 
home  as  dead  when  I  moaned,  so  they  rushed 
me  right  into  the  operating  room,"  Madewell 
explained  Thursday  at  a  Naval  hospital  here. 

Madewell  had  lain  for  six  hours  in  a 
morgue,  pronounced  dead  in  the  field  by  a 
young  medical  corpsman. 

Soon  he  hopes  to  go  home  with  a  medical 
discharge  from  the  Marines  and  to  receive 
treatment  at  a  veterans'  hospital  In  Musko- 
gee. 

Asked  about  Vietnam,  Madewell  com- 
mented: "I  have  no  desire  to  go  back." 

He  described  the  Vietcong  as  villagers 
whom  the  troops  meet  In  the  daytime,  but 
who  go  around  throwing  grenades  and  set- 
ting booby  traps  at  night. 

It  was  one  of  these  traps  that  wounded  the 
20-year-old  Oklahoman.  "The  shrapnel  hit 
me  all  over,"  he  said. 

He  was  struck  In  the  Jugular  vein  and  the 
femoral  artery.  "They  say  you  usually  have 
only  60  seconds  to  live  when  you're  hit  either 
place."  he  added. 

It  all  happened  on  a  patrol  in  pursuit  of 
the  Vietcong.  A  trainer  and  dog  ahead  of 
Madewell  stepped  on  the  trap  and  the  explo- 
sion sprayed  him  with  three  dozen  pieces  of 
shrapnel. 

Madewell  didn't  know  that  he  had  been 
pronounced  dead  until  after  he  had  been 
brought  here,  following  surgery  and  10  days 
In  a  coma  in  Vietnam. 

His  memory  is  a  little  hazy  yet,  and  his 
voice  falters,  but  he  can  move  about  on 
crutches  and  has  made  one  trip  home  to  visit 
his  parents. 

Madewell,  a  star  high  school  football  play- 
er, says  he  hopes  he  can  return  to  school. 
"It  all  depends."  he  said,  "on  what  my  speech 
and  memory  turn  out  to  be." 


A  SOUND  ANALYSIS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  July  1,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho  <Mr. 
Jordan  •  focused  his  considerable  talents 
of  analysis  and  vast  re.servoir  of  wisdom 
on  one  of  the  most  publicized  and  vital 
areas  of  concern  to  our  Nation  today — 
the  confiict  in  Southeast  Asia.  In  the 
manner  whicli  has  characterized  his  8 
years  of  service  in  this  body,  his  ap- 
proach is  clear  sighted,  free  from  emo- 
tionalism, and  eminently  sensible.  Too 
often  these  qualities  are  lacking  in  many 
of  the  news  presentations  and  some  of 
the  public  debate  of  these  issues. 

I  believe  Senator  Jordan's  thoughts 
would  be  of  considerable  value  to  any 
serious  student  of  national  and  world 
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affairs.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  tiiat 
they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
wais  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Thoughts  or  Lbn  B.  Jordan 

Before  Cambodia,  a  fair  degree  of  public 
consensus  seemed  to  exist  about  Vietnam 
policy.  Large  numbers  of  Americans  approved 
the  administration  policy  of  withdrawal  of 
forces  from  Vietnam,  which  would  give  the 
South  Vietnamese  a  fair  chance  to  carry 
the  burden  after  we  left,  but  which  would 
not  make  Americans  responsible  for  the  out- 
come. 

Most  Americans  seemed  reasonably  satis- 
fled  with  the  prospect.  No  target  date  existed 
for  completing  our  withdrawal  but  115,000 
troops  had  already  been  withdrawn  with  the 
promise  of  an  additional  150.000  In  another 
year.  Thus  It  was  assumed  that  complete 
withdrawal  could  be  achieved  In  the  same 
orderly  fashion.  Reaction  to  the  Cambodian 
operation  undermined  this  consensus.  Vocal 
opinion  polarized  between  pleas  that  we 
accept  defeat  and  get  it  over  with,  or  that 
we  set  our  sights  on  all  out  victory.  I  do 
not  consider  them  to  be  realistic  options  be- 
cause neither  In  my  opinion,  offers  a  basis 
for  restoring  the  previous  consensus  and 
without  consensus  there  can  be  no  effective 
Vietnam  policy. 

The  problem  Is  how  to  restore  that  lost 
consensus.  Revived  again.  In  loud  and  angry 
tones,  are  all  the  questions  about  our  original 
Involvement  and  doubts  about  the  credibility 
of  our  disengagement.  Viewed  strictly  as  a 
tactical  military  maneuver  the  probability 
Is  that  the  Cambodian  "surgical  operation" 
has  sufficiently  upset  the  North  Vietnamese 
Vletcong  setup  so  that  it  cannot  retaliate  In 
any  meaningful  way  for  several  months  after 
the  monsoon  season  Is  over.  Left  unanswered 
at  this  moment  is  what  Is  our  long  range 
Vietnam  policy.  The  American  purpose  ought 
to  be  to  return  Its  foctis  to  Vietnam. 

If  the  Cambodian  operation  Is  a  success  and 
we  escape  long  range  Cambodian  Involve- 
ment, the  framework  will  have  been  set  for  a 
return  to  the  original  consensus  for  disen- 
gagement In  an  orderly  manner. 

What  should  be  the  U.S.  role  In  Vietnam 
after  planned  withdrawals  are  completed  In 
early  1971  which  would  reduce  pre-Nlxon 
forces  In  Vietnam  by  about  50  percent.  Two 
alternatives  emerge  and  the  choice  between 
them  hinges  largely  on  how  we  see  our  long 
term  purpose : 

( 1 )  One  view  Is  that  we  shall  not  permit 
either  Russia  or  China  to  become  the  dom- 
inant power  In  Asia.  If  this  Is  our  purpose 
we  should  make  sure,  beyond  any  doubt  and 
by  whatever  U.S.  effort  Is  required,  that  a 
noncommunlst  South  Vietnam  survives  for 
the  foreseeable  future — In  much  the  same 
way  as  we  are  committed  by  our  presence 
In  Western  Europe,  to  Insure  that  commu- 
nism does  not  take  over  that  area.  This  means 
that  our  forces  might  be  In  Vietnam  for  a 
long  time.  We  have  been  In  Europe  since 
World  War  II. 

It  Is  bard  to  see  a  national  consensus  being 
built  around  the  proposition  that  we  should 
maintain  a  substantial  military  presence  in 
Vietnam  for  years  to  come.  Personally  I  can 
not  endorse  this  concept. 

(2)  An  alternative  view  Is  that  our  pur- 
pose should  be  to  give  the  South  Vietnamese 
time  and  opportunity  to  take  over  from  the 
United  States,  while  recognizing  that  the 
ultimate  responsibility  is  theirs.  Under  this 
view,  it  should  be  possible  to  continue  to  re- 
duce our  military  presence  steadily  and  to  set 
a  date — say  late  1972 — by  which  time  our  ob- 
ligation would  have  been  discharged  and  U.S. 
withdrawals  could  be  completed. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  has  announced 
publicly  that  South  Vietnamese  forces  will 
replace  all  U.S.  combat  troops  by  mld-1971. 


I  support  this  goal  believing  It  to  be  both 
realistic  and  desirable  In  terms  of  bringing 
our  nation  back  together. 

This  schedule  could  be  stretched  out  If 
the  other  side  tried  to  take  advantage  of  our 
withdrawals  by  stepped  up  attacks  on  U.S. 
forces;  or  it  cotild  be  compreseed  If  the  other 
side  agreed  to  mutual  de-escalation  before  we 
vrlthdraw.  Total  withdrawal  should  not  be 
made  without  complete  release  of  all  Amer- 
ican prisoners  of  war  now  held  by  the  enemy. 

I  choose  the  latter  coiirse  because  I  be- 
lieve that  this  course  has  the  best  chance 
to  provide  a  durable  peace.  In  effect  It  would 
be  restoring  and  Implementing  what  I  un- 
derstand the  Nixon  doctrine  to  be.  Let  us 
nort  forget:  President  Nixon  is  the  President 
who  has  been  reducing  forces  in  Southeast 
Asia,  not  building  them  up. 

In  supfXMrt  of  the  Nixon  doctrine  there  are 
many  advantages.  With  a  definite  withdrawal 
schedule  established.  It  will  be  possible  to 
reorder  spending  priorities  of  o\ir  national 
budget  and  to  provide  a  definite  timetable 
for  achieving  some  of  the  domestic  goals 
which  are  presently  either  unattended  or 
simmering  on  the  back  biwner.  A  national 
commitment  for  disengagement  by  a  time 
certain  wotild  go  a  long  way  to  restore  Amer- 
ica's confidence  in  America's  traditional  ob- 
jectives. Those  objectives  are  better  and 
equal  opportiuilty  in  education  and  employ- 
ment for  all  our  people,  better  health,  better 
housing,  better  environment,  and  a  sound 
dollar  that  will  encourage  thrift  both  na- 
tionally and  personally. 

When  I  speak  of  traditional  objectives  I 
do  not  limit  these  to  solely  what  government 
can  do.  I  speak  rather  of  those  national  and 
traditional  objectives  which  are  the  com- 
bined goals  of  both  the  public  and  the  pri- 
vate sectors  as  well  as  the  hoi>es  and  aspira- 
tions of  each  of  us  as  human  beings  and 
Americans. 

As  long  as  the  U.S.  commitment  In  Viet- 
nam Is  open-ended  we  cannot  proceed  with 
definite  programs  to  achieve  these  objectives. 


WE'D  RATHER  DIE  THAN  GO 
BACK 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
26,  1970,  a  few  jet-age  miles  south  of 
Florida,  a  Communist  regime  in  Cuba 
celebrated  the  11th  year  of  its  rule  over 
a  once-progressive  and  free  people.  The 
din  of  this  totalitarian  affair  strikes  a 
discordant  note  in  minds  of  free  people 
everywhere. 

We  cannot — I  will  not— let  this  Com- 
munist noise  go  unchallenged.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  well-known  and  respected  Amer- 
ican journalist  recently  spent  many  days 
in  Miami  where  she  spoke — in  their  own 
language — with  recently  arrived  Cuban 
refugees.  Their  words  are  eloquent  testi- 
mony. They  reveal  not  only  the  minds  of 
free  Cubans  but  their  hearts  as  well  and 
their  dedication  to  liberty.  Many  have 
literally  risked  their  very  lives  to  gain 
the  freedom  of  our  shores.  This  is  the 
one  free  election  that  has  taken  place  in 
Cuba  in  the  last  decade:  the  election  of 
thousands  of  Cubans  to  flee  their  home- 
land and  the  oppressive  Castro  regime. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the"  article  published  In  the 
Washington  Daily  News  of  July  13,  1970, 
be  printed  In  the  Record,  so  that  the 
words  of  free  Cubans  will  be  heard.  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Miss 
Prewett's  followup  article,  published  In 
the  Daily  News  of  July  15  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 


were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Cubans  CoNTiNinNG  Dabing  Escapes 
(By  Virginia  Prewett) 

Freedom  House  Reception  Center,  near 
Miami,  Fla. — The  six  young  Cubans  were  still 
children  when  Castro  took  power.  Now  they 
are  from  twenty  to  twenty-four  years  old. 
Last  weekend  they  were  picked  up  by  an  Esse 
tanker  ten  miles  off  Florida,  floating  on  a  raft 
made  from  four  liberated  truck  Inner  tubes. 

They  were  six  days  at  sea  and  rowed  an 
estimated  200  miles.  Their  bread  and  sugar 
washed  overboard.  They  exhausted  their  six 
cans  of  condensed  milk  and  had  no  food  or 
drink  the  last  two  days.  Pour  are  workmen — 
mechanics — and  two  are  students. 

"We  decided  to  die  In  the  water  rather 
than  go  back  to  Cuba,"  said  one.  Three  had 
been  In  prison  for  previous  escape  attempts. 

A  similar  group  of  five  was  picked  up  two 
days  before  them.  Unnoticed  except  by  Cu- 
bans, these  young  men  continue  to  escape  by 
a  route  many  times  more  deadly  than  going 
over  the  Berlin  Wall.  Castro  has  held  power 
over  ten  years.  Why  are  the  young  so  desper- 
ate to  escape? 

"The  life  there  is  impossible  to  describe," 
said  one.  For  their  families'  sakes,  names 
cannot  be  published. 

"There's  no  present,  no  future,"  said  an- 
other. "You  can't  plan  anything,  make 
something  of  yourself.  Your  family  is  always 
hungry.  In  Havana,  only  food  from  the  little 
pizzerias  make  It  possible  to  keep  going. 
People  fall  on  the  street  from  hunger — It's 
always  called  something  else." 

$365    Mn.LION    YEARLY 

But  Russia  subsidized  Castro  with  over 
$365  million  yearly.  Where  does  this  go? 

■  Into  arms."  answered  one,  and  the  others 
nodded. 

Each  In  turn  tells  details  of  Castro's  sys- 
tem. Looming  over  all  is  the  fact  that  the 
regime  can  have  you  picked  up  and  shot 
without  charge,  trial  or  appeal.  This  is  the 
"paredon" — the  firing  squad. 

Next  is  the  organized  terror  and  the  orga- 
nized chlvvyingo  of  the  people  by  an  elite 
who  gain  privileges  for  doing  the  harassing. 

"If  you  don't  show  positive  toward  com- 
munism in  frequent  tests."  said  one.  "you 
can't  be  a  student,  you  go  to  work  camps, 
you're  finished.  They're  always  setting  traps. 
People  are  afraid  to  sit  on  their  front  steps 
In  the  evening,  because  an  Informer  might 
say  'Juan  Such-and-Such  Is  an  Idler."  You 
can't  trust  anybody,  not  even  your  brother." 

BIO    ACTION    NEEDED 

Yet  the  escapees  Insist  that  If  some  big  ac- 
tion were  aimed  at  Castro,  "95  per  cent  of 
Cubans  would  turn  against  him,  even  In  the 
military." 

"It's  the  terror,"  they  repeat  over  and  over. 
For  the  oppressors  themselves  are  under  con- 
stant pressure  and  surveillance. 

"Cuba  Is  fully  of  crazy  people,  talking  to 
themselves,"  said  one  youth.  "The  fear,  the 
long  lines  for  food  and  everything,  the  con- 
stant frustration  on  every  detail  of  life — even 
my  mother  mutters  to  herself  around  the 
house." 

And  the  regime  compounds  frtistratlon  "to 
keep  people  busy." 

"You  go  to  a  doctor,  you  Just  get  sent  on 
to  another,  and  another,  and  another — with- 
out medical  help.  They  change  the  bus  routes 
frequently  and  you  can  spend  half  a  day 
hunting  for  a  bus  to  get  you  sotnewhere." 

ALWAYS    PRESSING 

The  youngest  broke  in;  "You  have  to  fill 
out  questionnaires,  what  movies  you  like, 
what  you  think  of  the  United  States,  what 
leaders  you  like.  They're  always  pushing, 
pressing,  probing." 

"All  labor  In  Cuba  Is  forced  labor,"  said 
another.  "Yet  everybody  does  as  little  as  pos- 
sible. It's  the  only  way  you  can  resist.  But  the 
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communist  are  always  trying  to  force,  force, 
force  .  .  ." 

It  cannot  be  described,  they  tell  us.  "You 
cannot  breathe  in  Cuba,"  they  say. 

A  LriTLE  Bit  of  Heaven — in  Exile 
(By  Virginia  Prewett) 

Miami. — The    Cuban    community    here    Is 
unique  even  in  a  country  long  receptive  to 
refugees.   For   It   is   a   reconstituted   capital  • 
for  Free  Cuba,  it  Is  a  dynamic  society  that 
is  modifying  even  the  culture  around  it. 

Economically,  it  is  one  of  the  world's  fsist- 
est  growing  communities.  When  Castro  seized 
power  In  1950,  Cubans  here  numbered  27,- 
000.  Now  they  are  nearly  300,000.  Official 
records  show  that  about  19  per  cent  were 
professional  people  in  Cuba  and  78  per  cent 
fishermen,  farmers,  office  workers,  .sales  per- 
sonnel and  skilled  an  semi-skilled  workers. 
More  than  80  per  cent  were  under  50  years 
old  on  arrival. 

These  vigorous  working  people  left  Cuba 
with  only  the  clothes  on  their  backs  in  pro- 
test against  Castro's  tyranny.  They  have 
built  a  community  with  its  own  restaurants, 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Rotary,  Lions  and 
other  civic  and  professional  clubs,  its  so- 
cial clubs,  Boy  Scouts,  rep  company,  a  bal- 
let now  gaining  International  recognition, 
hospital,  clinics,  nursery  schools,  newspapers, 
radio  and  TV  stations  and  a  strong  net- 
work of  informal  community  assistance. 

The  centrist  Party  of  the  Authentic  Revo- 
lution (in  exile)  convened  here  recently  to 
plan  the  future  of  a  liberated  Cuba.  Ha- 
vana's well  known  American  Club  is  alive 
and  well-known  in  Miami. 

Around  half  the  families  in  this  hard- 
working community  have  bought  homes. 
Cubans  own  about  6,500  businesses,  mostly 
family  enterprises. 

When  the  exiles  began  to  move  into  the 
residential  district  where  most  of  them  live, 
it  had  been  proclaimed  "blighted."  They 
have  renewed  it  without  an  official  program. 
Today  it  is  repainted,  clean,  neat  and  at- 
tractive. Crime  and  unemployment  rates  run 
below  average. 

Cuban  students,  many  holding  full-time 
Jobs,  make  well  above  average  scholastic 
records  In  Florida  universities.  T'ne  nation's 
"most  outstanding  high  school  student" 
for  1969  was  a  Cuban  student  here. 

The  Miami  Cubans  do  not  wall  themselves 
off  from  the  white  and  black  people  around 
them.  Some  say  white  leaders  fear  that  the 
Cubans  and  blacks  will  eventually  combine 
to  dominate  local  politics;  hence,  white  ef- 
forts to  promote  strife  between  Cubans  and 
blacks.  Keenly  aware,  Cubans  do  not  Intend 
for  such  strategry  to  succeed. 

Cubans  contribute  generously  to  the  Miami 
United  Fund.  They  buy  local  bond  issues 
and  have  representatives  to  work  with  E>ade 
County  community  planners.  A  recent  mar- 
ket study  shows  that  63  per  cent  do  their 
shopping  at  "Americano"  stores — the  Grand 
Union,  Food  Fair  and  Kwlk  Chek.  Similarly, 
80  per  cent  buy  clothes  at  Miami  depart- 
ment stores  like  Burdlne's  and  Sears  Roe- 
buck. 

Free  Cuba's  capital  is  democratic  both  eco- 
nomically and  socially.  The  family  Income 
of  60  percent  ranges  from  $300  to  $600 
monthly.  Leas  than  8  per  cent  make  over 
$10,800  a  year.  Here  a  former  supreme  court 
Judge  may  run  an  elevator.  He  is  treated 
with  the  respect  due  his  former  station.  And 
the  unschooled  newcomer  who  operates  the 
next  car  Is  treated  courteously,  too. 

The  Cubans  are  making  more  than  an  eco- 
nomic contributions  to  Miami.  They  are  sym- 
pathetic and  helpful  among  themselves.  Re- 
sort cities  like  Miami  always  suffer  from 
an  abraslveness  between  the  permanent  and 
tourist  populations.  But  Cubans  are  happy 
to  be  free.  They  carry  over  their  courteous, 
will  manners  into  the  "Americano"  culture. 
And  they  are  making  Miami  a  pleasant  er 
place  to  be. 


TELLING  THE  ENEMY  TOO  MUCH 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  debate  on  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment,  the  question  was  often 
raised  whether  we  must  be  required  to 
tell  the  enemy  what  we  will  or  will  not 
do  in  Southeast  Asia.  The  lives  of  our 
American  soldiers  are  at  stake. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
a  discerning  editorial  published  in  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner  of  July  5,  1970, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editoral 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Telling  the  Enemy  Much  Too  Much 

President  Richard  Nixon  faced  the  nation 
on  Wednesday  evening. 

He  also  faced  a  battery  of  professional 
newsmen  who  also  faced  the  nation. 

In  short,  all  were  front  and  center  on  the 
world  stage. 

Each  word  and  each  facial  expression  was 
Instantaneously  received  on  hundreds  of 
millions  of  TV  sets  around  the  globe. 

By  friend  and  foe  alike. 

Here  weis  dramatic  proof  of  the  open  proc- 
esses and  freedoms  of  the  American  way. 

The  assignment  of  the  newsmen  was  to 
ask  probling  questions  with  the  objective  of 
obtaining  presidential  answers  that  would 
reveal  headline  making  developments  in 
foreign  policy. 

All  of  the  participants  performed  well. 
President  Nixon  showed  remarkable  strength, 
knowledge,  courage  and  competence  In  re- 
sponding to  the  far-ranging  questions  of  his 
able  interrogators. 

It  was  a  demonstration  that  could  not  be 
contemplated  by  the  leaders  of  any  of  the 
Communist  nations  of  the  world. 

We  salute  the  President  for  his  courage, 
candor  and  convictions. 

We  salute  Howard  K.  Smith,  Eric  Sevareld 
and  John  Chancellor  for  their  competent 
handling  of  a  serious  and  complex  assign- 
ment. 

As  newsmen  we  are  Inclined  to  applaud 
this  open  report  to  the  people. 

However,  as  concerned  citizens  we  ques- 
tion the  need  and  propriety  of  revealing  so 
much  to  those  who  would  destroy  us. 

We  are  In  a  limited  war  In  Asia.  We  are 
faced  with  a  festering  war  In  the  Middle 
East.  We  are  threatened  with  the  possibility 
of  a  war  of  global  proportions  by  enemies 
who  have  made  clear  their  determination 
to  dominate  the  world. 

Should  the  President  of  the  United 
States — the  Commander-in-Chief  of  our  mili- 
tary forces — be  required  to  tell  our  enemies 
what  we  will  and  will  not  do  on  the  battle- 
field? 

Would  Hanoi  not  be  less  comfortable  If  It 
did  not  know  whether  or  not  we  would  strike 
again  into  Cambodia? 

Would  Hanoi  not  be  more  nervous  if  we 
had  not  ruled  out  landings  In  North  Viet- 
nam? 

Would  Hanoi  be  less  Inclined  to  play  the 
waiting  game  If  they  were  not  assured  we 
would  reduce  our  fighting  force  by  150,000 
men  in  the  next  twelve  months? 

Would  Hanoi  not  be  more  concerned  iX  we 
had  not  openly  ruled  out  a  blockade  of 
Haiphong;  a  bombing  of  the  dlkee  of  the  Red 
River;  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons? 

Piece  by  piece,  report  by  report — In  Senate 
hearings  and  interviews  with  cabinet  lead- 
ers— the  enemy  has  been  told  hundreds  of 
our  plans. 

We  need  take  none  of  the  actions  we  have 
ruled  out  but  we  should  not  foreclose  the 
options. 

We  have  seriously  reduced  our  options. 
The  enemy  has  reduced  none  of  his. 


He  acts  without  interviews.  He  acts  with- 
out global  discussions.  He  acts  with  con- 
fidence that  slowly  but  surely  the  United 
States  will  shackle  and  limit  Its  own  power 
so  that  he  oan  be  sure  of  victory. 

The  Intellectuals  and  liberals  In  our  society 
who  have  forced  so  many  full  disclosures  by 
our  President  should  be  Intelligent  enough 
to  know  the  great  danger  Inherent  In  such 
disclosures. 

In  a  declared  war  our  open  society  does 
not  hesitate  to  Invoke  military  censorship 
and  to  ask  news  agencies  and  sources  to  re- 
strain voluntarily  from  revealing  any  in- 
formation that  might  help  the  enc-my.  In 
today's  explosive  world  situation  such  vol- 
untary restraints  are  no  less  desirable. 

This  deadly  game  cannot  be  played  suc- 
cessftilly  with  the  cards  face  up  only  on  our 
side. 


FUEL  AND  ENERGY  SHORTAGE 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  last 
Tliursday,  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virsinia  (Mr.  Randolph) 
presented  a  thoughtful  and  well-docu- 
mented statement  concerning  the  pos- 
sible fuel  and  energj'  shortage  facing  the 
country,  and  pointing  up  the  need  for  a 
Commission  on  Fuels  and  Energy  to  be 
established  at  the  Federal  level  to  for- 
mulate policy  for  solving  the  energy 
crisis.  I  was  pleased  to  join  the  Senator 
as  a  cosponsor  of  this  effort. 

The  seriousness  of  this  situation  as  it 
affects  natural  gas  and  petroleum,  which 
are  among  our  most  important  sources 
of  energy,  is  emphasized  in  articles  pub- 
lished recently  in  the  Oil  and  Gas  Jour- 
nal. The  articles  further  support  the 
necessity  for  action  to  avert  shortages  of 
these  vital  resources. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  articles  be  printed  in  tlie 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PPC   Regttlation   or  Gas  Is   a   "Dry   Hole" 

The  FTTC's  natural  gas  regulation  has  re- 
sulted m  a  regulatory  "dry  hole"  and  has 
failed  the  "practical  test"  established  In  the 
Commission's  1965  Permian  Basin  area-rate 
decision.  Federal  Power  Commissioner,  Carl 
E.  Bagge  has  declared. 

In  a  speech  at  Midland,  Tex  ,  before  a  Joint 
meeting  of  the  Permian  Basin  Petroleum 
Association  the  West  Texas  Geological  Society 
and  the  Natural  Gasmen  of  the  Permian 
Basin,  Commissioner  Bagge  said: 

"Here  In  the  Permian  Basin  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  in  Its  first  area-rate  deci- 
sion, established  a  test  of  the  efficacy  of  pro- 
ducer price  regulation." 

It  was  not  a  theoretical  test,  he  said,  and 
did  not  Involve  econometric  models  or  the 
expert  testimony  of  numerous  economists 
and  petroleum  engineers. 

"It  was  a  simple  test.  The  test  Involved  an 
examination  of  the  functional  effectiveness 
of  the  decision  based  solely  upon  the  supply 
of  gas  elicited  by  the  price  which  was  estab- 
lished," be  said. 

"Practical"  test  failed.  He  noted  that  In  the 
Permian  Basin  decision  the  Commission  said : 
"The  separate  prices  we  fix  herein  for  new 
gas-well  gas  in  the  Permian  Basin  should 
serve  to  furnish  a  practical  test  of  whether 
In  fact  it  will  result  In  brining  forth  addi- 
tional supplies." 

"It  has  been  5  years  since  we  established 
that  practical  test  for  ourselves,"  Bagge  said. 
"Can  anyone  seriously  contend  that  we  have 
passed  the  test  when  the  Intrastate  market 
has  preempted  the  sales  of  gas  in  the  Per- 
mian Basin?" 
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"I  think  that  If  we  are  candid,  It  must  be 
acknowledged  that  we  have  failed  the  'prac- 
tical test'  established  in  Permian.  We  are  ob- 
liged to  conclude  that  cost-based,  area-rate 
making  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  un- 
workable. The  urgent  need  for  squaring  pro- 
ducer prices  with  the  realities  of  the  market 
should  be  clear  to  the  most  zealous  advocates 
of  producer  price  regulation,"  Bagge  said. 

Urgency  on  gas  supply.  "In  our  present  na- 
tional gas  supply  situation,  there  can  be  no 
room  for  any  party's  effort  to  gain  personal, 
political,  or  legal  victories  simply  for  the 
sake  of  victory  Itdelf,"  he  sisserted.  There  Is 
too  much  at  stake,  he  added.  In  fact,  "It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  it  would  help  if  all  con- 
cerned would  swallow  a  little  pride." 

Bagge  said  adequate  supplies  of  gas  at  rea- 
sonable prices  "are  Indispensable  to  the  pub- 
lic interest.  Too  much  emphasis  has  been 
placed  in  litigation,  posturing,  and  polemics 
by  all  parties  during  the  past  decade  of  pro- 
ducer regulation. 

"Now  is  certainly  the  time  for  all  parties  to 
cooperate  in  a  imlfled  efifort  to  provide  pro- 
tection, without  the  trappings  of  unbridled 
contentiousness,  to  the  gas  consumer  we  are 
all  bound  to  serve." 

"Unfettered"  market  needed.  "It  appears 
to  me  that  we  have  been  drilling  regulatory 
dry  holes,"  Bagge  asserted.  "We  should,  as 
you  producers  do,  now  shift  to  a  more  pro- 
ductive location.  The  point  Is  that  we  are 
obliged.  In  discharging  our  responsibilities, 
-o  examine  our  regulatory  drilling  efforts 
and  make  some  basic  decisions  concerning 
where  we  go  from  here." 

He  said  "we  are  obliged,  therefore,  to  es- 
tablish the,pollcles  now  which  will  permit 
the  Inevitable  ascendancy  of  market  forces 
to  operate  in  such  a  way  as  to  work  for  the 
public  Just  as  they  do  In  most  other  areas 
of  our  economic  life. 

"This.  In  the  final  analysis,  can  only  be 
achieved  if  the  market  can  operate  unfet- 
tered by  regulation  and  If,  prior  to  that  time. 
government  policies  are  evolved  which  will 
affirmatively  enlarge  the  supply  base  by 
broadening  the  base  supply  and  increasing 
the  supply  sources." 

Bagge's  original  bombshell.  Earlier  this 
year.  Commissioner  Bagge  called  for  the  end 
of  regulation  by  the  Federal  Government  of 
natural  gas  prices  at  the  wellhead. 

In  address  to  the  Midwest  Gas  Assn.,  he 
said  "the  time  has  come  for  the  FPC  to  ex- 
tricate Itself  from  the  strictures  of  the  exist- 
ing methods  of  regulating  Independent  gas 
producer  prices."  He  said  "cost-based,  area- 
rate  making  has  been  demonstrated  to  be 
unworkable." 

IT'S  TOO   LATE  TO  AVERT  U.S.  GAS  SHORTAGE, 
INDDSTRY     LEADER     SAYS 

F.  Randolph  Yost,  president  of  Pan  Ameri- 
can Petroleum  Corp..  said  in  Tulsa  last 
month  that  adequate  Increases  In  natural 
gas  prices  by  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
would  set  off  a  boom  In  exploration  and  de- 
velopment. 

But.  warned  Yost,  such  action  could  not 
avert  a  gas  shortage  In  the  United  States. 
E\-en  shipments  from  Alaska  and  Canada  will 
be  Inadequate  to  meet  U.S.  demand  during 
the  next  decade. 

A  gas  pipeline  from  Alaska's  North  Slope 
could  bring  In  much  new  supply,  but  It 
would  amount  to  only  3  to  4  percent  of  pre- 
dicted demand  by  1980. 

The  basic  supply  problem,  Yost  said.  Is 
that  PPC  ha*  cut  prices  of  natural  gas  be- 
low the  point  that  provides  producers  with 
the  Incentives  needed  to  drill.  Incentives 
have  been  "so  poor  over  a  long  period"  that 
supply  problems  can't  be  corrected  quickly. 

Bio   Gas   Price   Increase   Needed   To    Solve 
Shortage 
There's  no  doubt   now   that  the   stage  Is 
being  set  for  an  eventual  Increase  In  well- 
head prices  of  natiuul  gas. 


Pressure  of  an  energy  crisis  finally  Is  mak- 
ing the  truth  clear  to  all:  Producers  must 
earn  more  hard  cash  from  their  gas  to  en- 
courage them  to  dedicate  present  reserves 
to  Interstate  markets  and  step  up  exploration 
for  new  gas  reserves. 

More  gas  is  the  answer  to  the  energy  shorf- 
age.  FPC  members,  gas  distributors,  and 
even  the  general  public  are  becoming  rec- 
onciled to  a  pricing  solution  for  inadequate 
supply. 

But  one  overriding  question  is  not  being 
discussed  openly:  the  size  of  a  price  in- 
crease needed  to  bring  forth  more  gas. 

It's  time  to  disctiss  the  point,  because  the 
truth  Is  a  big  increase  is  mandatory.  A  token 
price  Increase  Just  won't  bring  forth  enough 
new  gas.  It  will  take  a  significant  Increase 
to  encourage  gas  exploration.  And  such  an 
Increase  actually  will  be  cheaper  for  the  con- 
sumer. 

There's  danger  that  the  FPC  Is  thinking  in 
terms  of  a  modest  increase,  say  somewhere  in 
the  lower  edge  of  a  2-5 c  Mcf  scale. 

The  FPC  allowed  Phillips  2(?/Mcf  above 
guidelines  in  selling  its  caslnghead  gas  from 
Powder  River  basin.  And  when  inviting  pro- 
ducers to  file  for  price  increases  above  Per- 
mian ceilings,  FPC  staff  Indicated  Increases 
of  3  to  Sc,  Mcf  will  be  favorably  considered. 

The  commission  certainly  Is  on  the  right 
track  In  reo{>enlng  Permian  rates.  That  in 
Itself  shows  a  measiu-e  of  courage  which, 
however,  Isn't  matched  by  the  feeble  price 
signals  being  set  up  to  producers. 

It  will  take  at  least  5(/Mcf  for  producers 
Just  to  catch  up  on  rising  costs  since  the 
original  Permian  decision.  A  recent  Htunble 
study  shows  that  inflation  has  cost  producers 
the  equivalent  of  3f  /  Mcf.  The  cut  in  percent- 
age depletion  cost  them  another  2c/ Mcf. 

An  Increase  between  10  to  20tf ,  Mcf  probably 
will  be  needed  to  set  off  any  significant  up- 
ward trend  in  exploration.  This  will  be  strong 
medicine  to  regulators  and  perhaps  to  an  un- 
rf)repared  pu'oUc.  it  means  the  industry  has 
a  big  job  ahead  to  develop  pertinent  economic 
data  for  upcoming  rate  hearings  so  there's 
no  misunderstanding  among  regulators  or 
the  consuming  public  on  the  price  Incen- 
tives necessity. 

At  10  to  20f  Mcf  higher,  gas  still  Is  cheaper 
than  any  alternative  fuel.  And  even  if 
the  producer  gets  no  price  Increase,  gas  Is 
going  to  cost  the  consumer  more.  With  de- 
clining supply,  pipeline  throughput  will 
drop.  Pipeline  costs,  as  a  result  of  Inefncient 
use  of  facilities,  will  rise.  The  carriers  then 
will  need  higher  rates  to  recover  these  costs. 
The  consumer  thus  will  pay  more — and  still 
get  less  gas. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  wellhead  price  In- 
crease big  enough  to  bring  up  larger  gas  sup- 
ply will  allow  carriers  to  pack  pipelines  and 
move  gas  cheaper.  The  consumer  will  pay 
more  for  gas,  but  he  will  be  getting  more 
fuel.  He  won't  pay  more  and  get  less  fuel. 
Timid  pricing  won't  solve  the  gas  shortage. 
It  will  take  courage  to  make  the  big  price 
move.  But  that's  still  the  cheapest  route  for 
the  FPC  to  get  more  energy  to  the  consumer. 

Look  Who's  in  Favor  of  Restrictino 
Imports  Now 

(By  Gene  Kinaey) 

Events  have  a  way  of  confounding  policy- 
makers and  woiUd-be  i>ollcy-makers,  and  no- 
where is  this  more  evident  today  than  In  oil- 
import  controls. 

New  England  consumers  and  f)ollticians 
still  look  to  increased  Imports  under  a  tariff 
system  as  the  key  to  lower  product  prices. 
But  the  tide  seems  to  be  ttirnlng  against  the 
tariff  scheme  recommended  by  the  Cabinet 
Task  Force  on  Oil  Import  Controls.  This  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Oil  Policy  Committee  and  the  chief 
White  House  aide  on  the  subject  are  still  in 
the  tariff  camp. 
There  are  two  main  reasons  for  changing 


attitudes.  One  Is  the  growing  problem  of  en- 
ergy supply,  now  properly  considered  a  crisis. 

It  has  brought  home  the  folly  of  some  past 
policies- — premature  reliance  on  atomic 
energy  at  the  expense  of  coal;  and  restriction 
of  natural-gas  prices  until  supply  has  dried 
up. 

The  other  reason  is  the  dangerous  situation 
In  the  Middle  East.  Arab-Israeli  tensions  and 
government-industry  conflicts  make  Insecure 
sources  seem  still  less  certain. 

Together,  these  developments  have  had  b. 
sobering  effect  on  public  officials.  The  need 
to  encourage  development  of  domestic  energy 
sources  sticks  out  more  obviously  than  ever. 

In  the  present  tight  tanker  market,  advo- 
cates of  imports  as  a  means  of  breaking  U.S. 
prices  are  getting  an  education.  Past  imports 
of  No.  2  oil  haven't  lowered  prices.  The  grant 
of  40,000  b'd  in  regular  quotas  to  terminal 
operators  probably  won't  either.  Indeed,  these 
terminal  operators  may  have  trouble  finding 
a  foreign  supply  this  winter — especially  at 
cut-rate  prices  they  were  expecting. 

And,  who  would  ever  believe  that  the  de- 
livered cost  of  foreign  oil  on  the  East  Coast 
would  exceed  domestic  prices?  But  that's  the 
present  situation,  lending  weight  to  the  ar- 
guments of  those  who  say  cheap  foreign  oil 
will  remain  cheap  only  so  long  as  we  don't 
have  to  depend  on  it. 

In  this  atmosphere,  the  key  staff  members 
who  wrote  the  task-force  report  have  taken 
pains  to  tell  petroleum  economists  privately 
that  they  have  been  badly  misunderstood. 
Professors  Phillip  Areeda  and  James  McKie 
stress  the  report's  finding  that  imports  should 
be  limited  to  protect  national  security — al- 
though their  first  proposal  was  for  unlim- 
ited Imports.  And  drive  prices  down?  They 
favored  no  such  thing,  despite  clear  language 
in  the  report  to  the  contrary.  Would  they 
support  an  increase  in  domestic  prices  to 
$4  bbl  if  necessary  to  develop  reserves?  Why, 
yes. 

As  we  say,  events  have  a  way  of  confound- 
ing policy-makers,  and  to  an  even  greater 
extent,  would-be  policy-makers. 

Soaring  Tanker  Rates  Felt  in  U.S. 

The  bottom  has  dropped  out  of  market  for 
U.S.  Import  tickets  amid  soaring  tanker 
rates  and  tightened  worldwide  crude  sup- 
ply- 

And  no  relief  Is  in  sight.  Industry  sources 
say,  until  two  things  happen.  One  is  restora- 
tion of  Libyan  production,  which  has  been 
cut  by  400,000  b/d,  according  to  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment officials  keeping  tabs  on  the  situa- 
tion. The  other  Is  a  return  to  service  of 
Trans-Arabian  Pipe  Line,  which  was  deliver- 
ing 500.000  b  d  to  the  Mediterranean  before 
shutdown  for  repairs  In  Syria. 

Prospects  for  a  favorable  change  in  either 
situation  look  bleak,  at  least  in  the  near 
future.  U.S.  officials  expect  the  Libyan  cut- 
back to  continue  or  worsen  as  long  as  the 
export  price  dispute  persists  between  the 
host  government  and  the  producing  com- 
panies. Arab-Israeli  tensions  offer  little  en- 
couragement that  the  Syrian  Government 
will  permit  repair  of  Tapllne,  according  to 
the  State  department. 

The  loss  of  almost  1,000,000  b/d  of  oil  west 
of  Suez  and  close  to  western  Europe  mar- 
kets has  strained  tanker  capacity  and  sent 
spot  rates  skyrocketing.  Replacement  of  this 
supply  ■with  long-haul  oil  from  the  Persian 
Gulf  around  South  Africa  takes  six  to  eight 
times  the  tanker  capacity. 

The  impact  Is  being  felt  both  In  western 
Europe  and  the  U.S.,  although  U.S.  depend- 
ence on  Eastern  Hemisphere  oil  Is  slight. 
Tanker  capacity  was  rather  tight  before 
recent  developments,  partly  due  to  rapidly 
rising  demand.  Hence  the  Jump  to  world 
scale  plus  280%  under  the  added  strain  of 
the  Tapllne  closing  and  Libyan  curtailment. 

TICKET    VALUES    SLtTMP 

One  result  has  been  an  almost  overnight 
destruction  of  the  market  for  Import  tickets, 
especially  In  Dlst.  1-4. 
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Inland  refiners  with  licenses  to  exchange 
yrlth  East  Coast  refiners  for  domestic  crude 
have  seen  the  demand  disappear  In  the  past 
3  weeks.  Some  Inland  refiners  are  protected 
by  a  1-year  contract. 

Others  which  hadn't  yet  made  a  deal  for 
the  second  half  are  finding  that  spot  tanker 
rates  have  priced  foreign  oil  out  of  the 
U.S.  market  temporarily.  One  Importer  last 
week  calculated  the  delivered  cost  of  Persian^ 
Gulf  oil  to  the  U.S.  East  Coast  at  $4.50  bbl — ' 
$1  25  for  the  oil,  and  $3.25  for  freight.  An- 
other estimate  placed  the  cost  at  $4  to  $4.25. 

A  third  major  importer  calculated  deliv- 
ered costs  of  Arabian  light  (34°-gravity )  at 
$4,985,  with  a  posted  price  of  $1.80,  freight 
of  $3.08,  and  duty  of  10.5c  but  noted  the 
posting  is  shaded  by  as  much  as  SSf/bbl.  A 
com. parable  fiijure  for  Kuwait  31  "-gravity 
crude  Is  $4,825,  including  $1.59  bbl  posting, 
$3  13  freight,  and  10.5'*  duty.  This  posting 
is  shaded  by  up  to  44 f/ bbl. 

That  compares  with  $3.75/bbl  for  Gulf 
Coast  oil  delivered  to  the  East  Coast. 

One  major  Importer  last  week  estimated 
the  value  of  an  import  ticket  had  dropped 
from  $1.40  bbl^the  price  it  paid  for  first- 
half  exchanges — to  30C  bbl. 

A  second  Importer  placed  the  ticket  value 
at  zero.  This  refiner  is  turning  to  the  Gtilf 
Coast  for  nil  needed  beyond  the  foreign  sup- 
ply covered  by  Its  own  imp>ort  quota. 

If  the  situation  continues.  Inland  refiners 
will  find  themselves  in  a  bind,  both  for  crude 
oil  and  money.  In  a  normal  tanker  market, 
the  Inland  refiner  has  been  able  to  make 
an  exchange  deal  within  a  month  or  two, 
at  a  profit  of  $1.25   to   $1.50  bbl. 

If  there  was  some  delay,  he  could  take  the 
ticket  to  the  bank  and  obtain  a  loan,  with 
the  Import  right  as  collateral.  It  was  both 
a  source  of  crude  and  financing,  usually 
providing  the  margin  of  profit  for  a  small 
corporation.  Now  both  are  Jeopardized. 

Major  integrated  companies  who  usually 
take  the  tickets  now  need  a  part  of  the  do- 
mestic supply  they  normally  exchange  to 
replace  temporarily  expensive  foreign  oil. 

Although  U  S.  crude  stocks  are  said  to  be 
ample  or  even  high,  the  situation  has  turned 
quickly  so  that  buyers  are  finding  little 
available. 

Pipelines  full.  There  will  be  a  mounting 
pressure  for  higher  August  allowables  In 
Louisiana  and  Texas. 

But  Inland  refiners  fear  this  may  not  solve 
their  supply  problem. 

Pipeline  space  from  the  Southwest  to  the 
Midwest,  they  say.  Is  at  a  premium.  Some  ad- 
ditional crude  could  be  moved  via  Capline 
to  the  Chicago  area,  one  refiner  told  the  Joiu-- 
nal,  but  additional  Texas  oil  may  have  to 
move  via  water  Into  the  Midwest. 

An  Oklahoma  crude  buyer  told  the  Journal 
that  the  tight  pipeline  situation  has  always 
been  around.  Bvit  recent  actions  In  the  Mid- 
dle East  and  on  Canadian  imports  have  em- 
phasized the  situation.  He  said  the  only  pipe- 
line capacity  available  that  he  knew  of  was 
from  the  Rockies  going  east. 

Capline,  he  said,  has  the  line  size  but  not 
the  pumping  and  "it  will  take  time  to  take 
care  of  this  problem." 

However,  some  help  could  come  from  Texas, 
if  the  usual  comments  are  uny  Indication. 
For  one.  Mobil  Pipe  Line  can  handle  10.000 
b  d  additional  now,  but  tomorrow  It  may  be 
chocked  full. 

Mid-Valley  Pipeline,  which  has  a  240.000- 
b/d  line  running  from  Longvlew  to  Lima. 
Ohio,  is  filled  to  the  last  drop.  The  five  ship- 
pers using  the  line  have  committed  more  to 
the  line  than  It  can  move. 

However.  Mld-'Valley  has  a  stop-gap  ex- 
pansion in  the  works,  but  Is  holding  off  on 
any  big  projects  to  see  if  the  capacity-crush 
will  last.  "We  ran  for  years  at  less  than  full 
capacity,"  a  spokesman  said. 

Canadian  Imports  boost?  The  department 
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of  Interior  Is  already  hearing  mounting  de- 
mands for  an  Increase  In  the  395,000-b/d  ceil- 
ing for  Imports  from  Canada  east  of  the 
Rockies. 

Refiners  explain  that  pipeline  capacity  is 
available  In  the  Interprovlncial-Lakehead 
system  to  boost  deliveries  into  the  Great 
Lakes  area. 

Moves  to  loosen  Canadian  quotas  will  re- 
quire action  by  the  President.  The  oil  Import 
appeals  board  has  a  small  kitty  available  for 
hardship  cases.  But  this  volume  won't  be 
enough  to  satisfy  demand  caused  by  any  sig- 
nificant diversion  of  Southwest  and  Gulf 
Coast  crude  to  the  East  Coast. 


A  SINCERE  EXPRESSION  OF 
PATRIOTISM 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
cently received  a  letter  from  my  principal 
appointment  to  the  U.S.  Military  Acad- 
emy In  1948.  Henrj-  Purcell  in.  Lieuten- 
ant Colonel  Purcell  in  his  letter  dated 
July  4,  1970,  indicated  that  he  was  on 
his  way  back  to  Vietnam  to  command  an 
infantry  battalion  in  combat. 

Mr.  President,  rarely  have  I  read  a 
more  sincere  expression  of  patriotism 
than  tills  letter.  In  order  to  share  Colonel 
Purcell  ts  letter  with  the  Senate,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  inserted  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Tampa,  Pla.,  July  4, 1970. 
Hon.  Warren  G.  Magnuson, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Magnxjson:  Twenty -two 
years  ago  you  gave  me  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunity of  my  life,  by  assigning  me  a  principal 
appointment  as  a  cadet  candidate  to  the 
United  States  Military  Academy. 

Since  then  I  have  attempted  in  my  work  to 
repay  you  and  my  country  for  that  chance 
to  become  deeply  Involved  In  the  life  and 
work  of  our  nation.  I  have  been  fortunate 
Since  my  graduation  from  West  Point  in  1953, 
I  have  been  thoroughly  schooled  in  military 
matters,  to  include  a  year  at  the  US  Army 
Command  and  General  Staff  College  at  Port 
Leavenworth.  I  have  become  fiuent  In  the 
Turkish  language  and  Interpreted  for  the 
Vice  President,  then  Mr.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
and  for  the  former  US  Ambassador  to  Turkey, 
Mr.  Raymond  Hare.  Through  our  association 
as  graduate  students  at  Princeton  University. 
I  am  on  close  terms  witli  the  only  Arab  citi- 
zen of  Israel  with  a  degree  as  Doctor  of  Phi- 
losophy and  who  is  a  Professor  of  Politics  at 
the  University  of  Tel  Aviv.  As  advisor  to  a 
Vietnamese  Infantry  Regiment.  I  assisted  In 
bringing  about  changes  resulting  In  greater 
accomplishment  at  less  expense  in  terms  of 
time,  material,  and  human  lives.  My  most 
recent  assignment  allowed  me  to  participate 
In  the  formulation  of  United  St-ates  strategy 
for  the  Middle  East. 

I  am  now  on  my  way  back  to  Vietnam  to 
command  an  Infantry  Battalion  In  combat.  I 
believe  I  can  achieve  the  mission  and  also 
save  lives.  I  leave  behind  a  wonderful  family 
who  are  not  anxious  to  see  me  return  to 
combat.  Nevertheless  they  understand  why 
I  must  seek  out  and  not  avoid  this  obliga- 
tion; they  respect  my  decision  to  volunteer. 

Senator  Magntison.  I  wanted  you  to  know 
that  yotir  1948  West  Point  principal  ap- 
pointee, without  reference  to  various  posi- 
tions on  the  war  being  debated  In  the  United 
States  Senate,  recognizes  his  responsibility 
to  serve  his  country,  and  Is  doing  so  will- 
ingly and  without  reservation. 
Very  respectfully, 

Henrt  Purcell  III. 


STRATEGIC  WITHDRAWAL  FROM 

VIETNAM 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  proud  of  the  military 
men  who  have  served  our  countrj-  so 
well.  Most  Americans  feci  a  debt  of  grat- 
itude to  them. 

Members  of  Congress  participate  in 
this  proud  record  by  their  recommenda- 
tions of  fine  outstanding  men,  carefully 
chosen  from  among  their  constituents, 
to  enter  our  military  academies. 

Yet,  some  of  the  proposals  which  have 
been  before  Congress  indicate  a  lack  of 
confidence  in  the  system.  They  tend  to 
involve  Congress  in  the  day-to-day  de- 
tails and  particularly  the  timetable  of  a 
strategic  withdrawal  from  Southeast 
Asia  by  which  the  President  hopes  to 
hold  to  a  bare  minimum  the  number  of 
American  casualties  that  will  be  in- 
volved before  all  American  troops  are 
withdrawn. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  George  M.  Hill,  an 
attorney  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  has  ably  ex- 
pressed this  concern  in  a  letter  to  me.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  publish  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  of  Mr.  Hill's 
letter: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

I  think  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the 
President  and  his  military  advisers  are  now 
engaged  In  a  strategic  withdrawal.  The  ob- 
jectives of  that  withdrawal  are  to  return  to 
the  United  States  at  the  earliest  possible 
time  the  greatest  number  of  soldiers  we  now 
have  in  Vietnam  with  the  least  number  of 
casualties. 

In  carrying  on  that  strategic  withdrawal 
the  President  has  available  to  him  all  of 
those  officers  in  the  Army,  the  Navy  and  the 
Air  Force  whose  education  and  training 
throughout  their  active  lives  has  been  de- 
voted to  the  study  and  practice  of  warfare, 
including  strategic  withdrawals. 

Congress,  in  its  wisdom,  in  providing  for 
the  military  security  and  welfare  of  the 
United  States,  created  our  military  institu- 
tion at  West  Point.  It  also  created  our  naval 
academy  at  Annapolis.  It  did  at  a  much  later 
date,  following  the  consummation  of  World 
War  II.  provide  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Air  Force  Academy  in  Colorado.  The  wisdom 
of  Congress  in  establishing  these  military  in- 
stitutions has  been  proven  in  every  conflict, 
large  and  small,  in  which  our  country  has 
been  engaged  militarily. 

All  members  of  Congress  have  some  famili- 
arity with  the  capabilities  and  the  intelli- 
gence of  those  youne  men  who  are  accepted 
by  the  military  schools  because  the  members 
of  Congress  have  some  part  in  their  approval 
and  appointment. 

While  the  Cooper  Church  Amendment  pur- 
ports to  be  Just  simply  an  avowal  of  coopera- 
tion with  the  President,  who  has  set  a  time- 
table with  relation  to  our  withdrawal  from 
Cambodia,  It  Is  in  truth  and  in  fact  a  con- 
demnation of  the  right  of  the  President  to 
rely  on  the  products  of  those  military  schools 
which  Congress  has  provided  and  maintained 
for  the  purpose  of  making  avatlabie  to  the 
President  the  most  highly-trained  and  capa- 
ble military  men  in  the  world. 

While  the  purported  purpose  of  the  Cooper 
Church  Amendment  is  to  Just  simply  pro- 
vide a  timetable  with  relation  to  the  Cam- 
bodian withdrawal  to  which  the  President 
must  adhere.  It  is  In  reality  a  direct  attack 
upon  our  whole  military  system. 

Surely  no  one  can  question  that  the  Presi- 
dent, with  relation  to  Cambodia,  was  acting 
after  he  had  at  least  Received  the  benefit  of 
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the    BdTlce    and    recommendations    ai    our 
senior  military  officers. 


CONSTITUTIONALITY  OF  THE 
WAR  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  in  at 
least  two  recent  court  cases,  Orlando  v. 
Laird,  70  C  745  (E.DJJ.Y.  1970)  and 
Berk  v.  Laird,  No.  900  (2d  Clr.  1970), 
where  servicemen  challenged  the  right 
of  the  Army  to  send  them  to  fight,  and 
perhaps  die,  in  a  war  that  they  believe 
to  be  imconstltutional,  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration has  advanced  a  disingenuous 
argument  that  Senators  should  be  aware 
of. 

The  administration  argues  that  Con- 
gress ratified  the  Vietnam  war  by  appro- 
priating the  funds  which  were  used  to 
conduct  that  war.  In  tiddition,  the  ad- 
ministration argues  that  the  Congress 
ratified  the  war  by  passing  two  Selective 
Service  Acts  under  which  young  men 
were  drafted  and  sent  to  Vietnam. 

This  argument  in  effect  stands  the 
Constitution  on  its  head.  The  Constitu- 
tion creates  a  system  of  government 
where  it  is  the  function  of  Congress  to 
authorize  executive  action,  except  where 
the  Constitution  reserves  the  power  to  act 
to  the  executive  branch.  Congress  is  also 
empowered  to  appropriate  money  for  all 
governmental  action,  whether  it  be  initi- 
ated by  Congress  or  the  Executive, 

But  the  Nixon  administration's  consti- 
tutional theory  suggests  that  the  execu- 
tive branch  may  take  any  action  that  it 
wishes,  subject  only  to  a  congressional 
veto  in  the  appropriation  process.  The 
dangers  inherent  in  this  radical  theory 
can  be  illustrated  by  the  Cambodian 
invasion. 

President  Nixon  invaded  Cambodia,  re- 
lying on  his  authority  as  Commander  in 
Chief,  without  congressional  authoriza- 
tion and  in  disregard  of  the  commitments 
resolution  passed  by  the  Senate  last  year. 
The  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  this  ex- 
perience is  that  President  Nixon's  consti- 
tutional theory  overturns  the  historic 
balance  of  power  between  Congress  and 
the  Executive.  The  most  ironic  aspect  of 
the  administration's  argument  in  the  two 
cases  I  mentioned  Is  that  the  precedent 
they  cite  to  support  their  argument,  upon 
careful  reading,  refutes  it.  The  Govern- 
ment cites  Ex  Parte  Endo,  323  U.S.  283, 
to  support  their  theory  of  implied  ratifi- 
cation by  appropriation,  but  in  that  case 
the  Supreme  Court  rejected  the  argu- 
ment that  Congress  ratified  the  Execu- 
tive's detention  of  admittedly  loyal  Jap- 
anese-Americans in  camps  by  appropri- 
ating funds  for  such  purposes.  The  Court 
avoided  a  constitutional  issue  by  inter- 
preting the  detention  law  as  not  author- 
izing the  detention  of  admittedly  loyal 
Americans. 

To  justify  the  Executive's  action  in 
continuing  the  Vietnam  war,  a  court 
would  have  to  find  that  the  language  in 
the  appropriations  or  Selective  Service 
Acts  cited  was  equivalent  to  a  declaration 
of  war.  This  finding  would  be  dlfQcult  in 
light  of  the  Court's  admonition  in  Ex 
Parte  Endo  that  to  be  a  valid  ratification, 
"the  appropriation  must  plainly  show  a 
purpose  to  bestow  the  precise  authority 
which  is  claimed" — Ex  Parte  Endo,  323 
U.S.  at  303,  note  24. 


Given  the  current  debate  over  this 
country's  Vietnam  poUcy,  one  can  hardly 
say  that  Congress  has  granted  precise 
authority  to  wage  war  in  Indochina. 
Whenever  appropriations  for  the  war 
come  up  for  a  vote,  supporters  claim  that 
we  cannot  abandon  our  boys  who  are 
fighting  there.  Many  Congressmen  vote 
for  the  appropriations  for  that  reason. 
Other  Congressmen  vote  for  the  military 
appropriations  bill  so  that  our  forces  can 
be  withdrawn  safely  from  Vietnam  at 
the  earliest  possible  date. 

To  say  that  a  Congressman  ratifies  the 
continuation  and  expansion  of  the  Viet- 
,nam  war  when  he  votes  for  appropria- 
tions to  protect  American  servicemen  as 
they  are  withdrawn  is  a  cruel  deceit.  It 
makes  as  much  sense  to  argue  that  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  could  grant 
leases  to  drill  in  the  Santa  Barbara  Chan- 
nel in  the  absence  of  explicit  congres- 
sional authtw-ization  and  relying  only  on 
congressional  passage  of  the  general  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior's  ongoing  activities. 

Mr.  President.  I  intend  to  make  a  more 
detailed  statement  on  the  legal  issues 
involved  in  the  Indochinese  war  in  the 
near  future,  but  I  wanted  to  raise  these 
questions  now  so  that  the  Senate  can 
ponder  them  during  the  forthcoming  de- 
bate on  the  militarj'  authorization  bill. 


DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA    CRIME 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  remind  Congress  of  our  responsibility 
in  facing  and  dealing  with  the  serious 
crime  problem  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, since  Congress  has  chosen  to  retain 
virtually  exclusive  governmental  au- 
thority within  the  District. 

To  this  end,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  list  of 
crimes  committed  within  the  District 
yesterday  as  reported  by  the  Washing- 
ton Post.  Whether  the  list  grows  longer 
or  shorter  depends  on  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Three  Rob  Hotel  in  Downtown 
District  of  Columbia 

A  downto-wn  Washington  hotel  was  held 
up  early  yesterday  by  three  armed  men  who 
also  robbed  two  employees  before  tying  them 
up  and  escaping  with  an  undetermined 
amount  of  money,  police  said. 

George  J.  Olivier,  front  desk  clerk  at  the 
Claridge  Hotel,  told  police  the  gunmen  en- 
tered the  hotel  at  820  Connecticut  Ave.  NW 
shortly  after  3  a.m.  He  said  one  of  them 
placed  a  revolver  at  his  back,  warned,  "Don't 
turn  around,"  and  took  his  money  and  watch. 

Another  gunman  robbed  the  bell  boy,  An- 
thony A.  Roman,  of  his  watch  and  wallet  and 
then  helped  his  companions  empty  the  cash 
drawer,  according  to  police. 

Olivier  said  the  trio  forced  him  at  gun- 
point to  lead  them  to  the  hotel  safe  in  the 
basement,  ordered  him  to  open  it  and  re- 
moved the  money  and  checks. 

After  handcuffing  Olivier  and  Roman  and 
tying  them  to  each  other,  police  said,  the 
armed  men  ran  out  of  the  hotel  and  escaped. 

In  other  serious  crimes  reported  by  area 
police  up  to  6  p.m.  yesterday ; 

ASSAtTLTSD 

Kenneth  E.  Sullivan,  of  Washington,  was 
treated  at  Washington  Hospital  Center  for  a 
gunshot  wound  In  the  upper  right  arm  that 
he  suffered  about  6:56  p.m.  Sunday  when  a 


man  in  a  blue  car  drove  past  him  at  14th 
Street  and  Park  Road  NW  and  fired  one  shot 
at  him. 

Evelyne  Clark,  of  Washington,  was  treated 
at  Washington  Hospital  Center  and  released 
after  an  unseen  gunman  shot  her  In  the  right 
thigh  as  she  was  about  to  enter  an  apartment 
building  shortly  after  midnight  Sunday 

Thomas  Price,  of  1352  Wylle  Ct.  NE,  was 
treated  at  Rogers  Memorial  Hospital  after  he 
was  struck  in  the  face  during  a  fight  with  a 
man  wielding  a  lead  pipe  In  his  garage  at 
about  7:50  p.m.  Sunday  B»r«»«e  ai 

o.^^J?"**  f*^**"'  °^  Washington,  was  treated 
at  Hadley  Hospital  for  head  Injuries  she  suf- 
fered when  she  Intervened  In  a  fight  in  the 
park  in  the  200  block  of  Wayne  Place  SE 
Miss  Baker  told  police  a  woman  hit  her  with 

hr^vf.*''°«"l^'^°  P™-  *^««  she  tried  to 
break  up  a  fight. 

Zebulon  Shaw,  of  Washington,  was  treated 
?l?.ff^f  Washington  University  Hospital 
for  injuries  she  suffered  about  1  a.m.  when 
she  was  attacked  by  a  man  as  she  was  leaving 
a  friend  s  house  at  5th  and  E  Streets  NW 

^Z  ^^^J-  ^*'  ^"^  '°  ^^^  head  and  body 
and  fled  on  foot.  ■' 

ROBBED 

cirf^.TT''  S"^  Mammett,  of  Washington,  a 
driver  for  Dream  Maid  Ice  Cream.  ^..  wa^ 

ing  a  revolver  who  approached  him  while 
^n7^  o  """^  **  *^«  '^^'^er  Of  32d  Street 
S  ^Thfs  u'  ^f;  ^^""^  ^'^  8un,  the  man 
S^;,!^  f  stlckup  or  whatever  vou  want 
to  call  It,  so  Just  give  me  the  money."  After 
taking  a  cardboard  box  containing  a  VargI 
amount  of  cash  from  the  vendor,  the  guT 
man  ran  towards  Minnesota  Avenue  SE 
Albert   Richard    Webster,    of   Washlneton 

fhe  «oo^h  *'l'°f  r.*'^"  confronted  him  In 
I.k Jr       ^°^^  °^  ^**'>«   Avenue  NE   and 

^^H^^^    ^^^^    *he    change,    they    de- 

them  then  began  hitting  Webster  while  the 
other  man  took  his  wallet 

Kenneth  Llngelbach,  of  Jutland,  N.J„  was 
held  up  about  12:15  by  two  men  who  ao- 
proached    him    m    the    2100    block    of    New 

a  knife,  demanded  money  and  held  Uneel- 
bach  at  bay  while  his  companion  took  ^the 
money  from  the  victim's  pockets 

Parlborz  Nazerlan,  of  Washington,  was 
beaten  and  robbed  about  9:15  Sundky^ 
J^TvJ°''^^^  '^^°  surrounded   him  at  4th 

While  the  others  took  the.  money  from  his 
pockets  and  fled  east  alondParra^t  sTr^t 

St^F°  ^"v^*'?H^*"^i°°'  ^^  South  Capitol 
St.  SE,  was  held  up  Sunday  by  a  young  man 

TnT^T.''^  ^  ^""^  ^^°  ^°^«  Into'^h^taTlon 
in  a  White  car  and  told  the  attendant  •Give 
me  the  money  and  the  gun  that  you  carry  •■ 
When  the  attendant  replied  he  had  no  gun 
the  driver  said,  "Just  give  me  the  chfnee 
carrier  and  the  money."  After  taking  a  larfl 
amount  of  cash,  the  gunman  drove  from 
the  station.  The  car  was  later  recovered^ 
the  4700  block  of  1st  Street  SW 

„  ^^^l'^!^*  ^^^°^  Bookman,  of  Washington 
was  held  up  while  she  was  working  in  the 
Boning  Air  Force  mess  hall,  Portland  StrSt 
SE,  by  three  youths.  About  9:30  p.m  the 
trio  approached  her  and  one  of  them,  point- 
ing a  handgun  at  her,  demanded  "Ladv  I 
want  your  purse."  After  grabbing  her  pocket- 
book,  the  youths  fled.  t-^v.a.ct 

James  Fletcher,  of  Washington,  waa 
treated  at  Rogers  Memorial  Hospital  for  in- 
juries he  suffered  during  a  robbery  about  4 
a^m.  Sunday.  Two  young  men  attacked  him 
from  behind  on  lOth  Street  NE.  knocked 
him  to  the  ground  and  kicked  him 
in  the  face.  They  took  his  wallet  and  papers 
and  fled  on  foot. 

William  Barry,  of  Washington,  was  beaten 
and  robbed  about  11:05  p.m.  Sunday  by  a 
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man  who  approached  his  car  at  11th  and  I 
Streets  NW  and  asked  him  for  a  ride.  The 
man  then  entered  Barry's  auto,  hit  him  In 
his  face  and  body  and  kicked  him.  After  re- 
moving the  WUs  from  Barry's  pockets,  the 
assailant  got  out  of  the  car  and  escaped. 

Larry  KeUy,  of  Fairmont  Heights,  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Blggus  Construction  Company, 
4226  Grant  St.  NE.  was  held  up  about  9:45 
p.m.  Saturday  by  a  man  who  approached  him 
from  behind  on  the  street  near  his  office  and" 
warned.  "Don't  move."  He  then  pulled  out  a 
handgun  and  ordered,  "Give  me  your 
money."  Grabbing  Kelly's  wallet,  the  gun- 
man fled  on  foot. 

Regis  K.  C.  Morgan,  of  Washington,  was 
held  up  about  6:05  p.m.  Sunday  by  three 
youths  who  surroiinded  him  on  the  11th 
Street  Bridge  and  asked,  "Got  any  money?" 
When  Morgan  said  he  did  not,  the  trio  be- 
gan hitting  him  and  forced  him  to  surrender 
his  wallet,  then  fled  across  the  bridge. 

tiorenzo  Garner,  of  Washington,  was  held 
up  about  2:15  a.m.  Sunday  by  two  youths, 
one  brandishing  a  gun,  who  confronted  him 
m  the  600  block  of  21st  Street  NE  and  asked 
If  he  had  any  money.  Grabbing  Garner's 
cash,  the  pair  fled. 

John  Bailey,  of  Washington,  was  held  up 
shortly  after  11  p.m.  Sunday  by  three  youths 
who 'approached  him  as  he  was  getting  out 
of  his  car  in  a  parking  lot  In  the  600  block 
of  Division  Avenue  NE.  One  of  them  pointed 
a  handgun  at  BaUey  and  ordered,  "Sit  down." 
While  the  gunman  held  him  at  bay,  the  other 
two  took  his  wallet,  watch  and  car  keys.  The 
trio  then  took  Bailey's  auto. 

Jlmmle  Carr,  of  Washington,  was  held  up 
about  11:16  p.m.  Friday  by  three  men  who 
attacked  him  In  the  1300  block  of  H  Street 
NE  and  forced  him  Into  a  nearby  alley.  After 
hitting  Carr  with  a  revolver,  the  man  took 
the  money  from  his  pockets  and  fled  on 
foot. 

James  E.  White,  of  Washington,  was  held 
up  near  his  home  In  the  800  block  of  liOng- 
fellow  Street  NW  about  10:10  p.m.  Sunday 
by  two  youths,  one  concealing  a  gun  In  his 
pocket.  The  pair  forced  White  to  hand  over 
his  watch  and  money. 

Arthur  Williams  Lewis,  of  Washington,  was 
held  up  shortly  after  9  p.m.  Saturday  by  three 
men  who  approached  him  at  the  Intersec- 
tion of  Deane  and  Division  Avenues  NE.  One 
of  them  pointed  a  revolver  at  Lewis  and  or- 
dered, "Okay,  dad,  let  me  have  It."  While  the 
gunman  held  him  at  bay,  a  second  man  took 
the  wallet  from  his  pocket.  He  removed  the 
money,  returned  the  wallet  to  liewls  and 
fled  with  his  companions. 

Linda  Hebel,  of  Washington,  was  beaten 
and  robbed  about  5:45  p.m.  Sunday  by  a 
youth  who  yoked  her  In  the  300  block  of  4th 
Street  SW  and  knocked  her  to  the  ground. 
After  beating  and  kicking  his  victim,  the 
youth  took  her  pocketbook  and  fled  on  foot. 

James  Pervls,  of  Washington,  was  held  up 
about  12:10  a.m.  Sunday  by  two  youths  who 
confronted  him  at  3d  and  Bates  Streets  N.W. 
Drawing  a  handgun,  one  of  them  said,  "This 
is  a  holdup."  After  grabbing  Pervls'  wallet 
and  watch,  the  youths  escaped. 

Charles  W.  Bell.  Jr.,  of  Bowie  was  held  up 
Sunday  by  two  youths  who  approached  his 
truck  at  7th  Street  NW.  One  of  them  pointed 
a  revolver  at  Bell  while  the  other  youth  took 
the  chnnee  carrier  from  his  belt  and  the 
bills  from  his  pocket. 

Larry  James  Graham,  of  Arlington,  was 
held  up  about  9:55  p.m.  Sunday  by  three 
youths  who  approached  him  as  he  was  enter- 
ing his  car  in  the  700  block  of  E  Street  SE. 
The  trio  attacked  him  from  behind,  took  his 
gold  watch  and  wallet  and  fled  on  foot. 

George  Moran,  of  Washington,  was  held  tip 
about  11:20  p.m.  Sunday  when  he  drove  a 
young  woman  to  a  house  In  the  500  block  of  F 
Street  SE.  She  entered  the  house  and  re- 
turned with  three  men,  all  armed  with  hand- 
guns. One  of  them  opened  Moran's  car  door 
and  oraered  htm  to  get  out  of  the  car.  After 


taking  his  money  and  watch,  the  gunmen 
drove  off  in  his  station  wagon. 

John  Kossow  Fireworks,  New  York  and 
West  Virginia  Avenues  NE,  was  held  up  about 
7:15  p.m.  Sunday  by  a  man  armed  with  a 
revolver  who  approached  the  clerk  and  de- 
manded, "Give  me  your  money."  After  tak- 
ing a  large  amount  of  cash,  the  gunman 
entered  a  gold  car  and  escaped. 

Steve  Hallmark,  of  Oklahoma  City,  Okla., 
was  held  up  about  3  a.m.  In  an  apartment 
house  m  the  1300  block  of  10th  Street  NW  by 
a  young  woman  and  a  man  who  said  be  had 
a  grun.  The  couple  forced  Hallmark  to  give 
them  two  diamond  rings,  with  a  total  value 
of  $2,800,  his  $000  watch  and  $46  In  cash. 

STOLZN 

Approximately  $700  in  cash  was  stolen  be- 
tween 5  p.m.  IMday  and  8:30  ajn.  Monday 
from  a  safe  at  the  Lawrence  D.  Rose  and  Com- 
pany office  at  212  West  Virginia  Ave.  NE  dur- 
ing a  burglary  in  which  the  main  office  was 
ransacked. 

Cartons  of  milk  and  soft  drinks  were  stolen 
between  10  a.m.  Friday  and  Monday  morn- 
ing from  Lewis  Elementary  School,  300  Bry- 
ant St.  NW.  Burglars  who  looted  the  walk-In 
freezer  ransacked  the  entire  building. 

Two  manual  typewriters  and  three  IBM 
electric  typewriters,  with  a  total  value  of 
$500,  were  stolen  before  midnight  Sunday 
from  the  Peoples  Involvement  Corporation, 
651  Florida  Ave.  NW. 


RECENT  ADDRESS  BY  THE  HONOR- 
ABLE JOHN  A.  HANNAH,  ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR OF  AID,  AT  PUEBLA, 
MEXICO 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
17  the  Honorable  John  A.  Hannah,  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development,  delivered  an  ad- 
dress at  the  University  of  the  Americas 
at  Puebla,  Mexico,  entitled  "Looking  to 
the  Developing  Countries  for  Answers." 

In  his  address,  Dr.  Hannah  points  out 
the  role  that  increased  educational  op- 
portunities can  play  in  assisting  devel- 
oping coimtries  to  solve  many  of  their 
problems  on  their  own  initiative. 

Dr.  Harmah's  statement  is  thought- 
ful and  timely  and  merits  the  attention 
of  Senators  who  are  interested  in  this 
subject  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Dr.  Hannah's  remarks  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Looking    to     the     Developing     Countries 

FOR  Answers 

I 

President  Llndley.  Distinguished  Citizens 
of  Mexico,  Members  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, Members  of  the  Faculty,  Honored 
Guests,  Ladles  and  Gentlemen. 

The  dedication  of  a  new  urUverslty 
campus  Involves  more  than  paying  homage 
to  bricks  and  mortar.  It  is  a  celebration 
of  progresB  and  of  promise  for  the  future. 

Today  we  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new 
era  for  this  XTnlverslty.  From  Its  beginnings 
In  1940  as  a  small  city  college  primarily  for 
students  from  the  United  States,  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  Americas  has  grown  to  a  full- 
fledged  university  of  about  1,000  students 
from  42  countries,  with  one-third  of  the 
student  body  citizens  of  Mexico. 

This  neifr  campus  is  a  harbinger  of  future 
growth.  It  opens  doors — not  only  to  build- 
ings— but  to  opportunities  to  carry  forward 
and  accelerate  the  momentum  of  the  past. 
The  soul  or  the  spirit  of  a   university   Is 


not  defined  by  Its  buildings.  This  new 
campus  provides  a  setting  In  which  that 
spirit  can  expand  and  flourish. 

This  dedication  Is  doubly  felicitous.  It 
comblnee  pride  In  the  past  with  hope  for 
the  future.  It  Is  an  Important  occasion  and 
I  am  honored  by  your  invitation  to  partic- 
ipate In  It. 

Congratulations  are  due  to  those  who  have 
made  this  dedication  today  possible.  The 
Agency  for  International  Development  played 
a  part,  but  the  primary  credit  goee  to  the 
Jenkins  Foundation  for  their  financial  sup- 
port, to  President  Llndley.  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  and  to  the  Faculty  of  the  Univer- 
sity for  their  energy  and  leadership,  and  to 
the  Mexican  Government  for  Its  suppc«t. 

n 

The  growth  of  the  University  of  the  Amer- 
icas takes  place  In  an  ausplcloiis  context.  Tot 
the  past  thirty  years,  Mexico  has  been  one  of 
the  fastest  growing,  most  dynamic  societies 
In  this  hemisphere  and  Indeed  In  the  world. 
We  who  are  primarily  concerned  with  de- 
velopment recognize  that  Mexico's  achieve- 
ment In  maintaining  a  real  GNP  growth  rate 
of  6  to  7  percent  annually  for  almost  30 
years  Is  a  record  matched  by  few  countries. 
We  are  Impressed  by  the  fact  that  your  GNP 
Is  much  larger  than  that  of  many  other  coun- 
tries with  much  larger  populations. 

Mexico  is  a  leader  among  nations  in  Its 
progress  In  national  development.  It  serves 
as  a  model  for  other  less  well  advanced  coun- 
tries. Mexico  has  much  human  talent  and 
technical  expiertlse,  and  a  body  of  develop- 
ment experience  rare  in  Latin  America.  We 
hope  that  In  the  near  future  Mexico  will 
expand  its  program  to  make  some  of  this  skill 
and  experience  available  to  aid  other  Latin 
American  countries.  A  contrlbtulon  of  this 
sort  oould  help  speed  the  process  of  hemi- 
spheric development.  It  would  Impart  new 
energy  and  meaning  to  the  pattern  of  part- 
nership which  binds  the  countries  of  Nortli 
and  South  America.  The  ranks  of  aid  donors 
would  be  broadened;  a  precedent  of  Impor- 
tance would  be  established, 
in 

Mexico's  position  In  the  vanguard  q/  de- 
veloping countries  has  implications  beyond 
the  opportunity  It  offers  to  assslt  others,  less 
well  advanced  countries.  Your  country  Is 
now,  and  will  continue  to  be,  among  the  first 
to  conTront  some  of  the  "second  generation" 
problems  occasioned  by  the  development 
process  Itself.  I  refer  particularly  to  Inequal- 
ities which  the  initial  stages  of  development 
generally  seem  to  heighten,  not  dlnUnlsh. 

Development  alvrays  proceeds  unevenly. 
Urban  areas  and  urbsoi  facilities  grow  more 
rapidly  than  rural  ones.  Some  geographic 
areas  In  a  coiintry,  favored  by  climate,  topog- 
raphy, natural  resources,  or  better  than  av- 
erage leadership,  move  faster  than  others.  In 
farm  oommunltles  the  new  seeds  and  ferti- 
lizer often  go  first  to  large  farmers  who  can 
buy  them  on  the  commercial  market. 

We  see  this  pattern  working  in  many  parts 
of  Asia  today.  The  income  from  the  recent 
spurts  In  cereal  grain  production  there  too 
often  seem  to  be  accruing  first  to  large  land- 
owners and  farmers  who  can  afford  the  In- 
vestment In  water,  fertilizer  and  other  Inputs 
which  the  new  technology  reqtilres.  TTils 
tends  to  widen  the  gaps  in  income. 

Uneven  patterns  of  development  Introduce 
new  elements  of  Instability  Into  the  social 
fabric.  New,  relatively  affluent  cities  grow  up 
anxious  to  preserve  their  wealth.  The  exist- 
ence of  this  new  wealth  In  a  few  areas  whets 
the  appetite  of  those  In  surrounding  areas. 
Social  tensions  Increase  rather  than  diminish. 

This  Is  not  a  new  phenomenon.  Wealth 
tends  to  beget  wealth  and  economic  power 
tends  to  concentrate.  StUl  It  Is  a  vexatious 
problem:  how  to  stlmuUkte  growth  efficiently 
while  at  the  same  time  ensuring  that  the 
benefits  of  growth  are  widely  shared;  how  to 
move  the  country  forward  without  creating 
tensions  that  threaten  to  tear  It  apart. 
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This  problem  will  loom  as  a  central  prob- 
lem of  the  1970's  as  development  accelerates 
and  as  rapid  population  grovirth  enlarges  the 
pool  of  thoee  demanding;  to  participate  In  and 
benefit  from  development.  Those  In  the  fore- 
front of  development  will,  of  course,  face  it 
first. 

This  Ls  a  difficult  probelm  for  which  there 
are  now  few  ready  answers.  In  the  United 
States,  we  now  recognize  that  large  seg- 
ments of  our  people  have  not  (Participated 
adequately  In  the  growth  of  our  economy. 
We  are  seriou.'^ly  searching  for  better  ways 
to  bring  these  people  into  the  mainstream 
of  the  economic  process.  Their  children  need 
better  education  opportunities.  Better  hous- 
ing, better  health  care,  better  Jobs,  are  all 
a  pa^of  the  problem. 

Ye^^we  have  a  mature  economy.  It  should 
be  relatively  easy  to  rechannel  some  of  our 
resources  to  benefit  the  less  fortunate.  This 
ta.^k  !s  even  more  difficult  in  an  economy 
which  has  only  recently  begun  to  grow.  Here 
the  question  Is  how  to  distribute  the  fruits  of 
growth  without  chocking  off  that  growth. 

The  developing  countries  face  some  un- 
charted frontiers  In  the  1970's — problems  for 
which  the  develoi>ed  world  has  no  ready 
models;  problems  which  will  demand  inno- 
vation, imagination,  and  a  fair  measure  of 
hard  work  to  .solve. 

It  is  in  this  sense  then  that  I  suggest  that 
Mexico  has  a  chance  to  become  a  model  for 
other  developing  countries.  Some  of  the 
problems  of  unequal  development  now  con- 
front Mexico  as  It  does  other  leaders  in  the 
development  process.  To  the  extent  that 
Mexico  finds  effective  means  to  ease  these 
problemB.  it  will  stand  forth  as  a  model  and 
pioneer  for  other  less  developed  countries 
to  follow. 

IV 

Is  this  relevant  to  education  and  for  the 
University  of  the  Americas?  The  answer  is 
yes. 

Education  too  faces  some  uncharted  prob- 
lems in  the  1970's.  And  while  there  are  friends 
in  the  developed  countries  who  are  willing  to 
give  time,  funds  and  talent  to  assist  in  solv- 
ing some  of  these  problems,  we  have  few 
ready  made  answers  that  we  are  sure  are 
the  right  answers. 

To  state  the  problem  simply,  education  in 
most  of  the  developing  world  faces  problems 
of  numbers — the  forbidding  arithmetic  of 
supply  and  demand. 

Demand  for  education  will  accelerate  In  the 
next  ten  years.  Between  1965  and  1980,  the 
size  of  the  5  to  14  age  group  in  Europe  is 
expected  to  remain  constant:  In  the  United 
States  to  Increase  by  13  percent:  and  in  Latin 
America  and  other  developing  countries  to 
explode  by  some  50  percent  or  more.  This 
presents  a  bleak  picture — especially  consid- 
ering the  prodigious  expansion  of  the  school 
systems  in  the  past  decade.  In  Latin  America, 
for  Instance,  primary  school  enrollment  In- 
creased by  62'"  and  secondary  school  enroll- 
ments by  194^c  between  1960  and  1969.  Yet, 
with  all  the  increase  in  schooling,  while  there 
were  some  27  million  school-age  children  In 
Latin  America  out  of  school  in  1960,  in  1968 
the  total  out  of  school  had  gjrown  to  28  mil- 
lion due  to  rapid  population  growth. 

To  finance  past  expansion,  education  budg- 
ets have  been  rising  at  least  twice  as  fast 
as  GNP  In  most  of  the  hemisphere  and  more 
rapidly  than  this  in  some  countries.  Vir- 
tually all  countries  in  the  developing  world 
will  face  a  heightened  confrontation  in  the 
1970'8  between  the  public  demand  for  edu- 
cation and  the  availability  of  resources  for 
this  purpose.  Inevitably  there  will  come  a 
point  at  which  outlays  for  education  will 
have  to  be  correlated  with  Increases  in  pub- 
lic revenues. 

The  funding  squeeze  In  the  next  ten  years 
will  be  tightened  further  by  the  expansion 
of  the  school  system  which  has  occurred  in 
the  last  two  decades.  Meet  of  the  past  ex- 
pansion has  occurred  in  primary  schools.  As 


more  and  more  students  graduate  from  these 
schools,  pressures  to  expand  the  secondary 
school  system  will  Increase.  The  average  an- 
nual expenditure  for  a  primary  school  stu- 
dent in  all  of  Latin  America  for  instance,  is 
about  $42.00.  To  put  the  same  student 
through  secondary  school  costs  four  or  five 
times  as  much — from  $155  to  $210  per  year. 
Beyond  this  gloomy  arithmetic,  there  are 
indications  that  the  scarce  education  dol- 
lars that  are  available  are  not  being  used 
most  efficiently.  Drop-outs  are  a  problem  in 
this  hemisphere  and  throughout  the  world 
at  all  levels  of  education.  Rural  areas  head 
the  list.  In  some  communities  less  than  5  per- 
cent of  the  students  who  begin  the  primary 
school  finish  it.  Often  50  percent  drop  out 
between  the  first  and  second  grades.  Drop- 
outs in  secondary  education  are  also  high, 
as  are  drop-out  rates  in  universities. 

Side  by  side  with  the  high  drop-out  rate 
Is  another  unsettling  phenomenon:  the  edu- 
cated unemployed.  Often  those  who  do  make 
it  through  the  education  system  emerge  to 
find  that  their  skills  are  too  rudimentary  to 
permit  them  to  perform  effectively  in  a 
job  or  that  they  are  equipped  with  skills  for 
which  there  is  little  demand.  In  some  coun- 
tries the  education  system  has  not  geared  It- 
self to  produce  graduates  with  the  skills  and 
competencies  required  in  that  country.  The 
educational  system  has  not  recognized  its 
true  role  of  not  only  providing  educated 
graduates,  but  trained  personnel  who  will  be 
able  to  find  Jobs  in  the  local  societies. 

What  conclusion  do  we  draw  from  these 
statistics? 

One  answer  often  given  is  to  cut  back  the 
school  system  In  order  to  provide  better  qual- 
ity education  for  the  relatively  few.  This 
elitest  proposal  is  ruled  out  from  the  start. 
All  over  the  developing  world,  education  is 
seen  as  the  path  which  the  downtrodden  and 
disadvantaged  can  lift  themselves  out  of  the 
mire  of  backwardness. 

Education  tias  been  declared  a  basic  hu- 
man right  in  the  U.N.  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights.  Seeking  to  restrict  the  supply  of  edu- 
cational opportunity  is  not  tenable. 

These  statistics  do,  however,  seem  to  iK>lnt 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  traditional  school 
system  needs  to  be  reviewed.  Expansion  of 
traditional  education  in  traditional  schools 
may  not  meet  the  educational  needs  of  the 
less  developed  countries  in  the  1970"s.  New 
and  better  answers  must  be  sought. 

The  search  for  these  answers  is  Just  be- 
ginning. Some  ideas,  of  unproven  effective- 
ness, are  being  tossed  hopefully  about. 

Among  them  there  is  tlie  notion  that  non- 
formal  systems  of  education  might  well  play 
an  Increasingly  significant  role.  Non-formal 
education  is  a  dignified  title  for  a  miscellane- 
ous assortment  of  educational  tools  Includ- 
ing: in-service  training,  work-study  pro- 
grams, extension  and  correspondence  courses, 
worker  participation  programs,  planned  radio 
and  TV  teaching  programs,  and  many  more. 
Rather  than  attempting  to  provide  years  of 
traditional  primary  and  secondary  school- 
ing for  all  children,  possibly  non-formal 
school  programs  might  be  better.  In  many 
countries  large,  varied  non-formal  systems 
exist,  but  we  have  too  little  knowledge  of 
their  effectiveness. 

Break-throughs  in  educational  technology 
may  open  doors  to  significant  improvements 
in  education  in  less  developed  countries.  Ex- 
ploitation of  sophisticated  tools  such  as  TV, 
radio,  computers,  satellites,  tapes  and  films, 
hold  promise  both  of  improving  the  quality 
of  education  and  making  it  accessible  to  vast 
numbers  of  people.  The  whole  system  of 
transmitting  knowledge  in  all  its  familiar 
forms — classrooms,  teachers,  books,  logical 
arrangements  and  so  forth — require  re-ex- 
amination. There  is  the  possibility  for  marked 
Improvements  in  pedagogical  techniques 
which  can  make  the  learning  process  far 
more  efficient. 
Recognizing  the  need  for  leaders  especially 


equipped  for  doling  with  the  complex  Issues 
of  economic  and  social  development,  some 
educators  are  beginxilng  to  think  of  a  new 
type  of  university — a  development  university 
directed  toward  equipping  young  people  to 
cope  with  the  development  problems  of  their 
nations  and  emphasizing  the  rewards  of  serv- 
ices to  one  society  rather  than  putting  first 
emphasis  on  personal  affluence  or  prestige. 

The  over-riding  purpose  of  such  a  uni- 
versity would  be  to  relate  its  curriculum  to 
the  political,  social,  and  economic  problems 
of  development.  The  students  could  spend  a 
proportion  of  their  time  off  campus  engaged 
in  practical  problems  of  development.  The 
university's  research  program  would  be  di- 
rected to  key  development  problems— popu- 
lation, improvement  of  rural  life,  problems  of 
urban  growth,  the  whole  area  of  preserving 
and  maintaining  a  climate  with  clean  air, 
clean  water,  recreational  areas,  and  all  the 
rest  that  can  make  life  in  the  future  satisfy- 
ing and  meaningful.  There  are  many  theoret- 
ical and  practical  problems  with  this  concept 
of  a  university,  but  It  is  worth  exploring 
further. 

The  point  to  underline  here  Is  that  these 
are  but  suggestions — glimpses  of  the  future. 
There  are  as  yet  no  answers.  The  solution 
does  not  lie  in  exporting  to  the  developing 
countries  a  mirror-image  of  the  education 
system  In  the  developed  countries.  Although 
the  developed  countries  may  offer  assistance, 
the  solution  will  hinge  largely  on  the  energy 
and  creativity  which  the  developing  coun- 
tries themselves  apply  to  these  problems.  The 
University  of  the  Americas  could  have  a  role 
to  play  in  this  process.  The  dedication  and 
drive  which  has  stimulated  its  growth  and 
produced  this  new  campus  can  and  should 
be  used  to  help  forge  answers  to  the  mount- 
ing educational  problems  of  the  less  devel- 
oped countries. 

The  development  process  Is  turning  full 
circle.  In  the  early  days.  It  sometimes  pro- 
ceeded on  the  assumption  that  we  In  the  de- 
veloped world  had  the  answers,  and  that  the 
task  of  development  was  to  hurry  poorer  na- 
tions along  the  same  paths  we  had  traveled. 
Experience  has  taught  us  otherwise.  It  is 
not  necessarily  advantageous  for  the  develop- 
ing countries  to  ape  the  forms  and  patterns 
of  those  that  call  themselves  developed.  It 
is  not  impossible  tiiat  something  better 
could  be  developed — avoiding  many  of  the 
unhappy  outcomes  we  can  easily  see  in  tiie 
affluent  society.  The  developing  countries 
face  problems  unique  to  them.  There  is 
much  in  their  Indigenous  cultures  that 
should  be  preserved. 

My  thesis  today  then  is  that  relatively  ad- 
vanced countries  like  Mexico  can  and  should 
be  the  creative  leaders  in  solving  these  prob- 
lems. Your  rapid  advance  endows  you  with 
talent  and  funds.  Your  success  in  solving 
past  problems  imparts  confidence  in  your 
ability  to  solve  future  problems.  As  leaders  in 
the  development  train,  you  have  an  opjxir- 
tunlty  to  create  the  models  which  other  less 
well-advanced   countries   can   follow. 

The  effect  of  this  is  to  alter  the  relation- 
ships between  developed  and  the  more  ad- 
vanced developing  countries.  The  normal 
distinctions  between  developed  and  less-de- 
veloped don't  apply  here,  although  the  de- 
veloped countries  will  continue  to  offer 
assistance. 

In  the  words  which  I've  used  as  the  title 
of  this  speech — they  are  "looking  to  the  de- 
veloping countries  for  answers."  To  the  ex- 
tent that  development  proceeds  on  this 
basis,  it  will  be — more  than  ever  before — a 
cooperative  venture  and  a  partnership  of 
equals. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  University  of  the 
Americas  will  develop  a  wide  horizon  of  use- 
fulness as  it  charts  itinew  future. 


ve  : 


The  future  will  have  many  problems  and 
few  answers.  What  man  has  made — he  can 
improve. 

We  salute  this  University  and  wish  for  It 
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a  long  life  of  useful  service  to  Mexico,  to  the 
Americas,  and  to  the  world 


SINGING  SAM  RABORN. 
TUCSON.  ARIZ. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  on  a  visit 
to  Arizona,  I  attended  a  dedication 
ceremony  and  had  the  opportunity  tc 
visit  with  one  of  the  old  friends  of  many 
Members  of  the  Senate. 

M'iny  Senators  will  recall  the  wonder- 
ful pleasantries  that  Rufus  Sam  Rabom 
so  readily  expressed.  Singing  Sam  Ra- 
born,  as  he  is  known  among  his  friends, 
now  is  living  in  Arizona,  at  Tucson. 

He  is  a  Texas- born  West  Virginia  gos- 
pel singer  we  welcoma  to  Arizona. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  iinanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
an  article  published  in  the  Tucson  Daily 
Citizen  of  July  11,  1970.  Appropriately 
it  is  headlined,  "Singing  Sam  Has  Re- 
tired To  Tucson,  But  Won't  Quit." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Singing  Sam  Has  Retieed  to  Tucson,  Birr 

Won't  Quit 

(By  S.  C.  Warman) 

Singing  Sam  Raborn — the  Texas-born  Wesi 
Virginia  gospel  singer  whose  career  as  a  bari- 
tone began  more  than  50  years  ago  in  the  era 
of  Evangelist  Billy  Sunday  and  is  stlil  going 
strong  in  the  days  of  Evangelist  Billy 
Graham— will  be  a  guest  singer  tomorrow  at 
Tucson  Baptist  Temple. 

Rufus  Sam  Raborn  has  been  making  his 
home  in  Tucson  for  almost  a  year,  and  he 
and  Mrs.  Raborn  have  joined  the  Baptist 
Temple  congregation  of  the  Rev.  Louis  W. 
Johnson,  1525  S,  Columbus  Blvd.  The  service 
win  be  at  11  a.m. 

While  Raborn  readily  admits  his  75th 
birthday  Is  coming  Nov.  26,  he  adds:  "But 
my  voice  is  still  only  50  years  old."  And  he 
has  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  of  a  much 
younger  man. 

He  was  born  In  HlUsboro,  Tex.,  the  son  of 
an  evangelist,  and  attended  Baylor  University 
In  1915-16.  He  moved  to  Mannlngton,  W.  Va., 
and  became  associated  as  a  singer  with  the 
late  Homer  Rodeheaver,  the  famed  song 
leader  of  Billy  Sunday's  evangelism  party. 

He  remained  In  Mannlngton  25  years  until 
he  went  to  Beckley  for  12  years.  There  he 
became  a  friend  of  Robert  Byrd  and  helped 
launch  his  political  career  In  the  West  Vir- 
ginia Legislature  and  finally  into  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

Sen.  Byrd  made  his  bid  for  public  attention 
playing  "a  guitar  on  Rodeheaver  radio  reli- 
gious music  programs. 

For  the  10  years  before  coming  to  Tucson, 
Raborn  lived  at  Sliver  Spring,  Md.;  served  on 
the  staff  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  made  fre- 
quent guest  appearances  on  Washington 
radio  programs. 

He  was  called  the  songleader  of  the  Senate. 
At  Easter  and  Christmas  when  church  choirs 
were  at  the  Capitol  for  religious  music  fes- 
tivals. Rodeheaver  was  master  of  ceremonies. 

A  World  War  I  veteran.  Raborn  survived 
the  Influenza  epidemic  at  Camp  Lee,  Va.  The 
West  Virginia  American  Legion  three  times 
made  him  department  chaplain  and  voted 
him  "convention  soloist  for  life."  In  1934  he 
was  songleader  and  soloist  for  the  Klwanls 
International  Convention. 

A  few  years  later  he  was  on  a  coast-to-coast 
NBC  radio  network  ets  soloist  on  the  Wheeling 
Steel  Hour. 

Raborn  did  one  crusade  with  Billy  Sunday. 
He  substituted  for  Rodeheaver  during  meet- 
ing In  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  about  1931.  During 


a  Billy  Graham  Crusade  at  Washington,  Ra- 
born said  he  Joined  the  choir.  Cliff  Barrows 
noticed  him  and  put  Rabom  In  a  special 
men's  section  of  the  chorus. 

Among  the  outstanding  preachers  for 
whom  Raborn  has  served  as  songleader  were 
Dr.  George  W.  Trult,  pastor  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church  of  Dallas,  when  on  evangeli- 
cal tours;  Dr.  J.  Frank  Norrls  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church  at  Fort  Worth  and  Dr.  B.  R. 
Lakln. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raborn  live  at  6161  E.  21st  St. 


NATIONAL  GOALS  RESEARCH  STAFF 
URGES  BALANCED  POPULATION 
REDISTRIBUTION  POLICIES 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  this  past 
weekend  the  White  House  released  a  re- 
port by  the  President's  national  goals 
research  staff  entitled  "Toward  Balanced 
Growth:  Quantity  and  Quality." 

This  is  an  interesting  and  useful  docu- 
ment. It  does  not  attempt  to  recommend 
a  specific  set  of  policies  for  the  future 
but  it  does  identify  the  principal  areas 
which  will  requii-e  major*policy  decisions 
in  the  future  and  discusses  some  of  the 
factors  and  alternatives  which  policy- 
makers will  likely  have  to  deal  with.  The 
first  such  policy  area  with  which  the  re- 
port deals  is  entitled,  "Population  Growth 
and  Distribution."  The  staff  concludes 
that  the  question  of  population  growth 
may  or  may  not  become  a  major  policy 
issue,  depending  upon  the  trends  in  birth 
rates  over  the  next  few  years.  They  point 
to  the  possibility  that  we  may  be  ap- 
proaching a  zero  population  growth  pe- 
riod. 

However,  this  report  does  point  out 
quite  \igorously  that  we  are  going  to 
have  to  deal  vei-y  seriously  with  the  ques- 
tion of  the  distribution  of  our  popula- 
tion. The  report  states — 

On  this  point  th,ere  Is  no  argument.  Too 
many  Americans  have  seen  the  sorrowful 
face  of  the  deteriorating  central  city,  the 
awesome  pattern  of  suburban  spravt'l,  and 
the  sullen  stagnation  of  the  small  town. 

And  at  another  point  the  report 
states — 

Our  population  has  been  concentrating  in- 
creasingly, not  only  in  cities,  but  more  and 
more  proportionately  into  a  few  rather  large 
urban  masses.  This  has  resulted  In  a  lower- 
ing of  the  quality  of  life  in  both  urban  and 
rural  areas. 

The  report  concludes  that  unless  cor- 
rective action  is  taken  the  concentration 
of  our  population  in  a  relatively  few 
metropolitan  areas  will  continue.  It  in- 
dicates that  if  present  trends  continue 
almost  all  the  population  growth  in  the 
next  few  decades  will  be  concentrated 
in  the  12  largest  urban  regions  and  that 
at  least  50  percent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion will  be  found  in  three  great  metro- 
politan belts:  Boston- Washington,  Chi- 
cago-Pittsburgh, San  Francisco-San 
Diego. 

Thus,  the  staff  concludes : 

The  country  faces  an  important  though 
very  difficvUt  and  complex  choice :  whether  to 
allow  existing  trends  to  shape  the  future 
distribution  of  population,  or  whether  to  seek 
a  different  spatial  distribution  of  the  popu- 
lation by  means  of  decisive  public  pwllcy. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  na- 
tional goals  research  staff  has  quite 
properly  pointed  to  population  distribu- 


tion as  a  major  public  policy  concern  of 
the  future.  And  I  hope  that  this  report 
will  help  to  stimulate  and  expand  the 
debate  that  is  already  going  on  in  this 
area. 

For  several  years  now  a  number  of 
us  in  Congress  have  been  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  laot  that  the  distribution  of 
our  population  is  becoining  needlessly 
and  dangerously  tilted  toward  the  major 
metropolitan  centers  and  away  from  the 
small  communities.  We  have  urged  that 
a  commitment  to  expand  economic  and 
social  and  cultural  opportunities  in  the 
smaller  towns  and  cities  and  farm  com- 
munities of  rural  America  should  be  of 
highest  national  priority.  We  have  argued 
that  the  great  problems  of  the  cities  are 
intertwined  with  the  problems  of  rural 
America.  We  have  argued  that  one  of  the 
policy  questions  that  must  be  dealt  with 
in  dealing  with  the  crisis  of  the  cities  is 
that  of  how  to  keep  more  and  more  peo- 
ple from  crowding  into  them. 

Mr.  President,  for  my  own  part,  I  have 
suggested  several  rural  community  de- 
velopment policy  initiatives  including: 
the  Riu^l  Job  Development  Act,  first  in- 
troduced in   1967  and   reinti-oduced  in 

1969  as  S.  15,  the  Rural  Community 
Development  Bank  bill  i  S.  3607  • ,  and  the 
Rural    Development    Highways    Act    of 

1970  iS.  3936).  Several  of  my  miieagues 
have  proposed  additional  policy  innova- 
tions. 

Therefore,  those  of  us  in  the  Congress 
and  outside  Government  who  have  been 
concerned  with  this  problem  the  past 
several  years  welcome  Uiis  contribution 
by  the  President's  national  goals  re- 
search staff.  I  hope  this  will  ser\-e  to  en- 
courage additional  action  here  in  the 
Congress  and  equally  Imjxirtant.  I  hope 
that  it  will  serve  to  encourage  the  ad- 
ministration to  begin  to  identify  and 
propose  concrete  policy  initiatives  of  its 
own. 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE 
CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  CONTRIB- 
UTES TO  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 
RATIFICATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
past  few  weeks,  advertisements  have  been 
published  in  many  of  the  major  news- 
papers in  our  Nation,  urging  the  defeat 
of  the  Genocide  Convention.  Unfortu- 
nately, these  advertisements  have  been 
based  on  emotional  and  illogical  argu- 
ments. 

Rational,  concise,  and  reasonable  dis- 
cussion is  absolutely  vital  on  this  issue. 
The  Foreign  Relations  subcommittee 
which  held  hearings  on  the  Genocide 
Convention  this  past  spring  heard  many 
well  reasoned  statements  on  both  sides 
of  this  issue.  One  of  the  most  cogent  ap- 
peals for  ratification  of  the  treaty  came 
from  the  statement  submitted  by  Mrs. 
Theodore  O.-  Wedel.  of  the  National 
Coimcil  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  of  the 
U.S.A. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  exerpts  from  the  statement  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Natiokajl  Council  or  the 
Chttkchss  or  Chbut  m  tbx  U.SmA.., 

Washington.  D.C..  April  23. 1970. 
Senator  Prakk  Chobch, 
Chairman.    Special    Subcommittee    on    the 
RatiflcatUxn  of  the  Genocide  Convention, 
Senate    Foreign    Relations    Committee. 
New   Senate   Office   Building,    Washing- 
ton, DC: 
Now  that  President  Nixon  has  salvaged  the 
convention  from  Its  20-year  limbo,  the  Senate 
has  an  opportunity  to  redeem  the  nation's 
earlier  inaction  by  consenting  to  ratlfloatlon. 
Speaking  on  behall  of  the  National  Council 
of  Churches,  I  urge  most  strongly  that  this 
be  done.  The  fact  that  75  nations  have  rati- 
fied the  Genocide  Convention  and  that  the 
United  States  Is  not  among  that  number  Is 
not  only  "anomalous",  as  the  Secrertary  of 
State  has  described  It;  It  Is  also  rather  scan- 
dalous. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  President  be- 
lieves ratification  would  be  In  the  national 
Interest,  and  that  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
Attorney  General  agree  that  there  are  no 
constitutional  obstficles  to  ratification,  there 
appears  to  be  little  validity  to  the  claimed 
legal  basis  of  the  "Imposition  to  ratification. 
In  fact,  the  AB.^  Sectfon  on  Individual  Rights 
and  Re6p>on«lbllltles  has  approved  a  repwrt,  I 
imderstand,  stating  that  none  of  the  legal 
objections  raised  both  In  1949  and  again  to- 
day stands  up  to  careful  analysis.  In  addi- 
tion, the  President  has  said  In  his  meesa^ 
to  the  Senate  that  affirmative  action  "will 
demonstrate  unequivocally  our  country's  de- 
sire to  participate  In  the  building  of  Interna- 
tional order  based  on  law  and  Jusrtlce."  There 
Is  a  strong  Implication  In  his  message  that 
such  a  demonstration  Is  necessary  If  the 
United  States  Is  to  maintain  Its  credibility 
on  human  rights  Issues.       j 

It  was  ten  years  ago.  In  June,  1960,  that 
the  National  Council  of  Churches  first  de- 
clared Its  conviction  that  "the  Genocide  Con- 
vention, which  the  United  States  signed  In 
1948,  should  be  ratified  without  delay."  This 
statement  was  made  In  the  context  of  ex- 
pressing a  broader  beUef ,  based  on  both  prac- 
tical reason  and  the  mandates  of  the  faith 
we  hold,  that  "the  United  States  Govern- 
ment should  renew  and  Invigorate  Its  leader- 
ship In  the  promotion  of  human  rights.'" 
Since  there  seems  to  have  been  at  least  a 
partial  abdication  from  that  leadership  role 
since  1948,  I  would  like  to  reiterate  that  con- 
viction and  that  belief  on  behalf  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches. 

Ratification  would  be  fully  In  keeping  with 
our  nation's  traditions  and  principles  and 
with  Its  support  of  the  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights.  Failure  to  ratify  would  be 
Interpreted  in  some  quarters,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  as  tacit  admission  of  some  U.S. 
involvement  in  acts  condemned  by  the  Con- 
vention and  could  only  cast  doubts  on  our 
commitment  to  Justice.  I  urge  your  subcom- 
mittee, the  Senate  F\)relgn  Relations  Com- 
mittee, and  flnaliy  the  full  Senate  to  give 
their  approval  to  ratification  of  the  Genocide 
Convention. 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Theodork  O.  Wedel. 


HON.  J.  FIFE  SYMINGTON 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the  Car- 
ibbean is  a  place  of  tranquil  waters  and 
idyllic  Islands,  but  we  should  not  forget 
that  it  is  also  the  birthplace  of  hurri- 
canes. A  political  hurricane  that  could 
have  assumed  significant  proportions  was 
recently  dispersed  in  its  infancy  by  the 
prompt  and  decisive  actions  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Trinidad  and  Tobago.  The 
Prime  Minister  and  his  colleagues  dis- 
played great  vigor  and  skill  and  are  to  be 
much  congratulated  for  abating  the 
storm. 


Of  necessity,  one  of  the  men  in  the 
eye  of  this  incipient  hurricane  was  the 
Honorable  J.  Fife  Symington,  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  Trinidad  and  Tobago.  His 
alert  reaction  to  the  crisis,  the  climate 
of  understanding  and  helpfulness  he  cre- 
ated which  made  it  possible  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  seek  his  assistance,  and  the 
low  personal  profile  he  maintained  all 
confirm  President  NiXdn's  g;ood  judgment 
in  appointing  him  to  this  delicate  post. 
One  of  the  best  accoimts  of  the  crisis 
in  Trinidad  was  published  in  the  Eve- 
ning Star  of  April  22  and  April  23.  1970. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  The  facts  will 
speak  for  themselves  in  detailing  the 
important  role  played  by  Ambassador 
Symington. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

us.  Ships  Called  in  TaiNiDAD  Riot;    Two 

Craft  To  Am  U.S.  CmzENs  If  Need  Arises 

(By  Jeremiah  OLeaj-y) 

An  American  naval  and  Marine  task  force 
today  was  churning  across  the  Caribbean 
toward  Trinidad  where  1.000  U.S.  citizens 
may  have  to  be  evacuated  because  of  civil 
disturbances  tind  a  mutiny  by  nearly  half 
of  Trinidad's  armed  forces. 

Three  deaths  were  repxsrted  during  out- 
breaks of  violence  in  Trinidad  last  night 
that  grew  out  of  the  arrest  of  13  black  power 
leaders,  the  Aasoclated  Press  reported.  And 
shooting  broke  out  In  Port  of  pain,  the  Trini- 
dad capital,  again  today. 

The  State  Department  asked  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  last  night  to  send  the  "mini- 
mum necessary  force  required  to  evacuate 
1,000  person^"  from  the  troubled  Island 
nation. 

The  Navy's  Caribbean  ready  force  Im- 
mediately ordered  the  helioopter-carrler 
Guadalcanal  and  the  amphibious  assault 
ship  Spiegel  Grove  to  sail  toward  Trinidad 
from  waters  near  Puerto  Rico. 

ENVOY     SEES     PRIME     MINISTER 

Prime  Minister  Eric  Williams  notified 
Ambassador  J.  Fife  Symington  Jr.  of  the 
armed  forces  mutiny  yesterday,  and  the 
envoy  relayed  his  concern  about  the  safety 
of  the  1.000  Americans  to  Washington. 

Williams,  a  former  professor  at  Howard 
University  before  he  became  prime  minister 
of  the  one-time  British  colony,  also  notified 
London  of  the  tense  situation  and  requested 
British  assistance. 

State  Department  sources  said  they  under- 
stood a  British  frigate  normally  stationed  In 
the  Caribbean  also  was  stemming  toward  the 
Island  on  the  north  coast  of  South  America. 

There  has  been  considerable  pwUtlcal  and 
labor  unrest  in  Trinidad  In  recent  weeks.  At 
least  some  of  the  problem  Is  attributed  to  a 
growing  black  p>ower  sentiment  In  Trinidad 
and  several  other  predominantly  black  former 
British  colonies  In  the  West  Indies. 

labor  troubles 

Williams  also  has  been  having  trouble  with 
Trinidad's  labor  unions  as  an  outgrowth  of 
chronic  unemployment  and  underemploy- 
ment. The  situation  came  to  a  head  yester- 
day when  the  crowds  went  on  a  rampage  In 
downtown  Port  of  Spain. 

Then,  Washington  sources  said,  the  mutiny 
took  place  among  the  700-man  Trimdad  and 
Tobago  Regiment,  the  Island's  only  military 
force. 

Eighty  soldiers  of  the  regiment  mutinied 
and  captured  300  other  soldiers.  Including  10 
officers,  to  hold  as  hostages. 

The  mutineers  also  seized  control  of  the 
regiment's  ammunition  dump  at  Chaguara- 
mas.  the  former  U.S.  naval  base  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Port  of  Spain. 


Later,  according  to  authoritartdve  reports 
reaching  here,  200  of  the  hostage  soldiers 
Joined  with  the  80  original  rebels  and  sent 
word  that  they  wanted  to  talk  to  the  prime 
minister. 

TWO   ARE  TfTT.i.m 

(United  Press  International  report  that  the 
mutineers  fought  with  loyal  troops  who  tried 
to  take  back  the  base.  One  man  on  each  side 
was  reported  killed.) 

Indications  from  Trinidad  were  that  the 
mutineers,  nearly  half  of  the  Trlnidadlan 
military  force,  were  demanding  the  release  of 
several  people  who  were  arrested  In  yester- 
day's rioting  and  also  were  seeking  changes 
In  the  government  of  Trinidad. 

A  meeting  was  arranged  for  5:45  p.m. 
yesterday  but  Washington  was  informed  that 
the  session  never  took  place.  It  was  at  this 
point  that  Williams — as  the  prime  minister 
of  a  nation  within  the  British  Common- 
wealth— asked  for  British  help. 

He  also  conferred  with  Ambassador  Sym- 
ington and  it  is  Eissumed  that  the  ambassa- 
dor asked  for  standby  assistance  from  the 
U.S.  Caribbean  fieet  because  of  the  uncer- 
tainties in  the  situation. 

Washington  sources  said  the  trouble  spot 
Is  approximately  30  hours  away  from  Puerto 
Rico  by  surface  vessel  and  that  the  U.S.  task 
force  Is  expected  to  arrive  In  Trlnidadlan 
waters  by  tomoirow  morning. 

Officials  said  no  decision  would  be  made 
about  carrying  out  an  evacuation  of  U.S. 
civilians  until  the  situation  clarifies. 

The  Guadalcanal  and  other  vessels  of  the 
Caribbean  ready  force  carry  a  batalUon  of 
Marines  which  could  be  quickly  moved 
ashore  by  helicopter  In  any  troubled  situ- 
ation. 

Sources  Indicated  there  was  no  thought 
of  an  American  Intervention  In  the  Trinidad 
crisis,  such  as  was  ordered  by  P»resldent  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson  In  1965  when  civil  war  broke 
out  between  units  of  the  armed  forces  of  the 
Dominican  Republic.  Dispatch  of  the  Ameri- 
can task  force  last  night  was  a  precautionary 
move,  sources  said,  and  was  deemed  prudent 
because  of  the  possibility  that  fighting  might 
break  out  between  the  loyal  and  mutineer 
forces  of  the  Trinldadlan  regiment. 

( According  to  the  Associated  Press,  the  vio- 
lence broke  out  yesterday  when  poUoe  tried 
to  bring  the  13  arrested  black  power  leaders 
to  the  military  camp  at  Tlburon  Bay  In  order 
to  ship  them  aboard  coast  guard  boats  to 
Nelson  Island,  a  small  detention  prison  off 
the  coast. 

But  when  they  arrived  at  the  camp,  Jxj- 
lice  were  turned  back  at  Its  gates  by  army 
guards  and  forced  to  take  their  prisoners 
back  to  town,  according  to  reports.) 


Trinidad  Aide  and  Rebel  Confer;  Two  Seek 
To  End  Crisis  After  Army  Mutiny 

Port  op  Spain. — A  rebel  army  officer  has 
begun  negotiations  with  Attorney  General 
Carleton  Phillips  of  Trinidad  to  end  a  two- 
day  mutiny  at  the  Chaguaramas  army  base, 
unofficial  sources  said  today. 

The  situation  at  the  base  11  miles  north  of 
Port  of  Spain  was  not  clear. 

The  army  said  It  had  the  situation  under 
control  and  that  some  rebels,  demanding  a 
bigger  voice  for  black  persons  on  the  island, 
had  fled  Into  the  hills  to  wage  guerrilla  war- 
fare. But  other  sources  said  the  mutineers 
still  held  the  base. 

The  death  toll  In  the  violence  rose  to  six 
today  when  police  shot  and  killed  a  man  who 
was  trying  to  blow  up  a  power  substation  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  city.  At  least  40  rebels 
were  reported  wounded  in  fighting  at  Cha- 
guaramas. 

U.S.  ARMS  BROTTGHT  IN 

Blacks  make  up  about  43  percent  of  the 
population  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago  and  the 
current  unrest  began  yesterday  when  black 
power  advocates  led  violent  demonstrations 


In  the  streets  demanding  more  power  in  gov- 
ernment. 

At  least  60  army  troops  mutinied  In  sup- 
port of  the  black  power  movement  and  seized 
the  arms  and  ammunition  depot  at  Cha- 
guaramas. 

The  sources  said  one  of  the  rebel  officers, 
Lt.  Rex  La  Salle,   began  negotiations  with 
loyal  units  today  to  end  the  mutiny.  Prime 
Minister    Eric     Williams'     residence    would  , 
neither  confirm  nor  deny  the  report. 

U.S.  arms  and  ammunition  were  lemded 
yesterday  for  loyal  troops  whose  own  supplies 
were  seized  by  rebels.  Government  sources 
said  British  Commonwealth  troops  from  Ja- 
maica and  Guyana  had  landed  to  help  put 
down  the  mutiny. 

CURFEW   IS  relaxed 

The  government  relaxed  Its  nationwide 
dusk-to-dawn  curfew  to  cover  only  Port  of 
Spain  and  San  Fernando,  the  twb  biggest 
cities. 

Plarco  International  airport  was  opened 
this  morning.  It  was  closed  earlier  under  a 
state  of  selge  declared  by  the  government. 

Sporadic  gunfire  erupted  in  the  slum  sec- 
tion of  the  capital  after  nightfall  yesterday 
and  a  fire  destroyed  four  buildings  and  seven 
vehicles  at  Camp  Ogden,  an  army  outpost 
six  miles  from  ChagUEU-amas. 

kSlx  U.S.  ships  with  2,000  Marines  aboard 
stood  offshore  to  evacuate  the  approximately 
1,000  American  residents  and  additional  tour- 
ists If  necessary. 

In  Washington,  the  State  Department  said 
the  United  States  was  selling  the  small  arms 
to  Trinidad  for  cash  at  the  government's  re- 
quest. 

ARMS  ARE   LISTED 

The  department  said  the  arms  Included 
ten  81-mllllmeter  mortars,  200  81-mm.  shells, 
75.000  rounds  of  ammunition  for  general 
purpose  machine  guns,  7,500  rounds  of  9-mm. 
ammunition,  100  two-Inch  mortar  smoke 
bombs,  50  81-mm.  smoke  bombs  and  50  ma- 
chlneguns. 

Department  aides  indicated  Prime  Minister 
Williams  had  granted  approval  for  U.S.  land- 
ing parties,  to  come  ashore  for  the  express 
purpose  of  evacuating  U.S.  citizens.  If  that 
should  become  necessary. 

But  they  discouraged  the  notion  that  the 
United  States,  at  this  point,  has  any  Inten- 
tion of  intervening  In  Trinidad  In  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  did  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public In  1965. 

Prom  London,  the  British  Defense  Ministry 
announced  It  has  alerted  two  guided  missile 
frigates  in  the  Caribbean  for  possible  emer- 
gency dvity. 

VENEZUELA    ASKED    TO    HELP 

Trinidad's  ambassador  to  nearby  Venezuela, 
George  Daniel,  told  newsmen  in  Caracas  that 
Williams  has  asked  Venezuela  for  help,  too, 
"on  the  same  principles  he  requested  (aid) 
from  the  United  States  and  England." 

Daniel  told  newsmen  "the  soldiers  who 
staged  the  small  army  revolt  have  taken  to 
the  mountains,  carrying  along  ammunitions 
and  all  sorts  of  weapons  from  the  Chaguara- 
mas base  and  arsenal.  .  .  . 

"Their  Idea  might  be  to  start  a  guerrilla 
operation  against  the  established  constitu- 
tional order." 

Daniel  made  his  remarks  shortly  after 
speaking  by  telephone  to  Williams,  who  kept 
silent  on  the  uprising. 

UNEMPLOYMENT   NOTED 

The  ambassador  attributed  the  army  revolt 
to  the  "well-cemented  IntranqulUty  which 
has  been  exploited  by  black  power  elements 
among  students  and  the  unemployed." 

An  unemployment  rate  of  25  percent  among 
the  Island's  blacks  led  to  street  demonstra- 
tions beelnnlng  In  March.  A  protest  Tuesday 
led  to  the  outbreak  of  fighting  and  the  up- 
rising in  the  army. 

"The  control  of  our  economy  and  Industry 
m  foreign  hands  has  led  to  well-grounded  In- 


disposition," Daniel  said.  "This  explains  part 
of  what  Is  taking  place  right  now." 

Trinidad,  about  the  size  of  Rhode  Island  Is 
the  most  southerly  of  the  West  Indies  Islands. 
The  Chaguaramas  arsenal  was  one  of  the 
former  U.S.  Navy  bases  obtained  by  the 
United  States  from  Britain  In  exchange  for 
50  destroyers  after  World  War  II. 


ADDRESS  BY  MARITIME  ADMINIS- 
TRATOR ON  GREAT  LAKES-ST. 
LAWRENCE  SEAWAY 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  two  im- 
portant steps  in  the  development  of  com- 
merce through  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  were  taken  last  week.  The 
first  came  in  an  address  by  Maritime  Ad- 
ministrator Andrew  Gibson  at  a  July  15 
luncheon  sponsored  by  the  American 
Shipbuilding  Co.  Mr.  Gibson  announced 
an  affirmative  policy  of  promoting  water- 
borne  commerce  in  the  Great  Lakes  when 
he  stated: 

Beginning  today.  It's  my  hope  that  by 
working  together  the  Great  Lakes  maritime 
Industry  and  the  Maritime  AdmlnlBtratlon 
can  effectively  achieve  a  more  productive, 
more  modem  and  more  profitable  Great 
Lakes  fleet,  one  better  able  to  meet  the  needs 
of  Great  Lakes  shippers  today  and  tomorrow. 

The  second  important  step  was  a  first- 
hand look  at  the  Great  Lakes,  from 
Cleveland  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator aboard  an  ore  carrier.  To  my 
knowledge,  this  is  the  first  such  tour  of 
the  Great  Lakes  ever  taken  by  a  Maritime 
Administrator. 

Recently,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Gibson  point- 
ing out  that  none  of  the  ships  proposed 
as  a  result  of  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion's design  competition  conformed  to 
the  limitations  of  the  seaway  locks.  Con- 
sequently. I  was  particularly  pleased  by 
the  recognition  indicated  in  Mr.  Gibson's 
address  of  the  need  to  tailor  the  design 
of  at  least  one  ship  developed  in  the  com- 
petition— the  multipui-pose  Kennebec 
class  of  Bath  Industries — in  order  tliat  it 
will  be  suitable  for  seaway  transit.  Fur- 
thermore, in  response  to  my  letter,  Mr. 
Gibson  indicated  that  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration has  developed,  in  addition 
to  the  Kennebec  design,  a  general  pur- 
pose cargo  ship  capable  of  traversing  the 
seaway. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition,  I  am  pleased 
that  research  efforts  are  going  forward 
to  strengthen  ships  for  an  extended-sea- 
son operation,  and  that  a  Chicago  office 
of  the  Maritime  Administration  Is  being 
opened  to  work  directly  with  maritime 
industries  in  the  Great  Lakes  region. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  letter  of  June 
23,  the  text  of  a  letter  dated  July  8  from 
the  Administrator,  and  the  text  of  his 
address  at  the  Cleveland  limcheon  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

June  23,  1970. 
Hon.  Andrew  E.  Gibson, 
Administrator,  Maritime  Administration, 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Gibson:  The  maritime  bill  which 
has  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
Is  pending  before  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee Includes  a  provision  designating  the 
Great  Lakes  as  a  fourth  seacoast. 

Such  a  designation  makes  applicable  to 


the  Great  Lakes  an  obligation  imposed  upon 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  through  the 
Maritime  Administrator,  under  Section  210 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936,  for  "the 
creation  of  an  adequate  and  well-balanced 
merchant  fleet.  Including  vessels  of  all  types, 
to  provide  shipping  service  essential  for 
maintaining  the  flow  of  the  foreign  commerce 
of  the  United  States.  .  .  ." 

Furthermore,  since  the  Great  Lakes-St. 
Lawrence  Sleaway  System  has  been  desig- 
nated as  an  essential  trade  route,  the  Sec- 
retary Is  required  under  Section  211  to  de- 
termine "The  type.  size,  speed,  method  of 
propulsion  and  other  requirements  of  the 
vessels  . .  .  which  should  be  employed  in  such 
serviced  or  on  such  routes  or  lines  .  .  .  with  a 
view  to  furnishing  adequate,  regular,  certain 
and  permanent  service.  .  .  ." 

In  the  light  of  t"his  legislative  framework, 
my  staff  has  reviewed  the  various  ship  plans 
which  resulted  from  the  recent  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration design  competition.  While  the 
resulting  ships  undoubtedly  will  make  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  most  of  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine,  we  find  that  the  over- 
all dimensions  of  the  mid-range  bulk  car- 
riers are  such  that  It  would  not  be  possible 
for  them  to  transit  the  Seaway  and  thus  be 
of  use  In  the  Great  Lakes. 

You  are  aware  that  although  there  has 
been  a  growing  use  of  the  Great  Lakes  ports 
by  modern  European  ships,  there  has  been  a 
steady  decline  of  use  by  American  vessels  in 
foreign  trade. 

I  would  very  much  appreciate  It  if  your 
staff  would  review  the  proposed  plans  to  de- 
termine if  sufficient  modification  could  be 
made  In  the  designs  to  permit  their  ready 
availability  for  Seaway  use.  I  shall  appre- 
ciate hearing  from  you  at  your  early  con- 
venience. 

Sincerely, 

Robert  P.  GRirriN, 

U.S.  Senator. 

U.  S.  Department  or  Commerce. 

Washington,  D.C,  July  8,  1970. 
Senator  Robert  P.  Griffin, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Griffin  :  This  Is  In  response 
to  your  letter  of  June  23,  1970.  in  which  you 
refer  to  the  legislative  framework  dealing 
with  the  creation  of  an  adequate  and  well 
balanced  merchant  fleet  with  special  ref- 
erence to  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way System.  You  indicate  that  the  overall 
dimensions  of  the  mid-range  bulk  carriers, 
the  design  of  which  resulted  from  the  re- 
cent Maritime  Administration  design  com- 
petition, appear  to  be  such  that  it  would 
not  be  possible  for  them  to  transit  the  Sea- 
way. 

As  you  have  suggested,  a  re\'lew  of  the 
designs  by  our  staff  indicate  that  the  Kenne- 
bec class  can  be  sailed  through  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  and  is  designed  to  carry  ore, 
bulk  or  general  cargoes.  This  versatile  ship 
has  a  beam  of  75'  with  an  overall  length  ol 
570'  having  a  deadweight  capacity  of  21.000 
tons  In  ocean  service.  Due  to  limited  Seaway 
draft  conditions,  the  capacity  through  the 
Seaway  must  of  necessity  be  somewhat  less. 
However,  by  adding  approximately  160'  to 
the  length,  the  capacity  of  the  slilp  under 
Seaway  conditions  would  be  p.pproxlmate'.v 
20.000  DWT  and  under  ocean  conditions 
could  carry  27,000  DWT.  Ships  for  Great 
Lakes  operation  alone,  excluding  the  Sea- 
way, can  of  course  be  considerably  larger. 

In  addition,  the  Maritime  Administration 
has  developed  an  18  Knot  74'  beam  general 
purpose  cargo  ship  with  alternate  ocean  ca- 
pacities of  15.000  to  19.000  DWT  depending 
upon  length.  Under  limited  Seaway  draft 
conditions,  these  tonnage  capacities  would 
be  somewhat  less,  however  the  bale  cubic 
capacities  are  very  high.  Enclosed  Is  a  bro- 
chure describing  this  design. 

Of  equal  Importance  to  the  availability  of 
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these  aforementioned  designs  Is  ovir  policy 
c!  considering  construction  subsidy  support 
for  ships  other  than  those  developed  in  our 
recent  CMX  design  competition.  Any  opera- 
tor or  group  of  operators  who  require  spe- 
cialized designs  and  who  wish  to  construct  a 
series  of  modern  ships  under  our  new  pro- 
gram will  receive  the  same  consideration  as 
those  applicants  who  consider  our  new 
standard  designs  to  be  more  suitable.  Our 
goal  Is  to  develop  a  competitive  merchant 
marine. 

A  review  of  the  1969  Great  Lakes  foreign 
trade  indicates  that  97%  of  the  total  in- 
bound cargo  came  from  the  United  King- 
dom/Continent, Mediterranean  and  the  Par 
East,  while  83%  of  all  outbound  cargo  went 
to  the  same  areas.  The  predominant  cargoes 
were  animal  feeds,  corn  and  wheat,  oil  seeds 
and  nuts,  iron  tmd  steel  scrap,  steel  plates 
and  sheets,  alcoholic  beverages,  and  large 
quantities  of  foodstuffs.  The  majority  of  the 
foreign  flag  ships  now  carrying  these  com- 
modities are  reasonably  modern  breakbulk 
shipw  with  speeds  of  15-16  knots.  It  would  be 
our  evaluation  that  the  Kennebec  class 
multipurpose  ships  or  the  MarAd  design 
might  prove  attractive  to  U.S.  flag  operators 
providing  they  are  able  to  book  the  cargo. 

As  already  stated,  we  stand  willing  to  work 
with  all  Interested  operators  or  to  consider 
alternate  designs  considered  more  suitable 
to  carry  Great  Lakes  cargoes.  If  I  can  be 
of  further  assistance,  please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely, 

A.  E.  Oebson, 
Administrator. 

Remarks  by  A.  E.  Gibson,  Marftime 
Admin  ISTRATOR 

I  am  told  that  If  my  visit  today  does  not 
actually  represent  the  first  journey  of  a 
Maritime  Administrator  to  the  Great  Lakes, 
at  least  such  visits  have  been  so  rare  that 
no  one  can  remember  the  last  occurrence, 
and  it  must  be  obvious  that  past  maritime 
policy  has  contributed  much  of  the  under- 
lying reason  for  this  conspicuous  absence. 

The  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936,  which 
has  been,  and  will  continue  to  direct  United 
States  maritime  affairs  until  the  enactment 
of  new  legislation  anticipated  later  this  sum- 
mer, was  specifically  designed  by  the  Con- 
gress to  provide  this  Nation  with  a  merchant 
fleet  which  could  be  "sufficient  to  carry  Its 
domestic  waterbome  commerce  and  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  waterbome  export 
and  Import  foreign  commerce  .  .  .  [and] 
cap>able  of  serving  as  a  naval  and  military 
auxiliary  in  time  of  war  or  national 
emergency." 

Although  this  is  a  far  reaching  directive 
the  administration  of  the  Act  has  dictated 
that  virtually  all  of  the  effort  and  assist- 
ance go  to  the  preservation  of  the  essential 
trade  routes  In  foreign  commerce  and  there- 
fore there  has  been  relatively  little  atten- 
tion paid  to  contract  carriers  engaged  In  the 
transportation  of  bulk  cargoes,  which  rep- 
resent so  much  of  the  Great  Lakes  traffic. 

Given  such  emphasis,  It  is  not  surprising 
that  over  the  years  the  lines  of  communica- 
tion between  the  Maritime  Administration 
and  the  shipping  community  on  the  Great 
Lakes  have  been  virtually  non-existent. 

My  presence  here  today  is  to  provide  evi- 
dence that  it  Is  our  desire  to  establish  a 
closer  and,  hopefully,  a  mutually  beneficial 
rolationahlp  for  the  future.  The  recent  In- 
stallation of  Admiral  Trimble  as  President 
of  the  Lake  CJarrlers  Association,  provides 
this  Region  and  the  Industry  with  an 
exceedingly  able  and  knowledgeable  indi- 
vidual with  whom  we  In  Government  can 
effectively  work,  and  I  congratulate  those 
responsible  for  being  able  to  persuade  him 
to  lead  their  organization. 

During  the  1968  election  campaign,  Richard 
Nixon  laid  the  groundwork  for  his  future 
maritime  program.  This  was  a  proposal  of 
far  reaching  significance  and  It  was  the  di- 


rect outgrowth  of  his  concern  for  our  mari- 
time well-being.  In  It,  he  fully  recognized  the 
problems  of  the  Great  Lakes.  The  President 
said  at  that  time : 

"Unsubsldized  sectors  of  our  merchant  fieet 
must  be  given  attention  so  that  they  too  can 
replace  their  deteriorating  fleets  in  the  Im- 
mediate future.  Included  In  this  category 
are  .  .  .  the  Great  Lakes  operators  who  dally 
face  competition  from  their  government-as- 
sisted counterparts. 

"Although  the  Eisenhower  administration 
provided  the  United  States  with  a  fourth  sea- 
coast,  through  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  the 
I  past]  administration  has  chosen  to  turn  its 
back  on  this  Inland  network  of  water  trans- 
poratlon.  Certainly  (thlsl  segment  of  our 
merchant  marine  can  be  stimulated  by  tax 
incentives.  .  .  .  The  United  States,  In  turn, 
can  expect  [It)  to  make  a  capital  commit- 
ment in  new  sliips  and  facilities." 

Throughout  that  remarkable  speech.  Pres- 
ident Nixon  outlined  a  definite  plan  of  action 
to  bring  about  a  reversal  of  the  steady  de- 
cline that  our  merchant  marine  has  suf- 
fered for  too  many  years. 

In  developiiig  the  actual  provisions  and 
machinery  to  carry  out  the  President's  direc- 
tives, those  of  us  in  the  new  Administration 
faced  many  problems,  one  of  the  major  ones 
being  the  direction  and  emphasis  with  which 
we  would  focus  ova  effort.  We  believed  that 
the  fleet  required  to  carry  our  foreign  com- 
merce must  have  the  top  priority.  The  dis- 
appearance of  two-thirds  of  this  fleet  In  the 
next  few  years  was  too  large  a  problem  to  be 
deferred.  That  our  order  of  priority  was  cor- 
rect was  dramatically  borne  out  earlier  this 
year  when  the  Brltlsli  underwriters  projxjsed 
increased  Insurance  rates  for  cargo  carried 
on  ships  25  years  or  older.  By  this  one  direc- 
tive, had  it  been  allowed  to  be  imjplemented. 
the  resulting  higher  rates  would  have  driven 
some  250  of  our  present  650  ship  fleet  en- 
gaged In  foreign  trade  from  the  sea  lanes. 
Fortunately,  we  were  able  to  forestall  the  im- 
plementation of  this  scheme,  but  the  hand- 
writing Is  on  the  wall. 

With  domestic  trades  protected  from  direct 
competition  through  our  cabotage  laws,  we 
believed  that  this  would  at  least  give  us  some 
breathing  space  to  get  the  foreign  trade  fleet 
on  the  road  to  modernization  before  turning 
our  attention  to  the  domestic  fleet  and  this 
was  reflected  in  the  enabling  legislation  sent 
to  the  Congress  last  December. 

During  the  course  of  the  extensive  hear- 
ings, particularly  through  the  untiring  efforts 
of  our  host  George  Steinbrenner  and  Admiral 
Hlrschfleld,  until  his  recent  second  retire- 
ment the  distinguished  head  of  the  Lake 
Carriers  Association,  through  the  continuous 
concern  expressed  by  the  Great  Lakes  delega- 
tion In  the  Congress,  such  as  Ohio's  able, 
hardworking  Representative  Charles  Mosher, 
it  became  apparent  that  the  problems  of  the 
domestic  operators  on  the  Great  Lakes  would 
have  to  have  immediate  attention.  The  Con- 
gress therefore  advanced  the  time  table  and 
has  provided  the  avenues  Into  which  this 
effort  Is  to  be  channeled.  We  In  the  Admin- 
istration are  prepared  to  carry  out  their 
mandate 

As  the  proposed  legislation  now  stands.  It 
contains  three  major  provisions  that  offer 
substantial  assistance  to  the  Great  Lakes 
operators. 

First,  the  bill  would  allow  for  the  creation 
of  tax  deferred  constniction  reserve  funds 
for  the  fli^ancing  of  new  ship  building.  This 
was  the  primary  benefit  sought  by  your  Asso- 
ciation, and  Mr.  Steinbrenner.  In  his  testi- 
mony, estimated  that  this  provision  could 
double  the  number  of  ships  planned  for 
construction  on  the  Lakes  In  the  next  5  to  10 
years. 

This  Is  a  most  significant  provision  and 
Its  utility  is  well  Illustrated  by  those  sub- 
sidized operators  who  have  previously  held 
this  privilege.  The  fact  that  this  liner  fleet 
is  the  most  modem  segment  of  our  merchant 
marine  Is  due  in  large  part  to  the  ability  to 


set  aside  funds  for  rebuilding  their  fleet 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  paid  as 
taxes.  That  this  ocean  fleet  contains  many 
of  the  most  productive  and  competitive  ships 
in  world  liner  trade  provides  conclusive 
evidence  that  the  reserve  fund.s  have  been 
effectively  utilized,  and  I  am  sure  that  your 
efforts  in  the  coming  years  will  be.  equally 
well  directed. 

The  second  provision  that  will  assist  you  in 
the  ship  replacement  program  is  the  expan- 
sion of  the  Ship  Mortgage  Insurance  program. 
We  have  asked  the  Congress  to  raise  the 
ceiling  on  the  amount  of  insurance  that  can 
be  written  from  the  present  $1  billion  to  $3 
billion.  Because  of  the  financial  strength  of 
many  of  the  Great  Lakes  owners  in  the  past.v 
such  mortgage  insurance  has  never  been  \ 
utilized,  but  in  this  day  of  abnormally  high 
Interest  rates  its  use  is  becoming  almost 
es.sentlal  to  obtain  the  required  financing 
at  anything  approaching  reasonable  rates. 

The  third  provision  of  the  new  legislation 
specifically  designed  to  benefit  this  region 
would  recognize  that  foreign  trade  within 
the  Great  Lakes  is  subject  to  the  same  com- 
petitive pressures  as  other  foreign  trade  and 
therefore  entitles  the  operator  to  the  same 
aid  and  consideration  as  those  steamship 
comfxanles  competing  in  other  areas.  The  pro- 
posed new  legislation  corrects  this  previous 
omission  and  establishes  the  Great  Lakes 
officially  as  our  Fourth  Seacoest. 

With  the  enactment  of  the  new  legisla- 
tion these  provisions  will  be  available  to 
assist  you  to  modernize  your  fieets  and  more 
effectively  compete  with  your  Canadian 
counterparts. 

In  his  message  to  Congress  delivering  the 
new  maritime  plan,  the  President  character- 
ized it  as  a  "challenge  and  opportunity."  He 
challenged  the  American  ship  operating  and 
shipbuilding  industries  to  gain  their  former 
pre-eminence  and  again  become  a  vigorous 
part  of  the  American  economy.  To  achieve 
this,  this  program  will  provide  the  necessary 
opportunities  through  an  expansion  of  the 
shipbuilding  program,  through  extension  of 
tax  deferred  reserve  funds,  and  through  a 
revised  and  extended  operating  subsidy 
system. 

A  significant  Improvement  In  U.S.  flag  f>ar- 
tlclpatlon  in  our  trade  and  lower  shipbuild- 
ing costs  are  expected  In  return  for  the  In- 
creased-Government  support.  This  level  of 
support  is  not  intended  to  shore  up  un- 
economical operations  either  In  ship  con- 
struction or  in  ship  operation,  but  to  pro- 
vide added  Incentive  for  improving  the 
efficiency  with  which  ships  are  built  and 
cargo  Is  moved.  We  believe  opportunities  ex- 
ist here  in  the  Lakes  as  in  other  areas  to 
make  improvements  that  will  lead  to  the  de- 
velopment of  increasingly  productive  ships. 
The  twc  giant  ore  carriers  being  buUt  on 
Lake  Erie  are  examples  of  the  application 
of  such  improved  technology.  Bigger  and 
faster  than  previously  existing  ships  on  the 
Lakes,  they  have  modern  Internal  cargo 
handling  equipment  that  can  do  for  the 
movement  of  bulk  cargoes  what  the  con- 
tainer has  done  In  revolutionizing  the  move- 
ment of  packaged  goods  In  our  International 
trade. 

To  help  the  shipyard  Industry  to  achieve 
the  President's  goals,  we  are  revising  our 
procurement  procedures  to  create  an  envi- 
ronment in  which  the  strengths  and  bene- 
fits of  the  private  enterprise  system  can  be 
more  readily  achieved.  In  this  connection, 
we  have  departed  "from  past  practices  in 
which  the  shipyards  had  no  control  over  the 
designs  of  the  ships  they  built. 

Under  the  Nixon  program  the  shipyards 
will  develop  the  designs,  providing  them  with 
the  opportunity  to  eliminate  costly  frills  and 
the  incentive  to  develop  innovative  features 
that  will  attract  buyers.  In  contrast  to  past 
practices  where  the  shipyards  were  called 
upon  to  build  a  small  number  of  ships  of  a 
given  design,  we  will  consolidate  orders  of 
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Identical  ships  to  enable  the  yards  to  build 
them  in  series. 

In  addition  as  a  departure  from  previous 
practices,  in  which  contracts  were  awarded 
on  the  basis  of  firm,  fix'ed  prices,  the  ship- 
yards will  be  given  the  latitude  to  negotiate 
price  with  prospective  customers. 

Surely,  the  Government,  the  taxpayer,  the 
ship  operator  and  tl-.e  ship  builder  will  bene- 
fit from  these  new  procurement  procedures. 

In  reference  to  design  development,  the  ' 
Maritime  Administration  commissioned  two 
shipyards  to  develop  preliminary  designs  of 
the  vessel  tyTJes  that  will  be  required  to  in- 
crease U.S.  foreign  trade  carriage  in  this  dec- 
ade. A  total  of  13  basic  designs  were  devel- 
oped by  these  contractors. 

We  have  worked  closely  with  Senator  Rob- 
ert GriiTui  of  Michigan  and  his  staff  in  the 
ship  designs  study  to  be  sure  that  some  of 
the  ships  developed  under  this  program  would 
possess  the  characteristics  for  successful  Sea- 
wav  operation,  with  the  result  that  the  Ken- 
nebec c;as.= — a  multi-purpose  carrier  designed 
by  Bath  Iron  Works  Corporation  for  the  car- 
riage of  ore.  bulk  and  general  cargoes — is 
ide.allv  suited  for  Great  Lakes-Seaway  serv- 
ice. This  versatile  ship  has  a  beam  of  75  feet, 
an  overall  length  of  570  feet  and  a  dead- 
weight of  21.000  tons  in  ocean  service.  An 
elongated  verMon  of  this  class  Is  available 
to  operate  as  a  20.000  deadweight  ton  ship 
In  Seaway  service  and  27.000  ton  in  ocean 
service  and  as  such  closely  resembles  the  most 
modern  ships  recently  built  for  Great  Lakes 
operations.  I  refer  to  the  French  vessel  Eglan- 
tine and  Nanfri  of  Norwegian  registry. 

We  will  shortly  fund  several  research  proj- 
ects that  can  conceivably  have  a  measurable 
impact  on  your  future.  Two  of  these  projects 
are  directly  aimed  at  lessening  some  of  the 
constraints  on  vour  operations. 

One  projec'.  calls  for  a  study  of  the  effect 
of  railroad  rate  structures  on  the  shipment 
of  export  cargoes  through  Great  Lakes  ports. 
We  are  Interested  In  determining  the  less  of 
business  to  ports,  operators,  or  shipbuilders, 
caused  by  existing  rate  practices  and  we 
hope  to  determine  the  probable  effect  on  the 
Great  Lakes  area  should  the  rail  freight  rate 
structure  'oe  revised.  I  am  pleased  to  note 
the  recent  actions  on  the  part  of  a  railroad 
and  a  shipping  company  to  reduce  such  in- 
equities. The  decision  of  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad  to  offer  unit-train  rates  on  coal 
moving  to  South  Chicago  for  reshlpment  by 
vessel  to  utllltv  plants  around  Lake  Michi- 
gan Is  a  hopeful  sign.  The  Oglebay  Norton 
contract  with  the  Niagara  Mohawk  Power 
Corporation  to  ship  coal  from  western  Lake 
Erie  ports  to  the  company's  p>ower  plant  north 
of  Buffalo  is  another.  This  is  a  clear  indica- 
tion that  given  a  chance  to  compete  fairly 
the  economies  of  water  transportation  for 
bulk  commodities  must  inevitably  prevail. 

We  will  also  assist  In  re.search  Into  the  re- 
quirements to  ice-strengthen  vessels  in  the 
Lakes  to  enable  them  to  navigate  the  Lakes 
for  an  extended  season.  This  Is  a  project  we 
intend  to  have  in  operation  by  the  coming 
winter  and  It  is  Intended  that  the  results  of 
these  efforts  will  be  made  available  as  soon 
as  possible  so  that  they  can  be  incorporated 
m  future  designs.  * 

In  the  last  few  minutes  I  have  tried  to 
briefly  sketch  the  possible  effect  of  the  new 
maritime  legislation  for  the  Great  Lakes  and 
some  of  the  future  possibilities  concerning 
your  shipping  which  we  at  Maritime  are  ex- 
ploring. In  both  areas  we  welcome  your 
Interest  and  cooperation. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  point  out  one 
further  area  in  which  I  believe  more  of  the 
Government's  and  your  attention  could 
profitably  be  devoted.  The  hinterland  sur- 
rounding the  Great  Lakes  is  one  of  the  most 
productive  regions  in  this  country.  As  our 
economy  continues  to  expand,  we  can  ex- 
pect this  area  to  share  In  the  growth  of  our 
International  as  well  as  our  domestic  com- 
merce. The  tremendous  potential  of  this  re- 


gion In  terms  of  future  Industrial  develop- 
ment and  consequent  transp)ort!itlon  de- 
mands is  of  great  importance.  I  believe  that 
now  Is  the  time  to  start  planning  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  next  decades.  Complete  and 
accurate  market  analyses  and  forecasts  for 
potential  services  are  required,  for  the  ships 
we  build  today  must  be  able  to  serve  the 
needs  ol  commerce  in  the  decades  aliead.  We 
will  shortly  announce  the  opening  of  a  Chi- 
cago office  to  directly  work  with  the  mari- 
time industry  to  aid  in  this  effort  and  again 
we  will  count  on  your  assistance  to  make 
this  activity  truly  productive. 

Later  today,  together  with  Paul  Trimble,  I 
plan  to  board  a  Great  Lakes  ore  carrier  for 
a  firsthand  look  at  your  great  inland  ocean 
to  see  for  myseif  at  least  part  of  America's 
Fourth  Seacoast.  Beginning  today,  ifs  my 
hope  that  by  working  together  the  Great 
Lakes  maritime  Industry  and  the  Maritime 
Administration  can  effectively  achieve  a 
more  productive,  more  modern,  and  more 
profitable  Great  Lakes  fleet,  one  better  able 
to  meet  the  needs  of  Great  Lakes  shippers 
today  and  tomorrow. 


BATTLE  OF  THE   MONOCACY 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the  city 
of  Washington  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment have  good  reason  to  recall  with 
gratitude  the  Battle  of  the  Monocacy 
fought  on  July  9,  1864.  The  encounter  in 
Maryland  of  Union  and  Confederate 
forces  saved  the  National  Capital  from  a 
raid  if  not  rum,  saved  the  Government 
from  a  severe  setback,  and  spared  the 
Union  a  devastating  blow  to  morale. 

A  recent  retelling  of  the  story  of  the 
Battle  of  the  Monocacy,  written  by  Paul 
A.  Haley,  was  recently  published  in  the 
Post,  of  Frederick.  Md.,  on  July  11,  1970. 
I  ask  unanimous '  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record  as  a  reminder  that 
the  security  of  the  Capital  has  always 
depended  on  the  actions  of  brave  men. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Battle  op  Monocacy  Fought  106  Years  Ago 
(By  Paul  A.  Haley) 

Exactly  106  years  ago  July  9  at  Monocacy 
Junction  on  bofh  sides  of  the  river  from 
which  it  takes  Its  name  occurred  one  of  the 
decisive  battles  of  the  Civil  War. 

In  fact,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
bloody  conflict  staged  there  that  day  in  the 
view  of  several  thousand  Frederick  residents 
who  fiocked  to  neighboring  vantage  points 
to  watch  the  spectacle  saved  the  nation's  ca- 
pital from  being  captured  by  the  troops  of 
Lieut.  Gen.  Jubal  A.  Early. 

No  less  an  authority  than  the  Union  com- 
mander in  chief,  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant, 
makes  this  statement  in  the  history  of  the 
war  which  he  wrote  years  later  as  he  lay 
dying  of  cancer  of  the  throat  at  Mount 
McGregor  in  the  Adirondacks. 

He  says: 

"There  is  no  telling  how  much  the  salva- 
tion of  Waslalflgton  hung  on  the  efforts  of 
General  Lew  Wallace  leading  his  forlorn 
hope  on  the  banks  of  the  Monocacy  at  Fred- 
erick. 

"However,  had  General  Early  been  one  day 
earlier  in  arriving  at  the  gateway  of  Wash- 
ington he  might  have  taken  over  the  city 
before  the  reinforcements  I  sent  to  man  the 
forts  from  City  Point  had  time  to  arrive. 

"He  lost  tills  precious  day  In  overcoming 
the  courageous  but  greatly  Inferior  forces 
Gen.  Wallace  assembled  at  Frederick. 

"In  fighting  this  losing  but  decisive  battle. 
General  Wallace  contributed  more  to  the 
cause  by  the  defeat  of  the  men  under  him 


than  often  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  commander 
with  a  greatly  superior  force  who  wins  a 
victory." 

In  telling  the  story  of  the  Battle  of  Mono- 
cacy, It  is  necessary  to  paint  in  broadly  the 
status  of  the  opposing  armies  of  the  North 
and  South  in  the  summer  of  1864. 

General  Grant  with  some  100,000  finely 
equipped  Union  troops  had  brought  to  bay  in 
the  fortifications  in  front  of  Petersburg  south 
of  Richmond  and  the  gateway  to  that  capi- 
tal of  the  Confederacy  about  75.000  Confed- 
erate troops  under  the  brilliant,  daring,  and 
resourceful  Gener.^l  Robert  E.  Lee. 

The  war  between  the  North  and  the  South 
had  become  a  conflict  of  attrition.  Grant 
with  superior  numbers  and  an  apparently  In- 
exhaustible supply  of  manpower  In  the  north 
to  bring  in  as  reinforcements  «'as  relentlessly 
wearing  down  the  inferior  forces  of  Lee  whose 
manpower  reserve  from  the  South  was  vir- 
tually exhausted. 

In  this  situation,  the  war  was  mllit.artly 
lost,  and  Lee  knew  it.  It  was  only  a  question 
of  time  until  Grant  with  his  superior  force 
and  his  ability  to  lose  two  or  three  men  to 
Lee's  one  would  at  some  pwlnt  crack  the  con- 
stantly thinner  Confederate  defense  lines  at 
Petersburg  and  thereby  open  wide  the  gates 
of  Richmond. 

In  this  extremity.  General  Lee  and  Jeffer- 
son Davis  played  for  time. 

A  presidential  election  was  due  In  the  fall 
in  the  Union  States  which  were  badly  di- 
vided as  Grant's  death  toll  constantly 
mounted  as  he  probed  at  the  lines  of  Lee. 

Even  Lincoln  despaired  He  went  so  far 
about  this  time  as  to  WTlte  a  memorandum 
to  himself  and  have  it  signed  sight  unseen 
by  all  of  his  Cabinet.  He  then  quietly  filed 
it  with  his  papers  where  it  was  not  brought 
to  light  until  after  battlefield  victories  of 
the  summer  and  early  fall  changed  the  pic- 
ture sO  that  he  was  triumphantly  swept  tKick 
into  office. 

Lincoln's  memorandum,  however,  said: 

"As  of  this  date.  It  appears  that  the  Union 
cause  will  lose  in  the  fall  elections  and  that 
the  Democrats  will  elect  General  McClellan 
with  his  peace  program.  In  that  event,  it  will 
be  necessary  for  me  to  secure  the  co-opcra- 
tlon  of  McClellan  to  bring  the  war  to  a  close 
before  his  inauguration  because  he  will  never 
achieve  It  afterwards." 

It  was  in  the  light  of  this  hope  of  Lincoln's 
defeat  and  a  negotiated  peace  which  the 
.South  would  win  the  greater  part  of  Its  alms 
that  General  Lee  and  President  Davis  decided 
upon  the  audacious  step  of  attempting  to 
force  Grant  to  loose  his  bulldog  grip  on  the 
Petersburg  defense  line  by  sending  General 
Early  up  the  Shenandoah  Valley  to  attack 
Washington. 

They  knew  that  following  the  promises  of 
General  Grant  to  keep  steam  up  in  several 
transports  at  City  Point  on  the  James  River 
so  that  he  could  dispatch  troops  to  protect 
Washington  that  President  Lincoln  had  re- 
versed his  policy  of  four  years  of  keeping  a 
.strong  army  between  that  city  and  Richmond 
and  had  denuded  the  forts  ringing  the  na- 
tion's capital  of  all  but  a  few  thousand  con- 
valescent soldiers,  workers  in  the  government 
bureaus,  and  a  handful  of  militia. 

The  defenses  of  Washington  consisted  of 
53  widely  separated  forts  ringing  the  city.  To 
properly  man  them  and  handle  the  heavy 
artillery  required  a  force  of  40.000  men. 

At  best  in  the  summer  of  1864,  there  were 
only  7,000  of  these  convalescents  and  scrub 
troops  available. 

Douglas  Southall  Freeman,  probably  the 
greatest  historian  of  the  Civil  War  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  South.  pKiints  out  that 
following  the  death  of  Stonewall  Jackson, 
there  was  not  a  commanding  officer  with  suffi- 
cient audacity  and  sheer  guts  to  tackle  such 
an  assignment  as  Lee  offered  him  except  the 
fiery  Jubal  B^rly. 

FYom  his  thin  Petersburg  defense  lines, 
Lee  took  10.000  poorly  equipped  Infantry  of 
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whom  two-thirds.  Including  many  compexiy 
^  officers,  were  without  shoes. 

He  also  gave  Early  cavalry  and  heavy  artil- 
lery units  adding  up  to  some  4.000  additional 
troops. 

With  this  tiny  force  of  14.000  men.  Early 
was  given  the  assignment  of  Invading  Mary- 
land, capturing  either  Baltimore  or  Washing- 
ton, as  seemed  most  feasible  when  he  got  to 
Frederick,  and  freeing  17.000  Confederate  sol- 
diers held  prisoners  of  war  at  Point  Lookout 
for  whom  he  carried  rifles  In  his  trains  so 
that  they  could  support  his  attacks. 

The  invasion  was  so  pitifully  under- 
manned that,  as  usual,  the  northern  intel- 
ligence refused  to  credit  the  sllmness  of  the 
force. 

Detectives  attached  to  Grant's  Army  re- 
ported to  Washington  that  Early  was  invad- 
ing with  35.000  trained  troops  and  15.000 
cavalry.  aUthough  anyone  with  even  a  supier- 
flclfil  kno\^ledge  of  the  military  situation  of 
the  gouth  in  the  sujmmer  of  1864  would  have 
known  this  to  be  Impossible 

Early  advanced  rapidly  over  the  soft  dirt 
roads  of  Virginia  which  proved  no  hardship 
to  his  shoeless  troopers,  all  of  whom  planned 
to  get  re-shod  in  Frederick. 

He  crossed  his  army  over  the  Shepherds- 
town  and  WlUiamsport  fords  of  the  Potomac 
and  attempted  to  capture  the  Union  army  of 
General  Franz  Slegel  at  Harpers  Ferry. 

Slegel's  Germans — "I  fights  mit  Slegel" — 
hastily  evacuated  the  town,  however,  for  the 
commanding  Maryland  Heights  and  Early 
knowing  that  occupancy  of  Harper's  Perry 
was  Impossible  without  command  of  the 
Heights  abandoned  his  efforts  and  headed  for 
Washington  by  way  of  Boonsboro,  Middle- 
town,  and  Frederick. 

He  diverted  General  John  McCauslands 
cavalry  long  enough,  however,  to  make  a 
dash  for  Hagerstown.  where  on  a  threat  to 
bum  the  town  they  collected  $20,000  In  g^ld 
from  the  frightened  citizens. 

It  Is  time  now  to  turn  to  the  defensive  ef- 
forts of  i,he  Union  forces  In  Marylana  and 
Washington.  ^j! 

In  C'jcnmand  at  Baltimore  was  ^General 
Lew  Wallace  of  Indiana,  much  more  famous 
and  successful  later  as  a  novelist — he  wrote 
"Ben  Hur" — than  as  a  field  commander. 

Although  commanding  the  department  of 
Baltimore,  he  had  less  than  3,600  soldiers, 
most  of  them  Inexperienced,  as  Grant,  again, 
had  tapped  the  trained  men  for  service  at 
Petersburg.  > 

Receiving  word  from  Washington  that 
Early  was  on  his  way  up  the  Valley  with  hU 
invasion  army.  General  Wallace,  small  as  his 
force  was.  at  once  entrained  for  Monocacy 
Junction  at  Frederick. 

He  realized  that  It  was  at  Frederick  that 
Early  would  have  to  tip  his  hand  and  indi- 
cate whether  he  contemplated  an  attack  on 
Washington  or  Baltimore. 

Here  he  established  his  headquarters  at  a 
block  house  beside  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  bridge  and  hearing  that  Col.  David 
R.  Clendenln.  In  command  of  some  236  Un- 
ion cavalry  troops,  was  scouting  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Monocacy,  he  sent  for  him.  Informed 
him  of  Early's  expected  arrival,  and  ordered 
him  to  advance  to  the  peaks  of  the  Catoctln 
and  attempt  to  check  the  Confederate  army 
outside  Frederick  until  reinforcements  could 
arrive. 

Col.  Clendenln  went  out  the  National 
Road  to  the  peak  of  the  Oatoctlns  and  look- 
ing over  the  Mlddletown  Valley  saw  Early's 
advance  troops  consisting  of  General  Brad- 
ley T.  Johnston's  cavalry  advancing  from 
Mlddletown. 

There  was  a  slight  clash  between  the  op- 
posing horsemen,  but  Ool.  Clendenln,  obvi- 
ously out-classed,  finally  had  to  disengage 
and  retreat  into  Frederick  City. 

Fortuitously  during  the  ensuing  night,  the 
Sixth  Division  of  Grant's  Army  led  by  Gen. 
James  R.  Rickets  and  comprising  some  5.000 
seasoned  troops,  which  had  landed  in  Balti- 


more from  their  transports  from  the  James 
River,  came  Immediately  to  Monocacy  Junc- 
tion to  swell  General  Wallace's  little  army. 

What  had  appeared  hopeless  before,  now 
gave  promise  of  at  least  inflicting  some  dam- 
age on  the  Invaders  and  possibly  changing 
their  minds  about  continuing  to  either 
Washington  or  Baltimore. 

General  Wallace  determined  to  give  battle. 
He  posted  Rickett's  seasoned  troops  on  the 
hills  and  bluffs  overlooking  the  Monocacy 
southwesterly  from  the  old  wooden  bridge 
over  what  is  now  Route  355  or  the  Washing- 
ton TiuTipike  and  his  line  of  battle  extended 
for  about  a  mile. 

The  2,500  un-seasoned  troops  and  militia 
which  General  Wallace  had  brought  with 
him  initially  he  formed  in  line  of  battle  to 
defend  the  main  road  to  Baltimore,  giving 
them  what  he  considered  a  less  dangerous 
post  as  he  believed,  and  correctly  as  it  even- 
tuated, that  Early  aimed  at  Washington  and 
not  Baltimore. 

They  had  not  long  to  wait.  On  the  morning 
of  July  9  as  the  sun  came  up  in  a  huge  ball 
of  fire  presaging  one  of  the  hottest  days  of 
the  summer,  General  Early's  army  was  firmly 
in  possession  of  Frederick  City. 

His  bare-footed  troopers  at  once  raided 
every  shoe  store  In  the  city  and  remedied 
tills  deficiency  at  the  expense  of  the  Fred- 
erick merchants  who  had  to  take  their  pay 
for  the  shoes  in  worthless  Confederate  money. 
Meanwhile  the  commanding  general  had 
not  t>een  inactive.  Hastily  calling  the  mayor 
and  city  council  into  Ills  tent  he  Informed 
them  that  unless  they  Immediately  paid  him 
$200,000  in  gold  as  tribute  that  it  was  his 
intention  to  burn  the  city. 

With  the  more  or  less  willing  co-operation 
of  the  city's  banks,  the  Frederick  officials  as- 
sembled the  $200,000  and  paid  it  over,  thereby 
incurring  a  mimlcipal  debt  which  was  not 
paid  off  for  nearly  a  century. 

Closely  Interrogating  the  few  southern 
sympathizers  In  Frederick  City  whom  he 
could  contact.  General  Early  was  told  that 
General  Wallace  was  in  his  pathway  at 
Monocacy  Junction  with  2.500  men,  but  un- 
forttmately  for  him,  his  informants  were  not 
aware  of  the  arrival  during  the  previous 
night  of  Rickett's  seasoned  5.000  veterans. 

Shortly  after  9  A.M.,  General  Early  sent  his 
arUllery  out  of  Frederick  City  towards  Monoc- 
acy Junction  and  when  they  reached  a  com- 
manding eminence  they  opened  fire  at  ran- 
dom on  the  southern  banks  of  the  river. 

One  of  the  shots  opening  the  battle  struck 
a  blockhouse  along  the  railroad  line  and 
killed  two  men  of  the  151st  New  York  Regi- 
ment who  were  stationed  there  with  a  small 
company  as  sharpshooters. 

Under  cover  of  his  artillery.  Early  now  dis- 
patched a  skirmish  line  toward  Washington 
on  the  fields  of  the  present  battlefield. 

He  also  dispatched  sharpshooters  who  took 
possession  of  a  barn  on  the  Best  farm  lo- 
cated on  the  west  side  of  the  Monocicy  a 
short  distance  from  the  wooden  bridge  on 
the  turnpike  to  Rockville  and  Washington. 
Still  under  the  illusion  that  he  had  only 
to  contend  with  the  untrained  militia  assem- 
bled by  Gen.  Wallace  as  he  had  been  told 
by  the  southern  sympathizers  in  Fre^lerick 
City,  Early  viewed  the  impeding  battle  as 
merely  a  matter  of  brushing  aside  a  few 
pestiferous  flies  and  pus.hing  on  to  Washing- 
ton where  the  gold  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment inflamed  the  desires  of  both  he  and 
his  little  invasion  army. 

The  sharpshooters  proceeded  to  make  it 
very  uncomfortable  for  the  some  300  mem- 
bers of  the  10th  Vermont  Volunteers  who 
General  Wallace  had  located  near  the  wooden 
bridge  over  the  Monocacy. 

Meanwhile  the  Union  general  was  still  not 
positive  that  the  thrust  was  to  be  at  Wash- 
ington Inste.ad  of  Baltimore.  Great  clouds  of 
dust  arising  from  the  Baltimore  turnpike  had 
obviously  been  thrown  up  by  either  the 
cavalry  or  infantry  of  Ea.'-^y's  forces.  If  it  was 


the  former.  It  merely  denoted  a  raid,  but  if 
It  was  infantry,  the  skirmishing  along  the 
Washington  turnpike  might  be  merely  a  feint 
to  mask  a  drive  at  Baltimore. 

Within  an  hour  Union  sympathizers  from 
Frederick  City  malting  a  wide  detour  to  escape 
detection  by  Early's  forces  rode  up  to  Gen- 
eral Wallace  to  inform  him  that  the  dust 
on  the  Baltimore  Turnpike  was  caused  by  the 
latter's  dispatching  of  Generals  Rodes  and 
Johnston's  cavalry  toward  that  city  in  an 
attempt  to  reach  and  free  the  17,000  Con- 
federate prisoners  at  Point  Lookout. 

This  confirmed  the  Union  general's  orig- 
inal thesis  that  Early's  raid  was  aimed  at 
the  Jackpot — Washington — not  only  the  na- 
tion's capital  but  also  the  repvository  of  its 
cash  to  wage  war.  the  home  of  its  Presi- 
dent and  the  one  city  whose  capture  might 
so  dishearten  the  North  that  immediate 
peace  would  be  offered. 

Particularly,  reflected  Wallace,  was  this 
true  If  Early  carried  out  his  announced 
threat  of  burning  both  the  C.ipltol  Build- 
ing and  the  White  House  as  the  British  had 
done  in  the  War  of  1812. 

And  General  Wallace  had  also  been  in- 
formed by  emissaries  from  Washington 
sneaking  into  his  lines  the  night  before  that 
a  steamer  under  forced  draft  waited  In  the 
Potomac  to  take  President  Lincoln  and  his 
entire  Cabinet  to  Philadelphia  if  Early  man- 
aged to  overcome  the  pitiful  convalescents 
in  the  forts  ringing  the  city. 

Wallace's  thoughts  were  not  very  optimis- 
tic as  he  waited  for  the  mounting  Early  at- 
tack to  hit  his  2,500  mllltla  guarding  the 
wooden  bridge  over  the  Washington  turn- 
pike and  the  5.000  seasoned  men  commanded 
by  General  Rlcketts  laying  down  in  the  breast 
high  com  growing  so  lusciously  in  the  fields 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Monocacy  toward 
Frederick  City. 

The  morning  wore  on  with  the  skirmish- 
ing line  of  Early  pushing  further  out  from 
Frederick  and  neartng  the  banks  of  the 
Monocacy. 

Just  before  noon  with  the  aid  of  his  pow- 
erful glasses  General  Wallace  could  make  out 
a  long  line  of  Infantry  led  by  a  band  and 
proudly  fiylng  their  regimental  flags  filing  out 
of  their  camp  grounds  In  Frederick  City  to- 
ward the  flat  farmlands  bordering  the  Mono- 
cacy about  two  miles  away  where  battle  was 
about  to  be  Joined. 

Meanwhile  occupants  of  the  farms  In  the 
Immediate  pathway  of  the  converging  armies 
had  all  taken  refuge  In  the  stone  basements 
of  their  homes. 

A  nine-year-old  boy.  Glenn  11.  Worthington, 
who  was  many  years  later  to  be  a  Judge  of 
the  Frederick  County  Circuit  Court  and  write 
the  history  of  the  battle  as  he  viewed  it  from 
a  basement  window  of  his  farm  home,  relates 
that  as  soon  as  the  large  contingent  of  Con- 
federate infantry  was  observed  by  General 
Wallace  that  he  became  convinced  that  it 
was  time  to  destroy  the  wooden  bridge  over 
the  Monocacy  on  the  Washington  Turnpike. 
Kindling  had  been  previously  gathered  by 
some  of  the  2.500  militia  converged  at  this 
strategic  crossing  and  in  a  matter  of  minutes 
the  bridge  Was  a  mass  of  flames. 

Wallace  had  been  unable  to  do  anything 
to  impede  passage  over  the  stone  Jug  Bridge 
on  the  Baltimore  Turnpike  because  of  its 
construction  but  he  had  cut  the  main  link 
to  Washington  at  its  intersection  with  the 
turnpike  which  is  now  Route  355. 

Observing  the  flre.  Early  and  his  lieuten- 
ants in  command  of  the  Infantry  halted  for 
a  council  of  war. 

They  at  once  determined  that  they  would 
now  have  to  locate  the  various  fords  of  the 
Monocacy  and  after  driving  back  what  they 
still  thought  merely  an  Insignificant  mllltla 
force  barring  their  way  gain  access  to  the 
Washington  road  by  this  method. 

While  the  Confederate  infantry  waited  for 
orders.  Early  sent  General  John  McCausland 
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with  some  1200  picked  cavalry  troops  to  force 
the  ford  on  the  Worthington  farm. 

Because  the  growth  of  brush  and  trees  on 
the  western  side  of  the  Monocacy  was  rather 
dense  until  it  reached  the  lush  fields  of  grow- 
ing corn  on  the  Worthington  farm,  McCaus- 
land was  screened  from  General  Rickett's 
5,000  men  of  the  Sixth  Division  who  were 
posted  on  the  edge  of  the  river  to  prevent  a 
crossing  at  the  Worthington  Ford. 

Anticipating  a  brief  "brush"  and  a  con- 
clusive breakthrough.  General  McCausland 
dismounted  his  cavalry,  leaving  one  third  to 
hold  the  horses  of  the  800  with  whom  he  pre- 
pared to  attack  on  foot. 

With  only  their  general  and  his  flag-bearer 
mounted,  the  McCausland  troops  proceeded 
their  charge  across  the  cornfield  between  the 
Worthington  and  Thomas  farms. 

Here,  lying  down  In  the  corn  behind  the 
dividing  fences,  were  stationed  the  5.000 
seasoned  and  tense  troops  of  General  Rick- 
etts,  who,  the  only  mounted  figure  visible  on 
field,  sat  his  horse  as  impervious  to  nerves  as 
a  wooden  statue. 

McCausland's  men,  unsuspicious  of  danger, 
came  on  rapidly. 

Other  than  a  quiet  "steady  now,  men." 
General  Rlcketts  said  nothing,  until  the  at- 
tacking force  had  reached  a  position  less 
than  150  yards  from  the  division  fence  behind 
which   his   troops   lay. 

Then  with  a  quiet,  "Give  It  to  them,  boy." 
the  general  gave  the  order  which  caused  all 
of  the  Union  troops  to  Jump  to  their  feet  and 
fire  point-blank  Into  the  advancing  cavalry  of 
McCausland. 

The  result  was  slaughter.  John  Worthing- 
ton, father  of  the  battle's  historian,  who 
observed  it  from  the  sanctuary  of  his  nearby 
barn  called  It  in  after  years,  "a  massacre." 

With  the  terrifflc  firepower  of  the  Union 
veterans,  McCausland's  chargmg  cavalrymen 
were  completely  blotted  from  view  by  the 
powder  smoke  resulting  from  their  heavy 
fire.  Scores  were  killed  outright.  Others  were 
gravely  and  sometimes  mortally  wounded. 

According  to  Worthington.  who  was  an 
unwilling  witness  to  the  tragic  scene, 
frightened  Confederates  dragging  their 
muskets,  cursing,  and  in  some  Instances 
crying  fled  the  fleld  and  retreated  back  to  the 
bam  In  which  he  was  hidden  In  the  hayloft. 

Many  of  them  accused  their  officers  of 
leading  them  into  an  "ambush"  and  swore 
that  they  would  make  another  attempt  to 
gain  the  Washington   road. 

It  was  sometime  later  and  the  day  was  ad- 
vancing before  General  McCausland  and  his 
officers  were  able  to  rally  the  survivors  for 
another  attack  but  In  this  they  were  re- 
pulsed with  still  more  serious  losses. 

"Mllltla,  Hell,"  the  survlviors  Indignantly 
shouted  at  McCausland  as  they  again  rallied 
but  In  diminished  numbers  in  the  Worthing- 
ton barnyard.  "Them's  veterans!" 

While  General  McCausland's  abortive  at- 
tempts to  reach  the  Washington  road  had 
both  been  unsuccessful,  they  served  the  pur- 
pose of  point  out  to  General  Early  where  the 
ipajor  opposition  forces  were  located  at  the 
Worthington  ford. 

He  at  once  instructed  Major  General  John 
J.  Breckenridge.  a  former  vice  president  of  the 
United  States,  to  bring  up  the  division  of 
General  John  B.  Gordon  and  with  a  heavy 
infantry  attack  achieve  that  which  the 
cavalry  had  been  unable  to  accomplish. 

Gordon's  men  made  an  impressive  sight  as 
they  filed  out  of  Frederick  City  down  to  the 
Buckeystown  Road  and  then  assembled  for 
the  attack  through  the  bloody  cornfields  of 
the  Worthington  and  Thomas  farms. 

The  Worthington  meadows  provided  a  fine 
place  for  General  Gordon  to  majieuver  his 
troops  Into  position  for  the  attack.  The 
slender  and  dynamic  Georgian  was  in  his 
element  as  he  delivered  an  eloquent  address 
to  his  soldiers,  who  were  also  mostly  from 
Georgia,  and  charged  them  to  fight  for  the 
honor  of  their  state. 

The  Confederates  moved  forward  spiritedly 


with  their  customary  blood-chliling  Rebel 
yeU  but  like  McCausland  they  met  with  a 
savage  repulse. 

Brigadier  General  Evans  leading  the  ad- 
vance was  mortally  woxinded  as  he  tumbled 
from  his  horse  and  as  the  confused  survivors 
retreated  the  bodies  of  some  50  dead  Confed- 
erates and  more  than  100  badly  ac  mortally 
wounded  men  lay  in  the  com. 

General  Gordon  at  once  sent  a  courier  to 
General  Early  at  ills  observation  post  mid- 
way between  Frederick  and  the  battlefield 
asking  for  reinforcements  and  General  Terry 
was  sent  forward  with  an  additional  5.000  In- 
fantry. 

It  was  the  Impetus  of  this  new  force 
bolstering  the  lines  of  General  Gordon  after 
through  General  Rickett's  defenses  and 
forced  him  Into  a  stubborn  retreat  toward 
Urbana. 

Fighting  vigorous  rear-guard  actions,  the 
Union  troops  surrendered  the  fleld,  with 
Rickett's  troops  trying  to  cover  Washington 
and  General  Wallace  moving  backward  to- 
ward Baltimore. 

The  carnage  on  fleld  was  horrifying  to  be- 
hold. According  to  Judge  Worthington,  who 
with  the  impetuosity  of  any  nine-year-old 
boy,  was  all  over  tlie  fleld,  more  than  50  Un- 
ion dead  lay  in  the  yard  of  Gambrlll's  Mill. 
Another  Union  Hospital  was  set  up  at  the 
nearby  Yaste  property  and  couriers  raced  in- 
to Frederick  City  with  urgent  pleas  for  sur- 
geons and  nurses. 

A  Confederate  F^eld  Hospital  was  also  set 
up  on  the  Worthington  property.  The  Con- 
federate slain  was  particularly  high  in  of- 
ficers. Tlielr  total  butcher's  bill  for  the  four 
charges  through  the  com  came -to  245  killed 
and  434  wounded. 

The  Federal  death  toll  was  123  and  they 
had  603  wounded  and  missing  in  action. 

While  General  Early  was  anxious  to  be  on 
his  way  to  Washington,  it  required  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day  to  bury  the  dead  and 
give  such  aid  tis  was  possible  to  tlie  wounded. 
He  then  made  the  bitter  decision  to  aban- 
don his  wounded  on  the  field  and  trust  to 
the  kind-hearted  people  of  Frederick  City 
to  care  for  them.  Time  was  running  out  for 
Early  In  his  bid  to  capture  Washington  and 
ambulances  loaded  with  wounded  would 
have  still  further  bogged  down  his  march. 

It  was  dawn,  however,  Isefore  the  battered 
invasion  army  of  General  Early  resumed  its 
trek  to  the  nation's  capital. 

Under  the  rays  of  anotiher  scorching  sun 
which  cost  him  several  hundred  stragglers 
en  route  and  an  early  halt  for  the  night  at 
Rockville,  the  Confederates  received  by  spies 
from  Washington  City  the  disquieting  news 
that  on  the  previous  day  the  remainder  of 
the  veteran  Sixth  Divlsioii  from  Petersburg 
had  arrived  by  steamer  at  the  Potomac 
Wharfs  and  were  starting  their  disembarka- 
tion and  march  into  the  forts  ringing  Wash- 
ington. 

This  was  bad  news  for  General  Early  but 
he  determined  to  push  on  from  Rockville  by 
Viers  Mill  Road  the  following  day  and  pass- 
ing tlirough  Sliver  Spring  get  as  close  as 
he  could  to  Port  Stevens  on  Georgia  Avenue 
In  Washington  and  by  pushing  forward  a 
skirmishing  ime  determine  Just  how  strong- 
ly the  city  was  held. 

As  he  approached  the  fort  the  following 
day,  howevw.  Old  Jube  found  his  worst  fears 
confirmed. 

As  he  says  In  history  which  he  wrote  In  his 
declining  years: 

"I  determined  to  make  an  assault  but  be- 
fore we  could  carry  it  out  a  study  of  the 
fortifications  and  their  strongly  manned 
parapets  disclosed  that  the  enemy  had  been 
strongly  reinforced. 

"I  knew  that  they  had  been  strongly  rein- 
forced with  the  entire  Sixth  Division  of 
Grant's  army  and  after  consultation  with 
my  division  commanders,  I  became  satisfied 
that  such  an  assault,  even  if  successful, 
would  be  attended  with  such  sacrifice  as 
would  Insure  the  distruction  of  my  whole 


force  before  victory  could  have  been 
attained. 

"And  If  unsuccessful.  I  would  have  equally 
lost  my  entire  army.  I,  therefore,  reluctantly 
determined  to  withdraw." 

After  burning  the  summer  home  of  Post- 
master General  Montgomery  Blair  in  Silver 
Spring,  and  rounding  up  more  than  1.000 
cows  and  500  horses  from  the  lush  Mont- 
gomery County  farms.  Early  retraced  his 
steps  crossed  the  Potomac  at  White's  Ford, 
and  although  lackadalsioally  followed  by 
Union  troops,  made  his  way  tinmolested 
down  the  Valley  of  Virginia  to  Staunton. 

The  loss  of  a  d«y  at  the  seeinlngly  incon- 
sequential Battle  of  the  Monocacy  had  de- 
fiected  his  aim. 

The  significance  of  the  battle  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Civil  War  has  not  gone  un- 
noticed by  historians.  In  fact,  they  have 
given  it  a  higher  rating  as  a  strategic  vic- 
tory of  great  importance  to  the  North  than 
have  the  people  of  Frederick  County. 

In  the  late  ISOO's  Congress  passed  a  totally 
Inadequate  appropriation  of  $5,000  by  which 
part  of  the  Monocacy  Battlefield  was  acquired 
and  over  the  years  various  energetic  and 
patriotic  Frederick  citizens  have  tried  to  have 
it  set  apart  as  a  park  but  their  efforts  have 
been  futile. 

On  the  scene  of  the  confiict  the  States  of 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  Vermont 
erected  monuments  to  the  memory  of  their 
brave  men  who  gave  their  lives  In  the  corn- 
field that  the  nation  might  live. 

And  on  the  lOOih  anniversary  of  the  Civil 
War,  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  dedi- 
cated a  monument  to  the  soldiers  of  the 
South  on  the  verge  of  Route  355  on  the  edge 
of  the  battlefield. 

Although  the  slain  of  both  sides  were  first 
buried  on  the  scene  where  they  fell,  they 
were  later  transferred  to  Mount  Olivet  Ceme- 
tery, where  they  sleep  side  by  side  untroubled 
by  the  division  of  the  nation  which  the  past 
century  rather  than  healing  seems  to  have 
accentuated. 

As  previously  related,  Frederick  City  paid 
a  $200,000  ransom  to  save  the  community 
from  the  torch  and  over  the  years  the  city 
government  has  again  and  again  Implored 
Congress  to  repay  the  money.  In  the  past  all 
such  efforts  have  been  in  vain. 

But  at  the  request  of  the  Mayor  and  Board 
of  Aldermen,  Senator  Charles  McC.  Mathias 
and  Congressman  J.  Glenn  Beall  Jr.  have 
filed  a  new  bill.  Under  its  provisions  the  city 
would  receive  not  only  the  original  $200,000 
but  the  accumulated  interest  of  the  past  106 
years  totalling  to  a  tidy  sum  Just  under  $1 
million. 

Times  have  changed.  Money  seems  to  be 
much  freer  on  Capitol  Hill  than  It  was  in  the 
dying  years  of  the  last  century.  Who  can 
tell?  Miracles  sometimes  happen  and  the 
Mathlas-Beall  bid  may  yet  bring  Frederick 
City  an  unanticipated  bonanza. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Gravel).  Is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness? If  not,  morning  business  is  con- 
cluded. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  COLTiT 
REFORM  AND  CRIMINAL  PROCE- 
DURE ACT  OF  1970 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  unfinished 
business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
Gravel  ) .  The  Chair  lays  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  unfinished  business,  which  the 
clerk  will  state. 
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The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows:  The  re- 
port of  the  Committee  of  Conference  on 
the  disagreeiner  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  text 
of  the  bill  (S.  2601)  to  reorganize  the 
courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
su.^gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

SENATE      SHOULD      DEFEAT      UNCONSTmJTIONAL 
DISTRICT    or   COLCMBIA    CRIME    BILL 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  IXstrict  of  Columbia  faces  a  crime 
crisis  of  momentous  proportions.  Serious 
crime  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  more 
than  20  percent  a  year.  District  residents 
and  toiu-ists  visiting  the  Nation's  Capital 
fear  fpr  their  lives.  Streets  in  the  down- 
town area  are  virtually  deserted  after 
dark. 

Strong  and  effective  action  is  needed  to 
meet  this  mounting  crisis.  Those  of  us  in 
this  Chamber  are  painfully  aware  of 
that.  All  of  us  work  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Most  of  us  live  here.  Members 
of  our  families  and  our  staff  members 
have  been  among  the  victims  of  crime. 

Every  Senator  wants  to  see  the  crime 
rate  fall.  All  of  us  hope  that  the  Na- 
tion's Capital,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  cities  in  the  world,  will  once 
again  be  a  safe  place  to  live  and  work. 
We  are  not  debating  whether  something 
should  be  d3ne  about  crime.  We  are 
debating  what  should  be  done  about 
crime. 

The  Senate  acted  wisely  last  Septem- 
ber, just  2  months  after  President  Nixon 
submitted  his  recommendatioi?s,  by  en- 
acting constructive  and  comtoehensive 
court  reorganization  legislatioh.  Since 
that  time  the  bill  has  been  twisted  into 
almost  unrecognizable  form  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  only  partially 
salvaged  by  conference  committee.  The 
result  is  that  the  Senate  court  reform  bill 
has  been  emasculated  of  its  meaningful 
provisions  and  fused  onto  a  virtual  Pan- 
dora's box  of  repressive,  vindictive,  un- 
constitutional legislation. 

The  District  of  Columbia  crime  bill  in 
its  present  form  contains,  among  other 
things,  authority  for  preventive  deten- 
tion of  those  who  might  commit  a  crime 
if  released  on  bail,  extremely  permissive 
authority  for  no-knock  searches,  broad 
and  general  wiretap  provisions,  stiff 
mandatory  sentences,  and  cruelly  vindic- 
tive juvenile  offender  procedures.  This 
bill,  as  reported  by  the  conferees,  is  bad 
legislation.  No  hysteria  over  rising  crime 
rates  c^  justify  its  passage. 

Perhaps  the  mo^t  dangerous  and  of- 
fensive aspect  of  the  bill  before  us  today 
Is  the  so-called  preventive  detention  pro- 
vision. This  blatantly  imconstitutional 
proposal  authorizes  the  imprisorunent 
and  punishment  of  persons  for  crimes 
which  they  have  not  yet  committed  and 
may  never  commit.  It  is  totally  repug- 


nant to  American  tradition.  It  is  a  clear 
violation  of  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  eighth 
amendments  to  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  we  Americans  have 
every  right  to  be  proud  of  those  first  10 
amendments  to  our  Constitution  which 
we  affectionately  term  tlie  Bill  of  Rights. 
They  were  written  on  the  demand  of 
those  patriots  who  had  fought  and  won 
the  War  for  Independence.  When  the 
Constitution  was  first  drafted  and  re- 
ported there  was  an  uproar  from  the 
home  of  every  patriot  who  had  fought  in 
the  Revolutionary  War.  No  ratification 
of  the  Constitution  could  have  suceeded 
except  by  the  adoption  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  which  is  so  dear  to  all  American 
people. 

The  fifth  amendment  clearly  states 
that: 

No  person  shall  be  compelled  In  any  crimi- 
nal case  to  be  a  witness  against  himself,  nor 
be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  with- 
out due  pi\>cess  of  law. 

Preventive  detention  is  a  flagrant  vio- 
lation of  that  guarantee  of  due  process. 
The  most  fundamental  principle  of  due 
process  is  the  presumption  that  a  man  is 
innocent  imtil  proven  guilty  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt.  Under  our  system  of 
justice,  the  Government  caniiot  deprive  a 
man  of  his  liberty,  and  should  not  deprive 
a  man  of  his  liberty,  on  the  basis  of  a 
mere  accusation  or  assumption  that  he 
has  committed  a  crime  or  is  likely  to 
do  so. 

However,  the  proposed  preventive  de- 
tention law  will  permit  the  imprisonment 
of  individuals  on  the  claim  of  probable 
guilt  and  dangerousness  and  the  jailing 
of  those  individuals  for  60  days  without 
trial.  Suspects,  regardless  of  the  court's 
ultimate  verdict,  will  have  been  jailed  not 
for  actual  crimes  but  for  crimes  a  judge 
thought  they  might  commit  if  permitted 
to  remain  free. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  the  tactics  of 
a  police  state.  They  are  totally  foreign  to 
our  concept  of  justice. 

The  right  of  an  accused  person  to  have 
the  effective  assistance  of  counsel  for  his 
defense,  clearly  provided  in  the  sixth 
amendment,  would  be  virtually  destroyed 
by  preventive  detention.  Access  to  counsel 
and  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  pre- 
paring a  defense  would  be  severely  re- 
stricted. The  measure  provides  for  a  sus- 
pect's temporally  release  "for  good  cause." 
This  provision  is  meaiiinglcss.  however, 
because  release  is  only  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  custodial  official  while  the  accused  is 
in  the  custody  of  a  U.S.  marshal — a 
condition  hardly  conducive  to  contact- 
ing a  lawyer  or  prospective  defense  wit- 
nesses. 

Perhaps  the  most  direct  affront  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  in- 
herent in  preventive  detention  is  its  dis- 
regard of  the  eighth  amendment,  which 
guarantees  that  "excessive  bail  shall  not 
be  required." 

Bail  has  traditionally  been  used  to  as- 
sure the  appearance  of  a  criminal  suspect 
at  trial.  If  bail  is  set  at  a  level  higher  than 
necessary  to  insure  appearance  of  a  crim- 
inal suspect  at  trial,  it  is  obviously  exces- 
sive. 

With  the  preventive  detention  rule,  a 
suspect  would  not  have  the  opportunity 
for  any  bail  whatever — whether  excessive 


or  not.  Excessive  bail  and  preventive  de- 
tention are  therefore  identical  in  effect. 
They  constitute  an  equally  unjust  and 
unconstitutional  assault  on  the  eighth 
amendment. 

Preventive  detention  is  manifestly  un- 
constitutional. Furthermore,  assuming 
for  the  sake  of  argument  that  it  would 
be  sustained  by  the  courts,  it  is  an  im- 
practical procedure  and  contrary  to 
sound  law  enforcement  procedures. 

The  most  crying  need  in  the  fight 
against  crime  is  reform  of  our  court  sys- 
tems. Speedy  trials,  fii-m  determination 
of  guilt  or  iimocence,  and  swift  sentenc- 
ing for  the  guilty  would  do  more  than 
anything  to  cut  into  the  growing  crime 
problem. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  former  chief  crim- 
inal prosecuting  attorney  of  Cuyhoga 
County,  Ohio,  who  has  tried  hundreds  of 
murder  cases,  I  know  something  about 
criminal  law.  In  1  year  alone,  in  the 
court  of  highest  jurisdiction  in  Ohio,  the 
common  pleas  court,  I  tried  218  felony 
cases,  including  murder,  manslaughter, 
robbery,  and  rape  cases.  Those  218  cases 
went  to  the  jury.  So  I  know  sometliing 
about  criminal  law. 

As  a  foi-mer  chief  criminal  prosecuting 
attorney  of  Cuyahoga  County.  Ohio,  I 
believed  then  as  I  do  now  that  certain 
punishment  like  a  shadow  should  fol- 
low the  conrunission  of  a  crime.  Yet,  the 
preventive  detention  procedure  would 
add  special  hearings  onto  the  already 
clogged  court  calendars.  The  practical  ef- 
fect would  be  devastating.  The  over- 
whelming majority  of  criminals  not  be- 
ing detained  would  roam  the  streets 
longer  as  court  backlogs  increased.  Jus- 
tice would  be  delayed  even  further.  Jus- 
tice delayed  is  justice  denied.  Presently 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  coui-ts,  jus- 
tice is  too  long  delayed  in  many,  many 
instances. 

Mr.  President,  officials  of  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  have  released 
an  enlightening  and  informative  study 
on  bail  reform.  This  study  was  initiated 
by  officials  of  the  Justice  Department 
many  months  ago  after  they  had  pro- 
posed its  preventive  detention  legisla- 
tion. Usually,  officials  in  any  admin- 
istration search  out  the  facts,  assess  the 
problems,  and  then  develop  a  legislative 
solution  to  meet  them.  In  this  case,  the 
Justice  Department  and  the  Attorney 
General,  a  Wall  Street  lawyer,  and  sen- 
ior partner  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  an  expert  on  municipal  bonds — 
who  as  a  lawyer  never  appeared  in  court 
to  try  a  criminal  case  or  to  prosecute  a 
criminal  case--did  just  the  reverse. 

Attorney  General  Mitchell  and  his 
underlings,  in  effect,  shot  an  arrow  into 
the  air,  and  then  worked  feverishly  to 
paint  a  target  around  the  spot  where 
the  arrow  landed. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  Justice  De- 
partment study  proves  just  the  opposite 
of  what  Department  officials  claimed. 
The  study  shows  that  of  all  persons 
charged  with  felonies,  only  7  percent  are 
rearrested  for  a  second  felony.  Only  5 
percent  of  those  originally  charged  with 
a  violent  crime  are  rearrested  for  another 
violent  crime. 
The  figures  apply,  of  course,  to  arrest 
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ohly.  The  rates  for  actual  guilt  and  con- 
viction of  the  crimes  charged  would  be 
even  lower,  because  frequently  juries,  in 
their  wisdom,  bring  in  verdicts  of  not 
guilty. 

If  preventive  detention  is  enacted  into 
law,  judges  will  be  placed  in  the  posi- 
tion of  determining  the  one  person  out 
of  every  20  or  25  accused  who  they  be- 
lieve may  commit  a  second  felony  or  vio- 
lent crime.  No  mere  mortal  can  be  ex- 
pected to  perform  such  an  act  of  proph- 
ecy. It  is  an  immense  power  which  our 
judges  have  never  had  and  should  not 
now  be  given. 

Mistakes  would  certainly  be  made. 
Those  who  would  be  jailed  under  false 
pretenses  would  suffer  irreparable  harm. 
Sixty  days  of  detention  prior  to  trial 
would  in  most  cases  cost  the  individual 
his  livelihood.  Absence  from  home  would 
severely  cripple  family  relations.  Worst 
of  all,  subjection  to  the  physical  and 
psychological  degradation  of  jail  life 
would  create  criminal  tendencies,  or  ag- 
gravate any  such  tendencies  which  exist. 

Crime  in  the  District  of  Columbia  is 
a  serious  problem  requiring  strong,  ef- 
fective legislation.  No  Senator  or  no 
Representative  feels  more  strongly  than 
I  that  such  legislation  should  be  enacted 
into  law  as  soon  as  possible.  However, 
the  crime  problem  will  not  be  solved  by 
unconstitutional  laws  designed  to  fulfill 
election  promises  which  should  never 
have  been  made.  It  will  not  be  solved 
by  abandoning  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Mr.  President,  preventive  detention 
would  not  prevent  crime;  it  would  only 
prevent  justice. 

Even  if  preventive  detention  were  the 
only  flaw  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
crime  bill,  the  Senate  would  have  good 
reason  to  defeat  that  bill.  But  it  is  not. 
Tlie  crime  package  reported  by  the  con- 
ferees contains  a  rash  of  other  ill-con- 
ceived and  ill-advised  features.  Many  of 
these  were  considered  before  by  the  Sen- 
ate District  Committee  and  were  wisely 
rejected.  Many  others  have  never  before 
been  presented  to  the  Senate  at  all. 

One  of  the  most  dangerous  of  these 
provisions  is  the  section  which  authorizes 
no-knock  searches  and  seizures.  Over 
hundreds  of  years  man  has  treasured  the 
right  to  privacy  in  his  own  home.  Our 
long  common-law  tradition  has  guarded 
this  right.  In  the  early  days  of  the  com- 
mon law,  the  principle  was  laid  dowTi  that 
a  man  could  use  any  means  necessary  to 
prevent  another  person  from  intruding 
on  his  home  without  his  consent.  Those 
patriots  who  drafted  our  Bill  of  Rights 
strengthened  the  common  law  provisions 
by  guaranteeing  in  the  fourth  amend- 
ment to  our  Constitution: 

The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  In 
their  p)ersons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects, 
against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures, 
shall  not  be  violated,  and  no  Warrants  shall 
Issue,  but  upon  probable  cause.  supp>orted  by 
Oath  or  a.fnrmation,  and  ptirtlcularly  de- 
scribing the  place  to  be  searched,  and  the 
persons  or  things  to  be  seized. 

If  we  enact  the  District  of  Columbia 
crime  bill  with  its  no-knock  authority, 
we  will  be  making  it  legal  for  officers  of 
the  law  to  enter  the  homes  of  our  citi- 
zens in  the  same  manner  that  burglars 
enter  them.  The  conference  bill  does  not 
merely  codify  existing  no-knock  proce- 


dures as  its  supporters  claim.  Rather,  it 
authorizes  no-knock  breaking  and  enter- 
ing under  new  and  far  broader  circum- 
stances than  have  previou.sly  been  rec- 
ognized. No-knock  entry  would  be  au- 
thorized where  circumstances  at  the  time 
of  breaking  and  entering  would  give  an 
officer  probable  cause  to  believe  that 
notice  is  likely  to  result  in  the  evidence 
'being  easily  and  quickly  destroyed  or 
disposed  of,  is  likely  to  endanger  the  life 
or  safety  of  the  oflBcer  or  another  per- 
son, is  likely  to  enable  party  to  escape, 
or  would  be  a  useless  gesture.  Using 
these  flimsy  standards  of  probable  cause 
and  likelihood,  the  number  of  no-knock 
entries  by  police  is  certain  to  increase 
substantially,  bringing  on  all  the  dan- 
gers of  shoot-outs  between  police  and 
citizens  seeking  to  protect  their  homes 
from  unknown  intruders.  In  1958  in  the 
case  of  Miller  against  the  United  States, 
the  Supreme  Court  declared: 

Every  householder,  the  good  and  the  bad, 
the  guilty  and  the  Innocent.  Is  entitled  to 
the  protection  designed  to  secure  the  com- 
mon Interests  against  unlawful  invasion  of 
the  house.  The  petitioner  could  not  be  law- 
fully arrested  In  his  home  by  officers  break- 
ing "in  without  first  giving  him  notice  of 
their  authority  and  purpose. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  very  savagely 
denies  to  Americans  the  right  to  believe 
that  their  home  is  their  castle.  We  derive 
our  law  largely  from  England.  William 
Pitt  was  a  man  who  recognized  that 
eternal  vigilance  was  the  price  of  liberty. 
He  stood  on  the  floor  of  Parliament  and 
opposed  a  proposal  to  allow  no-knock 
entry  on  the  around  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  enforce  the  tax  laws  of  England. 
He  said  that  a  man's  home  is  his  castle, 
and  he  proclaimed  that: 

The  poorest  man  may  in  his  cottage  bid 
defiance  to  all  the  force  of  the  Crown  Ii 
may  be  frail;  Its  roof  may  shake;  the  wind 
may  blow  through  It;  the  storms  may  enter, 
the  rain  may  enter. — but  the  King  of  Eng- 
land cannot  enter;  all  his  forces  dare  not 
cross  the  threshold  of  the  ruined  tenement! 

That  is  something  precious  that  we 
have  inherited  from  England,  and  yet 
this  proposal  would  destroy  it.  That  wise 
judgment,  aflQrming  hundreds  of  years 
of  common  law  and  constitutional  prin- 
ciples, should  certainly  not  now  be  aban- 
doned. 

S.  260(1  as  reported  by  the  conferees 
contains  wiretap  provisions  far  broader 
than  those  passed  by  the  Senate.  The 
Senate  sought  to  follow  the  pattern  set 
forth  in  previous  legislation.  However, 
those  guidelines  are  almost  completely 
disregarded  in  the  conference  bill.  Tlie 
legislation  before  us  today  authorizes 
governmental  intrusion  into  traditionally 
privileged  conversations  between  doctor 
and  patient,  lawyer  and  client,  priest 
and  penitent.  The  minimum  additional 
evidence  which  might  be  obtained  in  this 
manner  cannot  be  w^orth  the  coarse  and 
unconstitutional  invasion  of  privacy  that 
would  be  involved.  Wiretapping  and 
other  forms  of  electronic  eavesdropping, 
except  under  the  most  strictly  controlled 
circumstances  and  in  the  most  serious 
of  cases,  have  no  place  in  a  free  society. 

The  provisions  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia crime  bill  which  deal  with  juve- 
nile offenders  are  blatantly  hostile  to 
any  reasonable  concept  of  justice.  The 


legislation  before  us  today  is  completely 
opposed  to  the  important  goals  of  fair, 
speedy,  and  enlightened  processing  of 
juvenile  offenders  and  theii-  meaningful 
rehabilitation.  This  is  not  a  model  bill 
for  juveniles  but  a  repressive  and  re- 
gressive step  back  into  the  dark  ages. 
We  in  the  Senate  sliould  seek  to  protect 
the  teenagers  of  the  District.  We  shall 
not  be  doing  that  if  we  enact  this  bill 
in  its  present  form. 

The  conference  report  excludes  young 
people  between  the  ages  of  16  and  18 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  proposed 
family  division  of  the  superior  court  if 
they  have  been  charged  with  murder, 
forcible  rape,  burglary,  armed  robber>'. 
or  assault  with  intent  to  commit  any 
such  offense.  No  prior  finding  of  delin- 
quency for  serious  crime  is  required. 
This  provision  denies  the  young  man  or 
woman  an  opportunity  to  be  rehabili- 
tated through  the  specialized  juvenile 
court.  The  fact  is  that  to  imprison  a  16- 
or  17-year-old  with  adult  criminals  in 
adult  penal  institutions  would  vlrtuaUy 
assure  that  no  rehabilitation  wiU  take 
place. 

Hours  could  be  spent  delineating  the 
barbaric  juvenile  provisions  in  this  bill. 
Preventive  detention  of  juveniles  is  au- 
thorized with  only  the  most  meager  pro- 
cedural safeguards.  The  long  standing 
right  of  a  child  to  demand  a  jury  trial 
is  completely  eliminated.  No  father, 
mother,  or  relative  whose  child  is  ar- 
rested would  have  under  this  bill,  if  we 
pass  it.  the  right  to  demand  for  that 
child  a  jury  trial. 

Though  a  juvenile  would  probably  re- 
quire legal  assistance  more  than  an 
adult,  no  guarantee  is  made  of  the  right 
of  a  child  to  be  represented  by  counsel 
at  every  stage  where  such  representa- 
tion may  be  needed. 

The  conference  bill  makes  no  firm 
provision  of  prompt  treatment  for 
juvenile  offenders.  It  would  allow  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  long  incarceration  of 
juveniles  with  all  the  accompanying  ill 
effects  of  such  detention.  Many  young 
offenders,  detained  under  shocking  con- 
ditions, may  be  lost  forever  to  a  life  of 
crime  because  their  cases  are  not  con- 
sidered promptly  by  an  enlightened 
juvenile  court. 

Another  area  in  which  the  confer- 
ence bill  is  seriously  deficient  is  that  of 
criminal  insanity.  Under  this  bill  a  de- 
fendant who  is  acquitted  by  reason  of 
insanity  must  be  automatically  com- 
mitted to  a  mental  hospital,  regardless 
of  his  present  mental  condition  and 
without  a  new  judicial  inquirj-  into  his 
sanity  at  the  end  of  the  trial.  A  sane 
person  may  be  automatically  confined  in 
a  mental  institution  solely  because  he 
has  raised  a  reasonable  doubt  as  to  his 
sanity  at  the  time  of  an  offense  which 
may  have  occm-red  many  years  before. 
In  addition,  the  burden  of  proof  on  the 
issue  of  insanity  is  taken  from  the  pros- 
ecution— where  it  has  been  for  hundreds 
of  years — and  is  placed  on  the  defend- 
ant. The  prosecution  will  no  longer  be 
required  to  prove  the  defendant's  ca- 
pacity to  commit  the  crime  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt.  If  this  bill  in  its  pres- 
ent form  is  passed,  the  defendant  will 
have  to  prove  that  he  lacked  the  ca- 
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pacity  to  commit  the  crime.  This  provi- 
.  sion  runs  directly  counter  to  the  hal- 
^  lowed  American  tradition  which  as- 
simies  that  man  is  innocent  until  proven 
guilty.  This  constitutional  guarantee 
was  reaffirmed  earlier  this  year  by  the 
Supreme  Court  ruling  in  In  re  Winship 
that  the  prosecution  must  establish  be- 
yond a  reasonable  doubt  every  fact 
necessary  to  constitute  the  crime 
charged. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  go  on  and  on. 
Virtually  every  criminal  procedure  sec- 
tion of  the  conference  report  provides  a 
variety  of  new  possibilities  for  subvert- 
ing individual  liberties. 

These  measures  can  make  no  real  con- 
tribution to  the  fight  against  crime.  They 
are  nothing  more  than  hysterical  shots 
in  the  dark. 

Mr.  President,  I  fervently  believe  that 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  there  are 
ample  criminal  statutes  providing  ade- 
quate punishment  for  persons  convicted 
of  or  pleading  guilty  to  committing 
crimes.  One  problem  is  that  too  many 
judges  fail  to  show  sufficient  backbone 
and  Integrity  in  imposing  sentences 
against  defendants  who  have  been  proven 
guilty  beyond  any  reasonable  doubo. 

Early  in  1966  Laurence  D.  Chappel. 
who  Is  regional  manager  of  a  foodfstore 
chain  and  who  has  a  bad  trsifBc  record  of 
reckless  driving,  was  operating  his  auto- 
mobile on  the  wrong  side  of  Connecticut 
Avenue  shortly  after  mldrUght.  The  head- 
lights were  not  on.  According  to  eye- 
witnesses, including  members  of  the 
Police  Department,  he  was  driving  his 
car  at  an  excessive  rate  of  speed,  and  he 
disregarded  a  red  traffic  light  and 
crashed  directly  into  a  taxicab  injuring 
the  cabdriver  and  four  passengers.  Dr. 
George  Crile,  an  outstanding  surgeon 
from  Cleveland,  sustained  internal  In- 
juries which  appeared  at  the  time  to  be 
fatal.  Three  surgeons  from  Cleveland 
were  flown  Into  Washington  to  assist  him. 
They  reported  that  his  life  was  saved 
only  because  of  the  fact  that  he  was  an 
athlete  and  in  fine  physical  condition 
before  the  accident.  Mrs.  Crile,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Poet  Carl  Sandburg,  was  also 
seriously  injured.  Two  other  passengers 
in  the  taxicab  sustained  severe  head  cuts. 
According  to  eyewitnesses,  Chappel 
drove  recklessly  an  additional  six  blocks 
before  he  was  stopped  by  police  ofiBcers. 
The  case  against  Chappel  was  prosecuted 
vigorously.  The  jury,  having  heard  all  the 
evidence,  found  him  guilty  of  dnmken 
and  reckless  driving,  leaving  the  scene  of 
an  accident,  and  driving  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  avenue.  Yet,  despite  the  pre- 
ponderance of  evidence  and  the  jury  ver- 
dict, the  trial  judge  imposed  no  jail  sen- 
tence whatever. 

Laurence  Chappel  did  not  spend  1  day 
or  even  1  hour  in  Jail.  Chappel,  or  the 
corporation  that  employed  him,  paid  out 
some  $1,500  in  fines.  If  Laurence  Chappel 
had  been  a  black  man  or  a  laborer  rather 
than  a  grocery  chain  executive,  it  Is 
doubtful  his  punishment  would  have  been 
a  mere  slap  on  the  wrist  for  very  seri- 
ously injuring  five  persons  by  his  wanton 
criminal  and  reckless  acts  In  violation 
of  the  law. 
Mr.  President,  developing  an  effective 


response  to  the  problem  of  crime  in  the 
Nation's  Capital  will  be  exceedingly  dif- 
ficult. It  will  require  diligence,  hard 
work,  understanding,  and  a  willingness 
to  commit  a  far  greater  share  of  our  re- 
sources. The  problem  will  not  be  solved 
by  enacting  irresponsible  legislation  that 
defies  our  Constitution  and  our  greatest 
national  traditions.  We  can  pass  the 
conference  report  on  the  I>istrict  of  Co- 
lumbia crime  bill  and  go  home  and  tell 
our  constituents  how  tough  we  are  in 
dealing  with  crime.  But  we  would  only 
be  deluding  our  constituents  and  our- 
selves. 

.  Mr.  President,  let  us  refrain  from  the 
temptation  to  give  another  kick  in  the 
teeth  to  the  already  besieged  residents 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Let  us  live 
up  to  our  responsibilities  by  defeating 
this  Pandora's  box  of  repressive  legisla- 
tion and  then  get  on  with  the  work  of 
enacting  meaningful  court  reorganiza- 
tion legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDINtJr  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong)  .  What  is  the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  derk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  my 
colleagues  have  been  discussing  in  some 
detail  a  number  of  the  questionable  pro- 
visions in  the  District  of  Columbia  crime 
conference  report — preventive  detention, 
mandatory  minimum  sentences,  and 
certain  changes  in  the  juvenile  code. 
These  are  all  parts  of  the  bill  which  make 
It  impossible  for  me  to  give  it  my  support. 
Today  I  want  to  discuss  yet  another  sec- 
tion of  the  bUl  which  I  believe  to  be  bad 
legislation — the  section  dealing  with 
wiretapping. 

In  1958 — 12  years  ago — I  came  to  Cap- 
itol Hill  to  testify  at  hearings  on  "Wire- 
tapping, Eavesdropping,  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights"  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rights,  then  chaired  by 
the  late  Senator  Thomas  Hennings  of 
Missouri. 

At  that  time  I  was  circuit  attorney  of 
the  city  of  St.  Louis,  then  the  eighth 
largest  city  in  the  country — a  city  with 
many  of  the  same  law  enforcement  prob- 
lems as  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  came 
to  testify  ps  one  of  the  very  small  minor- 
ity of  prosecutors  opposed  to  wiretapping 
legislation. 

Let  me  stress  that  I  was  well  aware  of 
the  practical  arguments  in  favor  of  elec- 
tronic eavesdropping.  I  had  heard  the 
stories  of  cases  broken  with  the  aiS  of 
electronic  eavesdropping  and  I  had  no 
doubt  that  same  criminals  oould  be  ap- 
prehended as  a  result  of  It. 

But,  on  balance,  it  seemed  to  me  then — 
as  it  does  today — that  the  good  derived 
on  the  one  hand  simply  did  not  outweigh 
the  serious  threat  to  civil  liberties  on  the 
other. 

Today  much  of  what  I  said  then  con- 
tinues to  be  valid.  My  statement  then — 


it  was  May  22,  1958 — was,  in  part,  as 
follows: 

In  the  hlstcwy  and  spirit  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights  Is  the  proposition  that  every  person 
is  entitled  to  a  measure  of  privacy.  These 
basic  constitutional  amendments  Insulate  the 
Individual  from  the  vast  powers  of  Govern- 
ment. They  protect  his  right  to  communicate 
his  thoughts  freely.  The  BlU  of  Rights  guar- 
antees every  person  that  he  will  not  be  de- 
prived of  his  liberty  without  due  process, 
and  we  know  that  this  liberty  Includes  free- 
dom from  arbitrary  governmental  Interfer- 
ence In  his  normal  activities. 

Wlretaplng  Is  an  attack  on  this  privacy.  It 
removes  the  Insulation  between  individual 
and  government.  Wiretapping  hinders  his 
freedom  of  communication  and  Invades  his 
liberty.  In  this  sense,  wiretapping  constitutes 
an  attack  on  the  spirit  of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
Anything  so  out  of  harmony  with  our  basic 
notions  of  constitutional  rights  cannot  help 
but  constitute  a  serious  threat  to  all  our 
constitutional  rights.  To  view  the  problem 
otherwise  Is  to  take  a  highly  technical  and 
formalized  view  of  constitutional  rights. 

In  the  12  years  since  I  delivered  these 
remarks  the  country  has  seen  many 
changes,  but  the  requirements  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights  have  not  been  altered.  None- 
theless, in  the  1960's,  technological  ad- 
vance and  an  absence  of  public  watch- 
fulness combined  to  allow  successive  en- 
croachments on  this  fundamental  right 
to  privacy. 

We  have  learned,  for  example,  that  our 
Federal  tax  returns — long  thought  to  be 
confidential — are  available  to  inquirers 
for  a  broad  range  of  purposes — even 
purely  political  ones. 

We  have  learned  that  Government  in- 
vestigators scrutinize  the  card  files  of  our 
libraries  looking  for  the  names  of  bor- 
rowers of  certain  kinds  of  books. 

We  have  learned  that  an  impressive  ar- 
ray of  Government  computers  is  used  as 
a  storehouse  of  information  of  all  kinds 
on  so-called  persons  of  interest. 

And,  in  1968,  Congress  gave  legal  au- 
thority to  Federal  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers to  use  electronic  eavesdropping  in 
certain  cases  under  court  order. 

I  am  aware,  of  course,  that  we  are  not 
here  today  to  debate  the  wisdom  of  title 
III  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  which  grants  this  wire- 
tapping authority  to  Federal  officials. 
The  fact  is,  they  have  that  authority. 

The  question  presented  by  this  confer- 
ence report  is  whether  we  want  to  extend 
that  authority  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  local  law  enforcement  officials  as 
well. 

In  my  view  we  do  not. 

Let  us  look  at  the  practical  effects  of 
this  bill  as  well  as  the  constitutional  ob- 
jections. 

What  we  are  asked  to  do  in  this  session 
of  Congress  is  to  deal  legislatively  with 
the  very  serious  problems  of  street  crime 
in  the  District.  But  electronic  eaves- 
dropping is  not  an  apvpropriate  tool  for 
combating  street  crime. 

Purse  snatchers  do  not  plan  their  ac- 
tivities on  the  telephone.  They  take  ad- 
vantage of  opportunities  as  they  are 
presented. 

Nor  do  vandals  plan  by  telephone  to 
destroy  property. 

Yet  the  conference  report  gives  the 
Chief  of  Police  of  the  Ettstrlct  the  au- 
thority to  seek  court  orders  to  eavesdrop 
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m  cases  of  this  kind.  Street  robbery, 
burglary;  and  destruction  of  property — 
offenses  not  in  the  Senate  crime  bill  but 
accepted  by  the  conference — are  pecu- 
liarly individual  offenses.  They  do  not  in- 
volve concert  or  conspiracy,  and  they 
are  unlikely  to  be  planned  over  the  tele- 
phone wires. 

If  we  must  have  legalized  wiretapping, 
let  us  make  every  effort  to  limit  it  to  sit- 
uations in  which  we  can  expect  some 
positive  results.  A  case  can  be  made  for 
electroiiic  eavesdropping  in  cases  involv- 
ing organized  crime — particularly  in  the 
area  of  narcotics  traffic,  which  is  di- 
rectly related  to  street  crime.  But  surely 
these  powers  should  not  be  extended  to 
local  police  chiefs  in  such  breadth  as  to 
cover  the  general  range  of  crimes  com- 
mitted on  the  streets. 

We  must  never  become  casual  about 
intercepting  telephone  conversations.  In 
this  modem  electronic  age,  the  tele- 
phone has  replaced  the  backyard  fence 
as  the  chief  medium  for  conversational 
exchange.  As  such,  these  exchanges  are 
fuUy  deserving  of  protection  from  unwar- 
ranted intrusion. 

It  is  not  enough  to  argue  that  because 
one  set  of  officials  can  intercept  our  tele- 
phone conversations,  we  have  no  cause  to 
prohibit  a  second  set  of  officials  from 
doing  the  same.  I  firmly  believe  that  the 
extension  of  the  wiretap  authority  to 
local  officials  increases  still  further  the 
possibility  that  imwarranted  eavesdrop- 
ping will  occur. 

The  extension  of  wiretap  authority  to 
the  Metropolitan  Police  Department  can- 
not stand  on  its  merits.  It  will  have  a 
negligible  effect  on  the  problem  of  street 
crime  In  the  District  and,  on  the  negative 
side,  will  pose  a  threat  to  the  precious 
rights  of  privacy  and  free  sE>eech  which 
every  citizen  of  this  country  should  enjoy. 

The  District  of  Columbia  crime  substi- 
tute measure  has  completely  eliminated 
the  wiretap  sections  of  the  conference 
report.  In^my  view,  that  is  yet  another 
reason  for  Members  of  the  Senate  to 
oppose  the  conference  report  and  support 
the  substitute  measure. 

I  will  close  with  a  quote  from  Justice 
Brandeis,  as  I  did  In  1958,  because  it 
seems  to  me  to  apply  with  equal  force  to 
the  Issues  before  us  now,  12  years  later. 

Justice  Brandeis  wrote: 

The  greatest  dangers  to  liberty  lurk  In 
Insidious  encroachment  by  men  of  zeal,  well 
meaning,  but  without  understanding. 

Taking  the  warning  of  Brandeis  to 
heart,  I  do  not  want  to  be  overzealous  and 
infer  that  our  democracy  will  crumble 
if  wiretapping  is  extended,  Such  is  not 
the  case.  However,  one  more  democratic 
safeguard  will  have  been  eroded. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  shall  vote 
to  ratify  the  conference  report  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  crime  bill. 

It  has  not  been  an  easy  decision.  I  have 
doubts  about  the  wisdom  and  constitu- 
tionality of  several  of  the  bill's  more  con- 
troversial provisions.  On  previous  occa- 
sions I  have  voted  against  no-knock  and 
the  question  of  preventive  detention  has 
never  previously  been  before  the  Senate. 
I  would  prefer  that  these  two  provisions 
not  be  in  the  bill. 

But  we  must  face  legislative  reality. 


» 


If  the  Congress  is  this  year  to  overhaul 
the  archaic  and  hop>elessly  inadequate 
court  system  in  the  Nation's  Capitol,  we 
must  do  so  with  this  bill  now.  The  press 
of  business  makes  it  virtually  impossible 
to  get  another  District  of  Columbia  crime 
bill  through  both  houses  of  Congress  this 
session. 

If  no-knock  and  preventive  detention 
are  unconstitutional,  then  the  courts  will 
nlillif y  these  provisions  without  throwing 
out  tlie  entire  legislation  as  we  would 
have  to  do  "here  in  Senate.  No  doubt  a 
court  test  of  these  provisions  can  be  ar- 
ranged quickly.  Unfortunately  another 
crime  bill  without  these  controversial 
provisions  cannot  be  arranged  very 
quickly. 

The  citizens  and  visitors  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  cannot  wait.  Unchecked 
crime  ravages  the  streets  and  homes  of 
Washington  every  day  and  everj'  night. 
People  are  afraid.  Look  at  the  barred 
windows,  the  deserted  nighttime  streets, 
the  empty  stores,  and  the  broken  lives  of 
the  crime's  victims. 

Our  primary  concern  must  be  for  the 
potential  victims  of  crime.  Most  of  the 
victims  of  crime  in  Washington,  by  the 
way,  are  black,  not  white.  These  black 
people,  who  often  cannot  afford  to  es- 
cape to  suburbs,  are  the  ones  who  will 
suffer  the  most  if  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia crime  bill  is  not  passed. 

As  a  prosecuting  attorney  for  8  years, 
I  dealt  with  criminals  and  the  accused. 
I  am  sensitive  to  their  rights.  I  know  the 
single  most  Important  step  we  can  take 
to  protect  the  rights  of  the  accused  and 
to  reduce  crime  Is  to  speed  up  the  bogged 
down  judicial  process.  The  court  reform 
provisions  in  this  bill  will  cut  pretrial  de- 
lays by  75  percent.  The  bill  also  provides 
for  a  60-day  trial  guarantee  which  should 
mitigate  against  the  dangers  of  pretrial 
detention. 

In  this  imperfect  legislative  world  we 
operate  in,  we  cannot  always  have  what 
we  want.  As  I  have  indicated,  I  wish  no- 
knock  and  preventive  detention  had  been 
left  out.  If  the  House  had  not  attached 
these  controversial  measures,  we  could 
have  had  an  excellent  District  of  Colum- 
bia crime  bill  many  months  ago.  But  we 
are  faced  with  a  choice  of  a  bill  with 
some  bad  sections  or  no  bill  at  all.  On 
that  basis,  I  must  vote  to  protect  the  vic- 
tims of  crimes.  We  simply  cannot  toler- 
ate continued  lawlessness. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

A  messE^e  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  417.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  lands  In 
New  Mexico  to  the  Cuba  Independent 
Schools  and  to  the  village  of  Cuba; 

S.  778.  An  act  to  amend  the  1964  amend- 
ments to  the  Alaska  Omnibus  Act; 

S.  885.  An  act  to  authorize  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  roll  of  persons  whose  ancestors  were 
members  of  the  Confederated  Tribes  of 
Weas.  Plankashaws,  Peorlas,  and  KasksAkias, 
merged  under  the  treaty  of  May  30,  1854  (10 
Stat.  1082),  and  to  provide  for  the  dispo- 
sition of  fund*  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judg- 


ment In  Indian  Claims  Comniisslon  Dockets 
numbered  314,  amended,  314-E  and  65,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  3685.  An  act  to  Increase  the  availability 
of  mortgage  credit  for  the  financing  of  ur- 
gently needed  housing,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  COURT 
REFORM  AND  CRIMINAL  PROCE- 
DURE ACrr  OF  1970 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  tlie  Senate  to  the  amendment 
of  the  House  to  the  text  of  the  bill  <S. 
2601)  to  reorganize  the  courts  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  At- 
torney General  suggested  to  a  congres- 
sional committee  that  "no-knock"  had 
become  a  misunderstood  catchword.  He 
proposed  that  "no-knock"  be  renamed 
"quick  entry." 

I  .suppose  that  we  should  expect  this 
sanitizing  process  to  continue.  Perhaps 
"wiretapping"  should  be  renamed 
•'acoustics  assistance,"  and  "preventive 
detention"  might  be  more  appetizing  if 
we  called  it  "delayed  relea.se." 

The  Attorney  General  should  not  try 
to  fool  the  Congress,  and  Congress 
should  not  fool  itself.  No  one  can  white- 
wash the  provisions  of  wiretapping,  no- 
knock,  and  preventive  detention.  They 
are  bad  no  matter  what  they  are  called. 

Mr.  President,  considering  measures  to 
control  criminal  activity  is  a  delicate  task 
for  a  legislature  in  a  free  society. 

A  local  newspaper  editorially  suggested 
yesterday  that  this  District  of  Columbia 
Crime  Bill  was  an  "acceptable  legislative 
compromise."  I  cannot  agree  with  that 
statement,  and  I  caution  my  colleagues 
that  the  Bill  of  Rights  is  not  something 
we  should  write  off  for  the  sake  of  a  legis- 
lative compromise. 

We  are  .considering  fundamental  con- 
cepts of  fairness,  security,  privacy,  and 
individual  rights.  Horse  trading  here  is 
inappropriate.  It  is  as  inappropriate  for 
us  today  as  it  was  for  those  who  first  de- 
manded those  rights  in  America. 

At  the  same  time,  crime  in  America — 
street  crime  as  well  as  organized  crime — 
has  not  been  effectively  reduced  in  re- 
cent years.  It  has,  in  fact,  increased.  Tliis 
is  as  true  of  the  Nation's  Capital  as  it  is 
of  America's  other  large  cities. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia  the  Con- 
gress has  a  clear  responsibility  to  act  to 
halt  the  rise  in  crime.  At  the  same  time, 
we  can  make  the  District  a  model  for 
other  cities.  We  can  experiment,  in  a  pro- 
gressive manner,  with  new  policies  and 
programs  aimed  at  restoring  a  sense  of 
safety  and  security  and  freedom  to  go 
where  one  pleases,  by  day  or  night. 

I  think  we  all  recognize  that  there  is 
no  good  reason  for  delay  in  reporting  out 
meaningful  anticrime  legislation.  That 
is  why  I  strongly  support  seven  of  the 
nine  titles  in  the  Conference  Report  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Crime  Bill. 

The  provisions  deahng  with  court  re- 
organization, the  District  of  Columbia 
Bail  Agency,  the  Public  Defender's  Office, 
and  the  Interstate  Compact  on  Juveniles 
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are  important  contributions  to  law  en- 
forcement and  should  be  approved  by  the 
Senate. 

With  some  modifications,  tlie  provi- 
sions dealing  with  nighttime  searches, 
criminal  penalties,  juvenile  court  proce- 
dures, moot  and  interlocutor>-  appeals, 
and  the  insanity  defense  should  improve 
the  District's  system  of  criminal  justice. 
These  provisions  may  well  serve  as 
models  to  other  communities  faced  with 
similar  problems. 

And  so  I  have  cosponsored  amend- 
ments introduced  by  Senator  Ervin,  and 
bills  introduced  by  Senator  GooDEtL 
(S.  4080  and  S.  4081 ) ,  that  embody  these 
provisions  of  the  conference  report. 

However,  I  cannot,  in  good  con- 
science, accept  the  entire  conference  re- 
port itself. 

For  the  provisions  of  the  conference 
report  dealing  with  wiretapping,  with 
no-knock  searches,  and  with  preventive 
detention  are — in  my  judgment — unwise 
and  unnecessary  infringements  on  our 
fimdamental  ideals  of  justice  and  free- 
dom, our  time-honored  sense  of  privacy, 
and  our  constitutional  Bill  of  Rights. 

Because  we  must  vote  for  or  against 
all  of  the  provisions  of  the  conference 
report  at  once,  this  bill  presents  a  diffi- 
cult choice.  We  must  ask  ourselves 
whether  this  is  an  appropriate  area  for 
"legislative  compromise"  . . .  whether  we 
should  look  beyond  "only  a  few"  in- 
fringements on  rights  and  liberties  in 
exchange  for  much  that  is  good. 

The  balance  between  what  is  right 
and  what  is  wrong  with  the  conference 
report  is  not  a  balance  I  can  accept.  It 
is  not  a  balance  that  I  would  expect  my 
constituents  in  Maine  to  accept.  And  it  is 
not  a  balance  which  the  citizens  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  should  be  forced  to 
accept. 

We  have  a  solemn  obligation,  in  the 
Senate,  to  help  presei-ve  liberty  as  well 
as  order,  to  show  that  we  care  about  peo- 
ple as  well  as  statistics,  and  to  speak  out 
about  what  we  must  not  do  as  well  as 
what  we  must  do. 

I  think  it  essential  that  we  keep  in 
mind  what  the  real  and  justifiable  needs 
are  in  the  field  of  law  enforcement. 

We  must  spend  the  money  required  to 
to  provide  better  training,  higher  sal- 
aries, and  more  effective  equipment  for 
the  police. 

We  must  spend  the  money  required  to 
employ  enough  judges  and  supportin.s: 
couit  personnel,  so  that  the  intolerable 
delays  between  arrest  and  trial — and 
between  trial  and  appeal — become  a 
thing  of  the  past. 

And  we  must  spend  the  money  required 
to  reform,  in  a  fundamental  way,  our 
penal  institutions — so  many  of  which 
have  become  breeding  grounds  of  misery, 
and  even  more  serious  criminal  behavior 
among  the  inmate  population. 

Our  preoccupation  with  and  our  exces- 
sive commitment  of  resources  to  the  SST, 
with  the  ABM,  with  military  success  in 
Indochina  must  stop — if  we  are  to 
reverse  the  growth  of  crime  in  America 
by  spending  the  money  needed  to  do  so. 

We  fool  ourselves  dangerously  if  we 
think  we  can  improve  our  society  and  our 
way  of  life  by  endorsing  the  practice  of 
electronic   eavesdropping — by   authoriz- 


ing law  enforcement  oflQcers  to  break  into 
homes  without  warning — or  by  impris- 
oning persons  in  overcrowded  jails  while 
they  are  presumed  to  be  innocent. 

These  are  neither  reasonable  nor  nec- 
essary law  enforcement  tools.  They  are 
instruments  of  fear.  They  are  tools  of 
repression.  And  they  are  measures  which 
any  free  society  must  reject  in  no  matter 
what  guise  they  are  presented. 

WIRETAPPING 

The  wiretapping  provision  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  crime  bill  is  unaccept- 
able. 

Until  1968,  wiretapping  was  prohibited 
by  Federal  law.  In  that  year.  Congress 
authorized  a  limited  exception  to  this 
rule  directed  at  sophisticated  criminal 
organizations,  whose  illegal  activities 
often  leave  little  physical  evidence.  This 
was  considered  necessary  to  unmask  and 
prosecute  organized  crime. 

The  District  of  Columbia  crime  bill 
presei-ves  and  expands  the  exception  but 
forgets  the  rule — the  rule  that  we  should 
protect  and  prese^rve  our  privacy.  The 
bUl  authorizes  electronic  sui-veillance  for 
arson,  burglaiy,  fencing  stolen  property, 
destruction  of  property  in  excess  of  S200 
and  second  degree  murder.  And  the  bill 
authorizes  it  in  advance  of  judicial  ap- 
proval. 

I  had  serious  reservations  about  ex- 
tending Federal  authority  in  this  area  in 
1968.  In  fact.  I  voted  for  amendments 
limiting  this  expansion.  I  have  even 
greater  reservations  about  the  inclusion 
of  broad  wiretap  and  bugging  authoriza- 
tion for  local  authorities  now. 

I  question  whether  crimes  which  are 
individual  acts — rarely  ones  of  concerted 
action  or  conspiracy — will  be  solved  by 
electronic  eavesdropping. 

In  many  respects,  the  conference  ver- 
sion of  this  bill  Ls  an  improvement  over 
the  legislation  originally  passed  by  the 
House.  Greater  limitations  have  been 
placed  on  the  scope  of  authority  and  on 
the  use  of  these  communication.?,  and 
penalties  are  provided  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  interception  devices.  The  Senate 
also  sought  to  limit  the  scope  of  crimi- 
nal offenses  covered,  but  ultimately  were 
forced  to  recede. 

However,  I  remam  concerned  over  the 
potential  widespread  use  of  electronic 
eavesdropping  and  wiretapping.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  imderestimate  the  number  of 
people  who  will  be  subjected  to  govern- 
ment surveillance.  How  may  third  par- 
lies, not  involved  but  merely  mentioned 
in  conversations,  suppress  information 
which  could  damage  them  and  their  rep- 
utations? 

For  every  criminal  heard  by  our  of- 
ficial eavesdroppers,  dozens  of  innocent 
people  wUl  have  their  privacy  violated. 
For  every  shred  of  evidence  gleaned, 
dozens  of  dialogs  will  be  recorded  im- 
parting unfounded  go.ssip.  confidential 
communications,  or  scandalous — though 
noncriminal — information . 

This  is  too  high  a  price  to  pay.  This  is 
hardly  an  acceptable  legislative  compro- 
mise. 

Under  this  proposed  section,  any  law 
enforcement  ofiBcial  may  wiretap  or  bug 
if  he  unilaterally  determines — without 
prior   court    approval — ^that    an    emer- 


gency situation  exists  with  respect  to 
conspiratorial  activities  characteristic  of 
organized  crime  and  further  unilateral- 
ly determines  that  there  are  grounds 
upon  which  he  may  get  court  approval 
ex  post  facto.  If  he  makes  such  a  totally 
unsanctioned  interception,  he  has  3  days 
before  he  must  apply  to  the  court  for 
approval.  Only  when  his  application  is 
denied  must  he  terminate  the  intercep- 
tion. And,  in  the  meantime,  how  much 
illegal  and  private  information  would  he 
have  received? 

I  have  supported  measures  to  give  the 
Federal  Government  the  resources  and 
the  tools  to  root  out  organized  crime  and 
drug  traffic :  but  the  principal  duty  of  the 
District  police  is  to  control  crime  that  is 
so  destructive  of  the  quality  of  life  in  this 
city— the  muggings  and  murders,  the 
robberies,  rapes,  and  assaults.  This  wire- 
tap provision  will  only  drain  manpower 
from  those  endeavors.  I  question  wheth- 
er even  drug-related  crimes  on  the  re- 
tail level  can  be  controlled  by  electroni- 
cally assisted  investigations  of  drug 
traffickers,  and  I  hope  that  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs  is  well  able  to  handle  wholesalers 
of  drugs. 

The  constitutionality  of  the  proposed 
legislation  has  also  been  questioned,  but 
one  thing  is  certain.  The  fourth  amend- 
ment guarantees  the  right  of  the  people 
to  be  secure  in  their  persons  and  houses 
against  imreasonable  searches.  And  cen- 
tral to  that  guarantee,  said  the  Supreme 
Court  in  1886  in  Boyd  against  United 
States,  is  "the  sanctity  of  a  man's  home 
and  the  privacies  of  life." 

The  Senate  has  an  obligation  in  ad- 
vance of  judicial  scrutiny  and  even  inde- 
pendently of  constitutional  principles  to 
consider  "the  sanctity  of  a  man's  home 
and  the  privacies  of  life"  for  the  people 
of  the  District.  We  cannot  ignore  that  re- 
sponsibility by  passing  legislation  with 
the  thought  that  it  may  not  matter  be- 
cause it  may  not  be  constitutional. 

It  is  our  duty  to  stake  out  an  area 
where  the  privacy  of  the  people  is  invio- 
late— areas  where  the  individual  is  not 
inhibited  by  fear  of  the  state's  intrusion. 
That  line  must  be  drawn  here. 

THE    NO-KNOCK    ISSUE 

I  am  perplexed  and  disturbed  by  the 
conference  version  concerning  no-knock 
powers  being  presented  to  the  Senate  for 
approval.  We  are  not  presented  with  a 
narrow,  sharply  defined  proposal.  In- 
stead, we  are  asked  to  enact  into  law  a 
provision  which  one  high  Justice  official 
has  stated  to  be  indispensable  if  law 
enforcement  officers  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  are  to  do  their  job  properly, 
and  which  another  high  Justice  Depart- 
ment official  has  declared  does  no  more 
than  codify  existing  law  in  this  area.  If 
our  U.S.  attorney  and  our  Attorney  Gen- 
eral do  not — appear  to — agree  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  proposal,  we  in  the  Senate 
have  an  added  responsibility  to  know 
what  we  are  doing. 

I  read  this  provision  as  allowing  police 
to  burst  into  private  homes,  day  or  night, 
so  long  as  a  single  policeman  thinks  he 
has  probable  cause  to  believe  that  evi- 
dence is  likely  to  be  destroyed. 

Those  who  favor  the  conference  re- 
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port  on  the  no-knock  issue  believe  that 
it  represents  a  proper  balance  between 
individual  rights  and  the  needs  of  law 
enforcement.  They  argue  that  the  con- 
ference report  does  not  really  grant  to 
the  police  additional  powers  to  conduct 
"no-knock"  searches.  They  argue  that 
police  officers  have  had  such  authority 
since  common  law  times.  They  argue  that . 
they  are  merely  continuing  the  existing 
authority  and  adding  to  it  reasonable 
safeguards. 

If  that  were  all,  I  would  be  tempted  to 
support  the  provision.  But  it  is  not  all. 
Balancing  the  security  of  an  individual's 
home  against  the  security  of  society  in 
general  is  not  easy,  but  I  must  disagree 
with  the  supporters  of  this  provision  for 
the  following  reasons: 

First.  The  trend  of  the  law  for  decades 
has  been  to  encourage  the  police  to  get 
prior  judicial  approval  for  search  war- 
rants. The  import  of  this  proposal,  as  it 
relates  to  no-knock,  is  to  the  contrary. 
Under  certain  conditions  the  bill  ex- 
pressly sanction.s  no-knock  procedures 
without  prior  application  for  a  warrant. 

Second.  The  language  of  the  bill  is 
unclear  with  respect  to  the  degree  of 
probability  that  must  be  shown  that 
evidence  will  be  destroyed  if  a  no-knock 
search  is  not  made.  The  Senate  conferees 
maintain  that  they  reluctantly  agreed 
to  language  implying  only  likelihood  that 
evidence  will  be  destroyed  if  a  no-knock 
search  is  not  made.  They  agreed  to  this 
language,  they  say.  only  on  the  clear 
understanding  that  it  must  be  measured 
again.st  the  language  of  the  Supreme 
Cou"t  in  Ker  v.  California,  374  U.S.  23 
( 1963  >.  This  language  and  the  expressed 
doubts  of  our  conferees  lead  me  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  provision  is  a  retreat 
from  our  traditional  notions  of  probable 
cause,  leaving  an  officer  in  a  position  to 
conduct  a  no-knock  search  with  little 
factual  justification  for  the  breaking  and 
entering  without  notice. 

Third.  The  use  of  the  word  "likeli- 
hood" raises  in  my  mind  a  serious  con- 
stitutional question.  Tlie  fourth  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  states: 

The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in 
their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects, 
against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures, 
shall  not  be  violated,  and  no  Wairants  shall 
issue,  but  upon  probable  cause,  supported  by 
Oath  or  affirmation,  and  particularly  describ- 
ing the  place  to  be  searched,  and  the  persons 
or  things  to  be  seized. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  standard  for  a 
Oo-knock  entry  comports  with  the  right 
of  the  people  to  be  free  from  unreason- 
able searches.  I  cannot  in  good  conscience 
support  this  provision.  It  is  too  casual  a 
grant  of  power  and  it  increases  the 
danger  to  police  officers  who  are  thus  en- 
couraged to  make  "no-knock"  entries 
into  homes.  It  is  too  high  a  price  to  pay 
for  an  "acceptable  legislative  com- 
promise." 

My  misgivings  about  the  merits  of  this 
proposal  are  compounded  by  the  recog- 
nition that  effective  law  enforcement  re- 
quires the  full  cooperation  of  the  com- 
mimity.  In  cities  like  Washington  and 
in  our  suburban  communities,  our  society 
is  becoming  increasingly  crowded.  People 
are  living  closer  together;  our  privacy  is 
a  value  which  we  must  carefully  guard. 


Our  responsibility  in  writing  our  laws 
should  be  to  find  ways  to  give  people  more 
privacy  and  security  from  inti-usion,  not 
less.  Overcrowding  and  unsatisfactory 
conditions  alone  create  tension.  Such 
tension  should  not  be  enlarged  by  a  pro- 
vision in  the  law  which  undermines  the 
security  of  one's  home  and  threatens  pri- 
vacy while  increasing  the  potential  for 
intrusion. 

The  no-knock  proposal  has  become  a 
symbol  of  insecurity,  endangered  privacy 
and  repression  in  this  city.  When  the 
language  of  a  proposal  which  intrudes 
upon  the  sanctity  of  an  individual's  pri- 
vacy is  unclear  and  when  it  has  the  po- 
tential for  intensifying  hostilities  be- 
tween the  police  and  those  ^  whom  the 
police  seek  to  protect,  we  should  subject 
it  to  searching  examination. 

The  examination  leads  to  conclude  that 
we  should  furnish  better  police  protec- 
tion to  our  city  and  develop  mutual  con- 
fidence between  our  police  and  our  citi- 
zens, rather  than  raise  the  specter  of  a 
police  officer  breaking  into  an  apartment 
or  a  house  without  notice  on  the  basis  of 
personal  conjecture. 

PREVENTIVE     DETENTION 

Crimes  conimitted  by  persons  on  court- 
ordered  release  or  bail  are  a  major  Impedi- 
ment to  effective  law  enforcement.  The 
money  bail  system  as  it  exists  in  this  cotmtry 
does  not  now  make  sense  and  has  never  made 
sense.  Under  the  leadership  of' Senator  Ervin, 
we  have  made  progress,  but  our  progress  has 
been  too  slow.  We  have  not  devoted  sufficient 
resources  to  the  ball  agencies,  and  we  have 
not  given  bail  reform  a  chance  to  work  In  the 
District  because  of  the  congested  court 
calendar. 

Court  reorganl2»tion  to  promote  speedy 
trials  is  indispensable  and  should  reduce 
crime  committed  by  those  on  bail.  Tlie  Dis- 
trict court  system  must  be  overhauled,  and 
an  adequate  number  of  judges  and  couri  per- 
sonnel must  be  assured.  Those  accused 
should  be  brought  to  trial  within  60  or  even 
30  days. 

With  these  needs  in  mind.  I  have  examined 
the  conference  report  provision  for  preven- 
tive detention,  and  I  have  considered  tlie 
arguments  made  by  those  who  support  that 
provision.  The  supporters  are  satisfied  that 
enactment  of  the  conference  report  would 
constitute  a  major  reform  of  existing  ball 
practices  and  would  resiilt  in  a  lower  per- 
centage of  persons  detained  prior  to  trial. 
They  argue  that  this  will  occur  because  the 
test  win  be  the  narrow  question  of  "dan- 
gerousness"  rather  than  the  unavailability  of 
adequate  release  conditions. 

They  also  argue  that  this  provision  imposes 
procedural  safeguards  wlilch  now  do  not  ex- 
ist; that  constitutional  rights  are  preserved 
by  using  detention  only  for  defendants  wh.i 
pose  an  appreciable  danger  to  society:  anc 
that  the  provision  assures  procedural  dui 
process  through  a  hearing  of  record 

I  cannot  accept  these  arguments.  I  am 
bothered  by  the  fact  that  the  proposal 
refiects  a  concept  which  runs  coimter 
to  the  presumption  of  innocence  until 
guilt  is  proven  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt.  Some  may  feel  that  there  is  noth- 
ing about  the  preventive  detention  provi- 
sion which  establishes  guilt.  But  there 
is  certainly  a  substantial  restraint  of 
liberty  in  the  absence  of  proven  guilt. 
This  provision  attempts  to  make  society 
safer  by  removing  from  its  midst  those  of 
alleged  dangerous  proclivities  while  they 
await  trial.  It  assumes  intolerable  delays 
between  arrest  and  trial,  yet  it  further 


clutters  the  court  calendar.  In  fact,  this 
provision  further  congests  the  criminal 
calendar  and  will  likely  result  in  even 
longer  delays  between  arrest  and  trial. 
These  are  practical  considerations  which 
the  supporters  have  not  answered. 

In  addition,  there  are  problems  of  con- 
stitutional dimensions  which  concern  me. 
The  eighth  amendment  declares:  Exces- 
sive bail  shall  not  be  required.  Tliere  is 
some  disagreement  among  constitutional 
experts  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  eighth 
amendment.  I  do  suggest,  however,  that 
the  eighth  amendment  dictates  a  con- 
stitutional right  to  pretrial  release  lim- 
ited only  by  conditions  that  may  be  rea- 
sonably imposed  to  assure  that  the  trial 
of  the  accused  will  occur.  I  have  always 
understood  that  deniPl  of  bail  in  capital 
cases  is  permitted  in  search  of  that  as- 
sui-ance.  Where  a  defendant  is  threatened 
with  loss  of  life  or  life  imprisonment,  he 
would  be  more  likely  to  fiee  than  the  one 
who  knows  that  the  most  he  may  suffer 
is  temporary  imprisonment. 

Preventive  detention  may  also  violate 
the  due  process  clause  of  the  fifth  amend- 
ment, since  the  individuil  is  deprived  of 
his  liberty  on  the  mere  possibility  that  he 
will  be  dangerous  if  released  on  bail,  and 
the  mere  probability  that  he  is  guilty  of 
the  crime  for  which  he  has  been  charged. 

We  could  all  argue  statistics  about 
what  percentage  of  persons  are  arrested 
while  on  bail  for  the  same  crime  or  for  a 
crime  of  another  category.  Tlie  percent- 
age is  small.  But  how  do  we  predict  ac- 
curately which  defendants  arc  apt  to  be 
"dangerous"  and  which  are  not?  We  are 
gambling  with  a  correctional  system  and 
detention  faciUties  which  are  hardly 
models  of  training  and  rehabilitation. 
This  provision  would  send  to  iail  people 
who  have  not  been  convicted,  people  who 
may  be  guilty  of  nothing,  and  people  who 
may  have  never  committed  a  single 
crime.  People  would  be  sent  to  jails  that 
do  not  have  room  for  them,  jails  that  may 
corrupt  them,  and  jails  to  which  con- 
victed criminals  with  suspended  sen- 
tences may  not  be  sent  at  all.  The  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  prisons  have  been  a 
conspicuous  weakness  in  our  law  en- 
forcement system.  They  are  overflowing, 
they  are  archaic,  they  are  infested  with 
drugs,  and  most  of  their  inmates  go  back 
to  the  streets  trained  only  in  the  newer 
techniques  of  crime. 

This  is  too  high  a  price  to  pay  for  an 
"acceptable  legislative  compromise." 

I  am  concerned  with  constitutionality, 
with  our  inability  to  predict  behavior 
with  certitude,  and  with  the  potential 
harm  to  innocent  people  of  preventive  de- 
tention. 

There  are  ways,  if  we  will,  to  shorten 
the  time  between  arrest  and  trial  and  to 
s'ipervise  the  accused  who  may  be  dan- 
gerous— the  goals  of  preventive  deten- 
tion. Many  of  these  alternatives  are  in- 
cluded in  other  titles  of  this  legislation 
which  I  support  and  do  not  involve  the 
potential  abuses  of  individual  rights  that 
mark  preventive  detention.  These  are  the 
alternatives  I  prefer.  I  doubt  the  effec- 
tiveness of  preventive  detention :  I  ques- 
tion its  coristitutionalit\' :  and  I  am  ap- 
prehensive over  its  impact. 

The  tragedy  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia crime  bill  is  that  it  represents,  in 
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part,  bad  bargains  forced  on  the  peo- 
ple of  the  District  by  quick  answers  and 
easy  solutions  which  threaten  our  free- 
doms as  well  as  theirs. 

There  are  no  quick  answers  and  easy 
solutions.  Yet  the  District  of  Columbia 
crime  bill  perpetuates  the  notion  that 
crime  fighting  is  principally  a  matter  of 
stiflfer  penalties,  greater  government 
authority,  and  fewer  freedoms.  Such 
measures  may  have  a  slight  effect  on 
the  crime  rate  but  they  cannot  make 
up  for  courts  that  fall  years  behind,  for 
prisoners  that  turn  out  criminals,  for 
probation  and  parole  services  that  have 
neither  the  money  nor  the  personnel  to 
supervise,  and  for  police  forces  that  are 
iU  paid  and  overworked. 

The  Senate  acts  not  only  for  the  peo- 
ple of  the  District,  but  also  for  all 
Americans.  The  law  we  write  for  the 
DLstrict  should  be  a  model  for  all  the  50 
States.  Instead,  the  provisions  of  this 
conference  report  make  the  people  of  the 
District  subjects  for  an  experiment  in 
repression.  It  is  far  from  certain  that 
these  provisions  would  reduce  crime  in 
the  District;  but  it  Is  certain  that  all  the 
people  of  the  District  will  find  their 
privacy  endangered,  the  security  of  their 
homes  threatened,  and  just  treatment 
before  the  law  jeopardized. 

The  security  and  the  privacy  of  our 
constituents  are  also  at  stake  as  we  write 
laws  for  the  District. 

This  Is  not  merely  a  set  of  local 
ordinances  we  now  consider.  This  is  an 
act  of  Congress,  and  it  carries  that 
weight.  If  We  pass  ill-considered  legisla- 
tion for  this  jurisdiction,  it  will  rever- 
berate throughout  the  Nation.  On  the 
other  hand.  If  we  reject  the  conference 
report  and  pass  constructive  legislation, 
the  Senate  can  offer  effective  leadership 
against  crime  for  all  Americans. 

I  cannot  support  enactment  of  the 
provisions  to  which  I  have  referred. 
This  has  led  to  my  decision  to  cosponsor 
the  Ervin  sunendments  and  the  Goodell 
bills  and  to  vote  to  reject  this  confer- 
ence report.  The  District  of  Columbia 
does  neec  legislative  assistance  to  re- 
duce crime.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  vital 
help  In  this  bill.  However,  this  confer- 
ence report  does  not  offer  us  an  accepta- 
ble choice.  We  are  forced  to  accept  all 
or  nothing. 

I  believe  that  the  Senate  can  do 
better.  We  can  reject  the  conference  re- 
port and  pjiss  better  legislation  to  pro- 
vide effective  law  enforcement  for  the 
District. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMERICAN  BAR  ASSOCIATION  EN- 
DORSES S.  30,  THE  "ORGANIZED 
CRIME  CONTROL  ACT  OP  1969" 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  15,  1970,  the  Board  of  Governors 


of  the  American  Bar  Association  met 
in  Chicago  in  special  session  at  the  re- 
quest of  President  Nixon  to  review  vari- 
ous items  of  legislation  in  the  criminal 
justice  field  now  pending  before  the 
Congress.  S.  30,  the  "Organized  Crime 
Control  Act  of  1969,"  which  passed  this 
body  on  January  23,  by  a  vote  of  73  to  1, 
was  among  those  items  of  legislation 
considered  by  the  board  of  governors. 

The  Senate  will,  of  course,  recall  that 
several  individual  titles  of  S.  30  were 
closely  modeled  on  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation recommendations.  Title  n,  deal- 
ing with  general  immunity,  was  pat- 
terned after  the  bar  association's  1952 
recommendations  for  general  immunity 
legislation.  Title  IV,  dealing  with  false 
declarations,  was  modeled  on  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association's  1952  model  per- 
jury act.  Title  'Vn,  dealing  with  syndi- 
cated gambling,  was  endorsed  on  Feb- 
ruary 23.  1970.  by  the  house  of  dele- 
gates in  its  original  form  as  S.  2022. 
Title  DC,  dealing  with  racketeer  influ- 
enced and  corrupt  organizations,  was 
modeled  on  the  bar  association's  1968 
resolution  endorsing  "in  principle"  all 
legislation  having  as  its  purpose  "the 
adopting  of  the  machinery  of  antitrust 
laws  to  the  prosecution  of  organized 
crime."  And,  finally,  title  X,  dealing  with 
dangerous  special  offender  sentencing, 
was  closely  patterned  after  the  bar  as- 
sociation's minimum  standards  in  the 
sentencing  and  appellate  review  field. 

Nevertheless,  the  July  15  meeting  In 
Chicago  was  the  first  occasion  for  the  bar 
association's  consideration  of  the  actual 
text  of  S.  30  and  the  way  in  which  the 
Senate  had  implemented  the  past  posi- 
tions of  the  bar  association  in  a  specific 
item  of  legislation.  This  meeting  in  Chi- 
cago was  the  culmination  of  a  process 
within  the  bar  association  that  covered 
several  months.  It  began  with  the  de- 
tailed consideration  of  S.  30  in  both  the 
individual  rights  and  responsibilities  and 
criminal  law  sections  of  the  American 
Bar  Association.  In  that  connection,  the 
Senate  will  recall  that,  on  June  12,  1970, 
I  had  occasion  to  draw  to  its  attention 
certain  misleading  newspaper  stories  ap- 
pearing at  that  time  that  conveyed  the 
impression  that  the  bar  association  was 
in  the  process  of  raising  major  objections 
to  the  enactment  of  S.  30.  I  am  espe- 
cially pleased  now,  therefore,  to  tell  the 
Senate  that  the  board  of  governors  has 
approved  in  principle  the  provisions  of 
S.  30  and  that  they  urge  its  enactment 
by  the  Congress  as  soon  as  possible.  It  is 
always  gratifying  to  receive  the  approba- 
tion for  one's  labors  of  such  a  distin- 
guished group  as  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation, and  I  am  grateful  to  the  asso- 
ciation for  this  endorsement  of  S.  30. 

In  recommending  the  passage  of  S.  30, 
the  bar  association  also  urged  that  the 
Congress  give  prompt  consideration  to 
seven  specific  amendments  to  the  bill  as 
it  passed  the  Senate.  In  the  main,  I  find 
these  amendments  generally  acceptable. 
Indeed,  they  may  be  characterized  as 
constructive  contributions  to  the  legisla- 
tive process.  For  example,  amendment 
No.  6  suggests  that  title  IX  of  S.  30,  deal- 
ing with  racketeer-influenced  and  cor- 
rupt organizations,  be  amended  to  au- 
thorize private  civil  damage  suits  based 


upon  the  concept  of  section  4  of  the  Clay- 
ton Antitrust  Act.  This  amendment, 
particularly,  should  prove,  if  accepted  by 
the  House,  to  be  a  major  new  tool  in 
extirpating  the  baneful  influence  of  or- 
ganized crime  in  our  economic  life.  Only 
one  of  the  seven  amendments  do  I  find 
unacceptable.  Unfortunately,  in  my  judg- 
ment, the  bar  association,  while  approv- 
ing the  major  provisions  of  title  I,  dealing 
with  the  special  grand  jury,  suggested 
that  those  provisions  of  title  I  that  au- 
thorize grand  jury  reports  commenting 
on  the  noncriminal  misconduct  of  gov- 
ernment officials  be  stricken  from  the 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  recognize,  of  course, 
that  these  grand  jury  report  provisions 
have  been  the  subject  of  controversy. 
Nevertheless,  I  believe  that,  on  balance, 
the  provisions  of  title  I  in  this  area 
should  be  retained.  Such  reports  are  now 
possible  imder  the  law  of  27  States,  and 
they  have  proven,  on  the  State  level,  to 
be  effective  and  helpful  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  I,  am  therefore,  con- 
vinced that  the  right  to  file  these  reports 
should  be  clarified  and  restored  on  the 
Federal  level  under  the  sort  of  careful 
safeguards  we  have  provided  in  title  I. 

Mr.  President,  I  might  say  at  this  point 
that  is  the  only  major  provision  that  the 
American  Bar  Association  recommended 
be  wholly  stricken  from  the  bill.  The  bar 
association  therefore  concluded  that  98 
percent  of  the  real  force  of  the  bill,  as  far 
as  law  enforcement  is  concerned,  should 
be  retained.  This  grand  jury  reporting 
provision  is  not  Imperative;  it  is  simply 
advisable.  I  think  it  should  be  retained, 
but  even  if  the  House  should  strike  it,  I 
would  say  without  any  reservation  that 
98  percent  of  the  real  effectiveness  of  this 
bill  will  have  been  retained  and  enacted 
into  law. 

Mr.  President,  what  emerges  from  this 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  is  the  clear 
message  to  the  Congress  that  the  time  for 
delay  in  the  processing  of  S.  30  should 
end.  No  longer  should  it  be  possible  for 
anyone  to  suggest  that  this  bill  is  riddled 
through  with  defects  or  unconstitutional 
provisions.  There  are,  of  course,  policy  is- 
sues here  on  which  reasonable  men  can 
disagree,  but  disagreement  is  not  a 
grounds  for  delay.  This  biU  should  be 
procBSsed  so  that  the  House  and  the  Con- 
gress can  work  the  will  of  Congress.  I 
would  hope  that  this  course  of  action  will 
now  be  followed  in  the  other  body. 

The  other  body  has  had  this  bill  now 
for  6  months.  Procrastination  in  proc- 
essing it  from  now  on,  if  any,  can  only 
enure  to  the  advantage  of  criminals  in 
this  coimtry.  The  most  expert  counsel  of 
our  Nation's  lawyers  has  been  given  with 
respect  to  it  and  little  has  been  found 
wanting  in  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  With 
the  exception  of  the  one  provision,  all 
other  provisions  are  approved  as  drafted 
and  passed  by  the  Senate,  subject  to  sev- 
eral minor  amendments  that  have  been 
suggested,  and  most  of  these  amend- 
ments actually  are  constructive  and 
strengthen  the  bill;  they  do  not  detract 
from  its  force  and  the  effect  or  from  its 
quality. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  House  will  care- 
fully consider  and  adopt  the  most  im- 
portant and  wise  of  these  amendments 
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thereby  strengthening  the  bill,  move  it 
out,  and  let  Congress  work  its  will.  The 
House  has  had  the  bill  for  6  months.  If 
the  crime  situation  in  this  country  were 
not  so  critical,  and  if  there  were  not  such 
an  urgent  need  for  this  legislation — for 
all  of  the  additional  tools  that  Congress 
can  provide — to  strengthen  the  arm  of 
our  law  enforcement  officials  and  agen- 
cies, perhaps  we  could  afford  further 
time.  But  time,  delay,  and  procrastina- 
tion in  this  case  work  only  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  criminal  and  contribute 
nothing  whatever  to  the  security  and 
protection  of  society  in  the  person  and 
property  or  civil  liberties.  I  urge  the  swift 
passage  of  this  bill  now  without  unnec- 
essary delay. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  text 
of  the  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors and  a  staff  memorandum  on  the 
grand  jury  report  provisions  of  title  I. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

American  Bar  Association 

Resolved,  that  the  American  Bar  Asaocla- 
tlon  by  action  of  Its  Board  of  Governors  In 
meeting  July  15,  1970,  In  Chicago,  approves 
In  principle  the  provisions  of  S.  30  (9l8t 
Congress.  2nd  Session) ,  the  Organized  Crime 
Control  Act  of  1969,  and  urges  its  enact- 
ment by  the  Congress  as  sooti  as  possible, 
with  the  recommendation,  however,  that  the 
Congress  give  promprt  consideration  to 
amending  the  measure  In  the  following  par- 
ticulars : 

1.  To  restrict  the  right  of  private  persons 
to  submit  allegations  of  criminal  offenses 
directly  to  a  special  grand  jury  as  currently 
provided  In  "ntle  I,  Section  10(a)  and.  In  lieu 
thereof,  to  adopt  phraseology  requiring  such 
Information  to  be  channelled  through  the 
appropriate  prosecutor,  who  should  be  re- 
quired to  communicate  his  action  or  recom- 
mendation thereon  to  the  special  grand  jury. 

2.  To  eliminate  current  provisions  In  Title 
I.  Section  101(a).  which  empower  special 
grand  juries  to  submit  reports  criticizing 
public  officials  or  employees  without  re- 
turning an  Indlctmei't;  and  similarly  to 
eliminate  provisions  authorizing  special 
grand  Juries  to  exonerate  public  officials  or 
employees  by  report;  and  to  make  other 
technical  changes  In  this  Title  consistent 
with  these  amendments. 

3.  To  amend  Title  IV,  Section  401(a).  by 
Incorporating  the  language  of  the  Model  Per- 
jury Act,  approved  by  the  American  Bar 
Association  In  August,  1952,  In  order  to 
clarify  the  language  of  S.  30  relating  to  false 
and  contradictory  declarations. 

4.  To  amend  "Htle  vn.  Part  B.  Section  702 
(a) ,  In  order  to  provide  for  a  more  restricted 
disclosure  of  evidence  to  the  defendant  as 
provided  therein,  by  permitting  the  prose- 
cutor to  make  a  written  request  for  an  In 
camera  screening  by  the  court  when  he  be- 
lieves that  such  disclosure  would  constitute 
situations  enumerated  In  Part  A,  Section  701, 
for  example,  those  which  would  affect  the 
security  of  the  United  States,  endanger  the 
lives  and  safety  of  Informants,  Government 
agents  or  others,  or  c&use  unjustified  harm 
to  the  reputations  of  third  persons;  and  to 
grant  discretion  to  the  court  to  withhold 
any  such  Information  deemed  Justified  by  Its 
in  camera  examinations. 

5.  To  amend  Title  IX,  Section  901(a),  as 
recommended  by  the  Judicial  Conference  of 
the  United  States,  to  give  the  court  discre- 
tion to  decide  which  proceedings  relating  to 
racketeer  Influence  and  corrupt  organizations 
shall  be  open  to  the  public. 

6.  To  further  amend  Title  IX,  Section  901 
(a),  to  Include  a  provision  authorizing  pri- 


vate damage  sulti>  based  upon  the  concept  of 
Section  4  of  the  Clayton  Antitrust  Act. 

T.  To  amend  I'ltle  X,  Section  1001(a),  In 
or^er  to  incorporate  Into  the  provisions  for 
Increased  sentences  for  dangerous  special  of- 
fenders the  appropriate  Standards  relating 
toi  Sentencing  Alternatives  and  Procedures, 
which  were  approved  by  the  American  Bar 
Association,  August,  1968. 
.  Resolved  further,  that  the  American  Bar 
Association  In  furthering  the  objectives  of 
S.  30.  also  recommends  to  the  Congress 
prompt  enactment  of  legislation  such  as 
S.  1624  and  H.R.  322  (91st  Congress)  entitled 
Wagering  Tax  Amendments  of  1969,  which 
was  approved  by  the  Association  In  August, 
1969. 

Be  It  finally  resolved,  that  the  President 
of  the  American  Bar  Association,  or  other 
Officer  designated  by  him.  Is  authorized  to 
present  the  above  views  to  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Congress. 

Memor.\ndum 

To:  Senator  John  L.  McClellan. 

Prom:  G.  Robert  Blakey,  Chief  Counsel.  Sub- 
committee on  Criminal  Laws  and  Pro- 
cedures. 

Subject:  Grand  jury  reports  under  title  I  ol 
S.  30.  the  "Organized  Crime  Control  Act 
of  1969." 

Dat«:  July  21,  1970. 

You  asked  for  a  briefing  memorandum  on 

the  captioned  subject  In  the  context  of  some 

of  the  objections  that  have  been  raised  to 

It: 

(a)  historical  background:  The  grand  Jury 
originated  in  Anglo-American  law.  In  a  form 
In  which  it  largely  exists  today,  at  the  Assize 
of  Clarendon  in  1166.  Henry  II  established  1: 
as  a  body  whose  function  It  was  to  report 
on  and  to  accuse  those  who  according  to 
public  knowledge  had  committed  crimes.  In- 
deed, Its  report  writing  and  indicting  func- 
tion had  been  well  established  for  over  500 
vears  before  It  came  to  be  seen  also  as  a 
buffer  between  citizen  and  State,  the  func- 
tion of  the  grand  Jury  that  first  comes  to 
mind  today .^ 

(b)  present  law:  The  modern  grand  Jury 
Is.  m  the  Supreme  Court's  words  In  Blair 
V.  United  States.  250  U.S.  273,  282  (1919)  a 
"prototype"  of  Its  ancient  British  counter- 
part. Its  investigative  powers  are  virtually 
without  limitation  both  on  the  State  and 
Federal  level.  Compare,  Ward  v.  State,  2  Mo. 
120  (1829),  with  Hale  v.  Henkel,  201  U.S.  No. 
43  (19061.  Its  report  writing  functions,  hCTK- 
ever,  have  not  survived  wholly  InUict  or  with- 
out substantial  limitation.  Twenw-one  states 
have  legislation  similar  to  tij/  New  York 
statute  which  In  Jones  v.  People,  101  App. 
rwv.  55,  92  N.Y.  Supp.  276,  appeal  dismissed, 
181  N.Y.  389.' 

74  N.E.  226  (1905)  was  construed  to  au- 
thorize reports,  while  six  states  explicitly  au- 
thorize such  rejxjrts  by  statute.^  In  addi- 
tion, other  states  have  sanctioned  such  re- 
ports on  a  common  law  basis.  In  1952.  Chief 
Justice  Arthur  T.  Vanderbllt  In  In  Re  Pre- 
sentment by  Camden  County  Grand  Jury. 
10  N.J.  23.  89  A2d  416,  434  (1955),  for  exam- 
ple, upheld,  over  civil  liberties  objections, 
grounded  on  a  fear  of  possible  abuse  of  the 
rights  of  Individuals,  the  power  of  the  grand 
Jur>-  to  file  reports,  observing: 

A  practice  Imported  here  from  England 
three  centuries  ago  as  a  part  of  the  com- 
mon law  and  steadily  exercised  ever  since 
under  three  successive  state  constitutions  is 
too  firmly  entrenched  In  our  Jurisprudence  to 
yield  to  fancied  evils.' 

In  similar  fashion,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Florida  In  upholding  the  report  writing  power 
of  grand  Juries  In  that  State  In  In  Re  Report 
of  Grand  Jury,  11  So  2d  316,  318  (Fla.  1945) 
observed : 

It  Is  the  means  whereby  the  people  partic- 
ipate directly  in  the  administration  of  their 
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business  and  aids  to  a  knowledge  of  why  the 
grand  Jury  has  become  such  an  Important 
agency  among  free  people. 

(c)  New  York  law:  Practice  and  law.  how- 
ever, has  varied  from  place  to  place  and  from 
time  to  time,  making  generalization  about 
either  practice  or  law  difficult  to  make  with 
assurance  of  accuracy.  The  shifting  develop- 
ment of  the  law  In  New  York  Is  Ulusuatlve 
of  the  general  picture.  There  are  records  of  a 
New  York  grand  Jury  as  early  as  1665.  See 
1  Hamlin  and  Baker.  Supreme  Court  of  Ju- 
dicature of  the  Province  of  New  York  1691- 
1704.  142  (1952).  Nevertheless,  attempts  have 
been  made  to  abolish  the  grand  Jury  in  New 
York  as  a  means  of  Instituting  criminal  pros- 
ecutions. A  most  recent  unsuccessful  attempt 
was  made  In  the  1938  constitutional  conven- 
tion. See  Hevting.  "The  Abolition  of  Grand 
Juries  in  Eng'land."  19  A.B.A.J..  648-^t9  (1938) . 
In  addition,  attempts  have  been  made  to 
abolish  Its  report  writing  function.  In  1946. 
for  example.  Governor  Thomas  E.  Dewey 
vetoed  a  bill  designed  to  curb  this  power, 
saying  that  such  reports  were  "one  of  the 
most  valued  and  treasured  restraints  upon 
tyranny  and  corruption  in  public  office." 
Public  Paper  of  Governor  Thomas  E.  Dewey. 
140-41  (1946).  More  recently,  the  Court  of 
Appeals  of  New  York  In  Wood  v.  Hughes.  9 
N.Y.  2d  144.  212  N.Y.S.  2d  33  (1961)  over- 
ruled Its  own  Jones  decision,  noted  supra, 
and  curbed  the  New  York  grand  Jury's  power 
to  write  reports  critical  of  specific  individuals. 
The  response  of  the  people  of  New  York, 
through  their  state  legislature,  however,  was 
promptly  to  enact  comprehensive  legislation 
authorizing  such  reports,  but  under  limita- 
tions designed  to  overcome  the  civil  liberties 
objections  voiced  by  the  court,  see  Laws  of 
1964,  Ch.  250.  Code  of  Crlm.  Proc.  §  253-a. 
and  such  reports  are  now  filed  on  a  regular 
basl.";  In  New  York.= 

(d)  Federal  law:  On  the  federal  level,  the 
grand  Jury  Is,  of  course,  a  legal  Institution 
whose  Indicting  function  Is  rooted  in  the 
Fifth  Amendment  Itself;  It  Is  not.  however,  a 
requirement  of  due  process  under  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment.  Hurtado  v.  California. 
no  U.S.  516  (1884) .  As  such.  It  Is  beyond  the 
power  of  legislative  abolition. 

Nevertheless,  the  report  WTitIng  fimctlons 
of  Federal  grand  Jxiries  have  been  substan- 
tially curtailed  by  district  court  level  de- 
cisions, although  grand  Juries  continue  to 
Issue  and  district  ooxirts  continue  to  accept 
reports,  and  the  Supreme  Court  Itself  has 
never  had  occasion  squarely  to  pass  on  the 
proprietv  of  the  report  writing  power.  But 
cf .  Hannah  v.  Larche,  363  U.S.  422.  420  ( 1960) 
("Investigates  and  reports").  The  recent  re- 
port of  the  January  1970  Grand  Jury  In  the 
Northern  District  of  Illinois  critical  of  Iden- 
tified members  of  the  Chicago  Police  De- 
partment and  the  raid  they  conducted  on  a 
Black  Panther  Party  Headquarters  Is  Ulxis- 
tratlve  of  the  practice.  The  decision  of  United 
States  District  Judge  Edward  Wetnfleld  In 
Application  of  United  Electrical,  Radio  and 
Machine  Works,  111  F.  Supp.  858  (S.D.  N.Y. 
1953)  Is  Illustrative  of  the  law.  There,  Judge 
Welnfield  held  beyond  the  power  of  the 
grand  Jury  the  Issuance  of  a  report  that 
named  officials  of  a  union  as  "Fifth-Amend- 
ment Communists"  and  recommended  to  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  that  the 
certification  of  the  unions  be  withdrawn.' 

(a)  Recommendation  of  President's  Crime 
Commission:  It  was  in  this  context  that  the 
President's  Commission  on  Crime  and  the 
AdmlnUtratlon  of  Justice  In  1967  undertook 
as  a  part  of  Its  study  of  crime  In  the  United 
States  to  evaluate  oxn  Nation's  past  efforts 
to  arrest  and  reverse  the  growth  of  organized 
crime.  The  Commission  began  by  observing 
in  Its  The  Challenge  of  Crime  in  a  Free 
Society  196   (1967)  : 

Investigation  and  prosecution  of  organized 
criminal  groups  In  the  20th  century  has  sel- 
dom   proceeded    on    a    continuous    insUtu- 
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tionalizied  basis.  Public  interest  and  de- 
mands for  action  have  reached  high  levels 
sporadically,  but,  untU  recently,  spurt*  of 
concentrated  law  enforcement  activity  have 
been  followed  by  decreasing  interest  and  ap- 
plication of  resources. 

It  also  commented:  And  yet  the  public  re- 
mains Indifferent.  Pew  Americans  seem  to 
comprehend  how  the  phenomenon  of  orga- 
nlezd  crime  affects  their  lives.  They  do  not 
see  how  giunbling  with  bookmakers,  or  bor- 
rowing money  from  loan  sharks,  forwards 
the  Interests  of  great  criminal  cartels.  Busi- 
nessmen looking  for  labor  harmony  or  non- 
union status  ttirough  irregular  channels  ra- 
tionalize away  any  suspicions  that  organized 
crime  Is  thereby  spreading  Its  Influence. 
When  an  ambitious  political  candidate  ac- 
cepts substantial  cash  contributions  from 
uxiknown  sources,  he  suspects  but  dismisses 
the  Tact  that  organized  crime  will  dictate 
some  of  his  actions  when  he  assumes  office. 
(Id.  at  188) 

Finally,  the  Commission  specifically  found 
that  a  lack  of  public  and  political  commit- 
ment to  end  the  menace  of  organized  crime 
was  one  of  six  major  contributing  causes  to 
the  failure  of  our  society  to  deal  with  orga- 
nized crime.  The  Commission  observed. 

The  public  demands  action  only  sporadi- 
cally, as  Intermittent,  sensational  disclosures 
reveal  intolerable  violence  and  corruption 
caused  by  organized  crime.  Without  sus- 
tained public  pressure,  political  office  seek- 
ers and  office  holders  have  little  incentive 
to  address  themselves  to  combatting  orga- 
mzed  crime.  A  drive  against  organized  crime 
usually  uncovers  political  corruption;  this 
means  that  a  crusading  mayor  or  district  at- 
torney makes  many  political  enemies.  The 
vicious  cycle  perpetuates  Itself.  Politicians 
will  not  act  unless  the  public  so  demands; 
but  much  of  the  urban  public  wants  the 
services  provided  by  organized  crime  and 
does  not  wish  to  disrupt  the  system  that 
provides  those  services.  And  much  of  the 
public  does  not  see  or  understand  the  effects 
of  organized  crime  in  .society.  (Id.  at  200 1 

Finding  that  "crganlzed  crime  succeeds 
only  Insofar  as  the  Nation  permits  it  to  suc- 
ceed" (Id.  at  209).  the  Commission  proposed 
an  "integrated  package"  of  proposals  touch- 
ing on  both  governmental  and  private  ac- 
tion. Included  among  these  proposals  xVas 
thp  recommendation  that  grand  Juries 
should  be  permitted  by  law  to  file  public  re- 
ports. (Id.  At  200)' 

(e)  Title  I  of  S.  30,  the  "Organized  Crime 
Control  Act  of  1969":  It  was  in  this  context 
therefore,  that  title  I  of  S.  30  was  drafted 
and  Introduced  on  Januarv  15,  1969,  by  Sen- 
ators McClellan,  Hruska  and  yourself. 
Recognizing  the  need  for  some  Institution- 
alized avenue  through  which  Information 
bearing  upon  the  conditions  that  breed 
organized  crime  might  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  public  on  a  systematic  and 
fair  basl.s.  the  special  grand  Juries,  estab- 
lished by  title  I.  are  empowered,  not  only  to 
return  Indictments,  but  also  to  issue  grand 
Jury  reports  as  an  Incident,  but  only  as  an 
incident,  of  the  Investigation  of  a  Federal 
criminal  offense :  ( 1 )  concerning  governmen- 
tal misconduct,  (2)  making  legislative  or 
executive  recommendations,  and  (3)  regard- 
ing organized  crime  conditions.  Where  such 
reports  are  to  be  critical  of  identified  public 
officials  ( private  persons  may  not  be  named ) , 
however,  elaborate  safeguards,  modeled  on 
New  York  law  iwlth  suitable  modification  to 
fit  Federal  practice)  are  provided.  Including 
notice,  opportunity  to  present  evidence,  and 
Judicial  review  prior  to  publication.  These 
safeguards  exceed  the  limitations  now  found 
on  the  Investigations  conducted  *y  other 
Federal  bodies  and  sustained  as  consistent 
with  constitutional  due  process.  See.  e.g.. 
Hannah  v.  Larche,  363  U.S.  422  (1960)  (Civil 
Rights  Commission)'* 


As  so  drafted,  the  provisions  of  title  I  have 
attracted  the  support,  among  others,  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  (Hearings  at  369) ,  the 
Association  of  Federal  Investigators  (Id.  at 
276  "applaud"  giving  "public"  "whole  pic- 
ture"), the  National  Association  of  Counties 
(Id.  at  330-31  "agree"  "no  greater  deterrent 
to  evil.  Incompetent  and  corrupt  Govern- 
ment than  publicity")  and  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  (115  Cong. 
Rec,  S12562  (dally  ed.  Oct.  14,  1969).)  The 
support  of  these  groups  was  most  slgnlflcant. 
both  on  the  issue  of  need  and  fairness,  since 
It  would  be  primarily  their  work  that  the 
special  grand  Juries  would  review.  Neverthe- 
less, restoring  to  Federal  grand  Juries  their 
historic  report  writing  function  was  opposed 
in  part  by  the  Committee  on  Federal  Legisla- 
tion of  the  New  York  County  Lawyers  Asso- 
ciation (Hearings  at  216:  comment  on  spe- 
cific individuals)  and  without  discrimina- 
tion by  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
(Id.  at  456-59)."  Ths  opposition  in  the  hear- 
ings was  continued  on  the  floor  and  there 
led  by  Senator  Goodell  from  New  York. 

Senator  Goodell  offered  during  the  debate 
on  S.  30  an  amendment  to  title  I  which  would 
have  curbed  the  power  of  special  grand  Juries 
to  file  reports  naming  public  officials.  (115 
Cong.  Rec.  S474  (dally  ed.,  Jan.  23,  1969).) 
His  amendment  left  untouched  power  of  the 
grand  Jury  to  file  other  reports.  In  essence. 
Senator  Goodell's  attempt  to  prevent  the 
naming  of  officials  in  grand  Jury  reports  was 
based  on  a  two-fold  fear:  that  individuals 
would  be  held  up  to  public  defamation  by 
false  accusations  carrying  the  weight  of  Ju- 
dicial findings,  but  made  after  an  unfair. 
one-sided  proceeding,  and  that  they  would 
be  unable  to  reply  effectively  to  such  allega- 
tions. In  addition,  he  objected  to  giving  to 
Federal  grand  Juries  the  authority  to  com- 
ment on  state  and  local  officials.  He  was  sup- 
ported in  debate  by  Senators  Cooper  and 
Hart.  Senator  Cooper  questioned  the  value  of 
a  public  denunciation  not  amounting  to  a 
charge  of  criminal  conduct  In  a  democratic 
society.  (Id.  at  3477).'"  Senator  Hart  con- 
curred with  the  arguments  of  Senator  Good- 
ell and  the  question  raised  by  Senator  Cooper. 
(Ibid)  Senator  McClellan  "argued  that  the 
report  writing  power  was  necessary  and  that 
the  procedural  protections  for  civil  liberties 
were  fair.  (Id.  at  S476) ."  The  Senate  rejected 
Senator  Goodell's  amendment;  the  vote  was 
59  to  13." 

Senator  Goodell  then  offered  another 
amendment  which  guaranteed  the  subject 
of  a  report  the  express  right  to  have  a  "rea- 
sonable numt>er  of  witnesses"  called  before 
the  grand  Jury  in  his  behalf.  (Ibid.)  The 
Committee  Report  already  indicated  that  the 
failure  to  conduct  "additional  investigations" 
and  call  suggested  "supplementary  witnes.ses" 
cast  doubt  on  the  propriety  of  making  a  re- 
port public.  S.  Rep.  No.  91-617,  91st  Cong.. 
1st  Sess.  143  (1969).  Consequently.  Senator 
McClellan  said  he  saw  no  inconsistency  be- 
tween the  amendment  and  the  provisions  of 
title  I.  He  then  indicated  that  he  found  It 
acceptable,  and  It  was  adopted  by  a  voice 
vote.  (115  Cong.  Rec.  S479  (daily  ed.  Jan.  23. 
1970).)  As  so  amended,  title  I  was  approved 
by  the  Senate  as  part  of  the  overall  bill  by 
a  vote  of  73  to  1.  (Id.  at  481)  Since  that  time 
twenty-two  Senators  not  voting  on  final 
passage  have  announced  that  If  present  they 
would  have  voted  for  the  Act.  Only  four 
Senators  have  not  disclosed  how  they  would 
have  voted. 

rOOTNOTES 

^  See  generally  Kuh,  "The  Grand  Jury  Pre- 
sentment: Foul  Blow  or  Fair  Play"  55  Colum- 
L.  Rev.  1103  (1955)  for  a  review  of  the  histor- 
ical case,  and  statutory  material. 

'Alabama.  Ala.  Code  30.  §§76-82;  Alaska. 
Alaska  Stat.  §  12.40  030;  Arizona,  Ariz.  Rev. 
Stat.    Ann.    §  13-1531;    Arkansas,    Ark.    Stat. 


Ann.  §§43-907  to  43-911;  California,  Cal. 
Penal  Code  §§914.1,  915,  917,  920,  921,  922, 
925.  927,  928,  929;  Georgia.  Ga.  Code  Ann.  59 
§§305,  306,  307,  308,  309,  310,  313,  314,  315. 
316,  401;  Idaho,  Idaho  Code  Ann.  §§  19-1101, 
19-1109,  19-1110;  Indiana,  Ind.  Ann.  Stat.  §9- 
824;  Iowa,  Iowa  Code  Ann.  §§  771.1  to  771.3; 
Michigan,  Mich.  Comp.  Laws  Ann.  §  767.3. 
767.4;  Missouri,  Mo.  Ann.  Stat.  §  540.020;  Mon- 
tana. Mont.  Rev.  Codes.  Ann.  94  §  1405;  Ne- 
vada, Nev.  Rev.  Stat.  §§  172.105,  172.115,  172.- 
125,  172.175,  172.185;  New  Mexico.  N.M.  Stat. 
Ann.  §§41-5-16,  41-5-17;  New  York,  N.Y. 
Code  Cr.  Proc.  §§  245,  253,  254;  North  Dakota, 
N.D.  Cent.  Code  §§29-10-18  to  29-10-20: 
Oklahoma,  Okla.  Stat.  Ann.  22  §  331;  South 
Dakota,  S.D.  Code  §§34.1215.  43.1216;  Ten- 
nessee, Tenn.  Code  Ann.  §§  40-1605  to  40- 
1608;  Utah,  Utah  Code  Ann.  §§  77-18-7,  77- 
19-1;  Washington,  Wash.  Rev.  Code  Ann. 
§§  10.28.090  to  10.28.110. 

^  California,  Cal  Penal  Code  §§  929.  930.  933, 
939.9;  Georgia.  Ga.  Code  Ann.  §  59-317;  Nev- 
ada, Nev.  Rev.  Stat.  §§  172,  175;  New  York, 
N.Y.  Code  Cr.  Proc.  §  253-a;  Oklahoma,  Okla. 
Stat.  Ann.  22  §  34L  and  Utah.  Utah  Code  Ann. 
1967  Session  Laws  p.  575. 

'  Court  developed  rules  restrict  the  power 
to  issue  reports,  making  its  exercise  consist- 
ent with  a  high  regard  lor  civil  liberties.  See 
In  Re  Camden  Co.  Grand  Jury.  34  N.J.  378, 
196  A2d  465  ( 1961 ) .  For  an  example  of  p.  New 
Jersey  grand  Jury  report  defiling  with  orga- 
nized crime,  see  115  Cong.  Rec.  S1575i  (daily 
ed.  Dec.  5,  1969). 

•  For  an  example  of  a  New  York  .-eport,  see 
116  Cong.  Rec.  C122  (daily  ed.,  Jan.  19,  1970) . 
"  Specifically  excluded  from  the  holding 
were  "reports  of  a  general  nature  touching 
on  condition  In  a  community."  Ill  F.  Supp 
869.  These,  Judge  Weinfield  ob.served,  served 
"a  valuable  function  and  may  not  be  amen- 
able to  challenge."  Id. 

■  It  has  bsen  suggested  that  this  recom- 
mendation did  not  Include  reports  that 
might  comment  on  sp)eclfic  Individuals,  Re- 
marks of  Senator  Charles  Goodell,  115  Cong. 
Rec.  S16162  (dally  ed.  Dec.  9,  1969).  and  it 
must  be  conceded  that  the  text  of  the  Com- 
mission Report  Itself  is  ambiguous.  Never- 
the  less,  when  it  Is  read  In  the  context  of 
Its  "legislative  history,"  It  Is  difficult,  I  sug- 
gest, to  read  It  In  so  limited  a  fashion.  The 
Commission's  recommendation  here  was 
based  on  the  work  of  its  Task  Force  on  Or- 
ganized Crime,  which  had  before  a  review  of 
the  law  that  specifically  recommended  that 
the  "right  to  file  reports  should  be  re>tored" 
in  Federal  law.  Since  general  reports  were 
permissible,  see  supra,  "restored"  could  only 
be  taken  to  mean  to  Include  reports  com- 
menting on  specific  Indh^duals.  See  Task 
Force  Report:  Organized  Crime  83-85  (1967). 
*  Measures  Relating  to  Organized  Crime, 
Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Crimi- 
nal Laws  and  Procedures.  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  United  States  Senate  91st  Oong. 
1969  (hereafter  cited  Hearings). 

'  I  note  here  that  the  spokesman  for  the 
Committee  acknowledged  that  he  had  no 
"concrete  experience."  Hearings  at  239.  from 
New  York  to  show  that  the  New  York  law 
was  not  working  well  and  that  the  spokes- 
man for  the  Union  was  asked  to  provide  for 
the  record  any  Indication  of  abuse  in  New 
York  or  elsewhere  and  failed  to  provide  any. 
(Id.  at  481) 

'"Chief  Justice  Arthur  Vanderbllt  In  In 
Re  Camden  County  Grand  Jury  10  N.J.  23,  89 
A  2d  416,  444  (1943)  responded  to  the  con- 
cern reflected  in  Senator  Cooper's  question  in 
these  terms: 

There  are  many  official  acts  and  omissions 
that  fall  short  of  criminal  misconduct  and 
yet  are  not  In  the  public  Interest.  It  Is  very 
much  to  the  public  advantage  that  such  con- 
duct Is  revealed  In  an  effective  way.  No  com- 
munity desires  to  live  a  hairbreadth  above 
the  criminal  level,  which  might  well  be  the 
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case  If  there  were  no  official  organ  of  public 
protest.  Such  presentments  are  a  great  de- 
terrent to  official  wrongdoing  .  .  .  [and]  in- 
spire public  confidence  in  the  capacity  of 
the  body  politic  to  purge  Itself  of  untoward 
conditions. 

»'  Senator  Goodell's  second  point  was  com- 
mented on  In  the  Hearings  at  330,  by  Pro- 
fessor William  Greenhalgh,  who  testified  in 
behalf  of  the  National  Association  of  Coun- 
ties: 

The  (Federal  grand]  Jurors  are  citizens  of 
those  [state  and  local]  communities  Just  as 
much  as  they  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  they  have  precisely  the  same  In- 
terest In  such  matters  as  they  would  have  if 
they  were  sitting  on  state  or  local  grand 
Juries. 

'=  Voting  for  the  amendment  were  Sena- 
tors Brooke,  Cooper,  Domlnlck,  Fong,  Good- 
ell, Hart,  Hatfield,  Kennedy,  Metcalf,  Mon- 
dale,  Ribicoff.  Stevens,  and  Young  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MCCLELLAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mi.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Arkansas  for  the 
statement  of  progress  made  in  the  en- 
actment of  the  organized  crime  control 
bill.  The  report  he  brings  on  the  action 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  is  heart- 
ening and  encouraging. 

I  join  the  Senator  in  calling  for  early 
action  on  this  measure  by  the  other  body. 
It  is  true  that  further  delay  will  not  help, 
but  as  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has 
stated,  will  hinder  effective  law  enforce- 
ment. 

Again  I  commend  the  Senator  for 
bringing  that  to  the  attention  of  the  en- 
tire  ConErrGSS 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator.  I  think  I  might  observe 
that  in  reference  to  almost  every  piece  of 
legislation  considered  by  the  Congress 
in  the  category  of  criminal  law  or  crimi- 
nal procedures,  constitutional  questions 
are  raised.  It  is  proper  that  they  are 
raised.  Anyone  has  a  right  to  raise  them 
and  to  take  his  position.  But  I  must  ob- 
serve, however,  that  there  is  no  way  to 
draft  legislation  in  this  field,  in  my  judg- 
ment, so  that  everyone  will  be  satisfied 
with  it.  That  is  why  we  have  a  Supreme 
Court  to  which  the  legislation  may  be 
carried  for  judicial  review  to  determine 
if  there  is  anything  unconstitutional  in 
it.  This  body  cannot  settle  such  ques- 
tions. We  can  argue  it  and  debate  It  but 
usually  we  come  up  with  the  same  opin- 
ion we  had  before  we  started.  Ultimately, 
most  of  the  bills  go  to  the  courts,  where 
the  ultimate  constitutional  determina- 
tion Is  made. 

Again,  I  insist  that  the  crime  situa- 
tion in  America  today  is  such,  and  is  pro- 
gressing so  rapidly,  that  it  is  imperative 
that  this  branch  of  Government,  at  least, 
take  every  action,  enact  every  law, 
fashion  every  tool  it  can  possibly  fashion, 
within  the  framework  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, to  enable  our  law  enforcement 
agencies  and  ofiBclals  to  combat  the 
growing  menace  of  crime. 


NASA'S  PROCUREMENT  OF  APPLI- 
CATIONS TECHNOLOGY  SATEL- 
LITES 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  in 
April  of  this  year,  the  Permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations  was  re- 
quested to  review  the  procurement  com- 


petition conducted  by  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  for  the 
design  and  construction  of  two  Applica- 
tions Technology  Satellites.  The  com- 
petitors were  the  General  Electric  Co. 
and  the  Fairchild  Hiller  Corp.  General 
Electric  was  selected  as  the  company 
which  would  ultimately  receive  the  con- 
tract and  the  decision  was  protested  by 
"Fairchild. 

The  subcommittee's  staff  made  a  pre- 
hminary  inquiry  into  the  basic  facts 
about  the  source  selection;  however,  pub- 
lic hearings  were  deferred  pending  the 
completion  of  a  study  of  the  procure- 
ment then  being  conducted  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office. 

I  reported  on  this  matter  to  the  Sen- 
ate on  July  9,  1970 — see  Congressional 
Record,  page  23476 — and  also  inserted 
a  letter  from  the  General  Accounting 
Office  to  the  Administrator  of  NASA,  Dr. 
Thomas  O.  Paine.  The  General  Account- 
ing Office  concluded  that  the  established 
avi  ard  selection  procedures  were  not  fol- 
lowed in  this  instance,  and  that  the  pro- 
cedures which  were  followed  were  de- 
fective. GAO  then  recommended  that 
the  proposed  award  should  be  reconsid- 
ered. 

Dr.  Thomas  O.  Paine,  NASA  Admin- 
istrator, then  announced  on  July  10  that 
he  had  appointed  a  top  level  committee 
of  NASA  officials  to  reconsider  the  se- 
lection of  General  Electric  for  the  Ap- 
plications Technology  Satellite  procure- 
ment. At  the  same  time,  Dr.  Paine  wrote 
me  in  response  to  my  statement  of  July 
9  about  this  matter. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  his  letters  of  July  10 — with 
enclosure— and  July  16.  addressed  to  me, 
inserted  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  l.> 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  Dr. 
Paine  has  expressed  agreement  with  me 
that  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  avoid  not 
only  impropriety  itself  in  all  Govern- 
ment procurements  but  even  the  appear- 
ance of  impropriety.  Dr.  Paine's  decision 
to  reconsider  this  award  is  evidence  of  his 
belief  in  that  principle,  and  I  commend 
him  for  his  prompt  and  affirmative  ac- 
tion. I  am  sure  that  the  individuals 
named  by  Dr.  Paine  are  competent  and 
will  do  their  utmost  to  make  an  objective 
and  impartial  review. 

Mr.  President,  last  year  the  Congress 
passed  legislation  to  establish  a  Com- 
mission on  Government  Procurement  to 
make  a  comprehensive  review  of  Govern- 
ment procurement  statutes,  policies,  and 
regulations  and  to  recommend  appro- 
priate changes.  The  cost  and  time  delay 
attributable  to  the  phased  procurement 
system  as  operated  by  NASA  and  other 
agencies  is  a  matter  which  I  believe 
should  be  reviewed  by  the  Commission 
to  determine  whether  the  best  interests 
of  the  Government  are  being  served  by 
this  procedure.  I  will  take  steps  to  see 
that  this  subject  is  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Commission.  I  have  also  in- 
structed the  Permanent  Subcommittee  on 
Investigations  to  follow  the  ultimate  dis- 
position of  the  Fairchild  protest  and  will 
keep  the  Senate  advised  of  developments. 
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National  Aeronautics  and 

Space  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  10,  1970. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
U.S.  Senate 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sen.ator  McClellan  :  I  am  writing 
with  reference  to  your  statement  in  the  Sen- 
ate on  July  9.  1970.  concerning  NASA's  pro- 
curement of  Applications  Technology  Satel- 
lites (ATS)  F  &  G,  based  on  the  preliminary 
inquiry  by  the  staff  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Investigations  of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee. 

With  res{>ect  to  the  current  status  of  the 
procurement,  you  will  be  pleased  to  know 
that  we  have  secured  the  agreement  of  both 
General  Electric  and  Fairchild  Hiller  to  a 
procedure  for  reconsidering  the  award  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Comptroller  General's  rec- 
ommendation In  his  letter  to  me  of  July  2. 
1970.  which  summarized  the  findings  of  the 
GAO  investigation  made  at  my  request.  Un- 
der the  procedure  we  will  use  I  am  designat- 
ing an  ATS  Procurement  Review  Committee 
comprised  of  NASA  officials  not  previously 
associated  in  any  way  with  this  procurement. 
This  lop-level  Committee  will  review  the 
selection  made  on  April  7  and  then  recom- 
mend to  an  entirely  new  NASA  selection 
{>anel  whether  the  April  7  selection  of  Gen- 
eral Electric  should  be  confirmed  or  reversed 
in  favor  of  Fairchild  Hiller  in  light  of  all  of 
the  information  now  available  on  the  situa- 
tion that  existed  at  that  time.  The  commit- 
tee's reconsideration  will  Include  the  material 
set  forth  in  the  Comptroller  General's  letter 
of  July  2,  1970.  any  material  made  a\-ailable 
by  your  committee,  and  any  other  new  mate- 
rial that  the  NASA  Committee  may  bring  to 
light.  The  committee  will  not  consider  any 
work  done  by  General  Electric  or  Fairchild 
HlUer  after  April  7  as  bearing  upon  its  rec- 
ommendation. For  your  information,  enclosed 
is  a  copy  of  the  NASA  release  describing  the 
procedure  to  the  use. 

With  respect  to  the  specific  points  you 
raised  in  your  statement  in  the  Senate  of 
July  9,  1970.  I  would  like  to  offer  several  com- 
ments. NASA  fully  shares  your  belief  that 
in  all  government  procurements  it  is  ab- 
solutely essential  to  avoid  not  only  Impro- 
priety itself  but  even  the  appearance  of  im- 
propriety. However,  in  assessing  the  effective- 
ness of  NASA's  current  procurement  proce- 
dures and  the  lessons  to  be  learned  from  the 
ATS  F  &  G  procurement  experience,  a  num- 
ber of  factors  not  brought  out  in  your  state- 
ment are  significant  and.  In  my  opinion,  may 
lead,  after  full  consideration,  to  conclusions 
somewhat  different  from  those  suggested  in 
your  statement. 

With  respect  to  the  length  of  the  competi- 
tive procurement  process  for  ATS  F  &  G  un- 
der the  NASA  phased  procurement  system,  I 
think  It  is  Important  to  recognize  that  the 
"phased  project  planning  guidelines"  out- 
lined in  our  procedure  NHB  7121.2  referred  to 
in  the  Comptroller  General's  letter  are  di- 
rected at  a  total  development  process  of 
which  the  selection  of  the  ultimate  contrac- 
tor to  fabricate  the  satellite  Is  only  a  part. 
Phases  A,  B,  and  C  (conceptual  studies  and 
preliminary  and  detailed  design ).  consist  of 
the  necessary  research  and  development  work 
that  must  be  completed  before  final  system 
design  and  is  funded  by  the  government.  The 
work  carried  out  In  these  phases  serves  the 
dual  purposes  of  advancing  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  the  critical  technological 
problems  and  their  solution,  and  of  placing 
the  government  In  a  sound  position  to  select 
from  several  qualified  competitive  contractors 
a  sound  satellite  design  If  a  decision  to  pro- 
ceed Is  warranted  by  the  results  of  the  earlier 
R&D  phases. 

The  expenditure  of  time  and  money  on 
Phases  A,  B,  and  C  which  affords  the  gov- 
ernment successive  decision  points  In  the 
conduct  of   major  development  projects  la 
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clMrly  In  the  beat  Interest  of  the  govern- 
ment, both  to  secure  hardware  systema  that 
perform  aa  required  and  to  minimize  over- 
runs  and  other  escalations  In  costs  above 
those  anticipated  at  the  time  the  hardware 
development  contract  la  let.  There  may  well 
be  room  for  Irnprovement  In  NASA's  system 
of  phased  project  planning  and  Ita  applica- 
tion In  individual  cases.  However,  our  ex- 
perience clearly  shows  that  time  and  money 
well  spent  early  in  the  process  Is  the  way  to 
avoid  the  much  more  serious  problems  of 
technical  Inadequacies,  Increased  costs,  and 
lengthy  delays  that  have  so  frequently  char- 
acterized major  hardware  development  proj- 
ects. 

Your  second  point  relates  to  the  propriety 
of  adjustments  made  by  the  NASA  Source 
Evaluation  Board  In  cost  estimates  sub- 
mitted by  one  of  the  competitors  and  to  the 
fact  that  this  action  and  the  other  proceed- 
ings of  the  Source  Evaluation  Board  were 
not  made  known  to  the  competitor  con- 
cerned. This  was  Inaccurately  headlined  by 
The  Washington  Post  today  as:  "McClellan 
Says  NASA  Altered  Palrchlld  Bid."  which 
you  did  not  say.  I  am  sure  you  realize  that 
one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  In  evalu- 
ating contractor  proposals  for  cost-reim- 
bursable contracts  Is  for  the  government  to 
prevent  a  contractor  from  "buying  in"  with 
an  antlflclally  low  cost  estimate,  which 
later  produces  program  overruns.  Hence,  It  is 
an  essential  part  of  the  NASA  source  eval- 
uation procedure  for  our  cost  experts  to 
review  contractor  cost  estimates  In  depth, 
to  make  an  Indejiendent  assessment  of  their 
validity,  to  review  previous  performance  by 
the  contractor  on  similar  work,  and  to  pre- 
sent to  the  selection  officials  both  the  con- 
tractor's and  NASA's  best  estimates  of  what 
the  actual  cost  to  the  goivernment  will  be, 
with  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  reasons  for 
the  differences.  This  was  done  both  with 
respect  to  General  Electric  and  Palrchlld 
Hiller  at  each  stage  of  the  evaluation.  Since 
this  analysis  must  include  access  to  the 
private  business  records  of  each  Arm,  It  is 
our  practice  to  keep  these  data  confidential. 
NASA's  normal  practice  has  been  to  "de- 
brief" unsuccessful  proposers,  upon  their 
request,  after  the  actual  award  of  the  con- 
tract. Because  this  has  appeared  to  involve 
an  undue  delay  in  some  cases  which  may 
inhibit  the  recourse  of  unsuccessful  pro- 
posers, we  are  now  changing  this  practice 
to  provide  for  debrieflngs  shortly  after  the 
selection  decision  has  been  made  and  prior 
to  the  award  of  the  contract,  as  v.e  did  in 
this  case. 

Your  third  question  relates  to  a  conclu- 
sion of  your  staff  that  questionable  reduc- 
tion by  General  Electric  of  their  estimated 
overhead  costs,  the  validity  of  which  was 
not  questioned  within  NASA,  resulted  in 
O.E.'s  selection  as  the  contractor.  This  is  In- 
correct: the  validity  of  this  reduction  In 
O.E.'s  estimated  overhead,  which  was  only 
one  of  several  factors  in  the  selection,  was 
In  fact  carefully  considered  by  NASA  during 
the  selection  process.  The  conclusion  was 
that  the  reduction  should  be  accepted  as 
proper  since  It  was  in  accordance  with  ac- 
cepted accounting  principles  approved  by  the 
resident  Government  auditor  and  with 
NASA's  previous  experience  with  G.E.'s  over- 
head costs  at  Valley  Forge  during  fluctuations 
in  their  space  business. 

I  have  commented  on  your  statement  at 
some  length  because  I  believe  it  is  impor- 
tant to  place  the  matters  referred  to  in  a 
more  complete  perspective.  We  will,  of  course, 
be  glad  to  discuss  any  and  all  aspects  of  this 
proctuement  further  with  you  or  your  staff 
to  clarify  them  further,  and  will  keep  you 
fully  advised  of  the  further  steps  in  our 
review  of  this  procurement. 
Sincerely, 

T.  O.  Paikx. 
AdmiJtiatTator . 


COKMirm  FOB  ATS  P  &  G 

NASA  Administrator  Dr.  Thomas  O.  Paine 
today  announced  the  appointment  of  a  top 
level  committee  to  reconsider  the  selection 
of  General  Electric  for  the  Applications 
Technology  Satellite  F  &  O  (ATS  F&G)  pro- 
curement. The  General  Electric  Company 
and  the  Palrchild-Hlller  Corporation  had 
previously  competed  for  the  Award. 

Pollowing  the  announcement  of  GE's  se- 
lection on  April  7,  1970,  the  Palrchlld  Hiller 
Corporation  protested  the  selection  and  Dr. 
Paine  requested  the  Comptroller  General  to 
review  the  events  leading  to  NASA's  selec- 
tion of  General  Electric. 

The  review  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  was  completed  on  July  2  and  at  that 
time  Comptroller  General  Elmer  Staats,  in  a 
letter  to  Dr.  Paine,  stated  that  in  his  view 
the  award  to  General  Electric  should  be  re- 
considered In  view  of  an  ambiguity  in 
NASA's  instruction  to  the  competitors  and 
a  one-week  extension  granted  GE  to  submit 
its  revised  proposal.  Dr.  Paine  responded  on 
July  2  that  NASA  would  reopen  the  competi- 
tion. Today's  action.  Dr.  Paine  said,  follows 
an  agreement  between  NASA,  Palrchlld  Hiller 
and  General  Electric  that  a  reconsideration 
of  the  selection  made  on  April  7th  is  prefer- 
able to  a  recomp)etltlon. 

Bruce  Lundin,  Director  of  NASA's  Lewis 
Research  Center  in  Cleveland,  will  head  the 
ATS  Procurement  Review  Committee.  The 
committee  will  consider  all  the  facts  and 
circumstances  surrounding  the  April  7,  1970 
selection  and  then  make  its  recorrunendatlon 
to  a  new  selection  panel  of  senior  NASA  of- 
ficials. The  selection  panel  will  either  reaf- 
firm the  original  selection  or  reverse  it. 

Pacts  and  circumstances  to  be  considered 
by  the  Review  Committee  are  all  those  now 
known  to  have  existed  on  April  7,  1970,  and 
all  those  which  the  Committee  might 
through  Its  additional  work,  ascertain  to 
have  then  existed  and  been  relevant.  The 
Conunlttee  will  not  consider  work  done  by 
GE  or  Palrchlld  since  April  7  as  bearing  upon 
Its  recommendation.  Funding  by  NASA  of 
Palrchlld's  work  was  discontinued  on  April 
16,  and  announcement  was  made  today  that 
funding  of  GE's  work  will  be  stopped  on 
July  15. 

The  nsw  Selection  Panel  is  made  up  of 
Homer  Newell,  NASA's  Associate  Administra- 
tor; Willis  Shapley,  Associate  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator; and  Bernard  Morltz,  Acting  As- 
sociate Administrator  for  Organization  and 
Management.  Dr.  Paine  has  instructed  the 
Review  Committee  to  make  Its  recommenda- 
tion to  the  Selection  Panel  no  later  than 
August  3. 

Natiokal  Aeronatttics  and 

Space  Administoation, 
Washington,  DC,  July  16,  1970. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  McClelij^n:  In  my  letter  to 
you  of  July  10,  1970,  regarding  your  state- 
ment in  the  Senate  on  July  10,  1970,  concern- 
ing NASA's  procurement  of  Applications 
Technology  Satellites  (ATS)  P&G,  I  stated 
that  NASA's  practice  has  been  to  "debrief" 
unsuccessful  proposers,  upon  their  request, 
after  the  actual  award  of  the  contract.  I 
further  stated  that  we  were  changing  this 
practice  to  provide  for  debrieflngs  Eifter  the 
selection  decision  but  prior  to  the  award  of 
the  contract.  In  making  the  latter  statement, 
I  referred  to  the  ATS  F&O  procurement.  By 
this  reference  I  meant  that  the  ATS  P&G 
procurement  precipitated  our  change  in  pwl- 
icy  regarding  debrieflngs.  I  did  not  intend  to 
state  that  we  had  actually  provided  either 
General  Electric  or  Palrchlld  Hiller  a  de- 
brieflng  in  connection  with  the  ATS  F&G 
procurement.  Of  course,  a  debrleflng  will  be 
accorded  either  PcUrchlld  Hiller  or  Oeneral 


Electric  upon  the  flnal  selection  of  a  con- 
tractor for  ATS  P&O  so  that  either  will  have 
adequate  time  to  consider  Its  further  legal 
recourse.  Since  there  may  have  been  some 
misunderstanding  as  to  my  letter,  I  feel  that 
this  clarlflcatlon  Is  appropriate. 
Sincerely  yours, 

T.  O.  Paine, 
Administrator. 


READING  EMPHASIS  OF  DISTRICT 
OP  COLUMBIA  SCHOOL  "DESIGN" 
ENCOURAGING 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  July  18  and  19, 
1970,  articles  by  James  Repass  and  Law- 
rence Feinberg,  respectively,  appeared  In 
the  Washington  Post.  Both  articles  were 
based  upon  a  "Design"  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  school  system  adopted  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  School  Board, 
which  would  emphasize  reading,  com- 
munications, and  math. 

The  design  was  prepared  by  the  Metro- 
politan Applied  Research  Center,  and 
referred  to  in  the  articles  as  the  plan  of 
Dr,  Kenneth  B,  Clark,  a  New  York  psy- 
chologist. Dr.  Clark  has  appeared  before 
the  Select  Committee  on  Equal  Educa- 
tional Opportunity,  but  did  not  at  that 
time  discuss  the  design  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  schools. 

Dr.  Clark  has  been  active  in  the 
lleld  of  education  for  many  years,  and 
his  work  was  cited  in  the  controversial 
U.S.  Supreme  Court's  Brown  decision  In 
1954.  That  work  has  been  subjected  to  in- 
tensive and,  to  my  knowledge,  unan- 
swered, criticism.  However  that  may  be, 
and  regardless  of  my  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement with  other  areas  of  Dr.  Clark's 
work  or  with  the  theoretical  bases  for  the 
design  submitted  and  adopted  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  School  Board,  there 
are  substantial  areas  of  this  report  with 
which  I  am  in  agreement,  and  which  I 
support. 

Mr.  Repass  reports  that  a  supplement 
to  the  design  shows  that  reading  ability 
is  declining  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
school  system. 

This  decline  in  reading  ability  is  con- 
tinuing, and  is  apparently  reflective  of  a 
national  trend,  even  though  the  Federal 
Government  simultaneously  has  made 
massive  expenditures  to  support  and  sup- 
plement our  educational  system.  I  am 
encouraged  by  the  fact  that  the  District 
of  Columbia  design  does  not  call  for  the 
usual  and  wasteful  increased  expendi- 
ture of  Federal  moneys  as  the  answer  to 
our  Nation's  or  the  District  of  Columbia's 
educational  deficiencies.  It,  instead,  calls 
for  increased  emphasis  within  the  exist- 
ing school  system  on  the  basic  cognitive 
skills  required  for  a  person  to  complete 
and  find  fulfillment  in  our  society: 

The  basic  academic  skills  which  must  be 
effectively  taught  In  the  elementary  grades 
are  reading,  oral  and  written  communication 
and  mathematics,  since  these  skills  are  es- 
sential for  academic  success  in  the  later 
grades  and  necessary  for  a  constructive,  com- 
jjetitlve,  and  contributory  adult  role  In  the 
economy  and  the  society  as  a  whole.  Cer- 
tainly, they  are  Imperative  as  the  basis  of 
any  realistic  pride,  general  competence,  and 
self-respflct. 

Of  these  fundamental  skills,  probably  the 
most  basic  in  the  elementary  grades  Is  the 
specific  skill  In  reading,  since  It  Is  clear  that 
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success  m  math  and  In  oral  and  written 
communication  depends  upon  It.  It  Is  not 
likely  that  a  child  will  be  successful  academ- 
ically If  he  Is  permitted  to  be  deficient  In  the 
reading  skills  of  word  recognition  and  read- 
ing comprehension. 

It  would  follow,  therefore,  that  in  seeking 
to  attain  academic  excellence  In  the  public 
schools,  concentrated  emphasis  In  curricu- 
lum development  and  teaching  be  placed 
upon  developing  reading  skills  In  the  pri- 
mary grades  to  the  highest  level  of  achieve- 
ment possible. 

I  am  not  a  professional  educator.  How- 
ever, one  does  not  need  to  be  a  profes- 
sional educator  to  realize  that  the  ability 
to  read,  the  ability  to  communicate,  and 
a  grasp  of  mathematics  are  the  basic  in- 
dispensable tools  with  which  an  individ- 
ual must  confront  our  complex  society  if 
he  wishes  a  reasonable  probability  of 
success  in  his  chosen  vocation.  Appar- 
ently the  ability  to  read  has  been  deter- 
mined to  be  the  key  skill  in  this  group  of 
interrelated  tools.  Therefore,  improve- 
ment of  the  level  of  reading  ability  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  schools  is  the  para- 
moimt  objective  of  the  design.  I  applaud 
this  emphasis  and  wish  the  District  of 
Columbia  schools  marked  success  in  their 
endeavor.  I  believe  that  many  of  the  as- 
sumptions concerning  the  achievable  im- 
provement in  performance  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  schools  may  be  overoptimis- 
tic.  However,  that  is  inconsequential  in- 
sofar as  I  do  believe  that  reading  ability 
can  be  measurably  improved  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia, 

I  was  somewhat  surprised  to  read  the 
following  statement  in  Mr.  Pineberg's 
article: 

In  some  ways,  Clark's  plan  appeals  strong- 
ly to  conservatives.  It  emphasizes  reading. 

There  is  an  implication  in  this  state- 
ment that  conservatives,  as  opposed  to 
liberals,  back  the  plan's  emphasis  on 
reading.  If  the  ability  to  read  is  a  "con- 
servative position,"  then  where,  may  I 
ask,  does  the  "liberal"  stand?  What  do 
the  "liberals"  view  as  a  more  important 
product  of  our  educational  system  than 
the  ability  to  read?  Mr.  Repass 's  article 
quotes  a  Chicago  teacher  as  saying: 

We  graduate  people  that  are  functional 
Illiterates.  They  couldn't  mix  up  a  bowl  of 
Jello  following  the  direction  of  the  package. 

If  one  cannot  follow  the  directions  on 
the  Jello  package,  how  realistic  are  our 
expectations  that  one  can  achieve  any 
other  goal  where  education  is  essential? 

There  are  several  other  points  about 
the  article  which  I  mention  in  passing.  I 
state  again  that  there  are  substantial 
theoretical  points  subject  to  controversy 
within  this  design.  However,  I  do  not  wish 
at  this  time  to  discuss  them. 

Dr.  Clark  explodes  the  theory  that  big 
city  problems  are  due  to  uneducated,  cul- 
turally deprived  blacks  migrating  to  the 
North: 

In  fact.  In  recent  years,  the  evidence  sug- 
gests that  there  are  now  no  differences  In 
academic  achievement  between  those  chil- 
dren who  have  spent  all  their  lives  in  North- 
em  urban  schools  and  those  In  these  schools 
who  have  migrated  from  the  South. 

Dr.  Clark  appears  to  disagree  with  the 
conclusion  of  the  Coleman  report  that 
economic  and  therefore  racisd  Integra- 
tion Is  essential  to  effective  learning.  I 
would  suggest  that  the  research  in  this 


area  is  inadequate  and  that  we  must 
await  the  result  of  future  studies  before 
accepting  or  rejecting  Coleman's  thesis.  I 
would  agree  with  Dr,  Clark  in  rejecting 
the  idea  that  our  educational  system 
must  accept  the  Coleman  report  as  the 
blueprint  for  all  future  educational  de- 
sign. Hopefully  future  testimony  before 
the  Select  Committee  on  Equal  Educa- 
'  tional  Opportunity  will  provide  a  more 
meaningful  evaluation  of  the  Coleman 
report. 

Dr.  Clark  reports  that  our  teacher 
training  is  inadequate.  That  may  or  may 
be  correct,  but  I  have  heard  the  state- 
ment so  many  times  from  such  a  variety 
of  commentators  that  I  am  beginning  to 
wonder  if  it  does  not  have  substance. 

The  design  would  encourage  competi- 
tion in  the  District  of  Columbia  school 
system  among  both  the  pupils  and 
the  teachers.  Competitiveness,  whether 
we  like  it  or  not,  is  a  primary 
element  of  human  nature.  To  go 
against  the  grain  of  human  nature 
and  discourage  competition  is  in  my  view 
to  encourage  a  mediocre  society  and  to 
produce  a  most  ineffectual  educational 
system.  After  leaving  the  school,  as  all 
of  us  are  well  aware,  one  will  encounter 
aggressive,  at  times  vicious,  competition. 
Our  educational  system  should  prepare 
us  for  life  in  our  society,  not  in  Utopia, 

The  design  relies  greatly  upon  stand- 
ardized tests.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
nonsense  current  in  educational  circles 
suggesting  that  standardized  tests  are 
inappropriate  for  ghetto  children.  Mr. 
President,  whether  one  likes  it  or  not,  we 
are  a  society  in  which  ability  is  measured 
in  largely  standard  terms.  I  agree  with 
Dr.  Clark's  conclusion  that  the  products 
of  our  educational  system  must  be  able 
to  compete  in  that  society  or  their  time 
has  been  wasted.  The  inevitable  product 
of  conducting  classes  in  "the  prevail- 
ing dialect  or  permitting  mispronuncia- 
tions or  grammatical  license"  is  a 
person  increasingly  Isolated  from  our 
society  in  terms  of  his  ability  to  commu- 
nicate outside  his  particular  localized 
group. 

Dr.  Clark  suggests  that  the  classrooms 
should  be  heterogeneous  in  terms  of 
background  and  ability  levels  of  students. 
He  apparently  does  not  suggest  that  au- 
tomatic promotion  of  persons  below 
grade  level  should  occur.  This  seems  to 
suggest  a  school  system  in  which  ability 
levels  may  be  heterogeneous  but  achieve- 
ment levels  are  roughly  homogeneous. 
If  this  is  the  case,  then  one  would  be 
acting  on  a  modified  "track"  system 
wherein  students  are  placed  in  grades  or 
"tracks"  according  to  achievement  level. 
This  would  implement  the  theory  that 
children  learn  best  when  grouped  with 
other  children  at  the  same  learning  level. 

Dr.  Clark  makes  the  supposedly  radical 
suggestion  that  teachers  should  be  re- 
warded for  proven  ability  and  effort.  He 
would  measure  ability  and  effort  in 
teaching,  as  in  other  areas  of  our  so- 
ciety, by  their  measurable  output.  Stand- 
ardized tests  in  terms  of  what  chil- 
dren have  learned  fiDm  their  teachers 
would  provide  a  mea^rurable  work-output. 
I  do  not  state  that  this  method  of  imple- 
mentation is  necessarily  the  only  method 
of  evaluation,  nor  does  Dr.  Clark,  I  have 


always  believed,  however,  that  one  should 
be  rewarded  according  to  one's  perform- 
ance, and  I  would  certainly  encourage 
District  of  Columbia  efforts  to  move  in 
that  direction.  This  suggestion  will  no 
doubt  meet  opposition,  alluded  to  in  Mr. 
Rneberg's  article,  from  the  teacher's 
union — "who  perceive  quite  correctly  that 
any  plan  that  provides  extra  pay  to  a  suc- 
cessful few.  offers  less  to  the  majority." 
That,  of  course,  is  elemental,  but  I  reiter- 
ate my  belief  that  a  device  that  rewards 
those  who  labor  and  are  successful  in 
their  labors  is  preferable  to  one  that  re- 
wards equally  the  mediocre  and  indolent 
with  the  industrious  and  productive.  Dr. 
Claik  alludes  to  problems  he  foresees  in 
dealing  with  education  bureaucracies.  To 
the  degree  these  problems  exist,  I  wish 
success  to  the  District  of  Columbia  School 
Board  in  combating  them. 

In  any  event,  the  day  of  pouring  bil- 
lions of  Federal  dollars  into  ill-conceived 
compensatory  educational  projects  is 
hopefully  at  an  end.  Compen.satory  edu- 
cation has  been  attacked  by  persons  of  all 
ideological  viewTX)ints.  It  largely  has  been 
re.iected. 

Also  in  Mr.  Pineberg's  article.  Dr. 
Clark's  staff  is  reported  to  have  stated 
how  useless  ideological  labels  ha-»e  be- 
come in  education.  With  this  I  concur. 
Our  primary  education  problem  in  the 
United  States  is  that  our  system  pro- 
duces children  who  are  seriously  deficient 
in  reading,  communicating,  and  mathe- 
matics. One  should  not  receive  an  ideo- 
logical label  for  advocating  acquisition  of 
these  basic  skills,  and  I,  for  one,  am 
hopeful  that  the  press  will  avoid  placing 
tlie  label  "conservative"  on  one  who  em- 
phasizes reading.  As  I  understand  the 
meaning  of  that  label  I  wear  it  proudly, 
but  on  others  such  as  E>r.  Clark,  the  label 
may  not  sit  so  well,  nor  would  he  be,  I 
suspect,  so  happy  to  receive  it.  These 
labels  are,  in  the  field  of  education,  and 
many  other  places,  useless. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  two  articles  to 
which  I  have  referred  be  placed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Promotion  Rate  Up  in  DC.  Schools  Whili 

Reading  Ability  Still  Declines 

(By  James  P.  Repass) 

Promotions  from  one  grade  to  the  next 
are  becoming  easier  to  obtain  In  the  D.C. 
elementary  schools,  while  test  results  show 
that  reading  ability — the  main  criterion  for 
promotion — has  been  going  down. 

The  trend  is  most  apparent  at  the  sixth- 
grade  level.  Last  year,  according  to  a  table 
prepared  by  the  statistical  ofBce  of  the  DC, 
school  system,  fewer  than  one  out  of  every 
100  sixth-graders  failed  to  graduate  to  Junior 
high.  Six  years  ago.  the  number  of  reten- 
tions was  eight  times  higher. 

Six  years  ago,  Washington  sixth-graders 
were  reading  at  a  median  fifth-grade, 
seventh-month  level.  In  1969-70,  the  level 
had  dropped  to  fourth  grade,  eighth  month. 

For  all  elementary  grades  the  percentage 
of  students  retained  has  drc^ped  from  9.S  in 
1963-64  to  4.7  In  1966-69. 

"I  can't  account  for  It,"  states  Dr.  Dorothy 
Johnson,  assistant  superintendent  of  ele- 
mentary education.  "There  has  been  no 
change  In  promotional  poUcy  In  the  last 
three  years,  to  my  knowledge."  And  promo- 
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tlon  policy  before  that,  she  states,  was  sub- 
stantially the  same. 

Dr.  Johnson  said  In  an  Interview  that  she 
would  appoint  a  committee  to  Investigate 
Immediately  the  cause  of  the  low  nonpro- 
motion  rate. 

The  table  detailing  nopromotlons  for  each 
of  the  elementary  grades  was  published  In 
the  appendix  of  a  proposal  for  Improving  the 
D.C.  school  system  prepared  by  Kenneth  B. 
Clark  and  his  associates  at  the  Metropolitan 
Applied  Research  Center. 

Dr.  Johnson  had  not  seen  a  copy  of  the 
table  until  supplied  one  by  The  Washington 
Post. 

The  Clark  proposal^  entitled  "A  Possible 
Reality,"  calls  In  part  for  the  setting  of  mini- 
mum achievement  standards  for  students. 
Those  not  measuring  up  would  be  held  back 
until  they  did.  The  proposal  was  adopted  In 
its  entirety  by  the  school  board  Monday 
night. 

Current  standards  for  promotion  of  sixth- 
graders  to  Junior  high  are  set  out  in  a  direc- 
tive Issued  by  Dr.  Johnson  and  three  other 
admlnistratcrs.  For  promotion,  a  sixth-grader 
must  be  able  to  read — as  a  minimum — at  a 
flfth-grade  level.  To  be  promoted,  those  slrth- 
graders  reading  below  that  level  musit  have 
spent  at  least  one  additional  year  In  elemen- 
tary school  and  must  read  at  fourth-grade 
level  or  better. 

Results  of  a  test  given  last  November  show 
that  25  per  cent  of  all  Washington  sixth 
graders  were  reading  below  fourth-grade 
level.  Dr.  Johnson  says  It  Is  unlikely  that 
those  students  would  have  been  able  to  read 
at  the  required  minimum  fifth-grade  level  by 
June. 

Under  school  administration  policy,  teach- 
ers make  the  final  decision  on  whether  a  stu- 
dent should  be  promoted.  There  Is  a  wide- 
spread practice  among  teachers  that  once  a 
child  reaches  13.7  years  of  age.  but  is  still  in 
the  sixth  grade,  he  should  be  automatically 
promoted  to  Junior  high. 

"WOtT-DN'T    HELP    THEM" 

The  automatic  promotion  practice — which 
Dr.  Johnson  says  is  not  official  administration 
policy — is  one  factor  In  the  low  nonpromo- 
tlon  rate.  Teachers  Interviewed,  all  but  one  of 
whom  refused  to  be  quoted  by  name,  believe 
the  practice  is  a  good  one. 

"We  don't  feel  It's  wise  to  retain  children 
past  the  sixth  grade.  It  wouldn't  help  them," 
one  sixth-grade  teacher  explained.  "What  do 
you  do  with  a  child  who's  6  feet  tall  and 
weighs  200  i>oiinds?"  asks  Conway  Perkins,  a 
fifth-grade  teacher  at  Patterson  Elementary 
School. 

Some  teachers  .say  they  feel  it  is  better  to 
send  a  child  along  to  junior  high  school, 
where  he  will  be  with  children  his  own  age, 
than  to  keep  him  In  elementary  school  for 
another  year. 

Overcrowded  classrooms  and  disciplinary 
problems  may  also  contribute  to  the  promo- 
tion of  underachievers.  teachers  Indicated. 
If  a  child  is  promoted,  he  takes  up  space  in 
somebody  else's  classroom  the  next  year.  And, 
if  problem  children  are  promoted,  they  be- 
come someone  else's  problem. 

BLAMES    TE.'^CHERS 

A  principal  at  one  of  Washington's  ele- 
mentary schools,  who  also  asked  not  to  be 
named,  blames  the  teachers:  "They're  teach- 
ing the  text.  They're  not  teaching  the  read- 
ing." 

The  principal  also  says  Judge  J.  Skelly 
Wright's  1967  decision,  which  abolished  the 
track  system  In  D.C.  schools,  abets  nonreten- 
tlon.  Because  the  decision  did  away  with  spe- 
cial education  classes,  she  says  slow  learn- 
ers were  put  in  the  same  class  with  average 
learners,  where  they  oould  not  do  the  work. 

As  a  consequence  the  child  Is  retained  once 
or  more  until  he  reaches  the  sixth  grade,  and 
then,  when  he  reaches  13.7  years  of  age.  he  Is 
promoted  to  Junior  high  school,  again  re- 
gardless of  achievement. 


A  report  by  Daniel  U.  Levine,  associate 
director  of  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Metro- 
politan Problems  In  Education,  takes  sharp 
issue  with  the  practice  of  automatic  promo- 
tion: ".  .  .  it  can  be  a  useful  device  to  avoid 
oompotindlng  the  seniie  of  failure  of  students 
who  for  one  reason  or  another  cannot  live  up 
to  unrealistic  expectations.  Its  effects  are  ex- 
tremely harmful,  however,  when  It  is  applied 
to  the  economically  but  not  educationally 
disadvantaged  student." 

A  Chicago  teacher,  quoted  In  the  Levine 
report,  sums  up  the  problem  of  the  auto- 
matic promotion  practice : 

"Many  Chicago  kids  actually  drop  out  when 
they  are  In  second  grade — Just  sit  in  the 
cleisses  from  then  on,  being  pizshed  ahead 
each  year.  If  such  a  child  manages  to  stay 
In  school  long  enough  to  graduate  from  high 
school,  his  diploma  can't  be  Interpreted  as 
much  more  than  a  certificate  of  attendance. 
It  doesn't  mean  he's  learned  anything.  We 
graduate  people  who  are  functional  Illiter- 
ates. They  couldn't  mix  up  a  bowl  of  Jello 
following  the  direction  of  the  package." 


CBmcs  DispTTTE  Two  Basic  Tenets  of  Clark 
Plan  on  Reading 

(By  Lawrence  Pelnberg) 

"The  students  in  Washington  are  normal 
human  beings,"  psychologist  Kenneth  B. 
Clark  has  told  the  DC.  school  board.  "If 
they  are  taught  efficiently,  they  will  learn." 

These  two  points — noncontroverslal  on 
their  face — underlie  Clark's  plan  to  upgrade 
achievement  in  the  city's  elementary  and 
Junior  high  schools. 

They  are  also  at  the  heart  of  the  contro- 
versy about  the  plan  for  a  "reading  mobiliza- 
tion year,"  which  was  adopted  by  the  board 
on  Monday. 

Although  they  hesitate  to  say  so  outright, 
critics  of  the  proposal,  led  by  the  Washing- 
ton Teachers  Union,  implicitly  reject  both  of 
Clark's  points.  They  contend  that  Washing- 
ton's school  children — 94  per  cent  of  them 
Negro  and  many  of  them  poor — are  dif- 
ferent from  the  white  middle-class  young- 
sters whose  achievements  generally  deter- 
mine the  national  norms. 

By  ninth  grade,  according  to  tests  given 
last  November,  Washington  students  aver- 
age 2.2  years  below  these  norms  in  reading. 
To  expect  them  to  achieve  at  "grade  level" 
by  next  June,  as  Clark  promises.  Is  a  "cruel 
hoax,"  teachers'  union  president  William 
Simons  believes. 

With  the  problems  the  children  bring  Into 
Washington's  classrooms.  Simons  adds  It  Is 
unfair  to  hold  teachers  responsible  for  what 
they  learn.  Yet.  placing  responsibility  on  the 
teachers — and  offering  more  pay  to  those 
whose  students  learn  more — Is  one  of  the 
cnicial  elements  of  Clark's  plan. 

"What  do  you  do  about  the  teacher  who 
happens  to  have  a  group  of  students  who  do 
not  get  proper  food  at  home  or  come  from 
aji  environment  that  is  not  conducive  to 
learning?"  Simons  asks.  "A  teacher  has  to  do 
whatever  she  can  to  overcome  the  problems 
they  bring  with  them  from  home." 

Some  school  officials  argue  privately  that 
the  union  opposition  to  Clark's  plan  stems 
basically  from  the  nature  of  the  union  It- 
self and  not  from  any  Intellectual  doubts. 

As  a  democratic  group,  they  argue,  the  un- 
ion reflects  the  interests  of  the  majority  of 
Its  members,  who  perceive  quite  correctly 
that  any  plan  that  provides  extra  pay  to  a 
successful  few,  offers  less  to  the  majority. 

But  there  Is  also  a  considerable  amount  of 
academic  research  to  support  Simons'  argu- 
ments. 

The  most  notable  example  probably  Is  the 
massive  survey  of  American  schools  con- 
ducted In  1966  for  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion by  James  Coleman,  a  sociologist  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  The  Coleman  report 
shows    a   close   connection   between    family 


background  and  educational  achievement, 
and  relatively  little  connection  bet".'een 
learning  and  the  resources  In  the  schools 
themselves. 

Clark,  of  course,  does  not  dispute  the 
reality  or  the  palnfulness  of  discrimination. 
He  was  raised  In  Harlem.  His  research  on  the 
damage  done  to  Negro  children  by  segregated 
education  was  cited  by  the  Supreme  Court 
In  Its  1954  desegregation  decision. 

But  he  believes  the  main  reason  for  educa- 
tional failure  Is  bad  education — poor  teach- 
ing caused  by  low  expectations  of  what  chil- 
dren can  learn  and  poor  motivation  for  both 
teachers  and  students. 

In  his  repKjrt  to  the  school  board  he  care- 
fully discusses  all  the  usual  explanations  of 
"why  low-Income  and  minority  group  chil- 
dren are  not  learning  at  national  norms" — 
recent  mlgrancy  from  the  South,  "cultural 
deprivation,"  over-activity,  "alleged  blologl- 
cal-genetlc  Inferiority." 

He  concludes  that  "none  of  them  is  sus- 
tained by  the  evidence." 

"Such  excuses,"  he  adds,  "serve  as  an 
evasion  of  responsibility  by  any  school  sys- 
tem that  relies  upon  them.  Children,  regard- 
less of  socio-economic  class  or  race,  can 
learn  If  they  are  effectively  taught." 

In  some  ways.  Clark's  plan  appeals  strong- 
ly to  conservatives.  It  emphasizes  reading, 
which  Clark,  sounding  much  like  former  D.C. 
Superintendent  Carl  F.  Hansen,  says  must 
be  "the  first  priority"  because  "all  future 
leartLlng  depends  on  It." 

The  plan  also  emphasizes  setting  stand- 
ards— "minimum  systemwlde  floors  on 
achievement"  for  each  grade,  and  sticking  to 
them  Instead  of  granting  automatic  "social 
promotions." 

And  It  relies  on  tests — standardized  nation- 
wide test — to  measure  achievement. 

But  In  the  way  It  uses  these  tests,  and 
much  else,  the  plan  Is  radical — a  drastic 
change  from  the  usual  way  of  running  a 
school  system.  And  this,  Clark's  staff  Insists, 
shows  how  useless  Ideological  labels  have  be- 
come In  education. 

Under  the  program,  the  tests  will  be  given 
to  all  students  three  times  a  year,  and  their 
results  will  be  made  public — grade-by-grade, 
class-by-class,  and  school -by-achool.  They 
will  be  used  as  the  primary  means  of  evaluat- 
ing teachers  and  schools  to  make  them 
"accountable"  to  their  communities. 

However,  the  exact  mechanics  for  evalu- 
ation— along  with  other  details  of  the  pro- 
gram— h^ve  not  yet  been  worked  out. 

Clark  does  not  prescribe  how  reading 
should  be  taught.  Instead,  It  Is  up  to  "read- 
ing mobilization  teams,"  comprised  of  teach- 
ers, reading  specialists,  and  university  con- 
sultants, to  choose  specific  methods,  and 
materials  for  each  school — and  to  change 
them  If  they  are  not  getting  results. 

The  emphasis  almost  entirely  Is  on  re- 
sults, which  Is  where  It  was  placed  by  former 
U.S.  Education  Commissioner  James  Allen 
when  he  proclaimed  a  national  "rlght-to- 
read"  campaign  last  year. 

Rewarding  teachers  by  their  "output" — 
the  achievement  gains  made  by  their  stu- 
dents— Is  quite  different,  Clark's  staff  says, 
from  the  traditional  forms  of  "merit  pay," 
wliich  tried  to  evaluate  teacher  competency. 
Each  classroom.  In  Clark's  program,  will 
be  "heterogeneous,"  containing  a  mix  of  stu- 
dents at  different  levels  of  achievement — the 
oppKjslte  of  Hansen's  track  system. 

There  will  be  group  competitions  between 
whole  classes  and  schools  for  honors  and 
prestige.  The  models  for  this  are  found 
p>artly  In  sports  teams  and  partly  In  Soviet 
Russia  and  Cuba,  where  teams  of  workers 
compete  to  meet  production  standards. 

Last  Monday  only  one  school  board  mem- 
ber, Charles  Cassell,  voted  against  Clark's 
plan.  CasseU  denounced  Its  emphasis  on 
competitiveness  and  Its  commitment  to 
teaching  standard  English  to  children  who 
speak  a  ghetto  dialect. 
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can't  bk  fooled 

Clark  replied,  "The  most  insidious  form 
of  rejection  of  black  youngsters  Is  that  based 
on  the  assumption  that  they  cannot  learn 
what  other  human  beings  can  learn.  You 
can't  fool  these  youngsters  no  matter  how 
you  try  to  sugarcoat  It  .  .  . 

"We  cannot  prepare  our  youngsters  for  a 
constructive   and   competitive   role   In   this 
society — particularly   because  It  Is  a  racist 
society— without  giving  them  the  tools  for  • 
single-standard  competition  .  .  ." 

Many  black  teachers  and  administrators 
In  the  audience  applauded  loudly. 


DISTRICT     OP     COLUMBIA     COURT 
REFORM  AND  CRIMINAL  PROCE- 
DURE ACT  OF   1970 
The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee  of   conference   on   the   disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  amendment 
of  the  House  to  the  text  of  the  bill  (S. 
2601)    to  reorganize  the  courts  of  the 
District    of    Columbia,    and    for    other 
purposes. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  conference  report.  I  was  a  conferee 
on  the  bill.  As  Senators  know,  I  am  also 
a  longtime  member  and  past  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. I  am  well  acquainted  with — and 
deeply  disturbed  by— the  crime  and  law- 
enforcement  problems  of  our  Nation's 
Capital  City. 

I  daresay  that  during  my  long  tenure 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  Committee 
no  single  subject  has  occupied  more 
time  and  energy  than  legislation  to 
curb  the  crime  rate  and  rid  the  streets 
of  Washington  of  the  hoodlums  who  prey 
on  the  law-abiding  community.  At  inter- 
vals over  the  years,  the  District  Commit- 
tee has  recommended,  the  Congress  has 
passed,  and  the  President  has  approved 
numerous  measures  to  increase  the  judge 
power  of  Washington's  juvenile  and 
criminal  courts,  to  strengthen  the  crim- 
inal laws,  to  stiffen  the  penalties  im- 
posable  on  convicted  felons,  to  put  more 
policemen  on  the  streets,  and  in  general 
to  provide  the  District's  law-enforce- 
ment authorities  all  of  the  tools  needed 
to  counter  and  quell  the  crime  wave. 

But  what  does  the  record  show?  The 
criminal  element  still  runs  rampant 
through  the  streets  of  our  National  Cap- 
itsU.  Serious  crimes  in  the  District  are 
increasing  at  the  rate  of  22  percent  a 
year.  The  number  of  reported  felonies 
has  risen  122  percent  over  the  past  5 
years.  Felony  convictions  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  courts  in  1969  represented 
only  2.5  percent  of  the  56,419  felonies 
reported  that  year.  Washington  is  more 
than  ever  a  city  of  fear — deserted  after 
dark  downtown.  A  terror  for  Its  citizens 
and  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
from  across  the  Nation  who  want — and 
are  entitled — to  enjoy  the  beauties  of 
this  great  Capital  in  safety. 

They  caimot  do  so  today.  The  situation 
is  disgraceful.  The  mugger,  the  rapist,  the 
armed  robber,  the  hoodlum  community 
in  general  are  having  a  field  day  after 
dark,  and  they  have  got  to  be  stopped. 

The  bill  now  before  the  Senate  is  a  very 
good  bin.  It  gets  to  the  root  of  some  very 
critical  aspects  of  Washington's  crime 
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problem,  and  will  go  far  toward  curbing 
the  crinainal  element. 

Before  turning  to  the  major  provisions 
of  the  bill,  I  want  to  comment  concern- 
ing the  tremendous  amoimt  of  effort  that 
has  gone  into  its  development.  In  par- 
ticular, I  want  to  commend  our  distin- 
guished and  very  able  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Maryland,  and 
chairman  of  the  District  Committee.  I 
know  of  no  one  more  stanchly  dedicated 
to  the  cause  of  individual  liberty  and 
freedom  under  law  than  Senator 
Tydings.  His  leadership  on  this  bill  has 
been  outstanding.  I  have  been  privileged 
to  serve  on  many  conferences  involving 
District  legislation,  and  I  have  never  seen 
greater  dedication  than  that  displayed 
by  the  Senator  from  Maryland  in  con- 
nection with  tliis  bill.  There  were  some 
24  meetings  of  the  conferees  over  a  3- 
month  period.  Senator  Tvdings  brought 
to  his  task  all  of  his  own  considerable 
knowledge,  plus  t,^ — :e  of  the  finest  staff 
work  I  have  ever  seen.  Needless  to  say, 
portions  of  this  bill  have  generated  a  good 
deal  of  controversy  and  concern  in  the 
area  of  constitutional  rights.  Joe  Tydings 
is  an  outstanding  champion  of  those 
rights,  and  every  portion  of  this  legisla- 
tion was  carefully  examined  to  assiu-e 
their  protection.  I  think  he  has  done  a 
magnificent  job  for  the  Senate  and  the 
people  of  the  National  Capital  area.  He 
has  hammered  out  a  much-needed  bill 
that  will  strike  a  strong  and  effective 
blow  against  crime,  and  one  which  is 
carefully  structured  so  as  not  to  impinge 
upon  constitutional  rights  and  individual 
freedoms. 

Turning  to  the  bill  itself,  it  is  a  massive 
piece  of  carefully  drawn  legislation.  At 
its  heart  is  a  major  overhaul  of  the  court 
system  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  recent  years,  it  has  become  appar- 
ent that  the  court  system  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  has  been  increasingly  imable 
to  provide  the  swift  administration  of 
criminal  justice  this  city  needs  to  stem 
the  crime  wave.  Nothing  demonstrates 
this  fact  better  than  the  incredible  back- 
log that  exists  in  felony  prosecutions.  De- 
spite the  best  efforts  of  the  present 
coiirt — including  the  use  of  a  visiting 
judges  program,  the  implementation  of  a 
more  effective  individual  calendar  sys- 
tem, £ind  an  unsurpassed  nimiber  of  days 
on  the  bench  per  judge — delays  in  felony 
trials  now  average  from  nine  months  to  a 
year.  The  felony  case  backlog  now  stands 
at  more  than  1,600  cases. 

This  is  intolerable.  It  robs  the  Dis- 
trict's criminal  justice  system  of  any 
deterrent  effect.  It  creates  undue  pres- 
sures to  bargain  for  pleas  in  order  to 
reduce  the  case  backlog.  The  pressures 
are  such  that  it  is  little  wonder  that  some 
dangerous  defendants  charged  with  sev- 
eral serious  felonies  have  their  slates 
wiped  clean  by  confessing  to  but  one 
crime  and  sometimes  only  to  a  lesser  in- 
cluded offense  carrying  only  misde- 
meanor penalties. 

As  the  court  struggles  with  its  back- 
log, too  many  dangerous  defendants  are 
free  on  the  streets,  either  because  they 
are  on  bail  during  months  of  trial  delay 
or  because  they  have  been  able  to  bar- 
gain and  plead  to  lesser  offenses  and 
receive  short  prison  sentences. 


This  bill  will  reform  the  District's 
present  inadequate  coiu-t  system  to  speed 
up  the  processes  of  justice  and  to  elim- 
inate the  evils  of  delay  and  the  added 
crime  that  results  when  justice  is  de- 
layed. 

Current  practice  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  requires  Federal  trial  and  ap- 
pellate judges  to  devote  their  time  and 
effort  to  matters  that  are  purely  local 
and  non-Federal  in  nature.  The  bill  will 
permit  the  Federal  judiciary  to  concen- 
trate their  full  attention  on  Federal 
matters.  It  will  overcome  the  split  per- 
sonality of  the  present  system  under 
which  some  cases  must  go  to  Federal 
court  and  some  to  the  local  courts.  Un- 
der S.  2601,  all  District  of  Columbia  of- 
fenses, felonies  and  misdemeanors,  will 
be  tried  in  a  new  superior  court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  bill  gives  the 
District  a  court  system  comparable  to 
those  of  the  States  and  other  large 
municipalities.  It  will  end  the  jurisdic- 
tional problems  that  too  frequently  mark 
the  present  working  relationship  be- 
tween the  Federal  and  local  courts.  And 
it  provides  for  a  new  emphasis  on  mod- 
ern management  techniques  that  should 
improve  the  day-to-day  operation  of  the 
new  court. 

Perhaps  most  important  of  all,  the 
biU  provides  for  a  major  increase  in 
judge  power.  Under  the  conference 
agreement,  there  will  be  17  new  judge- 
ships created,  10  upon  enactment  and 
seven  additional  judges  in  18  months. 

I  have  said  over  and  over,  and  I  repeat 
again,  that  the  one  surefire  remedy  to 
a  rampant  crime  w^ave  is  swift  and  cer- 
tain justice.  This  new  court  system  will 
have  the  necessarj*  judges  to  man  the 
bench  and  is  a  major  step  toward  that 
type  of  justice.  We  have  before  us  a 
court  reorganization  package  structured 
to  bring  greater  efficiency  to  the  admin- 
istration of  criminal  justice.  I  am  con- 
fident that  in  passing  this  bill  we  will 
have  launched  a  major  assault  against 
the  criminal  element. 

The  bill  contains  much  more  that  is 
valuable  and  long  overdue.  As  a  part  of 
the  proposed  court  reorganization,  Wash- 
ington's hoiJelessly  overloaded  juvenile 
court  system  will  be  integrated  into  the 
superior  court  system.  The  present  situ- 
ation is  a  disgrace.  Three  judges  are 
struggling  to  handle  a  juvenile  couit 
backlog  of  over  6,000  cases  with  a  quar- 
terly intake  rate  of  over  2.000  new  cases. 
By  making  the  juvenile  court  a  part  of 
the  family  division  of  the  new  superior 
court,  the  bill  will  make  it  possible  to 
direct  more  judge  power  and  more  re- 
sources to  the  juvenile  crime  problem. 
It  provides  a  new  up-to-date  code  of 
juvenile  procedure  incorporating  new 
requirements  imposed  by  recent  court 
decisions.  The  new  code  will  bring  a 
vast  improvement  in  the  procedures  for 
handling  young  offenders. 

The  legislation  also  provides  for  a  mod- 
ern and  adequate  public  defender  serv- 
ice— a  major  step  forward  to  guarantee 
that  every  person  charged  with  crime 
in  the  District  will  be  fully  and  ably 
represented  by  experienced  counsel. 

Mr.  President,  while  the  much-needed 
court  reorganization  is  the  cornerstone 
of  this  legislation,  the  bill  also  under- 
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takes  to  modify  some  of  the  more  un- 
realistic provtslons  of  the  criminal  law 
that  have  hampered  law  enforcement 
and  undermined  the  administration  of 
Justice  In  the  District.  I  refer,  of  course, 
to  the  so-called  no-knock  entry  and  the 
pretrial  detention  provisions  of  the  bill. 
Because  of  the  public  controversy  that 
has  surrounded  them — and  especially 
because  changes  in  the  law  in  these  two 
areas  must  be  closely  scrutinized  to  in- 
sure that  there  is  no  infringement  of 
constitutional  rights — I  have  examined 
both  these  features  of  the  bill  with 
special  care. 

I  And  that  the  no-knock  warrant  pro- 
vision agreed  to  in  conference  meets  the 
standards  of  the  unanimously  passed 
Senate  bill.  The  conference  bill  simply 
conforms  EWstrlct  of  Columbia  law  with 
Supreme  Court  decisions  on  this  subject. 
It  merely  states  in  clear  statutory  lan- 
guage the  conditions  the  Court  has  al- 
ready held  to  permit  an  officer  to  dis- 
pense with  the  standard  notice  of  his 
identity  «md  purpose  when  he  executes  a 
search  or  arrest  warrant. 

The  bill  in  no  way  enlarges  the  author- 
ity of  police  officers  to  condUQi,a  search 
without  a  warrant.  It  codifies  the  con- 
trolling Supreme  Court  decision  in  Ker 
against  California  which  already  speci- 
fies that  an  officer  may  enter  without 
knocking  when  an  announcement  of  his 
presence  and  purpose  would  endanger 
his  life  or  result  in  the  destruction  of 
evidence  for  which  the  court  has  author- 
ized him  to  search. 

Indeed,  the  conference  bUl  actually 
provides  not  less  but  more  protection  for 
the  public  by  subjecting  no-knock  ac- 
tions by  police  officers  to  greater  Judicial 
scrutiny  and  supervision.  The  bill  re- 
quires prior  court  approval  of  any  entry 
without  notice  when  the  circumstances 
which  would  Justify  such  an  entry  are 
known  by  the  officer  at  the  time  he  ap- 
plies for  a  warrant. 

A  further  point  to  remember  in  this 
debate  is  the  need  for  no-knock  author- 
ity. All  too  often  the  necessary  evidence 
in  a  narcotics,  raid  or  a  gambling  raid  is 
destroyed  during  the  time  the  officer 
spends  annoimcing  his  presence  and  au- 
thority, and  more  than  one  police  officer 
has  met  his  death  at  the  hands  of  a  dan- 
gerous felon  because  he  announced  him- 
self. Commonsense  tells  us  that  there  are 
situations  where  no-knock  authority  is 
essential.  The  conference  bUl  sets  out 
those  situations  with  precision  and  in 
detail. 

The  pretrial  detention  provision  of  the 
conference  bill  has  also  generated  a  great 
deal  of  concern.  I  think,  however,  that 
too  little  is  understood  or  appreciated  of 
the  aims  and  purposes  of  this  provision. 
The  provision  is  not  aimed  at  locking  up 
droves  of  people  as  has  been  charged. 
It  is  not  an  affront  to  the  Constitution, 
and  it  is  not  an  effort  to  punish  defend- 
ants in  advance  for  crimes  that  they 
have  not  committed. 

It  is  none  of  those  things.  It  is,  instetid, 
a  carefully  drafted  proposal  that  seeks 
to  identify  and  hold  for  a  limited  time 
prior  to  trial  the  truly  dangerous  defend- 
ant; the  one  whose  record  demon- 
strates a  past  pattern  of  dtuigerous  crim- 
inal conduct;  the  one  where  the  case 


being  pressed  by  the  Government  is 
strong  and  indicates  a  high  probability 
of  guilt;  the  one,  for  example,  who  was 
caught  in  the  act  of  an  armed  holdup  or 
serious  mugging,  and  who  by  the  dictates 
of  commonsense  ought  to  be  brought  to 
trial  promptly  and  not  released  to  prey 
again  on  the  community.  This  provision 
is  aimed  only  at  those  defendants  who 
cannot  be  released  on  any  condition  or 
combination  of  conditions  that  will  as- 
sure the  safety  of  another  person  or  the 
community. 

There  is  nothing  unique  or  original 
about  the  present  proposal.  It  was  recom- 
mended by  a  majority  of  the  President's 
District  of  Columbia  Crime  Commission 
in  1965.  It  has  been  endorsed  by  the  Judi- 
cial Council  Committee  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Our  law  has  its  roots  in  Eng- 
land, and  pretrial  detention  has  been  a 
part  of  the  British  system  of  Justice  for 
hundreds  of  years. 

Further,  I  am  convinced  that  Congress 
must  face  the  ugly  fact  that  entirely  too 
much  serious  crime  is  being  committed 
by  defendants  released  on  ball  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  One  study  by  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Department  shows 
that  of  130  persons  indicted  for  armed 
robbery  and  given  pretrial  release  34.6 
percent  were  indicted  for  at  least  one 
felony  while  on  ball.  Data  developed  by 
the  U.S.  attorney's  office  show  that  70 
percent  of  345  defendants  released  be- 
fore trial  in  1968  were  reportedly  arrested 
for  a  new  crime.  The  Judicial  Council 
Committee  reviewed  the  U.S.  attorney's 
survey.  They  took  a  sample  of  robbery 
defendants  and  found  that  almost  64  per- 
cent of  106  defendants  on  pretrial  re- 
lease were  rearrested  while  on  bail.  The 
report  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards released  earlier  this  year  showed 
that  of  the  sample  covered  by  that  study 
17  percent  of  147  felony  defendants  were 
rearrested  during  pretrial.  Twenty-five 
percent  of  the  defendants  charged  with 
"dangerous  crimes" — as  defined  in  this 
bill — were  rearrested  while  on  bail. 

I  realize  that  some  controversy  sur- 
rounds the  sampling  techniques,  statis- 
tical methodology,  and  conclusions 
reached  in  these  studies.  However,,  add 
to  this  individual  cases  too  frequently 
reported  in  the  press  concerning  the 
murdered  storekeeper,  the  injured  bus- 
driver  or  policeman,  the  threatened  bank 
teller,  the  rape  victim — who  have  fallen 
prey  to  hardened  criminals  who  have 
been  on  pretrial  release. 

I  submit  that  the  case  for  the  limited — 
carefully  circumscribed — preventive  de- 
tention provision  contained  in  this  bill 
has  been  well-made. 

As  hsis  been  pointed  out  earlier  in  the 
debate,  the  Senate  conferees  were  highly 
alert  to  the  constitutional  questions 
raised  against  this  part  of  the  conference 
bill.  I  have  examined  this  issue  with 
some  care.  I  recognize  that  there  are  con- 
stitutional argiunents  on  both  sides  of  the 
question — as  is  so  often  the  case  with 
legislation  dealing  with  the  criminal  law. 
The  issue  will  ultimately  be  taken  to  and 
decided  by  the  courts.  However,  I  am 
satisfied  that  imder  existing  authorities 
this  narrowly  limited  and  fully  protected 
detention  provision  is  fully  constitu- 
tional. 


I  think  the  ultimate  test  of  constitu- 
tionality is  due  process  of  law.  The  de- 
tention authority  confided  to  the  courts 
by  this  bill  is  surroimded  by  due  process 
protections.  It  is  a  measured  and  reason- 
able legislative  response. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  for  effective 
action  against  the  criminal  element  in 
the  Nation's  Capital  has  never  been  so 
urgent,  and  the  time  for  action  is  now. 
The  bill  is  well  designed  to  bring  to  this 
crime-ridden  city  a  rebirth  of  swift,  fairly 
administered  criminal  Justice.  It  will  help 
to  curb  the  present  lawlessness.  The 
specter  of  certain  Justice  will,  I  think, 
have  a  strong  deterrent  effect  on  would- 
be  criminals. 

In  sum,  I  think  we  have  before  us  one 
of  the  most  carefully  constructed,  com- 
prehensive and  effective  legislative  at- 
tacks on  crime  in  the  Nation's  Capital 
ever  presented  to  the  Senate. 

I  urge  that  the  conference  report  be 
agreed  to. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  222— A 
BILL  TO  AMEND  THE  WATER- 
FRONT COMMISSION  COMPACT 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  at  the  desk 
is  Senate  Joint  Resolution  222,  to  amend 
the  Waterfront  Commission  compact 
and  to  consent  to  an  Airport  Commission 
compact  between  New  York  and  New 
Jersey,  which  was  introduced  last  Thurs- 
day but  has  not  yet  been  referred. 

After  conferring  with  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson), 
and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska),  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  who 
has  cleared  the  matter  for  me  through 
the  Judiciary  Committee  in  the  absence 
of  its  chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  may  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  be  requested  to 
refer  the  bill  in  turn  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  which  will  have  its  refer- 
ence limited  to  30  days,  and  then  to 
return  the  bill,  with  its  recommenda- 
tions, to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object — and  I  shall 
not  object— I  think  this  Is  a  good  solu- 
tion with  respect  to  a  bill  that  happens 
to  involve  the  jurisdiction  of  two  com- 
mittees. We  handle  air  cargo  and  all 
transportation,  but  the  bill  also  involves 
some  judicial  matters. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  The  compact. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  Involves  the  Juris- 
diction of  States.  I  think  this  is  a  good 
solution,  and  I  shall  not  object.  I  appre- 
ciate the  courtesy  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  greatly  appreciate  the 
cooperation  of  Senator  Magntjson  and 
Senator  Hruska,  without  which  this 
could  not  have  been  done. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
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nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate,  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 

EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Fannin)  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  received  today,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House  had 
passed  the  following  bills  of  the  Senate, 
each  with  amendments,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

S.  3102.  An  act  to  amend  section  4  of  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Act  of  1956,  as  amended, 
to  extend  the  term  during  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  can  make  fisheries  loans 
under  the  act;  and 

S.  3889.  An  act  to  amend  section  14(b)  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  as  amended,  to  ex- 
tend for  2  years  the  authority  of  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  to  purchase  U.S.  obligations  di- 
rectly from  the  Treasury. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  3279)  to 
extend  the  boundaries  of  the  Toiyabe  Na- 
tional Forest  in  Nevada,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  an  amendment,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Sen- 

The  message  further  annoimced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following  bills. 
In  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R.  9164.  An  act  to  permit  the  use  for  any 
public  purpose  of  certain  real  property  In  the 
State  of  Georgia; 

H.R.  10837.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance to  Pima  and  Maricopa  Counties, 
Ariz.,  and  to  the  city  of  Albuquerque,  N. 
Mex.,  of  certain  lands  for  recreational  pur- 
poses under  the  provisions  of  the  Recreation 
and  Public  Purposes  Act  of  1926; 

H.R.  11953.  An  act  to  amend  section  205  of 
the  Act  of  September  21,  1944  (58  Stat.  736), 
as  amended: 

H.R.  12475.  An  act  to  revise  and  clarify  the 
Federal  Aid  In  Wildlife  Restoration  Act  and 
the  Federal  Aid  in  Fish  Restoration  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  14114.  An  act  to  Improve  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  national  park  system  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  to  clarify  the 
authorities  applicable  to  the  system,  and  for 
other  purjxises; 

H.R.  15351.  An  act  to  authorize  additional 
funds  for  the  operation  of  the  Franklin  De- 
lano Roosevelt  Memorial  Commission; 

H.R.  16539.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958  to  provide 
that  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
be  a  member  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Council;  and 

H.R.  18253.  An  act  to  Increase  the  availabil- 
ity of  guaranteed  home  loan  financing  for 
veterans  and  to  Increase  the  income  of  the 
national  service  life  Insiirance  fund. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution (H.  Con.  Res.  689)  providing  for 
•n  adjournment  of  the  House  from  Au- 
gust 14,  1970.  until  September  9.  1970, 
or  sooner  if  reassembled  by  the  Speaker, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE       BILI£       REFERRED       OR 
PLACED  ON  THE  CALENDAR 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  tiUes  and  referred,  or 
placed  on  the  calendar,  as  Indicated; 

H.R.  9164.  An  act  to  permit  the  use  for 
any  public  purpose  of  certain  real  property 
In  the  State  of  Georgia;  and  H.R.  10837.  An 
act  to  provide  for  the  conveyance  to  Pima 
and  Maricopa  Counties,  Ariz.,  and  to  the  city 
of  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  of  certain  lands  for 
recreational  purposes  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Recreation  and  Public  Purposes  Act  of 
1926;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

H.R.  11953.  An  act  to  amend  section  205 
of  the  act  of  September  21,  1944  (58  Stat. 
736) ,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

H.R.  12475.  An  act  to  revise  and  clarify 
the  Federal  Aid  In  Wildlife  Restoration  Act 
and  the  Federal  Aid  In  FUh  Restoration  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

H.R.  14114.  An  act  to  improve  the  admin- 
istration of  the  national  park  system  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  to  clarify  the 
authorities  applicable  to  the  system,  and  for 
other  purposes;  plaoed  on  the  calendar. 

H.R.  15351.  An  act  to  authorize  additional 
funds  for  the  operation  of  the  Franklin  De- 
lano Roosevelt  Memorial  Commission;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

H.R.  16539.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958  to  pro- 
vide that  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  be  a  member  of  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Council;  to  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences. 

HJi.  18253.  An  act  to  Increase  the  avail* 
ability  of  guaranteed  home  loan  financing 
for  veterans  and  to  Increase  the  Income  of 
the  national  service  life  Insurance  fund;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 


DISTRKTT  OP  COLUMBIA  COURT 
REFORM  AND  CRIMINAL  PROCE- 
DURE ACT  OF  1970 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  report  of  the  committee 
of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  text  of  the  bill  (S.  2601)  to 
reorganize  the  courts  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  op- 
pose adoption  of  the  conference  report 
on  S.  2601,  the  District  of  Columbia 
omnibus  anticrime  bill.  I  join  nearly  two 
dozen  other  Senators  in  sE>onsoring  an 
alternative  District  of  Columbia  crime 
package.  The  first  part  of  the  package 
retains  the  provisions  of  the  conference 
bill  on  court  reorganization,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Bail  Agency,  and  adop- 
tion of  the  Interstate  Compact  on  Juve- 
niles by  the  District.  This  substitute  In- 
cludes all  the  noncontroversial  parts  of 
the  conference  measure.  The  second  part 
of  the  package  deals  with  criminal  and 
Juvenile  law  and  procedure.  It  eliminates 
the  conference  provisions  on  preventive 
detention,  no-knock  searches,  wiretap- 
ping, and  mandatory  minimum  sen- 
tences. 

I  join  other  Senators  in  retaining  pro- 
visions for  crime  control  which  crimi- 
nologists. Judges,  prosecutors,  and  the  bar 
have  long  recommended.  The  proposals 
we  would  eliminate  are  those  which  are 
the  unique  creation  of  the  administration. 

The  crime  problem  is  so  serious,  that 


we  must  all  be  inclined,  as  I  know  we  are. 
to  give  any  proposal  for  better  crime 
control  the  most  sympathetic  considera- 
tion. But  the  evidence  and  argument  that 
has  been  amassed  leads  simply  and 
surely  to  the  conclusion  that  what  the 
administration  would  have  us  write  into 
law  will  do  much  to  curb  freedom  in 
America,  and  may  heighten  the  crisis  of 
crime  and  violence  now  ravaging  the 
Nation. 

The  proposal  for  preventive  detention 
is  perhaps  the  most  compelling  demon- 
stration of  this.  When  preventive  deten- 
tion is  proposed,  it  is  always  coupled  with 
the  recitation  of  horrible  crimes  commit- 
ted by  defendants  while  on  bail  release 
and  statements,  such  as  that  of  the  At- 
torney General  who  said  in  proposing 
preventive  detention : 

I  believe  that  the  pretrial  release  of  poten- 
tially dangerous  defendants  constitutes  one 
of  the  most  serious  factors  In  the  present 
crime  rate. 

Well,  the  facts  are  now  in  and  they 
make  dramatically  clear  that  the  Attor- 
ney General's  belief  is  unfounded.  Dur- 
ing the  initial  hearings  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  bill,  all  sorts  of  pretrial  recid- 
ivist rates  from  6  to  45  percent  were 
suggested,  but  there  was  no  consensus 
on  reliable  data.  Only  after  the  serious 
questions  were  raised  by  the  opponents 
of  preventive  detention,  did  the  Justice 
Department  decide  to  find  out  what 
really  are  the  facts  about  pretrial  crime. 
It  was  a  curious  procedure  of  first  pro- 
posing policy,  and  only  afterward,  look- 
ing at  the  facts  upon  which  the  policy 
decision  must  be  based.  Anyway,  the  Jus- 
tice Department,  through  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards,  had  a  report  pre- 
pared on  pretrial  crime  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  There  was  unexplained  de- 
lay in  its  release.  Commentators  began  to 
suspect  that  the  Justice  Department  was 
surprised  by  the  results.  When  the  report 
finally  was  released,  its  remarkable  con- 
clusion was  that  the  percentage  of  per- 
sons in  the  District  of  Columbia  arrested 
for  violent  crimes  and  then  released  who 
are  later  rearrested  for  serious  crimes 
while  on  bail  is  only  5  percent.  As  Senatoi 
Ervin  has  pointed  out,  this  5-percent 
figure  is  an  inescapable  conclusion  of  the 
Justice  Department's  own  report.  And 
this  figure  refers  to  the  entire  lO-to-12 
month  period  it  presently  takes  to  reach 
trial  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
proposal  for  preventive  detention  pro- 
vides for  a  2-month  detention  period.  So 
actually,  even  assuming  that  judges  could 
determine  which  defendants  are  fit  sub- 
jects for  preventive  detention,  roughly 
one-fifth  of  the  minimal  pretrial  crime  is 
the  maximum  that  could  be  prevented. 

However,  the  other  key  fact  about  pre- 
ventive detention,  the  fact  which  the 
Justice  Department  repo^t^  and  the  com- 
mentators verify,  is  that  there  is  no  way 
that  Judges  can  come  even  reasonably 
close  to  selecting  out  of  all  the  criminal 
repeaters,  the  ones  who  will  actually 
commit  pretrial  crime.  Thus,  for  every 
100  criminal  defendants,  about  99  will  be 
RUbJected  to  the  Jeopardy  of  imprison- 
ment without  baU  to  stop  the  one.  That 
is  99  out  of  every  100  who  could  lose  their 
rights  as  American  citizens  for  crime 
they  would  never  commit.  That  is  99  In- 
nocent people  out  of  every  100,  who  mar 
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be  subject  to  the  loss  of  their  jobs,  the 
dissolution  of  their  families,  and  all  the 
other  usual  results  of  Incarceration 
which  flow  from  the  phs^sical  and  psy- 
chological degradation  of  JaU  life. 

There  may  be  further  arguments 
about  the  exact  figures,  but  this  much  is 
clear.  Preventive  detention  means  put- 
ting some  people  in  jail  for  crimes  they 
would  never  commit.  And  for  all  the  im- 
provements, the  District  of  Columbia 
Jails,  like  most  Jails  in  the  United  States, 
are  places  where  crime  is  taught  among 
the  inmates.  By  keeping  innocent  people 
In  these  crime  factories,  preventive  de- 
tention, an  alleged  solution  to  the  crime 
problem,  will  serve  to  encourage  even 
more  crime. 

The  real  solutions  to  pretrial  crime 
are  less  flamboyant  but  more  just:  for 
Instance,  conditional  release  whereby  re- 
lease on  bail  could  be  revoked  if  certain 
conditions  are  violated,  such  as  regular 
employment  and  reporting  to  supervi- 
sory personnel.  Another  partial  solution 
would  be  the  deterrent  effect  of  special 
additional  penalties  for  crime  commit- 
ted while  on  bail.  Most  important  of  aU 
would  be  speedier  trials.  The  witnesses 
on  the  bill  have  agreed  that  trials  within 
60  days  could  virtually  eliminate  pre- 
trial crime,  and  would  of  course  ensure 
better  justice.  The  tragic  irony  of  the 
proposal  for  preventive  detention  is  that 
it  means  a  horrendous  additional  burden 
for  the  already  clogged  court  system  and 
the  crowded  jails.  By  further  slowing 
the  time  to  trial  and  degrading  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  preventive  de- 
tention will  only  increase  the  opportu- 
nity for  pretrial  crime. 

In  sum,  the  facts,  as  established  by 
the  Justice  Department's  own  Report, 
and  simplest  logic,  end  the  debate  even 
before  we  can  reach  all  the  constitution- 
al reasons  for  rejecting  preventive  deten- 
tion. It  is  clear  that  preventive  deten- 
tion, even  in  the  terms  of  its  sponsors, 
just  will  not  do  the  job  promised.  The 
Jastice  Department  and  news  reports 
may  continue  to  find  and  display  the  out- 
rageous crime  committed  by  a  defendant 
while  on  bail:  but  the  hard  fact  is  there 
is  no  way  to  identify  that  person  without 
endangering  the  well-being  of  a  large 
part  of  the  very  community  most  op- 
pressed by  street  crime.  My  colleague, 
Senator  Tydings,  has  remarked: 

To  those  who  say  this  bill  Is  antlblack,  I 
say  crime  In  this  70  percent  black  city  Is 
antlblack. 

But  that  is  no  answer  for  the  innocent 
man  who  sits  in  jail  torment -d  with  won- 
dering whether  his  children  will  eat  or  be 
clothed  without  his  support. 

It  is  a  key  principle  of  our  constitu- 
tional heritage  that  whenever  constitu- 
tional rights  are  involved  in  the  provi- 
sion for  crime  control,  legislators  and 
judges  must  look  not  only  to  how  a  par- 
ticular measure  may  work  out  in  the 
ideal,  but  also  to  the  potential  for  abuse. 
I  repeat  that  on  the  basis  of  the  former 
alone,  there  Is  conclusive  reason  to  re- 
ject preventive  detention.  But  consider 
also  how  preventive  detention  can  ac- 
tually be  used  with  respect  to  the  black 
community.  Judges  will  tend  to  find  the 
"dangerousness"  that  legitimizes  deten- 


tion most  easily  where  an  individual's 
background  reflects  the  worst  social  con- 
ditions. 

I  call  to  your  attention  a  very  reveal- 
ing item  that  passed  unnoticed  in  the 
Senate  committee  hearings  on  preven- 
tive detention.  District  of  Columbia  Po- 
lice Chief  Wilson  had  just  testified,  as- 
serting the  fairness  of  tlie  proposal.  He 
then  submitted,  as  examples  for  the 
record,  a  dozen  or  so  case  histories  se- 
lected to  show  appropriate  individual 
subjects  for  preventive  detention.  Each 
case  history  begins,  "Nearo.  male."  I  do 
not  doubt  for  a  moment  that  preventive 
detention,  with  all  the  injustice  that  it 
means,  will  impinge  primarily  on  the 
black  ghetto.  My  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Tydings  »,  has 
voiced  the  hope  and  expectation  that 
present  apprehension  in  the  black  com- 
munity is  ill  founded  and  will  be  dis- 
pelled when  there  is  better  education  as 
to  the  operation  of  preventive  detention. 
I  say  the  ghetto  understands  very  well 
what  preventive  detention  means — 
much  better  than  most  of  us.  Living  in 
the  ghetto  is  the  best  possible  instruc- 
tion as  to  the  impact  of  extreme  and  ir- 
rational response  to  the  crime  problem. 

That  preventive  detention  would  deny 
justice  should  not  really  come  as  a  sur- 
prise. For  in  theory  alone  the  proposal 
never  made  much  sense.  If  the  public 
safety  justifies  detention  to  prevent  fu- 
ture crime,  it  is  just  as  reasonable  to  ex- 
tend jail  terms.  No  doubt  if  we  never 
let  any  offender  out  of  jail,  the  crime 
rate  would  be  significantly  reduced.  This 
is,  of  course,  the  absurd  logic  of  pre- 
ventive detention.  It  would  bfem  to  have 
no  place  in  a  society  where  laws  are 
supposed  to  represent  the  rational  side 
of  man.  But.  of  course,  the  administra- 
tion's crime  proposals  are  supposed  to 
represent  a  change  in  philosophy. 

The  change  in  philosophy  is  perhaps 
nowhere  more  evident  than  in  the  pro- 
posals for  dealing  with  juvenile  offend- 
ers. From  the  very  beginnings  of  crim- 
inology, indeed,  since  the  earliest  stud- 
ies of  social  development,  it  has  always 
been  recognized  that  rehabilitative  ef- 
forts are  most  hopeful  and  successful 
where  the  youthful  offender  is  concerned. 
Yet,  under  the  conference  measure,  as  it 
grew  out  of  the  administration  proposals, 
the  term  "child"  is  to  be  defined  so  that 
persons  16  years  old  charged  with  cer- 
tain crimes  must  be  excluded  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  Family  Court.  They  must 
be  tried  by  an  adult  court  and  will  be 
subject  to  imprisonment  in  an  adult  jail. 
The  conference  measure  also  makes  it 
possible  to  transfer  any  15-year-old  to 
adult  court  for  the  commission  of  any 
felony.  This  provision  was  opposed  by 
all  the  hearing  witnesses  except  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  Opposing  witnesses 
included  the  people  in  the  District  most 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  juvenile 
treatment  process  and  the  District's 
juveniles,  such  as  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Department  of  Public  Welfare  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  Bar  Associa- 
tion's Juvenile  Court  Committee.  Alto- 
gether, the  direction  of  the  juvenile  of- 
fender provisions  is  to  make  permanent 
social   evil   of    youthful    tendency   that 


could  be  reversed  by  more  rational  treat- 
ment. The  long-range  dividend  is  abso- 
lutely negative. 

What  will  be  accomplished  in  the  short 
run?  The  testimony  also  established  that 
judges  and  prosecutors  are  not  generally 
willing  to  send  young  offenders  to  adult 
jails.  Judges  and  prosecutors  are  under- 
standably reluctant  to  send  a  young  of- 
fender to  crime  school.  They  are  reluc- 
tant to  destroy  his  life.  They  are  reluc- 
tant to  give  society  a  permanent  enemy. 
Thus,  instead  of  more  protection  for  the 
community,  these  proposals  will  severely 
increase  the  immediate  danger.  The 
charges  against  the  yoimg  criminal  will 
be  more  often  dropped.  Society  and  the 
offender  will  lose  the  benefit  of  the  su- 
pervision and  correctional  controls  of 
the  juvenile  authorities. 

By  myopic  rejection  of  rehabilitation 
for  repression,  the  administration  thus 
promises  order  and  gives  us  social  dis- 
aster. They  forget  Justice  Burger's  wise 
admonition — 

We  must  proceed,  even  In  the  face  of  bitter 
contrary  experience,  in  the  belief  that  every 
human  being  has  a  spark  somewhere  hidden 
In  him  that  will  make  it  possible  for  redemp- 
tion and  rehabilitation.  If  we  accept  the  Idea 
that  each  human  being,  however  "bad."  Is  a 
child  of  God.  we  must  look  for  that  spark. 

If  the  juvenUe  offender  provisions  and 
other  provisions  such  as  mandatory  min- 
imum sentences  are  enacted,  we  lose  not 
only  this  spiritual  commitment,  but  also 
the  real  possibility  for  a  better  society 
through  rehabilitation. 

The  District  of  Columbia  crime  bill  as 
proposed  is  probably  most  disturbing  in 
the  range .  and  degree  of  its  attack  on 
civil  liberties.  This  seemingly  is  the 
aspect  of  the  bill  that  is  most  disturbing 
to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Ervin)  .  The  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina has  been  caused  to  remark: 

This  bill  might  be  better  entitled  "A  bill  to 
repeal  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  eighth 
amendments  to  the  Constitution." 

For  Instance,  the  administration  in- 
tends to  bring  better  crime  control  by 
extending  the  use  of  the  wiretap  to 
the  widest  range  of  street  crime.  While 
the  wiretap  sometimes  yields  results  In 
the  surveillance  and  investigation  of 
narcotics  distribution  and  organized 
crime,  police  experience  as  well  as  com- 
monsense  both  indicate  that  the  wire- 
tap has  almost  no  utility  with  respect 
to  the  ordinary  street  crime  which  leads 
to  cries  for  law  and  order.  The  adminis- 
tration's proposals  are  aimed  at  blank- 
et authority  to  use  the  wiretap.  The  prac- 
tical result  would  be  to  make  the  wiretap 
a  ubiquitous  presence  and  conventional 
assumption  in  this  society. 

The  extended  wiretap  is  the  proposal 
of  politicians  who  decried  "big  Govern- 
ment" on  their  way  to  the  White  House. 
Big  Government?  This  bill  has  the  mak- 
ings of  the  "big  brother"  of  1984. 

The  effect  of  the  no-knock  proposal 
is  to  give  the  police  the  authority  to  break 
into  your  home,  any  time,  day  or  night. 
Oh,  yes.  There  is  provision  for  a  warrant. 
But  besides  the  fact  that  a  police  officer 
will  be  generally  allowed  to  break  In 
without  a  warrant,  the  warrant  provided 
for  is  a  giant  step  into  1984.  It  is  a  new 
kind  of  warrant.  Instead  of  requiring  a 
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sworn  statement  as  to  present  fact,  it 
requires  only  a  declaration  of  prophecy 
that  if  the  police  officer  knocks  and  in- 
forms the  occupants  of  a  house  of  his 
presence,  a  life  will  be  threatened  or 
evidence  will  be  destroyed.  As  Senator 
Ervin  has  pointed  out.  this  is  pure  proph- 
ecy by  an  officer  miles  away  from  the 
point  of  entry.  It  requires  him  to  swear 
to  what  he  cannot  possibly  know. 

Most  important,  once  this  warrant  is 
issued,  no-knock  procedures  is  legiti- 
mized no  matter  what  the  actual  facts 
when  the  officer  is  later  present  at  the 
point  of  entry.  Under  the  present  com- 
mon law  rule,  there  can  be  post  facto  re- 
view by  a  court,  review  at  which  the 
actual  circumstances  of  the  entry  can  be 
presented  and  Judged.  The  risk  of  this 
review  serves  as  a  deterrent  to  unjustifi- 
able no-knock  entry.  But  under  the  no- 
knock  proposal  in  this  bill,  once  the  or- 
acle has  spoken  and  the  policeman  is 
armed  with  this  unique  warrant,  or  mod- 
ern version  of  the  Sibylline  leaves,  noth- 
ing will  be  disallowed. 

The  no-knock  proposal  is  couched  in 
terms  of  prevention  of  violence.  But  think 
for  a  moment  what  will  occur  when  po- 
licemen charge  into  citizens'  homes,  any 
time,  day  or  night.  Consider  the  deadly 
weapons  and  attack  trained  dogs  avail- 
able to  many  District  of  Columbia  resi- 
dents, and  the  likely  response  of  an 
average  citizen  when  someone,  he  prob- 
ably would  not  know  who.  breaks  into  his 
home  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  No- 
knock  means  extreme  physical  danger  to 
all  of  us.  including  the  police.  It  is  in- 
credible that  this  is  the  proposal  of  an 
administration  publicly  dedicated  to  law 
and  order. 

We  have  before  us  what  Senator  Ervin 
rightly  entitled  on  its  initial  presentation, 
"a  garbage  pail  of  some  of  the  most  re- 
pressive, nearsighted.  Intolerant,  unfair, 
and  vindictive  legislation  that  the  Senate 
has  ever  been  presented." 

What  is  particularly  remarkable  is  that 
the  administration's  bill,  as  originally 
presented,  contained  proposals  which 
were  in  blatant  violation  of  well  estab- 
lished constitutional  law.  The  bill,  as  it 
appeared  in  the  House,  permitted  appeals 
by  the  Government  to  resolve  substantial 
questions,  even  after  a  defendant  is  ac- 
quitted. Any  first-year  law  student  knows 
that  the  quality  of  our  legal  process  de- 
pends on  adversary  presentation  of  the 
issues,  that  the  Constitution  requires  an 
"actual  case  or  controversy,"  and  that 
American  courts  do  not  sit  to  render  ad- 
visory opinions.  It  is  beyond  belief  that 
trained  lawyers  in  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment could  have^slncerely  expected  this 
proposal  to  stancTas  law  in  this  country. 
That  this  proposal  could  withstand  a  line 
of  precedent  stretching  at  least  as  far  as 
Marbury  against  Madison  in  1803  is  sur- 
passed in  absurdity  only  by  the  provision 
added  in  the  House,  and  later  modified, 
which  stated  that  in  any  civil  action  for 
unlawful  arrest  against  a  police  officer, 
the  plaintiff  is  required  to  pay  the  attor- 
ney's fees  of  the  defendant  officer,  even 
if  the  plaintiff  wins  the  case. 

This  is  some  war  on  crime.  In  truth,  it 
is  only  a  war  dance;  with  all  the  pound- 
ing and  the  shouting,  but  no  real  com- 
mitment to  battle. 


The  reason  is  not  a  lack  of  toughness. 
The  administration  is  getting  tougher, 
but  for  a  different  war — a  pohtical  war. 
All  these  apparently  hard-nosed  pro- 
posals, which  would  actually  result  in 
making  reduction  of  crime  harder  to  ac- 
complish, are  part  of  a  great  illusion 
that  has  been  fostered  ever  since  Rich- 
ard Nixon  began  to  campaign  for  the 
Presidency  in  1968.  It  is  the  illusion  that 
crime  is  ravaging  the  Nation  because  the 
police,  the  prosecutors  and  the  Judges 
are  too  soft  on  the  criminals.  The  rea- 
soning of  the  administration  was  never 
more  clear  than  when  a  few  weeks  ago, 
the  President  threatened  the  Congress 
that  if  we  did  not  pass  his  crime  legisla- 
tion, the  people  would  hold  those  reject- 
ing his  proposals  responsible  for  the  con- 
tinuing crime  crisis.  He  thereby  laid  the 
groundwork  for  reaping  the  political 
benefit  of  his  crime  program. 

Why,  then,  were  some  proposals  made 
which  were  so  obviously  doomed  to  fail- 
ure? The  only  reason  that  appears  Is 
refiected  in  President  Nixon's  threat.  The 
administration  hopes  to  blame  Congress 
and  the  courts  for  striking  down  an  al- 
leged attempt  to  stop  crime.  This  will  be 
the  administration's  response  to  the  in- 
evitable demonstration  that  the  Nixon 
promise  to  end  the  crime  crisis  is  to  be 
unfulfilled. 

The  promise  will  be  unfulfilled  becau&e 
the  harder  constructive  ta.'ik  has  been 
largely  avoided.  There  has  been  no  major 
effort  to  make  the  basic  change  and  im- 
provement in  correctional  facilities  that 
is  the  precondition  for  eliminating  the 
high  proportion  of  repeater  crime.  There 
is  no  major  new  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
administration  to  secure  better  gun  con- 
trol, to  develop  police  community  rela- 
tions programs,  to  professionalize  and 
educate  pohce.  But  we  have  seen  a  slow- 
down in  the  effort  to  eradicate  a  major 
source  of  the  crime  problem,  the  decay- 
ing urban  environment  that  deprives 
and  demoralizes  the  individual. 

The  plan  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
crime  bUl  for  an  Improved  court  system 
represents  a  long  requested  positive  ef- 
fort. But  even  here  the  conference  bill 
provides  about  one-tenth  the  funds  that 
Senator  Ervin  and  others  who  have 
studied  the  problem  in  depth  regard  as 
critically  necessary.  The  court  reorgani- 
zation proposals  should  be  saved  and 
improved,  and  the  garbage  must  be 
dumped.  This  is  what  the  substitute 
measure  which  I  have  cosponsored  will 
accomplish. 

It  is  our  duty  to  dispel  the  Nixon  my- 
thology which  substitutes  political  ex- 
pediency for  any  real  attack  on  crime. 
For  the  bill  before  us  shows  that  indulg- 
ing in  illusions  means  failure  in  fighting 
crime  and  the  loss  of  precious  freedom. 

We  must  face  up  to  tlie  challenge  of 
crime  by  providing  the  thoughtful  con- 
structive solutions  and  the  neces.sary  re- 
sources. We  must  not  cower  before  the 
political  threat.  We  cannot  build  wise 
policy  on  fear.  I  for  one  believe  in  the 
good  sense  of  the  American  people.  Those 
who  sow  deception  and  fear  will  not 
profit.  "For  they  have  sown  the  wind, 
and  they  shall  reap  the  whirlwind. "  Mr. 
President,  I  shall  vote  against  the  con- 
ference report. 


EXTENSION  OF  BOUNDARIES  OP 
THE  TOIYABE  NATIONAL  FOREST 
IN  NEVADA 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on  S. 
3279. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Saxbe)  laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
the  bill  fS.  3279)  to  extend  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  Toiyabe  National  Forest  In 
Nevada,  and  for  other  purposes  which 
was  on  page  3.  line  14,  strike  out  "Funds" 
and  insert  "Not  to  exceed  $12,500,000  of 
the  funds". 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  COURT  RE- 
FORM AND  CRIMINAL  PROCEDURE 
ACT  OF  1970 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  tlie  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  tw^o 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  amendment  of  the  House  to  the  text 
of  the  bill  (S.  2601)  to  reorganize  the 
courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Saxbe > .  The  Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
once  more  in  support  of  the  report  of 
the  conference  on  S.  2601.  the  District 
of  Columbia  Court  Reform  and  Criminal 
Procedure  Act  of  1970. 

It  might  be  expected  that  any  de- 
fense of  this  strong  anticrime  measure 
would  be  prefaced  by  an  extended  dis- 
cussion of  the  problem  the  report 
Is  designed  to  meet.  I  will  refrain 
from  repeating  the  appalling  statistics 
relating  to  crime  in  the  National  Capi- 
tal, however,  for  several  important  rea- 
sons: 

First,  too  much  rhetoric,  too  much 
emotionalism  has  already  beclouded  the 
debate  on  the  conference  report  on  S. 
2601. 

Second,  I  do  not  choose  to  waste 
words  when  I  know  that  every  Sen- 
ator knows  the  impact  of  crime  on  the 
citizens  of  this  city.  In  fact,  hardly  an 
office  in  the  entire  U.S.  Senate  has  not 
actually  felt  the  impact  of  the  crime 
crisis  of  this  city. 

This  bill  is  the  keystone  of  President 
Nixon's  program  against  crime  in  the 
Nation  Capital.  The  court  reorganization 
it  provides  is  indispensable  to  any  per- 
manent reduction  in  the  criminal  case 
backlog  in  the  Capital.  Its  codification 
of  portions  of  criminal  law  in  the  city 
is  the  first  in  half  a  century.  Its  expan- 
sion of  the  Public  Defender  Service  and 
the  Bail  Agency  are  long  overdue  steps 
to  provide  an  adequate  representation 
and  supervision  of  criminal  defendants. 
The  pretrial  detention  provisions  are 
essential  to  protect  law-abiding  citi- 
zens from  dangerous  criminal  defend- 
ants. The  second  offense  miiiimum  man- 
datory and  "wiretap"  provisions  simply 
make  applicable  to  local  crimes  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  the  same  penalties 
and  procedures  prescribed  by  Congress 
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for  the  Nation  in  the  omnibus  crime  bill 
and  the  Gim  Crime  Control  Act  of  1968. 

This  bill  should  be  enacted  because 
it  is  a  good  bill;  because  it  is  an  essen- 
tial tool  for  law  enforcement;  and  be- 
cause the  alternative  suggested  by  the 
bill's  critics  are  illusions  which  promise 
only  continued  delay  and  inaction  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  crime  crisis. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  turning  to  the 
substance  of  the  bill,  most  of  the  debate 
on  this  legislation  has  centered  on  the 
Issues  of  so-called  no-knock  warrants 
and  pretrial  detention.  I  wish  to  remind 
the  Senate,  however,  that  all  of  the  con- 
troversial features  in  the  conference  re- 
port on  S.  2601  in  the  aggregate  do  not 
amount  to  so  much  as  10  percent  of  the 
substance  or  bulk  of  the  bill.  I  vigorously 
urge  the  Senate  not  to  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  the  conference  version  of  S. 
2601  is  100  percent  a  monimiental  com- 
pendium of  important  and  much-needed 
reforms.  Moreover,  90  percent  of  the  bill 
is  wholly  noncontroversial. 

Among  other  reforms,  the  conference 
report  provides — 

An  efficient,  merged  local  court  system 
with  divisions  of  flexible  size  capable  of 
adjusting  to  exact  court  needs. 

A  nearly  two- thirds  increase  in  the 
number  of  local  trial  judges,  along  with 
numerous  other  means  for  expanding 
the  city's  judicial  resources. 

Increased  tenure,  salaries,  retirement 
benefits,  and  the  like,  to  attract  high 
quality  personnel  to  the  local  bench. 

A  refined  mechanism  for  ridding  the 
bench  of  unfit  judges. 

Modern  court  management,  with  cen- 
tralization of  non-judicial,  administra- 
tive duties  in  a  top-level  court  executive. 

A  modern  juvenile  code  codifying  re- 
cent developments  in  the  law  of  juvenile 
court  proceedings. 

A  telescoping  of  numerous  juvenile 
proceedings,  and  other  means  for  assur- 
ing juvenile  court  expedition. 

Three  distinct  modes  of  adjudication 
and  treatment  for  three  distinct  cate- 
gories of  juveniles. 

A  full-fledged  Public  Defender  Ser\1ce 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  greatly  ex- 
panded beyond  the  size  and  scope  of  the 
operation  of  the  existing  Legal  Aid 
Agency. 

An  expanded  bail  agency,  with  new 
supervisory  capacity  arid  functions  re- 
garding persons  released  prior  to  trial. 

Authorization  for  increased  police  mu- 
tual assistance  between  the  District  and 
the  suburbs. 

A  Federal  payment  of  $5,000,000  to 
assist  the  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment In  meeting  the  costs  of  S.  2601  and 
certain  other  crime-related  programs, 
notably  the  city's  Narcotics  Treatment 
Agency. 

Among  the  many  other  reforms  less 
frequently  mentioned,  the  conference  re- 
port also  provides — 

A  percentage  method  for  computing 
local  Judges'  salaries,  with  such  salaries 
to  be  fixed  at  90  percent  of  Federal 
Judges'  salaries — thereby  extending  to 
District  of  Columbia  judges  the  benefit  of 
quadrennial  review  by  the  Kappell  Com- 
mission. 

Individual  law  clerks  for  all  local 
Judges,  as  well  as  a  pool  of  three  addi- 


tional law  clerks  to  serve  the  local  court 
of  appeals. 

Authorization  for  the  assignment  of 
Federal  district  judges  to  serve  tempo- 
rarily, as  the  need  arises,  on  the  local 
trial  bench. 

A  corps  of  active  "senior"  judges,  by 
establishing  a  mandatory  retirement 
age  of  70  and  repealing  the  60-day  limit 
on  the  fully  compensated  annual  active 
service  of  retired  local  judges. 

A  requirement  that  all  judges  file  an- 
nually with  the  removal  commission  a 
detailed  financial  statement  much  like 
the  confidential  report  required  in  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

Authorization  for  the  Public  Defender 
Service  to  accept  public  grants  and  pri- 
vate contributions  to  facilitate  research 
and  continuing  educational  assistance 
on  the  part  of  the  Service  for  members 
of  the  private  bar  inexperienced  in  crimi- 
nal defense  work  and  tiie  like. 

Elimination  of  the  requirement  that 
an  indigent  plaintiff  in  an  uncontested 
divorce  proceeding  pay  tlie  attorney's 
fees  of  the  defendant. 

In  the  place  of  the  ancient  coroner  sys- 
tem, a  modern  ofBce  of  medical  examiner 
with  purely  scientific,  and  no  longer 
quasi-judicial,  functions. 

Elimination  of  the  criminal  and  quasi- 
criminal  incidents  of  paternal  and  non- 
support  proceedings. 

In  cases  involving  offenses  among 
members  of  the  same  family,  special  pro- 
ceedings for  a  civil  protection  order  as 
a  preferred  alternative  to  criminal 
process. 

Procedure  for  sealing — expunging — 
juvenile  records,  in  appropriate  cases, 
apart  from  the  familiar  rules  of 
codification. 

Right  of  juvenile  to  appeal  directly, 
and  on  an  expedited  basis,  from  the  en- 
tering of  a  detention  or  shelter  care  or 
transfer  order. 

The  "beyond  a  reasonable  doubt" 
standard  for  factfinding  in  delinquency 
cases. 

Precise  statutory  criteria  to  be  applied 
in  juvenile  transfer  proceedings. 

Authorization  for  disclosure  of  the  pre- 
sentencing  report  in  criminal  proceed- 
ings. 

Right  of  a  defendant  in  a  criminal 
proceeding  to  address  the  court  and  ad- 
duce information  in  mitigation  of  his 
sentence. 

Right  of  discovery  for  a  defendant  in 
a  criminal  proceeding,  as  to  information 
to  be  adduced  by  the  prosecution  in  con- 
nection with  sentencing. 

Codification  of  the  case  law  require- 
ment of  pretrial  notice  of  the  prosecu- 
tion's Intent  to  rely  on  any  repeated  of- 
fender statute. 

Mr.  President,  each  of  the  items  in 
this  summary  list  of  reforms  constitutes 
an  historic  development,  promising  great 
and  important  benefit  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  in  the  National  Capital. 

I  hope  that  my  fellow  Senators  by  now 
have  studied  the  conference  report  on 
S.  2601  and  the  Senate  statement  of 
managers;  I  hope  that  they  appreciate 
fully  the  extraordinary  breadth  and 
depth  of  the  reforms  incorporated  in  the 
pending  report. 


In  the  course  of  this  debate  it  has  been 
asserted  that  the  Senate  went  down  in 
defeat  on  most  of  the  major  issues  before 
the  conference  on  S.  2601.  That  asser- 
tion, Mr.  President,  is  both  imtrue  and 
unfair.  It  reflects  a  lack  of  familiarity, 
a  lack  of  a  grasp  of  the  facts,  with  the 
scores  of  important  issues  before  the 
conference — that  same  lack  of  familiar- 
ity, in  fact,  that  has  led  the  opponents 
of  this  report  into  exaggerations  and 
misstatements  both  of  the  facts  and  of 
the  law. 

Some  critics  have  alluded  to  the  House 
debate  on  the  pending  conference  report, 
during  which  one  of  the  House  conferees 
claimed  that  the  conference  report  was 
very  much  akin  to  the  House-passed  ver- 
sion of  the  District  of  Columbia  crime 
bill.  I  ask  my  distinguished  colleagues  to 
look  at  the  real  motivation  behind  that 
claim:  the  House  conferees  were  quite 
obviously  wary  of  their  own  House  state- 
ment of  managers — of  its  potential  for 
embarrassment,  its  detailed  description 
of  the  repeated  failure  of  the  House  con- 
ferees to  exact  Senate  recession.  The 
House  statement  of  managers  was  not 
even  introduced  into  the  record  in  the 
House  until  one  of  the  opponents  of  the 
conference  report,  minutes  before  House 
passage,  made  a  great  issue  of  the  state- 
ment's absence. 

Mr.  President,  the  plain  fact  for  any- 
one who  cares  to  read  is  that  the  House 
conferees  carried  away  from  the  confer- 
ence less  than  one  third — less  than  one- 
third — of  the  agenda  items  in  the  form  in 
which  they  were  passed  by  the  House. 
Anyone  who  has  checked  against  the  list 
of  68  major  differences — between  the 
original  House  and  Senate  versions  of  the 
crime  bill — the  list  published  in  volume 
9  of  the  Senate  District  Committee's 
"Crime  in  the  National  Capital"  series, 
the  list  which  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  senior  Senator  from  North  Carolina, 
himself,  addressed  when  he  testified  be- 
fore us  on  the  subject  of  the  House- 
passed  crime  bill — anyone  who  has 
checked  against  that  list  knows  that  the 
Senate  prevailed  on  50  percent  of  the 
most  important  items;  the  House  pre- 
vailed on  only  32  percent;  and  the  re- 
maining 18  percent  in  the  conference 
report  represents  genuine  compromises 
departing  substantially  from  both  the 
Senate  and  House  positions. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  conferees 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  crime  bill 
have  labored  long :  for  3  months  we  rea- 
soned, cajoled,  persuaded,  and  pleaded 
with  House  conferees  whose  convictions 
to  all  appearances  were  as  deep  and  fixed 
as  those  of  any  Member  of  this  body.  We 
have  produced  a  score  of  50  wins,  32 
losses,  and  18  ties.  I  call  that  a  major 
victory  which  the  U.S.  Senate  should 
certainly  endorse. 

So  that  our  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
can  get  a  better  idea  of  the  extent  and 
significance  of  the  differences  which  were 
resolved  in  favor  of  the  Senate,  I  want 
to  enumerate  a  sample,  a  dozen  of  the 
Items  from  the  House  bUl  deleted  in  con- 
ference. Unlike  the  House  version  of 
S.  2601,  the  conference  report  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  crime  bill  does  not 
provide: 
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Presidential  appointment  and  removal 
of  the  court  executive  officer,  which  would 
have  rendered  the  day-to-day  operations 
of  the  judiciary  subject  to  the  Infiuence 
of  the  executive  branch  of  Government. 

Automatic  transfer  of  16-  and  17-year- 
olds  to  criminal  court  when  charged  with 
manslaughter,  mayhem,  arson,  kidnap- 
ing, second-degree  burglary,  breaking, 
into  vending  machines,  assault  with  a 
dangerous  weapon,  "unarmed"  robbery — 
Including  common  purse  snatching  and 
yoking — and  assault  with  intent  to  com- 
mit any  of  the  above. 

Juvenile  "waiver"  proceedings  with  the 
burden  on  the  child  to  establish  that  he 
should  not  be  sent  to  the  criminal  coiu-t 
for  trial  and  punishment. 

Termination  of  juvenile  court  jurisdic- 
tion over  a  child  after  "waiver,"  even  if 
the  pending  charges  were  to  be  dropped 
or  the  child  found  innocent. 

Conditioning  of  the  defendant's  right 
to  take  depositions  in  criminal  cases  on 
the  express  permission  of  the  prosecu- 
tion. 

Mandatory  life  sentences — with  no 
possibility  of  parole  for  20  years — for 
third  and  subsequent  "violent"  crimes — 
including  all  of  the  principal  common 
law  felonies. 

Notice  of  prior  convictions,  and  of  the 
prosecutor's  intent  to  proceed  under  a 
repeated  offender  statute,  to  be  given 
after  trial  and  only  prior  to  time  of 
sentencing. 

Authorization  for  the  prosecution  to 
take  appeals  from  Judgments  of  acquittal 
in  criminal  cases — with  no  reversal  of 
judgment  in  such  cases — that  is  to  say, 
"moot"  appeals. 

General  authority  for  an  oflBcer  execut- 
ing a  search  warrant  to  perform  "chem- 
ical, scientific,  medical,  or  other  tests  or 
experiments"  on  persons. 

Authority  for  an  officer  executing  a 
search  warrant  to  seize  any  property  be- 
lieved to  be  subject  to  seizure  "discov- 
ered in  the  course  of"  the  execution  "even 
if  the  property  is  not  enumerated  in  the 
warrant  or  the  application  therefor." 

In  civil  actions  against  a  police  officer 
for  wrongful  arrest,  payment  by  the  in- 
jured plaintiff  of  the  defendant  pohce 
officer's  attorney's  fees,  and  even  If  the 
Judgment  in  the  wrongful  arrest  action 
is  entered  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff. 

Dismemberment  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia government's  Department  of  Cor- 
rections, with  the  transfer  of  the  city's 
Lorton  Reformatory  complex  to  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Prisons. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  conferees 
fought  long  and  hard  to  root  out  these 
many  shortsighted  features  from  the 
House-passed  version  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  crime  bill.  We  cannot  now  risk 
unraveling  the  50  percent  of  the  confer- 
ence issues  which  have  been  finally  tai- 
lored to  the  Senate's  expressed  wishes, 
nor  can  we  risk  unraveling  the  additional 
18  percent  of  the  issues  which  have  been 
compromised  on  neutral  ground. 

Most  important.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
essential  that  the  Senate  distinguish 
carefully  between  Action  and  fact  in  as- 
sessing the  few  controversial  provisions 
in  the  conference  bill.  I  have  implored 
the  Senate  and  the  pubhc :  Study  the  con- 
ference report;  it  is  a  complex  and  highly 
technical   document.   Likewise,    I   have 


urged  upon  m.y  colleagues,  the  public,  and 
the  communications  media:  Study  the 
comprehensive  Senate  statement  of  man- 
agers. Nevertheless,  as  late  as  this  week- 
end Just  past,  indeed  even  today,  nearly 
every  statement  in  opposition  to  the  con- 
ference report  on  S.  2601  has  been  riddled 
with  misstatements  and  misunderstand- 
ing. 
Let  me  enumerate  a  few  examples: 

MANDATOBT    MINIMTTMS 

On  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  last  Thurs- 
day, a  Senator  attacked  the  conference 
report  on  S.  2601  claiming  that  it  im- 
poses a  mandatory  minimum  penalty  for 
first  offenses  relating  to  incendiary  de- 
vices— see  Congressional  Record  of  July 
16,  1970,  page  24709.  I  suggested  to  that 
distinguished  Senator  that  he  was  in  er- 
ror. Nevertheless,  he  continued  to  press 
this  mistaken  criticism — see  Congres- 
sional Record  of  July  16,  1970,  page 
24709.  In  addition  other  commentators 
have  asserted  tliat  the  conference  report 
on  S.  2601  provides  a  multiplicity  of  re- 
pressive mandatory  minimum  penalties. 

Such  is  the  fiction.  The  fact  is  as  it  is 
stated  in  the  Senate  statement  of  manag- 
ers on  page  22: 

The  conference  bill  contains  no  mandatory 
minimum  sentences  for  first  offenders  In  any 
case  .  .  .  Mandatory  sentences  were  limited 
to  a  provision  for  second-offender  armed 
violent  felons  only,  comparable  to  a  provision 
already  contained  In  Federal  law  (18  tr.S.C. 
sec.  924(0  ). 

The  error  which  the  critics  have  made 
is  in  not  studying  the  conference  report 
in  its  entirety  or  with  adequate  care.  On 
page  96  of  the  report  it  provides,  in  para- 
graph (6),  that  "Superior  Court  of  the 
District  of  Colimibia"  is  to  be  substituted 
in  the  place  of  "District  of  Columbia 
Court  of  General  Sessions"  in  District  of 
Columbia  Code  section  16-710.  Therefore, 
the  latter  section  will  now  provide  as 
follows: 

In  criminal  cases  In  the  Superior  Court 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  court  may, 
upon  conviction,  suspend  the  Imposition  of 
sentence  or  Impose  sentence  and  suspend 
execution  thereof,  for  such  time  and  upon 
such  terms  as  It  deems  best.  If  It  appeau^  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that  the  ends 
of  Justice  and  the  best  Interests  of  the  public 
and  of  the  defendant  would  be  served  there- 
by. In  each  case  of  the  Imposition  of  sen- 
tence and  the  suspension  of  the  execution 
thereof,  the  court  may  place  the  defendant 
on  probation  under  the  control  and  super- 
vision of  a  probation  officer. 

In  other  words,  the  general  power  to 
suspend  any  sentence  or  the  imposition 
thereof,  and  to  order  probation,  is  effec- 
tive in  all  cases  except  where  the  statute 
defining  the  offense  in  question  specifies 
othenn'ise.  The  only  Instance  of  such 
"specification  otherwise"  in  the  confer- 
ence report  on  S.  2601  occurs  on  page  144 
and  relates  exclusively  to,  as  I  have 
stated  previously,  second-offender  armed 
violent  felons. 

Again,  the  only  mandatory  sentencing 
provision  which  survived  the  conference 
negotiations  Is  the  requirement  of  a  5- 
year  mandatory  penalty  for  a  second  of- 
fense of  committing  a  crime  of  violence 
while  armed  with  a  dangerous  weapon. 
Critics  of  the  conference  report  have  re- 
coiled from  this  provision  as  If  such  a 
proposal  had  never  been  made  on  the 


Senate  floor.  Yet,  a  similar  5-year  man- 
datory penalty  was  approved  by  this 
body  for  second  offender  flrearms  crimes 
In  the  Federal  Firearms  Act  of  1968.  Just 
8  months  ago  the  Senate  passed  by  voice 
vote  S.  849  which  contained  a  mandatory 
minimum  sentence  for  second  offenders. 

CONSECUTIVE    SENTENCES 

Contrary  to  the  unfounded  assertion 
of  the  critics,  nothing  in  the  conference 
report  creates  a  presixmption  that  sen- 
tences for  two  or  more  offenses  shall  nm 
consecutively  rather  than  concurrently. 
Both  the  Senate  statement  of  managers 
and  the  original  House  committee  report 
express  an  intent  to  overturn  the  result 
reached  in  Borum  v.  United  States,  409 
F.2d  433  (D.  C.  Cir.  1967).  cert,  denied, 
395  U.S.  916  (1969) ,  where  two  sentences 
were  required  to  run  concurrently,  al- 
though based  upon  entirely  unrelated  of- 
fenses, becaase  the  trial  judge  by  over- 
sight failed  to  specify  that  the  sentences 
should  be  consecutive. 

This  provision  does  not  create  a  pref- 
erence or  presumption  for  consecutive 
sentences.  It  merely  avoids  the  irrep- 
arability  of  such  judicial  oversight.  The 
critics  are  simply  WTong  in  assuming 
that  a  contrary  oversight  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  defendant  carmot  be  cor- 
rected: Failure  to  specify  that  sentences 
should  run  concurrently,  as  is  the  usual 
practice,  may  oe  easily  and  quickly  rec- 
tified on  a  motion  to  correct  the  sentence 
imder  rule  35  or  rule  36  of  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure. 

SPECIAL    SENTENCING    PROCEDURES 

On  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  last  Friday, 
Senator  Ervin  made  allusion  to  another 
so-called  inequity  meriting  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate,  and  proceeded  to  at- 
tack the  conference  report  provisions  re- 
lating to  discretionary  Increased  sen- 
tences for  repeated  offenders — see  Con- 
gressional Record  of  July  17, 1970,  start- 
ing at  page  24838.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
spectfullj'  submit  that  much  of  what  my 
distinguished  colleague  has  suggested  is 
mistaken — both  on  the  law  and  on  the 
facts. 

For  example,  there  Is  no  violation  here 
of  the  due  process  requirement  of  the 
highest  order  of  proof  by  the  prosecu- 
tion as  to  all  facts  underlying  a  crimi- 
nal Judgment.  Proposed  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Code  section  23-lll<c)  (1>,  on 
page  154  of  the  conference  report,  states 
quite  specifically  that,  except  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (2),  "the  prosecuting 
authority  shall  have  the  burden  of  proof 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  on  any  issue 
of  fact"  relating  to  special  sentencing. 
Paragraph  (2),  meanwhile,  merely  pro- 
vides that,  where  the  defendant  alleges 
constitutional  invalidity,  the  defendant 
must  support  his  allegations,  his  motion, 
by  a  preponderance  of  the  e\idence.  Con- 
sistent with  its  plain  meaning,  its  limited 
application,  paragraph  (2)  in  no  way  di- 
minishes the  requirement  that  the  pros- 
ecution make  its  showing,  including 
proof  of  prior  convictions,  "beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt." 

The  clear  implication  of  Senator  Er- 
vin's  remiarks  was  that  the  provisions  on 
pages  142,  143,  154,  and  155  of  the  con- 
ference report  constitute  a  clear  depar- 
ture from  precedent  and  right  thinking. 
Such,  of  course,  is  fiction.  The  fact  is  that 
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the  provisions  on  the  sentencing  of  re- 
peated offenders  are  much  more  tightly 
drawn  and  are  much  more  carefully  safe- 
guarded than  title  X,  "Dangerous  Special 
Offender  Sentencing,"  of  the  President's 
organized  crime  bill,  S.  30,  which  passed 
the  Senate  in  this  very  session  with  only 
one  dissenting  vote — not  Senator  Ervin's. 

TRANSFEB   OF  JTTVENlliS 

It  was  with  profound  dismay  that  I 
read  this  past  week  end  in  one  of  the 
Nation's  leading  newspapers  an  article 
attacking  the  District  of  Columbia  crime 
bill  on  the  basis  of  a  supposed  general 
lowering  of  the  age  limit  for  juvenile 
court  jurisdiction  from  18  to  16. 

This  attack,  Mr.  President,  was  based 
on  misunderstanding  pure  and  simple. 
The  fact  is  that  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  16-  and  17-year-olds  presently 
handled  in  the  juvenile  court  system  will 
be  unaffected  by  the  conference  report 
on  S.  2601.  The  District  of  Columbia 
crime  biU  merely  provides  that  in  the 
unusual  case  where  a  16-  or  17-year-old 
is  the  subject  of  a  bona  fide  charge  of 
murder,  forcible  rape,  first-degree  bur- 
glary, or  armed  robbery — or  felonious  as- 
sault with  intent  to  commit  one  of  the 
aforesaid  serious  offenses — the  16-  or  17- 
year-old  must  be  sent  to  adult  court  for 
trial  and  sentencing— like  an  18-year-old. 

I  have  stated  it  before;  let  me  state  it 
again;  unlike  the  House  version  of  S. 
2601,  the  list  of  offenses  for  which  the  age 
limit  may  be  lowered  does  not  now  in- 
clude manslaughter,  mayhem,  arson, 
kidnaping,  second-degree  burglary, 
breaking  into  vending  machines,  assault 
with  a  dangerous  weapon,  "unarmed " 
robbery — including  purse  snatching  and 
yoking — and  assault  with  intent  to  com- 
mit one  of  these  offenses. 

Critics  have  complained  that  basing 
the  automatic  transfer  on  charges 
brought  by  the  prosecution  places  undue 
discretion  in  the  hands  of  the  United 
States  attorney.  This  is  nonsense.  In 
fact,  as  is  made  eminently  clear  in  the 
Senate  Statement  of  Managers,  the  basic 
thrust  of  this  new  definition  of 
"child"  is  to  see  to  it  that  per- 
sons convicted  of  the  few  most  se- 
rious offenses  listed  In  the  report, 
are  given  the  benefit  of  the  more  inten- 
sive rehabilitation  programs  available  to 
more  mature  persons;  ordinarily  the  pre- 
ferred method  for  shifting  a  child  to  the 
adult  court  is  by  the  traditional  means 
of  formal  transfer  proceeding.  The  Sen- 
ate conferees  fully  expect  that  the  Crimi- 
nal Division  will  turn  back  or  dismiss  the 
indictment  in  any  case  where  the  pros- 
ecutor categorizes,  as  one  of  the  few 
most  serious  offenses,  acts  which  tmder 
other  circumstances  would  not  be  sim- 
ilarly categorized — whenever,  in  other 
words,  the  prosecutor  seeks  unfairly  to 
circumvent  the  preferred  transfer  pro- 
ceeding. In  fact,  the  discretion  left  to 
the  prosecutor  with  the  new  definition  of 
"child"  can  only  operate  in  the  child's 
benefit:  the  courts  will  protect  against 
abuses  in  the  nature  of  unnecessarily 
high  charges,  while  the  prosecutor  him- 
self can  exercise  his  customary  discre- 
tion and  in  appropriate  cases  refrain 
from  bringing  serious  charges  even  when 
In  law  they  might  be  well-founded. 


INSANrrY     DE3TNSE 

Mr.  President,  opponents  of  the  con- 
ference report  on  S.  2601  have  charac- 
terized as  a  Constitutional  curiosity  that 
provision  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
crime  bill  which  renders  the  issue  of 
the  defendant's  insanity  at  the  time  of 
the  offense  an  afl&rmative  defense  in  a 
criminal  case.  The  claim  is  made  that 
the  due  process  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion requires  that  the  prosecution  prove 
the  defendant's  sanity  beyond  a  reason- 
able doubt — whenever  sanity  is  in  issue. 

This  claim  of  unconstitutionality,  Mr. 
President,  nms  counter  to  the  ruling  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  Le- 
land  V.  Oregon.  343  U.S.  790  >  1952) .  The 
provision  under  S.  2601.  whereby  the  de- 
fendant must  establish  the  defense  of 
insanity  by  a  preponderance  of  the  evi- 
dence, adheres  to  the  rule  of  law  in  force, 
moreover,  in  approximately  20  States. 
Indeed,  I  believe  that  the  Senate  would 
find  illuminating  an  opinion  of  the 
supreme  court  of  the  State  of  North 
Carolina,  written  by  my  esteemed  col- 
league, the  senior  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  during  the  time  that  he  served 
as  a  justice  of  tliat  court — one  State  v. 
Sivink,  229  N.C.  123,  77  S.E.  2d.  852 
(1948>,  in  which  Mr.  Justice  Ervin  held 
that,  following  a  celebrated  common  law 
ruling,  the  defense  of  in^anity  is  to  be 
established  by  the  defendant  by  a  pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence — and  not 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  opin- 
ions in  those  cases  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  opinions 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Appeal  from  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Oregon | 

Leland  v.  Oregon 
No.  176 — Argued  January  29,  1952 — 
Decided  June  9.  1952 
In  a  criminal  prosecution  In  an  Oregon 
state  court  on  an  Indictment  for  murder 
In  the  first  degree,  appellant  pleaded  not 
guilty  and  gave  notice  of  his  Intention  to 
prove  Insanity.  Oregon  statutes  required  him 
to  prove  his  Insanity  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt  and  made  a  "morbid  propensity"  no 
defense.  Appellant  was  found  guilty  by  a 
Jury  and  was  sentenced  to  death.  Held: 
These  statutes  did  not  deprive  appellant  of 
life  and  liberty  without  due  process  of  law 
In  violation  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
of  the  Federal  Constitution.  Pp.  791-802. 

1.  The  trial  Judge's  Instructions  to  the 
Jury,  and  the  charge  as  a  whole,  made  it 
clear  that  the  burden  was  upon  the  State 
to  prove  all  the  necessary  elements  of  guilt, 
of  the  lesser  degrees  of  homicide  as  well  as 
of  the  offense  charged  In  the  Indictment.  Pp. 
793-706. 

2.  The  rule  announced  In  Davis  v.  United 
States,  160  U.S.  469.  that  an  accused  Is  "en- 
titled to  an  acquittal  of  the  specific  crime 
charged  If  upon  all  the  evidence  there  Is 
reasonable  doubt  whether  he  was  capable  In 
law  of  committing  the  crime,"  established  no 
constitutional  doctrine  but  only  the  rule  to 
be  followed  In  federal  courts.  P.  797. 

3.  Between  the  Oregon  rule  requiring  the 
accused,  on  a  plea  of  Insanity,  to  establish 
that  defense  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  and 
the  rule  In  effect  In  some  twenty  states, 
which  places  the  burden  on  the  accused  to 
establish  his  Insanity  by  a  preponderance  of 
the  evidence  or  some  similar  measure  of  pei- 
suaslon,  there  Is  no  difference  of  such  mag- 


nitude as  to  be  significant  in  determining 
the  constitutional  question  here  presented. 
P.  798. 

4.  That  a  practice  Is  followed  by  a  large 
number  of  states  Is  not  conclusive  as  to 
whether  It  accords  with  due  process,  but 
may  be  considered  In  determining  whether 
It  "offends  some  principle  of  Justice  so  rooted 
in  the  traditions  and  conscience  of  our  people 
aa  to  be  ranked  as  fundamental."  P.  798. 

5.  The  Instant  case  Is  not  one  In  which  It  Is 
sought  to  enforce  against  the  State  a  right 
which  has  been  held  to  be  secured  to  de- 
fendants In  federal  courts  by  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  Pp.  798-799. 

6.  Oregon's  policy  with  respect  to  the  bur- 
den of  proof  on  the  Issue  of  sanity  cannot 
be  said  to  violate  generally  accepted  concepts 
of  basic  standards  of  Justice.  P.  799. 

7.  Tot  V.  United  States.  319  U.S.  463,  does 
not  require  a  different  conclusion  from  that 
here  reached.  P.  799. 

8.  The  contention  that  the  Instructions 
to  the  Jury  in  this  case  may  have  confused 
il-.e  jury  as  to  the  distinction  between  the 
State's  burden  of  proving  premeditation  and 
the  other  elements  of  the  crime  charged  and 
appellant's  burden  of  proving  Insanity,  can- 
not be  sustained.  P.  800. 

9.  Due  process  is  not  violated  by  the  Ore- 
gon statute  which  provides  that  a  "morbid 
propensity  to  commit  prohibited  acts,  exist- 
ing in  the  mind  of  a  person,  who  is  not  shown 
to  have  been  Incapable  of  knowing  the  wTong- 
fulness  of  such  acts,  forms  no  defense  to  a 
prosecution  therefor."  Pp.  800-801. 

10.  The  "irresistible  Impulse"  test  of  legal 
sanity  Is  not  "implicit  in  the  concept  of  or- 
dered liberty";  and  due  process  does  not  re- 
quire the  State  to  adopt  that  test  rather  than 
the  "right  and  WTong"  test.  Pp.  800-801. 

11.  The  trial  court's  refusal  to  reqviire  the 
district  attorney  to  make  one  of  appellant's 
confe.sslons  available  to  his  counsel  before 
trial  did  not  deny  due  process  in  the  circum- 
stances of  this  case.  Pp.  801-802. 

190  Ore.  598,  227  P.  2d  785.  affirmed. 

Appellant's  conviction  of  murder,  chal- 
lenged as  denying  him  due  process  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  was  af- 
firmed by  the  State  Supreme  Court.  190  Ore. 
598,  227  P,  2d  785.  On  appeal  to  this  Court, 
affirmed,  p.  802. 

Thomas  H.  Ryan  argued  the  cause  for  ap- 
pellant. With  him  on  the  brief  was  Harold 
L.  Davidson. 

J.  Raymond  Carskadon  and  Charles  Eugene 
Raymond  argued  the  cause  for  appellee.  With 
them  on  the  brief  was  George  Neuner,  Attor- 
ney General  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Justice  Clark  delivered  the  opinion  of 
the  Court. 

Appellant  was  charged  with  murder  in  the 
first  degree.  He  pleaded  not  guilty  and  gave 
noitice  of  his  intention  to  prove  Insanity. 
Upon  trial  In  the  Circuit  Court  of  Multnomah 
County.  Oregon,  he  was  found  guilty  by  a 
Jury.  In  accordance  with  the  Jury's  decision 
not  to  recommend  life  Imprisonment,  ap- 
pellant received  a  sentence  of  death.  The  Su- 
preme Court  of  Oregon  affirmed.  190  Ore. 
598.  227  P.  2d  785.  The  case  Is  here  on  appeal. 
28U.S.C.  §  1257(2). 

Oregon  statutes  required  appyellant  to 
prove  his  insanity  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt 
and  made  a  "morbid  proi>enslty"  no  defense.' 
The  principal  questions  In  this  appeal  are 
raised  by  appellant's  contentions  that  these 
statutes  deprive  him  of  bis  life  and  liberty 
without  due  process  of  law  as  guaranteed  by 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 

The  facts  of  the  crime  were  revealed  by 
appellant's  confessions,  as  corroborated  by 
other  evidence.  He  killed  a  flfteen-year-old 
girl  by  striking  her  over  the  head  several 
times  with  a  steel  bar  and  stabbing  her  twice 
with  a  hunting  knife.  Upon  being  arrested 
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five  days  later  for  the  theft  of  an  automobile, 
he  asked  to  talk  with  a  homicide  officer, 
volimtarlly  confessed  the  murder,  and  di- 
rected the  police  to  the  scene  of  the  crime, 
where  he  pointed  out  the  location  of  the 
body.  On  the  same  day,  he  signed  a  full  con- 
fession and,  at  his  own  request,  made  an- 
other in  his  own  handwriting.  After  his  In- 
dictment, covinsel  were  appointed  to  repre- 
sent him.  They  have  done  bo  with  diligence 
In  carrying  his  case  through  three  courts.  ' 
One  of  the  Oregon  statutes  In  question 
provides: 

"When  the  commission  of  the  act  charged 
as  a  crime  Is  proven,  and  the  defense  sought 
to  be  established  is  the  Insanity  of  the  de- 
fendant, the  same  must  be  proven  beyond 
a  reasonable  doubt.  .  .  ."=  AppeUant  urges 
that  this  statute  In  effect  requires  a  defend- 
ant pleading  Insanity  to  establish  his  In- 
nocence by  disproving  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt  elements  of  the  crime  necessary  to  a 
verdict  of  giUlty.  and  that  the  statute  Is 
therefore  violative  of  that  due  process  of  law 
secured  by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  To 
determine  the  merit  of  this  challenge,  the 
statute  mtist  be  viewed  In  Its  relation  to 
other  relevant  Oregon  law  and  In  Its  place 
In  the  trial  of  this  case. 

In  conformity  with  the  applicable  state 
law,3  the  trial  judge  instructed  the  Jury  that, 
although  appellant  was  charged  with  murder 
In  the  first  degree,   they   might  determine 
that  he  had  committed  a  lesser  crime  In- 
cluded In  that  charged.  They  were  further 
Instructed  that  his  plea  of  not  guilty  put 
In  Issue  every  material  and  necessary  element 
of  the  lesser  degrees  of  homicide,  as  well  as 
of  the  offense  charged  In  the  Indictment.  The 
Jtiry  could  have  returned  any  of  five  ver- 
dicts: Ml)  guilty  of  mvu-der  in  the  first  de- 
gree.   If    they    found    beyond    a   reasonable 
doubt   that   appellant   did   the  killing  pur- 
posely and  with  deliberate  and  premeditated 
malice;    (2)   guilty  of  murder  In  the  second 
degree,  If  tliey  found  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt  that  appellant  did   the  killing  pur- 
posely and  maliciously,  but  without  delibera- 
tion and  premeditation:   (3)   guilty  of  man- 
slaughter. If  they  found  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt  that  appellant  did  the  killing  with- 
out malice  or  deliberation,  but  upon  a  sud- 
den heat  of  passion  caused  by  a  provocation 
apparently   sufficient   to   make   the   passion 
Irresistible;    (4)   not  guilty.  If.  after  a  care- 
ful consideration  of  all  the  evidence,  there 
remained  In  their  minds  a  reasonable  doubt 
as  to  the  existence  of  any  of  the  necessary 
elements  of  each  degree  of  homicide;    and 
(5)  not  guilty  by  reason  of  Insanity,  If  they 
found  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that  appel- 
lant was"  Insane  at  the  time  of  the  offense 
charged.  A  finding  of  Insanity  would  have 
freed  appellant  from  responsibility  for  any 
of  the  possible  offenses.  The  verdict  which 
the  Jtiry  determined — guilty  of  first  degree 
murder — required  the  agreement  of  all  twelve 
Jurors;  a  verdict  of  not  guilty  by  reason  of 
Insanity  would  have  required  the  concur- 
rence of  only  ten  members  of  the  panel.' 

It  Is  apparent  that  the  Jury  might  have 
found  appellant  to  have  been  mentally  In- 
capable of  the  premeditation  and  delibera- 
tion required  to  suppwrt  a  first  degree  mur- 
der verdict  or  of  the  Intent  necessary  to  find 
him  guilty  of  either  first  or  second  degree 
murder,  and  yet  not  have  found  him  to  have 
been  legally  insane.  Although  a  plea  of 
Insanity  was  made,  the  prosecution  was  re- 
quired to  prove  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt 
every  element  of  tlie  crime  charged,  IncKid- 
Ing,  In  the  case  of  first  degree  murder,  pre- 
meditation, deliberation,  malice  and  intent.' 
The  trial  court  repeatedly  emphasized  this 
requirement  In  Its  charge  to  the  Jury.'  More- 
over, the  Judge  directed  the  jury  as  follows: 
"I  instruct  you  that  the  evidence  adduced 
during  this  trial  to  prove  defendant's  In- 
sanity shall  be  considered  and  weighed  by 
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you,  with  all  other  evidence,  whether  or 
not  you  find  defendant  Insane,  In  regard  to 
the  ability  of  the  defendant  to  premeditate, 
form  a  ptupose,  to  deUberate,  act  wUfuUy. 
and  act  maliciously;  and  If  you  find  the 
defendant  lacking  In  such  ability,  the  de- 
fendant cannot  have  committed  the  crime 
of  mvu-der  In  the  first  degree. 

"I  Instruct  you  that  should  you  find  the 
defendant's  mental  condition  to  be  so  affected 
or  diseased  to  the  end  that  the  defendant 
could  formulate  no  plan,  design,  or  Intent 
to  kill  m  cool  blood,  the  defendant  has  not 
committed  the  crime  of  murder  In  the  first 
degree." ' 

These  and  other  Instructions,  and  the 
charge  as  a  whole,  make  It  clear  that  the  bur- 
den of  proof  of  guUt,  and  of  aU  the  necessary 
elements  of  guilt,  was  placed  squarely  upon 
the  State.  As  the  Jury  was  told,  this  burden 
did  not  shift,  but  rested  upon  the  State 
throughout  the  trial.  Just  as,  according  to 
the  Instructions,  appellant  was  presumed  to 
be  innocent  until  the  jury  was  convinced 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that  he  was 
guiltj' »  The  Jurors  were  to  consider  separately 
the  issue  of  legal  sanity  per  se— an  Issue  set 
apart  from  the  crime  charged,  to  be  Intro- 
duced by  a  special  plea  and  decided  by  a 
special  verdict.'"  On  this  Issue  appellant  had 
the  burden  of  proof  under  the  statute  In 
question  here. 

By  this  statute,  originally  enacted  in 
1864."  Oregon  adopted  the  prevailing  doctrine 
of  tlie  time— that,  since  most  men  are  sane, 
a  defendant  must  prove  his  insanity  to  avoid 
responsibility  for  his  acts.  That  was  the  rule 
announced  in  1843  In  the  leading  English 
decision  In  MNaghtenS  Case: 

"lT]he  jurors  ought  to  be  told  In  all  cases 
that  every  man  Is  to  be  presumed  to  be 
sane,  and  to  posse.ss  a  sufficient  degree  of 
reason  to  be  responsible  for  his  crimes,  until 
the  contrary  be  proved  to  their  satisfaction; 
and  to   establish   a   defense   on   the 

ground  of  Insanity,  It  must  be  cleariy  proved 
that  at  the  time  of  the  committing  of  the 
act,  the  party  accused  was  laboring  under 
such  a  defect  of  reason,  from  disease  of  the 
mind,  as  not  to  know  the  nature  and  quality 
of  the  act  he  was  doing.  .  .  ." "  ^      „  , 

This  remains  the  English  view  today."  In 
most  of  the  nineteenth-century  American 
cases,  also,  the  defendant  was  required  to 
"clearly"  prove  Insanity,"  and  that  was  prob- 
ably the  rule  followed  In  most  states  In  1895.»=' 
when  Dai-is  v.  United  States  was  decided.  In 
that  case  this  Court,  speaking  through  Mr. 
Justice  Harlan,  announced  the  rule  for  fed- 
eral prosecutions  to  be  that  an  accused  Is 
entitled  to  an  acquittal  of  the  specific  crime 
charged  If  upon  all  the  evidence  there  Is 
reasonable  doubt  whether  he  was  capable  In 
law  of  committing  crime." '« In  reaching  that 
conclusion,  the  Court  observed: 

"The  views  we  have  expressed  are  sup- 
ported by  many  adjudications  that  are  en- 
titled to  high  respect.  If  such  were  npt  the 
fact,  we  might  have  felt  obliged  to  accept 
the  general  doctrine  announced  in  some  of 
the  above  cases;  for  It  Is  desirable  that  there 
be  uniformity  of  rule  in  the  administration 
of  the  criminal  law  In  governments  whose 
constitutions  equally  recognize  the  funda- 
mental principles  that  are  deemed  essential 
for  the  protection  of  life  and  liberty."  >• 

The  decision  obviously  establishes  no  con- 
stitutional doctrine,  but  only  the  rule  to  be 
followed  in  federal  courts.  As  such,  the  rule 
is  not  in  question  here. 

Today,  Oregon  is  the  only  state  that  re- 
quires the  accused,  on  a  plea  of  insanity,  to 
establish  that  defense  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt.  Some  twenty  states,  however,  place 
the  burden  on  the  accused  to  establish  his 
Insanity  by  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence 
or  some  similar  measure  of  persuasion." 
While  there  is  an  evident  distinction  between 
these  two  rules  as  to  the  quantum  of  proof 
required,  we  see  no  practical  difference  of 
such  magnitude  as  to  be  significant  in  de- 


termining the  constitutional  question  we  face 
here.  Oregon  merely  requires  a  heavier  bur- 
den of  proof.  In  each  instance.  In  order  to 
establish  Insanity  as  a  complete  defense  to 
the  charges  preferred,  the  accused  must  prove 
that  insanity.  The  fact  that  a  practice  Is  fol- 
lowed by  a  large  number  of  states  Is  not  con- 
clusive In  a  decision  as  to  whether  that  prac- 
tice accords  with  due  process,  but  it  Is  plainly 
worth  considering  in  determining  whether 
the  practice  "offends  some  principle  of  Justice 
so  rooted  In  the  traditions  and  conscience  of 
our  people  as  to  be  ranked  as  fundamental." 
Snyder   v.   Massachusetts,   291   U.S.   97,    105 

(1934)-  .u.  * 

Nor  Is  this  a  case  In  which  It  Is  sought  to 

enforce  against  the  states  a  right  which  we 
have  held  to  be  secured  to  defendants  In  fed- 
eral courts  by  the  BUI  of  Rights.  In  Davis  v^ 
United  States,  supra,  we  adopted  a  rule  of 
procedure  for  the  federal  courts  which  Is 
contrary  to  that  of  Oregon.  But  "[llts  pro- 
cedure does  not  run  foul  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  because  another  method  may 
seem  to  our  thinking  to  be  fairer  or  wiser  or 
to  give  a  surer  promise  of  protection  to  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar."  Snyder  v.  Massachu- 
setts, supra,  at  105.  "The  Judicial  Judgment 
m  applying  the  Due  Process  Clause  must 
move  within  the  limits  of  accepted  notions 
of  justice  and  Is  not  to  be  based  upon  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  a  merely  personal  Judg- 
ment. ...  An  important  safeguard  against 
such  merely  individual  judgment  is  an  alert 
deference  to  the  Judgment  of  the  state  court 
under  review."  Mr.  Justice  Fi^ANKFCRTER. 
concurring  in  Malinski  v.  Neic  York.  324  U.S. 
401,  417  ( 19-^-5 ) .  We  are  therefore  reluctant  to 
Interfere  with  Oregon's  determination  of  its 
policy  viith  respect  to  the  burden  of  proof  on 
the  issue  of  sanity  since  we  cannot  say  that 
policy  violates  generally  accepted  concepts 
of  basic  standards  of  Justice. 

Nothing  said  in  Tot  v.  United  States,  819 
US.  463  (1943),  suggests  a  different  conclu- 
sion. That  decision  struck  down  a  specific 
presumption  created  by  congressional  en- 
actment. This  Court  found  that  the  fact 
thus  required  to  be  presumed  had  no  rational 
connection  with  the  fact  which,  when 
proven,  set  the  presumption  in  operation, 
and  that  the  statute  resulted  in  a  presump- 
tion of  guilt  based  only  upon  proof  of  a  fact 
neither  criminal  in  Itself  nor  an  element  of 
the  crime  charged.  We  have  seen  that,  here, 
Oregon  required  the  proeecutor  to  prove  be- 
yond a  reasonable  doubt  every  element  of 
the  offense  charged.  Only  on  the  issue  of  in- 
sanity as  an  absolute  bar  to  the  charge  was 
the  burden  placed  upon  appellant.  In  all 
English-speaking  courts,  the  accused  Is 
obliged  to  Introduce  proof  If  he  would  over- 
come the  presumption  of  sanity."' 

It  Is  contended  that  the  Instructions  may 
have  confused  the  Jury  as  to  the  distinctloQ 
between  the  State's  burden  of  proving  pre- 
meditation and  the  other  elements  of  the 
charge  and  appellant's  burden  of  proving 
insanity.  We  think  the  charge  to  the  jury  was 
as  clear  as  instructions  to  Juries  ordinary  are 
or  reasonably  can  be,  and.  with  respect  to  the 
State's  burden  of  proof  upon  all  the  ele- 
ments of  the  crime,  the  charge  was  particu- 
larly emphatic.  Juries  have  for  centuries 
made  the  basic  decUions  between  guilt  and 
innocence  and  between  criminal  responsi- 
bility and  legal  Insanity  upon  the  basis  of 
the  facts,  as  revealed  by  all  the  evidence,  and 
the  law.  as  explained  by  Instructions  detaU- 
ing  the  legal  distinctions,  the  placement  and 
weight  of  the  burden  of  proof,  the  effect  of 
presumptions,  the  meaning  of  Intent,  etc. 
We  think  that  to  condemn  the  operation  of 
this  system  here  would  be  to  condemn  the 
system  generally.  We  are  not  prepared  to  do 

so.  , 

Much  we  have  said  applies  also  to  appel- 
lant's contention  that  due  process  Is  violated 
by  the  Oregon  statute  providing  that  a  "mor- 
bid propensity  to  commit  prohibited  acts, 
existing  in  the  mind  of  a  person,  who  Is  not 
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shown  \o  have  been  Incapable  of  knowing  the 
wrongfulness  of  such  acts,  forms  no  defense 
to  a  prosecution  therefor.""  That  statute 
amounts  to  no  more  than  a  legislative  adop- 
tion of  the  "right  and  wrong"  test  of  legal 
Insanlly  in  preference  to  the  "Irresistible 
Impulse"  test."  Knowledge  of  right  and  wrong 
Is  the  exclusive  test  of  criminal  responsibility 
In  a  majority  of  American  Jurisdictions."  The 
science  of  psychiatry  has  made  tremendous 
strides  since  that  test  was  laid  down  In 
M'Naghten's  Case,'*  but  the  progress  of  sci- 
ence has  not  reached  a  point  where  Its  learn- 
ing would  compel  us  to  require  the  states  to 
eliminate  the  right  and  wrong  test  from  their 
criminal  law."  Moreover,  choice  of  a  test  of 
legal  sanity  Involves  not  only  scientific 
knowledge  but  questions  of  basic  policy  as  to 
the  extent  to  which  that  knowledge  should 
determine  criminal  responsibility.'"  This 
whole  problem  hus  evoked  wide  disagreement 
among  those  who  have  studied  It.  In  these 
circumstances  It  Is  clear  that  adoption  of  the 
Irresistible  Impulse  test  Is  not  "Implicit  In 
the  concept  of  ordered  liberty."  » 

Appellant  also  contends  that  the  trial 
court's  refusal  to  require  the  district  attorney 
to  make  one  of  af>pellant's  confessions  avail- 
able to  his  counsel  before  trial  was  contrary 
to  due  process.  We  think  there  Is  no  sub- 
stance In  this  argument.  This  conclusion  Is 
buttressed  by  the  absence  of  any  assignment 
of  error  on  this  ground  In  appellant's  motion 
for  a  new  trial.  Compare  Avery  v.  Alabama, 
308  U.S.  444,  452  (1940).  While  It  may  be  the 
better  practice  for  the  prosecution  thus  to 
exhibit  a  confession,  failure  to  do  so  in  this 
case  In  no  way  denied  appellant  a  fair  trla'.. 
The  record  shows  that  the  confession  was 
produced  in  court  five  days  before  appellant 
rested  his  case.  There  was  ample  time  both 
for  counsel  and  expert  witnesses  to  study  the 
confession.  In  addition  the  trial  Judge  offered 
further  time  for  that  purpose  but  It  was 
refused.  There  is  no  Indication  In  the  record 
that  appellant  was  prejudiced  by  the  inabil- 
ity of  his  counsel  to  acquire  earlier  access 
to  the  confession. 

Affirmed. 
Mr.  Jtjsttck  Pranktctrter,  Joined  by  Mr. 
Justice  Black,  dissenting. 

However  much  conditions  may  have  Im- 
proved since  1905,  when  William  H.  (later 
Mr.  Chief  Justice)  Taft  expressed  his  dls- 
turt>lng  conviction  "that  the  administration 
of  the  criminal  law  in  all  the  states  in  the 
Union  (there  may  be  one  or  two  exceptions) 
Is  a  disgrace  to  our  civilization"  (Taft,  The 
AdmliUstratlon  of  Criminal  Law,  15  Tale 
L.  J.  1,  11),  no  Informed  person  can  be  other 
than  unhappy  about  the  serious  defects  of 
present-day  American  criminal  Justice.  It  Is 
not  unthinkable  that  failure  to  bring  the 
guilty  to  book  for  a  heinous  crime  which 
deeply  stirs  popular  sentiment  may  lead  the 
legislature  of  a  State.  In  one  of  those  emo- 
tional storms  which  on  occasion  sweep  over 
our  people,  to  enact  that  thereafter  an  in- 
dictment for  murder,  following  attempted 
rape,  should  be  presumptive  proof  of  guilt 
and  cast  upon  the  defendant  the  burden  of 
proving  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that  he 
did  not  do  the  killing.  Can  there  be  any 
doubt  that  such  a  statute  would  go  beyond 
the  freedom  of  the  States,  under  the  Due 
Process  Clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment, to  fashion  their  own  penal  codes  and 
their  own  procedures  for  enforcing  them? 
Why  Is  that  so?  Because  from  the  time  that 
the  law  which  we  have  Inherited  has  emerged 
from  dark  and  barbaric  times,  the  conception 
of  Justice  which  has  dominated  our  crimi- 
nal law  has  refused  to  put  an  accused  at  the 
hazard  of  punishment  If  he  falls  to  remove 
every  reasonable  doubt  of  his  Innocence  In 
the  minds  of  Jurors^  It  Is  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  establish  his  guilt  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt.  This  notion — basic  In  our 
law  and  rightly  one  of  the  boasts  of  a  free 
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society — 18  a  requirement  and  a  safeguard  of 
due  process  of  law  in  the  historic,  procedural 
content  of  "due  process."  Accordingly  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  I  repeat,  that  a  State  can- 
not cast  upon  an  accused  the  duty  of  estab- 
lishing beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that  his 
was  not  the  act  which  caused  the  death  of 
ajiother. 

But  a  muscular  contraction  resulting  In  a 
homicide  does  not  constitute  mtirder.  Even 
though  a  person  be  the  Immediate  occasion 
of  another's  death,  he  Is  not  a  deodand  to  be 
forfeited  like  a  thing  in  the  medieval  law. 
Behind  a  muscular  contraction  resulting  in 
another's  death  there  must  be  culpability  to 
turn  homicide  Into  murder. 

The  tests  by  which  such  culpability  may  be 
determined  are  varying  and  conflicting.  One 
doee  not  have  to  echo  the  scepticism  uttered 
by  Brian,  C.  J.,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  that 
"the  devU  himself  knoweth  not  the  mind  of 
men"  to  appreciate  how  vast  a  darkness  still 
envelopes  man's  understanding  of  man's 
mind.  Sanity  and  Insanity  are  concepts  of  in- 
certitude. TTiey  are  given  varying  and  con- 
flicting content  at  the  same  time  and  from 
time  to  time  by  specialists  In  the  field.  Natu- 
rally there  has  always  been  conflict  between 
the  psychological  views  absorbed  by  law  and 
the  contradictory  views  of  students  of  men- 
tal health  at  a  particular  time.  At  this  stage 
of  scientific  knowledge  It  would  be  inde- 
fensible to  Impose  upon  the  States,  through 
the  due  process  of  law  which  they  must  ac- 
cord before  depriving  a  person  of  life  or  lib- 
erty, one  test  rather  than  another  for  deter- 
mining criminal  culpability,  and  thereby  to 
displace  a  State's  own  choice  of  such  a  test, 
no  matter  how  backward  it  may  be  in  the 
light  of  the  best  scientific  canons.  Inevitably, 
the  legal  teste  for  determining  the  mental 
state  on  which  criminal  ciilpabiUty  Is  to  be 
based  are  in  strong  conflict  In  our  forty-eight 
States.  But  when  a  State  has  chosen  Its 
theory  for  testing  culpability,  it  Is  a  depri- 
vation of  life  without  due  process  to  send  a 
man  to  his  doom  If  he  cannot  prove  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt  that  the  physical  events  of 
homicide  did  not  constitute  murder  because 
under  the  State's  theory  he  was  Incapable  of 
acting  culpably. 

This  does  not  preclude  States  from  utiliz- 
ing conunon  sense  regarding  mental  irre- 
sponsibility for  acts  resulting  in  homicide — 
from  taking  for  granted  that  most  men  are 
sane  and  responsible  for  their  acts.  That  a 
man's  act  is  not  his,  because  he  is  devoid  of 
that  mental  state  which  begets  culpability.  Is 
so  exceptional  a  situation  that  the  law  has  a 
right  to  devise  an  exceptional  procedure  re- 
garding It.  Accordingly.  States  may  provide 
various  ways  for  dealing  with  this  excep- 
tional situation  by  requiring,  for  instance, 
that  the  defense  of  "insanity"  be  specially 
pleaded,  or  that  he  on  whose  behalf  the  claim 
of  Insanity  is  made  should  have  the  burden 
of  showing  enough  to  overcome  the  assump- 
tion and  presumption  that  normally  a  man 
knows  what  he  Is  about  and  is  therefore  re- 
sponsible for  what  he  does,  or  that  the  Issue 
be  separately  tried,  or  that  a  standing  disin- 
terested expert  agency  advise  court  and  Jury, 
or  that  these  and  other  devices  be  used  In 
combination.  The  laws  of  the  forty-eight 
Stat«8  present  the  greatest  diversity  In  re- 
lieving the  prosecution  from  proving  affirma- 
tively that  a  man  is  sane  in  the  way  It  must 
prove  affirmatively  that  the  defendant  Is  the 
man  who  pulled  the  trigger  or  struck  the 
blow.  Such  legislation  makes  no  inrnd  upon 
the  basic  principle  that  the  State  must  prove 
guilt,  not  the  defendant  Innocence,  and 
prove  It  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  Jury  beyond 
a  reasonable  doubt. 

For  some  unrecorded  reason.  Oregon  Is  the 
only  one  of  the  forty-eight  States  that  has 
made  Inroads  upon  that  principle  by  requir- 
ing the  acctised  to  prove  beyond  a  reason- 
able doubt  the  absence  of  one  of  the  essen- 
tial elements  for  the  commission  of  murder, 
namely,  culpability  for  his   muscular   con- 


traction. Like  every  other  State.  Oregon  pre- 
supposes that  an  Insane  person  cannot  be 
made  to  pay  with  bis  life  for  a  homicide, 
though  for  the  public  good  he  may  of  course 
be  put  beyond  doing  further  harm.  Unlike 
every  other  State,  however,  Oregon  says  that 
the  accused  person  must  satisfy  a  Jury  be- 
yond a  reasonable  doubt  that,  being  Inca- 
pable of  committing  murder,  he  has  not 
committed  murder. 

Such  has  been  the  law  of  Oregon  since 
1864.  That  year  the  Code  of  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure defined  murder  in  the  conventional 
way,  but  K  also  provided:  "When  the  com- 
mission of  the  act  charged  as  a  crime  Is 
proven,  and  the  defense  sought  to  be  estab- 
lished Is  the  Insanity  of  the  defendant,  the 
same  must  be  proven  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt.  .  .  ."  General  Laws  of  Oregon,  1845- 
1864,  p.  441  et  seq.,  §§502,  204.  The  latter 
section,  through  various  revisions.  Is  the  law 
of  Oregon  today  and  was  applied  in  the  con- 
viction under  review. 

Whatever  tentative  and  Intermediate  steps 
experience  makes  permissible  for  aiding  the 
State  in  establishing  the  ultimate  Issues  in  a 
prosecution  for  crime,  the  State  cannot  be 
relieved,  on  a  final  show-down,  from  proving 
Its  accusation.  To  prove  the  accusation  It 
must  prove  each  of  the  items  which  in  com- 
bination constitute  the  offense.  And  It  must 
make  such  proof  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 
This  duty  of  the  State  of  establishing  every 
fact  of  the  equation  which  adds  up  to  a 
crime,  and  of  establishing  it  to  the  satis- 
faction of  a  Jury  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt 
is  the  decisive  difference  between  criminal 
culpability  and  civil  liability.  The  only  ex- 
ception Is  that  very  limited  class  of  cases 
variously  characterized  as  mala  prohibita 
or  public  torts  or  enforcement  of  regulatory 
measures.  See  United  States  v.  Dottertoeich, 
320  U.S.  277;  Marissette  v.  United  States,  342 
U.S.  246.  Mtirder  is  not  a  malum  prohibition 
or  a  public  tort  or  the  object  of  regulatory 
legislation.  To  suggest  that  the  legal  oddity 
by  which  Oregon  Imposes  upon  the  accused 
the  burden  of  proving  beyond  reasonable 
doubt  that  he  had  not  the  mind  capable  of 
committing  murder  Is  a  mere  difference  In 
the  measure  of  proof.  Is  to  obliterate  the  dis- 
tinction between  civil  and  criminal  law. 

It  la  suggested  that  the  Jury  were  charged 
not  merely  In  conformity  with  this  require- 
ment of  Oregon  law  but  also  In  various  gen- 
eral terms,  as  to  the  duty  of  the  State  to 
prove  every  element  of  the  crime  charged  be- 
yond a  reasonable  doubt,  ln6luding  In  the 
case  of  first  degree  murder,  "premeditation, 
deliberation,  malice  and  Intent."  Be  It  so. 
The  short  of  the  matter  Is  that  the  Oregon 
Supreme  Court  sustained  the  conviction  on 
the  ground  that  the  Oregon  statute  "catsts 
upon  the  defendant  the  burden  of  proving 
the  defense  of  Insanity  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt."  State  v.  Leland.  190  Ore.  598,  638, 
227  P.  2d  785.  803.  To  suggest,  as  Is  suggested 
by  this  Court  but  not  by  the  State  court, 
that,  although  the  Jury  was  compelled  to  act 
upon  this  requirement,  the  statute  does  not 
offend  the  Due  Process  Clause  because  the 
trial  Judge  also  Indulged  In  a  farrago  of  gen- 
eralities to  the  Jury  about  "premedlatlon,  de- 
liberation, malice  and  Intent,"  Is  to  exact 
gifts  of  subtlety  that  not  even  Judges,  let 
alone  Juries,  possess.  See  International  Har- 
vester Co.  V.  Kentucky,  234  U.S.  216.  223-224. 
If  the  Due  Process  Clause  has  any  meaning 
at  all.  It  does  not  permit  life  to  be  put  to 
such  hazards. 

To  deny  this  mode  of  dealing  with  the 
abuses  of  Insanity  pleas  and  with  unedlfylng 
spectacles  of  expert  testimony.  Is  not  to  de- 
prive Oregon  of  the  widest  possible  choice  of 
remedies  for  circumventing  such  abuses.  The 
multiform  legislation  prevailing  In  the  differ- 
ent States  evinces  the  great  variety  of  the 
experlmentca  methods  open  to  them  for  deal- 
ing with  the  problems  raised  by  Insanity  de- 
fenses In  prosecutions  for  murder. 
To   repeat   the  extreme   reluctance   with 
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which  I  find  a  constitutional  barrier  to  any 
legislation  Is  not  to  mouth  a  threadbare 
phrase.  Especially  Is  deference  due  to  the 
policy  of  a  State  when  It  deals  with  local 
crime.  Its  repression  and  punishment.  There 
Is  a  gtUf .  however  narrow,  between  deference 
to  local  legislation  and  complete  disregard 
of  the  duty  of  Judicial  review  which  has 
fallen  to  this  Court  by  virtue  of  the  limits 
placed  by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  upon 
State  action.  This  duty  Is  not  to  be  escaped, 
whatever  I  may  think  of  Investing  Judges 
with  the  power  which  the  enforcement  of 
that  Amendment  Involves. 

FOOTNOTES 

1  Ore.  Comp.  Laws,  1940,  SS  26-929,  23-122. 

'  Id.,  §  26-929. 

'/d.,  §§26-947,26-948. 

'  Six  possible  verdicts  were  listed  in  the  In- 
structions, guilty  of  murder  In  the  first  de- 
gree being  divided  Into  two  verdicts:  with, 
and  without,  recommendation  of  life  Im- 
prisonment as  the  penalty.  Since  the  Jury  In 
this  case  did  not  recommend  that  punish- 
ment, the  death  sentence  was  automatically 
Invoked  under  Oregon  law.  Id.,  §23-411. 

5  The  agreement  of  ten  Jurors  would  also 
have  been  sufficient  for  a  verdict  of  not  guil- 
ty, a  verdict  of  guilty  of  second  degree  mur- 
der, or  a  verdict  of  guilty  of  manslaughter.  R. 
333—334. 

'Ore.  Comp.  Laws,  1940,  §§23-401,  23-414, 
26-933;  cf.  State  v.  Butchek,  121  Ore.  141. 
253  P.  367,  254  P.  805  ( 1927) . 

'R.  321.  323,  324,  330,  331,  332. 

«R.  330.  Again: 

"I  instruct  you  that  to  constitute  murder 
In  the  first  degree.  It  Is  necessary  that  the 
State  prove  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  and 
to  your  moral  certainty,  that  the  defendant's 
design  or  plan  to  take  life  was  formed  and 
matured  in  cool  blood  and  not  hastily  upon 
the  occasion. 

"I  Instruct  you  that  In  determining 
whether  or  not  the  defendant  acted  pur- 
posely and  with  premeditated  and  delib- 
erated malice,  it  Is  your  duty  to  take  Into 
consideration  defendant's  mental  condition 
and  all  factors  relating  thereto,  and  that 
even  though  you  may  not  find  him  legally  In- 
sane. If.  In  fact,  his  mentality  was  Impaired, 
that  evidence  bears  upon  these  factors,  and 
It  is  your  duty  to  consider  this  evidence 
along  with  all  the  other  evidence  In  the  case." 
R.332. 

'R.  331,  324. 

'"  Ore.  Comp.  Laws,  1940,  {  26-846  (requir- 
ing notice  of  purpose  to  show  Insanity  as 
defense) ;  id.,  §  26-955  (providing  for  verdict 
of  not  guilty  by  reason  of  Insanity  and  con- 
sequent commitment  to  asylum  by  Judge). 
After  defining  legal  Insanity,  the  trial  court 
Instructed  the  Jury: 

"In  this  case,  evidence  has  been  Introduced 
relating  to  the  mental  capacity  and  condition 
of  the  defendant  ...  at  the  time  [the  girl] 
Is  tmeged  to  have  been  killed,  and  if  you  are 
satisfied  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
defendant  killed  her  In  the  manner  alleged  In 
the  Indictment,  or  within  the  lesser  degrees 
Included  therein,  then  you  are  to  consider 
the  mental  capacity  of  the  defendant  at  the 
time  the  homicide  is  alleged  to  have  been 
committed."  R.  327   (emphasis  supplied). 

"Deady'e  Gen.  Laws  of  Ore.,  1845-1884, 
Code  of  Crlm.  Proc.,  5  204. 

"  10  CI.  &  Pin.  200,  210  (H.L.,  1843). 
»  Stephen,  Digest  of  the  Criminal  Law  (9th 
ed.,  Sturg'e.  1950) ,  6;  cf.  Sodeman  v.  The  King, 
(1936)  W.  N.  190  (P.  C):  see  Woolmington  v. 
Director  of  Public  Prosecutions,  [1935]  A.  C. 
462,  475. 

•«  Welhofen,  Insanity  as  a  Defense  In  Crim- 
inal Law  (1933),  151-155.  "Clear  proof"  was 
sometimes  Interpreted  to  mean  proof  beyond 
a  reasonable  doubt,  e.g.  State  v.  De  Ranc^, 
34  La.  Ann.  186  (1882),  and  sometimes  to 
mean  proof  by  a  preponderance  of  the  evi- 
dence, e.g..  Hurst  v.  State.  40  Tex.  Cr.  R.  383, 
60  8.  W.  819  (1899). 


"  See  Wharton.  Criminal  Evidence  (9th  ed. 
1884),  §§  336-340. 

"160  U.S.  469.  484  (1896);  see  Hotema  v. 
United  States.  186  U.S.  413  (1903);  Matheson 
V.  United  States,  227  U.  S.  640  ( 1913) . 
"  Id.,  at  488. 

1*  Welhofen  lists  twelve  states  as  requiring 
proof  by  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence, 
four  as  requiring  proof  "to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Jury."  two  which  combine  these  for- 
mulae, one  where  by  statute  the  defense 
must  be  "clearly  proved  to  the  reasonable 
satisfaction  of  the  Jury."  one  where  It  has 
been  held  that  the  Jury  must  "believe"  the 
defendant  Insane,  and  one  where  the  quan- 
tum of  proof  has  not  been  stated  by  the 
court  of  last  reson,  but  which  appears  to 
follow  the  preponderance  rule.  Welhofen,  In- 
sanity as  a  Defense  In  Criminal  Law  (1933), 
148-151.  172-200.  Twenty-two  states,  Includ- 
ing Oregon,  are  mentioned  as  holding  that 
the  accused  has  the  burden  of  proving  In- 
sanity, at  least  by  a  preponderance  of  the 
evidence.  In  9  Wlgmore.  Evidence  (3d  ed. 
1940  and  Supp.  151) ,  5  2501. 

"  Welhofen,  Insanity  as  a  Defense  In  Crim- 
inal Law  (1933),  161;  9  Wlgmore,  Evidence 
(3d  ed.  1940),  §2501. 
»  Ore.  Comp.  Laws,  1940,  5  23-122. 
''State  V.  Garver,  190  Ore.  291,  225  P.  2d 
771  (1950);  State  v.  Wallace,  170  Ore.  60,  131 
P.  2d  322  (1942) ;  State  v.  Hassing,  60  Ore.  81, 
118P.  195  (1911). 

»  Welhofen,  Insanity  as  a  Defense  In  Crim- 
inal Law  (1933) ,  15.  64-68,  109-147. 
«  10  CI.  &  Fin.  200  (H.  L.,  1843) . 
"Compare   Fisher  v.    United   States,   828 
U.S.  463 ,  475-476  ( 1946 ) . 

2»  See  Holloway  v.  United  States.  80  U.S. 
App.  D.C.  3,  148  F.  2d  665  (1945);  Glueck, 
Mental  Disorder  and  the  Criminal  Law 
(1925);  Hall.  Mental  Disease  and  Criminal 
Responsibility,  45  Col.  L.  Rev.  677  (1945): 
Keedy,  Insanity  and  Criminal  Responsibility. 
30  Harv.  L.  Rev.  535,  724  (1917) . 

"Palko  v.  Connecticut.  303  U.S.  819,  325 
(1937). 

(229  N.C.  123] 

State  v.  Swink 

No.  649 — Supreme  Court  of  North  Carolina — 

May  19,  1948 

1,    CRIMINAL    LAW — 48 

An  accused  Is  legally  "Insane"  and  exempt 
from  criminal  responsibility  If  he  commits 
an  act  which  would  otherwise  be  punishable 
as  a  crime,  and  at  time  la  laboring  under 
such  a  delect  of  reason,  from  disease  of  the 
mind,  as  to  be  Incapable  of  knowing  nature 
and  quality  of  act  he  Is  doing,  or,  If  he  does 
know  this.  Incapable  of  distinguishing  be- 
tween right  and  wrong  In  relation  to  such 

See  Words  and  Phrases,  Permanent  Edition, 
for  all  other  definitions  of  "Insane". 

2.   CRIMINAL   LAW — 311 

Everyone  is  presumed  to  be  sane  until  the 
contrary  apjiears. 

8.    CRIMINAL   LAW — 311 

The  presumption  of  sanity  applies  to  per- 
sona charged  with  crime,  but  Is  rebuttable. 

4.    CRIMINAL   LAW — 331,    870(8) 

The  burden  of  proof  upon  a  plea  of  in- 
sanity In  a  criminal  case  rests  upon  the  ac- 
cused, but  he  Is  merely  required  to  prove  his 
Insanity  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Jury  and 
not  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 

5.    CRIMINAL   LAW — 870(2).    782(1«).    1172(2) 

In  prosecution  for  rape  of  a  9  year  old  girl, 
defendant  was  only  required  to  establish  his 
defense  of  insanity  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Jtiry,  and  Instruction  Imposing  upon  defend- 
ant burden  to  establish  insanity  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt  entitled  defendant  to  a  new 
trial.  G.S.  §  14-21. 

Appeal  from  Superior  Court,  GuUford 
County;  John  H.  Clements.  Judge. 


John  Thomas  Swlnk  was  convicted  of  rape 
upon  a  girl  of  the  age  of  9  years,  and  he 
appeals. 
New  trial. 

The  prisoner,  a  boy  of  the  age  of  eighteen 
years,  was  tried  upon  a  bill  of  Indictment 
alleging  that  he  perpetrated  the  capital 
felony  of  rape  upon  a  girl  of  the  age  of 
nine  years.  G.S.  §  14-21.  Answering  the 
charge  preferred  against  him  by  the  State, 
the  accused  entered  two  pleas,  namely:  first, 
a  general  plea  of  not  guilty  upon  the  ground 
that  he  did  not  commit  the  capital  felony 
of  rape  or  any  of  the  lesser  offenses  Included 
In  the  charge  set  forth  In  the  Indictment: 
and.  second,  a  special  plea  of  not  guilty  upon 
the  ground  that  he  was  Insane  at  the  time 
specified  In  the  Indictment. 

The  evidence  of  the  State  and  that  of  the 
prisoner  were  in  sharp  confllcrt  with  respect 
to  the  Issue  raised  by  the  general  plea  of 
not  guilty.  The  State  adduced  testimony 
tending  to  show  that  the  accused  raped  the 
prosecuting  witness  In  manner  and  form  as 
charged  In  the  bill  of  Indictment,  and  the 
prisoner  replied  thereto  with  evidence  In- 
dicating that  this  could  not  have  been  so 
because  he  was  not  at  the  place  where  the 
alleged  crime  was  committed  at  the  time  of 
Its  alleged  commission. 

The  evidence  of  the  State  and  that  of  the 
accused  were  likewise  In  substantial  cjonfllct 
In  respect  to  the  Issue  arising  upon  the  pris- 
oner's special  plea  of  not  guilty  upon  the 
ground  of  Insanity.  We  refrain  from  setting 
forth  the  conflicting  testimony  relating  to 
the  prisoner's  mental  <»ndltlon  with  par- 
ticularity because  a  detailed  statement  of 
such  evidence  Is  not  necessary  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  only  question  Involved  on 
this  appeal.  For  present  purposes,  It  Is  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  the  prisoner  presented  testi- 
mony tending  to  show  that  he  was  mentally 
Irresponsible  at  the  time  named  In  the  Indict- 
ment, and  that  the  State  countered  with 
evidence  Indicating  that  the  accused  was 
mentally  accountable  at  such  time. 

The  Jury  returned  a  verdict  finding  the 
prisoner  "guilty  of  rape  as  charged  In  the 
bill  of  indictment",  but  recommended  "that 
the  State  of  North  Carolina  not  take  his 
life."  The  trial  Judge  thereupon  pronounced 
sentence  of  death  against  the  accused,  and 
he  appealed. 

Lyon  &  Johnson,  and  T.  W.  Albertson,  all 
of  High  Point,  for  prisoner,  appellant. 

Harry   M.   McMullan.   Atty.   Gen.,   and   T. 
W.  Bruton,  Hughes  J.  Rhodes  and  Ralph  M. 
Moody.  Asst.  Gen.,  for  the  State, 
ERVIN,  Justice. 

(1]  It  Is  a  well  settled  rule  in  the  admin- 
istration of  criminal  Justice  In  this  State 
than  an  accused  Is  legally  Insane  and  ex- 
empt from  criminal  responsibility  by  rea- 
son thereof  if  he  commits  an  act  which 
would  otherwise  be  punishable  as  a  crime, 
and  at  the  time  of  so  doing  is  laboring  un- 
der such  a  defect  of  reason,  from  disease  of 
the  mind,  as  to  be  Incapable  of  knowing  the 
nature  and  quality  of  the  act  he  Is  doing, 
or,  if  he  does  know  this.  Incapable  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  right  and  wrong  In  re- 
lation to  such  act.  State  v.  Matthews.  226 
N.C.  639,  39  S3;.2d  819;  State  v.  Harris,  223 
N.C.  697,  28  S.E.2d  232;  State  v.  Halrston, 
222  N.C.  455,  23  S.E.2d  885:  State  v.  Terry 
173  N.C.  761.  92  S.E.  154;  State  v.  Cooper. 
170  N.C.  719,  81  S.E.  50;  State  v.  English,  164 
N.C.  497.  80  S.B.  72;  State  v.  Clcninger.  149 
N.C.  567,  63  S.E.  154;  SUte  v.  Spivey,  132  N.C. 
989.  43  S.E.  476;  State  v.  Potts,  100  N.C.  457. 
6  S.E.  657;  State  v.  Haywood.  61  N.C.  376; 
State  V.  Brandon,  63  N  C.  463. 

By  his  special  plea  of  not  guilty  upon 
the  ground  of  insanity,  the  prisoner  in- 
voked this  principle  for  his  protection,  and 
put  directly  In  Issue  for  the  determination 
of  the  Jury  the  question  of  fact  as  to  wheth- 
er he  was  sane  or  insane  in  a  legal  sense  at 
the  time  mentioned  In  the  indictment.  It 
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has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  testi- 
mony of  the  State  and  that  of  the  accused 
concerning  this  matter  were  In  sharp  con- 
flict. The  trial  Judge  charged  the  Jury,  In 
substance,  that  to  establish  the  prisoner's 
plea  nf  Insanity  It  must  be  "clearly  estab- 
lished that  he  did  "not  know  the  nature 
and  quality  of  the  act  he  was  doing,  or  if  he 
did  know  it.  that  he  did  not  know  he  was 
doing  what  was  wrong."  The  accused  duly 
preserved  an  exception  to  this  Instruction 
on  the  theory  that  It  Imposed  too  high  a 
degree  of  pr  of  upon  him  In  respect  to  the 
defense  of  Insanity. 

(2-4)  Since  soundness  of  mind  Is  the 
natural  and  normal  condition  of  men,  every 
one  is  presumed  to  be  sane  until  the  contrary 
Is  made  to  appear.  This  presumption  of  sanity 
applies  to  persons  charged  with  crime,  but  It 
is  rebuttable.  State  v.  Harris,  supra;  State  v 
Cureton,  218  N.C.  491,  11  S.E.2d  469:  State  v. 
Bracy.  215  N.C.  243.  1  S.E.2d  891:  State  v. 
English,  supra:  State  v.  Clonlnger,  supra: 
State  V.  Pott.s.  supra;  State  v.  Starling,  51  N.C. 
366.  These  considerations  give  rise  to  the 
firmly  established  rule  that  the  burden  of 
proof  upon  a  plea  of  Insanity  In  a  criminal 
case  rests  upon  the  accused  who  sets  it  up 
But  he  Is  not  obliged  to  establish  such  plea 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt.  He  Is  merely  re- 
quired to  prove  his  Insanity  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Jury.  State  v.  Harris,  supra; 
State  V.  Stafford,  203  N.C.  601,  166  S.E.  734; 
State  V.  Jones,  203  N.C.  374,  166  S  E.  163; 
State  V.  Wilson,  197  N.C.  547,  149  S.E  845; 
State  V.  Walker,  193  N.C.  489,  137  S.E.  429; 
State  V.  Jones.  191  N.C.  753,  133  S.E.  81;  State 
V.  Terry,  supra;  State  v.  Potts,  supra;  State  v. 
Starling,  supra 

15)  When  the  trial  Judge  Instructed  the 
Jury,  In  effect,  that  the  prisoner's  plea  of 
Insanity  must  be  "clearly  established,"  he 
Imposed  upon  the  accused  the  burden  of 
proving  his  Insanity  by  a  higher  degree  of 
proof  than  that  required  by  law.  14  C.J.S. 
Clearly,  p.  1200.  U  C.J.  i;  37;  Beeler  v.  People, 
51.  ^olo.  451,  146  P.  762;  McEvony  v.  Rowland, 
43  Neb.  97,  61  N.W.  124;  People  v.  'Wreden,  59 
Cal.  392. 

Undoubtedly,  the  learned  Judge  In  the 
court  below  fell  Into  this  error  because  of 
a  too  literal  reliance  upon  the  language  used 
by  Lord  Chief  Justice  Tlndal  In  the  cele- 
brated English  decision  known  as  Mac- 
naughtens  Case  See  16  C.J.  100,  22  C.J.S., 
Criminal  Law  §  59.  The  present  action  Is 
distinguishable  from  State  v.  Manning.  221 
N.C.  70.  18  S.E  2d  821.  where  a  similar  er- 
roneous instruction  was  given.  In  Manning's 
case,  however,  the  trial  Judge  recalled  the 
Jury  after  It  had  been  out  a  short  while  and 
corrected  his  error.  Nothing  of  this  sort 
happened  here. 

For    the    reason    given,    the    prisoner    is 
entitled  to  a  new  trial.  It  Is  so  ordered. 
New  trial. 

POLICE  STATS   BLtJEPRINT? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
Become  fashionable  in  some  quarters  for 
critics  of  the  District  of  Columbia  crime 
bill  to  refer  to  the  provisions  on  so-called 
no-knock  warrants  as  a  "blueprint  for  a 
police  state."  This  claim,  Mr.  President, 
merely  constitutes  more  fiction,  more 
emotionalism,  evidencing  a  lack  of  fa- 
miliarity with  existing  law  and  with  the 
precise  proposal  of  the  conferees  on 
S.2601. 

As  I  have  stated  many  times  before, 
the  so-called  no-knock  provisions  in  the 
pending  legislation  are  calculated  to  be 
a  codification  of  existing  law  as  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  the  case  of  Ker  v.  Cali- 
fornia. 374  U.S.  23  (1963),  together  with 
an  additional  protection  not  afforded  un- 
der the  law  at  present — namely,  a  re- 
qiMrement  that  no-knocking  be  conduct- 
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ed  whenever  possible  on  the  basis  of 
court  approval  only.  The  conferees  have 
sought  to  take  the  no-knocking  decision 
out  of  the  streets  and  place  it  in  the 
courts.  This  is  hardly  a  "blueprint  for  a 
police  state";  rather,  this  is  a  blueprint 
for  a  state  regulated  by  a  more  objective 
rule  of  law  rather  than  a  rule  of  men. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  particularly  puz- 
zled by  the  fact  that  the  junior  Senator 
from  New  York  <Mr.  Goodell)  has  alined 
himself  with  the  critics  of  the  conference 
report  provisions  on  no-knock.  I  cannot 
imagine  what  the  grounds  for  the  Sen- 
ator's criticism  may  be:  the  no-knock 
provisions  in  the  pending  conference  re- 
port, both  in  terms  of  the  literal  language 
of  the  statute  and  In  the  context  of  the 
wealth  of  restrictive  legislative  history, 
these  provisions  are  so  much  narrower 
in  scope,  so  much  more  carefully  safe- 
guarded than  the  New  York  State  no- 
knock:  statute  and  case  law.  Section  799 
of  the  New  York  Code  of  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure states: 

The  officer  may  break  open  an  outer  or 
Inner  door  or  window  of  a  building,  or  any 
part  of  the  building,  or  any  thing  therein,  to 
execute  the  warrant,  (a)  If,  after  notice  of 
his  authority  and  purpose,  he  be  refused  ad- 
mittance, or  (b)  without  notice  of  his  au- 
thority and  purpose.  If  the  Judge.  Ji:.stice  or 
magistrate  Issuing  the  warrant  has  Inserted 
a  direction  therein  that  the  officer  executing 
It  shall  not  be  required  to  give  such  notice". 
The  Judge,  Justice  or  magistrate  may  so  di- 
rect only  upon  proof  under  oath,  to  his 
satisfaction,  that  tlie  property  sought  may 
he  easily  and  quickly  destroyed  or  disposed 
of,  or  that  danger  to  the  life  or  limb  of  the 
officer  or  another  may  result.  (Emphasis 
added.) 

The  leading  New  York  case  afHrms  au- 
thority substantially  broader  than  that 
which  is  provided  expressly  and  intended 
in  the  pending  conference  report.  Mr. 
President,  I  refer  to  the  case  of  People 
of  the  State  of  New  York  against  An- 
thony De  Lnsro,  decided  by  the  highest 
court  of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  New 
York  State  court  of  appeals— reported 
at  16  N.Y.  2d  289  a9c5)  and  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  of  July  20. 
1970.  at  pages  25042  and  25043. 

The  characterization  "blueprint  for  a 
police  state"  is  totally  unfounded.  I  have 
not  noticed  the  emergence  of  such  a  po- 
lice state  in  any  of  the  United  States 
to  date,  even  though  a  vast  majority  of 
the  States  expressly  authorize  no- 
knocking  in  case  law  or  by  statute.  In- 
deed. I  would  challenge  any  man  who 
chose  to  so  characterize — as  a  police 
state — the  great  State  of  New  York. 

NO-KNOCK    PRECEDENT 

It  has  been  charged  that  the  Senate, 
on  the  Issue  of  the  no-knock  provisions, 
is  taking  an  unprecedented  step.  This 
fiction  cannot  stand  up  to  facts,  to  the 
record,  plain  for  all  to  see:  not  only  do 
a  vast  majority  of  the  States  clearly  per- 
mit no-knocking  in  the  limited  circum- 
stances set  forth  in  the  conference  re- 
port, not  only  has  tills  practice  been 
approved  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States — but,  also,  this  very  body, 
the  U.S.  Senate,  approved  what  was 
basically  the  same  no-knock  provision 
without  a  single  dis.senting  vote  in 
S.  2869  in  December  of  1969  and  in  the 
Senate-amended  S.  2601  in  March  of 
1970.  Indeed  the  Senate  overwhelmingly 


approved  a  no-knock  provision  in  S.  3246, 
the  administration's  Controlled  Danger- 
ous Substances  Act,  in  January  of  this 
year. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  desist  from  this  endless  re- 
hashing of  the  same  basic  issues.  The 
Senate  has  three  times  in  a  single  Con- 
gress approved  no-knock  warrants;  let 
us  not  continue  as  the  expression  goes, 
"beating  a  dead  horse."  I  trust,  more- 
over, that  the  crtics  of  the  pending  no- 
knock  provision  will  not  occasion  the 
anomaly  of  rejecting  a  conference  report 
on  the  basis  of  the  Senate  version — twice 
approved — of  a  particular  issue. 

EXIGENCY 

In  his  impressive,  and  extensive,  re- 
marks of  last  Friday  on  the  no-knock 
provisions  in  the  pending  conference  re- 
port, the  senior  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  made  the  intellectual  argument 
that  the  exigent  circumstance  which 
justify  no-knocking  cannot  be  known  in 
advance. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  matter  of  common- 
sense,  and  based  on  my  own  experience 
as  a  prosecutor,  I  must  take  exception 
once  again  to  the  views  of  my  distin- 
guished colleague.  The  fact  is  that  in 
perhaps  as  many  as  99  percent  of  the 
cases  where  no-knocking  is  and  should 
be  allowed,  the  basic  facts,  the  so-called 
exigent  circumstances,  are  known  to  the 
police  well  in  advance  of  the  execution  of 
the  warrant. 

For  example,  in  a  gambling  case,  if  it 
is  known  that  the  prospective  defendants 
regularly  use  water-soluble  paper,  that 
they  conduct  their  operation  near  a  dis- 
posal facility,  that  they  have  defeated 
searches  previously  by  immediately  and 
effectively  disposing  of  all  evidence  upon 
receiving  preentry  notice  from  the 
police,  and  that  the  prospective  defend- 
ants are  aware  of  the  police  surveillance 
and  are  primed  to  effect  the  disposal  of 
the  necessary  evidence— if  these  so- 
called  exigent  circumstances  are  known 
at  the  time  of  the  execution  of  the  search 
warrant,  they  are  almost  invariably  also 
known  at  least  1  hour  in  advance  of 
the  execution,  in  time  for  the  police  to 
apply  for  court  permission  to  depart 
from  the  knock-and-wait  rule. 

Let  me  give  another  example:  in  a 
case  involving  armed  robbery,  if  it  is 
known  that  the  prospective  defendant  is 
armed  and  will  shoot  it  out  rather  than 
surrender  to  the  police,  if  for  example 
he  has  just  shot  and  killed  a  police  offi- 
cer in  the  process  of  escaping,  if  his  re- 
cent conduct  in  escaping  has  made  it 
evident  that  he  knows  the  police  are  close 
on  his  trail— if  these  so-called  exigent 
circumstances  are  known  at  the  time  of 
the  execution  of  the  arrest  warrant,  they 
are  almost  Invariably  also  known  the 
1  hour  or  so  in  advance,  in  time  for  the 
court  to  rule  on  whether  complete  sur- 
prise is  warranted  and  on  whether  the 
knock-and-wait  rule  must  be  complied 
with  strictly. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  I  recognize  the 
theoretical  appeal  of  Senator  Ervin's 
argument.  I  submit,  however,  that  con- 
sideration of  concrete,  practical  exam- 
ples makes  it  quite  clear  that  exigency 
need  not  be  conceived  of  simply  in  terms 
of  time. 
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Now  and  then  in  the  course  of  his  pro- 
digious discourse  of  last  Friday,  the 
senior  Senator  from  North  Carolina  had 
occasion  to  decry  the  apparent  slender 
showing  which  might  serve,  or  have  to 
serve,  as  grounds  for  the  issuance  of  a 
no-knock  warrant.  As  I  have  described 
already,  however,  just  as  a  substantial 
quantum  of  soiuid  information  must  be 
and  is  available  in  advance  for  the  issu- 
ance of  an  arrest  or  search  warrant; 
similarly,  a  substantial  quantum  of 
sound  information  is  also  usually  avail- 
able in  advance — if  at  all — to  enable 
judicial  scrutiny  of  the  appropriateness 
of  no-knocking. 

Moreover,  if  it  has  not  been  made 
clear  heretofore,  let  me  stress  once  again 
that  the  Senate  conferees  intend  no 
mere  slender  showing  as  grounds  for 
coiu-t-ordered  no-knocking.  I  ask  that 
the  critics  again  consult  the  relevant 
passage  in  the  Senate  statement  of 
managers,  at  pages  28  to  29,  which  states 
as  follows : 

Fifthly,  the  Senate  conferees  did  not  re- 
cede from  their  original  position  that  only 
particular  facts,  bearing  upon  any  given 
particular  case,  may  serve  as  grounds  for 
"no-knocking."  The  House  conferees  urged 
to  the  contrary  that  particular  facts  are  un- 
necessary; they  urged,  for  example,  that  "no- 
knocking"  would  be  appropriate  In  nearly 
all  narcotics  and  gambling  cases,  based  on 
the  destructlblllty  of  the  evidence  usually 
Involved.  The  Issue  was  resolved  In  favor  of 
neutral  language,  adaptable  to  either  the 
House  or  the  Senate  Interpretation;  but  with 
the  limitation  of  specific  reference  to  the 
Ker  case.  Just  as  the  Senate  conferees  are 
of  the  view  that  the  particularity  require- 
ment Is  affirmed  In  Ker  and  rooted  In  the 
Constitution,  in  like  manner  the  Senate  con- 
ferees contemplate  Implicit  Incorporation  of 
the  requirement  In  the  S.  2601  provision. 

My  remarks  in  colloquy  with  the  junior 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  at 
pages  24743  to  24744  of  the  Record  of 
July  16,  1970.  should  provide  further 
clarification  on  this  point. 

VIOLENCE 

In  the  past  6  months  or  so,  since  the 
no-knock  issue  has  become  the  focus  of 
political  controversy.  I  have  been  most 
troubled,  Mr.  President,  by  the  repeated 
suggestion  that  the  pending  legislation 
will  somehow  heighten  the  level  of  vio- 
lence in  this  community.  Critics  have 
suggested  that  when  police  officers  de- 
part from  the  knock-and-wait  rule,  oc- 
cupants of  the  premises  to  be  searched 
will,  and  perhaps  should,  respond  with  a 
blast  from  a  rifle. 

If  I  believed  that  the  net  effect  of  the 
conference  report  would  be  an  Increase 
in  shoot-outs  with  the  police — if  I  did 
not  believe  that  this  legislation  will  have 
a  net  effect  of  reducing  the  incidence 
of  such  violence  in  this  community — I 
•would  immediately  aUgn  myself  in  oppo- 
sition to  S.  2601.  My  support  of  the  con- 
ference report,  however,  reflects  my 
judgment,  based  In  large  measure  on  ob- 
servation and  experience  In  the  world  of 
law  enforcement,  that  the  effect  of  this 
legislation  will  not  be  what  the  critics 
have  suggested. 

It  is  an  observable  fact,  a«  well  as  a 
matter  of  commonsense,  that  the  danger 
of  shoot-outs  arises  more  out  of  strict 


adherence  to  the  knock-and-wait  rule, 
rather  than  out  of  the  limited  no-knock 
authority  in  existing  law  codified  in  S. 
2601.  Shoot-outs,  violence,  death,  occur 
more  frequently  when  the  police  signal 
their  presence  and  purpose,  and  give  a 
dangerous  suspect  time  to  get  his  weap- 
on— not  when  the  police  take  the  dan- 
*  gerous  suspect  by  surprise  before  he  can 
arm  himself  to  shoot.  We  need  only  re- 
flect on  the  recent,  publicized  case  of  the 
local  bank  robber,  Billy  Austin  Bryant. 
Bryant  killed  two  FBI  agents  at  the  door 
of  his  wife's  apartment  after  the  agents 
identified  themselves  as  police — and 
clearly  not  because  he  mistook  them  for 
biu-glars.  Again.  I  am  convinced  that  on 
balance  the  consequence  of  limited  no- 
knocking  is  less  violence,  not  more.  And 
I  am  equally  confident  that  the  police, 
especially  with  increased  court  supervi- 
sion, will  continue  to  utilize  their  law 
enforcement  tools  so  as  not  to  endanger 
human  lives,  including  their  own. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  the  critics 
of  the  pending  so-called  no-knock  provi- 
sions tend  to  view  the  legislation  entirely 
out  of  context.  Realistically,  the  context 
in  which  no-knock  warrants  are  de- 
signed to  be  and  will  be  executed  is  one 
narrowly  defined  by:  First,  the  probable 
cause  showing  made  to  a  judge  in  sup- 
port of  the  imderlying  warrant  applica- 
tion, second,  the  further  probable  cause 
showing  made  to  establish  the  presence 
of  exigent  circumstances,  and  third,  not 
the  least  of  all,  the  soimd  judgment  of  a 
full-fledged  judicial  officer.  In  actual  fact 
the  context  will  be  one  where  last-min- 
ute surprise  is  requisite;  and  where  the 
greatest  danger  is  that  notice  will  occa- 
sion the  occupant's  locating  a  weapon 
and  meeting  the  executing  officer  with  a 
bullet.  In  sum,  again,  the  limited  no- 
khock  provisions  in  S.  2601  are  calcu- 
lated to  stem  local  violence,  not  to  foster 
it. 

PRETRIAL  RELEASE  AND  DETENTION 

Mr.  President,  a  great  deal  has  been 
said  on  the  subject  of  pretrial  detention, 
much  of  it  based  upon  misinformation.  I 
do  not  wish  to  belabor  the  issue  need- 
lessly, but  certain  facts  must  be  made 
clear. 

Pew  of  the  critics  of  formal  pretrial  de- 
tention have  cast  their  argtunents  in 
constitutional  terms.  Both  the  junior 
Senator  from  Missoiu-i  and  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  York,  who  refused  to 
sign  the  conference  report,  have  con- 
ceded that  pretrial  detention  legislation 
can  be  drafted  to  conform  to  the  Consti- 
tution. These  and  other  critics  have  ar- 
gued, however,  that  pretrial  detention  is 
not  needed  to  protect  the  commimlty  or 
that  the  provisions  on  pretrial  detention 
in  the  conference  report  do  not  include 
sufficient  safeguards  to  protect  the  due 
process  rights  of  the  individual. 

Mr.  President,  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  should  be  made  aware  that  no  less 
than  18  important  safeguards  are  in- 
cluded in  the  conference  version  for  the 
protection  of  the  individual.  Let  me  sim- 
ply list  them: 

First.  Detention  eligibility  is  restricted 
to  persons  charged  with  one  of  a  limited 
nimiber  of  specific  offenses. 

Second.  Detention  eligibUity  is  further 
conditioned  upon  a  showing  of  prior 


criminal  activities,  at  the  very  least  con- 
sisting of  a  provable  pattern  of  danger- 
ous behavior. 

Third.  Detention  cannot  be  ordered 
unless  the  court  holds  an  adversary 
hearing. 

Fourth.  The  defendant  has  the  right 
to  coimsel  at  the  hearing. 

Fifth.  The  court  must  find  that  no 
condition  or  combination  of  conditions 
of  release  will  reasonably  assure  the 
safety  of  the  community. 

Sixth.  In  making  such  finding,  the 
court  must  exhaust  a  searching  list  of 
possible  release  conditions,  including 
third-party  custody,  restrictions  on 
travel,  association,  or  place  of  abode, 
daily  narcotics  use  testing,  employment 
requirement,  daytime  work  release,  and 
so  forth. 

Seventh.  The  expansion  of  the  Bail 
Agency  will  make  third-party  custody  a 
realistic  and  preferred  alternative. 

Eighth.  Use  of  money  bond  in  dan- 
gerousness  cases  is  prohibited. 

Ninth.  The  prosecution  must  establish 
that  there  is  a  substantial  probability  of 
conviction. 

Tenth.  An  immediate  and  expedited 
appeal  from  a  detention  order  is  per- 
mitted. 

Eleventh.  Detention  orders  are  limited 
to  a  nonrenewable  60-day  maximum 
period,  unlike  the  6,  10,  or  12  months 
now  actually  experienced. 

Twelfth.  The  maximum  detention  pe- 
riod is  not  tolled  by  timely  defense 
motions. 

Thirteenth.  An  expedited  trial  calen- 
dar must  be  provided  for  all  cases  in- 
volving pretrial  detention. 

Fourteenth.  Both  House  and  Senate 
statement  of  managers  urge  appropria- 
tions adequate  to  provide  at  least  25 
additional  assistant  U.S.  attorneys  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  to  assure  trial 
in  60  days. 

Fifteenth.  A  new  and  expanded  Public 
Defender  Service  will  assure  readily 
available  defense  counsel  to  promote 
speedy  trial.  Greatly  expanded  judicial 
manpower  will  contribute  to  the  same 
speedy  trial  goal. 

Sixteenth.  Pretrial  detainees  must  be 
confined  apart  from  convicted  persons. 
Seventeenth.  Liberal  access  to  counsel 
while  in  detention  is  assured. 

Eighteenth.  Even  in  detention  cases, 
the  defendant  may  be  released  for  short 
periods  of  time  imder  custody  to  assist 
counsel  in  preparation  of  the  defense. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  outlined  some  18 
different  safeguards  which  the  confer- 
ence report  builds  into  the  pretrial  de- 
tention procedure  which  fulflllB  the 
promise  of  due  process  of  law.  Yet,  critics 
of  the  concept  of  formalized  pretrial  de- 
tention have  argued  that  these  safe- 
guards are  Insufficient,  illusory,  or  mean- 
ingless. These  arg\mients  are  unfoimded. 

PRETRIAL  DETENTION  CAnGORIKS 

Each  Of  the  four  pretrial  detention 
categories  is  premised  upon  factors  in 
addition  to  the  current  charge  which 
must  be  found  to  exist  before  a  defend- 
ant can  be  ordered  detained. 

The  crimes  of  violence  category  re- 
quires that  the  person  must  be  charged 
with  a  violent  crime  and  be  previously 
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convicted  or  awaiting  trial  with  respect 
to  an  earlier  violent  crime. 

The  narcotics  addict  must  be  charged 
with  a  violent  crime  and  be  shown  to 
have  a  narcotics  addiction  which  ia  so 
costly  that  the  defendant  will  ordinarily 
be  forced  to  continue  to  engage  in  crime 
to  support  it. 

The  obstructor  of  Justice  must  be 
charged  with  an  offense  and  then  engage 
in  provable  threats,  intimidations,  or  in- 
juries against  witnesses  or  Jurors  in  or- 
der to  influence  the  outcome  of  his  trial. 

The  dangerous  crime  category  couples 
the  current  charge  with  a  required  find- 
ing by  the  oourt  that  the  defendant  ex- 
hibits a  provable  pattern  of  dangerous 
behavior. 

Moreover,  the  dangerous  crime  cate- 
gory is  narrowly  drawn  to  include  only 
the  meet  serious  life-threatening  of- 
fenses: First,  only  robbery  by  force 
against  resistance  is  meant  to  be  included 
Eis  a  dangerous  crime — talcing  property 
by  stealth  or  sudden  snatching,  defined 
as  robbery  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
Code,  is  not  within  the  dangerous  crime 
category;  second,  burglary  and  arson  are 
specifically  limited  to  those  offenses  in 
the  first  degree— entering  or  burning  of 
nonoccupied  buildings  is  excluded;  third, 
forcible  rape  eliminates  consensual  and 
lesser  sex  crimes;  and  fourth,  narcotics 
offenses  are  limited  to  reach  felonious 
seUing  or  distribution— the  professional 
pusher. 

PATTKEN    or   DANOKBCnB    BKHAVIOR 

A  pattern  of  dangerous  behavior  not 
only  must  be  premised  upon  a  prior 
criminal  record  of  criminal  acts  of  a 
serious  and  dangerous  nature  but  upon 
an  identifiable  pattern  of  such  acts 
which  suggests  that  the  dangerous  ac- 
tivity will  be  continued  into  the  future. 
Thus,  a  series  of  arrests  or  of  minor  of- 
fenses will  not  indicate  dangerous  be- 
havior and  an  isolated  felony  (other 
than  a  "dangerous  crime"  or  "crime  of 
violence")  will  certainly  d^ict  no 
pattern. 

EXHAUSTION  or  RELBASX  CONDtnONS 

In  every  case,  detention  shall  not  be 
ordered  unless  the  court,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Bail  Agency  and  counsel 
for  the  prosecution  and  defense,  thor- 
oughly exhausts  the  available  release  al- 
ternatives and  finds  that  no  condition 
or  cwnbinatlon  of  conditions  will  rea- 
sonably protect  the  community.  A  re- 
peated failure  of  the  courts  under  the 
Bail  Reform  Act  of  1966  has  been  the 
lack  of  resourcefulness  and  Imagination 
In  devising  adequate  and  minimally  re- 
strictive release  conditions.  See  Banks  v. 
United.  States.  414  F.  2d  1150  (D.C.  Cir. 
1969). 

The  erpansion  of  the  Ball  Agency  b 
fanctions  to  Include  devising  and  rec- 
ommending release  plans  and  serving  as 
a  third-party  supervisor  will  contribute 
to  correcting  this  failure.  But  the  courts 
and  counsel  must  be  held  to  an  even 
higher  standard  of  resourcefulness  in 
setting  release  conditions  before  deten- 
tion is  ordered,  and  appellate  coiirts 
should  insist  that. every  avenue  of  ade- 
quately supervised  release  has  been  ex- 
plored. Including  but  not  limited  to  the 
hierarchy  of  <¥>pditions  suggested  in 
section  23-132f,  before  a  detention  order 


will  be  sustained.  Compared  Long  v. 
United  States.  422  F.  2d  712  (D.C.  Ctr. 
1970) . 

MKANING   or    "DAN0KBOU8»ntSS" 

Critics  have  argued  that  protection  of 
the  safety  of  the  community  is  an  im- 
limited  concept,  that  a  court  could  order 
detention  in  order  to  protect  the  commu- 
nity from  minor  offenses,  property  of- 
fenses, nuisances,  or,  worse,  from  politi- 
cal dissent.  No  proponent  of  pretrial  de- 
tention has  suggested  this  unwarranted 
construction.  The  emphasis  must  be 
placed  upon  the  term  "safety,"  and  mo- 
mentary reflection  upon  the  types  of 
crime  contained  in  the  dangerous  and 
violent  crime  categories  will  disclose  that 
the  only  concern  of  the  proponents  of  the 
conference  report  on  S.  2601  is  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public  from  the  risk  of 
death  or  serious  bodily  injury,  not  from 
property-related  offenses  or  political  dis- 
ruption, i 

MEANING   or    "SUBSTANTIAI,    PEOBABILITT" 

Even  after  the  defendant  Is  found  to 
fall  within  a  detainable  category  and 
after  the  court  unavailingly  exhausts  all 
release  alternatives  In  order  to  assure  the 
safety  of  the  community,  detention  can- 
not be  ordered  unless  the  court  finds  by 
a  substantial  probability  that  the  de- 
fendant committed  the  offense.  Critics 
have  argued  that  the  standard  of  cer- 
tainty adopted  by  the  conference  report 
departs  from  due  process  requirements 
and  has  no  accepted  content. 

The  law  requires  different  quanta  of 
proof  to  Justify  detention  depending  up- 
on the  onerousness  of  the  restraint.  Thus, 
no  person  may  be  convicted  of  crime  and 
subjected  to  extended  Incarceration  ex- 
cept upon  proof  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt.  But  a  person  may  be  arrested  and 
detained  until  he  can  be  brought  before 
a  magistrate  on  proof  that  rises  to  only 
piobable  cause  to  believe.  And  certain 
stop-and-frisk  laws  permit  brief  re- 
straint to  search  for  weapons  on  merely 
a  reasonable  beUef. 

The  substantial  probability  formula- 
tion Is  not  new  to  the  law.  In  a  civil 
action  when  a  request  for  a  stay  pend- 
ing appeal  is  made,  the  movant  must 
show  by  a  "substantial  likelihood  that  he 
will  ultimately  prevail  on  the  merits."  See 
Virginia  Petroleum  Jobbers  Association 
v.  FJ'.C.  259  F.  2d  921  (1958) .  A  similar 
standard  is  incorporated  in  the  confer- 
ence report.  It  depicts  a  quantimi  of  proof 
which  is  somewhat  less  than  the  classic 
reasonable  doubt  standard,  but  is  greater 
than  the  mere  probable  cause  standard. 
The  judge  must  be  convinced  to  a  sub- 
stantial certainty  that  the  person  before 
him  will  be  ultimately  convicted. 

RTTLES    or   EVIDENCB 

The  critics  have  further  suggested  that 
evidence  In  the  ball  process  will  permit 
the  court  to  base  its  findings— particular- 
ly with  reference  to  the  Issue  of  guilt — 
upon  matters  which  would  never  be  ad- 
missible at  trial.  This  fear  is  based  on 
fiction. 

As  Is  current  law  and  practice,  in- 
formation offered  at  a  bail  hearing  need 
not  conform  to  the  technical  rifles  of 
evidence.  This  does  not  mean,  however, 
that  the  Government  can  build  its  case 


for  detention  solely  on  evidence  which 
would  clearly  be  inadmissible  at  trial. 

Thus,  if  the  Government  by  proffer  or 
by  witnesses  shows  nothing  more  than 
evidence  which  was  illegally  seized,  a 
coerced  confession,  or  an  eyewitness 
identification  at  an  impermissibly  sug- 
gestive lineup,  no  court  could  predict  by 
a  substantial  probabiUty  that  the  person 
will  be  ultimately  convicted.  All  the 
Government's  evidence  need  not  conform 
to  technical  rules,  but  it  must  be  sufB- 
clent  In  the  aggregate  for  a  court  to  make 
Its  finding  on  the  issue  of  guilt. 

The  required  finding  that  there  is  a 
substantial  probability  that  the  defend- 
ant committed  the  offense  must  be  trans- 
lated into  a  prediction  of  the  likelihood 
of  ultimate  conviction  in  order  to  pass 
constitutional  muster.  Equal  protection 
of  the  laws  would  forbid  a  court  to  order 
the  detention  of  a  person  when  the  pros- 
ecution fails  to  produce,  by  proffer  or 
otherwise,  probative  evidence  which  will 
be  admissible  and  suflScient  to  justify 
conviction  at  the  trial  on  the  merits.  The 
term  "conunitted  the  offense"  is  thus  to 
be  imderstood  not  in  the  lay  context  of 
having  done  the  act,  but  in  the  legal  con- 
text of  being  criminally  accountable  be- 
fore the  law. 

THE  PBEDICTION  Or  DANOEBOUSNKSS 

In  spite  of  these  safeguards,  critics  of 
the  conference  report  have  urged  that  it 
is  still  impossible  to  predict  future  dan- 
gerousness. 

The  objection  to  permitting  judges  to 
make  such  determinations  suggests  that 
there  is  something  novel  or  unusual  and 
unreUable  about  predictions  within  our 
judicial  system  and  that  the  pretrial 
detention  plan  will  unwisely  turn  the 
judge  into  a  prognostlcator  of  future  be- 
havior. Yet,  our  system  calls  on  the  trial 
judge  to  make  nxmaerous  predictions  of 
future  behavior.  No  one  objects  to  the 
prediction  made  in  every  release  under 
the  Bail  Reform  Act  on  the  question  of 
the  likelihood  of  flight,  which  is  the 
crime  of  bail  jumping,  but  he  is  said  to 
be  incapable  of  predicting  other  future 
criminal  acts.  Yet  if  a  capital  offense  is 
charged,  the  same  judge  Is  directed  by 
the  Ball  Reform  Act  to  take  danger  to 
the  commimlty  Into  consideration  and 
thus  predict  the  chance  of  crime  on  ball. 
To  say  that  a  judge  can  predict  in  one 
of  these  situations  and  not  in  another  de- 
fies logic. 

Further,  every  time  a  judge  imposes  or 
suspends  a  sentence  or  grants  or  denies 
probation,  he  makes  a  prediction  as  to 
future  behavior  and  the  possibility  of  re- 
habilitation. If  a  judge  can  predict  reli- 
ably and  constitutionally  In  these  areas, 
he  can  also  predict  the  dangerousness  of 
a  defendant  before  him  with  equal 
reliability. 

Indeed,  based  on  a  person's  past  con- 
duct and  prior  criminal  record,  it  Is 
more  likely  that  a  Judge  can  predict 
with  greater  accuracy  the  likelihood  of 
a  defendant  to  pose  a  danger  than  that 
he  can  predict  the  likelihood  of  a  de- 
fendant to  flee. 

Moreover,  by  reason  of  the  hearing 
provided,  which  is  specifically  directed 
to  a  defendant's  dangefousness,  we  ^an 
expect  a  degree  of  accutacy  as  high,  if 
riot  higher,'  than  In  many  other  areas 
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where  dally  predictions  are  made  under 
our  judicial  system. 

THE  LIMITS  ON  PaKTSIAL  DETENTION 

The  revision  of  the  Bail  Reform  Act 
of  1966,  as  contained  in  the  conference 
report,  is  proposed  not  only  to  permit 
the  courts  to  detain  certain  highly  dan- 
gerous defendants,  but  to  correct  the 
injustices  of  present  bail  practice  which,' 
in  spite  of  the  Bail  Reform  Act,  con- 
tinue to  detain  between  30  percent  and 
40  percent  of  aU  arrested  persons  with- 
out a  meaningful  inquiry  into  the  real- 
istic risks  of  danger  or  flight. 

There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  over 
1,400  persons  are  today  being  held  in 
pretrial  detention  facilities  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coliunbia,  some  for  over  a  year 
awaiting  trial. 

This  practice  can  no  longer  be  toler- 
ated. It  permits  an  approach  to  pretrial 
detention  that  Is  both  overinclusive  and 
underinclusive  In  effect. 

It  is  overinclusive  because  the  process 
is  committed  solely  to  the  unreviewable 
discretion  of  the  trial  judge's  mental 
processes.  As  a  result,  through  the  lack 
of  procedural  safeguards,  many  persons 
who  should  be  released  are  often  de- 
tained. 

It  is  imderincluslve  because  the  hypoc- 
risy of  present  bail  practices  does  not 
permit  the  courts  to  focus  directly,  f orth- 
rightly,  and  in  adversary  proceedings, 
upon  the  question  of  dangerousness.  As  a 
result,  many  persons  are  being  released 
to  commit  new  crimes  while  on  bail. 

In  both  instances,  in  addition  to  being 
arbitrary,  the  present  practice  is  totally 
discriminatory,  since  it  permits  the  de- 
tention of  the  poor  but  allows  the  rich 
def^idant  to  be  released  regardless  of 
what  may  be  his  greater  danger  to  so- 
ciety. 

Yet,  critics  of  the  conference  report 
argue  that  our  proposal  does  not  end  the 
hypocrisy  of  present  bail  practices.  First, 
it  is  suggested  that  there  Is  nothing  in 
the  report  to  preclude  a  person  from  be- 
ing detained  beyond  the  60-day  maxi- 
mum simply  by  repeating  the  detention 
process  with  successive  detention  orders. 
This  reading  is  completely  false.  Second, 
it  Is  mged  that  the  statutory  pretrial 
detention  procedure  merely  supplements 
and  does  not  replace  the  sub  rosa  form  of 
detention  through  unreachably  high 
money  bond.  This  too  is  incorrect. 

As  to  the  first  criticism,  Mr.  President, 
the  conference  report  clearly  expresses 
the  intent  that  a  detained  person's  trial 
mxist  begin  within  60  days  of  arrest  or  he 
must  be  released.  Sec.  23-1322(d)  (2)  re- 
quires that  upon  the  expiration  of  60 
days,  if  the  trial  is  not  In  progress,  the 
defendant  must  be  treated  imder  the 
general  release  section  23-1321,  the  en- 
tire thrust  of  which  is  directed  to  release 
and  conditions  of  release. 

The  court  Is  directed  by  the  statute  at 
the  end  of  60  days  to  treat  the  defendant 
pursuant  to  the  section  entitled  "Release 
In  noncapital  cases  prior  to  trial,"  not  di- 
rected to  treat  the  person  under  either 
the  release  section  or  the  section  entitled 
"Detention  prior  to  irfal."  as  the  court 
may  choose.  If  the  eOrdaytime  limit  sec- 
tion envisioned  cpn^ued  detention  as  a 
possibility,  the  section  would  direct  the 
court  to  treat  the  person  in  accordance 


with  section  23-1322  or  23-1323,  as  well 
as  section  23-1321.  The  detention  sec- 
tions are  not  specified  for  good  reason. 

It  is  the  clear  Intention  of  the  report 
and  the  intention  of  the  conferees  to 
both  Houses,  that  the  detention  process 
cannot  be  repeated.  A  similar  view  was 
expressed  by  Deputy  Attorney  General 
Klelndienst  at  the  Constitutional  Rights 
Subcommittee  hearings. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  court 
can  extend  a  detention  period  by  the 
presently  existing  high  money  bond  sub- 
terfuge. It  is  a  hard  fact  that  many  hon- 
est and  sincere  judges  have  been  forced 
to  disobey  the  Uteral  reading  of  the  Ball 
Reform  Act  of  1966  by  setting  unreach- 
able money  bond  because  they  cannot  in 
good  conscience  close  their  eyes  to  the 
danger  which  some  defendants  would 
pose  if  released.  The  pretrial  detention 
provision  will  afford  a  visible  and  pro- 
tected technique  by  which  these  Judges 
may  consider  dangerousness. 

Of  course,  there  may  always  be  a  few 
Judges  who  will  bypass  statutory  proce- 
dures and  use  devious  and  imreviewable 
means  to  achieve  the  same  results.  It  is 
impossible  to  draft  legislation  which  will 
force  all  Judges  to  obey  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  law.  Hypocrisy  carmot  be 
eliminated  even  by  eliminating  money 
bail  entirely;  as  a  condition  of  release 
unscrupulous  judges  can  as  readily  im- 
pose unresMJhable  nonflnancial  condi- 
tions as  financial  ones. 

It  is  the  firm  Intention  of  your  con- 
ferees in  recommending  this  ball  reform 
measure  that  the  practice  of  imposing 
unreachable  money  bond  or  other  inten- 
tionally unreachable  conditions  under 
any  circumstances,  must  stop. 

If  a  judge  sets  a  money  bond  to  assure 
the  appearance  of  the  defendant  and  the 
bond  proves  to  be  beyond  the  financial 
means  of  the  particulsu:  defendant,  the 
judge  should  make  an  exhaustive  search 
of  release  conditions  which  the  defend- 
ant can  meet.  With  the  expansion  of 
the  Bail  Agency  to  Include  supervisory 
functions,  the  judge  will  have  an  immedi- 
ately available  competent  third-party 
custodian  which  can  supervise  a  person 
released  on  bail  as  well  as.  If  not  better 
than,  any  public  ball  bondanwin.  In  the 
more  difficult  cases,  more  rigorous  su- 
pervision will  be  available  from  commu- 
nity resources  such  as  Offender  Rehabili- 
tation project.  Bonabond  Narcotics 
Treatment  Agency,  and  Black  Man's  De- 
velopment Center. 

Prior  to  the  expansion  of  the  Bail 
Agency,  courts  often  would  find  the  con- 
dition of  third-party  custody  to  be  avail- 
able only  in  theory.  In  reality,  there  have 
not  been  enough  custodians  to  go  around. 
This  bill  changes  that  reality.  In  the  fu- 
ture we  should  expect  and  demand  that 
our  judges  will  construct  plans  of  release 
with  resourcefulness  and  imaprlnatlon. 
The  many  release  conditions  which  have 
been  Ignored  In  the  past  must  be  utilized 
In  tlie  future. 

In  the  rare  case  when  a  judge  deter- 
mines that  an  unreachable  money  bond 
should  stand,  he  should  give  his  reasons 
why  the  fiiiancial  condition  Imposed,  if  it 
could  be  met,  would  assure  appearance, 
trhereas  no  other  teachable'  condition 
would  provide  the  adequate  assurance. 


I  am  confident  that  the  appellate  courts 
will  insist  that  such  a  showing  be  made; 
in  this  way,  the  bail  system  will  not  con- 
tinue to  discriminate  against  persons 
solely  on  the  basis  of  their  poverty. 

Under  these  circimistances,  if  an  oc- 
casional case  runs  beyond  the  60-day 
limit — which  I  have  been  assured  will 
almost  never  happen — it  is  inconceivable 
that  a  judge  wiU  resort  to  the  use  of  fi- 
nancial conditions,  on  the  dishonest 
theory  of  risk  of  flight,  in  order  to  extend 
a  detention  which  has  been  premised  all 
along  on  a  theory  of  dangerousness.  It 
Is  the  clear  Intent  of  the  conferees  that 
this  result  not  be  tolerated. 

Mr.  President,  last  Friday  the  support- 
ers of  the  President's  District  of  Colum- 
bia crime  bill  completed  most  of  their 
argimients  for  the  bill.  In  the  statement 
of  Senate  managers  regarding  the  bill 
and  In  oiu*  presentations  last  week,  we 
spelled  out  the  provisions  of  the  bill  and 
their  meaning.  I  have  offered  these  re- 
marks to  clarify  the  record  as  to  the  de- 
bate to  date. 

I  see  no  further  need  for  argimients 
on  our  part  for  the  bill.  It  Is  a  sound  bill. 
It  is  a  constitutional  biU.  It  stands  on  Its 
own  two  feet. 

Let  me  warn  once  again  of  the  delu- 
sion and  futility  inherent  in  the  "end- 
run  strategy"  embraced  by  the  oppo- 
nents of  this  bill.  Some  Senators  seek  to 
defeat  this  conference  report  In  hopes  of 
sending  another  watered-down  bill  back 
to  the  House  for  Its  consideration.  Do 
they  imagine  that  the  House  will  not 
sunend  any  bill  we  send  it  to  once  more 
include  all  of  the  undesirable  features 
the  Senate  conferees  succeeded  in  delet- 
ing from  the  origrinal  House  bill  in 
achieving  the  conference  report? 

How  can  they  ignore  that  the  House 
passed  this  conference  report  by  a  vote 
of  5  to  1  Just  1  week  ago  and  passed, 
by  an  even  wider  margin,  just  a  few 
months  ago.  the  original  House  bill  which 
the  Senate  conferees  successfully  revised 
and  perfected? 

Do  these  critics  not  recognize  that  the 
seniority  and  influence  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  District  Committee 
will  enable  them  to  block  action  on  any 
bill  referred  to  any  other  committee  in 
the  House  on  this  matter? 

Do  the  proponents  of  the  "end-nm 
strategy"  realistically  take  into  account 
the  months  and  months  of  further  delay 
their  strategy  involves? 

Mr.  President,  we  need  no  reminder 
that  Congress  has  two  Houses.  We  have 
returned  from  conference  with  the  other 
House  with  a  sound,  constitutional,  and 
effective  bill.  The  other  House  made 
enormous  concessions  to  us  in  achieving 
this  conference  report.  Do  we  really  think 
now  that  they  will  make  even  further 
concessions  because  some  of  our  Mem- 
bers do  not  like  some  of  those  which 
they  insisted  upon? 

The  blimt  fact  is,  Mr.  President,  no 
matter  how  much  anyone  may  wish  to 
delude  himself  about  It,  that  If  this  con- 
ference report  fails,  there  will  be  no  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  crime  legislation  in 
thlB  Congress.  Any  District  of  Columbia 
crime  legislation  in  the  future  will  in 
all  probability  have  to  It  every  fbatttre 
this  bfll  contains  and  perhaps  even  some 
of  the  odious  features  the  Senate  con- 
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ferees  eliminated  from  the  House-passed 
bill  in  conference. 

Let  us  be  frank  and  realistic.  Let  us 
recognize  the  strategy  of  the  opponents 
of  this  bill  for  what  it  is :  a  stall,  a  dream, 
a  bitter  risk  for  the  citizens  of  the  Na- 
tional Capital  who  are  suffering  the 
scourge  of  the  crime  lash  which  is  de- 
stroying the  very  basis  of  this  city. 

Let  us  face  our  responsibilities.  Let  us 
promptly  ratify  this  conference  report  on 
its  merits  and  get  it  on  to  the  President 
for  his  signature. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  invite  the  at- 
tention of  Senators  to  an  editorial  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Sunday  Star  of 
July  19,  1970,  printed  at  page  B-1;  this 
editorial  in  large  part  affirms  the  view 
that  I  have  expressed  here  today.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  editorial 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
The  Senati:  Case  roa  the  D.C.  Crime  Bnx 

The  Senate's  cUmactlc  debate  on  the  D.C. 
Crime  Bill,  which  resumes  with  a  fiill  head  or 
steam  tomorrow,  needs  to  be  viewed  In  two 
distinct  frames  of  reference. 

The  more  obvious  consideration  concerns 
the  merits  of  the  bill.  Some  22  senators — 
and  the  number  probably  will  grow — believe 
that  certain  featurea  of  a  House-Senate  oon- 
ference  agreement  on  the  omnibus  antl-crlme 
measure  are  so  odious  that  they  want  to  scrap 
the  conference  report,  with  the  Idea  of  start- 
ing anew  to  salvage  parts  of  It. 

The  more  subtle  and  more  Important  con- 
sideration Is,  however,  that  If  this  move 
should  succeed  the  result  almost  certainly 
would  be  not  a  new  start,  but  the  end  of  any 
significant  antl-crlme  legislation  In  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  In  that  event,  more  than  a 
year  of  hard  work,  which  has  produced  a 
wealth  of  vitally  needed  new  weapons  to  com- 
bat crime  and  to  Improve  this  city's  fabric 
of  Justice  wovild  go  down  the  drain.  The  price 
la  one  which  neither  the  Congress  nor  the 
District  of  Columbia  can  afford. 

That  price  would  not  be  too  high,  perhaps 
If  this  were  actually  a  bad  bill — If  the  bom- 
bastic criticism  leveled  against  it  really  stood 
the  test  of  scrutiny.  But  the  rhetoric  does 
not  hold  up.  The  bill.  In  our  view.  Is  an  ac- 
ceptable leg:lslatlve  compromise  In  every 
major  respect.  Moreover,  Its  most  controver- 
sial features — the  police  no-knock  provision 
and  the  preventive  detention  authorization — 
are  both  enveloped  In  a  great  deal  of  mis- 
understanding and  confusion.  More  of  that 
later. 

The  procedural  dilemma  which  has  evolved 
In  the  Senate,  and  which  Jeopardizes  the  en- 
tire legislation,  springs  mainly  from  the  Im- 
mense size  and  complexity  of  the  bill.  To 
comprehend  the  problem  fully.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  retrace  bow  that  came  about. 

Prom  the  start  there  has  been  no  dispute 
over  the  need  to  expand  and  reorganize 
Washington's  archaic  court  system,  to  de- 
velop a  true  public  defender  program,  to 
modernize  certain  provisions  of  criminal  law 
and,  among  other  things,  to  restructure  the 
skeleton-like  DC.  Ball  Agency.  Accordingly, 
foUovlng  specific  proposals  last  year  by  Pres- 
ident Nixon,  the  Senate  promptly  passed  five 
separate  bills,  embodying  these  reforms. 

Across  Capitol  Hill,  however,  the  House 
District  Committee  pursued  a  quite  different 
course — wrapping  this  maze  of  legislation, 
for  strategic  reasons,  Into  a  single  omnibus 
bill.  The  strategy  was  clear:  The  House  com- 
mittee, while  daallBff  with  most  of  the  same 
lubjects  covered  In  the  Senate  bills,  favored 
»  harder,  more  repressive  line  on  many  of 
them.  Beeldea  itbMa.  XX  desired  to  add  some 
fetttures  of  Ita  own — most  notably  preventive 


detention — which  the  Senate  had  Ignored. 
And  the  veterans  of  the  House  committee 
reasoned  that  they  would  have  a  much  bet- 
ter chance  to  carry  their  pet  projects  in  the 
give-and-take  bargaining  of  a  House-Senate 
conference  on  the  total  package  than  by 
fragmentation — in  which  the  most  contro- 
versial Items  could  very  likely  be  lost.  How- 
ever one  viewed  the  merits  of  their  propKJS- 
als — and  we  disliked  many  of  them — their 
strategy,  politically  speaking,  was  unim- 
peachable. 

For  the  ultimate  conference  agreement, 
with  preventive  detention  Included,  is  not 
subject  to  partial  acceptance  by  the  Senate. 
If  the  Senate  votes  it  down,  the  entire  pack- 
age dies.  And  U  the  Senate  should  elect  to 
return  the  bill  to  conference  to  seek  changes, 
Senator  Tydlngs  has  warned  fiatly  that  no 
further  gains  could  be  expected — and  that 
gains  already  achieved  might  well  be  lost.  No 
one,  to  our  knowledge,  challenges  the  validity 
of  that  prediction. 

Nor  does  the  counter-strategy  which  is  ac- 
tuaUy  developing  on  the  Senate  floor,  under 
the  usually  canny  leadership  of  North  Caro- 
lina's Senator  Sam  J.  Ervin,  seem  to  us  to 
hold  any  better  prospect  of  success.  In  es- 
sence, the  Ervln  appeal  is  to  vote  down  the 
conference  report,  and  to  send  the  House 
two  entirely  new  Senate  bills — stripped  of 
the  most  controversial  features.  Or,  as  a  final 
alternative,  Ervln  says,  the  two  bills  might 
,be  attached  to  some  House-passed  measure 
'alretkdy  pending  in  the  Senate  in  an  effort 
to  end-run  the  hard-line  leaders  of  the 
House. 

In  the  initial  debate  on  this  strategy  move 
the  other  day.  Senator  Tydlngs  commented, 
accurately  in  our  Judgment,  that  Ervin  was 
"only  kidding  himself  and  kidding  the  Sen- 
ate" if  he  thought  his  approach  could  pre- 
vail— or  that  any  crime  bill  could  pass  Con- 
gress this  year  devoid  of  preventive  deten- 
tion. In  rebuttal,  Ervln  shouted  his  unwill- 
ingness "to  knuckle  under  to  the  House" — 
to  "buy  a  lot  of  rotten  apples  in  order  to 
get  some  good  ones." 

And  that,  of  course,  moves  to  the  real 
crux  of  the  Senate  struggle.  How  rotten, 
truly,  are  Ervln's  apples?  Consider  the  prime 
target  of  dissent— preventive  detention. 

The  issue,  on  purely  constitutional 
grounds,  is  a  subject  of  valid  argument.  The 
First  Congress  of  this  nation,  in  the  first 
federal  bail  law,  specifically  provided  that  a 
Judge  could  refuse  bail  and  could  Jail  any 
-suspects  accused  of  a  numt>er  of  specified 
crimes.  In  Great  Britain,  that  rule  still  pre- 
vails. Yet  we  concede,  in  the  context  of  to- 
day, that  we  have  no  more  idea  than  does 
Senator  Tydlngs  or  Senator  Ervln  precisely 
how  the  Supreme  Court  might  rule  on  this 
provision  of  the  D.C.  Crime  Bill. 

But  we  are  entirely  convinced  that  the 
court  should  have  an  opportunity  to  rule. 
Present  law  provides  that  the  only  basis  for 
denying  ball  is  whether  a  criminal  defendant 
is  likely  to  appear  for  trial — a  criterion  which 
in  practice  is  abused  day  after  day  under 
the  subterfuge  of  money  bonds  set  too  high 
for  defendants  to  pay.  Yet,  under  the  letter 
of  the  law,  many  defendants  accused  of  the 
most  heinous  crimes  are  supposed  to  be 
turned  loose,  their  prior  records  of  criminal 
activity  notwithstanding,  even  if  it  is  clear 
to  any  reasonable  person  that  they  are  likely 
to  commit  further  violent  crimes.  That  law 
ought  to  be  changed.  The  pending  proposal's 
provisions  for  due-process  hearings,  for  rights 
of  appeal,  for  the  assurance  of  trials  within 
60  days,  all  envision  preventive  detention  as 
a  last  resort,  in  the  gravest  of  situations.  In 
our  view,  they  also  provide  ample  protection 
of  individual  rights. 

As  to  the  second  dominant  controversy, 
this  newspaper  holds  no  brief  for  the  police 
no-knock  provision.  We  regret  Its  inclusion 
In  the  bill.  Yet,  It  Is  fair  to  say  that  a  great 
deal  of  hypocrisy  also  sxirrounds  this  Im- 
broglio.  From   the  laments   last  week,   one 


would  assume  that  many  senators  had  never 
before  heard  of  this  proposal.  But  the  truth 
is  that  the  Senate,  only  a  matter  of  months 
ago,  approved  the  proposal  without  a  single 
vote  of  dissent.  What  has  happened  in  the 
meantime,  however,  is  that  this  issue  has 
taken  on  a  symbolic  status  of  protest  against 
generalized,  fears  of  repressive  police  actions 
which  has  completely  overshadowed  the  sub- 
stantive points  of  debate. 

In  other  vital  points  of  controversy,  how- 
ever, as  in  these  two,  we  believe  the  Senate 
conferees  have  achieved  compromises  which 
fully  Justify  the  Senate's  approval.  As  one 
final  example,  the  conference  report  permits 
mandatory  Jail  sentences  only  In  the  case  of 
second  offenders  convicted  of  armed  violent 
crimes.  That  is  surely  a  minimum  protective 
device  for  society,  which  any  member  of 
Congress  should  be  able  to  support.  And  it 
is  such  details,  not  as  yet  well  publicized, 
which  should  occupy  the  Senate's  primary 
attention  this  week. 

In  any  bill  400  pages  long,  extending  over 
the  full  spectrum  of  criminal  Justice  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  a  total  absence  of  flaws 
would  be  nothing  short  of  miraculous.  It  Is 
not  merely  possible,  but  likely,  that  Instances 
will  arise  in  which  Congress  may  want  to 
enact  refinements  lat^r.  But  the  immediate 
question  before  the  Senate  is  whether  any  of 
these  Isolated  subjects  of  doubt  or  disap- 
pointment Justify  a  scuttling  of  the  enor- 
mous gains  of  the  bill  as  a  whole. 

The  answer,  In  our  opinion,  is  a  resound- 
ing no. 


S.  3889— AMENDMENT  OP  SECTION 
14(b)  OF  THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE 
ACT 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  1  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  S.  3889. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Saxbe)  laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
the  bUl  (S.  3889)  to  amend  section  14(b) 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  as  amended, 
to  extend  for  2  years  the  authority  of 
Federal  Reserve  banks  to  purchase  U.S. 
obligations  directly  from  the  Treasury, 
which  were  in  line  5,  strike  out  "1972" 
and  insert  "1971".  In  line  7,  strike  out 
"1972"  and  insert  "1971".  And  amend 
the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  act  to  amend 
section  14(b)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,, 
as  amended,  to  extend  for  one  year  the 
authority  of  Federal  Reserve  banks  to 
purchase  United  States  obligations  di- 
rectly from  the  Treasury." 

Mr.  SPARKJVIAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


THE  CON  SON  ISLAND  PRISON 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  tens  of 
thousands  of  American  lives  and  billions 
of  American  dollars  have  been  Invested 
in  a  futile  war  In  Vietnam  that  has  di- 
vided t^e  Nation  with  angry  dissent  and 
name  calling. 

It  has  been  argued  that  monolithic 
communism  is  again  threatening  all  of 
Southeast  Asia  and  the  United  States, 
and  that  it  Is  "patriotic"  to  support  the 
Thleu-B^y  government  In  Saigon  to  bring 
democracy  to  the  South  Vietnamese  peo- 
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pie.  There  is,  however,  no  democracy  in 
Vietnam,  and  the  Thieu-  Ky  government 
has  no  intention  of  being  a  democracy. 

The  Thieu-Ky  government  is  proving 
to  be  a  repressive  government,  refusing 
to  tolerate  dissent  and  brutally  punish- 
ing those  who  disagree. 

Just  this  month,  the  newest  horror 
story  of  repression  was  published  in  the 
Nation's  press  when  former  congres- 
sional staff  member  Thomas  Harkin  dis- 
closed examples  of  brutality  against 
South  Vietnamese  "political  prisoners" 
in  the  Conson  Island  prison. 

While  the  stories  of  inhvunan  beatings 
and  torturing  of  men  and  women  whose 
only  crime  was  to  disagree  with  the  pol- 
icies of  the  South  Vietnamese  govern- 
ment were  new  to  the  national  press, 
they  were  not  new  in  Appleton,  Wis. 

On  July  27,  1969,  nearly  1  year  ago, 
Mark  E.  Oliva  wrote  an  enterprising 
expose  in  the  Post-Crescent  in  Apple- 
ton,  Wis.,  telling  about  acts  of  brutality 
and  inhumanity  in  Conson.  Unfortu- 
nately, his  well-documented  report,  now 
well  substantiated  by  American  officials 
there  who  are  attempting  to  disasso- 
ciate themselves  from  the  oppressive 
prison  system,  was  not  widely  circulated. 
Oliva  and  the  editors  of  the  Post- 
Crescent  are  to  be  commended  for  their 
enterprising  leadership  in  exposing  a 
situation  that  should  and  must  em- 
barrass this  coimtry,  because  the  United 
States  is  in  the  position  of  financing  the 
Thieu-Ky  government  and,  in  the  logic 
of  world  opinion,  is  supporting  the  op- 
pression and  brutality  at  Conson. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
Post-Crescent  article  by  Mark  Oliva  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Detention  Based  on  Sttspicion:  Vietnam 
Concentration  Camp  Operates  With  U.S. 
Approval 

(By  Mark  Oliva) 
Con  Son  Island,  Vietnam. — History  again 
Is  witnessing  the  horrors  of  the  concentra- 
tion camp,  this  time  with  a  helping  hand 
from  the  United  States. 

Con  Son,  the  French  "Devil's  Island  of 
Indochina,"  now  is  South  Vietnam's  barbed- 
wire  home  for  more  than  7,000  Vietnamese 
who  "had  to  be  removed"  but  couldn't  be 
convicted  in  a  trial. 

Long  beds,  malarial  mosquitoes  and  a  host 
of  diseases  vrtth  no  effective  medical  pro- 
gram, no  shelter  from  the  tropical  monsoon 
rains  and  a  diet  not  much  better  than  silage 
greet  the  unfortunates  Interned  in  the  con- 
centration camps  here. 

The  United  States  provides  both  financial 
and  advisory  assistance  to  the  Oon  Son  island 
prison. 

On  March  1,  Con  Son  boused  in  excess  of 
9,000  prisoners.  Of  these,  more  than  7,000 
were  detainees.  A  detainee  Is  an  individual 
suspected  of  being  a  Viet  Cong  sympathizer 
or  supporter  who  never  has  been  convicted 
or  tried. 

KINO  or  con  son 
Vietnamese  Lt.  Col.  Nguyen  Van  Ve,  a 
brash  man  who  illustrates  his  every  point 
with  a  swing  or  sway  of  his  swagger  stick,  is 
the  commander  here.  He  calls  himself  the 
"King  of  CX>n  Son,"  and  the  title  fits  his 
power.  He  has  total  rule  over  the  Island  and 
Its  prison  population. 

Lt.  Col.  Ve  explains  the  "detainee"  system 
simply. 


He  says  his  government  needs  a  means  to 
remove  the  potential  or  possible  enemy  from 
causing  or  contributing  to  trouble.  When 
a  nii\n  18  suspected  of  giving  food,  shelter  or 
information  to  the  Viet  Cong,  he  cannot  be 
convicted  without  evidence,  according  to  Lt. 
Col.  Ve. 

Instead,  he  says,  these  Viet  Cong  suspects 
are  brought  before  district  security  com- 
mittees. The  committee,  according  to  Lt. 
Col.  Ve,  does  not  require  evidence,  only 
grounds  to  believe  the  individual  may  be 
aiding  the  Viet  (3ong.  The  committee  then 
has  the  power  to  order  the  suspect  sent  to 
Con  Son  or  one  of  several  other  detention 
centers  for  a  period  of  six  months. 

Lt.  Col.  Ve  says  this  dispenses  with  the 
need  for  a  trial,  conviction  and  evidence. 
He  also  admits  that  almost  all  of  the 
detainees  would  be  acquited  for  lack  of  evi- 
dence if  they  were  to  be  tried. 

When  questioned,  Lt.  Col.  Ve  said  that  he 
has  the  authority  to  detain  these  prisoners 
beyond  the  six-month  period  based  upon 
his  observations,  and  that  very  few  actually 
are  released  after  their  Initial  six  months' 
detention. 

Our  study  group's  tour  of  the  prison  in- 
cluded Camps  Six  and  Seven,  the  camps  that 
house  all  but  200  of  the  detainees. 

barbed  wire 

Each  of  these  cami>s  Is  surrounded  by  dou- 
ble fences  strung  heavily  with  barbed  wire. 
Within,  the  camps  are  divided  Into  many 
small  sections,  each  also  ringed  with  double 
fences  of  heavily-barbed  wire.  The  main  sec- 
tions consist  of  two  60-foot  rows  of  rough 
logs,  each  log  five  feet  long,  with  the  entire 
row  elevated  two  feet  off  the  ground.  Can- 
vas, perforated  with  holes  is  stretched  about 
six  feet  overhead. 

These  rows  of  logs  serve  as  bed,  home  and 
recreation  area  for  the  detainees.  They  axe 
not  allowed  to  leave  the  compound  at  any 
time.  There  is  no  shelter  from  malarial 
mosquitoes  or  monsoons. 

At  the  end  of  each  camp  Is  a  small  dis- 
pensary stocked  only  with  aspirins,  salt 
tablets  and  anti-malaria  pills  that  are  inef- 
fective against  the  fatal  strains  of  malaria 
found  on  the  island,  according  to  the  U.S. 
Army  doctor  accompanying  our  study  group. 
These  dispensaries  are  staffed  with  lon- 
tralned  personnel. 

On  the  side  of  each  dispensary  Is  a  dis- 
ciplinary area  used  for  detainees  found 
guilty  of  even  the  smallest  Infraction  of 
prison  rules.  It,  too,  is  encircled  with  a  dou- 
ble barbed  wire  fence.  Barbed  wire  also  ts 
strung  the  length  and  width  of  the  dis- 
ciplinary area  about  16  inches  above  the 
ground,  with  the  strand  about  six  Inches 
apart. 

Detainees  being  disciplined  are  forced  to 
crawl  under  this  layer  of  barbed  wire  and 
lie  on  their  backs  for  the  duration  of  their 
sentences,  often  several  days.  They  are  al- 
lowed only  bread  and  water. 

We  were  permitted  to  Interview  Individual 
prisoners,  but  Lt.  Col.  Ve  Insisted  the  de- 
tainees be  interviewed  only  in  the  presence 
of  a  guard.  Detainees  interviewed  refused  to 
answer  questions,  apparently  In  fear  that  a 
"wrong"  answer,  after  being  reported  by  the 
guard,  would  lead  to  days  and  nights  under 
the  barbed  wire. 

It.  Col.  Ve  stated  that  the  detainees  come 
from  all  walks  of  life  but  mainly  are  farm- 
ers from  the  provinces.  He  listed  the  three 
main  ways  In  which  these  prisoners  come 
before  the  security  committees: 

They  are  reported  by  a  neighbor  as  aiding 
or  being  sympathetic  t#the  Viet  Cong. 

All  persons  in  an  area  are  held  when  an 
Army  commander  in  the  area  states  someone 
has  been  aiding  the  Viet  Cong. 

When  a  village  Is  being  force-evacuated 
and  relocated  prior   to  being  destroyed  to 


eliminate  Viet  Cong  havens,  all  persons  in 
the  village  who  resist  in  any  way  are  brought 
before  the  committees. 

As  with  most  of  the  other  prisoners  on 
Con  Son,  according  to  Lt.  Col.  Ve,  the  major- 
ity of  the  detainees  continue  to  be  held 
there. 

Basic  living  conditions  In  the  Con  Son 
concentration  camps  are  extremely  bad.  but 
the  island's  prisoners  also  are  faced  with 
even  worse  medical   problems. 

Malaria  is  the  major  disease.  The  island's 
mosquitoes  carry  two  strains,  one  which 
usually  is  fatal  and  the  other  which  the 
victim  usually  survives,  but  with  his  strength 
sapped.  The  prison  dispensaries  are  stocked, 
though  Inadequately,  with  chloroqulne- 
primaqulne  anti-malarial  pills.  These  combat 
only  the  non-fatal  strain.  No  preventative 
for  the  usually-fatal  strain  is  available  to 
the  prisoners. 

Con  Son's  prison  population  also  has  se- 
vere problems  with  beriberi  and  tuberculosis, 
as  well  as  year-round  epidemic  levels  of 
diarrhea  and  dysentery.  Almost  non-existent 
latrine  and  sewage  facilities  contribute  to 
this. 

All  the  prison  dispensaries  are  staffed  by 
prisoners,  mostly  captured  Viet  Cong  medics. 
None  has  been  trained  beyond  the  level  at- 
tained by  a  student  nurse  in  the  U.S. 

ONE  DOCTOR 

The  Island  has  one  doctor,  a  first  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Vietnamese  Regional  and 
Popular  Forces  (roughly  equivalent  to  our 
National  Guard) .  However  he  treats  only 
the  civil  servants,  national  police  and  mili- 
tary. 

A  Vietnamese  public  health  nurse  also  is 
assigned  to  Con  Son,  mainly  to  treat  the 
non-prisoner  population.  The  nurse  makes 
a  monthly  visit  to  each  of  the  seven  prison 
dispensaries. 

The  government  provides  air  evacuation 
for  members  of  the  non-prisoner  population 
requiring  mainland  treatment,  but  prison- 
ers requiring  such  treatment  must  wait  for 
the  monthly  supply  boat. 

The  public  health  nurse  admits  that  sev- 
eral prisoners  have  died  due  to  lack  of 
proper  medical  attention. 

In  addition  to  the  detainees.  Con  Son  also 
houses  about  2,0(X)  other  prisoners  Including 
Viet  Cong,  political,  religious  and  criminal 
prisoners  and  military  prisoners  from  the 
South  Vietnamese  forces.  All  these  cate- 
gories have  been  tried  and  convicted. 

CJonvicted  Viet  Cong  are  considered  civil 
prisoners  and  are  held  at  Con  Son.  North 
Vietnamese  prisoners  of  war  are  held  at  an- 
other island  prison,  Phu  Quoc.  The  U.S.  Is 
not  Involved  in  the  operation  of  Phu  Quoc 
because  the  South  Vietnamese  government 
does  not  abide  by  the  Geneva  prlsoner-of- 
war  conventions. 

With  the  exception  of  200  detainees,  the 
regular  prisoners  only  are  confined  in  Camps 
One  through  Five.  Strangely,  the  convicted 
prisoners  fare  much  better  than  the  de- 
tainees. Camps  One  through  Five  consist  of 
the  old  French  prison  buildings,  and  pro- 
vide adequate  though  unpleasant  shelter. 

These  prisoners  leave  the  camps  each  day 
to  go  out  In  work  parties.  Although  some 
of  the  prisoners  still  split  rocks,  the  majority 
work  on  fishing  teams  or  on  the  farms 
which  produce  most  of  the  food  other  than 
rice  which  is  consumed  on  the  island.  The 
prisoners  raise  mainly  papaya,  coconuts,  pigs 
and  chickens. 

A  large  number  of  the  sentenced  prisoners 
have  at1)atned  trustee  status  and  are  allowed 
to  live  outside  the  campa.  All  the  prisaners 
except  the  detainees  are  allowed  monthly 
three-day  visits  with  their  families,  who  are 
taken  to  the  Island  on  the  supply  boat.  A 
beach  home  has  been  set  up  to  house  these 
families. 
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All  the  prisoners,  detainees  Included,  are 
on  the  s&me  diet.  The  catch  ol  the  fishing 
teamit  is  laid  out  and  salted  on  tin  sheets 
placed  on  the  streets  dally.  After  a  day  In 
the  sun.  the  flsh,  well-dried,  are  fed  to  the 
prisoners.  Prisoners  cook  the  fruits,  vegeta- 
bles and  meats  raised  on  the  island  as  well 
as  rice  brought  In  from  the  mainland.  The 
cooking  Is  done  In  extremely  unsanitary  and 
antiquated  outdoor  kitchens  surviving  from 
French  days. 

Many  of  Con  Son's  political  prisoners  were 
sentenced  several  Vietnamese  regimes  ago 
but  never  were  released  by  succeeding  gov- 
emmentB,  Including  the  CTirrent  Thleu  gov- 
ernment. 

One  prisoner  Interviewed  on  death  row  had 
been  there  for  13  years,  sentenced  for  polit- 
ical opposition  to  the  late  President  Ngo 
Dtnh  Diem  In  the  early  days  of  his  rule. 

Another  death  row  prisoner  Interviewed 
stated  be  has  been  confined  seven  years  for 
the  same  reason,  since  the  latter  days  of 
Dlem. 

A  Buddhist  monk  stated  he  has  served  11 
years  of  a  15-year  political  sentence,  also 
a  Dtem  victim  still  on  Con  Son. 

A  student  monk  said  he  came  here  three 
years  ago  on  a  one-year  sentence,  for  giving 
sanctuary  to  a  Viet  Cong  In  a  pagoda.  He 
too  has  been  forgotten. 

Prisoner  Interviews  also  produced  some 
surprising  opinions.  Many  of  the  regular 
prisoners  from  rural  Vietnam  stated  they 
were  not  too  dissatisfied  with  their  con- 
finement because  the  prison  living  condi- 
tions were  better  than  those  they  had  ex- 
perienced in  the  country  side.  Other  prison- 
ers said  they  felt  relieved  to  be  at  Con  Son 
and  away  from  the  war. 

But  no,  prisoner  was  willing  to  say  he  is 
happy. 


DDT  RULED  ENVIRONMENTAL 
POLLUTANT  IN  WISCONSIN 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  18 
months  ago,  one  of  the  landmark  cases 
In  environmental  protection  began  In 
Madison,  Wis. 

Citizen  groups  and  the  environmental 
defense  fund  Joined  forces  in  a  petition 
asking  the  State  department  of  natural 
resources  to  ban  the  use  of  DDT  in  the 
State  under  any  circumstances  where  the 
pesticide  can  enter  world  circulation  pat- 
terns and  further  contaminate  the  bio- 
sphere. With  EDP,  the  petitions  groups 
were  the  Citizens  Natural  Resources  As- 
sociation of  Wisconsin  and  the  Wiscon- 
sin Division  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League. 

In  the  State  hearing  which  began  De- 
cember 1968,  the  alliance  of  concerned 
scientists  and  lawyers  presented  exten- 
sive testimony  outlining  the  growing  pol- 
lution of  the  environment  by  persistent 
pesticides  in  the  chlorinated  hydrocarbon 
family. 

Dr.  Robert  W.  Risebrough.  an  environ- 
mental scientist  at  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley,  stated  that  the 
effect  of  pesticides  on  man  may  be  very 
serious.  He  said  that  man  accumulates 
12  parts  per  million  of  DDT  in  his  fatty 
tissues  before  the  body  discharges.  He 
said  that  this  is  enough  to  stimulate 
cnzynie'productlon,  which  acts  as  a  cata- 
lyst for  bodily  process,  such  as  diges- 
tion. Risebrough  added  that  the  death 
of  some  birds  has  beea  traced  to  enzyme 
induction  by  DDT.  impairing  their  ability 
to  reproduce. 


Dr.  Charles  F.  Wurster,  Jr.,  an  or- 
ganic chemist  at  the  State  University  of 
New  York,  Stonybrook,  testified  on  the 
range  of  the  pesticide  residues  through 
the  world.  i 

Other  witnesses  have  testified  that 
DDT  goes  into  the  atmosphere  along  with 
evaporating  water,  builds  up  to  extreme- 
ly high  levels  in  predator  birds  and  ani- 
mals, and  has  caused  new  insect  prob- 
lems by  killing  predators  that  once  held 
those  inserts  in  check. 

Dr.  Jos^h  Hickey,  a  University  of  Wis- 
consin wildlife  ecologlst,  said  that  DDT 
has  been  linked  to  reproduction  failures 
of  certain  birds,  including  the  eagle,  the 
osprey,  and  the  peregrine  falcon.  Dr. 
Hickey  and  other  researchers  have  traced 
the  presence  of  pesticide  residues  to  a  de- 
crease in  weight  and  thickness  of  the 
shells  of  eggs  produced  by  these  birds. 
In  related  testimony.  Lucille  Stickel, 
the  pesticide  research  coordinator  of  the 
Interior  Departments  Patuxent  Wildlife 
Research  Center,  stated  that  the  pres- 
ence of  small  quantities  of  DDT  and  its 
derivative  DDE  in  the  diets  of  mallard 
ducks  decreased  eggshell  thickness,  in- 
creased egg  breakage,  and  decreased 
overall  reproductive  success. 

Although  the  second  half  of  the  hear- 
ings, held  last  spring,  was  billed  as  the 
time  for  the  defense  against  the  argu- 
ments of  the  environmentalists,  the 
pesticide  industry,  which  historically  has 
promoted  more  pesticide  use  and  fought 
new  controls,  made  a  weak  defense. 

Industry  witnesses  who  were  knowl- 
edgeable about  the  environmental  im- 
pact of  pesticides  were  few  and  far  be- 
tween. Instead,  defense  witnesses  relied 
on  shopworn  repetitions  of  the  past  tri- 
umphs of  DDT  and  trotted  out  research 
frbm  a  decade  ago  which  purported  to 
show  that  the  health  of  pesticide  workers 
was  not  impaired  by  constant  exposure 
to  the  compounds. 

In  fact,  witnesses  for  the  defense  often 
provided  the  environmentalists  with 
valuable  evidence  to  support  their  con- 
tentions. For  example,  a  Shell  Develop- 
ment Co.  scientist  confirmed  the  fact 
that  DDT  does  not  remain  in  the  soil, 
but  has  a  great  deal  of  mobility  and  per- 
sistence which  enables  it  to  infiltrate  the 
atmosphere,  the  waters,  and  the  total 
environment. 

,  Another  witness  for  the  DDT  defense, 
a  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  pesti- 
cide offlcial,  admitted  that  his  agency 
relies  almost  totally  on  industry  claims 
regarding  health  and  environmental  ef- 
fects. 

The  Initial  decision  has  been  made  and 
the  Department  found  DDT  to  be  guilty 
as  an  environmental  pollutant,  which  is 
"contaminating  and  rendering  imclean 
and  impure  the  air,  land  and  waters  of 
the  State  and  making  the  same  injurious 
to  pubUc  health  and  deleterious  to  fish, 
bird  and  animal  life. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
hearing  examiners  srmimary  of  evidence 
and  proposed  ruling  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


[Before  the  State  of  Wisconsin  Department 
of  Natural  Resources) 
Examiner's  Stjiiuabt  of  EvmENCB  and 
Proposed  Ruling 
(Petition  of  Citizens  Natural  Resources  As- 
sociation,   Inc.,   and    Wisconsin    Division, 
Izaak  Walton  League  of  America,  Inc.,  for 
a  Declaratory  Ruling  on  Use  of  Dichloro- 
Dlphenyl-Trichloro-Ethane,         Commonly 
Known  as  DDT,  in  the  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin) 

[3-DR-ll 
On  October  28.  1968,  the  Citizens  Natural 
Resources  Association,  Inc.,  by  Frederick  L. 
Ott,  Wauwatosa,  Wisconsin,  and  on  Novem- 
ber 1, 1968,  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc.,  Wisconsin  Division,  by  J.  Michael 
Borden,  Elm  Grove,  Wisconsin,  filed  petitions 
with  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources 
requesting  a  declaratory  ruling  in  respect  to 
the  use  of  Dlchloro-Dlphenyl-Trlchloro-Eth- 
ane,  commonly  known  as  DDT,  In  the  State  of 
Wisconsin. 

The  Department  issued  Its  Nutice  of  Hear- 
ing on  November  5,  1968,  and  held  hearing 
on  the  matter  December  2,  1863,  and  on  days 
thereafter  at  Madison,  Wisconsin,  before 
Examiner  Maurice  H.  Van  Susteren. 

AJPPEASENCES 

Petitioners:  Citizens  Natural  Resources  As- 
sociation, Wisconsin  Division  Izaak  Walton 
League  of  America,  Michigan  Audubon  So- 
ciety, Inc.,  by  Paul  J.  Burbach,  Attorney,  710 
North  Planklnton  Avenue,  Milwaukee,  Wis- 
consin 68203,  and  Victor  J.  Yannacone,  Jr., 
Attorney,  of  Counsel,  P.O.  Box  109  —  39  Bak«r 
Street.  Patchogue,  New  York  11772. 

In  support  of  the  petition:  Institute  of 
Marine  Resources.  University  of  California, 
Berkeley.  California,  by  Robert  W.  Rise- 
brough, PhD,  Specialist. 

Lewis  T.  Mlttness,  State  Assemblyman,  1st 
District,  Rock  County,  730  North  Rlngold 
Street,  Janesville,  Wisconsin  53545. 

National  Audubon  Society,  Inc..  1130  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10028,  by  Ed- 
ward M.  Brigham,  HI,  Regional  Representa- 
tive (Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Minnesota, 
Northern  Illinois),  Box  125,  Atlas,  Michigan 
48411  (Also  President,  Michigan  Audubon 
Society,  Inc.). 

Charles  P.  Wurster,  Jr.,  PhD,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor, Biology  Department,  State  Univer- 
sity of  New  York,  Stony  Brook,  New  York 
11790. 

Lawrence  G.  Monthey,  Asst.  Profeesor,  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  Extension  Specialist, 
Travel-Recreation  Industry,  Home  Address 
Rout©  1,  Verona,  Wisconsin  53593  (As  Inter- 
vener In  Support). 

Wisconsin  Resource  Conservation  Coun- 
cil, by  Hugh  H.  Htls,  PhD,  Professor  of 
Botany,  Department  of  Botany,  University 
of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

In  cq>posltlon:  Buckley  Tree  Service  and 
Wisconsin  Arborlst  Association,  by  Patrick 
Buckley,  608  East  Broadway,  Waukesha, 
Wisconsin  53186. 

Egelhoff  Tree  Service.  Inc.,  by  Theodore  C. 
Egelhoff,  Secretary,  P.O.  Box  31,  ThlensvlUe, 
Wisconsin  53092. 

Industry  Task  Force  for  DDT  of  the  Na- 
tional Agricultural  Chemicals  Association, 
1166  Fifteenth  Street,  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.,  by  Louis  A.  McLean,  Attorney  and  Rep- 
resentative, 625  Happ  Road,  Northfleld,  Il- 
linois 60093,  and  by  Wlllard  S.  Stafford,  a>4  8. 
Hamilton  Street,  Madlaon,  Wisconsin,  and 
by  FredrUc  S.  Walss,  Rm.  2526,  650  Califor- 
nia Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Rudolph  F.  Lange.  II6  Vine  Street,  Qela- 
van,- Wisconsin  53 116. 

City  of   West  Allls,   by  John  A.   CahUl. 

Superintendent  oi  Forestry,  2406  South  76th 

Street,  West  Allls,  Wisconsin  68219,  (and  for 

self).       . 

Wisconsin  Farm  Bureau,  by  Wllllam  ^oa- 
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akaltas,  I^eglslatlve  Counsel,  801  West  Badger 
Road,  Madison,  Wisconsin  53711. 

Rollins,  Inc.,  by  Donald  R.  McCallum,  At- 
torney, 111  South  Falrchild  Street,  Madison, 
Wisconsin  53703. 

As  interests  may  appear,  John  Brian  Den- 
nis, Student,  2667  Milwaukee  Street,  Madi- 
son, Wisconsin  53704. 

Department  of  Natural  Resources,  Division 
of  Environmental  Protection,  by  Edward  D.  , 
Main,  Attorney,  and  Mark  W.  Johnson,  At- 
torney, 55B  Hill  Farms  State  Office  Building, 
P.O.  Box  450,  Madison,  Wisconsin  53701. 

James  S.  Devitt,  Senator-Elect,  5151  Root 
River  Parkway,  Oreenfleld,  Wisconsin  53228. 
E.  H.  Fischer,  PhD,  Professor,  and  Coordi- 
nator of  Pesticide  Use  Education,  University 
of  Wisconsin,  237  Russell  Lab.,  Madison, 
Wisconsin  53706. 

Illinois  Water  Pollution  and  Water  Re- 
sources Commission,  by  Carl  L.  Klein,  State 
Representative,  Chairman,  6428  South  Fran- 
cisco Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois  60629. 

League  of  Wisconsin  Municipalities,  by  Ed 
Johnson,  Executive  Director,  433  West  Wash- 
inglxjn  Avenue,  Madison,  Wisconsin  53703. 

Robert  B.  McConnell,  Assistant  Attorney 
General  Department  of  Justice,  State  Capitol, 
Madison.  Wisconsin  53702  (Either  as  Public 
Intervener,  or  as  a  Representative  of  the  De- 
partment of  J\astlce,,whlChever  Circuit  Court 
of  Dane  County  may  later  determine  to  be 
proper) . 

Gaylord  Nelson,  United  States  Senator. 
(Senate  Office  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 
20510. 

Steven  M.  Schiu-,  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. 5  North,  Capitol  Building,  Madison, 
Wisconsin  53702. 

George  F.  Sleker,  AsslsUnt  Att»rney  Gen- 
eral, 48  North,  Capitol  Building,  Madison, 
Wisconsin  53702. 

Wachtel  Tree  Science  and  Service.  Inc..  by 
Brookdale  Drive.  Brookfleld,  WUconsin  53228. 
Brookfleld,  Wisconsin  63228. 

Wisconsin  Department  of  Agrlcultiire,  by 
Arthur  R.  Kvrtz,  Administrator,  Plant  In- 
dustry Division,  202B  Hill  Farms  State  Office 
Building,  Madison,  Wisconsin  53702. 

Wisconsin  Red  Cherry  Growers,  Inc.,  by 
Prank  K.  UUsperger,  Executive  Secretary,  P.O. 
Box  160,  Sturgeon  Bay.  Wisconsin  54235. 

Oayle  L.  Worf,  Ph.  D..  Associate  Professor  of 
Pathology,  Department  of  Plant  Pathology, 
276  Russell  Lab.,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison,  Wisconsin  53706,  and  Charles 
Kovall,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor,  Depart- 
ment of  Entomology,  237  RusseU  Lab.,  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  53706. 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  by  George 
A.  Robertson,  Attorney,  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C. 

Working  Group  on  Environmental  Toxi- 
cology, Ecological  Research  Committee  of  the 
Swedish  Natural  Science  Research  Council, 
by  S.  Goran  Lofroth,  DSc,  Royal  University  of 
Stockholm,  Radloblology,  Department  of  the 
Biochemistry  Institute,  Box  6409,  S-11382, 
Stockholm.  Sweden. 

examiner's  summary  or  EvroENCE 
I.  Statutes,  Rules,  Issues 
A.  The  petitioners  seek  a  declaratory  rul- 
ing under  Section  227.06.  Wisconsin  Statutes, 
which  provides  that  any  Interested  person 
may  petition  for  a  declaratory  ruling  with 
respect  to  the  applicability  to  any  person, 
property  or  state  of  facta  of  any  rule  or  stat- 
ute enforced  by  it.  A  ruling  Is  sought  declar- 
ing DDT  to  be  a  highly  toxic  persistent 
chem'.cal,  that  Its  use  be  restricted  In  such 
way  that  It  cannot  enter  the  biosphere  and 
that  its  existence  In  the  biosphere  consti- 
tutes pollution. 

Section  144.01  (11),  Wis.  Stats.,  defines 
pollution : 

"Pollution  Includes  contaminating  or  ren- 
dering Tinclean  or  impure  the  waters  of  the 
state,  or  making  the  same  injurious  to  public 
health,   harmful   for   commercial   or   recrea- 


tional use,  or  deleterious  to  flsh,  bird,  animal 
or  plant  life." 

Section  144.30  (9),  Wis.  Stats.,  defines  en- 
vironmental pollution: 

"Environmental  pollution  means  the  con- 
taminatmg  or  rendering  unclean  or  impiu-e 
the  air,  land  or  waters  of  the  state,  or  makmg 
the  same  Injurious  to  public  health,  harmful 
for  commercial  or  recreational  use,  or  dele- 
terious to  flsh,  bird,  animal  or  plant  life." 

B.  Rules 

Under  the  provisions  of  Section  144.025 
(2)(b),  the  Department  Is  authorized  to 
adopt  rules  setting  standards  of  water  qual- 
ity, to  protect  the  public  Interest  which  In- 
cludes the  protection  of  the  public  health 
and  welfare  and  the  use  of  the  waters  for 
public  and  private  water  supplies,  the  prop- 
agation of  flsh  and  aquatic  life  and  vrtldllfe 
and  other  uses. 

In  compliance  with  the  alsove,  the  De- 
partment adopted  minimum  standards  of 
water  quality  in  Wisconsin  Administrative 
Code  section  RD  2.02(1)  (d)  : 

"Substances  In  concentrations  or  com- 
binations which  are  toxic  or  hannful  to 
hvunans  shall  not  be  present  In  amounts 
foirnd  to  be  of  public  health  signiflcance, 
nor  shall  substances  be  present  In  amounts, 
which  by  bioasaay  and  other  appropriate 
tests,  indicate  acute  or  chronic  levels  harm- 
ful to  animal,  plant  or  aquatic  life." 

C.  Issues 

1.  DDT  in  what  concentrations  or  com- 
binations Is  toxic  or  harmful  to  humsins  and 
its  presence  in  water  in  what  amounts  can 
be  found  to  be  of  public  health  signiflcance? 

2.  What  amounts  of  DDT  in  water,  which 
by  blo-aasay  and  other  appropriate  tests.  In- 
dicates acute  or  chronic  levels  harmful  to 
animals,  plant  or  aquatic  life? 

3.  Is  DDT  a  poUutant  within  the  statutory 
deflnltlons  of  "pollution"  as  found  in  Sec- 
tions 144.01(11)    and  144.30(9).  Wis.  Stats.? 

//.  DDT — Chemical  structure 
A.  Chemical  Structure 

DDT,  a  chlorinated  hydrocarbon,  is  chemi- 
cally described  as  1,  1,  l-trlchloro-2.  2-bls 
(para-chlorophenyl)  ethane  (T-223).  It  is 
common  practice  to  refer  to  DDT  and  to  In- 
clude in  the  term  Its  various  isomers — DDE 
and  DDD  (T-264),  and  lesser  Isomers  DDA 
and  DDMU.  Each  of  the  Isomers  is  further 
broken  down  Into  the  ortho,  para  derlyatlve 
and  the  para,  para  derivative  (T-651).  Iso- 
mers have  the  same  number  and  kind  of 
atoms  but  In  either  different  conflguratlon 
or  different  locations  within  the  molecule 
(T-224) .  What  is  knovm  as  technical  DDT  Is 
composed  of  75%  of  para,  para  DDT,  20% 
ortho,  para  prime  DDT,  and  5%  is  the  other 
isomers  (T-2499).  DDT  Is  manufactured  in 
the  reaction  of  chloral  and  monochloroben- 
zene  In  the  presence  of  sulfuric  acid,  the 
spent  sulfuric  acid  carrying  away  any  mono- 
chlorobenzene  that  remains  (T-2498). 

DDT  has  been  known  since  1870,  developed 
In  Switzerland  as  an  insecticide  and  first 
used  In  United  States  armed  forces  In  1943. 
DDT  'ax  Its  pure  state  is  not  Insectlcidal  (T- 
2491). 

B.  Properties,  Uses,  and  Tests 
1.  Physical  properties 

DDT  is  unique  In  that  It  has  broad  bio- 
logical activity  as  an  Insecticide.  It  has  great 
chemical  stabUlty,  high  mobUlty,  is  rela- 
tively insoluble  in  water  and  soluble  In  fat 
or  lipid  tissue  (T-226,  227).  It  has  a  strong 
tendency  to  form  suspensions  more  than 
solutions  (T-236) .  AbUlty  to  absorb  particu- 
late matter  can  cause  a  concentration  In 
vroter  particulates  which  Is  thousands  of 
times  greater  tbtm  the  concentration  In  water 
Itself  (T-2215) .  Although  It  has  a  finite  vapor 
pressure,  and  Is  relatively  non-volatile.  It 
will  evaporate  and  recrystalllze  In  air  and 
travel  in  airborne  dust.  It  also  has  the  power 
of   codistlllation    (T-237.   238).   Half-lUe   is 


estimated  at  10  years  (T-234,  279-284) .  there 
being  no  standards  of  determination  (T- 
282). 

However  stable  DDT  Is,  It  does  degrade  In 
sunshine  and  oxygen,  flrbt  to  DDE  a-id  theu 
to  bis  (ohlorophenyl)  ketone  and  parachloro- 
benzolc  acid.  Since  the  DDT  molecule  U  a 
very  efficient  light  absorber,  it  absorbs  the 
shorter  wave  lengths  of  the  solar  spectrum. 
Being  a  dlphenyl  methane  type  compound, 
it  readily  dissociates  to  a  free  radical  lead- 
ing to  the  formation  of  DDE.  The  degrading 
mechanism  of  DDE  Is  not  clear,  but  It  does 
degrade  faster  than  DDT.  Under  sunlight 
Irradiation  in  sealed  Petrle  dishes,  DDT  will 
degrade  approximately  50 '.'c  In  12  days  aiid  it 
can  t>e  expected  to  be  faster  In  a  vapor  state 
In  the  atmosphere  (T-2206-2208) . 

When  applied  to  crops,  It  has  a  period  of 
rapid  decline  believed  to  be  evaporation, 
and  then  degrades  at  a  rate  that  is  logarith- 
mic In  time.  Exact  mechanism  of  "disappear- 
ance" Is  not  known.  Half  lives  of  DDT  and 
Isomers  are  reported  in  crop  materials  from 
as  little  as  two  days  to  40  days — the  longer 
time  being  the  more  appropriate.  DDT  on 
crops  or  plants  degrades  to  DDD  and  DDE 
and  when  harvested,  the  residues  go  with  the 
plant.  DDT  very  tightly  sorbs  to  soil  parti- 
cles which  may  be  moved  deeper  Into  soil  or 
washed  away.  "Disappearance"  of  DDT  from 
soil  Is  logarithmic  In  time  and  on  the  aver- 
age 20%  of  the  amount  present  at  any  time 
"disappears"  each  year.  DDT  "degradation" 
In  soil  is  due  to  microorganisms  amounting 
to  as  much  as  two-thirds  of  the  DDT  in  a 
period  of  two  weeks  to  DDE.  DDD.  DDA. 
DBM,  DBP  and  chlorobenzole  acid.  Degrada- 
tion Is  more  rapid  under  anaerobic  conditions 
(Exh.  157).  DDT  Is  extremely  Insoluble  in 
water,  sorbs  to  particulate  matter  which 
collects  on  bottoms  of  streams,  etc.  and  tends 
to  degrade  under  the  anaerobic  conditions 
existing.  It  win  degrade  in  the  gut  of  flsh. 
insects,  manunals  and  birds  because  of  micro- 
organisms found  there  (T-2209-2217;  Exh. 
204). 

2.  Uses 

DDT  is  and  has  been  primarily  used  as  an 
agricultural  pesticide,  for  the  control  of 
Dutch  elm  disease  and  for  the  control  of  mos- 
quitoes. Slightly  over  100.000  lbs.  were  ship- 
ped Into  Wisconsin  in  1968  with  approxi- 
mately 58.000  lbs.  used  for  Dutch  elm  disease 
(Exh.  2) .  Recommendation  for  mosquito  con- 
trol was  withdrawn  (in  Wisconsin)  (T-161- 
165) ,  as  vims  registration  for  use  on  dairy  cat- 
tle and  around  dairy  bams  since  a  zero  tol- 
erance was  established  for  milk  in  1954  In  the 
Miller  amendment  (T-137-138).  It  Is  also 
used  as  a  rodentlclde  In  the  control  of  mice 
(T-2512-2514)   and  bats   (T-2517). 

3.  Toxicity 

DDT  has  a  wide  range  toxic  effect  on  agri- 
cultural pests  (Exh.  2) .  on  the  entire  phylum 
Arthropoda  (T-265) .  and  Is  toxic  to  a  depree 
to  flsh.  birds,  mammals,  ampMblans  and  rep- 
tiles and  crustaceans  (T-227).  It  is  a  Class 
n  pesticide  under  the  Federal  Eocnomic 
Poisons  Law  (T-157-159).  Technical  DDT  Is 
somewhat  more  toxic  than  metabolites  DDE 
and  DDD  end  toxicity  varies  between  species 
(T-266-267).  Pure  undiluted  DDT  is  not  an 
insecticide  (T-292).  It  was  stipulated  that 
DDT  has  an  effect  on  the  nervous  system  (T- 
2581).  Effects  occurlng  at  very  low  con- 
centrations are  variable  but  In  the  case  of 
cockroaches  consist  of  repetitive  firing  In 
nerves,  resulting  In  disorientation,  running 
about,  tremor  overwork  and  death  due  to  ex- 
haustion (T-2581-2583). 

The  effect  on  crustacean  nerve  Is  the  fail- 
ure of  the  nerve  axon  to  transmit  Impulses 
(T-2583-2584) .  The  effect  on  robins  Is  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  the  cockroach — quivering,  tre- 
mor and  death  due  to  nerve  effect  (T-2528- 
2548) .  DDT,  at  acute  toxic  levels,  Wfects  the 
central  nervous  syistem  of  flsh  causing  In- 
stability, difficulty  In  respiration  and  slug- 
gishness   (Exh.   70).   In   humans,   the   first 
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clinical  signs  of  toxicity  are  a  sensation  of 
burning  or  Itching  of  the  tongue,  lips  and 
face  (Exh.  70.  T-1398),  tingling  of  fingers 
and  toes  (T-144a,  1688).  With  larger  doees 
tremor  appears,  a  sensation  of  alarm,  of 
fear,  marked  uneasiness  and  to  convulsions 
with  accidental  doses  (T-1688) . 

In  rats  clinical  signs  of  poisoning  are  di- 
rectly correlated  with  the  concentration  of 
DDT  In  the  nervous  system,  as  measured  by 
the  concentration  in  the  brain.  All  parts  of 
the  nervous  system  are  affected  (Exch.  106). 
In  both  animals  and  man  poisoned  by  DDT  it 
is  the  nervous  system  that  Is  affected  pri- 
marily. 

4.  Trajnslocatlon 
DDT.  because  of  Its  chemical/physical 
properties  and  once  applied  to  crops,  or  placed 
in  the  atmosphere,  moves  throughout  the 
environment  in  water,  air,  soil  and  food  (Exh. 
73.  74,  189,  198-204;  T-209-214,  665-670,  723, 
728,  831-837,  869,  2204-2205,  2209,  2212.  2215) . 
A  minor  transport  mechanism  is  In  organisms 
such  as  birds  and  flsh  (T-239).  It  has  been 
found  in  filtered  air,  untreated  forest  soil,  and 
the  flsh  in  the  untreated  watershed  had  In 
some  Instances  2.4  ppm  DDE  (T-243-245). 
DDT  and  metabolites  have  been  found  In 
oceanic  food  chains  from  zoo-plankton  to 
gulls,  osprey,  cormorant,  petrels,  pelicans  and 
p.  falcons  with  a  corresponding  biological 
concentration  at  each  level  of  the  chain 
(Exh.  66;  T-251-256,  661-662.  715).  It  was 
not  present  in  plankton  gathered  In  the 
1920's  and  studied,  nor  in  the  body  of  a 
penguin  of  19X1  (T-912).  It  was  not  present 
In  10  samples  of  human  fat  collected  before 
the  advent  of  DDT  (Exh.  102).  DDT  Is  found 
in  bodies  of  fresh  water  (Lakes  Michigan/ 
Superior)  from  the  muds  up  through  all 
aquatic  organisms  (Exh.  71;  T-fll9-620,  1207- 
1208). 

5.  Storage/ accumulation  In  organisms 
While  relatively  Insoluble  In  water.  DDT  is 
soluble  in  lipid  or  fatty  tissue  (Exh.  102.  109: 
T-226.  246.  788).  and  accumulates  In  such 
tissue  (T-247,  654;  Exh.  109). 

Unlike  birds,  DDE  levels  in  mammals  ap- 
pear to  reach  a  plateau  with  same  amount  of 
Intake  (Exh  102)  and  remain  at  approxi- 
mately 10-12  ppm  in  body  fat  of  general 
population  (T-855-856.  1099).  A  study  of  35 
men  with  11  to  19  years  of  exposure  in  a  DDT 
manufacturing  plant  shows  the  overall  range 
of  storage  of  Isomers  and  metabolites  In  body 
fat  ranged  from  38  to  647  ppm.  with  an  aver- 
age of  eight  ppm  for  the  general  population 
(Exh.  72).  There  is  no  evidence  of  progres- 
sion of  storage  of  DDT  in  the  general  popu- 
lation since  1950-1951  (Exh.  84.  102,  109). 


cent  of  material  Is  DDE  (Exh.  106).  Loss  of 
DDT  from  storage,  although  always  slow — 
less  than  0.3%  per  day  in  man — is  always 
more  rapid  when  the  storage  is  high  than 
when  it  Is  low.  Rate  of  excretion  of  DDT 
changes  with  concentration  (Exh.  109).  In 
general,  doubling  the  dosage  will  double  the 
storage  (Exh.  109).  A  total  of  282  autopsy 
samples  of  human  abdominal  fat  tissle  ob- 
tained at  random  from  patients  who  had 
died  of  a  variety  of  causes,  regularly  showed 
concentrations  of  0.1  ppm  or  higher.  The  sum 
of^^oDE  plus  DDT  averaged  10.3  ppm  with 
standard  deviation  of  7.2  ppm.  Nearly  96 ""c  of 
the  values  ranged  from  0.1  to  22.3  ppm.  About 
72%  of  the  DDT  was  present  as  DDE,  the 
rest  as  DDT  Itself  (Exh.  112).  Other  studies 
of  volunteers  receiving  35  mg  per  man  per 
day  of  technical  DDT  resulted  in  average 
storage  in  fat  of  234  ppm  and  281  ppm  re- 
spectively (T-1397).  Other  studies  of  1961  to 
date  give  ranges  of  storage  at  between  2.3  and 
4.0  ppm  Ixxly  fat  (T-1397).  but  the  witness 
was  uncertain  (T-2653).  Concentration  of 
storage  depends  on  dosage  and  natifre  of  the 
tissue  in  which  stored  and  rate  of  metabolism 
depends  on  the  concentration.  A  point  or 
plateau  is  reached  where  concentration/stor- 
age and  rate  of  metabolism  matches  Ingestion 
or  dosage  (T-1406-1407) . 

All  organisms  store  DDT  in  varying 
amounts  In  fat,  muscle,  and  internal  organs 
(Exh.  82,  70,  103.  106,  106,  119;  T-364,  409- 
619-650,  975.  1208,  1319). 

6.  Detection  and  measurement 
The  laboratory  equipment  now  most  com- 
monly used  for  the  detection  and  measure- 
ment of  chlorinated  hydrocarbons  is  what 
is  known  as  the  gas  chromatogrraph.  Long  U- 
shaped  tuljes  filled  with  a  powder-like  mate- 
rial coated  with  resin  are  in  a  heat  cabinet 
with  temperatures  around  200°  C.  A  specific 
amount  of  a  mixture  of  various  chlorinated 
hydrocarbons  in  a  solvent  such  as  hexane  is 
Injected  through  the  system  at  one  end  of 
the  column.  Some  of  the  compounds  come 
out  earlier  than  others  because  of  their  phys- 
ical-chemical properties  and  pass  through  a 
mechanism  known  as  a  detector,  the  most 
commonly  used  being  known  as  an  electron 
capture  detector.  The  detector  operates  a 
recorder  pen  which  marks  a  moving  sheet  of 
paper  showing  the  times  and  amounts  of  gas 
which  spin  off  the  basic  hydrocarbon  ring 
Peaks  are  made  on  the  moving  paper  cor- 
responding to  the  compound  coming  off.  Be- 
cause of  chemical  properties  it  occasionally 
happens  that  two  of  the  compounds  may 
oome  out  at  or  about  the  same  time,  creating 
one  peak  or  confusing  the  type  of  peak.  This 


7.  Chlorinated  hydrocarbons  are  tested  for 
effeote.  storage  residues  by  feeding  teets 
(T-818,  971-980.  1044.  1217.  1802),  blo-assay 
(T-889.  918.  2045),  In  "vitro"  (Exh.  138; 
T-1670)  and  In  "vivo"  (Exh.  85,  86;  T-322 
327,  1045,  1046,  1670). 

///.  Enzyme  induction 
A.  Enzymee — Function  and  Body  System 

Effects 
Enzymes  are  catalysts    (T-684,  847),  pro- 
tein In  nature,  mamfested  morphologically 
by  an  Increase  in  the  smooth  endoplasmic 
reticulum  of  the  liver.  The  production  of 
non-specific  hydroxylating  enzymes  by  the 
microsomal  fragment  Liver  cells  Is  a  normal 
function  of  the  liver  (T-229.  347,  1044.  1126- 
1127,  1672-1676).  The  existence  of  non-spe- 
cific  enzymes   and   their   production   in   the 
liver  became  evident  in  1958   (T-1093).  Two 
major  functions  of  the  liver  are  digestion  and 
detoxlficaUon   (T-346,  1461,  1673-1676).  En- 
zymes are  produced  In  the  liver  to  hydrolyze 
or  oxidize  non-polar  substances  such  as  fat 
and  resins  to  a  polar  condition  and  capable 
of  excretion  by  the  kidney  (T-681,  1063,  1461, 
1673-1676).  They  have  not  been  Isolated  In 
purified  form  (T-860) .  They  will  also  hydrox- 
ylate  both   endogenous  and  exogenous  ste- 
roids which  Is  a  natural  physiological  process 
and  will  themselves  disappear  when  no  longer 
needed     (T-683-684,    1044-1046,    1059.    1072, 
1074).  The  enzyme  substrate  affinity  for  ste- 
roids is  much  greater  than  It  is  for  drugs 
(T-1059)   and  it  has  been  shown  that  o.  p' 
DDD  stimulates  the  metabolism  of  hydro- 
cortisone to  6-Beta  hydroxy-cortlsone  In  hu- 
mans (T-1063,  1104,  1673-1676;  Exh.  86).  En- 
hanced steroid  metabolism  causes  compen- 
satory synthesis  of  more  steroid  by  organisms 
and  raises  problems  of  drug  interaction  (T- 
1129,   1674-1678;   Exh.  87). 

Many  drugs,  compounds  and  poisons  In- 
duce detoxifying  enzymes.  For  an  example, 
while  phenobarbitol  Induces  enzymes  and  ts 
metabolized,  a  high  level  of  enzymes  Induced 
by  chlorinated  hydrocarbons  will  decrease  Ita 
physiological  effect  (T-687,  1060.  1101.  1128, 
1673-1676;  Exh.  86).  Levels  of  enzymes  In- 
duced are  directly  proportional  to  the  dose 
and  rate  (T-2633). 

An  overall  body  concentration  of  one  (1) 
ppm  and  ten  (10)  ppm  of  DDT  In  the  fat — 
levels  slightly  below  levels  found  In  the  hu- 
man body — causes  a  significant  Increase  in 
liver  enzymes  (T-740,  1044,  1058,  1094,  1099). 
Five  (5)  ppm  of  DDT  given  to  rats  for  three 
months  caused  an  Increase  In  enzyme  ac- 
tivity In  the  rat  liver  and  as  little  as  40 
micrograms  of  DDT  given  to  rats  for  loiir  (4) 


Abstainers  from  meat  stored"  on  the  Avei/     '"*•''  ^^PP*"^  ^^^  *  non-polar  coliman  known     weeks  caused  an  Increase  In  the  metabolism 


age  about  half  as  much  DDT  and  half  as 
much  DDE  as  jjersons  in  the  general  popu- 
lation who  stored  an  average  of  4.9  ppm  and 
6.1  ppm  of  the  two  compounds  respectively. 
Agricultural  occupational  exposure  caused 
marked  increase  in  storage  at  an  average 
concentration  of  17.1  ppm.  In  a  1958  study 
applicators  stored  less  than  formulators  but 
stored  about  three  times  as  much  DDT/DDE 
as  neighbors  with  only  environmental  ex- 
posure (Exh.  102).  A  1961-1962  study  showed 
no  difference  in  levels  of  DDT /DDE  between 
general  population  and  persons  living  In  or 
near  areas  of  extensive  agricultural  use.  Dif- 
ferences m  the  two  studies  may  be  due  to 
decreased  use  by  more  than  60%  In  the  test 
area  (Exh.  106).  One  of  the  general  popula- 
tion samples  came  from  a  slx-month-old 
bottle-fed  boy  whose  extractlble  lipid  levels 
for  DDT  (6.2  ppm)  and  DDE  (16.5  ppm) 
were  well  within  range  of  the  general  popu- 
lation. In  six  months  he  had  stored  at  least 
the  average  concentration  for  the  general 
population  (Exh.  106). 

Humui  storage  of  DiDT  In  England,  West 
Q«rman7,  Tnaaa.  and  Canada  Is  lower  than 
In  the  UnltMt  States.  Only  In  Hungary  did 
the  level  of  DDT  storage  equal  or  exceed  th*t 
of  the  XJS.  (Exh.  106).  Slxty-flv«  (66)  p«r- 


as  a  DC-200  or  an  SE30  where  compounds 
known  as  polychlorlnated-biphenyls  may 
oome  off  at  the  same  time  as  p,  p"  DDT.  The 
interference  is  avoided  by  also  using  a  QF-1 
polar  column  where  the  retention  times  of 
the  compounds  will  be  differentiated.  Labo- 
ratory procedures  such  as  sapomfication  can 
also  be  utUized  (T-916).  There  chlorinated 
hydrocarbons  are  extracted  from  the  sample 
provided  no  matter  what  it  may  be  through 
certain  laboratory  procedures  (T-276,  302 
652,  654-656,  676,  706,  723.  728.  819-820  2220- 
2223,  2235). 

Almost  all  analytical  techniques  are  based 
on  pesticide  manuals  of  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration listing  techniques  and  now  to 
verify  conclusions  (T-711,  922.  2077).  There 
are  several  techniques  and  procedures  used 
for  confirmation  or  verification  (T-275,  302- 
303,  2048-2049,  306-307,  313-316,  666-667.  711, 
869.  916.  922.  2048-2050,  2069,  2221,  728). 

Chlorinated  hydrocarbon  residues  In  orga- 
nisms or  samples  of  other  material  can  be 
detected  and  measured  In  parts  per  million 
(ppm)  up  to  .10  ppm  In  the  Schecter-Haller 
colorlmetrlc  method  (T-1464,  2047)  and  with 
the  more  sensitive  gas  chromatograph  up  to 
parts  per  bllUon  (ppb)  (T-239.  243.  244.  621- 
624). 


of  several  clinically  useful  drugs,  an  effect 
which  extended  for  twelve  (12)  weeks  after 
the  DDT  feeding  was  stopped  (T-1058.  1060- 
1062,  2651;  Exh.  87).  Liver  detoxification 
mechanisms  are  less  highly  developed  In 
human  infants  than  In  adults  and  this  is 
also  true  of  rat  Inf rants   (T-2649). 

2.  Clinical  effects 

There  &te  no  overt  pathological  changes  In 
body  organs  at  tissue  levels  of  ten  (10)  ppm 
(Exh.  72).  There  are  no  overt  pathological 
histological  changes  In  rats  fed  DDT  In  very 
low  amoimts  (T-1117).  This  does  not  mean, 
however,  that  there  are  no  blo-chemlcal  or 
phaxmacologlc  effects  (T-1120-1124).  Histo- 
logically, no  effect  Is  evident  except  a  pro- 
liferation of  the  smooth  endoplasmic  rectlc- 
ulum  of  the  Uver  ceU  following  the  adminis- 
tration of  enzyme-Inducing  agents.  Up  to  this 
time  this  effect  has  not  been  considered  a 
pathological  one  and  therefore  has  no  path- 
ological significance.  The  biochemical  signi- 
ficance Is  a  higher  enzyme  level  and  the 
metabolism  at  a  faster  rate  of  steroids  and 
drugs  (Exh.  87;  T-1127-1128). 

Repeated  oral  doses  of  DDT  to  volunteers 
of  approximately  200  tlmee  what  the  general 
population  gets  In  their  diet  caused  no  clin- 
ical   signs    of    Ulness.    Dosages    of    3.5    and 
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35  mg.,  depending  on  the  exact  weight  of 
each  man.  averaged  .06  and  .6  mg  kg  per 
day  and  did  not  produce  any  clinical  Illness. 
It  did  result,  however.  In  Increased  storage 
(T-1394^1395;  Exh.  101).  Storage  in  fat  of 
35  mg  per  man  per  day  dosages  of  technical 
DDT  was  an  average  of  234  ppm  In  one  study 
and  281  In  another  study  (T-1397).  Aver- 
age person  diet  Intake  of  DDT  Is  .028  mg 
per  man  per  day  on  values  established  for 
1964  through  1967  (T-1396).  Ten  (10)  mg 
kg  produces  Illness  In  many  people  and  six- 
teen (16)  mg  kg  has  frequently  produced 
convulsions  (T-1404).  Routine  clinical  ex- 
aminations and  simple  laboratory  tests  of 
workers  with  great  exposure  to  DDT  failed 
to  show  any  illness  (T-1439.  1446,  1475- 
1476;  Exh.  72)  and  disorders  were  looked  for 
which  had  been  produced  by  moderately 
larger  dosages  of  DDT  In  man  and  in  ani- 
mals (T-1452,  1474-1475).  There  were  no 
clinical  or  sub-cllnlcal  effects  found.  Clini- 
cal effects  were  primarily  sought.  No  pro- 
cedures were  utilized  to  determine  sub- 
clinical pffects  of  enzyme  induction  (T-1657- 
1658) .  Not  only  the  dosage  that  ordinary  peo- 
ple get  but  the  higher  dosages  workers  get 
produce  no  detectable  clinical  effects  (T- 
2G56,  2645).  People  who  have  not  Ingested 
enormous  amounts  of  DDT  have  evidenced 
no  manifest  clinical  symptoms  (T-1692). 
3.  Sub-clinical  effects 

The  principal  sub-cllnlcal  metabolic  effect 
of  DDT  is  the  accelerated  degradation  of 
drugs,  hormones  and  endocrine.s  as  listed 
In  preceding  paragraphs.  Hormones  such  as 
testosterone,  estrogen  and  progesterone  in 
the  human  body  function  in  a  ratio  of  parts 
per  billion  (ppb)  (T-233)  and  are  broken 
do-wn  by  liver  enzymes  (T-347) .  Other 
chlorinated  hydrocarbons  .^uch  as  poly- 
chlorinated  blphenyls  (PCB)  also  induce 
hepatic  enzymes  with  the  capacity  to 
hydroxylate  steroids.  The  PCB-induced  en- 
zyme produces  a  different  polar  metabolite 
(T-847,  851-852:  Exh.  153,  173).  PCB  is 
found  in  almost  all  organisms  throughout 
the  world   (Exh.  153.  173.  174V 

The  degradation  of  hormones  without  ob- 
servable effect  on  the  organism  it.self  by  DDT- 
Induced  hepatic  enz3mies  is  evidenced  by 
what  is  known  as  "the  thin  eggshell 
phenomenon"  in  birds.  High  levels  of  hepatic 
enzymes  cause  a  rapid  metabolism  of  the 
avian  estrogen  necessary  for  the  laydown  of 
calcium  in  the  medullary  bone  of  birds 
(T-335,  409.  435,  678-679,  685-686;  Exh.  67). 
An  upset  in  the  calcium  metabolism  of  the 
bird  Itself  results  in  abnormal  brooding  be- 
havior and  the  eating  of  its  own  eggs  (T-335) . 
Lack  of  available  calcium  carbonate  results 
in  thin  eggshells  (T-685-686,  849,  1180,  1193- 
1205;  Exh.  93). 

In  a  controlled  feeding  study  at  the 
Patuxent  Wildlife  Research  Center,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  mallards  were  fed  DDT 
or  metabolites  DDD  or  DDE  each  separately 
at  10  ppm  or  40  ppm  on  a  dry  weight  basis. 
Mallards  fed  DDE  cracked  or  broke  24%  of 
their  eggs,  controls  4%,  and  good  eggs  pro- 
duced had  shells  13'i%  thinner  than  con- 
trols. Incubated  eggs  laid  by  ducks  fed  DDE 
produced  less  than  one-half  (i,i)  as  many 
healthy  ducklings  as  did  the  controls.  Both 
amounts  of  DDE  produced  effects  of  similar 
magnitude.  A  "no  effect  level"  was  not  found 
and  must  be  lower  than  the  dosages  given. 
Ducks  fed  p.  p'  DDT  minus  the  o,  p  fraction 
at  25  ppm  showed  results  similar  to  those 
produced  by  DDE  at  10  or  40  ppm.  DDD  fed 
to  ducks  at  10  or  40  ppm  produced  normal 
eggs  and  healthy  ducklings. 

In  another  experiment,  kestrels  (sparrow- 
hawks)  were  fed  2  ppm  of  DDT  plus  1/3  ppm 
of  dleldrln  and  also  5  ppm  DDT  plus  1  ppm 
of  dleldrln.  Shells  of  dosed  birds  were  15% 
thinner  than  the  controls  as  were  second 
generations  fed  diet  of  the  parents  (T-1214- 
1222). 


Another  experiment  with  the  Japanese 
quail,  was  designed  to  determine  what  effect 
toxic  levels  of  DDT  fed  in  the  growing  period 
might  have  on  reproduction  efficiency  later 
on,  and  whether  resistance  to  DDT  could  be 
developed.  The  quail  were  fed  200  ppm  until 
a  50%  mortality  was  reached  which  was 
approximately  30  days.  Survivors  were  bred 
for  four  (4)  generations.  There  was  no  effect 
,  on  reproduction  or  shell  thickness.  No  resi- 
due levels  were  determined.  The  Japanese 
quail  is  related  physiologically  to  chickens, 
pheasants  and  turkeys  (T-1802-1806,  1832- 
1833). 

What  role.  If  any.  DDT  plays  In  flsh  phys- 
iological processes  is  unknown.  It  is  un- 
known whether  the  principle  of  hepatic 
enzvme  induction  is  involved  In  fish  repro- 
duction (T-690-693). 

B.  Environmental  Effects 

1.  Birds 

a.  Sea  or  Waterfowl 
The  effects  shown  In  the  Patuxent  studies 
are  similar  to  those  experienced  in  the  en- 
vironment, resulting  in  declining  raptor  and 
water  bird  populations.  The  pelagic  Bermuda 
petrel  (T-256) ,  the  brown  pelican  (T-662. 
714-715).  the  peregrine  falcon  (T-696-700. 
1149-1152,  1188-1197;  Exh.  93.  98).  the 
forked-tail  petrel  (T-714) ,  the  bald  eagle  (T- 
1153.  1197,  1269;  Exh.  93),  the  osprey  (T- 
1158-1159,  1197,  1277;  Exh.  90,  93),  the 
coopers  hawk  (T-1187),  the  double-crested 
cormorant  (T-1206-1207)  and  mallards  (T- 
2281)  are  affected. 

b.  Upland  Birds 
The  population  trend  on  a  nationwide 
basis  so  far  as  small  game  and  upland  game 
birds  are  concerned,  taking  Into  account 
anticipated  population  fluctuations,  shows  a 
generally  healthy  upT\-ard  trend  This  is 
true  of  cottontails,  snowshoe  hare  and  squir- 
rels and  birds  such  as  pheasant,  quail,  grouse 
and  woodcock  (T-2271-2273) . 

c.  Omnivores 
Golden  eagles,  red-tailed  hawks  and  the 
great  horned  owl  are  omnivores.  feeding  on 
both  birds  and  mammal.^,  and  are  representa- 
tive of  reasonably  stationary  populations 
showing  no  statistically  significant  fluctua- 
tions in  eggshell  weight  (T-1197;  Exh.  93). 
The  golden  eagle  in  the  British  Isles  is  also 
declining  and  it  Is  shown  that  in  feeding  on 
sheep  carrion  and  fleece  is  ingesting  DDT  in 
combination  with  dleldrln,  both  being  used 
as  sheep-dips  (Exh.  91). 

2.  Flsh 

The  University  of  New  Hampshire  studies 
on  effects  of  DDT  on  reproduction  of  brook 
trout  and  their  resistance  to  stress  shows 
that  mortality  where  one  gamete  came  from 
fish  exposed  to  DDT  was  in  every  case  higher 
than  instances  where  neither  of  the  gametes 
came  from  a  fish  exposed  to  DDT,  and  in  five 
out  of  six  cases  the  differences  were  sta- 
tistically significant.  The  stress  Imposed  was 
starvation  and  lowered  water  temperatures 
and  the  approach  of  spawning  activity  (T- 
971-976;  Exh.  80,  81). 

The  findings  In  the  New  Hampshire  study 
are  consistent  with  the  study  and  field  in- 
vestigation of  the  New  York  State  Conserva- 
tion Department,  which  showed  a  relatively 
close  relationship  between  the  amount  of 
DDT  in  lake  trout  eggs  and  observed  mor- 
tality (Exh.  82).  Canadian  studies  establish 
that  when  DDT  and  its  metabolites  occur  In 
concentrations  slightly  above  400  ppb  in  eggs, 
mortality  In  the  resulting  fry  ranged  from 
30%  to  90%  m  the  60-day  period  following 
the  swlm-up  stage  (Exh.  83).  The  Wisconsin 
studies,  however,  are  inconclusive.  Data  indi- 
cated no  relationship  between  pesticide  resi- 
due levels  In  eggs  and  median  life  span  of  fry 
nor  pesticide  levels  In  fry  and  median  life 
span  of  the  fry.  Difficulties  In  the  experiment 
occurred  and  the  experiment  design  differed 


also  from  the  New  York  and  New  Hampshire 
studies  (Exh.  70,  175). 

IV.  Effect  on  nerves 
A.  Anatomy  and  Physiology 

Exhibit  184  Is  a  simplified  diagram  of  a 
motornerve  cell  showing  receptor  dendrites, 
the  nerve  soma  or  body,  the  axon  and  end- 
plate.  The  axon  or  transmi.sslon  part  of  the 
nerve  cell  Is  composed  of  a  central  core  sur- 
rounded by  a  plasma  membrane  called  the 
neurolemma.  Next  to  the  neurolemma  is  a 
Schwann  cell  which  comprises  the  myelin 
sheath.  The  myelin  sheath  has  openings  or 
channels  called  the  node  of  Ranvler. 

The  nurolemma  is  believed  to  be  a  lami- 
nated membrane  with  a  lipid  molecule  in- 
terior sandwiched  between  layers  of  protein 
molecules  with  channels  through  the  mem- 
brane. The  term  "channel"  does  not  refer  to 
an  anatomical  structure,  but  only  refers  to  a 
conceptual  pathway  (Exh.  182).  Between  the 
neurolemma  and  the  cytoplasm  is  a  con- 
centration of  potas-sium  ions  and  on  the 
outside  of  the  membrane  is  a  concentration 
of  sodium  ions.  The  membrane  offers  resist- 
ance to  the  passage  of  electrical  currents  and 
shows  selective  permeability  to  the  exchange 
of  the  sodium  and  potassium  ions.  In  the 
resting  cell  the  Inside  of  the  membrane  is 
negative  to  the  outside. 

In  excitation  of  the  cell,  the  nerve  Impulse 
received  by  the  dendrites  and  at  a  certain 
potential  is  passed  on  through  the  axon. 
With  the  decay  of  the  potential  due  to  re- 
sistance, sodium  ions  pass  through  the  mem- 
brane to  the  Inside  and  simultaneously  the 
potassium  ions  flow  outward.  Both  flows  last 
but  a  thousandth  of  a  second  and  at  the 
moment  the  two  effects  balance  one  another 
the  inside  of  the  memberane  is  slightly  posi- 
tive and  the  membrane  restores  ionic  bal- 
ance typical  of  the  resting  state.  The  excita- 
tion or  nerve  impulse  p.\s;.es  down  the  lattice- 
type  membrane  by  leaking  currents  through 
one  node  of  Ranvler  to  the  next  node  where 
.sodium  and  potassium  Ions  are  exchanged 
tlirough  the  neiirolemma.  The  conductance 
is  then  not  a  smooth  flow  but  a  whole  series 
of  changes  in  potentials.  (Exa.Tiiner'.?  NJte: 
This  is  a  gross  oversimplification  of  an  enor- 
mously complex,  complicated  neurophysio- 
logical"  reaction)  (T-2552.  2616:  Exh.  179- 
184). 

DDT  will  Increase  membrane  conductance 
to  potassium  or  the  inactlvation  of  the  nerve 
membrane  conductance  to  sodium  or  both 
are  Inhibited,  thereby  Increasing  the  nega- 
tive after  potential  and  Its  prolongation 
(Exh.  182).  DDT  does  not  simply  reduce 
maximum  sodium  current,  but  Instead  gums 
open  the  channels  or  some  of  the  channels 
for  sodium,  resulting  in  the  prolonged  ac- 
tion p>otentlal  and  the  prolonged  action  cur- 
rent with  an  effect  similar  to  veratrine.  the 
alkaloid  active  Ingredient  of  belladonna 
(T-2593). 

"...  A  prolongation  of  the  active  state 
of  the  nerve  means — and  coupled  vrttli  no 
change  in  the  Inactlvation  process  for  so- 
dium— means  that  after  one  nerve  impulse, 
when  the  channels  become  ready  to  con- 
duct or  to  open  again  to  conduct  a  second 
ImptUse.  and  examine  or  test  the  potential 
across  the  membrane,  they  will  find  that  ac- 
cording to  the  potential  they  should  already 
go  again,  that  is,  no  further  Impulse  would 
be  necessary  to  make  it  fire  another  signal. 
This  could  produce  repetitive  firing.  On  the 
other  hand,  In  other  nerves  where  sodium 
Inactlvation  takes  a  longer  time,  one  could 
simply  find  that  the  nerve  on  reactivating  its 
sodium  mechanism  finds  that  the  potential, 
already  too  high  to  fire  an  action  potential, 
and  Instead  would  simply  remain  quiescent. 
This  would  product  a  complete  failure  of  the 
transmission  line  or  at  least  intermittent 
failure.  Either  of  these  mechanisms  qtilte 
clearly  and  very  conclusively  could  cause 
tremors  and  could  cause  grave  disturbances 
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In  terms  of  tb«  ability  ot  the  animal  to  move 
or  to  make  motions."  (T-2594-2595). 

Tbe  effects  of  DDT  on  nerves  involved  In 
the  experiments  conducted  did  not  wear  otr 
during  the  time  course  of  the  experiment. 
The  effects  are  irreversible  (T-2593-2594) . 
There  did  not  seem  to  be  any  ooncontrat 
lower  limit  of  DDT  to  create  the  effects 
shown  (T-2591,  2589).  In  cockroaches,  In- 
sects and  crustaceans,  effects  occtur  at  very 
low  concentrations  and  are  variable.  Effect 
on  the  oockroach  oonslstad  of  repetitive  fix- 
ing on  nerves  where  one  impulse  applied  to 
the  nerve  no  longer  evoked  a  single  message 
but  rather  a  large  volley  of  mesaagee.  The 
behavior  showed  disorientation,  rimnlng 
about,  tremorlng,  kicking  of  legs  In  the  air, 
and  death  (T-2583).  There  Is  a  similar  ef- 
fect on  robins  (T-2595).  How  DDT  reaches 
the  nerves  in  the  body  Is  unknown  (T-2607) . 

It  was  stipulated  that  DDT  has  an  effect 
on  the  nervous  system  (T-2581).  It  Is  the 
nervous  system  that  Is  primarily  affected 
(T-1438),  and  It  does  In  fact  stimulate  all 
parts  of  the  nervous  system  (T-1679-1680). 
The  earliest  subjective  clinical  sign  of  DDT 
poisoning  is  tingling  of  fingers  and  toes,  and 
peculiar  tingling  about  the  mouth  (T-1442). 
B.  Environmental  Effects 
1.  Fish 

At   acutely   toxic   levels,    the   chlorinated 
hydrocarbons   damage   the   central   nervous 
system,  causing  Instability,  difficulty  In  res- 
piration and  slugglness  in  flsh  (Exh.  70) . 
2.  Birds 

In  Hanover,  New  Hampshire,  a  study  was 
made  of  effects  of  DDT  on  local  birds  after 
the  town  was  sprayed  for  Dutch  elm  disease. 
Nlnety-slx  (96)  dead  birds  had  a  concentra- 
tion of  about  30  ppm  DDT.  All  birds  with 
tremor  had  above  30  ppm  In  the  whole  bird 
(T-363-366) . 

The  study  conducted  at  the  East  lAnslng 
Campus  at  Michigan  State  University  shows 
that  birds,  primarily  robins,  suffered  from 
extensive  tremor  and  death  after  the  campus 
had  been  sprayed  with  DDT.  More  than  200 
robins  and  216  specimens  of  non-robins,  re- 
presenting about  50  different  species  were 
analyzed.  It  was  determined  that  the  amount 
of  DDT  m  the  liver  had  no  correlation  with 
mortality.  The  brain  was  considered  the  best 
criterion.  DDT  was  fovmd  In  99.6%  of  birds 
from  DDT-sprayed  area.  No  robins  with 
tremor  were  found  that  did  not  have  60  ppm 
or  more  DDT  All  birds  in  tremor  and  dying 
birds  had  large  concentrations  of  DDT  In  the 
brain  (T-2524-2549 ) . 

The  giant  squid  axon  fiber  is  like  nerves 
of  higher  vertebrates,  but  unlike  them  has  a 
very  large  diameter  and  is  useful  in  nerve 
conductance  experiments  (T-2562).  Work 
done  on  the  squid  axon  is  applicable  to 
nerves  of  both  vertebrates  and  invertebrates 
(T-2572,  2683.  2596:  Exh.  183).  The  effect  of 
DDT  on  nerve  conductance  would  not  always 
be  manifest  In  gross  neuromuscular  clinical 
signs  and  If  manifested  would  not  neces- 
sarily be  the  sole  cause  of  the  observed  clini- 
cal signs  (T-2616). 

The  action  of  DDT  in  animals  Is  mani- 
fested almost  entirely  through  the  nervous 
system  with  prtMninent  signs  of  poisoning 
being  muscle  tremor.  Incoordination  and 
convulsions.  Concentration  of  DDT  in  the 
brain  of  rats  fed  p,  p  DDT  at  200  ppm  for 
90  days  Increased  during  a  subsequent  10- 
day  period  of  partial  starvation.  Increased 
concentration  of  DDT  In  the  brain  during 
starvation  was  correlated  with  clinical  signs 
of  poisoning.  While  all  parts  of  the  nervous 
system  are  affected  by  DDT  the  brain  is  of 
major  Importance  (Exh.  105). 
V.  Other  effects 
A.  Hormone  Mimicry  in  Quail  and  Rats 

An  experiment  designed  to  determine 
estrogenic  effects  resulted  in  a  tripling  of  the 


wet  weight  of  the  conturnlx  quail  oviduct 
when  injected  with  190  mg/kg  of  o,  p  DDT. 
No  attempt  was  made  to  determine  the 
amount  that  would  cause  the  effect  (T-323, 
326).  The  cotumlx  Is  a  gallinaceous  bird, 
related  physiologically  to  chickens,  pheasants 
and  turkeys  (T-1833).  Experiments  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  designed  to  deter- 
mine the  effect  toxic  levels  of  DDT  fed  In  the 
growing  jjerlod  would  have  on  reproductive 
efficiency  later  on,  and  also  whether  DDT- 
reelstant  birds  could  be  developed,  showed  no 
effect  at  all  on  coturnlx  eggshell  thickness 
(T-1802-1806).  The  nationwide  trend  so  far 
as  small  game  and  upland  game  birds  are 
concerned  shows  "a  generally  healthy  up- 
ward trend."   (T-2272,  2273;   Exh.  158,  159). 

DDT  also  Increases  the  uterine  wet  weight 
in   Immature    female   rats   and   In   ovarlec- 
tomlzed   adult   rats.   The    physiological  sig- 
nificance of  this  effect  is  \mknown. 
B.  DDT  and  Human  Pathology 

DDT  concentrations  were  determined  at 
autospy  in  the  fat  and  liver  of  271  patients 
previously  exhibiting  pathological  states  of 
the  liver,  brain  and  other  tissues  and  com- 
pared with  other  random  autopsy  cases. 
There  was  a  striking  lack  of  correlation  be- 
tween concentrations  In  the  liver  and  fat 
m  all  cases,  but  a  significant  correlation 
between  levels  In  the  brain  and  fat.  There 
was  no  elevation  of  concentrations  In  the 
presence  of  brain  tumors  but  a  significant 
increase  of  the  mean  p,  p'  DDE  in  enceph- 
alomalacla  and  cerebral  hemmorrhage.  Sig- 
nificant concentrations  of  p,  p'  DDE  were 
found  in  portal  "cirrhosis"  and  highly  sig- 
nificant concentrations  In  carcinoma.  Fat 
concentrations  of  the  various  DDT  analogs 
were  consistently  and  significantly  elevated 
in  hypertension. 

Individuals  using  pesticides  extensively  in 
the  home  had  levels  of  p,  p'  DDT  and  p,  p' 
DDE  three  to  four  times  higher  than  those 
who  had  used  minimal  quantities.  No  con- 
clusions can  be  drawn  on  the  role  of  pesti- 
cide exposure  in  the  production  of  the  dis- 
eases without  confirmatory  studies  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  diseases  caused  high  DDT 
levels  or  vice  versa  (T-i725-1736;  Exh.  119). 

OPINION 

Clinically  observable  toxic  effects  of  DDT 
in  humans  are  obtained  only  with  extremely 
large  dosages  by  sudden  extreme  exposure, 
or  of  accidental  origin.  Clinically  observable 
effects  are  evident  injury.  Illness,  loss  of  body 
function  which  directly  Inconveniences  a 
person  at  work  or  play.  Toxicity,  as  the  word 
is  ordinarily  expressed,  is  related  to  dosage 
which  in  turn  Is  related  to  storage. 

DDT  is  ubiquitous.  It  Is  found  in  the  at- 
mosphere, soil,  water  and  In  food  in  what 
might  be  considered  minute  amounts.  The 
chemical  property  of  being  soluble  In  lipid 
or  fat  tissue  results  in  storage  primarily  in 
the  body  fat  and  nervous  systems  of  all  or- 
ganisms in  all  levels  of  food  chains.  It  is 
therefore  impossible  to  establish  levels,  tol- 
erances or  concentrations  at  which  DDT  Is 
toxic  or  harmful  to  human,  animal,  or 
aquatic  llfel 

The  princ^ple  that  DDT.  being  a  chlori- 
nated hydrocarbon.  Indvices  the  production 
of  nonspecific  detoxifying  hydroxylatlng 
hepatic  enzymes  is  well  established.  The  in- 
duction of  the  enzymes  is  a  normal  adaptive 
hepatic  process  for  the  detoxification  of  sub- 
stances and  no  definitive  pathological  effects 
are  observed  at  present  dosages.  A  high  level 
of  Induced  hepatic  hydroxylatlng  enzymes, 
however,  causes  a  pharmacological  biochem- 
ical effect  In  accelerating  the  metabolism  of 
body  steroids  and  drugs  such  as  barbiturates 
and  nonbarblturate  depressants. 

While  the  exact  physiological  mechanisms 
are  not  known  In  enzyme  Induction,  It  Is 
established  by  feeding  studies  that  DDT  and 
one  cr  more  of  its  metabolltles  will  by  them- 
selves cause  a  thinning  of  egg-shells  In  rap- 


tor, pelagic  or  water-fowl  birds.  The  effect 
explains  the  existence  of  the  phenomena  In 
the  environment  but  does  not  exclude  other 
causative  factors,  namely  diet,  illness  and 
other  chlorinated  hydrocarbons  among  them 
being  polychlorlnated  blphenyls.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  phenomena,  however,  on  two 
continents  simultaneously,  would  seem  to 
eliminate  Illness,  diet  or  predator  interfer- 
ence as  causative  factors.  Waterfowl  and 
raptors  on  the  top  of  water  and  other  food 
chains  are  suffering  decline  and  insect/ 
worm-eaters  are  affected  whereas  gallina- 
ceous birds  are  not.  The  differences  In  dosage 
reactions  can  also  be  explained  by  well- 
known  order  differences  in  birds. 

The  effect  of  DDT  in  minute  amounts  on 
the  extremely  complex,  complicated  mam- 
malian nerve  system  is  unknown.  Huge  dos- 
ages of  DDT  bordering  on  the  accidental 
win  cause  gross  clinically  observable  neuro- 
logical symptoms  in  humans.  It  is  uncon- 
troverted  that  DDT  has  an  almost  Immediate 
nerve  effect  on  the  primitive  nerve  systems 
of  Insects  and  on  the  less  well-developed 
nervous  systems  of  other  forms  of  life.  It  is 
also  uncontroverted  that  nerve  tissue  of  ver- 
tebrates and  Invertebrates  is  the  same,  that 
DDT  has  a  harmful  effect  on  nerve  con- 
ductance as  shown  by  experiments  on  the 
axons  of  crustaceans  and  amphibians,  that 
the  effects  are  irreversible  during  the  dura- 
tion of  the  experiments.  Clinically  observ- 
able signs  of  nerve  effects  in  humans  such 
as  tremor  disappear  upon  reduction  of  dos- 
age. That  there  are  sub-clinical  residual  ef- 
fects can  only  be  postulated  on  mathemati- 
cal equations  and  principles  worked  out  In 
conjunction  with  nerve  conductance  experi- 
ments on  nerve  axons  of  crustaceans  and 
amphlblEins  and  shown  to  be  valid  in  all 
cases.  Taking  Into  consideration  the  above 
experiments  together  with  the  fact  that  DDT 
Is  used  as  a  rodentlclde  for  mice  and  bats, 
the  only  valid  permissible  inference  Is  that 
DDT  In  small  dosages  has  a  harmful  residual 
effect  on  the  mammalian  nervous  system. 

While  physiological  mechanism  causing  a 
reduced  reproductive  success  In  fish  and  a 
reduced  resistance  to  stress  when  dosed  with 
fairly  high  levels  of  DDT  is  unknown,  the 
known  effects  themselves  can  only  be  con- 
sidered harmful  ones. 

The  record  is  replete  with  evidence  of  the 
economic  benefits  derived  from  use  of  DDT 
In  the  control  of  pests  in  agriculture  and 
In  the  control  of  mosquitoes  for  both  com- 
fort and  prevention  of  disease.  Without 
doubt  DDT  has  provided  enormous  economic 
benefits,  but  economic  benefits  are  not  an 
Issue  or  part  of  any  Issue  In  this  case. 

RTTLINO 

DDT,  including  one  or  more  of  Its  metabo- 
lites In  any  concentration  or  in  combination 
with  other  chemicals  at  any  level,  within  any 
tolerances,  or  in  any  amounts.  Is  harmful  to 
humans  and  found  to  be  of  public  health 
significance.  No  concentrations,  levels,  toler- 
ances or  amounts  can  be  established.  Chem- 
ical properties  and  characteristics  of  DDT 
enable  it  to  be  stored  or  accumulated  in  the 
human  body  and  In  each  trophic  level  of 
various  food  chains,  particularly  the  aquatic, 
which  provides  food  for  human  consumption. 
Its  ingestion  and  dosage  therefore  cannot  be 
controlled  and  consequently  Its  storage  Is 
uncontrolled.  Minute  amounts  of  the  chem- 
ical, while  not  producing  observable  clinical 
effects,  do  have  biochemical,  pharmacological, 
and  neurophysiologic€il  effects  of  public 
health  significance. 

No  acute  or  chronic  levels  of  DDT  which 
are  harmful  to  animal  or  aquatic  life  can  be 
established.  For  the  reasons  above  set  forth  a 
chronic  level  may  become  an  acute  level. 
Feeding  tests,  laboratory  experiments  and 
environmental  studies  establish  that  DDT  or 
one  or  more  of  Its  analogs  is  harmful  to  rap- 
tors and  waterfowl  by  interfering  with  their 
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reproductive  process  and  In  other  birds  by 
having  a  direct  neurophyalologlcal  effect. 

Feeding  tests  or  experiments  and  environ- 
mental studies  establish  that  DDT  at  chronic 
low  levels  Is  harmful  to  fish  by  reducing  their 
resistance  to  stress. 

DDT  and  Its  analogs  are  therefore  environ- 
mental pollutants  within  the  definitions  of 
Sections  144.01  (11)  and  144.30  (9),  Wis- 
consin Statutes,  by  contaminating  and 
rendering  unclean  and  Impure  the  air,  land 
and  waters  of  the  state  and  making  the  same 
Injurious  to  public  health  and  deleterious 
to  flsh,  bird  and  animal  life. 

Dated  at  Madison,  Wisconsin,  this  21st 
day  of  May,  1970. 


CONGRESS  CrUTS  LAST  BUDGET  OF 
PRESIDENT    JOHNSON 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day the  distinguished  majority  leader  in- 
serted a  chart  into  the  Congressional 
Record  of  July  20,  1970,  on  page  25036. 
This  chart  detailed  the  reductions  ef- 
fected by  Congress  on  the  spending  re- 
quests contained,  in  the  words  of  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  "in  the  budg- 
et submitted  by  the  administration." 

The  distinguished  majority  leader 
pointed  out  that,  and  again,  I  use  his 
words: 

Acting  on  administration  budget  requests 


for  the  fiscal  year  just  concluded,  Congress 
cut  a  total  of  $6.37  billion. 

The  table  inserted  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  described.  In  his  words,  "items 
that  were  felt  to  have  been  unnecessarily 
bloated  by  the  administration." 

Unfortunately,  my  esteemed  colleague 
neglected  to  mention  that  the  budget  to 
*vhich  he  had  reference,  which  he  had 
just  inserted  in  the  Record,  was  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1970.  This  budget 
was  submitted  to  the  Congress  at  12  noon 
on  Wednesday,  January  15,  1969,  and 
signed  by  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  President 
of  the  United  States.  Certainly  we  should 
all  feel  quite  proud  of  our  actions  with 
regard  to  this  last  budget  of  the  previous 
Democratic  administration. 

Of  course,  in  his  budget  message  of 
January  15,  1969,  former  President 
Johnson  stated  that  he  had  developed  a 
budget  which  would  yield  a  surplus  of 
$3,414  billion  in  fiscal  1970.  This  was 
based  on  anticipated  revenues  of  $198.7 
billion  and  anticipated  expenditures  of 
$195.3  bUllon. 

President  Nixon  inherited  that  budget 
when  he  took  oflBce,  5  days  later,  studied 
it  for  approximately  2  months,  and  came 
up  with  a  revised  budget  which  was  an- 
nounced on  April  15.  1969.  In  essence, 
his  budget  cut  aggregate  expenditures  to 


$192.9  billion  with  the  same  figure  for 
aggregate  revenues,  $198.7  billion.  Inl- 
titally,  therefore,  the  Nixon  budget 
yielded  an  anticipated  surplus  of  reve- 
nues over  expenditures  of  $5.8  billion. 

A  good  deal  of  discussion  has  already 
taken  place  with  regard  to  the  way  in 
which  the  first  session  of  the  91st  Con- 
gress addressed  itself  to  discharging  its 
appropriation  responsibility  in  light  of 
the  revised  Nixon  budget. 

Taking  the  imrrow  issue  of  appropri- 
ations alone,  it  has  been  argued  that  the 
Congress  itself  cut  the  Nixon  budget  by 
$7.6  bUllon  in  certain  areas  of  govern- 
mental appropriations,  added  roughly  $2 
billion  to  other  areas  of  appropriation, 
for  a  total  aggregated  reduction  of  $5.6 
billion. 

Not  so,  says  Representative  George  H. 
Mahon's  Joint  Committee  on  Reduction 
of  Federal  Expenditures,  in  its  report  on 
the  impact  of  congressional  actions  and 
inactions  of  the  1970  fiscal  year  Federal 
budget.  As  shown  in  the  following  table, 
this  Congress  cut  a  $5.9  billion  surplus 
bj;_$46  million. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
table  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


BUDGET  SUMMARY-A  SUMMARY  OF  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  AND  FISCAL  YEAR  1%9  FEDERAL  BUDGETS— REFLECTING  CONGRESSIONAL  ACTIONS  AND  INACTIONS  AFFECTING  THOSE  BUDGETS 

DURING  THE  1ST  SESSION  OF  THE  91ST  CONGRESS 

[In  millions  of  dollarsl 


Summary  totals 


Budget  authority     Budget  outlays 
(obligationaland       (expenditures 
lending  authority)    and  net  lending)    Budget  receipts 


O) 


C2) 


(3) 


Budget  surplus 
or  deficit 


Fiscal  year  1970: 

Net  toUl  budget  estimates  as  submitted  Jan.  15,  1969 210, 116 

Net  total  budget  estimates  as  corrected  by  the  new  administration 211,412 

Net  total  budget  estimates  as  corrected  and  revised  to  Apr.  15,  1969 205,901 

Net  total  budget  estimates  as  revised  and  amended  to  date >  204, 201 

Adjustments  Tor  interfund  and  intragovernmental  transactions  and  applicable  receipts +13,714 

Total  gross  budget  estimates 217,915 

Budget  estimates  not  requiring  further  action  by  Congress  (previously  enacted  or  permanent) 80,712 

Prior  year's  budget  authority 

Current  (1970)  budget  authority.... (80.712) 

Budget  estimates  requiring  action  by  Congress 137.203 

Effect  of  congressional  action  on  budget  estimates  (net  changes)  to  Dec.  23, 1969: 

House —3,687 

Senate +2.512 

Enacted .., * -837 

Effect  of  congressional  inaction  on  budget  estimates  (see  supporting  table  No.  3  and  part  I  of  supporting  table  No.  4) +1. 313 

Total  net  effect  of  congressional  action  and  inaction,  1st  session,  91st  Congress +476 

Fiscal  year  1969: 

Net  total  budget  estimates  as  submitted  in  January 194.620 

Net  total  budget  estimates,  as  revised 196,030 

Net  total  budget  estimates,  as  changed  by  congressional  action 195, 568 

Actual  net  total  as  enacted  by  Congress  and  reported  by  the  Treasury 195,568 


195,272  198.686                   +3.414 

196,921  198,686                  +1,765 

192,899  198,586                  +5,787 

« 192, 885  >  198. 800                 +5,915 

+13,714  +13.714  

206.599  212,514  +5,915 

114.8%  202,712  

(85,165) 

(29,731) 

91.703  9,802  


+362 

+158 

+767 

-2.173 

•  -1, 569 

-118 

+1,232 

-265 

-337 

-383 

183,  701 

186,092 

185,588 

186.492 

185.263 

186,492 

184,769 

187.843 

-204 

-2,940 

+1.451 

-1,497 

-46 


+2,391 

+904 

+1,229 

+3, 074 


'  >  Budget  authority  estimates  have  not  been  revised  since  the  May  20  withdrawal  of  {1 ,700,000,000 
for  the  previously  proposed  social  security  program. 

•  The  summer  review  of  the  1970  budget  reflected  revised  budget  outlay  estimates  at 
{192,860.000,000  and  revised  budget  receipt  estimates  at  $198,800,000,000.  The  revised  outlay 
estimates  reflect  many  increases  and  many  offsetting  decreases  on  which  full  details  are  not 
available.  Since  revised  detailed  estimates  were  not  transmitted  to  the  Congress.  It  must  be 


assumed  for  scorekeeping  purposes  that  the  Congress  was  working  with  the  Apr.  IS  budget 
appropriation  and  outlay  estimates. 

■  Includes  the  effect  of  the  Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Appropriation  bills,  on  which  Congress  has  not  taken  final  action,  in  the  amounts  approved  by 
the  committees  of  conference. 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  Specifically,  Congress 
acted  to  reduce  budget  authority  by  $837 
million,  reduce  budget  outlays  by  $1,569 
billion,  and  reduce  budget  receipts  by 
$118  million,  thus  apparently  producing 
a  budget  surplus  of  $1,451  billion. 

But  through  congressional  inaction  on 
other  budget  estimates,  as  the  committee 
pointed  out.  Congress  at  the  same  time 
added  $1,313  billion  to  authority,  $1,232 
billion  to  outlays,  and  reduced  receipts 


by  $265  million,  therefore,  the  total  net 
effect  of  congressional  action  and  inac- 
tion of  the  first  session  of  the  91st  Con- 
gress, according  to  Chairman  Mahon's 
committee,  was  to  reduce  a  $5.9  billion 
surplus  by  $46  million. 

It  may  be  history  that  the  first  session 
of  this  Congress  set  new  records  on  the 
lateness  of  making  appropriations — a 
history  that  may  find  its  way  into  the 
trivia  of  the  Guinness  Book  of  World 


Records — but  the  fact  of  the  matter  Is 
that  retardation  of  appropriations  has 
caused  budgetary  experts  to  estimate  a 
loss  of  about  $3  billion.  The  cause  was 
inefiBcient  governmental  expenditures 
because  none  of  the  15  appropriation 
biUs  had  yet  been  enacted  when  the  fiscal 
year  began. 

Perhaps  a  comparison  with  the  pace  of 
appropriations  bills  during  the  first  year 
of  President  Eisenhower's  first  term  is  in 
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order.  It  should  be  recalled  there  was  a 
slim  Republican  majority  In  both  House 
and  Senate  In  that  year,  1953,  and  Con- 
gress adjourned  Augiist  4,  having  passed 
all  appropriations  bills. 

This  year,  hopefully,  we  can  match 
that  record.  In  1969,  however,  after  the 
first  6  months,  the  Democratic-con- 
trolled Congress  had  failed  to  enact  any 
of  the  fiscal  year  1970  appropriations 
bills;  by  September  30,  Congress  had 
enacted  one  bill;  by  October  31,  the  total 
was  two;  by  November  30,  it  had  risen  to 
four.  By  adjournment  time,  December 
22, 1969,  most  of  the  bills  had  been  rushed 
through  by  a  weary  Congress — half  a 
year  late. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  distinguished 
Representative  from  Texas,  Chairman 
George  H.  Mahon,  released  his  1971 
budget  scorekeeping  report — Staff  Re- 
port No.  6.  I  would  like  to  quote  from 
page  1  of  this  report  which  deals  with 
congressional  changes  up  to  June  25, 
1970.  with  regard  to  the  budget  far  fiscal 
year  1971,  the  first  budget  truly  reflective 
of  the  intents  of  the  new  Republican 
administration. 

According  to  Chairman  Mahon: 

A.  Budget  authority  for  fiscal  1971: 

1.  House  nations  to  June  25^1970  on  all 
spending  bills — approprlatlon.s  and  legisla- 
tive— have  increased  the  President's  requests 
for  fiscal  1971  budget  authority  by  $1,197,- 
277,000. 

2.  Senate  actions  to  June  25,  1970  on  all 
spending  bills — appropriations  and  legisla- 
tive— have  increased  the  President's  budget 
authority  requests  for  fiscal  1971  by  31.992,- 
529.000. 

3.  Enactments  of  spending  bills — appro- 
prl.ations  and  legislative — to  June  25,  1970 
have  added  $457,584,000  to  the  President's 
budget  authority  requests  for  fiscal  1971. 

B.  Budget  outlays  for  fiscal  1971: 

1.  House  actions  to  Jtme  25,  1970  on  all 
spending  bills — appropriations  and  legisla- 
tive— have  added  a  net  of  $1,833,363,000  to 
the  President's  total  estimated  outlays  for 
fl.scal  1971. 

2.  Senate  actions  to  June  25,  197o  on  all 
spending  bills — appropriations  and  legisla- 
tive— have  added  a  net  of  $1,028,852,000  to 
the  President's  total  estimated  outlays  for 
fiscal  1971. 

3.  Enactments  of  spending  bills — appro- 
priations and  legislative — to  June  25,  1970 
have  added  $465,084,000  to  the  President's 
total  estimated  outlays  for  fiscal  1971. 

Perhaps  tVie  action  of  Defense  Secre- 
tary Melvin  Laird  in  cutting  the  Johnson 
defense  budget  even  before  Congress  be- 
gan serious  consideration  of  it,  threw  my 
colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
into  such  confusion  that  they  have  never 
really  understood  the  fiscal  1970  budget. 

Fortunately,  we  have  the  reports  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  Mr.  Mahon.  to 
place  the  matter  in  its  proper  perspective. 

As  Mr.  Mahon  has  so  straightforward- 
ly pointed  out,  since  January  1970  the 
Congress  has  been  considering  the  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1971.  Fiscal  year  1971 
begins  on  July  1,  1970.  The  Congress  has 
added  $465  million  to  the  President's 
budget  so  far  this  year. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  should  like 
to  call  attention  to  an  editorial  that  ap- 
peared in  this  morning's  Baltimore  Sun 
entitled  "Let's  Not  Blow  It,"  and  request 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 


^ 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
SLs  follows : 

Let's  Not  Blow  It 

George  P.  Schultz.  head  of  the  President's 
new  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  said 
that  Mr.  Nixon's  statement  on  excessive 
spending  by  Congress  could  be  boiled  down 
to  this:  "We've  worked  so  hard  to  get  here, 
now  let's  not  blow  it  by  doing  the  Ill- 
considered  thing." 

The  President's  statement  put  the  matter 
this  way: 

When  the  federal  government's  spending, 
actions  over  an  extended  period  push  outlays 
sharply  higher,  increased  tax  rates  or  infla- 
tion Inevitably  follow.  We  had  such  a  period 
in  the  nlneteen-slxtles.  We  have  been  paying 
the  high  price — and  higher  prices — for  that 
recently. 

We  must  not  let  that  happen  again.  It 
need  not  happen.  Responsible  government 
cannot  let  It  happen.  This  is  a  time  when  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States  will  not  tol- 
erate irresponsible  spending. 

Americans  surely  have  learned  the  futility. 
Indeed,  the  lunacy,  of  inflation.  The  record 
of  the  past  several  years  Is  there  for  all  to 
see.  and  the  recession  of  the  past  few  months 
is  painful  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  high 
price  of  Inflation  must  be  met  at  some  stage. 
It  would  be  nothing  less  than  folly  for  Con- 
gress now  to  Ignore  all  of  these  developments 
and  set  off  another  Inflationary  spree. 

As  has  been  noted  in  these  columns  many 
times.  Congress  cannot  keep  raising  the  gov- 
ernment's spending  totals  above  Its  Income 
level  without  causing  more  Inflation.  It  is 
slow  to  raise  taxes  and  quick  to  raise  spend- 
ing. If  the  decision  of  Congress  is  to  increase 
appropriations  in  such  fields  as  public  health 
and  education  above  the  President's  recom- 
mendations— and  this  Is  Its  prerogative — 
other  approriatlons  must  be  reduced  ac- 
cordingly. 

Some  progress  has  ben  made  in  checking 
Inflation  and  some  signs  have  appeared  that 
the  national  economy  may  be  moving  out  of 
the  reces-slonary  period  of  recent  months.  As 
Mr.  Schultz  said,  let's  not  blow  It. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  quote 
the  last  two  paragraphs  of  the  editorial: 

As  has  been  noted  In  these  columns  many 
times,  Congress  cannot  keep  raising  the  gov- 
ernment's spending  totals  above  Its  income 
level  without  causing  more  inflation.  It  Is 
slow  to  raise  taxes  and  quick  to  raise  spend- 
ing. If  the  decision  of  Congress  is  to  increase 
appropriations  in  such  fields  as  public  health 
and  education  above  the  President's  recom- 
mendations— and  this  is  its  prerogative — 
other  appropriations  must  be  reduced 
accordingly. 

Some  progress  has  been  made  In  checking 
Inflation  and  some  signs  have  appeared  that 
the  national  economy  may  be  moving  out  of 
the  recessionary  period  of  recent  months.  As 
Mr.  Schultz  said,  let's  not  blow  It. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  is  an  obli- 
gation of  Congress  today  if  we  are  going 
to  hold  the  line  against  inflation.  Let  us 
not  "blow"  Tt4n  Congress. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  bill  (S.  3978)  to  extend  the  time  for 
conducting  the  referendum  with  respect 
to  the  national  marketing  quota  for 
wheat  for  the  marketing  year  beginning 
July  1,  1971. 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  COURT 
REFORM  AND  CRIMINAL  PROCE- 
DURE ACT  OF  1970 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  text  of  the  bill  (S.  2601) 
to  reorganize  the  courts  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  has  come  out 
through  its  committees  as  being  em- 
phatically opposed  to  provisions  em- 
bodied in  the  District  of  Columbia  crime 
conference  report. 

I  read  the  report  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  section  of  individual  rights 
and  responsibilities  of  the  American  Bar 
Association : 

Report  and  Recommendation  of  the  Section 
OP  Individual  Rights  and  Responsibilities 

RECOMMENDATION 

The  Section  of  Individual  Rights  and  Re- 
sponsibilities recommends  adoption  of  the 
following  Resolution. 

Whereas,  the  House  version  of  S.  2601  con- 
tains many  provisions  of  a  controversial  na- 
ture, particularly  on  the  subjects  of  permis- 
sive authority  for  no-knock  searches,  pre- 
ventive detention  of  those  accused  of  crime 
and  rights  of  Juveniles;  and 

Whereas,  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights  has  expressed  grave  concern  that 
some  of  the  provisions  of  the  House  version 
of  S.  2601  would  violate  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  con- 
stitute serious  deprivations  of  Individual 
rights,  and  the  Section  of  Individual  Rights 
and  Responsibilities  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation strongly  shares  such  concern;  and 

Whereas,  some  of  the  provisions  In  the 
House  version  of  S.  2601  are  Inconsistent  with 
the  Minimum  Standards  for  the  Adminis- 
tration of  Justice  adopted  by  the  House  of 
Delegates  of  the  American  Bar  Association; 
and 

Whereas,  the  Senate  version  of  S.  2601,  al- 
though an  improvement  over  the  House  ver- 
sion, also  has  many  provisions  which  raise 
serious  constitutional  questions,  constitute 
deprivation  of  individual  rights  and  involve 
departures  from  the  Minimum  Standards; 
and 

Whereas,  the  Congressional  hearings  on 
the  House  version  of  S.  2601  have  been  wholly 
Inadequate  and  failed  to  explore  the  perti- 
nent constitutional  and  legal  objections  and 
no  testimony  was  presented  by  representa- 
tives of  the  American  Bar  Association  or 
other  elements  of  the  organized  bar  on 
many  of  the  controversial  provisions  in  such 
legislation; 

Resolved,  that  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion— 

(a)  disapproves  the  enactment  of  S.  2601 
in  its  present  forms; 

(b)  recommends  that  the  provisions  of  S. 
2601  regarding  court  reorganization  (Title  I, 
Part  A),  The  Public  Defender  Cntle  HI) 
and  Transfer  to  Bureau  of  Prisons  of  Cer- 
tain Facilities  (Title  V)  be  treated  sepa- 
rately from  the  criminal  law  portions  of  the 
remaining  Titles  and  that  the  criminal  law 
portions  on  such  legislation  be  returned  for 
further  hearing  and  consideration. 

REPORT 

There  is  presently  i>endlng  before  a  Con- 
ference Committee  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives  a  bill 
known  as  S.  2601.  There  is  a  House  version  of 
this  bill  and  a  Senate  version  of  this  bill. 

The  procedural  history  of  the  bill  is  com- 
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plicated,  fis  orlglnaUy  introduced  In  July  1969 
by  the  Department  o(f  Justice,  S.  2601  was  an- 
nounced "D.C.  Court  Reorganization  Bill."  It 
proposed  to  redistribute  the  mixed  Juxlsdlc- 
tion  of  the  Washington  coiu-ts  to  conform 
to  the  federal  state  model.  It  was  character- 
ized as  containing  no  substantive  changes  in 
criminal  law  or  procedure.  It  was  soon  dis- 
covered, however,  to  contain  wire  tapping. 
Juvenile  and  other  proposals  of  a  highly  con- 
troversial nature.  These  provisions  were 
sorted  out  and  introduced  in  a  new  bill,  S. 
2869.  Over  the  period  from  July  through  Oc- 
tober, these  two  bills  and  three  others,  S.  545 
(D.C.  Bail  Agency);  S.  2981  (Juvenile  Court 
Procedure);  and  S.  2602  (D.C.  Public  Of- 
fender), were  passed  by  the  Senate.  As  is  un- 
fortunately sometimes  the  practice  with  D.C. 
legislation,  these  bills  attracted  little  atten- 
tion in  the  Senate.  Even  as  modified  from 
the  original  Department  piroposals,  the  Sen- 
ate bills  were  not  entirely  satisfactory. 

The  House  Committee  took  no  action  until 
January.  Then  In  a  short  time  and  with  bare 
lip  service  to  the  formalities  of  hearings,  the 
House  passed  what  suddenly  became  known 
as  the  D.C.  Omnibus  Crime  Bill. 

I  digress  to  say  it  would  have  been  a 
good  name  for  the  bill  if  they  had  called 
it  the  ominous  crime  bill  instead  of  the 
omnibus  crime  bill. 

I  continue  to  read: 

For  debate,  the  House  version  was  desig- 
nated as  H.R.  16196.  A  copy  of  the  bill,  ex- 
cluding the  portions  dealing  with  court  re- 
organization, is  attached  as  Appendix  A.  As 
a  formal  matter,  however,  both  the  House 
bill  and  the  original  Senate  bill  are  desig- 
nated as  S.  2601. 

The  bill  went  to  a  Joint  conference  in  the 
end  of  March.  Indications  are  that  the  con- 
ference may  complete  action  as  early  as  June 
1 .  which  points  up  the  urgency  of  the  Resolu- 
tion submitted  herewith. 

The  contents  of  the  House  bill  are  as  dif- 
ficult to  summarize  as  Is  legislative  history. 
It  is  439  pages,  and  has  a  confusing  table  of 
contents.  For  example,  the  provisions  deal- 
ing with  "Preventive  Detention"  are  con- 
tained under  the  heading  "Codification  of 
Title  23,"  not  a  very  revealing  title.  The  table 
of  contents  does  not  even  refer  to  the  page 
numbers,  which  makes  it  especially  difiicult 
to  analyze.  Among  the  major  objectionable 
features  are : 

1.  Repressive  Juvenile  court  procedures 
(page  115,  et  seq.). 

2.  Extraordinary  mandatory  sentence  pro- 
visions (page  301,  et  seq.) . 

3.  No-knock  search  authority  (page  337, 
et  seq.). 

4.  Wire  tapping  (page  344,  et  seq.). 

5.  Preventive  detention  (page  398,  et  seq.) . 
Senator   Ervin,   Chairman   of   the   Senate 

Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights,  has 
termed  the  bill  "a  garbage  pall  of  some  of  the 
most  repressive,  nearsighted.  Intolerable,  un- 
fair and  vindicative  legislation  that  the  Sen- 
ate has  ever  been  presented." 

Attached  as  Appendix  B  is  a  statement  by 
Senator  Ervin  made  In  Congress  on- Tuesday, 
March  24,  1970,  which  sets  forth  some  of  the 
defects  In  the  bill  and  raises  concerns  which 
the  Section  of  Individual  Rights  and  Re- 
sponsibilities shares. 

In  addition  to  the  major  defects  pointed 
up  by  Senator  Ervin,  the  House  bill  contains 
many  other  controversial  and  poorly  con- 
ceived provisions.  For  example : 

In  suits  for  wrongful  arrest,  the  com- 
plainant must  pay  the  policeman's  attorney's 
fees,  no  matter  who  wins  (page  435,  et  seq.). 

Medical  tests  "or  experiments"  on  anyone 
found  on  premises  may  be  conducted  by 
police  incident  to  the  search  warrant  (page 
337,  et  seq.). 

In  a  criminal  trial,  the  defendant  may  not 
be  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity  un- 
less the  Insanity  Is  proven  by  a  preponder- 
ance of  the  evidence  (page  311,  et  seq.). 


Government  interlocutory  appeals  may  be 
taken  during  trial  upon  certification  of  need 
by  the  prosecutor  ipage  319,  et  seq.). 

"Moot  appeals"  on  issues  of  law  may  be 
taken  by  the  government  after  trial  even  if 
the  defendant  is  acquitted  (page  320,  et 
seq.). 

Upon  a  verdict  of  not  guilty  by  reason  of 

insanity,    the    defendant    is    automatically 

committed  to   a   medical   hospital   without 

"the  need  for  a  shovring  of  present  insanity 

(page  311,  et  seq.). 

Moreover,  the  proposed  legislation  con- 
flicts with  various  of  the  Standards  for  the 
Administration  of  Criminal  Justice  adopted 
by  the  American  Bar  Association.  For  ex- 
ample: 

H.R.  16196,  provides  mandatory  minimum 
sentences,  in  certain  cases  as  much  as  twenty 
years  (pages  301-314).  Such  prortslons  are 
inconsistent  with  the  approach  and  struc- 
ture set  forth  in  the  Standards  Relating  to 
Sentencing,  Alternatives  and  Procedures 
Adopted  by  the  American  Bar  Association  in 
August,  1968. 

The  provisions  of  H.R.  16196  dealing  with 
electronic  stirvelllance  (pages  344-358,  et 
seq.)  £ire  Inconsistent  in  various  respects 
with  the  Tentative  Draft  Relating  to  the 
Standards  of  Electronic  Surveillance  and 
even  more  inconslsteint  with  the  Recom- 
mendations by  the  Section  of  Criminal  Law 
for  Amendments  of  the  Tentative  Draft 
Relating  to  the  Standards  of  Electronic 
Surveillance. 

Tlie  provisions  dealing  with  preventive 
detention  (pages  398-418,  et  seq.)  are  in- 
consistent vrtth  the  Minimtim  Standards 
Relating  to  Pretrial  Release.  Our  Section, 
pursuant  to  authority  granted  by  the  Board 
of  Governors  in  October,  1969,  has  already 
testified  before  another  Committee  of  the 
House  setting  forth  the  reasons  why  pre- 
ventive detention  proposals  similar  to  those 
contained  in  H.R.  16196  are  Inconsistent 
with  the  Minimum  Standards  and  are  un- 
desirable, and  such  testimony  is  available  if 
desired. 

The  provisions  dealing  with  Juvenile  pro- 
cedures (page  115,  et  seq.)  are  inconsistent 
In  many  respects  with  the  Uniform  Juvenile 
Court  Act  drafted  by  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Commissioners  on  umform  State 
Laws  and  approved  by  the  American  Bar 
Association  In  August,  1968.  For  example, 
HJl.  16196  provides  that  the  determination 
of  delinquency  shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
the  preponderance  of  the  evidence,  whereas 
the  Uniform  Act  provides  for  such  a  deter- 
mination on  the  basis  of  proof  beyond  a  rea- 
sonable doubt.  H.R.  16196  removes  Juvenile 
court  Jurisdiction  for  any  Juvenile  over  six- 
teen years  old  charged  with  certsUn  serious 
crimes,  whereas  the  Uniform  Act  retains 
Jurisdiction  for  Juveniles  under  eighteen. 

Mr.  President.  I  digress  from  reading 
the  report  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation Section  on  Individual  Rights  and 
Responsibilities  to  make  this  remark. 
Three  days  after  the  House  version  of 
this  bill  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives the  Supreme  Court  held  in 
the  case  of  In  re  Winship,  coming  from 
a  State  court,  that  the  provision  of  the 
bill  which  authorized  the  conviction  of 
juveniles  on  the  basis  of  greater  weight 
of  the  evidence  rather  than  by  evidence 
satisfying  the  jury  or  the  court  beyond 
a  reasonable  doubt  was  unconstitutional 
under  the  due  process  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Notwithstanding  that  adjudi- 
cation of  the  Supreme  Court,  holding 
that  in  criminal  cases  it  is  necessary  for 
the  prosecution  to  prove  the  guilt  of  a 
defendant  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt 
from  the  testimony,  the  present  bill 
contains  a  provision  declaring  a  lesser 
burden  of  proof  in  order  to  imprison 


people  for  as  much  as  life  under  the 
habitual  criminal  provision  of  the  act; 
and  it  also  provides  that  the  burden  of 
proving  the  guilt  of  the  defendant  does 
not  rest  upon  the  prosecution  but  that 
the  burden  of  proving  the  innocence  of 
the  defendant  rests  upon  the  defendant 
so  that  the  defendant  must  be  adjudged 
guilty  of  being  a  habitual  offender  unless 
he  proves  by  the  greater  weight  of  the 
evidence  that  he  is  not  a  habitual  of- 
fender. 

I  have  made  this  statement  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  and  nobody  who  sup- 
ports the  conference  report  has  dared  to 
reply  to  it  nor  dared  to  deny  what  I 
say  about  its  contents. 
Now,  I  resume  reading  the  report: 
This  Report  does  not  by  any  means  try 
to  exhaust  the  numerous  deficiencies  In  H.R. 
16196.  There  are  many  more.  While  the  Sen- 
ate version  (S.  2601)  Is  an  improvement, 
many  of  the  deficiencies  referred  to  also  exist 
in  the  Senate  version  as  well.  Unfortunately, 
the  defective  provisions  of  this  proposed  leg- 
islation have  been  lumped  with  provisions 
which  are  not  objected  to  such  as  court  re- 
organization. It  is  regrettable  that  there 
was  such  lumping  of  the  desirable  with  the 
defective.  At  this  stage,  we  are  advised  that 
the  legislation  must  be  returned  in  order 
to  eliminate  the  defective  provisions. 

I  digress  to  observe  that  the  Section 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  on  In- 
dividual Rights  and  Responsibilities 
came  to  the  same  conclusion  I  did  about 
this  bill.  I  phrased  it  a  little  differently. 
I  said  the  Department  of  Justice  was 
like  the  apple  grower  who  wanted  to  seU 
his  rotten  applies  along  with  his  good 
apples,  so  he  put  his  rotten  apples  in  the 
bottom  of  the  barrel  and  covered  them 
up  with  the  good  apples.  That  is  exactly 
what  this  conference  report  does  and 
that  is  the  reason  I  have  joined  21  other 
Senators  in  separating  the  good  apples 
from  the  rotten  apples. 

We  propose  to  ask  the  Senate — if  it 
does  what  it  should  do  and  rejects  this 
conference  report — to  pass  a  bill  con- 
taining sound  provisions  and  to  reject 
these  travesties  on  justice  which  we 
oppose. 

Mr.  President,  instead  of  reading  the 
remainder  of  the  report  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  remainder  of  the  re- 
port may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  report  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  matter  is  of  sufficient  importance  to 
warrant  the  attention  of  the  organized  bar. 
Informed  observers  believe  that  this  legis- 
lation If  adopted  will  serve  as  a  prototype 
for  legislation  on  a  national  scale.  This  lat- 
ter point  has  been  succinctly  made  by  Sen- 
ator Ervin  in  a  letter  to  the  Chairman  of 
our  Section's  Committee  on  Civil  Rights 
and  Responsibilities.  A  copy  of  that  letter 
is  incorporated  In  this  Report  as  Appendix 

C. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  organized  bar 
can  remain  silent  and  not  express  its  views 
on  provisions  as  significant  and  sweeping  as 
those  under  consideration. 

Like  all  thoughtful  citizens,  we  are  deeply 
concerned  with  problems  created  by  the 
nation's  high  crime  rate.  Society  cannot 
prosper  and  flourish  when  its  urban  centers 
are  beset  by  crime  and  are  unable  to  provide 
essential  security  and  freedom  from  the 
devastations  of  lawlessness.  We  recognize 
that  every  effort  must  be  made  to  combat 
crime  with  all  of  the  resources  at  our  dis- 
posal, and  we  must  do  more  than  has  been 
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done  imtll  now.  At  the  same  time,  the  in- 
dividual and  constitutional  rights  of  our 
citizens  have  been  painfully  developed  in  the 
course  of  American  Jurisprudence  over  the 
course  of  years.  Lawyers  have  been  foremost 
in  the  fight  for  Individual  liberties.  The 
remedies  we  fashion  today  must  not  be  false 
to  our  tradition.  They  must  be  consistent 
with  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  due  process 
which  Is  part  of  our  heritage  and  which  is 
the  basis  for  our  claim  to  moral  leadership 
in  the  free  world.  The  proposed  legislation 
In  its  present  form  Is  not  consistent  with 
that  spirit. 

We  therefore  respectfully  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  the  foregoing  Resolution. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Jerome  J.^hest.ick, 
ChaiTvian,  Section  of  Irjmvidual  Rights 
and  Responsibilities. 

SUPPLEMENTAL   NOTE 

The  foregoing  recommendation  was 
adopted  by  the  Council  of  the  Section  on 
May  4.  1970.  with  one  abstention  and  no 
negative  votes.  The  recommendation  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Board  of  Governors  during  its 
May  meeting.  The  Board  deferred  action,  ap- 
parently because  the  Council  of  the  Section 
of  Criminal  Law  had  not  yet  expressed  its 
views  on  the  subject. 

Subsequently,  on  June  6-7,  1970,  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Section  of  Criminal  Law  met  and 
took  action  which  In  substance  agrees  with 
this  Section  regarding  the  objectionable  por- 
V.,  tlons  of  the  legislation  discussed  herein. 

Since  our  Council  acted  in  the  matter, 
proponents  of  the  legislation  have  argued 
that  the  American  Bar  Association  endorse 
this  legislation  because  of  the  need  to  com- 
bat the  increasing  crime  problem.  Regret- 
tably, that  need  Is  not  served  by  lumping 
desirable  legislative  provisions  with  defective 
and  objectionable  ones.  Frequently  In  our 
history,  repressive  and  undesirable  riders 
have  been  inserted  In  otherwise  beneficial 
legislation  with  the  objective  that  the  whole 
package,  Inchidlng  the  bad,  would  be  enacted 
for  fear  of  losing  or  delaying  the  good.  Such 
an  In  terrorem  approach  to  enactments  Is 
destructive  of  the  legislative  process  and  has 
been  often  condemned  by  thotightful  stu- 
dents of  our  democratic  system. 

Mindful  of  the  pressures  that  have  been 
brought  to  bear  on  this  issue.  It  Is  reassur- 
ing to  find  that  the  expert  and  experienced 
Council  of  the  Section  of  Criminal  Law  has 
disapproved  the  same  provisions  which  this 
Section  found  objectionable.  Indeed,  that 
Section  has  pinpointed  even  more  objection- 
able provisions  than  did  our  Section.  We  find 
it  significant  that  after  a  two  day  meeting, 
in  which  the  Council  of  the  Section  of  Crim- 
inal Law  heard  presentations  by  proponents 
of  the  legislation,  the  Council  of  that  Sec- 
tion took  the  following  action,  inter  alia, 
with  respect  to  H.R.  16196: 

Disapproved  Section  201-208  fpp.  301-314) 
dealing  with  sentencing  provisions  for  certain 
felonies  because  of  Inconsistency  with  the 
ABA  Standards  Relating  to  Sentencing  Alter- 
natives. 

Disapproved  Section  23-103  (p.  318)  relat- 
ing to  availability  of  the  pre-sentence  report 
to  the  defendant  prior  to  sentence  because 
It  Is  Inconsistent  with  Standards  4.3,  4.4  and 
4.5  of  the  ABA  Standards  Relating  to  Sen- 
tencing Alternatives. 

Disapproved  Section  207(5)  (d)  HR.  16196 
(p.  311)  relating  to  automatic  commitment 
of  a  defendant  acquitted  on  ground  of  In- 
sanity because  it  is  inconsistent  with  the 
decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Circuit  in  Bolton  v.  U.S. 
which  requires  a  due  process  hearing  on  the 
present  mental  condition  of  the  defendant. 

Disapproved  Section  207 (6) J)  HM.  16196 
'(p.  311)  relating  to  placing  a  burden  of  proof 
on  the  defendant  to  prove  Insanity  because 
it  does  not  conform  to  existing  law  which 
requires  the  prosecution  to  prove  the  defend- 
ant sane  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  when  the 


defendant  places  his  sanity  in  question  and 
produces  some  evidence  to  support  his  de- 
fense. 

Disapproved  Section  23-104 (f)  relating  to 
detention  of  a  defendant  pending  an  appeal 
by  the  prosecution  because  it  Is  Inconsistent 
with  the  tentative  draft  of  the  Standards 
Relating  to  Criminal  Appeals. 

Disapproved  Section  23-112  relating  to 
consecutive  sentences  because  It  Is  Incon- 
sistent with  Standard  3.4  of  the  ABA  Stand- 
ards Relating  to  Sentencing  Alternatives. 

Disapproved  Section  23-621  (f)  (6)  (p.  339) 
relating  to  content  of  search  warrants  and 
Section  23-591  (c)  ip.  366)  relating  to  execu- 
tion of  search  warrants  without  prior  noti- 
fication because  of  inconsistency  with  present 
law.  (These  are  the  provisions  popularly  re- 
ferred to  as  "No- knock"  provisions.) 

Disapproved 'Section  23-1322  relating  to 
Preventive  Detention  (p.  398,  et  seq.)  as  be- 
ing inconsistent  with  the  ABA  Standards  Re- 
lating to  Pre-Trlal  Release  approved  by  the 
House  of  Delegates  of  the  ABA. 

Disapproved  Title  TV— H.R.  16196  (p.  436) 
relating  to  attorney  fees  in  wrongful  arrest 
actions  against  police  because  it  is  against 
public  policy. 

The  organized  bar  has  a  responsibility  to 
make  its  views  known  on  this  subject  affect- 
ing as  it  does  constitutional  law,  individual 
rights,  public  policy  and  the  desirable  Stand- 
ards for  the  Administration  of  Justice.  It  Is 
to  be  regretted  that  so  long  a  time  has  passed 
without  those  views  being  made  known.  Yet, 
on  a  significant  public  and  legal  issue  such 
as  this  one.  It  Is  better  that  the  bar  be  heard 
late  than  not  at  all. 

APPENDIX  D.  DISSENTINO  STATEMENT  OF 
BEN  R.  MILLER* 

The  Matter  of  Jurisdictional  Confiicts: 

This  Section,  though  now  almost  four  years 
old.  has  a  membership  of  less  than  1700 — far 
less  than  many  of  the  sections,  and  particu- 
larly less  than  the  Section  of  Criminal  Law. 
Yet  this  relatively  small  section  from  Its  very 
beginning,  and  Increaslngy  so,  has  trans- 
gressed (In  my  opinion)  on  the  exclusive  or 
at  least  primary  Jurisdiction  of  many  other 
sections  and  committees  of  the  Associa- 
tion— as  is  exemplified  by  the  three  cur- 
rently proposed  resolutions.  As  examples  of 
matters  which  have  been  placed  on  the 
agenda  of  this  Council  from  time  to  time  or 
which  have  been  the  subject  of  committee 
work  and  reports,  which  would  at  least  ap- 
pear to  be  more  properly,  if  not  exclusively, 
within  the  primary  jurisdiction  of  other 
sections  and  committees,  are  these: 

1.  Infringement  on  the  primary  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Section  of  Criminal  Law: 

(1>  S.  30  which  has  passed  the  Senate.  The 
Omnibus  Crime  Bill. 

(2)  Various  bills  pending  in  the  present 
House  and  Senate  dealing  with  pretrial  de- 
tention— which  involves  also  the  interpreta- 
tion of  "The  Standards  on  Pretrial  Release" 
which  as  you  know  was  drafted  by  (and 
presumably  matters  of  Interpretation  should 
be  first  requested  of)  the  Lumbard  Com- 
mittee, or.  altematlvelv.  of  the  Criminal  Law 
Section  which  has  primary  Jurisdiction  to 
Implement  the  Standards. 

(3)  The  "Chicago  Seven"  Trial. 

(4)  Criticism  and  opposition  to  the  ten- 
tative standards  on  "Electronic  Surveillance." 

(5)  The  Ball  Reform  Bill. 

(6)  Jury  Selection, 


•Chairman's  Note:  On  June  2.  1970.  Mr. 
Miller  sent  the  Chairman  a  letter  opposing 
the  foregoing  three  resolutions.  Actually.  In 
the  case  of  two  of  the  resolutions.  Mr.  Miller 
is  recorded  as  voting  in  favor  of  them  at  the 
Council  meeting  and  as  abstaining  as  to  the 
other.  However,  since  we  favor  airing  dissent- 
ing views,  we  Include  Mr.  Miller's  statement, 
although  he  did  not  follow  the  standard  ABA 
procedures  for  presenting  minority  reports. 


(7)  Alcobollom  and  Drug  Abun. 

(8)  Abortion  (m  to  which  the  Family  Law 
Section  would  appear  to  have  collateral  ju- 
risdiction). 

(9)  Bights  of  Prlaonen. 

(10)  Opposition  to  Title  2  of  3.  917  (now 
law)— the  Safe  Streets  Bill. 

2.  Infringement  on  the  prlihary  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Section  of  International  Law: 

(1)  The  Genocide  Treaty. 

(2)  The  Racial  Discrimination  Treaty. 

3.  The   Judicial    Administration    Section: 

(1)  The  conduct  of  Judge  Hoffman  in  the 
"Chicago  Seven"  Trial. 

(2)  The  general  conduct  of  the  "Chicago 
Seven"  Trial. 

(3)  Allegations  of  Improper  or  unethical 
conduct  of  Judges. 

(4)  Many  of  the  other  matters  dealing 
with  Criminal  Law  would  be  more  properly 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Section  of 
Judicial  Administration  rather  than  "Indi- 
vidual Rights  and  Responsibilities." 

4.  Local  Government  Law  Section : 

(1)  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

(2)  Reapportionment — particularly  as  per- 
tains to  local  government. 

5.  Administrative  Law: 

(1)  Selective  Service  Law. 

(2)  Indian  Affairs. 

6.  Labor  Law: 

( 1 )   Labor  unions — discrimination  in. 

7.  Family  Law: 

(1)  Abortion. 

(2)  S.  2108  and  Food  Stamp  and  Family 
Assistance — the  subjects  of  two  of  the  reso- 
lutions proposed  for  submission  at  the  Au- 
gu.st  annual  meeting  of  the  House. 

8.  Legal  Education  and  Admission  to  the 
Bar  Section: 

(1)  The  supply  of  lawyers  from  minority 
groups. 

(2)  Investigation  of  the  Mississippi  Law 
School. 

9.  Section  of  Bar  Activities: 

(1)  Bar  Association  membership  require- 
ments. 

10.  Federal  Judiciary  Committee:  As  to 
which  the  Judicial  Administration  Section 
would  appear  to  have  Jurisdiction. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  Section  of 
Individual  Rights  has  sought  to  assert  pri- 
mary Jurisdiction  in  all  of  these  matters 
which  are  listed  above.  It  has,  however,  at 
one  time  or  another  had  all  of  these  matters 
on  the  agenda,  or  had  committees  working 
on  such  topics. 

I  am  convinced,  there  is  a  serious  and  im- 
mediate need  for  a  full  re-evaluatlon  of  this 
Section's  Jurisdiction:  and  for  the  promulga- 
tion of  specific  and  detailed  ground  rules  as 
to  the  Section's  permitted  activities  and  the 
procedure  It  should  follow  both  before  and 
after  Section  activity. 

My  Dissent  on  the  Substantive  Issues 
Presented  By  the  Three  Proposed  Resolu- 
tions: 

A.  With  Respect  to  S.  2108,  on  Extending 
Family  Planning  Service  in  Population  Re- 
search Activities:  And  With  Respect  to  the 
Reeolutlon  Endorsing  Food  Stamp  and 
Family  Assistance  Legislation. 

A  distinguished  member  of  this  Association 
and  of  this  Section  advised  the  Chairman 
of  this  Section  by  letter  dated  May  7, 1970,  in 
part  as  follows : 

"The  section  now  appears  to  me  as  an 
unfortunate  example  of  what  I  consider  al- 
most a  fad  among  American  lawyers,  partic- 
ularly in  the  eastern  part  of  the  nation,  to 
convert  bar  associations  Into  agencies  of 
social  reform  or  public  charity  on  the  mis- 
taken theory  that  such  is  a  peculiar  respon- 
sibility of  the  legal  profession. 

"Frankly,  I  see  little  more  reason  for  bar 
associations  to  l>arge  into  this  sort  of  activity 
than  medical  or  engineering  associations, 
scientific  associations,  school  teacher  unions, 
etc.  The  matter  of  relieving  hunger  and  so 
on  Is,  in  my  opinion,  one  for  charitable  as- 
sociations, governments,  churchee,  etc..  but 
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not  for  bar  associations;  and  the  connection 
between  the  law  profession  and  all  this  is 
too  thin  to  Justify  burdening  an  already  busy 
group  with  additional  responsibilities." 

I,  too,  received  a  copy  of  this  letter  of  May 
7th  which  was  subsequent  to  the  disctission 
of  these  two  proposed  resolutions  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Cotincll  of  this  Section  at  the 
meeting  It  held  on  May  4,  1970.  At  the  mo- 
ment I  do  not  recall  whether  at  that  Council 
meeting  I  abstained  on  these  two  particular 
resolutions  or  dissented  at  the  time,  but  in 
any  event,  my  serious  doubts  as  to  this  Sec- 
tion taking  any  action  with  respect  to  the 
subject  matter  of  these  first  two  resolutions 
were  increased  by  such  expressions,  and 
particularly  by  the  statement  in  that  letter 
of  May  7th,  that  "I  do  not  intend  to  renew 
my  membership  In  the  Section."  Accordingly, 
I  oppose  these  two  particular  reeolutions  by 
this  Section,  and  dissent  to  their  approval 
by  either  the  Council  or  the  Section. 

B  With  Respect  to  S.  2601  or  S.  2869  and 
the  House  Version  [H.R.  16196]  (The  District 
of  Columbia  Crime  Bill)  : 

Both  S.  2601  and  S.  2869  relate  to  criminal 
law  and  procedure  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. But  S.  2869  is  the  Senate  version  of  the 
criminal  law  provisions  which  appear  in  H.R. 
16196.  the  House  version  of  the  D.C.  Crime 
BUI    Both   the   House   and   Senate   District 


enter  without  knocking  by  requiring  that 
when  the  exigent  circumstances  are  known 
in  advance,  they  secure  prior  Judicial  ap- 
proval for  such  an  entry) . 

2.  Approved  the  wiretapping  and  electronic 
surveillance  provisions  except  that  Associa- 
tion recommended  abortion  be  deleted  from 
the  list  of  crimes  for  which  a  wiretap  could 
be  obtained. 
,3.  Approved  provisions  permitting  im- 
peachment of  a  defendant  or  witness  by  a 
prior  but  not  remote  conviction  if  it  re- 
flected on  his  honesty  or  veracity.  (Here, 
again,  this  is  but  clarification  of  the  exist- 
ing case  law  in  the  District,  by  virtue  of  the 
Gordon  and  Luck  line  of  cases) . 

4.  Approved  discretionary  triple  penalties 
for  persons  convicted  for  the  third  time  lor 
the  same  offense. 

5.  Approved  discretionary  life  sentences  of 
those  convicted  of  a  third  felony,  if  the  his- 
tory of  the  person  and  nature  of  his  crimi- 
nal conduct  indicates  that  a  life  sentence 
win  best  serve  the  public's  Interest. 

6.  Approved  the  provision  that  It  Is  nei- 
ther Justifiable  nor  excusable  to  use  force 
to  resist  any  arrest,  even  one  subsequently 
ruled  unlawful. 

7.  Approved  giving  appeal  by  the  govern- 
ment of  certain  in-trial  orders,  comparable  to 
the  right  of  the  defendants  to  appeal  such 


Committees  diligently  studied  the  crime  m-trial  orders;  and  that  rather  than  a  mis- 
problem  in  the  nation's  capital,  holding  44  trial  being  required  during  such  an  In-trlal 
days  of  hearings  on  these  proposals.  appeal  by  the  government,  the  trial  would 

Every  one  or  certainly  virtually  every  one.  be  suspended, 

of  the  alleged  controversial  criminal  law  pro-  s.  Approved  granting  the  government  the 

visions,  such  as  pretrial  detention,  no-knock  same  right  as  the  defense  to  take  depositions 

and  local  wiretapping  were  Individually  and  of  potentially  unavailable  witnesses, 

thoroughly  debated  on  the  Floor  of  the  House  g.  Approved    the    provision    that    all    sen- 

and  oven^'helmlngly  approved  by  the  House,  tences  would  rtm  consecutively  unless  the 

March  19,  1970.  sentencing  judge  provides   to  the  contrary. 

The  Bar  Association  of  the  District  of  Co-  jq.  Approved    granting    the    police    officer 

lumbla,  further,  spent  cons'i'erable  time  and  executing  a  search  warrant  the  authority  to 

energy  reviewing  and  reporting  on  the  crlm-  seize  evidence  not  listed  in  the  warrant  but 

Inal  law  sections  cf  this  District  of  Columbia  which   he   discovered  in   the  course   of  the 

Crime  Bill.  A  referendum  wtis  held  by  the  search. 

District  of  Columbia  Bar  Association  In  Feb-  j^    Approved  permitting  a  police  officer  to 

ruary  1970  on  the  more  Important  criminal  arrest  a  person  without  a  warrant  whom  he 

law  provisions  in  the  Bill.  This  referendum  j^^  probable  cause  to  believe  has  committed 

not  only  stated  succinctly  the  specific  slgnif-  qj  jg  committing  an  offense  In  his  presence. 


leant  provisions  but  stated  fully  and  clearly 
the  arguments  for  and  the  arguments  against 
each  particular  provision  on  which  the  ref- 
erendum was  taken.  Over  1400  members  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Bar  Association 
voted.  The  referendum  fully  supported  most 
of  the  criminal  law  provisions  In  the  Bill 
including  the  no-knock  provision  and  the 
local  wiretapping  section. 

After  the  House  and  Senate  passed  differ- 
ent versions  of  this  particular  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Crime  Bill,  a  Criminal  Law  and  Pro- 
cedures Committee  of  the  Bar  Association  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  spent  considerable 
time  comparing  the  differences  in  the  Bills 
and  making  recommendations.  As  a  result  of 
that  study  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
Executive  Council  of  that  Association,  a  let- 
ter was  sent  to  all  House  and  Senate  con- 
ferees stating  that  Association's  position  on 
the  differences  in  the  Bill. 

Great  weight  should  be  attached  to  the 
fact  that  that  Bar  Association  [of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia],  the  organization  of  law- 
yers most  familiar  with  the  particular  prob- 
lems of  the  District  of  Columbia,  after  care- 
fully studying  the  Bills,  supported  almost  all 
of  the  criminal  law  provisions  therein. 

These  are  among  the  specific  positions 
taken  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Bar  Association 
of  the  District  of  Columbia: 

1.  Approved  the  no-knock  provisions  which, 
despite  misconstruction  of  it  by  certain  seg- 
ments of  the  press  and  by  certain  critics  of 
the  bill,  merely  codifies  the  case  law  on  the 
subject  so  as  to  enable  the  police  to  know 
what  the  law  on  that  point  is  without  having 
to  guess  (The  only  new  "law"  embodied  in 
the  no-knock  provision  is  in  fact  the  impo- 
sition of  a  limitation  on  the  police  which 
does  not  exist  under  the  case  law  today;  for 
It  would  restrict  their  present  discretion  to 


12.  Approved  authorizing  a  private  citi- 
zen to  arrest,  or  assist  in  arresting,  a  person 
committing  a  crime  in  his  presence. 

With  respect  to  the  furor  which  has  been 
created  concerning  the  "pre-trial"  or  "pre- 
ventive detention"  provisions  in  this  District 
of  Columbia  Crime  Bill,  and  those  in  S.  30 
(the  Organized  Crime  Bill),  these  provisions 
would  create  even  less  rather  than  greater, 
infringement  on  the  "rights"  of  the  recidivist 
accused  of  crime  than  exists  in  the  states  and 
other  great  cities  of  our  nation  today.  For 
In  most  if  not  all  of  the  courts  of  the  states 
the  dangerous  criminal  and  the  recidivist 
who  commits  further  crime  if  released  pend- 
ing trial  (to  secure  funds  for  his  defense, 
and  to  secure  the  drugs  he  craves  if  he  Is  an 
addict,  for  examples)  are  "preventively  de- 
tained" through  the  medium  of  prohibitive 
ball  and  without  all  the  safeguards  and  pro- 
tection contained  in  the  DUtrlct  of  Colum- 
bia Crime  Bill  or  in  S.  30 — the  Organized 
Crime  Bill.  For  not  only  must  there  be  an  ad- 
versary hearing,  but  the  one  so  detained  must 
be  actually  brought  to  trial  within  60  days 
(unless  further  delay  Is  occasioned  by  his 
own  counsel)  or  else  freed. 

Although  critics  have  challenged  the  con- 
stitutionality of  pretrial  detention,  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States  among 
many  others,  has  in  my  opinion,  answered  all 
such  arguments.'  In  any  event  it  is  highly 
presumptions  di  this  Section,  with  its  lack 
of  expertise  in  criminal  law,  to  substitute 
its  Judgment  of  constitutionality  for  that  of 
the  Attorney  General,  the  majority  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  as  well  as  the 


i"Bail  Reform  wn'l  the  Constitutionality 
of  Pre-Trlal  Detention,"  John  N.  Mitchell,  65 
Va.  LJl.,  No.  7,  Nov..  1969,  pps.  1223-42. 


Senate  and  the  House  which  each  passed 
overwhelmingly  a  District  of  Columbia  Crime 
Bill. 

England,  the  source  of  our  common  law, 
has  always  had  and  still  has  "pre-trial  de- 
tention". 

Moreover,  most  if  not  all  of  our  states' 
coroners  always  have  had  the  power  and  au- 
thority for  "preventively  detaining"  those 
they  consider  dangerous  to  society  pending  a 
hearing  to  determine  that  fact  and  upon 
such  determination  there  may  be  commit- 
ment to  an  institution  often  far  more  for- 
bidding than  our  penitentiaries;  yet  no  one 
has  seriously  questioned  the  constitution- 
ality or  propriety  of  coroners  "preventively 
detaining"  on  suspicion  of  dangerous  In- 
sanity pending  the  trial  for  commitment  to 
an  Institution.  And  In  our  rural  sections  even 
today  coroners  may  be  laymen  rather  than 
medical  experts,  yet  every  day  those  who  in 
their  opinion  are  "dangerous"  to  the  com- 
munity because  of  mental  aberrations  are 
"preventively  detained."  The  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Crime  Bill  would  allow  a  legal  ex- 
pert— a  Judge  (before  whom  the  particular 
defendants  may  even  have  appeared  on  re- 
peated charges  of  crimes  of  violence )  to  make 
a  finding  of  "dangerous  to  the  community" 
but  only  after  an  adversary  hearing,  only  for 
a  relatively  short  period  of  time  pending  a 
prompt  trial,  and  with  his  finding  of  dan- 
gerous itself  subject  to  review;  and  with 
the  defendant  fully  enabled  to  assist  his 
attorney  in  prei)arlng  for  trial. 

Finally,  critics  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Crime  Bill  say  it  should  not  be  enacted  be- 
cause it  will  become  a  model  for  similar 
legislation  on  a  nationwide  scale.  If  this  ex- 
periment in  new  techniques  to  combat  what 
is  either  the  first  or  the  second  most  serious 
crisis  in  our  country  (the  crime  explosion) 
demonstrates  its  effectiveness;  and  its  pro- 
visions (as  Initially  enacted  or  as  modified  as 
a  result  of  experience  under  It)  are  shown 
to  have  corrected  at  letist  to  some  extent  the 
Imbalance  presently  favoring  the  rights  of 
those  accused  of  crime  over  the  rights  of  the 
public  to  be  protected  from  crime.  I  would 
hope  It  would  be  followed  on  a  nationwide 
scale. 

Everyone  talks  of  crime:  and  contradictory 
measures  to  solve  the  problem  and  contra- 
dictory statistics  concerning  the  problem  are 
offered.  The  District  of  Columbia  Crime  Bill, 
applicable  to  one  of  our  great  cities,  sup- 
ported by  its  bar  association  and  its  govern- 
ing authority,  offers  a  unique  opportunity  to 
obtain  valuable  empirical  facts. 

For  aU  the  reasons  I  have  stated  in  this 
dissent,  I  strongly  do  dissent  to  the  approval 
of  any  of  the  three  resolutions  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  of  Delegates  by  the  Sec- 
tion of  Individual  Rights  and  Responsibili- 
ties; and  If  In  the  Interim  before  the  meeting 
of  the  House  this  Section  should  also  propose 
a  resolution  urging  opposition  to  S.  30  (the 
Organized  Crime  Bill) ,  I  likewise  dissent  and 
for  the  reasons  herein  stated. 

Response  to  Mr.  Miller 

At  the  Council  meeting  where  the  fore- 
going Resolutions  were  discussed.  Mr.  Miller 
did  not  raise  Jurisdictional  question  or  sub- 
stantive objection.  He  is  recorded  as  voting 
in  favor  of  two  of  the  Resolutions  and  ab- 
staining on  the  third. 
It  is  regrettable  that  Mr.  Miller  should  use 
this  occasion  for  an  attack  on  the  Section. 
Fortunately,  hU  views  do  not  refiect  those  of 
any  member  of  the  Council  and  do  not,  we 
believe,  refiect  the  views  of  otir  membership 
which  is  well  satisfied  with  the  direction  of 
our  activities. 

The  so-called  Jurisdictional  points  now 
raised  by  Mr.  Miller  are  not  well  taken.  The 
Criminal  Law  Section  has  not  objected  to 
our  dealing  with  S.  2601  or  S.  30;  they  have 
welcomed  our  Interest  and  we  theirs,  and.  In 
fact,  we  share  the  same  views,  as  our  Reports 
make  clear. 

As  the  House  knows,  many  subjects  often 
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faU  within  tbe  Jurisdiction  of  more  than 
one  Section.  For  example,  at  the  1968  mid- 
year meeting  of  the  House,  the  Section  on 
Administrative  Law  introduced  a  Resolution 
dealing  with  Immigration  matters  which 
could  Just  as  well  have  been  Initiated  by  the 
Section  of  Judicial  Administration.  At  the 
same  session,  the  Section  on  Real  Property, 
Probate  and  Trust  Law  proposed  a  Resolution 
on  new  administrative  procedures  which 
might  Just  as  well  have  been  introduced  by 
the  Section  of  Administrative  Law.  Numer- 
ous other  examples  can  be  cited.  This  Sec- 
tion, like  other  Sections,  addresses  itself  to 
matters  It  considers  within  the  scope  of  Its 
Interest,  establishes  liaison  with  other  Sec- 
tions where  warranted  and  acts  in  good  faith 
to  carry  out  its  objectives. 

With  respect  to  the  merits  of  the  Resolu- 
tions. Mr.  Miller  does  not  take  up  the  merits 
of  two  of  the  Resolutions  and  discusses  only 
H.R.  16196  (S.  2601).  He  raises  two  points. 
Mr.  Miller's  first  point  here  is  that  most  of 
the  provisions  of  the  blU  were  supported 
in  a  referendum  conducted  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Bar  Association.  Mr.  Miller  ne- 
glects to  note  that:  (1)  the  vote  was  taken 
not  in  any  meeting  but  in  a  mall  ballot;  (2) 
It  has  been  pointed  out  that  most  of  those 
who  replied  were  not  residents  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  were  not  experienced  In  the 
criminal  Justice  field:  (3)  even  so,  the  vote 
was  very  close  and  some  provisions  were  dis- 
approved; and  (4)  the  members  voting  were 
not  given  a  copy  of  the  proposed  bill  to  ex- 
amine. We  believe  that  the  Judgment  of  our 
Council  and  the  Council  of  the  Section  on 
Criminal  Law,  which  gave  this  matter  con- 
siderable study  before  reaching  their  con- 
clusions. Is  sound. 

Mr.  Miller's  second  point  deals  with  pre- 
ventive detention.  The  Board  of  Governors, 
at  its  meeting  of  October,  1969,  authorized 
this  Section  to  testify  against  pending  pre- 
ventive detention  proposals  to  the  extent 
they  were  Inconsisent  with  the  ABA  Mini- 
mum Standards.  That  position  has  already 
been  presented  to  Congressional  Committees 
by  the  Section  on  behalf  of  the  Section.  To 
better  understand  the  falllnps  in  current 
preventive  detention  proposals,  we  are  at- 
taching as  Appendix  E  a  copy  of  such  testi- 
mony presented  by  this  Section  on  behalf 
of  the  Association.  It  fully  answers  the  few 
points  raised  by  Mr.  Miller. 

jEROMt  J.  SHESTACK, 

Chairman. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  also  caU 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  so  they 
may  know  before  they  vote  on  this  mat- 
ter, that  another  section  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association,  the  section  on 
criminal  law  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, condemns  the  provisions  which 
are  incorporated  in  this  bill.  I  aslc  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  recommendations 
and  report  of  the  section  of  criminal  law 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

American  Bar  Association:  Section  of 
Criminal  Law 

Recommendations  on  H.R.  16196  (91st 
Congress.  2d  session),  entitled:  "A  Bill  to  re- 
organize the  courts  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  revise  the  procedures  for  handling 
Juveniles  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  to 
codify  title  23  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Code,  and  for  other  purposes." 

Whereas,  there  Is  pending  In  Conference 
Committee  In  the  Congress  H.R.  16196,  and 

Whereas,  a  majority  of  the  Council  of  the 
Section  of  Crlmtoal  Law  of  the  ABA  believe 
that  tills  proposed  legislation  contains  cer- 
tain provisions  relating  to  criminal  law  and 
procedure  which  Involve  policy  of  a  national 


dimension  and  are  not  simply  related  to  the 
problems  of  criminal  Justice  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and 

Whereas,  a  number  of  these  provisions  are 
unacceptable  to  a  majority  of  the  Council 
in  their  present  form  for  reasons  of  policy 
and  law  or  because  they  are  inconsistent 
with  certain  Standards  of  Criminal  Justice 
previously  adopted  by  the  Council  and  the 
ABA,  and 

Whereas,  the  Council  desires  to  assist  the 
Congress  to  Improve  the  administration  of 
criminal  Justice  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
as  a  model  for  the  nation  consistent  with 
Constitutional  requirements  and  the  policies 
embodied  in  the  Standards  of  Criminal  Jus- 
tice previously  adopted  by  the  ABA, 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved:  that  the 
Board  of  Governors  and/or  the  House  of 
Delegates  of  the  ABA  recommend  to  the 
Congress  the  following: 

1.  That  No.  14-305  (b)  of  Title  I  (p.  184, 
H.R.  16196)  be  stricken  and  that  there  be 
substituted  in  Its  place  the  language  of  Sec. 
203  (4),  Title  U,  of  S.  2601  P.S.  4524  as 
amended  to  incorporate  the  holding  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Circuit  In  Luck  v.  U.S.  348  Fed.  2d  763  ( 1965) . 

2.  That  Sec.  201  of  Title  H  (beg.  p.  301, 
H.R.  16196)  be  stricken  and  that  there  be 
substituted  in  its  place  a  provision  Incorpo- 
rating Standards  2.5(b)  and  3.1  (c)  of  the 
ABA  SUndards  Relating  to  Sentencing  Alter- 
natives which  have  been  approved  by  the 
ABA. 

3.  That  sections  204  and  205  of  Title  II 
(beg.  p.  304,  H.R.  16196)  be  stricken  and  that 
there  be  substituted  in  their  place  provi- 
sions Incorporating  the  ABA  Standards  Re- 
lating to  Sentencing  Alternatives  which  have 
been  approved  by  the  ABA. 

4.  That  Sec.  207  (5)  (d)  of  Title  II  (H.R. 
16196)  be  stricken  and  that  there  be  sub- 
stituted  in  its  place  a  provision  consistent 

jJith  the  relevant  holding  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit 
in  Bolton  V.  Harris.  395  Fed.  2d  642. 

5.  That  Sec.  207  (6)  (J)  of  Title  n  (p.  309, 
H.R.  16196)    be  stricken. 

6.  That  Sec.  23-103  of  Title  II  (p.  318.  H.R. 
16196)  be  amended  by  striking  the  words  be- 
ginning "may  disclose  .  .  ."  on  line  11,  p.  318 
and  ending  "in  the  case,"  on  line  14,  p.  318, 
inclusive,  and  substituting  in  their  place 
language  Incorporating  Standards  4.3,  4.4  and 
4.5  of  the  ABA  Standards  Relating  to  Sen- 
tencing Alternatives  which  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  ABA. 

7.  That  No.  23-112  of  Title  n  (p.  330,  H.R. 
16196)  be  stricken  and  that  there  be  sub- 
stituted in  Its  place  a  provision  Incorporating 
Standard  3-4  of  the  ABA  Standards  Relating 
to  Sentencing  Alternatives  which  have  been 
approved  by  the  ABA. 

8.  That  Sec.  23-521  ( f )  (6)  Of  Title  U  (p.  339, 
H.R.  16196)  be  stricken  and  that  there  be 
substituted  in  its  place  the  language  of  Sec. 
23-522 (c)  (2)  of  S.  2601.  as  amended. 

9.  That  Sec.  23-591  (c)  of  Title  II  (p.  366, 
H.R.  16196)  be  stricken  and  that  there  be 
substituted  In  its  place  the  language  of  Sec. 
23-524(a)  of  S.  2601,  as  amended. 

10.  That  the  pro\-lslons  of  Sec.  23-522(c) 
(2)  and  Sec.  23-524 ( a)  of  S.  2601,  as  amended, 
be  Included  In  H.R.  16196  with  regard  to 
arrests  as  well  ,ts  searches. 

11.  That  sections  23-541  to  23-544  of  Title 
n  (beg.  p.  344,  H.R.  16196)  be  stricken  and 
that  there  be  substituted  in  their  place  pro- 
visions incorporating  the  amendments  to  the 
tentative  draft  of  the  ABA  Standards  Relat- 
ing to  Electronic  Surveillance  recommended 
by  the  Council  of  the  Section  of  Criminal 
Law  and  submitted  to  the  House  of  Delegates 
of  the  ABA.  (Submitted  as  report  with  rec- 
ommendF.tlon  June  17,  1970) 

12.  That  Sec.  23  1322  of  Title  n  (p.  402, 
H.R.  16196)  be  stricken  and  that  there  be 
substituted  In  Its  place  a  provision  incorpo- 
rating the  ABA  Standards  on  Pretrial  Release 
which  ha\e  been  approved  by  the  ABA. 

13.  That  Title  IV  of  H.R.  16196  be  stricken. 


And  be  It  further  resolved:  that  the  Sec- 
tion of  Criminal  Law  be  authorized  by  the 
Board  of  Governors  and/or  the  House  of 
Delegates  of  the  ABA  to  communicate  these 
recommendations  to  the  appropriate  Com- 
mittees of  Congress  on  behalf  of  the  ABA. 

REPORT 

Provisions  on  which  the  Council  took  no 
action  on  the  ground  that  they  dealt  with 
Court  reorganization  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia or  with  institutions  or  legal  provi- 
sions peculiarly  relating  to  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

1.  Title  I  of  H.R.  16196  (pages  1-300)  deal- 
ing with  Court  reorganization  and  other  sub- 
stantive and  procedural  provisions  particu- 
larly relating  to  the  District  of  Columbia. 

2.  Title  ni  (pages  428-436,  H.R.  16196)  re- 
lating to  the  Public  Defender  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

3.  Title  V  (pages  436-438,  H.R.  16196)  re- 
lating to  transfer  of  certain  prison  facilities 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

4.  Title  VI  (p.  438,  HJl.  16196)  relating  to 
abolition  of  Commission  to  revise  the  Penal 
Code  of  the  District  of  Columbia: 

(b)  Provisions  on  which  the  Council  took 
action. 

1.  Title  I— No.  14-305(b)  HJt.  16196  (p. 
184)  relating  to  use  of  prior  conviction  to  Im- 
peach witness.  The  Council  disapproved  this 
provision  and  Instead  approved  S.  2601,  as 
amended.  Title  n.  Sec.  203(4)  with  the  rec- 
ommendation that  S.  2601  be  amended  to  in- 
clude the  right  of  the  Court  to  have  discre- 
tion to  pass  upon  the  use  of  a  prior  record 
of  conviction  as  contained  in  the  decision  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia Circuit  In  Luck  v.  U.S. 

2.  Title  n— Criminal  Law  and  Procedure 
(H.R.  16196)  : 

(a)  Sections  201,  204  and  256,  relating  to 
sentencing  of  multiple  offenders  and  sen- 
tencing provisions  for  certain  felonies. 

(1)  The  Council  disapproved  these  provi- 
sions on  the  ground  they  were  Inconsistent 
with  the  ABA  Standards  relating  to  sentenc- 
ing alternatives  and  recommended  amend- 
ments Incorporating  the  ABA  Standards. 
They  lack  clarity  and  specific  criteria  help- 
ful to  a  sentencing  Judge  and  also  provide 
for  mandatory  imprisonment  which  Is  In- 
consistent with  correctional  policies  recom- 
mended by  most  experts  in  the  field  of  cor- 
rections. 

(b)  No.  23-103  (p.  318)  relating  to  avail- 
ability of  pre-sentence  report  to  defendant 
prior  to  sentence.  The  Council  disapproved 
this  section  on  the  ground  It  was  Inconsistent 
with  Standards  4.3,  4.4  and  4.5  of  the  ABA 
Standards  Relating  to  Sentencing  Alterna- 
tives and  Procedures  which  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  House  of  Delegates  of  the  ABA 
and  recommended  amendments  incorporat- 
ing the  ABA  Standards. 

(c)  #207  (5(d)  H.R.  16196  (p.  311)  relat- 
ing to  automatic  commitment  of  a  defendant 
acquitted  on  ground  of  Insanity.  The  Council 
disapproved  this  provision  and  recommended 
It  be  amended  to  be  consistent  with  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Circuit  In  Bolton  v.  U.S.  396 
Fed.  2d  642  which  requires  a  due  process 
hearing  on  the  present  mental  condition  of 
the  defendant. 

(d)  #207(6)  (J)  HJR.  16196  (p.  311)  relat- 
ing to  placing  a  bxirden  of  proof  on  the  de- 
fendant to  prove  Insanity.  The  Council  dis- 
approved this  provision  and  recommended 
that  It  be  amended  to  conform  to  existing 
law  which  requires  the  prosecution  to  prove 
the  defendant  sane  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt  when  the  defendant  places  his  sanity 
in  question  and  produces  some  evidence  to 
support  his  defense. 

(e)  #23-112  relating  to  consecutive  sen- 
tences. The  Council  disapproved  this  section 
on  the  ground  It  Is  inconsistent  with  Stand- 
ard 3.4  of  the  ABA  Standards  Relating  to 
Sentencing  Alternatives  which  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  House  of  Delegates  of  the  ABA 
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and  recommended  an  amendment  incorpo- 
rating the  ABA  Standards. 

(f)  #23-521(f)(6)  (p.  339)  relating  to 
content  of  search  warrants  and  #23-591  (c) 
(p.  366)  relating  to  execution  of  search  war- 
rants without  prior  notification.  These  are 
the  provisions  popularly  referred  to  as  "No- 
knock"  provisions.  The  Council  disapproved 
these  provisions  In  H.R.  16196  and  approved 
instead  Sec.  23-522(c)  (2)  and  Sec.  23-524(a) 
of  S.  2601,  as  amended,  on  the  ground  that 
these  provisions  of  the  Senate  Bill  are  more 
consistent  with  present  law.  The  action  of 
the  Council  would  apply  to  arrests  in  the 
same  manner. 

(g)  #23-541  to  #23-544  Incl.  relating  to 
wire  interceptions  and  interceptions  of  oral 
communications.  The  Council  disapproved 
these  sections  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
Inconsistent  with  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions In  the  Berger,  Katz,  and  Alderman 
cases  (Berger  v.  New  York,  388  U.S.  41  ( 1967) ; 
Katz  V.  U.S.  389  U.S.  347  (1967)  and  Alder- 
man V.  U.S.  394  U.S.  165  (1969) )  and  recom- 
mended that  they  be  amended  to  Incorporate 
the  draft  provisions  which  the  Council  has 
previously  unanimously  approved  and  which 
will  be  submitted  to  the  House  of  Delegates 
as  an  alternative  to  the  ABA  tentative  draft 
relating  to  Electronic  Surveillance. 

(h)  #23-1322  relating  to  Preventive  De- 
tention. The  Council  disapproved  this  section 
as  being  Inconsistent  with  the  ABA  Standards 
Relating  to  Pre-Trlal  Release  approved  by  the 
House  of  Delegates  of  the  ABA  and  recom- 
mended amendments  incorporating  the  ABA 
Standards. 

3.  Title  IV— H.R.  16196  (p.  435)  relating 
to  attorney  fees  In  wrongful  arrest  actions 
against  police. 

(a)   The  Council  disapprovei  this  Title  on 
the  ground  It  was  against  public  policy. 
Respectfully  submitted, 
H.  Eugene  BREmENBACH,  Chairm,an. 

June  16,  1970. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  for  many 
yearj  we  have  had  some  of  the  finest 
lawyers  in  the  United  States  serving  in 
various  sections  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  on  such  subjects  as  criminal 
law  and  the  rights  of  Individuals.  As  a 
result  of  their  studies  they  have  de- 
veloped minimum  standards  which 
should  be  followed  in  the  administra- 
tion of  criminal  justice  and  in  recog- 
nizing the  basic  rights  of  the  individual 
American  citizens. 

These  reports  point  out  that  this  con- 
ference report  offends  virtually  every  one 
of  these  minimum  standards  which  have 
been  adopted  by  some  of  the  ablest 
lawyers  in  the  United  States  who  study 
law  for  the  purpose  of  having  soimd  law 
and  not  for  any  personal  purposes  what- 
soever. 

Not  only  have  these  two  sections  of 
the  American  Bar  Association  condemned 
the  bill,  but  I  have  scores  and  scores  of 
telegrams  from  great  teachers  of  law 
throughout  this  Nation  and  scores  and 
scores  of  telegrams  from  great  lawyers 
throughout  this  Nation  condemning  the 
conference  report. 

At  this  point  I  should  like  to  read  a 
telegram  which  I  received  from  MasTiard 
J.  Toll,  president  of  the  National  Legal 
Aid  and  Defender  Association.  The  tele- 
gram is  addressed  to  me  and  reads: 
District  of  Columbia  Crime  Bill 

The  National  Legal  Aid  and  Defender  As- 
sociation strongly  opposes  the  provision  of 
S.  2601  (companion  to  H.R.  16196)  granting 
permissive  authority  for  no-knock  searches 
and  preventive  detention  of  those  acctised  of 
crtnie  NLADA  resolution  adopted  October 
29,   1969,  reads:    Whereas,  Senate  bill  2600 


amends  the  Ball  Reform  Act  of  1966  by  grant- 
ing authority  to  Federal  courts  to  detain 
certain  defendants  found  to  be  dangerous 
and  whereas,  the  concept  of  preventive  de- 
tention. 

As  embodied  in  such  legislation  was  also 
specifically  rejected  by  the  American  Bar 
Association  project  on  minimum  standards 
In  its  minimimi  standards  relating  to  pre- 
trial release  approved  by  the  American  Bar 
A&oclation  House  of  Delegates  in  1968  based 
on  the  many  constitutional  and  practical 
objections  to  such  concepts;  that  the  Asso- 
ciation opposes  the  preventive  detention 
amendment  of  the  act  that  would  permit 
the  practice  of  'preventive  detention,'  and  at 
this  time  NLADA  urges  the  Congress  not  to 
enact  such  provision  into  law. 

This  legislation  would  establish  a  most 
dangerous  precedent — which  might  prompt 
similar  legislation  In  the  various  States.  The 
bin  is  entirely  Inconsistent  with  the  spirit 
of  liberty  and  due  process  as  exempUfied  by 
our  Constitution. 

We  respectfully  urge  you  to  vote  against  It. 
Mayn.\rd  J.  Toll, 
President.  National  Legal  Aid  and  De- 
fender Association. 

I  have  received  the  following  telegram 
from  Dean  Howard  R.  Sacks  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Connecticut  Law  School: 

Urge  you  support  recommittal  to  confer- 
ence of  District  of  Columbia  antl  crime  bill 
concur  fully  with  sentiments  expressed  in 
July  sixteenth  letter  to  you  from  several  Yale 
law  faculty  members.  Believe  there  Is  stUl 
time  to  draft  sensible  bill  which  will  help 
curb  crime  without  curbing  individual 
rights. 

Mr.  President,  I  sisk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  a  telegram  I  received  from 
Jerome  J.  Shestack,  chairman  of  the 
Section  of  Individual  Rights  and  Re- 
sponsibilities of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation, condemning  the  provisions  in- 
corporated in  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

In  reply  to  your  inquiry,  there  is  no  change 
in  the  position  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion with  respect  to  preventive  detention.  As 
testified  to  before  your  committee  the  ABA 
is  on  record  as  opposing  preventive  deten- 
tion proposals  of  the  kind  now  before  the 
Senate  as  inconsistent  with  the  standards  on 
pre-trial  release  adopted  by  the  ABA.  Both 
the  section  of  criminal  law  and  the  section 
of  individual  rights  and  responsibilities  of 
the  ABA  have  carefully  studied  the  various 
preventive  detention  proposals  and  have 
found  that  they  conflict  In  approach  and 
philosophy  with  standards  which  the  House 
of  delegates  of  the  ABA  has  adopted. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Mr.  President,  some  of 
the  most  objectionable  provisions  were 
embodied  originally  in  the  House  bill,  and 
all  of  them  are  now  embodied  in  the  con- 
ference report. 

I  read  into  the  Record  a  telegram 
which  I  received  from  Stephen  B.  Gold- 
berg, professor  of  Constitutional  Law  of 
the  University  of  Illinois,  reading  as  fol- 
lows: 

I  urge  you  to  continue  your  opposition  to 
the  pending  District  of  Columbia  crime  bill. 
Pretrial  detention  and  no-knock  provisions 
probably  unconstitutional  and  clearly  no  so- 
lution to  legitimate  concerns  relating  to 
crime  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  President,  I  hold  in  my  hand  a 
telegram  from  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished lawyers  in  the  United  States, 
Albert  E.  Jenner,  Jr.,  of  Chicago,  a  for- 


mer president  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation. It  is  addressed  to  me  and  reads 
as  follows: 

As  a  member  of  National  Committee 
Against  Preventive  Detention,  member  of 
American  Bar  Association  House  of  Delegates, 
member  of  American  Bar  Association  Coun- 
cil of  Section  of  Individual  Rights  and  Re- 
sponsibilities, and  member  of  National  Law- 
yers Committee  for  CivU  Rights  Under  Law, 
I  commend  your  opposition  to  the  preventive 
detention  provisions  of  the  D.C.  crime  bill. 
In  my  Judgment  enactment  of  the  preven- 
tive detention  provisions  of  the  D.C.  crime 
bill  would  be  an  unfortunate  and  insidious 
material  erosion  of  individual  liberties  un- 
der our  Constitution.  It  will  be  but  the 
camel's  nose  under  the  tent. 

I  received  a  telegram  from  Charles  D. 
Venturo,  of  Denver,  Colo.,  addressed  to 
me  and  reading  as  follows ; 

Congratulations  on  commonsense  that 
was  used  on  slopping  the  National  Capital 
Crime  Control  Bill.  Continue  the  excellent 
work  you  are  doing  In  ttiis  field.  If  this  blU 
is  passed  we  are  indeed  lost.  Stop  this  bill 
if  America  is  to  be  safe  and  free. 

I  have  a  telegram  from  Hazel  M.  Mur- 
dock,  of  the  city  of  Washington,  ad- 
dressed to  me  and  reading  as  follows : 

I  wholeheartedly  admire  and  support  j'our 
stand  on  no  knock  and  detention  provisions 
of  D.C.  crime  bill.  Please  continue  your  re- 
sistance to  erosion  of  Constitutional  rights 
and  liberties.  I  am  white  middle-aged  D.C. 
resident  bom  Houston,  Texas,  who  cannot 
vote. 

I  have  a  telegram  from  David  H.  Ver- 
non, of  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  addressed  to  me 
and  reading  as  follows: 

Urge  defeat  of  preventive  detention  provi- 
sion D.C.  crime  bill.  Speedy  trial  not  preven- 
tive detention   only  reasonable  answer. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  telegram  from 
Anna  Weston,  chairman  of  the  Hawkeye 
area  chapter  of  Iowa  Civil  Liberties 
Union,  of  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  which  reads: 

Hawkeye  Area  Chapter  of  Iowa  Civil  Lib- 
erties Union  strongly  urges  defeat  of  pre- 
ventive detention  provision  D.C.  crime  bill. 

I  also  have  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Mi- 
chael A.  Quintana,  of  Denver,  Colo., 
which  like  the  others  I  have  read,  op- 
poses enactment  of  this  proposal.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  telegram  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
gram was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Congratulations  on  commonsense  that 
was  used  on  stopping  the  national  capital 
crime  control  bill.  Continue  the  excellent 
work  you  are  doing  In  this  field.  If  this  bill 
is  passed  we  are  Indeed  lost.  Stop  this  bill 
If  America  is  to  be  safe  and  free. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  also  have 
a  letter  from  the  dean  of  the  Yale  Uni- 
versity Law  School,  signed  by  the  fol- 
lowing members  of  the  faculty  of  Yale 
Law  School:  Ralph  S.  Brown,  Jr.,  Den- 
nis E.  Curtis.  John  Hart  Ely,  Thomas  I. 
Emerson.  Daniel  J.  Freed,  Abraham  S. 
Goldstein,  Burke  Marshall.  Louis  H.  Pol- 
lak,  Fred  Rodell,  Clyde  W.  Summers, 
Harry  H.  Wellingrton,  and  Eugene  V. 
Rostow. 

Tills  letter  is  accompanied  by  a  letter 
from  the  dean  of  the  Yale  University 
Law  School,  Dean  Lewis  Pollak,  and  the 
original  letter  is  addressed  to  the  two 
distinguished  Senators  from  Connecti- 
cut, and  reads  as  follows: 
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We  wrlt«  to  expreaa  awe  conviction  that 
It  would  b«  gravely  prejudicial  to  the  orderly 
administration  of  Jiistlce  lor  Congress  to 
adopt  the  District  ol  Columbia  AnU-Crtme 
BUI  m  the  form  in  which  It  waa  repwted 
out  by  the  House-Senate  Conference  Com- 
mittee on  July  13. 

The  bill  of  course  contains  many  desirable 
features— thoee  relating,  for  example,  to  the 
reorganization  and  expansion  of  the  District 
of  Columbia's  Judicial  system.  But  the  bill 
also  contains  many  provisions,  chiefly  drawn 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  version 
of  the  bill,  which  led  Senator  Ervln,  last 
March,  to  characterize  the  House  version  as 
being  "as  full  of  unconstitutional  provi- 
sions, unjust  provisions,  and  unwise  provi- 
sions as  a  mangy  dog  is  with  fleas."  Among 
the  provisions  that  cause  us  greatest  con- 
cern are  those  which  would  (1)  authorize 
pre-trial  "preventive  detention,"  (2)  weaken 
the  procedural  protections  of  Juvenile*,  (3) 
establish  new  categorlea  of  harsh  manda- 
tory minimum  sentences,  and  (4)  give  am- 
biguous legislative  sanction  to  "no  knock" 
searches.  Less  Important  practically,  but  of 
enormous  importance  symbolically.  Is  the 
provision  which  would  require  the  plaintiff 
In  a  suit  against  a  policeman  for  false  ar- 
rest to  pay  the  defendant's  attorney's  fees 
even  when  the  plaintiff  prevails  on  the  mer- 
its: legislation  of  this  sort  mocks  the  very 
concept  of  even-handed  enforcement  of  the 
laws. 

I  digress  from  the  reading  of  the  letter 
at  this  point  to  remark  that  one  of  the 
few  good  things  that  the  conference 
committee  did  in  its  consideration  of  this 
bill  was  to  strike  out  this  provision  which 
would  have  required  a  plaintiff,  who  re- 
covered a  verdict  and  a  judgment 
against  a  police  ^oflBcer  for  false  arrest, 
to  pay  the  coimsel  fees  of  the  police  offi- 
cer. When  it  was  called  to  public  atten- 
tion that  the  bill  contained  such  a  pro- 
vision as  that,  that  was  too  much  even 
for  the  conferees  to  swallow;  and  I  must 
say,  Mr.  President,  without  meaning 
smything  of  a  derogatory  nature,  that 
they  have  the  most  inordinate  swallow- 
ing capacity  of  any  group  of  distin- 
guished citizens  I  have  ever  been  privi- 
leged to  know. 

To  resume  the  reading  of  this  letter 
from  the  faculty  of  Yale  University: 

Three  facte  underscore  the  aignlflcance  of 
the  proposed  legislation :  The  first  Is  that  the 
District  of  Columbia  Is  the  nation's  capital. 
The  second  is  that  you  who  :iOvern  the  Dis- 
trict are  not  accountable  to  those  who  reside 
there.  The  third  Is  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  residents  of  the  District  you 
govern  are  black.  If  Congress  enacts  sound 
legislation,  lt«  handiwork  may  rightfully 
serve  as  a  model  for  state  legislatures  across 
the  land.  If  Congrees — acting  In  haste  and 
vlndlctlveness  and  unconcern  for  constitu- 
tional and  prudential  limitations — adopts 
the  bill  as  it  now  stands,  its  handiwork  will 
simply  evidence  man's  Inhumanity  to  man. 

We  lu-ge  that  the  bill  be  recommitted  to 
conference. 

Mr.  President,  that  Is  a  rather  strong 
statement,  signed  by  12  distinguished 
law  teachers.  They  say  that  if  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  approves  this 
conference  report  as  it  now  stands,  its 
handiwork  will  simply  evidence  man's 
inhumanity  to  man. 

Mr.  President,  on  Friday  of  last  week, 
I  called  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  provisions  of  this  bill  dealing  with 
habitual  criminals. 

On  page  142  of  the  conference  bill,  we 
find  section  201.  This  section  has  three 
provisions  which  decree  that  persons  who 


repeat  criminal  offenses  shall  suffer  in- 
creased punishment;  and  it  provides 
among  other  things,  that  a  person  who 
is  convicted  of  as  many  as  three  felon- 
ies in  the  District  of  Columbia  can  be 
given  life  imprisonment. 

Mr.  President,  under  the  law  of  this 
land,  these  persons  carmot  be  given  in- 
creased punishment  for  life  or  for  a  long 
term  of  years  unless  it  is  found,  first, 
that  they  committed  a  felony,  and  sec- 
ond, that  they  had  committed  two  other 
felonies  before  they  committed  the  third 
felony. 

The  provision  of  this  bill  which  under- 
takes to  implement  the  provisions  about 
habitual  criminals  is  found  on  page  154, 
and  is  embodied  in  section  23-111. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  copy  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  I  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that 
every  Member  of  this  body  has  sworn  to 
uphold  the  provisions  of  this  Constitu- 
tion. I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
that  none  of  us  has  taken  any  oath  to 
uphold  the  provisions  of  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  just  like  to  say, 
"You  cannot  do  both."  A  Senator  cannot 
abide  by  his  obligation  to  support  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
support  the  crime  bill,  too. 

I  say  that  because  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  says  that  no  person 
shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital  or 
otherwise  infamous  crime  unless  on  a 
presentment  or  indictment  of  a  grand 
jury.  That  is  what  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  says.  t 

But  this  District  of  Columbia  crime 
bill,  in  section  23-111,  says  that  a  man 
could  be  prosecuted  upon  a  charge  of 
infamous  crimes,  which  will  result  in  his 
imprisonment  up  to  3  years,  without  his 
ever  being  indicted  by  a  grand  jury.  I  am 
astounded  to  find  such  a  provision  as 
that  in  this  crime  bill. 

Then  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  says,  in  another  provision  of  the 
fifth  amendment,  that  no  person  shall  be 
compelled  in  any  criminal  case  to  be  a 
witness  against  himself. 

But  section  23-111  of  this  bill  says  that 
a  man  can  be  compelled  to  be  a  witness 
against  himself.  It  says  that  the  district 
attorney  or  prosecuting  attorney,  when 
he  seeks  to  have  a  person  subjected  to 
these  increased  punishments  as  a  ha- 
bitual offender,  serves  upon  the  defend- 
ant a  copy  of  an  information  alleging 
the  previous  offenses  against  the  de- 
fendant, and  it  says  here  that  the  de- 
fendant must  file  a  response  to  that  in- 
formation, and  he  must  say  whether  he 
committed  those  offenses  or  whether  he 
did  not. 

It  says,  therefore,  that  he  has  to  In- 
criminate himself,  and  that  is  contrary 
to  the  fifth  amendment.  It  not  only  vio- 
lates the  fifth  amendment,  but  it  violates 
these  other  provisions. 

The  original  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  In  section  2  of  article  m,  says : 

The  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  In  cases  of 
Impeachment,  shall  be  by  Jury. 

When  the  Bill  of  Rights  was  added  to 
the  Constitution,  those  who  drafted  and 
ratified  It  put  a  second  guaranty  of  the 
right  of  trial  by  Jury  In  this  provision  of 
the  sixth  amendment. 


In  all  criminal  prosecutions  the  accused 
shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public 
trial  by  an  Impartial  Jury  of  the  state  and 
district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been 
committed. 

That  is  what  the  Constitution  says  in 
two  places — that  the  trial  of  all  crimes 
shall  be  by  a  jury.  But  section  23-111 
says  that  when  a  person  is  charged  with 
being  a  habitual  criminal,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  he  shall  have  no  right 
of  trial  by  jury,  that  the  case  shall  be 
tried  by  a  judge  without  a  jury. 

It  does  not  say  only  that,  but  more. 
The  due  process  clause  has  been  uni- 
formly interpreted  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  to  place  upon  the 
prosecution  the  burden  of  establishing 
the  guilt  of  a  defendant  before  he  can 
be  punished.  That  Is  what  the  Consti- 
tution says.  Not  only  does  it  say  that, 
but  also,  it  says  that  the  prosecution 
must  establish  his  guilt  beyond  a  reason- 
able doubt  from  the  testimony.  But  that 
is  not  what  this  bill  says  in  respect  to  ha- 
bitual offenders.  It  says  that  the  burden 
is  on  the  habitual  offender  to  show  that 
he  is  not  due  to  receive  this  increased 
punlsment,  and  it  says  that  he  must  show 
that  by  the  greater  weight  of  the 
evidence. 

Never  in  my  long  experience  in  the 
Senate  or  in  my  experience  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  or  in  my  experience 
as  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  North 
Carolina  have  I  seen  one  section  of  one 
bill  which  violated  as  many  provisions 
of  the  Constitution  as  does  section  23- 
111.  It  violates  the  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution that  says  no  man  can  be  placed 
on  trial  for  an  infamous  crime — that  is. 
a  felony,  under  Federal  law,  or  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  for  more  than  a  year — 
except  upon  an  indictment  by  a  grand 
jury.  It  shows  the  contempt  for  that  pro- 
vision of  the  Constitution,  and  it  shows 
contempt  also  for  that  provision  of  the 
Constitution  which  says  that  every  man  is 
entitled  to  a  trial  by  jury  before  he  can 
be  punished.  Yet,  it  says  here  in  the  con- 
ference bill  that  there  is  going  to  be  a 
trial  by  the  judge  and  not  by  a  jury. 

All  the  case  law  is  to  the  effect,  and 
the  Constitution  is  to  the  effect,  that  the 
burden  is  on  the  prosecution  to  prove  the 
guilt  of  the  defendant  beyond  a  reason- 
able doubt  from  the  testimony.  This  sec- 
tion says  that  is  not  so.  This  section  says 
that  the  burden  is  on  the  defendant  to 
show  that  he  is  not  to  be  punished  as  a 
habitual  criminal  and  that  he  must  show 
it  by  the  greater  weight  of  the  evidence. 

Last  Friday  I  called  the  attention  of 
to  Senate  to  decisions  of  the  supreme 
courts  of  some  25  or  more  States  which 
have  habitual  criminal  laws,  and  those 
decisions  are  to  the  effect  that  a  person 
cannot  be  tried  as  a  habitual  criminal 
except  by  a  jury;  that  he  cannot  be  con- 
victed of  being  a  habitual  criminal  except 
by  evidence  which  satisfies  a  jury  beyond 
a  reasonable  doubt  of  his  guilt — that  is, 
that  he  committed  the  previous  offenses. 
Yet,  this  bill  shows  a  contempt  for  at 
least  five  separate  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution. If  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
vote  for  this  bill,  they  will  have  to  vote 
for  a  bill  which  In  one  section  only,  hav- 
ing nothing  to  do  with  preventive  deten- 
tion and  having  nothing  to  do  with  no- 
knock  provisions,  violates  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  which  every 
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Member  of  Congress  has  taken  an  oath 
or  made   an  afflrmatlon   that  he  will 
support. 
I  yield  the  floor. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  SECRE- 
TARY OF  THE  SENATE  TO  RE- 
CEIVE AND  THE  PRESIDENT  PRO 
TEMPORE  OR  THE  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE  TO  SIGN 
DULY  ENROLLED  BILLS  DURING 
ADJOURNMENT  OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to 
receive  duly  enrolled  bills  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  and  the  Acting  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  be  authorized  to  sign 
duly  enrolled  bills  during  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Senate  until  midnight  to- 
morrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  11  AJ^. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  be  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate.  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  In  adjournment  until  11  a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
p.m.)  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row, Wednesday,  July  22,  1970,  at  11  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  July  21, 1970: 

U.S.  Marshal 
Johnny  M.  Towns,  of  Alabama,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal   for   the  northern  district   of   Ala- 
bama for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Roy  Lee 
Call,  retiring. 

Communications  Satellite  Cobporation 
Rudolph  A.  Peterson,  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Communications  Satellite  Corporation  until 
the  date  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Cor- 
poration In  1973,  vice  William  W.  Hagerty. 

In  the   Coast  Gttard 
The  following-named  temporary  officers  to 
be  permanent  commissioned  officers  of  the 
Coast   Guard    in    the    grade    of    lieutenant 
(Jxmlor  grade) : 

P^sderlck  K.  Famer      Michael  W.  OUvo 
James  Q.  Lester  James  L.  Phaup 

Ellis  W.  Grimes  Marvin  L.  Grler.  Sr. 

Lywald  W.  Hendricks  Robert  G.  Glpe 
Michael  J.  Schlehl        Howard  A.  Tawney 
Larry  E.  Sartln  Michael  F.  Cook 

Robert  D.  Bowen  Robert  J.  Sancrant 

John  F.  Ebersole  John  R.  Neu 

Henry  D.  Jacoby  Harry  F.  Schmecht 


Joseph  P.  Solometo,  Jr 
Roland  W.  Callls 
James  T.  Marcotte 
George  S.  McDowell, 

Jr. 
WUllam  R.  Paul 
John  B.  Cullens 
Raymond  J.  Pratte 
Robert  A.  Danforth 
Ronald  D.  Lapp 
Pftrry  A.  Biles 
James  T.  Cushman 
John  H.  Cragln  II 
William  E.  Wyche,  Jr. 
William  G.  Whetstone 
Wllburn  K.  Elklns 
Donald  C.  Crooks 
Richard  B.  Dlsharoon 
Richard  G.  McLean 
Richard  D.  Wescott 
August  E.  Redllnger 
Charles  H.  Eason 
James  M.  Hough 
Robert  W.  McKee 
James  H.  Thomson 
John  D.  Derenthal 
Joe  P.  Poteat 
Edward  K.  Mullan 
Robert  N.  Lynch 
Kenneth  N.  Ryan 
Michael  D.  Rems 
Anatol  Rozumny 
George  L.  Vanbelkum 
Stephen  W.  Clark 
Jack  A.  Lang 
Jerome  C.  Cobb  II 
James  L.  MacDonald 
Winston  O.  Churchill 
Richard  C.  Motter 
Robert  W.  Sltton 


.Bennett  C.  Osborne 
Larry  G.  Blckmore 
James  J.  Shaw,  Jr. 
Terence  T.  Post 
Terence  M.  O'Connell 
Richard  L.  Zelders 
Leo  B.  Tyo 
Roger  D.  Enstrom 
Warren  C.  Hoyt 
Harvey  B.  Packard 
Dallas  G.  Schmidt.  Jr. 
Peter  R.  Hoffman 
Jerald  B.  Ralney 
Robert  A.  Byers 
David  G.  Johnson 
Rob  R.  Hathaway 
Donald  D.  Stansell 
WUIU  E.  Sanders 
Douglas  J.  Wood 
Wallace  R.  Potvln 
WUllam  Z.  Erwln 
Keith  King 
Dale  E.  Long 
Donald  L.  Melnen 
Ralph  B.  Si;elnfeldt 
Gerald  A.  Parr 
Roger  A.  Garlow 
Leonard  M  Strong 
Christopher  D.  WUlls 
WUllam  R.  Knight  in 
Michael  E.  Mallnieml 
Ronald  R.  Crocker 
Jerry  L.  Echols 
Robert  V.  Renaud 
Danford  A.  Sllva 
Francis  R.  Tardlff 
John  A.  Buzga 
James  E.  Doyle 
Lawrence  L.  Jenkins 
WllUam  B.  Clow 


The  following-named  oflloers  of  the  Coast 
Guard  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant : 


Edward  C. 

Cummlngs  III 
Frederick  K.  Parner 
James  O.  Lester 
Ellis  W.  Grimes 
Lywald  W.  Hendricks 
Michael  J.  Schlehl 
Larry  E.  Sartln 
Robert  D.  Bowen 
John  F.  Ebersole 
Henry  D.  Jacoby 
Michael  W.  Ollvo 
James  L.  Phaup 
Marvin  L. 

Grler,  Sr. 
Robert  G.  Glpe 
Howard  A.  Tawney 
Michael  F.  Cook 
Robert  J.  Sancrant 
John  R.  Neu 
Harry  F.-  Schmecht 
Joseph  P. 

Solometo,  Jr. 
Roland  W.  Callls 
James  T.  Marcotte 
George  S. 

McDowell.  Jr. 
William  R.  Paul 
John  B.  Cullens 
Raymond  J.  Pratte 
Robert  A.  Danforth 
Ronald  D.  Lapp 
Perry  A.  Biles 
James  T.  Cushman 
John  H.  Cragln  II 
William  E.  Wyche,  Jr. 
William  G.  Whetstone 
Wllburn  K.  Elklns 
Donald  C.  Crooks 
Richard  B.  Dlsharoon 
Richard  O.  McLean 
Richard  D.  Wescott 
August  E.  Redllnger 
Charles  H.  Eason 
James  M.  Hough 
Robert  W.  McKee 
James  H.  Thomson 
John  D.  Derenthal 
Joe  F.  Poteat 


Edward  K.  Mullan 
Robert  N.  Lynch 
Kenneth  N.  Ryan 
Michael  D.  Rems 
Anatol  Rozumny 
George  L.  Vanbelkum 
John  W.  Reiter 
Richard  J.  Andrews 
Jon  W.  Young 
Tom  H.  Graening 
Mark  E.  Llbby 
James  A.  Fetters 
Charles  M.  Wrlghter 
Robert  G.  Frame 
John  H.  Dlstln 
Michael  K.  Bell 
Evan  L.  Stoll,  Jr. 
Bruce  Y.  Arnold 
James  H.  Getman 
Carmond  C. 
Fitzgerald 
John  C.  Voden 
Michael  F.  Cowan 
Michael  A.  Bradarlc 
Walter  W.  Prelle 
Charles  R.  Lewis 
George  M.  Devanney 
Richard  S.  Tweedle 
James  R.  White 
George  P.  White,  Jr. 
Lynn  H.  Degrow 
Russell  J.  Collins 
John  W.  Martin 
Richard  A.  Knisely 
Richard  B.  Cook 
Thomas  W.  Snook 
George  J.  Sepel 
Henry  J.  Dresch 
Roger  A.  Brunell 
Richard  M.  Larrabee 

in 

Robert  E.  Williams 
Paul  J.  Pluta 
John  A.  Donofrlo 
Geoffrey  C.  Kline 
James  L.  Barth,  Jr. 
Robert  A.  Montgom- 
ery, Jr. 
Thomas  J.  Scbaeffer 


Andrew  J.  Sedlock 
Loula  P.  Manfra 
NeU  Wise 

French  H.  McElrath 
Richard  B.  King  n 
William  R.  Slate 
James  H.  Wlhlborg 
John  R.  Donaldson 
Daniel  J.  Hlnes,  Jr. 
James  F.  Verplanck 
Kenneth  L.  Ervln 
George  J.  Munken- 

beck,  Jr. 
Harry  J.  Godfrey  HI 
Clifford  J.  Appel 
Allen  T.  Maurer 
Helmut  E.  Walter 
Rex  M.  Wessllng 
Lawrence  F.  Cox.  Jr. 
Gordon  A.  Olson 
David  B.  Lorenz 
Charles  S.  Kennedy, 

Jr. 
Chad  B.  Doherty 
Ronald  E.  Beck 
Mark  L.  Solberg 
Joseph  F.  Angellco 
Milton  R.  Rose 
David  M.  Strasser 
Theophllus  B.  Hous- 
ton, Jr. 
Lewis  Miller 
Timothy  J.  Wood 
Thomas  C.  Greene 
Wayne  R.  TiU 
Donald  J.  Preedman 
James  R.  Townley,  Jr. 
Terry  W.  Sinclair 
Stephen  P.  Mxilllns 
Gary  J.  E.  Thornton 
Robert  E.  White  III 
David  E.  Prosser 
Robert  F.  Riley.  Jr. 
James  R.  Peek  II 
John  R.  Painter 
Philip  J.  Berger 
Douglas  M.  Miller 
William  H.  E.  Nock  HI 
David  H.  Lyon 
Michael  S.  Macie 
Randall  J.  Peterson 
Robert  E.  Long 


Mark  A.  McDermott 
Drew  R.  Hamblln 
David  J.  West 
James  P.  Mahone 
Stephen  W.  Clark 
Jack  A  Lang 
Jerome  C.  Cobb  n 
James  L.  MacDonald 
Winston  O.  Churchill 
Richard  C.  Motter 
Robert  W.  Sltton 
Bennett  C.  Osborne 
Larry  G.  Blckmore 
James  J.  Shaw,  Jr. 
Terence  T.  Post 
Terence  M.  O'Connell 
Richard  L.  Zelders 
Leo  B.  Tyo 
Roger  D.  Elnstrom 
Warren  C.  Hoyt 
Harvey  B.  Packard 
Dallas  G.  Schmidt,  Jr 
Peter  R.  Hoffman 
Jerald  B.  Ralney 
Robert  A.  Byers 
David  G  Johnson 
Rob  R.  Hathaway 
Donald  D.  Stansell 
Willis  E.  Sanders 
Douglas  J.  Wood 
Wallace  R.  Potvln 
William  Z.  Erwln 
Keith  King 
Dale  E.  Long 
Donald  L.  Melnen 
Ralph  B.  Stelnfeldt 
Gerald  A.  Parr 
Roger  A.  Garlow 
Leonard  M  Strong 
Christopher  D.  Willis 
William  R.  Knight  HI 
Michael  E.  Mallnieml 
Ronald  R.  Crocker 
Jerry  L.  Echols 
Robert  V.  Renaud 
Danford  A.  Sllva 
Francis  R.  Tardlff 
John  A.  Buzga 
James  E.  Doyle 
Lawrence  L.  Jenkins 
William  B.  Clow 
James  L.  Hassall 


The  following-named  officer  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  permanent  commissioned  teaching 
staff  of  the  Coast  Guard  Academy  as  an  as- 
sociate professor  in  the  grade  of  commander: 

Ronald  C.  Kollmeyer 

The  following-named  officers  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  permanent  commissioned  teach- 
ing staff  of  the  Coast  Guard  Academy  as  as- 
sistant professors  In  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
commander : 

George  P.  Vance 

Bruce  A.  Patterson 

The  following-named  Reserve  officers  to  be 
fjermanent  commissioned  officers  of  the  Coast 
Guard  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  com- 
mander : 

Richmond  D.  Greenough,  Jr. 

David  V.  V.  Wood 

The  following-named  Reserve  officer  to  be 
a  permanent  commissioned  officer  in  the 
Coast  Guard  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant: 

Gary  F.  Van  Nevel 

In  the  Marine  Corps 
The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps    for    temjwrary    appwintment    to    the 
grade  of  major  general,  subject  to  qualifica- 
tion therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Homer  S.  Hill  William  G.  Johnson 

Leo  J.  Dulackl  H.  Poggemeyer,  Jr. 

Carl  W.  Hoffman  William  C.  Chip 

The  follovring-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps   for    temporary    appointment   to    the 
grade  of  brigadier  general: 
Edward  J.  Miller  Charles  D.  Mize 

Wilbur  P.  Simllk  Norman  W.  Gourley 

James  H.  Berge,  Jr.        Paul  G.  Graham 


James  R.  Jones 
WUllam  G.  Joslyn 
Donald  H.  Brooks 


William  R.  Qulnn 
Harvey  E.  Splehnan 
Andrew  W.  CDonneU 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  George  G.  Oliver,  minister  emer- 
itus. Dunn  Loring  United  Methodist 
Church,  Dunn  Loring,  Va.,  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

Almighty  and  everlasting  God,  who  in 
wisdom  has  established  our  Nation 
through  the  faith  and  devotion  of  our 
fathers,  we  give  Thee  praise  for  Thy 
gracious  guidance  and  bountiful  provi- 
dence with  which  Thou  hast  prospered 
each  generation.  Through  peril  and 
storm  Thou  hast  led  us  with  the  light  of 
truth  in  the  path  of  liberty.  Mercifully 
Thou  hast  recalled  us  from  error,  divi- 
sion, and  strife  to  holy  ways  of  freedom. 
Today  we  humbly  pray  that  we  may 
always  prove  ourselves  a  people  mindful 
of  Thy  favor,  and  glad  to  do  Thy  will. 
Grant  that  our  statesmen  and  others  in 
places  of  authority  may  have  the  guid- 
ance of  Thy  spirit  as  they  endeavor  to 
keep  our  land  forever  "bright  with  free- 
dom's holy  light."  We  ask  in  Thy  name. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The   Journal   of    the   proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  me.'ssage  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  annoujiced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the 
following  title,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  2104.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Milton 
Kyh06. 

THE  LATE  HONORABLE  THOa^AS  B. 
STANLEY 

(Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia  asked  and 
was  given  pennission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
material.) 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Virginia  has  lost  a  beloved  citizen  and 
noble  statesman  in  the  passing  of 
Thomas  Bahnson  Stanley.  A  life  of  serv- 
ice and  achievement  distinguished  the 
career  of  the  illustrious  former  member 
of  this  body  and  Governor  of  Virginia, 
and  placed  him  in  the  league  with  giants 
among  men. 

Governor  Stanley  was  born  on  a  farm 
in  Henry  County.  Va.,  on  July  16,  1890. 
the  youngest  child  of  Susan  Walker  and 
Crockett  Stanley.  Although  born  into  an 
environment  where  material  wealth  was 
absent,  Tom  Stanley  was  reared  in  a 
home  in  which  priceless  character- 
building  ideals  were  instilled  and  which 
later  were  to  serve  him  well.  Early  in  life. 
Tom  Stanley  set  sight  on  his  goals  and 
embarked  on  a  course  which  was  to 
bring  him  distinction  and  lasting  respect. 

Realizing  the  value  of  education  and 
using  a  life  insurance  policy  as  collateral, 
the  youthful  Stanley  borrowed  money 


from  a  bank  in  order  to  obtain  tuition  to 
enroll  in  Eastman  Business  College  at 
Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.  After  graduation,  he 
returned  to  his  native  county  in  Virginia 
and  began  a  long  and  highly  successful 
business  career.  Banking  was  liis  first 
calling,  and  the  young  man  lent  his  en- 
ergies as  bookkeeper,  teller,  and  cashier 
to  banks  in  Ridgeway,  Martinsville,  and 
Rural  Retreat.  Va.  His  experience  in  this 
field  later  earned  him  the  accolade  of 
president  and  director  of  the  Fii-st  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Bassett,  Va. 

In  1918,  Stanley  was  married  to  Anne 
Pocahontas  Bassett.  daughter  of  one  of 
the  Nation's  leading  furniture  manufac- 
turers who  previously  had  refused  a  job 
to  the  then  freshly  graduated  Stanley. 
Later,  after  obtaining  an  interest  in  and 
serving  in  several  managerial  capacities 
of  his  new  father-in-laws  furniture  fac- 
tory, Tom  established  his  own  plant. 
Thus,  in  1924,  the  Stanley  Furniture  Co. 
was  started,  and  the  surrounding  com- 
munity— which  owed  its  birth  to  the  en- 
terprise of  young  Stanley— was  appro- 
priately named  "Stanleytown."' 

At  this  time,  another  phase  of  this 
energetic  young  man's  career  was  taking 
shape.  Henry  County  citizens  witnessed 
the  untiring  efforts  and  ability  of  the 
young  leader  in  their  midst  and  elected 
him  as  their  representative  to  the  Vir- 
ginia House  of  Delegates  in  1930.  During 
his  16-year  term  in  the  Virginia  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  Stanley  served  as  speaker 
from  1942-46  and  as  chairman  of  the 
Rules  Committee.  In  1946,  the  Fifth  Dis- 
trict of  Virginia  elected  him  as  their 
Representative  in  Congress  to  replace 
the  late  Congressman  Thomas  G.  Burch, 
who  had  been  appointed  to  fill  the  un- 
expired term  of  the  late  U.S.  Senator 
Carter  Glass. 

Stanley  served  hi  Congress  until  sub- 
mitting his  resignation  on  February  3, 
1953,  to  eater  the  campaign  for  Gover- 
nor of  his  beloved  Virginia.  Holding  the 
Governorship  from  1954-58,  Governor 
Stanley  led  the  Commonwealth  through 
one  of  the  most  difficult  periods  of  her 
colorful  and  distinguished  history.  The 
Governor  from  Henry  County  brought 
to  government  operations  hiSvexpertlse 
in  business  principles  and,  although  he 
had  inherited  a  State  treasury  which 
was  somewhat  weak,  he  left  for  the  suc- 
ceeding Governor  State  coffers  which 
contained  a  substantial  surplus.  During 
his  term,  he  was  vitally  interested  in 
improving  the  highway  system  and  em- 
phasized highway  safety.  Also,  his  Gov- 
ernorship was  characterized  by  indus- 
trial development  and  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  State  department  of  mental 
hygiene  and  hospitals.  Further,  he  and 
his  charming  wife  enriched  Virginia's 
historic  heritage  by  the  restoration  of 
the  Governor's  mansion  in  Richmond. 

After  completion  of  his  term  as  Gov- 
ernor, Tom  Stanley  returned  to  Stanley- 
town,  where  he  continued  his  farming 
and  business  Interests.  Although  in  semi- 
retirement,  the  Governor  was  more  active 
In  later  life  than  many  individuals  are 


during  their  prime.  The  Governor  and 
Mrs.  Stanley  both  gave  tmselfishly  of 
their  resources  and  energies  to  the  bet- 
terment of  the  community  and  the  State. 
They  were  philanthropists  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word,  committing  themselves 
totally  to  such  worthwhile  projects  as 
their  church,  scholarship  funds,  and  the 
development  of  Ferrum  Junior  College — 
of  which  the  Governor  was  a  trustee.  In- 
deed, the  very  existence  of  the  Stanley 
Library  at  Ferrum  Junior  College  will  be 
an  eternal  memorial  to  the  generosity 
and  devotion  of  the  late  Governor  from 
Henry  County,  Va. 

Governor  Stanley  is  survived  by  his 
lovely  and  devoted  wife:  a  daughter,  Mrs. 
Hugh  H.  Chatham,  of  San  Francisco, 
Cahf.;  Thomas  B.  Stanley,  Jr.  and  John 
David  Stanley,  both  of  Stanleytown;  10 
grandchildren  and  two  great-grandchil- 
dren. All  the  members  of  his  family  have 
my  deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Tom  Stanley  was  a  great 
and  good  man.  He  was  more  than  a  Rep- 
resentative and  a  Governor  to  me.  He 
was  a  close  personal  friend,  whose  sound 
advice  and  counsel  was  always  freely 
given.  He  was  a  man  of  few  words,  lack- 
ing the  golden-tongued  oratory  of  many 
of  Virginia's  forefathers.  But,  he  was  a 
man  of  wisdom;  and  when  he  spoke,  men 
listened.  Tom  Stanley  was  heralded  as  a 
great  family  man,  surely  an  attribute 
worthy  of  the  highest  recognition.  He  in- 
stilled in  his  three  children  the  qualities 
which  made  him  greats— frugality,  fair- 
ness, and  tolerance.  Tom  Stanley  was  a 
man  of  compassion,  fairmindedness,  and 
respect  for  others.  He  passessed  the 
proper  degree  of  imflagging  determina- 
tion, dedication,  and  perseverance. 

Tom  Stanley  was  a  man  who  loved 
America  deeply.  Although  without  the 
benefit  of  formal  education,  without  cul- 
tural advantages  and  devoid  of  material 
wealth  in  early  years,  the  late  Governor 
Stanley  recognized  that  through  the  free 
enterprise  system,  he  was  permitted  to 
choose  a  course  in  life  and  develop  his 
potential.  Tom  Stanley  was  a  statesman 
of  the  highest  quality;  superior  in  char- 
acter and  integrity,  yet  humble  and  un- 
derstanding in  his  associations;  and  his 
life  of  dedicated  service  to  his  fellow 
man  will  be  an  Inspiration  to  future 
generations. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  mourn  the  loss  of  a 
great  friend — but  thousands  of  others 
share  with  me  that  sense  of  personal 
grief.  However,  we  share,  too,  a  sense  of 
pride  in  the  uncommon  life  and  eminent 
career  of  our  late  fellow  Virginian- 
Thomas  B.  Stanley. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  place  in 
the  Record  editorials  on  the  late  Gov- 
ernor Stanley  from  the  Danville  Register, 
as  well  as  the  Stuart  Enterprise  and 
Martinsville  Bulletin.  To  preface  those, 
I  insert  an  excerpt  about  him  from  an 
article  on  Virginia's  Chief  Executives 
which  appeared  in  the  Commonwealth 
magazine  in  February  1969. 

The  material  follows: 
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Thomas  B.  Stanley 

Thomas  B.  Stanley — or  Bahnse,  as  his  fel- 
low Governors  called  him — aimed  never  to 
say  one  syllable  more  than  he  covUd  back  up 
at  that  very  moment.  If  you  asked  him  at 
any  hour  during  a  campaign  whether  it  was 
night  or  day.  he  would  glance  first  at  that 
orb  In  the  sky  to  check  whether  It  was  the 
sun  or  the  moon. 

When  Mr.  Stanley  announced  for  Governor, 
someone  asked,  casually,  why  he  wanted  to 
be  Virginia's  Chief  Executive.  The  newsmen 
waited  for  resounding  phrases — ^pressures  of 
the  people  .  .  .  the  call  to  service  .  .  .  the 
challenge  of  the  times  .  .  . 

Well,  said  Mr.  Stanley,  he  always  had  tried 
to  rise  to  the  top  in  whatever  he  undertook. 

An  aide  suggested  hurriedly  that  the  can- 
didate might  wish  to  frame  a  more  formal 
statement. 

Mr.  Stanley  retired  to  a  desk  at  which  he 
wrote  for  a  while  on  a  pad.  and  then  stood 
up  and  said,  no,  he  believed  he'd  Just  leave 
U  at  that.  He  wanted  to  go  to  the  top. 

[From  the  Danville  (Va.)   Register.  July  12, 
1970] 
THOMAS  Bahnson  Stanley 
Death  has  claimed  Thomas  B.  Stanley  Just 
five  days  before  his  80th  birthday.  The  end 
came  in  a  Martinsville  hospital  early  Satur- 
day morning.  His  demise  brought  expressions 
from  all  across  Virginia,  and  deservedly  so. 
Tom    Stanley    was    an    extraordinary    man 
whose    years   were   filled   with    achievement 
and   service — a   combination   that  sets   one 
apart. 

He  grew  up  a  poor  farm  boy  who  entered 
banking  and  made  a  success  In  that  field. 
Then  he  became  aware  of  the  opportunities 
for  Industrial  development  and  for  personal 
profit  in  the  fabrlcaUon  of  furniture  from 
Virginia's  hardwoods.  Infitead  of  entering  the 
furnltiire  businesses  of  his  wife's  family,  he 
established  a  small  factory  of  his  own  In 
Henry  County  and  the  community  that  grew 
around  it  as  the  industry  grew  took  his  name. 
It  was  in  name  and  in  fact  Stanleytown. 

An  interest  in  public  affairs  led  him  to 
offer  for  the  House  of  Delegates  from  Henry 
County  in  1930  and  he  was  elected.  He  be- 
came an  Influential  member  of  the  House 
and,  in  1942,  was  elected  Its  Speaker.  He 
ended  his  legislative  service  in  1946  to  run 
for  Congress  as  successor  to  Rep.  Thomas  G. 
Burch  of  MartinsvUle,  who  had  moved  over 
to  the  U.S.  Senate  by  appointment  of  Gover- 
nor Tuck.  In  Congress.  Mr.  Stanley  served 
until  1953  when  he  resigned  to  campaign  for 
governor. 

Governor  Stanley  was  lnaug\u-ated  In  Jan- 
uary, 1954,  and  Immediately  was  confronted 
with  a  problem.  He  had  campaigned  on  a 
no-increase  in  taxes  platform,  yet  during  the 
two  months  between  his  election  and  his  in- 
auguration he  had  become  convinced  that 
continued  improvement  of  Virginia's  high- 
ways required  seeking  more  funds.  He  let  his 
conscience  be  his  guide — as  he  generally 
did — and  asked  a  General  Assembly  that  was 
not  at  all  receptive  to  the  Idea  to  impose  an 
increase  of  1  cent  In  the  gasoline  tex.  It  did 
not  comply  but  Tom  StanJey  had  shown  the 
General  Assembly  and  the  people  of  Virginia 
that  he  would  change  his  mind  when  circum- 
stances Justified  a  change  in  attitude  and  In 
program. 

There  were  two  other  challenges  that  came 
to  Governor  Stanley  and  measured  the  man. 
One  was  the  May  17.  1954.  decision  of  the 
VS.  Supreme  Court  holding  racial  segrega- 
tion of  public  schools  to  be  Illegal.  The  other 
was  the  outdated  system  of  operating  the 
state's  Mental  Hospitals  System. 

Shortly  after  the  court  decision  outlawing 
segregation ,  Governor  Stanley  summoned  a 
group  of  32  outstanding  people  to  consider 
CXVI 1590— Part  19    . 


all  aspects  of  the  problems  of  compliance  and 
to  recommend  a  course  of  aotion  for  the 
Commonwealth.  TTtils  body,  known  as  the 
Gray  Commlselon  after  Its  chairman.  Sena- 
tor Garland  Gray,  recommended  a  freedom 
of  choice  policy.  The  General  Assembly,  re- 
flecting sentiment  among  the  people,  took  a 
hard-line  stance  that  became  known  as  Mas- 
sive Resistance.  Governor  Stanley  exerted 
himself  to  see  that  the  poUcles  formulated  as 
>a  tlme-galnlng  procedure  for  easing  the  tran- 
sitions that  necessarily  would  follow,  were 
supported  by  his  administration. 

Governor  Stanley  took  some  gafl  from  the 
press  and  from  the  racial  militants  but  he 
did  help  smooth  the  way  and  frictions  were 
held  to  a  minimum. 

The  Mental  Hospital  System  had  been 
given  lots  of  lip  service  but  not  much  mod- 
ernization over  the  years.  Stanley,  who  was 
a  short-horn  Hereford  grower,  looked  over 
the  hospital  "farms"  and  found  the  most  ex- 
pensive and  also  a  quite  extensive  system 
of  dairy  cattle  operations.  As  a  businessman 
the  cost  of  milk  reaching  the  patient  at  the 
hospitals  outraged  his  sense  of  propriety. 
Quietly  but  effectively.  Governor  Stanley  put 
all  the  hospitals  out  of  the  farming  and 
dairying  business.  In  earlier  years  the  farms 
had  grown  up  around  the  hospitals  as  part 
of  the  occupational  therapy  available  to  pa- 
tients. Even  earlier,  the  Insane  had  been 
put  to  such  farm  work  as  they  could  do  in 
the  belief  that  It  helped  them  to  pay  a  part 
of  the  cost  of  their  support. 

Governor  Stanley  separated  the  medical 
and  the  administrative  operations  of  the  hos- 
pitals and  placed  each  in  charge  of  a  compe- 
tent official  directly  responsible  to  the  Gov- 
ernor. The  changes  and  the  results  were  bene- 
ficial. Among  them  was  employment  of  550 
more  people  to  help  care  for  the  mentally 
ill  Instead  of  dairy  cattle. 

During  his  term  of  office  there  was  an 
inclination  in  certain  Intellectual  circles  to 
downgrade  the  businessman  governor.  This 
attitude  vanished  as  time  proved  that  Mr. 
Stanley  brought  to  the  office  of  chief  magis- 
trate of  the  Commonwealth  many  assets  that 
far  outweighed  a  lack  of  glibness. 

Thomas  B.  Stanley  was  a  credit  to  his  home 
community  of  Spencer,  where  he  was  born. 
He  was  a  credit  to  Henry  County  which  he 
served  in  the  General  Assembly.  He  was  a 
credit  to  the  Fifth  Congressional  District 
which  he  served  In  Congress.  He  was  a  credit 
to  Virginia  which  he  governed  during  trying 
times.  And  he  was  a  businessman  who  was 
highly  successful  by  all  the  yardsticks  of 
commerce.  He  also  was  a  gentleman  who  won 
and  retained  friends  becavise  he  gave  of  him- 
self and  of  his  energies  and  substance  where 
they  could  be  of  the  greatest  assistance. 


[From  the  Stuart  Enterprise  and  Martinsville 

Bulletin.  July  16,  1970] 

Governor  Stanley  Dies  Ajter  Long  Service 

TO  People  of  Virginia 

Henry  County's  most  lUustrlous  citizen  Is 
dead. 

Thomas  Bahnson  Stanley,  Henry  Covinty's 
senior  stetesman.  died  quietly  Friday  night 
In  Martinsville  Memorial  Hospital  flve  days 
shy  of  his  80th  birthday  after  apparently 
being  on  the  way  to  recovery  from  a  mild 
heart  attack  suffered  at  his  home  flve  days 
earlier. 

Thus  ended  a  life  marked  by  exemplary 
proof  of  the  goals  one  can  accomplish  through 
strength  of  character,  determination  and 
dedication. 

Thomas  Bahnson  Stanley  was  bom  a  poor 
man  but  he  was  reared  In  a  home  whose 
environment  engendered  respect  for  others, 
hard  work  and  independence  of  thought  and 
action  when  the  rights  of  others  were  not 
infringed  upon. 

When  he  was  17  years  old,  he  felt  the  urge 


to  move  from  his  environment  to  other  fields 
and  slipped  away  one  night,  walked  to  Bas- 
sett and  caught  a  train  for  Roanoke.  He  was 
looking  for  a  Job  but  found  none  there.  He 
went  on  to  Maybeury,  W.  Va.  He  helped 
clean  coal  cars  and  to  bring  coal  out  of  the 
mines  for  two  months. 

Family  ties  called,  along  with  a  feeling  of 
responsibility,  and  he  returned  home  to  help 
save  that  year's  crop  on  his  parental  farm 
near  Preston. 

One  thing  he  had  learned  on  that  trip  was 
that  a  better  education  was  needed  if  he 
were  to  find  employment  in  the  business 
world.  He  decided  he  would  attend  Eastman 
National  Business  College  in  Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y.,  about  which  he  had  heard  from  a 
friend.  Using  a  life  Insurance  policy  as  col- 
lateral, he  borrowed  tuition  money  from  a 
bank  here  and  took  off  in  search  of  a  higher 
education. 

He  was  graduated  there  and  came  back 
home  in  1912  at  the  age  of  22.  He  went  to 
Bassett  for  a  Job  and  was  turned  down  by 
the  late  John  D.  Bassett,  Sr.,  who  was  later  to 
become  his  father-in-law. 

He  then  went  to  Winston-Salem,  where  he 
became  a  bookkeeper  for  R.  J.  Reynolds 
Tobacco  Co.  with  a  salary  of  $40  a  month. 

After  working  there  for  a  while,  he  re- 
turned to  Henry  County  and  looked  after  the 
affairs  of  the  E.  L.  Knight  Distillery  at 
Ridgeway.  Ambitious,  hard-working  and  effi- 
cient, Mr.  Stanley  looked  for  even  more  to 
do.  In  1913,  when  he  was  23.  he  accepted  a 
supplementary  Job  in  the  Bank  of  Ridge- 
way. He  worked  in  the  bank  In  the  mornings 
and  at  the  distillery  in  the  afternoons  and 
evenings. 

He  moved  from  there  to  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Martinsville,  becoming  general 
bookkeeper  and  teller  on  July  1,  1914.  In  less 
than  two  years,  he  was  offered  a  position  as 
cashier  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Rural 
Retreat  and  he  went  there,  assuming  the 
additional  responsibilities  of  caring  for  his 
mother,  who  had  been  recently  widowed,  and 
a  foster  sister. 

In  October,  1918.  after  he  had  been  at 
Rural  Retreat  for  about  two  years,  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Anne  Pocahontas  Bassett. 
The  Bassett  furniture  empire  weis  growing 
steadUy  and  was  branching  out.  Later  in  1919 
his  father-in-law,  J.  D.  Bassett  Sr..  and  the 
late  Bunyan  C.  Vaughan  purchased  a  furni- 
ture factory  In  Galax  and  Tom  Stanley 
bought  an  Interest  in  the  firm — Vaughan- 
Bassett.  He  served  as  a  vice-president  of  this 
new  firm  for  less  than  a  year. 

At  that  time  he  was  asked  by  the  elder 
Mr.  Baseett  to  come  to  Bassett  to  accept 
managerial  responsibilities  for  the  Bassett 
plants,  which  he  did  and  In  1923,  he  decided 
to  establish  his  own  plant  and  ground  for 
Stanley  Furniture  Co.  was  broken  In  early 
1924  on  its  present  site  at  Stanleytown. 
which,  of  course,  was  named  for  him. 

The  business  was  an  Instant  success  and 
thus  two  facets  of  TcHn  Stanley's  life  had 
been  estabUshed — business  and  farming — in 
which  he  continued  an  active  interest  until 
he  died. 

The  third  career  was  about  to  begin.  In 
1929,  Henry  County  Republicans  nominated 
him  as  their  candidate  for  the  Virginia  House 
of  Delegates.  He  declined,  saying  he  had  al- 
ways been  a  member  of  the  Democratic 
Party.  But  Henry  County  wanted  him  In  the 
House  of  Delegates  and  two  weeks  later  the 
Democrats  picked  him  as  their  nominee.  He 
won.  took  his  seat  In  1930  and  served  for  16 
consecutive  years,  with  three  terms  being  as 
Speaker  of  that  body. 

It  was  durtng  those  16  years  that  Tom 
Stanley  won  a  reputation  throughout  Vir- 
ginia as  being  fair-minded,  competent  and 
Impartial  In  his  dedication  to  his  home  com- 
munity and  the  Commonwealth.  He  waa 
being  mentioned  widely  as  a  possible  candl- 
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date  for  Governor.  But,  the  party,  meanwhile, 
suffered  the  lose  through  death  of  one  of 
Its  senators.  Carter  Oleuss,  and  the  late  Con- 
gressman Thomas  O.  Burch  was  appointed  to 
fill  his  unexpired  term. 

Party  leaders  throughout  the  Fifth  District 
Immediately  rallied  behind  Tom  Stanley  and 
he  subsequently  was  elected  to  Oongress. 
serving  from  1946  until  1953.  when  he  re- 
signed to  seek  the  Governorship.  He  won  that 
office  and  served  from  1954  until  1958 — the 
only  native  of  Henry  County  ever  to  earn  that 
distinction. 

Mr.  Stanley  carried  his  business  talents  and 
abilities  to  Richmond  and  won  the  admira- 
tion and  respect  of  his  fellow  Virginians  for 
the  competent,  calm,  discreet  and  gentle- 
manly manner  in  which  he  went  about  his 
duties. 

After  his  term  as  Governor,  he  returned  to 
Stanleytown  and  to  his  business  smd  farming 
interests.  Nonetheless,  he  remained  a  willing 
counsellor  for  his  party  and  assisted  succeed- 
ing administrations  in  various  capacities. 

He  also  continued  to  devote  considerable 
time  to  the  various  philantroples  to  which 
he  and  Mrs.  Stanley  were  committed,  such  as 
their  church,  scholarship  funds,  Perrum 
Junior  College  and  the  like. 

Here  was  a  man  Indeed,  who  gave  himself 
and  his  energies  and  his  substance  to  the 
service  of  his  community,  his  county,  his 
state  and  his  nation  to  an  uncommon  degree. 
His  Influence  will  long  be  felt  and  his  mem- 
ory long  respected  here  in  Henry  County  and 
throughout  the  Commonwealth. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
very  sorry  to  read  of  the  death  of  our 
former  colleague,  the  late  Governor  of 
Virginia,  Tom  Stanley,  which  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  Daniel)  just 
announced. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Tom  Stanley  was  one  of 
the  finest  gentlemen  that  anyone  could 
ever  meet,  broad,  fine,  noble,  with  an 
understanding  mind,  and  one  of  the  most 
public  spirited  ofiQcials  I  have  ever  served 
with  during  my  many  years  of  service  in 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  Federal  Government,  and  the 
State  government.  His  contributions 
while  he  was  a  Member  of  this  body  were 
deep  and  profound  and  constructive.  His 
contributions  as  Governor  of  the  great 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia  will  always  be 
uppermost  in  the  pages  of  the  history  of 
that  great  State. 

I  join  with  the  Virginia  delegation  in 
extending  to  the  loved  ones  of  our  late 
friend  Tom  Stanley  my  deep  sympathy 
in  their  great  loss  and  sorrow. 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  ^ 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Daniel), 
regarding  the  Honorable  Thomas  B. 
Stanley.  Mr.  Stanley  was  a  close  personal 
friend  of  mine.  I  was  associated  with 
him  when  he  was  in  the  house  of  dele- 
gates where  he  served  with  honor  and 
distinction.  He  was  speaker  of  the  house 
of  delegates  for  three  terms.  He  then 
came  to  Washington  as  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  I  came 
here  2  years  alter  Mr.  Stanley.  He  and 
I  were  closely  associated  all  the  time 
he  was  In  the  House. 

Mr.  Stanley  was  a  man  of  honor,  in- 


tegrity, and  dedication.  He  was  stead- 
fast and  faithful.  As  we  say  in  Virginia, 
one  would  not  be  afraid  to  go  bear  hunt- 
ing with  him.  He  was  warmhearted. 

I  extend  to  his  family  my  deepest 
sympathy.  Tom  was  loved  by  all  who 
knew  him. 

Tom  Stanley  was  a  great  VirginlEui  and 
all  Virginia  mourns  his  passing.  He  was 
one  of  the  outstanding  Governors  of 
Virginia. 

He  was  a  great  family  man,  a  devoted 
husband,  a  kind  and  loving  father  and  a 
true  friend. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to 
associate  myself  with  my  distinguished 
colleague  and  other  colleagues  from  Vir- 
ginia and  others  in  mourning  the  passing 
of  a  friend  of  mine,  Gov.  Tom  Stan- 
ley. Tom  Stanley  and  I  came  to  Congress 
together.  He  immediately  placed  his 
stamp  of  greatness  on  the  House.  He  was 
a  strong  and  a  great  man,  yet  he  was  a 
lovable  and  kind  man.  He  was  a  great 
Virginian  and  a  great  American.  Above 
everything  else,  he  waS  a  great  human 
being. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  extend  my  deepest 
sympathy  to  his  loved  ones. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Gerald  R. 
Ford). 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  the  House  joins  in  mourning  the 
passing  of  former  Representative 
Thomas  B.  Stanley,  of  Virginia,  who 
served  in  this  House  from  1946  imtil  1953 
when  he  resigned  to  run  successfully  for 
the  governorship  of  his  State. 

Tom  Stanley  was  a  Member  of  the 
House  when  I  took  my  seat  here  in  Janu- 
ary 1949  and  I  served  with  him  for  5 
years.  I  have  many  fine  memories  of  our 
friendship.  My  recollection  of  hiir.  is  that 
he  was  a  fine  gentleman  and  that  he 
served  his  district,  his  State,  and  the  Na- 
tion with  distinction. 

At  this  time  I  extend  my  sincere  con- 
dolences to  Governor  Stanley's  wife, 
Arme,  and  to  the  Stanley  family.  Gover- 
nor Stanley's  death  is  a  loss  to  his  com- 
munity, his  State,  and  to  the  country. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  made  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Virginia 
and  the  distinguished  dean  of  the 
Virginia  delegation,  as  well  as  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  and  minority  lead- 
ers, in  paying  tribute  to  a  man  who  made 
a  imme  for  himself  here  in  a  very  short 
period  of  time. 

Tom  Stanley  w£is  a  man  of  great  in- 
tegrity and  tremendous  ability,  warmth, 
and  courage.  He  served  his  country  well, 
he  served  his  State  well,  and  he  will  long 
be  remembered  as  a  great  American. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  In  extending  sym- 
pathy to  his  beloved  family. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Virginia 
yield? 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 
Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  thousands 
of  my  fellow  Kentucklans  and  I  were 
saddened  a  few  days  ago  to  learn  of  the 
passing  of  Thomas  B.  Stanley  of  Virginia. 
Over  the  years,  we  knew  him  as  some- 
thing more  than  an  outstanding  public 
servant.  He  was  a  good  neighbor.  As 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia, he  went  out  of  his  way  to  be  help- 
ful to  my  State;  and  this  cooperative 
spirit  is  embodied  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Breaks  Interstate  Park. 

Kentucky  and  Virginia  are  Joined  In 
an  interstate  compact  to  operate  this 
fine  park  facility  on  their  borders.  It  is 
located  in  one  of  the  most  scenic  areas 
of  America,  where  the  Big  Sandy  River 
breaks  through  a  major  mountain  bar- 
rier, ultimately  to  make  its  way  on  down 
to  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  Rivers. 

It  was  a  wild,  inaccessible  region,  and 
was  probably  due  to  remain  unknown 
except  to  the  strip  mine  operators;  but 
Kentucklans  and  Virginians  of  vision 
and  determination — men  like  Thomas  B. 
Stanley — intervened  and  saw  that  It  was 
preserved  as  part  of  the  heritage  of  all 
Americans. 

I  first  knew  Tom  Stanley  as  a  Member 
of  this  Chamber  when  I  first  took  my  seat 
here  nearly  22  years  ago.  He  had  been 
elected  in  1946,  and  I  always  admired  his 
grasp  of  legislative  affairs,  and  his  rea- 
sonableness in  dealing  with  Members 
with  whom  he  disagreed. 

We  are  all  rather  proud  when,  in  1953, 
his  fellow  Virginians  called  him  to  the 
Governorship  of  his  Commonwealth.  He 
knew  Virginia  intimately  through  his 
lifelong  study  of  her  ways  and  her  his- 
tory, and  through  16  years  as  a  member 
of  the  State  legislature,  including  4  years 
as  speaker  of  the  house  of  delegates. 

Many  able  men  have  occupied  the  Gov- 
ernorship of  Virginia.  None  was  more  able 
than  Thomas  B.  Stanley.  And  none  was 
more  admired  and  respected  than  he 
when  he  died  recently,  just  a  few  days 
before  his  80th  birthday. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr  Speaker,  I  want 
to  join  the  Virginia  House  delegation  and 
the  other  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  paying  honor  to  the  late 
Honorable  Thomas  Stanley  who  served 
as  a  Member  of  this  body  with  great  dis- 
tinction. We  were  all  saddened  to  learn 
of  Judge  Stanley's  passing  and  I  want  to 
express  my  deepest  sympathy  to  the 
members  of  his  family.  The  late  Con- 
gressman Stanley  left  a  wonderful  record 
as  a  legislator  and  I  am  happy  that  I  had 
the  privilege  and  pleasure  of  serving  with 
him  during  the  time  he  was  representing 
the  State  of  Virginia  in  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress. I  watched  his  activities  during  the 
time  he  was  serving  as  Governor  of  the 
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great  State  of  Virginia  and  I  do  not  know 
of  any  Governor  who  did  more  for  the 
State  of  Virginia  than  the  late  Governor 
Stanley.  I  feel  that  our  country  and  the 
State  of  Virginia  gained  an  awful  lot 
through  the  public  services  of  the  late 
Congressman  Stanley.  Again,  I  want  to 
express  my  deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  sorry  to  learn  of  the  death 
of  my  former  colleague  from  Virginia, 
the  Honorable  Thomas  B.  Stanley.  It  was 
my  good  fortime  and  pleasure  to  serve 
and,  on  occasion,  travel  with  Tom  dur- 
ing his  service  in  this  great  body  from 
1946  to  1953. 

Tom  Stanley  was  a  fine  gentleman  and 
a  very  capable  legislator  and,  of  course, 
he  was  a  friend.  He  came  to  Congress 
with  strong  credentials  as  speaker  of  the 
Virginia  House  of  Delegates,  a  body  in 
which  he  served  for  16  years. 

He  continued  to  serve  his  State  and  the 
Nation  in  an  able  and  highly  effective 
manner  The  voters  of  Virginia's  Fifth 
District  reelected  him  three  times,  before 
he  gave  up  his  seat  in  Congress  to  run 
for  Governor  of  Virginia. 

The  people  of  Virginia  realized  the 
great  qualities  of  Tom  Stanley,  and  in 
1954,  he  was  elected  to  a  4-year  term  as 
Governor  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Virginia  and  the  Nation 
have  lost  one  of  their  finest  citizens  and 
most  dedicated  public  servants.  Mrs. 
Andrews  and  I  extend  our  deepest  sym- 
pathy to  the  Stanley  family  at  this  time 
of  their  great  loss. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week,  the  hearts  of  Virginians  through- 
out the  Commonwealth  were  saddened  as 
Thomas  B.  Stanley's  body  was  retuined 
to  the  red  clay  of  Henry  County  in  the 
Piedmont  section  of  the  State  from 
which  he  had  sprung  almost  80  years  be- 
fore. Tom  Stanley  was  a  quiet  Virginian 
who  had  served  his  State  and  Nation 
steadfastly  in  public  oflRce  for  almost  30 
years. 

Mr.  Stanley's  service  was  climaxed  and 
concluded  by  a  term  as  Governor  in  the 
trying  days  of  the  mid-1950's.  Before 
that  time,  he  had  served  7  years  here  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  17 
years  in  the  General  Assembly  of  Vir- 
ginia, during  6  of  which  he  filled  the 
speaker's  chair  in  the  house  of  delegates. 

A  successful  farmer,  businessman, 
industrialist  and  banker,  Tom  Stanley 
was  an  imassuming  self-made  million- 
aire. His  personal  and  business  life  were 
dedicated  to  sound  financial  principles 
and  he  carried  these  principles  with  him 
throughout  his  career  in  government.  It 
is  rare  indeed  for  an  individual  to  serve 
in  a  high  executive  post  In  government 
and  leave  his  constituents  at  the  end  of 
his  service  in  better  financial  condition 
than  it  was  when  his  service  began,  but 
that  is  exactly  what  Tom  Stanley  did  as 
Governor  of  Virginia. 

There  is  no  better  measure  of  a  man's 
life  than  the  quality  of  his  service  to  his 
fellow  man.  Tom  Stanley  was  devoted  to 


Virginia  and  the  Nation  both  of  which  he 
served  admirably. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  came 
to  the  Congress  nearly  18  years  ago,  one 
of  the  first  to  befriend  me  was  the  Flep- 
resentative  of  Virginia's  Fifth  Congres- 
sional District,  which  joins  our  Sixth 
District  on  the  east. 

.  Tom  Stanley  was  known  to  me,  not 
personally  but  by  reputation,  before  I 
came  to  the  Congress.  E>en  at  that  time, 
he  had  already  left  his  footprints  in- 
delibly imprinted  in  the  sands  of  time. 
I  was,  therefore,  most  fiattered  when  he 
tendered  a  frightened  freshman  Con- 
gressman a  genuinely  warm  welcome  to 
this  body.  More  than  flattered,  I  was 
profoundly  grateful. 

The  word  "genuine"  somehow  seems 
suited  to  the  character  of  Tom  Stanley. 
Indeed,  in  all  that  he  thought,  said  and 
did,  he  was  genuine,  earnest,  sincere,  so 
much  so  that  those  about  him  could  not 
fail  to  recognize  it.  During  the  spring 
and  summer  of  1953,  the  relationship 
ripened  into  a  friendship  which  I  valued 
most  highly.  That  fall,  he  campaigned 
successfully  for  Governor  of  Virginia 
against  my  law  partner.  It  is  a  measure 
of  the  strength  of  our  friendship  that  it 
was  not  fractured  or  marred  either  by 
the  campaign  or  the  election.  The  fol- 
lowing January,  my  partner  and  I  jointly 
attended  the  Governor's  inauguration. 
As  always,  he  was  kind,  gracious  and 
gentlemanly. 

Mrs.  Poff  and  I  join  the  innumerable 
caravan  of  his  friends  in  expressing  to 
his  loved  ones  our  most  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy in  their  time  of  sorrow. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
deeply  saddened  to  learn  of  the  passing 
of  a  great  statesman,  the  Honorable 
Thomas  B.  Stanley  of  Virginia.  In  the 
7  years  that  I  had  the  privilege  to 
serve  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
with  Tom  Stanley,  I  came  to  have  a  very 
deep  appreciation  for  the  outstanding 
ability  and  dedication  of  this  son  of  the 
Old  Dominion.  This  splendid  gentleman 
came  to  the  Congress  already  a  skilled 
legislator.  His  16  years  in  the  Virginia 
House  of  Delegates,  including  4  years  as 
speaker,  gave  him  a  rare  insight  into  leg- 
islative procedure,  and  all  of  us  who 
knew  him  benefited  from  his  remark- 
able parliamentary  know-ledge  and  skill. 
Seldom  has  a  man  come  to  the  House 
so  well  prepared  to  take  up  an  active 
and  constructive  role  in  the  proceedings 
of  this  body,  and  few  men  have  so  vigor- 
ously applied  their  abilities  to  make  the 
Congress  function  smoothly  and  effec- 
tively. 

It  was  fitting  that  this  experienced 
statesman  was  selected  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration  where  he 
served  with  distinction,  rising  to  become 
chairman.  Similarly,  in  his  service  in 
the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  he  made  a  meaning- 
ful contribution  to  legislation  affecting 
transportation,  communications,  and 
public  health.  We  were  fortunate.  In- 
deed, to  have  Tom  Stanley  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  during  those  difficult 
years  following  World  War  n. 

When  Tom  Stanley  left  the  House  it 
was  to  campaign  for  the  Governorship 


of  Virginia.  He  won  the  support  of  the 
people,  as  he  had  so  many  times  in  the 
past,  and  served  as  Governor  for  4  pro- 
ductive years.  His  life  is  a  great  Ameri- 
can success  story — the  story  of  a  man 
who  worked  his  way  up  from  a  farm- 
house in  Henry  County.  Va.,  to  the  Gov- 
ernor's mansion  in  Richmond. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia  has  produced  many  great  states- 
men who  have  helped  to  build  our  Na- 
tion. Tom  Stanley  served  in  the  wonder- 
ful tradition  of  the  early  Virginia  pa- 
triots, and  I  will  always  appreciate  the 
opportunity  I  had  to  know  him  and  to 
work  with  him.  Although  I  can  speak  of 
his  character,  his  ability,  and  his  accom- 
pllsliments,  words  are  really  inadequate 
to  tell  of  my  feelings  for  this  great  man. 
Tom  Stanley  was  a  good  and  a  true 
friend,  and  I  miss  him.  My  thoughts  and 
prayers  are  with  his  family. 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with 
others  today  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Thomas  B.  Stanley,  former 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia and  former  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Governor  Stanley's 
life  stands  as  a  monument  to  public  serv- 
ice. The  contributions  he  made  to  his 
State  and  to  his  countrj'  are  endenced 
by  his  years  of  distinguished  service  here 
and  as  the  chief  executive  of  the  Stat* 
he  so  dearly  loved. 

In  looking  at  his  oareer.  he  stands 
forth  as  a  leader.  This  leadership  was 
not  limited  just  to  legislative  service  here 
in  this  body  or  to  executive  service  in  the 
statehouse.  He  was  a  leader  in  industry 
and  in  the  economic  well-being  of  his 
community  and  of  his  State.  The  sound 
practices  of  his  business  and  corporate 
management  were  reflected  in  the  sound 
approach  to  the  operation  of  government 
and  decisionmaking  in  the  legislative 
process.  His  judgment,  commonsense 
approach  and  warm  human  Insights  in- 
spired confidence  in  others  and  influ- 
enced them  to  follow  him. 

Devoted  to  his  family,  his  passing 
marks  not  only  a  deep  loss  to  them,  but 
Virginia  has  lost  one  of  her  most  dis- 
tinguished sons.  I  join  with  my  colleagues 
and  his  other  countless  friends  in  ex- 
tending to  his  family  my  deepest  sym- 
pathy. 

Mr.  SnCES.  Mr  Speaker,  I  share  the 
regret  which  has  been  expressed  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Virginia 
( Mr.  Daniel  i  and  others,  about  the  death 
of  our  former  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Tom  Stanley.  It  was  my  privilege  to  serve 
with  Congressman  Stanley,  to  know  his 
family,  and  to  appreciate  the  warm 
friendship  which  they  accorded  me.  Con- 
gressman Stanley,  who  later  became  one 
of  Virginia's  Illustrious  Governors,  served 
with  great  credit  and  distinction  in  the 
House.  He  was  highly  regarded  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  for  his  patriotic  motiva- 
tion and  for  the  able  contributions  which 
he  made  in  debate  on  behalf  of  the  enact- 
ment of  sound  legislation.  I  continued  to 
enjoy  his  friendship  through  the  years 
since  he  left  the  Congress  and  I  feel  a 
deep  sense  of  bereavement  at  his  death. 
My  sincere  sympathy  is  extended  to  all 
of  his  family. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  life, 
character  and  service  of  the  late  Honor- 
able Thomas  B.  Stanley. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMENDATION  TO  BANKING  AND 
CURRENCY  COMMITTEE  FOR  RE- 
PORTING BILL  TO  GIVE  PRESI- 
DENT AUTHORITY  TO  IMPOSE 
PRICE,  WAGE,  RENT,  AND  SALARY 
CONTROLS 

I  Mr.  BOGGS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  extend  my  congratulations  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee,  the 
Honorable  Wright  Patman,  and  to  the 
members  of  that  committee  for  having 
the  foresight  to  report  out  today  a  bill 
giving  the  President  authority  to  impose 
price,  wage,  rent,  and  salary  controls. 

Previously  we  have  given  the  Presi- 
dent the  same  power  in  respect  to  credit 
controls. 

I  consider  it  rather  anomalous  to  read 
in  the  press  each  day  about  inflation  and 
then  to  see  this  administration  continue 
a  policy  which  has  proved  to  be  totally 
inadequate  in  dealing  with  inflation; 
namely,  to  attempt  to  control  inflation 
by  monetary  policy  Edone. 

We  have  had  a  $300  billion  loss  in  the 
securities  market  in  the  last  18  months, 
and  we  have  had  increasing  unemploy- 
ment. In  some  sections  of  the  country  we 
have  something  that  approaches  not  a 
recession  but  a  depression,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  price  structure  continues 
to  go  up. 

So  I  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  and  the  members  of  his  commit- 
tee for  having  the  foresight  to  give  the 
President  the  authority,  if  he  wants  to 
use  it. 


THE  STRONG  ECONOMY  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
■was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  delighted  that  the  economy  of  the 
United  States  Is  strong  enough  to  with- 
stand the  words  of  doom  and  gloom  of 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana.  The 
economy  of  the  United  States  is  healthy 
now  and  will  get  healthier  in  the  months 
ahead  because  of  the  sound  economic 
policies  of  the  Nixon  administration. 

This  morning  at  11:30  the  announce- 
ment was  made  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  that  the  consumer  price  index  was 
again  at  a  0.4-percent  increase,  which 
is  the  second  month  in  a  row  where  it 
has  maintained  that  level. 

The  facts  are  that  we  are  winning  the 
battle  against  inflation.  In  the  first  3 


months  of  calendar  1970  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing went  up  slightly  over  6  percent. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  In  the  last  3 
months 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Will  the  pentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman let  me  conclude? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Certainly. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  In  the  last  3 
months  the  cost  of  living  has  increased 
at  approximately  a  4-percent  rate. 

Let  me  say  with  emphasis  there  is  no 
recession  and  the  words  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  trying  to  talk  us 
into  one  will  go  for  naught.  Tlie  economy 
is  healthy.  It  will  get  better.  If  we  con- 
tinue doing  the  things  that  are  right, 
we  can  win  the  battle  against  inflation, 
which  is  one  that  was  inherited  by  this 
administration  from  its  predecessor. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
now? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Since  this  administration 
came  to  power,  the  annual  rate  of  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  living  has  been  over 
6  percent,  highest  in  almost  two  decades. 

The  minority  leader  finds  solace  in  the 
June  increase  in  cost  of  living,  running 
at  0.4  of  1  percent  for  the  month.  Ad- 
mittedly, that  is  slightly  improved  over 
the  excessive  increases  since  the  Repub- 
licans assumed  office,  but  it  is  still  In- 
creasing faster  than  the  worst  rate  under 
Democrats.  The  average  annual  rate  in 
1968  was  4.2  percent,  and  was  at  less  than 
4  percent  when  Mr.  Nixon  became  Presi- 
dent. The  1969  rate,  under  the  Republi- 
cans, was  5.4  percent  and  the  1970  rate 
has  averaged  over  5.5  percent  in  the  first 
6  months. 

Now  the  gentleman  allegedly  left  the 
White  House  some  weeks  ago  and  said 
that  the  chances  of  a  recession  were  nil. 
I  wonder  what  the  reaction  was  on  Wall 
Street  where  the  loss  in  the  security 
market  had  been  $300  billion  or  I  wonder 
what  the  reaction  was  of  the  stock- 
holders of  Penn  Central  who  have  lost 
$2  bilhon  or  I  wonder  what  the  reaction 
might  be  in  many  places  in  this  country 
where  unemployment  is  6  and  7  percent. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  I  might,  let  me  make  this  statement. 
The  nationwide  unemployment  under 
the  Kennedy  administration  averaged 
approximately  5.5  percent.  In  1961  it  was 
6.7  percent.  In  1962  it  was  5.5  percent.  In 
1963  it  was  5.7  percent.  Unemployment 
under  your  last  two  administrations  was 
always  higher  than  it  is  at  the  present 
time  except  when  the  manpower  com- 
mittment in  Vietnam  increased  begin- 
ning in  late  1964. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  has  expired. 


BATTLE  AGAINST  INFLATION 

(Mr.  ALBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute. ) 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 


time  only  to  ask  a  question  which  I 
hoped  to  be  able  to  ask  while  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  had  the  floor. 

If  we  are  wiiming  the  battle  against 
inflation,  why  is  the  President,  every 
2  or  3  days,  blaming  the  Congress  for 
causing  inflation? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  WUl  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  wiU  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  The  Presi- 
dent's concern  is  not  the  problem  of 
winning  the  battle  against  inflation. 
Right  now  we  are  achieving  that  result. 
But  unless  we  act  responsibly  at  the 
present  time  in  fiscal  affairs  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  all  of  the 
good  that  has  been  accomplished  as  of 
now  will  go  down  the  drain.  That  is 
why  Congress  must  act  responsibly  on 
spending  authorizations  and  appropria- 
tions. If  we  do  not,  we  will  lose  the 
inflation  battle  we  are  winning  right 
now. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  gentleman  has  given 
me  an  answer  or  not. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man has  expired. 


PERMISSION  FOR  HOUSE  MANAG- 
ERS TO  FILE  CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT ON  H.R.  17619,  INTERIOR 
DEPARTMENT  APPROPRIATIONS. 
1971 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
may  have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file 
a  conference  report  on  the  bill  'H.R. 
17619)  making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  related 
agencies  for  fiscal  year  1971. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Conference  Report   (H.  Rept.  No.  91-1321) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
17619)  "making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  and 
for  other  purposes,"  having  met,  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ments numbered  18,  19,  20,  21,  44,  and  65. 

That  the  Hous«  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 1,  2,  8,  12,  13,  15.  16,  17,  22,  23,  24,  27, 
28.  29,  30.  31,  36,  36,  41,  48,  49,  50,  51,  69, 
61,  and  64.  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  4:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  4,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$64,622,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  9 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  th«  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  9,/ and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows : 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  prop>06ed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$400";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  saihe. 

Amendment  numbered  10:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
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jnent  of  the  Senate  numbered  10,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows : 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$3,895,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  11:  Tliat  the  House 
recede  from  Us  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  11,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$4,159,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  82:  That  the  Rouse 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  32,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$400";  and  the  Senate  agree  to 
the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  37 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  37,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  projKJsed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$400";  and  the  Senate  agree  to 
the  same. 

Amendment^umbered  43 :  That  the  House 
recede  from>w  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  43,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$17,650,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  45 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  45.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$400";  and  the  Senate  agree  to 
the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  46:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  46,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows; 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$7,074,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  47:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  ntimbered  47.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$11,563,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  52:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  52,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$45,591,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  54 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  54,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$117,986,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  55 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  55,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$18,716,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  58:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  58,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows : 
In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert: 

"Nationai,  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities 

"SALASIES    and    EXPENSES 

"For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities  Act  of  1965,  as  amended,  $31,310,- 


000,  of  which  $8,465,000  sbaU  be  avaUable 
untU  expended  to  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts  for  the  support  of  projects  and 
productions  In  the  arts  through  assistance  to 
groups  and  individuals  pursuant  to  section 
6(c)  of  the  Act  and  for  support  of  the  fxinc- 
tlons  of  the  National  Council  on  the  Arts  set 
forth  In  section  6;  $4,125,000  shall  be  avail- 
able until  expended  to  the  National  Endow- 
•  ment  for  the  Arts  for  assistance  pursuant  to 
section  5(g)  of  the  Act;  $11,060,000  shall  be 
avaUable  untU  expended  to  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Humanities  for  support  of 
activities  In  the  humanities  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 7(c)  of  the  Act;  and  $2,660,000  shaU  be 
available  for  administering  the  provisions  of 
the  Act:  Provided,  That  In  addition,  there  Is 
appropriated  In  accordance  with  the  authori- 
zation contained  in  section  11(b)  of  the  Act, 
to  remain  avaUable  until  expended,  amounts 
equal  to  the  total  amounts  of  gifts,  bequests, 
and  devises  of  money,  and  other  property  re- 
ceived by  each  endowment  during  the  cur- 
rent and  preceding  fiscal  years,  under  the 
provisions  of  section  10(a)  (2)  of  the  Act.  for 
which  equal  amounts  have  not  previously 
been  appropriated,  but  not  to  exceed  a  total 
of  $5,000,000:  Provided  further,  That  not  to 
exceed  3  per  centum  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated to  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  for  the  purposes  of  sections  5(c).  5(g), 
and  6  and  not  to  exceed  3  per  centum  of  the 
funds  appropriated  to  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanities  for  the  purposes  of 
section  7(c)  shall  be  available  for  program 
development  and  evaluation." 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
The  committee  of  conference  report  in  dis- 
agreement amendments  numbered  3,  5,  6,  7, 
14.  25,  26,  33,  34,  38,  39,  40.  42,  53,  66,  57, 
60,  62,  and  63. 

Julia   Butleb   Hansen. 
Michael  J.  Kikwan, 
John  O.  Marsh,  Jr., 
John  J.  Pltnt,  Jr., 
DAvm  R.  Obey, 
George  Mahon, 
Ben  Reifel, 
Joseph  M.  McDade, 
Wendell  Wtatt, 
Frank  T.  Bow. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Alan  Bible, 
Robert  C.  BrRD, 
Gale  W.  McGee, 
J.  Caleb  Boggs, 
Milton  R.  Young, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bUl   (H.R.  17619)   making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior  and    related    Eigencies   for   the   fiscal 
year  ending   June   30,    1971.    and   for   other 
purposes,  submit  the  following  statement  in 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  and  recommended  in  the  accompanying 
conference  report  as  to  each  of  such  amend- 
ments, namely: 

title  1 — department  ok  the  interior 
Bureau  of  Land  Mariagement 

Amendment  No.  1 :  Appropriates  $58,605,- 
000  for  management  of  lands  and  resources 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $58,940,- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  2:  Appropriates  $3,310,000 
for  construction  and  maintenance  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $3,215,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House. 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 

Amendment  No.  3:  Rep>ort€d  In  technical 

dlsagp-eement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 

the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 

concur  with  an  amendment  providing  $217,- 


615,000  for  education  and  welfare  services 
instead  of  $218,645,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $218,678,500  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  "ITie  decrease  below  the  amount  pro- 
vided by  the  Senate  includes  $500,000  for 
teaching  and  guidance  personnel  in  the  pub- 
Uc  schools,  $250,000  for  development  courses 
in  Indian  language,  history,  and  culture 
and  teacher  training  programs  in  local  In- 
dian ciilture  and  values,  $200,000  for  higher 
education  scholarships,  $50,500  for  counsel- 
ing and  guidance  In  public  schools,  and  $63,- 
000  for  teacher  aides  in  public  scho<^. 

The  conferees  are  in  Eigreement  that  850.000 
included  in  the  bill  for  the  Navajos  shall  be 
available  for  expenses  of  the  faculty  at  the 
Navajo  Community  College. 

It  is  furtlier  agreed  by  the  conferees  that 
not  less  than  $1,300,000  of  funds  available 
under  this  appropriation  it«m  shall  be  made 
available  for  operation  of  the  vocational  cen- 
ter at  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Job  Corps  Center. 
Fort  Lincoln,  Bismarck,  North  Dakota. 

Amendment  No.  4:  Appropriates  $64,622,- 
000  for  resources  management  Instead  of 
$65,690,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$64,122,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
Increase  over  the  amount  provided  by  the 
Senate  Includes  $150,000  for  forestry  devel- 
opment, $200,000  for  soil  and  moisture  con- 
servation, and  $150,000  for  development  of 
housing  programs. 

Amendment  No.  5:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  with  an  amendment  providing  $19,- 
885,000  for  construction  instead  of  $18,935,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $18,800,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  increase  over  the 
amount  provided  by  the  Senate  Includes 
9585.000  for  the  boys'  dormitory.  Eufaula 
Indian  Boarding  School,  Oklahoma,  and 
$500,000  lor  the  San  Carlos  Indian  Irrigation 
Project,  Arizona. 

Amendment  No.  6:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  with  language  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  to  provide  $150.00n  for  assistance  to 
the  Wagner.  South  Dakota.  East  Charles  Mix 
Independent  School  District  No.  102,  for 
planning  an  addition  to  the  District  school 
facilities. 

Amendment  No.  7:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  with  Senate  language  which  provides 
that  not  to  exceed  $365,000  may  be  used  for 
enlargement,  remodeling,  and  improving  the 
Sioux  Museum  and  Crafts  Center.  Rapid  City, 
South  Dakota. 

Amendment  No.  8:  Appropriates  $20,200,- 
000  for  road  construction  (liquidation  of 
contract  authority)  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate instead  of  $20,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

Amendment  No.  9 :  Provides  an  Increase  of 
$400  over  the  general  purchase  price  limita- 
tion for  the  current  fiscal  year  for  police- 
type  vehicles  Instead  of  $300  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $500  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation 

Amendment  No.  10:  Appropriates  $3,895,- 
000  foi  salaries  and  expenses  instead  of  $3,- 
825,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$3,995,000  as  jwoposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
Increase  over  the  amount  provided  by  the 
House  Includes  $50,000  for  nationwide  plan- 
ning and  $20,000  for  preparation  of  a  study 
of  the  Mormon  BattaUon  Trail. 

Land  and  Water  Conservation 

Amendment  No.  11:  Appro}>]  iates  $4,169,- 
000  for  administrative  expenses  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Outdoor  Recreation  instead  of 
$3,459,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$4,769.0^  86  prop^eed  by,  tb«  Senate, 
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Amendment  No.  12:  Appropriates  $357.- 
400.000  for  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
•  168.500,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  13:  Appropriates  $185,- 
400,000  for  payments  to  States  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $63,500,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  14:  Reported  in  technical 
dlaaereement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  with  an  amendment  providing  $96.- 
600,000  for  the  National  Park  Service  Instead 
of  $96,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  and 
$56,000,000  as  prc^osed  by  the  House. 

The  Increase  over  the  amount  provided  by 
the  Senate  Includes  $800,000  for  Cape  Cod 
National  Seashore,  and  $800,000  for  the  Dela- 
ware Water  Gap  National  Recreation  Area. 

Amendment  No.  15:  Appropriates  $32,741.- 
000  for  the  Forest  Service  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  Instead  of  $13,750,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House. 

Amendment  No.  16:  Appropriates  $8,000.- 
000  for  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
$1,541,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  17:  Appropriates  $600,000 
for  the  Bvureau  of  Land  Management  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  instead  of  $250,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  18:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  to  provide  $1,000,000  to 
the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  for  sup- 
plemental allocations  to  the  Federal  agencies. 

Amendment  No.  19:  Deletes  technical  cor- 
rection proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Office  of  Territories 

Amendment  No.  20:  Appropriates  $509,000 
for  the  Office  of  Territories  as  proposed  by 
the  House  Instead  of  $539,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  21:  Appropriates  ftiJ.SSO,- 
000  for  administration  of  territories  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  Instead  of  $17,380,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  22:  Appropriates  $367,000 
for  expenses  of  the  Office  of  the  Government 
Comptroller  for  the  Virgin  Islands  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $330,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House. 

Trust   Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
Amendment  No.  23:  Appropriates  $49,750.- 
000   for  the  Trvist   Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of* 
$50,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 
Geological  Survey 
Amendment   No.   24:    Appropriates   $106,- 
392,000  for  surveys,  investigations,  and  re- 
search  as   proposed   by   the   Senate   Instead 
of  $108,057,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Bureau  of  Mines 

Amendment  No.  25:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  with  an  amendment  providing  $46,- 
423,000  for  conservation  and  development 
of  mineral  resources  instead  of  $45,122,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $45,272,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  Increase  over 
the  Senate  allowemce  Includes  $1,000,000  for 
studies  of  mining  envlroimiental  problems 
and  for  removal  of  coal  waste  banlu,  and 
$150,000  for  sampling  and  characterization 
of  Incinerator  residues  and  raw  refuse. 
Office  of  Coal  Research, 

Amendment  No.  26:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  Hoiise  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  with  an  amendment  providing  $17,- 
160,000  for  salaries  and  expenses  Instead  of 
$16,200,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$16,500,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
Increase  over  the  Senate  allowance  Includes 
$620,000  for  the  solid  electrolyte  high  tem- 
perature fuel  cell,  $90,000  for  the  multi-cell 


coal-flred  fluldized  bed  boiler  project,  and  a 
reduction  of  $50,000  for  the  electrofluldlc 
coal  processing  project. 

Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries 

Amendment  No.  27:  Appropriates  $27,893,- 
000  for  management  and  Investigations  of  re- 
sources as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
$28,168,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendments  Nos.  28  and  29 :  Provide  lan- 
guage as  proposed  by  the  Senate  which  cite 
the  most  recent  authorizing  legislation  and 
include  provision  of  that  Act  that  funds  for 
anadromous  and  great  lalces  fisheries  con- 
servation win  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

Amendment  No.  30:  Provides  language  as 
propwsed  by  the  Senate  for  administration 
of  Prlbllof  Islands,  which  states  that  of  the 
amount  appropriated,  so  much  as  may  be- 
come available  during  the  current  fiscal 
year  shall  be  derived  from  the  Prlbllof  Islands 
fund. 

Administrative    provisions 

Amendment  No.  31 :  Technical  correction 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  32:  Provides  an  Increase 
of  $400  over  the  general  purchase  price  limi- 
tation for  the  current  fiscal  year  for  police- 
type  vehicles  instead  of  $300  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $500  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and   Wildlife 

Amendment  No.  33:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  with  an  amendment  providing  $56.- 
840.000  for  management  and  investigations 
of  resources  instead  of  $56,356,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $56,705,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate.  The  lncre,ise  over  the 
House  allowance  includes  $74,000  for  restora- 
tion of  Steamboat  Bertrand.  $150,000  for  ac- 
quisition of  additional  waterfowl  produc- 
tion areas  In  North  Dakota.  $100,000  for  re- 
search on  the  red  tide  in  the  New  York 
Bight  area,  and  $160,000  for  an  evaluation 
study  on  oil  spills,  atomic  waste,  steelhead. 
and  additional  Columbia  River  Dams. 

Amendment  No.  34:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  with  an  amendment  providing  $4,983.- 
000  for  construction  Instead  of  $4,175,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $3,497,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate.  The  Increase  over  the 
House  allowance  Includes  $220,000  for  a  water 
reconditioning  system.  Lahontan  National 
Fish  Hatchery,  Nevada;  $292,000  for  a  water 
reconditioning  system  at  Leetown  National 
Fish  Hatchery,  West  Virginia;  $196,000  for 
fish  production  facilities  at  Valley  City  Na- 
tional Fish  Hatchery.  North  Dakota;  and 
$100,000  for  additional  facilities  at  Ouray 
National  Wildlife  Refuge.  Utah. 

Amendments  Noe.  35  and  36:  Provide  lan- 
guage as  proposed  by  the  Senate  which  cite 
the  most  recent  authorizing  legislation  and 
Include  provision  of  that  act  that  funds  for 
anadromous  and  Great  Lakes  fisheries  conser- 
vation will  remain  available  until  expended. 

Administrative  provisions 
Amendment  No.  37:  Provides  an  Increase 
of  $400  over  the  general  purchase  price  lim- 
itation for  the  current  fiscal  year  for  police- 
type  vehicles  instead  of  $300  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $500  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
National  Park  Service 
Amendment  No.  38:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  with  an  amendment  providing  $67,- 
990,000  lor  management  and  protection  in- 
stead of  $57,670,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $58,035,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
The  decrease  below  the  Senate  allowance  In- 
cludes $25,000  for  promotion  of  domestic 
travel  and  $20,000  for  master  planning. 


The  confeirees  are  In  agreement  that  of  the 
total  amount  provided  In  this  appropriation 
account,  $75,000  shall  be  avaUable  for  the 
student  conservatloji  program. 

Amendment  No.  39:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  with  contingency  language  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  40:  Reported  In  technlctU 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  with  contingency  language  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  41:  Appropriates  $48,543,- 
000  for  maintenance  and  rehabilitation  of 
physical  facilities  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 
Instead  of  $48,500,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

Amendment  No.  42:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  with  an  amendment  providing  $16,- 
259,000  for  construction  Instead  of  $16,385,- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $17,583,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  decrease 
below  the  Senate  amount  Includes  re- 
ductions of  $776,000  for  anticipated  slip- 
page, $712,000  for  construction  of  an  air- 
port at  Jackson  Hole,  Wyoming,  $11,000  for 
planning  of  developments  In  North  Cascades 
National  Park,  and  Increases  of  $100,000  for 
restoration  of  facilities  at  Fort  Scott  Na- 
tional Historic  Site,  Kansas  and  $75,000  for 
administrative  headquarters.  Redwood  Na- 
tional Park,  California. 

The  conferees  are  in  agreement  that  the 
reduction  of  $776,000  for  anticipated  slip- 
page shall  Include  $90,000  for  the  Anchor- 
age Airport,  $322,000  for  visitor  center  im- 
provements at  the  Everglades  National  Park, 
$300,000  for  development  of  the  National 
Sculpture  Garden,  and  $64,000  for  Big  Horn 
Canyon  National  Recreation  Area,  Montana. 

Amendment  No.  43:  Appropriates  $17,650,- 
000  for  aprkway  and  road  construction  (liq- 
uidation of  contract  authority)  Instead  of 
$16,000,000  as  propose'"  by  the  House  and 
$17,660,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
reduction  below  the  Senate  allowance  in- 
cludes $10,000  for  planning  roads  and  trails 
In  the  North  Cascades  National  Park. 

Amendment  No.  44:  Appropriates  $6,801,- 
000  for  preservation  of  historic  properties  as 
proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of  $6,672,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Administrative  provisions 
Amendment  No.  45:  Provides  an  increase  of 
$400  over  the  general  purchase  price  limita- 
tion for  the  current  fiscal  year  for  police - 
type  vehicles  instead  of  $300  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $600  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Oj^ce  of  the  Solicitor 

Amendment  No.  46:  Appropriates  $7,074,- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses  instead  of  $6,- 
924,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $7,- 
229.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  in- 
crease over  the  amount  proposed  by  the 
House  Includes  $150,000  for  legal  operations. 
Office  of  the  Secretary 

Amendment  No.  47:  Appropriates  Sll.- 
563.000  for  salaries  and  expenses  instead  of 
$11,353,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$11,771,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

General  provisions,  Department  of  the 
Interior 

Amendment  No.  48:  Provides  language  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  for  air-conditioning 
equipment  for  passenger  motor  vehicles. 

TTTLE    n RELATED    AGENCIES 

Department   of  Agriculture 
Forest  Service 
Amendment    No.    49:    Appropriates   $199.- 
617.000  for  forest  land  management  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $213,412,700  as 
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proposed  by  the  House.  Construction  funds 
previously  under  this  account  have  been 
transferred  to  the  new  construction  account. 

Amendment  No.  50:  Deletes  language,  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate,  relating  to  the  ap- 
propriation of  funds  for  acquisition  of  lands 
under  the  Weeks  Act. 

Amendment  No.  51 :  Technical  correction  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  52:  Appropriates  $45,591,- 
000  for  forest  research  Insrtead  of  $46,671.- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $45,294,- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  increase 
over  the  Senate  allowance  Includes  $325,000 
for  urban  forestry.  $172,000  for  forest  eco- 
nomics research,  and  a  reduction  of  $200,000 
fcxr  research  on  black  cherry  and  white  ash  at 
the  forest  research  facility,  Warren,  Pennsyl- 
vania. $1,280,000  of  coaistructlon  projects  in- 
cluded under  this  appropriation  Item  by  the 
House  were  transferred  to  the  new  construc- 
tion appropriation  account. 

Amendment  No.  63:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  with  an  amendment  providing  $15,- 
467,700  for  construction  Instead  of  $14,188,000 
as  propKOsed  by  the  Senate.  The  Increase  over 
the  House  allowance  Includes  $297,000  for 
construction  of  a  visitor  Information  center 
at  Seneca  Rocks,  West  Virginia,  $55,000  for 
planning  of  an  addition  to  the  Forest  Re- 
search Laboratory  at  Princeton,  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  a  reduction  of  $10,000  for  the  Kerr 
Arboretum  and  Nature  Center,  Oklahoma. 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare 

Health  Services  and  Mental  Health 
Administration 

Amendment  No.  54:  Appropriates  $117,- 
986,000  for  Indian  Health  Services  Instead  of 
$114,692,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$118,436,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
reduction  below  the  amount  proposed  by  the 
Senate  Includes  $300,000  for  the  California 
Rural  Indian  Health  Board,  and  $150,000 
for  the  Urban  Indian  Health  Pilot  Program. 
Of  the  additional  $1,269,000  provided  for  ad- 
ditional hospital  positions,  not  to  exceed 
$160,000  shall  be  used  for  operation  of  the 
Albuquerque  Tuberculosis  Sanatorium. 

The  conferees  are  in  agreement  that  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  the  National  Coun- 
cil on  Indian  Opportunity  and  the  Indian 
Health  Service  should  work  Jointly  with  the 
individual  states  to  develop  a  Joint  policy  to 
provide  adequate  health  services  to  all  In- 
dians residing  in  urban  areas  and  isolated 
rxrral  areas. 

Amendment  No.  55:  Appropriates  $18,715.- 
000  for  Indian  Health  Facilities  Instead  of 
$17,950,000  as  proposed  by  the  Hoxise  and 
$19,510,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
reduction  below  the  amount  proposed  by 
the  Senate  Includes  $500,000  for  additional 
sanitation  facilities,  $138,000  planning  funds 
for  a  hospital  at  Zunl,  New  Mexico,  and 
$157,000  for  converting  the  Albuquerque 
Tuberculosis  Sanatorium  to  an  outpatient 
clinic 

National  Capital  Planning  Commission 
Amendment  No.  56:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  with  an  amendment  providing  $891,- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses  instead  of  $1,- 
070,000  as  proposed  by  the  Hotise  and  $941,- 
000  OS  propHJsed  by  the  Senate.  The  reduction 
below  the  amount  proposed  by  the  Senate 
Includes  $50,000  for  the  Regional  Airport 
Facilities  Study.  Notwithstanding  this  reduc- 
tion, the  conferees  are  In  agreement  that 
within  available  funds  $100,000  shall  be  uti- 
lized for  the  Regional  Airport  Facilities 
Study. 

Amendment  No.  57:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  piart  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 


concur  with  language  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate for  the  transfer  of  $229,000  of  the  bal- 
ance of  the  appropriation  granted  under 
"Land  acquisition.  National  Capital  park, 
parkway,  and  playground  system"  for  sal- 
aries and  expenses. 

National  Foxmdation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Hvunanlties 

Amendment  No.  58:  Appropriates  $31,310,- 
'000  for  salaries  and  expanses  Instead  of  $33,- 
310.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  de- 
crease below  the  Senate  allowance  Includes 
a  reduction  of  $2,000,000  for  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Humanities. 

Smithsonian  Institution 

Amendment  No.  69:  Deletes  language,  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate,  for  the  appropria- 
tion of  funds  for  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Inter- 
national Center  for  Scholars.  This  item  has 
been  included  in  the  bill  as  a  separate  ap- 
propriation account. 

Amendment  No.  60:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  moton  to  recede  and 
concur  with  an  amendment  providing  $34,- 
702,000  for  salaries  and  expenses  Instead  of 
$35,737,000  as  proposed  by  the  House,  and 
$35,066,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  $750,- 
000  included  In  the  House  amount  has  been 
transferred  to  a  separate  appropriation  ac- 
count for  the  Woodrow  Wilson  International 
Center  for  Scholars. 

The  reduction  below  the  amount  proposed 
by  the  Senate  Includes  decreases  of  $100,000 
for  increased  pay  costs,  $100,000  for  the 
Joseph  H.  Hirshhorn  Museum  and  Sculpture 
Garden,  $18,000  for  the  Smithsonian  Tropi- 
cal Research  Institute,  $40,000  for  the  Radi- 
ation Biology  Laboratory,  $6,000  for  the  Of- 
fice of  Ecology,  $150,000  for  the  Environ- 
mental Sciences  Program,  $25,000  for  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  Press,  and  increases 
of  $10,000  for  the  Center  for  Study  of  Man, 
$25,000  for  the  Division  of  Performing  Arts, 
Festival  of  American  Polkllfe,  and  $40,000 
general  funding  for  the  Museimi  of  History 
and  Technology. 

Amendment  No.  61:  Appropriates  $950,000 
for  restoration  and  renovation  of  buildings 
Eis  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $1,080,- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Salaries  and  Expenses,  Woodrow  Wilson  In- 
ternational Center  for  Scholars 
Amendment  No.  62:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  pert  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  with  the  provision  of  $750,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  under  a  separate  appro- 
priation account. 

American  Revolution  Bicentennial 
Commission 
Amendment  No.  63 :  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  with  the  provision  of  $373,000  for 
salaries  and  expenses  as  proposed  by  th« 
Senate. 

Federal  Metal  and  Nonmetallic  Mine  Safety 
Board  of  Review 

Amendment  No.  64:  Appropriates  $167,000 
for  salaries  and  expenses  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

TTTLK  in— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Amendment  No.  65:  Deletes  Sec.  303  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Julia  Butler  Hansen, 
Michael  J.  Kirwan, 
John  O.  Marsh,  Jr., 
John  J.  Flynt,  Jr., 
David  R.  Obey, 
George  Mahon, 
Ben  Reitel, 
Joseph  M.  McDade, 
Wendell  Wyatt, 
Frank  T.  Bow, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
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CREDIBILITY  GAP— RHETORIC 
VERSUS  PERFORMANCE 

(Mr.  HANNA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
m.arks.) 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  listened 
quite  clearly  when  the  charge  of  a  credi- 
bility gap  was  leveled  against  our  past 
President,  but  no  place  have  I  seen  a 
more  dramatic  demonstration  of  the  dif- 
ference between  rhetoric  and  perform- 
ance than  on  page  3  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  this  morning.  In  that  very  credi- 
ble newspaper  there  Is  the  statement 
made  by  President  Nixon  that  the  busi- 
ness downturn  "has  bottomed  out,"  and 
the  last  half  of  1970  "will  definitely  see 
the  economy  turning  up." 

Right  alongside  the  statement  there  Is 
a  httle  box  in  which  it  says  that  fac- 
tories operated  at  an  average  77.9  percent 
of  caiiaclty  in  the  second  quarter  of  this 
year,  the  lowest  level  in  more  than  9 
years,  and  It  is  the  fourth  consecutive 
quarterly  drop  in  a  row.  If  that  Is  the  way 
you  arrive  at  an  upturn,  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  are  still  taking  too  many  down- 
turns to  be  really  turning  upward. 


BANKING  AND  CURRENCY  COMMIT- 
TEE VOTES  IMPORTANT  NEW 
WEAPONS  FOR  PRESIDENT  TO 
USE  AGAINST  INFLATION  AND 
RECESSION 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  a  statement  by  Speak- 
er McCoRMACK  on  standby  price  and  wage 
controls.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  this 
morning  reported  out  the  renewal  of  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1950  which 
includes  an  Important  new  section  giving 
the  President  authority  to  stabilize 
wages,  prices,  salaries  and  rents. 

The  wage-price  section — title  II  of  the 
bill — wUl  give  the  President  an  effective 
and  essential  tool  in  combatting  inflation 
and  recession.  This  is  standby  authority 
to  be  Invoked  by  the  President  when  and 
If  he  determines  economic  conditions 
warrant  Its  use. 

The  authority  expires  February  28. 
197L  In  the  Intervening  months,  this 
standby  power  will  give  the  President  a 
full  opportunity  to  bring  the  economy 
under  control  and  to  put  an  end  to  the 
twin  economic  evils  of  inflation  and  re- 
cession which  have  plagued  the  country 
in  recent  months. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  the 
Democratic  members  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  who  stood  together 
and  steadfastly  refused  to  go  along  with 
attempts  to  water  down  this  important 
fight  against  inflation  and  recession.  The 
21  Democrats  on  the  committee  are  re- 
corded— in  their  votes  on  this  title — for 
a  stable  economy.  Their  votes  are  a  flrm 
and  strong  indication  that  the  Congress 
Intends  to  give  the  President  all  the 
power  that  he  might  need  to  bring  about 
a  much-needed  improvement  in  our  econ- 
omy.  The   vote   Is   another   indication 
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that  this  Congress  is  willing  to  do  what- 
ever is  necessary  to  end  inflation  and  to 
prevent  ruinous  recession. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  the  House 
will  be  given  an  early  opportunity  to  act 
on  this  legislation  and  that  it  will  be 
passed  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 
The  American  people  are  demanding  ac- 
tion on  the  economy  and  the  bill  passed 
by  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  this  morning  Is  in  accordance 
with  these  demands. 

I  include  at  this  point  a  statement  on 
this  subject  by  Speaker  McCormack: 

Statement  by  Speaker  McCohmack  on 
Standby  Price  and  Wage  Controls 

This  momlng  the  House  Banltlng  and 
Currency  Committee  favorably  reported  H.B. 
17880  granting  the  President  atandby  au- 
thority to  freeze  prices,  rents,  -wages  and 
salaries.  I  strongly  endorse  the  Committee's 
action.  Last  year  the  Congress  granted  the 
President  standby  authority  to  control  credit. 
The  proposed  authority  to  control  prices  and 
wages  Is  complementary  to  that  legislation. 
With  standby  authority  to  control  prices  and 
wages,  the  President  will  then  possess  all  of 
the  tools  necessary  to  stop  the  galloping 
Inflation  which  we  are  now  experiencing. 

The  House  Democratic  leadership  will 
make  every  effort  to  expedite  and  pass  this 
vitally  needed  legislation. 


The  trade  bill  which  so  blatantly  and 
arrogantly  protects  the  privilege  of  oil 
should  never  be  permitted  to  reach  the 
President's  desk.  The  quota  system  on  oil 
imports  is  a  horrible  disregard  of  the 
public  interest. 


OUR  DETERIORATING  NATIONAL 
BUDGET  SITUATION 

(Mr.  MAHON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute. ) 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
will  consider  this  afternoon  the  $18  bil- 
lion Labor-HEW  appropriation  bill  for 
the  fiscal  year  1971.  Amendments  will  be 
offered  to  increase  the  total  of  the  bill, 
which  is  already  $92  million  above  the 
budget  appropriation  requests. 

The  precarious  fiscal  situation  con- 
fronting the  country  has,  in  recent  days, 
again  come  to  the  fore.  Over  the  last 
weekend,  in  fact  on  Sunday,  the  Wash- 
ington Star  carried  a  banner  headline 
on  the  front  page,  "Nixon  Berates  Hill 
on  Spending." 

I  think  it  is  healthy  that  we  discuss 
the  spending  situation  and  look  where 
we  are  going.  In  the  debate  this  after- 
noon I  shall  undertake  to  discuss  the 
precarious  situation  confronting  the 
country  and  I  would  be  glad  to  exchange 
views  with  Members  on  the  problems 
which  confront  us  today. 


PRESIDENT  THREATENS  VETO  OP 
TRADE  BILL 

<Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  the 
President  said  that  he  would  veto  the 
trade  bill,  if  the  language  of  the  bill 
went  beyond  textile  quotas.  He  was 
strangely  silent  on  the  pernicious  lan- 
guage of  the  trade  bill  which  freezes  into 
law  the  oil  quota  import  privileges  which 
costs  the  taxpayers  and  the  U.S.  consum- 
ers between  WVi  to  $7  billion  a  year, 
according  to  the  Government's  own 
figures. 


SHIPT  IN  U.S.  ECONOMY 

(Mr.  KYL  asked  and  was  given  permis- 
sion to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  July  1970 
"Business  Roundup"  in  Fortune  maga- 
zine states  this  about  the  economy: 

The  U.S.  economy  has  turned  the  corner 
on  Its  1970  readjustment.  .  .  . 

It  seems  clear  that — without  either  stum- 
bling Into  a  deep  recession  or  renewing  the 
Inflationary  boom — the  Nation  Is  successfully 
negotiating  a  massive  redeployment  of  pri- 
orities and  resources,  from  an  economy  based 
on  defense  and  business  Investment  to  one 
directed  more  toward  consumption,  housing, 
and  social  welfare. 

We  are  now  at  a  time  when,  for  the 
first  time  in  20  years,  we  will  devote  more 
money  to  domestic  and  social  causes  than 
we  do  to  defense,  and  as  we  move  in  that 
direction,  there  wDl  be  more  unemploy- 
ment in  defense-oriented  industries  dur- 
ing the  period  of  adjustment.  We  have 
heard  this  nocn  of  wage,  price,  and  rent 
controls,  and  I  might  suggest  that  one  of 
the  merits  of  that  program  is  that  it  does 
take  care  of  unemployment.  The  last  time 
we  had  such  controls  it  took  a  quarter  of 
a  miUion  Americans  to  administer  the 
program. 

PRESIDENT'S    ANNOUNCEMENT    HE 
WOULD  VETO  A  TRADE  BILL 

(Mr.  FINDLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Nixon's  announcement  yesterday  that  he 
would  veto  a  trade  bill  imposing  broad 
quotas  is  a  welcome  relief  to  those  of  us 
who  have  seen  the  specter  of  a  devastat- 
ing trade  war  looming  on  the  horizon. 
The  President  acted  with  both  courage 
and  wisdom  in  making  this  announce- 
ment. He  said: 

Quota  legislation,  mandatory  quota  legis- 
lation, Is  not  in  the  Interest  of  the  United 
States.  We  are  an  exporting  nation  rather 
than  an  importing  nation. 

Although  the  President  did  say  that  he 
does  favor  a  limited  quota  on  textile  im- 
ports— a  position  which  I  personally 
question — he  went  on  to  state  in  un- 
equivocal language : 

If  the  bill  goes  beyond  that.  If  It,  for  ex- 
ample, Includes  other  Items,  I  would  not  be 
able  to  sign  the  bill  because  that  would  set 
off  a  trade  war  which  would  have  all  the 
repercussions  that  I  have  tried  to  describe 
earlier. 

The  repercussions  he  spoke  of  were 
two.  He  said: 

First,  it  would  cost  us  more  jobs  In  the 
exports  that  would  be  dented  us,  the  export 
markets  that  would  be  denied  us:  and,  second, 
even  more  Important,  It  is  highly  Inflationary, 
as  anybody  who  has  studied  tariffs  and  quotas 
through  the  years  is  well  aware. 


I  would  express  the  h<«je  that  the 
President's  statement  will  cause  the  en- 
tire quota  proposal,  Including  the  textile 
provision,  which  the  President,  I  regret 
to  say,  does  support,  and  including  the 
freezing  of  the  oil  quotas,  to  which  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik)  just 
referred,  to  die  a  quiet,  unobtrusive 
death  in  familiar  surroimdings  where  it 
now  lies  in  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I  would 
just  like  to  make  this  observation  to  my 
friend.  A  friend  of  mine  coming  to  the 
Capitol  this  morning  read  the  headline 
to  which  the  gentleman  referred,  and 
his  observation  was,  "My  God,  the  Pres- 
ident is  in  the  hands  of  the  Philistines." 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  in  the  long  run  protectionism 
is  going  to  cost  a  lot  of  American  jobs, 
whereas  trade  expansion  will  create  a  lot 
of  jobs,  as  it  has  in  the  past.  In  the  short 
and  long  run,  protectionism  hurts  the 
consumer. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  in  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire  in  the  next  few  weeks 
a  textile  firm  will  close.  It  is  the  main 
industry  in  the  town  in  which  it  is  lo- 
cated, and  employs  600  people.  Those 
people  will  lose  their  jobs.  What  would 
the  President  recommend  that  those  600 
unemployed  people  do? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  The  President  has  pro- 
posed an  expanded  program  of  relief  for 
affected  industries,  including  retraining 
'  allowances. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 


FREE  TRADE  SHOULD  BE  FAIR 
TRADE 

(Mr.  CLEVELAND  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  r6m£Lrks  ) 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
fortunately the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts has  just  left  the  floor.  The  two 
companies  the  gentleman  referred  to  in 
his  remarks  are  not  only  going  to  close, 
but  they  have  closed.  The  announcement 
was  made  last  week.  These  were  J.  P. 
Stevens  textile  mills,  one  in  Franklin, 
N.H.,  and  one  in  Tllton,  N.H. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  point  out  in  reply 
to  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Burke)  that  it  is  my 
understanding  the  President  has  said  he 
will  not  veto  a  bill  with  textile  quotas. 
The  two  plants  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts referred  to  are  textile  mills.  I 
am  glad  to  see  he  is  back  on  the  floor, 
and  I  will  yield  to  him  later— if  I  have 
time.  In  my  opinion  if  the  principles  for^ 
quotas  for  textiles  are  reasonable  and 
fair,  and  they  are,  then  some  provision 
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must  be  made  for  other  important  prod- 
ucts such  as  shoes  or  electronics. 

The  point  I  wanted  to  make,  before  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Burke)  is  this,  and  I  address 
it  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Findley)  :  I  am  for  free  trade,  but  I 
want  free  trade  to  be  fair  trade. 

We  cannot  export  any  more  jobs  to 
coxmtries  which  do  not  assure  to  us  free 
trade,  or  which  do  not  allow  fair  com- 
petition at  home,  or  legislate  good  work- 
ing conditions  for  their  workers.  Nor  can 
we  allow  the  national  security  to  be  seri- 
ously imperiled  by  unwise  and  unfair 
trade  policies  as  we  are  doing  with  the 
miniature  and  instrument  precision  ball 
bearing  industry. 


MILITARY  BALANCE  MUST  BE  RE- 
STORED AND  MAINTAINED  IN  THE 
MIDDLE  EAST 

(Mr.  PELLY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
clear  and  present  danger  to  world  peace 
caused  by  the  Soviet  rearming  of  the 
Egyptians.  This  arms  race  danger  is  even 
compounded  by  the  fact  that  Russians 
are  manning  both  the  missile  sites  in 
Egypt  and  flying  jet  fighters  and  bomb- 
ers against  the  Israelis. 

President  Nixon  was  emphatic  recently 
on  television  when  he  told  the  American 
people,  and  the  world,  that  the  threat 
to  world  security  is  greater  in  the  Middle 
East  than  it  is  in  Indochina. 

The  time  to  act  is  now.  Delay  could  be 
catastrophic.  I  am  deeply  opposed  to  an 
arms  race,  except  one  we  face  in  the  Mid- 
dle East;  namely,  the  race  to  restore  and 
maintain  a  balance  of  strength. 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  introduced 
a  bill  to  furnish  Israel  with  the  means  of 
providing  for  its  own  security  by  author- 
izing the  President  to  transfer  to  Israel, 
by  sale,  credit,  or  guarantee,  such  air- 
craft as  may  be  necessary  to  counteract 
any  increased  military  assistance  pro- 
vided to  other  countries  of  the  Middle 
East. 

The  threat  to  democracy  in  the  Middle 
East  is  clear.  Its  defense  is  mandatory 
now. 

STANDBY  WAGE  AND  PRICE 
CONTROLS 

(Mr.  BLACKBURN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
taking  this  time  to  reply  to  the  com- 
ments made  earlier  by  the  chairman  of 
my  committee,  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  in  which  he  pointed 
out  the  committee  today  voted  out  an 
extension  of  the  Defense  Production  Act 
and  included  in  that  a  provision  for 
standby  wage  and  price  controls. 

Of  course,  the  gentleman  made  it  seem 
to  appear  that  this  provision  for  standby 
wage  and  price  controls  would  be  the 
panacea  for  all  the  economic  ills  we  in- 
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herited  from  the  previous  administration. 
What  the  gentleman  did  not  bother  to 
point  out  is  that  this  whole  business  of 
wage  and  price  controls  is  a  great  fraud 
on  the  American  public.  When  members 
of  the  committee  were  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  either  for  or  against  price 
controls,  they  preferred  not  to  take  a 
position. 

•  I  say  that  is  a  political  fraud,  because 
if  the  economic  conditions  continue  at 
the  rate  of  inflation  we  have  seen  in  the 
last  few  months,  then  the  Democrats  on 
the  committee  can  say  that  if  the  Presi- 
dent had  exercised  tlie  standby  controls 
we  gave  him,  we  would  not  have  the 
problems,  but  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
President's  economic  policies  are  work- 
ing—and I  think  they  are  working  as 
well  as  we  expect — then  the  inflation 
would  not  be  a  campaign  point  this  fall, 
and  the  same  Democrats  who  would  not 
take  a  position  on  it  today  would  not  take 
a  position  on  it  next  fall. 

We  all  know  the  wage  and  price  con- 
trols would  involve  the  employing  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  new  Federal 
employees,  and  it  would  take  months  to 
set  up  such  devices.  To  pretend  that  wage 
and  price  controls  for  a  6-month  period 
would  work  is  a  great  fraud. 


Because  freedom  of  dissent  and  gimr- 
anteed  expression  of  minority  views  is  so 
vital  to  democracy,  I  think  we  must  con- 
sider some  prohibition  to  forbid  the  Pres- 
ident or  Vice  F.-esident  from  engaging  in 
news  interpretation  and  opinion  in  a  pri- 
vate capacity. 

The  easier  it  is  for  a  national  leader 
to  drown  out  his  opposition,  the  greater 
temptation  there  is  for  tyranny. 

I  am  today  asking  the  Federal  Com- 
mimications  Commission  to  investigate 
the  issue  and  promulgate  a  policy. 


VICE  PRESIDENT  AGNEW  SUBSTI- 
TUTES FOR  RADIO  NEWS  COM- 
MENTATOR PAUL  HARVEY 

(Mr.  ROSENTHAL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
Viis  rcin&rks  ) 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Saturday,  there  were  newspaper  reports 
that  Vice  President  Spiro  T.  Aoirew 
would  deliver  a  broadcast  for  radio  news 
commentator  Paul  Harvey. 

In  all  fairness  to  Mr.  Agnew,  I  should 
report  that  when  Hubert  Humphrey  was 
Vice  President,  he  wrote  numerous  arti- 
cles for  national  magazines  in  which  he 
expressed  opinions  on  major  issues. 

During  his  third  term.  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  did  a  series  of  ar- 
ticles for  Colliers  magazine  on  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Supreme  Court. 

No  canon  of  ethics  seems  to  exist  which 
would  bar  a  President  or  Vice  President 
from  working  as  a  news  commentator 
while  holding  public  oflBce. 

I  think  this  is  a  dangerous  situation 
which  should  be  corrected  as  quickly  as 
possible.  What  could  prevent  a  President 
from  offering  his  services  as  a  news  com- 
mentator to  some  network  3  nights  a 
week?  With  the  communications  business 
so  fiercely  competitive,  a  network  might 
conceivably  jump  at  the  opportunity  to 
swamp  its  rivals  in  the  ratings  by  fea- 
turing the  President  in  a  nightly  15-min- 
ute  presentation  of  his  views. 

What  a  devastating  propaganda  weap- 
on could  accrue  to  a  President  or  Vice 
President  who  by  virtue  of  his  office 
already  enjoys  an  enormous  advantage 
over  his  opposition  when  it  comes  to  air- 
ing views.  What  is  more,  television 
reaches  into  more  homes  and  carries 
more  impact  than  any  one  national 
magazine  does. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Private  Calen- 
dar Day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first  in- 
dividual bill  on  the  Private  Calendar. 


JOSE  LUIS   CALLEJA-PEREZ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1747) 
for  the  relief  of  Jose  Luis  CaUeja-Perez. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DR.  ANTHONY  S.  MASTRIAN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  15760) 
for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Anthony  S.  Mastrian. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ATKINSON,  HASERICK  &  CO.,  INC. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  10534) 
for  the  relief  of  Atkinson,  Haserick  & 

Co.,  Inc. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CLAUDE  G.  HANSEN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  13807) 
for  the  relief  of  Claude  G.  Hansen. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JOHN  R.  (30SNELL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  13469) 
for  the  relief  of  John  R.  Gosnell. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CAL  C.  DAVIS  AND  LYNDON  A.  DEAN 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (S.  2427)  for 
the  relief  of  Cal  C.  Davis  and  Lyndon  A. 
Dean. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Termessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CERTAIN  INDIVIDUALS  EMPLOYED 
BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  AIR 
FORCE  AT  KELLY  AIR  FORCE 
BASE,  TEX. 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  biU  (H.R.  10150) 
for  the  relief  of  certain  individuals  em- 
ployed by  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force  at  Kelly  Air  Force  Base,  Tex. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

H.R.  10150 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  each 
Individual  named  In  section  3  of  this  Act 
Is  relieved  of  liability  to  pay  to  the  United 
States  the  amount  set  forth  opposite  his 
or  her  nsone,  which  amount  represents  an 
overpayment  of  compensation,  due  to  ad- 
ministrative error,  received  by  him  or  her 
before  July  1,  1960  (and  to  which  the  waiver 
provisions  of  section  5584  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  do  not  apply) ,  as  a  civilian  em- 
ployee at  Kelly  Air  Force  Base.  In  the  audit 
and  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  any  certify- 
ing or  disbursing  officer  of  the  United  States, 
credit  shall  be  given  for  amounts  for  which 
liability  Is  relieved  by  this  section. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  each  Individual  named  In  section 
3  of  this  Act  an  amount  equal  to  the  ag- 
gregate of  the  amounts  paid  by  him  or  her, 
or  withheld  from  sums  otherwise  due  him 
or  her,  with  respect  to  the  liability  to  the 
United  States  which  is  relieved  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3  The  Individuals  referred  to  In  the 
first  section  of  this  Act,  and  the  amount  of 
the  liability  of  each  of  them,  are  as  follows: 

INDrvroUALS  WHOSE  CLAIMS  FOR  OVERPAYMENT 
WERE  PARTIALLY  WAIVED  UNDER  SECTION  5584 
OF  TITLE  5,  UNITED  STATES  CODE 

Amount  of 

overpayment 

Name:  not  waived 

Bryant.  John  M «124.  80 

Courvler.    Joe 97.32 

Glllum,   Richard   A 542.45 

Green.  William  R 43.44 

Hernandez,  S&ntoe  A 89.60 

Herrera,    Jimmle 93.40 

Huntly.  Dick  M 89.60 

Green.   William   R 43.44 

Moore,   Harvey   L 84.81 

Rosel,  Consuelo  O 21.60 

Springs,  Zea  A 121.89 

Vaughn,  Betty  L 106.90 

INDIVIDTTALS  WITH  CLAIMS  (EITHER  IN  WHOL* 
OR  PART)  l^R  OVERPAYMENT  TO  WHICH  SEC- 
TION SS84  or  TITLE  6,  UNITED  STATES  CODE, 
DOES  NOT  APPLY 

Amount  of 
Name:  overpayment 

Seay.  Henry  A $20.78 

Snyder,   Donald  A 109.84 


Sec.  4.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropri- 
ated in  section  2  of  this  Act  In  excess  of  10 
per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered 
to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on 
account  of  services  rendered  In  connection 
with  this  cltiim,  and  the  same  shall  be  un- 
lawful, any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. Any  person  violating  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding 
$1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments : 

Page  2,  in  the  list  of  individuals  overpaid, 

after     "Huntly,     Dick     M $89.60"     itrlke 

"Green,  William  R $43.44". 

Page  3,  line  2,  strike  "In  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


SAMUEL  R.  STEPHENSON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  10704) 
for  the  relief  of  Samuel  R.  Stephenson. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DAVID  L.  KENNISON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  fH.R.  15272) 
for  the  relief  of  David  L.  Kennison. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GEORGE   F.   MILLS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  15415) 
for  the  relief  of  George  F.  Mills. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.   FERNANDE  M.   ALLEN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  15478) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Femande  M.  Allen. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

H.R.    15478 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Mrs. 
Femande  M.  Allen,  of  Alpena,  Michigan,  the 
sum  certified  to  him  by  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  pursuant  to  section  2. 

Sec.  2.  The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs shall  certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the 


Treasury  the  total  additional  amount  of 
widow's  pension  benefits  to  which  the  said 
"n.  Femande  M.  AUen  would  have  been  en- 
siled under  title  38,  United  States  Code,  had 
she  flJed  her  application  for  such  benefits  on 
October  1,  1960,  instead  of  on  June  8,  1962. 

Sec.  3.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
In  the  first  section  of  this  Act  in  excess  of 
10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attor- 
ney on  account  of  services  rendered  In  con- 
nection with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall 
be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


REFERENCE  OF  H.R.  1390  TO  CHIEF 
COMMISSIONER,  COURT  OF  CLAIMS 

The  Clerk  called  House  Resolution  108, 
referring  H.R.  1390  to  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  the  Court  of  Claims. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  resolution 
be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THOMAS  J.  BECK 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4982) 
for  the  relief  of  Thomas  J.  Beck. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


KEUM  JO  KIM 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2043) 
for  the  relief  of  Keum  Jo  Kim. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  2043 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Keum  Jo  Kim  may  be  classi- 
fied as  a  child  within  the  meaning  of  section 
101(b)  (l)(P)  of  the  Act,  upon  approval  of 
a  petition  filed  In  her  behalf  by  James  and 
Shirley  Pranks,  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
pursuant  to  section  204  of  the  Act. 

Section  204(c)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  relating  to  the  number  of 
petitions  which  may  be  approved,  shall  be 
Inapplicable  In  this  case. 

With  the  following  conamlttee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1,  beginning  on  line  8,  after  the 
words  "of  the"  strike  out  the  remainder  of 
the  bill  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "Act:  Provided,  that  the  brothers  or  sis- 
ters of  the  beneficiary  shall  not,  by  virtue 
of  such  relationship,  be  accorded  any  right, 
privilege,  or  status  under  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


to. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
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and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Keum  Ja  Pranks." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

OK  YON  (MRS.  CHARLES  G.)  KIRSCH 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4670) 
for  the  relief  of  Ok  Yon  (Mrs.  Charles  G.) 
Kirscti. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


strike  out  the  word  "Act."  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "Act:  Provided,  That 
the  natural  parents  or  brothers  or  sisters  of 
the  beneficiary  shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such 
relationship,  be  accorded  any  right,  privilege, 
or  status  under  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


LOW  YIN  (ALSO  KNOWN  AS  LOW 
YTNG) 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5655) 
for  the  relief  of  Low  Yin  ( also  known  as 
Low  Ying ) . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  5655 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Low  Yin  (also  known  as  Low 
Ylng)  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  Immediate 
relative  within  the  meaning  of  section  201  (b) 
of  that  Act  find  may  be  Issued  a  visa  and 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence  If  he  Is  found  to  be  other- 
wise admissible  binder  the  provisions  of  that 
Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That,  for  the  purposes  of  section  203(a) 
(1)  and  204  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act,  Low  Yin  (also  known  as  Low  Ylng) 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  the  na- 
tural-born alien  son  of  Tom  Nom  Low  and 
Cleo  H.  Low,  citizens  of  the  United  States: 
Provided,  That  the  natural  parents  or 
brothers  or  sisters  of  the  beneficiary  shall 
not,  by  virtue  of  such  relationship,  be  ac- 
corded any  right,  privilege,  or  status  under 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TAE    PUNG    HILLS 
The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  12400) 
for  the  relief  of  Tae  Pung  Hills. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Tae  Pung  Hills  may  be  classi- 
fied as  a  child  within  the  meaning  of  section 
101(b)(1)(F)  of  the  Act,  upon  approval  of 
a  pettltlon  filed  In  his  behalf  by  Frederick 
A.  Hills  and  Lee  Hills,  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  pursuant  to  section  204  of  the  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 
On  page  1,  line  8  after  the  words  "of  the" 


MAUREEN  O'LEARY  PIMPARE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  12962) 
for  the  relief  of  Maureen  O'Leary  Pim- 
pare. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MARIA  DE  CONCEICAO  BOTELHO 
PEREIRA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  12990) 
for  the  relief  of  Maria  de  Conceicao 
Botelho  Pereira. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


VINCENZO   PELLICANO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  13712) 
for  the  relief  of  Vincenzo  Pelllcano. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.   MARIA  ELOISA   PARDO  HALL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  13895) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Maria  Eloisa  Pardo 
Hall. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  uill  as  follows: 

H.R.  13895 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Mrs.  Maria  Eloisa  Pardo  Hall 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  an  immedi- 
ate relative  as  defined  In  section  201(b)  of 
that  Act  and  the  provisions  of  section  204 
of  the  said  Act  shall  not  be  applicable  in  this 
case. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ANAN  ELDREDGE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2849) 
for  the  relief  of  Anan  Eldredge. 


MRS.   MARCELLA    COSLOVICH 
FABRETTO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  13383) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Marcella  Coslovlch 
Fabretto. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the 
call  of  the  Private  Calendar. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 


Adair 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Baring 
Berry 
Blatnlk 
Brock 
Brooks 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burton,  Utah 
Button 
Cabell 
Caffery 
Camp 
Celler 
Clay 
Collier 
Crane 


(Roll  No.  225! 

Daddarlo 

Davis.  Ga. 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Diggs 

Dulskl 

Edwards.  La. 

Fraser 

Gallagher 

Gilbert 

Gray 

Green.  Greg. 

Hubert 

I chord 

Kee 

Keith 

Kir  wan 

Kuykendall 

Long,  La. 

Lukens 

McCarthy 


MesklU 

Montgomery 

Ottlnger 

Pollock 

Powell 

Rarlck 

Reid,  NY. 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Roudebush 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

Scheuer 

Bisk 

Stclger.  WU. 

Stephens 

Stuckey 

Taft 

Welcker 

Yates 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
ALBERT).  On  this  rollcall  368  Members 
have  answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  ^^^^^^^ 

PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  a 
longstanding  prior  commitment,  I  was 
not  present  on  the  floor  of  the  House  yes- 
terday during  consideration  and  passage 
of  H.R.  9476.  This  measure,  which  I 
heartily  support,  provides  for  the  use  of 
national  service  life  insurance  funds  to 
guarantee  home  loans  to  our  war  veter- 
ans. I  have  long  been  a  proponent  of  this 
program  and  I  enthusiastically  endorse 
the  action  taken  in  this  Chamber  yester- 
day in  passing  the  bill  326  to  0.  I  can  as- 
sure my  colleagues  that  if  I  had  been 
present  the  vote  would  have  been  327  to  0. 


XUM 
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PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  HJl.  18515.  DEPARTMENTS  OF 
LABOR,  AND  HEALTH.  EDUCATION. 
AND  WELFARE.  AND  RELATED 
AGENCIES  APPROPRIATIONS.  1971 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  1151  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  :151 
Resolved,  That  diirlng  the  consideration  of 
the  bUl  (H.R.  18515)  makliig  appyropriatlons 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  and 
for  other  purposes,  all  points  of  order  against 
Bald  bill  for  failure  to  comply  with  the  provi- 
sions of  clause  2,  rule  XXI  are  hereby  waived. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Smith),  pending 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1151  is 
a  resolution  waiving  points  of  order 
against  certain  provisions  of  H.R.  18515, 
the  Departments  of  Labor,  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  and  related  agencies 
appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  year  1971. 

Legislative  authorization  for  several 
activities,  for  which  funds  are  included 
in  H.R.  18515.  expired  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1970.  These  are  all  activities  cur- 
rently in  progress:  funds  for  all  are  car- 
ried in  the  budget:  legislation  to  e.xtend 
them  all  is  in  the  legislative  process.  The 
activities  involved  are  listed  on  page  42 
of  the  report  on  the  bill. 

Because  the  authorizations  have  not 
been  enacted,  points  of  order  are  waived 
against  the  bill  for  failure  to  comply  with 
the  first  provision  of  clause  2,  rule  XXI. 
By  mistake,  the  second  provision  was 
covered  by  the  rule — so  I  have  an 
amendment  at  the  desk  to  correct  the 
resolution. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  stated  there  is  a 
clerical  error-in  the  rule  and  at  the  prop- 
er time  I  shall  send  to  the  desk  a  com- 
mittee amendment  to  correct  the  clerical 
error. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  With  regard  to  waiving 
points  of  order,  the  gentleman  Just  said 
that  he  expects  to  ofTer  an  amendment 
to  limit  it  to  eight  areas  or  provisions  of 
the  bill;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Yes.  There  were  several 
provisions,  as  I  have  stated,  relating  to 
programs  that  are  in  progress  currently 
but  for  which  the  authorizations  expired 
at  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  the  ranking  minor- 
ity Member,  together  with  others  from 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  ap- 
peared before  the  Rules  Coromlttee  and 
asked  that  the  points  of  order  be  waived 
with  regard  to  these  specific  provisions. 

Now.  I  would  say  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Iowa  that  the  rule, 
through  a  clerical  error,  waived  points 


of  order  against  two  ether  provisions 
which  were  not  intended  to  be  waived. 
That  is  why  I  previously  stated  that  a 
committee  amendment  would  be  offered 
to  correct  that  situation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  in  reading  the 
report,  on  page  42,  I  find  only  one  refer- 
ence to  a  legislative  provision  in  this 
bm. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  is  talking 
about  waiving  points  of  order  on  a  multi- 
plicity of  provisions. 

Is  the  report  faulty  in  that  it  lists  only 
one  legislative  provision  under  the  head- 
ing of  limitations  and  legislative  provi- 
sions. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  that  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  points  of  order  are 
waived  insofar  as  the  application  of  the 
first  provision  of  clause  2,  rule  XXI  ap- 
plies to  this  list  of  items,  because  they 
are  appropriations  without  authoriza- 
tions having  been  signed  into  law. 

The  second  provision  has  to  do  with 
legislation  on  an  appropriation  bill 
which  would  violate  the  rules  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  sure  the  waiver  of 
points  of  order  is  not  to  protect  the  cut- 
ting of  the  salaries  of  anyone.  So  it  must 
be  to  protect  language  in  the  bill  or  items 
in  the  bill  that  have  not  previously  been 
authorized. 

Rule  XXI,  clause  2,  would  protect  both, 
but  I  cannot  conceive  of  anybody  around 
here  cutting  anybody's  salary. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
explanation. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  concur  in  the  remarks 
of  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Young)  and  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  his  remarks  in  explaining 
House  Resolution  1151. 

For  the  information  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross  » ,  my  understand- 
ing is  that  the  language  which  will  be 
offered  as  an  amendment  will  waive  all 
points  of  order  against  appropriations 
carried  in  the  bill  which  are  not  yet  au- 
thorized by  law — just  those.  They  are 
listed  on  page  42  of  the  report. 

As  an  example,  the  Clean  Air  Act,  H.R. 
17255,  passed  the  House  on  Jime  10. 
Hearings  are  being  held  in  the  Senate, 
but  no  action  has  been  taken. 

The  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act,  H.R. 
15847  passed  the  House  on  June  23,  but 
has  not  yet  been  acted  on  by  the  Senate. 

The  Public  Health  Service  Act,  H.R. 
18110  was  ordered  reported  on  June  23. 

H.R.  14237  is  the  Mental  Retardation 
Facilities  and  Construction  Act.  A  rule 
was  granted  on  that  on  July  8,  and  it  has 
been  set  for  floor  action  later  this  week. 

The  rule  waives  points  of  order  on  the 
appropriations  for  these  subject  matters 
where  the  authorizations  have  not  yet 
been  signed  into  law.  They  are  listed  on 
page  42  of  the  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  rule  in  accordance  with  the  amend- 
ment to  be  offered. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates)  . 


Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  just  took  a  clipping  off  the  wire 
service  in  which  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Gerald  R. 
Ford)  were  quoted  after  he  had  come 
out  of  the  White  House,  saying  that 
congressional  big  spenders  were  distort- 
ing President  Nixon's  budget,  and  add- 
ing funds  where  they  were  not  needed. 

Pressed  by  newsmen  to  name  fiscally 
irresponsible  Congressmen,  Ford  named 
me  and  my  colleague,  Jeffery  Cohelan, 
Democrat  of  California. 

The  minority  leader  has  been  decrying 
Federal  spending  for  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  programs  for  years  and 
there  is  nothing  new  in  his  utterance. 

I  suppose  that  he  does  not  like  the 
fact  that  I  joined  other  Members  of  the 
House  in  voting  for  the  so-called  Joelson 
amendment  which  added  several  hun- 
dred million  dollars  for  education;  that 
he  was  referring  to  the  fact  that  I  voted 
to  override  the  President's  veto  on  the 
extension  of  the  Hill-Burton  Act — and 
I  may  say  in  passing  that  a  number  of 
his  own  colleagues  on  the  Republican 
side  did  that  as  well — and  I  suppose  the 
minority  leader  was  referring  to  the  fact 
that  today  I  am  joining  with  several 
other  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  in  offering  an  amend- 
ment to  add  approximately  $360  million 
in  funds  over  the  budget  in  order  to  take 
care  of  the  medical  and  dental  needs  of 
the  people  of  this  country.  I  believe  the 
funds  are  necessary.  The  health  of  our 
people  is  of  utmost  importance. 

Even  Mr.  Nixon  recognizes  that  there  is 
a  crisis  in  our  health  care  system  al- 
though he  has  done  little  about  it.  The 
President  himself  a  year  ago  said  that 
there  was  a  massive  crisis  in  the  area  of 
health  care,  and  unless  action  was  taken 
to  meet  the  crisis  we  were  going  to  break 
down  in  our  medical  care  system  that 
would  have  consequences  affecting  mil- 
lions of  people. 

That  is  what  the  President  himself 
said;  but  his  budget  did  not  begin  to  take 
care  of  the  people's  health  needs. 

We  propose  to  try  to  deal  with  that 
medical  crisis  in  the  amendment  to  be 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts. And  when  the  President  says 
Democratic  spending  is  distorting  his 
budget,  it  is  well-known  the  President's 
budget  was  distorted  even  at  the  time  it 
was  first  Issued.  However,  it  is  the  Presi- 
dent's economic  policies  that  have  placed 
his  budget  out  of  kilter,  policies  that 
clamped  companies  in  a  tight  money  vise 
that  brought  earnings  to  a  halt. 

The  President's  budget  would  be  in 
fairly  good  shape  today  if  the  revenues 
he  anticipated  for  the  Nation's  earnings 
had  produced  the  taxes  he  coimted  on. 

In  great  measure  the  deficit  is  caused 
by  the  dramatic  drop  in  Federal  reve- 
nues and  the  tremendous  Increase  in 
costs  of  financing  the  national  debt  be- 
cause of  high  interest  rate.  Major  unem- 
ployment has  resulted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  unprofitable  businesses 
and  unemployed  men  do  not  pay  any 
taxes.  Federal  tax  revenues  are  down  by 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  administration's  economic 
policy.  The  programs  that  we  believe 
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should  be  financed — the  educational  ap- 
propriation bill,  which  the  President  says 
he  is  going  to  veto — and  the  HEW  bill 
which  we  are  considering  today — if  Mr. 
Nixon  asks  us,  and  if  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford)  asks  us 
to  balance  the  budget  by  slashing  money 
for  education  and  by  cutting  funds  to 
build  desperately  needed  hospitals  and 
by  keeping  health  manpower  appropria- 
tions at  a  level  which  is  disastrously  low 
in  this  country,  well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  for 
one,  am  not  going  to  help  do  so. 

I  am  not  going  to  help  him  to  balance 
that  budget  by  denying  children  a  chance 
for  a  good  education  and  by  forcing  citi- 
zens to  obtain  necessary  medical  treat- 
ment in  some  obsolete  under-equipped 
hospitals  or  by  denying  the  Nation's  citi- 
zens the  doctors,  dentists  and  technicians 
who  are  needed  to  protect  their  health. 

Let  Mr.  Nixon  and  Mr.  Ford  shift  their 
priorities.  They  think  it  is  proper  today 
to  spend  more  than  $1  billion  for  the 
SST— $290  million  this  year.  I  offered  the 
amendment  to  cut  all  SST  funds.  We  can 
certainly  wait  on  that  program. 

They  insist  on  spending  billions  of  dol- 
lars for  the  ABM.  I  offered  the  amend- 
ment to  cut  out  all  funds  for  deployment 
of  the  ABM.  It  is  not  needed  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  consider  that  the  chil- 
dren of  our  country  are  entitled  to  a 
decent  education,  the  people  of  our  coun- 
try are  entitled  to  adequate  health  care, 
care  that  is  deteriorating  rapidly  because 
of  the  lack  of  funds.  I  consider  these  to 
be  of  the  utmost  priority  and  deserving 
of  help  from  the  Federal  Government. 

If  Mr.  Ford  considers  this  viewpoint  as 
budget  busting  he  is  closing  his  eyes  to 
reality,  for  everybody— I  repeat,  every- 
body— recognizes  that  there  is  an  enor- 
mous and  growing  crisis  in  our  Nation's 
health  care  system.  Even  President  Nixon 
who  put  it  this  way  a  year  ago: 

We  face  a  massive  crisis  In  the  area  of 
health  care  and  unless  action  Is  taken  both 
administratively  and  legislatively  to  meet  the 
crisis  within  the  next  two  or  three  years,  we 
will  have  a  breakdown  in  our  medical  care 
system  which  could  have  consequences  af- 
fectl-g  millions  of  people. 

The  "everybody"  who  talks  about  the 
crisis  in  medical  care  is  very  much  like 
Mark  Twain's  "everybody"  who  talks 
about  the  weather.  Nobody  does  anything 
about  it.  Certainly,  the  President  has 
done  little  about  it.  Even  though  he 
recognized  the  massive  crisis  which  con- 
fronts our  people,  the  amounts  he  recom- 
mended for  dealing  with  the  projects  in 
his  budget  this  year  were  outrageously  in- 
adequate. Words  will  not  solve  this  prob- 
lem. Dollars  are  needed.  As  an  editorial 
In  the  Evening  Star  pointed  out  recently, 
there  can  be  no  serious  grappling  with 
the  paltry  supply  and  spiraling  costs  of 
medical  services  until  the  critical  short- 
age of  medical  personnel  and  facilities  is 
alleviated.  The  outlook  for  that  is  gloom- 
ier than  ever.  Many  medical  schools  are 
in  desperate  financial  straits,  largely  be- 
cause of  declining  grants,  and  curtail- 
ments of  already  insufQcient  progrsuns. 

The  physician  shortage  is  estimated  at 
more  than  50,000  and  is  getting  worse 
each  year  by  6,000. 


At  least  25  percent  of  nursing  posts 
throughout  the  cotmtry  are  not  filled. 

Medical  schools  annually  turn  down 
thouscmds  of  qualified  applicants  for  lack 
of  space. 

While  thousands  of  American  college 

graduates  are  attending  foreign  medical 

schools,  we  are  Importing  almost  as  many 

'  doctors  every  year  as  our  medical  schools 

turn  out. 

More  than  half  the  Nation's  medical 
schools  are  receiving  distressed  grants 
and  these  are  being  scaled  down. 

For  an  administration  which  recog- 
nized "the  existence  of  the  massive  cri- 
sis," the  amount  made  available  in  the 
budget  is  like  throwing  a  rope  30  feet  long 
to  a  man  drowning  50  feet  away. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  is 
not  profligate  in  its  allowances.  Ordi- 
narily it  will  take  the  budget  requests  as 
a  ceiling  and  cut  appropriations  below 
the  budget.  But  the  committee  was 
shocked  by  the  inadequacies  of  this  ad- 
ministration's budget  requests  and  re- 
jected many  of  them  out  of  hand. 

I  commend  the  committee  in  its  ef- 
fort to  meet  the  crisis  but  I  think  they 
still  grossly  underestimated  it.  They  were 
timid,  rejecting  the  determined  attack 
that  a  massive  crisis  requires. 

It  increased  the  highly  critical  pro- 
gram for  medical  manpower  institutional 
support  by  only  $18  million  over  the 
budget. 

For  the  Hill -Burton  program  which 
the  Congress  insisted  be  carried  out  over 
the  President's  veto,  it  granted  $122  mil- 
lion in  additional  funds,  a  figure  roughly 
$200  million  below  the  amount  author- 
ized by  the  Congress. 

Community  mental  health  centers 
were  Increased  by  $20  million  and  the 
National  Heart  and  Lung  Institute  were 
increased  by  $6  miUion. 

All  these  are  critical  areas  and  the 
amounts  allotted  by  the  committee  are 
woefully  inadequate. 

Even  the  Boland  amendment  cannot  be 
described  as  a  massive  attack  on  the 
medical  crisis  but  it  at  least  provides 
reasonably  adequate  funds  to  deal  with 
the  problems  at  hand.  It  does  attack  the 
health  care  crisis  in  some  of  its  major 
aspects.  It  concentrates  on  the  training 
of  people,  people  who  are  desperately 
needed  in  all  aspects  of  medicine. 

It  is  an  attempt  to  balance  the  need 
for  more  physicians  with  the  need  for 
more  hospital  beds.  It  recognizes  the  ne- 
cessity of  providing  aid  not  only  for  the 
students  but  also  the  institutions  which 
must  train  them. 

In  the  United  States  of  America  in  the 
year  1970,  medical  care  is  still  not  avail- 
able for  our  people.  The  Boland  amend- 
ment proposes  to  remedy  the  medical 
care  gap. 

A  member  of  the  New  York  Academy 
of  Medicine  has  said : 

If  we  practiced  medicine  properly,  we 
would  have  empty  hospital  beds  all  over  the 
country  Instead  of  their  being  overcrowded 
In  some  areas  and  unavailable  in  others. 

The  modernization  needs  of  our  hospi- 
tals alone  amoimt  to  $11  billion. 

Seven  years  ago,  In  1963,  that  figure 
was  $3.2  billion.  Hospital  needs  have 
more  than  tripled  in  less  than  a  decade. 


It  is  amazing  that  as  the  needs  in- 
crease and  grow  more  serious,  congres- 
sional support  for  the  program  has 
dwindled.  Attributable  in  greatest  meas- 
ure, I  believe,  to  the  habit  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  in  clinging  to 
the  budget  requests. 

In  1968  the  Congress  appropriated 
$293,357.  In  1969,  it  apropriated  $258,368. 
In  1970  the  amount  approved  dropped 
to  $172,270,  which  is  the  same  figure  the 
committee  recommends  for  this  year. 

But  if  the  committee  insists  that  it  is 
making  available  the  same  amoimt  this 
year  as  it  did  last  year,  it  Is  in  error  be- 
cause the  program  has  lost  5  percent  to 
6  percent  due  to  Infiation,  and  secondly, 
the  construction  of  teaching  hospitals 
has  been  transferred  to  the  program. 

Thus,  this  year  the  Hill-Burton  pro- 
gram is  required  to  do  a  greater  job 
with  less  money — this  in  the  face  of  con- 
gressional determination  to  move  ahead 
with  the  hospital  bed  construction  as  was 
so  recently  evidenced  by  its  voting  to 
override  the  President's  veto  on  the  Hill- 
Burton  bill. 

We  must  make  the  same  kind  of  pro- 
gress and  delivery  of  health  care  that 
has  been  made  in  the  conquering  of  di- 
sease. The  triumphs  that  have  been 
achieved  in  the  laboratory'  mean  little  if 
they  cannot  be  transferred  to  our  entire 
society.  The  gap  between  what  we  know 
and  what  we  do  is  so  great  that  thou- 
sands of  people  die  needlessly  every  year. 
I  am  told  that  with  regular  checkups  we 
could  prevent  most  of  the  deaths  from  all 
forms  of  cancer,  and  I  must  congratu- 
late the  committee  upon  recognizing  the 
needs  for  additional  funds  for  cancer 
research  and  providing  them  in  this  bill. 

Heart  disease  is  still  the  Nation's  No. 
1  killer  and  the  committee's  increase  will 
not  provide  the  additional  momentum 
needed  to  cut  down  the  deaths  from  this 
killer. 

The  Boland  amendment  gives  recogni- 
tion to  the  feeling  of  urgency  that  must 
be  generated  if  this  Nation  is  to  halt 
the  burgeoning  deterioration  of  our 
medical  care  system. 

This  country  has  the  brains  and  the 
resources  to  provide  the  best  medical  care 
of  anywhere  in  the  world  and  we  are  not 
doing  it. 

We  can  reach  out  and  bring  an  end  to 
diseases  which  still  plague  our  people. 
We  must  develop  a  medical  care  system 
that  delivers  health  rather  than  merely 
treats  an  illness. 

The  health  of  our  children,  all  of  our 
people,  is  a  paramount  priority.  We  must 
give  it  recognition  by  supporting  the  ad- 
ditional funds  in  the  Boland  amend- 
ment. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY     MB.    TOtTNC 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Yottng:  Strike 
out  lines  6  through  7  of  the  resolution  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "pur- 
poses, all  p>oints  of  order  against  appropria- 
tions carried  In  the  bill  which  are  not  yet 
authorized  by  law  are  hereby  waived." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 
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The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.  

CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 

not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  Hoiise. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 


Adair 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Baring 
Berry 
BlngbAin 
Blatnlk 
Brock 

Brown,  Calif. 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burton,  Utah 
Button 
Caffery 
Camp 
Carey 
Cederberg 
Celler 
Chappell 
Clay 
Collier 
Cramer 
Crane 


[Roll  No.  226) 

Cunningham 

Davis.  Ga. 

Davis,  WU. 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Dlggs 

Dulskl 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Grover 

Hanna 

Hawkins 

Hubert 

Heckler,  Mass. 

I  chord 

Kee 

Klrwan 

Long.  La. 

Lukens 

McCarthy 


Mathlas 

MesklU 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

ONelll,  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Patman 

Pollock 

Powell 

Rarlck 

Beld,  N.Y. 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Roudebush 

Rousselot 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

Scheuer 

Slsk 

Stubblefleld 

Taft 

Welcker 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  363 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 

a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR,  AND 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION.  AND  WEL- 
FARE. AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1971 

Mr  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  18515)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  re- 
lated agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971,  and  for  other  purposes: 
and  pending  that  motion,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  general  de- 
bate continue  not  to  exceed  3  hours,  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Michel)  and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OF   THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  H.R.  18515.  with  Mr. 
HoLiFTELD  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 


By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read 
ing  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous consent  agreement,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood i  will  be 
recognized  for  1  "2  hours,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel)  will  be 
recognized  for  l',2  hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  third  appro- 
priation bill  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  has 
brought  to  the  House  this  year.  This  Is  an 
unusual,  extraordinary,  and  historical  ef- 
fort by  a  subcommittee  of  the  great  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

This  year  we  separated  the  Office  of 
Education  bill  from  Labor,  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  to  expedite  it 
and  to  be  sure  that  the  people  responsi- 
ble for  the  budgets,  and  the  admin- 
istration of  these  programs  in  the  school 
districts  back  home  would  have  more 
time  to  know  what  Federal  funds  would 
be  available  and  to  plan  the  local  pro- 
grams. 

On  February  19— and  I  wish  you  would 
note  these  dates  to  show  you  how  we 
have  worked— we  brought  to  the  House 
the  Labor-HEW  bill  to  replace  the  one 
vetoed  by  the  President  on  January  25. 
You  will  recall  that  veto. 

On  March  3.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  were 
back  with  the  conference  report  on 
that  bill. 

To  show  yon  how  this  committee  has 
acted  with  diligence  and  expedition,  Mr. 
Chairman,  beiieve  it  or  not  the  very  next 
day,  at  10  o'clock  In  the  morning  on 
March  4th,  we  started  hearings  on  the 
Office  of  Education  appropriation  bill 
for  1971  to  which  I  referred  a  minute 
ago.  We  brought  you  that  bill  on  April 
14.  Of  course,  you  now  know.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  brought  in  the  conference  re- 
port on  that  bill  to  the  House  just  last 
Thursday. 

On  the  day  after  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion bill  was  passed  by  the  House,  we 
started  hearings  on  the  Labor,  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  bill  that  we 
bring  to  you  today. 

This  is  for  those  who  for  various  rea- 
sons would  cast  aspersions  upon  what 
this  House  does  and  what  the  Members 
do,  day  and  night  and  month  after 
month.  There  is  exhibit  "A." 

Before  we  drew  up  this  bill,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  held  2  solid  months  of  hear- 
ings— every  morning,  every  afternoon 
except  Saturdays  and  Sundays — and 
long  mornings,  and  I  mean,  long,  morn- 
ings and  long  afternoons,  with  no  stop 
and  no  letup,  hour  after  hour.  Just  to 
show  you— these  hearings  are  printed— 
take  a  look  at  that  table — at  the  com- 
mittee table  in  front  of  me  here.  These 
are  printed  in  seven  volumes  and  they 
total  7,400  pages. 

We  have  not  had  the  time  to  count  the 
number  of  witnesses  that  we  heard,  but 
I  assure  you  it  runs  into  the  hundreds. 
Did  you  ever  try  a  lawsuit?  Do  you  know 
what  hundreds  of  v^itnesses  mean?  Well, 
we  heard  them— including  193  nongov- 
ernmental witnesses — the  so-called  pub- 
lic witnesses,  who  asked  to  be  heard.  It 


Is  not  a  closed  corporation.  Those  in  this 
Nation  who  wished  to  be  heard  on  this 
tremendously  important  bill  which  af- 
fects every  man,  woman  and  child  in 
this  country  were  heard.  Most  of  them 
testified  with  regard  to  what  they  saw 
as  deficiencies  in  the  budget.  So,  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  obvious  that  we  have  not 
acted  in  haste,  nor  have  we  acted  on  the 
basis  of  inadequate  Information. 

This  is  an  important  point  on  this 
bill:  All  members  of  the  subcommittee, 
every  member  of  the  subcommittee  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  Democrat  and 
Republican,  believes  that  under  all  the 
circumstances — and  they  are  difficult, 
many,  varied,  and  higWy  complicated — 
this  is  a  good  bill.  The  subcommittee  was 
unanimous. 

Some  are  dissatisfied  with  the  bill. 
Well,  well,  well.  Can  you  imagine  in  this 
marvelous  institution,  this  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, that  someone  would  not  be? 
What  is  wrong  with  dissent?  You  know 
my  ancestry:  Daniel  John  Francis 
Aloysius  Flood.  What  is  wrong  with 
dissent?  My  people  have  been  dissenting 
for  a  thousand  years.  There  is  nothing 
wrong  with  that,  provided  they  do  not 
get  carried  away,  as  some  of  my  people 
did,  literally  and  figuratively. 

But  these  knights  in  shining  armor 
have  amendments  as  pendants  on  their 
lances.  Only  they  are  the  pure  in  heart 
who  learn  and  are  concerned  about  what 
is  needed  in  this  Nation  for  labor,  health, 
education,  and  welfare.  Only  they  alone? 
Oh,  no.  Take  a  look  at  this  subcommit- 
tee. There  is  no  more  dedicated  group  of 
people,  a  group  who  have  worked  for  hour 
after  hour,  for  montiis  and  years,  this 
subcommittee,  with  great  compassion, 
understanding  and,  in  addition,  they  are 
informed,  which  is  something  else. 

Now.  as  I  said,  not  everyone  is  satisfied 
with  this  bill.  We  have  limited  dissenting 
views  attached  to  the  committee's  report. 
However,  I  would  just  like  to  point  out 
that  of  the  51  members  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  these  dissenting 
views  are  signed  by  an  overwhelming 
number  of  five.  That  should  stagger  one. 
And  I  repeat  for  the  purpose  of  emphasis, 
not  one  of  the  members  of  this  subcom- 
mittee who  heard  this  over  2  months  and 
over  7,000  pages  of  testimony  on  this  bill 
from  all  parts  of  this  Nation — not  one  of 
them  signed  these  separate  views. 

The  Members  know  me,  my  record  here 
speaks  eloquently  for  itself,  better  than 
I.  I  have  been  on  this  side  of  this  aisle 
for  25  years  through  five  Presidents — I 
would  fly  in  the  face  of  that  record  to- 
day? Not  I. 

The  bill  in  roimd  figures,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, includes  $18,800  million.  That  is 
$18,800  million.  Why,  that  is  not  hay, 
even  for  my  friends  with  the  bleeding 
hearts  on  this  subject. 

The  report  on  this  bill  should  be  kept 
in  the  pockets  of  Members  until  each 
Member  reads  every  word.  Keep  it  for 
your  radio  and  television  broadcasts  and 
for  your  newsletters  and  for  your 
speeches  back  home  and  for  your  visits 
back  home.  And  when  you  hear.  "What 
have  you  done  for  us?"  you  have  answers 
in  that  report. 

Oh.  please  do  not  anyone  mention 
what  we  have  done  for  the  war  in  Viet- 
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nam,  this  can  of  worms,  this  frightful 
heartrending  thing.  I  speak  of  this  ap- 
propriation bill  for  this  fiscal  year,  and 
if  a  wand  could  be  waved  and  that  hor- 
rible thing  stopped,  it  would  not  affect 
this  bill  by  5  cents.  Do  not  trot  that  out 
in  mock  horror  when  we  know  this  is  the 
appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  year  1971 
that  has  already  begun. 

This  bill  is  $2,300,000,000  over  the 
comparable  appropriations  for  1970. 
That  is  $2,300,000,000.  It  is  $93  million 
over  the  President's  budget  for  1971. 

So  the  committee  does  not  know  and 
does  not  understand  and  does  not  feel? 
Oh.  Mr.  Chairman,  these  people  come 
before  us,  and  these  are  all  good  people, 
these  witnesses,  dedicated  and  honest 
and  sincere  and  knowledgeable  and 
learned.  There  is  not  a  top  man  in  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  who  could 
not  leave  there  in  the  next  minute  and 
make  much  more  money  next  year.  Why 
are  they  there?  They  are  dedicated  and 
sincere. 

The  public  witnesses  who  come  in  all 
have  their  special  causes.  Their  integrity 
is  san  peur  et  sans  reproche — with  a 
few  exceptions — hundreds  of  them.  Oh, 
they  say  to  us,  to  the  committee,  "We 
want  to  see  the  budget  balanced."  Then 
the  inevitable,  in  capital  letters,  "But 
take  care  of  my  most  worthwhile  project 
or  program."  Heart.  Cancer.  Stroke. 
Artliritis.  Ciiildren.  Hospitals.  Medical 
schools.  Whatever  it  might  be — "But 
take  care  of  us."  That  is  the  pain  your 
committee  must  go  through.  That  we  did. 

There  are  only  two  increases  over  the 
budget,  outside  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health,  that  amount  to  as  much  as  $2 
million. 

The  first  of  these  is  $20  million  more. 
$20  million  above  the  $60.1  million  re- 
quested for  the  staffing  of  commimity 
mental  health  centers.  We  took  that 
budget  of  $60.1  miUion  and  added  $20 
million  because  of  what  we  know  and 
what  we  believe  should  be  done.  But  we 
also  know  and  believe,  in  our  heart  of 
hearts,  from  our  information  and  knowl- 
edge, that  is  enough.  That  will  do  this 
job  this  year.  That  is  all  we  are  talking 
about  today. 

The  budget  included  only  enough  for 
staffing  grants  in  1971  to  continue  those 
that  were  staffed  in  1970  and  nothing  for 
the  new  centers.  This  to  us  presented  a 
rather  ridiculous  situation.  When  the 
local  people  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment have  spent  considerable  money, 
and  especially  the  local  people,  a  lot 
of  time  and  effort  to  set  up  the  facilities 
and  to  do  all  the  planning  to  get  these 
centers  ready  for  operation,  and  then  to 
be  told,  "There  is  no  money  to  operate," 
after  all  that — "no  money  to  operate" — 
it  is  ridiculous. 

The  $20  million  added  to  the  bill  will 
certainly  provide  for  these  new  centers. 
I  believe  it  will  provide  all  the  staffing 
funds  needed  in  1971.  We  heard  the  testi- 
mony. That  is  what  we  believe. 

The  second  large  Increase,  aside  from 
the  NIH,  is  $92.2  million  over  the  request 
for  construction  of  hospitals  and  other 
medical  care  facilities.  Now  hear  these 
figures.  There  Is  $338.3  million  worth  of 
construction  provided  in  this  bill.  That 


is  an  increase  of  $92.2  million  over  the 
request  and  an  increase  of  $166  million 
over  the  1970  appropriation. 

We  ignore  these  things?  We  are  un- 
aware? We  are  callous  pennypinchers  ? 

And  let  me  say  this,  too,  Mr.  Chair- 
man :  that  is  the  largest  amount  ever  pro- 
vided since  the  Hill-Burton  Act  became 
law.  Now  put  that  in  your  pipe  and  smoke 
it.  Oh,  do  not  tell  me  about  the  parade 
of  Members,  including  me,  who  voted  to 
override  the  President's  veto  on  the  Hill- 
Burton  Act.  That  w£is  an  authorization 
bill.  I  would  do  it  tigain  tomorrow,  but  I 
am  sure  that  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  Members  who  voted  to  override 
the  President's  veto  will  not  destroy  an 
appropriation  bill.  It  is  a  different  thing. 

What  is  even  more  important  to  many 
people  is  that  this  increase  over  the  budg- 
et is  all  in  grant  funds  so  that  as  much 
is  available  for  grants  in  1971  as  in  1970. 
That  is  grants.  The  budget  request  was 
only  for  $50  million  in  grants,  but  there 
is  $172.2  million  recommended  in  the 
bill.  This  will  be  especially  helpful  to 
hospitals  that  started  construction  with 
partial  funding — remember  those  35 
hospitals  we  have  heard  so  much  about — 
they  require  their  share  of  a  continuation 
of  the  grant  program  for  completion  of 
the  facilities,  and  the  dough  is  there.  It 
will  also  be  most  helpful  for  those  hos- 
pitals that  cannot  under  their  current 
State  laws  borrow  money. 

Both  the  request  and  the  bill  include 
$5  million  to  start  this  newly  authorized 
interest  subsidy  program.  This  will  be 
sufficient  to  subsidize  interest  payments 
on  $166  million  of  mortgage  loans. 

For  the  research  components  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  overall  request  that  came  to  us 
was  a  standstill  budget.  There  were  a 
few  increases  for  things  like  the  virus- 
cancer  program  and  the  cardiovascular 
research  centers,  but  they  were  made  at 
the  expense — and  we  did  not  like  this — 
they  were  made  at  the  expense  of  cutting 
other  research  and  research  related 
activities  below  even  the  1970  program 
level. 

That  is  what  came  to  us.  Now,  what 
did  we  do — this  heartless,  thoughtless, 
penny-pinching  subcommittee  on  appro- 
priations? The  first  thing  this  subcom- 
mittee did  was  to  add  $38,461,000  to 
restore  every  one  of  those  activities, 
every  one  of  those  that  were  cut  below 
the  1970  program  level  Then  we  added 
enough  to  make  the  total  increase — now 
hear  this — we  then  added  enough  to 
make  the  total  Increase  for  the  Cancer 
Institute  $25  million.  And  that  brings  the 
National  Cancer  Institute  to  almost  one- 
quarter  of  a  billion  dollars. 

There  are  a  few  other  items  at  NIH 
that  we  increased.  They  are  in  this  report 
that  we  plead  with  you  that  you  read. 
In  total  the  bill  contains  $92.7  million 
more  than  the  budget  request  for  all  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

Mr.  Chairman  I  have  discussed  about 
95  percent  of  the  increases  so  far  as  total 
dollars  are  concerned.  We  also  made  15 
or  20  decreases  but  two  account  for  most 
of  the  total.  One  of  them  Is  Work  In- 
centives. 


This  is  a  program  that  we  sponsored, 
that  we  are  for  1,000  percent  and  have 
been  for  from  the  first  day  of  its  exist- 
ence, but  under  the  circumstances  we 
made  a  reduction  of  $50  million  from  the 
$170  million  requested  for  the  program. 

The  objective  of  this  program  is  ad- 
mirable beyond  your  words  or  mine.  That 
is  going  pretty  far.  It  is  to  get  people 
off  the  welfare  rolls  and  into  gainful 
employment.  We  have  supported  and  en- 
couraged this  and  urged  this  from  the 
very  beginning.  However,  this  program 
is  Imdly  behind  schedule.  This  distresses 
us  but  it  is  so.  The  amount  we  recom- 
mend in  tills  bUl,  even  with  the  $50 
million  cut,  is  $18  million  above  that  ap- 
propriated in  1970.  We  are  satisfied 
that  this  program  will  not  be  restricted 
by  the  cut.  Otherwise  we  would  be  no 
party  to  it. 

Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  come  to  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  where 
$34  million  is  cut  from  the  requested 
$2,080  million.  Now,  let  us  be  frank  about 
this,  Mr.  Chairman.  This  is  nothdng 
more  than  a  plain  open  and  aboveboard, 
naked  cut,  exclamation  mark.  That  is  all 
it  is,  nothing  else.  Why?  I  am  one  of  its 
friends  and  believe  me  I  have  been  from 
the  day  it  was  bom.  Ask  them.  They 
knew  and  we  knew  that  whatever  they 
asked  for  a  cut  would  be  made.  So,  it  was 
made.  But  they  still  have  $98.2  million 
over  1970.  They  will  not  bleed.  If  I 
thought  so  I  would  have  an  amendment 
on  the  floor  today,  make  no  mistake 
about  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  other  items  we  cut 
are  relatively  small  and  mostly  salaries 
and  expenses  items.  The  committee  is 
concerned  about  the  ever  increasing 
number  of  people  on  the  payroll  of  these 
agencies,  especially  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  We  plan 
to  look  into  this  matter  in  more  detail 
before  next  year's  hearings. 

There  is  one  language  item  I  should 
mention.  Many  States  were  concerned 
about  section  208  that  the  budget  rec- 
ommended be  included  in  the  bill.  This 
would  have  affected  nearly  40  States  to 
various  degrees.  This  section  would  have 
placed  a  Umitation  on  the  public  assist- 
ance funds  which  would  prohibit  paying 
to  any  State  for  1971  more  than  110  per- 
cent of  the  amount  they  received  for 
1970  for  soci£il  services,  staff  training, 
and  administrative  expenses.  This  would 
have  been  grossly  inequitable  between 
States.  Those  States  that  had  built  up 
their  programs  to  a  proper  level  would 
have  been  allowed  enough  to  continue 
at  that  level:  those  who  had  been  slow 
to  get  started  and  have  inadequate  pro- 
grams would  have  been  kept  from  im- 
proving them.  The  subcommittee  has  not 
included  this  proposed  provision  in  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  good  bill.  It 
deserves  the  support  of  the  whole  House, 
the  Congress  and  the  President. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  will  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania for  his  eloquent  remarks,  and 
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for  th«  bill  which  the  committee  has 
reported. 

I  was  particularly  interested  in  the 
gentleman's  remarks  about  the  Hill- 
Burton  portion.  As  the  gentleman  kifews, 
I  have  been  concerned  about  the  fact 
that  some  hospitals  in  the  nation,  par- 
ticularly the  Mary  banning  Hospital  in 
Hastings,  Nebr.,  in  my  district,  and  two 
in  Uncoln,  Nebr.,  St.  Elizabeth's  and 
Madonna  Nursing  that  had  been  prom- 
ised funds  under  the  Hill-Burton  Act, 
and  that  had  proceeded  with  construc- 
tion, but  have  not  been  completely 
funded.  These  hospitals  are  in  serious 
financial  plight  today  because  of  this 
fact. 

In  view  of  the  appropriations  recom- 
mended in  the  bUl,  and  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  in  the  well,  is  it  the 
intent  of  the  committee  that  the  direc- 
tor of  the  Hill-Burton  program  fund 
these  hospitals  that  have  been  promised 
the  money,  but  have  not  had  it  forth- 
coming? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  As  far  as  this  subcommit- 
tee is  concerned.  I  assure  the  gentleman 
the  answer  is  "Yes."  The  question  was 
raised  in  the  full  committee,  and  the 
question  was  raised— and  properly  so— 
when  we  went  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  yesterday,  and  it  is  the  feeling  of 
this  subcommittee  that  there  should  be 
sufQcient  funds  for  the  State  agencies 
that  control,  to  a  great  extent,  the  al- 
location of  these  funds  to  individual 
projects  to  take  care  of  the  needs  of  the 
hospitals  to  which  the  gentleman  refers. 
We  want  their  needs  cared  for  and  we 
certainly  expect  they  will  be  imder  this 
bill. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  did  any 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions vote  against  the  bill  when  it  was  re- 
ported out  of  committee? 
Mr.  FLOOD.  Against  the  bUl? 
Mr.  YATES.  Yes. 
Mr.  FLOOD.  Not  that  I  know  of. 
Mr.  YATES.  It  had  the  full  vote  of  the 
committee,  did  it  not,  even  though  it  was 
$93  million  above  the  budget,  all  Demo- 
crats   and    all    Republicans    who    were 
present  voted  for  the  bill;  is  that  correct? 
Mr    FLOOD.  As  far  as  I  know  there 
was  no  vote  against  the  bUl  in  the  full 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  That  is 
why.  I  might  add  to  my  friend,  that  all  of 
a  sudden,  out  of  the  clear,  blue  sky,  I  am 
surprised  to  find  solicitations  are  being 
made    to   enlist   colleagues    to   present 
amendments  to  the  bill  today. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Chairman, 
first  of  all,  I  would  like  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  for  bringing 
out  this  bill.  He  is  aware,  of  course,  of 
my  interest  in  hospitals  that  have  not 
been  fully  funded.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity,  to  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  for 
the  courtesies  that  he  has  extended  to 
me  and  for  his  understanding  in  this 
long  process  we  have  been  through.  I  ap- 
preciate very  much  the  effort  of  the  com- 
mittee in  making  these  funds  available 


for  hospitals  such  as  I  have  in  my  dis- 
trict. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Oh,  we  will  continue  to 
do  that — we  wUl  never  stop  that — within 
the  rule  of  reason. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. Of  course,  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  BURBLE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairmaui,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  if  the  adminis- 
tration iiad  requested  any  increase  in 
funds  for  child  welfare  this  year? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  No.  I  have  before  me  a 
table  prepared  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  I 
read  item  No.  6  on  page  13,  "Child  wel- 
fare services."  It  is  $46  million  across- 
the-board — they  asked  for  nothing  more 
than  was  appropriated  for  last  fiscal 
year. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  That  is 
the  same  amount  that  they  asked  for  last 
year;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  That  is  correct.  They 
asked  for  $46  million  for  1970,  that 
amount  was  appropriated  for  1970,  and 
they  again  asked  for  $46  million  for  fiscal 
year  1971. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I  was 
wondering  if  the  gentleman  would  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  the  administra- 
tion indicated  to  our  committee,  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
that  they  were  going  to  seek  an  increase 
in  funds  in  this  particular  item.  The  facts 
are  these — that  is  one  of  the  most  scan- 
dalous conditions  existing  in  our  Nation 
today.  This  deals  with  the  most  under- 
privileged children  in  America.  This  item 
deals  with  those  children  who  are  thrown 
upon  the  State— and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment only  contributes  6  percent  to 
their  upkeep,  while  in  the  case  of  AFDC 
the  Federal  Government  contributes 
from  75  percent  to  83  percent,  which  is  a 
reasonable  eunount.  For  the  life  of  me. 
I  cannot  understand  why  this  adminis- 
tration or  any  other  administration 
should  justify  this  very  unfair  and  in- 
equitable action  where  they  will  only 
contribute  6  percent  toward  the  upkeep 
of  children  who  are  without  parents  and 
without  guardians  and  are  thrown  upon 
the  State  and  assigned  into  institutions 
and  some  of  them  farmed  out  in  homes, 
10  or  12  of  them  for  about  $2  or  $3  a 
week,  for  their  upkeep. 

I  cannot  understand  why  the  admin- 
istration has  not  kept  their  word  and  has 
not  come  in  here  and  brought  this  ap- 
propriation at  least  up  to  the  authoriza- 
tion, which  is  $110  million  right  now. 

I  know  that  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania has  done  an  outstanding  job.  I 
know  that  he  cannot  cover  all  the  bases, 
but  I  am  merely  pointing  out  here  that 
in  this  area  the  Federal  Government  has 
a  lot  to  answer  for  and  we  have  a  lot  to 
answer  for  here  in  failing  to  properly 
take  care  of  these  children  under  child 
welfare  who  are  the  most  disadvantaged 
children  in  America — ^little  black  chil- 
dren, Uttle  Indian  children,  little  Puerto 
Rican  children  who  are  without  any  po- 
litical muscle  and  with  no  one  to  speak 
for  them  in  America.  Yet,  this  appro- 
priation is  held  down  to  the  meager 
amount  of  $46  million. 


It  is  my  intention,  and  I  want  to  in- 
form the  gentleman,  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment later  increasing  the  amount  at 
least  up  to  the  authorization  figure  of 
$110  million.  I  hope  that  this  House  will 
adopt  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  has  consumed 
40  minutes. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  20  minutes. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  chairman. 

Mr.  BOW.  In  view  of  the  colloquy  that 
has  just  taken  place,  I  should  like  to 
again  refer  to  the  remarks  of  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. There  have  been  substantial  in- 
creases in  this  bill  over  the  last  10  years. 
I  believe  it  would  be  useful  to  read  into 
the  Record  what  has  happened  to  spend- 
ing for  just  health,  education,  and  man- 
power since  1961. 

In  1961,  during  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration, total  spending  for  these  pur- 
poses was  $2,372,000,000. 

In  1962.  it  was  $2,871,000,000. 
In  1963,  it  was  $3,125,000,000. 
Then,  in  1964,  during  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration, it  was  $3,765,000,000. 
In  1965,  $4,263,000,000. 
In  1966,  $7,066,000,000. 
In  1967,  $11,856,000,000. 
In  1968,  $16,684,000,000. 
Now,  the  amounts  for  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration are  as  follows : 
In  1969,  $18,521,000,000. 
In  1970,  $20,803,000,000. 
In  1971,  $23,086,000,000. 
These    are    actual    outlays,    not   just 
amounts  appropriated. 

So  you  see,  throughout  the  years  there 
have  been  increases,  and  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  spending  for  these  programs 
has  been  achieved  during  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration. It  is  a  faUacy  to  charge 
that  this  administration  is  not  concerned 
with  the  health  and  education  of  the 
people  of  this  country.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  must  be  realistic  and  fair.  These 
figures  clearly  point  out  that  spending 
for   health,   education,   and   manpower 
during  the  Nixon  administration  exceeds 
the  amounts  spent  for  these  purposes 
during  both  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
administrations. 
I  thank  the  gentlemen  for  yielding. 
Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  our  subcommit- 
tee   (Mr.   Flood)    has    made  his   usual 
colorful  and  eagerly  looked  for  presenta- 
tion. It  is  a  real  pleasiu-e  for  us  to  work 
so  closely  with  him  and  all  the  members 
of  our  subcommittee  throughout  the  days 
and  weeks  and  months  of  hearings.  You 
see  those  volumes  of  printed  hearings 
there  on  the  desk— better  than  16  inches 
high  and  covering  nearly  8,000  pages  of 
testimony.  Today  is  the  day  of  decision 
for  all  the  deliberations  that  fill  those 
pages  of  testimony. 

For  over  180  years  the  members  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  have 
had  a  similar  task,  and  our  efforts  are 
wasted  unless  we  can  convince  the  other 
Members  of  this  House  that  the  fimds 
appropriated  are  justified  and  arrived  at 
only  after  complete  and  objective  hear- 
ings. I  hope  to  be  able  to  do  that  in  my 
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presentation  here  this  afternoon.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
normally  cannot  fund  the  various  agen- 
cies and  projects  empirically.  We  must 
rely  on  the  testimony  given  to  us  by  de- 
partmental heads,  expert  witnesses,  and 
concerned  parties.  This  Is  both  good  and 
bad. 

Good,  because  we  must  try  to  remam 
unemotional  when  funding  projects- 
such  as  cancer  research  and  hospital 
construction — or  else  spend  wildly  in  that 
one  area  to  the  detriment  of  other,  and 
just  as  important,  areas.  Bad,  because  at 
times  we  may  not  be  fully  aware  of  the 
needs  of  a  particular  program  or  in- 
stitution and  fail  to  properly  fund  it. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  our  duty  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  to  come  up  with 
the  best  and  most  viable  bill  we  can  and 
at  the  same  time  assure  the  American 
public  that  they  are  getting  a  dollar's 
worth  of  benefits  for  a  dollar  spent. 

I  believe  H.R.  18515  is  such  a  bill. 

In  his  book  "The  Power  of  the  Purse," 
Richard  Fenno  says  this  about  Federal 
appropriations : 

A  necessary  condition  for  the  survival  or 
stability  of  any  political  system  is  that  It  do 
what  people  want  It  to  do  In  a  way  that  peo- 
ple want  It  done.  A  political  system,  that  Is 
to  say,  must  satisfy  expectations  In  order  to 
survive.  But  two  questions  Immediately 
arise :  what  expectations  and  whose  expecta- 
tions?" 

The  Appropriations  Ccwnmittee  faced 
this  problem  during  our  lengthy  hear- 
ings. On  the  one  hand  there  is  a  crying 
need  for  more  and  better  health  services, 
research  projects,  pilot  programs — you 
name  it.  On  the  other  side  of  coin  we 
had  to  be  conscious  of  the  fact  that  we 
still  are  confronted  with  a  problem  of  in- 
flation. 

The  committee  has  tried  to  compro- 
mise this  paradoxical  situation  in  H.R. 
18515  by  giving  everyone  something  and 
at  the  same  time  refusing  to  over  fund 
in  any  one  area. 

Now  let  us  get  to  the  milk  in  the  coco- 
nut. 

BtTDGST   ESTIMATES 

The  Labor  and  HEW  bill  for  1971  con- 
tains funds  in  the  amount  of  $18,824,- 
663,000,  an  increase  of  $92,926,000  over 
last  year.  These  funds  are  exclusive  of 
education  appropriations  which,  for  the 
first  time  this  year,  were  considered  as  a 
separate  bill. 

In  addition,  the  bill  incorporates 
funds  for  the  construction  of  certain 


Government  activities  without  consider- 
ation by  Congress  during  the  annual  ap- 
propriations process.  These  trust  funds 
for  1971  amount  to  $53,775.871,000— a 
net  increase  of  nearly  $5  billion.  In  total, 
then,  we  are  talking  about  a  bill  that 
encompases  $72,600,534,000. 

Of  the  $18.8  billion  in  the  bill,  over 
.$11.5  billion  is  classified  as  "relatively 
uncontrollable"  in  the  budget  of  the 
President.  These  funds  include  grants  to 
States  for  public  assistance  programs, 
including  medicaid,  payments  to  the  so- 
cial security  trust  funds,  and  unemploy- 
ment compensation  for  Federal  employ- 
ees and  veterans,  so  controllable  items 
amoimt  to  approximately  $7.5  billion. 

Nonreimbursable  details  of  person- 
nel—Under this  section  of  the  bill,  the 
committee  believes  that  the  borrowing 
of  staff  from  other  agencies  without  re- 
imbursement should  be  reserved  for  situ- 
ations which  are  of  a  temporary  or  emer- 
gency nature,  and  that  the  OfQce  of 
Management  and  Budget  should  take 
steps  to  assure  that  the  1972  budget  esti- 
mates reflect  full,  not  partial,  costs  of 
all  interdepartmental  committees,  coun- 
cils, and  similar  groups. 

Returning  paramedical  personnel 
should  be  encouraged  to  remain  in  the 
medical  field  when  they  return  to  civilian 
life.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee 
that  this  effort  is  not  being  made  with 
the  energy  it  deserves.  These  paramedi- 
cal people  can  make  a  valuable  contri- 
bution toward  relieving  our  serious 
shortage  of  medical  care  personnel.  We 
urge  both  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
HEW  to  give  this  matter  their  closest  at- 
tention. 

TITLE   V — DEPARTMENT   OT   LABOR 

Within  the  Department  of  Labor, 
manpower  development  and  training  ac- 
tivities received  $671,696,089  in  1970. 
This  year  their  request  of  $747,494,000 
was  whittled  down  in  committee  to  $744,- 
494,000,  a  reduction  of  $3  million  in  the 
areas  of  employment  security  services. 
State  institutional  training  services,  on- 
the-job  training  services,  planning  and 
technical  assistance  and  labor  market 
information  and  job  matching.  The  com- 
mittee felt  these  cuts  were  justified. 

For  example,  in  the  area  of  planning 
and  technical  assistance  it  seemed  to  us 
that  as  a  program  is  implemented,  the 
amount  of  money  for  planning  and  tech- 
nical assistance  should  decrease,  not  in- 


crease. Then  too,  it  was  felt  that  there 
was  some  dual  fimdlng  taking  place 
within  GEO  and  the  Department  of 
Labor  with  respect  to  labor  market  in- 
formation and  job  matching. 

Nevertheless,  MDTA  funds  for  1971 
will  provide  for  26,600  more  slots  in  pub- 
lic service  careers  in  institutional  pro- 
grams, 3,940  in  the  Job  Corps  and  600  in 
Operation  Mainstream  which  is  an  at- 
tempt to  increase  job  opportunities  In 
rural  areas.  This  is  a  vital  program  if  we 
are  ever  going  to  be  able  to  solve  the 
problem  of  over-crowding  in  our  urban 
areas.  To  make  rural  living  attractive, 
we  must  provide  good-paying,  career- 
type  employment  in  these  areas. 

Again,  the  committee  has  allowed  all 
funds  requested  for  training  and  allow- 
ance payments  but  has  reduced  the 
amount  requested  for  program  ser\'ices 
by  $3  million.  This  still  leaves  an  increase 
of  about  $18.5  million  for  these  services, 
most  of  which  would  be  for  job  banks 
programs  and  closely  related  activities. 

Moving  on  to  the  Manpower  Admin- 
istration, salaries  and  expenses  section 
of  the  bill,  an  increase  of  $3,092,800,  over 
1970  was  asked  for  by  the  Manpower  Ad- 
ministration. This  increase — half  of 
which  has  been  allowed — will  provide 
suflBcient  funds  to  cover  mandatory  cost 
increases  and  about  one  half  of  the  pro- 
gram Increase  requested.  Summarizing, 
the  bill  includes  $42,165,000.  a  reduction 
of  $1,502,000  from  the  request,  and  an 
increase  of  $6,149,000  over  the  1970  ap- 
propriation while  allowing  the  creation 
of  115  new  positions  mainly  in  the  area 
of  training  employment. 

The  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and 
Training  of  the  Manpower  Administra- 
tion asked  for  and  received  an  additional 
$85,502  over  1970  appropriations  of  $6,- 
872.498.  The  increase  was  due  to  man- 
datory pay  increases. 

The  committee  was  pleased  to  note 
that  this  particular  Bureau  has  devel- 
oped and  installed  4,000  new  apprentice- 
ship programs  during  the  period  1960  to 
1970.  The  nimiber  of  apprentices,  while 
still  falling  far  short  of  meeting  the  need 
for  trained  people  in  the  apprenticeable 
occupations,  has  reached  a  record  high 
of  110,000  apprentices  over  the  more  than 
331,000  participants  in  1969  in  Federal 
and  State  registered  programs. 

For  a  more  complete  picture  of  the 
distribution  of  registered  apprentices 
now  in  industry,  I  would  like  to  insert 
the  following  figures: 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  REGISTERED  APPRENTICES  BY  INDUSTRY  AND  SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS! 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


Construction 164,441 


181.719     189.570       194,910 


Brick,  stone  and  tile  workers 11,944 

Carpenters ii'fno 

Electricians 34,409 

Ironworkers i,'ii; 

Plumbers-pipefitters fVcno 

Sheetmetal  worker* -  i''"*" 


13,265 

37. 434 

35. 435 
11.448 
34,345 
18, 172 


13,839 
39,  051 
36,966 
11,943 
35,829 
18, 957 


14.228 
40, 151 
38,007 
12,279 
36.838 
19,491 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


Public  utilities  and  transportation 13.294         9.597       10,295 


12.045 


Electrical  workers  (P  and  L) 640 

Linemen ^'''| 


Carmen. 


991 
2,422 
1.321 


1.060 
2.594 
1,420 


1,241 
3.035 
1,662 


Trades,  services  and  miscellaneous 30,923       36.079       56.800 


Manufacturing,  metal 58^956^ 


79,109       73,840         76,650 


Machinists 23,711 

Tool  and  die  makers ,„2c 


Patternmakers. 


2,886 


28,442 

31,644 

3,164 


26,582 

29,536 

2.954 


27,594 

30,660 

3,066 


Manufacturing,  nonmetal 18,496       21.184       21.655         23,360 


Compositors J'^J* 


Pressmen 


Lithographers 3, 


,742 
079 


5.932 
5.296 
3.601 


6,063 

5,414 
3.681 


6.307 
5,840 
3,971 


Auto  mechanics lOOIS 

Auto  body  builders ^  *" 

Maintenance  mechanic '■'y 

Butcher !•'»' 

Draftsmen J' Jj,; 

Mining 


2.601 


12,458 

15.448 

3.226 

3.968 

9.020 

13.632 

5.237 

5,761 

3.935 

5,680 

2.979 

3.195 

54.750 

16, 423 
4,763 

14,632 
6,337 
6,022 
3,285 


Total. 


289,000     331,000     355,000       365.000 


•  Selected  occupations  are  listed  under  industry  in  which  the  mijority  of  apprentiees  ire  employed. 
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An  uncontrollable  item  within  the  De-  Also  included  in  this  portion  of  the  title  n 

partment    of    Labor    is    unemployment  bill  was  an  increase  of  $926,000  for  the  Under  title  II  of  H.R.  18515  we  have 

compensation  for  Federal  employees  and  construction  safety  program  which  will  the  department  of  HEW  appropriations, 

ex-servicemen  and  trade  adjustment  ac-  provide  for  45  new  positions.  Again  I  say,  the  committee  has  endeav- 

tivities.  The  bill  includes  $200,100,000,  Requested  appropriations  for  employ-  ored  to  fund  every  worthwhile  project 

the  amount  of  the  request,  and  an  in-  ees'  compensation  claims  and  expenses  and   at  the   same   time   hold   the   line 

crease  of  $12,170,000  over  the  1970  ap-  this  year  amoimted  to  $109,800,000  which  wherever  possible. 

propriatlon.  The  additional   funds  are  was  an  increase  of  just  over  $54  million  Food  and  Drug  Administration  is  the 

due.  in  part,  to  the  over  150,000  military  for  1970.  Payments  under  this  appro-  first  item.   FDA  requested  $81,617,500. 

separations  in  the  first  half  of  this  year,  priation  are  prescribed  by  law  and  are  This  is  an  Increase  of  $7,931,500  over 

Grants  to  the  States  for  unem^loy-  not  subject  to  administrative  control.  1970,  of  which  $1,806,000  is  for  so-called 

ment    compensation    and    employment  Increased  medical  costs  and  the  lib-  "built  in"  or  mandatory  costs.  Our  bill 

service    administration    include    appro-  eralization  of  benefits  under  1966  amend-  calls  for  $89,546,000.  The  sum  of  $6,125. - 

prlations  of  $717,700,000,  an  increase  of  ments  are  the  main  causes  for  the  100  000   Is   for   a   general   strengthening   of 

$51,928,000  over  1970.  These  fimds  will  percent  increase  in  payment     and  ex-  several  programs:   $4.6  miUion  for  the 

be  transferred  from  the  employment  se-  penses.  In  addition  to  these  estimated  food  and  pesticides  program:   $800,000 

curity  administration  account  of  the  un-  figures  in  1971,  it  will  be  necessary  to  pay  for  drug  and  medical  devices,  and  $700,- 

employment  trust  fund.  over  $25  million  from  the  1971  appropri-  000  for  product  safety. 

The  only  program  increase  included  ation  to  cover  the  shortage  of  funds  in  environmental  health  service 
in  the  request  was  $5,787,000  for  the  com-  the  1970  appropriation.  In  the  opinion  of  r^^  ^^^  pollution  control  section  of  the 
puterized  job  matching  program  which  the  committee  the  request  if  less  than  the  committee  bill  includes  $106,003,000.  the 
permits  a  much  more  rapid  and  effective  f"^"""*  ^^^^  ^^^  eventually  be  reqmred  amount  of  the  request,  and  $891,000 
matching  of  job  vacancies  with  the  skills  'or  197L  r  t  h/%  Qf  f  t  above  the  amount  appropriated  for  1970. 
of  the  persons  unemployed  or  seeking  .  ^  Jii?fil,  fL  btatistics  re-  Faced  with  the  grave  situation  of  air  pol- 
better  paying  jobs.  This  amount  is  off-  ?i^;fsted  $27  578,000.  or  an  increase  over  j^^j^^^  ^.^^  committee  has  approved  the 
set  by  a  projected  savings  of  $12,181,000  1970  of  $3,484  546^  TTie  appropriations  ^^^^^^  j.^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^j  provide  pro- 
due  to  management  improvement  and  ^P,„^^^"^^/  $26,150,000.  a  reduction  of  ^^  increases  of  $5,052,000  for  abate- 
cost  reduction  savings.  $1,428,000  from  the  request  but  an  m-  ^^^^   ^^^   control;    $4,511,000    for    re- 

The  bill  authorizes  $4,274,000  for  un-  crease  of  nearly  $3.5  mUhon  over  the  pre-  search,  development  and  demonstration; 

employment  insurance  service.  It  is  esti-  ceding  year.                             ,.  ^..      ,  ^  and  $411,000  for  manpower  training.  This 

mated  that  in  1971  unemployment  com-  Increases  are  for  providing  better  data  ^^  ^^^  ^g^y^j^  ^^  ^^^  approprlaUons  bill 

pensation  payments  will  run  over  $145  on  mtemational  pnces  with  the  aim  of  ^^^^  j  jg^j  ^^  ^^^^  f^^y  f^^  ^nd  I  am 

million  from  last  year.  improving  our  competitive  position  m  ex-  g^j.^  Members  of  this  body  will  support 

Average  annual  unemployment  rate.  1960-70  P.^rt  markets ;  to  provide  better  mf orma-  ^^^  committee  in  this  respect. 

^                                   Average  annual  tion  on  the  costs  of  consumer  items  to  Another  important  area  is  environment 

unernployment  ^^^  the  buyer  when  spending  his  mcome;  control.  The  bill  includes  $52,580,000,  an 

Year:                                                rate  to  furnish  a  better  data  base  for  improv-  increase  of  $1,800,000  above  the  request 

1960  5.5  ing  employee-management  relations  in  and  $3,385,000  above  the  appropriations 

1961   6.7  State  and  local  government  and  to  m-  for  1970  by  a  straight  comparison,  but  as 

1962- 5-5  stitute  a  project  for  the  development  of  ^^j.    committee    report    states,    "when 

\l^  -— - 5,  data  on  State  and  local  area  economics,  transfers  are  taken  into  consideration 

\lt^  4  5  The  committee  recommendation  pro-  ^^^  increase  over  1970  on  a  comparable 

1966 3.8  vides  for  all  mandatory  cost  increases  basis  is  $1. 253,000."  Also,  on  a  comparable 

1967  1---" 3.8  and   one-half  of   the   $2.8   million   re-  basis  the  budget  request  is  $547,000  less 

1968  3.6  quested  for  program  increases.  The  com-  ^^^^^^  ^j^g  f^nds  available  for  the  same 

1969  3.5  mittee  intends  that  the  amount  recom-  activities  In  1970 

1970  '4.3  mended  provide  the  full  amount  of  the  increases  for  1971  include  $200,000  for 

I  January-Apru    average,    seasonally    ad-  increase  of  $870,000  budgeted  for  revision  ^^^^  ^^^  byssinosis  in  the  cotton-textile 

Justed.                     ,  ,   V-     o»  *.  M  °'  ^^^  Consumer  Price  Index.  industry  and  $1,800,000  was  added  to  th»" 

source:  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  ^he  Bureau   of   Labor   Statistics   has  $i,200,000  budgeted  for  solid  waste  man 

LABOB-MANACEMENT  RELATIONS  come  up  wlth  the  folIowlng  figures  con-  agement. 

We  now  come  to  the  Labor-Manage-  ceming  the  increase  in  defense-related  jn  the  Office  of  the  Administrator  oT 

ment  Services  Administration.  The  re-  employment  during  the  Vietnam  buildup.  ehS  some  transfer  of  funds  was  involvefl 

quest   for   $17,169,000   was   reduced   by  Concluding  my  summary  of  Depart-  making  the  appropriated  level  of  $4,244 

$669,000  but  was  $3,362,000  in  excess  of  ment  of  Labor  appropriations,  the  Bu-  OOO  the  same  as  last  year.  This  bill  allow* 

the  1970  \ppropriation    The  larger  in-  reau  of  International  Labor  Affairs  was  for  no  new  positions, 

creases  requested  were  $1,408,000  to  pro-  granted  $28,000  in  additional  funds  over  Appropriations  for  Health  Services  and 

vide  support  to  the  President's  program  last  year.  The  special  foreign  currency  Mental     Health     Administration      are 

against  organized  crime  and  $1,767,000  program   request  was   $9,044   less   than  $1,384,090,000,  an  increase  of  $114,210,000 

for  activities  required  imder  Executive  1970.  Fimds  of  $75,000  will  be  available  over  the  amount  requested  and  $329, 633,- 

Order  11491  which  vests  in  the  Assistant  only  for  the  purchase  of  surplus  foreign  oOO  over  1970. 

Secretary  for  Labor-Management  very  currencies  that  have  been  generated  un-  Funds  for  mental  health  are  In  excess 
broad  responsibilities  in  the  field  of  Fed-  der  Public  Law  480  and,  thus,  are  no  of  the  requested  $346,656,000.  The  bill  In- 
eral  labor-management  relations  which  drain  on  the  Federal  Treasury  but  only  a  eludes  $368,516,000  for  this  very  vital 
in  many  ways  are  similar  to  the  respon-  bookkeeping  transaction.  field.  The  committee  added  $20,000,000  to 
slbilities  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  The  Office  of  the  Solicitor  requested  the  bill  for  staffing  grants  for  new  mental 
Board  In  the  private  sector.  and  received  an  additional  $162,500.  This  health  centers  around  the  country. 
The  sum  of  $45,000,000  was  appro-  will  cover  all  mandatory  cost  increases  Without  these  funds,  the  new  centers, 
priated  for  wage  and  labor  standards,  and  will  provide  for  an  increase  of  six  which  In  many  instances  were  con- 
While  not  the  full  request,  it  is  an  positions.  The  total  funding  for  this  De-  structed  with  Federal  money  would  nc; 
increase  of  $4,180,430  over  1970.  An  item  partment  is  $6,041,000.  be  able  to  open.  This  seemed  completely 
in  the  appropriation  figure  includes  $1  Funds  for  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  unreasonable  and  therefore  we  granted 
million  for  90  new  positions  to  handle  of  Labor  were  increased  by  $3,654,100  the  additional  funds. 
the  heavy  backlog  of  employees  compen-  over  1970  with  only  a  50  percent  increase  We  now  have  In  the  bill  $31.5  million 
sation  cases.  To  get  an  idea  of  the  pro-  for  evaluation  allowed.  The  full  appro-  for  community  mental  health  centers 
llferatlon  of  cases  of  this  kind,  let  me  priation  for  1971  is  $10,340,000.  In  view  staffing  grants  for  a  total  of  $80.1  million, 
cite  a  few  figures:  In  1963  wage  and  labor  of  the  increase  in  the  manpower  pro-  The  sum  of  $5.3  million  for  narcotic 
standards  handled  17,504  compensation  gram  and  some  backlog  of  audit  work,  addiction,  drug  abuse,  alcoholism,  vlo- 
cases.  In  1969  there  were  30,718  cases  and  the  committee  has  allowed  the  increase  lence  and  early  child  care.  The  sum  of 
in  1970  this  rose  to  32,000.  of  $275,000  requested  for  this  purpose.  $4.7  million  for  community  narcotics  and 
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alcoholism  rehabilitation  programs,  $3.0 
million  for  additional  aftercare  and  re- 
habilitation services  for  drug  users,  and 
$720,000  for  public  Information  on  drugs 
and  alcoholism. 

Just  a  few  facts  at  this  point  might 
be  of  interest  and  give  the  Members  an 
idea  of  why  the  committee  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  fund  the  amounts  we  did. 

There  are  between  4  to  6  million  alco-' 
holies  in  the  country.  Over  20  percent 


are  women  with  200,000  new  cases  each 
year  and  13,000  deaths  a  year  attributed 
to  alcoholism.  Over  50  percent  of  all 
traffic  accidents  Involving  fatalities  are 
attributed  to  drinking.  The  cost  to  indus- 
try is  $4  billion  annually.  Finally  each 
alcoholic  affects  an  average  of  four 
family  members. 

The  committee  granted  $1,025,000  to 
expand  research  on  alcoholism  and  to 
fund  18  new  centers  for  community  re- 


habihtation.  Each  of  the  centers  will  be 
able  to  treat  500  patients. 

Narcotic  addiction  and  drug  abuse  Is 
a  major  concern  these  days.  The  commit- 
tee was  told  that  there  are  from  100,000 
to  150,000  users  of  hard  narcotics  in  the 
United  States.  We  have  allowed  ample 
fimds  for  treating  this  cancerous  condi- 
tion in  our  society.  The  following  chart 
gives  the  amounts  being  spent  in  this 
area: 


NARCOTIC  ADDICTION  REHABILITATION  GRANTS-NEW  AWARDS 


ALCOHOLISM  REHABILITATION  GRANTS-NEW  AWARDS 


1970  estimate 


1971  estimate 


Number 


Amount 


Number    1971  amount 


Staffing:  New  projects -..--  16    J2,671,000 

Training     and     special     projects;    New 

projects.    - 3  300,000 

Planning  and  initiation:  New  projects 

Consultation  services:  New  projects 

Total 19     2.m,m 


7      $2,  340,  000 


500,  000 
100,000 
100,000 


1970  estimate 


1971  estimate 


Number 


Amount 


Number 


Amount 


17       3,040,000 


Staffing:  New  projects 18    $3,175,000 

Training  and  special  projects:  New  proj- 
ects    .   

Planning  and  initiation:  New  projects 

Consultation  services:  New  projects 

Total 18     3, 175,  000 


21  J4,  200, 000 

10  1.  000,  000 

10  500. 000 

IS  300, 000 


56       6,000.000 


St  Elizabeths  Hospital  will  receive  the 
budget  request  of  $14,823,000  which  is 
$644,000  above  the  1970  appropriation. 
The  amoimt  included  in  the  bill  will  cover 
mandatory  cost  increases  and  provide  for 
an  increase  of  approximately  48  new 
employees. 

Health  service  research  and  develop- 
ment was  fully  funded  in  the  amount  of 
$57,403,000  which  is  an  increase  of 
$14,901,000  over  last  year.  Priority  items 
imder  this  section  of  the  bill  Include  the 


costs  of  hospital  care.  At  present,  three 
projects  are  imder  way  to  find  ways  to 
contain  medical  costs.  Also  the  commit- 
tee gave  consideration  to  the  10  to  15 
OEO  neighborhood  health  center  which 
are  being  spun  off  to  HEW. 

A  very  urgent  program — medex — is 
funded  under  health  service  research  and 
development.  This  progam  is  underway 
to  utilize  the  talents  of  returning  medical 
corpsmen  from  the  armed  services.  This 
is  a  5-year  study  involving  700  corpsmen. 

RUBELLA  IMMUNIZATION  PROJECTS 


The  committee  also  allowed  full  fund- 
ing of  comprehension  health  planning 
and  services.  The  $247,178,000  in  the  biU 
was  the  amount  requested  and  $39,376,- 
000  above  the  1970  appropriation.  There 
is  funding  in  the  program  for  10  new 
comprehensive  health  services  projects; 
$16  million  for  rubella,  german  measles, 
and  $15  million  for  rat  control.  Inserted 
at  this  point  is  a  chart  showing  the  loca- 
tion of  rubella  Immunization  projects: 


3U(e)  funds 


Grantee  and  location 


Coverage  of  projects 


Fiscal  year 
1969  sup- 
plement 


Fiscal  year 
1970  appro- 
priation 


Total 


Non  314(e) 
grantee 
support 


Total 


Vifii^ont  State  Department  of  Health,  Burlington,  Vt -   -  Statewide ---- 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  Boston,  Mass     ..       "  

Maine  Department  of  Health  and  Welfare,  Augusta,  Maine..       "o 

New  Hamsphire  Division  of  Public  Health  Service  Concord,  N.H »" 

Rhode  Island  Department  of  Health,  Providence,  R.I ^ 

Connecticut  State  Department  of  Health,  Hartford,  Conn "" 

New  Jersey  State  Department  of  Health,  Tren  on   N-J;-   - PhiVartpinhia 

Philadelphia  Department  of  Public  Health  Philadelphia  Pa New  York  Cit^ 

City  of  New  York  Department  of  Health,  New  York,  N.Y statewide 

OelawareStateBoardofHealth,  Dover   Del   suiewiae 

Kentucky  Department  of  Health,  Frankfort,  Ky ^  

Mississippi  Stale  Board  of  Health,  Jackson,  Miss..    - 

South  Carolina  State  Board  ol  Health,  Columbia,  S.C        .- HVmilton  County '"" 

Chattanooga  Hamilton,  County  Health  Department,  Chattanooga,  Tenn Kn™  County 

Knox  County  Health  Department  Knoxville  Tenn.  Shelby  County 

Memphis  Shelby  County  Health^Oe^pa;Jment,^Me^^ 


County. 
^l3 Statewide. 


Metropolitan  Health  Department,  Nashville, 

Alabama  Department  of  Public  Health,  Montgomery,  Ala -•  ^i^'""' 

Florida  State  Board  of  Health,  Jacksonville,  Fla  "" 

Georgia  Department  of  Public  Health,  Atlanta,  Ga Chicago" 

Chicago  Board  of  Health,  Chicago,  111        ..--... Excluding  Chicago 

lllmois  Department  of  Public  Health,  Springfield  III..         ..-•--- -  Manon  Co""^^^ 

Division  of  Public  Health-Health  Corp..  Marion  County,  Indianapolis,  Ind Trtcountv  St 

Berrien  County  Health  Department,  St.  Joseph,  Mich Michigan. 

Detroit  Department  of  Health,  Detroit,  Mich         ^acinaw 

Saginaw  City  Health  Department,  Saginaw,  Mich statewide 

Ohio  Department  of  Health,  Colunibus.  Ohio Li  y  ■   ■  \i,{J Excluding  Milwaukee 

Wisconsin  Division  of  Health  and  Social  Services,  Madison,  Wb MHwaukle 

City  of  Milwaukee  Health  Deoartment,  Milwaukee,  Wis statewide 

IndianaStateBoardof  Health,  Indianapolis,  Ind - Maiev^iae 

Kansas  State  Department  of  Health,  Topeka,  Kans 

Iowa  State  Department  of  Health,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Minnesota  Department  of  Health,  Minneapolis,  Minn        

South  Dakota  State  Department  of  Health.  Pierre,  S.  Dak aduding  Kansas"" 

Missouri  Division  of  Health,  Jefferson,  Mo City,  St.  Louis. 

St.  Louis. 


$27,050 

259. 400 

58.500 

35,340 

50,800 

91,377 

180,260 

102.900 

313,000 

46. 850 

185,025 

188,600 

171,000 

47,250 

50. 940 

112,500 

68,550 

270,  050 
316,200 
218,244 
263,950 
185. 700 
53.  550 
26,  830 

135  600 
13,750 

265.  700 
83,470 
55  650 


St.  Louis  Division  of  Health,  St,  Louis,  Mo..  statewide 

Nebraska  State  Department  of  Health,  Lincoln  Nebr -  ^"^f*'"}.^:: 

Kansas  City  Hejlth  Department,  Kan_sasCity,_Mo.._-.^..^^^-- "-"statewide 


North  Dakota  State  Department  of  Health,  Bismarck,  N.  Dak_ San  Antonio 

San  Antonio  Metropolitan  Health  Department,  San  Antonio.  Tex statewide    ' 

Arkansas  State  Health  Department,  Little  Rock  Ark : Excludng  Houston; 

Texas  State  Department  of  Health,  Austin,  Tex "JI.".° .!...,.     "' 

Louisiana  State  Department  ol  Health,  New  Orleans,  La  

Oklahrma  State  Health  Department,  Oklahoma  City,  Okia 


San  Antonio. 

Statewide 

do 


125.  360 

133,080 

213,400 

64,  200 

148.000 

76  922 
83.650 
46,500 
33,200 
73.000 
118,400 
388, 880 

216.200 
123.900 


$41,250 

39i,900 

99,919 

55,740 

70,575 

174,195 

429, 497 

192.537 

657,513 

63,855 

281,194 

280,  705 

267, 820 

52,993 

55. 232 

128, 140 

76,508 

387, 987 
516,430 
386, 727 
436,113 
381,766 
78,299 
35,  230 

172,300 

16,309 

628,415 

207,630 

74,  377 

174,800 

200.  744 

225,  031 

343.219 

89, 874 

243,  064 

98,839 

117,189 
60,  307 
57.390 
100,145 
189,133 
669.078 

355, 298 
191,288 


$68, 300 
653,300 
158,419 
19,080 
121,375 
265,572 
609,757 
295,437 
970,513 
110.705 
466,  219 
469,  305 
438, 820 
100,243 
106,172 
240,  640 
145,058 

658,  037 
832,630 
604.971 
700,063 
567.466 
131,849 
62,060 

307,900 
30,059 
894,115 
291,100 
130,027 
174,800 
326.104 
358,111 
556,619 
154.074 
391,064 

175,761 
200, 839 
106,807 
90,  590 
173.145 
307,533 
1.057,958 

571,498 
315.188 


J124,  568 

2,382.040 

422,512 

80,  050 

332,006 

226, 144 

309,858 

117,912 

3, 076. 434 

108,  572 

163,988 

203,  200 

686. 748 

97,334 

85,470 

93,516 

58,  392 

251,594 
113,698 

200,000 
359,772 
310,460 
153,500 
21,490 

180,200 

21,318 

6,116 

45,400 

313.854 
22,714 
43,968 
95,548 
6,138 
15,790 
60, 674 

413,974 
20,818 
76  628 
10,150 
124,980 
306,600 
158.126 

200,414 
106,350 


$192,868 
3,035,340 
580,931 
171,130 
453,381 
491,716 
919,615 
413,349 
4,046,947 
219,277 
630,207 
672,505 
1,125,568 
197,577 
191,642 
334.156 
203.450 

909,631 
946,  328 
804.971 
1,059,835 
877,926 
285, 349 
83.  550 

488,100 
51,377 
900,231 
336,500 
443,  881 
197.514 
370, 072 
453. 659 
562,757 
169.864 
451,738 

589,735 
221,657 
183,435 
100,740 
298,125 
614,133 
1,216.084 

771,912 
421.538 
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314(c)  fundi 


G/tntM  and  location 


Coverige  of  projects 


Fiscal  year        Fiscal  year 

1969  sup-       1970  appro- 

plement  priatton 


Total 


Non  314(e) 
trantee 
support 


Total 


New  Mexico  Department  of  Health,  Sante  Fe,  N.  Mex do 

City  ot  Houston  Health  Department,  Houston,  Tex - Houston 

Idaho  Department  of  Health,  Boise.  Idaho Statewide 

Montana  State  Department  of  Health.  Helena,  Mont do , 

Utah  State  Department  ot  Health  and  Welfare,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah do , 

Wyoming  Department  of  Public  Health,  Cheyenne,  Wyo do 

(k)lorado  Department  ot  Health,  Denver,  Colo _.   do 

Pima  County  Health  Department.  Tucson.  Ariz Pima  County 

Reno  Sparks  Washe  C|ty-County  Health  Department,  Reno,  Nay Sparks,  Washe 

City-County. 

Oregon  State  Board  ol  Health,  Portland,  Dreg Statewide 

Arizona  State  Department  of  Health,  Phoenix,  Ariz Excluding  Pima 

Company. 

District  Health  Department,  Las  Vetas,  Nev Clark  Company. 

California  State  Department  of  Public  Health,  Berkeley,  Calif Statewide 

State  of  Hawaii  Department  of  Health.  Honolulu.  Hawaii do 

Alaska  Department  ot  Health  and  Welfare.  Juneau,  Alaska do 

Washington  State  Department  of  Health,  Olympia,  Wash do 


165.440 
122.428 
79, 500 
63,200 
62.326 
27.679 
109,300 
27,560 
20,350 

99,164 
91,300 

38. 760 

. 205, 272 

70,000 

68,910 


{119,428 
178, 517 
97,998 
89,817 
102,656 
35,319 
177,727 
35,614 
22,604 

146,307 
140,096 

47, 463 

1,839,045 

100.590 

74.819 
150,000 


$184,888 
300,945 
177,498 
153,017 
164,982 
62,998 
287.  027 
63, 174 
42,954 

245,471 
231,396 

86,223 

1,044,317 

170,590 

143,729 

150,  000 


{40.000 

339.582 

14,060 

31,936 

7,334 

4,266 

51,124 

112,962 

20, 446 

14,206 
23,  050 

48, 930 

2, 645, 808 

530,972 

383,400 

173,291 


$224,868 
640, 527 
191,558 
184,953 
172,315 

67,264 
338,151 
176,136 

63, 400 

259,677 
254.446 

135,153 
5,690.125 
701.562 
527, 129 
323, 291 


Grand  total. 


9.600.000        16,000.000       25,600,000       22.743,231         48.343,231 


Note:  Total  number  of  grants  70. 

Another  program  in  which  the  full  re- 
quest was  granted  by  the  committee  in 
the  area  is  maternal  and  child  health. 
The  bill  includes  $225,339,000  which  is 
$30,758,000  more  than  the  amount  avail- 
able for  the  same  activities  in  1970. 

The  principle  increase  is  $10,715,000  for 
family  planning  activities.  Most  of  their 
funds  will  be  used  for  project  gr«mts  to 
State  £ind  local  health  department  and 
nonprofit  organizations  to  provide  family 
plani;ung  services  for  women  who  want 
such  ^services  but  cannot  afford  them, 
through  expanding  existing  clinics  and 
creating  new  ones. 

It  was  interesting  to  note  that  in  1969, 
450,000  women  availed  themselves  of 
family  planning  services  while  in  fiscal 
year  1970  some  700,000  women,  in  both 
city  slum  and  rural  poverty  areas,  have 
used  family  planning  services. 

There  is  also  an  increase  of  children 
receiving  health  services.  In  1969,  362,000 
registered  in  57  projects.  In  1970,  59  proj- 
ects handled  an  estimated  380,000 
youngsters. 

A  recent  study  conducted  by  a  planned 
parenthood  group  showed  that  although 
one-fifth — or  5  million — of  the  estimated 
25  million  women  of  reproduction  age  in 
the  United  States  were  in  need  of  sub- 
sidized family  planning  services,  only 
750,000  were  actually  reported  in  1968 
and  were  patients  of  all  known  public 
and  private  agencies  offering  family 
plaiming  services.  The  study  also  re- 
vealed that  only  1,800  of  3,000  coimties 
in  the  country  offer  family  planning 
services.  Nine-tenths  of  the  approxi- 
mately 4,000  nonprofit  general  care  hos- 
pitals, In  which  most  low-income  moth- 
ers deliver  babies  offer  no  family  plsm- 
nlng  programs  at  all.  Yet,  we  have 
learned  that  mothers  who  have  just  given 
birth  are  highly  motivated  concerning 
family  planning. 

We  must  have  ample  funds  for  this  pro- 
gram and  to  correct  a  situation  where 
we  find  something  like  2.2  to  2.7  million 
unwanted  births  in  the  country  during 
1960  to  1965.  Think  about  that  for  a 
moment.  There  are  between  370,000  to 
445,000  imwanted  babies  bom  annually 
and  most  all  of  them  have  parents  who 


are  poor  or  on  the  borderline  of  poverty. 
The  problem  is  a  critical  one. 

We  were  happy  to  learn  in  committee 
that  53  of  the  55  prospective  programs  of 
the  regional  medical  programs  are 
finally  in  operation  after  much  confu- 
sion and  delay.  These  programs  are 
helping  hospitals,  other  medical  service 
providers  and  communities  to  identify 
and  address  specific  and  broad  health 
problems  and  needs.  They  are  mobilizing 
human  and  physical  resources  required 
to  meet  their  problems  and  needs  and 
are  extending  professional  expertise  and 
leadership  to  provide  maximiun  assur- 
ance that  improvements  will  be  mean- 
ingful and  lasting. 

For  example,  at  the  national  clearing- 
house for  smoking  and  health  studies 
show  that  there  is  new  evidence  that 
smoking  among  children,  which  ap- 
peared to  be  declining  is  no  longer  doing 
so  and  may  be  rising  again. 

At  the  same  time  total  cigarette  con- 
simiption  is  declining  and  the  number  of 
adults  who  were  successful  in  giving  up 
smoking  last  year  is  now  estimated  at  2 
million.  The  regional  medical  programs 
portion  of  the  bill  includes  $96,502,000, 
the  amount  of  the  request,  and  a  reduc- 
tion of  $98,000  from  the  amount  appro- 
priated for  1970,  however,  that  refiects 
unobligated  balances  and  transfer  of 
fimds. 

Funds  this  year  for  communicable  dis- 
ease amoimt  to  $41,938,000  with  an  in- 
crease of  $400,000  over  the  agency  re- 
quest which  will  restore  the  venereal  dis- 
ease program  to  last  year's  level.  With 
the  incidence  of  venereal  disease  reaching 
epidemic  proportion  in  America,  the 
committee  felt  the  program  should  be 
continued  at  full  strength. 

More  money  than  requested  has  been 
appropriated  for  rubella  vaccination. 
While  grant  funds  for  rubella  are  in  the 
appropriation  "comprehensive  health 
plarming  and  services"  the  commLmica- 
ble  disease  center  furnishes  the  techni- 
cal assistance  to  the  States  in  Imple- 
menting the  program.  The  committee 
strenuously  urges  that  this  program 
move  ahead  with  all  possible  speed. 

Medical  facilities  construction  funds 


includes  $181,521,000,  an  increase  of 
$92,200,000  over  the  request  and  are  $5 
million  above  1970.  The  sum  of  $338,- 
200,000  Is  slotted  for  construction  of  hos- 
pitals and  other  medical  care  facilities 
with  $5  million  going  for  Interest  sub- 
sidies. 

The  $338  million  plus  figure  is  an  in- 
crease of  $166  million  above  the  amount 
provided  In  1970. 

The  patient  care  and  special  health 
services  has  been  granted  the  full  $79,- 
889,000  of  its  request  which  is  $2,424,000 
above  last  year.  The  PHS  system  of  hos- 
pitals and  clinics  has  as  its  responsi- 
bility the  provision  of  comprehensive 
medical  care  to  American  seamen,  owners 
and  operators  of  fishing  vessels,  the 
Coast  Guard,  the  Public  Health  Service, 
and  individuals  afllicted  with  leprosy. 

The  next  item  Is  beyond  administra- 
tion control;  $19,501,000,  an  increase  of 
$2,801,000  over  1970  has  been  allotted  for 
retire  pay  of  commissioned  oflSces. 

The  $9,668,000  funded  for  national 
health  statistics  will  provide  $166,000  and 
18  new  positions  for  initial  fimding  of 
family  growth  studies.  There  Is  an  addi- 
tional $150,000  and  10  positions  for  oper- 
ation of  a  uniform  national  system  for 
the  statistical  reporting  of  family  plan- 
ning activities.  The  full  NHS  funding 
was  a  reduction  of  $250,000  from  the  re- 
quest and  $498,000  above  the  appropria- 
tions for  1970. 

The  Office  of  Administrator  of  NSMHA 
was  given  its  full  request  of  $11,812,000 
which  was  $1,223,000  above  the  1970  ap- 
propriations. 

THE    NATIONAL    INSTITUTES    OF    HEALTH 

Let  me  move  on  now  to  the  renowned 
National  Institutes  of  Health.  The  bill 
includes  $1,634,739,000  which  is  $92,700,- 
000  above  the  NIH  request.  As  we  say  in 
our  committee  report,  we  think  It  vital 
to  continue  to  insure  the  citizen  of  the 
county  with  the  best  health  standard 
possible.  This  will  be  difficult  with  the 
current  fiscal  problems,  but  we  have  tried, 
at  least,  to  maintain  the  momentum  of 
NIH  and  avoid  any  backsliding  of  the 
standards  the  Institution  has  set. 

A  sum  of  $38  million  has  been  added  to 
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restore  all  research  components  that  were 
cut  below  the  1970  level.  Also  $25  million 
has  been  added  to  the  Cancer  Institu- 
tion in  order  to  go  forward  with  their  spe- 
cial emphasis  areas  in  virus  cancer  re- 
search. Finally,  $10  million  has  been 
funded  to  the  National  Institute  of  Gen- 
eral Medical  Services  to  launch  a  major 
program  in  genetic  research. 

There  is  reason  for  considerable  op- 
timism of  medical  breakthrough  in  all 
these  fields  and  the  committee  in  all  good 
conscience  could  not  refuse  the  required 
money  to  aid  NIH  in  their  fight  against 
disease,  disability  and  premature  death. 

The  Division  of  Biologies  Standards 
funds  includes  $8,838,000,  an  increase  of 
$198,000  over  the  amoimt  requested  and 
$615,000  over  last  year's  appropriations. 
This  Division  is  responsible  for  seme  300 
products  licensed  for  treatment  and  pre- 
vention of  himian  diseases. 

Among  the  projects  it  is  currently  en- 
gaged in  is  the  development  of  a  suffi- 
ciently sensitive  and  reliable  test  for  hep- 
atitis virus  in  blood  and  blood  products 
so  that  hepatitis  infections  that  some- 
times follow  transfusions  may  be  pre- 
vented. You  might  also  recall  that  Biolo- 


gies Standards  played  a  major  role  in 
the  developing  and  licensing  of  the  ru- 
bella vaccine. 

The  amount  in  the  bill  for  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  is  $227,383,000,  an  in- 
crease of  $25,000,000  over  the  amount  re- 
quested; $46,685,000  over  last  year,  and 
$46,051,000  over  1970  funds  after  a  few 
relatively  minor  small  transfers  are  taken 
into  consideration.  We  are  trying  to  do 
everything  in  the  area  of  cancer  research 
as  witnessed  by  the  fact  that  this  year's 
funds  represent  an  increase  of  $91,383,000 
over  1961  appropriations  of  $111,000,000. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  wi".!  be  325,- 
000  deaths  in  1971  which  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  cancer  or  one  every  2  minutes. 

Using  1940  as  an  index  of  100,  it  is 
demonstrable  that  by  1967  the  cancer 
mortality  Index  reached  a  level  of  196 
compared  with  an  index  of  150  for  growth 
in  population  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  encouraging  that  the  private  sec- 
tor of  our  country  is  putting  in  about  $100 
to  $150  million  for  cancer  research. 

The  National  Cancer  Institute  is  also 
making  forward  strides  in  its  fight 
against  childhood  leukemia.  Listen  to 
these  figures:  In  1960 — 9  percent  of  af- 


flicted patients  survived  2  years  after 
diagnosis;  in  1961,  18  percent;  1962-63, 
29  percent;  1964-65, 42  percent;  1966-67, 
52  percent;  and  1969-70.  75  percent. 
This  is  encouraging. 

The  increases  in  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute funds  are  $18.8  million  for  studies 
of  virus  cancer  research  and  an  increase 
of  $2  million  for  the  chemical  carcino- 
genesis program.  The  rest  of  the  $25  mil- 
lion Is  left  to  the  Institute. 

The  appropriations  bill  provides  $178,- 
479,000  for  the  National  Heart  and  Lung 
Institute.  This  Is  an  increase  of  $6,732,- 
000  over  the  amount  requested. 

The  bill  includes  $2,225,000  for  new 
activities  in  connection  with  lung  re- 
search and  $7  million  for  special  cardio- 
vascular research  and  training  centers. 

It  is  estimated  that  over  1  million 
deaths  occur  annually  due  to  heart  dis- 
ease. There  are  3.7  million  Americans 
who  have  heart  disease  Including  1.4  mil- 
lion who  have  already  had  at  least  one 
heart  attack.  The  Institute  is  making 
progress  in  the  area  of  heart  disease  and 
for  a  detailed  description  of  what  has 
been  done  in  the  heart  transplant  field,  I 
include  the  following  chart: 


REPORT  OF  HUMAN  HEART  TRANSPLANTS,  AS  OF  APR.  1,  1970 


Recipient 

Donor 

Date  of 

Reported  cause  of  death 

Number                      Age 

Sex 

Age 

Sex 

transplant    Survival 

Country 

1 

53 

(') 

58 

57 

58 

27 

66 

40 

47 

45 

48 

62 

65 

56 

54 

53 

24 

54 

59 

39 

41 

49 

24 

48 

49 

58 

57 

47 

49 

18 

5 

50 

43 

43 

58 

50 

50 

46 

48 

50 

47 

52 

48 

58 

21 

52 

:::::::;:::::::::      ?^ 

45 

16 

51 

57 

50 

M 

M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
U 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
F 
M 
F 
M 
F 
M 
M 
M 
F 
M 
F 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
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M 
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M 
M 
M 
F 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
F 
M 
F 
F 

le. 

25 
(') 
24 
43 
29 
20 
23 
43 
15 
2S 
IS 
36 
35 
39 
17 
48 
40 
47 
38 
29 
26 
23 
32 
50 
46 
33 
16 
34 
40 
21 
11 
37 
21 
17 
35 
39 
20 
22 
39 
25 
17 
36 
27 
16 
25 
20 

27 
36 
19 
46 
37 
17 
17 
43 
28 
33 
28 
35 

F 

M 

M 

M 

F 

F 

M 

M 

F 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

F 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

F 

M 

M 

F 

M 

M 
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M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

M 

F 

M 

F 

F 

F 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

F 

M 

F 

7 

Dec     3  1967    18  days 

Infection 'reiect  ion                

South  Africa 

2.. 

1 

Dec.    6  1967    6Hhrs 

Jan.     2,1968    593  days 

Jan.     6  1%8    15  days 

Jan.   10.1968    8'',  hrs. 

Feb.  16,1968    3  hrs 

Apr    27.1968    2  days       

Metabolic  respiratory  acidosis 

Chronic  rejection               

United  States. 

South  Africa 

4-. 
■i 

Internal  hemorrhage 

LeIt  ventricular  failure                    .  . 

United  States 

Do. 

6.. 

7 

Pulmonary  hypertension 

Cmbolism  brain  damage         

India. 

France. 

8.. 

9 

May     2.1968    3' -days 

May     3,  1968'  2'M  days 

do -  45  days 

May     5, 1968    3  days 

May     7.1968    7  days 

May     8.1968    2 -lays. 

May   12,1968    523  days 

May  21  1968    U6  days       

Deprivation  of  oxygen,'pulmonary  embolism 

Rejr*ction 

United  States. 

Do. 

10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14 

Multiple  pulmonary  emboli 

Leuhooena  pneumon'a 

Re.nal  and  hepatic  failure... 

Pulmonary  injury /cerebral  air  embolism 

.  .-  .      Rejection               

England. 

United  States. 

Do. 

France. 

Do. 

IS 

Cardiac  arrest  rejection 

United  States. 

16 

May  25  1968    7  days 

--  --  ..  Total  reject, on          .     ..     

Do. 

17 

May  26.1968    28  days 

May   31.1968    Sdavs 

June     1.1968    1  day 

May   31,1968     0  l,rs_ 

June    7,1968    Hi  hrs 

June  28, 1968    156  days 

do        .      133  days       

Reject.on 

Brazil. 

18. 
19. 
20. 
■>} 

Cerebral  embolism 

Low-output  heart  (ailure 

Malfunction  ol  right  ventricle 

.  .  Acute  rejection            . 

Argentina. 

Canada. 

United  States. 

Do. 

22. 

Asphyxiation  tollowing  indigestion 

Cerebral  embolus 

Canada 

Chile. 

24. 
25. 
26. 
77 

July     2  1968    149  days 

July     9.1968    5  hours 

July  20.1968    266  days 

July  23  1968    170  days 

Chronic  rejection 

'.'.'.'.'....'.  Probabie  arrhythmias...! 

Chronic  rejection     

United  S'ales. 

Czechoslovakia. 

United  States. 

Do. 

28. 

July  26.1968    2  days 

July  29, 1968    56  days 

Ventricular  failure 

Sepsis  Gl  hemorrhage,  thrombocytopenia 

England. 

United  States. 

30. 
31. 

V 

Aug.    8,1968    82  days 

Aug.  18.1968    7  days 

Aug.  19,1968    68  days 

Aug.  22,1968    46  days 

Aug.  24. 1968    Surviving  .. 

Acute  respiratory  infection 

Cardiac  arrest  acute  rejection 

Herpes  sepsis,  pneumonia 

Japan, 

United  States. 

Do. 

11 

Pneumonia 

Do. 

14 

Do. 

35. 

16 

Aug.  30, 1968    11  days 

Aug.  31,1968    Surviving.. 

Stroke 

Canada. 

United  States. 

17 

.do                    .do 

Do. 

38. 

19 

SepL    1.1968    443  days.;. 

Sept.   2, 1%8    409  days 

Rejection 

do 

Do. 

Brazil. 

40 

Sept.   4. 1968    476  days 

Acute  M.I.:  chronic  rejection 

Umted  States. 

41 

Sept.   5.1968    8  days 

Sept.   8,1968    Surviving 

Cardiac  arrest.. 

Do. 

4' 

South  Africa. 

43. 
44 

SeptlO.  1968    132  days 

Sept  11  1968    117  days 

Hepatitis 

Pulmonary  infarction     ..  

United  States. 

Canada. 

4S 

Sept.  13, 1968    14  hours 

Renal  failure 

India, 

46. 

17 

SepL  15. 1968    111  days 

do 14  hours 

SepL  17. 1968    2  days 

Monelia  brain  abscess 

Pulmonary  insufliciency        .  ..... 

United  States. 

Do. 

48 

Acute  kidney  insufficiency 

Spain. 

49. 

SO 

SepLlS.  1%8    6  hours 

do              Surviving 

Irreversible  ventricular  fibrillation 

Venezuela, 

United  States. 

SI 

do -.  62  days 

Herpes  viremla  and  cerebral  pseudomanas  abscess 

Canada. 

52. 

SI 

Dec.  16.1968    88  days 

SepL  20. 1968    446  days 

SepL  23. 1968    22  days 

OcL     1.1968    Surviving    

Lung  infection 

Pneumonia 

United  States. 

Do 

'\^ 

46 

21 

46 

54 

42 

54 

19 

?'ootnotes  at  end  of  tab 

Do 

S5 

Chile 

56. 

57 

OcL     2.1968    5  days 

OcL     5,1%8    61  days 

OcL     9,1968    204  days 

Oct.   12.1968    157  days 

Acute  rejection 

United  States. 

Do. 

58. 
"is 

Rejection 

Bowel  perforation 

Canada. 

United  States. 

60 

OcL    15,1968    15  hrs 

Complication  in  blood  coagulation 

Argentina. 

] 

XUM 
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Number 


Recipient 


Age    Sex 


61                    50    M 

62 45    F 

M.::  : «  f 

64                               .  57    M 

65::::::;::::: w  f 

66 «    M 

67      52    M 

68: 35    7 

H               54    M 

70" ": 45    M 

71"               23    M 

72 40    M 

73'""i:::: 52  m 

74  "                            .  50    M 

re:::::::::::::::.::.  25  f 

76                               .  55    M 

77 44     M 

;g :::::::::::  34  m 

79'                                .  54     M 

10 ::::::.: 44  m 

81"                 50     M 

82""                 53    M 

83 ::.: 54  m 

84"                     56    M 

85'::::::: se  m 

86    *7    M 

87      49    M 

88        30    F 

M ::: 33  f 

90    37    M 

91"                      48    M 

92 ....  26    M 

93  ::::::: 56  m 

94"  56    M 

95    ::::::::::::::-  48  " 

96'      54    M 

97"                     54     M 

98"":::::: 38  m 

99"                             ...  43     M 

100:::::::::::: 22     M 

101           28    M 

102:::: (•)    M 

103        50    M 

104          64    M 

105         35    M 

106  59     M 

107 44     7 

108 49 

109       52     M 

110       49     M 

111: 47     M 

112 7     F 

113 43     M 

114 36    M 

115                          .—  55    M 

116 36    M 

117 58    M 

118 :: 56    M 

119:: 43     M 

120                            ..  38    M 

121:::::::: 42    M 

122 40    F 

123 35    M 

124. 47    M 

125                          ...  63    M 

126:::::::::: 54  m 

127 58    M 

128      44    M 

129 38    F 

130           55    M 

13i: 35    M 

132 48    M 

133 59    M 

134 7     ? 

135 54     M 

136                          ....  52     M 

137 56     M 

138;::::::: 46  m 

139            46     M 

UO'                    52    M 

ur';: 59  m 

142;..: 47  M 

143  58     M 

144            54     M 

145;;::: 45     F 

146          64     M 

147" 54     M 

148 48     M 

149  44     M 

150  ";:::::::::::...  43  m 

151         40     M 

152  ; 52    M 

153     34    M 

154  44     M 

155;;::::::::::: 49     M 

156 49     M 
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REPORT  OF  HUMAN  HEART  TRANSPLANTS,  AS  OF  APR.  1.  1970-Continued 
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Donor 


Age    Sex 


20  M 

20  ? 

30  M 

30  M 

19  M 


41 
49 
2S 
20 


20  M 
24  M 
42    M 


28 

27 


19    M 


50  M 
22  M 
44     M 


18     M 
7    ? 


7 

47 

7 


14  M 

18  M 

47  7 

46  7 

50  M 

26  M 

33  M 

25  M 

40  M 

23  ? 

22  7 


7 
21 


30  ? 

(«)  M 

24  M 

48  M 

26  M 

14  M 

54  ? 

44  M 

28  M 

38  M 
13  7 

8  M 

7  7 

39  F 
24  M 
57  M 

23  F 

26  M 

24  M 
28  M 

7  7 

?  7 

41  F 

40  F 
43  F 

27  M 
20  M 
30  M 
33  M 


29 
35 
16 
29 


?  7 

20  M 

25  M 

32  F 

28  M 

31  M 
7  ? 

17  F 

18  M 
35  M 

7  7 

7  7 

32  M 
41  F 
24  M 
20  M 


50 
7 

36 
7 


24  M 
7  7 
7    F 


1  Recipient,  17  days  old;  donor,  2  days  old. 

1  Received  2d  transplant  Nov.  18.  1958.  see.  No.  86. 

I  Recipient.  2  months  old:  donor.  1  day  old. 

'  Received  2d  transplant  Nov.  20,  1968,  see.  No.  85. 

'  Received  1st  transplant  May  3, 1968.  see.  No.  9. 

•  Recipient,  8  days  old;  donor,  2  days  old. 


Date  of 

transplant    Survival 


Reported  cause  ot  death 


Country 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


18, 1968 
20. 1968 
21, 1968 
23, 1968 

....do 

Oct.  24,1968 
Oct.   25,1968 

....do 

Oct  26,1968 
Oct.  29.1968 
Oct.  30, 1%8 
Nov.    3.1968 

do- 

Nov.    5 

do. 

Nov.    9, 
Nov.  11 

do 

Nov.  13, 1968 
.   .     do-.. 
Nov.  16.  1%8 
Nov.  17.1968 
do 


,1968 

;  1968 
.1968 


Nov.  22, 1968 

do 

do 

Nov.  24, 1968 
do 

Nov.  25. 1968 
do 

Nov.  26, 1968 

Nov.  27,  1968 

Nov.  29, 1968 

do. 


United  States. 
Do. 
Do 


United  States. 


Canada. 
United  States. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Chile. 


177  days Ruptured  colon rSa^""'' 

60 days. Acute  rejection ;-;-;::;;;:;;::::::;:::::::::::::::;  ^msm^^z. 

45'dTv's"* Hemorrhage 'foflowing'surglcai  complications ,'^"l''f  c^. 

7  days :::::::::::::.: Acute  reiection..  ""■♦'"^  '^t 

6  hours  Cardiac  arrest... 

126  days: Chronic  rejection 

54  days R.jectK.n - ;;:  Snited  states. 

Surviving - -:-.-.:•. ranarfa 

9  davs  Pneumonia/infection n    .  j  c.,... 

18  das::::::::::: Reiection Umted  states 

4  days Failure  o(  liver/kidneys Canada 

Surviving a:- v "  llnitpH  Statps 

7  days Rejection r,^„1, 

1  day  Acute  rejection tj  >.! 

47  days  Bacterial  pneumonia unnea 

38  days:::: Acute  rejection - r?™. 

13days do .-- -r^n,L 

7  days  Cerebral  embolism ---  ^J    ,    i' 

14  hrs'"  Ventricular  fibrillation n  I  h 's»:.to. 

497  days        Pneumonia, rejection united  biaies 

40  days. :::::::: Rejection France. 

.  Surviving 

Nov   20,1968'  3  days Stroke 

do  do do -- 

do  do Cardiac  failure  rejection 

281  days       :: Irregular  heart  action.. 

■y   L.  7 

18  hrs  '  '.'.'.'.V.'.".'.V.V.V.V.V-  Liver  ceased  functioning'tailure  of  blood  to  clot Turkey. 

14  hrs '.V.V.V-'-V.  Irreversible  kidney  failure - France. 

400  days': Reiection... "J- 

1  day  Cardiac  insufficiency... - 1,    ..ic.,t.. 

70  days Reiection - p"'i'p^^""- 

20  hrs Cardiac  arrest.. - r ranee. 

Surviving --  °' 

13days       Rejection 

105  days Cerebral  thrombosis -- gS'states. 

Surviving -. iV,-.i 

14  days    Kidney  failure,  pneumonia/rejection \V  ,a  c... 

43  days Congestive  heart  failure - Ranee 

fhrs"""v:::::::::::::::::'cardiacfaiiure;:::;:::::::::;::::;:;::;::;::-;"-;------  uSstates. 

91  days Rejection  - - - ^°- 

114  days Acute  rejection .- d„i,„h' 

0  hrs  -      Right  ventiicular  failure/pulmonary  hypertension „  '?"?  c-.  . 

37  days"""::::::: Rejection... - United  states. 

7  days        Pulmonary  hypertension '^°- 

do""   Brain  hemorrhage/pneumonia •         "° 

83  days'. Pulmonary  embolus , 7^11. 

4  hrs      Proprogressive  pulmonary  hypertension uniiea  aiaies. 

2  days.'."::::::::: Sram  damage/edema  of  brain Oa. 

30  days:: Lung  infection.'rejection j^"' 

l'daT-'.^^::::::::::"------  Traumatic  coronary'thro'mbbsi's'prM^^  ?,^'I!I?7.. 

10  days.'.: Rejection 

54  days — do ...- 

41  days Hemorrhagic  pneumonitis. 


United  States. 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


1.  1968 

5, 1968 

16. 1968 

22. 1968 

25, 1968 

27, 1968 

1,1969 

4.1%9 

5.  1%9 


,1969 


.do. 
Jan.     6 

do 

Jan.  17,1969 
Jan.  23  1969 
Feb.    8, 1969 

do... 

Feb.  13,1969 
Feb.  15,1969 
Feb.  20,1969 

do 

Mar, 
Mar.  16, 
Mar.  22, 1969 
Mar.  29.1969 
Apr.  3. 1969 
Apr.  4,  1969 
Apr.     7, 1969 

do.. 

Apr 

do 

Apr.  15.1969 
17, 1969 
24, 1969 
26. 1969 
11.1969 
16.  1969 
22, 1969 
2, 1969 


United  states. 
Do. 
Do. 

4;  1969    99'da'ys::.::.:'.-:— Hepatitis...       - United'states 

6,1969-  306  days Kidney  liver  failure.. r»,I*„v 

1  day  Cardiacarrest - ?,^'TJ,l„,.. 

39dlys 7.       - United  SUtes. 

5  days Rejection/hepsis "°- 

49  days Acute  rejection. - --  ^'J,",%,,,„ 

1  day   Pseudomonis  septicemia c     th  stri,-! 

64  days Rejection. 


Apr. 

Apr. 

Apr. 

May 

May 

May 

June 

June    3, 1969 

June  28. 1969 


South  Africa. 
United  States. 
South  Africa. 


July 
July 
July 
July 
July 


South  Africa 

14,  l'969  ■  9Td"aVsV-".".'.'"."V."V.'.V.'.'  UmdenTified  mfecti'o'n"."." - m*'Hh'c,"?p, 

Surviving - - United  Mates, 

31  days Acute  rejection "" 

Surviving 

14  days Parasitic  pneumonia.'rejection 

6  davs  Acute  rejection ,,  ...... 

35days.V.".:.::... Reiection  Kd 

Ifdays. Cardiacarrest England 

Surviving -7 

41  days Rejection  reaction 

142  days...:: Systemic  infection 

42  days : Pneumonia,  renal  failure 

74  days  Arrythmia.. 

9  hrs  Fibrinolysis  and  irreversible  bleeding m  ^^inct 

136  days.::::: Rejection... 

4  days Pulmonary  emboli  renal  failure 

5  days: - Pneumonia  renal  failure - 

Surviving :■-, -„--■;■'; 

10  hrs High  blood  pressure  in  lungs/lack  of  oxygen 

Surviving 

60  days 7 

26  days Pneumonia 


7. 1969 
10,1969 
16, 1969 
25, 1969 
28, 1969 
Aug,  13. 1969 
Aug.  16, 1969 
Sept.  3,1969 
Sept.  14,  1969 
Sept.  25. 1969 
Sept.  29, 1969 
Oct.  13, 1%9 
Dec.  25,  1969  ' 
Jan.  4.  1970 
Jan  8.1970 
Jan.  13.1970 
Jan.  16,  1W0» 
Jan.  .  do 
Feb.  10.1970 


United  States. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 
Switzerland. 
Germany. 
United  States, 

Do, 

Do 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

s^-;;*'"* r'::::::::::::::;::;;:::::'";--;-'------------------- South  Africa. 

8  days : ; :'.".'.'.'.'.'".'.''.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  Lung'  rejec't'ion/'p'neumonia U nited^States. 

Surviving - "■" 

do 

4  days     Rejection. 

13  days Kidney/liver  failure 

Surviving - 

do 


Do. 
Do 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


"  Received  2d  transplant  Jan.  16,  1970,  see.  No.  154. 

I  Also  received  2  lungs. 

»  Received  1st  transplant  Mar.  16, 1969,  see.  No.  119. 

Note:  156  transplants  (153  patients)— surviving  23. 
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CARDIOVASCULAR  AND  PULMONARY  DISEASES— DEATHS  FROM  CARDIOVASCULAR  AND  PULMONARY  DISEASES  DURING  1967 

IDivision  of  Vital  Statistics,  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics 


Total, 

males  and  fema 

les 

— 

Total, 

males  and  females— 

Under  65 

65  and  over 

Total 

Under  65 

65  and  over               Total 

Arteriosclerotic  heart  disease  (includes  coronary  disease 
or  heart  attacks). 

Cerebrovascular  lesions  (includes  strokes  and  other 
blood  vessel  diseases  in  the  brain) 

Hypertension 

Nonrheumatic  chronic  endocarditis  and  other  heart 

158,701 

36,761 
15,542 

8,794 
1,817 

414,452 

165,423 
45,  584 

43, 903 
35,  747 

573, 153 

202, 184 
61,126 

52,697 
37,  564 

Rheumatic  fever  and  rheumatic  heart  disease 

8,930 

5,246              14,176 

Other  cardiovascular  diseases.                           ..  . 

20,432 

40,779            61,211 

Diseases  of  cardiovascular  system 

Chronic  bronchitis  and  emphysema 

Total 

...        250,977 
13,418 

751,134        1.002,111 
22,595            36.013 

...        264.395 

773,729        1,038,124 

General  arteriosclerosis 

Males- 


Females- 


Under65    65  and  over 


Total 


Arteriosclerotic  heart  disease  (includes  coronary  disease 

or  heart  attacks) 122,592  222,562  345,154 

Cerebrovascular   lesions  (includes  strokes  and  other 

blood  vessel  diseases  in  the  brain) 19.572  73,499  93.071 

Hypertension -- 8,552  18.573  27,125 

Nonrheumatic  chronic   endocarditis   and   other   heart 

muscle  degeneration 5,897  19,990  25.887 

General  arteriosclerosis - - 1.116  15.473  16.589 

Rheumatic  fever  and  rheumatic  heart  disease 4,020  1,968  5,988 

Other  cardiovascular  diseases 12,628  22,284  34,912 

Diseases  of  cardiovascular  system 174,377  374,349  548,726 

Chronic  bronchitis  and  emphysema 9,592  18,339  27,931 

Total -  .  183,969  392,688  576,657 


Under  65    65  and  over 


ToUl 


Arteriosclerotic  heart  disease  (includes  coronary  disease 

or  heart  attacks) 36,109  191,890  227,999 

Cerebrovascular  lesions  (includes  strokes  and  other 

blood  vessel  diseases  in  the  brain) 17,189  91,924  109,113 

Hypertension 6,990  27.011  34,001 

Nonrheumatic  chronic  endocarditis  and  other  heart 

muscle  degeneration 2,897  23,913  26,810 

General  arteriosclerosis 701  20,274  20,975 

Rheumatic  fever  and  rheumatic  heart  disease 4,910  3,278  8,188 

Other  cardiovascular  diseases 7.804  18,495  26,299 

Diseases  of  cardiovascular  system 76,600  376,785  453,385 

Chronic  bronchitis  and  emphysema 3,826  4,256  8,082 

Total ---- 80,426  381,041  461,467 


Funds  will,  of  course,  also  be  available 
for  work  on  respiratory  conditions.  Pres- 
ently, approximately  36,000  people  die 
every  year  from  chronic  respiratory  con- 
ditions apart  from  cancer  of  the  lung 
or  respiratory  infection.  In  addition,  an- 
other 20,000  infants  die  each  year  from 
hyaline  membrane  disease. 

With  the  money  provided  this  year  by 
the  committee,  hopefully  more  Institute 
programs  can  get  off  the  ground  and 
into  practical  application  to  fight  heart 
and  lung  disease. 

This  year  we  also  have  boosted 
slightly,  fimds  for  the  National  Institute 
of  Dental  Research.  The  siun  of  $34,- 
563,000  was  requested  by  the  Institute 
and  the  committee  increased  that  amoimt 
by  $6,703,000  making  the  total  appro- 
priation of  $35,257,000. 

Dental  decay  affects  98  percent  of  our 
population.  Studies  conducted  through 
the  Armed  Forces  show  that  for  every 
100  Army  inductees  there  are  600  fillings, 
112  extractions,  40  bridges,  21  crowns, 
18  partial  dentures  and  one  full  denture. 
Considering  that  there  is  only  one  dental 
researcher  for  every  44  active  non-Fed- 
eral dentists  and  only  one  Ph.  D,  re- 
searcher for  every  53  such  dentists  make 
it  Imperative  that  we  grant  fvmds  for  an 
Intensified  program  of  research  and  de- 
velopment that — we  are  told — may  well 
lead  to  the  means  for  almost  complete 
prevention  of  dental  decay  by  the  end  of 
the  decade.  The  committee  feels  this  is  a 
very  worthwhile  project. 

A  few  facts  might  help  illustrate  the 
value  of  the  funding:  In  1967,  of  the 
6,800  philanthropic  foundations  listed  In 
the  Foundation  Directory,  only  three 
mentioned  dentistry  as  one  of  their  areas 
of  interest  and  only  one  limited  its  in- 
terest to  dentistry. 

Tooth  decay,  in  the  meantime,  is  de- 
veloping three  times  faster  than  avail- 
able manpower  can  beat  it.  Approxi- 
mately $2  billion  is  spent  each  year  for 
treatment  of  tooth  decay  by  40  percent 
of  the  population  and  the  estimated  care 
for  all  cavities  incurred  each  year  Is 
$10  billion. 


Cleft  lip  palates  makes  up  13  percent 
of  all  birth  anomalies.  When  you  consider 
that  250,000  people  in  America  have  some 
form  of  oral  cleft  and  that  6,000  babies 
bom  this  year  will  have  similar  prob- 
lems, the  seriousness  of  the  situation  be- 
comes evident. 

There  is  hope,  however,  in  the  fight. 
For  instance,  it  has  been  found  out  that 
children  living  In  communities  enjoy- 
ing the  benefits  of  water  fluoridation, 
generally  have  50  percent  to  65  percent 
less  tooth  decay. 

The  $5  million  in  the  bill  will  help  sus- 
tain this  type  of  research  in  the  dental 
decay  field.  Incidentally,  the  appropria- 
tion increase  for  the  National  Institute  of 
Dental  Research  is  the  largest,  percent- 
agewise, of  any  institution. 

Another  National  Institute  of  Health — 
the  National  Institute  of  Arthritis  and 
Metabolic  Diseases,  received  an  increase 
over  requested  funds  of  $6,000,000.  They 
wanted  $132,152,000  and  the  commit- 
tee funded  $138,339,000.  The  members 
of  the  committee  were  informed  that 
arthritis  and  rheumatoid  diseases  af- 
fiict  more  than  16  million  people  in  the 
United  States  and  their  afflictions  are 
estimated  to  adversely  affect  the  econ- 
omy by  about  $3.6  billion  annually.  We 
learned  that  diabetes  alone  affects  more 
than  4  million  people  and  that  the  prev- 
alence of  the  disease  has  doubled  since 
1950,  The  1971  appropriation  will  allow 
the  Institute  to  extend  their  research  in 
this  area  over  the  next  year. 

In  the  area  of  kidney  disease  the  In- 
stitute is  moving  both  in  the  areas  of  kid- 
ney machines  and  transplantation.  They 
presently  have  developed  an  artificial 
kidney  which  is  about  the  sl2«  of  a  large 
flashlight  and  commercial  production  Is 


about  to  begin.  The  cost,  however.  Is  still 
prohibitive.  I  offer  the  following  infor- 
mation from  the  report  on  the  National 
Institute  of  Arthritis  and  Metabolic 
Diseases : 

Cystic  fibrosis  (CF)  Is  a  grave  disease  of 
ctUldren  and  young  adults  caused  by  an  In- 
born error  ol  metabolism.  The  basic  chemi- 
cal defect  Is  not  yet  fully  understood,  but  It 
Is  known  to  be  genetically  transmitted.  Esti- 
mates of  the  Incidence  of  cystic  fibrosis  In 
the  population  today  range  as  high  as  1  in 
1.400  live  births.  As  a  cause  of  death  In  chil- 
dren under  15  years,  cystic  fibrosis  outranks 
many  of  the  better  known  diseases  such  as 
poliomyelitis,  rheumatic  fever,  and  dlabet«s, 
and  now  that  It  Is  being  diagnosed  with  In- 
creasing frequency  throughout  the  world,  it 
Is  recognized  as  a  serious  public  health 
problem. 

The  Depxartment  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare's  research  activities  in  cystic  fibrosis 
are  centered  In  the  National  Institute  of 
Arthritis  and  Metabolic  Diseases  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health;  service  activities 
of  the  Department  related  to  this  disease  are 
centered  in  the  Maternal  and  Child  Health 
Service  of  the  Health  Services  and  Mental 
Health  Administration. 

The  Federal  Government  is  deeply  commit- 
ted to  a  broad  multi-disciplinary  research 
program  on  cystic  fibrosis  through  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Arthritis  and  Metabolic 
Diseases,  a  component  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health.  The  research  conducted  and 
supported  by  the  Institute  is  aimed  at  spe- 
cifically defining  clinical  manifestations  and 
biochemical  aberrations  responsible  for  this 
Inherited  metabolic  disorder.  In  addition  to 
the  research  being  conducted  In  the  Bethesda 
laboratories,  this  Institute  provides  grant 
support  to  many  cystic  fibrosis  research 
projects  at  medical  centers  and  institutions 
across  the  country.  Among  promising  new 
findings  this  past  year  is  a  cellular  model 
for  a  more  direct  approach  to  learning  the 
biochemical  abnormality  of  cystic  fibrosis. 


OBLIGATIONS  FOR  PROGRAMS  IN  CYSTIC  FIBROSIS 


1967 


1968 


1970  1971 

1969        estimate         estimate 


National  Institutes  of  Health:  National  Institute  of  Arthritis  and 

Metabolic  Diseases $1,385,000    $2,000,396    $2,588,000    $2,883,000  f  $2,947,000 

Health  Services  and  Mental  Health  Administration:  Maternal 

and  Child  Health  Service.... ._ (>) 0) 0) (') (0 

Total 1,385,000      2,000,396      2,588,000      2,883,000       2,947,000 
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National  Institute  of  Arthritis  and  Metabolic 
Diseases 

Cystic  flbroels  Is  characterized  by  an  ab- 
normality in  the  products  of  the  body's  ex- 
ocrine glands  which  secrete  fluid  to  body  sur- 
faces, the  sltln  and  the  gastrointestinal  and 
respiratory  muscosal  linings.  The  basic 
metabolic  disorder  of  exocrine  secretion  re- 
sults In  three  principal  clinical  problems. 
The  first  of  these  Is  the  production  of  sweat 
with  a  high  salt  content.  Due  to  this  defect, 
oatlents  are  unable  to  conserve  salt  and  the 
very  young  are  In  constant  danger  of  devel- 
oping profound  dehydration,  or  "heat  ex- 
haustion" m  the  summer  months,  which  may 
lead  to  death. 

A  second  facet  of  the  disease  stems  from 
the  abnormal  functioning  of  the  mucus- 
secreting  glands  of  the  body.  In  cystic  flbroels, 
the  mucus-producing  glands  fall  to  secrete 
normal,  clear,  free-flowing  fluid.  Instead  they 
produce  an  abnormally  thick,  viscous  mucus 
which  tends  to  obstruct  the  ducts  or  open- 
ings of  the  glands.  When  the  viscous  mucus 
accumulates  in  the  ducts  of  the  pancreas,  it 
interferes  with  the  ability  of  this  gland  to 
supply  digestive  enzymes  to  the  intestinal 
tract,  thus  leading  to  poor  digestion  and 
malabsorption  of  a  number  of  nutrients.  De- 
pending on  the  severity  of  this  complication, 
the  patient  may  suffer  from  varying  degrees 
of  malnutrition — one  of  the  major  factors 
resultt:;'  in  general  underdevelopment,  poor 
musculature,  and  retarded  bone  growth. 

The  third  and  most  serious  complication 
Involves  the  lungs.  Nearly  all  cystic  fibrosis 
patients  develop  progressive  chronic  lung 
disease.  Thick  mucus  obstructs  the  smaller 
air  passages  In  the  lung,  causing  labored 
breathing  and  a  chronic  productive  cough. 
In  time,  bacteria  multiply  In  the  accumu- 
lated secretions,  and  the  child  may  fall  vic- 
tim to  chronic  bronchitis  or  pneumonia,  a 
leading  cause  of  death  in  these  patients. 
Clironic  lung  changes  may  Increase  resist- 
ance to  pulmonary  blood  flow  and  thus,  may 
lead  to  an  Increased  blood  pressure  In  the 
lung;  this  can  result  In  chronic  heart  strain 
and  eventually  In  heart  failure. 

Research  developments  and  trends 
Cystic   fibrosis  research  presents  difficult 
problems  because  a  variety  of  organ  systems 
Is  Involved.  At  present,  no  one  hypothesis 
can  link  all  the  diverse  and  often  conflicting 
observations  which  have  been  made  concern- 
ing the  widespread  malfunction  of  exocrine 
glands  In  cystic  fibrosis.  In  particular.  It  is 
not  yet  possible  to  give  a  reasonable  explana- 
tion for  the  abnormal  behaviour  of  mucus 
and  sweat  glands  In  this  disorder.  Recent 
sti  dies,  however,  have  helped  to  narrow  the 
field  for  speculation  and  to  clarify  some  of 
the  mechanisms  of  the  disease. 
New  Techniques  May  Pinpoint  Molecular 
Defect 
Cystic   fibrosis   Is   Inherited  from  parents 
who  carry  the  genetic  fratt  for  the  disorder 
(both  parents  may  be  asymptomatic).  When 
both  parents  carry  the  trait,  the  chances  are 
one  In  four  that  cystic  fibrosis  will  be  mani- 
fested  In  the  severe  and  classical   form   in 
the  offspring.  If  only  one  parent  carries  the 
trait.  It  may  be  transmitted  to  the  offspring; 
and  although  the  child  wlU  be  asymptomatic, 
the  trait  may  In  turn  be  Inherited  by  his 
offspring.  Thus,  for  every  overt  case,  there 
Is  a  large  recervolr  of  hidden  carriers,  recently 
estimated   at   2   to   6   percent   of  the   gen- 
eral population.   Clearly,  since   the  genetic 
cheiracter  of  cystic  fibrosis  makes  the  disor- 
der   particularly    pernicious,    a    method    of 
Identifying  such  carriers  would  be  a  major 
achievement  for  facilitating  effective  genetic 
counseling. 

Institute-supported  scientists  at  the  Cor- 
nell University  Medical  Center  two  years  ago 


pinpointed  a  cellular  difference  between  nor- 
mal persons  and  those  in  affected  or  carrier 

states  of  cystic  fibrosis.  Using  a  special  stain- 
ing technique,  this  genetic  cell  marker  was 
seen  In  fibroblasts,  the  flat  elongated  cells 
which  form  fibrous  tissue.  Cell  cultures  of 
fibroblasts  from  healthy  individuals  and 
from  persons  with  a  variety  of  other  diseases 
showed  only  occasional  cell  metachromasla — 
a  condition  in  which  portions  of  the  cell  fall 
to  stain  uniformly  and  In  the  same  color  as 
surrounding  cells.  In  all  cultures  from  chil- 
dren with  cystic  fibrosis,  and  their  parents, 
cell  metachromasla  appeared  In  over  half  of 
the  fibroblasts.  Although  the  test  permits 
identification  of  carriers  of  the  trait  for  cys- 
tic fibrosis  in  cases  where  potential  parents 
have  requested  genetic  counseling,  the  fibro- 
blasts require  a  month  in  culture  before  they 
will  react  positively  to  staining. 

This  past  year,  employing  an  extension  of 
the  special  staining  technique,  the  Cornell 
University  scientists  have  reported  a  short- 
cut method  that  can  detect  the  abnormal 
cystic  fibrosis  gene  in  patients  and  carriers 
in  a  family  within  a  week  of  obtaining  a 
blood  sample,  by  culturlng  shorter-living 
white  blood  cells.  Instead  of  the  cell 
fibroblasts. 

In  addition,  early  results  In  the  screening 
procedure  have  shown  that  different  familial 
lines  of  cystic  fibrosis  patients  exhibit  two 
distinctly  different  cell-staining  types,  and 
a  third  variety  that  may  or  may  not  be  re- 
lated to  either  of  these.  This  finding  may 
lead  to  a  more  definitive  picture  of  cystic 
fibrosis  because  It  suggests  that  the  disease 
is  inherited  In  at  least  two  varieties  based 
on  two  major  distinct  patterns  of  staining. 
One  variety  Is  classified  either  la  or  lb; 
both  of  these  types  appear  to  have  the  same 
degree  of  aberration  of  some  mucopolysac- 
charides (a  group  of  complex  carbohydrates) . 
In  contrast,  class  n,  found  in  nearly  75  per- 
cent of  patients  and  carriers  examined, 
shows  a  distinct  elevation  of  all  mucopoly- 
saccharides; this  elevated  cell  carbohydrate 
content  has  long  been  identified  as  part  of 
the  chemical  abnormality  in  cystic  fibrosis. 
While  these  staining  properties  would  indi- 
cate that  cystic  fibrosis  is  inherited  in  at  least 
two  separate  forms,  no  difference  in  the  clin- 
ical picture  has  been  seen  as  yet.  A  familiar 
correspondence  however,  does  appear  In  all 
three  varieties.  Thus,  If  a  patient  is  found  to 
belong  to  class  n.  the  other  affected  persons 
among  his  relatives  (be  they  homozygous  pa- 
tients or  heterozygous  carriers)  also  will  have 
class  II  metachormasia  In  their  white  blood 
cells. 

Since  the  new  cell  test  does  not  differenti- 
ate between  patients  and  carriers.  It  would 
not  be  specific  enough  to  Indicate  the  pres- 
ence of  a  homozygous  fetus  destined  to  be- 
come a  cystic  fibrosis  patient  is  performed 
with  a  fetal  cell  sample  taken  by  aspiration 
from  the  uterus  of  a  pregnant  woman.  The 
Identification,  however,  of  carriers  enables  ra- 
tional marriage  and  genetic  counseling  before 
the  chance  Is  created  that  the  children  of  a 
family  would  be  afflicted  with  CF. 

One  of  the  most  important  Implications  of 
the  recent  findings  will  lie  in  the  results  of 
subsequent  Investigations  into  the  molecular 
defect  of  this  metaboUc  disease.  Up  to  now, 
clinical  and  chemical  studies  have  indicated 
that  cystic  fibrosis  Is  a  generalized  exocrine 
disorder.  These  new  findings  hint  that  the 
defect  in  cystic  fibrosis  is  not  limited  to  a 
single  class  of  cells  but  involves,  among 
otherg,  the  body's  connective  tissue,  as  well  as 
blood  ceUs.  Puxther  biochemical  analysis  of 
the  metachromatic  cellular  substance  may 
prove  to  be  a  step  forward  in  elucidating  this 
theory. 

Salivary  Gland  Secretion  Studies 
Since  the  components  of  external  secre- 
tions play  such  important  roles  In  the  path- 


ogensia  of  cystic  fibrosis.  Intensive  studies  are 
being  conducted  to  Isolate  the  abnormal  fac- 
tors In  such  exocrine  gland  secretions  aa 
saliva. 

Previous  studies  revealed  elevated  sodium 
concentrations  In  sweat  and  saliva  of  patients 
with  cystic  fibrosis.  Two  years  ago  Institute 
grantees  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  dem- 
onstrated that  perfusion  of  the  rat  parotid 
(salivary)  gland  with  sweat  and  saliva  froon 
patients  with  cystic  fibrosis  caused  a  large 
Increase  In  sodium  output  of  the  rat  salivary 
glands.  The  Implication  of  this  finding  Is  sig- 
nificant: the  same  factor  In  the  sweat  and 
saliva  from  patients  with  cystic  fibrosis  which 
causes  salty  saliva  in  rats  may  be  responsible 
for  the  high  salt  content  of  the  patient's  own 
sweat  and  saliva.  Studies  are  continuing  In 
the  effort  to  Isolate  such  a  factor  to  add  in 
elucidating  the  Inherited  molecular  defect 
which  causes  cystic  fibrosis. 

Calcium  concentration  In  saliva  also  Is 
known  to  be  high  In  cystic  fibrosis  patients, 
suggesting  a  defect  In  calcium  metabolism. 
Little  Is  known,  however,  about  the  mech- 
anisms of  calcium  transport  Into  the  gland 
or  the  manner  In  which  it  is  stored.  Institute 
scientists  are  designing  new  studies  to  under- 
stand better  the  role  of  the  automatic  nerv- 
ovis  system  In  normal  salivary  gland  secre- 
tion mechanisms.  These  studies  should  define 
the  mechanisms  that  are  disrupted  in  such 
diseases  as  cystic  fibrosis. 

Glucose  Intolerance 
Several  recent  studies  have  suggested  that 
the  Increased  life  span  of  patients  with  cystic 
fibrosis  Is  accompanied  by  a  rise  In  the  fre- 
quency of  glucose  Intolerance,  or  Inability  to 
handle  dietary  sugar.  Since  glucose  intoler- 
ance Is  often  the  first  Indication  of  the  dia- 
betic state,  Institute  scientists  began  com- 
paring cyslc  fibrosis  patients  who  exhibit  this 
Intolerance  with  yoimg  victims  of  diabetes 
to  see  whether  the  cystic  fibrosis  patients 
might  also  be  s\ifferlng  from  coexisting  clas- 
sical, Inherited  diabetes. 

The  researchers  discovered  that  four  out  of 
every  ten  patients  with  cystic  fibrosis  ex- 
hibited moderate  to  severe  glucose  intoler- 
ance. None  of  these  patients,  however,  had 
clinical  complications  or  abnormal  tissue 
changes  that  are  characteristic  of  diabetes, 
and  none  had  a  significant  family  Incidence 
of  diabetes.  Subsequent  post  mortem  exami- 
nations of  cystic  fibrosis  patients  with  glu- 
cose intolerance  revealed  that  the  pancreas 
had  been  massively  Invaded  by  fibrous  tUsue 
but  that  the  Individual  specialized  Insulin- 
producing  cells  (the  so-called  beta  cells) 
were  well  preserved;  the  later  Is  not  the  case 
m  classical  Juvenile  diabetes. 

Thus,  the  glucose  intolerance  which  may 
accompany  cystic  fibrosis  was  attributed  to 
anatomic  dlscwgnaizatlon  of  these  nests  of 
beta  cells  as  an  aftermath  of  fibrotlc  proces- 
ses of  this  disorder  and  not  to  the  conco- 
mitant presence  of  classical  inherited 
diabetes. 

As  a  byproduct  of  this  investigation,  the 
resting  levels  of  growth  hormone  in  patients 
were  fotmd  to  be  normal,  rising  appropriately 
following  insulin-induced  hypoglycemia  (low 
blood  siigar) .  Retarded  growth  has  been  con- 
sidered in  the  past  as  an  almost  constant 
companion  of  cystic  fibrosis.  Therefore,  the 
findings  that  growth  hormone  levels  In  CP 
patients  are  in  the  normal  range  Is  of  special 
Interest  because  it  Is  contrary  to  the  widely 
held  belief  that  growth  retardation  is  an 
obligatory  Innate  feature  of  cystic  fibrosis. 
When  growth  retardation  does  occur  it  is 
probably  the  effect  of  severe  chronic  Illness 
and,  possibly  of  chronic  malnutrition  due  to 
Intestinal  malabsorption  and  not  the  result 
of  growth  hormone  deficiency. 

Micropuncture  Studies  of  Sweat  Glands 
Further  evidence  of  the  pathogenetic  roles 
of  inhibition  of  normal  sodium  reabsorptlon 
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in  exocrine  gland  ducts  of  cystic  fibrosis  pa- 
tlente  has  been  provided  by  applying  micro- 
puncture  and  mlcroanalytlcal  technics  to  the 
study  of  the  function  of  normal  and  patho- 
logic human  sweat  glands. 

Institute  scientists  have  employed  these 
technics  in  cystic  fibrosis  patients  to  help 
clarify  the  genesis  of  excessive  salt  content 
of  sweat.  Fluid  was  obtained  from  the  sweat 
gland  ooll  (site  of  production  of  sweat)  of 
patients  with  cystic  fibrosis.  Evaluation  re- 
vealed salt  content  of  sweat  In  this  location 
was  near  normal;  elevated  sodium  and  chlo- 
ride concentrations  appeared  only  on  the 
skin  si'rface.  These  findings  resolve  an  im- 
portant area  of  controversy  by  showing  for 
the  first  time  that  the  abnormaUty  In  sweat 
gland  fimctlon  In  cystic  fibrosis  does  not  oc- 
cur In  the  formation  of  the  precursor  solu- 
tion in  the  coll,  but  Is  confined,  most  Ukely, 
to  the  sweat  gland  excretory  duct  and  prob- 
ably consists  of  a  disturbance  in  salt  re- 
absorption  at  that  site.  Current  studies  are 
designed  to  explore  further  the  function  of 
this  duct  In  order  to  determine  the  abnor- 
mality In  salt  reabsorptlon. 

Cystic  Fibrosis  Factor  Inhibits  Cilia 
Movement 
Present  In  the  air  passages  in  lungs  of  all 
mammals,  including  man,  the  microscopic 
eye!ash-llke  cUla  normally  sweep  moisture 
droplets,  foreign  particles  and  mucus  collec- 
tions from  the  lungs  to  the  trachea  and 
pharynx,  from  where  they  are  coughed  out. 
In  recent  years  several  studies  have  indicated 
the  presence  of  an  abnormal  factor  in  the 
servun  of  cystic  fibrosis  patients  that  causes 
cessation  of  ciliary  action  in  the  bronchial 
mucosa  of  experimental  animals. 

It  Is  suspected  that  the  same  Inhibition  of 
bronchial  ciliary  action  In  man  Is  one  con- 
tributing factor  to  the  characteristic  lung 
congestion  In  CF.  The  previously  observed  ab- 
normal clUa-lnhibltlng  serum  factor  can  be 
used  m  Identifying  CF  patients  and  carriers, 
according  to  researchers  at  the  University  of 
Texas  Medical  Branch  in  Galveston,  who 
accomplished  Inhibition  of  ciliary  action  in 
oyster  gills  with  serum  from  CF  patients  and 
from  their  parents  (carriers) . 

The  serum  tested  was  taken  from  47  CF 
patients,  19  CF  carriers,  26  allergic  asthmatic 
children,  and  39  healthy  Individuals.  Serum 
from  both  the  normal  and  allergic  groups 
failed  to  inhibit  the  motion  of  oyster  cilia; 
movement  persisted  as  long  as  40-50  minutes 
after  contact. 

The  typical  reaction  produced  by  serum 
from  CF  patients  vyas  an  immediate  expul- 
sion of  debris  from  tubules  between  the  gills, 
indicating  the  compound  produced  tissue  In- 
Jury,  followed  by  cessation  of  ciliary  move- 
ment within  30  minutes.  None  of  the  serum 
from  CF  paUentfi  and  their  parents  permitted 
ciliary  action  for  as  long  as  did  serum  frcnn 
the  normals.  Further,  saliva  from  CF  paUents, 
but  not  from  normal  individuals,  often  in- 
hibited clllaxy  action  within  20  minutes. 

At  Duke  University  Institute  grantees  dem- 
onstrated several  years  ago  that  an  ab- 
normal factor  existed  In  serum  taken  from 
CP  patients  and  their  parents  which  In- 
hibited ciliary  synchrony  in  rabbit  tracheal 
explants.  Possibly,  this  factor  Is  Identical  to 
the  one  inhibiting  ciliary  action  In  oyster 
gills. 

Intestinal  Malabsorption 

Because  cystic  fibrosis  impairs  pancreatic 
functions,  consequently  affecting  Intestinal 
digestion,  Infants  and  young  children  with 
cystic  fibrosis  with  absent  or  decreased  pan- 
creatic digestive  enzymes  have  traditionally 
received  pancreatic  replacement  therapy.  It 
has  been  a  clinical  observation,  however,  that 
malabsorption  symptoms  such  as  azeotorrhea 
(excessive  loss  of  nitrogen  In  the  feces)  and 
streatorrhea  (excessive  loss  of  fats  in  the 
feces)  in  CP  patients  generally  Improve  with 
age  despite  absence  of  pcincreatlc  function. 


The  question  posed  by  Institute  scientists 
was:  did  these  symptoms  gradually  disappear 
because  other  gastrointestinal  enzymes  capa- 
ble of  digestive  action  similar  to  pancreatic 
enzymes  were  being  elaborated  later  In  life? 
For  this  study  adolescents  and  young  adults 
with  cystic  fibrosis  were  given  a  battery  of 
tests  over  a  period  of  several  weeks  to  meas- 
ure intestinal  absorption,  to  re-evaluate  pan- 
creatic function  (found  to  be  absent  in  all 
cases)  and  to  determine  the  amount  of  fecal 
fat  and  nitrogen  while  on  a  known  dietary 
Intake. 

Results  were  surprising:  malabsorption  in 
cystic  fibrosis  may  be  minimal  despite  mas- 
sive steatorrhea,  and  the  latter  may  be  com- 
patible with  a  good  state  of  nutrition.  In 
fact,  some  obese  patients  with  massive  fecal 
fat  loss  had  the  least  problem  with  nutri- 
tional status.  It  was  apparent  also  that 
steatorrhea  may  be  absent  even  In  the  pres- 
ence of  pancreatic  deficiency. 

Further,  the  amount  of  fat  excretion 
varied  greatly  among  patients;  the  degree  of 
azotorrhea  and  steatorrea  bore  little  relation 
to  growth,  nutritional  state,  respiratory  tract 
Involvement  or  pancreatic  function.  Thus, 
previous  assumptions  that  Intestinal  diges- 
tion and  absorption  are  Impaired  in  direct 
relationship  to  absence  of  pancreatic  func- 
tion have  been  invalidated. 
Treatment 
Short  life  span  of  children  with  cystic  fi- 
brosis has  been  an  agonizing  realization  that 
doctors,  patients  and  parents  eventually  must 
face.  Can  the  lives  of  these  patients  be  pro- 
longed? Studies  by  a  grantee  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska  Medical  Center  have  shown 
that  one  way  to  reach  this  goal  may  be  Im- 
munization against  Pseudomonas  Infections. 
This  microorganism,  which  appears  fre- 
quently In  dead  tissue.  Is  notoriously  re- 
sistant to  antimicrobial  therapy.  It  attacks 
lungs  weakened  by  chronic  broncho-pulmo- 
nary diseases,  such  as  cystic  fibrosis.  A  vac- 
cine that  already  has  had  some  trial  use 
against  Pseudomonas  In  severe  burn  cases 
win  be  tried  In  cystic  fibrosis  patients  In 
hope  that  immimity  can  be  built  up  before 
Psuedomonas  Infection  occurs. 

Since  chronic  obstructive  lung  disease  Is 
responsible  for  death  In  90  percent  of  cystic 
fibrosis  patiente,  control  of  pulmonary  Infec- 
tion is  an  Important  component  of  cystic 
fibrosis  therapy.  Recently,  a  grant  supported 
scientist  at  Case  Western  Reserve  University 
School  of  Medicine  In  Cleveland  has  had 
encouraging  results  in  eradicating  pulmonary 
infections  caused  by  Pseudomonas  bacteria 
with  a  new  antimicrobial  agent,  carbenlcll- 
lln.  a  semi-synthetic  penicillin. 

Patients  with  acute  chronic  pulmonary 
lung  disease  also  have  been  treated  with  a 
new  antibiotic  Gentamycln.  in  combination 
with  the  usual  regime  of  vigorous  pulmonary 
toilet,  by  Institute  investigators  during  the 
past  year.  Gentamycln  is  bactericidal  against 
the  two  most  commonly  cultured  organisms 
in  sputum  of  cystic  fibrosis  patients — cer- 
tain types  of  Staphylococcus  and  Pseudo- 
monas. The  drug  appears  to  be  one  of  the 
first  which  has  a  favorable  effect  on  the  clini- 
cal complications  due  at  least  in  part  to 
bronchial  tree  infection  by  Pseudomonas. 
Continued  evaluation  of  this  drug  In  the 
clinical  setting  is  currently  In  progress. 
Scientific  Communication  and  Information 
The  Institute  has  consistently  made  ef- 
forts to  communicate,  effectively  and 
promptly,  diagnostic  and  therapeutic  devel- 
opments In  cystic  fibrosis  to  practicing  physi- 
cians and  research  workers  throughout  the 
country.  One  particularly  effective  means  of 
communication  will  be  the  new  com- 
prehensive scientific  exhibit  on  cystic  fibro- 
sis presenting  the  latest  research  findings  and 
therapeutic  applications.  This  exhibit,  along 
with  detailed  practical  literature,  will  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  thousands  of 


practitioners  and  research  workers  at  medical 
meetings  and  conferences  throughout  the 
United  States  early  this  year. 
(yutlook 
Clinically,  cystic  fibrosis  Is  a  disease  of 
many  disguises.  For  the  basic  research  scien- 
tist, "it  offers  puzzling  fragments  which  have 
yet  to  be  Unked  together  in  a  way  essenUal 
to  a  full  understanding  of  the  disease's  basic 
mechanism.  Yet,  promising  findings  In  basic 
research,  as  well  as  new  methods  of  diagnosis 
and  treatment,  have  opened  up  new  avenues 
lor  Investigating  cystic  fibrosis,  while  bring- 
ing about  a  more  optimistic  outlook  for  pa- 
tients with  this  disorder.  Mainly  as  a  result 
of  research  supported  or  cewried  out  by  the 
National  Institute  of  Arthritis  and  Meta- 
bolic Diseases,  the  average  life  span  of  chil- 
dren afflicted  with  the  disease  has  been  In- 
creased considerably  and  the  quality  of  their 
life  has  been  Improved.  Now  that  a  significant 
number  of  girls  with  the  disease  survive  to 
childbearlng  age  it  has  become  even  more 
important  to  develop  reliable  and  simple  tests 
to  detect  carriers  of  cystic  fibrosis  and  to  ini- 
tiate active  genetic  counseling  wherever  In- 
dicated. Institute  scientists  and  grantees 
fully  expect  to  meet  this  and  the  other  chal- 
lenges posed  by  cystic  fibrosis. 

HEALTH    SERVICES    AND    MENTAL    HEALTH 
ADMINISTRATION 

Maternal  and  child  health  service 
Forty-four  State  crippled  children's  agen- 
cies accepted  children  with  cystic  fibrosis  lor 
diagnosis,  treatment  and  care  in  Fiscal  Year 
1969.  As  of  June  30,  1968,  crippled  children's 
agencies  reported  to  the  National  Cystic  Fi- 
brosis Research  Foundation  that  4,506  chil- 
dren were  treated  at  a  cost  to  these  State 
agencies  of  more  than  $2,750,000. 

For  every  child  with  suspected  cystic  fibro- 
sis, who  Is"  referred  for  diagnosis,  7-10  chil- 
dren with  chronic  pulmonary  of  gastroin- 
testinal conditions  (not  cystic  fibrosis)  are 
found.  Thvjs,  a  large  group  of  children 
with  unmet  chronic  health  problems  are 
uncovered. 

Again,  the  appropriation  includes  an 
Increase  of  $6,187,000  over  the  budget 
request  to  maintain  at  the  1970  program 
level  those  activities  that  were  cut  be- 
low that  level  in  the  budget. 

Our  next  consideration  is  the  funding 
for  the  National  Institute  of  Neurologi- 
cal Diseases  and  Stroke.  The  amount  of 
the  bill  is  $100,807,000,  an  increase  of 
$452,000  over  the  request  and  $3,875,000 
above  1970. 

The  major  emphasis  of  the  programs 
of  the  neurology  institute  is  on  research 
leading  to  effective  treatment  and,  even- 
tually, the  prevention  of  neurologic  dis- 
orders which  affect  some  20  million 
Americans. 

A  dramatic  example  of  success  Is  the 
effort  In  the  effective  treatment  of 
Parkinson's  disease  with  a  new  drug, 
L-DOPA.  In  the  area  of  multiple  sclero- 
sis, the  missing  enzyme  which  breaks 
down  the  particular  fat  that  is  other- 
wise stored  in  the  brain  has  now  been 
identified  in  six  of  the  so-called  lipid 
storage  disorders,  including  Tay-Sachs 
disease  in  babies.  There  is  now  hope  that 
treatment  can  be  developed  for  these 
disorders  and  that  they  can  possibly  be 
eliminated. 

Funds  also  were  made  available  for 
the  treatment  of  spinal  cord  injury.  It 
is  thought  that  100,000  persons  are 
paralyzed  due  to  spinal  cord  injury,  re- 
sulting, mainly,  from  auto,  motorcycle, 
and  sports  accidents. 
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There  are  now  over  100  medical  schools 
doing  work  in  this  field  and  appropria- 
tions have  been  made  available  for  the 
establishment  of  additional  spinal  cord 
Injury  treatmeotcenters  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  tKbse  already  in  exist- 
ence. Inserted  at  this  point  is  a  chart 
giving  the  location  of  the  medical 
schools  doing  research  in  spinal  cord 
Injury: 

MEDICAL  SCHOOLS-FACULTY  IN  2  SPECIALTIES 


Neuro- 

Clinlcal         logical 

neurology        surgery 


Clinical 
neurology 


Neuro- 
logical 
surgery 


1.  University  of  Alabama  .  10 

2.  Albany  Medical  College 13 

3.  Albert  Einstein  College  of  Medicine.  21 

4.  Arizona  University 3 

5.  Arkansas  University 3 

6.  Baylor  University 10 

7.  Boston  University 21 

8.  Bowman-Gray  Medical  College 11 

9.  Brown  University 0 

10.  Calilornia  College  of  Medicine 0 

11.  University  of  California  (Davis) 1 

12.  University  o(  California  (Irvine) 4 

13.  University     of     California     (Los 

Angeles) 18 

14.  Universitv  of  California  (San  Diego).  7 

15.  University  of  California  (San  Fran- 

cisco)    .   21 

16.  University  of  Soutfiern  California...  17 

17   Case  Western  Reserve  20 

!8.  Ctiicago  Medical  Sctiool 5 

19.  University   of   Chicago   School   of 

Medicine  (Pritzker)  10 

20.  University  of  Cincinnati II 

21.  University  of  Colorado 24 

22.  Columbia    University   (College   of 

Pliysicians  and  Surgeons) 34 

23.  University  of  Connecticut 0 

24.  Cornell  University  19 

25.  Creighlon  University 10 

26.  Dartmouth  University 1 

27.  Duke  University  - 29 

28.  Emory  University  11 

29.  University  of  Florida 9 

30.  Medical  College  of  Georgia 8 

31.  George  Washington  University 12 

32.  Georgetown  University        28 

33.  Hahnemann  Medical  College 9 

34.  Harvard  University 28 

35.  Hawaii  University 6 

36.  Howard  University 21 

37.  Illinois  University... 16 

38.  Indiana  University 14 

3S.  Iowa  University 13 

Hi.  Jefferson  Medical  College 21 

41.  Johns  Hopkins  University 12 

42.  './niversity  of  Kansas 8 

43.  University  o(  Kentucky 8 

44.  Loma  Linda  University 10 

45.  Louisiana  State  University 15 

45.  Louisiana  State  University  (Shrave- 

port) 0 

46.  Louisville  University 4 

47.  Loyola  (Stritch  School  of  Medicine).  5 

48.  Marquette  University 11 

49.  University  of  Maryland 8 

50.  Medical  College  of  Virginia 11 

51.  Meharry  Medical  College 1 

52.  University  of  Miami 12 

53.  University  of  Michigan  9 

54.  Michigan  State  University 0 

55.  Minnesota  University 36 

56.  University  of  Mississippi 5 

57.  University  of  Missouri 3 

58.  Mount  Sinai  School  ot  Medicina 34 

59.  University  of  Nebraska 6 

60.  New  Jersey  College  ot  Medicina 

(SetonHall).    3 

61.  University  of  New  Mexico     6 

62.  New  York  Medical  College 15 

63.  New  York  University 32 

64.  State    University    of    New    York 

(Brooklyn) 27 

65.  State    University    of    New    York 

(Buffalo)  21 

66.  State  University  of  New  York  (Stony 

Brook,  Long  Island) 0 

67.  State    University    of    New    York 

(Syracuse)     .   7 

68.  University  of  North  Carofina 6 

69.  University  of  North  Dakota 3 

70.  Northwestern  University 7 

71.  Ohio  State  University 21 

72.  University  of  Oktahoma 7 

73.  University  of  Oregon 17 

74.  University  of  Pennsylvania  School  of 

Medicine.   .  23 

75.  Pennsylvania  State  Univ«rsity(Har- 

shey) 0 

76.  University  of  Pittsburgh 14 

77.  University  of  Puerto  Rico 3 
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78.  University  of  Rochester 

79.  Rutgers  Medical  School 

80.  St.  Louis  University...  

81.  Medical  College  of  South  Carolina.. 

82.  University  of  South  Dakota 

83.  Stanford  University 

84.  Temple  University 

85.  University  of  Tennessee 

86.  University  of  Texas  Southwestern 

Medical  School... 

87.  University  of  Texas  (Galveston)   ... 

88.  University  of  Texas  Medical  School 

(San  Antonio) 

89.  Tufts  University 

90.  Tulane  University 

91.  University  of  Utah 

92.  Vanderbilt  University. 

93.  University  of  Vermont 

94.  University  ot  Virginia. 

95.  Washington  University  (Missouri)... 

96.  University  of  Washington 

97.  Wayne  State  University 

98.  West  Virginia  University 

99.  University  ot  Wisconsin 

100.  Woman's  Medical  College  of  Penn- 

sylvania  

101.  Yale  University 
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POSTGRADUATE  MEDICAL  SCHOOLS -FACULTY  IN 
2  SPECIALTIES 


1.  Mayo  Graduate  School  of  Medicine, 

Rochester,  Minn.. 24  8 

2.  University  ot  Pennsylvania 10  5 

3.  New  York  University 27  17 


This  year  the  increase  in  funds  will 
restore  the  activities  of  the  Institute 
that  were  cut  below  the  1970  level  by  the 
budget,  back  to  that  level. 

The  National  Institute  of  Allergy  and 
Infectious  Diseases  was  allowed  an  in- 
crease of  $843,000  over  its  request.  The 
full  amount  is  $102,249,000.  Approxi- 
mately 22  million  Americans  suffer  from 
some  form  of  allergy  and  the  number  is 
growing  as  the  environment  is  increas- 
ingly inundated  by  synthetic  pollutants. 

In  1968  there  were  250  million  report- 
ed cases  of  infectious  disease  in  the 
United  States,  resulting  in  144  million 
lost  schooldays  and  130  million  lost 
economic  loss  is  more 
One  hundred  thousand 
people  die  each  year  because  of  infec- 
tious disorders. 

The  field  of  hepatitis  research  has 
been  stimulated  by  the  recognition  of  a 
particle,  called  Australia  antigen,  which 
may  be  related  to  the  causative  agent  of 
serum  hepatitis. 

Early  testing  of  an  experimental  vac- 
cine against  lobar  pneumonia,  a  disease 
which  claims  25,000  to  40,000  American 
lives  each  year,  is  scheduled  to  begin  this 
year.  In  short,  the  Institute  has  been 
productively  busy  and  the  funds  are 
justified. 

The  National  Institute  of  General 
Medical  Sciences  is  an  organization  that 
supports  projects  that  would  automate 
clinical  laboratory  procedures.  Since 
most  patients  spend  at  least  1  day  in  the 
hospital  for  testing,  by  reducing  hos- 
pitalization by  1  day  some  $1.7  billion 
a  year  would  be  saved.  This  amount  is 
equal  to  the  entire  Federal  expenditure 
for  medical  research  and  development. 

This  is  the  main  reason  the  commit- 
tee Increased  the  1971  appropriation  for 
the  Institute  by  $65,000  over  the  request, 
or  to  $166,072,000.  In  addition,  the  bill 
provides  $10  million  for  a  genetic  related 
task  force.  As  we  say  in  our  report: 


workdays.   The 
than  $3  million. 


The  committee  feels  that  this  Is  an  Idea 
whoee  time  has  come.  It  recognizes  the  Im- 
portance of  the  synthesis  of  the  gene  and 
other  equally  dramatic  developments  In  the 
science  of  Inherited  hvmian  qualities. 

The  National  Institute  of  ChUd  Health 
and  Human  Development  portion  of  the 
bill  includes  $94,436,000,  an  increase  of 
$1,133,000  over  the  sunount  requested 
and  $20,262,000  over  the  amount  ap- 
propriated in  1970.  The  $28.3  mil- 
lion of  the  bill  is  for  family  planning 
which  is  an  increase  of  $12.8  over  last 
year. 

The  mission  of  the  institute  is  perhaps 
the  broadest  of  all  the  research  Insti- 
tutes of  NIH— that  is,  the  study  of  hu- 
man development  from  conception 
through  old  age. 

Testimony  from  the  National  Eye  In- 
stitute indicates  that  3.5  million  Amer- 
icans have  some  type  of  visal  impair- 
ment. In  1  million  the  defect  is  serious 
enough  to  interfere  with  work  and  some 
400,000  Americans  are  legally  blind.  Oth- 
er visal  disorders  include  70  million 
people  over  40  years  of  age  and  56 
million  under  age  15. 

These  figures  expand  as  the  popula- 
tion continues  to  grow.  The  total  amount 
of  the  bill  is  $30,986,000  which  is  $5,300,- 
000  over  the  request  and  $8,150,000  over 
last  year. 

Funding  for  the  National  Institute  of 
Environmental  Health  Sciences  include 
$20,620,000,  an  increase  of  $777,000  over 
the  amount  requested  and  $3  million  over 
1970. 

The  institute  is  doing  work  in  pesti- 
cides, heavy  metals  such  as  lead  due  to 
the  number  of  automobiles  in  use,  to- 
bacco and  nitrates.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  tobacco  industry  has  been 
cooperating  fully  with  the  department 
in  their  studies  of  smoking  and  health. 

The  John  E.  Pogarty  International 
Center  for  Advanced  Study  maintains 
assessment  of  medical  education,  exam- 
ination of  ethical  problems  arising  from 
the  application  of  medical  research  find- 
ings in  clinical  practice  and  advances  in 
human  genetics,  environmental  pwllu- 
tion  and  family  planning. 

The  bill  this  year  includes  $3,582,000, 
an  increase  of  $918,000  over  the  amount 
requested  and  $631,000  over  1970  appro- 
priations. The  center's  program  this  year 
will  bring  12  to  18  distinguished  scien- 
tists to  the  center  who  will  become  in- 
volved in  scientific  activities  at  NIH. 

HEALTH    MANPOWER 

Health  Manpower  funds  were  In- 
creased by  $18,700,000  over  the  amoimt 
requested  and  $48,219,000  over  1970.  The 
full  amount  of  the  biU  Is  $260,934,000. 

In  the  health  field  there  is  a  grave 
shortage  of  qualified  professionals.  We 
need  50,000  more  physicians,  17,800 
more  dentists,  150,000  more  nurses,  and 
227,700  more  qualified  people  in  the 
allied  health  field.  The  physician  aug- 
mentation program  calls  for  448  places 
in  29  medical  schools  in  1970.  In  1971 
there  will  be  502  first  year  places. 

An  increase  of  $27.3  million  will  be 
used  to  place  emphasis  on,  first,  improv- 
ing grants  for  schools  of  health  profes- 
sions and  nursing;  second,  nurse  schol- 
arships; third,  grants  for  the  develop- 
ment of  training  programs  for  new  types 
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of  health  workers,   and  fourth,   allied 
health  traineeships. 

The  $2.7  million  has  been  added  by 
the  committee  for  formula  grants  for 
schools  of  veterinary  medicine  and  $10 
million  for  a  total  of  $22  million  for 
direct  loans  to  students  of  medicine, 
dentistry,  and  so  forth,  and  $6  million 
for  a  total  of  $15.6  million  for  direct  . 
loan  fimds  for  students  of  nursing. 

Health  education  loan  funds  appropri- 
ations cover  the  interest  payment  on 
these  loans  in  the  amount  of  $2,126,000 
and  $957,000  on  interest  due  to  holders 
of  participation  certificates.  From  fiscal 
year  1968  through  1970  about  54,000 
loans  have  been  made  to  students  in 
schools  of  medicine,  dentistry,  optom- 
etry, podiatry,  osteopathy,  pharmacy, 
veterinary  medicine,  and  nursing. 

The  request  for  direct  loans  to  stu- 
dents in  health  areas  was  $12  million, 
a  reduction  of  $3  million  from  1970  after 
the  reduction  imder  section  410,  and 
$11,781,000  less  than  carried  in  the  1970 
appropriations.  The  committee  has  in- 
creased the  amount  requested  to  $22 
million. 

Dental  health  has  been  funded  in  the 
amount  of  $10,954,000  which  was  the 
sum  requested  and  an  increase  of  $130,- 
000  above  the  1970  appropriation  which 
was  mandatory. 

The  Institute  is  working  on  projects  on 
financing  dental  care  in  ccwperation  with 
OEO;  improving  the  quality  and  de- 
livery of  dental  care  and  projects  to  train 
team  dentistry.  With  the  assistance  of 
the  dental  health  program,  dental 
schools  will  teach  students  how  to  head 
a  dental  team  and  how  to  delegate  clini- 
cal procedures  to  auxiliaries  in  order  to 
increase  the  productivity  of  the  dental 
team. 

The  Institute  also  concerns  itself  with 
fluoridation  in  our  water  supply  and  the 
following  information  on  fluoridation 
may  be  of  some  interest  to  Members : 
Community  Water  Pltjoridation  and  Total 
FLUoaroB   Intake 

In  determining  the  fluoride  level  for  drink- 
ing water  which  will  have  optimal  dental 
health  benefits  but  no  adverse  effects,  the 
Intake  of  fluoride  from  dietary  sources  has 
been  taken  Into  account.  Studies  have  shown 
that  the  average  diets  of  children  and  adults 
provide  from  one-fifth  to  one-half  milligram 
of  fluoride  per  day.'-*  Further  Information  on 
adult  dietary  fluoride  Intake  Is  being  obtain- 
ed In  a  current  Public  Health  Servlce-sup- 
poTted  study.  Atmospheric  fluoride  has  been 
found  to  contribute  relatively  little  to  human 
Intake  (maximum:  0.046  milligram  per 
day).'-"  The  available  fluoride  from  phar- 
maceuticals, other  than  for  those  formulated 
as  fluoride  supplements  for  specific  and 
known   therapeutic   use,   Is   negligible." 

Because  fluorides  occur  so  commonly  as 
natural  constituents  of  water  supplies,  re- 
search scientists  have  had  a  great  natural 
laboratory  in  which  to  work  for  several  dec- 
ades.^*-* Studies  of  large  nimibers  of  long- 
time residents  have  been  made  In  areas  of 
the  United  States  having  naturally  fluori- 
dated water  with  up  to  eight  parts  j>er  mil- 
lion or  more  fluoride.  In  these  areas,  the 
water  was  used  for  drinking,  cooking,  and 
food  processing.  These  studies  Include  10- 
year  medical  Investigations  of  large  groups 
of  Individuals,  roentgenologic  surveys  for 
bone  changes,  postmortem  examinations  and 
chemical  analyses  of  tissues,  and  metabolic 
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assessments.''-''  Extensive  research  also  has 
been  done  using  laboratory  animals."-" 
Health  statistics  In  hlgh-fluorlde  and  low- 
fluoride  areas  have  been  compared  .»-■  The 
findings  from  these  studies  have  provided 
consistent  evidence  that.  In  addition  to  all 
food  and  ambient  sources  of  fiuoride,  humans 
may  dally  ingest  water  having  up  to  at  least 
eight  times  the  amount  of  fluoride  provided 
by  optimally  fiuoridated  water  without  ad- 
verse effect  other  than  mottling  of  tooth 
enamel.  Mottling,  however,  does  not  result 
from  the  use  of  optimally  fluoridated 
water.*'-* 

The  Pood  and  Nutrition  Board  of  the  Na- 
tional Research  Council  has  stated  that  fluo- 
ride Is  a  normal  constituent  of  all  diets  and 
is  an  essential  nutrient  {1968)."  The  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Nutrition  has  recognized 
fluoridation  as  a  safe,  effective,  and  low -cost 
means  of  Improving  nutrition."  The  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Extension  Service 
regards  fluoridation  as  an  Important  com- 
munity health  beneflt."  Each  of  these  organ- 
izations is  directly  concerned  with  proper 
nutrition;  each  endorses  community  water 
fluoridation. 

In  recognition  of  the  dental  benefits  that 
accrue  from  fiuorld.'\tion — benefits  which 
continue  in  adult  life  "-«— the  United  States 
Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  provide  fluoridated 
vyater  at  all  bases  where  children  are  in  regu- 
lar residence.*"-*"  For  the  military  personnel 
who  come  to  the  bases  at  an  age  when  water 
fluoridation  is  not  effective,  the  Armed  Forces 
have  a  dental  preventive  program  which  in- 
cludes the  clinical  application  and  personal 
use  of  fluorides."-^' 

Dental  researchers  who  are  exploring  new 
techniques  for  combating  tooth  decay  are  not 
seeking  to  supplant  water  fluoridation. 
Rather,  their  successes  will  provide  decay  re- 
sistance for  persons  who  have  not  had  the 
protective  benefits  of  water  fluoridation  and 
possibly  provide  some  additional  resistance 
for  those  who  have."-*'  However,  not  all  of 
the  new  decay  preventive  methods  envisioned 
will  be  adaptable  to  public  health." 

The  policy  of  the  Public  Health  Service  on 
fluorides  and  fiuoridatlon  Is  founded  on  ex- 
tensive scientific  knowledge.  The  Service 
makes  every  effort  to  develop,  obtain,  and 
evaluate  current  relevant  information  by 
supporting  research,  by  reviewing  current 
scientific  Uterature  and  the  popular  press, 
and  through  interdisciplinary  contacts  with 
other  governmental  and  professional  orga- 
nizations. The  Service  also  makes  every  effort 
to  share  what  is  learned  through  these  mech- 
anisms with  interested  organizations,  institu- 
tions and  Individuals. 

Fluoridation  has  undergone  a  nearly  con- 
stant process  of  reevaluatlon  since  its  incep- 
tion. Detailed  reports  have  been  published  on 
all  aspects  of  fluoridation  from  cities  in  the 
United  States  and  other  coimtries  that  have 
been  fluoridating  for  25  years,  and  from 
others  with  extensive  but  shorter  experi- 
ence."^-" Publications  of  the  National  Re- 
search Council  and  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  concerning 
the  relationship  of  fluorides  to  dental  health 
and  general  health  appeared  as  early  as  1942 
and  as  recently  as  1968.*-"  «^"' 

The  accumulated  dental,  medical,  and  pub- 
lic health  evidence  concerning  fluoridation 
has  been  reviewed  and  Judged  at  various 
times  by  committees  of  experts  and  special 
councils  of  most  of  the  world's  major  nation- 
al health  organizations.  Their  findings  and 
ooncliislons  are  public  Information.^-'"  In 
several  of  the  more  than  30  other  countries 
where  fiuoridatlon  Is  practiced  or  planned, 
commissions  have  been  appointed  to  obtain 
and  review  all  information  relevant  to  fluo- 
ridation and  to  make  recommendations  ac- 
cording to  their  findings.  Some  of  these  com- 
missions made  special  efforts  to  seek  out  and 
consider  the  statements  of  both  professional 
and  lay  crttlce  of  fluoridation.  Such  com- 
missions reported  to  their  respective  govern- 
ments In  Oreat  Britain  In  1952  and  1962;  In 


Canada  In  1955  and  1961;  In  New  Zealand  In 
1957;  in  Australia  in  1954,  1963,  and  1968;  In 
Ireland  in  1960;  in  South  Africa  In  1966;  and 
m  Norway  in  1968."-"  In  July  1969.  the  dele- 
gates to  the  World  Health  Organization  of  the 
United  Nations,  meeting  as  a  body,  con- 
sidered the  Director  General's  evaluatory  re- 
port on  water  fluoridation."  They  approved  a 
resolution,  cosponsored  by  37  nations,  that 
embodied  their  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions, which,  like  those  of  the  other  comnUs- 
slons,  supported  and  encouraged  fluoridation 
of  community  water  supplies." 

The  impressive  body  of  information  avail- 
able concerning  community  water  fluorida- 
tion and  fluorides  U  constantly  increasing 
and  contlnueg  to  support  the  validity  of  com- 
munity water  fluoridation  as  a  safe  and  ef- 
fective public  heaath  measure."  There  Is  no 
evidential  basis  for  questioning  the  medical 
safety,  effectiveness,  and  practicality  of  com- 
munity water  fluoridation  as  a  public  health 
measure  for  preventing  dental  carles. 
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Law  and  Medicine 

legal  status  of  fluoridation 

After  a  stormy  decade,  how  does  the  fluo- 
ridation of  public  drinking  water  stand  le- 
gally? A  1969  case  Indicates  that  despite  a  few 
victories,  Its  opponents  have  not  given  up  the 
flght.  In  Graybeal  vs  McNevin  (439  SW  2d 
323)  the  Kentucky  Coiu"t  of  Appeals  con- 
sidered the  legality  of  fluoridating  the  public 
water  supply  of  Somerset,  Ky.  A  chiropractor 
obtained  an  order  from  a  lower  court  pre- 
venting fluoridation  claiming  it  violated  a  law 
governing  the  dispensing  of  drugs,  his 
religious  freedom,  and  his  Constitutional 
rights.  Testimony  supporting  fluoridation 
was  given  by  an  impressive  array  of  public 
health  figwes  who  had  extensive  experience 
with  the  process.  Included  were  the  State 
Commissioner  of  Health,  the  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  state  dental  association,  a  pedo- 
dontlst,  the  dean  of  a  dental  school,  and  a 
consulting  engineer.  The  purport  of  their 
testimony  was  that  it  has  been  well-estab- 
lished sclentiflcally  that  there  is  a  significant 
reduction  in  tooth  decay  among  children 
who  drink  fluoridated  water.  Their  testimony 
further  indicated  that  no  adverse  effects  are 
known. 

In  opposition,  the  chiropractor  testlfled 
that  sodium  fluoride  is  a  virulent  poison, 
which  was  not  denied,  and  that  Its  use  caused 
him  to  fear  for  his  own  safety  and  that  of  his 
family.  Other  witnesses,  including  an  instru- 
mentation engineer,  a  practicing  physician, 
and  an  Individual  with  a  master's  degree  In 
public  health,  testified  that  fiuorlde  vfaa  used 


originally  as  a  rat  and  roach  killer,  that  It 
corrodes  water  pipes,  that  It  does  not  reduce 
dental  caries,  and  that  possible  side  effects  of 
its  use  in  drinking  water  were  not  known.  In 
reversing  the  opinion  of  the  trial  court, 
whose  holding  it  characterized  as  "clearly 
erroneous,"  the  court  said: 

"Nearly  every  great  medical  and  scientific 
discovery  has  fought  the  battle  of  'trial  and 
error'  and  has  been  opposed  by  the  skeptics 
and  the  incredulous.  But  progress  demands 
that  research  persist  unhampered  by  the 
courts." 

HISTORY    OF    FLUORIDATION 

As  far  back  as  1892,  the  opinion  was  ex- 
pressed in  scientific  circles  that  Increased 
dental  carles  In  England  might  be  related 
to  a  fluoride  deficiency  (Hastings  Law  Re- 
view 3.1,  1952,  citing  materials  collected  by 
the  California  State  Department  of  Public 
Healtli) .  Extensive  tests  have  been  con- 
ducted over  the  years  and  community  fluori- 
dation programs  were  inaugurated  in  1945 
in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich,  Newburgh,  N.Y.,  and 
Brantford,  Ontario.  The  programs  were  ex- 
tended in  1946  to  Sheboygan,  Wis.,  and  Mar- 
shall, Tex.,  and  in  1947  to  Evanston,  111.  and 
Lewlston,  Idaho.  The  results  uniformly  in- 
dicate that  fluoridation  was  followed  by  re- 
duction in  dental  carles. 

In  1950,  The  American  Dental  Association 
recommended  fluoridation  of  municipal  wa- 
ter supplies.  In  1951,  the  House  of  Delegates 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  en- 
dorsed the  principle  of  fluoridation  of  com- 
munity water  supplies.  In  1956,  the  AMA's 
House  directed  that  the  Council  on  Drugs 
and  the  Council  on  Foods  and  Nutrition  re- 
view the  matter.  A  Joint  resolution  of  these 
councils  concluded: 

"1.  Fluoridation  of  public  water  supplies 
so  as  to  provide  the  approximate  equivalent 
of  1  ppm  of  fluoride  in  drinking  water  has 
been  established  as  a  method  for  reducing 
dental  caries  in  children  up  to  10  years  of 
age.  In  localities  with  warm  climates,  or 
where  for  other  reasons  the  ingestion  of  water 
or  other  sources  of  considerable  fluoride  con- 
tent is  high,  a  lower  concentration  of  fluoride 
is  advisable.  On  the  basis  of  the  available 
evidence,  it  appears  that  this  method  de- 
creases the  Incidence  of  carles  during  child- 
hood. The  evidence  from  Colorado  Springs 
indicates  as  well  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of 
dental  carles  up  to  at  least  44  years  of  sige. 

2.  No  evidence  has  been  found  since  the 
1951  statement  by  the  Councils  to  prove  that 
continuous  ingestion  of  water  containing  the 
equivalent  of  approximately  1  ppm  of 
fluorine  for  long  periods  by  large  segments  of 
the  population  Is  harmful  to  the  general 
health.  Mottling  of  the  tooth  enamel  (den- 
tal fluorosis)  associated  with  this  level  of 
fluoridation  is  minimal.  The  Importance  of 
this  mottling  is  outweighed  by  the  carles- 
inhibiting  effect  of  the  fluoride. 

3.  Floridatlon  of  public  water  supplies 
should  be  regarded  as  a  prophylactic  measure 
for  reducing  tooth  decay  at  the  community 
level  and  is  applicable  where  the  water  sup- 
ply contains  less  than  the  equivalent  of  1 
ppm  of  fluorine. 

This  rejKirt  was  adopted  by  the  House  of 
Delegates  of  the  AMA  in  December  1957. 

Practically  every  scientiflc  authority  of 
note,  including  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the 
American  Public  Health  Association,  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University  School  of  Hygiene 
and  Public  Health,  and  the  College  of  Ameri- 
can Pathologists,  has  endorsed  fluoridation 
of  public  drinking  water  as  a  safe  and  prac- 
tical method  of  reducing  the  Incidence  of 
dental  carles.  Scientific  literature  supporting 
it  Is  voluminous. 

COURT   ATTACKS  ON    FLUORIDATION 

The  legal  history  of  fiuorldatlon  has  been 
extensive  and  the  theories  put  forth  in  op- 
position to  it  are  many  and  varied.  The  legal 
challenges  are  collected  and  analyzed  by 
Clark    and    Sophy    in    "Fluoridation:     The 


Courts  and  the  Opposition"  {Wayne  Law 
Rev  13:338,  1966).  The  authors  point  out 
that  the  challengers  have  sued  In  a  variety 
of  capacities  as  residents,  citizens,  taxpayers, 
consumers,  electors,  and  as  members  of  A- 
llglous  sects.  Some  have  argued  that  munici- 
palities lack  specific  power  to  fluoridate  and 
that  it  Is  unreasonable  to  imply  such  power 
from  a  general  authority  to  provide  for  public 
health.  Connecticut  (Title  19,  Section  19-13 
|G]),  Illinois  Cntle  lll'j.  Section  121  gl), 
and  Minnesota  (Section  144,  145)  are  the 
only  states  which  have  expressly  permitted 
or  required  fluoridation  by  law.  The  1965 
Connecticut  statute  directs  those  who  sup- 
ply water  to  communities  of  20,000  or  more 
to  maintain  a  s',,ated  fluoride  level.  The  Illi- 
nois and  Minnesota  statutes  provide  for  addi- 
tion of  fluorides  to  maintain  a  specified 
range  of  fluoridation. 

Those  claiming  fluoridation  is  an  abuse  of 
municipal  authority  have  asserted  it  is  un- 
necessary, unsafe,  wasteful,  unlawful  class 
legislation,  a  breach  of  contract  between  a 
municipality  and  its  water  users,  an  illegal 
use  of  public  funds,  a  nuisance,  compulsory 
medication,  socialized  medicine,  or  that  rea- 
sonable alternatives  were  available. 

Still  others  have  claimed  the  process  vio- 
lates religious  freedom  by  comjjelllng  them 
to  consume  water  additives  against  their  re- 
ligious convictions. 

Finally,  there  has  been  a  group  of  objec- 
tions based  on  sp)eclfic  statutes  such  as  those 
relating  to  poisons,  adulteration  of  foods, 
and  the  unauthorized  practice  of  medicine, 
dentistry,  or  pharmacy.  With  regard  to  the 
unauthorized  practice  argument,  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Oklahoma  remarked: 

"The  City  of  Tulsa  is  no  more  practicing 
medicine  or  dentistry  or  manufacturing,  pre- 
paring, compounding  or  selling  a  drug,  than  a 
mother  would  be  who  furnished  her  children 
with  a  well-balanced  diet.  Including  foods 
containing  vitamin  D  and  calcium  to  harden 
bones  and  prevent  rickets,  or  lean  meat  and 
milk  to  prevent  pellagra  (Douell  vs  City  of 
Tulsa,  273  P  2d  869,  1964,  review  denied  348 
U.S.  912,  1955)." 

In  court  tests,  fluoridation  has  been  up- 
held In  15  states  (Kentucky,  California,  Ok- 
lahoma, Louisiana,  Ohio,  Washington,  Wis- 
consin, Oregon,  Iowa,  Missouri.  Florida, 
Illinois,  Michigan,  South  Carolina,  and  New 
York).  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  repeat- 
edly refused  to  review  fluoridation  cases  on 
the  ground  that  they  do  not  present  a  cog- 
nizable federal  question. 

No  court  has  struck  down  fluoridation  on 
the  ground  that  It  Is  harmful.  The  handful 
of  cases  In  which  Its  attackers  have  been 
successful  has  been  decided  on  procedural 
grounds.  In  McGurren  vs  City  of  Fargo  i66 
NW  2d  207,  1954),  the  North  Dakota  Su- 
preme Court  sent  a  case  seeking  to  halt 
fluoridation  back  to  a  lower  court  for  trial 
becatise  it  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  facts 
alleged  stated  a  cause  of  action  if  they 
could  be  proved.  The  Indiana  Supreme 
Court  held,  in  Miller  vs  City  of  Evansrille 
(219  NE  2d  900,  1966),  that  fluoridation  was 
not  proper  in  the  absence  of  a  city  ordi- 
nance authorizing  the  process.  A  California 
court  found  that  where  15  7r  of  the  voters  In 
a  community  objected  to  fluoridation,  the 
city  council  should  have  presented  the  mat- 
ter to  the  citizens  for  a  vote  {Hughes  vs 
City  of  Lincoln.  232  -Cal  App  2d  741,  1965). 
In  New  Haven  Water  Co.  vs  City  of  New 
Haven  (210  A  2d  449.  1966) .  the  Connecticut 
high  court  said  that  where  one  water  com- 
pany furnished  water  to  13  municipalities 
through  a  single  system,  the  ordinance  of 
two  of  the  municipalities  directing  that 
their  water  be  fluoridated  was  Invalid  and 
that  the  state  reserved  control  of  water  com- 
panies  serving  more  than   one  community. 

CONCLUSION 

Chlorine,  which  like  fluoride  is  toxic  In 
concentrated  form,  and  which  was  used  as  a 
gas   in   World  War  I,   has   been   added   as   a 
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purifying  agent  to  public  water  supplies  for 
some  years  and  has  not  caused  a  fraction  of 
the  public  controversy  that  has  attended 
fluoridation  Distinctions  can  be  drawn  be- 
tween the  two  situations  but  even  so  the 
amount  of  controversy  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand. Much  of  It  has  not  been  confined  to 
the  public  health  merits  of  fluoridation.  Some 
have  suggested  that  the  "antls"  have  the  ad- 
vantage, for  all  they  need  to  do  Is  create 
doubt  and  fear.  Others  have  jxjlnted  out  that 
true  public  acceptance  comes  slowly  through 
education.  Nevertheless,  when  New  York  city 
began  to  fluoridate  its  public  water  supply  In 
September  of  1965,  It  was  estimated  that  some 
65  million  Americans  were  drinking  artifi- 
cially or  naturally  fluoridated  water.  There 
will  be  further  efforts  to  halt  fluoridation  In 
the  courts  and  In  the  public  forum  but,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  the  process  Is  gradu- 
ally being  accepted  and  no  longer  quallfles 
as  a  major  public  "issue." — Richard  P.  Ber- 
gen. 

The  committee,  recognizing  the  in- 
creased need  for  adequate  research  on 
animals  prior  to  the  application  of  new 
therapeutic  treatment  to  man,  has  added 
$2.5  million  for  a  total  of  $15  million  for 
animal  research  centers  under  the  Divi- 
sion of  Research  Resources  of  NIH.  This 


total  appropriation  amounts  to  $66,201,- 
000,  an  increase  of  $3,509,000  more  than 
1970. 

The  bill  includes  $126,100,000  for  the 
construction  of  health  educational,  re- 
search and  library  facilities.  This  was  the 
amount  requested  and  the  same  as  1970 
funds. 

At  the  end  of  1969,  175  awards  totaling 
over  $550  million  have  created  over  4,900 
new  first  year  student  places  in  schools 
of  health  professions.  Twelve  new  schools 
of  medicine  and  sLx  new  schools  of  den- 
tistry were  also  federally  funded.  These 
same  funds  have  also  made  possible  an 
enrollment  increase  of  2,000  first  year 
medical  students  and  over  900  new  first 
year  dentistry  places. 

The  $94.5  million  is  for  grants  for 
teaching  facilities  at  schools  of  medicine, 
osteopathy,  pharmacy,  optometry,  podia- 
try, veterinary  medicine,  and  public 
health.  The  $23.6  million  is  for  schools 
of  dentistry  and  $8  million  is  for  schools 
of  nursing.  The  following  chart  gives 
more  complete  information  on  construc- 
tion expenditures: 


[In  thousands  otdollarsi 


Amounts 

appropriated 

cumulative 

1965-70 


Approved  applications,  Federal 
share  cumulative 


1965-IVIar  31. 
1970  (actual) 


1965-June  30. 
1970  (estimate) 


^       ,               u    ,  678,100  1,056,405  1,237,344 

Health  professions  schools ^  ^^  101500  113.300 

Nursing  schools.     .     .■oqq  iq' 5g2  10.582 

Allied  health  professions  schools - 193' 400  293  162  293,162 

Health  research  facilities - - i20'000  -'22' 043  2  22  043 

Mental  retardation  research  centers 11  jsn  28' 520  28  520 

Medical  library  facilities "'      ; '__ 

1  In  addition,  $6,000,000  was  available  from  1964 

J  In  addition,  there  were  approved  applications  from  1964  totaling  JlU,Ub<!,uuu. 

The  National  Library  of  Medicine  faces  social  and  rehabiutation  services 

a  tremendous  workload  and  the  commit-  The  social  and  rehabilitation  services 

tee  was  impressed  with  its  ability  to  meet  was  lunded  in  the  amount  of  $9,500  092  - 

this  heavy  responsibihty  when  it  is  up  000.  This  was  a  reduction  of  over  $66  mil- 

against  a  hold-the-line  budget  and  rising  lion  but  an  increase  of  nearly  $2  milhon 

costs.  The  library  has  begun  charging  a  over  1970 

$2  user  fee  for  foreign  institutions  that  A  few  facts  at  this  point  should  be  en- 
might  be  making  inquiries  and  this  be-  lightening.  In  my  Stat*  of  niinois,  for 
comes  important  when  you  consider  that  example,  public  aid  costs  have  Juniped 
about  25.000  loans  are  made  abroad  an-  nearly  39  percent  in  the  past  year.  This 
nually.  Also  this  year  steps  will  be  taken  means  $53  million  a  month  in  payments 
toward  development  of  a  computer-based  as  compared  to  $41  million  a  year  ago. 
system  for  toxicology  information  pro-  Each  month  in  Illinois  some  5  oOO  to 
g'j^ms  6,000  cases  are  added  to  our  rolls.  The 

The    library    was    funded    the    full  average  AFDC  payment  is  $68.28  a  month 

amount  of  its  request.  $19,769,000  which  compared    to    last    year's    payment    of 

is  an  increase  of  $397,000  over  1970.  $60.61.  Disabled  persons  get  $175.49  com- 

In  the  Office  of  the  Director  of  NIH  pared  to  $171.21 'ast  year. 
the  bill  includes  $8,206,000,  the  amount  There  are  622,000  on  the  rolls  m  lUi- 
requested  and  an  increase  of  $895,000  nois— every  small  increase  becomes  a 
over  last  year.  The  increase  covers  man-  major  budget  it«m.  The  State  buys  500,- 
datory  costs  and  NIH  handling  of  added  000  prescriptions  a  month  for  public  aid 
departmental  services.  There  wiU  be  a  families,  so  a  nickel  increase  m  prescnp- 
reduction  of  one  position  in  the  activi-  tions  will  cost  $300,000  per  year.  Forty- 
ties  covered  by  these  funds.  Ave  percent  of  the  State's  $53  million  a 

The  scientific  activities  overseas  of  NIH  month  welfare  budget  is  supplied  by  the 

received  the  full  amount  of  its  request  of  Federal  Government. 

$32,444,000,  an  increase  of  $28.9«9,000.  Eighty-three   thousand   persons   were 

These  funds  appropriated  for  this  pro-  added  last  year. 

gram  are  paid  to  the  Treasury  for  for-  Our  director .  Harold  O.  Swank,  feels 

eign  currencies  already  owned  by  the  that  the  real  problem  is  the  growing 

United  States  but  which  must  b« -spent  number  of  recipients.  The  reason  for  the 

in  their  country  of  origin  in  accordance  increase    he    feels    is    threefold:    First, 

with  PubUc  Law  480.  The  committee  feels  fathers  are  deserting  their  families  at  a 

that  this  is  an  excellent  way  to  use  these  growing  rate,  forcing  more  mothers  to 

surplus  foreign  currencies.  seek  ADC.  Unemployment,  jobs  that  pay 


too  little,  families  too  big,  and  debts  from 
installment  buying  are  reasons  for  de- 
sertion. Second,  about  200  welfare  fam- 
ilies a  month  move  to  Illinois  from  other 
States  with  lower  benefits;  chiefly.  Mis- 
souri, Kentucky,  and  Mississippi.  Third, 
free  birth  control  services  are  not  used — 
last  year  7,000  children  were  bom  to 
mothers  already  receiving  ADC. 

The  largest  single  appropriation  in  the 
bill  under  "social  and  rehabilitation 
services"  is  grants  to  States  for  public  as- 
sistance. The  amount  is  $8,651,950,000 — 
which  was  requested,  and  is  an  in- 
crease of  $1,153,646,000  over  1970.  Of  the 
total  appropriation,  $8,588,100,000  is  for 
the  Federal  matching  of  State  welfare 
and  medicaid  costs,  which  is  noncontrol- 
lable.  The  appropriation  is  46  percent 
of  the  total  amount  in  the  bill  and  a  47- 
percent  increase  over  1970. 

The  110-percent  limitation  proposed 
in  the  request  was  deleted,  but  I  am  going 
to  offer  an  amendment  at  the  appropri- 
ate time  to  put  it  back  in  the  bill. 

Work  incentive  funds  include  $120 
million,  a  reduction  of  $50  million  from 
the  request,  but  an  increase  of  $18  mil- 
lion over  the  amount  available  in  1970, 
The  objective  of  the  work  incentives  pro- 
gram is  to  help  people  get  off  the  welfare 
rolls  and  to  place  them  in  productive 
jobs.  While  the  committee  supports  the 
program,  it  has  just  not  been  getting  off 
the  ground  for  several  reasons,  such  as 
poor  day  care  standards  for  children. 
The  $50  million  cut  is  budgeted  for  costs 
which  will  be  incurred  by  the  States  in 
fiscal  year  1972. 

The  bill  includes  $655,640,000 — a  re- 
duction of  $5  million  from  the  request, 
1970  appropriations  for  "Rehabilitation 
services  and  facilities." 

The  largest  increase  is  $67  million  for 
basic  grants  to  the  States  for  vocational 
rehabilitation  services  for  a  total  of  $503 
million.  This,  along  with  matching  State 
funds,  will  rehabilitate  some  288,000  per- 
sons for  gainful  employment:  $5  million 
has  not  been  allowed  to  start  a  new  pro- 
gram of  services  for  migratory  agricul- 
tural workers.  The  committee  continues 
to  feel  that  instead  of  starting  a  new 
Federal  program,  the  vocational  rehabili- 
tation needs  of  the  workers  should  be  met 
through  the  regular  programs  in  the 
States  where  they  are  living  and  working. 
Programs  for  the  aging  were  fully 
funded  in  the  amount  of  the  request  of 
$32  million,  an  increase  of  $4,241,000 
over  1970;  $15,200,000  was  made  avail- 
able for  State  grants  which  include  pro- 
grams for  senior  citizen  information  cen- 
ters: $10  million  is  for  the  foster  grand- 
parents program  and  $15.8  million  is  for 
research  and  training. 

Juvenile  delinquency  prevention  and 
control  programs  also  received  full 
funding  by  the  committee.  The  $15  mil- 
lion is  the  amount  of  the  request  and  is  a 
$5-million  increase  over  last  year.  This 
increase  will  be  directed  toward  service- 
oriented  programs  for  youth,  with  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  prevention  service 
projects. 

The  bUl  included  $75,435,000,  a  reduc- 
tion of  $6  million  from  the  request  and 
an  increase  of  $17,401,000  over  the 
amount  available  in  1970  for  research 
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and  training.  An  increase  of  $4  million 
for  income  maintenance  experiments  has 
not  been  allowed.  Plans  for  the  use  of 
this  money  are  very  indefinite,  and  al- 
though the  committee  is  sympathetic  to 
experiments  which  may  lead  to  improve- 
ments in  the  Nation's  welfare  system  we 
have  decided  to  increase  the  appropria- 
tion for  this  purpose  at  this  time. 

The  committeee  has  reduced  by  $3 
million  a  request  for  $7  million  for  the 
social  and  rehabilitation  activities  over- 
seas. We  feel  that  there  is  not  much  like- 
lihood that  studies  of  social  problems  in 
countries  where  we  have  U.S. -owned  for- 
eign currencies  will  produce  results 
which  are  loseful  and  applicable  here. 
The  appropriation  does,  however,  in- 
crease by  $2  million  the  funds  granted 
in  1970. 

For  salaries  and  expenses  the  bill  in- 
cludes $35,067,000,  a  reduction  of  $2,372,- 
000  from  the  request,  and  an  increase  of 
$2,344,500  over  1970  funds.  The  bUl  al- 
lows 65  of  the  100  positions  requested 
and  aproximately  two-thirds  of  the  re- 
quested increase  for  contractual  services 
to  improve  State  and  Federal  manage- 
ment of  medicated  and  welfare  programs. 
social  security  administration 

The  next  request  is  simply  a  mathe- 
matical computation  of  the  amounts 
that  will  be  required  under  the  Social 
Security  Act.  For  payments  to  social  se- 
curity trust  funds  the  bUl  allows  $2,599,- 
886,000,  the  amount  of  the  request,  and 
an  increase  of  $585,322,000  over  last  year. 

Ninety-four  mUlion  people  will  be  cov- 
ered by  social  security  this  year.  That  is 
nine  out  of  10  jobs.  Ninety  percent  of 
people  over  age  65  receive  social  security 
while  the  face  value  of  survivors  insur- 
ance alone  under  social  security  is  $1.13 
trillion. 

In  1965  the  social  security  system  was 
paying  benefits  at  an  annual  rate  of  $17 
billion.  In  June  1970  the  program,  in- 
cluding medicare,  will  be  paying  bene- 
fits at  an  annual  rate  of  $38  billion — 
120  percent  increase  in  5  years.  Medicare 
payments  constitute  over  $7  billion  of 
that  total. 

In  1970,  4.4  million  aged  will  receive 
reimbursed  health  services  paid  for  by 
the  hospital  insurance  program,  and  9.3 
million  will  receive  reimbursed  physician 
and  other  services  covered  by  the  vol- 
untary medical  program. 

For  special  benefits  for  disabled  coal 
miners,  the  budget  estimate  considered 
by  the  committee  included  no  funds  for 
benefit  payments  under  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969.  The 
President  has  indicated  that  he  will  sub- 
mit a  request  for  1971  when  a  more  pre- 
cise estimate  of  requirements  can  be 
made. 

So  that  beneficiary  payments  will  not 
be  interrupted,  the  committee  has  made 
available  an  indefinite  amount  to  be 
charged  against  subsequent  appropria- 
tion for  this  purpose.  The  1971  request  is 
for  $2,759,886,000. 

Payments  to  social  security  trust  funds 
include  $997,461.000 — the  amount  of  the 
budget  request — and  an  increase  of 
nearly  $65  million  over  1970.  This  appro- 
priation does  not  involve  any  expendi- 
tures from  the  general  funds  of  the 
Treasujy. 


SPECIAL   INSTITUTIONS 

Under  the  special  institutions  portion 
of  our  bill,  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind  received  an  amount  of 
$81,000  over  the  budget  request  which 
will  provide  educational  materials  for 
1,200  blind  children  in  private,  non- 
profit institutions.  The  total  amount  of 
Xhe  bill  is  $1,557,000. 

The  National  Technical  Institute  for 
the  Deaf  appropriation  includes  $19,- 
744,000 — the  amount  of  the  request — 
and  an  increase  of  $16,893,000  over  last 
year.  The  institute  is  operated  by  the 
Rochester  Institute  of  Technology  and 
can  accommodate  a  total  of  750  deaf  stu- 
dents. Enrollment  this  year  is  expected 
to  reach  315. 

The  $2,432,000  was  allotted  for  the 
Model  Secondary  School  for  the  Deaf. 
This  is  an  increase  of  $1,654,000  over 
1970.  Fiscal  year  1971  will  be  the  first 
full  year  of  operation  of  the  pilot  pro- 
gram of  the  school  which  is  located  on 
the  campus  of  Gallaudet  College.  An  en- 
rollment of  120  students  is  expected. 

Gallaudet  College  funds  this  year  were 
reduced  by  $280,000.  The  bill  includes 
$6,870,000.  The  amount  allowed  will  pro- 
vide for  upgrading  of  faculty  salaries  and 
for  a  number  of  improvements  in  the 
college's  instructional  program. 

The  committee  has  not  approved  an 
increase  of  $279,000  to  offset  reductions 
in  revenue  from  non-Federal  sources.  A 
large  portion  of  the  loss  in  income  arises 
from  a  decision  to  reduce  the  tuition 
charge  from  $500  to  $357. 

Howard  University  received  full  fund- 
ing in  the  amount  of  $36,185,000 — but  a 
reduction  of  $25,209,000  below  1970.  The 
appropriation  includes  an  increase  of 
$2,891,000  for  operating  costs  of  the  uni- 
versity and  an  increase  of  $1,310,000  for 
the  operation  of  Freedmen's  Hospital. 

departmental   MANAGEMENT 

An  increase  in  funds  for  the  Office  of 
of  Civil  Rights  will  provide  144  new  posi- 
tions bringing  the  total  staff  of  the  Office 
to  545.  This  year's  appropriation  includes 
$7,927,000  in  appropriated  funds  and  au- 
thorization to  transfer  $947,000  from  the 
social  security  trust  funds  for  a  total  of 
$8,874,000. 

In  the  Office  of  Child  Development  the 
bUl  includes  a  reduction  of  $5,917,000 
from  the  budget  request  of  $5,538,000  and 
an  increase  of  $4,010,000  over  last  year. 
This  is  a  new  appropriation,  funding  cer- 
tain activities  formerly  carried  on  in  the 
Children's  Bureau.  The  Office  also  ad- 
ministers Headstart. 

Departmental  management  funds  in- 
clude $35,100,000 — a  reduction  of  $1,970,- 
000  from  the  request,  and  an  increase  of 
$3,964,000  over  1970  appropriations.  The 
bill*  also  allows  180  of  the  361  additional 
positions  requested. 

office  of  economic  opportunity 

The  economic  opportunity  program  re- 
quest was  reduced  by  $34  million  which 
represents,  nevertheless,  an  increase  of 
over  $98  million  above  1970  appropria- 
tions. The  total  funds  granted  is  $2,046,- 
200,000. 

Of  the  total  budget  request,  58.4  per- 
cent is  for  the  support  of  programs  dele- 
gated to  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
Agriculture.  Of  the  funds  appropriated. 


41.6  percent  is  for  the  support  of  pro- 
grams administered  directly  by  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity. 

The  committee  incorporated  into  the 
bill  the  language  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  strongly  advocated  by  the  OEO 
Director,  which  sets  aside  certain  man- 
datory funding  provisions  of  the  eco- 
nomic opportunity  amendments  although 
it  is  my  imderstanding  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins),  objected 
to  this  language  and  will  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  at  the  appropriate  time. 

THE   110-PERCENT  LIMITATION   AMENDMENT 

And  finally.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  devote  the  balance  of  my  time  to 
a  discussion  of  the  amendment  I  propose 
to  offer  to  the  bill  at  the  appropriate  time. 
The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  follows : 

None  of  the  funds  contained  in  this  title 
may  be  used  for  payments  to  any  State  for 
fiscal  year  1971  for  services.  statT  training,  and 
administrative  expenses  under  titles  I.  IV 
(part  A) ,  X,  XIV,  and  XVI  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  which.  In  the  aggregate,  exceed 
110  percent  of  the  aggregate  amount  esti- 
mated for  these  purposes  for  such  State  for 
fiscal  year  1970. 

This  language  is  precisely  the  same  as 
that  found  in  the  section  which  our  sub- 
committee deleted  from  the  bill  except 
for  the  following  words: 

Except  where  the  Secretary  determines 
that  such  a  limitation  would  Impair  In  a 
significant  way  the  effective  operation  of  the 
program  Involved. 

This  wording  obviously  makes  the 
amendment  subject  to  a  point  of  order 
and  under  the  rules  of  the  House  my 
amendment  must  be  drawn  in  such  a 
fashion  as  to  be  strictly  a  limitation  on 
an  appropriataion  bill,  which  this  is. 

My  amendment  would  limit  payments 
to  the  SlUtes  for  social  services,  staff' 
training,  and  administrative  expendi- 
tures under  public  assistance  to  110  per- 
cent of  the  aggregate  amount  estimated 
for  these  purposes  for  such  States  for  the 
fiscal  year  1970. 

Without  this  provision  in  this  bill,  we 
will  have  to  face  up  to  approximately  a 
$300  million  supplemental  appropria- 
tion. 

Unfortunately,  at  the  time  of  our  hear- 
ings the  last  information  available  to  us 
on  public  assistance  costs  were  for  the 
November  estimates  from  the  States.  On 
the  basis  of  those  figures,  the  Depart- 
ment estimated  that  inclusion  of  the 
110-percent  limitation  on  social  services, 
administration,  and  training  would  re- 
sult in  a  savings  of  $45  million. 

Throughout  the  year  the  States'  esti- 
mates changed  and  based  on  the  May 
estimate,  the  amount  of  savings  had  in- 
creased to  $300  million. 

It  is  difficult  to  analyze  precisely  why 
the  estimates  of  cost  have  risen. 

The  November  State  estimates  pre- 
dicted a  10-percent  increase  in  welfare 
caseloads  for  1971  and  a  16-percent  in- 
crease to  cover  services,  administration, 
and  training.  The  May  estimates  Indi- 
cate that  the  States  expect  caseloads  to 
Increase  by  14  percent  and  they  have 
proposed  a  44-percent  increase  in  serv- 
ices, administration,  and  training. 

This  44-percent  increase  consists  of  a 
54-percent  increase  in  social  services  and 
a  27 -percent  increase  in  administration. 
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The  54-percent  increase  in  services  is  not 
only  precipitous,  it  is  undefined  as  to  its 
substance,  and  is  questionable  on  two 
scores:  First,  whether  or  not  States 
which  claim  they  will  double  their  social 
services  program  in  1971  have  the  seri- 
ous intent  to  do  so,  and  second,  whether 
they  have  the  capability,  if  indeed  they 
are  serious,  to  accomplish  their  objec- 
tives. 

For  instance,  Pennsylvania  proposed 
to  increase  Federal  services  dollars  per 
APDC  recipient  from  $37  in  1970  to  $152 
per  recipient  in  1971.  California  would 
go  from  $110  to  $168  per  recipient.  Not 
only  do  these  predictions  seem  unrealis- 
tic, they  also  Indicate  the  substantial 
fallacy  In  the  assertion  that  the  prin- 
cipal burden  of  the  limitation  will  fall 
on  small  States  just  getting  started. 

In  summary,  the  estimates  are  prob- 
ably inflated — at  least  partially  for  pur- 
poses of  demonstrating  that  the  limita- 
tion would  be  extremely  burdensome.  It 
is  probably,  true,  however,  that  the  final 
savings  will  be  closer  to  the  $300  mil- 
lion figure  than  to  the  $45  mllUon  figure 
in  the  President's  budget.  The  principal 
point,  however,  is  that,  to  the  degree  that 
the  May  estimates  are  accurate,  they 
reflect  a  program  increase  in  relation  to 
recipients  which  is  now  justifiable  in  to- 
day's fiscal  situation. 

Our  committee  report  Indicates  that 
the  limitation  would  "discriminate  un- 
fairly against  those  States  which  have 
been  slow  In  developing  their  programs 
but  are  not  ready  to  expand  them." 

In  fact,  the  majority  of  the  States 
affected  by  the  limitation  and  the  vast 
preponderance  of  the  savings  are  associ- 
ated with  large  States  which  have  had 
programs  for  a  number  of  years. 

One  of  the  principal  goals  of  the  new 
welfare  legislation  that  passed  the  House 
was  to  equalize  the  level  of  services 
among  the  States.  If  we  permit  costs  to 
rise  indiscriminately,  this  will  Increase 
the  disparity  between  the  States. 

Another  point  which  we  probably 
should  have  recognized  long  tigo  is  that 
open-ended  appropriations  are  only 
justifiable  in  relation  to  benefit  pay- 
ments. Conceptually,  there  is  practically 
no  case  to  be  made  for  applying  an  open- 
ended  concept  to  either  services  or  ad- 
ministration. 

Now.  finally.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  would  permit  a  10-percent 
Increase  in  funding. 

In  a  restrictive  fiscal  climate,  there  is 
no  reason  to  permit  administrative  re- 
sources to  expand  by  more  than  10  per- 
cent a  year.  This  Would  be  Inequitable  in 
comparison  with  other  governmental 
programs  at  the  Federal.  State,  or  local 
level. 

The  Social  Security  Administration, 
for  example,  does  not  receive  an  aiuiual 
expansion  in  its  administrative  resoiirces 
commensurate   with   Its   workload    in- 
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By  far  the  biggest  Increase  to  recipient 
workload  in  public  assistance  is  in  large 
States  which  already  have  sizable  welfare 
staffs.  Like,  SSA,  they  are  better  able  to 
abeorb  workload  Increases. 

That.  Mr.  Chairman,  concludes  my 
presentation  of  the  1971  Labor  and  HEW 


appropriation  bill.  Essentially,  it  is  a  good 
bill  and  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Hall)  . 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly 
appreciate  the  gentleman  yielding,  and 
also  appreciate  the  statement  that  he  has 
made  and  that  of  the  chairman  of  this 
distinguished  subcommittee. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  just  a  little  bit 
fiuther  the  remarks  that  the  gentleman 
in  the  well  from  Illinois  has  just  made 
about  medical  manpower,  and  its  adjurc- 
tive  requirements  for  paramedical 
personnel. 

Do  I  understand  from  the  remarks  of 
both  the  chairman  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  on  the  committee  that 
due  consideration  and  allocation  has  been 
made  for  the  so-called  State  teaching 
hospitals  in  order  that  we  can  increase 
the  output  of  critically  short  categories 
of  medically  trained  personnel  in  States, 
particularly  that  because  of  usury  laws 
or  others,  are  not  allowed  to  borrow  on 
the  market  to  meet  a  guaranteed  loan 
appropriately? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  In  our  opinion  we  have 
gone  over  all  of  the  testimony  very  care- 
fully. We  have  $401  million  in  this  bill, 
as  I  recall,  for  health  manpower.  A  $50 
million  increase  over  1970.  Our  commit- 
tee added  $18.7  million  over  the  budget 
increase  of  $31  million  for  manpower 
training,  bringing  the  1971  amount  for 
this  purpose  to  $401  million.  So  that  in 
the  aggregate  is  $50  million  more  than 
we  spent  for  health  manpower  in  the 
year  1970. 

I  think  this  is  a  very  significant  in- 
crease, and  one  earmarked  to  do  surely 
the  job  particularly  that  the  gentleman 
makes  reference  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  L^ield 
myself  2  additional  minutes.         ^ 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Sch.^deberg)  . 
Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Chairman, 
first  I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  for 
the  cooperation  he  has  given  me  with 
regard  to  hospitals,  and  ordinarily  I 
would  start  my  remarks  by  asking  am  I 
right  by  assuming — but  I  would  prefer 
rather  to  start  with  a  direct  question:  Is 
there  enough  money  in  this  appropria- 
tion bill  to  take  care  of  those  hospitals 
that  have  started  construction  under 
Hill-Burton  funds,  but  have  not  had  it 
fully  funded? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  believe  the  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Flood),  pretty  adequately  answered  that 
question,  which  was  propounded  earlier 
by  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Martin),  as  I  recall.  But  I  should  tell 
the  gentleman,  as  I  am  sure  he  well 
knows,  that  last  year  appropriated  for 
HUl-Burton  grants  $172.2  million  in  out- 
right grants.  The  budget  came  to  us  this 
year  at  $50  million  for  grants  and  $30 
million  for  direct  loans,  and  $5  million 
for  interest  subsidies.  The  subcommittee 


and  the  full  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions backed  that  figure  up  to  $172.2  mil- 
lion again  for  outright  grants  which 
surely,  in  my  estimation,  ought  to  provide 
more  than  enough  since  it  is  the  same 
allocation  they  had  the  previous  year,  be- 
cause the  amount  is  the  same. 

Then  the  States  can  themselves  allo- 
cate within  their  own  resources  so  that 
it  would  seem  to  me  that  those  hospitals 
underway  would  surely  be  going  ahead 
pretty  much  on  schedule. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Was  this  amount 
expended  last  year? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  This  was  the  same 
amount  as  carried  for  direct  grants  last 
year  as  is  in  the  bill  this  year  for  grants. 
Over  and  above  that  we  provide  $5  mil- 
lion for  interest  subsidies,  and  that  gives 
us  $166  million  of  additional  construc- 
tion over  the  $172  millioa  in  grants. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  If  there  were  not 
enough  in  the  fund  for  each  specific  hos- 
pital, would  it  be  the  prerogative  of  the 
State  to  use  some  of  the  guaranteed  loans 
to  which  they  are  entitled  for  the  same 
purpose? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  No  question  about  it.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  the  very  fine 
things  about  the  new  amendments  to  the 
act  is  the  fact  that  for  the  first  time  we 
can  now  combine  grants  with  a  guaran- 
teed loan,  and  under  that  kind  of  a  pro- 
vision we  should  be  able  to  build  many 
additional  hospitals  around  the  country. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Mahon)  ,  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

THE    individual's    STAKE    IN    THE    CONTROL    OP 
FEDERAL    SPENDING 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope 
that  the  scarcity  of  Members  on  the  floor 
does  not  indicate  a  lackadaisical  attitude 
on  the  part  of  the  House  toward  high 
taxes,  big  Government  spending  and 
Government  programs  generally. 

I  would  rather  hope  that  the  scarcity 
of  Members  on  the  floor  would  indicate 
that  the  Members  have  great  confidence 
in  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
are  willing  to  approve  the  bill  as  drafted 
by  the  committee  without  amendment.  I 
hope  that  that  will  be  the  result. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  begin  considera- 
tion of  one  of  the  biggest  spending  bills 
of  the  session,  it  Is  fitting  that  we  speak 
about  spending.  The  President  and  his 
fiscal  advisers  spoke  about  spending  over 
the  weekend,  provoking  in  the  Washing- 
ton Sunday  Star  a  massive  headline  en- 
titled, "Nixon  Berates  Hill  on  Spending." 

The  President  should  speak  about 
spending  because  he  has  a  great  responsi- 
bility in  this  field.  Practically  all  Federal 
money  is  spent  under  his  direction  and 
the  direction  of  top  people  in  the  execu- 
tive branch. 

WASTE   IN    GOVERNMENT 

No  President,  Democrat  or  Republican, 
seems  to  do  a  sufficient  job  In  promot- 
ing efficiency  and  controlling  spending. 
Always,  it  seems  to  get  out  of  hand.  Con- 
gress, the  General  Accounting  Office,  the 
executive  branch,  and  the  press  uncover 
in  every  administration  iimimierable  In- 
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stances  of  gross  waste  of  dollars  in  mis- 
calculations which  lead  to  shocking  cost 
overruns. 

There  are  many  types  of  waste.  Do  you 
remember  the  story  about  the  submarine 
Guitarro  which,  as  a  result  of  careless- 
ness, sank  at  the  dock  while  under  con- 
struction last  year  at  a  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers of  $30  million? 

To  call  the  roll  on  Government  waste 
in  defense  and  nondefense  areas  would 
consume  far  more  time  than  is  allotted 
to  me.  I  think  my  point  is  clear.  There 
is  waste  and  mismanagement  in  Gov- 
ernment, and  neither  Congress  nor  the 
Executive  have  succeeded  in  controlling 
it. 

RESPONSIBILITY   FOR   SPENDING 

The  executive  branch  administers  the 
Government,  appoints  the  executives, 
hires  the  employees,  makes  the  contracts, 
and  spends  most  of  the  money. 

Congress  appropriates  the  money  and 
is  not  blameless  with  respect  to  aU  waste 
and  mismanagement,  but  the  major  re- 
sponsibility in  the  field  of  actual  spend- 
ing and  the  administration  of  programs 
is  with  the  administration  in  power. 

It  is  not  inappropriate  for  Congress — 
in  seeking  to  do  the  best  possible  job — 
to  call  upon  the  administration  to  try 
harder  to  do  a  better  job  In  the  field  of 
spending  the  money  which  Congress 
makes  available.  In  that  spirit  I  call 
upon  the  administration  for  a  more  vig- 
orous effort  in  this  direction. 

The  President  has  a  difficult  job — an 
almost  impossible  job.  He  is  doing  his 
best  and  I  want  to  help  him  as  much  as 
possible.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  an  admin- 
istration which  is  spending  at  a  rate  in 
excess  of  $200  billion  a  year  is  confronted 
with  problems  of  overwhelming  complex- 
ity and  difficulty. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  all  Presi- 
dents try,  in  a  measure,  to  blame  Con- 
gress with  what  goes  wrong,  and  all  Con- 
gresses try,  in  a  measure,  to  blame  the 
President. 

The  present  scenario  is  not  untypical 
but  let  me  say  that  what  we  need  is  not 
so  much  fixing  the  blame  as  fixing  the 
country. 

Yes,  the  headline  said.  "Nixon  Berates 
Hill  on  Spending."  In  fairness  it  must  be 
said  that  the  President  Is  compelled  to 
try  to  keep  the  Govenunent  spending 
from  getting  completely  out  of  hand. 

NEED  TO   HOLD  THE  LINE 

Let  me  say  that  I  am  not  unsympa- 
thetic to  the  President's  request  that  we 
seek  to  hold  the  line  on  spending.  The 
Appropriations  Committee  has  done  its 
best  to  hold  the  line — not  always  suc- 
cessfully. It  has  at  times  been  overridden 
by  the  House  and  by  the  other  body  and 
overwhelmed  by  its  own  enthusiasm  for 
favored  programs.  The  joint  Senate- 
House  Committee  on  the  Reduction  of 
Federal  Expenditures,  which  I  head, 
has  made  available  the  facts  of  the  pre- 
carious fiscal  situation..^!  would  call  at- 
tention to  the  most  recent  report  of  the 
committee  in  the  July  16  Record. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in  favor  of  the 
Congress  trying  to  hold  the  line  on  Gov- 
ernment spending  and  I  am  not  in  favor 
of  exceeding  the  President's  budget  for 
spending  except  in  very  extraordinary 
ex  VI 1592— Part  19 


circumstances.  I  am  in  favor  of  making 
reductions  wherever  we  reasonably  can. 

DEMOCRATIC   PARTT    ROLE 

As  a  Democrat  of  some  experience  in 
fiscal  matters.  I  wish  to  say  that  the 
Democratic  Party  must  do  its  best  to 
hold  the  line  on  Federal  spending  and 
do  the  best  possible  job  of  balancing 
national  priorities.  I  am  not  talking  pol- 
itics, I  am  talking  commonsense  and 
without  a  great  deal  of  commonsense 
and  seif-restraint  we  are  going  to  fall  in 
this  great  hour  of  national  need  and  let 
inflation  and  fiscal  uncertainty  defeat 
the  hopes  and  dreams  of  the  poor  and 
destroy  the  economic  base  of  the  gen- 
eral prosperity  which  we  have  enjoyed 
for  so  many  years  in  this  coimtry. 

If  Congress  and  the  administration 
want  more  revenues  to  spend  for  improv- 
ing the  enviroimient  and  other  attractive 
and  necessary  programs,  let  us  raise  the 
needed  revenue.  But  if  we  do  not  have 
the  money  we  must  restrain  ourselves. 

As  a  Democrat,  I  am  not  anxious  to 
project  the  image  that  as  a  Democrat 
I  want  to  outspend  the  Republicans.  I 
am  not  interested  in  outspending  any- 
body. I  am  interested  in  preserving  the 
economic  strength  and  integrity  of  this 
country,  thereby  retaining  the  means  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  rich  and  poor 
alike.  It  Is  in  this  area  that  the  admin- 
istration and  the  Congress  could,  if  the 
hand  of  restraint  is  not  applied,  jeopar- 
dize the  Nation's  best  interests.  Of  course, 
I  realize  that  a  big  country  has  big  needs 
and  requiries  big  spending. 

The  President  says  that  we  are  exceed- 
ing his  budget  and  spending  beyond  our 
means  and  we  are  exceeding  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  and  we  are  spending  be- 
yond our  means.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
I  hold  a  brief  for  the  economic  poUcies 
of  the  administration.  I  am  willing  to 
join  my  Democratic  brethren  in  saying 
that  a  better  job  should  be  done  by  the 
administration  in  the  handling  of  our 
fiscal  problems,  but  I  am  not  willing  to 
say  that  we  ought  to  dismiss  the  matter 
of  our  precarious  fiscal  situation  with  a 
mere  brushoff  statement  about  politics. 

In  matters  of  foreign  policy  and  in 
matters  involving  the  economic  integrity 
and  stability  of  the  country,  Democrats 
and  Republicans  should  Join  together — 
the  administration  and  the  Congress 
should  join  together — in  an  effort  to 
meet  our  situation  In  the  best  pos- 
sible manner. 

That  is  not  only  good  business.  It  Is 
good  politics,  in  my  judgment,  for  both 
Democrats  and  Republicans. 

Politics  must  not  be  permitted  to  ob- 
scure the  precarious  fiscal  situation 
which  confronts  this  country. 

REDUCTIONS   SHOULD    PRECEDE    INCREASES 

There  are  those  who  say  they  favor 
staying  within  the  overall  budget  of  the 
President  but  who  want  vast  increases 
for  the  social  programs  over  the  budg- 
eted amoimts  and  who  seem  to  take  the 
position  that  they  will  increase  the  funds 
for  the  social  programs  and  nullify  the 
inflationary  impact  on  the  budget  by 
reducing  by  billions  of  dollars  funds  in 
the  budget  for  defense  and  for  space. 

Very  well.  When  and  if  those  reduc- 
tions have  been  actually  enacted  into 


law,  it  will  be  appropriate  to  apply  avail- 
able excess  funds  to  high  priority  pro- 
grams but  not  before.  As  of  now,  those 
reductions  have  not  been  made. 

However,  I  should  make  it  clear  that 
many  reductions  in  defense  and  space 
programs  were  made  last  year,  and  there 
is  a  reduced  budget  this  year.  The  reduc- 
tions last  year  aggregated  some  $6  bil- 
lion. We  are  now  spending  more  for  so- 
cial programs  than  for  defense.  Pre- 
viously, this  had  not  been  the  case.  For 
this  fiscal  year,  37  percent  of  the  budget 
is  for  defense  and  41  percent  is  for  the 
so-called  human  resources  programs. 

A   JOINT   RESPONSIBILITY 

Mr.  Chairman,  holding  the  line  on 
spending  and  practicing  sufficient  fis- 
cal restraint  is  a  joint  responsibility 
of  the  President  and  the  Congress.  And 
neither  the  administration  nor  the  Con- 
gress is  doing  a  sufficient  job.  And 
neither  is  without  substantial  respon- 
sibility for  our  national  budget  course 
and  our  national  budget  results. 

Let  me  cite  some  facts,  beginning  with 
the  fiscal  1970  budget. 

When  this  administration  took  office, 
it  immediately  launched  a  review  of  the 
fiscal  1970  budget  of  the  previous  ad- 
ministration, and  announced  the  results 
in  April  of  1969.  It  first  imdeitook  to 
"correct"  the  budget  of  the  previous  ad- 
ministration, and  then  annoimced 
spending  reductions  of  $4  billion. 

The  revised  administration  budget 
showed  a  projected  budget  surplus  of 
$5.8  billion  for  fiscal  1970.  But  it  still 
projected  spending  at  $192.9  billion — 
an  $8  billion  increase  over  what  was  then 
foreseen  for  the  previous  fiscal  year  1969. 
The  administration — after  the  extensive 
review — still  proposed  spending  $8  bil- 
lion above  the  previous  year. 

According  to  the  administration's 
budget  revisions  of  May  19 — 2  months 
ago — fiscal  1970  spending  was  about 
$198  billion — some  $13  billion,  plus, 
above  fiscal  1969.  There  were  many  con- 
tributing factors — including  miscalcula- 
tions of  requirements  in  certain  items, 
such  as  interest,  and  so  forth — but  that 
was  the  result. 

The  budget  surplus  originally  pro- 
jected by  the  administration  in  April 
1969  for  fiscal  year  1970  had  also  van- 
ished— and  turned  into  a  deficit. 

In  the  fiscal  1971  budget,  submitted 
last  February,  the  President  projected 
a  slim  budget  surplus  for  1971  of 
$1.3  billion. 

But  on  a  Federal  funds  basis;  that  Is, 
leaving  out  the  borrowings  from  the 
trust  funds,  the  fiscal  1971  budget  sub- 
mitted in  February  was  in  the  red  by 
some  $7  billion.  As  a  result  of  miscal- 
culations of  the  revenue  outlook,  mis- 
calculations of  certain  expenditure  re- 
quirements, and  other  changes — by  the 
administration  and  by  Congress — on 
May  19  the  President  upped  the  Federal 
funds  deficit  projection  to  $10  billion. 

This  is  cause  for  alarm.  I  am  further 
alarmed  because  it  does  not  seem  that 
enough  people  are  alarmed  about  the 
situation. 

POSSIBLE    $20    BILLION    DETICIT 

I  am  even  more  alarmed  about  the 
possibility  that  the  Federal  funds  deficit 
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in  this  current  fiscal  year  1971  could  go 
as  higli  as  $20  billion.  That  Is  a  distinct 
possibility. 

I  would  not  be  surprised  If  the  deficit 
on  the  unified  budget  basis  goes  to  $10 
billion  and  the  deficit  on  the  Federal 
-funds  basis  goes  to  $20  billion.  This 
could  well  come  from  administration 
miscalculations  of  revenues,  imderesti- 
mates  of  spending  for  so-called  uncon- 
trollables  such  as  Interest,  and  so  forth, 
and  congressional  add-ons.  And  we  are 
responsible  for  congressional  add-ons. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlemen from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  additional  minutes  to  my  chairman. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
May  19  budget  revisions,  the  administra- 
tion has  already  conceded  some  miscal- 
culations on  revenues  and  underesti- 
mates of  uncontrollables.  The  Joint  Tax- 
ation Committee  staff  has  recently  cast 
some  doubt — to  the  extent  of  about  $3 
billion — on  the  validity  of  the  adminis- 
tration's revenue  projections.  And  in 
revenue  forecasting,  experience  teaclies 
that  it  is  always  best  to  assume  the  low 
side  ratlier  than  the  high  side.  Congress 
seems  pointed  toward  further  aggrava- 
tion of  an  already  aggravated  situation. 
As  of  July  9,  the  House,  by  its  actions 
on  both  spending  and  revenue  measures, 
had  increased  the  projected  unified 
budget  deficit  by  about  $2.9  billion — re- 
flecting such  actions  as  a  $1.5  billion  so- 
cial security  increase,  a  delay  in  the  fam- 
ily assistance  proposal,  and  other  man- 
datory spending  authorizations,  totaling 
$2.8  billion  in  all,  and  a  net  increase  of 
about  $100  million  in  spending  related  to 
the  various  appropriation  bills. 

As  of   July   9,   the   Senate,  on   both 
spending  and  revenue  measures,  has  in- 
creased the  projected  deficit  for  fiscal 
1971  by  a  net  of  about  $2.3  billion.  This 
net  increase  in  the  projected  deficit  re- 
flects Senate  actions  on  various  manda- 
tory spending  authorisations  similar  to 
but  not  corresponding  exactly  to  those 
reported  for  the  House,  totaling  $1.2  bil- 
lion in  all,  and  increased  spending  re- 
lated to  appropriation  bills  totaling  $1.3 
billion,  offset  \)y  nonbudgeted  revenue 
increases  voted  by  the  Senate  but  not  yet 
acted  upon  by  the  House.  This  word  of 
explanation  is  needed  in  order  to  put 
House-Senate  actions  in  proper  focus: 
The  Senate  has  not  yet  acted  on  the 
social  security  increase  or  the  family  as- 
sistance proposal,  and  has  acted  on  only 
six  of  the  fiscal  1971  appropriation  bills 
In  contrast  to  the  12  passed  by  the  House. 
In  addition  to  the  actions  taken  to 
date,  still  awaiting  action  are  about  $4.4 
billion  of  the  administration's  requests 
for  legislative  proposals  that  are  counted 
In  the  budget  as  offsets  to  spending  and 
new  revenue  proposals — both  of  which 
were  counted  In  arriving  at  the  deficit 
projected  by  the  administration.  Involved 
are  such  proposals  as  a  new  tax  on 
leaded  gasoline,  accelerated  collection  of 
estate    and    gift    taxes,    certain    user 
charges,     and     some     spending     offset 
proposals. 

THX     FKI^DINO    BILL 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  pound 
the  table  and  say  with  emphasis  that  we 
have  a  chance  to  exercise  restraint  in  our 
consideration  of  the  bill  before  us.  As 


the  bill  stands  now,  it  exceeds  the  budget 
estimates  by  $^2  million.  We  exceeded 
the  budget  by  153  million  in  the  com- 
panion educatiuii  appropriation  bill. 

It  is  indicated  that  amendments  will 
be  offered  later  today  or  tomorrow  to 
further  increase  the  bill  in  excess  of  $300 
million.  At  a  time  when  we  do  not  have 
the  money  in  hand  or  In  sight,  I  would 
plead  with  Members  not  to  join  in  fur- 
ther aggravating  our  already  serious  fis- 
cal diflaculties  by  adding  more  fuel  to 
the  inflationary  pressures  and  further 
downgrading  the  consumer  dollar. 

THB    individual's    STAKE    IN    THE    CONTROL    OF 
FEDERAL    SPENDING 

We  all  remember  our  responsibility  to 
the  voters  back  home,  to  the  taxpayers. 
We  remember  that.  We  will  have  that 
matter  called  to  our  attention  come 
November. 

When  we  go  home  prior  to  November 
to  meet  our  people,  I  would  hope  that 
husbands  and  wives  would  not  point  at 
Members  of  Congress  and  say,  "Where 
is  the  man — where  is  he?— the  man  who 
helped  cheapen  my  dollar  and  made  it 
almost  impossible  for  me  to  pay  my 
grocery  bill  and  feed  my  children?" 

People  have  been  talking  here  on  the 
floor  about  doing  something  for  the  poor 
and  the  meek  and  the  lowly— and  we 
must.  With  that  thought  in  mind,  let  us 
not  shrink  the  value  of  the  housewives' 
dollar  at  the  grocery  store  and  elsewhere. 
Let  us  preserve  the  financial  integrity 
of  this  country,  for  only  through  that 
procedure  can  we  make  it  possible  for 
this  country  to  go  fonvard.  I  plead  with 
the  Congress  to  support  the  committee 
on  the  bill  which  is  before  us  and  vote 
down  the  amendments  and  help  take 
care  of  the  poor  who  need  some  support 
as  their  dollar  shrinks  and  their  needs 
increase. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas 
3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  who  granted  us  a  rule  for  the 
consideration  of  this  bill,  for  which  I 
wish  to  offer  thanks. 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  thank  the  able  and 
distingiiished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  for  yielding  to  me. 
My  main  purpose  is  to  extend  the  con- 
gratulations and  felicitations  of  this 
humble  Member  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations for  this  very  timely  speech  that 
he  has  made  here  today  calling  the  at- 
tention of  the  membership  to  the  de- 
plorable situation  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves fiscally. 

Of  course,  the  gentleman  knows  and 
every  Member  of  this  House  realizes  that 
regardless  of  who  the  President  of  these 
United  States  may  be,  he  cannot  spend 
a  dollar  that  this  Congress  does  not  au- 
thorize and  appropriate.  So,  as  the  gen- 
tleman has  so  well  pointed  out,  it  is  a 
joint  responslbilty  of  the  Executive  and 
of  the  Congress. 

Of  course,  as  bad  as  this  continued 
deficit  spending  is,  the  most  important 
thing  is  the  thing  that  the  gentleman 


called  to  our  attention  at  the  last  and 
emphasized;  namely,  the  depreciation  of 
the  currency  of  this  country,  with  the 
resultant  devastating  influence  of  in- 
flation. 

So  I  want  to  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man, and  I  certainly  hope,  regardless  of 
party  politics,  because,  after  all,  if  one 
party  goes  down  the  drain  as  a  result  of 
our  fiscal  irresponsibility,  then  both 
parties  go  down  and  so  does  this  glorious 
young  Republic  of  ours — regardless  of 
party  politics,  I  hope  that  we  vote  these 
amendments  down.  I  hope  that  this  mem- 
bership will  heed  the  advice  and  remarks 
of  the  man  who  is  responsible,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
for  bringing  these  appropriation  bills  to 
the  floor. 
I  thank  the  chairman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  MAHON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  very  generous  remarks. 

Yes,  particularly  the  poor.  The  rich 
can  stand  it,  but  particularly  the  poor 
must  have  their  dollar  protected  by  some- 
one. The  pre- World  War  II  dollar  is  now 
worth  only  35  cents.  It  has  lost  65  cents. 
The  dollar  lost  6  cents  last  year.  That 
makes  it  hard  on  the  housewife  and  the 
poor  little  children.  I  think  we  ought  to 
think  about  them  in  more  ways  than  one. 
If  we  overspend  and  overspend  and  over- 
spend, the  rich  will  make  out,  but  the 
poor  will  suffer.  Only  by  maintaining  a 
strong  country  can  we  move  toward  a 
better  situation  for  all  our  people. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Kan- 
sas (Mr.  Shriver). 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  join  in  the  remarks  which  have  been 
made  by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
to  congratulate  and  commend  the  chair- 
man upon  his  statement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Appropriations 
Conunittee's  recommendations  before 
the  House  today  call  for  a  total  of  $18.8 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1971  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor  and  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  and  other  related  agencies. 
This  represents  an  increase  of  $2.3  bil- 
lion over  last  year's  appropriation,  and 
it  is  $92.9  million  above  the  President's 
budget  requests  for  this  year. 

In  addition  to  these  funds  permanent 
authorization  exists  for  the  trust  funds 
for  social  security,  railroad  retirement, 
and  unemployment  compensation  total- 
ing $53.8  billion,  an  increase  of  $4.9  bil- 
lion over  fiscal  1970.  Thus,  the  total 
amount  included  under  these  depart- 
ments and  agencies  for  the  health  and 
welfare  of  our  citizens  is  $72.6  billion. 

This  is  a  tremendous  amount  of 
money,  and  the  committee  has  taken  its 
responsibility  seriously.  For  more  than 
14  weeks,  Gtovemment  and  private  wit- 
nesses produced  nearly  7,400  pages  of 
testimony. 

I  commend  the  chairman,  the  ranking 
member,  and  all  of  my  colleagues  of  the 
subcommittee  for  their  unselfish  con- 
tribution in  working  out  this  bill  and 
in  doing  so  with  complete  agreement. 

From  these  hearings,  the  committee 
presents  the  following  recommenda- 
tions: 

For  the  Department  of  Labor  $1,208,- 
368,000.  This  is  an  increase  of  $118.3  mll- 
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lion  over  last  year's  appropriation,  but 
a  decrease  of  $8.2  million  below  the 
budget  request. 

For  the  Health  and  Welfare  portions 
of  HEW,  $15,486,915,000.  This  is  an  in- 
crease of  $2.1  billion  over  last  yeai's  ap- 
propriation and  $134  million  over  the 
budget  request. 

For  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity and  other  related  agencies,  $2,129,- 
380.000.  Ninety-six  percent  of  this  is  for 
OEO.  The  total  represents  an  increase 
of  $85  million  over  the  fiscal  1970  ap- 
propriation, but  a  decrease  of  $33  million 
below  the  budget  request. 

There  are  hundreds  of  projects  and 
programs  funded  in  this  bill,  far  too 
many  to  discuss  at  this  time.  These 
range  from  open  heart  surgery  research 
to  solid  waste  management;  from  veter- 
inary medicine  to  population  control; 
and  from  child  care  centers  to  job  train- 
ing programs.  I  will  mention  only  a  few 
which  have  received  special  attention 
this  year. 

Within  the  Department  of  Labor,  the 
committee  has  been  impressed  by  the 
early  results  of  the  job  opportunities 
in  the  business  sector  program.  This  pro- 
gram encourages  the  private  sector  to 
become  more  involved  in  terms  of  in- 
terest and  input  in  on-the-job  training 
projects.  Only  by  mobilizing  these  pri- 
vate resources  can  the  Federal  Crovern- 
ment  hope  to  upgrade  the  skills  and  job 
opportunities  of  thousands  of  workers 
who  have  been  especially  hard  hit  by  the 
slowdown  in  the  economy.  Accordingly, 
the  committee  recommends  an  increase 
of  $77.4  mUlion  for  tills  program. 

Also  regarding  the  slowdown  in  our 
economy,  I  might  pcint  out  that  the  bill 
includes  an  authoiization  to  transfer 
$717.7  million  from  the  Employment  Se- 
curity Administration  accoimt  to  the 
unemployment  trust  fund,  an  increase 
of  $51.9  million  over  1970.  It  would  be 
my  hope  that  Congress  would  soon  com- 
plete action  on  the  employment  security 
amendments  of  1970  which  will  extend 
the  time  limit  and  expand  the  coverage 
of  imemployment  insurance.  In  many  lo- 
cal areas  the  effects  of  the  national  slow- 
down are  causing  seveie  hardships  for 
families  whose  regular  benefit  periods 
have  expired.  Much  of  this  slowdown  is 
due  to  changing  national  prioiities,  and 
the  Federal  Government  has  re.«pcnsi- 
bility  to  share  the  burden  of  continued 
benefits  with  the  States. 

The  bill  includes  $163  million  for  the 
environmental  health  service.  About  two- 
thirds  of  thLs  amount  is  to  be  used  for 
air  pollution  control.  According  to  In- 
formation furnished  the  committee  at 
my  request  earlier  this  year,  the  total 
Federal  pollution  control  activities  obli- 
gations for  fiscal  1971  will  cost  about  $2 
billion. 

This  represents  a  60-percent  increase 
over  fiscal  1970  and  a  123-percent  in- 
crease over  fiscal  1969.  The  committee 
has  recommended  a  net  increase  of  al- 
most 10  percent  for  the  air  pollution 
activities  in  this  bill. 

For  mental  health  activities  under  the 
Health  Services  and  Mental  Health  Ad- 
ministration, the  bill  includes  $368.5  mil- 
lion. This  is  an  increase  of  $21.9  million 
above  the  President's  request  and  $15 


million  above  last  year's  appropriation. 
Most  of  the  increase  over  the  President's 
budget  is  found  in  the  committee's  pro- 
posed addition  of  $20  million  for  staffing 
grants  for  new  community  mental  health 
centers. 

It  is  estimated  that  $20  million  will  be 
available  from  past  appropriations  for 
,the  construction  of  additional  commu- 
nity centers.  In  view  of  these  new  cen- 
ters, it  made  no  sense  to  the  committee 
to  provide  no  money  for  additional  staff- 
ing grants.  We  trust  that  this  increase 
of  $20  million  wiU  be  sufficient. 

The  committee  has  recommended 
$181.5  million  for  medical  facilities  con- 
struction, an  increase  of  $92.2  mllhon 
above  the  request  and  $5.2  million  above 
last  year.  This  is  the  popular  and  suc- 
cessful Hill-Burton  program.  In:luded  in 
this  figure  is  $5  millicn  for  interest  sub- 
sidies which  will  support  $166  milhon 
worth  of  construction  and  moderniza- 
tion loans.  With  this  subsidy,  the  total 
for  construction  of  hospitals  and  other 
medical  care  facilities  is  $338  m'llion. 
With  a  backlog  of  an  estimated  $11  bil- 
lion in  needed  construction  and  mod- 
ernization prelects  in  our  hospitals,  this 
is  certainly  the  minimum  amoimt  needed 
at  this  time. 

The  recommendation  for  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  is  $1.6  billion.  This  is 
an  increase  of  $212  million  over  1970  and 
$92.7  million  above  the  Presidents  re- 
quest for  1971.  The  committee  added 
$38.5  million  to  continue  the  research 
activities  of  each  Institute  at  the  1970 
level,  thus  halting  any  further  deteriora- 
tion in  research  support.  This  deteriora- 
tion has  resulted  in  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  NIH  research  grants  from 
$12,000  in  1967  to  $9,800  in  1970. 

Of  the  remaining  NIH  increase,  $25 
million  is  for  the  National  Cancer  in- 
stitute. The  total  recommended  for  can- 
cer research  is  $227.4  million,  which  is 
an  increase  of  $46.7  million  over  the  1970 
amount.  In  addition  to  this,  private 
sources  of  cancer  research  and  treatment 
funds,  such  as  the  American  Cancer 
Society  and  the  Damon  Rvmyon  Fund 
and  others,  supply  $100  to  $150  million 
annually.  This  increase  more  than  makes 
up  for  the  reduction  made  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  in  the  original  request 
presented  by  the  Institute. 

It  is  sobering  to  note  that  about  one 
in  four  persons  will  get  cancer  and  two- 
thirds  of  those  afllicted  will  die  with  the 
disease.  Cancer  will  kill  approximately 
375,000  Americans  this  year.  Hcwever, 
the  committee  heard  repeated  testimony 
that  any  crash  program  in  cancer  re- 
search would  have  to  be  phased  in  over 
a  period  of  time  rather  than  attempting 
a  large  expansion  in  1  year.  As  Dr. 
Marston,  the  Director  of  NIH,  testified: 
"A  6-  to  12-year  program  can,  therefore, 
be  readily  visualized  as  the  time  required 
for  development,  testing,  and  evaluation 
of  a  vaccine  for  use  against  a  single  form 
of  human  cancer.  The  same  process 
might  be  repeated  in  developing  and  test- 
ing vaccines  in  other  types  of  cancer," 
of  which  there  are  at  least  100. 

Thus,  the  committee  is  weU  aware  that 
this  is  a  long-term  effort.  However,  the 
time  to  start  that  buildup  is  now,  and  the 
recommended  increase  reflects  our  con- 


stituents' demands  that  cancer  research 
receive  highest  priority  in  our  Nation's 
health  expenditures. 

Similarly,  the  committee  recommends 
an  increase  of  $17.4  million  over  last  year 
for  the  National  Heart  and  Lung  Insti- 
tute. Heart  disease  is  the  largest  cause  of 
death  in  this  country,  killing  over  1 
million  of  our  citizens  last  year. 

For  the  health  manpower  activities  of 
NIH  the  committee  recommends  $260.9 
million,  an  increase  of  $18  7  million  over 
the  budget,  and  $48.2  million  over  last 
year.  In  recommending  this  increase,  the 
com.mittee  Is  icllowing  the  advice  of  Dr. 
Egeberg,  the  Assistant  Se:retary  for 
Health  and  Scientific  Affairs. 

Dr.  Egeberg  testified: 

In  my  professional  Judgment  an  Increase 
of  funds,  should  the  committee  determine  to 
so  recommend,  could  met  ciTectlvcly  be  em- 
ployed In  the  area  cf  health  manpower 
development. 

The  increase  over  1970  for  health 
manpower  is  about  even'y  split  between 
institutional  support  and  ttudent  assist- 
ance. It  is  the  committee's  feeling  that 
the  student  assistance  piograms  should 
be  restored  to  approximately  the  same 
level  that  existed  before  la.st  year's  cut- 
back. At  the  same  time,  it  is  clear  that 
our  medical  science  colleges  are  in  des- 
perate need  of  financial  support  if  they 
are  to  be  expected  to  produce  the  health 
manpower  necessary  now  and  in  the 
future.  As  Dr.  Egeberg  pointed  out: 

For  every  student  who  enters  medical 
school  In  this  country  there  Is  at  least -.one 
other  person  ■who  has  the  necessary  qualifi- 
cations, but  for  whom  there  simply  is  no 
space. 

The  Federal  Government  is  now  the 
source  of  52  percent  of  all  medical  school 
expenditures.  Yet  the  need  for  additional 
doctors,  dentists,  nurses,  and  allied 
health  manpower  grows  worse  each  year. 
The  committee  was  told  that  if  we  added 
up  all  the  private  resources  plus  the  Fed- 
eral support  going  into  health  manpower 
training  at  the  present  tims,  we  never 
would  catch  up  with  the  need  for  addi- 
tional personnel.  Several  of  our  medical 
schools  are  in  a  state  of  \irtual  collapse 
because  of  financial  shortages.  There 
simply  seems  to  ba  no  alternative  to  ad- 
ditional Federal  support. 

This  bill  also  includes  $9.5  billion  for 
the  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service 
and  $2.6  billion  for  the  Social  Security 
Administration.  Most  of  these  funds  are 
in  the  uncontrollable  category. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  not  time  to 
discuss  the  rest  of  the  items  in  this  bill. 
None  of  these  items  is  unimportant,  as 
each  deals  with  a  certain  aspect  of  the 
health  and  economic  and  social  welfare 
of  our  citizens.  The  needs  appear  limit- 
less; the  means  limited.  It  is  easy  to  call 
for  priorities;  it  is  difficult  to  establish 
them,  as  higher  priority  for  one  pro- 
gram must  bring  lower  priority  for  an- 
other. 

Overall,  this  is  a  good  bill,  and  I  sup- 
port the  committee's  recommendations. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Smith)  . 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
several  times  today  this  bill  has  been  re- 
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f erred  to  as  a  $19  billion  or  $20  billion 
bill. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  ap- 
propriations for  the  E>epartment  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  will 
really  be  $65  bilhon  this  year  under  the 
unified  budget.  One  really  cannot  get  an 
accurate  picture  or  a  balanced  picture 
imless  one  looks  at  the  unified  budget 
which  includes  the  trust  funds. 

Also,  we  have  heard  a  lot  lately  from 


some  people,  as  if  they  have  invented  it, 
of  the  shifting  of  priorities.  Actually,  we 
have  been  shifting  priorities  for  years. 
We  have  a  higher  percentage  of  the 
budget  this  year  going  into  human  re- 
sources than  we  have  for  defense  ap- 
propriations and  the  principal  bill  for 
human  resources  is  this  bill  appropri- 
ating money  for  HEW.  I  am  going  to 
place  certain  tables  in  the  Record  which 
I  think  will  really  provide  a  better  bal- 


anced picture  of  this  comparison  of  hu- 
man needs  with  the  defense  budget,  and 
also  the  Increase  in  the  HEW  and  human 
resources  budget  over  the  years  since 
1954  when  the  Department  was  formed. 
I  secured  these  tables  from  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  and  from  Government 
sources,  so  that  they  would  be  accurate. 
I  think  it  would  be  worthwhile  for  Mem- 
bers to  study  these  tables  which  I  set 
forth  at  this  point: 


BUDGETS  ON  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  AND  ON  HUMAN  RESOURCES  AS  A  PERCENTAGE  OF  OUTLAYS 


Fiscal  year 

Defense 
unified  budget 

Human  resources 
unified  budget 

Fiscal  year 

Defense 
unified  budget 

Human  resources 
unified  budget 

1957. 
1958. 
1959. 
1960. 
1961. 
1%2 

::::riK"""""]]; 

55.7 

53.7 

50.6 

49.8 

48.4 

47.8 

46.9 

23.2 
26.2 
26.3 
27.6 
29.7 
28.7 
29.2 
28.9 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970  estimated 

41.9 

42,2 

44.3 

45.0 

44.0 

40.1 

29.9 
31.0 
32.0 
32.1 
34.4 
37.0 

1963 

1971  estimated 

36.7 

40.8 

1964. 

45.2 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE— HISTORY  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 


Federal  funds 


Trust  funds  Adjustments 


Total 


Federal  funds 


Trust  funds 


Adjustments 


Total 


Fiscal  year: 

1954 Jl,  897,  654,  000 

1960 3,430,712,000 

1961 3,856,824,000 

1962 4.515,096,000 

1963 5,135,838.000 

1964 5,444,499,000 


J5,  080, 994,  000  J6, 978, 648,  OOO 

11,742,641.000  15,173.353.000 

13.003,000.000  16.859.824,000 

13,086,790,000  17,601.886.000 

14,988,916,000  20,124.754.000 

17.255,195,000  22,699,694,000 


1965 J6.  896,  843, 000 

1966 10,139,059,000 

1967 12.624.152.000 

1968 14,469.343,000 

1969 15,619,076.000 

1970 16,890,689.000 

1971 19.704.273,000 


J17, 684, 035, 000 
20,  077, 021,  000 
30,  077,  055, 000 
31,696,738,000 
38. 307, 896,  000 
43, 307, 363,  000 
48, 279, 399, 000 


-$1,061,439,000 
-1,477,860,000 
-2,689,905,000 
-2,561,345,000 
-3,180,270,000 


J24,  580,  878, 000 
30, 216, 080,  000 
41.639,768,000 
44.688.221.000 
51.  237.  067.  000 
57.  636. 707. 000 
64, 803,  402,  000 


Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Illinois  (Mrs.  Reid). 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  4  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Labor-HEW  Appropriations,  once  again 
I  want  to  pay  my  respects  to  my  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Flood)  and  the  ranking  minority 
member,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Michel).  Under  their  leadership, 
OLir  subcommittee  has  worked  diligently 
in  bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor. 

The  legislation  before  us  today — H.R. 
18515 — carries  funds  totaling  approxi- 
mately $18.8  billion  to  cover  all  activities 
of  the  Departments  of  Labor  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare — with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Office  of  Education  which 
was  covered  in  a  separate  bill — and  vari- 
ous related  agencies.  This  bill  represents 
the  bipartisan  decisions  of  the  members 
of  our  subcommittee  after  some  3  months 
of  Intensive  hearings.  As  the  seven  vol- 
umes containing  over  7,000  pages  of 
printed  hearings  indicate,  the  subcom- 
mittee conducted  a  very  thorough  In- 
vestigation and  review  of  the  budget  re- 
quests and  Individual  views  brought  be- 
fore us.  Representatives  from  the  execu- 
tive agencies,  as  well  as  those  outside  of 
the  Federal  Government,  made  excel- 
lent presentations.  I  am  sure  all  of  us 
are  aware  not  only  of  the  growing  needs 
in  the  field  of  manpower,  health,  and 
welfare,  but  also  the  necessity  to  place 
these  needs  in  a  realistic  framework  of 
priorities  in  view  of  current  budgetary 
limitations. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  this  Is 
the  largest  of  the  appropriation  bills 
excluding  defense.  However,  when  we 
take  into  consideration  the  money  car- 
ried in  other  bUls,  the  1971  Federal  ex- 
penditures for  health,  education,  wel- 
fare, and  services  to  Individual  Ameri- 


cans will  exceed  defense  expenditLires  for 
the  first  time  since  World  War  II — and 
I  think  that  is  significant. 

Naturally,  in  an  appropriation  bill  of 
this  size — and  dealing  with  matters 
which  are  related  so  closely  and  directly 
to  people — there  are  boimd  to  be  honest 
differences  of  opinion  regarding  specific 
amounts.  I  certainly  have  great  sym- 
pathy with  many  of  those  who  testified — 
particularly  in  regard  to  appropriations 
for  health  care  and  research.  TTie  needs 
are  great  and  more  funds  could  be  effec- 
tively utilized  in  some  of  these  programs 
if  available,  but  we  must  remember  that 
our  resources  are  not  milLmited — and  we 
have  a  responsibility  to  do  our  best  to  al- 
locate these  limited  funds  wisely  and 
where  they  will  prove  to  be  most  effec- 
tive. 

I  believe  no  one  would  question  that 
we  have  better  medical  care  in  this 
coimtry  than  anywhere  In  the  world. 
However,  we  know  there  is  a  critical 
shortage  of  trained  medical  personnel — 
hospital  costs  are  high  and  still  rising — 
and  there  are  many  diseases  for  which 
there  is  still  no  cure. 

In  this  regard  I  would  like  to  point 
out  some  of  the  specific  areas  which  have 
been  of  particular  concern  to  me  and 
many  others.  Himdreds  of  people 
throughout  the  Nation  and  in  my  own 
congressional  district  have  written  to  me 
to  urge  Increased  funds  for  cancer  re- 
search, and  I  am  pleased  that  our  com- 
mittee provided  an  additional  $25  mil- 
lion over  the  President's  budget  recom- 
mendation for  the  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute for  fiscal  1971.  The  bill,  as  re- 
ported, provides  a  total  of  $227.3  million 
for  cancer  research — $46  million  above 
the  amoimt  appropriated  last  year.  As  I 
have  pointed  out  previously,  I  am  gen- 
erally not  one  to  exceed  the  President's 
budget  because  I  do  recognize  the  urgent 


need  for  soimd  fiscal  management  in 
Government  if  we  are  ever  to  control  in- 
flation and  reduce  taxes,  but  I  do  feel 
that  a  greater  national  efifort  is  needed 
In  our  war  on  cancer,  both  in  treatment 
and  prevention  technology  and,  in  my 
judgment,  the  majority  of  Americans  are 
willing  to  pay  the  cost  of  an  accelerated 
attack  on  this  dreaded  disease. 

Another  area  in  which  we  Increased 
appropriations  was  for  the  National 
Heart  and  Lung  Institute  where  we  pro- 
vided $178.4  million — $6.7  million  above 
the  President's  budget  and  $18  million 
above  the  amoimt  appropriated  last  year. 
In  our  report  last  year,  the  committee 
noted  the  rising  incidence  of  chronic 
respiratory  disease  and  suggested  that 
tem.  I  am  pleased  that  the  Institute  is, 
the  Heart  Institute  give  greater  emphasis 
to  these  disorders  which  inevitably  in- 
volve and  affect  the  cardiovascular  sys- 
indeed,  broadening  the  scope  of  research 
on  these  problems  and  that,  to  give  visi- 
ble evidence  of  this  new  commitment,  the 
name  of  the  Institute  has  been  changed 
to  the  National  Heart  and  Lung  Institute. 

Much  concern  has  been  expressed, 
also,  about  the  continuation  of  the  Hill- 
Burton  hospital  construction  program. 
I  have  long  felt  that  this  is  one  of  the 
most  successful  Federal-State  programs 
In  existence,  but  the  goal  of  increasing 
hospital  beds  is  even  more  critical  today 
than  it  was  when  the  program  was  In- 
stituted. Therefore,  our  committee  gave 
this  matter  top  priority  by  recommend- 
ing appropriations  that  will  provide  con- 
struction totaling  $338.2  million.  This 
consists  of  $172.2  milUon  In  direct  grants 
and  $5  million  to  subsidize  interest  pay- 
ments on  $166  million  worth  of  loans. 

In  a  continuing  effort  to  meet  the 
shortages  of  personnel  in  the  health 
field,  our  committee  Included  $260.9  mil- 
lion for  the  health  manpower  program — 
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$18.7  million  above  the  budget  request 
and  $48.2  million  over  the  amount  appro- 
priated for  1970.  Included  in  this  total 
was  $2.7  million  for  formula  grants  for 
schools  of  veterinary  medicine.  The  goal 
is  to  provide  more  doctors,  dentists, 
nurses,  and  other  health  personnel  to 
overcome  the  existing  shortages  and 
meet  the  increasing  needs. 

Another  subject  which  the  committee 
gave  special  consideration  was  mental 
health.  The  budget  for  staffing  grants 
for  community  mental  health  centers 
was  $60.1  million,  but  testimony  revealed 
that  this  amount  would  staff  only  those 
centers  that  received  grants  prior  to 
1970.  Therefore,  we  included  $20  million 
additional  to  staff  new  centers  that  will 
be  ready  to  go  into  operation  In  1971.  In 
my  opinion,  the  community  mental 
health  centers  program  has  saved  many 
dollars  to  say  nothing  In  human  suffering 
by  reducing  the  number  of  patients  who 
are  confined  to  mental  hospitals. 

It  is  obvious  that  I  have  mentioned 
only  a  small  percentage  of  the  items  in 
this  bill.  But  I  feel  it  Is  important  that 
our  taxpaylng  citizens  know  that  much  is 
being  accomplished  in  these  Important 
fields. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  my  opinion,  H.R. 
18515,  the  bill  before  the  House,  Is  a  good 
compromise,  in  that  we  have  made  every 
attempt  to  establish  priorities  among 
those  programs  which  have  proven  their 
worthiness  for  the  health  and  welfare  of 
our  people.  We  have  recommended  a  net 
increase  of  $92.9  million  over  the  budget 
estimates — mostly  for  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  and  for  medical  facili- 
ties construction,  as  I  have  pointed  out. 
However,  this  Increase  should  have  very 
little  effect  on  the  total  expenditLire  esti- 
mate for  1971  since  it  Is  mostly  for  grants 
that  will  Increase  obligations  In  1971 
but  win  not  have  a  major  Impact  on  ex- 
penditures until  1972  or  later. 

Our  committee's  task  in  establishing 
priorities  was  not  easy  under  the  very 
difficult  fiscal  situation  which  continues 
to  face  our  Nation  today — and  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  House  will  approve  our 
recommendations. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  COHELAN)  . 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  quoted  on  the 
wire  service  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Ford)  as  being  one  of  the 
spenders  on  the  appropriations  com- 
mittee along  with  my  colleague  (Mr. 
Yates)  .  I  am  very  proud  of  the  fact  that 
I  have  been  placed  In  that  category  if  it 
means  that  I  am  one  of  the  people  who 
believes  that  we  should  reorder  our  pri- 
orities In  this  country  and  put  the  em- 
phasis on  our  domestic  programs  which 
have  been  sorely  neglected  because  of 
the  Vietnam  war. 

Very   few   talk   about   the   economic 
impact  of  that  war.  Theie  are  many  of 
us  here  who  have  been  talking  about  re- 
setting   national    priorities 
back    military    manpower. 


substantial  budget  claimants.  We  have 
been  talking  about  some  of  the  very 
things  that  have  been  discussed  by 
Chairman  Mahon.  We  call  for  a  shift  m 
emphasis  to  the  urgent  needs  of  our 
cities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  make  it 
perfectly  clear  that  this  Is  a  constitu- 
tional democracy.  Charles  Shultz,  for- 
mer budget  director,  reminds  us  that 
the  U.S.  budget  is  not  the  document  of 
an  executive  whose  decisions  are  law, 
nor  is  the  President  a  prime  minister, 
whose  party  must  support  him  or  bring 
down  the  Government.  This  is  not  a  par- 
liamentary democracy.  This  is  a  consti- 
tutional democracy.  The  budget  is, 
rather,  a  set  of  proposals  sent  to  Congress 
for  action  on  appropriation  and  tax 
measures.  If  only  I  had  the  time  I  could 
show  that  in  the  Charles  Shultz  paper  on 
"Setting  National  Priorities — The  1971 
Budget,"  we  were  presented  with  a  con- 
trived budget  by  the  President.  The 
Shultz  paper  shows  how  a  potential  sur- 
plus became  a  potential  deficit. 

As  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  I  heard  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  suggest  to  committee  members 
that  the  fiscal  policies  in  this  country 
were  all  that  have  been  described  here  by 
our  distinguished  chairman,  but  signifi- 
cantly the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  said 
that  we  might  have  to  go  to  selective 
wage-price  controls.  What  happened? 
The  next  day  the  President  contradicted 
him  and  told  him  to  shut  up.  And  the 
battle  rages  on. 

The  power  is  in  the  Executive  to  con- 
trol and  redirect  this  economy,  not  only 
in  terms  of  monetary  and  fiscal  controls, 
but  in  terms  of  economic  policies  and  the 
allocation  of  resources  for  their  most 
efficient  use.  As  long  as  I  have  my  war- 
rant in  the  House  of  Representatives,  I 
will  be  coming  to  the  well  to  tell  my 
colleagues  that  the  people  of  the  Seventh 
California  District  and  other  districts 
throughout  the  coimtry  believe  that  our 
program  and  spending  priorities  should 
be  redirected  to  the  cities.  The  major 
problems  that  this  country  is  facing  are 
Internal,  and  if  we  neglect  domestic 
problems  too  long,  we  do  so  at  our  own 
peril. 

I  wUl  develop  these  thoughts  in  a  more 
formal  paper  which  I  shall  present  later. 
But  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Shultz,  In  analyzing  the 
1971  budget,  points  out  very  clearly  that 
the  dollars  allocated  for  education  and 
medical  manpower  and  facilities  are 
Inadequate. 

They  must  be  increased.  It  is  for  this 
reason  I  have  led  fights  to  increase  edu- 
cation, medical  manpower,  and  urban 
renewal  funds. 

I  suggest  to  my  colleagues  that  the 
President  is  not  facing  those  domestic 
difficulties  with  the  greatest  candor 
when  his  minority  leader  strikes  out  at 
members  of  the  other  party,  labeling 
us  "spenders."  It  seems  to  me  that  any- 
body on  the  Republican  side  who  voted 
for  the  education  appropriation  bill 
by  cutting  "N this  year  with  Its  necessary  $400  million 
eliminating     increase,  can  with  pride  classify  himself 


obsolete  weapon  systems  and  a  few  other     as  a  spender. 


But  I  have  studied  the  rollcall.  We 
were  all  together — Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans, and  thank  goodness.  I  believe 
one  of  the  reasons  we  were  all  together 
is  because  some  of  us  who  are  now  be- 
ing accused  of  being  "spenders"  were 
around  here  last  year  to  do  some 
of  the  work  on  this  education  bill.  It 
is  our  deep  personal  belief  that  these 
are  the  important  and  urgent  national 
priorities. 

The  President  formed  the  Commission 
on  Student  Unrest.  I  suggest  we  ttike  a 
look  at  some  of  the  implications  of  what 
the  findings  may  be.  I  think  one  of  the 
things  they  will  find  is  that  for  peace  on 
the  campus  we  should  get  out  of  Vietnam. 
If  we  do  not,  we  will  have  not  only  cam- 
pus problems  but  our  budget  cannot 
effectively  be  transformed  to  attack  our 
pressing  domestic  problems. 

We  are  trying  to  say  two  things:  We 
have  to  set  about  our  business  of  re- 
ordering our  priorities,  and  we  must 
fund  these  new  directions.  It  is  for 
this  reason,  as  a  Member  of  the  most 
representative  Legislature  in  the  world 
that  I  come  before  you  and  make  this 
case.  In  fact,  it  is  our  obligation  and 
responsibility  to  do  this. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  one  thing 
in  levity.  To  my  distinguished  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  I  want 
to  express  very  deep  regret  that  he  did 
not  make  that  statement  a  little  sooner. 
It  might  have  helped  me  out  in  the 
great  Seventh  District  of  California. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  I  had  known  a  statement  of  this  sort 
by  me  concerning  the  gentleman's 
amendment  could  have  been  helpful  to 
him  in  the  Democratic  primary,  I  would 
have  SEiid  It  sooner  and  louder  and  re- 
peated it  many  times,  because  the  gen- 
tleman knows  I  think  he  Is  a  first-class 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  bill  at  the  appro- 
priate time,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  is  going  to  pro- 
pose a  package  amendment.  This  pack- 
age amendment  has  all  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  education  bill.  It  fully  fimds 
vital  programs  that  were  left  under- 
funded but  I  am  not  going  Into  that  now. 
It  will  be  my  task  at  the  appropriate 
time  when  the  bill  Is  being  read  to  ex- 
plain a  certain  section  of  the  package 
In  relation  to  construction  of  medical  fa- 
cilities, as  Indeed  I  did  before  our  full 
Appropriations  Committee. 

Let  me  tell  the  Members  a  little  bit 
about  what  the  problem  is  all  about  In 
the  time  I  have  left. 

Our  distinguished  chairman  was  tell- 
ing us  about  the  uncontrollables  In  our 
budget.  When  we  take  the  $200.8  billion 
and  add  It  all  up,  there  are  $180  billion 
In  uncontrollable  Items.  The  distin- 
guished Member  from  Illinois  made  ref- 
erence to  the  uncontrollable  character- 
istics in  the  budget. 
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We  all  know  what  they  are — interest  Mahon).  There  was  a  magnificent  dis-  guished  experts  In  the  health  professions, 

on  the  public  debt,  social  security,  and  so  sertation  on  the  bill  and  explanation  of  to  ordinary  citizens — has  expressed  deep 

forth.  How  do  we  get  Interest  on  the  pub-  the  bill  by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  concern  about  this  plight, 

lie  debt  up  to  the  level  it  is?  It  is  because  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from  There  are  other  members  of  the  com- 

something  is  wrong  with  the  whole  fiscal  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  .  mittee  who  will  discuss  various  aspects  of 

policy.  Prices  have  gone  up.  There  is  ri-  But.  as  the  gentleman  from  California  this  package  amendment.  They  will  ex- 

gidlty  In  the  system.  There  are  sticky  has  said,  there  is  the  matter  of  priorities  pand   on   specific   amendments  In   the 

prices  and  sacred  cows  being  protected  with   which   this   Congress   must   deal,  package. 

in   that   budget.   Some   are   uncontroN  There  is  a  matter  of  priorities  with  which  Let  me  detail  briefiy  what  the  package 

lables.  this  Committee  of  the  Whole  must  deal,  amendment  does.  The  emergency  health 

For  example,  it  is  not  only  the  interest  So,  powerful  as  the  speech  of  the  gen-  amendment  contains  the  following  in- 

on  the  public  debt,  but  take  the  Com-  tleman  from  Texas  has  been,  I  believe  we  creases: 

modity  Credit  Corporation,  which  is  a  have  to  face  the  fact  that  we  must  meet  Medical     manpower     instltu- 

highly  controversial  and  political  issue,  these   priorities   in   the  field   of   public  tlonai  support  and  student 

but,  nevertheless,  uncontrollable.  We  do  health.  This  is  one  area  in  which  the        loans. $138,954, ooo 

not  know  what  that  bill  is  going  to  be  Congress  ought  to  be  deeply  concerned.  Health    educational    facilities 

from   year  to  year.  The  point  is  that  Let  me  say   to   the   gentleman   from        construction   100,000,000 

someone's  ox  is  always  being  gored,  but  Pennsylvania,  he  has  done  excellent  work  Hlli-Burton  direct  grant  pro- 

decision  must  be  made  on  this  bill  and  all  the  bills  he  has  ever  af^um^"-menti""h'e;ith 

Now  we  come  to  the  famous  uncon-  handled  as  well  as  on  other  appropria-  centers,  staffing  grants             20  000  ooo 

trollables  medicare  and  medicaid.  What  tion   subcommittees   on   which   he   has  National  Heart  and  Lung  in- 

about  them?  There  are  enormous  prob-  served  and  is  now  serving.                                 stitute  15,000,000 

lems  being  created  here.  There  was  a  He  has,  I  believe,  won  the  respect  and  Pilot  dental  care  projects  for 

$200  million  estimate  as  our  first  year  admiration  and  esteem  of  all  the  Mem-        needy  chUdren. 6.000,000 

costs,  instead  they  have  gone  up  over  $2  bers  of  Congress  for   the  way  he  has  Qra^ts     to     medical     school 

billion.  Why?  Because  of  lack  of  medl-  pulled  himself  up  from  a  very  serious  ill-        libraries SCO,  000 

cal  manpower  and  lack  of  medical  facili-  ness  to  the  good  physical  condition  in  ^otai                                 aso  454  000 

ties,  and  lack  of  paramedical  services,  which  he  is  today.  I  admire  him  for  his                        

and  all  the  categories  we  are  discussing  spirit  and  his  determination.  Mr.  Chairman,  so  that  the  Members 
in  this  bill.  If  we  do  not  fimd  existing  May  I  also  say,  Mr.  Chtiirman,  when  will  have  some  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
medical  programs,  we  are  going  to  com-  one  leaves  the  theater  one  has  to  walk  grams  that  the  package  amendment  af- 
pound  our  Ills.  It  will  get  worse.  into  the  street  of  reality.  That  is  what  we  fects,  let  me  elaborate  briefly  on  them. 

A  week  ago  I  read  in  the  paper  that  are  trying  to  do  with  the  package  amend-  First.  Institutional  support  of  health 

the  Blue  Cross  plan  Is  going  to  pot.  Why?  ment  that  will  be  offered  tomorrow.  schools.  Formula  grants  and  special  proj- 

Because  of  the  incredible  rising  costs  of  When  this  bill  was  considered  in  the  ect  grants  are  awarded   to  schools  of 

medical  care:  $100-a-day  hospital  beds;  full  committee  I  stated,  and  I  repeat  now,  medicine,  dentistry,  osteopathy,  optom- 

uninsurable  groups.  The  high  cost  of  that  this  Subcommittee  on  Appropria-  etry.    podiatry,    pharmacy,    veterinary 

medical  care  demands  that  something  be  tions,    Mr.    Flood's    Subcommittee    for  medicine,  nursing,  public  health,  and  the 

done  to  control  these  costs.  To  attack  the  Labor,  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  allied  health  professions.  The  purpose  of 

problems  we  need  more  medical  man-  has  one  of  the  toughest  and  I  believe  the  these  grants  Is  to  increase  the  output  of 

power  and  facilities.  This  Is  what  the  most  difficult  tasks  of  all  the  appropria-  health  professionals,  rescue  schools  in 

emergency  health  amendment  is  about,  tion  subcommittees.  There  is  more  inter-  financial  difficulties,  and  improve  the 

I  urge  an  aye  vote  on  the  Boland  est,  more  pressure,  more  testimony  relat-  quality  of  instruction, 

amendment  when  we  vote  tomorrow.  ing  to  this  bill  than  to  any  other  budget  The  legislative  authority  for  these  pro- 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen-  with  which  the  Congress  deals.  grams  authorizes  a  total  of  $255,500,000 

tleman  from  California  has  expired.  I  suppose  that  tliis  is  so  because  it  for  fiscal  year  1971.  The  administration 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  touches  more  people  and  more  programs  requested  only  $147,966,000,  and  the  com- 

the  chairman  of  the  committee  whether  relating  to  people  than  any  other  budget  mittee  increased  this  request  by  just 

my  time  may  be  allotted  to  the  gentle-  the  Congress  considers.  I  imagine  that  $2,700,000. 

man  from  Csdlfomla?  there  are  few  people  in  this  Nation  who  The    health    emergency    amendment 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Not  at  this  time,  Mr.  are  not  affected  in  some  way  by  what  this  would  fund  these  programs  of  Instltu- 

Yates.  bill  seeks  to  accomplish.  tional  support  to  the  full  amounts  au- 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  The  amendment  I  will  offer  and  have  thorized.    resulting   in   an   Increase   of 

the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  titled,  the  "health  emergency  amend-  $104,831,000. 

Boland).  ment",  seeks  to  establish  some  priorities  Second.  Loans  for  health  professions 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  ^  the  field  of  health.  The  health  emer-  students.  The  programs  of  direct  loans  to 
say  I  want  to  compUment  the  distln-  sency  amendment  is  not  named  for  pur-  students  of  medicine,  dentistry,  oste- 
guished  gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Poses  of  rhetoric.  It  is  so  named  to  re-  opathy,  optometry,  podiatry,  pharmacy, 
CoHELAN)  on  his  very  excellent  state-  fleet  the  condition  of  this  Nation's  health  veterinary  medicine,  and  nursing  pro- 
ment.  I  regret  that  his  talents  and  his  system.  vide  these  students  with  much-needed 
ability  will  not  be  available  to  the  Appro-  "^^^  amendment  seeks  to  do  something  funds  for  their  professional  education, 
priations  Committee  In  the  92d  Congress,  about  the  crisis  in  health.  This  is  a  cry  Fifty-six  million  dollars  Is  authorized 
But  I  am  confident  that  his  absence  from  that  we  have  been  hearing  much  about —  for  these  loans  In  fiscal  year  1971.  The 
this  body  will  be  temporary.  He  has  con-  doing  something  about — but  not  near  administration  requested  only  $21,610,- 
tributed  much  in  the  years  he  has  been  enough.  000  a  sharp  reduction  from  the  previous 
here,  in  the  very  field  about  which  we  People  are  getting  nowhere  near  the  quai-  year.  The  committee  Increased  the  re- 
are  talking  now.  He  has  been  and  is  a  '*y  °^  health  care  they  have  a  right  to  ex-  quest  by  $16,000,000,  still  far  short  of 
distinguished  member  of  the  Appropria-  P®'^*-  the  amount  authorized  and  needed, 
tions  Committee.  No  one  has  worked  any  These  are  not  my  words.  They  are  tlie  The  health  emergency  amendment 
harder  than  he  has  in  the  time  he  has  words  of  former  secretary  of  Health,  would  fiilly  fund  these  loans  programs 
served  on  the  committee.  Education,  and  Welfare.  Robert  E.  Finch,  by  increasing  the  appropriation  by  $18,- 

Coming  to  this  well  after  hearing  some  Crisis  in  health  is  not  merely  a  390,000. 
of  the  speeches  that  have  been  made  here  slogan— it  is  not  just  another  empty  Third.  Tralneeshlps  for  health  profes- 
this  afternoon  in  this  Committee  of  the  shibboleth.  sions  students.  Tralneeshlps  are  provided 
Whole,  one  would  think  one  would  come  It  is,  today,  a  striking  reality.  With-  to  selected  students  of  public  health, 
with  some  trepidation.  That  was  a  pow-  out  exception,  everyone  concerned  with,  nursing,  and  the  allied  health  professions, 
erf ul  speech  by  the  chairman  of  the  full  and  responsible  for.  the  health  of  our  Thirty-eight  million  dollars  is  author- 
Committee     on     Appropriations     (Mr.  Nation — from  President  Nixon  to  distin-  ized  for  these  tralneeshlps  in  fiscal  year 
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1971.  The  administration  requested  only 
$22,270,000,  and  the  committee  made  no 
change  in  this  request. 

The  health  emergency  amendment 
would  fully  fund  these  health  trainee- 
ship  programs  by  increasing  the  appro- 
priation by  $15,730,000. 

Fourth.  Construction  of  health  educa- 
tion facilities.  Matching  grants  are  made 
to  the  schools  of  the  health  professions 
for  construction  of  new  teaching  facili- 
ties and  for  renovation  of  existing  fa- 
cilities. At  the  beginning  of  the  current 
fiscal  year,  approximately  half  a  billion 
dollars  worth  of  construction  grant  ap- 
plications had  been  approved  by  HEW, 
but  were  unfunded  for  lack  of  money. 

A  total  of  $260  million  is  authorized 
for  these  construction  grants.  The  ad- 
ministration requested  only  $126,100,000, 
and  the  committee  made  no  change  in 
this  request. 

The  health  emergency  amendment 
would  increase  the  request  by  $100 
million. 

Fifth.  National  Heart  and  Lung  In- 
stitute. The  major  source  of  funds  for 
research  into  the  causes  and  treatment 
of  heart  disease  is  the  National  Heart 
and  Limg  Institute  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health.  Research  on  heart 
disease — still  the  major  killer  disease — 
deserves  more  financial  support  than 
provided  for  in  the  committee's  bill. 

The  National  Heart  and  Lung  Insti- 
tute h£is  an  open-ended  authorization. 
The  administration  requested  $171,747.- 
000  and  the  committee  raised  this  re- 
quest by  only  $6,732,000. 

The  health  emergency  amendment 
would  increase  this  request  by  an  addi- 
tional $15  million. 

Sixth.  Special  dental  care  projects. 
Section  510  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
authorizes  a  program  of  pilot  dental  care 
projects  for  needy  children  which  is 
aimed  at  finding  ways  to  control  dental 
disease.  The  administration  requested, 
and  the  committee  approved,  a  totally 
inadeciuate  appropriation  of  just  $180,- 
000  for  this  program. 

The  health  emergency  amendment 
would  increase  this  request  by  $6  million 

Seventh.  Hospital  construction  grants. 
The  program  of  grants  for  hospital  and 
medical  facilities  construction  and  mod- 
ernization, commonly  known  as  the 
Hill-Burton  program,  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide assistance  in  meeting  the  great  need 
for  more  hospitals  and  other  health  care 
facilities. 

The  administration  requested  only 
$89,321,000  for  the  Hill-Burton  program. 
The  committee  raised  this  request  to 
$181,521,000  by  increasing  the  amount 
for  construction  grants  and  eliminating 
the  amount  requested  for  direct  loans. 

The  health  emergency  amendment 
would  increase  the  request  for  construc- 
tion grants  by  another  $80  million,  which 
would  produce  a  total  amount  for  grants 
which  is  less  than  the  amount  appro- 
priated in  fiscal  year  1969. 

Eighth.  Community  mental  health  cen- 
ters staffing.  Community  mental  health 
centers  are  designed  to  reduce  the  um- 
ber of  patients  in  mental  hospitals  by 
emphasizing  outpatient  care  in  the  local 
community  as  a  more  effective  method  of 
treatment.  The  greatest  need  of  the  cen- 


ters is  money  to  pay  staff  during  the 
early  years  of  a  center's  existence. 

The  administration  did  not  request  an 
appropriation  adequate  to  continue  staff- 
ing grants  for  those  centers  currently  in 
operation.  Only  $60,100,000  was  re- 
quested for  this  purpose.  The  committee 
Increased  the  request  by  $20,000,000  but 
admitted  in  its  report  that  even  this 
amoimi;  would  probably  not  be  adequate 
to  keep  existing  centers  operating. 

The  health  emergency  amendment 
would  insure  that  these  centers  continue 
to  function  by  adding  another  $20,000,- 

000  for  staffing  grants. 

Ninth.  Medical  libraries  assistance. 
The  National  Library  of  Medicine  ad- 
ministers a  program  of  assistance  to 
medical  libraries  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

The  administration  requested  only  $5,- 
792,000  for  this  program  in  fiscal  year 
1971.  The  committee  did  not  change  this 
request,  despite  an  authorization  of  more 
than  $12,000,000  contained  in  the  Medi- 
cal Libraries  Assistance  Extension  Act  of 
1970  for  nonconstruction  assistance. 

The  health  emergency  amendment 
would  Increase  this  request  by  $500,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  I  will 
introduce  is  intended  to  meet  the  mini- 
mum needs  of  nine  HEW  health  pro- 
grams. These  health  programs  will  be 
listed  when  we  get  back  into  the  House. 

1  will  list  all  of  the  health  programs  and 
list  the  amoimt  of  money  requested  by 
the  administration  and  the  smiount  of 
money  provided  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Labor-HEW  and  the  amount  requested 
in  this  amendment. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  hope  when 
we  reach  that  part  of  the  bill  tomorrow 
where  this  amendment  will  be  offered, 
the  members  of  this  committee  will  rec- 
ognize the  fact  that  there  is  a  crisis  in 
health  and  that  the  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  will  support  the  effort 
to  meet  that  crisis. 

Much  has  been  printed  and  said  about 
the  "gap  in  the  health  needs  of  the  Na- 
tion." Let  us  close  this  gap.  Let  us  close 
ranks  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and 
march  down  that  aisle  with  the  knowl- 
edge and  the  satisfaction  that  we  meas- 
ured up  to  our  responsibility  to  provide 
the  manpower  and  the  programs  that 
will  bring  happier  and  healthier  tomor- 
rows for  the  people  of  this  great  land. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Yates)  . 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  time 
to  talk  about  doubletalk,  doubletalk 
from  some  of  those  on  the  Republican 
side. 

We  heard  today  from  the  minority 
leader  that  certain  Democrats,  Including 
me,  were  gxillty  of  budget  busting  and  he 
warned  against  voting  for  the  Boland 
amendments  to  increase  funds  for  vari- 
ous health  programs  In  the  HEW  ap- 
propriations bill.  Apparently  he  forgot 
the  release  put  out  by  the  National 
Republican  Congressional  Committee  on 
July  15,  1970,  only  a  few  days  ago,  which 

said: 

The  Medico  Gap 

Dr.  Roger  O.  Egeberg  is  preparing  a  re- 
quest for  the  Nlxon  Administration  for  «150 
mUllon   to   be   applied   toward   closing   the 


doctor  gap  In  America,  Scrlpps-Howard  haa 
reported.  The  newspaper  chain  conducted  a 
survey  recently  across  the  Nation  which  re- 
vealed a  serious  shortage  of  medical  care 
available  In  many  parts  of  the  country. 

The  survey  shows  a  need  for  a  crash  pro- 
gram to  Increase  the  number  of  health  work- 
ers, with  emphasis  on  doctors.  The  survey 
disclosed  that  physicians  are  over-concen- 
trated in  surburbla,  with  scarcity  In  the 
ghettos  and  rural  areas.  Many  of  the  Naclon's 
medical  coUeges  are  on  the  verge  of  bank- 
ruptcy. Medical  education  has  become  so 
costly  that  lower  Income  groups  are  being 
foreclosed  from  training  for  careers  In  med- 
ical fields. 

Dr.  Egeberg  Is  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Health  at  HEW.  The  $150  million  he  reported- 
ly wants  would  boost  financial  grants  to 
medical,  dental  nursing  and  other  health- 
related  schools.  It  would  Increase  the 
amoimts  and  numbers  of  Federal  scholar- 
ships and  loans  to  medical,  dental  and  nurs- 
ing trainees.  The  VS.  needs  50,000  more  doc- 
tors, 150,000  more  nurses,  10.000  more  den- 
tists and  thousands  of  health-care  special- 
ists. There  are  now  325,000  doctors,  100,000 
more  dentists  and  thousands  of  health -care 
specialists.  There  are  now  325.000  doctors, 
100,000  dentists,  700,000  nurses  and  3  million 
other  health-care  workers,  accordmg  to 
Scrlpps-Howard. 

The  109  medical  schools  In  operation  grad- 
uated 9,000  doctors  last  year.  Dr.  Egeberg 
wants  to  double  this  yearly  output  to  18.000. 
"If  the  Government  doesn't  help  the  medical 
schools  and  medical  students  soon,  well  have 
a  doctor  shortage  for  the  next  20  years,"  he 
warns. 

Surprisingly,  the  U.S.  Is  eighth  per  capita 
In  the  number  of  doctors,  with  Austria.  Aus- 
tralia, Denmark,  Israel,  Italy,  Russia  and 
West  Germany  ahead.  Health  officials  say 
that  "maldistribution"  Is  the  main  problem, 
with  large  areas  suffering  a  gap  in  health 
care,  and  others  having  more  than  an  ade- 
quate niimber  of  doctors.  Dr.  Egeberg  also 
wants  changes  In  the  13-year  program  now 
required  to  educate  and  train  a  doctor  The 
total  cost  of  the  present  program  runs  nearly 
$50,000  over  the  long  years  of  schooling,  in- 
ternship, mUltary  service,  medical  residency 
and  specialized  medicine. 

Dr.  Walter  C.  Bomemeler,  president  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  says  the  Gov- 
ernment should  provide  "full  scholarships 
and  maintenance"  for  Negro,  minority  and 
poor  white  students  who  want  to  become 
doctors.  He  also  advocates  ghetto  clinics  fi- 
nanced by  the  Government,  under  private 
operation. 

The  doctor  gap  was  created  under  the 
Democrats.  The  Nixon  Administration  wants 
a  program  to  close  it  up. 

Mr.  YATES.  How.  Mr.  Chairman?  How 
does  the  Nixon  administration  propose 
to  close  the  gap?  With  words?  Words 
will  not  do  it  without  dollars  to  back 
them  up;  and,  even  the  minority  leader 
knows  that  if  the  Congress  stays  within 
the  President's  budget  as  he  says  he 
wants  to  do,  neither  the  doctor  gap  nor 
the  hospital  gap  will  be  closed. 

The  Nixon  administration  and  the  mi- 
nority leader  cannot  have  It  both  ways. 
They  cannot  cling  to  the  budget's  admit- 
tedly inadequate  figures  and  still  call  for 
closing  the  health  gap. 

We  will  find  out  tomorrow  which  side 
they  choose  when  the  votes  are  taken  on 
the  bill  and  on  the  Boland  amendment. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  happy  to  add  my  support  to  the 
emergency  health  amendment.  The  $360 
million  which  the  amendment  would 
provide  may  seem  like  a  great  deal  of 
money,  but  it  is  really  a  modest  Invest- 
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ment  when  matched  against  a  medical 
bill  now  hovering  at  around  $70  billion 
a  year,  which  the  American  people  are 
paying. 

The  consequences  of  our  failure  to 
adopt  this  amendment  would  be  grievous 
Indeed.  Some  of  our  most  esteemed  pro- 
grams, for  training  sorely  needed  health 
care  personnel,  for  supporting  medical 
and  dental  schools  and  for  assisting  hos- 
pital construction,  will  suffer  needlessly. 

I  for  one  cannot  imderstand  the  logic 
in  refusing  to  fund,  in  full,  these  essen- 
tial and  basically  noncontroversial  pro- 
grams. Take  traineeships  and  loans  for 
students  of  the  health  professions. 
E^'erybody  agrees  we  have  a  critical 
shortage  of  qualified  health  manpower; 
here's  our  opportunity  to  do  something 
to  rectify  the  shortage  Mr.  Boland's 
amendment  would  simply  raise  the  ap- 
propriations for  the  two  programs  to  the 
authorized  level  of  $94  million,  surely  a 
sound  move  in  these  diflQcult  times. 

Other  programs  which  the  amendment 
would  help  are  equally  meritorious.  Our 
medical  schools  are  in  trouble,  and  the 
amendment  would  respond  to  this  prob- 
lem by  adding  $104.8  million  to  the 
$150.7  million  recommended  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee  for  institu- 
tional support  of  these  schools.  Again, 
the  ultimate  purpose  of  these  grants  is  to 
increase  the  output  of  health  profes- 
sionals by  rescuing  the  schools  from 
financial  distress  and  improving  the 
caliber  of  the  instruction  they  offer. 

The  House  has  just  expressed  its  own 
stanch  support  for  the  Hill-Burton  Act 
for  aiding  hospital  construction,  by  de- 
cisively overriding  a  Presidential  veto  of 
legislation  extending  this  popular  pro- 
gram. The  emergency  health  amendment 
offers  a  logical  sequel  to  the  override 
action,  by  adding  $80  million  to  bring 
the  Hill-Burton  funding  in  this  bill  to 
$261.5  million — still  less  than  the  amount 
we  appropriated  for  fiscal  1969. 

I  should  like  to  include  at  this  point  a 
letter  sent  last  night  by  10  members  of 
the  Commerce  Committee  to  all  House 
Democrats,  as  part  of  the  effort  to  rally 
support  for  the  emergency  health 
amendment: 

Washington,  D.C,  July  21. 1970. 

Dear  Coixeague  ;  As  members  of  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee, 
which  Is  responsible  for  authorizing  legisla- 
tion m  the  field  of  health,  we  are  vitally  con- 
cerned about  full  funding  for  our  he  u 
manpower  programs. 

It  Is  our  understanding  that  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  has  recommended  more 
funds  for  student  loans  than  the  Administra- 
tion requested,  but  no  additional  funds  for 
the  schools  of  the  health  professions  and 
nursing,  except  $2.7  million  to  continue  aid 
to  schools  of  veterinary  medicine. 

The  emergency  In  funding  for  our  health 
manpower  schools  is  grave,  and  Is  worsening 
every  day.  We  should  act  now  to  meet  this 
crisis. 

An  "Emergency  Health  Amendment"  will 
be  offered  by  Congressman  Edward  Boland  to 
the  Labor-HEW  Appropriations  bill,  sched- 
uled to  come  to  the  floor  today.  The  amend- 
ment calls  for  greater  funds  for  health  man- 
power programs,  as  well  as  increases  for  Hill- 
Burton   grants,   Community  Mental   Health 


Centers,  and  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  We  support  that  amendment,  and 
hope  you  will  also. 

Sincerely, 
Samuel  N.  Priedel,  John  E.  Moss,  Lionel 

Van  Deerlin,  Fred  B.  Rooney,  John  M. 

Murphy,  Brock  Adams,  Richard  L.  Ot- 

tlnger,  W.  3.  "Bill"  Stuckey.  Robert  O. 

Tieman.  Richardson  Preyer. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  make  it  known  my  full  support  of 
the  emergency  health  amendment  which 
would  provide  $350.6  million  to  help  meet 
our  Nation's  grave  health  crisis.  This  ap- 
propriation would  specifically  aid  medical 
schools  and  will  be  very  helpful  in  the 
attempt  to  bridge  our  deficiency  of  52,000 
doctors  in  the  country. 

Time  and  again,  we  have  failed  the 
medical  schools  and  their  dedicated 
faculties.  We  liave  demanded  of  them 
herculean  tasks  and  given  them  only 
minimal  support.  We  have  demanded  of 
them  increases  in  their  enrollments,  aid 
to  disadvantaged  people  in  rural  and  ur- 
ban areas,  and  higher  quality  health  care 
and  services.  Moreover,  we  have  de- 
manded of  them  all  this  but  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  their  cries  for  financial  assistance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  only  approxi- 
mately three  active  medical  doctors  for 
every  2.000  people,  while  the  Soviet  Union 
has  five  doctors  per  same  number  of 
people. 

Our  Nation  deserves  better  care  than 
this.  But  the  only  way  to  achieve  a  more 
realistic  ratio  and  every  improving  care 
is  to  enable  the  medical  schools  to  train 
more  doctors.  For  this,  they  need  our 
help.  That  is  why  Congress  must  give  its 
full  support  to  this  Important  legislation. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  De- 
partments of  Labor  and  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies 
appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  year  1971 
would  appropriate  $18.82  billion.  While 
the  amount  is  $2.32  billion  over  last 
year's  level,  increases  in  uncontrollable 
programs  such  as  grants  to  States  and 
trust  funds  account  for  $1.7  billion  of  the 
higher  figure. 

In  the  area  of  health  care  the  bill  is 
woefully  inadequate.  Fortunately,  the 
committee  saw  fit  to  increase  the  requests 
by  the  administration  for  health  pro- 
grams such  as  Hill-Burton  construction, 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  and 
mental  health  programs.  However,  even 
with  the  committee  Increases,  the  legis- 
lation falls  far  short  for  providing  the 
much-needed  funds  to  respond  to  the 
Nation's  health  crisis. 

Therefore,  I  support  the  "emergency 
health  amendments"  adding  $360.5  mil- 
lion for  medical  construction,  health 
training  programs,  the  National  Heart 
and  Lung  Institute,  the  special  children's 
dental  program,  medical  student  loans, 
and  community  mental  health  centers.  I 
urge  all  our  colleagues  to  support  this 
worthwhile  amendment.  Overwhelming 
support  by  the  House  for  adequate  health 
funds  would  demonstrate  a  concern  for 
the  welfare  of  our  citizens — a  concern 
which  takes  priority  over  wasteful  and 
unnecessary  spending  for  programs  like 
the  SST  and  NASA. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  18516 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  fol- 
lowing sums  are  appropriated,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, for  the  Dei>artments  of  Labor,  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related 
agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1971,  and  for  other  purposes,  namely: 

TITLE   I— DEPARTMENT   OP  LABOR 

Manpower  Administration 
manpowhm  development  and  training 

activities 
For  exF>enses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962,  as 
amended  (42  U.S.C.  2571-2620),  $744,494,000 
to  remain  available  until  June  30,  1972. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  HoLiFiELD,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  (H.R.  18515)  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  re- 
lated agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971,  and  for  other  purposes, 
had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  during  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  H.R. 
18515  and  to  include  extraneous  mate- 
rial. 

The  SPEAIOER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


POSTPONEMENT  OF  WHEAT 
REFERENDUM 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up  House 
Resolution  1148  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  1148 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  3978)  to 
extend  the  time  for  conducting  the  referen- 
dum with  respect  to  the  national  marketing 
quota  for  wheat  for  the  marketing  year  be- 
ginning July  1,  1971.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equal- 
ly divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  the  bill  shall  be  read 
for  amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
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to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
California,  Mr.  Sisk,  is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Latta)  pending  which  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1148 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate  for  consideration  of  S.  3978 
to  extend  the  time  for  conducting  the 
referendum  with  respect  to  the  national 
marketing  quota  for  wheat  for  the  mar- 
keting year  beginning  July  1, 1971. 

Under  the  present  law,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  is  required  to  hold  a  mar- 
keting quota  referendum  no  later  than 
August  1,  1970. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  new  farm  leg- 
islation to  replace  the  expiring  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  is  expected  to  be  re- 
ported at  an  early  date,  it  is  felt  that  a 
postponement  of  the  referendum  is  de- 
sirable. If  the  referendum  were  to  be  held 
and  then  new  farm  legislation  enacted, 
there  would  be  a  waste  of  time,  effort, 
and  money. 

The  purpose  of  S.  3978  is  to  authorize 
the  Secretai-y  to  postpone  the  conducting 
of  a  national  referendum  on  the  1971 
wheat  program.  He  could  conduct  the 
referendum  not  later  than  the  earlier  of 
two  dates:  30  days  after  adjouiTonent 
sine  die  of  the  second  session  of  the  Con- 
gress; or  October  15,  1970.  Thus  he  would 
be  free  to  set  a  date  earlier  than  October 
15  if  he  felt  that  no  new  legislation  were 
possible  and  that  such  action  were 
needed  in  order  to  give  wheat  farmers 
greater  certainty  in  planning  for  their 
1971  crop. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1148  in  order  that  the 
bill  may  be  considered.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with 
the  statement  just  made  by  my  friend 
and  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Sisk),  concerning  this  rule, 
and  this  bill,  but  I  hasten  to  point  out 
that  I  am  not  too  happy  with  the  action 
of  the  committee  so  far  as  setting  the 
date  of  October  15,  1970,  or  30  days  after 
the  adjournment  sine  die  of  the  second 
session  of  the  91st  Congress,  for  the  hold- 
ing of  this  referendum.  As  was  pointed 
out  to  the  Committee  on  Rules,  in  the 
winter  wheat  areas  they  will  be  sowing 
their  wheat  long  before  October  15.  In 
Ohio  we  usually  sow  our  wheat  some  time 
around  September  20  or  September  25. 
This  referendum  could  be  held  as  late  as 
October  15,  when  some  of  this  wheat  or 
most  of  the  wheat  in  Ohio  and  in  many 
other  wheat  areas  would  be  in  the 
ground,  and  these  farmers  would  be 
forced  then  to  tear  up  their  fields. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  re- 
port to  the  House  that  I  read  on  the  wire 
today  that  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture has  tentatively  agreed  on  a  farm 
bill,  and  they  hope  to  agree  tomorrow. 
That  would  do  away  with  the  necessity 
for  this  wheat  referendum,  and  my  res- 
ervation about  the  date  would  no  longer 
apply. 

For  this  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
the  rule,  and  I  support  the  bill  with  the 
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hope  that  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
will  follow  through  tomorrow  and  report 
out  a  farm  bill. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
'    The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  (S.  3978)  to 
extend  the  time  for  conducting  the  refer- 
endum with  respect  to  the  national  mar- 
keting quota  for  wheat  for  the  market- 
ing year  beginning  July  1,  1971,  be  con- 
sidered in  the  House  as  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  3978 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
336  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  "Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  hereof  the  ref- 
erendum with  respect  to  the  national  mar- 
keting quota  for  wheat  for  the  marketing 
year  beginning  July  1,  1971,  may  be  con- 
ducted not  later  than  the  earlier  of  the  fol- 
lowing: (1)  thirty  days  after  adjournment 
sine  die  of  the  second  session  of  the  Ninety- 
first  Congress;  or  (2)  October  15,  1970." 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  true  that  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  today  did 
reach  a  tentative  agreement  on  a  general 
farm  bill  and  also  on  a  provision  which 
would  establish  a  limitation  on  individual 
payments. 

The  Washington  Post  in  reporting  this 
event  this  morning  was  In  error,  however, 
in  describing  the  limitation  as  a  limita- 
tion at  $55,000  per  farm.  As  I  understand 
the  agreement,  it  would  be  at  $55,000  per 
crop,  and  dealing  with  the  three  major 
crops  in  the  bill — feed  grains,  wheat, 
and  cotton,  and  If  that  in  fact  is  the 
case  the  limitation  in  reality  Is  not  $55,- 

000  per  farm  but  at  least  $165,000  per 
farm. 

I  do  not  view  that  as  a  responsible  limi- 
tation on  payments  which  this  bill  sets 
and  if  a  responsible  limitation  on  pay- 
ments is  not  accepted  when  the  general 
farm  bill  is  before  the  House,  I  think  the 
prospects  for  enactment  of  a  general 
farm  bill  this  year  may  indeed  be  rather 
dim.  If  this  should  not  occur,  then  there 
would  be  a  delay  in  the  wheat  ref  erendimi 
that  we  are  voting  on  today,  and  which 

1  oppose.  It  would  be  a  grave  injustice  to 
the  wheat  farmers. 

:.Ir.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  YATES.  How  does  this  statement 
that  the  gentleman  just  made  relate  to 
the  limitation  recently  passed  in  the 
Senate  of  $20,000  per  farm? 

Mr.   FINDLEY.  I  would  say   to   the 


gentleman  that  the  limitation  pro%1ded 
in  the  Senate  action  on  the  appropria- 
tion bill  for  agriculture  is  at  a  proper 
and  responsible  level,  which  Is  $20,000 
per  farm  and  at  the  proper  time,  if  I  am 
recognized  for  that  purpose,  I  will  seek 
to  amend  the  limitation  pro\1ded  In  the 
general  farm  bill  to  bring  It  down  to  the 
$20,000  level. 

Mr.  YATES.  How  does  It  pertain  to 
the  present  bill  now  imder  consideration? 
Is  it  related  and  does  It  relate  in  any 
way  to  the  present  bill— that  is,  the 
$20,000  limitation? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  No,  It  is  not.  It  Is  not 
in  the  bill  at  the  present  time,  but  I  hope 
It  win  be  before  it  is  enacted. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  this  morn- 
ing acted  to  insure  prompt  action  on  new 
farm  legislation.  This  action  has  a  direct 
influence  on  House  consideration  of  S. 
3978,  a  resolution  passed  Jime  19  by  the 
Senate  postponing  the  wheat  referendum 
scheduled  for  July  27-31  until  October 
15  or  30  days  after  adjournment,  which- 
ever comes  first. 

A  referendum  of  wheat  farmers  forc- 
ing a  choice  between  two  mediocre  farm 
programs  would  create  unnecessary  fric- 
tion and  division  in  rural  America.  In 
addition,  the  USDA  has  estimated  the 
cost  of  conducting  a  referendum  at  $2 
million.  This  money  should  be  applied  to 
improve  farm  income  and  save  the  family 
farm  operation  rather  than  conduct  a 
divisive  farm  vote. 

I  urge  favorable  consideration  of  S. 
3978  to  give  the  USDA  the  authority  to 
delay  the  wheat  referendum.  A  referen- 
dum will  likely  not  be  necessary  since 
new  farm  legislation  should  be  enacted 
during  this  session  of  Congress.  We  do 
not  need  an  unnecessary  expenditure  of 
$2  million  and  a  controversial  and  un- 
necessary vote  in  rural  America  during 
these  most  divisive  times. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  CLERK  TO  RECEIVE 
MESSAGES  FROM  THE  SENATE 
AND  THE  SPEAKER  TO  SIGN  ANY 
ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  DULY  PASSED 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  adjournment  of  the  House  until 
noon  Wednesday,  July  22,  the  Clerk  be 
authorized  to  receive  messages  from  the 
Senate  and  that  the  Speaker  be  author- 
ized to  sign  any  enrolled  bills  and  joint 
resolutions  duly  passed  by  the  two  Houses 
and  found  truly  enrolled. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


JIM   G.   LUCAS,   GREAT  REPORTER, 
DIES  IN  WASHINGTON 

(Mr.  EDMONDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter.) 
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Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Okla- 
homa lost  one  of  its  finest  native  sons 
and  the  Nation  lost  one  of  its  greatest 
newsmen  last  night. 

Jim  G.  Lucas,  a  smalltown  boy  who 
won  immortal  fame  as  a  Marine  combat 
correspondent  in  World  War  11,  and 
who  went  on  to  become  one  of  the  world's 
most  respected  war  correspondents  as  a 
reporter  for  the  Scrlpps- Howard  news- 
papers, died  last  night  at  the  veterans 
hospital  here  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Jim  Lucas  was  a  newsman  who  covered 
war  as  the  GI  saw  it  and  the  GI  fought 
It.  From  the  beaches  of  Tarawa  to  the 
Jungles  of  Korea  and  the  rice  paddles  of 
Vietnam,  he  worked  alongside  America's 
fighting  men  and  told  their  story  with 
fidelity,  bravery,  and  Integrity. 

Prom  his  starting  days  as  a  reporter 
for  the  Muskogee  Daily  Phoenix,  Jim 
Lucas  was  a  man  who  believed  in  going 
where  the  action  was. 

As  a  reporter  for  the  Tulsa  Tribune, 
he  became  one  of  Oklahoma's  best  known 
newsmen.  In  later  years,  with  Scripps- 
Howard,  he  was  the  acknowledged  suc- 
cessor to  Ernie  P>'Ie  and  one  of  America's 
most  honored  reporters. 

In  today's  edition  of  the  Washington 
Daily  News  there  appears  an  editorial 
under  the  title  of  "Jim  G.  Lucas,"  part  of 
which  reads  as  follows: 

Jim  Lucas  was  a  great  reporter  with  a  rare 
gift  for  chronicling  the  miseries  and  Joys, 
heroism  and  humdriim  of  the  life  of  the 
American  soldier  on  the  front  lines  In  three 
wars. 

Thousands  upon  thousands  of  ex-GI's  will 
long  remember  him  from  the  clips  of  his 
stories  they  have  pasted  In  their  scrapbooks. 

American  servicemen  all  over  the 
world,  who  knew  him  as  a  friend,  will 
Join  in  mourning  this  brave  Oklahoman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks  the  full  text  of  the  editorial : 
Jim  O.  Lucas 

One  of  many  amazing  things  about 
Scrlpps-Howard  War  Correspondent  Jim  O. 
Lucas  wa«  that  a  lifetime  of  witnessing  and 
writing  about  the  tragedy  of  wars  left  him 
without  a  trace  of  Inner  hardness  or  cyni- 
cism. 

He  was.  until  the  end,  what  one  speaker 
•aid  of  him  years  ago  In  bestowing  upon  him 
some  particular  medal:  "A  truly  modest 
man — an  old  Marine  with  a  soft  heart." 

And  he  could,  and  did,  write  with  the  best 
of  the  Journalists  of  any  era. 

He  undoubtedly  saw  more  combat  than 
any  newspaperman  In  U.S.  history.  He 
•eemed  to  be  always  at  the  front — until  age 
and  a  long,  losing  bout  with  cancer  cauaed 
him  to  return  from  Vietnam  three  years  ago 
for  the  last  time.  When,  for  example,  Oen. 
Omar  Bradley  at  a  Washington  banquet  in 
1953  awarded  Jim  In  glowing  terma  the 
VTWs  Oold  Medal  for  conveying  the  feel 
of  the  battlefleld  In  his  stories.  Jim  was  on 
the  frontllnes  In  Korea.  When  he  was 
awarded  the  1964  Pulitzer  Prlae  for  his  hu- 
man Interest  stories  from  Korea,  he  already 
was  In  Hanoi  covering  still  another  war  (He 
was  m  Hanoi  when  Ho  (3hl  Mlnh's  troops 
took  over  North  Vietnam.) 

Sun,  26  years  of  frontline  reporting  In 
three  major  wars  never  shook  his  beUef  In 
the  worth  of  the  Individual,  the  value  of 
life,  or  the  love  of  country. 

He  never  married.  He  loved  young  people 
and  there  are  countless  stories  of  his  help  to 
the    young,   particularly   young  newspaper- 


men on  their  first  assignment  to  a  war  zone. 
He  could,  and  did,  oratorlcally  wave  his 
country's  flag  at  the  slightest  provocation. 

Jim  Lucas  was  a  great  reporter  with  a  rare 
gift  for  chronicling  the  miseries  and  Joys, 
heroism  and  humdrum  of  the  life  of  the 
American  soldier  on  the  frontllnes  In  three 
wars. 

Thousands  upon  thousands  of  ex-OIs  will 
long  remember  him  from  the  clips  of  his 
stories  they  have  pasted  In  their  scrapbooks. 

Scores  of  young  newspapermen  In  the  fu- 
ture, we  are  sure,  will  be  studying  his  work 
and  seeking  to  emulate  It — Just  as  has  been 
true  In  the  case  of  Jim's  predecessor,  Ernie 
Pyle. 

For  those  of  us  In  Scrlpps-Howard,  It  has 
been  an  exceptionally  rare  privilege  to  have 
worked  with  Jim  Lucas. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 
colleague  in  what  he  had  said  about  our 
late  friend  Jim  Lucas,  who  was  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  constituents  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Edmond- 

SON). 

Mr.  Spsaker,  Jim  Lucas  knew  where 
the  news  was,  went  and  got  It  regardless 
of  how  dangerous  or  how  tough  the  un- 
dertaking, and  I  doubt  that  many  re- 
porters have  covered  the  war  in  Vietnam 
as  closely,  as  thoroughly  and  over  as  long 
a  period  of  time  as  did  Jim  Lucas. 

He  was  truly  on  instinctive  and  great 
natural  reporter.  America  has  lost  one 
of  its  finest  newsmen. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
for  his  comments. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  guess  I 
knew  Jim  Lucas  about  as  well  as  any 
Member  in  the  Capitol.  He  was  a  marine 
at  heart.  He  covered  the  battlefronts  as 
a  marine  GI  would  cover  it.  He  was  loved 
by  everyone  who  wore  the  uniform.  He 
was  intense  in  his  patriotism  and  he  was 
as  intense  in  his  reporting  the  truth  to 
the  American  people,  regardless  of  how 
they  took  it.  He  was  an  honorable  re- 
porter, a  great  American  and  a  great 
credit  to  his  profession. 

Mr.  Speaker,  now  that  Jim  Lucas  has 
gone,  a  great  American,  a  great  Ameri- 
can Journalist  has  left  this  scene  and 
he  will  be  missed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  applaud  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
EDMONDSON)  for  What  he  has  said  about 
the  late  Jim  Lucas  and  I  wholeheartedly 
Join  in  the  sentiments  which  he  has 
spoken  so  well.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
jaelding. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  for  his  kind  remarks. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  my 
colleague  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  colleague  from  Okla- 
homa. 

(Mr.  BELCHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  include  an  editorial.) 


Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  Join  my  colleague  in  paying  tribute 
to  Jim  Lucas.  He  was  not  only  a  great 
reporter  but  he  was  a  great  fellow  and 
certainly  was  a  dear  friend  of  mine. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at  this  point  an 
editorial  entitled  "Jim  Lucas  Dies  Here" : 
Famed  Wab  Rkportkr:  Jim  Lucas  Dies  Here 
Jim  O.  Lucas,  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  war 
correspondent  for  the  Scrlpps-Howard  News- 
papers, died  early  today  of  abdominal  can- 
cer In  the  Veterans  Hospital  here.  He  was  56. 
Mr.  Lucas  began  his  war  reporting  career  as 
a  Marine  combat  correspondent  In  the  Pacific 
Islands  campaigns  of  World  War  11. 

For  the  next  quarter  century.  In  dis- 
patches datellned  around  the  globe,  his  ac- 
counts of  the  heroism  and  agony  and  tedium 
of  war  gained  him  recognition  as  America's 
best  known  war  reporter  since  Ernie  Pyle,  also 
of  Scrlpps-Howard  Newspapers  and  one-time 
managing  editor  of  The  Washington  Dally 
News. 

A  versatile  writer  who  covered  many  other 
types  of  stories,  Mr.  Lucas  died  three  days 
before  publication  of  his  latest  book,  a 
biography  of  Vice  President  Splro  T.  Agnew. 
But  the  assignment  he  most  desired  was 
that  which  brought  him  to  the  frontllnes. 
and  to  the  side  of  those  he  respected  above  all 
others,  American  QIs.  Mr.  Lucas  possibly  saw 
more  actual  combat  and  more  of  the  maimed 
and  dead  of  war  than  any  other  newspaper- 
man m  U.S.  history. 

His  period  of  front-line  reporting  spanned 
25  years,  including  World  War  II  in  the 
Pacific,  and  the  wars  In  Korea  and  Vietnam. 
Many  in  his  profession  believed  him  to  be 
the  greatest  since  Ernie  Pyle  In  his  ability  to 
write  with  compassion  and  understanding 
about  the  American  soldier,  sailor  or  marine 
In  battle.  He  was  twice  the  recipient  of  the 
Ernie  Pyle  Award  for  writing  in  the  Ernie 
Pyle  tradition,  the  only  newspaperman  to  be 
so  honored. 

Only  once  was  he  wounded  and  that  lightly 
by  a  piece  of  shrapnel  over  the  eye  near  Da 
Nang  in  Vietnam  In  1964. 

He  believed  that  the  "fantastic  luck" 
which  had  carried  him  safely  through  so 
many  battles  and  flreflghts  would  stand  by 
him  m  his  bout  with  cancer  which  began 
with  a  major  intestinal  operation  a  year  ago. 
But  such  was  not  to  be. 

scoop  IN  PAcrnc 

Mr.  Lucas  first  acquired  Journalistic  fame 
at  the  bloody  and  epic  Battle  of  Tarawa  In 
the  Pacific  In  late  1943.  His  story,  written  as 
a  Marine  combat  correspondent,  was  the  first 
out  and  for  three  days  was  the  only  word  the 
outside  world  had.  It  was  on  Tarawa  that  he 
received  a  battlefield  promotion  from  master 
sergeant  to  second  lieutenant  and  a  Bronze 
Star.  His  story  produced  for  him  the  National 
Headllners  Award  for  the  best  combat  re- 
porting of  1943.  He  was  listed  as  dead  for  a 
brief  time  on  Tarawa.  The  dead  Marine 
turned  out  to  be  another  combat  corre- 
spondent who  was  wearing  Jim's  shirt. 

In  all.  he  made  eight  D-day  landings  with 
the  Marines  in  the  Pacific  In  World  War  II. 
Battles  In  which  he  participated  included 
Guadalcanal  and  Iwo  Jlma. 

After  VJ  Day.  many  newspaper  organiza- 
tions bid  for  his  services.  He  Joined  the 
Scrlpps-Howard  Newspaper  Alliance  in 
Washington  and  became  that  bureau's  mili- 
tary correspondent. 

He  covered  the  first  atomic  bomb  test  at 
Bikini  and  in  1947  went  with  the  late  Adm. 
Richard  E.  Byrd  to  the  South  Pole. 

He  went  to  the  front  lines  at  the  start  of 
the  Korean  War  and  spent  26  of  that  con- 
flict's 36  months  in  Korea,  being  present  at 
the  end  of  the  fighting.  His  reporting  from 
Korea  (which  included  making  17  B17 
bomber  runs  over  North  Korea)    won  him 
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the  Pulitzer  Prize  In  1954,  as  well  as  his  first 
Ernie  Pyle  award  and  a  flock  of  other  hon- 
ors— Including  the  George  Polk  Memorial 
Award,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars'  Omar 
Bradley  Gold  Medal  and  the  Marine  Corps 
Reserve  Officers'  Association's  "Not  for  Self 
But  for  Country"  award. 

After  the  Korean  Armistice,  he  went  to 
then  French  Indochina  to  cover  the  French 
war  with  the  Viet  Mlnh,  and  was  based  for 
18  months  In  Hanoi.  He  was  In  Hanoi  when 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  forces  marched  In  to  take 
over  the  city. 

After  the  Indochina  armistice,  he  went  to 
Goa  to  report  on  hostilities  between  the 
Portuguese  and  Indians.  He  went  to  Lebanon 
when  President  Elsenhower  sent  In  the  Ma- 
rines and  Army  paratroops  in  1958  and  liked 
to  remember  that  episode  as  "the  only  war  I 
ever  covered  from  an  alr-condltloned  hotel 
room  and  dressed  for  dinner  every  night." 

In  1959  he  spent  several  months  in  Viet- 
nam and  In  January,  1964 — before  the  big 
American  buildup — stationed  himself  at 
Can  Tho,  in  the  Mekong  Delta  of  South  Viet- 
nam, for  the  first  of  several  tours  that  were 
to  constitute  coverage  of  his  last  war. 

WENT   ON    PATROLS 

When  U.S.  Marines  poured  into  Da  Nang. 
Mr.  Lucas  shifted  the  base  of  his  operations 
there  and  continued  the  type  of  reporting 
which  won  for  him  his  second  Ernie  Pyle 
award.  Even  tho  then  past  60,  he  continued 
to  go  on  patrols  and  stay  up  all  night  when 
events  demanded,  as  when  the  Reds  over- 
ran the  A  Shau  Valley. 

He  returned  to  the  United  States  In  the 
summer  of  1967,  hopeful  of  returning  to  Viet- 
nam despite  the  fact  he  was  53  "and  young- 
sters could  do  my  Job  better."  But  health 
never  permitted  a  return.  A  book  of  his 
Vietnam  columns,  "Dateline:  Vietnam,"  was 
published  In  the  summer  of  1966  and  sold 
well. 

Early  this  spring  he  took  vacation  time  to 
write  a  biography  of  Vice  President  Splro  T. 
Agnew.  It  is  being  published  by  Universal 
Publishing  Co.  of  New  York  and  was  re- 
viewed In  this  newspaper  last  Friday. 

Mr.  Lucas  was  bom  June  22, 1914.  in  Checo- 
tah,  Okla.  His  father  died  when  he  was  young 
and  he  was  forced  because  of  lack  of  finances 
to  cut  short  his  education  at  the  University  of 
Missouri.  His  first  newspaper  Job  was  with 
the  Muskogee,  Okla.  Dally  Phoenix.  After  a 
stint  as  a  reporter  for  the  Tulsa  Tribune,  he 
enlisted  In  the  Marines  In  1942. 

NEVER    MARRIED 

He  never  married,  but  once  (after  World 
War  n)  was  engaged  to  a  Wave  lieutenant. 
The  story  around  his  home  office  was  that 
the  romance  went  on  the  rocks  because  the 
weekend  he  was  to  visit  her  parents  In  up- 
state New  Tork  an  emergency  assignment 
came  up.  The  flancee  Is  supposed  to  have 
said:  "It's  the  office  or  me."  Mr.  Lucas  took 
the  assignment. 

His  apartment  In  an  Alexandria  hlghrise 
was  literally  filled  with  awards,  scrolls  and 
testimonials.  One  picture  shows  one  ol  the 
highlights  of  his  life:  President  Lyndon 
Johnson  In  September,  1966.  introducing  him 
to  100  Congressmen  LBJ  had  called  In  for 
Mr.  Lucas  to  brief  on  Vietnam.  It  was  the 
only  time  President  Johnson  asked  a  news- 
man to  give  such  a  briefing.  Mr.  Lucas  was 
given  a  standing  ovation  at  the  close  of  his 
remarks. 

He  was  an  excellent  public  speaker  and 
made  scores  of  addresses  thruout  the  coun- 
try over  the  years  before  groups  of  all  kinds. 

He  Is  survived  by  a  sister,  Mrs.  Mary  Moore 
of  Bowie,  a  brother,  J.  Bob  Lucas,  state  capl- 
tol  reporter  In  Oklahoma  City  for  the  Tulsa 
Tribune,  a  niece.  Mrs.  Beth  Marshall  of  Tor- 
rance, Calif.,  and  a  nephew.  Peter  W.  Hudson 
of  Silver  Spring. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  not  yet  com- 
plete. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  during  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  life  and 
service  of  Jim  Lucas. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LET  US  PUT  THE  "TIGER  CAGES" 
AT  CON  SON  PRISON  IN  PROPER 
PERSPECTIVE 

(Mr.  BIAGGI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  current 
furor  in  this  body  over  the  "discovery" 
of  the  so-called  tiger  cages  at  Con  Son 
prison  is  somewhat  out  of  focus,  but 
nevertheless  necessary. 

First,  let  me  say  that  atrocities  of  any 
kind,  whether  performed  by  ally  or 
enemy,  must  be  condemned.  And  surely 
if  the  Con  Bon  prison  conditions  are  as 
bad  as  the  reports  of  two  of  our  col- 
leagues and  others  suggest,  I  condemn 
the  situation  loudly  and  vehemently,  and 
demand  that  Immediate  action  be  taken 
to  correct  the  injustice. 

And  let  me  also  add  an  "I  told  you  so," 
to  my  statement  made  at  the  time  this 
body  approved  the  sending  of  an  inves- 
tigating committee  to  South  Vietnam. 

In  voting  for  the  resolution.  I  had 
cautioned  that  it  was  Imperative  that 
the  group  take  ample  time  to  gather  facts 
and  information  prior  to  their  departure 
in  order  to  make  their  Journey  more 
meaningful  and  productive.  Obviously, 
the  gentlemen  from  California  (Mr. 
Hawkins)  and  Tennessee  (Mr.  Ander- 
son) had  a  good  supply  of  information 
on  the  "tiger  cages"  £ind  successfiJly 
sought  them  out. 

However,  let  us  not  confuse  the  Con 
Son  prison  situation  with  that  of  the 
POW  camps  in  North  Vietnam.  If  I  may,  I 
would  like  to  put  the  whole  matter  In 
perspective. 

First,  the  South  Vietnamese  maintain 
separate  prison  camps  for  POW's,  which 
are  operated  according  to  the  Geneva 
accords  and  are  open  to  Inspection  by 
international  bodies  such  as  the  Red 
Cross.  North  Vietnam — which  has  signed 
the  Geneva  accords — has  repeatedly  re- 
fused to  let  the  International  Red  Cross 
inspect  their  prisoner-of-war  camps. 

Second,  the  South  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment has  not  exactly  been  hiding  the 
Con  Son  prison.  If  an  Associated  Press 
wire  service  report  dated  July  15  can  be 
believed,  the  International  Red  Cross 
has  inspected  the  prison  three  times  in 
the  last  year  and  a  half,  and  in  a  "sharply 
worded"  report  declared  the  conditions 
unsatisfactory  and  made  recommenda- 
tions for  improvement. 

Third,  In  my  Investigations  of  stock- 
ades on  U.S.  military  bases,  I  have  found 
many  appalling  conditions  that  are  Just 
as  despicable  as  those  at  Con  Son  prison. 
Likewise,  the  American  press — particu- 
larly columnist  Jack  Anderson — has  re- 
vealed horrifying  conditions  In  many  of 
our  State  penitentiaries. 


However,  none  of  this  is  meant  to 
excuse  the  existence  of  the  Con  Son 
tiger  cages.  It  is  meant  only  to  put  it 
into  perspective.  I  would  welcome  an 
investigation  of  the  situation,  but  I  won- 
der whether  it  is  wise  for  the  Congress 
to  request  such  an  investigation  by  the 
executive  branch  at  this  time. 

I  rather  feel,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
should  await  the  results  of  investiga- 
tions being  conducted  by  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Saigon  government  and 
also  by  our  counterparts  in  the  Vietnam- 
ese Congress.  The  International  Red 
Cross  has  also  promised  to  make  an- 
other investigation  later  this  year. 

Further,  let  us  see  if  President  Thieu 
carries  out  his  promise,  reported  last 
week,  to  destroy  the  tiger  cages. 

Hopefully,  repwrts  of  all  investigations 
wiU  be  made  public  and  will  reflect  the 
positive  action  of  the  Saigon  government 
to  rid  Con  Son  of  any  inhuman  condi- 
tions. If.  however,  they  reveal  that  no 
action  has  been  taken,  then  it  would  be 
advisable  for  the  U.S.  government  to 
reconsider  its  AID  policies  which  help 
finance  some  of  the  prison  programs  in 
South  Vietnam. 

In  the  mefuitime,  I  think  our  investiga- 
tive efforts  would  be  well  spent  on  U.S. 
military  and  civilian  prisons  here  at 
home. 

Let  us  remember  that  when  the  Com- 
munist threat  in  South  Vietnam  esca- 
lated the  United  States  manifested 
its  "only  we  can  do  it  right"  attitude  and 
took  over  the  war.  That  has  been  proven 
unsuccessful.  This  time  let  us  let  the 
Saigon  government  correct  its  own  pris- 
on deficiencies  with  oxir  help  if  it  is  asked 
for. 

It  is  a  bit  presumptuous  of  this  body  to 
expect  a  democracy  of  less  than  a  decade 
to  exhibit  model  penal  Institutions  when 
this  democracy  of  almost  two  centuries 
stands  shamefaced  on  the  issue  of  penal 
reform. 


NO-KNOCK:   A  PROVISION  BY  ANY 
OTHER  NAME 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  along 
with  other  concerned  Americans,  deplore 
the  passage  by  the  House  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  crime  bill  with  its  no- 
knock  provision.  There  was  a  suggestion 
this  very  morning  by  Attorney  General 
John  MitcheU  that  the  name  "no-knock" 
be  changed.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  sub- 
stance of  this  clause  remains  unchanged, 
then  it  will  continue  to  pose  a  grave  and 
direct  threat  to  the  freedoms  of  the 
American  people.  It  also  will  open  the 
door  to  further  incursions  in  the  future. 

The  citizens  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia must  be  guaranteed  security  in  their 
homes.  They  should  not  be  subject  to 
Intrusion  of  any  sort  without,  at  least, 
the  courtesy  of  a  knock  on  the  door. 

The  fourth  amendment  to  the  Conrti- 
tution  protects  "the  right  of  the  people 
to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses, 
papers,  and  effects  against  unreasonable 
searches  and  seizures."  The  Founding 
Fathers  adopted  this  amendment  be- 
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cause  they  remembered  how  t±ie  British 
troops  had  abused  the  rights  of  the 
American  colonists.  They  remembered 
how  the  English  troops  had  entered 
colonial  homes  without  warning — armed 
with  guns  rather  than  with  writs.  They 
remembered  how  the  troops  had  seized 
the  personal  belongings  of  colonists  and 
often  took  the  colonists  themselves  into 
custody.  The  fourth  amendment  was 
adopted  so  that  such  practices  would  not 
continue. 

Yet  the  present  no-knock  provision  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  crime  bill  di- 
rectly contradicts  the  fourth  amend- 
ment. It  permits  the  government  to  do 
exactly  what  the  fourth  amendment 
was  designed  to  prohibit.  It  makes  the 
American  people,  and  in  particular  the 
residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
vulnerable  to  abuse  by  the  police. 

Of  course,  we  must  also  consider  the 
safety  of  our  Nation's  police  forces.  Our 
law  oflQcers  would  be  placed  in  grave  peril 
were  they  to  break  into  homes  without 
announcing  that  they  were  law  officers.  I 
know  I  woiUd  shoot  someone  who  forced 
his  way  into  my  house  without  announc- 
ing that  he  was  a  law  officer.  I  am  sure 
many  of  my  fellow  Americans  would  do 
likewise. 

I  recognize  that  the  increasing  crime 
rates  in  our  cities  are  one  of  the  major 
domestic  problems  confronting  this  Na- 
tion. I  am  a  strong  advocate  of  reducing 
this  crime  rate  so  that  our  citizens  will 
not  live  in  any  fear  or  danger.  Yet  I  rec- 
ognize too  that  the  rights  of  the  Indi- 
vidual have  been  the  cornerstone  of  lib- 
erty in  this  country.  These  rights  are 
finite,  and  serious  inroads  into  their  ex- 
ercise are  not  easily  recaptured.  The 
crime  rate  in  this  country  is  high  and 
must  be  reduced,  but  not  at  the  expense 
of  individual  liberties. 

We,  the  leaders  of  this  Nation,  must 
act  to  insure  that  these  freedoms  do  not 
die.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  opposed 
the  no-knock  provision  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  crime  bill  when  it  was  voted  on 
by  this  House.  This  provision  by  any 
other  name  will  pose  a  dangerous  threat 
to  American  liberties.  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  oppose  the  no-knock  pro- 
vision of  this  bill  so  that  we  may  preserve 
those  freedoms  the  Founding  Fathers  in- 
tended us  to  enjoy. 


Juhj  21,  1970 


PRINCIPAL    PROVISIONS    OF 
AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1970 

(Mr.  POAGE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  min- 
utes ago  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture instructed  the  chairman  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  to  introduce  a 
general  farm  bill,  which  bill  has  been  In- 
troduced and  will  be  available  as  soon 
as  it  can  be  printed,  which  we  hope  will 
be  tomorrow. 

So  you  may  have  some  idea  of  what 
is  in  this  bill,  we  have  prepared  a  very 
brief  summary  of  the  provisions  of  the 
bill.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  <o  Insert 
this  in  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  princi- 
pal provisions  of  this  bill  are  as  follows : 
Principal  Provisions  of  the  "Agricultitral 
Act  of  1970"— HJl.  18546 

This  bill  Is  made  up  of  eight  titles  which 
contain  the  following  major  provisions  (un- 
less otherwise  rioted,  all  provisions  tcill  be  in 
effect  for  the  next  three  years)  : 

TITLE   I — PAYMENT    LIMITATIONS 

(To  be  Included  In  bill  as  a  committee 
amendment.) 

TriXB  n — DAIRY 

1.  Extends  and  amends  the  authority  fop 
the  Dairymen's  Class  I  Base  Plan  In  federal 
milk  market  order  areas.  It  specifically  guar- 
antees competitive  access  to  Class  I  Base 
markets  by  established  producers  outside  the 
market  order  area.  Appeal  procedures  under 
present  law  remain  unchanged. 

2.  Suspends  the  operation  of  the  manda- 
tory butterfat  price  support  program  for 
farm-separated  cream  and  permits  the  Secre- 
tary to  set  lower  support  prices  on  butter. 

3.  Extends  the  Secretary's  authority  to 
donate  dairy  products  owned  by  CCC  to  the 
Armed  Services  and  Veterans  Hospitals. 

4.  Extends  the  Secretary's  authority  to 
make  Indemnity  payments  to  dairy  farmers 
who  through  no  fault  of  their  own  have  their 
milk  contaminated  by  and  condemned  be- 
cause of  the  presence  of  pesticides  and  resi- 
dues. 

TITLE   m — WOOL 

1.  Extends  the  National  Wool  Act  of  1054, 
as  amended,  through  December  31,  1973. 

2.  Continues  the  present  Incentive  price  of 
72  cents  per  pound  for  shorn  wool  and  80.2 
cents  per  pound  for  mohair  for  each  year  of 
the  extension. 

TITLE    IV WHEAT 

1.  Suspends  both  the  marketing  quota  pro- 
gram for  1971.  1972.  and  1973. 

2.  Provides  domestic  marketing  certificates 
to  farmers  participating  in  the  set-aside  pro- 
gram in  an  amount  equal  to  U.S.  food  con- 
sumption (about  530  million  bushels  an- 
nually) . 

3.  Sets  the  face  value  of  these  domestic 
certificates  at  the  difference  between  the 
wheat  parity  price  (currently  $2.82  per 
bushel)  and  the  average  price  received  by 
farmers  during  the  first  five  months  of  the 
wheat  marketing  year  (which  starts  on  Julv 
1). 

4.  Provides  for  a  "preliminary"  payment  to 
participating  farmers  as  soon  as  possible  after 
after  July  1.  This  payment  would  be  the 
amount  estimated  by  the  Secretary  to  be  75 
percent  of  the  value  of  the  domestic  certif- 
icate. The  balance  of  the  payment  (if  any) 
would  be  paid  in  December.  If  the  Secretary's 
estimate  were  too  high,  no  refunds  by  farm- 
ers would  be  required. 

5.  Continues  the  cost  of  certificates  to 
wheat  processors  at  75  cents  per  bushel. 

6.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  set  non- 
recourse loans  to  participating  farmers  from 
zero  to  100  percent  of  the  parity  price  for 
wheat. 

7.  Establishes  a  "set  aside"  program  under 
which  wheat  farmers,  in  order  to  be  eligible 
for  loans,  certificates,  and  payments  under 
the  program,  must  set  aside  or  divert  from 
the  production  of  wheat  and  other  crops  an 
acreage  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

8.  Authorizes  payments  to  participating 
farmers  for  any  additional  set-aside  acreage 
and  for  permitting  public  recreational  ac- 
cess. 

TITLE    V rB3:D    GRAINS 

1.  Establishes  a  voluntary  feed  grain  (I.e. 
corn,  grain  sorghum,  and  barley)  program 
TIT  1971,  1972,  and  1973. 

2.  Provides  that  price  support  payments  to 
participating  farmers  on  one-half  of  their 
feed  grain  base  will  be  the  difference  between 


not  less  than  $1.35  per  bushel  (for  corn)  and 
the  average  market  price  for  the  first  five 
months  of  the  marketing  year  (which  starts 
on  October  1  on  corn  and  grain  sorghum  and 
July  1  on  barley) .  In  no  event,  however, 
would  these  payments  be  less  than  32  cents 
per  bushel  for  corn  (with  corresponding  rates 
on  grain  sorghum  and  barley) . 

3.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  set  non- 
recourse loans  at  zero  to  90  percent  of  feed 
grain  parity  prices. 

4.  Authorizes  additional  set-aside  and  pub- 
lic recreational  access  payments. 

5.  Establishes  a  "set-aside"  program  under 
which  participating  farmers  would  be  re- 
quired to  set  aside  or  divert  feed  grain  or 
other  cropland  in  order  to  become  eligible 
for  feed  grain  loans  and  payments. 

6.  Provides  for  a  "preliminary"  payment 
of  32  cents  per  bushel  on  corn  to  participat- 
ing fanners  as  soon  as  possible  after  July  1. 
If  the  difference  between  the  average  market 
price  and  $1.35  were  more  than  32  cents  dur- 
ing the  first  five  months  of  the  marketing 
year,  an  additional  payment  would  be  made. 
In  no  event  would  refunds  by  farmers  be 
required. 

TITLE  VI — COTTOK 

1.  Provides  a  guaranteed  support  of  85 
cents  per  pound  (middling  one  Inch  basis) 
on  the  estimated  production  from  11.3  mil- 
lion acres  for  the  1971  crop  and  an  equiva- 
lent amount  for  the  1972  and  1973  crops. 

2.  Makes  assistance  available  to  participat- 
ing cotton  farmers  through  loans  and  pay- 
ments. The  loan  would  be  90  percent  of  the 
estimated  average  world  price.  The  payment 
would  be  the  difference  between  36  cents  and 
the  average  market  price  for  the  first  five 
months  following  the  beginning  of  the  mar- 
keting year  (which  begins  August  1) ,  but  in 
no  event  less  than  15  cents  per  pound.  No 
refunds  by  farmers  would  be  required  In  the 
event  market  prices  were  greater  than  20 
cents  per  pound. 

3.  Authorizes  payments  to  participating 
farmers  on  acreage  made  available  to  the 
public  for  recreational  purposes. 

4.  Provides  for  a  set-aside  of  cropland  (not 
to  exceed  331/3  percent  of  the  cotton  allot- 
ment) as  a  condition  of  eUglblUty  for  bene- 
fits under  the  program. 

5.  Establishes  a  voluntary  program  under 
which  marketing  quotas,  penalties,  and  acre- 
age restrictions  would  be  suspended  for  three 
years. 

6.  Requires  participating  fanners  to  plant 
cotton  to  receive  payments,  with  two  ex- 
ceptions: (a)  if  unable  to  do  so  because  of 
natural  disaster  or  other  condition  beyond 
producers'  control:  (b)  if  not  less  than  90 
percent  of  allotment  Is  planted. 

7.  Allows  the  sale  of  cotton  allotments 
within  a  State,  permits  the  lease  of  allot- 
ments within  a  State,  and  provides  for  the 
release  and  reapportionment  of  allotments 
during  the  3-year  life  of  this  legislation. 

TITLE  vn — PtTBLIC  LAW  480 

1.  Extends  without  change  the  provisions 
Of  PX.  480  (the  "Pood  for  Peace"  program) 
which  authorizes  donations  and  long-term 
dollar  credit  and  foreign  currency  sales  of 
V.S.  farm  commodities  to  underdeveloped 
nations.  Under  the  Act  most  foreign  currency 
sales  are  scheduled  to  end  by  December  31 
1971. 

TITLE  Vni GENERAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS 

.  1.  Continues  the  "Cropland  Conversion" 
and  "Greenspan"  (long-term  land  retirement 
programs)  at  an  authorized  appropriation 
level  of  $10  million  annually  for  each  pro- 
gram. 

2.  Continues  the  current  exemption  from 
marketing  quotas  for  boiled  peanuts. 

3.  Permits  farmers  or  other  land  owners 
who  do  not  desire  to  hold  an  aUotment  on 
any  crop  under  a  government  program  to 
voluntarily  relinquish  it.  (This  would  be  a 
permanent  provision.) 
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4.  Establishes  an  indemnity  program  to 
reimburse  beekeepers  for  losses  caused  by 
pesticide  residues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  good  bill.  We 
were  instructed  to  introduce  It  by  a  vote 
of  25  to  7  In  the  committee.  It  has  the 
endorsement  of  the  administration.  It 
has  the  support  of  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  members  on  both  sides  of 
the  committee,  and  it  will  render  a  real 
service  to  agriculture  and  to  consumers. 
I  hope  the  membership  will  give  it  every 
consideration. 


PLACE  THE  BLAME  WHERE  IT 
BELONGS 

(Mr.  FOREMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
strictly  a  partisan  political  approach, 
the  Democrats  have  served  notice  that 
they  will  make  inflation,  Vietnam,  and 
domestic  disorder  key  campaign  issues 
this  year. 

If  they  do  not — we  should. 

Because  it  was  the  E>emocrats  who 
controlled  this  Government  during  the 
first  8  years  of  the  1960's  when  the  run- 
away deficit  spending  spiral  was  set  in 
motion,  when  the  American  manpower 
commitment  in  Southeast  Asia  escalated 
from  793  to  550,000,  and  when  riots,  dis- 
order, and  rampant  crime  reached  an 
all-time  record  high. 

President  Nixon  did  not  start  infla- 
tion— he  was  loaded  down  with  it  when 
he  took  the  oath  of  office.  The  runaway 
spiral  was  set  in  motion  by  the  "new  eco- 
nomics" political  doctrine  of  the  1960's 
which  promised  lower  taxes  and  inaugu- 
rated a  Federal  spending  spree  that  sank 
the  Government  Into  a  $59  billion  hole — 
culminating  In  the  record-staggering  $25 
billion  deficit  In  1968  alone.  The  new  ad- 
ministration Initiated  sound,  responsi- 
ble economic  policies  that  gave  us  a  fiscal 
year  1969  surplus  of  $3  billion,  reduced 
the  armual  increase  In  Federal  spending 
by  better  than  50  percent,  and  curbed 
the  causes  of  zooming  prices. 

President  Nixon  did  not  start  the  war — 
he  Inherited  it.  Since  that  inheritance, 
he  has  completely  changed  the  direction 
through  his  Vietnamization  program 
from  an  American  responsibility  to  a 
South  Vietnamese  responsibility.  There 
has  already  been  an  overall  reduction  of 
125,000  Americans  who  were  committed 
in  Southeast  Asia,  and  there  will  be  150,- 
000  less  by  spring  of  next  year,  meaning 
that  one-half  of  the  boys  committed  to 
the  war  in  8  years  of  the  two  previous 
administrations  will  have  been  brought 
home  in  the  first  2  years  of  the  present 
administration. 

President  Nixon  did  not  start  riots, 
disorder,  and  rampant  crime  in  Amer- 
ica— it  was  at  an  alltlme  high  when  he 
took  office.  But  since  taking  office,  he  has 
established  an  effective,  capable  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  that  is  letting  the  hop- 
heads,  thieves,  crooks,  and  criminals  un- 
derstand that  crime  does  not  pay  like  it 
once  did — and  as  a  result  of  President 
Nixon's  appointments,  for  the  first  time 
in  13  years,  the  Supreme  Court  Is  be- 


coming Independent  of  the  activist,  lib- 
eral coalition  which  has  ruled  it. 

The  Democrat-controlled  Congress 
continues  to  drag  its  feet  on  needed  anti- 
crime  legislation,  attempts  to  tie  the 
President's  hands  and  cut  ofif  supplies  to 
our  troops  in  Southeast  Asia,  and,  blocks 
proposed  Government  efficiencies  and 
works  against  the  Republican  adminis- 
tration's hard  fight  to  hold  down  spend- 
ing and  curb  the  inflationary  clutch  that 
is  despoiling  the  paychecks  and  the  sav- 
ings of  American  wage  earners. 

Let  us  pin  the  tail  on  the  donkey,  and 
place  the  blame  where  it  belongs. 

It  is,  Indeed,  a  powerful  campaign 
Issue. 


PFAFFTOWN,    N.C.,    JUNIOR 
CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

(Mr.  MIZELL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  dedication 
to  excellence  is  the  hallmark  of  any  suc- 
cessful venture,  whether  in  professional 
or  personal  it€ms. 

The  size  of  an  enterprise  can  enhance 
the  appearance  of  its  success,  but  size 
alone  is  no  measure  of  true  greatness  or 
achievement. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  distinguished  colleagues  an 
example  of  the  dedication  to  excellence 
about  which  I  have  spoken. 

It  was  recently  armoimced  that  the 
Pfafftown,  N.C.,  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  been  named  the  No.  1 
Jaycee  organization  in  the  Nation  for 
1970. 

This  is  a  great  honor  In  itself,  but  the 
prize  is  all  the  more  deserved  and  should 
be  all  the  more  cherished  when  one  con- 
siders that  it  was  the  work  of  only  59 
men — 59  men  In  competition  with  or- 
ganizations many  times  larger — that 
earned  the  highest  award  bestowed  by 
the  National  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce at  its  recent  convention  In  St. 
Louis. 

It  is  fitting  at  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  names  of  these  59  men  should 
appear  in  the  Congressional  Record  as 
deserving  recipients  of  this  outstanding 
designation,  but  more,  as  symbols  of 
dedication,  of  faith,  of  ambition,  of 
excellence. 

The  Pfafftown  Jaycees  are  Archie  An- 
derson, Richard  Austin,  Thornton  Be- 
roth,  Wlnfield  Beroth,  Ray  Bottoms, 
John  Burton,  Ralph  Burton,  Stephen 
Callaway,  Billy  Carter,  Jerry  Carter,  Wil- 
liam Case,  Norman  Cash,  James  Cass, 
Jimmy  Cline.  Max  Covington,  Tommie 
Dalton,  Stephen  Elam,  Robert  Ely,  Phil- 
lip Fleming,  Terry  Harrell,  Edwin  Hen- 
son,  James  Hewett,  Jerry  Johnson,  Roger 
Jones,  Roger  Jordan,  Thomas  Jordan, 
Thomas  Logan,  Robert  Lukach,  Arnold 
Marshall,  Kermeth  McKaughn,  Charles 
McMillan,  Billy  Mendenhall,  Stephen 
Miller,  William  Mueller,  Fredrick  Mul- 
cox,  Joseph  Ottavianl,  Kenneth  Parker, 
Douglas  Parrlsh,  Jack  Patterson, 
Cecil  Peeler,  David  Poindexter,  Dr. 
Barry  Ramsey,  Celtus  Robertson, 
Stuart  Rollins.  James  R.  Scales,  Jack 


Stewart,  Aaron  Veach.  James  Wagoner, 
Dale  Watson.  Jesse  Watson.  Paul  Wat- 
son, Jimmy  Westmoreland,  Jack  White, 
Johnny  Williams.  Ronald  Williams,  Alan 
Willis,  Donald  Wooten,  Michael  Vehom, 
and  Michael  Yates. 

Without  objection,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing newspaper  account  of  their 
achievement,  and  a  subsequent  editorial, 
published  in  the  Suburbanite-Weekly 
News,  of  Winston-Salem,  N.C.,  in  the 
Record : 

|Prom   the    Winston-Salem    (N.C.)    Subur- 
banite Weekly  News,  May  14,  1970) 
Pfafftown  Jaycees  last  weekend  won  the 
top  Jaycee  award  In  the  nation  at  the  annual 
national  convention  in  St.  Louis. 

It  was  the  second  time  in  the  past  four 
years  the  chapter  has  been  Number  One  In 
the  United  SUtes. 

It  won  the  state  title  this  year,  as  It  did  In 
1967. 

Competing  against  some  3,500  chapters  in 
50  states,  the  Pfafftown  chapter,  which  has 
only  60  members,  also  won  the  Clarence 
Howard  Award  for  the  best  overall  chapter  In 
its  division  In  the  nation.  Divisions  are  based 
on  population  of  towns  and  cities  in  which 
chapters  operate. 

Ron  Williams,  who  was  president  of  the 
Pfafftown  chapter  during  the  year  for  which 
the  awards  were  made,  attended  the  conven- 
tion in  St.  Louis,  along  with  liis  wife,  Sue. 

"It  was  one  of  the  biggest  thrills  of  my 
life,"  said  Williams,  an  energetic  34-year-old 
employe  of  R.  J.  Reynolds  Industries.' 

"Jim  OUis,  our  state  president,  was  so 
happy  about  our  winning  that  he  hugged  my 
neck  while  I  was  on  the  way  to  get  the  award. 
I  missed  a  step  coming  from  one  stage  level 
to  the  other  and  fell." 

OUis  had  Just  been  elected  a  national  vice 
president  of  Jaycees. 

Pfafftown  Jaycees  now  will  enter  interna- 
tional competition  and  will  submit  the  entry 
as  soon  as  final  instructions  are  forwarded 
from  the  national  ocace.  Greensboro  Jaycees 
once  won  the  international  award. 

In  fact,  Pfafftown  and  Greensboro  Jaycees 
have  monopolized  the  state  award  for  the  past 
five  years,  Greensboro  winning  it  three 
times  and  Pfafftown  the  other  two. 

The  national  awards  were  made  for  the 
excellence  of  the  overall  performance  in  each 
of  eleven  project  activity  areas. 

The  Pfafftown  chapter  placed  first  nation- 
ally In  recreation  and  sports,  chapter  man- 
agement, publications,  and  was  in  commu- 
nity health  and  safety. 

The  chapter  received  a  plaque  in  recogni- 
tion of  its  showing  in  these  categories. 

Two  other  North  Carolina  chapters  took 
first  place  awards  In  their  population  divi- 
sions. They  were  Greensboro  and  Forest  City, 
wlilch  won  Howard  Awards  In  their  respec- 
tive divisions  to  give  the  state  three  of  the 
six  division  awards. 

"I  said  a  year  ago  when  I  took  office  my 
wife  and  I  had  an  Impossible  dream — that 
Pfafftown  Jaycees  would  be  chosen  the  num- 
ber one  Jaycee  chapter  In  the  United  States 
on  this  50th  anniversary  of  the  national  or- 
ganization. Thanks  to  the  members  of  our 
chapter  and  their  wives,  and  to  North  Caro- 
lina Jaycees,  this  dream  has  come  true,"  Wil- 
liams said. 

"I  also  want  to  thank  the  citizens  and 
business  men  of  the  community,  who  in  large 
meEisure  made  it  {X)ssible  for  ua  to  enjoy  such 
tremendous  success  In  our  undertakings," 
Williams  said.  "I  would  rather  we  were  num- 
ber one  with  them  than  number  one  In  the 
nation." 

The  Pfafftown  chapter  was  chartered  In 
March,  1965,  with  only  30  members.  That 
year,  It  won  the  state  and  national  MUeetone 
Awards  for  the  best  flrst-year  chapter  In 
North  Carolina. 
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The  following  year.  It  was  declared  the 
number  one  chapter  In  the  state  and  nation 
and  consistently  ha*  ranked  among  top  chap- 
ters m  North  Carolina. 

The  thing  which  maJces  the  Pfafftown  ac- 
complishments uniquely  significant  Is  the 
small  size  of  the  chapter  and  the  community 
In  which  It  operates.  Greensboro,  for  ex- 
ample, has  more  than  500  members  and  al- 
most unlimited  resources  as  sponsor  of  the 
Greater  Greensboro  Open  Golf  Tournament. 

In  state  competition  this  year,  Pfafftown 
Jaycees  won  first  place  In  seven  out  of  11 
categories  In  which  they  competed,  plus  two 
second  place  finishes  and  the  "project  of  the 
year"  award  In  the  state  and  division. 

The  chapter  was  Judged  at  the  national 
level  In  the  same  categories  as  at  the  state 
level. 

The  chapter  last  year  raised  and  disbursed 
for  charitable  purjxwes  more  than  969,000 — 
more  than  JI.OOO  per  member.  The  members 
put  In  more  than  15,000  manhours  In  com- 
munity work,  which  If  performed  by  an  In- 
dividual working  24  hours  a  day  would 
amount  to  more  than  1.8  years  of  continuous 
work,  ii 

Its  award-winning  project  of  the  year  was 
the  Guardsmen's  Assistance  Fund.  The  drive, 
conducted  In  October,  raised  more  than 
HI  ,000  In  about  15  days  following  a  gas  ex- 
plosion at  the  local  National  Guard  armory 
on  Link  Road.  Four  Guardsmen  were  killed 
and  a  dozen  others  Injured. 

The  first  $10,000  of  the  fund  went  to  pay 
travel  expanses  of  Immediate  families  of  the 
victims,  who  were  taken  to  Houston,  Texas, 
for  treatment  at  the  Army  Burn  Center  and 
later  were  visited  by  their  dependents. 

The  remainder  of  the  money — more  tuan 
$30,000 — was  put  In  trust  for  the  education 
of  children  of  the  men  who  died  in  the 
explosion. 

In  addition  to  Williams,  other  officers  of 
the  chapter  during  the  project  year  Included 
Roger  Jones,  Internal  vice  president;  Jim 
Westmoreland,  external  vice  president;  Don 
Wooten,  treasurer;  Jack  Patterson,  secretary; 
directors  Fred  Mulcox,  Dr.  Barry  Ramsey, 
Ralph  Burton,  Jerry  Johnson  and  Mike  Yates. 
Jim  Cass  was  the  club's  representative  on 
the  state  board  of  directors  and  Norman  Cash 
was  chairman  of  the  project  of  the  year. 


[From  the  Winston-Salem  (N.C.)  Suburban- 
ite Weekly  News,  May  14,  1970) 
A  Salttte  to  YotTNO  Men 

T7nique  honor  was  bestowed  during  the 
weekend  upon  Pfafftown  Jaycees,  who  for  the 
second  time  in  four  years  were  declared  the 
best  chapter  in  North  Carolina.  That,  even 
for  such  a  gigantic  and  renowned  organiza- 
tion as  Greensboro  Jaycees,  who  have  won 
the  top  honor  the  other  two  years.  Is  a  rather 
significant  accomplishment.  But  for  a  chap- 
ter like  Pfafftown 's — which  Is  in  only  its  fifth 
year — the  success  Is  phenomenal. 

Moreover,  during  its  second  year,  when  the 
chapter  won  the  state  award.  It  also  was 
declared  the  number  one  chapter  in  the 
United  States.  On  this  the  60th  anniversary 
of  Jaycees,  the  chapter  presumably  stands  an 
excellent  chance  of  once  more  capturing  the 
national  title. 

This,  mind  you.  In  a  suburban  community 
and  a  chapter  with  only  59  members.  How 
can  such  accomplishment  and  honor  befall 
so  tiny  a  chapter,  when  there  are  others  In 
the  state  with  memberships  of  more  than 
500? 

Involvement  Is  the  answer.  During  their 
five-year  history.  Pfafftown  Jaycees  have  re- 
sponded to  community  needs  and  have  solved 
community  problems  by  the  simple  expedi- 
ency of  recognizing  and  analyzing  the  prob- 
lems, determining  how  they  should  be  solved, 
and  Individually  and  collectively  doing  some- 
thing about  It. 

We  suggest  that  this  nation  and  these  won- 
derful communities  of  Forsyth  County  can, 


by  the  same  strategy,  solve  the  difficulties 
that  beset  us.  Our  problems  are  here,  so  to 
await  solution  from  our  national  capital,  or 
from  Raleigh,  Is  folly.  Problems  are  best 
solved  by  the  people  which  they  concern.  If 
we,  as  clube  and  churches  and  societies  and 
individuals  will  rationalize,  we  can  by  Indi- 
vidual and  collective  effort  obliterate  some 
of  our  economic  and  social  sores  which  are 
now  festering  and  which  left  unsolved,  may 
develop  Into  malignancies. 

Pfafftown  Jaycees  is  a  great  organization 
because  of  the  dedication,  devotion,  ability, 
and  energy  of  Its  59  members.  This  nation 
is  great  because  of  the  basic  attributes  of 
each  of  its  some  200  million  individual  citi- 
zens. If  one  dared  determine  what  Is  wrong 
In  this  country,  he  would  first  assess  his  own 
shortcomings  as  a  citizen,  multiply  the  re- 
sults by  200  million,  and  he'd  be  pretty  close 
to  the  answer. 

So  there  is  something  more  than  signal 
honor  in  the  accomplishments  of  Pfafftown 
Jaycees,  who,  incidentally,  won  the  state 
"project  of  the  year"  award,  plus  seven  first 
place  awards  in  the  11  categories  In  which 
they  were  Judged.  This  chapter,  like  all 
Jaycee  chapters.  Is  made  up  of  young  men 
21  to  35  years  of  age.  Its  membership  Is  well 
distributed  within  that  age  group.  Certainly, 
from  these  59  young  men  will  come  much  of 
the  community's  leadership.  And  from  the 
succeeding  generation  will  come  other  dedi- 
cated young  men  who  may  hang  another 
dozen  plaques  on  the  clubhouse  wall. 

Leadership,  tenacity,  ^nglenesa  of  pur- 
pK>se  (though  perhaps  59  divergent  ideas 
about  how  the  Job  might  be  done) ,  energy, 
involvement,  and  dedication  to  duty  are  the 
attributes  which  enabled  Pfafftown  Jaycees 
to  bring  to  themselves  and  to  their  commu- 
nity another  unique  distinction.  The  same 
can  be  achieved  by  every  civic  club,  by  every 
social  order,  by  every  fraternity,  by  every 
church,  by  every  community,  by  every  city, 
by  every  state,  by  this  nation  if  we  will,  as 
individuals,  but  set  our  goals  as  high  and 
devote  ourselves  as  diligently  to  salving  the 
wounds  of  our  society  and  of  mankind. 


REPORT  OP  SPECIAL  SUBCOM^^T- 
TEE  ON  MYLAI  INVESTIGATION 

(Mr.  DICiaNSON  asked  and  was 
given  permissfon  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  an  editorial.) 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  just 
last  week  the  special  subcommittee  on 
the  Mylal  investigation  made  Its  report. 
Once  again,  it  proved  to  be  very  news- 
worthy and  was  carried  by  the  wire  serv- 
ices across  the  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  proud  to  have 
served  on  this  committee  because  I  feel 
we  have  performed  a  very  valuable 
function. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  help  but  be  con- 
cerned that  the  American  people  will 
view  the  United  States  as  "the  bad  guy" 
in  this  Instance,  but  it  was  one  Instance, 
It  was  news  because  it  was  unique,  be- 
cause it  was  different.  A  tragedy  of  this 
nature  is  not  the  policy  of  this  country, 
and  it  has  not  been  our  policy  in  the  past. 
Yet  it  seems  that  the  news  media  and  the 
public  in  general  are  either  unaware  or 
unconcerned  about  the  atrocities  com- 
mitted by  the  North  Vietnamese  regu- 
larly. 

Just  prior  to  the  Mylai  incident,  in  a 
place  called  Hue,  over  4,000  South  Viet- 
namese were  systematically  slaughtered, 
many  of  them  buried  in  mass  graves, 
their  hands  tied  behind  them.  Whole 
families  were  eradicated.  The  fact  that 


over  4,000  human  beings  were  slaugh- 
tered, was  not  even  deemed  particularly 
newsworthy  by  the  media  around  the 
world. 

In  1  month,  in  a  South  Vietnam  vil- 
lage, the  Vietcong  went  in  with  flame- 
throwers and  burned  to  death  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  that  village,  over 
200.  Bodies  were  stacked  like  cordwood. 
These  things  did  not  get  play  in  the 
■jress,  and  they  did  not  hit  the  conscience 
of  the  public  for  some  strange  reason. 
I  am  tired  of  the  Americans  always  be- 
ing picked  as  the  heavy-handed  boy  in 
Vietnam  when  it  is  the  practice  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  the  Vietcong  to 
commit  these  atrocities  with  premedi- 
tated regularity.  At  this  time  I  would  like 
to  include  an  editorial  from  the  Sunday, 
June  28,  1970,  issue  of  the  Birmingham 
News.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the 
editorial  opinion  of  James  E.  Jacobson. 
It  will  be  well  worth  the  few  minutes  It 
takes. 

The  Lesson  of  Hms 

Uncounted  columns  of  words  have  been 
written  and  uncounted  feet  of  television  film 
have  been  devoted  to  the  alleged  massacre 
of  Vietnamese  villagers  at  My  Lai. 

But  one  Is  hard  to  find  a  mention  of  the 
grisly  story  of  Hue,  where  the  bodies  of 
more  than  6,000  victims  of  Communist  "lib- 
eration" have  been  recovered  from  mass 
graves. 

The  story  of  Hue  is  recounted  In  detail  In 
a  study  written  some  months  ago  by  Douglas 
Pike,  a  caxeer  official  of  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency  and  the  author  of  books  which  have 
established  him  as  perhaps  this  country's 
top  expert  on  the  Viet  Cong. 

Even  more  chilling  than  the  story  of  what 
happened  at  Hue  when  the  city  was  cap- 
tured by  the  North  Vietnamese  in  the  1968 
Tet  offensive  Is  Pike's  conclusion  that  as 
many  as  three  million  people  might  suffer  a 
similar  fate  if  the  Communists  are  permitted 
to  win  a  decisive  victory  in  South  Vietnam. 

Those  In  this  country  who  have  urged  a 
U.S.  pull-out  have  tried  to  dismiss  the  sug- 
gestion that  a  bloodbath  would  follow  a 
Communist  victory  as  propaganda  by  the 
"hawks"  to  keep  us  In  the  war. 

Hue  Is  uncomfortable  proof  that  the  fears 
have  a  basis  In  reality.  Maybe  that's  why  It's 
so  studiously  Ignored. 

When  the  Communists  took  the  city.  Pike 
wrote,  they  began  a  systematic  liquidation 
of  those  considered  unfriendly.  They  were 
rounded  up  and  machine-gunned — the  more 
fortunate  ones.  Some  were  tortured  and 
buried  alive. 

After  the  elimination  of  Individuals  whose 
names  were  on  their  death  list,  the  Viet 
Cong  assassination  squads  which  surfaced 
after  the  North  Vietnamese  took  the  city  be- 
gan to  move  against  "social  negatives" — that 
Is,  those  who  were  deemed  potentially  danger- 
ous not  because  of  who  they  were,  individu- 
ally, but  because  of  the  places  they  held  In 
the  community. 

".  .  .  Killing  in  some  Instances  was  done 
by  family  unit,"  Pike  wrote.  "In  one  well 
documented  case  during  this  period,  a  squad 
with  a  death  order  entered  the  home  of  a 
prominent  community  leader  and  shot  him, 
his  wife,  his  married  son  and  daughter-in- 
law,  his  young  unmarried  daughter,  a  male 
and  female  servant  and  their  baby.  The  family 
cat  was  strangled;  the  family  fish  scooped  out 
of  the  fishbowl  and  tossed  on  the  floor.  When 
the  Communists  left,  no  life  remained  in  the 
house.  A  'social  unit'  had  been  eliminated." 

Multiply  that  by  the  times  It  would  happen 
in  every  town  and  village  and  hamlet  In 
South  Vietnam  If  the  Communists  prevail. 

But  Americans  might  never  know  about  It, 
and  thus  their  consciences  need  not  bother 
them — or  so  some  seem  to  think. 
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One  of  the  Communists'  first  acts.  Pike 
said,  would  be  to  clear  all  foreigners,  espe- 
cially the  Western  reporters,  out  of  South 
Vietnam:  "A  curtain  of  Ignorance  would  de- 
scend. Then  would  begin  a  night  of  long 
knives  .  .  .  But  little  of  this  would  be  known 
abroad.  The  Communists  in  Vietnam  would 
create  a  silence. 

"The  world  would  call  it  peace." 

The  Communists  won't  prevail.  If  they 
must  depend  upon  a  military  victory  to  do 
so.  But  in  South  Vietnam  and  in  Cambodia 
their  capacity  for  waging  big  unit  war  has 
been  drastically  reduced.  This,  Pike  predicts, 
will  motivate  them  to  turn  more  to  the 
strategy  of  terror,  with  an  eye  on  the  Impact 
they  can  have  on  wavering  public  opinion 
in  America,  in  the  hope  that  the  American 
people  will  lose  their  stomach  for  going  on. 

Vletnamlzatlon  can  succeed,  giving  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  a  fighting  chance  to 
survive  the  Communists'  attempt  to  Impose 
their  rule,  and  thus  to  escape  the  fate  of  the 
6.000  at  Hue.  Then,  perhaps,  peace  can  be 
achieved. 

Are  Americans  really  prepared  to  live  with 
the  other  kind  of  "peace"  which  Hue  fore- 
bodes? 

Douglas  Pike  WTote: 

"Apparently  (the  massacre  at  Hue)  made 
no  Impact  on  the  world's  mind  or  conscience. 
For  there  weis  no  agonized  outcry.  No  demon- 
strations at  North  Vietnamese  embassies 
around  the  world.  Lord  Russell  did  not  send 
his  'war  crimes  tribunal'  to  Hue  to  take 
evidence  and  Indict.  In  a  tone  beyond  bitter- 
ness, the  people  there  will  tell  you  that  the 
world  does  not  know  what  happened  in  Hue, 
or  if  it  does,  does  not  care." 

We  believe  some  do  care. 


AGRICULTURAL  PAYMENT  LIMITS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Bush)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  agricul- 
ture payments  limitation  issue  is  an  emo- 
tional one.  It  is  a  many-headed  monster 
that  few  really  imderstand.  And,  I  am 
convinced,  that  no  one  realizes  all  the 
adverse  effects  of  a  low  level  limitation 
such  as  the  $20,000  limitation  the  Sen- 
ate added  to  the  Agriculture  appropria- 
tion earlier  this  month. 

I  do  not  feel,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  a 
limitation  like  this  should  be  added  to  an 
appropriations  measure.  If  Congress  is 
going  to  change  the  payments  program; 
it  should  be  done  In  conjunction  with 
the  farm  program  legislation.  Only  at 
that  time  will  the  Congress  have  suffi- 
cient foundation  on  which  to  render  a 
truly  judicious  decision. 

Behind  the  move  to  limit  payments  to  a 
low  level  is  the  old  complaint  that  farm- 
ers should  not  be  paid  for  not  grow- 
ing crops.  There  Is  something  about 
paying  for  nonproductivlty  that  offends. 
But  is  this  what  we  are  really  doing? 
Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  what  we 
would  be  doing  if  we  Instituted  a  low 
level  limltatloa 

Most  Importantly,  we  would  have  re- 
moved the  incentive  under  the  current 
farm  program  for  a  farmer  to  enlarge 
his  operation  or  to  seek  greater  efficiency. 
It  would  clearly  jeopardize  a  man  who 
has  Improved  his  operation  over  the 
years. 

In  addition,  the  low  level  limitation 
will  cripple  the  commercial  producer, 
the  one  that  produces  the  majority  of 
our  production.  It  Is  said  that  the  limi- 


tation can  be  established  at  a  very  low 
level  before  more  than  80  to  90  percent 
of  our  producers  are  affected.  However, 
the  production  that  comes  from  the  top 
10  to  20  percent  of  our  growers  is  sub- 
stantial and  without  it  we  will  see  a  dis- 
ruption of  our  markets.  The  Lubbock 
Avalanche-Journal  editorialized  on  July 
13, 1970,  that^ 

Many  persons  regret,  on  a  number  of 
grounds,  that  U.S.  farms  have  been  growing 
larger.  Nevertheless,  that  is  no  reason  tw 
penalize  their  owners  and  operators  with  Ill- 
advised  legislation  which,  by  Itself.  Is  un- 
likely to  benefit  small  farmers  to  any  great 
extent. 

The  primary  cause  for  the  growth  of 
these  large  farms  has  been  moderniza- 
tion and  mechanization  in  other  phases 
of  our  economy.  This  has  also  been  the 
primary  cause  for  the  low  prices  Ameri- 
cans today  pay  for  most  farm  products. 
By  placing  a  $20,000  limitation  on  pay- 
ments, we  will  be  saying  to  the  majority 
of  farmers  in  our  Nation,  in  terms  of  pro- 
duction, that  they  cannot  enlarge,  that 
they  should  not  become  more  efficient 
and  the  result  will  be  chaos.  If,  indeed, 
we  remove  the  payments  or  cut  them  to 
a  meaningless  level,  we  will  force  the 
large  and  most  effective  producers  out  of 
the  program  and  into  other  crops,  there- 
by causing  total  havoc  in  other  areas. 

Unless,  we  In  Congress  take  a  long  look 
at  the  farm  program  in  its  entirety,  we 
will  see  the  demise  of  our  ability  to  pro- 
duce so  well  at  such  relatively  low  cost 
by  the  addition  of  this  amendment.  The 
appropriate  time  for  considering  pay- 
ment limitations  is  when  a  new  legisla- 
tive bill  comes  before  the  Congress. 


GI  HOME  LOANS 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  HoG.^N)  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  to- 
day introduced  legislation  which  will 
rectify  an  injustice  to  certain  veterans 
residing  in  my  district.  This  injustice  was 
not  the  result  of  direct  action  by  the  Fed- 
ersd  Government,  but  due  to  certain  cir- 
cumstances which  have  combined  to  pre- 
vent these  veterans  from  taking  advan- 
tage of  benefits  which  the  Government 
intended  them  to  have. 

I  am  speaking  of  the  GI  home  loan  au- 
thority for  World  War  n  veterans.  Cer- 
tain provisions  of  Public  Law  90-77  ex- 
tended until  July  25,  1970,  the  period  of 
eligibility  of  World  War  n  veterans  for 
such  loans.  However,  because  of  circum- 
stances existing  within  the  State  of 
Maryland  and  the  Fifth  District  of  Mary- 
land for  the  past  year  or  more,  eligible 
veterans  have  been  virtually  prohibited 
from  purchasing  homes  of  their  choice 
with  Uie  assistance  of  such  loans. 

The  Members  are  aware,  I  am  sure, 
that  in  those  States  having  usury  laws, 
the  present  interest  rate,  which  has 
been  in  effect  for  more  than  a  year  now, 
has  had  a  drastic  effect  upon  the  housing 
and  mortgage  market. 

In  1969  after  the  last  two  major  in- 
creases in  the  interest  rate,  the  State  of 
Maryland  remained  bovmd  by  a  State 
usury  limit  of  8  percent  as  well  as  a 


limitation  on  the  number  of  points  which 
could  be  charged.  That  low  usury  ceiling 
led  to  the  withdrawal  of  private  invest- 
ment funds  from  the  Maryland  mortgage 
market  and  finally  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
resulting  in  a  "no  loan"  situation. 

Many  real  estate  agents  stopped  sales 
completely.  Others  were  forced  to  close 
down  their  business  offices.  Returning 
veterans  from  Vietnam  were  unable  to 
take  advantage  of  the  benefits  which 
Congress  had  given  them  under  the  VA 
mortgage  provisions  because  lenders 
would  not  finance  homes  in  Maryland. 

After  approximately  9  months  of  in- 
action and  literal  stagnation  of  the  mar- 
ket in  Maryland  the  State  legislature 
passed  remedial  legislation. 

No  sooner  had  the  housing  and  mort- 
gage market  begun  to  revitalize  than  on- 
May  20,  1970,  the  Maryland  E>epartment 
of  Health  ordered  a  moratorium  on  build- 
ing construction  in  five  areas  in  the 
Maryland  suburbs  including  much  of 
Prince  Georges  County  in  my  district. 

This  moratorium  was  the  result  of 
serious  deficiencies  in  the  system  utilized 
to  handle  sewage  treatment  for  the  sub- 
urban Maryland  area.  The  Interior  De- 
partment thereafter  quashed  plans  to 
expEind  the  Blue  Plains  Treatment 
Facility  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
which  handles  much  of  the  sewage  from 
Prince  Georges  County. 

The  Federal  Water  Quality  Control 
Admlrxistration  agreed  to  an  expansion 
of  that  facility  to  only  309  milUon  gallons 
per  day  which  is  inadequate  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  Maryland  suburbs. 

Suburban  and  State  officials,  along 
with  the  Interior  Department,  have 
agreed  that  Maryland  must  provide  ad- 
ditional plants  to  take  care  of  new 
growth  in  the  county  and  to  cover  pres- 
ent sewage  treatment  requirements.  This 
moratorium  will  continue  to  be  in  effect 
until  the  Washington  Suburban  Sanitary 
Commi5.sion  can  provide  assurances  that 
the  present  overload  situation  has  been 
alleviated,  which  may  be  another  year 
away. 

Just  prior  to  this  moratorium,  similar 
bans  were  in  effect  In  various  parts  of  the 
area  for  periods  of  time.  These  are  the 
circumstances  which  have  combined  to 
prevent  World  War  n  veterans  from 
seeking  loans  under  this  authority  in  the 
last  year  or  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  noted  that  during 
consideration  of  the  legislation  extending 
the  period  of  eligibility  of  World  War  n 
veterans  to  July  25,  1970,  Congress  did 
not  consider  the  cost  of  this  program  to 
be  significant.  If  such  Is  still  the  case, 
and  in  view  of  these  factors  which  have 
prevented  eligible  veterans  from  partici- 
pating during  this  period,  I  urge  the  sub- 
committee members  to  give  consideration 
to  further  extending  the  period  of  eligi- 
bility for  World  War  n  veterans  for  1 
or  more  years  in  order  that  these  veterans 
may  be  given  full  opportunity  to  take 
advantage  of  the  benefits  which  Con- 
gress Intended  them  to  have  when  au- 
thorizing this  program. 

I  have  presented  my  views  on  this  leg- 
islation to  the  Subcommittee  on  Housing 
of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  and 
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am  very  hopeful  that  consideration  will 
soon  be  given  to  extending  the  period  of 
eligibility  for  these  veterans  for  1  more 
year,  as  is  authorized  In  the  bill  I  have 
Introduced. 


TAKE  PRroE  IN  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Miller)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confldence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  nation.  A 
pound  of  butter  costs  an  average  Soviet 
worker  163  minutes  of  working  time;  a 
Japanese,  84  minutes;  a  Frenchman  70 
minutes;  and  Argentinian,  61  minutes; 
and  a  West  German,  57  minutes.  An 
American  worker  has  to  expend  only  16 
minutes  of  working  time  to  buy  a  pound 
of  butter. 


S.  30  AND  CONGRESSIONAL 
QUARTERLY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Steiger*  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  June  29,  1970,  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  page  21890,  I  rose  in  this  Cham- 
ber to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
erroneous  and  misleading  analyses  of 
S.  30,  the  Organized  Crime  Control  Act 
of  1969,  that  had  appeared  in  certain 
newspapers  and  even  the  usually  un- 
biased Congressional  Quarterly.  On  July 
8,  1970,  in  the  Record  at  page  23345,  I 
had  occasion  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
this  body  an  article  in  the  Congressional 
Quarterly  which  revealed  as  the  source 
of  that  publication's  erroneous  news  re- 
ports the  biased  and  one-sided  report  on 
S.  30  by  the  Bar  Association  of  the  City 
of  New  York. 

Today  I  rise  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  this  body  a  frank,  fair,  and  imbiased 
presentation  of  the  provisions  of  S.  30 
which  appears  in  tlie  July  14  issue  of 
Congressional  Quarterly.  The  publication 
not  only  fairly  analyzes  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  but  also  calls  attention  to  the 
confusion  which  has  surrounded  recent 
press  reports  concerning  S.  30  and  notes 
that  some  have  confused  this  measure 
with  the  District  of  Columbia  crime  bill. 
Additionally,  the  last  paragraph  of  the 
Quarterly's  report  on  S.  30  points  out 
that  the  fate  of  the  measure  now  depends 
on  two  factors:  First,  the  force  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  administration  advocacy 
of  the  measure  and,  second,  the  reaction 
of  Judiciary  Committee  Chairman  Cel- 
ler. 

I  would  now  also  like  to  emphasize  the 
first  of  the  Quarterly's  crucial  factors, 
which  it  accurately  alleges  will  determine 
the  future  of  S.  30.  In  this  context,  I  am 
disturbed  by  a  report  contained  hi  the 
July  17  issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal- 
page  1,  column  5 — that  Mr.  McCulloch 
of  Ohio,  the  senior  Repubhcan  on  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  now  backs 
a  lengthy  rewrite  of  S.  30,  which  passed 
the  aenate  after  a  year's  consideration  by 


a  vote  of  73  to  1.  I  certainly  hope  this 
report  is  erroneous.  S.  30  is  part  of  the 
President's  anticrime  program.  In  addi- 
tion, the  New  York  Times — July  17,  1970, 
page  12,  column  8 — now  reports  that  the 
board  of  governors  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  has  approved  in  principle  and 
recommended  passage  of  the  various 
titles  of  S.  30  with  the  exception,  chiefly, 
of  the  provision  of  title  I,  which  permit 
grand  juries  to  criticize  public  ofHcials. 
With  ABA  approval  it  does,  indeed,  seem 
that  the  tide  is  now  changing  in  favor  of 
passage  of  S.  30. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  the  recent  anal- 
ysis of  S.  30  by  the  Congressional  Quar- 
terly of  July  14  is  one  of  the  few  fair 
hearings  the  measure  has  had  in  any 
publication,  I  include  the  article  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

Organized  Crime  Control  Bill  Faces 
Battle  in  House 
Endorsed  by  President  Nixon  and  ap- 
proved, with  only  one  dissenting  vote,  by  the 
Senate,  the  Organized  Crime  Control  Act  or 
1970  (S  30)  could  nevertheless  die  In  the 
House. 

More  than  a  year  after  Mr.  Nixon's  en- 
dorsement on  April  23,  1969,  and  months 
after  Senate  passage  on  Jan.  23,  1970,  vigor- 
ous opposition  to  the  measure  has  devel- 
oped among  alarmed  Democrats — led  by 
House  Judiciary  Oommlttee  Chairman 
Emanuel  Celler  (D  N.Y.)— who  label  It  "re- 
pressive" legislation.  (Fact  sheet.  Weekly  Re- 
port p.  1499;  House  hearings,  p.  1632,  1582, 
1438;  Senate  passage,  p.  258;  Nixon  message, 
1969,  Almanac  p.  43a;  Congress  and  the  Na- 
tion Vol.  I.  p.  1674-5,  1700,  1706,  1745-7. 
1752-3.) 

Partisan  reaction  to  S  30 — and  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  crime  bill  with  which  it 
has  been  confused — has  tended  to  obscure 
the  complexity  of  its  provisions  and  the  bal- 
ancing safeguards  which  they  contain.  The 
opposition — led  by  the  American  Civil  Lib- 
erties trnlon  and  the  committee  on  Federal 
legislation  of  the  New  York  City  Bar  Associa- 
tion— dismisses  the  source  of  many  of  the 
bill's  proposals — the  final  report  (February 
1967)  of  the  President  (Commission  on  Law 
Enforcement  and  the  Administration  of  Jus- 
tice, headed  by  then-Attorney  General  Nich- 
olas deB.  Katzenbach.  (1967  Almanac  p. 
873) 

The  renewed  Federal  concern  about  orga- 
nized crime  reflected  in  the  Commission's 
comprehensive  study  of  crime  was  a  legacy 
of  the  Kennedy  Administration.  Robert  F. 
Kennedy  had  come  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  early  In  1961,  fresh  from  his  experi- 
ence as  chief  counsel  for  John  L.  McClel- 
lan's  (D  Ark.)  subcommittee  Investigations 
of  labor  racketeering  ( 1957-1960) .  A  atepped- 
up  Federal  effort  against  organized  crime  be- 
came a  priority  program  during  his  years  as 
Attorney  General. 

An  organized  crime  and  racketeering  sec- 
tion had  been  created  In  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment in  1954,  but  it  was  campKJsed  of  only 
17  attorneys  In  1960.  Under  Kennedy  the 
section  was  expanded  to  63  attorneys  by  1964, 
spending  1,364  man-days  In  court,  in  con- 
trast to  61  man-days  In  1960. 

Despite  the  Increased  Federal  effort,  be- 
tween 1960  and  March  1969,  of  5,000  known 
or  suspected  organized  crime  figures,  only 
257  were  Indicted. 

In  1965,  President  Johnson  created  the 
President's  (Commission  (Crime  Commis- 
sion) ,  headed  by  Katzenbach  and  authorized 
it  not  only  to  study  the  causes  of  crime  and 
to  analyze  the  Federal  failure  to  cope  with 
organized  crime — but  also  to  suggest  ctires. 

Published  in  February  1967,  the  (Commis- 
sion's final  report  contained  more  than  200 


recommendations  for  action  to  reduce  crime. 
Twenty-two  of  these  recommendations  were 
directed  specifically  toward  decking  with  or- 
ganized crime. 

s.  30:  AN  overview 
The  Organized  Crime  Control  Act,  Intro- 
duced Jan.  15,  1969,  by  McClellan,  with  Sam 
J.  Ervln  Jr.  (D  N.C.)  and  Roman  L.  Hruska 
(R  Neb.),  the  ranking  members  of  his  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Laws  and  Procedures,  contained  eight  titles, 
six  of  which  embodied  Crime  Commission 
recommendations.  The  Act  as  amended  and 
approved  by  the  Senate  Jan.  23,  1970,  con- 
tained ten  substantive  titles. 

Evidence-Gathering.  The  Crime  Commis- 
sion reported  that  defects  In  the  process  of 
gathering  legal  evidence  severely  hampered 
the  Federal  effort  to  halt  the  growth  of  or- 
ganized crime.  The  failure  In  that  effort.  It 
said,  was  not  due  primarily  to  a  need  for 
more  men,  more  training,  better  facilities 
or  better  courts  but  to  the  need  for  re- 
vised laws. 

■ntles  I-VI  of  S  30  followed  Commission 
recommendations  to  strengthen  the  legal 
means  of  obtaining  usable  evidence: 

Special  grand  Juries,  with  unusual  auton- 
omy and  the  power  to  file  reports  on  condi- 
tions they  find,  would  be  created  In  certain 
areas.  Confronted  by  a  witness  refusing  to 
testify  because  his  testimony  might  in- 
criminate him,  the  grand  Jury  could  immu- 
nize him  from  use  of  his  testimony  against 
him  and  then  order  him  to  tesUfy. 

If  he  still  refused  to  testify,  he  could  be 
held  In  contempt  and  detained  until  he 
testified  or  until  the  grand  Jury  term  ended. 
If  he  did  testify,  the  Attorney  General  could 
protect  him  and  his  family  in  special  facil- 
ities to  ensure  his  safety  from  reprisals.  If 
he  lied,  he  could  be  convicted  of  perjury  un- 
der new  rules  of  evidence. 

To  protect  the  testimony  of  a  witness  from 
loss  through  Intimidation,  death  or  murder, 
the  testimony  could  be  recorded  In  a  state- 
ment potentially  usable  at  trial.  If  the  wit- 
ness was  no  longer  available. 

Proof.  Title  VII  would  nullify  a  recent  Su- 
preme Court  decision  In  order  to  limit  chal- 
lenges to  evidence  and  to  restrict  to  possible 
relevant  material  the  Government  records 
disclosed  to  a  defendant. 

Gambling.  Professional  gambling  Is  the 
syndicate's  "lifeline,"  the  source  of  its  great- 
est revenue.  Title  vni.  Incorporating  an  Ad- 
ministration proposal,  would  bring  any  ma- 
jor Illegal  gambling  operation  within  Federal 
Jurisdiction. 

Corrupted  Businesses.  Title  DC  would  make 
it  a  crime  to  use  Income  from  organized  crime 
or  racketeering  methods  to  acquire,  operate 
or  establish  an  otherwise  legitimate  commer- 
cial operation.  Title  IX  authorized  the  use  of 
criminal  and  civil  sanctions — antitrust  reme- 
dies— against  such  activities.  \ 

Special  Sentences.  Title  X  would  authorize 
courts  to  Impose  increased  sentences  of  up 
to  30  years  upon  adult  special  offenders,  who 
are  defined  as  habitual,  professional,  or  orga- 
nized crime  figures  and  who  pose  a  continu- 
ing danger  to  the  community. 

DOUBLE    STANDARD 

The  major  objection  levelled  at  S  30  as  a 
whole  argues  that — although  use  of  its  pro- 
visions against  organized  crime  Is  presented 
as  Justification  for  Its  passage — Its  changes 
in  criminal  laws  and  procedures  are  not  lim- 
ited to  that  use. 

"Organized  crime,"  the  bill's  advocates  re- 
ply, is  a  functional  concept  like  "street 
crime"  or  "white-collar  crime  not  suscep- 
tible to  hard  definition  In  legal  terms.  Be- 
sides, at  the  outset  of  an  Investigation,  the 
Involvement  of  organized  crime  In  a  matter 
Is  not  always  clear.  To  find  such  an  involve- 
ment may  be  the  purpose  of  the  Inquiry. 

McClellan  pointed  out  that  this  objection 
Implies  a  double  standard  of  constitutional 
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rights:  one  applicable  to  persons  Involved  In 
organized  crime  and  one  applicable  to  the 
rest  of  the  nation. 

S  30,  McClellan  said,  "must  stand  or  fall 
on  the  constitutional  question  without  re- 
gard to  the  degree  to  which  It  Is  Umlted  to 
organized  crime  cases."  If  It  violates  the 
rights  of  those  engaged  In  organized  crime, 
then  It  should  not  be  approved,  he  said.  If  It 
does  not,  then  It  does  not  violate  the  rights 
V  of  persons  not  engaged  in  such  crime. 
■^  special  grand  jttries 

"As  an  Instrument  of  discovery  against  or- 
ganized crime,  McClellan  has  said,  "the  grand 
jury  has  no  counterpart." 

Title  I,  In  line  with  recommendations  of 
the  Crime  Commission,  would  reinforce  and 
expand  the  investigatory  powers  of  the  grand 
Jury.  It  would: 

Establish  special  grand  Juries  authorized  to 
Investigate  offenses  against  Federal  criminal 
laws  In  heavily  populated  areas  and  wherever 
the  Attorney  General  determined  a  need. 

Require  the  grand  Jury  to  meet  at  least 
once  every  18  months;  allow  It  to  sit  for  as 
long  as  36  months. 

Expand  the  grand  Jury's  autonomy  by  al- 
lowing it  to  select  Its  own  foreman  and  to 
appeal  any  dispute  between  the  Jury  and  the 
Judge  or  prosecutor. 

Allow  the  grand  Jury  to  file  reports  with 
the  court  concerning  the  noncriminal  mis- 
conduct of  a  public  official;  vindicating  the 
conduct  of  a  public  official;  recommending 
legislative,  executive  or  administrative  ac- 
tion; or  concerning  organized  crime  condi- 
tions. (Twenty-two  states  now  allow  grand 
Juries  to  make  similar  reports.) 

Most  of  the  criticism  of  Title  I  concerns 
the  grand  jury's  power  to  file  reports  on  the 
misconduct  of  a  public  official.  The  nonad- 
versary  nature  of  grand  Jury  proceedings, 
critics  say,  makes  it  nearly  impossible  for  an 
official  to  defend  himself,  and  he  has  no 
chance  to  vindicate  himself  because  there  is 
no  Indictment  and  no  trial. 

McClellan,  In  a  Senate  speech  June  9,  ex- 
plained that  an  official  so  criticized  would — 
under  S  30 — have  the  right  to  appear  before 
the  grand  Jury,  to  present  his  witnesses  and 
to  file  a  rebuttal  to  the  report,  which  be- 
comes part  of  the  report. 

The  court  would  study  the  report  and 
rebuttal  to  ascertain  that  the  report  was  sup- 
ported by  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence 
and  that  each  person  named  was  given  a 
chance  to  testify.  Only  if  both  these  require- 
ments are  met  would  the  court  release  the 
report,  with  the  rebuttal,  for  publication. 

Publication  would  be  further  delayed.  If 
the  order  of  the  court  releasing  the  report 
were  appealed.  The  report  would  be  not  pub- 
lished until  there  had  been  a  final  decision 
on  Its  validity. 

Comparing  S  30 's  procedures  with  those 
under  which  the  special  grand  Jury  In  Chi- 
cago released  a  report  May  15  concerning 
the  shooting  of  Black  Panthers  by  Chicago 
police,  a  Senate  Subcommittee  staff  member 
said: 

"The  Chicago  grand  Juiry  commented  on 
both  policemen,  who  are  public  officials,  and 
the  Black  Panthers,  who  are  private  citizens. 

"If  you  are  dealing  with  .  .  .  noncriminal 
misconduct,  something  that  Is  censorable, 
but  not  a  crime  then  the  grand  Jury  (under 
S  30)  could  Indeed  file  a  report  .  .  .  but  In- 
cluded In  the  transcript  would  be  the  de- 
fense of  the  people  commented  on.  They 
would  have  received  a  preliminary  draft  of 
the  report  and  had  20  days  plus  postpone- 
ments within  which  to  prepare  their  own 
side  of  the  story — and  they  could  call  wit- 
nesses. So  while  It  wouldn't  be  a  perfect  ad- 
versary hearing,  both  sides  would  be  In  the 
transcript  and  only  after  the  Judge  had  re- 
viewed both  sides,  could  he  then  accept  the 
report.  And  even  after  that,  there  would  be 
an  appellate  review  of  his  decision  .  .  .  and 
there  would  be  no  publication  until  It  was 


all  over.  So  when  It  was  filed  finally.  It  would 
carry  with  It  the  answer  of  the  public  offi- 
cials. 

"Now,  none  of  these  protections  was  given 
to  the  police  officers  In  Chicago.  ...  If  they 
testified  at  the  grand  jury  It  was  without 
knowledge  of  the  context  In  which  they  were 
testifying;  they  didn't  see  a  preliminary  copy 
of  a  report.  They  didn't  have  the  right  to  call 
witnesses.  .  .  .  They  didn't  have  a  right  of 
jndicial  review  ...  or  of  appellate  review." 
And,  under  S  30,  nothing  at  all  could  be  said 
In  such  a  report  about  the  conduct  of  private 
citizens. 

Concerning  the  publication.  In  The  New 
York  Times  June  26  of  parts  of  the  secret 
repwrt  (also  called  a  presentment,  a  formal 
request  for  an  Indictment)  of  a  Baltimore 
grand  Jury  regarding  the  Involvement  of 
Members  and  employees  of  Congress  In  in- 
fluencing the  outcome  of  a  construction 
firm's  bid  for  work  on  a  House  garage,  the 
staff  member  said: 

"That  kind  of  document  can  or  cannot  be 
published  depending  upon  what  the  judge 
wants  to  do.  .  .  .  Insofar  as  that  presentment 
Included  materials  that  did  not  really  Indi- 
cate criminal  matters  .  .  .  such  as  misuse  of 
a  Congressman's  office  .  .  .  that  could  have 
been  the  subject  matter  of  a  report  (under 
S  30)  and  Insofar  as  the  Congressman  failed 
to  exercise  administrative  control  over  the 
use  of  his  own  name  .  .  .  (he)  might  be 
censorable. 

"A  report  could  be  filed,  but  he  would  have 
an  opportunity  to  come  In  and  testify;  he 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  call  in  other 
people  to  testify;  and  the  full  panoply  of  pro- 
tections would  be  applicable  to  the  Congress- 
man and  his  staff  in  protecting  their  own 
reputations. 

"It  wouldn't  have  gone  from  the  grand  Jury 
to  the  Judge  to  The  New  York  Times:  it 
wouldn't  have  been  leaked.  .  .  .  Under  S  30 
an  unauthorized  publication  of  a  report  is 
contempt  and  Is  punishable.  ...  At  least  the 
remedy  is  there,  while  there  Is  (now)  theo- 
retically no  remedy  for  leaking  a  present- 
ment unless  there  is  a  specific  order  (forbid- 
ding disclosure).  .  .  .  The  ground  rules  set 
under  S  30  are  very  clear  and  unequivocal 
about  what  happens  at  various  points,  aad 
the  existing  law  In  this  area  Is,  to  put  It 
mildlv,  less  than  clear."  (Weekly  Report  p. 
1707) 

WITNESSES 

Witnesses  are  essential  to  a  prosecutor's 
case.  Titles  II-VI  of  S  30  revise  criminal  in- 
vestigatory procedures  to  facilitate  securing 
reliable  testimony  from  live  witnesses. 

Immunity.  The  5th  Amendment  guarantees 
that  "no  person  shall  be  compelled  In  any 
criminal  case  to  be  a  witness  against  him- 
self." Witness  after  witness  In  organized 
crime  Investigations  "take  the  5th"  and  re- 
fuses to  testify.  To  overcome  this  objection 
and  compel  testimony.  Congress  has  enacted 
a  multiplicity  of  witness-Immunity  laws. 

Title  11  would  replace  all  existing  wltness- 
inununity  laws  with  one  comprehensive  law, 
••nsiu-ing  all  witnesses  compelled  to  testify 
fiefore  congressional,  judicial  or  administra- 
tive bodies  that  neither  their  testimony  nor 
any  evidence  obtained  by  exploiting  that 
testimony  would  be  used  against  them.  The 
Crime  Commission  recommended  enactment 
of  a  general  Immunity  law. 

S  30  would  provide  "use-lmmunlty,"  a 
narrower  grant  than  the  "transaction-Immu- 
nity" authorized  In  most  existing  law. 

"Transaction-Immunity"  protects  the  wit- 
ness from  prosecution  for  any  offense  men- 
tioned In  or  related  to  his  testimony,  regard- 
less of  Independent  evidence  against  him. 
This  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  an  "im- 
munity bath."  "Use-lmmunlty"  protects  him 
from  prosecution  directly  or  using  his  testi- 
mony or  anything  directly  or  Indirectly  de- 
rived from  It  against  him. 

Originally,  8  30  authorized  Immvmlty 
granted  by  grand  Juries  and  courts,  oriented 


to  Investigations  of  organized  crime.  But 
during  Committee  consideration  of  the  bill, 
the  National  Commission  on  the  Reform  of 
Federal  Criminal  Laws,  recommended  enact- 
mnet  of  one  comprehensive  Federal  witness- 
Immunity  law.  Title  II  was  consequently  ex- 
panded Into  a  statute  covering  proceedings 
"before  or  ancillary  to"  a  court,  grand  Jury, 
Federal  agency  or  congressional  body. 

Recalcitrant  Witnesses.  If  an  Immunized 
witness  still  refused  to  testify.  Title  II  pro- 
vides, as  under  existing  law,  that  the  court 
could  order  him  confined.  In  contempt  of 
court,  until  he  testifies  or  tintll  the  Investi- 
gation ends. 

The  Crime  Commission  said  that  once  a 
witness  was  immunized,  he  must  testify  or 
face  Jail  for  contempt.  Title  III  would  not 
change  existing  law,  but  would  codify  civil 
contempt  procedures  which  have  evolved  In 
case-by -case  decisions. 

Ball  normally  Is  not  available  to  persons 
held  In  civil  contempt.  Under  S  30,  however. 
If  a  person  appealed  a  contempt  order  and 
the  appeals  Judge  found  "a  substantial  pos- 
.slbillty  of  reversal,"  bail  would  be  allowed 
du.'ing  the  time  that  the  appeal  was  pend- 
ing The  appeal,  states  S  30,  must  be  disposed 
of  within  30  days. 

Title  III  has  been  criticized  as  allowing  a 
person  held  without  ball  for  as  long  as  three 
years.  Yet  a  Senate  subcommittee  staff  mem- 
ber points  out  that  S  30  would  allow  bail  In 
certain  cases  on  appeal  whereas  now  nor- 
mally no  ball  Is  available  to  anyone  held  in 
civil  contempt  and  existing  law  permits  ex- 
tended civil  incarceration. 

Perjury.  To  encourage  a  witness  to  give 
truthful  testimony,  the  Crime  Commission, 
as  had  the  American  Bar  Association  (ABA) 
m  1952,  recommended  that  Congress  abolish 
the  two-witness  and  direct-evidence  rules  for 
perjury  prosecutions.  Title  IV  does  Just  that. 

The  two-witness  rule  requires  more  than 
the  sworn  statement  of  one  witness  to  prove 
a  statement  false.  Tlie  direct-evidence  rule 
requires  clear  nonclrcumstantial  evidence 
that  a  statement  Is  false. 

Title  IV  defines  perjury  as  a  knowingly 
false  statement  made  under  oath  and  states 
that  a  witness  can  be  charged  with  perjury 
if  he  makes  contradictory  statements  under 
oath  and  does  not  correct  them  of  his  own 
volition. 

Further,  Title  IV  provides  that  a  sUte- 
ment  is  alse  If  it  Is  proved,  beyond  a  rea- 
sonable doubt,  to  be  one  of  two  manifestly 
contradictory  statements  which  the  same 
person  made  under  oath.  Proof  need  no 
longer  be  made  by  any  particular  number  of 
witnesses  or  by  any  particular  type  of  evi- 
dence. 

Protection.  Title  V  of  S.  30  authorizes  pro- 
tection of  witnesses;  Title  VI  authorizes  pro- 
tection of  evidence. 

The  Crime  Commission  recommended  that 
the  Federal  Government  set  up  residential 
facilities  for  the  protection  of  witnesses  from 
reprisals.  Under  Title  V,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral could  provide  such  security  for  witnesses, 
potential  witnesses  and  their  families. 

When  there  Is  substantial  risk  that  a  wit- 
ness might  die,  hide,  fiee,  become  111,  be  killed, 
injured,  kidnaped  or  bribed.  Title  VI  would 
allow,  upon  court  order,  the  recording  of  hla 
testimony  In  a  deposition,  a  sworn  state- 
ment, which  either  side  could  take  of  Its 
own  witness.  Taken  under  full  guarantees  of 
counsel  and  cross-examination,  depositions 
preserve  evidence  In  a  form  usable  at  trial 
If  the  evidence  becomes  otherwise  unavail- 
able. 

USE    OF   evidence 

The  use  of  evidence,  once  obtained,  fre- 
quently challenged  by  a  defendant  who 
claims  that  his  constitutional  rights  were 
violated  by  the  way  In  which  It  was  obtained 
and  who  asserts  that  It  should  not  be  used 
against  him. 

Because  of  legal  uncertainty  and  policy 
conflicts,   evidence    obtained   by   electronic 
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euivelllance  la  particularly  vulnerable  to 
such  challenge.  The  Supreme  Court  In  March 
1969  held  that  all  Government  records  from 
a  surveillance  device  must  be  disclosed  to  a 
defendant  who  claims  that  evidence  against 
him  is  the  result  of  that  survllleance  and 
who  proves  that  his  rights  have  been  In- 
vaded. If  the  Government  does  not  disclose 
Its  records,  the  case  can  be  dismissed.  (AU 
derman  v.  V.  S.  1969  Almanac  p.  t45) 

McClellan  has  said  that  this  decision  en- 
couraged a  defendant  at  any  time  unlaw- 
fully surveyed  to  challenge  evidence  In  any 
case  against  him — however  unrelated — since 
he  knows  that  he  can  thus  win  disclosure  of 
confidential  flies  or,  If  disclosure  would  be 
too  harmful  to  the  Government,  dismissal  of 
the  charges  against  him. 

Several  times  since  this  decision  wholesale 
turnover  of  wiretap  logs  to  defendants  has 
resulted  in  the  publication  of  material  ir- 
relevant to  the  case,  but  harmful  and  embar- 
rassing to  unlnvolved  third  persons. 

Title  VII  would  narrow  the  time  span  with- 
in which  challenges  could  be  made  to  evid- 
ence alleged  to  have  been  Indirectly  derived 
from  an  illegal  wiretap  and  would  allow  a 
Judge  to  screen  Government  records  before 
turning  them  over  to  a  defendant. 

It  provides  that  no  challenge  to  evidence 
which  is  the  Indirect  product  of  an  unlawful 
act  can  be  considered  if  that  act  occurred 
more  than  five  years  before  the  event  to  be 
proved. 

Disclosure  of  surveillance  records,  it  pro- 
vides, will  be  limited  to  that  part  of  such 
records  which  a  Judge  finds  "may  be  rele- 
vant" and  "in  the  Interest  of  Justice." 

Critics  of  S.  30  express  alarm  that  Title  VII 
dilutes  a  citizen's  protections  against  illegal 
acts  by  law  enforcement  agents.  The  ABA 
Criminal  Law  Council  has,  however,  ap- 
proved the  five-year  limit.  McClellan  has 
stated  that  the  five-year  limit  does  not  affect 
challenges  to  evidence  directly  produced  by 
an  unlawful  Government  act.  The  law  would 
continue  to  bar  the  use,  as  evidence,  of  such 
direct  product  as  the  transcript  of  an  Illegal 
wiretap.  It  would  limit  challenges  to  evidence 
obtained  by  the  exploitation  of  such  an  un- 
lawful act — by  the  use  of  that  transcript. 

In  arriving  at  the  five-year  time  limit,  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  staff  ex- 
plained that  Justice  Department  records  were 
checked  to  ascertain  how  long  a  "lead"  from 
such  records  might  last.  The  answer  was  two 
or  rhree  years.  "If  a  lead  doesn't  produce 
evidence  within  that  time,  it's  not  going  to." 

Explaining  the  need  for  such  provision, 
he  pointed  out  that — under  existing  law — as 
soon  as  a  criminal  realizes  that  he  has  in- 
advertently been  "caught"  on  a  surveillance 
'  device  which  cannot  be  disclosed,  he  has 
virtually  "a  license  to  kill."  If  brought  to  trial 
for  any  crime  he  cp.n  challenge  the  evidence 
against  him  as  indirectly  related  to  the  un- 
dlsclosable  surveillance  and — because  the 
Government  cannot  disclose  the  fact  of  the 
surveillance  or  the  records — the  case  against 
him  must  be  dismissed. 

Under  Title  VII,  a  Judge  would  see — from 
the  Government  records — that  the  surveil- 
lance had  no  possible  relevance  to  the  pend- 
ing case,  and  there  would  be  no  disclosiu-e. 
If  more  than  five  years  had  elapsed  between 
the  time  the  defendant  was  recorded  on  the 
device  and  the  time  of  the  crime  with  which 
he  was  charged,  no  challenge  to  the  evidence 
would  even  be  considered. 

S  30  would  decrease  the  likelihood  of  mas- 
sive disclosures  of  surveillance  records  In- 
volving Innocent  third  persons.  By  restrict- 
ing the  amount  of  material  turned  over  to 
a  defendant  and  by  ensuring  that  all  ma- 
terial turned  over  Is  of  {XMBlble  relevance  to 
the  charges  against  him.  Title  VU  brings 
the  defendant's  self- Interest  to  bear  against 
publication  of  the  material. 

nxEOAI.    OAMBLINC 

Gambling  produces  from  $7  billion  to  tSO 
billion  annually  for  the  operations  of  orga- 


nized crime.  Title  VIII  would  extend  Federal 
Jurisdiction  over  all  major  illicit  gambling 
operations. 

Title  vni  contains  most  of  the  provisions 
of  S  2022,  an  Administration  bill  of  which  the 
President  spoke  in  his  April  23,  1969,  mes- 
sage on  organized  crime: 

"The  purpKwe  of  this  legislation  is  ...  to 
give  the  Attorney  General  broad  latitude  to 
assist  local  and  state  government  in  crack- 
ing down  on  illegal  gambling,  the  weU- 
spring  of  organized  crime's  financial  res- 
ervoir." 

Title  Vin  defines  an  Illegal  gambling  busi- 
ness as  one  which  violates  a  law.  Involves 
five  or  more  persons,  operates  for  more  than 
30  days  or  has  a  gross  Income  of  $2,000  in  a 
single  day.  It  also  declares  it  a  crime  for  a 
law  enforcement  officer  and  a  person  involved 
in  an  illegal  gambling  business  to  plot  to 
oijstruct  the  enforcement  of  antigambllng 
laws. 

COBBUPTED    BUSINESSES 

Title  IX,  derived  from  S  1861  Introduced 
April  18,  1969,  by  McClellan,  contains  the 
most  Innovative  of  S  30's  provisions.  (A  com- 
panion House  bill,  HB  10312.  introduced  by 
Richard  H.  Poff  (R  Va.)  has  rested  un- 
touched in  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
since  April  1969.)  To  cope  with  the  infiltra- 
tion of  organized  crime  into  legitimate  busi- 
ness and  labor.  Title  IX  declares  it  a  crime  to 
use  organized  crime  profits  or  methods  to 
establish,  acquire  or  operate  any  legitimate 
business. 

Title  IX  provides  both  criminal  sanctions — 
fines,  prison  sentences  and  criminal  forfei- 
tures— and  civil  sanctions  developed  in  antl- 
triost  cases  to  remove  organized  crime  frc»n 
legitimate  organizations.  Under  this  section, 
courts  would  be  able  to  order  crime  syndi- 
cates to  divest  themselves  of  certain  holdings, 
never  to  reenter  a  certain  type  of  business 
and  to  dissolve  infiltrated  enterprises.  The 
Attorney  General  would  be  able  to  initiate 
civil  proceedings  against  persons  suspected  of 
this  type  of  crime. 

Organized  crime,  one  Senate  subcommit- 
tee staff  member  pointed  out,  is  not  used  to 
operating  against  civil  proceedings  In  which 
cooi>eration,  between  plaintiff  and  defend- 
ant, is  the  hallmark.  And,  In  civil  suite,  U 
the  defendant  refuses  to  cooperate,  the  plain- 
tiff wins  his  suit  by  default. 

SPECIAL   SENTENCES 

The  Crime  Commission  recommended  that 
extended  sentences  be  authorized  for  organ- 
ized crime  figures  convicted  of  a  felony.  The 
ABA,  American  Law  Institute,  and  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency 
have  recommended  similar  measures.  Title  X 
authorizes  sentences  of  up  to  30  years  for 
persons  convicted  of  a  felony — if  they  are 
found  to  be  dangerous  and  found  to  be  '"ha- 
bitual" offenders — convicted  previously  of 
two  or  more  felonies,  a  "professional"  crim- 
inal— whose  felony  was  part  of  a  lifelong 
pattern  of  conduct  from  which  came  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  his  income,  or  an  "organized 
crime  figure" — whose  felony  was  part  of  a 
conspiracy  to  engage  in  a  pattern  of  criminal 
conduct. 

A  defendant  would  be  found  to  fall  Into  one 
of  these  categories  only  after  a  special  pre- 
sentencing  hearing  at  which  he  has  the  right 
to  counsel  and  cross-examination.  After  the 
decision,  both  the  defendant  and  the  Govern- 
ment would  have  the  right  to  appeal. 

The  need  for  this  title  was  pointed  out  by 
a  Senate  staff  study  for  the  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee on  Criminal  Laws  and  procedures, 
which  found  that  of  all  organized  crime  fig- 
ures sentenced  In  Federal  court  from  1960 
to  1969,  two-thirds  faced  maximum  Jail  terms 
of  five  years  or  less  and  fewer  than  one-fourth 
received  a  maximum  sentence.  The  provision 
allowing  the  Government,  as  well  as  the  de- 
fendant, to  appeal  a  sentence,  embodies  an- 
other Crime  Commission  recommendation 
that  there  be  some  type  of  supervision  over 
trial   Judges   who,    "because   of   corruption. 


political  considerations  or  lack  of  knowledge, 
tend  to  mete  out  light  sentences  In  cases  in- 
volving organized  crime  management  per- 
sonnel." 

OUTLOOK 

The  fate  of  the  Organized  Crime  Control 
Act  of  1970  Is  uncertain.  Much  depends  upon 
the  determination  and  the  skill  with  which 
the  Administration  exerts  Its  Influence  In 
favor  of  S30  and  the  reaction  of  House  Ju- 
diciary Conunlttee  Chairman  Emanuel  Celler 
(D  N.Y.),  within  whose  Committee  S30  now 
rests.  If  the  House  Committee  delays  action 
on  S  30  too  long  past  midyear,  observers  out- 
side the  Congress  believe  that  the  Senate 
might  add  S  30  as  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
(HR  17825)  authorizing  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment assistance  funds,  a  measure  dear  to 
Celler's  heart. 


THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  THE  STREETS— 
A  LOCAL  VIEW  OF  CRIME— THE 
CHALLENGE  OF  CHANGE 

(Mr.  CLEVELAND  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
problem  of  crime  in  our  Nation's  cities  is 
one  of  great  concern  to  everyone.  Too 
many  Americans  have  been  confronted 
by  the  lawlessness  existing  in  our  coun- 
try, especially  in  our  Naton's  Capital 
city.  A  need  for  effective  law  enforcement 
measures  has  long  been  voiced  by  the 
countless  innocent  people  not  wishing  to 
be  counted  among  those  who  have  al- 
ready been  victimized  by  the  frightening 
number  of  lawbreakers.  It  is  indeed  sad 
when  residents  and  visitors  in  a  city  can- 
not enjoy  the  sights  and  beauties  it  has 
to  offer  in  the  evening  as  well  as  in  the 
daytime.  I  speak  with  particular  concern 
about  our  Nation's  Capital.  When  brutal 
muggings,  senseless  murders,  Mdnapings, 
and  other  crimes  of  equal  fright  seem  to 
be  the  most  numerous  "sights  and 
beauties"  a  city  has  to  offer,  something  is 
seriously  wrong.  When  crime  increases 
more  than  600  percent  in  the  last  10  years 
in  the  seat  of  our  Nation's  Government, 
a  response  is  needed  immediately  for  the 
present  and  for  the  future. 

Last  week,  the  controversial  District 
of  Columbia  crime  bill  passed  this  House. 
Though  this  bill  is  not  the  immediate 
cure-all  for  all  of  the  sicknesses  of  crime, 
it  is  without  doubt  a  start  in  the  right 
direction.  This  bill,  since  it  has  been 
introduced,  has  been  subjected  to  some 
of  the  strongest  talk  about  repression 
ever  thrown  at  a  bill  of  such  importance 
and  necessity.  I  recognize  the  fact  that 
stricter  law  enforcement  is  not  in  itself 
the  only  solution.  I  am  fully  aware  of  the 
need  for  penal  reform,  court  reorganiza- 
tions, reforms  in  the  juvenile  code,  better 
community  relations,  and  other  impor- 
tant factors  to  eradicate  crime  as  well  as 
preventing  existing  lawbreakers  from 
doing  any  further  harm.  Many  of  these 
are,  in  fact,  included  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  crime  bill.  Too  often  denounced 
as  "another  fascist  law-and-order  bill," 
many  provisions  of  the  bill  are  completely 
overlooked.  The  District  of  Columbia 
crime  bill  is  a  single  omnibus  crime  bill 
providing  sound,  comprehensive  legisla- 
tion. Our  Nation's  Capital  needs  a  strong, 
sound,  and  progressive  crime  bill  to  bring 
order  and  tranquility  to  the  city;  our 
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Nation's  Capital  needs  the  District  of 
Columbia  crime  bill. 

The  need  for  strong  legislation  Is  well- 
summarized  by  a  brief,  but  concise  edi- 
torial in  the  July  1970  edition  of  the  In- 
Towner,  a  commimity  newspaper  from  a 
section  of  Washington,  D.C.,  where  a 
member  of  my  staff  resides.  With  a  com- 
mimity newspaper  such  as  the  In-Town- 
er,  the  opinions  of  the  editorial  staff  are 
much  more  clearly  attuned  to  the  read- 
ers' than  arc  most  large  city  newspapers 
for  a  simple  reason:  the  editors  of  the 
small  community  paper  are  also  members 
of  that  community.  The  opinions  that 
are  expressed  in  the  newspaper  are 
formed  by  events  and  circumstances 
often  shared  by  both  the  editors  and  the 
readers — all  of  them  belonging  to  the 
same  community.  The  language  of  the 
editorial  is  simple  enough  to  understand, 
but  the  thought  behind  it  is  something 
truly  worth  thinking  about. 

Among  others  I  have  been  a  severe 
critic  of  the  shortcomings  of  much  of 
the  so-called  national  news  media.  In 
sharp  contrast  is  much  of  the  local  media 
in  my  own  district,  which  is  particularly 
close  to  the  people;  weekly  newspapers, 
small  radio  stations,  and  afternoon  news- 
papers which  flourish  in  this  context.  I 
am  particularly  pleased  that  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  there  is  this  same  type  of  local 
press  coming  into  existence. 

I  strongly  recommend  this  editorial  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

The  Struggle  fob  the  Streets 

It  is  no  fun  for  an  elderly  couple,  black  or 
white,  to  have  worked  a  lifetime,  scrimping 
and  saving,  only  to  find  that  they  cannot 
walk,  sit,  or  even  work  In  front  of  their  own 
homes  without  fear  of  being  robbed,  raped  or 
molested. 

This  is  why  much  of  the  opposition  to  the 
crime  bills  before  the  Congress  falls  on  deaf 
ears  and  no  amount  of  charges  of  "racism" 
or  "fascism"  is  going  to  allay  these  Tears. 

They  want  something  done  about  it — and 
they  want  It  now. 

■Well-intentioned  liberals  may  philosophize, 
sooiologlze,  and  psychologize  crime  until  the 
cows  come  home  but  a  resident  In  the  Inner 
City  who  is  attacked  Is  going  to  yell  like 
hell  for  the  Police. 

Unless  liberals  can  come  up  with  a  better 
formula  than  that  which  has  been  proposed, 
one  that  wlD  work  now  and  not  in  the  dim 
future,  then  they  would  better  serve  the 
community, by  Just  keeping  quiet. 


MAIL  REFLECTS  STRONG  OPPOSI- 
TION TO  BAIL-OUT  FOR  PENN 
CENTRAL 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  hundreds 
of  people  from  all  over  the  Nation  have 
written  me  about  the  bankruptcy  of  the 
Penn  Central  Transportation  Co.  These 
letters  have  come  from  people  with  all 
types  of  backgrounds  and  from  all  po- 
litical persuasions.  It  is  obvious  from 
these  letters  that  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  were  op- 
posed to  the  idea  of  a  Government  bail- 
out of  the  Perm  Central  Transportation 
Co.  My  mail  has  reflected  almost  total 
opposition  to  the  administration's  plans 


to  grant  tliis  huge  corporation  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  of  loans  guaranteed 
by  taxpayers  fimds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  number  of  newspapers 
around  the  Nation  have  also  editorialized 
in  the  same  vein  as  these  letter-writers. 

I  place  in  the  Record  a  sampling  of 

some  of  the  letters  from  various  points 

across  the  Nation.  I  also  place  in  the  Rec- 

'oRD  editorials  on  the  Penn  Central  case. 

The  material  follows : 

Houston,  Tex., 

June  24, 1970. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman, 
U.S.  Representative, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Deab  Mb.  Patman:  Although  Mrs.  Adams 
and  I  have  never  had  the  privilege  to  vote  for 
you  we  have  followed  your  service  as  well  as 
our  other  Texas  Representatives  services  in 
Washington.  We  appreciate  the  fine  represen- 
tation you  have  given  us. 

We  want  to  thank  you  for  your  stand  on 
the  recent  Penn  railroad  loan  guarantee. 
Since  they  lost  80  million  last  year  and  more 
than  100  million  the  year  before  it  Is  hard 
to  see  how  a  loan  of  200  million  could  be  very 
much  help  to  them. 

I  do  not  know  anything  about  railroading 
but  if  I  was  ever  confronted  with  a  problem 
of  this  kind  I  believe  the  first  order  of  busi- 
ness would  be  to  bring  in  some  new  blood 
for  the  management  group. 

Thanks  for  your  past  services.  We  know 
you  will  continue  to  look  after  our  interests. 
Sincerely, 

Frank  C.  Adams. 

IjA  Jolla,  Calif.. 

June  2, 1970. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Patman:  Million  of  citizens  must 
share  the  appreciation  I  feel  of  your  stand 
in  behalf  of  the  public  in  the  case  of  Penn 
Central  and  your  other  efforts  to  protect 
all  our  citizens  from  the  depredation  of  spe- 
cial interests. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Ruth  Banning. 
P.S. — Please   do  not  trouble  to  acknowl- 
edge this. 

N.  &  H.  Distributors, 
Fresno,  Calif.,  June  11, 1970. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Re  Credit  guarantee  for  Penn  Central  Rail- 
road by  U.S.  Government. 
Please  let  me  know  how  I  can  qualify  for 
this  wonderful  and  helpful  program  "Nlxon- 
omics"  Is  ruining  us.  Please  continue  your 
enlightened    and    progressive    fight   to   help 
us  common  people.  We  really  need  your  help. 
Neil  D.  Ballweber. 

WicKENBtmo,  Ariz., 

June  22, 1970. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  Many  thanks  for  your  part  In 
stopping  the  Penn  Central  steal.  Keep  up 
the  good  work. 
Sincerely, 

L.  S.  Bramkamp 

Rochester,  N.H. 

June  24. 1970. 

Representative  Wright  Patman:  Thank 
goodness  the  U.S.  has  one  representative  who 
is  thlnlclng  of  the  American  taxpayer  I  How 
many  more  businesses  are  we  going  to  sub- 
sidize? 

I  am  certainly  glad  you  had  courage  enough 
to  say  "no"  to  Penn  Central.  You  let  one 
company  have  the  taxpayer's  money  then 
there  will  be  a  hundred  others  looking  for  a 


handout  I  It's  bad  enough  that  we  are  letting 

the  so-called   welfareist   sit   on   his   

without  working  I  I  am  Just  a  little  housewife 
with  a  retired  husband  who  is  trying  to  make 
ends  meet.  I  am  willing  and  we  have  paid 
plenty  of  taxes  to  meet  Government  expenses 
but  by  God  there  Is  a  limit! 

Mrs.  Ben  J.  Brideau. 

I  am  against  putting  huge  profit  making 
organizations  like  Penn-Central  Railroad  on 
welfare.  I  think  poor  people  come  first! 

If  Penn-Central  Is  In  the  Defense  Busi- 
ness, I  am  going  into  It  mjself! 

Mrs.  M.  Bboude. 

B^tonah,  N.Y., 

June  22. 1970. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman, 

Chairman  House  Banking  Committee.  House 
of  Representative  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Honorable  and  Deab  Sir  :  As  a  taxpayer  and 
a  patron  of  the  Penn  Central  Railroad,  may 
I  take  a  few  minutes  of  your  time  to  express 
certain  thoughts  I  have  regarding  your  in- 
vestigation. 

If  the  Penn  Central  merger  has  resulted  In 
unprofitable  operations.  1  sup|K>se  the  blame 
should  be  put  directly  on  management. 
Therefore,  why  is  this  type  of  management 
rewarded  in  the  form  of  high  salaries  and 
extremely  attractive  pensions.  I  caU  your 
particular  attention  to  Mr.  Gorman's  salary 
as  announced  in  the  papers  of  $250,000.00  per 
annum.  Also  the  pension  allowances  given 
to  Mr.  Stuart  T.  Saunders  and  Mr.  Alfred 
Perlman  have  been  reported  as  being  up  to 
$150,000.00  per  annum  each. 

If  some  sort  of  government  assistance  will 
either  now  or  later  be  granted  to  the  Penn 
Central,  the  cost  of  which  mxist  come  from 
the  taxpayers  such  as  myself  and  many 
others,  it  would  be  my  opinion  that  the 
managers  and  pensioners  should  forfeit  some 
of  the  high  salaries  and  pension  funds  which 
have  been  granted  to  them  by  Penn  Central. 

I  suppose  that  you  are  taking  steps  In 
your  investigation  to  probe  into  the  salaries 
and  expenses  paid  to  previous  management 
(now  retired)  and  to  the  present  manage- 
ment to  see  If  such  payments  were  excessive. 
Sincerely  yours, 

James  S.  Browh, 

Elizabeth viLLE.  Pa.. 

June  20,  1970. 
Representative  Wright  Patman, 
Chairman,  Banking  Committee,  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Patman:  It  was  with  interest  in- 
deed to  learn  thru  the  public  press,  of  your 
concern,  by  taking  exception  to  advance  the 
Penn-Central  $200  million,  thru  the  Defence 
Production  Act,  at  a  time  of  questionable 
financing. 

With  the  present  plight  of  the  transporta- 
tion Industry  by  rail,  that  Is  traceable  to 
gross  mis-management,  it  would  be  unwise 
to  advance  taxpayer's  credit  as  an  assurance 
to  pay  for  further  failure 

The  predictions  made  by  these  two  huge 
corporations  prior  to  consolidation,  indi- 
cated, should  the  merger  be  approved  by 
ICC,  It  would  result  in  Improved  service  and 
greatly  enhance  their  financial  status.  Where 
have  predictions  materialized  of  rail  consoli- 
dations, beginning  with  the  Pennsylvania- 
Reading  Seashore  Lines.  New  Jersey.  In  1933. 
Past  performance  should  determine  the 
merit,  of  advancing  guaranteed  credit  at 
taxpayer's  risk. 

Instead,  I  should  like  to  recommend  in 
this  manner,  the  Penn-Central  should  be 
confiscated  by  the  United  States  Government, 
according  to' their  own  worth  as  quoted  on 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  at  $10.00  per 
share;  strip  all  high  authority  of  their  fancy 
titles,  starting  with  the  Board  of  Directors, 
together  with  those  serving  In  official  posl- 
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tlons  down  to  division  superintendents;  allow 
the  accounting  department  or  auditor  of  dis- 
bursements to  handle  the  flnanclal  situation, 
place  operation  of  service  for  the  public  in 
oharge  of  trainmasters,  yardmasters,  station 
agents,  etc..  dedicated  career  men  whose  pri- 
mary aim  Is  to  adequately  serve,  at  not  ex- 
ceeding $25,000  per  year,  plus  a  limited  ex- 
pense account  Itemized. 

This  type  of  management  would  provide 
the  desired  supervision  and  operation  to  meet 
modern  progress  in-keeping  with  competi- 
tion and  public  demand. 

Based  upon  this  brief  analysis  of  a  deter- 
iorating Industry,  that  has  been  fading  into 
oblivion  for  thirty  years,  more  or  less,  by  rea- 
son of  Indifference  to  meet  simple  operating 
requlremente,  such  as — maintain  track  con- 
ditions to  eliminate  numerous  derailments, 
Improve  rolling  equipment  to  comply  with 
safety  standards  of  good  practice,  on-time 
passenger  schedules  with  clean  coaches  and 
sanitary  conditions.  Lengthy  freight  trains 
should  be  reduced  to  not  exceeding  70  cars, 
by  providing  more  frequent  service  to  ship- 
pers. Until  such  times  as  the  Penn-Central 
is  placed  In  charge  of  more  competent  man- 
agement, the  loan  should  be  denied.  In  Its 
entirety. 

Very  truly  yours, 

W.  Stanley  Buehler. 


Los  Gatos,  Calif.  95030, 

June  22,  1970. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,   D.C. 

Dear  Senator  :  This  note  has  for  its  purpose 
a  compliment  to  you  for  your  opposition  to  a 
government  loan  giiarantee  to  lenders  of  the 
Penn  Central  Railroad. 

These  days  when  confidence  In  our  govern- 
ment leaders  is  wearing  so  thin  it  is  Indeed 
refreshing  to  read  of  such  courageous  ac- 
tion as  yours. 

With  the  military  now  having  the  use  of 
almost  two-tlilrd  of  our  national  budget  it  Is 
such  action  as  yours  gives  us  hope. 
Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

James  S.  Cantlen. 

Long  Beach,  Calif., 

June  22, 1970. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Patman:  It  Is  Indeed  a 
pleasure  to  congratulate  you  on  your  recent 
stand  relative  to  the  Penn  Central  govern- 
ment guarantee  of  a  loan. 

It  helps  restore  ones  faith  In  our  way  of 
life  to  know  there  are  men  of  your  caliber 
in  government  at  this  critical  time  in  our 
history. 
Thank  you  for  a  Job  well  done. 
Sincerely. 

David  A.  Cahdinali. 

New  Oardens,  N.Y., 

June  22, 1970. 

Dear  Sir:  To  read  the  Times  and  Wall  St. 
Journal  you  were  the  only  block  between  the 
Penn-Central-N.Y.  Bankers — Washington 
friends  of  Penn-Central.  Well,  too  bad  for 
them  and  good  for  you. 

Doesn't  the  average  American  have  any 
friends  In  the  Administration?  Why  does  of- 
ficial Washington  act  so  promptly  to  protect 
the  Penn-Central  and  the  Bankers  Invest- 
ment but  when  it  comes  to  bread  and  butter 
Issues,  Important  to  the  masses,  well  It  seems 
like  time  Is  of  no  Importance. 

President  Nixon  gets  on  TV  and  asks  for 
our  support  we  give  it.  We  ask  for  little 
enough  In  return  we  get  the  business. 

Please  keep  after  all  the  fat  cat  bankers. 
Why  should  the  public  have  to  pay  to  keep 


the  bankers  solvent.  The  finders  fees  and  high 
interest  rates  and  the  one  band  at  Penn-Cen- 
tral Board  of  Directors  washing  the  other 
would  seem  to  need  a  little  investigation. 
Thank  you. 

Brendan  Carney. 

Reseda,  Calif., 

June  23,  1970. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Congressman:  You  are  to  be 
highly  commended  for  your  successful  fight 
to  prevent  the  give-away  of  some  two  hun- 
dred million  dollars  of  the  taxpayers  money 
to  the  Penn  Central  Railroad.  This  would 
have  been  only  the  beginning  of  a  raid  on 
the  public  treasury  that  would  have  made 
Boss  Tweed's  activities  look  like  a  church 
social. 

Please  continue  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on 
these  wolves  as  you  have  done  in  the  past. 
You  have  the  support,  I  am  sure,  of  every 
alert  and  p>atrlotlc  American.  Yotirs  in  ad- 
miration. 

Capt.  R.  C.  Marble. 

Vero  Beach,  Fla., 

June  24,  1970. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sir:  Re:  Penn  Central  $7  Billion  Switch? 
What  could  be  sweeter  for  Penn  Central 
stockholders  than  to  be  bailed  out  by  the 
Government  (taxpayers)  loans?  It's  like  chil- 
dren, if  you  start  something  like  this,  you 
have  to  do  it  for  all  of  the  others.  How  do  we 
the  taxpayers  know  that  we  won't  end  up 
owning  a  huge  deficit  railroad  colossus  and 
the  stockholders  owning  some  of  the  most 
profitable  real  estate  in  the  United  States? 
Evidence  on  the  television  shows  a  badly 
run  railroad  system.  Where  did  the  money 
come  from  to  buy  Florida  and  other  real 
estate  ventures? 

Very  truly  yours, 

Robert  A.  Caeteb. 

Representative  Wright  Patman. 

Dear  Sir:  God  bless  you  and  I  hope  every 
taxpayer  in  this  country  lets  you  know  we 
have  at  least  one  man  in  Washington  not 
afraid  to  stand  up  and  be  counted.  Hope  you 
don't  turn  around  and  vote  $750  million  for 
all  railroads  including  the  Penn  Central.  Too 
bad  we  don't  have  more  men  like  you  in 
Washington.  I  shall  pray  for  you  always. 

Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

Maby  Casey. 

Alexandria,  Va., 

June  21. 1970. 

Hon.  Wright  Patman, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  You  are  to  he  commended  on 
your  refusal  to  grant  the  taxpayers'  money  to 
the  Penn  Central  Railroad.  Why  should  the 
taxpayers  make  up  losses  for  big  business? 
Dear  sir.  If  you  do  not  take  care  of  the  little 
man  in  this  cotmtry,  who  will.  The  Republi- 
cans will  nattirally  favor  the  bankers  and 
corporations.  We  appreciate  your  Interest  in 
the  nation. 

Sincerely, 

John  Dent. 

Fort  Worth.  Tex., 

June  21.  1970. 
Representative  Wright  Patman, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Congratulations  on  stopping  the  Penn 
Central  loan. 

Paul  DEARMAN,Jr. 


Mobile,  Ala., 
June  24,  1970. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  May  I  say  to  you,  Thank  You 
Sir.  You  renew  my  faith  in  elected  officials 
when  you  go  to  bat  for  the  forgotten  man, 
the  overabused  American  Taxpayer,  in  this 
Penn  Central  Case. 

I've  grown  so  tired  of  Bankers  who  make 
loans  of  a  dubious  and  not  to  say  very  risky 
nature  to  certain  people  by  the  millions 
when  they  would  not  lend  a  thousand  dol- 
lars to  a  better  risk  unless  they  could  get 
sufficient  collateral  to  cover  the  loan.  When 
these  Bankers  made  these  loans  I  believe 
there  were  about  (17)  seventeen  of  them  in- 
volved did  they  not  have  the  earnings  re- 
ports of  this  big  RR?  Certainly  they  didn't 
make  these  loans  on  the  basis  of  the  Real 
Estate  and  if  they  did  they  deserve  the  con- 
sequences of  their  action. 

I  think  we've  had  enough  of  fiscal  irre- 
sponsibility, I  saw  so  much  of  that  In  the 
last  depression  and  it  looks  like  the  same 
old  tactics  are  being  tried  all  over  again.  It's 
too  bad  that  there  are  so  few  people  left 
that  are  familiar  with  the  last  big  depres- 
sion, if  there  were,  we  would  not  be  having 
this  kind  of  thing  happening  all  over  again. 
Another  thing  I  consider  discriminatory 
is  the  raising  to  a  minium  of  $10,000  00  the 
purchase  of  Treasury  Certificates.  I  was  buy- 
ing them  on  a  three  month  basis  to  try  to 
protect  my  small  income  when  suddenly  I 
was  told  that  I  could  only  buy  in  lots  of 
ten  thousand  dollars.  In  other  words  little 
man  put  your  money  in  the  Bank  at  4Vi'"o 
we'll  buy  the  Treasury  certificates,  and  collect 
the  difference  of  three  to  four  percent  with- 
out getting  off  of  our  fat  bottoms.  Then  there 
is  all  this  humbug  about  controlling  prices 
and  wages,  I  submit  that  prices  are  already 
controlled  by  all  sorts  of  different  methods  to 
our  detriment.  In  my  State  the  price  is  fixed 
on  Milk  and  Whiskey  by  the  State.  In  the 
first  case  by  a  Milk  Board,  in  the  second  by 
State  owned  Stores.  In  both  ca.ses  competition 
has  been  eliminated  so  It  doesn't  take  a 
genius  to  know  what  happens  in  a  case  of  this 
kind. 

We  subsidize  many  food  commodities,  so 
we  pay  twice  for  the  the  end  product,  we  pay 
the  producer  and  we  pay  the  retailer.  Bread 
for  instance  and  many  others.  If  I  am  not 
mistaken  we've  even  subsidized  Brazil  for 
Coffee  and  then  we  pay  an  ungodly  price  for 
it  at  retail.  We  subsidize  a  certain  section  of 
our  population  with  Food  stamps  and  put 
them  in  a  class  of  buying  not  consistent  with 
their  income  so  we  pay  for  the  privilege 
of  having  these  people  run  up  prices  on  cer- 
tain commodities  that  otherwise  might  be 
cheaper. 

We  regulate  wages  thru  minimum  wage 
laws  and  then  cry  about  the  young  teen- 
agers who  can't  get  summer  work  while  out 
of  school.  This  class  of  employee  does  not 
deserve  the  wages  of  a  breadwinner  nor  are 
they  worth  it  but  they  could  be  employed  if 
it   were  not  for  the  law. 

So  all  of  this  crying  over  wage  and  price 
controls  we've  got  it  partly,  why  not  100%. 
Sincerely, 

J.  C.  Duffy. 


Brooklyn,  N.Y., 

June  22,  1970. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman, 
U.S.  Congress. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sib:  Through  the  years,  though  you 
represent  Texas,  I  have  always  read  about 
your  activity  and  found  you  could  not  be 
swayed  to  vote  against  the  people's  interest, 
and  means  all  the  people  of  this  nation. 

The  people  in  Texas  have  a  good  active 
representative  in  the  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

Benjamin  Duhl. 


July  21,  1970 
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Belleville,  Mich., 

June  26.  1970. 
Representative  Wright  Patman, 
House  Banking  Chairman. 

Dear  Sir:  Please  keep  up  your  excellent 
work  In  the  "Penn  Central"  probe.  Why 
should  the  Federal  Government  "ball  out" 
the  big  Investors  and  banks.  When  I  run 
short  of  operating  capitol,  no  one  helps  me 
(and  millions  of  others  like  me). 

I  have  been  following  your  activities  for 
years  and  admire  your  "guts."  Keep  up  your 
fine  work — I  wish  you  were  from  Michigan 
so  I  could  support  you. 
Thank  you, 

Seymour  Fenster. 

Highland  Park,  N.J., 

June  23,  1970. 
Wright  Patman, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Finance  and  Bank- 
ing, Washington.  D.C. 

Honorable  Sir:  I  am  quite  concerned 
about  the  fate  of  passenger  trains  and  of 
the  Penn  Central  In  particular.  Over  the 
years  I  have  traveled  N.Y.  Central  frequently 
and  Pennsy  a  number  of  times. 

Had  a  foreboding  when  the  two  lines 
merged  as  N.Y.  Central  train  travel  had  long 
been  made  uncomfortable  whereas  the 
Pennsy  ran  trains  on  time  and  seemed  to 
maintain  equipment. 

Morale  among  N.Y.  Central  employees  had 
long  been  low,  that  of  Pennsy  seemed  high. 

Since  the  merger.  It  has  appeared  to  me 
the  whole  blooming  business  has  taken  on 
the  coloration  of  N.Y.  Central.  Each  trip 
I  take  to  mid-Ohio  now  gets  worse.  (Crest- 
line. Ohio). 

But  I  would  find  It  out  of  the  way  to  try 
to  fly  and  unsuitable  in  bad  weather. 

I  surely  hope  some  way  can  be  found  to 
persuade  Penn  Central  to  be  more  responsi- 
ble and  conduct  Its  transportation  system 
In  a  manner  to  Inspire  confidence.  One 
would  almost  think  they  have  a  "death 
wish"  for  both  the  passenger  and  freight 
business. 

And  what  a  responsibility  railroads  have 
when  they  go  trundling  dangerous  cargoes 
through  towns  and  cities  with  poorly  main- 
tained equipment  and  tracks ! 

Good  luck  in  your  plan  to  get  the  facts 
of  Penn  Central's  conduct  of  business. 
Sincerely, 

Miss  Helen  B.  Ferguson. 

Rot  AN,  Tex., 
June  25.  1970. 
Congressman  Wright  Patman, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your 
service  in  the  recent  action  in  preventing 
the  guarantee  to  the  Transportation  Depart- 
ment of  a  loan  to  the  Penn  Central  Railroad. 

I  feel  without  your  quick  and  determined 
action  and  almost  single  handed,  our  gov- 
ernment would  have  started  a  never  ending 
underwriting  or  guaranteeing  of  loans  for 
sick  and  ailing  corporations  thruout  the 
nation. 

It  Is  disgusting  to  read  and  hear  so  little 
business  Judgment  being  exercised  by  our 
representatives.  Thanks  to  you  for  your  good 
Judgment  guts  enough  to  stand  up  and  fight. 

Thanking  you,  and  hoping  you  may  con- 
tinue to  help  trim  our  budget,  and  get  our 
nation  back  on  a  business  basis. 
Your  very  truly, 

H.    T.    FILLINGIM, 


Chicago,  III., 
Jun.e  20,  1970. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Patman:  Your  action 
in  denying  the  Penn-Central  Railroad  gov- 
ernment assistance  in  meeting  its  financial 
obligations    is    most    commendable. 


■Why  ■was  this  conglomerate  allowed  to 
divest  Itself  of  very  valuable  holdings  such 
as  the  Pennsylvania  Station  to  "insiders" 
who  have  made  fabulous  fortunes  out  of  the 
development  of  these  assets?  Was  not  it  the 
responsibility  of  the  SEC  to  step  in  when 
this  was  going  on?  Also  it  Is  difficult  to  un- 
derstand why  these  assets  were  not  pledged 
as  security  for  the  millions  of  dollars  that 
.  Penn-Central  and  its  predecessors  borrowed. 
These  assets  should  have  secured  these  bor- 
rowings and  they  could  now  have  been  used 
to  retire  them. 

The  same  thing  happ>ened  to  the  North- 
western Railway  here  in  Chicago.  A  holding 
company  was  formed  to  hold  the  very  valu- 
able urban  assets  such  as  Northwestern  Sta- 
tion and  then  this  company  divested  Itself 
of  the  "rolling  stock,"  "trackage"  and  other 
assets  of  not  too  much  value.  Just  why  the 
$340,000,000  debts  were  passed  off  to  the 
"operating  company"  Is  hard  to  understand. 

Men  like  Ben  Heineman,  Perleman  etc. 
have  made  billions  out  of  these  transactions 
and  It  Is  now  time  for  the  government  to 
step  in  and  repossess  these  assets  for  the 
railroads  which  are  created  to  serve  the 
people. 

Again  much  praise  Is  due  to  men  like  your- 
self and  Senator  Proxmlre  for  your  courage 
In  opposing  this. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Howard  Fleer. 

June  22,  1970. 
Hooray  Mr.  Patman  I  It's  time  we  bailed 
out  the  little  people  Instead  of  the  big  ones. 
If  we  lived  in  Texas  we'd  vote  for  you. 
(Democrats  from  Louisiana.) 

Paula  George. 

Teresa  Vinet. 

Dallas,  Tex., 
June  22,  1970. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman, 
Rayhurn  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Patman:  It  probably 
isn't  often  that  a  Republican  WTites  you  to 
both  commend  you  and  tell  you  that  you  are 
both  on  the  same  side  of  the  street,  but  that 
is  what  I'm  doing  in  this  letter. 

I  want  to  commend  you  for  your  firm  ac- 
tion in  resisting  the  poorly  disguised  effort 
of  the  Administration  to  save  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  from  reorganization,  and  as- 
sure you  that  you  expressed  my  feelings  in 
these  actions.  There  is  no  Justifiable  reason 
why  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  should  be 
favored  over  others  and  given  a  long  guaran- 
tee that  it  Is  in  no  way  qualified  to  receive 
simply  to  either  save  the  Administration 
from  embarrassment  or  worse  yet,  jjerpetuate 
the  disastrous  management  that  has  brought 
the  railroad  to  this  sorry  state.  If  the  cor- 
poration should  be  reorganized,  let  it  be 
done  and  let  them  sell  off  some  of  their  ex- 
tremely valuable  land  or  profitable  subsidi- 
ary operations  to  meet  their  current  obliga- 
tions. 

The  Administration  action  if  approved 
would  mark  a  first  step  in  the  nationaliza- 
tion of  the  U.S.  transportation  system.  If 
this  were  to  come,  it  would  mark  the  end 
of  a  great  era  and  the  beginning  of  a  sad 
one.  Again,  Mr.  Patman,  let  me  thank  you  for 
your  action  which  I  believe  clearly  serves 
the  public  welfare. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Robert  B.  Gillespie. 


Arlington,  Va. 
Representative  Wright  Patman, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Patman:  I  am  writ- 
ing to  congratulate  you  on  your  stand  in  the 
matter  of  the  Penn-Central  RR.  All  too  rarely 
do  our  Congressman  look  first  to  the  public 
interest  as  you  did  in  this  case. 


I  hope  that  you  do  not  lessen  your  con- 
stant ■vigil  In  protecting  the  public  interest 
against  the  various  private  Interests  and  gov- 
ernmental Interests  which  align  themselves 
with  these  ves'ted  groups.  You  are  our  only 
hope  In  many  instances  to  give  the  people 
an  honest  and  responsive  government. 

Keep  up  your  good  efforts. 
Yours  truly. 

Hank  Goldman. 


Cleveland,  Ohio. 

June  24. 1970. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Patman:  You,  more 
than  anyone  else,  were  effective  in  denying 
the  Penn  Central  the  recent  loan  and  I  take 
my  hat  off  to  you  for  your  efforts. 

I  can  understand  and  see  some  Justifica- 
tion for  subsidizing  rail  mass  transit,  but  I 
shudder  to  think  that  the  taxpayer  could 
someday  be  expected  to  ball  out  enterprises 
suffering  from  bad  management! 
Many  thanks  again. 
Respectfully, 

G.  H.  Goodwin. 

Scarsdale,  N.Y., 

June  22,  1970. 
Congressman  Wright  Patman, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Patman:  Thank  you, 
from  a  citizen,  for  helping  put  things  in 
persjjective  regarding  the  Penn  Central.  Tlie 
government  cannot  arbitrarily  help  a  falling 
private  enterprise,  singled  out  for  special 
help. 

Only  in  ■wild  dreams  of  power  and  Impor- 
tance are  companies  the  size  of  Penn  Central 
made.  It  is  well  known  how  Vanderbilt's 
wild  dream  of  power  and  money  put  together 
the  New  York  Central  System.  As  much  as 
businessmen  try  to  Justify  these  conglom- 
erates that  astound  the  imagination  with 
their  size  by  quoting  statistics  "proving" 
how  profitable  they  will  be.  in  reality  it  is 
Just  as  much  of  a  power  play  as  running  for 
President:  these  people  want  to  be  some 
sort  of  gods. 

I  am  glad  that  CPC  International  stock  is 
down  over  a  hundred  points  since  this  mon- 
strosity's Inception,  and  that  ITT  is  doing 
similarly.  Vast  combinations,  whether  or  not 
in  technical  violation  of  the  anti-trust  laws 
as  for  restraint  of  trade,  are  still  harmful  to 
capitalism  by  their  very  size  after  a  reason- 
able and  almost  discernible  point. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  ■to 
advocate  support  of  Congressman  William 
Ryan's  proposal  (I  do  not  know  whether  It 
is  a  bill  or  an  amendment)  to  take  from 
the  highway  funds  and  use  the  money  for 
mass  transportation.  I  do  not  know  to  what 
extent  your  constituency  is  Involved  with 
commuter  ;ind  long  distance  railroads  but 
one  cannot  exaggerate  their  Importance  in 
metropolitan  New  York.  Five  million  com- 
mute to  New  York  City  daily,  and  if  they  all 
came  by  car  it  would  be.  to  say  the  least,  bad. 
Today  I  had  to  go  into  New  'jork  and  I  took 
a  train  home  during  rush  hour.  Car  after 
car  filled  with  people,  ■with  fifty  to  a  hundred 
getting  off  at  even  the  most  insignificant 
stops.  Every  two  minutes  for  an  hour  and  a 
half  a  train  was  scheduled  to  leave  Grand 
Central  for  some  point  with  a  full  load  of 
passengers,  each  with  the  newspaper  head- 
lining the  Penn  Central's  demise.  Every  fif- 
teen to  twenty  minutes,  a  train  would  dejsart 
for  the  same  destination  again. 

Not  meaning  to  try  your  patience  with  a 
long  letter,  I  have  some  concrete  proposals  of 
my  own  concerning  commuter  railroads  and 
the  Penn  Central. 

First,  the  Penn  Central  property  should  be 
taken  over,  owned  and  maintained  by  the 
government.  Second,  the  Penn  Central 
should  be  divided  into  not  less  than  four  nor 
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more  than  six  private  rallroada.  They  must  be 
able  to  exist  and  function  profitably.  Third, 
These  companies  may  only  handle  freight, 
not  passengers.  They  may  rent  the  use  of  the 
tracks  from  the  government.  They  may  buUd 
new  track,  In  accordance  with  State  and  Fed- 
eral law,  as  loog  as  the  new  track  does  not 
parallel  or  supplement  the  government- 
owned  track. 

Specifically,  the  Penn  Central  Company 
should  be  divorced  from  the  Penn  Central 
Transportation  Company  (the  railroad) .  The 
new  rail  lines  would  be  created  out  of  the 
latter  company.  The  former  company  would 
not  be  permitted  to  deal  In  railroads,  but 
only  Its  present  reaJ  estate,  and  so  on.  The 
railroads  created  according  to  the  second  part 
of  the  plan  would  not  be  permitted  to  deal 
In  real  estate,  banking,  mimufactures.  The 
government  would  maintain  passenger  serv- 
ice on  Its  lines,  according  to  set  standards. 
A  new,  temporary  authority  would  be  created 
to  last  one  year  only  to  administer  this  act. 

The  purpose  of  this  act  is  to  make  yet 
another  attempt  to  forestall  government 
ownership  of  the  railroads.  Such  ownership 
would  run  Into  difficulties  I'd  rather  not 
see  us  face:  government-owned  railroads 
competing  with  trucks  and  air  freight,  a 
truly  socialized  industry  in  the  U.S.  (even 
electricity,  gas  and  telephone  are  still  pri- 
vate) and  so  on.  This  plan  Is  designed  to  rid 
the  railroads  of  the  passenger  service  It  wants 
to  be  rid  of,  but  possibly  not  In  a  way  much 
to  the  railroads'  liking.  Well,  they  can't  have 
their  cake  and  eat  It  too.  The  government 
should  stop  making  a  pretense  of  "aiding" 
passenger  service,  and  run  It.  It  should  end 
dilapidated  and  run-down  condition  of  so 
much  rail  property,  and  the  dangers  this  Im- 
poses (look  at  the  extraordinary  amount  of 
deaths  and  accidents  since  the  Penn  Central 
merger). 

The  object  of  the  plan  Is  to  keep  the  rail- 
roads still  competitive  In  the  area  of  freight, 
to  keep  them  still  privately  owned  and  run. 

A  corrolary  proposal  would  be  to  establish 
a  permanent  commission  (or  assign  this  role 
to  an  existing  body)  with  these  powers-  It 
would  enforce  detailed  minimum  standards 
of  rail  passenger  service  as  laid  down  by  the 
Congress.  After  a  procedure  allowing  a  rail- 
road to  correct  a  violation,  it  could  do  the 
same  to  delinquent  roads  as  for  the  Penn 
Central:  take  over  the  property  (or  the  pas- 
senger property  only) ,  separate  its  subsidiary 
non-rail  business,  run  the  passenger  service 
and  rent  the  use  of  the  tracks  for  freight.  It 
could  also  remodel  the  company  on  a  more 
profitable  basis. 

But  can  the  federal  government  rent  ex- 
clusively the  use  of  a  facility  to  one  com- 
pany? Why  must  it? 

Since  the  railroads  use  each  other's  tracks 
now,  the  same  lines  could  vise  the  federal 
government's  tracks  under  an  agreement 
with  the  federal  government.  Also,  the  rail- 
roads are  presently  granted  a  degree  of  ex- 
cluslveness  by  the  state  legislatures.  The 
same  excluslveness  could  persist.  After  all, 
the  railroads  are  a  utility. 

That  the  legislatures  i»esently  grant  char- 
ters to  a  railroad  could  be  vised  in  another 
way.  These  charters  grant  the  railroads  ex- 
clusive use  of  certain  routes  provided  they 
maintain  certain  minimum  standards  of 
service.  Thus,  a  railroad  could  be  found  by 
the  new  railroads  commission  mentioned 
above,  or  be  brought  to  court  by  the  new 
commission  under  state  law,  for  not  pro- 
viding minimal  standards  of  service,  as  set 
forth  In  their  charters  and  this  new  federal 
law  In  this  way  they  could  also  be  legally 
held  to  account  for  good  service. 

I    await   your    comments   on   this   letter. 
Please  excuse  the  underlining. 
Yours  truly, 

MicHAKL   Goodman. 

P.S. — Concerning  the  top  paragraph  of  this 
page:  Governor  Rockefeller  of  New  York  has 


announced  that  the  state  will  take  over  soon 
the  New  Haven  Railroad,  that  Is,  the  portion 
lying  In  New  York  State. 


SCARIBOROUCH,  N.Y., 

June  22,  1970. 
Hon   Wright  Patman. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deab  Mr.  Patman:  I  am  not  much  at  writ- 
ing fan  letters  but  I  want  to  say  hurray  for 
you  In  your  opposition  to  the  Penn  Central 
loan. 

Sincerely, 

Walter  Hanlon. 

Dallas.  Tex., 
June  26,  1970. 

Dear  Representative  Patman:  I  am  writ- 
ing to  congratulate  you  and  thank  you  for 
your  recent  stand  against  the  $200  million 
"gift"  to  Penn  Central.  Without  guarantees 
to  tlie  government  and  for  positive  action  by 
the  company  to  help  Itself,  this  action  would 
have  been  a  down  the  rat-hole  operation. 

I  also  urge  you  to  do  everything  possible 
to  defeat  the  bill  to  give  $750  million  to 
the  railroads.  They  are  no  different  from 
other  businesses  such  as  laundrys,  drug 
store,  filling  stations,  etc.,  which  should  also 
receive  loan  guarantees  If  the  railroads  do. 
That  would  be  Impossible.  It  Is  of  course 
argued  that  the  railroads  are  federally  regu- 
lated and  therefore  subject  to  special  con- 
sideration. All  utilities  are  also  federally  reg- 
ulated, thus  each  utility  would  have  a  prece- 
dent on  which  to  base  a  demand  for  a  grant 
If  this  bill  were  to  pass.  Penn  Central  has 
said  In  the  press  that  It  would  need  at  least 
another  $500  million,  thus  it  Is  saying  that 
it  needs  %  of  the  entire  proposed  grant  to 
all  railroads.  This  bill  then  is  aimed  almost 
exclusively  at  "balling  out"  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral and  is  not  designed  for  the  general  good 
of  all  people.  Penn  Central  has  filed  bank- 
ruptcy to  reorganize  but  has  not  sold  any 
of  Its  equipment,  real  estate,  paper  holdings, 
etc.,  to  try  to  help  Itself.  Therefore,  why 
should  the  taxpayers'  money  be  used  to 
save  the  company  when  It  won't  help  Itself? 

Thank  you  for  your  efforts  through  the 
years. 

Sincerely, 

Lynn  B.  Harding. 


Oklahoma  Citt,  Okla., 

June  22,1970. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Patman:  I  have  read  In  the  press 
of  your  putting  your  foot  down  on  this  loan 
of  some  200  million  dollars  to  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral Railway  and  I  glory  in  your  spunk.  I  of 
course  realize  the  Importance  of  the  railroads 
and  I  know  we  must  have  them,  but  after  all 
they  are  private  enterprises  and  if  the  Fed- 
eral Government  starts  balling  out  every 
private  business  failure,  then  we  are  in  a  hell 
of  a  fix. 

I  am  enclosing  an  article  from  Time  mag- 
azine of  June  22  which  perhaps  you  did  not 
read.  In  reading  this  article  It  Is  easy  to  see 
why  this  railroad  is  In  this  present  mess. 
With  the  Pennsy's  "red"  faction  vlelng 
against  the  Central's  "green  faction"  over 
business  methods,  etc.,  thus  between  them 
they  have  taken  the  railroad  down  the  trail 
to  bankruptcy. 

I  have  marked  a  paragraph  with  red  pencil 
that  to  me  even  seems  ten  tiJnes  worse  than 
loaning  the  Penn  Central  the  200  million. 
This  paragraph  relates  that  the  Wall  Street 
brokerage  firms  are  now  asking  for  a  1  billion 
dollar  fund  to  prop  and  save  the  various 
brokerage  firms,  that  through  their  own  In- 
efficient operations  and  failures  are  causing 
them  to  go  broke.  This  One  Billion  dollars 
would  be  used  to  save  them.  To  me  this  is 
the  most  God  awful  guts  that  I  have  ever 


heard  of  and  It  Is  my  sincere  hope  and  wish 
that  you  and  your  Committee  will  stop  this 
bit  of  damn  foolishness.  If  they  can't  make 
it,  then  let  them  go  broke  like  any  other 
private  enterprise.  If  I  go  out  and  buy  a 
prospective  oil  lease  I  do  not  expect  the  Fed- 
eral Government  In  Washington  to  put  it  up 
for  me  and  to  my  way  of  thinking  these 
brokerage  houses  are  no  different. 

May  I  add  Mr.  Patman,  that  Wichita  Palls 
is  home.  My  family  moved  there  in  1918  dur- 
ing the  Burkbumett  boom  and  it  has  been 
home  ever  since.  Although  I  moved  to  Okla- 
homa a  few  years  back  for  the  simple  reason 
that  from  my  viewpoint  I  could  do  better  as 
a  small  operator.  I  have  a  sister  in  Wichita 
FaUs  (Mrs.  Bailey  R.  Collins)  that  is  quite 
a  Democrat  worker  and  between  she  and  Rhea 
Howard  they  think  they  run  the  Democratic 
Party,  and  they  sure  get  in  their  licks  in 
Wichita  County. 

Trusting  that  I  have  not  bored  you  with 
my  opinion  and  with  the  wish  that  God  give 
you  the  strength  to  keep  up  the  good  fight, 
I  am, 

Yours  most  cordially, 

E.  C.  Harlin,  Jr. 

Alexandria,  Va., 

June  23.  1970. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman, 

Chairman,    House    Banking    and    Currency 
Committee,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Patman:  You  and  I  are  well 
aware  of  the  conduct  as  well  as  misconduct 
of  this  nation's  Bankers,  (merger  Colonial 
National  Bank  and  First  Virginia  Corpora- 
tion) . 

The  nation  is  indeed  In  your  debt  for  the 
action  you  took  this  past  weekend,  which 
brought  an  end  to  perhaps  one  of 
the  greatest  frauds  perpetrated  on  the 
American  public  (Defense  Act  and  all 
Its  sins).  The  conduct  of  the  Administra- 
tion and  the  fraudulent  abuse  of  the  Con- 
stitution by  the  Department  of  Defense,  was 
brought  to  a  climax  this  past  weekend  when 
the  Banks  had  the  audacity  to  request  the 
Government  through  the  Defense  Act,  to 
save  the  Banks  from  their  mismanagement 
of  Public  Funds.  It  is  incomprehensible  for 
the  Bankers  to  conduct  the  Banking  busi- 
ness In  such  an  irresponsible  manner  as  to 
make  loans  to  such  Incompetent  manage- 
ment as  the  Pennsylvania-Central  Railroad 
has  suffered  these  past  9  years. 

You  may  recall  the  former  chairman  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  the  same  gen- 
tleman, who,  as  chairman  of  the  N  &  W 
Railroad,  sold  an  American  flag  carrier  (Bull 
Line)  to  a  couple  of  bankrupt  foreigners, 
i.e.  "Bull  Line". 

You  are  well  aware  that  the  small  and 
Independent  businessman  cannot  afford  to 
enjoy  the  folly  of  incompetence  because  the 
small  businessman  cannot  qualify  under  the 
Defense  Act  to  have  his  notes  guaranteed 
at  the  Banks  by  the  Defense  Department. 

It  Is  with  great  pride  that  I  nominate 
you,  Wright  Patman,  as  the  Hero  of  the 
Hour. 

God  Bless  You. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Georoe  a.  Hatzes.  Jr. 


Washington,  D.C, 

June  22,  1970. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Patman:  It  Is  rea.ssur- 
Ing  to  note  that  you  are  a  member  of  a 
group  questioning  the  propriety  of  guar- 
anteeing loans  to  the  Penn  Central  Com- 
pany. I  submit  the  following : 

1.  The  paramount  interest  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  is  In  the  maintenance  of 
an  adequate  physical  plant  of  any  com- 
ponent  of   the   domestic    Infrastructure. 

2.  The  diversion  of  revenues  (Interest  and 
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dividends,  sinking  funds,  bond  and  note  ma- 
turities) to  the  maintenance  of  plant  and 
equipment  Is  what  the  DoD  should  sup- 
port. 

3.  The  Penn  Central  Company  has  many 
assets  which  could  be  pledged  for  new  loans 
or  guarantees. 

4.  The  sum  now  reported  as  being  sought — 
$200  million — Is  substantial;  however,  the 
operating  deficit  is  so  vast  as  to  make  in- 
evitable granting  of  much  larger  credits. 

5.  Many  other  companies  are  not  far  re- 
moved from  insolvency.  They  would  also  seek 
guarantees. 

It  is  possible  that  Insolvency  of  Penn  Cen- 
tral will  have  an  effect  on  certain  lending 
Institutions,  although  It  is  improbable  that 
this  would  have  serious  implications  for  any 
large,  strong  bank.  Perhaps  these  should  be 
consulted. 

Consideration  should  be  given  to  a  plan 
of  de-mergIng  the  Penn  Central  Into  smaller, 
regional  viable  operating  segments. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Samuel  Hill. 

Fort  Worth,  Tex., 

June  24,  1970. 

Sir:  Too  bad  about  the  banks!  Always 
they  want  a  "cinch"  on  repayment  of  any 
loans  they  make.  Let  the  P.R.R.  do  like  any 
small  business  has  to  do,  get  broke  &  take 
their  medicine.  After  all,  the  past  15-20  yrs. 
has  been  the  most  prosperous  anyone  can 
remember.  So  Pennsy's  plight  has  to  be  a 
result  of  poor  to  bad  management. 

I  don't  profess  to  have  anything  to  say 
with  respect  to  banks  lending  money  to  rail- 
roads or  any  other  business,  but  as  a  small 
part  of  what  Lincoln  said,  "Of  the  people, 
for  the  people,  by  the  people,"  I  do  say,  dont 
quarantee  any  bank  loans  with  any  part  of 
people's  tax  money.  After  all,  the  government 
Is  the  people.  Where  else  does  government 
get  money?  I  say  no  to  government  guar- 
anteed loans  of  this  type. 
Yours  truly, 

M.  L.  IVT. 

CoRONADO.  Calif., 

June  21,  1970. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Patman:  I  want  to  thank  you 
for  your  courageous  stand  against  Nixon's 
attempt  to  give  $200  million  of  public  funds 
to  Penn  Central. 

Please  keep  up  the  fight  against  giving 
public  funds  to  private  corporations. 
With  all  good  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Andrew  L.  Johnson. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa., 

June  20,  1970. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Patman:  Just  a  short  note  to 
commend  you  on  your  stand  opposing  the 
loan  of  $200  million  to  the  Penn  Central  R.R. 
As  a  business  man,  I  and  my  many  business 
friends  are  sick  and  tired  of  these  give  away 
programs.  We  would  suggest  that  a  company 
with  assets  of  over  $6  blHlon  dollars,  dispose 
of  some  of  these  assets. 

As  you  know  the  Penn  Central  owns  sev- 
eral billion  in  real  estate.  Not  long  ago  the 
company  purchased  huge  tracts  In  Florida 
and  also  in  Penna.  (including  Pittsburgh). 
An  Intensive  Investigation  of  these  land  buys 
In  the  past  three  years  Is  scandalous. 

Furthermore,  the  P.C.  owns  millions  of 
dollars  of  real  estate  for  which  It  has  no 
use.  As  a  matter  of  fact  P.C.  owns  so  much 
unimproved  land,  that  no  one  office  knows 
Just  what  they  do  own.  If  the  R.R.  is  so 
hard  up  .  .  .  let  them  sell  $1  billion  dollars 
of  real  estate  and  stick  to  railroading. 
Yours  sincerely, 

S.  Lee  Kann. 


Washington,  D.C, 

June   22,   1970. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Patman:  While  I  am 
not  one  of  your  constituents  and  not  always 
one  of  your  admirers,  I  wish  to  take  this 
opportunity  as  an  American  to  express  my 
■deep  appreciation  and  admiration  in  your 
courageous  stand  in  opposition  to  the  Ad- 
ministration's efforts  to  force  the  American 
taxpayer  to  underwrite  the  mismanagement 
of  the  Penn-Central  Corporation. 

As  a  believer  In  the  American  system  of 
free  enterprise,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  any  right  or  obliga- 
tion to  rescue  any  private  corporation  or 
Individual,  however  large  or  small,  from 
bankruptcy.  If  we  are  to  save  the  Penn 
Central,  then  why  should  not  the  Govern- 
ment also  make  good  the  losses  of  American 
Investors  who  have  lost  over  $300  billion  as 
a  result  of  President  Nixon's  misguided  and 
perhapw  dishonest  economic  policies? 

I  have  taken  my  share  of  Investment  losses 
in  the  last  18  months  of  Republican  in- 
eptitude. I  believe,  as  I  think  any  good 
American  should  believe,  that  these  losses 
stem  in  large  measure  from  my  own  short- 
comings, and  that  it  Is  up  to  me,  and  to  me 
alone,  to  find  steps  that  may  lead  to  a  satis- 
factory recovery.  By  the  same  token,  I  believe 
that  It  is  up  to  the  Penn  Central  Corporation 
to  find  its  own  way  out  of  the  mess  created 
by  Its  incomf>etent  management.  The  same 
can  be  said,  by  the  way,  about  Lockheed 
Aircraft  and  a  host  of  other  comp>an!es. 

To  be  sure,  some  kind  of  Federal  action 
will  eventually  be  needed  to  correct  the 
abuses  of  our  dreadfully  archaic  transpKjrta- 
tlon  Industry.  I  don't  know  the  solution,  but 
certainly  it  is  not  the  stop-gap  measure  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Nixon's  henchmen  to  rescue 
the  blue-blooded  Republican  Penn  Central 
from  financial  ruin. 

In  the  meantime,  I  wish  to  express  my 
solidarity  with  your  position  in  the  Penn- 
Central  case  and  my  earnest  hop>e  that  you 
will  continue  to  be  a  tower  of  strength  In 
opposing  Federal  attempts  to  use  taxpayers' 
money  to  save  this  ill-starred  private  organi- 
zation and  others  as  well. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Andrew  J.  Kauffman. 

June  26,  1970. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Patman:  I  was  pleased  to  read 
about  your  forthright  stand  In  regard  to  the 
unhappy  Penn  Central  affair. 

I  agree  with  you  that  the  government  has 
no  business  balling  out  private  corporations. 
Free  enterprise  should  be  free  to  make  profits 
and  also  to  lose  money. 

I  am  writing  you  because  I  usually  dis- 
agree with  many  of  the  economical  positions 
you  have  taken  during  your  long  and  distin- 
guished career  in  the  Congress.  I  feel  certain 
that  your  actions  will  go  a  long  way  to  pro- 
tecting the  Federal  Treeisury  from  any  fur- 
ther Penn  Central  type  demands. 

I  am.  Mr.  Patman, 

Most  sincerely  yours, 

Gustave  E  Kidde. 

Houston,  Tex., 

June  24,  1970. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Honorable  Sir:  I  wish  to  express  my  grati- 
tude for  your  noble  effort  In  blocking  the 
$200,000,000  loan  to  the  Penn  Central.  Such 
action  is  refreshing  in  these  times  of  "give- 
aways," and  such  action  will  be  most  wel- 
come to  all  citizens  who  are  Interested  in 
fiscal  responsibility. 

Recently  heard  your  statement,  during  an 
interview  on  television  in  which  you  stated 


that  lowering  the  interest  rates  to  a  more 
realistic  figure,  would  solve  the  Inflation 
problem.  To  this,  many  millions  of  our  citi- 
zens would  concur. 

In  appreciation  of  your  constant  effort,  1 
say  thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

Harold  W.  Killeen. 


Philadelphia,  Pa., 

June  23, 1970. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Patman:  I  was  glad  to  hear  your 
statement  concerning  the  Penn  Central  Rail- 
road situation.  Although  I  am  a  stockholder 
I  feel  that  this  corporation  has  been  mis- 
managed for  a  long  time  and  I  don't  think 
the  general  public  should  be  made  to  pay  for 
it.  I  hope  your  Investigation  will  dig  Into 
misuse  of  corporation  money  including  some 
of  the  lucrative  pension  funds  that  the  re- 
tiring executives  have  been  setting  up  for 
themselves  during  the  past  several  years. 
Those  of  us  who  run  successful  businesses 
don't  expect  something  like  that. 

There  should  be  an  efficient  high  speed 
railroad  system  connecting  Boston,  New 
York,  Philadelphia.  Baltimore,  and  Wash- 
ington, and  with  all  of  the  Penn  Central's 
propaganda  that  was  put  out  at  the  time  of 
the  merger  we  still  don't  have  an  efficient 
transportation  system.  We  certainly  need  one 
for  economic  reasons  as  w^ell  as  for  our  na- 
tional defense,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  you 
will  push  for  separation  of  the  transporta- 
tion portion  of  Penn  Central  and  creating  a 
public  utility  or  authority.  The  air  corridors 
over  the  East  are  already  dangerously  over- 
crowded because  they  are  doing  the  Job  that 
the  railroads  should  be  doing. 

The  entire  Penn  Central  holding  company 
should  be  required  to  liquidate  over  a  period 
of  time  (like  5  years).  The  real  estate  busi- 
ness for  too  long  has  been  a  convenient  cover 
up  for  the  mismanagement  of  the  railroad. 
Yours  very  truly, 

William  Kleinhoft. 

Green  Bat,  Wis., 

June  24, 1970. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to 
request  that  you  do  everything  in  your  power 
to  prevent  the  Penn-Central  Transportation 
Company  from  securing  a  government  guar- 
anteed loan  to  ball  the  Carrier  out  of  Its 
current  financial  morass. 

It  Is  my  opinion  a  guaranteed  loan  to  the 
Penn-Central,  or  any  other  railroad  com- 
pany, would  be  Impudent  for  the  following 
reasons : 

1.  A  government  guaranteed  loan  to  assist 
the  Penn-Central  or  any  other  railroad  com- 
pany would  be  an  open  invitation  to  rail- 
road management  to  mis-manage  their  prop- 
erties. On  certain  railroads  In  this  country 
mis-management  Is  a  way  of  life  and  sub- 
sidization by  the  government  in  the  form  of 
a  guaranteed  loan  would  encourage  rail  man- 
agement to  this  end. 

2.  Guaranteed  loans  from  our  government, 
I  believe,  would  encourage  holding  com- 
panies, such  as  the  Penn-Central  Company, 
North  West  Industries,  and  others,  who  own 
redlroad  properties,  to  siphon  off  money  into 
the  holding  company  coffers  rather  than  put 
a  share  of  the  earnings  back  into  the  prop- 
erty of  the  railroad  to  up  grade,  or  even  Just 
maintain,  right-of-way  and  rolling  stock. 
Even  today,  without  government  subsidiza- 
tion, the  nation's  rail  carriers  have  let  their 
property  and  equipment  fall  into  disrepair, 
witness  the  holocaust  at  Crescent  City,  Dll- 
nols  which  occurred  on  June  22,  1970.  It  Is  re- 
ported the  derailment  was  caused  by  a  wheel 
coming  loose  from  a  tank  car  truck:  an  in- 
vestigation by  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation will  reveal  the  true  cause. 
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On  the  same  date  as  the  Crescent  City 
disaster  a  derailment  occurred  on  the  Galena 
Division  of  the  Chicago  and  North  Western 
Railway  at  Wheaton,  Illinois  which  resulted 
in  25  cars  going  in  the  ditch.  The  derailment 
occurred  Just  10  miles  out  of  the  initial 
terminal  of  the  train.  Proviso,  Illinois.  The 
derailment  occurred  in  a  highly  populated 
area;  fortunately  no  fires  were  ignited  and 
no  one  was  injured. 

The  purpose  of  the  foregoing  is  to  demon- 
strate what  Is  happening  now;  I  shudder  to 
think  what  will  happen  if  railroad  manage- 
ments could  count  on  "Uncle  Sam"  to  pick 
up  the  results  of  their  mis-management. 

3.  Government  guaranteed  loans,  In  my 
opinion,  would  be  the  first  step  In  the  na- 
tionalization of  the  railroads.  If  the  railroad 
owners  (stockholders,  holding  companies) 
wanted  to  get  out  of  the  railroad  business  all 
they  would  have  to  do  is  secure  a  loan  from 
the  government,  pocket  the  profits  from  the 
operation  of  the  railroad  and  then  default  on 
payment  of  the  loan.  Upon  default  the  gov- 
ernment, we  tax  payers,  would  have  to  fore- 
close and  we  would  be  left  with  a  piece  of 
railroad  that  couldn't  be  sold  for  scrap  value. 

I  recognize  that  the  railroads  In  this  coun- 
try are  in  dire  financial  straights.  But  grant- 
ing loans  guaranteed  by  the  government  Is 
not  the  answer  to  the  railroad  Industry  finan- 
cial problem;  all  a  loan  would  do  is  increase 
the  indebtedness.  The  answer  to  the  rail  in- 
dustries financial  plight  Is  less  government 
regulation.  Let  railroads  compete  with  the 
air  lines,  the  truckers  and  barge  lines  for 
traffic  by  letting  the  railroads  set  rates  that 
are  competitive.  If  this  Is  done  the  rail  car- 
riers will  attract  business  to  make  them  fi- 
nancially healthy. 

At  this  point,  if  you  have  read  this  far,  I 
should  tell  you  I  am  personaly  Interested  In 
the  railroad  Industry.  I  hold  seniority  right 
on  the  Galena  Division  of  the  Chicago  and 
North  Western  Railway  as  an  engineer  and 
fireman  (helper).  The  financial  health  of 
our  railroads  Is  of  great  concern  to  me  and 
all  other  citizens  of  this  country  who  are 
employed  by  a  railroad  In  any  capacity.  A 
financially  healthy  railroad  is  a  railroad  that 
enjoys  safe  operating  conditions  because  the 
money  Is  available  to  take  care  of  and  cor- 
rect unsafe  conditions;  needless  to  say  when 
unsafe  conditions  do  not  exist  the  railroad 
man  and  other  people  who  live  in  the  vicinity 
of  a  railroad  benefit. 

It  Is  my  opinion  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  should  organize  a  thor- 
ough investigation  of  the  Penn-Central  and 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  de- 
termine Just  how  this  financial  disaster  oc- 
curred. Certainly  the  men  who  put  together 
this  gigantic  merger  knew,  or  should  have 
known,  what  they  were  doing.  The  Penn- 
Central  is  In  the  category  of  private  enter- 
prise but  it  is  also  a  seml-publlc  utility  and 
a  large  part  of  the  nation's  transportation 
"back  bone".  This  whole  affair  should  be 
looked  into  In  detail  If  for  no  other  purpose 
than  discovering  how  it  happened  and  to 
prevent,  if  possible,  such  a  fiasco  from  hap- 
pening again. 

So  plea.se  Congressman,  do  what  you  can 
to  prevent  any  government  loans  to  the 
railroad  Industry  and  do  the  whole  country 
a  good  turn  by  exerting  the  Influence  of  your 
office  toward  getting  the  railroad  Industry 
into  a  better  financial  posture  through  less 
regulation. 

Yours  truly. 

Rot  H.  Koepke. 


zens  of  New  York  State  by  denigrating  the 
service  steadily  and  without  regard  to  the 
need  for  it.  Commodore  Vanderbilt's:  "The 
public  be  damned"  was  a  blessing  compared 
to  what  they  have  done  to  the  passengers 
who  have  finally  learned  to  avoid  their 
filthy,  tardy.  Insolently-serviced  trains.  One 
cannot  even  get  information  about  arrivals 
or  departures  from  their  surly  employees: 
there  are  telephone  lines  but  so  ill  manned 
that  one  cannot  get  through  even  during 
the  hours  they  are  supposed  to  be  staffed. 
The  company  shouIU  stand  or  go  bankrupt 
on  its  own  demerits. 
Respectfully, 

Dr.  Lawrence  A.  Kohn. 
P.S. — This  needs   no  answer;    none  Is  ex- 
pected. 


Miami,  Pla., 
June  21,1970. 
Dear  Sir:  I  strongly  endorse  your  position 
concerning  the  guarantee  of  Penn  Central's 
debts.   I   feel   that   the   government   has   no 
authority  or  need   to  enter  into  such  con- 
tracts.   Poor    management    must    suffer    its 
own    consequences   and   not    be   rescued    by 
the  Federal  Government.  Your  stand  on  this 
issue  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
Thank  you. 

J.  Frank  L.  Due. 


June  22.  1970. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Patman  :  I  applaud  your  oppo- 
sition to  any  loan  whatsoever  for  the  Penn- 
Central  Railroad.  This  company  has  in  the 
past  25  years  done  untold  harm  to  the  citl- 


Los  Angeles,  Calif., 

June  26,  1970. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman, 
House  Banking  Committee, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  It  took  a  lot  of  courage  to 
fight  the  move  to  give  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions to  Penn  Central.  You  bucked  not  only 
Penn  Central  but  the  Administration. 

The  people  of  this  country  don't  realize 
what  a  great  American  you  are,  but  a  hell  of 
us  know  you  are  doing  a  fine  Job.  Keep  up 
the  good  work ! 

Rubin  Letkowitz. 

Ontario,  Calif., 

June  20,  1970. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Patman:  This  Is  my  expression 
of  gratitude  to  you  for  your  stand  against 
the  Penn  Central  Co.  in  its  attempt  to  get 
the  government  to  guarantee  a  $200,000,000 
loan  to  its  railroad. 

It  gives  me  increasing  concern  to  note 
this  administration's  attitude  against  ex- 
cessive welfare  costs,  but  think  nothing  of 
giving  out  countless  millions  to  favored 
corporations. 

I  also  noted  with  alarm  that  the  proposed 
loan  guarantee  to  Penn  Central  was  being 
handled  by  President  Nixon's  former  law 
firm  in  which  Attorney  General  Mitchell 
was  also  a  member. 

Also  I  note  with  disdain  that  Sec.  of 
the  Treasury,  David  Kennedy  Is  linked  Into 
the  Penn  Central  "deal"  through  the  Con- 
tinental National  Bank  and  Trust,  from 
which  company  Mr.  Kennedy  came  to  his 
post  in  Nixon's  Cabinet.  That  bank  had 
loaned  the  Penn  Co.  $26.8  million.  Appar- 
ently Mr.  Kennedy's  influence  is  expected  to 
Insure  the  Continental  National  Bank  that 
the  public  purse  is  to  be  raided  via  the 
Penn  Central  Co.  so  that  they  will  be  re- 
paid— by  public  expense — for  a  bad  loan 
made  while  Mr.  Kennedy  was  with  the 
bank. 

The  unsavory  deals  by  our  public  men  and 
other  violations  of  public  trust  must  surely 
contribute  to  the  disrespect  for  "the  estab- 
lishment" throughout  the  land.  Therefore 
we  have  campus  unrest,  hippies,  black  pan- 
thers, etc. 

I  want  to  tell  you  I  am  gravely  concerned 
about  corruption  in  our  democracy  and  hope 
there  are  enough  men  like  you  In  the  Con- 


gress to  protect  us  from  the  lack  of  integrity 
among  our  high  governmental  officials  con- 
nected with  corrupt  practices. 

I  am  a  retired  superintendent  of  schools 
and  have  been  a  business  man  as  well  as 
an  active  politician  but  I  am  seriously  wor- 
ried about  things  like  the  Penn  Central 
deal. 

Most  seriously, 

Conrad  Lange. 


WiNNETKA,  III., 

June  22,  1970. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Patman:  Congratu- 
lations on  your  decades  of  serving  the  public 
as  watch-dog  against  large-scale  boodllng  at 
public  expense,  and  most  recently  on  your 
stopping  the  Penn-Central  federal  guaran- 
tee. 

Aren't  all  these  half-way  measures  waste- 
ful, and  shouldn't  we  now  go  to  the  logical 
conclusion  that  other  free  countries  in  West- 
ern Europe  reached  long  ago:  outright  gov- 
ernment ownership  and  operation  of  the  rail- 
roads? 

My  own  feeling  Is  that  the  Ills  of  the  post- 
office  proceed  not  from  the  principle  of  gov- 
ernment ownership  and  operation,  but  from 
the  failure  of  public  and  congressional  alert- 
ness in  supervision. 

Sincerely  yours, 

William  B.  Lloyd,  Jr. 

Westchester,  Pa., 

June  24,  1970. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  This  Is  Just  a  note  of  ap- 
preciation for  your  action  In  reviewing  the 
Penn  Central  situation  and  for  your  forth- 
right Inquiry  as  I  believe  without  your  sense 
of  inqulsltlveness,  the  American  people 
would  have  been  supporting  the  stockholders 
of  a  corporation  that  has  suffered  poor  man- 
agement. 

Even  though  some  of  my  family  own  a  few 
shares  of  the  Penn  Central,  I  feel  that  It 
would  have  been  improper  to  make  a  "No- 
Strings-Attached"  loan  to  ball  management 
out  of  a  predicament  caused  by  their  own 
short  sightedness. 

Thank  you  once  again  for  representing  that 
Silent   Majority   of   Americans   who   almost 
were  caught  In  a  give-away  program. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  A.  Lorgcs. 

The  Penn  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co., 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June  23, 1970. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Patman:  I  want  to  express  my 
approval  of  your  prompt  action  In  stalling 
Penn  Central's  bid  for  a  Government  guar- 
anteed bank  loan. 

There  seems  to  be  no  valid  reason  why  this 
or  any  other  company  should  be  "balled  out" 
of  a  situation  resulting  substantially  from 
bad  management. 

Penn  Central  has  tremendous  assets  which 
could  be  sold  or  pledged  to  handle  their 
problems. 

Yours  truly, 

George  R.  Loulan. 


[Prom  the  Houston  (Tex.)    Chronicle,  June 

24,  1970] 

The  Penn  Central  Case 

The  bankruptcy  of  the  Penn  Central,  and 
the  scrambling  within  the  administration  to 
prevent  it,  have  raised  many  questions. 

For  example :  How  much  special  treatment 
should  be  accorded  railroads  by  this  admin- 
istration or  any  other?  Is  the  plight  of  the 
Penn  Central  a  result  of  poor  management 
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or  the  consequence  of  outmoded  federal  reg- 
ulations for  a  method  of  transportation 
which  has  trouble  competing  with  airlines 
and  trucks? 

To  answer  Just  these  two  questions  would 
be  as  difficult  as  finding  a  lost  dime  on  Gal- 
veston Beach. 

It  does  appear  though,  that  the  adminis- 
tration was  about  to  follow  a  devious  and 
unwise  course  when  it  planned  to  guarantee 
loans  totaling  $200  million  to  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral through  the  Defense  Department. 

This  guarantee  was  scrapped  when  Texas 
Rep.  Wright  Patman  raised  pertinent  objec- 
tions. The  Texarkan  congressman's 
points: 

The  ball-out  arrangement  was  an  unlaw- 
ful use  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  which 
was  designed  for  small  contractors. 

It  woiold  not  be  proper  for  the  govern- 
ment to  ball  out  large  private  companies. 

There  was  a  good  chance  that  the  pro- 
posed $200  million  loan  guarantee  would  be- 
come a  loss  of  that  amount  to  the  taxpayers. 
(RepKJrtedly,  Penn  Central  officials  told  Rep. 
Patman  and  others  that  the  railroad  would 
need  at  least  $500  million  more  to  avoid 
bankruptcy.) 

And,  that  the  plan  would  set  a  precedent 
under  which  other  companies  would  come  to 
Washington  asking  for  help.  (Other  sources 
have  since  said  that  some  defense  contractors 
were  planning  to  take  this  step.) 

The  report  from  Washington  is  that  the 
administration  decided,  after  Rep.  Patman's 
objection,  that  the  political  risk  was  too 
great  to  grant  the  guarantee.  A  sound  de- 
cision, for  the  taxpayer  who  is  Ired  by  Infla- 
tion, high  taxes  and  questionable  federal 
expenditures  in  many  areas  would  not  be 
overjoyed  at  the  millions  which  would  have 
to  be  committed  to  help  a  $7  billion  diversi- 
fied corporation. 

It  has  been  noted,  too,  that  Penn  Central 
filed  bankruptcy  for  Its  rail  operations  only 
and  that  Its  other  businesses,  which  produce 
a  profit  overall,  are  not  Included  in  the  bank- 
ruptcy petition.  Individuals,  who  do  not 
have  the  advantage  of  holding  companies  in 
divorcing  unprofitable  companies  by  the 
bankruptcy  route,  find  It  hard  to  understand 
why  a  holding  company  with  billions  In  as- 
sets would  not  be  forced  to  sell  several  com- 
panies to  make  up  the  defldt  before  It  de- 
clared bankruptcy  for  one  wholly-owned 
subsidiary. 

Even  on  the  Penn  Central,  which  operates 
the  largest  railroad  In  the  most  populous 
area  of  the  United  States,  passenger  service 
has  not  been  profitable.  Yet,  passenger  serv- 
ice is  needed.  It  Is  still  the  most  economical 
way  of  moving  large  numbers  of  people. 

Thus,  it  may  be  necessary  for  the  federal 
government  to  subsidize  railroads.  But  a  con- 
certed and  coordinated  effort  to  determine 
what  is  needed  and  how  much  it  will  cost 
the  taxpayer  should  be  made  before  a  single 
railroad  Is  given  special  consideration. 

[Prom   the  Houston    (Tex.)    Post,  June   26, 

1970] 

A    Dangerous    Situation 

The  most  Interesting  spinoff  question  of 
the  Penn  Central  bankruptcy  Is  whether  the 
downfall  of  the  railroad  colossus  will  trigger 
a  chain  reaction  of  financial  disasters.  Al- 
though the  financial  community  In  New  York 
has  known  of  Penn  Central's  plight  for 
months,  the  general  public  did  not,  and  the 
event  came  suddenly,  at  a  time  when  fears 
of  a  liquidity  crisis  were  already  widespread. 

The  danger  of  a  chain  reaction  of  bank- 
ruptcies Is  quite  real.  Penn  Central  does 
three-quarters  of  Its  business  with  other  rail- 
ways, and  several  of  these  were  in  exceeding- 
ly precarious  financial  shape  before  the  news 
of  the  Penn  Central  failure  was  announced. 
And  banks  and  other  suppliers  of  the  rail- 
road win  take  a  huge  beating  In  the  short 


run,  to  say  nothing  of  the  anguish  of  stock- 
holders. 

The  Nixon  administration  was  wise  to  back 
away  from  the  $200  million  rescue  operation, 
which  the  Department  of  Defense  was  to 
have  financed.  The  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1950,  the  legal  instrument  of  the  proposed 
rescue,  was  designed  to  help  small  and  medi- 
um-sized war  contractors,  and  only  by  a 
vastly  strained  Interpretation  of  the  act 
could  It  have  ben  used  as  a  salvage  vehicle 
for  Penn  Central. 

Rep.  Wright  Patman  of  Texas  deserves 
commendation  for  pointing  this  out  to  the 
administration,  and  for  blocking  the  action. 
By  his  opposition  to  the  hastily  conceived 
scheme,  the  chairman  of  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  may  turn  out  to  be 
the  best  friend  the  Nixon  administration  has 
In  this  election  year. 

To  ordinary  citizens  of  every  political  per- 
suasion, squeezed  by  inflation,  tight  money 
and  increasing  difficulty  in  meeting  personal 
obligations,  the  Defense  Department  guar- 
antee of  $200  million  in  bank  loans  to  Penn 
Central  would  have  seemed  a  particularly 
rank  and  gamy  act  of  political  favoritism  to- 
ward big  business. 

With  Penn  Central  facing  debt  payments 
of  $75  million  by  June  30  and  nearly  $600 
million  by  Oct.  31,  it  Is  a  virtual  certainty 
that  the  taxpayers'  loan  dollars  would  have 
been  money  down  the  drain  in  any  event. 

The  big  railroad  has  an  overall  debt  of 
$2.6  billion.  Its  services  are  highly  essential 
In  moving  passengers  and  freight  over  40.000 
miles  of  track  In  16  of  the  most  highly 
Industrallzed  states  of  the  nation.  One-fifth 
of  the  nation's  rail  freight  traffic  moves  on 
Penn  Central  tracks,  and  70  p)er  cent  of  the 
bankrupt's  traffic  moves  on  other  lines. 

In  this  perilous  financial  situation,  no  man, 
least  of  all  any  spokesman  for  Penn  Central, 
can  read  the  future  Even  under  the  reor- 
ganization, the  railroad  will  have  to  exercise 
great  dllllgence  to  maintain  the  Inflow  of 
revenue  over  the  critical  pterlod  ahead.  Mean- 
while, the  nation  can  only  hope  and  pray 
that  the  danger  of  a  resultant  financial  pan- 
ic Is  exaggerated  and  that  one  will  not  ma- 
terialize. 


[From  the  Anderson  (S.C.)  Independent, 

June  30,  1970] 

Penn  Central  Not  Exactly  Poor,  so  Why 

Exempt  From  Its  Bills? 

We  don't  mean  to  be  hard-bitten  about 
things,  but  let  us  face  the  realities:  If  you 
couldn't  pay  your  bills  and  wanted  to  go 
on  public  welfare,  the  government  would 
want  to  assure  Itself,  before  giving  you  a 
hand-out,  that  you  weren't  sitting  on  a 
gold  mine  somewhere,  or  otherwise  possessed 
assets  which  you  might  be  able  to  convert 
into  cash  to  tide  you  over. 

Maybe  a  mammoth  corporation  can't  be 
compared  to  an  ordinary  citizen,  but  on  the 
the  other  hand  why  not? 

Consider  the  Penn-Central  Transporta- 
tion Company.  It's  in  such  bad  financial 
shape,  two  and  a  half  years  after  Its  con- 
solidation Into  one  of  the  world's  greatest  cor- 
porations, that  it  can't  pay  current  debts 
and  couldn't  even  borrow  at  an  astronomical 
Interest  rate  of  11.5  per  cent. 

The  company  thereupon  went,  hat  In  hand, 
to  the  U.S.  government,  and  the  government, 
with  exceptional  alacrity,  began  taking  steps 
to  bail   out   the   troubled   corporation. 

The  Defense  Department  prepared  to  put 
the  government's  g^uarantee  behind  a  $200 
million  bank  loan,  and  President  Nixon,  in 
his  economic  message,  called  for  legislative 
action  to  provide  for  emergency  assistance 
to  railroads  in  financial  difficulties. 

But  at  that  point  a  number  of  congress- 
men, including  that  indefatlble  battler  for 
the  little  man,  Texas  Democrat  Rep.  Wright 
Patman,  began  asking  questions. 


The  Penn  Central  Is  not  exactly  in  rags. 

It  happens  to  own  about  $7  billion  In 
assets — that  is  not  a  misprint,  we  said  S7  bil- 
lion. It  owns  some  of  the  most  valuable  real 
estate  in  the  world. 

Representative  Patman,  who  is  chairman  of 
the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Ccmmittee, 
demanded  to  know  precisely  what  legal  au- 
thorization the  government  has  for  guaran- 
teeing the  Penn  Central  borrowing  and,  fall- 
ing to  get  answers  to  this  and  other  ques- 
tions, refused  to  withdraw  his  opposition 

Interestingly  enough,  foreseeing  legal  and 
other  problems,  the  Penn  Central  suddenly 
last  April  decided  to  retain  President  Nixon's 
and  Attorney  General  John  N.  Mitchell's  for- 
mer law  firm  of  Mudge,  Rose.  Guthrie  and 
Alexander. 

That  notwithstanding,  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration decided  to  backtrack,  at  least  tem- 
porarily, on  the  government  guarantees 

Penn  Central  officials  expressed  their  dis- 
may, and  we  can't  say  that  we  blame  them 
For  being  dismayed,  that  is.  But  not  for  the 
way  they've  run  their  railroad.  And  not  for 
the  way  they're  trying  to  duck  out  of  their 
responsibilities. 

They  have  now  filed  a  bankruptcy  petition 
which,  they  emphtisize,  "does  not  apply  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Company,  the  parent  Penn 
Central  Company  or  to  the  many  affiliated  or 
subsidiary  companies." 

Why  should  they  be  exempt  from  financial 
obligations? 

Would  it  be  asking  too  much  for  the  parent 
company  or  other  members  of  foe  immediate 
family  to  sell — say — a  half  a  billion  dollars 
of  property  in  order  to  protect  the  other  six 
and  a  half  billion? 

You  might  have  to  sell  a  piece  of  your  land, 
or  get  a  second  mortgage  on  your  house,  if 
you  were  In  similar  difficulties.  Why  shouldn't 
the  Penn  Central,  which  brought  its  own 
troubles  on  Itself,  do  likewise? 

[Prom  the  Elizabeth  (N.J.)  Journal,  June  27, 

1970] 

Business  Ethics  and  Bankruptcy 

The  legal  sanctuary  used  by  the  Penn 
Central  Co.  to  avoid  paying  debts  and  taxes 
of  the  railroad  has  been  Justified  on  the 
grounds  that  the  nation's  biggest  transpor- 
tation network  must  be  kept  running  for 
the  good  of  the  economy.  There  is  no  dis- 
pute over  this.  But  surely  when  the  enor- 
mous assets  of  the  sixth  blegest  corporation 
in  the  United  States  ($7  billion)  cannot  be 
legally  touched  to  cover  the  debts  and 
operating  costs  of  what  once  was  the  com- 
pany's major  enterprise,  there  is  something 
wrong  with  the  system  and  the  law.  Espe- 
cially when.  In  the  view  of  bankruptcy  ex- 
perts, the  Penn  Central  can  stay  in  Its  bank- 
ruptcy cocoon  for  as  long  as  20  years  under 
the  protection  of  the  law  and  to  the  financial 
aggrandizement  of  a  battery  of  lawyers  who 
keep  the  arrangements  going. 

This  Is  hard  to  swallow  for  other  business- 
men and  individuals  who  suffer  to  avoid 
bankruptcy  because  of  the  legal  and  moral 
compulsion  to  pay  off  their  creditors.  Includ- 
ing many  who  might  otherwise  founder.  It 
should  be  disturbing,  too.  to  any  wage  earner 
who  finds  the  finance  company  repossessing 
his  car  for  missing  a  few  payments  or  to  the 
middle-class  wage  earner  who  must  liquidate 
his  Insurance  to  cover  a  hospital  bill.  He  has 
no  Park  Avenue  offices,  no  Miami  Beach  ho- 
tels, no  oil  pipelines  and  no  Madison  Square 
Garden  interests  to  fall  back  on. 

Despite  its  financial  crisis,  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral paid  out  $43  million  in  dividends  last 
year,  awarded  generous  stock  options  and 
retirement  annuities  to  its  executives,  in- 
cluding a  $140,000  a  year  pension  to  the  re- 
cently ousted  board  chairman,  and  accord- 
ing to  Rep.  Brock  Adams.  D-Wash..  trans- 
ferred some  of  the  assets  of  the  railroad 
operations  Into  the  holding  company  when 
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the  railroad  operations  were  going  downhill. 
Those  assets  remain  safe  in  the  holding  com- 
pany. And  It's  all  legal,  too. 

Penn  Central,  of  course,  like  the  bankrupt 
Jersey  Central,  can  give  a  convincing  argu- 
ment that  it  has  been  forced  by  the  t'overn- 
ment  to  carry  on  the  deficit  operations  of  Its 
railroad  company.  If  It  were  free  of  govern- 
ment Interference,  like  other  private  firms, 
the  Penn  Central  could  have  disposed  of  its 
commuter  services  and  long  distance  trains. 
In  no  way  should  such  deficit  operations 
hamper  its  other  profit  making  enterprises. 
All  this  sounds  fair  except  when  you  begin 
examining  the  reasons  why  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral was  able  to  acctunulate  Its  Investments 
and  form  a  conglomerate  by  originally  borrow- 
ing on  the  reputation,  credit  and  assets  of  the 
railroad.  Furthermore,  the  railroad  misman- 
agement suggests  that  the  Penn  Central  Co. 
was  devoting  its  money  and  energies  into 
subsidiary  investments  that  really  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  transportation,  except  that 
they  beqefltted  by  having  access  to  rail  serv- 
ice. 

The  cash  crisis  that  the  Penn  Central  waa 
suddenly  trapped  in  Is  partly  due  to  this  drive 
to  acquire  new  firms,  a  situation  that  is 
afflicting  other  conglomerates  that  are  in 
trouble.  They  have  sunk  their  cash  Into 
property,  buildings  and  firms  that  are  almost 
totally  unrelated  to  the  parent  company.  This 
unprecedented  move  toward  mass  mergers  In 
recent  years  has  led  to  an  economic  derange- 
ment in  the  business  world  and  centraliza- 
tion of  economic  power  and  decision  making 
in  the  bands  of  about  100  large  corporations. 
The  700-page  report  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  Issued  last  year,  warns  about 
the  serious  consequences  of  the  conglom- 
erates, which  are  a  legal  prop  to  skirt  the 
anti-trust  laws.  The  commission  found  that 
conglomerates  do  not  enhance  efficiency,  lead 
to  a  system  of  reciprocal  buying  in  closed 
markets,  push  out  competition  and  run 
counter  to  many  of  the  basic  assumptions  of 
a  free  market.  Neither  the  consumer  nor  the 
employes  of  companies  owned  by  conglom- 
erates have  much  chance  against  these  big 
cartels.  They  constitute  a  form  of  business 
socialism  whose  enormous  power  and  legal 
protection  removes  them  from  public  ac- 
countability and  restraint.  In  this  respect, 
they  are  a  threat  to  the  kind  of  democratic 
capitalism  that  is  based  on  competition  and 
the  wide  sharing  of  wealth  and  resources  in 
this  country. 

Rep.  Wright  Patman,  chairman  of  the 
Housing  Banking  Committee,  has  already 
quashed  the  Penn  Central's  request  for  a  loan 
guarantee  by  the  federal  government.  He  has 
promised  to  lead  a  vigorous  Inquiry  Into  the 
Penn  Central  and  Its  connections  with  big 
banking  interests.  It  can  shed  some  new  light 
on  the  dangerous  growth  of  the  conglom- 
erates and,  perhaps,  on  the  dreadful  record 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in 
protecting  railroads  from  competition  In 
rates  and  In  allowing  labor  practices  to 
stymie  improvements.  But  most  of  all,  Rep. 
Patman,  an  earnest  protector  of  the  little 
guy,  can  start  cutting  the  conglomerates 
down  to  size. 


HIGHWAY  SAFETY— IV:  THE  PROB- 
LEM OP  ALCOHOLISM 

(Mr.  CLEVELAND  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker  In  my 
series  of  commentaries  on  highway  safe- 
ty, I  have  been  trying  to  illustrate  to 
my  colleagues  and  other  readers  of  the 
Record  the  serious  situation  that  exists 
when  Americans  drink,  not  just  socially 
but  as  a  disease,  and  then  drive.  The 


alcoholic  driver  Is  probably  the  greatest 
safety  hazard  on  our  highways  today. 
We  must  find  ways  to  control  this  hazard 
and  help  make  driving  safer  for  every- 
one. 

"^As  Guy  Halverson  points  out  in  the 
following  article  In  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  much  of  the  problem  of  drunk- 
en driving  In  the  United  States  can  be 
traced  directly  to  "alcoholism."  He  notes 
the  shocking  statistic  that  alcoholism 
hits  every  fifth  home  in  the  country. 
With  this  in  mind,  it  seems  apparent, 
then,  that  one  way  to  stop  the  problem 
of  drunk  driving  is  to  deal  seriously  with 
the  underlsrlng  problem  of  alcoholism. 

A  first  step  in  dealing  with  alcoholism 
Is  to  treat  it  as  a  disease.  We  must  realize 
that  alcoholism  is  not  restricted  to  one 
social  or  economic  class,  but  can  and  does 
strike  people  from  all  backgrounds.  Only 
when  we  realize  this  fact  can  we  give 
the  people  afflicted  with  this  illness  the 
treatment  they  need. 

Guy  Halverson  makes  an  effective  case 
for  promoting  more  effective  rehabilita- 
tion of  alcoholics.  I  believe  that  our  high- 
ways can  be  made  much  safer  for  all 
drivers  if  such  a  program  Is  carried  out. 
We  must  do  something  to  reduce  the 
tragic  toll  taken  by  alcoholics  on  our  Na- 
tion's roads  and  highways. 

The  article  follows: 

Ai,coHOLisM  Behind  thb  Wheel 
(By  Guy  Halverson) 

Mn-WAT7KEE. — A  confused  and  lonely  21- 
year-old  Florida  woman  races  alone  through 
a  stormy  night  on  a  motorbike.  An  alcoholic 
since  her  teen-age  years,  she  is  drunk.  Rain 
and  wind  slash  against  her  as  she  tightens 
her  grip  on  the  bike's  handlebars.  She  looks 
up  and  in  an  instant  of  blurred  recognition 
sees  the  glare  of  headlights  from  a  vehicle 
racing  directly  at  her.  She  is  hurled  across 
the  highway  and  a  human  life  is  wasted. 

The  woman  is  one  of  about  70  million 
Americans  who  both  drink  and  drive.  Of 
these,  millions  are  either  problem  drinkers  or 
chronic  alcoholics. 

Clearly,  alcoholism  itself  underlies  much  of 
the  splrallng  liquor-related  accident  toll  on 
United  States  highways.  And  the  toll  wont 
be  cut  until  Americans  start  to  can  this 
deeper  problem. 

Efforts  in  this  direction  are  producing  re- 
sults in  some  instances: 

Here  in  Milwaukee,  at  another  moment 
in  time,  a  silver-haired  business  executive 
strides  quickly  toward  a  massive  building. 
The  renewal  he  feels  Inside  shines  as  bright 
as  the  spring  day.  The  man  is  a  recovered 
alcoholic,  and  this  day  Is  his  last  at  an  out- 
patient clinic  at  the  privately  funded  DePaul 
rehabilitation  hospital. 

FRAGMENTARY    RESPONSE 

But  In  general,  response  by  government 
and  the  public  to  the  alcohol  problem  is  only 
fragmentary  and  all  too  often  lethargic  and 
Ineffective. 

The  drunk  driver,  safety  experts  Insist,  re- 
veals only  one  aspect  of  the  blotch  of  alcohol- 
ism that  strains  so  much  of  American  so- 
ciety. Divorces,  shattered  families,  frequent 
home  and  Industrial  accidents,  and  mounting 
crime  all  testify  to  it.  Industry  loses  over  (2 
billion  annually  to  alcoholism  In  absentee- 
ism and  shoddy  work. 

"The  central  truth."  says  Sen.  Harold  E. 
Hughes  (D)  of  Iowa,  chairman  of  the  special 
Senate  subcommittee  on  alcoholism  and  nar- 
cotics, and  himself  a  reformed  alcoholic.  "Is 
that  we  must  make  up  our  minds  to  launch 
an  all-out,  adequately  funded  attasit  on  the 
problem  of  alcoholism  in  America  If  we  are 


to  make  significant  reductions  in  the  deaths 
and  maimings  on  oxa  highways.  .  .  ." 

Most  safety  experts  agree  there  must  be  a 
sharp  about  face  In  the  permissive  attitudes 
about  liquor  now  sweeping  the  land : 

The  mass  media,  in  particular,  must  stop 
glamorizing  drunkenness  by  identifying  It 
with  good  humor  and  sophistication. 

The  home,  the  church,  the  school  must  do 
a  better  Job  of  acquainting  young  people 
with  the  dangers  and  risks  of  drinking. 

Employers,  work  associates,  and  relatives 
must  stop  overprotectlng  alcoholics  who  des- 
perately need  attention — not  the  hidden  iso- 
lation that  is  often  a  stire  passport  to  self- 
destruction  and  tragedy  for  others. 

Courts  must  be  given  greater  flexibility 
In  dealing  with  drinking  drivers.  The  present 
system — which  seeks  to  control  driving  be- 
havior through  reliance  on  legal  sanctions 
alone — is  a  failure.  Modern  rehabllltion  fa- 
cilities and  techniques  are  sorely  needed  in 
almost  every  major  community  in  the  na- 
tion. 

The  problem  of  alcoholism  and  liquor  abuse 
seems  almost  overwhelming  in  its  complexity 
and  ubiquity.  In  one  of  the  nation's  largest 
metropolitan  areas  I  walked  into  the  office 
of  the  local  sheriff  to  discuss  highway  safety 
and  found  him  seated  behind  his  desk  with 
a  highball  in  his  hand.  It  was  2  pjn. 

MOST    NEGLEtTTED    PROBLEM 

In  another  city  a  local  traffic  safety  coun- 
cil official  could  hardly  keep  his'  eyes  open 
during  our  Interview  because  of  the  drinks 
he  has  had  during  an  afternoon  meeting.  He 
finally  had  to  have  a  relative  come  and  drive 
him  home. 

No  matter  where  one  goes — to  the  office  of 
a  police  official,  a  safety  expert,  a  highway 
engineer — the  conversation  Inevitably  swings 
around  to  a  discussion  of  alcoholism.  Yet.  as 
John  W.  Gardner,  former  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  has  pointed  out, 
alcoholism,  the  nation's  No.  3  health  prob- 
lem, Is  also  Its  most  neglected.  Alcoholism 
treatment  lags  far  behind  treatment  for  drug 
abuse,  which  touches  a  much  smaller  per- 
centage of  the  population. 

Alcohol  is  the  most  used — and  widely 
abused — drug  in  society. 

Health  officials  insist  that  alcoholism  Is 
a  disease,  not  Just  a  behavior  problem  as 
was  assumed  for  so  many  years.  Between  6 
and  20  million  people  are  believed  to  be 
chronic  alcoholics  or  problem  drinkers  with 
a  compulsive  dependence  on  liquor.  But  there 
is  also  a  staggering  multiplier  effect  that 
adds  a  tangled  new  dimension  to  the  prob- 
lem. Every  alcoholic,  the  exp>erts  say,  directly 
affects  up  to  three  relatives.  Thus,  up  to  60 
million  people  In  this  country  may  be  Im- 
mediately touched  by  alcoholism.  That 
would  mean  one  out  of  every  five  homes. 

For  years  the  public  stereotype  of  the  prob- 
lem drinker  was  that  of  the  skid-row  derelect. 
But,  says  William  M.  Moore  Jr.,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  National  Council  on  Alcoholism, 
"only  about  3  percent  of  all  alcoholics  are 
derelicts.  Most  are  the  type  of  people  you 
might  meet  anywhere  In  society — -fr&zt  earn- 
ers, homeowners,  housewives,  professlontJ 
people." 

Take  what  happened  one  day  here.  The 
local  office  of  Alcoholics  Anonymous  received 
a  frantic  call  that  a  woman,  plainly  drunk, 
was  about  to  slide  behind  the  wheel.  AA  called 
the  local  sheriff  who  dispatched  a  car.  The 
woman  was  pulled  from  her  vehicle  before 
she  could  drive  it  off.  It  was  a  bus  for  ele- 
mentary school  children. 

MANY    DIFFERENT   TYPES 

Studies  of  drinking  drivers  clearly  Indicate 
that  many  are  chronic  alcoholics  or  longtime 
problem' drinkers.  Indeed,  most  studies  show 
the  typical  drinking  driver  Involved  in  a  fatal 
or  near  fatal  accident  to  have  a  blood-level 
content  far  above  levels  associated  with 
normal  social  drinking. 
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Yet,  when  one  talks  about  the  "drinking 
driver"  one  Is  really  talking  about  many  dif- 
ferent types  of  drinkers: 

1.  The  chronic  alcoholic  or  problem  drinker 
who  Is  suspected  of  causing  perhaps  the 
largest  chunk  of  all  fatal  accidents. 

2.  The  social  drinker,  whose  blood  level 
usually  registers  less  than  most  problem 
drinkers,  but  still  accounts  for  an  impor- 
tant share  of  highway  mishaps. 

3.  The  novice  drinker  or  occasional  drinker, 
whose  Inexperience  with  liquor  is  a  contrib- 
uting factor  to  some  accidents. 

4.  The  young  drinker.  Some  studies  suggest 
that  the  youthful  drinker  is  causing  an  in- 
creasing number  of  highway  accidents.  Of 
the  first  10  auto  fatalities  this  year  In  Mich- 
igan, for  example,  all  were  under  age  26.  and 
liquor  was  a  factor  or  suspected  as  a  factor  In 
nine  of  the  cases. 

How  does  one  stop  these  people  from  mix- 
inq  their  drinks  with  driving? 

In  most  courts  throughout  the  U.S.,  Judges 
are  still  heavily  dependent  on  punitive  legal 
sanctions — fines,  license  suspensions  and  rev- 
ocations, or  Jail  sentences.  But  because  of 
the  hardship  on  the  offender,  whose  liveli- 
hood Is  often  dependent  on  use  of  his  vehicle 
(particularly  In  the  Western  states  with  their 
large  distances) ,  Juries  and  cotirts  are  re- 
luctant to  impose  stiff  sentences.  Moreover, 
prosecutors,  acutelv  aware  of  public  senti- 
ment, carefully  weed  out  thousands  of  mar- 
ginal cases  each  year,  even  though  they 
know  the  defendant  Is  guilty  of  a  road  vio- 
lation. Or  they  deliberately  seek  a  lesser 
charge,  such  as  "reckless  driving,"  Instead  of 
"driving  while  Intoxicated." 

"HEALTH -legal"    APPROACH 

The  resulting  "control  system"  Is  Just  not 
working.  In  Chicago  several  months  back,  a 
28-year-old  man  was  slapped  with  a  $20  fine 
and  court  costs  for  staggering  drunk  In  front 
of  a  stream  of  cars  at  a  busy  Intersection. 
The  very  next  night  he  was  again  arrested — 
this  time  for  drunk  driving. 

Last  year  some  300,000  drivers  had  their 
licenses  suspended  or  revoked.  Yet,  It's  be- 
lieved that  as  many  as  200,000  of  them  con- 
tinued to  drive  Illegally. 

What's  needed,  say  many  Jurists,  Is  a  mul- 
tlpronged  attack  on  the  drimk  driver — a 
"health-legal"  approach,  as  Lyle  Fllklns  of 
the  Highway  Safety  Research  Institute  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  has  dubbed  It.  On  the 
one  hand,  judges  should  be  allowed  to  Impose 
stiff  sanctions  for  those  drivers  who  respond 
to  punishment — such  as  social  drinkers,  oc- 
casional drinkers,  and  young  {jeople.  On  the 
other  hand,  rehabilitation  should  be  avail- 
able for  those  drivers  who  need  a  change  in 
drinking  behavior  more  than  driving 
behavior. 

And  that's  the  rub.  Few  Jurists  today  have 
any  place  to  send  the  problem  drinker  for 
rehabilitation. 

In  many  cities  I  found  businessmen  and 
teen-agers,  problem  drinkers,  and  hard-core 
derelicts  all  thrown  Indiscriminately  together 
Into  grim  drunk  tanks.  In  one  Southwest 
city  I  found  a  middle-aged  man  lying  face 
down  on  a  concrete  floor  where  he  had  tum- 
bled from  a  bunk. 

PROGRAMS   JtrST   NOT  ENOtTGH 

There  are  only  about  200  facilities  of  vary- 
ing types  around  the  country  to  handle  the 
problem  drinker.  Including  halfway  houses 
and  clinics.  Only  about  six  cities  have  ma- 
jor detoxification  centers,  including  impor- 
tant installations  at  Washington,  St.  Louis, 
and  Des  Moines.  Even  more  significantly, 
only  about  six  cities  have  cc«nprehenslve 
treatment  programs.  Including  Minneap>olls, 
Atlanta,  and  the  private  DePaul  program 
here  In  Milwaukee. 

The  federal  response  has  so  far  been  spotty 
and  piecemeal. 

The  main  thrust  to  date,  most  experts  feel, 
has  come  out  of  the  National  Center  for  the 


Prevention  and  Control  of  Alcoholism  In  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. Budgeted  tCt  around  $4  million  an- 
nually, the  program  has  dealt  with  the  re- 
search, education,  and  treatment  areas. 

RehablUtators  maintain  that  the  programs 
are  Just  not  enough.  More  money  Is  spent 
each  day  on  liquor  purchases  In  the  U.S., 
they  say.  than  the  entire  federal  govern- 
ment spends  on  alcoholism  treatment  In  the 
cotirse  of  an  entire  year. 

A  measure  recently  Introduced  into  the 
Senate  by  Senator  Hughes,  along  with  Sens. 
Jacob  K.  Javlte  (R)  of  New  York  and  Prank 
E.  Moss  (D)  of  Utah,  would  earmark  a  more 
realistic  amount  of  $435  million  over  a  three- 
year  period  for  a  comprehensive  alcoholism 
program.  Including  grants  for  construction 
of  facilities  by  state  and  local  communities. 
It  would  set  up  a  control  agency  located 
most  likely  in  the  National  Institute  of  Men- 
tal Health  (that  section  Is  being  hammered 
out  in  committee  as  of  this  writing).  The 
measure  would  require  establishment  of  pre- 
vention and  treatment  programs  for  federal 
employees  and  armed  forces  personnel,  and 
also  provide  that  group  health  and  disability 
policies  for  federal  employees  must  Include 
alcohoUsm. 

The  Hughes  bill  (S3835)  In  effect  super- 
sedes an  earlier,  less  comprehensive  bill  in- 
troduced several  years  ago  by  Senators  Javits 
and  Moss.  The  newer  Hughes-Javlts-Moss 
bill  has  so  far  snapped  up  endorsement 
from  close  to  50  senators,  Including  a  spec- 
trum as  diverse  as  Sens.  George  Murphy  (R) 
of  California,  Charles  H.  Percy  (R)  and  Ralph 
Tyler  Smith  (R)  of  Illinois,  and  John  J. 
Sparkman  (D)  of  Alabama. 

PROPONENTS    OPTIMISTIC 

ProjKinents  of  the  Hughes-Javlts-Moss  bill 
are  optimistic  of  passage  during  the  next 
year.  They  note  that  the  Hill -Burton  hos- 
pital construction  bill — enacted  over  a  veto 
by  President  Nixon  last  month — contained 
a  provision  establishing  new  priorities  for 
treatment  of  alcoholism  within  hospitals.  In 
the  past  most  hospitals  have  tended  to  shun 
the  alcoholic.  The  Hill-Burton  Law,  rehabili- 
tation enthusiasts  assert,  shows  that  a  na- 
tional consensus  is  building  toward  a  broad - 
based  federal  rehabilitation  program. 

The  new  $18  million  program  under  way  at 
the  Office  of  Alcohol  Countermeasures  In  the 
Dejjartment  of  Transportation  Is  also  geared 
in  great  part  to  an  identification — and  then 
control — of  the  problem  drinker.  Under  the 
program,  annovmced  June  26,  demonstra- 
tion grants  have  been  awarded  to  a  number 
of  communities  around  the  nation :  the  state 
of  Vermont;  Marathon  and  Sheyboygan 
Counties  In  Wisconsin;  Nassau  County  in 
New  York;  Washtenaw  County  in  Michigan; 
King  County,  Washington;  the  cities  of  Eu- 
gene and  Portland,  Ore.;  Denver;  Seattle; 
Albuquerque,  N.M.  and  Charlotte,  N.C.  DOT 
officials  hope  the  roster  can  be  upped  by 
an  additional  20  localities  next  year. 

The  Imaginative  program — a  small,  but  im- 
portant first  step  In  the  control  of  the  drink- 
ing driver — will  test  out  some  50  or  60  coun- 
termeasures, including  use  of  chemical  agents 
that  cause  the  drinker  to  react  unfavorably 
when  he  Imbibes  alcohol,  tying  gas  station 
operators  Into  special  traffic  grids  so  they 
can  check  licenes  numbers  of  motorists 
suspected  of  being  intoxicated,  and  even  spe- 
cial buzzer  devices  on  the  cars  of  drinking 
drivers  that  may  be  activated  due  to  erratic 
driving  conditions. 


THE    40TH    ANNIVERSARY    OF    THE 
VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION 

(Mr.  PELLY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  marks 
the  40th  anniversarj'  of  the  Veterans' 


Administration.  On  July  21,  1931,  Presi- 
dent Herbert  Hoover  signed  an  execu- 
tive order  creating  the  Administration 
as  a  new  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Prior  to  that  time,  the  various 
benefits  established  for  veterans  had 
been  under  diverse  bureaus  which  had 
grown  from  previous  governmental  ac- 
tivities. 

Today,  4.5  million  veterans  and  de- 
pendents receive  direct  flnancitil  aid 
through  the  VA,  and  the  number  of  hos- 
pitals totals  166. 

This  anniversary  comes  following  by 
1  day  the  passage  in  the  House  of  legis- 
lation to  increase  the  availability  of 
guaranteed  home  loan  financing  for  vet- 
erans and  to  increase  the  income  of  the 
national  service  life  insurance  fund.  Our 
imanimous  vote  on  this  bill  yesterday  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  helping  our  Na- 
tion's sagging  homebullding  industry, 
and  at  the  same  time  greatly  aid  the  vet- 
eran. One  of  the  basic  benefits  of  the  GI 
bill  of  rights  which  has  been  available  to 
veterans  of  World  War  n,  Korea,  and 
now  Vietnam,  Is  the  home  loan  program, 
and  the  bill  passed  yesterday  will  provide 
a  needed  boost. 

However,  our  job  is  not  completed.  The 
conditions  in  some  of  our  VA  hospitals 
are  deplorable,  and  today,  this  40th  an- 
niversary of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion is  a  good  time  to  reflect  on  our  re- 
sponsibility and  to  dedicate  ourselves  to 
pioneering  new  paths  to  serve  in  civilian 
walks  of  life  those  who  served  the  Nation 
in  its  time  of  need. 


OBJECriVri'Y  FROM  THE  SOUTH 
VIETNAMESE  EMBASSY 

(Mr.  LEGGETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  office 
periodically  receives  the  "Vietnam  Bul- 
letin" a  publication  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese Embassy  here  in  Washington. 
Normally,  the  contents  of  this  publica- 
tion range  from  trivia  through  hogwash 
to  propaganda. 

But,  to  my  amazement,  on  picking  up 
the  most  recent  issue,  I  found  a  sophis- 
ticated end  ob.iective  military  analysis 
of  the  Cambodian  incursion.  Among 
other  things,  the  analysis  cautioned 
against  committing  the  South  Viet- 
namese forces  to  more  than  short-term 
thrusts  into  Cambodia,  lest  they  over- 
extend  themselves  and  allow  the  other 
side  to  increase  Its  strength  in  South 
Vietnam,  and  thus  entrap  the  Vietnam- 
ese army. 

The  name  of  the  author  of  the  article 
is  not  listed.  This  is  unfortunate;  it 
might  have  been  Interesting  to  trace  the 
course  of  his  career  as  he  works  his  way 
toward  the  Con  Son  tiger  cages. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  insert  two 
sections  of  the  article,  entitled  "Current 
Strategy"  and  "Trapper's  Trap"  in  the 
Record  at  tills  point. 

CiTRRENT    STRATEGY 

The  Communists  naturally  know  what  they 
are  good  at.  Their  current  Cambodian  strat- 
egy appears  to  be  one  of  two  prongs  they 
reaUv  know  how  to  exploit.  It  is  the  view 
of  this  column  that  they  seek  at  present  to 
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asphyxiate  the  Lou  Nol  administration  eco- 
nomically  and  politically  while  drawing  the 
South  Vietnamese  Army  deeper  and  deeper 
Into  Cambodia,  where  the  role  for  other  al- 
lied forces  would  be  minimal  and  where  they 
think  they  have  a  better  chance  of  defeating 
their  enemy,  espyeclally  If  the  latter  should 
be  foolish  enough  to  take  over  the  territorial 
defense  of  an  extensive  part  of  the  neighbor- 
ing country. 

For  students  of  Vo  Nguyen  Glap's  strategy 
and  tactics,  the  current  military  develop- 
ments In  Cambodia  present  little  or  any  nov- 
elty. The  top  Communist  military  com- 
mander In  Indochina  had  done  something 
similar  In  past  campaigns.  By  throwing 
whatever  troops  he  had  at  his  disposal  In 
1953  against  townships  In  the  Thai  coun- 
try and  Laos,  he  succeeded  In  holding  tens  of 
thousands  of  French  troops  In  enormous 
trape.  thereby  reducing  to  nil  the  newly  ac- 
quired mobility  of  General  Henri  Navarre's 
troops.  Dlen-blen-phu  was  to  be  only  the 
final  blow  to  an  overextended  French  ex- 
peditionary corps 

The  men  from  Hanoi,  once  again,  appar- 
ently think  they  can  induce  South  Vietnam- 
ese generals  Into  committing  the  mistake 
made  by  Navarre.  If  Saigon  should  take  over 
the  leading  role  in  the  defense  of  Cambodia. 
Its  armies  will  risk  being  trapped  or  bogged 
down.  The  Communists  will  then  return  to 
the  pacified  areas  of  South  Vlet-Nam  the 
way  they  reentered  the  Red  River  Delta  In 
1953-54  and  mount  a  scenario  reminiscent  of 
what  they  did  16  years  ago  to  reduce  the 
French  government  to  suing  for  peace. 

Trapper's  Tr.\p 

South  Vietnamese  leaders.  It  must  be  said 
to  their  credit,  fully  realize  the  dangers  of 
getting  too  deeply  involved  in  neighboring 
Cambodia.  The  dozens  of  military  pushes 
into  Cambodia,  for  all  the  publicity  they  re- 
ceive abroad,  are  essentially  short-term  cam- 
paigns designed  to  consolidate  political  and 
military  achievements  on  this  side  of  the 
border.  Even  such  assaults  as  those  against 
Takeo  and  Kompong  Speu  and  possibly  such 
other  attacks  as  the  Vietnamese  may  be 
called  up>on  to  mount  against  Communist 
units  deep  inside  the  Cambodian  hinterland 
are  not  necessarily  deviations  from  the  gen- 
eral strategy  of  Saigon. 

Indeed,  so  long  as  Saigon  uses  Its  troops  as 
strike  forces  with  no  territorial  duties,  they 
simply  cannot  be  trapped  or  bogged  down. 
And  If  the  new  Cambodian  administration 
should  be  able  to  live  through  the  next  few 
difficult  months,  a  new  alliance  will  cer- 
tainly emerge  from  the  new  conditions  in 
Southern  Indochina,  possibly  resulting  in 
the  creation  of  an  Immense  pwlltico-mlUtary 
trap  for  the  Communist  trapper  himself. 


CAMPAIGN  STRATEGY  IN  SOUTH 
VIETNAM— MANIPULATE  THE  BAL- 
LOT BOX 

(Mr.  LEGGETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of 
us  who  run  for  public  office  are  faced 
with  a  number  of  basic  decisions  we  must 
make  regarding  the  conduct  of  our  cam- 
paigns. Should  we  emphasize  newspaper, 
radio,  or  television  advertising?  Should 
we  attack  our  opponent  or  ignore  him? 
Should  we  concentrate  on  economic  is- 
sues, the  war,  or  the  environment? 

In  one  of  the  world's  other  great  de- 
mocracies, the  Republic  of  South  Viet- 
nam for  which  50,000  Americans  have 
given  their  lives,  those  who  run  for  office 
must  also  make  decisions  on  the  best 
way  to  campaign.  The  tactics  employed 


by  the  incumbents  are  of  particular  in- 
terest to  the  student  of  electoral  politics. 

In  1967  the  Thieu-Ky  government's 
campaign  strategy  consisted  primarily 
of  disqualifying  every  other  candidate 
who  had  a  chance  of  winning.  But  now 
it  seems  from  a  recent  New  York  Times 
article  that  the  government  realizes  true 
democracy  involves  allowing  the  opposi- 
tion to  run  for  office. 

So  the  Government's  current  election- 
eering places  heavy  emphasis  on  ballot- 
box  stuffing,  combined  with  the  use  of 
soldiers  to  advise  the  peasants  on  which 
candidate  to  choose.  In  the  province  dis- 
cussed in  the  article,  however,  these  tac- 
..  tics  proved  insufficient.  But  the  military- 
appointee  province  chief  rose  nobly  to  the 
occasion — he  simply  threw  out  the  vote 
totals  and  substituted  his  own  figures. 

The  object  of  the  exercise  was,  the 
province  chief  said,  to  prevent  the  Bud- 
dhists from  gaining  a  majority  in  the 
provincial  council,  since  they  were  "pro- 
neutralist,  and  a  victory  on  a  national 
scale  might  provoke  enraged  army  offi- 
cers into  a  coup." 

Since  the  population  of  South  Vietnam 
is  85  percent  Buddhist,  this  might  be  said 
to  create  something  of  a  problem.  But  we 
can  be  confident  that  General  Thieu 
who  is,  we  are  told,  one  of  the  world's 
four  or  five  best  politicians,  will  continue 
to  display  the  resourcefulness  he  has 
demonstrated  in  past  crises. 

I  Include  the  article  entitled  "Vote- 
Rigging  Dismays  a  Vietnam  Province," 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  July  15, 
1970,  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

VoTE-RiOGiNG  Dismays  a  Vietnam 

Province 

(By  Takashl  Okal) 

Saigon,  South  Vietnam,  July  14 — A  case  of 
flagrant  vote-rlgglng  has  discouraged  offi- 
cials and  reinforced  the  cynicism  of  villagers 
In  a  small  province  along  South  Vietnam's 
co8istUne. 

The  province  cannot  be  Identified  because 
the  officials,  the  candidates  and  the  villagers 
who  told  of  the  Incident  fear  reprisals  from 
the  province  chief,  a  military  officer  on  active 
duty,  appointed,  like  all  his  colleagues,  di- 
rectly by  Saigon. 

On  June  28,  South  Vietnam  held  elections 
for  provincial  and  municipal  councils.  The 
elections  were  hailed  In  Government  state- 
ments as  another  step  In  the  official  p>ollcy  of 
decentralization,  giving  local  bodies  pro- 
gressively larger  responsibilities.  News  media 
considered  the  elections  a  useful  test  of 
voter  sentiment  before  the  more  Important 
elections  this  year  and  next  year  for  the  Sen- 
ate, the  lower  house,  and  the  presidency. 
American  observers  felt  that  by  bringing  out 
the  vote,  especially  In  rural  areas,  Saigon 
could  demonstrate  its  control  over  the  coun- 
tryside in  the  face  of  Communist  Intimida- 
tion and  disruption. 

A    75-PERCENT   TURNOUT    REPORTED 

Nation  wide,  many  American  observers 
considered  the  elections  a  success.  Out  of 
6,113,286  eligible,  75.9  per  cent  voted,  accord- 
ing to  official  statistics.  The  voting  seemed  to 
be  reasonably  honest.  American  and  other 
observers  said.  Communist  efforts  to  disrupt 
the  process  were  Judged,   on  the  whole,  to 

have  failed.  But  In  the  Province  of  A 

girdled  by  mountains  and  looking  out  In  the 
blue  South  China  Sea,  June  28  and  Its 
aftermath  were  bitterly  disillusioning,  not 
only  for  many  voters  but  also  for  officials 
forced  to  change  vote  totals. 

Information  on  the  vote-changing  was 
provided   by    local    leaders    of   the   Vietnam 


Quoc  Dan  Dang  one  of  South  Vietnam's  old- 
est political  parties,  by  villagers  who  voted, 
by  candidates  and  by  certain  officials. 

As  a  result  of  the  vote-rlgglng,  these  In- 
formants said,  two  of  four  Buddhists  elected 
to  the  seven-man  provincial  council  lost 
their  seats  to  two  candidates  favored  by  the 
province  chief. 

Since  one  of  these  two  candidates  Is  a 
Roman  Catholic,  and  since  Catholics  hold 
three  other  seats  on  the  council,  the  vote- 
rlgglng  transformed  a  Buddhist  majority  into 
a  CathoUc  majority.  Several  Catholic  priests 
and  laymen  are  deeply  disturbed  over  the 
change,  which  they  fear  could  lead  to  a  new 
upsurge  of  political  enmity  between  Bud- 
dhists and  Catholics. 

Informants  said  that  the  day  before  the 
election,  the  province  chief  called  In  his  civil 
and  military  assistants  and  told  them  that 
It  was  essential  to  keep  Buddhists  from  a 
majority  In  the  provincial  council.  The  Bud- 
dhists, the  province  chief  reportedly  said. 
were  proneutrallst,  and  a  victory  on  a  na- 
tional scale  might  provoke  enraged  army  of- 
ficers Into  a  coup.  To  avoid  this,  the  province 
chief  reportedly  said,  the  officials  must  see  to 
it  that  the  Buddhists  were  denied  a  major- 
ity. 

The  province  chief  reportedly  then  told 
his  assistants,  who  were  In  charge  of  the 
province's  51  i>olUng  stations,  to  Increase 
totals  for  acceptable  candidates  by  10  per 
cent  by  stuffing  the  ballot  box  from  time  to 
time,  for  example  during  the  noonhour  when 
few  people  come  to  the  {kjIIs. 

Under  South  Vietnam's  voting  system,  for 
each  candidate  there  Is  a  slip  of  paper  bear- 
ing the  candidate's  symbol — a  lotus,  for  ex- 
ample, or  a  candle,  a  buffalo  or  an  elephant. 

Since  A Province  had  29  candidates,  a 

voter  received  29  slips  of  paper  and  an  en- 
velope. Inside  a  curtained  booth,  he  chose 
seven  slips,  put  them  into  the  envelop>e,  and 
dropped  the  envelope  into  the  ballot  box. 
The  other  slips  were  discarded. 

To  many  voters,  the  names  of  the  indi- 
vidual candidates  were  meaningless.  Many 
voters  did  not  bother  to  attend  campaign 
meetings,  and  many  of  those  that  did  com- 
plained that  all  candidates  promised  the 
same  things. 

"Candidates,  are  like  birds  without 
feathers,"  one  village  voter  said.  "We,  the 
voters,  give  a  candidate  his  feathers — each 
vote  being  another  feather.  When  he  has 
enough  feathers,  off  he  files — and  we  never 
see  him  again." 

A  number  of  voters,  especially  older  peo- 
ple and  housewives,  simply  ask  election  of- 
ficials to  pick  candidates  for  them — ^which 
the  officials  are  happy  to  do.  As  one  district 
chief,  a  colonel,  commented:  "You  Journal- 
ists make  things  so  complicated.  Elections 
are  really  quite  simple.  You  can't  expect  most 
voters  to  know  who  Is  good  and  who  Is  bad. 
Either  they  don't  bother  to  come  and  vote,  or 
else  they  choose  their  candidates  at  random. 
Par  better  to  let  us  choose  the  candidates  for 
them." 

The  province  In  question  Is  not  atypical 
In  South  Vietnam  and  the  tampering  was 
generally  discreet  and,  so  officials  who  par- 
ticipated said,  confined  to  10  per  cent  of  the 
total  vote.  Votes  were  not  taken  away  from 
any  candidate:  they  were  added  to  those  the 
province  chief  favored. 

Each  candidate  Is  permitted  to  send  an 
observer  to  watch  the  voting.  In  one  ham- 
let, fairly  early  In  the  day,  an  observer,  a 
woman  teacher  19  years  old.  noticed  an  of- 
ficial slipping  something  under  the  table.  She 
challenged  the  official,  and  found  an  envelope 
of  seven  slips.  The  official  had  evidently  been 
waiting  to  slip  the  envelope  Into  the  ballot 
box. 

REPORT    ON    INCIDENT 

The  teacher  demanded  that  the  official  In 
charge  of  the  polling  station  make  a  written 
report  on  what  has  happened.  This  was  done. 
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At  the  end  of  the  day,  the  count  began,  In 
the  presence  of  the  observers.  The  work  was 
finished  about  8:30  P.M.  and  the  officials  left, 
after  the  hamlet  chief  and  the  observers  had 
signed  the  written  report,  which  Included 
both  the  totals  and  an  account  of  the  day, 
including  the  stuffed  envelope. 

Back  at  province  headquarters,  as  officials 
from  the  various  polling  stations  began  to 
add  their  totals,  they  found  that  four  out 
of  the  seven  candidates  elected  were  Bud- 
dhists, and  that  two  candidates  particularly 
favored  by  the  province  chief  were  trailing 
so  badly  that  a  10  j>er  cent  shift  of  votes 
would  be  insufficient  to  elect  them. 

The  province  chief  Insisted  that  two  of  the 
four  Buddhist  candidates  be  eliminated,  to 
accommodate  his  two  candidates.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  election  commission,  a  youthful 
Judge  from  a  neighboring  province  adamantly 
opposed  this,  In  the  presence  of  other  offi- 
cials present.  The  Judge  said  that  It  was 
better  to  declare  the  whole  election  Invalid 
than  to  try  to  eliminate  two  elected  candi- 
dates. 

Finally,  the  account  went,  the  province 
chief  won  out.  Officials  who  had  been  In 
charge  of  four  or  five  key  polling  stations 
were  ordered  to  go  wake  up  the  hamlet  chiefs 
and  get  them  to  sign  new  reports. 

NEW    FORMS    SIGNED 

One  hamlet  chief  reluctantly  admitted  that 
this  had,  in  fact,  happened  to  him.  He  had 
been  routed  out  of  bed  at  5  o'clock  In  the 
morning,  during  the  curfew,  when  no  villag- 
ers are  supposed  to  be  about  except  soldiers 
on  patrol.  He  was  told  there  had  been  several 
mistakes  of  form  In  the  report  he  had  signed 
and  he  was  asked  to  sign  a  new  report. 
Trained  through  long  years  to  do  as  he  was 
told,  he  said,  he  signed  "four  or  five  new  offi- 
cial forms."  The  forms  were  blank  he  said. 


TELL  IT  LIKE  IT  IS 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  so- 
called  generation  gap  has  resulted  chiefly 
from  a  communications  breakdown  be- 
tween the  youth  of  America  and  their 
elders.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
commencement  address,  delivered  by 
President  Charles  E.  Perry  of  the  Florida 
International  University,  to  the  graduat- 
ing class  of  Broward  Junior  College  on 
April  30.  1970,  is  particularly  relevant. 

President  Perry  has  gained  a  valuable 
insight  into  this  question  by  simultane- 
ously having  the  responsibilities  of  a  col- 
lege president  and  being  a  member  of  the 
"yoimger  generation"  in  age.  I  recom- 
mend this  speech  to  both  young  and  old 
as  a  clear,  enlightened,  and  honest  ap- 
praisal of  this  misunderstood  problem: 
Tell  It  Like  It  Is 
(By  Charles  E.  Perry) 

President  Adams,  members  of  the  faculty, 
dlstingiiished  guest,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
the  Broward  Junior  College  Class  of  1970. 

I  am  not  going  to  deliver  the  typical  com- 
mencement speech  tonight;  the  kind  of 
speech  which  applauds  you.  the  members  of 
the  graduating  class,  for  the  splendid  Job 
you  have  done  In  getting  this  far  In  your 
academic  career;  or  the  kind  which  discusses 
how  you  have  overcome  hardships  and  made 
sacrifices;  or  how  you  are  going  to  go  on  to 
bigger  and  greater  accomplishments— even 
though  all  of  these  things  are  true. 

I  am  also  not  going  to  give  you  the  tradi- 
tional commencement  address  which  points 
out  how  you  will  be  the  leaders  of  tomorrow, 


and  that  overnight  you  will  become  a  highly 
paid  corporation  executive,  a  successful  pro- 
fessional, a  top  government  official,  or  even  a 
college  president. 

And  I  am  not  going  to  tell  you  that  life  is 
pleasant  and  bright,  and  that  once  you  have 
the  A.A.  or  A  S.  degree  In  your  hand,  the 
world  and  a  high  paying  Job  are  yours  for  the 
asking. 

•  In  addition,  I  am  not  going  to  use  this 
special  occasion  in  your  life  for  an  oratorical 
workout  to  show  you  how  "cool"  I  am  with 
w^ords.  Motherhood,  apple  pie,  George  Wash- 
ington, Abraham  Lincoln,  and  even  Babe 
Ruth  win  be  pushed  aside  this  evening,  al- 
though they  all  had  their  place  in  tradi- 
tional commencement  speeches. 

No,  I  am  not  going  to  talk  about  these 
things  tonight,  because  I  am  going  to  tell  it 
like  it  is. 

Tell  it  like  it  is.  This  has  become  a  notable 
phrase  In  our  modern-day  language,  signify- 
ing honesty  and  candor,  but  often  used  to 
the  point  of  being  meaningless.  Yet,  I  won- 
der. If  we  had  been  willing  to  tell  it  like  it  is 
a  long  time  ago,  and  had  come  to  grips  with 
the  real  priorities  In  our  national  life,  would 
we  not  now  be  so  deeply  enmeshed  in  the 
problems  confronting  us  today? 

In  fact,  if  we  dare  be  so  bold  to  tell  it  like 
it  is.  It  could  result  in  some  unprecedented 
soul-searching  among  young  Americans  who 
find  themselves  inheriting  a  world  they  did 
not  make,  but  In  which  they  must  live 

Telling  it  like  it  is  may  be  very  frighten- 
ing to  many  older  Americans.  They  see  not 
only  questioning  and  dissent,  they  see  rejec- 
tion, they  see  rebellion  and,  ultimately,  they 
see  the  pKJssibUlty  of  revolution.  And  It 
frightens  them. 

But  it  also  frightens  many  young  Ameri- 
cans because  they  don't  understand  why  the 
"over  30"  generation  Is  not  more  concerned 
about  the  problems  facing  this  nation  of 
ours.  And  In  a  nation  that  Is  united  by  al- 
legiance and  by  a  shared  heritage,  it  Is  not 
a  hopeful  symptom  for  the  future  when  the 
old  fear  the  young,  when  the  suburbs  fear 
the  cities,  when  Americans  of  one  color  dis- 
trust Americans  of  another  color  and  when 
votes  are  cast  not  thoughtfully,  but  In  fear 
or  In  anger. 

Accelerating  change  In  this  nation  Is  pro- 
ducing a  great  many  new  problems  and  ag- 
gravating old  ones,  leaving  nothing  un- 
touched, aside  from  youi  own  personal  con- 
cerns about  just  plain  living,  the  changes 
related  to  the  precarious  balance  of  nations 
between  war  and  peace — particularly  In 
Southeeist  Asia,  inflation  and  the  high  cost 
of  living,  the  need  for  more  and  better  Jobs, 
the  pollution  of  our  environment,  the  In- 
creasing alienation  of  our  people  (young  and 
old  alike),  the  problems  of  racial  Injustice, 
and  the  darkemng  shadows  of  national  pov- 
erty— face  all  of  us  today. 

You  can  say  that  you  did  not  cause  these 
things — and  you  will  be  right.  Most  of  you 
are  not  old  enough  to  have  to  take  that  kind 
of  blame,  but,  young  as  you  are,  you  are  now 
allowed  to  be  full  participants  in  this  society 
of  ours.  This  didn't  used  to  be  so.  I  guess  I, 
myself,  am  a  good  example  of  the  new  era. 

At  the  age  of  32,  I  was  selected  to  be  the 
first  president  of  the  new  state  university  to 
serve  Dade  and  Broward  counties.  It  Is  a 
great  honor — and  an  even  greater  responsi- 
bility. But  my  point  Is  that  It  would  have 
been  unthinkable  to  have  given  someone  of 
my  youth  this  responsibility  and  authority 
a  few  short  years  ago. 

Like  all  the  things  we  deei  vtdth,  this 
change  in  attitude  has  two  sides  to  it.  It 
means  greater  opportunity  and  a  far  more 
significant  status  in  society  for  ijeople  of  your 
age  and  my  age.  But  It  also  means  the  Impo- 
sition of  much  greater  responsibility  at  a 
very  early  state  of  adult  life. 

I  don't  mean  Just  Income  or  job  responsi- 
bility. I  mean  the  responsibilities  of  citizen- 


ship. The  responsibility  for  making  the  kind 
of  choices  every  adult  constantly  faces  In  a 
free  society.  When  leaders  were  in  their  40'8 
and  50's  and  eO's,  young  people  In  their  20'8 
were  considered  to  be  babes  In  ELrms.  They 
were  not  expected  to  be  very  responsible  In 
terms  of  citizenship — and  they  weren't  usu- 
ally given  much  of  an  opportunity  to  show 
they  could  be  responsible  citizens. 

But  now  that  has  changed — and  I  think 
it  has  changed  for  the  better.  There  Is  no 
reason  whatever — and  really  there  never 
was — why  people  of  your  age  and  my  age 
could  not  take  and  handle  this  kind  of  re- 
sponsibility. We  have  shown  we  could  in 
one  continuing  situation  throughout  his- 
tory— and  that  Is  In  war.  Now  we  have  both 
the  opportunity  and  the  obligation  to  show 
we  can  do  as  much  in  peace  ...  If  that 
condition  ever  comes  to  this  "war-weary" 
nation  of  ours. 

What  does  what  I've  said  so  far  really 
mean?  How  does  it  affect  you  and  the  things 
you  do? 

First  of  all,  It  means  you  have  to  under- 
stand the  kind  of  world  you  are  living  In. 
It  Is  no  good  Just  being  "against"  the  world 
or  the  conditions  in  It.  It  has  never  been 
very  different.  It  has  never  been  kind  or 
friendly  or  very  peaceful.  And  this  world 
has  only  made  the  bits  and  pieces  of  prog- 
ress we  call  freedom  at  the  expense  of  enor- 
mous human  effort. 

That  human  effort  was  made  not  by 
chance — but  by  choice.  It  was  exerted  by 
p>eople  Just  like  you  and  me  who  lived  with 
the  belief  and  the  conviction  that  things 
could  be  made  better  and  that  they  could. 
In  some  small  way,  help  achieve  that  con- 
dition. You  have  the  same  opportunity;  that 
Is.  if  you  choose  to  take  It. 

I  don't  mean  being  concerned  or  being 
dedicated  on  a  short-term  basis.  That's  easy. 
The  tough  thing  Is  to  be  concerned  and  ded- 
icated all  the  time,  even  when  your  own 
personal  and  family  demands  are  Increasing 
or  when  there  is  a  great  desire  to  say,  "the 
hell  with  it,  let  someone  else  worry  about 
it  for  awhile." 

My  friends,  there  is  no  someone  else.  There 
is  only  you.  No  one  will  pick  up  the  torch 
you  put  down.  It  will  Just  go  out  and  there 
will  be  that  much  less  light  and  that  much 
less  fire  and  that  much  less  effort  to  make 
of  this  world.  A  slightly  better  and  some- 
what more  liveable  place  than  It  is  today. 

There  are  so  very  many  ways  of  turning 
your  back  on  the  problems  of  your  world. 
You  can  become  Involved  in  study.  You  can 
be  concerned  only  about  your  own  Job.  You 
can  get  Immersed  In  the  details  of  living. 
You  can  do  all  this  and  still  complain,  but 
who  will  "take  up  the  battle?"  Who  will  be 
concerned  enough  to  do  something  about 
prejudice,  about  quality  education,  about 
Justice  and  equal  opportunity,  about  drug 
abuse,  about  Inflation,  about  pollution, 
on  our  streets?  You  can,  or  you  can  just 
about  the  ghetto,  about  war  and  about  crime 
give  up. 

You  can  take  the  position  that  nothing  any 
of  us  can  do  will  make  the  slightest  bit  of 
difference.  And  so  you  will  no  longer  try.  You 
will  say  you  are  a  good  and  a  fine  person — 
but  since  the  bad  and  the  evil  ones  outnum- 
ber you,  you  are  resigning  from  the  team. 

There  Is  really  no  end  to  the  excuses  and, 
in  time,  you  will  see  them  all  used.  But  I  hope 
you  will  not  yield.  I  hope  you  will  not  use 
them.  I  want  you  to  stay  Just  as  concerned 
and  Just  as  dedicated  as  most  of  you  are  now. 
I  want  you  to  keep  on  questioning,  to  keep  on 
being  dissatisfied. 

There  are  solutions  to  all  the  problems  we 
face:  but  It's  going  to  take  an  enormous  and 
a  sustained  effort  to  find  them.  It's  going  to 
take  some  pretty  blind  faith  and  lot  of  brain- 
power. And  it's  going  to  take  a  "deep  down 
gut  belief"  that  things  In  America  don't  have 
to  be  the  way  they  are. 
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We  Deed  to  examine  our  nation's  Institu- 
tion— the  government,  the  educatlomal 
system,  the  business  establishment  and  so 
on — but  we  need  much,  much  more  to  ex- 
amine our  personal  priorities.  Institutions 
are  impersonal.  They  do  nothing  on  their 
own,  much  as  we  may  like  to  think  they 
cause  the  evils  that  beset  us.  It  Is  people  who 
activate  Institutions.  And  It  is  people — people 
like  you  and  me — who  can  change  them,  who 
can  make  them  responsive. 

All  of  us  are  aware  of  what  has  happened 
on  American  campuses  since  1960.  In  the 
past  decade,  students  have  achieved  greater 
personal  freedom  than  in  the  prior  half  cen- 
tury. The  doctrine  of  in  ioco  parentis,  for  ex- 
ample. Is  almost  gone.  Parental  rules  gov- 
erning campus  activities  are  fast  disappear- 
ing. And  this  is  a  result  of  the  fact  that 
students  no  longer  want  to  be  treated  like 
children.  They  want  to  be  treated  like  adults, 
aiid  with  that  they  must  be  willing  to  take 
on  certain  responsibilities.  And  In  most  cases, 
students  have  been  very  capable  In  assum- 
ing this  new  burden. 

The  1960's  also  Included  much  needed  re- 
forms in  American  higher  education  and  I 
hope  more  will  come,  one  of  the  changes  that 
will  greatly  assist  the  learning  experience 
is  centered  around  the  concept  of  giving  stu- 
dents a  major  role  in  all  university  pro- 
grams— from  ourriculum  planning,  to  gov- 
ernance, to  evaluation  of  programs  and  pro- 
fessors. 

In  addition,  students  are  now  turning 
their  attention  to  problems  off  the  campus, 
their  concern  about  the  "real  world"  will 
have  a  tremendous  positive  effect  on  the  fu- 
ture programs  of  the  nation's  colleges  and 
universities.  The  days  when  the  institutions 
of  higher  education  can  divorce  themselves 
from  the  problems  of  our  society  are  over. 

For  example,  last  Wednesday.  Earth  Day,  I 
spoke  to  an  audience  In  Miami  on  the  role 
of  the  xu-ban  university  In  the  fight  to  Im- 
prove our  urban  environment.  Many  activi- 
ties were  held  to  draw  attention  to  how  we 
are  mistreating  our  environment,  and  Earth 
Day  turned  out  to  be  fairly  successful  in  that 
regard.  But  more  needs  to  be  done  and  one 
day's  effort  Is  certainly  not  going  to  be 
enough.  Every  day  is  really  Earth  Day,  and  I 
urge  you  to  continue  to  be  concerned  about 
"Planet  Earth." 

But  I  hope  that  your  concern  for  the 
environment  is  not  based  up)on  the  fact  that 
It's  "In  vogue"  to  talk  about  ecology  these 
days.  In  fact,  there  are  people  making 
speeches  now  on  this  subject  that  did  not 
even  know  the  definition  of  ecology  six 
months  ago. 

And  I  hope  that  you  will  not  take  the  easy 
way  out  by  blaming  business  and  Industry  for 
all  the  problems  of  pollution  and  our  en- 
vironment. They  have  been  the  "scapegoat" 
for  many  attacks,  but  we  must  all  share  the 
responsibility  for  these  vast  problems  and 
we  must  all  work  together — education,  busi- 
ness, government  and  private  citizens — to 
solve  these  complex  problems  facing  our 
nation. 

In  addition,  I  hope  that  you  will  not  for- 
get that  it  was  the  black  man  that  first 
started  to  "talk  about"  the  problems  of  the 
environment.  He  was  the  first  to  complain 
about  the  stench  of  the  ghetto,  the  lack  of 
clean  air  and  water,  and  the  almost  unbear- 
able sanitary  conditions  that  he  lived  In. 
But  the  black  man's  voice  was  not  heard 
...  or  If  heard.  It  was  not  listened  to  with 
much  sincerity  or  desire  to  do  something 
about  it. 

So,  let's  not  "cop-out"  by  using  the  now 
fashionable  jargon  of  ecology  and  forget  some 
of  the  basic  problems  still  facing  Americans 
of  aU  colors  .  .  .  whether  those  are  prob- 
lems related  to  education,  to  bousing,  to 
transportation,  to  better  and  more  jobs,  and 
soon. 

There  are  lots  of  ways  to  help  solve  these 
problems — lots  of  ways  to  become  Involved 


In  the  many  problems  of  society  and  most 
all  of  them  will  show  results.  Ladles  and 
gentleman  of  the  class  of  1970,  working  to 
change  our  nation  is  a  tough  job,  but  by 
being  involved  together — businessman, 
teacher,  government  worker  and  citizen — It 
can  be  done! 

One  of  the  major  ways  to  get  Involved  Is 
to  be  concerned  about  government  and  poU- 
tlcs.  A  lot  of  people  In  this  nation  act  as  If 
politics  is  something  "dirty."  But  in  a  free 
society,  the  political  process  Is  government, 
and  the  way  to  affect  government  or  to  make 
government  responsive  to  the  needs  of  society 
is  to  become  Involved  in  politics. 

There  will  probably  be  on  the  ballot  in 
November  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
give  18-year  olds  the  right  to  vote  In  Florida. 
I'm  all  for  it.  But  where  18-year  olds  have 
been  given  the  right  to  vote,  not  too  many 
of  them  use  it.  In  fact,  I'm  disappointed  to 
tell  you  that  the  percentage  of  voters  under 
30  who  have  used  their  right  to  vote  Is  far 
below  those  voters  over  30.  That  Is  not  Just 
non-Involvement,  that  Is  a  total  refusal  to 
use  the  most  precious  right  that  you  and  I 
have  In  this  free  nation  of  ours. 

The  day  you  have  the  privilege  of  voting, 
register  to  vote.  Pick  a  party,  or.  If  you  dont 
like  parties,  pick  a  candidate.  And  then  go 
to  work  for  him.  E^-ery  candidate  needs  all 
the  help  he  or  she  can  get,  and  none  can  get 
elected  without  It.  If  you  want  to  be  in- 
volved and  see  change,  get  out  and  work 
for  It! 

And  when  the  election  is  over,  don't  forget 
about  the  f)eople  you  elected.  Keep  a  check 
on  what  they  do.  and  what  they  dont  do. 
And  let  them  hear  from  you.  No  one  In  Amer- 
ica—absolutely no  one — has  a  more  sensitive 
feedback  mechanism  than  an  elected  office- 
holder. The  problem  is  that  they  seldom 
hear  from  anyone  except  paid  lobbyists,  ex- 
tremists on  the  far  right  or  the  far  left,  or 
from  other  officeholders.  If  they  hear  from 
you,  they'll  react.  It's  all  part  of  the  Input 
every  officeholder  Is  constantly  using,  and  it 
affects  their  votes  In  city  councils,  state  leg- 
islatures, or  the  congress,  and  their  vote  in 
those  governmental  bodies  affect  yoxir  lives 
In  many,  many  ways. 

And  your  involvement  will  affect  the  future 
of  Florida.  You  know,  Florida  Is  a  wonderful 
place  to  live,  to  work,  and  to  raise  a  family. 
It's  a  state  that's  among  the  big  10  of  the  50. 
And  It's  the  fastest  growing  of  the  big  10. 
How  Florida  grows  and  how  It  develops  ■will 
decide  how  you  and  your  children  and  their 
children  will  live.  It  will  mean  the  difference 
between  swimming  In  clean  water  or  staying 
out  of  polluted  water.  It  will  mean  good 
schools  and  good  roads  and  good  law  enforce- 
ment, or  bad  schools,  bad  roads,  and  bad  law 
enforcement.  It  will  mean  good  jobs,  or  bad 
Jobs,  and  possibly  no  Jobs. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  choices  you  will  be 
making — and,  remember,  if  you  do  nothing, 
that  Is  a  choice  too.  Negative,  but  still  a 
choice. 

Tonight  Is  a  significant  landmark  In  your 
lives.  You  will  often  look  back  to  It  as  mark- 
ing a  dividing  line  in  the  time  of  your  life. 
I  hope  you  will  also  look  back  on  it  as 
marking  a  dividing  line  in  the  tone  of  your 
life.  I  want  the  tone  of  your  Ufe  to  reflect 
your  Involvement  and  dedication.  Will  you 
be  a  lifter  or  a  leaner?  A  creator  or  a  con- 
formist? A  driver  or  a  drifter?  These  choices 
are  yours,  but,  remember,  the  old  biblical 
phrase:  "As  a  man  thinks  ...  so  he  is." 

In  closing,  let  me  say  that  it  Is  not  nearly 
as  difficult  for  me  to  tell  it  like  it  is,  as  It 
will  be  for  you  to  get  Involved  and  to  stay 
Involved  tomorrow,  the  next  day,  and  all  the 
days  that  follow.  Whether  you  agree  or  dis- 
agree, are  for  or  against.  Is  not  half  as  im- 
portant aa  being  Involved  and  taking  a  stand. 
This  state  and  this  nation  are  not  finished. 
They  are  still  being  shaped  and  moulded. 
Dont  let  anyone — and  don't  let  yourself 
tbxoiigh    non-Involvement — deprive    you   of 


the  right  .  .  .  not  Just  the  chance,  but  the 
right  to  place  your  imprint  on  the  America 
that  you  will  leave  to  a  new  generation. 


MERCURY  CONTAMINATION— AD- 
MINISTRATION'S ACTION— PAPER 
OR  REAL 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Time 
magazine  on  May  4,  1970,  reported: 

Last  week  Interior  Secretary  Walter  J. 
Hickel  ordered  Federal  investigation  of  all 
discharges  Into  the  Great  Lakes'  U.S.  waters 
...  As  for  mercury,  Hickel  will  stop  all  lake- 
side discharges  if  Governors  of  the  affected 
states  ask  him  to  do  so. 

Time  indicated  the  action  was  taken 
because  the  suspected  ultimate  poison 
methyl  mercury  constituted  a  clear 
threat  to  human  health.  Two  months 
later,  mercury  residues  have  been  found 
in  fish  and  water  in  20  or  more  States. 
As  a  result,  last  week,  it  was  reported  in 
the  press,  Secretary  Hickel  had  now  sent 
telegrams  to  the  Governors  of  the  ef- 
fected States  urging  them  to  take  strong 
action  against  plants  which  dump  mer- 
cury into  waterways.  He  further  stated 
that  if  the  Governors  did  not  take  action 
and  that  it  the  industrial  plants  did  not 
stop  dumping  mercury  that  he  would 
take  action  by  asking  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment to  file  suit.  The  drastic  step  pro- 
posed by  Secretary  Hickel  amounts  to 
public  notice  that  he  will  not  necessarily 
wait  for  the  Governors  to  ask  him  to  act 
before  he  carries  out  the  water  contami- 
nation responsibilities  of  his  oflBce  which 
do  not  require  him  to  ask  prior  permis- 
sion of  the  Governors. 

However,  the  Justice  Department  a  few 
days  prior  to  Mr.  Hickel's  statement  indi- 
cated that  it  would  filj  suit  if  requested 
by  the  Federal  Water  Quality  Adminis- 
tration, of  the  Department  of  Interior, 
but  that  it  would  not  file  suits  under  the 
1899  Refuse  Act  against  pollution  of 
navigable  waters  with  refuse.  Justice 
contends  that  it  would  ase  the  1899  act 
against  "accidental  and  infrequent"  pol- 
lution, however,  the  Federal  Water 
Quality  Administration  must  handle  the 
mercury  situation,  because  it  is  purpose- 
ful, continuing,  and  certainly  frequent. 
A  day  to  day  dumping  by  an  industrial 
plant  is  to  be  ignored  imder  the  strong 
1899  Refuse  Act  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's guidelines  to  its  attorney. 

The  actions  of  the  Departments  of  In- 
terior and  Justice  appear  to  be  too  late, 
too  little,  and  paper  thin  and  consider- 
ably less  than  their  mandated  responsi- 
bilities. We  do  not  need  new  laws.  We 
need  responsible  leadership.  The  mercury 
contamination  problem  warrants  con- 
gressional hearing  and  I  shall  seek  such 
a  hearing. 

UNJUSTIFIED  CRITICISM  OF  PRESI- 
DENT NIXON 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point. ) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  imjustifled  criticism  of  President 
Nixon  l^  an  official  of  the  National  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
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People  has  drawn  an  appropriate  re- 
sponse from  a  Negro  lesider  in  Michigan, 
Ulysses  W.  Boykin.  Mr.  Boykin's  com- 
ments were  carried  by  the  Michigan 
Chronicle  in  its  July  18,  1970,  edition.  I 
Include  this  news  item  at  this  point  in 
the  Record: 

Unjustified  Criticism  of  President  Nixon 
Uly  Boykin,  president  of  Urban  Community 
Consultants  Inc.,  black  Detroit-based  man- 
agement consulting,  research  and  economic 
development  firm,  last  week  blasted  back  at 
black  leaders  who  maintain  President  Nixon 
Is  insensitive  to  needs  and  problems  of  mi- 
norities. Quoth  Uly:  "These  critics  are  blind 
to  the  good  the  President  has  done.  Such 
(unfounded)  criticism  is  destroying  pubUc 
confidence  in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
government  because  of  mistakes  in  policy 
committed  by  Democratic  presidents  who 
preceded  him  (Nixon)  .  .  .  'What  does  Mr. 
Nixon  have  to  do  to  convince  my  fellow 
blacks  that  they  have  never  had  a  better 
friend  In  the  White  House.  He  has  appointed 
more  blacks  to  responsible  piositions,  he  has 
made  more  funds  available  to  black  minority 
business  ventures,  and  he  has  made  good  on 
every  promise — a  record  no  other  president 
can  match," 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows : 

To  Mr.  Kee  of  West  Virginia  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Albert),  for  the  21st  of 
July,  on  account  of  official  business. 

To  Mr.  Adams  of  Washington,  for  July 
23  to  July  27,  on  account  of  official  busi- 
ness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS   GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  waa  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
<iuest  of  Mr.  Schmitz),  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  to : ) 

Mr.  Bush,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HoGAN,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  today,  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona,  today,  for  10 
minutes. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Mahon  to  revise  and  extend  re- 
marks to  be  made  today  and  to  include 
certain  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  to  include  extra- 
neous matter  in  his  remarks  made  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole  today. 

Mr.  Yates  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  CoHELAN  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter  during  his  remarks  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  on  H.R.  18515. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Schmitz)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Kyl. 

Mr.  Betts. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Beall  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 


Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Minshall  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Collins  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Landgrebe. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Hogan. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Foreman. 

Mr.  MizE. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Whalen. 

Mr.  Pelly. 

^The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Anderson  of  California) 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Rivers. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford. 

Mr.  BOLLING. 

Mr.  Eilberg  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  In  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Helstoski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Wolff. 

Mr.  Hanna  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Hathaway  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  Kyros. 

Mr.  Marsh. 

Mr.  Diggs  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Bingham. 

Mr.  Patten. 

Mr.  DiNCELL. 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  RoDiNO  In  three  instances. 
Mr.  Fountain  In  two  instances. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table, 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  2104.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Milton 
Kyhos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

S.  417.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  lands  In 
New  Mexico  to  the  Cuba  Independent 
Schools  and  to  the  village  of  Cuba; 

S.  778  An  act  to  amend  the  1964  amend- 
ments to  the  Alaslca  Omnibus  Act; 

S.  885.  An  act  to  authorize  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  roll  of  persons  whose  sincestors 
were  members  of  the  Confederated  Tribes  of 
Weas,  Piankashaws,  Peorias,  and  Kaskasklas, 
merged  under  the  Treaty  of  May  30,  1854 
(10  Stat.  1082),  and  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  judg- 
ment in  Indian  Claims  Commission  Dockets 
numbered  314,  amended,  314-E  and  66,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  3685.  An  act  to  increase  the  availability 
of  mortgage  credit  for  the  financing  of  ur- 
gently needed  t  ouslng,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 


(at  4  o'clock  and  41  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  July  22,  1970,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speakers'  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2226.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Small  Business  Administration,  transmitting 
a  report  on  disbursements  to  small  business 
investment  companies  during  Jiine  1970, 
pursuant  to  section  301  of  title  HI  of  Public 
Law  91-151;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

2227.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  establish  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  the  position  of  an  addi- 
tional Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

2228.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  financing  the 
economic  development  of  Indians  and  Indian 
organizations,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

2229.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  tran.smlttlng  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  certain  laws  relating  to 
Indians;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

2230.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  regulate  the  importation,  man- 
ufacture, distribution,  storage,  and  posses- 
sion of  explosives,  blasting  agents,  and 
detonators,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee    on    the    Judiciary. 

2231.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
.^pril  17,  1969,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  illustra- 
tion, on  Six  Runs  River.  N.C.,  requested  by  a 
resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
House  of  Representatives,  adopted  August  16, 
1950.  No  authorization  by  Congress  is  recom- 
mended as  the  desired  Improvement  has  been 
approved  for  accomplishment  by  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  under  the  provisions  of  Section 
205  of  the  1948  Flood  Control  Act,  as  amend- 
ed; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

2232.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
December  24,  1969,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  Illus- 
trations, on  Sablne-Neches  Waterway,  Tex., 
requested  by  a  resolution  of  the  Committee 
on  Rivers  and  Harbors,  House  of  Representa- 
tives, adopted  April  11,  1946,  and  In  response 
to  an  Item  In  section  11  of  the  Flood  Control 
Act  approved  July  24,  1946.  No  authoriza- 
tion by  Congress  is  recommended  as  the  de- 
sired Improvements  essentially  have  been 
provided  under  other  authorizations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

2233.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
November  18,  1969,  submitting  a  report  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  an 
Illustration,  on  the  Inland  Route,  Mich.,  re- 
quested by  a  resolution  of  the  (Committee  on 
Public  Works,  House  of  Representatives, 
adopted  February  24,  1960;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

2234.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  the 
first  annual  report  on  services  to  families 
receiving  aid  to  f&mllles  with  dex>endent 
children,  pursuant  to  section  402(c)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  as  amended;  to  the  (Com- 
mittee Ways  and  Means. 
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Received  Fbom  the  Comptrolleb  General 
2235.  A  letter  Irom  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral or  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  potential  savings  by  centralized 
control  of  overseas  air  passenger  transporta- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 

-,      calendar,  as  follows: 

N  Mr.  POAGE;  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
\  HJl.  15560.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  In- 
secticide. Fungicide.  Rodenticlde  Act,  as 
amended  (7  U  S.C.  135-135k),  to  prohibit  the 
importation  ol  certain  agricultural  commod- 
ities to  which  economic  poisons  have  been 
applied,  and  for  other  purposes;  with  an 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  91-1320).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington:  Committee 
of  conference.  Conference  report  on  H.R. 
17619  (Rept.  No.  91-1321).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  POAGE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Belcher) : 
H.R.  18546.  A  bill  to  establish  Improved 
programs  for  the  benefit  of  producers  and 
con-jumers  of  dairy  product*,  wool,  wheat, 
feed  grains,  cotton,  and  other  commodities, 
to  extend  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1964.  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture.         

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
H.R.  18547.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  apprehension, 
restraint,  removal,  and  delivery  of  certain 
persons  serving  with,  employed  by,  or  ac- 
companying the  Armed  Forces  outside  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  18648.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  subject  certain  nationals  or 
citizens  of  the  United  States  to  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  U.S.  district  courts  for  their 
crimes  committed  outside  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BETTS: 
HJl.  18549.  A  bUl  to  amend  sections  902(b) 
and  902(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  reduce  the  50-percent  requirement 
to  10  percent  between  first  and  second  levels 
and  to  Include  third-level  foreign  corpora- 
tions In  the  tax  credit  structure  If  the  10- 
percent  test  Is  met;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 
H.R.  18550.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
10.  1938,  relating  to  the  participation  of  the 
United  States  In  the  International  Criminal 
Police  Organization;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FOLEY: 
H.R.  18651.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  George  Washington  Memorial 
Institute  for  the  Social  Sciences;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.R.  18552. *A  bill  to  amend  section  13  of 
title  17,  United  States  Code;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  HOGAN: 
H.R.  18553.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  extend  by  1  year  the 
period  In  which  guarantee  and  Insurance  en- 
titlement may  be  used  by  World  War  n  vet- 
erans; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  McNHLLAN: 
H.R.  18554.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8  of  the 
act  approved  March  4.  1913,  (37  Stat.  974), 
as  amended,  to  standardize  procedures  for 
the  testing  of  utility  meters;  to  add  a  penalty 
provision  in  order  to  enable  certification 
under  section  5(a)  of  the  Natural  Gas  Pipe- 
line Safety  Act  of  1968,  and  to  authorize 
cooperative  action  with  State  and  Federal 
regulatory  bodies  on  matters  of  Joint  inter- 
est; to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mrs.  MAY  (for  herself,  Mr.  Mc- 
Clure,  and  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho)  : 
H.R.  18555.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Soil  Con- 
servation and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as 
amended,  to  permit  sharing  the  cost  of  agri- 
culture-related pollution  prevention  and 
abatement  measures;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  OBEY: 
H.R.  18556.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
EnvU-onmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  to  provide 
for  class  actions  in  the  U.S.  district  courts 
against  persons  responsible  for  creating  cer- 
tain environmental  hazards;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  PELLY : 
H.R.  18557.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  President 
to  restore  *nd  maintain  the  military  balance 
in  the  lyQddle  East;    to   the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI : 
H.R.  18558.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  refunds  in 
the  case  of  certain  uses  of  tread  rubber;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SANDMAN; 
H.R.   18559.  A  bill   to  establish  a  Depart- 
ment of   Education   and   Manpower;    to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  TALCOTT: 
H.R.  18560.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8c (6) 
(I)  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement 
Act  of  1937  to  permit  projects  for  paid  ad- 
vertising under  marketing  orders  applicable 
to  lettuce;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  ALEXANDER : 
H.R.  18561.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the   investment   tax  credit  for 
small  businesses,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 
H.R.  18562.  A  bill  to  reorganize  the  govern- 
ment  of   the  District   of  Colimibia  by  the 
establishment  of  a  Board  of  Governors  to  re- 
place the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  District  of  Columbia  Coun- 
cil, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

H.R.  18563.  A  bill  to  deem  service  with  the 
United  States-Puerto  Rico  Commission  on 
the  Status  of  Puerto  Rico  as  service  with  an 
executive  agency,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Betts)  : 
H.R.  18564.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  rate  of  duty  on  olives  packed  in  cer- 
tain airtight  containers;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN: 
H.R.  18565.  A  bill  to  amend  section  7275  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (as  added 
by  the  Airport  and  Airway  Revenue  Act  of 
1970)  to  require  that  airline  tickets,  with 
respect  to  the  transportation  of  persons  by 
air  which  is  subject  to  Federal  tax,  show 
the  amount  of  such  tax  separately  from  the 
cost  of  the  transportation  Involved;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FALLON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hechler  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Kee, 
Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Klttczynski,  Mr.  Johnson  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  Madden,  Mr. 
Friedel,  Mr.  Fisher,  Mr.  McMillan, 
Mr.     DONOHUE,     Mr.     Saylor,     Mr. 


Foreman,   Mr.   Olsen,   Mr.   Roonbt 
of    Pennsylvania,    Mr.    Rivers,    Mr. 
Fulton  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  But- 
ton, Mr.  MoLLOHAN,  Mr.  Dulski,  and 
Mr.  W ATKINS)  : 
H.R.    18566.   A   bill   to   amend   the   Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  duties  on  stainless  steel  sheets  and 
on  articles  made  from  such  sheets,   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.   FULTON    of   Tennessee    (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Broyhill  of  Vir- 
ginia) : 
H.R.  18567.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  for  medical  and  hos- 
pital  care   through   a  system   of   voluntary 
health  insurance  financed  in  whole  for  low- 
Income  groups,  through  Issuance  of  certifi- 
cates,   and    in    part    for    all    other    persons 
through  allowance  of  tax  credits,  and  to  pro- 
vide a  system  of  p)eer  review  of  utilization, 
charges  and  quality  of  medical  service;    to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.   MCMILLAN    (for  himself    (by 
request)      and     Mr.     Dawson,     Mr. 
FuQUA,  Mr.  Praser,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr. 
HuNCATE,  Mr.  Kybos,  Mr.  Blanton, 
Mr,      Nelsen,    Mr.    Springer,    Mr. 
O'KoNSKi,   Mr.   Harsha,   Mr.   Broy- 
hill   of    Virginia,    Mr.    Winn,    Mr. 
GuDE,  Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin, 
Mr.  Hall,  Mr.  Staggers,  Mr.  Jarman 
Mr.  Ottingeb,  Mr.  Preyer  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.   Carter,   Mr.   Hansen 
of   Idaho,    Mr.    Hastings,    and    Mr. 
Horton) : 
H.R.  18568.  A  bill  to  provide  support  for 
the  health  manpower  needs  in  the  medical 
and   dental   educational   programs   for   pri- 
vate nonprofit  medical   and  dental  schools 
in  the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the  ConmUt- 
tee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  ROTH: 
H.R.  18569.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion  on   Fuels   and    Energy   to   recommend 
progrsims   and   policies    intended   to    insure 
that  U.S.  requirements  for  low-coet  energy 
will  be  met,  and  to  reconcile  environmental 
quality    requirements    with    futtire    energy 
needs;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    SAYLOR     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Berry,    Mr.    Burton    of    Utah,    Mr. 
Kyl,   Mr.    Steiger   of   Arizona,    Mr. 
Pollock,    Mr.    McClure,    Mr.    Don 
H.  Clausen,   Mr.  Wold,  Mr.   Camp, 
Mr.  LujAN,  Mr.  Aspinall,  and  Mr. 
Haley) : 
H.R.  18570.  A  bin  to  establish  within  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  the  position  of 
an    additional    Assistant    Secretary    of    the 
Interior,    and    for    other    purposes:    to    the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
H.R.  18571.  A  bill  to  provide  for  financing 
the  economic   development  of   Indians  and 
Indian    organizations,    and    for    other    pur- 
poses;   to    the   Committee   on    Interior   and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  18572.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  laws 
relating  to  Indians;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  Mcculloch  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford,  Mr.  Ashbbook,  Mr. 
Ayres.  Mr.  Betts,  Mr.  Bow,  Mr.  Don 
H.  Clausen,  Mr.  Cr.\mer,  Mr.  Mac- 
Gregor,  Mr.  McClory,  Mr.  Mayne, 
Mr.  Minshall,  Mr.  PorF,  Mr.  Rails- 
back,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Taft,  and  Mr.  Wiggins)  : 
H.R.  18573.  A  bUl  to  regulate  the  Importa- 
tion, manufacture,  distribution,  storage,  and 
possession  of  explosives,  blasting  agents  and 
detonators,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina: 
H.J.  Res.  1318.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  (Constitution  of  the 
United  States  extending  the  right  to  vote  to 
citizens  18  years  of  age  or  older;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  DENNEY: 
H.J.  Res.  1319.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  extending  the  right  to  vote  to 
citizens  18  years  of  age  or  older;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   GROVER: 
H.J.  Res.  1320.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an   amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the_ 
United  States  extending  the  right  to  vote  to' 
citizens  18  years  of  age  or  older;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SYMINGTON: 
H.  Con.  Res.  690.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
lating to  treatment  and  exchange  of  military 
and  civilian   prisoners   In  Vietnam;    to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
H.    Res.    1152.    Resolution    providing    for 
printing  additional  copies  of  House  Report 
91-1319;    to   the   Committee   on   House   Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD: 
H.  Res.  1153.  Resolution  urging  withdrawal 
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of  Russian  personnel  from  the  Middle  East; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SYMINGTON ; 
H.  Res.  1154.  Resolution  urging  withdrawal 
of  Russian  personnel  from  the  Middle  East; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California : 

H.R.   18574.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Maria  Pedella   Martinez  Hernandez;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI : 

H.R.  18575.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salva- 
tore  Baio;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 

H.R.  18576.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Crescencia  Lyra  Serna  and  her  minor  chil- 
dren. Maria  Mlnde  Fe  Serna.  Sally  Garoza 
Serna.    Gonzalo    Garoza    Serna,    and    James 
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Garoza  ^erna;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 
428.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California, 
relative  to  Pyramid  Lake  natural  resources, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
550.  Mr.  PHILBIN  presented  a  petition  of 
the  Newton,  Mass..  Board  of  Aldermen,  call- 
ing for  a  reaffirmed  US  commitment  to  a 
lasting  peace  between  the  Arab  States  and 
Israel  arrived  at  by  direct  negotiation  and  by 
recogrnitlon  by  the  Arab  States  of  sovereignty 
of  the  State  of  Israel,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
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YOU  DARE  NOT  PAIL— ADDRESS 


HON.  JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  21,  1970 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
Kentucky's  outstanding  citizens  in  the 
field  of  industrial  development  is  also 
one  of  our  State's  most  devoted  friends 
of  education.  He  is  Mr.  Rexford  S.  Blazer, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Ashland  Oil, 
Inc.  In  a  recent  commencement  address 
entitled  "You  Dare  Not  Fail — You  Must 
Succeed,"  delivered  at  Union  College, 
Barbourville,  Ky.,  Mr.  Blazer  voiced  some 
challenging  statements  about  some  of  the 
assumptions  many  people  have  made  in 
connection  with  the  present  generation 
of  college  students.  Mr.  Blazer,  who 
points  out  that  Socrates  and  Cato  and 
other  ancients  were  dealing  with  the 
youth  problem  long  ago,  discusses  some 
of  what  he  calls  the  divisive  myths  and 
slogans  such  as  the  generation  gap  and 
the  establishment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Blazer's  address  be  printed 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

You  Dare  Not  Fail — You  Must  Succeed 
(By  Rexford  S.  Blazer) 

It  has  been  more  than  thirteen  years  since 
I  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  visiting  this  campus 
on  Senior  Day  to  talk  with  high  school  stu- 
dents who  had  been  Invited  to  be  the  guests 
of  Union  College  on  that  occasion.  At  that 
time  I  emphasized  my  feeling  that  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Kentucky  has  many  reasons 
to  be  proud  of  Union  College;  Its  scholastic 
standards  are  notable  and  many  of  Its  grad- 
uates have  become  leaders  In  Kentucky  and 
throughout  the  nation. 

And  I  mentioned  that  even  though  such 
occasions  as  Senior  Day  and  Commencement 
are  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  honoring  stu- 
dents. It  Is  often  true  that  the  members  of 
the  older  generation  benefit  most  from  such 
occasions.  For  us.  there  is  the  very  real  pleas- 
ure and  inspiration  derived  from  association 
with  attractive,  ambitious  young  men  and 


women  at  the  threshold  of  a  future  bright 
with  promise. 

There  Is,  of  course,  the  temptation  of  an 
older  person  to  lecfture  the  young.  This  con- 
sideration Imposes  a  duty  upon  me  not  to  be 
impossibly  boring  and  long-winded — for  I 
realize  that  brevity  is  almost  always  a  virtue. 
When  I  was  last  here  I  told  the  story  of  an 
uncle  who  took  his  six-year-old  nephew  to 
church.  After  the  service,  uncle  said,  "And 
how  did  you  like  it,  Johnny?"  To  which  his 
nephew  replied,  "I  liked  the  music  but  the 
commercial  was  too  long."  So  I'll  try  to  keep 
the  commercial  within  reasonable  balance. 

Nevertheless  my  position  on  this  Sunday 
afternoon  affords  me  a  rare  opportunity  to 
congratulate  you,  your  parents  and  your  in- 
structors on  this  moment  of  high  accom- 
plishment In  which  each  of  you  has  played 
an  Important  part. 

It  Is  good  to  be  Invited  back  to  Union  Col- 
lege and  to  see  the  physical  evidence  of  the 
great  progress  which  has  occurred  here  dur- 
ing the  Intervening  years.  Were  this  a  less 
formal  occasion,  I  would  prefer  that  we  found 
a  comfortable,  quiet  place  and  simply  sat 
down  and  talked.  Each  of  us  might  profit  and 
our  exchange  of  Ideas  would  be  stimulating — 
at  least  to  me.  At  heart,  I  am  still  a  student 
myself  and  experience  has  continued  to  teach 
me  that  what  I  don't  know  far  exceeds  what 
I  think  I  know. 

Within  the  hotir  you  graduating  seniors 
win  make  the  transition  from  students  to 
alumni — and  the  beginning  of  a  new  Journey 
toward  horizons  not  yet  visible.  I  wish  only 
that  I  could  make  the  trip  with  you  and  that 
we  could  return  thirty  years  hence  to  ask 
where  we  had  been,  what  we  had  learned,  and 
what  had  been  accomplished. 

Although  my  wish  will  not  be  granted,  an- 
cient tradition  requires  that  today  I  Issue 
the  charge  and  endeavor  to  {joint  a  course.  I 
well  remember  my  grandfather's  words  when 
I  was  preparing  to  leave  the  University  of 
Illinois  In  1928  to  hitchhike  several  hun- 
dred miles,  first  to  Kentucky  and  then  to 
Cleveland,  In  search  of  a  Job.  "Many  people 
will  offer  you  advice,"  he  said.  "The  art  is 
choosing  your  counselors  wisely." 

For  today  I  have  been  chosen  as  your 
counselor.  Whether  this  was  a  wise  choice 
will  be  for  you  to  Judge.  One  thing  is  cer- 
tain: I  am  honored  by  the  opportunity  you 
have  given  me. 

As  a  Kentuckian  and  a  senior  officer  of 
Kentucky's  largest  home-based  industrial 
firm,  I  have  strong  personal  feeling  of  our 
Kentucky  colleges  and  universities  which  are 
doing  such  an  outstanding  Job  under  condi- 


tions which  are  often  trying,  worrisome  and 
discouraging.  I  am  a  serious  worker  In  behalf 
of  my  alma  mater,  the  University  of  Illinois, 
and  of  Mrs.  Blazer's  alma  mater,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky;  and  with  great  satis- 
faction I  serve  as  Regent  of  The  University 
of  the  South  at  Sewanee,  Tennessee.  Mrs. 
Blazer  is  a  Trustee  ol  the  University  of  Ken- 
tucky— only  the  second  woman  to  ever  serve 
In  that  capacity — and  she  served  for  four 
years  as  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Governor's 
Commission  on  Higher  Education  in  Ken- 
tucky. Additionally,  she  has  given  leadership 
and  has  worked  hard  in  Kentucky  and  at  the 
national  level  to  bring  Educational  Tele- 
vision Into  our  homes.  So  education  Is  of 
profound  Interest  to  our  family.  Events  oc- 
curring in  recent  weeks  on  college  and  uni- 
versity campuses  across  the  nation  have 
brought  real  sadness  to  our  hearts  and  are  to 
us  a  matter  of  deep  personal  concern. 

Commencement  addresses  at  colleges  and 
universities  In  recent  years  have  become 
repetitive  In  theme:  Speaker  after  speaker, 
from  govertmient  and  education  and  busi- 
ness, has  dwelt  on  the  theme  of  law  and 
order.  Their  conclusions  have  also  been 
practically  Identical:  "Freedom  perishes  un- 
less law  and  order  prevail."  All  responsible 
political  segments  agree  on  this  thesis — they 
know  that  freedom  is  not  free !  These  are.  of 
course,  fundamental  truths  for  any  organl.T  d 
society,  but  It  Is  a  mistake  to  oversimr.i'fy. 
The  last  resort,  as  Justice  Holmes  once  ob- 
served, for  the  preservation  of  social  order 
Is  the  policeman's  club.  But  It  mu.«:  be  the 
last  resort.  Riots  and  civil  disorder  will  rarely 
occur  where  the  citizens  are  in  basic  accord 
on  fundamental  values.  But  a  democratic 
society  Is  In  danger  when  there  is  profound 
disagreement  on  its  underlying  assump- 
tions— what  might  be  called  Its  constitu- 
tional axioms.  Thus,  the  effort  of  responsible 
citizens  must  be  toward  accord  on  the  deep 
issues  arrived  at  through  persuasion  and 
reasoned  discussion,  not  through  force  and 
violence. 

It's  essential  also  in  order  to  preserve  our 
freedoms  that  we  resist  the  efforts  of  forces 
designed  to  divide  us — and  having  divided 
us.  to  exploit  us  and.  eventually,  to  conquer 
us.  One  of  the  most  diabolic  of  all  the  tech- 
niques of  discord  Is  the  repeated  insistence 
on  "The  Generation  Gap."  Frankly.  I  don't 
know  where  the  Generation  Gap  occurs.  Is 
It  after  high  school?  After  college?  After 
age  30?  Or  Is  the  trick  of  this  Illusion  that 
It  automatically  compels  the  listener — any 
lister — to  Identify  himself  as  either  young 
or  old,  committing  him  to  take  sides  In  a 
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contest,  Instead  of  participating  rationally 
In  a  dlsciisslon? 

Teachers  of  tbe  Latin  and  Oreek  claaalcs 
must  be  amused:  Socrates,  Cato,  and  dozens 
of  other  philosophers  and  critics  have  pon- 
dered over  youth  and  prescribed  for  its  prob- 
lems only  to  be  succeeded  by  the  young  who 
in  turn  grew  old  and  raised  a  quizzical  eye- 
brow at  their  progeny.  Their  writing  was 
confined  to  philosophic  observation,  without 
the  ampliflcatione  of  mass  media  or  an  op- 
portunity for  Immediate  and  direct  reply 
from  the  young  oh  video  tape.  It  Is  the  ac- 
celerated speed  o^copimunications  in  the 
twentieth  century  that  encourages  quick, 
hot  replies  in  the  place  of  the  more  carefully 
considered  reactions  of  the  past.  All  the  more 
reason,  I  would  suggest,  for  us  to  preserve 
communications  at  all  age  levels  and  to  re- 
ject divisive  slogans  like  "Oeneratlon  Oap." 

The  situation  Is  aggravated,  I  think,  by 
overemphasis  on  youth  as  a  distinct  class  In 
our  society.  Even  in  sophisticated  circles, 
there  Is  accepted  an  oft-repeated  fallacy: 
Half  our  population  is  under  twenty-five. 
That's  not  true,  and  probably  never  will  be 
true  within  our  lives.  It  was  true  once — very 
brlefiy — in  1930.  Moreover,  our  median  age 
is  growing  older  because  our  birth  rate  Is  de- 
clining and  people  are  living  longer;  also  an 
important  segment  of  the  under-25  group 
Includes  babies  still  in  diapers,  school  chil- 
dren and  Immature  youth. 

But  I'm  not  talking  about  statistics.  I'm 
talking  about  the  cleavage  so  erroneously 
implied — perhaps  first  p>opularlzed  In  a  book 
about  nephew  and  uncle  who  exchanged  life 
roles.  It  was  called  The  Oeneratlon  Qap. 

In  truth,  there  are  no  such  distinct  sepcu'a- 
tions  of  ages — ^but  a  continuity  of  ages.  Di- 
visions Into  classes  based  upon  birth  dates 
are  arbitrary  and  unreal. 

And  then  there  Is  another  divisive  myth 
called  "The  Establlshnlent" — somehow  it  is 
no  longer  the  thing.'to  be  a  '"doer".  It  Is 
considered  more  respectable  to  be  a  "will- 
doer"  (meaning  wluNlo  in  the  future),  or 
perhape  an  "undoer"  waicb  Is  a  fitting  name 
for  students  who  want  to  undo  what  has 
been  done  by  earlier  generations.  They  of 
the  so-called  Establishment  have  made  It 
possible  for  their  children  to  grow  up  In  a 
world  which,  with  all  Its  Imperfections,  is 
still  far  better  than  anything  tbetr  offspring 
have  yet  contributed. 

Our  generation  has  had  its  share  of  suc- 
cesses and  failures — and  so  will  yours.  If 
your  generation  has  more  successes  and  fewer 
failures,  we  will  say  "God  Bless  You  I" — but 
we  feel  rather  strongly  that  the  shouters,  the 
burners,  the  rioters  of  your  generation,  even 
thoxigh  they  be  only  a  very  vocal  minority, 
should  hold  their  peace,  go  to  work  and  be 
satisfied  to  rest  their  cause  on  the  recruits 
of  their  own  labors — their  own  successes  and 
failures. 

May  I  say  that  failure  and  success  are 
relative  terms.  Neither  exists  in  a  vacuum, 
but  only  in  relation  to  sp^fic  situations. 

We  cannot  say  it  has  been  a  failure  to 
take  an  empty  continent  and  In  two  cen- 
turies convert  it  into  the  most  proeperoxis 
nation  in  the  world. 

We  cannot  say  it  has  been  a  failure  to  ac- 
cept millions  of  immigrants,  most  without 
education,  and  transform  them  into  millions 
of  prosperous  citizens — many  of  whom  have 
reached  positions  of  outstanding  leadership 
In  business,  science,  education,  the  profes- 
sions and  the  arts. 

We  cannot  say  It  is  a  fallxire  to  produce 
the  best  educational  system  in  the  world, 
and  the  highest  level  of  eulvanced  education 
anywhere. 

Seldom  has  there  been  a  success  story  like 
ours — and  most  of  it  accomplished  without 
excessive  bureaucratic  controls.  It  has  been 
the  triumph  of  democracy,  and  even  today 
our  so-called  "poverty  level"  Is  above  the 
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average  income  of  all  families  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Our  country  has  not  failed.  Our  standards 
and  our  levels  of  aspiration  have  simply  been 
raised. 

But  we  would  be  blind  If  we  failed  to  see 
that  we  are  passing  through  something  very 
different  at  least  In  degree  and  scope  than  we 
have  known  before.  Some  call  it  a  revolution- 
ary age — yet  virtually  every  age  of  our  coun- 
try has  thought  of  Itself  in  these  terms.  We 
are  told  that  the  modern  revolution  was 
touched  off  by  the  explosion  In  new  knowl- 
edge— In  the  first  instance,  scientifically  and 
technologically  based — and  that  we  now  face 
incredibly  complicated  by-products  of  this 
scientific-technological  revolution  which  are 
mainly  political,  social,  economic  and  cul- 
tural In  character. 

Others  see  us  reacting  mechanically  to  an- 
other social  force :  the  stress  of  too  many  peo- 
ple In  too  little  space.  Robert  Audrey,  social 
anthropologist,  goes  so  far  as  to  Imply  that  a 
small  part  of  our  society  may  in  fact  be  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  the  lemming — reacting 
to  congestion  with  stress  symptoms — which, 
in  our  case,  may  include  narcotics,  antiso- 
cial behaviors  and  other  forms  of  self-de- 
struction. 

Oversimplifications  of  this  kind  are  gravely 
misleading.  Our  tendency  today  to  talk  in 
terms  of  mass  morality  may  in  fact  be  a  dis- 
traction in  Itself.  For  the  real  problem  today 
is  Individual  morality :  You  &nd  I  are  not  only 
our  brother's  keeper,  we  are  our  own  keeper. 

Our  fascination  with  the  mass,  with  the 
big  generality — with  mountainous  figures — 
tends  to  divert  our  attention  from  the  rise 
In  individual  crimes,  individual  cheating. 
individual  moral  deterioration,  and  general 
disruption  inspired  by  Individuals.  It  pro- 
vides an  atmosphere  for  mob  psychology — 
if  others  do  it.  so  may  I.  All  manner  of  vul- 
garity and  aggression  is  justified  In  the  name 
of  doing  the  "In"  thing  tmd  even  Its  most 
disgusting  exponents  are  dignified  by  news- 
paper and  TV  coverage. 

Carried  to  its  limit,  the  logical  progres- 
sion is  to  a  dictatorship — a  total  loss  of  the 
very  freedom  for  which  we  strive — as  anar- 
chy gives  way  to  the  imperatives  of  order. 

The  test  of  your  generation  could  well  be 
whether  it  can  continue  the  forward  prog- 
ress of  this  country,  while  preserving  the 
timeless  values  on  which  oui  civilization 
rests.  If  it  falls,  the  alternative  is  to  con- 
tinue down  the  road  of  rebellion,  destruction 
of  property,  defiance  of  authority  until  we 
must  choose  between  the  logical  conse- 
quences— a  country  destroyed  by  revolution 
and  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Interna- 
tional Communism  or  a  homemade  dicta- 
torship demanded  by  the  final  need  for  cen- 
tralized authority  to  prevent  rebellion  and 
mob  rule.  The  clear  lesson  of  history  Is  that 
violence  begets  violence. 

It  is  our  great  good  fortune  to  meet  here 
today,  on  this  peaceful  campus,  with  stu- 
dents, parents,  faculty  and  a  college  ad- 
ministration imder  the  strong  leadership  of 
President  Mahlon  A.  Miller,  who  together 
have  succeeded  in  preserving  mutual  respect 
and  a  wilUngnees  for  each  group  to  play  its 
appropriate  part  in  an  institution  dedicated 
to  the  best  interests  of  our  young  people. 

It  is  difficult  indeed  for  us  to  realize  that 
our  world  and  our  country  and  many  of  our 
colleges  and  universities  are  now  In  a  state  of 
crisis,  approcushlng  collapse,  tmd  that  several 
have  suspended  normal  functions.  As  much 
as  we  might  like  to  Isolate  ourselves  and  our 
thinking  from  what  is  going  on  around  us,  we 
should  not  do  so  even  if  we  could.  Every  one 
of  us  is  a  part  of  the  world  and  If  we  would 
enjoy  the  ageless  wonders  and  beauties  of  our 
world,  we  must  contribute  to  the  limits  of 
our  abilities  to  the  solution  of  its  problems 
which  threaten  the  very  future  of  civili- 
zation. 
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Your  Intelligence  and  your  skills,  your 
reason,  your  sensitivity,  your  active  partici- 
pation wlU  be  required  in  a  world  which  Is 
profoundly  insecure — a  world  which  perh^>s 
was  never  designed  to  be  totally  secure  In  the 
Oreat  Scheme  of  things.  Security  and  hap- 
piness are  never  guaranteed — but  we  can 
tremendously  improve  the  odds  if  we  proceed 
intelligently. 

And  In  the  final  analysis,  solutions  to  our 
problems,  most  of  which  are  inherently  moral 
in  nature,  will  not  be  won  by  an  exploitation 
of  differences  but  by  a  fusing  of  understand- 
ing and  compassion  based  on  fundamental 
Christian  attitudes. 

One  could  talk  for  hours  about  recent 
campus  problems  and  we  could  speculate  on 
the  future  outcome.  The  Communists  told  us 
many  years  ago  that  by  1972  every  college  and 
university  in  this  nation  would  be  closed  by 
revolution.  To  our  horror,  we  suddenly  rea- 
lize that  this  could  be  true!  With  hundreds 
of  colleges  and  universities  closed  down  for 
many  days,  or  for  the  balance  of  the  spring 
semester,  there  Is  room  to  believe  that  the 
Communist  Instigators  and  promoters  of 
campus  violence  will  do  everything  possible 
to  keep  many  of  our  large  educational  insti- 
tutions from  c^)ening  this  fall.  If  anyone  here 
today  doubts  that  our  campus  problems  are 
being  compounded  and  our  differences  mag- 
nified, or  that  the  fires  of  hate  among  stu- 
dent groups  are  being  fed  by  the  Communist 
philosophy  advocated  by  representatives  of 
Communist-affiliated  organizations  which  are 
providing  financial  support  and  firearms  for 
the  organizers  they  send  from  campus  to 
campus — he  is  g^vely  uninformed.  Docu- 
mented evidence  supporting  my  statement  is 
freely  available. 

Those  of  us  who  would  preserve  peace  and 
learning  and  mutual  respect  on  our  cam- 
puses are  opposed  by  the  same  enemy  who 
drew  us  Into  the  Vietnam  conflict.  What- 
ever the  merits  of  our  Initial  involvement  in 
Vietnam,  we  must  now  unite  In  seeking  an 
honorable  and  orderly  disengagement  which 
makes  adequate  provision  for  the  security 
of  those  whom  we  committed  ourselves  to 
defend.  Our  differences  as  to  methods  of  de- 
escalation  and  ultimate  withdrawal  are 
sharply  divisive,  perbupe  because  our  pa- 
tience has  been  sorely  tried  and  we  have 
grown  cynical  as  to  our  mission.  But  the  na- 
tional interest  calls,  above  all  else,  for  an 
end  to  Internal  feuds  and  civil  strife.  We 
must  find  our  solution  of  this  desperately 
urgent  problem  in  a  spirit  of  cooperative 
unity.  Our  present  condition  of  anger  and 
hatred  for  e£ich  other  Is  the  sure  and  certain 
road  to  a  loss  of  national  self-respect  and 
purpose  which  woiUd  leave  us  helpless  be- 
fore the  enemies  of  freedom. 

Likewise,  on  our  campuses  nothing  is  gained 
by  endeavoring  to  rationalize  or  justify  riots, 
property  destruction  and  violence.  Defiance 
of  the  canons  of  organized  life  by  the  disaf- 
fected and  estranged  is  practically  guaran- 
teed to  end  in  the  withdrawal  of  public  sup- 
F>ort  for  higher  education,  with  disastrous 
consequences  for  us  all,  but  especially  for 
our  youth. 

Let  me  tell  you  candidly  how  I  feel  about 
this  so-called  younger  generation — those 
who  find  themselves,  willingly  cr  unwillingly, 
involved  in  the  turbulence  of  many  of  our 
university  campuses.  These  young  people  are 
part  of  a  college  generation  that  Is  probably 
one  of  the  most  idealistic  and  humane  of  our 
history.  These  young  people,  to  a  greater  de- 
gree than  any  previous  generation,  are  de- 
voted to  racial  understanding  and  justice 
and  to  religious  tolerance. 

I  think  that  the  human  idealism  of  so 
many  young  people  today,  immature  as  their 
expression  may  be  at  times,  is  ne\-ertheless  a 
reflection  of  the  fact  that  our  world  has 
moved  so  swiftly  in  the  past  twenty  years. 
There  has,  indeed,  been  a  tremendous  ex- 
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plosion  of  knowledge,  along  with  Instant 
communications,  with  the  result  that  this 
college  generation,  I  believe.  Includes  the 
best  Informed,  the  most  worldly,  and  the  best 
prepared  class  of  graduating  seniors  that 
the  world  has  ever  known.  You  have  passed 
your  childhood  In  this  postwar  era  of  high 
mobility  and  instant  communications  and 
to  a  large  degree  It  may  well  be  that  this  ex- 
posiire  to  a  wide  variety  of  American  com-  , 
munlties  and  cultural  forms  lies  at  the  root 
of  your  tolerance  and  idealism.  I  remain 
very  optimistic  that  as  the  great  majority 
of  today's  young  people  mature,  this  idealism 
will  be  channeled  In  increasingly  construc- 
tive directions,  giving  rise  to  a  high  degree 
of  compassion  and  social  commitment,  a 
merging  of  our  finest  cultural  traditions,  and 
an  exalted  personal  freedom  based  upon 
mutual  respect. 

If  I  should  endeavor  to  put  my  finger  on 
the  one  critical  weakness  of  this  college 
generation,  it  would  be  one  that  has  existed 
throughout  history — the  inclination  of  a 
minority  to  follow  any  leader  who  promises 
an  immediate  release  from  authority,  respon- 
sibility or  the  necessity  for  continued  respect 
for  established  conventions.  Of  course,  this 
willingness  of  some  to  be  attracted  by  radical 
activists  is  not  limited  to  youth.  Labor  unions 
In  industry  are  of  genuine  value  to  the  work- 
ers of  this  country  but  the  substantial  gains 
which  they  frequently  accomplish  for  their 
imembership  are  often  overshadowed  and 
destroyed  by  the  acts  of  unreasoning  and 
radical  leadership.  Just  as  the  casual  union 
member  who  is  loyal  to  the  purposes  and 
objectives  of  his  employer  too  often  lets 
union  leadership  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
more  radical  and  less  restrained  members, 
so  do  the  large  majority  of  our  college  stu- 
dents who  just  want  to  be  left  alone  to 
pursue  their  education  become  victims  of 
the  more  vocal  and  restless  minority  who. 
without  regard  to  merit  or  experience,  are 
Impatient  to  ustirp  authority  and  to  domi- 
nate the  docile  mass. 

in  recent  weeks  construction  workers  in 
New  York  and  thousands  of  workers  else- 
where have  demonstrated  their  unwilling- 
ness to  tolerate  certain  students,  teachers, 
and  administrators  who  advocate  violent  up- 
heaval in  our  society.  This  should  be  no 
surprise,  for  these  are  mature  workers  who 
have  struggled  to  earn  their  places  in  society, 
the  right  to  own  their  own  homes  and  to 
raise  and  educate  their  children  In  peace. 
They  labor  to  earn  wages  and  salaries  and 
to  pay  the  taxes  that  have  built  and  sup- 
port universities,  colleges,  courts  of  law, 
highways,  cities  and  a  thousand  other  ^struc- 
tures and  services  for  the  use  and  welfare 
of  society.  And  from  their  taxes  are  financed 
a  benevolent  government  that  endeavors 
to  protect  every  one  of  us  in  our  lives  and 
property  and  to  provide  all  the  social  serv- 
ices required  for  the  aged,  the  sick  and  the 
very  young.  Would  anyone  expect  these 
stable  workers  whose  labors  have  done  so 
much  to  provide  the  endless  opportunities 
which  are  available  to  the  succeeding  gen- 
eration, to  stand  still  very  long  for  the  ir- 
rational Irresponsibility  of  a  minority  of 
students,  most  of  whom  have  never  labored 
a  day  In  their  lives,  have  never  paid  a  penny 
tax,  have  contributed  almost  nothing  to  the 
institutions  of  this  country;  and  who  now 
express  their  lack  of  appreciation  through 
obscenities  and  defiance  of  authority  at  every 
level  from  college  president  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States? 

All  of  these  failures  are  not  with  stu- 
dents— some  of  them  are  among  the  faculty 
and  the  administrators  of  some  of  those 
institutions  which  are  !n  trouble.  To  me 
it  is  ludicrous  for  corporate  and  private  tax- 
payers to  pay  the  salaries  to  feed,  house  and 
clothe  those  administrators  who  fall  to  per- 
form the  functions  of  their  ofllce;  to  recom- 
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pense  teachers  and  professors  who  use  their 
positions  to  expound  their  own  biased  opin- 
ions without  recognizing  that,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  academic  pursuit  of  truth,  there 
are  divergent  opinions;  and  to  contribute  to 
the  cost  of  the  education  of  those  students 
who  dissipate  time,  defy  authority  or  destroy 
property. 

We  have  so  many  other  problems  confront- 
ing us  today — pollution,  overpopulation,  pov- 
erty, htmger,  neglect — that  I  can't  help  but 
wonder  why  youth's  energy  cannot  be  di- 
rected toward  solving  these  problems.  I  was, 
for  example,  greatly  Impressed  earlier  today 
when  several  students  asked  to  talk  infor- 
mally with  me  about  the  pollution  prob- 
lems of  the  petroleum  industry.  Here,  at  their 
very  best,  were  interested,  intelligent  and 
thoughtful  young  p>eople  wanting  to  broaden 
the  horizon  of  their  own  thinking  rather 
than  burning  down  buildings  and  demanding 
the  right  to  run  our  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, the  right  to  decide  when  to  have  law 
and  order  and  when  to  ignore  them,  and  the 
right  to  dictate  the  policies  of  our  nation  and 
to  criticize  our  President  and  those  to  whom 
authority  has  been  delegated  through  the 
democratic  processes. 

To  me,  it  is  as  simple  as  this:  The  college 
graduates  of  1970,  perhaps  the  most  out- 
standing such  group  this  world  has  ever 
known,  may  very  well  have  the  capability 
of  assiunlng  increasing  respon.slblllties  and 
making  greater  contributions  sooner  than 
those  who  have  preceded  them.  The  fact  that 
1970's  graduates  may  be  better  informed  and 
more  mature  at  this  point  in  their  lives,  is  a 
tremendous  plus  for  the  future  of  America. 
This  blessing,  however,  will  not  give  you  and 
your  counterparts  across  the  country  the 
right  to  demand  Immediate  authority  or  to 
dictate  to  others  who  have  more  and  better 
experience,  have  made  more  contributions 
and  are,  therefore,  entitled  to  the  right  of 
leadership  until  you  are  qualified  to  take 
over.  Looking  back  over  the  forty-two  years 
which  have  elapsed  since  I  received  my  de- 
gree at  the  University  of  Illinois.  I  am  grate- 
ful that  God,  somehow,  gave  me  the  patience, 
the  ability  and  the  humility  to  recognize  that 
the  privilege  of  leadership,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity and  the  right  to  direct  others,  were 
goals  which  I  might  some  day  achieve  if  I 
was  able  to  labor  and  to  learn  and  to  wait 
until  these  marks  of  progress  were  earned 
and,  having  been  earned,  were  deserved. 

If  you  graduates  are  able  to  relate  what 
I  have  tried  to  say  to  all  here  this  afternoon 
to  the  tremendous  opportunities  which  He 
before  this  graduating  class,  along  with  the 
frightening  risks  and  dangers  which  threaten 
to  engulf  everyone  of  us  in  this  nation,  I 
hope  you  agree  that  my  counsel  to  you  arises 
from  the  high  respect  I  have  for  the  vast 
majority  of  our  young  people,  for  the  faculty 
and  teachers  who  are  the  mainspring  of  our 
educational  system,  and  for  our  college  and 
university  administrators  who  are  working 
so  diligently,  often  struggling  against  great 
odds  to  maintain  the  'Institutions  of  learn- 
ing for  the  benefit  of  the  young  people  of 
today  and  tomorrow. 

It  Is  because  of  the  tremendous  worth  of 
the  vast  majority  of  those  who  are  a  part 
of  our  educational  system;  because  informed 
and  intelligent  young  people  are  our  great- 
est hope  for  the  leadership  and  preservation 
of  our  nation  tomorrow;  and  because  of  the 
prayers  and  compassionate  Interest  of  your 
parents  and  the  sacrifices  they  have  so  will- 
ingly made  to  provide  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  their  children,  that  we  must  do 
whatever  Is  necessary  to  make  sure  that  In 
the  future  every  American  college  and  uni- 
versity can  look  forward  to  pleasant  and 
peaceful  commencement  exercises.  For  this 
Is  a  time  when  the  finest  groups  of  oiir  na- 
tion's young  people  leave  behind  their  col- 
lege  years,   sometimes   arduous  but   always 
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happy,  to  take  their  places  in  a  world  which 
Is  often  demanding  but  will  always  promise 
just  rewards  to  those  who  contribute  their 
fair  share.  May  you  enter  into  your  respon- 
sibilities as  adults  with  a  discipline  of  mind 
and  spirit,  a  love  of  learning  and  a  respect 
for  truth  and  the  rational  processes  by  which 
It  Is  to  be  discovered,  upon  which  alone  a 
civilized  life  can  be  built. 

So  to  you  graduating  seniors  and  to  all 
the  others  who  are  gathered  here  because 
of  their  sincere  Interest  in  you,  1  say  that  you 
represent  the  finest  examples  of  human  as- 
piration and  hope.  You  are,  roughly  speaking, 
the  300,000th  generation  of  mankind.  Gen- 
erations yet  unborn,  count  upon  your  judg- 
ment, your  wisdom,  your  good  works.  You 
dare  not  fall.  You  must  succeed.  And  as  you 
leave  these  hallowed  halls  of  learning,  re- 
member that  what  you  do  and  what  you  say 
can  mark  you  as  the  most  remarkable  and 
most  successful  generation  of  all  time. 

You  will  find  opportunities  wherever  you 
look  and  you  will  some  day  assume  the  p>o6l- 
tlons  of  authority  and  responsibility  which 
have  been  vacated  by  the  generation  which 
preceded  you.  And  if  God  In  His  greatness  and 
wisdom  gives  you  the  strength  to  prevail 
in  your  time,  then  you  can  expect  some  day 
to  stand  where  President  Miller,  also  where 
Mr.  Edward  L.  Cawood  and  Mr.  Richard  Eu- 
banks  who  are  receiving  Honorary  Degrees, 
and  others  of  our  generation  are  privileged 
to  be  today — looking  to  the  future  which, 
because  of  your  graduating  seniors,  surely 
will  be  brighter  and  better  than  ever  be- 
fore. May  God  be  your  constant  partner  along 
life's  road  which  will  be  beset  with  problems 
and  challenges  but  can  reward  you  with 
peace,   happiness    and   endless   satisfaction  I 

Thank  you  for  the  privilege  of  sharing 
this  significant  occasion  with  you. 


SOUTH    VIETNAM    IS    TASTING 
VICTORY 


HON.  DON  H.  CUUSEN 

OF   CALirORNIA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  21.  1970 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, many  times  when  we  are  away  from 
a  given  situation,  we  can  return  to  it 
and  view  it  with  greater  clarity.  Col- 
umnist R.  D.  Heinl,  Jr.,  writing  in  the 
San  EWego  Union,  has  returned  to  Viet- 
nam following  an  18-month  absence. 

In  his  article  "South  Vietnam  Is  Tast- 
ing Victory,"  Mr.  Heinl  discusses  who  is 
winning,  the  success  of  the  Cambodian 
operation,  the  status  of  Vietnamization, 
and  the  present  strength  of  the  Commu- 
nists. 

Having  initially  advanced  the  "phase- 
in  phaseout  concept"  through  the  cre- 
ation of  a  free  Asian  security  organiza- 
tiQn,  and  because  I  feel  Mr.  Heinl's  ob- 
servations will  be  of  interest  to  my 
colleagues,  I  request  that  this  editorijd 
be  printed  in  the  Record: 
[Prom  the  San  Dlego  Union,  June  28,  1970] 
SocTH  Vietnam  Is  Tasting  Victory 
(By  R.  D.  Heinl,  Jr.) 

Here  Is  South  Vietnam,  the  nearer  you 
approach  the  front,  the  brighter  things  look. 
Despair  and  gloom  end  rumor  are  always 
thicker  In  the  rear  than  among  the  rlfiemen. 

Combat  soldiers  know  this  well.  And  even 
in  this  topsy-turvy  war  with  no  precedent, 
the  pall  lightens  and  confusion  diminishes 
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as    the    distance   lengthens    from    domestic 
America. 

Here,  then,  are  first  Impressions  that  reg- 
istered most  vividly  on  my  return  to  Viet- 
nam after  18  months  absence  from  the 
war. 

1.  In  the  field,  the  war  itself,  we  are  win- 
ning. Inside  South  Vietnam,  the  Viet  Cong 
fighting  (or  "main  force")  units  shattered 
themselves  at  Tet  In  1968,  and  have  been 
pushed  away  from  the  populated  areas  where 
a  guerrilla  army  derives  its  support  and  sus- 
tenance. The  remaining  fighting  units,  vir- 
tually all  North  Vietnamese,  even  In  the  far 
south,  have  also  been  shouldered  back  Into 
remote  and  Inhospltal  sanctuaries.  The  gov- 

\ernment    has    never    been   stronger    in    the 
countryside. 

2.  The  low-risk  virtually  sure-thing  Cam- 
bodian incursions  proceeded  on  schedule  and 
lived  up  to — or  exceeded — every  prediction 
except  President  Nixon's  forecast  that  we 
would  find  and  overrun  some  kind  of  chop- 
stick  "Pentagon"  In  the  Jungles  of  Camt>odia. 

The  real  mlliti-ry  objective  of  the  Cam- 
bodian raids — to  dislocate  the  Communists' 
logistic  system  in  the  south — Is  being  hand- 
somely attained. 

Out  of  about  320  enemy  base  areas  pain- 
stakingly plotted  by  Intelligence  along  the 
far  side  of  the  Cambodian  frontier,  only  70 
remain  undiscovered. 

Meanwhile,  like  archeologlsta  probing  for 
lost  cities  In  the  Jungle,  our  soldiers  and 
the  South  Vietnamese  worked  ahead  tracing 
tunnels,  opening  caches,  destroying  what 
they  could  not  haul  away,  and  heaped  up 
enemy  documents  to  be  translated  and  ana- 
lyzed. Incidentally,  they  have  killed  Just 
under  10.000  Communist  troope  In  the  proc- 
ess. 

No  doubt  Is  expressed  anywhere  that  the 
President's  word  will  not  be  kept  and  the 
last  U.3.  soldier  will  be  out  of  Cambodia  by 
Tuesday. 

3.  Vietnamlzatlon  has  been  greatly  ad- 
vanced. In  the  first  place,  the  capture  or 
destruction  of  many  months'  supplies  and 
material  (not  Just  the  rice,  but  more  Im- 
portant, the  weapons  and  ammunition,  all 
of  which  come  from  abroad)  incapacitates 
the  Communists  for  many  months  to  come. 

The  period  Immediately  ahead — eight 
months  to  a  year — Is  the  crucial  time  when 
ARVN  (the  Army  of  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam) attains  Its  final  buildup  and  fighting 
capability  and  when,  correspondingly.  It  will 
be  most  vulnerable  to  spoiling  attacks  by 
the  Communists.  The  sinews  of  such  attacks 
during  the  months  ahead  are  what  we  are 
destroying  In  Cambodia. 

In  the  second  place,  Cambodia  has  served 
aa  a  graduation  fxerclse  for  the  AR'VN.  For 
the  first  time  In  Its  weary  history,  the  AB'VN 
has  taken  the  field  In  coordinated  offensives. 
and  has  surprised  itself  and  highly  skeptical 
foreign  observers  by  doing  well. 

The  professional  experience  and  self-con- 
fidence generated  within  the  ARVN  at  all 
levels  by  Cambodia  is  the  best  possible  prac- 
tical augury  for  the  eventual  success  of  Viet- 
namlzatlon. 

4.  The  Communists  are  In  every  respect — 
save  for  the  hysteria  In  some  segments  of 
the  American  public — weaker  now  than  at 
any  point  in  this  long  war. 

It  seems  unbelievable  today  to  look  back 
on  1965  when  the  Viet  Cong  were  In  the  act 
of  sawing  South  Vietnam  In  two  from  Due 
Co,  Plelku,  and  An  Khe  to  the  sea;  when 
every  bridge  Ln  the  delta  waa  out  and  every 
village  was  solid  VC;  when  Buddhist  monks 
were  Immolating  themselves  and  the  govern- 
ment being  clawed  to  pieces  by  Internal 
factions  at  each  other's  throats. 

Any  negotiated  end  to  the  war  that  would 
accurately  reflect  the  current  state  of  the 
struggle  would  only  be  a  defeat  for  Hanoi. 
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Were  fighting  to  end  tomorrow  on  the 
basis  of  political  and  military  actualities, 
Hanoi  would  not  have  gained  a  single  one  of 
Its  stated  objectives  other  than  ultimate 
withdrawal  of  American  forces  (which.  In- 
deed, will  continue  ahead,  but  to  our  tune 
and  in  no  fashion  to  cheer  the  Communists) . 

To  some,  those  first  Impressions  will  seem 
euphoric.  But  it  is  Impossible,  after  long 
absence,  not  to  see  the  changes  at  first  glance 
and  to  remember,  as  well,  the  1918  remark  by 
Ferdinand  Poch : 

"Victory  belongs  to  the  side  that  can  hang 
on  for  the  last  15  minutes."' 


July  21,  1970 


OUR  LIVES.  OUR  FORTUNES,  AND 
OUR  SACRED  HONOR 


HON.  J.  GLENN  BEALL,  JR. 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  21,  1970 

Mr.  BEALL  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
former  Assistant  Postmaster  General  Ed- 
ward V.  Dorsey  wrote  an  excellent  edi- 
torial recently  in  the  Postmaster's  Ga- 
zette. The  tribute,  for  the  Fourth  of  July 
issue,  is  a  well  reasoned  and  interesting 
commentary  on  the  principles  that  have 
made  this  a  great  Nation.  I  ask  that  it  be 
included  in  the  Congressional  Record 
so  that  it  may  receive  the  attention  that 
it  deserves : 

Our  Lives.  Our  Fortunes,  and  OtJR 
Sacred  Honor 

We  have  been  told  (although  we  have  never 
been  able  to  verify  it)  that  after  "... 
The  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  General  Congress.  Assembled" 
declared  on  July  4,  1776  "That  these  United 
Colonies  are,  and  of  Right  ought  to  be  Free 
and  Independent  States."  Thomas  Jefferson, 
the  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, observed  that  that  event  represented 
man's  last  opportunity  to  be  free. 

It  Is  not  difficult  to  Imagine  what  may  have 
been  Jefferson's  reasons  for  such  an  observa- 
tion. His  knowledge  of  history,  political  sci- 
ence, and  man's  centuries  long  quest  for  free- 
dom must  certainly  have  conjured  up  In  his 
mind's  eye  a  picture  of  past  attempts  by 
people  to  throw  off  the  shackles  of  oppression 
and  slavery  only  to  find  themselves  under  a 
despot  worse  than  before. 

Jefferson  knew  that  freedom  was  a  very 
fragile  thing  and  nothing  less  than  eternal 
vigilance  could  protect  it  so  it  could  prosper 
and  grow.  It  was  this  realization,  we  suspect, 
that  caused  him  to  have  the  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  to  ".  .  .  mu- 
tually pledge  to  each  other. our  Lives,  our 
Fortunes  and  our  sacred  Honor."  Nothing 
short  of  total  commitment  would  suffice  In 
an  undertaking  of  that  magnitude.  A  study 
of  the  men  who  dared  to  affix  their  signatures 
reveals  that  many  were  called  on  to  fulfill 
that  pledge.  Had  they  not  done  so,  we  would 
not  be  enjoying  the  freedom  we  have  today. 
Freedom  which  we  all  too  often  simply  take 
for  granted. 

There  are  those  In  the  world  who  say  that 
our  kind  of  government  Is  doomed  to  de- 
struction. Nearly  two  hundred  years  of  his- 
torical fact  Is  proof  that  they  are  wrong.  The 
forces  of  tyranny  and  oppression  can  never 
triumph  In  this  country  so  long  as  Ameri- 
cans are  mindful  of  their  rich  heritage  and 
vow  to  do  no  less  than  the  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  ".  .  .  mutually 
pledge  to  each  other  our  Lives,  our  Fortunes 
and  our  sacred  Honor." 

There  are  many  who  say  there  are  things 


wrong  with  America.  No  rational  human  be- 
ing can  argue  with  that  statement.  The  thing 
that  Is  right  with  America  Is  that  we  have 
never  ceased  to  strive  toward  the  full  real- 
ization of  man's  everlasting  quest  for  free- 
dom and  equity.  A  society  which  proclaims 
".  .  .  these  truths  to  be  self-evident  that  all 
men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed 
by  their  Creator  with  certain  Inalienable 
Rights,  that  among  these  are  Life,  Liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  Happiness"  Is  not  without 
its  problems.  But  they  are  problems  that  a 
free  people  can  and  will  solve. 

It  may  appear  to  some  that  our  striving 
seems  to  be  less  than  It  should  be.  Free- 
dom Is  not  an  easy  task.  But  then  anything 
that  Is  worthwhile  never  Is.  It  Is  an  Incon- 
trovertible historical  fact  that  we  have  never 
ceased  our  endeavor  to  rid  from  our  people 
the  fears  of  want  and  political  and  religious 
persecution  and  to  confidently  pass  these 
gains  on  to  the  next  generation  for  even 
greater  achievements  and  accomplishment. 
This  Is  the  strength  of  America. 

There  are  those  that  say  the  only  way  we 
can  have  true  freedom  Is  through  violence. 
They  mistakenly  base  this  premise  on  the 
historical  fact  that  this  nation  was  born 
out  of  violence.  What  they  overlook  Is  that 
out  of  that  violence  there  evolved  a  system 
of  goverrunent  that  ha«  proven  to  be  respon- 
sive to  the  people  who  freely  agreed  to  be 
governed  by  It. 

Perhaps  It  can  be  argued  that  the  response 
has  not  been  as  quick  or  as  full  as  everyone 
might  have  wished  but,  nevertheless,  the 
response  has  come.  And,  there  Is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  it  will  not  continue  to  respond 
In  the  days,  years  and  centuries  of  the  future 
If  we  and  those  who  follow  continue  to  use 
the  orderly  and  political  process  to  make 
changes.  A  process  that  Is  so  much  a  part 
of  our  way  of  life. 

The  proclamation  of  forefathers  to  ".  .  . 
establish  Justice,  Insure  domestic  Tranquil- 
ity, provide  for  the  common  defence,  pro- 
mote the  general  Welfare,  and  secure  the 
Blessings  of  Liberty  to  ourselves  and  our 
Posterity"  was  not  Just  so  much  high  flown 
rhetoric.  It  was  and  still  Is  the  great  Amer- 
ican charter  for  human  freedom  and  the 
good  life. 

There  are  some  who  look  upon  dissent  as 
a  threat  to  our  survival.  Orderly  and  peace- 
ful dissent  within  our  free  political  system 
Is  not  a  threat  but  a  positive  Indication  of 
the  ultimate  strength  of  our  government 
and  the  fulfillment  of  true  freedom.  Free- 
dom without  orderly  and  peaceful  dissent 
Is  not  possible. 

No  one  Is  free  unless  all  are  free.  The  very 
Instant  that  Americans  can  not  peacefully 
and  orderly  disagree  with  their  government 
and  use  the  established  political  processes  to 
make  the  changes  they  want  will  be  the  day 
we  pass  back  across  that  very  thin  and 
fragile  barrier  that  separates  a  free  people 
from  those  who  live  in  constant  fear  and 
dread  of  their  rulers. 

As  Americans,  we  should  not  allow  even 
one  day  to  pass  without  pausing  to  reflect 
how  blessed  we  have  been  and  each  new 
day  ought  to  start  with  a  resolve  that  the 
freedoms  enjoyed  yesterday  are  to  be  pro- 
tected and  extended  today. 

We  are  still  man's  last  opportunity  to  be 
free  and  if  we  allow  that  opportunity  to 
slip  from  our  grasp,  we  may  never  be  able 
to  retrieve  It.  Freedom  will  exist  only  as 
long  as  we  want  It  to  and  have  the  will  tx) 
protect  and  defend  It.  The  moment  we,  as 
a  people,  are  not  willing  to  ".  .  .  mutually 
pledge  to  each  other  our  Lives,  our  Fortimes 
and  our  sacred  Honor"  freedom,  as  we  know 
It,  will  cease  to  exist. 

Do  we  dare  do  anything  less?  Can  we 
afford  not  to  do  more?  Only  we,  as  a  free 
people  and  a  free  nation,  can  answer  these 
questions. 


July  2P,  1970 

DOLLARS  FOR  SCHOLARS 


HON.  JACKSON  E.  BETTS 

OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  21,  1970 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  enthusi- 
astic Dollars  for  Scholars  organization 
recently  raised  $6,300  In  Norwalk.  Ohio.  I 
am  pleased  to  call  attention  to  this  most 
worthwhile  civic  project  which  I  under- 
stand is  one  of  330  Dollars  for  Scholars 
chapters  throughout  the  United  States. 
The  importance  of  private  initiative  and 
resourcefulness  in  supporting  students 
desiring  to  attend  college  cannot  be  un- 
derestimated. The  officers  and  patrons  of 
this  program  in  Norwalk,  which  includes 
hundreds  of  good  citizens,  should  be  com- 
mended for  providing  scholarships  to  15 
young  people. 

As  part  of  the  promotion  for  the  1970 
fund  drive  an  essay  contest  was  spon- 
sored. The  two  winners  have  presented 
important  ideas  which  reflect  on  their 
maturity  and  wholesome  outlook.  I  am 
pleased  to  include  these  essays  so  my  col- 
leagues might  have  the  benefit  of  read- 
ing these  inspiring  statements: 
(From  the  Norwalk  Reflector,  Tuesday,  May 
19,  1970) 
Lord  Adds  Feature  To  Basic  Model 
(By  Bob  Mayle) 

(EDrroR's  Note:  Bob  Mayle.  a  senior  at  St. 
Paul's  High  School,  won  the  Dollars  For 
Scholars  essay  contest  at  his  school  with  this 
essay  on  "The  Worth  Of  An  Individual".  He 
received  a  $25  prize  at  the  St.  Paul  Band 
Concert  Sunday). 

How  In  the  world  did  Ood  ever  happen  to 
make  man  as  Individual  and  priceless  as  He 
did?  Maybe  He  started  with  something  basic 
and  added  a  little  extra  .  .  .  maybe  it  was 
like  this  .  .  . 

Hello  there.  Mr.  God  sir,  ...  oh.  your 
friends  call  you  Lord.  Well  Mr.  Lord  Sir.  I 
represent  Human  Being  Industries,  a  sub- 
sidiary of  General  Animal  Corporation,  and 
I  want  to  tell  you  about  a  new  line  of  prod- 
ucts we're  coming  out  with  called  men.  To- 
day we  are  Introducing  for  the  first  time  our 
1970  line  In  Humans.  To  keep  things  simple 
we  offer  only  two  models  the  "Male"  and  the 
"Female,"  and  both  sell  for  the  same  price. 
Because  Humans  are  more  expensive  than 
other  animals  I  Imagine  that  You're  wonder- 
ing "Why  should  I  spend  all  that  extra 
money  on  a  Human  when  I  can  get  any  other 
animal  much  cheaper?" 

Well,  let's  run  down  the  standard  equip- 
ment you  get  with  every  Human  Being.  First 
of  all  you  get  a  precision  body  built  to  last 
many  times  the  life  span  of  most  other  ani- 
mals on  the  market.  Various  colors  of  hair, 
eyes,  skin,  as  well  as  types  of  bone  structure 
and  weights,  combine  to  give  our  product 
one  of  Its  most  Important  assets — Individ- 
uality. Other  companies  offer  Individuals  In 
body  styles,  but  we  offer  Individuals  In  men- 
tal capabllltes  and  personality  as  well.  Per- 
sonalities, by  the  way,  are  a  feature  available 
in  no  other  line  of  animals. 

Another  standard  item  which  sets  Hu- 
mans above  their  competition  are  their 
beautifully  unpredictable  emotions.  These, 
together  wtlh  the  highest  IQ  offered  any- 
where, enable  our  men  to  actually  help  one 
another  and  even  help  other  animals.  The 
high  IQ  of  which  I  spoke  before  not  only 
enables  Humans  to  communicate  effectively, 
but  also  enables  them  to  reason  things  out 
for  themselves,  thus  removing  paft  of  your 
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work  as  God.  Their  tremendous  capacity  for 
loving  can  even  be  channeled  toward  You  1 1 ! 
Imagine,  a  creature  that  can  return  the  love 
of  a  god.  Notice  I  said  return  the  love; 
You've  got  to  be  nice  to  them  and  maybe 
work  for  a  few  miracles,  but  they're  not  hard 
to  keep  In  line.  .  .  .  Whatlini!  You  say 
You're  thinking  of  giving  them  a  soul!???? 
Going  to  make  them  part  of  You?!!!?!  Good 
grief,  aren't  they  good  enough  already?!!?? 
Gee.  ...  If  You  did  give  them  a  soul.  You 
'  could  never  trade  them  In.  .  .  .  hec'-,  they'd 
be  priceless. 

So  we  see  that  biologically,  man  is  nothing 
more  than  the  most  Intelligent  animal  on 
Earth.  But  by  giving  us  a  soul,  God  put  a 
little  of  Himself  in  us.  Think  of  that  the 
next  time  you're  going  to  hurt  someone. 

[From  the  Norwalk  Reflector,  Tues.,  May  12, 

1970] 

Balance  Pride,  Humility 

(By  Charles  Derby) 

(EorroR's  Note:  Charles  Derby,  a  Norwalk 
High  School  Junior,  won  a  $25  prize  for  this 
essay  on  "The  Worth  Of  An  Individual", 
WTltten  for  the  Dollars  For  Scholars  competi- 
tion. A  winner  from  St.  Paul's  High  School 
will  be  announced  Sunday.) 

Every  person  In  this  world  has  certain 
standards  by  which  he  Is  Judged  in  the  eyes 
of  his  fellow  men.  Although  some  Individuals 
do  not  care  about  what  the  rest  of  the  world 
thinks  of  them,  the  majority  of  people  desire 
to  be  well  Uked  by  others. 

Certain  characteristics  of  an  Individual  re- 
flect one's  worth  In  society.  Without  these 
certain  virtues,  a  person  will  have  difficulty 
m  obtaining  his  goals  In  life.  Social  life  Is  an 
Important  function  In  this  world  and  to  live 
happily  one  must  get  along  with  other  people 
by  using  his  personality. 

Pride  Is  the  most  Important  virtue.  A  per- 
son who  takes  pride  in  himself  will  also  take 
pride  In  his  school,  his  community,  his 
church,  his  work  and  everything  he  under- 
takes In  life.  Pride,  however,  can  be  a  fault 
as  well  as  a  virtue  If  a  person  Is  too  proud. 
Humility  Is  a  virtue  to  balance  with  pride. 

Ambition  Is  necessary  for  an  individual  to 
progress  in  life.  Striving  to  attain  one's  goal, 
be  It  In  work,  athletics,  or  learning,  calls  for 
ambition.  To  get  a  task  done  well,  a  person 
uses  ambition,  will  power,  and  determination 
to  overcome  the  urge  to  quit.  Detemalnatlon 
serves  as  a  good  foundation  in  preparing  for 
responsibilities  to  come  later  in  one's  life,  a 
determined  person  Is  usually,  a  reliable 
person. 

A  person  who  contributes  to  society  Is 
marked  by  still  another  trait — concern  aid 
respect  for  other  people.  Such  a  person  has 
few  enemies,  and  gets  along  well  with  other 
people;  he  tries  his  best  to  make  his  work 
enjoyable. 

All  of  these  factors  help  to  mold  a  person's 
attitude  toward  life.  Too  many  people  con- 
sider themselves  forgotten  and  unimportant 
to  others.  These  people  would  benefit  greatly 
If  they  would  raise  their  goals  higher  In  life 
and  try  to  develop  standards  that  other 
people  admire. 


CONTROLLING  INFLATION 


HON.  JOHN  KYL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  21,  1970 
Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  have 
It  both  ways. 
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We  cannot  control  inflation  while  we 
spend  our  way  into  huge  deficits. 

The  Democrats  have  been  trying  this 
sleight  of  hand  nonsense  for  two  gen- 
erations now  and  all  they  have  done  is 
give  us  inflation,  wars,  and  fancy  pro- 
grams that  do  not  work. 

It  is  time  now  that  they  joined  the 
Republicans  in  facing  up  to  the  economic 
facts  of  life. 

It  is  time  they  exercised  the  responsi- 
bility that  their  majority  status  calls  for. 

It  is  time  at  last  that  they  began  to 
serve  all  the  people  instead  of  trying  to 
buy  them. 

Our  Nation  will  be  better  off  if  they  do. 


SCHWEIKER  SPORTSMAN  AMEND- 
MENT TO  EXPLOSIVES  LEGISLA- 
TION 


HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  21.  1970 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  23, 1970, 1  submitted  an  amendment 
to  S.  3650.  a  bill  designed  to  strengthen 
Federal  legislation  concerning  the  illegal 
use,  transportation,  and  possession  of  ex- 
plosives. I  have  been  shocked  by  the  use 
of  bombs  and  explosives  to  kill  and  injure 
innocent  and  helpless  citizens.  President 
Nixon  proposed  legislation  to  crack  down 
on  this  distressing  Increase  of  nolence 
in  this  country  and  I  fully  support  this 
objective.  We  must  have  effective  tools 
to  fight  crime  and  legislation  which  will 
deter  these  vicious  criminals. 

The  broad  scope  of  this  legislation, 
however,  would  result  in  needlessly  pe- 
nalizing law-abiding  sportsmen  who,  be- 
cause of  the  expense  involved  in  purchas- 
ing ammunition,  and  as  a  hobby,  hand- 
load  their  own  shells  which  are  used  for 
legitimate  sporting  activities.  Many 
Pennsylvania  sportsmen,  and  I  am  cer- 
tain many  others  around  the  country, 
engage  in  this  type  of  recreation.  I  am 
interested  in  seeing  that  the  much- 
needed  strengthening  of  Federal  law 
have  the  effect  of  deterring  criminals 
from  crimes  without  penalizing  sports- 
men. 

My  amendment  exempts  a  reasonable 
amount  of  smokeless  powder  and  black 
powder  which  is  used  for  sport  shooting 
purposes  from  the  provisions  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation.  The  amendment  ex- 
empts from  the  coverage  of  the  legisla- 
tion up  to  25  poimds  of  smokeless  powder 
and  up  to  6  pounds  of  black  powder.  I 
am  pleased  to  say  that,  in  addition  to 
Senator  Scott,  who  was  an  original  co- 
sponsor  of  the  proposed  legislation,  the 
following  Senators  have  joined  me  as  co- 
sponsors  of  my  amendment:  Senators 
Bennett,  Burdick.  Cannon,  Cook,  Cot- 
ton, Dole,  Eagleton.  Eastland.  Fannin, 
Gore,  Hansen,  Hartke,  Hatfield,  Hol- 
LINGS.  McGkb,  Montoya,  Moss,  Murphy, 
Pearson.  Saxbe.  Scott.  Stevens,  Thur- 
mond, and  Young  of  North  Dakota. 


XUM 
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CAPTIVE  NATIONS 


HON.  SAM  STEIGER 

or    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  15,  1970 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker. 
In  1959,  the  United  States  first  pro- 
claimed Captive  Nations  Week,  estab- 
lished through  an  act  of  Congress.  The 
purpose: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Repreeentative  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica In  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes  Is  authorized  and 
requested  to  Issue  a  proclamation  designat- 
ing the  third  week  In  July  1969  as  Captive 
Nations  Week  and  Inviting  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  week  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities.  The 
President  Is  further  authorized  and  requested 
to  Issue  a  similar  proclamation  each  ye'xr 
until  such  time  as  freedom  and  Independence 
shall  have  been  achieved  for  all  the  captive 
nations  of  the  world. 

"Freedom  and  independence"  are  the 
key  words.  Each  people  should  have  the 
opportimity  to,  by  majority  rule,  choose 
its  form  of  government. 

This  Nation  publicly  has  stated  and 
states  that  freedom  of  choice  regarding 
form  of  government  should  be  available 
to  all.  Free  choice  is  essential.  At  least 
17  other  nations  share  this  sentiment  and 
have  special  observances  to  show  their 
abhorrence  for  there  being  captive  na- 
tions. In  1967,  the  World  Anti-Commu- 
nist League,  comprising  membership 
from  more  than  80  countries,  adopted 
a  resolution  advocating  an  expansion  of 
efforts  to  show  solidarity  with  the  legiti- 
mate aspiration  of  the  captive  nations 
to  be  free. 

Since  its  inception,  after  the  revolu- 
tion, the  Soviet  Union  has  been  an  ag- 
gressive, expansionist  nation.  It  has 
forcefully  brought  once  proud,  independ- 
ent nations  within  its  orbit,  dominating 
every  aspect  of  their  nationhood,  inter- 
nal, and  in  foreign  affairs. 

Various  nations,  formerly  loosely  a  part 
of  Czarjst  Russia,  were  incorporated  into 
the  U.S.S.R.  after  the  Bolsheviks  took 
power.  Subsequent  to  World  War  n, 
many  independent  nations  were  absorbed 
into  the  block.  Twenty-seven  countries 
have  now  been  forcedly  brought  within 
the  Communist  sphere.  Only  Burma  has 
ever  elected  a  national  Communist  gov- 
ernment; I  do  not  count  that  within 
the  27. 

Dominance  by  the  Soviet  Union 
through  force  has  been  cle^ly  displayed 
for  years.  More  than  1  billion  individuals 
live  under  the  sway  of  communism  in 
the  captive  nations.  The  unwillingness 
of  citizens  to  live  under  communism  has 
been  amply  demonstrated.  As  examples: 
Ukrainians  have  long  evidenced  their 
unhappiness  at  absorption  into  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  same  is  true  of  Latvian. 
Estonian,  and  Lithuanian  citizens.  Be- 
tween 1953  and  1956.  East  Germany, 
Poland,  and  Hungary  all  tried  to  gain 
a  degree  of  independence.  All  eSorts  were 
crushed.  Czechoslovakia  is  the  most  re- 
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cent  example  showing  the  length  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  leash — it  is  not  very  long. 

Thousands  of  Individuals  have  inde- 
pendently decided  to  flee  their  home- 
lands at  great  personal  sacrifice  and, 
usually,  danger  to  themselves — Tibetans, 
Hungarians,  East  Germans,  and  so 
forth.  They  have  swxim,  climbed  barbed 
wire  fences,  crashed  through  barricades, 
dug  tunnels,  or  defected  through  a  third 
nation,  as  did  the  former  Svetlana  Alli- 
luyeva — Stalin's  daughter.  More  than 
4  million  East  Germans  alone  are  esti- 
mated to  have  fled  the  suffocating 
embrace  of  Communist  government. 

Imposition  of  Communist  will  upon 
residents  of  these  nations  is  heavy- 
handed.  Those  who  have  read  of  life  in 
Siberian  concentration  camps,  heard  of 
the  Katj-n  Forest  massacre,  learned  of 
the  flight  of  Vietnamese  from  the  north 
to  the  south,  cannot  believe  otherwise. 
Czechoslovakia's  Dubcek.  removed  from 
membership  in  the  Communist  Party, 
and  the  Soviet  Union's  Andrei  Amalrik, 
sent  to  jail,  or  Zhores  A.  Medvedev,  sent 
to  a  mental  institution,  clearly  show  the 
lack  of  basic  freedoms. 

It  can  give  no  one  pleasure  to  partic- 
ipate in  Captive  Nations  Week  observ- 
ances. It  is  my  hope  that  there  will  be 
no  need  for  such  observances  soon.  Each 
country  should  be  allowed  the  right  to 
determine,  freely,  its  own  form  of  gov- 
ernment. I  am  convinced  that  the  re- 
pressions of  communism  are  such  in  all 
phases  of  life — political,  economic,  re- 
ligious, and  so  forth — that  it  would  not 
survive  honest  elections. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  frequently  dis- 
played its  displeasure  at  the  publicity 
given  observances  by  this  Nation  and 
others  of  Captive  Nations  Week.  The  fo- 
cusing of  attention  upon  the  lack  of 
freedom  given  these  nations  and  their 
citizens  has  been  beneficial  to  those 
United  States'  citizens  that  would  too 
easily  dismiss  the  rights  and  responsi- 
bilities of  our  citizenship  and  to  other 
nations  that  have  been  wooed  by 
communism. 

While  these  nations  are  enslaved,  the 
likelihood  of  achieving  lasting  peace  is 
slender.  Therefore,  all  free  men  have  a 
vested  interest  in  seeing  these  injustices 
eliminated.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Commu- 
nist system  of  government  will  evolve 
into  one  displaying  true  freedom  of 
choice  for  the  peoples  and  nations 
involved. 


July  21,  1970 


THE  DOUBLE  STANDARD 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CAtEFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  21.  1970 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  seemingly 
there  is  often  times  a  double  standard 
employed  in  rendering  decisions  con- 
cerning military  court  matters.  Two  of 
my  cunstituents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  R. 
Hardisty  of  Rodeo,  Calif.,  were  prompted 
to  write  me  after  having  seen  the  two 
succeeding  articles  which  I  am  about 
to  call  to  your  attention.  The  su-tlcles 


were  printed  in  the  June  28  edition  of 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  and  con- 
cern two  different  trials. 

On  one  hand,  two  marines  had  been 
tried  for  the  killings  at  Que  Son;  one 
marine  was  acquitted  and  the  otlier  re- 
ceived a  life  sentence  at  hard  labor.  In 
another  article,  my  constituents  point  out 
that  a  brigadier  general  and  a  major 
were  cleared  of  charges  that  they  at- 
tempted to  cover  up  the  alleged  Mylai 
Incident. 

The  articles  follow: 

Military  justice  was  meted  out  to  the  first 
two  Marines  tried  in  Da  Nang,  South  Viet- 
nam, on  charges  of  murdering  16  women  and 
children  near  Que  Son  In  cold  blood.  Two 
more  Marines  still  face  trial.  Pvt.  Michael 
Schwartz,  21,  was  found  guilty  on  12  of  16 
counts,  sentenced  to  life  in  prison  at  hard 
labor.  A  constantly  weeping  Pfc.  Thomas 
Boyd,  19,  who  Insisted  he  did  not  partidpete 
in  any  killing  ever  ("I  was  taught  'Thou 
Shalt  not  kill.'  It  la  never  right  to  shoot 
at  anybody")  was  found  not  guilty,  and  re- 
turned to  his  apparently  peaceful  Marine  life. 

In  Washington,  D.C.,  Brigadier  General 
George  Young,  Major  Robert  McKnlght  and 
Colonel  Nels  Parson  were  cleared  of  charges 
by  the  Army  that  they  helped  cover  up  the 
alleged  My  Lai  massacre  In  South  Vietnam 
two  years  ago. 


A  MARINE  LIEUTENANT  TELLS  WHY 
HE  IS  FIGHTING  FOR  HIS  COUN- 
TRY 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  21,  1970 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record  a  por- 
tion of  a  letter  that  was  sent  by  Ist  Lt. 
Tom  W.  Swihart  to  his  prarents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wayne  Swihart  of  Valparaiso,  Ind. 
Tom  is  presently  serving  in  Vietnam  and 
is,  as  all  can  see  who  read  his  comments, 
a  very  dedicated  and  patriotic  American. 
In  the  interest  of  supporting  the  brave 
men  now  serving  in  Vietnam,  I  place  this 
letter  in  the  Record  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues' attention  to  its  contents: 

Jttly  4,  1970. 
No>w  I  will  try  to  explain  why  I  extended 
to  fight  in  Viet  Nam.  It  is  very  hard  to  ex- 
press in  words.  It  is  not  so  much  for  the 
people  over  here.  I  don't  think  they  are  en- 
vironmentally or  mentally  advanced  to  the 
level  it  takes  to  understand  the  democratic 
process.  They  are  aware  of  the  benefits,  but 
they  cannot  maintain  the  means.  I  cannot 
Justify  the  why's  of  being  over  here  as  a 
government.  I  will  say  (and  I  believe  strongly 
In  this)  that  I  am  an  American  and  an  offi- 
cer in  the  Marine  Corps.  I  love  both  my  coun- 
try and  my  Corps,  and  I  will  If  necessary  give 
my  life  for  them.  The  U.S.  has  given  me  free- 
dom and  opportunity  that  very  few  countries 
can  offer.  People  (especially  young  people) 
are  not  willing  to  pay  the  price  required  to 
maintain  the  benefits  that  the  United  States 
gives  Its  citizens.  The  young  people  do  not 
roallae  what  It  is  like  to  be  without  the  free- 
dom that  America  offers.  A  good  comparison 
Is  an  IndlTidnal  working  for  a  firm.  The  firm 
offers  you  vacations,  stock  options  and  other 
benefits  all  on  the  condition  that  one  works 
and  matntalna  the  standards  and  policies  of 
the  firm.  I  work  for  the  Marine  Corps.  The 
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Marine  Corps  works  for  the  U.S.  Government. 
I  am  In  Viet  Nam  because  my  Gommander-ln- 
Cblef  says  that  to  maintain  the  freedom  of 
America  we  must  stop  the  spread  of  Com- 
munism. I  hope  that  you  can  understand  my 
way  of  thinking.  I  have  a  Job  to  do  I  When  I 
feel  that  I  have  accomplirtied  aU  that  I  can 
do,  I  will  come  home. 

ISt  Lt.  T.  W.  SWIHAMT. 


INFLA-nON— THE  ENEMY  WITHIN 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF   NKW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  21,  1970 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve that  many  in  this  body  recognize 
that  I  have  time  and  again  called  atten- 
tion to  the  damage  being  done  to  our 
Nation,  families  and  individuals  by  the 
ever-increasing  inflation. 

The  inflation  of  this  era  is  one  that 
threatens  every  program  of  Government 
directed  at  improving  and  developing  all 
facets  of  life  and  endeavor  in  the  United 
States  of  America  for  all  of  our  citizens 
and  the  present  and  future  of  our  Nation. 

It  is  an  inflation  that  is  driving  people 
to  despair  as  they  dig  into  their  pocket- 
books  and  wallets  to  pay  the  everyday 
costs  of  living.  They  see  the  value  of  the 
cash  assets  they  have  carefully  and  pru- 
dently assembled  over  the  years  for  edu- 
cations, homes,  retirements  and  some  of 
the  better  things  of  life  drop,  drop  and 
drop  and  with  the  growing  realization 
the  goals  they  set  for  themselves  and 
their  loved  ones  cannot  be  reached  be- 
cause of  Inflation. 

The  sleeping  national  administration 
may  not  realize  what  is  happening  be- 
cause many  in  key  positions  are  people 
of  great  wealth.  Thus,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  Congress  to  feed,  by  legislative  force 
if  necessary,  awakening  pills  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  his  financial  and  economic 
advisers. 

Our  constituents  are  demanding  action 
that  will  throttle  inflation,  and  I  cite 
just  one  example  of  how  one  citizen  feels 
about  the  situation  by  placing  in  the 
Record  an  article  written  by  Mr.  Leo  E. 
Schwarzstein  of  Englewood,  N.J.,  in  my 
congressional  district: 

INFLATION— The  Enkmt  Within 
(By  Leo  E.  Schwarzstein) 

Inflation,  the  enemy  within,  is  a  far  more 
serious  threat  to  our  society  than  would 
be  another  nation  or  Ideology  against  whom 
we  would  marshal  all  our  forces,  military,  so- 
cial and  technological,  perhaps  even  suspend- 
ing civil  rights  and  liberties  for  the  common 
aim  of  defeating  said  enemy.  It  Is  far  more 
dangerous  because  of  its  Insidious  nat\u-e 
wherein  the  total  population  of  the  United 
States  Is  affected,  whatever  the  color,  what- 
ever the  religion,  whatever  the  politics. 

The  common  denominator  of  our  society  la 
money — our  economic  system,  indeed,  even 
our  government  Is  built  on  It.  But  it  is  the 
people  who  are  caught  In  the  vise  of  Inflation, 
for  even  as  they  sleep,  their  money  Is  dla- 
appearlng.  It  is  not  even  safe  In  banks  where 
there  are  forty  million  families  represented 
(well  over  100  million  people).  Tens  of  mil- 
lions of  persons  dependent  upon  Social  Se- 
curity checks  (who  have  spent  a  lifetime 
contributing  to  their  i)er»onal  fund) ,  as  well 
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as  those  on  pensions  and  living  off  annuities, 
life  Insurance,  corporate  bonds,  and  veterans' 
disabilities  are  finding  themselves  strangled 
by  the  grasp  of  Inflation.  Even  a  man  who 
works  all  week  finds  that  his  Saturday  pay- 
check will  not  buy  the  groceries  they  could 
have  bought  on  Monday.  Patriotic  citizens 
who  purchase  government  bonds  find.  In 
seven  years  hence,  that  the  money  they  re- 
ceive from  them  (which  of  course  includes 
the  Interest  paid)  will  not  buy  what  the  orig- 
inal Investment  could  have  bought  at  the 
time  of  purchase.  But  what  is  the  govern- 
ment doing  to  correct  this  situation? 

First  of  all,  why  doesnt  the  government 
call  m  all  the  bonds  and  stop  paying  out  In- 
terest? The  savings  from  the  payment  of 
interest  would  add  about  nineteen  billion 
dollars  to  the  national  budget.  Simultane- 
ously there  should  be  a  freeze  on  all  prices, 
proflts,  wages,  and  interest,  thus  halting  the 
continuity  of  Inflation.  In  addition,  taxes 
should  NOT  be  reduced  and  the  monies  used 
for  the  control  of  air  and  water  pollution  and 
in  cleaning  up  the  ghettos.  Bank  Interest 
should  be  lowered  to  one  or  two,  thus  en- 
couraging larger  lending  to  big  corporation 
for  their  expansion,  which  In  turn,  would 
supply  more  Jobs,  thus  reducing  the  welfare 
payrolls.  One  must  realize  that  we  haven't 
been  collecting  interest  in  the  recent  past. 
Let  us  compare  the  national  debt  of  ten  years 
ago  with  that  of  today — the  larger  sum  of 
now  does  not  Include  the  Interest  that  was 
paid  in  each  of  the  ten  years,  so  you  haven't 
paid  any  debt,  you  haven't  paid  any  In- 
terest. 

As  far  as  the  average  working  man  Is  con- 
cerned, there  ought  to  be  profit-sharing  as  an 
incentive  which  would  Improve  not  only  the 
quantity  of  work  being  put  out,  but  un- 
doubtedly, the  quality  as  well. 

Even  if  these  ideas  are  unacceptable  or  Im- 
practical for  some  reason  I  have  overlooked, 
at  the  very  least,  wages  and  prices  mxist  be 
controlled  or  frozen  until  the  government 
decides  Just  what  It  does  want  to  do.  But 
something  must  be  done — the  government 
cannot  continue  to  do  nothing,  to  close  its 
eyes  to  the  agony  of  the  people  and  deceive  us 
with  "cost-of-living  Index  only  went  up  one- 
half  of  one  percent"  nonsense.  You  have  only 
to  go  to  the  market  to  find  out  how  much 
things  have  gone  up.  And  we,  the  people, 
must  save  the  government.  We  must  save  the 
economic  situation.  We  must  save  ourselves — 
and  most  of  all,  we  must  stop  being  the  silent 
majority  and  become  very  vocal  Indeed! 

The  imlons  recently  Indicated  their  di- 
minished faith  In  the  Integrity  of  the  green- 
back by  demanding  coet-of-Uvlng  adjust- 
ments for  their  membership,  so  that  no  mat- 
ter what  the  government  does  or  does  not  do 
about  the  economy,  the  union  member  wlU 
be  protected.  Even  the  mild-mannered  poet- 
men  were  recently  driven  to  desperation  by 
Inflation  and  struck  against  the  government 
they  are  obligated  to  serve.  This,  alone, 
should  have  been  a  danger  signal  to  those  at 
the  helm. 

History  teaches  ua  that  inflationary 
trends  portend  extreme  reactions — either  to 
the  left  OT  to  the  right.  A  pauperized  people 
may  start  to  feel  that  there  should  be  a 
general  distribution  and  equalization  of 
property,  or  faUlng  this,  a  nationalization  of 
same.  In  caae  you  don't  recognize  thla — It's 
communism.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Ger- 
man Inflation  of  1928  produced  Hitler,  lor 
the  nice  people  had  lost  faith  In  their  poU- 
tlclans.  Sweet  words  and  big  promises  had 
faaed  to  tranqulllze  the  situation — as  it  U 
beginning  to  do  here.  Do  we  have  to  wait  for 
a  Pled  Piper — who  may  not  be  benevolent? 
In  my  judgment,  both  the  government 
and  the  economic  system  imder  which  we 
are  functioning  will  perlah  unless  something 
U  done,  and  th»t  something  done  soon.  As  an 
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ordinary  citizen  representing  no  organiza- 
tion, but  concerned  as  all  persona  of  good 
conflclenoe  must  be  I  have  some  ideas  as  to 
possible  steps  that  ooiUd  be  taken  to  cure 
this  disease  called  "Inflation".  But  beifore 
dealing  with  specifics,  let  me  say  that  I  con- 
sider the  present  organization  of  our  govern- 
ment, that  is,  government  by  elected  repre- 
sentotives  of  the  people,  as  the  only  truly  in- 
telUgent  and  safe  form  of  administration  and 
control — but  we  may  have  to  give  up  some- 
thing to  keep  it.  When  a  man  is  stricken  and 
the  doctor  orders  him  to  bed,  restricting  his 
activity  and  diet,  he  doesn't  talk  about  civil 
rights!  He  has  to  make  a  decision — Uve  or 
die!  So  It  U  with  xia — we  may  be  confronted 
with  the  need  for  such  a  decision  in  regard 
to  our  economic  system.  It  won't  be  easy,  but 
It  may  have  to  be  done.  As  I  said,  I  have 
some  Ideas  on  how  to  Improve  our  economic 
health;  I  leave  It  to  others  to  decide  on  their 
practicality. 


THE  NATIONAL  BLACK  SILENT 
MAJORITY— THIS  IS  THEIR  COUN- 
TRY, TOO 


HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  21,  1970 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  all  realize  that  the  black 
revolutionaries  are  a  small,  though  vocal 
portion  of  our  black  population.  It  Is 
therefore  heartening  to  learn  that  Ne- 
groes who  stand  for  soUd  American  prin- 
ciples have  organized  a  committee  called 
the  National  Black  Silent  Majority. 

The  goals  of  this  committee  are  ad- 
mirable, not  only  for  blacks  but  for  all 
Americans.  The  purpose  of  the  group  and 
the  character  of  the  people  who  com- 
prise it  are  recognized  in  a  recent  edi- 
torial in  the  Chicago  Tribime  entitled 
"This  Is  Their  Country,  Too."  For  the 
beneflt  of  my  colleagues,  I  request  that 
It  be  printed  in  the  Record  : 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  July  8, 19701 
This  Is  Thkib  Countbt,  Too 

A  National  Black  Silent  Majority  Com- 
mittee has  been  organized  In  Wftshmgton  to 
speak  for  all  those  w*)  disavow  black  revo- 
lutionary and  militant  action.  Clay  J.  Clai- 
borne, newspaper  pubUsher  of  Atlantic  City 
and  national  director  of  the  new  organization, 
described  Its  alms  as  follows : 

"We  beUeve  that  black  revolutionaries 
and  mlUtants,  upon  whom  some  segments  of 
the  news  media  seem  to  dote,  are  not  dedi- 
cated to  progress  for  our  people.  Blacks 
dont  want  to  bum  America  down.  We  want 
to  bulW  America— and,  Uke  all  patriotic 
Americans,  earn  enough  money  to  own  part 
of  this  great  nation." 

The  committee  said  In  a  statement.  "There 
are  mUUons  of  black  Americans  who  work 
every  day,  keep  their  kids  In  school,  have 
never  been  to  Jail,  pay  their  taxes,  shop  for 
bargains,  have  never  participated  In  a  riot — 
but  are  being  shouted  down  by  a  handful  of 
black  militants." 

Constructive  actlvrtles  planned  by  the 
Black  Silent  Majority  are  to  develop  a  strong 
two-party  system  within  black  voting  dis- 
tricts; to  support  candidates  who  adhere  to 
principles  of  constitutional  government,  law. 
order,  and  Justice;  and  to  recognize  that  while 
no  country  Is  perfect,  the  United  States  U 
by  far  the  finest  country  available  to  blacks. 
The  organizing  members,  coming  from  3S 
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states,  oppose  forced  busing  axtd  communlam, 
as  veil  as  crime. 

It  Is  gratifying  news  that  there  Is  now  a 
group  professing  admirable  princlplea  which 
can  glye  expression  to  what  we  have  always 
believed  to  be  the  outloolc  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  blacks  who  understand  that 
America  is  their  country,  too. 


RUSSIA'S  OVERALL  GLOBAL  GOALS 


HON.  RICHARD  BOILING 

or  uissoTTRi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  21,  1970 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  my  colleagues  the  following  in- 
teresting piece  concerning  Russia's  over- 
all global  goals.  Written  by  Ray  Vicker, 
it  appeared  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
July  21, 1970: 

Sovirrs  Look  BrvoND  tite  Middle  East 
\(By  Ray  Vicker) 

Cairo,  UAR. — In  the  office  of  one  West  Eu- 
ropean diplomat  here  a  map  of  the  eastern 
hemisphere  stretches  on  a  wall  beside  an  air 
conditioner  which  doesn't  work.  Dozens  of 
pins  with  colored  heads  are  stuck  Into  capi- 
tals of  various  countries:  Green  for  an  un- 
aligned nation,  light  red  if  the  slant  Is  toward 
Moscow,  dark  red  for  a  Peking  orl«{itatlon 
and  blue  when  the  pull  Is  Westward. 

Dar-Ee-Saiaam,  Tanzania's  capital,  has 
both  a  green  and  a  dark  red  pin,  reflecting 
Taneanla's  increasln^cozlness  with  Commu- 
nist China.  Pretoria,  South  Africa,  has  a  blue 
pin  only.  "A  map  is  a  wonderful  instrument," 
says  this  one  time  geographer  who  now  serves 
In  his  country's  diplomatic  corps.  "Here  you 
can  see  visually  how  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Communist  China  are  both  thrusting  into 
the  Indian  Ocean  area  confronting  each  other 
Just  as  both  are  confronting  the  West." 

THKDSTINO    SOTTTHWAXO 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  Indeed  thrusting 
southward  in  a  many-pronged  campaign 
which  may  be  obscured  becanse  of  the  c\ir- 
rent  furor  over  the  Middle  Bast.  To  be  siue. 
the  Middle  E^t  does  play  an  Important  role 
m  that  drive.  Should  the  USSR  obtain  any 
influence  over  Arab  oil  either  directly  or 
through  provldmg  "advisers"  for  Arab  na- 
tional oil  com{>anle8.  It  would  be  In  position 
to  influence  Western  Europe's  energy  sup- 
plies. That  hope  is  reason  enough  for  the  So- 
viets to  inject  themselves  Into  the  Middle 
East. 

Yet  the  Middle  East  thrust  is  only  part  of 
a  broader  whole.  In  the  Middle  East  the 
Soviets  are,  first.  Interested  In  retaining  their 
position  as  champion  of  the  Arab  cause  even 
should  peace  come.  Second,  they  want  the 
Suez  Canal  reopened  in  a  way  that  doesn't 
prejudice  this  first  Interest. 

When  this  Is  understood,  the  overall  global 
goals  of  the  USSR  become  clearer.  Those 
goals  summarized  are : 

To  increase  USSR  influence  In  Africa  and 
Southern  Asia  Including  the  Middle  East. 

To  counteract  Communist  Chinese  Influ- 
ence In  that  area. 

To  Isolate  America  and  its  allies  from  this 
area  In  a  sort  of  John  Poster  I>ulles-8tyle 
policy  of  encirclement  and  Isolation.  Any- 
thing which  denied  raw  materials  from  this 
area  to  the  United  States  or  which  Increased 
prices  of  those  materials  for  the  VS.  would 
be  a  plus  for  the  USSR. 

The  Soviets  realize  that  to  be  successful 
In  this  policy  they  must  have  nuclear  parity 
or  superiority  to  the  United  States.  This  they 
already  have  achieved,  many  observers  be- 
lieve.  Strategic   Arma  LlmlUtlOQ  Talks   in 
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Vienna,  If  successful,  would  assure  that  this 
situation  continues  without  the  need  for  an 
asma  race  which  might  make  it  economically 
impossible  for  the  Soviets  to  undertake  other 
tasks  in  its  global  campaign. 

Kremlin  leaders  realize  too  that  to  conduct 
this  campaign  the  Soviets  also  must  become 
a  naval  power  equal  to  or  superior  to  the  U.S. 
While  both  Britain  and  the  U.S.  have  some- 
times seemed  to  be  downgrading  their  navies 
In  this  nuclear  age,  the  Soviets  have  been 
busily  expanding  first  their  merchant  marine 
and  now  their  navy.  Navies  are  only  obsolete 
in  the  nuclear  age  if  nuclear  weapons  are  to 
be  the  number  one  line  of  defense.  The 
Soviets  are  gambling  that  this  will  not  be  the 
case,  but  that  conventional  weapons  may  be 
a  decisive  factor  in  world  p»ower  relationships 
for  a  long  while  to  come. 

It  is  certainly  easier  to  use  gunboat  diplo- 
macy in  a  place  like  Dar-Es-Salaam,  for  in- 
stance, than  it  is  to  attempt  any  nuclear 
threats.  So  the  highly  publicized  Soviet  Medi- 
terranean fleet  is  only  one  part  of  an  ex- 
panded navy  which  steadily  grows  larger. 

Already  the  nucleus  of  a  Soviet  Indian 
Ocean  navy  Is  shaping  up  too.  For  years  Sovi- 
ets have  used  their  large  deep  sea  fishing 
fleet  as  the  eyes  and  ears  for  their  navy,  and 
last  year  the  Russians  gained  a  foothold  at 
Mauritius,  the  small  Indian  Ocean  Island 
state  which  resembles  the  popular  concept  of 
a  south  sea  isle. 

Under  an  agreement,  the  Soviets  are  pro- 
viding Mauritius  with  modern  fishing  vessels 
and  personnel  to  train  the  Mauritians  in  deep 
sea  fishing.  There  are  now  signs  that  the  Rus- 
sians would  like  to  get  harbor  facilities  at  the 
Mauritian  dependency  of  St.  Brandon  island. 
Currently  a  cluster  of  Soviet  naval  vessels  al- 
ready is  located  on  the  broad  expanse  of  the 
Indian  Ocean,  though  the  ships  are  somewhat 
handicapped  by  their  distance  from  home 
bases. 

Certainly,  the  trend  of  events  in  Africa  and 
western  Asia  has  in  recent  years  improved 
the  atmosphere  for  whatever  extension  of 
influence  the  Soviets  contemplate. 

In  North  Africa  and  the  Middle  East,  left- 
ist governments  now  rule  in  the  United  Arab 
Republic,  Iraq.  Syria.  Libya  and  Algeria.  In 
those  nations  the  United  States  now  la  asso- 
ciated with  "imperialism." 

In  Aden,  capital  of  South  Yemen  at  the 
base  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  Soviets  already  have 
filled  the  vacuum  left  by  the  departure  of 
Britain.  This  vital  seaport  overlooks  the  en- 
trance to  the  southern  end  of  the  Red  Sea. 
The  Soviets  through  Arab  clients  support  Eri- 
trean  guerrillas  who  are  trying  to  establish 
a  new  leftist  state  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Red  Sea  Eritrea  currently  is  a  province  of 
Halle  Selassie's  kingdom  of  Ethiopia. 

Russian  Influence  played  a  role  In  last 
fall's  leftist  revolt  in  Somalia,  the  dirt  poor, 
dry  nation  at  the  horn  of  Africa.  Somalia's 
8,000-man  army  now  has  Russian  "advisers." 
The  revolutionary  council  which  took  power 
has  declared  its  intention  "to  develop 
socialism." 

Close  ts  500  Russian  technicians  and  ad- 
visers now  are  In  the  Sudan,  a  nation  which 
also  experienced  a  leftist  coup.  A  $100  million 
arms  deal  has  been  concluded  in  Khartoum, 
Sudan's  capital,  and  Soviet  military  equip- 
ment already  is  pouring  into  the  country. 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  Soviet  clients  have 
Just  abeut  encircled  Ethiopia,  long  a  strong 
American  friend  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
One  of  the  blggeat  air  bases  maintained  over- 
seas by  the  United  States  Air  Force  is  at 
Aamara,  Eritrea.  Somalia  claims  Ethiopia's 
coastal  strip,  a  contention  which  the  Soviets 
are  likely  to  support. 

CtTLON    AND    INFILTRATION 

At  the  southern  end  of  the  Arabian  penin- 
sula Russia  is  supporting  rebels  in  Obofar,  a 
province  of  Oman.  This  sultanate  is  strategi- 
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cally  located  In  a  position  to  dominate  the 
southern  entrance  to  the  oil  rich  Persian 
Gulf.  A  recent  electoral  swing  leftward  in 
Oeyloa  baa  opened  that  Island  nation  to 
CcMnmunist  Inflltration  from  both  Russia  and 
Communist  China. 

The  Soviets  seem  to  have  the  Inside  track 
In  developing  India's  Gulf  of  Cambay  oil, 
while  India  consistently  leans  mors  to  the 
Communist  than  to  the  Western  camp.  Sin- 
gapore considers  granting  port  rights  to  the 
Russians  while  Russia  courts  Malaysia  using 
rubber  purchases  as  a  lever  in  political  dis- 
cussions. 

It  is  the  growing  Soviet  influence  in  that 
part  of  the  world  which  helped  prompt  Brit- 
ain to  reconsider  its  policy  on  selling  arms 
to  South  Africa.  The  U.S.,  however,  still 
seems  less  concerned  about  the  situation, 
for  the  Nixon  Administration  reports  it  has 
no  intention  of  following  Britain's  lead  in 
dropping  the  arms  embargo  to  South  Africa. 

Communist  China-Russian  competition  In- 
tensifies Soviet  interest  in  the  whole  vast 
Indian  Ocean  area.  In  East  and  Central  Africa 
Communist  China  is  building  a  railroad  from 
Dar-Es-Salaam  to  Zambia.  It  Is  the  biggest 
foreign  aid  project  Red  China  has  ever  at- 
tempted. With  the  railroad,  one  may  expect 
propaganda  specialists  who  will  try  to  under- 
cut both  the  West  and  the  USSR  in  that  part 
of  the  world.  The  Soviets  have  been  trying 
futllely  to  counteract  the  project  with  warn- 
ings about  the  dangers  of  Chinese  infiltra- 
tion. 

Recently,  President  Nyerere  of  Tanzania 
laid  the  foundation  stone  of  a  new  naval  base 
to  be  built  with  Red  Chinese  help  at  Dar- 
Es-Salaam.  A  diminutive  Tanzanian  navy 
consisting  of  six  armed  patrol  boats  already 
has  been  supplied  by  the  Chinese.  Its  crews 
currently  are  being  trained  by  Chinese  in- 
structors. 

Any  reopening  of  the  Suez  Canal  would 
greatly  strengthen  the  Soviet  hand  not  only 
In  its  competition  with  Red  China  but  with 
the  West.  Ciwrently  the  Soviet  east  of  Suez 
campaign  must  be  conducted  via  the  long 
haul  around  the  southern  tip  of  Africa.  This 
slows  Russian  aid  shipments  to  North  Viet- 
nam and  Inhibits  development  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  fleet. 

The  scope  for  Soviet  troublemaklng  in 
this  part  of  the  world  is  virtually  unlimited. 
Kenya  may  see  a  struggle  for  power  when 
elderly  Jomo  Kenyatta,  the  nation's  first  and 
only  president,  dies.  The  Soviets  have  lost 
ground  lately  In  Jockeying  for  position  there 
but  liave  not  given  up  hope  for  a  leftist 
swing. 

Ethiopia,  too.  may  see  a  power  struggle 
when  Emperor  Selassie  passes  from  the  scene. 
This  may  be  the  time  when  Eritrea  flares  Into 
a  much  broader  rebellion  while  Somalia  as- 
serts Its  claim  to  a  big  chunk  of  Ethiopia. 
Soviet  and  Red  Chinese  arms  feed  rebellions 
in  the  white  states  of  South  Africa  and 
Rhodesia  and  in  Portuguese  held  Mozam- 
bique and  Angola.  Saudi  Arabia  and  sheik- 
doms of  the  Persian  gulf  make  prime  targets 
for  Soviet  supported  would  be  rebels. 

A    BARRIER    TO    RED    CHINA? 

The  USSR  still  has  not  abandoned  hopes 
for  creating  a  southern  Asian  defense  tier  as 
a  barrier  to  Communist  Chinese  expansion 
In  that  part  of  the  world.  It  will  be  a  lot 
easier  to  exert  pressure  In  that  direction 
once  the  Soviet  Indian  Ocean  fleet  becomes 
a  more  formidable  force.  This  all  adds  up 
to  a  picture  much  broader  than  that  sup- 
plied only  by  the  Israel-Arab  war.  The  war 
though,  to  be  sure,  has  provided  a  wonderful 
opportunity  for  the  Soviets  to  press  a  broad- 
er drive  which  might  be  decades  liehind  Its 
schedule  had  there  been  no  Israel  in  the 
Mideast  to  arouse  Arab  passions. 

The  Soviets  seem  little  interested  In  crush- 
ing Israel  in  the  present  conflict,  some 
knowledgeable  observers  here  contend.  The 
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Soviets  have  been  clearly  emphasizing  tliat 
nobody  now  wants  to  drive  the  Israelis  into 
the  sea,  but  the  Soviets  undoubtedly  will 
want  to  make  sure  that  once  peace  comes, 
Suez  Canal  traffic  will  never  again  Ije  sub- 
ject to  an  Israeli  veto. 

It  would  not  surprise  8c«ne  sources  here 
If  the  Soviets  demanded  a  right  to  station 
some  troops  along  the  canal,  with  Egyptian^ 
acquiescence  of  course,  when  hostilltiefi 
cease.  Falling  that,  Russia  may  offer  the 
UAR  technical  assistance  in  clearing  the 
canal,  and  those  technicians  might  wind  up 
on  the  canal  indefinitely. 

Having  already  gone  so  far  as  to  station 
some  of  its  military  forces  in  the  UAR,  Rus- 
sia is  not  likely  to  be  turned  easily  from 
its  overall  global  goals. 


INCREASED  RIGHTS  AND  RESPON- 
SIBILmES  FOR  AMERICAN  IN- 
DIANS 


HON.  ED  FOREMAN 

OP   NEW   MKXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  21.  1970 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Nixon  administration  has  recently  initi- 
ated an  interesting,  innovative  program 
for  the  benefit  of  the  American  Indian. 
The  gist  of  the  new  proposals  can  perhaps 
be  summed  up  in  President  Nixon's  spe- 
cial message  to  Congress  when  he  states 
that  the  "Indians  can  become  independ- 
ent of  Federal  control  without  being  cut 
off  from  Federal  concern  and  Federal 
support." 

The  reactions  to  the  President's  rec- 
ommendations have  been  overwhelmingly 
favorable.  In  one  such  editorial,  "More 
Rights  for  U.S.  Indians."  the  Sioux  City 
Simday  Journal  goes  into  various  facets 
of  this  legislation,  noting  that  its  adop- 
tion would  be  a  giant  step  forward.  I 
believe  that  this  editorial  published  July 
12,  1970,  merits  special  attention  and 
therefore  include  it  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

MoKE  Rights  tor  U.S.   Indians 

President  Nixon  has  put  his  finger  on  what 
could  well  be  the  right  road  to  improving  the 
status  of  the  American  Indian.  In  a  special 
message  to  Congress,  the  President  said  he 
was  proposing  legislation  that  would  em- 
power Indian  tribes  or  tribal  groups  to  take 
over  control  and  operation  of  federally- 
financed  programs  for  their  benefit — pro- 
grams now  operated  by  government  em- 
ployes. 

In  similar  vein,  Mr.  Nixon  also  proposed 
that  "every  Indian  community  wishing  to  do 
so  should  be  able  to  control  Its  own  Indian 
schools"  by  setting  up  school  boards  like 
those  In  other  communities. 

Additionally,  President  Nixon  called  for  In- 
creases in  federal  funds  for  a  number  of  In- 
dian aid  programs  and  asked  Congress  to 
set  up  a  new  position  of  assistant  secretary 
of  the  Interior  for  Indian  and  territorial 
affairs. 

"We  must  assure  the  Indian  that  he  can 
assume  control  of  his  own  life  without  being 
separated  Involuntarily  from  the  tribal 
group,"  the  chief  executive  said.  "And  we 
must  make  It  clear  that  Indians  can  become 
Independent  of  federal  control  without  being 
cut  off  from  federal  concern  and  federal 
support." 

Over  the  years,  numerous  government  pro- 
grams   have    been    instigated    to   help    the 
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American  Indians.  Most  proved  imworkable. 
Pew  basic  problems  were  solved.  But  the  ap- 
proach by  President  Nixon — to  give  the  In- 
dian tribes  the  right  to  control  and  operate 
the  federally-financed  programs  affecting 
them — offers  the  Indians  a  real  opportunity 
to  guide  their  own  destinies. 

Certainly  a  tribal  council  would  be  more 
alert  to  the  needs  of  Its  people  than  would  a 
bureau  in  Washington.  Responsible  tribal 
leaders  acutely  are  aware  of  what  needs  to  be 
done  to  improve  living  conditions  and  op- 
portunities for  tribal  members. 

As  we  understand  It.  the  Nixon  proposal 
would  place  In  the  hands  of  the  tribes  or 
tribal  councils  the  decisions  on  where  and 
how  federal  funds  should  be  spent  on  their 
reservations.  This  makes  sense.  The  tribes 
would  be  given  local  autonomy,  to  a  large 
extent,  which  they  have  not  heretofore  had. 

Some  sort  of  federal  auditing  would  be 
necessary,  obviously.  But  the  bulk  of  the  re- 
sponsibility should  be  left  to  the  Indian 
leaders. 

This  would  be  a  giant  step  forward.  It 
would  encourage  more  interest  on  the  part 
of  Indians  In  directing  their  own  affairs;  It 
would  give  them  a  chtmce,  which  in  most 
Instances  they  have  not  had  before,  to  spend 
federal  funds  where  they  would  do  the  most 
good,  rather  than  having  them  flaked  off  in 
salaries  for  a  bureaucracy  that  historically 
has  shown  an  inability  to  do  much  about 
Improving  the  Indians'  future. 

The  course  has  been  charted  promising 
change  In  the  direction  of  the  United  States 
policy  toward  its  Indian  population.  Its  Im- 
plementation is  long  overdue. 
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TAKING  POLITICS  OUT  OP  THE 
POST  OFFICE 


HON.  M.  G.  (GENE)  SNYDER 

or   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  21,  1970 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  suppose 
that  the  same  thing  means  different 
things  to  different  people. 

For  example,  the  administration's  pol- 
icy of  taking  politics  out  of  the  Post  Of- 
fice apparently  means  that  political  mail 
should  not  be  delivered  in  one  post  of- 
fice in  the  Fourth  Congressional  District 
of  Kentucky— the  district  I  am  pleased 
to  represent. 

I  offer  as  evidence  a  page  1  article  from 
the  July  18,  1970,  Kentucky  Post: 
Clark   Junks  Sntder's  Mail — U.S.  Inspec- 
tors Probe  "A  STUPm  Mistake" 
(By  John  Murphy) 

Possible  negligence  and  Improper  conduct 
In  the  Newport  Postofflce's  handling  of  Con- 
gressman Gene  Snyder's  primary  election 
campaign  mall  Is  under  Investigation  by  a 
postal  Inspector. 

Cong.  Snyder  confirmed  yesterday  he  asked 
for  the  investigation  several  weeks  ago  when 
Campbell  County  constituents  complained  of 
late  delivery  or  no  delivery  at  all. 

Newport  Postmaster  James  (Bus)  Clark  ad- 
mitted to  The  Kentucky  Post  yesterday  he 
ordered  the  discarding  and  destruction  of  a 
portion  of  undelivered  Snyder  campaign  mall 
after  the  May  26  primary. 

Told  of  Clark's  order,  Snyder  declaj<ed: 

"I  am  shocked,  and  think  disciplinary  ac- 
tion by  the  Postofflce  Department  Is  In 
order." 

Clark,  the  tlS.TOO  a  year  postmaster  since 
1063,  told  me  In  an  Interview,  be  realizes 
now  his  poat  primary  decision  to  throw  out 
rather  than  deliver  what  he  considered  "use- 
less mall"  was  a  mistake. 


"It  was  a  stupid  mistake,"  Postmaster  Clark 
added. 

Snyder  observed  the  postmaster  does  not 
Judge  which  mall  should  or  should  not  be 
delivered. 

Postal  Inspector  Howard  Hunter  spent  two 
days  three  weeks  ago  questioning  Newport 
Poet  office  employes  about  the  discarded  po- 
litical m&U. 

But  C.  A.  Maddux,  chief  Postal  Inspector 
of  the  Cincinnati  division,  said  the  probe  is 
Incomplete  and  that  he  could  not  discuss  It. 
Snyder  disclosed,  however,  he  has  received 
an  "Interim  report"  from  the  Postoffice  De- 
partment that  "negligent  and  Improper  ac- 
tion by  the  Newport  postmaster  and  mem- 
bers of  his  staff  was  under  investigation,  and 
that  appropriate  disciplinary  action  would 
be  taken  where  warranted." 

Until  The  Kentucky  Post  talked  to  Post- 
master Clark  and  then  to  Snyder,  the  latter 
said  he  was  not  formally  aware  that  a  part  of 
his  campaign  mall  had  been  destroyed. 

"All  I  knew  up  to  this  point,"  he  said,  "is 
that  some  of  It  had  not  teen  delivered." 

Jack  Porter,  Wllders,  outgoing  distribution 
supervisor  at  the  Newport  Post  Office,  said  he 
noted  the  Snyder  bulk  mall  had  been  marked 
received  May  25,  a  day  before  the  primary. 
He  said  he  made  this  discovery  on  primary 
election  night.  May  26,  and  that  he  and  an- 
other postal  clerk  had  distributed  1000  or 
more  of  approximately  1800  pieces  for  May 
27  delivery. 

"The  remainder  were  gone  when  I  re- 
ported to  work  on  May  27,"  Porter  disclosed. 
Assistant  Mall  Superintendent  James 
Merllng,  Ft.  Thomas,  a  34-year  postofflce 
veteran,  said  he  noticed  several  himdred  of 
the  Snyder  mailing  pieces  had  not  been  tak- 
en from  holding  trays  and  sorted  for  delivery 
by  maU  carriers  May  26. 

But  the  carriers  were  already  on  their 
routes,  he  added. 

Postmaster  Clark  said  he  was  notified  of 
the  mlxup  on  May  27,  the  day  after  the  pri- 
mary, and  decided  the  election  mailing  piece 
at  that  date  "was  useless." 

"There  was  no  political  motive  Involved," 
said  Clark  four  times  elected  Campbell  Coun- 
ty Commissioner  as  a  Democrat.  Snyder  Is 
a  Republican. 
Clark  continued: 

'I'm  out  of  politics,  I  cant  even  talk 
politics  since  I've  been  postmaster. 

"It  was  Just  a  stupid  mistake.  I  don't  know 
why,  really,  I  ordered  the  mailing  piece 
thrown  away,  except  that  I  considered  It  at 
that  point  of  no  use  to  anybody." 

Clark  said  he  has  never  before  nor  will 
ever  again,  make  such  a  decision,  even 
though  mall  Is  delayed. 

Postmaster  Clark  explained  he  talked 
about  the  mailing  with  Merllng  after  the 
primary  and  Supt.  Harold  Wilcox,  Ft. 
Thomas. 

"The  decision,  however,  was  mine."  Clark 
said.  "I  don't  want  to  Involve  these  two  fine 
gentlemen." 

Clark  said  another  Snyder  mailing  piece 
had  been  received  and  delivered  promptly 
prior  to  the  Primary. 

Cong.  Snyder  told  The  Kentucky  Post, 
however,  he  had  alerted  some  Campbell 
County  constituents  after  his  own  Investi- 
gation revealed  hla  first  class  mall  "News 
Letter"  needed  one  to  two  days  for  delivery 
In  other  counties  of  the  Fourth  Congree- 
Blonal  District,  whUe  the  delivery  required 
10  to  12  days  in  Campbell  County. 

Clark  8»y»  normal  procedure  at  the  New- 
port Post  Oflk*  is  to  glre  First  Class  and 
"political  mall"  of  any  claas  top  priority. 

He  added,  obviously  Snyder's  primary  elec- 
tion mailing  piece  was  not  handled  promptly, 
but  that  he  had  not  been  aware  of  this 
until  after  the  primary  election,  which 
Snyder  won  lO-to-One. 
Stan  Sears,  Ft.  Thomas,  a  Newport  Post 
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oIBce  cleric  and  president  of  the  United 
Federation  of  Postal  Workers  Local  352,  said 
almllftr  Inatancea  of  late  delivery  of  third 
class  bulk  mail  have  occurred,  but  that  it 
always  was  delivered. 

Snyder  said  he  mailed  the  primary  cam- 
paign piece  to  Republican-registered  fami- 
lies in  Campbell  county. 

The  total  could  have  been  more  than  10,- 
000,  but  th«  majority  apparently  was  de- 
livered, for  only  about  1800  ^pear  to  be 
Involved  in  the  late  delivery  or  discard. 

"Somebody  owes  me  some  poetage,"  Snyder 
said. 

Merling  conjected  there  are  a  number  of 
"subs"  working  in  the  Post  office  and  that 
they  are  not  trained  in  the  handling  of  mall, 
and  could  have  contributed  to  the  Snyder 
nuUl  delay. 

Clark  said  to  the  best  of  hla  knowledge 
the  undelivered  Snyder  mall  was  thrown  into 
a  scrap  paper  baler  and  disposed  of  along 
with  the  scrap,  which  1b  sold  to  dealers. 


SECRETARY  OP  AGRICULTURE 
CLIFFORD  M.  HARDIN'S  ADDRESS 
AT  THE  AGRICULTURAL  HALL  OF 
FAME  AND  NATIONAL  CENTER 


HON.  CHESTER  L.  MIZE 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  21,  1970 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  hon- 
ored to  welcome  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Clifford  M.  Hardin  to  the  Second 
Congressional  District  of  Kansas  last 
Sunday  for  a  tour  of  the  Agricultural 
Hall  of  Fame  and  National  Center.  Sec- 
retary Hardin  joined  many  national  ag- 
ricultural leaders  at  Bonner  Springs  to 
pay  tribute  to  American  agricuJture — 
past,  present,  and  future. 

While  at  Bonner  Springs,  Secretary 
Hardin  delivered  a  timely  and  warm  ad- 
dress, which  I  should  share  with  all 
Members  and  readers  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  The  text  of  the  Secre- 
tary's address,  delivered  July  19,  1970,  at 
the  Agricultural  Hall  of  Fame,  Bonner 
Springs,  Kans.,  follows: 

Chairman  Keeler,  distinguished  members 
of  Congress,  ladles  and  gentlemen: 

I  am  delighted  to  be  with  you  today,  here 
In  the  heartland  of  America,  where  this 
shrine  is  being  created-for  the  agricultural 
Industry. 

The  planners  and  sponsors,  many  of  whom 
are  present,  are  to  be  commended  on  their 
decision  to  build  a  living  memorial  to  the 
role  of  agriculture  In  the  lives  of  Americana. 

This  site  will  be  more  than  a  tribute  to 
agriculture's  inspiring  past,  even  though  his- 
torical accomplishment  will  be  shown  In  the 
Hall  of  T&me,  In  the  exhibits  and  replicas. 
and  In  the  Pioneer  and  Indian  villages. 

Nor  will  it  be  solely  a  repreaeatatlon  of 
agriculture  as  it  is  today,  fillhough  modem 
farm  Ilvtag  and  the  latest  and  best  in  agri- 
cultural technology  will  be  depicted. 

More  Importantly,  an  effort  Is  being  made 
to  eetabliah  a  workable,  uaeCul  National 
Center  for  agricultural  progress,  I  under- 
stand, for  Instance,  there  are  plans  for  a 
professional  aoaoclatlona  office  buUdlng.  and 
a  transportation  building,  for  the  use  of  XK>n- 
proflt  organizatlotu  concerned  with  various 
aspects  of  agriculture. 

Aiso,  of  oourae,  Xhmtt  wlU  be  a  library  and 
auditorium  where  agrlcuttural  groupa  of  all 
kinds  can  meet,  hold  oooferences  and  ex- 
chaitge  information. 
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A  Ntttlonal  Center  along  these  lines  can 
offer  a  balanced  blending  of  historical  In- 
terest, educational  and  informational  value 
along  with  entertainment  and  recreation, 
plus  a  working  base  for  constructive  future 
efforts  on  behalf  of  the  agrlculttiral  indus- 
try. This  would  seem  to  me  to  be  in  keeping 
with  the  intent  of  the  Congress  when  both 
the  House  and  Senate  voted  unanimously  to 
grant  a  Federal  charter  to  this  undertaking. 
To  bring  this  about  is  going  to  take  time 
and  patience,  plenty  of  hard  work,  and  lota 
of  money — donated  funds,  since  no  govern- 
mental financing  came  with  the  Federal 
charter.  Somehow,  a  long-term  method  of 
obtaining  sustaining  funds  will  need  to  be 
worked-  out.  I  am  convinced  that  all  the 
effort  will  be  well  worth  while. 

The  plana  we  see  coming  into  reality  here 
are  certain  to  produce  benefits  <rf  many 
kinds,  not  only  for  agriculture  itself  but 
also  for  the  complex  of  enterprises  that 
supply  and  serve  agriculture  or  process  agri- 
cultural products.  In  fact  our  whole  Nation 
will  benefit  because  when  all  is  said  and 
done,  agriculture  and  agribusiness  exist  to 
serve  the  205  million  persons  who  constitute 
the  consuming  pubUc. 

Agriculture  comprises  the  largest  single 
market  for  labor  and  industry.  Agriculture 
employs  5  miUlon  people,  more  than  the 
combined  employment  in  transportation, 
public  utilities,  auto  manufacturing  and  the 
steel  Industry. 

Agriculture  is  a  $50  billion  customer  of 
the  American  economy.  Fanners  pay  more 
than  $4.8  billion  a  year  for  tractors  and 
equipment,  for  example.  They  pay  an  annual 
transportation  bill  of  well  over  $4  billion 
to  move  crops  and  livestock  to  market.  Out 
of  the  total  of  17  million  trucks  in  America, 
more  than  3  million  are  used  in  agriculture. 
Figures  like  these  emphasize  that  agricul- 
ture is  a  dynamic,  eaeentlal  part  of  our  total 
economy.  It  sustains  hundreds  of  agribusi- 
ness enterprises  that  provide  Jobs  for  mil- 
lions of  people  In  cities  and  rural  areas  alike. 
Much  that  farmers  pay  out  goes  for  Im- 
proved technology — new  equipment,  better 
nutrients  and  pest  controls — so  that  more 
food  of  higher  quality  is  produced  from  less 
acreage. 

Higher  performance  in  producing  goods 
and  services  Is  sought  by  President  Nixon's 
National  Commission  on  Productivity.  Agri- 
culture has  an  incredible  record  in  that  re- 
gard. Its  rate  of  output  per  person  in  late 
years  has  gone  up  twice  as  fast  as  that  of  non- 
farm  Industry.  This  great  increase  in  in- 
dividual productivity  is  one  of  the  reasons 
that  the  average  American  consumer  buys  his 
food  supply,  even  today,  with  the  smallest 
percent  of  his  Income  In  history. 

We  face  a  special  challenge  to  see  that 
this  capability  is  maintained.  Agricultural 
people  can  take  pride  in  the  efficiencies 
achieved  in  food  production.  But  to  the  ex- 
tent that  this  has  occurred  at  the  expense  of 
farm  Incomes,  we  must  try  to  obtain  cor- 
rective action.  We  must  somehow  convince 
our  urban  friends  that  the  primary  function 
of  farm  programs  is  to  help  farmers  share 
more  nearly  equiUbly  in  the  benefits  of  ex- 
panding technology. 

The  center  you  are  developing  here  can 
help  bring  the  role,  the  accomplishments  and 
the  importance  of  agriculture  into  better  na- 
tional focus.  Here  that  great  story  so  im- 
portant in  the  development  of  our  Nation 
will  be  told  constantly  and  kept  updated. 

And  in  this  heartland  region  much  of  the 
future  action  will  take  place.  Our  population 
is  likely  to  soar  by  another  hundred  million 
between  now  and  the  end  of  the  1900's.  In 
Just  the  next  10  years  a  half-triUlon-dollar 
growth  in  econonflc  activity  is  expected.  It 
is  imperative  that  people — not  the  Govem- 
ment-^•make  plans  and  decisions  right  now 
to  ohaoinel  a  substantial  portion  of  that 
activity  to  rural  parts  of  the  Nation  In  a  way 
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to   assure   orderly,   wholesome   growth. 

As  President  Nixon  says,  we  have  much  In 
America  to  be  proud  of,  and  it's  time  we 
talked  more  about  the  good  things  that  make 
America  great.  Here  at  this  National  Center 
is  a  good  place  to  talk  about,  and  show,  and 
recreate  the  things  that  make  agriculture 
great.  This  Is  a  good  place  to  bring  America's 
national  spirit  into  meaningful  new  perspec- 
tive. I  wish  you  the  grecrteet  success  as  you 
move  ahead. 


MAINE  WELCOMES  ALL  ON  HER 
150TH  BIRTHDAY 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  HATHAWAY 

OF  MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  21,  1970 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  extend  an  invitation  to  those  of 
my  fellow  colleagues  who  are  planning 
vacation  time  with  their  families  and 
have  not  as  yet  decided  where  to  go.  I 
would  like  to  make  you  aware  of  the  fact 
that  in  my  own  State  of  Maine,  events 
are  taking  place  in  which  I  am  sure  you 
would  be  very  interested  in  participating. 
This  year,  1970,  the  State  of  Maine  is 
celebrating  its  sesquicentennial  year.  In- 
dividuals, organizations,  and  communi- 
ties from  all  of  Maine's  16  counties  are 
joining  in  numerous  celebrations  of  this 
anniversary.  Because  of  the  natural 
beauty  of  Maine's  environment,  clean  air, 
clean  water,  and  miles  and  miles  of  rocky 
coast,  our  celebration  is  uniquely  fitted  to 
showing  oflf  our  land. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  just  a  few 
of  the  events  which  thousands  of  out-of- 
Staters  have  and  will  be  able  to  view  and 
participate  in,  in  the  sesquicraitennial 
year.  Such  events  as  lobster  boat  races, 
fishing  derbies,  parades,  clambakes,  golf 
tourneys,  concerts,  flou'er  and  art  shows, 
boat  cruises,  tours  of  historic  sites,  and 
fireworks  displays  are  taking  place 
throughout  the  remaining  year  and  with 
each  event,  there  is  an  opportunity  for 
our  visitors  to  meet  and  get  to  know 
many  of  the  "Mainers"  who  make  the 
State  of  Maine  so  delightful. 

The  State  of  Maine  has  a  wealth  of 
history  to  share  with  the  rest  of  the 
country.  One-of-a-kind  events  that  have 
already  taken  place  are  such  things  as 
the  "Pea  Pod"  races.  "Pea  Pods"  were  the 
first  lobster  boats  suid  the  people  have  re- 
built them  and  returned  them  to  the  sea. 
It  was  an  exciting  event  and  one  which 
may  not  be  available  in  any  other  spot 
but  the  State  of  Maine. 

Another  fun  event  which  happens 
every  Friday  night  imtll  Labor  Day  is  the 
old-fashioned  clambake.  If  you  have 
never  been  on  a  clambake,  you  know  that 
this  is  ah  event  not  to  be  nussed. 

The  summer  theaters  in  Maine  are  fa- 
mous for  their  productions,  and  this  year 
they  have  dedicated  their  seasons  to  the 
sesquicentennial  celebration.  For  exam- 
ple, the  theater  at  Monmouth  will  fea- 
ture the  works  of  a  nimiber  of  great  play- 
wrights, with  productions  such  as  "The 
Tempest,"  "Twellth  Night;"  "The  Lady's 
Not  for  Burning,"  and  "Romeo  and 
Juliet."  Also,  in  the  Bangor  area,  the 
Bangor  Symphony  Orchestra,  which  is 
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the  oldest  in  th6  country,  will  premier  a 
sesquicentennial  chorale. 

For  those  of  you  who  would  like  to 
relax  with  a  fishing  pole  in  your  hand, 
the  Trt-State  Fishing  Tournament  will 
be  taking  place  from  September  11  to  13, 
with  the  headquarters  for  registering  at 
the  Brunswick  Hotel  in  Old  Orchard 
Beach. 

In  the  Portland  area,  there  are  daily" 
cruises,  interisland  golf  tournaments,  a 
small  boat  regatta,  and  a  log  race  for 
motor  yachts. 

The  events  are  varied  and  much  too 
numerous  to  mention  here  but  I  can  as- 
sure you  that  they  are  exciting,  unique, 
and  enjoyable  for  the  whole  family — a 
genuine  vacation  special  that  can  be  en- 
joyed in  the  State  of  Maine.  A  few  of 
many  of  the  attractions  are  listed  in  a 
release  prepared  by  the  Maine  State  Ses- 
quicentennial Commission,  which  ap- 
pears below. 

If  you  would  like  any  further  infor- 
mation on  these  events,  please  feel  free 
to  contact  my  office  at  any  time.  As  a 
representative  of  the  great  State  of 
Maine,  and  in  behalf  of  the  Maine  peo- 
ple, I  welcome  you. 
The  Maine  Sesquicentennial   Celebration 

In  1776  the  13  American  colonies  won  their 
independence  from  England  and  a  new  na- 
tion began  its  long  and  arduoiis  process  of 
social,  cultural,  and  economic  development. 

At  this  time  Maine  was  not  a  state,  but 
rather  the  northern  territory  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts.  And  it  was  not  until  44  years 
later,  in  1819,  that  the  peoi^e  of  the  sparsely- 
settled  territory  voted  to  separat*  from  the 
mother  state.  Soon  after  the  vote  took  place, 
a  constitutional  convention  was  held  in  the 
First  Parish  of  Portland.  A  constitution  was 
drawn  up,  i>resented  to  the  people  and 
adopted.  Then,  on  March  3,  1820,  Congress 
accepted  Maine  as  the  23rd  State  of  the 
Union  under  the  Missouri  Compromise  be- 
ginning March  15,  1820. 

The  emphasis  this  Sesquicentennial  year 
has  been  on  the  "Past,  Present,  and  F*u- 
ture."  This  year's  celebrations  were  kicked 
off  by  a  Joint  session  of  the  legislature  m 
January.  Since  then  nearly  every  day  has  had 
Sesquicentennial  events  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other occurring  throughout  the  State. 

In  keeping  with  the  theme  of  the  past, 
there  are  several  highlights  of  this  year.  One 
of  the  most  successful  events  to  date  was 
the  presentation  of  "The  Birth  of  the  State" 
In  March  at  the  historic  First  Parish  in 
Portland.  This  play,  written  by  Bowdoln  Col- 
lege professor  Louis  Coxe,  reenacts  the  first 
constitutional  convention  in  Maine  with  the 
act<)rs  placed  throughout  the  audience.  The 
play  will  be  reproduced  and  will  be  available 
for  distribution  to  Maine  high  schools  who 
wish  to  present  the  play  this  fall. 

The  Sesqulmoblle,  a  museum  on  wheels, 
is  another  attraction  which  will  be  at  Ses- 
quiscentennial  events  throughout  the  year. 
The  Sesqulmoblle.  sponsored  and  funded  by 
the  Maine  State  Sesquicentennial  Commis- 
sion and  constructed  by  the  Maine  State 
Museum,  is  a  40  foot  van  containing  many 
artifacts  and  Information — both  written  and 
audiovisual — about  the  State  of  Maine. 

Also  keeping  with  tlie  past,  numerous  his- 
torical societies  In  the  State  have  published 
historical  books  concerning  Maine  and  Its 
inhabitants.  These  publications  include :  the 
Pictorial  History  of  the  State  of  Maine, 
Maine:  A  Quide  "Down  Bast,"  History  Calen- 
dar, and  the  Sesquicentennial  CookbocA. 

Old-fashioned  clambakes  are  yet  another 
typical  Maine  event  which  will  be  sponsored 
this  sunmier.  Each  Friday  until  Labor  Day 
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an  old'tashloned  clambake  will  be  held  on 
House  Island  in  Casco  Bay.  During  the  same 
period,  dally  tours  wlU  be  conducted  through 
historic  Fort  Scammel  on  Hotue  Island. 

A  highlight  of  the  year  occurred  on  July  9 
when  the  Maine  Statehood  Commemorative 
Stamp  was  Issued  in  Portland,  launching  the 
issuance  of  120  miUon  stamps  throughout 
the  United  States.  The  ceremonies  featured 
a  main  address  by  Maine's  Senator  Edmtmd 
Muskle. 

In  contrast  to  these  events  linking  us  with 
the  past,  many  fishing  derbies,  golf  tourna- 
ments, parades  and  other  such  events  have 
been  scheduled  from  Aroostook  County  to 
Cumberland  County. 

Pishing  derbies  Include:  A  Striped  Bass 
Derby,  from  July  24  to  August  2,  in  Kenne- 
bunkport;  A  Tuna  Tournament  from  July  28 
to  August  1,  in  Harpswell;  a  fishing  derby, 
August  8  and  9,  at  the  State  Pier  in  Portland; 
and  the  Tri-State  Fishing  Tournament,  from 
September  11-13,  with  the  headquarters  for 
registering  at  the  Brunswick  Hotel  in  Old 
Orchard  Beach. 

There  are  four  parades  scheduled  in  Au- 
gust. The  first  is  in  Kittery  on  August  2. 
Two  will  be  held  on  August  8;  one  being  In 
Wayne  and  the  other  In  Norway  and  South 
Paris.  And  on  August  15  another  will  be  held 
at  Washington  In  Knox  County. 

Golfers  will  also  be  able  to  participate  in 
the  celebrations  when  two  golf  tournaments 
will  be  held  in  the  middle  of  August.  The 
Maine  Sesquicentennial  Gold  Tournament  Is 
planned  for  August  12-14  at  the  Riverside 
Municipal  Golf  Course  In  Portland.  The  Che- 
beaque  Island  Golf  Tournament  will  be  held 
at  the  Great  Chebeaque  Golf  Club  on  Au- 
gust 13  and  14. 

The  Maine  people  are  keeping  the  spirit  of 
the  unique  alive  in  their  observance  of 
Maine's  150th  birthday.  There  will  be  a  Tail- 
board Flea  Market  In  Kittery  on  August  6, 
a  Whaleboat  Ocean  Race  at  Kittery  on  Au- 
gust 1,  a  reenactment  of  the  Means  Massacre 
at  Flying  Point.  August  2  to  August  7  In 
Freeport,  and  the  Sesquicentennial  Covered 
Bridge  Motor  Rally  starting  In  the  Portland 
area  on  October  11. 

Unusual  and  old-fashioned  celebrations 
will  be  aplenty  at  Wlscasset,  when  Fun- 
Cassett  day  arrives  on  August  15.  The  cele- 
brations Include  a  Nautical  Action,  Horse 
Show  or  Horse  Pulling.  A  Beanhole  supper, 
and  an  old-fashioned  Country  dance,  an  old- 
fashioned  political  rally,  and  tours  through 
historic  homes. 

In  sponsoring  many  of  the  year's  events, 
the  Maine  Sesquicentennial  Commission  has 
financed  the  production  of  Sesquicentennial 
glassware,  ceramic  ware,  and  Jewelry  along 
with  a  cookbook  and  a  book  of  the  pictorial 
history  of  Maine.  These  first  four  items  may 
be  bought  at  many  gifts  shop  throughout 
Maine,  while  the  pictorial  history,  which  Is  In 
the  process  of  being  printed,  will  be  distrib- 
uted to  various  outlets  In  the  State. 

The  past  events  and  the  planned  events  of 
this  Sesquicentennial  year  in  the  State  of 
Maine — from  Kittery  to  Bangor  to  the  towns 
of  "Down  East"  to  Madawaska — has  seen  man 
Joining  nun  and  community  Joining  commu- 
nity m  the  proud  celebration  of  their  State, 
its  beauty  and  Its  heritage. 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN— HOW 
LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  21.  1970 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:    "Where   is   daddy?"   A   mother 
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asks:  "How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks: 
"Is  my  husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadis- 
tically practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1500  American  prisoners 
of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


MRS.  VLACHOS  VS.  THE  JUNTA 


HON.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  21,  1970 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs.  Helen 
Vlachos  recently  escaped  imprisonment 
by  the  present  government  of  Greece 
and  has  written  a  book  to  describe  her 
experiences.  That  book  has  been  reviewed 
by  my  good  friend  Christopher  G.  Jan- 
us in  the  Boston  Herald  Traveler  for 
July  5,  1970.  and  I  attach  it  hereto: 

".  .  .  BtJT  WH.'IT'S  a  N0N-PKB80N?" 

(By  Christopher  G.  Janus) 

(House  Arrest,  by  Helen  Vlachoe,  183  pp. 
Gambit  »6. 9 5.) 

"I  see  by  the  papers,"  said  Alice,  sipping 
her  morning  tea,  "that  Helen  Vlachos,  the 
Greek  newspaper  publisher  and  author  of 
'House  Arrest,'  has  become  a  non-person 
in  the  Greek  dictatorship.  In  absentia,  of 
course.'' 

"Fascinating,  absolutely  fascinating."  ex- 
claimed the  Dormouse  who  was  still  half 
asleep  but  who  never  wanted  to  miss  any- 
thing especially  if  It  sounded  like  a  game. 
"But  what's  a  non-person,  and  how  do  you 
become  one?" 

Alice  wasn't  exactly  sure  herself  but  she 
didn't  want  to  appear  ignorant  of  something 
she  was  reading,  and  anyway  she  was  glad 
to  get  a  conversation  started:  "Well,  a  per- 
son becomes  a  non-person  in  Greece,  in  Rus- 
sia or  wherever  there  is  dictatorship  by  do- 
ing something  that  displeases  the  dictators — 
like  calling  for  free  elections.  They  proclaim 
that  such  a  person's  name  must  never  be 
mentioned  in  the  press  or  on  the  air  and  in 
very  severe  cases  must  not  even  be  spoken 
in  private.  If  you  disobey  the  dictators  you 
are  In  danger  of  becoming  a  non-person  your 
self." 

"This  really  sounds  like  cats  and  mice," 
said  the  Dormouse  somewhat  Joyfully,  "but 
what  did  Helen  Black  Horse  do?" 

"It's  not  Black  Horse,  though  she  says 
that's  how  many  people  pronounce  her  name 
and  it  really  was  her  code  name  when  her 
friends  planned  her  escape  from  Athens. 
Her  name  is  Vlachos,  and  she  is  one  of 
Greece's  most  courageous,  dedicated  women; 
and  she  is  an  excellent  writer,  too." 

By  this  time  the  Mad  Hatter,  who  usually 
felt  rather  superior  at  these  parties,  became 
Interested  and  he,  too.  wanted  more  details. 

"First  of  all,"  Alice  was  glad  to  continue, 
"Helea  Vlachos  greatly  displeased  the  Greek 
dictators  because  she  refused  to  publish 
her  widely-read  morning  and  afternoon 
newspapers  in  Athens  so  long  as  there  was 
press  censorship  in  Greece.  And  at  the  time 
she  was  the  only  newspaper  publisher  in 
Greece  who  refused  to  publish." 

"Oh,  Alice."  said  the  Dormouse,  "this  is 
such  a  puzzlement.  Why  would  the  dictators 
object  to  her  not  publlahlng?  I  thought  all 
real  dictators  objected  to  people  doing  some 
things  but  not  usually  to  not  doing  them!" 

"Let  me  answer  that,"  volunteered  the  Mad 
Hatter  somewhat  pompously,  "It's  the  kind 
of  a  conundrum  I  like:  By  not  publishing 
her    newspapers,   Helen   Vlachos   vastly   in- 
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creased  her  non-subscribers.  That  Is,  Instead 
of  having  some  200,000  subscribers  who  nor- 
mally read  her  papers  everyday,  she  had 
nearly  the  whole  2  million  population  of 
Athens  as  non-subscribers  talking  about  her 
because  her  papers  were  not  there  to  read. 
And  non-subscribers  In  England  and  the 
United  States  talked  about  her  too.  This  of 
course  displeased  the  Greek  dictators  very 
much  and  made  them  Tery  mad  for  with 
everyone  talking  about  her  more  and  more  It 
became  Impossible  for  them  to  keep  her  a 
really  genuine  jind  respectable  non -person 
like  the  hundreds  oj^other  well  behaved  non- 
persons  In  Greece.'"'^ 

"Oh.  dear."  said  Alice  "this  Is  a  very 
strange  conundrum,  but  since  It's  Greek.  I 
suppose  It's  understandable.  But  I  know  thU 
made  the  dictators  very  angry  Indeed  because 
they  put  Helen  Vlachos  under  house  arrest 
for  being  a  non-publisher  and  that  Is  when 
she  began  to  write  her  book  'House  Arrest."  " 

"But  that  can't  be  the  end  of  the  conun- 
drum." said  the  Dormouse  somewhat  dis- 
appointedly, "what  else  did  she  or  didn't  she 
do?" 

"She  did  something  apparently  very,  very 
bad."  continued  Alice.  "Instead  of  being 
quiet  and  meek  and  inconspicuous  like  you'd 
expect  a  proper  non-person  to  be.  she  some- 
how managed  to  get  a  story  printed  In  an 
Italian  newspaper  In  which  she  called 
Dictator  Styllanos  Pattakoe  a  clown!" 

"Now  what's  so  bad  about  that,"  remarked 
the  Hatter,  "every  day  somebody  may  call 
Splro  Agnew  a  clown  or  something  worse  and 
he  doesn't  mind.  He  Just  calls  them  some 
name  right  back  like  'effete  snobs.'  " 

"Oh.  but  It's  different  In  a  dictatorship." 
said  Alice  feeling  quite  proud  of  herself  be- 
cause she  had  the  answer  In  Helen  Vlacho's 
book.  "You  can  call  a  dictator  a  strongman,  a 
brute,  a  torturer — even  a  murderer.  Those 
are  good,  strong  words  and  Instill  fear  In  the 
people.  anS  dictators  can't  rule  unless  the 
people  fear  them.  But  If  you  call  a  dictator  a 
clown,  and  If  he  Is  Brigadier  General  like 
Pattakos  who  Is  In  charge  of  all  the  tanks  In 
Greece — why.  that  Is  very  serious.  For  no  dic- 
tator can  risk  being  laughed  at  anymore  than 
he  can  live  with  the  truth.  And.  he,  too,  must 
sleep  at  night." 

The  mention  of  the  word  sleep  wa.";  the 
Dormouse's  undoing:  "Dear  Alice,  can  you 
tell  us  another  Uttle  story,  but  softly?" 

Alice  put  down  her  book  and  went  back  to 
her  newspaper,  but  It  semed  there  was  no 
getting  away  from  the  Greek  theme.  There  It 
was,  a  report  on  President  Nixon's  brother, 
F.  Donald  Nixon,  and  his  trip  to  Greece  to 
conclude  a  business  deal  with  the  Junta.  One 
of  his  hosts  was  Styllanos  Pattakos,  the  dep- 
uty dictator  who  led  the  tanks  In  the  take- 
over against  the  legal  Greek  government  In 
1967  and  who.  Incidentally,  placed  Helen 
Vlachos  under  house  arrest.  He  described 
Mr.  Pattakos  as  "very  kindly — he  was  a  nice 
gentleman." 

"I  wonder."  mused  Alice,  "whether  Donald 
Nixon  will  be  decorated  by  Mr.  Pattakos  or 
will  he  be  made  a  non-person  like  Helen 
Vlachos.  True,  he  didn't  call  Pattakos  a 
c'.own.  but  who  ever  heard  of  a  'very  kindly, 
nice  gentleman'  leading  a  tank  corps.  A  dic- 
tator has  got  to  be  careful  of  his  Image!" 


K*  POEM  TO  PROTESTORS 


HON.  ALBERT  W.  JOHNSON 

or   PKNNSTI.VANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  21,  1970 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  young  men  in  my  dis- 
trict; namely,  Sp5c.  Clifford  R.  Srock  of 
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Bradford,  Pa.,  has  recently  returned  from 
Vietnam.  While  in  Vietnam,  he  found 
time  to  write  various  poems  about  the 
war  and  other  related  matters,  and  he 
very  kindly  sent  me  one  of  his  poems, 
which  I  think  is  very  well  written  and 
represents  a  true  story.  I  am  presenting 
it  because  I  want  to  share  It  with  other 
Members.  The  poem  follows : 
To  THE  Protestors 

As  I  stand  here  today  at  this  outpost, 

The  one  we  call  freedom's  frontier, 

I  think  of  my  girlfriend. 

And  the  ones  that  I  love  so  dear. 

I  think  of  the  days  that  lie  ahead. 

And  my  family  so  far  apart. 

I  think  of  the  things  we  used  to  do. 

And  it  causes  a  hurt  In  my  heart. 

My  mind  goes  back  to  another  time. 

And  I  think  of  another  land, 

And  then  my  mind  returns  to  now. 

And  the  Job  we've  got  on  hand. 

There  are  those  back  In  the  United  States 

That  hate  our  presence  here. 

They  hate  the  war  and  all  the  things 

That  most  of  us  call  dear. 

They  walk  the  streets  and  hold  up  signs. 

And  damn  our  presence  here. 

But  when  the  guns  began  to  shoot. 

It's  protestors  to  the  rear. 

Well,  we're  not  a  bunch  of  heroes. 

We're  Just  ordinary  men 

Standing  up  to  meet  the  force 

Of  good  old  Ho  Chi  Mlnh. 

Well,  If  some  day  we're  bombed  In  war 

And  their  sons  are  called  to  go. 

They'll  look  the  other  way  and  say, 

"Well,  son,  I  didn't  know." 

"I  didn't  know  that  the  reds  would  come 

And  hit  our  motherland. 

I  didn't  know  that  you'd  have  to  die, 

In  California's  sand." 

They  won't  say  they  marched  in  streets. 

And  held  up  ppot-ests  signs. 

They'll  Just  think  of  some  other  way 

To  hide  behind  the  blinds. 

They  can't  say  that  they  fought  In  war. 

To  keep  the  reds  In  place. 

They'll  Just  say  that  they  did  their  best 

To  slow  down  freedom's  pace. 

Their  sons  will  go,  and  some  will  die 

To  keep  their  fathers  free. 

What  an  awful  thought  to  bare, 

I'm  glad  it  won't  be  me. 

If  we  have  another  war, 

And  I'm  too  old  to  go. 

I  guess  my  sons  will  pack  their  bags 

And  carry  on  the  show. 

But  I  can  look  them  In  the  eye. 
And  never  turn  aside 
And  In  the  final  moments 
With  a  heartache  deep  inside. 
I'll  Just  try  and  hide  my  grief 
And  take  It  all  in  stride, 
I  can  say  to  my  boys, 
"Son,  I  really  tried." 
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HELICOPTER  LANDING  FACILITY 
AIDS  ST.  ROSE  HOSPITAL  IN 
PROMPT  TREATMENT  OP  EMER- 
GENCY PATIENTS 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  21,  1970 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, St.  Rose  Hospital,  a  relatively  new 
institution  which  has  quickly  become  a 
center  for  health  care  in  southern  Ala- 


meda County,  has  recently  inaugurated 
a  helicopter  landing  facility  on  the  hos- 
pital grounds  to  aid  in  the  prompt  treat- 
ment of  emergency  patients.  In  coop- 
eration with  the  California  Highway 
Patrol,  which  provides  helicopter  am- 
bulsmce  service  from  the  scenes  of  acci- 
dents, the  hospital  has  installed  a  "hell- 
spot"  landing  pad  to  receive  injured 
motorists. 

This  innovative  facility  is  just  another 
fine  addition  to  the  already  outstanding 
emergency  service  at  Saint  Rose  Hospi- 
tal. In  the  8  years  since  the  hospital  first 
opened  its  doors  in  1962,  the  number  of 
cases  handled  monthly  in  the  emergency 
room  has  quadrupled. 

The  hospital,  which  is  located  in  Hay- 
ward,  Calif.,  adjacent  to  the  heavily 
traveled  Nimitz  Freeway,  is  often  called 
upon  to  provide  care  for  traffic  accident 
victims  as  well  as  for  other  emergency 
cases. 

The  new  helicopter  service  was  inaugu- 
rated on  February  18,  when  the  CHP 
crew  and  hospital  emergency  team 
demonstrated  the  new  service  with  the 
help  of  a  mock  emergency  patient.  Since 
that  date  it  has  been  a  valuable  service 
to  the  people  of  my  district,  and  points 
the  way  toward  imaginative,  efficient 
emergency  care. 

The  hospital's  able  administrator  and 
president  of  the  board  of  trustees  is  Sister 
M.  Antoinette,  CSJ,  Her  guiding  hand 
has  been  largely  responsible  for  the  de- 
velopment and  growth  of  the  hospital 
services. 

I  would  like  to  include  the  following 
article,  which  originally  appeared  in  the 
View  from  St.  Rose  Hospital,  outlining 
the  expansion  of  the  emergency  treat- 
ment facilities  and  fine  staff  at  St,  Rose: 
Emergenct  Room — A  Stobt  of  Growth  and 
Teamwork 

As  St.  Rose  Hospital  reaches  out  Into  the 
community  t'  provide  services,  local  resi- 
dents look  t  the  hospital  as  the  center  for 
health  care.  This  is  particularly  evident  In 
the  accelerated  growth  of  emergency  and 
outpatient  usage  by  the  community.  In  1963, 
the  emergency  room  staff  treated  approxi- 
mately 330  patients  each  month.  Over  the 
past  seven  years,  that  monthly  figure  has 
steadily  risen  to  1340  patients. 

The  helicopter  landing  facility  Is  the  latest 
extension  of  the  services  offered  by  the  hos- 
pital's Emergency  Department  which  began 
functioning  on  the  hospital's  opening  day 
in  1963.  At  that  time,  the  department  was 
staffed  by  nursing  personnel  with  physicians 
on  call  24  hours  a  day.  Within  three  months, 
physicisins  were  added  to  the  house  staff 
covering  the  emergency  room  from  7  p.m.  to 
7  a.m.  on  week  days  and  24  hours  a  day  on 
weekends. 

In  1969.  Dr.  John  McOiff  was  appointed 
director  of  the  Emergency  Department  with 
responsibility  for  providing  round  the  clock 
physician  coverage.  Prior  to  his  appointment. 
Dr.  McGlff  had  been  In  General  Practice  of 
medicine  In  McLoud  for  nine  years  and  in 
San  Leandro  for  seven  years.  He  recently 
completed  a  two  week  course  for  physicians 
in  emergency  medicine  conducted  by  the 
Harvard  University  Department  of  Continu- 
ing Education.  Offered  twice  a  year,  the 
course  la  designed  to  keep  physicians  cur- 
rent in  new  developments  in  emergency 
room  techniques  and  care.  During  the  course, 
Dr.  McQlff  worked  dally  In  the  emergency 
room  at  Massachiisetts  General  Hospital  In 
Boston. 

The  St.  Rose  emergency  room,  located  on 
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the  north-east  comer  of  the  hospital,  Is 
eqviipped  to  handle  most  all  medical  emer- 
gencies. A  heart  lung  resuscltator,  cardlo- 
soc^e,  dettbrlllator,  apparatus  to  treat  eye 
Injuries,  and  an  area  for  minor  surgery  are 
Included  In  the  vast  array  of  equipment 
available  to  treat  patients. 

Equally  vital  is  the  ER  team  on  duty  24 
hours  a  day  and  especially  trained  to  ad- 
minister treatment  In  emergency  situations. 
Backing  up  the  medical  staff  In  the  depart- 
ment are  Registered  Nurses  Joanne  Cerrutl,  • 
Elolse  Anderson,  Norah  Bieniewicz,  Jean  Mea- 
cham,  Barbara  Reeder,  Sandy  Graham,  and 
Joyce  Pettey. 

Orderlies  Dave  Johnson,  Al  Baca,  Kenneth 
Graham,  Thomas  Wamer,  and  Gary  Dickson; 
and  Ward  Clerks  Patricia  Pawloskl,  Linda 
Carter,  Sharon  CoUett,  and  Joann  Schwert- 
scharf. 


THE  FULTON-BROYHILL  BILL: 
NATIONAL  HEALTH  INSURANCE 
THROUGH  THE  "MEDICREDIT  TAX 
INCENTIVE  PLAN" 


HON.  RICHARD  FULTON 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  21,  1970 

Mr,  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, to  say  that  the  Nation  faces  a  crisis 
in  health  care  is  neither  startling  nor 
original. 

We  have  heard  this  assessment  from 
President  Nixon;  from  former  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  Rob- 
ert Finch;  from  various  Members  of 
Congress;  and  from  a  host  of  editorial 
writers,  news  commentators,  academi- 
cians, and  health  professionals. 

There  are,  in  fact,  few  Americans  who 
would  argue  the  point  any  longer. 

Despite  burgeoning  governmental  pro- 
grams; the  tremendous  growth  of  pri- 
vate health  insurance  plans  in  recent 
years;  a  $60  billion  a  year  health  indus- 
try; and  a  $38  billion  outlay  annually  in 
private  expenditures  for  their  own  health 
care,  the  people  of  this  country  are  view- 
ing— with  mounting  concern — the  widen- 
ing gap  between  the  promises  and  the 
realities. 

We  say  that  health  care  is  a  right,  not 
a  privilege. 

But  the  difference  between  a  right 
denied  and  a  privilege  withheld  is  of 
little  moment  to  a  person  who  needs 
health  care  and  either  cannot  get  it 
when  he  needs  it  or  cannot  afford  it  when 
he  finds  it. 

And  so  we  are  far  from  the  point 
where  the  goal  that  all  of  us  share — 
adequate  health  care  for  all  Amer- 
icans— seems  readily  attainable. 

But  the  search  for  solutions  is  on. 

The  problem  is  no  longer  whether  we 
assure  the  right  to  adequate  health  care 
to  those  who  expect  it  and  demand  it. 

The  problem  is  how  we  should  go  about 
it. 

Let  us  be  thankful  that  there  Is  no 
shortage  of  ideas  on  that  score.  Already 
we  have  a  double  handful  of  proposed 
solutions  and  the  likelihood  of  a  dozen 
more  being  introduced  in  the  months 
ahead. 
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And  whether  we  are  talking  about  the 
Rockefeller  approach,  the  AFL-CIO  ap- 
proach, the  Kennedy  approach,  or  the 
approach  taken  by  the  Committee  of  100. 
all  of  them  advocate  sweeping  changes 
in  our  health  care  system. 

For  all  propose,  in  one  form  or  an- 
other, a  national  health  insurance  plan. 

These  plans  deserve  the  most  careful 
scrutiny,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  will  the  al- 
ternatives they  are  certain  to  generate. 
For  no  thornier  problem  confronts  us  on 
the  domestic  scene,  none  cries  out  for  a 
workable  solution  with  more  urgency, 
none  poses  a  greater  need  for  hard,  orig- 
inal thinking. 

As  Victor  Hugo  once  wrote: 

Greater  than  the  thread  of  mighty  armies 
is  an  Idea  whose  time  has  come. 

The  idea  of  national  health  insurance 
is  an  idea  whose  time  has  come.  The 
question  is  no  longer  whether  or  not  we 
need  a  national  insurance  plan.  The 
question  is  what  plan?  And  when  can 
we  develop  one  that  works? 

Early  in  this  session — to  be  precise, 
in  January  a  year  ago — I  introduced  a 
bill  which  seemed  to  me  to  have  con- 
siderable merit. 

It  stemmed  from  an  American  Medical 
Association  concept  and  was  drafted 
after  extensive  discussions  with  AMA 
spokesmen. 

Essentially,  my  bill  took  a  split-level 
approach  to  the  problem. 

The  first  part  was  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  those  presently  covered  un- 
der the  title  19  medicaid  program.  Under 
the  plan,  each  low-income  person  or 
family  would  receive  a  certificate  for  the 
purchase  of  a  qualified  and  comprehen- 
sive health  insurance  plan. 

This  protection  would  be  made  avail- 
able to  those  unable  to  pay  for  health 
care  without  cost  or  contribution  to 
themselves,  since  the  cost  of  the  program 
would  be  borne  entirely  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

At  the  second  level,  tax  credits  would 
be  granted  on  the  basis  of  the  individual's 
gross  income  for  the  purchase  of  qualified 
health  benefits  coverage.  These  credits 
would  be  based  on  a  sliding  scale  of 
gross  income  and  would  be  larger  or 
smaller  according  to  need. 

Since  the  introduction  of  that  bill,  a 
great  deal  has  happened,  Mr.  Speaker. 

We  have  held  continuous  hearings  on 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  from 
October  last  year  until  May  of  this  year. 

We  have  listened  to  hundreds  of 
witnesses,  heard  dozens  of  ideas,  and  ex- 
changed uncounted  hours  of  dialogue. 

Not  surprisingly,  ray  own  thinking  has 
been  modified  and  rechanneled  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  experience. 

If  it  is  possible  to  identify  a  common 
concern,  shared  it  seems  to  me  by  most, 
if  not  all  of  my  colleagues  on  the  com- 
mittee, that  concern  Is  how  we  are  going 
to  control  the  costs  of  these  programs. 

Medicare  and  medicaid,  for  example, 
are  beset  by  soaring  costs.  And  they  are 
limited  programs. 

How,  then,  are  we  to  control  the  costs 
of  an  across-the-board  national  health 
insurance  plan  without  bankrupting  the 
Nation  or  wasting  billions  of  tax  dollars? 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  introducing  today 
another  national  health  insurance  bill 
which  represents,  in  my  view,  a  vast  im- 
provement over  its  predecessor  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  it  encompasses  a  built-in 
mechanism  for  cost  control. 

I  am  being  joined  in  this  by  my  com- 
mittee colleague,  Representative  Joel  T, 
Broyhill  of  Virginia. 

Let  me  outline  the  measure  for  you 
briefly. 

"Medicredit."  as  the  AMA  has  chris- 
tened it,  recognizes  that  our  population 
falls  roughly  into  thiee  categories. 

In  the  first  are  those  who  are  unable 
to  pay  the  cost  of  adequate  health  care 
for  themselves  or  their  families. 

In  the  second  are  those  who  can  pay  a 
portion  of  this  cost — small  or  large,  but 
depending  upon  their  respective  abilities. 

The  third  category  consists  of  those 
with  a  reasonably  full  ability  to  pay. 

For  those  unable  to  afford  health  in- 
surance, the  Federal  Government  would 
buy  basic  comprehensive  health  coverage 
by  providing  the  individual,  or  head  of 
the  family,  with  a  certificate  that  could 
be  used  to  buy  hospital  and  physicians' 
services. 

Similar  certificates  would  be  provided 
for  those  with  a  law  tax  liability — say, 
$300  or  less. 

Those  with  a  tax  liability  above  that 
amount  would  be  given  income  tax 
credits  upon  their  establishment  of  ex- 
penditures for  qualified  health  care  plana. 
The  amount  of  the  credit  would  vary 
with  tax  liability.  For  example,  a  tax- 
payer with  a  $500  tax  liability  would  re- 
ceive 70  percent  of  the  annual  premium 
cost  as  a  credit  against  the  taxes  he 
owed.  A  family  with  a  $1,200  tax  liability 
would  receive  20  percent  against  its  tax 
liabUity. 

Let  me  stress  that  this  bill  is  bsised  on 
net  taxable  income  rather  than  gross  in- 
come, as  provided  in  my  original  bill. 
This  seems  to  me  an  improvement,  in  that 
net  taxable  income  screens  out  inequities 
in  tax  liability — thereby  reflecting  more 
fairly  a  taxpayer's  ability  to  pay — and 
for  that  reason  furnishes  a  better  yard- 
stick of  need  than  gross  income. 

In  order  to  receive  his  tax  credit,  the 
taxpayer  would  need  to  show  that  he  has 
purchased  a  qualified  insurance  or  pre- 
payment plan. 

A  qualified  plan  would  be  one  where 
both  the  benefit  package  and  the  carrier 
or  group  had  been  approved  by  the  ap- 
propriate State  agency,  which  would  fol- 
low established  guidelines  in  developing 
this  qualifying  program. 

A  Health  Insurance  Advisory  Board, 
to  be  chaired  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  to  include 
the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 
and  public  members,  would  provide  the 
guidelines  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram; plan  and  develop  programs  for 
maintainliog  the  quality  of  medical  care; 
oversee  the  financial  aspects  of  the  pro- 
gram; and  concern  itself  with  the  effec- 
tive use  of  available  health  manpower 
and  facilities.  The  Health  Insurance  Ad- 
visory Board  would  report  annually  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress. 

As  basic  benefits  under  any  qualified 
plan,  medicredit  requires  60  days  of  In- 
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patient  hospital  services,  including  ma- 
ternity services;  all  emergency  and  out- 
patient service  provided  in  the  hospital; 
and  all  medical  services  provided  by  an 
MX),  or  a  doctor  of  osteopathy,  whether 
performed  in  the  hospital,  home,  office, 
or  elsewhere.  Supplemental  benefits 
could  also  be  provided  under  the  plan 
and  paid  for  either  with  tax  credits  or, 
in  the  case  of  those  unable  to  pay,  with 
certificates. 

This  approach  does  away  with  the 
need  for  medicaid,  Mr.  Speaker.  Under 
title  19,  we  have  been  saying — even  to 
the  self-su£Qcient  who  can  clothe,  house, 
and  feed  themselves — "spend  yourselves 
to  the  point  of  indigency,  and  then  we 
will  move  in  to  help." 

Medicredlt  reverses  that  thinking.  It 
says,  in  effect,  "the  Federal  Government 
will  see  that  you  get  insurance  protec- 
tion against  the  cost  of  illness  so  that 
you  will  not  be  reduced  to  indigency." 

An  advantage  to  the  plan  is  that  it 
takes  into  account  the  varying  costs  of 
health  care  from  region  to  region  by 
dealing  with  commercial  insurance  com- 
panies. Blue  Cross,  Blue  Shield,  or  any 
prepaid  group  plan  operating  in  any  part 
of  the  country,  on  the  basis  of  an  ac- 
ceptable program  reflecting  regional 
costs. 

Before  going  into  the  third  element 
of  this  legislation,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
express  my  conviction  that  the  use  of 
the  insurance  mechanism  is  essential  to 
any  successful  program  of  national 
health  insurance.  Without  Blue  Shield, 
Blue  Cross,  and  the  commercial  carriers 
under  contract  to  the  Social  Security 
Administration,  medicare  would  have 
been  an  administrative  nightmare.  In 
fact  it  becomes  Increasingly  clear  that 
the  private  sector  should  be  involved  even 
further  in  the  medicare  program,  as 
should  any  other  program  that  seeks  to 
deliver  adequate  health  care  at  a  price 
Americans  can  afford. 

To  summarize,  then,  the  bill  does  away 
with  the  need  for  medicaid  and  places  all 
those  presently  covered  by  medicaid  in 
the  mainstream  of  health  care. 

For  the  higher  income  individuals  and 
families,  the  bill  offers  realistic  incen- 
tives to  purchase  comprehensive  health 
care  coverage  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

The  bill  utilizes  to  the  fullest  extent 
the  private  carriers  and  plans  and  allows 
the  competition  of  the  marketplace  to 
operate  in  maintaining  cost  control  and 
Insuring  quality  of  care. 

Medicare  would  be  unaffected  by  this 
bill's  passage,  for  only  those  under  65 
years  of  age  would  be  covered  by  medi- 
credlt. 

Briefly,  now,  a  word  on  costs  and  cost 
controls. 

As  wealthy  as  this  country  is,  there 
are  limits  to  what  we  can  undertake. 

An  across-the-board  national  health 
insurance  plan,  operated  regardless  of 
need,  will  carry  a  price  tag  of  sobering 
^ze.  And  no  such  plan  I  have  yet  seen 
includes — at  least  to  my  satisfaction — a 
mechanism  which  promises  effective  cost 
control  of  the  taxpayers'  money. 

This  brings  us  to  an  essential  element 
of  medicredlt — Its  provision  of  peer  re- 
view. 
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This  bUl  calls  for  a  constant  and  unre- 
mitting policing  mechanism. 

The  appropriate  medical  societies 
would  be  charged  with  establishing  a 
peer  review  mechanism  that  would, 
among  other  things,  review  individual 
charges  and  services,  wherever  per- 
formed ;  review  hospital  and  skilled  nurs' 
ing  home  admissions;  review  the  length 
of  stays  in  hospitals  and  skilled  nursing 
homes;  and  review  the  need  for  profes- 
sional services  provided  in  the  institu- 
tion. 

The  process  of  ongoing  review  csin  have 
nothing  but  a  salutary  effect  on  the  pro- 
viders of  services,  thereby  cutting  down 
on  the  occasional  or  unintentional  abuses 
that  would  otherwise  occur. 

Patterns  of  abuse  would  be  detected, 
and  the  abusers  either  suspended  from  or 
excluded  from  the  program.  Exclusion 
could  follow  action  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  peer  review  com- 
mittee. 

In  the  case  of  fraud,  or  other  clear  in- 
tentional misconduct,  the  peer  review 
committee  would  be  expected  to  bring 
charges  before  the  appropriate  licensing 
body. 

And  in  the  event  that  a  peer  review 
committee  was  not  establj~hed  by  the 
medical  society  within  a  reasonable  time, 
or  if  established  was  not  functioning,  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, In  consultation  with  the  medical 
society,  would  be  empowered  to  appoint  a 
peer  review  committee  that  would  func- 
tion. 

I  am  frank  to  admit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
I  am  chary  at  this  point  of  offering  cost 
flgtires  on  medicredlt  or  any  other  of  the 
plans  now  under  discussion.  We  have  seen 
the  cost  estimates  of  medicare  and  med- 
icaid, for  Instance,  drastically  underesti- 
mated in  the  past. 

I  will  say  this,  however : 

Medicredlt  will  cost  a  third  as  much, 
or  a  half  as  much,  as  some  of  the  alterna- 
tives we  have  heard  proposed.  And  its 
total  net  cost  will  reflect  tax  savings  to 
the  Federal  and  State  Governments  of 
the  money  spent  on  medicaid — about  $5 
billion  a  year  presently,  about  $7  billion 
in  projected  increases. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  requesting  that  this 
measure  be  laid  on  the  table  for  10  days 
in  order  to  allow  others  to  study  It  and,  if 
they  see  fit.  Join  Representative  Broy- 
HiLL  and  me  as  sponsors. 

Let  me  now  simimarize  briefly  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  I  introduce — the 
"Health  Insurance  Assistance  Act  of 
1970": 

Health  Insurance  Assistance  Act  of  1970 — 
Summary  of  Proposed  Legislation 
It  Is  proposed  to  Incorporate  In  a  single 
bill  programs  f or :  ( 1 )  the  financing  of  health 
care  for  low  Income  persons;  (2)  cash  Incen- 
tives through  tax  credits  for  the  acquisition 
of  comprehensive  health  Insurance  cover- 
age; and  (3)  a  structured  statewide  system 
for  peer  review  of  utilization,  charges  and 
quality  of  services  The  first  two  are  incorpo- 
rated under  Title  I,  the  last  under  Title  II. 


title   n- 


-FEDERAL     FINANCING     OF     VOLUNTARY 
HEALTH    INSURANCE 


As  to  what  the  first  two  parts  of  the  pro- 
posal, the  federal  government  would  assist 
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in  the  financing  of  medical  and  hospital  care 
for  Individuals  and  their  dependents  through 
participation  in  the  coat  of  insurance  poli- 
cies of  their  choice — 100%  premium  payment 
for  the  low-Income  groups,  and  graduated 
participation  In  the  payment  of  premiums  for 
other  persons,  based  on  their  federal  Income 
tax  UablUty. 

Entitlement  to  benefits  would  be  deter- 
mined with  reference  to  federal  Income  tax 
liability  of  an  Individual  in  a  partlciilar  year 
(base  year).  A  health  care  insurance  policy 
would  run  for  a  12-month  period  beginning 
in  the  calendar  year  following  (benefit  yearj. 

PART     A — HEALTH     CABX     PROVISION     FOB     LOW- 
INCOME   GROUPS 

Certificates  for  health  insurance 
An  Individual  having  a  tax  liability  of  $300 
or  less  In  a  base  year  would  be  entitled  to  a 
certificate  acceptable  by  carriers  for  health 
care  insurance  for  himself  and  his  depend- 
ents. Insurance  purchased  with  such  a  full- 
pay  certificate  would  require  no  beneficiary 
participation  In  health  care  charges. 

The  carrier,  as  defined  In  the  bill,  would 
present  the  certificate  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment for  redemption. 

PART  B — INCENTIVES  FOR  PURCHASE  OF   HEALTH 
INSURANCE 

Election  of  tax  credit  or  insurance  certificate 
Federal  contribution  to  insurance  pur- 
chased by  Individuals  under  this  part  of  the 
program  would  be  scaled  in  favor  of  low- 
income  taxpayers — from  98%  If  the  taxpay- 
er's base  year  Income  tax  is  between  $301 
aad  $325,  to  10%  when  his  tax  liability  ex- 
ceeds $1,300.  A  table  of  allowable  percent- 
ages for  related  tax  llabUltles  is  Included  in 
the  bill. 

As  an  example:  If  In  1970  a  family  of 
four  has  $6,500  of  Income,  cmd  uses  the 
standard  tax  deduction  Its  tax  liability  will 
be  $493.  The  family  would  receive  a  tax 
credit  of  73%  of  the  premium  cost.  If  his 
premium  for  a  qualified  health  insurance 
plan  or  policy  is  $600,  the  taxpayer  could 
reduce  his  Income  tax  liability  from  $493 
to  $55  ($493  less  $438).  The  same  famUy 
with  an  Income  of  $10,500  would  receive  a 
20%  tax  credit  and  reduce  the  tax  liability 
by  $120  (assuming  the  same  $600  premium 
cost). 

A  policy  purchased  under  this  program  will 
contain  deductibles:  $50  per  hospital  stay, 
and  20%  coinsurance  on  the  first  $500  of 
medical  services. 

Qualification  of  participating  carriers 
To  participate  In  the  plan  any  carrier 
would  have  to  qualify  under  state  law,  pro- 
vide c^taln  basic  coverage,  make  coverage 
available  without  preexisting  health  condi- 
tions, and  guarantee  annual  renewal.  An  as- 
signed risk  insurance  pool  among  carriers 
would  be  utilized  as  appropriate. 

Health  insurance  coverage 
Basic  benefits  In  a  12-month  policy  period 
would  Include  60  days  of  Inpatient  hospital 
care.  To  encourage  utilization  of  less  ex- 
pensive facilities,  two  days  In  an  extended 
care  facility  would  count  as  one  day  of  the 
60  days  allowed.  Other  basic  benefits  would 
Include  emergency  and  outpatient  services, 
and  all  medical  services  provided  by  a  doctor 
of  medicine  or  osteopathy.  These  are  mini- 
mal requisites  to  any  qualified  insurance  pol- 
icy under  the  program. 

A  supplemental  coverage  could  provide.  In 
addition,  one  or  more  of  the  following:  pre- 
scription drugs  not  otherwise  covered,  addi- 
tional days  of  Inpatient  and  extended  oare 
services,  blood  in  excess  of  three  pints,  per- 
sonal health  services  when  furnished  or  on 
written  direction  of  a  physician,  diagnostic 
and  therapeutic  services,  and  catastrophic 
coverage  of  all  hospital  and  medical  costs, 
up  to  $25,000,  after  the  first  $300  of  Incurred 
expenses  borne  by  the  beneficiary. 
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Health  Insurance  Advisory  Board 
A  health  insurance  advisory  board  of  eleven 
members,  including  the  Secretary  of  HEW 
and  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 
and  other  persons  qualified  by  virtue  of  ed- 
ucation, training,  or  experience,  would  be 
appointed  by  the  President  with  Senate  con- 
sent. The  Board  wbuld  establish  minimum 
qualifications  for  carriers,  and  in  consulta- 
tion with  carriers,  providers  and  consumers' 
would  develop  programs  designed  to  main- 
tain the  quality  of  health  care  and  the  effec- 
tive utilization  of  available  financial  re- 
sources, health  manpower  and  facilities.  It 
would  report  annually  to  the  President  and 
Congress. 

PART    n PEER     REVIEW  (PRO) 

Peer  review  would  be  employed  as  a  sys- 
tem of  review  of  utilization,  charges  and 
quality  of  services.  As  proposed  in  the  bill, 
the  Secretary  of  HBW  would  enter  into  agree- 
ments with  State  Medical  Societies  for  the 
establishment  by  the  societies  of  peer  review 
organizations. 

In  establishing  administration  within  a 
state,  the  State  Medical  Society  would  ap- 
point a  five -member  Commission  and  a  nine- 
member  Advisory  Council.  The  Coimnlsslon 
would  then  divide  the  state  Into  administra- 
tive areas,  and  appoint  a  three-member  Local 
Review  Panel  and  a  five-member  Local  Ad- 
visory Council  for  each  such  area.  All  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  and  of  the  Panels 
would  be  doctors  of  medicine  or  osteopathy. 
The  Advisory  Council  would  have  consumer, 
provider,  and  carrier  representation.  If  the 
State  Medical  Society  would  not  or  could 
not  establish  a  peer  review  organization,  the 
Secretary  would  create  the  Commission  and 
carry  out  the  peer  review  organization  pro- 
visions within  the  terms  of  the  act. 

Hearing  and  review 

Each  Panel  would  consider  and  review  in- 
formation supplied  by  individuals.  Institu- 
tions, hospitals,  government  agencies,  and 
carriers.  Random  selection  would  also  be  em- 
ployed for  peer  review. 

When  the  facts  as  alleged  so  warrant,  the 
Panel  would  have  authority  to  order  a  hearing 
of  a  provider,  and  the  provider  would  have 
the  right  to  counsel.  If  the  provider  Is  a 
member  of  a  specialty  or  allied  health  service, 
a  person  representing  such  service  would  be 
required  to  sit  with  the  Panel  in  an  advisory 
and  consultative  capacity.  On  the  basis  of 
its  determinations  on  the  hearing,  the  Panel 
could  recommend,  but  not  impose,  disci- 
plinary action. 

Any  recommendation  for  disciplinary  ac- 
tion would  be  reviewed  by  the  Commission, 
which  could  accept,  reject  or  modify  It.  If 
the  Commission  finds  that  disciplinary  ac- 
tion is  warranted,  It  will  make  such  recom- 
mendation to  the  Secretary. 

Disciplinary  action 

The  Secretary  will  review  and  act  upon  a 
Commission's  recommendation  for  disci- 
plinary action  and  may  Impose  a  penalty  no 
greater  than  that  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mission, providing,  however,  that  In  the  case 
of  a  first-time  penalty,  the  provider  may  be 
suspended  from  participation  in  the  program 
for  a  period  no  longer  than  one  year.  Con- 
tinued violations  giving  rise  to  a  subsequent 
hearing  and  recommendation  for  disciplinary 
action  would  be  punishable  by  longer  sus- 
pension or  complete  exclusion  by  the  Secre- 
tary from  participation  in  the  programs. 
Upon  showing  of  course,  however,  the  Sec- 
retary could  reinstate  a  provider  or  reduce 
the  period  of  exclusion. 

The  provider  would  have  a  right  to  Judi- 
cial review  of  a  determination  of  suspension 
or  exclusion. 

Evidence  in  other  proceedings 

Evidence  and  information  adduced  under 
PRO  and  determinations  made  with  respect 
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thereto  would  not  be  admissible  In  any  other 
action,  civil  or  criminal. 

Notice  to  patients 

An  individual  under  suspension  or  exclu- 
sion would  be  required  to  take  steps  to  ad- 
vise his  patients  that  medicare  (or  other  fed- 
eral health  program)  will  not  pay  or  reim- 
burse for  his  services  during  the  period  of  his 
InellglblUty. 

Protective  action  and  communication 

Action  of  a  Commission  or  Panel  mem- 
ber, or  the  supplying  of  information  in  carry- 
ing out  the  purpose  of  the  PRO  program, 
would  not  be  a  basis  for  legal  liability. 
Reimbursement  of  expenses:  termination  of 
agreement 

Expenses  of  PRO  would  be  reimbursed  by 
the  federal  government.  An  agreement  to  es- 
tablish and  operate  a  PRO  would  be  termi- 
nable by  the  Secretary  If  the  State  Medical 
Society  faUed  to  discbarge  Its  obligations 
and  responsibilities  thereunder;  or  by  the 
Medical  Society  by  giving  reasonable  notice. 


WHAT'S  GOOD  FOR  BUSINESS  IS 
GOOD  FOR  AMERICA 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Tuesday,  July  21,  1970 

Mr.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  who  was 
it  a  few  years  ago  that  made  the  state- 
ment, "What's  good  for  General  Motors 
Is  gxx)d  for  the  country"? 

He  was  a  GM  executive  and  proud  of 
his  company.  But  even  more  he  realized 
that  for  America  to  prosper,  it  is  essen- 
tial to  have  healthy,  dynamic  business. 
Factories  must  be  booming  to  keep  folks 
busy  on  full-time  jobs. 

My  fri«id  George  Helt  in  Houston 
sent  me  a  copy  of  a  speech  made  by 
Mr.  Geneen  of  ITT.  I  read  and  reread 
the  message  last  Saturday  afternoon  as 
I  was  working  in  my  ofBce.  Mr.  Geneen 
asks  a  good  question,  "Who  speaks  for 
business?" 

We  have  a  good  man  in  Secretary 
Stans  of  the  Commerce  Department. 
Yet  we  never  have  him  present  testi- 
mony or  recommendations  to  the  Labor 
Committee.  I  have  heard  many  oflQcials 
from  the  Labor  Department  come  before 
the  House  Labor  Committee  and  explain 
a  bill's  effect  on  labor.  But  what  effect 
the  bill  would  have  on  business  is  not 
presented  by  a  Government  official. 

It  seems  like  a  sound  proposal  to  have 
Secretary  Stans  outline  some  points. 
How  will  the  new  rules  affect  production 
costs?  Will  it  have  any  inflationary  re- 
actions? Does  it  help  us  in  sales  in  the 
world  competitive  market?  Are  all  Gov- 
ernment regulations  and  redtape  neces- 
sary? 

In  Congress  a  major  target  for  criti- 
cism is  business.  The  favorite  internal 
enemy  today  Is  bankers.  We  want  to 
know,j|hy  bankers  charge  high  rates  of 
Interest  We  never  explain  that  exces- 
sive Gfcvemment  spending  Is  a  major 
caused  We  never  say  that  the  Govern- 
ment spends  and  spends  and  the  prlvatfe 
sector  has  only  the  residual  balance.  We 
do  not  mention  that  the  United  States 
with  the  best  credit  has  climbed  to  a 
rate  of  8  percent  so  Industry  has  to  pay 
more. 
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Bankers  built  my  hometown.  Men 
borrowed  money,  built  business,  worked 
hard,  repaid  the  loan.  Bank  loans  are 
essential  and  good  bankers  Btre  a  com- 
munity's best  assets. 

Read  the  headlines.  Who  did  we  blast 
today?  Are  we  after  the  oil  companies? 
How  many  committees  are  working  over 
the  automobile  manufacturers?  How 
can  the  railroads  operate  their  unprof- 
itable passenger  business? 

Congress  does  give  business  some  spe- 
cial attention.  As  a  Christmas  present 
last  year,  we  gave  American  business  a 
most  repressive,  negative  tax  burden  bill 
to  carry  on  their  sore  backs.  So,  is  it  a 
wonder  that  this  spring  there  is  talk 
of  possible  recession,  narrow  operating 
margins,  tight  money,  and  employmwit 
layoffs? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  quote 
some  excerpts  from  the  sound  address 
made  back  in  January  before  the  confer- 
ence board  at  the  Waldorf  in  New  York 
City  by  the  president  of  International 
Telephone  and  Telegraph,  Mr.  Harold 
S.  Geneen: 

Today  we  are  already  Into  a  new  decade, 
but  an  adjective  to  be  applied  to  the  1970's 
has  yet  to  be  coined.  The  "Insatiable  Seven- 
ties" might  be  appropriate.  The  U.S.  popula- 
tion now  has  an  unparalleled  desire  for  a 
higher  standard  of  living,  more  convenlencee, 
better  accommodations,  more  luxuries  and 
more  leisure,  and  this  will  have  profound 
effects  on  the  changes  businessmen  will  have 
to  manage. 

This  Insatiable  demand  results  In  Increased 
pressures  on  government,  both  Federal  and 
state,  and  on  the  American  bxisinessman.  It 
results  In  such  things  as  rising  Interest  rates 
and  a  tightened  money  supply,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  proposals  for  a  guaranteed  annual 
wage  and  Increased  Social  Security  benefits 
on  the  other. 

These  pressures  sometimes  produce  highly 
charged  and  biased  emotions,  and  with  few 
exceptions  this  certainly  has  been  true  in  our 
Federal  government  recently.  We  have  wit- 
nessed tlireats  of  wage-price  controls,  accu- 
sations of  economic  concentration,  unfair 
competition,  reciprocity — real  or  Imagined — 
and  reprisal];  against  price  rises  In  basic  in- 
dustries. One  glaring  exception  is  the  curious 
silence  when  labor  demands,  and  often  gets, 
contract  settlements  far  above  any  Increase 
in  productivity. 

Thoe*  iD  our  society  who  just  want  "more" 
very  seldom,  U  ever,  realize  that  increased 
productivity  is  the  only  method  of  balancing 
the  books  for  getting  more  of  anything.  With 
this  in  mind,  we  must — at  the  very  outset 
of  the  Insatiable  Seventies — look  at  what  is 
really  happening  before,  perhape,  it  is  too 
late. 

One  must  step  apart  from  our  domestic 
economy  and  look  at  our  position  in  the 
competitive  environment  of  world  competi- 
tion; that  Is,  competition  against  other  na- 
tions and  other  people;  competition  which  is 
not  fostered,  blinded  or  protected  by  our  own 
government's  internal  beliefs  or  restrictions. 

There  is  a  serious  lesson  to  be  learned  from 
such  a  review — a  lesson  that  is  particularly 
pertinent  at  the  outset  of  the  70 's  because 
It  Implies  changes  that  we  have  not  con- 
templated. That  lesson,  harsh  as  It  may 
sound,  Is  that  the  United  States  is  no  longer 
and  has  not  for  some  time  been  winning  the 
war  of  economic  competition  In  the  "arm's 
length"  arena  of  world  competition. 

In  Euroi>e,  the  last  few  years  have  seen 
the  gorwth  of  a  common  market  and  an 
EFTA  market  Involving  some  300  million 
people,  which  Is  at  least  50%  larger  than 
our  own  Internal  market.  Not  only  have 
trade    and    custom    barriers    within    this 
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market  been  eliminated,  but  advanced  tech- 
nology and  mass  marketing  to  match  the 
market's  size  have  come  Into  being. 

All  of  this  haa  happened  at  the  same  time 
that-  improving  productivity  in  these  areas 
haa  to  a  large  degree  maintained  Ita  pace 
with  ever  Increasing  labor  rates.  In  Japan, 
for  example,  labor  rates  have  moved  up  ex- 
plosively In  the  last  8  to  10  years,  rlalng  at 
10%  a  year  or  more,  but  productivity  In 
Japan  haa  been  Improving  at  roughly  the 
same  proportionate  rate.  Thus,  from  1960 
through  1967,  nominal  wages  In  Japan  were 
up  over  200%,  and  labor  productivity  waa  up 
just  under  200%.  The  result  is  that  labor 
coat  per  unit  of  output  in  Japan  has  been 
roughly  constant,  and  so  have  Japan's  export 
prices. 

The  situation  In  West  Germany  has  more 
or  less  paralleled  the  Japanese  story.  Wage 
Increases  there  have  not  been  as  rapid,  al- 
though they  have  been  high,  but  the  Impor- 
tant point  Is  that  German  wage  increases 
have  also  been  approximately  matched  by 
productivity  gains.  As  a  result,  labor  cost; 
per  unit  of  output  In  the  German  economy 
has  risen  only  very  slightly — at  an  annual 
average  rate  for  all  Industry  of  0.8%  for  the 
years  between  1965  and  1968.  So  Germany's 
export  prices  have  also  been  correspondingly 
stable. 

THE    U.S.    LOSS    OF    COMPETrTIVE    ADVANTAGE 

Unfortunately,  the  United  States  cannot 
point  to  a  similar  record.  We  did  reasonably 
well  In  the  first  half  of  the  Sixties  with 
regard  to  the  relationship  between  labor  cost 
increaaes  and  productivity  gains,  but  since 
1965  wage  increases  In  the  United  States 
economy  have  been  higher  than  productivity 
Improvement  by  an  increasing — and  now 
alarming — amount.  As  things  stand  today, 
labor  cost  per  unit  of  output  in  manufac- 
turing (where  we  should  have  the 'best  per- 
formance) Is  rising  by  at  least  5%  a  year  and 
p>erhape  more.  As  a  result,  U.S.  export  prices 
have  risen  neariy  15%  since  1962,  as  a  broad 
average. 

In  fact,  the  United  States  Is  way  down  the 
scale  on  unit  cost  performance  due  to  a  high 
absolute  dollar  Increase  in  labor  cost  per 
hour  and  a  very  low  accompanying  relative 
productivity.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
published  figures  In  October  showing  the 
Increase  in  productivity  for  the  first  9  months 
of  1969  to  be  the  lowest  In  any  period  since 
1956.  World  market  competition  as  a  result 
haa  been  going  Increasingly  to  more  competi- 
tive economies;  the  share  of  the  market 
traditionally  belonging  to  U.S.  enterprise  Is 
shrinking. 

Nor  Is  this  competition  limited  to  areas 
outside  the  United  States.  Increasingly  we 
have  seen  the  Import,  for  example,  not  only 
of  Japanese  radios  and  TV  sets,  but  now  In- 
creasingly larger  ticket  items  such  as  auto- 
mobiles. Moreover,  these  products  are  pro- 
duced at  labor  rates  In  many  cases  approxi- 
mately one-quarter  to  one-half  those  of  our 
Detroit  workers,  and  with  productivity  ef- 
fectively balancing  their  Increases  In  labor 
costs  throughout  this  period. 

GOVERNMENT     STTPPORT    rOS     BUSINESS 
DECISIONS 

Under  the  circumstances,  faced  with  these 
alternatives,  one  would  expect  that  govern- 
ment and  labor  would  be  supporting  the 
American  businessman  both  morally  and  In 
substance.  Perhaps,  indeed,  there  Is  a  lesson 
to  be  learned  from  Japan  and  Germany.  If 
there  Is,  It  Is  surely  the  fact  that  their  gov- 
ernments work  very  closely  with  their  busi- 
nessmen, supporting  them  in  both  risk  and 
entrepreneurial  ventures  abroad,  and  In  such 
innovative  changes  In  form.  size,  and  methods 
of  business  as  they  need  at  home  to  com- 
pete In  world  markets. 

This  philosophy  of  support  by  government 
coincides  with  sound  management  principles. 
Oovernment  noninterference  has  a  parallel 
In  the  way  that  well-run  corporate  headquar- 
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ters  give  relative  autonomy  to  the  line  divi- 
sions, which  have  to  "carry  the  ball"  and  per- 
form, to  make  their  own  decisions. 

Here  In  America,  however,  while  the  de- 
mands of  a  growing  and  afiSuent  society  In-. 
crease,  and  business  is  further  restricted  ana 
regulated,  the  real  problem.  In  my  view,  is 
the  lack  of  dialogue  between  business  and 
Its  critics.  There  Is  in  many  quarters,  I  be- 
lieve, a  complete  lack  of  understanding  of 
the  pivotal  position  that  the  businessman 
must  play  In  our  future,  as  we  move  from 
our  former  position  of  unchallenged  eco- 
nomic SLScendency  Into  the  highly  competi- 
tive world  environment  of  the  Seventies.  So 
the  future  of  the  American  standard  of  living 
must  rest  largely  on  how  successful  all  busi- 
nessmen are  In  meeting  the  critical  problem 
of  unbalanced  demand  and  productivity. 

Leadership.  Intelligence  and  an  under- 
standing of  the  Importance  of  the  success  of 
business'  vital  role  In  our  future  should  be 
coming  from  our  government.  But  the  fact 
that  government  often  does  not  lead  the 
electorate  with  understanding  of  business  is 
not  necessarily  strange  In  our  democratic 
process.  Voters  vote  for  people.  They  do  not 
vote  for  corporations.  And.  of  course,  neither 
do  corporations  vote,  nor  do  they  have  the 
Influence  ascribed  to  them. 

MOTIVATING    EXECUTIVE    PERFORMANCE 

We  think  of  America  as  a  nation  of  entre- 
preneurs; the  phrase  "Yankee  trader"  is  a 
symbol  of  an  enterprising  spirit  of  our  peo- 
ple. Enterprise  and  merit  were  once  the  only 
limits  to  personal  fortune.  This  "free  enter- 
prise" system  made  America  great  and  power- 
ful. As  the  world  changed,  the  corporate  sys- 
tem evolved,  providing  a  means  of  amassing 
streng|b  through  a  diversity  of  risks  and  se- 
curity. 

But  mounting  inheritance  and  Income 
taxes  weakened  the  entrepreneurial  zing,  and 
Congress  was  led  to  provide  "professional 
management"  with  the  incentive  of  actual 
ownership  through  the  stock  option  plan. 
Today,  in  meeting  increased  world  competi- 
tion, we  need  this  Incentive  more  than  ever, 
but  we  find  Instead  a  new  tax  bill  that  will 
penalize  the  profits  of  stock  options;  It  wUl 
be  far  more  rewarding  to  become  a  salaried 
worker  than  to  Identify  with  risk  and  per- 
formance In  the  futiire.  Under  such  phi- 
losophy, we  may  well  become  a  nation  of  ex- 
pectant pensioners.  The  U.S.  has  dulled  Its 
competitive  edge,  and  I  am  not  sure  It  was 
even  Intended — but  again,  there  was  no  dia- 
logue. 

I  am  not  referring  to  any  particular  ad- 
ministration, nor  to  any  political  party.  This 
tax  revision  Is  only  one  example.  What  I 
suggest  is  that  a  critical  breakdown  has  de- 
veloped in  the  meaningful  relationship  and 
dialogue  between  government  and  business. 
So  perhaps  It  would  be  well  to  ask  the  ques- 
tion: who  in  government  does  speak  for 
business? 

A    BUSINESS    SPOKESMAN   IN    GOVERNMENT? 

We  have  a  Department  of  Labor  which  Is 
readily  identified  and  prominent  In  the  sup- 
port of  labor.  We  have  blossoming  varieties 
of  consumer  representatives — including  a 
new  branch  of  the  Department  of  Justice — 
which  act  In  the  Interests  of  consumers.  We 
have  many  bureaus,  probes,  hearings,  com- 
missions and  others  that  act  unabashedly 
for  government.  But.  In  a  period  studded 
with  plans  for  housing,  for  civil  rights,  for 
beautlfication.  for  minimum  wages,  higher 
taxes  and  lots  more,  where  is  there  any  gov- 
ernment program  of  similar  scope  set  up  to 
help  busmess?  This  Is,  when  you  think  about 
it,  a  strange  omission. 

We  do  have  a  Department  of  Commerce 
with  a  very  worthy  Secretary  as  its  head,  but 
It  acts  basically  for  all  of  commerce  and  Its 
many  participants.  Historically  the  Depart- 
ment has  not  represented  business,  nor  In- 
terceded for  it,  with  the  other  branches  of 
the  government   and   Congress.   Historically 
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there  is  even  a  question  as  to  whether  it  has 
been  or  would  be  allowed  to  act  in  such  a 
capacity. 

What  business  needs  is  someone  who  will 
restore  the  balance  in  government  by  acting 
specifically  for  business— creating  a  forum 
and  a  dialogue  for  the  businessman  in  gov- 
ernment— and  being  wholly  supported  in 
this  effort  by  the  government  Itself. 

And  so  I  would  like  to  propose  that  the 
government  recognize  the  importance  of  the 
probelm  by  making  either  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  or  an  equivalent  cabinet  ofllce 
fully  and  solely  responsible  for  and  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  of  business.  This  I  believe, 
could  restore  the  necessary  balance. 

I  make  this  proposal  because  I  think  it  is 
now  necessary  that  a  collective  voice  be  given 
business  in  this  and  future  administrations, 
on  a  level  with  its  peers  in  government  and 
in  the  form  of  a  cabinet-level  department 
that  will  unabashedly  and  openly  speak  for 
business  and  solely  represent  it  in  govern- 
ment. Let  the  dialogue  finally  commence — 
this  is  nothing  less  than  sound  economics 
and  good  management,  and  a  necessary  step 
to  good  planning.  For  we  must  prepare  for 
the  changes  that  will  take  place  in  the  In- 
satiable Seventies  If  they  are  to  be  managed. 
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HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  21,  1970 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Walter  Trohan,  the  distinguished  bureau 
chief  emeritus  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
is  a  close  friend  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and 
is  probably  as  familiar  with  the  oper- 
ations of  the  FBI  as  any  newsman  in 
Washington.  This  is  reflected  in  his  laud- 
able column  of  Wednesday,  July  9,  on 
the  retirement  of  Cartha  D.  DeLoach 
from  the  FBI.  I  believe  that  Mr.  Trohan's 
personal  emphasis  as  well  as  his  objective 
comments  on  the  FBI  structure  is  based 
on  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject 
covered,  and  the  obvious  respect  for  the 
great  accomplishments  of  Mr.  DeLoach: 

(From  the  Chicago  Tribune] 

Washington  Report — F^I's  No.  2  Man  Ends 

Public  Life 

(By  Walter  Trohan) 

Washington,  July  14. — Today  marked  the 
first  day  In  private  life  of  a  good  and  faith- 
ful pub:lc  servant — Cartha  D.  (Dekej  De 
Loach,  the  assistant  to  FBI  Director  J.  E^gar 
Hoover,  and  a  member  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  with  time  out  for  Navy  serv- 
ice during  the  war,  for  28  years. 

No  doubt  he  will  be  a  fish  out  of  water  for 
a  time — but  a  gjldfish,  as  a  top  executive 
with  the  Pepsi-Cola  Co. — because  the  FBI  has 
been  a  way  of  life  for  him  for  so  long.  He 
was  a  son  to  J.  Edgar  and  a  brother  to  every 
good  FBI  man.  and  there  have  been  few  bad 
ones,  largely  malcontents. 

When  Deke  announced  his  Impending  re- 
tirement, which  came  on  his  50th  birthday 
yesterday,  there  was  a  splashing  of  specula- 
tion in  liberal  circles  as  to  what  this  might 
mean  to  the  world's  No.  1  law  enforcement 
agency.  Many  of  the  deep  thinkers  on  the  Left 
agreed  that  this  could  only  mean  that  the  FBI 
was  turning  In  their  direction,  as  tho  Deke 
were  responsible  for  FBI  policy. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  ridiculous, 
but  this  nonsense  was  widely  accepted.  So 
long  as  Director  Hoover  runs  the  FBI — and 
make  no  mistake  about  It,  he  does— the  orga- 
nization will  continue  to  let  nune  but  Amer- 
icans stand  guard  over  our  safety  to  the  best 
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of  Its  ability.  Deke  would  be  the  first  to  say 
this,  but  he  did  not  choose  to  become  em- 
broiled with  men  who  are  forever  lunging 
Into  thought  and  generally  missing. 

The  heavy  thinkers  said  DeLoach  was 
ruling  himself  out  as  a  successor  to  Hoover. 
Yet  there  is  no  reason  why  Mr.  Nixon  or 
any  other  President  could  not  pluck  De  Loach 
from  private  life,  if  he  considered  his  ap- 
pointment as  serving  the  best  Interests  of 
the  country,  and  he  couldn't  be  far  wrong. 

Deke  Is  leaving,  as  he  had  planned,  for  ' 
eight  reasons — his  beautiful  wife  and  their 
seven  children.  Including  an  Air  Force  pilot. 
One  can  hardly  raise  and  educate  seven 
children  on  an  FBI  salary.  So  when  he  be- 
came eligible  for  his  FBI  pension,  after  more 
than  25  years  of  service  and  on  his  50th 
birthday,  he  elected  to  accept  a  post  which 
Donald  Mcintosh  Kendall  had  been  holding 
open  for  him  for  some  five  years. 

This  day  Is  not  entirely  Deke's,  because 
much  of  him  will  always  belong  to  the  FBI 
and  to  Hoover.  He  Is  the  embodiment  of  the 
loyalty,  the  sportsmanship,  the  personal  pres- 
ence and  the  devotion  to  duty  that  mark  the 
FBI  man  generally.  It  Is  true  that  he  had 
some  fine  qualities  In  a  greater  degree  than 
his  fellows,  or  he  would  not  have  gone  so 
far  so  fast  and  enjoyed  the  trust  and  con- 
fidence of  three  Presidents  and  any  number 
of  Supreme  Court  Justices,  members  of  the 
cabinet,  senators,  representatives  and  a  host 
of  lesser  officials. 

For  his  fareweU  salute  at  the  American 
Legion,  where  he  has  been  chairman  of  the 
national  public  relations  committee  since 
1959,  men  came  from  all  walks  of  life,  from 
all  faiths  and  of  all  races.  In  the  Interests  of 
accuracy  It  must  be  noted  there  wasn't  a 
single  Communist  present,  nor  anyone  left 
of  center. 

Deke  Is  gone  but  the  FBI  Is  carrying  on. 
His  post  Is  being  filled  by  William  Cornelius 
SuUlvan,  another  man  of  ability  and  charm. 
And,  if  SuUlvan  should  go.  Hoover  has  ranks 
of  dedicated  and  competent  men  to  choose 
from.  This  Is  the  way  every  good  organization 
should  be  run  but  too  frequently  Isn't.  There 
is  only  one  Indispensable  man  In  the  FBI, 
and  he  is  the  FBI.  But  we  can  be  thankful 
he  is  continuing  to  make  so  many  capable 
heirs. 
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HON.  ORVAL  HANSEN 

OF   IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  21.  1970 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Mr.  Robert  V.  Hansberger  of  Boise, 
Idaho,  is  not  only  one  of  the  great  leaders 
of  business  on  the  world  scene  today  but 
an  equally  effective  exponent  of  the  arts 
and  the  humanities.  It  was  fitting  that 
the  Rotary  Club  of  Salt  Lake  City,  home 
of  the  world-famous  Mormon  Tabernacle 
Choir  and  Utah  Symphony  Orchestra, 
would  ask  Mr.  Hansberger  to  talk  upon 
business  and  the  arts  recently. 

I  include  the  full  text  of  his  talk  in 
the  Congressional  Record  in  the  hope 
that  Members  of  Congress  and  the  gen- 
eral public  will  realize  what  many  busi- 
nessmen, such  as  Mr.  Hansberger,  are 
doing  to  business  and  the  arts: 

"The  Arts  Mean  Business" 
(By    Mr.    Robert    V.    Hansberger,    President, 

Boise  Cascade  Corp.) 
(A  speech   given  before   the   Salt   Lake  Ro- 
tary  Club    on  Tuesday,   May   26,   1970.) 
Madam  and  Gentlemen:  It's  mighty  good 
to  be  back.  I've  always  enjoyed  talking  es- 
pecially to  Rotarlans  because  throughout  the 
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countryside,  in  fact,  throughout  other  coun- 
trysides, I've  found  this  Is  a  group  that 
makes  things  happen. 

Maurice,  I  want  to  thank  you  especially 
for  that  very  warm  and  very  stirring  Intro- 
duction. As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  I  listened 
to  you,  I  decided  It  was  almost  the  best 
one  I've  ever  had.  The  only  one  that  I  could 
think  of  that  might  have  nosed  It  out  a 
bit  was  one  that  took  place  several  years  ago 
In  the  mountains  of  Idaho  when  I  had  the 
privilege  and  honor  of  being  the  commence- 
ment speaker  for  one  of  our  local,  small  high 
schools.  This  was  a  school  In  Grandvlew, 
Idaho.  I  left  Boise  In  my  automobile  for 
what  was  supposed  to  be  about  a  two  hour 
drive.  It  was  a  very  un-Idahollke  day:  It 
was  raining;  and  so  It  took  me  Just  a  little 
bit  longer  than  I  expected:  and  I  got  to 
the  local  gymnaslsum  Just  as  the  ceremony 
was  about  to  begin  only  to  find  that  the 
master  of  ceremonies,  the  man  who  was  sup- 
posed to  Introduce  me.  couldn't  get  to  town 
because  of  the  weather,  and  I  had  to  Intro- 
duce myself.  And,  Maurice,  there  were  things 
said  about  me  that  night  In  public  that 
have  never  been  equalled  either  before  or 
since. 

I'd  like  to  make  a  few  comments  here — 
you're  kind  of  a  quasl-captlve  audience — 
about  the  relationship  between  making  our 
living  and  doing  our  living.  I  think  as  we 
have  managed  to  obtain  a  greater,  ever 
greater  quantify  of  human  life  in  our  coun- 
try, the  time  Is  here — maybe  It's  a  little  more 
than  here — when  many  of  our  people  are 
beginning  to  worry  about  the  quality  of  life. 

Not  very  long  ago,  business,  the  arts  and 
community  problems  were  regarded  as  sepa- 
rate areas  of  concern.  Yet  during  the  recent 
two  years  of  Its  operation,  the  Business  Com- 
mittee for  the  Arts  has  gathered  considerable 
evidence  to  Indicate  that  these  supposedly 
separate  fields  are  being  effectively  merged. 

On  the  national  level,  business  Involve- 
ment with  the  arts  has  been  Increasing 
rapidly.  And  meetings  such  as  this  one  to- 
day— of  businessmen  interested  In  the  arts 
In  the  Salt  Lake  Valley — have  been  held  In 
hundreds  of  communities  throughout  the 
country. 

Yet  the  popular  image  of  the  businessman 
still  too  often  makes  him  out  to  t>e  a  boor 
and  a  philistine.  A  recent  cartoon,  for  ex- 
ample, shows  one  of  our  mighty  captains  of 
industry  barging  Into  a  sedate  gallery  and 
bellowing  out,  "All  right,  let's  see  some  of 
that  art  that's  been  beating  the  hell  out  of 
the  Dow  Jones  Averages."  Now,  as  a  lot  of 
you  who  followed  the  market  the  last  few 
weeks  would  agree,  that  doesn't  take  very 
much  doing  today.  Unfortunately,  there  is  a 
little  too  much  truth  in  that  image.  For 
example,  it  Is  now  possible  for  those  with  no 
Interest  In  art  whatsoever  to  speculate  in 
programs  devoted  exclusively  to  the  timely 
trading  of  paintings  and  sculpture. 

There  is  no  question  that  as  Individual 
philanthropists,  American  businessmen  have 
been  a  sustaining  economic  force  In  the  arts 
for  a  long  time.  And  businesses — more  or  less 
consciously — have  employed  the  arts  In  mar- 
keting and  manufacturing  since  the  begin- 
ning of  commerce.  However,  in  the  past  few 
years,  there  has  been  an  Increasing  recog- 
nition that  the  corporation.  Itself,  has  an 
Interest  In  the  condition  of  the  arts  in 
America. 

It  hardly  seems  radical  now  to  say  that 
the  equality  of  life,  enhanced  by  the  arts, 
that  Is  available  on  the  community  level  to 
our  young  people,  to  the  disadvantaged,  to 
the  elderly,  and  the  great  majority  with  In- 
creasing leisure  time,  should  be  the  concern 
of  all  segments  of  society.  Including  business. 

In  this  light,  most  corporate  leaders  no 
longer  regard  the  arts  as  frivolous  or  periph- 
eral. Just  as  the  concept  of  public  affairs 
has  expanded  beyond  simple  concern  for  the 
corporate  image,  the  potential  of  the  arts  Is 
being  understood  In  broader  terms  than  ad- 
vertising and  Interior  decoration. 
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Kaiser  Industries,  for  example,  undertook 
a  program  to  recruit,  train  and  dress  about 
two  dozen  young  people  as  subscription 
salesmen  for  the  Oakland  Symphony  Or- 
chestra. These  trainees,  mostly  fr<Mn  ghetto 
areas,  and  mostly  black,  were  given  contacts 
with  businessmen  on  all  levels.  They  brought 
back  over  1.400  subscriptions  and  dona- 
tions. And  their  period  of  training  and  can- 
vassing gave  them  contact  with  the  business 
world  they  might  otherwise  never  have 
exp«1enced. 

There  are  two  equally  lmix>rtant  steps  for 
a  business  to  take  toward  the  arts.  One  Is 
to  see  the  arts  as  essential  functions — as 
means  and  ends — of  corporate  Involvement 
with  the  life  of  the  commumty.  This  Is  the 
thrust  or  the  point  of  the  Kaiser  Idea,  and 
of  many  other  projects  that  have  been  un- 
dertaken by  companies  of  all  sizes  across  the 
country. 

The  second  Is  to  recognize  that  involve- 
ment with  the  arts,  when  tailored  to  the 
needs  of  a  company  and  a  community,  can 
be  good  for  business.  'While  many  business 
leaders  are  Impressed  with  the  Importance 
of  the  arts  in  any  effort  to  enhance  the  qual- 
ity of  life,  they  are  also  Impressed  with  the 
practical  ways  In  which  the  arts  contribute 
to  business  Itself. 

Dr.  Frank  Stanton,  president  of  CBS  and 
a  board  member  of  the  Business  Committee 
for  the  Arts,  put  this  point  very  well,  I 
think,  when  he  said:  "I  have  never  felt  It 
to  be  a  matter  of  corporate  altruism  for  a 
company  to  erect  Its  buildings,  or  print  Its 
publications,  or  manufacture  Its  products  In 
accordance  with  high  standards  of  de- 
sign .  .  .  More  Is  derived  of  time  and  effort 
spent  In  congenial  surroundings  than  In 
ugly  ones.  More  attention  Is  Invited  by  the 
well-designed  publication  than  by  the  hap- 
hazard one.  More  hospitality  Is  extended  by 
the  purchaser,  however  utilitarian  minded, 
to  the  beautiful  object  than  to  the  ungainly 
one  .  .  .  And  so,"  he  concludes,  "the  com- 
pany that  strives  for  quality  In  design,  that 
respects  the  eye  of  those  upon  whom  It  Is 
dependent — employees,  stockholders,  cus- 
tomers and  the  community — ultimately  ben- 
efits most  of  all." 

Many  businesses  have  found  that  their 
arts  programs  helped  them  to  recruit  and 
retain  personnel,  particularly  their  highly 
educated  employees  who  demand  adequate 
cultural  facilities  for  themselves  and  their 
families.  The  design  and  quality  of  company 
properties  themselves  were  naturally  an  im- 
portant factor.  Many  firms  making  direct 
sales  to  the  public  have  long  been  aware  of 
the  usefulness  of  their  Involvement  with  the 
arts  as  far  as  packaging  and  marketing  their 
products  are  concerned.  In  some  cases  the 
company's  products  themselves  have  been 
used  as  materials  by  artists,  who  In  turn 
have  explored  new  possibilities  for  their  use. 

Any  regular  reader  of  magazines  over  the 
years  haa  picked  up  some  good  quotes  from 
the  ads  entitled  "Great  Ideas  of  Western 
Man,"  which  have  been  run  by  the  Container 
Corporation  of  America  out  of  Chicago.  The 
relation  of  these  Impressive  spreads  to  the 
alms  of  the  company  Is  no  secret  Nor  Is 
it  anything  to  apwloglze  for.  Container  Cor- 
poration long  has  had  a  very  profitable 
history  of  partnership  with  the  arts  in 
design,  manufacturing,  and  advertising.  Its 
chairman.  Leo  Schoenhofen,  a  man  I  used 
to  work  for,  says,  "A  strong  association  of 
Container  Corporation  with  fine  arts,  good 
design  and  great  ideas  helps  us  to  sell  our 
product.  It  elevates  our  salesman  In  the  eyes 
of  the  people  he  calls  upon,  and  It  predis- 
poses at  least  some  customers  to  do  business 
with  us." 

Not  all  corporations,  however,  define  their 
Interest  In  the  arts  in  terms  of  sales.  Most 
companies  who  are  rooted  In  a  community 
recognize  the  stake  they  have  in  making  It 
an  attractive  environment.  An  arts  organi- 
zation which  will  help  to  enhance  the  com- 
munity,   encourage    new   business    develop- 
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ment  and  perhaps  even  attract  tourists  and 
the  press  merits  the  attention  of  buslnesB 
la  that  area.  Pew  companies  will  now  con- 
sider a  new  location  which  does  not  offer  ade- 
qiiate  cultural  opportunities.  In  fact,  those 
communulttes  with  outstanding  artistic  at- 
tractions have  used  them  successfully  In 
advertising  and  negotiating  for  new  In- 
duatry.  An  improved  community,  which  at- 
tracts new  residents,  can  only  be  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  both  business  and  arts  groups. 

The  Air  Preheater  Company,  for  example, 
initiated  a  series  of  live  performances  by 
concert  artists  in  the  remotely  situated  com- 
munity of  Wellsvllle,  New  York.  The  series 
was  the  first  In  the  town's  110  year  history, 
and  was  for  many  residents  their  only  con- 
tact with  live  performing  arts.  In  addition 
to  the  regular  series.  Air  Preheater  required 
each  of  the  groups  to  give  a  matinee  per- 
formance for  high  school  students  which 
was  paid  for  by  the  company.  A  large  num- 
ber of  Air  Preheater  employees  are  college 
tialned  engineers,  and  the  series  was  con- 
ceived by  the  company  to  be  an  aid  In  re- 
cruiting and  retaining  and  motivating  sldHed 
personnel  In  a  community  of  only  8,000  peo- 
ple. 

John  E.  Sheehan,  president  and  chief  exec- 
utive officer  of  Cohart  Refractories  Company, 
Inc  .  a  subsidiary  of  Corning  Glass  Works, 
reported  that  Cohart  had  brought  into  the 
Louisville  area  a  number  of  outstanding 
young  executives  and  that  the  "quaUty  of 
life"  in  that  city  had  been  a  fundamental 
factor  In  attracting  them  to  the  commun- 
ity  It  had  also  helped  to  prevent  other  cor- 
porations from  attracUng  away  the  men  who 
comprised  the  current  executive  staffs  of 
Louisville's  business  organizations.  Further- 
more, he  reported.  It  helped  to  keep  in  Louls- 
vlUe,  or  bring  back,  the  city's  mattirlng  youth 
who  go  to  graduate  schools  and  who.  In 
former  years,  frequently  decided  to  go  to 
other  clUcs  after  graduation. 

He  asked  Louisville  business  people  to 
recognize  that  support  of  the  arts  in  Louis- 
ville was  not  a  charitable  act.  "It  ought." 
he  said,  "to  be  thought  of  seiashly  by  the 
business  community  as  a  wajL  of  maximizing 
profit*.  It  Is,  In  reaUty.  a  buslheas  expense- 
not  a  charitable  contribution." 

Leaders  In  the  retail  Industry  have  alao 
found  involvement  with  the  arts  to  be  a  nat- 
ural consequence  of  their  stake  in  the 
vitality  of  the  community.  Foley's  In  Hous- 
ton, The  Outlet  Company  In  Providence, 
and  many  others  across  the  cotintry  offer 
assistance  to  the  arts  In  one  way  or  another. 
Here  In  Salt  Lake  City,  A.  Q.  Stores  has  twice 
received  an  Honorable  Mention  In  Esquire's 
contest  "Business  In  the  Arts"  Awards.  By 
tying  the  arts  In  with  their  advertUlng, 
»  Abraham  &  Straus  and  Macy's  In  New  York 
provide  a  substantial  lilt  to  local  cultural  or- 
ganlztlons  for  whom  the  cost  of  full  page  In 
the  New  York  Times  Is  simply  out  of  the 
question.  And,  of  course,  the  ad  Itself  Is  more 
Interesting  for  Its  additional  artistic  con- 
tent. 

The  Reader's  Digest  has  found  that  support 
of  the  arts  can  play  a  part  In  employee,  as 
well  as  customer,  relations.  Individual  staff 
members  are  allowed  to  designate  the 
recipients  of  a  portion  of  the  Company's 
donations. 

The  New  York  City  Center  reports  that  a 
large  number  of  those  who  have  contributed 
for  the  first  time  under  this  plan,  continue 
to  do  so  on  their  own  and.  In  fact,  tend  to 
Increase  the  size  of  their  personal  gifts  as 
they  become  more  Involved  with  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Center. 

Seen  on  a  national  scale,  business  Involve- 
ment with  the  arts  has  reached  Impressive 
totals.  For  many  years,  the  National  Indus- 
trial Conference  Board  has  conducted  tri- 
ennial surveys  of  corporate  contributions  to 
all  philanthropies.  In  1959  and  1962.  gifts 
for  cultural  purposes  were  not  considered 
important  enough  to  rate  a  separate  category 
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In  the  triennial  survey.  They  were  Included 
under  the  heading  of  "Civic  and  Cultural 
Causes" — a  category  which  accounted  for 
only  three  percent  of  total  corporate  giving 
In  1959.  In  1965,  the  first  year  in  which 
"Culture"  was  assigned  a  separate  column, 
the  arts  alone  received  three  percent  at  the 
total.  In  that  year,  540  companies  surveyed 
gave  about  $6  million  to  the  arts.  In  the 
1968  survey,  published  this  year,  400  corpora- 
tions reported  grants  to  the  arts  of  over  $13 
million,  or  about  five  percent  of  their  total 
giving. 

A  rough  translation  of  these  figures  Into 
national  terms  can  be  obtained  by  applying 
the  five  percent  figure  to  the  estimate  for 
total  corporate  giving  of  S900  miUion  com- 
puted by  the  American  Association  of  Fund- 
raising  Council.  The  resulting  figure — $45 
million — may  be  a  reasonable  estimate  of 
philanthropic  support  of  the  arts  by  busi- 
ness in  1968. 

However,  even  this  considerable  sum  Is  only 
part  of  the  total,  as  the  triennial  survey 
Includes  only  thoSe  commitments  to  the  arts 
which  were  reported  as  contributions.  A  more 
detailed  survey  was  sponsored  by  the  Busi- 
ness Committee  for  the  Arts  and  carried 
out  by  the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board.  The  results,  published  In  Business  In 
the  arts  sJone  received  three  percent  of  the 
for  they  Indicated  that  projects  in  the  arts, 
reported  as  business  expense  In  1968,  ap- 
parently involved  expenditures  of  about  $40 
million — almost  as  much  as  was  reported  as 
contributions. 

I  travel  a  great  deal  in  connection  with  my 
work.  I  Just  got  back  from  Iran  and  Turkey. 
I  travel  throughout  the  country  a  great  deal 
and  frankly,  I  could  say  to  you  from  some 
knowledge  here  In  the  Salt  Lake  Valley.  I 
don't  know  of  another  community  anywhere 
that  really  does  as  much  in  promoting  and 
supporting  outstanding  cultural  organiza- 
tions In  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  area 
as  you  do  right  here. 

I'm  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  very  first 
statewide  Arts  Commission,  or,  as  you  call 
It,  the  Utah  State  Institute  of  Pine  Arts,  was 
established  here,  the  first  of  any  state 
throughout  the  country  was  back  In  1890.  The 
next  one  came  along  (New  York  State)  as 
late  as  1961.  To  me.  this  Is  an  indication 
of  hoH  Important  the  people  here  In  this 
State  and  in  this  Valley  feel  about  an  in- 
volvement in  the  cultural  quality  of  life 
of  the  area. 

You  have  a  great  many  world-renowned 
organizations  In  the  arts  headquartered  here 
In  Salt  Lake.  Your  Utah  Symphony  Is  one 
of  the  best — certainly  one  of  the  best  in  the 
world.  I  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  It  In 
Boise;  I  think  it's  one  of  the  outstanding 
success  stories  in  the  arts  of  the  country. 

I  want  to  commend  the  people  here  In  this 
area.  X  think  you've  set  some  examples  for 
the  rest  of  the  country  including  Idaho.  I 
hope  you  keep  it  up.  Thank  you. 

One  firm  conclusion  of  these  studies  Is 
that  business  is  involved  with  the  arts  to  a 
substantial  and  Increasing  degree.  Another 
Is  taht  support  of  the  arts  Is  not  the  ex- 
clusive property  of  a  few  well-known  com- 
panies. Eight  out  of  ten  corporations  sur- 
veyed contributed  operating  funds,  and  four 
out  of  ten  made  capital  gifts  to  the  arts. 
And  It  Is  interesting  that  smaller  companies 
tended  to  assign  a  higher  percentage  of  their 
contributions  to  the  arts  than  did  the  large 
companies. 

It  would  seem  to  appear  from  these  figures 
that  a  substantial  beginning  has  been  made. 
According  to  the  surveys,  some  eight  jjer- 
cent  of  American  corporations  made  a  con- 
tribution to  the  arts  in  some  form  or  an- 
other. The  total  amount  made  available  in 
suppwrt  of  the  arts  in  1968  alone,  was  some- 
thing In  the  order  of  $85  million,  a  figure 
close  to  that  of  support  by  the  foundations, 
and  considerably  greater  than  that  provided 
by  the  Federal  government. 
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But  I  think  it  Is  Important  to  remember 
that  these  Impressive  figures  are  the  result 
of  thousands  of  Instances  of  local  coop«ra- 
tlon  between  business  and  the  arts,  such  as 
have  taken  place  here  la  Salt  X^ake  City.  A 
few  national  arts  orgnalzatlons,  no  matter 
how  celebrated,  cannot  fill  the  artistic  needs 
of  an  entire  country. 

In  the  final  analysis.  It  Is  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  arts  that  are  actually  avail- 
able to  people  where  they  live  and  work  that 
will  determine  whether  the  arte  can  play 
an  effective  role  in  our  society.  Communities 
such  as  Salt  Lake  City  can  offer  further  proof 
of  the  proposition  that  in  both  an  Immedi- 
ate and  broader  sense,  the  arts  mean 
business. 


DOWN  THE  BIG  ROAD— BY  THEIR 
VOTES  YE  SHALL  KNOW  THEM 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  21,  1970 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  WilUam  O. 
Walker  needs  no  Introduction  to  my  Ohio 
colleagues — particularly  to  those  on  the 
minority  side  of  the  House.  As  publisher 
of  the  Cleveland  and  Columbus  CaU  & 
Post,  public  servant,  and  exemplary  citi- 
zen, he  has  been  the  conscience  of  the 
Ohio  Republican  Party  for  half  a 
century. 

On  July  11.  Mr.  Walker  devoted  his 
entire  syndicated  column  to  a  discus- 
sion of  the  shameful  record  our  State 
delegation  assembled  on  the  recent  vote 
to  extend  the  1965  voting  rights  bill. 
Over  half  of  our  Representatives  were 
recorded  against  this  measure  which  has 
been  almost  unanimously  acclaimed  as 
the  most  effective  civil  rights  legislation 
ever  passed.  Twelve  of  the  13  Ohio  "no" 
votes  were  cast  by  Republicans.  Mr. 
Walker  was  not  proud.  Mr.  Lincoln 
would  not  have  been,  either. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  herewith  the 
aforementioned  article  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

(Prom  the  Cleveland  and  Columbus   (Ohio) 

Call  &  Post,  Saturday,  July  11,  1970] 

Down  the  Big  Road — Bt  Their  Votes  Ye 

Shall    Know   Them 

(By  William  O.  Walker) 

In  this  day  and  time,  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  13  Ohio  Congressmen  would  vote  to 
withdraw  protection  from  Negro  voters  in  the 
South,  and  support  Alabama  and  Mississippi 
In  denying  the  Federal  government  the  right 
to  supervise  registration  and  giving  protec- 
tion to  Negro  voters. 

But  the  13  did.  All  but  one  of  the  13 
were  Republicans. 

Some  weeks  ago,  Cong.  William  McCulloch 
(R)  of  Plqua,  Ohio  complained  that  Ohio 
Congressmen  were  not  supporting  him  in  his 
effort  to  get  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1970 
through  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  and 
onto  the  floor  for  a  vote.  It  is  easy  now  to 
see  why  he  felt  so  deserted. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1970.  was  a 
special  target  of  the  George  Wallace  faction 
m  the  South.  For  it  was  the  original  of  this 
1970  bill  that  added  nearly  a  million  Negro 
names  to  southern  voting  rolls  during  the 
past  5  years.  It  was  this  Increase  In  Negro 
votes  that  made  the  election  of  Charles  Evers 
mayor  of  Fayette.  Miss.,  and,  all  the  other 
Negroes  elected  t'.'  public  office  in  the  South 
during  the  past  4  years. 

Since  one  of  the  sections  of  the  bill  pro- 
vided for  Federal  monitors  at  voting  booths 
on  election  day,  thus  Insuring  protection  for 
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Negro  voters,  the  bill  was  especlaUy  repug- 
nant  to  the  old  line  southern  politician,  who. 
for  years,  has  had  a  free  hand  in  determin- 
ing who  can  or  will  vote. 

How  any  Ohio  Congressman,  knowing  the 
Importance  of  this  bill  to  the  rights  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  to  vote,  could  oppose  the  bill, 
is  beyond  me.  The  only  explanation  I  could 
figure  out  was  that  these  Congressmen  were 
either  personnally  racist,  or,  are  part  and  - 
parcel  of  President  Nixon's  "Southern 
Strategy"  program,  which  Is  almost  the  same 
thing. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  checking  the 
voting  by  state  delegations,  that  Ohio  Con- 
gressmen furnished  the  second  largest  vote 
against  the  bill.  Texas  led  with  14  and  Ohio 
was  second  with  13.  Illinois,  out  of  a  delega- 
tion of  24,  cast  only  8  against.  California 
cast  only  11  against  out  of  its  32  total  votes. 
Pennsylvania  cast  only  8  against  out  of  its 
27  votes.  New  York  state  with  41  votes,  cast 
only  5  against. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the  states 
that  cast  solid  votes  against  the  bill,  were: 
Alabama  8;  Georgia  10;  Kansas  5;  Mississippi 
5;  Nebraska  3;  New  Mexico  2;  North  Dakota 
2;  Oregon  4;  South  Carolina,  5,  1  absent. 

Kentucky,  although  a  southern  border 
state,  cast  all  of  its  7  votes  for  the  bill. 

The  vote  on  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1970, 
is  positive  proof  that  the  voters  of  Ohio  had 
better  take  a  good,  investigative  look  into  the 
records  of  these  13  Congressmen  this  year. 
All  of   them  are  up  for  reelection. 

The  vote  of  these  13  Ohio  Congressmen,  In- 
dicates the  extent  the  white  backlash  is  per- 
meating this  state  and  the  nation.  The  vote 
by  the  states  also  Indicates  the  source  of  sup- 
port Mr.  Nixon  is  getting  for  his  "Southern 
Strategy  program."  For  Instance,  Gerald 
Ford  of  Michigan,  the  Republican  leader  in 
the  House,  and  a  close  adviser  of  Mr.  Nixon, 
voted  against  the  bill.  So  did  Cong.  Arends 
of  Illinois,  another  top  Republican  leader. 
Cong.  Morton  of  Maryland,  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee  Chairman,  voted  against 
the  bill. 

Both  Congressmen  from  Columbus.  Chal- 
mers Wylie  and  Samuel  Devlne,  voted  against 
the  bill.  Buz  Lukens,  of  Mlddletown.  who 
made  such  a  bid  for  Negro  support  In  the 
recent  Ohio  gubernatorial  campaign,  voted 
against  the  bill.  So  did  Prank  T.  Bow  of 
Canton.  Cincinnati  voters  should  remember 
Donald  D.  Clancy,  for  he  too  voted  against 
the  bill. 

The  one  Ohloan  who  did  the  real  work 
for  the  bill,  is  Cong.  William  McCulloch  of 
Piqua.  In  a  letter  to  me  after  the  bill  had 
been  signed  into  law  by  President  N.xon, 
Clarence  Mitchell,  Director  of  the  NAACP 
'  Washington  Bureau,  said: 

"Our  mutual  friend.  Congressman  William 
McCulloch,  has  again  demonstrated  the  power 
of  a  good  man  who  is  determined  to  achieve 
goals  that  will  help  his  fellow  humans.  We 
could  not  have  obtained  passage  of  the  bill 
extending  the  1965  Voting  Rights  Act's  ban 
against  literacy  tests  If  Mr.  McCulloch  had 
not  very  early  decided  that  he  would  seek  the 
extension,  even  though  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  did  not  want  a  simple 
extension." 

"The  Congressman  is  a  great  friend  to  those 
who  are  working  for  civil  rights  causes,  but 
he  is  a  far  greater  asset  to  the  Nation,  to 
Ohio  and  to  all  who  believe  in  fair  play.  He 
Is  a  constant  reminder  that  good  will  and 
compassion  are  enormously  effective  in  bring- 
ing about  constructive  change  when  they  are 
a  part  of  the  make  of  a  man's  Integrity,  skill, 
intelligence  and  great  personal  courage." 

So,  while  some  Ohio  Congressmen  did  all 
they  could  to  keep  Negroes  from  voting,  it 
was  another  Ohio  Congressman  who  did  all 
he  could  to  not  only  get  the  bill  passed,  but 
saw  to  It  that  it  contained  the  essentials  for 
real  protection  of  Negroes  who  want  to  and 
should  vote  In  the  South. 

By  their  votes  you  should  remember  them 
In  November. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"A  SENSIBLE  SOLUTION" 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

or   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  21,  1970 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  cospon- 
sor  of  a  bill  introduced  by  Representa- 
tive Ancher  Nelsen  of  Minnesota,  I  was 
particularly  pleased  to  read  an  editorial 
appearing  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
July  20,  1970. 

Congressman  Nelsen's  bill  (H.R. 
18305)  would  direct  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  transfer  certain  real  property 
owned  by  the  U.S.  at  the  old  Bureau  of 
Standards  site  off  Connecticut  Avenue 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  to  be  used 
as  a  permanent  home  for  the  Washing- 
ton Technical  Institute. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Minnesota,  Mr.  Nelsen,  made  a  signif- 
icant contribution  to  the  problems  con- 
fronting the  District  of  Columbia  when 
he  carried  the  burden  in  the  House  dur- 
ing the  89th  Congress  of  enacting  into 
law  the  District  of  Columbia  Public 
Higher  Education  Act,  Public  Law  89- 
791,  that  resulted  in  the  creation  of  the 
Washington  Technical  Institute. 

The  students  of  this  Institute  are. 
from  all  reports,  getting  a  good  educa- 
tion and  the  graduates  are  getting  good 
jobs. 

I  believe  that  Congressman  Nelsen's 
bill  is  a  sensible  solution  to  the  problem 
of  insuring  that  the  Washington  Tech- 
nical Institute  will  have  the  permanent 
kind  of  physical  plant  to  provide  growth 
to  the  Institution  and  broad  availability 
to  its  training  and  programs.  Accord- 
ingly, I  commend  the  Post  editorial  to 
my  colleagues  as  informative  reading 
matter. 

A  Sensible  Solution 

Rep.  Ancher  Nelsen's  (R-Mlnn.)  proposal 
to  let  the  Washington  Technical  Institute 
stay  on  the  former  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards site,  along  with  the  proposed  new  build- 
ing of  the  Organization  of  American  States 
and  the  foreign  chanceries  that  are  to  be 
built  there,  strikes  us  as  eminently  sensible. 
The  institute,  which  is  now  only  temporarily 
housed  in  the  old,  but  still  serviceable  Bureau 
of  Standards  buildings  off  (Connecticut  Ave- 
nue at  TUden  Street,  is  training  young  people, 
most  of  them  from  the  ghetto,  for  technical 
work  in  the  trades,  crafts  and  service  indus- 
tries. From  all  we  hear,  It  la  qultely  doing 
an  excellent  job  under  difficult,  makeshift 
circumstances.  (All  of  the  first  students  the 
Institute  graduated  this  June,  we  are  told,  are 
finding  employment  at  good  salaries.)  Its 
lease,  however.  Is  up  In  another  two  and  one- 
half  years,  which,  even  In  an  Ideal  situ- 
ation, is  obviously  not  enough  time  to  build 
a  new  campus.  And  the  situation  that  has 
been  officially  ordained  for  the  institute  at 
14th  and  U  Streets  In  the  Shaw  area  Is  far 
from  ideal. 

A  brand  new  campus  would  cost  anywhere 
around  $70  or  $80  million,  and  where  Is  that 
money  going  to  come  from?  The  U  Street 
location  would  displace  a  large  number  of 
people  who  now  live  and  do  bvisiness  there, 
and  where  are  they  to  go?  Tearing  down  their 
homes,  furthermore,  would  deprive  the  city 
of  the  taxes  the  businesses  at  the  V  Street 
location  now  pay,  and  shouldn't  the  city  seek 
to  Increase  rather  than  decrease  Its  tax  reve- 
nue? And  to  put  a  predominantly  black  In- 
stitution Into  a  predominantly  black  ghetto 
area  would  futher  harden  segregation,  and 
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when  are  we  going  to  start  to  Integrate  this 
city? 

To  let  the  Institute  stay  along  Connecticut 
Avenue  right  next  to  the  Van  Ness  subway 
station  (that  would  reduce  the  needed  park- 
ing space) ,  renovate  the  old  Bureau  of  Stan- 
dards buildings  and  build  such  additional 
ones  as  are  needed,  would  save  about  half  of 
those  $80  million  and  heaven  knows  how 
much  time  and  agonizing  uncertainty.  There 
is  still  ample  room  on  the  34-acre  site  for  the 
OAS  and  the  chanceries,  particularly  if  you 
add  the  roughly  30  acres  of  the  Diamond 
Laboratory  across  the  street  that  will  soon 
become  available.  Present  plans  would  use  the 
remaining  space  for  new  federal  offices  for 
some  5.000  employees.  But  these  plans  are  still 
vague  and  there  is  no  appropriation  to  build 
the  offices.  There  Is  thus  no  harm  done  by 
letting  feds  look  for  another  site,  while  the 
potential  harm  of  buffeting  the  city's  only 
vocational  school  about  from  pillar  to  post, 
as  Congressman  Nelsen  put  it,  could  be 
fearful. 


HONOR  AMERICA  DAY 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAITVES 

Tuesday,  July  21,  1970 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  most  of  us  have  been  talking 
about  the  success  of  the  Honor  America 
Day  which  was  held  in  Washington.  D.C. 
The  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  who 
came  to  participate  and  particularly 
those  who  contributed  their  time,  talents, 
and  efforts  to  promote  it,  deserve  grati- 
tude and  appreciation  on  the  part  of  all 
Americans  as  it  was  a  successful  day  to 
that  extent. 

Unfortunately,  however,  there  was  a 
darker  side  to  this  Honor  America  Day 
experienced  by  only  those  who  were  pres- 
ent. It  was  disgusting  and  unforgivable.  I 
am  referring  to  the  action  of  some  filthy 
young  punks  and  misfits  who  do  not  ap- 
preciate or  understand  what  America  is 
all  about  and  are  trying  to  undo  the  ef- 
forts put  forth  by  loyal  Americans  on 
this  great  day. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
am  inserting  into  the  Congressional 
Record  for  my  colleagues  and  all  Ameri- 
cans to  read  a  letter  I  received  from  one 
of  my  constituents  which  very  vividly  de- 
scribes the  unfortunate  experience  she 
had  on  that  day.  In  my  reply  to  her,  I 
stated  that  while  there  were  many  things 
we  are  trying  to  do  to  solve  this  problem 
the  best  solution,  and  maybe  the  only 
solution,  is  strict  police  enforcement  of 
the  law  to  protect  the  public  from  dis- 
orderly conduct,  indecent  exposure,  and 
wholehearted  support  of  this  police  pro- 
tection by  all  Americans.  If  we  continue 
to  tolerate  this  type  of  actl'vity.  we  will 
indeed  become  a  sick  America. 
Representative  Joel  Brothill, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Brothill:  I  feel  that 
you,  as  the  representative  from  our  district 
should  be  aware  of  how  my  family  spent 
"Honor  America  Day"  July  4.  1970  As  mem- 
bers of  the  tax  paying,  hard  working,  law 
abiding  citizens,  my  husband,  family  and  I 
decided  to  go  to  Washington,  D.C,  to  piar- 
tlclpate  In  the  "Honor  America  Day"  activi- 
ties. Our  fotu'-year-old  looked  forward  to  the 
-celebration  as  she  convinced  her  grand- 
mother  to   join   us.   We   also   invited   two 
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female  Mormon  mlsslonarlee  to  go  with  ua  as 
they  had  never  seen  Washington. 

The  nrst  thing  we  saw  after  leaving  the 
parltlng  lot  were  three  filthy  youths  with 
wet,  dirty  American  flags  around  their  necks. 
They  alternately  swung  them  at  trees  and 
bushes  and  then  stom>ed  to  wipe  their  feet 
with  them  or  sop  up  the  sweat  on  their 
bodies.  My  little  one  wanted  to  know  if  she 
could  wet  her  flag  Uke  the  big  people.  My 
hxiaband  asked  an  officer  to  do  something  and 
he  refused. 

We  reached  the  monument  grounds  and 
settled  with  people  like  ourselves  who  had 
brought  family  and  friends  to  Join  In  the 
festivities  while  filthy,  half  dressed  and  even 
half  nude  dissenters  who  were  demanding 
their  rights  paraded  among  us.  We  were  soon 
joined  by  a  couple  who  commenced  to  He 
down  and  demonstrate  sex  In  the  raw  before 
30  000  disgusted  onlookers.  This  was  hardly 
the  show  I  had  brought  my  two  children  to 
see  and  then  it  started,  noise  and  Jeering, 
beer  bottles  (one  which  missed  my  Infant  by 
Inches)  and  then  that  horrible  smell  and 
the  pain  In  our  throats  as  we  ran  from  the 
tear  gas  with  our  screaming  Infants  and  our 
gasping  children. 

Well,  they  have  had  their  fun  now,  we  de- 
cided as  we  resettled  ourselves  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  program  which  we  could  not 
hear  because  of  aU  the  noise  they  were  mak- 
ing Then  It  began  again,  louder  and  with 
fireworks  being  tossed  flaming  into  the  crowd 
making  it  necessary  for  us  to  hold  our  chil- 
dren to  prevent  their  being  hurt  while  the 
young  missionaries  made  mental  notes  to 
write  home  about  and  Mr.  Hope  spoke  of  2 
blUlon  people  around  the  world  viewing  the 

telecast. 

Before  we  could  gather  our  belongings  to- 
gether again,  the  gas  hit  us  with  renewed 
force  &  we  were  forced  to  leave  In  the  same 
painful  gasping  rush  as  before.  We  returned 
home  In  disbelief.  We  had  to  promise  our 
terrified  four  year  old  that  she  would  never 
have  to  go  to  "Honor  America  Day"  again  be- 
fore she  would  sleep. 

That  Is  how  we  spent  honor  America  Day. 

I  would  therfore  like  to  know  when  the 
socalled  silent  majority  will  be  heard.  When 
will  I  be  able  to  sit  In  the  shadows  of  the 
Washington  monument  without  exposing 
my  children  to  flag  desecration,  nudity, 
fllth,  vulgarity  and  bodily  pain  &  harm. 

When  will  laws  be  enforced.  Or  Is  there 
no  law  to  protect  us  from  these  animals?  Is 
there  no  law  against  liberating  a  truck  by 
pushing  It  Into  the  pool. 

When  will  my  rights  be  as  Important  as 
their  safety?  I  too  wai^t  to  be  heard.  Or  do 
only  they  have  rights? 

Until  I  have  the  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions I  must  Join  the  ranks  of  "sick  Amer- 
ica." I  win  stay  away  from  the  district  be- 
cause I  am  afraid.  I  don't  want  to  risk  my 
children's  safety  or  expose  them  to  the  fllth 
that  walks  the  streets. 

What  are  you  doing  about  this? 


CONGRESSIONAL    VOTING    AND 
HOW   TO  CONCEAL  IT 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  21.  1970 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the 
following  editorial  broadcast  by  WFBM- 
TV  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  on  July  13, 
1970: 

concbessionai,  voting  and  how  to 
Conceal  It 

Centuries  ago,  members  of  England's 
House  of  Commons  worked  out  a  plan  which 
prevented  kings  from  knowing  how  each  of 
them  voted. 
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By  1832,  royal  reaction  was  no  longer  a 
cause  for  personal  concern  and  member's 
votes  were  made  public. 

One  hundred  thirty-eight  years  later, 
House  members  In  our  own  Congress  are 
using  the  same  plan  to  keep  the  public  Just 
as  much  in  the  dark  as  English  kings  were 
long  ago. 

It's  true  that  you  often  hear  or  read  how 
your  Congreaeman  voted.  And  under  our 
Constitution,  one-fifth  of  members  present 
can  denmnd  a  House  roll  call — a  record  vote. 

The  catch  U  that  the  House  can  Instantly 
convert  Itself  Into  a  committee — the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole — to  decide  on  amend- 
ments to  important  bills.  Once  this  Is  done, 
a  roll  call  cannot  be  demanded.  There  are 
voice  votes.  There  also  are  division  and  teller 
votee,  In  which  members  stand  or  file  past 
tellers  to  be  counted.  But  no  record  Is  made 
of  how  individual  members  vote,  and  the 
srt^uidlng  or  marching  Is  done  with  Congres- 
sional backs  to  the  press  gallery.  Pew  respon- 
sible reporters  try  to  overcome  that  handi- 
cap. 

These  committee  votes  are  not  final,  of 
course.  But  after  the  switch  back  to  full- 
House  status,  only  amendments  which  have 
been  approved  in  committee  are  eligible  for 
a  final  vote. 

At  this  point,  If  a  roll  call  Is  demanded 
many  a  lawmaker  who  wasn't  present  for 
the  real  decision  making  hurries  to  his  seat 
and  costs  a  vote  which  he  thinks  will  please 
the  folks  back  home.  There's  even  a  system 
of  bells  to  signal  when  the  critical  time  has 
oome! 

Fifty  Congressmen — members  of  both 
parties — will  try  this  week  to  change  the 
rules  so  that  amendments  turned  down  In 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  also  can  be 
submitted  to  the  full  House  and  a  record 
vote  demanded. 

We  can  think  of  no  reason  why  the  public 
shouldn't  know  where  House  members  really 
stand  on  all  Important  Issues.  If  you  agree, 
we  suggest  you  wire  your  Congreesman,  or 
write  him  at  once,  and  say  so.  •* 

If  you  happen  to  have  heard  the  argument 
that  additional  roll  calls  would  take  too  much 
time,  you  might  add  that  Indiana's  Legisla- 
ture has  long  employed  push-button.  In- 
stant, roll-call  voting. 

Let's  hope  that  won't  take  Congress  an- 
other 138  years. 
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NATIONAL  SERVICE  ACT  GAINS 
SUPPORT 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  21.  1970 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
reintroducing  today  the  National  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1970  (H.R.  18025)  with  16  ad- 
ditional cosponsors.  This  brings  to  26  the 
number  of  Members  who  have  joined 
together  in  supporting  this  drive  for  a 
comprehensive  revision  of  the  draft. 

Those  Members  who  are  joining  me 
today  in  reintroducing  this  bill  are: 

Brock  Adams,  Democrat,  of  Washing- 
ton. 

Shirley  Chisholm,  Democrat,  of  New 
York. 

JEFFERY  CoHELAN,  Dcmocrat,  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Samtjel  N.  F^edel,  Democrat,  of 
Maryland. 

Sam  Gibbons,  Democrat,  of  Florida. 

Michael  Harrington,  Democrat,  of 
Massachusetts. 

Wayne  L.  Hays.  Democrat,  of  Ohio. 


Margaret  M.  Heckler,  Republican,  of 
Massachusetts. 

Robert  L.  Leggett,  Democrat,  of  Cal- 
ifornia. 

Ray  J.  Madden,  Democrat,  of  Indiana. 

Joseph  M.  McDase,  Republican,  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Lloyd  Mbeds,  Democrat,  of  Washing- 
ton. 

John  E.  Moss,  Democrat,  of  California. 

Bertram  Podell,  Democrat,  of  New 
York. 

Howard  Pollock,  Republican,  of 
Alaska. 

Robert  O.  Tiernan,  Democrat,  of 
Rhode  Island. 

The  original  cosponsors  who  joined  me 
on  the  initial  Introduction  of  this  bill 
on  June  10  are: 

Daniel  E.  Button,  Republican,  of  New 
York. 

James  D.  Dingell,  Democrat,  of 
Michigan. 

James  G.  Fulton,  Republican,  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Seymour  Halpern,  Republican,  of  New 
York. 

William  D.  Hathaway,  Democrat,  of 
Maine. 

Henry  Helstoski,  Democrat,  of  New 
Jersey. 

Thomas  M.  Rees,  Democrat,  of  Califor- 
nia. 

James  H.  Scheuer,  Democrat,  of  New 
York. 

Frank  Thompson,  Jr.,  Democrat,  of 
New  Jersey. 

Chaos  Is  presently  Infecting  our  Se- 
lective Service  System  and  it  Is  essen- 
tial that  the  Ccmgress  enact  comprehen- 
sive draft  reform  now.  The  National 
Service  Act  provides  such  a  reform.  I 
have  had  reprinted  the  sp>eech  I  gave 
on  June  10  in  which  I  outline  the  pro- 
posal and  include  the  text  of  the  bill.  I 
would  be  glad  to  provide  a  copy  of  this 
reprint  to  anyone  who  wishes  more  de- 
tails. 

Mr.  Speaker,  draft  resistance  in  the 
United  States  has  become  so  widespread 
and  so  sophisticated  that  the  Selective 
Service  System  seems  barely  capable  of 
drafting  anyone  who  does  not  wish  to  be 
drafted.  Young  men  with  intelligence  or 
education  are  so  keenly  aware  of  draft 
deferments  that  they  can  easily  avoid 
Induction  while  the  poor  and  the  unedu- 
cated end  up  fighting  the  war. 

One  of  the  most  flagrant  areas  of  draft 
resistance  is  New  York  City.  Last  year, 
local  boards  in  the  city  had  to  send  out 
twice  as  many  induction  notices  as  there 
were  spots  to  fill.  In  the  end,  after  mail- 
ing nearly  14,000  Induction  notices  to 
fill  7,700  spaces,  the  draft  boards  were 
still  short  524  men.  These  figures  once 
again  underscore  the  need  for  drastic 
revision  of  the  Selective  Service  Act  this 
year. 

Furthermore,  these  yoimg  men  who 
fail  to  show  up  for  induction  most  likely 
will  not  be  prosecuted  and  will  not  end 
upin  the  Army.  According  to  Major 
Thomas  M.  Maher,  head  of  the  legal  di- 
vision at  New  York  Selective  Service 
headquarters,  the  Federal  prosecutors 
have  such  a  backlog  of  cases  that  only  a 
few  can  be  prosecuted.  Consequently, 
about  2  percent  of  these  delinquents  wUl 
end  up  in  the  Army  and  less  than  1  per- 
cent in  court.  The  remainder  will  ultl- 
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mately  submit  to  the  draft  process  and, 
strangely  enough,  virtually  all  of  them 
will  be  rejected  for  physical  or  mental 
reasons. 

In  addition,  there  are  many  perfectly 
legal  methods  low  being  employed  to 
avoid  service.  More  people  than  ever 
across  the  coimtry  are  being  rejected  for  - 
medical  reasons.  The  Nationwide  failure 
rate  is  running  now  about  50  percent. 
In  areas  of  greater  antiwar  feeling,  the 
rate  is  even  higher.  For  example  in  the 
first  four  n-.jnths  of  1970,  about  67  per- 
cent of  the  people  taking  draft  physicals 
in  New  York  City  failed  them.  Far  from 
representing  a  degeneration  in  public 
health,  the  statistics  show  the  increased 
willingness  of  young  men  to  use  medical 
reasons,  even  as  minor  as  certain  scalp 
conditions,  to  escape  Induction  into  the 
Army.  During  World  War  n  an  object 
of  shame  and  disgrace  to  many,  the  med- 
ical deferment  has  now  become  a 
cherished  goal  of  registrants. 

There  are  many  other  methods  now 
being  employed  by  young  men,  involving 
appeals,  CO.  status,  stretching  student 
deferments,  and  more  complicated  med- 
ical and  psychiatric  reasons  to  avoid  in- 
duction. I  need  not  elaborate  on  them. 
It  is  evident  that,  despite  the  claims  of 
Draft  Director  Curtis  Tarr  to  the  con- 
trary, our  present  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem is  not  working.  Each  extra  day  that 
we  in  the  Congress  let  this  system  run 
will  only  create  more  confusion  and  ex- 
acerbate the  frustrations  of  all  our  young 
people. 

The  National  Service  System,  H.R. 
18025,  represents  a  workable  alternative 
to  the  Selective  Service  System.  Young 
men  strongly  opposed  to  a  war  could 
choose  to  serve  their  country  in  a  use- 
ful civilian  capacity,  resolving  the  legal 
dilemma  surroimding  conscientious  ob- 
jection. Through  our  experience  with 
such  programs  as  the  Peace  Corps,  Vista, 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  and  others, 
we  know  that  we  can  effectively  utilize 
the  resources,  energies,  and  abilities  of 
young  men.  Furthermore,  much  of  the 
dissatisfaction  surroimding  the  draft 
could  be  channeled  into  productive  areas 
of  our  society  serving  an  important  so- 
cial purpose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  statistics  demon- 
strate, it  is  evident  that  the  Selective 
Service  System  is  not  working.  For  the 
Congress  to  do  nothing  to  provide  a 
workable  system  would  be  a  tragedy  of 
lasting  importance.  Steps  must  now  be 
taken  to  halt  the  increasing  student  re- 
volt against  our  inequitable  draft  system. 

The  National  Service  System  is  a  con- 
structive answer  to  our  present  draft 
crisis.  Unlike  the  present  system.  It  is 
both  workable  and  equitable. 
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financing  for  veterans  and  of  mortgage 
credit  for  home  financing  in  general  will 
be  welcomed  by  the  vast  majority  of 
Americans  who  are  In  the  middle-  and 
low-income  brackets. 

Both  of  these  measures  represent  steps 
forward  in  the  continuing  effort  to  help 
many  of  our  fellow  Americans  buy  their 
own  home.  However,  further  measures 
are  necessary  if  the  tight  mortgage 
money  market  Is  to  be  eased  soon. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  new 
mortgage  fimds  will  be  made  available  to 
our  veterans.  In  recent  yeau-s,  returning 
Southeast  Asian  war  veterans  were  un- 
able to  purchase  new  homes  due  to  a  lack 
of  funds  In  the  mortgage  market.  This 
was  particularly  unfortunate  since  these 
veterans  were  generally  in  the  lower  in- 
come brackets  and  could  least  afford  to 
go  to  the  conventional  loan  markets. 

With  this  bill.  If  the  Senate  concurs, 
these  defenders  of  peace  and  freedom 
will  be  able  to  return  home  and  start  to 
participate  in  the  GI  benefits  to  the  same 
extent  that  those  serving  in  World  War 
II  and  the  Korean  war  before  them  were 
able  to  do. 

The  need  for  housing  across  the  coun- 
try is  reaching  a  critical  stage.  Day  by 
day  the  demand  for  new  housing  out- 
strips new  housing  starts.  However,  tight 
mortgage  money  has  also  been  a  major 
pftblem  and  hopefully  these  two  meas- 
ures will  be  a  step  toward  easing  th^t  sit- 
uation. 


HON.  CLIFFORD  DAVIS 


HOME  LOAN  ACTION  HAILED 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or   NBW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  21.  1970 

Mr.  BIAGQI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  action 
by  this  body  yesterday  to  Increase  the 
availability   of   guaranteed   home   loan 
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cal  success  was  not  only  attributable  to 
the  fact  that  he  always  served  his  people 
well,  but  he  loved  to  be  among  people.  He 
undoubtedly  knew  more  people  by  name 
than  any  other  public  official  ever  to  serve 
the  citizens  of  the  great  city  of  Memphis ; 
and  indeed,  they  all  knew  Cliff  and  loved 
him. 

In  his  passing  Mrs.  Abemethy  and  I 
have  lost  a  great  and  true  friend.  We 
share  the  sadness  that  has  come  to  his 
charming  wife,  Carrie,  and  to  his  family. 
We  deeply  sympathize  with  them. 


HON.  THOMAS  G.  ABERNETHY 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  15,  1970 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
passing  of  our  former  colleague,  Clifford 
Davis,  came  as  a  great  shock  to  me  and 
to  the  Members  of  this  body. 

Although  Cliff  served  here  as  a  Mem- 
ber from  the  great  State  of  Tennessee, 
down  in  Mississippi  we  always  looked 
upon  and  considered  him  as  much  a  part 
of  our  own  State  delegation  as  if  he  were 
elected  from  our  midst.  He  was  Missis- 
sippi bom  and  Mississippi  educated. 

Cliff  Davis  was  a  highly  effective  and 
valuable  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  His  interest  and  activity 
in  flood  control,  river  transportation, 
harbors  and  conservation  was  of  tremen- 
dous importance  and  value  to  my  State. 
In  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  his  service  on  this 
committee  was  of  great  value  to  the  en- 
tire Nation. 

He  was  neither  partisan  nor  sectional. 
He  was  always  ready  to  consider  pro- 
grams and  projects  of  this  kind  irrespec- 
tive of  what  part  of  the  country  was  to 
benefit  therefrom.  And  whenever  there 
was  merit  and  need.  Cliff  Da'vls  came 
through  with  this  powerful  aid  and  In- 
fluence. 

Cliff  Davis  was  an  attractive  man  in 
person,  manner,  and  conduct.  He  was  ex- 
ceedingly pleasant.  He  always  had  a  good 
word,  an  interesting  story,  or  a  warm 
handshake.  He  was  so  Interestingly  en- 
tertaining that  there  was  never  a  dull 
moment  while  in  his  presence.  His  polltl- 


JOCKO  CLARK  COMMENTS  ON  MOD- 
ERN  CONCEPTS   OF  SEAPOWER 


HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OF   SOUTH    CABOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  21,  1970 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
acknowledged  experts  on  seapower  in 
the  world  is  the  famed  Adm.  Joseph 
"Jocko"  Clark,  USN  retired,  a  renowned 
carrier  commander  in  World  War  n  and 
author  of  two  successful  books,  "Carrier 
Admiral"  and  "Sea  Power  and  Its  Mean- 
ing." In  a  recent  issue  of  Counterattack. 
Admiral  Clark  discusses  some  important 
aspects  of  "Modem  Concepts  of  Sea- 
power." 

Because  he  puts  the  importance  of  con- 
trol of  the  seas  and  the  importance  of 
the  aircraft  carrier  so  simply  and  so  lu- 
cidly, I  would  like  to  place  in  the  Record 
for  the  benefit  of  Members  of  the  House 
some  excerpts  from  his  outstanding  dis- 
cussion : 

We  have  a  great  sense  of  pride  in  the  fact 
that  an  old  friend.  Admiral  Thomas  H. 
Moorer,  the  Present  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions has  been  appointed  by  President  Nixon 
to  be  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
Admiral  Moorer.  as  an  advocate  of  seapower 
and  balanced  forces,  brings  four  decades  of 
invaluable  military  expertise  to  the  top  mUl- 
tary  billet  In  our  armed  forces. 

The  primary  mission  of  the  United  States 
Navy  is,  In  summary,  to  gain,  maintain,  and 
assure  continued  control  of  the  seas,  and  the 
air  over  the  seas,  as  required  In  our  national 
objectives.  This  control  of  the  oceans  and 
their  airspace  Is  absolutely  essential  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States.  This  country  Is 
an  Island.  We  have  only  two  international 
borders.  Two  of  our  states  lie  overseas.  More 
than  99  Tr  of  our  overseas  trade  travels  by 
ship  Our  nation's  military  strategy  is  predi- 
cated on  a  forward  posture,  with  critical  re- 
liance placed  upon  our  overseas  alUes  and 
our  own  forward  deployed  forces.  Of  the  43 
countries  Involved  in  treaties  with  the  United 
States,  only  two  of  them  share  a  common 
border  vrtth  us.  There  is  no  current  plan 
for  overseas  military  operations  which  does 
not  depend  en  our  free  use  of  the  seas.  In 
Vietnam  to  date,  over  97%  of  the  supplies 
have  gone  by  sea.  Without  free  use  of  the 
seas,  our  entire  poUtlco-mllltary  posture 
loses  Its  credlbUlty. 

The  attack  carrier  Is  the  principal  ship  of 
the  surface  fleet  through  which  our  Navy 
maintains  Its  supremacy  at  sea.  The  attack 
carrier  fills  this  role  because  It  represenU 
air  power  at  sea.  History  has  conclusively 
demonstrated  that  naval  surface  forces  can- 
not survive  In  the  face  of  a  strong  air  threat 
without  air  superiority.  The  second  basic 
mission  of  the  attack  carrier  is  derived  from 
the  principal  collateral  function  of  the  Navy: 
to  provide  t«:tlcal  alrpower  for  the  land  b»t- 
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tie.  ThlB  collateral  mission  of  the  attack  car- 
rier U  shared  with  the  U.S.  Air  Force  within 
onr  nalUtary  atrat^gy.  Land-based  tactical  air 
Is  used  where  protected  and  provisioned  bases 
are  ar'allable  within  tactical  air  range  of  the 
objortlve  area.  Sea-based  tactical  air  is  re- 
quired where  such  bases  are  not  available,  or 
to/relnforce  land-based  air  where  the  tac- 
tical air  requirements  exceed  that  level  which 
can  be  supported  from  available  land  bases. 
All  overseas  tactical  air  support,  whether 
land-based  or  carrier-based,  has  at  Its  pre- 
requisite our  free  use  of  the  seas.  The  great 
payload  capacity  of  modem  tactical  aircraft 
requires  for  extended  operations  the  con- 
tinuous resupply  of  combat  consumables  in 
such  bulk  that  they  must  come  by  sea. 

The  attack  carrier  provides  the  means  by 
which  alrpower  can  be  taken  to  sea.  The  car- 
rier can  be  moved  any  place  on  70  Tc  of  the 
earth's  surface  covered  by  the  oceans,  without 
any  intemAtlonal  agreements  or  basing 
rights,  within  a  radius  of  more  than  600  miles 
a  day  and  at  speeds  up  to  30  knots.  The  attack 
carrier  is  a  floating  air  base,  complete  with 
aircraft,  ordnance  and  Jet  fuel,  required  to 
fly  them;  command  and  control  facilities 
to  deploy  them;  shops  to  support  them;  and 
men  to  maintain  and  operate  them.  When 
carriers  are  deployed  in  a  trouble  spot,  they 
are  ready  on  arrival  for  a  show  of  force  and 
to  carry  on  limited  war,  general  conflict  with 
conventional  weapons,  or  even  nuclear  war. 

Our  new  carriers  will  have  an  important 
feature,  nuclear  propulsion  with  the  advan- 
tage of  steaming  at  high  speeds  for  unlimited 
distances.  The  Nlmltz  class  will  have  twice 
the  capacity  of  the  Porrestal  class  for  aviation 
fuel  and  fifty  per  cent  more  aircraft 
ammunition. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  11  the  U.S.  Navy 
was  sifpreme  on  the  seas.  The  Axis  fleets  had 
been  desuoyed  and  our  allies'  navies  were 
severely  reduced  through  wartime  attrition 
and  post-war  economies.  The  Soviets  had  no 
modern  forces  capable  of  sustained  opera- 
tions at  sea.  Since  1950,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
been  embarked  on  a  program  which  reveals 
an  awareness  of  the  importance  of  seapower 
and  an  unmistakable  resolve  to  become  the 
world's  most  powerful  maritime  force.  For  the 
first  time  in  history,  the  Soviet  Union  is  using 
a  deployed  naval  force  In  support  of  foreign 
Dolicy  in  areas  not  contiguous  to  its  borders. 
Its  force  in  the  Mediterranean  includes  war- 
ships armed  with  surface-to-surface  and  sur- 
face-to-air missiles,  amphibious  ships  with 
naval  infantry  embarked,  and  torpedo  and 
mlsslIe-armed  submarines.  In  the  event  of 
war  with  Russia.  Soviet  submarines 
would  constitute  a  formidable  force  threat- 
enlnff  our  use  of  the  seas.  We  must  continue 
to  develop  our  anti-submarine  warfare  to 
deter  any  overt  aggression  by  the  enemy's 
enormous  underseas  fleet. 
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PRICE  OP  "FREE  '  TRADE 
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The  Area  of  the  world  covered  by  our^drer-^^^^rparts. 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or   PXNNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  21,  1970 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
recent  days,  no  one  has  felt  the  pinch 
of  our  Nation's  inflationary  spiral  more 
than  the  American  laborer.  With  rising 
prices  and  the  prospect  of  unemploy- 
ment ever  present,  hard  working  men 
and  women  have  cried  out  to  the  Con- 
gress to  lessen  their  plight. 

Two  such  groups  seeking  our  aid  are 
the  textile  and  apparel  workers;  Two 
and  a  half  million  Americans  wha  live  in 
constant  fear  of  losing  their  'lobs  be- 
cause of  the  unrestricted  flow  of  imports 
into  the  United  States  from  abroad. 

Last  May,  after  14  mouths  of  inten- 
sive discussions  during  which  our  Gov- 
ernment attempted  to  establish  volun- 
tary limits  on  rising  Japanese  textile 
and  apparel  imports,  the  Japanese  dele- 
gation left  for  home,  refusing  to  con- 
clude an  agreement.  This  action  leaves 
the  Congress  no  choice  but  to  approve 
the  legislation  which  has  emerged  from 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  de- 
signed to  limit  exports  and  institute  an 
orderly  marketing  approach  for  Ameri- 
can products. 

In  the  July  1  edition  of  Justice,  the 
publication  of  the  International  Ladies 
Garment  Workers'  Union,  an  editorial 
entitled  "Price  of  'Free'  Trade"  appeared 
which  deals  with  thi.s  problem.  With  the 
unanimous  consent  of  my  colleagues,  I 
enter  into  the  Record  the  above-men- 
tioned editorial: 

Price  of  "Free"  Trade 

The  collapse  of  U.S. -Japanese  talks  last 
month  ends  a  14-month  effort  to  establish 
voluntary  llmlte  on  rising  Japanese  textile 
and  apparel  Imports.  Over  the  past  months 
we  have  documented  In  detail  the  spectac- 
ular rise  of  those  Imports  and  their  Increas- 
ing threat  to  Jobe  and  earnings  in  this 
country. 

Some  two  and  one-halX  million  Ameri- 
cans— many  of  them  women  workers,  black 
workers,  minority  workers — derive  their  live- 
lihood from  Jobs  threatened  by  the  flood  of 
imports  from  Japan  and  other  nations. 
Although  they  are  not  the  highest  earners 
in  our  land,  their  wages  are  like  mountains 
compared  to  earnings  of  their  foreign  coun- 


seas  land  bases  Is  constantly  ahrlnkine.  At 
the  end  of  the  Korean  War.  we  had  631  over- 
neas  bases.  Today  we  have  less  than  170.  Oper- 
ational U.S.  air  bases  overseas  have  declined 
fn  number  from  105  in  1967  to  50  in  1970. 
The  recent  loss  of  Wheelus  Air  Force  Base  In 
Libya  has  eliminated  the  last  of  an  extensive 
complex  of  US.  air  bases  In  North  Africa. 

The  trend  towards  an  erosion  of  overseas 
bases  indicates  that  the  attack  carrier's  role 
in  providing  overseas  tactical  air  may  now  be 
substantially  emphasized.  The  growing  ca- 
pability of  the  Soviet  fleet  is  an  expanding 
threat  to  ctur  continued  supremacynBrr''siiar 
Today  the  attack  carrier  force  is  the  margin 
of  difference  between  th»  two  navies.  To  pre- 
clude obeoleeeence  and  to  maintain  the  ca- 
pability of  our  seapower  require  a  continuous 
infusion  of  new  ships.  The  survival  of  the 
free  world  in  a  nuclear  era  does  not  come 
cbei4>.  Our  Navy^  unique  technology  in  oper- 
ating self-BUfflclent  and  self -protecting  car- 
rier task  forces  la  the  foundation  of  the  free 
world's  seapower. 


The  unbending,  take-U-or-leave-lt  stance 
of  the  Japanese  negotiators  who  came  to 
Washlngrton  was  a  great  shock  to  the  Nixon 
Administration.  Indeed.  It  had  opposed  im- 
port quotas  and  insisted  that  voluntary 
limitation  could  be  negotiated  On  May  12, 
Cknnmerce  Secretary  Maurice  H.  Stans  ex- 
pressed optimism  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

It  couldn't  be  done.  After  three  days  of 
futility,  the  Japanese  headed  for  home  and 
Commerce  Secretary  Stans  hetwled  back  to 
th»  committee  to  tell  Chairman  Wilbur  Mills 
"iind  his  conferees  that  all  had  been  in  vain 
and  that  the  need  for  legislated  limitations 
was  urgent. 

Champions  of  "free"  trade  are  victims  of  a 
beautiful  fiction.  It  exists  nowhere  in  the 
world;  foreign  nations  are  enmeshed  In  webs 
of  regtdatlona,  controls,  tariffs,  quotas,  vol- 
untary limltions  and  reciprocal  deals  which 
they  defend  in  the  name  of  their  national 
Interests. 

Not  tim  least  of  these  is  Japan  herself. 
Largely  through  our  open  trade  policy  and 


other  help,  she  has  adn]lraJt>ly  lifted  herself 
from  the  aahes  of  war  to  become  the  wwld's 
third  largest  industrial  power.  In  seeking 
import  limits  we  are  not  denying  largess  to 
a  struggling,  impoverished  nation.  We  are 
seeking  to  safeguard  an  average  U.S.  rate  for 
apparel  workers — union  and  non-union — of 
92.S1  an  hour  against  a  Japanese  rate  of 
39  oents. 

Domestically,  we  have  legislated  such  safe- 
•  guards  within  our  own  nation,  embodying 
concepts  of  decency  into  federal  minimum 
wage  and  maximum  hours  prescriptions.  Tet, 
It  has  been  held  that  Just  because  they  exist 
in  Japan — even  though  the  product  competes 
In  the  U.S.— we  should  accept  work  condi- 
tions worse  than  those  that  flourish  In 
ve8t.iglal  antl-unlon  areas  and  against  which 
we  battled  successfully  in  1809. 

The  facts  are  that  two- thirds  of  our  $1.5 
billion  trade  deficit  with  Japan  is  In  textiles 
and  apparel;  that  Japan  has  not  been  averse 
to  establisihing  limitations  on  wool  and  man- 
made  fiber  textllee  and  products,  such  as  we 
have  sought,  with  the  Etu-opean  Economic 
Coznmunlty,  Canada,  the  United  Kingdom 
and  other  countries;  that  her  own  foreign 
policy  is  the  most  restrictive  among  the 
major  powers. 

The  Mclntyre  bill  In  the  Senate  parallels 
the  Mills  bill  in  the  House.  Both  shoiild  be 
apiproved  speedily  and  without  fuss.  Both 
bills  provide  for  sharing  the  market  and 
establish  a  basis  for  subsequent  voluntary 
agreements.  It  is  a  shame  that  In  view  of  the 
Import  threat  to  New  York's  largest  industry, 
the  keystone  to  the  state's  economy,  neither 
Senator  Jacob  Javits  nor  Senator  Charles 
Ooodell  have  c(Mne  out  for  these  bills. 

"Free"  trade  does  not  mean  chaotic  or 
vicioxisly  competitive  trade.  Our  inter- 
national goodwill  has  long  been  clear 
through  aid  and  good  works  throughout  the 
world.  It  needs  no  defense.  And  it  Is  not  to 
be  measured  by  a  readiness  to  underwrite 
low  wages  and  soaring  profits  for  foreign 
capitalists — or  bargain-hunting  American  re- 
tailers— with  the  bread  and  butter  of  Ameri- 
can workers  and  their  famillee. 


BIRTHDAY  OP  HIS  IMPERIAL 
MAJESTY  HAILE  SELASSIE  I— 
JULY  23 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

or   KICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Tuesday.  July  21.  1970 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Afiica  of  the 
House  Foreign  AiTairs  Committee,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
extend  our  wannest  regards  and  best 
wishes  to  His  Imperial  Majesty  Halle  Se- 
lassie I,  Emperor  of  Ethiopia  on  this  his 
79th  birthday. 

His  Imperial  Majesty  has  ruled  Ethi- 
opia for  over  50  years.  During  his  reign, 
he  has  proven  to  be  one  of  the  leading 
architects  of  African  imity  and  world 
peace.  He  gave  of  himself  imstlntingly 
in  an  effort  to  bring  an  end  to  the  civil 
conflict  in  Nigeria.  His  pioneer  efforts  led 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  African  Unity  In  Addis  Ababa. 

As  Emperor  of  Ethiopia,  he  has  en- 
deavored to  achieve  objectives  which  are 
common  to  nations  dedicated  to  peace 
throughout  the  world.  He  hai"  improved 
health  and  educational  facilities  and  ex- 
tended the  communication  system 
within  lEthiopia.  These  and  other  com- 
parable efforts  have  profountfly  affected 
the  economic  and. social  development  of 
his  proud  and  ancient  natioa. 
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He  has  also  endeavored  to  strengthen 
the  bonds  of  friendship  and  mutual  re- 
spect which  exist  between  our  two  na- 
tions, a  relationship  which  dates  back  to 
1903  when  the  first  treaty  between  our 
two  nations  was  signed.  Thus,  I  take  spe- 
cial pleasure  in  sending  greetings  and 
the  best  wishes  of  the  American  people 
to  this  dynamic  leader  who  has  proven 
to  be  one  of  Africa's  ti*uly  great  states- 
men and  a  guiding  force  in  mankind's 
quest  for  world  peace. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK— AS  RELE- 
VANT TODAY  AS  11  YEARS  AGO 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  15,  1970 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  recently  celebrated  the  194th 
anniversary  of  our  Nation's  birth.  What 
were  we  honoring?  Why  honor  America? 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  were  attempting  to  do 
honor  to  those  most  fundamental  prin- 
ciples which,  over  the  decades,  have 
made  this  country  great  and  strong  and 
free.  We  were  honoring  the  determina- 
tion of  our  forefathers,  the  determina- 
tion of  men  and  women  from  the  most 
diverse  of  racial,  religious,  and  ethnic 
backgrounds  who  struggled  to  build  a 
country  based  on  the  principles  of  equal- 
ity, justice,  and  humanity — priceless 
rights  which  cannot  and  should  not  be 
denied  to  any  living  human  being. 

Yet,  as  these  words  are  spoken  there 
are  1.1  billion  people  in  over  25  nations 
who  are  being  denied  these  basic  human 
rights.  These  nations,  all  under  Commu- 
nist domination,  are  the  captive  nations 
of  the  world. 

In  July  of  1959,  the  86th  Congrress  of 
the  United  States  adopted  the  Captive 
Nations  Week  resolution,  now  Public 
Law  86-90,  to  dramatize  the  plight  of 
the  many  European  nations  which  at 
that  time  were  helpless  pawns  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  86th  Congress  was 
acutely  aware  of  an  expanding  Commu- 
nist threat  in  the  world,  but  at  that  time 
we  could  not  predict  that  the  observance 
of  Captive  Nations  Week  would  be  as 
relevant  today  as  at  any  previous  time 
in  its  11-year  history. 

For  years  we  have  watched  the  Soviet 
orbit  of  influence  grow  to  a  point  where 
their  leaders  could  publicly  state  that 
their  ultimate  goal  was  complete  world 
domination.  I  need  not  dwell  on  the 
ruthless  suppression  of  uprisings  in  Po- 
land and  Himgary  In  1956.  Only  2  years 
ago  the  free  peoples  of  the  world  watched 
in  horror  and  indignation  as  Soviet  tanks 
and  troops  crushed  the  brief  but  gallant 
surge  toward  freedom  by  the  people 
of  Czechoslovakia.  The  condonnation 
which  resoondcd  throughout  the  free 
wot-ld  in  1968  bad  little  effect  on  the  So- 
viet Union,  except  to  allow  them  the  op- 
portunity of  expounding  the  Brezhnev 
doctrine  of  limited  sovereignity  which 
they  used  to  justify  this  breach  of  the 
Slovak  people's  hxrinan  rights. 

A&  we  view  tbe  world  today,  the  Com- 
nmnist    leaders    persist    in    oppressing 
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these  nations  and  encouraging  the 
repression  of  their  people's  God-given 
human  rights.  Today  the  threat  of  com- 
munism shadows  not  Just  the  people  of 
Europe  and  Asia.  Communist  influence 
is  spreading  also  in  South  America  and 
Africa.  We  are  constantly  reminded  of 
the  classic  Communist  tactics  of  sub- 
version and  infiltration  with  which 
•they  still  hope  to  conquer  the  entire 
world.  We  have  been  told  by  many  world 
leaders  that  communism  holds  no  threat 
to  peace,  yet  there  has  been  no  evident 
change  in  the  nature  of  Communist 
control,  of  its  totalitarian  trappings,  or 
of  its  imperialistic  tendencies. 

For  these  reasons,  the  week  of  July  12- 
18  was  a  week  of  rededication  for  all  of 
the  free  people  of  the  world.  We  must 
not  only  rededicate  ourselves  to  the  prin- 
ciple tliat  all  people  should  be  free,  but 
we  must  work  to  give  this  purpose  ac- 
tive and  concrete  expression  here  in 
Congress.  It  is  not  enough  for  us  to  say 
that  we  recognize  the  problem  and  then 
sit  by  and  let  this  cancer  infect  count- 
less others.  Now  is  the  time  to  use  the 
force  of  world  opinion  to  change  the 
lives  of  millions  of  captive  people. 

It  is  time  that  the  free  nations  of  the 
world  reexamined  the  nature  of  Com- 
munist domination  in  those  countries 
which  remain  under  the  heel  of  Soviet 
oppressive  might.  It  is  time  we  reex- 
amined the  kind  of  life  which  Is  char- 
acteristic of  a  Communist-controlled 
country.  We  have  seen — but  too  often 
we  forget — the  stark  border  zones,  the 
minefields,  the  barbed-wired  barricades, 
the  armed  guardtowers,  and  watehdogs, 
combining  to  create  the  impression  of  a 
nationwide  concentration  camp.  These 
realities  of  Iron  Curtain  life  should  re- 
mind us  that  the  autocratic  rule  of  Com- 
munist leaders  continues  and  that  the 
pliysical,  moral,  and  spiritual  enslave- 
ment of  these  people  does  nothing  more 
than  subordinate  basic  human  vsJues  to 
the  requirement  of  maintaining  unrep- 
resentative minority  regimes  in  power. 

I  urge  the  President  and  my  fellow 
colleagues  to  implement  this  legislation 
by  bringing  these  atrocities  of  human 
denial  to  the  attention  of  the  entire 
world.  The  observance  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  is  a  moral  obligation  for  all 
of  us  who  profess  our  l)elief  in  freedom, 
equality,  and  equal  opportunity.  We  have 
made  progress  in  acliieving  civil  rights 
for  minority  groups  in  our  own  country, 
but  let  us  not  forget  that  our  goal  is 
freedom  and  self-determination  for  all 
mankind.  The  people  of  the  oppressed  na- 
tions deserve  our  every  effort,  through 
pressure  on  the  United  Nations  and 
through  pressure  on  individual  gov- 
ernments, to  help  them  gain  their  in- 
alienable right  of  independence. 


MAINE'S  VACATION  CRUISES— A 

NEW    ERA 


HON.  PETER  N.  KYROS 

or  icAim 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  11.  1970 

Mr.  KYBOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  new  era 
is  begliminK  for  all  of  our  citizens  who 
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would  enjoy  vacationing  in  Maine:  cruis- 
ing her  coast  and  visiting  her  villages.  I 
refer  particularly  to  the  boom  in  coastal 
cruising,  as  noted  in  the  July  issue  of  a 
foremost  Maine  publication,  Down  East 
magMine.  More  exciting  blue  water 
cruises  are  being  planned,  as  articles  in 
the  Maine  Sunday  Telegram  also  explain. 
At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  would  like 
to  include  the  articles  on  Maine  cruise 
vacations  from  Down  East  magazine  and 
the  Maine  Sunday  Telegram : 

(From  Down  East  magazine.  July  1970] 
North   Bt   East 

When  the  oceangoing  ferry,  Prince  of  Fun- 
dy,  sails  June  20th  on  her  maiden  overnight 
voyage  from  Portland,  Maine  to  Yarmouth, 
Nova  Scotia  she  will  be  inaugurating  a  new 
era  in  water  transportation  along  the  down 
east  coast. 

Reservations  for  1000  passengers  and  175 
vehicles  aboard  the  new  393 -foot,  Swedish - 
owned  vessel  were  booked  weeks  in  advance 
of  her  Initial  run  200  miles  across  the  Oulf 
of  Maine.  Not  since  the  "Boston  Boat" — the 
steamships  Camden  and  Belfast — stopped 
sailing  from  Boston  to  Bangor  In  the  early 
1930s  have  such  luxurious  accommodations 
been  offered  the  maritime  traveler  to  Maine. 
Prince  of  Fundy  has  cabin  berths  for  500,  two 
restaurants,  dance  orchestras,  cocktail 
lounges,  gift  shops  and  a  casino. 

After  Eastern  Steamship  Lines  ceased  op- 
erations In  Maine,  It  was  more  than  twenty 
years  before  another  large  passenger  vessel 
again  plied  the  coast.  Then.  In  1956,  the 
Canadian  National  Railway's  ferry,  the  346- 
foot  Bluenose.  with  a  capacity  for  600  pas- 
sengers and  150  vehicles,  began  her  run  from 
Bar  Harbor  to  Yarmouth.  She  continues  to 
provide  daytime  service,  although  in  recent 
years  she  has  had  to  turn  away  customers 
during  the  peak  summer  months. 

Bluenose  and  Prince  of  Fundy,  however, 
will  not  be  the  only  large  motor  vessels  carry- 
ing passengers  in  Maine  waters  this  summer. 
The  Mount  Vernon  oU  the  American  and 
Canadian  Lines  is  due  down  east  In  late  Au- 
gust on  a  "mini-cruise"  from  Rhode  Island. 
She  is  the  first  of  such  cruise  ships  that  may 
become  a  familiar  sight  on  the  Maine  coast. 
At  the  instigation  of  James  V.  Day  of  Brewer 
and  Kennebunk,  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission,  a  research  firm  In 
Washington,  D.C.  is  studying  the  feasibility 
of  other  large  vacation  cruise  ships  operation 
m  Maine  and  the  Maritlmes  during  the  sum- 
mer as  they  do  in  norlda  and  the  Caribbean 
in  the  winter  months. 

All  signs  indicate  that  the  transportation 
cycle  of  steamship  to  railroad  and  railroad  to 
automobile  may  be  coming  full  circle;  that 
once  more  a  Joxirney  to  Maine  by  water  will  be 
as  much  a  summertime  pleasure  In  this 
modem  day  as  when  a  steamer's  whistle 
signaled  the  early  morning  arrival  of  the 
Boston  Boat  a  generation  ago. 

(From  the  Maine  Sunday  Telegram, 

Oct.  12, 1969] 

Maint's  Bttsin«ss — Stem.  Crotse  Ship  RtTNS 

LiKELT  Along  Coast  I^f  1970 

(By  Frank  Sleeper) 

Maine  is  Ukely  to  have  at  least  one  steel 
cruise  sliip  maklztg  one  or  two  runs  along 
its  coast  next  summer.  It  will  be  the  110- 
foot,  98-ton  Mount  Hope  of  the  American 
Canadian  Line  Inc. 

Authority  for  that  statement  is  Luther 
Blount,  president  of  Blount  Marine  Corp., 
Warren,  RJ.,  and  also  head  of  the  American 
Canadian  Line,  who  has  moved  Into  the 
cruise  bujtiness  after  years  of  building  craft 
in  bis  1%  Warren  shipyard.  He's  aUo  con- 
sldeilng  the  construction  oX  a  second  similar 
vessel  and,  if  that's  buUt,  the  Maine  Coast 
wlU  have  more  American  Canadian  Line 
cruises. 

Blount  says  the  vessel  will  stop  at  Port- 
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land,  Boothbay  Barbor,  Rockland,  Castlne, 
Camden,  Buclcs  Harbor,  Seal  Harbor  and 
perhaps  go  on  to  Bangor. 

Actually,  Blount  bad  planned  a  12-day 
Island  hopping  Maine  coast  cnilse  for  the 
past  summer — but  because  of  procedural 
problems  which  no  longer  exist  It  never 
came  off. 

It  appears  that  the  Mount  Hope  arrival  on 
the  Maine  coast  scene  is  going  to  be  the  first 
tangible  result  of  a  speech  by  James  V.  Day. 
vice  chairman  of  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission, March  28,  In  Portland,  In  which  he 
proposed  a  cruise  vessel  for  the  Maine  coast. 
But  there  may  be  more  results. 

Edward  Langlols,  general  manager  of  the 
Maine  Port  Authority,  and  Robert  O.  E.  Elliot, 
head  of  the  Department  of  Economic  Devel- 
opment's Vacation-Travel  Division,  set  out 
to  look  over  the  field  after  Day  made  his 
suggestion. 

On. May  7,  the  two  met  with  representa- 
tives of  the  Moore-McCormack  Line  at  New 
York.  The  feasibility  of  setUng  up  a  pas- 
senger cruise  service  starting  In  Boston  and 
covering  a  two-week  trip  along  the  Maine 
coast  was  discussed.  The  meeting  determined 
the  need  for  a  market  survey  to  estimate 
traffic  for  such  a  venture.  That  survey  would 
be  up  to  someone  other  than  Moore-McCor- 
mack,  possibly  the  state. 

Later  In  May  Langlols  and  George  W.  Gar- 
rett, executive  secretary  of  the  Greater  Port- 
land Chamber  of  Commerce,  met  with  repre- 
sentatives of  American  Export  Industries  Inc. 
There  was  some  discussion  of  choosing  the 
Independence  or  Constitution,  not  now  In 
use,  for  such  a  cruise.  Here  again.  It  appears 
that  a  feaslbUlty  study  would  be  required. 

On  June  3,  Elliot  and  Langlols  met  with 
members  of  the  Dlners-Pugazy  Sales  Corp.  to 
discuss  any  Interest  that  firm  might  have  In 
a  cruise  service  along  the  coast  of  Maine. 
Iiouls  V.  Fugazy,  president  of  the  firm,  was 
among  those  attending. 

Dlners-Pugazy  officials  asked  for  as  much 
literature  as  possible  about  the  Maine  coast. 
And  they  agreed  with  the  other  firms  that 
a  market  study  would  have  to  be  made  before 
any  "major"  financial  investment  was  under- 
taken. It  was  felt  that  a  smaller  vessel  than 
the  large  Moore-McCormack  Argentina  or 
Brazil  should  be  used.  The  Meteor,  296  feet 
long  and  capable  of  carrying  160  passengers, 
was  suggested. 

The  matter  was  also  discussed  with  John 
W.  Harrington,  Washington,  of  Seven  Seas 
Agency  Inc.,  a  research  consultant  firm.  Har- 
rington Is  a  friend  of  Langlols.  He  recom- 
m«nded  a  fectalblllty  study,  pointing  out 
some  of  the  questions  to  be  asked  in  such  a 
study.  And  Harrington  further  said  that 
the  cruise  should  probably  be  available  year- 
round,  tying  In  with  winter  sports. 

Then  Blount  came  forward  with  something 
more  concrete.  Obviously,  the  Mount  Hope 
would  show  what  the  demand  Is  for  a  Maine 
cruise  ship. 

There  still  might  be  the  need  for  a  feasi- 
bility study  for  larger  vessels,  though  Blount 
might  eliminate  the  need  for  that  by  ex- 
panding as  the  demand  warranted. 

What  has  happ>ened  Is  that  the  efforts  by 
Langlols  and  Elliott  have  been  sidetracked 
temporarily  for  the  Blount  effort.  Those  ef- 
forts, however,  may  bear  added  fruit  In  the 
long  run.  Moore-McCormack,  American  Ex- 
port. Dlners-Pugazy  all  know  that  Maine  Is 
interested  In  the  p>osslblllty  of  a  cruise  along 
its  coast.  These  companies  may  also  see  other 
possibilities  Involving  Maine. 

Much  credit  must  be  given  to  Peter  T.  Mc- 
Laughlin, vice  president  of  Casco  Bay  Lines, 
Portland,  for  Blount's  getting  into  the  act. 
McLaughlin  was  at  the  meeting  at  which  Day 
spok^  and  t<^d  him  of  Blount's  Mount  Hope. 
And  McLaughlin  alerted  Blount  of  the  de- 
Sire  for  a  Maine  coastal  cruise.  Blotmt  has 
built  many  of  the  ferries  used  by  Casco  Bay 
Lines, 
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The  Mount  Hope  went  Into  ojjeration  June 
1.  It  took  about  a  year  to  design  it  and  an- 
other year  to  build  It  at  a  cost  of  about 
$400,000.  The  second  vessel  will  probably  cost 
around  $600,000.  Blount  believes.  He  has  had 
surveys  made  which  show  the  Mount  Hope 
has  a  gross  revenue  per  passenger  slightly 
higher  than  that  for  an  ocean  liner. 

Falling  under  regulations  for  T  boats,  craft 
of  under  100,  the  Mount  Hope  can  also  be 
"The  larger  the  vessel  Is,  the  more  costly 
It  Is  per  passenger."  he  explains.  "The  Mount 
Hope  Is  a  better  Investment  than  the  larger 
cruising  ocean  liner.  And  some  of  the  larger 
steamship  companies  are  getting  Interested 
In  It  as  a  result." 

Built  Into  the  craft  Is  a  ramp  which  Is  put 
down  on  beaches  so  that  swimmers  can  go 
directly  on  the  beach.  That's  In  the  bow.  In 
the  stern  Is  a  swimming  ramp.  Windows  go 
all  around  the  bow  In  the  lounge  so  you 
can  sit  about  anywhere  In  the  lounge  and  see 
straight  ahead.  Both  vessels  will  carry  149 
passengers,  with  the  Mount  Hope  sleeping 
42  and  the  new  craft,  30. 

The  coastal  cruise  wouldn't  be  in  compe- 
tition with  Maine  windjammer  cruises, 
Blount  says,  as  It  would  offer  more  comfort- 
able and  more  expensive  accommodations. 
Twenty  couples  from  this  state  traveled  on 
the  Mount  Hope  the  past  summer,  he  reports. 

Langlols  and  Elliot  feel  such  a  cruise  ship 
would  open  up  a  new  market  potential  here. 
Those  who  are  more  than  60  seem  quite  In- 
terested and,  at  the  same  time  so  do  the 
swingers.  An  effort  would  be  made  to  attract 
foreigners  by  flying  them,  for  example,  to 
Bangor  International  Airport  and  then  driv- 
ing them  to  the  vessel. 

Elliot  says  that  some  Germans  have  shown 
an  Interest  In  acreage  In  Maine  to  be  set  up 
as  a  hunting  and  fishing  preserve  such  as 
they  have  In  their  country. 

In  a  survey  some  time  ago.  Dynamics  As- 
sociates of  New  York  showed  that  the  prin- 
cipal classes  taking  vacations  In  Maine  were 
relatively  well-off  middle-aged  persons  and 
those  who  are  over-all  sportsmen. 

Walt  a  few  years  and  you  may  see  cruise 
vessels  of  one  kind  or  another  up  and  down 
the  Maine  coast.  Mount  Hope  could  be  the 
start  of  something  big. 

[Prom  the  Maine  Sundav  Telegram,  Apr.  12, 
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Maine  Coastal  Catrisi:  Set  for  August  30- 

Seftember  11 

Augusta. — Americans  who  nostalgically  re- 
call cruising  from  Boston.  Mass.  to  Bangor 
on  regularly  scheduled  trips  of  the  Eastern 
Steamship  Lines,  will  have  an  opportunity 
this  summer  to  experience  Its  pictures  all 
over  again. 

"You  can  go  back,"  says  Luther  Blount, 
Warren,  R.I..  shipbuilder  and  owner  of  the 
Mount  Hope,  a  modem,  Coast  Guard  ap- 
proved steel  vessel,  "and  In  greater  comfort 
than  you  enjoyed  In  those  good  old  days." 

Blount,  who  has  operated  Inland  waterway 
criilses  In  Florida,  as  well  as  from  Rhode 
Island  to  New  York  to  Florida,  and  northern 
trips  from  Warren,  R.I.  to  points  in  Canada's 
Quebec  Province,  Is  adding  the  Maine  cruise 
to  his  schedule.  The  dates  are  Aug.  30  to  Sept. 
11,1970. 

"Our  course  is  such  that  we  can  put  into 
snug  harbors  each  night  and,  should  a  storm 
hit,  we  can  He  at  anchor  until  it  blows  over," 
says  Blount. 

The  tentative  schedule  calls  for  the  trip  to 
begin  the  evening  of  Aug.  30,  with  a  cruise 
through  the  Cape  Cod  Canal,  from  Warren, 
R.I.  The  next  day's  termination  point  will 
be  Boothbay  Harbor,  followed  by  a  leisurely 
r\m  to  Rockland,  the  self-styled  "lobster 
capital  of  the  world." 

The  fourth  day,  with  the  Mt.  Hope  at  dock, 
there  will  be  side  trips  on  Maine  State  ferries 
from  Rockland  to  Islands  such  as  Vlnalhaven 
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and  North  Haven.  Then,  the  cruise  ship  will 
continue  to  nearby  Camden.  Rockport  Harbor 
will  be  viewed  en  route,  and  the  vessel  will 
tie  up  at  Lok  Marina  that  night. 

On  the  fifth  day  the  route  will  be  south  of 
700-Acre  Island,  with  a  view  of  QUkle  harbor. 
Belfast  and  Searsport  harbors  will  be  circled 
and  Castlne  will  be  the  overnight  destina- 
tion. That  will  be  followed  by  a  run  through 
Eggemogin  Reach  to  Bucks  Harbor.  (Nautl- 
cally,  a  "Reach"  was  a  stretch  of  water  where 
a  vessel  could  be  sailed  on  course,  with  the 
wind  forward  of  the  beam  but  not  enough 
to  compel  tacking.)  Overnight  will  be  at 
either  Blue  Hill  or  the  lobster  fishing  village 
of  Stonington. 

Bar  Harbor  will  be  the  seventh  day's  desti- 
nation and  Seal  Harbor,  the  eighth's.  The 
Jordan  Pond  House  In  Acadia  National  Park 
on  Mt.  Desert  will  be  visited. 

The  ninth  day's  run  will  be  by  way  of  North 
Haven,  Tenants  Harbor,  Port  Clyde  or  Bath, 
whichever  Is  the  more  favorable.  The  Mt. 
Hope  will  be  in  Portland  the  next  day  and 
will  continue  toward  the  home  port  the  day 
after.  The  vessel  is  due  to  return  to  Its  home 
port  about  10  a.m.  Sept.  11. 

Additional  Information  on  the  12-day  voy- 
age is  available  from:  American  Canadian 
Line,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  360,  Warren  R.I.  02885. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF  INDUNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  21,  1970 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  above 
title  is  a  quotation  from  Virgil,  the  first 
century  B.C.  Latin  poet,  and  I  believe  it 
Is  an  appropriate  opening  for  the  subject 
about  to  be  discussed. 

August  28,  1970,  will  be  the  50th  an- 
niversary of  proclamation  of  the  19th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  which 
gave  women  the  right  to  vote.  The  suf- 
frage amendment  had  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  65th  Congress 
on  January  10,  1918,  but  was  defeated  in 
the  Senate  on  October  1,  1918.  It  was 
passed  again  by  the  House  in  the  66th 
Congress  on  May  20,  1919,  and  by  the 
Senate  on  June  4  by  exactly  the  needed 
two-thirds  majority. 

Ratification  by  the  States  had  taken 
an  additional  14  months'  campaigning. 
The  36th  State  was  won  only  after  a 
long  and  bitter  struggle  in  the  lower 
house  of  the  Tennessee  Legislature  which 
ratified  by  a  majority  of  one  vote  on 
August  18,  1920. 

The  history  of  the  suffrage  movement 
in  the  United  States  is  not  really  a  long 
one  (historians  usually  date  it  as  begin- 
ning in  1848,  when  a  woman's  rights  con- 
vention meeting  in  Seneca  Palls,  N.Y., 
produced  a  far-reaching  declaration  of 
principles) ,  But  it  had  bitter  opposition; 
the  following  definition  of  "woman," 
written  by  the  caustic  American  writer 
Ambrose  Bierce  and  included  in  his 
"Devil's  Dictionary."  wan  about  the  mild- 
est ever  cited  by  opponents  of  the  suf- 
frage movement: 

"Woman,  n.  An  animal  usually  living  In  the 
vicinity  of  Man,  and  having  a  rudimentary 
susceptibility  to  domestication.  It  is  credited 
by  many  of  the  elder  zoologists  with  a  cer- 
tain vestigial  docility  acquired  In  a  former 


state  of  seclusion,  but  naturalists  of  the  post- 
susananthony  period,  having  no  knowledge  of 
the  seclusion,  deny  the  virtue  and  declare 
that  such  as  creation's  dawn  beheld,  it 
roareth  now.  The  species  Is  the  most  widely 
distributed  of  all  beasts  of  prey,  infesting  all 
habitable  parts  of  the  globe,  from  Green- 
land's spicy  mountains  to  India's  moral 
strand.  The  popular  name  (wolf man)  is  in- 
correct for  the  creature  Is  of  the  cat  kind. 
The  woman  is  lithe  and  graceful  in  its 
movements,  especially  the  American  variety. 
(Fells  pugnans),  is  omnivorous,  and  can  be 
taught  not  to  talk." 

The  actual  women  suffrage  movement 
really  began  centuries  ago,  in  a  variety 
of  ways.  Women  moved  early  in  history 
to  assert  themselves  as  being  a  useful, 
needed,  and  worthwhile  part  of  the  proc- 
esses and  systems  that  governed  them. 
Lack  of  ofiQclal  and  legal  recognition  did 
not  seem  to  bother  them  a  great  deal. 

One  of  the  earliest  examples  I  can 
think  of  is  found  in  the  Bible,  in  the  Book 
of  Judges,  the  fourth  chapter.  Sisera, 
commander  of  a  defeated  army,  was  in 
flight,  and  sought  by  the  children  of 
Israel.  He  hid  in  the  tent  of  Heber  and 
confronted  Heber's  wife,  Jael;  but  let 
verses  20-22  tell  the  story: 

Again  he  said  unto  her.  Stand  In  the  door 
of  the  tent,  and  It  shall  be,  when  any  man 
doth  come  and  enquire  of  thee,  and  say.  Is 
there  any  man  here?  that  thou  shalt  say,  No. 

Then  Jael,  Heber's  vrtfe,  took  a  nail  of  the 
tent,  and  took  a  hammer  in  her  hand,  and 
went  softly  unto  him,  and  smote  the  nail 
into  his  temples,  and  fastened  It  Into  the 
ground:  for  he  was  fast  asleep  and  weary. 
So  he  died. 

And,  behold,  as  Barak  pursued  Sisera,  Jael 
came  out  to  meet  him,  and  said  unto  him. 
Come,  and  I  will  show  thee  the  man  whom 
thou  seekest.  And  when  he  came  Into  her 
tent,  behold,  Sisera  lay  dead,  and  the  nail 
was  in  his  temples.  .  .  . 

The  fact  escapes  us  and  may  be  hard 
to  believe,  but  even  in  ancient  Rome 
there  was  pressure  for  women's  equal 
rights  with  men.  For  examples  of  this, 
and  other  ages,  I  turn  to  quotes  from 
Will  Durant's  sweeping,  monumental 
"Story  of  Civilization."  From  volume  in, 
Caesar  and  Christ: 

.  .  .  Even  In  government  the  role  of  women 
grew.  Cato  cried  out  that  "all  other  men  rule 
over  women;  but  we  Romans,  who  rule  all 
men,  s^e  ruled  by  ovur  women."  In  195  B.C. 
the  free  women  of  Rome  swept  Into  the 
Forum  and  demanded  the  repeal  of  the  Op- 
plan  Law  of  215,  which  had  forbidden  women 
to  use  gold  ornaments,  varl-colored  dresses, 
or  chariots.  Cato  predicted  the  ruin  of  Rome 
If  the  law  should  be  repealed.  Llvy  puts  into 
his  mouth  a  speech  that  every  generation 
has  heard: 

"If  we  had,  each  of  us,  upheld  the  rights 
and  authority  of  the  husband  In  our  own 
households,  we  should  not  today  have  this 
trouble  with  our  women.  As  things  are  now, 
oxir  liberty  of  action,  which  has  been  an- 
nulled by  female  despotism  at  home,  is 
crushed  and  trampled  on  here  In  the  Fo- 
rum .  .  .  Call  to  mind  all  the  regulations 
respecting  women  by  which  our  ancestors 
curbed  their  license  and  made  them  obedient 
to  their  husbands;  and  yet  with  all  those  re- 
strictions you  can  scarcely  hold  them  in.  If 
now  you  permit  them  to  remove  these  re- 
straints .  .  .  and  to  put  themselves  on  an 
equality  with  their  husbands,  do  you  imagine 
that  you  wlU  be  able  to  bear  them?  Prom 
the  moment  that  they  become  your  equals 
they  will  be  yout  masters." 

The  women  laughed  him  down,  and  stood 
their   ground   ontil   the  law   was   repealed. 
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Cato  revenged  himself  as  censor  by  multiply- 
ing by  ten  the  taxes  on  the  articles  that 
Oppols  had  forbidden.  But  the  tide  was  in 
flow,  and  could  not  be  turned.  Other  laws 
disadvantageous  to  women  were  repealed  or 
modified  or  Ignored.  Women  won  the  free  ad- 
ministration of  their  dowries,  divorced  their 
husbands  or  occasionally  poisoned  them,  and 
doubted  the  wisdom  of  bearing  children  in 
an  age  of  urban  congestion  and  Imperialistic 
,wars.  .  .  . 

Back  in  the  13th  Century  it  was  con- 
sidered quite  a  step  forward  in  advance- 
ment of  woQjen  when  the  "Laws  and  Cus- 
toms of  geauvais"  bade  a  man  beat  his 
wife  "only  in, reason."  Volume  IV,  The 
Age  of  Faith  has  this  interesting  para- 
graph : 

As  usual,  despite  theology  and  law,  the 
medieval  woman  found  ways  of  annulling  her 
disabilities  with  her  charms.  The  litera- 
ture of  this  period  Is  rich  In  records  of  wom- 
en who  ruled  their  men.  In  several  respects 
woman  was  the  acknowledged  superior. 
Among  the  nobility  she  learned  something  of 
letters  and  art  and  refinement,  while  her  let- 
terless husband  labored  and  fought.  She 
could  put  on  all  the  graces  of  an  eighteenth- 
century  salonnlere,  and  swoon  like  a  Rich- 
ardson heroine:  at  the  same  time  she  rivaled 
man  In  lusty  liberty  of  action  and  speech, 
exchanged  risque  stories  with  him,  and  often 
took  an  unabashed  Initiative  In  love.  In  all 
classes  she  moved  with  full  freedom,  seldom 
chaperoned;  she  crowded  the  fairs  and 
dominated  the  festivals;  she  Joined  In  pil- 
grimages, and  took  part  In  the  Crusades,  not 
only  as  a  solace  but  now  and  then  as  a  soldier 
dressed  In  the  panoply  of  war.  Timid  monks 
tried  to  persuade  themselves  of  her  in- 
feriority, but  knights  fought  for  her  favors, 
and  poets  professed  themselves  her  slaves. 
Men  talked  of  her  as  an  obedient  servant, 
and  dreamed  of  her  as  a  goddess.  They  prayed 
to  Mary,  but  they  would  have  been  satisfied 
with  Eleanor  of  Aqultalne. 

And  in  Volume  V.  The  Renaissance,  we 
find  Durant  writing: 

The  Renaissance  woman  of  the  upper 
classes  raised  her  sex  out  of  medieval  bond- 
age and  monastic  contempt  to  be  almost 
the  equal  of  man.  She  conversed  on  equal 
terms  with  him  about  literature  and  phlloso- 
phv;  she  governed  states  with  wisdom,  like 
Isabella,  or  with  all-too-mascullne  force,  like 
Caterlna  Sforza;  sometimes,  clad  In  armor, 
she  followed  her  mate  to  the  bjittlefield,  and 
bettered  the  Instruction  of  his  violence.  She 
refused  to  leave  the  room  when  rough  stories 
came  up;  she  had  a  good  stomach  and  could 
hear  realistic  language  without  losing  her 
modesty  or  her  charm.  The  Italian  Renais- 
sance is  rich  in  women  who  made  a  high 
place  for  themselves  by  their  intelligence  or 
their  virtue:  Blanca  Maria  Vlscontl  who,  In 
the  absence  of  her  husband  Francesco 
Sforza,  governed  Milan  so  capably  that  he 
used  to  say  he  had  more  confidence  In  her 
than  In  his  whole  army,  and  who  at  the  same 
time  was  known  for  her  "piety,  compassion, 
charity,  and  beauty  of  person  ";  or  Emilia  Pio, 
whose  husband  died  in  her  youth,  but  who 
so  cherished  his  memory  that  she  was  never 
known,  through  all  her  remaining  years,  to 
encourage  the  attention  of  any  man;  or 
Lucrezla  Tornabuonl,  mother  and  molder  of 
Lorenzo  the  Magnificent;  or  Elisabetta  Oon- 
zaga,  or  Beatrice  d'Este,  or  the  maligned  and 
gentle  Lucrezla  Borgia;  or  the  Caterlna 
Cornara  who  made  Asolo  a  school  for  poets, 
artists,  and  gentlemen;  or  Veronica  Gambara, 
the  poetess  and  salonnlere  of  Correggio;  or 
Vittorta  Colonna,  the  vmtouched  goddess  of 
Micb«langeIo. 

"The  educated  women  of  the  Renaissance 
emancipated  themselves  without  any  propa- 
ganda of  emancipation,  purely  by  their  intel- 
ligence,  (dwracter,    and   tact,   and    by    the 
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heightened  sensitivity  of  men  to  their  tan- 
gible and  Intangible  charms.  They  Infiu- 
enced  their  time  In  every  field:  In  politics 
by  their  ability  to  govern  states  for  their  ab- 
sent husbands;  In  morals  by  their  combina- 
tion of  freedom,  good  manners,  and  piety; 
in  art  by  developing  a  matronly  beauty  which 
modeled  a  hundred  Madonnas;  In  literature 
by  opening  their  homes  and  their  smiles  to 
poets  and  scholars.  There  were  Innumerable 
satires  on  women,  as  In  every  age;  but  for 
every  bitter  or  sarcastic  line  there  were 
litanies  of  devotion  and  praise.  The  Italian 
Renaissance,  like  the  French  Enlightenment, 
was  bisexual;  women  moved  Into  every 
sphere  of  life;  men  ceased  to  be  coarse  and 
crude,  and  were  molded  to  finer  manners  and 
speech;  and  civilization,  with  all  Its  laxity 
and  violence,  took  on  a  grace  and  refinement 
such  as  It  had  not  known  In  Europe  for  a 
thousand  years. 

The  point  is  this,  and  one  which  I  wish 
to  hammer  down  in  the  balance  of  my 
remarks,  through  some  historical  ex- 
amples; There  has  existed  throughout 
history  a  real  contradiction,  in  that  wom- 
en have  always  been  the  models  to  rep- 
resent liberty,  victory,  peace,  wisdom, 
justice,  to  name  a  few.  Practically  all 
major  world  religions,  regardless  of  the 
sex  of  the  figure  at  their  head,  have  a 
very  strong  matriarchal,  feminine  figure 
somewhere  in  the  upper  pantheon.  And, 
as  the  following  examples  show,  there  are 
uncounted  occasions  when  women  have 
stepped  into  a  breach  that  men  would 
not  fill,  with  varying  results.  The  impor- 
tant thing,  though.  Is  that  they  did  step 
into  the  gap,  and  they  did  act,  and  they 
did  lead  men  when  no  other  man  would 
do  so.  Or,  like  the  American  Molly 
Pitcher,  at  the  Battle  of  Monmouth,  they 
moved  in  smaller  but  still  highly  signifi- 
cant ways— when  her  cannoneer  husband 
was  killed,  she  took  over  his  position. 
There  is.  In  the  history  of  the  Napoleonic 
wars,  a  similar,  but  much  more  tragic, 
incident.  After  the  Battle  of  Waterloo, 
in  1815,  as  the  victorious  English  and 
Prussians  swept  over  the  field,  they  dis- 
covered the  body  of  a  beautiful  young 
girl  amidst  the  dead  and  the  wreckage 
of  a  French  cavalry  charge.  No  one  knew 
then,  and  no  one  knows  to  this  day  who 
she  was,  or  why  she  was  there.  She  was 
dressed  in  full  uniform  and  armor  of  a 
French  hussar.  Prom  where  her  body  was 
lying,  it  was  obvious  that  she  had 
charged,  with  the  cavalry,  at  full  gallop. 
She  died  in  a  last  futile,  suicidal  rush 
when  Napoleon  sent  Mllhaud's  horsemen 
against  the  fire  and  steel  of  the  British 
infantry,  drawn  up  in  those  deadly 
squares  that  could  not  be  penetrated. 
Centuries  ago  a  Vietnamese  woman  led 
her  countrymen  in  a  struggle  that  ousted 
the  Chinese  from  Vietnam. 

Commanding  thousands,  or  acting 
alone — it  makes  no  difference,  the  spirit 
was  there,  the  spirit  has  always  been 
there,  the  spirit  always  will  be  there.  The 
following  accounts  are  of  four  women 
who  left  their  mark  in  world  history,  who 
stood  with  courage  no  one  else — man  or 
woman — could  or  would  match: 

BOADiCKA  OF  BarrAiM:   Ruggxd,  Earmxst, 
Terrible 

Rome  thought  Britain  was  a  subjugated 
land,  but  now  the  cry  was  for  revolt,  and 
messengers  flitted  swiftly  over  forest  paths, 
while  slgnsJ  beacons  flamed  from  the  hill- 
tops. 

Tales  of  Caesar's  hasty  invasion  and  re- 
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treat  of  one  hundred  years  before  were  told 
and  retold  in  the  hills  and  valleys.  Now  the 
hated  Imperial  Eagles  had  once  again  come 
to  Britain  but  this  time  they  had  stayed  for 
twenty  years.  Two  decades  of  smoldering 
hatred  and  resentment  suddenly  flamed  up, 
and  the  fire  spread. 

Prasutagus,  last  king  of  the  tribe  of  the 
Icenl,  had  died.  Before  his  death,  hoping  to 
win  favor  from  the  Romans,  he  had  be- 
queathed his  kingdom  to  the  Roman  state 
and  designated  the  Emperor  Nero  as  Joint 
heir,  along  with  his  two  daughters.  This  was 
appeasement,  1st  Century  A.D.  style;  let  us 
see  what  the  Roman  historian  Tacitus  had 
to  say  about  Rome's  response : 

•'But  things  turned  out  differently.  His 
kingdom  was  plundered  by  centurions,  and 
his  private  property  by  slaves,  as  If  they  had 
been  captured  In  war;  his  widow  Boadlcea 
was  flogged,  and  his  daughters  raped;  the 
chiefs  of  the  Icenl  were  robbed  of  their  ances- 
tral properties  as  tf  the  Romans  had  received 
the  whole  country  as  a  gift,  and  the  king's 
own  relatives  were  reduced  to  slavery." 

Revolt!  The  Infuriated  Queen  Boadlcea 
shrieked  the  summons;  the  Icenl  had  been  at 
one  time  the  most  powerful  of  all  trlbee,  and 
hitherto  the  most  submissive.  No  longer; 
nearly  every  Briton  within  reach  rallied  to 
her  standards.  War  chariots,  ao  feared  and 
dreaded  by  Julius  Caesar,  clattered  along  the 
roads;  Druids  walled  and  chanted  deep  In  the 
sacred  groves. 

Tacitus,  writing  of  the  event,  says  that  "In 
the  year  A.D.  61  a  severe  disaster  was  b\u- 
talned  In  Britain."  No  one  knew  at  the  be- 
ginning that  70,000  Roman  lives  were  about 
to  be  snuffed  out.  As  Sir  Winston  Chiu-chlll 
described  it:  "There  followed  an  up-rush  of 
hatred  from  the  abyss,  which  Is  a  measure  of 
the  cruelty  of  the  conquest.  It  was  a  scream 
of  rage  against  invincible  oppression  and  the 
superior  culture  which  seemed  to  lend  it 
power." 

One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Britons, 
maddened  with  hate  for  everything  Roman, 
were  on  the  march.  In  all  Britain,  there  were 
at  the  most  twenty  thousand  Roman  soldiers, 
in  four  legions.  And  two  of  these  were  a 
good  month  distant,  with  the  Roman  Gov- 
ernor Suetonius  Paulinus,  off  on  an  expedi- 
tion to  the  Island  of  Mona  (Anglesey)  far 
to  the  West. 

The  British  army  bore  down  on  its  first 
target,  Camulodunum  (Colchester) ,  the  cen- 
ter of  Roman  authority  and  religion.  Omens 
of  victory  were  good — for  the  Britons.  The 
statue  of  Victory  fell  face  forwards,  as  if 
fleeing  from  the  enemy.  Shrieks  and  cries 
were  heard  In  the  Roman  council  chamber. 
The  sea  turned  red;  shapes  resembling 
corpses  were  left  on  the  seashore  by  the  out- 
going tide;  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames 
a  phantom  settlement  had  been  seen.  And 
in  Camulodunum.  a  handful  of  old  soldiers, 
Roman  oiSclals,  business  men,  bankers  and 
usurers,  with  their  British  collaborators, 
waited  the  onslaught.  There  was  not  even 
protection  of  a  wall;  again,  Tacitus:  ".  .  . 
It  had  no  walls.  That  was  a  matter  which 
Roman  commanders,  thinking  of  amenities 
rather  than  needs,  had  neglected." 

The  Roman  Imperial  agent,  Calus  Decla- 
nus,  sent  btrely  two  hundred  men.  incom- 
pletely armed.  The  defenders  did  not  evacu- 
ate non-combatants;  they  placed  their  re- 
liance on  the  protection  of  the  temple  but 
buUt  no  ramparts  nor  trenches.  Tacitus: 
"Their  precautions  were  appropriate  to  a 
time  of  unbroken  peace." 

After  two  days'  selge,  the  temple  fell  by 
storm  and  the  town  was  put  to  the  torch. 
Now  the  Ninth  Legion  was  close  at  hand, 
coming  up  by  forced  marches  from  Llnooln, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  away.  HoWllng 
m  triumph  and  drunk  with  victory.  Boadl- 
cea'B  forces  swept  with  a  wild  aoream  Into 
the  Roman  lines.  The  Infantry  was  massacred 
to  a  man;  tlie  oommander,  Petllius  Oerialis, 
was  content  to  escape  with  his  cavalry  and 
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take  shelter  behind  the  defences  of  Its  camp. 
Catus  Decianus,  horrified  at  wnkt  had  hap- 
pened, fled  to  Oaul. 

And,  by  now,  on  the  Island  of  Mona,  Sue- 
tonius had  paused  from  his  labors  in  wiping 
out  this  last  main  Druid  stronghold  to  hear 
the  horrible  news  from  exhausted,  trembling 
messengers.  The  camp  was  struck,  and  Sue- 
tonius with  the  Fourteenth  and  Twentieth 
Legions  moved  out  through  hostile  ooimitry — 
at  the  most,  ten  thousand  men. 

Suetonius  reached  Londlnium  (London) 
with  but  a  small  mounted  detachment  and 
wondered  whether  to  fight  there.  (This  is  the 
first  mention  of  London  in  all  literature.  In 
Tacttus'  account.)  The  commander  of  the 
Second  Legion,  at  Gloucester,  had  been  or- 
dered to  join  him,  but,  appalled  by  the 
slaughter  of  the  Ninth,  had  not  complied. 
London  was  large,  but  undefended,  full  of 
Roman  traders,  British  associates,  depend- 
ents and  slaves.  There  was  but  a  handful  of 
legiotmalres. 

The  citizens  begged  for  Suetonius'  protec- 
tion, but  then  the  news  came  that  Boadlcea 
had  wheeled  her  army  towEu-ds  Lincoln,  after 
Cerialis.  Slogging  up  the  road  from  Wales  be- 
hind Suetonius  were  the  main  forces  of  the 
Fourteenth  and  Twentieth  Legions;  he  had 
nothing  to  face  Boadlcea's  hordes,  and  there 
was  no  choice  but  to  move  out  and  leave 
London.  The  despair  of  the  inhabitants  was 
frightful  to  behold;  they  knew  what  Tacitus 
was  to  virrlte: 

"IH}r  the  British  did  not  take  or  sell  (M-lson- 
ers,  or  practise  other  war-time  exchanges. 
They  could  not  wait  to  cut  throats,  hang, 
burn,  and  crucify  . . ." 

To  this  very  day,  earth-moving  equipment, 
digging  into  the  soil  of  London  for  deeper 
foundations  for  higher  buildings,  come  upon 
traces  of  the  holocaust  that  descended  upon 
the  unhappy  city,  borne  with  the  fury  of 
Boadlcea's  army.  No  one  was  spared;  as  at 
Colchester,  the  slaughter  was  universal  and 
the  city  put  to  the  torch.  With  the  smoke  of 
the  burning  city  at  its  back,  the  army  next 
stormed  into  Verulamium  (St.  Albans) 
which  suffered  the  same  fate.  According  to 
Tacitus,  in  these  three  cities  upwards  of 
seventy  thousand  were  killed. 

But  by  now  Suetonius'  two  legions  had 
joined  him,  and  they  prepared  for  battle 
"in  a  defile,  with  a  wood  behind  him.  *  *  * 
On  the  British  side,  cavalry  and  infan- 
try bands  seethed  over  p  wide  area.  Their 
numbers  were  vmprecedented,  and  they 
had  confidently  brought  their  wives  to 
see  the  vlctoiy,  installing  them  in  carts 
stationed  at  the  edge  of  the  battle- 
field.   (Tacitus) 

Tacitus  has  also  recorded  Boadlcea's 
last  appearance,  and  her  last  words: 

Boadlcea  drove  round  all  the  tribes  In 
a  chariot  with  her  daughters  in  front  of 
her  "We  British  are  used  to  women  com- 
manders In  war."  I  am  descended  from  mighty 
men!  But  I  am  not  fighting  for  my  kingdom 
and  wealth  now.  I  am  fighting  as  an  ordi- 
nary person  for  my  lost  freedom,  my  bruised 
body,  and  my  outraged  daughters.  Nowadays 
Roman  rapacity  does  not  even  spare  our 
bodies.  Old  people  are  killed,  virgins  raped. 
But  the  gods  will  grant  us  the  vengeance 
we  deserve !  The  Roman  division  which  dared 
to  fight  is  annihilated.  The  others  cower  in 
their  camps,  or  watch  for  a  chance  to  escape. 
They  wUl  never  face  even  the  din  and  roar  of 
all  our  thousands,  much  lees  the  shock  of  our 
onslaught.  Consider  how  many  of  you  are 
fighting — and  why!  Then  you  will  win  this 
battle,  or  perish.  That  is  what  I,  a  woman, 
plan  to  do! — let  the  men  live  in  slavery  If 
theywlUI 

Od  both  sides,  it  was  all  or  nothing, 
but  Roman  discipline  and  tactical  skill 
won  the  day.  It  was  no  quarter — for  any- 
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one — ^Tacitus  says  80,000  Britons  were 
slaughtered.  Boadlcea  herself,  still  regal 
in  her  war  chariot,  with  her  daughters 
beside  her,  took  poison. 

Sir  Winston  Churchill  siunmed  up 
Boadlcea  and  the  revolt  in  these  words : 

Her  monument  on  the  Thames  Embank- 
ment opposite  Big  Ben  reminds  us  of  the 
harsh  cry  of  "Liberty  or  Death"  which  has 
echoed  down  the  ages.  .  .  .  This  is  probably 
the  most  horrible  episode  which  our  Island 
has  known.  We  see  the  crude  and  corrupt 
beginnings  of  a  higher  civilisation  blotted 
out  by  the  ferocious  uprising  of  the  native 
tribes.  Still,  it  is  the  primary  right  of  men 
to  die  and  kill  for  the  land  they  live  In, 
and  to  punish  with  exceptional  severity  all 
members  of  their  own  race  who  have  warmed 
their  hands  at  the  invaders'  hearth.  .  . 

Thxodora  of  Btzantiuk:  With  Hxr  Death 
THE  Dark  Aces  Began 

Her  husband,  the  Emperor  Justinian,  was 
the  last  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  seated  on 
the  throne  of  the  Caesars,  and  has  gone  down 
into  history  as  "the  Great."  But  Theodora, 
his  wife  and  Empress,  is  known  as  "the  No- 
torious." There  is  probably  not  another  more 
mis-named  pair  in  all  recorded  history,  for 
it  was  Theodora's  hands  that  grasped  the 
reins  of  Empire  and  State  when  Justinian's 
faltered,  and  let  them  slip  from  his  grasp. 
It  was  Theodora's  will  that  refused  to  break 
or  bend;  it  was  Theodora's  voice  that  lashed 
the  Imperial  Council,  where  men  cringed 
in  fear  of  the  howling  mobs  in  the  streets 
of  Constantinople  that  had  already  turned 
a  good  portion  of  that  great  city,  the  "Sec- 
ond Rome,"  into  smoking  ruin.  It  was 
Theodora  who  crushed  the  rebellion  within, 
that  threatened  to  bring  disaster  greater  than 
that  of  the  barbarians  from  without. 

It  was  Justinian's  misfortime  to  have  se- 
lected, for  his  two  top  officials,  men  of  un- 
doubted capacity  and  brilliance  on  one  side, 
but  of  a  greedy,  grasping  venal  nature  on 
the  other.  Tribonlan,  Quaestor  of  the  Sacred 
Palace,  and  John  of  Cappadocla,  Praetorian 
Prefect  of  the  East:  an  immensely  able  Jur- 
ist and  greatest  scholar  of  the  day,  and  skill- 
ful administrator  and  a  real  statesman,  re- 
spectively. Under  their  combined  misman- 
agement the  provinces,  according  to  an  of- 
ficial docimient  of  the  times,  had  become 
"quite  uninhabitable."  The  country  was  bar- 
ren of  people;  fields  lay  idle;  complaints 
poured  Into  Constantinople  about  "the 
wickedness  of  the  officials."  Steady  immi- 
gration swelled  the  flow  of  hapless  wretches 
into  the  capital,  adding  to  the  disorder  and 
discontent  already  there.  Prom  this  volatile 
mess  sprang,  m  January  632  A.D.,  the  bloody 
and  nearly-dl8a8tro\is  (for  the  Empire  and 
what  existed  of  Roman  civilization)  "Nika" 
Riot,  so-called  for  the  shout  of  "Nika!" 
(Victory!)  which  the  crowd  roared  out 
as  they  raged  through  the  city. 

On  Sunday,  January  11,  632,  Justinian 
proceeded  to  the  great  Hlppodrotne  for  the 
usual  ceremonies  openmg  the  season  of  the 
Consular  Festivals.  Muttering  and  discon- 
tent were  rife  in  the  streets.  The  two  op- 
posing political  factions,  the  Greens  and  the 
Blues,  bad  reached  temporary  accord,  as 
thwe  were  nimors  the  throne  might  soon  be 
vacated. 

The  ceremonies  began,  and  Justinian  was 
acclaimed  Autocrator  with  the  usual  for- 
matas,  "Many  years  to  JusUnlan  Augustus! 
May  you  be  victorious  f  Then,  from  the 
Greens,  a  cry  of  oppression,  and  demands  to 
be  delivered  from  their  miseries.  This  led  to 
an  acrid  dialogue  between  Justinian  and  the 
leader  of  the  Oreens  and  at  its  completion, 
the  Oreens  left  the  arena. 

That  evening  the  smoldering  Justinian 
ordered  the  Pracfect  of  Constantinople  to 
anrest  and  make  an  ezampl*  of  seven  per- 
sons, drawn  from  both  factions.  Four  were 
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beheaded;  the  other  three  were  hung.  But 
the  rope  broke  in  the  case  of  two  of  the  lat- 
ter; an  outcry  arose  and  some  monks  carried 
the  men  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Laurence, 
and  sanctuary.  One  was  a  Blue;  the  other  was 
a  Green;  this  cemented  the  two  factions  even 
tighter  together. 

The  following  Tuesday  the  ceremonies  in 
the  Hippodrome  were  resumed,  but  both  fac- 
tions clamored  incessantly  for  release  of 
the  prisoners.  Justinian  did  not  respond;  the 
crowd's  passion  rose  to  white  heat;  its  lead- 
ers demanded  extreme  measures.  By  that 
evening  the  Praetorium  of  the  City  Praefect, 
the  Chalke  Palace,  the  principal  buildings  in 
the  square,  the  Baths  of  Zeuxlppus,  the  Sen- 
ate House  and  the  great  church  of  St.  Sophia 
had  been  set  on  Are  and  were  reduced  to 
ruins. 

The  next  four  days  saw  the  riot  swell  to 
outright  civil  war.  Deposition  of  Justinian 
was  agreed  upon  and  Constantinople,  racked 
and  ravaged  by  the  plimderlng  crowds,  began 
to  look  like  a  city  sacked  by  an  enemy.  A 
contemporary  writer  declared  that  "the  Em- 
pire seemed  on  the  eve  of  its  downfall."  An 
attempt  by  Bellsarius,  Justinian's  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  to  suppress  the  uprising 
with  a  force  of  barbarian  mercenaries  had 
failed  and  additional  fixes  had  consumed  the 
Octagon,  the  Chiu-ch  of  St.  Irene,  the  Hos- 
pital of  Sampson  (with  all  its  patients),  the 
House  of  Lamps,  and  the  Palace  of  Lavisus, 
which  was  filled  with  irreplaceable  art 
treasures. 

By  Saturday  Justinian  had  prepared  for 
flight,  and  a  ship  was  fllled  with  his  most 
precious  possessions.  On  Sunday  he  made 
one  last  appeal  to  the  crowds  packing  the 
Hippodrome,  but  was  screeched  back  to  the 
Palace.  The  crowds  wildly  proclaimed  a  new 
Emperor  (over  the  protestations  of  his  wife, 
who  saw  disaster;  over  the  objections  of  a 
Senator,  who  counseled  patience,  and  over 
the  new  Emperor's  own  misgivings). 

The  Imperial  Council  sat  in  the  Palace; 
Justinian  half-heartedly  began  the  debate. 
His  advisors'  opinions  were  half-hearted  and 
contradictory.  Then  Theodora  arose;  her 
words  have  come  down  to  us  from  that  day: 
"Even  at  this  adverse  crisis  I  think  the 
alternative  of  flight  is  out  of  the  question. 
Though  he  may  be  permitted  to  live  in  safety 
as  an  exile,  the  master  of  an  empire  should 
not  survive  the  loss  of  his  dignity.  As  for 
myself,  may  I  never  live  to  sec  the  day  when 
this  purple  mantle  shall  fall  from  me,  and 
when  I  will  no  longer  be  saluted  as  Empress. 
Flee  if  you  wish.  Justinian;  you  have  money, 
the  ships  await  you,  the  sea  is  unguarded. 

"As  for  me,  I  stay!  I  hold  with  the  old 
proverb  which  says  that  the  purple  is  a  good 
winding-sheet,  and  the  throne  is  a  most 
glorious  sepulchre!" 

In  an  instant  the  mood  of  the  Council 
changed,  and  the  throne  that  had  rocked  so 
close  to  disaster  was  firm  and  steady  once 
again.  It  is  not  known  for  certain  whether 
or  not  Theodora  gave  the  orders  that  fol- 
lowed, but  her  hand  was  now  on  the  helm. 
AU  depended  on  one  bold  stroke — all  or 
nothing.  The  Hippodrome  was  packed  with 
one  hundred  thousand  rioters.  There  were 
less  than  five  thousand  loyal  troops  to  send 
against  them,  and  most  of  these  were  bar- 
barian mercenaries  under  the  command  of 
Mundus  the  Goth.  The  available  troops  were 
divided  into  two  brigades:  Byzantines  under 
Bellsarius  and  barbarians  (Goths  and 
Herulee)  under  Mundus. 

Both  generals  made  their  way  with  some 
dlfllculty  over  the  ruins  of  the  city  until 
they  came  to  the  Hippodrome.  The  nortfaem 
gates  were  held  by  the  rebels,  but,  on  circling 
the  arena,  Bellsarius  saw  the  southern  gates 
were  undefended.  On  Impulse,  he  hurled  hit 
soldiers  forward.  There  Is  no  eyewitness  ac- 
count of  what  took  place,  but  It  was  abort 
range,  and  Bellsarius'  archers  were  expe- 
rlencc»d.  The  carnage  must  have  been  terrible, 
as  long  as  there  were  arrovwa  In  the  quivers. 
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then  it  was  the  flickering  steel  of  swocds, 
and  the  grim  veterans  of  the  Avar  and  Per- 
sian wars  hacked  their  way  into  the  enemy. 

Mundus  had  not  been  idle.  The  moment  he 
saw  how  Bellsarius  was  engaged,  he  stormed 
through  an  opposite  opening,  known,  grimly 
enough,  as  the  Gate  of  the  Dead.  Bellsarius' 
men  before  them;  Mundus  and  his  Goths  and 
Herules,  wild  and  flerce  with  their  helmets 
and  shields  dressed  with  heads  and  skins 
of  wild  beasts,  and  swinging  their  terrible 
curved,  razor-edge  swords  that  killed  at  every 
blow,  behind  them;  the  rebels  were  cut  off 
from  all  chance  of  escape. 

It  was  stUl  one  hundred  thousand  against 
Ave  thovisand,  the  battle  rocked  back  and 
forth,  and  then  what  had  been  solid  unity 
among  the  rebels  collapsed.  The  Blues  turned 
from  Bellsarius  and  Mundus  and  fell  with 
equal  fury  upon  the  Greens.  When  it  was 
over,  the  city  was  quiet  with  the  silence  of 
36.000  dead. 

It  is  true,  as  historians  have  written,  that 
a  few  thousand  mercenaries  provided  the  arm 
to  establish  absolute  despotism  in  the  Byz- 
antine Empire.  But  looking  beyond  that,  to 
the  end  of  Justinian's  reign,  the  Empire  had 
almoet  been  doubled,  and  the  Mediterranean 
was  once  more  a  Roman  lake.  Tribonlan  pro- 
duced the  Justinian  Code  of  Laws,  the  Pan 
dects,  the  Institutes,  and  the  Novella,  known 
together  as  Corpus  Juris  Clvllis.  They  af- 
fected legal  history  then  and  are  felt  to  this 
day  in  the  legal  systems  of  the  world.  And 
Athemlus  of  Trallee.  the  architect,  raised  the 
crowning  climax  of  all  Byzantine  art,  a  new 
St.  Sophia,  of  such  spendor  that  Justinian, 
gazing  upon  it  after  its  completion,  could 
say:  "Glory  be  to  God,  who  has  thotight  me 
worthy  to  accomplish  so  great  a  work !  I  have 
vanquished  thee,  O  Solomon!" 

Theodora  was  a  child  of  the  streets  who 
rose  to  the  purple  of  the  Empress,  and  was 
true  ruler  of  the  Empire  for  the  last  sixteen 
years  of  her  life.  It  has  been  written  of  her 
that: 

"...  she  was  thus  respwnsible  for  that  last 
brilliant  outflaring  which  for  a  few  years 
restored  the  glory  of  the  Empire  of  the  Ro- 
mans. Before  she  breathed  her  last,  she  knew 
herself  to  be  mistress  of  the  western  world 
And  with  her  death  this  flame  of  brilliance 
flickered  out;  the  Dark  Ages  began  from  that 
hour." 


Shadjab-al-Dtjbb  :  Peahl  Spbat:  She  Was 
Sot,tana,  She  Was  Qcxen 

Sultan  Es-Saiih  of  Egypt  was  dead.  The 
last  of  the  dynasty  founded  centuries  previ- 
ously by  the  great  Saladin,  he  had  been  out 
of  the  country  when  news  arrived  that  the 
salnt-klng  of  the  Cliristians,  Louis  IX  of 
France,  was  preparing  to  invade  Egypt  in 
1249  A.D.  Rushed  back  to  Cairo  in  a  litter, 
he  arrived  only  in  time  to  die.  The  Egyptian 
throne  was  vacant  and  already  the  great 
J^nch  galleasses  were  bearing  south  from 
Cyprus  towards  the  Egyptian  coast,  the 
orlflamme  of  Prance  emblazoned  on  their 
billowing  sails.  Es-Salih's  eldest  son  was  hun- 
dreds of  miles  away;  it  would  take  months 
to  And  him  and  bring  him  back,  and  by  then 
It  would  be  too  late.  Except.  .  .  . 

In  Arabic,  her  name  was  ShaJar-al-Diur, 
translated  as  Pearl  Spray.  From  either 
Armenia  or  Turkey,  no  one  ever  knew  for 
sure,  she  was  one  of  the  two  great  romantic 
females  of  Egypt.  But  imUke  her  cousin  In 
spirit,  If  not  in  blood,  Cleopatra,  Pearl 
fray's  life  was  even  stranger,  wilder  and 
more  tragic.  Her  first  master,  the  CaUph 
Mustaslm  of  Baghdad,  bad  been  last  at  a 
line  wtilcb  had  endured  tar  634  yean.  Her 
second,  Es-Sallh,  was  last  of  Saladln's 
dynasty.  But  Pearl  Bpn^  was  to  be  the  first 
of  the  dynasty  of  the  Mamelukes,  a  word 
meaning  "owned,"  and  applied  to  white,  not 
Nsgro,  slaves.  This  dynasty  was  to  endiue 
right  up  Into  the  20th  Century. 

She  began  her  role  In  high  circles  at  the 
court  of  CaUph  Mustaslm  at  Baghdad  and 
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soon,  m  the  manner  of  the  day,  passed  Into 
Es-Salih's  harem.  In  Cairo.  Here  she  bore  him 
a  son,  and  this  automatically  made  her  a 
free  woman,  under  Moslem  custom.  She  never 
bore  an  ofllclal  title,  but  she  was  Es-SaUh's 
favorite,  and  as  courtiers  and  slaves  howled 
their  grief  around  his  catafalque,  this  re- 
markable womem  was  already  planning  ahead. 
The  Prophet  Mohammed  had  declared  It 
was  a  curse  for  a  woman  to  rule  a  country, 
but  once  the  Egyptian  people  knew  they 
were  without  a  ruler,  the  country  would  fall 
to  Louis  like  a  ripe  peach. 

Louis  landed,  off  Damietta.  almost  unop- 
posed. The  Egyptian  commander,  the  Amir 
Fakhr  ad  Din,  had  decided  to  withdraw 
towards  Cairo.  The  ofiicers  of  Damietta's  gar- 
rison, disturbed  by  the  retreat,  followed  him, 
after  burmng  the  arsenal,  and  Louis  took 
Damietta  without  flring  one  arrow  or  draw- 
ing one  sword.  To  LoulB,  this  was  a  sign  of 
divine  favor,  as  Damietta  had  withstood  his 
siege  for  a  full  year  on  a  previous  crusade. 
The  Salnt-Klng's  victory  was  not  without  its 
flaws,  however;  his  nobles  began  looting,  and 
Louis  complained  bitterly  to  the  Sleur  de 
Join  vine  that  "You  could  not  throw  a  stone 
from  my  house  without  striking  a  brothel 
kept  by  my  attendants." 

Already,  in  Louis'  camp,  rumors  of  Es- 
Salih's  death  had  reached  them.  So  the  army 
of  Prance  moved  up  the  Nile,  where  the 
Moslems  awaited  them  at  the  fortifled  camp 
of  Mansura. 

This  was  not  to  be  another  Damietta.  Pro- 
fessional Moslem  soldiers  were  superior  in 
the  art  of  warfare;  there  was  the  river  itself 
to  be  crossed,  and  there  was  something  new: 
Greek  Are.  Hurled  amongst  the  French  by 
great  war  engines,  it  wrought  havoc  in  Louis' 
lines.  De  JoinvlUe  wrote  of  It: 

"The  Greek  fire  was  like  a  great  keg  with 
a  tail  as  long  as  a  spear.  The  noise  It  made 
was  like  thunder,  and  it  resembled  a  dragon 
of  fire  flying  through  the  air.  At  night  It 
gave  so  great  a  light  that  we  could  see  ob- 
jects in  our  camp  as  clearly  as  in  the  day." 
Frontal  assault  by  the  French  was  bloodily 
repulsed.  It  seemed  that  the  paladins  of 
French  and  English  chivalry  were  at  a  stand- 
still, but  then  they  found  an  Arab,  who  told 
of  a  ford  below  Mansura  that  would  let 
mounted  men  cross  the  river.  The  great  war 
horses  moved  out  in  a  column. 

Meanwhile,  in  Cairo,  the  street  mobs  were 
growing  restless.  They  knew  of  the  fall  of 
DamletU.  and  the  fact  that  fifty-seven  of 
the  garrison's  officers  had  been  strangled  for 
deserting  their  post  did  not  placate  them. 
"Where  is  the  Sultan?"  they  asked  each 
other.  "The  King  of  the  Franks  Is  almost 
upon  us." 

The  country  muist  be  ruled  until  the  son 
arrived;  so  the  ex -slave  girl  sat  on  the  throne 
and  if  not  In  name  was  queen  in  fact.  The 
lords  of  the  Mamelukes  came  into  her  pres- 
ence for  direct  orders;  Al  Beg  the  Kurd,  and 
Balbars  the  Panther,  his  one  eye  twitching, 
stood  ready  to  receive  her  commands.  When 
the  faint-hearted  protested  the  deception 
could  not  go  on,  she  raged  at  them  until 
they  were  either  heartened  by  her  show  of 
courage,  or  terrified  by  her  cmger.  Not  since 
the  day  of  the  Prophet,  when  the  wife  of 
Mohammed  had  shared  power,  had  a  woman 
ruled  over  Moslems.  But  Pearl  Spray  ruled 
and  Louis  IX  of  France  never  dreamed  he 
was  making  war  on  a  girl. 

Did  the  Mamelukes  need  food?  She  col- 
lected taxes  and  secretly  sold  Jewels,  to  buy 
grain  for  them.  What  of  Al  Beg  and  Balbar*. 
these  two  unscrupulous  rascals?  She  prom- 
ised Al  Beg  she  would  marry  him — and  never 
told  Balbars.  She  played  high  and  dangerous 
stakes,  for  the  country  and  for  herself.  If 
her  troops  held  firm,  she  might  weU  become 
Queen  of  Egypt  In  name  as  well  as  in  fact. 
But  If  the  French  broke  through,  she  would 
be  osst  aside,  like  a  harem  girl  who  has  lost 
her  charm. 

Louis'  Arab  had  been  right;  there  was  a 
ford,  and  early  in  the  morning  of  February 
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8,  1250,  the  King's  brother.  Robert  of  Artols, 
splashed  across  with  his  division,  consisting 
of  the  Templars,  the  French  and  the  English 
ii£der  William  Longsword,  Earl  of  Sallsbxiry. 

"Hold  the  causeway,"  Louis  had  ordered 
Robert,  "and  no  farther."  Fourteen  hundred 
French  and  English  were  on  the  opposite 
bank,  and  the  Moslem  guard  had  fled.  "For- 
ward!" roared  Robert.  De  Sonnac,  Master  of 
the  Templars,  grasped  at  his  rein.  "My  lord 
bethink  thee  of  the  king's  command.  We 
must  hold  to  our  ranks." 

"Abide  where  thou  wilt,"  snarled  Robert. 
"I  shall  not  hold  back." 

Liongsword  spurred  up.  "My  lord,  the  host 
of  the  enemy  lies  yonder.  If  we  ride  on,  I 
warrant  we  shall  not  return." 

Robert  spun  In  his  saddle.  "Your  crop- 
tailed  English  are  valiant  laggards!"  he 
taunted. 

Longsword  flared.  "No  man  may  say  that  I 
dare  not  set  my  foot  where  he  will  go."  He 
whirled  and  called  to  the  English;  at  the  same 
time  De  Sonnac  gave  the  order  to  the  Tem- 
plars. With  Robert  of  Artols  and  the  French 
knights  in  the  van.  the  heavy  cavalry  thun- 
dered down  on  the  Moslem  tents  and  the 
streets  of  Mainsura. 

For  an  hour,  nothing  stood  before  them. 
The  mamelukes  swarmed  out  of  their  bar- 
racks and  were  cut  down  as  they  tried  to 
form.  Fakhr-ad-Dln  himself  dashed  from  a 
bath  house,  out  of  a  barber's  chair,  where 
he  had  been  having  his  beard  dyed.  Almost 
naked,  he  vaulted  onto  a  horse — Just  as  a 
swarm  of  knights  swept  down  on  him  and 
hacked  him  to  bits.  A  carrier  pigeon  was 
caught  at  the  Nasr  Oate,  in  Cairo,  and  the 
message  was  carried  to  the  palace  doors: 
"Woe  to  the  Faith!  The  Franks  have  crossed 
the  river.  Fakhr-ad-Din  is  slain  and  the 
standards  of  the  enemy  are  in  the  camp  of 
the  PalthfuU" 

It  wasn't  over  yet.  The  mailed  chivalry  of 
Europe  stormed  into  Mansura's  narrow  alleys, 
where  the  streets  ended  in  blind  walls,  or  tiny 
courtyards,  swarming  with  hosts  of  Moslems. 
Crossbows  snapped  and  whistled  from  roof- 
tops; Javelins  hissed  through  the  air;  rocks 
and  Jars  split  shields  and  crushed  helmets; 
arrows  cut  down  horses.  The  crusaders  were 
rapidly  split  up  into  small  groups,  fighting 
in  an  unknown  town  against  a  raging,  fero- 
cious enemy  that  knew  every  inch  and  cor- 
ner of  the  battleground. 

William  Longsword  was  slain  with  his  men. 
The  Templars  stood  their  ground  and  did  not 
move  an  inch;  three  hundred  of  them  per- 
ished with  almost  all  the  mounted  archers. 
The  Count  of  Poitiers  led  his  horsemen  into 
a  running,  slashing  battle  on  a  plain  outside 
the  town. 

Down  from  Cairo  like  a  thunderbolt 
crashed  Baibars  the  Panther,  one  eye  alight 
with  the  gleam  of  battle,  leading  his  crack 
Mamelukes,  known  as  the  White  Slaves  of 
the  River.  His  counter-attack  sliced  to  pieces 
the  French  knights  on  the  Cairo  road,  and 
pressed  on  Into  Mansura  to  lend  a  hand  to 
the  butchery  there.  Robert  of  Artois  was 
slain;  thanks  to  his  rashness,  half  of  the 
French  cavalry  was  down,  killed,  missing 
or  wounded.  Louis'  army  had  lost  its  power 
of  attack,  and  once  again  carrier  pigeons 
whirred  for  Cairo.  But  this  time  It  was  with 
tidings  of  victory. 

The  evening  before,  Turan  Shah,  eldest 
son  of  Es-Sallh,  had  arrived  at  Mansura, 
after  a  long,  hard  ride  from  the  other  side 
of  Syria.  He  had  almost  been  taken  captive 
at  one  point  (the  crusaders  did  not  know 
he  was  there)  but  now,  with  Mansura  won, 
Turan  Shah  took  command. 

Described  as  more  cruel  than  the  Mame- 
lukes and  already  a  prey  to  many  vices  at 
age  3S,  he  was  practically  a  stranger,  yet  bis 
orders  were  obeyed  without  question.  He 
IMrepared  to  move  against  Louis,  who  dug 
In  and  barely  held  his  position. 

There  wer«  six  weeks  of  sheer  honor  left 
for  Louis,  ms  Unes  of  communlotttlons  wwe 
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cut.  and  one  truly  hideous  event  delivered 
the  final  blow.  It  was  Lent,  and  the  Chris- 
tians were  catching  Nile  fish  for  their  main 
staple  of  diet.  The  Nile  was  full  of  corpses; 
the  fish  had  fattened  on  these;  the  crusaders 
fell  ill  in  a  mass. 

The  attempted  break-through  on  the 
night  of  April  5-6.  1250.  saw  loss  of  the  en- 
tire Christian  force,  either  through  being 
Idlled  or  taken  captive.  It  was  one  of  the 
crueleet  defeats  ever  inflicted  in  all  of  North 
Africa.  The  natives  claimed  for  centuries 
afterward  that  the  earth  was  permanently 
stained  crimson.  Louis  himself  was  cap- 
tured and  carried  away  as  a  prisoner,  chained 
in  the  house  of  one  Ibn-Lochman  under 
guard  of  a  eunuch. 

Pearl  Spray  had  "resigned"  when  Turan 
Shah  had  appeared  at  Mansura.  But  the 
young  man's  good  sense  and  Judgment,  if. 
Indeed,  he  ever  had  any.  deserted  him.  In 
the  words  of  the  Egyptian  historian 
Makrlsl: 

"The  sultan  had  confldence  only  in  a  few 
favorltles,  to  whom  he  gave  the  chief  of- 
fices of  the  state,  displacing  the  old  min- 
isters of  the  late  sultan  his  father.  Above 
all,  he  showed  dislike  for  the  mamelukes, 
although  they  had  gained  the  last  victory  for 
him.  His  debaucheries  wasted  the  revenues, 
and  he  forced  the  sultana  ShadJar-ad-Durr 
to  render  him  an  account  of  the  riches  of 
his  father.  The  sultana  Implored  the  protec- 
tion of  the  mamelukes.  These  slaves,  al- 
ready angered  at  Turan  Shah,  did  not  hesti- 
tate  to  take  her  part,  and  resolved  to  as- 
sassinate the  prince." 

One  month  after  the  battle,  at  a  banquet 
held  on  the  battlefield  itself.  It  was  done. 
The  banquet  was  over.  Turan  Shah  rose  and 
started  for  his  own  chambers,  when  his 
swordbearer  hacked  down  at  his  hand,  split- 
ting it  between  the  fingers. 

"You  have  attacked  me!"  he  cried  in  alarm. 

"Indeed,"  was  the  grl.Ti  response.  "Now  you 
will  surely  slay  us,  so  it  is  better  that  you 
die!" 

Turan  Shah  fled  to  a  watch  tower.  His  pur- 
suers cast  Greek  fire  into  it.  and  as  he  fled 
again  from  the  blazing  structure,  cut  him 
down  and  flung  his  body  Into  the  Nile.  One 
of  them  tore  his  heart  from  his  body  and 
brought  it  before  the  captive  King  Louis, 
saying  "What  wilt  thou  give  me.  who  have 
slain  thine  enemy,  who — if  he  had  lived — 
would  have  put  thee  to  death?"  Louis  did  not 
answer. 

This  time  Pearl  Spray  took  over  openly.  A 
coin  has  survived,  minted  during  her  reign, 
with  the  Inscription:  "The  former  slave  of 
the  Caliph  Mustasim  and  afterward  of  Salih. 
now  Queen  of  the  Moslems."  She  set  about  to 
deal  with  the  vanquished  enemy  at  once,  in 
practical  and  humane  fashion. 

She  collected  ransom  money  for  Louis 
(which  was  paid  by  Louis'  queen;  It  Is  barely 
possible  the  two  queens  met,  although  this 
cannot  be  proven).  What  remained  of  Louis 
and  his  troops  was  sent  out  of  Egypt  at  Pearl 
Spray's  orders,  and  she  began  a  reign  of  seven 
years. 

At  flrst  she  ruled  alone,  but  Mohammed 
had  written  that  according  io  tradition  "no 
nation  would  ever  prosper  which  put  its  af- 
fairs in  a  woman's  hands."  Caliph  Mustasim 
of  Baghdad  was  stunned  to  hear  his  former 
slave  was  now  Queen  of  Egypt.  "Had  they 
no  men?"  was  his  sneering  message  to  the 
Egyptian  court.  And  there  was  still  strong 
opp>osltlon  from  supporters  of  Saladin's  dy- 
nasty to  Pearl  Spray  and  her  supporters,  the 
White  Slaves  of  the  River,  the  Mamelukes. 

Ever  the  pollticlstn.  Pearl  Spray  shared  her 
throne  with  not  Just  one  but  two  male  asso- 
ciates. One  was  Al  Beg;  she  made  good  on  her 
promise  to  marry  him.  The  other  was  a  six- 
year-old  lad  of  Saladin's  line.  But  of  the 
three.  Pearl  Spray  was  the  real  power. 

The  boy  was  kept  for  two  years,  then 
pushed  aside,  having  served  his  purpose. 
Next,  trouble  began  between  Pearl  8pray  and 
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Ai  Beg.  Ai  Beg,  as  one  writer  put  it,  "both 
for  pleasure  and  pwlicy,"  decided  to  take  lor 
an  extra  wife  a  Near  Eastern  princess  of  high 
rank.  The  temper  of  the  slave-girl  who  be- 
came queen  was  fiery  as  ever;  Pearl  Spray 
murdered  Al  Beg  in  his  bathtub. 

Her  base  of  support  had  always  been  the 
Mamelukes,  but  at  this,  they  were  horrtfled, 
and  abandoned  her.  Her  end  came  quickly. 
A  gang  of  slave  women  fell  upon  her,  bat- 
tered her  to  death  with  their  wooden  clogs, 
and  cast  her  body  Into  the  citadel  ditch. 

Her  career  touched  all  three  continents  of 
the  known  world:  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa. 
By  sheer  strength  of  will,  she  held  together 
the  shaky  Egyptian  court  until  It  could  rally 
and  beat  oS  Louis'  attacks.  It  was  her  fate  to 
share  the  Intimate  hours  of  the  last  of  two 
dynasties:  that  In  Baghdad,  and  that  of 
Saladln,  In  Cairo;  and  to  bring  about  the 
deaths  of  two  more  rulers:  Turan  Shah  and 
At  Beg. 

There  is  today,  still,  in  Cairo,  a  small  mau- 
soleum which  bears  her  name.  Within  It  Is 
all  that  remains  of  the  body  of  Shadjar- 
al-Diirr,  Pearl  Spray,  Armenian  or  Turkish 
slave  who  sat  on  a  throne  and  whose  strength 
and  courage  shattered  the  best  of  Christian 
chivalry.  I  am  told  that  If  you  go  to  the 
market  squares  of  Cairo,  and  ask  of  her,  from 
the  old  men  sitting  in  the  sun,  they  will 
smile,  and  nod. 

"Ay,  verily,  she  ruled  long  ago.  May  Allah 
give  her  peace  and  rest,  for,  although  she 
was  but  a  woman,  verily,  she  was  Sultana, 
she  was  Queen!" 

Mast  Dter  :  FAiTHFin-  to  Death 

The  Puritans  were  appalled  at  the  arrival 
of  Ann  Austin  and  Mary  Fischer,  the  first 
Quaker  missionaries  in  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts, In  July,  1656.  To  the  Puritan,  the 
Quaker  exfwunded  the  rankest  of  heresies: 
God  spoke  directly  to  the  man  who  waited 
quietly  and  expectantly  for  His  word.  As  a 
result  of  the  Pvu-ltan  reaction  to  the  Soci- 
ety of  Friends'  missionary  activity  the  Gen- 
eral Court  of  Massachusetts  enacted  anti- 
Quaker  legislation  on  October  14,  1666.  This 
legislation  provided  penalties  of  whipping, 
imprisonment  and  expulsion  to  members  of 
the  Socifety  of  Friends  who  dared  to  enter 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Commonwealth;  a 
fine  of  one  hundred  pounds  levied  against 
ship  captains  who  brought  Quakers  to  the 
colony;  and  fines  of  forty  shillings  for  a 
first  offense,  four  pounds  for  a  second,  and 
banishment  as  a  third  offense  against  thosa 
residents  of  Massachusetts  who  defended 
Quaker  opinions. 

Mary  Dyer  did  not  go  to  Massachusetts 
as  a  missionary  nor  did  she  know  of  the 
passage  of  the  repressive  legislation.  She 
was  merely  passing  through  Massachusetts 
Bay  Colony  when  she  and  Ann  Burden  were 
arrested  and  imprisoned  by  the  authority 
of  that  statute.  Ann  Burden  was  in  the  Bay 
Colony  to  settle  the  estate  of  her  deceased 
husband  who  had  been  a  citizen  of  Boston. 

The  women  escaped  the  prescribed  whip- 
pings. However,  Ann  Burden's  goods  were 
confiscated  and  shipped  to  Barbados  for  sale 
and  she  was  forced  to  return  to  England  on 
the  ship  by  which  she  had  arrived.  Mary 
Dyer  was  held  In  prison  until  her  husband 
came  from  Rhode  Island  and  promised  to 
prevent  her  from  speaking  to  anyone 
until  they  were  beyond  the  Massachusetts 
boundary. 

Almost  twenty  years  earlier  the  Dyers  and 
several  others  had  been  banished  from  Bos- 
ton because  they  were  not  in  harmony  with 
the  Massachusetts  theology.  In  1638,  Mary 
Dyer  took  Anne  Hutchinson's  hand  and 
walked  out  of  the  meetinghouse  with  her 
after  Anne  beard  her  sentence  of  banish- 
ment for  her  defiance  of  ministerial  au- 
thority. They  moved  to  Newport.  Rhode 
Island. 

William  Dyer  held  several  official  posltlJlBS 
there  and  became  Attorney-Oeneral  of  We 
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colony  in  1649.  In  1651,  the  Dyers  went  to 
England  where  Mary  remained  after  William 
returned  to  Rhode  Island.  There  she  Joined 
the  Society  of  Friends  and  became  a  recog- 
nized minister.  It  was  during  her  return  to 
Rhode  Island  in  1657  that  she  was  Jailed  for 
violating  the  anti-Quaker  statute. 

Other  Quakers  began  making  visits  to 
Massachusetts  Bay  and  Plymouth  Colonies., 
In  the  summer  of  1657  eleven  Quakers  crossed 
the  Atlantic  in  the  ship  WOODHOUSE.  The 
Friends  made  repeated  trips  into  the  north- 
ern colonies,  holding  meetings  and  gaining 
adherents  while  operating  from  Rhode  Is- 
land. In  Salem,  regular  Quaker  worship  be- 
gan to  be  held  in  the  homes  of  members 
even  though  the  local  magistrates  levied  fines 
on  the  attenders. 

Due  to  the  failure  of  fines  and  punish- 
ments to  stamp  out  the  Friends'  activity,  the 
General  Court  passed  a  more  stringent  law 
in  October,  1657.  It  provided  that  returning 
Quakers  were  to  suffer  for  succeeding  visits 
with  the  loss  of  one  ear,  then  the  other,  and 
finally  to  have  the  tongue  bored.  Women  were 
to  be  whipped  rather  than  lose  their  ears. 
However,  for  the  third  offense  they  would 
receive  the  same  treatment  as  that  prescribed 
for  the  men.  Those  citizens  giving  lodging 
to  a  Friend  were  to  be  fined  at  the  rate  of 
forty  shillings  per  hour  of  the  lodging  pe- 
riod. In  May,  1658,  another  law  was  enacted 
which  levied  a  ten  shilling  fine  for  the  ad- 
mission by  any  resident  of  Quaker  ways,  by 
either  speaking,  writing,  or  attending 
meetings. 

In  the  following  months,  three  Friends  had 
their  right  ears  cut  off  and  one  Friend  was 
given  one  hundred  seventeen  blows  on  his 
bare  back  with  a  tarred  rope.  Rising  public 
Indignation  compelled  the  town  authorities 
to  have  a  physician  try  to  save  the  Quaker's 
life.  Within  a  week  all  the  Friends  were  re- 
leased from  prison. 

This  action  led  the  clergy  of  the  colony 
to  demand  the  passage  of  a  law  which  pre- 
scribed hanging  for  Quakers  who  returned 
after  being  banished.  This  extreme  measure 
divided  the  General  Court  but  It  did  pass 
13-12  due  to  the  failure  to  summon  one  of 
the  members,  who  was  HI  at  home,  even 
though  he  had  requested  to  be  sent  for  If  a 
vote  was  to  be  taken.  He  opposed  the  legisla- 
tion on  the  grounds  that  a  death  sentence 
without  a  Jury  trial  was  against  the  law  of 
England.  An  amendment  for  a  trial  by  Jury 
was  added  to  allay  these  feelings.  This  was  a 
mockery  of  English  law  since  the  only  ques- 
tion the  Jury  would  have  to  consider  was  If 
the  defendant  was  a  Quaker — a  point  the 
defendants  readily  confirmed. 

After  prayerful  consideration  of  the  anti- 
Quaker  laws  of  Massachusetts,  four  Friends 
felt  an  inner  command  to  go  to  the  Bay 
Colony.  Marmaduke  Stephenson,  WUUam 
Robinson,  Patience  Scott  and  Mary  Dyer 
walked  from  Rhode  Island  to  Massachusetts 
where  they  were  apprehended  and  brought 
before  the  Court  of  Assistants  on  September 

12,  1659.  The  Court  wovUd  not  recognize  the 
contentions  of  the  accused  who  claimed  the 
right  as  peaceable  and  loyal  subjects  of  Eng- 
land to  travel  throughout  her  dominions. 
The  Friends  were  banished  and  warned  they 
would  be  hanged  If  they  retiumed.  The  men 
remained  in  the  Massachusetts  area  but  Pa- 
tience Scott  and  Mary  Dyer  returned  to 
Rhode  Island. 

On  October  8,  1659,  Mary  Dyer  was  Impris- 
oned upon  her  return  to  Boston.  On  October 

13,  Robinson  and  Stephenson  were  appre- 
hended. Mary  Dyer,  Robinson  and  Stephen- 
son were  taken  before  the  Court  on  Octolaer 
19.  They  were  asked  why  they  had  gone  to 
Massachusetts  to  which  they  replied,  "In 
obedience  to  the  call  of  the  Lord."  They  were 
sent  back  to  Jail  and  brought  before  the 
Court  the  next  day  and  sentenced  by  Gov- 
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ernor  Endlcott:  "Hearken,  you  shall  be  led 
back  to  the  place  from  whence  you  came  and 
from  thence  to  the  place  of  execution,  to  be 
hanged  on  the  gallows  till  you  are  dead." 

Mary  Dyer  said,  "The  will  of  the  Lord  be 
done." 

"Take  her  away.  Marshal,"  said  the  Gover- 
nor. 

"Yea,  Joyfully  shall  I  go,"  she  replied. 
October  27  was  set  for  the  execution.  The 
conamunlty  was  stirred  by  the  death  sen- 
tence. A  large  crowd  gathered  for  the  ex- 
ecution, so  large  that  a  bridge  broke  under 
the  weight  of  the  crowd  of  spectators  re- 
turning home. 

The  prisoners  marched  from  the  Jail  to  the 
gallows  accompanied  by  two  hundred  armed 
men.  many  horsemen,  and  beating  drums  to 
prevent  the  condemned  from  speaking  to  the 
populace.  The  three  Quakers  walked  hand  in 
hand,  Mary  Dyer  between  them. 

"Are  you  not  ashamed  to  walk  thus  be- 
tween two  young  men?"  Marshal  Edward 
Nicholson  asked. 

"No,"  she  replied.  "It  Is  an  honor  of  the 
greatest  Joy  I  can  enjoy  in  this  world.  No  eye 
can  see,  no  ear  can  hear,  no  tongue  can 
speak,  no  heart  can  understand  the  sweet 
incomes  and  refreshings  of  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  which  now  I  enjoy." 

After  the  noose  was  fitted  to  their  necks, 
one  at  a  time  William  Robinson  and  Marma- 
duke Stephenson  climbed  the  ladder  of  the 
"great  tree"  on  Boston  Common  and  the 
ladder  was  pulled  away. 

When  Mary  Dyer  climbed  the  ladder,  her 
arms  and  legs  bound  and  her  face  covered 
with  a  handkerchief,  she  was  told  of  her  re- 
prieve. Pleas  from  the  governors  of  Connect- 
icut, Acadia  and  Nova  Scotia  to  not  hang 
the  Quakers  and  the  plea  of  Mary  Dyer's  son 
for  his  mother  s  life  had  been  received  by  the 
General  Court.  On  October  18,  the  day  before 
the  execution  sentence  was  pronounced,  the 
Court  had  ordered:  "The  said  Mary  Dyer 
shall  have  liberty  for  forty-eight  hours  to  de- 
part out  of  the  Jurisdiction,  after  which 
time,  being  found  therein,  she  is  to  be  forth- 
with executed.  And  it  Is  further  ordered  that 
she  shall  be  carried  to  the  place  of  execution 
and  there  stand  upon  the  Gallows  with  a 
rope  about  her  neck  until  the  Rest  be  ex- 
ecuted, and  then  to  return  to  the  prison  and 
remain  as  aforesaid." 

She  protested  she  should  not  live  If  the 
wicked  laws  were  not  annulled.  She  appealed 
again  to  the  magistrates  and  churchmen  but 
the  issue  was  not  resolved.  Mary  left  for 
Rhode  Is'.and  the  next  day  "finding  nothing 
from  the  Lord  to  the  contrary  ...  I  came 
at  his  Command,  and  go  at  his  Command." 
Mary  spent  the  winter  on  Long  Island 
Sound  but  in  the  middle  of  May  she  left 
for  Massachusetts,  arriving  in  Boston  on  May 
21,  1660.  The  law  of  banishment  and  the 
punishment  of  death  for  returning  was  still 
In  foree.  She  was  taken  before  Governor 
Endlcott  on  May  30  and  he  again  passed  the 
sentence  of  death  on  her.  "But  now  It  Is  to 
be  executed.  Therefore,  prepare  yourself  to- 
morrow morning  at  nine  o'clock." 

She  answered  him:  "I  came  in  obedience 
to  the  will  of  God  at  your  last  General  Court, 
desiring  you  to  repeal  your  unrighteous  laws 
of  banishment  on  the  pain  of  death;  and  that 
same  Is  my  word  now,  and  earnest  request, 
although  I  told  you  that  If  you  refused  to 
repeal  them,  the  Lord  would  send  others  of 
His  servants  to  witness  against  them." 

On  the  gallows  Mary  Dyer  was  given  a 
chance  to  save  herself  if  she  would  promise 
to  leave  Massachusetts  and  never  return. 
"Nay,  I  cannot.  In  obedience  to  the  will  of 
the  Lord  God  I  came  and  In  His  will  I  atlde 
faithful  to  death,"  she  replied.  Firm  in  the 
conviction  of  her  faith  and  In  her  mission  to 
Massachusetts.  Mary  Dyer  was  hanged  on 
May  31, 1660. 
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SPACE  AND  HUMAN  VALUES 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  21,  1970 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Mr.  Dale  D.  Myers,  Associate  Adminis- 
trator of  Manned  Space  Flight,  NASA, 
made  a  most  penetrating  commentary 
on  the  value  of  our  national  space  pro- 
gram in  a  recent  commencement  address 
at  Whitworth  College,  Spokane,  Wash., 
on  May  24,  1970.  Dr.  Myers  discusses  our 
national  space  efifort  as  part  of  our  so- 
ciety and  its  effects  on  all  people  of  the 
United  States  and  the  world  at  large. 
Because  of  the  significance  of  these  com- 
ments, I  am  including  them  in  the  Rec- 
ord for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  and 
the  general  pubhc.  The  address  follows: 
Space  and  Human  Values 
(By  Dale  Myers) 

INTRODUCTION 

Dr.  Lindaman.  members  of  the  faculty,  and 
students  of  the  graduating  class  of  1970.  It 
is  a  great  privilege  to  be  allowed  to  share  In 
this  eventful  day  for  Whitworth  College  and 
for  my  good  friend  Dr.  Lindaman.  Com- 
mencement Is  an  exhilarating  experience  and 
as  I  well  remember  at  the  University  of 
Washington  where  I  graduated — a  great  re- 
lief! And  also  a  time  of  fond  farewell,  to 
friends  who  last  as /best"  friends  for  the  rest 
of  your  life.  And-lmally,  a  time  to  look  for- 
ward and  to  project  your  own  future,  the 
future  of  your  nation,  the  future  of  Earth, 
and  now  (although  barely)  the  future  of  the 
universe.  I  don't  plan  to  give  to  you  the  In- 
spirational message  which  your  distinguished 
President  can  give  so  much  more  competently 
than  I  can  with  respect  to  the  philosophical 
aspects  of  space  as  it  affects  your  life,  but 
I  would  like  to  relate  to  you  some  of  the 
parallels  in  circumstances  of  today's  gradu- 
ating class,  and  of  your  alma  mater,  and  the 
Space  Program  of  the  United  States,  of  which 
I  am  a  part. 

With  today's  commencement,  you  ha ve» ac- 
complished a  set  of  objectives  and  reached 
important  goals,  all  of  which  will  be  abruptly 
replaced  by  a  new  set  of  objectives  and  new 
goals  which  now  lie  before  you.  Whitworth 
College  shares  in  your  achievement,  and  yet 
already  it  must  anticipate  the  beginning  of 
another  undergraduate  cycle,  and  look  to  its 
ever-increasing  responsibilities  to  its  students 
and  the  academic  community. 

The  space  program  Is  much  the  same.  The 
National  Aeronuatics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration accomplished  the  national  objectives 
set  nearly  a  decade  before  when  men  from 
planet  Earth,  two  U.S.  astronauts,  Neil  Arm- 
strong and  Edwin  Aldrln  alighted  on  the 
magnificently  desolate  surface  of  the  moon 
last  July.  In  a  sense,  that  landing  on  the 
moon  was  the  graduation  ceremony  of  the 
space  program.  Your  diploma  today  attests 
to  your  readiness  to  proceed  with  your  ef- 
forts to  advance  the  objectives  of  society. 
The  diploma  conferred  upon  the  space  pro- 
gram by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Is  now  on  the  lunar  module  left  on  the 
moon  and  says  "We  came  in  peace  for  all 
Mankind."  It  recognized  that  this  nation 
was  ready  to  undertake  more  advanced  ob- 
jectives In  space  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 
Many  of  you  In  your  newly  won  degree 
status  will  be  Joining  with  others  In  the 
field  of  education.  In  church-related  pur- 
suits. In  government  and  business,  as  part 
of  a  team  to  help  carry  out  one  of  various 
human  endeavors.  The  space  program  Is  also 
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a  team  effort  by  groups  of  IndlvlduaU  doing 
myriad  taake.  Today,  more  than  140,000  per- 
Bons  In  Industry,  government,  and  the  aca- 
demic community    (many   In   the  State  of 

ashlngton)  are  on  the  apace  team  that 
numbered  more  than  400.000  at  the  peak  of 
\the  Apollo  Program  effort  In  196«. 

As  your  abcademlc  career  has  been  a  major 
and  highly  visible  undertaking  In  the  eyes 
of  your  family  and  the  faculty  of  Whltworth 
College,  so  has  been  the  development  of 
capabUltles  for  the  exploration  of  space  a 
major  and  highly  visible  undertaking  In  the 
eyes  of  the  nation  and  the  world.  And  per- 
haps as  a  parallel  to  your  own  experience 
as  students,  the  results  of  the  space  program 
have  been  measured  on  a  scale  that  seems 
to  proclaim  a  passing  grade  Is  not  always 
good  enough.  I  am  sure  you  gladly  accepted 
the  academic  challenge,  as  the  space  agency 
welcomed  the  research  and  development 
challenged  of  opening  space  to  the  people  of 
earth. 

While  the  United  States,  through  Its 
space  program,  has  literally  been  learning 
how  to  operate  In  space,  as  even  the  latest 
moon  flight  demonstrated,  there  has  been  no 
moratorium  on  results  as  this  nation  devel- 
oped and  tested  Its  spaceflrlng  machinery  and 
skills. 

SPACE    VALtrrS    AND    WORLD    CHANCE      ♦ 

It  Is  surely  the  hope  of  each  of  you  that 
you  will  help  to  shape  your  community,  your 
state  and  nation,  and  even  your  world.  It  Is 
my  belief  that  so  long  as  you  hold  this  ob- 
jective, you  cannot  but  succeed,  because  the 
Impact  of  your  efforts  will  be  felt.  In  my 
Judgment,  the  nation's  space  program  also 
will  succeed  In  the  future  as  It  has  In  the 
past,  not  only  because  we  have  carried  out 
manned  flights  that  took  us  to  the  mcx>n.  and 
unmanned  flights  to  the  vicinity  of  Mars, 
but  because  our  space  efforts  are  exerting 
a  profound  change  upon  this  nation  and  the 
world  Inroany  wonderful  ways. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  U.S.  missions 
which  have  sent  highly  trained  men  soaring 
through  the  weightless  void  of  space  to  ac- 
complish specific  space  flight  tasks.  These 
missions  have  been  rejxjrted  on  a  world-wide 
scale  as  no  other  single  events  In  modern 
history.  Prom  my  responsibilities  In  the  aero- 
space Industry  and  In  the  manned  space  pro- 
gram, I  am  aware  that  the  overall  Impact  of 
developing  the  capability  to  carry  out  such 
missions  has  served  to  benefit  mankind  Im- 
mensely. The  public,  however,  has.  In  per- 
fectly hinnan  fashion,  been  drawn  to  and  has 
applauded  these  spectacular  space  feats, 
while  less  glamorous  scientific  and  techno- 
logical accomplishments  generated  by  space 
flight  have  been  quietly  accepted  or  over- 
looked entirely. 

The  average  citizen  Is  acutely  aware  of  the 
dramatic  achievements  of  the  space  program. 
However,  he  has  not  grasped  the  significance 
of  the  overwhelming  benefits  and  values  de- 
rived from  this  great  undertaking.  I  am  re- 
minded of  a  statement  attributed  to  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Teller  as  he  compared  the  potential 
practical  value  of  space  exploration  to  the 
voyage  of  Columbus.  He  said,  "When  Co- 
lumbus took  off.  the  purpose  of  the  exercise 
was  to  Improve  trade  relations  with  China. 
Now  th.it  problem  has  not  been  solved  to  this 
very  day.  but  Just  look  at  the  by-products." 

The  truth  Is  that  civilization  has  been 
changed  by  the  phenomenon  of  space  flight, 
both  socially  and  scientifically,  both  aca- 
demically and  esthetlcally.  The  changes  are 
evident  In  our  teaching  as  well  as  our  tech- 
nology. Because  the  Impact  of  space  pervades 
all  human  endeavor,  it  will  be  worthwhile 
for  us  to  refiect  on  some  of  the  changes  that 
have  occurred  because  of  our  national  space 
effort. 

SOCIAL    CHANCE 

It  Ifl  impoosible  to  gauge  the  full  extent  of 
the  human  values  of  new  horizons  and  of 
new  hope  for  a  better  world  that  have  re- 
sulted from   the   space   program.   You   are 
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perhaps  familiar  with  the  frequent  observa- 
tion that  our  flights  to  the  moon  have  dem- 
onstrated that  men  and  women  of  com- 
petence and  good  will  can  work  together 
within  our  institutions  to  achieve  almost  Im- 
possible goals.  I  am  aware  of  the  vast  differ- 
ences and  varying  degrees  of  dllflculty  In 
achieving  various  goals  of  society.  In  my 
view,  the  problem  of  getting  to  the  moon  was 
easier  to  solve  than  many  others  that  are 
still  with  us.  Yet  the  space  program  did 
marshal  some  old-fashioned  human  re- 
sponses and  some  tremendously  effective 
management  systems  to  reach  its  goal  of  the 
1960's,  and  these  inspiring  achievements  are 
a  valid  spur  to  the  National  will  in  other  seg- 
ments of  this  country's  endeavor.  Certainly 
the  space  effort  has  provided  methods  and 
encouragement  to  tackle  the  tremendous 
social  problems  around  us. 

In  addition  to  raising  the  horizons  of 
man's  aspirations,  the  space  program  also 
clarified  man's  relationship  to  the  universe 
and  to  his  fellow  man.  Plying  out  a  quarter 
of  a  million  miles  into  space,  man  for  the 
flist  time  In  his  history  has  been  able  to 
see  himself  and  his  planet  In  true  perspec- 
tive. Now.  through  the  Apollo  flights,  man- 
kind perceives  the  earth  as  one  entity  rather 
than  many,  many  political  subdivisions.  At 
the  same  time,  man  sees  the  earth  as  one 
small  but  precious  blue  gem  in  the  cosmos 
rather  than  the  center  of  the  universe. 

In  400  B.C.  Socrates  said.  "We  who  in- 
habit the  earth  dwell  like  frogs  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  pool.  Only  if  man  could  rise  above 
the  summit  of  the  air  could  he  behold  the 
true  earth,  the  world  in  which  we  live." 
Archimedes  more  than  2.000  years  ago  had 
wished  "to  stand  poised  in  space"  that  he 
might  view  the  earth.  Yet  in  the  twentieth 
century  Einstein  also  Imagined  "an  observer 
freely  poised  in  space."  Now.  after  these 
millennia,  man  has  reached  a  vantage  point 
In  space  from  which  to  view  his  mother 
earth.  I  am  convinced  that  our  vantage 
point  In  space,  the  vlewmg  of  our  "blue 
gem"  In  the  Cosmos,  triggered  our  sudden 
responsiveness  to  the  cry  for  pollution 
control. 

Your  distinguished  President  has  observed 
In  his  writings  that  man's  ability  to  see  him- 
self and  his  blue  planet  will  impact  every 
discipline  one  could  name,  and  will  find  its 
way  Into  the  thinking  of  every  man  con- 
cerned with  designing  the  future.  He  has 
al£0  noted  that  a  deep  moral  perspective 
is  needed  today  to  assure  that  this  coun- 
try's endeavors  in  s{>ace  are  useful  to  hu- 
manity and  not  merely  technological  spec- 
tacles. I  believe  those  among  you  who  are 
becoming  teachers  must  be  farther  ahead 
In  sensibility  and  awareness  than  the  in- 
dustrialist or  the  engineer,  to  point  out 
the  true  significance  of  our  new  perspective 
to  the  youngsters  growing  up  in  the  era  of 
space  exploration  applications. 

Space  flight,  of  course,  had  an  Immediate 
Impact  on  education  with  the  launching  of 
the  first  earth  satellite  in  1957,  the  Soviet 
Sputnik.  This  first  space  exploit  led  to  a 
national  refisseesment  that  provided  a  new 
Impetus  to  learning  for  the  educators  and 
students  of  this  country — an  Impetus  which 
pervaded  all  levels  from  the  earliest  grades  to 
the  graduate  school.  Your  class  from  early 
grade  school  on.  received  that  Impetus.  The 
Impact  of  space  has  also  exerted  a  moral 
force,  a  striving  for  excellence  In  the  quest  of 
knowledge,  that  has  helped  to  reshape  the 
entire  educational  process. 

While  the  U.S.  space  program  has  changed 
the  outlook  of  our  citizens,  the  openness 
of  this  country  In  exploring  space  also  has 
had  Its  Infiuence  upon  the  peoples  of  the 
world.  I  believe  that  Ap>ollo  11  brought  the 
people  of  the  world  togetl>er  as  never  be- 
fore In  history,  sharing  thsf  oneness  of  man- 
kind and  a  pride  in  the  iiiTHfimiii  iil  of  the 
crew  as  members  of  the  huniar 

More    recently.    International    imll 
concern  were  generated   by   the  difficulties 
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encountered  during  the  flight  of  the  Apollo 
13  spacecraft  modules  Aquarius  and  Odys- 
sey on  the  way  to  the  moon.  Indeed,  the 
filght  of  Apollo  13  was  a  true  odyeasy,  which 
Webster  defines  as  "an  adventurous  Journey 
marked  by  changes  of  fortune."  The  chang- 
ing fortimes  of  Apollo  13  rallied  the  peoples 
of  the  world  to  pray  for  the  crew's  safe  re- 
turn, and  prompted  many  nations  of  dif- 
ferent political  Ideologies,  Including  the  So- 
viet Union,  to  offer  their  assistance  In  recov- 
ery operations. 

TBCHMOLOOICAL   CHANGE 

The  technology  which  allows  our  astro- 
nauts to  venture  260,000  miles  from  earth  was 
all  but  taken  for  granted  by  the  time  we  flew 
Apollo  13.  Actually  great  technological  ad- 
vances were  needed  to  develop  the  aerospace 
equipment  which  can  carry  man  reliably 
around  the  earth,  and  outward  Into  new  re- 
gions of  the  solar  system.  The  new  systems 
have  to  perform  under  conditions  once 
deemed  prohibitive,  thus  casting  space  In 
the  role  of  a  forcing  fimctlon  for  innovation. 
The  space  program  Is  actually  serving  as  a 
cutting  edge  of  technology  today,  and  the 
space  developments  of  the  1970's  will  ex- 
tend this  fimctlon  Into  the  future.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  visible  space  vehicle  systems,  are 
advances  In  the  form  of  new  materials,  new 
processes  and  techniques,  and  the  advances 
In  computers,  commxinlcatlons.  and  data 
handling. 

The  Impact  of  new  space  requirements  on 
the  computer  Industry  provides  an  excellent 
example  of  space  stimulated  progress.  The 
exploration  of  space  demands  la  very  large 
computer  systems  of  great  complexity,  size 
and  speed,  plus  new  flexibility  in  the  use  of 
computers.  Such  vises  Include  automated 
checkout  for  space  hardware,  real-time  mon- 
itoring of  space  missions,  aircraft  and  space- 
craft simulator  controls,  computing  plane- 
tary trajectories,  and  modeling  global 
weather  patterns.  During  Apollo  missions,  on 
a  real-time  basis,  computers  calculate  the 
trajectory  to  the  moon  and  back,  compare 
three  separate  solutions  for  the  lunar  de- 
scent, record  and  analyze  thousands  of  bits 
of  telemetered  spacecraft  Information,  com- 
pare these  to  predicted  values  to  detect 
trouble,  and  at  the  same  time  monitor  the 
well-being  of  the  crew.  To  illustrate  how 
the  space  program's  computer  needs  have 
grovim,  the  Mercury  computer  program  con- 
tained forty  thousand  "computer  words" 
while  the  Apollo  computer  program  needs 
one  and  a  half  million,  37  times  more  than 
Mercury.  The  computer  Industry  has  met 
this  challenge. 

The  economic  Impact  of  space  should  not 
be  overlooked,  either.  Using  the  computer 
example  again,  the  U.S.  computer  Industry 
does  about  t8  billion  worth  of  business  a 
year  and  U.S.  computer  exports  have  in- 
creased 1,400  percent  in  the  first  decade  of 
the  space  age.  Industry  spokesmen  credit 
the  stimulus  of  space  program  requirements 
and  space  agency  support  of  technological 
advances  for  this  record.  So  not  only  did  the 
space  agency  get  full  value  from  the  com- 
puters It  paid  for,  but  the  entire  nation  Is 
benefiting  from  the  economic  and  techno- 
logical contributions  of  this  Industry. 

The  examples  of  technological  progress 
made  through  the  space  program  are  seem- 
ingly endless.  In  electronics.  In  materials, 
and  hundreds  of  other  areas.  Let  me  cite 
Just  a  couple  In  connection  with  the  auto- 
motive Industry,  perhaps  more  closely  re- 
lated to  oui-  dally  lives. 

In  order  to  meet  the  new  Clean  Air  Act, 
the  Chrysler  Corporation  reworked  Its  auto- 
mobile Ignition  systems,  designing  distrib- 
utors to  operate  within  much  closer  limits. 
To  assist  in  this  they  called  In  their  own 
people  who  had  developed  the  automated 
checkout  and  launch  sequence  equipment 
Jor   the   Saturn   rocket   that   launches   the 

>ollo  spacecraft  on  its  Journey  to  the  moon. 
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Today,  at  the  Chrysler  Indianapolis  plant, 
every  distributor  Is  dynamically  tested  for 
final  acceptance,  on  computer-controlled 
equipment  derived  directly  from  the  Apollo 
program  checkout  equipment. 

Another  example  Is  an  automotive  safety 
device  which  originated  In  the  shock  ab- 
sorber that  Is  used  today  on  the  couches  In 
the  Apollo  ^acecraft.  The  device  is  rugged, 
cheap,  resettable,  and  reuseable.  The  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  has  tested  It  In  connection 
with  highway  guard  rails  and  found  that  It 
cuts  down  a  60  mlle-per-hour  Impact  to  the 
equivalent  of  a  5  mlle-per-hour.  Ford  Motor 
Company  Is  now  working  to  Incorporate  this 
Apollo  device  into  Its  automobile  bumpers, 
perhaps  on  Its  1972  models.  Allstate  Insur- 
ance Company  already  has  announced  col- 
lision premium  reductions  of  20  percent  for 
cars  so  equipped. 

MEDICAL  CHANCE 

Turning  from  aerospace  technology  to 
medicine,  the  biomedical  field  offers  another 
example  of  how  the  nation's  space  program 
has  Impelled  change  which  benefits  every 
citizen.  The  relatively  few  manned  flights 
already  made  have  produced  enough  knowl- 
edge to  create  entirely  new  concepts  of 
medical  procedures  and  equipment. 

Whether  the  astronauts  are  flying  300  miles 
above  the  earth  or  a  quarter  of  a  million 
miles  out  in  space,  the  space  agency  needs  to 
know  how  fast  their  hearts  are  beating,  how 
much  oxygen  they  are  using,  how  their 
muscles  are  reacting  to  the  stresses  Imposed 
by  their  tasks  In  a  weightless  environment. 
In  every  manned  flight.  Information  from  a 
biosensor  attached  to  the  body  of  the  astro- 
naut Is  relayed  to  a  computer,  to  data  screen- 
ing equipment,  and  through  the  space  pro- 
gram communications  network  to  the  medi- 
cal team  at  the  Manned  Spacecraft  Center  in 
Houston.  You  can  w  sure  that  during  the 
flrst  steps  on  the  moon,  the  Apollo  11  astro- 
nauts received  considerable  attention. 

The  motive  of  the  space  agency  in  develop- 
ing the  monitoring  system  was  to  preserve 
the  lives  of  the  astronauts,  but  countless 
other  lives  are  being  saved  as  a  result.  A  re- 
cent adaptation  of  this  system  is  being  used 
In  many  cities  to  Increase  the  efficiency  of 
hospitals.  Badlo-equlpped  ambulances  trans- 
porting a  heart  attack  victim  use  biosensors 
with  spray-on  electrodes  to  transmit  an  elec- 
trocardiogram to  the  emergency  staff  so  that 
when  the  patient  arrives  both  staff  and 
equipment  stand  ready  to  administer  the  In- 
dicated treatment.  At  the  hospital,  the  s]>ace- 
developed  electronic  sensors  for  monitoring 
astronauts  now  have  been  adapted  to  con- 
tinuously measure  the  pulse  and  respiration 
rates,  temperature  and  blood  pressure  of  up 
to  64  patients  and  provide  continuous  dis- 
play of  the  Information  at  a  central  control 
station.  This  single  development  gives 
promise  of  revolutionizing  hospitals  through- 
out the  world.  The  same  sensors,  inciden- 
tally, can  be  used  to  monitor  a  patient  after 
he  has  returned  home  by  communicating  an 
electrocardiogram  to  his  doctor  by  telephone. 

Partially  paralyzed  patients  or  paraplegics 
can  now  operate  a  motor -driven  wheel  chair, 
turn  the  pages  of  a  book,  change  a  TV  sta- 
tion or  call  for  help — all  with  a  switch  which 
can  be  operated  by  eye  movement.  This 
switch  operates  on  the  principle  of  Infrared 
reflection  from  the  eyeball  which  was  devel- 
oped for  use  by  the  astronauts  when  high 
gravity  forces  might  limit  arm  and  leg  move- 
ment. 

GROWTH    OF    SCEBNTiriC    KNOWLEDGE 

Space  related  science  is,  of  course,  not  con- 
fined to  the  laboratory.  The  growth  of  scien- 
tific knowledge  afforded  by  our  various  space 
missions  is.  in  fact,  one  of  the  primary  values 
being  returned  by  our  national  efforts  In 
space.  And  It  Is  very  heartening  to  see  our 
young  people  taking  such  an  avid  Interest  In 
this  knowledge  and  in  the  scientific  concepts 
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we  use  to  gather  It.  I  am  reminded  of  Christ- 
mas Day  1968  when  the  Apollo  8  spacecraft 
was  zooming  back  toward  earth  faithfully 
obeying  the  laws  of  gravity  and  action/reac- 
tion after  Its  historic  moon-orbltlug  feat. 
Astronaut  William  Anders  was  relaying  In- 
formation back  to  earth  when  a  ground  con- 
troller mentioned  that  his  young  son  had 
asked  him  who  was  *\lrlvlng"  the  spacecraft. 
After  a  brief  pause,  Anders  replied,  "I  think 
'Isaac  Newton  is  doing  most  of  the  driving 
now". 

Jlfoon  and  planets 

The  discoveries  from  Apollo  11  and  12  have 
taught  us  more  about  the  moon  than  we  had 
previously  learned  in  our  entire  history.  We 
learned  more  about  Mars  from  the  pictures 
sent  back  by  the  automated  Mariner  space- 
craft last  summer  than  we  had  previously 
learned  since  the  invention  of  the  telescope. 
We  might  ask  If  In  the  process  we  have  sub- 
jugated romance  to  science — the  "mysterious 
moon",  the  "canals"  of  Mars.  Yes,  but  we 
have  opened  the  mysteries  of  the  universe. 
This  newly  acquired  knowledge  of  the  moon 
and  other  planets  Is  helping  us  to  understand 
more  clearly  both  our  own  planet  and  the 
universe.  The  moon,  in  particular,  has  long 
been  thought  to  have  great  potential  for  In- 
terpreting the  history  of  the  solar  system. 
Since  the  surface  of  the  moon  has  been 
spared  most  of  the  processes  of  change  that 
occur  on  earth  such  as  eroelon,  folding,  and 
cracking,  the  record  of  its  long  history  since 
the  formation  of  the  solar  system  some  4.5 
billion  years  ago  apparently  has  been  pre- 
served. 

Astronomy 

Space  astronomy  is  giving  astronomers 
powerful  new  tools  for  investigating  chal- 
lenging questions.  Huge  radio  galaxies, 
quasars,  pulsars,  and  numerous  X-ray  sources 
are  still  unexplained.  This  country's  space 
satellites  are  providing  the  means  for  making 
observations  In  the  radio.  Infrared,  ultra- 
violet. X-ray  ewid  gamma-ray  wave-lengths 
that  cannot  penetrate  the  earth's  atmos- 
phere. When  we  recall  that  our  present  day 
knowledge  of  nuclear  energy  stemmed  from 
Inquiries  into  how  the  sun  produced  its  radi- 
ant energy,  we  can  speculate  that  today's 
space  astronomy  may  eventually  also  yield 
results  of  tremendous  practical  importance. 
Earth  resources 

Space  photography  and  earth  sensors  enable 
us  to  study  the  earth  and  its  atmosphere  in 
detail,  to  search  for  new  resources,  to  monitor 
water  resources,  agricultural  activity,  and  to 
explore  the  oceans. 

A  photograph  taken  by  Gemini  of  the 
Western  Desert  of  Egypt  was  examined  by 
an  Egyptian  geologist  working  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California.  He  saw  photographic 
evidence  that  mineral  deposits  in  this  area 
(which  he  personally  knew)  were  at  least 
four  times  as  large  as  earth-bound  research 
heui  shown. 

An  earth  fault,  amazingly  similar  to  faults 
in  the  oil-rich  Arabian  Peninsula,  show  up 
In  speu;e  photos  In  Northeast  Africa  where 
all  has  not  yet  been  found.  Considering  the 
high  cost  of  oil  prospecting,  It  seems  logical 
to  expect  that  oil  companies  may  use  space 
investigation  as  a  more  economical  means  of 
finding  oil  deposits. 

Yet  we  have  Just  begun  to  fully  realize  the 
vast  potential  that  e«uth  resources  satellites 
have  for  the  betterment  of  life  here  on  earth. 

We  now  know  that  observations  from  space 
can  answer  the  basic  questions  that  must  be 
answered  if  we  are  to  make  efficient  use  of 
the  limited  resources  of  our  own  planet. 
What  causes  ocean  currents?  What  untapped 
food  resources  are  in  the  sea?  What  is  the 
status  of  food  crops  around  the  world?  Where 
Is  the  flood  potential  of  snow  cover  in  our 
mountain  ranges?  And  of  prime  Importance, 
what  and  where  are  the  sources  of  air  and 
water  pollution? 
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Perhaps  in  the  field  of  meteorology  we  find 
the  most  dramatic  example  of  how  our  spcuie 
program  Is  providing  direct  benefits  to  the 
man  in  the  street.  Early  In  the  space  pro- 
gram, new  tools  and  Information  systems  for 
weather  forecasting  were  developed  and  put 
into  operatton.  These  included  satelUtes  to 
track  storms,  measure  wind,  record  the  tem- 
perature at  different  heights,  and  reptHt  on 
the  moisture  content  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  first  satellite  merely  took  pictures  of 
the  clouds.  Now,  satellites  take  pictures  not 
only  in  the  visible  light,  but  also  In  infrtu-ed, 
and  show  clouds  during  the  night  as  well  as 
in  daylight.  Last  year  a  satellite  was  launched 
that  could  take  the  vertical  temperature  pro- 
file through  the  atmo^here.  This  year,  the 
second  satellite  of  this  type  was  launched, 
with  even  more  sophisticated  instruments. 
Previously  It  had  taken  tens  of  thousands  of 
balloon  soundings  to  get  the  same  Informa- 
tion— information  that  Is  vital  in  long  range 
forecasts. 

Our  weather  satellites  have  the  ability  to 
detect  and  track  major  storms,  hurricanes, 
and  threatening  weather  patterns,  early 
enough  and  precisely  enough  to  perml*-  timely 
warning  and  decision.  Hurricane  Camllle,  last 
August,  was  first  observed  and  then  tracked 
by  satellite.  The  hurricane's  path,  force,  tmd 
extent  were  predicted  early  and  accurately 
enough  to  permit  authorities  to  evacuate 
some  70.000  people  from  the  Mississippi  and 
Louisiana  Gulf  Coast.  It  is  estimated  that 
some  50,000  people  might  have  perished  in 
the  devastating  storm  without  early  warn- 
ing and  without  the  credibility  provided  by 
actual  satellite  pictures  and  data. 

United  States  weather  satellites  have 
watched  every  major  storm  threatening  the 
nation  since  1966.  In  1969  alone,  12  Atlantic 
hurricanes,  10  Eastern  Pacific  hurricanes, 
and  17  Western  Pacific  typhoons  were  iden- 
tified and  tracked  by  satellites.  In  fact,  we 
now  have  available  the  first  atlas  of  Pacific 
cloud  and  weather  patterns  covering  the 
period  1962-1969,  assembled  from  data  avail- 
able only  by  satellite.  The  Navy  uses  weather 
satellite  pictures  for  ice  patrols  and  to  sched- 
ule Antarctic  resupply,  and  airline  pilots  at 
Kennedy  Airport  routinely  receive  weather 
photos  of  their  transatlantic  route. 

One  other  point  to  remember  about  these 
weather  satellites  Is  that  they  are  Inherently 
global  systems.  By  using  automatic  read- 
out systems,  every  nation  in  the  world  can 
benefit  from  the  systems  onboard  U.S. 
weather  satellites.  Over  60  countries  are  now 
using  our  satellites  to  view  dally  weather 
patterns  over  their  own  territory — a  fine 
example  of  how  the  use  of  space  encourages 
international  cooperation. 

COMMtTNICATIONS 

In  the  field  of  communications,  we  also 
have  seen  how  the  use  of  satellites  has  served 
to  draw  the  world  closer  together  and  pro- 
mote global  cooperation.  Today,  communica- 
tion satellites  supplement  cable,  radio,  or 
microwave  links  and  literally  interconnect 
every  part  of  our  world. 

The  INTELSAT  satellites,  controlled  by  an 
international  consortium,  have  a  capacity  of 
1,200  two-way  telephone  circuits  or  4  color  TV 
channels.  Before  satellites,  a  West  Coast-to- 
Japan  cable  circuit  cost  $15,000  per  month; 
today,  satellites  have  reduced  the  charge  of 
this  service  to  »4,000  per  month.  Newer,  more 
advanced  satellites,  to  be  launched  next  year, 
will  Increase  this  capacity  to  5,000  two-way 
circuits  for  transoceanic  traffic,  providing 
economical  links  across  the  Atlantic,  Pacific 
and  Indian  Oceans. 

One  of  the  more  far-reaching  effects  these 
satellites  vrtll  have  for  the  betterment  of 
man  is  in  the  field  of  educational  television. 
In  1973.  the  United  States  and  India  will  co- 
operate in  an  unprecedented  experiment  us- 
ing a  space  satellite  to  bring  Instructional 
TV  programs  to  some  5,000  Indian  villages. 
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This  experiment  wUl  b«  the  first  large-scale 
test  of  instructional  television  to  demon- 
strate the  potential  value  of  effective  mass 
communications  m  developing  countries. 
India  will  be  solely  responsible  for  the  tele- 
vision programming  which  wUl  be  directed 
toward  such  subjects  as  family  planning  and 
Improvement  In  agriculture. 

I  would  like  to  mention  a  pleasant  aspect 
of  the  development  of  our  communication 
satellites.  The  COMSAT  Corporation,  where 
U.S.  commercial  communications  interests 
are  pooled  has  for  several  years  now  ordered 
Us  own  custom-made  satellites  and  has  re- 
funded the  space  agency  for  launch  serv- 
ices. A  true  pay  as  you  go  status  has  t)een 
achieved  where  the  taxpayer's  help  Is  m 
longer  required. 

BENEfTTS    FKOM     FUIUKE    PROCEAMS 

My  discussion  of  the  Impact  of  space 
would  not  be  complete  without  looking 
briefly  at  some  of  the  future  national  pro- 
grams planned  for  this  decade.  Today,  the 
country's  manned  space  effort  Is  moving  to- 
ward multiple  programs  and  away  from  one 
single  objective  as  in  the  1960s  and  we  are 
doing  It  with  lower  budgets.  Our  space  pro- 
gram for  the  next  decades  will  be  a  balanced 
program  composed  of  reasonable  schedules 
and  win  be  a  program  responsive  to  our  na- 
tion's taany  competing  social  needs.  The  new 
programs  emphasize  economy  and  addition- 
al uses  of  space  technology  for  the  benefit  of 
man.  These  are  In  addition  to  the  Apollo 
lunar  science  program  to  be  completed  in 
the  first  half  of  this  decade. 

The  first  of  these  programs  Is  Skylab, 
which  will  place  an  experimental  space  sta-  ■ 
tlon  m  extended  earth  orbit  beginning  in 
late  1972.  Skylab  will  provide  the  first  op- 
portunities for  a  laboratory  environment  In 
space,  allowing  us  to  learn  more  of  the 
earth's  resources  and  the  sun's  energy.  Crew- 
men will  visit  the  laboratory  for  one  to  two 
months  using  the  Apollo  spacecraft  for 
round-trip  transportation.  The  laboratory 
itself  Is  a  modified  Saturn  rocket  stage. 
Saturn  launch  vehicles  will  be  used  to  launch 
the  workshop  and  the  crew  separately.  This 
program  Is  based  on  using  Apollo  hardware 
not  required  for  the  lunar  program. 

The  reuseable  space  shuttle,  which  com- 
blnee  performance  characteristics  of  the  air- 
plane and  the  rocket.  Is  a  new  development 
that  win  offer  many  economies  and  benefits 
later  In  the  decade.  The  shuttle  will  be 
launched  Into  space  vertlcaUy  with  its  own 
rocket  engines,  but  will  return  to  earth  from 
space  for  a  horizontal,  airplane-type  landing 
on  a  conventional  airport  rxmway.  The  space 
shuttle  will  reduce  the  cost  of  payloads  by 
allowing  retrieval  or  repair  of  satellites  In 
orbit  and  the  transportation  of  cargo  and 
passengers  to  and  from  orbit.  It  will  have 
a  quick  reSg^se  time  and  slgnlflqa^t  space 
rescue  capability.  Its  design  will  pK)vlde  for 
100  or  more  filghts  without  major  O^^erbaul. 

Another  new  program  Is  the  space  station, 
planned  for  operations  In  the  late  I970's  or 
early  80's.  In  earth  orbit,  the  space  station 
supplied  by  the  reuseable  shuttle  will  pro- 
vide additional  economic  gains  and  practical 
benefits.  The  station  will  reduce  operating 
costs  by  Its  long  life,  up  to  10  years  In  earth 
orbit,  and  Its  flexibility,  combining  many 
operations  such  as  research,  applications, 
and  support  of  space  flight  operations.  It, 
win  be  designed  so  many  of  the  crew  of  12 
people  on  board  will  be  able  to  carry  out 
their  technical  tasks  without  special  flight 
training.  The  space  station  modules  may  be 
used  In  various  earth  orbits,  and  ultimately. 
In  lunar  orbit  or  on  a  planetary  mission. 

The  operation  of  the  space  shuttle  and 
the  space  station  will  put  this  country  Into 
space  operations  considerably  advanced  from 
today's  mission.  They  wlU  permit  a  major  ex- 
pansion in  the  flexibility  of  space  activities 
and  a  steady  Increase  In  the  number  of  vis- 
itors into  space.  It  Is  possible  that  someone  In 
this  audience  could  be  among  those  flying  up 
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to  the  space  station  of  the  not  too  distant  fu- 
ture. The  expanded  and  more  economical 
flight  activities  made  possible  by  the  space 
shuttle  and  space  station  will  open  space  to  a 
broad  range  of  public,  private  and  Interna- 
tional Interests. 

Progress  is  expensive — there  Is  no  question 
about  that  The  programs  that  I  have  de- 
scribed when  added  to  the  continued  forward 
thrust  of  the  unmanned  programs,  will  cost 
about  $17  i)er  person  next  year.  But  the  to- 
bacco bill  is  about  the  same,  nnd  the  liquor 
bill  Is  824  per  person!  But  I'll  guarantee 
space  will  yield  more  for  you  and  your  chil- 
dren than  a  cough  or  a  hangover. 

CONCLUSION 

While  most  of  my  discussion  today  has 
focused  on  the  changes  that  are  taking  place 
throughout  our  dally  lives  as  a  result  of  the 
national  space  program,  it  Is  tempting  at 
this  commencement  to  ponder  the  direction 
of  the  future.  That  space  and  human  values 
are  Irrevocably  linked  in  many  ways  has 
already  been  established.  Yet,  In  my  Judg- 
ment, It  would  be  impossible  for  me  today 
to  predict  accurately  the  future  impact  of 
space  on  your  lives.  In  1915,  the  airplane 
was  12  years  old,  the  same  age  as  the  space 
program  is  today.  Could  we  have  predicted  in 
1915  what  the  future  of  the  airplane  would 
be  when  enemy  aviators  in  open  cockpits 
were  Just  emerging  from  the  era  of  saluting 
each  other  as  they  flew  by  on  their  recon- 
naissance flights  to  the  era  of  throwing 
bricks  at  each  other.  I  can  say  with  certainty 
only  that  the  full  impact  of  this  country's 
progress  in  the  space  environment  has  yet 
to  be  felt  or  even  predicted.  Magnificent  as 
some  of  our  accomplishments  in  space  have 
been,  they  must.  In  the  long  run,  be  con- 
sidered but  a  mere  beginning.  What  we  learn 
tomorrow  will  be  of  much  greater  conse- 
quence. 

Following  the  flight  of  Apollo  11.  Neil  Arm- 
strong very  eloquenjly  summarized  the  flrst 
lunar  landing  mlssidp  and  theorized  on  Its 
significance  when  he  stated,  "We  hope  and 
think  that  this  Is  the  beginning  of  a  new 
era,  the  beginning  of  an  era  where  man 
understands  the  universe  around  him,  and 
the  beginning  of  an  era  where  man  under- 
stands himself." 

Inevitably,  as  this  nation  continues  the 
conquest  of  space,  the  knowledge  gained 
will  enhance  the  lives  of  those  who  receive 
degrees  here  today.  To  an  even  greater  ex- 
tent. It  will  enhance  the  lives  of  your  chil- 
dren, and  the  lives  of  future  generations  on 
this  planet  and  elsewhere  on  the  frontiers  of 
outer  space. 

Perhaps  the  finest  note  ^  all  was  struck 
by  Buzz  Aldrin  during  his  retvuTi  trip  from 
the  moon  when  he  read  to  the  listening 
world  from  the  Eighth  Psalm  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. "When  I  consider  thy  heavens,  the 
work  of  thy  fingers,  the  moon  and  the  stars, 
which  thou  has  ordained;  what  is  man,  that 
thou  are  mindful  of  him?" 
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of  such  aircraft  whose  usefiUness  to  our 
citizens  and  a  favorable  balance  of  pay- 
ments are  dubious;  the  studies  made  by 
many  atmospheric  scientists,  particu- 
larly the  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
which  warn  that  a  fleet  of  400  SSTs 
flying  an  average  of  four  flights  a  day 
would  Inundate  the  stratosphere  with 
150,000  tons  of  water  vapor  dally,  wrap- 
ping the  earth  In  a  semipermanent  cloud 
cover  that  would  turn  it  into  one  big 
hot  greenhouse;  the  lack  of  airport  fa- 
cilities to  accommodate  the  SST's;  the 
ecological  changes;  and  the  deafening 
noise. 

Concerning  the  noise  factor,  I  was  en- 
couraged to  read  about  an  organization 
called  the  coalition  against  the  SST, 
which  consists  of  23  groups  including  the 
Sierra  Club,  Friends  of  the  Earth  and 
the  United  Auto  Workers  Union,  which 
challenge  the  promises  of  the  administra- 
tion that  we  will  not  have  to  worry  about 
sonic  booms. 

The  coalition,  through  Its  spokesman, 
Dr.  Karl  M.  Ruppenthal,  himself  a  for- 
mer marine  pilot,  has  charged  that  a  pro- 
posed new  Federal  antlboom  regulation 
is  "full  of  holes,"  and  urged  a  tough  law 
banning  SST  sonic  booms  over  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  January  3,  1969,  I  in- 
troduced H.R.  1292,  which  would  make  it 
unlawful  to  operate  ajiy  civil  supersonic 
aircraft  in  air  transportation  through 
the  navigable  airspace  of  the  United 
States  which  would  generate  sonic  boom 
overpressures  exceeding  l^/io  pounds  per 
square  foot  on  the  groimd  directly  be- 
neath the  flight  path,  and  would  also 
make  it  unlawful  to  operate  any  civil 
supersonic  aircraft  into  or  out  of  U.S. 
airports  unless  It  can  be  demonstrated 
that  groimd  noise  levels  generated  by 
such  civil  supersonic  aircraft  is  substan- 
tially lower  than  that  generated  by  long- 
range  subsonic  jet  aircraft. 

This  legislation  has  been  pending  be- 
fore the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  and  it  is  my  hope 
that  the  Committee  will  hold  hearings 
immediately,  for  we  can  no  longer  wait  to 
get  minimum  noise  standards  on  the 
books  before  we  are  faced  with  operative 
SST's. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  to  wait  because 
as  Dr.  Ruppenthal  states,  the  main  result 
of  the  SST's.  among  other  things  will 
be  the  destruction  of  the  few  remaining 
quiet  areas  in  the  world,  the  Islands  and 
the  seas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill  would  prevent  the 
destruction  of  the  few  remaining  quiet 
areas  of  the  world,  as  well  as  the  destruc- 
tion of  t)fie  United  States  and  its  citi- 
zenry, and  I  urge  the  earliest  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  1292  before  it  is  too  late. 


July  21,  1970 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  21,  1970 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
Department  of  Transportation  appropri- 
ations bill  was  up  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  recently.  I  voted  against  appropri- 
ating funds  for  the  supersonic  transport, 
which  unfortunately  passed. 

My  views  through  the  years  have  been 
consistent  in  that  I  have  always  believed 
that  the  SST  deserved  further  study  due 
to  a  multitude  of  factors— the  high  cost 


WISCONSIN  EDITORIALS  SUPPORT 
ANTISECRECY  AMENDMENTS 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

0»   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  21,  1970 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great  many 
papers  in  Wisconsin  have  spoken  out  edi- 


torially in  favor  of  the  antisecrecy 
amendments  being  offered  to  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  with  bipartisan 
sponsorship.  I  insert  a  small  selection  of 
these  editorials  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

(From  the  Wisconsin  Press  Association] 

Important  Antisecrecy  Amendments 

A  group  of  22  "Members  of  Congress,  Re-  , 
publican  and  Democratic,  liberal  and  con- 
servative." are  sponsoring  a  series  of  impor- 
tant anti-secrecy  amendments  to  H.  R.  17654, 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970, 
which  is  scheduled  for  House  action  the  week 
of  July  13. 

"These  amendments  Include  recording  how 
members  vote  on  major  Issues  both  in  com- 
mittee and  on  the  House  floor,  opening  com- 
mittee hearings  and  meetings  to  the  press 
and  the  public,  and  requiring  the  availability 
of  committee  reports  and  hearings  before 
flnal  House  action  on  legislation,"  the  con- 
gressman said  in  a  letter  to  a  number  of 
editors. 

"These  are  important  reforms,"  they  added. 
"But  their  acceptance  will  depend,  at  least 
in  part,  on  the  amount  of  pubUc  visability 
they  receive  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
public — and  the  press — demands  them. 

"Unfortunately,  in  this  regard,  there  Is  a 
tendency  in  many  quarters  to  look  upon  re- 
form of  House  rules  and  procedures  as  an  In- 
ternal 'housekeeping'  matter  of  little  con- 
cern to  the  public.  We  are  sure  you  will  agree 
that  nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth; 
that  how  the  House  conducts  Its  affairs  can 
have  a  significant  Impact  on  the  lives  of  the 
American  people  and  the  well-being  of  the 
nation." 

Standing  behind  the  amendments  are  Re- 
publicans Edward  G.  Blester  Jr.  (R-Pa.), 
James  C.  Cleveland  (R-N.H.),  Barber  B.  Con- 
able  Jr.  (R-N.Y.),  John  Dellenback  (R-Ore.), 
John  N.  Erlenborn  (R-Ill.),  Charles  S.  Gub- 
ser  (R-Callf.),  Paul  N.  McCloskey  Jr.  (R- 
Calif.) .  Thomas  P.  Rallsback  (R-in.) ,  Donald 
W.  Reigle  Jr.  (R-Mlch.),  WlUiam  A.  Stelger 
(R-Wis.).  and  Robert  Taft  Jr.  (R-Ohlo). 

Members  of  the  Democratic  Party  support- 
ing the  amendments  are  Jonathan  B.  Bing- 
ham (D-N.Y.),  John  Brademas  (D-Ind.), 
James  C.  Corman  (D-Callf.),  Donald  M. 
Fraser  (D-Mlnn.) ,  Sam  M.  Gibbons  (D-Fla.) , 
Ken  Hechler  (D-W.  Va.).  Abner  J.  Mlkva 
(D-Ill.) ,  James  O.  O'Hara  (D-Mlch.) .  Thomas 
M.  Reese  ( D-Callf . ) ,  Henry  S.  Reuss  ( D-Wls. ) , 
and  Morris  K.  Udall  (D-Arlz.) . 

We  can  think  of  nothing  more  Important 
to  the  American  public  than  a  free  flow  of  ac- 
curate Information  by  which  Members  of 
Congress  can  be  Judged  accordingly. 

As  it  is  today,  the  House  rules  and  proce- 
dures allow  a  system  which  Is  confusing,  un- 
necessarily secret  and,  therefore.  In  viola- 
tion of  the  time-honored  principle.  "The  pub- 
lic has  a  right  to  know  what  its  government 
is  doing." 

We  believe  the  amendments  offered  by  the 
22  bi-partisan  Members  of  Congress,  if  ac- 
cepted, will  add  teeth  to  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1970. 

The  public  should  waste  no  time  In  urg- 
ing their  congressmen  to  support  the  series  of 
anti-secrecy  amendments.  Write  your  repre- 
sentatives today  and  tell  them  you  back  an 
open  government  In  a  democratic  society. 

HOUSE    SECRECT    SHOULD    END 

Twenty-two  House  members  of  both 
parties,  including  Republican  Rep.  William 
Steiger  of  Oshkosh  and  Democratic  Rep. 
Henry  Reuss  of  Milwaukee,  this  week  hope  to 
do  something  about  the  way  the  House  con- 
ducts much  of  Its  business  In  secret  and 
about  the  methods  in  which  the  House  often 
votes  without  votes  being  recorded  by  name. 
The  congressmen  have  sponsored  a  group  of 
amendments  to  a  legislative  reorganization 
bill  and  the  amendments  should  be  adopted. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  the  congress- 
men are  concerned  about : 

The  House  now  considers  most  amend- 
ments to  legislation  while  meeting  as  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  when  no  record  votes  are 
taken.  Such  votes  are  taken  either  by  voice 
or  by  a  standing  division  of  the  House  or  as 
a  teller  vote  as  House  members  file  between 
tellers  who  count  the  members.  The  voter 
back  home,  thus,  has  no  official  report  on 
how  his  congressman  voted  or  for  that  matter 
whether  he  was  present  when  Important 
business  was  being  done. 

Nearly  half  of  the  hearings  and  meetings 
of  House  committees  are  not  open  to  the 
public.  This  includes  all  of  the  more  than 
300  meetings  a  year  of  the  powerful  Appro- 
priations Committee  in  contrast  to  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee  which  holds 
about  three-fourths  of  its  meetings  in  public. 

With  few  exceptions,  committee  votes  on 
key  provisions  of  legislation  being  drafted 
are  not  made  pubhc.  This  is  despite  a  1946 
rule  which  requires  a  recording  of  votes 
whenever  a  committee  member  requests  that 
this  be  done. 

Committee  reports  are  frequently  filed  too 
late  to  be  of  much  use  to  House  members  be- 
fore they  are  called  upon  to  vote. 

House-Senate  conference  committees, 
sometimes  called  the  jKiwerful  third  house 
of  Congress,  meet  in  secret  and  there  is  no 
record  of  roll  calls.  Under  present  rules,  con- 
ference committee  reports  can  be  taken  up 
by  the  House  the  next  day  despite  their  com- 
plexity and  debate  is  limited  to  one  hour. 

The  anti-secrecy  amendments  would  re- 
quire recorded  House  votes  on  amendments, 
would  require  that  committee  votes  be  made 
public,  would  require  a  two-thirds  roll  call 
vote  to  close  a  committee  session,  and  would 
extend  the  period  between  the  time  House 
committees  and  conference  committees  re- 
port legislation  and  Its  consideration  on  the 
floor. 

With  Its  tradition  of  conducting  the  pub- 
lic's business  In  public,  strengthened  by  an 
anti-secrecy  law  which  applies  to  state  and 
local  government.  Wisconsin  stands  In  con- 
trast to  the  way  of  doing  business  in  the 
House.  The  handicaps  to  a  congressman  try- 
ing to  be  Informed  before  he  votes  also  are 
obvious. 

The  rules  for  voting  by  voice,  division  of 
the  House,  or  teller  votes  In  part  result  from 
the  large  size  of  the  House.  This  explanation 
once  made  sense  from  the  standjjoint  of  sav- 
ing time,  but  electronic  means  of  recording 
votes  as  in  the  Wisconsin  Assembly  no  longer 
make  this  excuse  acceptable. 

The  anti-secrecy  reforms  probably  will  lose, 
ironically  by  non-recorded  votes.  But  bring- 
ing the  matter  to  public  attention  will  be 
helpful  for  eventual  reform  and  the  effort 
should  continue.  Allowing  the  public  to  wit- 
ness how  legislation  is  drafted  and  informing 
the  people  back  home  how  their  representa- 
tives vote  should  be  the  first  order  of  business 
before  the  House. 

fight  against  SECRECY  IN  THE  HOUSE 

Twenty-two  House  members  of  both 
parties.  Including  RepubUcan  Rep.  William 
Stelger  of  Oshkosh  and  Democratic  Rep. 
Henry  Reuss  of  Milwaukee,  this  week  hope  to 
do  something  about  the  way  the  House  con- 
ducts much  of  Its  business  In  secret  and  the 
methods  In  which  the  House  often  votes  with 
votes  not  being  recorded  by  name.  The  con- 
gressmen have  sponsored  a  group  of  amend- 
ments to  legislative  reorganization  bill 
which  should  be  adopted. 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  the  congress- 
men are  concerned  about: 

The  House  now  considers  most  amend- 
ments to  legislation  while  meeting  as  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  when  no  record  votes 
are  taken.  Such  votes  are  taken  either  by 
voice  or  a  standing  division  of  the  House  or 
as  a  teller  vote  as  House  members  file  be- 
tween tellers  who  count  the  members.  The 
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voter  back  home,  thus,  has  no  official  report 
on  how  his  congressmen  voted  or  for  that 
matter  whether  he  was  present  when  Im- 
portant business  was  being  done. 

Nearly  half  of  the  hearings  and  meetings 
of  House  committees  are  not  open  to  the 
pubhc.  This  Includes  all  of  the  more  than  300 
meetings  a  year  of  the  powerful  Appropria- 
tions Committee  In  contrast  to  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  which  holds 
about  three-fourths  of  its  meetings  in  public. 

With  few  exceptions,  committee  votes  on 
key  provisions  of  legislation  being  drafted  are 
not  made  public.  This  is  despite  a  1946  rule 
which  requires  a  recording  of  votes  when- 
ever a  committee  member  requests  that  this 
be  done. 

Committee  reports  are  frequently  filed  too 
late  to  be  of  much  use  to  House  members 
before  they  are  called  upon  to  vote. 

House-Senate  conference  committees, 
called  the  powerful  third  house  of  Congress, 
meet  in  secret  and  there  is  no  record  of  roll 
calls.  Under  present  rules,  conference  com- 
mltttee  reports  can  be  taken  up  by  the 
House  the  next  day  despite  their  complexity 
and  debate  is  limited  to  one  hour. 

The  anti-secrecy  amendments  would  re- 
quire recorded  House  votes  on  amendments, 
would  require  that  committee  votes  be  made 
public,  would  require  a  two-thirds  roll  call 
vote  to  close  a  committee  session,  and  would 
extend  the  period  between  the  time  House 
committees  and  conference  committees  re- 
port legislation  and  its  consideration  on  the 
floor. 

With  its  tradition  of  conducting  the  pub- 
lic's business  in  public,  strengthened  by  an 
anti-secrecy  law  which  applies  to  state  and 
local  government,  Wisconsin  stands  in  con- 
trast to  the  way  of  doing  business  in  the 
House.  The  handicaps  to  a  congressman  try- 
ing to  be  Informed  before  he  votes  also  are 
obvious. 

The  rules  for  voting  by  voice,  division  of 
the  House,  or  teller  votes  in  part  result  from 
the  large  size  of  the  House.  Tills  explanation 
once  made  sense  from  the  standpoint  of  sav- 
ing time,  but  electronic  means  of  recording 
votes  as  in  the  Wisconsin  Assembly  no  longer 
make  this  excuse  acceptable. 

The  anti-secrecy  reforms  probably  will 
lose.  Ironically  by  non-recorded  votes.  But 
bringing  the  matters  to  public  attention  will 
be  helpful  for  eventual  reform  and  the  effort 
should  continue.  Allowing  the  public  to  wit- 
ness how  legislation  Is  drafted  and  inform- 
ing the  people  back  home  how  their  repre- 
sentatives vote  should  be  the  first  order  of 
business  before  the  House. 


CAMPUS    ADMINISTRATORS,     CAM- 
PUS RADICALS :  WHO  IS  IN  CHARGE? 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  21,  1970 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
May  two  pieces  of  correspondence  came 
into  my  possession,  one  a  letter  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Communications  Com- 
mittee of  New  York  University,  the  other, 
addressed  to  Mrs.  Minshall,  from  the 
president  of  her  alma  mater,  Connecti- 
cut College.  We  both  were  struck  by  the 
almost  identical  phrasing  in  the  points 
made  in  both  letters,  as  indicated  by  the 
portions  I  have  italicized : 

Fine   Arts   Department.    Washing- 
ton  Square  College,   New  York 
UNiVERSmr. 
Dear  Sir:  The  faculty  and  students  of  New 
York  University's  Fine  Arts  Department  of 
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Washington  Square  College  voted  to  cancel 
classes  and  final  exams  to  support  the  de- 
mands of  the  National  Student  Strike  as 
follows : 

1.  That  the  United  States  Government  end 
its  systematic  oppression  of  political  ■dis- 
sidents and  release  all  political  prisoners, 
such  as  the  Black  Panthers. 

2.  That  the  United  States  Government 
cease  its  escalation  of  the  Vietnam  War  in 
Cambodia  and  Laos,  that  it  unilaterally  and 
immediately  withdraw  all  forces  from  South- 
east Asia.  * 

3.  That  the  universities  end  their  com- 
plicity with  the  United  States  war  rruichine 
by  an  immediate  end  to  defense  research, 
ROTC.  counter  insurgency  research  and  all 
other  such  programs. 

More  Importantly,  the  faculty  and  students 
did  not  use  the  crisis  of  recent  events  to 
gesture  protest  by  closing  down  the  depart- 
ment but.  using  Its  faclUtles,  took  a  positive 
step  toward  organizing  for  i>eace,  working 
politically  and  through  our  constitutional 
system.  To  realize  this  we  have  printed  the 
addresses  of  our  local  representatives  and 
CongressWmal  Committee  members,  for  de- 
partmental use  and  public  distribution.  To 
take  this  letter  writing  campaign  into  the 
community,  students  set  up  tables  with  sta- 
tionary and  these  addresses  at  the  Frtck 
Collection,  Whitney  Gallery,  Museum  of 
Modern  Art,  Guggenheim  and  Jewish  Mu- 
seums to  give  visitors  the  opj)ortunlty  of 
writing  to  politicians.  To  arouse  the  public 
conscience,  we  have  organized  exhibits  of 
political  art.  drawing  upon  the  city's  art 
schools  for  material.  The  Chalrmaji  of  the 
Fine  Arts  Department,  I>r.  Janson,  has  suc- 
cessfully urged  the  American  Art  College 
Association  to  communicate  its  concern  over 
administration  policy  to  the  Government. 
The  Curator  of  the  New  York  University  Art 
Collection,  Mrs,  Ruth  Bowman,  has  dedi- 
cated three  of  her  one  hour  radio  programs 
over  WNYCvto  discussing  the  duty  of  the  art 
world  to  its  \pociety.  A  representative  from 
our  Departm^t  has  voted  in  our  Interests 
before  the  University's  Strike  Coordinating 
Committee,  while,  within  the  Department, 
the  faculty,  students  and  staff  have  sup- 
ported a  movement  before  the  University 
Senate  to  free  two  weeks  in  the  fall,  per- 
mitting the  University  conmiunlty  to  par- 
tlcli>ate  in  political  campaigns.  We  have 
shared  our  materials  with  libraries,  art  gal- 
leries and  publications,  informing  them  of 
our  activities:  as  a  result,  the  staff  of  the 
Whitney  Gallery  has  publicized  its  anti-war 
stand,  the  Donnell  Library  has  organized  an 
anti-war  exhibit  and  numerous  galleries 
have  closed  to  register  their  anti-war  view. 

Our  activities  clearly  indicate  that  we  are 
willing  and  patient  to  work  through  the 
Constitutional  and  academic  structures,  and 
while  there  have  been  no  formal  classes,  the 
Joint  efforts  of  students  and  faculty  working 
for  Their  society  has  proven  to  be  a  genuine 
part  of  our  education.  For  this  cooperation 
has  done  more  to  unite  the  generations  to 
work  for  the  national  welfare  than  the  at- 
tempted coercion  toward  blind  patriotism 
through  verbal  intimidation  as  practised  by 
certain  members  of  the  administration.  We 
are  convinced  that  In  our  times  political 
dissent  is  the  duty  of  conscientious  citizens 
who  have  any  regard  for  the  sort  of  nation 
our  fjosterity  shall  Inherit.  We  believe  that 
our  government  can  work  for  the  welfare  of 
the  p>eople  as  long  as  the  people  make  their 
opinions  manifest;  the  worst  we  can  do  Is 
to  Indifferently  tolerate  our  government's 
present  misguided  policies. 

James  Orthmakn, 
Chairman  of  the  Communications  Com- 
mittee. 

CoNNEcnctTT  College, 
New  London,  Conn.,  May  11,  1970. 
To  Parents,  Alumnae,  and  Friends  of  Con- 
necticut College: 
This  is  a  short  report  on  Connecticut  Col- 
lege's  participation    in    the   events   of   last 
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week  which  will  probably  enter  current 
American  history  as  "the  nationwide  student 
strike."  Connecticut  entered  the  protest 
movement  as  a  college  community  on  Tues- 
day, May  5.  On  Monday  a  dormitory  refer- 
endum had  been  taken  which  demonstrated 
a  large  student  majority  for  a  strike.  In  vari- 
ous ways  the  students  made  it  clear  that  by 
"strike"  they  meant  a  cessation  of  all  aca- 
demic routines  so  that  the  community  could 
organize  on-  and  off-campus  activities  to 
demonstrate  its  disapproval  of,  chiefly,  the 
new  direction  of  the  Vietnam  war.  Later  on 
Monday  the  Faculty  voted  by  a  large  majority 
to  cancel  all  classes  for  the  remainder  of  the 
week  "in  order  to  express  solidarity  with 
students'  concern  over  the  events  in  South- 
east Asia." 

Miss  Julie  Sgarzl,  the  President  of  Student 
Government,  and  I  appointed  a  Joint  steering 
committee  and  on  Tuesday  that  coordinat- 
ing group  and  its  subcommittee  on  resolu- 
tions became  the  organizing  center  of  our 
campus  activities.  At  a  meeting  that  filled 
Palmer  Auditorium  on  Tuesday  morning  and 
early  afternoon,  the  community,  acting  as  a 
new  kind  of  political  entity  in  this  college's 
history,  approved  of  a  three-plank  platform 
for  the  strike. 

"Resolved,  (i)  that  the  United  States 
government  end  its  systematic  oppression  of 
political  dissidents,  and  release  all  political 
prisoners,  such  as  Bobby  Seals  and  other 
members  of  the  Black  Panther  Party;  (2) 
that  the  United  States  government  cease  its 
expansion  of  the  Vietnam  war  into  Cambodia 
arid  Laos;  that  it  unilaterally  and  immediate- 
ly withdraw  all  forces  from  Southeast  Asia; 
(3)  that  the  universities  end  their  complicity 
icith  the  United  States'  war  machine  by  an 
immediate  end  to  defense  research,  ROTC, 
counterinsurgency  research  and  all  other 
such  programs." 

The  decision  whether  or  not  to  accept  the 
first  ptirt  of  this  resolution  was  the  most 
anguished  moment  of  our  week.  When  at  the 
end  of  the  morning  a  vote  to  amend  part  one 
succeeded,  our  black  students  and  some 
others  left  the  hall.  After  lunch  the  original 
language  was  restored,  the  community  rtft 
was  healed  and  strike  activities  began. 

Between  Tuesday  morning  and  this  Monday 
morning  our  campus  has  been  a  busy  scene 
of  meetings,  lectures,  panel  sessions,  letter- 
writing  sessions,  and  scenes  of  the  comings 
and  goings  of  student  canvassers  and  visitors 
from  the  community  and  other  campuses. 
Students  collected  more  than  5000  signatures 
in  the  New  London  area  to  a  petition  ad- 
dressed to  the  Connecticut  congressional 
delegation.  A  climax  was  reached  on  Saturday 
when  over  1100  family  visitors  came  for  Par- 
ents Day  and  entered  into  the  debates  at 
various  levels  of  Interest  and  approval. 

As  of  this  morning  most  of  us  are  back  at 
our  desks  and  classrooms  and  laboratories 
ready  to  finish  the  semester  in  good  order. 
Sunday  afternoon  and  evening  were  spent 
in  a  community  meeting  and  a  Faculty  meet- 
ing to  determine  how  the  nature  and  tJie 
momentum  of  the  strike  movement  could 
continue  during  the  last  week  of  classes  and 
the  final  examinations.  The  Faculty  has  of- 
fered a  group  of  options  for  fulfilling  the 
requirements  In  courses,  which  a  student 
editorial  in  this  morning's  issue  of  our  dally 
paper  calls  "extremely  flexible!"  Attendance 
at  class  today  has  been   high. 

Not  all  parents  and  alumnae  will  agree  with 
what  we  have  done.  But  I  would  defend  as 
correct  and  straightforward  our  methods  for 
trying  to  discover  and  express  the  reasonable 
response  of  our  campus  majority.  I  am  aware 
as  never  before  In  the  past  eight  years  of 
the  complexity  of  our  educational  mission  in 
the  sixties  and  seventies.  What  I  would  like 
especially  to  emphasize  is  that  it  was  the 
collective  expression  of  our  purpose,  the  close, 
continuing  relationships  between  teacher  and 
student  that  gave  our  four  days  their  special 
quality.  I  think  jve  are  better  prepared  than 
we  have  ever  been  to  keep  Connecticut  Col- 
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lege  a  vital  place  for  teachers  to  teach  and 
students  to  learn. 

Chaklxs  E.  Shain, 

President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  pursuing  this  "coinci- 
dence" further,  I  obtained  a  copy  of 
newsletter  No.  3  issued  by  the  National 
Strike  Information  Committee  on  May  5, 
which  I  am  told  on  unimpeachable  au- 
thority is  composed  of  radicals  who  have 
created  "regional  centers"  on  Brandeis, 
Grinnell,  and  Berkeley  campuses,  their 
printing  presses  aided  and  abetted  for  al- 
most instantaneous  coordinating  efforts 
across  the  Nation  by  various  ham  radio 
operators  and  college  radio  stations. 

A  copy  of  a  portion  of  newsletter  No.  3 
of  the  National  Strike  Information  Com- 
mittee follows.  The  italicized  portion  re- 
veals the  source  of  those  portions  quoted 
earlier  from  New  York  University  and 
from  the  president  of  Connecticut  Col- 
lege. It  follows : 

National    Stsikje    Information    CoMMrrrEi 
Newsletter  No.  3 

The  National  Strike  Information  Commit- 
tee has  been  established  as  a  central  clearing 
house  for  all  Information  regarding  strike 
activity  at  high  schools,  colleg^es  and  uni- 
versities across  the  country.  We  are  prepared 
to  receive  and  disseminate  strike  Information 
at  Brandeis  University:  (617)  8946-000  Ext. 
708  and  680.  Ham  radio  communications  will 
be  received  at  KlWGM/1  (Frequency  14.294 
MHZ). 

The  strike  has  been  called  in  support  of  the 
following  three  demands: 

(/)  That  the  United  States  government  end 
its  systematic  repression  of  political  dissi- 
dents and  release  all  political  prisoners,  such 
as  Bobby  Seale  and  other  members  of  the 
Black  Panther  Party. 

(2)  That  the  United  States  government 
cease  its  expansion  of  the  Vietnam  war  into 
Laos  and  Cambodia;  that  it  unilaterally  and 
immediately  withdraw  all  forces  from  South- 
east Asia. 

(3)  That  the  universities  end  their  com- 
plicity vHth  the  U.S.  War  Machine  by  an  im- 
mediate end  to  defense  research.  ROTC, 
counterinsurgency  research,  and  all  other 
such  programs. 

THE  meaning  of  KENT  STATE 

The  nature  and  context  of  the  recent  mur- 
ders at  Kent  State  bring  Into  undisguised 
clarity  the  genocidal  policy  of  the  United 
States  government.  What  Is  disturbing,  how- 
ever, is  that  it  appears  necessary  that  middle- 
class  whites  must  be  shot  down  before  the 
revulsion  required  by  innumerable  similar 
acts  against  people  of  color  can  materialize. 
No  longer  is  it  news  that  politicians  and  the 
media  respond  only  when  such  acts  are  com- 
mitted against  "clean  people,"  i.e.  middle- 
class  whites. 

That  we  can  be  so  deeply  repulsed  by  the 
murders  at  Kent  State  bring  into  undisguised 
clue  to  the  pervasive  racism  of  our  country's 
culture.  The  significance  of  our  present  re- 
vulsion rests  in  our  historic  inability  to  see, 
believe,  and  understand  that  killing  of  whites 
is  as  much  a  conscious  part  of  our  domestic 
policy  as  is  the  killing  of  blacks  or  the  de- 
spoliation of  tiny  Asian  countries.  Our  pres- 
ent grief  cannot  be  anything  less  than  the 
groundwork  for  a  commitment  to  the  eradi- 
cation of  the  present  policies  of  the  United 
States,  both  foreign  and  domestic. 

WHO    IS    TO    BLAME 

Ttie  toll  of  death  and  destruction  continues 
to  mount  across  the  nation : 

At  Ohio  State  University,  where  student 
protesters  have  been  fighting  National 
Guard  troops  for  the  last  three  weeks,  500 
people  were  arrested  and  30  hurt  In  campus 
disturbances  today. 

At  the  University  of  Idaho,  26  vehicles  in 
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the  Lewlston  National  Guard  Armory  were 
destroyed  by  fire.  Arson  Is  suspected. 

At  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley 
4  people  were  arrested  In  a  rockthrowlng 
melee  with  police. 

At  Boston  College  ROTC  files  were  ran- 
sacked in  a  night  raid. 

At  Kent  State  University  In  Ohio  the  death 
toll  stands  at  four.  Three  student  protesters 
remain  hospitalized  in  critical  condition  from 
gunshot  wovmds  received  during  yesterday's 
massacre  by  the  National  Guard. 

The  establishment  press,  along  with  Pres- 
ident Nixon  and  Vice  President  Agnew,  have 
'sought  to  pin  the  blame  for  this  crisis  on  the 
student  demonstrators.  We  reject  this  inter- 
pretation utterly.  The  responsibility  for  the 
present  death  and  chaos  across  our  land  rests 
solely  with  the  repressive  posture  assiuned 
by  the  Administration  which  has  clearly 
demonstrated  that  it  Intends  to  deal  with 
dissent  at  home  in  the  same  way  that  it  seeks 
to  eradicate  all  traces  of  Just  rebellion  in  the 
Third  World. . . .  The  recent  events  prove  that 
the  government  cannot  persecute  an  unpopu- 
lar war  abroad  without  the  most  brutal  sup- 
pression of  the  anti-war  movement  in  this 
country.  If  this  jjolicy  necessitates  the  mur- 
dering of  protesters  on  the  nation's  college 
campuses,  the  Administration  has  shown  its 
willingness  to  do  precisely  that.  An  attempt 
to  Indict  the  victims  of  this  repression  for 
their  militant  tactics  shifts  the  focus  of 
blame  from  where  it  clearly  belongs :  with  the 
Nlxon-Agnew-Mltchell  regime  In  Washington. 

BRING    THE    PANTHERS    TO    YOtni    CAMPUS ! 

If  you  would  like  a  spokesman  from  the 
Black  Panther  Party  to  address  a  meeting, 
rally,  etc.  at  your  school,  call  the  New  Haven 
Panther  Defense  Committee  at  these  num- 
bers:  (203)  436-1382,  865-6872,  865-6537. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  idea  that  our  young 
people  are  actually  being  encouraged,  in 
some  cases,  by  faculty  and  administra- 
tion is  appalling.  These  individuals  who 
are  supposed  to  instruct  and  to  guide  our 
youth  too  often  are  encouraging  campus 
violence  not  just  through  spineless  inac- 
tion but  by  openly  calling  for  radical  ac- 
tivity by  the  student  body.  This  is  not  a 
tolerable  situation. 

I  was  very  pleased  to  receive  a  copy  of 
a  letter  to  President  Shain  from  a 
thoughtful,  intelligent  young  lady,  an 
alumnus  of  Connecticut  College,  class  of 
1959.  It  is  an  excellent  response  and  is 
echoed,  I  am  certain,  not  only  by  Amer- 
icans everywhere  but  represents  the  con- 
victions of  a  vast  majority  of  college  stu- 
dents who  are  trying  to  pursue  a  higher 
education  despite  the  disruptive  actions 
of  a  few  of  their  classmates,  instructors, 
and  even  administrators. 

Mrs.  Brasfield's  letter  follows: 
Ltndhurst,  Ohio. 

June  8,  1970. 
President  Charles  F.  Shain, 
Connecticut  College, 
New  London,  Conn. 

Dear  President  Shain:  Only  eleven  brief 
years  ago,  I  had  the  good  fortune  and  great 
honor  to  serve  as  President  of  the  Con- 
necticut College  Student  Government.  I  was 
so  inmiensely  proud  of  the  campxis  I  served — 
our  academic  standards,  our  fine  traditions, 
our  spirit  and  enthusiasm.  We  were  a  patri- 
otic and  loyal  group — questioning,  but  not 
demanding — idealistic,  but  not  completely 
unrealistic — thinking,  but  aware  of  all  there 
was  to  be  learned  by  the  experience  which 
only  life  could  offer  Us. 

President  Park,  Dean  Burdlck,  Dean 
Noyes — names  I  remember,  not  as  "pals"  or 
conspirators  in  our  occasional  activities,  but 
persons  who  were  deeply  respected.  We 
knocked  at  their  doors  with  only  the  most 
severe  problems;   we  knew  their  lives  were 
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most  busy  maintaining  and  enlarging  the 
fine  standards  of  our  college.  They,  along 
with  our  parents,  expected  great  things  of 
us;  we  tried  hard  to  live  up  to  these  ex- 
pectations. 

There  is  no  generation  gap  between  myself 
and  the  students  of  today;  we  are  only  a 
decade  apart.  Our  ideas  should,  by  all  his- 
torical standards,  be  fairly  well  aligned.  But, 
"unfortunately,  this  Is  not  the  case  In  many 
instances;  I  wonder,  in  confusion  and  frus- 
tration, how  this  rapid  change  has  come 
about. 

I  remember  the  gradual  arrival  of  Com- 
munistic literature  to  my  mailbox  in  1959 
and  wonder  If  this  became  a  bombardment 
of  information  by  1970.  I  recall  with  dismay 
the  gradual  withdrawal  of  rules  and  regula- 
tions from  so  many  campuses  in  the  last 
ten  years;  how  sad,  for  we  all  need  guidance 
in  what  is  an  acceptable  code  of  behavior. 
I  find  myself  forever  grateful  that  my  col- 
lege years  were  such  a  good  preparation  for 
living  my  life. 

But  times  have  changed  and,  with  them, 
the  college  campus.  Now,  eleven  years  after 
walking  proudly  between  the  Laurel  chain, 
I  receive  a  letter  from  my  beloved  campus 
on  the  hill,  naming  a  platform  so  contrary 
to  the  philosophy  which  generations  of  Amer- 
icans have  fought  to  preserve. 

I  admire  the  students  of  today  for  their 
deep  concern.  They  are  the  "Now  Genera- 
tion." But,  unfortunately,  their  answers 
seem  too  often  selfishly  oriented  to  their 
"Now"  existence  than  to  the  future. 

For  this,  they  are  not  completely  to  blame. 
I  understand  that  the  strike  committee  had 
volumes  of  information  available  for  speedy 
circulation.  Was  this  ever  countered  with  an 
opposing  philosophy?  Students,  as  always, 
are  so  easily  led,  so  carried  away  by  idealistic 
emotionalism,  so  quickly  caught  up  In  the 
moment.  Was  there  a  calm  voice  somewhere 
to  remind  them  that  the  role  of  an  intel- 
lectual community  is  to  study,  in  depth  and 
with  thoughtful  deliberation,  every  aspect 
of  the  question  at  hand?  Did  they  under- 
stand the  future  consequences  of  their  reso- 
lutions? 

"Resolved  (1)  that  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment end  its  systematic  oppression  of  po- 
litical dissidents,  and  release  all  political  pris- 
oners, such  as  Bobby  Seale  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Black  Panther  Party;" 

You  state  that  "the  community"  accepted 
this  resolution,  demanded  by  a  minority  of 
members  present,  in  order  to  receive  unanim- 
ity. Do  they  understand  that  members  of  this 
party  have  broken  the  very  laws  paramount  to 
the  smooth  running  of  any  civilized  society? 
Bobby  Seale  is  under  indictment  on  charges 
involving  kidnapping  and  murder  of  another 
Black  IHinther;  Eldrldge  Cleaver  was  impris- 
oned for  assault  with  Intent  to  kill !  And  the 
Connecticut  students  support  them!  Have 
they  not  beard  that  the  ultimate  goal  of  these 
"suppressed  dissidents"  Is  the  eventual  over- 
throw of  our  government,  and,  thus,  our  way 
of  life?  Perhaps  posting  the  enclosed  copy 
of  some  cartoons  from  the  "Black  Panther 
Coloring  Book"  would  enlighten  them  on  the 
motives  of  these  people  who  receive  such  a 
generous  share  of  their  concern. 

"(2)  that  the  United  States  government 
cease  its  expansion  of  the  Vietnam  war  into 
Cambodia  and  Laos:  that  it  unilaterally  and 
immediately  withdraw  all  forces  from  South- 
east Asia;" 

I  hope  that  the  students  understand  that 
they  share  this  deep  desire  for  peace  with 
every  other  rational  American.  But,  how  can 
they  make  such  a  statement  unless  they  are 
willing  to  abandon  the  1500  American  pris- 
oners still  in  North  Vietnam?  Have  they  con- 
sidered the  "immediate"  consequences  of 
this  "immediate  withdrawal".  I  am  afraid 
that  there  would  result  In  that  country  a 
blood  bath  which  would  remain  on  the  con- 
science of  the  entire  Western  world  for  gen- 
erations to  come. 
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"(3)  that  the  universities  end  their  com- 
plicity with  the  United  States  war  machine 
by  an  immediate  end  to  defense  reseairch, 
ROTC,  counterinsurgency  research  and  aU 
other  defense  programs." 

Were  the  students  made  to  realize  that  by 
withdrawing  supp)ort  from  these  vital  areas 
they  Jeopardize  our  entire  national  security. 
Are  they  aware  of  how  many  students  profit 
from  ROTC  and  government  research  pro- 
grams? Have  they  considered  what  the  ex- 
tinction of  these  forms  of  education  would 
mean  to  their  peers  and  to  the  future  growth 
and  security  of  our  great  nation? 

I  am  concerned  that  these  major  ques- 
tions were  never  examined.  I  wonder  if  the 
Connecticut  "community"  ever  considered 
protesting  Htmoi's  treatment  of  American 
prisoners?  Or  Russia's  Invasion  of  Czech- 
oslovakia? Or  the  Viet  Cong  massacre  of  the 
people  of  Hue?  Have  they  ever  thought  of  a 
resolution  to  North  Vietnam  asking : 

Why  the  prisoners'  families  are  not  al- 
lowed to  know  the  status  of  their  men. 

Why  North  Vietnam  will  not  allow  inspec- 
tion of  prisoner  of  war  facilities  by  the  Red 
Cross. 

I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  the 
members  of  our  Cleveland  Club  of  Connect- 
icut College  and  to  the  graduating  class  ol 
1959.  I  am  certain  that  some  of  them  will 
disagree  with  the  thoughts  I  have  expressed 
here.  But.  perhaps  my  verbalization  of  a  con- 
trary opinion  will  encourage  them  to  take 
an  Increasingly  more  active  stand  on  the 
problems  of  "campus  unrest"  and  the  even 
greater  issues  of  today. 

Pew  pieople  have  an  opportunity  to  play 
such  a  large  role  in  the  future  of  otu-  coun- 
try. Such  an  awesome  responsibility  demands 
great  courage  and  wisdom.  I  pray  that  you 
will  somehow  receive  special  guidance  in  this 
extremely  Important  position. 
Most  sincerely, 

Emilt  Hodge  Brasfield. 

Class  of  1959. 


CAPTIVE   NATIONS   WEKK 


HON.  SAMUEL  S.  STRATTON 

OF    NTW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  15,  1970 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  mark  the  12th  observance  of  Captive 
Nations  Week,  a  week  set  aside  by  unan- 
imous congressional  action  in  1959  so 
that  all  Americans  will  be  reminded  of 
the  plight  of  those  freedom-loving  people 
located  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Since  1920,  when  the  Soviet  Union 
forcefully  annexed  the  Ukraine  and  seven 
other  tiny  nations,  Communist  powers 
have  continued  their  drive  to  their  an- 
nounced goal  of  world  domination. 
Twenty-three  more  nations  have  been 
plEiced  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  the 
latest  being  Cuba  in  1960.  And  if  it  were 
not  for  the  presence  of  the  United  States, 
many  more  peoples  would  undoubtedly 
be  imder  the  tyranny  of  communism  to- 
day. 

So  it  is  appropriate  to  note  that  2 
weeks  ago,  the  United  Nations  marked  its 
25th  anniversary  and,  in  spite  of  the 
U.N.'s  great  contributions  to  world  peace, 
one  cannot  help  but  wonder  what  might 
have  been  accomplished  if  the  Soviet 
Union  had  cooperated  seriously  and  con- 
structively in  using  that  organization  for 
the  genuine  maintenance  of  world  peace. 
Instead,  since  the  founding  of  the  U.N., 
the  Russians  have  liberally  used  their 
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veto  power  to  undermine  any  peace- 
making activities  that  they  felt  were  det- 
rimental to  the  Communist  cause,  and 
what  is  even  more  serious,  they  vetoed 
all  efforts  to  give  the  U.N.  the  peace- 
keeping military  forces  which  were  ob- 
viously a  necessary  part  of  its  effective- 
ness as  originally  envisioned. 

Since  we  last  observed  Captive  Na- 
tions Week,  1  year  ago,  Soviet  despotism 
has  shown  its  true  colors  with  the  re- 
cent ousting  of  Czechoslovakia's  Alex- 
ander Dubcek  finally  and  completely 
from  all  government  and  political  posi- 
tions, though  they  still  have  not  broken 
his  spirit  nor  have  they  apparently 
diminished  his  popularity  with  the 
Czech  people.  Mr.  Dubcek  dared  allow 
a  modicum  of  freedom  to  the  Czech 
people  before  the  brutal  military  inva- 
sion by  the  Soviets  in  1^68  deposed  him 
as  head  of  the  Czechoslovakian  Govern- 
ment. He  now  has  a  very  uncertain  fu- 
ture and  it  is  anticipated  that  he  may 
even  be  tried  by  the  Soviets  for  various 
crimes  against  the  people.  The  verdict 
of  any  such  trial  would,  of  course,  be 
a  certainty  before  it  began. 

In  this  past  year,  we  have  seen  the 
Spviets  fan  the  flames  of  war  in  the 
Middle  East  by  their  irresponsible  ac- 
tion in  providing  Egypt  with  Sam  II 
missiles,  as  well  as  additional  military 
equipment.  The  dangers  presented  by 
the  growing  presence  of  the  Russians 
in  the  Middle  East  cannot  be  over- 
emphasized. 

In  Southeast  Asia,  also  this  past  year, 
the  communist  powers  have  shown  their 
determination  to  bring  more  people  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain.  The  United 
States  and  South  Vietnam  have  again 
been  rebuffed  after  making  concession 
after  concession  at  the  Paris  talks  in 
their  attempts  to  bring  about  peace. 
The  Communists  are  making  military 
gains  in  Laos  and  Thailand.  And  Cam- 
bodia, overwhelmed  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese invasion,  appears  to  be  all  but 
lost. 

What  will  the  world  situation  be 
when  we  observe  Captive  Nations  Week, 
one  year  from  now.  Can  anyone  con- 
tinue to  doubt  tlw  international  motives 
of  the  Communists? 

During  the  observance  let  us  take 
time  to  reassert  our  commitment  to  the 
brave  peoples  of  Poland.  Lithuania. 
Latvia,  Estonia,  the  Ukraine,  Byelorus- 
sia, Hungary.  Czechoslovakia,  all  who 
suffer  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  and  all 
other  people  who  live  under  the  threat 
of  Communist  aggression.  The  American 
people  are  committed  to  hasten  the  day 
that  all  people  are  free  to  speak  as  they 
feel,  observe  the  faith  they  choose  in 
their  own  way.  and  decide  for  them- 
selves how  they  are  to  be  governed. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  MAY  BE   CAUSE 
OF  DISORDERS 


HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

'    OF    MASSACHTJSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  2t,  1970 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  am  sure 
all  my  colleagues  are  aware,  the  city  of 
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New  Bedford,  in  my  district,  was  the 
scene  earlier  this  month  of  serious  civil 
disorders.  One  of  the  root  causes  of  these 
disturbances,  in  my  view,  was  the  high 
rate  of  unemployment  there.  Presently, 
8.3  percent  of  the  work  force  is  without 
jobs.  This  situation  can  only  grow  worse 
if  a  continually  increasing  volume  of  im- 
ports is  allowed  to  displace  more  work- 
ers in  the  textile  Industry.  The  situation 
of  shoe- workers  in  other  parts  o/ Massa- 
chusetts is  equally  precarious/ Thus,  in 
the  absence  of  a  fair  and  effective  trig- 
gering device  for  enough  tarfrf  relief  and 
adjustment  assistance  to  be  of  real  help 
to  the  shoes  and  textile  inanufacturers 
those  of  us  representin|;/workers  in  those 
industries  must  seete-i^islated  quota  re- 
lief. In  this  regard,  p  applaud  the  action 
of  the  Committee  Cffi  Ways  and  Means 
in  tentatively  adoprtng  import  ceilings 
for  foreign  footwear \nd  textile  prod 
ucts. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  the  com- 
mittee did  for  New  Englanders  with  one 
hand,  it  took  away  with  the  other.  On 
the  day  following  the  adoption  of  quotas 
for  shoes  and  textiles,  a  majority  of  the 
committee  voted  to  make  permanent  the 
current  oil  quotas.  Thus,  the  legitimate 
needs  of  shoe  and  textile  workers  are 
being  held  hostage,  pending  the  further 
solidification  of  the  oil  industry's  privi- 
leged position. 

There  is  no  need  for  a  ceiling  on  oil 
imports.  It  is  economically  unjustified 
and  it  is  indefensible  from  a  conserva- 
tionist point  of  view.  If  we  exclude  petro- 
leum products  from  foreign  sources,  then 
we'll  use  up  our  own  domestic  supply  that 
much  quicker. 

In  my  view,  the  President  should  have 
acted  on  the  recommendations  of  his 
Cabinet  Task  Force  months  ago  and 
abolished  oil  quotas  in  favor  of  a  limited 
tariff  system.  It  is  unthinkable  that  Con- 
gress, in  the  face  of  the  task  force's  Ir- 
refutable logic,  should  tie  the  President's 
hands  and  wed  this  Nation  permanently 
to  the  oil  quota  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  oil  quotas  are  becoming 
increasingly  intolerable  to  New  England- 
ers. Heating  oil  costs  continue  to  sky- 
rocket. Each  winter,  it  seems,  we  are 
faced  with  a  shortage  of  domestically 
produced  No.  2  oil.  The  quota  exemptions 
granted  by  the  Oil  Import  Administra- 
tion are  so  limited  that  a  fuel  crisis  will 
probably  arise  again  next  winter. 

Furthermore,  the  inflated  cost  of  pe- 
troleum products  is  indirectly  passed  on 
to  consumers.  I  am  informed  that  several 
utilities  in  southeastern  Massachusetts 
are  not  only  paying  a  king's  ransom  for 
crude  oil  this  year  but  are  also  faced  with 
shortages  of  that  product.  For  example, 
Taimton  Light  &  Gas  Co.  put  out  bids 
recently  for  crude  oil.  It  could  only  be 
guaranteed  one  third  of  its  needs,  and 
that  at  a  cost  of  $1  a  barrel  more  than 
last  year. 

In  another  instance,  an  independent 
oil  terminal  operator  in  my  district  re- 
FKjrts  that  there  have  been  five  increases 
in  bunker  oil  prices  since  February,  total- 
ling 60  cents  a  barrel.  Now  this  firm  is 
unable  to  find  bunker  oU  supplies  any- 
where. In  yet  another  Instance,  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Turnpike  Authority  Informs 
me  that  it  is  unable  to  complete  its  re- 
surfacing program  for  lack  of  asphalt, 
of  which  oil  is  an  essential  ingredient. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  incredible  that,  in 
view  of  these  shortages  of  supply  and 
rapidly  escalating  prices,  that  the  domes- 
tic oil  industry  clings  tenaciously  to  oil 
quotas  and  even  demands  that  they  be 
made  a  matter  of  statute.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee to  reconsider  their  action  of  last 
week  and  strike  from  the  pending  trade 
bill  this  urmecessary  and  unjustifiable 
protection  for  the  oil  interests. 


) 
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HON.  LAURENCE  J.  BURTON 

or    UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  21.  1970 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  fight  against  cancer,  every  new  dis- 
covery that  will  help  to  eliminate  this 
dreaded  disease  is  encouraging  and 
worthy  of  note.  I  would  therefore  like  to 
recognize  the  work  of  one  of  Utah's  well- 
known  scientists,  Dr.  Eldon  J.  Gardner  at 
Utah  State  University.  In  the  June  edi- 
tion of  the  Outlook,  his  work  is  described. 
The  article  follows : 

Cancer  Researcher  Seeks  Answers  Prom 
Genetics 
Twenty  years  ago  a  Utah  State  University 
geneticist  began  studying  a  form  of  cancer 
which  appears  to  be  hereditary  within  a  Utah 
family.  All  flfty-one  living  descendants  of 
one  woman  were  studied  at  that  time  and 
six  were  found  to  have  multiple  polyps  of 
the  colon  which  tend  to  become  cancerous. 
Today  Dr.  Eldon  J.  Gardner,  dean  of  the 
USU  School  of  Graduate  Studies  and  pro- 
fessor of  zoology,  is  still  working  with  the 
family,  conducting  new  tests,  attempting  to 
answer  the  question:  What  is  the  basic 
■cause  of  the  cancer  of  the  colon  which 
claimed  the  lives  of  eight  family  members 
within  three   generations? 

Several  other  abnormal  traits  associated 
with  the  cancer  were  identified  by  Dr.  Gard- 
ner In  the  early  1950's  in  the  same  six  people 
found  to  have  multiple  Intestinal  polyposis. 
In  1959  Dr.  W.  G.  Smith  of  Mayo  Clinic 
named  Gardner  s  Syndrome,  the  only  medical 
syndrome  to  be  named  after  a  geneticist. 

Today  one  or  more  of  these  traits  have 
appeared  in  28  members  of  the  kindred  that 
now  Includes  163  members.  The  abnormal 
traits  Include  bone  tumors,  skin  lesions, 
connective  tissue  lesions  as  well  as  multiple 
polyposis  (numerous  tumors  that  often  be- 
come malignant)  In  the  lower  digestive 
tract. 

"A  single  dominant  gene  is  postulated  to 
be  the  cause."  Dr.  Gardner  said.  "The  puzzle 
Is  how  so  many  different  traits  can  occur  In 
the  same  person  and  be  caused  by  a  single 
gene."  , 

The  scientist  explained  that  a  single  mu- 
tation is  believed  to  be  the  origin  because 
the  abnormal  traits  are  found  in  only  one 
branch  of  the  family — all  descended  from 
the  woma.i  who  died  with  cancer  In  1909. 

The  syndrome  occurs  only  in  families  in 
which  one  parent  has  the  single  dominant 
gene.  "If  one  parent  has  the  dominant  gene, 
about  half  of  the  children  also  will  have  it." 
he  stated. 

"While  the  usual  high  Incidence  cancer 
period  is  between  the  ages  of  45  and  60,  can- 
cer occurs  earlier  in  this  family,"  Dr.  Gard- 
ner said.  The  youngest  family  member  to 
die  of  cancer  was  29  and  the  oldest  54,  the 
average  age  being  39. 

The  scientist  became  Involved  in  studying 
the  family  while  teaching  at  the  University 
of  Utah.  One  day  he  announced  to  his  class 
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that  studies  had  been  made  on  the  inherit- 
ance of  cancer. 

"After  class  a  student  said  a  family  In  his 
home  town  seemed  to  have  an  extremely 
high  mortality  from  cancer  of  the  colon.  He 
offered  to  introduce  me  to  the  family,"  Dr. 
Gardner  explained. 

Dr.  Gardner  met  the  family  and  spent 
the  next  two  summers,  1950  and  1951.  sur- 
veying all  51  descendants  of  a  woman  in 
whom  the  first  well-documented  case  of  can- 
cer had  been  reported. 

The  woman,  who  died  in  1909.  three  of  her 
children  and  four  of  her  grandchildren  had 
died  with  carcinoma  of  the  colon  over  a  pe- 
riod of  31  years. 

"I  studied  several  thousand  people  because 
this  was  once  a  polygamous  family,"  Dr. 
Gardner  said.  Extensive  family  histories  dat- 
ing back  to  the  18th  century  were  obtained, 
and  all  the  evidence  available  concerning 
the  incidence  of  cancer  of  the  lower  digestive 
tract  was  analyzed.  Results  showed  that  all 
cases  occurred  in  one  branch  among  the 
descendants  of  the  woman  who  died  in  1909, 
with  cancer  of  the  colon. 

"I  got  well  acquainted  with  the  family 
members  while  driving  all  of  them  to  Salt 
Lake  City  for  examinations  in  the  medical 
center.  "They  have  been  very  helpful  and 
cooperative."  the  dean  said. 

He  noted  that  the  disease  had  created  so- 
ciological problems,  as  well  as  medical  prob- 
lems. The  deaths  early  in  life  caused  some 
children  to  be  reared  by  relatives  and  grow 
up  without  thr  usual  family  ties.  "The  dis- 
eases also  have  caused  economic  problems 
since  many  family  members  have  had  to  un- 
dergo extensive  operations,"  Dr.  Gardner 
stated. 

As  a  result  of  the  medical  tests,  six  family 
members,  all  of  whom  were  found  to  have 
multiple  intestinal  polyps,  bone  lesions,  con- 
nective tissue  lesions  and  sebaceous  cysts, 
were  treated  surgically  for  multiple  polyps. 
Symptoms  of  the  syndrome  other  than  In- 
testinal polyps  were  detected  in  some  of  the 
other  51  family  members  during  the  first 
clinical  examinations.  Most  of  these  have 
since  developed  polyps  in  the  colon.  In  1962 
the  entire  family  was  again  checked,  and 
symptoms  were  identified  in  24,  including 
several  younger  family  members. 

Dr.  Gardner  said  the  intestinal  polyps  did 
not  appear  until  the  teenage  years,  with  the 
earliest  appearing  at  age  12  In  one  family 
member.  "The  most  serious  aspect  of  the 
syndrome  Is  the  polypoels  which  Is  known 
to  predispose  to  cancer  of  the  colon  and 
rectum,"  the  dean  stated. 

However,  the  bone  tumors  and  skin  and 
tissue  lesions  seem  to  appear  earlier  than 
polyposis  in  the  family,  he  said.  The  bone 
lesions  can  be  detected  at  birth  or  shortly 
thercEifter,  so,  a  family  member  in  whom 
these  are  not  found  can  receive  some  satis- 
faction in  knowing  that  he  will  not  have 
colon  polyps.  Also,  alert  parents  and  physi- 
cians can  thus  arrange  for  appropriate  treat- 
ment as  soon  as  warranted. 

"We're  now  trying  to  get  a  finger  on  the 
basic  cause  of  the  traits  associated  in  this 
syndrome.  We  hope  we're  working  toward  an 
answer  to  the  question  of  what  this  gene  is 
doing  to  produce  several  different  kinds  of 
abnormal  growths  in  the  same  individuals." 

Research  into  the  mystery  is  still  ongoing. 

This  spring  the  mouths  of  family  members 
were  X-rayed,  and  a  study  of  the  teeth  was 
made.  Results  show  that  all  of  the  family 
members  who  expressed  the  syndrome  had 
serious  dental  problems— some  with  whole 
sets  of  extra  teeth  and  others  with  false  teeth 
before  the  age  of  20. 

Doctors  from  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  are  currently  conducting  tests  on 
urine  and  blood  samples  to  look  for  irregu- 
larities In  the  basic  hormonal  entities. 

Two  USU  doctoral  students  are  assisting 
Dr.  Gardner  with  his  research,  Edwin  W. 
Naylor,     Gloversvllle.    N.Y..    and     Allen    A. 
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Badgett,  Los  Angeles.  Mr.  Naylor  has  been 
working  with  Dean  Gardner  since  winter 
quarter  of  1967,  and  Mr.  Badgett  joined  the 
project  in  1969. 

In  its  Initial  stages  at  the  University  of 
Utah,  the  study  was  supported  by  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service.  It  has  since  been 
financed  by  the  American  Cancer  Society 
and  the  Damon  Runyon  Memorial  fund  for 
Cancer  Reesarch. 


SEPARATE   VIEWS    ON   H.R.    17880— 
THE  DEFENSE   PRODUCTION  ACT 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  21,  1970 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
the  extension  of  the  present  law  and  be- 
lieve the  section  to  expand  the  inflation 
fighting  powers  of  the  President  is  ur- 
gently needed. 

Several  persuasive  arguments  com- 
mend themselves  to  critical  thought  rel- 
ative to  the  placement  of  such  powers  in 
the  hands  of  the  Chief  Executive.  It  is 
clear  from  the  position  strongly  and  suc- 
cessively advocated  by  the  President  in 
the  Senate  and  the  House  on  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  that  the  administra- 
tion is  unwilling  t.o  concede  any  degree 
of  cooperative  responsibility  relating  to 
the  commitment  of  our  military  resources 
in  Southeast  Asia  or  any  other  troubled 
spot  in  the  world.  Even  limited  study  of 
the  current  inflation  finds  its  roots  and 
prevailing  strength  emanating  from 
heavy  military  expenditures. 

Now,  if  one  agrees  that  responsibilities 
should  be  commensurate  with  power  and 
authority  it  follows  that  the  President 
must  be  equally  strong  in  commitments 
to  the  use  of  his  ofiBce  as  the  responsible 
agency  to  wield  the  weapons  of  inflation 
fighting  which  are  provided  in  this  leg- 
islation and  in  legislation  previously 
passed  by  this  Congress.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  operative  period  for  this 
legislation  has  been  appropriately  re- 
stricted to  a  period  of  far  less  than  1  year 
but  within  that  short  tirfie  frame  great 
flexibility  is  allowed  to  the  President. 
It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  having 
this  specific  authority  even  if  it  is  not 
used,  strengthens  the  President's  author- 
ity to  encourage  voluntary  restraints  on 
the  part  of  labor  vis-a-vis  wages  on  the 
part  of  management  vis-a-vis  prices.  The 
discouraging  experience  of  almost  4  years 
of  a  tight-money  policy  clearly  indicates 
that  further  pursuit  of  this  unproductive 
avenue  cannot  be  justified.  Knowledge- 
able economists  and  experienced  and 
practical  legislators,  alike,  recognize  our 
present  condition  as  a  wage-  and  price- 
push  inflation.  Policies  to  promote  eco- 
nomic stability  are  the  proven  answer  to 
such  inflation  problems.  I  commend  the 
committee  for  balancing  in  this  legis- 
lation the  powers  proclaimed  by  the  Pres- 
ident with  responsibilities  now  spelled  out 
by  the  Congress. 

In  the  statement  I  delivered  to  the 
committee,  before  casting  my  vote,  I  ex- 
plained my  opposition  to  the  Uniform 
Cost  Accounting  Standards — UCAS — 
provisions  of  the  original  legislation.  My 
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statement  is  printed  below.  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend  the 
committee  for  their  actions  and  to  out- 
line what  I  believe  to  be  the  reasoning 
behind  those  actions. 

As  I  noted  in  my  statement,  some  very 
serious  reservations  to  the  UCAS  pro- 
visions were  expressed  by  the  accountants 
which  appeared  to  testify  on  the  Senate 
bill,  S.  3302.  I  do  feel  the  revisions  voted 
by  the  committee  have  met  these  ob- 
jections. 

In  sp>ecific,  the  committee  has  pro- 
posed the  creation  of  a  five-member 
board  to  develop  standards  and  defini- 
tions for  UCAS  and  to  report  their  con- 
clusions and  recommendations  back  to 
the  Congress  by  June  30.  1971.  This  board 
will  be  composed  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, two  representatives  from  the  ac- 
coimting  field— to  include  one  with  ex- 
pertise in  the  field  of  small  business,  and 
two  representatives  from  industry.  This 
board  will  develop  a  coherent  set  of 
standards  and  a  detailed  set  of  rules 
which  the  Congress  will  then  carefully 
review  and  consider  before  promulgat- 
ing legislation  to  apply  these  provisions 
to  the  industry. 

The  instructions  to  this  board  also  pro- 
vide for  a  consideration  of  the  Federal 
Government's  bid  procedures  to  establLsh 
what  changes,  and  I  am  sure  thei-e  are  a 
number,  need  to  be  made  in  that  aspect. 
With  this  broad  mandate,  the  findings 
of  this  board  wiir  dovetail  into  the  report 
of  the  Holifield  Commission  on  Govern- 
ment Procurement  which  should  be 
available  at  that  time.  The  committee 
and  the  Congress  will  then  be  able  to 
utilize  the  results  and  recommendations 
of  both  of  these  Commissions  in  their 
consideration  of  any  future  legislative 
proposals  on  uniform  cost  accounting 
standards. 

The  text  of  my  statement  to  the  com- 
mittee follows: 

In  my  Judgment  the  provision  for  "uni- 
form" accounting  procedures  should  be 
dropped  at  this  time  from  this  legislation. 
Although  I  was  persuaded  he  has  made  a 
great  contribution  to  our  awareness  of  prac- 
tices in  procurement  that  need  attention,  the 
present  legislation  does  not.  In  my  opinion, 
provide  the  assurance  of  Improvement  that 
matches  the  probability  of  new  and  unde- 
slred  problems.  Further  testimony  has  dem- 
onstrated that  many  companies  doing  busi- 
ness with  the  United  States  Government  do 
not  adequately  display  their  cost  In  a  sug- 
gested "uniform"  accounting  as  now  drafted 
are  of  such  wide  range  and  serious  depth  as 
to  dictate  caution  in  accepting  this  shotgun 
approFch  on  the  twin  thin  pillars  of  the 
Admirals"  charges  and  the  GA.O.  blanket 
support  that  such  accounting  requirement  is 
quote  feasible  vnquote. 

I  am  impressed  by  the  lack  of  enthusiasm 
and  the  absence  of  positive  support  for  the 
"uniform"  accounting  approach  expressed  by 
every  substantial  accounting  organization 
asked  to  testify.  The  carefully  qualified  words 
to  a  critical  reader  clearly  expose  the  lack  of 
confidence  generally  entertained.  Note  these 
quotes  from  pertinent  sources. 

1.  Dr.  Howard  W.  Wright,  Professor  and 
Chairman,  Division  of  Accounting.  Univer- 
sity ot  Maryland: 

"While  I  concur  in  a  finding  of  feasibility, 
I  have  grave  doubts  about  the  need  for  a 
new  effort  of  the  magnitude  indicated  by 
the  proposed  legislation  and  have  significant 
reservations  concerning  some  of  the  recom- 
mendations in  the  report." 
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2.  The  National  Aasoclatlon  of  Account- 
ants: 

"We  suggest  that  this  effort  should  have 
two  separate  phases.  In  the  flrst  phase,  the 
objective  should  be  to  develop  a  sound  con- 
ceptual foundation.  Standards  should  be  de- 
veloped AS  a  second  phase,  which  should  not 
be  started  until  the  basic  concepts  have  been 
formulated.  If  standards  are  written  without 
reference  to  an  explicit  set  of  concepts,  they 
are  likely  to  be  a  hodgepodge  of  InconsUtent 
statements,  rather  than  a  coherent  set  of 
standards. 

"We  assume,  of  course,  that  the  objective 
is  to  develop  standards,  rather  than  a  uni- 
form accounting  system  of  a  detailed  set  of 
rules.  Such  straight  Jackets  are  completely 
unworkable." 

3.  The  Financial  Executives  Institute: 
"The  uniform  ooet  accounting  standards 

that  the  G.A.O.  believes  are  feasible  have  not 
been  identified  or  defined  adequately  to  pro- 
vide an  understanding  of  what  Is  contem- 
plated. There  is  no  substantiation  that  such 
standards  and  advance  agreements,  as  recom- 
mended in  the  feasibility  study,  are  economi- 
cally feasible  or  practical,  or  that  they  would 
solve  the  accounting  problems  associated 
with  applying  sound  coet  principles  t»  gov- 
ernment contracts." 

Add  to  this  the  further  problem  of  e«tab- 
lishing  the  appropriate  cut-off  points  for 
government  requirements  and  I  believe  fur- 
ther study  and  a  more  restrained  approach 
is  both  dictated  and  commended  to  respon- 
sible legislators. 

It  is  with  this  in  mind  that  I  am  in  sup- 
port of  Congressman  Rees'  amendment  to 
establish  a  5-member  board  to  develop 
standards  and  definitions  for  uniform  coet 
accounting  standards  and  to  report  their 
conclusions  and  recommendations  back  to 
the  Congress  by  June  30,  1971.  The  board  will 
be  composed  of  the  Compt*JHfer  General,  2 
representatives  from  the  acqpuntlng  field  ( to 
include  one  with  expertise  in  the  field  of 
small  business ) ,  and  2  representatives  from 
industry. 

This  board  will  develop  a  coherent  set  of 
standards  and  a  detailed  set  of  rules  which 
the  Congress  will  then  carefully  review  and 
consider  before  promulgating  legislation  to 
apply  these  provisions  to  Industry.  The  in- 
structions to  this  board  also  provide  for  a 
consideration  of  the  Federal  Goverrunenfs 
bid  procedures  to  establish  what  changes. 
and  I'm  sure  there  are  a  number,  need  to  be 
made  in  that  aspect  of  this  Issue. 

As  I  see  it,  we  should  not  abandon  either 
our  Interest  In  or  our  pursuit  of  an  accept- 
able and  reasonable  method  to  eliminate  the 
problems  pointed  out  or  to  avoid  the  abuses 
outlined.  To  my  mind,  the  esrtablishment  of 
this  board  meets  this  obligation  as  well  as 
responsibly  responding  to  the  questions 
raised  by  the  accountant  witnesses,  which  I 
have  noted  above. 

With  this  broad  mandate,  the  findings  of 
this  board  will  dovetail  into  the  report  of 
the  Government  Procurement  Commission 
established  by  legislation  authored  by  my 
good  friend  and  colleague.  Congressman  Chet 
Hollfleld.  This  Committee  and  the  Congress 
will  then  be  able  to  utilize  the  results  and 
recommendations  of  both  of  these  investi- 
gatory bodies  in  their  consideration  of  any 
future  legislative  proposals  on  uniform  cost 
accounting  standards. 


JilBERIA'S  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  21,  1970 

Mr.  DIOGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Liberia,  the 
oldest  Republic  In  Africa,  celebrates  its 
123d  anniversary  July  26.  On  behalf  of 
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the  Subcommittee  on  Africa,  I  am  pleased 
to  extend  to  President  William  V.  S. 
Tubman  and  the  people  of  Liberia  con- 
gratulations and  every  best  wish  for  the 
future. 

The  history  of  Liberia  is  linked  to  our 
own.  Special  ties  date  from  1816  when 
the  United  States  and  its  people  gave 
support  to  the  establishment  of  Liberia 
as  a  home  for  former  slaves.  Since  that 
time  the  American  people  have  main- 
tained a  keen  interest  in  Liberia  and  have 
been  privileged  to  assist  in  its  develop- 
ment. We  have  watched  with  particular 
admiration  Liberia's  progress  over  the 
last  27  years  imder  the  inspired  guidance 
of  President  Tubman.  We  are  confident 
of  Liberia's  future  and  of  the  continued 
close  friendship  between  our  two  coun- 
tries. 


July  21,  1970 


TAX  POLICY 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  21,  1970 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  friend  and  constituent  of 
mine,  Mr.  Tom  E.  Moore  of  Springfield, 
Va.,  recently  wrote  to  me  to  express  his 
grave  concern  over  what  appears  to  be  a 
tendency  developing  on  the  part  of  the 
executive  branch  of  our  Grovernment  to 
use  tax  policy  as  a  form  of  punishment 
for  those  who  disagree  with  official 
policy. 

As  I  believe  Mr.  Moore  expresses  this 
concern  quite  well,  I  insert  the  text  of 
his  letter  to  me  at  this  point  in  the 
Record : 

Springfield,  Va., 

July  10,  1970. 
The  Honorable  Joel  T.  Broyhill. 

Dear  Mr.  Broyhill:  Several  months  ago  I 
wrote  to  you  of  my  concern  for  the  propo€»l 
by  Mr.  Finch,  then  Secretary  of  HEW.  to  tax 
private  schools  which  exclude  negroes.  His 
letter  to  you  written  by  one  of  his  under- 
lings, was  a  classic  in  weasel-winding,  ex- 
plaining that  he  had  no  ofHcial  part  in  estab- 
llfhlng  tax  pKDllcy.  Now  Mr.  Finch  Is  the  per- 
sonal adviser  to  Mr.  Nlxon,  has  had  his  way. 
and  the  Executive  Department  is  determin- 
ing tax  policy  which  takes  the  form  of  pun- 
ishment for  disagreeing  with  the  official  poli- 
cies of  the  President  and  his  staff. 

The  power  to  tax  Is  the  power  to  destroy, 
has  often  been  said.  As  the  framers  of  the 
Constltutlrn  were  well  aware  of  this  truism, 
they  built  the  safeguard  Into  that  document 
in  providing  that  tax  policies  were  to  be  set 
only  by  the  House  of  Representatives.  This 
safeguard  has  been  pre-empted  by  flat. 

The  basic  principle  Involved  in  our  system 
Is  that  of  re-T'^?  tatlve  government,  rep- 
resentative cf  the  majority  of  the  citizens. 
The  Nixon  administration  Is  unduly  con- 
cerned about  the  Interests  of  any  noisy  mi- 
nority (blacks,  and  what  have  you)  that 
looks  as  if  they  might  be  persuaded  by  the 
action  and  by  some  major  miracle  to  vote 
Re-u'^Ilcan.  a'  d  to  bell  with  those  wh-ise 
confidence  in  his  leadership  and  his  feeling 
for  Constitu'-ional  government  put  him  in 
office  in  the  Prst  place.  It  appears  to  me 
that  every  step  is  moving  us  closer  to  a  dic- 
tatorship. We  surely  aren't  far  from  it  at  this 
moment. 

We  didn't  elect  this  sort  of  government;  we 
don't  want  it,  and  we  will  not  tolerate  it. 
The  taxation  of  private  schools,  for  any  rea- 
son whatever,  should  be  put  down  firmly  by 
the  Congress.  Waving  the  flag,  "getting  to- 


gether" on  the  4th  of  July,  and  singing  pa- 
triotic songs  tg  window  dressing,  a  kind  of 
bread  and  circuses  act,  to  lull  us  into  com- 
placency while  the  insidious  business  goes 
on  unnoticed,  like  termites  gnawing  at  our 
vital  timbers. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Tom  E.  Moose. 


BRITISH  TROUBLED  BY  CAMBODIAN 
ATTACKS  IN  U.S.  SENATE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  21,  1970 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
distinguished  international  correspond- 
ent of  the  Copley  News,  Dumitru  Daniel- 
opol,  has  just  returned  from  an  extensive 
factfinding  tour  of  the  Middle  East  and 
Europe  and  continues  to  emphasize  the 
obvious  fact  that  the  President's  effective 
handling  of  Southeast  Asian  problems  is 
indispensable  to  leadership  which  is  ex- 
pected of  the  United  States  in  world  af- 
fairs. Thus,  his  commentary  in  the 
Thursday,  July  9,  Aurora,  111.,  Beacon- 
News  on  British  reactions  to  senatorial 
attacks  on  our  involvement  in  Cambodia 
is  extremely  significant: 
British  Troubled  by  Cambodian  Attacks 
IN  U.S.  Senate 
(By  Dumitru  Danlelopol) 

London. — Even  the  Imperturbable  British 
are  shaken  by  some  of  our  "liberal"  Senators. 

For  centuries  it  was  the  British  who  de- 
fended the  "Judeo-Christian  civilization." 
Now  that  the  responsibility  has  passed  to  the 
United  States,  the  British  look  at  our  actions 
with  special  awareness.  The  thinking  Brit- 
isher knows  from  history  that  what  America 
does  win  affect  the  freedom  and  well-being 
of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Such  Britishers  are  very  much  aware,  too, 
that,  had  London  acted  in  time  in  the  first 
decade  of  this  century  and  again  in  the  1930s 
to  stop  aggression.  It  might  have  prevented 
two  world  wars. 

With  their  vast  experience  in  the  Far  East 
and  their  first  hand  appreciation  of  Oriental 
psychology,  the  British  are  deeply  troubled 
by  the  violent  attacks  on  President  Nixon's 
Cambodian  action,  by  the  Church-Cooper 
amendment  to  restrict  the  President's  free- 
dom of  action  and  by  the  neo-isolationlst 
ideas  expressed  by  the  Fulbrlghts.  Mansfields, 
Hatfields,  Kennedys  and  Pells. 

The  Cambodia  debate  in  the  House  of  Com^^ 
mons  last  May,  held  only  a  few  days  before 
Prime    Minister    Harold    Wilson    announced 
the  general  elections,  reveals  some  thoughts 
held  by  men  In  power  in  Britain. 

Wilson  recalled  that  the  territorial  Integrity 
of  Cambodia  had  already  been  breached  by 
the  Reds  "systematically  tuid  over  a  period 
of,  time." 

"No  one  will  underrate  the  extent  to  which 
the  danger  had  escalated  before  the  President 
was  called  to  make  his  decision."  he  said. 

Julian  Amery.  former  Minister  of  Air  and 
newly  appointed  to  Prime  Minister  Edward 
Heath's  sub-cabinet,  pointed  up  British  in- 
terests. 

"The  distance  is  only  20  minutes  flying 
time  between  Vietnam  and  Singapore,"  he 
said. 

Britain  still  has  deep  interests  in  the  area 
which  would  be  Jeopardized  If  Vietnam  was 
lost.  A  firm  believer  in  the  domino  theory — 
that  defeat  in  Vietnam  would  lead  to  the  loss 
of  other  countries  to  communism — Amery 
went  on  to  cite  his  own  experience  in  the 
region. 

"I  was  in  Laos,  In  Cambodia,  in  Thailand. 
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in  Malaysia,  in  Singapore,  in  Australia  and 
in  New  Zealand,  a  clear  consensus  that  If  the 
Communists  prevailed  in  Vietnam,  still  more 
if  they  prevailed  in  the  rest  of  former  Indo- 
china, they  would  prevail  in  the  whole  area. 

"I  know  that  the  domino  theory  is  not 
popular  in  this  country  today.  .  .  .  (but)  it 
is  difficult  to  find  any  serious  statesman  any- 
where in  Southeast  Asia  who  does  not  share 
it. 

".  .  .  It  Is  clear  that  both  in  China  and  in 
the  Soviet  Union  there  are  domino  men,  too. 
They  think  that  If  there  is  a  breakthrough 
in  Vietnam  and  Cambodia,  It  will  spread 
through  the  whole  area." 

Some  U.S.  lawmakers  should  listen. 


OUTSTANDING   EDUCATOR 
RETIRING 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  21,  1970 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  32 
years  ago  a  young  man  migrated  from 
Pennsylvania  into  Bergen  Coimty,  N.J., 
and  it  was  one  of  the  most  fortunate 
things  that  ever  happened  for  the  people 
in  my  area. 

The  man  who  came  to  New  Jersey  is 
Dr.  Patrick  E.  Tedesco  who  through  a 
career  as  a  teacher,  athletic  coach,  and 
school  administrator  did  much  to  help 
and  inspire  young  people  in  his  years  of 
service  at  Lodi  (N.J.)  High  School.  Dr. 
Tedesco's  work  in  all  areas  of  community 
endeavor  has  been  outstanding  and  par- 
ticularly with  yoimg  people. 

Now,  Dr.  Tedesco  has  annoimced  he 
will  retire  from  the  Lodi  school  system 
next  year,  and  in  tribute  to  him,  I,  as  a 
personal  friend  and  great  admirer  of 
his,  place  in  the  Record  an  article  from 
the  Lodi  Independent  of  July  9,  1970, 
telling  of  his  outstanding  career: 
Tedesco  Retirinc  in  June  or  1971 

Dr.  Patrick  E.  Tedesco,  director  of  Audio 
Visual  Aids  at  Lodi  High  School  has  noti- 
fied the  Board  of  Education  of  his  plans  to 
resign  as  of  June,  1971.  On  April  17.  1971.  he 
will  be  60  years  with  36  years  experience  In 
the  school  profession.  He  is  also  a  public 
accountant. 

Tedesco  came  to  Lodi  in  1938  as  a  teacher 
and  as  a  wrestling  champion  coach.  Prior  to 
1938,  he  was  an  asslFtant  athletic  coach  at 
Bangor  and  Waynesboro  High  Schools,  Pa. 
He  introduced  interscholastic  wrestling  at 
Lodi.  He  quit  as  ooach  in  1945. 

Tedesco  served  as  supervisor  of  secondary 
education  at  Lodi  frcm  1948  to  1958.  Piom 
1958  to  1969.  he  served  as  director  of  cur- 
riculum. £ind  currently  he  Is  serving  as  di- 
rector of  audio  visual  aids. 

GRADUATED   RIDER 

Tedesco  graduated  Rider  College,  Trenton, 
with  a  BCS  degree.  He  earned  his  MA  degrree 
at  Montclair  State  In  1946  and  his  Ph.  D.  de- 
gree at  Metropolitan  University.  California 
In  California  in  1959.  In  addition,  he  received 
an  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters  at 
Interamerican  University,  Mexico  in  1964;  an 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  cf  Humane  Let- 
ters at  Phllathea  College,  Canada  In  1968 
and  an  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  at 
James  Martin  Seminary  and  College,  Hong 
Kong,  China  in  1969. 

During  his  high  school  and  college  days. 
Tedesco  was  an  honor  student  and  an  out- 
standing athlete  in  football,  wrestling,  box- 
ing, baseball  and  track.  Tedesco  is  considered 
one  of  the  world's  fastest  typists.  He  estab- 
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llshed  a  speed  typing  championship  record 
of  110  net  words  per  minute  at  Rider  in  1933, 
which  record  has  not  yet  been  broken. 

Tedesco  is  certified  and  qualified  to  hold 
practically  all  administrative  and  supervisory 
posts  In  the  public  schools  and  colleges  of 
the  United  States.  He  has  also  gained  promi- 
nence and  recognition  in  the  United  States 
as  a  writer  and  as  a  public  speaker. 

Dr.  Tedesco  is  a  well-known  native  of  Ro- 
seto,  Pennsylvania,  adjacent  to  the  Pocono 
Mountains. 

He  has  also  served  as  one  of  New  Jersey's 
Democratic  political  leaders  for  over  30  years. 


NO  SHINE  LIKE  A  KAUFMAN 
SHINE 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  21,  1970 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  July 
16  edition  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
front-paged  my  friend  Ralph  Kaufman, 
who  is  famed  as  one  whose  good  work 
literally  shines  from  coast  to  coast.  If  any 
of  my  colleagues  pass  through  Cleveland 
Hopkins  Airport  without  obtaining  a 
Kaufman  shine,  they  are  missing  a  great 
experience  and  the  best  shoeshine  of  a 
lifetime.  Greg  Conderacci's  story,  which 
follows,  tells  why: 

A  Shoeshine  Parlor  in  Cleveland  At- 
tracts Clients  Prom  All  Over — No 
Shine  Like  a  Kaufman  Shine,  Says 
Pans  of  Shop  in  Airport — Can  He 
Outdo  Nixon's  Valet? 

(By  Greg  Conderaccl) 
Clevteland,  July  16,  1970 — Sometimes  it 
takes  a  great  artist  half  a  lifetime  or  more  to 
discover  his  true  calling.  Joseph  Conrad 
didn't  begin  writing  novels  until  he  was  close 
to  40  years  old.  Paul  Gauguin  didn't  turn  to 
painting  until  he  was  35. 

And  Ralph  Kaufman  didn't  start  shining 
shoes  until  he  was  50. 

There  are  those  who  might  doubt  that 
Ralph  Kaufman  ranks  up  there  with  Conrad 
and  Gaugtiln.  They  are  the  i>eople  whose 
shoes  Mr.  Kaufman  has  never  shined.  But  to 
the  growing  number  of  customers  who  fre- 
quent Mr.  Kaufman's  shoeshine  shop  at 
Cleveland's  Hopkins  Airport,  there's  no  doubt 
that  he  stands  alone  as  the  master  of  his 
trade  In  a  world  of  disappearing  craftsman- 
ship. 

"Ralph  gives  the  greatest  shoeshine  In  the 
world — bar  none,"  says  John  (Long  John) 
Nebel,  a  New  York  radio  talk  show  host  who 
boasts  of  owning  almost  50  pairs  of  shoes. 
"My  shoes  are  so  shiny  (after  receiving  the 
Kaufman  treatment)  that  they  look  like 
they're  made  of  patent  leather." 

Indeed,  Mr.  Nebel  and  many  others  across 
the  country  are  so  convinced  there's  no  shine 
like  a  Kaufman  shine  that  they  regularly 
bundle  up  their  scruffy  old  shoes  and  mall 
them  to  his  shop.  There,  for  $6  a  pair,  foot- 
wear sent  in  from  as  far  away  as  New  York 
and  California  gets  the  Kaufman  treatment. 

LIFE     into     leather 

"It's  like  putting  new  life  into  a  baby," 
says  Jesse  Winchester,  one  of  15  men  (most 
of  them  part-timers)  who  work  In  Mr.  Kauf- 
man's parlor.  "You  have  to  take  a  lot  of  time 
and  Just  rub  life  into  leather." 

Mr.  Kaufman,  who's  now  62,  has  spent  the 
better  part  of  12  years  perfecting  his  "super 
shine"  and  teaching  his  15  bootblacks  how 
it's  done.  Now,  like  any  man  at  the  pinnacle 
of  his  profession,  he  handles  mostly  executive 
duties — riding  herd  on  his  workers,  checking 
on  a  shoe  repair  shop  he  also  operates,  taking 
care  of  correspondence  about  shoes  mailed  in 
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and  assuring  visitors  that  "there's  no  one  who 
can  give  you  a  better  shine — not  even  the 
President's  valet." 

Whether  the  Kaufman  shoe  shine  is  really 
more  lustrotis  than  that  applied  by  President 
Nixon's  valet  Is  a  question  that  may  never  be 
answered.  A  few  months  ago,  after  hearing  re- 
curring reports  of  the  brilliance  of  Mr.  Kauf- 
man's shines.  Doug  Llewelyn,  a  Washington 
radio  and  television  announcer,  tried  to  pro- 
mote a  contest  between  Mr.  Kaiifman  and 
the  Presidential  valet. 

No  dice,  replied  the  White  House.  "I  don't 
think  the  White  House  wanted  word  to  get 
around  that  President  Nixon  doesn't  shine 
his  own  shoes,"  says  Mr.  Llewelyn.  The  Pres- 
ident's shoes,  he  says,  "are  the  most  highly 
shined  shoes  I've  ever  seen.  They  look  like 
they're  made  of  glass.  I  sure  would  have  liked 
to  put  them  up  against  a  pair  shined  by 
Ralph." 

Mr.  Kaufman  got  into  the  shoeshine  busi- 
ness when  he  bid  on  the  lease  for  a  game 
room  concession  and  shoeshine  stand  at  the 
airport  in  1958.  Prior  to  that,  he  had  Jumped 
from  one  field  to  another,  working  as  a 
mailer  in  a  newspaper  plant,  dealing  in  iron 
and  steel  scrap  and  running  a  hotel.  He  be- 
gan his  shine  parlor  modestly  with  one  or 
two  chairs  and  as  his  business  grew  so  did 
his  interest  in  the  art  of  shining  shoes. 

LIVING    HIGH 

Clearly  that  interest  has  paid  off.  Mr. 
Kaufman  won't  say  what  he  makes,  but  he's 
obviously  prosperous.  He  lives  in  a  comfort- 
able apartment  in  the  fashionable  suburb  of 
Shaker  Heights,  owns  two  cars,  is  a  partner 
in  a  thriving  three-store  shoe  repair  busi- 
ness, is  expanding  a  fledgling  dry  cleaning 
business  and,  with  his  three  brothers,  owns  a 
restaurant. 

Mr.  Kaufman  concedes  the  $5  price  on  his 
"super  shines" — he  also  offers  an  ordinary 
50-cent  shine — is  high,  but  he  insists  he 
loses  money  on  almost  every  such  Job.  That's 
because  the  $5  shine  also  includes  any  needed 
repairs  such  as  stitching  or  new  heels  and 
soles.  He  offers  that  deal,  he  says,  because 
people  talk  about  it  and  that's  "good  adver- 
tising." 

Harold  T.  P.  Hayes,  editor  of  Esquire,  tells 
of  sending  a  pair  of  weather-beaten  suede 
boots  to  Mr.  Kaufman  with  little  hope  they 
could  ever  be  made  to  look  respectable.  When 
they  were  returned,  he  says,  "my  secretary 
put  them  on  my  desk  and  they  looked  so 
good  I  didn't  recognize  them." 

Sometimes  customers  mall  in  footwear 
that  taxes  even  Mr.  Kaufman's  expertise. 
James  Crismond,  a  sales  executive  at  a 
Washington  radio  and  TV  station,  recently 
sent  Mr.  Kaufman  a  pa,li  of  p>olo  boots  caked 
with  a  mixture  of  mud,  grime  and  horse 
sweat.  The  boots  were  in  such  dismal  condi- 
tion. Mr.  Crismond  says,  that  no  self-re- 
specting bootblack  in  Washington  would 
touch  them.  "I  told  Ralph  if  they  weren't 
worth  fooling  with  to  Just  throw  them 
away,"  he  says. 

"Those  boots  were  a  ch&Uenge,"  Mr.  Kauf- 
man recalls.  A  bootblack  spent  eight  hours 
removing  dirt  and  then  started  applying 
brown  polish.  When  the  boots  finally  looked 
like  a  Kaufman  product.  Mr.  Kaufman  ar- 
ranged for  a  high-class  delivery  man  to  re- 
turn them  to  Mr.  Crismond.  "I  was  Just  (pass- 
ing through  the  airport  and  R<vlph  asked  me 
to  do  him  a  favor."  says  Rep.  William  Min- 
shall  (R..  Ohio),  who  has  been  a  Kaufman 
customer  for  years. 

Mr.  Kaufman's  "super  shine"  Is  based  on 
the  old-fashioned  military  spit  shine,  a  proc- 
ess that  calls  for  endless  periods  of  circular 
rubbing  over  a  small  area  with  a  damp  cloth. 
First,  a  Kaufman  bootblack  removes  all  the 
old  polish — Mr.  Kaufman  formerly  used  the 
leg  bone  of  an  elk  for  that  task  but  has 
switched  to  an  electric  brush.  Then  a  coat  of 
camauba  wax,  made  from  leaves  of  palm 
trees  and  one  of  the  hardest  waxes  known, 
is  applied  and  rubbed  with  a  moist  muslin 
cloth,  until  it  gleams.  That  process — another 
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coat  of  wax  followed  by  another  spit  shine — 
may  be  repeated  five  or  10  times  before  Mr. 
Kaufman  Is  satisfied. 

Finally,  the  finished  shine  Is  coated  with 
a  special  spray  that  Mr.  Kaufman  con- 
cocted— It  contains  "alcohol  and  two  other 
Ingredients  that  I'm  not  going  to  tell  you." 
he  says — to  seal  the  finish  under  a  scufl-re- 
slstant  glaze.  The  shine  will  last  for  months, 
Mr.  Kaufman  says,  "but  you  got  to  wipe  It 
off  with  a  clean  rag  every  morning — like  reli- 
gion." 

Mr.  Kaufman  says  that  many  savvy  boot- 
blacks use  the  same  carnauba- based  polish 
he  uses.  Its  manufacturer,  the  George  A. 
Kelly  Co.  of  Lynn.  Mass.,  Is  secretive  about 
the  formula,  but  says  It  has  been  nutklng 
essentially  the  same  polish  since  1900.  The 
trouble  with  most  shines,  Mr.  Kaufman  ex- 
plains.  Is  that  the  typical  bootblack  "thinks 
all  you  have  to  do  Is  run  a  rag  over  a  shoe." 
Moreover,  he  says,  too  many  people  use 
dirty  shine  rags.  "I  wouldn't  hit  a  do^  with 
some  of  the  rags  they  use  In  New  Tork."  he 
sniffs. 


THE  QUESTIONABLE  UTILITY  OF 
NUCLEAR  POWER 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  HATHAWAY 

or    MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  21.  1970 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
national  concern  over  our  electric  power 
situation  continues  to  mount,  some  peo- 
ple are  looking  to  nuclear  power  reactors 
for  a  solution;  scholarly  research,  nu- 
merous articles  in  the  news  media,  how- 
ever, as  well  as  the  past  performance  and 
present  condition  of  the  nuclear  power 
industry,  make  the  nuclear  solution  du- 
bious. In  recent  years,  I  have  emphasized 
that  hydroelectric  plants  ofifer  a  more 
feasible  and  viable  solution  to  the  power 
crisis.  I  maintain  that  contention  today. 

Last  month,  to  my  very  great  disap- 
pointment, the  House  refused  to  include 
the  preconstructlon  planning  funds  for 
the  Dickey-Lincoln  School  hydroelectric 
project  in  northern  Maine  in  the  public 
works  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  1971. 
I  am  confident  that  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  will  reinsert  the 
$807,000  for  Ehckey-Lincoln  and  that 
this  action  will  receive  full  Senate  ap- 
proval. In  conference,  however,  Dickey 
will  encounter  the  same  arguments  that 
pri\jate  power  utilities  have  advanced 
now  for  5  years  and  the  public  need  for 
low-cost,  reliable  power  in  New  England 
will  again  face  an  extremely  difficult  test. 
An  abundance  of  impressive  evidence 
suggests,  however,  that  Dickey's  con- 
struction should  proceed  forthwith,  not 
only  because  of  hydropower's  proven 
worth,  but  also  because  of  the  question- 
able utihty  of  nuclear  power. 

Recently,  another  author.  Ralph  E. 
Lapp,  writing  in  the  New  Republic, 
warned  America  of  its  power  deficiency. 
In  treating  the  diverse  subject  of  re- 
source development  and  in  assessing  the 
resource's  contemporary  condition,  he 
maintained  that  nuclear-powered  elec- 
tric plants  constitute  a  great  challenge 
to  the  environment.  I  am  submitting  ex- 
cerpts for  inclusion  in  the  Congressional 
Record  : 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"Where  Will  We  Get  the  Energy" 

(By  Ralph  E.  Lapp,  The  New  Republic, 
June  11.  1970) 

This  summer's  power  brown-out  reminds 
us  that  our  energy  affluence  Is  subject  to 
some  restrictions.  It  should  also  drive  home 
the  fact  that  the  energy  providing  our  heat, 
light  and  power  is  largely  gained  by  chem- 
ical destruction  of  nonrenewable  resources. 
Lights  go  on,  toasters  pop.  cars  run  and 
homes  are  heated  because  somewhere  fossil 
fuels  are  taken  from  the  ground  and  then 
made  to  release  their  primordial  energy 
through  combustion 

Hydropower,  so  Important  earlier  in  the 
century's  electric  power  history,  will  prob- 
ably supply  less  than  five  percent  of  the 
nation's  electricity  by  the  year  2000.  This 
means  that  95  percent  of  our  power  will  be 
derived  from  nonrenewable  resources,  pri- 
marily from  fossil  fuels.  It  also  means  that 
power  win  continue  to  be  produced  through 
the  generation  of  heat,  and  that  all  power 
plants  will  have  to  dispose  of  their  waste 
heat.  This  necessity  creates  the  thermal  pol- 
lution hazard  about  which  so  much  contro- 
versy has  centered  in  the  site  location  of 
new  power  installations. 

A  recent  government  study  of  generating 
plants  to  be  built  by  1990  shows  that  about 
500  plants  of  more  than  500.000  kilowatt 
capacity  will  be  built.  Sixty  percent  of  these 
will  be  fossil-fueled,  but  these  include  most 
of  the  lower-fwwered  plants.  Nuclear  power 
becomes  more  efficient  in  jumbo-size  ver- 
sions. Almost  a  hundred  A-plants  of  more 
than  two  million  kilowatt  capacity  are 
planned  for  the  next  two  decades,  and  nu- 
clear engineers  talk  enthusiastically  about 
going  to  much  larger  power  ratings.  Unlike 
coal-fired  plants  that  discharge  some  of 
their  waste  heat 'up  stacks,  nuclear  plants 
have  no  such  vent  for  their  unused  heat. 
All  the  latter  must  be  gotten  rid  of  by  cool- 
ing water,  and  this  means  that  nuclear- 
electric  plants  constitute  a  challenge  to  en- 
vironmental safeguarding,  especially  in  the 
huge  plants  that  will  turn  out  ten  times 
the  power  of  most  coal -steam  units  built 
only  a  decade  ago. 

One  consequence  of  the  emergence  of  very 
high  power  of  electric  plants  may  be  the 
coalescence  of  utilities  into  groupings  of 
super-utilities  controlling  the  flow  of  power 
over  huge  sections  of  the  nation.  Indeed  this 
power  complex  may  be  manipulated  by  what 
Senator  Lee  Metcalf  last  month  called  the 
"galloping  oligopoly  in  the  energy  indus- 
tries". Oil  companies,  for  example,  have  been 
acquiring  Interest  in  major  coal  companies 
and  have  also  reached  out  into  the  nuclear 
fuel  field.  One  wonders  what  kind  of  com- 
petitive spirit  will  be  manifest  In  the  year 
2000.  if  most  of  the  fuel  sources  are  in  the 
hands  of  a  vast  energy  cartel. 

Our  society  can  no  longer  tolerate  a  lals- 
sez-falre  attitude  toward  energy.  Prudent 
policy  requires  that  we  consider  not  Just  the 
physical  problems  of  reserves,  conservation 
and  pollution;  we  need  to  inquire  Into  the 
legitimacy  of  our  future  energy  demands. 
Most  of  all.  we  need  to  view  the  energy 
problem  on  a  national  and  global  basis,  weld- 
ing together  an  analysts  to  show  how  re- 
search and  development  may  more  suitably 
solve  energy  problems  on  a  long  time  base. 
In  a  sense  we  have  to  emulate  the  Dutch 
who  take  a  half-century  look  at  land 
reclamation. 

The  failure  to  adopt  a  wise  national  energy 
policy  may  find  the  United  States  eventually 
becofning  like  Japtin — a  major  importer  of 
fuel  to  drive  its  economy.  Our  fuel  reserves, 
bounded  by  Canada,  Mexico  and  two  oceans, 
are  finite — as  is  the  capacity  of  our  air  and 
water  to  absorb  insult  from  combustion 
products.  Our  energy  affluence  Is  not  at  an 
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end.  but  It  is  clearly  approaching  a  cross- 
road unmarked  by  signposts,  except  one — 
Caution. 


IMPORT    QUOTAS     AND  INFLATION 


HON.  LAURENCE  J.  BURTON 

OF    UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  21,  1970 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  concern 
about  the  effect  of  import  quotas  upon 
inflation.  A  July  14.  1970  article  by  O.  R. 
Strackbein  in  the  Washington  Post 
points  out  that  on  those  products  which 
have  had  import  quotas  imposed  there 
was  no  substantial  increase  in  price,  and 
in  some  instances  there  was  even  a  de- 
crease. The  article  follows: 

Import  Quota  Theory  is  Exactly  That 
(By  O.  R.  Strackbein) 

( Mr.  Strackbein  is  executive  director  of  the 
Nationwide  Committee  on  Import-Export 
Policy,  a  group  that  advocates  protection  for 
American  industry.) 

Now  that  import  quotas  are  receiving 
serious  consideration  by  Congress  a  veritable 
chorus  of  caveats,  warning  against  higher 
consumer  prices  fills  the  air. 

The  caution  is.  indeed,  supported  by  clas- 
sical economic  theory  which  generally  leaves 
Itself  a  convenient  escape  hatch  by  way  of  a 
hedge.  This  is  under  the  much-used  phrase 
"other  things  remaining  equal."  In  other 
words,  import  quotas  will  raise  prices  if 
other  things  do  not  upset  the  equation. 

The  trouble  with  the  theory  is  that  "other 
things"  seldom  remain  the  same.  So,  the 
economist  is  home  safe. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  test  a  theory  is 
to  have  recourse  to  pertinent  facts  in  the 
premises.  We  may  do  this  quite  handily  in 
this  instance  because  the  United  States  has 
only  a  handful  of  Import  quotas.  They  are 
confined  with  minor  exceptions  to  sugar, 
wheat  wheat  flour,  raw  cotton,  dairy  prod- 
ucts, petroleum,  cotton  textiles. 

If  we  trace  the  price  trends  of  these  prod- 
ucts the  simple  pragmatic  truth  will  reveal 
itself. 

Sugar  quotas,  figured  to  a  decimal  point, 
have  been  in  effect  antedating  World  War 
II.  The  retail  price  of  sugar  in  1955  was  10.4 
cents  per  pound.  By  1968  it  had  risen  to 
12 '2  cents  and  reached  13.4  cents  in  April, 
1970.  This  was  an  increase  of  28.8  per 
cent  over  a  period  of  15  years.  Consumer 
prices  in  general  have  risen  34.6  per  cent 
since  the  1957-59  period,  a  somewhat  later 
period  than  1955,  but  is  the  current  base  used 
by  the  Government.  Food  prices  in  general 
rose  32.4  per  cent.  In  other  words,  the  price 
of  sugar  lagged  behind  the  general  parade. 

In  the  case  of  wheat  and  wheat  fiour  both 
have  been  under  a  very  strict  imp)ort  quota 
since  1941.  The  bushel  price  of  wheat  in 
1950  was  $2  22.  In  May,  1970.  after  a  long 
period  of  decline,  it  was  $1.53,  or  down  a 
little  over  30  per  cent  in  price.  Wheat  flour 
also  under  a  strict  Import  quota,  had  a  price 
of  $5.49  per  hundred  weight  in  1950,  fol- 
lowed by  general  stability,  ending  in  Janu- 
ary. 1970,  at  $5.51,  an  increase  of  2  cents  In 
20  years. 

The  price  of  raw  cotton  has  also  declined 
despite  a  stringent  import  quota  that  limits 
Imports  to  about  5  per  cent  of  domestic  pro- 
duction. Prom  a  level  of  about  38  Vi  cents 
a  pound  In  1955  the  price  declined  quite 
sharply  In  recent  years  reaching  21.4  cents 
In  April,  1970. 

Here  are  four  agricultural  products  that 
have  been  "protected"  by  import  quotas  for 
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years.  The  price  Increased  In  two  Instances, 

but  in  only  one  was  the  Increase  even  near 
the  general  price  rise.  In  the  two  other  In- 
stances there  was  a  sizable  decline  In  price, 
thus  going  against  the  general  upward  trend. 

In  the  case  of  petroleum,  of  which  we  hear 
and  read  constantly,  the  price  increase  re- 
mained far  below  the  general  level  despite 
the  import  quota.  On  a  base  of  100  using 
1957-59  as  the  starting  point,  the  price  of 
refined  petroleum  products  had  risen  to  only 
104.2  in  May.  1970.  compared  with  a  level  of 
116.8  for  all  commodities.  Coal,  a  competing 
fuel  on  which  there  is  no  Import  quota, 
meantime  rose  to  146.9  in  the  same  period. 

As  for  cotton  textiles  about  which  much 
has  also  been  heard  recently,  only  a  very 
modest  advance  in  wholesale  price  has  been 
registered.  On  the  1957-59  base  as  100.  the 
May,  1970  price  was  only  105.3,  or  again  far 
below  the  general  price  advEince  to  116.  Cot- 
ton textiles  have  been  under  an  import  limi- 
tation for  about  ten  years.  The  price  on 
woolen  textiles,  which  are  under  no  Import 
limitation,  rose  to  only  103.8  during  the  same 
period,  thus  leaving  little  to  choose  between 
their  price  level,  and  that  on  cotton  textiles 
which  were  under  limitation. 

Dairy  products  (milk,  butter,  cheese)  have 


also  been  under  an  import  quota  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  By  May,  1970  the  price  stood  at 
135.4,  where  100  represents  the  1957-59  period. 

This  Increase  was  greater  than  in  the 
wholesale  price  of  "farm  products,  foods  and 
feeds,"  as  a  whole,  which,  of  course,  includes 
wheat  and  cotton  which  pulled  down  hard  on 
the  average. 

Nevertheless  the  wholesale  price  of  dairy 
products  did  not  keep  pace  with  that  of 
'pork  (hogs)  which  rose  62  per  cent  since 
1964,  compared  with  35.4  per  cent.  Tet  pork 
Imports  were  not  restricted.  If  unlimited 
Imports  operate  to  keep  prices  down,  why  the 
greater  rise  in  pork  and  coal  prices  than  in 
petroleum,  dairy  products,  wheat,  sugar,  etc.. 
which  were  under  import  control? 

Footwear  imports  zoomed  greatly  in  recent 
years  as  all  our  ladies  know.  Imports  are  now 
supplying  nearly  a  third  of  our  market.  There 
is  no  import  quota.  Yet  what  happened  to 
footwear  prices?  They  went  well  above  the 
level  for  all  apparel  and  distinctly  above  the 
rise  in  dairy  prices. 

What  happens  then  to  the  economic 
theory?  The  answer:  "other  things"  did  not 
remain  the  same.  Nevertheless  the  theory 
thrives  and  proliferates  in  the  fact  of  over- 
whelming contrary  testimony. 


DAHOMEY 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  21,  1970 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  10th  anniversary  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Republic  of  Dahomey, 
I  wish  to  extend  the  heartiest  congratu- 
lations and  best  wishes  to  the  members 
of  the  Presidential  Commission  and  to 
the  Government  and  people  of  Dahomey. 

The  United  States  takes  pride  in  the 
friendly  relations  it  has  shared  with  Da- 
homey since  1960,  and  hopes  this  good 
feeling  and  mutual  cooperation  will  con- 
tinue throughout  the  coming  decades  as 
well. 

This  Independence  Day  celebration 
will  be  a  very  special  one  for  Dahomeans. 
We  hope  it  will  be  followed  by  much  joy 
and  fulfillment  for  Dahomey  in  the  years 
ahead. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Wednesday,  July  22,  1970 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.  offered  the  following  prayer: 

True  justice  is  the  harvest  reaped  by 
peacemakers  from  seeds  sown  in  a  spirit 
of  peace.— James  3:  18  mew  English 
Bible). 

O  Lord,  our  God,  who  hast  made  this 
earth  a  grand  place  in  which  man  can 
live,  reveal  to  us  Thy  will  and  renew  Thy 
love  in  us  that  responding  to  Thee  we 
may  learn  to  live  together  on  this  planet 
in  peace  and  with  good  will. 

Help  us  to  feel  Thy  presence  within 
us  this  day  seeking  to  guide  us  as  we 
determine  our  decisions  and  striving  to 
assist  us  in  leading  our  people  along  the 
roads  To  righteousness,  our  Nation  along 
the  ways  of  justice,  and  our  world  along 
the  paths  of  peace. 
"Incline  our  hearts  with  Godly  fear 

To  seek  Thy  face,  Thy  word  revere; 

Cause  Thou  all  wrongs,  all  strife  to 
cease 

And  lead  us  in  the  paths  of  peace." 

Through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord.  Amen. 


title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

S.  3192.  An  act  to  designate  the  navigation 
lock  on  the  Sacramento  deepwater  ship 
channel  in  the  State  of  California  as  the 
William  Q.  Stone  navigation  lock. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
announce  that  pursuant  to  the  authority 
granted  him  on  Tuesday,  July  21, 1970,  he 
did  on  that  day  sign  the  following  en- 
rolled bill  of  the  Senate: 

S.  3978.  An  act  to  extend  the  time  for  con- 
ducting the  referendum  with  respect  to  the 
national  marketing  quota  for  wheat  for  the 
marketing  year  beginning  July  1.  1971. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

S.  3279.  An  act  to  extend  the  boundaries 
of  the  Toiyabe  National  Forest  in  Nevada, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  3889.  An  act  to  amend  section  14(b)  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  as  amended,  to 
extend  for  two  years  the  authority  of  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks  to  purchase  U.S.  obliga- 
tions directly  from  the  Treasury. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
OXVI 1597— Part  19 


PRIVILEGES  OF  THE  HOUSE 

is4r.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  to  a  question  of  the  privileges  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  31.  1970.  during 
the  present  session  of  Congress.  I  was, 
while  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  served  with  a  sub- 
pena  duces  tecum  to  appear  before  the 
Superior  Court  of  Arizona,  the  next  day, 
on  April  1, 1970,  as  a  witness  for  the  plain- 
tiff in  the  case  of  Yuma  Greyhound  Park 
Inc.  V.  Samuel  Jenkins  et  al.  (case  No. 
28609)  and  to  bring  with  me  certain 
documents  referred  to  therein.  I  appear- 
ed in  that  court  on  April  1,  1970,  and  ad- 
vised that  this  was  In  violation  of  my 
privileges  as  a  Member  of  this  House,  and 
in  violation  of  the  privileges  of  the  House 
and  its  protection  guaranteed  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

On  May  15,  1970.  I  was  served  by  the 
Superior  Court  of  Arizona  In  the  same 
case  with  an  order  to  appear  and  to  show 
cause  on  May  26,  1970,  why  I  should  not 
answer  questions  as  a  witness  pursuant 
to  the  earlier  subpena.  Under  the  prece- 
dents of  the  House.  I  was  unable  to  com- 
ply with  the  order  to  show  cause  without 
the  permission  of  the  House,  the  privi- 
leges of  the  House  being  involved.  I  sent 


to  the  desk  the  order  to  show  cause  for 
the  consideration  of  this  body  on  May 
19, 1970. 

On  May  26,  1970,  the  court  was  advised 
of  the  privileges  of  the  House  and  the 
protection  guaranteed  under  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  Stat^  and  the  court 
ordered  the  motion  to  compel  me  to  ap- 
pear and  answer  questions  be  denied  im- 
der  the  above-mentioned  privileges  and 
protections. 

On  June  15,  1970,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Arizona  was  p>etitioned  to  overrule  the 
lower  court's  order  and  on  June  30,  1970, 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Arizona  saw  fit  to 
rule  that  there  was  no  privilege  and  is- 
sued an  alternative  wTit  of  mandamus 
reversing  the  lower  court  and  ordering  it 
to  require  me  to  be  deposed  at  a  time 
and  place  mutually  convenient  to  the 
parties. 

On  July  2,  1970.  a  judgment  was  also 
signed  by  the  chief  justice  which  pro- 
vided that  the  deposition  should  be  no- 
ticed for  a  time  certain  at  a  place  desig- 
nated by  the  petitioner. 

On  July  2,  1970,  the  Superior  Court  of 
Arizona  issued  an  order  that  compels  me 
to  appear  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  on  August  3, 
1970,  in  further  disregard  of  the  rules  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  as  I  could  not  obey 
the  original  subpena  without  the  per- 
mission of  this  House,  or  the  order  to 
show  cause  which  flowed  from  it,  I  can- 
not obey  this  last  order  which  is  also  the 
product  of  that  subpena. 

I  will  say  that  this  whole  matter  is 
intended  to  harass  me  since  I  have  made 
it  abundantly  clear  that  after  Congress 
adjourns  there  is  no  privilege  from  the 
seiVice  of  a  subpena  nor  would  I  assert 
any  privilege. 

I  will  also  say  that  on  three  separate, 
recent  occasions  when  I  have  testified, 
under  oath,  concerning  Emprise  Corp.. 
which  has  done  and  is  doing  business 
with  organized  crime,  that  I  have  been 
subjected  to  cross-examination  for  a 
total  of  over  7  hours  by  extremely  com- 
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petent  counsel  including  a  member  of 
the  same  law  Ann  which  seeks  to  depose 
me  now. 

I  mention  this  because  after  such 
cross-examination  it  had  to  be  appaient 
I  knew  nothing  of  the  subject  matter  of 
the  above  captioned  lawsuit. 

If  it  is  the  will  of  the  House  that  I 
respond  to  this  last  order  to  be  deposed. 
I  will,  of  course,  comply. 

I  send  to  the  desk  the  subpena  duces 
tecum,  the  order  to  show  cause,  the  order 
of  the  superior  court  of  May  26,  the  order 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Arizona,  the 
judgment  of  the  supreme  court  and  the 
order  of  the  superior  court  directing  me 
to  appear  on  August  3,  1970,  for  the  con- 
sideration of  this  body. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  subpena. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
[In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of 
Arizona,  No.  10082] 
YtJMA  Qrethocnd  Park,  Inc..  Plaintkt,  v. 
Hon.    Charles    L.    Hardy,    Jitdce    or   the 
Superior  Court  of  the  State  of  Arizona, 
Sitting  in  and  for  the  County  of  Mari- 
copa, Respondent,  and  Sam  Steigeh,  Real 
Party  in  Interest 

judgment 
In   accordance   with    the   opinion   of   this 
Court  filed  on  July  2,  1970. 

It  Is  herewith  ordered,  adjudged  and  de- 
creed that  the  resp>ondent.  the  Honorable 
Charles  L.  Hardy,  shall  enter  a  Rule  37(a) 
order  compelling  the  Honorable  Sam  Stelger 
to  appear  for  a  dejKwltlon  and  to  answer 
questions.  Such  an  order  shall  notice  the 
deposition  for  a  time  thirty  days  removed 
from  this  Judgment  at  a  place  to  be  desig- 
nated by  the  petitioner:  but  shall  provide 
that  upon  five  days'  notice  within  that  time 
by  the  Honorable  Sam  Stelger,  the  time  and 
place  may  be  changed  to  any  earlier  time  and 
any  place  In  the  United  States  convenient  to 
Mr.  Stelger. 

Done  In  open  court  this  and  day  of  July, 
1970. 

LORNA  E.  LOCKWOOD, 

Chief  Justice. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  1155 

Whereas  Representative  Sam  Stelger  of 
Arizona,  a  Member  cf  this  House,  has  been 
served  by  the  Superior  Court  of  Arizona, 
Yuma  County,  In  the  case  of  Yuma  Grey- 
hound Park,  Inc.  V.  Samuel  Jenkins,  et  al. 
( case  No.  28609 )  with  an  order  to  answer  oral 
Interrogatories  on  Monday.  August  3.  1970 
at  9:00  a.m.  In  Phoenix,  Arizona,  or  at  such 
earlier  time  and  at  such  place  convenient  to 
Representative  Stelger  upon  five  days  notice 
to  counsel  for  plaintiff:  and 

Whereas  by  the  privileges  of  this  House  no 
Member  Is  authorized  to  appear  and  testify 
In  response  to  an  order  of  a  court  but  by 
order  of  the  House :  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  Representative  Sam  Stelger 
of  Arizona  Is  authorized  to  appear  In  re- 
sponse to  the  order  of  the  Superior  Court 
of  Arizona,  Yuma  County,  In  the  case  of 
Yuma  Greyhound  Park,  Inc.  v.  Samuel  Jen- 
kins, et  al.  at  any  time  when  the  House  has 
adjourned  to  a  day  certain  for  a  period  In  ex- 
cess of  three  days:  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  as  a  respectful  answer  to 
the  order  of  the  court  a  copy  of  these  resolu- 
tions be  submitted  to  the  said  court. 


The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


THE  STATE  OF  THE  ECONOMY 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I 
was  on  the  floor  when  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  Gerald  Ford,  said,  and 
I  quote  him : 

The  economy  of  the  United  States  Is 
healthy  now. 

I  wonder  about  that,  particularly 
when  that  remark  was  pimctuated  by 
the  stock  market's  fall  of  11  points  yes- 
terday. However,  more  important  than 
that  is  the  fact  that  there  are  too  many 
blue-coUar  and  white-cx>llar  workers  still 
unemployed.  There  are  stockholders  who 
have  suffered  enormous  losses  in  their 
investments.  I  get  letters  from  these  con- 
stituents and  I  speak  with  them  and  oth- 
ei^  every  week.  I  am  sure  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  also  gets  letters 
from  and  talks  to  his  constituents. 
Mine  are  still  distressed  about  the  state 
of  the  economy  and  I  would  be  surprised 
if  his  were  not  too. 


EXPRESSION  OF  APPRECIATION  TO 
SENATOR  HOLLAND 

I  Mr.  HALEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HALETX".  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recogni- 
tion of  Senator  Spessard  L.  Holland's 
long,  di.'^tingi'ished  service  to  the  Nation 
and  especially  to  the  people  of  Florida, 
he  has  been  honored  in  a  resolution 
unanimously  passed  by  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Peace  River  Electric 
Cooperative.  Inc.  I  certainly  agree  with 
the  following  resolution  and  am  happy 
to  join  in  this  expression  of  appreciation 
to  Senator  Holland  for  his  devoted  years 
of  service  to  our  country: 
Resolution 

Whereas,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Peace  River  Electric  Cooperative,  Inc.,  has 
met  on  this  day,  and 

Whereas,  said  Board  of  Directors  wishes 
to  recognize  Senator  Sp>essard  Holland  for 
the  many  years  he  has  spent  unflagglngly 
representing  the  people  of  Florida  and  the 
United  States  of  America,  and 

Whereas.  Senator  Spessard  Holland  has 
been  a  true  friend  o'  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Program  and  the  Peace  River  Electric 
Cooperative,  Inc., 

Now,  therefore  be  It  resolved,  that  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Peace  River  Elec- 
tric Coo{>ei-a.tlve,  Inc.  express  their  fullest 
appreclatioin  to  Senator  Holland  foi-  his  great 
service  In  the  past,  and  fcr  Ills  continued 
I>ersonal  friendship  and  good  health  in  the 
future. 

Signed  this  14th  day  of  July,  1970. 

H.  E.  Durrance,  Preeldent:  J.  Lynn  Har- 
rison, Vice  President;  Perry  Bush, 
Secretary-Treasurer:  W.  V.  Stephens, 
H.  Grady  Klckllter.  Maurice  Hender- 
son, Matth«ite_J.  Tela,  George  Helms, 
Jr.,  Board  AicaTbers 


SPENDERS  AND  NONSPENDERS 

(Mr.  JACOBS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  house  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  minority  leader  took  time  out  from 
his  busy  duties — including  two  picture- 
taking  sessions  at  the  White  House  for 
which  the  House  adjourned  early  yester- 
day and  for  which  it  will  adjourn  early 
again  today — to  attack  Democrats  in 
Congress  as  spenders. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  curiosity  got  the  bet- 
ter of  me.  Guess  what  I  discovered  about 
"spender"  Andy  Jacobs  and  "non- 
spender"  Gerry  F\jrd? 

For  fiscal  1970  "nonspender"  Gerald 
PoRD  supported  $200  million  more  in  ap- 
propriations than  "spender"  Jacobs. 

For  fiscal  1970:  "Nonspender"  Gerald 
Ford,  $121,365,560,057;  "spender"  Jacobs, 
$121,081,036,000;  "inflation  fighting"  ad- 
ministration— which  has  overspent  its 
entertainment  allowance  by  $100,000 — 
controllable  budget  request,  $135,190,- 
041,000. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  yield? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Of  course,  I 
would  be  very  curious  to  get  the  figures 
and  the  detailed  information  that  the 
gentleman  uses  to  arrive  at  his  compari- 
son. I  am  sure  that  he  will  be  very  glad 
to  cooperate  and  send  them  to  me. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  can  be  assured  of  that. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  But  I  sus- 
pect, without  having  any  prior  infor- 
mation on  the  figures,  that  the  gentle- 
man has  used  various  attempts  at  re- 
ductions in  the  Defense  Deimrtment 
authorization  on  appropriations.  Is  that 
the  case? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  It  is  not. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  If  that  is  the 
case 

Mr.  JACOBS.  It  is  not. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  If  that  is  not 
the  case,  then  will  the  gentleman  please 
let  me  have  the  benefit  of  the  figures  he 
uses  to  arrive  at  his  conclusion. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Delighted  to  do  so. 

Mr.  GETRALD  R.  PORD.  The  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  voted  to  increase 
spending  on  two  or  three  crucial  issues, 
one  on  the  veto  of  the  education  bill 
wherein  he  wanted  to  spend  $1.2  billion 
more,  and  on  the  veto  of  the  Hill-Burton 
legislation  he  also  voted  to  spend  addi- 
tional money  in  the  amount  of  approxi- 
mately $350  million  plus  mandatory 
spending. 

I  am  ju  t  curious  to  see  the  figures  of 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  do  not  blame  the  gen- 
tleman for  being  curious,  but  let  me 
point  out  that  in  determining  who  sup- 
ports the  most  spending,  one  must  ex- 
amine the  total  amount  supported  by 
each  Member,  not  just  individual  items, 
some  of  which  the  minority  leader  sup- 
ported and  I  did  not,  some  of  which  I 
supported  and  the  minority  leader  did 
not.  And  naturally  one  hates  to  admit 
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he  has  been  beaten.  But  when  it  comes 
to  total  appropriation  spending  for  fiscal 
1970,  the  minority  leader  beats  me  by 
voting  to  spend  $200  million  more  than 
I  supported. 


STATEMENT  WITH  REFERENCE  TO 
CHANCES  OF  A  RECESSION 

(Mr.  BOGGS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  much  interested  in  my  good  friend 
from  Michigan  who  recently  made  the 
statement  on  the  White  House  steps  that 
the  chances  of  a  recession  were  nil. 

It  just  so  happens  that  I  happen  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  and  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  The 
revenue  estimates  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment are  off  well  over  $1  billion. 
Why?  Because  unemployment  has  in- 
creased. 

One  of  the  big  increases  in  Govern- 
ment expenses  this  year  is  in  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  because  there  are 
more  people  unemployed. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  they  are  un- 
employed they  do  not  pay  any  taxes. 
The  Government  supports  them. 

And  how  much  in  taxes  do  you  think 
the  Treasury  Department  collected 
from  Wall  Street  today  with  a  $300  bil- 
lion loss  in  security  values  since  Nixon 
became  President? 


KNOCK,  KNOCK,  WHO'S  THERE? 

(Mr.  MIKVA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  Shake- 
speare— William,  not  Frank — once  wrote 
that  "a  rose  by  any  other  name  would 
smell  as  sweet."  The  Attorney  General, 
however,  tells  us  that  certain  provisions 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  crime  bill  by 
any  other  name  would  smell  sweeter. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Mitchell  on  one  point — 
the  current  smell  is  less  than  pleasant. 
However,  changing  "no  knock"  to  "quick 
entry"  as  suggested  hardly  changes  the 
basic  fact  that  police  are  being  author- 
ized to  enter  private  homes  without  an- 
nouncing purpose  or  authority. 

Perhaps  we  can  expect  the  Attorney 
General's  "name  game"  to  be  carried 
even  further.  The  bill's  provision  reduc- 
ing the  minimum  age  for  adult  criminal 
prosecution  to  16  may  yet  become  the 
Justice  Department's  "provision  to  bridge 
the  generation  gap" — or  "accelerated 
maturation."  And  g^ven  the  President's 
demonstrated  affinity  for  football,  "pre- 
ventive detention"  is  likely  to  be  termed 
"defensive  holding."  But  if  the  adminis- 
tration backs  the  wiretapping  provision 
because  it  literally  "brings  us  together," 
it  will  bug  a  lot  of  people. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  BRADEaMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday,  July  20,  I  was  necessarily  ab- 
sent from  the  House  while  conducting 
hearings  in  Florida's  11th  Congressional 


District  on  H.R.  17763,  a  bill  to  provide 
nutrition  programs  for  elderly  citizens. 

Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have  voted 
"yea"  on  rollcall  No.  221  on  H.R.  18253, 
a  bill  to  provide  national  service  life  in- 
surance funds  to  guarantee  home  loans 
for  veterans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  have  also  voted 
•yea"  on  rollcall  No.  222  on  H.R.  14114,  a 
bill  to  redefine  the  area  of  administration 
of  the  National  Park  Service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  my  position  on 
these  two  roUcall  votes  this  week  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman's  state- 
ment will  appear  in  the  Record. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
AGRICULTURE  TO  HAVE  UNTIL 
MIDNIGHT,  JULY  24,  TO  FILE  A 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  18546 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  have  permission  to  file  a  re- 
port on  H.R.  18546  by  midnight,  July  24, 
1970. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WE  MUST  INCREASE  OUR  EFFORTS 
ON  BEHALF  OF  OUR  AMERICAN 
POW'S  AND  MIA'S 

(Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  sure  the  announcement  by  the  South 
Vietnamese  that  they  will  demolish  the 
so-called  tiger-cages  on  Conson  Island 
was  welcomed  by  everyone.  I  would  hope 
that  we  would  become  as  concerned  and 
up  in  arms  over  the  plight  of  American 
prisoners  of  war  as  we  have  been  over 
conditions  on  Conson  Island.  It  would 
appear  to  me  that  if  the  North  Viet- 
namese were  sincere  in  their  criticism  of 
Conson  as  expressed  at  the  Paris  peace 
talks  recently,  they  would  now  show  good 
faith  and  begin  abiding  by  the  Geneva 
Convention  themselves.  The  first  step  for 
them  to  take  would  be  to  allow  periodic 
inspections  of  their  POW  camps  by  the 
International  Red  Cross.  We  should  also 
press  them  to  release  the  names  of  U.S. 
servicemen  they  hold  captive  and  allow 
the  free  flow  of  mall  between  the 
prisoners  and  their  families  in  America. 

Three  members  of  the  select  committee 
on  Southeast  Asia  met  with  an  oflScial 
of  North  Vietnam  in  Vientiane,  Laos, 
relative  to  the  POW  situation.  We  made  a 
strong  plea  for  humane  treatment  of 
Americans  they  hold.  Unfortunately,  we 
were  ignored  and  given  no  hope  our 
requests  would  be  met. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  never  relent'ln 
our  efforts  on  behalf  of  our  American 
POW'S  and  MIA's. 


AMERICAN'S   INHUMANITY   TO 
FELLOW  AMERICANS 

(Mr.  WALDIE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 


Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  in 
the  concern  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi relative  to  the  lack  of  respxjnse 
from  the  North  Vietnamese  concerning 
our  men  held  as  prisoners  of  war.  On  a 
related  subject,  it  does  occur  to  me  that 
the  display  we  have  in  the  Capitol  of 
North  Vietnamese  prisoner  of  war  cages 
demonstrating  the  cruelties  and  trage- 
dies that  are  involved  in  the  holding  and 
treatment  of  our  men  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese might  be  duplicated  by  a  similar 
display  in  the  Capitol  of  American  mi- 
grant workers'  quarters  so  that  visitors 
to  Washington  would  have  a  visual  ex- 
ample of  the  cruelties  and  tragedies  in- 
volved in  the  way  some  Americans  are 
treated  by  some  Americans  in  this  coun- 
try. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  replica 
of  North  Vietnamese  prisoner  of  war 
cages  was  constructed  in  the  Capitol  to 
evoke,  from  Americans  who  visited 
Washington,  rage  at  the  cruelty  and  bar- 
barism of  the  enemy.  That  might  be  a 
worthwhile  objective.  It  clearly  would  be 
equally  worthwhile  to  evoke  in  Ameri- 
cans an  equal  rage  at  the  cruelty  and 
barbarism  involved  in  the  treatment  of 
American  migratory  workers  by  some 
American  growers  and  corporate  farm- 
ers. 


AMENDMENT  TO  HEW  APPROPRIA- 
TION TO  INCREASE  CHILD  WEL- 
FARE FUNDS 

I  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  afternoon  if  the  oppor- 
tunity presents  itself,  I  intend  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  appropriation 
bill  asking  for  an  increase  in  ap- 
propriations under  the  child  welfare 
provisions,  increasing  that  amount  from 
$46  million  to  the  authorized  amount 
of  $110  million. 

I  realize  there  is  a  lot  of  talk  around 
about  excessive  spending,  but  I  wish  to 
point  out  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
that  the  administration  is  on  record 
pledging  to  increase  this  amount. 

The  amount  has  been  static  for  the 
last  2  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  matter  deals  with 
the  most  underprivileged  and  most  de- 
prived children  in  America — the  child 
welfare  children.  These  are  children  who 
live  in  institutions  and  who  are  farmed 
out  to  homes  In  various  houses  for  their 
upkeep  and  the  Federal  Government 
contributes  6  percent  toward  their  up- 
keep while  the  AFDC — the  Government 
contributes  75  to  83  percent. 

There  is  no  justification  for  this  dis- 
parity in  the  contribution  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  Government  because  the 
children  we  are  talking  about  have  no 
parents  and  no  mother  to  take  care  of 
them  and  no  relatives.  They  are  wards 
of  the  State  until  they  reach  the  age 
of  maturity.  They  are  just  shuffled 
around  and  completely  forgotten.  They 
are  youngsters  without  any  pwlitical 
muscle.  There  is  nothing  exotic  about 
helping  them  because  nobody  gets  any 
publicity  by  helping  these  children.  But 
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you  and  I  have  a  moral  obligation  to 
take  care  of  these  children. 

This  Federal  Government  of  ours  has 
spent  billions  of  dollars  for  lesser  causes. 
Let  those  who  want  to  oppose  this 
amendment  of  mine  today  go  home  to- 
night and  put  their  heads  down  on  the 
pillows  and  sleep  with  a  clear  con- 
science. I  do  not  see  how  they  can  do 
it.  I  do  not  see  how  the  administration 
can  do  it.  I  do  not  see  how  anybody 
can  do  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly  hope  that  we 
adopt  this  amendment  this  afternoon. 


APPEARANCE  OF  RENNIE  DAVIS, 
ONE  OF  THE  "CHICAGO  7,"  AT  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDU- 
CATION, AND  WELFARE 

(Mr.  SCHERLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  in- 
credible event,  a  classic  insult  to  patri- 
otic Americans,  is  scheduled  to  take 
place  at  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  later  this  month. 
Rennie  I>avis.  one  of  the  infamous  "Chi- 
cago 7,"  has  been  Invited  by  Federal  em- 
ployees calling  themselves  "the  Thurs- 
day Discussion  Group"  to  expound  his 
views  on  July  30  in  room  G-751  of  the 
HEW  north  building. 

The  office  of  James  Farmer,  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Administration  at  HEW 
confirmed  that  they  had  made  arrange- 
ments for  the  group  to  allow  Davis  to 
speak. 

Davis,  a  convicted  felon,  was  foimd 
guilty  last  February  of  crossing  State 
lines  to  incite  a  riot  by  giviftg  inflam- 
matory speeches.  In  addition  to  receiv- 
ing 5  years  for  this  offense,  the  radical 
hatemonger  was  sentenced  to  25  months 
and  14  days  for  23  counts  of  contempt 
of  court. 

This  repulsive  revolutionist  stated  on 
the  day  he  was  sentenced; 

We're  going  to  turn  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  the  ruling  classes  in  this  country  Into 
Vletcong. 

Why  should  the  Federal  Goverrunent 
set  the  stage  and  provide  the  audience 
for  Davis'  tirades?  If  an  individual 
wishes  to  indulge  his  taste  for  this  vi- 
cious venom,  let  him  do  so  on  his  own 
time  and  not  at  taxpayer  expense.  While 
the  first  amendment  guarantees  the 
right  of  free  speech,  nowhere  does  the 
Constitution  direct  the  Government  to 
subsidize  such  drivel.  This  project 
should  be  canceled. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  PELLY,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The   Clerk   called   the   roll,   and   the 


following  Members  failed 

to  answer  to 

their  names 

(Roll  No.  227] 

Ashley 

Davis,  Ga. 

Teague.  Calif. 

Baring 

Dawson 

Lukens 

Blanton 

Dent 

Mesklll 

Brock 

Dlggs 

Monagan 

Burke,  Fla. 

Dorn 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Burton,  Utah 

Edwards.  La. 

Ottlnger 

Caffery 

Foley 

Patman 

Carey 

Gallagher 

Pollock 

Celler 

Gettys 

Powell 

Chamberlain 

Gilbert 

Barlck 

Chlsholm 

Goldwater 

Rhodes 

Clark 

Gray 

Rivers 

Clay 

Hathaway 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Colmer 

Hebert 

Roudebush 

Cramer 

Hunt 

Ryan 

Crane 

Ichord 

Skubltz 

Cunningham 

Klrwan 

Symington 

Daddarlo 

Long,  La. 

Taft 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  377 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


EXTENSION  OF  TERMINATION  DATE 
OF  DEFENSE  PRODUCTION  ACT 
OF   1950  TO  AUGUST  31,   1970 

fMr.  WIDNALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  joint  resolution  to  ex- 
tend the  termination  date  of  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  of  1950  for  30  days 
to  August  31,  1970.  Although  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  has  com- 
pleted action  on  H.R.  17880  and  will  file 
a  report  on  Monday,  July  27,  this  exten- 
sion is  still  needed.  Without  it  the  act 
will  expire  on  July  30. 

The  other  body  has  passed  legislation— 
S.  3302 — granting  a  2-year  extension,  as 
our  bill  would  also  do,  but  there  are  two 
major  points  of  difference  in  other  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  which  will  re- 
quire a  conference.  Because  these  differ- 
ences are  likely  to  prove  quite  controver- 
sial, and  because  the  other  body  has  re- 
ported to  us  that  it  already  has  a  heavy 
schedule  for  next  week  it  seems  highly 
unlikely  that  we  can  complete  action  on 
these  bills  before  July  30,  I,  therefore, 
consider  the  prompt  enactment  of  this 
resolution  to  be  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  17619, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 1971 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  call  up  the  conference  report 
on  the  bill  iH.R.  17619)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1971,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  of  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu 
of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington? 


There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

( For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  July  21, 
1970.) 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington  (during 
the  reading).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
statement  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
17619,  Interior  and  related  agencies  ap- 
propriation bill  for  1971,  provides  total 
appropriations  of  $2,028,524,700.  This 
amount  is  $311,968,400  over  the  1970 
appropriation  and  $6,346,900  below  the 
1971  budget  estimate.  The  conference 
total  is  $227,298,000  over  the  amount 
approved  by  the  House  and  $127,200  over 
the  amount  approved  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentlewoman  for  yielding. 

Do  I  imderstand  that  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  arts  and  humanities  ended 
up  at  more  than  $31  million? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  This  is 
correct,  $31,310,000.  The  conferees  re- 
duced the  sum  in  conference  for  the  En- 
dowment for  the  Humanities  by  $2  mil- 
lion. This  does  not  alter  the  Senate  al- 
lowance for  the  Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  an  increase  over 
the  expenditure  of  last  year  of  about  $13 
million? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  GROSS,  It  is  $13,400,000? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  the  conference  re- 
port as  brought  to  the  House  is  some 
$311  million  above  the  expenditures  for 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  appro- 
priations of  last  year? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Yes.  I 
would  like  to  explain  that  the  major  por- 
tion of  the  increase  relates  to  four  ac- 
tivities. 

One  is  in  the  land  and  water  conser- 
vation fund.  The  conference  report  pro- 
vides full  funding  for  this  activity.  This 
fund  is  to  acquire  recreation  land  over 
the  United  States,  as  the  gentleman 
knows.  The  appropriation  in  1970  was 
$131,100,000,  and  the  1971  appropriation 
will  be  $357,400,000.  The  accelerated 
funding  will  curb  escalation  of  land 
prices,  and  it  will,  in  the  end,  save  the 
United  States  a  great  many  tax  dollars. 

For  the  Indian  health  program,  and 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  there  is  a 
material  increase  over  1970.  But  I  do 
want  to  remind  the  gentleman  that  pre- 
vious appropriations  for  these  activities 
have  been  instrumental  in  eliminating 
deaths  from  tuberculosis  in  Alaska 
among  the  Indian  population,  and  I 
think  this  is  very  remarkable. 

There  is  a  large  increase  in  the  mine 
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health  safety  field,  which  was  brought 
about  because  of  the  necessity  to  provide 
funding  for  the  observation  and  supervi- 
sion of  mining. 

For  Geological  Survey,  the  increase  is 
$6,402,000.  A  large  portion  of  this  In- 
crease will  be  spent  on  inspectors  and  In- 
spection procedures  in  cormection  with 
our  offshore  oil  leases.  It  has  seemed  to' 
me  it  is  high  time  for  our  Gtovernment 
to  have  the  same  information  that  pri- 
vate industry  has  on  those  resources,  to 
properly  safeguard  the  leasing  procedure. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  might  suggest  to  the 
gentlewoman  there  is  also  a  sizeable  in- 
crease in  the  amoimt  of  pay  apparently. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  The 
House  has  voted  increases  in  pay.  May  I 
say  that  in  this  bill  we  do  not  provide 
for  the  last  6  percent  increase.  This  will 
come  later  in  a  supplemental. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  was  the  next  ques- 
tion I  would  have  asked  the  gentlewoman, 
whether  the  last  pay  increase  is  included 
in  this  bill. 

It  ought  to  be  apparent  to  the  Members 
of  the  House  what  is  taking  place  as  the 
appropriation  bills  come  through  with 
respect  to  pay  increases  and  those  pro- 
jected in  the  future.  We  are  now  begin- 
ning to  pay  the  bills  for  the  action  of  the 
House  last  year  and  earlier  this  year. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  One  of  the  in- 
creases which  I  believe  is  deeply  appreci- 
ated by  Indian  people  all  over  the  coun- 
try is  the  increase  provided  to  meet  the 
desperate  needs  and  shortages  in  the 
field  of  medicines  and  drugs  and  person- 
nel in  the  Indian  hospitals  which  are 
operated  by  the  Public  Health  Service.  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentlewoman  for  her 
part  in  securing  those  additional  funds 
as  a  resijJt  of  this  conference. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  would 
point  out  that  an  additional  $957,000  Is 
included  in  the  bill  for  drugs  and  supplies, 
which  the  gentleman  discussed  with  the 
committee  at  some  length  earlier.  There 
is  also  additional  funding  of  $1,269,000 
for  hospital  personnel.  The  committee 
feels  not  at  all  apologetic  In  recommend- 
ing that  this  money  be  expended  on  be- 
half of  our  Indian  people. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  yield 
with  pleasure  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
woman. 

On  page  8  of  the  report  of  the  man- 
agers there  is  an  item  for  appropriation 
under  this  bill  of  $100,000  for  research 
on  the  red  tide  In  the  New  York  Bight 
area.  This  has  been  a  grave  problem 
along  the  east  coast  for  quite  some  time, 
and  has  been  economically  depressing 
to  the  entire  resort  area  along  the  cen- 
tral New  Jersey  shore. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  for  full  re- 
search concerning  this  red  tide  menace 
approximately  $400,000  might  be  needed. 
It  is  proposed  that  funds  be  requested  for 
research  money  under  the  Public  Works 


appropriation  bill,  under  water  pollu- 
tion control. 

Will  there  be  enough  flexibility  with 
resE»ect  to  this  $100,000  so  that  it  may  be 
used  in  connection  with  or  in  conjimc- 
tion  with  any  other  funds  granted  by 
the  Federal  Government  for  such  a  sur- 
vey? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  would 
say  yes.  Customarily  good  research,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, is  carried  on  in  an  interbureau 
manner.  Therefore  a  maximum  amount 
of  information  may  come  from  the  min- 
imum amount  of  money  expended,  yet 
using  all  the  money  available  in  the 
fields  of  water  pollution  and  water  qual- 
ity research  in  this  field. 

No  one  knows  the  scope  of  that  prob- 
lem which  is  a  most  difiScult  research 
problem. 

And  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not 
take  the  opportunity  at  this  time  to  ac- 
knowledge the  diligent  and  helpful  ef- 
forts of  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey in  bringing  this  matter  to  the  com- 
mittee's attention  and  obtaining  funds 
for  research  on  the  problem. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  recognizing  the  problem  and 
starting  the  momentum  toward  provid- 
ing enough  funds  to  research  the  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  am 
delighted  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Permsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Permsylvania.  I  should 
like  to  compliment  the  conference  com- 
mittee on  two  items;  amendment  No.  25, 
on  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  amendment 
No.  26,  on  the  Office  of  Coal  Research. 

There  has  been  some  comment  in  news- 
papers and  magazine  articles,  and  some 
statements  generally,  that  the  admin- 
istration was  intending  to  close  down  the 
Office  of  Coal  Research  or  to  reduce  it 
drastically,  and  as  well  to  reduce 
research  into  minerals  exploration  and 
use.  I  recommend  strongly  that  that  not 
be  done. 

I  would  ask  if  it  Is  not  the  Intent  of 
this  committee  and  of  this  House  that  we 
continue  the  research  which  has  pro- 
duced so  much  in  the  field  of  coal  and 
minerals  and  support  for  such  good  in- 
stitutions as  the  Coal  Research  Institute 
in  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Our 
committee  hearings  made  it  very  plain 
that  we  expect  the  research  to  be  con- 
tinued. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Permsylvania.  So  there 
is  not  in  prospect  at  the  present  time  any 
particular  plan  or  program  within  the 
Congress  or,  so  far  as  we  know,  within 
the  administration  to  reduce  the  research 
on  minerals,  the  Coal  Institute,  or  the 
various  research  programs  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  would 
certainly  hope  that  the  administration 
does  not  not  have  such  a  reduction  in 
mind,  because  I  believe  it  would  be  dis- 
astrous to  our  energy  potential.  I  know 
of  no  such  plan  by  the  Congress  to  re- 
duce research. 


Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  We  can 
say  that  specifically  as  to  the  legislative 
intent  of  the  Congress? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  very  much,  I  compli- 
ment her. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tlewoman yield  ? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  yield 
with  pleasure  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentlewoman 
from  Washington  for  yielding. 

I  notice  in  connection  with  an  amend- 
ment reported  in  technical  disagree- 
ment, particularly  amendment  No.  42, 
that  we  plan  to  recede  and  concur  in  an 
amendment  providing  in  one  case  for 
slippage  for  construction  of  one  airport 
at  Anchorage,  Alaska,  and  in  another 
case  for  apparently  $712,000  for  total 
construction  of  an  airport  at  Jackson 
Hole,  Wyo. 

I  can  certainly  understand  the  im- 
portance in  an  appropriation  bill  for  the 
Interior  Department  and  related  agen- 
cies of  many  of  these  appropriations, 
but  why  are  we  in  the  airport  construc- 
tion business? 

Mrs,  HANSEN  of  Washington.  We  are 
not  in  the  airport  construction  business. 
The  Jackson  Hole  airport  and  facilities 
for  the  Anchorage  airport  were  deleted 
from  the  bill  m  conference. 

Mr.  HALL.  In  other  words,  the  gentle- 
woman's motion  to  recede  and  concur 
with  an  amendment  will  take  that  out 
of  the  report? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  That 
is  correct. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentlewoman. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield  to  me? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  yield 
with  pleasure  to  our  very  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
say  that  in  my  opinion  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try owe  a  big  vote  of  thanks  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentlewoman  from  Washing- 
ton; to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota  iMr.  Reifeli  and  to 
other  members  of  the  subcommittee  for 
the  grand  job  that  has  been  done  on 
this  bill.  I  know  that  the  gentlewoman 
from  Washington  has  really  afforded  the 
leadership  that  has  made  it  possible  to 
get  an  excellent  measure  enacted  into 
law.  She  has  done  a  good  Job  and  those 
who  have  worked  with  her  have  done  a 
good  job.  As  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  I  want  to  offer  a 
special  word  of  thanks  and  appreciation. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  full 
committee. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentlewoman  shield? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Speaker 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  join  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  in 
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congratulating  the  subcommittee  on  the 
fine  work  it  has  done  and  particularly  in 
congratulating  the  distinguished  chair- 
woman of  the  subcommittee  for  the  ex- 
cellent manner  in  which  she  has  handled 
and  always  handles  these  bills  and  for 
the  effective  results  she  accomplishes. 
The  people  of  her  district  are  justified  in 
being  very  proud  of  the  service  that  the 
gentlewoman  from  Washington  (Mrs. 
Hansen)  renders.  I  am  quite  sure  that 
at  the  proper  time,  when  the  people  go 
to  the  polls  to  vote,  they  will  manifest 
their  complete  confidence  in  and  respect 
for  the  gentlewoman  from  Washington 
(Mrs.  Hansen)  by  reelecting  her  by  a 
tremendous  majority. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  thank 
the  distingiiished  Speaker  for  those  kind 
words. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield  to  me? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  echo 
what  the  distinguished  Speaker  has  just 
said  and  add  that  the  expeditious  man- 
ner, and  I  might  say  the  unanimous 
manner,  in  which  the  gentlewoman 
chaired  and  managed  this  bill  through 
the  House  testifies  to  the  confidence  the 
entire  House  has  in  her  leadership  and 
the  work  of  her  committee. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Members  of  the  House 
for  their  cooperation  and  their  work  and 
service  in  the  preparation  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentlewoman  yield  to  me? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  am 
glad  to  jield  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  want  to  clarify  a  point  with  respect  to 
amendment  No.  5  in  the  conference 
report  wherein  it  states: 

The  reduction  below  the  amount  proposed 
by  the  Senate  Includes  $3(X),(X)0  for  the  Call- 
fornla  Rural  Indian  Health  Bo«ird  and  $160,- 
OCK)  for  the  California  Rural  Indian  Health 
Pilot  Program. 

Now,  if  I  understand  that  correctly, 
the  request  for  the  $300,000  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Rural  Indian  Health  Board  is,  Ln 
fact,  included  and  they  can  expect  the 
funds  to  be  included  In  the  appropriation 
bill. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  The 
$300,000  and  the  $150,000  are  not  in- 
cluded, but  we  have  said  in  the  confer- 
ence report  that  proper  guidelines  should 
be  established  between  the  Indian  Health 
Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
and  the  States.  The  problem  of  Indian 
healtii  in  urban  as  well  as  rural  areas  Is 
tremendous,  but  at  the  present  time  there 
are  not  sufflclent  guidelines  to  provide 
Ihdlans  the  same  assistance  that  any 
other  citizen  receives  within  the  States. 

So,  in  the  conference  report  we  tell 
them  to  explore  the  problem  and  to  de- 
velop some  guidelines.  I  can  assure  the 
gentleman  that  the  committee  wUl  not 
turn  its  back  on  the  Indians'  health 
needs. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CXAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
If  the  gentlewoman  from  Washington 


win  yield  further,  this  does  not  represent 
a  rejection  of  the  need,  but  the  gentle- 
woman simply  wants  to  have  better 
guidelines  and  then  you  will  consider  this 
matter  later? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  There  is 
not  any  question  at  all  as  to  our  aware- 
ness of  the  need,  but  where  does  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Federal  Government 
in  this  field  lie  and  where  does  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  States  lie? 

Therefore,  let  us  draw  some  guidelines 
which  will  give  us  an  indication  so  to 
speak  of  what  we  should  do.  It  is  im- 
possible to  do  the  kind  of  job  that  needs 
to  be  done  across  the  Nation  without  es- 
tablishing these  guidelines. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  want  to  join 
in  what  the  distinguished  Speaker  and 
other  Members  have  said  with  respect  to 
the  gentlewoman's  chairing  of  this  par- 
ticular piece  of  legislation  and  to  express 
my  appreciation  for  the  funds  allocated 
for  the  Point  Reyes  National  Park. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  PK^KLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  simply 
want  to  add  my  thanks  for  the  very  effi- 
cient and  capable  manner  in  which  the 
distinguished  gentlewoman  has  handled 
this  measure.  The  gentlewoman  deserves 
the  thanks  of  this  entire  House  for  this 
excellent  job. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
woman yield? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  There  are  several  appropria- 
tions in  this  bill  totaling  many  millions 
of  dollars  for  line  item  grEints  to  colleges 
for  study  and  research;  is  that  not 
correct? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  There 
are  many  types  of  grants  made  to  col- 
leges in  the  field  of  forestry,  commercial 
and  sport  fish,  water  research,  mining,  et 
cetera,  which  various  bureaus  have  es- 
tablished with  colleges  and  universities. 
For  example,  the  bill  provides  $50,000  for 
a  grant  to  Iowa  State  University  for  a 
coal  research  project. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  distin- 
guished gentlewoman  will  yield  further, 
is  the  distinguished  chairman  of  this 
subcommittee  aware  of  any  grants  to 
colleges  from  the  Interior  Department 
that  are  contained  in  the  blanket  ap- 
propriation for  the  office  of  the  Secre- 
tary as  categories  which  are  not  revealed 
by  line  item,  such  as  water  research  and 
so  on? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  In  the 
regular  bill  there  are  items  carried  for 
water  research  which  are  cooperative 
grants  to  State  water  agencies. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
woman will  yield  for  one  further  ques- 
tion, it  is  my  understanding  that  the 
Department  has  for  years  had  a  stand- 
ing, ongoing,  repetitive  grant  program 
to  colleges  but  which  does  not  even  show 


up  as  a  part  of  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary's expenses. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  In  the 
training  programs? 

Mr.  KYL.  Yes. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  am 
not  aware  of  such  a  program  and  I  trust 
that  the  Secretary  will  continue  to  be  as 
forthright  in  the  presentation  of  items  of 
that  nature  as  he  has  been. 

Mr.  KYL.  Well,  if  the  gentlewoman 
will  yield  for  one  final  question,  I  think 
this  matter  might  merit  some  investi- 
gation, because  it  is  my  understanding 
that  it  has  been  a  regular  practioe  year 
after  year  whereby  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  has  granted  to  a  list  of  40 
colleges  in  the  United  States  a  certain 
grant  each  year  without  any  justifica- 
tion whatsoever  insofar  as  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  is  concerned. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  The 
committee  will  be  very  glad  to  investi- 
gate this,  but  I  can  assure  the  gentle- 
man that  he  will  imdoubtedly  find  that 
those  grants  are  for  some  specific  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  hope  the  distinguished 
gentlewoman  is  correct. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  the  previous  question  on 
the  conference  report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  conference  report. 

The  question  w«is  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quonmi  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  387,  nays  3,  not  voting  41, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  228] 
YEAS— 387 

<31ancy 
Clark 
CHausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  E>el 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cohelan 
CoUler 
Collins 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Corman 
CoughUn 
Cowger 
Culver 
Daddarlo 
Daniel,  Va. 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Davis.  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Dennis 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dlngell 
Donobue 


Abbltt 

Boggs 

Abemethy 

Boland 

Adair 

BoUlng 

Adams 

Bow 

Addabbo 

Brademas 

Albert 

Brasco 

Alexander 

Brlnkley 

Anderson, 

Brooks 

Calif. 

Broomfleld 

Anderson.  HI. 

Brotzman 

Anderson, 

Brown.  Calif. 

Tenn. 

Brown.  Mich. 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Andrews, 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

N  Dak. 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Annunzlo 

Buchanan 

Arends 

Burke,  Mass. 

Ashbrook 

Burleson,  Tex, 

Asplnall 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Ayres 

Burton.  Calif. 

Baring 

Bush      y 

Barrett 

Button 

beall.  Md. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Ee!c'.  er 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Bell.  Calif. 

Cabell 

Bennett 

Camp 

Berry 

Carey 

Betts 

Carter 

Bevlll 

Casey 

Bla-;  I 

Ceierberg 

Blester 

Celler 

Blng'-am 

Chamberlain 

Blackburn 

Chappell 

Blanton 

Chlsholm 
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Dowdy 
Downing 
Dulskl 
Djncan 
Dwyer 
E^mondson 
-'Edwards.  Ala. 
Edwards.  Calif. 
Ell  berg 
Erienborn 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evlns.  Tenn. 
Fallon 
Farbsteln 
Fascell 
Felghan 
Plndley 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R 
Ford, 

William  D. 
Foreman 
Fountain 
Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 
Frey 
Frledel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Gallflanakls 
Garmatz 
Gaydos 
Olalmo 
Gibbons 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Green,  Greg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Grlffln 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Hagan 
Haley 
Halpem 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hogan 
HoUfield 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 
Hungate 
Hutchinson 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Johnson.  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Kee 
Keith 
King 
Kleppe 
Kluczynskl 
Koch 
Kuykendall 


Kyi 

Kyros 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lloyd 

Long,  Md. 

Lowensteln 

Lujan 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McClure 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDonald, 
Mich. 

McEwen 

McFall 

McKneally 

McMillan 

Macdonald, 
Mass. 

MacGregor 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mallllard 

Mann 

Marsh 

Martin 

Mathlas 

Matsunaga 

May 

Mayne 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Michel 

Mlkva 

Miller.  Calif. 

Miller.  Ohio 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mlnshall 

Mlze 

Mlzell 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morse 

Morton 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy.  111. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Ntx 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O'Konskl 

Olsen 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plmle 

Poage 

Podell 

Poff 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price,  lU. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Puclnskl 

Puree  11 

Qule 

QuUlen 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rees 

Reld,  111. 

Reld.  N.y. 

Relfel 


Reuss 

Rlegle 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Satterfield 

Saylor 

Scbadeberg 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stubblefield 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thompson.  Ga. 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tleman 

Tianney 

tJdall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Watklnfi 

Watson 

Watts 

Welcker 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wilson.  Bob 

WUson. 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wold 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


Gross 


Ashley 
Blatnlk 


NAYS— 3 
Hall  Schmlta 

NOT  VOTING — 41 
Bray  Burke,  Fla. 


Caffery 

Cramer 

Crane 

Cunningham 

Davis,  Ga. 

Dawson 

Dlggs 

Dom 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  La. 

Fish 

Gallagher 


Gettys 

GUbert 

Gray 

Hathaway 

Hubert 

Hunt 

Ichord 

Klrwan 

Long.  La. 

MesklU 

Monagan 

Murphy,  N.Y. 


Ot'.iager 

PhUbln 

Pollock 

Powell 

Rarlck 

Rhodes 

Rivers 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Roudebush 

Ryan 

Taft 


Brock 


Burton,  Utah 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
The  CHerk  annoimced   the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  H6bert  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Phil  bin  with  Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  lioulslana  with  Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Pish. 

Mr.  Monagan  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  Caffery  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Flortda. 

Mr.  Davis  at  Georgia  with  Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  Dom  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Ottlnger  with  Mr.  PoUock. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Gilbert  with  Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Mesklll. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Rarlck. 

Mr.  Gettys  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Hathaway  with  Mr.  Ichord. 

Mr.  Eckhardt  with  Mr.  Klrwan. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  ajmounced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

AMENDMENTS    IN    DISAGREEMZNT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert)  .  The  Clerk  wUl  report  the  first 
amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  3:  Page  5.  line  18. 
strike  out  ■■$218,646.0<X)"  and  Inaert  In  lieu 
thereof  "$218,678,500". 

MOTION   OTTEBJED   BT   MRS.    HANSEN   Or 
WASHINGTON 

Mrs.    HANSEN   of    Washington.   Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  moves  that 
the  House  recede  from  Its  disengagement  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  3 
and  concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  Insert  "•217.6IS,(XK>". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKEIR  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  next  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  6:  Page  6,  line  9. 
strike  out  "$18.935,0(X)"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "•18.800,000". 

MOTION    OITEXED   BT   MBS.   HANSEN    OF 
WASHINGTON 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  nimibered  S  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sixm  prop>o6ed  by  said 
amendment.    Insert    "$19,886,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment  In 
disagreement. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  6:  Page  6.  line  24. 
Insert  the  following: 

":  Provided  further.  That  not  to  exceed 
$150,000  shaJl  be  for  assistance  to  the  Wagner 
South  Dakota.  East  Charles  Mix  Independent 
School  District  No.  102.  for  planning  on  ad- 
dition  to  the  district  school   facilities". 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MRS.    HANSEN    OF 
WASHINGTON 

Mrs.   HANSEN   of    Washington.    Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  moves  that 
the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  6 
and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment 
In  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  7:  Page  7,  line  3. 
insert  the  following: 

":  Provided  further.  That  not  to  exceed 
'$365,000  may  be  used  for  enlargement,  re- 
modeling, and  Improving  the  Sioux  Indian 
Museum  and  Crafts  Center.  Rapid  City.  South 
Dakota." 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MRS.    HANSEN    OF 
WASHINGTON 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  moves  that 
the  House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  7 
and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
wiU  report  the  next  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  14:  On  page  10. 
line  23,  strike  out  "$56,000,000"  and  Insert 
"$95,000,000". 

MOTION    OFFERED    BT    MRS.    HANSEN    OF 
WASHINffrON 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  moves  that 
the  House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  nimibered  14 
and  concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment.  Insert  "$96,800,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment  in 
disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  25:  On  page  16. 
line  8.  strike  out  "$45,122,000"  and  Insert 
"$45.272,000'. 

MOTION    OFFERED   BY    MRS.    HANSEN   OF 
WASHINGTON 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  moves  that 
the  House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  25 
and  concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  "$46,422,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    The 
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Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment 
in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  26:  On  page  17, 
line  12,  strike  out  •'$16,200,000"  and  Insert 
"*16,600,000". 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MRS.    HANSEN    OF 
WASHINGTON 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  moves  thst 
the  House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  26  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment.  Insert  "$17,160,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  next  amendment  in 
disagreement. 

Senate  amendment  No.  33:  On  page  21, 
lino  19.  strike  out  "$56,356,000"  and  Insert 
"$56,706,000". 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MRS.    HANSEN    OF 

washinoton 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  moves  that 
the  House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  33  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment.  Insert:  "$56,840,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  next  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  34:  On  page  22, 
line  1.  strike  out  "$4,175,000"  and  Insert 
"$3,497,000". 

MOTION    BY    MRS.    HANSEN    OF    WASHINGTON 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mrs  Hansen  of  Washington  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  34  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  bvlxd.  proposed  by  iaid 
amendment,  Insert  "$4,983,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  next  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  38:  On  page  24,  line 
7.  strike  out  "$57,670,000"  and  Insert 
"$68,035,000". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MRS.  HANSEN 
OF  WASHINGTON 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  38  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  Ueu  of  the  simi  proposed  by  said 
amendment.  Inaert  "$57.flfl0,00O". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 


will  report  the  next  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  39:  On  page  24, 
line  7,  insert:  "PTOvided,  That  $54,000  of  the 
funds  herein  provided  shall  be  available  only 
upon  enactment  into  law  of  H.R.  12758, 
Ninety-first  Congress,  or  similar  legislation". 

MOTION   OFFERED  BY  MRS.  HANSEN 
OF  WASHINGTON 

Mrs.    HANSEN    of    Washington.    Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion. 
"The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  ite  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  39  and 
concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  next  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  40:  On  page  24. 
line  10,  insert  the  following:  "Provided  fur- 
ther. That  not  to  exceed  $100,000  shall  be  ad- 
vanced to  the  Plymouth-Provlncetown  Cele- 
bration Commission  upon  enactment  Into 
law  of  S.  2916.  Ninety-first  Congress,  or  film- 
liar  legislation." 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MRS,    HANSEN     OF 
WASHINGTON 


Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  40  and 
concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment 
in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  42:  On  page  25, 
line  6,  strike  out  "$16,385,000"  and  insert 
"$17,583,000". 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MRS.    HANSEN     OF 
WASHINGTON 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  moves  that 
the  House  recede  from  Ite  disagreement  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  42 
and  concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by 
said  amendment,  Insert  "$16,259,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment  in 
disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  53.  Page  31,  line  16, 
Insert: 

"CONSTRUCTION 

"For  construction  and  acquisition  of 
buildings  and  other  facilities  required  in  the 
conservation,  management.  Investigation, 
protection  and  utiUzatlon  of  national  forest 
resources  and  the  acquisition  of  lands  and 
Interests  therein  necessary  to  these  objec- 
tives, $14,188,000  to  remain  available  until 
expended:  Provided.  That  not  more  than 
$1,300,000  of  this  appropriation  may  be  used 
for  acquisition  of  land  under  the  Act  of 
March  1,  1911,  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  513- 
519)." 


MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MRS.    HANSEN   OF 
WASHINGTON 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  moves  that 
the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  nimibered  53 
and  concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  In  Ueu  of  the  first  sum  proposed 
by  said  amendment.  Insert  "$15,467,700". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  next  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  56:  Page  37,  Une  9, 
strike  out  $1,070,000"  and  Insert  "$941,000". 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MRS.    HANSEN    OF 
WASHINGTON 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  moves  that 
the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  56 
and  concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  Insert  "$891,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  next  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  57:  Page  37.  line  9, 
Insert:,  and  In  addition  $229,000  of  the  bal- 
ance of  the  appropriation  granted  under 
"Land  acquisition.  National  Capital  park, 
parkway,  and  playground  system"  are  trans- 
ferred to  and  shall  be  available  for  salaries 
and  expenses: 

MOTION   OFFERED    BY    MRS.   HANSEN   OF 
WASHINGTON 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  moves  that 
the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  57 
and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report 'the  next  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  60:  Page  40.  line  7. 
strike  out  "$35,737,000"  and  Insert  "$35,- 
066,000". 

MOTION   OFFERED    BY    MRS.   HANSEN   OF 
WASHINOTON 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  60  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment.  Insert:  "$34,702,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  next  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  62:  Page  42,  line  20. 
Insert : 
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"Salaries  and  Expenses,  Woodrow  Wilson 
International  Center  for  Scholars 
"For  expenses  necessary  In  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Me- 
morial Act  of  1968  (82  Stat.  1356),  Including 
hire  of  passenger  vehicles  and  services  as  au- 
thorized by  5  U.S.C.  3109,  $750,000,  to  re- 
main available  until  expended." 

motion     offered     BY     MRS.     HANSEN     OF 
WASHINGTON 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  moves  that 
the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  62 
and    concur    therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  next  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  63:  Page  43,  line  11. 
insert : 

"American  Revolution  Bicentennial 
Commission 
"salaries  and  expenses 
■  "For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  July  4.  1966  (Public 
Law  89-491),  as  amended,  establishing  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Commis- 
sion, $373,000:  Provided,  That  this  appropria- 
tion shall  be  avaUable  only  upon  enactment 
into  law  of  H.R.  16408  or  S.  3630.  Ninety-first 
Congress,  or  similar  legislation." 

motion    OFFERED    BY    MRS.    HANSEN    OF    WASH- 
INOTON 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  63  and 
concur  therein. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tlewoman yield? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  it  correct  that  there  is 
still  no  authorization  for  this  particular 
item? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  That  Is 
correct. 

May  I  point  out  to  the  gentleman  that 
time  is  of  the  essence  in  this  connection. 


The  200th  anniversary  date  is  very 
rapidly  approaching  and  there  must  be 
a  great  deal  of  planning  to  be  successful 
in  bringing  to  the  country  the  kind  of 
birthday  celebration  that  this  Nation 
merits  and  wants. 

We  felt  we  should  expedite  this  as 
much  as  possible. 

I  hope  the  gentleman  will  accept  the 
committee's  explanation  and  accept  our 
recommendation . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tlewoman will  yield  further.  I  simply 
arose  to  make  the  record  here  today  that 
this  has  not  been  authorized  and  that  the 
House  i§  pursuing,  as  was  attempted  in 
the  original  appropriation  bill  in  the 
House,  to  take  unusual  action,  in  fact 
action  that  is  in  violation  of  the  rules. 

I  simply  rose  to  make  the  record  for 
to  further  contest  this  item  would  serve 
no  useful  purpose.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington  for  yielding. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  There  are  two  points  I 
wish  to  make.  First,  I  join  in  the  com- 
plimentary remarks  that  have  been  di- 
rected to  my  distinguished  chairman  by 
other  Members  of  the  House.  I  wish  to 
say,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  McDade  and  Mr. 
Wyatt,  my  two  colleagues  on  the  sub- 
committee, from  this  side  of  the  aisle, 
that  the  record  shows  that  she  has  al- 
ways been  completely  impartial  in  con- 
sidering the  requests  and  the  needs  of 
the  Members  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
who  have  come  before  our  committee. 

I  believe  the  record  vote  of  386  to  3 
for  adoption  of  the  conference  report 
eloquently  speaks  to  the  manner  in 
which  this  bill  has  been  handled  by  the 
distinguished  chairman,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington. 

My  second  point  involves  the  concern 
and  interest,  and  rightly  so.  in  the  In- 
dian Americans  of  this  country.  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  when  he  was  in  office, 
made  an  excellent  statement  to  this  body. 
An  equally  fine  statement  has  been  made 
by  President  Nixon  concerning  the  con- 


ditions of  life  of  the  Indian  population 
and  what  is  needed  for  them.  The  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  this  committee 
has  no  peer  in  this  or  the  other  body 
with  respect  to  her  concern  and  effective- 
ness in  appropriating  necessary  funds 
for  Indian  programs. 

I  hope  the  people  in  her  district  and 
her  State,  as  well  as  all  American 
Indians  across  the  Nation  are  aware  and 
deeply  appreciative  of  her  interest  and 
concern  for  them. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota,  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  subcommittee.  May  I  say  it  is  with 
genuine  regret  that  we  see  him  leave  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  leave  our 
committee  at  the  end  of  this  session  of 
Congress.  It  has  been  a  joy  and  a  pleas- 
ure to  work  with  him  for  the  people  of 
this  Nation,  for  he  has  represented  the 
entire  cross  section  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  I  concur  in  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota  in  relation  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington.  She  has  cer- 
tainly acted  as  fairly  as  she  could  in  con- 
sidering the  many  problems  with  which 
she  has  been  confronted.  They  are  varied. 
We  have  been  trying,  and  I  think  we 
have  made  progress  in  this  particular 
field  of  matters  relating  to  Indians.  I 
have  repeatedly  said  that  probably  the 
darkest  pages  of  the  history  of  the 
United  States  contained  the  treatment  of 
the  American  Indian.  I  am  glad  to  see 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  now  come  forth  with  a  statement  as 
to  the  policies  of  his  administration 
insofar  as  Indians  are  concerned.  I  know 
that  the  gentlewoman  is  well  aware  of 
the  fact,  however,  that  these  are  merely 
the  beginnings  of  programs  that  we 
should  have  had  for  a  long  time. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at  this  point 
pertinent  tables  relating  to  the  funds 
provided  in  this  conference  report; 


INTERIOR  AND  REUVTEO  AGENCIES  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1971 
(H.R.  17619) 


Conference  allowance  compared  with- 


Agency  and  item 
(1) 


New  budget 
(obligatlonal) 
authority  appro- 
priated, 1970 

(2) 


Budget  esti- 
mates of  new 
(obligational) 
autliority.  1971 

(3) 


Allowances 


House 
(4) 


Senate 
(5) 


Conference 
(6) 


Budget  esti- 
mates of  new 
(obligational) 
authority.  1971 

(7) 


House 
allowaiKe 

(8) 


Senate 
allowance 

(9) 


TITLE  I— DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

Public  Land  Management 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 

Management  of  lands  and  resources ^^Hli'mn 

Construction  and  maintenance. -.        - 2,899,  uuu 

Public  lands  development  roads  and  trails  (appropria- 

tion  to  liquidate  contract  authority)  -  (3,500,  OOU) 

Oregon  and  California  grant  lands  (indefinite,  appro- 

priation  of  receipts). .   .  -  16.  000,  000 

Range   improvements  (Indefinite,   appropriation  of 

receipts) '■'°»'""" 

Total,  Bureau  of  Land  Management 101,779,000 


$58, 940.  000 
3,215,000 

(3,500,000) 

18, 000, 000 

1,841,000 


J58, 940,  000 
3.215,000 

(3.  500,  000) 

18,  000.  000 

1.841,000 


J58, 605  000 
3.310,000 

(3,  500.  000) 

18,000.000 

1,841.000 


81,996.000 


81,996,000 


81.756,000 


$58  605,000  -$335,000  -$335,000 

3,310,000  +95,000  +95.000 

(3,500,000) 

18.000,000  .- 

1.841  000  .   

81.756,000  -240,000  -240,000 
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Conference  allowance  compared  with— 


Agency  and  item 
(1) 


New  budget 
(obllgatlonal) 
authority  appro- 
priated, 1970 

(2) 


Budget  esti- 
mates of  new 
(obligational) 
authority,  1971 

(3) 


House 
(4) 


Allowances 
Senate 
(5) 


Conference 
(6) 


Budget  esti- 
mates of  new 
(obllgational) 
authority,  1971 

(7) 


House 
allowance 

(8) 


Senate 
allowance 

(9) 


TITLE  I— DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR— Con. 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 

Education  and  welfare  services $191,445,000 

Education   and   welfare  services  (appropriation  to 

liquidate  contract  authority) j...  (1.  057,000) 

Resources  management ---  60,  320,  000 

Construction.  _                        26,264,000 

Road  construction  (appropriation  to  liquidate  contract 

authority)...                 (20,000,000) 

General  administrative  expenses 5.513,  000 

Tribal  funds  (definite) 3.000,000 

Tribal  funds  (indefinite) - 13,204,000 


$216,995,000        $217,145,000        $217,178,500       $216,115,000 


-$880,000 


-$1,030,000      -$1,063,500 


(1,500,000) 
66.217.000 
'18,266.000 

(20,  000,  000) 

5,  626.  000 

3.  000,  000 

13,204,000 


(1,500,000) 
65.  690,  000 
18,935,000 

(20,  000.  000) 

5,  600.  000 

3,  000.  000 

13,204,000 


(1,500,000) 

64.122,000 

18.800.000 

(20.200.000) 
5,  600,  000 
3,  000.  000 
13,204,000 


(1,500,000). 
64,622,000 
19,  885,  000 

(20,  200,  000) 
5, 600,  000 
3,  000,  000  . 
13,204,000  - 


-1,595,000 
-1-1,619,000 

(-1-200,  000) 
-26,000  . 


-1,068,000 
-f-950,  000 

(-1-200,000). 


-1-500,  000 
4-1,085,000 


Total,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 

Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation 


299,  746.  000 


323.  308,  000 


323,574,000 


321,904,500  322,426,000 


-882,  000 


-1,148,000 


-1-521,500 


Salaries  and  expenses 3,950,000  53,975,000  3,825.000  3,995,000 

Land  and  water  conservation: 

Appropriation  of  receipts  (indefinite) 115,572,000       1327,400,000         138,500,000         327,400.000 

(Appropriation  out  of  the  fund  to  liquidate  contract 
authority) ._ (15,528,000)        (30,000.000)        (30.000,000)        (30.000.000) 


3,895,000  -80,000  -(-70,000 

327,400,000 -1-188,900,000 

(30,000,000) 


-100,000 


Total,  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation. 
Office  of  Territories 


Administration  of  territories 

Permanent  appropriations  (special  fund) 

Transferred  from  other  accounts  (special  fund). 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 


119,522,000         331,375,000         142,325,000         331,395,000         331,295,000 


-80,000      -(-188,970,000 


-100,000 


15,196,400 
(239,  400) 
(292, 700) 

48,112,000 


17,409.600 
(118,000) 
•  (367. 000) 
60,  000,  000 


17.350.000 
(118,000) 
(330,  000) 

50,  000,  000 


17,380,000 
(118,000) 
(367, 000) 

49,  750,  000 


17,350,000 
(118,000). 
(367,000). 

49,  750,  000 


-59,600 

-i6,'256,o66' 


-30,000 


(-(-37,000). 
-250,000  . 


Total.  Office  of  Territories. 


63, 308.  400 


77, 409, 600 


67,350,000 


67, 130,  000 


67,100,000        -10,309,600 


-250,000 


-30,000 


Total,  Public  Land  Management ; 584,355,400 

Mineral  Resources 
Geological  Survey 

Surveys,  investigations,  and  research. 99,990,000 

Bureau  of  Mines 


814,088,600         615.245.000         802,185,500         802,577,000        -11,511,600      -M87,332,000 


-(-391, 500 


Conservation  and  development  of  mineral  resources.. 

Health  and  safety  

General  administrative  expenses. .     _ 
Helium  fund  (authoriiation  to  spend  from  public  debt 
receipts). 


Total,  Bureau  of  Mines 

Office  of  Coal  Research 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Office  of  Oil  and  Gas 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Total,  Mineral  Resources 

Fish  and  Wildlife,  Parks,  and  Marine  Resources 

Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries 

Managcn.ent  and  invest  gations  of  resources    . . 
Management  and  inve>tigations  of  resources  (special 

foreign  currency  program)     

Construction  

Construction  of  fishing  vessels   

Federal  aid  tot  commercial  fisheries  research  and 

de/elopme-'l  - . 

AnaJnmous  and  Great  Lakes  fisheries  conservation. , 

Administration  ol  Pribil)Mslands     , 

Fishermen's  pr  ;tactive  lund   .  

Genoral  ad-ninist'ative  expenses -    ,, 

Limit-tion  on  adxinistrative  expenses.  Fisheries  loan 

tuid 

Total,  Bureau  ol  Commercial  Fisheries.  _      -^ 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 

Managem'^nt  and  n^estigations  of  resources 

Construction, 

Migratory  bird  conservation  account  (definite,  repay- 
able advance) 

Anadromous  and  Great  Lakes  fisheries  conservation. . 

Management  and  investigations  of  resources  (special 
foreign  currency  orogram)  , . . . 

General  administrative  expenses 

Total.  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife... 
Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


'106,957,000  108,057,000  106,392,000         106,392,000            -565,000         -1,665,000 

44  972  000  45,122,000  45  272,000  46,422,000            -(-1,450.000        -(-1,300,000          -(-1,150,000 

54,395,000  54,395.000  54,395,000           54.395,000 

1,799,000  1799  000  1,799.000             1.799,000 

101,166,000  101,316,000  101,466,000  102,616,000         -1-1,450,000         +-1,300.000         -(-1,150,000 


42. 495. 000 

27.452,000 

1.799,000 

24, 000,  000 


95.746.000 


IS,  30O,  000 


16, 200, 000 


16,200,000 


16,  500,  000 


17.160.000 


-(-960.000 


4-960,000 


-(-660,  000 


1,  085,  000 


1,195.000 


1.181.000 


1.181,000 


1,181.000 


-14,000 


212,121,000         225,518,000         226,754,000         225.539,000         227,349,000 


-M,  831,  000 


-1-595,000       -(-1,810,000 


27,  536.  000 

15,000 
2.325.000 

27,156,000 
15.000 

28. 168,  000 
15,000 

27, 893. 000 
15.000 

27,893,000 
15,000 

3,  000.  000 

4,  603,  000 
2,318,000 
2,  774,  000 

60,  000 
896.  000 

200,000 

4,  040,  000 

2,  168,  000 

2,  774,  000 

60.  000 

896. 000 

200,000 

4.  040.  000 

2,  168,  000 

2.  774.  000 

60.  000 

896. 000 

200, 000 

4.  O40.  000 

2.  168.  000 

2.774.000 

60,  000 

896,  000 

200,000 

4,  040,  000 

2, 168,  000 

2,  774,  000 

60.  000 

896.  000 

-(-737.  000 


-275,000 


(385,  000) 

(385,  000) 

(385,  000) 

(385,  000) 

(385. 000) 

43,  527. 000 

37. 309,  000 

38,  321,  OOO 

38,046,000 

38.  046,  000 

-1-737,000 

-275,000   . 

52,  523,  000 
4.  259,  000 

5, 800,  000 
2,311,000 


1, 875,  000 


56.  226. 000 
2,619,000 

7,  500.  000 
2.311.000 

100.000 
1,  875,  000 


56,  356.  000 
4.175.000 

7.  500. 000 
2.311.000 


56.  705.  000 
3.497.000 

7.  500.  000 
2.311.000 


56.  840,  000 
4. 983.  000 

7,  500.  000 
2.311,000  . 


-1-614,  000 
-1-2,  364,  000 


-f  484,  000 
-(-808,  000 


-(-135,000 
-(-1,486,000 


1,875,000 


1,875,000 


1,  875,  000 


-100,000 


66,  768,  000 


70,631.000 


72.217,000 


71,888,000 


73,509,000         4-2,878,000         -(-1,292,000       -(-1,621,000 
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Conference  allowance  compared  with— 


Agency  and  item 
(1) 


New  budget 
(obligational) 
authority  appro- 
priated, 1970 

(2) 


Budget  esti- 
mates of  new 
(obligational) 
authority,  1971 

(3) 


Allowances 


House 
(4) 


Senate 
(5) 


Conference 
(6) 


Budget  esti- 
mates of  new 
(obligational) 
authority,  1971 

O) 


House 
allowance 

(8) 


Senate 
allowance 

(9) 


National  Park  Service 


Management  and  protection $53.  606,  000 

Maintenance  and  rehabilitation  of  physical  facilities...  41.  396.  000 

Construction 7, 700,  000 

Parkway  and   road  construction  (appropriation  to 

liquidate  contract  authority) (21,  500,  000) 

Preservation  of  historic  properties 1,640,000 

(Seneral  administrative  expenses 3,  580,000 


$58,  021,  000 
48. 763.  000 
16.885.000 

(16.000,000) 
6, 950,  000 
3, 605,  000 


$57,  670,  000 
48,  500.  000 
15.  385.  000 

(16,000,000) 
6,801,000 
3,  580,  000 


$58,  035,  000 
48.  543,  000 
17.  583.  000 

(17.660.000) 
6, 672,  000 
3,  580.  000 


$57. 990,  000 
48,  543.  000 
16.259,000 

(17.650,000) 
6.801.000 
3.  580,  000 


-$31,000 
-220,000 
-626,  000 


-$320,  000 

-43.000 

-126.000 


(  +  1,550.000)    (-(-1.650,000) 

-149.000  _. 

-25,000  


-$45,000 

-1,324,000" 

(-10,000) 
-r  129,  000 


Total,  National  Park  Service. 


107,922,000 


134,  224,  000 


132,936,000 


134,413,000         133.173.000         -1.051,000 


-237.  000 


-1.240,000 


Total,  Fish  and  Wildlife,  Parks,  and  Marine 
Resources... 

Office  of  Saline  Water 

Saline  water  conversion 

Office  of  Water  Resources  Research 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Office  of  the  Solicitor 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Office  of  the  Secretary 

Salaries  and  expenses - -. 


218,217,000         242,164,000         243,474,000         244,347,000         244,728,000         -(-2,564,000         -(-1.254,000 


-(-381,000 


25,  000,  000 


29,373,000 


28,  573,  000 


28,  573,  OOO 


28,573,000 


-800,000 


11,281,000 


13,312.000 


13,181,000 


13,181,000 


13. 181, 000 


-131,000 


5,904,000 


7,344,000 


6, 924,  000 


7, 229,  000 


7,  074, 000 


-270, 000 


-(-15C,  000 


-155,000 


10,614,700 


11,954,000 


11,353,000 


11,771,000 


11,563,000 


-391,000 


-(-210. 000 


-208,000 


Total,  new  budget  (obligational)  authority.  Depart- 
ment of  I nterior - .   1 .  067,  493, 100 


1,343,753,600      1,145,504,000      1,332,825,500      1,335,045,000         -8,708,600      -f  189,541,000       -1-2,219,500 


Consisting  of— 

Appropriations. 1,043,493,100 

Definite  appropriations (8%,  948,  100) 

I ndefinite  appropriations (1 46.  545,  000) 

Authorization  to  spend  from   public  debt 

receipts 24,000,000 

Memoranda- 
Appropriations  to  liquidate  contract  author- 
ity..      .  -        (61 ,  585,  000) 

Total,  new  budget  (obligational)  authority 

lufho'^T!"'"".'. '°  ".''."'^'"  - ''°"'"".  (1,129,078,100)  (1,414,753,600)  (1,216,504,000)  (1,405,685,500)  (1,407,895,000)      (-6,858,600)  (+191.391^^000)__(+2j09^00) 
TITLE  ll-RELATED  AGENCIES  | 

Department  of  Agriculture  '•' 

Forest  Service 


1343  753  600      1,145.504,000      1.332.825,500      1,335.045.000          -8,708,600      +189,511.000        -(-2.219.500 
(983.308.600)      (973.959,000)      (972,380,500)      (974,600.000)      (-8,708,600)          (-641,000)    (-(-2.219.500) 
(360,445,000)      (171,545.000)      (360,445,000)      (360,445,000) (-(-188,900.000) 


(71,000,000)        (71,000,000)        (72,860,000)       (72,850,000)      (-(-1,850.000)      (4-1,850,000)         (-10.000) 


Forest  protection  and  utilization:  ___  _,,  „„„  .  ,„  ,.„,  „„„ 

Forest  land  management 222,253,000  •199.567,000 

Forest  research..   "■922,000  45,066,000 

State  and  private  forestry  cooperation 22.939,000  21,939,000 


199,  567,  000 
45.391.000 
23.  939.  000 


199,617,000 
45,  294.  OOO 
23. 939,  000 


199,617.000 
45.591,000 
23. 939.  000 


4-50,000 

-1-525.  000 

-1-2.  000.  000 


+50,000 
-f200.000 


-(-297.  000 


Total,  forest  protection  and  utilization 289.114,000         266.572.000         268.897.000         268,850.000         269.147,000         +2,575,000  +250.000  +297.000 


Construction (')  12,008.000 

Forest  roads  and  trails  (appropriation  to  liquidate  

contract  authority) ..  (100,570.000)  (115,000.000) 

Acquisition  of  lands  for  national  forests:                                           .„  „„„ 

Special  acts  (special  fund,  indefinite) 80,000  80,000 

Cooperative    range    improvements    (special    fund, 

indefinite)                                          700,000  700.000 

Assistance  to  States  for  tree  planting 1.  000.  000  1,  000,  000 


15,125,700 

(115.000.000) 

80.  000 

700.  000 
1,000.000 


14,188,000 

(115,000.000) 

80,  000 

700,  000 
1.000,000 


15,467.700 

(115,000,000). 

80,000  . 

700,  000  . 
1,000,000  . 


+3,459,700 


+-342,000        +1,279.700 


Total,    new    budget   (obligational)   authority. 
Forest  Service.. 


290,  894,  000         280.  360.  000 


285. 802.  700 


284.  818.  000 


286,  394.  700 


+6,  034,  700 


+592.  000 


-1.576,730 


Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Board  of  Review 
Salaries  and  expenses 

Commission  of  Fine  Arts  / 
Salaries  and  expenses 


148.000 


115,000 


115,000 


115,000 


115,000 


115,000 


Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Health  Services  and  Mental  Health  Administration 


Indian  health  services.. 
Indian  health  facilities. 


106,993.000 
20, 952,  000 


113.217.000 
17.950.000 


114.692,000 
17.950.000 


118,436.000 
19.510.000 


117,986.000 
18,715,000 


-f4.  769.  000 
+-765. 000 


-r3  294,000 
+765,000 


-450,000 
-795,000 


Total,    Health   Services   and    Mental    Health 
Administration 


126.945,000 


131.167.000 


132.642.000 


137,946,000 


136,701,000 


+  5,534,000 


+4,  059,  000 


-1,245,000 


Indian  Claims  Commission 

Salaries  and  expenses 

National  Capital  Planning  Commission 

Salaries  and  expenses 

National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities 


i50,000 


1,000,000 


1,000,000 


1,000,000 


1,000,000 


*  247, 700 


1,390,000 


1,070.000 


941.000 


•  891,000 


-499,000 


-179,000 


-50,000 


Salaries  and  expenses 

Endowment  for  the  arts.. 

Endowment  for  the  humanities 

Total,  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities 


1,610.000 
8.  250.  000 
8,  050. 000 


2.700,000 
16.090,000 
16,210,000 


2  660.000 
15,090.000 
15,560.000 


2,660.000 
15.090.000 
13.560,000 


-40.  000 
-1.000.000 
-2,650,000 


^2.660,000 
-15,090,000 
-13.560,000 


-2,000,000 


17,910,000 


35,000.000 


33.310.000 


31,310,000 


-3,690,000       +31,310,000        -2,000.000 


Footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Conference  allowance  compared  with- 


Agency  and  item 
(1) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority  apprd- 

oriated,  1970 

(2) 


Budget  esti- 
mates ot  new 
(obligational) 
authority,  1971 

(3) 


House 
(<) 


Budget  estl- 
Allowances  mates  of  new 

(obligational) 

Senate  Conference     authority,  1971 

(5)  <S)  <7) 


House 
allowance 

(«) 


Senate 
allowance 

(9> 


TITLE  II— RELATED  AGENCIES— Continued 

Public   Land    Law   Review   Commission 


Salaries  and  expenses .- 

Smithsonian  Institution 

Salaries  and  expenses - .  -  - 

Museum   programs  and    related   research   (special 

foreign  currency  program)  _.  ..- 

Construction  and  improvements.  National  Zoological 

Park 

Restoration  and  renovation  ot  buildings 

Construction - 

Construction    (appropriation    to    liquidate    contract 

authority) l  -„;•"-- '  «U 

The  John  F  Kennedy  Center  lor  the  Performing  Arts... 

Salaries  and'expenses.  National  Gallery  of  Art.  

Salaries  and  expenses.  Woodrow  Wilson  International 

Center  for  Scholars 

Total.  Smithsonian  Institulion 

Executive  Office  ot  the  President 

Salaries  and  expenses.  National  Council  on  Marine 
Resources  and  Engineering  Development.. 


J922,  000 


J171.000 


»171,000 


J171,000 


JU1,000 


29. 365, 000 

2, 316, 000 

600.000 
525,000 
200.000 

(3.  300.  000) 
7,500,000  . 
3,581.000 

100,000  - 


36,  367,  000 

4,  500, 000 

200,000 
1,130,000 


34,987,000 

2,  500,  000 

200,000 
1,080,000 


35,  066, 000 

2,  500,  000 

200.000 
950. 000 


34,  702, 000 

2,  500, 000 

200,000 
950,000 


-$1,665,000 
-2, 000,  000 


-$285,000 


-$364,000 


(8.897.000) 

■"3,'7i6,6o6" 


(5, 200,  000) 

""  3.' 716,000' 

750,000 


(5,200,000) 

"sjie^ooo" 

750, 000 


(5,200,000) 
"3^716,606": 

750,000 


-180,000 
(-3,697,000). 


-130,000 


-1-750,  000 


44,187,000 


45.913,000 


43, 233,  000 


43, 182. 000 


42,818,000 


-3,095,000 


-415,000 


-364,000 


700,000 


Federal  Field  Committee  for  Development  Planning  in 

Alaska 
Salaries  and  expenses 


213,500 


263. 000 


214,000 


214,000 


214,  000 


-49,000 


Historical  and  Memorial  Commissions 
Lewis  and  Clark  Trail  Commission 


Salaries  and  expenses 

American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Commission 
Salaries  and  expenses    . 

National  Council  on  Indian  Opportunity 
Salaries  and  expenses - 


5.000 


185.000 


375,000 


373, 000 


373, 000 


-2,000 


-1-373.000 


286.000 


300,000 


275,000 


275,000 


275, 000 


-25,  000 


Federal  Metal  and  Nonmelalhc  Mine  Safety  Board 
of  Review 


Salaries  and  expenses 

Total,  new  budget  (obligational)  authority.  Related 
Agencies —       

Consisting  of— 

Appropriations         ,      ,«HS|',m^ 

Definite  appropriations '•^'■■Wr.i^r' 

Indefinite  appropriations (780,000) 

Memoranda — 

Appropriation     to     liquidate     contract 

authority (103,870,000) 

Total,   new  budget    (obligational)    au. 

thority  and  appropriations  to  liquidate  

contract  authority (587. 478.  200) 

RECAPITULATION 

Grand  total,  new  budget  (obligational)  authority,  all 

tjHaj  1.  351.  lUl.  jUU 


10 167. 000 


167.000 


167.000 


-1-167,000 


483.608,200         496,221.000         464,522,700         502.512.000         500,429.700         -h4. 208. 700       -1-35,907.000        -2.082,300 


496.221.000 
(495,441,000) 
(780,000) 


(123,897,000) 
(620.118,000) 


464, 522,  700 
(463, 742, 700) 
(780, 000) 


(120.  200,  000) 
(584, 722, 700) 


502,  512,  000 
(501.732,000) 
(780,000) 


(120,200,000) 
(622, 712, 000) 


500,429,700         +4,208,700        +35,907,000        -2,082,300 
(499,649.700)      (+4,208.700)    (+35.907,000)    (-2.082.300) 
(780,000) - 


(120,200,000) 
(620, 629. 700) 


(-3. 697.000) 

(+511,700)    (+35,907.000)    (-2.082,300) 


1.839,974,600      1,610,026,700      1,835,337,500      1.835,474,700 


-4,499,900      +225,448,000 


+137,200 


Consisting  of— 

1.  Appropriations 


, ,li^J■)%igo^(l1?r?J^1gS)(l■^?^■78S)(^?^HJ21gg)(i;?^4^:^^^:78o^  c-v^'z,  nr^A  <Xui'Z) 

'^:^:^^^C:::^..:::-v:.v:::.  ^''w.^'^m]  ^seiJMJoSj  ''-'vi'n^'^)  '\m\iiiJ)  x^.h^MJ. (+.88,900,000) 


2.  Authorization  to  spend  from  public  debt 
receipts 


24,  000.  000 


"''™pp"rop;7ations  to  liquidate  contract  authority        (165.455.000)      (194.897,000)      (191,200.000)      (193.060,000)      (193,050,000)      (-1.847.000)      (+1,850,000) 
Grand  total,  new  budget  (obligational)  au- 


(-10,000) 


IrartaVthontT°^"^''.°^^^^  (1,716,556,300)  (2,034,871,600)  (1,801,226,700)  (2,028,397.500)  (2,028.524.700)      (-6. 346,900)  (+227,298,000)        (+127.200) 


1  Includes  $4,000,000,  S.  Doc.  91-81,  May  13, 1970. 

I  Reflects  reduction  of  $50,000,  S.  Doc.  91-87,  June  2,  1970. 

I  Includes  $188,900,000.  S.  Doc.  91-81,  May  13,  1970. 

'  Includes  $37,000.  S.  Doc.  91-81,  May  13,  1970. 

'  Includes  $1,200,000.  S.  Doc.  91-81.  May  13.  1970. 

•  Includes  $14,000.  H.  Doc.  91-305,  Apr.  13,  1970, 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert ) .  The  question  is  on  the  motion  of- 
fered by  the  gentlewoman  from  Wash- 
ington. 


'  Included  in  Forest  Land  Management  and  Forest  Research.  .„.,„,„, 

!  In  addition,  $770,000  transferred  from  "Land  Acquisition,  National  Capital  Park,  Parkway, 
and  Playground  System."  .«,«,«, 

»ln  addition,  $229,000,  transferred  from  "Land  Acquisition,  National  Capital  Park,  Parkway, 
and  Playground  System." 

ic'S.  Doc.  91-68.  May  11.  1970. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by  Mrs.    HANSEN    of    Washington.    Mr. 

which  action  was  taken  on  the  various  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 

motions  was  laid  on  the  table.  all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
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in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  conference  report  just 
agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR,  AND 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL- 
FARE, AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1971 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  the  further  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  18515)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
and  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1971,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  ofifered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE   OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  18515, 
with  Mr.  HoLiFiELD  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday,  the  Clerk  had  read 
down  to  and  including  hne  7  on  page  2 
of  the  bill.  If  there  are  no  amendments, 
the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION  FOR  FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES  AND  EX-SERVICEMEN  AND  TRADE 
ADJUSTMENT  ACTIVITIES 

Per  payments  to  unemployed  Federal  em- 
ployees and  ex-servicemen,  as  authorized  by 
title  5.  chapter  85  of  the  United  States  Code, 
and  for  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  In 
connection  with  trade  adjustment  assistance 
activities,  as  provided  by  law,  including  ben- 
efit payments  to  eligible  workers.  $200,100^000 
together  with  such  amount  as  may  be  n«;es- 
sary  to  be  charged  to  the  subsequent  year 
appropriation  for  the  paynient  of  benefits  for 
any  period  subsequent  tor  March  31  of  the 
current  year.  / 

Mr.  WRITTEN,  m/ Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  bflT 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  14th  day  of 
April  1970,  the  House  adopted  the  provi- 
sions which  I  had  offered,  and  which  had 
been  accepted  in  committee,  to  the  bill 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  after  refusing  to 
strike  them  out  by  instructing  the  con- 
ferees by  a  vote  of  191  to  157.  These 
amendments  are  as  follows : 

Sec.  209.  No  part  of  the  funds  contained 
In  this  Act  may  be  used  to  force  any  school 
or  school  district  which  Is  desegregated  as 
that  term  is  defined  In  title  I  of  the  Civil 
Rlght.<;  Act  of  1964.  Public  Law  88-352.  to  take 
any  action  to  force  the  busing  of  students; 
to  force  on  account  of  race,  creed  or  color 
the  abolishment  of  any  school  so  desegre- 
gated: or  to  force  the  transfer  or  assignment 
of  any  student  attending  any  elementary  or 
secondary  school  so  desegregated  to  or  from 
a  particular  school  over  the  protest  of  his 
or  her  parents  or  parent. 

Sec  210.  No  part  of  the  funds  contained  In 


this  Act  shall  be  used  to  force  any  school 
or  school  district  which  is  desegregated  as 
that  term  is  defined  In  title  IV  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  Public  Law  88-352.  to 
take  any  action  to  force  the  btising  of  stu- 
dents; to  require  the  abolishment  of  any 
school  so  desegregated;  or  to  force  on  ac- 
count of  race,  creed  or  color  the  transfer  of 
students  to  or  from  a  particular  school  so 
desegregated  as  a  condition  precedent  to 
obtaining  Federal  funds  otherwise  available 
to  any  State,  school  district  or  school. 

Subsequent  to  this  vote,  in  conference 
with  the  Senate  these  provisions  were 
retained  and  when  the  matter  came  back 
to  the  House,  the  conference  report,  con- 
taining the  language,  was  approved  by 
a  vote  of  357  to  30. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  makes  quite  clear 
the  feeling  of  the  Congress  with  regard 
to  the  use  of  force  in  the  areas  which 
these  amendments  cover,  as  well  as  the 
use  of  the  power  of  the  purse  to  withhold 
funds  truly  needed  for  education,  which 
the  Congress  has  provided,  in  order  to 
force  schools  to  voluntarily  do  that  which 
is  not  required  by  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964,  a  right  not  even  claimed  to  be  pro- 
vided by  the  administration  or  the  courts. 

After  consultation  with  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  these 
amendments  are  not  offered  here  because 
they  are  quite  clear  and  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  HEW  or  other  oflBcials  to  use 
funds  in  this  bill,  appropriated  for  other 
purposes,  to  attempt  to  evade  the  Intent 
of  the  Congress  as  expressed  in  these 
provisions  of  the  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Education 
would  be  to  break  faith  with  the  Con- 
gress and  would  certainly  not  be  in  line 
with  the  reputation  for  integrity  which 
the  Secretary  enjoys. 

After  discussing  this  matter  with  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.  It  has  been  de- 
cided that,  whatever  we  have  provided 
or  should  provide,  we  have  to  rely  on  the 
good  faith  of  the  executive  department 
and  the  courts  to  carry  them  out:  for.  if 
they  cannot  be  relied  on,  it  is  to  be 
doubted  if  any  language  could  be  written 
which  coLild  force  them  to  leave  the 
schools  alone  or  parents  and  students 
alone  where  schools  are  completely  de- 
segregated, as  that  term  is  defined  in  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  because,  after 
all,  it  is  to  the  executive  department  that 
we  must  look  for  the  carrying  out,  and 
the  Federal  courts  to  support,  these  pro- 
visions which  are  set  out  above  and 
which  appear  in  the  conference  report 
of  the  bill  making  education  appro- 
priations. 

Any  reading  of  these  provisions  would 
clearly  show  that  they  are  completely 
sound  and  I  feel  will  be  followed  by  this 
administration  not  only  because  of  com- 
mitments but  because  the  system  of  edu- 
cation is  essential  to  any  organized  so- 
ciety; and,  unless  we  retiim  again  to 
putting  education  first,  as  these  amend- 
ments would  do,  soon  we  will  go  down 
the  drain  as  have  other  societies  in  years 
past. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thought  it  well  to  call 
these  facts  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  at  this  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Health  Services  and  Mental  Health 
Administration 

MENTAL    health 

For  carrying  out  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  with  respect  to  mental  health  and.  ex- 
cept as  otherwise  provided,  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act  i42  U  SO  2681. 
et  seq.),  and  the  Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1966  (Public  Law  89-793),  $368.- 
516.000.  of  which  $15,900,000.  shall  remain 
available  until  June  30.  1972.  for  grants  pur- 
suant to  parts  A.  C.  and  D  of  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act:  Prmnded.  That 
there  may  be  transferred  to  this  appropri- 
ation from  the  appropriation  for  "Mental 
Retardation"  an  amount  not  to  exceed  the 
sum  of  the  allotment  adjustments  made  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  section  132(c)  of 
the  Mental  Retardation  Facilities  Construc- 
tion Act. 

-HMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY     MR.    BOLAND 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
for  the  text  of  the  paragraph  which  be- 
gins on  line  12  of  page  11;  and  I  hereby 
give  notice  that  if  such  amendment  is 
adopted  I  will  at  the  proper  time  move 
to  strike  out  the  paragraph  beginning  on 
line  4  of  page  13.  the  paragraph  begin- 
ning on  line  15  of  page  14,  the  paragraph 
beginning  on  line  17  of  page  16.  the  para- 
graph beginning  on  line  22  of  page  18.  the 
paragraph  beginning  on  line  26  of  page 
18.  the  paragraph  beginning  on  line  22 
of  page  19.  and  the  paragraph  beginning 
on  line  6  of  page  20. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  ofTered  by  Mr  Boland:  On 
page  11.  strike  out  line  12  and  all  that  fol- 
lows down  through  line  2  on  page  12  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Health   Services  and   Mental  Health 
Administration 

"MENTAL    health 

"For  carrying  out  the  Public  Health  Senlce 
Act  with  respect  to  mental  health  and.  except 
as  otherwise  provided,  the  Community  Men- 
tal Health  Centers  Act  (42  U.S.C.  2681. 
et  seq.).  and  the  Narcotic  Addict  Rehabili- 
tation Act  of  1966  (Public  Law  89-7931. 
$388,516,000.  of  which  $15,900,000  shall  re- 
main available  until  June  30.  1972.  for  grants 
pursuant  to  parts  A.  C.  and  D  of  the  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers  Act:  Provtded. 
That  there  may  be  transferred  to  this  appro- 
priation from  the  appropriation  for  "Mental 
Retardation"  an  amount  not  to  exceed  the 
sum  of  the  allotment  adjustments  made  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  section  132(c)  of 
the  Mental  Retardation  Facilities  Construc- 
tion Act. 

"MATERNAL    AND    CHILD    HEALTH 

"For  carrvlng  out.  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided, section  301  of  the  Public  Health  Sen- 
loe  Act  and  Utle  V  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  $261,159,000:  Provided,  That  any  allot- 
ment to  a  State  pursuant  to  section  503(2) 
or  504(2)  of  such  Act  shall  not  be  included 
in  computing  for  the  purposes  of  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  of  section  506  of  such  Act  an 
amount  expended  or  estimated  to  be  ex- 
pended by  the  State:  Provided  further.  That 
$4,750,000  of  the  amount  available  under 
section  503(2)  of  such  Act  shall  be  used  only 
for  special  projects  for  mentally  retarded 
children,  and  $5,000,000  of  the  amount  avail- 
able under  section  504(2)  of  such  Act  shall 
be  used  only  for  special  projects  for  services 
for  crippled  children  who  are  mentally  re- 
tarded: Provided  further.  That  $5,820,000  of 
the  amount  available  under  section  502(1) 
(B)  of  such  Act  shall  be  used  pursuant  to 
section  510  of  such  Act  for  special  projects 
for  dental  health  of  children. 
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'•To  carry  out  title  VI  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act,  and,  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided, for  administrative  and  technical  serv- 
ices under  parts  B  and  C  of  the  Mental  Re- 
tardation Facilities  Construction  Act  (42 
use.  2661-2677),  the  District  of  Columbia 
Medical  Facilities  Construction  Act  of  1968 
(Public  Law  90-457),  and  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act  (42  U.S.C.  2681- 
2687),  «261,521,(KK),  of  which  $252,200,000 
shall  be  available  until  June  30,  1973,  for 
grants  pursuant  to  section  601  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  for  the  construction  or 
modernization  of  medical  facilities,  and 
$5,000,000,  to  be  deposited  In  the  fund  estab- 
lished under  section  626,  shall  be  available 
without  fiscal  year  limitation  for  the  pur- 
poses of  that  section  of  the  Act. 

•"NATIONAL    HEART    AND    LUNG    INSTITtT-rE 

•Por  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
neceesary  to  carry  out  title  IV,  part  B,  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act,  $193,479,000. 

••HEALTH    MANPOWER 

•'To  carry  out,  to  the  extent  not  otherwise 
provided,  sections  301,  306.  309.  311.  title  VII, 
and  title  VIII  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act.  $399,888,000. 

'•Loans,  grants,  and  payments  for  the  next 
succeeding  fiscal  year:  Por  making,  after 
March  31  of  the  current  fiscal  year,  loans, 
grants,  and  payments  under  section  306,  parts 
C,  P.  and  G  of  title  VII,  and  parts  B  and  D 
of  title  VIII  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
for  the  first  quarter  of  the  next  succeeding 
fiscal  year,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary, 
and  obllagtlons  incurred  &ntl  expenditures 
made  hereunder  shall  be  charged  to  the  ap- 
propriation for  that  purpose  for  such  fiscal 
year:  Provided,  That  such  payments  pursu- 
ant to  this  paragraph  may  not  exceed  50  per 
centum  of  the  amounts  authorized  in  sec- 
tion 306,  parts  C  and  G  of  title  VII.  and  part 
B  of  title  VIII  for  these  purposes  for  the  next 
suceedlng  fiscal  year. 

••CONSTRUCTION        OF        HEALTH.        EDUCATIONAL, 
RESEARCH,     AND     LIBRARY     FACILITIES 

•To  carryout  part  B  of  title  VII,  and  part 
A  of  title  VIII  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  with  respect  to  grants  for  construction  of 
facilities,  $226,100,000;  Including,  for  dental 
facilities  as  authorized  by  subsections  (2) 
and  (3)  of  section  720  of  the  Act.  an  amount 
equal  to  20  per  centum  of  the  appropriation 
for  construction  of  teaching  facilities  for 
medical,  dental,  and  other  health  personnel; 
to  remain  available  until  expended. 

••NATIONAL    LIBRARY    OF    MEDICINE 

••To  carryout,  to  the  extent  not  otherwise 
provided  for,  section  301  with  respect  to 
health  Information  communications  and 
parts  I  and  J  of  title  in  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act.  $20,269,000  of  which  $1,842,000 
shall  remain  available  until  June  30.  1972." 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present.  The  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roU,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 


[Roll  No.  229 

1 

Alexander 

Corbett 

Gilbert 

Anderson, 

Cramer 

Gray 

Tenn. 

Crane 

Hansen.  Wash 

Ashley 

Culver 

Hathaway 

Barrett 

Cunningham 

Hubert 

Brock 

DaddarlD 

Horton 

Brooks 

Davis,  Qa. 

Hunt 

Burke.  Pla. 

Dawson 

Ichord 

Burton,  Utah 

Dlggs 

Klrwan 

Caffery 

Dom 

Long,  La. 

Camp 

Edwards.  La. 

Lujan 

Carey 

Ell  berg 

Mesklll 

Clark 

OaUagber 

Monagan 

Nelsen  Reld.  N.Y.  Steed 

Otlinger  Rhodes  Taft 

Patman  Rivers  Teague.  Calif. 

Pollock  Rogers,  Colo.  Wldnall 

Powell  Roudebush 

Price,  Tex.  Ryan 

Accordin^^ly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  HoLiFiELD,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  H.R.  18515,  and  finding  itself  with- 
out a  quonun,  he  had  directed  the  roll 
to  be  called,  when  374  Members  re- 
sponded to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Jour- 
nal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee rose,  the  Chair  had  recognized  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
BoLAND)  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mi".  Chairman,  at  the 
outset  let  me  say  that  this  amendment 
is  a  package  amendment.  It  is  not  the 
intention  of  myself  or  others  who  will  be 
speaking  to  specific  amendments  in  the 
package — to  offer  any  backup  amend- 
ments— if  this  package  amendment  fails. 
I  am  sure  that  will  be  good  news  to  a 
great  mauiy  members  of  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  package  emergency 
health  amendment  that  I  have  offered 
increases  the  amount  recommended  by 
the  HEW  subcommittee  in  nine  areas. 
The  total  amount  of  the  increase  is  $360,- 
454,000.  The  programs  for  which  this  in- 
crease provides  are  detailed  on  page 
H7006  of  yesterday's  Record.  Other 
members  of  the  committee  will  speak  to 
specific  amendments. 

Let  me  dwell  on  the  amendment  that 
goes  to  the  medical  manpower  institu- 
tional support  and  student  loans.  This  is 
broken  down  into  three  categories. 

First.  Institutional  support  of  health 
schools. 

Second.  Loans  for  health  professions 
students. 

Third.  Traineeships  for  health  profes- 
sions students. 

Under  the  program  for  institutional 
support  of  health  schools,  formula 
grants  and  special  project  grants  are 
awarded  to  schools  of  medicine,  dentistry, 
osteopathy,  optometry,  podiatry,  phar- 
macy, veterinao'  medicine,  nursing,  pub- 
lic health  and  the  allied  health  profes- 
sions. 

The  purpose  of  these  grants  is  to  in- 
crease the  output  of  health  professionals, 
rescue  schools  in  financial  difficulties 
and  improve  the  quality  of  instruction. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  stated,  and 
acknowledged,  that  of  all  the  problems, 
that  combine  to  constitute,  what  the 
President,  and  many  others,  have  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "crisis  in  health,'  the 
shortage  of  trained  manpower  is  gen- 
erally acknowledged  to  be  the  most 
acute. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Scientific  Affairs,  Dr.  Robert  O.  Egeberg, 
has  repeatedly  emphasized  that — 
We— 

And  he  is  talking  of  this  administra- 
tion— 


we  place  the  highest  priority  on  the  need 
to  overcome  the  grave  manpower  shortages 
that  are  literally  crippling  the  American 
health  care  system. 

The  amendment  I  have  offered  seeks 
to  establish  that  priority. 

The  institutional  and  special  project 
grant  programs  provide  the  only  direct 
Federal  support  to  offset  the  increasing 
operating  costs  of  medical  schools — thus 
enabling  them  to  expand  their  enroll- 
ments and  to  improve  their  educational 
programs. 

Testimony  before  Mr.  Flood's  subcom- 
mittee indicates  that  the  institutional 
and  special  project  grants  are  the  very 
lifeline  for  the  advancement  of  medical 
education. 

This  program  assists  schools  in  serious 
financial  straits.  Sixty-one  medical 
schools,  more  than  one-half  of  the  total 
in  the  Nation,  have  been  awarded  special 
project  grants  on  the  basis  of  some  con- 
dition of  finsmcial  distress. 

Dr.  John  A.  C(X)per,  the  president  of 
the  Association  of  American  Medical 
Colleges  testified  to  the  HEW  subcom- 
mittee that — 

The  perilous  financial  structure  of  our 
medical  schools  has  now  reached  such  a  de- 
gree of  Instability  that  the  whole  structure 
is  gravely  threatened,  particularly  the  private 
schools  which  make  up  about  half  of  all  the 
medical  schools  In  the  country. 

Many  medical  schools  have  been  forced 
to  go  into  debt.  Most  medical  schools 
applied  to  HEW  for  emergency  assistance 
grants  to  avoid  financial  disaster.  Sev- 
eral have  announced  they  will  be  forced 
to  close  their  doors,  if  increased  aid  is 
not  forthcoming. 

The  amendment  I  have  offered  gives 
them  this  assistance. 

The  legislative  authority  for  these  pro- 
grams authorizes  a  total  of  $255,500,000 
for  fiscal  year  1971.  The  administration 
requested  only  $147,966,000  and  the  com- 
mittee increased  this  request  by  just  $2,- 
700,000. 

The  amendment  now  pending  would 
fund  these  programs  of  institutional  sup- 
port to  the  full  amounts  authorized,  re- 
sulting in  an  increase  of  $104,834,000. 

LOANS   FOR  HEALTH  PROFESSIONS   STtTOENTS 

The  program  of  direct  loans  to  stu- 
dents of  medicine,  dentistry,  nursing, 
and  the  allied  professions  provide  stu- 
dents with  much  needed  funds  for  their 
professional  education. 

Fifty-six  million  dollars  is  authorized 
for  these  loans  in  fiscal  year  1971.  The 
administration  requested  only  $21,- 
610,000 — a  sharp  reduction  from  the 
previous  year.  The  committee  increased 
the  request  by  $16  million — still  far  short 
of  the  amount  needed  and  authorized. 

The  health  emergency  amendment 
would  fully  fund  these  loan  programs  by 
increasing  the  appropriation  by  $18 
million. 

TRAINEESHIPS    FOR    HEALTH    PROFESSIONS 
STUDENTS 

Traineeships  are  provided  to  selected 
students  of  public  health,  nursing,  and 
the  allied  professions. 

Thirty-eight  million  dollars  is  author- 
ized for  these  traineeships  in  fiscal  year 
1971.  The  administration  requested  $22,- 
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270,000,  and  the  committee  made  no 
change  in  this  request. 

The  health  emergency  amendment 
would  increase  this  appropriation  by 
$15,730,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Nation  is  now  fac- 
ing the  stark  reality  of  severe  shortages 
of  trained  health  professionals. 

According  to  information  supplied  to 
the  committee  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  we  need 
now:  50,000  more  doctors,  17,800  more 
dentists,  150,000  more  nurses,  266,000 
more  allied  health  personnel,  45,000  of 
them  in  environmental  work. 

The  crisis  is  severe  and  is  worsening 
every  day. 

If  we  continue  as  we  are  going,  the 
Public  Health  Service  estimates  that,  by 
1980,  we  will  have  a  shortage  of  26,000 
doctors,  56,000  dentists,  210,000  nurses, 
432,000  allied  health  personnel. 

The  amendment  I  have  offered  seeks 
to  meet  this  crisis.  It  would  close  the 
gap — the  ever-widening  gap — between 
what  we  now  have  and  what  we  need  in 
the  health  professions. 

People  are  getting  nowhere  near  the  qual- 
ity of  health  care  they  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect. 

Those  are  the  words  of  former  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Robert  E.  Finch. 

HEW  officials  estimate  that  64  percent 
of  the  children  of  the  Nation's  poor  have 
never  seen  a  dentist.  Fifteen  million  of 
these  children  generally  receive  little 
health  care  and  little,  if  any,  preventive 
health  care. 

The  Nation's  medical  schools  can 
double  their  enrollments  by  1973  with- 
out adding  to  their  medical  facilities  and 
without  hiring  more  teaching  personnel. 

The  doctor  shortage  is  one  reason  why 
people  in  17  other  countries  have  longer 
life  expectancies  than  Americans  and 
why  the  United  States  has  a  higher  in- 
fant death  rate  than  13  other  countries. 

Ninety  percent  of  the  problems  facing 
American  medicine — Inability  to  get 
care,  high  cost  of  medicine — result  be- 
cause there  are  not  enough  doctors. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  I  have 
offered  and  which  will  be  supported  in 
specific  areas  by  other  members  of  this 
committee  seeks  to  fill  very  important 
and  essential  needs  that  we  have  in  the 
health  area. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  pains  me — one  of 
my  best  friends  since  he  and  I  have 
been  here  is  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts.  He  knows  it,  you 
know  it  and  I  know  it. 

I  saw  his  amendment.  I  have  read  It 
and,  of  course,  heard  it  read  just  now 
by  the  reading  clerk.  It  is  very  lengthy 
and,  from  the  point  of  view  of  drafts- 
manship, very  well  done.  But  may  I  refer 
to  Bobby  Burns,  a  great  writer  and  a 
great  friend  of  the  people  from  which  we 
spring.  I  refer  more  precisely,  to  Holly 
Willie's  Prayer. 

After  calling  on  the  Lord  not  to  heed 
the  prayers  of  others.  Holly  Willie  says: 

But.  Lord,  remember  me  and  mine  wl' 
mercies  temporal  and  divine. 

The  context  is— and  I  think  you  will 


follow  me — yes,  I  think  you  will,  indeed. 
There  are  scenes  behind  scenes — ^things 
behind  things. 

So  I  quote : 
Lord,  in  Thy  day  o"  vengence  try  him! 
Lord,  visit  him  wha  did  employ  him! 
And   pass   not   In   Thy  mercy   by   them. 

Nor  hear  their  pray'r. 
But    for    Thy    i>eople's    sake    destroy    them. 

An' dinna  spare! 

But,  Lord,  remember  me  and  mine 
Wl'  mercies  temporal  and  divine. 
That  I  for  grace  an"  gear  may  shine 

Excell'd  by  nane; 
An'   a'   the  glory  shall   be  Thine — 

Amen,  Amen! 

And  Amen — Bobby  Burns.  I  hope  you 
want  to  hear  why  I  oppose  the  amend- 
ment. Certainly  I  want  to  tell  you. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  pains  me  to  have  to 
oppose  the  proposals  of  my  good  friend 
from  Massachusetts,  especially  when  he 
has  selected  such  worthy  programs  and 
objects.  However,  the  fact  is  that  this 
bill  already  makes  ample  provision  for 
the  items  which  he  wishes  to  increase; 
in  fact,  the  committee  itself  increased 
many  of  them  over  the  President's 
budget.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  increased  the 
appropriations  for  the  Public  Health 
Service  by  $208  million  over  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  request.  This  bill  already 
increases  the  Public  Health  Service  ap- 
propriations by  $313  over  the  amount 
available  for  1970. 

A  large  part  of  the  money  in  the 
gentleman's  amendment  is  for  aid  to 
medical  schools.  We  are  told  that  the 
medical  schools  are  in  serious  financial 
difficulty.  There  is  an  enormous  amoimt 
of  money  in  this  bill  which  will  ulti- 
mately go  to  the  medical  schools.  There 
is  $150.6  million  for  institutional  sup- 
fxjrt.  compared  with  $147.9  million  in 
the  budget,  and  $128.9  million  available 
in  1970.  There  is  $91.9  million  for  stu- 
dent assistance,  compared  with  $75.9 
million  in  the  budget,  and  $68  million 
available  for  1970.  And  there  is  $126.1 
million  for  construction  of  teaching  fa- 
cilities, which  is  the  same  as  the  budget 
request  and  the  1970  appropriation. 

But  that  is  not  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 
That  is  far  from  being  the  full  amount 
in  this  bill  for  medical  schools.  There 
is  $1,107,048,000  in  this  bill  for  the  NIH 
Research  Institutes.  That  is  $72.5  mil- 
lion over  the  budget  request,  and  $131 
million  over  1970.  A  very  large  share  of 
that  research  and  training  money  goes 
to  medical  schools. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Permsylvania  has  expired. 

(On  request^f  Mr.  Yates,  and  by 
unanimous  content,  Mr.  Flood  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment now  provides  the  funds  for  over 
50  percent  of  the  annual  expenses  of  the 
Nation's  medical  schools.  Yet,  we  are  told, 
the  medical  schools  are  going  broke.  Ob- 
viously, money  alone  is  not  the  answer. 
Something  else  is  wrong.  I  believe  that 
there  should  be  a  careful  study  and  a 
report  to  Congress  on  the  financial  prob- 
lems of  the  medical  schools,  so  that  we 
can  take  appropriate  action.  The  way 
things  are  going  now,  the  Federal  Gov- 


ernment is  giving  the  medical  schools 
more  and  more  money  each  year,  but 
the  schools  are  getting  poorer  and  poorer. 

Now,  on  some  of  the  other  specifics  of 
this  amendment: 

The  amendment  would  add  money  for 
student  loans.  The  committee  has  al- 
ready added  $16  million  over  the  budget 
request  for  medical  and  nursing  student 
loans. 

This  amendment  would  increase  funds 
for  traineeships.  The  bill  includes  $22.- 
270,000  for  traineeships,  an  increase  of 
$1.6  million  over  last  year. 

The  amendment  would  add  money  for 
the  National  Heart  and  Lung  Institute. 
The  committee  has  already  added  $6.- 
732,000  over  the  budget  for  the  Na- 
tional Heart  and  Limg  Institute,  sind  we 
are  $17,430,000  over  the  1970  level. 

The  amendment  would  add  money  for 
a  special  children's  dental  program. 
There  is  already  $180,000  in  the  bill  to 
get  this  program  started.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  tried 
to  get  this  program  started  last  year. 
Last  year's  report  stated — 

The  committee  Is  concerned  about  the  lack 
of  a  coordinated  program  for  the  dental 
health  of  children  while  so  many  federal  dol- 
lars are  being  spent  under  medicaid  and  sim- 
ilar programs  to  treat  dental  conditions  in 
adults  that  could  have  been  prevented.  The 
committee  will  expect  that  some  of  the  funds 
provided  in  this  appropriation  will  be  used 
pursuant  to  the  authorization  in  section 
510  of  title  V  of  the  Social  Security  Act  relat- 
ing to  special  project  grants  for  the  dental 
health  of  children. 

We  are  for  this  program  and  have 
provided  fimds  to  start  it.  The  amend- 
ment would  give  them  money  for  a  very 
sizable  operating  program  before  the 
planning  has  been  done — hardly  an  ef- 
ficient way  to  operate.  That  type  of  fi- 
nancing is  what  has  gotten  many  pro- 
grams a  black  eye  in  the  past. 

I  might  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  pro- 
gram did  not  get  started  last  year  be- 
cause of  the  Cotton-Eagleton  2-percent 
reduction  amendment  which  was  placed 
on  the  Labor-HEW  bill  in  the  Senate, 
and  which  the  House  conferees  were  in- 
instructed  to  accept. 

This  amendment  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Boland)  would 
add  $80  million  for  Hill-Burton  grants 
The  committee  has  already  added  $122.2 
million  over  the  budget  request  for  Hill- 
Burton  giants. 

This  amendment  would  add  money  for 
staffing  community  mental  health  cen- 
ters. The  committee  has  already  added 
$20  million  over  the  budget  for  staffing 
of  community  mental  health  centers — 
for  a  total  of  $80,100,000,  which  is  an 
increase  of  $32,550,000  over  the  1970 
level. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  propo- 
nents of  this  amendment  feel  it  neces- 
sar>'  to  add  $500,000  for  the  National  Li- 
brary of  Medicine.  There  is  $19.8  million 
in  this  bill  for  the  National  Library  of 
Medicine.  Five  years  ago,  the  appropri- 
ation for  the  library  was  $9.7  million.  I 
think  that  shows  that  this  committee  has 
recognized  the  needs  of  the  National  Li- 
brary of  Medicine. 

To  sum  up,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
conducted  months  of  hearings  on  this 
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bill.  We  went  over  it  carefully,  item  by 
item.  We  felt  that  there  were  a  number 
of  health  and  medical  programs  which 
were  Inadequately  funded,  and  we  have 
recommended  increases  over  the  budget 
in  these  cases.  Our  job  is  to  try  to  cut  up 
this  pie  in  a  responsible  marmer.  We  have 
to  make  many,  many  tough  decisions. 
There  are  few  items  in  this  bill  on  which 
some  Member  of  this  House  could  not 
get  up  and  make  a  heart-rending  appeal 
for  more  money. 

We  understand  the  problems  which  are 
addressed  in  this  "package"  amendment, 
and  we  have  already  dealt  with  them 
generously  but  also  responsibly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  trust  the  amend- 
ment will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  BCXK3S.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 

BOLAND ) . 

Mr.  Chairman,  like  all  Members  of 
this  body,  I  dislike  finding  myself  oppos- 
ing my  longtime  devoted  and  beloved 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia, but  I  oppose  him  because  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  BolandV 
Is  right.  It  is  not  only  right  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  health  of  this  Na- 
tion, its  physical  health,  but  it  is  also 
right  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  eco- 
nomic health  of  this  Nation. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
( Mr.  BoLAND )  and  other  members  of  the 
committee  will  point  out  to  the  Members 
in  detail  the  tremendous  need  for  these 
additional  funds  for  hospitals  and  medi- 
cal schools  and  other  health  facilities  in 
this  country.  I  do  not  claim  any  exper- 
tise in  that  field,  but  for  more  than  20 
years  I  have  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  today 
I  am  a  ranking  member  of  that  commit- 
tee. For  well  over  10  years  I  have  served 
as  a  member  of  the  Joint  Ekionomic  Com- 
mittee. I  consider  myself  as  having  been 
educated  by  the  economists  and  the 
others  who  have  come  before  these  com- 
mittees. I  did  not  do  it.  They  did  it  for 
me. 

In  1946  this  Congress  passed  the  F\ill 
Employment  Act,  which,  incidentally, 
created  the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 
The  responsibility  of  that  committee  is 
for  the  economy  of  this  country.  So  I 
direct  my  remarks  to  the  economic  ne- 
cessity of  this  bill.  I  know  that  we  will 
hear  today  that  this  is  fiscal  irresponsi- 
bility. I  know  that  my  dear  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  of  whom  I  am 
very  fond  and  to  whom  I  am  very  de- 
voted, said  from  the  White  House  stepxs 
that  prospects  of  a  recession  are  nil,  and 
I  know  he  will  make  the  argument  that 
Congress  here  again  is  defying  the  will 
of  the  President  and  bringing  on  increas- 
ing inflationary  pressures. 

Now,  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  facts. 
As  Al  Smith  used  to  say,  let  us  look  at 
the  record.  This  country  right  now,  as  I 
speak  to  the  Members,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
in  a  recession.  Euphoric  statements 
emanating  from  the  White  House  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,  unemploy- 
ment is  going  to  rise  during  the  re- 
mainder 6f  this  year.  Dr.  McCracken,  the 
principal  adviser  to  the  White  House, 


testifying  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  this  very  week,  flatly  con- 
ceded that  unemployment  would  in- 
crease. Already  we  have  a  million  more 
people  out  of  work  than  was  the  case 
when  President  Nixon  became  President. 
Failure  of  the  labor  force  to  grow  indi- 
cates that  there  is  a  considerably  larger 
amount  of  hidden  unemployment,  be- 
cause workers  who  would  normally  enter 
the  labor  force  are  discouraged  all  over 
this  country  in  trying  to  find  employ- 
ment. The  reduced  workweek  has  cut 
back  on  pay.  Today  a  worker  buys  a  home 
and  pays  $20,000  for  it,  but  when  he  is 
finished,  he  has  paid  $35,000  including 
interest  rates.  He  may  lose  it  because  it 
is  mortgaged,  and  he  may  lose  everything 
in  it,  because  he  loses  his  job. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  bulk  of 
President  Nixon's  deficit.  Let  us  see  what 
it  is  all  about  and  where  it  came  from. 
First,  let  me  say  this.  In  their  calcula- 
tions about  a  balanced  budget,  there 
are  all  kinds  of  fakery.  No.  1.  they  in- 
clude a  postal  rate  increase.  I  have  not 
seen  a  bill  to  provide  for  it.  Second,  they 
include  a  tax  on  leaded  gasoline.  It  has 
got  no  chance  whatsoever  of  being  en- 
acted. Third,  they  talk  about  a  user  tax 
on  waterways.  It  has  no  chance  of  being 
enacted. 

These  are  figures  in  their  projected 
budget.  They  are  imaginary.  They  do  not 
exist  as  practical  souixes  of  revenue. 

Here  is  where  the  problems  come  from. 
The  $1.8  billion  has  been  caused  by  in- 
creased interest  on  the  national  debt,  be- 
cause of  the  fiscal  policies  of  this  admin- 
istration, trying  to  rely  on  monetary 
policy  alone  to  control  inflation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  risht  to  object 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
about  to  ask  that. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  is  it  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Louisiana's  intention  to 
address  himself  to  the  amendment  in  the 
next  5  minutes?  ^ 

Mr.  BOGGS.  It  is  so;  yes,  sir.  I  'am 
addressing  it  right  now. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  House  for  its  courtesy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  $1.8  billion  is  the  result 
of  increased  interest  charges.  Imagine 
paying  IL  percent  on  Government  bonds. 
That  is  what  the  rate  is  today.  That  is 
$1.8  billion. 

An  additional  one-half  billion  dollars 
is  due  to  the  increased  cost  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation.  What  does  that 
mean?  That  means  that  there  are  more 
people  unemployed  than  we  have  had  in 
many,  many  years. 

Finally,  due  to  the  fall  off  in  business 
and  due  to  the  rise  in  unemployment. 


the  Government  revenues  for  fiscal  year 
1970  were  under  the  estimate  by  a  bil- 
lion dollars.  If  the  President  Nixon  reces- 
sion continues,  the  estimates  will  be  ap- 
proximately $3  billion  off. 

I  am  not  pulling  these  figures  out  of 
the  air.  I  have  obtained  them  in  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  from  the 
Treasury  Department. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  therefore  manda- 
tory that  we  adopt  the  Boland  amend- 
ment. It  is  not  only  in  the  interest  of 
the  Nation's  physical  health.  Imagine  a 
Nation  with  a  gross  national  product  ap- 
proaching a  trillion  dollars  saying  it  can- 
not build  hospitals,  it  carmot  educate 
doctors,  it  cannot  train  nurses.  What  a 
shortsighted  philosophy.  But,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  Boland  amendment  is  also  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  economic  health 
of  our  country.  As  I  said  at  the  begin- 
ning, we  pledged  full  employment  in  the 
1946  act.  We  do  not  have  it  today. 

This  House,  together  with  the  other 
body,  has  already  acted  in  the  field  of 
water  pollution.  We  increased  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  some  $150  million  to  $500 
million.  And  it  was  a  good  amendment. 
The  distinguished  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  Stephens)  was  very  instru- 
mental in  respect  to  that  amendment. 
As  the  economists  say,  it  is  an  ideal 
contracyclical  device. 

This  amendment,  the  Boland  amend- 
ment, the  Stephens  amendment,  the 
override  of  the  veto  of  the  Hill-Burton 
funds,  not  only  serve  social  goals  that 
are  necessary  in  this  country,  but  also 
serve  economic  goals. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Boland) 
will  provide  much  needed  public  invest- 
ment required  to  counteract  the  current 
contraction  in  the  private  sphere  of  our 
economy.  If  the  minority  leader,  Mr. 
FoRD,  thinks  that  has  not  happened,  I 
suggest  that  he  talk  to  a  homebuilder. 
If  he  thinks  it  has  not  happened,  I  sug- 
gest that  he  talk  to  the  aerospace  indus- 
try. If  he  thinks  that  it  has  not  hap- 
pened, I  suggest  that  he  talk  to  the 
lumber  industry  in  the  Far  West  or  in 
the  Deep  South. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  great  Pres- 
idents of  our  Nation,  President  Roose- 
velt, came  to  power  at  a  time  when  this 
Nation  was  at  the  lowest  point  in  its 
history. 

We  had  a  gross  national  product  then 
of  $54  billion.  Today  it  approaches  a  tril- 
lion dollars.  When  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
became  President  14  million  Americans 
were  out  of  work,  and  many  of  them  were 
literally  starving  to  death.  President 
Roosevelt  said  this,  and  I  quote  him : 

The  greatest  tragedy  about  unemployment 
Is  that  It  should  exist  at  a  time  when  there 
are  so  many  things  which  need  to  be  done. 
Surely  In  a  country  as  great  as  ours  the 
means  can  be  found  to  put  the  unemployed 
to  work  doing  those  things. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  come  a  long 
ways  in  America.  We  have  a  great  coun- 
try. Today  it  is  quite  different  from  those 
bleak  days  of  1933  when  President  Roose- 
velt stood  here  on  the  steps  of  this  Capi- 
tol Building  and  said: 

The  only  thing  we  have  to  fear  is  fear 
Itself. 
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But  let  this  be  said:  There  are  so  many 
more  things  that  need  doing;  there  are 
so  many  slums  that  need  clearing;  there 
are  so  many  rivers  that  need  purifying; 
there  are  so  many  schools  that  need 
building;  there  is  so  much  to  do  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  American  life.  To 
argue  here  that  we  cannot  do  this  is 
something  that  I  just  do  not  believe  and 
I  do  not  buy  it,  and  I  hope  that  the  Bo- 
land amendment  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chaii- 
man,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  outset  let  me  say 
that  I  am  delighted  on  this  occasion  to  be 
associated  with  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  and  to  have 
as  my  opponent  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Boggs). 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not 
very  often,  so  I  insist  that  the  House  be 
in  order. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  listened  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  and  I  listened  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana,  and,  as  I  said  a 
moment  ago,  I  am  far  happier  being  as- 
sociated with  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Flood*  than  with  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Boggs i 
on- this  issue.  I  think  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  is  far  more 
qualified  to  pass  judgment  on  the  merits 
of  this  controversy  than  my  dear  friend 
the  gentleman  of  Louisiana  (Mr.  Boggs)  . 
The  gentleman  from  Permsylvania  (Mr. 
Flood)  spent  the  better  part  of  6  months 
as  chairman  of  this  subcommittee  an- 
alyzing the  testimony  that  has  been  given 
by  those  from  the  executive  branch  and 
outside  witnesses.  I  wish  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  from  Permsylvania  <Mr. 
Flood)  and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Michel),  the  ranking  member  on 
our  side,  for  what  I  think  is  a  first-class 
job  in  adjusting  and  revising  some  of 
the  recommendations  that  have  been 
made  by  the  executive  branch.  These 
changes  have  been  made  in  a  responsible 
manner.  The  pending  amendment  is  ir- 
responsible and  should  be  defeated. 

However,  if  I  might  make  an  observa- 
tion or  a  comment  concerning  some  of 
the  charges  or  allegations  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana,  let  me  start  out  by 
saying  this:  We  have  had  this  daily 
political  observation  and  comment,  if 
you  can  elevate  it  to  that  level,  by  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  about  the 
trouble  in  the  economy.  As  a  conse- 
quence I  had  someone  on  my  staff  go 
back  and  look  at  the  record.  In  1961, 1962, 
and  1963  I  find  that  nary  a  word  was 
said  about  the  unemployment  figures  on 
the  condition  of  the  economy  during  the 
Kennedy  administration.  In  1961  there 
was  a  strange  silence  by  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  even  though  unemploy- 
ment averaged  6.7  percent  in  that  year 
imder  a  Democratic  administration.  The 
figure  of  6.7  percent  unemployment  in 
1961  was  almost  2  percent  higher  than 
the  unemployment  figure  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  researchers  have 
been  unable  to  find  a  single  word  from 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  in  1962 


when  unemployment  was  5.5  percent  un- 
der a  Democratic  administration.  Then, 
I  had  someone  on  the  staff  take  a  look  at 
the  record  in  1963  and  nary  a  word  from 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  about  the 
economic  troubles  we  were  having  that 
year  when  the  unemployment  rate  was 
5.7  percent. 

.  So.  I  assume  the  gentleman  on  this 
occasion  is  trying  to  be  more  than  a  lit- 
tle political.  He  could  not  defend  the  ad- 
ministration in  those  days  suid  he  is  try- 
ing to  make  politics  out  of  the  circum- 
stances in  1970. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
record  shows  that  today  there  are  79 
milUon  employed  Americans,  which  is 
1.5  million  more  than  a  year  ago.  The 
employment  a  year  ago  was  the  highest 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  a  credit  to  this  administration  that 
we  have  been  able  to  reduce  the  military 
manpower  active  duty  strength  in  the 
last  year  and  a  half  by  over  300,000. 

It  is  to  our  credit  that  we  have  been 
able  to  absorb  so  many  through  employ- 
ment in  other  fields  of  those  connected 
with  the  defense  industries  who  have  lost 
their  jobs  in  the  last  year  or  two. 

I  might  say,  as, the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  well  kn^ws,  most  of  the  ef- 
forts to  cut  defenW  spending,  to  cut 
space  spending,  have  come  from  the 
Democratic  side  of  the  aisle.  So,  if  there 
is  any  loss  of  employment  in  the  defense 
industries  or  the  space  industries,  the 
gentleman's  political  party  is  responsible 
for  it. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  talk  about 
the  substance  of  this  particular  amend- 
ment. 

The  administration  recommended 
$619,742,000  in  these  nine  programs, 
which  represented  a  reduction  of  ap- 
proximately $80  million  from  the  fiscal 
year  1970  appropriations.  Most  of  that 
came  in  what  we  call  the  Hill -Burton 
part  of  the  health  and  welfare  budget. 
But,  at  the  same  time  the  administra- 
tion, as  it  sought  to  cut  dowm  the  direct 
grants  programs,  provided  for  the  sub- 
sidization of  interest  for  hospital  con- 
struction which  is  a  far  more  fiexible  and 
better  way  of  helping  local  communities 
build  those  facilities  that  they  badly  need 
in  your  district  and  my  district.  In  addi- 
tion, 2  years  ago  in  the  housing  bill 
an  amendment  sponsored  by  myself  pro- 
vided for  FHA  financial  backing  for  local, 
nonprofit  hospitals. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Foreman)  Mr.  Gerald  R. 
Ford  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  ad- 
ditional minutes. ) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  The  net  re- 
sult is  that  the  administration's  request 
for  outright  grants  programs,  the  inter- 
est subsidy  programs,  the  FHA  financing 
program  Is  a  far  better  way  of  building 
more  hospitals  than  a  continuation  and 
expansion  of  the  direct  grant  program 
under  the  Hill -Burton  Act. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  opinion  the 
administration  request  for  $50  million 
for  this  program  was  justified. 

On  the  bther  hand,  I  support  the  com- 


mittee and  particularly  the  subcommittee 
for  including  the  amovmt  that  they  have 
allocated  in  their  recommendations. 

Now,  let  me  make  another  statement 
of  fact  and  let  us  get  the  record  straight, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  said. 
In  seven  out  of  the  nine  programs  which 
we  are  considering  here  the  administra-  . 
tion  asked  for  increases  in  fiscal  1971 
over  fiscal  year  1970.  For  this  I  think  the 
administration  ought  to  be  congratulated 
and  not  condemned.  Furthermore,  the 
committee  in  every  instance  in  its  rec- 
ommendations either  held  the  Une  com- 
paring fiscal  year  1971  with  fiscal  year 
1970,  or  increased  the  amounts  made 
available.  The  net  increase  over  and 
above  the  amount  of  last  year  is  $87,- 
374,000. 

This  is  a  rather  substantial  increase 
of  about  $120  million  over  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendation.  But  I  am  going 
to  support  the  subcommittee  because, 
when  you  take  into  consideration  the 
other  adjustments  that  they  have  made 
in  other  programs,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  committee  has  wisely  used  judgment 
in  trying  to  more  properly  allocate  our 
available  resources. 

Let  me  talk  for  a  minute  about  the 
particular  amendment  offered  by  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Boland ).  If  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  and  later  the  House  approves 
this  amendment,  it  will  add  $360,454,000, 
which  is  a  50-percent  increase  over  the 
amount  that  was  appropriated  in  fiscal 
year  1970.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  such 
an  expansion  is  not  responsible  or  wi^e 
at  this  time.  We  have  a  far  better  solu- 
tion with  the  recommendations  of  the 
subcommittee  under  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  <Mr.  Flood'  and  there- 
fore I  hope  and  trust  that  we  follow  his 
advice  and  not  get  into  the  political  at- 
mosphere of  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  the  State  of  Louisiana  (Mr.  Boggs)  . 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. ,  . 

Who  Mr  Chairman,  can  be  opposed  to 
better  medical  care?  Who  could  be  op- 
posed to  more  doctors?  Is  it  not  a  very 
attractive  package  we  are  offered,  and 
they  intend  it  to  be.  They  gave  it  a  very 
attractive  name,  an  emergency  health 
amendment.  You  all  have  been  receiv- 
ing the  telegrams.  I  am  sure,  saymg 
"Support  the  emergency  health  amend- 
ment." ^^.        .,    ^,  . 

Now,  let  me  tell  you  something:  In  this 
bill,  counting  everything  in  the  bill,  there 
is  $77  billion  of  the  taxpayers'  money. 

Now  I  hav?Tieard  some  gentlemen  say 
that  they  do  mk  know  what  a  bUlion 
dollars  is.  Let  me  give  you  one  graphic 
Ulustration  of  what  a  billion  dollars  is^ 
If    you    can    get    hold    of    enough    of 

them .„  ^. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASEY.  Not  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  The  gentleman  said  $77 
bUlion? 

Mr.  CASEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Would  the  gentleman 
spell  that  out? 
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Mr.  CASEY.  If  you  read  the  report, 
and  not  on  my  time,  you  will  find  It.  Just 
u&e  your  pencil  and  add  it  up. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Hew  much  of  that  is  for 
social  security? 

Mr.  CASEY.  You  read  the  report.  I  am 
telling  you  how  much  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  is<  in  here.  Am  I  wrong  on  that? 

You  are  on  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  and  that  is  the  committee 
that  raises  the  social  security  taxes. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  You  are  talking  about 
trust  funds. 

Mr.  CASEY.  All  right.  Some  of  it  repre- 
sents trust  fimds,  but  where  did  they 
come  from? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  They  happen  to  have 
been  appropriated  previously;  this  is  just 
a  mere  formality. 

Mr.  CASEY.  All  right,  but  the  money 
came  from  the  taxpayers,  and  that  is 
what  I  am  talking  about. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  So  what? 

Mr.  CASEY.  Now,  as  I  was  saying  be- 
fore I  was  interrupted,  if  you  can  get 
hold  of  enough  dollar  bills,  smd  stack 
those  dollar  bills  up  flat,  one  on  top  of 
another,  to  the  top  of  the  Washington 
Monument,  you  will  have  $1  billion. 
There  are  77  stacks  in  this  bill,  18  of  them 
for  this  particular  program  on  health  and 
welfare — 18  of  those  stacks. 

Does  that  soxmd  like  this  committee 
has  been  a  little  tight?  Sure,  there  are 
portions  of  this  bill  that  I  would  like  to 
see  larger.  But  we  do  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  remain  within  some  reason,  in 
spending  th«  taxpayers'  money  for  these 
very  worthwhile  programs. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
»      Mr.  CASEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  \nCHEL.  Does  the  gentleman 
not  have  several  very  eminent  medical 
schools  in  his  own  district  and  is  he 
not  quite  well  acquainted  with  the  needs 
of  those  schools? 

Mr.  CASEY.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  wish  we 
could  give  them  nwre  money.  Everyone 
of  them  wants  more  money.  But  we  have 
to  be  within  reason.  I  dare  say  the  other 
body  will  add  money  to  this.  We  never 
come  back  with  a  figure  lower  than  ours 
whenever  we  have  gone  to  conference 
as  you  well  know. 

Were  we  tight  with  them?  Were  we 
tight?  Let  me  tell  you  this,  and  this  Is 
a  fact.  I  am  not  talking  to  you  about 
social  security  or  the  trust  funds — I  am 
talking  particularly  about  the  health 
and  medical  appropriations  In  this  bill. 

This  committee  increased  that  par- 
ticular section  of  the  bill  over  $208,- 
960,000.  That  is  almost^  quarter  of  a 
billion  dollars — almost  a  quarter  of  the 
way  up  the  Washington  Monument  in 
$1,000  bills. 

We  increased  substantially  the  follow- 
ing: 

Environmental    control    11.800.000 

Mental    health    - 21,860,000 

Communicable  diseases 400,000 

Medical  facilities  construcUon..  92,300,000 

Biologies  standards 198,000 

National  Cancer  Institute 25.000.000 

National  Heart  and  Lung  Insti- 
tute     6.732,000 

National  Institute  of  Dental  Re- 
search     - 694,000 

National    Institute    of    Arthritis 

and   MeUboUc   Diseases    6.187.000 


National  Institute  of  Neurolog- 
ical Diseases  and  Stroke $3,835,000 

National  Institute  of  Allergy  and 

Infectious    Diseases    3,030.000 

National  Institute  of  Oeneral 
Medical  Science 17.696.000 

National  Institute  of  Child 
Health  and  Human  Develop- 
ment       1. 133,  000 

National  Eye  Institute 5,  300,  000 

National  Institute  of  Environ- 
mental Health  Sciences 777,000 

John  E.  Fogarty  International 
Center  for  Advanced  Study  In 
the   Health    Sciences    918.000 

Health    manpower    18.700.000 

Research    resources    2,  500.  000 

I  am  not  critical  of  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  '  from  Massachusetts,  for 
wanting  to  do  more.  We  all  want  to  do 
more  as  well  as  his  colleagues  and  asso- 
ciates who  are  cosponsors,  so  to  speak, 
of  this  amendment. 

I  dare  say  that  he  and  his  friends  who 
are  advocating  this  are  going  to  get  a 
shining  star  in  their  crown  for  their  at- 
tempt to  try  to  put  more  money  in  this. 
We  on  the  committee  are  going  to  be 
called  dogs  because  we  will  not  accept  an 
amendment  adding  $360  million  more. 

This  bill  is  $92  milUon  over  the  budget 
and  $208  million  over  the  budget  in  this 
specific  field. 

Now  I  do  not  want  to  get  involved  in 
this  political  sparring  that  has  been 
going  on  here  ahead  of  me.  I  do  not  in- 
tend to.  I  hope  you  will  not  get  involved 
in  it. 

I  hope  you  will  work  as  this  committee 
has  worked — not  as  partisan  Members  of 
the  House,  but  as  people  who  have  a  job 
to  do — a  job  that  we  wanted  to  fulfill 
the  best  we  could  and  at  the  same  time 
show  some  sign  of  fiscal  responsibility. 

We  have  increased  this  bill.  We  hear 
moans  and  groans  about  the  increases. 
We  think,  we  feel,  and  we  know,  that  we 
have  brought  to  you  a  bill  that  you  can 
be  proud  of,  because  we  have  increased  it 
and  tried  to  give  priorities  where  they 
belong.  We  made  shifts  in  these  funds. 

I  urge  you,  do  not  be  stampeded  by  a 
classic  name  of  emergency  health 
amendment.  Do  not  be  stampeded  by  the 
telegrams.  You  can  rest  assured  that  this 
committee  has  done  a  good  job  and  in- 
tends to  continue  to  see  that  our  medi- 
cal schools  and  our  professionals  that 
are  to  be  trained  receive  the  support  that 
they  need.  I  urge  defeat  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  and  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman  from 
Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  congratulate  the  sponsors  of  this 
amendment  to  increase  funds  for  health 
facilities  under  the  Departments  of  La- 
bor, Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  related  agencies  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1971,  and  to  indicate  my 
strong  support  for  it. 

Funds  for  medical  manpower,  hos- 
pital construction  and  modernization, 
community  mental  health  facilities,  and 
other  health  programs  provided  for  in 


H.R.  18515  are  among  the  most  Impor- 
tant of  our  domestic  needs.  I  was  shock- 
ed as  was  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, at  the  totally  inadequate  sums  sug- 
gested for  these  health  programs  by  the 
President.  I  support  the  action  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  In  Increasing  the 
funds  available  for  these  programs  be- 
yond the  President's  request.  But  the 
crisis  that  we  face  in  the  field  of  medi- 
cal care  argues  strongly  for  even  more 
generous  funding.  We  can  wait  no  longer 
to  begin  to  bring  our  medical  care  facili- 
ties up  to  standards  appropriate  to  the 
most  a£9uent  Nation  on  earth.  Most  im- 
portantly, we  must  develop  adequate  fa- 
cilities and  personnel  to  insure  that 
every  American  has  access  to  a  full  range 
of  professional  medical  services. 

I  am  particularly  impressed  with  the 
need  for  increased  attention  to  the  prob- 
lem of  mental  health.  The  incidence  of 
mental  Illness  is  increasing  rapidly  in 
our  fast-paced  society,  and  only  a  frac- 
tion of  those  who  need  care  for  such  ill- 
nesses are  currently  receiving  it.  The 
problem  of  drug  abuse  is  only  one  ex- 
ample of  the  extent  of  mental  and  emo- 
tional disorders  requiring  professional 
medical  attention. 

I  not  that  Mrs.  Ruth  Bushong  Pallick 
appeared  before  the  committee  in  sup- 
port of  increased  funding  for  community 
mental  health  facilities.  Mrs.  Fallick  is 
active  in  a  number  of  mental  health  or- 
ganizations and  programs  in  areas  of  the 
Bronx,  N.Y.,  which  I  represent.  Mrs. 
Fallick  and  many  other  interested  citi- 
zens in  New  York  are  doing  excellent 
work  to  expand  mental  health  care  op- 
portunities and  draw  attention  to  the 
mental  health  problem,  and  I  feel  strong- 
ly that  these  efforts  should  be  fully  and 
generously  supported. 

I  am  also  impressed  by  the  need  to 
provide  additional  support  to  our  medical 
schools  for  the  training  of  additional 
doctors  which  are  already  in  desperately 
short  supply  in  many  areas  of  the  coun- 
try. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  I  in- 
tend to  vote  for  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Boland)  to  increase  committee  rec- 
ommended funding  for  health  manpower 
programs,  Hill-Burton  hospital  grants, 
community  mental  health  centers,  and 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  by 
$360.5  million. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  passing 
I  want  to  allude  to  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  only  mo- 
mentarily. I  think  he  needs  some  new 
researchers.  Apparently  they  forgot  to 
tell  him  about  the  Eisenhower  depression 
in  the  years  1958,  1959,  and  1960,  and 
how  much  higher  unemployment  was  in 
those  years  than  it  was  in  the  year  1960, 
1961,  and  1962  to  which  he  referred.  The 
minority  leader  did  not  tell  the  House 
that  unemployment  began  to  decline 
after  the  Democrats  assumed  office  in 
1960,  and  continued  to  decline  in  the 
years  he  mentioned. 

Second,  if  the  Nixon  administration's 
recommendation  of  $50  million  for  Hill- 
Burton  was  adequate,  as  the  minority 
leader  said  it  was,  why,  then,  does  he 
say  he  is  supporting  the  committee  bill 
that  tripled  that  amount?  That  is  exacUy 
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what  the  committee  did.  Instead  of  the 
$50  million  that  was  recommended  in 
the  budget,  this  committee  approved  $172 
million,  more  than  triple  the  amount  the 
President  recommended.  If  the  minority 
leader  is  so  determined  to  stay  within 
the  budget  as  he  urges  the  House  to  do, 
how  can  he  reconcile  that  position  with 
his  support  of  the  committee  bill? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  decline  to  yield  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  YATES.  There  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  verbiage  here  about  telling  us  we 
ought  to  stay  within  the  President's 
budget.  None  of  us  likes  to  exceed  that 
budget.  And  if  it  provided  for  America's 
needs,  we  would  never  exceed  the  budget, 
but  the  fact  is  that  the  administration's 
recommendation  for  various  HEW  pro- 
grams did  not  adequately  meet  the  needs 
of  this  country.  That  is  why  Republicans 
and  Democrats  alike  on  this  committee 
voted  to  exceed  the  President's  budget 
by  $92  million. 

Today  there  is  much  talk  about  prior- 
ities. All  of  us  have  our  priorities,  the 
programs  we  consider  to  be  of  top  level 
importance.  All  of  us  have  our  hangups 
about  what  we  consider  to  be  essential — 
essential  enough  to  justify  oiu-  going 
above  the  President's  budget.  The  mi- 
nority leader,  for  example,  has  a  hang- 
up on  military  matters.  He  was  willing 
to  go  $100  million  over  the  budget  for 
planes  for  the  Nationalist  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment. My  own  hangup  is  for  program- 
ing to  help  our  people  in  health,  educa- 
tion, housing,  antipollution,  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Nation's  cities.  I  am  willing 
to  train  doctors,  laboratory  technicians, 
and  to  do  it  in  this  bill  to  provide  funds 
to  train  doctors,  laboraory  technicians, 
X-ray  specialists,  paramedical  personnel, 
to  build  medical  schools  and  hospitals,  to 
fight  the  kiUers  and  cripplers  of  mankind 
through  research  programs.  That  is  what 
the  Boland  amendment  will  do  in  much 
greater  measure  than  the  committee  bill. 

Our  beloved  Speaker  put  it  best  when 
he  spoke  to  the  House  at  the  time  we 
overrode  the  President's  veto  of  the  Hill- 
Burton  bill.  He  said: 

Certainly  an  issue  is  Involved.  To  me  it 
seems  whether  we  are  going  to  vote  for  dollar 
values  today  or  for  human  values — 

Dollar  values  or  human  values.  Yes. 
That  is  the  issue  today. 

What  is  so  sacrosanct  about  the  figures 
in  a  budget  which  provides  a  paltry  $50 
million  for  the  Hill-Burton  program? 

What  is  so  sacrosanct  about  a  budget 
which  the  committee  itself  exceeds  for  at 
least  four  different  programs?  The  Ap- 
propriations Committee  rarely  does  that. 

What  is  so  sacrosanct  about  an  ad- 
ministration budget  which  we  know  will 
not  nearly  meet  the  medical  manpower 
shortage? 

Do  the  Members  realize  the  amount 
available  for  Hill-Burton  in  this  bill  is 
less  than  It  has  ever  been  before?  In  spite 
of  what  my  good  friend,  the  gentieman 
from  Pennsylvania,  says  to  the  contrary, 
that  is  the  truth.  In  1968,  $293  million 


was  made  available  for  Hill-Burton.  In 
1969,  $258  million  was  made  available  for 
Hill-Burton,  $50  million  less.  In  1970, 
$172  million  was  appropriated  for  Hill- 
Burton,  and  the  committee  put  a  com- 
parable amount  in  this  year. 

I  say  it  is  less  for  a  number  of  reasons. 
One  is  the  infiationary  bite.  There  is  a  6- 
percent  inflationary  factor  which  will  de- 
crease the  amount  available  by  almost 
$10  million  under  last  year. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel)  . 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  make  a  comment  with  respect  to  the 
gentleman's  most  recent  remark,  because 
when  Hill-Burton  was  enacted,  it  was  to 
help  the  more  rural  areas  of  the  country 
get  on  with  hospital  construction.  It  was 
only  in  this  past  year  when  the  legisla- 
tion was  modernized  to  meet  the  every- 
day needs  and  particularly  the  urban 
centers,  and  that  is  why  we  have  seen  a 
decline.  From  this  point  on,  when  we  can 
combine  the  grants  with  loans,  we  can 
provide  more  than  we  have  ever  had  be- 
fore, and  we  will  see  these  increases. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  think  essentially  his  statement  is  cor- 
rect except  that  the  fact  remains  we 
must  deal  now  with  this  year  and  this 
bill  does  not  do  so.  The  hospital  needs  of 
the  country  have  been  rising  at  the  same 
time  the  Hill-Burton  funds  have  been 
going  down.  And  the  funds  are  less  this 
year  than  last  and  the  hospital  dete- 
rioration grows. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Yathb 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
talked  about  the  interest  subsidization 
program  as  expanding  Hill-Burton  by 
$166  million.  Ask  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Smith)  about  the  interest 
subsidization  program,  and  what  it  does. 
Ask  him  how  enormous  the  interest  in- 
debtedness is  likely  to  be.  Ask  him  how 
the  interest  subsidization  program  would 
work.  He  told  me  he  was  against  It.  be- 
cause of  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  interest  costs  to  be  paid  over  the 
life  of  the  mortgages,  costs  that  could  be 
saved  by  expanding  the  grant  program. 
Direct  grants  will  save  money. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel). 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
gentleman  pays  mortgage  on  his  house  or 
anything  else  he  borrows  for,  do  we  not 
pay  interest  on  eunoimts  of  money? 

Mr.  YATES.  That  is  correct,  but  if 
the  gentleman  read  this  morning's  paper, 
he  saw  in  it  the  item  respecting  the  new 
increase  in  the  cost  of  living.  He  noted, 
I  am  sure,  that  the  greatest  contributing 
factor  to  that  increase  was  the  cost  of 
medical  care.  The  Interest  subsidization 
program  will  continue  that  Inflationary 
trend  because  it  will  add  to  the  costs  th»t 
must  be  shouldered  by  those  using  Che 
hospitals. 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  this  in- 
terest subsidization  when  we  start  look- 
ing to  the  local  government,  the  tax  base 
for  the  local  government  does  not  in- 
crease. 

Mr.  YATES.  Of  course  not.  •*= 

The  Members  know  what  it  costs  to 
build  a  hospital — and  I  would  like  to 
have  the  attention  of  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel) 
as  we  talk  of  interest  costs.  Do  the  Mem- 
bers know  what  the  Interest  costs  are  on 
building  a  hospital  today?  They  are  8 
percent  and  9  percent  in  most  States,  and 
they  are  12  percent  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia. How  many  hospitals  will  be  built 
when  they  are  faced  with  that  kind  of 
financing?  To  meet  that  burden  the 
committee  recommends  an  Interest  sub- 
sidization program  that  subsidizes  only 
3  percent  of  that  interest  cost.  What 
happens  as  a  result? 

The  hospital  groups  which  will  be 
building  new  hospitals  or  modernizing 
existing  ones  will  have  to  pay  5  percent 
or  6  percent,  or  10  percent  in  a  southern 
California  location,  over  the  program 
subsidy.  And  who  is  going  to  pay  those 
interest  costs?  The  public.  They  are  go- 
ing to  be  paid  by  the  people  who  use  the 
hospitals  As  a  result,  the  costs  of  the 
hospital  care  are  going  to  continue  to 
moimt  and  the  cost  of  living  index  will 
continue  to  rise  and  infiation  will  con- 
tinue to  plague  us. 

That  is  why  I  say  that  the  Boland 
amendment,  which  provides  for  addi- 
tional grants  and  does  not  require  pay- 
ment of  exorbitant  interest,  is  a  much 
more  desirable  procedure  than  the  one 
recommended  by  the  committee. 

Another  factor  showing  that  the 
amount  available  for  Hill-Burton  is  less 
than  last  year  relates  to  the  fact  that  the 
authorizing  committee  provided  for  a  $50 
million  fund  for  direct  loans  for  public 
hospitals  of  the  country.  Under  the  law, 
the  public  hospitals  cannot  use  the  sub- 
sidized interest  program.  The  committee 
knows  that.  That  is  for  private  hospitals 
only.  And  as  a  result,  what  happens? 
$186  million  dollars  in  applications 
pending  with  HEW,  requests  from  public 
hospitals,  from  county  hospitals,  from 
township  hospitals  and  city  hospitals. 

Does  your  county  or  township  hospital 
need  modernization?  It  will  have  to  com- 
pete with  the  private  hospitals  of  the 
country  for  the  amount  of  money  put  in 
this  bill  for  grants.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
is  obviously  another  decrease  in  the 
amount  made  available  for  the  Hill- 
Burton  program. 

The  action  of  the  committee  must  be 
corrected.  That  is  why  we  offer  the 
Boland  amendment. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentieman  3rield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  In  the  budget  figure 
there  was  $30  million  for  direct  loans. 

Mr.  YATES.  But  that  was  stricken  out 
by  the  committee. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  appreciate  that,  be- 
cause the  grant  money  was  increased 
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from  $50  to  $172  million.  It  was  just  a 
question  there  of  whether  or  not  the 
overall  figure  was  going  to  be  in  the  form 
of  grants  or  minus  $30  million  for  direct 
loans. 

The  gentleman  certainly  does  not  mean 
to  leave  the  implication  that  all  the  hos- 
pitals around  the  country  are  built  by 
Federal  grant  money? 

Mr.  YATES.  No;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Of  course  not. 

Mr.  YATES.  But  the  point  is  that  most 
hospitals  need  help  these  days  and  taking 
away  direct  loan  funds  as  the  committee 
did  decreases  the  amount  of  the  grant 
program  to  that  extent. 

The  gentleman  will  recall  that  I  of- 
fered an  amendment  in  the  committee 
for  almost  the  full  authorizing  amount 
for  Hill-Burton,  because  I  believed  the 
House  indicated  by  its  override  of  the 
President's  veto  that  it  wanted  adequate 
money  for  Hill-Burton.  The  committee 
has  not  done  that.  I  am  sure  the  House 
wants  a  greater  allocation  for  Hill-Bur- 
ton than  the  committee  allowed. 

The  Boland  amendment  adds  only  $80 
million,  but  at  least  it  provides  more 
mqney  than  the  committee  bill,  and  I 
am  for  it. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Of  course,  that  is  an  ar- 
bitrary figure  the  gentleman  is  using.  We 
can  shoot  the  moon. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  gentleman  is  using 
no  arbitrary  figure  nor  am  I  engaged  in 
shooting  the  moon.  There  is  an  author- 
izing limitation  in  the  basic  legislation, 
$382  million,  I  believe. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  The  gentleman  has  no 
official  statistics  from  the  States,  other 
than  this  overall  need. 

Mr.  YATES.  If  the  gentleman  will  not 
take  my  statement,  let  me  tell  the  gen- 
tleman what  this  administration's  Un- 
der Secretary  for  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  said  the  overall  need  was.  Is  he 
official  enough?  He  said  the  need  was  $11 
billion  at  the  present  time,  and  that  need 
is  going  to  go  up,  not  down. 

The  gentleman  knows  his  testimony 
well.  The  gentleman  knows  what  Under 
Secretary  Veneman  testified  to  on  the 
Nation's  need  for  new  and  modernized 
hospitals.  It  was  $11  billion.  Even  know- 
ing that  huge  sum,  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration requested  only  $50  million  for  this 
program.  That  is  how  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration met  what  President  Nixon  last 
year  called  the  greatest  medical  crisis  in 
our  history. 

The  Boland  amendment  should  be 
approved. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
this  amendment.  This  is  not  a  question 
of  whether  we  provide  funds  for  mental 
health,  cancer  research,  the  training  of 
additional  physicians,  or  the  construc- 
tion and  modernization  of  hospital  facil- 
ities. 

The  bill  contains  funds  for  all  of  these 
purposes.  It  contains  more  than  was 
recommended  by  the  administration — 
more  than  was  included  in  the  budget  for 
each  of  these  items.  This  bUl  exceeds  the 
President's  request  for  these  items  by 
$186  million. 


This  is  a  question  of  politics — nothing 
else.  It  is  an  attempt  to  force  the  bill 
high  enough  to  see  if  they  can  precipitate 
a  veto  and  then  campaign  that  the  Nixon 
administration  is  antihealth. 

Now  if  that  w£is  the  only  harm  that 
it  caused — it  would  not  be  too  much  of 
a  problem.  Camp>aign  issues  are  a  way 
of  life  for  most  of  us.  and — as  I  pointed 
out  yesterday — the  Nixon  record  for 
spending  for  health,  education,  and 
manpower  speaks  for  itself.  It  exceeds 
that  of  both  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
administrations. 

.  But  something  other  than  a  campaign 
issue  is  involved.  Yesterday  my  distin- 
guished chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  emphasized  that  we  should  take 
the  Federal  budget  out  of  politics. 

Why — I  will  tell  you  why — the  word  is 
inflation.  It  results  from  spending  more 
money  than  we  have  to  spend. 

The  education  bill  was  $453  million 
above  the  amount  budgeted. 

If  we  continue  to  appropriate  funds 
in  excess  of  the  revenue-producing  ca- 
pacity of  our  tax  system — as  happened 
particularly  in  1967  and  1968 — we  will 
produce  the  same  result — the  same  in- 
flation that  we  all  know  takes  difficult 
and  painful  measures  to  eliminate. 

Inflation  that  would  not  help  25  mil- 
lion people  fighting  a  losing  battle  to 
make  their  social  security  checks  cover 
the  cost  of  living. 

Inflation  that  would  not  help  9  mUlion 
people  on  public  assistance. 

Inflation  that  would  not  help  millions 
of  middle-class  Americans  caught  be- 
tween taxes  and  an  ever  increasing  cost 
of  living  that  is  only  now  beginning  to 
level  off. 

The  fiscal  year  1971  budget  proposed 
legislation  that  would  provide  $4.6  bil- 
lion of  additional  revenue.  As  of  today, 
more  than  $4.3  billion  of  those  requests 
have  not  been  acted  upon. 

For  those  who  are  interested  only  in 
politics — I  remind  you  that  inflation  will 
also  be  an  issue  this  year. 

Those  who  vote  to  add  almost  $400 
million  to  a  bill  already  containing  al- 
most $200  million  of  increases  over  the 
amounts  requested  may  also  have  to  do 
some  explaining. 

The  administration  and  this  Congress 
have  made  reductions  in  military  and 
space  expenditiires — $6  billion. 

We  have  changed  our  national  priori- 
ties and  are  now  spending  more  for  hu- 
man resources  than  defense — for  the 
flrst  time  in  20  years. 

We  have  taken  this  action  becaase  we 
are  concerned  about  the  health,  educa- 
tion, and  welfare  of  our  people. 

It  is  this  concern  that  prompted  the 
increases  contained  in  the  bill. 

Irresponsibly  adding  almost  $400  mil- 
lion to  these  increases  is  a  very  poor 
course  of  action  at  this  point  in  time. 

I  urge  the  amendment  be  defeated. 

^r.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado. 


Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, with  the  dramatic  discovery  of  new 
drugs  and  their  expanding  use  in  State 
mental  hospitals,  a  virtual  revolution  has 
taken  place  in  the  care  and  treatment  of 
the  mentally  ill  people  of  this  Nation. 
Coincident  with  the  discovery  of  these 
wonder  drugs  has  been  a  brilliant  reor- 
ganization of  our  concept  of  caring  for 
mental  patients,  one  main  feature  being 
the  development  of  community  mental 
health  centers. 

As  a  result,  using  these  drugs  and  de- 
veloping community  mental  health  cen- 
ters has  literally  drained  off  approxi- 
mately 40  percent  of  those  mentally  111 
patients  who  had  theretofore  been  in- 
quired to  be  confined  to  live  in  mental 
hospitals. 

As  if  this  were  not  sufficiently  dramat- 
ic, the  number  of  beds  required  in  our 
mental  hospitals  has  reduced  these  past 
years  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  an 
ever-increasing  number  of  people  in  this 
country  have  been  diagnosed  as  mentally 
ill  requiring  mental  treatment. 

In  1963,  recognizing  this  revolution  in 
the  care  of  the  mentally  ill,  Congress 
acted  to  assist  communities  in  the  de- 
velopment of  community  mental  health 
centers.  This  help  has  come  in  the  form 
of  assistance  in  capital  construction 
grants  as  well  as  paying  approximately 
30  percent  of  the  staffing  costs  for  these 
centers. 

At  the  present  moment,  the  impor- 
tance is  not  the  brick  and  mortar  that 
would  produce  new  buildings,  but  rather 
the  skilled  and  complete  staffing  of  these 
centers  so  that  the  services  can  be 
brought  directly  to  our  mentally  ill  on 
an  out-patient  basis. 

In  this  year's  budget,  the  administra- 
tion has  imfortimately  failed  to  recom- 
mend sufficient  Federal  expenditures  in 
this  area  of  Federal  assistance  to  the 
staffing  of  mental  health  centers.  In  his 
budget  for  fiscal  1971  the  President  rec- 
ommended only  $60.1  million.  On  the  j 
other  hand,  the  Appropriations  Subcom-^,/^ 
mittee,  backed  up  by  the  full  conmiittee, 
has  recognized  the  shortcoming  of  this 
small  budget  request  and  has  increased 
this  item  for  staffing  by  $20  million,  mak- 
ing the  total  $80  million. 

While  this  action  of  the  subcommittee 
and  the  full  committee  is  commendable, 
it  still  falls  short  of  the  requirements  the 
experts  who  testified  believe  must  be  met 
in  the  next  fiscal  year. 

In  reviewing  some  of  the  testimony 
and  information  on  this  subject  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  there  are  some  49  com- 
munity mental  health  centers  that  have 
been  recommended  for  staff  funding,  but 
have  not  been  funded  for  lack  of  funds. 
It  also  appears  that  there  are  approxi- 
mately 80  applications  for  assistance  in 
staff  funding  in  the  pipeline,  most  of 
which  will  be  approved  before  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year,  but  for  which  there  will 
be  no  staffing  fimds. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  was  rec- 
ommended by  the  National  Association 
for  Mental  Health,  that  at  least  $100  mil- 
lion would  be  required  for  Federal  as- 
sistance in  staffing  centers  ready  to  go 
into  business  in  this  fiscal  year,  and  the 
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National  Council  of  Compreher^sive 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers  has 
estimated  this  sum  to  be  at  least  $110 
million. 

Included  in  this  package  amendment, 
therefore,  is  an  additional  smn  of  $20 
million  which,  when  combined  within 
the  $80  miUion  contained  in  the  bill, 
should  almost  make  it  possible  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  honor  its  com- 
mitments to  those  commimity  mental 
health  centers  that  are  now  approved 
or  will  be  approved  in  the  fiscal  year  1971. 

Mr.  Chairman,  most  States  in  this  Na- 
tion are  attempting  to  move  ahe.d  in  this 
development  of  community  mental 
health  centers.  Thousands  of  volunteers, 
both  professional  and  laymen,  are  care- 
fully putting  together  their  plans  for 
their  earliest  possible  opening.  Eighty 
more  are  expected  to  be  approved  for 
staff  fimding  this  fiscal  year. 

It  would  be  tragic,  indeed,  if  any  sig- 
nificant number  of  them  could  not  be 
opened  because  staffing  fimds  were  not 
available  at  the  time  of  approval. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
urge  the  members  of  the  committee  to 
approve  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Boland). 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
was  said  before,  the  subcommittee  in  this 
bill  added  $209  million  above  the  budget. 
Now  it  has  been  proposed  to  add  another 
$360  million,  which  would  bring  the  total 
for  the  bill  to  $569  million  over  the 
budget.  It  would  be  so  visible  as  to  invite 
a  veto. 

Now,  I  am  not  against  fighting  vetoes 
when  we  can  win,  but  before  we  start 
voting  on  an  amendment  like  this  per- 
haps we  should  look  at  the  history  of 
such  amendments. 

Traditionally  we  in  the  House  com- 
mittee have  gone  through,  item  by  item, 
and  reshaped  the  HEW  appropriation 
bills  according  to  what  we  thought  the 
House  would  want.  Then  it  passed  the 
House  substantially  in  that  form.  Then 
it  goes  to  the  Senate.  If  somebody  can 
show  a  weakness  in  our  bill,  he  goes  to 
the  Senate  committee,  and  the  case  is 
made  there.  They  adjust  the  bill  accord- 
ingly. Then  we  go  to  conference  after 
that,  and  we  come  back  with  a  balanced 
bill  that  is  written  by  the  Congress.  Under 
that  procedure  we  made  great  progress. 

That  has  been  the  history  until  last 
year.  But  a  year  ago  next  week  this 
subcommittee  came  to  the  floor  with  the 
(HEW  bin.  Some  people — the  same  people 
who  support  this  amendment — decided 
they  were  going  to  up  it  very  visibly. 

You  know  what  happened  then.  For 
the  following  9  months  from  a  year  ago 
next  week  we  went  up  and  down  the  hill 
with  all  kinds  of  motions  and  resolu- 
tions and  we  ended  up  in  here  with  a 
bill  in  March  that  had  been  reduced  by 
the  Senate  by  $347  million  below  the 
figure  the  committee  had  recommended 
in  July.  Lo  and  behold,  the  same  people 
were  down  here  with  a  white  flag  say- 
ing, "Surrender  to  the  Senate."  The  mo- 
tion was  made  to  agree  to  the  Senate 
figure  and  it  carried.  Health  appropri- 
ations were  reduced  to  $115  million  be- 
low the  figure  the  committee  had  recom- 


mended in  July.  Now.  is  this  the  kind 
of  action  that  really  makes  for  solid  prog- 
ress in  health?  We  could  have  gone  to 
conference  and  gotten  the  money  back 
in  5  minutes,  but  they  did  not  want  to 
do  that.  Surrender  to  the  Senate  was  the 
cry  at  that  time,  on  March  3. 

Mr.  Chairman,  here  are  some  of  the 
■  items  that  were  reduced,  and  they  are 
the  items  in  this  amendment  today.  Con- 
struction of  community  health  centers, 
grants,  $1.3  million  below  the  amount 
we  had  in  July.  Hospital  construction, 
$82.2  million  below  what  we  had  in  July. 
Medical-dental  student  assistance  $4.78 
million  below  what  we  had.  Nursing  stu- 
dent loans  $5.5  million  below  what  we 
had  in  July.  Is  that  the  kind  of  friends 
of  health  you  want  to  follow  again? 

Do  you  want  to  go  down  that  primrose 
path  with  them  again  and  follow  the 
same  people  and  probably  end  up  below 
what  we  have  in  this  bill?  Before  we  do 
that  you  ought  to  take  a  good  look  at 
what  is  in  this  bill  and  the  procedures 
we  used  when  we  have  made  progress  in 
this  House  on  health  appropriations. 

It  has  been  alleged  here  today  that 
there  is  a  doctor  shortage.  Everybody  ad- 
mits that.  But  it  does  not  necessarily  fol- 
low that  money  Is  the  answer.  In  some 
schools,  there  are  10  applicants  for  each 
medical  school  slot  now.  You  can  give 
them  all  free  education,  and  that  would 
not  alone  increase  the  number  of  doc- 
tors. Let  us  get  to  the  cause  of  not  having 
enough  medical  services  in  this  country 
and  try  to  deal  with  thoserThat  is  what 
the  subcommittee  did,  and  that  is  why 
we  increased  18  items  by  209  millions  of 
dollars  where  we  thought  it  would  do 
some  good.  We  are  willing  to  do  more 
where  we  believe  we  can  get  results  and 
where  it  can  be  shown  that  we  will  get 
results.  There  will  be  increases  in  the 
Senate  and  we  will  agree  to  some  of 
them.  But  I  say  that  this  amendment 
will  not  get  the  results  claimed  because 
this  amendment  does  not  go  to  the  heart 
of  the  problem.  We  do  have  good  care  at 
a  high  price  in  this  country  for  anybody 
who  is  seriously  ill  and  who  can  get  to  a 
hospital  before  they  die,  but  what  we  do 
not  have  is  preventive  care  except  for  the 
urban  wealthy.  In  the  non-metropolitan 
areas  where  30  percent  of  the  people  live, 
there  are  only  12  percent  of  the  doctors. 
Those  areas  have  only  8  percent  of  the 
pediatricians.  People  who  work  for  wages 
are  also  in  need  of  preventive  care. 
People  that  are  working  cannot  afford  to 
take  a  half  a  day  off  to  go  to  the  doctor's 
office.  It  is  not  the  $10  for  the  doctors 
call  as  much  as  It  is  the  $20  or  the  $30 
that  they  lose  in  w^ages  each  time  they 
do  it.  They  just  cannot  afford  to  take  the 
time  to  go  to  a  doctor's  office  and  wait 
several  hours  to  secure  a  tetanus  shot  for 
a  puncture  in  the  hand. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Yates^  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  5  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Now,  the  sponsors 
of  this  amendment  today  assume  that 
you  can  secure  enough  doctors  so  that 


there  will  be  plenty  of  doctors  every- 
where. I  believe  they  are  just  laboring 
under  an  illusion.  The  problem  is  not  as 
a  practical  matter  solvable  that  way.  It 
just  does  not  work  that  way.  That  is 
what  the  witnesses  before  our  committee 
told  us  that  if  we  give  them  all  of  the 
money  they  want,  they  could  increase  the 
turnouts  of  doctors  only  10  percent  in 
6  years.  That  is  not  nearly  enough  doc- 
tors to  provide  the  preventive  health  care 
needed.  If  you  are  going  to  labor  ujider 
the  assumption  that  we  can  solve  this 
problem  with  money,  you  are  just  mis- 
taken. So  what  do  we  do?  We  import  into 
this  country  foreign  trained  doctors. 
Fifteen  percent  of  our  doctors  come  from 
foreign  coimtries.  They  have  received  6 
years  of  education  compared  to  nine  re- 
quired in  our  schools.  But  have  our  medi- 
cal schools  been  doing  what  is  needed  in 
order  to  get  more  doctors  and  get  other 
kinds  of  professional  people  that  are 
necessary  so  that  we  can  have  clinics 
established  in  these  rural  areas  under  the 
direction  of  a  doctor  in  a  nearby  city, 
perhaps?  No,  they  have  not  done  that. 
That  is  what  we  need  to  do.  The  only 
hope  of  substantial  improvement  in  this 
preventive  health  field  is  to  revise  the 
whole  medical  delivery  system.  We  need 
clinics.  We  need  bachelors  of  medicine. 
We  need  nurse  practitioners  who  can 
operate  a  clinic  under  the  direction  of  a 
doctor.  A  clinic  where  preventive  medi- 
cine is  available  near  home  in  off  hours 
for  people  who  work  and  without  long 
waiting  periods.  When  a  patient  needs 
to  go  to  a  doctor,  the  bachelor  of  medi- 
cine or  nurse  practitioner  who  knows  his 
own  limitations  can  tell  the  pfitient  to  do 
so  and  arrange  an  appointment.  The 
doctors  will  not  need  to  be  so  tied  up  with 
work  paramedical  personnel  can  do  that 
the  patient  needs  to  wait  for  hours.  With 
more  preventive  medicine,  they  won't 
need  to  be  tied  up  so  mucli  on  corrective 
medicine. 

This  will  require  changing  some  State 
laws  and  a  new  curriculum  and  courses 
for  health  schools.  So.  instead  of  pour- 
ing more  money  into  the  system  as  it  ex- 
ists now  which  will  not  provide  what  is 
needed.  I  say  we  should  reward  thrse  that 
want  to  make  the  changes  that  are 
needed  in  this  country  and  we  should 
net  continue  to  assume  that  increasing 
the  scholarship  program  can  solve  the 
problem. 

It  requires  reform  in  the  medical 
schools  and  State  laws.  An  example  of 
what  I  am  talking  about  is  with  refer- 
ence to  Howard  University.  They  have  a 
on  que  opportimity  to  do  something  in 
this  health  field.  They  are  now  operating 
right  here  in  Washington.  DC.  They  do 
not  have  to  change  a  State  law  which 
limits  outpatient  service  by  paramedical 
personnel  under  some  supervision  of  a 
doctor  as  is  the  case  in  some  of  the  States. 
The  Congress  could  make  certam  changes 
in  the  laws  if  we  need  to  do  that.  They 
can  do  things  which  they  need  to  do  and 
we  have  told  them  we  support  such  pro- 
grams and  have  made  funds  available  to 
them.  However,  they  have  not  hardly 
looked  at  the  real  problem  here.  They 
have  not  even  gone  thoroughly  into  it. 
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You  can  look  at  the  hearings  and  you 
will  see  on  page  938  of  part  4,  that  they 
have  not  made  the  needed  effort  to  pro- 
vide personnel  for  clinics.  They  have 
found  time  and  added  several  social 
coiirses  but  they  have  not  made  the  effort 
to  add  to  or  change  the  curriciilum  so  as 
to  provide  better  medical  services. 

We  will  not  accomplish  the  desired 
results  merely  by  pouriiig  out  more  money 
to  Howard  and  other  such  universities, 
when  they  are  not  moving  in  the  direc- 
tion that  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Chainnan*if  Members  want  to  sup- 
port a  program  to  accomplish  the  ob- 
jective of  more  health  services,  we  must 
have  a  change  in  the  delivery  syStem 
instead  of  merely  supporting  the  present 
inadequate  system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  increased  these  18 
items  to  the  extent  of  $208,960,000.  The 
conunittee  recognizes  that  we  do  need 
facilities  and  expansion  of  the  present 
ones.  We  cannot  get  more  doctors  with- 
out the-facilities,  and  the  increase  in 
facilities  is  a  prerequisite  to  some  extent. 
But  we  will  not  get  but  10  percent  more 
doctors  of  medicine  in  the  next  6  years 
even  with  an  increase  of  medical  facili- 
ties unless  the  curriculim:!  is  reduced  for 
some  who  will  work  in  a  limited  capacity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  -my  opinion  we  ought 
to  increase  the  facilities  program  more. 
But,  I  can  assure  members  that  when 
we  come  back  from  the  conference  with 
the  other  body,  we  will  have  increased  it 
probably  by  50  percent  over  what  is  con- 
tained in  this  bill  or  the  amount  that  is 
justified. 

In  addition  to  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
need  adequate  loans  for  students,  not 
because  there  is  a  shortage  of  students, 
but  for  social  reasons  so  that  the  less 
wealthy  can  go  to  medical  school  as  well 
as  wealthy  ones.  We  need  enough  so  that 
those  people  can  get  into  the  medical 
schools  and  the  committee  stands  for 
this  principle. 

We  put  into  this  bill  a  23-percent 
increase  in  loans  for  medical  stu- 
dents and  a  130-percent  increase  for 
nursing  students.  And,  if  they  can  show 
they  need  more,  I  am  gure  it  will  be 
provided  imder  the  committee  'ap- 
proach. If  needed,  we  will  sigree  to  more 
in  the  orderly  way  these  siuns  have  pre- 
viously been  provided  until  last  year. 
Mr.  Chairmsm,  I  believe  in  the  usual  sys- 
tem for  handling  appropriations  for 
HEW  for  under  it  we  have  made  solid 
progress.  Therefore,  I  submit  that  the 
amendment  which  is  now  pending  before 
the  committee  diverts  attention  from  the 
real  needs  and  that  the  way  to  make 
solid  progress  is  to  pinpoint  money  to- 
ward a  new  delivery  system  and  for  the 
case  against  any  weakness  in  the  com- 
mittee recommendations  to  be  made  on 
individual  items  in  the  Senate.  In  the 
usual  way,  worthy  adjustments  will  sur- 
vive. 

I  urge  you  to  use  the  procedure  which 
in  the  past  made  progress  instead  of 
the  dramatic  big  amendment  shotgim 
approach  which  was  used  last  year  when 
we  lost  $145  million  in  the  final  bill  be- 
low the  amount  our  ownmlttee  originally 
recommended.  If  any  item  is  shown  to  be 
insuflQcient  on  its  own,  we  will  come  back 
with  a  conference  report  that  will  shape 


this  up  and  provide  some  progress  in- 
instead  of  going  backward. 

Do  not  go  down  the  primrose  path  on 
a  package  amendment  again  which 
strikes  individual  items  from  the  bill  or 
you  may  end  up  like  last  year  with  some 
good  programs  below  the  amount  in  the 
committee  bill. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  v?ill 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROSEa^THAL..  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Smith)  . 

As  the  gentleman  has  indicated  there 
are  serious  failures  in  the  medical  de- 
livery system  and  which  must  be  elimi- 
nated. We  have  to  bring  more  new  young 
men  into  the  medical  schools.  And  we 
must  broaden  the  social  and  economic 
class  base  of  our  medical  students.  That 
Is  why  I  support  the  amendment  which 
has  been  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Boland)  because  I 
feel  that  the  medical  schools  are  in  a 
crisis  from  which  they  wiU  emerge  in- 
tact only  with  considerable  congressional 
understanding  and  support. 

Young  men  in  the  third  and  fourth 
years  of  their  medical  college  training 
have  to  drop  out  simply  because  there  are 
not  sufiBcient  fimds  to  grant  them  the 
needed  loans.  Next  year  even  more  will 
be  turned  out  of  the  medical  schools  at 
a  time  when  we  need  every  doctor  we  can 
train. 

Just  today  a  medical  school  dean  told 
me  that  the  lower-middle  and  the  middle- 
class  students  will  suffer  more  this  year 
than  last  year.  Precisely  those  economi- 
cally deprived  youngsters  that  we  want 
to  get  into  our  medical  schools  simply 
cannot  get  in  because  they  do  not  have 
the  funds  or  cannot  obtain  the  necessary 
loans.      

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Well,  we  will  in- 
crease the  amount  for  that  purpose  to 
the  extent  needed  in  order  to  provide  aU 
the  losuis  they  need. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Yes,  but  at  the  pres- 
ent time  those  loans  are  in  an  inadequate 
amount. 

In  fiscal  year  1969,  39,156  students  of 
all  medical  professions  were  aided  by  the 
health  professions  student  loan  program. 

In  fiscal  year  1970,  just  ended,  this 
number  dropped  to  32,203. 

Under  the  administration's  budget, 
that  number  would  have  dropped  to 
28,168. 

Wisely,  the  committee  has  increased 
the  funds  for  loans.  But  anything  short 
of  full  fimdlng  for  programs  of  medical 
student  loans,  which  will  be  repaid  to  the 
Treasury  eventually,  is  intolerable  if  we 
believe  our  own  words,  or  the  President's 
of  last  year,  about  the  "massive  crisis"  of 
oiir  medical  care  system. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  good  friend 
and  colleague,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Boland). 
'The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
has  eloquently  explained  the  emergency 


health  amendments.  I  do  not  need  to  tell 
the  Members  of  this  House  that  the 
health  care  system  of  this  Nation  Is  un- 
der increasing  stress.  The  recent  report 
of  the  Committee  of  One  Hundred  calling 
for  a  national  health  plan  is  the  latest 
manifestation  of  this  stress.  It  is  reported 
that  there  will  be  legislation  introduced 
this  week  that  will  attempt  to  get  health 
services  into  the  inner  city  and  into  rural 
areas. 

These  steps  may  be  feasible,  but  I  sub- 
mit that  they  are  predicated  on  the  as- 
sumption that  there  will  be  adequate 
medical  manpower  available.  Based  on 
the  latest  estimates  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
this  assiunption  cannot  be  made.  HEW 
projects  that  by  1980  there  will  be  these 
shortfalls:  26,000  doctors,  56,000  dentists, 
210,000  nurses,  and  432,000  allied  health 
manpower. 

Some  of  the  elements  of  the  emergency 
health  amendment  are  primarily  direct- 
ed at  this  manpower  shortfall,  and  I  will 
explain  them.  With  the  funds  provided  in 
this  amendment,  we  can  narrow  the  man- 
power gap. 

Before  I  develop  one  aspect  of  the  med- 
ical manpower  section  of  the  health 
emergency  amendment.  It  is  important 
for  the  Members  to  realize  that  there  are 
other  elements  in  this  package.  These 
components  are  designed  to  handle  criti- 
cal gaps  in  the  appropriation  bill.  For 
example,  the  fimds  for  Hill-Burton  and 
community  mental  health  staffing  are 
designed  to  handle  crucial  demands  and 
needs  in  hospital  construction  and  staffs 
of  community  health  centers. 

I  just  want  to  point  out  that  this  pack- 
age is  only  $360  million  over  the  commit- 
tee recommendation,  but  its  significance 
lies  not  only  in  this  small  dollar  increase 
but  in  the  programs  it  more  adequately 
funds. 

I  would  like  to  focus  on  the  funds  di- 
rectly aimed  at  the  medical  manpower 
area. 

In  fairness,  I  must  point  out  that  the 
Nixon  administration  is  not  unaware  of 
these  medical  manpower  problems.  In- 
deed, Dr.  Roger  Egeberg,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  for  Health,  has  sug- 
gested that  $150  million  be  appropriated 
to  attempt  to  close  the  medical  shortage 
gap.  This  was  supported  by  the  National 
Republican  Congressional  Campaign 
Committee  Itself  in  their  memo  of  July 
15,  1970.  Thus  the  administration  has 
admitted  a  problem  exists  and  is  at- 
tempting to  solve  it.  But  I  would  re- 
spectfully suggest  that  there  is  no  need 
for  new  programs.  The  existing  legisla- 
tive authority  is  designed  to  meet  these 
manpower  shortages.  What  is  needed  now 
is  dollars — money. 

Dr.  Egeberg  put  the  question  squarely: 

If  the  government  does  not  help  the  medi- 
cal schools  and  the  medical  students  soon, 
well  have  a  doctor  shortage  for  the  next  20 
years. 

I  applaud  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Egeberg 
but  I  do  not  feel  that,  as  Members  of 
Congress,  we  can  allow  proposed  solu- 
tions to  this  manpower  medical  crisis  to 
be  left  to  the  workings  of  the  executive 
budgetary  process. 
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We  in  the  House  know  the  needs.  We 
have  passed  the  legislative  authority  and 
we  need  now  to  fimd  this  authority.  This 
is  the  "crunch."  The  Appropriations 
Committee  has  provided  some  increases, 
but  more  are  necessary  even  to  maintain 
our  insufficient  health  care  system. 

I  know  that  some  Members  might 
argue  that  there  is  a  problem  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  medical  personnel.  I  agree 
that  there  is  a  problem  in  this  area.  But 
it  remains  an  imassailable  fact  that  If 
we  do  not  have  the  necessary  medical 
manpower  pool,  we  cannot  work  at  redis- 
tribution. These  projections  that  I  have 
cited  indicate  a  substantial  shortfall  in 
needed  medical  personnel. 

Incidentally,  I  am  aware  that  the  Pres- 
ident has  blasted  the  "spendthrift"  Con- 
gress, but  I  fail  to  see  how  any  impartial 
observer  could  fail  to  notice  that  the 
burden  of  our  anti-infiation  policy  is 
being  borne  by  the  workingman.  I  note 
for  all  the  Executive  anguish  over  in- 
creases in  vital  education  funds,  social 
security  payments,  and  hospital  con- 
struction funds,  the  administration  was 
not  the  least  bit  hesitant  to  baU  out  Peim 
Central  or  Lockheed. 

Also  the  administration  has  not  for- 
warded any  revenue  schemes.  As  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Apprt^ria- 
tions  Committee  has  pointed  out  over  and 
over  again,  this  initial  budget  surplus 
that  was  hailed  by  the  administration 
rested  on  some  tenuous  economic  as- 
sumption. But  this  debating  back  and 
forth  has  little  to  do  with  the  issue  before 
the  House  today. 

This  amendment  adds  only  a  meager 
$360  million  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee figure.  Surely  no  one  could  insist 
that  this  small,  but  necessary,  figiu-e  in  a 
potential  trillion-dollar  economy  will 
spell  economic  disaster.  But  it  can  be 
reasonably  argued  that  a  breakdown 
in  our  Nation's  medical  system  would 
have  disastrous  results  domestically. 

FYom  the  medicsil  manpower  aspects 
of  this  amendment  there  are  two  central 
provisions  of  this  package.  The  first  per- 
tains to  the  institutional  support  for 
schools  of  public  health  and  students' 
funds;  the  second  pertains  to  the  con- 
struction of  medical  facilities.  The  first  of 
these  two  central  medical  provisions  was 
explained  by  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Boland).  I  would  just 
like  to  point  out  that  one  of  the  107  ex- 
isting medical  schools,  43  are  in  serious 
financial  trouble.  They  need  institutional 
support.  Also  there  has  to  be  more  money 
for  scholarships.  According  to  the  latest 
estimates,  it  costs  $50,000  for  13  years  of 
training  to  become  a  doctor.  Thus,  there 
is  a  need  for  additional  loans — not  only 
for  doctors  but  for  other  medical  per- 
sonnel. 

I  would  like  to  spend  the  remainder 
of  my  time  explaining  the  second  central 
provision  of  this  manpower  package, 
that  is,  the  construction  of  medical  train- 
ing facilities.  In  this  package  we  are 
asking  for  $100  million  for  the  construc- 
tion of  medical  facilities.  This  is  $33 
million  less  than  the  authorization  but 
it  would  be  a  beginning  for  the  $400  mil- 
lion backlog  of  already  approved  HEW 
grants. 


I  mentioned  the  projections  for  medi- 
cal manpower  for  1980. 1  could  go  on  with 
other  statistics,  but  I  think  it  is  signifi- 
cant that  for  every  qualified  medical 
school  applicant  who  is  accepted,  two  are 
turned  away  for  lack  of  the  schools'  ca- 
pacity to  train  them.  In  the  1968  legisla- 
tion. Congress  sought  to  remedy  this 
situation  by  authorizing  substantial  ap- 
propriations for  construction  projects 
over  the  following  3  years,  but  unfor- 
timately  the  amoimts  authorized  have 
not  been  appropriated. 

For  fiscal  year  1971,  a  total  of  $225 
million  is  authorized  for  the  construc- 
tion of  schools  of  medicine,  dentistry, 
et  cetera.  The  administration,  however, 
is  requesting  an  appropriation  of  only 
$118.1  million,  or  about  half  as  much  as 
is  authorized.  This  would  be  understand- 
able if  the  need  for  more  construction 
funds  was  not  evident.  But  this  Is  simply 
not  the  case.  As  of  April  of  this  year, 
applications  for  construction  grants 
totaling  nearly  $400  million  have  been 
approved  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  have  been 
approved  for  funding,  subject  to  the 
availability  of  money.  In  addition,  an- 
other $248  million  worth  of  applications 
have  been  received  and  are  being  re- 
viewed by  the  Etepartment. 

The  same  sad  story  is  reflected  in  the 
administration's  budget  request  for  the 
program  of  construction  grants  for 
schools  of  nursing.  Thirty-five  million 
dollars  is  authorized.  Applications  for 
more  than  $37  million  has  been  received, 
but  the  administration  is  requesting  an 
appropriation  of  only  $8  million. 

This  amendment  will  not  cover  the 
projected  shortfalls  in  medical  personnel, 
but  it  will  begin  to  close  this  manpower 
gap. 

For  example,  American  medical 
schools  are  now  admitting  10,000  medi- 
cal students  per  year.  To  meet  the  cur- 
rent shortage,  to  keep  up  with  increased 
requirements  for  the  future,  this  num- 
ber of  admissions  must  be  doubled  as 
soon  as  possible.  To  do  this  will  demand 
sizable  increase  in  the  capacity  of  the 
existing  schools  and  the  establishment  of 
from  10  to  25  new  schools.  There  still 
remain  five  States  in  the  Nation  with- 
out medical  schools.  There  are  many  lo- 
cations throughout  the  Nation  which 
have  both  the  population  base  and  the 
academic  capability  of  initiating  new 
medical  educational  centers. 

To  deal  with  this  problem  will  require 
a  substantial  expansion  of  our  construc- 
tion efforts.  This  must  begin  with  in- 
creased appropriations  for  this  purpose. 
The  funds  that  would  be  made  available 
by  the  appropriation  now  before  the 
House  are  totally  inadequate  for  this  task 
to  be  undertaken. 

Let  me  make  this  perfectly  clear.  In 
this  bill,  the  funds  provided  for  the  con- 
struction of  health  educational,  research, 
and  library  facilities  total  $126,100,000. 
Of  this  amount,  $94,500,000  would  be 
available  for  the  construction  of  medical 
and  related  teaching  facihties;  $23,600,- 
000  for  dental  teaching  facilities:  and 
$8,000,000  for  nursing  and  allied  health. 
In  contrast  to  these  proposed  amounts, 
this  Congress,  tn  passing  the  health  man- 


power amendments  of  1968,  authorized 
$180  million  for  the  construction  of  med- 
ical and  related  teaching  facilities  in 
1971 ;  $45  million  for  dental ;  and  $55  mil- 
lion for  nursing  and  allied  health,  or  a 
total  of  $280  million.  But  even  more 
telling  than  this  contrast  is  the  fact 
that  the  National  Institutes  of  Health — 
NIH — now  has  on  hand  approved  ap- 
plications for  construction  assistance 
from  medical,  nursing,  and  allied 
health  schools  totaling  $400  million 
at  the  very  beginning  of  the  year  for 
which  the  administration  is  requesting, 
and  the  committee  passed,  only 
$126,100,000. 

In  the  fact  of  the  urgent  needs  for 
health  manpower,  which  can  be  met  only 
by  continued  expansion  of  the  medical 
educational  plants  of  the  Nation,  $126,- 
100,000  is  a  travesty. 

The.  health  emergency  amendment 
would  add  $100  million  to  the  adminis- 
tration's appropriation  request  for  this 
urgently  needed  construction.  This  $100 
million  would  increase  the  funds  avail- 
able for  the  construction  of  medical  and 
related  schools  to  $170,100,000;  for 
dental  schools  to  $42  million;  and  for 
nursing  and  allied  health  schools  to  $14 
miUion,  amounting  to  a  total  for  the 
appropriation  of  $226,100,000. 

This  increase  in  the  appropriation  for 
construction  of  teaching  facilities  for 
these  critical  health  professions  is  only 
a  minimum  measure  of  response  to  the 
urgent  need  to  expand  the  teaching  fa- 
cilities of  this  Nation  if  we  are  to  meet 
the  demand  for  physicians  and  other 
trained  health  professionals  which  this 
country  faces. 

The  figures — the  shortfalls — are  there 
for  all  to  see.  We  need  facilities  to  train 
doctors,  dentists,  nurses,  and  other  med- 
ical personnel.  We  must  add  construction 
funds  to  build  and  modernize  medical 
training  facilities.  We  cannot  continue 
to  delay  and  procrastinate.  This  package 
offers  tangible  and  immediate  help  in 
lessening  our  Nation's  medical  crisis. 

Another  action  by  the  administration 
which  poses  a  serious  threat  to  the  uni- 
fied planning  and  development  of  the 
Nation's  medical  centers  is  the  proposal 
to  transfer  support  for  construction 
grants  to  teaching  hospitals  to  the  budg- 
et item  for  the  Hill-Burton  program, 
which  is  financed  under  the  appropria- 
tion "medical  facilities  construction." 
This  transfer  involves  a  program  reduc- 
tion of  $33  million  in  the  planned  obliga- 
tion level  for  the  appropriation  "Con- 
struction of  health  educational  research 
and  library  facilities"  as  a  result  of  this 
transfer  between  appropriations. 

Furthermore,  it  appears  to  be  the  clear 
intent  of  the  administration  to  substi- 
tute to  the  maximum  extent  possible 
guartinteed  loans  as  a  basis  of  provid- 
ing construction  fimds  for  teaching  hos- 
pitals rather  than  construction  grants, 
which  is  the  present  pattern  of  program 
support  in  this  area.  For  some  unac- 
countable reason,  the  Appropriation 
Committee  in  its  report  supports  the 
transfer  of  teaching  hospitals  to  the 
Hill-Burton  accoimt.  This  section  will 
have  several  alarming  effects : 

First.  It  will  gravely  complicate  the 
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prcKCSs  of  planning  and  funding  in  a  co- 
ordinate and  unified  manner  the  com- 
plex array  of  faculties  that  now  consti- 
tute an  academic  medical  center.  The 
whole  design  of  the  Health  Professions 
Education  Assistance  Act  was  to  provide 
a  single  source  of  funds  for  the  educa- 
tional, research,  and  teaching  hospital 
faculties  required  for  medical  educa- 
tional purposes.  Only  through  such  a 
single  approach  is  it  possible  both  for 
the  institution  to  expeditiously  and  eco- 
nomically plan  and  carry  through  its 
program  of  construction  and  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  efflcientiy  review 
and  make  judgments  about  the  adequacy 
and  appropriateness  of  the  entire  f  acUity 
complex  for  which  Federal  support  is  be- 
Second.  The  transfer  to  the  HUl-Bur- 
ton  account  of  teaching  hospital  con- 
struction and  the  prospect  of  shifting 
such  construction  support  to  loans  wui. 
in  effect,  exclude  from  access  to  Federal 
support  for  teaching  hospitals  the  sev- 
eral States  whose  statutes  prohibit  bor- 
rowing or  the  funding  of  capital  expen- 
ditures by  depreciation  P/ocesses.  Such 
State  institutions  could  not  utilize 
guaranteed  loan  mechanisms;  but  per- 
haps even  more  fundamental  an  objec- 
tion to  such  a  proposal  is  the  fact  that 
more  teaching  hospitals  'vill  operate  at 
substantial  losses.  These  losses  effec- 
tively prohibit  them  from  using  the  de- 
preciation devices  as  a  means  to  amor- 
tize loans,  because  these  funds  are  re- 
quired to  cover  operating  deficits. 

In  acting  on  the  amendment  now  be- 
fore the  House,  we  would  like  to  make 
it  clear  that  this  action  constitutes  a  re- 
pudiation of  the  administrations  device 
to  shift  this  construction  support  for 
SacSag  hospitals  to  the  HUl-Burton 
budget  and  any  devices  of  guaranteed 

°In^conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge 
this  Chamber  to  adopt  the  emergency 
health  amendment  today^  This  House 
must  assume  its  responsibilities  in  at- 
tempting to  alleviate  our  Nation  s  critical 
medical  manpower  crisis  and  appropriate 
this  $360  miUion  figure 
I  urge  an  "aye"  vote  on  this  amend- 

'"iSr  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman 
only  2  days  ago  this  Nation  celebrated 
the  first  anniversary  of  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  scientific  accomplishments 
in  history.  One  might  expect  that  a  coun- 
ti-v  capable  of  such  a  monumental 
achievement  would  have  long  ago  mas- 
tered, the  relatively  simple  scientific 
problems  of  keeping  newborn  babies  ajnd 
their  mothers  alive.  Unfortunately,  this 
is  not  the  case. 

The  American  people  spend  more  per 
capita  on  health  care  than  the  people  of 
any  other  country  in  the  world.  Yet  our 
public  health  statistics  place  us  below 
most  Western  countries.  Among  indus- 
trial nations,  the  United  States  ranks 
18th  In  life  expectancy  for  men,  Uth  in 
life  expectancy  for  women,  Uth  in  In- 
fant mortality,  and  11th  In  the  percent- 
age of  mothers  that  die  during  chUd- 
blrth.  The  death  rate  for  American  men 
between  the  ages  of  40  and  50  is  higher 
than  anywhere  in  Western  Europe.  The 
fact  is  that  our  unmatehed  expenditures 


on  medical  services  and  health  care  are 
yielding  inadequate  progress  and  results. 
Despite  the  fact  that  American  research- 
ers have  revolutionized  medical  science 
several  times  over,  our  vital  statistics 
show  that  being  an  American  may  be 
hazardous  to  your  health. 

The  demand  for  extensive  health  care 
has  drastically  exceeded  the  supply,  par- 
ticularly among  the  very  young  and  the 
very  old.  There  is  a  critical  shortage  of 
medical  service  personnel;  it  is  currently 
estimated  at  around  half  a  million  posi- 
tions, and  is  expected  to  increase.  By 
1975.  America  will  need  43  percent  more 
physicians  than  it  had  in  1965,  but  the 
number  of  doctors  wUl  increase  by  only 
17  percent.  Even  more  dramatic  short- 
ages of  dentists  and  nurses  are  also 
projected. 

These  shortages  translate  into  the  al- 
most universally  experienced  crowds, 
lines,  and  delays  encountered  by  those 
trying  to  see  a  doctor.  They  translate  into 
the  harrowing  frustrations  encountered 
by  parents  trying  to  find  a  doctor  to 
make  a  house  call  for  a  fevered  child. 
And  they  translate  into  the  incredible 
fact  that  approximately  1  out  of  every 
50  Americans  cannot  obtain  the  services 
of  a  doctor  under  any  circumstances. 

The  shortage  of  hospitals,  day  care 
centers,  mental  institutions  and  nurs- 
ing homes  illustrates  another  aspect  of 
our  present  inability  to  meet  the  demand 
for  better  medical  care.  The  rise  in  health 
care  costs — in  particular  hospital  costs — 
are  so  outrageous  that  the  cost  of  the 
cure  is  in  many  cases  a  greater  mis- 
fortune for  the  victim  than  the  illness 
itself.  The  American  Hospital  Associa- 
tion recently  told  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  that  the  average  dally 
room  rate  would  rise  to  nearly  $100  a  day 
by  1973.  and  in  some  teaching  hospitals, 
already  exceeds  that  figure.  The  costs  for 
physicians'  services  rose  9  percent  in 
1967.  and  the  cost  of  medical  care,  drugs, 
and  equipment  rose  by  7  percent  that 
same  year.  The  cost  of  a  major  iUness  is 
such  that  9  out  of  every  10  Americans 
are  medically  indigent.  Health  expendi- 
tures today  amount  to  $294  for  every 
man.  woman,  and  child  in  the  country. 
For  some  middle  Americans,  this  means 
spending  10  to  25  percent  of  their  In- 
comes on  health  and  medical  services. 
For  the  poor,  this  means  turning  to  Ciov- 
ernment  assistance  programs,  or  simply 
failing  to  obtain  help. 

The  rising  demand  for  medical  serv- 
ice, the  slow  growth  in  the  supply  of 
physicians,  the  increasing  wage  costs  In 
hospitals  without  commensurate  rises 
in  productivity,  the  increasing  complex- 
ity of  medical  care,  and  the  need  to  in- 
corporate new  techniques  and  equipment, 
have  all  contributed  to  the  rise  in  medi- 
cal prices.  Elimination  of  the  problem 
requires  two  key  steps.  We  must  elim- 
inate the  shortage  of  medical  personnel 
and  faculties  on  the  one  hand,  and  im- 
prove methods  by  which  an  individual 
can  bear  the  costs  of  health  care  on  the 
other. 

Today,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  the 
chance  of  making  some  progress.  The 
health  emergency  amendment  wUl  in- 
crease the  HEW  health  appropriation  by 


$360,454,000  for  use  in  reducing  the 
health  manpower  shortage,  improving 
the  quality  of  instruction,  and  providing 
grants  for  needed  facilities.  This  bUl  will 
in  large  measure  make  up  the  difference 
between  the  amounts  this  body  au- 
thorized earlier  this  year  and  the  s^ms 
the  administration  and  the  com- 
mittee now  wants  it  to  appropriate. 
Specifically: 

Earlier  this  year,  this  body  authorized 
$255,500,000  for  institutional  support  of 
health  schools.  Now  that  the^ime  has 
come  to  make  an  actual  appropriation, 
however  we  find  the  administration  and 
the  committee  requesting  only  a  frac- 
tion of  that  amount. 

The  program  of  direct  loans  to  needy 
students  of  medicine,  dentistry,  nursing 
and  other  health  professions  is  one  of  the 
most  crucial  steps  in  fashioning  a  long- 
range  solution  to  the  shortage,  and  the 
administration  has  requested  less  than 
half  the  authorized  amount.  This  cut 
comes  at  a  time  when  our  107  medical 
schools  have  files  bursting  with  loan  ap- 
plications. Projecting  this  cut.  only  14 
percent  of  students  would  be  aided  in 
1971  under  the  administration  budget. 
Only  2  years  ago,  37  percent  of  these  stu- 
dents received  financial  aid.  New  students 
wUl  be  forced  to  look  elsewhere  for  their 
careers — present  students  wiU  be  forced 
to  drop  out  of  school. 

The  administration  requested  less  than 
half  of  the  $260,000,000  authorized  for 
construction  of  new  teaching  faculties 
and  improvement  of  existing  facilities. 
Right  now,  there  are  almost  $600,000,000 
worth  of  approved  but  unfunded  appli- 
cations for  the  construction  of  medlca) 
and  dental  teaching  faculties.  The  health 
emergency  amendment  would  provide 
$226,100,000  as  an  inroad  to  the  con- 
struction backlog. 

One  of  the  more  hopeful  programs 
Congress  has  undertaken  for  assistance 
in  the  mental  health  area  is  the  program 
for  community  mental  health  centers 
which  is  designed  to  reduce  the  number 
of  patients  in  mental  hospitals  by  em- 
phasizing outpatient  care  in  the  local 
community.  The  greatest  initial  need  of 
these  centers  is  for  money  to  staff  the 
facilities  adequately.  The  committee  and 
administration  requests  for  funds  are 
admittedly  inadequate  to  keep  even  ex- 
isting centers  operating.  To  allow  such 
programs  to  fall  short,  after  extending 
2)ope  to  local  communities  that  they 
themselves  can  begin  to  eliminate  the 
disgrace  of  mental  health  treatment 
faculties,  is  a  retreat  which  may  even- 
tually be  paid  for  by  the  psyche  of  the 
Nation. 

We  clip  the  wings,  teU  the  bird  to  fly, 
and  then  wonder  why  she  is  grounded. 

This  country  has  produced  more  than 
enough  men  and/^omen  with  the  intel- 
lectual capacity/  to  meet  its  medical 
needs.  It  is  a  qutetion  of  building  schools 
and  flnanciaUy  assisting  people  under- 
going the  exte^ed  and  rigorous  training. 
We  can  begln'to  do  this  today  by  funding 
projects  at  a  realistic  level. 

But  much  can  also  be  done  without  ad- 
ditional financial  assistance  to  utilizie  ex- 
isting resources  more  efflcientiy,  includ- 
ing: greater  use  of  outpatient  clinics  and 
treatment  centers  to  keep  expensive  hos- 
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pitalization  to  a  minimum;  improvement 
in  design  and  operation  of  hospitals  with 
an  emphasis  on  patients  doing  as  much 
as  possible  for  themselves;  greater  co- 
ordination and  integration  among  the 
various  health  services,  with  an  aim  to- 
ward eliminating  duplication  of  costly 
equipment. 

To  help  meet  the  rising  co^  of  medi- 
cal care,  it  seems  that  almost  any  ex- 
tension of  Government  subsidized  insur- 
ance programs  to  greater  numbers  of 
Americans  would  be  appropriate.  Amer- 
icans already  within  or  nearly  within 
the  coverage  of  the  current  medicare  and 
medicaid  programs  probably  ai'e  the  ones 
in  greatest  need  of  assistance.  But  these 
programs  are  far  from  generous  in  their 
provision  of  benefits.  As  the  New  York 
State  Social  Services  Commissioner 
George  Wyman  testified: 

To  add  a  provision  for  an  eligible  recipient 
to  pay  twenty  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  out- 
patient services  is  placing  a  burden  on  him  to 
pay  something  wlxlch  we  have  already  de- 
termined he  does  not  have.  ...  A  study  by 
our  department  has  shown  that  we  axe  pro- 
viding care  to  a  significant  number  of  per- 
sons who  are  Just  above  the  public  assistance 
levels.  We  are  actually  requiring  the  re- 
cipients to  spend  themselves  into  poverty. 

Obviously,  adequate  provision  of  medi- 
cal services  to  our  E>oor  and  elderly  Amer- 
icans should  be  the  first  priority  of  bus- 
iness. 

That  does  not  mean  there  should  be 
room  for  complacency  about  our  present 
system  of  providing  medical  care  to  other 
Americans.  Only  50  percent  of  aU  Amer- 
icans have  taken  out  health  insurance 
policies,  and  many  of  those  policies  do 
not  guarantee  comprehensive  benefits  at 
that.  Almost  any  of  the  myriad  of  pro- 
posals dealing  with  subsidized  insurance 
would  improve  the  situation.  Including 
several  proposals  that  are  being  studied 
by  this  body.  The  alarming  spiralling  of 
costs  demands  more  than  half  measures, 
however.  We  must  develc^  a  comprehen- 
sive scheme  of  insurance  that  would  be 
the  sine  qua  non  to  the  achievement  of 
a  rational  allocation  of  scarce  medical 
resources. 

Today  we  are  again  at  one  of  those 
junctures  where  we  can  commit  our  com- 
passion, expertise,  and  determination  to 
the  improvement  of  the  splotehy  health 
record  of  our  country.  That  some  Amer- 
icans suffer  from  health  problems  is  in- 
evitable. That  some  suffer  from  health 
problems  that  could  be  averted  or  eased 
by  wiser  use  of  our  national  resources  is 
a  disgrace. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  emergency  health 
amendment  to  the  Labor-HEW  appropri- 
ations bin.  I  particularly  endorse  the 
$104.8  million  increase  in  institutional 
support  of  medical  schools. 

Many  of  the  Nation  s  medical  schools 
have  obtained  grants  which  are  in  dan- 
ger of  not  being  funded  withwit  the  new 
increases.  For  example,  in  my  home  state 
the  University  of  Florida  submitted  grant 
applications  for  $395,661  in  dentistry  and 
S  1,950  in  pharmacy.  These  applications 
have  been  approved  but  their  future  is 
in  serious  doubt.  Dr.  E.  M.  Papper,  vice 
president  and  dean  of  the  University  of 
Miami's  School  of  Medicine,  has  strong- 
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ly  urged  support  for  the  passage  of  this 
amendment. 

In  testimony  before  the  Labor-HEW 
Subcommittee  Dr.  Roger  O.  Egeberg,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Health  and  Scien- 
tific Affairs,  stated: 

We  place  the  highest  priority  on  the  need 
•  to  overcome  the  great  manpower  shortages 
that    are    literally    crippling    the    American 
health  care  system. 

Today  we  have  an  opportunity  to  re- 
duce these  great  shortages.  We  face  a 
serious  health  crisis  in  the  near  future 
unless  the  Congress  takes  immediate  and 
positive  action  to  increase  funds  for  stu- 
dent loans,  medical  construction,  and 
other  vital  programs.  I  firmly  recommend 
the  passage  of  the  emergency  health 
amendment. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  message,  the  Presi- 
dent stated : 

America,  which  has  pioneered  in  the  new 
abundance,  and  in  the  new  technology.  Is 
called  upon  today  to  pioneer  in  meeting  the 
concerns  which  have  followed  in  their  wake — 
in  turning  the  wonders  of  science  to  the 
service  of  man. 

The  efforts  of  the  healing  arts  wiU  be 
severely  diminished  in  their  thrust  and 
effectiveness  if  they  cannot  reach  the 
people  for  whom  they  were  intended. 
Our  Nation  is  in  the  midst  of  o  severe 
manpower  crisis  in  the  health  fields.  The 
innovative  hospital  construction  bUl  re- 
cently passed  by  the  Congiess  wUl  be  a 
hollow  monument  to  our  scientific  in- 
genuity if  we  do  not  have  the  physicians, 
nurses  and  technicians  adequately  to 
staff  the  new  facilities. 

The  present  crisis  can  only  be  met  by 
increasing  our  training  capacity  for 
health  manpower  and  strengthening  our 
schools  and  hospitals  which  train  fu- 
ture physicians.  With  projected  short- 
ages in  the  health  manpower  personnel 
from  227,000  in  1967  to  322,000  in  1975, 
additional  funding  above  and  far  beyond 
the  $242,234,000  requested  in  the  Presi- 
dents  budget  for  fiscal  year  1971  must 
be  appropriated  to  attract,  train  and  re- 
tain such  qualified  personnel. 

The  Budget  request  of  $12,000,000  for 
direct  loans  to  student  physicians  means 
a  $3,000,000  cut  in  loans,  and  the  com- 
mittee has  decided  to  increase  the  budg- 
eted amount  by  $10,000,000.  I  support 
the  fullest  p>ossible  funding  for  direct 
loans  to  our  student  physicians  and 
nurses.  I  urge  support  of  the  Boland- 
Yates  amendment. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
wholehearted  support  for  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  friend  and  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Boland)  ,  and  I  want 
the  entire  House  to  know  how  deeply 
I  appreciate  the  leadership  that  he  has 
shown  all  of  us  in  this  current  debate.  I 
know  the  deep  commitment  that  my  col- 
league has  in  this  important  area  of 
health  manpower  education. 

I  have,  several  times  over  recent  weeks, 
spoken  out  on  this  important  subject  of 
our  need  for  a  new  and  massive  com- 
mitment in  the  area  of  medical  education 
and  manpower  training.  Just  last  week, 
I  held  a  meeting  of  the  entire  Maryland 
delegation  with  representatives  from  the 


affected  Maryland  institutions  in  order 
that  we  in  the  House  could  discuss  with 
them  the  nature  of  their  problems.  At 
that  meeting,  representatives  from  Johns 
Hopkins  University  clearly  illustrated  the 
plight  that  this  institution  faces.  The 
School  of  Public  Health  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University  relies  directly  upon  Federal 
support  for  86  percent  of  its  budget. 
Fifty-eight  percent  of  Johns  Hopkins 
School  of  Medicine's  total  budget  is  also 
directiy  related  to  Federal  funds.  Last 
year  this  institution,  which  I  submit  is 
world  renowned  in  the  field  of  medical 
training,  incurred  a  deficit  of  $2.5  mU- 
lion.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  deficit 
will  continue  to  grow  unless  we  act  with 
resolution  to  restore  the  money  that  is  so 
badly  needed  for  these  programs. 

As  I  have  said  time  and  time  again,  we 
in  the  Congress  simply  must  take  the 
proper  action  to  reverse  the  mistake  in 
judgment  that  has  been  made  by  the  ad- 
ministration in  submitting  to  us  inade- 
quate requests  for  funds  for  these  pro- 
grams. The  Nation,  and  particularly  my 
State  must  have  more  ti-ained  medicail 
professionals.  The  hospitals  and  medical 
centers  in  all  of  cur  communities  are  re- 
sponding to  greater  requests  for  com- 
munity services.  This  is  especially  true  in 
those  institutions  which,  like  ours  in 
Baltimore,  are  located  in  the  ghetto  areas 
of  the  inner  city.  WhUe  these  institutions 
and  their  dedicated  staffs  are  trying  to 
cope  with  the  grave  burdens  of  the  com- 
munities in  which  they  are  located,  they 
are  at  the  same  time  attempting  to  carry 
out  their  traditional  role  in  furnishing 
highly  educated  and  badly  needed  trained 
health  care  professions.  We.  in  the  Con- 
gress, simply  must  make  a  maximum  ef- 
fort today  to  assist  them.  By  voting  for 
the  Boland  amendment,  we  can  go  a 
long  way  in  lightening  the  load  that 
these  dedicated  institutions  are  now 
carrying  valiantly  and  at  the  same  time 
we  will  preserve  for  the  Nation's  future 
these  most  valuable  institutions. 

I  should  like  to  include  at  this  point 
a  letter  I  sent  this  morning  to  Members 
of  the  House  hopefully  clarifying  the 
confusion  concerning  the  allocation  of 
Hill-Burton  moneys  contained  in  the 
bUl: 

House  of  REPRESENTAxrvEs.  Com- 
MrrrEE  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 

Washington,  DC.  July  22,  1970. 

Dear  CoLLEACtrE:  The  House  will  consider, 
shortly  after  noon  today,  the  HEW  appropria- 
tions bill. 

In  the  debate  on  the  Boland  Health  Emer- 
gency Amendment  on  the  floor  yesterday, 
there  seemed  to  be  some  confusion  about  the 
Hill-Burton  jxjrtlon.  Per  the  information  of 
my  colleagues.  I  would  like  to  report  the  fol- 
lowing facts: 

1.  The  Hin-Burton  bill,  which  the  Con- 
gress recently  passed  and  then  re-passed  over 
the  President's  veto,  authorizes  $317.5  mlUlon 
in  construction  granta  for  fiscal  year  1971. 
The  FY  71  Labor /HEW  appropriations  bill 
recommended  by  the  Committee  contains 
only  $172.2  million  fcr  Hill-Burton  construc- 
tion grants.  The  Boland  Health  Emergency 
Amendment  would  add  $80  million,  produc- 
ing a  total  of  $252.2  million  for  construction 
grantfi — still  $65.3  million  short  of  the 
amount  recently  authorized  by  the  Congress. 

2.  The  Director  the  Hill -Burton  program, 
Dr.  Harold  Orannlng,  originally  recommended 
to  HEW  an  appropriation  of  $295  million  for 
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construction  grants- (see  page  981,  Part  2,  of 
the  Labor/HEW  Subcommittee  Hearings)  for 
FY  71.  Even  with  the  Boland  ameadment 
added  to  the  Committee's  bill,  the  appropria- 
tion for  hospital  construction  grants  would 
fall  $42.8  million  short  of  the  amount  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Grannlng. 

3.  The  amount  recommended  in  the  Com- 
mittee bill  for  construction  grants  In  fiscal 
year  1971,  $172.2  million,  is  the  exact  amount 
allocated  to  the  States  In  FY  70  for  this  pur- 
pose and  Is  $95  million  less  than  the  amount 
allocated  to  the  States  In  FY  69. 

The  attached  exhibit,  pages  1034  and  1035 
of  the  Subcommittee  Hearings,  shows  the 
allocations  made  to  each  State  under  the 
HlU-Burton  formula  for  FY  69  and  FY  70 
(the  FY  71  column  is  no  longer  valid,  since 
the  Committee  changed  the  HEW  request). 
The  Boland  amendment  would  bring  the  ap- 
propriation for  construction  grants  up  to 
within  $15  million  of  the  FY  69  allocations 
and  the  amounts  allocated  to  the  States  in 
1969  approximate  those  for  1971  under  the 
Boland  amendment. 
Sincerely, 

Samttel  N.  Friedel. 

EXHIBIT  I 
MEDICAL  FACILITIES   CONSTRUCTION— ALLOCATIONS   TO 
STATES  FOR  CONSTRUCTION  AND  MODERNIZATION  OF 
HOSPITALS  AND  RELATED  HEALTH   FACILITIES 


Fiscal  year— 

1969  1970  11971 

Total 267,200.000  172,200,000  80.000,000 

Alabama 7,005,701  4,350.943  2.040.991 

Alaska 750.000  750,000  250,000 

Ariwna 2,467.602  1.656,199  716.573 

Arkansas 3.891,932  2.554.781  1.151.434 

California 14,779,536  10.238.841  5.236,743 

Cotorado 2.682,931  1,755,543  804,022 

Connecticut 2,610,629  1,497,679  647,631 

Delaware 750.000  750.000  250.000 

District  of  Columbia.  753.261  750,000  250,000 

Ftorida 8.946.150  5.796,957  3.268,453 

Georgia 7,685,927  4,903,527  2,480,525 

Hawaii 918,430  762,436  283,941 

Idaho 1,176.508  883,241  355,560 

Illinois 9,624,188  6,123,740  2,966,106 

Indiana 6.339,872  3,988,147  2,110,566 

Iowa —  4,141,118  2,350,760  1,138,468 

Kansas 3,208,948  2,030,019  1,040,107 

Kentucky 5,803.489  3.665,450  1,583,044 

Louisiana 6,408,161  4,250,683  2,037,198 

Maine.-- 1,720.767  1,078.682  411,188 

Maryland 3,808,534  2,358,744  1,138,676 

Massachusetts 6,418,828  3,966,314  1,743.194 

Michigan 9,776.282  5,785,780  2,769,911 

Minnesota 4,965,955  3,101,058  1,425,570 

Mississippi 5,215,299  3,315.171  1,562,563 

Missouri. 6,522,793  4,094.288  1,878,165 

Montana 1,207.709  818,782  309,839 

Nebraska 2,129,987  1,214,719  529,698 

Nevada 750,000  750,000  256,321 

New  Hampshire 1,026,781  781,445  295,897 

NewJersey 6,780,060  4,311,839  1,926,414 

New  Mexico 1,627,754  1,160,105  482.599 

New  York 16.269,443  10,603,987  5.234,727 

North  Carolina 9,590,783  5,972,147  2,641,340 

North  Dakota 1,162,397  823,436  311.468 

Ohio 12.482,715  7,684.355  3,499,662 

Oklahciia 4,070,651  2,643,383  1,264,316 

Oregon 2,435,829  1.624.095  728.882 

Pennsylvania 15.993,888  9,807,233  3.981,546 

Rhode  Island 1,106,654  810,289  306,929 

South  Carolina 5,389,551  3.420,560  1,753,132 

South  Dakota 1,294,255  850,895  320,803 

Tennessee 7.775,041  4,757,268  2,268,206 

TexM 17,041,903  10,972,317  5,208,621 

Utah 1,525,267  1,136,577  464,868 

Vermont 872,692  750.000  251,647 

Virgmia 7,077,729  4.498.586  1,931.077 

WashingtoBL 3.563,420  2,267.889  1,068.381 

WestVirginii 3,640,110  2,290,219  995,913 

Wisconsin 5,353,621  3,362,670  1,505,086 

Wyommg. 750,000  750,000  250,000 

American  Samoa...  69,233  51,175  125.000 

Guam 394,908  375,000  125,000 

PuerloRico 7,069,778  4.577,046  2,161,949 

Trust  territories 125,000 

Virgin  Islands 375.000  375,000  125.000 

>  Includes  $30,000,000  for  direct  loans. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port and  I  earnestly  hope  a  very  great 

majority  of  the  Members  will  approve 
this  emergency  health  amendment  to 


sensibly  and  moderately  increase  the 
funds,  in  this  Labor  and  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  bill,  for  urgently 
needed  medical  manpower  programs, 
Hill-Burton  hospital  construction  grants, 
community  mental  health  centers,  and 
the  National  Heart  and  Lung  Institute. 

These  and  other  item  increases  in  this 
bill  are  recommended  as  the  minimum 
amounts  necessary  to  help  relieve  the 
critical  national  shortages  in  medical 
manpower,  hospital  space,  and  research 
projection. 

Among  the  very  long  and  most  impres- 
sive list  of  medical  and  other  organiza- 
tions urging  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment are  the  Association  of  American 
Medical  Colleges,  the  American  Public 
Health  Association,  the  American  Dental 
Association,  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on 
the  Nation's  Health  Crisis,  the  AFL-CIO, 
the  UAW,  the  Urban  Coalition,  and  the 
Center  for  Community  Affairs. 

These,  and  others,  are  authoritative 
and  persuasive  witnesses  by  themselves, 
but  most  of  us  in  the  Congress  also  have 
personal  knowledge  of  the  extreme 
shortages  that  presently  exist  in  medical 
manpower  facilities  and  research.  For 
instance,  in  my  home  city  of  Worcester, 
Mass.,  the  new  and  urgently  needed  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts  Medical  School 
has  an  approved  outstanding,  but  im- 
funded,  health  manpower  grant  in  the 
amount  of  $16,540,000  that  is  vital  to  the 
school's  operation.  The  Framingham, 
Mass.,  Heart  Disease  Epidemiology  Re- 
search Study  is  being  phased  out  by  the 
National  Heart  and  Limg  Institute,  for 
lack  of  some  $100,000  in  funding,  despite 
and  against  the  advice  and  recommen- 
dations of  the  foremost  cardiovascular 
authorities  in  the  Nation  who  have 
openly  and  publicly  stated  that  this  heart 
study  is  at  the  peak  of  its  generating 
point  of  special  and  invaluable  medical 
benefit  return,  for  the  very  moderate  in- 
vestment Involved,  to  the  American  peo- 
ple; and  many  hospitals  and  community 
centers  in  our  State  and  region  have  a 
woeful  lack  of  space  and  professionally 
trained  personnel  to  even  come  close  to 
responding  to  the  ever-increasing  med- 
ical care  and  treatment  demands  being 
made  upon  them.  The  same  situation 
exists  in  almost  every  other  area  of  the 
coimtry. 

Let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  all 
the  respected  and  responsible  authori- 
ties, individual  and  organizational,  who 
are  advocating  and  supporting  this 
amendment  are  well  aware  of  the  eco- 
nomic circumstances  that  surround  us 
today,  and  they  are  not  lending  their 
prestige  and  reputations  in  favor  of  an 
imprudent  and  unwise  projection  of 
government  spending.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  striving  to  focus  administration 
and  congressional  attention  upon  the 
economic  and  social  urgency  of  estab- 
lishing and  choosing  priorities  of  spend- 
ing in  the  public  and  natlonsd  interest. 
They  very  deeply  believe,  as  so  many  of 
us  do,  that  when  money  Is  tight,  either  In 
the  family  or  a  government,  basic  human 
needs  must  come  before  doubtful  and 
imnecessary  material  needs. 

According  to  accepted  and  acknowl- 
edged experts,  there  is  a  tremendous 
urgency  for  additional  funds  in  this  bill 


to  even  provide  for  the  minimum  health 
requirements  of  all  of  our  citizens.  The 
increases  suggested  and  recommended  in 
this  amendment  are  rock-bottom 
amounts  and  constitute  only  a  "low  pro- 
file" response  to  the  medical  care  crisis 
enveloping  our  Nation  today.  No  one  has 
to  tell  anyone  in  this  country  about  the 
staggei'ing  advances  in  medical  costs,  at 
all  levels,  that  have  occurred  in  oiu:  so- 
ciety in  modern  times  and  which  seem  to 
be  almost  daily  mounting.  The  funding 
action  we  are  suggesting  now  will  ob- 
viously serve,  in  the  long  nm,  to  encour- 
age the  quickest  p>ossible  minimum  in- 
crease in  the  desperately  needed  nation- 
wide supply  of  health  care  and  will  also 
serve  to  head  off  the  medical  cost  spiral 
that  tops  the  list  of  inflationary  pres- 
sures on  the  current  economy.  Let  us, 
then,  in  common  sense  and  common  con- 
cern, dedicate  our  efforts,  in  these  times, 
to  continuing  reductions  in  areas  of  un- 
productive, doubtful,  and  not  immediate- 
ly essential  exploratoi-y  and  experimental 
spending  areas  while  we  take  prudent 
and  responsible  action,  here,  today,  to 
meet  the  minimum  health  and  medical 
care  requirements  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  American  people  by  overwhelm- 
ingly adopting  this  pending  emergency 
health  amendment. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  cast 
my  vote  in  favor  of  the  emergency  health 
amendment  which  will  attempt  to  pro- 
vide Increased  appropriations  for  the 
vital  health  programs  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  acceptance  of  this  amendment  will 
be  the  very  minimmn  that  we  can  do  to 
meet  the  very  real  medical  care  crisis 
facing  America. 

The  extra  money  provided  by  this 
amendment  will  do  a  great  deal  to  pro- 
vide an  increased  supply  of  trained  health 
workers  and  professional  personnel.  By 
increasing  the  supply  of  health  workers 
and  facilities  It  will  help  head  off  further 
increases  In  the  splraling  cost  of  medical 
care. 

We  in  the  Greater  Cleveland  commu- 
nity are  acutely  aware  of  the  enormous 
pressures  which  exist  in  the  area  of  med- 
ical training.  Case- Western  Reserve  Med- 
ical School  in  my  congressional  district 
has  been  among  the  most  severely  af- 
fected because  of  lack  of  adeqLiate  fund- 
ing. Fortunately,  the  State  of  Ohio  has 
provided  a  degree  of  emergency  funding 
for  this  year.  But  the  financial  situation 
at  this  medical  school,  and  others,  lor 
the  coming  semester  is  indeed  very  bleak. 
Even  if  this  proposed  level  of  funding 
were  to  become  effective  immediately,  the 
shortage  of  facilities,  trained  teachers 
and  scholarship  assistance  Is  so  severe 
that  it  will  be  impossible  for  our  medical 
schools  significantly  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  enrollees  because  of  increased  op- 
erations costs  and  development  time  re- 
quired to  become  fully  operational. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  the  ad- 
ministration would  in  the  name  of  fight- 
ing inflation,  seek  to  cut  back  the  fund- 
ing for  this  vital  bUl,  in  light  of  the  severe 
shortage  of  trsdned  medical  personnel 
and  vast  increase  In  the  need  for  medical 
services.  As  far  back  as  October  of  1965, 1 
pleaded  that  the  Government  assist  with 
vastly  increased  training  and  scholEirshlp 
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programs  in  medical  training  to  meet  the 
predictable  increases  in  need  for  services 
because  of  the  implementation  of  the 
medicare  and  medicaid  programs.  There 
was  no  such  response. 

Simultaneously,  large  numbers  of 
aging  medical  training  facilities  became 
unusable.  Medical  services  for  the  gen- 
eral population  of  this  country  increased 
dramatically  and  what  is  worse,  the 
number  of  available  skilled  medical  per- 
sonnel remained  relatively  static. 

There  are,  Mr.  Chairman,  only  four 
medical  schools  in  the  entire  State  of 
Ohio,  the  fifth  largest  State  in  the  Union. 
I  am  continually  chagrined  at  the  high 
number  of  fine,  academically  talented 
young  men  and  women  who  are  imable  to 
enter  a  medical  school  because  the 
schools'  places  have  been  entirely  filled. 
Time  and  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  these 
rejected  students  ftiust  turn  to  other  pro- 
fessional studies  since  it  is  impossible  for 
them  to  defer  further  education  while 
they  await  an  opening  at  some  unspeci- 
fied time  in  the  future. 

Our  community  ajid  the  Nation  cannot 
allow  this  shameful  denial  of  education 


and  training  to  continue  when  we  so 
badly  require  thousands  of  doctors  and 
other  trained  medical  personnel  to  meet 
present  medical  service  needs. 

The  money  provided  for  the  training 

of  future  physicians  today,  the  money 

provided  for  expanded  health  research 

'now^,  will  pay  off  tomorrow  in  thousands 

upon  thousands  of  lives  being  saved. 

We  are  in  a  health  crisis. 

We  are  the  richest  nation  in  the  world 
and  yet  we  permit  ourselves  to  rank  13th 
in  terms  of  infant  mortality. 

Seven  years  ago  it  was  estimated  that 
we  needed  $3.2  billion  to  modernize  our 
Nation's  hospitals.  Today  we  need  $11 
billion  to  modernize  our  Nation's  hos- 
pitals. 

In  manpower,  this  country  needs  48,000 
more  doctors  than  it  has  today.  We  need 
17,800  more  dentists;  150,000  more 
nurses;  266,000  more  "allied  health  per- 
sonnel"— technicians,  therapists,  and 
other  medical  aides. 

Yet  we  are  failing  to  meet  this  health 
crisis. 

For  example,  the  President  recently 
vetoed  this  year's  amendments  extending 


the  Hill-Burton  hospital  construction 
program  and  providing  for  an  expanded 
program  of  emergency  room  improve- 
ment, loans  to  hospitals  for  expansion 
and  other  needed  improvements.  Fortu- 
nately, the  Congress  repassed  that  legis- 
lation over  the  President's  veto.  Despite 
tills  evidence  of  the  Congress's  concern 
for  health  programs,  the  administration 
requested  only  $50  million  for  hospital 
construction  grants  in  fiscal  year  1971 — 
the  fiscal  year  that  began  a  month  ago. 
The  Appropriations  Committee  of  the 
House  is  to  be  commended  for  increas- 
ing this  figure  to  $172  million.  And  yet 
this  figure  is  totally  inadequate  when  you 
consider  that  in  1968  almost  $300  million 
was  appropriated  for  this  program,  $250 
million  in  1969,  and  $172  million — the 
same  amount  as  recommended  by  the 
committee  for  this  1971  fiscal  year — in 
fiscal  year  1970.  Each  year  the  figure  has 
gone  down,  but  the  need,  the  demand, 
has  gone  up. 

The  following  community  hospital 
needs  of  Cuyahoga  County  are  being  de- 
ferred because  of  the  severe  limitations 
of  Federal  funds : 


PROJECTS  WHICH  COULD  BE  APPROVED  UNDER  THE  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  FACILITIES  CONSTRUCTION  PROGRAM,  IF  THERE  WERE  NO  LIMITATIONS  ON  FEDERAL  FUNDS- 
FISCAL  YEARS  1971  AND  1972 

STATE:  OHIO 

(Listed  by  category— Example:  All  general  hospitals  listed  together,  all  long-term  care  facilities,  all  PHC,  etc.) 


Location 

Name  of  fKillty 

New 
facil- 
ity 

Re- 
model 
and 
re- 
place 

Addi- 
tion 

Addi- 
tion 
and 
re- 
model 

Addi- 
tion 
and 
re- 
place 

Addi- 
tion, 
re- 
place 
and 
re- 
model 

Re- 
model 
only 

Re- 
place 
only 

Beds 
provided 

Total 
cost 

Estimated  cost 
(in  thousands) 
Federal  share 

Category  of  facility 

County 

City 

Fiscal 
year  1971 

Fiscal 
year  1972 

General  (equipment 
only). 

Do 

Cuyahoga 

do 

do 

do 

do 

...  Cleveland 

...  Garfield  Heights.... 
...  Parma 

...  Cleveland 

do 

.  Cleveland  Metro- 
politan General 
Hospital. 

.  Marymount  Hospital.. 

.  Parma  Community 
Hospital, 

.  Forest  City  Hospital... 
do 

X 
X 

X 

X 

4,100 

17,500 
•  2,500 

1,367 
'1,667 

75 

•76  . 

<16 
•98  . 

«102 

60 
200 
304 
280 

67 
160 

Do 

•833 

Do 

ODH-Medical  facility.. 

5,034 

""8,' 666' 
6,000 
9,000 
22,500 
1,365 
1,000 
8,000 

'  12,  500 
1,842 
1,000 
1,500 

2,400 

1,678 

2,667 
667 

3  000 

do";'.'.'. 

do 

do 

...  Bay  Village 

.  Bay  View  Hospital 

.  Polyclinic  Hospital 

X 

2,000 

Modernization 

Do 

Do 

...  Cleveland 

do 

do 

X 

.  University  Hospitals... 

X 
X 
X 

7,500  . 

Do 

do 

do 

.  Brentwood  Hospital 

*3^ 
2,867 

Do 

do 

do 

.  Southwest  General 
Hospital, 
University  Hospitals 

Do 

Rehabilitation 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

..  Warrensville  Heights. 
..  Chagrin  Falls 

..  Cleveland 

X 



4,167  . 
829  . 
333  . 

500  . 

800  . 

United  Cerebral  Palsy.. 
Brentwood  Hospital     .. 

X 

Long-Term 

X 

•51 

81 

120 

Do 

Divine  Redeemer 

Manor, 
Scidem  Nursing  Home. 

X 

X 

Do 



•  Phase  1. 

'Phase  II. 
'Additional, 

*  Modemiie. 
«ECF, 

In  the  area  of  health  manpower  there 
has  been  a  similar  failure.  The  adminis- 
tration requested  $12  million  for  direct 
loans  to  students  of  medicine,  dentistry, 
and  other  professional  health  fields.  This 
figure  Is  approximately  half  that  carried 
in  the  1970  fiscal  year  appropriation  act. 
Similarly,  the  administration  requested 
$9.6  million  for  direct  loans  funds  for 
nurses — down  $6.7  million  from  last  year. 
Although  this  Is  an  area  where  we  des- 
peratetly  need  trained  professionals  and 
although  this  is  an  area  where  the  cost 
of  training  is  very  high,  the  percentage 
of  students  being  helped  has  declined 
drastically.  In  1968,  37  percent  of  all 
health  professional  students  were  receiv- 
ing assistance.  Under  the  administra- 
tion's proposal,  that  percentage  would 
decline  to  14  percent. 


The  emergency  health  amendment,  a 
package  amendment  being  offered  today 
and  which  I  hinted  to  support  would  pro- 
vide the  following  increased  assistance  in 
the  following  areas :  Medical  manpower 
institutional  support  and  student  loans, 
health  educational  facilities  construc- 
tion, Hill-Burton  direct  grant  program, 
community  mental  health  centers,  staff- 
ing grants.  National  Heart  and  Lung 
Institute,  pilot  dental  care  projects  for 
needy  children,  grants  to  medical  school 
libraries. 

This  is  expensive;  this  is  costly.  At 
stake  is  the  quality  of  health  care  for 
each  of  us  and  those  we  care  about,  now 
and  in  the  future. 

This  package  amendment,  providing 
additional  sums  to  meet  the  emergency 
medical  crisis  facing  the  Nation,   has 


been  put  together  after  careful  study  by 
members  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee.  The  men  sponsoring  this 
amendment  have  given  careful  study  to 
the  Nation's  health  needs.  This  extra 
money  can  and  will  be  used  carefully  and 
wisely  to  save  lives  and  improve  the 
health  of  all  of  us. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee  for  their  general  sup- 
port of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
The  committee  has  supported  each  of 
the  divisions  of  the  National  Institutes 
so  that  the  prc«ram  levels  of  last  year 
can  be  maintained  and  in  many  cases 
improved.  The  administration  requested 
a  6-percent  increase  in  the  research  com- 
ponents of  NIH  which,  as  the  commit- 
tee stated  in  its  report,  "is  likely  not 
enough  to  offset  the  inflation  which  af- 
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fects  research  costs  even  more  than  those 
of  other  activities."  It  stated: 

For  regi.ilar  research  grants,  the  main 
source  of  support  for  biomedical  research 
throughout  the  country,  the  budget  allows 
an  Increase  of  less  than  3.4  percent.  For  re- 
search training  grants,  a  prime  Investment 
In  the  future,  there  Is  virtually  no  increase 
at  all  and  funds  for  research  fellowships  are 
actually  decreased  by  4.2  percent. 

The  process  of  slow  attrition  has  already 
resulted  in  slowing  the  pace  of  research. 

The  committee  demonstrated  its  con- 
cern over  this  curtailment  of  research 
on  cancer,  stroke,  arteriosclerosis,  ar- 
thritis, diabetes,  epilepsy,  lobar  pneu- 
monia, and  countless  other  terrible  and 
deadly  diseases  by  providing  that  all  NIH 
research  components  were  restored  to  at 
least  their  fiscal  year  1970  program 
level. 

The  committee  made  special  increases 
in  the  funds  available  for  the  National 
Cancer  Institute.  It  provided  $25  million 
more  than  the  administration  requested 
and  nearly  $50  million  more  than  appro- 
priated in  fiscal  1970.  This  extra  money 
is  particularly  important  in  Ught  of  re- 
cent findings  of  cancers  caused  by  chem- 
icals. We  are  exposed  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  chemicals  in  our  polluted  en- 
vironment— and  new  chemicals  are  being 
added  to  the  environment  nearly  every 
day.  Approximately  1,000  chemicals  pro- 
duce cancers  in  animals  and  some  30  of 
these  are  cancer  causing  in  man.  We 
must  maintain  adequate  research  to  de- 
tect those  chemicals  which  are  cancer 
causing  and  to  prevent  their  wide-scale 
deployment  in  our  industrial  society. 

The  committee  is  also  to  be  com- 
mended for  its  continued  support  of  the 
National  Heart  and  Lung  Institute.  Each 
year  some  160,000  men  under  age  65  die 
from  heart  attacks.  It  is  estimated  that 
this  figure  could  be  substantially  re- 
duced if  arteriosclerosis — the  degenera- 
tive blood-vessel  disease,  characterized  by 
a  gradual  narrowing  of  vital  blood  chan- 
nels by  fatty  substances — could  be  pre- 
vented or  its  damage  reversed.  Recent 
NIH  study  on  primates  has  siiown  that 
arteriosclerosis  can  be  reversed.  A  great 
deal  of  research  remains  to  be  done, 
however,  before  we  will  know  whether 
this  process  can  be  reversed  in  human 
blood  vessels.  The  money  for  that  re- 
search must  not  be  denied. 

The  committee  has  also  continued  sup- 
port for  research  by  the  National  Insti- 


kidney  processes,  on  gout,  artliritic  dis- 
orders and  diabetes.  The  National  In- 
stitute of  Neurological  Diseases  and 
Stroke  has  made  remarkaole  gains  in 
the  cure  of  Parkinson's  disease  and  is 
working  in  the  field  of  epilepsy.  Tlie  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Allergy  and  Infectious 
Diseases  is  doing  remarkable  work  in  an 
effort  to  be  helpful  to  the  some  22  mil- 
lion Americans  who  are  plagued  with 
some  form  of  allergy — and  some  forms 
are  extremely  troublesome  and  disabling. 
This  Institute  is  also  working  on  new 
vacines  against  viruses,  tissue  trans- 
plant rejection,  hepatitis,  and  lobar 
pneumonia,  the  latter  of  which  claims 
the  lives  of  between  25,000  to  40,000 
Americans  each  year. 

The  bill  before  us  today  continues  ap- 
propriations for  many  vital  programs.  In 
terms  of  human  happiness,  in  terms  of 
the  removal  of  human  suffennp;,  noth- 
ing is  more  important  than  the  con- 
tinued, expanded,  drive  to  improve  the 
capabilities  and  quality  of  American 
health  care. 

We  must  fight  inflation  and  the  spiral- 
ing  cost  of  government,  but  v;e  must  also 
fight  against  ill  health  and  the  crippling 
and  deadly  diseases  which  cut  short  the 
productivity  and  the  useful  and  precious 
lifespan  of  man. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
BoLANDi  to  increase  the  appropriation 
under  H.R.  18515  for  the  Departments 
of  Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

This  legislation  provides  the  House 
with  an  opportunity  to  affirm  our  com- 
mitment to  a  new  system  of  domestic 
priorities  which  recognizes  social  pro- 
grams, particularly  in  the  health  and 
education  fields,  as  high  on  our  agenda 
for  increased  activity.  The  bill  before  us 
today  contains  appropriations  for  a 
number  of  basic  programs,  including  the 
Hill-Burton  and  health  manpower 
programs. 

The  growing  concern  in  our  Nation 
over  the  health  crisis  is  warranted  and 
increased  expenditures  to  meet  this  crisis 
are  urgently  needed.  The  enactment  of 
medicare  and  medicaid  in  1965  have 
caused  an  increased  demand  for  health 
services  and  have  pointed  up  a  critical 
shortage  of  hospital  beds  and  skilled 
nursing  across  the  country.  The  Depart- 


tute  of  Dental  Research.  Dental  decay^^^ent  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
remains  one  of  the  major  American  has  estimated  an  immediate  need  for  $11 
health  problems.  For  every  100  Army  billion  to  build  new  beds  and  modernize 
inductees,  it  has  been  found  that  6O0     existmgbeds. 

fillings,  112  extractions,  40  bridges.  21  This  shortage  is  a  serious  problem  in 
crowns.  18  partial  dentures,  and  one  full  the  southern  part  of  Queens  County.  N.Y., 
denture  are  required.  The  Institute  of  .ffihere  there  are  no  hospitals.  The  recent 
Dental  Research  is  working  on  ways  of     closing  of  Howard  Beach  Hospital  which 


ending  the  dental  decay  problem  which 
affects  98  percent  of  our  population. 
They  have  been  working  on  methods  of 
protecting  teeth,  modifying  elements  in 
one's  diet,  and  combatting  bacteria — 
perhaps  through  a  new  form  of  immu- 
nization. 

The  list  of  vital,  life-saving  research 
carried  on  by  the  National  Institutes 
goe*  on  and  on.  The  National  Institute 
of  Arthritis  and  Metabolic  Diseases  is 
working  on  improvements  in  artificial 


served  200,000  residents  of  this  area  and 
the  conversion  of  the  facility  to  a  drug 
treatment  center  by  the  Governor  of 
New  York  have  aggravated  the  problem. 
The  only  way  in  which  our  commimity 
can  meet  the  need  for  hospital  beds  is 
through  the  Federal  assistance  program. 
The  community  itself  camiot  meet  the 
expense  of  construction  nor  can  normal 
philanthropic  sources  cover  this  cost. 

The  Hill-Burton  program  is  the  proper 
vehicle  for  assuring  both  the  necessary 


funds  and  the  proper  regional  planning 
for  health  facilities.  Unless  we  fund  this 
program  adequately,  we  will  simply  make 
the  hospital  bed  shortage  more  critical 
and  increase  the  costs  of  solving  this 
problem  in  the  future.  Construction  and 
modernization  requirements  have  al- 
ready tripled  in  the  last  10  years. 

Manpower  needs  must  also  be  met 
by  increased  appropriations  for  the 
shortage  of  health  persormel  is  the  root 
cause  of  the  health  crisis.  The  statistics 
have  been  quoted  over  and  over  again. 
We  need  50,000  more  doctors,  18,000  more 
dentists,  150,000  more  nurses,  and  270,000 
additional  allied  health  personnel.  These 
shortages  will  increase  at  rapid  rates 
unless  we  commit  ourselves  to  a  mean- 
ingful program  of  action  today. 

These  are  some  of  the  serious  problem 
areas  which  H.R.  18515  should  be  at- 
tempting to  solve  and  I  support  the  Bo- 
land  amendment  as  a  needed  boost  to  the 
purpose  and  intent  of  this  appropriation 
measure  as  I  supported  these  amend- 
ments in  full  committee  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port this  amendment  to  add  funds  to 
the  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
appropriations  bill  in  order  to  meet  the 
bare  minimum  needs  of  nine  important 
health  programs  in  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  I 
particularly  call  attention  to  the  area  of 
mental  health  care.  There  is  a  crisis  m 
health  care  in  this  coimtry  and  we  must 
do  something  to  meet  it.  The  S360  mil- 
lion added  by  these  emergency  health 
amendments  will  be  a  beginning  of  an 
effort  to  do  something  to  close  the  gaps 
that  exist  in  health  care. 

It  is  only  a  begiruiing,  but  It  is  a 
step  we  must  take  if  we  are  to  meet  the 
national  goal,  as  stated  by  the  Nixon 
administration  a  year  ago: 

Effective  and  dignified  health  care  for 
every  American  no  matter  what  his  station 
in  life  or  where  he  lives. 

As  that  administration  report  on  the 
Nation's  health  stated  on  July  10,  1969: 

We  cannot  accept  anything  less  In  this 
the  most  affluent  society  In  the  world.  As 
long  as  there  are  people  in  this  country  who 
are  denied  essential  health  services  because 
of  poverty,  or  race,  or  lack  of  access  for  any 
reason,  we  have  fallen  short  of  our  promise 
as  a  Nation. 

It  will  be  difficult  enough,  in  my  opin- 
ion, to  fulfill  the  promise  of  that  fine 
statement  even  if  the  amendment  is  ac- 
cepted. Without  the  amendment  and  the 
additional  emergency  funds  it  will  pro- 
vide, I  do  not  see  how  we  can  begin  to 
meet  our  commitment. 

We  have  many  pressing  needs  in  the 
health  area  in  this  coimtry.  Our  infant 
mortality  rate,  while  improving,  still 
ranks  16th  or  so  in  the  world.  The  in- 
fant mortality  rate  of  our  nonwhite  pop- 
ulation is  shamefully  high  and  would 
rank  far  lower  in  the  nations  of  the 
world.  We  have  a  shocking  shortage  of 
medical  personnel.  We  have  a  need  for 
twice  as  many  more  doctors  than  we  are 
presently  producing.  Many  of  the  hos- 
pitals of  our  country,  pwirticularly  those 
in  our  large  metropolitan  aresis,  are  in 
a  decrepit  condition  and  desperately  need 
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financial  assistance  if  they  are  to  remain 
open  and  able  to  serve  their  communi- 
ties. Great  municipal  hosiptals  in  Boston, 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  to  name  just  a  few, 
are  having  serious  problems  maintaining 
their  accreditation  because  they  have  not 
been  able  to  secure  sufficient  funds  to 
modernize  obsolete  and  wornout  facili- 
ties. 

The  emergency  health  amendments 
will  add  the  needed  funds  to  help  meet 
these  problems.  These  amendments  will 
also  give  additional  funds  to  the  National 
Heart  and  Lung  Institutes  which  is  car- 
rying on  valuable  work  in  searching  for 
ways  of  cutting  down  the  toll  from  the 
Nation's  leading  killer,  heart  disease. 
These  amendments  will  aid  in  the  con- 
struction of  educational,  research,  and 
library  facilities  in  the  various  fields  of 
health.  Funds  appropriated  by  these 
amendments  will  assist  the  National  Li- 
brary of  Medicine  in  its  important  pro- 
grams of  support  for  medical  libraries 
throughout  the  country. 

In  addition  to  providing  fimds  to  com- 
bat physical  illnesses,  the  emergency 
health  amendments  will  support  the  con- 
tinuing battle  against  mental  illness,  our 
Nation's  No.  1  health  problem.  When  one 
considers  that  more  than  one-half  of  our 
Nation's  hospital  beds  are  occupied  by 
mental  patients,  the  enormity  of  the 
problem  becomes  apparent.  Since  1963, 
when  the  community  mental  health  cen- 
ters program  began,  we  have  made  enor- 
mous progress  toward  the  goal  of  making 
comprehensive  mental  health  care  avail- 
able to  all  Americans,  at  centers  not  far 
from  their  homes. 

Continuing  provisions  for  mental 
health  care,  however.  e.«pecially  staffing 
grants  must  be  included  or  this  progress 
to  date  will  be  stymied.  Particularly  will 
the  development  of  the  community  men- 
tal health  center  program  suffer  if  the 
$60  million  currently  proposed  for  staff- 
ing centers  and  $20  million  carried  over 
from  last  year  for  construction  of  centers 
are  passed  without  substantial  increase. 
The  former  sum  is  insufficient  to  continue 
fully  the  present  staffing  commitments 
and  will  not  enable  the  operation  of  a 
single  new  center. 

Since  Queens  is  the  only  major  bor- 
ough in  New  York  without  a  mental 
health  center,  I  am  greatly  concerned 
about  the  crippling  effect  such  a  limiting 
of  funds  would  have.  The  proposed  Ja- 
maica-South Flushing  Mental  Health 
Center  will  never  reach  fruition  if  the 
increase  is  not  appropriated,  and  the 
work  of  hundreds  of  concerned  Queens 
residents,  and  the  hopes  of  thousands 
will  not  be  realized.  It  would  be  indeed 
sad  for  the  mental  health  of  our  com- 
munities if  such  a  promising  law  as 
Public  Law  91-211,  passed  unanimously 
by  both  Houses  of  Congress,  would  be 
thwarted  by  failure  to  appropriate  suffi- 
cient funds  to  implement  it. 

Though  the  need  for  mental  health 
care  is  great,  at  times  the  cost  may  be 
discouraging.  However,  when  the  cost 
is  put  into  perspective  and  one  considers 
the  cost  in  dollars  as  compared  to  the 
cost  in  human  suffering,  it  appears  that 
mental  health  programs  are  indeed  a 


bargain.  We  must  keep  this  perspective 
and  continually  provide  the  necessary 
support. 

These  are  all  important  health  pro- 
grams, and  they  do  not  get  adequate 
funds  under  the  appropriations  bill  as 
it  has  been  reported  to  this  body.  If  we, 
as  a  House  of  Congress,  are  going  to  do 
our  part  to  help  fulfill  the  promise  of 
the  United  States  as  a  nation  dedicated 
to  the  idea  that  health  care  should  be 
a  right  accessible  to  all,  then  we  must 
support  this  amendment.  I  shall  vote 
for  it. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  HoLiFiELD,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  (H.R.  18515 >  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  re- 
lated agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971,  and  for  other  purposes, 
had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  have  5 
legislative  days  in  which  to  extend  their 
remarks  in  the  Record  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  <Mr.  Bolandi  to  the  bill, 
H.R. 18515. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  TOMORROW 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet 
at  11  o'clock  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  It  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the 
right  to  object. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  know  why 
we  are  leaving  the  House  at  4:30  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  when  we  are  really  in 
the  middle  of  our  workday.  Can  some- 
one tell  me  why  we  are  dropping  this 
important  discussion  in  midstream?  I 
would  like  to  know  the  reason.  Why 
must  we  adjourn  this  early  and  come 
back  early  tomorrow  morning?  Is  there 
any  answer  to  this? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Of  course, 
I  accept  the  comment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  in  the  spirit  in  which  he  asks 
the  question.  The  answer  is  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  asked 
some  Republicans,  about  half  of  us,  to 
come  down  to  the  "White  House  for  a 
reception. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Is  that  the  reason  we 
adjourned  early  yesterday?  I  was  shocked 
to  find  the  House  adjourning  at  4:30 


o'clock  yesterday  afternoon,  again  in  the 
middle  of  a  very  important  matter  of 
business.  Was  there  something  going  on 
yesterday? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Yes;  the  an- 
swer is  the  same. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  would  certainly  hope 
that  these  items  of  entertainment  or 
whatever  else  goes  on  would  occur  in 
such  a  way  that  it  would  not  interfere 
with  the  business  of  the  House.  We  are 
here,  first  of  all,  to  legislate  and  to  get 
our  business  done.  I  just  do  not  feel 
happy  about  having  our  work  terminated 
in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  am  very  happy  to  yield 
to  my  coDeague.  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  was  wondering — I  was 
told  that  rather  than  a  reception,  it  was 
a  picture-taking  session.  Would  that  be 
correct?  What  mj*  father  refers  to  as  a 
sheepdip? 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Price)  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HONEST  DIFFERENCE   OF   OPINION 

(Mr.  KEE  asked  and  was  given  F>ermls- 
sion  to  address  the  House  for  1  minute, 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just  read 
an  article,  dated  July  11,  1970,  written  by 
Mr.  Ray  Marton,  associate  editor  of  the 
Dominion  News,  a  newspaper  published 
in  the  city  of  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  the  Members  of 
the  House  would  be  interested  in  reading 
this  inforaiative  article  which  substanti- 
ates the  fact  that  in  America,  there  is 
always  room  for  an  honest  difference  of 
opinion. 

While  I  was  not  present  and,  therefore, 
do  not  have  any  knowledge  concerning 
the  meeting  held  in  Black  Eagle,  W.  Va.. 
I  do  fully  agree  with  the  report  of  this 
meeting  as  outlined  so  clearly  by  Mr. 
Martin. 

The  fact  remains  that  there  are  three 
members  of  the  board  of  trustees  who 
administer  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  welfare  and  retirement  fund. 
One  member  represents  the  United  Mine 
Workers:  one  member  represents  the 
coal  producers  who  pay  into  this  fund 
from  royalties;  and  the  third  member 
represents  the  pubhc  interest  and,  as 
such,  has  been  designated  to  sei-ve  as  ad- 
ministrator of  this  program. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  L«  my  under- 
standing that  when  the  contract  be- 
tween management  and  labol*  is  signed, 
it  is  required  that  the  name  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  trustees  be  included 
in  the  contract. 

This  article  further  points  out  that 
some  of  those  promoting  dissension  in 
the  coal  fields  have  their  eyes  and  minds 
on  something  other  than  the  health  and 
welfare  of  the  miners  and,  in  my  opin- 
ion,   the   existing    contract    should    be 
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honored  by  bot±i  sides  in  view  of  the 
urgent  need  for  the  continued  produc- 
tion of  coal  which  is  absolutely  vital  to 
our  Nation. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  include 
this  informative  article  written  by  Mi". 
Ray  Martin  for  all  to  see: 

Phony  Minebs  Impehil  Natiok 
(By  Bay  Martin) 

Atlaniic  Cttt,  N.J. — It  la  not  possible  to 
cast  your  eyes  down  the  boardwalk  of  this 
oceanfront  community,  wbloh  Is  celebrating 
Its  100th  birthday,  and  look  at  the  string  of 
lights  and  assorted  devices,  which  depend  on 
electricity,  hence  coal,  without  being  re- 
minded of  the  trouble  brewing  In  the  coal 
fields  of  West  Virginia  and  other  coal  pro- 
ducing states. 

As  the  battle  cry  was  sounded  In  southern 
West  Virginia  for  a  new  round  of  plckela  to 
appear  at  the  mines  Sunday  night,  I  couldn't 
avoid  recalling  some  of  the  factual  discover- 
ies I've  made  during  the  past  few  weeks. 

The  willingness  of  some  of  the  persons  pro- 
moting this  strike  to  distort  facts  Is  abso- 
lutely Incredible. 

For  Instance,  miners  who  met  In  Black 
Eagle,  W.  Va.,  were  told  that  there  could  be 
no  Increase  in  pension  bene&ts  because  W.  A. 
(Tony)  Boyle  spent  UMWA  Welfare  and  Re- 
tirement Funds  in  his  campaign  to  defeat 
the  late  Joseph  (Jock)  Yablonskl.  This 
statement  was  designed,  of  course,  to  make 
the  miners  madder  than  a  school  of  piranha 
fish. 

If  there  was  a  shred  of  truth  in  that  par- 
ticular charge  against  Boyle,  I'm  sure  that 
the  other  two  trustees  of  the  UMWA  Welfare 
Fund  would  have  exj)osed  the  UMWA  presi- 
dent by  now  and  had  him  placed  in  a  pad- 
locked cell.  I  suggest  that  the  coal  industry 
and  the  Fund  put  that  yarn  to  rest  in  the 
following  fashion:  1.  The  Industry,  through 
the  National  Coal  Association,  prepare  a  list 
of  company  remittances  to  the  Fund  starting 
In  1969  and  continu^g  up  to  date.  2.  That 
the  Fund  Issue  a  statement  of  Its  Income 
and  expenditures  for  the  same  period  of  time, 
with  a  detailed  accounting  for  monies  spent 
for  other  than  p>ension  checks  and  payment 
of  miners'  medical  bills. 

I  wonder  how  many  miners  and  mines 
were  the  victims  of  a  fraud  when  the  eflort 
was  made  to  close  the  iblncs  last  month?  I 
use  the  word  "fraud"  In  its  truest  sense.  Some 
of  the  mines  were  closed  by  persons  who 
probably  never  saw  a  piece  of  coal,  except 
to  shovel  it  into  a  furnace — if  then.  Miners 
at  the  various  mines  would  do  themselves 
a  favor  if  they  requested  to  see  the  picket's 
dues  card. 

In  that  regard,  I  disagree  with  the  sugges- 
tion made  by  a  Wheeling  newspaper  that 
Boyle  should  oust  the  dissident  members  of 
the  UMWA.  Even  if  a  majority  of  those  in- 
volved were  card-carrying  unionists,  such  a 
move  wouldn't  solve  the  current  problems. 

I'm  Just  about  convinced  that  some  of 
those  promoting  dissension  In  the  coal  fields 
have  their  eyes  and  minds  on  something 
other  than  the  health  and  safety  of  the  min- 
ers on  whose  backs  they're  walking  and  Jump- 
ing. Why  do  they  show  up  at  meetings  with 
current  lists  of  coal  reserves  at  electrical 
power  plants?  Why  are  some  of  them  trying  to 
discredit  me  in  the  eyes  of  miners  who  have 
fought  tooth  and  nail  for  Increased  safety? 
Why  are  they  trying  to  drive  a  wedge  be- 
tween this  writer  and  the  Yablonskl  family? 
Why  are  these  people  trying  to  divide  the 
loyalties  of  the  miners? 

While  members  of  the  Yablonskl  famllj 
and  I  do  not  agree  completely  with  each 
other's  theories  with  respect  to  Jock's  mur- 
der and  a  few  other  Items,  there's  a  mutual 
respect  for  the  right  of  each  of  us  to  stick 
with  our  own  individual  thoughts. 

I  suspect  that  one  of  the  major  causes  of 
dissension   in   the  ooal   fields  today  is  the 


handiwork  of  a  ciiap  who  is  quite  adept  at 
impersonating  key  p>ersonalltles  on  the  tele- 
phone. The  FBI  should  catch  up  with  this 
fellow  any  day  now. 

As  for  those  persons  who  are  trying  to 
close  the  mines  down  as  some  sort  of  tan- 
gential move  related  to  the  cause  that  Jock 
Yablonskl  espoused,  I  would  remind  them 
of  hia  admonitions  against  striking  at  the 
rally  at  Sophia,  W.  Va.  He  did  an  excellent 
Job  at  halting  a  strike  tliat  day  that  some 
of  the  very  same  coal  field  preachers,  who 
are  at  work  today,  tried  to  foment. 

The  coal  miners  of  West  Virginia  and  the 
nation  have  many  valid  complaints  against 
their  union,  some  elements  of  the  coal  in- 
dustry and  the  government  itself.  With 
proper  action,  these  complaints  can  be  re- 
solved. Blind  obedience  and  response  to 
persons  with  ulterior  motives  is  not  the 
course  to  success,  however. 

Mike  Trbovich,  national  chairman  of 
Miner's  for  Democrsicy,  has  assured  me  that 
he  is  not  a  candidate  for  the  presidency  of 
the  UMWA,  if  and  when  a  new  election  is 
ordered  by  the  court.  This  should  put  to 
rest  one  of  tiie  gimmicl£s  being  used  to 
divide  miners   in   West  Virginia. 

Kenneth  Yablonskl,  speaking  for  himself 
and  his  brother.  Chip,  said  they  have  no 
candidate  for  the  union  presidency.  "We 
are  not  partners  to  a  dictatorship,  that's 
what  our  father  fought.  We  want  the  miners 
to  have  the  right  to  pick  their  own  candl- 
date.s."  Yablonskl  said. 

J.  Richard  Lucas  of  Carmlchaels,  Pa.,  will 
bow  out  of  the  picture  as  President  Nixon's 
choice  as  the  successor  to  Bureau  of  Mines 
Director  Jack  O'Leary.  Besides  being  too  close 
to  the  coal  industry,  key  senators  decided  his 
si)an  of  knowledge  was  too  limited  for  the 
post  to  which  he  was  appointed  hy  the  Pres- 
ident. A  direct  announcement  of  Lucas'  with- 
drawal should  also  ease  tension  in  the  coal 
fields. 

The  current  best  bet  as  O'Leary's  successor 
is  Thomas  A.  Henrle,  director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  Metallurgy  Lab  at  Reno,  Nevada. 

The  real  shocker  of  recent  days  Is  a  deci- 
sion by  Judge  Howard  F.  Corcoran  in  the  U.S. 
District  Court  in  Washington.  He  rejected  a 
petition  filed  by  Joseph  L.  Rauh  Jr.  which 
sought  to  compel  the  UMWA  to  pay  his  legal 
fees  for  representing  Jock  Yablonskl  during 
the  unions  election  campaign.  During  the 
campaign,  Rauh  publicly  said  he  was  serv- 
ing as  Yablonskl's  attorney  without  pmy. 

In  rejecting  Rauh's  request,  the  Judge 
said:  "This  court  Is  not  satisfied  that  the 
siUts  instituted  by  Yablonskl  and  dismissed 
by  the  court  were  Intended  to  or  did  benefit 
the  union  except  in  the  most  indirect  and 
theoretical  way.  Rather,  the  suits  were 
brought  with  the  primary  purpose  of  aiding 
Yablonsld  in  his  election  bid.  Accordingly, 
there  is  no  basis  for  the  award  of  attorney's 
fees  and  they  will  be  denied." 


MISUSE  OF  GOVERNMENT  TRUST 
FUNDS 

(Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  today's 
Washington  Post,  staff  writer  Hobart 
Rowen  quoted  an  unidentified  White 
House  official  who  indicated  that  the 
deficit  in  fiscal  1972  may  be  so  large  that 
the  administration  has  started  a  study 
of  how  it  might  control  the  so-called  un- 
controllable portion  of  Federal  spending. 

The  official  is  credited  with  suggesting 
that  among  things  which  might  be  con- 
sidered is  a  suspension  of  the  Govern- 
ment's obligation  to  pay  interest  into 
some  of  the  trust  funds. 


This  suggestion  that  the  Government 
reduce  its  expenditure  for  interest  by 
withholding  interest  to  the  social  se- 
curity, medicare,  and  unemployment 
trust  funds  accounts  is  a  reprehensible 
attack  on  the  integrity  of  the  trust  funds. 
These  trxist  funds  belong  to  the  con- 
tributors and  are  set  aside  for  inviolate 
purposes.  To  withhold  interest  on  the 
public  debt  held  by  these  funds  would 
constitute  a  betrayal  of  the  ti-ust  re- 
sponsibility. 

If  it  should  become  Government  pol- 
icy to  "rob"  the  trust  funds  of  their  legal 
and  proper  interest — the  Government 
will  prove  itself  an  unfit  trustee  of  spe- 
cial funds. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 

WHrrE  House  MnuLs  Bothjet  Base  Cuts 
(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

A  White  House  official  said  yesterday  that 
the  administration  Is  so  fearful  of  a  large 
budget  deficit  in  fiscal  1972  that  It  has  started 
a  study  of  how  it  might  control  the  so-called 
"uncontrollable"  portion  of  Federal  spending. 

The  official  said  that  he  was  willing  to  at- 
tack even  the  Interest  on  the  national  debt, 
normally  considered  the  most  automatic  cost 
Item  in  the  budget. 

"Even  11  we  make  Just  a  little  dent  in  it 
(the  Interest  cost) ,  It  would  be  worthwhile," 
he  said.  He  suggested  that  someithing  might 
be  done  "on  the  money  management  side." 
Among  question  which  might  be  raised  Is  the 
Goverrmient's  obligation  to  pay  interest  Into 
some  trust  funds. 

He  conceded  he  did  not  know  how  much 
might  be  saved,  "but  when  you're  deaUng 
with  sums  of  that  size,  you  have  to  look  at 
aU  possible  devices."  He  indicated  that  a 
study  already  has  been  "launched"  at  the 
Office  of  Budget  Management. 

He  also  warned  against  looking  for  fiw- 
ther  budget  cuts  on  the  military  side,  because 
they  would  have  to  occur  "In  the  basic  fimds 
for  the  security  of  the  country."  Even  If  there 
were  to  be  a  Vietnam  ceasefire  within  a  few 
months,  he  added,  virtually  no  more  money 
would  be  saved  out  of  the  current  year's  fiscal 
budget. 

"There  Just  isn't  very  much  left  that  Is 
connected  with  Vietnam,"  he  said.  He  added 
later  that  "a  great  deal  (of  cutting  expendi- 
tures) has  already  been  done  in  anticipation 
(of  the  end  of  the  war) ." 

The  Interest  cost  of  the  national  debt  for 
fiscal  1971  currently  Is  esUmated  at  $20.8  bU- 
lions. 

Other  Government  programs  considered 
uncontrollable  that  the  official  said  would  be 
examined  closely  for  possible  savings  are: 
health,  social  security,  farm  subsidies,  and 
veterans  benefits.  In  some  of  these  cases,  he 
noted,  payments  may  be  based  on  formulas 
that  are  no  longer  valid.  In  almost  all  cases, 
the  Administration  would  have  to  go  to  Con- 
gress to  accomplish  its  purpose. 

The  somewhat  desperate  move  against  the 
uncont«) liable  part  of  the  budget  (estimated 
to  be  68  to  70  percent  of  the  total )  is  part  of 
an  Administration  effort  to  focus  attention 
on  Its  charge  that  Congress  is  letting  spend- 
ing get  out  of  hand. 

One  Admlniatratlon  spokesman  said  that 
if  Congress  continues  to  pass  appropriations 
bills  running  far  beyond  the  President's  rec- 
ommendations, "new  taxes  (for  the  fiscal 
1972  year)  wlU  be  the  only  choice." 

Another  official,  however,  said  "higher  taxes 
would  be  the  veiry  last  thing  that  I  want  to 
come  to  in  any  circumstances." 

Colncldentally,  the  Administration  passed 
the  word  that  the  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment appropriation,  which  runs  to  $1.2 
billion  above  the  Nixon  recommendation,  is 
"a  ripe  candidate  for  a  veto." 
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IT  IS  TIME  TO  GET  THE  FOREIGN 
MILITARY  SALES  ACT  OUT  OF 
CONFERENCE  AND  PASS  IT  SO 
THAT  WE  CAN  PROVIDE  MILI- 
/fARY  HELP  TO  ISRAEL  BEFORE 
IT  IS  TOO  LATE 

(Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  liis  re-, 
marks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  express  to  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  my  very  profound  conviction 
that  we  must  move  swiftly  in  this  Con- 
gress to  get  the  Foreign  Military  Sales 
Act,  H.R.  15628,  out  of  the  conference 
committee  and  get  it  promptly  enacted 
into  law,  because  it  happens  to  be  the 
only  practical,  realistic,  and  effective  way 
to  supply  the  planes  and  other  arma- 
ments which  Israel  desperately  needs  to 
preserve  her  independence  in  the  Middle 
East  today  in  the  face  of  Soviet  aggres- 
sive pressure. 

Time,  in  that  vital  area  of  the  world, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  in  my  judgment,  fast 
running  out. 

It  has  long  been  obvious  that  Israel 
cannot  survive  in  the  Middle  East 
against  the  combined  pressure  of  the 
Arabs  and  Soviet  military  power,  unless 
the  United  States  is  prepared  to  supply 
Israel — as  the  Russians  have  long  been 
supplying  the  Arabs — with  the  military 
hardware,  especially  the  high  perform- 
ance jet  aircraft,  which  are  essential  for 
her  survival.  I  have  repeatedly  urged 
President  Nixon  over  the  past  several 
months  to  provide  Israel  with  the  50 
Phantom  F-4  jets  which  we  have  prom- 
ised to  deliver  to  her. 

My  information  today  is  that  we  have 
now  begun  to  release  these  jets  to  her, 
on  a  dribble-by-dribble  basis,  surrepti- 
tiously, apparently  so  as  not  to  upset 
the  Russians,  who  somehow  never  seem 
to  worry  about  such  niceties.  The  trouble 
with  this  snail's  pace  supply  line  is  not 
only  that  it  moves  much  too  slowly  to 
meet  Israel's  desperate  needs.  What  is 
even  more  serious,  by  keeping  our  de- 
cision to  complete  our  deliveries  to  Israel 
secret,  we  lose  all  the  very  beneficial  re- 
sults of  letting  the  Russians  and  the  Arab 
world  know  clearly  and  unequivocally 
that  we  are  behind  the  Israelis  and  do 
not  intend  to  let  them  go  down  the  drain 
for  lack  of  sophisticated,  modem  military 
hardware.  In  other  words,  we  are  de- 
liberately throwing  away  the  deterrent 
power  of  our  action  and  thereby,  ironi- 
cally, increasing  rather  than  decreasing 
the  chances  of  war  in  the  Middle  East 
by  our  pussyfooting  tactics. 

Once  the  5(5"  Phantom  deal  has  been 
completed,  however,  we  will  have  run  out 
of  legislative  authority  to  finance  further 
sales  of  military  hardware  unless  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  is  speedily  en- 
acted into  law.  This  is  the  bill  the  Hou.se 
passed  back  on  March  24,  1970,  with  an 
amendment  specifically  backing  up  our 
commitment  to  Israel  and  providing  the 
vitally  needed  legislative  authority  to 
provide  arms  to  Israel  on  other  than  a 
strict  cash-on-the-barrelhead  basis,  in 
fact  setting  up  the  working  machinery 
required  for  us  to  provide  to  Israel  what 
she  needs  and  must  have  to  protect  her- 
self. 

That    bill    passed    the    House    over- 


whelmingly by  a  vote  of  351  to  26.  Curi- 
ously the  minority  of  26  included  my  dis- 
tinguished opponent,  tlie  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Button)  who  re- 
cently made  a  mass  mailing  in  the  29th 
District  to  voters  of  the  Jewish  faith  in 
which  he  strongly  expressed  his  support 
for  military  aid  to  Israel  but  carefully 
refrained  from  telling  these  voters  of  his 
March  26  vote  against  the  legislation 
which  would  provide  the  practical  fi- 
nancing for  this  assistance,  as  well  as  ex- 
plaining to  them  how  he  could  at  the 
same  time  favor  aid  to  Israel  yet  be 
opposed  to  the  only  piece  of  legislation 
which  could  make  that  assistance  a 
reality.  How  one  can  face  two  different 
ways  on  this  issue  is  beyond  me. 

But  those  Members  of  the  House  who 
seem  to  think  you  can  somehow  make 
bricks  without  straw  will  have  another 
opportunity — and  I  hope  it  will  be  an 
early  one — to  vote  for  Israel  as  well  as 
issue  releases  for  Israel.  The  Foreign 
Military  Sales  Act  is  the  one  that  was 
held  UD  in  the  Senate  for  7  weeks  while 
the  so-called  Cooper-Chmch  amend- 
ment on  Cambodia  was  debated  at  ex- 
tended length.  It  is  now  pending  in  a 
House-Senate  conference  committee 
where  the  Cooper-Church  battle  tlireat- 
ens  to  delay  it  even  further. 

Perhaps  if  the  vital  correlation  be- 
tween this  bill  and  the  future  of  Israel 
were  better  understood,  perhaps  if  some 
of  those  Members  who  propose  to  sup- 
port Israel  would  also  support  the  legis- 
lation that  would  make  this  defense  pos- 
sible, instead  of  voting  against  it  and 
loading  it  dovra  with  controversial 
amendments,  we  might  get  this  measure 
enacted  into  law  before  the  situation  in 
the  Middle  East  has  deteriorated  beyond 
the  point  of  no  return. 


FEDS  IN  THE  SCHOOLHOUSE 
DOOR 

(Mr.  NICHOLS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Fri- 
day of  last  week  Senator  Strom  Totr- 
MOND  of  South  Carolina,  in  a  speech  be- 
fore the  U.S.  Senate,  soundly  denounced 
the  Nixon  administration's  announced 
policy,  proposed  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, to  send,  in  the  Senator's  language 
"100  carpetbagging  lawyers  into  the 
South  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  forced 
integration  of  public  schools." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  in  his  opposition  to  this 
proposal  which  certainly  indicates  a  lack 
of  confidence  in  school  officials  in  my 
State  and  throughout  the  South  In  their 
efforts  to  abide  by  the  edicts  of  the  Fed- 
eral courts. 

The  one  thing  that  we  need  least  In  my 
State  is  Federal  agents  snooping  aroimd 
and  poking  their  noses  further  into  the 
operation  of  our  school  system.  Alabama 
officials,  from  the  (jovemor  of  my  State 
on  down  through  the  county  superin- 
tendents of  education  and  the  members 
of  the  county  and  city  school  boards  are 
doing  their  very  best  to  comply  with  the 
court  orders.  I  strongly  urge  the  Presi- 
dent to  rescind  this  announced  Intention 
of  the  Justice  Department. 


In  connection  with  this,  the  Montgom- 
ery Advertiser's  lead  editorial  "Feds  in 
the  Schoolhouse  Door"  points  up  in  a 
most  enlightening  manner  that  we  have 
no  need  for  these  proposed  Federal  school 
watchers. 

Feds  in  the  Schoolhouse  Door 

Back  in  the  early  days  of  school  desegre- 
gation, southern  politicians  were  properly 
denounced,  in  their  states  and  nationally, 
when  they  recklessly  predicted  trouble  be- 
fore schools  opened  under  new  integration 
orders. 

We  were  among  those  who  said  this  was 
an  open  Invitation,  inciting  the  lawless.  It 
was  designed  to  be  a  self-fulfilling  prophecy. 
If  Individuals  didn't  take  the  cues,  governors 
were  then  obligated  to  intercede  to  prevent 
the  "trouble"  they  had  predicted.  This  hap- 
pened in  Alabama,  Mississippi.  Arkansas,  etc. 

That  era  has  largely  ended.  The  South  Is 
perplexed  and  angered  to  the  extreme  by 
sectional  enforcement  of  the  law  of  the  land — 
Dixiland,  that  is.  But  as  a  general  statement, 
most  recent  school  desegregation  orders, 
however  resented,  have  been  obeyed. 

Now  the  federal  government  has  an- 
nounced, well  in  advance  of  school  opening, 
that  it  will  stand  in  the  schoolhouse  door,  by 
sending  platoons  of  Justice  Department  at- 
torneys and  other  gauleiters  to  the  South, 
including  Montgomery. 

The  announcement  was  perhaps  Intended 
as  a  deterrent  to  trouble,  but  it  is  of  a  piece 
with  the  aforementioned  predictions  by 
southern  politicians  in  years  past. 

Thus  it  is  an  incitement  which  is  unwel- 
come and  unwise,  and  can  only  exacerbate 
the  resentment  of  a  people  who  see  them- 
selves beset  from  all  sides  by  the  zealous 
imi>06ltion  of  Reconstruction  II.  (Some 
".southern  strategy.") 

It  would  have  been  normal  prudence  for 
the  Justice  Department  to  have  contingency 
plans  and  personnel  on  standby  alert  in  the 
event  of  any  efforts  by  a  small  band  of  thugs 
to  frustrate  court  orders.  That  is  standard 
procedure. 

But  to  announce  the  dispatch  of  a  kind 
of  new  Freedman's  Bureau  to  the  Deep  South 
Is  so  provocative  we  can  only  conclude  that 
the  Justice  Department  is  either  very  stupid 
or  so  intent  on  having  some  rebellion  to  put 
down  it  may  want  one — just  as  our  southern 
demagogues  wanted  trouble  In  those  early 
days  of  integration. 

Montgomery,  specifically  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  beachheads  for  the  feds,  without  the 
prior  knowledge  of  United  States  Attorney 
Ira  DeMent,  is  particularly  offensive.  Time 
and  time  again  Montgomery  has  been  praised 
for  complying  with  court  orders  and  for 
working  out  acceptable  plans.  The  school 
board — and,  by  clear  implication,  all  citi- 
zens— has  been  lavishly  complimented  by 
Judge  Johnson  and  the  Judges  of  the  Fifth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 

But  the  Integration  hawks  In  the  Justice 
Department  have  been  Itching  for  a  piece 
of  the  action.  Peace  and  order  by  compliance 
are  not  to  the  liking  of  the  gung-ho  recruits 
who  see  in  the  southern  campaign  a  chance 
to  win  their  battle  stars  and  ribbons  for 
heroism  In  a  conquered  but  still  hostile 
province. 

We  hope  and  trust  they  will  be  disap- 
pointed. But  we  say  to  them  as  we  said  to 
other  demagogues  years  ago:  if  there  Is 
trouble,  you  are  responsible  by  reason  of 
deliberate  and  provocative  announcements. 


INTRODUCnCW    OF    FOOD    STAMP 
BILL 

(Mr.  POAGE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 
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Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
by  a  vote  of  27  yeas,  6  noes,  and  one 
present,  favorably  reported  the  general 
farm  bill  to  which  I  made  reference  yes- 
terday. The  committee  then  voted  unani- 
mously to  instruct  the  chairman  to  in- 
troduce "a  focd  stamp  bill  which  had  been 
approved  as  to  wording  and  substance 
some  time  ago. 

I  am  today  introducing  this  bill  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  at  this 
point  a  brief  summary  of  the  provisions 
of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 
Food  Stamps 

The  committee  has  amended.  In  significant 
fashion  H.R.  12222.  the  Administration  spon- 
sored bill  to  amend  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of 
1964.  as  amended.  Foremost  among  the 
changes  are  (1)  Inclusion  of  an  amendment 
which  would  require  able-bodied  adults  to 
register  for  and.  If  available,  accept  employ- 
ment as  a  condition  precedent  to  obtaining 
stamps;  (2)  to  require  payment  of  at  least 
50  cents  p>er  person  per  month  for  pwogram 
participation,  and;  (3)  to  require  States  to 
pay  a  small  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram. A  brief  summary  of  the  meas\ire 
follows : 

Section  1  broadens  the  policy  of  the  bEislc 
Act  by  recognizing  that  limited  purchasing 
power  Is  related  to  hunger  and  malnutrition. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  consists  of  definition 
changes  occasioned  by  substantive  amend- 
ments, the  most  significant  of  which  are  to 
expand  the  program  to  Puerto  Rico,  and 
define  "elderly"  persons. 
t  Section  3  contains  authority  to  simultane- 

ously operate  Food  Scamp  and  Commodity 
Programs,  however  Individual  participants 
are  precluded  from  simultaneously  receiving 
dual  benefits.  * 

Under  Section  4  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture In  conjunction  with  the  Secretary  of 
HEW  is  directed  to  establish  uniform  na- 
tional standards  for  participating  house- 
holds. Separate  standards  for  the  American 
Territories  newly  covered  by  the  Act,  are 
pro.scribed. 

This  section  also  provides  that  an  able- 
bodied  person  between  the  ages  of  18  and  6,5. 
except  those  persons  responsible  for  the  care 
of  others,  register  for  and  accept  employment 
if  it  is  offered  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for 
the  household  of  which  he  is  a  member  to  be 
eligible  for  program  benefits.  No  person 
would,  by  virtue  of  the  requirement,  be 
forced  to  accept  employment  at  a  struck 
plant. 

Section  5  contains  authority  for  establish- 
ing the  value  of  coupons  with  a  minimum 
monthly  payment  of  at  least  50  cents  per  per- 
son per  month  required  of  each  participant. 
Outside  sources  would  not  be  precluded  from 
making  the  required  payment.  Authority  for 
the  purchase  of  stamps,  on  other  than  a 
monthly  basis,  is  also  contained  In  this 
Section,  however.  It  would  not  allow  partici- 
pants to  use  that  vehicle  as  a  means  of  ob- 
taining more  stamps  than  they  would  other- 
wise be  entitled  to  receive. 

The  educational  outreach  provision  of  the 
bill  Is  contained  In  Section  6.  Under  this 
section  State  agencies  are  directed  to  Ini- 
tiate educational  programs  designed  to  in- 
form potential  participants  of  the  program. 
Deductions  for  public  assistance  checks  for 
coupon  allotments  are  also  authorized  under 
this  Section. 

Finally,  the  Section  authorizes  persons  60 
years  of  age  or  older  who  are  participating 
in  the  program  to  use  stamps  to  purchase 


meals  delivered  to  them  If  prepared  by  an 
instrumentality  of  a  political  subdivision 
or  a  nonprofit  organization. 

Section  7  amends  and  strengthens  present 
enforcement  provisions. 

Section  8  of  the  bill  revises  the  formula 
by  which  the  Federal  government  reimburses 
State  agencies  for  administrative  expenses 
incurred  in  implementation  of  the  program. 
The  new  formula  recognizes  the  need  for 
Insuring  prompt  hearings  for  aggrieved 
households  who  have  heretofore  been  denied 
an  adequate  opportunity  to  appeal  denial 
of  entitlement  to  benefits  of  the  program. 

Section  9  of  the  bill  requires  participating 
States  to  finance  a  portion  of  the  amount 
by  which  the  valvie  of  coupons  Issued  to 
households  exceeds  the  amount  paid  by  such 
households.  The  rate  of  State  sharing  would 
be  2' 2  percent  for  the  first  year:  5  percent 
for  the  second:  7' 2  percent  for  the  third; 
and.  10  percent  of  the  fourth  and  ensuing 
years. 

Section  10  authorizes  open-ended  appro- 
priations for  the  program  through  fiscal 
year  1973. 

Section  11  contains  authority  to  allow  on- 
eoin<^  programs  to  continue  to  ejdst  until 
brought  into  conformity  with  this  bill  and 
gives  the  Secretary  additional  authority  to 
extend  food  assistance  to  communities  with- 
out programs. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  com- 
mittee will  meet  tomorrow  and  it  is  my 
hope  that  we  may  favorably  report  this 
bill. 


EXCESSIVE    SPENDING    LOOMS    AS 
CALCULATED  IN  CONGRESS 

(Mr.  DEVTNE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  big 
spender  label  seems  to  be  pinching  a  little 
bit,  because  a  lot  of  the  big  spenders  are 
squealing  and  squeaking  around  here  to- 
day. 

My  attention  h£is  been  invited  to  an 
editorial  that  appeared  in  the  Sunday, 
July  19.  Columbus.  Ohio.  Dispatch  en- 
titled "Excessive  Spending  Looms  as 
Calculated  in  Congress."  The  editorial 
states: 

Excessive  Spending  Looims  as  Calcttlated 
IN  Congress 

Strange  mischief  is  afoot  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  with  regard  to  needed 
appropriations  to  run  the  federal  govern- 
ment. Only  one  of  the  14  bills  required  to 
finance  national  affairs  has  reached  the 
White  House. 

There  is  a  growing  school  of  thought  that 
the  Democrat-controlled  Congress,  acutely 
aware  this  is  an  election  year,  is  not  as 
concerned  with  fiscal  responsibility  as  It  Is 
with  embarrassing  the  titular  head  of  the 
opposite  political  party,  Republlcar.  Presi- 
dent Nixon. 

Leaders  of  Congress  are  heard  more  and 
more  to  moan  that  the  President  Is  "Ignor- 
ing new  priorities"  while  expounding  that 
federal  legislators  are  "responding  to  the 
needs  of  the  people.'' 

This  is  not  a  new  political  tactic.  In  the 
early  1930s,  as  the  nation  was  trying  to  find 
a  way  out  o""  the  devastating  Great  Depres- 
sion, we  had  a  Republican  president,  Her- 
bert Hoover.  And  the  House  was  controlled 
by  Democrats. 

Then,  as  now.  there  were  compelling  po- 
litical considerations.  And  there  was  mis- 
chief. While  Mr.  Hoover  tried  to  meet  neces- 
sary obligations,  he  also  attempted  to  avoid 


economic  disaster  by  keeping  the  federal 
government  solvent. 

He  sought  a  reasonably  balanced  budget. 
Yet,  Treasury  Department  records  show  that 
by  the  time  congressional  leaders  completed 
their  manipulations,  federal  expendltur-s 
were  double  actual  receipts. 

Further,  th^y  Ignored  recovery  recom- 
mendations by  the  Hoover  administration, 
out  revived  many  of  them  after  the  Inaug- 
uration of  a  Democratic  president,  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  in  1933.  History  shows  the 
FDR  regime  accumulated  much  credit  for 
its  so-called  "New  Deal." 

But  history  also  shows  the  FDR  regime 
planted  the  seed  for  excessive  government- 
spending,  a  mischief  being  practiced  by  too 
many  leaders  In  Congress  today. 

A  tell-tale  example  0^  the  current  think- 
ing Is  embodied  in  *he  recent  hassle  over 
aid  to  hospitals,  a  highly-emotional  Issue. 
The  President  favored  the  measure  but  not 
the  excessively  high  figure.  And  especially, 
he  opposed  a  stipulation  that  he  be  "re- 
quired" to  spe.id  the  $2.8  billion  total 
amount  within  a  set  period  of  time.  He 
vetoed  the  bill,  but  was  overridden  by  the 
"new  priorities"  line  of  thought. 

We  are  not.  as  was  the  case  In  the  early 
1930s,  fighting  our  way  out  of  a  Great 
Depression.  But  there  la  a  very  good  chance 
that  following  a  deliberate  and  calculated 
path  of  excessive  spending  will  plunge  us 
into  an  economic  situation  far  more  damag- 
ing than  a  depression. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  H.R.   18573 

'Mr.  MCCULLOCH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.  > 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  Speake-.  on 
March  26,  1970,  I  introduced  legislation 
designed  to  help  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies to  cope  with  the  menace  of  bomb- 
ings and  bomb  threats  which  have  af- 
flicted our  countrj'  in  recent  months. 
Twenty-eight  of  my  colleagues  joined  me 
in  introducing  the  measure.  A  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciai-y 
is  now  conducting  hearin'.?^s  on  this 
lesislaticn. 

The  hearings  have  demonstrated  more 
than  ever  the  necessity  for  new  measures 
to  control  the  activities  of  the  anarcliists 
who  are  using  explosives  as  instruments 
of  terrorism  across  the  land.  According 
to  a  survey  conducted  by  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury,  between  January,  1969 
and  April,  1970  more  than  40,000  bomb- 
ings, bombing  attempts,  and  bomb 
threats  were  reported  to  law  enforcement 
agencies.  The  actual  bombines,  which 
number  more  than  4,000  in  that  period, 
were  responsible  for  the  deaths  of  43  peo- 
ple and  for  S22.6  million  of  property 
damage. 

Tlie  bill  which  I  introduced  in  March, 
H.R.  16699,  approaches  the  problem  by 
providing  increased  penalties  and  a 
broadened  scope  of  the  existing  Criminal 
Code  provision,  18  U.S.C.  837.  This  is  a 
necessary  approach,  but  not  the  only  one, 
if  we  are  to  solve  the  bombing  problem. 
In  addition  to  the  deterrence  of  tjje  crim- 
inal statute,  we  must  make  it  more  diffi- 
cult for  the  criminal  to  obtain  the  mate- 
rials he  needs  to  make  his  bombs.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  ease  of  access  to 
explosive  materials  has  been  a  contribut- 
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ing  factor  in  the  rash  of  bombings  which 
we  have  experienced. 

The  legislation  which  I  introduced  yes- 
terday, H.R.  18573,  at  the  request  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  the  proposed 
Explosives  Control  Act  of  1970.  It  would 
complement  H.R.  16699  by  regulating  the 
importation,  manufacture  and  sale  of  ex-  , 
plosives.  Major  features  of  the  new  leg- 
islation, which  will  be  administered  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  because 
most  explosives  are  used  in  mining  oper- 
ations, are : 

Issuance  of  licenses  to  importers,  man- 
ufacturers and  dealers  in  the  explosives 
industry. 

Issuance  of  permits  to  commercial 
users  of  explosives. 

Licensees  must  obtain  and  recoi-d  posi- 
tive identification  of  purchasers  of  ex- 
plosives. 

Prohibitions  on  the  sale  of  explosives 
to  minors,  felons,  fugitives  from  justice, 
drug  addicts,  and  mental  defectives. 

Prohibitions  on  the  sale  of  explosives 
to  E>ersons,  other  than  licensees  or  per- 
mittees, who  are  nonresidents  of  the 
State  in  which  the  sale  is  made  unless 
they  are  residents  of  a  contiguous  State 
that  permits  such  a  sale. 

Penalties  of  up  to  10  years  imprison- 
ment for  violations  of  the  provisions  of 
the  bUl. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  can  no  longer  be 
any  dispute  about  the  need  for  control  of 
the  distribution  of  explosives.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  give  the  legislation  which  I 
have  Introduced  prompt  and  careful  con- 
sideration. 


ELIMINATING  AN  UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION  INEQUTTY  FOR 
EX-SERVICEMEN 

(Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing  in  the 
House  a  bill  that  will  amend  title  5  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  eliminate  an 
inequity  that  some  ex-servicemen  have 
run  into  after  their  discharge  from  the 
military.  My  bill  will  change  section 
8502(b)  of  title  5  to  provide  that  for 
the  purposes  of  unemployment  compen- 
sation all  the  States  shall  treat  accrued 
leave  of  ex-servicemen  as  wages  for 
past  services  rather  than  as  current 
wages  constituting  a  bar  to  benefit  pay- 
ments. In  effect,  passage  of  this  pro- 
posed legislation  would  alter  the  treat- 
ment for  unemployment  compensation 
purposes  of  ex-servicemen  in  28  States. 
Today  these  States  deny  or  hold  up  un- 
employment insurance  benefits  to  those 
men  again  in  the  civilian  labor  market, 
who  receive  pay  for  unused  accrued 
leave.  Such  pay  is  considered  wages  and 
under  that  rationale  these  States  deny 
unemployment  benefits  for  a  period  de- 
termined by  the  nimiber  of  days  of  ac- 
crued leave  paid  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

This  situation  was  brought  to  our  at- 
tention by  Henry  L.  Lacayo,  president 
of  Local  887  of  the  UAW  in  California. 
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It,  in  turn,  had  been  brought  to  his  at>% 
tention  when  one  of  his  local's  members* 
was  denied  unemployment  compensa- 
tion for  a  47-day  period  since  he  had 
been  paid  for  47  days  of  unused  accrued 
leave — leave  to  which  he  was  entitled 
for  his  3  years  in  the  armed  services,  in- 
cluding duty  in  Vietnam.  This  young 
man  had  resumed  his  civilian  life  by 
returning  to  work  at  North  American 
Rockwell  where  he  was  previously  em- 
ployed prior  to  induction  into  the  U.S. 
Ai-my.  Unfortunately,  due  to  economic 
problems  in  the  aerospace  industry  and 
this  gentleman's  lack  of  seniority.  North 
American  Rockwell  was  forced  to  lay 
him  off. 

Consequently,  he  applied  for  unem- 
ployment compensation  but  was  turned 
dowTi  due  to  the  State  of  California's 
reading  of  section  8524  of  title  5. 

In  providing  for  unemployment  insur- 
ance coverage  for  ex-Federal  employees 
and  ex-servicemen,  it  has  been  the 
policy  of  Congress,  with  respect  to  the 
conditions  of  eligibility  for  benefits,  to 
require  that  the  provisions  of  the  State 
unemployment  insurance  law  apply.  Sec- 
tion 85021b)  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code  requires  that : 

Compensation  shall  be  paid  by  the  State 
to  a  Federal  employee  in  the  same  amount, 
on  the  same  terms,  and  subject  to  the  same 
conditions  as  the  compensation  which  would 
be  payable  to  him  under  the  unemployment 
compensation  law  of  the  State  if  his  Fed- 
eral service  and  Federal  wages  .  .  .  had  been 
included  as  employment  and  wages  under 
that  State  law. 

Section  8521(b)  extends  the  same 
principle  to  ex-servicemen. 

Congress  made  an  exception  to  this 
general  rule,  however,  by  specifically  re- 
quiring that  payments  for  unused  ac- 
crued leave  be  deemed  to  continue  the 
employment  of  the  individual  "during 
the  period  after  the  termination  with 
respect  to  which  the  individual  received 
the  payment."  The  exception  was  sub- 
sequently deleted  with  respect  to  ex- 
civilian  employees  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment but  not  with  respect  to  ex- 
servicemen.  An  identical  provision  in 
both  the  House  and  Senate  versions  of 
H.R.  14705,  a  bill  to  extend  and  improve 
the  Federal-State  unemployment  com- 
pensation program  would  delete  this  ex- 
ception with  respect  to  ex-servicemen  by 
repealing  section  8524  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

Repeal  of  section  8524,  however,  would 
only  delete  the  requirement  that  States 
deny  unemployment  compensation  to  ex- 
servicemen  during  periods  with  respect  to 
which  the  individual  received  payment 
for  unused  accrued  annual  leave.  It 
would  not  provide  or  require  States  to 
provide  compensation  during  such  peri- 
ods. Our  bill  would  require  the  States  to 
treat  accrued  leave  of  ex-servicemen  as 
wages  for  past  services.  This,  in  turn, 
would  necessitate  uniformity  of  treat- 
ment of  these  ex-servicemen  through- 
out the  United  States  and  stop  a  form  of 
discrimination  that  has  resulted  in  part 
from  Federal  Government  action. 

The  State  legislatures  have  taken  dia- 
metrically opposite  views  as  to  unem- 
ployment compensation  eligibility  dur- 
ing periods  covered  by  terminal  leave. 


The  laws  of  24  jurisdictions  consider  un- 
used accrued  leave  to  be  wages  for  past 
services  constituting  no  bar  to  current 
benefit  pa^'ments.  The  laws  of  28  other 
jurisdictions  consider  unused  accrued 
annual  leave  to  be  current  wages  con- 
stituting a  bar  to  benefit  payments;  un- 
der this  concept,  the  individual  is  con- 
sidered to  remain  fully  employed 
throughout  a  period  with  respect  to 
which  the  unused  annual  leave  is  paid 
and  does  not  become  unemployed  and 
eligible  to  receive  benefits  until  the  ex- 
piration of  such  period. 

I  camiot  agree  that  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  Congress  to  penalize  ex-service- 
men who  have  honorably  served  their 
Nation  and  who  cannot  find  employ- 
ment after  their  discharge.  To  allow 
some  States  to  discriminate  against 
these  individuals  while  others  take  cog- 
nizance of  the  true  meaning  of  pay- 
ments for  accrued  leave  appears  to  be  a 
prostitution  of  the  principles  underlying 
such  payments.  Since  we  are  both  in  a 
recession  and  the  number  of  men  dis- 
charged from  the  militar>-  grows  yearly, 
revision  of  existing  legislation  is  neces- 
sary. As  President  Lacayo  recently 
stated : 

To  deny  unemployment  benefits  to  veter- 
ans who  have  chalked  up  sufficient  earnings 
to  qualify  is  ...  a  heartless  attitude  and  a 
brutal  "thank  you"  for  men.  many  of  whom 
have  recently  risked  their  lives  in  service  to 
their  country. 

Passage  of  H.R.  14705  and  the  repeal 
of  section  8524  of  title  5  was  a  step  in 
the  right  direction.  Enactment  of  my 
amendment  to  section  8502  would  re- 
sult in  the  States  and  Federal  Govern- 
ment treating  those  who  have  completed 
military  service  for  the  United  States 
in  a  manner  more  fitting  of  our  Nation. 
I  urge  rapid  enactment  of  the  bill  intro- 
duced today. 


URBAN  MASS  TRANSPORTATION 
ACT  OF  1970 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  <Mr.  Coughlin) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve that  in  the  near  future  this  House 
will  have  an  opportunity  of  voting  on 
S.  3154,  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Act  of  1970. 

In  anticipation  of  that  time,  I  thought 
Members  might  be  interested  in  the  com- 
ments of  Mr.  James  C.  McConnon,  chair- 
man of  the  Southeastern  Pennsylvania 
Transportation  Authority,  and  two  re- 
lated editorials.  Mr.  McConnon's  re- 
marks, made  before  the  House  Repub- 
lican Task  Force  on  Transportation  on 
Jime  6,  are  most  pertinent  to  the  prob- 
lem of  urban  mass  transit  and  I  recom- 
mend them  highly  to  my  colleagues. 

The  items  follow: 

Statement  by  James  C.  McConnon 

As  Chairman  of  Southeastern  Pennsylvania 
Transportation  Authority,  known  locally  as 
SEPTA,  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  talk 
with  you  as  you  seek  to  aid  the  Congress  in 
responding  to  the  urban-transportation  chal- 
lenges of  the  1970's. 

We  m  this  region,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  espe- 
cially proud  of,  and  grateful  to,  the  "Law- 
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rences"  of  your  Task  Force.  These  two  Penn- 
Bylvanlans,  Congressman  Coughlln  and  Con- 
gressman Williams,  have  worked  efTectlvely 
and  tirelessly  to  Improve  and  strengthen 
public-transportation  facilities  In  South- 
eastern Pennsylvania. 

Congressman  Williams,  as  you  may  know, 
served  with  distinction  for  two-and-a-half 
years  as  a  member  of  the  SEPTA  board.  Con- 
gressman Coughlln  was  one  of  the  Author- 
ity's earliest  supporters. 

And  although  he  sits  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  In  Washington,  we  would  be  remiss 
In  not  expressing  here  our  appreciation  for 
the  efforts  In  behalf  of  better  transportation 
of  anotlfer  area  worker.  Congressman  Wil- 
liam A.  Barrett,  Chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Housing  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

SE3TA,  an  agency  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania,  Is  located  near  the  midpoint 
of  the  populous  northeastern  corridor 
stretching  from  Boston  to  Richmond.  It  was 
created  to  preserve,  Improve,  expand  and  co- 
ordinate public  transportation  In  the  City 
of  Philadelphia  and  the  surrounding  Penn- 
sylvania counties  of  Bucks,  Chester,  Dela- 
ware and  Montgomery,  a  region  with  a  popu- 
lation of  more  than  four  million  persons. 

SEPTA'S  transportation  system  not  only 
serves  this  region  but  also  Interchanges  pas- 
sengers with  the  Llndenwold  rapid-transit 
line  of  the  Delaware  River  Port  Authority  op- 
erating In  the  South  Jersey  area.  SE3>TA  also 
operates  bus  service  in  New  Jersey  and,  by 
contract,  has  lines  In  the  State  of  Delaware. 

SE;gX|l^wned  facilities  and  those  with 
which  "It  has  oontractural  relations  embrace 
166  routes,  with  3.200  vehicles  operating  more 
than  270,000  miles  dally.  On  a  typical  week- 
day passengers  number  one  million  one  hun- 
dred thousand.  These  facilities  comprise  the 
nation's  third  largest  urban-trtmsportatlon 
network  and  Include  railroad,  subway,  ele- 
vated, bus,  trackless-trolley  and  surface-rail 
lines. 

In  the  six  years  of  Its  existence  SEPTA  has 
worked  to  preserve  and,  to  the  extent  possi- 
ble. Improve  commuter-rail  and  transit  serv- 
ices m  the  region.  This  has  been  a  demand- 
ing task,  calling  for  the  reversal  of  a  down- 
hill course  shaped  by  four  decades  of  belt- 
tightening  and  neglect  on  the  part  of  pri- 
vate transportation  operators. 

In  this  task  we  have  had  the  indispensable 
support  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  City  of  Philadelphia  and  the  coun- 
ties of  Bucks,  Chester,  Delaware  and  Mont- 
gomery. These  have  supplied  the  money 
needed  to  keep  In  being  essential  railroad 
services,  together  with  certain  suburban  bus 
lines.  Local  funds  to  match  some  $23  million 
In  federal  grants  for  Improvements  to  com- 
muter-rail facilities  are  being  provided  large- 
ly by  the  same  sources.  And  needless  to  say, 
gentlemen,  we  are  most  grateful  for  that  fed- 
eral aid. 

The  City  of  Philadelphia  and  Delaware 
County,  It  should  be  noted,  have  made  avail- 
able the  cre<Ut  becking  that  enabled  SEPTA 
to  acquire  from  Philadelphia  Transporta- 
tion Company  and  Philadelphia  Suburban 
Transportation  Company  the  area's  two 
largest  transit  networks. 

The  SEPTA  region  has  made  extensive  local 
outlays  for  publlc-tranciportatton  improve- 
ment and  expansion.  The  City  of  Phila- 
delphia, with  SEPTA'S  financial  commitment. 
Is  building  and  planning  extensions  to  Its 
Broad  Street  Subway  system  at  a  cost  of 
well  over  tlOO  million.  Other  locally  financed 
projects  have  included  nearly  960  million 
In  rapid-transit  and  conunuter-rallroad  Im- 
provements, $15  million  In  suxface-lines  bet- 
terments and  the  excellent  $94-mllllon  Lln- 
denwold line. 

This  metropolitan  region  has  passed  the 
point,  however,  at  which  fare-box  revenues 
and  the  resources  of  local  government  are 
adequate  to  support  acceptable  standards  of 


service  and  equipment.  Thus  we  must  look 
hopefully  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
as  It  considers  the  Administration's  transit- 
aid  legislation  embodied  In  Bill  S.  3154  passed 
by  the  Senate  last  FTebruary. 

This  bin,  as  you  know,  would  authorize 
$3.1  billion  over  five  years,  with  contract  au- 
thority, for  capital  improvements  and  dem- 
onstration projects.  For  this  all  urban 
transportation  operators  would  be  grateful. 

Even  so,  the  transportation  needs  of  metro- 
politan cu-eas  are  so  great  that  they  exceed 
those  S.  3154  coiUd  satisfy.  Thus  our  first 
plea  to  the  members  of  this  Task  Force  is 
for  favorable  action  on  the  Administration's 
translt-ald  legislation,  S.  3154,  now  before 
the  Hoxise  Committee  on  Banking  and  C\ir- 
rency.  This  legislation,  gentlemen,  must  be 
enacted,  as  the  first  step  toward  adequate 
support  of  the  nation's  urban  transportation 
systems. 

An  indication  of  the  requirements  of  the 
SEPTA  region  Is  given  by  our  six-year  capital- 
Improvement  program.  This  program,  which 
Includes  projects  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia, 
totals  $613  million.  More  than  $200  million  of 
this  amount  must  come  from  the  federal 
government. 

This  program  represents  a  minimum  ap- 
praisal of  the  needs  of  Southeastern  Penn- 
sylvania. It  Includes  urgently  needed  nev/ 
railroad  commuter  cars,  streetcars  and  buses; 
Improvements  to  railroad  stations  and  sub- 
way stations,  many  of  them  well  over  a  half- 
century  In  age;  expanded  station  parking; 
railroad  and  rapid-transit  extensions,  In- 
cluding a  line  to  the  airport;  an  underground 
connection  between  center-city  commuder 
railroad  terminals;  Improved  communica- 
tions facilities,  and  other  necessary  projects. 

Urban-transportation  systems  are  the  pro- 
viders of  needed  mobility  to  countless  people, 
chiefly  workers,  shoppers  and  students.  To 
lower-Income  groups,  the  elderly  and  the 
handicapped,  they  are  especially  essential. 

These  systems,  however,  exert  Influence 
well  beyond  the  bounds  of  transportation. 
There  Is  scarcely  a  major  urban  problem  that 
cannot  be  eased  to  some  extent  by  a  strong 
and  healthy  local-transport  structure. 

Good  public  transportation  can  link  low- 
Income  jobseekers  with  employment  oppor- 
tunities, afford  accessibility  to  new  and  better 
city  housing,  cut  down  air  pollution,  reduce 
traffic  congestion,  ease  student  tensions,  pre- 
serve real-estate  tax  values,  minimize  the 
dislocated  business  and  uprooted  homes  of 
expressway  construction,  maintain  the  \'ltal- 
Ity  of  central  business  districts  and  bolster 
the  local  economy  In  many  ways. 

Thus  public  transportation  has  a  many- 
sided  Involvement  In  urban  society  and  a 
potential  for  mitigating  some  of  its  most 
vexing  problems.  Because  of  this,  and  be- 
cause local  resources  (which  h.ive  been 
generously  committed  In  this  region)  are 
not  adequate  to  the  task,  we  believe  there 
Is  Justification  for  urging  the  Congress  to 
provide  whatever  share  of  the  nation's  re- 
sources Is  required  to  support  and  improve 
urban-transportation  systems. 

To  us  It  Is  clear  that  this  share  must  be 
sufficient  to  mieet  not  only  capital  needs  but 
operating  costs  as  well.  The  latter  have  risen 
sharply,  as  wage  rates  and  prices  of  mate- 
rials have  spiralled  upward.  There  are  big- 
city  systems  today  on  which  labor  costs 
alone  exceed  the  entire  farebox  revenue;  h«re 
in  Philadelphia,  on  SEPTA's  city  transit  di- 
vision, the  latxjr-cost  proportion  has  reached 
80  per  cent. 

To  attempt  to  meet  this  situation  by 
slashing  service  or  boosting  fares  would 
defeat  the  very  purposes  for  which  public- 
transportation  agencies  exist.  Such  meas- 
ures would  drive  away  some  jjassengers.  They 
would  inflict  inconvenience  and  additional 
expense  on  others,  many  of  whom  are  al- 
ready hard-pressed  to  make  ends  meet.  And 
a  BtlU   more  harmful   Imbalance  would  be 


created  between  travel  by  public  transpor- 
tation and  by  the  less  efficient  and  more 
costly-to-the-communlty  method  represent- 
ed by  the  private  automobile. 

For  example,  the  public-support  program 
administered  by  SEPTA  has  resulted  In  a  42 
per  cent  Increase  over  the  past  ten  years  In 
ridershlp  on  the  region's  13  rail-commuter 
lines.  This  is  a  most  significant  achievement, 
brought  about  during  a  period  when  the  use 
of  virtually  all  urban-transp>ortatlon  sys- 
tems was  declining.  It  would  cost  at  least 
a  half-bllUon  dollars  to  build  the  necessary 
additional  highways  If  these  railroad  com- 
muters were  to  travel  by  automobile,  an 
amovmt  many  times  greater  than  the  cost  of 
the  public -support   program. 

And  so,  gentlemen,  the  very  preservation 
of  the  values  of  urban  transit  systems,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  improvement  of  those  sys- 
tems, de{)ends  upon  sources  of  support  be- 
yond that  of  the  fare-box. 

In  a  little  over  three  weeks  a  new  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  will  come  into  be- 
ing in  Pennsylvania  combining,  under  a  sin- 
gle administration,  several  state  agencies  now 
functioning  in  that  field.  This  dep>artment, 
we  are  certain,  will  pursue  a  policy  aeeord- 
Ing  full  recognition  to  the  needs  of  transit 
and  commuter-railroad  users.  We  believe  that 
such  a  pxjllcy  should  make  provision  for 
some  form  of  broad-based  state-tax  support 
for  urban  transport.  This  tax,  among  other 
things,  would  pro\'lde  local  matching  funds 
for  federal  grants. 

In  summary  I  would  urge  the  Task  Force 
to  consider  the  following  specific  p>olnts  which 
we  feel  are  vital  to  the  long-range  solution 
of  the  urban  ground-transportation  prob- 
lem: 

1.  A  substantially  greater  amount  of  fed- 
eral money  must  be  Invested  in  mass  trans- 
portation. While  it  Is  indeed  impressive  that 
President  Nixon  has  prop>osed  and  the  Con- 
gress Is  now  considering  a  federal  mass- 
transfKirtatlon  program  providing  $3.1  bil- 
lion for  the  next  five  years,  which  Is  more 
than  five  times  greater  than  the  amount  of 
federal  spending  for  this  purpose  during  the 
past  six  years,  a  larger  commitment  Is  needed. 
The  major  underlying  problem  we  face  Is  the 
great  lack  of  capital  investment  over  many 
years,  which  has  not  only  reduced  available 
operating  equipment  and  reduced  service  and 
ridershlp  but  has  caused  the  virtual  dlsap- 
p>earance  of  the  important  supporting  manu- 
facturing Industries  so  necessary  to  develop- 
ing new  technology  in  mass  transportation. 

2.  The  amount  of  local  matching  funds 
needed  to  obtain  federal  funds  should  be 
lowered.  Highways  funds  are  available  locally 
on  the  basis  of  a  10  p)er  cent  Investment. 
There  is  no  reason  why  mass-transportation 
funds  should  require  a  33 '/a  per  cent,  or  even 
50  per  cent,  local  Investment.  If  there  Is  any 
Justification  for  the  expenditure  of  federal 
money  for  mass  transportation,  and  no  one 
denies  that  there  Is,  then  It  should  not  be 
siphoned  on  an  artlfically  restrictive  basis 
which  prevents  Its  application  where  most 
needed. 

3.  In  considering  local  funds  needed  to  ob- 
tain federal  monies  for  mass  transporta- 
tion, full  credit  should  be  g^ven  for  the  past 
Investment  which  a  community  has  made 
to  keep  Its  transportation  system  alive.  The 
SEPTA  region,  comprising  the  City  of  Phila- 
delphia and  the  counties  of  Bucks,  Chester, 
Delaware  and  Montgomery,  has  Invested  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  In  capital  projects 
and  operating  subsidies  in  order  to  maintain 
the  network  of  mass-transportation  facilities. 
This  expenditure  should  be  recognized  for 
what  It  Is;  namely,  an  exercise  of  local  re- 
sponsibility which  serves  to  reduce  by  vast 
amounts  the  outlay  of  federal  money  re- 
quired to  rescue  mass-transportation  systems. 

Local  communities  should  be  given  further 
credit  for  the  amount  of  their  past  local 
Investment  In  the  matching  of  federal 
funds. 
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4.  The  artificial  limitation  of  12',i  per  cent 
on  the  amount  that  any  state  can  receive 
from  federal  mass-transportation  funds 
should  be  removed  from  Bill  S.  3154.  The 
states  that  have  done  the  most  to  preserve 
mass  transportation  at  their  own  expense,  the 
states  which  have  the  greatest  total  need, 
such  as  Pennsylvania,  are  arbitrarily  dis- 
criminated against  by  this  artificial  limita- 
tion. Federal  funds  should  be  placed  where 
they  are  needed  to  deal  with  the  problem  for 
which  they  are  required. 

5.  The  federal  government  should  con- 
tinue to  recognize  and  should  formally  ac- 
knowledge the  Importance  of  local  control 
of  mass-transportation  programs.  Urban 
mass-transportation  Is  truly  local  In  nature. 
While  the  problem  in  New  York  City  is 
similar  to  the  problem  In  Philadelphia  and 
to  the  problem  In  Detroit,  Chicago  and  Los 
Angeles,  none  of  the  urban  transportation 
problems  In  each  of  these  localities  has  any 
effect  on  any  of  the  others. 

The  operation  of  urban  transportation  Is 
essentially  local  In  nature.  This  fact  has 
been  recognized  In  Pennsylvania  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  SEPTA  under  the  Metropoli- 
tan Transportation  Authorities  Act  of  1963. 
It  was  more  recently  emphasized  in  the  leg- 
islation Just  enacted  creating  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Transportation  which 
explicitly  provides  for  local  participation  in 
mass-transportation  planning  and  program- 
ming. 

SEPTA  serves  as  a  local  regional  agency 
responsive  to  the  requirements  of  the  local 
governments  and  p>eople  of  the  region  and  Is 
further  sensitive  to  local  requirements 
through  Its  cooperation  with  the  Delaware 
Valley  Regional  Planning  Commission,  which 
Is  likewise  a  local  regional  agency  responsive 
to  local  problems  and  needs. 

6.  The  Congress  should  Insist  that  all  re- 
venues derived  from  Intersate  activities  relat- 
ing to  transportation  should  be  made  avail- 
able In  some  measure  to  meet  the  transporta- 
tion problems  of  the  region  from  which  the 
revenues  are  derived. 

In  this  region  the  Delaware  River  Port  Au- 
thority collects  a  special  use  tax  In  the  form 
of  bridge  tolls  across  the  Delaware  River.  It 
has  recently  committed  these  revenues  to  the 
construction  of  the  $94-mIlllon  Llndenwold 
Line  In  South  Jersey,  an  Important  and 
valuable  public-transportation  project. 
These  revenues  and  all  similar  Interstate 
revenues  should  be  made  available  on  the 
same  basis  to  enable  the  regional  trans- 
portation agencies  to  deal  with  their  press- 
ing transportation  problem's. 

This  Committee,  serving  as  a  Task  Force 
on  Transportation,  is  an  Important  acknowl- 
edgement of  the  responsibility  of  the  federal 
government  In  this  area.  It  must  be  recog- 
nized that  the  billions  of  dollars  which  are 
being  spent  to  develop  the  highway  system 
that  the  country  needs  must  be  met  with 
comparable  expenditures  for  mass  trans- 
portation. 

Public-transportation  systems  are  the  only 
way  to  deal  with  the  high  peak-hour  traffic 
experienced  In  metropolitan  areas.  It  is  a  sim- 
ple fact  that  an  urban  expressway  generates 
more  traffic  than  It  can  carry.  It  Is  a  corol- 
lary to  this  fact  that  unless  efficient  mass- 
transportation  systems  are  developed  In  our 
urban  areas,  the  vast  expenditure  of  federal 
funds  to  build  highways  In  these  areas  will 
be  wasted. 

We  wish  you  gentlemen  of  the  Republican 
Task  Force  every  success  In  your  important 
undertaking.  Thank  you. 


[Prom   the   Philadelphia   Evening    Bulletin. 

Junes.  1970) 

TRANsrr's  Capttvb  RroxRS 

The  welcome  emphasis  now  being  placed 

upon  urban  public  transportation  is  usually 

linked  to  the  need  for  persuading  travelers 


\ 


to  use  commuter  trains  and  buses  rather  than 
their  automobiles. 

But  there  Is  a  large  segment  of  the  urban 
population  for  which  there  Is  no  such  choice. 
This  Is  the  group,  estimated  In  and  around 
Philadelphia  at  more  than  500.000  persons, 
who  do  not  have  the  use  of  private  automo- 
biles to  get  to  and  from  their  Jobs,  schools 
or  markets  and  are  thus  public  transit's  cap- 
tive fares. 

Philadelphia's  transit  engineer,  Edison  L. 
Tennyson,  makes  a  needed  and  telling  plea 
on  behalf  of  these  transit  riders.  And  one  of 
the  points  he  makes  Is  that  these  individuals 
suffer  more  as  federal  and  state  governments 
devote  their  efforts  and  funds  to  gigantic 
highway  projects  and  slight  or  Ignore  com- 
pletely the  urgent  need  for  Improved  public 
transportation. 

Mr.  Tennyson  suggested  to  a  Republican 
Party  congressional  task  force  on  transporta- 
tion that  those  who  must  depend  upon  pub- 
lic transportation  to  get  from  oue  place  to 
another  do  not  Insist  upon  exotic,  super- 
sophisticated  cars  and  other  facilities.  What 
the  captive  riders  need,  he  explained,  Is  re- 
liable, clean  and  efficient  transportation  at  a 
price  they  caoi  afford. 

Here,  Indeed,  Is  a  message  for  the  Repub- 
lican task  force  to  carry  back  to  Washington. 
The  federal  government  should  move  at  once 
to  correct  the  present  imbalance  In  Its  trans- 
portation efforts  to  provide  Immediate  and 
adequate  assistance  to  the  Southeastern 
Pennsylvania  Transportation  Authority  and 
to  the  Perm  Central,  Reading  and  other 
urban  transit  lines. 

The  Nixon  Administration  has  proposed  a 
program  providing  $3.1  billion  nationwide  for 
the  next  five  years.  A  far  larger  amount  of 
federal  money  Is  needed  and  the  annual  ap- 
propriations should  not  be  dependent  upon 
the  moods  of  Congress. 

SEPTA  chairman  James  C.  McConnon  sug- 
gested to  the  transportation  task  force  that 
the  amount  of  local  matching  funds  re- 
quired to  obtain  federal  grants  be  lowered 
and  that  credit  be  given  for  past  investments 
made  by  communities  to  Improve  their  transit 
system.  These  are  valid  requests.  They  de- 
serve favorable  action  In  Washington. 

The  best  way  to  assure  that  the  nation's 
urban  transit  systems  receive  the  federal  help 
they  need  and  deserve  Is  to  eliminate  the  sep- 
arate Highway  Trust  Fund,  which  provides 
assured  financing  of  highway  projects,  and 
establish  Instead  a  single  Transportation 
Trust  Fund. 

It  Is  clear  by  now  that  the  country,  and 
esp>eclally  Its  cities,  can  no  longer  afford  to 
treat  each  kind  of  transportation  separately — 
either  In  planning  or  In  financing. 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  June   14, 

1970) 

Both  Shjes  or  the  River 

Equitable  allocation  of  all  available  reve- 
nue for  mass  transit  purposes  Is  essential 
to  the  development  of  a  balanced  and  co- 
ordinated system  of  public  transpxMtatlon 
In  the  Philadelphia  metropolitan  area. 

Chairman  James  C.  McConnon  of  the 
Southeastern  Pennsylvania  Transportation 
Authority  made  some  excellent  su^estlons 
In  this  regard  in  testimony  at  a  hearing  In 
Philadelphia  conducted  by  the  Republican 
Task  Force  on  Transportation  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  SEPTA  chief,  warning  that  local  gov- 
ernments are  unable  to  provide  all  the  finan- 
cial assistance  necessary  to  develop  and  main- 
tain good  public  transit  at  reasonable  fares, 
luged  state  and  Federal  officials  to  give 
greater  recognition  to  transportation  needs. 

He  noted,  for  example,  that  the  Federal 
Oovemment  pwys  up  to  90  pjercent  of  the 
cost  of  highway  projects  but  only  one-half 
to  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  mass  transit 
programs. 


E;sp>eclally  significant,  we  believe,  was  Mr. 
McOonnon's  comment  relative  to  the  distri- 
bution of  Delaware  River  bridge  tolls  for  mass 
transit  purposes. 

"Congress  should  Insist  that  all  revenues 
derived  from  interstate  activities  relating 
to  transportation  be  made  available  in  some 
measure  to  meet  the  transportation  prob- 
lems of  the  region  from  which  the  reve- 
nues are  derived,"  the  SEPTA  chairman  said. 

"In  this  region  the  Delaware  River  Port 
Authority  collects  a  special  use  tax  tn  the 
form  of  bridge  tolls  across  the  Delaware 
River. 

"It  has  recently  committed  these  revenues 
to  the  construction  of  $94,000,000  Llndenwold 
line  in  South  Jersey,  an  Important  and  val- 
uable public  transportation  project. 

"These  revenues  and  all  similar  interstate 
revenues  should  be  made  available  on  the 
same  basis  to  enable  the  regional  transpor- 
tation agencies  to  deed  with  their  pressing 
transportation  problems." 

Mr.  McConnon's  point  Is  well  made. 

Use  of  bridge  tolls  to  finance  the  high- 
speed line  In  South  Jersey  is  commendable, 
and  there  Is  no  doubt  that  Philadelphia  de- 
rives benefit  from  the  project,  but  transit 
projects  on  the  Pennsylvania  side  of  the  river 
also  should  share  In  bridge -toll  revenues. 


CAPTIVE   NATIONS— THE   CRY   FOR 
FREEDOM  IS  BEING  HEARD 

<Mr.  CLEVELAND  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  we  marked  the  12th  annual  ob- 
servance of  Captive  Nations  Week.  We 
recognized  the  tyranny  and  oppression 
of  Communist  rule  in  the  once  free  coun- 
tries of  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Czechoslo- 
vakia. Estonia,  Hungary,  Latvia,  Lithu- 
ania, Poland,  and  Rumania.  This  ob- 
servance showed  our  unified  support  for 
the  peoples  of  these  dominated  lands, 
who  are  denied  the  freedom  and  bEisic 
human  rights  that  we  have  cherished 
since  our  forefathers  founded  this 
Nation. 

It  is  gravely  important  that  we  continue 
to  demonstrate  our  solidarity  with  the 
100  million  oppressed  people  of  East  and 
Central  Europe.  Many  thousands  of 
American  citizens  today  are  refugees 
from  Iron  Curtain  countries  that  are 
continuously  purged  by  the  dominant 
forces  of  Communist  oppression.  Many 
thousands  of  our  people  have  brothers 
and  sisters,  mothers  and  fathers,  and 
other  loved  ones  still  being  forced  to  live 
imder  the  tyrannical  domination  in  the 
captive  nations  of  Europe.  The  only  hope 
for  these  people  is  America,  the  land  of 
the  free.  This  observance  afforded  us 
an  opportunity  to  fulfill  our  moral  obli- 
gation to  the  principles  of  freedom, 
equality,  and  equal  opportunity,  and  to 
give  support  to  those  denied  these  prin- 
ciples. I  am  heartened  that  the  plight 
of  the  captive  nations  is  not  forgotten 
in  these  times  of  glamour  issues  and  in- 
stantaneous controversy. 

There  appears  to  be  no  end  to  the  op- 
pression in  Eastern  and  Central  Europe 
in  sight.  The  Soviet  Union  seems  willing 
to  take  any  risk  in  order  to  preserve  their 
domination  of  this  bloc  of  countries. 
With  Increased  Soviet  buildup  In  the 
Middle  East,  apparently  risking  the  out- 
break of  a  major  military  conflict,  it  is 
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appropriate  that  all  Americans  show 
their  deep  commitment  to  the  plight  of 
the  oppressed  people  of  the  captive  na- 
tions dominated  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
This  signal  of  support  greatly  heartens 
the  people  of  these  nations. 

In  the  town  of  Ashland,  N.H.,  a  cap- 
tive nations  observance  saluting  America 
was  held  Sunday,  July  19.  A  proclama- 
tion from  the  Governor  of  New  Hamp- 
shire and  messages  from  the  New  Hamp- 
shire congressional  delegation  were  read. 
Mrs.  Howard  Ball  of  Claremont  pre- 
sided as  mistress  of  ceremonies  for  the 
eighth  annual  observance.  Observances 
of  this  type  that  were  held  throughout 
our  country  help  to  instill  hope  in  the 
people  of  the  captive  nations. 

Observances  such  as  those  of  last  week 
are  necessary  to  show  our  support  for 
the  plight  of  the  oppressed  people  of  the 
captive  nations.  However,  I  feel  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  should  con- 
tinue to  review  the  plight  of  the  captive 
nations.  Therefore,  I  renew  my  sugges- 
tion to  establish  a  Special  Committee  on 
the  Captive  Nations  and  insert  my  reso- 
lution. House  Resolution  349,  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point: 

H.  Res.  849 

Whereaa,  on  the  Issue  of  colonialism,  the 
blatant  hypocrisy  of  Imperialist  Moscow  has 
not  been  adequately  expweed  by  us  in  the 
United  Nations  and  elsewhere;   and 

Whereaa  Presidential  proclamations  desig- 
nating Captive  Nations  Week  summon  the 
American  people  "to  study  the  plight  of  the 
Soviet-dominated  nations  and  to  recommit 
themselves  to  the  support  of  the  Just  aspira- 
tions of  the  people  of  thoee  captive  nations"; 
and 

Whereas,  following  the  passage  of  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  resolution  In  1959  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  again  dur- 
ing the  annual  observances  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week.  Moscow  has  consistently  dis- 
played to  the  world  Its  profound  fear  of 
growing  free  world  knowledge  of  and  inter- 
est in  all  of  the  captive  nations,  and  particu- 
larly the  occupied  non-Russian  colonies 
within  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  the  indispensable  advancement  of 
such  basic  knowledge  and  Interest  alone  can 
serve  to  explode  current  myths  on  Soviet 
unity,  Soviet  iLational  economy,  and  mono- 
lithic military  prowess  and  openly  to  expiofte 
the  depths  of  lmj)€riallst  totalitarianism 
.and  economic  colonialism  throughout  the 
Red  Russian  Empire,  especially  inside  the 
so-called  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics; and 

Whereas,  for  example,  It  was  not  generally 
recognized,  and  thus  not  advantageously 
made  use  of,  that  In  point  of  geography,  his- 
tory, and  demography,  the  now  famous  U-2 
plane  flew  mostly  over  captive  non-Russian 
territories  In  the  Soviet  Union;   and 

Whereas  In  the  fundamental  conviction 
that  the  central  issue  of  our  times  Is  Imperi- 
alist totalitarian  slavery  versus  democratic 
national  freedom,  we  commence  to  win  the 
psychopoUtlcal  cold  war  by  assembling  and 
forthrtghtly  utilizing  all  the  truths  and  facte 
pertaining  to  the  enslaved  condition  of  the 
peoples  of  Poland,  Himgary,  Lithuania,  Uk- 
raine, Czechoslovakia.  Latvia,  Estonia,  White 
Ruthenla,  Rumania,  East  Germany,  Bulgaria, 
mainland  China,  Armenia,  Azerbaijan, 
Georgia.  North  Korea,  Albania,  Idel-Ural, 
Tibet.  Coesakla,  Turkestan,  North  Vietnam. 
Cuba,  and  other  subjugated  nations;  and 

Whereas  the  enlightening  forces  generated 
by  such  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
the  fate  of  these  occupied  and  captive  non- 
Russian  nations  would  also  give  encourage- 
ment to  latent  Uberal  elements  In  the  Rus- 


sian Soviet  Federative  Socialist  Republic — 
which  contains  Russia  itself — and  would  help 
bring  to  the  oppressed  Russian  people  their 
overdue  independence  from  centuries-long 
authoritarian  rule  and  tyranny;  and 

Whereas  these  weapons  of  truth,  fact,  and 
ideas  would  counter  effectively  and  over- 
whelm and  defeat  Moscow's  worldwide  propa- 
ganda campaign  in  Asia,  Africa,  the  Middle 
East,  Latin  America,  and  specifically  among 
the  newly  Independent  and  underdeveloped 
nations  and  states;  and 

Whereas  it  is  Inciunbent  upon  us  as  free 
citizens  to  appreciatively  recognize  that  the 
captive  nations  in  the  aggregate  constitute 
not  only  a  primarj'  deterrent  against  a  hot 
global  war  and  further  overt  aggression  by 
Moscow's  totalitarian  Lmp)erialism.  but  also 
a  prime  positive  means  for  the  advance  of 
world  freedom  in  a  struggle  which  in  total- 
istic  form  is  psychopwlitlcal:  and 

Whereas,  in  pursuit  of  a  diplomacy  of 
truth,  we  cannot  for  long  avoid  bringing 
into  question  Moscow's  legalistic  pretensions 
of  "noninterference  in  the  Internal  affairs  of 
states"  and  other  contrivances  which  are 
acutely  subject  to  examination  under  the 
light  of  morally  founded  legal  principle?  and 
political,  economic,  and  historical  evidence; 
and 

Whereas,  in  the  implementing  spirit  of  our 
own  congressional  Captive  Nations  Week  res- 
olution and  the  Presidential  proclamations, 
It  is  in  our  own  strategic  interest  and  that 
of  the  nontotalitarian  free  world  to  under- 
take a  continuous  and  unremitting  study  of 
all  the  captive  nations  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  new  approaches  and  fresh  ideas 
for  victory  in  the  psychopoUtlcal  cold  war: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  there  is  hereby  established 
a  committee  which  shall  be  known  as  the 
Special  Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations. 
The  committee  shall  be  composed  of  ten 
Members  of  the  House,  of  whom  not  more 
than  six  shall  be  members  of  the  same  polit- 
ical party,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  'Vacancies  in  the  membership 
of  the  committee  shall  not  affect  the  power 
of  the  remaining  members  to  execute  the 
functions  of  the  committee,  and  shall  be 
filled  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of 
the  original  selection. 

(b)  The  committee  shall  select  a  chairman 
and  a  vice  chairman  from  among  Its  mem- 
bers. In  the  absence  of  the  chairman,  the 
vice  chalrmain  shall  act  as  chairman. 

(c)  A  majority  of  the  committee  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  except  that  a  lesser  num- 
ber, to  be  fixed  by  the  committee,  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  for  the  piu-pose  of  admin- 
istering oaths  and  taking  sworn  testimony. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  committee  shall  conduct 
an  inquiry  into  and  a  study  of  all  the  cap- 
tive non-Russian  nations,  which  includes 
those  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  Asia,  and  also 
of  the  Russian  people,  with  particular  ref- 
erence to  the  moral  and  legal  status  of  Red 
totalitarian  control  over  them,  facts  concern- 
ing conditions  existing  In  these  nations,  and 
means  by  which  the  United  States  can  assist 
them  by  peaceful  processes  in  their  present 
plight  and  in  their  aspiration  to  regain  their 
national  and  individual  freedoms. 

(b)  The  committee  shall  make  such  in- 
terim reports  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives as  it  deems  proper,  and  shall  make  its 
first  comprehensive  report  of  the  results 
of  its  inquiry  and  study,  together  with  its 
recommendations,  not  later  than  January  31. 
1970. 

Sec.  4.  The  committee,  or  any  duly  author- 
ized subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized  to 
sit  and  act  at  such  places  and  times  within 
or  outside  the  United  States  to  hold  such 
hearings,  to  require  by  subpena  or  otherwise 
the  attendance  of  such  witnesses  and  the  pro- 
duction of  such  books,  papers,  and  docu- 
ments, to  administer  such  oaths,  and  to  take 
such  testimony  as  it  deems  advisable. 


Sec.  5.  The  committee  may  employ  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  such  experts,  consult- 
ants, and  other  employees  as  it  deems  neces- 
sary in  the  performance  of  its  duties. 


HOUSING:  NEW  YORK  OR 
SAIGON 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  appears  as 
if  we  are  on  the  verge  of  starting  an- 
other chapter  in  the  sad  history  of  our 
involvement  in  Vietnam. 

As  reported  earlier  this  month,  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  in  a  letter  to  President  Thieu 
of  South  Vietnam,  stated  that  the  United 
States  will  finance  20,000  new  houses 
each  year  for  the  next  5  years  for  the 
families  of  South  Vietnamese  soldiers. 
Already  our  military  support  of  the 
Thieu  regime  has  drained  off  countless 
sums  of  money  as  well  as  thousands  of 
lives  while  our  urgent  domestic  needs 
have  been  neg'lected. 

Despite  this,  the  President  has  appar- 
ently decided  that  we  ought  to  expand 
our  financial  support  to  other  areas  of 
South  Vietnam's  society  in  order  to  prop 
up  a  regime  that  continues  to  imprison 
political  opponents  and  balks  at  inde- 
pendently meeting  such  pressing  social 
needs  as  land  reform.  This  is  bad  enough 
but  when  at  the  same  time  we  are  fail- 
ing to  provide  decent  housing  for  our 
own  citizens,  the  logic  of  our  building 
public  housing  for  the  Vietnamese  is  per- 
verse. 

Our  1968  Housing  and  Development 
Act  contained  the  recognition  that  every 
American  family  should  have  a  decent 
home  and  envisions  26  million  units  dur- 
ing the  following  10  years.  But  this  pro- 
gram has  never  been  fully  funded  and 
the  houses  are  not  being  built  because 
our  resources  are  being  spent  on  over- 
heated military  operations  particularly 
in  Vietnam.  The  result  is  that  this  coun- 
try is  in  the  midst  of  a  housing  crisis 
and  New  York  City  best  illustrates  this 
condition.  With  over  500,000  substand- 
ard housing  units  in  this  city,  •with  an 
estimated  30,000  units  being  abandoned 
or  demolished  each  year.  Government 
sponsored  public  housing  has  provided 
the  meager  number  of  approximately 
1,000  new  units  per  year  over  the  past 
several  years.  When  compared  to  the 
city's  estimated  annual  need  of  35.000  to 
40.000  new  units  each  year,  the  propor- 
tions of  our  predicament  become  clear. 
Our  housing  needs  can  never  be  met 
without  greater  funding  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  greater  commit- 
ment from  the  administration.  Yet  this 
administration  has  indicated  a  willing- 
ness to  finance  annually  20  times  more 
housing  for  Saigon  than  for  New  York 
City. 

The  result  of  such  a  twisted  commit- 
ment is  the  continued  decay  of  our  urban 
centers  and  the  continual  disillusion- 
ment and  bitterness  of  our  citizens,  of 
every  social  class  and  race,  causing  the 
rising  tensions  in  our  country.  There  are 
135,000  low-income  families  in  New  York 
City  alone  on  the  waiting  list  for  public 
housing.  How  long  can  we  ask  these  peo- 
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pie  to  wait?  Tens  of  thousands  of  our 
citizens,  who  could  aflford  moderate-  and 
middle-income  housing  at  reasonable 
prices  find  that  none  is  available.  Only 
luxury  housing  starting  at  $100  per  room 
Is  being  built.  Are  the  needs  of  the  poor 
and  the  middle  class  to  be  ignored  -while 
our  Government  builds  houses  in  Saigon? 
Would  it  not  be  better  if  the  Whit«  House 
worried  about  housing  here  at  home? 
Would  it  not  be  sensible  for  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
George  Romney,  to  support  full  funding 
for  the  1968  Housing  and  Development 
Act? 

FEDERAL  RESERVE  REPORT  ON  THE 
PROPOSED  PENN  CENTRAL  LOAN 
GUARANTEE 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  slowly  the 
facts  about  the  ill-fated  loan  guarantee 
to  the  Penn  Central  Transportation  Co. 
are  coming  to  light. 

Last  night,  I  received — out  of  the  deep 
recesses  of  the  Federal  bureaucracy — a 
copy  of  the  long-hidden  credit  report  pre- 
pared by  the  Federal  Reserve  on  the 
Penn  Central  Transportation  Co. 

The  reason  this  report  has  been  kept 
from  public  view  so  long  is  now  appar- 
ent. The  report  makes  it  plain  that  the 
administration  had  plarmed  to  proceed 
with  the  loan  guarantee  despite  the  most 
serious  questions  raised  by  the  Federal 
Reserve.  It  is  obvious  that  the  adminis- 
tration was  willing — prior  to  a  last-hour 
reversal — to  risk  hundreds  of  millions  of 
the  taxpayers'  money  in  a  highly  ques- 
tionable scheme. 

The  administration  was  willing  to  toss 
several  hundred  million  dollars  into  the 
wind  despite  the  fact  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  made  it  plain  that  it  was  un- 
willing to  certify  Penn  Centrals  ability 
to  repay  the  loan. 

The  closing  paragraph  of  the  credit  re- 
port of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New 
York  states: 

From  the  viewpoint  of  protection  against 
possible  financial  loss.  It  Is  our  view  that 
the  financial  risk  to  the  guaranteeing  agency 
cannot  be  measured  at  this  time  In  view  of 
existing  uncertainties  in  resi>ect  of  the  avail- 
able pool  of  collateral,  the  nature  and  tim- 
ing of  legislation  and  the  success  of  new 
management  in  Its  programs. 

Earlier  in  the  same  report,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  stated : 

We  are  not  sufficiently  informed  at  this 
time  as  to  the  existence  of  adequate  free  col- 
lateral to  assure  that  In  the  event  of  default 
by  the  Company  the  United  States  would  be 
able  to  recover  its  Investment  from  the  sale 
or  other  dLsF>osltlon  of  the  collateral  within 
a  reasonable  time. 

Even  more  important  is  the  fact  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bsuik  of  New  York 
found  that  the  $200  million  or  the  $225 
million  being  sought  imder  the  guarantee 
was  only  the  beginning  of  the  welfare 
program  for  this  giant  corporation.  Sig- 
nificantly, the  Federal  Reserve  report 
states: 

The  cash  needs  of  the  Company  through 
the  year  1971,  could.  In  our  estimation,  reach 


or  exceed  one-half  billion  dollars.  The  pro- 
posed V-loan  financing  in  the  amount  of  $200 
million  maturing  on  October  31,  1970,  of  it- 
self, would  provide  inadequate  assistance  to 
the  Company  and,  in  all  likelihood,  merely 
postpone  the  institution  of  proceedings  under 
the  Bankruptcy  Act. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve report  confirms  what  many  in  the 
.Congress  suspected — the  Administration 
was  not  risking  just  $200  million,  but 
possibly  up  to  a  half-bilUon  dollars  of 
the  taxpayers'  money. 

The  Federal  Reserve  report  is  written 
in  polite  terms  and  in  places,  it  obviously 
leans  over  backward  to  be  friendly  to  its 
allies  in  the  Administration  and  to  give 
them  every  out  possible.  But  in  the  end, 
the  report  makes  it  plain  that  the  Gov- 
ernment is  embarking  on  a  highly  risky 
scheme  without  assurance  that  the  tax- 
payers will  be  protected. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  startling  that  high 
officials  of  the  administration  would 
have,  for  a  moment,  considered  making 
this  loan  guarantee  in  the  face  of  the 
findings  of  the  Federal  Reserve.  But  this 
report  was  in  the  hands  of  administra- 
tion officials  at  a  time  when  Members  of 
Congress  were  being  lobbied  by  the  ad- 
ministration to  support  the  loan  guaran- 
tee and  to  support  other  legislation  pro- 
viding more  funds  for  the  Penn  Central 
Transportation  Co.  I  was  called  by  ad- 
ministration officials  urging  my  support 
for  the  loan  guarantee;  yet,  I  was  not 
informed  that  the  administration  was  in 
the  possession  of  such  an  adverse  report 
from  the  Federal  Reserve. 

The  Federal  Reserve  report  on  the 
credit  worthiness  of  Penn  Central  was 
necessary  under  the  Defense  Production 
Act  and  it  was  flown  to  Washington  by 
courier  on  the  evening  of  June  17  and 
hand  carried  to  officials  in  the  adminis- 
tration. The  implication  throughout  this 
period  was  that  the  administration  had 
received  a  favorable  report  from  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  and  that  there  was  some 
type  of  assurance  that  the  Government 
would  be  protected  if  it  went  through 
with  the  guarantee.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve report  which  I  am  now  making  part 
of  the  public  record  makes  it  plain  that 
no  such  assurance  was  contained  in  the 
credit  findings. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  I.  along 
with  other  Members  of  Congress,  was  in- 
formed on  Friday  morning.  June  19 — 2 
days  after  the  Federal  Reserve  report 
had  reached  Washington — that  the  loan 
guarantee  was  to  be  made  by  the  ad- 
ministration sometime  that  day.  Before 
the  day  was  out,  this  approval  was  with- 
drawn. 

However,  the  question  remains — How 
could  the  administration  go  this  far  down 
the  road  in  a  plan  to  throw  himdreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  out  the  window  with- 
out the  slightest  assurance  of  repay- 
ment? Who  are  the  officials  within  the 
administration  who  looked  at  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  report  and  said,  "The  pub- 
lic be  damned"?  What  prompted  public 
officials  to  act  in  such  a  manner  with 
public  funds?  Where  are  these  officials 
now  and  what  positions  of  responsibility 
are  they  carrying  out? 

The  Federal  Reserve  report  makes  it 
obvious  that  the  high  officials  for  the 


administration  were  willing  to  go  along 
with  a  plan  which  placed  tlie  Federal 
Government's  rights  alongside  those 
of  the  last  class  of  lenders — the  un- 
secured lenders  to  Penn  Central.  The 
Government  would  have  only  had  a  sec- 
ond lien  on  the  capital  stock  junior  to 
the  existing  liens  in  favor  of  commercial 
banks.  The  Government  was  being  asked 
to  undertake  an  extraordinar>'  step  in 
the  Penn  Central  case,  and  it  seems  that 
the  administration  should,  at  a  mini- 
mum, have  insisted  on  primary  claim  to 
the  assets  in  event  of  default.  All  in  all, 
it  appears  that  the  administration  took 
a  rather  casual — if  not  callous — attitude 
about  the  taxpayers'  funds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  also  greatly  dis- 
turbed by  the  fact  that  the  administra- 
tion appeared  on  the  one  hand  to  bring 
the  Congress  into  its  confidence  while  at 
the  same  time  withholding  essential 
documents  such  as  this  Federal  Reserve 
report.  Such  a  procedure  does  not  en- 
hance the  confidence  of  the  Congress  in 
the  administration.  If  the  administra- 
tion wanted  our  cooperation  in  this  loan 
guarantee,  certainly  it  was  incumbent  on 
it  to  let  us  in  on  the  credit  findings  of  the 
Federal  Reserve. 

In  one  of  the  early  reports  on  the  loan 
guarantee — made  at  a  time  when  the  ad- 
ministration was  seeking  congressionjil 
approval — the  Federal  Reserve  stated: 

The  Company's  cash  needs  for  1970  and 
1971  to  be  met  through  borrowing  are  great. 
Such  needs  could  reach  or  exceed,  in  our 
estimation,  one  half  billion  dollars.  There  is 
no  assurance  that  more  will  not  l>e  needed 
In  years  subsequent  t-o  1971.  There  is  no  like- 
lihood of  early  repayment  of  outstanding  or 
new  advances.  Indeed,  there  is  no  assurance 
of  repayment  of  those  advances  over  the  long 
term  unless  there  Is  a  fundamental  improve- 
ment In  the  operating  experience  of  the 
Company,  coupled  with  financial  assistance 
in  the  amount  of  the  estimated  need  of  ap- 
proximately one  half  billion  dollars  and  a 
sufficient  period  of  time  in  which  to  correct 
the  underlying  situation.  Accordingly,  given 
the  existing  circumstances  as  set  forth  in  the 
original  -V-loan  application  and  the  proposed 
loan  terms,  we  would  not  have  recommended 
approval  of  the  subject  application  on  the 
basis  of  factors  normally  considered  in  ap- 
praising credit  risks. 

In  our  view,  further  financial  assistance 
to  the  (Company  In  the  limited  amount  of 
$225  million  would  have  provided  no  signifi- 
cant relief  to  the  Company.  At  best,  it  would 
have  resulted  in  a  brief  delay  in  the  institut- 
ing of  proceedings  under  the  Bankruptcy  Act. 
The  apparent  inadequacy  of  the  propo.sed 
financial  aid  to  the  Company  under  the  orlg- 
li.al  V-loan  agreement  presented  the  likeli- 
hood of  substantial  loss  to  the  guaranteeing 
agency. 

One  of  the  most  significant  points 
brought  out  by  the  Federal  Reserve  re- 
port is  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
did  not  have  the  time  to  carry  out  a  real 
credit  investigation.  The  Federal  Reserve 
makes  this  very  plain  in  the  following 
quote: 

The  CJomptmy  Is  part  of  a  complex  holding 
company  structure  Involving  three  tiers  of 
holding  companies.  Many  of  the  assets  of  the 
Company  and  of  Its  affiliates  appear  to  be  en- 
cumbered by  covenants  and  liens  contained 
in  a  variety  of  complex  bond  indentures  and 
other  credit  arrangements.  We  estimate  that, 
to  perform  the  kind  of  credit  analysis  that 
we  have  performed  In  the  past  with  respect 
to  prospective  V-loan  borrowers  could  take 
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several  months.  Clearly,  It  could  not  be  per- 
formed in  time  for  a  V-loan  to  save  the  Com- 
pany from  bankruptcy  proceedings.  If  the 
condition  of  the  Company  la  as  represented 
to  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  other 
quotes  that  could  be  lifted  from  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  document,  but  I  think  the 
entire  report  should  be  read  by  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  I  place  in  the  Record 
a  copy  of  the  reports  on  the  Penn  Central 
Transportation  Co.  as  Issued  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  and  made 
available  to  the  administration: 

PSDERAL  RESEEVB   BaNK   OF  NbW  YORK, 

New  York.  N.Y.,  June  17,  1970. 
Re  FJi.B.  of  N.Y.  Defense  Production  Loan 

No.  392. 
Board   or  GovniNoas  or  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Attention:  Mr.  E.  Ralph  Maseey,  Chief,  Dis- 
count Operations  Section. 
Gentlemen  :  Reference  is  made  to  our  let- 
ter of  June  17,  1970  with  which  we  forwarded 
copies  of  an  application  dated  June  16,  1970 
for  the  issuance  to  First  National  City  Bank, 
New  York,  New  York,  on  behalf  of  itself  and 
a  group  of  participating  banks,  of  a  V-Loan 
Guarantee  Agreement  pursuant  to  Regula- 
tion V,  to  cover  100%  of  a  revolving  credit 
providing  for  advances,  \inder  certain  con- 
ditions, up  to  $50  million  to  be  made  to 
Penn  Central  Transportation  Company, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

We  enclose  two  copies  of  our  summary 
report  dated  June  17,  1970  In  respect  of  the 
application  for  guarantee  of  this  Interim 
V-loan  credit. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Thomas  M.  Timlen,  Jr., 
t  Vice  President. 

Summary  Report  on  Amplication  for  V-Loan 
Guarantee  or  Interim  Financing  or 
Pom  Central  Transportation  Co.  Pend- 

INO     ISStJANCK     or     V-LoAN     GUARANTEE     IN 

the  Amount  or  $200,000,000  to  the  Penn 
Central  Transportation  Company 
On  June  2,  1970  First  National  City  Bank, 
New  York,  New  York  (the  "Agent  Bank"), 
on  behalf  of  itself  and  a  group  of  participat- 
ing banks,  made  application  for  the  Issuance 
of  a  V-loan  guarantee  agreement  pursuant 
to  Regulation  V  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  to  cover  a  pro- 
posed loan  to  be  made  to  Penn  Central 
Transportation  Company,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania  (the  "Company"),  a  wholly- 
owned  subsidiary  of  the  Penn  Central  Com- 
pany, a  publicly-owned  company.  Subse- 
quent negotiations  developed  a  revised' pro- 
posal for  a  100%  V-loan  guarantee  of  a  loan 
In  the  amount  of  $200,000,000  to  mature 
October  31.  1970  and  to  be  secured,  in  part, 
by  (1)  the  pledge  of  various  assets  of  the 
Company,  (2)  the  assignment  of  the  Com- 
pany's accounts  receivable,  and  (3)  a  second 
lien  on  the  capital  stock  of  a  subsldary  of 
the  Company. 

This  Bank,  In  Its  "Summary  Report  on 
Application  for  V-Loan  Guarantee  in  Con- 
nection with  Loan  to  Penn  Central  Trans- 
portation Company",  dated  Jiuie  17,  1970, 
commented  on  the  proposed  V-loan  as 
follows: 

"The  revised  terms  of  the  V-loan  were 
developed  in  the  expectation  that  the  out- 
look for  timely  legislation  affording  broad 
aaaUtancfl  to  the  railroad  Industry  would  be 
favorable  and  In  the  expectation  that  this 
loan  and  other  bank  loans  to  the  Company 
would  be  extended  and  additional  guaran- 
te«d  loans  wotUd  be  available  as  Indicated 
above.  Based  upon  the  revised  terms  of  the 
proposal,  the  expectation  of  timely  favorable 
Congreasloinal  action  on  the  proposed  legis- 
lation, the  recent  and  prc^xised  changes  in 
senior  management  of  the  Companyldeeigned 


to  Improve  Its  performance  and  prospects, 
the  V-loan  which  has  been  applied  for  could 
provide  time  for  a  coordinated  effort  by  the 
Government,  the  participating  banks,  and 
the  Company  to  work  out  plans  designed  to 
restore  the  Company  to  health  and  to  en- 
able it  to  repay  the  Indebtedness  at  some 
time  In  the  future. 

"Prom  the  viewpoint  of  protection  against 
possible  financial  loss,  it  is  our  view  that  the 
financial  risk  to  the  guaranteeing  agency 
cannot  be  measured  at  this  time  in  view  of 
existing  uncertainties  In  respect  of  the 
available  pool  of  collateral,  the  nature  and 
timing  of  legislation  and  the  success  of  new 
management  In  Its  program." 

On  June  17.  1970.  the  Agent  Bank,  on  be- 
half of  itself  and  a  group  of  participating 
banks,  made  application  for  the  issuance  of 
a  V-loan  guarantee  agreement  pursuant  to 
Regulation  V  to  cover  100%  of  a  proposed 
loan  up  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  $50,000,- 
000  to  be  made  to  the  Company,  to  be  pay- 
able on  demand  but  not  before  June  29,  1970 
and  to  be  secured  by  specified  assets  of  the 
Company.  The  purpose  of  the  proposed  $50,- 
000,000  loan  Is  to  provide  funds  to  the  Com- 
pany on  a  short-term  basis  pending  the 
preparation  of  the  V-loan  agreement  and 
other  documents  required  in  connection  with 
the  proposed  $200,000,000  loan.  The  $50,- 
000,000  loan  would  be  repaid  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  $200,000,000  loan.  Accordingly,  a 
guarantee  on  the  $50,000,000  loan  should  be 
Issued  only  if  It  is  determined  that  the 
guarantee  will  be  Issued  with  resf)ect  to  the 
$200,000,000  loan. 

In  view  of  the  information  available  as  to 
the  current  cash  position  of  the  Company, 
the  proposed  $50,000,000  loan  appears  to  be 
a  necessary  intermediate  step  to  achieve  the 
objectives  contemplated  In  connection  with 
the  proposed  $200,000,000  loan  Eind  other  sub- 
stantial long-term  financing,  virith  Govern- 
ment guarantees,  under  proposed  legislation 
which,  we  are  informed,  is  expected  to  be 
enacted.  From  this  standpoint,  the  comments 
of  this  Bank  with  respect  to  the  $200,000,000 
loan  appears  applicable  to  the  $50,000,000 
loan. 

FED^raAL    RESEXVE    BANK    OF 

New  York, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  June  17, 1970. 
Re:  P.R.B.  of  N.Y.  Defense  Production  Loan 

No.  391 
Board   or   Governors   of   the   Federal   Re- 
serve System, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Attention:  Mr.  E.  Ralph  Massey,  Chief.  Dis- 
count Operations  Section. 
Gentlemen:  Reference  is  made  to  our  letter 
dated  June  2,  1970  with  which  we  transmitted 
two  copies  of  an  application  for  the  issuance 
to  First  National  City  Bank,  New  York,  New 
York,  on  behalf  of  Itself  and  a  group  of  par- 
ticipating banks  In  process  of  being  formed, 
of  a  V-Loan  Guarantee  Agreement  pursuant 
to  Regulation  V,  to  cover  100  7o  of  a  proposed 
revolving  credit  and  term  loan  in  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  $226  million  to  be  made 
available  to  Penn  Central  Transportation 
Company,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

We  now  enclose  two  copies  of  our  report 
dated  June  17,  1970  entitled  Summary  Re- 
port on  Application  for  V-Loan  Guarantee 
In  Connection  vrtth  Loan  t»  Penn  Central 
Transportation  Compmxiy,  which  contains  a 
summarization  of  the  principal  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  proposed  financing  arrange- 
ment after  giving  effect  to  modifications  In 
a  number  of  substantive  resjjeots. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Thomas  M.  Timlen,  Jr., 

Vice  President. 


Summary  Report  on  Application  ram  V-Loan 
Guarantee  in  Connection  WrrH  Loan  to 
Pknn  Central  Transportation  Co. 
On  June  2.  1970,  First  National  City  Bank, 

New  York,  New  York  (the  "Agent  Bank") ,  on 


behalf  of  Itself  and  a  group  of  participating 
banks  In  process  of  being  formed,  submitted 
to  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  an 
application  for  the  Issuance  of  a  V-loan 
guarantee  agreement  pursuant  to  RegvUatlon 
V  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  to  oover  100%  of  a  proposed 
revolving  credit  and  term  loan  In  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  $225  million  to  be  made  to 
Penn  Central  Transportation  Company,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania,  (the  "Company")  a 
wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  the  Penn  Central 
Company,  a  publicly-owned  company.  In 
meetings  with  reptresentatives  of  counsel  for 
the  Company  and  bank  lenders  to  the  Com- 
pany, it  was  represented  that  (1)  absent  an 
ability  to  fiu^her  borrow  money  the  Company 
would  be  unable  to  meet  Its  current  obliga- 
tions In  the  early  part  of  the  month  of  June 
and  vrould  be  forced  Into  reorganization  pro- 
ceedings under  section  77  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Act,  and  (2)  existing  bank  credltojj^  of  the 
Comi>any  were  unvrilllng  to  make  further 
loexLs  to  the  Company  without  the  protection 
afforded  by  a  100%  guarantee  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

In  subsequent  negotiations  between  the 
Agent  Bank,  orther  major  existing  bank  credi- 
tors of  the  Company,  representatives  of  the 
Government,  and  this  Bank,  attention  was 
focused  on  a  proposal  for  a  100%  V-loan 
guarantee  of  a  loan  In  the  amount  of  $200 
million  of  various  assets  of  the  Company, 
(2)  the  assignment  of  the  Company  accounts 
receivable,  and  (3)  a  second  Hen  on  the 
capital  stock  of  a  subsidiary  of  the  Company. 
The  terms  of  the  proposed  loan  were  devel- 
oped m  the  light  of  expectations  of  the  en- 
actment of  Federal  legislation  that  would 
result  m  additional  substantial  funds  be- 
ing made  available  to  the  Company  for  ex- 
tended periods  with  Government  guarantees 
and  that  the  maturities  of  the  proposed  loan 
and  of  other  Indebtedness  of  the  Company 
to  commercial  banks  would  be  extended  for 
comparable  periods.  The  proposed  V-loan 
would  thus  serve  as  Interim  financing  pend- 
ing the  arranging  of  more  substantial  assist- 
ance for  longer  periods  that  would  permit 
the  development  of  plans  designed  to  pro- 
duce a  viable  Company  at  some  future  time. 

This  sunamary  report  discusses  the  finan- 
cial position  of  the  CompaJiy,  reviews  briefly 
the  original  V-loan  application,  and  com- 
ments on  the  proposed  V-li>an  that  has  been 
developed  as  a  result  of  thJ  negotiations  be- 
tween the  Agent  Bank,  other  major  existing 
bank  creditors  of  the  Company,  representa- 
tives of  the  Government,  and  this  Bank. 
recent  events  leading  to  present 

financial     CI'JSIS 

On  April  21,  1970.  Penn  Central  Company 
announced  a  first  quarter  loss  for  1970  of 
$62.7  million,  sharply  greater  than  the  $12.8 
million  loss  In  the  corresponding  1969  pe- 
riod. Most  of  the  loss  in  the  first  quarter  was 
attributed  to  railroad  operations.  Following 
shortly  after  the  disappointing  earnings  re- 
ported for  the  calendar  year  1969,  the  April 
21,  1970  announcement  impaired  the  ability 
of  Penn  Central  Transportation  Company  to 
roll  over  maturing  issues  of  its  commercial 
paper,  close  to  $200  million  of  which  was 
outstanding  on  the  date  of  the  announce- 
ment of  the  first  quarter  loss.  Between  that 
date  and  May  22.  1970,  maturities  and  pay- 
ments of  commercial  paper  exceeded  sales 
of  commercial  paper  by  $78  million.  Back 
up  lines  of  credit  provided  by  banks  were 
utilized  to  cover  maturing  commercial  pia- 
per;  those  lines  have  been  exhausted.  Addi- 
tional loans  to  cover  subsequent  maturities 
of  commerllal  paper — $25  million  prior  to 
June  30  and  the  balance  of  $75  million  prior 
to  December  16,  1970 — are  not  available  In 
the  ordinary  course. 

Pennsylvania  Company  (Pennco) ,  a 
wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  the  Company, 
had  scheduled  a  public  Issue  of  $100  million 
of  25-year  debentures  on  June  2.  1970.  The 
proceeds  from  the  sale  were  to  be  used  to 
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repay  a  $50  million  loan  from  a  group  of 
banks  (the  Chemical  Bank  loan)  due  June 
11,  1970.  made  In  anticipation  of  the  sale 
of  the  debentures,  and  the  balance  was  to  be 
made  available  to  the  Company.  On  May  29, 
1970.  the  $100  million  debenture  Issue  of 
Pennco  was  postponed  Indefinitely  because 
of  Inability  to  market  the  Issue. 

SUMMARY  OP  B.^SIC  PROBLEMS  OF  PENN  CENTRAL 

transportation  CO. 

We  quote  from  the  representations  of  th^ 
prospective  V-loan  borrower  submitted  In 
support  of  the  application  for  loan  guar- 
antee: 

"Penn  Central  Transportation  Company, 
like  a  number  of  other  railroads.  Is  In  grave 
economic  difficulty.  The  Railroad's  financial 
condition  Is  accentuated  by  the  relatively 
large  part  of  operations  In  passenger  service. 
Penn  Central,  as  the  largest  railroad  in  the 
East,  experienced  a  very  difficult  two  years 
In  1968  and  1969.  In  1969  the  loss  from  rail 
operaUons  amounted  to  $220  million,  follow- 
ing a  loss  of  $140  mlUon  in  1968.  Income  of 
$137  mUllon  In  1969  and  $116  mUUon  in  1968 
derived  from  real  estate  and  subsidiary  com- 
pany operations  was  used  to  subsidize  the 
railroad.  During  the  first  quarter  of  1970  the 
unfavorable  trend  In  operating  results  ac- 
celerated. Loss  from  rail  operations  amounted 
to  $100  million.  Thus.  In  two  and  one-quarter 
years  the  Railroad  lost  $459  million  from  rail 
operations. 

"Consolidated  ordinary  earnings  of  Penn 
Central  Company  amounted  to  a  loss  of  $22.1 
million  in  1969  compared  with  a  profit  of 
$68.3  million  in  1968.  The  reduction  in  earn- 
ings for  the  year  was  attributable  primarily 
to  the  deficit  of  the  Railroad.  The  principal 
factor  which  depressed  Railroad  Earnings  in 
1969,  and  In  recent  years  has  resulted  in  a 
loss  from  rail  operation.  Is  the  Impact  of 
higher  costs  that  was  not  covered  by  freight 
rate  Increases.  In  1969.  the  Railroad's  wage 
level  increased  7%,  or  by  $74  million.  How- 
ever, it  was  not  until  November  18,  1969  that 
the  Railroad  obtained  a  6%  increase  In 
freight  rates.  As  a  result  additional  revenues 
fell  far  short  of  absorbing  Increases  in  op- 
erating costs.  The  same  lag  Is  taking  place  In 
1970." 

PRESENT  BANK   CREDITORS  AND   HOLDERS  OP 
COMMERCIAL  PAPER 

There  follows  a  summary  of  the  major 
groupings  of  bank  creditors,  which  In  total 
niunber  approximately  70  Institutions. 

Penn  Central  Transportation  Co.,  debtor 

1.  $300  million  secured  revolving  credit 
and  term  loan — First  National  City  Bcink. 
New  York.  New  York,  as  the  lead  bank,  and 
51  other  banks,  under  a  credit  agreement 
dated  April  1,  1969  which  provides  for  a  re- 
volving credit  of  $300  mllUon  available  at 
the  prime  rate  until  January  1,  1971,  on 
which  date  outstanding  loans  are  converti- 
ble into  a  term  loan  rep>ayable  in  annual 
Installments  from  January  1,  1972  through 
January  1,  1976.  As  security,  the  borrower 
pledged  all  the  stock  of  Its  wholly-owned 
subsidiary.  Pennco.  Pennco  operates  as  an 
Investment  comi>any.  vrith  Its  principal  in- 
terests in  companies  not  directly  related  to 
the  railroad  operations  of  the  Penn  Central 
System.  Pennco's  principal  Investments  In- 
clude holdings  In  Norfolk  and  Western  Rail- 
way Comi>any  and  other  railroads,  all  of  the 
common  stock  of  Buckeye  Pipe  Line  Com- 
pany and  controlling  Interests  In  two  real 
estate  development  companies.  Great  South- 
west Corporation  and  Arvida  Corporation. 

2.  $50  million  unsecured  revolving  credit — 
First  National  City  Bank  as  the  lead  bank, 
and  eleven  other  banks,  under. a  Eurodollar 
Revolving  Credit  Agreement  dated  Noivem- 
ber  14,  1968,  with  a  maturity  of  October  31, 
1973. 

3.  $30  million  unpaid  balance  of  unsecured 
loan  made  by  First  National  City  Bank  and 


another  bank  under  a  letter  agreement  dated 
May  6,  1965,  with  a  maturity  of  January  31, 
1971. 

4.  $12.5  million  In  unsecured  loans  made  by 
Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust  Company,  New 
York,  New  York,  and  Cleveland  Triist  Com- 
j>any,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

5.  $46.6  mlllon  In  unseciired  loans  made 
by  a  total  of  26  banks  under  lines  of  credit 
arranged  by  the  Company  with  the  Individ- 
ual banks  as  support  to  the  Issuance  of  com- 
mercial paper.  Maturities  are  understood  to 
range  from  advances  payable  on  demand  to 
advances  payable  In  ninety  days. 

6.  $108.3  million  In  commercial  paper 
outstanding  as  of  June  2,  1970,  held  by  a 
large  number  of  banks  (In  some  cases  for 
the  account  of  customers)  and  other  Inves- 
tors, Including  mutual  funds,  Insurance 
companies.  Industrial  companies  and  edu- 
cational institutions,  and  maturing  at  var- 
ious dates  through  December  16,  1970. 

Pennsylvania  Co.,  debtor 

1.  $50  million  revolving  credit  provided  In 
February  1970  by  Chemical  Bank.  New  York. 
New  York,  and  nine  other  banks.  In  anticipa- 
tion of,  and  to  be  repaid  from,  the  proceeds  of 
the  $100  million  debenture  Issue,  the  sale  of 
which  was  postponed  Indefinitely  on  May  28, 
1970.  These  outstanding  loans  matured  on 
June  11.  1970  but  their  maturities  were  ex- 
tended on  that  date  to  June  11.  1972.  Pro- 
ceeds of  these  loans  were  made  available 
to  the  Transportation  Company. 

2.  $2.5  million  term  loan  due  February  1. 
1971   made  by  Chemical  Bank   and  Morgan 
Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York. 
Penn   Central   International    (N.V.),   debtor 

1.  $59.2  million  In  loans  denominated  In 
Swiss  francs  obtained  from  Europ>ean  banks 
and  other  lenders,  guaranteed  by  Penn  Cen- 
tral Company,  and  maturing  at  various  dates 
from  February  through  April   1971. 

WEAKNESSES  IN  PENN  CENTRAL  DEBT  STRUCTURE 

The  observations  In  this  report  concern- 
ing the  financial  position  of  the  Company 
relate  solely  to  Its  obligations  on  commercial 
paper  and  under  the  financing  arrangements 
with  banks  described  above.  No  analysis  or 
appraisal  has  been  attempted  because  of  time 
limitations  of  bonded  Indebtednesses,  obliga- 
tions under  conditional  sales  agreements  and 
equipment  leases,  borrowings  by  real  estate 
development  subsidiaries,  etc. 

The  Imminent  likelihood  of  acute  financial 
Involvement  is  based  upon  the  Inability  of 
the  Company  to  repay  Its  commercial  paper 
maturing  during  the  month  of  June  and 
subsequently,  vi^en  its  cash  resources  wUl 
be  exhausted.  The  non-payment  when  due  of 
any  obligation  of  the  Company  for  borrowed 
money  constitutes  an  event  of  default  under 
the  $300  million  credit,  and  presumably  under 
other  credits  described  or  referred  to  above. 

In  view  of  the  developing  situation,  the 
two  major  New  York  City  banks  which  have 
been  lead  banks  in  the  financing  arrange- 
ments established  for  the  Company  and  Its 
subsidiary.  Pennco,  proposed  to  take  steps 
forthwith  to  better  secure  tiie  jxwltlons  of 
the  bank  creditors  they  represented. 

PROPOSED  FINANCING  UNDER  ORIGINAL  V-LOAN 
APPLICATION   TERMS 

In  brief,  the  originally  proposed  financing 
In  an  aggregate  amount  of  $225  million,  In 
part  a  revolving  credit  and  In  part  a  term 
loan  would  have  been  secured  by  pledge  of 
the  Company's  accounts  receivable  and  un- 
billed revenue,  and  had  an  Interest  rate  the 
same  as  the  prime  rate  of  the  Agent  Bank 
(presently  8%  per  annum),  a  commitment 
fee  of  Vi  of  1%  per  annum,  and  a  maturity 
of  Deceimber  31,  1976.  The  loan  proceeds  were 
to  be  used  In  meeting  the  Company's  esti- 
mated cash  requirements,  totaling  $263  mU- 
Uon,  for  the  jjerlod  from  June  1  thixjugh  De- 
cember 31,  1970,  to  oover  operating  losses, 
capital  expenditures  for  the  railroad,  com- 
mercial paper  maturities  and  ottier  debt  re- 


tirement, and  mlscellatieous  cash  require- 
ments. 

PROSPECTS    FOR    REPAYMENT 

The  $225  million  financing  as  originally 
proposed  was  represented  in  the  application 
for  loan  guarantee  as  "deemed  sufficient  on 
basis  of  present  forecast  for  balance  of  1970" 
(italics  supplied),  a  statement  qualified 
by  the  Agent  Bank's  letter  of  transmittal 
dated  June  2,  1970  questioning  whether  the 
Company  would  be  able  to  borrow  any  of  the 
additional  amoim.t  of  $25  million  to  $38  mil- 
lion needed  to  meet  Its  total  estimated  needs 
of  $263  million  for  1970.  The  1971  financial 
forecast  reflects  an  estimate  that  $126  million 
in  financing,  other  than  for  the  acquisition 
of  equipment,  would  be  required  to  meet  the 
cash  needs  of  the  railroad  after  giving  effect 
to  $53.3  million  in  funds  received  from  the 
sale  of  property  and  salvage  and  $22  million 
in  advances  from  subsidiaries. 

Representations,  related  to  repayment  of 
the  financing,  were  made  with  respect  to 
major  areas  of  potential  improvement  in  rail 
operating  results  In  1970  and  1971.  Stated 
briefly,  these  areas  are: 

1.  Two  6%  freight  rate  Increases  before 
the  end  of  1970. 

2.  Assumption  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments of  the  financial  responsibility  for  op- 
erating commuter  facilities. 

3.  The  discontinuance  or  cutback  of  long- 
haul  passenger  service. 

4.  Economies  effected  through  reductions 
In  work  force. 

6.  Savings  to  be  realized  out  of  the  1968 
merger  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad. 

We  note  that  the  three  areas  first  men- 
tioned, which  may  hold  the  greatest  prospect 
for  significant  Improvement  In  railroad  op- 
erating results,  are  in  large  degree  outside 
the  Company's  control. 

COMMENT 

The  Company's  cash  needs  for  1970  and 
1971  to  be  met  through  borrowing  are 
great.  Such  needs  could  reach  or  exceed  in 
our  estimation,  one  half  billion  dollars. 
There  is  no  assurance  that  more  will  not 
be  needed  in  years  subsequent  to  1971.  There 
is  no  likelihood  of  early  repayment  of  out- 
standing or  new  advances.  Indeed,  there  Is 
no  assurance  of  repayment  of  those  advances 
over  the  long  term  unless  there  Is  a  funda- 
mental Improvement  In  the  operating  experi- 
ence of  the  Company,  coupled  with  financial 
assistance  In  the  amount  of  the  estimated 
need  of  approximately  one  half  billion  dol- 
lars and  a  sufficient  period  of  time  In  which 
to  correct  the  underlying  situation.  Accord- 
ingly, given  the  existing  circumstances  as  set 
forth  in  the  original  V-loan  application  and 
the  proposed  loan  terms,  we  would  not  have 
recommended  approval  of  the  subject  ap- 
plication on  the  basis  of  factors  normally 
considered  in  appraising  credit  risks. 

In  our  view,  further  financial  assistance 
to  the  Company  in  the  limited  amount  of 
$225  million  would  have  provided  no  sig- 
nificant relief  to  the  Company.  At  best.  It 
would  have  resulted  in  a  brief  delay  in  the 
Instituting  of  proceedings  under  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act.  The  apparent  Inadequacy  of  the 
proposed  financial  aid  to  the  Company  under 
the  original  V-loan  aggreement  presented 
the  likelihood  of  substantial  loss  to  the 
guaranteeing  agency. 

REVISED    V-LOAN    PROPOSAL 

Following  submission  of  the  original  V- 
loan  proposal  Intensive  negotiations  on  a 
virtually  continuous  basis  have  been  con- 
ducted between  representatives  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  Agent  Bank,  and  this  Bank, 
together  with  their  respective  counsel,  to 
develop  terms  and  conditions  for  a  V-loan 
agreement  acceptable  to  all  parties.  In  a 
departure  from  usual  procedures,  representa- 
tives of  the  Government  participated  di- 
rectly In  the  negotiations  as  to  the  terms  of 
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the  propoeed  V-loan  agreement,  Indicating 
the  readiness  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  guarantee  the  proposed  V-loan  if  terms 
satisfactory  to  the  representatives  of  the 
Government  could  be  deveJoped.  Basic  to  the 
development  of  the  terms  of  the  proposed 
V-loan  were  the  understandings  reached  as 
to  the  need  Tor  an  extension  beyond  October 
31,  1970  of  the  maturity  of  that  loan  and 
the  extension  of  the  maturities  of  outstand- 
ing bank  loans  to  the  Company,  as  well  as 
the  expectation  of  the  enactment  of  Federal 
legislation  that  would  make  available  sub- 
stantial, additional  financial  assistance  to 
the  Company  through  a  program  of  Govern- 
ment guarantees. 

TERMS 

The  meetings  between  the  representatives 
of  the  Government,  the  Agent  Bank,  and 
some  of  the  major  bank  creditors  and  this 
Bank  developed  a  revised  profjosal,  the  prin- 
cipal terms  of  which  are  as  follows: 

Amount  of  V-loan:  $200  milUon  (Re- 
volving Credit). 

Guaranteed  Percentage:   100' r. 

Maturity:  October  31,  1970.  with  possible 
extensions  under  comparable  Government 
guarantees,  until  June  1972. 

Interest  Rate:  Prime  rate  in  effect  from 
time  to  time  at  the  Agent  Bank  (presently 

Guarantee  Fee:  The  guarantee  fee  to  be 
paid  by  the  Company  (at  jwresent,  this  would 
be  3%). 

Commitment  Fee :  ',  i  of  1  '^ . 

Collateral :  ( 1 )  Pledge  of  various  assets 
owned  by  the  borrower  as  may  be  determined 
to  be  readily  available  for  pledge  and  as 
having  material  collateral  value.  (2)  Assign- 
ment of  borrower's  accounts  receivable.  (3) 
Second  lien  on  the  capital  stock  of  Penn- 
sylvania Company  (Junior  to  the  existing 
Hen  in  favor  of  the  lenders  under  the  $300 
million  credit) . 

The  security  interest  in  the  foregoing 
would  apply  not  only  to  the  V-loan  but  also 
to  all  subsequent  direct  or  indirect  Govern- 
ment financing  to  an  aggregate  of  $500  mil- 
lion Including  the  V-loan. 

Guarantee  by  Penn  Central  Company: 
There  will  be  a  guarantee  by  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral Company,  owner  of  100%  of  the  out- 
standing capital  stock  of  the  borrower,  with 
the  guarantee  to  be  collateralized  after  the 
859  2  million  Swiss  franc  loan  is  paid.  All 
presently  existing  unsecured  bank  loans 
will  be  similarly  guaranteed,  and  the  loans 
under  the  $300  million  secured  credit  will 
al.so  be  similarly  guaranteed  for  any  de- 
ficiency after  collection  on  their  collateral. 

Standby  Agreement;  All  present  bank 
creditors  of  the  borrower  and  Its  subsidiary, 
Pennco.  will  agree  to  standby  so  long  as  the 
V-loan  (and  any  other  Government  financ- 
ing) ls»  outstanding  and  unmatured  but  In 
any  ev»nt  for  a  maximum  of  two  years.  The 
standby  would  be  terminated  In  the  event 
of  insolvency  and/or  bankruptcy. 

Participation  In  V-Loan  Collateral :  ( 1 ) 
All  unsecured  bank  lenders  (banks  providing 
the  loans  and  credits  described  in  numbered 
— paragraphs  2,  3,  4,  and  5  on  Page  5  of  this 
repbrt)  will  share  pro-rata,  with  the  bank 
lenders  participating  in  the  V-lqan  In  the 
collateral  enumerated  under  tli'e  caption 
"Collateral"  above.  (2)  Banks  participating 
In  the  $300  million  credit  will  also  have  a  lien 
Interest  on  the  assets  primarily  securing  the 
V-loan  and  unsecured  bank  creditors,  but 
only  to  the  extent  repayment  of  the  $300  mil- 
lion credit  Is  not  obtained  from  Its  primary 
collateral  security,  I.e.,  the  stock  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Company. 

Other  Terms  and  Conditions:  As  may  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  financing  institutions,  the 
borrower,  the  Guarantor  and  this  Bank,  In- 
cluding provisions  to  assure  the  normal  flow 
of  dividends  from  Pennco  to  the  borrower 
(which  would,  however,  also  prevent  undue 
transfers  of  assets  from  Pennco,  and  the  up- 


ward flow  of  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  assets 
by  Pennco,  to  the  borrower) . 

COMMENTS 

Penn  Central  Transportation  Company,  the 
largest  railroad  in  the  Northeast,  has  experi- 
enced severe  operating  dlfflcultles  since  the 
merger  of  its  two  predecessor  railroad  com- 
panies. In  the  two  and  one-quarter  years  to 
March  31,  1970,  losses  from  rail  operations 
totaled  $460  million  (on  the  basis  of  account- 
ing required  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission)  and  although  operating  Income 
from  other  than  rail  operations  has  reduced 
such  losses,  continuing  deficits  have  con- 
tributed to  the  need  for  financing  during 
1968  and  1969  aggregating  $933  million.  The 
Company  cannot  raise  additional  funds  in  the 
financial  markets  in  view  of  the  magnitude 
of  its  debt  obligations  relative  to  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  It  finds  Itself  at  present. 
The  problems  of  the  Company  are  deep- 
rooted  and  not  susceptible  of  simple  and 
prompt  cure.  There  have  been  doubts  that 
the  Company's  management  (at  least  prior 
to  the  change  in  chief  executive  officers  on 
June  12,  1970)  can  turn  the  Company  around 
in  Its  railroad  operations  so  as  to  substan- 
tially reduce  the  magnitude  of  its  present 
losses.  Its  financial  condition  at  present  Is 
precarious  and  proceedings  under  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  could  result  from  the  exhaustion 
of  cash  resources  and  borrowing  power.  In 
consideration  of  the  extension  of  further 
credit,  present  bank  creditors  have  demanded 
a  100 '^'  guaranty  by  a  Government  agency  on 
new  advances.  In  addition,  to  further  secure 
existing  outstanding  loans,  bank  creditors 
have  been  demanding  additional,  collateral 
in  the  nature  of  Hens  on  what  perhaps  are 
the  most  valuable  assets  from  a  collateral 
standpoint. 

The  Company  Is  pmrt  of  a  complex  hold- 
ing company  structure  Involving  three  tiers 
of  holding  companies.  Many  of  the  assets 
of  the  Company  and  of  its  affiliates  appear 
to  be  encumbered  by  covenants  and  liens 
contained  in  a  variety  of  complex  bond  in- 
dentures and  other  credit  arrangem.ents.  We 
estimate  that,  to  perform  the  kind  of  credit 
analysis  that  we  have  performed  In  the 
pajt  with  respect  to  prospective  V-loan  bor- 
rowers could  take  several  months.  Clearly, 
it  could  not  be  performed  In  time  for  a 
V-loan  to  save  the  Company  from  bank- 
ruptcy proceedings,  if  the  condition  of  the 
Company  is  as  represented  to  us.  We  are  not 
sufficiently  informed  at  this  time  as  to  the 
existence  of  adequate  free  collateral  to  as- 
sure that  in  the  event  of  default  by  the 
Company  the  United  States  would  be  able 
to  recover  its  Investment  from  the  sale  or 
other  disposition  of  the  collateral  within  a 
reasonable  time.  The  Agent  Bank  and  this 
Bank  are  in  the  process  of  appraising  the 
value  and  availability  of  a  p>ool  of  assets  of 
the  Company  which,  on  the  basis  of  values 
reflected  on  the  books  of  the  Issuer  only, 
totals  in  excess  of  $1.2  billion.  The  degree 
of  protection  such  pool  of  assets,  serving  as 
collateral  to  the  proposed  V-loan,  would  af- 
ford the  guaranteeing  agency  cannot  be  de- 
termined accurately  pending  further  legal 
and  credit  analysis. 

As  stated  above,  the  cash  needs  of  the 
Company  through  the  year  1971.  could.  In 
our  estimation,  reach  or  exceed  one-half  bll- 
Uon  dollars.  The  propoeed  V-loan  financing 
in  the  amount  of  $200  million  maturing  on 
October  31,  1970,  of  itself,  would  provide  In- 
adequate assistance  to  the  Company  and.  In 
all  likelihood,  merely  postpone  the  institu- 
tion of  proceedings  under  the  Bankruptcy 
Act.  However,  in  the  course  of  their  nego- 
tiations with  the  Agent  and  other  partlcl- 
patln:g  Banks,  the  representatives  of  the  Gov- 
ernment expressed  confidence  in  the  outlook 
for  the  passage  of  legislation  to  assist  in 
preserving  the  country's  railroad  systems 
through  the  establishment  of  a  Government 
loan-guarantee  program.  If,  eis  contemplated 


by  the  representatives  of  the  Government, 
such  legislation  is  enacted  by  the  Congress 
and  financial  assistance  by  the  Government 
to  the  Company  Is  made  available  for  ex- 
tended periods  and  in  the  suggested  amount 
of  $500  million,  it  would  seem  that  the  man- 
agement could  have  adequate  time  and  funds 
to  effect  a  major  Improvement  In  the  Com- 
pany's situation. 

The  management  of  the  Company  has  re- 
cently been  changed  by  the  replacement  ol 
its  chief  executive  officer.  In  a  recent  state- 
ment the  new  chief  executive  described  his 
plans  to  recruit  a  new  management  team, 
with  particular  reference  to  obtaining  a 
proven  chief  operations  officer  and  a  proven 
chief  financial  officer.  He  also  discussed  his 
plans  for  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent  In  the 
Company's  work  force  over  the  next  several 
months,  a  significant  reduction  In  corporate 
overhead,  and  the  elimination  of  unprofit- 
able long-haul  passenger  service.  The  prompt 
accomplishment  of  these  objectives  would 
significantly  Improve  the  Company's  posi- 
tion. 

The  revised  terms  of  the  V-loan  were  de- 
veloped in  the  expectation  that  the  outlook 
for  timely  legislation  affording  broad  assist- 
ance to  the  railroad  industry  would  be  favor- 
able and  in  the  expectation  that  this  loan 
and  other  bank  loans  to  the  Company  would 
be  extended  and  additional  guaranteed 
loans  would  be  available  as  indicated  above. 
Based  upon  the  revised  terms  of  the  proposal, 
the  expectation  of  timely  favorable  Congres- 
sional action  on  the  proposed  legislation,  the 
recent  and  proposed  changes  in  senior  man- 
agement of  the  Company  designed  to  im- 
prove its  performance  and  prospects,  the  V- 
loan  which  has  been  applied  for  could  pro- 
vide time  for  a  coordinated  effort  by  the 
Government,  the  participating  banks,  and 
the  Company  to  work  out  plans  designed  to 
restore  the  Company  to  health  and  to  enable 
it  to  repay  the  indebtedness  at  some  time 
In  the  future. 

Prom  the  viewpoint  of  protection  against 
possible  financial  loss,  it  Is  our  view  that  the 
financial  risk  to  the  guaranteeing  agency 
cannot  be  measured  at  this  time  In  view  of 
exisrt-ing  uncertainties  in  respect  of  the  avail- 
able pool  of  collateral,  the  nature  and  timing 
of  legislation  and  the  success  of  new  man- 
agement in  Its  program. 


HE  GETS  BY  WITH  A  LITTLE  HELP 
PROM  HIS  FRIEND 

'Mr.  HANNA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  has  just  issued  an 
important  ruling.  Ordinarily,  the  public 
reacts  with  favor  when  anyone  is  suc- 
cessful in  eking  a  favorable  determina- 
tion out  of  the  parsimonious  tax  bureauc- 
racy. In  this  case,  however,  some  special 
facts  have  come  to  light  which  should 
cause  a  different  reaction. 

Over  two  decades  ago  Roy  Crocker, 
founder  and  president  of  Lincoln  Savings 
&  Loan  Association  of  Los  Angeles,  head- 
ed the  campaign  of  an  aspiring  politi- 
cian. As  a  consequence  of  Mr.  Crocker's 
ambitious  activities  that  politician  was 
elected  to  the  Congress.  In  the  two  dec- 
ades that  followed,  Mr.  Crocker  gener- 
ously supported  this  rising  political  star. 
He  supported  the  candidate  in  successful 
bids  for  the  U.S.  Senate,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dency, and  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States. 

In  light  of  Mr.  Crocker's  erstwhile  sup- 
port for  Richard  Nixon,  I  suppose  it 
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should  come  as  no  surprise  that  Mr. 
Crocker  has  been  made  the  benefactor  of 
the  largess  of  Presidential  power.  No  one 
would  question  the  President  inviting  Mr. 
Crocker  to  the  White  House  for  dinner. 
Probably  no  one  would  seriously  chal- 
lenge the  wisdom  of  the  Presidential  de- 
cision to  reward  Mr.  Crocker's  political 
steadfastness  with  an  appointment  to  a 
high  executive  or  ambassadorial  post. 
However,  it  would  appear  that  either  Mr. 
Nixon  was  not  content  to  bestow  such 
humble  rewards  or  that  Mr.  Crocker 
felt  his  long  service  entitled  him  to  spe- 
cial sinecure.  Whichever  was  the  case, 
Mr.  Crocker  and  the  savings  and  loan 
which  he  heads  has  been  rewarded  with 
what  must  be  one  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary rulings  ever  issued  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service.  President  Nix- 
on's longtime  fundraiser  has  been  given 
a  special  lift  in  his  efforts  to  raise  funds 
for  his  business,  the  Lincoln  Savings  & 
Loan  Association.  Mr.  Crocker's  savings 
and  loan  association  has  been  given  a 
private  revenue  ruling  which  permits  it 
to  establish  a  program  of  tax  deferred 
savings.  The  association  is  the  only  fi- 
nancial institution  in  the  United  States 
with  authority  to  engage  in  such  activity. 
A  number  of  other  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations and  commercial  banks  have 
sought  similar  IRS  sanction.  To  the  sur- 
prise of  no  one  their  requests  have  been 
denied. 

The  importance  of  the  preferential 
revenue  ruling  given  President  Nixon's 
old  crony  is  that  it  permits  Mr.  Crocker 
to-outbid  competitors  in  the  savings  mar- 
ket during  a  period  of  unprecedented 
money  tightness.  The  ruling  is  worth 
millions  to  the  association  Mr.  Crocker 
owns  and  controls. 

The  maimer  in  which  the  ruling  was 
given  is  particularly  revealing.  Although 
it  has  far-reaching  effects  on  Federal 
tax  policy,  the  Assistant  Secretai-y  of  the 
Treasury  for  Tax  Policy  was  not  con- 
sulted before  it  was  handed  dowTi.  While 
the  ruling  has  important  implications 
in  terms  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board's 
regulation  of  rates  paid  by  depositor^,'  in- 
termediaries on  savings  accounts,  there 
is  no  record  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  was  consulted  prior  to  the  ruling 
being  issued. 

Loyalty  is  a  personal  quality  which 
we  much  respect  in  our  society.  However, 
I  fear  the  President's  sense  of  propor- 
tion is — to  imderstate  the  point — some- 
what distorted.  His  action  in  bestowing 
this  immense  advantage  on  a  political 
I>al  is  a  blatant  and  arrogant  exercise  of 
Presidential  power.  The  act  of  the  Pres- 
ident makes  clear  the  high  moral  tone 
the  President  has  sought  to  establish  is 
for  public  consumption,  not  personal  ap- 
plication. 


TENTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
NAVY  LAUNCHING  OF  POLARIS 
A-1  FLEET  BALLISTIC  MISSILE 
FROM  THE  NUCLEAR  SUBMARINE 
U.S.S.    "GEORGE   WASHINGTON" 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  attention 
to  an  event  that  marks  a  significant  an- 


niversary for  the  American  people  and, 
indeed,  all  the  people  of  the  free  world. 
Ten  years  ago  this  past  Monday,  July  20, 
this  country  crowned  a  remarkable  tech- 
nical and  industrial  achievement  when 
the  U.S.  Navy  launched  a  Polaris  A-1 
fleet  ballistic  missile  from  the  nuclear 
submarine  U.S.S.  George  Washington  as 
it  cruised,  submerged,  off  the  coast  of 
Florida  near  Cape  Kennedy. 

This  event  was  a  milestone  in  U.S. 
technology,  where  literally  millions  of 
Americans  combined  their  talents  and 
dedication  to  take  the  fleet  ballistic  mis- 
sile and  the  submarine  which  carries  it 
from  concept  to  reality  in  just  4  years — 
5  years  ahead  of  the  original  target  date. 

But  even  more  significant  about  that 
laimch  of  Polaris  on  July  20,  1960,  I  be- 
lieve, was  our  reaffirmation  of  tenets 
upon  which  this  Nation  was  founded. 
Polaris  was  not  developed  to  wage  war — 
it  was  developed  to  prevent  war.  Polaris 
became  the  cornerstone  of  our  policy  of 
deterrence — we  made  it  clear  that  this 
country  would  never  initiate  nuclear 
war;  but  we  also  intended  to  maintain  a 
force  which  could  rain  swift  and  total 
devastation  on  any  nation  which 
launched  a  nuclear  attack  upon  the 
United  States.  Thus,  Polaris  along  with 
this  Nation's  mix  of  strategic  deterrent 
weapons  has  a  purpose  unique  in  the  his- 
tory of  warfare:  to  prevent  nuclear  war. 

How  successful  has  Polaris  and  our 
policy  of  deterrence  been  during  the  past 
decade?  Our  Nation  has  not  been  at  peace 
much  of  that  time,  but  I  am  confident 
that  the  specter  of  nuclear  holocaust  is 
more  remote  today  than  it  was  10  yeai's 
ago.  The  reliability  of  the  FBM  weapons 
system  has  remained  unchallenged.  A 
fleet  of  41  nuclear  submarines,  each  ca- 
pable of  carrying  16  missiles,  has  been 
built,  commissioned  and  sent  on  peace- 
keeping patrols.  The  more  advanced  A-2 
and  A-3  Polaris  missiles  have  replaced 
the  A-1.  And  Poseidon,  a  completely  new 
fleet  ballistic  missile,  developed  by  the 
same  Navy-civilian  team  which  produced 
Polaris  is  about  to  become  operational. 

We  cannot  mark  this  day  without 
sharing  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
thousands  of  American  Navy  men  who 
have  given  a  remarkable  account  of 
themselves  during  the  i>ast  10  years. 
When  you  consider  the  fact  that  Polaris 
sailors  have  made  almost  800  deterrent 
patrols,  which  adds  up  to  more  than  130 
years  of  submerged  time,  the  enormity  of 
their  job  becomes  evident.  Their  dedica- 
tion and  sacrifice  has  made  a  valid  and 
lasting  contribution  to  this  Nation's 
search  for  peace. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  nation. 
The  United  States  is  the  world's  largest 
producer  of  honey.  In  1968  the  United 
States  produced  200,000,000  pounds  of 
honey.  This  was  2*/2  times  more  than 
the  second  leading  producer,  Mexico. 
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AMERICAN   CASUALTIES   DROP 

•  Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  a.sked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
even  a  single  casualty  would  be  one  too 
many,  if  thib  were  an  ideal  world  we 
live  in.  But  the  heartening  downward 
trend  in  the  number  of  Americans  killed 
and  wounded  in  Vietnam  is  something  in 
which  we  can  all  rejoice. 

Weekly  U.S.  casualty  reports  this 
month  continue  to  reflect  a  downward 
trend,  evidence  that  the  destruction  of 
enemy  supplies  during  the  Cambodia 
operation  ana  the  success  of  the  Viet- 
namization  program  have  lived  up  to 
the  President's  expectations. 

Statistics  show  that  from  the  first  half 
of  1968  to  the  first  half  of  this  year. 
American  deaths  in  Vietnam  have  been 
reduced  by  two-thirds,  66.7  percent.  The 
nimiber  of  Americans  wounded  has  like- 
wise been  reduced  by  a  similar  margin, 
66.9  percent.  Deaths  for  the  first  half  of 
1969  contrasted  with  the  first  half  of 
1968  show  a  reduction  of  38.8  percent; 
and  from  1969  to  1970,  by  49.7  percent. 

The  number  of  Americans  wounded 
the  first  half  of  1969  ao  contrasted  to 
1968  shows  a  reduction  of  25.8  percent; 
from  1969  to  1970,  55.4  percent.  Approxi- 
mately one-half  of  those  classified  as 
"wounded"  are  not  hospitalized  and  re- 
main in  the  field  for  treatment.  The  fig- 
ures for  the  first  two  quarters  of  each 
year  are  used  because  1970  is  only  half 
over. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Pelly,  for  the  week  of  July  27-31, 
on  accoimt  of  official  business. 

Mr.  RHOD6S  I  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford  i  ,  for  today  and  the  bal- 
ance of  the  week,  on  account  of  illness  in 
the  family. 

Mr.  Hunt  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford>.  until  4  p.m.  today,  on 
account  of  a  pereonal  matter. 

Mr.  Cunningham,  on  account  of  per- 
sonal affairs. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

The  following  Members  <  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Foreman  I,  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  to: 

Mr.  COTTGHLIN.  today,  for  5  minutes. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  pennission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Madden,  and  to  include  extraneous 
material. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  during  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Interior  Appropriations  Con- 
ference report. 

(The  r.llowing  Members  (at  the  re- 
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quest  of  Mr.  Foreman)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  SxEiGER  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Gtjde. 

Mr.  Duncan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RoBisoN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  SCHERLE. 

Mr.  CowGER. 

Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  QuiLLEN  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Beall  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Wold  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  LuJAN. 

Mr.  Bell  of  California. 

Mr.  Bray  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ZwACH  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN. 

Mr.  Foreman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Fish.  '  — ^ 

M^.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Daniel  of  Virginia)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Waldie. 

Mi.  Feichan  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Leggett  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford. 

Mr.  Eryor  of  Arkansas  in  two  in- 
st&nccs. 

Mr.  TCTNNEY  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Boggs  in  two  Instances. 

Mrs.  CJhisholm.  ^ 

Mr.  (jonzalez  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  EviNs  of  Tennessee  in  two  in- 
stances. "X 

Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Yates. 

Mr.  Bingham. 

Mr.  Adams. 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  In  six 
Instances. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Blatnik. 


BILLS  PFIESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  coEomittee  did  on  July  21,  1970 
present  to  the  President,  for  Ills  ap- 
proval, bills  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing titles : 

H.R.  14452.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  desig- 
nation of  special  p)ollcemen  at  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  and  for  other  pvir- 
poees:  and 

H.R.  14453.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Public 
Printer  t»  grant  time  off  as  compensation 
for  overtime  worked  by  certain  employees  of 
the  Government  Printing  Office,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  11  O'CLOCK 
A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  4  o'clock  and  38  minutes  p.m.),  un- 
der its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  tomorrow,  Thursday, 
July  23,  1970,  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  foUows: 

S.  3192.  An  act  to  designate  tt»e  navigation 
lock  on  the  Sacramento  deepwater  ship  chan- 
nel m  the  State  of  California  as  the  William 
G.  Stone  navigation  lock;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows : 

2236.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Civil 
Defense.  Department  of  the  Army,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  property  acquisitions  of 
emergency  supplies  and  equipment  for  the 
quarter  ended  June  30.  1970,  pursuant  to 
subsection  201(h)  of  the  Federal  Civil  De- 
fense Act  of  1950.  as  amended:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Service.-^. 

2237.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Admin- 
istrator, General  Services  Adinlnistratlon, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  authorize  the  disposal  of  celestlte 
from  the  national  stockpile  and  the  supple- 
mental stockpile;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

2238.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S. 
Civil  Service  Commission,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  ti- 
tle 5.  United  States  Code,  to  direct  the  Pres- 
ident to  adjust  the  rates  for  the  statutory 
pay  systems,  to  establish  an  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Federal  Salaries,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 

,Clvtl  Service. 
Recetved   Prom   the   Comptkollee    General 

2239.  A  letter  from  the  Comptrjller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  transmitting  a 
report  on  Improvements  needed  In  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  procedures  for  de- 
termining excess  spare  parts.  Department 
of  Transportation;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  Speaker  annoimced  his  signature 
to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

3.  3889.  An  act  to  amend  section  14(b)  of 
thje  Federal  Reserve  Aot,  as  amended,  to  ex- 
tend for  one  year  the  authority  of  Federal 
Reserve  Banks  to  purchase  United  States 
obligations  directly  from  the  Tteasury;  and 

8.  3978.  An  act  to  extend  the  time  for 
conducting  the  referendum  with  respect  to 
the  national  marketing  quota  for  wheat  for 
the  marketing  year  beginning  July  1,  1071. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
IIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  POAGE:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  13643.  A  bill  to  establish  a  program  of 
research  and  promotion  for  U.S.  wheat; 
with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  91-1322). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whcde 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADAMS: 
H.R.  18577.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  con- 
veyance to  the  Columbia  Hospital  for  Women 
of  certain  parcels  of  land  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By   Mr.   BINGHAM    (for  himself,   Mr. 

Adams,  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.   Cohe- 

u^N,  Mr.  Friedel,  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr. 

Harrington,   Mr.  Hays,  Mrs.  Heck- 

ij:r  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Leggett, 

Mr.      Madden,      Mr.      McDade,      Mr. 

Meeds,   Mr.   Moss,   Mr.   Podell,   Mr. 

Pollock,  and  Mr.  Tiernan)  : 

H.R.  18578.  A  bill  to  create  a  new  National 

Service    Agency    to    fill    military    manpower 

requirements,  to  create  a  voluntary  civilian 

service  as  an  alternative  to  military  service, 

and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 

Armed  Services, 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  18579.  A  bill  to  amend  section  620 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  to 
suspend,  in  whole  or  In  part,  economic  and 
military  assistance  and  certain  sales  to  any 
country  which  falls  to  take  appropriate  steps 
to  prevent  narcotic  drugs  produced  or  proc- 
essed, in  whole  or  in  part,  in  such  country 
from  entering  the  United  States  unlawfully, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McCLURE: 
H.R.  18580.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  Fuels  and  Energy  to  recommend  pro- 
grams and  policies  Intended  to  Insure  that 
U.S.  requirements  for  low  cost  energy  vrtll 
be  met,  and  to  reconcile  environmental  qual- 
ity requirements  v.-lth  future  energy  needs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MAILLIARD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Gallagher)  : 
H.R.  18581.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  3  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1981,  relating 
10   U.S.   contributions   to   international   or- 
ganizations and  programs,  to  provide  for  a 
program    to    control     illegal     International 
traffic  in  narcotics,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  POAGE: 
H.R.  18582.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Springer,  Mr.  Jarman,  Mr.  Rogers  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Satterfield,  Mr.  Kyros, 
Mr.   Preyer  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Nelsen,  Mr.  Carter,  Mr.  Skubttz,  and 
Mr.  Hastings)  : 
H.R.   18583.   A  bill   to  amend   the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  and  other  laws  to  provide 
Increased  research  into,  and  prevention  of, 
drug  abuse  and  drug  dependence;  to  provide 
for    treatment    and    rehabilitation    of    drug 
abusers  and  drug  dependent  persons;  and  to 
strengthen  existing  law  enforcement  author- 
ity In  the  field  of  drug  abuse;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  STRATTON: 
H.R.  18584.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  redis- 
tribution of  unvised  quota  numbers;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 
H.R.  18585.  A  biU  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  no  Vet- 
erani'  Administration  hospital  or  domiciliary 
facility  shall  be  constructed,  acquired,  or  al- 
tered unless  such  action  Is  first  approved  by 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs;   to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr,  WTDLEB: 
H.R.  185861  A  bill  to  provide  for  fulfilling 
the  manpower  needs  of  the  armed  services 
of  the  United  States  on  a  voluntary  basis, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conmilttee  on 
Armed  Services. 
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By  Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Jasman)  : 
H.R.  18587.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  for  medical  and  hos- 
pital care  through  a  system  of  voluntary 
health  insurance  financed  in  whole  for  low- 
Income  groups,  through  Issuance  of  certifi- 
cates, and  in  part  for  all  other  persons 
through  allowance  of  tax  credits,  and  to  pro- 
vide a  system  of  peer  review  of  utilization, 
charges  and  quality  of  medical  service;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN   (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr. 
Denney,    Mr.    Miller   of   Ohio,    Mr.- 
Cleveland,     Mr.     Edmondson,     Mr. 
^  Schadeberg,   Mr.   Johnson  of   Cali- 

fornia, Mr.  Pettis,  and  Mr.  Hammeh- 
schmidt)  : 
H.R.  18588.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  construction  of  economic 
growth  center  development  highways  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  DONOHUE    (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hungate,  Mr.  Waldie,  Mr.  Flowers, 
Mr.  Mann,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York, 
Mr.   Sandman,   Mr.   Railsback,   and 
Mr.  Coughlin)  : 
H.R.  18589.  A  bill  to  facilitate  representa- 
tion of   persons  having  claims  against  the 
United  States  by  legal  counsel  of  their  own 
choosing;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  EDMONDSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Clark,    Mr.    Don    H     Clattsen,    Mr. 
Hays.  Mr.  Moss,  Mrs,  Sullivan,  and 
Mr,  Wright)  : 
H.R.  18590.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  a  recount 
(by  the  State  or  locality  involved)    of  the 
population  of  any  State  or  locality  which  be- 
lieves that  its  population  was  understated 
In  the  1970  decennial  census,  and  for  Federal 
payment  of  the  cost  of  the  recount  If  such 
understatement  is  confirmed;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By   Mr.   GREEN  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.    18591.   A  bin   to  amend  section  905 
of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.   HARRINGTON    (for   himself. 
Mr.   Ashley,  Mr.   Burke  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Mr.  Daddario,  Mr.  Halpern, 
Mr.   Hanna,  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho, 
Mr.  Meskill,  Mr.  Mikva,  Mr.  Moor- 
head,  Mr.  Murpht  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Ottinger,      Mr.      Rosenthal,      Mr. 
ScHEUER,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Tiernan, 
Mr.    Charles   H.    Wilson,    and    Mr. 
Wolff)  : 
H.R.  18592.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Coordination  Act  to  provide  addi- 
tional protection  to  marine  and  wildlife  ecol- 
ogy by  providing  for  the  orderly  regulation  of 
dumping  In  the  coastal  waters  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

By   Mr.   HARRINGTON    (for   himself, 


Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Chapfell,  Mr. 
Clat,  Mr.  Farbstein,  Mr.  Friedel, 
Mr.  Hathaway,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr. 
Morse,    Mr.    Nedzi,    Mr.    Rees,    Mr. 

Ryan,  and  Mr.  Tunney)  : 
H.R.  18593.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Pish  and 
WUdllfe  Coordination  Act  to  provide  addi- 
tional protection  to  marine  and  wildlife  ecol- 
ogy by  providing  for  the  orderly  regulation  of 
dumping  in  the  coastal  waters  of  the  United 
States;  to  ttie  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

By    Mr.    McCULLOCH    (for    himself, 
Messrs.  Brown  of  Ohio,  Clancy,  De- 
vine,   Pish,  Miller  of  Ohio,  Sajid- 
MAN,  and  Stanton)  : 
H.R.  18594.  A  bill  to  regulate  the  Importa- 
tion, manufacture,  distribution,  storage,  and 
possession  of  explosives,  blasting  agents  and 
detonators,  and  for  other  purj>oses;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 
H.R.  18595.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  movement 
in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  of  horses 
which  are  "sored,"  and  for  other  purposee;  to 
the   Committee   on   Interstate   and   Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Tunnet)  : 
H.R.  18596.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  for  pur- 
poses  of   unemployment   compensation   the 
States  shall  treat  accrued  leave  of  exservlce- 
men  as  wages  for  past  services;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  ZWACH: 
H.R.  18597.  A  bill  to  aid  in  the  control  of 
drug  abuse  by  establishing  a  code  for  the 
Identification   of   prescription   drugs,   to   be 
printed  on  Individual  tablets  or  capsules;  to 
the   Committee   on   Interstate   and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BUOWN  of  Michigan : 
H.J.  Res.  1321.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment   to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  extending  the  right  to  vote  to 
citizens  18  years  of  age  or  older;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HARVEY : 
H.J.  Res.  1322.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an   amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  extending  the  right  to  vote  to 
citizens  18  years  of  age  or  older;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McKNEALLY: 
H.J.  Res.  1323.  Joint  resolution  proposlr^g 
an  amendment   to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  extending  the  right  to  vote  to 
citizens  18  years  of  age  or  older:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
H.J.  Res.  1324.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an   amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  extending  the  right  to  vote  to 
citizens  18  years  or  older;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judlclarv. 

ByMr.  WIDNALL: 
H.J.  Res.  1325.  Joint  resolution  to  extend 


the  effectiveness  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act  of  1950  to  AugTost  31,  1970;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  WYMAN: 

H.J.  Res.  1326.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  extending  the  right  t»  vote  to 
citizens  18  years  of  age  or  older;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.  Res.  1156.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 

H.  Res.  1157.  Resolution  making  it  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the 
United  States  maintain  Its  sovereignty  and 
Jurisdiction  over  the  Panama  Canal  Zone;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

Mr.  ROBERTS  Introduced  a  blU  (H.R. 
18598)  for  the  relief  of  John  Harvrtn  Parrlsh, 
postmaster  at  Gladewater,  Tex.,  and  for 
Slary  James  Kates,  owner  of  the  Gladewater 
DaUy  Mirror,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 

Undei  clause  4  of  rule  XXn, 

429.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California, 
relative  to  public  use  of  beaches  on  Federal 
military  Installations  In  California,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under,  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

551.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Republic  of  the 
Philippines,  relative  to  application  of  the 
principle  of  equal  pay  for  equal  work  In  U.S. 
bases  and  foreign  private  firms  operating  in 
the  Philippines;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

652.  Also,  petition  of  the  Interstate  Oil 
Compact  Commission,  relative  to  the  oil 
Import  quota  system;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

553.  Also,  petition  of  the  Governor  of  the 
Territory  of  Guam,  relative  to  his  endorse- 
ment of  the  recommendations  of  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention  authorized  by  the  Ninth 
Guam  Legislature  to  review  the  Organic  Act 
of  Guam:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


^Y:N ATE— Wednesday,  July  22,  1970 


The  Senate  met  at  11  ajn.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Mike  Gravel,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Alaska. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  God,  who  art  from  everlasting 
to  everlasting,  we  thank  Thee  for  this 
day,  for  this  hallowed  place  of  service, 
for  work  to  do  and  strength  with  which 
to  do  it.  Spare  us  from  absorption  with 
things  as  they  are,  but  give  us  grace  and 
wisdom  to  create  a  world  as  It  ought  to 
be. 

Look  upon  this  good  land  and  in  these 
testing  times  make  us  wise  in  every  de- 


cision and  resolute  in  every  action  to  the 
end  that  the  righteousness  which  exalt- 
eth  a  nation  may  prevail  in  our  ways. 
Turn  us  backward  to  appropriate  the  en- 
during values  of  our  heritage  and  turn 
us  forward  to  exploit  the  insights,  skills, 
and  wonders  of  this  age — for  the  making 
of  the  unfinished  world  which  is  yet  to 
be. 
In  the  Redeemer's  name.  Amen. 


DESIGNATION    OP    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 


Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate  (Mr.  Russell)  . 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 

PRESmSNT  PRO  TEMPORE, 

Washington,  D.C.,  July  22, 1970. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
I  apjxDlnt  Hon.  Mike  Gravel,  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Alaska,  to  perform  the  duties 
of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

Richard  B.  Russell, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  GRAVEL  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE  RE- 
CEIVED DURING  ADJOURNMENT- 
ENROLLED  BILL   SIGNED 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  July  21,  1970,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate,  on  July  21,  1970,  received  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Represenia- 
tives,  which  announced  that  the  Speaker 
had  affixed  his  signature  to  the  enrolled 
bill  (S.  3978)  to  extend  the  time  for  con- 
ducting the  referendum  with  respect  to 
the  national  marketing  quota  for  wheat 
for  the  marketing  year  beginning  July  1, 
1971,  and  it  was  signed  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Allen). 


THE   JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day, July  21,  1970,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  commit- 
tees be  authorized  to  meet  diu-ing  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  HOLLINGS  TODAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  president,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  following 
the  remarks  today  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker  i, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mi-.  Hollings)  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  20  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  remarks  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina 
I  Mr.  HoLLiNGS ) ,  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
with  statements  therein  limited  to  3 
minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Chair 
now  recognizes  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  for 
1  hour. 


district  of  columbia  court 
reform  and  criminal  proce- 
dure act  of  1970— conference 
re:port 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  take  the  floor  at  this  time  to  ex- 
press my  support  of  the  conference  re- 


port on  the  District  of  Columbia  Coiu-t 
Reform  and  Criminal  Procedure  Act  of 
1970.  In  doing  so,  I  wish  to  compliment 
the  conferees  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  in  reporting  back  to  their  respec- 
tive houses  a  conference  report  which  is 
designed  to  give  law-abiding  citizens  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  better  protec- 
tion and  which  is  also  designed  to  reor- 
ganize the  courts  and  expedite  the  ren- 
dering of  justice. 

For  years  now,  we  have  witnessed  an 
ever-increasing  rate  of  crime  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital.  Since  1957.  Washington, 
D.C.,  has  risen  from  12th  place  among 
16  cities  of  comparable  size,  to  first  place 
in  regard  to  the  crime  rate.  Pi-esident 
Nixon,  during  the  campaign  in  1968,  re- 
ferred to  Washington,  D.C.,  as  the  "crime 
capital  of  the  world."  and,  although  he 
was  criticized  for  having  said  it,  the  ap- 
pellation was  an  appropriate  one.  When 
we  look  at  the  fact  that  Washington, 
D.C..  with  fewer  than  1  million  people, 
has  many  more  criminal  killings  a  year 
than  all  of  England  with  more  than  40 
million  people,  we  should,  however  re- 
luctant we  may  be  to  do  so,  admit  that 
such  a  notorious  and  infamous  record  is 
one  of  which  we  cannot  help  but  be 
ashamed.  Yet,  it  is  one  that  cannot  be 
denied. 

Women  are  raped  on  the  elevators, 
raped  in  the  streets,  raped  in  the  alleys, 
and  raped  in  the  privacy  of  their  apart- 
ments and  homes.  Gun  battles  break 
out  in  banks  and  grocery  stores  and  on 
the  street  corners.  Store  owners  are  shot 
to  death  at  their  cash  registers.  Women 
who  work  in  the  offices  of  Members  of 
Congress  are  hesitant  to  put  in  extra 
hours  because  tiiey  are  afraid  to  walk 
alone  to  their  cars  on  the  parking  lots. 
Aides  to  Senators  are  beaten  and  robbed 
on  the  streets  in  the  shadow  of  the  Capi- 
tol Building.  Women  cower  behind  pad- 
locked doors  and  drawn  window  shades 
at  night  and  are  afraid  to  venture  out  on 
the  streets  by  day.  Most  areas  in  the  city 
are  uiisafe  at  night,  and  many  areas  of 
the  city  are  unsafe  in  the  daytime. 
Gangs  of  foul-mouthed  hoodlums  roam 
the  streets,  taking  over  the  street  cor- 
ners and  harassing  law-abiding  citizens. 
Many  inner-city  churches  have  ceased 
to  conduct  evening  services  and  are 
plagued  by  vandalism  and  robberies. 
Grace  Baptist  Church  at  9th  Street  and 
Carolina  Avenue  SE.,  announced  several 
months  ago  that  it  was  moving  to  the 
suburbs  after  a  series  of  attacks  on  pa- 
rishioners by  groups  of  youths  after  eve- 
niiig  services.  Many  downtown  Washing- 
ton stores  have  added  to  their  security 
forces  in  order  to  reduce  attacks  on  shop- 
pers by  juvenile  gangs  of  hoodlums  and 
thugs.  Old  men  and  women  have  been 
attacked  by  youths  with  slingshots.  Only 
last  year,  an  81-year-old  woman  who 
was  named  District  of  Columbia  'Mother 
of  the  Year"  in  1963,  suffered  a  broken 
hip  and  right  leg  when  she  was  pulled 
down  a  stairwell  by  a  purse  snatcher. 
Government  workers  are  grabbed  from 
behind  and  knocked  down  and  beaten 
while  being  robbed  by  teenagers.  Shoot- 
ings occur  in  the  schools  where  students 
carry  everything  from  steel  knuckles  and 
blackjacks  to  switchblade  knives  and 
guns. 


Washington,  D.C. — your  Capital  and 
mine — has  become  the  mecca  of  the 
rapist,  the  mugger,  the  robber,  and  the 
thief — call  it  the  crime  capital  of  the 
world,  if  you  wish — it  is  a  virtual  jungle 
of  fear  and  crime  and  violence — in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  there  are  more  police- 
men per  capita  than  in  any  other  city 
of  comparable  size  in  the  country. 

In  calendar  year  1962.  1,572  robberies 
occurred  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  of 
which  506  were  classified  as  armed  rob- 
beries; that  is,  robberies  in  which  a  pis- 
tol, firearm,  or  other  dangerous  weapon 
was  used.  Only  7  years  later,  in  1969, 
there  were  12,423  robberies,  including 
7,071  perpetrated  with  a  weapon.  Of 
these  7,071  armed  robberies  in  the  Dis- 
trict, 6,280  involved  the  use  of  a  gun. 

Thus,  in  a  period  of  7  years  the  num- 
ber of  robberies  accounted  for  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  increased  from 
1,572  to  12,423. 

Similarly,  with  respect  to  murder, 
there  were,  in  1962,  91  homicides;  by 
1969  the  figure  had  leaped  to  287.  Just 
take  a  trip  to  the  morgue  some  Sunday 
afternoon,  if  one  wishes  to  see  what  is 
going  on  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
with  respect  to  homicides.  I  have  visited 
the  morgue  on  several  occasions.  People 
are  killed  with  butcher  knives,  hatchets, 
and  guns.  They  are  set  afire  after  hav- 
ing had  gasoline  poured  on  them.  Try  a 
visit  to  the  morgue  sometime  and  see  for 
yourselves.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  sight. 

During  the  same  period,  1962  to  1969. 
the  incidence  of  forcible  rape  had  grown 
from  82  in  1962  to  336  in  1969. 

I  have  said  time  and  time  again  that 
the  rapist  has  virtual  immunity  in  this 
city.  I  have  also  said  that  it  is  safer  to 
walk  the  streets  of  Moscow — insofar  as 
the  rapist,  the  thug,  and  the  mugger  are 
concerned — than  it  is  to  walk  the  streets 
of  Washington,  D.C. 

I  say  this,  having  walked  the  streets 
of  both  cities  myself.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
I  would  say  that  it  is  safer — at  least  as 
safe,  and  perhaps  safer — to  walk  in  the 
jungles  of  the  Congo  than  it  is  to  walk 
tlie  streets  in  some  areas  of  the  Nation's 
Capital  insofar  as  the  commission  of 
rape,  murder,  et  cetera,  is  concerned. 

These  are  harsh  things  to  say  about 
the  Nation's  Capital.  But  as  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
the  District  of  Coliunbia  for  8  years,  and 
as  a  member  of  that  subcommittee  for 
10  years — I  am  no  longer  a  member  of 
the  subcommittee — I  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  see  the  results  of  crime  in  the 
Nation's  Capital  over  that  long  period 
of  time.  I  had  the  opportunity  to  study 
the  facts  and  the  statistics,  to  go  out 
with  the  police  and  to  see  things  as  they 
were.  So  I  know  whereof  I  speak  and  I 
do  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  state  what 
I  beUeve  to  be  the  truth  with  respect  to 
crime  in  the  city. 

Lots  of  people  do  not  like  to  hear  it. 
But  they  will  not  venture  out  on  the 
streets  in  some  of  the  areas  of  this  city 
in  the  daytime,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
night.  Oh,  they  might  go  along  if  they 
have  a  half  dozen  policemen  with  them. 
I  did  the  same  thing  often  myself,  al- 
ways with  some  policemen  around. 

The  truth  is  that  this  is  a  city  of  fear, 
a  city  of  crime  and  violence. 
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In  the  last  5  years  burglaries  have 
more  than  doubled,  so  that  by  last  year 
the  startling  figure  of  22,992  had  been 
reached. 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  law-abiding  cit- 
izen cries  out  for  relief  from  violence  and 
the  fear  of  violence.  And  the  law-abiding 
citizens  of  the  Nation's  Capital  are  not- 
alone.  Their  fears  are  shared  by  the  mil- 
lions of  tourists  who  visit  this  city  every 
year.  And  it  is  the  responsibility  of  Con- 
gress to  act  to  provide  protection  for  the 
law-abiding  citizens  of  this  Capital  and 
of  this  country. 

A  system  of  justice  which  does  not  pro- 
tect the  law  abiding  has  failed  in  the 
basic  reason  for  being,  and  we  are  very 
close  to  failing. 

The  conference  report,  while  perhaps 
not  what  any  one  of  us  would  most  hope 
for  in  every  respect,  constitutes  a  step 
forward  in  the  protection  oi  the  citizen- 
ry of  this  community  and  a  step  forward 
in  the  restoration  of  law  in  a  civilized 
society.  The  basic  purpose  of  all  govern- 
ment is  the  protection  of  society  and  we 
have  failed  miserably  in  this  respect  in 
recent  years.  In  my  judgment,  the  con- 
ference report  faces  up  to  this  fact,  and 
it  offers  to  fulfill  that  purpose  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital.  The  conference  report  is 
the  product  of  almost  4  months  of  work 
by  the  Senate  and  House  conferees — of 
which  I  was  not  one,  of  course — and,  as 
a  compromise  between  the  originals  of 
the  Senate  and  House  vei-sions,  I  recom- 
mend its  approval  by  this  body. 

It  provides  desperately  needed  court 
reform  for  the  District,  and,  in  addition 
to  the  beneficial  court  reorganization 
aspects,  the  conference  substitute  pro- 
vides for  17  additional  judges  to  the 
superior  court. 

The  conference  report  provides  that 
persons  16  years  old  and  older  are  to  be 
tried  as  adults  when  charged  by  the  U.S. 
attorney  with  murder,  forcible  rape,  rob- 
bery while  armed,  burglary  in  the  first 
degree,  or  assault  with  intent  to  commit 
one  of  these  offenses. 

And  why  should  that  not  be?  They 
know  the  difference  between  right  and 
wrong.  They  know  what  they  are  doing 
when  they  are  taking  a  life.  They 
know  what  they  are  doing  when  they  are 
committing  rape.  They  know  what  they 
are  doing  when  they  are  robbing  or  com- 
mitting a  burglary. 

This  is  a  realistic  position  for  the  con- 
ferees to  have  taken  when  one  studies  the 
statistics  and  the  facts  concerning  crime 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Persons  who  commit  crimes  of  violence 
when  armed  with  a  gun  or  other  deadly 
weapon  may,  if  convicted  for  the  first 
time  for  having  committed  a  crime  of 
violence,  be  sentenced  to  an  additional 
period  of  imprisonment  up  to  life,  en- 
tirely aside  from  the  penalty  provided 
for  such  crime.  A  5-year  mandatory 
minimum  penalty  upon  a  second  or  sub- 
sequent conviction  is  provided,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  penalty  provided  for  such 
crime,  for  persons  who  commit  crimes  of 
violence  when  armed  with  guns  or  other 
deadly  weapons. 

The  so-called  no-knock  provisions  are 
controversial,  but  they  do  not  change 


existing  law,  except  that  they  merely  put 
into  clear  statutory  form  the  current  law 
in  effect  today  in  the  United  States,  and 
they  provide  the  additional  protection  of 
requiring  prior  judicial  approval  of  an 
entry  without  notice  when  the  circum- 
stances which  would  justify  such  entry 
are  known  at  the  time  application  for  a 
warrant  is  made. 

One  of  the  most  controversial  features 
of  the  conference  report  is  that  compre- 
hensive provision  which  gives  judges  the 
authority  to  take  into  consideration,  in 
setting  pretrial  conditions  of  release,  the 
danger  which  a  person  charged  with  a 
violent  and  dangerous  crime  poses  to  the 
safety  of  the  community — and  the  au- 
thority, under  certain  conditions  and 
proper  safeguards,  to  detain,  pending  a 
speedy  trial,  the  chronic  "mad  dogs"  of 
society  who  make  a  profession  of  violent 
crime.  At  the  sam^  time,  the  provisions 
spell  out  procedures  to'  afford  optimum 
protection  for  the  rights  of  an  accused 
who  is  temporarily  detained  pending  a 
speedy  trial.  I  believe  this  to  be  one  of  the 
most  important  steps  that  can  be  taken  to 
combat  rampant  violent  crime,  and  for 
good  reason. 

A  year-by-year  analysis  of  the  crime 
figures  demonstrates  that  the  District's 
soaring  offense  rate  most  dramatically 
rose  following  the  1966  enactment  of  this 
Bail  Reform  Act.  That  legislation 
guaranteed  to  most  criminal  defendants 
pretrial  release  on  certain  conditions,  no 
one  of  which  could  involve  the  defend- 
ant's potential  dangerousness  to  the 
commimity.  In  fact,  the  judge  was 
simply  precluded  from  considering  the 
factors  of  dangerousness  in  determining 
release  conditions  for  all  noncapital 
criminal  defendants  under  the  terms  of 
the  BaU  Reform  Act  of  1966. 

In  1967,  when  hearings  were  held  by 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia,  of  which 
I  was  then  the  chairman,  testimony  dis- 
closed that  the  District  of  Coliunbia 
courts  were  being  inundated  by  an  in- 
creased criminal  caseload  and  all  sorts  of 
delaying  motions  which  were  demoraliz- 
ing the  courts,  the  police,  the  I'.S.  at- 
torney's office,  and  Government  prosecu- 
tion witnesses.  The  prime  cause-  of  this 
was  shown  to  be  the  Bail  Reform  Act  of 
1966 — working  in  concert  with  the  Crim- 
inal Justice  Act — which,  in  effect,  re- 
quired the  courts  to  immediately  turn 
back  on  the  streets  habitual  violent  of- 
fenders of  the  most  heinous  crimes  who 
flouted  the  whole  systeim  of  justice  by 
using  every  tactic  to  delay  their  trials 
while  they  continued  to  murder,  rape, 
and  rob. 

In  view  of  this,  is  it  surprising  that 
there  has  been  a  growing  fear  on  the 
part  of  the  law-abiding  public? 

When  the  arraigning  magistrate  feels 
he  is  forced  to  regularly  release  back  to 
the  streets — on  normal  or  relatively  low 
bail  or  on  personal  recognizance — per- 
petrators of  the  most  vicious  crimes,  to 
continue  preying  on  the  public  until 
trial — often  at  some  far  futiu-e  date — 
because  the  prime  consideration  is  that 
of  assuring  presence  at  the  trial,  and 
when  no  consideration  may  be  given  to 


the  safety  of  the  community,  then  I  be- 
lieve it  is  time  to  change  the  law  and 
without  further  delay.  The  present  state 
of  the  law  is  proving  to  be  a  windfall  to 
the  chronic  violent  criminal,  while  it  is 
proving  to  be  something  of  a  catastrophe 
for  the  law-abiding  public  and  the  vic- 
tims of  the  criminal  element. 

This  body  has  an  opportunity  now. 
however,  to  take  a  step  directed  toward 
reversing  the  skyrocketing  statistical 
trend  of  violent  crimes  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  City.  The  pretrial  detention 
amendments  to  title  23  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Code  are  aimed  at  a  par- 
ticular facet  of  the  crime  problem  v.ith 
which  the  judiciary  presently  has  no 
power  to  deal ;  namely,  recidivism  of  ar- 
rested criminals  whose  pretrial  release 
poses  a  clear  danger  to  the  citizens  of  the 
District.  By  giving  judges  power  to  insure 
that  certain  defendants  in  certain  well- 
defined  circumstances  will  be  unable  to 
prey  on  thv>  law-abiding  citizenrj'  dur- 
intr  the  period  between  arrest  and  trial, 
a  significant  portion  of  criminal  activity 
may  be  prevented. 

It  is  well  known  that  not  all  the  in- 
dividual offenses  which  comprise  the 
totals  recited  earlier  are  committed  by 
different  criminals.  Studies  have  shown 
tliat  many  offenders  tend  to  repeat  their 
imlawful  activities,  and  some  offenders 
do  so  at  an  alarming  rate  during  the 
period  between  arrest  and  trial.  A  1968 
Metropolitan  Police  Department  study  of 
130  persons  indicted  for  armed  robbery 
and  released  during  fiscal  1967  deter- 
mined that  34.6  percent  of  such  released 
persons  were  indicted  for  a  subsequent 
felony  committed  while  released.  A  re- 
view of  an  investigation  of  the  U.S.  attor- 
ney's office  made  by  the  Judicial  Council 
Committee  To  Study  the  Operation  of  the 
Bail  Reform  Act  studied  105  robbery  de- 
fendants indicted  and  released  to  await 
trial  in  1968;  63.7  percent  of  these  de- 
fendants were  rearrested  for  comnnssion 
of  a  new  crime  while  on  bail. 

Finally,  a  recently  concluded  Metro- 
politan Police  Department  survey,  cover- 
ing persons  arrested  for  part  I  offenses 
during  the  first  6  montlis  of  1970,  deter- 
mined that  3.007  arrests  were  made  in- 
volving 2.743  different  persons.  Of  these, 
2.743  different  offenders,  239  were  ar- 
rested more  tlian  once  during  this  period, 
and  the  239  accounted  for  503  arrests. 
Furthermore,  of  the  total  number  of 
persons  arrested — 2,743 — 1.561  had  a 
criminal  record  prior  to  1970,  and  of  this 
number — 1,561 — 154  were  arrested  more 
than  once  during  the  first  6  months  of 
1970. 

A  few  examples  of  persistent  lawless- 
ness permitted  under  current  law,  the 
Bail  Reform  Act,  serve  to  highlight  the 
breakdown  of  the  bail  system  to  the  det- 
riment of  visitors  to  the  city  and  the 
citizens  of  the  city ; 

On  February  3,  1967,  a  Peoples  Drug 
store  was  held  up  by  three  men.  On 
February  6,  subject  "A"  and  two  accom- 
plices were  arrested.  Subject  "A"  was  in- 
dicted for  robbery  and  assault  with  a 
dangerous  weapon,  and  was  released  on 
personal  bond  on  Jime  21.  On  Novem-* 
ber  9,    1967,   a   delivery   man  for  the 
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Kolker  Poultry  Co.  was  held  up.  Subject 
"A"  was  subsequently  arrested  and  in- 
dicted. Bond  was  set  at  $7,500,  and  sub- 
ject "A"  was  released  on  that  bond  on 
February  18, 1968.  On  December  22, 1967, 
a  Brlggs  &  Co.  deliveryman  was  held  up 
and  robbed.  Subject  "A"  was  arrested  on 
December  30,  1967,  for  that  offense,  bond 
was  set  at  $2,500,  and  he  was  released  on 
that  bond  on  January  12,  1968.  On  May 
23,  1968,  a  bank  was  held  up  and  robbed, 
and  subject  "A"  was  arrested  on  June  1 
and  Indicted.  Bond  was  set  in  the  amount 
of  $10,000  and  the  defendant  was  re- 
leased on  that  bond  on  July  15,  1968. 
On  August  15.  1968,  another  bank  was 
held  up  and  robbed  and  subject  "A"  was 
arrested  for  that  crime  1  week  later. 
Bond  was  finally  set  at  $75,000  on  Sep- 
tember 9,  1968,  and  the  defendant  re- 
mained committed. 

Mr.  President,  a  second  example  of 
persistent  lawlessness  permitted  under 
current  law  was  that  involving  subject 
"B." 

On  May  29,  1968,  an  attempt  to  rob  a 
Safeway  Store  was  thwarted  by  an  off- 
duty  police  officer.  Subject  "B,"  who  had 
fled,  was  arrested  on  June  11,  subse- 
quently indicted,  and  released  on  $1,000 
bond  on  June  13.  He  was  later  arrested 
for  a  robbery  and  an  attempted  robbery 
of  the  same  realty  office  committed  on 
October  2  and  October  15,  1968,  respec- 
tively. Indictments  in  both  cases  fol- 
lowed. On  November  1.  1968,  the  defend- 
ant was  released  on  the  same  $7,500  bond. 
On  October  4,  1968,  a  drj'cleaning  estab- 
lislmient  was  held  up  and  robbed.  Ar- 
rested for  this  robbery  on  December  4. 
subject  "B"  was  released  on  personal 
bond  on  December  10.  This  defendant 
was  arrested  for  three  other  separate 
robberies  committed  during  the  same 
general  period  of  time.  Finally,  in  Febru- 
ary of  1969,  the  various  cases  were  dis- 
posed of  in  court  and  the  defendant  was 
incarcerated. 

Obviously,  a  system  of  criminal  justice 
which  permits  examples  of  repeated 
criminal  behavior  such  as  these,  and 
many  others  which  can  be  documented, 
hardly  fulfills  its  primary  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting the  law-abiding  public.  Certainly, 
these  subjects  by  their  conduct  have  for- 
feited their  rights  to  remain  free  while 
awaiting  trial.  K  pretrial  detention  had 
been  authorized  and  utilized  in  these 
two  cases,  no  less  than  10  separate  fel- 
onies would  have  been  prevented.  Think 
of  it.  No  less  than  10  separate  felonies 
could  have  been  prevented  in  these  two 
cases  alone.  And,  In  the  case  of  subject 
"A,"  if  such  detention  had  been  allowed, 
the  court  would  not  have  been  required 
to  resort  to  a  $75,000  bond  in  order  to 
protect  the  citizens  of  the  city,  a  proce- 
dure which,  though  eminently  justifiable, 
was  probably  violative  of  the  spirit,  if  not 
the  letter,  of  the  Bail  Reform  Act. 

It  would  be  a  far  more  honest  and  rea- 
sonable procedure  to  detain  such  a  per- 
son, after  full  and  fair  hearing,  for  no 
more  than  60  days  during  which  time  the 
defendant's  trial  would  be  scheduled  and 
held.  Statistics  referred  to  earlier  indi- 
cate that  a  slgniflcant  number  of  crim- 
inal offenses  would  be  prevented.  The  de- 
fendant's rights  would  be  protected  un- 


der the  multitude  of  safeguards  incorpo- 
rated in  the  bill,  including  the  right  to 
appeal  from  a  judicial  decision  ordering 
detention.  Most  important,  however, 
travesties  of  justice,  such  as  the  ex- 
amples reviewed  above,  could  be  pre- 
vented. 

In  discussing  the  provisions  for  deten-ji 
tion  prior  to  trial,  I  make  no  pretense  of 
giving  an  erudite  expression  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  law  as  it  applies  to  bail  or 
pretrial  or  other  release  in  criminal  mat- 
ters. I  simply  wish  to  point  out  some  facts 
regarding  the  background  and  evolution 
of  Federal  criminal  law  in  this  respect. 

At  the  outset,  I  think  everyone  will 
agree  that  the  eighth  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  deals  solely  with  "excessive" 
bail  and  fines  and  with  "cruel  and  un- 
usual punishment,"  and  that  there  is  no 
prohibition  in  the  Constitution  against 
detaining  without  bail  persons  charged 
with  crimes  punishable  by  death.  It  is 
quite  important,  it  would  seem,  to  keep 
this  in  mind.  The  eighth  amendment 
merely  states : 

Excessive  ball  shall  not  be  required,  nor 
excessive  fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  and  un- 
usual punishment  inflicted. 

Now,  the  very  same  U.S.  Congress 
which  promulgated  the  eighth  amend- 
ment in  1789.  at  the  same  time  also  en- 
acted a  bail  statute.  The  First  Congress 
made  a  distinction  between  capital  and 
noncapital  Federal  crimes  and  that  First 
Congress  provided  for  bail  at  some  level 
in  all  but  capital  offenses.  The  pertinent 
portion  reads: 

And  upon  all  arrests  In  criminal  cases,  bail 
shall  be  admitted,  except  where  the  punish- 
ment may  be  death,  in  which  cases  it  shall 
not  be  admitted  but  by  the  supreme  or  a 
circuit  court,  or  by  a  Justice  of  the  supreme 
court,  or  a  Judge  of  a  district  court,  who  shall 
exercise  their  discretion  therein,  regarding 
the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  offence, 
and  of  the  evidence,  and  the  usages  of  law. 
(IStat.  91,Sec.  33.) 

So  it  was  this  act  of  Congress,  rather 
than  tJie  Constitution  itself,  which  gave 
the  right  to  bail  in  noncapital  cases. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  eighth  amend- 
ment of  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  this  orig- 
inal bail  act  in  the  light  of  history  and 
the  conditions  of  the  times  in  which  they 
were  promulgated  and  enacted. 

In  this  connection,  it  should  suffice 
merely  to  point  out  that  at  the  time  the 
eighth  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
was  ratified,  practically  all  of  the  more 
serious  crimes  carried  the  death  penalty, 
and  there  was  an  all  too  recent  history 
of  instances  of  burning  people  at  the 
stake,  breaking  them  on  the  wheel,  and 
all  sorts  of  other  inhuman  treatment, 
which  forms  of  punishment  were  in- 
herited from  English  law.  although  prac- 
ticed to  a  lesser  degree  in  the  Colonies. 

As  for  the  severity  of  the  old  English 
law  from  which  our  own  legal  system  was 
derived,  it  may  be  said  that  apparently 
believing  a  reign  of  terror  was  Uie  most 
efficient  method  of  keeping  the  criminal 
elements  under  constraint,  legislators  in 
those  early  days  inflicted  the  death  pen- 
alty almost  indiscriminately  upon  all 
classes  of  offenders.  Many  of  the  offenses 
for  which  persons  were  executed  in  those 
days  were  little  more  than  what  we 


know  now  as  misdemeanors.  Execution  in 
those  days  seemed  the  solution  for  most 
crimes. 

America  inherited  this  attitude  of 
severity,  which  continued  long  after  the 
United  States  became  a  nation.  Harsh 
repression  was  the  primary  policy  toward 
crime  in  the  newly  created  States. 

The  same  Congress  which  enacted  the 
original  bail  law  in  1789  also  enacted  a 
Crimes  Act  and  prescribed  the  death  pen- 
alty for  all  the  more  serious  crimes  over 
which  the-  Federal  Government  had  ju- 
risdiction. Accordingly,  persons  accused 
of  such  crimes  did  not  have  the  right  to 
bail.  These  crimes,  under  the  then  rather 
limited  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, included:  First,  murder:  sec- 
ond, treason;  third,  robbery;  fourth, 
stealing  a  ship;  fifth,  a  seaman  laying 
violent  hands  on  the  commander  of  a 
ship;  sixth,  revolt  on  a  ship;  seventh, 
piracy  or  robbery  under  false  colors; 
eighth,  accessory  before  the  fact  of 
piracy  or  robbery — assisting,  counseling, 
aiding,  and  advising — and  even,  ninth, 
forgery,  counterfeiting,  or  uttering  of  a 
public  U.S.  security.  Larceny  did  not 
cany  the  death  penalty,  but  it  was  pro- 
vided that  those  found  guilty  should  be 
fined  not  more  than  four  times  the  value 
of  the  property  stolen  and  publicly 
whipped  not  more  than  39  stripes — the 
Crimes  Act  of  1790,  1  Statute  112. 

At  about  the  time  the  original  U.S. 
bail  law  was  enacted,  the  English  law, 
from  which  our  bail  provision  and  con- 
stitutional Bill  of  Rights  admittedly 
stemmed,  listed  240-some  offenses  which 
were  subject  to  the  death  penalty. 

Even  a  century  later,  in  1891,  accord- 
ing to  House  of  Representatives  Report 
No.  108,  54th  Congress,  First  Session, 
1896,  there  were  60  crimes  punishable 
under  U.S.  Federal  law  which  carried  the 
death  penalty.  Eighteen  of  these  offenses 
for  which  the  penalty  of  death  could  be 
inflicted  were  in  the  civil  code  imder  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  courts  of  the 
United  States — as  distinguished  from 
military  and  naval  codes. 

The  history  of  the  law  in  the  respective 
States  more  or  less  paralleled  the  Fed- 
eral law  in  the  severity  of  the  punish- 
ment meted  out  for  most  serious  crimi- 
nal offenses,  and  even  well  into  the  pres- 
ent centiUT,  the  laws  of  many  States  still 
provided  for  the  death  penalty  in  a  num- 
ber of  the  more  serious  crimes,  such  as 
murder,  robbery,  rape,  treason,  arson, 
burglary,  kidnapping,  and  so  forth. 

The  laws  of  many  States  today  still 
provide  the  death  penalty  with  respect 
to  the  more  serious  crimes  such  as  mur- 
der and  rape.  I  think  that  is  rightly  so. 
I  think  if  there  were  a  few  executions  for 
premeditated  murder  and  for  rape, 
there  would  be  a  greater  feeling  of  safety 
on  the  part  of  the  law-abiding  citizen 
when  he  or  she  walks  or  ventures  out 
upon  the  street  in  the  day  as  well  as  in 
the  night. 

Some  may  feel  that  this  is  a  harsh 
thing  to  say.  I  have  witnessed  an  execu- 
tion. It  is  not  a  happy  sight.  But,  Mr. 
President,  I  state  my  honest  belief  when 
I  say  that  if  there  were  some  executions 
for  rape  in  this  city,  there  would  be 
fewer  rapes. 

Let  us  think  of  the  victims  for  once. 
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Let  us  think  of  the  victims  who  undergo 
an  ordeal  that  is  perhaps  worse  than 
death,  and  who,  in  many  instances,  suf- 
fer death  as  well.  Let  it  be  your  sister, 
let  it  be  your  daughter  or  your  wife,  and 
then  state  how  you  would  feel. 

I  am  a  bleeding  heart — my  heart 
bleeds  for  the  victims  of  these  atrocious, 
savage  crimes.  My  heart  bleeds  for  the 
women  who  are  almost  daily  attacked  in 
this  city,  dragged  into  an  alley  and  raped, 
with  a  knife  held  to  their  throats.  Let 
there  be  a  few  executions  and  the  rapist 
will  not  so  freely  commit  his  beastly 
crime. 

To  cite  an  example,  2  or  3  years  ago 
there  was  a  Negro  woman  In  this  city 
who  was  detain^  for  15  hoiu^  and  raped 
by  between  15  to^O  different  men.  Stories 
of  rape  appear  almost  daily  in  the  news- 
papers of  this  city — dastardly  crimes 
committed  with  impunity  by  savage 
beasts  walking  the  streets,  attacking, 
raping,  and  killing  innocent,  defenseless 
women. 

I  say  put  the  rapist  in  the  electric 
chair,  and  let  women  walk  the  streets 
again,  in  safety  and  without  fear. 

The  point  that  I  was  earlier  making 
and  which  I  now  reempliasize  is  that  this 
first  U.S.  Congress,  which  in  1789  pro- 
mulgated the  Bill  of  Rights  to  our  Consti- 
tution— including  the  eighth  amendment 
regarding  excessive  bail  and  Inhuman 
punishment,  and  the  fifth  amendment 
relating,  among  other  things,  to  due 
process — and  which,  at  the  same  time, 
enacted  the  first  bail  law,  did  so  uflder 
a  far  different  set  of  conditions  and  cir- 
cumstances than  those  which  exist  to- 
day. 

When  that  early  Congress  provided, 
by  legislation,  that  all  crimes  which 
were  not  punishable  by  death  should  be 
subject  to  bail,  in  reality,  it  provided 
that  only  relatively  minor  offenses 
should  be  subject  to  bail,  and  it  excluded 
from  mandatory  bail  provisions  most  of 
the  serious  offenses  simply  by  making 
such  crimes  capital  offenses. 

It  would,  therefore,  follow — not  only 
as  a  practical  matter,  but  literally — that 
in  the  Federal  law — from  the  beginning 
And  continuing  for  a  century  or  more — 
there  was  no  right  to  bail  for  those  ac- 
cused of  the  more  serious  crimes;  and 
the  courts,  or  judges,  in  arraigning  per- 
sons accused  of  all  such  serious  crimes, 
could  exercise  discretion  "regarding  the 
nature  and  circumstances  of  the  offense, 
and  of  the  evidence,  and  the  usage  of 
law" — 1  Statute  91,  section  33 — as  to 
whether  the  accused  should  be  detained 
pending  trial. 

The  result,  a  harsh  reality,  was  that 
many  of  these  grievous  offenders  never 
had  the  opportunity  to  again  become  a 
danger  to  society — for,  until  their  trial, 
they  were  detsoned,  and,  if  found  guilty, 
were  hanged.  Further,  it  would  seem  ap- 
parent that  the  Congress  which  au- 
thored the  Bill  of  Rights  and  enacted 
the  first  bail  statute  did  not  consider 
then  that  it  was  infringing  upon  the 
rights  of  those  accused  in  these  many 
serious  crimes  by  densong  them  tlie  right 
to  bail  pending  trial. 

Another  fact  which  goes  to  tl.^  very 
crux  of  the  issue,  but  which  seemingly  is 


too  often  completely  overlooked,  is  that 
Congress  from  the  outset  had,  and  exer- 
cised, the  authority  to  determine  the 
penalties  for  particular  crimes,  including 
those  offenses  for  which  the  penalty  of 
death  should  or  could  be  infiicted,  and 
Congress  had — and  exercised — the  au- 
.  thority  to  determine  the  classes  of  cases 
in  which  bail  should  or  should  not  be' 
allowed.  This  is  inherent  in  the  very  lan- 
guage of  the  first  Bail  Act  of  1789  and 
the  Crimes  Act  of  1790,  and  there  has 
been  no  change  to  the  present  day.  This 
authority  perhaps  may  best  be  stated  in 
the  language  of  the  1952  Supreme  Court 
decision  in  Carlson  v.  Landon,  352  U.S. 
524,  at  page  545,  in  which  it  was  stated: 
The  ball  clause  was  lifted  with  slight 
changes  from  the  English  Bill  of  Rights  Act. 
In  England,  that  clause  has  never  been 
thought  to  accord  a  right  to  bail  in  all  cases, 
but  merely  to  provide  that  ball  shall  not  be 
excessive  In  those  cases  where  It  is  proper  to 
grant  ball.  When  this  clause  was  carried  over 
Into  our  BUI  of  Rights,  nothing  was  said  that 
indicated  any  different  concept.  The  Eighth 
Amendment  has  not  prevented  Congress  from 
defining  the  classes  of  cases  in  which  bail 
shall  be  allowed  in  this  country.  Thus,  In 
criminal  cases  ball  Is  not  compulsory  where 
the  punishment  may  be  death.  (Italic  sup- 
plied.) 

No  reasonable  interpretation  of  the 
language  of  the  eighth  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  or  the  original  bail  law, 
could  seem  to  lead  to  any  other  conclu- 
sion but  that  there  is  no  constitutional 
right  to  bail  or  pretrial  release  except 
within  the  context  of  the  language  of 
congressional  enactment,  particularly  as 
it  applies  to  more  serious  crimes.  It  would 
also  seem  to  logically  follow  that — in 
spite  of  frequent  references  in  modem 
day  case  law  and  in  legal  treatises  to  the 
traditional  right  to  baU,  or  constitutional 
right  to  bail — Congress  has  the  right  to 
legislate  such  conditions  as  are  war- 
ranted with  respect  to  pretrial  detention, 
bail,  or  release  of  the  accused,  in  serious 
crimes,  who  poses  a  danger  to  society. 

With  the  passage  of  time,  much  of 
the  harsh,  repressive  attitude  toward 
certain  types  of  crime — which  was  in- 
herited from  the  English  law  but  con- 
tinued long  after  the  United  States  be- 
came a  nation — was  swept  away  by 
growing  humanitarian  sentiment,  and 
this  eventually  resulted  in  more  humane 
forms  of  punishment  and  more  compas- 
sionate prison  methods  and  the  use  of 
such  corrective  methods  as  probation, 
parole,  and  so  forth.  The  nimiber  of  cap- 
ital offenses  was  gradually  reduced  by 
legislative  changes  in  the  statutes  to  a 
few  of  the  gravest  crimes.  However,  as 
previously  indicated,  it  was  not  tmtil 
1892  that  the  niunber  of  capital  offenses 
in  the  U.S.  civil  code  was  reduced  sub- 
stantially. 

At  the  time  Congress  enacted  laws  re- 
ducing the  penalties  for  many  of  the 
more  serious  crimes  from  death  to  im- 
prisonment, there  was  no  change  miide 
in  the  law  with  respect  to  bail — nor 
would  it  appear  that  any  legislative  con- 
sideration was  given  to  ball  aspects  at 
the  time,  the  major  issue  being  what  ef- 
fect the  removal  of  the  death  penalty 
would  have  as  a  deterrent  to  crime.  At 
least  in  retrospect,  it  might  even  be  said 


that  this  was  a  matter  of  inadvertence. 
It  f ollowe<^  of  course,  in  accordance  with 
the  language  of  the  bail  statute,  that  as 
soon  as  the  punishment  for  an  offense 
was  reduced  from  death  to  a  lesser  pen- 
alty, the  offense  became  bailable  at  some 
level. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  be- 
cause Congress  changed  the  penalty  for 
crimes  which  once  carried  the  death  pen- 
alty to  something  less,  it  could  not  have 
changed  the  bail  act  to/retain  the  provi- 
sions with  respect  to  discretionary  de- 
tention pending  trial  which  these  offenses 
had  once  carried  when  they  were  pun- 
ishable by  death.  Nor  would  it  seem  to 
follow  that  if  Congress  neglected  to 
change  the  bail  act  or  did  not  see  the 
need  at  that  time,  it  foreclosed  itself 
from  doing  so  at  a  later  date  when 
changed  conditions  might  warrant  it. 

Is  the  crime  of  robbery,  or  arson,  or 
burglary,  any  less  serious  in  its  conse- 
quences to  the  victims  of  such  crime  to- 
day than  it  was  when  the  penalty  was 
death?  Or  must  Congress  reimpose  the 
death  penalty  in  such  cases  In  order  to 
permit  the  courts  to  exercise  discretion, 
where  the  facts  warrant,  in  detaining  an 
accused  in  a  violent  or  serious  criminal 
offense  if  his  release  poses  a  danger  to 
society?  Does  not  the  public  have  the 
same  right  of  protection  today  from  the 
violently  lawless  or  dangerous  criminal 
that  it,  in  fact,  had  when  our  first  Bail 
Act  was  enacted?  Or  has  the  protection 
afforded  imder  those  old  laws  been  lost 
because  Congress  removed  the  death  pen- 
alty for  these  serious  offenses?  Does  any- 
one believe  that  Congress  changed  the 
death  penalty  to  imprisonment  in  certain 
cases  because  it  felt  that  those  crimes 
were  not  serious — or  did  it  do  so  for  hu- 
manitarian reasons?  When  Congress  re- 
duced this  penalty,  was  it  acting  in  keep- 
ing with  the  times  in  imposing  more 
himiane  punishment  for  the  particular 
crimes  committed,  or  was  it  doing  so  in 
order  to  permit  the  accused  to  go  free  on 
bail?  It  would  seem  that  the  answer  to 
all  of  these  questions  is  obvious. 

With  Federal  judges,  for  over  100 
years  after  the  passage  of  the  original 
-Bail  Act,  having  clear  discretion  to  fix  or 
deny  pretrial  bail  in  practically  all  of 
the  more  serious  and  violent  crimes  be- 
cause such  crimes  carried  the  death 
penalty,  it  becomes  somewhat  academic 
as  to  whether  the  reasons  for  detention 
were  to  prevent  fiight  or  to  safeguard 
the  community.  F\irther,  because  the 
yardstick  prescribed  in  the  1789  Bail  Act 
was  that  in  considering  whether  or  not 
to  allow  bail  or  detain  the  accused,  the 
judges  were  to  lo<*  at  "the  nature  and 
circumstances  of  the  offense,  and  of  the 
evidence,  and  the  usages  of  law,"  it  is 
not  surprising,  as  recent  studies  have 
found,  that,  for  177  years,  bail  was  set  in 
an  amount  based  largely  on  the  crime 
rather  than  in  an  amount  which  would 
reasonably  assure  the  appearance  of  the 
defendant  in  court,  and  that  money  bail 
has  also  been  used  consistently  as  a 
method  of  preventive  detention  of  per- 
sons charged  with  crimes  where  it  was 
deemed  that  their  release  before  trial 
would  pose  a  danger  to  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  conununity.  "This  is  not 
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surprising;  first,  because  Federal  statu- 
tory law  in  the  form  of  the  1789  Bail 
Act  specifically  gave  the  courts  this  dis- 
cretion for  a  period  of  lOD  years  or 
more,  or  until  the  death  penalty  was 
changed  to  imprisonment  in  many  of  the 
more  serious  crimes,  and,  second,  in 
addition  to  this  precedent,  it  seems  a 
sound  rule  to  have  related  the  amount 
of  bail  to  the  gravity  of  the  crime,  the 
weight  of  the  evidence,  and,  among 
other  things,  the  danger  which  the  ac- 
cused posed  to  the  peace  and  security 
of  the  community. 

Against  this  background,  to  now  say 
that  the  only  reason  for  setting  bail  in 
the  case  of  a  chronic  violent  offender  is 
to  reasonably  assure  that  the  accased 
will  appear  in  court,  is  hardly  tenable: 
or  to  say  that  the  danger  of  an  accused 
to  other  persons  or  to  the  community  is 
not  a  reason  which  should  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  fixing  bail  in  a 
particular  case,  or  is  a  lesser  reason  than 
the  possibility  of  flight  by  the  accused, 
also  seems  to  me  untenable. 

Historically,  of  course,  the  pi'imary 
reason  for  bail,  in  that  class  of  cases  in 
which  release  on  bail  at  some  level  was 
called  for,  was  the  danger  of  flight  from 
prosecution.  In  that  class  of  cases,  which, 
in  times  past  and  at  the  time  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  1789  Bail  Act,  included 
only  the  less  serious  offenses,  there  nat- 
urally had  to  be  some  responsible  rela- 
tionship— in  the  fixing  of  bail — between 
the  gravity  of  the  crime,  the  weight  of 
the  evidence  and  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  the  particular  case,  and  the 
amount  of  bail  set  in  each  case. 

It  might  be  worthy  of  note  that  seem- 
ingly there  were  relatively  few  appeals 
from  rulings  of  lower  Federal  courts  on 
the  matter  of  bail  in  the  first  century  and 
a  quarter  following  the  establishment  of 
our  Federal  judicial  system,  and  this 
would  appear  to  have  resulted  from  the 
fact  that  the  Federal  judges  had  fairly 
broad  discretion  in  the  matter  of  fixing 
or  denying  bail  pending  trial,  partic- 
ularly in  the  more  aggravated  crimes. 

Further,  even  a  quick  examination  of 
U.S.  criminal  case  law  will  reflect  that 
the  various  refinements  which  began  to 
expand  more  explicitly  the  rights  of  the 
accused  with  respect  to  bail  or  release, 
for  the  most  part,  resulted  from  fairly 
clear  abuses  of  discretion  on  the  part  of 
judges  or  courts  in  refusing  ball  or  in 
imposing  excessive  bail  in  cases  where  an 
accused  was  charged  with  a  relatively 
less  serious  offense  as  computed  with  a 
serious  crime  of  violence. 

Some  of  these  Federal  decisions  dealt 
with  cases  where  bail  had  been  refused 
outright  in  a  minor  offense;  had  been  im- 
posed at  an  obviously  excessive  level  in 
relation  to  the  offense ;  had  been  imposed 
arbitrarily  without  looking  at  the  facts 
and  circumstances  of  the  defendant's 
particular  situation,  and  so  on.  There 
were  decisions  which  held  that  the  pur- 
pose of  bail  w£is  to  reasonably  assure 
the  defendant's  appearance  at  tritil  and, 
therefore,  there  must  be  a  reasonable  re- 
lationship between  the  amount  of  bail 
fixed  and  the  possibility  that  the  de- 
fendant might  flee,  all  based  on  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  particular  case.  How- 
ever, there  were  also  cases  which  held 


that  the  court,  in  determining  reason- 
able bail,  did  not  have  to  accommodate 
itself  to  the  defendant's  pocketbook  and 
that  if  the  defendant  were  unable  to 
make  bail  set  in  a  reasonable  amount,  his 
recourse  was  to  move  for  trial  . 

The  Criminal  Pleadings  and  Trial  Rules 
Act,  enacted  June  29,  1940,  empowered 
the  Supreme  Court  to  prescribe  rules  of 
pleadings  and  practice,  which  rules  were 
not  to  take  effect  until  they  had  been  re- 
ported to  Congress  and  a  full  session  had 
elapsed  so  as  to  allow  Congress  to  ap- 
prove or  disapprove.  If  Congress  ap- 
proved, or  made  no  changes,  thereafter 
all  laws  in  conflict  therewith  had  no  fur- 
ther force  and  effect. 

Pursuant  to  this  act,  an  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Criminal  Rules  was  appointed 
under  the  control  of  tlie  Court  to  revise, 
bring  up  to  date,  and  codify  such  rules. 
In  1946,  these  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure  were  finalized  and  eventually 
became  law  under  the  act.  With  respect 
to  bail,  rule  46<a>,  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  entitled  "Right  to  Bail"  and  deal- 
ing with  bail  prior  to  conviction,  in  sub- 
stance, restated  the  original  Bail  Act; 
that  is,  it  provided  that  persons  arrested 
for  an  offense  not  punishable  by  death 
shall  be  admitted  to  bail,  and  that  per- 
sons arrested  for  an  offense  piuiishable 
by  death  may  be  admitted  to  bail,  by  any 
court  or  judge  in  the  exercise  of  discre- 
tion, giving  due  weight  to  the  evidence 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  offea^e. 
More  pertinently,  rule  46'c>.  dealing 
with  the  amount  of  bail,  which  subsec- 
tion was  included  for  the  first  time  as  a 
statutory  riHe,  provided  that — 

If  the  defendant  Is  admitted  to  ball,  the 
amount  thereof  shall  be  .such  as  In  the  judg- 
ment of  the  commissioner,  or  court,  or  Judge, 
or  justice,  will  insure  the  presence  of  the  de- 
fendant, having  regard  to  the  nature  and 
circumstances  of  the  offense  charged,  the 
weight  of  the  evidence  against  him,  the  fi- 
nancial ability  of  the  defendant  to  give  ball, 
and  the  character  of  the  defendant. 

From  this  time  on.  until  the  passage 
of  the  1966  Bail  Reform  Act.  this  was 
Federal  statutory  law  and  it  clearly 
stated  the  purpose  of  bail  prior  to  trial 
was  to  reasonably  assure  the  presence  of 
the  defendant  and  that,  among  other 
things,  in  fixing  bail  the  financial  ability 
of  the  defendant  to  give  bail  was  to  be 
considered.  In  other  words,  by  the  en- 
actment of  rule  46(c>,  Congress,  in  pro- 
viding more  precise  standards  for  the 
fixing  of  pretrial  bail,  had  in  effect  con- 
fined its  purpose  in  all  noncapital  cases 
to  reasonably  assuring  the  presence  of 
the  accused  at  trial.  The  1951  Supreme 
Coiu-t  decision  in  Stack  v.  Boyle,  342 
U.S.  1.  which  is  much  cited,  of  course, 
was  written  within  the  context  of  this 
statutory  law.  In  this  case,  the  Court 
held  that  a  person  arrested  for  a  non- 
capital offense  shall  be  £idmitted  to  bail 
and  cited  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1789  and 
rule  46(ai(l)  as  authority.  In  accord- 
ance with  Federal  rule  46(c) ,  it  also  held 
that— 

Bail  set  at  higher  than  an  amount  rea- 
sonably calculated  to  fulfill  this  purpose  is 
"excessive"  under  the  Eighth  Amendment. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  this 
case  was  actually  decided  on  the  fact 
that  the  lower  court  had  arbitrarily  set 


very  high  identical  bail— $50,000— for 
each  of  a  group  of  persons  accused 
of  conspiracy  to  violate  the  Smith 
Act  without  looking  into  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  of  each  accused, 
and  on  the  basis  that  other  Commu- 
nists in'  an  entirely  unrelated  case  had 
taken  flight  after  conviction.  It  would 
further  seem  significant  that,  in  a  sep- 
arate opinion  by  Justice  Jackson,  in 
which  Justice  Frankfurter  joined,  it  was 
stated,  in  discussing  the  reasonableness 
of  bail  in  conformity  with  rule  46(c): 
This  is  not  to  say  that  every  defendant 
is  entitled  to  such  ball  as  he  can  provide, 
but  Is  entitled  to  an  opportunity  to  make 
it  in  a  reasonable  amount. 

There  was  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
number  of  appeal  cases  relating  to  bail 
following  enactment  of  rule  46(c),  par- 
ticularly in  the  1950's  and  1960's.  With- 
out doing  injustice  to  the  large  number  of 
well-written  and  sound  decisions  based 
upon  the  facts  of  the  particular  case,  I 
believe  it  might  be  said  that,  generally,  as 
the  number  of  appeals  has  increased, 
confusion  has  also  increased  with  respect 
to  the  priorities  to  be  given  the  various 
elements  to  be  considered  in  fixing  bail 
or  other  conditions  of  release  in  noncapi- 
tal cases,  with  the  more  liberal  courts  or 
judges  seemingly  placing  the  greater  ac- 
cent upon  the  financial  ability  of  a  de- 
fendant to  make  bond,  his  family  ties,  his 
appearance  in  court  on  previous  charges, 
and  so  forth,  rather  than  upon  the  grav- 
ity and  circumstances  of  the  crime 
charged,  the  weight  of  the  evidence,  and 
the  character  of  the  defendant.  Some 
judges  have  seemingly  gone  so  far  as  to 
hold  that  a  person  charged  with  a  serious 
criminal  offense  not  punishable  by  death 
who  cannot  make  bond  in  any  amount, 
must  be  released  on  his  personal  recogni- 
zance because,  in  his  case,  any  bond 
would  be  "excessive"  under  the  eighth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.  This 
theory,  which  is  strictly  contra  to  the 
theory  of  "reasonable  bail,"  as  expressed 
in  Stack  against  Boyle  by  Justice  Jack- 
son— referred  to  earlier — and  in  a  num- 
ber of  other  cases,  would  seem  to  be 
carrying  the  matter  of  absolute  logic  to 
an  illogical  end. 

In  hearings  held  in  1967  before  me,  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, regarding  the  sharply  rising  cost  of 
crime  and  law  enforcement,  information 
was  developed,  as  I  have  already  indi- 
cated, which  would  make  it  appear  that 
the  passage  of  the  1966  Bail  Reform  Act, 
while  providing  an  equitable  format  for 
quickly  releasing  the  large  percentage  of 
persons  charged  with  various  types  of 
lesser  Federal  offenses,  had  resulted  in  a 
rapidly  worsening  situation  with  respect 
to  serious  crime  and  a  sharp  increase  in 
lawlessness  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  enacting  the  1966  Bail  Reform  Act. 
Congress  took  cognizance  of  many  in- 
equities in  the  Federal  bail  system  and 
particularly  of  the  problem  of  the  in- 
digent who,  when  accused,  cannot  make 
bail  in  the  usual  amount.  In  essence,  it 
made  the  same  distinction  with  respect 
to  capital  and  noncapital  offenses  as  was 
made  in  the  original  Ball  Act  of  1789  and 
nile  46(a)(1)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Criminal  Procedure.  It  did  not  include 
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any  provision  v.-hich  would  permit  con- 
sideration of  danger  to  the  community 
in  fixing  conditions  of  pretrial  release  in 
a  noncapital  case.  However,  it  peimiUed 
consideration  of  sucli  danger  in  consid- 
ering pretrial  detention  in  capitsil  cases 
and  after  conviction  in  nQiicapital  as 
well  as  capital  cases.  In  noncapital  cases, 
it  placed  the  accent  on  •release  '  rather 
than  on  ■"ba.!"  and  provided  a  number 
of  alternatives  to  bail.  It  sanctioned  pre- 
trial relea:e  on  personal  recognizance  or 
upon  execution  of  an  unsecured  appear- 
ance band,  unless  the  judge,  in  his  dis- 
cretion, determined  that  "sucli  re'ease 
would  not  reasonably  assure  the  appear- 
ance of  the  i>er.-on  as  required,"  in  wiiich 
event,  he  might  imjvjse  one  oi  five  addi- 
tional conditions,  or  any  combination 
thereof.  Tlie^e  conditions  included: 
First,  placing  the  accased  under  tne  su- 
pervision of  another  person  or  agency: 
second,  placin'^  restrictions  on  travel, 
associaticnii,  or  place  of  abode:  third, 
requiring  an  appearance  bond  in  a  spec- 
ified amount  and  a  deposit  of  up  to  10 
percent  thereof  in  cash  or  other  securi- 
ties; fourth,  requiring  a  bsil  bond  with 
.suffi:ient  solvent  sureties  or  the  deposit 
of  casli;  and,  fifth,  any  other  condition 
deemed  reasonably  necessary  to  assure 
the  appearance  as  required,  including  a 
requirement  that  the  accused  return  to 
castody  after  specified  hours. 

The  law  requires  the  arraigning  judge 
or  commissioner  to  issue  an  order  con- 
taining a  statement  of  the  conditions 
imposed  and  if  the  accused,  after  24 
hours  from  the  time  of  the  original  hear- 
ing, is  still  unable  to  meet  the  conditions 
of  release,  he  is  entitled  to  have  his  con- 
ditions revieved  by  the  judicial  officer 
who  imposed  them  and,  imless  the  con- 
ditions are  amended  and  the  accused  re- 
leased, the  judicial  officer  shall  set  forth 
in  writing  his  reasons  for  continuing  the 
conditions  of  release,  whereupon  the  de- 
fendant may  move  to  have  the  order 
amended,  which  motion  shall  be  deter- 
mined promptly,  and  if  the  person  is  still 
detained,  an  appeal  may  be  made  to  a 
court  having  appellate  jurisdiction. 

I  will  not  take  time  in  a  long  docu- 
mentation as  to  wh^'  the  1966  Bail  Re- 
form Act  needs  to  be  amended,  or  why,  as 
it  is  operating  in  conjunction  with'  the 
Criminal  Justice  Act,  it  is  contributing 
to  the  sharp  rise  in  violent  crime  and 
an  imacceptable  breakdown  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  There  are  many 
pages  of  testimony  in  the  1967  hearings 
of  the  Senate  District  of  Columbia  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  with  respect 
to  crime,  congestion  in  the  courts,  low 
police  morale,  and  highf  vacancies  on  the 
force,  the  implementaMon  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  iTesident's  Crime 
Commission,  and  related  matters,  which 
will  attest  to  this.  I  shall  attempt,  how- 
ever, to  point  out  some  of  the  more  sig- 
nificant reasons  in  support  of  the  need 
for  a  change  in  the  law — a  change  which, 
insofar  as  the  District  of  Columbia  is 
concerned,  is,  in  effect,  provided  for  in 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  able  Senator  from 
Ohio. 


Mr.  SAXBE.  To  what  does  ths  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia  at- 
tribute the  seeming  reluctance  of  tlie 
opponents  of  the  conference  report  to 
submit  to  the  courts  the  question  of  the 
unconstitutionality  of  these  two  specific 
provisions?  I  find  that  their  opposition 
to  the  conference  report  always  goes  back 
to  the  constitutional  question,  and  when 
■  one  says,  "Well,  if  it  is  unconstitutional, 
we  have  a  court  for  that  purpose."  yet 
they  do  not  want  that.  Has  that  dis- 
turbed the  Senator? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  have 
mixed  feelings  with  regard  to  this,  may 
I  say  to  my  friend  from  Ohio.  I  believe 
that  it  is  tlie  responsibility  of  every  Sen- 
ator to  attempt  to  interpret  the  Consti- 
tution as  well  as  liis  best  lights  will  al- 
low him  to  do  so.  in  voting  for  or  against 
a  bill  when  the  constitutionality  thereof 
may  be  in  question. 

I  think  we.  as  Senators,  have  that  re- 
sponsibility. On  the  ether  hand,  I  can 
see  tlie  validity  of  the  point  raised  by 
the  able  Senator  from  Ohio.  Of  course, 
the  courts  are  the  last  entity.  They  have 
the  final  say.  The  courts  will  say.  Tliey 
will  rule  on  this  act.  I  am  willing  to  let 
the  courts  rule  on  it. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Is  this  not  an  area  where 
reasonable  men  can  disagree? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  It  is,  in- 
deed. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  What  disturbs  me  is  that 
here  we  have  a  crisis,  and  anyone  who 
lives  in  Washington  knows  that  this  is 
a  particular  crisis,  not  just  Washington 
but  in  the  rest  of  the  countiT,  that  we 
are  outgunned  at  almost  every  level  of 
the  prosecution.  This  is  something  I 
know  from  personal  experience  at  the  ar- 
rest level:  that  is,  tlie  inability  of  the 
police  to  preserve  the  evidence,  to  do  the 
legal  and  proper  thing,  to  part-time  and 
poorly  paid  prosecutors,  and  to  crowded 
dockets  which  make  it  terribly  difficult 
for  even  a  dedicated  policeman-prose- 
cutor combination  to  pet  a  conviction,  cr 
even  to  bring  an  accused  to  trial. 

It  has  been  my  feeling  that  rather  than 
a  strict  concern  over  the  Constitution  in 
all  these  things,  we  have  set  it  up  as  a 
thing  that  we  shy  away  from  at  all  costs. 
In  other  words,  we  do  not  try  to  go  to 
the  extent  of  the  powers  granted  in  the 
Constitution  to  fight  crime,  especially  in 
time  of  crisis,  but  rather  that  we  back 
away  from  the  limits  of  the  Constitution, 
thereby  giving  an  advantage  to  the  crim- 
inal which  he  is  quick  to  take  advantage 
of. 

I  have  always  been  convinced  that  a 
greater  percentage  of  our  law  violations 
comes  about  because  people  think  they 
can  get  away  with  it.  It  is  all  coolly  cal- 
culated in  the  minds  of  those  who  feel 
that  they  can  do  it,  who  feel  that  their 
chances  of  being  captured  is  remote,  and 
even  more  remote  is  the  possibility  that 
they  might  be  convicted,  or  even  tried 
so  far  as  that  goes.  Finally,  that  they  will 
be  sent  to  the  penitentiary.  We  know  that 
the  percentage  of  those  actually  arrested 
and  who  finally  go  to  the  penitentiary  is 
less  than  10  percent. 

I  am  as  much  interested  in  civil  rights 
as  I  know  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  is.  I  am  interested  in  living 
within  the  Constitution  in  the  handling 


of  crime:  but  I  fail  to  see  why  we  should 
not  go  to  the  limits  of  the  constitutional 
limitations,  which  were  ijell  considered, 
rather  than  to  avoid  all  po.'=sible  con- 
frontation and.  thereby,  giving  the  crim- 
inal another  advantage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
Young  of  Ohio).  The  time  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr, 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  10  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  able  Senator  from  Ohio — who  was 
once  attorney  general  of  that  great 
State — for  his  observations. 

With  respect  to  the  p>oint  rai.sed  re- 
garding court  determination  of  the  con- 
stitutionality of  this  measure.  I  am  will- 
ing to  let  the  couns  do  that.  But  I  do 
feel  that,  with  due  respect  to  those  of 
our  colleagues  who  do  not  want  to  vote 
for  the  conference  report  because  of 
what  they  believe  to  be  its  unconstitu- 
tionality, it  is  our  responsibility  as  law- 
makers to  interpret  as  well  as  we  can  the 
constitutionality  of  our  own  actions.  We 
take  the  oath  to  support  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  I  am  not  quite 
willint:.  therefore,  to  leave  it  entirely  up 
to  the  courts,  especially  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  as  it  has  been 
constituted  in  recent  years,  to  have  the 
whole  say  in  determining  the  constitu- 
tionality of  every  measure  we  pass  here. 

Of  course,  under  the  Constitution  the 
Court  will  determine.  But  I  think  I  have 
a  rjglit^ — not  only  a  right  but  a  :-e.?pcnsi- 
bility — to  also  do  some  determining  here. 
But  what  I  have  attempted  to  show  this 
morning  is  that  pretrial  detention  is  not 
imconstitutional  but  that  it  is,  indeed, 
constitutional. 

With  regard  to  the  reference  which 
the  Senator  made  to  civil  rights,  he  is 
indeed  a  great  defender  of  civil  rights. 
I.  too,  am  a  defender  of  civil  rights  and 
equal  constitutional  rights. 

But  too  often  we  forget  the  civil  rights 
of  the  victims  of  crimes— the  civil  rights 
of  the  men.  women  and  children  in  this 
commimity  to  go  to  the  parks,  to  walk 
the  streets,  to  go  to  the  grocei-y  store,  to 
go  to  school  without  fear  of  being  crim- 
inally attacked,  mugged,  robbed,  or  mur- 
dered. These  law-abiding  citi:^ens  have 
civil  rights,  too.  I.  for  one,  think  that 
we  should  give  consideration  to  their  civil 
rights,  and  I  believe  that  is  what  we  are 
doing  in  tliis  conference  report. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  general  proposi- 
tion, under  the  present  1966  Bail  Reform 
Act,  a  person  who  is  engaged  in  serious 
crime  can  be — and  generally  is— released 
almost  immediately  to  the  street  after 
being  caught  and  charged  with  such  a 
crime,  if  he  can  show  that  he  is  without 
visible  assets,  or  has  appeared  in  court  on 
some  previous  occasion  when  he  was 
charged  with  a  crime,  et  cetera,  regard- 
less of  the  fact  that  he  is  a  chronic  vio- 
lent offender.  Under  the  Criminal  Justice 
Act,  if  there  is  evidence  that  the  accused 
is  without  sufficient  means  to  hire  a  law- 
yer, he  is  furnished  counsel  without 
charge  and  other  costs  of  his  defense  are 
also  provided  free.  Once  back  in  circula- 
tion and  free  to  resume  his  pursuit  of 
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crime,  he  has  little  desire  to  face  the  con- 
sequences of  a  trial.  So,  it  follows  that 
there  are  motions  for  this  and  motions 
for  that,  continuance  upon  top  of  con- 
tinuance, on  one  groimd  or  another;  and 
there  are  always  reasons  why  the  ac- 
cused could  not  be  in  court  on  the  day 
set,  et  cetera,  or  his  rights  have  not  been 
protected,  et  cetera,  while  the  police  in- 
volved in  his  apprehension  and  the  vic- 
tims of,  and  witnesses  to,  the  crime  of 
which  he  is  accused,  together  with  the 
assistant  U.S.  attorney  charged  with  the 
prosecution,  come  to  the  court  not  just 
1  day,  but  more  frequently,  time  after 
time,  ready  to  perform  their  various  re- 
sponsibilities under  our  system,  only  to 
find  that  the  case  has  again  been  post- 
poned while  the  defendant  is  out  on  the 
street,  thimibing  his  nose  at  the  law, 
laughing  at  the  courts  and  victimizing 
the  public.  The  results  have  been  frus- 
trating and  devastating. 

Let  me  cite  some  of  the  evidence  and 
facts  adduced  at  our  1967  hearings  on 
specific  aspects  of  the  situation,  as  well 
as  what  has  been  happening  since. 

Testimony  was  received  to  the  effect 
that  there  was  £in  increase  of  37.9  per- 
cent in  crime  index  offenses  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  between  fiscal  year 
1966  and  fiscal  year  1967  (hearings,  p. 
2838) .  This  was  a  tremendous  increase  in 
1  year.  The  crime  index  offenses  are: 
criminal  homicide,  forcible  rape,  rob- 
bery, aggravated  assault,  burglary,  lar- 
ceny (over  $50),  and  auto  theft.  How- 
ever, the  crime  of  robbery  jumped  68.7 
percent  in  this  1  year — from  2,905  to 
4,903.  That  was  a  phenomenal  increase 
In  violent  crime,  and  I  suggest  that  it  had 
a  direct  relationship  to  the  Bail  Reform 
Act  and  the  maimer  in  which  it  was  op- 
erating in  conjunction  with  the  Criminal 
Justice  Act.  This  was  not  jiist  a  1-year 
phenomenon,  however.  Robberies  in  fis- 
cal year  1968,  according  to  police  de- 
partment figures,  jumped  another  34.3 
percent  over  fi.scal  year  1967.  In  this  2- 
year  period,  robberies  went  from  2,905  to 
6.584 — for  an  Increase  of  3,679  robberies. 
In  other  words,  the  Increase  in  robberies 
during  this  2-year  period  was  more 
than  the  total  number  of  robberies  re- 
ported in  fiscal  year  1966.  Further,  the 
robberies  reported  committed  in  calendar 
year  1968,  compared  with  calendar  year 
1967.  increased  34.3  percent.  There  were 
8,921  robberies  in  calendar  year  1968.  If 
one  compares  this  with  the  2,905  rob- 
beries reported  in  fiscal  year  1966.  one 
finds  that  there  was  an  increase  of  207 
percent  in  robberies  over  a  2'2-year  pe- 
riod, or  more  than  three  times  as  many 
as  were  reported  in  fiscal  1966.  This  is  an 
intolerable  situation. 

Now,  let  us  take  burglary.  There  was  an 
increase  of  38.6  percent  in  burglaries  re- 
ported in  fiscal  year  1967  over  the  number 
reported  in  fl«;cal  year  1966.  There  were 
9.221  reported  in  1966  and  12,789  in 
1967 — ^see  the  hearings,  page  2838.  In 
fiscal  year  1968.  there  were  16,378  bur- 
glaries reported — another  increase  of 
27.6  percent.  In  that  2-year  period,  there 
was  a  total  increase  of  7,157  burglaries. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  just  hap- 
pened. Something  In  the  law-enforce- 
ment system  came  apart,  and  the  finger 
points  to  the  Bail  Reform  Act. 


With  respect  to  the  sharp  increase  in 
criminal  felony  cases  on  the  trial  calen- 
dar of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  testimony  was  re- 
ceived from  the  office  of  the  U.S.  attorney 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  that  as  of 
October  3,  1966,  there  were  761  criminal 
cases  pending,  being  handled  by  15  as- 
sistant U.S.  attorneys  with  an  average 
caseload  of  50  cases  per  trial  assistant. 
As  of  October  2,  1967,  the  cases  pending 
had  jumped  to  1,229,  and  while  19  as- 
sistant U.S.  attorneys  were  working  on 
these  trials,  the  average  caseload  had 
risen  to  65 — see  the  hearings,  page  3257. 

With  respect  to  the  cause  of  the  in- 
crease, a  District  court  judge  testified: 

In  large  part,  the  situation  which  exists 
with  respect  to  the  criminal  docket  has  de- 
veloped over  the  last  year  as  a  result  of  the 
operation  of  the  Ball  Reform  Act  in  con- 
junction with  the  Criminal  Justice  Act, 
whereby  anyone  charged  with  a  crime  can  be 
released  on  low  bond  or  on  personal  recog- 
nizance and  a  large  percentage  of  the  cases 
will  be  provided  with  counsel.  It  is  little 
wonder  that  no  one  pleads  guilty  until  the 
last  moment,  or  until  he  Is  facing  trial,  or 
that  every  device  that  can  be  invented  is 
used  to  delay  the  date  of  trial.  The  statute 
says  the  defendant  '•shall  be  released,"  and 
the  only  time  I  can  refuse  Is  If  I  make  a  find- 
ing he  might  flee  the  Jurisdiction.  (Hearings, 
p. 3269). 

With  respect  to  the  effect  which  quick 
release  to  the  street  of  those  accused  of 
serious  crimes  or  crimes  of  violence  has 
on  the  victims  of  the  crimes  and  wit- 
nesses for  the  prosecution,  an  assistant 
U.S.  attorney  testified: 

It  has  a  very  deleterious  effect,  especially 
on  not  only  the  victims  of  the  crimes  but  on 
the  witnesses  of  the  crimes  who  see  the 
victim  at  the  mercy  of  the  defendant  In  any 
given  case.    (Hearings,  p.  2870). 

There  was  testimony  that  because  of 
repeated  continuances,  many  witnesses 
for  the  prosecution  just  failed  to  show  up 
or  washed  their  hands  of  the  situation 
after  repeated  appearances  at  court, 
necessitating  the  dismissal  of  the  case. 

There  was  also  testimony  indicating 
that  as  the  result  of  the  number  of  seri- 
ous crimes  more  than  doubling  in  a  very 
short  time,  which,  in  turn,  inundated  the 
criminal  calendar  of  the  U.S.  district 
courtr  numerous  felonies  were  reduced  to 
misdemeanors  and  were  disposed  of  in 
the  couit  of  general  sessions. 

It  was  apparent  throughout  our  hear- 
ings, that  the  turning  back  upon  the 
streets  of  chronic  offenders  and  perpe- 
trators of  the  most  serious  crimes  on 
little  or  no  bail — and  without  regard  to 
the  gravity  of  the  crime  or  the  weight  of 
the  evidence — had  had  a  most  damaging 
effect  upon  respect  for  the  law  and  had 
resulted  in  confusing  the  distinction  be- 
tween minor  offenses  and  aggravated  vio- 
lent crimes  and  had  undermined  respect 
for  all  authority.  Also,  testimony  was  re- 
ceived indicating  that  the  very  fact  that 
great  numbers  of  persons  charged  with 
serious  crimes  of  violence  were  released 
to  the  streets  on  their  personal  recog- 
nizance, or  on  very  low  bail,  had  the  ef- 
fect of  encouragiiig  others  to  commit 
crime. 

The  Metropolitan  Police  produced 
nimierous  cases  where  professional  dan- 
gerous criminals  were  arrested  time  after 


time  for  the  most  vicious  crimes  and  re- 
mained on  the  streets,  on  bond  pending 
trial,  where  they  continued  to  carry  on 
their  usual  "profession."  Some  of  the 
cases  which  were  outlined  at  the  hear- 
ings during  the  short  time  available 
were: 

The  Coimie  Wilkins  case  (p.  2871,  et 
seq.),  in  which  the  defendant,  who  was 
on  parole  for  armed  robbery,  between 
May  11,  1965,  and  September  23,  1966, 
was  arrested  13  times  on  charges  includ- 
ing numerous  armed  robberies,  kid- 
naping, housebreaking,  and  shooting  it 
out  with  the  police,  and,  of  course,  re- 
peated parole  violations,  and  he  still 
made  bond  and  was  released  on  parole 
each  time  to  continue  his  career  of  crime 
on  the  streets. 

The  Theodore  Evans  case  (p.  2880,  et 
seq.)  involved  a  defendant  on  parole  who, 
on  November  29,  1966,  was  indicted  for 
armed  robbery  and  was  released  on  $2,500 
bond  and  the  parole  board  notified.  On 
December  29,  1966,  he  was  arrested  for 
grand  larceny  and  canying  a  gtin.  The 
parole  board  was  notified  and  he  was 
released  on  personal  bond.  On  February 
22,  1967,  he  was  charged  with  shooting 
a  boy  in  the  leg.  The  parole  board  was 
notified  and  he  was  released  on  $2,500 
bond.  On  June  6,  1967,  incident  to  the 
armed  robbery  of  a  business  establish- 
ment, he  was  shot  and  killed. 

Then,  there  is  the  case  of  the  McCul- 
loch  brothers  (p.  2883.  et  seq.),  wanted 
in  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Michigan,  for 
armed  robbery.  In  January  1966,  they 
were  released  in  Detroit  on  $5,000  bond 
for  armed  robbery.  On  November  22, 
1966,  one  of  the  brothers  was  indicted 
by  the  grand  jury  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia for  interstate  transportation  of 
a  stolen  motor  vehicle  and  related  of- 
fenses, and  was  released  on  $2,500  bond. 
On  November  30,  1966,  both  brothers 
were  arrested  In  Alexandria,  Va.,  for 
armed  robbery.  They  were  indicted  and 
bond  3et.  On  the  same  date,  arrest  war- 
rants from  the  State  of  Maryland  for 
three  cases  of  armed  robbery  were  re- 
ceived by  Virginia  authorities  and  lodged 
as  detainers.  On  December  7,  1966,  ar- 
rest warrants  were  issued  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  charging  the  brothers  with 
armed  robbery  of  a  jewelry  store,  and 
lodged  as  detainers  with  the  authorities 
in  Alexandria.  On  January  26,  1967,  the 
brothers  made  bond  on  the  Virginia 
charges  and  were  transported  to  the  Dis- 
trict, where  bond  was  set  at  $2,500  and 
the  defendants  were  released  upon  post- 
ing an  8-percent  deposit.  They  were  ar- 
rested February  3,  1967,  on  fugitive  war- 
rants and  returned  to  Maryland  for  trial. 
Each  deposited  $6,000  security  bond  and 
they  were  released.  Three  weeks  later, 
one  brother,  with  three  others,  was  ar- 
rested in  Washington,  D.C.,  for  house- 
breaking, robbery,  assault  with  a  dan- 
gerous weapon,  and  kidnapping.  He  was 
indicted  on  April  14,  1967,  and  on  the 
same  date,  his  brother  was  indicted  for 
armed  robbery  and  assault  with  a  dan- 
gerouus  weapon.  As  of  August  8,  1967,  one 
of  the  brothers  was  at  large  imder  the 
Bail  Reform  Act  and  the  other  weis  In 
custody  in  the  District  of  Columbia  by 
virtue  of  the  pending  indictment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
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sent  that  I  might  proceed  for  an  addi- 
tional 10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, these  cases,  of  couise,  are  now 
history — and  there  is  always  someone 
who  will  say  that  they  are  isolated  ex- 
ceptions— but,  actually,  it  would  be  more 
accurate  to  say  that  such  cases  are  hap-  ' 
pening  all  the  time.  To  prove  this,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  pick  up  a  newspaper 
any  day  to  find  that  at  lesist  one  violent 
offender  has  repeatedly  been  charged 
with  one  serious  offense  after  another 
and  has  continued  to  be  released  to  the 
streets  to  continue  his  "career." 

With  respect  to  releasing  dangerous 
people  to  the  streets  under  the  1966  Bail 
Reform  Act,  a  U.S.  district  court  judge 
testified: 

We  do  now  have  this  business  of  report- 
ing to  police  precincts,  and  we  are  getting 
reports  in  promptly  on  them.  And  last  Fri- 
day we  terminated  13  that  had  failed  to 
report  on  the  10th  of  July  to  a  precinct. 
But  every  day  I  sit  In  motions  releasing  peo- 
ple on  personal  bond  that  I  know  are  a 
great  danger  to  the  community. 

The  same  judge,  in  commenting  on 
the  fact  that  an  accused  could  report  to 
a  police  precinct  at  7  o'clock  and  rob  a 
grocery  store  at  8  o'clock,  advised  that: 

.  .  .  reporting  doesn't  assure  anything,  but 
we  release  these  people  and  I  know  they  are 
a  great  danger  to  the  community.  (Hearings, 
p.  2894) 

It  would  appear  that  the  evidence  pil- 
ing up  has  become  conclusive  that  the 
social  service  approach  to'  handling 
hardened  \1olent  criminal  offendei-s  will 
not  work  and  that,  regardless  of  the 
number  of  judges  appointed — and  we 
should  have  more  judges  and  more  law 
enforcement  personnel — rising  violent 
crime  carmot  be  controlled  without  a 
change  in  the  law  to  give  the  courts 
discretion,  upon  arraigiunent,  to  con- 
sider the  danger  the  accused  poses  to  the 
community.  The  situation  has  become 
similar  to  a  contagion  which  has  raged 
out  of  control  with  no  preventive  serum 
as  yet  developed  to  check  it. 

We  now  have  had  enough  experience 
imder  the  Bail  Reform  Act  to  know  that 
it  is  not  working  in  the  maimer  in  wliich 
it  was  hoped,  and  that  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  operating  has  a  direct  bear- 
ing upon  the  sharp  rise  in  crime  and  the 
increase  in  lawlessness,  and  there  is  now 
ample  proof  that  it  needs  to  be  changed. 
As  I  have  pointed  out,  the  principal  rea- 
son it  is  not  working  is  that  the  Federal 
statutory  law  requires  that  chronic  vio- 
lent criminals  who  have  shown  a  high 
probability  of  danger  to  society  must  be 
released  on  low  bond  or  personal  recog- 
nizance because  the  only  yardstick  the 
statute  permits  in  setting  bail  or  other 
conditions  of  release  is  the  danger  of 
fiight. 

Yet,  when  it  is  proposed  that  the  statu- 
tory law  be  amended  to  permit  consider- 
ation of  the  danger  which  such  violent 
offenders  pose  to  society,  a  chorus  of 
voices  is  raised  protesting  that  to  con- 
sider anything  other  than  fiight  of  the 
accused  on  pretrial  release  is  unconstitu- 


tional; that  it  violates  the  traditional 
presumption  of  innocence;  that  it  is  pim- 
ishment  before  conviction;  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  predict  that  an  accused  wUl 
commit  another  crime  if  released;  that 
it  violates  the  constitutional  right  of 
"due  process,"  and  so  forth. 

Such  claims,  if  they  have  substantial 
merit,  deserve  serious  consideration,  but 
we  know  that  the  law  with  respect  to  bail 
in  noncapital  cases  is  not  a  constitution- 
al right,  but  a  statutory  right.  The  strict 
presumption  of  innocence  is  merely  a 
rule  of  evidence  that  comes  into  opera- 
tion at  the  time  of  trial.  It  <ioes  not  re- 
quire all  defendants  to  be  treated  as 
though  they  were  irmocent  prior  to  trial. 
It  is  the  existence  of  probable  cause, 
based  on  the  weight  of  the  evidence  that 
a  person  has  committed  an  offense,  which 
justifies  his  arrest  and  indictment  and 
the  denial  of  pretrial  liberty  in  certain 
cases  where  there  are  strong  reasons  for 
requiring  pretrial  detention. 

We  know  that  pretrial  detention  has 
been  accepted  in  capital  cases  since  the 
Bail  Act  of  1789,  and  that  such  discre- 
tion in  capital  cases  was  canied  over 
into  the  1966  Bail  Reform  Act.  P\irther, 
in  the  exercise  of  this  discretion,  the 
Bail  Reform  Act  of  1966,  for  the  first 
time,  explicitly  provides  that  the  danger 
which  the  accused  poses  to  society  may 
be  taken  into  consideration.  The  1966 
Act  also  permits  consideration  of  such 
a  danger  in  noncapital  cases  in  deter- 
mining whether  or  not  a  defendant 
may  be  detained  pending  appeal  after 
conviction. 

In  the  matter  of  due  process,  the 
interests  of  society  must  be  balanced 
against  the  liberties  of  the  Individual, 
and  restrictions  and  conditions  imposed 
must  be  matched  with  the  need  to  im- 
pose them.  Nor  can  a  ruling  to  detain, 
or  to  fix  other  conditions  of  release  of 
an  accused  based  on  the  danger  he  poses 
to  society,  be  arbitrary  or  not  based  on 
the  gravity  of  the  crime,  the  weight  of 
the  evidence,  and  other  circumstances 
of  the  particular  case.  Any  defendant  is 
entitled  to  all  of  the  legal  safeguards 
constituting  due  process,  including  a 
hearing  at  the  time  of  his  arraignment, 
or  a  special  hearing,  so  that  all  appro- 
priate facts  may  be  presented.  If,  based 
on  facts,  the  judge,  in  the  exercise  of  his 
discretion,  determines  that  the  defend- 
ant should  be  detained,  or  sets  reason- 
able bail  which  the  defendant  is  unable 
to  make,  the  defendant  has  the  right  to 
appeal  such  a  ruling  and  certainly  he 
has  a  right  to  a  speedy  trial.  The  consti- 
tutional guarantee  of  a  speedy  trial  has 
become  almost  meaningless  imder  pres- 
ent conditions,  with  most  of  the  worst 
offenders  taking  every  step  possible  to 
delay  trial.  It  should  be  no  more  diffi- 
cult for  a  judge  to  make  a  judgment  as 
to  whether  a  defendant  poses  a  danger 
to  society  than  it  is  for  him  to  make  a 
determination  that  the  defendant  is  apt 
to  fiee  the  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  regard  a  judge 
in  the  District  of  Colimibia  called  my  of- 
fice today  and  said  that  he  had  heard  on 
the  radio  this  morning  the  gist  of  what 
I  planned  to  say  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia crime  bill. 


He  said  that  he  could  not  resist  call- 
ing to  say  that  he  unequivocally  suppoi-ts 
what  I  was  reported  as  planning  to  say 
about  the  bail  system. 

He  said:  "We  can  literally  predict  who 
will  commit  another  crime." 

He  said  the  commission  of  new  crimes 
by  men  out  on  bond  is  a  constant  story, 
not  the  exception. 

It  would  seem  established  without 
doubt  that  the  situation  which  exists  to- 
day with  respect  to  the  chronic  violent 
criminal  requires  that  there  be  pretrial 
detention  where  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances warrant,  for,  as  was  stated  by  a 
distinguished  jurist  in  my  1967  appro- 
priations hearings: 

Of  what  value  is  a  system  of  criminal  Jus- 
tice which  assures  us  the  most  absolute  pro- 
tection from  the  excesses  and  errors  of  the 
police  but  renders  us  more  vulnerable  to  the 
attacks  of  those  whom  the  police  are  charged 
with  restraining? 

The  conference  report  allows  such  pre- 
trial detention  in  order  to  "reasonably 
assure  the  safety  of  the  community."  We 
must  not  reject  this  opportunity — which 
may  not  come  again  soon — to  deal  an 
effective  blow  against  chronic  criminals 
who  for  too  long  have  been  permitted  to 
declare  open  season  on  defenseless,  law- 
abiding  citizens  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  President,  I  apologize  to  Senators 
who  have  been  waiting  to  speak.  I  appre- 
ciate their  indulgence  and  patience. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  fioor. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  no  apolo- 
gies are  necessary.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  has  done 
his  usual  extraordinarily  good  job  in 
his  presentation  this  morning. 

I  conceive  the  thrust  of  his  remarks 
to  be  entirely  relevant  and  extremely  im- 
portant to  the  conference  report  we  are 
considering  today  and  upon  which  we 
will  vote  tomorrow^ 

It  may  be  said  tnat  there  is  nothing 
more  important  in  the  administration  of 
our  laws  than  swift,  sure,  and  mexora- 
ble  justice,  and  that  all  the  other  para- 
phernalia of  preventive  detention,  high 
bail,  no-knock,  or  the  other  provisions 
of  search  and  seizure,  as  provided  in  the 
U.S.  Coi;stitution  and  in  the  constitu- 
tions of  all  the  States,  are  only  periph- 
eral to  the  basic  issue.  The  basic  is- 
ue  is  the  guarantee  of  a  swift  and  sure 
trial.  If  we  had  swift,  sure,  immediate 
justice  it  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
alleviating  many  problems  with  which 
we  are  forced  to  contend  in  this  crime 
package. 

As  I  have  said  previously  on  the  fioor 
of  the  Senate,  the  important  thing  to 
remember  about  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia crime  bill  and  the  conference  report 
UDon  which  we  will  vote  tomorrow  is  not 
that  it  is  new  ground,  because  it  is  not 
new  ground,  but  rather  that  it  is  the 
orderly  codification  and  improvement 
of  existing  law,  much  of  which  we  pro- 
vided, to  beef  up  the  administration  of 
justice  in  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
provide  sure  and  swift  justice. 

I  remember  when  I  practiced  law  in 
Tennessee  in  my  younger  days  which  was 
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shortly  after  I  attended  the  University 
of  Tennessee  Law  School,  and  I  was  ap- 
pointed to  defend  people.  After  being 
appointed  I  had  to  fight  manfully  to 
keep  from  going  to  trial  tlie  next  day. 
I  am  sure  from  personal  observation 
that  that  had  a  substantial  effect  on  my 
client,  the  defendant,  and  on  me  as 
attorney.  The  defendant  was  usually 
tried  and  exonerated  or  convicted  before 
there  was  any  thought  of  returning  to 
the  street  and  committing  another  crime. 
That  is  the  way  it  properly  should  be. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  comments. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio) .  Under  the  previour.  or- 
der the  Senator  from  Tennessee  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 


DIRECT  POPULAR    ELECTION 
OF  OUR  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  a  major 
item  of  legislative  business  yet  to  be 
considered  by  this  body  is  the  proposal 
to  abolish  the  electoral  college  and  adopt 
direct  popular  election  of  our  President. 
I  am  a  cosponsor  of  and  shall  support 
actively  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1,  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Bayh,  supported  by 
President  Nixon,  passed  overwhelmingly 
by  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  or- 
dered reported  to  the  full  Senate  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee. 

Direct  popular  election  of  our  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  is  the  only  sj's- 
tem  under  which  we  can  be  certain  that 
no  man  will  be  elected  President  receiv- 
ing fewer  votes  than  his  opponent  and 
under  which  each  citizen's  vote  will  be 
counted  equally  with  that  of  all  other 
citizens.  Election  results  will  not  be  dis- 
torted by  faithless  electors,  out-of-date 
census  fis;ures,  or  a  one-State,  one-vote 
rule  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Further,  every  citizen  wiU  have  reason 
to  vote  for  President,  even  If  his  State 
or  congressional  district  is  dominated  by 
the  opposing  ix)litical  party,  and  presi- 
dential tickets  and  campaigns  will  be  de- 
signed to  appeal  to  all  voters  in  all 
States.  It  is  only  by  popular  election  that 
all  of  these  beneficial  results  can  be 
achieved. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  objection 
voiced  by  the  opponents  of  popular  elec- 
tion Is  that  it  will  be  disruptive  of  our 
federal  system  and  disadvantageous  to 
small,  less  populated  States.  Those  stat- 
ing this  contention  do  so  because  the 
electoral  college  assigns  to  each  State  as 
many  electoral  votes  as  the  State  has 
Congressmen  and  Senators,  and  each 
State  has,  of  course,  two  Senators,  re- 
gardless of  its  population,  and  at  least 
one  Congressman,  even  if  the  entire 
State  is  far  less  populated  than  a  single 
congressional  district  in  a  large  State. 

While  opponents  of  popular  vote  con- 
tend that  the  apportionment  of  electoral 
votes  is  an  integral  part  of  the  great 
compromise  adopted  by  our  Founding 
Fathers  as  a  protective  device  for  smaller 
States,  a  reading  of  the  debates  and  re- 
ports of  the  Constitutional  Convention 


reveals  this  to  be  historically  inaccurate. 
The  great  compromise  was  adopted  to 
settle  the  question  of  representation  in 
Congress  and  was  then  later  applied,  al- 
most as  an  afterthought,  to  the  electoral 
college.  Small  States  were  offered  pro- 
tection in  the  choice  of  the  President, 
not  by  the  apportionment  of  electors,  but 
by  the  provision  that  each  State's  voice 
would  be  equal  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  event  that  no  presiden- 
tial candidate  received  an  electoral  ma- 
jority. The  Founding  Fathers  expected 
that  the  electoral  college  would  serve  as  a 
nominating  board  and  that  the  House 
would  make  the  final  determination  from 
among  the  top  five  candidates.  Of  course, 
the  system  does  not  work  as  intended, 
and  most  would  agree  that  this  particu- 
lar provision  is  now  a  dangerous  im- 
pediment to  the  will  of  the  people. 

The  claim  that  the  present  electoral 
college  system  favors  small  States  does 
not  stand  analysis.  It  is  based,  as  Prof. 
James  Kirby  has  stated,  upon  a  sim- 
plistic view  of  voter  strength  that  does 
not  reason  beyond  the  fact  that  each 
State  is  awarded  at  least  three  electoral 
votes  causing  the  ratio  of  electors  to 
population  to  range,  based  upon  1960  ap- 
pi-oximate  population  figures,  from  1  to 
75,000  for  Alaska  to  1  to  390,000  for  Cali- 
fornia. The  deduction  is  that  each 
Alaskan  has  about  five  times  the  voice 
of  a  Californian  in  a  presidental  election. 

In  my  view,  this  is  a  classic  demon- 
stration of  tlie  use  of  figures  to  distort 
reality.  The  fallacy  results  because  of 
the  unit  rule  under  wiiich  the  popular 
vote  wiimer  in  each  State  is  awarded  all 
the  electoral  votes  of  that  State.  With 
the  operation  of  the  unit  rtile  the  appor- 
tionment of  electors  in  favor  of  small 
States  is  only  apparent,  not  real.  The 
people  of  the  15  States  with  the  least 
favorable  population  to  electoral  vote 
ratio  inhabit  States  with  312  electoral 
votes,  and.  in  fact,  the  12  largest  States 
could  elect  a  President  with  the  281  elec- 
toral votes  they  control.  The  candidate 
who  carries  these  large  States  by  even  a 
handful  of  votes  obtains  a  far  greater 
number  of  electoral  votes  than  he  can 
obtain  by  cariying  several  smaller  States 
by  larger  popular  majorities.  As  a  result 
of  the  wimier-take-all  system,  national 
candidates  concentrate  their  efforts  in 
those  larger  States  in  which  party  com- 
petition is  vigorous  and  which  are  gen- 
erally carried  by  one  political  party  or 
the  other  by  a  relatively  small  percentage 
of  the  popular  vote. 

Obviously,  those  who  contend  that  the 
small  States  have  an  advantage  imder 
the  present  electoral  college  system  are 
in  contradiction  with  others  who  contend 
that,  in  fact,  the  larger  and  more  urban 
States  have  such  an  advantage.  Both 
contentions  cannot  be  right,  and,  as  I 
have  said,  I  believe  it  is  the  small  State 
advantage  claim  that  is  factually  inac- 
curate. But  I  also  firmly  believe  that 
those  who  urge  retention  of  the  electoral 
system  because  of  the  large  State  ad- 
vantage base  their  argument  on  the 
wrong  premise:  that  is,  that  the  Presi- 
dency should  be  urban  oriented  to  offset 
the  alleged  riiral  orientation  of  the  Con- 
gress. 


The  President  is  the  oflBcer  of  aU  the 
people  and.  along  with  the  Vice  President, 
is  the  only  elected  official  who  speaks  for 
all  the  people.  For  this  reason  I  believe 
that  in  voting  for  the  President  one  man's 
vote  should  count  equally  with  that  of 
all  other  men.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
election  of  the  President  should  be 
weighted  toward  big  States  or  small 
States,  toward  urban  interests  or  rural 
interests,  toward  Republicans  or  Demo- 
crats. I  believe  that  the  vote  should 
be  given  to  all  the  people — equally  and 
directly. 

Closely  connected  to  the  claims  that 
popular  election  will  destroy  our  federal 
system  and  be  disadvantageous  to  either 
small  or  large  States  is  the  contention 
that  direct  election  will  produce  an  in- 
centive for  widespread  voting  fraud.  In 
actuality  it  is  the  present  system  that 
should  encourage  more  voting  irregular- 
ity. Under  the  present  winner-take-all 
electoral  system  a  few  fraudulent  votes 
can  determine  the  result  of  the  State's 
entire  electoral  vote  while  under  the  di- 
rect system  illegal  votes  would  affect  only 
the  number  of  votes  involved,  thus 
greatly  reducing  the  likelihood  of  any 
effect  on  the  election  outcome.  Obviously, 
the  possibility  of  voting  irregularities  can 
occur  under  any  system,  but  I  believe 
fraud  is  best  prevented  by  a  system  that 
is  direct,  easily  understood,  and  applied 
to  all  other  elections. 

There  is  yet  one  other  argument  by 
opponents  of  popular  vote  that  cannot 
be  overlooked.  This  contention  is  that 
direct  election,  if  adopted,  would  be  dis- 
mptive  of  our  two-party  system  in  that 
it  would  cause  the  creation  of  several 
ideologically  oriented  parties  which 
might  undermine  the  moderate  political 
tone  that  has  generally  prevailed  in  our 
coimtry.  The  imderlying  basis  of  this 
contention  is  that  ideologically  oriented 
splinter  parties  are  presently  discouraged 
because  they  rarely,  if  ever,  can  win  a 
plurality  of  the  popular  vote  in  any  State 
and  thus  capture  the  electoral  votes  of 
that  State. 

I  have  always  believed  in  the  tenets 
of  our  two-party  system  and  am  of  the 
view  that  our  unique  two-party  arrange- 
ment is  largely  responsible  for  the  suc- 
cess of  our  form  of  government.  I  do 
not.  however,  believe  that  a  direct  vote 
of  the  people  for  their  President  would 
in  any  way  endanger  the  present  work- 
ings of  our  system. 

There  are  many  institutional  factors 
which  discourage  third  parties.  Electoral 
laws,  campaign  practices,  social  patterns, 
the  high  cost  of  political  campaigning, 
statutory  obstacles  to  getting  on  the  bal- 
lot, and  the  legal  status  of  the  two  major 
parties  as  supervisors  of  elections  in 
many  States  all  contribute  to  the  dif- 
ficulty which  minor  parties  have  in  at- 
taining any  degree  of  national  influence 
or  support. 

Prof.  V.  O.  Key  contends  that  since 
the  institution  of  the  Presidency,  unlike 
a  multiparty  Cabinet,  cannot  be  divided 
among  numerous  parties  to  provide  a 
coalition  government,  the  presidential 
institution  is  itself  a  major  reason  for 
the  evolution  and  development  and  the 
continuation   of  the   two-party  system 
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as  we  know  it  in  its  present  national 
broad-based  character.  Other  authori- 
ties assert  that  our  system  of  electing 
Representatives  by  a  plurality  vote  in 
single-member  districts  is  the  imderlying 
basis  of  our  political  party  system. 

I  believe  that,  if  anything,  direct  elec- 
tion will  strengthen  the  working  of  the. 
two-party  system  in  presidential  elec- 
tions. Since  every  man's  vote  will  count, 
regardless  of  how  badly  it  may  be  out- 
numbered at  the  State  or  district  level, 
direct  vote  will  encourage  two-party 
competition  in  every  section  of  the  coun- 
try. Vigorous,  active  campaigning  in 
those  States  and  areas  where  elections 
are  closely  contested  will  be  as  important 
as  ever,  but  it  will  be  equally  important 
for  candidates  for  the  Presidency  to  seek 
votes  in  States  where  a  given  candidate 
has  little  hope  of  winning  a  popular 
plurality. 

Mr.  President,  there  was  a  time  when 
the  concept  of  the  electoral  college 
served  a  desirable  and  necessary  func- 
tion. Today  the  machinery  of  the  elec- 
toral college  remains;  its  reason  for  be- 
ing has  passed.  The  machinery  itself 
must  be  eliminated.  The  system  is  more 
than  a  harmless  anachronism;  it  repre- 
sents a  dangerous  impediment  to  the 
voice  of  the  people,  an  unnecessary  bar- 
rier interposed  between  the  voting  citi- 
zen and  the  highest  office  in  the  land. 

The  vast  foreign  and  domestic  respon- 
sibilities of  our  President  indicate  clearly 
that  no  man  should  be  called  to  assume 
the  office  without  a  imiversally  tmder- 
stood  mandate  to  govern  and  to  lead  our 
Nation.  Every  other  official  in  the  coim- 
try from  justice  of  the  peace  to  mayor 
to  Senator  is  elected  by  direct  popular 
vote  of  the  people.  So  should  it  be  with 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
previous  order,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings)  is  recognized. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  COURT 
REFORM  AND  CRIMINAL  PROCE- 
DURE ACT  OF  1970— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  all  of  my  colleagues  who 
have  participated  in  the  debate  on  the 
pending  IJistrict  of  Columbia  crime  con- 
ference report  are  unified  in  the  objec- 
tive of  passing  legislation  which  will  em- 
body the  necessary  constitutional  and 
procedural  safeguards  and  still  provide 
effective  law  enforcement  provisions.  The 
question  that  divides  opinion  on  the 
issues  relates  to  the  problem  of  alterna- 
tives. Certainly  no  one  doubts  the  need 
for  prompt  legislation. 

The  District  of  Columbia  leads  the 
Nation  in  criminal  offenses,  including 
murder,  rape,  robbery,  aggravated  as- 
sault, larceny,  and  auto  theft.  In  a  city 
whose  population  is  slightly  over  760,000, 
more  than  56,000  felonies  were  reported 
in  1969,  but  only  2.5  percent  resulted  in 
convictions.  And  the  crime  rate  con- 
tinues to  rise.  The  number  of  felonies  re- 
ported in  the  District  of  Columbia  has 


risen    122   percent   in   the   last   5-year 
period. 

In  my  experience,  my  apartment  was 
twice  broken  into,  my  administrative 
assistant  was  mugged;  from  my  window 
of  my  apartment.  I  saw  a  young  lady 
beaten,  and  my  colleague.  Senator  Len 
Jordan,  was  attacked  in  the  elevator  of 
the  building  where  we  both  lived — all 
within  the  shadow  of  the  Capitol. 

Although  the  thrust  of  the  legislation 
is  toward  combating  crime  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  implications  of  this 
legislation  are  certainly  nationwide  and 
it  is  important  that  we  consider  the  pro- 
visions most  carefully.  It  is  equally  im- 
portant that  we  consider  all  criticisms 
carefully  in  terms  of  the  legal  framework 
of  constitutional  safeguards. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  Senator  Ervin,  whom  we  all 
recognize  as  an  outstanding  constitu- 
tional lawyer,  and  others  have  raised 
what  they  feel  are  serious  questions  con- 
cerning this  conference  report,  particu- 
larly the  no-knock  and  pretrial  detention 
provisions.  In  view  of  his  announced  con- 
cern, and  my  respect  for  Senator  Ervin's 
views,  I  have  approached  this  legislation 
very  thoroughly.  I  have  reviewed  the 
statements,  testimony,  and  the  floor 
debate  closely. 

One  of  the  major  areas  of  conflict  in 
the  debate  centers  on  the  pretrial  deten- 
tion provisions.  I  was  especially  pleased 
to  note  that  the  vital  principle  established 
by  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  at 
the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Bail  Re- 
form Act  has  not  been  altered  in  the 
conference  report.  No  financial  condi- 
tion should  be  imposed  on  a  man's  free- 
dom in  order  to  insure  the  safety  of  the 
community.  The  man's  record,  not  his 
wallet,  should  determine  whether  he  will 
be  held.  Consequently,  pretrial  detention 
will  not  be  imposed  on  the  poor  alone  in 
the  guise  of  a  high  money  bond  to  insure 
appearance,  but  on  those,  rich  and  poor 
alike,  found  after  hearing  to  meet  the 
exacting  tests  laid  out  in  the  bill. 

The  question  of  pretrial  detention  un- 
der the  bill  has  been  attacked  on  the 
ground  that  it  violates  the  eighth  amend- 
ment, the  time-honored  presumption  of 
irmocence,  and  the  due  process  clause  of 
the  fifth  amendment.  In  my  judgment,  it 
does  none  of  these.  The  language  of  the 
eighth  amendment  does  not  expressly 
deny  or  grant  the  right  to  bail  and  is, 
therefore,  susceptible  to  two  interpreta- 
tions. 

One  interpretation  would  be  that  since 
the  amendment  does  not  specifically 
grant  the  right  to  bail,  it  can  be  con- 
strued to  mean  that  bail  shall  not  be  ex- 
cessive in  those  cases  where  it  is  proper 
and  that  the  setting  of  no  bail  in  certain 
cases  would  not  be  excessive. 

The  second  interpretation  would  be 
that  because  the  amendment  does  not 
provide  for  the  denial  of  bail,  it  can  be 
construed  to  require  the  setting  of  bail 
in  all  cases  with  the  caveat  that  it  never 
be  excessive.  Reviewing  the  historical 
background  of  the  amendment,  and  the 
available  constitutional  interpretations, 
I  am  persuaded  that  the  eighth  amend- 
ment does  not  prevent  Congress  from  de- 
fining the  classes  of  crimes  in  which  bail 
wUl  be  denied. 


The  eighth  amendment  was  embodied 
in  the  American  Bill  of  Rights  of  1789 
and  was  modeled  after  the  English  Bill  of 
Rights,  which  did  not  grant  the  right  to 
bail  in  all  cases.  England,  the  source  of 
our  constitutional  and  legal  system,  has 
long  permitted  pretrial  detention  in  non- 
capital cases.  Just  recently,  the  Chief 
Metropolitan  Magistrate  of  London  testi- 
fied before  the  Senate  District  Committee 
that  in  England  bail  is  left  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  magistrate  and  that,  in  prac- 
tice, bail  is  refused  on  four  main  grounds: 
First,  likelihood  of  flight:  second,  inter- 
ference with  or  intimidation  of  witnesses ; 
third,  the  likelihood  that  the  accused  will 
commit  other  crimes  if  released:  or 
fourth,  the  necessity  of  protecting  the  ac- 
cused. In  1947.  the  English  Court  of  Crim- 
inal Appeal  in  Rex.  v.  Phillips.  32  cr.  App. 
R.  47,  stressed  particularly  the  need  to 
detain  persons  likely  to  repeat  their 
crimes,  and  the  substantial  probability  of 
guilt — the  very  factors  listed  in  the  pre- 
trial detention  provisions  of  the  legisla- 
tion now  under  consideration  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Eleven  of  the  original  13  States  en- 
acted bail  statutes,  wherein  six  of  them 
denied  bail  automatically  in  capital  cases. 
Authority  to  deny  bail  in  capital  crimes 
remains  the  general  pattern  throughout 
the  United  States  today.  In  my  own  State 
of  South  Carolina,  rape,  arson,  and  burg- 
lary were  deflned  as  capital  cases  in 
which  bail  was  automatically  denied.  Al- 
though the  death  penalty  typicaily  ap- 
plies only  to  a  limited  nimiber  of  seri- 
ous offenses  today,  it  seems  clear  that 
when  the  eighth  amendment  was  adopted 
it  clearly  permitted  pretrial  detention. 
The  only  Supreme  Court  decision  which 
discusses  the  history  of  the  amendment 
was  the  1952  case  of  Carlson  v.  Landon, 
342  U.S.  524,  wherein  the  Court  stated 
that  the  Congress  is  not  prevented  by 
the  eighth  amendment  from  defining  the 
class  of  cases  in  which  bail  is  denied. 
The  test  denying  bail,  of  course,  con- 
cerns persons  charged  with  crimes  of 
violence  whose  release  would  pose  a  sub- 
stantial threat  of  death  or  injury  to 
others. 

Despite  this  background  in  Anglo- 
American  jurisprudence,  there  are  many 
of  us  who  are  uneasy  with  the  notion 
of  detaining  a  man  prior  to  trial  even 
though  on  analysis  the  arguments  against 
doing  so  can  be  legally  refuted.  The 
man.  however,  is  not  being  detained  be- 
cause of  a  determination  of  guilt,  but  be- 
cause his  release  pending  trial  is  found 
to  be  sufficiently  dangerous  to  society  to 
overcome  the  presumption  in  favor  of 
pretrial  release.  If  we  instinctively  dis- 
like pretrial  detention,  we  should  in- 
stinctivelj'  dislike  even  more  the  repeated 
instances  of  defendants  who  have  been 
freed  on  bail  committing  serious  crimes 
while  at  liberty.  The  increase  in  crime 
and  in  crimes  committed  by  those  on 
bail  necessitates  a  return  to  pretrial  de- 
tention unless  we  wish  to  consciously  dis- 
card an  important  weapon  in  the  war 
(against  crime.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
p>oint,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks  an  editorial  from  the  July  15 
Charleston,  S.C,  News  ti  Courier,  which 
makes  this  point  forcefully. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  The  bill  now  pending 
permits  pretrial  detention  up  to  60  days 
for  defendants  charged  with  dangerous 
crimes  or  crimes  of  violence  and  deten- 
tion of  drug  addicts  is  to  be  under  medical 
supervision.  The  term  of  detention  is, 
therefore,  limited.  Additionally,  deten- 
tion is  limited  to  defendants  which  have 
been  found  in  adversary  proceedings  to 
constitute  danger  to  the  safety  of  the 
community.  It  seems  clear  that  when  it 
Is  judicially  determined  that  an  indi- 
viduals release  would  seriously  endanger 
the  lives  and  safety  of  others,  the  cri- 
teria for  such  release  should  not  be  based 
upon  the  question  of  whether  or  not  he 
Is  going  to  show  up  in  court  v/hen  his 
trial  is  called. 

We  have  heard  quite  a  bit  about  a  study 
of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
pui-portedly  showing  that  5  percent  of 
that  category  of  persons  arrested  for 
violent  crime  and  5  percent  of  that  cate- 
gory arrested  for  dangerous  crime  are 
rearrested  after  release  from  bail  for 
another  crime  in  the  same  category.  In 
view  of  the  crime  statistics  we  hear,  this 
may  seem  somewhat  low.  On  closer  In- 
sfjection,  however,  the  NBS  report  Indi- 
cated why.  Of  the  654  persons  studied, 
29  percent  were  actually  detained  on 
whatever  basis,  and.  therefore,  not  capa- 
ble of  committing  crimes  while  awaiting 
trial.  During  the  period  studied,  arrests 
were  made  in  only  29  percent  of  the 
reported  offenses  In  the  District.  The 
NBS  study  suggests  that  if  all  the  re- 
ported cases  were  cleared  by  the  police — 
that  is,  arrests  made — the  true  rate  of 
arrests  for  those  released  awaiting  trial 
might  have  been  as  high  as  40  percent. 
I  refer  to  the  report,  page  110.  I  do  not 
Intend  to  undertake  a  statistical  debate; 
I  merely  wish  to  point  out  that  study 
or  no  study  we  still  do  not  know  exactly 
how  many  crimes  are  committed  by  those 
awaiting  trial.  We  only  know  that  the 
addict  with  a  $50-,  $75-,  or  $100-a-day 
habit  must  get  money  somewhere.  And 
we  know  a  significant  amount  of  crime — 
too  much,  whatever  the  percentage — is 
committed  by  defendants  free  on  bail.  I 
am  persuaded  the  case  precedents  in  his- 
tory plus  the  realities  of  our  experience 
support  the  interpretation  that  although 
bail  may  never  be  excessive  there  is  no 
absolute  right  to  bail. 

As  to  the  violation  of  the  due  process 
clause  of  the  fifth  amendment,  the  Su- 
preme Court  stated  in  1965: 

Th«  fact  that  a  liberty  cannot  be  In- 
hibited without  due  process  of  law  does  not 
mean  that  under  no  circumstances  It  can  be 
inhibited. 

This  was  stated  in  the  case  of  Zema  v. 
Rush.  381  U.S.  1  (1965)  at  page  14,  con- 
cerning the  reasonable  Government  re- 
strictions on  the  right  to  travel  abroad. 
The  Court  went  on  to  state  that  the  test 
of  reasonableness  which  obviously  in- 
volves the  consideration  of  the  Individ- 
ual's Interest  in  freedom  as  opposed  to 
society's  interest,  not  only  concerns  the 
governmental  restriction  Imposed  but 
also  the  extent  of  the  necessity  of  the 
restriction.  In  the  Carlson  case  men- 


tioned before,  the  Supreme  Court  upheld 
the  denial  of  bail  to  alien  Communists 
pending  deportation  proceedings  in  the 
face  of  the  due  process  argument  by 
stating  that  the  refusal  of  bail  was  not 
arbitrary  or  an  abuse  of  power  under 
the  circumstances. 

There  is  also  legislative  precedent  on 
the  point.  Congress  in  1964  enacted  the 
District  of  Columbia  Hospitalization  of 
the  Mentally  111  Act,  21  District  of 
Columbia  Code,  section  501,  a  bill  spon- 
sored by  Senator  Ervin,  which  provided 
for  detention  in  a  hospital  of  individuals 
believed  to  be  mentally  Ul  and  dangerous 
prior  to  any  court  determining  the  men- 
tal illness  or  resulting  dangerousness.  I 
feel,  therefore,  that  the  due  process 
clause  of  the  Constitution  does  not  pre- 
vent pretrial  detention  under  proper  cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  address  myself 
briefly  to  the  other  matter  of  which  we 
have  heard  so  much — the  so-called  no- 
knock  provision  of  the  bUl.  Here  again, 
the  media  would  lead  you  to  believe  that 
this  is  a  novel  provision.  Yet,  it  has  been 
the  law  for  a  very  long  time.  The  provi- 
sion now  before  us,  as  a  general  rule,  re- 
quires that  an  officer  making  an  arrest  or 
executing  a  search  warrant  must  knock 
and  announce  his  identity  and  purpose. 
It  does,  however,  permit  certain  excep- 
tions in  what  the  courts  have  called  ex- 
igent circumstances.  These  are  carefully 
spelled  out  in  the  legislation.  If  the  officer 
has  probable  cause  to  believe,  first,  that 
notice  is  likely  to  result  in  the  evidence 
subject  to  seizure  being  quickly  and  easily 
destroyed;  second,  that  notice  is  likely  to 
endanger  the  officer  or  another;  third, 
that  notice  is  likely  to  enable  the  escape 
of  the  person  to  be  arrested;  or,  fourth, 
that  notice  would  be  a  useless  gesture,  he 
may  break  and  enter  without  notice.  The 
first  three  exceptions  listed  are  spelled 
out  in  Ker  v.  California,  374  U.S.  23 
(1963).  The  fourth  circumstance  was 
judicially  recognized  in  Miller  v.  United 
States,  357  U.S.  301  (1958)  and  again 
most  recently  in  Bosley  v.  United  States, 
No.  21,  513,  D.C.  Cir.  (Apr.  9,  1970).  In 
Bosley,  the  court  held  that  if  the  police 
see  the  suspect  sleeping,  the  door  being 
ajar,  they  should  go  in  and  wake  him 
before  stating  their  purpose — the  an- 
noimcement  to  a  sleeping  man  being  a 
"useless  gesture." 

These  provisions  do  depart  from  exist- 
ing law  in  one  respect,  they  require  a  no- 
knock  authorization  in  the  warrant 
where  possible.  While  this  is  a  departure, 
it  is  one  the  Senate  has  already  adopted 
In  January  of  this  year  in  S.  3246,  the 
Controlled  Dangerous  Substances  Act. 
That  legislation  authorized  no-knock 
permission  in  a  search  warrant  for  drugs 
if  the  issuing  judge  is  satisfied  that  there 
is  probable  cause  to  believe  the  property 
will  be  quickly  and  easily  destroyed  or 
notice  will  endanger  the  officer  or  an- 
other. The  pending  conference  report 
contains  the  same  authority  but  adds  the 
positive  requirement  that  if  the  officer 
has  tills  knowledge  in  advance,  he  must 
obtain  the  authorization  in  the  warrant. 

Certainly,  one  of  the  most  insidious 
types  of  crime  in  our  society  today  is  the 
rampant  sale  or  pushing  of  narcotics. 


The  disposal  of  narcotics  is  a  very  easy 
matter  if  the  home  contains  modern 
plumbing  fixtures.  All  too  often,  law 
enforcement  officers  have  been  unable 
to  secure  an  arrest  or  obtain  evidence 
because  drugs  "vanish"  from  the  prem- 
ises during  the  time  they  wait  for  ad- 
mittance after  they  have  announced 
their  authority  and  purpose.  This  is  also 
true  of  efforts  to  break  up  organized 
gambling. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  under 
the  present  judicial  interpretations  and 
the  proposed  procedural  safeguards  that 
are  available,  the  proposed  legislation 
provides  a  practical  and  constitutional 
alternative  in  handling  the  criminal 
problems  in  our  Nation's  Capital.  I 
think  it  is  an  essential  protection  for 
the  safety  of  our  law-enforcement  of- 
ficers and  a  necessary  alternative  to 
prevent  the  proliferation  of  violence  and 
criminal  activity. 

There  are  other  provisions  that  have 
caused  concern  to  my  colleagues.  Rather 
than  discuss  them  in  detail  at  this  point, 
I  would  only  state  that  I  have  studied 
the  arguments  and  do  not  believe  they 
are  at  odds  with  the  necessaiy  proce- 
dural and  constitutional  requirements 
necessary  under  our  judicial  system. 

As  pressing  economic  and  social  prob- 
lems have  cried  out  for  solution  in  the 
past,  Mr.  President,  Congress  has  re- 
sponded with  a  wide  variety  of  legisla- 
tion designed  to  cure  social  ills  and  meet 
new  demands.  Surely  no  social  ill  cries 
out  more  for  solution  th^n  the  stag- 
gering crime  problem  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  In  my  Judgment,  the  pro- 
posed conference  report  is  constitution- 
ally sound  and  proposes  a  reasonable  step 
forward  in  combating  crime  in  our  so- 
ciety. The  time  has  come  for  this  Con- 
gress to  face  the  responsibilities  of  se- 
curing protection  for  our  citizens.  As 
Aristotle  said  more  than  2,000  years  ago: 

The  law  Is  order  and  a  good  law  Is  good 
order. 

I  believe  that  by  this  legislation  Con- 
gress will  be  properly  discharging  its  re- 
sponsibility in  attempting  to  establish  an 
orderly  society  through  sound  legisla- 
tion. 

ExHiarr  1 

[Prom  the  Charleston  (S.C.)  News  &  Courier, 

July  15,  1970) 

Pretbial  Detention 

After  voluminous  and  often  heated  testi- 
mony before  a  Senate  subcommittee  on  con- 
stitutional rights,  the  Issue  of  pretrial  deten- 
tion Is  coming  before  the  U.S.  Senate  for 
decision. 

The  proposal  for  detention  In  jail  before 
trial  of  someone  charged  with  a  crime  takes 
the  form  of  an  amendment  to  the  Bail  Re- 
form Act  of  1966.  That  act  was  designed  to 
minimize  the  use  of  money  bond  as  a  means 
of  detention  and  a  barrier  to  a  person's  free- 
dom. 

In  practice,  as  Richard  O.  Klelndlenst, 
Dept.  of  Justice  deputy  attorney  general,  has 
told  the  Senate  subcommittee,  the  Ball  Re- 
form Act  "absolutely  precludes  a  trial  Judge 
from  considering  danger  to  the  community 
In  setting  conditions  of  pretrial  release  In  a 
non-capital  case." 

Under  the  act,  every  defendant  charged 
with  forcible  rape,  arson,  kidnaping,  armed 
robbery,  bvirglary,  bank  robbery  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  crimes  has  an  unequivocal  stat- 
trtory  right  to  release   before   trial,   unless 
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substantial  evidence  exists  that  he  will  at- 
tempt to  escape  jurisdiction  of  the  court. 

Those  opposed  to  reforming  the  act  con- 
tend that  If  a  person  charged  with  a  crime 
can  be  detained  prior  to  trial  his  freedom 
is  being  denied  without  due  cause.  Those 
favoring  reform  offer  compelling  evidence 
that  defendants  released  under  the  Ball  Re- 
form Act  are  free,  until  their  trial,  to  con- 
tinue to  prey  on  the  community. 

"Eliminating  money  bond."  Mr.  Klien- 
dlenst  has  said,  "does  not  eliminate  the  social 
need  to  detain  those  persons  who  pose  a 
serious  threat  to  the  public  safety." 

This  threat  has  Increased  since  the  Ball 
Reform  Act  was  passed.  A  survey  made  by 
the  U.S.  Attorney's  Office  discloses  that  of 
557  robbery  defendants  indicted  during  1968. 
some  70  per  cent  of  the  346  defendants  re- 
leased before  trial  were  rearrested  for  a  new 
crime.  Pretrial  detention  could  have  pro- 
tected the  public  against  these  criminals. 

Under  proposed  legislation,  no  one  would 
be  detained  unless  (1)  he  came  within  one 
of  a  group  of  carefully  chosen  categories  who 
may  pose  a  danger  to  society,  (2)  the  Judge 
flncis  that  the  defendant  cannot  be  released 
on  any  condition  that  would  reasonably  as- 
sure the  safety  of  the  community,  and  (3) 
there  Is  a  "substantial  probability"  of  the 
defendant's  ultimate  conviction. 

Sen.  Robert  C.  Byrd.  D-W.  Va..  has  said 
that  the  Ball  Reform  Act,  passed  with  the 
best  of  Intentions,  "Is  proving  a  windfall  to 
the  chronic  violent  criminal."  Society  de- 
serves protection  against  such  persons.  Until 
the  judicial  system  can  be  geared  up  to  speed 
trials  of  those  charged  with  crimes  against 
socierty,  pretrial  detention  seems  to  provide 
the  only  means  by  which  chronic  offenders 
can  be  kept  off  the  streets. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now  trans- 
act routine  morning  business. 

Is  there  morning  business? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


"Toward  balanced  growth: 
quantity  with  quality 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  Senate's  attention  to  a  report  of  the 
National  Goals  Research  Staff  of  the 
President,  under  its  Director,  Leonard 
Garment,  which  has  just  been  submitted. 
It  is  a  most  provocative  report  and  repre- 
sents an  Important  step  in  identifs^ng 
those  national  goals  which  raise  legiti- 
mate challenges  to  our  frequently  ran- 
dom adoption  of  transitional  priorities, 
themselves  based  on  values  which  may 
already  be  outmoded. 

Sopie  of  the  Issues  raised,  such  as  edu- 
cation and  consumerism,  reflect  the  ma- 
turing of  our  imderstanding  of  a  com- 
mitment to  the  solution  of  problems  of  a 
longstanding  nature:  but  others,  such  as 
environment,  population  growth,  and  the 
distribution  of  our  resources,  recognize 
the  emergence  of  problems  whose  com- 
pelling thrust  has  been  but  recently 
perceived. 


In  identifying  the  goals  which  we 
should  seek,  the  report  does  not  attempt 
to  set  priorities;  but  it  does  give  us  an 
indispensable  blueprint  on  how  we  may 
begin  to  do  so,  and  also  stimulates  and 
provokes  us  into  the  urgent  need  for 
doing  so. 

It  is  really  a  threshold  report  to  the 
'effort  to  establish  national  goals.  For 
those  purposes,  I  cormnend  the  report  to 
the  Senate;  and  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  a  summary  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Summary:  Towaed  Balanced  Gbowth: 

QuANTTTY  WrrH  Quality 

(Report  of  the  National  GocJs  Research  staff) 

President  Nixon  established  the  National 
Goals  Research  Staff  July  13.  1969.  The  role 
assigned  to  the  Staff  was  to  analyze  social 
trends,  make  projections  about  the  kind  of 
society  that  could  result  If  present  trends 
continue,  forecast  future  developments  and 
pose  alternatives  for  the  future  domestic  life 
of  the  Nation.  The  Staff  did  not  undertake  to 
set  goals  or  to  be  a  planning  office.  Rather.  It 
studied  and  compared  a  variety  of  national 
domestic  strategies  that  are  available  to  the 
Nation  and  that  can  help  In  making  the  kind 
of  Informed  choices  essential  to  guide  the 
processes  of  change. 

The  past  year's  work  of  the  NGRS  repre- 
sented an  experiment  In  supporting  XTae 
formulation  of  national  policies.  One  objec- 
tive of  the  experiment  was  to  aid  In  the  Im- 
provement of  the  national  decision-making 
processes  of  public  and  private  Institutions 
by  anticipating  events  rather  than  by  simply 
reacting  to  "crisis"  situations.  A  second  ob- 
jective was  to  provide  longer-range  concepts 
of  future  conditions  of  our  society  In  the 
recognition  that  the  choices  made  today  will 
Importantly  affect  the  kind  of  society  we 
win  have  In  10.  20.  or — In  some  cases — even 
50  years.  A  third  objective  was  to  provide  the 
American  people  with  information  which 
wotild  facilitate  their  participation  in  setting 
the  Nation's  goals  and  related  policies. 

In  connection  with  this  third  objective, 
the  President  directed  the  Staff  to  prepare  a 
public  report  by  July  4th  of  this  year.  He 
stated  that  the  report  should  "serve  as  a 
focus  for  the  kind  of  lively  widespread  public 
dlscxisslon  that  deserves  to  go  Into  decisions 
affecting  our  common  future." 

The  report  of  the  National  Goals  Research 
Staff  takes  Its  central  theme  from  the  Presi- 
dent's call.  In  his  State  of  the  Union  message, 
for  the  development  of  a  policy  on  national 
growth.  The  report  examines  a  number  of 
areas  of  American  life  where  the  Issues  of 
the  nature  and  direction  of  growth  are  being 
argued.  But,  Increasingly,  we  have  become 
aware  that  growth  Is  not  enough.  We  have 
become  alarmed  at  the  threats  to  our  envl- 
roimient  posed  by  Industrial  and  techno- 
logical progress.  We  have  developed  a  new  and 
acute  awareness  that  the  quaUty  of  life 
cannot  be  measured  in  quantitative  terms. 

Concern  has  bred  alarm,  and  some  have 
urgently  demanded  that  we  call  a  halt  to 
growth  altogether.  Yet,  as  the  report  points 
out,  our  need  Is  not  to  stop  growth  but  to 
redirect  It.  We  can  have  quantity  with  qual- 
ity. In  fact,  given  our  rising  levels  of  expec- 
tation, we  cannot  have  quality  without 
quantity.  But  It  Is  equally  true  that  quantity 
without  quality  Is  no  longer  adequate  either 
as  a  goal  or  as  a  standard  of  measurement. 
Plainly,  we  need  to  develop  a  concept  of  "bal- 
anced growth"  and  the  guidance  mechanisms 
through  which  It  can  be  achieved  on  a  sus- 
tainable basis.  Many  of  the  policy  debates 
of  this  coming  decade  will  be  over  how  we 
strike  the  balances. 


Making  Intelligent  policy  choices  becomes 
Increasingly  complex  as  society  itself  be- 
comes more  complex,  and  as  the  conse- 
quences of  various  courses  of  action  become 
more  far-reaching  and  more  Intricately  In- 
tertwined. 

Though  the  choices  are  more  complex,  our 
means  of  making  those  choices  have  also 
been  greatly  advanced. 

The  vast  Increase  In  scientific  knowledge, 
in  technological  capability.  In  our  under- 
standing of  the  economic  and  social  forces 
that  shape  our  society,  all  greatly  Increase 
both  our  capacity  and  respKjnsiblllty  to  make 
Intelligent  choices  about  our  future. 

Of  all  the  advances  In  our  understanding 
of  the  ways  In  which  human  institutions 
work,  none  Is  more  significant  than  those 
we  now  are  making  In  our  understanding  of 
the  means  by  which  results  that  we  want 
can  be  achieved  and  those  we  do  not  want 
can  be  avoided. 

The  report  emphasizes  that  as  we  choose 
our  goals  for  1976  and  beyond.  It  Is  vital 
that  the  process  of  decision  be  as  broadly 
based  as  possible — not  only  involving  the  In- 
telligence and  the  energy  of  people  every- 
where, but  also  inspiring  an  active  sense 
of   participation — "a   role   for   everyone." 

This  report  Is  meant  to  Inspire  debate — 
and  to  help  give  that  debate  form,  direction, 
and  meaning. 

If  people  are  to  make  their  wishes  felt 
effectively.  It  is  Important  that  they  be  aware 
of  what  the  real  Issues  are — that  Is,  what 
the  real  questions  turn  on.  where  the  "pres- 
sure points"  are.  and  what  the  considera- 
tions are  that  must  be  weighed  In  any  re- 
sponsible determination  of  a  particular  pol- 
icy. By  presenting  some  of  the  emerging  ma- 
jor debates  in  this  form,  it  Is  the  objective 
of  the  Report  that  Informed,  effective,  and 
constructive  discussion  of  the  Issues  In- 
volved will  be  encouraged  on  the  broadest 
possible  basis. 

A  summary  of  each  of  the  chapters  of  the 
RepK>rt  follows : 

CHAPTER    1 — DEMERGING    DEBATES 

America  appears  to  be  at  a  point  of  pro- 
found change,  frequently  characterized  as 
that  from  an  Industrial  society  to  a  "post 
industrial  scwiety" — from  a  society  in  which 
production  of  goods  was  of  primary  concern 
to  one  dominated  more  by  services  and  the 
generation  and  use  of  new  knowledge.  Con- 
sequently, we  are  in  a  period  of  marked  social 
change,  one  aspect  of  which  Is  the  search  for 
a  growth  jwllcy  to  guide  that  change.  This 
report  examines  several  areas  in  which  the 
choice  of  a  future  growth  policy  is  explicitly 
or  implicitly  being  debated.  Its  Intent  Is  to 
use  these  case  examples  as  a  i>art  of  a  learn- 
ing experience,  as  one  discrete  step  in  the 
evolution  of  a  policy  of  balanced  growth,  as 
called  for  by  the  President.  The  approach  Is 
analytical  and  not  prescriptive.  The  purpose 
is  to  aid  the  American  people  and  their  rep- 
resentatives In  what  is  assumed  to  be  a  long 
process  for  evolving  a  growth  policy. 

The  key  substantive  areas  in  which  the 
problem  of  growth  Is  being  debated  are:  pop- 
ulation growth  and  distribution,  environ- 
ment, education,  basic  natural  science,  tech- 
nology assessment,  and  consumerism.  In  gen- 
eral, these  topical  areas  do  not  correspond 
to  the  major  social  problems  with  which 
we  are  presently  concerned,  Including  those 
of  our  cities,  campiis  unrest,  the  Vietnam 
War,  and  race  relations.  These  represent  dis- 
satisfactions over  our  performance  according 
to  our  estAblished  priorities. 

Probably  the  major  message  that  comes 
from  the  existing  debates  over  a  growth  pol- 
icy Is  not  that  our  institutions  have  proven 
Incapable  of  doing  their  Job.  Rather,  many 
of  our  Institutions  have  performed  very  well 
the  tasks  which  we  set  for  them  a  few  dec- 
ades ago.  However,  In  so  doing,  they  have 
created  unanticipated  problems  with  which 
we  must  now  deal,  and  they  must  be  reori- 
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ented  toward  the  tasks  that  are  appropriate 
in  a  society  capable  of  a  new  level  of  per- 
formance. The  range  of  criteria  whereby  we 
win  Judge  Institutional  performance  will  be 
broader  in  scope  and  longer  In  time  perspec- 
tive. An  essen-ial  part  of  this  period  of  trsm- 
sltlon  Is  the  attempt  to  shift  from  a  reactive 
form  of  public  decisionmaking.  In  which  we 
respond  to  problems  when  they  are  forced 
upon  us.  to  an  anticipatory  form  in  which 
we  try  either  to  avoid  them  or  be  prepared 
to  deal  with  them  as  they  emerge. 

It  is  the  hallmark  of  our  country  that 
Americans  have  adjusted  to  change  while 
preserving  the  basic  qualities  of  their  institu- 
tions. This  has  happened  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  times  in  our  history.  In  the  course  of 
this  history,  a  predominant  theme  has  been 
one  of  economic  growth,  and  an  acconunoda- 
tlon  to  a  larger  population.  At  no  time  was 
economic  growth  considered  so  dominant  a 
goal  that  it  obscured  all  other  concerns,  but 
neither  was  the  growth  per  se  viewed  as  other 
than  a  good  thing. 

Today,  for  the  first  time,  we  find  the  vir- 
tues of  economic  growth  questioned,  and  this 
Issue  is  put  in  popular  terminology  as  one  of 
"quantity  versus  quality."  This  is.  in  the 
view  of  this  report,  a  false  phrasing  of  the 
Issue,  since  the  new  qualitative  goals  being 
proposed  and  the  old  goals  yet  unmet  can  be 
achieved  only  If  we  have  continued  economic 
growth.  The  issue  Is  better  put  as  one  of  how 
we  can  ensiu-e  continued  economic  growth 
while  directing  our  resources  more  deliber- 
ately to  filling  our  new  values. 

A  large  portion  of  the  explanation  for  this 
seems  to  He  In  our  demonstrated  ability  to 
achieve  economic  stability  and  growth  In  the 
period  following  the  passage  of  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946.  Even  though  our  economy 
Is  at  the  moment  in  a  period  of  transition, 
the  i>ervadlng  public  and  olBclal  view  is  that 
we  are  a  Nation  of  growing,  unprecedented 
ecx>nomic  resources. 

At  the  same  time  that  we  have  become  a 
Nation  that  can  afford  to  care  we  have  also 
become  a  Nation  that  cannot  afford  not  to 
care.  The  past  decade  has  been  marked  by 
an  emerging  sense  of  conscience  for  the 
plight  of  the  underprivileged,  an  awareness 
of  social  and  economic  problems  that  are  the 
unanticipated  consequence  of  our  past  ac- 
tions, a  resolution  that  we  can  guide  our  af- 
fairs more  rationally,  and  simultaneously,  a 
broad  popular  demand  for  citizen  participa- 
tion In  the  management  of  their  own  fate. 
While  this  was  happening,  we  also  developed 
new  techniques  of  decisionmaking  whose 
promise  spurred  the  resolution  to  run  things 
more  ratlonalUy.  but  whose  full  potential  is 
Incompletely  understood  or  tested. 

While  this  resolution  to  run  our  affairs 
both  more  rationally  and  more  effectively 
was  emerging,  two  complicating  circum- 
stances arose.  The  Vietnam  War  placed  a 
strain  on  our  admittedly  large  resources  and 
belatedly  forced  us  to  recognize  the  necessity 
of  considering  priorities  more  seriously.  And. 
a  more  complex  model  of  luxw  to  go  about 
purposive  action  evolved  in  part  from  the 
ecologlsts'  experience  with  the  environment, 
and  in  i>art  from  our  Increasing  knowledge 
of  social  science  and  our  mixed  experience  In 
attempting  social  and  political  reform. 

We  thus  find  otirselves  at  a  point  at  which 
the  following  things  are  true:  We  have  rising 
expectations  and  changing  values  concern- 
ing the  goals  we  should  set  for  ourselves 
both  in  resolving  existing  inequities  and  in 
improving  the  quality  of  oiu"  lives.  However, 
while  our  resources  are  large  and  growing, 
they  are  finite  and  we  must  set  priorities 
more  deliberately.  In  compenaation  for  this 
oomplleatlon  we  have  the  promise  of  more 
rational  methods  of  public  decisionmaking  as 
a  way  of  selecting  and  implementing  our 
priority  goals.  But.  this  must  be  brought 
about  in  a  context  In  which  there  is  greater 


public  participation,  and  greater  recognition 
of  the  complexities  of  the  world — both  social 
and  environmental — in  which  we  live. 

CHAPTER    2 POPUL.\TION    GROWTH    AND 

DISTBIBTJTION 

In  a  nation  that  once  valued  its  population 
size  and  growth,  and  In  which  the  phrase 
"fastest  growing"  was  attached  to  the  name 
of  proud  mtmicipalitles.  the  question  of 
overall  population  size  and  distribution  has 
come  under  active  debate. 

The  question  of  population  size  In  the 
United  States  is  not  Malthuslan.  The  issue 
is  not  whether  we  can  feed  and  clothe  a  pop- 
ulation of  any  size  we  can  realistically  en- 
visage, or  even  supply  it  with  the  expanding 
amount  of  energy  it  may  demand.  It  is  rather 
.that  of  whether  a  technologically  advanced 
and  Industrially  prosperous  nation  wants,  or 
can  continue  to  pay  the  price  of  congestion 
and  contamination  that  comes  from  our 
overall  affluence.  It  is  suggested  that  our 
size  may  be  limited  by  the  ability  of  the 
environment  to  absorb  the  wastes  that  result 
from  our  economic  success. 

Students  of  the  overall  size  of  our  popu- 
lation are  In  no  agreement  as  to  precisely 
what  the  size  will  be  by  the  year  2000.  nor 
on  what  an  optimum  population  size  for  a 
nation  such  as  ours  would  be.  But.  more 
recent  projections  suggest  that  the  Increase 
in  our  population  over  the  next  30  years  may 
be  considerably  less  than  the  additional  100 
million  that  had  generally  been  forecasted. 
In  fact,  it  may  even  be  that  the  present  rate 
of  incr^se  will  slacken  off  so  that  we  will 
reach  the  zero  growth  rate  that  some  demog- 
raphars  have  been  advocating. 

However,  the  i.ssue  of  population  distribu- 
tion is  a  different  matter,  and  one  to  be 
taken  seriously  regardless  of  what  may  be 
the  upper  limit  of  the  population  size.  Our 
population  has  been  concentrating  increas- 
ingly, not  only  in  cities,  but  more  and  more 
proportionately  into  a  few  rather  large  urban 
masses.  This  has  resulted  In  a  lowering  of 
the  quality  of  life  in  both  urban  and  rural 
areas  Projection  of  such  a  migration  p>at- 
tern  is  actually  a  de  facto  distribution  policy 
since  it  will  affect  such  decisions  as  Indus- 
trial plant  location  and  other  types  of  in- 
vestment which  will  make  the  prophecy  of 
Increasing  concentration  self-fumUlng. 

We  have  Uefore  us  a  set  of  decisions.  One 
which  appears  not  to  be  urgent  is  that  of 
overall-size  of  the  population — even  after  the 
effects  of  a  considerable  amount  of  immigra- 
tion are  taken  into  account.  Apropos  of  pop- 
ulation distribution,  we  need  to  decide  on 
whether  or  not  we  will  adopt  a  deliberate 
strategy  to  encourage  Internal  migration  to 
negate  the  forecasts  of  ever-growing  urban 
congestion  in  a  few  megalopoll.  A  viable  op- 
tion for  such  an  alternate  strategy  is  a  pol- 
icy of  encouraging  growtn  in  alternate 
growth  centers  away  from  the  large  urban 
masses,  coupled  with  a  complementary  effort 
of  the  use  of  new  towns. 

CHAPTER    3 ENVIRONMENT 

Man  is  redefining  his  relationship  to  his 
environment.  He  has  progressed  from  fear- 
ing, to  understanding,  to  using,  to  abusing, 
and  now  to  worrying  about  the  physical  and 
biological  world  about  him.  Throughout  all 
but  the  very  recent  history  of  the  United 
States,  oxa  relationship  to  the  envlromnent 
has  been  one  of  exploitation.  We  have  seen 
our  natural  endowment  as  a  source  of  riches 
to  be  extracted  and  used,  or  later,  to  be  ex- 
tracted and  processed.  Concern  for  the  envi- 
ronment was  generally  limited  to  whether 
or  not  we  were  exhausting  our  inheritance 
of  sources  of  food,  energy,  and  materials. 

The  current  interest  In  the  environment 
has  two  distinctively  novel  emphases.  The 
first  is  that  the  limitations  that  the  environ- 
ment places  on  our  activities  may  not  be  on 
the  Input  side  (sources  of  food,  energy,  and 
materials),  but  on  the  output  side  (a  place 


to  dispose  of  our  wastes) .  The  second,  which 
is  closely  related  to  the  first,  is  that  the  en- 
vironment. In  addition  to  having  a  limited 
capacity  to  absorb  wastes,  is  a  complex  eco- 
logical system  in  which  intervention  of  an 
apparently  minor  sort  can,  and  often  does, 
have  far-reaching  consequences  through  a 
chain  of  unsuspected  reactions. 

Both  of  these  aspects  of  thinking  about 
the  environment  have  Important  conse- 
quences on  the  way  we  think  about  other 
things.  They  raise  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  there  may  be  an  upper  limit  on  our 
economic  growth  as  a  consequence  of  the 
limitations  on  how  much  waste  can  be  ab- 
sorbed. And,  the  model  of  complex  ecologi- 
cal systems  affects  our  whole  way  of  think- 
ing about  the  consequences  of  otu  action  not 
only  in  the  enivronmental  sphere,  but  also 
in  the  social  sphere  where  we  are  coming  to 
realize  that  causation  is  just  as  complex. 

Some  scientists  and  other  anxious  citizens 
assume  a  doomsday  model  of  the  future  In 
which  Increased  economic  production  will 
drive  us  to  our  destruction.  In  response, 
others  propose  what  is  called  a'  paradise- 
regained  model  which  wotUd  return  us  al- 
most to  a  state  of  nature.  Fortunately,  the 
doomsday  model  does  not  forecast  that 
which  is  inevitable,  and  the  latter,  which 
would  probably  be  unattainable  If  tolerable, 
need  not  be  entertained. 

A  mixed  strategy  of  response  to  our  en- 
vironmental problems  is  proposed.  We  need 
to  expand  our  Inadequate  knowledge  of 
ecological  systems.  But  while  expanding  this 
knowledge,  we  must  take  those  measures 
which  we  know  are  called  for.  We  need  to 
consider  our  current  technological  and  eco- 
nomic alternatives  in  the  light  of  long-range 
ecological  balance.  Additionally,  we  need  to 
resolve  conflicts  between  our  demands  for 
products  and  services,  and  the  depletion  and 
pollution  generated  by  them. 

The  market  mechanism  can  and  should  be 
used  as  one  of  the  devices  for  regulating 
these  demands.  Government  should  play  a 
role  through  appropriate  regulations,  taxes, 
subsidies,  and  standard  setting.  Since  en- 
vironmental problems  and  their  solution  are 
of  a  global  nature,  we  must  and  are  begin- 
ning to  act  in  concert  with  the  other  nations 
of  the  world. 

Our  environmental  problems  are  a  result 
of  our  technological  and  economic  successes 
and  of  our  philosophical  view  of  nature.  Now 
we  must  learn  to  use  our  technology  and  our 
economic  output  better  to  bring  us  in  har- 
monious relationship  to  that  environment. 
As  will  be  found  in  other  sections  of  this  re- 
port, it  Is  becoming  apparent  that  the  rela- 
tively narrow  criteria  by  which  we  have.  In 
the  past.  Judged  technical  and  economic 
progress  must  be  expanded  to  consider  a 
wider  range  of  consequences. 

CHAPTER    4 — EDUCATION 

We  have  an  educational  system  that  Is  In 
many  respects  unparalleled.  It  has  grown  In 
size  and  resources  to  the  point  where  we  have 
nearly  universal  education  through  the  sec- 
ondary schools  and  a  proportion  of  our  popu- 
lation attending  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation that  Is  unprecedented.  Yet,  this  sys- 
tem Is  under  severe  attack  and  crltlcis^p; 
it  Is  seen  as  having  been  set  up  to  serve  the 
needs  of  an  America  that  has  greatly  changed 
in  the  intervening  years.  There  are  many  who 
argue  that  It  Is  necessary  for  the  schools  to 
deemphasize  quantitative  expansion  along 
traditional  lines  and  emphasize  adaptation 
to  the  needs  of  a  rapidly  changing  society. 

In  the  past,  the  public  has  equated  going 
to  school  with  education.  The  role  of  the 
school  was  to  transmit  information  and  in- 
still traditional  values.  The  society  of  today 
is  one  changing  so  rapidly  that  skills  and  in- 
formation become  outmoded,  and  traditional 
values  are  under  challenge.  Furthermore,  the 
pro|K>rtlon  of  Information  that  children  re- 
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ceive  from  the  mass  media  Is  so  large  and  the 
range  of  values  to  which  they  are  exposed  so 
diverse  that  It  may  well  be  that  the  schools 
should  be  devoted  to  giving  them  the  cogni- 
tive skills  for  integrating  information,  and  a 
framework  within  which  to  sort  out  the  di- 
verse values  to  which  they  are  exposed. 

In  addition  to  what  may  fundamentally 
be  a  new  orientation  demanded  of  the 
schools,  they  are  being  asked  to  respond  to  ' 
current  problems  in  two  ways.  First,  it  is 
said  that  they  should  be  relevant  to  the 
needs  of  the  student,  which  is  to  say  that 
they  should  teach  him  as  an  Individual  to 
be  able  to  deal  with  contemporary  problems. 
Second,  the  higher  Institutions  of  learning, 
m  particular,  are  being  asked  to  solve  the 
present  problems  of  society. 

The  choices  with  which  the  schools  are 
confronted  involve,  on  the  one  hand,  teach- 
ing problem-solving  skills,  fostering  the  de- 
velopment of  students  as  Individuals,  and 
conducting  problem-oriented  research.  Or, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  option  of 
continuing  to  transmit  the  old  knowledge 
and  values  at  the  primary  and  secondary 
levels,  and  continuing  to  transmit  the  tradi- 
tional knowledge  and  seeking  to  develop 
knowledge  for  its  own  sake  at  the  higher 
levels  of  education. 

By  and  large,  it  would  seem  that  we  must 
look  for  some  appropriate  mix  rather  than 
shift  over  to  a  complete  doctrine  of  relevance. 
In  the  meantime,  we  need  to  develop  further 
understanding  of  the  educational  process 
and  of  how  to  evaluate  it.  We  must  further 
develop  an  experimental  pwsture  toward  In- 
novation in  education  which  will  reflect  our 
basic  uncertainty  as  to  how  to  go  about  the 
many  problems  with  which  the  educational 
system  is  faced. 

All  of  the  above  holds  for  the  educational 
system  at  large.  With  respect  to  the  children 
of  minority  groups,  we  have  the  special  task 
of  ensuring  equal  educational  opportunity, 
and  of  vmderstandlng  and  dealing  with  those 
s{>eclal  disadvantages  which  are  Imposed  on 
them  by  their  environment. 

Taken  all  in  all.  the  educational  system, 
which  is  the  crucial  single  institution  for  the 
development  of  our  citizenry  so  that  they 
can  live  happily,  shape  our  system  wisely, 
and  contribute  to  both  the  direction  and 
rate  of  its  growth,  is  in  a  state  of  severe 
stress.  The  educational  system  Is  having  its 
own  "growth"  problems  which,  if  not  solved, 
will  have  a  profound  Impact  on  the  growth 
of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

CHAPTER    S BASIC    NATURAL    SCIENCE 

The  American  scientific  establishment  has 
grown  and  the  capacities  of  its  researchers 
have  developed  to  the  point  that  our  capa- 
bility in  basic  research  has  made  us  pre- 
eminent in  the  world.  Having  achieved  that 
position,  basic  natural  science  finds  itself 
In  a  crisis  of  both  financial  and  social  sup- 
port. Historically,  Federal  funding,  the  main 
source  of  basic  scientific  research,  has  been 
large  relative  to  the  scientific  resources  avail- 
able to  do  the  work.  In  the  recent  past,  as 
the  scientific  establishment  continued  to 
grow,  the  supply  of  funds  leveled  off  so  that 
the  previous  relationship  has  In  effect  been 
reversed.  There  is  too  little  money  relative 
to  the  number  of  scientists  Involved.  At  the 
same  time,  in  the  past  half  decade,  scientists 
and  their  works  began  to  come  under  fire  as 
a  result  of  the  association  of  scientists  with 
the  military,  and  with  Industrial  technology 
which  has  produced  environmental  pollu- 
tion. In  concert  with  these  two  developments, 
our  national  priorities  have  shifted  to  the 
solution  of  social  problems,  and  basic  scien- 
tists are  being  asked  to  shift  their  focus  of 
work  from  the  development  of  knowledge  for 
its  own  sake  to  working  on  basic  problems 
which  have  relevance  for  today's  social  Issues. 

The  result  is  serious  strain  on  an  Institu- 
tion which  furnishes  us  with  our  most  funda- 


mental understanding  of  ourselves  and  of 
our  world,  and  which  has  been  the  source 
from  which  technology  has  evolved  In  re- 
cent times  to  serve  economic  growth.  In  the 
past  few  decades,  we  have  been  very  success- 
ful in  making  basic  science  useful,  but  now 
we  find  ourselves  in  a  crisis  as  to  how  to  en- 
sure its  future  usefulness,  and  of  how  to 
balance  the  long-range  utility  of  basic 
knowledge  with  present  urgent  needs. 

One  of  the  major  decisions  with  which  we 
are  faced  Is  that  of  the  level  of  support  we 
will  furnish  basic  science  In  the  future.  This 
is  clouded  by  the  problem  of  making  basic 
research  "useful"  in  the  short  run.  It  is  in 
the  nature  of  basic  research  that  answers  to 
practical  problems  may  be  found  in  tmsus- 
pected  areas  of  inquiry.  Some  problem  areas, 
at  a  given  time,  have  a  greater  potential  for 
exploitation  than  others.  Setting  research 
priorities  on  the  grounds  of  probable  utility 
is  often  a  choice  of  possible  short-term  bene- 
fits against  the  longer-term  ones  which 
might  result  from  a  more  rapid  expansion  of 
the  basic  pool  of  knowledge  by  permitting 
science  to  pursue  the  Internal  logic  of  Its 
own  development. 

What  Is  Indeed,  and  may  In  fact  be  de- 
veloping. Is  a  forum  in  which  the  partially 
conflicting  needs  for  maintaining  the  integ- 
rity of  the  core  of  basic  research  and  the 
practical  needs  of  the  society  are  resolved. 

In  conjunction  with  the  need  to  work  out 
an  appropriate  level  and  distribution  of  fund- 
ing, we  must  face  the  fact  that  an  articulate 
minority  are  attacking  the  very  rationale  and 
spirit  of  science  and  of  rational  Inquiry  it- 
self— ^the  most  elementary  tools  man  has  for 
the  orderly  guidance  of  his  affairs. 

CHAPTER   6 TECHNOLOGY   ASSESSMENT 

The  Nation's  infatuation  with  technology 
is  at  a  turning  point  as  profound  as  that  of 
its  relationship  to  the  environment.  His- 
torically, we  have  tended  to  do  that  which 
was  technically  possible,  if  It  were  economi- 
cally advantageous,  on  the  simple  ground 
that  this  represented  "progress."  However,  as 
technology  has  Increased  with  great  rapid- 
ity, it  has  forced  on  us  Increasing  unplanned 
social  change  and  environmental  problems 
we  did  not  anticipate  and  do  not  want.  At 
the  same  time,  our  notions  of  the  complexity 
of  social  and  environmental  problems  have 
made  us  increasingly  cautious  -with  respect 
to  the  actions  we  plan  to  take.  Our  level  of 
affluence  has  given  us  a  longer  time  per- 
spective within  which  to  assess  the  conse- 
quences of  our  actions.  As  with  so  many 
other  of  the  debates  with  which  we  have 
been  concerned,  the  technology  assessment 
movement — which  embodies  this  new  atti- 
tude toward  technology — ^asks  us  to  Judge  our 
actions  by  a  wider  range  of  criteria  than 
we  have  used  in  the  p>ast. 

Formally,  technology  assessment  is  a  term 
coined  in  the  Congress  to  label  a  set  of  pro- 
cedures to  aid  the  Congress  in  making  de- 
cisions for  the  orderly  Introduction  of  new 
technology  and  the  evaluation  of  technology 
already  in  use.  However,  it  Is  better  viewed 
as  a  manifestation  of  a  larger  phenomenon 
of  a  decreasing  willingness  of  both  the  public 
and  its  representatives  to  tolerate  the  un- 
desirable side  effects  of  things  done  In  the 
name  of  progress.  The  public  has  protested 
effectively  against  the  displacement  of  peo- 
ple by  highways,  aircraft  noise,  and  the 
building  of  new  powerplants.  Specific  actions 
have  Indicated  that  we  have  the  disposi- 
tion to  forgo  immediate  economic  benefits 
in  order  to  avoid  social  and  environmental 
costs  which  once  would  have  been  accepted 
with  no  more  than  pro  forma  considera- 
tion. The  existence  of  formal  technology  as- 
sessment, now  In  both  the  congressional  and 
executive  branches.  Is  to  be  taken  as  no 
more  than  a  specific  manifestation  of  the 
broader  concern. 

There  are  major  policy  problems  with  the 
prospect  of  doing  technology  assessment  In 


a  formal  fashion.  One  is  that  of  establishing 
criteria  for  deciding  which  among  all  of  the 
new  technologies  emerging  shall  be  selected 
for  assessment,  and  how  Inspections,  stand- 
ards, and  controls  shall  be  established.  An- 
other is  the  extent  to  which  technology 
assessment  shall  become  a  "way  of  life"  in 
the  American  economy  with  increased  con- 
sideration of  the  second-order  consequences 
of  technology  through  all  strata  of  decision- 
making, both  private  and  public.  Most  gen- 
eral, however.  Is  the  problem  of  how  we  will 
manage  the  Impact  of  the  possibility  of 
technology's  adverse  effects  with  the  de- 
mand for  new  technology  to  ensure  economic 
development.  Among  other  things,  we  may 
have  to  accelerate  our  efforts  to  detect  new 
benign  technological  opportunities  and  fa- 
cilitate their  rapid  introduction  to  offset 
the  Impact  of  inhibiting  the  introduction 
and  use  of  harmful  technology. 


CHAPTER    7- 


CONStTMERISM 


American  business  prides  Itself  in  its  abil- 
ity to  develop,  produce,  and  deliver  a  great 
flow  of  new  technologically  sophisticated 
products  of  a  wide  variety.  Yet,  its  very  suc- 
cess in  this  has  produced  a  wave  of  com- 
plaints. TTiere  have  been  consumer  move- 
ments In  the  past  based  on  issues  of  product 
safety  and  quality,  deceptive  practices,  mo- 
nopolistic practices,  aesthetics,  and  so  on. 
However,  what  marks  the  new  consumer 
movement  as  distinctive  Is  that  it  features 
resentment  that  the  stream  of  new  products 
is  so  large  and  the  differences  among  prod- 
ucts so  small  that  choice  among  them  is 
said  to  have  been  made  difficult.  Further- 
more, It  is  argued  that  the  technical  com- 
plexity of  many  of  them  is  such  that  the 
untrained  individual  cannot  evaluate  them. 

The  result  has  been  the  evolution  of  a  sys- 
tem of  consumer  protection  which,  since 
1964,  has  featured  commission  and  special 
assistants  at  the  highest  levels  of  Govern- 
ment, Incretised  activity  in  the  regulatory 
agencies,  and  finally  In  1969,  a  Presidential 
enunciation  of  a  "Buyer's  Bill  of  Rights." 
Laws  have  been  passed  and  new  standards 
set.  Testing  procedures  have  been  tightened. 
Consumer  information  services  have  growoi. 

The  anomaly  of  the  present  consumerism 
market  is  that  a  highly  market -oriented 
economy  has  produced  a  situation,  in  which 
it  is  said  by  at  least  an  Infiuentlal  minority, 
that  the  doctrine  of  consumer  sovereignty — 
the  notion  that  the  consumer  can  regulate 
business  by  his  free  choices — is  no  longer 
tenable  for  some  undeflnable  but  sizable  seg- 
ment of  the  marketplace.  Some  extreme 
manifestations  of  this  position  would  have  a 
considerable  impact  on  the  way  our  economy 
runs.  Already,  the  consumerism  movement 
has  had  an  important  and  probably  bene- 
ficlELl  infiuence  on  business  practice.  This 
movement  consists  of  a  myriad  of  small  is- 
sues, but  the  lajge  one  confrontmg  us  Is 
that  of  developing  a  proper  policy  posture 
that  will  give  the  desirable  amount  and  kind 
of  protection  to  the  consumer  and,  at  the 
same  time,  preserve  a  business  environment 
in  which  the  economy  can  continue  to  grow. 

The  consumerism  movement  has  been  re- 
garded by  some  as  a  fad.  It  Is  Important  to 
note  that  the  complaints  which  stimulate 
the  present  consumer  concerns  are  an  inte- 
gral part  of  a  technologically  sophisticated, 
market-oriented  economy  such  as  we  have  so 
deliberately  developed  In  recent  decades  and 
which  seems  certain  to  continue. 

CHAPTER     8 ECONOMIC    CHOICE    AND    BALANCED 

GROWTH 

The  search  for  a  policy  of  balanced  growth 
has  major  implications  for  the  allocation  of 
economic  resources  and  is  crucially  depend- 
ent upon  economic  growth.  Conventional 
economic  policy  goals  include  full  employ- 
ment, an  acceptable  rate  of  growth,  price 
stability,  and  a  satisfactory  balance  of  pay- 
ments. Added  to  these  now  is  a  new  set  of 
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goals  under  the  vaguely  defined  label  of 
"quality  of  life."  These  concerns  mirror  a  de- 
sire by  many  Americans  to  create  a  society 
better  able  to  enjoy  what  it  produces,  and  to 
grow  in  ways  harmonious  with  Its  physical 
environment. 

The  setting  of  new  goals  and  the  establish- 
ment of  priorities  among  them  are  matters 
cf  social  choice.  Economic  analysis  can  help 
in  txnderstanding  some  of  the  central  aspects 
of  these  choices,  but  it  cannot  dictate  the 
answers.  The  choices  themselves  are  those  of 
the  people,  expressed  Individually  through 
their  private  Institutions  and  through  their 
governments.  The  key  choices  are  among 
competing  ends.  Economic  analysis  can  con- 
tribute toward  the  meeting  of  these  ends 
once  they  are  chosen,  and  an  economic  policy 
of  sustained  growth  can  make  it  possible  for 
more  of  these  ends  to  be  achieved. 

CHAPTER     9 TOWARD    BALANCED    GROWTH 

This  report  is  motivated  by  the  President's 
explicit  call  for  the  development  of  a  na- 
tional growth  policy.  It  Is  assiuned  that  both 
the  meaning  and  form  of  this  policy  will 
evolve  and  that  contributions  such  as  this 
are  but  steps  in  that  direction.  This  report 
takes  an  Inductive  approach  to  the  overall 
piroblem  by  identifying  a  number  of  issue 
areas  in  which  it  seems  meaningful  to  say 
that  a  debate  bearing  on  growth  pwlicy  is 
taking  place.  The  issues  which  were  selected 
are  those  which  the  National  Goals  Research 
Staff  Judged  would  make  a  dlstinatlve  con- 
tribution to  the  Nation's  awareness.  An  ex- 
ample of  an  exclusion  might  be  that  of  urban 
problems,  a  subject  truly  essential  to  our 
growth,  but  a  matter  much  discussed  by 
others  of  greater  competence  on  that  topic. 

The  major  lesson  to  be  extracted  from  the 
substantive  problems  reviewed  here  is  the 
high  desirability  of  an  explicit  growth  policy 
with  a  relatively  long-term  perspective.  In 
Instance  after  Instance,  It  was  found  that 
today's  problems  are  a  result  of  successes  as 
defined  In  yesterday's  terms.  The  object  les- 
son has  not  been  that  our  institutions  are 
incapable,  but  that  in  the  past  we  set  pjer- 
formance  criteria  for  them  in  terms  now 
recognized  as  too  narrow  but  which  at  one 
time  were  appropriate.  We  have  become 
widely  aware  of  the  second-order  conse- 
quences of  our  action,  and  we  have  demon- 
strated our  resolution  to  take  them  into  ac- 
count when  we  can  anticipate  them.  What 
we  need  is  fhcreased  ability  to  anticipate 
those  consequences  and  an  explicit  policy 
framework  within  which  to  evaluate  them. 

The  central  ingredient  In  the  development 
of  a  growth  p>ollcy  will  be  for  the  American 
people  to  decide  Just  what  sort  of  country 
they  want  this  to  be.  This  process  Is  in  being. 
as  reflected  In  these  debates.  Hopefully,  this 
report  and  other  events  will  serve  as  vehicles 
to  facilitate  discussion  and  choice.  To  further 
facilitate  this  process,  we  will  have  to  develop 
better  Inartitutlonal  arrangements  for  the 
people  to  relate  to  the  leadership  and  better 
mechanisms  of  policy  analysis  to  serve  all 
parties. 

■While  It  is  clear  that  an  explicit  growth 
policy  is  desirable,  it  seems  equally  clear 
from  these  debates  that  It  Is  likely  that  what 
will  emerge  is  not  a  single  policy  but  a  pack- 
age of  policies  consistent  with  each  other, 
each  designed  to  meet  one  or  more  of  our 
national  objectives.  This  package  of  policies 
will  shape  both  the  directions  of  our  society 
and  the  balance  among  the  many  segments 
of  society  in  terms  of  priorities  and  Interrela- 
tionships. It  will  not  be  a  set  of  policies 
Which  the  government  alone  can  develop  and 
effect.  It  will  be  a  set  of  policies  which 
emerge  from  the  decisions  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  people,  and  which,  In  turn,  will 
affect  the  decisions  of  both  the  government 
and  the  people. 

APPENDIX   A 

These  are  only  a  few  examples  of  possible 
developments,  many  of  which  have  begun  or 


may  begin  to  emerge  in  the  1970's.  Many  of 
these  developments  may  not  appear  in  the 
1970's  or  even  later,  but  the  list  suggests  that, 
as  we  view  the  prospects  for  our  Nation,  we 
must  broaden  our  vision  to  take  into  account 
a  variety  of  developments  which  will  bring 
many  new  dimensiotis  of  human  experience. 

As  illustrated  by  these  selected  trends  and 
forecasts,  the  1970's  promise  to  be  a  decade 
of  extroardln&ry  change.  Our  Nation  in  1980 
could  be  one  in  which  cities  are  more  clogged 
with  Immovable  traffic,  air  Is  less  breathable, 
streams  polluted  to  the  point  where  expensive 
processes  will  be  necessary  to  get  usable 
water,  seashores  deteriorating  more  rapidly, 
and  our  people  suffering  needlessly  from 
having  not  developed  the  necessary  institu- 
tional arrangements  for  achieving  the  prom- 
ise of  this  decade  of  change. 

On  the  other  hand,  America  in  1980  can 
be  a  Nation  which  will  have  begun  to  restore 
its  environment,  to  have  more  balanced  dis- 
tribution of  regional  economic  development 
and  of  population;  a  Nation  which  has  abol- 
ished hunger  and  many  forms  of  social  in- 
equality and  deprivation;  and  a  Nation  which 
will  have  begun  to  develop  the  new  social 
Institutions  and  instruments  necessary  to 
turn  the  promises  of  this  decade  of  change 
Into  reality. 

If  we  are  to  see  the  second  of  these  possible 
features  realized  in  the  America  of  1980,  we 
must  begin  now  to  define  what  we  wish  to 
have  as  our  national  goals,  and  to  develop  in 
t>oth  our  public  and  private  institutions  the 
specific  policies  and  programs  which  will 
move  us  toward  those  goals. 


THE  ATLANTIC  COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT  GROUP 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  I  Invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  devel- 
opment of  a  company  called  the  Atlantic 
Community  Development  Group,  of 
which  I  had  the  honor  to  be  the  inspirer 
originally,  as  chairman  of  the  Economic 
Committee  of  the  NATO  Parliamentar- 
ians' Conference,  in  the  early  1960's. 

This  has  become  a  massive  private 
enterprise  effort  of  mutualization,  a  con- 
sortium of  the  greatest  companies  and 
banks  in  the  industrial  world  at  this 
time,  to  assist  in  the  development  of 
Latin  America:  but  the  idea  is  being  ex- 
tended to  Asia,  where  a  company  already 
has  been  organized,  and  one  is  in  pros- 
pect in  Africa  and  one  will  ultimately 
come  in  the  Middle  East.  The  success  oC 
this  entei-prise  is  so  critically  important 
as  bearing  on  the  validity  of  the  enter- 
prise system  as  a  technique  for  world  de- 
velopment, quite  apart  from  govern- 
ments, that  I  commend  this  study  to 
my  colleagues. 

Incidentally,  the  Overseas  Private  In- 
vestment Corporation,  which  we  will  or- 
ganize soon,  which  has  already  been 
authorized  by  law.  though  a  Government 
entity,  follows  the  same  general  idea  of 
stimulating  this  kind  of  world  activity. 
It  has  tremendous  consequences  in  re- 
lieving us  of  budget  strain  and  other  dis- 
advantages of  the  kind  of  foreign  aid  we 
have  been  carrying  on  for  years,  which 
cannot  be  displaced,  but  a  good  deal  of 
whose  work  might  be  done  in  this  way. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle on  the  development  of  this  company, 
published  in  the  July  11,  1970,  issue  of 
Business  Week,  making  reference  to  its 
very  gifted  executive  director,  Ernst 
Keller,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Company  That  NuKTtnuBS  Latin 
Business 

"ADELA  is  the  kind  of  company  that  doesn't 
exist  In  developed  countries,  because  they 
don't  need  it,"  says  Ernst  Keller,  managing 
director  of  the  Lima-based  adela  Investment 
Co.  He  adds:  "There  is  no  problem  in  finding 
capital  for  developing  countries — the  scar- 
city Is  management  men." 

ADELA  (the  Atlantic  Community  Develop- 
ment Group  for  Latin  America)  provides 
both  money  and  management  knowhow  for 
Latin  American  business.  Indeed,  Uke  avail- 
able Jones,  the  multlfaceted  entrepreneur  in 
Al  Capp's  comic  strip,  adela  will  supply  Just 
about  any  financial  or  managerial  service. 
Keller  claims  that  the  company  has  helped 
mobilize  close  to  $l-billlon  worth  of  invest- 
ment in  Latin  America. 

Since  adela  was  organized  In  1964,  it  has 
put  $82-mllllon  in  share  capital  and  loans 
into  99  companies  In  19  countries,  adela  or- 
ganized many  of  the  ventures,  ranging  from 
mining  and  meat  packing  to  steel  mills,  food 
retailing,  and  computer  service  centers.  And 
for  every  $1  that  adela  Invests  in  its  proj- 
ects, other  companies,  banks,  and  lending  In- 
stitutions invest  at  least  $9. 

ADELA  and  its  subsidiary,  adelatec  Techni- 
cal &  Management  Service  Co.,  are  now  work- 
ing on  a  series  of  new  ventures : 

A  oomi>any  to  warehouse,  transport,  and 
distribute  farm  products  in  Latin  America, 
with  Anaheim  International  of  FuUerton, 
Calif.  (Another  company,  Latin  American 
Agribusiness  Development  Corp.  Is  looking 
for  ventures.  Its  partners  include  Bank  of 
America,  Carglll,  Inc.,  Deere  &  Co.,  and 
Gerber  Products  Co.) 

The  Jamaica  Negrll  Estates,  formed  with 
the  Jamaican  government's  Urban  Develop- 
ment Corp.  This  Involves  an  option  to  buy 
a  big  tract  of  beach  and  swamp  for  a  $140- 
mllUon  resort  complex,  new  town,  and  farm 
beat,  adelatec  drew  up  the  project  and 
adela  Is  talking  to  potential  Investors. 

A  hotel  chain  called  Hotel  Associates,  with 
Branlff  Airways,  Inc.  It  will  cost  about  $150- 
mlUlon,  coming  mainly  from  local  Investors. 

Among  other  things,  adela  Is  promoting 
Latin  American  economic  Integration  by  or- 
ganizing multinational  Industrial  ventures 
that  exchange  materials  and  products  across 
national  borders.  It  Is  setting  up  a  holding 
company  to  provide  services  to  Industrial 
leasing  companies  In  several  coimtrles,  and 
it  has  spa'wned  a  Utter  of  smaller  privatr* 
investment  companies  in  seven  Latin  coun- 
tries. 

Eventually,  Keller  hopes  to  move  into  mu- 
tual funds. 

Meanwhile,  ADELA  nurtures  the  businesses 
It  has  already  created  by  helping  with  every- 
thing from  market  surveys  to  financial  reor- 
ganization. It  sells  the  same  services  to  out- 
siders. 

POWER    BACKING 

In  all  this,  ADELA  is  backed  by  the  finan- 
cial strength  and  the  technical  and  manage- 
rial knowhow  of  the  world's  most  powerful 
corporations — 239  of  the  biggest  banks  and 
industrial  companies  in  the  U.S.,  Canada. 
Europe,  Japan,  and  Latin  America.  They  each 
subscribed  up  to  $500,000  of  ADELA's  $60 
million  In  authorized  capital,  and  have  paid 
in  over  $60  million.  With  such  blue-chip 
backing,  ADELA  exerts  financial  leverage  far 
beyond  its  own  resources.  It  borrows  addi- 
tional funds  from  member  banks,  and  it  gets 
long-term  loans  from  such  sources  as  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  and  Ger- 
many's Kreditanstalt  fUr  Wlederaufbau. 
Other  Investors,  local  and  foreign,  take  shares 
In  ventures  organized  by  the  company;  they 
feel  their  money  will  be  safe  and  return  a 
good  profit  under  ADELA's  wmg. 

ADELA  was  launched  with  56  initial  stock- 
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holders,  mostly  U.S.  and  European  compa- 
nies, amidst  the  turmoil  In  Latin  America 
that  followed  the  Cuban  revolution.  Senator 
Jacob  K.  Javits  (R-N.Y.)  persuaded  the  Ford 
Foundation  to  finance  the  study  that  led  to 
its  founding.  One  aim  was  to  spur  economic 
development  by  funneling  more  outside  capi- 
tal into  the  area;  another  was  to  strengthen 
private  enterprise  and  create  a  better  busi- 
nes.s  climate.  Some  shareholders  thought 
these  were  wortliy  objectives,  but  were 
frankly  skeptical  about  ADELA  as  a  money- 
maker. In  fact,  one  European  banking  house 
promptly  wrote  off  its  shares  as  a  straight 
loss.  Nevertheless,  ADELA  earned  profits  of 
$2.9  million  in  its  last  fiscal  year  and  paid 
a  4'"c  dividend  to  stockholders.  Now  a  similar 
venture  with  many  of  the  same  shareholders, 
the  Tokyo-based  Private  Investment  Com- 
pany for  Asia,  is  helping  organize  and  finance 
companies  In  developing  nations  of  the  Far 
East. 

LEADERSHIP 

Keller  has  put  his  personal  stamp  on 
ADELA.  A  hard-driving,  outspoken  Swiss,  the 
50-year-old  Keller  had  been  assistant  vice 
president  of  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.'s  South  Amer- 
ican division  and  had  founded  his  own 
investment  firm  in  Lima. 

For  ADELA,  he  recruited  a  staff  that  is 
both  young  and  multinational.  Executive 
■Vice-President  Eugene  R.  Gonzalez,  for  ex- 
ample, is  an  American  bom  In  Chile.  Vice- 
President  Desmond  Cameron,  an  English- 
man, came  to  ADELA  from  Schroder  bank  in 
London;  Peter  Rabbow,  one  of  five  ADELA 
managers,  is  a  German;  Arturo  Yermoll,  an 
ADELATEC  manager.  Is  a  Chilean  Industrial 
engineer  who  worked  in  Argentina.  About  40 
executives  and  staff  members  work  out  of 
Lima  and  50  are  scattered  in  other  offices  in 
Latin  America.  Washington,  and  Zurich, 

"Keller  motivates  his  people  very  strongly," 
says  Howard  C.  Petersen,  chairman  of  Phila- 
delphia's Fidelity  Bank,  one  of  ADELA's 
fotmders  and  now  Its  chairman.  "I  think  one 
of  the  attractions  is  that  there  is  a  certain 
relevance  in  what  they  do.  As  a  consequence, 
ADELA  can  perhaps  get  better  and  more 
strongly  motivated  men  than  other  compa- 
nies." 

HOW  rr  WORKS 

Keller  describes  ADELA  and  ADELATEC  as 
"a  service  organization  and  mover  of  human 
and  financial  resources."  Staffers  in  Lima  and 
resident  representatives  in  13  countries  look 
for  investment  opportunities.  When  one  Is 
turned  up,  ADELA  converts  it  into  a  concrete 
"bankable"  project  ■with  feasibility,  market, 
engineering,  and  financial  studies. 

"Only  then  do  we  become  an  Investment 
company,"  says  Keller.  "We  can  only  provide 
seed  capital.  We  go  around  hat  in  hand  get- 
ting money  from  other  Investors — Latin 
American,  foreign.  Institutional." 

That  Is  not  too  difficult  for  a  company  that 
has  the  world's  biggest  banks  as  stockholders. 
"We  maintain  good  contacts  with  share- 
holder banks,"  says  an  ADELA  executive.  "So 
all  we  do  Is  ■write  an  informal,  chatty  letter 
describing  the  project  and  asking  If  they  are 
Interested.  If  so,  we  supply  the  project  study 
made  by  our  analysts." 

In  BoUvla,  for  example,  ADELA  financed 
the  development  of  new  properties  by  a  small 
tin  mining  company,  Cla.  Minera  del  Sur.  It 
put  up  $1  million  in  loans  and  equity,  and 
New  York's  First  National  City  Bank,  an 
ADELA  shareholder,  loaned  $500,000.  In 
Buenos  Aires.  ADELA  financed  a  major  ex- 
pansion by  meatpacker  Prlgoriflcos  Argen- 
tlnos,  S.A.  (PASA),  by  lending  $1.5  million 
and  placing  another  $2  million  of  loans  with 
banks. 

IN    MANAGEMENT 

ADELA's  role,  though,  goes  far  beyond  or- 
dinary investment  banking.  "One  of  Its 
major  contributions  has  been  on  the  man- 
agement side,"  says  Petersen.  "If  you  have 
the  management,  the  money  follows." 


Once  financing  has  been  obtained,  ex- 
plains Keller,  "our  services  begin  again.  The 
project  must  be  planned,  programmed,  de- 
signed, purchased,  and  installed." 

One  of  the  company's  biggest  projects  is 
Cla.  Pino  Celulosa  de  Centroam^rlca,  a  $70- 
milllon  pulp  and  paper  mill  that  will  exploit 
a  vast  stand  of  virgin  timber  in  Honduras. 
The  Honduran  government  development 
.  bank,  the  Central  American  Bank  for  Eco- 
nomic Integration,  and  the  International 
Finance  Corp.  are  putting  up  part  of  the  share 
capital.  ADELA  and  ADELATEC  nmde  a 
prelnvestment  study  and  a  feasibility  study, 
helped  organize  the  company,  obtained  fi- 
nancing, and  looked  for  a  foreign  paper  com- 
pany with  knowhow  to  ran  the  mill.  Negotia- 
tions are  under  way  with  the  International 
Paper  Co.  to  manage  the  venture  and  put 
up  51'*  of  the  equity.  ADELA  will  buy  $3.5- 
million  worth  of  shares  and  sell  them  off 
gradually  to  local  Investors. 

Bringing  in  Latin  partners  and  taking  only  a 
minority  Interest  In  companies  helps  ADELA 
avoid  the  charge  of  "economic  imperialism" 
that  is  a  favorite  political  issue  in  the  re- 
gion. Julio  Juncosa  Ser6.  president  of  the 
last-growing  FASA,  says  that  because  ADELA 
is  multinational.  It  was  an  attractive  source 
of  "impartial  credit."  Since  FASA  competes 
with  British  and  American-o^wned  meatpack- 
ers,  it  was  reluctant  to  have  ties  to  financial 
groups  in  those  countries  "We  had  other 
offers  and  turned  them  down,"  Juncosa  say.s. 

In  a  typical  minority  investment,  ADELA 
aided  Armat  Metalurglca.  a  Chilean  maker 
of  coin  blanks.  In  financing  a  new  plant. 
ADELA  bought  a  25<^<  Interest  in  the  c<Mn- 
pany  for  $333,000  and  loaned  another  $260,- 
000.  Armat  now  exports  to  Israel  and  Uruguay, 
and  has  a  contract  to  supply  coins  for 
Argentina's  new  "hard  peso." 

ADELA's  industrial  stockholders  partici- 
pate directly  In  some  of  the  manufacturing 
companies  it  organizes.  Germany's  F^led. 
Krupp,  for  example,  supplied  equipment  and 
the  financing  for  an  Ecuadorian  steel  rolling 
mill. 

SOME    MISSES 

ADELA  has  had  some  notable  failures, 
among  them  Promecan.  a  Peruvian  fishing 
boat  builder.  The  company  has  overex- 
panded,  and  ADELA  helped  refinance  It  by 
buying  40%  of  its  stock  for  $700,000  and 
lending  it  another  $1.7-mllllon.  Keller  also 
persuaded  his  old  company,  Peruinvest,  and 
the  Peruvian  government  development  bank 
to  put  money  Into  Promecan  with  the  aim 
of  diversifying  the  company  and  overhauling 
its  management.  Then  a  crisis  hit  the  fishing 
industry,  customers  cancelled  their  orders, 
and  Promecan  went  broke. 

Says  a  top  ADELA  executive:  "When  we 
brought  Promecan  out  to  breathe,  suddenly 
there  wasnt  any  air."  Promecan  has  gone 
through  bankruptcy  now,  though,  and  Is 
back  in  business  with  a  Japanese  partner. 

Recently,  much  of  ADELA's  emphasis  has 
been  on  strengthening  Latin  America's  thin 
financial  markets  by  setting  up  financial  in- 
termediaries. ADELA  has  launched  "finan- 
cleras"  (private  investment  companies)  in  a 
number  of  countries,  and  has  formed  Indus- 
trial leasing  comp>anles  In  Mexico  and  Brazil. 
In  Mexico,  It  Is  setting  up  a  company  that 
will  "warehouse"  commercial  paper  up  to  five 
years'  maturity  by  buying  and  holding  It  for 
its  own  accovmt.  In  Brazil,  it  plans  to  buy  Into 
a  brokerage  house. 

ADEXiA  also  develops  local  capital  markets 
by  helping  family  owned  companies  go  public. 
Last  year,  it  bought  out  La  Cortina,  a  Vene- 
zuelan carp>et  manufacturer.  ADELA  plans  to 
convert  the  company  to  public  ownership  by 
selling  shares  to  Venezuelans. 

Now  ADELA  is  starting  to  promote  Latin 
American  exports.  The  newly  created  Adela 
Trade  Development  Co.  will  bring  together 
expertise  in  financing,  management,  produc- 
tion, packaging,  and  transport  to  expand 
trade  within  the  region  and  exports  to  over- 


seas markets.  "You  are  a  dead  duck  If  you 
think  only  In  terms  of  a  local  market,"  says 
ADELA  manager  Portunato  Quesada,  a  former 
Peruvian  diplomat. 

In  such  ventures,  the  risks  are  Increased 
by  Latin  America's  political  ups  and  downs. 
But  old  Latin  hands,  like  Keller,  keep  their 
cool. 

Keller  says :  "There  Is  no  question  that  In- 
vestors who  have  not  lived  in  Latin  America 
are  being  scared  off  by  the  present  tendency 
toward  greater  nationalism — In  some  crises, 
quite  radical  nationalism.  But  nationalism 
exists  everywhere,  with  different  names.  In 
industrial  countries,  it  is  called  protecting 
the  balance  of  payments." 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  President  pro  tempore  announced 
that  on  today,  July  22, 1970,  he  signed  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  which  had  pre- 
viously been  signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives : 

S.  417.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  oonvey  certain  lands  in 
New  Mexico  to  the  Cuba  Independent 
Schools  and  to  the  village  of  Cuba; 

8.  778.  An  act  to  amend  the  1964  amend- 
ments to  the  Alaska  Omnibus  Act; 

S.  885.  An  act  to  authorize  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  roll  of  persons  whose  ancestors  were 
members  of  the  Confederated  Tribes  of 
Weas,  Plankashaws,  Peorlas.  and  Kaskasklas, 
merged  under  the  treaty  of  May  30,  1854  (10 
Stat.  1082 ) ,  and  to  provide  for  the  dispo- 
sition of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judg- 
ment in  Indian  Claims  Oommlsslon  Etockets 
numbered  314,  amended,  314-E  and  65,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  3685.  An  act  to  Increase  the  availability 
of  mortgage  credit  for  the  financing  of  ur- 
gently needed  housing,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Graveli  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  letters,  which  were  referred 
as  indicated: 

Report  on  Recistrt  of  Minority 
Construction  Contractors 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  Washington.  D.C,  trans- 
mitting, for  the  information  of  the  Senate 
a  registry  of  minority  construction  contrac- 
tors (with  an  accomp>anylng  document);  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Reports  of  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  potential  savings  by  cen- 
tralized control  of  overseas  air  passenger 
trEknsportation.  Department  of  Defense, 
dated  July  21,  1970  (with  an  accompanjang 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  improvements  needed  In 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  procedures 
for  determining  excess  spare  pans.  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  dated  July  22.  1970 
(with  an  accompanying  repwrt) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

Proposed  Indian  Financing  Act  op  1970 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  for  financing  the  economic  devel- 
opment of  Indians  and  Indian  organizations. 
and  for  other  puiposes  (with  accompanying 
papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  . 
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Proposed  Federal  Salary  CoMPARABrLTTY  Act 
OF  1970 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  United  States 
Civil  Service  Commission,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  to  direct  the  President 
to  adjust  the  rates  for  the  statutory  pay 
systems,  to  establish  an  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Federal  Salaries,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


PETITIONS 

Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated : 

By  the  ACTING  PRESmENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Oravel)  : 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
Stat*   of   California;    to  the   Committee  on 
Commerce: 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  4 

••Relative  to  a  national  wildlife  refuge  for 

South  San  Francisco  Bay 

"Whereas,  The  establishment  of  a  national 
wildlife  refuge  for  the  southern  portion  of 
San  FYanclsco  Bay  to  preserve  open-spaced 
and  recreational  values  in  the  natural  envi- 
ronment of  the  bay  for  benefits  to  man  and 
to  protect  a  wildlife  habitat  of  national  sig- 
nl£U;ance  from  the  Increasing  threat  of  ur- 
banization has  been  endorsed,  after  exten- 
sive studies,  by  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fish- 
eries and  Wildlife  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  and  resolutions  in  support  of  such 
action  have  been  adopted  by  23  government 
agencies  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area;  and 

"Whereas,  House  and  Senate  bills  to  estab- 
lish the  refuge  were  Introduced  during  1969 
and  these  bills,  which  were  in  committee  on 
the  adjovu-nment  of  the  first  session  of  the 
91st  Congress,  will  be  reintroduced  and  hear- 
ings held  on  the  question  of  the  proposed 
refuge  after  January  1,  1970;  and 

'•Whereas,  The  proposed  refuge  area  of 
open  water,  sloughs,  tidal,  shallows,  flats, 
marshes,  saltiK>nds,  and  upland  meadows  Is  a 
natural  habitat  for  100  species  of  water  birds 
and  42  species  of  land  birds  and.  as  a  vital 
part  of  the  Pacific  nyway.  Is  host  to  thou- 
sands of  migratory  wild  birds  making  the 
long  fall  flight  from  the  Arctic  to  Baja  Cali- 
fornia and  South  America;  and 

"Whereas,  The  South  San  Francisco  Bay 
region  provides  the  habitat  and  resting  areas 
for  several  species  of  bird  and  animal  life 
which  are  on  the  verge  of  extinction,  and 
prompt  acquisition  of  land  for  a  national 
wildlife  refuge  is  essential  in  view  of  the 
continuing  pollution  and  destruction  of  the 
natural  environment  of  the  region  by  rapidly 
expanding  urban  development;  and 

'•Whereas,  The  proposed  national  refuge, 
carefully  managed  for  the  protection  of  wild- 
life, would  also  provide  the  people  of  the  San 
Prandsco  Bay  area  and  of  the  nation  with 
access  to  the  bay  and  Its  wildlife  for  observa- 
tion and  enjoyment,  offering  opportunity  for 
picnicking,  photography,  fishing,  and  other 
recreational  activities  compatible  with  the 
primary  purpose  of  the  refuge,  and  would 
enable  students  of  all  ages  from  elementary 
school  to  college  to  use  the  refuge  as  an  out- 
door laboratory  for  the  study  of  biology,  ecol- 
ogy, history,  and  sociology;  now,  therefore, 
belt 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fully memorializes  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  establUii  a 
national  wildlife  refuge  for  the  southern  por- 
tion of  San  Francisco  Bay;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Cleric  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 


terior, to  the  House  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries,  to  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Leglslatiu-e  of  the 
State  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs ; 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  49 
••Relative  co  Pyramid  Lake  natural  resources 

"Whereas,  Pyramid  Lake  in  the  State  of 
Nevada  is  a  unique  and  beautiful  national 
asset  deserving  of  preservation  and  protec- 
tion for  the  enjoyment  of  present  and  future 
generations;  and 

"Whereas,  The  potential  recreational  and 
economic  value  of  Pyramid  Lake  to  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Nevada  and  particu- 
larly to  Its  owners,  the  Paiute  Indian  peo- 
ple whose  reservation  encompasses  the  lake, 
is  beyond  question;  and 

"Whereas,  Pyramid  Lake  is  a  natural  geo- 
logic sink  which  receives  the  flood  flows  of 
the  Truckee  River  system  and  which  histori- 
cally received  the  entire  flow  of  the  river 
system;  and 

"Whereas,  It  is  well  substantiated  that  the 
diversion  of  Truckee  River  water  over  the 
past  sixty  years  has  caused,  except  for  excep- 
tionally wet  years  such  as  1969,  the  progres- 
sive lowering  of  the  level  of  Pyramid  Lake; 
and 

'•Whereas.  The  unique  recreational  and 
economic  resources  of  Pyramid  Lake  are 
being  endangered  as  its  level  declines  due  to 
the  diversion  of  water  from  the  Truckee 
River  system  to  meet  the  many  competing 
demands;  and 

"Whereas.  While  uses  of  water  from  the 
Truckee  River  system  in  California  unques- 
tionably have  some  adverse  effect  upon  Pyra- 
mid Lake,  the  fundamental  problem  centers 
upon  the  annual  average  diversion  of  241,000 
acre-feet  of  water  at  Derby  Dam  in  Nevada 
for  use  in  the  Newlands  Project  and  upon  the 
operational  criteria  adopted  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  for  the  Truckee-Carson  River 
system;  and 

"Whereas.  Stabilization  of  the  water  level 
of  Pyramid  Lake  and  the  provision  of  mini- 
mum flows  necessary  to  sustain  fish  life  and 
spawning  in  the  Truckee  River  below  Derby 
Dam  would  enhance  the  lake's  fishery  re- 
sources and  create  economic  benefits  to  the 
Paiute  Indian  p>eople  who  own  the  lake;  and 

"Whereas,  A  properly  developed  Pyramid 
Lake  would  provide  high  quality  recreation 
for  large  numbers  of  residents  of  California; 
and 

"Whereas,  The  United  States  Department 
of  the  Interior  is  charged  with  responsibility 
for  assuring  the  protection  and  wise  use  of 
the  nation's  natural  resources  and  controls 
in  major  part  the  waters  of  the  Truckee 
River-Carson  River  system;  and 

"Whereas,  The  conflicting  interests  of  vari- 
ous bureaus  within  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  have  precluded 
satisfactory  resolution  of  the  water  manage- 
ment problems  of  the  Truckee  River-Carson 
River  system;  and 

"Whereas,  These  conflicting  Interests  are 
centered  In  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  the 
Bureau  of  Sports  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation;  and 

"Whereas,  The  level  of  P>Tamld  Lake  will 
continue  to  decline  until  such  time  as  these 
conflicts  are  resolved;  and 

"Whereas,  A  resolution  of  the  water  man- 
agement problems  of  the  Truckee  River-Car- 
son River  system  Is  beyond  the  capabllltfes 
of  the  States  of  California  and  Nevada;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Assembly  Oommlttee  on 
Water,  in  Its  evaluation  of  the  proposed  Cali- 
fornia-Nevada Interstate  Compact  concern- 
ing the  waters  of  the  Lake  Tahoe,  Truckee, 
Carson,  and  Walker  River  Basins,  has  con- 
cluded that  a  final  resolution  of  this  confiict 


and  of  the  water  management  problems  of 
the  Truckee  Rlver-Carson  River  system  can 
only  be  attained  through  i>06itlve  action  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  memo- 
rializes the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  take  those  actions  necessary  to  as- 
sure the  protection  and  preservation  of  Pyra- 
mid Lake;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Is  requested  to  take  immediate  action 
to  achieve  coordination  of  the  activities  of 
the  various  bureaus  within  the  Department 
of  Interior  In  order  to  solve  the  problems  re- 
lating to  management  of  the  Truckee  River- 
Carson  River  system;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
Assembly  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  the  President  and  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  Sf>eaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  the  Chairmen 
of  the  Senate  and  House  Committees  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  to  each  Senator 
and  Representative  from  California  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior." 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  JOINT  COM- 
MITTEE ON  THE  ENVIRONMENT- 
JOINT  REPORT  OF  COMMITTEES 
ON    COMMERCE,    INTERIOR    AND 

•  INSULAR  AFFAIRS.  AND  PUBLIC 
WORKS  (S.  REPT.  NO.  91-1033) 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Commerce,  Interior,  and  Insular  Affairs 
and  the  Public  Works  Committees  today 
filed  a  joint  report  on  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 207,  a  resolution  to  establish  a 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Environment. 
The  report  recommends  the  enactment 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  207  as 
amended  by  the  committees.  A  compan- 
ion measure.  House  Joint  Resolution 
1117,  has  already  been  passed  by  the 
House. 

The  establishment  of  a  nonlegislative 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Environment 
will  give  the  Congress  a  new  institution 
which  can  provide  a  continuing  overview 
of  both  present  and  emerging  environ- 
mental problems  and  can  be  an  impor- 
tant source  of  data  and  information  for 
the  standing  committees  of  the  Congress. 
This  measure  has  received  the  careful 
attention  of  the  Senate  committees  who 
exercise  primary  jurisdiction  over  en- 
vironmental matters  and  its  enactment 
has  been  unanimously  recommended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ScHWEiKER ) .  The  report  will  be  received 
and  the  joint  resolution  will  be  placed 
on  the  calendar,  and  the  report  will  be 
printed. 

EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

John  G.  Hvird,  of  Texas,  to  be  Ambassador 
ExtraordlnaCT  and  Plenipotentiary  to  the 
Republic  oySouth  Africa. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
report  favorably  sundry  nominations  in 
the    Diplomatic    and    Foreign    Service 
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which  have  already  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  and,  to  save  the 
expense  of  printing  them  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  may  lie  on  the  Secretary's  desk 
for  the  information  of  any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio) .  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows : 

Helmut  Sonnenfeldt,  of  Maryland,  and 
sundry  other  persons,  for  appointment  and 
promotion  in  the  Diplomatic  and  Foreign 
Service. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BROOKE: 

S.  4109.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Santa 
Bonanno  Merllno;  to  the  CTommlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TYDINGS  (by  request)  : 

S.  4110.  A  bin  to  amend  Section  8  of  the 
Act  approved  March  4,  1913  (37  Stat.  974) , 
as  amended,  to  standardize  procedures  for 
the  testing  of  utility  meters;  to  add  a  penalty 
provision  In  order  to  enable  certification  un- 
der Sectton  5(a)  of  the  Natural  Gas  Pipeline 
Safety  Act  of  1968,  and  to  authorize  coopera- 
tive action  with  state  and  federal  regulatory 
bodies  on  matters  of  joint  Interest;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILLS 

S.    3252 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower),  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  at 
the  next  printing,  the  name  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Murphy)  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3252,  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  as 
amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio) .  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

S.    4041 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  , 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  the 
next  printing,  the  name  of  the  jimior 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Smith)  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  4041,  to  repeal 
section  7275  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954,  relating  to  amounts  to  be 
shown  on  airline  tickets  and  advertising. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio) .  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

8.    4075 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  on  July  10, 
1970,  I  introduced  S.  4075,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  limitation  of  the  Importation  of 
sulfur.  Since  that  time,  the  jimior  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  has  ex- 
pressed his  desire  to  be  a  cosponsor  of 
that  bill.  I,  therefore,  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  name  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas  be  added  to  S.  4075  as  a 
cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Schweiker).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

S.    4099 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of   the  Senator   from   Iowa    (Mr, 


Miller),  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
at  the  next  printing,  the  name  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower) 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  4099.  to 
amend  section  2771  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  final  settlement 
of  accounts  of  deceased  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Schweiker).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  432— ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED  TO 
PROVIDE  ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  RUSSELL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  reported  the  following 
original  resolution  iS.  Res.  432);  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration : 

S.  Res.  432 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations hereby  is  authorized  to  expend 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate, 
during  the  Ninety-first  Congress,  $35,000,  In 
addition  to  the  amounts  and  for  the  same 
purposes,  specified  in  section  134(a)  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act,  approved  Au- 
gust 2,  1946,  Senate  Resolution  204,  agreed  to 
June  16,  1969,  and  Senate  Resolution  315, 
agreed  to  February  2, 1970. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  yesterday,  July  21,  1970,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  bill  (S.  3978)  to  ex- 
tend the  time  for  conducting  the  ref- 
erendum with  respect  to  the  national 
marketing  quota  for  wheat  for  the  mar- 
keting year  begixming  July  1,  1971. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  also  re- 
ported that  on  today,  July  22,  1970.  he 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills : 

S.  417.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  lands  In 
New  Mexico  to  the  Cuba  Independent  Schools 
and  to  the  village  of  Cuba; 

S.  778.  An  act  to  amend  the  1964  amend- 
ments to  the  Alaska  Omnibus  Act; 

S.  885.  An  act  to  authorize  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  roll  of  persons  whose  ancestors 
were  members  of  the  Confederated  Tribes  of 
Weas,  Plankashaws,  Peorlas,  and  Kaskasklas, 
merged  under  the  Treaty  of  May  30,  1854 
(10  Stat.  1082),  and  to  provide  for  the  dls- 
pK)6ition  of  funds  to  pay  a  Judgment  In  In- 
dian Claims  Commission  Dockets  numbered 
314,  amended,  314-E  and  65,  suid  lor  other 
purposes; 

S.  3685.  An  act  to  Increase  the  availability 
of  mortgage  credit  for  the  financing  of 
urgently  needed  housing,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

S.  3889.  An  act  to  amend  section  14(b)  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  as  amended,  to 
extend  for  one  year  the  authority  of  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Banks  to  purchase  U.S.  obliga- 
tions directly  from  the  Treasury. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  CERTAIN  MIL- 
ITARY APPROPRIATIONS  DURING 
FISCAL   YEAR    1971— AMENDMENT 


amendment  no.   789 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sub- 
mitting today  an  amendment  to  H.R. 
17123,   an  act  to   authorize  appropria- 


tions for  Defense,  that  I  believe  each 
member  of  this  body  can  join  in  support- 
ing. 

As  President  Nixon  has  emphasized, 
we  are  moving  from  a  wartime  economy 
to  a  peacetime  economy.  This  shift  in 
national  priorities  is  unquestionably  in 
the  interest  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 
We  must  remember,  however,  the  cases 
of  individual  citizens  whose  jobs  may  be 
eliminated  in  this  pr(x;ess. 

In  March,  the  elimination  of  58,600  po- 
sitions in  the  Department  of  Defense  was 
announced.  The  vast  majority  of  the 
people  displaced  by  this  reduction  in 
force  were  career  civil  servants.  Future 
reductions  will  also  involve  career  em- 
ployees. To  seek  new  jobs  poses  a  tre- 
mendous hardship  to  these  people.  Sim- 
ilarly, the  Federal  Government  can  ill 
afford  to  lose  their  skills  and  experience. 

The  amendment  I  am  submitting 
would  aflBrm  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
to  be  that  government  departments  and 
agencies,  when  filling  vacancies,  give 
priority  consideration  to  Federal  career 
employees  who  have  been  displaced  from 
positions  eliminated  in  the  Depai-tment 
of  Defense  or  other  departments  or  agen- 
cies as  the  result  of  reductions  in  force. 

My  amendment  would  also  declare  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  to  be  that  depart- 
ments and  agencies  should  comply  fully 
with  the  Presidential  ^memorandum  of 
April  24,  1970,  and  with  the  displaced 
employee  program  of  the  U.S.  Ci;^  Serv- 
ice Commission,  both  aimed  at  effecting 
priority  consideration  for  displaced  em- 
ployees. 

Sufficient  normal  vacancies  occur  each 
year  to  permit  the  Government  to  absorb 
qualified  displaced  persons  who  want  to 
continue  in  the  Federal  service.  All  that 
is  required  is  a  conscientious  effort  by 
departments  and  agencies  to  place  these 
persons.  The  Congress  should  lend  its 
voice  to  the  efforts  of  the  executive 
branch  and  the  Civil  Service  to  insure 
that  this  task  is  accomplished. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Schweiker  > .  The  amendment  will  be  re- 
ceived and  printed,  and  will  lie  on  the 
table. 


NOTICE  OF  FURTHER  HEARINGS 
ON  GEOTHERMAL  STEAM 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Minerals,  Mate- 
riaVs,  and  Fuels  of  the  Interior  Commit- 
teej  I  announce  that  a  further  public 
hearing  has  been  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
July  28,  on  S.  368,  to  authorize  the  de- 
velopment of  the  geothermal  steam  and 
associated  resources  on  the  public  lands. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  which 
has  done  some  extremely  interesting 
work  In  artificially  produced  geothermal 
steam,  and  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion have  been  requested  to  attend  the 
hearing  and  make  presentations  within 
the  immediate  future. 

It  Is  the  committee's  earnest  hope  and 
expectation  that  a  bill  can  be  worked 
out  very  shortly  that  will  Insure  orderly 
development  of  this  greatly  needed  source 
of  energy,  which  may  be  relatively  pollu- 
tion-free in  many  areas,  and  which  will 
be  fair  and  equitable  to  the  pioneers  in 
geothermal  development. 
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All  Interested  Members  of  Congress 
and  the  public  are  invited  to  participate 
in  these  hearings.  It  is  requested  that  the 
Interior  Committee  staff  be  notified  by 
those  wishing  to  be  heard. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS  OP 
SENATORS 


THE   200TH   ANNIVERSARY   OF  THE 
DECLARATION  OP  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  190  years 
ago  three  citizens  of  Delaware — the  first 
State  in  the  Union  to  ratify  the  Consti- 
tution— made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  city  of 
Philadelphia. 

The  journey  of  one  of  those  signers  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  pro- 
vided a  dramatic  sidelight  in  our  State's 
history  to  the  darirvg  and  unprecedented 
action  in  the  crucial  session  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  of  1776. 

Delegate  Caesar  Rodney,  who  had  re- 
turned to  his  home  in  Dover  because  of 
a  serious  malignancy  that  had  spread 
over  half  his  face,  was  notified  that  the 
Declaration  would  be  acted  upon  within 
24  hours. 

This  patriot  thereupon  got  out  of  his 
sick  bed,  and  although  running  a  high 
fever,  rode  horseback  during  a  stormy, 
rain-swept  night  the  80  miles  from  Dover 
to  Philadelphia,  changing  horses  many 
times  in  order  to  obtain  the  topmost 
speed. 

Historians  Merle  Sinclair  and  Annabel 
Douglas  MacArthur,  in  their  detailed  and 
documented  account  about  the  signers 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  said 
of  Rodney: 

He  had  served  his  province  for  more  than 
20  years,  and  was  a  recognized  leader  In 
the  movement  to  rescue  Delaware  from 
British  rule. 

Rodney  arrived  in  time  to  sign  the 
Declaration  along  with  two  other  great 
patriots  of  Delaware,  Thomas  McKean 
and  George  Read. 

The  pilgrimage  of  that  time,  in  July 
of  1776.  was  to  Thiladelphia,  metropolis 
of  the  Colonies  and  having  a  population 
of  almost  35,000.  That  city,  as  historians 
Sinclair  and  MacArthur  relate,  was  "the 
logical  meeting  place." 

It  has  now  been  recommended,  Mr. 
President,  that  Americans — in  fact,  all 
citizens  of  the  world — be  given  the  op- 
portunity to  Journey  on  another  pilgrim- 
age, 200  years  later,  to  the  birthplace 
of  our  Nation. 

Once  again,  the  logical  place,  as  the 
historians  said  of  1776,  will  be  Phila- 
delphia. 

The  commemoration  of  the  200th  year 
of  our  freedom — in  1776 — will  be  na- 
tional in  scope  and  involve  every  State, 
city,  town  and  hamlet,  and  all  our  ter- 
ritories and  possessions. 

But  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  "the 
city  of  brotherly  love."  will  be  one  of  the 
main  focal  points  and  the  scene  of  a  pos- 
sible unusual  international  exposition  on 
a  truly  universal  scale. 

Pilgrimages,  Mr.  President,  are  one  of 
mankind's  oldest  and  most  cherished 
urges  to  recapture  faith,  hope,  principles, 
and  Ideals, 


The  American  Revolution  Bicentennisd 
Commission,  created  and  established  by 
Congress,  has  submitted  to  the  President 
its  report  containing  recommendations 
for  the  commemoration  of  one  of  the 
most  important  peaceful — and  I  empha- 
size the  word  "peaceful" — events  in 
world  histor>-  in  this  bicentennial  dec- 
ade— the  200th  year  of  our  country's 
history. 

The  hardworking  Commission — of 
which  Dr.  J.  E.  Wallace  Sterling  is  Chair- 
man, and  Hobart  Lewis,  the  president 
and  editor  in  chief  of  Reader's  Digest, 
the  Vice  Chairman,  and  M.  E.  Spector, 
the  dedicated  Executive  Director — has, 
I  know,  been  confronted  with  many  ques- 
tions. 

It  sometimes  must  have  seemed  as  if 
every  American  wanted  to  help  com- 
memorate the  event  but  that  each  had 
a  different  idea.  Thus,  Mr.  President, 
hard  decisions  had  to  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  fact,  on  what  would  be  possible, 
and  what  was  suitable. 

The  Commission  has  proposed  a  na- 
tional "P^estival  of  Freedom,"  divided 
into  three  major  components:  P^rst 
"Heritage  '76."  second.  "Open  House 
USA,"  and  third,  'Horizons  '76."  Pro- 
posed commemoration  activities  of  con- 
siderable magnitude  are  outlined  for  the 
Washington.  D.C.,  area.  Boston,  Miami, 
and  other  cities. 

The  Commission  was  charged  by  law 
and  by  the  intent  of  Congress  to  propose 
and  oversee  a  possible  world's  fair,  if  the 
Commission  deemed  it  suitable.  I  con- 
gratulate the  Commission  in  its  selec- 
tion of  Philadelphia.  The  Commission, 
as  Congress  Intended,  will  be  in  charge 
from  start  to  finish  over  all  national 
events,  including  this  proposed  world's 
fair  and  this  is  as  it  should  be  because 
the  Commission  has  organized  or  helped 
organize  some  50  State  commissions  and 
scores  of  local  bicentennial  commissions ; 
the  National  Commission  must  coordi- 
nate all  these  activities. 

I  ask  luianimoiis  consent  that  the  brief 
portion  of  the  Commission's  report  deal- 
ing with  the  world's  fair  be  included  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
President,  to  have  printed  in  the  body  of 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks a  brief  analysis  by  the  American 
Law  Division  of  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service.  Library  of  Congress,  of  certain 
responsibilities  of  the  Commission  as  re- 
quired by  law  and  congressional  intent. 

The  American  Revolution  Bicentennial 
Commission  has  met  its  responsibilities 
thus  far  in  admirable  fashion.  It  has 
many  difficult  tasks  ahead  in  this  bi- 
centennial era.  I  am  sure  that  all  States 
and  cities  are  prepared  to  help,  and  I 
know  that  Philadelphia  has  and  is  pre- 
paring a  broad  program  for  a  universal 
fair. 

In  this  age  of  plastic  and  chrome,  the 
Commission  has  taken  particular  note  of 
other  possible  ways  in  which  to  com- 
memorate our  freedom,  not  only  going 
back  to  the  past  but  looking  forward  to 
the  future,  socially  and  morally  as  well 
as  materialistlcEdly. 


I  extend  my  congratulations  to  the 
public  Commission  members,  the  ex 
officio  Cabinet  members  and  the  eight 
Members  from  the  Congress.  And  last, 
but  not  least.  I  think  the  Commission 
staff,  under  Mr.  Spector's  excellent  di- 
rection, deserves  oiu*  compliments.  These 
staff  members  include  the  Deputy  Execu- 
tive Director,  Hugh  Hall ;  the  Director  of 
Policy  and  Planning,  Dr.  Lynn  Carroll, 
and  his  assistants,  Martha  Jane  Shay 
and  Nancy  Porter;  the  Administrative 
Officer,  Lamar  Whitaker;  the  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrative Officer.  Edward  T.  Simms; 
the  Executive  Secretary,  J.  K.  Morrison 
III;  the  General  Counsel,  Gene  Skora; 
Administrative  Assistant,  Mrs.  Partlcia 
L.  Rejmolds;  the  Special  Events  Officer. 
Pat  Butler ;  and  the  International  Affairs 
Expert,  William  Blue. 

There"  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

The  American  Revolution  Bicentennial 
Commission's  report  to  the  President  con- 
tains the  following  recommendations  and 
suggestions  regarding  the  possibility  of  an 
International  Exposition  In  the  City  of 
Philadelphia  In  1976  as  part  of  the  com- 
memoration of  the  200th  year  of  our  freedom : 

"One  facet  of  such  international  participa- 
tion Is  an  Irutematlonal  exposition  endorsed 
by  the  Bureau  of  International  Expositions. 
The  Commission  has  deliberated  seriously 
and  long  about  International  p»artlclpatlon. 
It  has  been  greatly  aided  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  which,  with  the  cooperation  of 
other  Federal  agencies,  has  carefully  studied 
proposals  presented  to  the  Commission  by 
the  Cities  of  Boston.  Philadelphia  and  Miami. 
and  by  the  National  Capital  Region. 

"As  a  result  of  these  deliberations  and 
studies,  the  Commission  recommends:  that 
the  President  commit  the  full  support  of  his 
ofBce  to  a  great  and  Imaginative  multl-clty 
exposition  In  1976  to  celebrate  the  American 
quest  for  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.  There  should  be  no  commercially- 
oriented  world's  fair  In  the  traditional  sense 
anywhere  In  the  nation  during  the  Bicenten- 
nial Era. 

"Philadelphia:  To  recognize  that  America 
is  the  product  of  many  foreign  lands.  Institu- 
tions and  peoples,  the  Commission  urges  the 
fullest  International  participation  In  the 
fiscal  year,  1976.  FV)r  this  purpose,  the  Com- 
mission Is  aware  of  the  value  of  a  Bureau 
of  International  Expositions  (BIE)  sanc- 
tioned event.  Accordingly.  If  Philadelphia, 
where  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
the  Constitution  were  signed,  will  commit 
itself  to  an  exposition  which  will  have  com- 
memorative, historical  emphasis,  and  which 
is  cultural  and  Inspirational,  rather  than 
commercial,  in  Intent,  the  Commission  in- 
vites that  city  to  undertake  the  challenge  of 
such  an  expKJSltlon." 

Analysis  of  Certain  Responsibilities  and 
Powers  of  the  American  Revolution  Bicen- 
tennial Commission — Frona.  the  American 
Law  Division.  Legislative  Reference  Service. 
Library  of  Congress : 

Just  how  broad  the  powers  of  this  Com- 
mission are,  and  specifically  if  the  Commis- 
sion has  the  sole  right  to  select  and  recom- 
mend to  the  President  a  pxteslble  site  for  a 
World's  Pair  in  1976?: 

■'Specifically,  the  enactment  creating  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Commis- 
sion sets  forth  the  duties  of  the  Commission 
as  follows: 

"(a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commis- 
sion to  prepare  an  overall  program  for  com- 
memorating the  bicentennial  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  and  to  plan,  encourage,  de- 
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velop.  and  coordinate  observances  and  activ- 
ities commemorating  the  historic  events  that 
preceded,  and  are  associated  with,  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution. 

■•(b)  In  preparing  its  plans  and  programs, 
the  Commission  shall  give  due  consideration 
to  any  related  plans  and  programs  develo|>ed 
by  State,  local,  and  private  groups,  and  it 
may  designate  special  committees  with  repre- 
sentatives from  such  bodies  to  plan,  develop, 
and  coordinate  specific  activities. 

"(c)  In  all  planning,  the  Commission  shall 
give  special  emphasis  to  the  Ideas  associated 
with  the  Revolution  .  .  . 

"(d)  Not  later  than  two  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  submit  to  the  President  a  compre- 
hensive report  incorporating  its  specific  rec- 
onmiendations  for  the  commemoration  of  the 
bicentennial  and  related  events  .  .  . 

"(e)  The  reptort  of  the  Commission  shall 
Include  recommendations  for  the  allocation 
of  financial  and  administrative  responsibility 
among  the  public  and  private  authorities  and 
organzatlons  recommended  for  partcipation 
by  the  Commission  .  .  ." 

Opinion  as  to  the  Actual  Legislative  Intent 
of  the  Legislation : 

"In  reporting  the  resolution  to  the  Senate, 
the  committee  report  (S.  Rept.  1317,  89th 
Congress)  stated  in  part: 

"  'The  Commission  would  ( 1 )  provide  a 
creative  and  helping  hand  to  State,  local  and 
private  groups  In  their  commemorations; 
...  (3)  plan  for  celebrations  at  the  national 
level  .  .  .' 

"The  House  committee,  In  reporting  the 
House  Resolution  (H.J.  Res.  903),  adopted 
an  excerpt  from  the  Senate  report  which  in- 
cluded the  above  quoted  language  (H.  Rept. 
1672.  89th  Congress) . 

"This  language  tends  to  Indicate  an  Intent 
on  the  i>art  of  the  Congress  to  create  a  single 
Commission  to  plan  and  coordinate  on  a 
most  comprehensive  basis  the  commemora- 
tion of  the  American  Revolution  bicenten- 
nial. While  World's  Pairs  usually  tend  to  em- 
phasize material  and  cultural  achievements 
and  forecasts  rather  than  purely  historical 
events,  we  see  no  reason  why  a  World's  Pair 
for  the  year  1976  could  not  appropriately  be 
oriented  toward  a  commemoration  of  the 
most  historical  events  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution. It  seems  to  us,  also,  that  because 
of  the  special  Importance  that  the  nature, 
purpose,  and  operation  of  the  Pair  be  fully 
Integrated  with  the  plans  of  the  whole  com- 
memoration, the  responsibility  for  recom- 
mending the  site  for  such  a  Pair,  If  any, 
should  rest  with  the  Commission.  The  des- 
ignation of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  as  an 
ex  officio  member  of  the  Commission,  rather 
than  as  the  office  authorized  to  make  recom- 
mendations regarding  World's  Pairs — which 
he  normally  is — suggests  that  It  was  con- 
templated that  In  this  Instance  the  Congress 
Intended  that  any  recommendation  concern- 
ing a  site  for  a  1976  World's  Pair  would  be 
made  by  the  American  Revolution  Bicenten- 
nial Commission. 

"Further  indication  of  the  Intent  of  the 
Congress  was  found  in  the  committee  reports 
with  respect  to  the  1967  amendment  (Public 
Law  90-187.  81  Stat.  567).  The  following  ex- 
cerpt from  the  committee  repwrts  (H.  Rept. 
509  and  S.  Rept.  609,  90th  Congress)  shows 
that,  at  least  within  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tees, the  Commission  was  regarded  as  author- 
ized to  consider  the  question  of  a  major  In- 
ternational exposition: 

"  'It  appears  that  the  Commission  will 
consider  the  question  of  a  major  Interna- 
tional exposition  as  a  part  of  the  bicenten- 
nial celebrations.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Department  of  Commerce  has  the  major 
responsibility  In  the  executive  branch  for 
fairs  and  expositions  held  in  the  United 
States,  it  seems  appropriate  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  should  be  an  ex  officio 
member  of  the  Commission.' 


"Thus,  It  can  at  least  be  argued  that  In 
enacting  the  1967  amendment  to  the  Act  of 
July  4,  1966,  the  Congress  intended  that  the 
Commission  would  be  the  only  Federal 
agency  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
recommending  a  World's  Fair  In  1976  as- 
suming, of  course,  that  such  a  fair  Is  planned 
as  a  part  of  the  program  to  commemorate 
the  bicentennial  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. 

"It  Is  pointed  out,  however,  that  there  is 
no  specific  language  In  the  legislation  which 
would  give  the  Commission  the  sole  nght 
to  select  and  recommend  a  site  for  the 
World's  Fair  in  1976. '• 

Dates  and  Amounts  of  Authorizations  for 
Appropriations : 

"In  proposing  the  legislation  enacted  as 
Public  Law  89-491  the  President  recom- 
mended an  authorization  of  $200,000  for  'the 
24-month  jjeriod  beginning  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  .  .  .'  (see  H.  Rept.  1672. 
89th  Congress).  However,  the  proposed  reso- 
lution was  Eunended  by  the  committee  on 
the  Judiciary  of  both  the  Hoxise  and  Senate 
to  delete  the  authorization  of  funds.  It  was 
felt  In  such  committees  that  'becaiuse  of  the 
great  Interest  of  all  Americans  .  .  .  the  Com- 
mission should  be  privately  financed  by  pub- 
lice  donations'  (see  S.  Rept.  1317  and  H. 
Rept.  1972,  89th  Congress) .  It  was  not  until 
December  12,  1967,  when  section  7(a)  of 
the  Act  was  amended  that  funds  ($450,000) 
were  authorized  for  the  Conunlssion  for  the 
period  through  fiscal  1969  (Public  Law  90- 
187) .  On  October  10,  1969,  this  authorization 
was  extended  for  one  additional  year,  through 
fiscal  1970  (Public  Law  91-84) ." 

Dates  and  Amounts  of  Actual  Appropria- 
tions: 

"The  first  Federal  funds  available  to  the 
Commission  ($150,000)  were  appropriated 
on  July  9,  1968.  some  two  years  after  enact- 
ment of  the  basic  legislation  (PubUc  Law 
90-392).  Additional  funds,  $175,000.  were 
appropriated  on  October  29.  1969,  by  Public 
Law  91-98.  Thus  a  total  of  $325,000  of  the 
$450,000  authorized  through  fiscal  1970  has 
been  appropriated." 


MILITARY  ASSISTANCE  TO  SAFETY 
AND  TRAFFIC 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  last 
Wednesday,  July  15,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation announced  Project  Military 
Assistance  to  Safety  and  Traffic,  called 
MAST,  which  utilises  military  helicop- 
ters to  speed  to  hospitals  highway  traf- 
fic victims  and  others  injured  far  from 
medical  help. 

The  project  is  being  tried  on  an  ex- 
perimental basis  in  San  Antonio  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  Army's  507th 
Air  Ambulance  Company  stationed  at 
Port  Sam  Houston,  the  Bexar  County 
Sheriff's  Etepartment.  and  the  Texas 
Department  of  Public  oafety. 

Project  MAST  is  designed  to  test  the 
feasibility  of  applying  to  civilian  life 
the  technical  expertise  we  have  learned 
in  speeding  battlefield  casualties  to 
medical  help.  The  Defense  Department 
attributes  rapid  evacuation  by  helicop- 
ter as  one  reason  for  a  decline  in  the 
death  rate  of  wounded  soldiers  from  4.5 
per  1.000  during  World  War  II  to  2.3  per 
1.000  in  'Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  an- 
nounce that  it  took  only  2  days  for  Proj- 
ect MAST  to  prove  its  worth.  At  9:30 
a.m.  Friday,  July  17,  David  J.  Gomez, 
16,  fell  from  a  truck  near  Dilley,  Tex., 


and  was  run  over  by  the  truck.  He  was 
rushed  to  a  small  rural  hospital  where 
a  doctor  determined  that  only  more  ad- 
vanced intensive  care  facilities  could 
save  his  life. 

Emergency  airlift  was  requested  and 
1  hour  and  35  minutes  later  an  Army 
helicopter  had  traveled  the  70  miles 
from  San  Antonio  to  Dilley.  loaded  Go- 
mez aboard,  and  returned  to  Baptist 
Hospital  in  San  Antonio  where  Gomez 
underwent  immediate  surge  rj-. 

A  hospital  spokesman  said  Gomez 
would  not  have  lived  had  he  not  received 
intensive  care.  Gomez  remains  in  in- 
tensive care  but  was  reported  today  in 
"fair"  condition. 

Mr.  President.  Project  MAST  has 
proved  its  worth.  Of  course,  the  pilot 
project  will  continue  in  order  to  assess 
economic  feasibility  and  other  consider- 
ations. But  no  one  can  assess  the  worth 
of  a  human  life.  In  my  opinion.  Project 
MAST  paid  for  itself  several  times  over 
within  only  2  days. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  program  may 
be  expanded  to  other  parts  of  Texas 
which  c£un  be  served  by  mUitarj*  air  am- 
bulances, and  to  other  parts  of  our  Na- 
tion as  well.  In  rural  areas  where  in- 
tensive medical  care  facilities  are  many 
miles  away,  air  ambulance  ser\1ce  can 
mean  literally  the  difference  between 
life  and  death,  as  it  was  for  young  Go- 
mez last  Friday. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  news- 
paper article  describing  FYidays  life- 
saving  activity,  written  by  Lewis  Fisher, 
and  published  in  the  July  18  San  An- 
tonio Express-News,  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  press  release  issued  July  15  and 
an  article  written  by  John  Mort  and 
published  in  the  July  16  Houston  Chron- 
icle, both  describing  Project  MAST,  be 
printed  following  the  article  by  Mr. 
Fisher. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  San  Antonio  Express-News. 
July  18.  1970] 

Helicopter  Airlitt  Saves  Youth's  Lite 
(By  Lewis  Fisher) 

A  Dilley  teen-ager  apparently  owes  his  life 
to  the  first  flight  of  a  military  helicopter  air- 
lifting a  civUian  trtifBc  victim  Friday  morn- 
ing to  a  metropolitan  hospital. 

The  military-civilian  cooperative  effort  was 
announced  Wednesday  by  Defense  Secretary 
Melvln  R.  Laird  and  Transportation  Secre- 
tary John  A.  Volpe.  The  San  Antonio  pilot 
program  was  the  first  In  the  nation  to  begin, 
and  Friday's  airlift  was  its  first  test. 

David  J.  Gomez,  16,  was  in  satisfactory 
condition  FYlday  night  at  Baptist  Hospital 
in  San  Antonio  following  his  flight  from 
Wintergarden  Hospital  in  Dilley. 

At  9:30  ajn.  Friday,  Gomez  fell  off  a  farm 
truck  he  was  riding  near  Dilley  and  was 
run  over  by  the  wheels.  He  was  taken  to 
Wintergarden  Hospital,  where  Dr.  George 
Douglas  decided  that  only  more  advanced 
Intensive  care  facilities  could  save  Gomez' 
life. 

At  10:30  a.m.  Dr  Douglas  requested  the 
emergency  airlift  from  Port  Sam  Houston 
and  arranged  for  Gomez'  care  with  Dr.  John 
Williamson,  a  colleague  at  Baptist  Hospital. 

'■■We  were  In  the  air  within  two  minutes." 
recalled  Capt.  Samuel  B.  McLamb.  pilot  of  the 
UH-IH  craft  which  was  one  of  two  on  24- 
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hour  alert  at  the  507th  Medical  Company 
(Air  Ambulance)  hangar  at  Fort  Sam  Hous- 
ton. 

At  11 :20  a.m.  the  helicopter  arrived  at  DU- 
ley.  Five  minutes  later  Gomez  was  Inside, 
along  with  his  mother.  Mrs.  Olivia  Gomez, 
and  ills  brother  Richard.  The  helicopter  took 
off  and  set  down  on  the  Baptist  Hospital's 
specially-constructed  helipad  facing  Madi- 
son Square  at  12:05  p.m. 

Within  minutes  Gomez,  then  In  critical 
condltioo.  was  undergoing  surgery  In  the  in- 
tensive c^re  unit. 

Gomez  i  was  suffering  from  a  broken  left 
thigh,  broken  shoulder  blade,  an  eye  injury, 
multiple  rib  fractures  and  chest  and  internal 
Injuries.  Baptist  Hospital  spokesmen  said  or- 
dinarily he  would  not  have  survived. 

"Speed  was  imperative,"  said  Dr.  William- 
son. "Airlifts  like  this  are  tremendous  as- 
sets." 

Co-pilot  with  Capt  McLamb  was  Capt. 
Gary  Brownell.  Crew  chief  was  Spec.  5  Robert 
Bohler  and  corpsman  in  attendance  was  Spec. 
5  Jeff  Geary.  All  are  veterans  of  medical  air- 
lifts in  Vietnam. 

Noted  Capt.  McLamb,  who  plans  to  enter 
mecfical  school  in  September,  "This  was  the 
same  as  Vietnam,  without  the  hostile  Are." 

Project  Military  Assistance  to  Safety  and 
Traffic — Mast 

The  following  is  the  substance  of  a  news 
release  being  made  today. 

Secretary  of  E)efense  Melvin  R  Laird  and 
Secretary  of  Transportation  John  A.  Volpe 
today  are  announcing  a  Joint  test  program 
to  determine  the  value  of  helicopters  in  pro- 
viding medical  assistance  to  auto  accident 
victims  and  other  persons  needing  emer- 
gftncy  medical  care. 

The  test  program,  to  be  conducted  in  the 
San  Antonio,  Texas,  area  from  July  15 
through  December  31.  will  use  Army  hell- 
copters  and  medical  corpsmen  to  provide 
medical  assistance  to  civilians  involved  in 
emergency  situations.  It  will  utilize  tech- 
niques developed  during  the  Korean  and 
Vietnam  Wars  to  provide  medical  aid  and 
evacuation  for  wounded  soldiers. 

The  rapidity  of  evacuation  by  helicopter 
has  been  determined  as  one  reason  for  the 
death  rate  of  wounded  soldiers  declining 
from  4.5  per  1,000  in  World  War  U  to  2.3 
per  1.000  in  Vietnam. 

Most  assistance  is  expected  to  be  for  vic- 
tims of  highway  accidents,  but  the  test  will 
also  provide  transportation  for  doctors 
needed  by  critically  Injured  or  HI  persons, 
especially  in  remote  rural  areas. 

The  Army's  507th  Air  Ambulance  Com- 
pany. Fort  San  Houston,  will  maintain  one 
UH-l  "Huey"  helicopter  and  crew  on  con- 
stant alert  to  respond  to  °'^'"n°"''y  f;f"° 
The  DH-1  can  transport  three  stretcher  and 
four  sitting  patients  plus  flight  crew  and 
medical  personnel. 

Request  for  assistance  by  the  Army  will  be 
routed  through  the  Bexar  County  Sheriff's 
Oflflce.  Sixteen  civilian  and  two  military  hos- 
pitals In  the  10-county  area  of  the  test  pro- 
gram are  to  be  Involved  In  the  program. 

It  Is  expected  that  the  program  will  help 
determine  the  effectiveness  of  communica- 
tions and  coordination  systems,  training  re- 
quirements for  civilian  and  military  partici- 
pants, number  of  missions"  during  an  aver- 
age time  period,  and  the  feasibility  of  the 
use  of  reserve  Army  aviation  units. 

Decision  to  initiate  the  program  was  based 
on  Departments  of  Defense  and  Transporta- 
tion studies  in  conjunction  with  the  De- 
partments of  Justice  and  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  and  other  federal,  state  and 
local  authorities. 

MiLiTAHT  To  Try  Air  Ambulance  in 

San  Antonio 

(By  John  Mort) 

Washington. — Federal  officials  announced 

today  a  pilot  project  in  which  air  evacuation 


methods  learned  In  Vietnam  will  be  applied 
to  civilian  emergencies  in  this  country,  par- 
ticularly traffic  accidents. 

The  experiment  will  be  conducted  in  San 
Antonio  beginning  today  and  lasting  until 
the  end  of  the  year. 

Military  helicopters  will  be  used  along  with 
military  medical  personnel. 

The  program  will  work  this  way: 

A  law  enforcement  officer  will  radio  the  lo- 
cal sheriff's  office  requesting  a  helicopter. 
Military  crews  on  a  standby  basis  around  the 
clock  will  scramble  and  fly  to  the  scene  of 
the  accident,  emergency  aid  will  be  admin- 
istered and  then  the  victims  flown  to  the 
nearest  hospital. 

Medical  personnel  will  radio  ahead  to  the 
hospital  emergency  room  what  kind  of  In- 
juries have  been  suffered. 

An  air  ambulance  company  at  Ft.  Sam 
Houston  will  conduct  the  experiment  in  co- 
ordination with  the  Bexar  County  Sheriff's 
office. 

Four  civilian  hospitals  in  San  Antonio  have 
helicopter  landing  pads.  There  is  another  at 
Brooke  General  Hospital  at  Ft.  Sam  Houston. 

While  the  program  Is  aimed  primarily  at 
taking  care  of  traffic  accident  victims,  it  also 
would  be  concerned  with  flying  doctors  to 
treat  critically  sick  persons  in  remote  rural 
areas  and  also  to  bring  these  sick  people  in 
to  hospitals. 

The  project  was  announced  Jointly  by  De- 
fense Secretary  Melvin  Laird  and  Transporta- 
tion Secretary  John  Volpe. 

Laird  said  that  trauma  resulting  from  ac- 
cidents is  the  greatest  cause  of  death  among 
persons  under  35  years  of  age. 

He  said  the  military  has  learned  in  Viet- 
nam that  battle  deaths  can  be  cut  substan- 
tially by  rapid  evacuation  of  wounded  in 
helicopters. 

Laird  said  federal  officials  will  study  "the 
cost  effectiveness"  of  the  pilot  project  and 
if  it  is  found  worthwhile,  similar  projects 
will  be  conducted  in  other  areas  of  the  na- 
tion. 

The  DefeiKe  Department  will  pay  for  the 
program.       \ 

Laird  said  s^eral  states  and  communities 
have  experiment^  with  using  helicopters  for 
medical  emergencies  but  often  had  found  the 
costs  of  training  personnel  and  erf  the  air- 
craft prohibitive. 

But  as  the  war  winds  down  in  Vietnam,  he 
said,  many  helicopters  will  become  available 
as  surplus. 

"Also,  we've  trained  a  great  deal  of  mili- 
tary helicopter  pilots  since  1985.  Many  of 
them  are  returning  to  civilian  life  and  will 
be  available  for  this  work." 

Volpe  said  if  the  project  works  out  effec- 
tively, the  military  may  continue  to  provide 
-tha_air_6mbulance  service  for  civilian  com- 
munities7~~" 

The  San  Antonio  project  will  cover  a  10- 
county  area.  Fifteen  helicopters  (UH-ls),  21 
pilots  and  10  corpsmen  trained  in  medical 
aid  and  evacuation  will  be  assigned  to  the 
test  program.  Almost  all  of  the  men  are  vet- 
erans of  Vietnam. 


THE  TRUE  STORY  OF  ROTC 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  practically  impossible  for  the  services 
to  get  favorable  attention  from  the  press 
and  other  media  of  the  country,  so  in 
the  hope  that  Senators  might  be  able  to 
know  the  true  picture  of  ROTC  as  they 
see  repeated  stories  of  colleges  dropping 
the  units  that  I  should  like  to  offer  the 
following  statistics. 

This  is  prompted  by  a  report  in  the 
press  that  Trinity  College,  at  Hartford, 
Conn.,  and  New  York  University  will  end 
their  ROTC  programs  by  June  of  1971. 
and     that     Princeton     University     and 


Washington  University  in  St.  Louis  will 
end  theirs  in  June  of  1972. 

To  rea,d  only  this  part  of  the  whole 
story  might  give  the  reader  the  impres- 
sion that  ROTC  is  in  real  trouble.  Far 
from  it;  there  are  72  schools  awaiting 
application  for  Air  Force  ROTC  and  171 
have  it  at  the  present  time.  The  Army 
has  279  imits,  and  40  colleges  are  await- 
ing applications. 

As  a  person  who  acquired  his  com- 
mission in  the  Army  and  ultimately  in 
the  Air  Force  Reserve  through  ROTC,  it 
has  long  been  my  suggestion  to  the 
branches  of  the  service  that  any  college 
that  does  not  want  ROTC  should  have 
it  taken  away  immediately,  and  every 
college  that  we  can  accommodate  should 
be  allowed  the  privilege  of  a  unit.  It  does 
not  surprise  me  that  some  of  the  radical 
left  institutions  are  dropping  ROTC, 
but  the  services  will  be  far  better  off 
without  them,  and  I  would  not  be  sur- 
prised if  a  better  product  were  coming 
forth  as  commissioned  officers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle on  this  subject  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Air  Force  Will  Drop  ROTC  at  Four  Colleges 

The  Air  Force  has  agreed  at  the  request 
of  four  universities  to  disband  reserve  officer 
training  corps  units  at  the  schools  over  the 
next  two  years. 

Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  New 
York  University  will  end  their  ROTC  pro- 
grams by  June  1971,  and  Princeton  University 
and  Washington  University  In  St.  Louis  by 
June  1972. 


OIL  IMPORTS 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  register  my  strong  concern  regarding 
the  action  taken  last  week  by  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  which,  if 
adopted  by  Congress,  undoubtedly  would 
prevent  the  abolition  of  oil  import 
quotas  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

Of  particular  concern  to  me  is  the  ef- 
fect of  such  action  on  the  temporary 
quota  which  was  placed  on  imports  of 
Canadian  oil.  While  I  am  far  from  happy 
with  the  10-month  quota  placed  on  Ca- 
nadian imports,  the  House  Committee 
action  would,  in  effect,  "lock  in"  a  quota 
syst«m  for  all  oil  imports,  including  Ca- 
nadian oil,  for  an  indefinite  period  of 
time.  Despite  the  fact  that,  theoretically, 
the  committee  action  would  not  prohibit 
the  elimination  of  quotas  or  the  estab- 
lishment of  high  quotas,  the  net  result  is 
likely  to  be  the  same. 

Such  action  is  not  in  line  with  the 
"interim  control"  measures  armounced 
by  the  President  at  the  time  of  institut- 
ing quotas  on  Canadian  oil  imports  and 
is  clearly  counter  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Cabinet  Task  Force  on  Oil 
Import  Control. 

In  announcing  the  imposition  of 
quotas  on  Canadian  oil,  the  President 
tempered  his  action  by  stating: 

It  is  expected  that  discussions  will  con- 
tinue with  Canada  looking  toward  the  con- 
clusion of  an  agreement  permitting  freer  ex- 
change of  energy  resources  between  the  two 
countries. 

The  task  force  in  recommending  a 
changeover  from  a  system  of  quotas  to  a 
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system  of  tariffs  concluded  that  national 
security  reasons  do  not  exist  for  restrict- 
ing Canadian  oil  imports  indicating  that 
such  oil  "is  nearly  as  secure  politically 
and  militarily  as  our  own."  Accordingly, 
the  task  force  recommended: 

That,  after  an  appropriate  transition,  Ca- 
nadian and  \tocican  imports  be  exempt 
(from  higher  t^iffs)  if  common  energy  ac- 
cords can  be  arranged  with  these  govern- 
ments. 

Since  1959  when  Presidential  Procla- 
mation 3279  placed  the  mandatory  oil 
import  quota  system  into  effect,  the  only 
restrictions  on  Cantidian  imports  have 
been  as  the  result  of  voluntary  agree- 
ments between  the  United  States  and 
Canadian  governments.  Under  the  House 
committee  action  any  form  of  control 
over  oil  imports,  including  voluntary 
agreements,  would  not  be  permissible. 
All  flexibility  to  the  President  in  dealing 
individually  with  different  import  situa- 
tions and  different  national  security  con- 
siderations would  be  removed. 

To  underscore  the  disastrous  effect 
which  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee action  could  have  on  the  con- 
sumer, the  employees  of  industries  utiliz- 
ing oil  resources,  as  well  as  the  industries 
themselves,  let  me  focus  on  my  State  of 
Michigan. 

Under  the  present  quota  system,  the 
task  force  determined  that  the  cost  to 
consumers  in  Michigan  in  1969  was  $209 
million  and  approximately  $5  billion  na- 
tionally. In  other  words,  each  person  in 
Michigan  paid  $24  in  1969  as  the  result 
of  quotas  on  foreign  oil  imports.  For  a 
family  of  four  the  cost  would  be  nearly 
$100. 

To  be  more  specific,  oil  Import  quotas 
cost  Michigan  residents  in  1969  over  10 
times  as  much  as  the  State  spent  on  all 
environmental  programs  in  that  year  and 
only  slightly  less  than  the  total  State 
budget  for  all  higher  education  assist- 
ance or  the  amount  allocated  for  all  wel- 
fare payments. 

On  top  of  this  burden  to  Michigan 
residents  has  been  added  the  restriction 
on  Canadian  oil  imports  from  March  1, 
1970,  to  December  31,  1970.  At  the  time 
when  the  quota  of  395,000  barrels  per  day 
on  Canadian  oil  imports  into  the  Mid- 
western and  Eastern  parts  of  the  United 
States  was  put  into  effect,  the  level  of 
daily  imports  had  reached  nearly  550,000 
barrels.  While  a  portion  of  this  high  level 
is  normal  in  the  early  winter  months,  a 
substantial  part  is  also  due  to  the  de- 
crease in  the  availability  of  domestic 
sources  for  Michigan  users,  as  well  as 
other  users  in  Northern  and  Midwestern 
States. 

For  instance,  Michigan  crude  oil  pro- 
duction has  declined  nearly  40  percent 
in  the  last  decade  and  at  present  ac- 
counts for  only  27  percent  of  the  demand 
for  crude  petroleum  in  the  State.  In  ad- 
dition, other  domestic  resources  have 
leveled  off  or  decreased  their  supplies  to 
Michigan  with  the  exception  of  West 
Texas.  However,  the  cost  to  Michigan 
users  from  this  source  runs  from  $0.50  to 
$1  per  barrel  above  Canadian  costs.  This 
oil  is  the  most  expensive  domestic  source 
for  Michigan  users. 


With  respect  to  gasoline  prices,  it  has 
been  estimated  that  consumers  in  the 
Midwest  may  have  to  pay  an  additional 
IIV2  cents  per  gallon  because  of  the 
quotas  on  Canadian  oil  imports. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  in 
some  instances  Canadian  crude  oil  is 
the  only  source  of  supply  to  Michigan 
and  other  Northern  States.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  with  respect  to  manufac- 
turers of  petrochemicals,  a  major  prod- 
uct in  Michigan.  Such  producers  who  are 
denied  access  to  low -cost  Canadian  petro- 
leum are  forced  to  pay  at  least  60  percent 
more  for  crude  oil  and,  thereby,  cannot 
realistically  compete  with  foreign  pro- 
ducers. In  fact,  to  avoid  the  restrictions 
of  our  present  policy,  a  number  of  U.S. 
producers  have  simply  located  their  new 
plants  abroad.  The  effect  on  employ- 
ment is  obvious.  Furthermore,  indefinite 
continuation  of  present  restrictions  on 
Canadian  imports  is  likely  to  lead  to  the 
shutdown  of  additional  plants  within  the 
State  resulting  in  the  layoff  of  hundreds 
of  employees.  In  view  of  Michigan's  cur- 
rent high  unemployment  level,  the  pros- 
pect of  further  layoffs  is  not  at  all  pleas- 
ant. 

While  present  oil  import  policies  place 
a  heavy  burden  on  Michigan,  as  well 
as  the  entire  coimtry,  serious  adverse 
consequences  may  ensue  if  oil  imports 
can  be  controlled  only  through  the  quota 
mechanism. 

Although  our  oil  import  program  has 
always  been  justified  in  terms  of  our  na- 
tional security,  and  we  obviously  need  to 
protect  our  domestic  petroleum  supply, 
there  should  be  a  limit  on  what  we  have 
to  pay  for  that  protection. 

Accordingly,  I  intend  to  oppose  vigor- 
ously any  measure  which  requires  the 
exclusive  use  of  quotas  to  control  oil  im- 
ports. Furthermore,  I  believe  that  a  better 
balance  can  be  struck  between  national 
security  considerations  and  the  economic 
well-being  of  the  country  by  adoption  of 
either  the  Cabinet  task  force  recommen- 
dations or  some  similar  system.  The 
American  consumer  deserves  no  less. 


AMERICAN  CASUALTIES  DROP 

Mr.  DOLE.  President  Nixon's  efforts  to 
wind  down  the  war  in  Vietnam  have  re- 
sulted in  not  only  an  overall  troop  re- 
duction from  a  high  of  532,500  when  he 
took  office  to  the  present  413.900,  but 
they  also  are  reflected  in  the  substantial 
reduction  in  the  number  of  Americans 
killed  and  wounded. 

Weekly  U.S.  casualty  reports  this 
month  continue  to  reflect  a  downward 
trend,  evidence  that  the  destruction  of 
enemy  supplies  during  the  Cambodia  op- 
eration and  tlie  success  of  the  Viet- 
namization  program  have  lived  up  to  the 
President's  expectations. 

Statistics  show  that  from  the  first 
half  of  1968  to  the  first  half  of  this  year, 
American  deaths  in  Vietnam  have  been 
reduced  by  two-thirds,  that  is  66.7  per- 
cent. The  number  of  Americans 
wounded  has  likewise  been  reduced  by 
a  similar  margin,  66.9  percent.  Deaths  for 
the  first  half  of  1969  contrasted  with 
the  first  half  of  1968  show  a  reduction 


of  38.8  percent;  and  from  1969  to  1970, 
by  49.7  percent. 

The  number  of  Americans  wounded 
the  first  half  of  1969  as  contrasted  to 
1968  shows  a  reduction  of  25.8  percent; 
from  1969  to  1970,  55.4  percent.  Approxi- 
mately one-half  of  those  classified  as 
"wounded"  are  not  hospitalized  and  re- 
main in  the  field  for  treatment.  The  fig- 
ures for  the  first  two  quarters  of  each 
year  are  used  because  1970  is  only  half 
over. 


THE  ASSAULT  ON  AMERICAN 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause I  know  that  Senators  are  deeply 
interested  in  the  secui-ity  of  our  Nation, 
I  invite  attention  to  an  extremely  fine 
speech  relative  to  this  subject  which  was 
dehvered  July  10  before  the  Common- 
wealth Club  of  San  Francisco  by  Mr. 
Robert  Anderson,  president  and  chief 
operating  officer  of  North  American 
Rockwell  Co. 

Mr.  Anderson  declared  that  the  United 
States  is  now  in  second  place  behind  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  development  of  new 
weapons  at  a  time  when  Uie  military- 
Industrial  relationship  in  this  country  is 
under  concerted  attack.  He  concludes 
with  the  assertion  that  this  Nation  must 
continue  its  technological  leadership  be- 
cause to  default  "means  the  passive  ac- 
ceptance of  major  risks  in  our  national 
security. 

"And  without  security  all  else  Is  fruit- 
less," Mr.  Anderson  said. 

America's  defense  shield  must  not  be 
shaped  by  harangue  and  denunlcation  and 
newspaper  headlines.  It  must  continue  to  be 
forged  in  the  councils  of  the  Presidency, 
within  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

I  believe  that  Senators  will  agree  with 
me  that  Mr.  Anderson  places  the  whole 
subject  of  America's  defense  establish- 
ment with  its  industrial  backing  into  its 
proper  and  reasonable  perspective. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Assault  on  American  Industry 
(Remarks  by  Robert  Anderson.  President  ajid 

Chief   Operating   Officer,   North   American 

Rockwell,  before  the  Commonwealth  Club, 

San  Francisco.  California,  July    10,   1970) 

Gentlemen:  The  military-industrial  rela- 
tionship that  we  hear  so  much  about  in  this 
country  was  not  Invented  in  1968  or  1969. 

It  has  existed  for  nearly  two  hundred  years, 
but  it's  only  become  a  significant  factor  with 
the  advent  of  sophisticated  weapons  systems 
which  demand  the  closest  teamwork  between 
industry  and  the  government. 

That  teamwork  has  meant  much  to  this 
Nation's  security. 

Yet,  desprfte  the^gh  priority  we  all  place 
on  national  sur\iv^ir«  the  defense  industry 
today  is  being  subjected  to  incredible  de- 
nunciation. The  attack  has  a  violence  un- 
paralleled in  American  history. 

Although  some  of  the  provocative  head- 
lines would  have  us  believe  otherwise,  most 
Americans  do  not  believe  that  large  cor- 
porations Bse  inherently  evil,  or  that  prepa- 
ration for  defense  is  of  Itself  immoral. 
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Yet  so  vehement  have  been  the  attacks, 
that  many  sincere  people  are  troubled  when 
they  read  of  excessive  proflta,  cost  ovemins, 
lack  of  government  control  over  expendi- 
tures, and  so  on. 

We  have  a  two-fold  danger  facing  us  In  the 
continued  harangue  by  those  who  oppose 
this  relationship.  The  first  Is  the  undermin- 
ing of  public  confidence  in  the  Integrity  of 
defense  procurement.  The  other  Is  the  de- 
struction of  morale  of  the  dedicated  men  and 
women  who  are  part  of  the  defense  estab- 
lishment— whether  In  government  or  In- 
dustry. 

The  critics  have  had  the  field  to  them- 
selves, confident  that  there  would  be  no 
vigorous  opposition,  and  hoping  that  there 
would  be  Just  silent  acceptance  of  the 
charges. 

To  refute  that  thought  Is  the  reason  I'm 
here  today.  This  Is  the  right  time  and  the 
right  audience — American  businessmen  who 
can  form  a  serious  judgment,  not  on  what 
IS  spectacular,  but  on  what  is  factual. 

I  can't  be  entirely  objective  In  my  ap- 
proach, for  North  American  Rockwell  Is  one 
of  the  nation's  major  aerospace  contractors 
and  was  recently  awarded  the  very  large  Air 
Force  B-1  weapons  system  contract. 

However.  I  do  believe  there  are  two  factors 
that  enable  me  to  take  a  broad  view  of  the 
entire  controversy.  First,  North  American 
Rockwell  Is  one"of  the  major  aerospace  com- 
panies that  Is  substantially  engaged  In  both 
commercial  and  government  activities.  Also, 
In  my  own  case,  because  I  came  from  the 
automotive  Industry  less  than  three  years 
ago.  I  believe  I  can  view  the  matter  with  a 
new  perspective. 

Aerospace  represents  a  great  portion  of 
American  Industry.  There  are  one  million, 
two  hundred  thousand  people  employed  In 
building  this  country's  military  and  com- 
mercial aircraft.  Its  defense  missiles,  its  space 
vehicles.  Its  advanced  guidance  systems  and 
Its  rocket  engines.  It's  the  largest  manu- 
facturing employer  in  the  nation. 

Aerospace  In  1969  had  sales  of  more  than 
28  billion  dollars.  Its  export  sales  of  more 
than  3.1  billion  dollars  made  it  the  biggest 
Industrial  contributor  to  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

The  opponents  of  this  business,  which  has 
contributed  so  much  to  the  military  security 
and  the  economic  growth  of  the  country, 
have  rallied  around  the  phrase.  "The  military 
Industrial  complex."  giving  the  words  an 
accusatory  ring. 

It  was  General  Elsenhower,  as  you  know, 
who  originated  the  phrase  when  he  urged 
the  nation  to  guard  against  "the  acquisition 
of  unwarranted  Influence  by  this  complex," 
and  he  has  been  quot?lkout  of  context  ever 
since. 

Completely  lost  in  the  sound  and  fury 
created  by  those  who  picked  up  only  the 
partial  statement  is  the  full  meaning  of  his 
remarks.  "A  vital  element  in  keeping  the 
peace."  General  Elsenhower  continued,  "is 
our  military  establishment.  Our  arms  must 
be  mighty,  ready  for  Instant  action,  so  that 
no  potential  aggressor  may  be  tempted  to 
risk  his  own  destruction  .  .  .  We  can  no  longer 
risk  emergency  improvisation  of  national  de- 
fense; we  have  been  compelled  to  create  a 
permanent  armaments  Industry  of  vast  pro- 
portions." Ena  Elsenhower  quote. 

It  is  essential  to  keep  in  mind  that  the 
role  of  the  military  industrial  complex  Is  not 
In  making  public  policy,  but  In  carrying  It 
out.  Viewed  in  that  respect,  Industry  and  gov- 
ernment must  work  together  toward  common 
goals.  It  would  be  a  national  disgrace  if  they 
did  not. 

Fortunately,  the  two  have  always  worked 
together  and  practically  all  of  us  In  this 
room  have  been  witness  to  the  results. 

You  remember  the  morning  of  April  12, 
1942,  when  Jimmy  Doollttle  lifted  the   first/ 


of  his  B-25  bomber  squadron  from  the  decks 
of  the  carrier  Hornet  and  headed  for  Tokyo. 
How  do  you  assess  the  value  of  Doolittle's 
bravery  combined  with  the  military-indus- 
trial effort  that  placed  those  bombers  at  the 
right  place,  at  the  right  time? 

Perhaps  some  of  you  were  in  the  B-17 
bombers  flying  over  Germany  when  the  first 
of  the  P-51  Mustang  long-range  fighters 
drew  alongside  to  aJIord  protection.  Who  can 
correctly  assess  the  contribution  of  the  in- 
dustry that  developed  the  aircraft  which 
helped  turn  the  tide  of  the  air  war? 

We  do  not  confine  our  security  contribu- 
tions to  aircraft  alone.  Many  of  you  remember 
the  strident  urgency  of  1954,  1955.  and  1956 
when  it  became  known  that  this  nation  could 
very  well  be  on  the  receiving  end  of  Russian 
nuclear  Intercontinental  ballistic  missiles. 

We  had  the  Atlas  ICBM  propulsion  system 
reac^y — on  time;  we  had  the  Thor  intermedi- 
ate ballistic  missile  propulsion  system  ready — 
en  time. 

These  achievements  and  events  are  fresh  in 
our  minds  yet  we  are  witnessing  today,  with 
these  contlnous  unwarranted  attacks  on  our 
defense  Industry,  a  gradual  erosion,  a  weak- 
ening of  this  nation's  defense  posture.  That, 
gentlemen,  is  a  matter  of  grave  concern. 

John  Kennedy,  in  his  inimitable  manner, 
could  alert  the  nation  with  a  ringing  state- 
ment. 

"There  can  be  only  one  possible  defense 
policy  for  the  United   States. 

"It  can  be  expressed  In  one  word. 

"The  word  is  first. 

"I  do  not  mean  first,  but. 

"I  do  not  mean  First,  when. 

"I  do  not  mean  First,  if. 

"I  mean  First-Period." 

End  of  Kennedy  quote. 

To  the  critics,  however,  the  words  of  Elsen- 
hower and  Kennedy  are  nothing  more  than 
rhetoric,  and  rhetoric  which  they  twist  to 
other  ends. 

Let's  lock  at  some  of  the  charges. 

One  cf  these  pertains  to  the  size  of  the 
defense  and  aerospace  industry.  "Most  of 
the  big  military  contractors."  they  say,  "could 
not  survive  without  weapons  btislness," — 
with  the  implications  that  corporations  are 
influencing  defense  expenditures. 

True,  there  are  a  handful  of  major  aero- 
space companies  almost  entirely  devoted  to 
government  work.  However,  according  to 
Moody's  Industrials,  the  defense  portion  of 
the  25  largest  prime  defense  producers  in 
1969  accounted  for  less  than  one-seventh  of 
their  total  business.  Most  aerospace  com- 
panies are  becoming  increasingly  diversified, 
with  a  wide  range  of  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial endeavors.  Typically,  they  subcon- 
tract half  of  their  prime  contracts. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  American  Industry 
can  survive  without  the  so-called  "crutch"  of 
defense  spending.  Nevertheless,  the  defense 
Industry  is  being  hurt  badly  by  the  ceaee- 
les8  attack  on  the  integrity  of  its  highly 
skilled  employees  who  see  years  of  dedicated 
effort  being  dismissed  as  of  no  importance  or 
as  of  outright  moral  harm. 

Another  belief  propagated  Is  that  spend- 
ing for  aerospace  and  defense  needs  has 
grown  during  the  past  five  or  six  years  at 
the  expense  of  providing  for  health.  Income 
security,  aid  to  the  poor,  education,  and 
other  social  programs. 

First,  let  me  emphasize  that  it  is  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people,  and 
not  Industry,  who  rightfully  set  national 
priorities. 

The  significance  of  Congressional-estab- 
lished national  priorities  was  stated  with 
great  clarity  last  I>ecember  by  Dr.  Arthur 
Bums,  now  chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  who  said,  "The  explosive  Increase  of 
federal  spending  during  (the  decade  of  the 
'60s)  is  commonly  attributed  to  the  defense 
establishment,  or  more  simply  to  the  war 
In  Viet  Nam. 


"The  fact  is,  however,"  Dr.  Bums  con- 
tinued, "that  civilian  programs  are  the  pre- 
ponderant cause  of  the  growth  of  the  fed- 
eral budget.  When  we  compare  the  budget 
of  1964  with  the  estimates  for  this  fiscal 
year,  we  find  that  total  federal  spending 
shows  a  rise  of  $74  billion,  while  defense 
outlays  are  larger  Ijy  only  $23  billion.  .  .  . 
Thus,  the  basic  fiscal  fact  Is  that  spending 
for  social  programs  now  dominates  our  pub- 
lic budgets. 

Dr.  Bums'  comments  are  underscored  by 
the  fact  that  in  this  current  fiscal  year,  we 
will  spend  less  on  defense  as  a  percentage 
of  our  gross  national  product — 7  percent — 
than  in  any  one  year  In  the  past  20  years. 

Today,  an  estimated  36  percent  of  the 
Federal  budget  is  allocated  for  defense — 
this  is  In  contrast  with  the  61  percent  in 
1952. 

More  than  half  of  the  defense  budget  of 
77  billion  dollars  Is  for  personnel  and  oper- 
ating costs.  Military  personnel  co'^'  his 
year  are  around  $23  billion.  Another  $2.^  bil- 
lion goes  to  operations  and  maintenance. 
Less  than  half  Is  used  to  procure  equip- 
ment and  services  from  Industry. 

Moreover,  In  those  declining  percentages 
there  Is  a  hidden  fact  that  could  spell  acute 
danger  for  this  tuition. 

This  country  Is  In  second  place  behind 
the  Soviet  Union  In  the  development  of  new 
weapyons  system.  Let  me  repeat,  we  are  be- 
hind the  Russians  at  this  moment. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  Invested  the  equiva- 
lent of  $16  billion  this  year  In  defense- 
related  research,  development  and  applica- 
tions. What  has  the  United  States  allocated? 

$13  billion  dollars — three  billion  less  than 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Those  figures,  by  the  way,  are  taken  from 
statements  by  Dr.  John  S.  Foster,  Director 
of  EMDD's  Defense  Research  and  Engineer- 
ing. 

Continuation  of  that  downward  trend, 
spurred  by  these  relentless  attacks,  is  a  direct 
threat  to  America's  long-time  confidence  that 
it  can  meet  any  challenge  in  defense,  in 
atomic  energy,  or  In  space. 

What  adds  to  the  seriousness  of  this  lag- 
ging research  and  development  effort  Is  the 
certainty  that  never  again  will  we  have  the 
luxury  of  time  to  catch  up  If  an  enemy  at- 
tacks. Never  again  will  we  have  the  nearly 
two  years  between  the  Invasion  of  Belgium 
and  the  sinking  of  the  Lusl tarda.  Never  again 
will  we  have  a  year  and  more  between  the 
Battle  of  Britain  and  the  disaster  at  Pearl 
Harbor. 

Defense-related  research  and  development 
Is  a  vital  activity. 

However,  the  cirtlcs  are  suspicious  of  any 
activity.  Including  research  and  develop- 
ment, because  of  what  they  contend  are  the 
"fat  profits"  in  aerospswe  participation. 

What  IS  the  profit  picture? 

The  most  penetrating  and  exhaustive 
analysis  of  corporation  profits  was  a  study 
by  the  Logistics  Management  Institute,  a 
non-profit  organization,  which  compared  the 
profits  of  40  companies  substantially  en- 
gaged in  defense  production,  with  3,500  com- 
panies not  engaged  in  defense. 

The  results  of  this  broad-based  analysis 
showed  that  profit  on  sales  for  the  commer- 
cial and  industrial  companies  was  alm.ost 
double  that  for  defense-related  works,  and 
profit  on  investment  in  non-defense  efforts, 
since  1963,  was  40  percent  to  74  percent 
greater. 

Last  November,  Congress  authorized  the 
General  Accounting  Office  to  undertake  a 
study  and  review,  on  a  selected  basis,  the 
profits  made  by  contractors  and  subcontrac- 
tors where  there  Is  no  formally  advertised 
competition. 

The  results  of  that  study  will  be  available 
at  the  end  of  this  year,  and  I  am  convinced 
they   win  suppwDrt  the  previous  LMI  study. 

At  North  American  Rockwell,  we've  had  a 
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striking  demonstration  of  this  disparity  in 
percentage  of  profits.  Our  Commercial  Prod- 
ucts Group,  last  year,  had  sales  which 
amounted  to  only  40  percent  of  the  $2.6  bil- 
lion coTfwrate  total — yet  that  group  con- 
tributed over  75  percent  of  our  entire  cor- 
pKJrate  earnings. 

What  could  be  more  graphic  than  those 
percentage  figures? 

Related  to  this  matter  of  profits  Is  another' 
popular  myth  about  the  supposedly  low  risk 
involved  In  aerospace  programs.  The  critics 
would  have  the  public  believe  there  is  no  risk 
in  advancing  the  frontiers  of  technology;  or 
to  the  extent  there  Is  risk,  that  the  Federal 
Government  underwrites  all  the  risk  Involved 
in  space  and  defense  programs. 

Again,  the  facts  just  do  not  support  this 
belief. 

Until  recently,  when  there  was  a  change  In 
the  contract  ground  rules,  financial  risk  had 
shifted  so  heavily  to  the  Industry  side  that 
a  company  could  be  betting  its  corporate 
existence  that  it  would  be  able  to  remain 
afloat  while  producing  the  goods  or  services 
required  by  the  Government. 

As  an  automotive  man,  I  was  amazed  by 
my  first  encounter  with  the  Total  Package 
Procurement  Concept. 

The  nxed-prlce  total  package  procurement 
process  embraces  the  entire  span  of  a  pro- 
gram from  concept  through  development, 
into  production.  The  concept  was  supposed 
to  eliminate  both  schedule  slips  and  unpre- 
dictable cost  Increases.  Further,  It  was  In- 
tended to  balance  the  contractor's  commit- 
ment along  the  thin  line  between  appropriate 
financial  risk,  on  the  one  hand,  and  cata- 
strophic corporate  loss  on  the  other. 

In  practice,  the  concept  not  only  delayed 
the  procurement  of  many  needed  systems 
and  equipment,  but  it  also  fostered  an  utter- 
ly unrealistic  budgeting  process. 

The  Harvard  Business  Review  referred  to 
this  concept  as  "being  at  war  with  reality." 
It  simply  did  not  recognize  the  facts  of  life 
as  known  by  American  Industry. 

Can  you  Imagine  an  automobile  manu- 
facturer contracting  at  a  fixed  price  to  de- 
liver a  model  1977  automobile  six  years  from 
now?  And  an  automobile,  let  me  add,  Is 
infinitely  less  complicated  than  a  modem 
weap>ons  system. 

That's  exactly  what  was  asked  of  the  aero- 
space industry. 

Those  much-publicized  cost  overruns  were 
not  synonymous  with  waste;  neither  were 
they  a  symbol  of  excessive  profits.  Rather 
they  were  the  surface  reflection  of  the  cost 
tmcertalntles  Inherent  In  developing  and 
manufacturing  advance  systems. 

No  business  is  ever  perfect,  of  course,  but 
what  is  never  captured  In  the  blazing  head- 
lines of  cost  overruns  Is  the  reality  of  endless 
changes,  of  Inflation,  of  the  costly  Impact  of 
solving  problems  which  could  not  be  fore- 
seen. These  are  the  realities  which  accom- 
pany the  advancement  of  technological 
frontiers. 

It  was  thought  In  the  last  decade  that 
these  cost  risks  could  be  contained  by  the 
magic  formula  of  the  fixed-price  contract. 
Many  companies — and  many  procurement 
specialists  within  the  Department  of  De- 
fense— knew  better.  Even  the  procurement 
pwUcles  which  were  established — carefully 
read — recognized  the  distinction  between 
producing  a  system  which  had  been  fully 
developed  and  engineered. 

Unfortunately  the  distinction  was  lost 
sight  of  and  the  policies  were  applied  un- 
realistically. 

Despite  all  this,  if  a  company  wanted  to 
stay  in  the  business,  it  had  to  go  along.  It 
was  like  walking  blindfolded  in  a  minefield 
— and  we've  seen  some  of  the  results. 

I  do  not  need  to  recount  the  story  of  tJie 
many  companies  which  have  suffered  a  severe 
contraction  of  profit*,  and  in  some  cases  very 
large  losses. 


It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  the  un- 
realistic pKJllcles  of  the  pas^  have  been  rec- 
ognized by  the  Department  of  Defense  as 
just  that;  unrealistic. 

Under  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  David 
Packard  we  have  new,  i)06ltlve.  realistic 
thinking  on  this  contract  question.  Recently, 
he  Issued  a  milestone  directive  that  talks 
common  sense  regarding  Improvement  In  the 
management  of  programs,  the  necessity  for 
practical  trade-offs  between  operating  re- 
quirements and  engineering  design,  risk  as- 
sessment, and  sensible  program  scheduling. 

The  Secretary  placed  his  finger  on  the 
solution  when  he  said,  and  I  quote,  "When 
risks  have  been  reduced  to  the  extent  that 
realistic  pricing  can  take  place,  fixed-price 
typ)e  contracts  should  be  used."  End  quote. 

With  the  major  contracts  now  being  let 
by  the  Department  of  Defense,  industry  will 
be  able  to  fulfill  its  responsibilities  more  ef- 
fectively and  efficiently  than  in  the  past. 
They  allow  the  latitude  necessary  In  de- 
veloping these  highly  complex,  highly 
sophisticated  weapwns  systems,  while  at  the 
same  time  giving  the  Goverrunent  Its  full 
dollar's  worth. 

The  critics  who  err  about  the  size  and 
influence  of  defense  procurement  also  err 
In  assuming  defense  spending  Is  out  of  con- 
trol. In  fact,  one  Senator's  own  words  con- 
tradict his  assertion  that,  quote  "Military 
sp>ending  in  the  United  States  is  out  of  con- 
trol," unquote.  This  senator  also  .says,  "A 
great  many  gimmicks  should  be  done  away 
with.  The  services  should  reduce  or  stop, 
because  of  their  obvious  ineffectiveness,  such 
programs  as  Pert.  Pep.  Value  Engineering. 
Human  Engineering,  and  the  Zero  Defects 
concept."  End  of  quote. 

Encomp>assed  by  these  terms.  Pert,  Pep, 
and  so  on.  Is  a  tremendous  achievement 
by  both  industry  and  the  Department  of 
Defense — the  establishment  of  a  systematic 
methodology  to  carry  out  extremely  complex 
tasks.  Without  these  techniques  of  program 
control  and  employee  motivation  this  coun- 
try would  have  been  unable  to  field  the 
Minuteman  missile,  or  to  land  men  on  the 
moon,  or  to  carry  out  a  host  of  other  diffi- 
cult projects. 

Let  me  stress  that  the  very  purpose  of 
these  advanced  management  concepts  Is  to 
save  time  and  money  and  to  produce  the 
best  i)Osslble  product.  Their  effectiveness  is 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  they  are  be- 
ing adopted  on  almost  every  complex  proj- 
ect In  civil  construction,  and  in  commercial 
and  industrial  fields. 

We're  not  trying  to  stamp  out  construc- 
tive criticism.  We  expect  it;  we  can  learn 
from  it.  But  we  are  entirely  opposed  to  the 
extremists  who  aim,  not  at  correction,  but 
at  destruction.  They  want  to  disband  our 
military  establishment,  and  abandon  our 
defense-related    capacity. 

John  Kenneth  Galbralth,  for  example,  has 
stated  that  the  solution  of  all  our  Ills  is 
nationalization  of  the  defense  industry. 

What  would  be  the  consequences  of  na- 
tionalization? Another  post  office  operation? 
In  July  1969  Fortune  magazine  said:  "There 
Is  some  danger  that  the  generally  competent 
and  innovative  American  aerospace  industry 
could  become  simply  a  job  shop  to  govern- 
ment." "The  companies,"  Fortune  said, 
"could  end  up  In  the  situation  of  the  old- 
fashioned  American  shipyards,  which  rele- 
gated the  design  function  to  the  Navy's 
former  Bureau  of  Ships  or  to  outside  naval 
architects,  and  thereby  lost  the  production 
efficiencies  that  accrue  when  designs  are 
drawn  with  productlbility  in  mind."  (Close 
quote. ) 

To  me,  nationalization  would  be  national 
disaster,  and  I  believe  the  best  answer  to 
Mr.  Galbralth  was  the  silence  that  greeted 
his  proposal. 

In  this  troubled  world  beset  by  man-made 
problems  In  papulation,  in  transportation,  in 


housing,  in  communications,  and  in  pollu- 
tion, there  is  need  for  exactly  the  type  of 
expertise  demonstrated  by  the  aerospace  in- 
dustry during  this  past  year  in  .\iner:ca. 

The  problems  facing  us  are  gigantic,  na- 
tion-wide, even  world-wide  in  scope.  Their 
solution  will  require  technical  skill  and 
management  skill  of  the  highest  order.  The 
best  management.  In  terms  of  inventiv-eness 
is  in  the  industry  that  has  built  the  world's 
foremost  supersonic,  trlsonic,  and  hypersonic 
aircraft;  the  industry  that  has  developed 
"miracle"  guidance  systems;  the  Industry 
that  has  ringed  this  nation  with  defensive 
ICBM's,  and  bridged  the  gap  to  the  moon. 

But  I  do  not  want  to  leave  you  with  the 
mistaken  Impression  that  we  stand  now  as 
pillars  of  strength  ready  to  t»ke  on  all  ad- 
versaries. We  have  been  hurt  by  this  endless 
tirade  of  abuse,  and  all  of  us  in  business 
must  act  vigorously  to  overcome  this  con- 
stant erosion  of  American  defense  capability. 

We  are  determined  to  resist  that  erosion. 

Our  positive  refutation  to  the  strident, 
uninformed  voices  will  be  our  continuing 
effort  to  furnish  the  most  efficient  and  effec- 
tive systems  required  for  the  defense  of  this 
nation. 

This  nation  must  continue  its  technologi- 
cal leadership.  To  default,  to  let  that  leader- 
ship slip  away  to  Russia  without  further  pro- 
test, means  the  passive  acceptance  of  major 
risks  In  our  national  security. 

And  without  security  all  else  Is  fruitless. 

America's  defense  shield  must  not  be 
shaped  by  harangue  and  denunciation  and 
newspaper  headlines. 

It  must  continue  to  be  forged  in  the  coun- 
cils of  the  Presidency,  within  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

The  need  for  a  strong  Industrial  base,  for 
a  strong,  free  American  Industry  to  help 
carry  out  their  decisions,  is  self  evident. 

In  this  technological  age.  let  us  continue 
to  answer  the  world-wide  technological  chal- 
lenge. 

Let  the  Industry  that  has  responded  so 
many  times  before  get  on  with  the  Job. 

Gentlemen,  thank  you. 


GENERAL  GEORGE  CASEY  AND  GEN- 
ERAL NGUYEN  VIET  THANH— EX- 
AMPLES OF  PATRIOTISM 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  recently 
our  military  has  received  much  criticism, 
I  feel  that  it  is  important  to  remember 
that  many  of  our  military  men  feel  a 
great  responsibility  to  their  country  and 
are  fine  examples  of  patriotism.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  new  commentary  concerning 
Gen.  George  Casey  and  Gen.  Nguyen 
Viet  Thanh.  Both  men  gave  their  lives 
for  their  countries.  Their  records  of  serv- 
ice help  to  balance  the  currently  fash- 
ionable view  of  the  militaristic  soldier. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
mentary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Frank  Reynolds  Commentaby  on  ABC-TV 
Evening  News.  July  '^,    1970 

It  seems  fair  to  say  that  piofessional  sol- 
diers are  not  at  the  top  of  the  list  of  the 
most  admired  men  In  America  these  days. 
For  many  people.  Just  to  hear  the  words.  "The 
generals  in  the  Pentagon",  or  "The  generals 
In  Vietnam",  is  to  think  of  heartless  types 
concerned  only  with  personal  glories,  caring 
nothing  about  the  men  they  commit  to 
battle. 

Perhaps  that  was  not  entirely  an  Inac- 
curate Image  of  high  commands  in  past  wars, 
but  it  Is  completely  wrong  in  the  present  one. 

In  the  last  two  months,  both  the  United 
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States  and  South  Vietnamese  have  lost  gen- 
eral officers  who  were  wholely  devoted  to  their 
profession  and  to  their  troops.  General  Ngu- 
yen Viet  Thanh  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
Army  was  killed  In  a  helicopter  crash  Just  a 
few  days  after  the  Cambodia  invasion  began. 
South  Vietnamese  generals  are  generally 
thought  of  as  a  bunch  of  corrupt  smugglers 
or  black  market  operators  and  unfortunately 
some  have  fit  that  description. 

But  there  are  exceptions.  After  General 
Nguyen  Viet  Thanh  died,  It  was  discovered 
that  his  entire  estate  consisted  of  a  few  sets 
of  fatigues,  one  dress  uniform,  one  wife  and 
seven  children.  No  palatial  villa  by  the  sea,  no 
Swiss  bank  account,  not  even  a  motor  bike. 

General  George  Casey,  the  Commander  of 
the  First  Air  Cavalry  Division,  who  Is  now 
missing  In  Vietnam  was  one  of  those  men  who 
had  "soldier"  written  all  over  him.  There 
was  no  trace  of  the  martinet  In  him;  he  was 
a  man  for  whom  the  responsibilities  of  high 
command  were  much  more  Important  than 
Its  privileges.  He  accepted  all  of  the  first, 
and  abused  none  of  the  second. 

General  Casey  and  General  Nguyen  Viet 
Thanh  knew  war  and  hated  It,  perhaps  more 
than  the  rest  of  us.  They  were  splendid  ex- 
amples of  military  men  who  are  not  really 
militaristic.  We  don't  give  them  much  credit 
these  days  as  some  of  us  shout  and  all  of  us 
long  for  peace  now,  but  It  is  still  an  imper- 
fect world  and  the  time  will  certainly  come 
when  not  only  will  the  George  Casey's  be 
needed,  they  may  even  be  appreciated. 


AS  I  SEE  SOUTHEAST  ASIA— PAPER 
BY  GENERAL  NICKERSON 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  America's  distinguished  nailitary 
leaders,  after  having  served  many  years 
in  Southeast  Asia,  including  duty  in 
China  and  Korea,  culminating  his  serv- 
ice as  commanding  general  of  the  3d 
Military  Amphibious  Forces  in  Vietnam, 
has  written  his  impressions  of  Southeast 
Asia. 

He  has  prepared  a  paper  which  has 
been  published  by  the  Supreme  Council, 
33d  degree  Ancient  and  Accepted  Scot- 
tish Rite  of  Free  Masonry.  I  have  known 
Gen.  Herman  Nickerson  for  mtiny  years, 
and  I  have  watched  him  in  service  in 
Southeast  Asia.  I  know  of  the  tremen- 
dous respect  and  admiration  that  people 
in  all  branches  of  the  service  have  for 
him. 

What  he  has  wrttten  is  a  short  paper 
that  I  thirik  could  be  well  read  by  Sena- 
tors :  therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

As  I  See  SotrrHZAST  Asia 

Communism  is  and  has  been,  from  its  very 
beginning,  a  world  revolutionary  movement. 

Nevertheless,  In  recent  years,  there  has 
been  a  tendency  in  the  free  world  to  mini- 
mize the  dangers  of  revolutionary  commu- 
nism due  to  fragmentation  in  leadership,  the 
multiplicity  of  states  and  parties,  the  de- 
cline in  unity  of  the  communist  world,  and 
Its  declining  appeal  to  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries. These  factors  may  very  well  have 
slowed  the  world  revolutionary  aspect  of 
communism. 

However,  once  communism  became  firmly 
established  In  Russia,  It  also  became  ex- 
panslonlstic  and  imperialistic  with  the 
avowed  goal  of  world  domination.  These 
basic  characteristics  of  communism  have  not 
changed.  In  fact,  with  the  declining  appeal 


of  revolution  they  have  concurrently  so 
strengthened  their  military  position  that  a 
military  confrontation  becomes  more  pos- 
sible than  ever.  Their  goal  of  world  domi- 
nation would  be  achieved  by  "peaceful 
means"  (revolution)  or,  if  need  be,  when 
the  time  comes,  by  the  force  of  arms. 

An  inherent  quality  of  expansionism  Is 
that  it  will  not  permit  itself  to  lose  what 
it  has  already  gained,  Just  as  a  dictator  can- 
not permit  himself  to  mellow.  Witness  Hun- 
gary and  Czechoslovakia.  The  Soviets  dem- 
onstrated a  willingness  and  readiness  to 
use  force  to  ensure  that  the  tide  did  not 
commence  to  turn  against  them. 

In  the  Middle  East,  the  Soviets  are  sacri- 
ficing their  "ideological  pride"  in  pursuit  of 
their  goal  of  world  domination.  'They  have 
inserted  themselves  and  become  dominant 
In  a  region  where  the  Czars  failed  for  cen- 
turies. They  can  afford  to  worry  about  ide- 
ology later.  The  fact  is  that  they  have  sup- 
plied arms  to  the  Arab  nations,  not  for  the 
sake  of  supporting  the  Arab  cause,  but  to 
promote  their  long  range  goal  of  domination 
in  this  area  of  the  world.  Rest  assured  that. 
If  there  Is  danger  of  their  losing  their  foot- 
hold m  the  Middle  East,  they  will  be  Just 
as  willing  to  resort  to  force  as  they  were  In 
Czechoslovakia. 

In  Vietnam  and  Southeast  Asia,  it  Is  again 
expanslonlsm^ — whether  it  is  Russian  or 
Chinese  type  is  Immaterial — it  is  communist 
expansion  with  the  goal  of  world  domina- 
tion. The  Russians  may  pay  lip  service  to 
their  desires  to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam — 
but  the  fact  Is  that  they  continue  to  support 
North  Vietnam  materially  and  there  are  no 
indications  that  that  support  has  in  any 
way  diminished.  The  expansionist  pressures 
become  more  evident  every  day — in  Laos  as 
well  as  South  Vietnam,  and  the  beginnings 
of  the  same  in  Thailand.  Instead  of  debat- 
ing the  credibility  of  the  "domino  theory" 
perhaps  we  should  start  becoming  concerned 
about  the  "house  of  cards  theory"— if  we 
withdraw,  all  of  Southeast  Asia  may  collapse 
simultaneously. 

It  is  time  we  recognized  the  real  threat  of 
communism  today — It  is  a  godless,  dicta- 
torial, imperialistic,  expanslonlstlc  move-. 
ment  with  the  goal  of  dominating  the  world 
and  each  and  every  success  of  the  commu- 
nists m£ikes  our  position  more  and  more  vul- 
nerable. We  must  develop  the  Internal  pos- 
ture necessary  to  thwart  their  goal. 

Now  let's  consider  the  United  States'  posi- 
tion in  Southeast  Asia.  The  U.S.  involvement 
is  in  response  to  the  plea  for  help  from  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam.  Traditionally  we  have 
responded  by  coming  to  the  aid  of  people 
faced  with  an  aggressor  In  their  land.  It  is 
a  counter-insurgency  involvement. 

A  counter-Insurgency  Is  a  war  of  limited 
objectives.  Even  with  the  rules  or  engage- 
ment as  we  have  seen  them  applied  in  South- 
east Asia,  the  present  action  in  Cambodia, 
aimed  at  eliminating  sanctuaries  there,  Is 
only  a  logical  and  proper  tactic  for  the  mili- 
tary commander  to  undertake. 

In  the  northern  five  provinces  of  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam,  called  I  Corps,  the  same 
kind  of  sanctuaries  exist,  both  In  Laos  and 
In  theDMZ. 

The  problem  Is  to  understand  that  the 
communists  will  not  be  forced  to  negotiate 
until  they  have  suffered  a  meaningful  mili- 
tary defeat.  The  North  Vietnamese  Army  oc- 
cupied Hue  and  then  was  completely  de- 
feated there  In  1968.  I  know  of  no  victories 
at  all  for  these  invaders  unless  the  tem- 
porary occupation  of  Hue  Is  Judged  as  such. 
I  don't  consider  Hue  anything  but  a  military 
and  political  defeat  to  the  communist.  Yet, 
with  sanctuaries  available,  the  enemy  con- 
tinues the  war  with  the  apparent  assurance 
of  their  winning  coming  from  American  pub- 
lic opinion. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  long  range 


objective  of  the  communists  is  the  political 
domination  of  Southeast  Asia  Including  the 
old  Indo-China  area  as  well  as  Thailand, 
Malaysia  and  even  Burma. 

Hanoi  is  waging  an  aggressive  war  against 
the  South  Vietnamese  people  In  order  to 
bring  them  under  the  communist  Lao  Dong 
party  dictatorship  of  North  Vietnam.  Most 
people  tend  to  forget  that  there  are  no 
South  Vietnamese  Armed  Forces  waging  war 
in  North  Vietnam.  On  the  contrary,  the 
North  Vietnamese  communists  are  waging  a 
cruel  and  tragic  fratricidal  campaign  against 
the  South  Vietnamese  who  are  trying  to 
prevent  being  dominated  by  military  force. 
There  Is  also  the  feeble  excuse  that  the  com- 
jpunlsts  merely  desire  to  unite  the  two  Vlet- 
Tiams.  However,  in  order  to  subscribe  to  the 
principle  of  "re-unlflcatlon  by  force"  we 
should  be  made  aware  of  other  similar  situ- 
ations. Would  It  be  any  more  or  less  abhor- 
rent if  West  Germany  attacked  East  Ger- 
many in  order  to  attain  the  noble  goal  of  re- 
unification? What  if  South  Korea  and  Na- 
tionalist China  executed  an  aggressive  war 
against  North  Korea  and  Communist  China? 
Are  we  ready  to  accept  the  same  principle  of 
forced  reunification  and  support  it  militarily 
and  financially?  Naturally,  the  principle  of 
forced  re-unification  is  not  a  valid  agreement 
for  naked  aggression. 

A  quick  glance  at  the  recent  headlines  In 
a  dally  newspaper  and  periodicals  gives  ab- 
solute proof  of  the  dishonorable  Intentions 
of  the  conununists  in  North  Vietnam.  I  speak 
of  the  so-called  "other  war"  in  Laos  and 
Cambodia.  Anyone  looking  at  a  map  of 
Southeast  Asia  can  instantly  see  that  the 
undeclared  war  by  North  Vietnam  against 
the  Laotian  people  cannot  be  attributed  to 
forcibly  unifying  Vietnam.  The  3  million 
Laotian  people  are  not  a  threat  to  Hanoi 
under  any  stretch  of  the  imagination.  The 
Plalnes  des  Jarres  is  not  relevant  to  the 
Vietnam  War.  Nor  can  we  look  the  other  way 
with  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  Cambodians. 
When  Hitler  took  such  warlike  aggreeslve 
actions  against  his  neighbors,  World  War  II 
began.  Yet,  today  lethargy  and  apathy  are 
the  keywords  rather  than  espousing  the 
principle  of  freedom. 

Further  to  the  west,  Thailand  is  currently 
engaged  in  a  guerrilla  war  with  the  commu- 
nists supported  by  Hanoi  and  Peking.  Here, 
North  Vietnam  cannot  use  the  pretext  of 
unification,  Imperialism,  or  any  other  false 
banner.  The  world  sees  this  action  as  the 
true  indication  of  the  communists'  objective 
to  dominate  Southeast  Asia  through  wars  of 
subjugation.  The  North  Vietnamese  Army  is 
the  best  equipped  and  trained  land  force 
indigenous  to  this  part  of  the  world  today. 
General  Hoan  Minh  of  North  Vietnam  was 
quite  accurate  when  he  said  "The  people's 
war  outlook  of  our  party  is  a  new  creative 
development  of  the  Marxist-Leninist  ideas 
of  revolutionary  violence  and  revolutionary 
war."  This  certainly  supports  Mao  Tse 
Tung's  classic  remark  that  "power  comes 
from  the  muzzle  of  the  gun,"  which  of 
course  was  based  upon  an  old  discarded 
western  adage  that  "might  makes  right." 

The  communists  do  not  entertain  any  Il- 
lusions concerning  a  negotiated  settlement 
of  the  problem  of  Vietnam.  General  Do,  a 
North  Vietnamese  Army  general,  known  to 
be  commanding  communist  forces  in  South 
Vietnam,  stated  "Our  basic  Intention  is  to 
win  militarily.  We  use  military  victories  as 
decisive  factors  to  end  the  present  conflict. 
We  want  to  end  the  war  through  military 
victories  and  not  peace  negotiations.  Nego- 
tiations are  a  form  of  diplomatic  struggle. 
We  are  military  men  and  we  must  concern 
ourselves  with  military  struggles  and  not 
consider  diplomatic  struggles  .  .  .  and  even 
when  we  are  fighting  diplomatically,  we  must 
multiply  our  military  victories  if  we  want  to 
succeed  diplomatlcaily."  Thus,  it  Is  obvious 
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that  the  communists  do  not  desire  f>eace  but 
only  to  achieve  their  objective  of  subjugating 
South  Vietnam. 

The  basic  tenets  of  North  Vietnam's  pre- 
scription for  victory  Is: 

( 1 )  That  the  U.S.  must  withdraw  all  troops 
without  reciprocity. 

(2)  That  the  communist  military  and  po- 
litical forces  in  South  Vietnam  must  bs 
stronger  than  the  forces  of  the  government 
of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

(3)  That  the  communists  must  dominate 
the  rural  areas.  Important  strategic  areas 
and  especially  the  cities.  They  consider  the 
city  areas  as  the  main  battlefields  where  the 
ultimate  decision  will  take  place  either 
through  subversion  or  battles. 

In  order  for  them  to  achieve  their  goal, 
they  must  first  destroy  the  Rural  Pacification 
Program  currently  being  conducted  by  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  Government.  They  are 
assassinating  hamlet,  village  and  district  of- 
ficials in  order  to  terrorize  the  people  and  to 
disrupt  the  pacification  effort.  The  commu- 
nists will  then  attempt  to  force  a  coalition 
government,  and  through  subversion  and.  at 
the  opportune  moment,  seize  absolute  con- 
trol of  South  Vietnam,  bringing  the  people 
under  the  dictatorship  of  Hanoi. 

There  have  been  many  people  in  the  United 
States  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world  who 
expounded  various  beliefs  and  solutions  to 
this  conflict.  We  only  have  to  review  our 
newspapers  of  2  and  3  years  ago  and  we  will 
find  many  who  stated  that  the  United  States 
was  Intransigent  and  did  not  desire  peace. 

Where  are  the  voices  that  emphatically 
stated  that  when  the  United  States  stopped 
bombing  North  Vietnam,  there  could  soon  be 
productive  and  meaningful  negotiations? 

Where  are  the  voices  that  fervently  said 
that  If  the  United  States  started  to  withdraw 
Its  military  forces  fruitful  negotiations  would 
result?  We  stopped  the  bombing  on  1  No- 
vember 1968  and  have  subsequently  with- 
drawn 115,000  troops.  Where  are  the  fruitful 
and  productive  negotiations?  Even  with  150.- 
000  more  troops  being  withdrawn,  what  will 
make  the  communists  talk  peace?  In  pj^or 
"wars"  we  have  won  a  military  victory  or  at 
least  have  exerted  sufficient  pressures  on 
the  enemy  to  cause  meaningful  talks  and  ac- 
tions, such  as  the  return  of  our  prisoners. 
How  do  we  reduce  our  strength  in  men  and 
materials  In  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  and, 
at  the  same  time,  secure  the  release  of  our 
prisoners  of  war? 

The  intentions  and  objectives  of  the  com- 
munists in  Vietnam  and  Southeast  Asia  are 
very  clear.  Only  the  future  will  reveal 
whether  we  know  the  communists  as  well 
as  they  know  us. 

Compare  all  other  wars,  or  police  actions, 
which  this  Nation  has  engaged  In  over  the 
years  of  our  history  with  this  counter-insur- 
gency. How  do  we  secure  anything  In  the 
way  of  an  honorable  settlement,  except  a 
stand-off? — a  draw?  On  one  side,  we  will  have 
the  North  Vietnamese  with  the  Viet  Cong 
guerrillas  and  infrastructure  supported  by 
the  communists  (Russia  And  China) ;  and 
on  the  other  side,  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
Armed  Forces  with  their  elected  government 
officials  at  hamlet-village  levels,  supported 
by  the  United  States.  That  leaves  Laos  and 
Cambodia,  the  areas  where,  at  present,  sanc- 
'.uaries  are  assets  to  the  communists  and  are 
not  considered  a  part  of  the  counter-Insur- 
gency per  se.  I  ask  you,  how  do  we  force  the 
communists  to  talk  peace  under  these  cir- 
cumstances? Again,  how  do  we  secure  the  re- 
lease of  our  prisoners  of  war?  What  is  the 
minimum  support  for  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam and  for  how  long? 

The  U.S.  advocates  of  peace  in  Southeast 
Asia  at  any  price  may  be  honest  patriots,  but 
I  fall  to  understand  their  mental  processes 
which  conclude  that  the  freedom  of  the 
United  States  Is  not  weighing  In  the  balance. 
How  can  these  citizens  of  our  country  be  so 


unaware  of  what  the  communists  have  told 
us?  World  domination  is  their  objective;  and 
that  means  the  defeat  of  the  United  States 
by  whatever  means — force  and  violence, 
murder,  lying,  subversion  of  our  youth  by 
infiltrating  our  schools  and  communication 
media,  to  name  but  a  few. 

I  believe  that  our  President  did  what  he, 
as  Commander-in-Chief,  had  to  do.  He  can- 
not preside  over  the  loss  of  this  counter- 
insurgency;  and,  at  the  same  time,  permit 
the  communists  to  gain  the  role  of  world 
leadership. 

Now  that  the  die  Is  cast  for  all  the  world 
to  see,  how  does  this  Nation  force  the  deci- 
sion in  Its  favor?  And  how  do  we  calm  the 
troubled  waters  within  our  borders?  The 
unrest  among  the  students  Is  said  to  t>e  the 
honest  (emotional  and  otherwise)  motiva- 
tions and  concern  of  patriotic  Americans.  I 
submit  that  these  students  have  been  par- 
tially or  totally  brainwashed — conditioned  In 
their  earlier  years — by  the  "commie"  line 
slipped  Into  our  public  schools.  I  recall 
vividly  that  20  years  ago  I  became  aware  of 
the  communist  line  of  reasoning  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  in  one  of  our  very  fine  pub- 
lic school  systems.  Have  any  of  you  any  such 
memories?  Our  awareness  of  commtuilsm  Is 
something  like  our  pollution  ostrlch-head- 
in-the-sand  performance,  isn't  it?  We  just 
don't  believe  that  all  i)eople  aren't  reason- 
able, honorable,  and  law  abiding.  We  should 
know  better.  The  average  U.S.  citizen  doesn't 
understand  communism  and  doesn't  care  to 
know  that  the  communists  are  dedicated  to 
take  all  steps  necessary  to  win  world  domi- 
nation ...  to  bury  us. 

Credibility  is  a  fragile  commodity  but  It  is 
made  more  durable  by  an  attitude  of  demon- 
strated respect — respect  for  the  rights  of  all 
people,  regardless  of  nationality,  race,  color, 
creed,  or  material  wealth.  Time  may  not  be  In 
our  favor  but  I  submit  that  the  need  for 
respect,  demonstrated  at  all  levels  of  our 
society.  Is  vital  for  our  survival  during  this 
age-gap  era.  We  must  make  youth  know  that 
we,  who  are  over  30,  do  respect  them.  The 
young  Americans  who  fought  and  are  fight- 
ing now,  In  Vietnam,  are  the  bravest  of  the 
brave — worthy  of  the  honor  and  res{>ect  of 
youth  and  age  alike.  And  the  vast  majority 
of  these  heroes  are  under  30  years  of  age! 

If  we  must  settle  for  a  draw  In  this  coun- 
ter-insurgency, we  can  win  back  part  of 
domestic  world  opinion,  If  we  can  show  we 
really  care  what  our  young  servicemen  and 
women  have  done  for  their  country  during 
these  years  when  being  in  the  uniform  of  our 
Nation  has  not  been  considered  the  "In- 
thlng"  to  do. 

All  these  words  don't  amount  to  anything 
without  action.  The  pen  has  been  the  winner 
over  the  sword  recently  when  the  pen  has 
been  m  the  hands  of  the  communists.  Why  is 
it  that  the  experiences  of  military  profes- 
sionals who  have  dedicated  their  entire  adult 
lives  to  the  defense  of  our  country  do  not 
have  the  credibility  rating  they  have  earned? 
When  you  consult  a  doctor  and  are  told  you 
need  a  serious  operation  to  save  your  life, 
the  most  you  would  do  would  be  to  ask  for 
another  doctor's  opinion.  If  they  agreed,  you 
would  accept  their  professional  judgment 
and  have  the  Ufe-savlng  surgery.  On  a  far 
higher  level  in  the  scale  of  risk,  our  top 
military  men  have  not  been  heeded,  and  our 
national  survival  is  In  the  balance.  Can  we 
restore  respect  for  the  uniforms  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  and  our  police  in 
time  to  retain  our  indivisible  Nation  under 
God? 

Consult  your  leaders.  Back  your  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. We  must  win  because  the 
consequences  of  defeat  are  unacceptable.  As 
General  Eisenhower  said  In  his  last  public 
statement:  "A  camouflaged  surrender  would 
result  In  the  United  States  'writing  off' 
Southeast  Asia  for  the  foreseeable  future.  We 


could  survive  such  a  catastrophe— but  our 
citizenry  should  be  clear  that  the  whole  se- 
curity system  which  has  maintained  peace 
and  freedom  for  the  past  generation,  would 
be  eroded — If  not  destroyed — by  an  American 
retreat  from  our  commitments  In  Southeast 
Asia." 

Hanoi  has  not  won  on  the  battlefields  of 
Southeast  Asia.  Hanoi  has  not  won  in  Paris. 
Hanoi  has  persevered  In  this  war  because  of 
its  reading  of  American  public  opinion.  Hanoi 
can  win  only  by  the  pressures  of  American 
public  opinion.  We  must  curb  our  natural 
Impatience;  and  we  must  restore  credibility 
through  educating  ourselves  as  to  the  true 
situation.  With  an  informed  American  people 
neither  undue  optimism  nor  undue  pes- 
simism will  prevail.  And  a  substantial  major- 
ity of  the  American  people  will  rally  behind 
our  President.  There  Is  no  other  honorable 
course  of  action. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  during  this 
week  commemorating  the  captive  Euro- 
pean nations.  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  courage  and  determination  of  the 
peoples  of  the  captive  nations  for  their 
continuing  efforts  to  aciiieve  their  per- 
sonal freedoms.  In  this  same  month  of 
July,  we  Americans  celebrate  our  own 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  free- 
dom. At  the  same  time,  we  do  not.  and 
cannot,  forget  the  tragic  plight  of  those 
Elast  European  peoples  whase  funda- 
mental human  rights  are  still  denied 
them. 

It  has  been  25  years  since  military  hos- 
tilities in  Europe  were  concluded  and 
Nazi  tyranny  finally  put  to  an  end.  Yet, 
today,  half  of  Europe  stills  suffers  under 
tyranny.  An  entire  generation  of  East 
Europeans  has  grown  up  knowing  noth- 
ing of  individual  liberty.  Those  who 
fought  and  sacrificed  so  much  during 
World  War  II  for  their  freedom  have 
been  deeply  disappointed  in  tlieir  hopes 
and  expectations.  Even  the  hopes  of  the 
brave  Czechoslovakian  youths  of  1968 
have  been  cruelly  suppressed  as  have 
the  earlier  movements  in  Poland,  Hun- 
gary and  East  Germany.  That  these  peo- 
ples still  hope  and  work  so  fervently  for 
release  from  their  bondage  is  truly  an 
inspiration  which  commands  our  sympa- 
thy and  support. 

Recent  talk  of  some  sort  of  European 
security  conference,  along  with  negotia- 
tions now  proceeding  between  West  Ger- 
many and  the  Soviet  Union,  Poland, 
Czechoslovakia,  and  East  Germany, 
makes  it  especially  important  that  the 
United  States  reaflBrm  its  ob.iective  of 
ultimately  seeing  freedom  restored  to 
Eastern  Europe.  "Normalization'  of  re- 
lations between  East  and  West  in  Europe 
must  not  be  allowed  to  mean  acquies- 
cence in  the  perpetual  denial  of  human 
freedom  in  one  half  of  an  artiflcally 
divided  Europe. 

The  Brezhnev  doctrine  of  limited  sov- 
ereignty for  Eastern  Europe  enunciated 
in  1968  after  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia,  is  not  acceptable  to  free 
men.  The  United  States  needs  to  con- 
tinue its  resolve  to  use  all  the  resources 
of  diplomacy,  morality,  and  world  public 
opinion  so  that  freedom  Is  ultimately 
restored  to  the  peoples  of  the  captive 
nations. 
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THE    POST    OFFICE    DEPARTMENT 
AND  ITS  ENVIRONMENTAL  ACTION 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President.  Postmas- 
ter General  Winton  M.  Blount  today  re- 
ported on  Ills  Department's  efforts  to 
combat  the  pollution  of  our  environment. 

This  is  the  Postmaster  General's  sec- 
ond announcement  within  24  hours  con- 
cerning the  quality  of  life  in  our  Nation. 
Yesterday,  he  announced  plans  to  issue 
a  commemorative  stamp  that  will  focus 
attention  on  the  environment. 

This  announcement  by  Postmaster 
General  Blount  will  cause  other  Federal 
agencies  to  detail  their  activities  in  this 
field.  I  believe  each  of  us  would  be  inter- 
ested in  such  a  detailed  report. 

The  Postmaster  General  has  desig- 
nated Assistant  Postmaster  General 
Henry  Lehne  to  coordinate  antipollu- 
tion activities  within  our  mammoth  post- 
al system.  He  has  been  assisted  in  this 
responsibility  by  a  post  office  environ- 
mental coordinator,  W.  Norman  Meyer. 
In  a  very  short  time,  these  gentlemen 
have  produced  most  impressive  results. 
I  salute  them  and  wish  them  continued 
success. 

In  the  area  of  air  pollution  abatement, 
the  Department  has  been  particularly 
active.  In  many  of  their  installations, 
they  have  converted  boilers  that  previ- 
oiisly  burned  coal  and  low-grade  fuels  to 
natural  gas  and  other  fuels  that  result  in 
less  air  pollution. 

This  is  true  in  my  own  State  of  Dela- 
ware. Such  action  has  been  taken  in  the 
postal  facilities  in  Newark,  Georgetown, 
Laurel.  Lewes,  New  Castle,  Rehoboth,  and 
Seaford.  The  largest  postal  facility  in  the 
State,  Wilmington,  has  not  been  con- 
verted, but  it  is  imder  the  supervision  of 
the  General  Services  Administration. 

The  Post  Office  Department  operates 
a  fleet  of  115,000  vehicles.  The  majority 
of  them  currently  are  being  equipped 
with  modem  antipollution  devices.  Ex- 
periments are  being  conducted  with  other 
new  antipollution  techniques. 

The  Department  also  is  conducting 
surveys  at  the  more  than  40,000  postal 
facilities  across  the  Nation  to  determine 
better  ways  to  dispose  of  trash,  quell 
noise,  and  cleanse  air  inside  large,  poorly 
ventilated  buildings.  In  rural  areas,  the 
survey  has  also  extended  to  an  examina- 
tion of  sewage  systems,  in  an  effort  to 
insure  that  the  best  available  sewage 
treatment  techniques  are  utilized. 

Mr.  President,  again  I  compliment  the 
Postmaster  General  and  his  staff.  I  also 
look  forward  to  learning  what  the  other 
agencies  are  doing  for  our  environment, 
as  well  as  future  developments  within  the 
Post  Office  Department. 


U.S.  TECHNOLOGICAL  SUPERIORITY 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  in  a  re- 
cent Interview,  Dr.  John  S.  Foster,  Jr.. 
Director  of  Defense  Research  and  En- 
gineering of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
expressed  his  concern  that  in  an  emo- 
tional effort  to  cut  defense  spending  we 
might  severely  damage  our  technological 
and  strategic  superiority — both  of  which 
are  vital  to  our  national  security.  I  feel 
that  his  remarks  are  timely  and  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Air  Force  magazine,  July  1970] 
Are  We  Headed  for  Strategic  Second  Place? 

Technological  Superiority — Key  to  U.S. 

Secdrity  and  Survival 

(A  report  on  an  exclusive  Air  Force  maga- 
zine Interview  with  the  Pentagon's  Direc- 
tor of  Defense  Research  and  Engineering, 
by  Edgar  E.  Ulsamer,  associate  editor,  Air 
Force /Spvace   Digest) 

The  security  and  survival  of  the  United 
States  depends  on  strategic  and  technolog- 
ical superiority.  Yet  this  country  is  peril- 
ously close  to  the  point  of  being  "second  best" 
on  both  counts. 

These  sobering  views  were  expressed  to  Air 

Force,  Space    Digest    by    the    government's 

,  ranking  weapons   technologist.   Dr.  John  S. 

Foster.  Jr.,  Director  of  Defense  Research  and 

Engineering,  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Because  of  the  need  to  compensate  for  the 
Soviets'  ability  to  conduct  major  research 
and  development  programs  in  total  secrecy,  a 
tactical  advantage  denied  the  United  States, 
Dr.  Foster  concludes  that  "we  simply  can't 
survive  under  parity."  He  illustrates  the 
practical  significance  of  covert  Soviet  tech- 
nological efforts  by  pointing  out  that  the 
U.S.  intelligence  community,  in  two  consecu- 
tive years,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in  prior 
years,  had  "underestimated"  the  growth  of 
the  Soviet  military  effort  Ironically,  public 
reaction  to  warnings  by  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Melvin  R.  Laird  concerning  the  Soviet 
threat,  even  though  the  warnings  proved  to 
be  understated,  frequently  was  one  of  in- 
credulity. Mr.  Laird  was  accused  of  saber- 
rattling  and  of  overstating  the  strategic 
threat  to  the  United  States. 

The  Soviet  military  momentum.  Dr.  Poster 
points  out.  is  manifest  in  two  areas: 

Rapidly  expanding  strategic  capabilities. 
The  Soviet  strategic  offensive  Inventory  Is 
currently  being  increased  by  the  equivalent 
of  about  700  Minutemen  II  missiles  annual- 
ly while  the  total  U.S.  force  level  Is  now,  and 
will  continue  to  be,  about  1,700  land-  and 
sea-based  strategic  missiles  The  effect  on 
U.S.  security  is  immediate,  and  a  Soviet  flrst- 
strike  capability  by  about  1975  Is  a  real 
possibility. 

The  steady  increase  in  military  and  mili- 
tary-related R&D  by  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
exceed  the  combined  levels  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  NASA,  and  the  Atomic 
Eftiergy  Commission  by  about  twenty-flve 
percent.  The  annual  rate  of  increase  in  the 
Soviet  technological  effort  continues  to  range 
between  ten  and  thirteen  i>ercent  while  the 
shrinkage  In  the  comparable  U.S.  effort  is 
now,  and  will  continue  to  be,  "several  per- 
centage points  a  year."  The  effect  on  U.S. 
security  Is  long-term,  with  the  Soviet  Union 
seemingly  aiming  at  broad  technological  su- 
periority over  the  United  States  by  the  end 
of  this  decade. 

THE    STRATEGIC    THREAT 

The  US  strategic  force  level  has  remained 
constant  since  1965.  at  1,000  Minuteman  and 
fifty-four  Titan  missiles,  about  550  strategic 
bombers,  and  forty-one  Polaris  submarines. 
The  Soviet  force  level,  according  to  Dr.  Fos- 
ter, Includes  a  land-based  missile  component 
"significantly  larger  than  ours."  It  consists 
of  more  than  280  SS-9  missiles  in  operation 
or  in  the  process  of  being  deployed.  SS-9 
missile  deployment  has  been  averaging  about 
fifty  per  year.  This  missile  has  approximate- 
ly ten  times  the  payload  of  the  Minuteman 
11  missile,  and  testing  indicates  the  Soviets 
may  seek  to  deploy  three  Independently  tar- 
geted (Multiple  Independently  Targeted  Re- 
entry Vehicles — MIRV)  nuclear  warheads  on 


each  SS-9.  each  one  substantially  larger  than 
the  single  warhead  of  Minuteman  II. 

The  USSR  also  has  operational  or  is  de- 
ploying a  total  of  more  than  830  SS-11  mis- 
siles and  is  Increasing  its  inventory  of  this 
missile  type  at  an  annual  rate  of  about  100. 
The  SS-11  is  roughly  equivalent  to  the  Min- 
uteman missile  in  terms  of  payload. 

According  to  Dr.  Foster,  the  US,  for  the 
moment,  enjoys  a  substantial  lead  over  the 
Soviet  Union  in  sea-launched  ballistic  mis- 
siles. This  preeminence  Is  likely  to  be  dis- 
sipated by  1974.  or  1975  because  of  the  high 
rate  at  which  the  USSR  is  introducing  "Y 
class"  (comparable  to  the  US  Polaris  class) 
submarines  Into  its  Inventory.  Nine  Y  class 
submarines  are  currently  operational,  and  an 
additional  twenty-flve  Y  class  submarines 
are  known  to  be  under  construction.  The  to- 
tal payload  of  all  presently  operational  Soviet 
sea-  or  land-launched  ballistic  missiles  ex- 
ceeds that  of  the  United  States  by  a  factor 
of  two.  Combined,  the  Soviet  ballistic  missile 
force,  as  presently  configured,  can  carry  three 
times  the  nuclear  megatonnage  that  US 
strategic  missiles  can  deliver. 

Beyond  sheer  numbers,  two  factors — their 
ability  to  survive  attack  and  their  ability 
to  penetrate — determine  the  credibility  and 
efficiency  of  ballistic  mlss-.les  in  a  deterrent 
role.  Dr.  Foster  emphasizes.  As  for  the  first 
category,  all  land-based  US  and  Soviet  mis- 
siles are  "hardened"  while  the  two  countries' 
sea-launched  ballistic  missiles  are  "dis- 
persed," thereby  achieving  a  form  of  equality 
so  far  as  initial  survivability  Is  concerned. 
Survlvabjillty  of  the  Soviet  land-based  mis- 
siles is  enhanced,  however,  because  the  Rus- 
sians have  already  deployed  "a  relatively 
complete  ballistic  missile  defense,  at  least 
In  the  first  phase,  around  the  Moscow  indus- 
trial area  where  they  emplaced  four  facili- 
ties with  about  sixteen  launchers  each."  Dr. 
Poster  stresses  that  on  the  basis  of  the  best 
available  evidence  there  Is  "no  reason  to 
doubt  the  effectiveness  of  this  system." 

More  Important  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States  than  this  Moscow  Industrial 
area  system.  Dr.  Poster  believes.  Is  the  ex- 
istence of  Soviet  ballistic  missile  defense  ac- 
quisition and  tracking  radar  ("Henhouse,"  In 
NATO  parlance)  Installations  located  at 
about  "half  a  dozen  points  around  the  Soviet 
Union  and  arranged  in  much  the  same  way 
that  we  propose  to  deploy  Safeguard  (the 
US  antlballistic  missile  defense  system)." 
Some  of  these  radar  Installations  are  already 
operational,  and  others  are  still  under  con- 
struction, with  completion  of  the  system  ex- 
pected in  two  or  three  years. 

In  terms  of  sheer  physical  magnitude,  the 
Soviet  "Henhouse"  radars  are  described  as 
twice  the  size  of  the  Pentagon.  The  fact  that 
the  Soviet  system's  interceptor,  the  Galosh 
missile  (larger  than  our  proposed  Sf>artan 
ABM  and  roughly  equal  in  size  to  our  Min- 
uteman ICBM),  is  as  yet  deployed  only  in 
the  Moscow  area,  is  not  surprising.  Dr.  Foeter 
points  out.  The  radar  installation  is  the  long- 
lead-time  component  of  any  ABM  system, 
and  the  Interceptor  force,  therefore,  Is  not 
deployed  until  the  radar  is  close  to  opera- 
tional status.  Coverage  (area  defense),  In 
terms  of  effective  Interception,  extends  from 
the  "Moscow  system's"  phased-array  radar 
acquisition  and  tracking  Installations  along 
about  a  500-mlle  radius,  according  to  Dr. 
Poster. 

Presumably  this  will  be  true  also  for  the 
other  radar  sites  If  and  when  the  Soviets 
deploy  the  Galosh  Interceptor  missile,  there- 
by creating  an  effective  bulwark  around  most 
of  their  ICBM  silos  and  bomber  bases. 

Somewhat  enigmatic  In  terms  of  ballistic 
missile  defense  is  the  role  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  so-called  Tallinn  system,  employing 
the  SA-5  surface-to-air  missile. 

Crediting  the  Tallinn  system  with  "a  rather 
good  capability  against  aircraft,"  Dr.  Poster 
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Indicates  that  U.S.  defense  planners  believe 
it  has  "only  a  limited  capability  against  bal- 
listic missiles,  when  working  in  conjunction 
with  its  own.  local  radar  system. 

"I  do  believe,  however,  that  If  the  SA-5 
system  is  given  Information  from  the  large 
ballistic  missile  acquisition  and  tracking 
radars,  then  It  could  have  considerable  ca- 
pability in  making  successful  Intercepts  of 
incoming  ballistic  missiles."  Dr.  Foster  sa^s. 

Dr.  Poster,  who  has  been  in  his  present  De- 
pariment  Defense  assignment  since  1965.  em- 
phasize.? that  the  high  level  of  the  Soviet 
ABM  efforts  is  the  "primary"  reason  why 
"MIRVlng"  the  U.S.  ballistic  missiles  is  man- 
datary. If  the  U.S.  missiles  are  not  given  a 
^reat.er  capability  to  penetrate  the  growing 
Sovlef  .AEM  system.  Dr.  Poster  stipulates,  the 
credibility  of  U.S.  deterrence  is  Jeopardized. 
(The  secondary  reason  for  MIRVlng,  he  s.iys, 
is  to  make  "the  surviving  |  aSiex  a  first  strike] 
sea-based  and  land-based  U.S.  missiles  more 
effective.") 

In  assessing  the  ballistic  missile  capabili- 
ties of  the  U.S.  and  the  USSR  with  regard  to 
"penetrability,"  Efr.  Foeter  places  consider- 
able emphasis  on  the  superior  payload  and 
total  megatonnage  of  the  Soviets,  saying 
"what  counts  most  in  the  long  run  Is  pay- 
load.  The  way  the  Soviets  have  configured 
their  force,  this  comes  to  about  three  times 
the  megatonnage"  of  U.S.  missiles. 

THE    BOMBER    DETERRENT 

The  third  component  of  the  strategic,  nu- 
clear forces  of  the  two  countries  Is  bombers. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  200  long-range  and  700 
medium-range  bombers  in  its  inventory  at 
this  time.  About  300  of  the  nuclear-range 
bombers  could  be  deployed  against  the 
United  States,  "either  on  one-way  missions, 
or  by  using  half  of  them  in  a  tanker  role 
with  the  remainder  performing  two-way  nu- 
clear attack  roles."  In  the  latter  eventuality, 
the  effective  Soviet  bomber  inventory.  Dr. 
Foster  says,  comes  to  about  350  aircraft, 
compared  to  about  550  US  bombers.  Both 
countries  either  have  under  development  or 
plan  to  develop  a  follow-on  advanced  bomber. 

The  Soviet  Union.  Dr.  Foster  points  out. 
"Is  developing  a  new  strategic  aircraft  which 
could  perform  nuclear  bombing  attacks 
against  the  US.  The  Russians  don't  have  a 
strategic  force  of  this  new  type  of  aircraft 
as  yet.  however."  The  Air  Force  has  Just 
named  North  American  Rockwell  Corp.  to 
develop  the  United  State's  next  strategic 
bomber,  the  B-l  (see  April  '70  AF/SD,  page 
37). 

The  principal  "worry  involving  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  US  bomber  force,  and  I  sus- 
pect this  is  equally  true  so  far  as  Soviet 
thinking  Is  concerned,  is  whether  the  strate- 
gic alert  force,  on  warning,  can  be  safely 
airborne  before  the  missiles  of  the  enemy 
submarine  force,  presumably  located  close  to 
the  bomber  bases,  strike,"  In  Dr.  Foster's 
view. 

Vulnerability  to  submarine-launched  mis- 
sile attack  Is  "more  severe  in  our  case  than 
In  that  of  the  Soviet  bomber  force,  for  rea- 
sons of  geography.  The  flight  distances  in- 
volved in  (the)  case  of  the  USSR  are  on  the 
order  of  2.000  miles  if  the  Russians  move 
their  bomber  fields  inland.  This  puts  consid- 
erable restraint  on  our  (range-limited)  Po- 
laris submarine  missiles.  By  contrast,  even  If 
we  were  to  move  all  our  bomber  bases  away 
from  the  coastal  areas,  the  maximum  distance 
geography  permits  us  to  attain  would  be  Just 
about  1,000  mUes,"  Dr.  Poster  emphasizes. 

THE    TRIAD     CONCEIT     OF    DETERRENCE 

Presently,  US  policy  pivots  on  three  dif- 
ferent offensive  strategic  weapon  systems 
(land-based  missiles,  sea-launched  missiles, 
and  strategic  bombers)  "employing  different 
technologies  and  each  one  capable  of  pro- 
viding deterrence  by  Itself."  It  Is  the  result 
of  the   twofold  circumstances  that  "three 


strings  on  our  deterrence  bow  are  most  de- 
sirable, on  the  basis  of  our  experience  during 
the  past  ten  years,  (and)  because  the  under- 
lying technologies  can  Indeed  give  us  three 
viable,  separate  systems." 

Dr.  Foster  points  out  that  "so  far  as  these 
three  weapon  systems  are  concerned,  we 
don't,  and  we  can't,  know  everything  about 
their  underlying  science  and  technology. 
From  time  to  time.  In  the  past,  we  encoun- 
tered problems  and  dlfflcultles  [with  one  or 
the  other  of  these  systems]  because  of 
changes  in  Soviet  capabilities  or  because  of 
advances  through  our  own  studies  and  re- 
search. These  difficulties  were  of  a  nature 
that  could  cause  gross  malfunction  of  a  large 
portion  of  a  particular  force.  Sometimes  the 
corrections  could  be  made  in  a  matter  of 
weeks  or  months,  and  sometimes  this  re- 
quired years." 

For  this  reason.  Dr.  Foster  considers  It 
"unacceptable  to  rest  security  of  America 
on  a  single  force  which  for  the  foreseeable 
future,  would  be  prone  to  the  same  kind  of 
vulnerability  through  change  and  technologi- 
cal surprise  as  has  been  characteristic  of  its 
past." 

Dr.  Foster,  furthermore,  is  sanguine  about 
"the  viability  of  these  three  systems  in  the 
foreseeable  future. 

"Bombers  can  be  based  on  alert  and  can 
have  sufficient  active  defense  to  permit  them 
time  and  sufficient  warning  to  become  safely 
airborne  in  case  of  nuclear  attack. 

"We  have  this  capability  today,  and  I  be- 
lieve that,  through  the  deployment  of  our 
ABM  system  and  the  development  of  the 
B-l  bomber  [which  permits  substantially 
greater  dispersal  and  faster  flushing] ,  we  will 
have  this  capability  In  the  future,"  Dr.  Poster 
points  out. 

"Further,  tlie  bomber  has  another  invalu- 
able feature:  It  penetrates  enemy  defenses 
in  a  very  different  way  from  that  use  by 
ballistic  missiles.  This  forces  the  enemy  to 
deploy  an  entirely  different  strategic  de- 
fensive syttem." 

As  to  extending  the  viability  of  land-based 
ICBMs  well  into  the  1980s,  Dr.  Poster  con- 
siders most  "promising  among  the  several 
approaches  under  review,  a  combination  of 
active  defense  systems  and  mobility."  The 
Safeguard  system,  he  believes,  "is  the  best 
way  to  approach  active  defense.  If  the  threat 
should  grow  to  beyond  those  levels  that  can 
be  coped  with  by  a  full  Implementation  of 
the  Safeguard  system  around  the  Minuteman 
fields,  then  it  would  be  possible  to  add — if 
and  as  necessary — more,  but  smaller  radars 
since  they  don't  have  to  be  as  capable  (for 
the  hard  point-defense  role]  as  the  current 
missile  site  systems,  and  to  Incretise  the 
number  of  Interceptors,"  he  says. 

"On  the  strength  of  our  present  calcula- 
tions, the  cost  of  Intercepting  Incoming  ob- 
jects is  about  equal  to  the  cost  of  develop- 
ing new  offensive  systems. 

"We  can  now  provide  defense  systems  for 
less  expense  than  the  cost  of  the  Soviet 
offensive  systems.  We  have  to  allow,  however, 
for  the  future  possibility  of  the  Soviets  de- 
veloping new  penetration  techniques  that 
might  change  this  cost  ratio  around.  Look- 
ing at  the  end  gain,  I  s\isp)ect  that  over  the 
years  the  cost  of  defense  will  about  equal 
the  cost  of  offense,"  Dr.  Poster  says. 

Dr.  Poster  exudes  a  high  degree  of  confi- 
dence that  the  United  States  can,  and  must, 
create  an  effective  mlseUe  defense  system  to 
provide  for  the  survival  of  several  hundred 
Minuteman  missiles  as  well  as  of  the  cutting 
edge  of  the  US  bomber  fleet — a  surviving 
force  "capable  of  meting  out  an  unacceptable 
level  of  assured  destruction  on  an  aggressor 
contemplating  a  first  strike  against  the  US." 

(Dr.  Poster  rejects  as  "a  complete  false- 
hood" the  claim  that  both  sides  have  enough 
weapons  to  kill  the  other  many  times  and 
that,   therefore,   further   expansion   of   this 


country's  deterrent  forces  is  both  unnecessary 
and  provocative:  "This  simply  is  not  true. 
What  Is  true  is  the  fact  That  the  case  for 
peace  or  war  rests  on  the  prevention  of  any 
serious  Imbalance  in  capabilities  of  the  po- 
tential adversaries."  he  says.) 

THE    MOBILE    MINUTEMAN    FORCE 

Studies  of  how  a  portion  of  the  Minute- 
man  force  can  be  made  mobile  have  shown 
"that  the  technique  that  looks  rather  feasi- 
ble Involves  either  a  wheeled  or  surface-effect 
(also  luiown  as  ground-effect  machine — 
GEM)  system,  which  enables  the  missiles  to 
flee  on  wEU-ning  to  hardened,  underground 
shelters.  There  would  be  many  more  shelters 
than  there  would  be  missiles,  the  end  gain 
being  that  we  could  construct  substantially 
more  shelters  than  the  number  of  reentry 
vehicles  that  the  enemy  can  place  on  his  mis- 
siles," Dr.  Foster  says. 

"We  consider  this  to  be  a  favorable  ex- 
change ratio  because  we  can  build  additional 
target  points,  i.e.,  shelters,  for  considerably 
less  than  $1  million,  whereas  we  believe  that 
it  costs  the  Soviets  considerably  more— by 
a  factor  of  flve  to  one  or  even  higher — to  pro- 
vide additional  warheads"  according  to  Dr. 
Foster. 

As  yet  undecided  Is  whether  such  a  mobile 
system  should  employ  special,  heavy  trucks 
capable  of  speeds  in  the  thirty-  to  fifty-mph 
range,  or  surface-effect  machines  operating 
in  the  sixty-  to  100-mph  range.  In  the  case 
of  a  GEM  system,  about  twelve  months  of 
special  design  work  would  be  necessary  "be- 
fore we  could  proceed  with  advanced  devel- 
opment of  such  a  system,  which  some  plan- 
ners favor  over  the  wheeled  method  which 
has  been  under  study  for  almost  a  decade." 
Dr.  Poster  says.       ^ 

The  Minuteman  missile.  Dr.  Foster  finds, 
can  be  adapted  "rather  directly"  to  either  a 
wheeled  or  GEM  system,  requiring  only  lim- 
ited changes  to  provide  for  more  rapid  launch 
capability  and  transportability. 

THE    SEA-LAUNCHED    BALLISTIC    MISSILE 

There  is  at  this  time  no  serious  technolog- 
ical threat  in  sight  that  wovild  render  obsolete 
the  US  submarine-launched  ballistic  missiles, 
the  third  component  of  this  country's  triad 
of  deterrences,  according  to  Dr.  Foster. 

"The  sea  is  such  a  difficult  medium  In  terms 
of  detection  that  Secretary  Jof  Defense  Mel- 
vin R.j  Laird  has  concluded  that  for  the  next 
fev;  years  our  jSLBM]  missiles  will  continue 
to  enjoy  relative  Invulnerability.  It  is  very 
difficult  for  a  submarine  to  find  another 
submarine,  for  a  surface  ship  to  find  a  sub- 
marine, or  for  an  air-  or  satellite-based  sys- 
tem to  find  a  submarine.  We  don't,  of  course, 
dismiss  the  possibility  that  in  the  future 
some  new  technique  might  evolve  which 
would  make  submarine  detection  easier  than 
it  is  now.  The  one  worry  we  have  al>out  our 
SLBMs  is  the  feet  that  because  the  sea  is 
such  a  difficult  medium,  it  is  very  difficult  for 
us  to  find  out  Just  how  successful  the  Soviets 
are  In  detecting  and  tracking  our  Polaris 
submarines. 

"To  assure  the  continued  utility  of  our 
sea-based  missiles,  we  are  proposing  some 
actions  In  the  Fiscal  1971  budget  that  will 
extend  the  relative  invulnerability  of  the 
Polaris  platform  through  the  remainder  of 
the  19706,"  Dr.  Post-er  explains. 

But  by  the  1980s,  "we  believe  It  wriU  be 
necessary  to  replace  the  Polaris  system  with 
a  new  platform  capable  of  launching  longer- 
range  missiles  and  with  improved  submarine 
characteristics."  he  adds. 

Current  study  efforts  involving  an  Under- 
seas  Long-Range  Missile  System  (ULMSi  are 
"not  being  pushed  very  hard  at  this  time," 
Dr.  Poster  points  out. 

THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  MILrTARY  SPACE 

The  United  States,  in  Dr.  Poster's  view, 
enjoys  a  considerable  lead  over  the  USSR  In 
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terms  ol  basic  space  technology  and  in  ap- 
plying Guch  teclinologies  to  practical  mili- 
tary requirements.  US  programs  In  the  areas 
of  "comrrtunicatlons,  mapping,  warning,  sur- 
veillance, weather,  and  other  activities  di- 
rectly related  to  the  military  have  been  ex- 
tremely rewarding.  On  a  short  term  basis,  I 
believe  the  continuation  of  these  efforts  to 
the  degree  that  we  now  propose  Is  well  war- 
ranted," he  says. 

As  for  the  requirement  of  manned  military 
space  operations,  he  theorizes  that  "over  a 
longer  range,  we  will  come  to  realize  that 
there  are  military  needs  in  space  that  can- 
not be  accomplished  without  placing  much 
larger  pay  loads  in  orbit  (than  are  being 
planned  now  by  NASA  j .  It  is  much  more  ef- 
flcient.  and  less  complex  and  costly,  to  per- 
form the  whole  Job  in  orbit.  The  main  cost 
of  our  present  communication  satellite  sys- 
tems, for  Instance.  Is  absorbed  by  ground 
elements. 

"The  costs  of  the  ground  terminals 
are  determined  to  a  major  extent  by  the 
capability  of  the  satellite,  both  in  terms  of 
the  power  that  is  needed  on  the  ground  and 
the  power  available  in  the  satellite."  he  says, 
adding  that  for  this  reason  an  onboard  sys- 
tem cjuld  perform  the  military  mission  bet- 
ter and  more  economically. 

While  he  regrets  the  cancellation  of  the 
MOL  program.  Dr.  Foster  believes  that  the 
current.  Joint  NASA-DoD  effort  involving  a 
space- transport  system,  including  a  two- 
stage  reusable  space  shuttle,  "can  be  worked 
out  in  a  manner  that  is  mutually  satisfac- 
tory." (Current  differences  of  opinion  be- 
tween the  Air  Force — DoD's  executive  agency 
on  the  program — and  NASA  center  around 
the  military's  need  for  larger  payloads, 
higher  orbits,  and  a  substantially  Increased, 
so-called  cross  range,  i.e..  the  ability  to  ma- 
neuver the  707-size  orbiter  stage  in  airplane 
fashion  following  its  return  from  space. 
NASA  favors  a  low  cross  range  to  facilitate 
the  basic  design  task.) 

Assuming  that  this  controversy  will  be 
resolved.  Dr.  Poster  believes  that  the  NASA 
space  shuttle  "should  be  pursued  vigorously; 
the  Department  of  Defense  supports  it 
strongly  and  we  believe  that,  when  available. 
It  will  be  of  great  use  to  us." 

THE   MOUNTING   SOVIET  R.   &  D.    MOMENTUM 

Nothing  is  as  worrisome  to  US  defense 
planners  as  the  destabilizing  Influence  on  our 
long-term  deterrent  capability  that  results 
from  the  present  high  momentum  in  Soviet 
weapons  development  and  R&D. 

To  evaluate  the  technological  capabilities 
of  the  US  and  the  USSR.  Dr.  Poster  employs 
two  criteria:  the  status  of  technology  today, 
and  the  current  level  of  R&D  effort  and  its 
portents. 

In  the  first  case,  he  believes  that  the  United 
States  still  has  an  overall  lead  on  the  Soviet 
Union  but  that  there  are  a  number  of  specific 
areas  of  technology  where  the  Russians  are 
ahead  of  this  country.  Among  them  he  cites 
greater  Soviet  efforts  and  experience  involv- 
ing high-yield  nuclear  weapons  in  the  one- 
to  sixty-megaton  range,  and  space-based  ex- 
perimentation Involving  high-energy  physics. 
The  US  lead  In  most  areas  of  technology,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Foster,  ranges  "from  about  a 
year  to  a  few  years,  which  doesn't  mean  that 
we  will  lose  all  technological  superiority  that 
rapidly,  since.  In  certain  areas,  that  might 
require  five  or  even  ten  years." 

Because  of  the  "cutback  In  US  R&D  efforts 
by  a  few  percentage  points  annually,  and  the 
Soviet  IncreEise  of  between  ten  and  thirteen 
percent  each  year — plus  the  fact  that 
Russia's  R&D  effort  In  the  area  of  space,  nu- 
clear energy,  and  direct  military  matters  al- 
ready exceeds  ours  by  about  twenty-flve  per- 
cent— the  US  Is  fast  approaching  the  point 
of  becoming  second  best  In  terms  of  total 
technological  capability,"  Dr.  Poster  fears. 

In  sharp  conflict  with  these  trends,  Dr. 


Foster  points  out  that  "US  security  depends 
on  oiu-  being  technologically  superior.  I  don't 
believe  that  we  can  maintain  our  national  se- 
curity If  we  have  parity  or  are  In  second 
position  with  regard  to  research.  This  is  so 
because  the  Soviet  Union  enjoys  a  veil  of 
secrecy  over  its  R&D  effort  and  weapons  de- 
ployment. To  counter  this  advantage,  the 
United  States  simply  must  be  In  a  position  of 
'essentially  having  been  there'  technologi- 
cally before  the  Soviets,  so  that  we  can  assess 
the  dangers  to  our  security  (of  a  given  tech- 
nological development]  and  take  whatever 
action  Is  prudent  and  necessary." 

Accentuating  the  critical  imbalance  in  So- 
viet and  US  R&D  levels,'  Dr.  Poster  empha- 
sizes. Is  the  fact  "that  we  are  torn  between 
encroaching  Soviet  technological  superiority 
and  inflation.  We  are  finding  that  the  weapon 
systems  that  can  be  designed,  superior  as 
they  are  to  those  in  the  field,  extract  such  a 
high  price  in  acquisition  that  we  can't  afford 
them.  If  we  are  to  maintain  our  security  in 
the  years  ahead,  we  will  have  to  do  the  R&D 
Job  at  less  cost.  In  the  next  year  or  two,  per- 
haps even  for  longer,  we  will  have  to  rather 
ruthlessly  squeeze  out  all  unnecessary  costs 
in  our  weapons  development  and  procure- 
ment programs. 

"In  taking  these  belt-tightening  economy 
moves,  we  will  have  to  exercise  infinite  care 
to  watch  that  the  long-lead  aspects  of  our 
research  and  development  programs,  such  as 
basic  research,  exploratory  research,  and 
some  advanced  developments,  are  maintained 
in  the  Important,  critical  areas,"  he  stresses. 

He  cites  as  an  example  the  explosive  area 
of  laser  technology  with  its  implication  for 
rapid  advances  In  terms  of  defense  systems 
as  well  as  for  other  applications.  The  U.S., 
in  spite  of  present  budgetary  restrictions,  is 
"undertaking  an  aggressive  effort  in  laser 
technology."  he  says,  adding  "of  course  we 
would  like  to  do  more  if  additional  monies 
were  available.  There  is  no  way  of  establish- 
ing whether  the  US  Is  ahead  of  the  USSR  In 
laser  technology  or  vice  versa." 

■'We  have  been  running  number  one  for 
so  long  that  we  have  become  wasteful  at 
times.  Also,  part  of  our  difficulty  at  the  mo- 
ment Is  that  we  have  a  larger  areospace  in- 
dustrial base  than  we  have  budgets  to  sup- 
port it.  What  we  have  to  do  is  to  employ 
some  of  the  measures  (of  frugality [  that  are 
being  practiced  by  those  nations  that  are 
currently  number  two.  three,  or  four,  in  or- 
der not  to  become  number  two,  three,  or 
four  ourselves.  If  we  fail  to  take  those  meas- 
ures, then  surely  that  fate  lies  ahead  for  us, 
too,"  Dr.  Poster  warns. 

There  Is  considerable  room  to  Improve  the 
US  management  of  technology  in  his  view. 
"In  a  business  as  large  and  as  complex  as 
that  of  aerospace,  there  Is  always  room  for 
improvement "  he  says,  adding  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  under  the  aegis  of  Dep- 
uty Secretary  of  Defense  David  Packard  has 
Just  completed  a  comprehensive  document 
that  "outlines  the  areas  where  the  most 
progress  can  be  made."  These  areas.  In  turn, 
will  require  detailed  attention  by  the  serv- 
ices, he  points  out. 

The  main  focus  is  on  "the  creation  of  flrst- 
class  teams — and  people  are  all-important — 
to  Implement  the  programs,  and  to  delegate 
to  them  not  only  clear  responsibility  but 
also  corresponding  authority  to  manage." 
Basically  the  Department  of  Defense  directs 
the  services  to  an  understanding,  "as  com- 
plete as  possible,"  of  any  given  technological 
problem  before  any  action  is  taken  and  sec- 
ondly, to  the  need  to  concentrate  on  the 
"necessary  rather  than  the  desirable  solu- 
tions," he  says. 

PUBLIC   DISREGARD   OF  THE  THREAT 

Yet  another  factor  that  Impinges  on  the 
military  technology  effort  of  the  United 
States  at  this  time.  In  Dr.  Poster's  view.  Is 
the  historic  lassitude  the  American  p>eople 


have  brought  to  military  preparedness  dur- 
ing periods  of  relative  peace.  This  Is  coupled 
with  the  effect  of  the  Vietnam  War  on  pub- 
lic attitudes  and  the  fact  "that  the  growing 
threats  to  American  security  and  our  ability 
to  deter  are  not  taking  shape  in  areas  where 
the  American  people  can  see  them. 

"The  American  people  don't  see  the  Soviet 
SS-9S,  SS-lls,  or  SS-13s;  they  don't  see  the 
deployment  of  Soviet  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense; they  don't  see  the  Soviet  Polaris-type 
submarines  off  our  coasts;  and  they  don't  see 
the  seriousness  of  the  threat  facing  our 
allies,"  he  points  out.  As  a  result,  and  in  spite 
"of  the  uncommon  effort  by  Secretary  Laird 
to  release  as  much  tangible  evidence  of  the 
Soviet  threat,  certainly  more  than  any  of 
his  predecessors  have  made  available  to  the 
public,"  public  reaction  to  the  current  threats 
has  been  impassive,  he  admits. 

In  addition.  Dr.  Poster  detects  a  basic  dis- 
enchantment with  and  rejection  of  tech- 
nology on  the  part  of  a  portion  of  the  public, 
stemming  from  the  facile  belief  "that  the 
national  security  situation  is  getting  worse 
Instead  of  better  and  that  this  worsening  Is 
due  to  technology  making  available  weapons 
of  ever-increasing  destructiveness." 

From  this  premise,  "some  people  conclude 
that  the  only  way  out  is  to  stop  mllii  ary  re- 
search and  development.  The  problem  is,  of 
course,  not  quite  that  simple.  Technology,  In 
my  view,  is  not  the  source  of  the  problem. 
Technology  can  be  used  for  good  or  evil.  It 
can  be  used  for  peace  or  war  and.  in  fact, 
the  first  alternative  is  how  America  is  using 
it,"  Dr.  Poster  explains. 

"I  believe  that  we  cannot  maintain  our 
national  security  and  our  freedom  without 
more,  rather  than  less,  technology.  In  order 
to  meet  the  necessary  military  capability 
with  a  minimum  expenditure  of  our  resources 
and  money,  we  need  technology.  The  only 
alternative  is  to  buy  more  and  more  weapon 
systems  that  are  obsolescent,  which  certainly 
is  the  least  effective  way  of  achieving  a  given 
military  capability,"  he  argues  with  consid- 
erable conviction. 

Given  the  validity  of  Dr.  Foster's  point  of 
view  and  the  persuasiveness  of  his  presenta- 
tion, this  reporter  cannot  escape  the  con- 
clusion that,  in  time,  the  Congress  and  the 
public  will  come  to  share  his  and  DoD's 
thinking. 

THE  DANGER  OF  A  TRADE  WAR 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  text  of  my  testimony,  as 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  which  I  presented 
on  Friday,  July  17,  before  that  committee 
on  its  mid-1970  economic  review. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Danger  of  a  Trade  War  Looms  Over  U.S. 
International  Economic  Policy 

Mr.  jAvrrs.  Mr.  Boggs  and  I  have  been 
asked  to  appear  this  morning  to  give  our 
Impressions  as  to  the  overall  international 
economic  situation.  The  Foreign  Economic 
Subcommittee  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, of  which  Mr.  Boggs  Is  the  Chairman 
and  I  am  the  ranking  minority  member  has 
been  holding  a  series  of  hearings  on  various 
aspects  of  the  international  economic  scene. 
These  hearings  will  reconvene  shortly  after 
concluding  the  1970  mid-year  economic  re- 
view to  consider  the  multinational  corpwra- 
tlon.  The  purpose  of  our  appearance  here 
today  Is  to  outline  for  the  members  of  the 
Committee  how  the  international  economic 
situation  appears  to  us. 

The  international  economic  picture  pres- 
ently faces  a  strange  and  delicate  paradox. 
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On  one  hand,  there  are  grounds  for  opti- 
mism, which  on  the  other,  a  protectionist 
tide  seems  to  be  sweeping  the  world  which, 
if  allowed  to  go  unchecked,  will  bring  only 
grief  and  disaster  to  the  world  In  the  form 
of  an  International  trade  war.  For  while  some 
optimism  in  the  world's  financial  affairs  Is 
warranted.  It  is  so  precariously  balanced  as 
to  be  susceptible  of  being  swept  aside  easily 
by  the  angry  tide  of  a  trade  war.  Such  a 
trade  war  could  wreck  the  structure  of  in- 
ternational economic  cooperation  established 
since  World  War  II  and  the  institutions 
which  have  grown  up  under  it.  It  could  de- 
stroy the  hope  for  political  unity  in  Western 
Europe,  erode  the  foundations  for  political 
cooperation  with  Latin  America,  and  make 
the  whole  world  vulnerable  to  a  depression, 
to  disorganization  and  to  a  resurgence  of 
Communist  influence  in  the  affairs  of  men. 

This  threat  overshadows  the  following  re- 
cent optimistic  developments.  A  major  new 
International  monetary  initiative  has  become 
operative  early  this  year  and  seems  to  be 
functioning  well  in  its  assigned  task  of  facil- 
itating International  liquidity.  I  refer  to  the 
creation  of  Special  Drawing  Rights,  and  I 
note  that  the  United  States  has  received  its 
initial  allocation  of  $217-milllon  in  SDRs. 
Trade  relations  between  surplus  and  deficit 
countries  appear  to  be  moving  towards  cor- 
rection and  adjustment  reflecting  the  West 
German  and  Canadian  revaluations  and  the 
French  devaluation.  Lessening  Inflationary 
pressures  in  the  United  States  and  our  declin- 
ing economy  and  the  Increased  inflationary 
pressures  facing  European  economies  have 
resulted  In  a  greater  U.S.  trade  surplus  in 
the  first  five  months  of  this  year.  This  sur- 
plus totals  Si. 13  billion  through  May  of  this 
year  or  approximately  double  the  1969  sur- 
plus of  $638  millions  In  the  first  five  months 
of  1969.  Some  Japanese  moves  towards  the 
liberalization  of  their  onerous  trade  restric- 
tions in  turn  should  have  the  gradual  effect 
of  reducing  the  internationally  Intolerable 
surplus  position  of  Japan  and  alleviating  the 
deficit  position  of  other  nations  such  as  the 
United  States. 

The  Eurodollar  market  has  weathered  well 
the  immediate  crises  of  the  past  year  in 
which  the  repressive  monetary  policy  In  the 
United  States  caused  massive  Eurodollar  bor- 
rowings by  U.S.  banks  and  corporations  to 
meet  their  liquidity  needs.  The  Eurodollar 
market  proved  Itself  up  to  the  task  of  keep- 
ing the  all-Important  flow  of  international 
trade  and  investment  moving. 

On  the  negative  side,  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments position  of  the  United  States  remains 
weak.  The  main  reason  for  this  is  that  our 
trade  surplus  position  Is  not  great  enough  to 
cover  our  other  foreign  commitments  which 
include  Vietnam,  foreign  military  and  eco- 
nomic assistance,  tourism  and  foreign  direct 
Investment  among  other  items. 

But  again  the  picture  Is  not  totally  dark 
since  we  are  withdrawing  from  Vietnam  and 
hopefully  the  balance  of  payments  saving 
that  will  accrue  from  this  troop  withdrawal 
will  not  be  spent  in  military  action  or  mili- 
tary support  in  other  Southeast  Asian  coun- 
tries. As  I  mentioned,  our  trade  surplus  is 
improving  and  I  look  for  it  to  continue  to 
improve  since  we  are  farther  advanced  in 
our  battle  against  inflation  than  other  Indus- 
trialized countries.  Also,  the  Federal  Reserve's 
recent  wise  decision  to  lift  the  Interest 
ceilings  on  certain  categories  of  CD  deposits 
is  likely  to  encourage  dollars  to  stay  at  home 
since  they  can  now  earn  returns  comparable 
to  those  that  can  be  earned  by  Eurodollars. 

It  Is  also  clear  that  the  world  has  been 
willing  to  bear  the  balance  of  payments 
deficit  of  the  United  States  assuming  it  does 
not  get  out  of  hand.  Dollar  redemptions  for 
U.S.  gold  have  not  been  running  at  a  high 
rate.  Perhaps  this  deficit  can  be  viewed  as 
the  service  charge  that  the  world  Is  willing 
to  bear  for  the  use  of  the  dollar  as  a  reserve 


currency  and  the  Eurodollar  as  the  inter- 
national currency. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  this  brief  survey 
solely  to  Indicate  that  the  International  eco- 
nomic picture  is  far  from  being  grim.  It 
appears  to  be  far  healthier  than  does  our 
own  domestic  economy.  This  has  resulted 
in  what  can  be  called  a  transference  of 
anxieties  and  scapegoatlsm  In  which  many 
people  who  are  afraid  of  losing  their  Jobs 
because  of  the  domestic  showdown  and  many 
firms  which  are  caught  in  a  profit  squeeze 
are  blaming  their  very  real  woes  on  the 
foreigner.  This  is  basically  Irrational  and 
not  borne  out  by  the  facts.  Rather  than  to 
indulge  In  such  fantasies,  let  us  rather  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  get  this  economy  mov- 
ing again,  to  pass  the  manpower  programs 
needed  to  train  and  employ  the  unemployed, 
and  to  provide  the  Presidential  powers  and 
the  trade  adjustment  assistance  to  help 
those  Individuals  and  firms  genuinely  hurt 
by  Imports,  among  other   matters. 

I  emphasize  that  certain  American  In- 
dustries have  legitimate  grievances  in  the 
trade  area.  Certain  American  industries  are 
being  hurt  by  a  sudden  Impact  of  imports; 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  this  Administration 
and  the  Congress  to  assist  such  industries. 
However,  given  today's  general  economic 
conditions,  there  are  many  other  American 
firms  that  are  being  Injured  not  by  the  sud- 
den imi>a<;t  of  Imports  but  by  the  sudden 
impact  of  restrictive  fiscal  and  monetary 
policies,  by  rampant  inflation  In  wages, 
prices,  by  record  Interest  rates  and  by  a 
stagnation  in  productivity  and  In  the 
vaunted  American  competitive  spirit.  For 
this,  foreign  nations  are  not  to  blame. 

This  irrationality,  this  propensity  to  look 
for  the  worst  in  one's  neighbor's  yard  be- 
cause one's  own  yard  is  undergoing  tem- 
porary difJicuUies.  this  niove  into  quasi- 
Isolationlsm  In  an  incjeasingly  Interde- 
pendent world,  could  result  in  bringing 
down  the  economic  system  that  has  served 
us  so  well  over  the  past  25  years. 

I  would  now  like  to  outline  four  areas  of 
specific  concern: 

1.  An  ill-advised  Administration  decision 
to  support  quota  legislation  at  the  behest  of 
the  textile  industry,  followed  by  tentative 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  decisions 
on  the  trade  bill,  are  threatening  to  reverse 
the  liberal  trade  policies  which  this  nation 
has  followed  for  approximately  40  years.  The 
result  is  that  the  world  has  moved  a  step 
closer  to  a  devastating  world  trade  war,  all 
of  this  triggered  by  Japan's  past  persistence 
in  ostrich-like,  head-ln-the-sand  foreign 
economic  policies. 

2.  An  historic  opportunity  to  re-direct  and 
re-vitalize  U.S.  foreign  aid. 

3.  The  urgent  need  for  a  review  of  U.S. 
private  investment  abroad,  the  magnitude  of 
which  has  stirred  resentment  but  little  un- 
derstanding at  home  and  overseas.  This  leg- 
islation has  led  to  the  growing  support  of 
punitive,  inward-looking  legislation,  both  in 
the  United  States  and  the  European  Common 
Market.  This,  combined  with  the  retention 
of  outmoded  anti-trust  laws  by  the  United 
States,  results  in  a  policy  combination  which 
may  be  very  harmful  to  not  only  U.S.  busi- 
ness, but  our  international  balance  of  pay- 
ments position  as  well. 

4.  International  monetary  policy  stands 
at  the  crossroads,  and  the  present  calm 
should  be  a  spur  to  action  designed  to  pre- 
vent future  and  recurring  parity  crises  and 
balance  of  pajTnents  disequilibriums  that 
could  again  threaten  the  smooth  functioning 
of  the  International  monetary  system. 

(The  following  are  excerpts  of  the  remain- 
der of  Senator  Javits'  testimony.) 

TRADE    POLICY 

While  I  share  Representative  Byrnes  con- 
cern that  "political  clout"  should  not  be  the 


principal  factor  which  determines  which  In- 
dustries secure  or  do  not  secure  relief  from 
rising  Imports,  I  must  consider  the  tenta- 
tive decision  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee to  authorize  a  general  restrictive  new 
quota  mechanism  as  unwise  and  potentially 
dangerous. 

If  this  Indeed  does  come  to  pass,  the 
United  States  will  face  retaliation— Western 
Europe  and  Japan  and  perhaps  other  coun- 
tries already  have  discussed  the  specifics  of 
such  retaliation— a  chain  of  events  that  will 
not  redound  to  the  interest  of  any  nation. 

Those  promoting  protectionist  legislation 
are  not  promoting  in  my  judgment  a  national 
interest,  but  as  is  their  right,  of  course,  a 
sectional  specific  business  interest. 

I  must  also  express  my  concern  about  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committees  tentative  de- 
cision concerning  the  American  SeUlng  Price 
(ASP).  Repeal  of  the  ASP  is  a  firm  commit- 
ment made  by  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
United  States  Government.  It  is  widely 
viewed  abroad  as  the  litmus  test  of  the 
United  States'  Intent  as  regards  non-tariff 
barriers.  The  question  must  be  asked  how 
the  Congress  can  even  contemplate  the  open- 
ing of  general  negotiations  on  non-tariff  bar- 
riers, if  we  don't  live  up  to  the  one  commit- 
ment we  have  made  to  eliminate  American 
non-tariff  barriers. 

The  one  ray  of  light  is  the  annoiuicement 
that  the  United  States  has  now  agreed  to 
multilateral  talks  with  its  main  trading 
partners  to  discuss  the  crises  in  the  world's 
textile  markets  and  that  the  President's  Spe- 
cial Trade  Representative  and  the  Under  Sec- 
retary for  Economic  Affairs  of  the  Department 
of  Stat«  will  represent  the  United  States  in 
these  talks.  These  talks  perhaps  represent 
the  last  hope  the  industrialized  nations  of 
the  world  have  to  avert  a  trade  war.  I  urge 
the  representatives  of  all  nations  to  seek  a 
solution  to  the  dlfficiUt  problem  of  textiles 
in  accord  with  the  trade  laws  that  have  so 
well  governed  the  expanding  world  trade  that 
has  benefited  us  all  over  the  past  25  years. 

FOREIGN    assistance   POLICIES 

There  Is  growing  international  concern 
that  foreign  assistance  Is  not  a  priority  con- 
cern of  this  Administration  and  that  the  lack 
of  Administration  leadership  will  result  in 
further  cuts  In  the  already  low  levels  of  our 
foreign  assistance  programs.  This  concern  is 
partially  attributable  to  the  fact  that  the 
President  has  not  yet  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress the  Report  requested  in  my  amendment 
to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1968. 

At  this  time,  I  do  not  feel  that  this  inter- 
national concern  about  the  Administration's 
future  policies  in  the  foreign  assistance  area 
is  warranted  and  I  have  been  assured  by  the 
Administration  that  the  President's  Report 
will  be  forthcoming  in  the  very  near  future. 
Also  the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpo- 
ration, a  significant  new  instriunent  designed 
to  better  promote  our  foreign  economic  pol- 
icies, has  already  been  authorized  by  the 
Congress  and  will  come  into  being  in  the 
very  near  future. 

In  my  view,  because  of  the  growing  sense 
of  quasi-isolation  in  the  United  States  which 
is  related  to  the  Cambodian  decision  and  re- 
flected in  the  trade  decisions  now  being  made, 
it  is  very  Important  that  the  President  out- 
line for  the  nation  and  the  world,  positive 
suggestions  for  a  continuing  fruitful  and 
meaningful  involvement  with  the  developing 
world  through  a  continuing  developmentally 
oriented  foreign  assistance  program.  I  am 
further  convinced  that  Western  Europe  and 
Japan  are  increasingly  willing  to  share  the 
burdens  of  such  a  program  which  will  pri- 
marily address  itself  to  the  growing  gap  be- 
tween the  have  and  have  not  nations.  Thus, 
in  the  foreign  assistance  field  the  President 
and  the  Administration  now  have  a  rare  op- 
portunity to  take  positive  action  which  over 
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time  would  significantly  redound  by  Improv- 
ing the  image  of  the  United  States  In  the 
world. 

THE    MULTINATIONAL  CORPORATION 

I  suggest  that  we  are  laggUig  in  our  under- 
standing of  the  Importance  of  the  role  of  the 
multinational  corporation  and  the  intercon- 
nection between  American  investment  over- 
seas and  the  health  of  our  economy  at  home. 
This  "lag"  In  understanding  could  result  In 
declsio:is  that  we  could  live  to  regret. 

These  are  not  empty  words  since  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  seriously  considered 
language  which  would  materially  harm  the 
operations  of  our  American  subsidiaries  over- 
seas without  ascertaining  the  effect  this 
legislation  could  have  on  the  health  of  our 
own  economy.  I  refer  to  the  proposed  repeal 
of  Items  806.30  and  807.0  of  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  which  pro- 
vide that  American  articles  which  are  ex- 
ported for  assembly  and  processing  abroad 
are  dutiable  on  their  return  to  the  United 
States  only  on  the  value  of  foreign  costs  and 
charges  incurred;  the  American  component 
of  the  produce  Is  not  presently  dutiable.  I 
have  been  informed  that  through  the  use 
of  these  sections  in  our  Tariff  Laws,  American 
companies  have  found  a  way  to  compete  with 
foreign  manuf.icturers.  Assembly  abroad  of 
American  components  may  have  saved  and 
increased  American  Jobs  and  afforded  Amer- 
ican companies  an  opportunity  to  hold  a 
sizable  portion  of  a  market  that  will  other- 
wise go  to  manufactuers  by  default. 

To  give  an  Idea  of  the  magnitude  of  our 
business  Investment  overseas,  during  the 
period  1950-1968,  U.S.  private  Investment 
abroad  grew  from  $19  billion  to  $101.9  bil- 
lion and  overseas  private  Investment  In  the 
U  S.  grew  from  $8.0  billion  to  $40.3  billion; 
annual  growth  rates  of  lO'^r  Servan-Schrel- 
ber  forecasts  that  by  the  end  of  1975  the  third 
biggest  Industrial  power  In  the  world  will 
be  United  States  owned  Industry  In  Europe. 

This  Indicates  the  extent  to  which  the 
operations  of  the  multinational  corporations 
with  their  world-wide  marketing  and  pro- 
duction concepts  are  creating  an  interde- 
veloped  world  economy  and  are  outdistanc- 
ing the  legal  framework  which  stUl  Is 
dwarfed  by  the  rapid  growth  of  the  world 
economy. 

INTERNATIONAL    MONETARY    CONSIDERATIONS 

Because  of  the  dollar's  role  as  a  reserve 
currency,  and  the  fact  that  It  Is  the  standard 
of  value  for  virtually  all  of  the  free  world  s 
currencies,  the  United  States  must  assume  a 
passive  role  in  the  exchange  rate  adjustment 
process.  This  is  to  say,  we  cannot  devalue  or 
revalue  the  dollar  in  order  to  Improve  our 
position  vls-a-vls  other  currencies.  The  U.S. 
economy  which  might  Justify  an  exchange 
rate  adjustment  under  other  circumstances 
cannot  be  corrected  by  the  United  States 
through  a  change  In  the  par  value  of  the 
dollar. 

The  Republican  members  of  this  Commit- 
tee. In  the  JEC  Annual  Report,  stated  that 
any  Improvements  in  the  situation  "must 
provide  for  more  automatic  and  less  dlscre- 
tlonsu7  means  for  exchange  rate  adjustment, 
both  upward  and  downward.  In  order  to  har- 
monize International  exchange  rates ".  This 
Is  a  sound  pwllcy. 

The  need  for  the  growth  In  global  reserves 
beyond  that  which  could  possibly  be  attained 
through  conventional  means  Is  precisely  the 
fact  which  lay  behind  the  recent  ratification 
and  activation  of  the  Special  Drawing  Rights 
facility.  This  Committee  can  rightfully  take 
credit  for  helping  develop  a  realization  of  this 
fact,  and  promoting  the  U.S.  position  on  Spe- 
cial Drawing  Rights;  I  foresee  continued 
leadership  by  the  Committee  in  this  regard 
In  the  future.  Therefore.  I  believe  the  Com- 
mittee should  consider  the  possible  serlou." 


consequences  of  the  failure  of  world  reserves 
to  keep  pace  with  accelerating  global  needs. 

One  might  ask  what  is  the  proper  level  of 
reserve  creation,  and  what  are  the  conse- 
quences of  failure  to  expand  world  reserves. 

The  SDR  facility  marks  a  breakthrough  in 
reserve  creation  and  in  theory  should  assure 
us  of  a  means  for  guaranteeing  the  growth  in 
world  liquidity  according  to  the  needs  of 
world  trade  and  payments  equilibrium.  How- 
ever, the  present  rate  of  SDR  creation  ap- 
pears insufficient  to  do  anything  more  than 
blunt  the  further  deterioration  in  this  li- 
quidity situation.  Estimated  needs  for  addi- 
tional reserves  run  as  high  as  $6-billlon  per 
year,  while  the  rate  of  SDR  creation  is  run- 
ning at  an  annual  rate  of  slightly  over  $3- 
billlon.  Creation  of  total  new  reserves  in- 
cluding SDR's  is  also  running  signiflcantiy 
lower  than  the  need  for  new  reserves. 

Perhaps  It  Is  expecting  too  much  of  SDR's 
to  solve  the  world's  liquidity  problems  at 
once,  but  the  demonstrated  needs  are  so 
great  that  serious  consideration  ought  to 
be  given  to  wider  use  of  SDR's  when  the 
amounts  to  be  created  are  next  decided  upon. 

In  perhaps  a  more  ominous  development, 
our  balance  of  payments  problems  now 
coincide  with  a  growing  realization  among 
economists  that  the  U.S.  has  little  control 
over  its  balance  of  payments  and  that  de- 
velopments in  the  international  monetary 
scene  show  a  gradual  shift  away  from  de- 
pendence upon  the  dollar  as  a  reserve. 

What  these  facts  imply  is  that  the  world's 
surplus  countries  might  find  it  difficult  in 
the  future  to  tolerate  continued  heavy  out- 
flows of  U.S.  dollars. 

The  whole  area  of  international  capital 
flows  is  grossly  unregulated,  and  was  never 
treated  thoroughly  in  the  Bretton  Woods 
Agreements.  The  fact  that  countries  readily 
turn  to  a  wide  variety  of  capital  controls 
whenever  they  feel  slightly  threatened  on 
the  international  front  attests  to  the  need 
for  greater  coordination  and  knowledge  in 
this  Important  field. 

Therefore.  I  would  like  to  commend  to  this 
Committee  a  proposal  by  former  Treasury 
Undersecretary  Robert  Roosa.  that  the 
United  States  call  for  a  systematic  attempt 
to  formulate  some  "rules  of  the  game"  on 
international  capital  flows.  This  attempt 
would  supplement  work  which  has  already 
been  done  In  the  OECD  on  the  liberalization 
of  capital  movements;  It  would  address  It- 
self to  the  modern  conditions  characterized 
by  the  Increased  amount  of  international 
business  activity  and  the  uncertainties  re- 
garding our  payments  position. 


MEDIA  MYTHS  ON  VIOLENCE 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  at  a  time 
when  crime  and  civil  disorders  are  pri- 
mary concerns  of  every  American,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  most  helpful  for  us  to  under- 
stand the  role  which  the  media  can  play 
in  building  our  image  of  these  phe- 
nomena. 

A  particularly  useful  study  in  this 
regard  was  recently  concluded  by  Miss 
Terry  Ann  Knopf,  of  the  Lemberg  Center 
for  the  Study  of  Violence,  at  Brandeis 
University.  Miss  Knopf  has  presented 
some  of  her  findings  in  an  exceptionally 
"readable"  article  in  the  spring  edition 
of  the  Columbia  Journalism  Review. 

Through  the  use  of  some  lively  exam- 
ples, the  author  demonstrates  how  mis- 
conceptions arise  and  how  the  use  of 
"code  words"  can  shape  and  often  distort 
our  imderstanding  of  an  event.  The  arti- 
cle offers  some  suggestions  for  readers 
and  the  working  press  alike.  I  commend 
it  highly  to  the  attention  of  Senators 


and,  indeed,  of  all  Americans.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Media  Myths  on  Violence 
(By  Terry  Ann  Knopf) 

Several  years  ago  a  resident  of  a  small 
Northern  town  kept  Insisting  to  a  local 
newspaper  reporter  that  a  policeman  had 
been  shot  and  killed  during  a  racial  disturb- 
ance there.  The  reporter  checked  and  re- 
checked  but  was  unable  to  substantiate  the 
story.  In  fact  a  policeman  had  been  killed, 
but  In  another  city.  The  man  simply  had 
heard  a  garbled  version  of  the  story — not  an 
unusual  occurrence  in  the  confusion  that 
prevails  during  crises. 

Crisis  situations  Increase  the  need  for  news. 
During  most  serious  disturbances,  news 
media  are  bombarded  with  calls  from 
anxlotis  citizens  wanting  Information,  clarifi- 
cation, verification  of  what  they  have  heard. 
So  Important  Is  the  flow  of  news  through 
established  channels  that  Its  continued  ab- 
sence can  help  precipitate  a  crisis.  In  1968 
In  Detroit  the  absence  of  newspap>ers  during 
a  protracted  strike  helped  create  a  panic: 
there  were  rumors  In  the  white  community 
that  blacks  were  planning  to  blow  up  free- 
ways, kill  suburban  white  children,  and 
destroy  public  buildings;  In  the  black  com- 
munity, that  white  vigilantes  were  coming 
Into  the  area  to  attack  the  residents.  Gun 
clubs  sprang  up  In  the  suburbs;  black  leaders 
urged  preparation  of  survival  kits.  On  March 
7 — nearly  four  months  after  the  strike  be- 
gan— Mayor  Cavanagh  had  to  go  on  TV  to 
plead  for  calm. 

As  racial  disorders  have  become  a  familiar 
part  of  the  national  scene  the  media  have 
demonstrated  a  growing  awareness  of  their 
responsibilities  and  a  healthy  willingness  to 
experiment  with  new  policies  and  procedures. 
Technical  Improvements  also  have  been 
made.  The  City  of  Detroit,  for  example,  has 
built  a  press  room  large  enough  for  150 
people,  with  Independent  telephone  lines. 
Operational  techniques  have  been  modern- 
ized— the  Pittsburgh  police,  among  others, 
have  on  occasion  provided  a  helicopter  for 
the  press.  And  central  headquarters  or  "press 
centrals"  have  been  established  to  help  elim- 
inate conflicting  reports.  Moreover,  a  number 
of  cities  have  adopted  or  revised  guidelines 
for  reporting.  These  guidelines — sometimes 
formal,  sometimes  informal — urge  that  un- 
necessary Interpretation  be  minimized,  ru- 
mors be  eliminated,  unverified  statements 
be  avoided,  and  superlatives  and  adjectives 
In  "scare"  headlines  be  excluded.  One  set  of 
guidelines  put  the  matter  simply:  "Honest 
and  dispassionate  reporting  Is  the  best  , 
reporting." 

In  accordance  with  these  guidelines,  news- 
papers have  tended  to  move  away  from  the 
"shotgun"  approach — the  front-page  build- 
up, complete  with  splashy  pictures  and  box- 
scores  of  the  latest  "riot"  news.  Dramatic 
but  meaningless  predictions  have  also  largely 
disappeared.  In  May,  1967,  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  declared  that  Newark  was  "not  ex- 
pecting trouble,"  whUe  Cleveland  was  voted 
the  city  "most  likely  to  explode — again." 
Cleveland  failed  to  erupt  in  1967,  but  Newark 
experienced  one  of  the  most  massive  out- 
bursts In  our  country's  history.  This  kind 
of  Journalism  Is  much  less  common  today. 

There  Is  also  evidence  of  greater  syrtipathy 
and  sensitivity  toward  blacks.  How  far  have 
we  come?  Consider  the  following  comment 
from  the  New  Tork  Times  on  July  23,  1919, 
concerning  the  violent  disorder  In  Washing- 
ton, D.C.: 

"The  majority  of  the  negroes  (sic)  In 
Washington  before  the  great  war  were  well 
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behaved.  .  .  .  More  of  them  admitted  the 
superiority  of  the  white  race,  and  troubles 
between  the  two  races  were  undreamed  of. 
Now  and  then  a  negro  Intent  on  enforcing  a 
civil  rights  law  would  force  his  way  Into  a 
saloon  or  a  theatre  and  demand  to  be  treated 
the  some  as  whites  were,  but  If  the  manager 
objected  he  usually  gave  in  without  more 
than  a  protest." 

These  changes  represent  considerable  Im- 
provement. But  serious  problems  remain.* 
Glaring  Instances  of  Inaccuracy,  exaggera- 
tion, distortion,  misinterpretation,  and  bias 
have  contlnvied  at  every  level — In  newspapers 
and  newsmagazines  large  and  small,  North- 
ern and  Southern,  liberal  and  conservative. 

The  wire  services  are  probably  the  most 
under-examined  segment  of  the  media,  al- 
though as  much  as  90  per  cent  of  the  news  In 
some  newspapers  on  a  given  day  may  come 
from  the  wires.  One  error  In  a  wire  service 
report  from  one  city  may  be  repeated  In  hun- 
dreds of  newspapers  and  newscasts.  In  York, 
Pa.,  in  mid-July.  1968.  for  Instance,  incidents 
of  rock-  and  bottle-throwing  were  reported. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  disturbance  UPI  in 
Harrlsburg  asked  a  stringer  to  get  something 
on  the  situation.  A  photographer  took  a  pic- 
ture of  a  motorcyclist  with  an  ammunition 
belt  around  his  waist  and  a  rifle  strapped 
across  his  back.  A  small  object  dangled  from 
the  rifle.  On  July  18.  the  picture  reached  the 
nation's  press.  The  Washington  Post  said: 

"Armed    Rider — Unidentified    motorcyclist 
drives  through  heart  of  "Vork.  Pa..  Negro  dis- 
trict, which  was  quiet  for  the  first  time  in 
/       six  day:^  of  sporadic  disorders." 

The  Baltimore  Sun  used  the  same  picture 
and  a  similar  caption: 

"Quiet,  but  ...  An  unidentified  motorcycle 
rider,  armed  with  a  rifle  and  carrying  a  belt 
of  ammunition,  was  among  those  in  the 
heart  of  York.  Pa.,  Negro  district  last  night. 
The  area  was  quiet  for  the  first  time  in  six 
days." 

The  implication  of  this  photograph  was 
clear:  The  "armed  rider"  was  a  sniper.  But 
since  when  do  snipers  travel  openly  In  day- 
light completely  armed?  Also,  Isn't  there 
something  Incongruous  about  photograph- 
ing a  sniper,  presumably  "on  his  way  to 
work,"  when  according  to  the  caption  the 
city  "was  quiet"?  Actually  the  "armed  rider" 
was  a  sixteen-year-old  boy  who  happened  to 
be  fond  of  hunting  groundhogs — a  skill  he 
had  learned  as  a  small  boy  from  his  father. 
On  July  16,  as  was  his  custom,  the  young 
man  had  put  on  his  ammo  belt  and  strapped 
a  rifle  across  his  back,  letting  a  hunting 
license  dangle  so  that  all  would  know  he  was 
hunting  animals,  not  people.  Off  he  went  on 
his  motorcycle  headed  for  the  woods,  the 
fields,  the  groundhogs — and  the  place  re- 
served for  him  in  the  nation's  press. 

More  recently,  an  AP  man  In  Dallas  filed  a 
story  on  a  student  takeover  at  Southern 
Methodist  University.  The  Port  Worth  Star- 
Telegram  in  Its  evening  edition  last  May  2 
put  the  story  on  the  front  page  and  gave  it 
a  banner  headline: 

"Blacks    Seize    Office    of    S.M.U.'s    Presi- 
dent— Police  Abe  Called  To  Stand  Bt 

"Dallas  (AP).^Black  students  with  some 
support  from  whites  took  over  the  office  of 
the  president  of  Southern  Methodist  Uni- 
versity today  and  swoie  to  remain  until  their 
demands  are  met.  .  .  . 

"Reports  from  the  scene  said  from  thirty 
to  thlrty-flve  students  were  in  control  of 
[President]  Tate's  office. 

"The  takeover  occurred  during  a  meeting 
of  Tate  and  a  campus  organization,  the 
Black  Letigue  of  Afro-American  and  African 
College  Students." 

The  story  had  one  major  flaw — It  wasn't 
true.  While  about  thlrty-flve  students  had 
met  with  the  university  president,  they 
were  not  "In  control"  of  his  office;  nor  had 


they  "swore  to  remain"  until  their  demands 
were  met.  No  subh  "takeover"  had  occurred. 
Glen  Dromgoole,  a  staff  writer  for  the  Star- 
Telegram,  later  reported  what  really  hap- 
pened. The  black  students  had  met  with  the 
president  for  more  than  flve  hours  discuss- 
ing recent  demands.  The  talks  were  more 
friendly  than  hostile.  (At  one  point  ham- 
burgers were  brought  In.)  By  the  end  of  the 
meeting,  agreement  had  been  reached  on 
most  of  the  issues.  Apparently  the  wire 
service  rep>orter  had  accepted  the  many  ru- 
mors of  a  student  takeover. 

Martin  Hayden  of  the  Detroit  News  has 
suggested  "an  almost  mathematical  relation- 
ship between  the  level  of  exaggeration  and 
the  distance  of  news  transmission."  Edwin 
Guthman  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  main- 
tains that  the  early  wire  service  report  "Is 
at  the  crux  of  the  news  media's  problem." 
However,  It  Is  more  likely  that  instances  of 
mlsreportlng  remain  a  problem  at  every 
media  level.  The  Lemberg  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Violence,  In  Investigating  twenty- 
five  Incidents  in  which  the  news  media  had 
alleged  sniping,  found  that,  along  with 
the  wire  services,  local  and  nationally 
known  newspapers  bore  a  heavy  responsi- 
bility for  Imprecise,  distorted,  and  Inaccu- 
rate reporting. 

While  treatment  of  racial  disorders  Is  gen- 
erally more  restrained  today,  the  news  media 
continue  to  overplay  the  more  violent  or 
sensational  aspects  of  a  story.  The  central 
media  concern  during  the  disorder  at  Cornell 
University  last  April,  for  example,  was  the 
emergence  of  the  blacks  from  the  student 
union.  A  picture  of  the  students  carrying 
rifles  and  shotguns,  splashed  across  the  na- 
tion, had  a  distorting  effect  on  public  opin- 
ion. The  New  York  Times  put  the  picture 
on  page  1,  and  Newsweek  used  it  on  its  cover 
the  following  week.  Certain  facts  were 
largely  Ignored:  prior  to  the  disorder  a  cross 
had  been  burned  In  front  of  a  black  women's 
dormitory;  the  students  had  heard  radio 
reports  that  carloads  of  armed  whites  were 
moving  toward  the  campus:  when  the  stu- 
dents emerged  from  the  building  their  guns 
weren't  loaded.  What  was  basically  a  defen- 
sive response  by  a  group  of  frightened  stu- 
dents came  across  In  the  media  as  a  terrorist 
act  by  student  guerrillas. 

Aspects  of  the  disorders  are  dramatic  and 
do  merit  extensive  coverage.  But  the  media 
still  tend  to  equate  bad  news  with  big  news 
and  to  confuse  the  obvious  with  the  rele- 
vant. Thus  when  sixty-five  students  at 
Brandeis  UiUverslty  took  over  a  building  last 
year  It  rated  a  story  on  the  front  page  of 
the  New  York  Times — despite  the  fact  that 
there  was  no  violence,  that  classes  continued, 
and  that  the  university  suffered  only  minor 
Inconvenience.  I  was  on  campus  then.  My 
only  recoUectlMi  of  anything  unusual  was 
that  on  the  first  day  or  two  an  attendant 
asked  to  see  my  Identification,  and  for  the 
next  week  and  a  half  I  noticed  large  num- 
bers of  reporters,  press  cars,  cameras,  and 
other  equipment.  I  sometimes  wondered  if 
there  weren't  more  reporters  outside  than 
students  inside  the  building. 

The  Times,  along  with  most  newspapers, 
missed  the  unusual  climax  at  Brandeis.  In 
a  war  of  nerves  with  the  students.  President 
Morris  Abram  showed  consummate  skill  in 
handling  the  situation,  remaining  flexible  on 
the  issues,  mobilizing  the  support  of  the 
student  body  and  faculty,  and,  above  all, 
refusing  to  call  In  police.  Eleven  days  after 
the  crisis  had  begun  the  students  quietly 
left  the  building — a  dramatic  victory  for  the 
Brandeis  community,  a  dramatic  example  of 
how  to  handle  a  university  crisis  In  contrast 
to  flascoes  at  Columbia  and  San  Francisco 
State.  Yet  the  srtudents'  departure  merely 
merited  a  Times  story  about  three  Inches 
long,  well  off  the  front  page. 

Disparities  between  the  headlines  and  news 


stories  are  another  problem.  Often  much  less 
occurs  in  the  story  than  the  headline  would 
indicate.  Last  year,  for  example,  some  con- 
cerned piu-ents  In  Jacksonville,  Fla..  removed 
their  children  from  Kirby  Smith  Junior  High 
School  after  a  local  radio  station  had  broad- 
cast an  exaggerated  rep>ort  of  a  fight  between 
black  and  white  students.  The  school  prin- 
cipal later  Indicated  that  "classes  continued 
and  there  was  no  panic."  Nevertheless  the 
Miami  Herald  headlined  it«  story  last  April 
25:  "Moms  Mob  School  After  Riot  'News.'" 
Sometimes  no  violence  occurs  In  the  story, 
dramatic  headlines  to  the  contrary,  A  story 
appearing  In  the  Boston  Globe  last  May  10 
told  of  a  peaceful  rally  by  a  small  group  of 
students  at  a  local  theological  seminary.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Globe,  the  rally  was  "brief  and 
orderly."  But  the  headline  above  the  story 
read  "Newton  Campus  Erupts." 

The  use  of  the  w^ord  "riot"  presents  an- 
other problem  because  It  has  no  precise 
meaning  in  terms  of  current  disorders.  Web- 
ster's defines  a  "riot"  as  a  "tumultuous  dis- 
turbance of  the  public  peace  by  three  or 
more  persons  assembled  together  and  acting 
with  a  common  intent."  The  difficulty  is  that 
"riots  "  have  become  so  frequent  and  come 
in  so  many  sizes  and  shapes  as  to  render 
the  word  meaningless.  There  is  something 
ludicrous  about  lumping  together  as  'riots" 
Detroit,  with  forty-three  deaths,  7,000  ar- 
rests, and  i45  million  In  property  damage, 
and  an  incident  in  which  three  people  break 
a  few  store  windows.  Yet  this  Is  precisely 
what  the  news  media  still  do.  The  continued 
media  use  of  the  term  contributes  to  an 
emotionally  charged  climate  in  which  the 
public  tends  to  view  every  event  as  an  "In- 
cident." every  Incident  as  a  "disturbance," 
and  every  disturbance  as  a  "riot."  Journalists 
would  do  well  to  drop  the  word  from  their 
vocabulary  altogether. 

No  law  says  the  media  have  to  Interpret 
and  not  simply  report  the  news,  but  having 
assumed  this  responsibility  they  have  an  ob- 
ligation to  make  reasonable  Judgments  based 
on  careful  analysis.  Unfortunately,  Journal- 
istic attempts  In  the  direction  of  social  sci- 
ence research  have  been  rather  amateurish, 
particularly  where  new  trends  and  patterns 
are  concerned.  The  case  of  the  Cleveland 
"shoot-out"  Is  a  good  example.  On  July  23, 
1968,  an  Intense  gun  battle  broke  out  be- 
tween the  police  and  a  group  of  black  na- 
tionalists led  by  Ahmed  Evans.  Before  the 
disorder  was  over  16.400  Natlo.';al  Guardsmen 
had  been  mobilized,  nine  persons  had  been 
killed,  and  there  was  property  damage  esti- 
mated at  $2  6  million.  The  Cleveland  Press 
on  July  24.  1968.  compared  the  violence  to 
guerrilla  activity  in  Vietnam: 

"It  didn't  seem  to  be  a  Watts,  or  a  De- 
troit, or  a  Newark.  Or  even  a  Hough  of  two 
years  ago.  No.  this  tragic  night  seemed  to  be 
part  of  a  plan." 

A  reporter  writing  In  the  New  York  Times 
of  July  28,  1968.  stated: 

"It  marks  perhapys  the  first  documented 
case  In  recent  history  of  black,  armed,  and 
organized  violence  against  the  police." 

More  recent  reports  have  revealed  that  the 
"shoot-out"  was  something  less  than  a 
planned  uprising  and  that  the  situation  was 
considerably  more  complicated  than  indi- 
cated Initially.  Unfortunately,  following  the 
events  In  Cleveland,  disorders  In  which  shots 
may  have  been  flred  were  Immediately  sus- 
pected by  the  press  of  being  part  of  a  "wave." 
A  series  of  errors  Involving  a  handful  of  cities 
became  the  basis  of  a  myth — that  the  pat- 
tern of  violence  In  1968  had  changed  from 
spontaneous  to  premeditated  outbreaks.  Pew 
of  the  nationally  known  newspapers  and 
newsmagazines  attempted  to  verify  sniping 
reports  coming  out  of  the  cities  and  over  the 
wire  services;  few  were  willing  to  undertake 
independent  investigations;  and  far  too  many 
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were  overly  zealous  In  their  assertions  of  a 
new  "trend"  based  on  limited  and  uncon- 
firmed evidence.  Unwittingly  or  not,  the  na- 
tional media  had  constructed  a  scenario  on 
armed  uprisings. 

Although  having  more  time  to  check  and 
verify  reports  than  dally  newspapers,  the 
newsmagazines  were  even  more  vocal  In  their 
assertions  of  a  "new  pattern."  On  September 
13,  1968.  Time  took  note  of  an  "ominous 
trend"  and  declared  that  the  violence  "ap- 
pears to  be  changing  from  spontaneous  com- 
bustion of  a  mob  to  the  premeditated  shoot- 
outs  of  a  far-out  few."  The  story  went  on  to 
indicate  that  "many  battles"  had  begun  with 
"well  planned  sniping  at  police."  Nearly  a 
year  later,  on  June  27,  1969 — long  after  In- 
vestigation by  a  task  force  of  the  National 
Commission  on  the  Causes  and  Prevention  of 
Violence,  by  the  Lemberg  Center,  and  by  the 
New  York  Times  (which  reversed  itself  on 
the  Cleveland  question)  had  cast  serious 
doubt  about  premeditated  outbreaks  in 
Cleveland  and  elsewhere — Time  still  was  talk- 
ing about  the  possibilities  of  a  "guerrilla 
sunamer"  and  reminding  its  readers  of  the 
time  in  Cleveland  when  "police  were  lured 
into  an  ambush."  Once  started,  myths  are 
difficult  to  extinguish. 

The  most  recent  myth  created  by  the 
media  involves  an  alleged  "shift"  in  racial 
disturbances  from  large  to  small  cities.  Last 
July  25  a  syndicated  reporter  for  the  News 
Enterprise  Association  (NEA)  noted: 

"The  socially  sizzling  summer  has  begun— 
but  unlike  recent  history.  It  seems  to  be  the 
minor,  not  the  major,  cities  which  are 
sweltering." 

In  an  article  entitled  "Riots,  1969  Style." 
Newsweek  declared  on  August  11: 

"The  traditional  riot  scenario  Is  still  being 
played  out  this  summer — with  one  major  dif- 
ference. This  season  the  stage  has  shifted 
from  the  major  pKDpulatlon  centers  to  such 
small  and  disparate  communities  as  Kokomo, 
Ind.,  Santa  Ana.  Calif..  Cairo,  111.,  Middle- 
town,  Conn.,  and  Farrell,  Pa." 

Last  September  9  the  New  York  rimes  cap- 
tioned a  picture: 

"New  riot  pattern:  Rioting  In  Hartford, 
Conn.,  last  week  .  .  .  underscored  the  fact 
that  smaller  cities  this  summer  have  had 
more  racleU  trouble  than  the  big  ones." 

Similar  stories  appeared  about  the  same 
time  In  scores  of  other  newspapers,  including 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  the  Baltimore  Nexcs 
American,  the  Woburn,  Mass.,  Times,  and  the 
Pittsburgh  Press. 

In  fact,  racial  disorders  occurring  over  the 
past  few  years— not  just  this  past  summer — 
have  been  concentrated  In  smaller  cities. 
About  75  per  cent  of  all  outbreaks  recorded 
in  1968  by  the  Lemberg  Center's  Civil  Dis- 
order Clearinghotise  occurred  outside  the  100 
largest  cities.  For  the  first  six  months  of  1969 
and  also  for  the  summer  no  appreciable 
change  In  the  i>ercentage  was  noted.  Further- 
more, many  of  the  cities  cited  as  prototypes 
of  this  latest  "new  pattern" — Hartford  and 
Middletown,  Conn.,  Cairo,  111. — have  had  dis- 
orders In  previous  years.  The  difference  Is 
that  such  outbreaks  were  completely  over- 
shadowed by  a  few  enormous  outbreaks  in 
large  cities  such  as  Newark  and  Detroit. 

Discovering  the  origin  of  these  and  other 
myths  would  be  useful — a  faulty  wire  service 
rep>ort,  an  Inept  reporter,  an  unreliable 
source.  But  aside  from  the  fact  that  such  a 
task  would  be  almost  Impossible,  It  would 
miss  a  central  point — that  the  system  of  re- 
jKirting  ensures  that  errors  of  fact  and  In- 
terpretation may  be  repeated,  compounded, 
and  reformulated  as  myths.  In  recent  years 
the  various  components  of  the  media  have 
become  extremely  Intertwined  and  dependent 
upon  one  another.  The  wire  services,  the  na- 
tionally known  newspapers,  and  the  news- 
magazines feed  one  another  news  and  Infor- 
mation. While  the  system  undoubtedly  speeds 
the  flow  of  news  to  the  public,  It  has  encour- 


aged a  parrot-like  character  in  which  the 
various  media  segments  tend  to  reproduce 
rather  than  examine  one  another's  views. 

In  this  respect  the  New  York  Times'  cap- 
tion proclaiming  a  new  pattern  assumes 
greater  significance.  Prior  to  its  appearance 
In  the  Times,  I  talked  with  Jack  Rosenthal, 
who  had  been  working  on  a  story  on  the 
relatively  cool  summer.  When  the  subject  of 
a  new  "shift"  in  violence  came  up  I  Indi- 
cated that  such  allegations  were  false  and 
misleading.  Rosenthal  wrote  a  thoughtful 
story,  dwelling  on  police-community  rela- 
tions, civic  programs,  and  the  new  community 
spirit  among  blacks.  His  story  made  no  men- 
tion of  a  "new  riot  pattern."  Apparently  the 
caption  writer  had  paid  more  attention  to 
what  Newsweek  and  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
were  saying  than  to  his  colleague  at  the 
Times. 

The  failure  of  the  media  to  tell  the  com- 
plete story  in  the  case  of  Cornell  or  the  right 
story  in  the  case  of  Cleveland  goes  beyond 
a  lack  of  initiative  or  an  inclination  to  sen- 
sationalize.   It    also    indicates    a    bias — one 
which,      notwithstanding      Vice      President 
Agnews  declarations,  cuts  across  political  and 
geographical  lines.  The  media  are  not  more 
aware  of  this  bias  than  is  the  general  public 
aware  of  its  own.  In  part,  we  call  it  a  class 
bias  in  that  those  who  comprise  media  staffs- 
reporters,  editors,  headline  writers,  etc. — are 
part  of  the  vast  American  middle  class  and,  as 
such,  express  its  views,  values,  and  standards. 
Both    the   general   public   and  the  media 
share   the  same  dislike  of  protestors;    both 
are    unable    to    understand    violence   as   an 
expression  of  protest  against  oppressive  con- 
ditions;   both   prefer   the   myth   of   orderly, 
peaceful  change,  extolling  the  virtues  of  pri- 
vate  property   and   public  decorum.   People 
are  expected  to  behave  In  a  certain  way:  they 
just   don't   go   around    yelling    and    cursing 
or  throwing  rocks.  Both  will  grant  that  It 
took  a  revolution  to  secure  our  independence 
and  a  civil  war  to  end  slavery  (at  least  offi- 
cially) ,  but  that  was  all  long  ago  and   some- 
what different.  The  bias  also  has  elements  of 
racism  in  that  color  is  never  far  from  the 
surface.  It  is  difficult  to  say  where  the  class 
bias  begins  and  racist  bias  ends.  These  ele- 
ments  are   Inseparable   and   reenforce  each 
other,  and  both  manifest  themselves  In  the 
thinking  of  the  public  and  media  alike. 

A  growing  body  of  research  shows  that 
racial  disorders  are  a  part  of  the  social  proc- 
ess. The  process  Includes  an  accumulation 
of  grievances,  a  series  of  tension-heighten- 
ing incidents  such  as  police  harassment,  and 
a  precipitating  event  such  as  an  arrest  which 
crystallizes  the  tensions  and  grievances  that 
have  mounted — the  "last  straw"  that  trig- 
gers the  violence.  The  "typical  rioter"  Is 
young,  better  educated  than  the  average  In- 
ner-clty  black,  and  more  dissatisfied.  He 
wants  a  better  job  but  feels  that  prospec- 
tive employers  will  discriminate  against 
him.  He  Is  likely  to  be  a  long-term  resident 
of  the  city.  (In  a  survey  In  Detroit,  90  per 
cent  of  those  arrested  were  from  Detroit,  78 
per  cent  lived  In  the  state,  and  only  1  per 
cent  lived  outside  the  state.)  He  Is  extremely 
proud  of  his  race  and  Is  politically  conscious. 
He  Is  more  interested  In  and  Informed  about 
politics  than  blacks  who  are  not  Involved  In 
a  disorder.  He  Is  also  more  inclined  toward 
political  activism.  (In  one  survey,  nearly  40 
per  cent  of  the  participants  In  the  disorder — 
as  compared  to  only  about  25  per  cent  of  the 
nonpartlclpants — reported  having  been  In- 
volved in  civil  rights  activity.)  Finally,  he 
receives  substantial  support  from  the  rest 
of  his  community,  which  does  not  participate 
but  regards  the  violence  as  necessary  and 
beneficial. 

As  Important  as  the  findings  in  these  stud- 
ies are,  they  have  made  virtually  no  impact 
on  the  vast  majority  of  the  public.  Most 
Americans  continue  to  believe  that  violence 
Is  caused  by  a  tiny  and  Insignificant  mi- 


nority, that  "outside  agitators"  and  "crim- 
inal elements"  are  mainly  responsible  for  Iso- 
lated outbursts  that  have  little  or  no  social 
significance.  Intellectuals  must  share  a  por- 
tion of  the  blame  for  this  situation.  Having 
completed  their  studies,  they  have  been  no- 
toriously reluctant  to  roll  up  their  academic 
shirtsleeves  and  assume  leadership  In  pre- 
senting their  ideas  to  the  public.  There  is  a 
trace  of  condescension  In  their  assumption 
that  good  ideas  from  above  will  somehow 
trickle  down  to  the  "masses  of  asses,"  as  one 
academic  I  know  calls  them. 

Greater  responsibility  for  the  failure  to 
confront  the  public's  resistance  rests  with 
the  news  media.  They  have  failed  to  commit 
their  power  and  prestige  on  behalf  of  such 
studies.  They  have  failed  to  place  the  ideas 
before  the  public  and  push  for  reform  In  an 
aggressive,  effective  manner — settling  for  a 
splash  of  headlines  and  stories  Initially,  and 
little  followup.  Instead  the  media  have  opted 
for  the  status  quo,  reflecting,  sustaining,  and 
perpetuating  outworn  beliefs  of  their  pre- 
dominantly white  audience. 

Historically  the  notion  of  plots  and  con- 
spiracies has  always  had  great  currency  In 
this  country — and  In  other  countries,  too. 
Prior  to  the  Civil  War,  Southerners  fre- 
quently viewed  abolitionists  as  "outside  agi- 
tators" trying  to  stir  up  the  happy  slaves. 
Violent  interracial  clashes  during  World  War 
I  were  said  to  have  been  instigated  by  the 
Bolsheviks,  and  the  outbreak  in  Detroit  In 
1913  was  attributed  to  an  -'Axis  plot."  The 
current  wave  of  disorders  has  been  blamed 
on  individuals  such  as  Stokely  Carmichael 
and  H.  Rap  Brown  or,  for  those  who  like  a 
more  International  flavor,  "Communist  In- 
filtrators." In  a  survey  of  six  Northern  cities 
by  the  Lemberg  Center,  77  per  cent  of  all 
whites  interviewed  believed  that  "outside 
agitators"  were  a  major  contributing  cause 
of  disorders.  When  Los  Angeles  Mayor  Sam 
Yorty  recently  blamed  a  rash  of  school  dis- 
orders on  a  conspiracy  of  the  Black  Student 
Union,  the  Students  for  a  Democratic  So- 
ciety, Communist  sympathizers,  and  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches,  he  was  following 
a  long — though  not  very  honorable — tra- 
dition. 

Such  allegations  are  usually  made  with- 
out a  shred  of  evidence,  except  for  an  occa- 
sional "someone  told  me  so."  Nevertheless 
the  media  have  frequently  taken  their  cues 
from  the  public  In  formulating  and  circulat- 
ing such  reports.  Misinterpretations  of  the 
events  in  Cleveland,  along  with  assertions  of 
a  "new  pattern"  of  premeditated  violence, 
are  blatant  examples  of  this  form  of  bias. 
But  more  often  the  bias  is  expressed  in  more 
subtle  ways.  For  example,  when  rumors  cir- 
culated that  "outside  agitators"  were  In- 
volved in  a  disturbance  in  Omaha,  Neb.,  a 
news  story  appearing  In  the  Arkansas  Gasette 
last  June  27  made  reference  to  the  rumors 
but  also  mentioned  that  the  mayor  had  no 
evidence  to  support  such  reports.  Yet.  the 
.headline  above  the  story  read  "  'Outsiders' 
Linked  to  Omaha  Rioting." 

A  look  at  the  way  in  which  the  disorders 
are  written  up  reveals,  tragically,  that  the 
majority  of  the  media  and  the  public  share 
essentially  the  same  view  of  the  violence— 
as  meaningless,  purposeless,  senseless.  Ir- 
rational. Media  treatment  of  the  disorders 
following  the  assassination  of  Rev.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  Illustrates  the  point.  The 
sense  of  loss  and  Injury  among  blacks  at  the 
time  of  the  assassination  was  extremely 
great — far  greater  than  among  whites.  The 
unprecedented  wave  of  disorders — approxi- 
mately 200 — was  expressive  of  the  anger,  bit- 
terness, resentment,  frustration  that  black 
people  everywhere   felt. 

How  did  the  media  handle  the  disorders? 
Stories  In  just  two  newspapers  analyzed — 
the  Buffalo  News  of  April  9,  1968  (the  day 
dt  Dr.  King's  funepal)  and  the  Trenton 
Times- Advertiser   one   day   later — are  fairly 
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typical.  No  attempt  Is  made  to  place  the 
violence  In  a  social  context.  The  reference 
to  the  assassination  ef  Dr.  King  is  perfunc- 
tory, with  only  a  passing  mention  of  his 
funeral  and  a  few  shouts  about  his  death. 
Value-laden  words  receive  unusual  emphasis. 
The  participants  are  "marauders,"  not  men; 
they  "rove"  instead  of  run;  they  move  in 
"gangs,"  not  groups;  they  engage  in  "van-* 
dallsm,"  not  simply  violence. 

We  have  all  grown  so  used  to  viewing 
blacks  as  stereotyped  criminals  that  it  is 
difficult  to  picture  them  in  any  other  role; 
hence  such  frequent  press  concoctions  as 
"rortng  gangs,"  "roving  vandals,"  "roving 
gangs  of  rampaging  teenagers."  or,  for  va- 
riety, "a  window-smashing  rampage  of  rov- 
ing gangs  of  Negro  youths."  The  New  York 
Times  assertion  last  July  1  that  "roving 
bands  of  ruffians"  were  involved  in  a  dis- 
turbance in  Middletown,  Conn.,  seems  some- 
what feeble  by  comparison.  The  effect  of 
such  treatment  by  the  media  Is  to  pander  to 
the  public's  prejudice,  reenforclng  stereo- 
types, myths,  and  other  outmoded  beliefs. 
The  media  not  only  frighten  the  public  but 
confuse  it  as  well. 

And  let  us  not  forget  the  effects  on  the 
news  media.  The  proliferation  of  under- 
ground newspapers,  radical  publications, 
black  journals,  as  well  as  underground  radio 
stations  on  FM  bands  held  by  churches  and 
universities,  indicates  that  the  media  are 
failing  to  reach  certain  groups,  and  that 
they  still  lack  sensitivity,  sophistication,  and 
skepticism  commensurate  with  their  im- 
portant and  strategic  position. 


LAW  AND  LOYALTY 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
vite the  attention  of  Senators  to  the 
award-winning  editorial  given  by  John 
Salisbury,  the  director  of  news  and  spe- 
cial projects  at  Portland's  KXL  radio 
station.  This  editorial  comment,  broad- 
cast over  KXL  on  May  1.  1969,  was  se- 
lected by  the  Freedoms  Foundation  at 
Valley  Forge  to  receive  their  principal 
award  in  the  editorial  category  last  Feb- 
ruary 22. 

During  a  time  in  our  Nation's  history 
when  patriotism  and  loyalty  to  God  and 
country  seem  to  be  discussed  only  as 
virtues  behind  closed  doors  and  in  the 
privacy  of  one's  home,  I  wish  to  com- 
mend Mr.  Salisbury's  forthright  expres- 
sion of  conviction  in  these  realms.  As 
Mr.  Salisbury  points  out  in  a  refreshing 
manner,  all  Americans  should  avoid  the 
pitfalls  of  accepting  polarization  from 
either  the  extreme  right  or  the  extreme 
left.  Rather,  it  is  time  that  we  as  a 
nation  reaffirm  our  loyalty  and  trust  in 
the  ideals,  upon  which  this  country  'vv-as 
founded,  and  redouble  our  efforts  in  re- 
establishing those  ideals  in  the  daily 
affairs  of  our  Nation  and  our  own  per- 
sonal lives. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Salisbury's  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

John  Salisbury  News  Commentary 

This  Is  Law  Day.  It  Is  also  Loyalty  Day. 

Tune  me  out  and  turn  me  off.  If  you  so 
desire,  because  I'm  going  to  talk  about  law — 
and  about  loyalty. 

It  won't  hurt  much,  because  I've  already 
been  tuned  out  and  turned  off  by  the  bullies, 
brigands  and  braggarts  who  have  decided  law 
Is  no  longer  necessary  In  America,  and  who 
scoff  at  the  very  concept  of  loyalty. 


I'm  tuned  out  and  turned  off  by  young 
people  in  their  smart  pants  and  dirty  beards 
who  believe,  somehow,  they've  been  gifted  by 
a  God  they  claim  is  dead  with  some  kind  of 
omniscience  which  gives  them  SDle  mandate 
to  cure  the  world's  ills  and  to  rule  It  by  their 
own  laws. 

I'm  tuned  out  and  turned  off  by  the  black 
militants  who  believe  guns  leveled  at  the 
wrongs  of  bigotry  will  win  the  rights  of 
equality. 

I'm  tuned  out  and  turned  off  by  the  burners 
of  draft  cards  and  the  tramplers  of  flags  who 
denounce  in  cowardice  the  names  of  the 
brave  who  fall  in  battle — the  young  men  who 
didn't  choose  to  be  there  but  went  anyway, 
and  fought  their  hearts  out  and  sometimes 
died  believing  that  If  their  country  was 
wrong,   it    went    wrong   trying    to   do   right. 

I'm  tuned  out  and  turned  off  by  the  far 
right  which  suspects  everyone  else  of  being 
disloyal — and  by  the  new  left  which  believes 
In  overthrowing  our  goverim:ient,  preferring 
anarchy  even  above  communism. 

I'm  tuned  out  and  turned  off  by  boys  who 
look  like  girls  and  girls  who  look'  like  ladles 
of  the  night — and  by  members  of  my  gen- 
eration who  think  long  hair,  sideburns  and 
beards  really  open  the  lines  of  communica- 
tion to  their  kids. 

I'm  tuned  out  and  turned  off  by  men 
who've  lost  respect  for  women,  and  women 
who've  lost  respect  for  themselves — and  by 
the  new  sophistication  which  makes  It  per- 
mlssable  to  tell  dirty  jokes  In  mixed 
company. 

And  I'm  absolutely  turned  off  by  Polish 
jokes — or  any  others  which  poke  unwar- 
ranted fun  at  race,  nationality  or  faith. 

I'm  tuned  out  and  turned  off  by  educators 
who  can  find  no  way  to  defend  their  Insti- 
tutions except  by  allowing  the  rabble  to  take 
them  over — and  by  professors  who  prefer 
the  rabble  to  self-respect. 

I'm  tuned  out  and  turned  off  by  men  of 
God  doing  the  Devil's  work  because  they're 
no  longer  certain  where,  why  or  how  God 
works. 

I'm  tuned  out  and  turned  off  by  the  por- 
nographers  who  use  liberty  as  a  cloak  for 
license,  proclaiming  their  right  to  peddle 
filth  as  freedom  of  the  press. 

I'm  tuned  out  and  turned  off  by  dope 
pushers  destroying  a  generation  of  youth 
while  proclaiming  marijuana  should  be 
legalized  and  a  trip  on  LSD  the  only  way 
to  fly. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  which  turn 
me  off. 

And  what  turns  me  on? 

Whites  and  blacks  working  together  to 
make  things  better  for  everybody. 

Kids   who  organize   decency  rallies. 

Students  who  go  to  school  to  get  an  edu- 
cation, and  educators  who  educate. 

Preachers  who  Identify  with  God,  and  are 
humbled  by  Him.  ^v 

Authors  who  write  good  books.    ^\ 

Clean-cut   boys  and   pretty   girls. 

And  people  to  whom  law,  loyalty.  Justice 
and  patriotism  are  not  dirty  words — people 
like  the  great  majority  of  Americans,  young, 
old  and  middle-aged,  who  care  and  will  do 
something  about  It,  like  tuning  In  and  turn- 
ing on  to  what's  right  with  America,  using 
It  as  the  inspiration  for  overcoming  whafs 
wrong  with  America. 

People  who  pledge  not  anarchy — but 
allegiance ! 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  this 
month  marks  the  11th  consecutive  year 
in  which  we  have  observed  Captive  Na- 
tions Week,  an  unfortimate  but  neces- 
sary occasion  in  which  we  call  to  mind 
once  again  the  plight  of  100  million  Eu- 
ropeans who  sufifer  political  Imprison- 
ment at  the  hands  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

While  we  deplore  their  predicament, 


we  rejoice  at  their  perseverance,  their 
imdaunted  spirit,  and  their  determina- 
tion one  day  to  find  freedom  again. 

It  was  11  years  ago  that  the  Congress 
enacted  a  joint  resolution  inaugurating 
Captive  Nations  Week.  The  late  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  was  the  first  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive to  proclaim  the  week. 

Since  then  we  have  seen  a  continua- 
tion of  Communist  domination  of  the 
coim tries  of  east  and  central  Europe.  We 
have  seen  a  callous  eradication  of  the 
spark  of  freedom  wherever  it  threatened 
to  burst  into  flame.  We  have  been  op- 
pression which  would  have  long  ago  sub- 
dued a  less  hardy  people. 

We  know  that  while  the  Commu- 
nists can  stamp  out  the  flame  of  revolt, 
the  spark  of  freedom  continues  to  live  in 
the  breasts  of  Czechs,  Hungarians, 
Poles,  Lithuanians,  Latvians,  Estonians, 
Ukrainians,  Bulgarians,  and  Slavs.  We 
know  that  they  await  the  day  when  they 
will  rise  up  and  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
tyranny. 

These  citizens  of  the  captive  nations 
believe  as  we  believe  that  the  most  pre- 
cious freedom  is  the  freedom  of  self-de- 
termined government.  The  Europeans 
who  settled  vast  areas  of  this  country, 
including  my  own  State  of  Nebraska, 
cherished  tliis  freedom  heartily.  Their 
brothers  and  sisters  in  Europe  have  no 
less  love  for  it,  but  imhappily  are  de- 
prived of  an  opportimity  to  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  freedom  which  we  have 
scrupulously  erected  and  protected  in 
the  United  States. 

We,  therefore,  observe  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  in  the  hope  that  our  demon- 
stration of  concern  will  hasten  the  day 
in  which  the  peoples  of  these  countries 
join  the  family  of  free  nations. 

None  of  us  will  be  cofnpletely  free, 
Mr.  President,  until  the  valiant  people 
of  these  nations  are  free. 

It  would  be  good  for  us  to  stop  in  our 
daily  tasks  and  ask  ourselves  if  we  really 
appreciate  our  inalienable  rights.  I  fear 
too  many  of  us  take  them  for  granted,  a 
most  unfortunate  assumption.  We  might 
consider  the  pattern  of  our  life  in  Amer- 
ica if  we  were  deprived  of  the  rights  of 
free  speech,  petition,  press,  or  religion: 
if  our  prisons  were  filled  with  political 
prisoners;  if  few  would  dare  to  rise  in 
criticism  of  their  government. 

Despite  all  these  impediments  to  free- 
dom, its  stirrings  continue  to  rise  in  the 
countries  of  east  and  central  Europe. 
The  brutal  extermination  of  dreams  in 
Poland,  Hungary,  and  Czechoslovakia 
will  not  long  deter  the  people  from  fur- 
ther attempts  to  achieve  their  birthright. 

While  the  Commimists  rail  about  free- 
dom in  the  United  Nations,  they  con- 
tinue to  flaunt  its  charter  proclaiming 
the  principle  of  "equal  rights  and  self- 
determination  of  peoples."  At  home  they 
continue  their  hypocritical  charade  of 
denying  individual  liberties  and  funda- 
mental rights,  all  in  the  name  of  "free- 
dom." 

It  is  not  possible  to  pay  a  tribute  too 
high,  or  describe  in  words  too  glorious, 
however,  the  spirit  of  the  enslaved  mil- 
lions. Their  spirit  has  not  been  broken, 
nor  will  it  ever  be.  The  spark  of  resist- 
ance burns  fiercely  and  is  bound  to  break 
into  full-fledged  flame  again,  some- 
where, sometime.  When  it  does,  I  pray, 
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Mr.  President,  that  it  will  find  support 
among  the  free  world  and  among  men  of 
principle  everywhere. 

As  we  pay  tribute  once  again  to  these 
valiant  people,  hoping  that  our  inade- 
quate words  somehow  reach  across  the 
waters  and  demonstrate  that  they  are 
not  forgotten,  we  reassure  them  they  are 
not  forgotten,  that  they  have  not  been 
written  off  as  a  lost  cause,  that  another 
day  will  come  in  which  a  stand  may  be 
made,  and  freedom  may  be  won. 

When  that  day  comes,  Mr.  President, 
we  want  the  people  of  the  captive  nations 
to  know  we  will  stand  proudly  by  their 
side. 


TOPSY-TURVY  OIL  PICTURE 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sun- 
day, July  19,  1970,  Dallas  Morning  News 
contains  an  article  entitled  "Oil's  'Topsy- 
Turvy'  Picture  Poses  Federal  Action 
Need,"  written  by  Clyde  La  Motte.  In  my 
opinion,  the  article  correctly  stated  the 
present  world  oil  situation. 

The  article  pointed  out  the  converg- 
ence of  several  important  international 
factors  which  should  profoundly  affect 
our  thinking  about  our  domestic  oil 
policies. 

These  factors,  which  are  enumerated 
in  the  article,  have  caused  a  serious  na- 
tional shortage  of  some  types  of  fuel  oil 
and  have  caused  an  increase  in  the  price 
of  virtually  all  forms  of  imported  oil.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Thus,  the  Nation  is  now  "paying  the 
fiddler"  for  the  past  "cheap  imports" 
dance.  As  I  have  warned  on  numerous 
occasions,  the  Nation  must  not  rely  too 
heavily  on  cheap  imported  petrolexun. 
If  we  should  become  too  reliant  on  cheap 
imported  oil,  I  warned  that  not  only 
would  our  domestic  exploration  industry 
suffer  and  perhaps  even  become  unable 
to  supply  our  domestic  needs,  but  also 
that  we  could  expect  long-run  shortages 
and  increased  prices  of  this  imported 
crude  oil. 

I  hope  that  the  present  shortage  will 
not  be  alleviated  merely  by  increasing 
oil  imports.  This  should  be  only  a  tem- 
porary measure.  Rather,  we  need  to  in- 
crease the  economic  incentives  for  our 
domestic  exploration  industry  to  increase 
its  efforts  to  explore  for  and  develop  our 
abundant  reserves. 

This  will  best  serve  the  interests  of 
our  national  security  and  at  the  same 
time  work  to  alleviate  this  and  future 
shortages  of  oil  and  natural  gas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Oil's  "Topst-Turvy"  Picture  Poses  Federal 
Action  Need 

(By  Clyde  La  Motte) 

Washington. — A  series  of  rapid-fire  devel- 
opments, Including  a  sudden  runaway  In 
tanker  rates,  may  have  a  profound  Impact  on 
the  oil  Import  control  program  and  on  the 
federal  government's  handling  of  petroleum- 
related  Issues  generally. 

Changes,  substantial  changes,  may  be  made 
in  the  very  near  future  to  adjust  to  a  topey- 
tur'vy  situation. 

Several  factors  have  converged  in  recent 
months  to  create  energy  problems  which  are 
now  demanding  governmental  attention. 


One  of  these  Is  the  worsening  situation  in 
the  Middle  East  which  has  resulted  In  a  sharp 
culbaclc  in  Libyan  oil  production  and  the 
disruption  in  the  flew  of  oil  through  the 
Tapline  system  to  western  markets. 

■This  has  caused  the  soaring  tanker  rates 
which  have  virtually  nullified  the  value  of 
impart  "tickets"  held  by  U.S.  inland  refining 
firms. 

That  is.  there  is  no  advantage  at  this  time 
in  buying  "cheap"  crude  oil  in  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere  because  the  cost  of  transporting 
it  by  tanker  now  results  in  tin  east  coast 
delivery  price  of  $4  a  barrel  or  more. 

Suddenly,  domestic  crude  oil  has  become 
more  attractive  and  companies  are  going  all- 
out  to  obtain  available  supplies. 

This  competition  for  U.S.  crude  Is  likely 
to  force  the  price  of  domestic  oil  up  quickly. 
Another  emerging  factor  stems  from  the 
Impact  of  new.  tough  antipollution  regula- 
tions Involving  standards  difficult  for  much 
of  the  domestic  supply  of  coal  and  heavy  fuel 
oils  to  meet. 

This  has  sent  Midwest  utilities  and  indus- 
triai  plants  in  particular  scurrying  about  for 
the  fuel  they  need  to  continue  In  operation. 
The  near-critical  industrial  fuel  supply  in 
the  Midwest  has  been  further  tightened  by 
action  of  natural  gas  pipelines  in  that  area 
to  reduce  or  cut  off  sales  to  those  firms  be- 
cause of  the  tight  j?as  supply. 

The  Oil  ImpKirt  Administration  recently 
moved  to  ease  the  pinch  by  setting  aside  a 
"kitty"  of  9.5  million  barrels  of  residual  fuel 
oil  import  "tickets"  for  use  by  Midwest  utili- 
ties. 

However,  the  utilities  are  having  difficulty 
in  locating  overseas  supplies  of  low-sulfur 
residual  oil.  Furthermore,  with  the  high 
tanker  rates,  such  Imports  would  be  highly 
cosily. 

One  Immediate  jKeslbllity  is  the  Importa- 
tion of  crude  oil  from  Canada  to  be  used  as 
a  fuel  by  the  utilities  and  the  big  industrial 
plants  in  Chicago.  Detroit.  Cleveland  and 
elsewhere  in  the  Midwest. 

The  crude  oil  could  be  brought  In  despite 
the  ceiling  applied  earlier  this  year  to  Im- 
ports of  Canadian  crude  into  Districts  1-4 
because  its  use  as  fuel  without  any  processing 
would  enable  It  to  be  classified  as  a  product 
rather  than  as  crude  oil,  (There  is  no  celling 
In  overland  Imports  of  products.) 

Indications  are  that  this  use  of  crude  oil 
as  fuel  in  the  Midwest  might  result  in  an 
Increase  of  shipments  from  Canada  by  as 
much  as  200,000  barrels  dally.  It  would  be 
transported  from  Canada  to  U.S.  Midwest 
markets  through  the  existing  Interprovin- 
clal-Lakehead  Pipeline  System,  which  cur- 
rently has  some  spare  capacity. 

Ironically,  the  cost  of  the  crude  oU  used 
as  a  fuel  may  run  higher  than  the  cost  of 
crude  for  conventional  use  as  feedstock  at 
refineries.  The  reason  is  that  residual  fuel  oil 
prices  in  the  Midwest  are  already  running 
around  $4  a  barrel  and  apparently  are  headed 
even  higher. 

The  mounting  pressure  for  more  oil  gen- 
erally may  well  result  In  some  temporary 
suspension  of  imjxjrt  controls  applying  to 
Canada  and  Venezuela. 

Even  this  may  not  help  a  great  deal.  There 
Is  a  question  as  to  how  much  spare  producing 
capacity  Venezuela  has  available,  and  there 
is  a  similar  question  regarding  transportation 
capacity  to  move  any  large  Increase  of 
Canadian  crude  to  U.S.  markets. 

Although  the  celling  of  shipments  from 
Canada  was  specified  earlier  this  year  to  be 
395,000  barrels  dally  for  the  remainder  of 
1970,  actual  shipments  have  run  nearer  600,- 
000  barrels  dally  Into  Districts  1-4. 

This  has  been  made  possible  because  the 
celling  applies  to  the  average  for  the  entire 
allocation  period.  Thus,  companies  could 
be — and  are — Importing  at  a  higher  rate  at 
present  by  "borrowing"  from  the  level  to  be 
Imported  later  in  the  year. 

In  any  event,  government  officials  In  Wash- 
ington appear  to  be  convinced  now  that  the 


country  is  facing  an  energy  shortage  and  that 
vigorous  steps  wUl  have  to  be  taken  to  avoid 
critical  disruptions. 

Right  now  there  is  the  prospect  that  some 
Midwest  steel  mills  and  other  industrial 
plants  may  be  forced  to  close  down  tem- 
porarily If  they  are  unable  to  obtain  needed 
fuel  supplies.  Such  a  development  would  put 
many  workers  out  of  a  Job  and  would  have  a 
big  Impact  on  the  economy  of  the  comuni- 
tles  Involved. 

Up  until  very  recently,  some  government 
officials  have  held  to  the  view  that  the  domes- 
tic petroleum  Industry  has  been  crying  "wolf" 
concerning  possible  oil  and  gas  shortages. 

That  no  longer  appears  to  be  the  case. 


VOLUNTEER  ARMED  FORCES 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently I  introduced  proposed  legislation 
amending  H.R.  17123.  The  amendment 
if  adopted,  would  implement  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Gates  Commission  ef- 
fecting an  all-volimteer  military.  At 
present,  the  amendment  is  cosponsored 
by     Senators     Ctoldwater,     Cranston, 

SCOTT,   McGOVERN,   PaCKWOOD,   YOUNG  Of 

Ohio,  Dole,  Stevens,  Hartke.  Schwei- 
KER,  GooDELL,  and  Mansfield.  When  the 
amendment  is  called  up  I  will  offer  vari- 
ous modifications  to  it  which  will  not 
change  the  substance  of  the  bill  but  will 
merely  make  it  a  title  of  the  Military 
Procurement  Authorization  Act.  So  that 
there  not  be  any  confusion  I  would  like 
to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  (No.  765)  as  it  will  be  modi- 
fled  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
TITLE    VI— VOLUNTEER    ARMED    FORCES 

Sec.  601.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that — 

(1)  taie  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
can  be  materially  improved  and  strengthened 
by  increasing  and  improving  the  economic 
and  educational  benefits  of  the  members 
thereof,  by  elevating  the  status  of  military 
personnel  generally,  and  by  developing  and 
maintaining  a  system  of  military  manpower 
procurement  based  on  the  free  choice  of  the 
Individual; 

(2)  Involuntary  service  In  the  Armed 
Forces  is  a  discriminatory  tax-ln-klnd  upon 
those  persons  required  to  serve  because  It 
falls  upon  a  relatively  small  number  of  the 
total  population; 

(3)  the  military  manpower  requirements 
of  the  Nation  can  be  adequately  met  through 
the  effective  administration  of  a  voluntary 
system; 

(4)  a  voluntary  system  should  be  Insti- 
tuted and  given  a  fair  test  as  soon  as  practic- 
able while  providing  necessary  safeguards  in 
the  event  that  unforeseen  circumstances  cre- 
ate a  need  for  additional  military  manpower; 

(5)  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, and  the  Secretaries  of  the  military  de- 
partments should  exercise  all  authority  avail- 
able to  them  to  promote  the  success  of  a 
voluntary  system  of  meeting  the  military 
manpower  needs  of  the  Nation;  and 

(6)  the  Reserve  forces  should  be  main- 
tained at  adequate  strength  levels  and 
should  be  better  trained  and  equipped  to 
meet  emergency  combat  assignments. 

CONTINUED    REGISTRATION 

Sec.  602.  Notwithstanding  the  delimiting 
date  specified  In  section  17(c)  of  the  Mili- 
tary Selective  Service  Act  of  1967,  the  Presl- 
de.it  shall  provide  for  the  continued  registra- 
tion under  such  Act  of  all  male  persons  in 
the  United  States  between  the  ages  of  eight- 
een and  twenty-six  years  In  order  that  the 
involuntary  induction  of  persors  under  such 
Act  may  be  reinstitued  without  serious  de- 
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lay  in  the  event  the  President  determines 
pursuant  to  section  603  of  this  title  that 
such  action  is  necessary  and  legislation  au- 
thorizing conscription  is  enacted  pursuant 
to  such  deterlmnatlon. 

ACTION    FOR    REINSTITirriNG    CONSCRIPTION 

Sec.  603.  If  at  any  time  after  the  ter- 
mination of  induction  of  persons  Into  the 
Armed  Forces  under  the  Military  Selective 
Service  Act  of  1967  the  President  determines 
that  the  military  manpower  needs  of  the 
Nation  are  not  being  adequately  met  through 
a  voluntary  system  and  that  conscription  is 
necessary  for  the  nationeil  security,  he  shall 
promptly  notify  the  Congress  of  such  deter- 
mination, and  of  the  facts  upon  which  such 
determination  is  based,  and  submit  to  the 
Congress  such  recommendations  for  legisla- 
tion as  he  deems  necessary  and  desirable  to 
provide  for  the  Involuntary  induction  of  per- 
sons into  the  Armed  Forces. 

CONGRESSIONAL     DIRECTIVES     RELATING     TO     THE 
IMPROVEMENT    OF    THE    ARMED    FORCES 

Sec.  604.  (a)  The  President,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  and  the  Secretaries  of  the  mili- 
tary departments  shall  exercise  the  author- 
ity vested  In  them  by  law  to  provide  for  the 
military  manpower  needs  of  the  Nation 
through  a  voluntary  program  of  enlistments. 
In  the  exercise  of  such  authority,  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  military  departments  shall,  un- 
der the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  specifically  provide  for — • 

( 1 )  the  inducements  necessary  to  take 
fullest  advantage  of  career  selection  moti- 
vations in  attracting  persons  to  military 
careers; 

(2)  the  improvement  and  expansion  of  the 
program  for  utilizing  civilian  personnel  in 
lieu  of  military  personnel  for  noncombatant 
service;  ^^' 

(3)  the  improvemein  and  expansion  of 
programs  under  which  the  education  of  spe- 
cialists, such  as  doctors  and  dentists.  Is  paid 
for  by  the  Armed  Forces  in  return  for  an 
obligated  period  of  military  service  by  the 
person  receiving  the  educational  assistance; 

(4)  the  Improvement  and  expansion  of 
officer  training  programs,  particularly  pro- 
grams to  facilitate  the  qualifying  and  train- 
ing of  enlisted  members  who  wish  to  become 
officers; 

(5)  the  Improvement  and  expansion  of 
military  recruiting  programs; 

(6)  a  more  effective  incentive  program  for 
recruiting  personnel  under  which  (A)  suc- 
cessful recruiting  personnel  would  be  afforded 
the  opportunity  to  earn  extra  pay  or  bonuses 
as  well  as  accelerated  promotions,  and  (B) 
quota  systems  would  no  longer  be  in  effect; 
and 

O)  the  Institution  of  any  other  appropri- 
ate actions  designed  to  upgrade  the  condi- 
tions of  military  service  and  the  States  of 
military  personnel  generally. 

(b)  In  implementing  subsection  (a)(2) 
of  this  section,  relating  to  Increased  utiliza- 
tion of  civilian  personnel,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable,  ( 1 ) 
conduct  a  position-by-posltlon  analysis  of 
all  military  Jobs  within  the  Department  of 
Defense  with  a  view  to  determining  which 
Jobs  should  be  performed  by  military  per- 
sonnel and  which  should  be  performed  by 
civilian  personnel,  and  (2)  develop  accurate 
and  current  data  for  determining  whether 
it  Is  less  expensive  to  have  any  such  Job  per- 
formed by  military  or  civilian  personnel.  The 
posltlon-by-posttlon  analysis  and  the  devel- 
opment of  data  required  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  completed  not  later  than  eight- 
een months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  title. 

(c)  Not  later  than  eighteen  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  detailed  report  regarding  the  operation 
of  the  voluntary  system  of  meeting  the  mili- 
tary manpower  needs  of  the  Nation  and  for 
the  improvement  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and 


shall  Include  in  such  report  such  recom- 
mendations for  legislation  to  improve  such 
system  as  he  deems  appropriate. 

increase  in  pay  rates  for  members  of  the 
uniformed  services 

Sec.  605.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
formulate  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  title  a  revised  basic  pay 
•  schedule  for  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices incorporating  the  increases  in  the  basic 
pay  of  enlisted  personnel  and  officers  listed 
in  the  table  below  and  such  adjustments  In 
the  basic  pay  of  other  personnel  as  the  Secre- 
tary deems  necessary  and  appropriate  to  in- 
sure equitable  pay  differences  between  differ- 
ent grades. 


(1)  or  (an 2 1  of  this  section  shall  be  made 
available  to  enlisted  members  with  critical 
skills  after  such  members  have  satisfactorily 
completed  their  training  in  such  skill.  Pro- 
ficiency pay  under  this  section  shall  be  paid 
to  enlisted  members  who  qualify  therefor 
without  regard  to  whether  they  are  career 
members  or  not." 

HOSTILE  FIRE  PAT  INCREASE 

Sec.  608.  Section  310(a)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$65"   and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$200." 

combat  zone  pay 
Sec.  609.  (a)   Chapter  5  of  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  after  sec- 
tion 310  a  new  section  as  follows; 


Years  of  service: 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9  to  10 


"I  310a.     Special  pay:  duty  in  a  combat  zone 

Enlisted              Officer  -(a)   Except   in   time   of   war   declared   by 

Pe^5°""el          personnel  congress,  and   under  regulations   prescribed 

by   the  Secretary   of  Defense,  a  member  of 
the  uniformed  services  may  be  paid  at  the 

*l'544             *2'03l  ""^^  °^  *^^  *  month  for  any  month  in  which 

IIIIIII               804               1  142  *^®  "^^^  entitled  to  basic  pay  and  was  serv- 

'.'.'"".              727 1...  ing  in  a  combat  zone. 

347  "(b)   A  member  may  not  be  paid  sp>ecial 

Hj pay  under  this  section   for  any   month   for 

II'""               344        I~""II"  which  he  receives  special  pay  under  section 

'.'.v....               258  IIIIIIIIIIIIII  310  of  this  title,  but  may  be  paid  special  pay 

under  this  section  In  addition  to  any  other 

pay    and    allowances    to    which    he    may    be 

special     pay     FOR     PHYSICIANS.     DENTISTS.     AND  entitled 

VTmERINARlANS    MADE    PERMANENT;     INCREASE  ..  ,     v     --,                    ,    .                 ,          ^^            „,« 

IN     SPECIAL    PAY    FOR    PHYSICIANS    AND    DEN-  .^"=*     7^^    prOVlsiOUS    Of    SeoeiOU    310(C|      Of 

this  title  relating  to  determination  of  fact 
under  that  section  shall   applv  in  the  case 

Sec.  606.  (a)   Sections  302  and  302  of  title  of  the  determination  of  fact  under  this  sec- 

32,   United    States    Oxie.    are    amended    by  t,ion 

striking  out  "and  before  July  1,  1971."  each  ..^^^  ^h^  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  report 

time  it  appears  in  such  sections.  ^^   ^^e   Congress   by   March    1    of   each   vear 

(b)  Section     302(1)      of     such     title     is  ^n  the  administration  of  this  section  dur- 
amended  by  deleting  the  comma  after  "1947"  i^g  the  preceding  calendar  year 

'^?  f*S?M  "Tnofn^^r'^^^l  ''^?^^T  ^^"T.  ■'  «>   As  used  in  this  section  the  term  com- 

(c)  section  302(b)  of  such  title  is  amended  ^at  zone'  means  any  area  which  the  Pres- 

..^^?^           '^'  .     ,          .  ,           ..-,..  'dent   by   Executive   order   designates   as   an 

•  (b)  The  amount  of  special  pay  to  which  ^^^  m  which  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 

an  officer  covered  by  subsection   (a)   of  this  g^^^  ^^  engaged  in  combat." 

section  is  entitled  is —  ,.     ,„..,:,      ..      ^.          .»«.,., 

•■/I  >   «icn  „  ^^^*v,  t^,  «»„v, «n,  „/  „  (''     The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 

(1)   $150  a  month  for  each  month  of  ac-  ,     v..   »       c    „»         i.    ..».     <               ^  j    i. 

ti„«  rf„t„  i»  v,«  >,o.  „^» ^.^„i«»«j  »„„  „„,„  '3f   chapter   5   of  such   title   Is   amended   by 

tive  duty  if  he  has  not  completed  two  years  jj^rtine  immediatelv  below 

of  active  duty  in  a  category  named  in  that  ''^^"'"B  immeaiaieiy  oeiow 

subsection;  "310.  Special    pay:    duty   subject   to   hostile 

"(2)  $200  a  month  for  each  month  of  ac-  &«•" 

tive  duty  If  he  has  completed  two  years  of  the  following; 

active  duty  in  a  category  named  in  that  sub-  "310a.  Special  pay:  duty  in  a  combat  zone.". 

^**'^'°'*'  EXTENSION    OF  TIME    WITHIN    WHICH    REENLIST- 

"(3)   $450  a  month  for  each  month  of  ac-  ^j-nt  bonuses  may  be  paid 

tive  duty  If  he  has  completed  three  years  gj-c.  610.  Section  308(a)  of  title  37.  United 

°  »!^l?     ^^^  '"  *  °*'*8^n'  named   in  that  states    Code,    is    amended    by    striking    out 

^"°ff*"°°l  "within  three  months"  and  inserting  in  lieu 

"(4)  $600  a  month  for  each  month  of  ac-  thereof  "within  six  months", 
tive  duty  if  he  has  completed  four  years  of 
active  duty  In  a  category  named  in  that  sub- 
section; 

"(5)  $750  a  month  for  each  month  of  ac- 
tive duty  If  he  has  completed  five  years  of 
active  duty  In  a  category  named  in  that  sub- 
section; 

"(6)  $900  a  month  for  each  month  of  ac- 
tive duty  if  he  has  completed  six  years  of  ac- 
tive duty  In  a  category  named  in  that  sub- 
section; or 

"(7)  $1,050  a  month  for  each  month  of 
active  duty  If  he  has  completed  seven  years 
of  active  duty  in  a  category  named  in  that 
subsection." 


travel  and  TRANSPORTATION  ALLOWANCES  AND 
DISLOCATION  ALLOWANCES  FOR  ENLISTED 
MEMBERS  IN  LOWER  GRADES 

Sec  611.  (a)  Section  406(a)  of  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing ",  including  a  member  in  pay  grade  E-4 
(four  years  or  less  service) ,  E-3,  E-2,  or  EI-l." 
immediately  after  "A  member  of  a  uniformed 
service". 

(b)  Section  407(a)  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "uniformed  service — "  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "uniformed  service, 
including  a  member  in  pay  grade  E-4  (four 
years  or  less  service),  E-3,  E-2,  or  E-1 — ". 


MORE  EFFECTIVE    USE    OF   PROFICIENCT   PAT    FOR 

ENLISTED    MEMBERS 

Sec  607.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall,  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  pro- 
mulgate regulations  under  which  the  Armed 
F\>rces  will  Increase  the  utilization  of  pro- 
ficiency pay  authorized  by  section  307  of  title 
37,  United  States  Code,  for  the  purpose  of 
attracting  and  retaining  enlisted  members 
who  are  specially  proficient  In  military  skills. 

(b)  Section  307  of  title  37,  United  States 
Ctode,  Is  amended  by  redesignating  subsec- 
tion (d)  as  subsection  (e)  and  inserting  after 
subsection  (c)  a  new  subsection  (d)  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(d)  Proficiency  pay  under  subsection  (a) 


ENLISTMENTS     AND     DISCHARGES 

Sec.  612.  (a)  Section  505(c)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(C)  The  Secretary  concerned  may  accept 
original  enlistments  in  the  Regular  Army, 
Regular  Air  Force,  Regular  Marine  Corps,  or 
Regular  Coast  Guard,  as  the  case  may  be,  (1) 
of  male  persons  for  the  duration  of  their 
minority  or  for  a  period  of  two  years,  and  (2) 
of  female  persons  for  a  period  of  two  years. 
The  Secretary  concerned  may  accept  an  orig- 
inal enlistment  in  the  case  of  any  person 
for  a  specified  period  longer  than  two  years, 
but  not  more  than  four  years,  where  the  cost 
of  special   education   or   training  to   be  af- 
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forded  such  person  would  make  a  shorter  en- 
listment period  Impracticable." 

(b»  Section  505(e)  of  such  title  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  The  Secretary  concerned  may  accept 
reenllstments  In  the  Regular  Army,  Regular 
Navy,  Regular  Air  Force.  Regular  Marine 
Corps,  or  Regular  Coast  Guard,  as  the  case 
may  be,  for  unspecified  periods  and  for  peri- 
ods commensiu-ate  with  the  cost  of  any  spe- 
cial education  or  training  to  be  received  by 
any  member,  as  may  be  prescribed  in  regula- 
tions of  the  Secretary  concerned.  In  no  case 
shall  the  Secretary  concerned  specify  a  pe- 
riod of  more  than  four  years  of  obligated 
service  because  of  special  education  or  train- 
ing to  be  received  by  any  member." 

(c)  Section  509(a)  of  such  title  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Under"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
505(e)  and". 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  thall 
promptly  conduct  a  comprehensive  study  to 
determine  the  term  of  service  which  should 
be  required  of  enlisted  members  who  receive 
various  types  of  sfjecial  education  or  train- 
ing programs.  The  Secretary  concerned  shall, 
on  the  basis  of  the  conclusions  reached  In 
such  study,  prescribe  by  regulation  the  term 
of  service  required  to  be  performed  by  en- 
listed members  who  receive  special  educa- 
tion or  training. 

(e)  Section  1169  of  such  title  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"I  1169.  Regular  enlisted  members:  limita- 
tions on  discharged 

"Any  enlisted  member  who  has  completed 
his  original  period  of  enlistment  and  who  ha.s 
been  reenllsted  for  an  unspecified  period  shall 
be  discharged  upon  written  request,  except 
that— 

"  ( 1 )  the  Secretary  concerned  may  refuse  to 
grant  a  discharge  during  any  period  of  war 
or  national  emergency; 

"(2)  a  member  shall  be  required  to  fulfill 
a  term  of  service  commensurate  with  the  cost 
of  any  special  education  or  training  received 
by  him,  as  prescribed  in  regulations  of  the 
Secretary  concerned; 

"(3)  the  Secretary  concerned  may  refuse 
to  grant  a  discharge  to  any  enlisted  member 
who  has  been  assigned  to  sea  duty  or  duty 
outside  the  United  States;  or 

"(4)   as  otherwise  provided  by  law." 

RESERVE   OFFICEB   TRAINING    CORPS    SCHOLARSHIP 
PROGRAM    INCREASE 

Sec.  613.  Section  2107(h)  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(h)  Not  more  than  the  following  number 
of  cadets  and  midshipmen  may  be  in  the 
financial  assistance  programs  under  this  sec- 
tion at  any  one  time: 

"Army  program :  10,000 

"Navy  program:  10,000 

"Air  Force  program :  10.000." 

GREATER  tTTILIZATION  OF  CIVILIAN  MEDICAL  FA- 
CILITIES   AND    PERSONNEL 

S«c.  614.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  formulate  plans  for 
utilization,  to  the  maximum  extent  practi- 
cable, of  civilian  medical  facilities  and  per- 
sonnel to  serve  the  medical  needs  of  military 
personnel  and  their  dependents.  In  formu- 
lating such  plans  the  Secretary  shall  give 
consideration  to  more  extensive  use  of  a 
medical  Insurance  program  for  retired  per- 
sonnel and  their  dependents  and  for  the  de- 
pendents of  active  duty  i)ersonnel. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Congress  the  plans  formulated 
pursuant  to  this  section  not  more  than  nine 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
title  together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  may  be  necessary  to  effectu- 
ate such  plans. 


FORMULATION    OF    NEW    SALARY    STRUCTURE    FOR 
THE    UNIFORMED    SERVICES 

Sec  615.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
formulate  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  title  a  new  pay 
structure  for  the  uniformed  services.  Such 
pay  structure  shall — 

(1)  provide  salary  schedules  of  pay  which 
combine  basic  pay  rates  and  present  allow- 
ances for  quarters  and  subsistence; 

(2)  provide  for  cash  contributions  to  a 
retirement  system  similar  to  the  civil  serv- 
ice retirement  system  provided  for  Federal 
civilian  employees;  and 

(3)  take  Into  account  the  amount  lost  as 
the  result  of  the  termination  of  separate  al- 
lowances for  quarters  and  subsistence  and 
the  amount  which  will  be  contributed  to  a 
retirement  system,  including  the  loss  of  any 
tax  advantage  realized  under  current  law. 
Th^-^ecretary  is  authorized  to  include  such 
otho<  features  in  any  new  pay  structure  as 
he  djptermlnes  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
make  such  pay  structure  fair  and  equitable 
and  to  attract  qualified  personnel  to  the  uni- 
formed services. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submit 
to  the  Congress  the  new  pay  structure  formu- 
lated by  him  pursuant  to  this  section  not 
later  than  nine  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  title. 

effective    DATE 

Sec  616.  The  Act  shall  become  effective 
up>on  the  date  of  enactment,  except  that  sec- 
tions 605,  606,  607,  608,  609  and  610  shall  be- 
come effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
calendar  month  In  which  this  title  is  enacted. 


EXPLANATION  OF  WITHDRAWAL  OF 
NOMINATION  OF  DR.  J.  RICHARD 
LUCAS  TO  BE  DIRECTOR  OF  BU- 
REAU OF  MINES 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  17  the  President  withdrew  the 
nomination  of  Dr.  J.  Richard  Lucas, 
whose  name  he  had  previously  submitted 
to  the  Senate  for  its  advice  and  consent 
to  be  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  in 
the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

The  nomination  of  Dr.  Lucas  was 
greeted  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  by 
many  people  both  in  and  out  of  Congress, 
some  of  whom  opposed  him  and  most  of 
whom  supported  his  nomination. 

However,  in  order  to  clarify  the  rec- 
ord concerning  this  nomination,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  place  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  in  my  remarks  a  letter 
of  July  8  from  Dr.  Lucas  advising  me  that 
he  had  requested  that  his  name  be 
withdrawn  since  he  did  not  feel  he  could 
meet  the  committee's  requirements  re- 
lating to  the  disposal  of  certain  securi- 
ties he  held,  my  reply  to  him,  and  a  press 
release  issued  following  an  executive 
committee  meeting  on  this  matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute, 

Blacksburg,   Va.,  July  8,  1970. 
Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Jackson:  Regarding  my 
nomination  to  be  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  pending  before  the  Senator  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee,  I  have  now 
been  informed  that  it  Is  the  view  of  the 
committee  that  I  will  be  required  to  dispose 


of  my  foreign,  as  well  as  domestic,  mining 
securities  so  as  to  avoid  any  possible  conflict 
of  interest. 

Initially  I  was  advised  by  the  Solicitor  of 
the  Interior  Department,  both  orally  and 
later  by  letter  dated  June  22,  that  I  would 
be  required  to  dispose  of  my  domestic  sec- 
urities, but  that  In  his  view  he  saw  no 
conflict  of  Interest  in  my  retaining  my  for- 
eign securities  during  the  period  I  would 
be  serving  as  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines.  He  pointed  out,  of  course,  that  the 
final  decision  in  this  matter  would  rest  with 
the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. 

After  careful  consideration  I  wish  to  state 
that  the  proposed  sale  of  my  foreign  secu- 
rities would  represent  a  substantial  financial 
hardship  to  myself  and  to  my  family. 

Under  these  circumstances  and  in  view  of 
the  Committee's  decision,  I  have  regretfully 
requested  Mr.  Harry  Flemming  of  the  White 
House  to  advise  the  President  that  my  nom- 
ination be  withdrawn. 

During  the  public  hearing  on  my  nomina- 
tion before  the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  on  May  25,  certain  charges 
were  made  by  a  newspaper  columnist  con- 
cerning plagiarism  In  my  doctoral  thesis. 
In  your  position  as  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee, you  announced  that  the  committee 
would  Investigate  charges,  which  I  stated 
at  the  time  were  completely  unfounded  and 
with  not  the  slightest  basis  In  fact  what- 
ever. Because  of  the  Important  bearing  such 
unfounded  charges  might  have  on  my  future 
professional  and  academic  career,  I  would 
appreciate  it  very  much  If  you  as  Committee 
Chairman,  would  state  for  the  public  record 
the  results  of  the  Investigation  conducted 
by  your  committee  into  these  charges. 

Your  consideration  of  the  request  will 
be  appreciated. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  Richard  Lucas. 


July   13,  1970. 
Dr.  J.  Richard  Lucas, 

Department  of  Mining  Engineering,  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute,  Blacksburg,  Va. 
Dear  Dr.  Lucas:  Thank  you  for  your  letter 
of  July  8  advising  this  Committee  that  you 
have  requested  the  President  to  withdraw 
your  nomination  to  be  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Mines. 

The  Committee  understands  the  reasons 
for  your  decision  and  we  regret  the  incon- 
venience that  this  matter  has  caused  you. 
We  certainly  understand  the  financial  hard- 
ship the  disposal  of  your  securities  would 
represent. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  press  release 
Issued  today  by  the  Committee  following  our 
meeting  this  afternoon. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Henry  M.  Jackson, 

Chairman. 

Press  Release  of  Senate  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

At  an  executive  meeting  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
today.  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson,  Chairman, 
and  Senator  Gordon  Allott,  Ranking  Minority 
Member,  announced  that  a  letter  had  been 
received  from  Dr.  J.  Richard  Lucas  advising 
Chairman  Jackson  that  he  had  requested  the 
President  to  withdraw  his  name  as  nominee 
for  the  post  of  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines. 

As  Is  the  custom  of  the  Committee  when 
considering  nominations,  the  financial  hold- 
ings of  a  nominee  are  reviewed.  Despite  the 
fact  that  a  majority  of  his  securities  were 
foreign,  the  Committee  felt  that  It  would  be 
wise  for  Dr.  Lucas  to  divest  himself  of  all  of 
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his  present  stock  holdings  to  avoid  even  the 
appearance  of  a  potential  conflict-of-interest. 
Dr.  Lucas  stated  that  he  was  not  In  a  posi- 
tion to  make  such  a  dlvestltiire,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Is  quoted  from  his  letter: 

"After  careful  consideration  I  wish  to 
state  that  the  proposed  sale  of  my  foreign 
securities  would  represent  a  substantial 
financial  hardship  to  myself  BlU^  to  my 
family."  y 

Senator  Jackson  said,  "The  C<jftimlttee  Is 
well  aware  of  the  fact  that  sonfttimes  its  re- 
quirements for  divestiture  and  adjustment 
of  Investments  place  a  heavy  financial  bur- 
den upon  nominees;  however,  we  do  feel 
these  financial  requirements  are  good  public 
policy  and  In  the  long-run  best  interests  of 
the  nominee  and  the  Nation." 

At  the  public  hearing  on  his  nomination, 
the  Committee  had  also  taken  note  of  cer- 
tain newspaper  reports  referring  to  allega- 
tions of  plagiarism  in  connection  with  his 
doctoral  dissertation.  The  Chairman  and  the 
Ranking  Republican  member  of  the  Senate 
Interior  Committee  emphasized  that  not  only 
did  their  review  of  the  FBI.  report  reveal 
there  was  no  substance  to  the  allegations, 
but  also,  the  Independent  Investigation  of 
the  Committee  yielded  further  confirmation 
of  the  fact  that  these  allegations  are  totally 
without  foundation,  having  no  basis  in  fact. 
The  Committee,  by  unanimous  action,  felt 
that  it  was  Important  that  it  be  made  abun- 
dantly clear  to  the  public  that  all  of  its 
investigations  have  revealed  nothing  that  re- 
flects adversely  upon  the  character.  Integrity, 
or  professional  qualifications  of  Dr.  Lucas. 


CRITICISM  OP  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  14,  I  delivered  a  speech  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor  relative  to  the  problems  created 
by  the  tremendous  size  of  the  Federal 
bureaucracy.  At  that  time  I  stated  that 
I  did  not  believe  a  person  who  is  making 
government  his  career  and  is  blanketed 
under  civil  service  has  an  automatic  right 
to  permanent  employment.  I  stated  fur- 
ther that  I  agreee  that  every  individual. 
Federal  employee  or  not.  has  the  right 
to  reach  a  decision  on  policy  matters  and 
give  voice  to  that  opinion  as  an  individual 
and  a  U.S.  citizen.  As  I  put  it  in  my  July 
14  speech: 

Understand,  I  have  no  objections  to  any 
government  worker  expressing  in  the  proper 
forum  his  feeling  or  belief  about  any  policy. 
I  object  most  strenously,  however,  to  the 
practice  of  a  government  official  using  his 
position  as  a  government  employee  to  oppose 
or  undermine  or  refuse  to  work  for  the  policy 
of  that  government. 

It  will  be  recalled,  Mr.  President,  that 
I  raised  a  particular  question  about  a 
mass  meeting  held  by  employees  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  protest  the  administration's 
policy  in  Cambodia. 

Up  until  now  my  opposition  has  been 
to  the  practice  of  Federal  employees 
openly  criticizing  the  polices  for  which 
they  work.  Now.  Mr.  President,  my  criti- 
cism is  directed  also  at  the  propriety  of 
Federal  employees  making  personal  at- 
tacks upon  the  President  for  whom  they 
work. 

In  this  instance  we  again  hear  from  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  According  to  last  night's  Wash- 
ington Star,  the  Vietnam  Moratorium 
Committee  at  the  National  Institute  of 
Health  in  its  latest  publication  ridicules 
Mr.  Nixon's  performance  as  President  in 


a  mock  appraisal  such  as  that  to  which 
HEW  workers  are  subjected. 

President  Nixon's  performance  as 
Chief  Executive  was  judged  as  follows : 

Quality  of  work:  His  work  frequently  con- 
tains an  unacceptable  percentage  of  error 
or  shows  poor  Judgment. 

Interest  in  work:  Appears  bored  with  his 
work. 

Attendance  and  punctuality:  Takes  longer 
or  more  frequent  breaks  than  most;  tends 
to  take  advantage  of  leave  privileges. 

Subordination  of  personal  interests:  Puts 
his  own  interests  first,  frequently  to  the  de- 
triment of  his  work. 

Flexibility:  Very  rigid  and  opinionated; 
once  he  gets  an  idea,  it's  almost  Impossible 
to  change  him. 

Resourcefulness:  Has  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  dealing  with  anything  out  of  the 
ordinary  routine. 

Judgment:  Very  erratic  In  his  ability  to 
reach  logical  conclusions. 

Knowledge  required  by  the  Job:  Handi- 
capped quite  often  in  his  work  because  of 
his  lack  of  knowledge,  understanding  or 
information. 

Degree  of  supervision  required:  Requires 
constant  supervision  or  direction. 

Initiative:  Seems  to  aspire  to  nothing 
higher;  frequently  shirks  responsibility. 

Productivity:  Tends  to  be  a  bottleneck  in 
getting  the  work  out. 

Persistence :  Frequently  fails  to  finish  work 
he  has  started. 

Attempts  to  Improve:  Content  to  drift; 
generally  unresponsive  to  efforts  to  help  him 
develop. 

The  last  part  of  the  "performance  ap- 
praisal" contains  the  "reviewing  officers  ' 
comments,  including: 

"He  has  had  no  new  idea  in  22  years  .  .  . 
Talks  in  cliches  .  .  .  Progress  on  many  na- 
tional problems  (e.g.,  hunger,  poverty,  racism, 
pollution,  health,  etc.)  is  being  held  up  .  .  . 
Requires,  but,  unfortunately,  does  not  get 
good  supervision  or  direction  .  .  . 

"He  has  always  put  Richard  Nixon  first. 
His  Southern  Strategy  means  that  he  puts 
his  re-election  ahead  of  racial  Justice  .  .  . 
His  Cambodia  speech  was  very  illogical, 
clutching  at  every  rationale  and  excuse  in 
sight  to  justify  his  Intervention  ...  In  par- 
ticular, his  having  Spiro  Agnew  smear  op- 
ponents shows  that  he  has  learned  nothing 
In  the  past  22  years." 

Mr.  President,  I  presume  this  is  all 
meant  to  be  very  funny.  Certainly  no- 
body could  expect  any  group  with  such 
pMDor  taste  to  be  a  competent  judge  of 
any  kind  of  worker  performance,  let 
alone  that  of  the  man  who  holds  the 
toughest,  most  important  job  in  the  en- 
tire world.  This  is  a  man  who  passed 
muster  with  the  American  voters  and 
does  not  hold  his  job  as  the  result  of  an 
appointment  or  a  civil  service  classifica- 
tion. 

But  the  ridiculing  of  the  President 
certainly  should  raise  grave  questions  as 
to  how  far  Government  employees  can 
go  in  questioning  the  official  policies  of 
the  Government  and  whether,  as  Gov- 
ernment workers,  they  have  the  right  to 
criticize  the  President  personally.  I  am 
not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  the  whole 
issue  involves  the  question  of  freedom  of 
speech  and  expression.  And  there  cer- 
tainly is  no  suggestion  here  that  these 
precious  freedoms  be  obstructed  for  any 
reason  whatsoever.  The  question  here  is 
whether  this  freedom  of  expression  ex- 
tends to  the  length  of  Federal  employees 
using  the  prestige  of  their  emplojTnent  to 
gain  greater  circulation  for  their  indi- 
vidual views. 


Not  being  an  attorney.  I  do  not  know 
how  much  leeway  civil  service  status 
gives  to  Government  employees  who 
make  it  a  practice  to  criticize  in  public 
the  President  and  the  administration  for 
which  they  work. 

But  I  can  assure  you  that  it  is  long 
past  time  for  the  Nixon  administration 
to  look  into  this  situation.  I  cannot  un- 
derstand why  the  administration  has  not 
moved  to  censor  or  discipline  these  dis- 
satisfied workers.  How  long  is  the  White 
House  likely  to  put  up  with  this  kind  of 
insulting  iiisubordination?  I  am  con- 
vinced that  there  is  some  method 
through  which  these  workers  may  be 
made  to  realize  that  they  owe  a  respon- 
sibility to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
who  chose  the  man  they  so  freely  criti- 
cized. It  would  be  a  fine  thing  if  means 
could  be  found  to  rid  the  government  of 
these  troublemakers  permanently.  Tliey 
have  asked  to  be  fired  by  their  actions, 
and  if  they  were  working  for  any  enter- 
prise other  than  the  government,  they 
would  already  be  out  on  their  ears. 


CHURCHES  AND  THE  GENOCIDE 
CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
hearings  on  the  Genocide  convention  re- 
cently completed  by  a  Foreign  Relations 
Subcommittee,  some  of  the  most  compel- 
ling testimony  in  support  of  the  conven- 
tion came  from  religious  organizations. 
These  are  the  same  organizaitons  that 
provided  strong  testimony  in  behalf  of 
the  convention  20  years  ago.  when  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  first  opened 
its  inquiry  on  this  subject. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  President,  their  tes- 
timony was  not  heeded  then.  I  hope  it 
will  be  heeded  now. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  testi- 
mony given  by  the  United  Methodist 
Church  at  this  spring's  hearings  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  the  United  Methodist 
Church 

The  churches  of  the  United  States  were 
deeply  shocked  and  aroused  by  the  terrible 
toll  In  suffering  and  death  infliclted  by  the 
Nazis  upon  the  Jewish  people  of  Europe  and 
upon  other  racial,  ethnic,  national  and  re- 
ligious groups  Just  prior  to  and  during  World 
War  II.  These  actions  were  highly  offensive 
to  the  religious  conviction  that,  as  creatures 
of  God.  all  persons  are  possessed  of  essential 
human  rights  which  are  Inherently  theirs  and 
which  no  government  or  group  has  the  right 
to  violate. 

Therefore.  The  United  Methodist  Church 
and  Its  predecessors  (The  Methodist  Church 
and  The  Evangelical  United  Brethren 
Church)  have  consistently  supported  the  pro- 
tection of  human  rights  Internationally  as 
well  as  nationally.  The  following  statements 
are  the  position  of  The  United  Methodist 
Church  as  set  forth  by  the  General  Confer- 
ence, the  highest  authoritative  organ  of  the 
denomination.  The  General  Conference  of 
The  United  Methodist  Church  Is  a  represen- 
tative body  composed  of  some  1 .000  delegates 
equally  divided  between  laymen  and  clergy. 

"We  commend  the  United  Nations  for  Its 
success  in  reconciling  differences,  promoting 
human  rights,  lifting  the  levels  of  health, 
education,  and  welfare,  and  advancing  self- 
government  among  the  nations  .  .  . 
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"We  urge  the  early  ratification  by  all  na- 
tions of  the  fourteen  conventions  on  human 
rights  developed  and  approved  by  the  United 
Nations  or  its  specialized  agencies.  .  .  ." 

Adopted  by  the  General  Conference  of  The 
United  Methodist  Church.  Dallas.  Texas,  May 
9.  1968 

An  earlier  statement  of  the  General  Con- 
ference of  cne  of  the  predecessor  denomina- 
tions. The  Methodist  Church,  Is  even  giore 
specific: 

"We  urge  the  early  ratification  by  all  na- 
tions of  the  conventions  on  human  rights  de- 
veloped and  approved  by  the  United  Nations, 
Including:  The  Genocide  Convention.  The 
Convention  on  the  Abolition  of  Slavery,  The 
Convention  on  the  Political  Rights  of  Women, 
The  Convention  of  the  Stateless  Person,  The 
Convention  on  the  Abolition  of  Forced  La- 
bor." 

Adopted  by  the  General  Conference  of  The 
Methodist  Church.  Pittsburgh.  Pennsylvania, 
1964. 

In  the  light  of  the  preceding  statements, 
we  Join  In  urging  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  and  the  Senate  as  a  whole 
to  consent  to  the  accession  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  Convention  on  the 
Prevention  and  Punishment  of  the  Crime  of 
Genocide. 

Bishop  Chari^s  P.  Golden, 

President. 
A.  Dudley  Ward, 

General  Secretary. 
Board  of  Christian  Social  Concerns  of 
The  United  Methodist  Church. 
Bishop  Llotd  C.  Wicke, 

President. 
Tracet  K.  Jones, 

General  Secretary. 
The  Board  of  Missions   of   The   United 
Methodist  Church. 


TIME  OF  CRISIS  AT  THE 
SMITHSONIAN 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday I  was  privileged  to  appear  before 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Library  and 
Memorials,  presided  over  by  Mr.  Frank 
Thompson.  Amazing  as  it  sounds,  his 
subcommittee  is  conducting  the  first  leg- 
islative oversight  hearings  which  Con- 
gress has  held  on  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution in  over  a  century. 

To  my  mind,  this  series  of  hearings 
presents  a  fine  opportunity  for  Congress 
and  the  American  public  to  learn  more 
about  the  Smithsonian  and  thereby  to  be 
In  a  better  position  to  judge  whether  It  is 
living  up  to  its  obligations  to  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer. 

Not  many  people  realize  how  large  the 
Smithsonian  has  grown.  Few  are  aware 
that  Congress  now  appropriates  over  $40 
million  each  year  to  finance  the  Institu- 
tion's operations.  Even  fewer  people 
know  that  the  Smithsonian  has  more 
than  3.400  employees  on  Its  staff,  most  of 
whom  are  paid  from  Federal  funds. 

It  is  the  strength  of  the  House  hear- 
ings that  all  these  facts  can  be  brought 
into  the  open.  The  committee  is  allowing 
the  inquiry  to  be  made  across  the  board, 
into  every  aspect  of  the  Smithsonian's 
activities,  both  Federal  and  private;  and 
I  want  to  congratulate  the  committee 
members  for  the  thorough  and  honorable 
way  the  meetings  are  being  conducted. 

Yesterday  I  sought  to  aid  the  commit- 
tee by  raising  several  questions  concern- 
ing the  Smithsonian.  In  general,  my 
questions  were:  What  Is  the  Smithsonian 
doing  with  its  approximately  3.400  em- 
ployees?  Where  have  the  Increases  in 


positions  and  appropriations  gone?  And, 
have  any  units  at  the  Institution  been 
overlooked  during  the  term  of  the  cur- 
rent Smithsonian  management — a  period 
when  the  Smithsonian's  Federal  budget 
has  doubled  and  the  number  of  perma- 
nent employees  authorized  by  Congress 
has  risen  by  more  than  700  positions? 

Mr.  President,  my  study  of  these  ques- 
tions indicates  that  the  Smitlasonian  has 
slipped  off  course  a  few  degrees  in  its  list 
of  priorities.  The  evidence  squarely 
points  to  the  concluson  that  both  the 
National  Air  and  Space  Museum  and  the 
National  Museum  of  Natural  History  are 
seriously  undermamied  and  under- 
funded. 

It  was  my  purpose  yesterday  to  call 
this  situation  to  the  attention  of  the 
committee  in  the  belief  that  public  ex- 
posure of  these  problems  will  lead  to  some 
constructive  steps  being  taken  to  solve 
them. 

In  order  that  the  large  audience  that 
reads  the  Record  may  be  familiar  with 
this  subject,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  testimony  and  related  docu- 
ments be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Time  of  Crisis  for  National  Air  and  Space 
Museum 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee : 

Please  allow  me  to  say  at  the  outset  that 
I  think  the  Committee  Is  doing  a  significant 
public  service  by  holding  the  present  series 
of  hearings.  By  allowing  the  true  character 
of  the  Smithsonian  to  be  discussed  and  ex- 
amined openly  at  this  forum.  In  a  reason- 
able and  decent  way.  you  and  your  colleagues 
are  contributing  to  the  advancement  of  pub- 
lic knowledge  about  the  Smithsonian,  as 
well  as  providing  the  opportunity  to  Identify 
areas  where  the  Institution  might  better  ful- 
fill Its  national  responsibilities. 

For  Indeed  It  has  a  heavy  debt  to  the 
American  taxpayer.  The  direct  Federal  mon- 
ies which  Congress  will  appropriate  for  the 
Smltlisonian's  operations,  for  the  1971  fiscal 
year,  is  over  $40  million.  This  Includes  an 
Increase  of  $7.6  million  for  salaries  and  ex- 
penses alone — a  rise  of  25  <>   In  one  year. 

Since  1964  when  the  current  Smithsonian 
Secretary  took  office,  the  total  Federal  budget 
for  the  Institution  has  doubled.  The  number 
of  permanent  employees  authorized  by  Con- 
gress has  Jumped  from  1348  to  2077 — a 
growth  of  more  than  700  positions  In  6  years. 
What  is  more,  the  number  of  part-time  em- 
ployees has  gone  up  from  18  to  240.  On  top 
of  this,  the  Smithsonian  employs  over  1100 
people  who  are  paid  from  private  funds. 

The  question  is,  what  is  the  Smithsonian 
doing  with  its  approximately  3400  employ- 
ees? Where  have  the  Increases  In  positions 
and  appropriations  gone?  Have  any  units  of 
the  Institution  been  overlooked  during  this 
period  of  amazing  growth? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  facts  must  be  faced. 
The  Smithsonian  has  seriously  neglected  two 
of  Its  major  components.  Both  the  National 
Air  and  Space  Museum  and  the  National  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History  are  the  victims  of 
a  shocking  lack  of  attention  by  the  Smith- 
sonian's Top  Brass. 

This  Is  not  a  conclusion  that  I  could  have 
reached  as  late  as  a  few  weeks  ago.  But 
recently  my  aides  hold  a  meeting  with  Doc- 
tor Ripley's  top  assistants.  The  discussions 
at  this  conference  revealed  that  the  Smith- 
sonian management  has  little  comprehen- 
sion of  the  pressing  needs  of  the  nation's 
Flight  Museum  or  the  Natural  History 
Museum. 


They  simply  do  not  understand  that  each 
of  these  museums  Is  going  through  a  time 
of  crisis.  Neither  the  funding  nor  the  per- 
sonnel of  either  musexmi  Is  anywhere  near 
where  It  should  be  for  these  Important 
branches  to  live  up  to  the  role  which  the 
American  public  and  their  respective  profes- 
sional fields  demand  of  them.  In  fact,  as 
far  as  personnel  is  concerned,  these  museums 
are  going  downhill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  charges  can  be  docu- 
mented. First.  I  will  discuss  the  National  Air 
and  Space  Museum. 

The  cogent  facts  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  National  Air  and  Space  Museum 
receives  an  extremely  meager  share  of  the 
Smith.sonlan's  Federal  Budget — about  1.7'*^. 

2.  The  professional  and  suppwrt  depart- 
ments of  the  Plight  Museum  are  seriously 
undermanned.  It  has  only  31  people  on  board. 

3.  The  Museum  attracts  at  least  one-third 
of  the  visitors  to  the  Smithsonian  Park.  In 
fact,  an  In-house  survey  by  the  Smithsonian 
reveals  that  nine  out  of  every  ten  visitors  in- 
terviewed at  the  Mall  had  been  to  see  the  Air 
and  Space  Museum — a  shocking  contrast 
with  the  mlnlscule  share  of  funds  and  em- 
ployees which  the  Museum  receives. 

4.  The  Museum  has  no  Director.  It  has  had 
no  Director  for  nearly  a  year,  even  though  it 
has  been  24  months  since  the  last  Direc- 
tor gave  notice  of  his  planned  retirement. 

5.  For  many  years,  the  Air  and  Space  Mu- 
seum was  not  considered  to  be  one  of  the  In- 
stitution's science  and  technology  compo- 
nents. Bather  it  was  put  Into  the  arts  and 
humanities  wing  of  the  Institution. 

6.  It  can  be  proven  that  in  1969  the  Smith- 
sonian management  threatened  the  Flight 
Museum  and  its  exhibits  with  expulsion  from 
the  Mall.  The  Assistant  Secretary  for  His- 
tory and  Art  proposed  to  "get  rid  of  the  tin 
shed"  and  "get  the  missiles  out  of  our  view." 

7.  Most  Flight  Museum  exhibits  are  badly 
housed,  and  deteriorating  rapidly.  The  build- 
ing labeled  "National  Air  and  Space  Mu- 
seum" Is  actually  a  World  War  I  "temporary" 
hanger  erected  in  1917.  The  other  building 
used  for  Air  and  Space  exhibits  is  90  years 
old. 

8.  The  program  for  construction  of  a  per- 
manent Air  and  Space  building  is  at  dead 
center.  In  the  words  of  Paul  Johnston,  the 
last  Director  of  the  museum,  the  project 
"may  never  get  off  the  ground." 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  review  these 
facts  and  to  document  each  of  them. 

There  Is  no  question  that  the  Air  and 
Space  Museum  is  given  less  than  a  2%  slice 
of  the  Smithsonian's  Federal  budget.  Ac- 
cording to  end-of-the-year  figures,  the  Mu- 
seum's budget  was  cut  by  the  Smithsonian 
to  under  $500,000  for  the  1970  fiscal  yew. 
This  Is  all  that  the  Museum  received  out  of 
$28.1  million  which  Congress  appropriated 
for  Smithsonian  salaries  and  expenses. 

In  terms  of  the  Smithsonian's  employment 
picture,  the  Flight  Museum's  shue  Is  even 
smaller. 

At  the  April  hearings.  Under-Secretary 
Bradley  stated  that  the  actual  number  of 
permanent  employees  on  the  Federal  payroll 
was  1889.  At  this  time  the  number  of  em- 
ployees at  the  National  Air  and  Space  Mu- 
seum was  30.  counting  curators,  administra- 
tors, secretaries,  and  the  support  team  at 
Silver  Hill.  This  amounts  to  1.6%  of  the  over- 
all Smithsonian  staff. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Smithsonian  claims  that 
the  Plight  Museum  had  the  equivalent  of 
39  positions  filled  in  1970  because  the  Office 
of  Exhibits  performed  work  on  some  air  and 
space  projects.  But  this  completely  overlooks 
the  fact  that  the  Office  of  Exhibits  has  Its 
own  appropriations.  This  work  has  been 
Justified  before  Congress  as  a  separate  item 
In  the  Smithsonian's  budget. 

When  Congress  appropriated  money  for  41 
positions  at  the  Flight  Museum.  It  did  not 
think  It  was  paying  for  the  salaries  of  peo- 
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pie  In  the  Office  of  Exhibits.  To  turn  around 
now  and  claim  that  the  Museum  had  the 
equivalent  of  39  employees  muddles  the 
waters.  The  next  thing  I  know  the  Institu- 
tion will  l>e  charging  Janitorial  help  and 
guard  services  against  the  Museum  as  well. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  employment  picture 
looks  Incredible  when  It  Is  viewed  In  com- 
parison with  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Museum. 

The  Historical  Research  Center  of  the 
Museum,  which  supports  the  curatorial  and 
exhibits  staff  by  documenting  the  authen- 
ticity of  artifact  acquisitions,  by  answering 
6000  public  inquiries  annually,  and  by  run- 
ning a  reference  library,  has  3  employees.  In 
1967  It  had  5. 

The  Preservation  and  Restoration  Division 
at  Sliver  Hill,  which  handles  the  assemblage 
and  retrieval  of  aircraft  and  astronautlcal 
specimens,  the  maintenance  of  Museum  col- 
lections, and  the  Inventory  and  cataloging 
of  these  collections,  had  15  employees  several 
years  ago.  It  was  down  to  14  early  this  year. 

The  Curators'  professional  staff  has  de- 
creased 50%  In  the  Aero  Section — from  4 
employees  to  2. 

And,  on  It  goes.  While  the  Museum  could 
easily  Justify  the  need  for  50  or  more  posi- 
tions at  present,  the  actual  nimiber  of  hands 
on  board  Is  less  now  than  It  was  In  1966. 

If  the  Smithsonian  management  Intends 
more  than  lip  service  when  It  calls  for  the 
Flight  Museum  to  be  the  "nation's  center  for 
exhibition,  education,  and  research  in  the 
history  and  principles  of  air  and  space 
flight"  and  the  home  of  the  "world's  greatest 
collection  of  objects  related  to  flight."  then 

1  believe  the  management  should  release  to 
the  Museum  the  positions  that  Congress  has 
authorized. 

Turning  to  the  visitor  statistics,  the 
Smithsonian  Information  Office  reports  that 
12.4  million  visitors  came  to  see  the  Smith- 
sonian Park  in  calendar  year  1969  and  that 
at  least  4.1  million  of  these  persons  went 
through  Air  and  Space  Museum  exhibits. 

Unfortunately,  this  word  does  not  seem  to 
have  gotten  through  to  the  Secretariat. 
At  page  894  of  the  recent  House  appropria- 
tion hearings,  Doctor  Ripley  spoke  of  only 

2  million  visitors  a  year  seeing  "our  air  and 
space  displays." 

But  in  truth,  there  were  more  than  4  mll- 
licn  visitors  to  these  displays  in  1969.  Ap- 
proximately 2.3  million  persons  came  to  see 
the  exhibits  at  the  Arts  and  Industries  build- 
ing, and  another  1.8  million  visitors  went 
through  the  Air  and  Space  building. 

The  most  striking  evidence  of  the  popu- 
larity of  the  Air  and  Space  Museum  Is  found 
in  a  "Visitor  Survey"  conducted  by  the 
Smithsonian  itself,  I  can  disclose  today  that 
the  Smithsonian  collected  over  700  question- 
naires from  visitors  to  the  Museum  of  Nat- 
ural History  and  the  Museum  of  History  and 
Technology  during  the  winter  of  1968.  No 
interviews  were  taken  at  the  Air  and  Space 
Museum.  " 

And  yet  this  survey  turned  up  the  follow- 
ing finding: 

"In  responding  to  the  question  on  points 
of  Interest  In  Washington,  87.2%  had  been 
to  the  Air  and  Space  Building  as  compared 
to  54.4%  who  had  visited  the  Museum  of  His- 
tory and  Technology,  and  47.1%  who  had 
visited  the  Museum  of  Natural  History." 

Here  we  have  a  study  that  was  openly 
biased  In  favor  of  visitors  to  the  two  mu- 
seums where  persons  were  being  Interviewed. 
Even  so,  almost  9  out  of  every  10  persons 
questioned  said  they  had  been  to  the  Air 
and  Space  displays.  In  other  words,  the 
Plight  Museum  had  drawn  more  visitors  than 
either  of  the  two  museums  where  the  ques- 
tions were  asked. 

All  In  all.  I  think  the  Air  and  Space  Mu- 
seum has  played  a  remarkable  role  In  draw- 
ing visitors  to  the  Smithsonian  Park.  It 
does  not  have  a  puppet  show  or  other  unre- 


lated attraction  to  bring  In  an  audience,  but 
It  is  demonstrating  a  unique  capacity  to 
hold  public  interest  on  its  own  merits.  The 
fact  that  Britain's  royal  visitors.  Prince 
Charles  and  Princess  Anne,  chose  to  tour  the 
Air  and  Space  collections  during  their  first 
\lslt  to  the  Smithsonian  Is  further  proof  of 
the  remarkable  popularity  of  these  exhibits. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  fact  that  disturbs  me 
greatly  Is  that  the  Flight  Museum  does  not 
have  a  full-time  Director.  Nor  has  the  Smith- 
sonian ever  said  what  requirements  have 
been  set  for  the  position. 

The  last  Director,  S.  Paul  Johnston,  was 
a  distinguished  fore-sighted  individual.  A 
graduate  of  MIT,  he  had  held  a  nimiber  of 
prominent  positions  both  in  Industry  and 
Government  as  an  aeronautical  engineer  and 
advisor  before  Joining  the  Flight  Museum 
team. 

Anticipating  his  retirement,  he  furnished 
the  Secretary  with  notice  of  his  planned 
retirement  thirteen  months  In  advance  of 
his  target  date.  By  letter  dated  July  30,  1968. 
Mr.  Johnston  Informed  Doctor  Ripley  of  his 
decision  to  retire    "as  of  September  1,  1969." 

Uppermost  In  Mr.  Johnston's  mind  was  his 
w^ish  to  pave  the  way  for  a  successful  transi- 
tion for  his  successor.  His  letter  specifically 
asked  "that  a  successor  be  brought  aboard 
as  my  Deputy  not  later  than  May  1.  1969. 
to  allow  for  at  least  four  months  of  overlap." 

And  yet,  as  of  today  the  Museum  Is  still 
without  a  Director.  This  fact  alone  can  be 
interpreted  as  a  lack  of  Intereet  by  the 
Smithsonian  In  Its  Air  and  Space  Museum. 

Another  fact  that  offers  a  clue  as  to  the 
stature  of  the  Flight  Musetun  is  that  until 
a  few  months  ago  it  reported  to  the  Aselst- 
ant  Secretary  for  History  and  Art. 

How  in  the  world  flight  ever  got  mixed  up 
with  the  "arts"  at  the  Institution  Is  beyond 
me.  Aeronautics  and  astronautics  derive 
from,  and  incorporate,  several  of  the  sci- 
ences Including:  mathematics,  physics,  fuel 
chemistry,  metallurgy,  physiology,  psychol- 
ogy, biology,  astronomy,  astrophysics,  geology, 
and  geophysics. 

The  Air  and  Space  Museum  should  have 
been  put  In  the  Smithsonian's  science  and 
technology  wing  from  the  start.  It  is  to  the 
credit  of  the  present  acting  Director  that 
he  at  last  succeeded  In  having  the  Museum 
transferred  to  the  Science  branch  of  the 
Institution. 

There  Is  one  more  Incident  that  causes 
me  grave  concern  about  the  attitudes  of  the 
Smithsonian  toward  the  Air  Space  Museum. 
The  management  has  denied  this  to  my 
staff,  but  I  can  document  the  fact  that 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  History  and  Art 
wanted  to  expel  the  Flight  Museum  and 
its  exhibits  from  the  Mall.  This  proposal 
was  made  In  a  memorandum  sent  by  the 
Assistant  Secretary  to  Doctor  Ripley  on 
March  20.  1969. 

Please  remember  that  this  is  the  officer 
who  then  held  the  power  of  super\'Islon 
over  the  Plight  Museum.  His  plan  expressly 
called  for  "using  the  middle  of  the  Pension 
Office  Building  as  the  next  temporary  loca- 
tion for  Air  and  Space  exhibits,  in  place  of 
the  tin  shed,  the  driveway,  and  the  A  &  I 
building." 

The  idea  was  to  send  the  Museum  to  the 
dilapidated  Pension  Building  where  It  would 
be  separated  from  the  Mall.  Once  away.  It 
may  never  have  come  back. 

Another  indication  of  the  rank  of  the  Air 
and  Space  Museum  within  the  Smithsonian 
is  the  condition  of  its  public  exhibits.  These 
displays  have  not  been  brought  up  to  mod- 
ern Smithsonian  standards  as  applied  to  Its 
other  components. 

On  January  3,  1968,  an  official  report  was 
submitted  to  Doctor  Ripley,  which  reads: 
"All  NASM  exhibits  are  badly  housed,  and 
deteriorating  rapidly  under  heavy  visitor 
wear  and  tear." 

On  July  30,  1968,  Doctor  Ripley  was  given 
the  following  Museum  report: 


"Most  present  exhibit  arens  .ire  a  hodge- 
podge of  hardware  with  little  rational  re- 
lationship, are  largely  oui-of-date  and  are 
so  shop-worn  that  they  constitute  a  public 
embarrassment  to  the  Smithsonian." 

Things  finally  got  so  bad  that  the  Smith- 
sonian broke  the  problem  at  the  1970  fiscal 
year  hearings.  The  Justification  sheets  of  the 
'institution,  dated  March  14,  1969,  warn  that: 
"The  Smithsonian's  air  and  space  exhibits 
have  not  received  a  major  refurbishing 
since  1958.  They  are  outdated  and  shabby 
and  a  source  of  disappointment  to  many  of 
a  million  visitors  interested  In  air  and  space 
exploration." 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  some  positive 
steps  now  being  taken  by  the  Smithsonian 
to  revitalize  these  exhibits  and  I  will  be 
watching  closely  to  see  that  they  continue. 

The  next  matter  is  the  most  difficult  prob- 
lem confronting  the  Museum.  It  is  not  one 
that  can  be  solved  overnight  by  a  change  In 
priorities,  as  I  believe  the  others  can  be. 

This  Is  the  problem  of  getting  funds  for 
the  construction  of  a  permanent  building  to 
house  the  Air  and  Space  Museum. 

The  problem  bolls  down  to  money.  If 
Oongreses  had  allowed  the  project  to  get 
started  In  1966.  when  It  authorized  construc- 
tion of  the  building,  the  total  cost  would 
have  been  In  the  neighborhood  of  $40  mil- 
lion. This  compares  favorably  with  the  $34 
million  which  Congress  allowed  ten  years 
earlier  for  construction  of  the  Museum  of 
History  and  Technology. 

But  Congress  did  not  permit  the  building 
to  go  forward.  The  reason  for  deferring  the 
project  Is  found  on  page  4  of  the  report  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. The  language  reads  as  follows: 
'The  Committee  expressly  recommends 
that  appropriations  should  not  be  requested 
pursuant  to  H.R.  6125  unless  and  until  there 
is  a  substantial  reduction  in  our  military  ex- 
penditures In  Vietnam." 

That  is  It.  That  Is  the  only  legislative  hold- 
up on  the  project.  It  was  written  In  June 
of  1966,  before  the  first  manned  lunar  land- 
ing. 

Now  that  this  landmark  in  the  history  of 
mankind  has  occurred  and  public  excite- 
ment about  space  achievements  has  cata- 
pulted, I  believe  that  there  are  new  and 
persuasive  reasons  for  moving  ahead  with  the 
new  facility. 

In  particular,  I  believe  the  time  is  at 
hand  when  the  American  people  want  to 
have  a  decent  home  for  the  national  Mu- 
seum where  their  country's  exciting  story  in 
air  and  space  can  be  told. 

America's  accomplishments  In  the  field  of 
aerospace  are  monumental.  The  true  value 
of  the  Inspirational  feeling  which  the  story 
of  these  achievements  can  give  is  beyond 
any  dollar  estimate. 

Who  can  place  a  value  on  the  meaning  of 
the  Wright  Brothers  fiight  at  Kitty  Hawk? 
Who  can  say  the  true  worth  of  preserving 
for  future  Americans  the  opportunity  to  be- 
hold the  actual  aircraft  in  which  Llndberg 
crossed  the  Atlantic  or  the  Apollo  11  Space- 
craft in  which  man  reached  the  Moon? 

Is  the  display  of  our  accomplishments  and 
future  in  air  and  space  worth  $40  million? 
Or  $60  million  in  inflation-swollen  dollars? 

Mr  Chairman,  I  believe  it  Is.  I  believe 
the  American  people  will  agree  with  me.  And, 
I  am  hopeful  that  friends  of  the  Flight 
Museum  can  get  this  story  across  to  Con- 
gress. 

After  all,  there  is  no  connection  between 
events  in  Vietnam  and  the  construction  of 
the  Hirshhorn  Museum.  There  was  no  tie 
to  Vietnam  holding  up  the  $2.6  million  which 
Congress  appropriated  to  refurbish  the 
Smithsonian's  administrative  quarters  to 
look  as  they  did  in  1855. 

No  one  proposed  a  relationship  between 
Vietnam  and  the  $2.4  million  which  Congress 
Is  appropriating  for  renovation  of  the  Ren- 
dlck  Gallery.  No  one  Is  suggesting  that  w« 
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wait  until  the  Vietnam  conflict  settles  down 
before  Congress  authorizes  $6  million  that 
the  Smithsonian  management  is  seeking  to 
build  two  Bicentennial  Pavilions. 

In  short,  it  is  my  contention  that  the 
Flight  Museum  should  not  be  singled  out 
from  all  other  Smithsonian  projects  and 
told  that  Its  new  building  must  be  deferred 
until  Vietnam  expenditures  ease  off. 

Furthermore,  It  Is  my  belief  that  since 
Congress  Imposed  this  restriction,  It  Is  Con- 
gress who  should  bear  the  moral  obligation 
to  provide  the  additional  funds  that  are  re- 
quired because  of  the  delay.  This  is  impor- 
tant because  I  believe  strongly  that  the  new 
facility  should  be  constructed  exactly  as  It 
was  planned. 

It  Is  a  beautiful  design.  It  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  necessary  planning  and  art 
commissions.  And.  architects  generally  be- 
lieve it  would  be  a  valuable  asset  to  the 
Nation's  Capitol. 

But  If  the  building  were  to  be  redesigned, 
all  the  questions  of  its  size,  its  relationship 
to  other  structures  on  the  Mall,  and,  perhaps 
even  Its  very  location  at  the  Smithsonian 
Park,  would  be  reopened.  The  critics  of  tech- 
nological museums  would  be  given  a  fresh 
opportunity  to  tie  the  project  down  In  a 
web  of  new  hearings  and  proceedings.  This 
is  why  I  disagree  with  the  Smithsonian  man- 
agement and  the  Regents  on  this  Important 
matter. 

What  I  am  proposing  will  not  be  easy.  It 
will  require  the  participation  of  the  aero- 
space Industry.  It  will  require  encouraging 
Congress  to  recognize  that  $60  million  Is  not 
too  large  an  Investment  for  our  Government 
to  make  in  preserving  the  heritage  of  our 
people  in  the  mainstream  of  aviation,  rock- 
etry, and  space  history. 

But  I  am  convinced  that  this  Is  a  cause 
that  is  right.  It  is  a  cause  that  deserves  a 
fight  to  be  made  for  it.  It  Is  a  cause  that 
I  believe  will  prevail  once  Congress  Is  shown 
how  reasonable  and  worthwhile  It  Is. 

Above  all  else,  it  Is  a  cause  that  will  require 
the  moet  energetic,  whole-hearted  efforts 
that  the  Smithsonian  Itself  is  capable  of 
mustering.  The  Smithsonian  must  convince 
the  American  people  and  Congress  that  the 
Flight  Museum  enjoys  a  top-priority  status 
within  Its  organization. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point  I  wish  to 
clarify  my  purpose.  It  Is  not  to  criticize 
the  development  of  new  Smithsonian  activi- 
ties. It  Is  not  to  say  that  the  Institution 
should  not  broaden  its  Interests  In  the  fields 
of  arts,  humanities,  and  public  awareness. 

The  art  field  is  one  In  which  I  am  deeply 
comn[iltted.  For  example,  I  enthusiastically 
support  the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts 
and  Humanities.  In  fact,  this  year  I  spoke  out 
three  times  on  the  Senate  Floor  to  endorse 
the  extension  of  the  Foundation's  life  and 
to  urge  substantial  Increases  In  the  funds 
appropriated  to  It. 

My  Interest  in  art  dates  back  as  far  as 
I  can  remember.  The  Kachlna  Doll  Collec- 
tion which  Rink  Klbbey  and  I  gave  to  the 
Heard  Museum  In  Phoenix  Is  only  one  In- 
stance of  my  personal  participation  In  the 
arts. 

My  true  aim  today  Is  limited  to  Inquiring 
whether  the  Smithsonian's  list  of  priorities 
has  slipped  off  course.  I  ask  whether  the 
same  level  ai  attention  should  be  given  to 
the  National  Air  and  Space  Museum  that 
the  Institution  gives  to  so  many  other  of 
its  projects? 

This  question  may  also  be  asked  In  be- 
half of  the  National  Museum  of  Natural 
History.  For  the  evidence  Is  all  too  clear  that 
this  museum,  as  well,  is  suffering  from  a  de- 
cline In  support. 

The  principal  facts  are  these : 

1.  The  present  Director  of  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History  claims  that  "Our  museum 
has  Its  back  up  against  the  wall."  In  fact, 
he  warns  that  "our  survival  Is  at  stake." 


2.  The  Smithsonian  Council,  which  Is 
grass-roots  body  of  advisors  appointed  y 
Doctor  Ripley,  has  informed  the  Secre'ary 
in  writing  that  "the  Council  Is  deeply  con- 
cerned with  the  present  trend  relating  to 
systematic  biology  as  It  affects  the  Museum 
of  Natural  History  and  strongly  urges  the  al- 
location of  additional  resources  to  the  Mu- 
seum to  promote  this  field." 

3.  The  Council  of  the  Senate  of  Scientists, 
which  represents  the  professional  staff  at  the 
Musetun  of  Natural  History,  has  confronted 
Doctor  Ripley  with  sharp  complaints  about 
the  decline  of  support  to  that  museum. 

4.  The  Smithsonian  has  severely  re- 
stricted the  services  provided  to  the  Mu- 
seum by  the  Smithsonian's  Buildings  Man- 
agement Department.  This  unit  provides  in- 
dispensable help,  such  as  moving  equipment. 
Installing  shelves,  or  dividing  an  office  or 
work  area. 

5.  The  scientific  staff  of  the  Museum 
of  Natural  History  has  fallen  below  the  level 
it  was  at  three  years  ago. 

6.  The  number  of  laboratory  technicians 
available  to  assist  the  Museum's  research 
scientists  has  also  declined  since  the  1967 
fiscal  year  forcing  individual  scientists  to 
lose  a  heavy  part  of  their  time  doing  manu- 
script typing,  slide  preparations,  and  other 
work  that  should  be  done  for  them  by  a 
support  staff. 

7.  The  Institution's  Foreign  Currency  Pro- 
gram request  for  first  priority  research  proj- 
ects of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  is 
down  by  53  Tc  from  last  year — from  $336,000 
to  $220,000. 

8.  The  Museum's  research  departments  are 
being  deprived  of  several  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  a  year  In  overhead  monies 
which  are  brought  into  the  Institution 
through  research  grants  and  contracts  per- 
formed by  the  Museum's  scientific  staff,  but 
are  spooned  off  for  the  benefit  of  some  other 
Smithsonian  components. 

9.  The  Smithsonian's  Press  Office  is  unable 
to  provide  adequate  support  help  to  research- 
ers in  natural  history  becau.se  editors  who 
are  paid  from  Federal  funds  are  directed  to 
spend  much  of  their  time  working  on  books 
sold  by  the  Smithsonian  to  make  money  for 
its  private  funds. 

10.  The  condition  of  exhibit  animals  on 
display  at  the  Natural  History  building  Is 
deplorable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  offer  the  fol- 
lowing evidence  in  support  of  my  remarks: 

First  and  foremost,  I  am  impressed  with 
the  strong  plea  that  has  been  made  on  be- 
half of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  by  Its 
present  Director,  Doctor  Richard  Cowan. 

Doctor  Cowtin  was  the  one  shining  star  at 
a  meeting  that  my  staff  held  with  represent- 
atives of  the  Smithsonian.  The  fervor  with 
which  he  promoted  the  cause  of  his  museum, 
and  his  willingness  to  bare  its  problems  in 
front  of  top  officials  of  the  Institution, 
showed  me  how  very  important  it  is  to  have 
a  strong  force  at  the  head  of  the  Smith- 
sonian's museums. 

He  made  no  bones  about  it.  As  I  have  men- 
tioned, he  announced  to  all  those  assembled 
that  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  "has  its 
back  up  against  the  wall." 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  a  director  who  Is  will- 
ing to  push  for  the  cause  of  his  museum  and 
fight  for  his  men  Inside  the  upper  echelons 
of  the  Smithsonian  the  way  Doctor  Cowan 
does,  I  do  not  think  It  will  be  long  before  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History  sees  some  im- 
provements in  its  picture.  His  leadership 
points  up  better  than  anything  else  the  need 
for  a  strong  director  to  head  the  National 
Air  and  Space  Museum  as  well. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  little  to  add  to  the 
recommendation  which  the  Smithsonian 
Council  has  made  except  to  say  that  Its 
action  demonstrates  a  growing  sense  of  con- 
cern by  the  Council.  Indeed  this  may  have 
been  the  first  time  they  have  ever  adopted 
any  resolutions. 


he  fact  that  the  Covmcll  felt  It  had  to 

urge  the  Secretary  to  allocate  additional  re- 
sources to  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  Is 
by  Itself  a  good  reason  for  Congress  to  ex- 
amine the  situation. 

As  Paul  Oehser  points  out  In  his  new  book. 
The  Smithsonian  Institution:  "Nearly  all  the 
professional  staff  of  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History  engage  In  systematic  research  in  one 
form  or  another." 

Thus,  Increased  support  for  the  field  of 
systematic  biology,  as  urged  by  the  Council, 
would  pretty  well  overlap  into  every  depart- 
ment of  the  Museum. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  your  consent,  I  will 
offer  a  copy  of  the  Council's  report  for  your 
files  with  the  request  that  It  appear  In  the 
record. 

Next.  I  would  like  to  send  to  the  desk  a 
copy  of  the  letter  which  the  Council  of  the 
Senate  of  Scientists  presented  to  Doctor  Rip- 
ley on  May  15th.  I  also  ask  that  It  may  be 
printed  In  the  record. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  will  see  that  the  grass- 
roots scientists  are  extremely  concerned 
about  the  trend  of  events  at  the  Museum. 

The  scientists  mention  many  of  the  spe- 
cific conditions  which  cause  their  distress. 
These  Include  "sharp  reductions  in  services 
and  supplies  provided  by  other  Smithsonian 
units  such  as  the  Supply  Division  and  the 
Library,  the  continued  attrition  of  support- 
ing i>ersonnel.  and  the  failure  of  our  operat- 
ing budgets  to  keep  pace  with  overall  Infla- 
tion." 

They  add:  "We  respectfully  submit  that 
growth  in  staff  has  not  been  taking  place 
within  the  National  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory during  the  past  three  years.  We  therefore 
see  no  reason  why  the  already  minimal  budg- 
etary allowances  for  collection  care  should  be 
endangered  because  of  the  phenomenal 
growth  in  personnel  we  have  witnessed  in 
other  Smithsonian  offices  and  bureaus  dur- 
ing the  same  three  years.  It  Is  unfortunate 
enough  that  we  have  lost  many  staff  pKDSi- 
tlons  to  other  parts  of  the  Smithsonian  in 
this  way  over  the  years,  but  it  could  be 
catastrophic  to  allow  the  funds  allocated  for 
collection  maintenance  to  be  cannibalized  In 
the  same  fashion." 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  criticisms  can  be  sub- 
stantiated. 

As  to  the  drop  In  support  services,  we  can 
examine  the  situation  at  the  Buildings  Man- 
agement Department,  which  provides  crafts- 
mens'  services,  such  as  carpenters,  electri- 
cians, and  movers.  To  understand  the  prob- 
lems here,  I  suggest  that  the  Committee  ask 
the  Smithsonian  to  discuss  a  reported  $1.5 
million  budget  overrun  In  that  Department, 
meaning  that  this  amount  of  BMD  resources 
went  out  unbudgeted  for  certain  projects.  If 
this  report  is  accurate,  the  money  had  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  hide  of  other  projects  for 
which  the  money  had  been  plarmed. 

As  to  the  decline  in  positions  at  the  Mu- 
setun, I  would  like  to  quote  from  the  hear- 
ings on  Smithsonian  funds  for  the  1967  fiscal 
year.  At  page  163,  Doctor  Ripley  states:  "We 
have  about  111  scientists  working  in  natural 
history.  We  have  about  60  technicians.  All 
the  svuveys  made  by  scientific  organizations 
throughout  the  Government  and  in  the  Na- 
tion say  at  the  very  minimum  two  technical 
aides  should  be  assigned,  to  each  scientist." 

And  yet,  as  of  today  the  number  of  scien- 
tists has  dropped  to  103.  The  number  of  tech- 
nicians has  fallen  to  87. 

Doctor  Ripley  has  admitted  this  decline. 
On  page  757  of  the  April  hearings  by  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee.  Doctor 
Ripley's  statement  reads:  "[Sjcientlfic  re- 
search and  curatorial  activities  In  some  mu- 
seums may  not  be  faring  as  well  now  as 
they  were  In  1968.  A  good  example  would 
be  the  National  Museum  of  Natural  History." 

The  drop  in  Foreign  Currency  research 
funds  Is  easy  to  document.  My  figures  are 
calculated  from  the  Smithsonian's  own  list 
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of  research  projects  which  are  Identified  at 
pages  954  through  976  of  the  recent  House 
hearings  on  Smithsonian  funds. 

Another  interesting  question  that  the 
Committee  may  wish  to  explore  is  what  hap- 
pens to  the  overhead  monies  that  flow  into 
the  Smithsonian  as  a  result  of  research 
grants  and  contracts  awarded  to  scientists 
at  the  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

According  to  a  recent  GAO  report,  the  total' 
amount  of  money  derived  by  the  Smith- 
sonian from  research  grants  and  contracts 
runs  In  excess  of  $11  million.  The  question 
is,  where  does  the  overhead  portion  of  these 
funds  go?  Is  any  sizable  amount  plowed  back 
into  the  departments  and  Museum  whose 
reputation  attracts  the  grants  and  contracts 
in  the  first  place  and  whose  labors  accom- 
plish the  assigned  research? 

Serious  doubt  has  been  raised  from  many 
different  quarters  as  to  whether  these  over- 
head monies — which  amount  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  annually  In  the  case  of 
natural  history — are  used  for  the  support  of 
the  Natural  History  Museum  or  are  trans- 
ferred into  other  projects  more  popular  with 
the  Smithsonian  management.  I  think  it 
would  be  helpful  to  the  morale  of  the  Mu- 
seum's staff  If  the  Committee  could  discover 
the  true  answer  to  this  question. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  next  problem  may  be 
one  which  can  best  be  examined  by  the 
Comptroller  General.  This  Is  the  Issue  of 
when  It  Is  proper  to  use  Federally-appropri- 
ated funds  to  support  programs  that  are  in- 
tended to  make  money  for  the  Smithsonian's 
private  funds. 

The  situation  Is  this.  All  the  editors  at  the 
Smithsonian  Press  are  on  the  Federal  rolls. 
Yet  the  same  people  are  required  to  divert 
a  portion  of  their  time  to  working  on  books 
that  are  for  sale  by  the  private  side  of  the 
Smithsonian.  These  books  are  Intended  to 
generate  revenues  for  the  private  funds  of 
the  Institution.  But  there  Is  a  serious  ques- 
tion whether  It  Is  proper  for  the  Smith- 
sonian to  use  Federal  funds  to  finance  Its 
own  revenue-producing  activities. 

The  thing  that  makes  this  situation  curi- 
ous Is  that  lines  had  been  carefully  drawn 
between  Federal  editors  and  private  editors 
under  the  previous  administration. 

When  Doctor  Carmichael  was  Secretary 
and  Paul  Oehser  was  In  charge  of  the  Smith- 
sonian publications  arm  the  editors  were 
clearly  Identified  as  being  either  private  or 
Federal.  However,  the  publications  office  has 
been  reorganized  by  the  present  Secretary 
and  there  are  no  more  privately-funded  edi- 
tors left  at  the  office. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  final  problem  which 
I  hope  the  Committee  will  examine  relates 
to  the  condition  of  exhibits  at  the  Museum's 
Hall  of  Mammals.  Many  collectors  have  asked 
me  to  protest  about  the  sad  shape  that  these 
displays  are  In. 

We  should  remember  that  a  great  many  of 
these  specimens  have  been  donated  to  the 
Smithsonian  together  with  the  money  to 
mount  them.  Also,  I  believe  several  of  these 
animals  were  acquired  from  Teddy  Roose- 
velt's African  safari. 

With  this  important  historical  tie,  and 
with  the  knowledge  that  the  exhibits  repre- 
sent the  visible  side  of  the  Smithsonian  to 
many  visitors,  I  feel  this  matter  is  worthy 
of  being  reviewed  by  the  Committee. 

Again,  the  answer  may  lie  In  a  shortage  of 
personnel.  As  a  result  of  another  reorgani- 
zation done  by  the  current  management.  I 
am  informed  that  there  is  no  longer  any 
taxldermic  unit  attached  to  Natvu^l  History. 
There  used  to  be  one,  but  it  was  first  moved 
out  of  the  Museum  and  then  abolished. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  close  my  remarks 
on  a  positive  note  because  of  my  high  ad- 
miration for  the  Smithsonian.  It  is  an  im- 
portant force  for  public  awareness,  enjoy- 
ment and  service.  It  Is  a  great  and  honored 
institution,  whose  reputation  opens  doors 
world-wide. 


My  purpose  Is  not  to  condemn  the  Insti- 
tution or  Its  management.  I  am  merely  ask- 
ing that  a  fresh  look  be  given  to  its  opera- 
tions to  see  if  It  has  steered  off  course  a 
few  degrees.  If  Congress  or  the  Smithsonian 
finds  that  there  is  some  truth  in  the  ques- 
tions I  have  raised,  then  I  am  confident  that 
responsible  and  fair  men  will  be  ready  to 
take  whatever  steps  are  needed  to  restore  a 
balance  to  the  Smithsonian's  list  of  pri- 
orities. 

In  keeping  with  this  spirit,  I  would  like 
to  offer  for  printing  in  the  committee's  record 
the  full  text  of  two  letters  which  I  have 
received  from  Dr.  Ripley  relative  to  this 
subject. 


Report  bt  SMrrnsoNiAN  Council,  Meeting 
OF  April  25-27,   1970 

Resolution  One:  That  the  Coimcil  continue 
ite  examinations  of  the  pattern  of  objectives 
and  the  Inter-relations  of  programs  of  the 
Smithsonian  so  as  to  advise  the  principal 
officers  of  the  Institution  and  to  foster  the 
development  of  a  critical  dialogue  regarding 
basic  jxjllcles  in  scholarship,  education,  and 
national  service. 

Resolution  Two:  That  the  Council  should 
have  a  Chairman  selected  from  its  member- 
ship and  a  secretary  chosen  from  the  staff 
of  the  Institution. 

Resolution  Three:  In  view  of  the  present 
need  to  protect  and  appreciate  the  diversity 
of  the  environment  the  Council  is  deeply 
concerned  with  the  present  trend  relating  to 
systematic  biology  as  it  affects  the  Museum 
of  Natural  History  and  strongly  urges  the 
allocation  of  additional  resources  to  the  Mu- 
seum to  promote  this  field. 

Questions  which  exemplify  the  Interest  and 
concern  of  the  Council  are  the  following: 

1.  May  the  Council  receive  inforraation  on 
a  regular  basis  about  trends  In  resource  al- 
location and  also  an  analytic  digest  of  the 
recently   concluded   visitor  survey? 

2.  Might  the  Council  be  brought  into  a 
defined  relationship  with  other  Smithsonian 
advisory  boards  and  also  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents? 

3.  How  does  the  Smithsonian  coordinate  Its 
museum  activities  (in  art,  for  example  and 
with  regard  to  acquisitions  especially)  with 
other  Washington  museums? 

4.  What  shall  be  the  prerogatives  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  curators  regarding  exhibits? 
How  can  maximum  participation  be  achieved 
In  advance  planning  of  exhibits? 

5.  How  may  the  Institution  guarantee  that 
the  objectives  announced  when  new  projects 
are  established  are  not  later  frustrated 
through  lac^  of  support? 

6.  How  can  basic  concepts  of  science 
(molecular  biology,  differing  cosmologies, 
puzzling  astrophyslcal  objects,  continental 
drift)  be  communicated  to  museum  visitors? 

7.  How  may  the  Institution  Improve  com- 
munication among  Its  prlnclf)al  officers  and 
professional  staff  members? 

Members  of  the  Council  again  expressed 
their  appreclaton  to  the  staff  of  the  Belmont 
Conference  Center  and  to  the  members  of 
the  Smithsonian  staff  who  participated  In  dis- 
cussions at  this  meeting. 
Submitted  by: 

Philip  C.  Ritterbush. 
Acting  Secretary  to  the  Council. 


CorNCIL    OF    THE    SENATE    OF    SCIENTISTS,    NA- 
TIONAL MtJSEUM  OF  Natttral  Histobt,  Mat 
15,  1970 
Mr.  S.  Dillon  Riplet, 
Secretary,  Smithsonian  Institution, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mr.  Riplet  :  The  Council  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  Scientists,  National  Museum  of  Na- 
tural History,  Is  distressed  by  the  recent 
announcement  that  the  deficit  In  Smith- 
sonian funding  would  be  made  from  reduc- 
tions In  the  operating  budgets  of  the  various 
bureavis,  with  a  considerable  amount  repre- 


senting the  share  of  the  National  Museum  of 
Natural  History. 

Those  members  of  the  professional  staff  at 
the  divisional  and  departmental  levels, 
charged  with  the  Immediate,  day  to  day 
maintenance  and  care  of  the  national  col- 
lections of  natural  history  and  anthropolog- 
ical specimens,  have  felt,  perhaps  more 
strongly  than  any  other  employee  of  the 
Smithsonian,  the  effects  of  increased  strin- 
gency in  budget  allocations  for  equipment 
and  supplies,  sharp  reductions  in  services 
and  supplies  provided  by  other  Smithsonian 
units  such  as  the  Supply  Division  and  the 
Library,  the  continued  attrition  of  support- 
ing personnel,  and  the  failure  of  our  operat- 
ing budgets  to  keep  pace  with  overall  In- 
flation. We  feel  strongly  that  our  budgetary 
allocations  are  currently  at  an  absolute 
minimum  and,  therefore,  must  not  be  re- 
duced further.  The  collections  are  too  Im- 
portant a  part  of  our  national  and  scientific 
heritage,  and  scientific  research  and  publica- 
tion are  too  important  a  part^  the  Smith- 
sonian's mission,  for  us  to  stand  by  and  wit- 
ness their  derogation  in  favor  of  other  ac- 
tivities more  highly  emphasized  by  the 
Smithsonian  administrators. 

We  respectfully  submit  that  growth  In 
staff  has  not  been  taking  place  within  the 
National  Museum  of  Natural  History  during 
the  past  three  years.  We  therefore  see  no 
reason  why  the  already  minimal  budgetary 
allowances  for  collection  care  should  be  en- 
dangered because  of  the  phenomenal  growth 
In  personnel  we  have  witnessed  in  other 
Smithsonian  offices  and  bureaus  during  the 
same  three  years.  It  Is  unfortunate  enough 
that  we  have  lost  many  staff  positions  to 
other  parts  of  the  Smithsonian  in  this  way 
over  the  funds  allocated  for  collection 
maintenance  to  be  cannibalized  In  the  same 
fashion.  We  strongly  recommend  that  c^f- 
ficlencles  because  of  over-staffing  in  recent 
years  be  remedied  by  reduction  of  staff  in 
those  same  areas  which  have  shown  ex- 
traordinary gTOwT,h   during   that  time. 

Letters  Received  From 
Dr.  S.  Dillon  Riplet 
Smithsonian  Institittion. 
Washington.  DC.  June  5,  1970. 
Hon.  Barry  M.  Goldwater, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Goldwater:  I  have  read 
your  long  statement  about  the  Smithso- 
nian, and  In  particular  about  the  National 
Air  and  Space  Museum,  with  very  great  in- 
terest. I  regret  that  I  did  not  have  an  op- 
portunity to  discuss  with  you  your  concerns 
before  you  delivered  your  sp>eech.  I  would 
have  been  able  to  tell  you  of  our  continuing 
efforts  In  seeking  to  move  forward  on  this 
front,  and  of  some  of  the  concrete  steps  we 
have  taken. 

The  ultimate  construction  of  a  suitable 
building  to  house  the  Nation's  air  and  space 
collections  will  be  the  successful  culmina- 
tion of  24  years  of  Congressional  encourage- 
ment and  legislative  action  In  the  Interest 
of  air  and  space  science  and  history. 

Starting  with  the  Act  of  Augtist  12,  1946. 
the  Congress  established  the  National  Air 
Museiun  as  a  part  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution. The  Congress  included  provisions  for 
selecting  a  site  for  a  National  Air  Museum 
building  to  be  located  in  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal. By  the  Act  of  September  6.  1958.  the 
Congress  designated  a  site  for  a  building  to 
be  on  the  Mall  from  Fourth  Street  to  Seventh 
Street,  Independence  Avenue  to  Jefferson 
Drive.  Planning  appropriations  in  the 
amount  of  $511,000  and  $1,364,000  have  been 
made  available  to  the  Smithsonian  by  the 
Congress  for  the  fiscal  years  1964  and  1965. 
respectively.  One  of  my  first  official  acts  as 
Secretary  was  to  testify  before  the  Congres- 
sional Committees  in  support  of  the  plan- 
ning appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  1965. 
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I  recall  with  pleasure  that  at  the  time  of 
my  letter  of  May  25,  1964,  on  S.  2602,  88th 
Congress,  addreesed  to  Senator  Pell,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  It  appeared  that 
the  building  might  soon  be  approved  for 
construction.  It  was  so  recommended  but 
the  bill  was  not  passed  by  the  House  after 
U  had  been  approved  by  the  Senate. 

The  Congress  subsequently  enacted  legis- 
lation approved  on  July  19,  1966,  authorizing 
the  construction  of  the  National  Air  and 
Space  Museum. 

In  connection  with  this  authorization, 
PX.  89-509,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  In  Its  report  to  the  Sen- 
ate stated: 

"In  reporting  favorably  on  H.R.  6125.  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Admilnlstratlon 
noted  with  satisfaction  the  letter  of  May  13, 
1966,  from  Secretary  Ripley,  giving  assur- 
ances that  funds  would  not  be  requested  in 
this  session  of  Congress  pursuant  to  the 
authorization  in  H.R.  6125.  The  committee 
expressly  recommends  that  funding  for  the 
National  Air  and  Space  Mioseum  should  be 
deferred  even  further,  if  need  be,  and  that 
appropriations  should  not  be  requested  pur- 
suant to  H.R.  6125  unless  and  until  there 
Is  a  substantial  reduction  in  our  military  ex- 
penditures in  Vietnam." 

Rather  than  assume  the  responsibility  for 
interpreting  the  wording,  "substantial  re- 
ductions in  military  expenditures  in  Viet- 
nam," the  Smithsonian  Institution  contin- 
ued to  seek  appropriations  for  the  Air  and 
Space  Museum.  Funds  for  construction  were 
then  requested  in  the  fiscal  year  1966  and 
fiscal  year  1967  budget  submissions  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  the  amount  of 
$40,045,000  and  $40,331,000  respectively,  as 
estimated  by  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration. Both  requests  were  deleted  by  the 
-Administration  prior  to  submittal  of  the 
budget  to  the  Congrees.  During  preparation 
of  the  fiscal  year  1968  budget,  it  was  decided 
that  an  Incremental  request  for  construction 
funds  for  the  foundation  and  underground 
parking  garage  might  be  more  acceptable, 
following  the  precedent  used  by  the  Public 
Buildings  Service  of  the  General  Services 
Administration  to  start  the  FBI  Building 
and  the  new  Labor  Department  Building. 
Funds  In  the  amount  of  89,500,000  were 
therefore  requested  for  this  purpose  in  both 
the  fiscal  year  1968  and  fiscal  year  1969 
budget  submittals  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  each  time  the  item  was  deleted 
and  not  submitted  to  the  Congress. 

With  the  passage  of  time  and  unusually 
sharp  Increases  in  construction  costs,  the 
GSA  was  requested  to  update  the  construc- 
tion cost  estimate.  In  January  1968  we  were 
advised  by  OSA  that  the  building  would  now 
cost  nearly  $66,000,000  and  in  the  next  few 
years  would  Increase  to  $65  million,  if  the 
then  planned  planetarium  were  added  to  the 
project.  This  substantial  increase  in  cost  led 
to  consideration  of  reducing  the  cost  by 
reducing  the  size  of  the  building  and  even 
completely  redesigning  If  necessary. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution then  wrote  to  the  President  on 
November  19,  1969,  to  inform  him  of  the 
resolution  approved  by  the  Board  of  Regents 
on  November  5,  1969,  as  follows; 

"Voted  that  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  recognizee  the  in- 
tense interest  of  the  Amer'can  people  In  the 
national  air  and  space  programs  and  in  the 
historic  flight  of  Apollo  11  to  the  Moon  and 
return.  The  Regents  recognize  that  by  Public 
Law  89-509  the  Nation's  Air  and  Space  Mu- 
seum Is  authorized  to  be  constructed  on  the 
Mall  on  a  site  designated  by  Act  of  Congress. 
The  Regents  further  recognize  that  because 
of  substantial  Increases  in  construction  costs, 
the  building  as  now  designed  should  be  scaled 
down  from  its  present  level  of  $65  million 
to  a  cost  level  not  to  exceed  $40  million.  The 
Regents,  therefore,  most  respectfully  and 
most  urgently  request  that  the  President  In- 


clude In  his  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1971 
an  amount  of  $2  million  to  finance  the  nec- 
essary redesign  of  this  great  educationil  and 
exhibition  center  for  our  air  and  space  ex- 
ploration." 

The  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Domes- 
tic Affairs  resi>onded  to  the  Chancellor's  let- 
ter on  December  10,  1969,  and  stated  that 
funds  for  redesign  had  not  been  Included  in 
the  1971  budget  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
because  of  budgetary  constraints,  but  that 
it  would  be  included  In  a  list  of  appealed 
items  to  be  presented  to  the  President  during 
his  review. 

After  a  discussion  of  these  efforts  with  me. 
Regent  William  A.  M.  Burden  wrote  to  the 
Piesident,  urging  that  redesign  funds  be  in- 
serted as  an  amendment  to  the  Presidential 
Budget.  He  stated  that  his  concern  "arises 
from  our  intense  desire  to  complete  the  Na- 
tional Air  and  Space  Museum  within  the 
years  of  your  incumbency  as  President.  In 
order  to  complete  such  an  historic  structure 
In  time  for  1976  at  the  earliest,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  commence  planning  for  a  re- 
scaling  downwards  In  cost  of  the  present 
approved  structure.  The  nation  can  save  per- 
haps more  than  $20  million  in  completed 
costs  by  spending  $2  million  for  replannlng 
now" 

"Mindful  of  the  vital  need  which  the  Ad- 
ministration faces  In  cutting  costs,  it  seems 
to  us  that  this  planning  item,  which  could 
be  Inserted  as  an  amendment  to  the  Presi- 
dential Budget,  would  be  viewed  as  a  pru- 
dent investment  for  the  future." 

In  the  interim,  the  architect  has  been 
authorized  to  prepare  a  feasibility  study  to 
show  in  outline  form  the  maximum  size  and 
arrangement  for  a  building  estimated  to 
cost  $40  million.  This  study  will  be  com- 
pleted in  June  1970. 

The  Smithsonian  was  subsequently  ad- 
vised that  the  Senate  had  requested  in  1966 
that  appropriations  for  this  purpose  not  be 
sought  "unless  and  until  there  Is  a  sub- 
stantial redirection  in  our  military  expendi- 
tures in  Vietnam."  While  the  military  effort 
in  Vietnam  is  certainly  redirected,  we  were 
advised,  unfortimately  the  military  expendi- 
ture level  has  not  lessened  appreciably.  We 
were  fiurther  advised  that  the  President  has 
directed  very  drastic  cuts  in  all  budgets  for 
FT  1971  and  that  there  is  no  possibility  of 
reinstating  this  request  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

In  our  submission  of  the  fiscal  year  1972 
budget  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  we 
will  again  request  an  appropriation  of 
$2,000,000  for  planning.  We  believe  that  the 
Investment  of  redesign  costs  will  result  in  a 
substantial  decrease  in  ultimate  construction 
costs  and  thereby  increase  the  prospect  of 
starting  construction  at  the  earliest  possible 
date.  We  consider  that  an  appropriation  for 
redesign  would  not  be  in  conflict  with  the 
previously  stated  position  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration.  We  base 
this  statement  on  the  fact  that  the  reference 
to  the  then  pending  legislation.  HJR.  6125, 
was  related  to  an  authorization  for  construc- 
tion of  the  building.  Planning  had  been  au- 
thorized earlier  by  the  Act  of  September  6, 
1958.  Accordingly.  I  am  writing  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  asking  his  concurrence  In 
this  interpretation  and  for  his  support  of 
our  proposed  request  for  planning  funds. 

In  order  to  provide  additional  exhibition 
space  for  the  National  Air  and  Space  Museum, 
pending  the  construction  of  a  proper  museum 
building  for  this  purpose,  a  substantial  part 
of  the  Arts  and  Industries  Building  has  been 
assigned  to  the  Air  and  Space  Museum.  The 
exhibitions  In  this  area  are  of  great  interest 
to  our  visiting  public  and  serve  admirably  to 
complement  the  exhibitions  in  the  adjoining 
Air  and  Space  Museum  hangar. 

A  number  of  potential  candidates  for  the 
position  of  Director  of  the  National  Air 
and  Space  Mxiseum  have  been  Interviewed. 
The  search   continues   and   we  have   called 


upon  several  of  the  Regents  to  assist  in  sug- 
gesting names  and  in  evaluating  applicants. 
The  recent  appointment  of  Mr.  James  E. 
Webb  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
by  the  Act  of  May  18,  1970,  will  provide  an- 
other Regent  with  a  strong  Interest  in  the 
Air  and  Space  Museum  and  in  the  selection 
of  a  Director. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Frank  A.  Taylor, 
the  senior  museum  director  in  the  Institu- 
tion, is  serving  as  Acting  Director. 

In  regard  to  the  proposed  Museum  of  Man, 
let  me  say  that  it  was  my  hope  that  we 
could  re-establish  the  Institution's  primacy 
In  the  field  of  anthropology  that  prevailed 
from  the  late  nineteenth  century  through 
the  1930's.  I  undertook,  therefore,  to  con- 
solidate the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology 
and  the  Department  of  Anthropology  to  form 
an  Intellectual  critical  mass.  In  late  1968, 
sufficient  progress  had  been  made  In  evolv- 
ing our  anthropological  programs  to  warrant 
the  conversion  of  the  transitional  Office  of 
Anthropology  to  the  Center  for  the  Study 
of  Man.  The  Center  reinforces  and  supports 
the  more  traditional,  collection-based,  schol- 
arly activities  that  go  on  In  the  Department 
of  Anthropology  with  an  Infusion  of  scholar- 
ship by  distinguished  ethnologists,  social 
biologists  and  the  like  from  outside  the 
Smithsonian,  including  scholars  from  abroad. 

A  National  Museum  of  Man  would  further 
strengthen  the  Smithsonian's  contributions 
in  the  broad  area  of  anthropology,  a  field 
that  is  rapidly  undergoing  a  fundamental 
change  both  In  the  attitudes  of  its  practi- 
tioners and  in  their  sightings  of  new  scholar- 
ly objectives. 

Concerning  the  personnel  of  the  National 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  I  should  say 
that  when  I  came  to  the  Smithsonian  I  was 
concerned  with  our  inability  to  compete  with 
other  Institutions  for  highly  qualified  sci- 
entists because  of  salary  levels.  Now  we  have 
succeeded  In  attracting  a  number  of  highly 
competent.  Indeed  distinguished  scientists  to 
the  professional  staff  in  the  National  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History. 

In  1965  we  were  able  to  convince  both  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Congress  of 
the  merit  of  providing  the  Smithsonian  with 
a  direct  appropriation  for  research.  The  ap- 
propriation was  designed  to  offset  the  decline 
in  support  that  we  had  been  receiving  from 
the  National  Science  Foundation.  Since  that 
time.  Congress  has  continued  to  appropriate 
funds  for  scientific  research,  but  unfortu- 
nately the  level  of  support  has  remained 
static.  Nonetheless,  the  largest  percentage  of 
funds  from  that  appropriation  has  been 
awarded  to  scientists  In  the  National  Muse- 
um of  Natural  History.  In  addition,  our  sci- 
entists have  been  the  principal  beneficisrles 
of  funds  brought  Into  the  Institution 
through  our  Office  of  Environmental  Sci- 
ences, including  the  units  in  ecology  and 
oceanography.  Also,  they  have  benefited 
from  the  Institution's  Foreign  Currency 
Program.  Finally,  there  has  been  the  support 
for  research  and  curatlon  that  I  have  been 
able  to  provide  from  the  Institution's  lim- 
ited private  resources. 

With  gratitude,  I  recall  that  the  Congress 
provided  $18,636,000  for  the  addition  of  512,- 
000  square  feet  of  laboratory  space  to  the 
National  Museum  of  Natural  History.  These 
additions,  completed  in  1963-65,  provided  a 
major  expansion  in  the  facilities  for  scien- 
tific research  In  this  museum. 

I  am  most  grateful  for  your  Interest  in 
the  National  Air  and  Space  Museum  and  I 
would  indeed  welcome  an  opportunity  to 
discuss  with  you  the  development  of  a  new 
museum  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

With  all  good  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

S.  Dn.LON  Ripley, 

Secretary. 

(P.S. — A  copy  of  my  letter  of  October  10, 
1969,  to  Senator  Jordan  on  this  subject  is 
enclosed.) 
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Identical  Letteb  to  Hon.  Claiborne  Pell, 

Chaieman,  Subcommittee  on  the  Smith- 
sonian iNSTiTOTioN,  Committee  on  Rttles 

AND  Administration 

October  10.  1969. 
Hon.  B.  Everett  Jordan, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration, U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

De.^r  Mr.  Chairman:  Widespread  public  in- 
terest in  our  Air  and  Space  program  has  been 
further  enhanced  by  the  historic  fiight  of 
Apollo  11  to  the  Moon  and  its  return  to 
Earth. 

It  appears  to  be  appropriate  therefore  to 
recall  that  Public  Law  89-509  which  was  fav- 
orably reported  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  on  June  28, 
1966,  authorizes  construction  of  the  Na- 
tional Air  and  Space  Museum.  Funds  for  con- 
struction have  not  been  appropriated.  In  Its 
report  to  the  Senate,  the  Committee  included 
the  following  provision : 

"In  reporting  favorably  on  H.R.  6125,  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
noted  with  satisfaction  the  letter  of  May  13, 
1966,  from  Secretary  Ripley,  giving  assur- 
ances that  funds  would  not  be  requested  in 
this  session  of  Congress  pursuant  to  the  au- 
thorization in  H.R.  6125.  The  committee  ex- 
pressly recommends  that  funding  for  the 
National  Air  and  Space  Museum  should  be 
deferred  even  further,  if  need  be,  and  that 
appropriations  should  not  be  requested  pur- 
suant to  H.R.  6125  unless  and  until  there  is 
a  substantial  reduction  In  our  military  ex- 
penditures in  Vietnam." 

Current  actions  to  reduce  the  scale  of 
military  operations  by  the  United  States  in 
Vietnam  now  being  reported  in  the  press,  to- 
gether with  evidence  of  the  strong  public 
Interest  in  the  air  and  space  program,  lead 
me  to  ask  for  your  further  consideration  of 
the  possibility  of  Initiating  construction  of 
the  National  Air  and  Space  Museum  in  the 
fiscal  year  1971  or  1972. 

The  President's  deferment  of  certain  Fed- 
eral construction  In  the  fiscal  year  1970  is 
recognized  as  a  present  barrier  to  Federal 
construction  in  general.  Nevetheless,  the 
message  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  on 
this  subject  does  not  at  this  time  project  the 
deferment  beyond  the  fiscal  year  1970. 

Construction  when  started  will  require 
four  or  more  years,  so  that  the  budgetary 
effect  of  the  estimated  cost  of  about  $50 
million  will  be  spread  over  a  time  span  of 
five  years.  The  development  could  be 
achieved  also  through  successive  physical 
and  funding  stages,  thereby  avoiding  budge- 
tary peaking.  Under  this  plan  of  develop- 
ment, there  would  be  undertaken  first  the 
substructure,  largely  occupied  by  a  garage, 
which  could  be  utilized  for  public  parking 
as  soon  as  completed,  on  a  fee  basis.  As  a 
second  stage,  the  centra]  bay  of  the  super 
structure  of  the  building  could  be  erected 
and  utilized  by  the  public  as  a  major  exhibi- 
tion and  educational  hall  for  air  and  space 
achievements.  As  a  third  stage,  the  end  bays 
of  the  superstructure  could  be  undertaken 
to  complete  the  building  as  now  designed. 

Another  possibility  would  be  a  total  rede- 
sign to  produce  plans  for  a  different  building 
of  smaller  proportions  costing  less  than  $40 
million. 

We  are  convinced  that  this  great  exhi- 
bition and  educational  center  will  be  visited 
by  more  than  five  million  of  our  citizens 
each  year.  When  constructed,  it  will  serve 
admirably  to  record  for  our  i)eople,  espe- 
cially the  young,  the  history  of  the  air  and 
space  age  as  it  Is  being  made. 

With  all  best  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

S.  Dillon  Replet, 

Secretary. 

(PS. — The  visitation  to  the  specimen  of 
Moon  Rock  now  in  our  old  exhibition  build- 
ing amply  confirms  the  vast  public  aware- 


ness and  excitement  of  our  space  accomp- 
lishments.) 

Smithsonian  iNSTrrtmoN, 
Washington,  D.C,  July  16,  1970. 
Hon.  Barrt  Goldwater, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Goldwater:  Thank  you  for 

■  your   letter   of   June    17,    1970,   to   which   I 

would  like  to  resp>ond  in  the  same  spirit  of 

constructive  and  helpful  criticism  you  have 

presented. 

I,  too.  am  deeply  interested  and  commit- 
ted to  the  goal  of  achieving  a  balanced  pro- 
gram for  the  Smithsonian. 

I  have  been  concerned  since  Joining  the 
Smithsonian  with  the  need  to  strike  a  bal- 
ance by  reasserting  the  Institution's  leader- 
ship In  a  number  of  fields  of  scholarship  and 
public  service  in  which  I  believe  we  have 
strong  historical  responsibilities  and  poten- 
tial for  the  future.  I  believe  that  in  the  long 
term  we  will  be  able  to  achieve  the  level  of 
recognition  and  support  from  both  the  pri- 
vate and  public  sectors  for  our  research  and 
curatorial  activities  that  are  so  badly  needed 
and  so  well  deserved.  It  has  been  difficult  to 
win  essential  budget  Increases  for  our  fun- 
damental scientific  research.  It  is  this  fact.  I 
believe,  that  led  the  Smithsonian  Council  to 
formulate  a  supporting  resolution  that  was 
touched  on  in  your  letter;  we  welcome  this 
resolution. 

At  the  same  time  that  we  have  been  trying 
earnestly  to  make  progress  in  the  sciences, 
as  well  as  in  history  and  art,  the  Congress 
during  the  last  decade  has  enacted  some  20 
pieces  of  major  legislation  which  place  addi- 
tional responsibilities  on  us.  For  all  of  these 
we  are  grateful  and  Intend  to  strive  ever 
harder  to  support. 

In  addition  to  supporting  the  National 
Museum  of  Natural  History  and  the  National 
Air  and  Space  Museum,  we  have  had  to 
stretch  our  resources  to  help  alleviate  some  of 
the  very  serious  problems  confronting  other 
scientific  units  of  the  Smithsonian,  including 
the  Smithsonian  Tropical  Research  Institute, 
the  Smithsonian  Radiation  Biology  Labora- 
tory, and  the  Smithsonian  Astrophysical  Ob- 
servatory. In  fact,  the  portion  of  available 
funds  applied  to  our  scientific  programs  is 
very  substantially  greater  than  the  amounts 
made  available  for  programs  in  history  and 
art. 

In  any  event.  I  heartily  concur  in  your  esti- 
mation that  the  Museum  of  Natural  History 
needs  a  sizeable  increase  in  the  number  of 
professional  and  technical  aides  and  for 
associated  expenses. 

With  regard  to  the  Institution's  relation- 
ship with  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
let  me  state  clearly  that  the  Smithsonian 
did  not  initiate  any  plan  to  discontinue  the 
National  Science  Foundation's  grant  support 
for  the  scientists  in  the  National  Museum  of 
Natural  History  or  any  other  unit  of  the 
Institution.  On  the  contrary,  this  action 
was  Initiated  In  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation, with  the  consent  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  as  a  direct  consequence  of  NSF's 
interpretation  of  the  Independent  Offices 
Appropriation  Act  for  the  Fiscal  Year  1964. 
I  am  enclosing  copies  of  several  letters  and 
memoranda  to  document  this  fact,  Including 
a  copy  of  a  personal  letter  that  I  sent  to  a 
representative  of  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation while  I  was  still  the  Director  of  the 
Peabody  Museum  at  Yale.  That  letter  was  but 
the  first  of  many  efforts  on  my  part  to  re- 
establish a  full  financial  relationship  between 
the  National  Science  Foundation  and  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  In  all  fairness  to 
the  NSF,  I  need  to  point  out  that  the  Institu- 
tion has  been  the  recipient  of  substantial 
sums  annually  from  the  Foundation,  despite 
the  restrictive  interpretation  that  has  per- 
sisted in  regard  to  individual  research 
projects.  Currently,  we  are  preparing  several 


additional,  carefully  conceived  programs  for 
consideration  by  NSF. 

Concerning  employment  at  the  National 
Air  and  Space  Museum.  I  offer  the  following 
table  and  explanation : 

POSITIONS 


Service 

provided 
by  Office 

Appor- 

tioned 

of  Exhibits 

End  of  the  year 

Allowed 

by  the 

(equiv- 

employment 

Fiscal 

by 

Smith- 

alent to 

(exclusive  ot 

year 

Congress 

sonian 

man-years) 

summer  tempos) 

1968... 

41 

41 

45  Including  6 
on  private  roll. 

1969... 

42 

42 

8 

34  including  5 
on  private 
roll.' 

1970... 

41 

!33 

8h  31.' 

>  On  July  I,  1968  (start  ot  fiscal  year  1969)  the  National  Air 
and  Space  Museum  (NASM)  had  a  staff  (exclusive  of  temporary 
summer  employees)  of  39  fulMime  Federal  employees  and  6 
private  roll  employees.  The  private  roll  emptoyees  were  engaged 
on  the  program  to  select,  assemble,  and  circulate  historical 
spacecraft  and  related  NASA  materiel.  This  was  supported  by  a 
grant  from  NASA. 

The  staff  included  10  persons  engaged  on  the  design,  produc- 
tion, and  maintenance  of  exhibits.  During  fiscal  year  1969,  it  was 
decided  to  transfer  the  NASM  exhibits  personnel  to  the  Smith- 
sonian Office  of  Exhibits  (OE)  with  the  understanding  that  the 
OE  would  perform  exhibits  work  for  NASM  in  volume  equivalent 
to  or  greater  than  the  capability  of  the  section  transferred.  It  was 
also  agreed  that  in  fiscal  year  1970  the  OE  would  assume  the 
payment  of  the  salaries  of  these  employees  out  ol  the  OE  budget. 
The  salaries  and  benefits  funds  remaining  in  the  NASM  as  the 
result  of  this  transfer  would  be  used  to  convert  the  private  roll 
employees  of  the  space  program  to  Federal  employment  at  the 
planned  termination  of  the  NASA's  support  ol  the  program  in 
1969. 

The  transfer  ol  the  NASM  exhibits  personnel  was  made  in  the 
interest  ol  efficiency.  The  immediate  supervision  of  the  OE 
supervisory  personnel  and  the  closer  scheduling  of  the  services 
ol  the  central  OE  shops  and  supporting  units  are  estimated  to 
have  resulted  in  more  work  produced.  A  museum  education 
specialist  in  NASM  was  also  transferred  to  the  Office  ol  Academic 
Programs  with  the  understanding  that  he  would  work  on  educa- 
tional projects  of  the  NASM.  At  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1969.  the 
employment  of  the  NASM  was  down  11  positions  from  the  start 
of  the  year  as  the  result  of  these  transfers. 

•  The  apportionment  ol  positions  to  the  NASM  by  the  Smith- 
sonian at  the  start  ot  fiscal  year  1970  was  33  positions  which 
included  28  former  Federal  positions  and  5  new  positions  funded 
Irom  savings  to  the  NASM  from  salaries  and  benefits  formerly 
paid  the  transferred  exhibits  workers 

During  fiscal  year  1970,  the  personnel  ol  the  Office  ot  Exhibits 
worked  on  12  exhibition  projects  ol  the  National  An  and  Space 
Museum  including  the  continuing  replacement  ol  units  in  the 
Air  and  Space  Building,  counted  as  1  project.  These  projects 
absorbed  8^  man-years  of  effort  and  cost  J112,000  It  should 
be  mentioned  that  2  men  on  the  payroll  of  the  Office  of  Exhibits 
are  now  assigned  lull  time  to  the  maintenance  ol  NASM  ex- 
hibits which  are  the  best  maintained  exhibits  in  the  Mall 
museums. 

3  Through  most  of  fiscal  year  1970,  the  NASM  had  31  em- 
ployees at  work  and  2  vacancies  (the  Director  and  the  Directors 
Administrative  Officer).  However,  as  shown,  the  exhibits  work 
performed  at  no  cost  to  the  NASM  means  that  in  1970  the 
NASM  had  the  equivalent  of  39  positions  filled  and  2  vacancies. 

I  fully  expect  that  a  new  director  of  the 
National  Air  and  Space  Museum  will  be 
selected  in  the  near  future.  He  should  begin 
Immediately  to  plan  research  and  educa- 
tional programs  which  can  be  placed  high  on 
the  Institution's  list  of  priorities  and  far 
which  we  plan  to  request  appropriations  be- 
ginning with  fiscal  year  1972, 

Your  interest  is  most  welcome  and  we  hope 
sincerely  that  you  will  help  us  in  our  efforts 
to  provide  adequate  support  for  both  the  Na- 
tional Air  and  Space  Museum  and  other 
scientific  bureaus  of  the  Institution. 
Sincerely  yours, 

S.    Dn-LON    RiPLET, 

Secretary. 


DISTRKTT  OF  COLUMBIA  COURT 
REFORM  AND  CRIMINAL  PRCX^E- 
DURE  ACT  OF  1970— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     (Mr 
Allen).  The  hour  of   1  o'clock  having 
arrived,  the  Chair  now  lays  before  the 
Senate  the  pending  bxisiness  which  the 
clerk  will  state. 
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The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  text  of  the 
bin  (S.  2601)  to  reorganize  the  courts  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  GRIFT'IN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair, 
with  the  understanding  that  the  recess 
not  extend  beyond  2  p.m. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
1:08  p.m.)  the  Senate  took  a  recess  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

At  1:34  p.m.,  the  Senate  reassembled, 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
OflBcer  (Mr.  Allen)  . 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  COURT 
REFORM  AND  CRIMINAL  PROCE- 
DURE ACT  OP  1970 — CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  report  of  the  committee 
of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  text  of  the  bill  (S.  2601)  to 
reorganize  the  courts  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  pvu-poses. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  no 
one  doubts  that  there  is  a  crime  prob- 
lem in  the  District  of  Colimibia. 

No  one  doubts  that  there  is  a  serious 
breakdown  of  the  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

And  no  one  doubts  that  it  will  take 
legislative  action  to  improve  this  situa- 
tion in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

But  the  question  that  responsible  pub- 
lic ofiBcials  must  ask  Is  this:  Is  the  Dis- 
trict crime  conference  bill  a  sound,  ef- 
fective, appropriate,  constitutional  re- 
sponse to  this  situation? 

As  a  former  prosecutor,  an  attorney, 
a  member  of  the  Senate  District  Com- 
mittee, and  a  member  of  the  crime  con- 
ference committee,  I  emphatically  be- 
lieve that  it  is  not. 

I  am  not  seeking  to  place  the  blame 
for  this  bill  on  anyone's  shoulders.  This 
conference  report  is  the  product  of  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  effort.  Much  of 
the  report  is  essential  to  improving  the 
crime  situation  in  this  city — and  these 
provisions  have  been  preserved  in  the 
District  crime  substitute  bill.    ' 

It  Is  nonetheless  a  bad  piece  of  legis- 
lation. Some  provisions  of  the  confer- 
ence report  add  chaos  to  confusion,  run 


counter  to  modern  penological   theory 
and  smack  of  repression. 

I  find  somewhat  extraordinary  the  ra- 
tionale that  the  "overwhelming  bulk" 
of  the  bill  is  noncontroversial — as  though 
the  shorter,  troublesome  portion  of  the 
bill  will  somehow  affect  District  resi- 
dents less. 

Many  of  the  objectionable  features  of 
the  conference  report  have  become 
familiar  to  my  colleagues.  Preventive 
detention,  juvenile  provisions,  and  man- 
datory minimum  sentences  have  been 
debated  at  length  the  past  several  days. 

I  find  stOl  another  aspect  of  the  con- 
ference report — not  so  well  publicized — 
which  makes  it  impossible  for  me  to  give 
it  my  support:   the  funding  provisions. 

The  conference  report  provides  a  one- 
time Federal  payment  of  $5  million  to 
help  defray  the  costs  of  the  bill.  That 
means  that  in  fiscal  year  1971,  $3.9  mil- 
lion will  be  used  to  pay  the  costs  of  the 
initial  phase  of  the  reorganization  of 
the  judicial  system.  The  remainder — 
$1.1  million — is  to  be  used  for  the  treat- 
ment of  narcotics  addicts. 

Lest  this  appear  to  be  a  generous  au- 
thorization, lefs  examine  it  a  bit  more 
closely. 

In  4  years,  when  the  final  phase  of 
the  court  reorganization  has  been  com- 
pleted and  the  new  judicial  system  is 
fully  operative,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia government  will  have  an  annual  cost 
of  $8  million  for  debt  service,  operating 
expenses,  and  the  like — costs  directly 
resulting  from  the  court  reorganization. 

The  costs  to  the  city  will  be  $8  million 
every  year  for  over  30  years.  This  bill 
provides  only  $5  million — and  that  sum 
for  only  1  year. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  this  is  an  au- 
thorization measure,  not  an  appiopria- 
tions  bill.  If  we  were  to  provide  a  rea- 
sonable authorization,  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  coiild — and  no  doubt 
would — appropriate  below  the  authorized 
level  in  the  years  preceding  full  opera- 
tion of  the  new  court  system. 

We  are  asked  to  approve  a  permanent 
reorganization  plan.  Why  then  should 
we  stop  short  of  a  permanent  authoriza- 
tion of  sufficient  size  to  pay  for  it? 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  second  critical 
area  for  funding  in  the  much  publicized 
fight  against  crime. 

There  is  no  longer  any  dispute  about 
the  intimate  connection  between  drug 
addiction  and  crime.  That  individuals 
addicted  to  hard  drugs  will — indeed, 
must — steal  to  support  their  habits  is 
a  truism.  Acting  on  this  premise,  the 
Senate  passed  a  major  Drug  Abuse  Con- 
trol Act  last  January  as  part  of  the 
President's  crime  program.  But  we  have 
yet  to  face  head  on  the  difficult  question 
of  treatment  and  rehabilitation. 

The  District  of  Colimibla  has  approx- 
imately 10,000  addicts.  One  local  judge 
has  estimated,  conservatively,  that  these 
10,000  addicts  steal  $300  million  in 
money  and  merchandise  each  year  to 
support  habits  averaging  $47  per  day. 

It  costs  the  people  about  $5,000  to 
keep  an  addict  in  jail  for  a  year — where 
he  receives  little  or  no  treatment  for  his 
addiction.  By  contrast,  it  costs  only  $2,- 
000  per  year  to  provide  him  with  treat- 
ment on  an  outpatient  basis.  Consider 


these  facts  for  a  moment:  It  costs  less 
than  half  as  much  to  treat  a  man  as  to 
jail  him — and  the  chance  that  the  addict 
inmate  will  return  to  a  life  of  crime 
upon  release  is  nearly  certain. 

In  recent  hearings  before  the  Senate 
District  Committee.  Mayor  Washington 
testified  that  the  city  will  need  $20  mil- 
lion to  treat  each  of  its  10,000  addicts. 
If  indeed  we  are  dedicating  ourselves  to 
eradicating  crime  in  the  District,  sure- 
ly this  is  a  primary  and  essential  com- 
mitment. 

Once  again,  I  remind  you  that  this  is 
an  authorization  bill,  not  an  appropria- 
tions measure.  Dr.  Robert  DuPont,  head 
of  the  District's  Narcotics  Treatment 
Agency,  has  testified  that  his  Agency's 
capacity  for  treatment  will  be  5,000  to 
7,000  addicts  by  July  1971.  I  believe  that 
the  $10  to  $14  million  needed  to  treat 
these  addicts  should  be  appropriated 
for  this  program  in  this  fiscal  year. 

But  let  us  look  ahead  to  the  actual 
needs  of  this  city — to  the  10,000  addicted 
residents — and  authorize  the  fimds  nec- 
essary to  eliminate  addiction  as  a  cause 
of  social  disorganization  and  crime  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

To  tout  any  bill  as  the  key  to  crime 
control  in  the  District  is  hypocrisy  un- 
less the  fimds  to  carry  out  the  court  re- 
organization plan  and  to  deal  effective- 
ly with  drug  addiction  are  provided.  The 
conference  report  on  the  District  crime 
bill  simply  does  not  meet  this  require- 
ment. 

This  failure  is  yet  another  reason  for 
rejecting  the  conference  report — and 
supporting  the  substitute  bill.  The  sub- 
stitute measitre  offers  an  opportimity  to 
enact  the  major  portion  of  the  confer- 
ence report  without  accepting  the  unwise 
features.  In  addition,  it  provides  the 
fiscal  authorization  essential  to  making 
inroads  into  the  crime  problem  in  this 
city. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  annoimced  that  the  House 
had  p>assed  the  following  bills.  In  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate : 

H.R.  2043.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Keum 
Ja  Pranks: 

H.R.  5655.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Low 
Yin  (also  known  as  Low  Ylng) ; 

H.R.  10150.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
Individuals  employed  by  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force  at  Kelly  Air  Force  Base,  Tex.; 

H.R.  12400.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Tae 
Fung  Hills; 

H.R.  13895.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Maria  Elolsa  Pardo  Hall;  and 

H.R.  15478.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Pernande  M.  Allen. 
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ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  armounced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (S.  3889)  to  amend  section 
14(b)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  as 
amended,  to  extend  for  1  year  the  au- 
thority of  Federal  Reserve  banks  to  pur- 
chase U.S.  obligations  directly  from  the 
Treasury,  and  it  was  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary : 

H.R.  2043.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Keum  Ja 

HJl.  5655.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Low  Yin 
(also  known  as  Low  Ylng) ; 

H.R.  10150.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
individuals  employed  by  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force  at  Kelly  Air  Force  Base,  Tex.; 

H.R.  12400.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Tae 
Pung  Hills: 

H.B.  13895.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Maria  Elolsa  Pardo  Hall;  and 

HJR.  15478.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Femande  M.  Allen. 


RECESS 


/ 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair, 
with  the  understanding  that  the  recess 
not  extend  beyond  2:30  p.m.  today. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  1 : 47 
p.m.)  the  Senate  took  a  recess  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

At  2:21  p.m.,  the  Senate  reassembled, 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Fannin)  . 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  COURT  RE- 
FORM AND  CRIMINAL  PROCEDURE 
ACT  OF  1970— CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  text  of  the  bill  (S.  2601) 
to  reorganize  the  courts  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand the  business  that  Is  ready  for  trans- 
action Is  germane  to  the  pending  busi- 
ness; am  I  correct? 

Mr.  HART.  The  pending  business,  I  be- 
lieve, is  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  the  Senator  In- 
tend to  speak  on  that  matter? 

Mr.  HART.  Yes,  I  do. 

Mr,  HOLLAND,  The  only  reason  I  raise 
the  question  Is  that  the  acting  majority 
leader  was  called  from  the  Chamber  tem- 
porarily and  he  asked  me  to  be  sure  that 
the  rule  of  germaneness  was  safeguarded, 
which  I  have  done. 

I  thank  the  Senator^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  begin  by 
calling  to  the  attention  of  Senators  a 
telegram  that  I  believe  was  dispatched  to 
each  of  us  today.  The  telegram  Is  signed 
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by  Roy  Wilkens,  on  behalf  of  the  Leader- 
ship Conference  on  Civil  Rights,  which  is 
a  coalition  of  125  national  civil  rights, 
labor,  religious  and  civic  groups.  The  tele- 
gram was  sent  to  each  of  us  urging  re- 
jection of  the  conference  report  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  crime  bill.  The  text 
of  the  telegram  is  as  follows: 

Leadership  Conference  on  Civil  Rights  urges 
'  you  vote  against  Conference  Report  on  the 
b.C.  Crime  Bill  which  exceed  all  bovmds  of 
fairness  and  constitutionality. 

Mr.  President,  several  weeks  ago,  I 
voiced  my  concerns  about  the  House- 
passed  District  of  Columbia  crime  bill, 
then  pending  in  conference  along  with 
the  Senate's  proposals.  I  stressed  my  op- 
position, particularly  to  the  provision 
dealing  with  preventive  detention,  no- 
knock  entry,  juveniles,  mandatory  sen- 
tences, and  wiretapping. 

Now  we  have  the  conference  report.  It 
is  readily  apparent  that  the  able  chair- 
man of  the  District  Committee  and  the 
other  Senate  conferees  have  labored  long 
and  arduously  on  behalf  of  their  col- 
leagues. They  have  obtained  a  large  num- 
ber of  deletions  or  modifications  in  the 
objectionable  House  provision. 

If  this  were  an  ordinary  program  au- 
thorization or  appropriation  bUl,  Mr. 
President,  all  of  us  would  acknowledge 
that  such  a  conference  requires  com- 
promise and  accommodation.  But  this  is 
not  such  a  bill.  Its  provisions  endanger 
the  most  basic  precepts  of  our  constitu- 
tional system  and  implement  regressive 
policies  of  criminal  justice. 

Despite  repeated  claims  of  a  Senate 
victory,  the  provisions  of  the  report  are 
still  fundamentally  unacceptable. 

This  Senate  does  not  sit  to  "accept 
half  a  loaf"  when  constitutional  guar- 
antees of  our  individual  liberties  are  at 
stake.  Such  moments  call  for  conviction, 
not  compromise. 

Mr.  President,  the  present  debate 
should  be  placed  In  perspective.  Let  us 
remember  what  is  not  at  issue  in  the  vote 
on  the  conference  rep>ort. 

It  is  not  a  test  of  our  commitment  to 
the  fight  on  crime.  That  commitment 
will  be  tested  far  more  accurately  In  a 
few  weeks,  when  we  debate  and  vote  on 
the  nature  and  extent  of  Federal  assist- 
ance to  Washington  and  other  cities  im- 
der  the  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 — and 
when  we  consider  legislation  for  fund- 
ing narcotic  addiction  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation centers. 

Nor  Is  the  vote  on  the  report  a  test  of 
our  willingness  to  achieve  court  reform 
for  the  District. 

No  one  seriously  suggests  that  those 
of  us  opposed  to  the  conference  report 
are  any  less  vigorously  committed  to  the 
desperate  need  for  such  reform.  It  is  not 
we  who  are  seeking  to  hold  the  vital  re- 
organization and  expansion  of  the  judi- 
cial system  hostage  to  controversial  and 
offensive  experiments  in  criminal  law. 

Several  of  my  colleagues  and  I  have 
sponsored  S.  4080  as  a  substitute  court 
reform  bill.  It  Includes  essentially  all  of 
the  provisions  on  court  reorganization 
and  the  ball  agency  Included  in  the  con- 
ference report.  It  h£is  also  been  Intro- 
duced by  us  as  amendment  No.  777  to 
H.R.  914,  a  House-passed  private  bill  now 
before  the  Senate. 


Further,  we  have  introduced  a  strong, 
but  constitutional,  series  of  criminal  and 
juvenile  law  provisions  for  the  District, 
S.  4081 — which  has  also  been  Introduced 
as  amendment  No.  776  to  H.R.  914.  Our 
bill  Includes  those  provisions  from  the 
conference  report  which  we  can.  in  good 
conscience,  support.  It  deletes  those  ele- 
ments which  even  the  pressing  need  for 
court  reform  carmot  justify:  First,  pre- 
ventive detention;  second,  no-knock 
searches;  third,  wiretapping;  fourth, 
mandatory  minimum  sentences;  and, 
fifth,  certain  undesirable  juvenile  proce- 
dure provisions. 

PREVENTIVE   DETENTION 

Mr.  President,  no  provision  of  this  bill 
has  caused  more  alarm  among  those  vig- 
ilant against  erosion  of  our  liberties  than 
has  the  administration's  proposal  for 
preventive  detention,  which  is  essentially 
^-preserved  in  the  conference  report. 

By  now.  the  Senate  is  well  aware  of 
the  basic  Issues  at  stake.  Those  opposed 
to  such  imprisorunent  for  crimes  not 
committed  have  already  reviewed  its 
basic  defects: 

The  grave  constitutional  questions  re- 
garding right  to  bail;  the  presumption 
of  innocence  until  proven  guilty;  and 
other  elements  of  due  process; 

The  lack  of  empirical  evidence  to  jus- 
tify such  a  drastic  departure  from  our 
traditions  of  criminal  justice;  and 

The  inevitable  burden  of  double  trials 
on  the  already  strained  judicial  system, 
aggravating  the  very  problem  addressed. 

I  urge  my  colleagues,  before  they  vote, 
to  reflect  once  more  upon  these  issues. 
This  Senate  has  met  the  challenge  of 
exercising  the  Nation's  conscience  before 
in  this  session.  It  must  do  so  again. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
call  particular  attention  to  two  specific 
dangers  of  the  conference  report's  pro- 
posal for  preventive  detention,  which 
perhaps  have  not  received  adequate  scru- 
tiny: the  possibility  of  perpetual  deten- 
tion and  the  scope  of  detention  on  the 
basis  of  i>ast  conduct. 

PEHPETUAL    DETENTION 

Proponents  of  the  report  have  claimed 
that  it  limits  detention  of  an  accused  to 
60  days,  and  that,  if  he  has  not  then  been 
tried,  he  would  be  released  pursuant  to 
section  1321,  governing  conditional  re- 
lease. I  submit  that  the  plain  language 
of  the  conference  bill  permits  the  prose- 
cution to  seek  successive,  prolonged  pe- 
riods of  detention,  and  that  this  loophole 
shsuTJly  reduces  the  supposed  safeguards 
of  the  report. 

Section  1322.  dealing  with  preventive 
detention,  does  state  that  if  the  accused 
has  not  been  tried  after  60  days,  he  shall 
be  treated  in  accordance  with  section 
1321  which  deals  with  conditions  of  re- 
lease. But  that  is  the  begirming  of  the 
problem,  not  the  answer.  The  prisoner 
is  still  detained  at  this  point.  Section 
1321  permits  his  release  only  if  a  con- 
dition or  combination  of  conditions  will 
ensure  the  safety  of  members  of  the 
community — the  statute  speaks  of  those 
"conditions  of  release,  if  any." 

If  the  court  finds  that  no  conditions 
provide  such  assurance,  and  the  accused 
falls  within  one  of  several  categories, 
then  section  1322  comes  into  play  again. 
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and  the  court  can  entertain  a  new  pros- 
ecution motion  for  another  2-month 
detention.  There  Is  not  one  word  in  the 
statute  preventing  this,  or  otherwise  sug- 
gesting that  the  accused  shall.  In  fact, 
always  be  released  after  60  days. 

Further,  even  if  the  accused  is  con- 
ditionally released  under  section  1321. 
the  prosecution  can  seek  ex  parte  to  com- 
mence another  detention  hearing  imder 
section  1322(c)(2),  whenever  it  sub- 
sequently appears  appropriate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  sections  1321  and  132¥of  the 
report  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sections 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"StTBCHAPTKR  II — RELXASE  AND  PRETRIAL 

Detentiok 
"{  23-1331.  release  ts  noncapital  cases 

prior  to  trial 
"(a)  Any  person  charged  with  an  offense, 
other  than  an  offense  punishable  by  death, 
■haU,  at  his  appearance  before  a  Judicial  of- 
ficer, be  ordered  released  pending  trial  on  his 
personal  recognizance  or  upon  the  execution 
of  an  unsecured  appearance  bond  In  an 
amount  specified  by  the  judicial  officer,  un- 
less the  officer  determines.  In  the  exercise  of 
his  discretion,  that  such  a  release  will  not 
reasonably  assure  the  appearance  of  the  per- 
son as  required  or  the  safety  of  any  other 
person  or  the  community.  When  such  a  deter- 
mination is  made,  the  judicial  officer  shall, 
either  In  lieu  of  or  In  addition  to  the  above 
methods  of  release.  Impose  the  first  of  the 
following  conditions  of  release  which  will 
reasonably  assure  the  appearance  of  the  per- 
son for  trial  or  the  safety  of  any  other  per- 
son or  the  community,  or,  if  no  single  condi- 
tion gives  that  assurance,  any  combination 
of  the  f oUowing  conditions : 

"(1)  Place  the  person  in  the  custody  of  a 
designated  person  or  organization  agreeing  to 
supervise  him. 

"(2)  Place  restrictions  on  the  travel,  as- 
sociation, or  place  of  abode  of  the  person 
during  the  period  of  release. 

"(3)  Require  the  execution  of  an  appear- 
ance bond  In  a  specified  amount  and  the  de- 
posit in  the  registry  of  the  court,  In  cash  or 
other  security  as  directed,  of  a  sum  not  to 
exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  the 
bond,  such  deposit  to  be  returned  upon  the 
performance  of  the  conditions  of  release. 

"(4)  Require  the  execution  of  a  ball  bond 
with  sufficient  solvent  sureties,  or  the  deposit 
of  cash  in  lieu  thereof. 

"(5)  Impose  any  other  condition,  includ- 
ing a  condition  requiring  that  the  person 
return  to  custody  after  specified  hours  of 
release  for  empl«^ent  or  other  limited  pur- 
poses. 

No  flnft"!'**'  condition  may  be  imposed  to  as- 
sure the  safety  of  any  other  person  or  the 
community. 

"(b)  In  determining  which  conditions  of 
release.  If  any.  will  reasonably  assure  the 
appearance  of  a  person  as  required  or  the 
safety  of  any  other  person  or  the  community, 
the  Judicial  officer  shall,  on  the  basis  of 
.available  information,  take  into  account 
such  matters  as  the  nature  and  circum- 
stances of  the  offense  charged,  the  weight 
of  the  evidence  against  such  person,  his 
family  ties,  employment,  financial  resources, 
character  and  mental  conditions,  past  con- 
duct, length  of  residence  In  the  community, 
record  of  convictions,  and  any  record  of  ap- 
pearance at  court  proceedings,  flight  to  avoid 
prosecution,  or  failure  to  appear  at  court 
proceedings. 

"(c)  A  Judicial  officer  authorizing  the  re- 
lease of  a  person  under  this  section  shall 
tssae    an    appropriate    order    containing    a 


statement  of  the  conditions  Imposed,  if  any, 
shall  Inform  such  person  of  the  penalties  ap- 
plicable to  vlolatlonatof  the  conditions  of  his 
release,  shall  advis^Hiim  that  a  warrant  for 
his  arrest  will  be  issued  immediately  upon 
any  such  violation,  and  shall  warn  such  per- 
son of  the  penalties  provided  in  section 
23-1328. 

"(d)  A  person  for  whom  conditions  of  re- 
lease are  imposed  and  who,  after  twenty- 
four  hours  from  the  time  of  the  release  hear- 
ing, continues  to  be  detained  as  a  result  of 
his  Inability  to  meet  the  conditions  of  re- 
lease, shall,  upHDn  application,  be  entitled  to 
have  the  conditions  received  by  the  Judicial 
officer  who  lmp)osed  them.  Unless  the  condi- 
tions of  release  are  amended  and  the  person 
Is  thereupon  released,  the  Judicial  officer 
shall  set  forth  In  writing  the  reasons  for 
requiring  the  conditions  Imposed.  A  person 
who  is  ordered  released  on  a  condition  which 
requires  that  he  return  to  custody  after 
specified  hours  shall,  upon  application,  be 
entitled  to  a  review  by  the  Judicial  officer 
who  imposed  the  condition.  Unless  the  re- 
quirement Is  removed  and  the  person  Is 
thereupon  released  on  another  condition,  the 
Judicial  officer  shall  set  forth  In  writing  the 
reasons  for  continuing  the  requirement.  In 
the  event  that  the  Judicial  officer  who  Im- 
posed conditions  of  release  Is  not  available, 
any  other  Judicial  officer  may  review  such 
conditions. 

"(e)  A  Judicial  officer  ordering  the  release 
of  a  person  on  any  condition  specified  In  this 
section  may  at  any  time  amend  his  order  to 
Impose  additional  or  different  conditions  of 
release,  except  that  If  the  Imposition  of  suoh 
additional  or  different  conditions  results  in 
the  detention  of  the  person  as  a  result  of  his 
inability  to  meet  such  conditions  or  In  the 
release  of  the  person  on  a  condition  requir- 
ing him  to  return  to  custody  after  specified 
hours,  the  provisions  of  subsection  (d)  shall 
apply. 

"(f)  Information  stated  In.  or  offered  In 
connection  with,  any  order  eaitered  pursuant 
to  this  section  need  not  conform  to  the  rules 
p>ertalnlng  to  the  admissibility  of  evidence  In 
a  court  of  law. 

"(g)  Nothing  contained  In  this  section 
shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  dl^)oaltlon 
of  any  case  or  class  of  cases  by  forfedtiire  oi 
collateral  security  where  such  disposition  is 
authorized  by  the  court. 

"(h)  The  following  shall  be  applicable  to 
any  person  detained  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
chapter : 

"(1)  The  person  shall  be  confined,  to  the 
extent  practicable,  in  facllltlee  sep>arate  from 
convicted  persons  awaiting  or  serving  sen- 
tences or  being  held  in  ciistody  pending  ap- 
p>eal. 

"(2)  The  person  shall  be  afforded  reason- 
able opportunity  for  private  consultation 
with  counsel  and,  for  good  cause  shown,  shall 
be  released  upon  order  of  the  Judicial  officer 
In  the  custody  of  the  United  States  marshal 
or  other  appropriate  person  for  limited  pe- 
riods of  time  to  prepare  defenses  ac  for 
other  profjer  reasons. 
"§  23-1322.  Detention    prior    to    trial 

"(a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, a  Judicial  officer  may  order  pretrial  de- 
tention of — 

"(1)  a  person  charged  with  a  dangerous 
crime,  as  defined  in  section  23-1331  (3 ) ,  if  the 
Government  certifies  by  motion  that  based 
on  such  person's  pattern  of  behavior  con- 
sisting of  his  past  and  present  conduct,  and 
on  the  other  factors  set  out  in  section  23- 
1321(b) ,  there  is  no  condition  or  combination 
of  conditions  which  will  reasonably  assure 
the  safety  of  the  community; 

"(2)  a  person  charged  with  a  crime  of 
violence,  as  defined  in  section  23-1331(4),  If 
(1)  the  person  had  been  convicted  of  a  crime 
of  violence  within  the  ten-year  period  im- 
mediately preceding  the  alleged  crime  of 
violence  for  which  he  Is  presently  charged; 


or  (11)  the  crime  of  violence  was  allegedly 
committed  while  the  person  was,  with  re- 
spect to  another  crime  of  violence,  on  ball 
or  other  release  or  on  probation,  parole,  or 
mandatory  release  pending  completion  of  a 
sentence;  or 

"(3)  a  person  charged  with  <my  offense 
if  such  person,  for  the  purpose  of  obstruct- 
ing or  attempting  to  obstruct  justice,  threat- 
ens, injures,  Intimidates,  or  attempts  to 
threaten.  Injure,  or  Intimidate  any  pro- 
sp>ectlve  witness  or   juror. 

"(b)  No  person  described  in  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  be  ordered  detained 
unless  the  Judicial  officer — 

"(1)  holds  a  pretrial  detention  hearing  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(c)   of  this  section; 
"(2)  finds — 

"(A)    that  there  Is  clear  and  convincing 
evidence   that   the   person   is   a   person   de- 
scribed In  paragraph  (1),  (2),  or  (3)  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  Beotlon; 
"(B)  that— 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  a  person  described 
only  In  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a), 
based  on  such  person's  pattern  of  behavior 
consisting  of  his  past  and  present  conduct, 
and  on  the  other  factors  set  out  In  section 
23-1321  (b),  or 

"(11)  in  the  case  of  a  person  described 
in  paragraph  (2)  or  (3)  of  such  subsection, 
based  on  the  factors  set  out  In  section  23- 
1321   (b), 

there  is  no  condition  or  combination  of  con- 
ditions of  release  which  will  reasonably  as- 
sure the  safety  of  any  other  person  or  the 
community;  and 

"(C)  that,  except  with  respect  to  a  per- 
son described  in  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  on  the  basis  of  infor- 
mation presented  for  proffer  or  otherwise  to 
the  judicial  officer  there  Is  a  substantial  prob- 
ability that  the  person  committed  the  of- 
fense for  which  he  Is  presently  before  the 
Judicial  officer;  and 

"(3)  Issues  an  order  of  detention  accom- 
panied by  written  findings  of  fact  and  the 
reasons  for  Its  entry. 

"(c)  The  following  procedures  shall  apply 
to  pretrial  detention  hearings  held  pursuant 
to  this  section; 

"(1)  Whenever  the  person  Is  before  a  ju- 
dicial officer,  the  hearing  may  be  Initiated  on 
oral  motion  of  the  United  States  attorney. 

"(2)  Whenever  the  person  has  been  re- 
leased pursuant  to  section  23-1321  and  it 
subsequently  appears  that  such  person  may 
be  subject  to  pretrial  detention,  the  United 
States  attorney  may  initiate  a  pretrial  de- 
tention hearing  by  ex  parte  written  motion. 
Upon  such  motion  the  judicial  officer  may 
issue  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  the  person 
and  if  such  person  Is  outside  the  District  of 
Columbia,  he  shall  be  brought  before  a  Judi- 
cial officer  in  the  district  where  he  Is  ar- 
rested and  shall  then  be  transferred  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  proceedings  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  section. 

"(3)  The  pretrial  detention  hearing  shall 
be  held  Immediately  upon  the  person  being 
brought  before  the  Judicial  officer  for  such 
hearing  unless  the  person  or  the  United 
States  attorney  moves  for  a  continuance.  A 
continuance  granted  on  motion  of  the  person 
shall  not  exceed  five  calendar  days,  unless 
there  are  extenuating  circumstances.  A  con- 
tinuance on  motion  of  the  United  States  at- 
torney shall  be  granted  upon  Rxid  cause 
shown  and  shall  not  exceed  three  calendar 
days.  The  person  nnay  be  detained  pending 
the  hear. mi. 

"(4)  The  nerson  shall  be  entitled  to  rep- 
resentation by  counsel  and  shall  be  entitled 
to  present  Uiformatlon  by  prcffer  or  other- 
wise, to  testify,  and  to  present  wltncs.=os  in 
his  own  behaJi. 

"(5)  Informa'lon  stated  !n,  or  offered  In 
connection  with,  any  order  entered  pursuant 
to  this  section  need  not  conform  to  the  rule.s 
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pertaining  to  the  admlsslbUlty  of  evidence  in 
a  court  of  law. 

"(6)  Testimony  of  the  person  given  during 
the  hearing  shall  not  be  admissible  on  the 
Issue  of  guilt  in  any  other  judicial  proceed- 
ing, but  such  testimony  shall  be  admissible 
In  proceedings  under  sections  23-1327,  23- 
1328.  and  23-1329.  In  perjury  proceedings,  and 
for  the  purposes  of  impeachment  in  any  sub- 
sequent proceedings. 

"(7)  Appeals  from  orders  of  detention  may 
be  talten  pursuant  to  section  23-1324. 

"(d)  The  following  shall  be  applicable  to 
persons  detained  pursuant  to  this  section: 

"(1)  The  case  of  such  person  shall  be 
placed  on  an  expedited  calendar  and.  con- 
sistent with  the  sound  administration  of 
justice,  his  trial  shall  be  given  priority. 

"(2)  Such  person  shall  be  treated  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  23-1321— 

"(A)  upon  the  expiration  of  sixty  calendar 
days,  unless  the  trial  is  In  progress  or  the 
trial  has  been  delayed  at  the  request  of  the 
person  other  than  by  the  filing  of  timely 
motions  (excluding  motions  for  continu- 
ances) ;  or 

"(B)  whenever  a  judicial  officer  finds  that 
a  subsequent  event  has  eliminated  the  bosis 
for  such  detention. 

"(3)  The  person  shall  be  deemed  detained 
pursuant  to  section  23-1325  if  he  is  convicted. 

"(e)  The  Judicial  officer  may  detain  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  five  calendar  days  a 
person  who  comes  before  him  for  a  ball  de- 
termination charged  with  any  offense,  if  it 
appears  that  such  person  Is  presently  on  pro- 
bation, parole,  or  mandatory  release  pend- 
ing completion  of  sentence  for  any  offense 
under  State  or  Federal  law  and  that  such 
person  may  fiee  or  pose  a  danger  to  any  other 
person  or  the  community  If  released.  During 
the  five-day  period,  the  United  States  at- 
torney or  the  Corporation  Counsel  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  shall  notify  the  ap- 
propriate State  or  Federal  probation  or  pa- 
role officials.  If  such  official  fall  or  decline 
to  take  the  person  into  ctistody  during  such 
period,  the  person  shall  be  treated  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  23-1321.  imless  he  is 
subject  to  detention  under  this  section.  If 
the  person  is  subsequently  convicted  of  the 
offense  charged,  he  shall  receive  credit  toward 
service  of  sentence  for  the  time  he  was  de- 
tained pursuant  to  this  subsection. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  in  either 
case,  whether  a  request  for  additional 
detention  is  made  prior  to  release,  or  sub- 
sequent to  release,  how  likely  is  it  that 
a  judge — who  has  already  held  the  ac- 
cused subject  to  detention — will  And  that 
during  60  days'  detention  he  has  some- 
how become  less  dangerous  to  the  com- 
munity? The  answer  is  all  to  evident. 

The  Senate  conferees  sought  to  restrict 
the  House  proposal  that  those  charged 
with 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Does  the  Senator  wish 
to  imply  by  his  remarks  that  if  the  trial 
does  not  go  forward  within  60  days,  the 
individual  is  not  conditionally  released? 

Mr.  HART.  Yes;  that  he  may  not  be; 
that  he  may  be  further  detained. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  If  the  Senator  will  read 
page  194  of  the  conferepee  report,  he  will 
see  the  clear  language  which  I  have 
brought  out  in  the  debate  time  and  time 
again,  which  says  that: 

The  following  shtUl  be  applicable  to  per- 
sons detained  pursuant  to  this  section. 

Going  down  to  paragraph  (A) :  "upon 
the  expiration  of  60  calendar  days,  unless 
the  trial  Is  in  progress  or  the  trial  has 


been  delayed  at  the  request  of  the  per- 
son other  than  by  the  filing  of  timely 
motions,"  such  person  shall  be  treated 
in  accordance  with  section  23-1321. 

Section  23-1321  is  the  release  section 
under  the  subchapter  U,  "Release  and 
Pretrial  Detention."  Section  23-1321  is 
"Release  in  Noncapital  Cases  Prior  to 
Trial."  This  was  brought  out  clearly  by 
Mr.  Kleindienst,  Deputy  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee. It  was  spelled  out  as  clearly 
as  possible  that  section  23-1321.  the  ob- 
ject of  the  reference,  is  the  section  on 
pretrial  release,  not  detention.  Section 
23-1322  is  on  detention. 

I  have  brought  it  out  here  time  and 
time  again  in  the  debate.  I  do  not  know 
how  much  clearer  it  can  be  made. 

Mr.  HART.  Section  1321,  as  I  have 
suggested,  is  the  beginning  of  the  prob- 
lem, but  it  does  not  contain  the  answer. 
The  prisoner  is  in  detention;  is  that 
right? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Section  1321  contains 
the  provisions  for  conditional  release. 
The  whole  subchapter  II  is  related  to 
release  and  pretrial  detention;  1321  re- 
lates to  the  conditions  of  pretrial  re- 
lease, as  where  the  issue  of  dangerous- 
ness  is  brought  before  the  court  and  the 
court  determines  if  a  pretrial  condi- 
tional release  will  protect  the  commu- 
nity— a  release,  say,  in  which  the  person 
has  to  report  back  to  jail  every  evening, 
or  a  release  subject  to  the  custody  of  the 
bail  agent,  or  a  release  subject  to  custody 
of  a  priest  or  a  lawyer.  All  that  1321,  of 
itself,  relates  to  is  release. 

We  do  not  get  to  detention  until  we 
get  to  section  23-1322,  which  is  the  sec- 
tion having  to  do  with  detention. 

That  is  the  reason  why  we  specify 
that,  at  the  end  of  60  days,  a  detained 
person  shall  be  treated  in  accordance 
with  section  23-1321,  the  release  provi- 
sions. If  we  meant  detention,  we  would 
have  said  in  accordance  with  section 
23-1322.  the  pretrial  detention-provi- 
sion, or  23-1321  and  23-1322. 

Mr.  HART.  Section  1321  permits  his 
release  only  if  a  condition  or  combina- 
tion of  conditions  will  insure  the  safety 
of  the  community. 

In  determining  which  conditions  of 
release,  if  smy,  wlU  reasonably  assure  the 
appearance — I  refer  to  section  23-1321 
(b) — down  in  subsection  (h),  which  is 
on  page  192,  it  states: 

The  following  shall  be  applicable  to  any 
person  detained  pursuant  to  this  subchapter. 

Which  Is  part  of  1321. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  do  not  know  how 
much  clearer  we  can  make  it. 

Mr.  HART.  The  words  I  Just  read  are 
part  of  this  section. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  know,  but  the  words 
the  Senator  has  just  read  are  only  part 
of  the  overall  subsection,  the  overall  sec- 
tion, which  relates  to  the  conditions  of 
release. 

Mr.  HART.  If  any. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Relating  to  actual  pre- 
trial detention,  one  has  to  go  to  section 
23-1322.  When  it  comes  to  these  cross- 
references,  one  has  to  take  the  section 
as  a  whole.  Release  In  noncapital  cases 
prior  to  trial — that  Is  what  section  23- 
1321  Is  about.  That  is  the  first  htdf  of 


subchapter  n.  Subchapter  n  is  release, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  pretrial  detention 
on  the  other.  ^ 

Mr.  HART.  If  the  court  finds  that  no 
conditions  provide  the  assurance  that  is 
required,  what  in  the  statute  prevents 
one  from  going  to  the  next  section?  Why 
is  the  language  so  conditional  in  the 
release  section  the  Senator  emphasizes? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Because  on  page  194 
we  specify  that  in  the  event  that  the  trial 
does  not  come  on  in  60  days,  he  shall  be 
treated  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  relesise  section — not  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sub- 
chapter n  which  relate  to  release  and 
pretrial  detention  as  well.  This  was 
spelled  in  the  legislative  history  before 
the  Senate  subcommittee  by  the  Deputy 
Attorney  General.  It  has  been  spelled 
here  on  the  floor  time  and  time  again. 

I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  think 
that  the  reference  to  section  23-1321  in 
the  provision  on  page  194  really  means 
1321  and  1322  together. 

Mr.  HART.  The  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan has  just  explained  how  his  reason- 
ing gives  him  that  understanding,  but 
let  us  go  on.  Even  If  a  person  is  condition- 
ally released  under  1321,  the  district  at- 
torney can  seek,  ex  parte,  under  1322(c) . 
detention  whenever  it  appears  appropri- 
ate. Is  not  that  what  the  language  says? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  That  would  be  contrary 
to  the  direct  language  on  page  194. 

Mr.  HART.  That  does  not  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  language  on  page 
194;  it  has  to  do  with  the  language  on 
page  193: 

The  following  procedures  shall  apply  to 
pretrial  detention  hearings  held  pursuant 
to  this  section: 

•  •  •  •  • 

(2)  Whenever  the  person  has  been  released 
pursuant  to  section  23-1321  and  it  subse- 
quently appears  that  such  person  may  be 
subject  to  pretrial  detention,  the  United 
States  attorney  may  Initiate  a  pretrial  de- 
tention hearing. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  language  the  Sen- 
ator is  talking  about  refers  to  a  person 
released  initially.  The  language  he  is 
talking  about  does  not  apply  after  a  per- 
son has  been  held  following  2.  pretrial 
detention  proceeding  under  section  1322, 
and  where  the  trial  has  not  gone  on  in  60 
days. 

Mr.  HART.  I  am  reading  from  the 
language: 

Whenever  the  person  has  been  released 
pursuant  to  section  23-1321  and  it  subse- 
quently appears 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  know.  The  language 
the  Senator  is  talking  about  applies  if  a 
person  is  initially  released  under  1321. 
After  he  has  been  held  for  60  days,  if,  for 
some  reason  or  another,  the  trial  has 
not  come  about,  he  is  absolutely  subject 
to  release  imder  1321.  The  Senator  is 
reading  about  where  there  has  been  no 
pretrial  detention  under  1322. 

Mr.  HART.  Why  does  it  not  say  so? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  It  does  say  so. 

Mr.  HART.  Where? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Right  here. 

Mr.  HART.  Cite  me  the  page  and  line. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Page  194,  subsection 
(d): 

The  following  shall  be  applicable  to  per- 
sons detained  pursuant  to  this  section. 
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I  do  not  know  how  It  can  be  made 
clearer. 

Mr.  HART.  I  hope  the  court  will  read 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  and  not  the 
statute.  " 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  All  I  urge  is  that  they 
read  the  statute,  page  194. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  have  cited 
and  asked  to  have  included  in  the  Rec- 
ord sections  1321  and  1322.  I  ask  addi- 
tionally now  that  section  1322(c)  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  section 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 

"(c)  The  following  procedures  shall  ap- 
ply to  pretrial  detention  hearings  held  pur- 
suant to  this  section: 

•■(1)  Whenever  the  person  Is  before  a  ju- 
dicial officer,  the  hearing  may  be  Initiated 
on  oral  motion  of  the  United  States  attor- 
ney. 

•■(2)  Whenever  the  person  has  been  re- 
leased pursuant  to  section  23-1321  and  It 
subsequently  appears  that  such  person  may 
be  subject  to  pretrial  detention,  the  United 
States  attorney  may  Initiate  a  pretrial  de- 
tention hearing  by  ex  parte  written  motloo. 
Upon  such  motion  the  judicial  officer  may 
Issue  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  the  person 
and  If  such  person  U  outside  the  District  of 
Oolximbla,  he  shall  be  brought  before  a  ju- 
dicial officer  In  the  district  where  he  la  ar- 
rested and  shall  then  be  transferred  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  proceedings  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  section. 

"(3)  The  preUlal  detention  hearing  shall 
be  held  Immediately  upon  the  person  being 
brought  before  the  judicial  officer  for  such 
hearing  unless  the  person  or  the  United 
States  attorney  moves  for  a  continuance.  A 
continuance  granted  on  motion  of  the  per- 
son shall  not  exceed  five  calendar  days,  un- 
less there  are  extenuating  circumstances.  A 
continuance  on  motion  of  the  United  States 
attorney  shall  be  granted  upon  good  cause 
shown  and  shall  not  exceed  three  calendar 
days.  The  person  may  be  detained  jjendlng 
the  hearing. 

"(4)  The  person  shall  be  entitled  to  repre- 
sentation by  counsel  and  shall  be  entitled  to 
present  Information  by  proffer  or  otherwise, 
to  testify,  and  to  present  witnesses  in  his  own 
behalf. 

"(5)  Information  stated  In,  or  offered  In 
connection  with,  any  order  entered  pursuant 
to  this  section  need  not  conform  to  the  rules 
pertaining  to  the  admissibility  of  evidence 
In  a  court  of  law. 

"(6)  Testimony  of  the  person  given  dur- 
ing the  hearing  shall  not  be  admissible  on 
the  Issue  of  guilt  In  any  other  judicial  pro- 
ceeding, but  such  testimony  shall  be  admis- 
sible m  proceedings  under  sections  23-1327. 
23-1328,  and  23-1329,  in  perjury  proceedings, 
and  for  the  purposes  of  Impeachment  in  any 
subsequent  proceedings. 

"(7)  Appeals  from  orders  of  detention  may 
be  taken  pursuant  to  section  23-1324. 

DETENTION   BASED   ON   "PA8T  CONDUCT" 

Mr.  HART.  The  Senate  conferees 
sought  to  restrict  the  House  proposal  that 
those  charged  with  "dangerous  crimes" 
be  detained  solely  on  the  basis  of  the 
instant  charge.  Nonetheless,  the  final 
conference  report  still  offers  the  prose- 
cution a  field  day  for  obtaining  deten- 
tion of  such  defendants  on  the  basis  of 
derogatory  information  short  of  any 
criminal  record. 

The  statement  of  the  Senate  managers 
observes  that  the  court  must  find  a  "prior 
pattern  of  dangerous  behavior."  But 
what  does  this  mean?  The  report  Itself 


permits  detention  if  the  court  finds 
danger  to  the  community  on  the  basis 
of  "such  persons'  pattern  of  behavior 
consisting  of  past  and  present  conduct, 
and  on  other  factors  set  out  in  section 
23-132Hb)." 

Section  r321(b),  in  turn,  lists  many 
factors,  including  past  convictions,  and 
"any  record  of  appearance  at  court  pro- 
ceedings," and  also  lists  separately 
"character"  and  "past  conduct."  What 
do  "character"  and  "past  conduct"  in- 
clude, in  this  context,  Mr.  President? 

During  the  House  debate  preceding  its 
acceptance  of  the  conference  report. 
Representative  Hogan,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  establishing  legislative  history, 
gave  the  "solid  position  of  the  House 
conferees" — unchallenged — on  this  pro- 
vision. He  said : 

It  is  important  to  understand  Just  what 
this  new  provision  requires.  It  does  not 
require  a  prior  conviction  or  even  arrest  for 
a  felony  or  misdemeanor  on  the  part  of  the 
defendant.  As  explained  in  the  House  report, 
post  conduct  need  not  consist  of  prior  in- 
volvement with  the  law. 

Mr.  HocAN  goes  on  to  sum  up  the  "re- 
stricted scope"  of  this  provision  as 
follows : 

Through  testimony  and  other  reliable 
sources  of  information,  a  Judicial  officer  may 
be  Informed  of  conduct  cm  the  part  of  the 
defendant  which  while  dangerous  to  the 
commimlty  never  resulted  in  his  arrest  or 
conviction. 

Shall  we,  then,  permit  a  man  to  be 
imprisoned  before  trial  on  the  basis  of 
hearsay  information  about  his  character, 
his  companions,  or,  perhaps,  his  polit- 
ical activism,  which  a  court  finds  "dan- 
gerous" to  the  community?  No  wonder 
the  statement  of  the  Senate  managers 
was  constrained  to  suggest  that  the  "seri- 
ous constitutional  questions  raised  by  any 
legislatively  sactioned  pretrial  detention" 
on  such  grounds  "should  be  fully  aired 
in  the  decision  to  adopt  the  conference 
report." 

The  statement  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
conferees  were  not  convinced  that  a  "nar- 
rowly limited  and  fully  protected"  scheme 
of  detention  was  unconstitutional.  Mr. 
President,  even  assuming  that  incarcera- 
tion for  crimes  never  committed  could 
ever  pass  constitutional  muster,  this  Is 
not  my  idea  of  a  narrowly  restricted, 
carefully  safeguarded  system  of  preven- 
tive detention. 

It  is,  rather,  a  wide  open,  extremely 
dangerous  departure  from  the  most  fun- 
damental principles  of  our  criminal  sys- 
tem. It  should  not  be  accepted  by  this 
body,  no  matter  what  the  rationale,  ex- 
cuse, or  pressure  put  forth  on  its  behalf. 

STATUTORY  DETENTION   AS  AN  ALTERNATIVE  TO 
MANIPULATION  OF  MONET  BAIL 

Proponents  of  preventive  detention 
who  are  sensitive  to  these  fundamental 
vices  have  ultimately  been  forced  to  de- 
fend It  on  the  ground  that  the  present 
bail  system  is  just  as  bad.  They  argue 
that  detention  based  on  danger  to  the 
community  is  already  accomplished 
through  manipulation  of  high  money 
bail — In  clear  violation  of  the  Bail  Re- 
form Act. 

The  first  answer  to  this  contention  Is 
simply  that  the  conference  report  would 


supplement,  not  replace  the  present  im- 
proper practices. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  Senator  realizes 
that  the  Bail  Reform  Act  pertains  only 
to  Federal  courts,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  HART.  Yes,  I  do. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  Senator  realizes 
further,  that  in  some  States,  for  example, 
the  State  of  New  York,  any  person 
charged  with  a  felony  can  be  held  under 
pretrial  detention,  with  no  statutory 
hearings  and  no  pretrial  procedures 
whatsoever? 

Mr.  HART.  I  learned  that  a  few  days 
ago  here,  when  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land and  the  Senator  from  New  York  had 
an  exchange  on  it. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  Senator  is  aware 
that  a  great  many  States  have  pretrial 
detention,  with  none  of  the  safeguards 
we  have  here,  for  any  person  charged 
with  a  felony? 

Mr.  HART.  If  one  State  or  48  States 
do  it,  it  is  unfortunate. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Is  the  Senator  aware 
that  the  First  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  which  drafted  the  Constitution, 
lifted  word  for  word  from  the  British 
bill  of  rights  that  excessive  baU  provi- 
sion, and  the  very  first  ball  law  provided 
that  persons  charged  with  very  serious 
crimes — aU  capital  crimes,  and  in  those 
days  capital  crimes  covered  a  very  broad 
spectrum — need  not  be  released  on  bail 
or  need  not  be  released  prior  to  trial? 

Mr.  HART.  Capital  offenses  have  al- 
ways been  nonbailable. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  And  the  Senator  is 
aware  that  capital  crimes  once  included 
everything  from  armed  robbery  to  bur- 
glary to  rape  to  counterfeiting? 

Mr.  HART.  I  accept  the  Senator's 
statement.  Despite  some  precatory  lan- 
guage, there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
bail  manipulation — which  has  gone  on  in 
clear  disregard  of  congressional  intent 
and  common  law  limitation  on  the  use  of 
bail — ^wlU  be  seriously  inhibited  in  the 
case  of  those  who  are  not  detainable  un- 
der this  statute.  Nor,  for  that  matter,  is 
there  any  reason  why  courts  would  not 
be  even  more  likely  to  attempt  such  ma- 
nipulation for  persons  against  whom 
formal  detention  had  been  unsuccessfully 
sought. 

On  a  more  fundamental  level,  I  reject 
the  suggestion  that  when  an  act  of  Con- 
gress is  flouted,  and  constitutional  rights 
denied  in  the  bargain — that  we  must 
knuckle  imder,  codify  these  violations 
and  say,  in  effect,  "okay,  let  us  at  least 
make  it  ofiacial  and  clean  it  up  a  bit." 

The  answer,  rather,  must  be  to  pose 
more  explicit  standards  to  aid  reviewing 
courts  which  can  check  improper  use  of 
ball,  and,  at  the  same  time  provide  other 
alternatives  to  the  problem,  including 
speedy  trial  legislation  and  expanded  su- 
pervisory release. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  these  defects,  and  others 
which  my  colleagues  have  detailed  in  the 
conference  report  cannot  be  swept  aside 
by  efforts  to  "make  legislative  history"  on 
the  floor  of  this  Chamber.  We  cannot 
change  the  plain  language  of  the  report — 
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even  apart  from  competing  "history"  laid 
down  in  the  House — to  read  as  the  Sen- 
ate conferees  would  have  preferred  it  to 
read. 

Beyond  this,  the  whole  concept  of  pre- 
ventive detention  of  the  kind  proposed 
in  this  report  is  so  antiethical  to  our 
basic  traditions,  that  no  legislative  his- 
tory or  specific  statutory  language  would 
make  it  acceptable. 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  has 
only  recently  completed  the  kind  of 
thorough  hearings  which  preventive  de- 
tention demands,  before  we  are  asked  to 
approve  It.  The  administration  and  the 
proponents  of  preventive  detention  in 
the  House  gave  it  a  fast  shuffle  in  the 
District  bill  reported  by  the  other  body. 
The  full  Senate  has  not  yet  had  a  chance 
to  study  and  debate  fully  the  results  of 
the  hearings  before  its  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. 

On  such  a  critical  issue,  Mr.  President, 
the  Members  of  this  body  should  be  able 
to  work  their  will  free  from  the  pressures 
for  court  reform  which  have  been  used 
to  ram  preventive  detention  through 
Congress. 

Once  more,  the  Nation  is  watching  our 
action.  As  I  warned  several  weeks  ago, 
''it  is  easy  to  conclude,  through  frustra- 
tion or  fear,  that  we  must  adopt  what- 
ever antlcrime  proE>osals  are  offered — 
and  the  sooner  the  better.  Attempts  to 
encroach  upon  the  Bill  of  Rights  always 
invoke  the  claim  of  necessity  and  crim- 
inals on  the  fringe  of  society  may  seem 
less  worthy  of  the  Constitution's  pro- 
tection. Yet  the  peril  of  each  of  us  lies 
in  the  precedent  of  eroding  the  rights  of 
any  of  us." 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
reject  the  conference  report  and  to  vote 
for  the  substitute  District  of  Columbia 
crime  bills  which  are  now  ready  to  be 
acted  upon. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  entitled  "District  of  Columbia 
Crime  Bill  Assaults  Freedom  and  Intelli- 
gence," published  in  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  of  Sunday,  July  19.  1970,  which 
comments  unfavorably  on  the  bill  now 
pending  before  the  Senate. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

As  We  See  It  District  or  Columbia  Crime 
Bill  Assaults  Freedom  and  Intelligence 

The  administration's  bill  to  combat  crime 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  is  so  chilling  In 
Its  Implications  that  it  Is  incredible  that  It 
has  advanced  so  close  to  passage.  Though  it 
Is  an  unvarnished  assault  on  basic  American 
freedoms,  it  has  passed  the  House  and  Is 
moving  toward  approvad  In  the  Senate. 

The  bill  Includes  (1)  a  provision  that  per- 
mits an  accused  person  to  be  Jailed  for  up  to 
60  days  before  his  trial  If  his  record  shows 
m  the  opinion  of  a  judge,  that  he  would  be 
a  crime  risk  during  the  pretrial  period;  (2) 
a  broadening  of  the  wiretapping  practices  of 
government;  and  (3)  an  extension  of  the  au- 
thority of  policemen  to  enter  a  house  with- 
out knocking  or  Identifying  themselves. 

Sen.  Sam  Ervln,  a  North  Carolina  Demo- 
crat and  a  conservative,  has  had  the  forensic 
last  word  on  the  bill :  "This  ...  Is  as  full  of 
unconstitutional,  unjust  and  unwise  provi- 
sions as  a  mangy  hound  dog  Is  full  of  fleas 
...  a  garbage  pall  of  some  of  the  most  re- 
pressive, nearsighted.  Intolerant,  unfair  and 
vindictive  legislation  that  the  Senate  has 
ever  been  presented  ...  an  affront  to  consti- 
tutional principles  and  to  the  Intelligence  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States." 

Never  mind  the  splendid  hyperboles.  Sen. 
Ervln  makes  his  point.  The  bill  ought  to 
make  any  thoughtful  American  even  more 
purple  with  rage  than  the  acts  of  violence 
and  crime  that  have  made  members  of  Con- 
gress so  wUllng  to  restrict  our  liberties.  This, 
Indeed,  Is  a  bill  to  shout  down  from  the 
house  tops. 

Are  we  so  frightened  of  crime  that  we  are 
willing  to  sacrifice  the  sanctity  of  our  home 
to  a  policeman's  suspicions?  Do  we  really 
care  so  little  for  the  privacy  of  conversations 
that  we  are  wUlIng  to  see  the  tapping  of  tele- 
phones extended?  Do  we  really  mean  to  give 
a  judge  the  right  to  slap  a  man  with  a  pre- 
vious criminal  record  Into  Jail  without  trial 
If  he  Is  considered  "dangerous?" 

These  are  questions  that  must  be  asked, 
and  they  are  not  academic  for  any  of  us. 
No  American  can  afford  to  assume  that  such 
laws  will  be  used  only  against  clearly  de- 
finable "criminal  types"  and  not  against 
him.  Who  Is  dangerous  and  who  Is  not?  Will 
a  conservative  Washington  homeowner,  for 
Instance,  be  classed  as  dangerous  and  there- 
fore subject  to  the  kinds  of  police  activities 
being  authorized  for  the  district?  Will  some- 
one who  wears  his  hair  long? 

We  had  always  felt  that  the  Idea  of  the 


sanctity  of  the  home  would  protect  Ameri- 
cans from  Inordinate  Invasions  of  privacy. 
Prom  colonial  days  we  have  resisted  the  nosy 
intrusions  of  government  Into  our  lives.  We 
have  looked  on  with  horror  at  the  reality  and 
later  the  movie  depictions  of  the  Invasions 
by  the  state  into  homes  in  Nazi  Germany. 

Yet  here  is  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  urged  on  by  the  attorney  general 
and  the  President,  about  to  pass  a  bill  that 
Is  straight  out  of  1930  Germany.  True,  It 
only  affects  the  crlme-rldden  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. But  the  pattern  Is  spreading. 

Somehow  it  must  be  stopped,  in  Congress 
or  in  the  courts.  Surely  we  cannot  approach 
our  200th  anniversary — celebrating  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson and  his  conferees  and  the  freedom 
they  proclaimed — In  such  a  spirit  of  repres- 
sion. It  Is  too  much. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  past  few  days  those  of  us  who  have 
listened  to  the  debate  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  crime  bUl  have  heard  numer- 
ous charges  leveled  against  the  bill  by 
its  opponents.  Others  have  answered 
some  of  these  points.  The  Senatqr  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Tydincs)  made  an  excel- 
lent defense  of  the  bill  yesterday  in  a 
speech  on  the  Senate  floor.  Today  I 
would  like  to  discuss  three  charges  made 
against  the  bill  which  warrant  special 
interest:  First,  that  the  no-knock  pro- 
vision in  the  bill  is  a  departure  from 
well-established  practice  in  this  coun- 
try; second,  that  section  23-111  of  the 
conference  biU  is  unconstitutional  in 
that  it  denies  a  right  to  a  jury  trial  by 
permitting  the  court  to  make  a  factual 
determination  as  to  whether  a  person 
has  been  convicted  of  a  prior  offense; 
and,  third,  that  preventive  detention  is 
a  recent  development,  designed  especial- 
ly to  cope  with  the  crime  problem  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

First.  With  regard  to  the  question  of 
no-knock,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  chart  which 
shows  that  some  30  States  in  the  coun- 
try, either  by  statute  or  by  court  decision, 
permit  some  form  of  no-knock  entry. 
This  indicates  to  me  that  no-knock  is 
rather  the  rule  than  the  exception. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


APPENDIX.-STATES  REQUIRING  ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  AUTHORITY  AND  PURPOSE  BEFORE  FORCED  ENTRY  TO  EXECUTE  SEARCH  WARRANTS  OR  ARRESTS 

(WITH  OR  WITHOUT  A  WARRANT)' 


Stats 


Search  warrant 


Arrests  (with  or  without  warrant) 


Alabama  Notice  required  (Code  of  Ala.  15.10S) 

Alaska  No-knock  permitted  (Alaska  Stat.  12.35.0<0) ..- ...  .----, ---- 

Arizona Notice  required  (State  v.  'flendoia— 454  P.2d  140  (1968)  allows  "no-knock"  for  destruction  exception) 

(Ariz.  Rev.  Stat.  13-1446(8)). 

Arkansas  No  statute,  common  law  applies 

California  Notice  required  '  (Calif.  Penal  Code,  sec.  1531) - 

^ScuY Rrs?alull;Srnl3:rpli«(State-v:Mi-rino-,-i5r 

destruction  exception  to  common  law  announcement  rule).  ^  ,,..... 

Oelawtre         No  statute,  common  law  applies  (Dyton  v.  State,  250  A.2d  383  (1969),  allows  no-knock  for  destruction 

exception  to  common  law  announcement  rule).       „„„,    .       „  ,,,/x,         .•    xioncriino 

District  of  Columbia  Notice  required  (D.C.  Code  Ann.  25-129(g)  (liquor)  DC.  Code  Ann.  33-414(g)  (narcotics)  18  U.SX.  3m 

But  an  annotatron  to  sec.  23-301.  par.  6  states  that  tor  search  or  arrest  that  the  police  can  break  in  after 
an  announcement  of  identity  and  purpose.  There  are  no  exceptions.  "Breaking  and  entering  premises 
without  an  announcement  is  clearly  tUegal  and  an  improper  entry  renders  a  subsequent  search  invalid    ) 

Floridt Notice  required  (Fte.  Stat  933.09) (Benefield  v.  State,  160  So.  2d  706  (1964)  allows  no-knock  for  destruction 

Georgia  No^ce'required  (Code  of  Ga.  Ann.  27-308).  The  arrest  provision  states  that  the  police  may  use  force  to 

'    break  into  a  building  and  does  not  require  any  announcements  prior  to  the  breaking.  The  new  search 

stafutedoesrequireanannouncement  before  breaking.  ,;.,.  ,7 

Hawaii  No-knock  permitted  if  door  to  house  Is  open.  Notice  required  if  door  is  closed.  (Hawaii  Rev.  StaL,  title  il, 

sec.  708.37) 

Idaho  .  Notice  required  (Idaho  Code  19-4409) ---  ■ -•- 

inTnols .  No-knock  permitted  (1 11.  Ann.  Stat.,  title  38,  sec.  108-8).  Tlie  arrest  Statute  states  that  ^^ 

ment  required  for  arrest  but  People  v.  Batbee,  35  ML  2d  407.  220  N.E.  2d  401  (1966)  requires  announce- 
ment before  arrest.  The  search  warrant  section  concludes  that  notice  is  not  necessary  if  constitutional 
standards  (of  reasonablenesi)  are  met  People  v.  HarfteW,  94  IJI.  App.  2d  421.  237  N.E.  2d  193  (1968). 
People  V.  Macias.  39  III.  2d  208, 234,  N.E.  2d  783(1968)  allows  no-knock  for  destruction  exception. 

Footnotes  »t  end  of  table. 


Notrce  required  (Code  of  Ala.  15.153.  15  155) 
Notice  required  (Alaska  Stat.  1?  25  100) 
Notice  required  (Ariz  Rev  Stat  13-1411) 

Notice  required  (Ark  Stat.  43-414) 
Notice  lequired  '  (Calit.  Penal  Code.  sec.  844). 
No  statute,  common  law  applies. 
Do. 

Do. 

No  provision,  common  law  applies. 


Notice  required  (Fla.  Stat.  901.19). 

No-knock  permitted  only  with  warrant  (Code  ol  Ga 
Ann.  27-205). 

Notice  required  (Hawaii  Rev.  Stat,  title  37.  sec.  703.1 1). 

Notice  required  (Idaho  Code  19-611). 
No-knock  permined  (111.  Ann.  Stet  title  38  see.  107- 
Xd)). 
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APPENDIX -STATES  REQUIRING  ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  AUTHORITY  AND  PURPOSE  BEFORE  FORCED  ENTRY  TO  EXECUTE  SEARCH  WARRANTS  OR  ARRESTS 
nrrtr.!/  ».  y  ^^^^^  ^^  WITHOUT  A  WARRANT)* -Continued 


State 


Seardi  warrant 


Arrests  (with  or  without  warrant) 


\nA\in»  No  statute,  common  law  applies  Hadley  v.  SUte.  238  N.E.  2d  888,  906  (1968),  allows  no-knock  for  destruc- 

tion exception  to  the  common  law  rule  o(  announcement. 

Iowa  Notice  required  (Iowa  Code  Ann.  755.9) 

K»nii$.."I""I.I No  statute,  common  law  applies 

[JjjSiana ]";;iIlll"IIirNo-kn«k  permitted (U.'Co'dVofcVimVp^ 

broader  now  and  not  limited  only  to  felonies. 
Maim No  statute,  common  law  applies' - 

KsMChusetts"  ". No;ta%te,Vommon'lawap'pii"e3YCoVrno'nwMTthV.'RoMe«V2n  N 

knock  for  destruction  exception  to  the  common-law  rule  of  announcement  in  dictum). 

Michinn  Notice  reouired  (Mich.  Stat.  Ann.  28-1259  (6))  the  search  provision  had  not  be  included  previously 

Ji*„niS)ti :: No  statutS,  common  law  applies  (State  v.  Parker,  283  Minn.  127  166  N.W.  2d  347  (1969)). 

Missouri     ".I" No-knock  permitted  (Vernon's  Ann.  Mo.  Stat.  542.390) 

Mississippi  ^ No  statute,  common  law  applies 

Montana.  .'.'"I... .I!v No-knock  permitted  <  (Rev  Code  of  Montana  1947  (95-809)) - 


Nebraska  No-knock  permitted  >  (Rev.  Stat,  ot  Neb.  29-411) .^ 

Nevada Notice  required  (Nev.  Rev  Stat  179.090) 

New  Hampshire No  statute.  Common  Law  applies - 

New  Jersey do  '.- - 

New  Mexko         No  statute,  common  law  applies -. -.--  —  -.---.--.-.i: 

New  York    ""  No  knock  permitted.  (The  officer  may  break  open  an  outer  or  inner  door  or  window  of  a  building,  or  any 

part  of  the  building  or  anything  therein,  to  execute  the  warrant,  (i)  if.  after  notice  ot  his  authority  and 

purpose,  he  be  refused  admittance,  or  (b)  without  notice  of  his  authority  and  purpose,  if  the  judge,  justice 
or  magistrate  issuing  the  warrant  has  Inserted  a  direction  therein  that  the  officer  executing  it  shall  not  be 
required  to  give  such  notice.  The  judge,  justice,  or  magistrate  may  so  direct  only  upon  proof  under  oath, 
to  his  satisfaction,  that  the  property  sought  may  be  easily  and  quickly  destroyed  or  disposed  of,  or  that 
danger  to  the  life  or  limb  of  the  officer  or  another  may  result,  if  such  notice  were  to  be  given.  As  amended 
L.  1964,  c.  S5.  eft.  July  1,  1964.)  (NY,  Code  Grim.  Procedure  sec  799.) 

North  Carolina  - No  statute,  common  law  applies.  -  ■_ 

North  Dakota     No-knock  permittwl  if  judge  so  provides  (NO  Code  29-29.1-01)..      -..a.. --•.V'"»-i<;";iA'.iVii' 

nor^n  uanou  ^^^.^  required  U.S.  v.  Blank,  251  F.  Supp.  166  (1966)  and  Slate  v.  Jotinion,  lOOhio  Misc.  278. 240  N.E.  2d 

574  (1968)  altow  no-knock  for  destruction  exception).  (Ohio  Rev.  Code  Ann.  2935.12). 

Oklahoma Notice  required  (Okla.  Stat  Ann.  Title  22,  Sec.  1228) - 


Oreoon  Notice  required  (State  v.  Cortmen,  466  P.  2d  681,  683  (1968)  allows  no-knock  for  destruction  exception;  cites 

"     Peoplev.  Maddox  (Calif.))  (Oreg.  Rev.  Stat  141.110).  ^  ^    ..,„,..o«.,   „       j 

Pennsylvania  ....  No  statute,  common  law  applies  (Manduchi  v.  Tracy,  350  F.2d  658  (1965)  cert,  denied,  382  U.S.  943  allowed 

no-knock  for  destruction  exception  to  common  law  rule  of  announcement). 
Rhode  Island No  statute,  common  law  applies  (State  v.  Johnson.  230  A.2d  831,  allows  no-knock  for  destruction  exception 

to  common-law  rule  of  announcement) 

South  Carolina No-knock  permitted  (S.C.  Code  Sec.  17-257)  

South  Dakota  Notice  required  (S.D.  Comp.  Laws.  Ann.  1967,  Sec.  23-15-14)' - 


Tennessee Notice  required  (Tenn.  Code.  Ann. 40.509) ----- 

Xeias '. No-knock  permitted  (Vernon's  Tex.  Stat.  Ann.  Code  of  Crim.  Proc.,  art  18.18) 

UUh  No-knock  permitted  1967  Amendment  to  search  warrant  provisions  reads:  "Officer  may  break  door  or 

window  to  execute  warrant— Authority.  The  officer  may  break  open  any  outer  or  inner  door  or  window  of 
3  house  or  any  part  of  a  house  or  anything  therein,  to  execute  the  warrant:  (1)  if,  after  notice  of  his 
authority  and  purpose,  he  is  refused  admittance;  or  (2)  Without  notice  of  his  authority  and  purpose,  if  the 
judge,  justice,  or  magistrate  issuing  the  warrant  has  inserted  a  direction  therein  that  the  officer  executing 
il  shail  not  be'required  to  give  such  notice.  The  judge,  justice,  or  magistrate  mav  so  direct  only  upon  preol 
under  oath,  to  his  satisfaction,  that  the  properly  sought  is  a  narcotic,  illegal  drug,  or  other  similar  sub- 
stance which  may  be  easily  and  quickly  destroyed  or  disposed  of,  or  that  danger  to  the  life  or  limb  of  the 
officer  or  any  other  may  result,  if  such  notice  were  to  be  given."  Also  see  State  v.  Louden,  15  Utah  2d  54, 
387  p.  2d  240  (1963).)  (Jlah  Code  Ann.  19S3,  77-54-9). 

Vermont No-knock  pecmiited  (Vermont  Stat  Ann.  24.302) 

Virginia..  ..'" No  statute— common  law  applies.       - • 

West  Virginia.II"r.......l''.--..  No-knock  permitted  tor  structures  other  than  a  "dwelling"  (W.  Va.  Code  62.1  A-5) 

Wisconsin...' No  statute.  Common  law  applies ■ 

Wyoming Notice  required - 


NotiM  required  (Ind.  Ann.  Stat  9-1009). 

Notice  required  (Iowa  Code  Ann.  751.9). 
Notice  required  (Kansas  Stat  Ann.  62-1819). 
Notice  required  (Ky.  Rev.  Stat  70.077  and  70.073). 
NotKe  required  (La.  Code  of  Crim.  Procedure  title  V 

(Art.  224)). 
No  statute,  common  law  applies.' 

Do.' 
No  statute,  common  law  applies. 

NotKe  required  (Mkh.  Stat  Ann.  28.880). 

Notice  required  (Minn.  Stat  Ann.  639.33  and  639.34). 

Notice  required  (Vernon's  Ann.  Mo.  Stat.  544.200). 

Notice  required  (Miss.  Code  of  1942,  2472). 

Notice  required  <  (Rev.  Code  of  Montana  1947  (94- 

6011)). 
No-knock  permitted '(Rev.  Stat  of  Neb.  29-411). 
NotKe  required  (Nev.  Rev.  Stat  171.138). 
No  statute,  common  law  applies. 

Do.« 
No  statute,  common  law  applies. 
Notice    required  (NY.  Code    of  Cum.  Procedure, 

sec    175— arrest   with   warrant— and   sec    178— 

arrest  without  warrant). 


Notice  required  (Rev.  Stat,  of  N.C.  15.44). 

Notice  required  (NO.  Code  29-06-14). 

Notice  required  (Ohio  Rev.  Code  Ann.  2935.12). 

Notice  required  (Okla.  Stat.  Ann.  title  22  sec.  194 
(arrest  with  warrant)  sec.  197  (arrest  without 
warrant). 

Notice  required  (Oreg.  Rev.  Stat.  133.290  arrest  with 
warrant)  133.320  (arrest  without  warranty)). 

No  statute,  common  law  applies. 

Do. 

Notice  required  (S.C.  Code  Sec.  53-192). 

Notice  required  (S.D.  (^mp.  Laws  Ann.,  1967,  Sec. 

23-22-19). 
Notice  required  (Tenn.  Code  Ann.  40.807). 
Notice  required  (Vernon's  Tex.  Stat  Ann.  Code  of 

Crim.  Proc.  Art  15.25). 
Notice  required  (Utah  Code  Ann.  1953,  77113-12). 


No-knock  permitted  (Vermont  Stat  Ann.  24.302). 

No  statute.  Common  law  applies. 

Notice  required '  (Rev.  Code  ot  Wash.  Ann.  10.31.040). 

No  statute.  Common  law  applies. 
Do. 

Notice  required  for  arrest  with  warrant  (Wy.  Stat 
Ann.  7-165)  No  statute  lor  arrest  without  warrant- 
Common  law  applies. 


1  People  V.  Maddox,  204  P.  2d  6  (1956)  allow  no-knock;  people  v.  Gostelo.  432  P.  2d  706  (1967) 
for  destruction ;  People  v.  Rosales.  437  P.  2d  489  (1968)  exception. 

J  State  V.  Martello.  252  A.  2d  316  (1969)  allows  no-knock  as  an  exception  to  the  common-law 
rule  of  announcement  "An  officer  *  •  •  is  bound,  on  demand  to  make  known  his  authority, 
but  his  omission  to  do  so  can  do  no  more  than  deprive  "him"  of  ttie  protection  which  the  law 
throws  around  its  ministers,  when  in  the  rightful  discharge  of  their  duty." 

•  Henson  v.  State,  236  Md.  513.  204  A.  2d  516  (1969)  and  Waugh  v.  State,  3  Md.  App.  379.  230 
A   2d  596.  Both  cases  allow  destruction  exception  to  the  common  law  rule  ot  announcement 

•  The  general  arrest  statute  and  tl\e  search  statute  give  the  right  to  break  in  without  the  require- 
ment of  notk:e.  The  arrest  with  or  without  warrant  statutes  require  notice  unless  notice  would 
jeopardize  the  arrest. 

»  "Warrants;  execution;  powers  of  ofticei,  direction  for  executing,  in  executing  a  warrant  lor  the 
arrest  of  a  person  charged  with  an  oHense,  or  a  search  warrant,  or  when  authorized  to  make  an 
arrest  tor  a  felony  witlMut  a  warrant  the  officer  may  break  open  any  outer  or  inner  door  or  window 
of  a  dwelling  house  or  other  building,  if,  after  notice  of  his  office  and  purpose,  he  is  refused  ad- 
mittance;" or  without  giving  notice  ot  his  authority  and  purpose,  it  the  judge  or  magistrate  issuing 


a  search  warrant  has  inserted  a  direction  therein  that  the  officer  executing  it  shall  not  be  required 
to  give"  such  notice,  but  the  political  subdivision  from  whk;h  such  officer  is  elected  or  appointed 
shall  be  liable  tor  aH  damages  to  the  property  in  gaining  admission.  The  judge  or  magistrate  may  so 
direct  only  upon  proof  under  oath,  to  his  satisfaction  that  the  "property  sought  may  be  easily  or 
quickly  destroyed  or  disposed  of,  or  that  danger  to  the  life  or  limb  of  the  officer  or  another  may  re- 
sult, it  such"  notice  be  given;  but  this  section  is  not  intended  to  authorize  any  officer  executing  a 
search  warrant  to  enter  any  house  or  building  not  described  in  the  warrant.) 

•  State  V.  Juliano,  97  N.J.  Super.  25,  234  A.  2d  236  (1967)  allows  No-knock  for  destruction  excep- 
tion to  common  law  rule  of  announcement 

'  South  Dakota  recently  enacted  authority  for  no-knock  warrants. 

•  State  V.  Young.  76  W.  0. 2d  212, 455  p.  2d  595(1969)  allows  No-knock  for  destruction  exception. 

•From  an  article  to  be  published  in  the  St  John's  Law  Review. 

Note.— The  citations  listed  in  the  above  appendix  are  illustrative  only  and  in  no  way  are  to  be 
considered  as  all  inclusive. 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  My  own  State  of  Ne- 
brov^ka  is  one  that  permits  limited  forms 
of  "no  knock."  Section  29-411  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  of  Nebraska  says: 

In  executing  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  a 
person  charged  with  an  offense,  or  a  search 
warrant,  or-.yhen  authorized  to  make  an  ar- 
rest for  a  feliny  without  a  warrant,  the  of- 
ficer may  break  open  an  outer  or  an  Inner 
door  or  window  of  a  dwelling  house  or  other 
building.  If,  after  notice  of  his  offlce  and  pur- 
pose, he  Is  refused  admittance;  or  without 
giving  notice  of  his  authority  and  purpose, 
if  the  Judge  or  magistrate  issuing  a  search 
warrant  has  inserted  a  direction  therein  that 
the  officer  executing  it  shall  not  be  required 
to  give  such  notice,  but  the  political  sub- 
division from  which  such  offlcer  Is  elected  or 


appointed  shall  be  liable  for  all  damages  to 
the  property  In  gaining  admission. 

Those  who  decry  "no  knock"  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  go  against  the  prac- 
tice in  a  majority  of  the  States  of  this 
Nation  as  well  as  against  the  ruling  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
in  Ker  v.  the  State  of  California,  374 
U.S.  23  fl963),  which  has  already  been 
discussed  at  length  by  both  the  pro- 
ponents and  the  opponents  of  this  bill. 
Not  only  do  the  States  and  the  courts 
approve  "no  knock,"  but  so  does  the 
Senate.  Three  times  since  December  1969 
this  body,  the  XfS.  Senate,  has  approved 
of  "no  knock"  warrants.  It  seems  to  this 
Senator  to  be  time  to  stop  the  sirgument 


concerning  'no  knock"  and  to  move  on  to 
ether  matters. 

Second.  Last  Friday  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  stated  that 
section  23-111  of  the  conference  bill  vio- 
lates section  1  of  article  III  of  the  Con- 
stitution by  permitting  the  court,  rather 
than  the  jury,  to  make  a  determination 
concerning  whether  a  person  has  been 
convicted  of  a  prior  offense.  This  deter- 
mination, under  the  terms  of  the  provi- 
sion, would  be  made  only  after  a  finding 
of  guilt  by  a  Jury  and  would  be  used  only 
for  the  purpose  of  setting  the  proper 
sentence. 

The  prtwtlce  which  section  23-111 
would  codify  is  currently  the  practice  in 
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the  District  of  Columbia.  Today,  in  this 
jurisdiction,  after  a  jury  has  ruled  on  the 
question  of  gtiilt  or  iimocence,  it  is  the 
court  which  examines  documentation 
submitted  to  prove  that  the  defendant 
has  previously  been  convicted  of  an 
offense.  The  very  recent  case  of  United 
States  against  Marshall  in  three  separate 
sections  of  the  majority  and  minority 
opinions  recognizes  that  such  is  the  prac- 
tice in  the  District  of  Columbia  at  the 
present  time.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  excerpts  from  the  opinion  and  con- 
curring opinion  in  this  case  by  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Circuit  be  printed  in  the  R«cord 
with  the  relevant  portions  italicized. 

This  case  indicates  to  this  Senator  that 
the  constitutional  objection  raised 
against  this  provision  of  the  conference 
bill  is  without  substance;  but  rather  that 
similar  practices  are  engaged  in  daily  by 
the  courts  with  the  approval  of  the  ap- 
pellate reviewers  of  these  actions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
I  United   states    Court    of   Appeals   for   the 

District  of  (Columbia  Circuit,  No.  22,485] 

United  States  of  Amxrica  v.  EmmusT  M. 

Maksrall,  appellant 

(Appeal    from    the    United    States   District 

Court   for  the   District   of   (Columbia,   on 

reconsideration  en  banc) 

Decided  June  30,  1970 
n 

A  question  arlsee  as  to  the  sentence.  The 
crime  of  carrying  a  pistol  without  a  license, 
of  which  appellant  was  convicted.  Is  punish- 
able under  the  terms  of  22  D.C.  Code  9  3204 
In  the  manner  prescribed  by  Section  23- 
8216.  This  calls  for  a  fine  of  $1,000  or  im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both,  unless  the  defendant  has  been  con- 
victed of  the  same  offense  In  this  Jurisdiction 
or  of  a  felony  In  any  Jurisdiction.  In  such  a 
case  the  sentencing  court  has  the  discretion 
to  Impose  a  sentence  of  not  more  than  ten 
years,  although  the  increased  term  of  im- 
prisonment is  only  authorized  and  not  re- 
quired. Under  these  provisions  appellant  was 
sentenced  as  a  second  offender  for  a  term  of 
Imprisonment  from  two  to  six  years. 

The  contention  Is  that  proof  of  a  prior 
conviction  was  not  adduced  properly.  To  de- 
cide this  question  the  court  sua  sponte  has 
considered  the  case  en  banc. 

In  Jackson  v.  United  States,  95  U.S.  App. 
D.C.  328,  221  F.  2d  883  (1956).  where,  as  In 
the  present  case,  the  sentence  was  Imposed 
under  Section  3204,  but  without  proof  of 
the  previous  conviction  In  the  presence  of 
the  accused,  we  vacated  the  sentence  and  re- 
manded for  resentence  for  not  more  than  one 
year,  "unless  the  Government  Introduces  evi- 
dence In  Jackson's  presence  which  convinces 
the  court  that,  when  he  committed  the  of- 
fenses of  which  he  was  convicted,  he  had 
theretofore  been  convicted  of  a  similar 
violation  or  of  a  felony." 

Jackson,  supra,  95  U.S.  App.  D.C.  at  330-31, 
221  F.2d  at  885.  We  find  no  slgnlflic&nt  dis- 
tinction between  this  case  and  Jackson,  and 
we  think  the  position  there  adopted  is  sotmd. 
The  indictment,  which  we  assume  was  served 
on  Jackson  as  required  by  law,  recited  a  prior 
conviction.  His  counsel  stipulated  to  the 
oo\irt,  though  out  of  Jackson's  presence,  that 
the  accused  had  previously  been  convicted 
of  a  felony,  and  also  waived  proof  of  the 
conviction  should  the  Jury  find  him  guilty 
of  the  charge  on  trial. 

In  the  course  of  Ita  opinion  the  court  stated 
that  the  stipulation  of  counsel  was  not  a 
■ubetltute  for  actual  proof  of  a  fact  which  so 
drastically  increaaee  the  maximum  Imprison- 


ment. Such  proof  which  so  largely  shapes  the 
sentence  should  be  Introduced  In  the  defend- 
ant's preeenoe,  just  as  the  sentence  Itself 
must  be  pronounced  In  his  presence."  95 
VS.  App.  D.C.  at  330,  221  PAl  at  885. 

This  was  the  position  of  the  court  not- 
withstanding, as  the  court  pointed  out,  ".  .  . 
Jackson  does  not  expressly  attack  the  sen- 
tence as  being  in  excess  of  that  authorized  by 
law,  and  although  he  did  not  move  in  the 
District  OouH  that  it  be  corrected,  a«  he 
might  have  done  under  28  U.S.C.  I  2266,  the 
matter  of  the  legality  of  the  sentence  may 
nevertheless  be  determined  on  this  appeal." 
96  U.S.  App.  D.C.  at  330,  221  F.2d  at  885. 

What  occtirred  In  the  present  case  was 
that  the  then  United  States  Attorney  filed 
with  the  Clerk  a  document  called  an  "In- 
formation of  Prtor  Conviction."  There  Is  a 
notation  on  the  Clerk's  docket  of  service  of 
this  paper.  The  document  recites  that  Mar- 
shall had  prevlovisly  been  convicted  twice  of 
carrying  a  dangerous  weapon.  During  the 
sentencing  proceedings,  however,  there  was 
no  mention  of  this  information  or  of  the 
fact  of  prior  conviction,  and  there  was  no 
proof  of  such  a  conviction  In  the  presence  of 
the  defendant. 

We  are  persviaded  to  adhere  to  the  pro- 
cedure adopted  In  Jackson.  In  addition  to 
the  reasons  there  expressed  there  Is  another. 
When  the  proof  Is  Introduced  In  the  presence 
of  the  defendant  meaningful  opportunity  is 
afforded,  which  might  otherwise  be  unavail- 
able, to  enable  the  accused  in  the  exercise  of 
his  right  of  allocution  to  advance  any  rea- 
sons he  might  have  why  the  court  should  not 
enlarge  the  sentence  because  of  his  past 
record. 

Rule  32(a),  Fed.  R.  Crim.  P.,  presently 
provides  In  part: 

"Before  imposing  sentence  tlie  oo\u^  shall 
afford  counsel  an  opportunity  to  speak  on 
behalf  of  the  defendant  and  shall  address 
the  defendant  personally  and  ask  him  if  he 
wishes  to  make  a  statement  in  his  own  be- 
half and  to  present  any  information  In 
mitigation  of  punishment." 

In  Green  v.  United  States.  365  U.S.  301. 
304  (1961),  It  Is  pointed  out  that  the  legal 
provenance  of  this  Rule  was  the  common-law 
right  of  allocution.  The  Court  there  Inter- 
preted Rule  32(a)  as  It  then  existed  to  re- 
quire the  trial  court  to  enable  the  de- 
fendant— not  only  his  counsel — the  oppor- 
tunity to  address  the  court.  The  result  of 
this  ruling,  reaffirmed  In  Hill  v.  United 
States,  368  U.S.  424  (1962),  was  that  by  the 
1966  amendments,  this  requirement  was 
made  a  part  of  the  Rule.  Section  3204  per- 
mits but  does  not  require  the  sentence  of  a 
recidivist  to  be  enlarged.  A  discretion  resides 
In  the  sentencing  judge  whether  to  enlarge 
the  sentence  at  all  or.  If  enlarged,  to  what 
ejctent  within  the  great  range  between  a 
one  and  ten  year  term.  The  Judge  accord- 
ingly should  consider.  Inter  alia,  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  prior  offense  as  well  as 
other  aspects  of  the  defendant's  life.  Par- 
ticularly when  a  prior  offense  may  permit 
the  sentence  to  be  enlarged  tenfold.  It  is 
difficult  to  see  how  the  sentencing  can  pro- 
ceed with  a  meaningful  allocution  without 
anything  being  said  concerning  the  prior  of- 
fense, as  here  occurred.  Proof  In  the  de- 
fendant's presence  of  the  prior  conviction, 
with  knowledge  thus  brought  home  to  him 
in  the  courtroom  of  Its  possible  significance 
in  determining  his  sentence,  alerts  him  to  the 
opportunity  at  sentencing  of  addressing  the 
Judge  directly  with  respect  to  the  prior  con- 
viction. Even  when  the  fact  of  conviction  Is 
not  disputable  he  may  adduce  whatever  he 
deems  appropriate  lor  the  judge  to  con- 
sider m  connection  with  it.  As  the  Supreme 
Court  stated  in  Green,  supra,  365  U.S.  at 
304: 

"The  most  persuasive  counsel  may  not  be 
able  to  speak  for  a  defendant  as  the  de- 
fendant might,  with  halting  eloquence, 
speak  for  himself." 

We  do  not  deem  it  eesentlal,  in  adhering 


to  the  procedure  adopted  In  Jackson,  to 
determine  whether  «»  not  It  Is  required  by 
due  process  of  law.  See  Oyler  v.  Boles,  368 
U.S.  448.  452  (1962) ,  and  United  States  ex  rel. 
Collins  V.  Claudy,  204  F.  2d  624  (3d  Clr.  1953) . 

The  Judgment  of  conviction  Is  sifBrmed. 
The  sentence  Is  vacated  and  the  case  is 
remanded  for  resentence  for  no  more  than 
one  year  unless  the  United  States  introduces 
evidence  in  Marshall's  presence  which  con- 
vinces the  court  that  when  he  committed  the 
offenses  of  which  he  was  convicted  he  had 
theretofore  been  convicted  of  a  similar  viola- 
tion or  of  a  felony. 

It  is  so  ordered. 

MacKinnon,  Circuit  Judge,  oonctuTlng  in 
part  and  dissenting  In  part:  I  concur  in  Xbst 
affirmance  of  the  conviction  and  with  Part  I 
of  the  majority  opinion  but  I  am  unable  to 
conctu:  In  the  vacation  of  the  sentence  and 
the  remand  for  resentencing  as  ordered  by 
Part  n  of  the  opinion.  To  do  so,  In  my 
opinion,  would  be  a  completely  useless  cere- 
mony. 

Rule  62(a)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Crimi- 
nal Procedure  provides : 

"Any  error,  defect,  irregularity  or  vari- 
ance which  does  not  affect  substantial  rights 
shall  be  disregarded." 

In  my  opinion  no  substantial  right  of  ap- 
pellant has  been  affected.  He  has  never 
claimed  that  he  Is  not  the  same  person  as  the 
Ernest  M.  Marshall  convicted  of  the  two 
offenses  described  In  the  Information  and 
he  makes  no  showing  or  claim  of  any  kind 
that  on  remand  he  would  be  able  to  introduce 
any  fact  that  might  in  any  way  serve  as  a 
basis  to  compel  any  alteration  In  his  sen- 
tence. Under  such  circumstances  the  remand 
appears  as  an  "Idle  ceremony"  and  contrary 
to  the  rule  announced  by  our  decision  In 
Kendrick  v.  United  States,  99  U.S.  App.  DC. 
173  176,  238  F.  2d  34,  37  (1956),  which  was 
written  by  Judge  Miller.  I  would  accordingly 
affirm  the  trial  court's  judgment. 

In  doing  so  It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
the  better  practice,  which  would  be  pre- 
scribed for  all  future  cases,  would  be  for 
the  issue  of  identity  to  be  satisfied  by 
affirmative  admission,  stipulation  or  proof 
entered  on  the  record  In  open  court  in  the 
presence  of  the  defendant  prior  to  sen- 
tencing. If  the  United  States  Attorney  did 
not  take  the  Initiative  in  this  respect  the 
trial  judge  should  determine  In  an  appropri- 
ate manner  that  the  defendant  Is  the  same 
person  as  the  one  pre%iously  convicted.  If  the 
defendant  denies  the  prior  conviction,  or 
stands  mute,  the  Goryemment  should  prove 
the  prior  offense  to  the  court  by  evidence 
adduced  In  the  presence  of  the  accused.     

Then,  having  disposed  of  this  case  so  far 
as  the  record  before  this  court  Justifies, 
it  should  be  pointed  out  to  appellant  that 
If  he  believes  he  has  any  Justifiable  basis  to 
question  the  validity  of  his  sentence  (which 
Is  not  apparent  to  us  on  this  record*  he 
may  do  so  by  motion  before  the  trial  court 
under  28  U.S.C.  §  2255.  For  this  purpose  his 
present  counsel  would  be  directed  to  con- 
tinue to  represent  him  Upon  such  motion, 
if  the  evidence  shows  that  appellant  is  In 
fact  the  same  Ernest  M.  Marshall  who  was 
previously  convicted,  the  trial  ooiu^  may  dis- 
miss the  motion:  if.  however,  the  evidence 
does  not  prove  that  he  Is  the  same  person 
as  the  one  previously  convicted  under  the 
same  name,  the  trial  court  should  then 
vacate  Its  prior  sentence  and  resentence  ap- 
pellant properly. 

In  my  view  the  majority  opinion  mis- 
takenly asserts  that  this  case  Is  controlled 
by  Jackson  v.  United  States.  95  U.S.  App.D.C. 
328.  221  F.2d  883  (1956),  and  not  by  Ken- 
dHck  v.  United  States,  supra. 

In  this  case,  Marshall  was  sentenced  by 
the  court  on  the  basis  of  an  "Information 
of  Prior  Conviction"  filed  and  served  by  the 
Government  on  September  11.  1968  some  23 
days  prior  to  the  Impoeltlon  of  sentence  on 
October  4.  U>«8.  The  Information  stated  that 
appellant  had  twice  before  been  convicted 
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of  carrying  a  concealed  weapon  in  violation 
DC.  Code  §22-3204  (1967).  At  the  time  of 
sentencing  counsel  for  Marshall  Indicated 
luiowledge  of  the  probation  report,  termed 
it  "a  complete  and  comprehensive  probation 
report"  and  recognized  its  serious  Implica- 
tions by  observing,  "I  think  the  most  we  can 
ask  is  that  Your  Honor  be  as  lenient  as  pos- 
sible under  the  circumstances."  Marshall 
also  personally  addressed  the  court  at  the 
time  of  his  sentencing,  indicated  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  probation  report  and  pointed  out 
that  ".  .  .  the  probation  officer  hasn't  ascer- 
tained that  I  had  a  probation  report  written 
up  In  Maryland."  Thus,  since  both  Marshall 
and  his  counsel  by  their  comments  indicate 
they  had  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  the 
probation  report,  they  most  certainly  had 
full  knowledge  that  the  court  had  been  ad- 
vised of  the  two  prior  convictions.  Neither 
Indicated  surprise  at  the  sentence  of  two  to 
six  years.  After  sentence  was  imposed,  it  was 
apparent  that  Marshall's  counsel  was  not 
inhibited  by  the  court's  action  as  he  im- 
mediately requested  the  court  to  set  appeal 
bond.  So  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  more 
reason  to  vacate  Marshall's  sentence  than 
there  did  the  sentence  that  was  involved  in 
Judge  Miller's  opinion  In  Kendrick. 

In  Kendrick  v.  United  States,  supra,  99 
U.S.App.r).C.  at  176.  238  P.2d  at  37.  the  de- 
fendant was  convicted  under  tbe  D.C.  Code  of 
(1)  assault  with  a  deadly  weapon  and  (2) 
carrying  a  dangerous  weapon.  He  was  sen- 
tenced respectively  to  consecutive  sentences 
of  3  to  9  years  and  2  to  8  years.  The  assault 
count  did  not  allege  that  Kendrick  had  been 
previously  convicted  of  a  similar  offense 
and  no  such  fact  was  proved  on  the  trial  of 
the  case,  but  after  conviction  and  before 
sentencing  the  Government  filed  an  Infor- 
mation alleging  two  prior  convictions  of  as- 
sault with  a  dangerous  weapon.  P>rior  to  sen- 
tencing no  proof  was  Introduced  of  these 
convictions  or  that  the  Kendrick  named 
therein  was  identical  with  the  defendant  in 
the  proceeding  before  the  court. 

On  appeal,  Kendrick  contended  that  under 
Jackson  v.  United  States,  supra,  he  could 
not  be  sentenced  to  imprisonment  in  excess 
of  one  year  unless  the  Government  In  his 
presence  proves  the  prior  crimes  and  his 
identity.  However,  Judge  Miller,  who  had 
written  the  opinion  In  Jackson,  also  wrote 
the  opinion  in  Kendrick  and  held  that  such 
procedure  was  not  necessary.  He  pointed  out 
that  Kendrick  on  cross  examination  during 
the  trial  had  admitted  the  two  prior  offenses, 
that  the  same  trial  Judge  had  presided  dur- 
ing one  of  the  prior  convictions,  that  the  de- 
fendant had  not  been  denied  his  right  of  al- 
locution and  that  there  was  no  showing  that 
Kendrick  denied  that  he  had  been  previously 
convicted  as  stated  In  the  Information.  Under 
such  circumstances.  Judge  Miller's  opinion 
concluded.  "(T|he  production  of  evidence 
after  verdict  and  before  sentence  to  show 
these  previous  convictions  would  have  been 
an  idle  formality."  99  U.S.  App.  D.C.  at  176, 
238  F.  2d  at  37. 

This  holding  Is  applicable  here  and  the 
fact  that  Kendrick  bad  been  previously  tried 
before  tbe  same  Judge  on  one  prior  convic- 
tion and  had  admitted  both  convictions  on 
cross  examination  does  not  distinguish  It 
from  this  case  because  neither  circumstance 
In  Kendrick  occurred  In  the  context  of  in- 
forming the  defendant  that  such  prior  con- 
victions were  to  be  used  against  blm  to  in- 
crease bis  punishment  for  the  Instant  offense. 
If  certainty  that  Kendrick  bad  committed 
tbe  prior  offense  was  tbe  essential  feature 
to  tbe  decision  In  tbe  case  that  dictated  af- 
firmance, then  Jackson  (written  by  the  same 
Judge)  would  not  have  been  reversed  because 
there  was  no  substantial  doubt  that  Jackson 
committed  the  prior  stated  offenses  to  which 
bis  counsel  stipulated  and  which  Jackson  at 
no  time  denied.  Tbe  principal  fact  that  dis- 
tinguishes Kendrick  (and  this  ou*)  from 
Jackson  is  that  in  Kendrfck  (and  MarAall) 


there  was  filed  and  served  an  Information 
prior  to  sentencing  setting  forth  the  prior 
convictions  the  Government  intended  to  re- 
ly upon  to  support  the  enhanced  sentence 
and  Ln  Jackson  no  such  Information  was 
served  or  filed.  Thus  Kendrick  (and  Marshall) 
was  placed  on  notice  that  the  coxirt  could 
in  its  discretion  Impose  an  enhanced  sen- 
tence and  this  was  not  done  In  Jackson. 

In  Jackson  v.  United  States,  supra,  appel- 
lant's grrounds  for  reversal  were  twofold:  (1) 
that  he  was  entitled  to  a  Jury  trial  on  the 
Issue  of  the  prior  conviction  and  (2)  that 
hlfl  trial  counsel  had  Improperly  represented 
him  to  his  prejudice  by  stipulating  without 
bis  knowledge  or  consent  to  the  prior  con- 
viction. Api>ellant  raised  both  of  these 
points  ajjirmatively  on  his  appeal.  On  the 
first  point  the  court  held  he  was  not  en- 
titled to  a  Jury  trial.  On  the  second  point 
that  his  attorney  had  Improperly  represented 
him  and  because  of  the  absence  of  any  proof 
of  the  prior  offense,  the  court  placed  Jackson 
in  the  position  he  occupied  prior  to  the 
sentencing  by  remanding  the  case  for  re- 
sentencing. Since  he  had  new  counsel  on 
the  appeal,  resentencing  thus  wiped  out  the 
prejudice  he  claimed  had  arisen  by  the  Im- 
proper stipulation  of  his  prior  counsel.  Thus 
Jackson  sought  primarily  to  correct  an  al- 
leged improper  representation  by  counsel 
and  is  plainly  distinguishable  from  Marshall 
on  that  ground  and  on  the  ground  previous- 
ly pointed  out  that  Jackson  was  never  served 
prior  to  sentencing  with  any  Information 
alleging  any  prior  conviction.  Also,  the  pre- 
mise of  the  majority  opinion  that  afBrm- 
ance  of  yfarshall  would  overrule  Jackson  Is 
completely  undercut  by  the  fact  that  the 
record  In  Jackson  indicates  that  the  sen- 
tencing on  remand  was  handled  In  the  same 
manner  as  In  this  case.  Marshall  here  makes 
no  claim  of  improper  representation  by  this 
trial  counsel  nor  does  he  claim  he  was 
not  previously  convicted.  This  latter  fact  was 
not  considered  controlling  in  Jackson, 
which  rather  turned  on  the  pxMnt  that  the 
proof  of  this  pwlnt  was  improperly  waived 
by  counsel  without  appellant's  knowledge 
or  consent.  Jackson  v.  United  States,  supra, 
95   U.S.   App.   DC.  at  330,   221   P.2d   at  885. 

Two  cases  In  the  Seventh  Circuit  are  also 
in  point  on  the  issue  here.  United  States  v. 
Scales.  249  P.  2d  368  (7th  Cir.  1957)  involved 
a  sentence  on  a  narcotics  conviction  to  an 
enhanced  punishment  as  a  second  offender 
under  the  recidivist  provisions  of  the  Boggs 
Act.  PoUowlng  the  conviction  the  United 
States  Attorney  filed  an  Information  In  open 
court  setting  forth  a  prior  conviction  of  the 
defendant  on  a  narcotics  violation.  As  a  sec- 
ond offender  aggravated  penalties  were  pro- 
vided for  by  21  U.S.C.  I  174  (now  26  U.S.C. 
5  7237(a)).  The  defendant  and  his  attorney 
were  present  in  court  when  the  Information 
was  filed  but  the  trial  Judge  addressed  no 
In  .uirles  to  the  defendant  or  his  attorney 
and  Instead  Immediately  proceeded  to  im- 
pose a  sentence  of  seven  years'  imprison- 
ment which  exceeded  by  two  years  the  max- 
imum punishment  provided  for  a  first  offense. 
At  no  time  during  the  hearing  did  the 
defendant  or  his  attorney  make  any  state- 
ment relative  to  the  Information  or  any 
denial  that  the  defendant  was  the  same 
person  as  the  one  previously  convicted.  How- 
ever, following  sentencing  defendant's  coun- 
sel requested  tbe  court  to  consider  a  reduc- 
tion of  sentence  on  the  grounds  that  defend- 
ant was  physically  handlcapF>ed  and  that 
there  was  no  evidence  he  had  sold  narcotics. 

At  the  time  Scales  was  sentenced  the 
Boggs  Act  prescribed  the  sentencing  proce- 
dure to  be  followed  before  the  enhanced 
penalties  could  be  adjudged.  Such  required 
the  court  to  be  advised  by  the  United  States 
Attorney  whether  the  conviction  Is  the  of- 
fender's first  or  a  subsequent  offense,  and 
In  the  event  it  were  not  a  first  offense  the 
United  States  Attorney  was  required  to  file 
an  Information  setting  forth  tbe  prior  con- 


victions.  Tbe  statute  then  speclflcftlly  re- 
quired that: 

"The  offender  shall  have  the  opportunity 
In  open  court  to  aCBnn  or  deny  that  be  Is 
Identical  with  the  person  previously  con- 
victed. 26  U.S.C.  i  7237  (68A  State.  860).'" 

If  he  denied  the  Identity  a  trial  was  re- 
quired. Following  his  sentence  Scales  moved 
under  28  U.S.C.  5  2255  to  vacate  his  sentence 
on  the  ground  that  tbe  above  quoted  portion 
of  the  statute  required  the  court  to  directly 
question  bint  on  the  subject  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  on  formal  arraignment  gnd 
that  since  he  and  his  attorney  stood  m\K^ 
their  silence  must  be  resolved  in  his  favor. 

Tbe  situation  Is  thus  a  stronger  one  than 
is  presented  here  by  Marshall  since  the 
statute  specifically  requires  that  the  de- 
fendant have  an  "opportunity  in  open  court" 
to  refute  his  alleged  identity.  There  Is  no 
similar  statute  applicable  to  Marshall's  situ- 
ation. In  denying  Scales'  attack  on  bis  sen- 
tence, the  court's  decision  stated: 

"The  court  had  no  obligation  to  proceed 
further  or  more  formally  vmless  and  until  the 
identity  of  appellant  as  the  man  previously 
convicted  was  denied. 

"The  record  also  shows  that  appellant  and 
bis  covmsel  were  fully  aware  of  what  was 
transpiring  in  court  since  counsel  Immedi- 
ately asked  for  a  reduction  of  the  sentence 
on  other  grounds.  Appellant  had  an  obliga- 
tion to  inform  the  court  that  the  allegations 
of  his  prior  conviction  were  untrue  If  he 
expected  to  rely  upon  this  for  reduction  of 
the  sentence  at  any  time.  He  had  no  right 
to  remain  silent  and  later  claim  that  the 
court  should  have  required  him,  to  speak  out." 
(Emphasis  added).  United  States  v.  Scales, 
supra,  249  F.2d  at  370. 

The  decision  Is  substantially  on  all  fours 
with  Marshall's  case. 

In  United  States  v.  Kapsalis,  214  F.2d  677, 
686  (7th  Clr.  1954) ,  the  same  court  had  pre- 
viously pointed  out  that  the  1951  amend- 
ments to  the  narcotics  statutes  (the  Boggs 
Act)  had  simplified  the  procedure  in  showing 
prior  convictions  of  prior  offenders  by  re- 
moving the  statutory  requirements  of  more 
formal  requirements. 

These  two  cases  are  also  authority  for  the 
fact  that  more  formal  procedtu-es  are  not 
reqtiired  in  the  absence  of  statute. 

On  this  appeal,  Marshall  contends  that  the 
sentence  in  excess  of  one  year  Is  Invalid  be- 
cause the  prosecution  failed  to  present  any 
evidence  that  he  had  a  prior  felony  convic- 
tion for  robbery. 

It  Is  settled  law  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
that  the  offense  proscribed  by  D.C.  Code 
§  22-3204  Is  carrying  an  unlicensed  pistol, 
and  the  fact  of  prior  conviction  Is  not  an 
element  of  the  offense,  but  merely  serves  to 
enlarge  the  oenalty  and  therefore  Is  a  matter 
with  which  the  Jury  Is  not  concerned.  Jack- 
son V.  United  States,  supra.  The  existence 
of  the  previous  conviction  in  such  circum- 
stances is  a  fact  that  goes  only  to  punish- 
ment. McDonald  v.  Massachusetts,  180  U.S. 
311  (1901). 

Sentencing  under  such  statute  to  meet 
the  required  standard  of  fairness  must  be 
preceded  by  notice  to  the  defendant  of  the 
prior  conviction  upon  which  the  court  may 
rely  In  Imposing  tbe  enlarged  sentence  and 
be  followed  by  an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 
Marshall  and  his  counsel  bad  both  such 
notice  and  opportunity.  The  notice  was  con- 
tained in  the  Information  duly  served  on  de- 
fendant's counsel  and  tbe  opportvmity  to  be 
beard  was  afforded  both  parties  at  the  time 
of  the  allocution  Inunedlately  prior  to  sen- 
tencing. In  the  absence  of  statute,  due  proc- 
ess with  respect  to  sentencing  under  this 
recidivist  statute  does  not  demand  more. 
Compare  sentencing  procedures  vinder  the 
Boggs  Act,  26  U.S.C.  5  7237(c)  (2) ,  before  and 
after  tbe  1951  amendments,  cb.  666,  65  Stat. 
7tf7;  United  States  v.  Kapsalis,  supra. 

W«  recognize  that  tbe  determination  of 
a  prior  conviction  as  a  basis  for  an  enlarged 
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penalty  is  distinct  from  the  determination 
of  guilt  of  the  substantive  offense.  United 
States  v.  Claudy.  204  P.  2d  624  (3d  Clr.  1953) ; 
Afoore  V.  Missouri,  159  U.S.  673  (1895);  Mc- 
Donald V.  Massachusetts,  supra.  This  Is  a 
proceeding  that  falls  in  between  tbe  require- 
ments for  a  full  scale  criminal  trial  and  a 
sentencing  upon  the  basis  of  information 
contained  in  a  probation  report  without  dis- 
closing any  of  the  information  to  tbe  one 
convicted.  See  Williams  v.  New  York.  337 
U.S.  241  (1949).  If,  at  the  time  of  sentenc- 
ing under  the  District  of  Columbia  statute 
here  involved,  a  convicted  defendant  denies 
that  he  Is  the  same  person  who  committed 
a  prior  crime,  the  Government  has  the 
burden  of  proving  such  fact.  Marshall  could 
have  had  such  proof  adduced  In  bla  pres- 
ence if  he  bad  denied  at  any  time  prior  to 
sentencing  that  he  was  the  Marshall  who 
had  been  previously  convicted  of  the  rob- 
bery offense  described  In  the  Information. 
Fiuthermore,  Marshall  and  his  counsel  had 
an  obligation  to  Inform  the  court  when  they 
were  before  the  court  for  sentencing  that  tbe 
allegations  of  his  prior  conviction  were 
denied  by  him  if  he  expected  to  rely  upon 
this  for  reduction  of  the  sentence.  They  had 
no  right  to  remain  silent,  refuse  the  op- 
portunity afforded  them  to  bring  such  mat- 
ter to  the  court's  attention  and  later  claim 
the  court  should  have  required  them  to 
speak  out.  United  States  v.  Scales,  supra. 

There  has  never  been  a  denial  by  either 
Marshall  or  his  past  or  present  attorney  that 
the  Information  of  Prior  Conviction  was 
served  prior  to  sentencing  and  that  they 
were  thus  advised  of  the  Eiggravated  sentence 
that  Marshall  was  facing.  Nor  was  there  any 
intimation  by  either  Ernest  M.  Marshall  or 
his  counsel  that  the  Ernest  M.  Marshall  who 
was  before  the  court  for  sentencing  was  not 
the  Ernest  M.  Marshall  with  the  two  prior 
convictions  described  in  the  Information. 
Having  failed  to  deny  the  prior  conviction 
when  he  and  his  counsel  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  do  so,  the  court  was  entitled  to  rely 
upon  the  Information  of  Prior  Conviction 
filed  with  the  court  and  of  which  appel- 
lant had  notice  by  proven  service  upon  bis 
counsel. 

Por  the  foregoing  reasons  It  is  submitted 
that  the  case  should  be  affirmed  on  the 
authority  of  Kendrick  v.  United  States 
supra;  and  see  United  States  v.  Scales,  supra, 
and  United  States  v.  Kapsalis,  supra.  Actu- 
ally, It  seems  Incredulous  that  any  person 
would  contend  that  any  substantial  right 
of  Marshall  was  infringed  at  his  sentencing 
when  an  Information  of  Prior  Conviction 
had  been  duly  served  well  In  advance  of 
sentencing  and  was  not  contested  then  or 
now  by  Marshall  or  his  attorney,  when  Mar- 
shall bad  filed  with  the  coiu^  a  detailed 
written  statement  concerning  his  conviction 
and  never  denied  the  prior  convictions  and 
when  tx>th  Marshall  and  his  counsel  Indi- 
cated by  their  remarks  at  the  time  of  sen- 
tencing In  open  court  that  they  bad  knowl- 
edge of  the  contents  of  tbe  probation  report 
which  was  required  to  Include  the  prior  con- 
victions. To  remand  a  case  under  such  cir- 
cumstances seems  entirely  useless. 

I  am  authorized  to  say  that  Circuit  Judge 
McGowan  concurs  in  this  opinion. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  there 
may  be  some  Members  of  the  Senate  and, 
surely,  a  substantial  part  of  the  public 
who  believe  that  pretrial  detention, 
whatever  its  merits,  is  a  recent  develop- 
ment designed  to  cope  with  special  crime 
problems  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

On  two  counts,  this  impression  is  in- 
correct. While  it  is  certainly  true  that 
the  incidence  of  serious  crime  in  the  Dis- 
trict has  given  Impetus  to  recent  legisla- 
tion, pretrial  detention  is  not  new,  and 
crime  on  bail  is  clearly  historic. 

From  the  enactment  of  the  Federal 


Judiciary  Act  of  1789,  bail  has  been  dis- 
cretionary in  capital  cases.  Many  capital 
defendants  have  been  detained  before 
trial.  One  reason  for  this  was  that  de- 
fendants charged  with  capital  offenses 
had  a  strong  motivation  to  flee,  inasmuch 
as  the  alternative  to  flight  could  well 
be  death.  However,  it  is  also  true  that 
capital  offenses  were  generally  serious 
offenses,  involving  personal  injury  and 
violence.  Charles  Ares,  dean  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arizona  College  of  Law,  has  re- 
marked that: 

No  doubt  part  of  the  Justification  for  this 
historic  practice  [of  denying  ball  to  capital 
defendants]  Is  the  fear  of  further  barm  to 
other  persons. 

In  the  1790's,  most  serious  offenses 
were  capital  offenses.  For  example,  in  ad- 
dition to  murder,  capital  punishment 
was  imposed  for  rape,  arson,  burglary, 
and  robbery  in  the  States  of  Connecticut. 
Delaware,  Massachusetts,  New  Hamp- 
shire, New  York,  and  Rhole  Island.  Kid- 
naping has  long  been  a  capital  offense. 
Pretrial  detention  of  persons  charged 
with  these  offenses  is  clearly  not  foreign 
to  American  experience.  Rape  and  kid- 
naping are  still  capital  offenses  in  many 
States.  Although  capital  pimishment  has 
gradually  disappeared,  the  seriousness  of 
these  offenses  has  not  changed. 

There  is  substantial  evidence  that  dan- 
gerousness  was  a  frequent  consideration 
in  denying  ball  for  capital  offenses.  Some 
state  constitutions  permit  the  denial  of 
bail  for  specific  offenses  regardless  of 
whether  they  are  capital  or  noncapital. 
For  example,  the  Constitution  of  Maine 
provides  in  article  I,  section  10,  that: 

No  person  before  conviction  shall  be  bail- 
able for  any  of  the  crimes  which  now  are,  or 
have  been  denominated  capital  offenses  since 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  when  the 
proof  U  evident  or  the  presumption  great, 
whatever  the  punishment  of  the  crimes  may 
be. 

Life  imprisonment  offenses  are  not 
bailable  in  some  States.  The  Constitution 
of  Rhode  Island  provides  in  article  I, 
section  9,  that: 

All  persons  imprisoned  ought  to  be  balled 
by  sufficient  surety,  unless  for  offenses  pun- 
ishable by  death  or  by  imprlsoiunent  for  life, 
when  the  proof  of  guilt  is  evident  or  the  pre- 
sumption great. 

An  equivalent  provision  appears  in  the 
model  State  constitution,  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  Florida,  and  in  the  consti- 
tution that  was  proposed  for  the  State 
of  Oregon.  The  new  Oregon  Constitution 
was  rejected  by  voters  on  other  grounds. 

Bail  has  been  discretionary  in  New 
York  from  colonial  times.  The  New  York 
Code  of  Crttninal  Procedure  provides  in 
section  553  that: 

If  the  charge  be  for  any  offense  other  than 
as  specified  In  section  five  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  he  may  be  admitted  to  ball,  befwe  con- 
viction, as  follows: 

1.  As  a  matter  of  right.  In  cases  of  mis- 
demeanor, violation  and  traffic  infraction; 

2.  As  a  matter  of  discretion,  in  all  felony 
cases;  the  court  niiay  revoke  ball  at  any  time 
where  such  baU  is  discretionary  wltb  tbe 
court. 

This  statute  has  been  upheld  on  nu- 
merous occasions.  See  United  States  ex 
rel.  Covington  v.  Coparo,  297  P.  8\ipp. 
203  (BDN.Y.  1969) . 

The  American  Law  Institute  included 


a  provision  for  discretionary  bail  in  seri- 
ous felonies  in  section  70  of  its  Code  of 
Criminal  Procedure — Official  Draft,  Jime 
15,  1930.  The  official  r^wrters  for  the 
code  were  Profs.  Edwin  R.  Keedy  and 
William  E.  MikeU  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Law  School.  Advisers  in- 
cluded Henry  W.  Stimson  of  New  York, 
Floyd  E.  Thompson  of  Chicago,  Prof. 
Justin  Miller  of  the  University  of  South- 
em  California  Law  School,  and  Prof, 
John  B.  Walte,  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  Law  School. 

Professor  Walte  wrote  an  article  in  the 
American  Bar  Association  Journal  dis- 
cussing the  bail  provisions  of  the  code. 
Waite,  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure: 
The  Problem  of  Bail.  15  ABA  J.  71 
(1929).  The  relevant  text  appeared  as 

follows: 

Judicial  Discbetion 

The  first  and  fundamental  problem  Is 
whether  courts  should  be  allowed  any  dis- 
cretion In  respect  to  release  on  ball  and.  If 
any,  of  what  nature  and  to  what  extent. 

What  discretion  Judges  had  at  common  law 
does  not  clearly  appear.  So  early  as  Edward  I 
a  statute  forbade  Judges  to  release  on  ball 
persons  charged  with  certain  offenses.' 

On  tbe  other  hand,  the  latter  part  of  this 
statute,  the  Habeas  Corpiis  Act '  and  possibly 
the  conmion  law  seem  to  have  deprived  the 
courts  of  any  power  of  discretion  to  refuse 
release  In  case  of  bailable  offenses.' 

However,  under  the  present  English  law, 
courts  have  practically  complete  discretion- 
ary power  as  to  whether  or  not  they  will 
release  an  offender  on  ball.«  "In  exercising 
their  discretion  with  regard  to  ball  the  Jus- 
tices have  to  consider  the  nature  of  the 
offense,  the  strength  of  the  evidence,  the 
character  or  behavior  of  the  accused,  and  the 
seriousness  of  the  punishment  which  may  be 
awarded  If  the  accused  Is  found  guilty."' 

In  this  country  the  matter  of  Judicial  dis- 
cretion In  respect  to  releasing  on  ball  Is  cov- 
ered by  constitutional  provision  In  all  but  a 
few  states."  These  provisions  are  affirmative 
of  the  right  to  ball,  rather  than  restrictive  of 
It,  and  In  general  provide  that  accused  per- 
sons must  be  released  on  ball  in  any  and 
every  case,  unless  the  offense  charged  Is 
treason,  murder,  or  other  capital  offense. 
Even  In  such  excepted  cases  the  courts  can 
not  refuse  to  release  unless  the  proof  of  guilt 
Is  evident  or  the  presumption  great. 

In  those  states  not  having  such  constitu- 
tional provisions,  a  varying  amount  of  discre- 
tion is  left  with  the  courts.  Thus.  In  New 
York  release  on  bail  Is  a  matter  of  discretion 
in  all  but  cases  of  misdemeanor  before  con- 
viction. 

Tbe  framers  of  the  Code  had  excellent 
precedent,  therefore,  for  either  policy.  In 
England  and  such  states  as  New  York,  Mary- 
land and  Georgia  the  Judges  have  a  large 
measure  of  discretion.  In  other  states  they 
have  no  discretion.  Which  policy  of  the  law 
Is  tbe  better? 

"A  man  was  arrested  In  Detroit  on  the 
charge  of  picking  pockets;  he  secured  release 
on  ball  and  while  the  first  case  was  pending 
he  was  arrested  four  additional  times  for 
picking  pockets  and  secured  ball  each  time." ' 
There  have  been  other  equaUy  scandalous 
Instances  of  continued  release  of  men  whose 
freedom  was  obviously  dangerous  to  the 
public.'  But  under  laws,  such  as  that  of 
Michigan,  compelling  Judges  to  release,  re- 
gardless of  the  circumstances,  the  courts 
could  not  refuse.  They  can  not  even  protect 
the  public  by  making  the  amount  of  ball  re- 
quired so  high  as  to  be  prohibitive.  The  law 
prohibits  setting  the  amount  at  more  than 
enough  reasonably  to  assure  the  presence  of 
the  accused.  If  an  accused  shows  no  sign  of 
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"Jumping"  previous  ball  there  Is  no  legal  ex- 
cuse for  raising  the  amount.  The  court  must 
release  him  a  third  or  a  fourth  time. 

On  the  other  band,  no  particular  erll  ap- 
pears to  haye  developed  In  those  Jurisdictions 
where  courts  are  permitted  to  refuse  release 
when  clrcumatancee  warrant  refusal. 

The  Code  Is  drawn  therefore  to  permit 
Judges  a  reasonable  extent  of  discretion. 

Section  68  prohibits  release  of  anyone 
charged  with  a  capital  offense  If  the  proof  Is 
evident  or  the  presumption  great.  This  Is 
simply  the  accepted  rule,  though  there  are 
differences  of  phrasing  In  the  various  states. 
"Capital  offense,"  for  Instance,  might  prop- 
erly be  changed  to  "treason  or  murder"  in 
states  where  capital  punishment  does  not 
exist.  A  notation  In  the  Code  Itself  calls 
attention  to  the  propriety  of  certain  changes. 
Where  the  proof  Is  not  evident  or  the  pre- 
sumption not  great  the  accused  "may"  be 
released  on  baU  In  the  discretion  of  a  Judge 
of  the  court  having  Jurisdiction  of  the 
offense. 

As  to  offenses  less  than  capital,  section  70 
reads: 

"Any  person  in  custody  for  the  commission 
of  an  offense  not  capital*  shall,  before  con- 
viction, be  entitled  as  of  right  to  be  admitted 
to  ball,  except : 

"(a)  When  he  Is  in  custody  for  the  com- 
mission of  murder,  treason,  arson,  robbery, 
burglary,  rape,  Udnapping,  or  any  offense 
against  the  person  likely  to  result  in  death 
committed  under  such  circumstances  that  If 
death  should  result  the  offense  would  be 
murder. 

"(b)  When  he  has  been  previously  con- 
victed of  any  of  the  offenses  enumerated  in 
clause  (a) ,  and  such  conviction  has  not  been 
reversed. 

"(c)  When  he  was,  at  the  time  he  was 
taken  into  custody,  at  large  on  bail  charged 
with  any  of  the  offenses  enumerated  in 
clause  (a). 

"(d)  When  he  has  been  previously  released 
on  bail  for  any  of  the  offenses  enumerated  in 
clause  (a),  and  there  has  been  a  breach  of 
the  undertaking. 

"In  all  cases  excepted  under  this  section 
admission  to  bail  shall  be  a  matter  of  discre- 
tion." " 

It  will  be  observed  that  even  this  Inveati- 
ture  of  the  Judges  with  discretion  to  release 
on  bail  In  certain  cases  would  not  prevent  the 
Detroit  situation  referred  to  above,  because 
pocket-picking  is  not  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
crimes  excepted  from  the  general  rule  that 
release  on  bail  is  a  matter  of  right.  It  would, 
however,  enable  the  courts  to  avoid  a  similar 
situation  in  case  of  any  of  the  crimes  men- 
tioned in  the  exception.  The  pick-pocket 
situation  would,  however,  be  partly  reme- 
died by  section  39  which  declares  that, 
among  other  things,  "if  a  person  applies  for 
admission  to  bail  who  within  two  yean  last 
prior  to  such  application  has  been,  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  person  trying  bail,  con- 
victed of  a  felony,  the  undertaking  shall  con- 
tain a  condition  that  such  person  will  not 
commit  any  felony  during  the  period  of  his 
release  on  bail." 

rOOTNOTTS 

'  3  Edw.  I,  c.  15,  1276.  "And  forasmuch  as 
sheriffs  and  others  which  have  taken  and 
kept  In  prison  persons  detected  of  felony, 
and  incontinent  have  let  out  by  replevin 
such  as  were  not  r^levlsable.  and  have  kept 
In  prison  such  as  were  replevisable,  because 
they  would  gain  of  the  one  party,  and  grieve 
the  other;  and  forasmuch  as  before  this  time 
it  was  not  determined  which  persons  were  re- 
plevisable, and  which  not — (certain  persons 
are  declared  not  to  be  replevisable,  and 
others) — shall  from  henceforth  be  let  out  by 
sulBcient  surety,  whereof  the  sheriff  will  be 
answerable,  and  that  without  giving  ought  of 
their  goods. . .  ."  But  as  to  the  right  of  certain 
courts  to  release  on  bail  for  any  offense,  see  4 
Blackstone's  Commentarlea  299. 


«31Cha8.  n,  c.  2. 

>  4  Black.  Com.  •298. 

«8tat.  11  and  12  Vict.  c.  42,  sec.  XXIH: 
"Where  any  person  shall  appear  or  be  brought 
before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  charged  with 
any  Felony — (or  with  certain  misdemean- 
ors)— such  Justice  of  the  Peace  may,  in  his 
Discretion,  admit  such  Person  to  Ball,  upon 
his  procuring  and  producing  such  Surety  or 
Sureties  as  in  the  Opinion  of  such  Justice 
win  be  sufficient — '  See  also  9  Halsbury.  Laws 
of  Eng'd.,  p.  324. 

'  9  Halsbury,  Laws  of  Eng'd.,  p.  324. 

"  Such  statements  as  these  are  made  upon 
the  authority  of  the  annotation  of  the  Code, 
to  which  readers  of  this  article  are  referred 
for  specific  citation.  The  annotation  contains 
an  admirably  complete  collocation  of  consti- 
tution and  statute  references  on  all  phases 
of  this  subject. 

■  Sutherland,  Criminology,  p.  213. 

»  Sec.  11  Jr.  of  Crlm.  L..  386,  393. 

•Section  67  provides  that  In  capital  cases 
where  the  proof  Is  not  evident,  etc.,  the 
courts  "may"  release  on  bail,  in  their  discre- 
tion. 

"An  annotation  suggests  changes  in 
phraseology,  appropriate  to  particular  con- 
stitutions. 

The  Code  recognizes  that  even  such  limited 
Judicial  discretion  would  be  unconstitutional 
in  most  states  and  if  such  constitutions  are 
not  changed,  offers  a  substitute,  section  as 
follows:  "All  persons  In  custody  for  the 
commission  of  an  offense  not  capital  shall, 
before  conviction,  be  entitled,  as  of  right, 
to  be  admitted  to  ball."  For  citation  of  the 
various  state  constitutions,  see  the  Code, 
p.  263. 

Quite  apart  from  the  historic  practice 
of  detaining  defendants  through  high 
money  bond,  the  material  cited  above 
demonstrates  that  proposals  to  effect 
pretrial  detention  are  not  only  wide- 
spread but  of  some  vintage. 

Moreover,  crime  on  bail  has  long  been 
a  problem.  Witness  the  following  para- 
graph reported  in  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Criminal  Law  and 
Criminology  in  1920: 

The  case  of  Prank  Rio  and  his  associates 
Is  typical.  On  May  28,  1918,  two  indictments 
for  larceny  were  returned  against  him,  his 
ball  fixed  at  $3,000.00,  but  on  July  2  was 
reduced  to  $2,000.00  which  he  obtained. 
After  being  in  court  8  times  the  case  was 
stricken  off  call  on  November  5,  1918.  Ap- 
parently satisfied  with  this  treatment  he  tried 
his  hand  at  burglary  and  on  May  7,  1919. 
was  indicted  on  3  counts  for  that.  The  grand 
Jury  having  In  mind  that  his  former  case 
was  not  disposed  of  when  he  was  alleged  to 
have  committed  the  burglaries,  went  to  some 
length  and  Instructed  the  State's  Attorney 
to  fight  any  reduction  In  his  ball  which  was 
fixed  at  $25,000.00  on  each  charge  or  a  total 
of  $75,000.00.  Notwithstanding  this  expressed 
desire  to  keep  him  In  custody,  the  ball  was 
reduced  to  $10,000.00  in  each  case  and  Rio 
was  again  free  to  pursue  his  profession.  On 
May  28,  1919.  he  added  another  indictment  to 
his  list — this  time  for  robbery  with  ball 
fixed  at  $5,000.00.  This  ball  he  furnished. 
On  July  9,  1919.  he  was  again  Indicted  on  one 
count  for  burglary  and  one  for  larceny  with 
ball  fixed  at  $6,500.00.  These  cases  were  run- 
ning concurrently  until  he  dropped  the  rob- 
bery charge  on  a  verdict  of  not  guilty  on 
October  22.  1919.  Thus  encouraged  he  took 
another  chance  and  on  November  14.  1919, 
was  again  indicted  for  burglary  and  bail 
fixed  at  $3,500.00.  On  March  9,  1920.  he  was 
found  not  guilty  of  the  burglary  charge  of 
July  9.  The  other  7  cases  are  still  awaiting 
disposition.  Had  bail  been  made  difficult  in 
the  first  instance  he  would  not  have  been 
free  to  commit  the  crimes  following  and  the 
many   continuances  granted  on   motion   ol 


his  attorney  would  not  have  been  so  desir- 
able had  he  been  living  in  Jail. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  pretrial  detention 
provision  in  the  District  of  Coliunbia 
crime  bill  is  the  culmination  of  many 
years  of  study  and  development.  Recent 
experience  has  revealed  that  it  is  partic- 
ularly needed  in  this  city  at  this  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  not 
addressed  myself,  except  in  a  very  pre- 
liminary way,  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia crime  bill,  the  conference  report  of 
which  is  before  the  Senate,  because  I 
wished  to  give  myself  adequate  opportu- 
nity to  study  the  bill  very  carefully  as  it 
emerged  from  the  conference.  I  have  now 
done  that. 

I  have  decided  to  note  "no"  on  the 
conference  report,  and  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ate that  it  is  a  very  close  decision  and 
that  I  am  influenced  by  the  following 
facts. 

One,  the  fact  that  I  do  not  consider 
that  if  we  turn  down  this  conference  re- 
port, that  is  the  end  of  the  matter.  I  be- 
lieve that  others  may  controvert  it,  but 
it  is  my  profound  conviction  that  within 
a  very  short  period  of  time  we  will  get 
court  reorganization,  expansion  of  the 
bail  agency,  the  public  defender  system, 
and  certain  other  administrative  and 
criminal  law  changes  which  are,  I  be- 
lieve, essential  tools  in  the  fight  against 
crime  in  the  District — even  if  this  con- 
ference report  is  rejected.  We  will  find 
the  way  to  do  it. 

Two,  this  is  by  no  means  an  open  and 
shut  case.  It  is  a  question  of  balance  as 
to  whether  the  concern  on  issues  of  civil 
liberties  and  constitutional  law  prepon- 
derate over  the  fimdamental  thrust  of  a 
bill  designed  to  deal  with  a  very  grave 
public  emergency  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. I  have  decided  the  issue  on  the 
ground  that  civil  liberties  and  constitu- 
tional rights  dictate  that  my  vote  should 
be  against  it;  but  I  can  understand  per- 
fectly that  the  judgment  is  a  qualitative 
one  and  is  by  no  means  open  and  shut. 

With  those  statements  preliminarily,  I 
should  like  to  submit  for  the  Record — 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record — a  letter  written 
by  the  district  attorney  of  Queens  Coun- 
ty, the  second  most  populous  county  in 
New  York  City,  whose  name  is  Thomas  J. 
Mackell,  to  Senator  Ervin,  stating  the 
groimds  of  his  opposition  to  the  preven- 
tive detention  provisions  in  the  biH. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

District  Attornxt  of 

Qtjeens  Countt, 
Jamaica,  N.Y..  July  20,  1970. 
Hon.  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr., 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights  of  U.S.  Senate  Committee  on  thit 
Judiciary,  Old  Senate  Office  Buildinff, 
Washigton,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Ervin  :  I  write  this  letter  in 
opposition  to  the  Preventive  Detention  Pro- 
vision In  the  pending  crime  biU  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Grounds  of  my  opposition  are  three-fold. 

(1)  There  is  a  presumption  of  Innocence 
for  all  defendants  prior  to  conviction  and 
this  Is  an  essential  ingredient  of  due  process 
of  law  in  the  administration  of  American 
criminal  Justice.  No  one  can  sanely  question 
the  revocation  of  ball  and  remand  to  prison 
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of   any  defendant  who  is  arrested  for  any 
crime  oommitteed  while  on  ball. 

(2)  Determination  of  likelihood  of  danger 
to  society  or  self  is  made  to  depend  on  vir- 
tually identical  criteria  as  thoee  specified  for 
control  necessary  to  secure  court  attendance. 
Thus  a  defendant  who  is  likely  to  attend 
court  when  required  is  also  a  defendant  who 
is  not  likely  to  be  a  danger  to  society,  or  him- 
self, under  the  criteria  specified  by  statute. 
The  converse  is  also  the  case:  the  defendant 
not  likely  to  attend  court  when  required  is 
also  a  defendant  likely  to  be  a  danger  to 
society  or  himself.  The  "preventive  deten- 
tion" provision  is  in  effect  a  repetition,  re- 
statement and  duplication  of  the  factor  of 
necessary  control  to  secure  court  attendance. 
The  provision  adds  nothing  but  rhetoric  to 
the  proposed  law  of  ball  in  this  State. 

(3)  There  are  no  known  standards  com- 
manding general  acceptabUlty  under  which 
it  is  possible  to  separate  ail  defendants  ar- 
rested for  felonies  (there  were  63.566  such 
defendants  in  New  York  City  in  1968)  into 
two  groups:  Those  likely  to  be  dangerous  to 
society  and  those  not  so  likely.  Many  vio- 
lent crimes — and  particularly  murder — are 
committed  by  first  offenders. 

I  would  suggest  three  measures  to  pre- 
vent the  commission  of  crime  by  persons 
awaiting  trial,  and  at  the  same  time  pre- 
serve the  presumption  of  innocence  prior 
to  conviction. 

(a)  All  cases  denied  ball  while  awaiting 
trial  must  be  disposed  of  within  60  days, 
unless  a  showing  of  extraordinary  circum- 
stances can  be  made  to  the  court.  Such  de- 
fendants should  be  permitted  release  for 
reasonable  periods  In  the  custody  of  their 
lawyers  for  the  sole  purpose  of  preparing 
their  defense. 

(b)  A  mandatory  additional  penalty  should 
be  Imposed  for  crimes  committed  while 
awaiting  trial  and  released  on  ball.  This 
would  obviate  the  anticipation  of  concur- 
rent sentences  for  such  crimes  to  be  served 
along  with  the  sentence  for  the  original 
charge.  No  defendant  once  arrested  and  re- 
leased on  ball  ought  to  be  permitted  to 
entertain  any  notion  that  he  has  a  "free 
pass"  to  conimlt  additional  crimes  prior  to 
disposition  of  the  original  charge  with  no 
additional  measure  of  punishment  in  pros- 
pect. 

(c)  A  speedy  disposition  of  a  criminal  case 
in  anv  State  or  Federal  court  is  now  man- 
dated by  the  Federal  Constitution  {Klopfer 
v.  North  Carolina,  386  U.S.  213  (dec.  March 
13,  1967)). 

The  major  problem  in  the  administration 
of  criminal  Justice  is  Its  non-administra- 
tion. This  happens  because  of  postponement, 
delay  and  adjournment,  time  and  again,  and 
still  again.  The  huge  investment  of  com- 
munity resources;  in  court,  correction, 
police,  probation  and  prosecution  is  based 
upon  the  faith  that  subjecting  actual  of- 
fenders to  some  sort  of  compulsory  treat- 
ment will  deter  would-be  offenders.  In  this 
manner,  prosecution  should  prevent  crime 
in  the  long  run.  The  first  article  of  this  faith 
is  that  there  be  some  relationship  in  time 
that  is  within  reason  between  the  arrest  of 
an  alleged  offender  and  the  disposition  of 
his  case.  When  the  arrest-disposition  gap 
becomes  an  arrest-disposition  Interval  of 
tiresome  months  and  years,  deterrence  of 
potential  offenders  is  nullified.  Prevention  of 
crime  ceases  to  be  an  outcome  of  prosecu- 
tion. Crime  rates  continue  to  spiral,  even 
though  assistant  district  attorneys  appear 
in  courtrooms  every  day. 

It  Is  my  experience  that  cases  that  are  not 
disposed  of  within  90  days  after  arrest  are 
cases  that  will  have  unsatisfactory  disposi- 
tions from  the  point  of  view  of  the  People 
of  this  State.  This  Is  so  because  over  90  per- 
cent of  all  felony  indictments  are  disposed 
of  by  plea  of  guilty.  After  three  months,  a 
defendant  released  on  ball — even  the  defend- 
ant with  a  long  record  captured  in  flagrante 


delicto — by  a  curious  process  of  self-hypno- 
sis and  suggestion  is  convinced  beyond  a  rea- 
sonable doubt  that  he  Is  as  pure  as  the 
driven  snow  and  has  never  committed  the 
slightest  infraction  in  his  entire  life.  The 
defendant  whose  case  has  aged  more  than 
90  days  is  not  likely  to  accept  a  plea  of 
guilty.  More  delay  is  occasioned  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  selection  of  a  Jury  and  trial. 

The  goal  of  90  day  disposition  for  all  ball 
cases  would  go  a  long  way  toward  preventing 
post  arrest  crimes  by  persons  on  bail.  The 
current  major  obstacle  to  attaining  this  goal 
is  Judicially  authorized  adjournments. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Thomas  J.  Mackell, 
District  Attorney,  Queens  County. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Record 
a  telegram  to  the  same  effect  from  the 
Committee  on  Federal  Legislation,  of  the 
Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  by  its  chairman,  Sheldon  H.  Elsen, 
also  objecting  to  the  bill,  especially  the 
preventive  detention  provisions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
gram was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Association  of  the 
Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

New  York.  N.Y.. 

July  20,  1970. 
Senator   Jacob  K.  Javtts, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  strongly  urge  defeat  of  D.C.  Crime  Bill 
in  present  form  particularly  preventive  de- 
tention provisions  and  commend  youi  efforts 
in  ofjpo.sUion. 

Sheldon  H.  Elsen, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Federal  Legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  Senators  will  be  interested  in  the 
views  of  these  very  informed  and  very 
distinguished  New  York  lawyers  and  a 
public  oflQcial,  in  the  case  of  District 
Attorney  Mackell.  on  this  very  important 
question. 

Briefly,  the  things  that  trouble  me 
about  the  bill  as  we  have  it  In  the  con- 
ference report  are,  as  follows: 

PREVENTIVE   DETENTION 

The  House  bill  provided  that  a  per- 
son may  be  detained  prior  to  trial  when 
a  judicial  officer  determines,  after  a 
hearing,  by  clear  and  convincing  evi- 
dence, that  no  condition  or  combinations 
of  conditions  of  release  will  assure  the 
safety  of  any  other  person  or  the  com- 
munity. 

Persons  subject  to  the  provisions  must 
either  be  first,  charged  with  a  danger- 
ous crime;  second,  charged  with  a  crime 
of  violence  if  the  crime  was  allegedly 
committed  while  the  person  was  on  bail 
or  other  release  from  another  crime  of 
violence  or  was  convicted  of  such  a  crime 
within  the  last  10  years;  third,  any  of- 
fense if  threats  to  jurors  or  witnesses 
are  involved;  or  fourth,  a  narcotics  ad- 
dict charged  with  a  crime  of  violence. 

At  the  hearing,  representation  by 
counsel  is  afforded  and  there  is  a 
right  to  testify,  present  evidence,  exam- 
ine and  cross  examine  witnesses.  How- 
ever, the  traditional  rules  of  evidence 
would  not  apply  and  testimony  given  by 
the  defendant  could  be  used  for  im- 
peachment purposes  in  any  subsequent 
proceeding. 

Persons  detained  under  the  bill's  pro- 


visions, to  the  extent  possible,  are  to  be 
given  an  expedited  trial.  After  the  ex- 
piration of  60  days,  the  person  must 
be  treated  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Bail  Reform  Act.  In  cer- 
tain cases,  this  would  result  in  the  fur- 
ther detention  of  an  individual. 

The  conference  bill  modifies  the  House 
bill  slightly  to  try  and  expedite  trials  of 
those  detained  and  to  eliminate  certain 
minor  crimes  from  the  list  of  dangerous 
crimes  for  which  preventive  detention 
is  provided.  However,  the  conference 
proposals  are  not  significantly  different 
from  the  House  bill. 

The  preventive  detention  proposals 
raise  serious  constitutional  questions  in 
the  areas  of  due  process  and  the  right 
to  bail  in  noncapital  cases.  The  issue 
of  the  constitutional  right  to  bail  under 
the  eighth  amendment  has  not  been  fully 
resolved  by  the  Supreme  Court,  although 
the  Court  has  recognized  the  traditional 
importance  of  bail. 

However,  serious  fifth  amendment 
questions  of  due  process  are  raised  what- 
ever may  be  the  resolution  of  the  eighth 
amendment  question.  The  proof  required 
at  the  detention  hearing  will  not  be  based 
on  objectively  reviewable  evidence  but 
rather  on  evidence  which  can  be  assem- 
bled quickly  and  which  can  be  specula- 
tive since  the  rules  of  evidence  do  not 
apply.  The  finding  will  be  a  productive 
one  based  on  that  evidence.  Preventive 
detention  should  not  be  based  on  this 
type  of  evidence  and  finding. 

Another  drawback  to  the  preventive 
detention  proposals  is  that  the  courts 
will  undoubtedly  become  even  more  con- 
gested, with  the  additional  hearings  re- 
quired and  attempts  to  get  60  day  trials 
for  all  who  are  detained.  The  conferees 
have  called  for  expedited  trials  and  the 
addition  of  25  prosecutors  to  the  U.S.  At- 
torney's office  but  if  trials  v,ere  to  be 
dramatically  expedited  as  is  clearly 
necessary  preventive  detention  becomes 
unnecessary.  In  fact,  the  conference  bill 
provides  for  only  17  new  judges  for  the 
new  superior  court  when  the  Senate  bill 
called  for  23  new  judges. 

Furthermore,  based  on  the  study  com- 
missioned by  the  Department  of  Justice, 
preventive  detention  is  not  justified.  The 
study  shows  that  17  percent  of  all  per- 
sons charged  with  a  felony  and  released 
before  trial  are  rearrested,  but  only  7  per- 
cent are  rearrested  for  a  second  felony; 
and  only  5  percent  of  those  charged  with 
a  violent  or  dangerous  crime  under  the 
new  standards  of  the  preventive  deten- 
tion provisions  were  rearrested  for  a  sec- 
ond violent  or  dangerous  crime.  It  should 
also  be  pointed  out  that  these  fig\ires  deal 
only  with  arrests  and  not  convictions. 

A  final  drawback  to  the  preventive  de- 
tention proposals  was  pointed  out  by 
Charles  V.  Bennett,  former  Director  of 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Prisons  who  stated 
that  confining  people  to  prisons  and  jails 
would  only  cdd  to  the  crime  problem  be- 
cause of  the  deplorable  conditions  that 
exist,  affecting  the  future  behavior  of  all 
who  are  committed. 

One  possible  alternative  would  be 
some  type  of  civil  commitment  with  the 
use  of  a  petit  jury.  This  type  of  system 
is  used  in  New  York  for  commitment  of 
the  mentally  111,  and  perhaps  it  might 
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dispense  with  the  grave  problems  of  due 
process  and  of  the  eighth  amendment 
with  respect  to  the  right  to  bail,  which 
trouble  so  many  of  us  in  connection  with 
this  particular  type  of  relief — preventive 
detention.  However,  the  New  York  com- 
mitment law  has  recently  been  chal- 
lenged and  its  legality  is  In  question. 

NO  KNOCK  SEARCHES 

The  conference  bill  contains  a  no- 
knock  provision  which  authorizes  break- 
ing and  entering  into  premises  by  law 
enforcement  ofQcers  or  persons  aiding 
those  officers  without  any  prior  notice 
to  the  occupant  with  a  warrant,  or  with- 
out a  warrant  if  the  officer  or  other  per- 
son has  probable  cause  to  believe  that 
first,  the  notice  would  be  a  useless  ges- 
ture, second,  the  notice  would  likely  re- 
sult in  the  evidence  being  destroyed  or 
concealed,  or  third,  the  notice  would 
likely  endanger  the  life  of  the  officer  or 
would  likely  enable  the  party  to  escape. 

The  claim  has  been  made  that  the  case 
of  Ker  v.  California.  374  U.S.  23  (1963) 
justifies  the  provisions  contained  in  the 
bill.  That  case  was  a  5  to  4  decision  which 
upheld  the  authority  of  California  police 
to  enter  an  apartment  with  a  key  and 
without  knocking  for  the  purpose  of 
making  an  arrest.  The  California  statute 
called  for  announcement  and  knocking 
by  police  officers  but  the  California  courts 
held  that  the  police  conduct  came  within 
judicial  exceptions  which  had  been  su- 
perimposed upon  the  statute. 

The  majority  opinion  in  the  Supreme 
Court  held  that  the  officer's  method  of 
entry  to  make  an  arrest,  which  was  sanc- 
tioned by  California  case  law,  was  not 
imreasonable  under  the  fourth  and  14th 
amendments.  The  opinion  was  based  on 
the  common  law  exceptions  to  the  notice 
requirement  where  exigent  circum- 
stances are  present,  which  exception  was 
recognized  by  the  California  courts. 

The  dissent  examined  the  deep  his- 
torical basis  for  the  rule  protecting  In- 
dividuals against  unannounced  police 
entries.  As  early  as  Semayne's  Case.  77 
Eng.  Rep.  194,  in  1603  It  was  recognized 
that  the  sheriff  should  signify  his  pres- 
ence and  request  that  the  door  be  opened 
before  breaking  in.  The  courts  In  the 
United  States  have  also  recognized  the 
fact  that  a  police  officer  must  notify  the 
occupants  of  a  dwelling  before  he  can 
break  down  the  door.  See,  for  example, 
Accarino  v.  U.S.,  179  P.  2d  456  (D.C.  Clr. 
19491. 

The  dissent  did  recognize  that  there 
could  be  certain  exceptions  where  a  prior 
warning  would  not  be  necessary  and 
these  were:  First,  where  the  persons  in- 
side already  know  of  the  officers  author- 
ity and  purpose:  second,  where  the 
officers  are  justified  In  the  belief  that 
persons  inside  are  In  imminent  danger  of 
harm;  or,  third,  where  persons  within  are 
made  aware  of  the  presence  of  the  officers 
and  are  engaged  in  activity  which  justi- 
fies the  belief  that  there  Is  an  attempt  to 
escape  or  destroy  evidence.  The  dissent 
goes  on  to  state  that  the  above  exceptions 
should  be  confined  to  those  situations 
where  there  Is  a  showing  that  those  with- 
in were  or  had  been  made  aware  of  the 
presence  of  the  police  officers. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Ker  case,  which 
was  decided  by  a  narrow  5-to-4  margin 


should  serve  as  a  precedent  for  new  wide 
authority  to  enter  homes  without  any  ad- 
vance notice.  In  the  first  place,  the  case 
concerned  a  situation  where  an  arrest 
was  to  be  made  after  observation  over  a 
period  of  time.  There  was  also  a  search 
incident  to  the  arrest.  Second,  the  Su- 
preme Court  indicated  that  fourth 
amendment  questions  should  be  decided 
on  a  case-by-case  basis  as  the  situation 
arose,  which  argues  against  drawing 
loose  rules  for  the  police  to  follow  when 
breaking  into  homes  to  make  searches  or 
arrests.  Finally,  the  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule  of  announcement  before 
breaking  ought  to  be  narrowly  construed 
and  should  not  be  codified  in  language 
such  as  "is  likely  to"  which  will  encourage 
the  police  to  break  in  many  more  cases 
than  at  the  present  time. 

The  "useless  gesture"  provision  ap- 
pearing in  the  Conference  report  is  based 
on  the  case  of  MiUer  v.  U.S.,  357  U.S.  301 
(1958)  which  held  that  an  entry  without 
a  previous  announcement  was  in  viola- 
tion of  the  law  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  declared  the  arrest  unlawful.  The 
Supreme  Court  did  say  that  in  certain 
cases,  the  facts  known  to  the  officers 
would  justify  them  in  being  virtually  cer- 
tain that  the  person  within  knew  their 
purpose  so  that  an  announcement  would 
be  a  useless  gesture.  However,  the  officers 
in  the  Miller  case  were  found  not  to  have 
met  the  test. 

It  seems  apparent  that  the  use  of  the 
words  "virtually  certain"  by  the  Supreme 
Court  meant  to  restrict  the  scope  of  the 
"useless  gesture"  doctrine.  The  confer- 
ence bill  dispenses  with  an  armounce- 
ment  if  the  officer  had  probable  cause  to 
believe  that  it  would  be  a  "useless  ges- 
ture" but  says  nothing  about  virtual  cer- 
tainty. This  seems  to  go  beyond  the 
doctrine  referred  to  in  the  Miller  case. 

In  view  of  the  long  tradition  of  safety 
and  privacy  in  ones  home  from  iman- 
nounced  break-ins  on  the  part  of  law 
enforcement  officers,  it  seems  ill  advised 
to  codify  rules  for  not  announcing  the 
presence  of  police  officers  which  will  in- 
evitably be  construed  quite  loosely  by  the 
officers  on  the  scene.  I  believe  the  better 
solution  would  be  for  the  law  to  remain 
as  it  is  with  those  exceptions  which 
have  been  recognized  at  law. 

WIRETAPPING 

The  conference  bill  contains  provisions 
to  allow  wiretapping  and  other  inter- 
ception of  communication  after  permis- 
sion is  obtained  from  a  judge.  Judicial 
authority  can  be  sought  for  any  number 
of  offenses  such  as  arson,  blackmail,  bur- 
glary, destruction  of  property  In  excess 
of  $200,  obstruction  of  justice,  receiving 
stolen  property  In  excess  of  $100  and 
other  specified  offenses.  In  "emergency 
situations,"  or  when  an  authorization  to 
wiretap  Is  not  broad  enough,  the  tap  can 
be  conducted  by  the  officer,  on  his  own, 
with  approval  sought  after  the  fact. 
While  some  protections  have  been  add- 
ed to  the  conference  bill  to  protect  doc- 
tors, lawyers,  and  clergymen,  the  pro- 
visions would  expand  considerably  the 
present  wiretap  authority  which  has 
heretofore  been  used  prlmarly  In  na- 
tional security  and  in  organized  crime 
cases.  Under  the  bill,  wiretaps  can  be 
used  In  a  variety  of  offenses  which  are 


not  generally  planned  in  advance  and  do 
not  lend  themselves  to  detection  by  the 
use  of  such  taps.  I  believe  that  this  Is  an 
unwarranted  Invasion  of  privacy  which 
will  not  materially  aid  in  reducing  crime. 

MANDATORT   SENTENCES 

The  conference  bill  provides  that 
upon  a  first  conviction  of  a  crime  of  vio- 
lence while  armed  with  a  pistol  or  other 
firearm  or  imitation  thereof,  the  offend- 
er may  be  sentenced  to  a  term  up  to  life 
imprisonment.  After  the  first  conviction, 
the  bill  provides  that  the  offender,  upon 
a  subsequent  conviction  shall  be  sen- 
tenced to  a  minimum  of  5  years  and  a 
maximum  of  three  times  the  minimum 
sentence  normally  ImjKKsed  for  the  of- 
fense, up  to  life  imprisonment.  In  cases 
where  Uie  maximum  Is  life  Imprison- 
ment, the  minimum  sentence  may  not 
exceed  15  years. 

I  believe  that  it  Is  most  unwise  to  re- 
move discretion  In  sentencing  from 
judges  and  to  preclude  consideration  of 
the  individuars  background  in  sentenc- 
ing. There  is  no  evidence  that  longer  sen- 
tences deter  crime.  In  fact,  the  evidence 
seems  to  be  that  prison  inevitably  keeps 
individuals  locked  into  a  life  of  crime. 
For  these  reasons  the  mandatory  sen- 
tence provisions  are  most  unwise  and 
should  not  have  been  in  the  bill. 

JUVENILE   PEOCEEDINGS 

The  conference  bill  proposes  that  any 
child  16  or  over  who  is  charged  with 
murder,  forcible  rape,  armed  robbery, 
first  degree  burglary  or  assault  with  in- 
tent to  commit  one  of  these  offenses  be 
treated  as  adult  and  taken  out  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  juvenile  court.  There 
is  no  reference  made  to  the  past  record 
of  the  child  or  to  the  strength  of  the  evi- 
dence against  the  child.  The  bill  also 
provides  for  a  waiver  to  criminal  court 
of  juveniles  15  years  or  older  who  are  al- 
leged to  have  committed  what  would  be 
a  felony  if  committed  by  an  adult.  In 
order  to  avoid  waiver,  it  must  be  shown 
that  there  are  reasonable  prospects  for 
rehabilitation  and  this  places  a  heavy 
burden  of  proof  on  the  child,  even  though 
the  bill  purports  to  do  otherwise.  Once 
waived  to  the  criminal  court,  the  juven- 
nile  court  loses  jiu-isdiction  over  the  child 
for  all  future  delinquent  acts  of  any  kind 
xmless  the  case  results  in  no  determina- 
tion of  guilt  In  the  criminal  court. 

In  light  of  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
in  the  case  of  in  re  Wlnship,  the  stand- 
ard of  proof  to  determine  guilt  in  juvenile 
cases  was  changed  to  require  proof  be- 
yond a  reasonable  doubt.  However,  in 
hearings  to  determine  whether  a  child 
is  In  need  of  supervision,  the  standard  of 
proof  Is  reduced  to  a  preponderance  of 
the  evidence.  I  believe  that  the  same 
standards  of  proof  should  be  used  in  all 
proceedings  relating  to  the  disposition  of 
a  juvenile  case. 

The  juvenile  provisions  of  the  confer- 
ence bill  also  are  unsatisfactory  in  the 
areas  of  eliminating  the  right  to  demand 
a  jury  trial,  making  unclear  the  time 
when  the  right  to  counsel  attaches,  elim- 
ination of  the  provision  requiring  dis- 
missal of  petition  when  time  limitations 
as  to  the  hearing  are  not  met  and  pro- 
viding for  preventive  detention  of  Juve- 
niles. 
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In  short,  the  provisions  relating  to  ju- 
venile offenders  attempt  to  treat  these 
offenders  more  harshly  and  tend  to  de- 
emphasize  the  rehabilitative  aspects 
upon  wlalch  the  juvenile  court  system  is 
based.  I  do  not  believe  that  crime  will  be 
reduced  by  treating  young  children  as 
adults  and  subjecting  them  to  adult  pris- 
ons. Therefore,  the  above  provisions  in 
the  bill  relating  to  juvenile  offenders 
should  have  been  eliminated. 

MENTAL    COMMITMENT 

The  conference  bill  provides  that  a 
deffendant  who  is  acquitted  by  reason 
of  Insanity  shall  be  automatically  com- 
mitted to  a  mental  hospital.  Within  50 
days  of  his  confinement,  a  hearing  will 
be  held  to  determine  whether  he  is  to 
be  released  from  custody.  The  person 
confined  shall  have  the  burden  of  proof 
and  shall  only  be  released  if  the  court 
finds  by  a  preixjnderance  of  the  evi- 
dence that  the  person  confined  is  entitled 
to  be  released  from  custody. 

This  provision  places  a  heavy  burden 
on  any  defendant  who  raises  the  ques- 
tion of  his  sanity  at  the  time  of  the 
trial.  The  proper  procedure  would  be  to 
hold  a  separate  hearing  to  determine 
whether  a  defendant  acquitted  by  rea- 
son of  insanity  should  then  be  committed 
to  a  mental  hospital.  It  is  quite  unfair 
to  require  the  defendant  to  prove  he  is 
sane  in  order  to  avoid  commitment  to 
a  mental  hospital  for  an  undetermined 
length  of  time. 

IMPEACHMENT    OF    WITNESSES 

The  conference  bill  overturns  the  rule 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  established 
in  the  case  of  Luck  v.  U.S.  348  F.  2d,  763 
(D.C.  Cir.  1966)  which  allowed  the  trial 
judge  discretion  in  admitting  evidence 
of  past  conviction  for  impeachment  pur- 
poses. This  present  rule  allows  the  trial 
judge  to  decide  in  a  case  where  the  de- 
fendant takes  the  stand  whether  the 
truth  could  best  be  served  by  allowing 
the  defendant  to  testify  and  limiting 
Impeacimient  by  prior  conviction  or 
whether  the  risk  of  prejudice  is  so  great 
as  to  require  the  exclusion  of  the  convic- 
tions. The  conference  bill  would  require 
that  the  judge  admit  all  felony  convic- 
tions for  impeachment  purposes  and  all 
misdemeanor  convictions  reflecting  on 
honesty  and  veracity,  if  they  are  offered 
for  impeachment  purposes. 

I  would  not  overrule  the  doctrine  of 
the  Luck  case  which  merely  gives  the 
trial  Judge  discretion. 

COMMUNICATTONS     WITH    BAIL    AGENCY 

The  conference  bill  contains  a  provi- 
sion which  permits  Information  received 
by  the  ball  agency  to  be  used  for  impeach- 
ment purposes,  in  perjury  proceedings 
and  in  trials  for  offenses  committed 
during  the  period  of  pretrial  release. 
This  provision  would.  It  seems  to  me,  un- 
dermine tJie  effectiveness  of  the  bail 
agency  since  defendants  would  be  reluc- 
tant to  say  anything  that  conceivably 
could  be  used  against  them.  The  value  of 
this  type  of  information  appears  small 
since  much  other  Information  is  usually 
available  for  the  purpose  of  impeach- 
ment. Thus,  this  provision  probably  will 
do  a  great  deal  of  harm  to  the  ball 
agency  with  a  small  benefit  to  be  gained 
In  return. 


CONCLUSION 

I  have  listed  some  of  the  provisions 
of  the  conference  bill  which  I  find  objec- 
tionable and  generally,  while  the  Senate 
conferees  have  worked  long  and  dili- 
gently to  remove  many  of  the  imdesir- 
able  features  of  the  House  bill,  the  con- 
ference substitute  still  creates  too  many 
problems  to  be  acceptable  on  constitu- 
tional grounds.  I  firmly  beUeve  that  re- 
pressive measures  are  not  the  solution 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  crime  prob- 
lem but  that  what  is  needed  are  more 
police  and  greater  use  of  the  many  weap- 
ons which  are  already  available  to  the 
courts,  the  police,  and  law  enforcement 
agencies  and  court  reorganization  and 
criminal  law  changes  which  can  be  en- 
acted easily. 

Finally,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
the  black  community  of  the  District, 
which  represents  over  70  percent  of  the 
population,  greatly  fears,  and  distrusts 
many  provisions  of  the  conference  bill 
on  the  basis  of  their  long  experience  with 
the  poUce.  The  fact  that  many  of  the 
provisions  in  the  bill  will  be  used  only 
in  the  District  at  this  time  tends  to  them 
to  confirm  their  suspicions.  Police-com- 
munity relations  play  a  vital  role  in  law 
enforcement  and  this  bill  may  tend 
greatly  to  undermine  whatever  good  re- 
lations may  exist  at  the  present  time. 

For  all  the  reasons  I  have  stated,  I  be- 
lieve the  proper  course  is  to  reject  the 
conference  report  and  to  pass  S.  4080  and 
S.  4081  which  have  also  been  introduced 
as  amendments  Nos.  776  and  777  to  H.R. 
914.  S.  4080  contains  the  provisions  re- 
lating to  court  reorganization,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Bail  Agency  and  the 
interstate  compact  on  juvenUes.  S.  4081 
deals  with  criminal  law  changes  and 
eliminates  preventive  detention,  no- 
knock  searches,  wiretapping,  and  man- 
datory sentences.  It  also  makes  the  de- 
sired changes  in  the  juvenile  provisions 
and  other  criminal  provisions.  The  meas- 
ures will  allow  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  have  an  effective  crime  bill  without 
unduly  jeopardizing  individual  rights. 
There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  these 
bills  could  be  expedited  through  the  Con- 
gress so  that  the  District  would  have 
the  benefit  of  the  enlightened  provisions 
contained  therein. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
11  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  today,  it  stand  in 
adjournment  until  11  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Fannin).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quoriim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ScHWEDCER).  Without  Objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  temporarily  laid  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House  had 
agreed  to  the  report  of  the  committee  of 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  17619)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  and  for 
other  purposes;  that  the  House  receded 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  nimibered  6.  7,  39.  40,  57, 
62,  and  63  to  the  bill,  and  concurred 
therein:  and  that  the  House  receded 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  numbered  3,  5,  14,  25,  26, 
33,  34,  38,  42,  53.  56,  and  60  to  the  bill, 
and  concurred  therein,  severally  with  an 
amendment,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


INTERIOR  DEPARTMENT  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS BILL,  1971— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
a  report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bill  (H.R.  17619)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  related  agencies  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1971,  and  for 
other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  the  present  consideration  of  the 
report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ScHWEDCER ) .  The  report  will  be  read  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  ■  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  July  21,  1970,  pages  25232- 
25235,  Congressional  Record.  ) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
ScHWEiKER).  Is  there  objection  to  tht 
present  consideration  of  the  conference 
report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  as  this  bill 
passed  the  Senate  it  provided  for  ap- 
propriations totaling  $2,028,397,500  for 
the  agencies  and  bureaus  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  exclusive  of  the 
Federal  Water  Quality  Administration, 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the 
power  marketing  agencies,  and  various 
related  agencies,  including  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service  and  the  Division  of  Indian 
Health. 

The  conference  committee  bill  pro- 
vides appropriations  totaling  $2,028,524,- 
700  for  the  programs  and  activities  of 
these  agencies.  This  total  is  under  the 
budget  estimates  of  $2,034,871,600  by 
$6,346,900;  over  the  House  bill  of  $1,- 
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801  226,700  by  $227,298,000;  and  over  the 
Senate  bUl  of  $2,028,397,500  by  $127,200. 
The  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate  was 
greater  than  the  House  bill  by  $227,170.- 
800.  However,  the  Senate  considered 
budget  estimates  amounting  to  $229,267.- 
000  which  were  not  considered  by  the 
House.  If  these  estimates  are  disre- 
garded, the  bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate 
was  $2,096,200  under  the  House  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  in- 
cluded in  the  Record,  at  the  conclusion 
of  ray  remaks,  a  tabulation  setting  out 
the  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1970, 
the  fiscal  year  1971  budget  estimate,  the 
House  allowance,  the  Senate  allowance, 
and  the  conference  allowance  for  each 
appropriation  in  the  bill. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ScHWEiKER).  Without  objectlon,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the  major 
changes  from  the  Senate  bill  were  an  in- 
crease of  $521,500  for  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs;  a  reduction  of  $100,000  in 
the  amount  allowed  for  the  Bureau  of 
Outdoor  Recreation;  an  increase  of  $1,- 
150,000  for  the  Bureau  of  Mines;  an  in- 
crease of  $660,000  for  the  Office  of  Coal 


Research;  an  increase  of  $1,621,000  for 
the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife;  a  reduction  of  $1,240,000  for 
the  National  Park  Service;  an  increase 
of  $1,576,700  for  the  Forest  Service;  a 
reduction  of  $1,245,000  for  Indian  Health 
Services;  and  a  decrease  of  $2,000,000  for 
the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
the  Humanities.  Even  with  this  last  re- 
duction, the  amount  for  the  National 
Foundation  is  very  nearly  twice  as  large 
as  the  appropriation  for  last  year. 

When  the  Interior  Department  appro- 
priation bill  was  before  the  Senate  the 
matter  on  which  most  time  was  spent 
was  Indian  education  and  health.  A  total 
of  $5,339,500  was  added  to  the  commit- 
tee'.s  recommendation  by  the  Senate.  The 
House  agreed  to  $3,226,000,  or  a  bit  more 
than  62  percent  of  that  amount.  The  in- 
crease agreed  to  in  conference  is  pri- 
marily for  Indian  health,  especially 
funding  additional  personnel  and  hos- 
pital supplies.  The  increase  in  the  Indian 
mental  program  and  one-half  of  the 
Senate  increase  for  sanitation  facilities 
was  also  approved. 

The  appropriation  approved  for  edu- 
cation and  welfare  services  is  $24,670,000 
over  the  amount  for  fiscal  year  1970.  The 

EXHIBIT  1 


amount  for  Indian  health  is  $9,756,000 
greater  than  the  appropriation  for  last 
year. 

I  do  think  that  the  position  of  the 
Senate  on  these  items  was  well  received 
and  that  the  Senate  conferees  were  quite 
successful  in  maintaining  the  position  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  the  conference,  as  has 
be«i  my  good  fortune  to  witness  it,  was 
an  amicable  one.  Each  side  was  interested 
in  agreeing  on  a  good  bill  that  would  en- 
hance the  development  of  the  human  and 
natural  resources  of  our  country  and  not 
simply  in  insisting  on  the  allowances  of 
the  respective  Houses.  I  appreciate  the 
friendliness  of  the  House  conferees,  par- 
ticularly their  chairman  who  was  most 
cooperative. 

I  pay  special  tribute  to  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle,  both  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  and  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Boggs),  who  were 
extremely  helpful  throughout  the  course 
of  this  particular  conference.  In  addi- 
tion, I  pay  tribute  to  the  staff  members 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

I  move  that  the  conference  report  be 
approved. 


Conferencs  allowance  compated  with— 


Budget  esti- 

Naw  budget  mates  of  new 

(obligatlonal)  (oMigational)    - 

Agency  and  item  tiittiority,  1970  authority,  1971 

(1)  (2)  (3) 

TITLE  1-DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

Public  Land  Management 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 

Management  of  lands  and  resources $81,111,000  J58,9<0.000 

Construction  and  maintenance 2.899,000  3,Zlb,lXKl 

Public  lands  development  roads  and  trails  (appropria-  ..... 

tion  to  liquidate  contrKt  authority) (3 , 500.006)  (J,  500, 000) 

Oregon  and  California  grant  lands  (indefinite,  appfo-  ,.  „„„  „^  ,„  ,™  „„. 

pTiation  of  receipts) 16,000.000  18,000,000 

"Te.pT"""'"^-  ^^-  .''.'*'°'"*."°" .°.'.  1.769,000  1.841,000 

ToUl,  Bureau  of  Land  Management 101.779.000  81.996.000 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 

Education  and  welfare  services 191,445,000  215,995,000 

Education  and   welfare  services  (appropriation  to 

liquidate  contract  authority) i''»"-S")  ^I'^JS'Snn' 

Resources  management f^f^^  i   8  2^  mS 

Construction 26,264,000  M8.266,U0U 

Road  construction  (appropriation  to  llquidale  contract  .......  ,...-»,,,> 

authority) ''?-S??-»nSS^  '"sl^lXSX' 

General  administrative  expenses ;■  ^^' XXS  ,' S^' ^ 

Tribal  funds  (definite) ,ISS?'S^  ^\^^Z 

Tribal  funds  (indefinite).- 13.204,000  13,204,000 

Total,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 299, 746, 000  323. 308,  OOP 

Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation 

Salaries  and  expenses 3,950.000  '  3,975  000 

La  nd  and  water  conservation ;                                                           ..„„„. 

Appropriation  of  receipts  (indefrnite) 115,572,000  •327.400,000 

(Appropriation  out  of  the  fund  to  liquidate  con- 

tract  autfiority) (15.521.000)  ^30.000.000) 

Total,  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation 119,522,000  331,375,000 

Office  of  Territories 

Administration  of  territories - 15,196,400  1^^'»■600 

Pafiiaieirtajro»ililaBj(»»«iiifii»d) (23J.400)  (''''"'l 

TraiifetTadTeireffwae»«irtf(i|W(*twi«)....  '"'viSi,^  cV?iJ,-?55,' 

Trust  territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 48.112,000  60,000.000 

Total.  Office  of  Territories 63,  308, 400  77,  409, 600 

Total,  Public  Land  Management 584,355,400  814,088,600 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Allowances 


House 
(*) 


Senate 
(5) 


Conference 
(6) 


Budget  esti- 
mates of  new 
(obligational) 
authority,  1971 

(7) 


House 
allowance 

(8) 


Senate 
allowance 

(9) 


J58. 940,  000 
3,215,000 

(3.S00.D00I 

18,  000,  000 

1,841,000 


J58,  605.  000 
3,310,000 

(3,500.008) 

18.000,000 
1,841,000 


$58,  605, 000 
3,310,000 

(3.500.000). 

18,  000,  000  . 

1,841,000  . 


-J335, 000 
-(-95,000 


-$335,  000 

-1-95,  000 


81,996,000 


81,756,000 


81.756,000 


-240,  000 


-240,000 


217,145,000         217,178.500         216,115,000 


-880,000    -1,030,000   -$1,063,500 


(1.500.000) 
65, 690,  000 
18,935,000 

(20.000.000) 

5.600.000 

3.  000,  000 

13.204,000 


(i.soe.ooo) 

64,122,000 
18,  800,  TOO 

(20.200.000) 

5,  600,  000 

3,  000,  000 

13.204,000 


(1.500.000) - - 

64  622,000         -1,595,000         -1,068,000  -(-500,000 

19,885,000         -fl,  619, 000  4-950,000        -1-1,085,000 


(21. 200.000) 

5,600,000 
3, 000,  000  . 
13,204,000  . 


(-(-200.000)          (-(-200. 000). 
-26,000 


323,574,000         321,904.500         322.426,000 


-882,000         -1,148,000 


+521,500 


3,825  000 
138, 500  000 
(30.000.000j 


3, 995. 000 
327.  400, 000 
(30.000.010) 


3,895,000  -80,000  -i-70,000 

327.400,000  4-188,900,000 

(30.000,000) - 


-100,000 


142,325,000         331,395,000         331.295,000 


-80, 000      +188, 970, 600 


-100,000 


17,350,000 
(111.000; 
(330.000) 
50,000,000 


17,380,000 

(Ili.OOOi 

(367.000) 

49,  750, 000 


17,350.000 
(111,000).. 
(167. 6t«) . 
49,  750, 000 


-59,600 

"-\a,m,m 


-30,000 


(+37,000). 
-250,000  . 


67,  350, 000 


67,  130,  000 


67,100,000       -10,309,600 


-250,000 


-30,000 


615,245,000         802,185,500         802,577,000        -11,511,600      +187,332,000  +391,500 
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EXHIBIT  1— Continued 


Conference  allowance  compared  with— 


Agency  and  item 
(1) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority,  1970 

(2) 


Budget  esti- 
mates of  new 
(obligational) 
authority.  1971 

(3) 


Allowances 


House 
(♦) 


Senate 
(5) 


Conference 
(6) 


Budget  esti- 
mates of  new 
(obligational) 
authority,  1971 

(7) 


House 
allowance 

(8) 


Senate 
allowance 

(9) 


Total,  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries 

Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 

IVIanagement  and  investigations  of  resources 

Construction 

Migratory  bird  conservation  account  (definite,  repay- 
able advance) 

Anadromous  and  Great  Lakes  fisheries  conservation.. 

fi^anagement  and  investigations  of  resources  (special 
foreign  currency  program) 

General  administrative  expenses 

Total,  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife... 
National  Park  Service 


Management  and  protection 

Maintenance  and  rehabilitation  of  physical  facilities... 

Construction 

Parlivayl  and  road  coastrudiaii  (awropriititn  to  lifujdate 

eaetract  authtrity) 

Preservation  of  h  istoric  properties 

General  administrative  expenses 


Total,  National  Park  Service. 


Total,  Fish  and  Wildlife,  Parks,  and  Marine 
Resources 


Office  of  Saline  Water 

Saline  water  conversion 

Office  of  Water  Resources  Research 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Office  of  the  Solicitor 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Office  of  the  Secretary 
Salaries  and  expenses 


Pootnotee  at  end  ot  table. 


42,  495,  000 

27,452,000 

1,799.000 


TITLE  I— DEPARTMENT  OF  THE   INTERIOR— Con. 
Mineral  Resources 

Geological  Survey 

Surveys,  investigations,  and  research 

Bureau  of  Mines 

Conservation  and  development  of  mineral  resources. . 

Health  and  safety 

General  administrative  expenses 

Helium  fund  (authorization  to  spend  from  public  debt 
receipts) 

Total,  Bureau  of  Mines 

Office  of  Coal  Research 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Office  of  Oil  and  Gas 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Total,  Mineral  Resources 

Fish  and  Wildlife,  Parks,  and  Marine  Resources 

Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries 

Management  and  Investigations  of  resources 27, 536, 000 

Management  and  investigations  of  resources  (special 

foreign  currency  program) 15,000 

Construction 2,325,000  . 

Construction  of  fishing  vessels 3,  000,000 

Federal  aid  for  commercial  fisheries  research  and 

development 4, 603, 000 

Anadromous  and  Great  Lakes  fisheries  conservation. .  2, 318,  000 

Administration  of  Pribilof  Islands 2,774,000 

Fishermen's  protective  fund 60,000 

General  administrative  expenses 896, 000 

Limitaton  an  admiaistrativi  eiieoMt,  Fisheries  lean  fund (315,000) 


$99,990,000      i  $106, 957. 000        $108,057,000        $106,392,000        $106,392,000 


-$565,000        -$1,665,000 


44, 972,  000 

54. 395,  000 

1,799,000 


45,122,000 

54,  395.  000 

1,799,000 


45,272,000 

54,395,000 

1,799,000 


46, 422,  000 

54. 395,  000 

1,799,000 


+1,450,000 


+  1,300,000    i-$l,150,000 


24,000,000 _ - - 

95,  746,  000 

101,166,000 

101,316,000 

101,466,000 

102,616,000 

+1,450,000 

+  1.300.000 

+1,150,000 

15,  300, 000 

16,  200,  000 

16, 200,  000 

16,  500,  000 

17,160,000 

+960,000 

+960,  000 

*660,  000 

1,085,000 

1,195,000 

1,181,000 

1,181,000 

1,181,000 

-14,000  . 

212,121,000 

225,518,000 

226. 754. 000 

225.539,000 

227,349,000 

+1,831,000 

+595,  000 

+1,810,000 

27,156,000  28,158,000 

15,000    /  15,000 


200,000 

4,040,000 

2.168,000 

2,  774,  000 

60,000 

896,000 

(365.000) 


200,000 

4,040,000 

2,168.000 

2,774,000 

60,000 

896.000 

(315,000) 


27,893,000 
15,000 

""m.m 


27, 893,  000 
15.000 

"'200,060' 


-737,000 


-275,000 


4,040  000 

2, 168,  000 

2,774,000 

60.000 

896.000 

(365,000) 


4,040,000  . 

2,168,000  . 

2,774.000  . 

60,000  . 

8%.  000  . 

(365.000). 


43,  527, 000 


37,309,000 


38,321,000 


38,  046,  000 


38,046,000 


+737,  000 


-275,000 


52,  523, 000 
4, 259, 000 

5,  800,  000 
2,311,000 


1,875,000 


56,  226,  000 
2,619,000 

7,500,000 
2,311,000 

100,  000 
1,875,000 


56,356.000 
4, 175, 000 

7.  500,  000 
2,311,000 


56, 705.  000 
3,497,000 

7,500,000 
2,311,000 


56, 840,  000 
4, 983. 000 

7,500,000 
2,311,000 


+614,000 
-2,  364,  000 


^484,000  +135,000 

^808,000        -1,486,000 


1,875,000 


1,875,000 


1,875,000 


-100,000 


66, 768, 000 


70,631,000 


72,217,000 


71, 


,000 


73,509,000         +2,878,000         +1,292,000       +1,621,000 


53,606,000 
41.396,000 

7,  700,  000 

(21.500.000) 
1,640,000 
3, 580,  000 


58,021,000 
48, 763,  000 
16, 885.  000 

(16.000,000) 
6, 950, 000 
3, 605,  000 


57, 670, 000 
48,500.000 
16, 385,  000 

(16,000,000) 
6, 801,  000 
3,  580,  000 


58, 035,  000 
48,  543,  000 
17,583,000 

(17.600,000) 
6, 672,  000 
3,580,000 


57, 990, 000 
48,  543, 000 
16,  259, 000 

(17,650,000) 
6, 801,  000 
3,  580,  000 


-31,000 
-220,000 
-626,000 

(  +  1.650,000) 
-149,000  . 
-25,  000  . 


+320.000 

-1-43,000 

-126,000 

(  +  1.650,000) 


107, 922,  000 


134,224,000         132,936,000         134,413,000         133,173,000 


-1,051,000 


218,217,000         242,164,000         243,474,000         244,347,000         2U,  728, 000         +2.564,000 


-1,254,000 


25,  000,  000 


29,  373,  000 


28,573,000 


28,  573,  000 


28,573,000 


-800, 000 


11,281,000 


13,312,000 


13,181,000 


13.181,000 


13,181,000 


-131,000 


5, 904,  000 


7, 344,  000 


6, 924,  000 


7,229,000 


7,074,000 


-270, 000 


-150,000 


10,614,700 


11,954,000 


11,353,000 


11,771,000 


11,563,000 


-391,000 


+210,000 


-45,000 
'-1,324,066' 

(-10,000) 

+  129,000 


+237,000        -1,240,000 


+381,  000 


-155,000 


-208.000 
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EXHIBIT  I— Continued 


Conference  allowance  compared  wlth- 


Agency  and  item 
(1) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority,  1970 

(2) 


Budget  esti- 
mates of  new 
(obligational) 
auttiority,  1971 

(3) 


Allowances 


House 
(4) 


Senate 
(5) 


Conference 
(6) 


Budget  esti- 
mates of  new 
(obligational) 
authority,  1971 

(7) 


House 
allowance 

(8) 


Senate 
allowance 

(9) 


'"mentTlnK!.^."'''''!'^!^'"''"^^^^^^^  $1,067,493,100    ,1.343,753,600    $1,145,504,000    $1,332,825,500    $1,335,045,000 


-$8,708,600    +$189,541,000      +$2,219,500 


ADorowiations                                           -  1.043,493,100      1,343,753,600      1,145,504.000      1.332.825,500      1,335,045,000         -8,708,600      +189,541,000        +2,219.600 

oSapWViations:'"":::. :;..'....  (896.948.100)      (983,308,600)      (973,959,000)      (972,380,500)      (974,600,000)      (-8,708,600)          (+641,000)     (+2,219,500) 

InrfinVe  appropriations (146,545,000)      (360.445,000)      (171,545,000)      (360,445,000)      (360,445,000)... (+148,900,000) 

Authorization  to  spend  from  public  debt 

receipts 24,000,000 - 

Memoranda— 

Appropriat^^ons  to  nquidate  contract  aut^^^^^^  (61,585.000)        (71,000,000)        (71,000,000)        (72,860,000)        (72,850,000)      (  +  1.850,000)      (+1,850,000)         (-10,000) 
Total,  new  budget  (obligational)  authority 

iuLh^■''-''''■'°"-^-'^''^"-^''^'°"-'-"-'^  (1.129.078, loo)  (1.414,753,600)  (1,216,504,000)  (1,405,685.500)  (1,407,895,000)  (-6,858, 600)  (+191,391,000)^^+2^500) 

TITLE  II  -RELATED  AGENCIES 

Department  of  Agriculture 

Forest  Service 


Forest  land  management 

Forest  research                                        

222,  253,  000 
43. 922,  000 
22, 939,  000 

•  199,  567, 000 
45. 066,  000 
21.939,000 

199,  567. 000 
45.391.000 
23,  939,  000 

199,617.000 
45.  294.  000 
23, 939,  000 

199,  617,  000 
45,591.000 
23, 939, 000 

+50,  000 

+525,  000 

+2,000,000  . 

+  50,000  . 
+200,  000 

+297,  000 

state  and  private  forestry  cooperation. 

Total,  forest  protection  and  utilization 

289,114,000 

266.  572,  000 

268,  897,  000 

268, 850,  000 

269, 147,  000 

+2,  575,  000 

+250,  000 

+297,000 

Construction                                                      ...... 

(') 

(100,S70,000) 

80,  000 

700,  000 
1,  000,  000 

12,  008,  000 

(11$, 000, 000) 

80,  000 

700.  000 
1,  000, 000 

15,125,700 

(115.000.000) 

30, 000 

700,000 
1,  000,  000 

14,188,000 

(115.000.000) 

80,  000 

700,000 
1, 000,  000 

15,  467,  700 
(115.000.000). 

80,000  .. 

700.000  .. 
1,000,000  .. 

-^3,  459,  700 

-r342,  000 

+1,279,700 

Ferist  nads  tut  trUli  (approfrialion  li  lk)ui<ate  contract 

Acquisition  of  lands  for  national  forests: 

Special  acts  (special  fund,  indefinite) 

Cooperative    range    improvements    (special    fund. 

Assistance  to  States  for  tree  planting 

Total,   new   budget  (obligational)   authority. 
Forest  Service 

290,  894,  000 

280,  360,  000 

285, 802, 700 

284,  818,  000 

286,  394,  700 

+6,  034,  700 

+592,  000 

+1,576.700 

Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Board  of  Review 
Salaries  and  expenses 

148,  000  . 

Commission  of  Fine  Arb 
Salaries  and  expenses 

115,000 

115,000 

115,000 

115,000 

115,000  . 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Health  Services  and  Mental  Health  Administration 

105,  993,  000 
20, 952, 000 

113.217,000 
17.950.000 

114,692,000 
17,  950,  000 

118.436,000 
19,510,000 

117,986,000 
18,715,000 

+4,  769,  000 
+765.  000 

+3,  294, 000 
+765,000 

-450, 000 

Indian  health  facilities 

-795, 000 

Total,    Health  Services   and    Mental    Health 
Administration 

126,945,000 

131, 167,  000 

132,642,000 

137,946,000 

136,701,000 

+5,  534,  000 

+4, 059,  000 

-1,245,000 

Indian  Claims  Commission 
Salaries  and  expenses 

850,000 

1. 000. 000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000  . 

National  Capital  Planning  Commission 
Salaries  and  expenses 

»  247, 700 

1,  390,  000 

1, 070, 000 

941,000 

891,000 

-499,  000 

-179,000 

-50,000 

r^ational  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities 
Salaries  and  expenses 

1,610.000 
8.  250.  000 
8, 050, 000 

2.  700.  000  . 
16.090,000  . 
16,210,000  . 

2, 660, 000 
15,090,000 
15,560,000 

2, 660,  000 
15, 090, 000 
13,  560, 000 

-40,  000 
-1,000,000 
-2, 650,  000 

+2,660,000  . 
+  15,090,000  . 
+13,560,000 

Endowment  for  the  humanities 

-2,000TiO0 

Total.  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities 

17,910,000 

35,  000,  000  . 

33,310,000 

31,310,000 

-3, 690,  000 

+31,310,000 

-2,000,000 

Public   Land   Law  Review  Commission 
Salaries  and  expenses 

922,000 

171,  000 

171,  000 

171,000 

171,000  . 

Smithsonian  Institution 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Museum    programs   and    related    research   (special 

29, 365,  000 

2,316,000 

600,000 

525.000 

200.000  . 

(1.100.000) 

7.  500,  000  . 

3,  581,  000 

100,  000  . 

36,  367,  000 

4,  500,  000 

200,000 
1,130,000 

34, 987,  000 

2, 500, 000 

200,000 
1,  080,  000 

35,  066,  000 

2, 500, 000 

200,  000 
950,  000 

34, 702,  000 

2, 500,  000 

200,000  . 
950,000 

-1,665,000 
-2,  000,  000  . 

-285,  000 

-364,000 

Construction  and  improvements.  National  Zoological 

Park.... - 

Restoration  and  renovation  of  bu  ild  ings 

Construction 

CNitKfM  (amprialn  ta  i^itn  caalrKt  awttwrity). . . . 
T  he  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts. . . 

-180,000 

-130,000 

(i.ll7.«00) 

(5.200.000) 

(5.200.000) 

(9,200,000) 

(-3.697.000). 

3,716,000 

3,716,000 
750,000 

3,716,000 
750,  000 

3,  716,  000  . 
750,000 

Salaries  and  expenses,  Woodrow  Wilson  International 
Center  lor  Scholars 

+750,000  . 

Total,  Smithsonian  Institution 

44, 187,  000 

45,913,000 

43,233,000 

43, 182,  000 

42, 818, 000 

-3,  095.  000 

-415,  000 

-364,  000 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Conference  allowance  compared  wuh- 


Agency  and  item 
(1) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority,  1970 

(2) 


Budget  esti- 
mates of  new 
(obligational) 
authority,  1971 

(3) 


Allowances 


House 
(4) 


Senate 
(5) 


Conference 
(6) 


Budget  esti- 
mates ol  new 
(obligationai) 
authority,  1971 

0) 


House 

allowance 

(8) 


Senate 

allowance 

(9) 


TITLE  II— RELATED  AGENCES— Continued 

Executive  Office  of  the  President 

Salaries  and  expenses,  National  Council  on  Marine 
Resources  and  Engineering  Development 


$700,  000 


Federal  Field  Committee  for  Development  Planning  in 
Alaska 


Salaries  and  expenses 

Historical  and  Memorial  Commissions 
Lewis  and  Clark  Trail  Commission 

Salaries  and  expenses 

American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Commission 

Salaries  and  expenses 

National  Council  on  Indian  Opportunity 
Salaries  and  expenses .- 


213.  500 


$263,  000 


$214,000 


$214,  000 


$214,  000 


-$49,  000 


5,000 


185,000 


375, 000 


373,  000 


373,000 


-2,000 


$+373,  000 


286,000 


300,  000 


275,000 


275,  000 


275,000 


-25,000 


Federal  Metal  and  Nonmetallic  Mine  Safety  Board 
of  Review 


Salaries  and  expenses 

Total,  new  budget  (obligational)  authority.  Related 
Agencies - - 


« 167,  000 


167,  000 


167,000 


+167,000 


483,608,200         496,221,000         464,522,700         502,512,000         500,429,700         +4,208,700        ^35,907,000       -$2,082,300 


'^°"i^In,nn!i7n„„,  483  608  200  496  221000  464,522,700  502,512,000  500,429,700  +4,208,700        -35,907.000        -2,082.300 

*'^%e  mite  apVropViati^^^^^ (482;§28;2M)      (  95  4«  000)      (463  742  700)      (501.732,000)      («9, 649, 700)      (+4,208,700)    (^35,907,000)     (-2,082,300) 

l^ndSra'ljpr'J.Tr'S^^^^  WOOO)  (780,000)  (780,000)  (780,000)  (780,000) 

Appropria"to"hq.;rdate  contract  authority....      (103,870,000)      (123,897,000)      (120,200,000)      (120,200,000)      (120,200,000)      (-3,697,000)... 

^p'prog"at!^"ns^tolgt^°col^^^^^^^  (587,478,200)      (620,118,000)      (584,722,700)      (622,712.000)      (620,629,700)  (+511,700)    (^35,907.000)    (-2,082,300) 

RECAPITULATION 

Grand  total,  new  budget  (obligational)  authority,  all 

titles 1,551,101,300 

Consisting  of— 

^'  *''''Ki\'eaDD7oDriations (I  379  776  300)  (I,' 478,' 749,' 600)  (i;4'37';7'or;7o6)  (i:474:  H^iSOO)  (i,' 474,' 249,' 700)      (-4,499:900)    (*36:  548,  000) 

^^Z^^ZZX^^^'-'-'----^^^^^^^  ^  (14?;  325!  000)  ^  (36i;225;OO0^      (172;  325!  000$      (361,225,  000^      (361,225,000) (+188,900,000). 

2.  Authorization  to  spend  from  public  debt 

receipts 24,000,000 - 

"""A°pprop^ations  to  liquidate  contract  authority.      (165,455,000)      (194,897,000)      (191,200,000)      (193,060,000)      (193,050,000)      (-1,847,000)      (+1,850,000)  (-10,000) 

Grand  total,  new  budget  (obligational)  au- 
t?a°fioriC'-^''-°-"-''-°-'-^"^^^^^^^  (1.716,556,300)  (2,034,871,600)  (1,801,226,700)  (2,028,397,500)  (2,028,524,700)      (-6,346,900)  (+227,298,000)        (-127.200) 


1,839,974,600 
1,839,974,600 


1,610,026,700 
1,610,026,700 


1,835,337,500 
1,835.337,500 


1,835,474,700 
1,835,474,700 


-4,499,900 
-4, 499, 900 


-1-225,  448,  000 
-225,  448,  000 


+137,200 

+137,200 
(^137,200) 


1  Includes  $4,000,000,  S.  Doc.  91-81,  May  13,  1970, 
sReflects  reductnn  of  $50,000,  S.  Doc  91-87,  June  2. 1970. 
«  Includes  $188,900,000,  S.  Doc.  91-81,  May  13.  1970. 
«  Includes  $37,000,  S.  Doc,  91-81,  May  13.  1970. 
•  Includes  $1,200,000,  S.  Doc.  91-81,  May  13,  1970. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  when 
this  bUl  passed  the  Senate,  it  included 
$600,000  for  magnetohydrodynamics  coal 
research.  In  addition,  there  was  $400,000 
for  this  purpose  in  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 
Will  the  distiiiguished  chairman  advise 
me  whether  this  amount  was  approved 
by  the  conference? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Both  items  were  held  in 
conference. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand  it,  this  will  permit  appropri- 
ate executive  agencies  to  initiate  this 
research  in  the  iramediate  future,  even 
In  advance  of  the  final  report  of  the  Elec- 
tric Research  Council  task  force  which 
is  mapping  out  the  long-term  MHD  pro- 
gram. Is  this  correct? 


« Includes  $14,000,  H.  Doc.  91-305.  Apr,  13.  1970. 
'  Included  in  Forest  Land  Management  and  Forest  Research. 

•  In  addition,  $770,000  transferred  from  "Land  Acquisition,  National  Capital  Park,  Parkway, 
and  Playground  System," 
•S.  Doc.  91-68,  May  11,  1970. 


Mr.  BIBLE.  It  is  my  imderstanding 
that  it  is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  have  one  more 
question.  As  I  mentioned  previously,  I 
think  that  it  is  very  important  that  this 
program  be  conducted  so  that  funds  are 
used  in  a  concentrated  fashion  aimed  at 
a  pilot  plant  to  demonstrate  the  feasi- 
bility of  this  process  of  generating  elec- 
tricity. I  would  hope  the  distinguished 
chairman  would  agree  with  me. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  certainly  do.  We  will  fol- 
low it  closely.  I  do  agree  with  what  the 
Senator  said. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  an  excerpt  from  the  Record 
of  July  1,  1970,  which  reflects  a  colloquy 
between  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Bible)  and  me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
w£«  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


Mr.  Mansfuxd,  Mr.  President,  the  Interior 
appropriations  bill  Is  traditionally  one  of  the 
more  Important  money  bills  for  Montana. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  this  appropriation 
for  fiscal  1971  Includes  $600,000  for  magneto- 
hydrodynamics  coal  research  and  develop- 
ment In  the  Office  of  <3oal  Research.  I  am 
also  informed  there  is  $400,000  for  this  pur- 
pose in  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  While  my  col- 
league, Senator  Metcau'.  and  I  had  hoped 
that  amount  would  be  larger,  we  recognize 
the  stringent  budget  limitations  under  which 
we  are  now  operating.  I  know  you  will  agree 
that  this  program,  with  Its  promise  of  coal 
utilization,  lower-cost  electricity,  and  re- 
duction in  pollution,  deserves  larger  support 
as  It  becomes  possible.  And  I  hope  you  agree 
that  it  Is  very  Important  that  this  work  be 
begun  as  rapidly  as  possible,  even  In  ad- 
vance of  the  final  report  of  the  Electric  Re- 
search Council  task  force  which  is  mapping 
out  the  long-term  MHD  program.  The  fiscal 
1971  appropriation  can  be  put  to  work 
right  away  to  begin  this  Important  project, 
and  when  the  task  force  reports,  the  long- 
term  program  can  take  up  from  there. 

And  I  hope  you  agree,  Mr.  President,  that 
it  Is  very  Important  that  this  program  be 
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conducted  so  that  tbe  funds  are  used  In  a 
concentrated  fashion  aimed  at  a  pilot  plant 
to  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  this  process 
of  generating  electricity.  I  think  It  Is  appro- 
priate for  the  Government  to  take  the  lead 
In  this  vital  program. 

Mr.  Bible.  Mr.  President.  I  agree  with  the 
distinguished  majority  leader.  We  were  very 
happy  to  add  the  item.  I  think  It  Is  a  very 
worthwhile  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  of  the  several  regiilar  major 
appropriation  bills  that  have  passed  the 
Senate  thus  far,  this  is  the  only  one  that 
is  imder  the  budget  and  it  probably  will 
be  one  of  the  few  to  pass  the  Senate  this 
year  under  the  budget. 

I  believe  this  is  due  to  the  very  fine 
work  of  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee,  Mr.  Bible,  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member,  Mr. 
Boccs,  and  Mr.  Paul  Eaton,  one  of  the 
ablest  staff  members  I  know;  Mr.  Ed- 
mund King,  the  minority  staff  member 
too  has  been  very  helpful  through  all  our 
consideration  of  this  bill.  I  also  want  to 
commend  the  chairman  of  the  House 
conmiittee,  Mrs.  Julia  Butler  Hansen, 
Representative  Ben  Reifel,  the  ranking 
minority  member  and  their  very  able 
staff. 

Mr.  President,  this  committee  worked 
long  and  hard  on  this  bill  and  dealt  fair- 
ly with  all  the  interests.  In  doing  so  they 
still  kept  the  bill  under  the  budget  which 
is  a  real  accomplishment. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nevada. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator.  In  all  these  bills  that  move  for- 
ward in  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions we  have  splendid  relationships  with 
our  counterparts  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  and  also  our  staff  members,  Mr. 
Paul  Eaton  on  our  side,  and  Mr.  Ed  King 
on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  aline  myself  with  what  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  North 
Dakota,  the  ranking  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  has  Just 
said,  with  one  exception.  He  points  out 
this  is  the  first  appropriation  bill  re- 
ported showing  a  figure  below  that  which 
was  requested  by  the  administration. 
There  will  be  other  bills  with  reference 
to  which  that  will  be  true.  And,  of  course, 
our  work  on  last  year's  requests  netted 
the  Congress  $1.4  billion  In  savings  on 
items  that  were  requested  for  this  fiscal 
year. 

Beginning  Thursday  next  we  will  take 
up  the  military  procurement  bUl.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi 
'Mr.  Stkwnis)  ,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee handling  that  blU,  informs  me 
that  that  measure  authorizes  a  total  that 
will  be  $1.3  billion  below  the  budget  sum 
requested  by  the  administration. 

May  I  point  out  again,  just  for  empha- 
sis, that  Congress  last  year  reduced  not 
the  Johnson  budget  request  but  the 
Nixon  budget  request  by  $6.4  billion — 
Republicans  and  Democrats  alike — and 


to  say  it  again — we  made  allowance  for 
another  $1.4  billion  cut  in  requests  cov- 
ering this  fiscal  year. 

I  anticipate  that  the  total  cuts  this 
year  will  equal  at  least  those  achieved 
last  year  by  Congress.  I  must  say  I  am 
very  proud  of  the  part  the  Senate  has 
played  in  bringing  about  these  reduc- 
tions and  on  this  score  I  do  not  look  and 
have  never  looked  critically  upon  this 
Congress  or  the  preceding  10  Congresses 
covering  the  last  20  years.  In  each  of 
these  Congresses,  major  reductions  were 
taken  from  administration  annual 
budget  requests  no  matter  who  happened 
to  be  in  the  White  House.  So  instead  of 
finding  fault  and  pointing  a  finger  at  a 
so-called  spendthrift  Congress,  I  wish 
each  Member  would  stand  to  commend 
and  congratulate  the  Senate  and  the 
Congress  for  the  diligence  and  scrutiny 
exhibited  when  faced  with  the  budget 
not  only  of  tills  President  but  of  every 
President  in  the  past  20  years.  Tradition- 
ally, it  is  a  fine  record.  This  Congress  will 
continue  and  uphold  that  tradition. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  for  the 
able  handling  he  has  given  this  bill  in 
company  with  the  ranking  minority 
Member,  the  Senator  from  Delaware  '^Mr. 
BoGGs)  and  particularly  to  congratulate 
them  on  the  fact  that  except  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  bill,  this  will  be  the 
first  annual  appropriation  of  the  session 
to  go  to  the  White  House.  I  think  the 
Senator  is  entitled  to  congratulations  on 
that  point,  aside  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
a  conservative  biU  in  amount  and  a 
constructive  bUl  in  the  things  it  has  ac- 
complished. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  Senator  particu- 
larly for  insisting  upon  the  inclusion  of 
the  budget  item  of  $1.5  million  for  the 
purchase  of  lands  which  I  believe  will 
complete  the  "Ding"  Darling  Wildlife 
Refuge  on  Sanibel  Island  in  Florida.  As 
the  Senator  knows.  I  have  a  little  per- 
sonal interest  in  that  because  in  a  former 
position,  as  an  executive  of  the  State  of 
Florida,  I  had  the  privilege  of  helping 
to  see  that  some  of  the  State  lands  which 
were  badly  needed  to  initiate  that  project 
were  made  available  and  are  still  almost 
the  heart  of  that  project. 

I  want  to  say  that  not  only  does  this 
project  bear  a  distinguished  conserva- 
tionist's name  but  It  happens  to  be  so 
peculiarly  located — on  salt  water,  brack- 
ish water,  and  fresh  water,  with  various 
types  of  vegetation,  on  migration  routes, 
and  adjoining  a  beach  which  Is  said  to 
be  the  best  shelling  beach  on  the  North 
American  Continent  by  reason  of  the 
peculiar  shape  of  the  island  and  the  pre- 
vailing winds  and  the  offshore  shallows 
and  bars  and  shallow  water.  I  think  this 
will  be  one  of  the  outstanding,  but  small, 
wildlife  refuges  in  our  Nation. 

I  want  the  record  to  ihow  that  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  and  his  dis- 
tinguished committee  are  entitled  to  a 
large  amount  of  the  credit  for  com- 
pleting and  making  available  to  the 
American  public  and  to  the  world  this 
very  fine  refuge,  the  "Ding"  Darling 
Wildlife  Refuge  on  Sanibel  Island,  Fla. 


I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  appreciate  the  senti- 
ments of  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Florida.  I  think  the  amount  of  $1.5 
million  was  completely  justified.  The 
House  conferees  obviously  thought  the 
same.  That  is  why  the  amount  is  pre- 
served in  the  bill  which  we  are  about  to 
send  to  the  White  House. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  just  want  to  join  my 
colleague  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota (Mr.  Young)  in  expressing  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible),  for  the  out- 
standing job  he  has  done  as  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee. 

It  has  been  a  privilege  to  serve  on  the 
subcommittee  with  him.  He  certainly  has 
handled  the  whole  matter  and  all  the 
hearings  and  the  conference  in  a  very 
businesslike  and  expeditious  way.  It  has 
been  a  great  personal  pleasure  and  privi- 
lege to  serve  with  him  on  the  commit- 
tee. I  also  want  to  join  in  the  conunen- 
dation  to  the  staff,  Mr.  Paul  Eaton  and 
Mr.  Edmund  Kllng,  for  their  kind  and 
always  helpful  assistance,  no  matter  what 
the  subject  was. 

I  think  it  is  a  good  bill.  The  senti- 
ments about  it  have  been  well  expressed. 
I  am  happy  we  are  bringing  It  to  the 
point  where  the  conference  report  can  be 
accepted  and  forwarded  to  the  White 
House. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  appreciate  the  sentiments 
expressed  by  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 
He  has  been  a  most  helpful  ally.  This 
area  is  completely  nonpartisan,  and  we 
always  operate  in  that  manner. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  want  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  made  by  Senators  who 
have  complimented  the  able  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Interior 
and  Related  Agencies.  He  is  a  very  dill- 
gent,  able,  and  effective  chairman.  He 
conducts  a  very  pleasant  conference. 
Those  of  us  who  have  served  as  confer- 
ees so  many  times  know  that  confer- 
ences can  be  not  only  boring  but  also 
distasteful  and  enervating,  and  we  dread 
them;  but,  to  the  contrary,  the  confer- 
ence on  yesterdity'was  one  of  the  most 
pleasurable  conferences  I  have  ever  at- 
tended. It  lasted  a  little  over  an  hour. 
The  able  chairman  of  the  conference  on 
our  side  and  the  able  chairman  of  the 
conferees  on  the  House  side,  Mrs.  Julia 
Hansen,  are  both  very  knowledgeable 
and  congenial,  and,  as  a  result,  on  items 
of  disagreement,  they  and  all  conferees 
worked  together  well.  They  and  the 
other  conferees  tried  to  be  considerate 
and  imderstanding.  So  it  was  an  agree- 
able and  enjoyable  conference,  with 
everyone  working  together  in  a  spirit  of 
cooperation  and  harmony. 

The  able  Senator  from  Nevada  has 
served  his  State  and  the  Nation  well. 

I  join  in  the  compliments  also  to  the 
staff,  and  particularly  to  Mr.  Paul  Elaton, 
who  has  been  most  helpful  to  all  of  us. 
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I  thank  the  Chairman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia. 

I,  too,  want  to  emphasize,  as  I  did  in 
my  opening  statement,  the  very  fine,  co- 
operative spirit,  particularly  of  the 
marvelous  and  capable  and  competent 
Congresswoman  from  Washington,  Julia 
Butler  Hansen.  It  was  a  pleasure  to 
work  on  the  conference  with  her  and' 
other  members  of  the  conference.  It  is 
a  kind  of  pleasant  conference  to  work 
on.  We  all  come  out  feeling  better,  rather 
than  being  angry  at  each  other.  I  think 
that  is  a  rewarding  experience,  particu- 
larly in  these  days. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  that  the 
conference  report  be  agreed  to. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  now  state  the  amendments  in 
disagreement. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendments  in  disagreement,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Xte 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  3  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  Insert  "»217.615,000". 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  In  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  5  to  the  aforesaid  blU.  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  Insert  "$19,885,000". 

Resolved,  That  the  Hovise  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  14  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  Insert  "$96,600,000". 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate nvunbered  25  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  "$46,422,000". 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  26  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment.  Insert  "$17,180,000". 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate niunbered  33  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  simi  proposed  by  said 
amendment.  Insert  "$56,840,000". 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  34  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment.  Insert  "$4,983,000". 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  38  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment,   insert  "$57,990,000". 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  42  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment.  Insert  "$16,259,000". 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ater  numbered  63  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  flrst  sum  propoeed  by  said 
amendment.  Insert  "$16,467,700". 


Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  56  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  stun  proposed  by  said 
amendment.  Insert  "$891,000". 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  60  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  "$34,702,000". 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  that 
the  Senate  concur  in  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate,  as  stated,  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATIONS  ON  SULFUR 
IMPORTS 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  on  July  10, 
1970, 1  introduced  a  bill  (S.  4075>  to  pro- 
vide for  limitations  on  the  importation 
of  sulfur,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance.  Since  that  time,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower) 
has  expressed  his  desire  to  be  a  cosponsor 
of  that  bill.  I,  therefore,  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  name  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  4075. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Schweiker).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  On  June  17,  I  called  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  critical 
situation  in  which  the  U.S.  sulfur  in- 
dustry has  been  put,  with  loss  of  sales, 
mine  shutdowns,  unemployment,  and  the 
virtual  cessation  of  exploration  for  new 
sulfur  reserves.  The  legislation  I  have 
introduced  is  based  upon  clear  and  com- 
pelling evidence  that,  unless  corrective 
steps  are  taken,  events  are  leading  to- 
ward the  closing  of  other  U.S  s\ilfur 
mines  and  the  drying  up  of  the  domestic 
sources  of  sulfur  upon  which  the  Nation 
now  relies. 

Mr.  President,  before  discussing  the 
way  in  which  my  bill  proposes  to  allevi- 
ate this  critical  situation,  let  me  point 
out  how  important  sulfur  is  to  our  econ- 
omy. It  is  a  vital  raw  material  for  all 
segments  of  industry  and  agriculture. 
In  elemental  form  or  as  sulfuric  acid, 
it  enters  into  the  production  or  process- 
ing of  fertilizers,  chemicals,  titanium 
and  other  pigments,  pulp  and  paper, 
rayon  and  film.  Iron  and  steel,  dyestuffs, 
vulcanized  rubbers,  insecticides,  fungi- 
cides, and  many  other  products.  Our 
country  consumes  annually  more  than 
100  pounds  of  sulfur  for  each  man,  wom- 


an, and  child.  We  use  twice  as  much 
sulfur  as  aluminum,  five  times  r.«  much 
as  copper,  eight  times  as  much  as  lead 
or  zinc,  and  70  times  as  much  a^  nickel. 

Although  vital  to  our  economy,  sulfur 
represents  a  minute  part  of  thp  cost  of 
most  of  the  final  products  it  helps  to 
make.  For  example,  a  $1  per-ton  reduc- 
tion in  the  price  of  sulfur  would  reduce 
the  cost  of  a  ton  of  newsprint  by  only 
2  cents,  the  cost  of  a  ton  of  galvanized 
steel  by  less  than  a  cent,  the  cost  of  four 
passenger  tires  by  only  a  half  cent  and 
the  cost  of  a  gallon  of  exterior  paint  by 
only  one- tenth  of  a  cent.  This  same  $1 
per-ton  reduction  in  the  price  of  sulfur 
would  reduce  the  price  of  diammonium 
phosphate,  a  popular  fertilizer  which 
retails  for  $80  to  $85  per  ton,  by  only 
39  cents. 

Consequently,  changes  in  sulfur  prices 
do  not  affect  the  level  of  sulfur  consump- 
tion. Nor  do  they  affect  the  prices  of  the 
end  products  paid  by  the  consumer.  He 
neither  gains  nor  loses  from  reductions 
or  increases  in  sulfur  prices.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  although  sulfur  prices  have 
been  declining,  fertilizer  producers  re- 
cently issued  new  price  lists  increasing 
the  prices  of  fertilizers. 

However,  fluctuations  in  the  price  of 
sulfur  do  have  a  demonstrable  effect  on 
sulfur  supply.  Historically,  higher  prices 
have  resulted  in  stepped-up  exploration 
efforts  and  the  development  of  new 
domestic  sources.  Lower  prices,  con- 
versely, have  retarded  exploration  and 
development,  and  in  time  have  caused 
shortages. 

For  a  great  many  years,  our  domestic 
sulfur  industry  has  taken  good  care  of 
the  requirements  for  sulfur  of  U.S.  in- 
dustry and  agriculture.  In  World  War  n 
sulfur  was  one  of  the  very  few  products 
that  never  had  to  be  rationed  or  allo- 
cated. Our  domestic  mines  supplied  U.S. 
needs  in  full — and  also  a  considerable 
part  of  the  needs  of  our  allies.  In  the 
Korean  war,  our  domestic  sulfur  indus- 
try again  supplied  a  considerable  part  of 
the  needs  of  our  allies,  although  it  was 
necessary  to  allocate  sulfur  here  at  home 
in  order  to  do  so. 

U.S.  sulfur  has  long  competed  success- 
fully against  the  sulfur  mined  in  foreign 
countries  and  has  done  so  without  the 
help  of  tariffs,  quotas  or  other  govern- 
ment support.  Now,  however,  it  is  facing 
a  new  and  unfair  kind  of  competition — 
competition  that  has  nothing  to  do  with 
efiSciency  of  operation,  productivity  of 
workers,  wage  rates  or  the  other  ele- 
ments generally  involved  in  foreign  com- 
petition. This  competition  is  that  created 
by  the  rapidly  increasing  production  of 
large  quantities  of  sulfur  derived  as  a 
byproduct  from  sour  natural  gas  in  Can- 
ada ani  being  forced  into  United  States 
and  other  markets.  It  is  this  pressure  of 
Canadian  sulfur  that  is  creating  chaos 
in  VS.  sulfur  markets  and  providing  the 
UJS.  sulfur  industry  with  the  most  seri- 
ous threat  of  its  three-quarter  century 
life. 

Because  the  Canadian  sulfur  must  be 
removed  from  the  natural  gas  to  make, 
the  gas  salable,  the  amount  produced  is 
dictated  not  by  the  demand  for  sulfur  but 
by  tlie  demand  for  gas.  Although  sulfur 
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recovery  from  sour  gas  is  not  new,  never 
before  has  it  occurred  as  a  byproduct  In 
such  volume  or  has  it  been  forced  into 
markets  at  such  diminishing  prices. 

From  the  start  of  1968,  the  first  year 
of  the  current  sulfur  oversupply,  the 
daily  production  rate  of  Canadian  re- 
covered sulfur  has  increased  by  nearly 
75  percent.  Canadian  production  has 
tripled  in  the  last  6  years  and  Canada 
has  surpassed  the  United  States  as  the 
world's  largest  exporter  of  sulfiu-. 

Figures  provided  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  show  imports  of  Canadian 
sulfur  in  1969  of  929.000  tons  as  compared 
to  655,000  tons  in  1965.  Production  from 
the  Western  Canadian  oil  and  gas  fields 
is  expected  to  increase  from  3,700.000 
tons  in  1969  to  4,300,000  tons  in  1970. 
At  the  present  rate,  Canadian  shipments 
of  sulfur  into  the  United  States  this  year 
will  exceed  one  million  tons. 

The  large  increase  in  the  production 
of  Canadian  sulfur,  virtually  all  of  which 
is  produced  in  the  province  of  Alberta, 
has  had  an  impact  on  sulfur  prices  far 
out  of  proportion  to  the  quantity  in- 
volved. Canadian  producers  and  their 
brokers — in  an  effort  to  sell  ever-increas- 
ing amounts  of  sulfur  in  markets  which 
are  already  fully  supplied — have  steadily 
cut  prices.  According  to  the  monthly  re- 
ports of  the  Alberta  Oil  and  Gas  Con- 
servation Board,  the  average  net  price 
f.o.b.  plant  for  sulfur  produced  in  Al- 
berta has  declined  from  $33.73  per  ton- 
Canadian  dollars — in  January  of  last 
year  to  $9.33  per  ton  in  March  of  this 
year  This  is  a  drop  of  nearly  75  per- 
cent in  only  14  months. 

The  record  of  what  has  happened  to 
sulfur  prices  in  the  U.S.  Midwest  market 
illustrates  the  effect  of  this  price  cutting. 
According  to  data  provided  to  me  by  a 
U.S.  producer,  there  have  been  10  suc- 
cessive price  reductions — all  instigated 
by  Canadian  producers — in  this  market 
since  June  1968.  U.S.  sulfur  producers, 
in  order  to  hold  what  business  they 
could,  have  had  to  meet  these  insist- 
ently lower  prices  of  Canadian  sulfur. 

I  understand  that  the  price  cutting  is 
continuing  and.  with  the  anticipated  in- 
crease in  production  of  Canadian  sulfur, 
the  effects  csm  be  calamitous  in  U.S. 
sulfur  markets. 

Already,  six  sulfur  mines  in  Louisiana 
and  Texas  have  shut  down,  with  a  loss 
of  productive  capacity  of  a  million  and 
a  quarter  tons  a  year.  If  the  plummeting 
price  situation  could  be  corrected  and 
demand  improved,  three  of  these  mines 
might  be  reactivated.  In  all  probability, 
the  others  will  never  reopen,  and  we  will 
permanently  lose  the  reserves  of  sulfur 
in  the  ground  at  those  locations.  In  ad- 
dition, there  are  believed  to  be  at  least 
six  other  U.S.  sulfur  mines  which  are 
operating  marginally  at  existing  price 
levels  and  which  may  be  required  to 
shut  down.  Most  of  the  mines  still  op- 
erating have  had  to  cut  back.  More  than 
1.000  jobs  have  already  been  lost  in  the 
U.S.  sulfur  Industry  and  the  jobs  of 
thousands  of  other  sulfur  mineworkers 
are  In  jeopardy. 

In  addition,  our  previously  favorable 
balance-of-payments  situation  with  re- 
spect to  sulfur  has  been  reversed.  The 
United  States  in  1969  changed  from  a 


net  exporting  nation  to  a  net  importer  of 
sulfur. 

Even  more  important,  in  the  long  view, 
is  the  curtailment  of  exploration  for  new 
reserves  of  sulfur  in  the  United  States. 
This  curtailment  is  seriously  endanger- 
ing the  national  interest  with  respect  to 
future  supplies  of  a  vital  raw  material. 
The  U.S.  Oovernment,  which  does  not 
stockpile  sulfur  but  depends  upon  domes- 
tic producers'  production  and  inventories, 
has  long  recognized  the  essential  na- 
ture of  sulfur  to  the  national  defense 
and  economic  well-being. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that 
what  we  have  here  is  an  important 
domestic  industry  being  threatened  with 
being  put  out  of  business  by  the  unfair 
competition  of  a  foreign  byproduct  being 
offered  at  extremely  low  prices  without 
regard  to  production  cost  or  market  de- 
mand. This  domestic  sulfur  mining  in- 
dustry provides  employment  and  tax  rev- 
enue to  my  State,  Louisiana,  and  also 
to  Texas.  There  is  the  possibility  that — 
vmder  proper  economic  conditions — sul- 
fur deposits  may  be  found  and  developed 
in  other  States.  New  Mexico  and  Missis- 
sippi for  example.  In  all,  25  States  pro- 
duce sulfur  from  one  source  or  another. 
The  Industry,  moreover,  has  nationwide 
significance  for  another  reason — the 
paramount  importance  to  U.S.  industry 
and  agricultui'e  of  having  a  large  and 
dependable  source  of  sulfur  production 
within  our  borders.  We  must  not  let  this 
industry  be  destroyed  by  the  caprice  of 
producers  whose  main  concern  is  not  sul- 
fur but  rather  the  products  of  which  sul- 
fur is  a  minor  sideline. 

I  have  attempted  to  deal  with  this 
critical  problem  by  the  introduction  of 
S.  4075  to  provide  for  limitations  on  the 
importation  of  sulfur.  The  limitation 
would  be  accomplished  by  either  one  of 
two  means:  First,  quantitative  limits  on 
imports  based  on  price  levels  and  allow- 
ing for  growth  in  domestic  consimiption 
or  second,  international  arrangements  or 
agreements  under  Presidential  action. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  (S.  4075) 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.   4075 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

Sec.  101.  The  CJongress  finds  that  Increas- 
ing imports  of  sulfur  Into  the  already  fully 
supplied  tJnlted  States  markets  have  caused 
grave  Injury  to  the  domestic  sulfur  industry 
and  may  Jeopardize  Its  very  existence  If  per- 
mitted to  continue  unchecked.  Such  imports 
have  caused  mine  closings,  resulting  in  un- 
employment to  large  numbers  of  workers.  It 
has  also  brought  to  a  virtual  halt  explora- 
tion for,  and  development  of,  new  sulfur 
reserves.  Several  sulfur  mines  are  now  op- 
erating on  a  marginal  basis,  may  be  required 
to  be  closed.  Because  sulfur  is  an  essential 
item,  vital  to  the  well-being  of  the  United 
States,  an  Inmiedlate  remedy  for  the  in- 
tolerable conditions  prevailing  In  the  sulfur 
Industry  must  be  provided. 

Sec.  102.  It  Is  the  policy  and  purpose  of 
this  Act  to  provide  for  the  regulation  of  com- 
merce in  sulfur  among  the  several  States  and 
with  foreign  nations  so  as  to  foster  the  main- 
tenance and  expansion  of  an  eoonomlcally 
strong  sulfur  industry  in  the  United  States 
and  to  avoid  undue  disruption  of  the  markets 


for  sulfur  in  the  United  States.  This  regula- 
tion shall  be  accomplished  by  the  Imposition 
of  quantitative  limitations  on  Imports  of  sul- 
fur In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 103  of  this  Act,  or  by  agreement  with 
other  governments  or  instrumentalities  pro- 
viding separately  for  limiting  imports  of  sul- 
fur from  such  nations  or  instrumentalities 
into  the  United  States  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  104  of  this  Act. 
Sec.  103.  Except  as  provided  In  section  104: 

(a)  The  total  quantity  of  sulfur  originat- 
ing in  any  country  which  may  be  entered,  or 
withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consumption 
during  the  calendar  year  beginning  January 
1,  1971,  shall  be  limited  to  the  average  an- 
nual quantity  of  sulfur  originating  in  such 
country  which  was  entered,  or  withdrawn 
from  warehouse,  for  consumption  during  the 
three  calendar  years  1965-1967. 

(b)  Beginning  with  the  calendar  year 
1972,  the  total  quantity  of  sulfur  originating 
in  any  country  which  may  be  entered,  or 
withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consumption 
during  that  calendar  year  and  during  each 
succeeding  calendar  year  shall  be  Increased 
or  decreased  in  amounts  proportionate  to  in- 
creases or  decreases  in  domestic  consimiption 
of  sulfur,  as  determined  In  accordance  with 
this  subsection.  Increases  or  decreases  In 
domestic  consumption  of  sulfur  shall  be 
determined  by  comparing  the  domestic  con- 
sumption of  sulfur  during  the  preceding 
calendar  year  with  the  average  domestic  con- 
sumption thereof  during  the  two  calendar 
years  Immediately  preceding  such  calendar 
year. 

(c)  All  determinations  required  by  this 
section  shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  shall  be  published  In  the 
Federal  Register  not  later  than  December 
31  of  the  year  preceding  that  for  which  a 
limitation  on  sulfur  Imports  Is  established 
Determinations  of  consumption  for  a  then 
current  year  may  represent  the  Secretary's 
best  estimate. 

Sec.  104.  The  President  Is  authorized  to 
enter  into  international  arrangements  or 
agreements  with  foreign  governments  or 
Instrumentalities  separately  regulating  the 
quantities  of  all  sulfur  originating  in  such 
nations  or  Instrumentalities  which  may  be 
entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for 
consumption.  TTie  provisions  of  each  such 
arrangement  or  agreement  entered  Into 
hereunder  shall  substantially  carry  out  and 
Implement  the  declared  purposes  and  find- 
ings of  this  Act  and  assure  the  avoidance 
of  undue  disruption  of  the  markets  for  sul- 
fur in  the  United  States.  The  President  shall 
make  such  arrangements  or  agreements  ef- 
fective by  proclamation,  and  is  authorized 
to  Issue  regulations  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  terms  thereof.  The  totaJ  quantity  of 
sulfur  which  may  be  entered,  or  withdrawn 
from  warehouse,  for  consumption  from  any 
country  which  has  entered  Into  such  an  ar- 
rangement or  agreement  hereunder  shall  not 
be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  1C3 
while  such  agreement  is  In  force  and  effect. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  this  bill  rec- 
ognizes the  grave  injury  that  has  been 
done  to  the  U.S.  sulfur  industry  by  the 
effect  of  imder-priced,  byproduct  sulfur 
moving  into  domestic  markets  from  for- 
eign sources.  In  its  three-quarter  cen- 
tury of  production  in  this  coimtry,  the 
U.S.  sulfur  mining  industry  has  never 
had  Government  assistance  in  the  regu- 
lation of  sulfur  imports.  It  has  been  able 
to  operate  productively  despite  a  veri- 
table jungle  of  restrictions  which  It  en- 
counters in  world  markets  outside  of 
North  America.  More  than  25  countries 
impose  tariffs  on  U.S.  sulfur,  some  of 
which  merely  restrict  imports,  such  as 
the  proposed  act  would  do,  or  are  im- 
posed as  revenue-raising  agents.  Other 
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foreign  restrictions  are  so  high  that  they 
constitute  a  complete  embargo  against 
U.S.  sulfur.  In  addition  to  tariffs,  foreign 
trade  barriers  encoimtered  by  U.S.  sulfur 
include  blockade  by  tariff,  embargo  on 
sulfur,  discriminatory  tariff,  restrictive 
import  licensing,  and  onerous  deposit 
bond  requirements.  If,  in  the  home  mar- 
ket, U.S.  sulfur  companies  are  damaged 
by  unfair  competition  to  the  extent  that 
they  cannot  compete,  we  may  well  see 
the  demise  of  the  U.S.  sulfur  mining  in- 
dustry. 

I  have  offered  my  bill  in  the  hope  that, 
given  assistance,  the  U.S.  sulfur  mining 
industry  will  be  able  to  continue  to  con- 
tribute to  the  Nation  a  vital  raw  material 
in  a  sound  economic  environment. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be 
rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  COURT 
REFORM  AND  CRIMINAL  PROCE- 
DURE ACT  OF  1970— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  resume  the  consideration  of 
the  unfinished  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ScHWEBKER) .  Without  Objection,  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business,  which  will  be  stated. 

The  unfinished  business  was  stated  as 
follows : 

The  report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  text  of  the 
bill  (S.  2601)  to  reorganize  the  courts  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purp>os€s. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  yester- 
day I  inserted  in  the  Record  a  number  of 
letters  and  telegrams  contending  that 
the  District  of  Columbia  crime  bill  con- 
ference report  is  contrary  to  basic 
American  principles. 

The  Nashville  Tennessean  of  July  18, 
1970,  published  an  editorial,  entitled 
"Crime  Bill  Full  of  Danger."  The  edito- 
rial reads  in  part: 

Some  features  of  President  Nixon's  crime 
bin  now  being  considered  by  Congress  would 
strike  at  basic  constitutional  guarantees  and 
should  be  rejected. 

Perhaps  the  most  dangerous  recommenda- 
tion Is  one  that  would  permit  police  in  some 
instances  to  enter  homes  without  first  knock- 
ing at  the  door  or  identifying  themselves. 

This  measure  Is  proposed  for  effectiveness 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  only,  but  it  is 
being  advanced  as  a  model  law,  possibly  to 
be  extended  to  the  rest  of  the  country  at  a 
later  date. 

If  there  were  any  valid  reason  for  singling 
out  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  initia- 
tion of  this  oppressive  law.  It  has  not  been 
made  clear  what  It  is.  Certainly  there  Is  no 
Justification  for  believing  the  nation  should 


begin  to  give  up  its  constitutional  protections 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  short  cuts  to 
law  enforcement. 

I  will  omit  a  compliment  it  pays  to  me, 
and  I  will  continue: 

It  is  too  early  to  tell  whether  Senator  Ervln 
can  turn  the  tide  against  this  unwise  bill. 
But  he  deserves  the  gratitude  of  those  who 
believe  it  is  still  possible  to  have  effective 
law  enforcement  in  the  U.S.  without  chipping 
away  at  the  basic  principles  on  which  the 
nation  was  founded. 

I  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  D.  A.  Smith 
of  the  Department  of  History  of  Yale 
University,  addressed  to  me,  and  reading 
in  part  as  follows : 

I  want  to  tell  you  how  fervently  I  hope 
your  opposition  to  the  "no-knock"  preven- 
tive-detention anti-crime  bill  succeeds.  The 
civil  liberties  which  it  invades  were  won  after 
centuries  of  struggle  against  arbitrary  power, 
both  in  Britain  and  America.  To  sacrifice 
them  on  the  altar  of  "law  and  order"  is  a 
travesty  of  what  law  and  order  ought  to 
mean. 

Please  accept  by  heartfelt  thanks  and  best 
wishes. 

Yours  sincerely, 

D.  A.  Smith. 

I  have  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Joseph  T. 
Byrne,  of  Philadelphia,  addressed  to  me, 
reading  as  follows : 

Re:  Anticrime  legislation.  I  strongly  im- 
plore you  and  all  Senate  Members  not  to  vote 
for  this  legislation.  More  positive  results  may 
be  found  in  the  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
mission on  the  Causes  and  Prevention  of 
Crime  chaired  by  Dr.  Milton  Elsenhower. 
Letter  to  follow. 
Sincerely, 

Joseph  T.  Byrne. 

I  have  received  a  telegram  from  the 
president  and  executive  secretary  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  of  Tennessee,  addressed 
to  me,  reading  as  follows : 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  of  Tennessee  strongly 
urge  that  you  oppose  and  vote  against  the 
District  of  Columbia  Crime  bill,  S.  2601.  This 
bill  incorporates  extended  police  wiretapping, 
no-knock  policy  entry,  and  preventive  de- 
tention. All  severe  and  intolerable  infringe- 
ments on  Individual  freedom. 

John  Cleveland, 

President. 
Mrs.   R.  W.   Childers, 

Executive  Secretary. 

I  have  received  a  telegram  from  the 
executive  director  of  the  Wisconsin  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  ad- 
dressed to  me,  reading  in  part  as  follows: 
We  strongly  support  your  efforts  to  de- 
feat conference  comjnitee  report  on  Dis- 
trict crime  bill,  especially  preventive  de- 
tention. 

Edward  M.  McMan-ds. 
Executive    Director,    Wisconsin    Civil 
Liberties  Union. 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  Prof. 
Albert  J.  Rosenthal,  professor  of  law  at 
Columbia  University  addressed  to  me, 
reading  as  follows : 

I  shotUd  like  to  congratulate  you  for  your 
valiant  efforts  In  opposing  the  preventive  de- 
tention and  "no-knock"  provisions  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Crime  Bill. 

As  a  student  of  constitutional  law  I  believe 
that  both  are  of  doubtful  constitutionality. 
At  least  as  Important,  however,  is  the  fact 
that,  whether  constitutional  or  not.  these 
provisions  are  unfair,  cruel  and  completely 
out  of  place  in  a  democratic  nation. 


There  is  much  that  needs  to  be  done  to  re- 
duce crime,  both  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  in  the  nation  at  large.  Such  constructive 
measures  as  the  court  reorganization  plan  are 
urgently  needed.  What  we  do  not  need,  how- 
ever, are  Intrusions  upon  the  civil  liberties 
of  the  citizens,  which  in  the  view  of  most  ex- 
perts won't  even  contribute  materially  to  a 
solution  of  the  crime  problem. 

I  would  add  to  what  Professor  Rosen- 
thal says  that  attempting  to  solve  the 
crime  problem  through  the  agency  of 
preventive  detention  is  about  as  wise  and 
practical  as  attempting  to  empty  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  with  a  quart  cup. 

Mr.  President,  last  Friday  I  delivered 
a  speech  in  the  Senate  in  which  I  read 
various  provisions  of  the  Constitution. 
I  read  the  provision  in  article  III  which 
says  that  all  crimes,  except  charges  of 
impeachment,  shall  be  tried  by  jury.  I 
read  the  provisions  of  the  BiU  of  Rights 
which  declare  that  unreasonable 
searches  and  seizures  shall  be  prohibited 
and  a  search  warrant  can  issue  only  on 
probable  cause.  I  would  say  inferentially 
that  probable  cause  is  something  that  ex- 
ists at  the  moment  and  does  not  exist 
sometime  in  the  future,  as  the  no-knock 
provision  of  this  bUl  provides. 

I  also  read  the  fifth  amendment  which 
provides  that  no  person  can  be  required 
to  answer  for  a  capital  or  otherwise  in- 
famous crime  except  upon  an  indictment 
by  a  grand  jury. 

I  also  read  the  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution which  declares,  in  section  6.  that 
in  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused 
is  entitled  to  a  speedy  trial  by  jury. 

I  also  read  the  provisions  of  the  fifth 
amendment  which  provides  that  no  per- 
son shall  be  compelled  to  be  a  witness 
against  himself  in  any  criminal  prosecu- 
tion. 

I  also  read  the  due  process  clause  and 
gave  its  inteiTretation.  as  it  has  been 
interpreted  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

So  I  was  somewhat  surprised  to  find  In 
the  Record  this  morning  the  statement 
by  the  able  and  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Maryland,  in  a  speech  he 
delivered,  that: 

The  clear  implication  of  Senator  Ervln 's 
remarks  was  that  the  provisions  on  pages 
142,  143,  154.  and  155  of  the  conference  re- 
port constitutes  a  clear  departure  from  prec- 
edent and  right  thinking. 

I  did  not  imply  that.  I  charged  that  to 
be  true.  But  the  thing  that  I  was  rather 
intrigued  about  was  the  next  statement 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mary- 
land. He  said: 

Such,  of  course,  Is  fiction. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  meant  when  he  said  that 
what  I  had  said  was  fiction.  I  had  been 
reading  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  I  hope  the  Senator  was  not  re- 
ferring to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  as  being  fiction.  I  would  dislike  to 
believe  that  any  Senator  regards  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  fic- 
tion, even  if  he  advocates  the  passage 
of  a  bill  that  provides  that  notwith- 
standing the  declaration  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  that  no  person 
shall  be  held  to  answer  for  any  capital 
or  infamous  crime,  except  upon  an  in- 
dictment of  a  grand  jury,  that  a  person 
can  be  tried  for  an  infamous  crime  and 
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sentenced  to  infamous  punishment  with- 
out ever  being  indicted  by  a  grand  jury. 

Let  us  see  whether  what  I  was  talking 
about  Is  fiction.  I  Invite  the  attention  of 
Senators  to  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
which  appear  on  page  142.  Subsection 
(a)  o^  section  201  reads: 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Section  907  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  eatabUsh  a  code  of  law  for 
the  District  of  Columbia",  approved  March 
3,  1901  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  22-104) .  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  907.  (a)  If  any  person — 

"(1)  Is  convicted  of  a  criminal  offense 
(other  than  a  non-moving  traffic  offense)  un- 
der a  law  applicable  exclusively  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and 

"(2)  was  previously  convicted  of  a  criminal 
offense  under  any  law  of  the  United  States  or 
of  a  State  or  territory  of  the  United  States 
which  offense,  at  the  time  of  the  conviction 
referred  to  In  paragraph  (1) .  is  the  same  as, 
constitutes,  or  necessarily  Includes,  the  of- 
fense referred  to  In  that  parfigraph. 
such  person  may  be  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine 
In  an  amount  not  more  than  one  and  one- 
half  times  the  maximum  fine  prescribed  for 
the  conviction  referred  to  In  paragraph  (1) 
and  sentenced  to  Imprisonment  for  a  term 
not  more  than  one  and  one-half  times  the 
maximum  term  of  Imprisonment  prescribed 
for  that  conviction. 

This  provision  says  that  If  a  man  is 
convicted  of  a  criminal  offense  under  law 
applicable  exclusively  to  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  wsus  previously  convicted 
of  a  similar  criminal  offense  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  or  any  State 
or  territory,  he  can  be  pxmlshed  by  im- 
prisonment for  l'/2  times  the  maximum 
term  of  imprisonment  prescribed  for  the 
offense. 

Under  Federal  law.  a  misdemeanor 
cannot  be  pimished  by  imprisonment  for 
more  than  1  year.  Under  Federal  law,  a 
man  cannot  be  tried  for  a  crime  punish- 
able by  more  than  1  year  in  prison  im- 
less  he  is  indicted  by  a  grand  Jury. 

This  first  provision  of  the  section  pro- 
vides that  where  an  accused  is  convicted 
of  a  simple  misdemeanor  punishable 
by  imprisonment  for  not  to  exceed  1 
year,  and  he  had  a  prior  conviction  for 
a  similar  misdemeanor  in  the  District, 
he  would  be  liable  to  a  punishment  of 
one  and  a  half  years  imprisonment. 

The  second  provision  of  this  section 
says: 

If  such  person  was  previously  convicted 
more  than  once  of  an  offense  described  In 
paragraph  (2),  he  may  be  sentenced  to  pvs 
a  flue  In  an  amount  not  more  than  three 
times  the  maximum  fine  prescribed  for  the 
conviction  referred  to  In  paragraph  (1)  and 
sentenced  to  Imprisonment  for  a  term  not 
more  than  three  times  the  maximum  term 
of  imprisonment  prescribed  for  that  convic- 
tion. 

This  provides  that  if  a  man  has  com- 
mitted two  previous  offenses  of  the  char- 
acter described  in  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 201,  he  can  be  sentenced  to  three 
times  the  imprisonment  which  would  be 
authorized  for  one  conviction,  and  that 
would  make  many  cases,  under  the  Code, 
subject  to  a  punishment  in  excess  of  1 
year.  If  an  accused  commits  a  mis- 
demeanor punishable  by  1  year's  Im- 
prisonment after  two  previous  convic- 
tions for  misdemeanors  he  would  be  con- 
verted into  a  felon  and  be  subject  to  3 
years'  imprisonment. 


Then  it  has  another  provision  which 
says: 

No  conviction  with  respect  to  which  a 
person  has  been  pardoned  on  the  ground  of 
innocence  shall  be  taken  Into  account  In 
applying  this  section. 

This  is  another  one  of  the  curiosities  in 
this  bill.  This  provision  says  by  impli- 
cation that  If  a  man  has  been  pardoned 
for  a  prior  offense  on  any  ground  other 
than  the  fact  that  he  was  innocent  of 
such  crime  his  prior  offense  will  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  determining 
his  punishment.  That  Is  a  flat  violation 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  deal- 
ing with  the  pardoning  power  of  the 
President  and,  some  provisions  of  State 
constitutions  dealing  with  the  pardoning 
power  of  Governors.  This  is  so  because 
a  pardon  wipes  out  all  future  conse- 
quences of  the  crime  for  which  the  man 
is  pardoned;  notwithstanding  this  fact, 
the  District  of  Columbia  crime  confer- 
ence rejMjrt  says  that  unless  the  pardon 
is  granted  on  the  ground  that  a  man  was 
wholly  innocent  of  the  crime  for  which 
he  was  convicted,  it  will  coimt  that 
crime  in  determining  his  punishment 
despite  the  decisions  of  the  courts  hold- 
ing that  a  pardon  armuls  all  the  future 
consequences  of  the  crime.  The  Supreme 
Court  so  held  in  respect  to  a  presidential 
pardon  in  the  Klein  case. 

The  third  subsection  (b)  provides: 

"(b)  This  section  shall  not  apply  in  the 
event  of  conflict  with  any  other  provision 
of  law  which  provides  an  increased  penalty 
for  a  specific  offense  by  reason  of  a  prior 
conviction  of  the  same  or  any  other  offense." 

(b)  Such  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  after 
section  907  the  following  new  section: 

"Skc.  907A.  (a)  (If— 

"(1)  any  person  (A)  is  convicted  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  of  a  felony,  and  (B) 
before  the  commission  of  such  felony,  was 
convicted  of  at  least  two  felonies;  and 

"(2)  the  court  Is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
history  and  character  of  such  person  and  the 
nature  and  circumstances  of  his  criminal 
conduct  Indicate  that  extended  Incarceration 
or  lifetime  supervision,  or  both,  will  best 
serve  the  public  Intent, 

the  court  may.  In  lieu  of  any  sentence  other- 
wise authorized  for  the  felony  referred  to  in 
clause  (A)  of  paragraph  (1),  Impose  such 
greater  sentence  as  It  deems  necessary,  In- 
cluding Imprisonment  for  the  natural  life 
of  such  person. 

Thus,  the  various  subsections  of  section 
201  of  the  District  of  Columbia  crime 
conference  report  provide  for  Increased 
pimishment  for  habitual  criminals.  Un- 
der it  the  increase  in  one  category  is  to 
the  maximum  imprisonment  for  a  sec- 
ond conviction  an  additional  50  percent 
of  the  original  authorized  punishment: 
and,  in  a  second  category  an  accused  who 
had  a  conviction  of  two  prior  convictions, 
would  be  subject  to  as  much  as  three 
times  the  original  punishment  prescribed 
for  the  offense  on  a  conviction  for  a  third 
offense. 

Another  provision  stipulates  that  If 
one  is  convicted  of  a  felony  and  at  the 
time  of  his  conviction  has  been  pre- 
viously convicted  of  two  other  felonies,  he 
can  be  imprisoned  for  life  under  this  con- 
ference report. 

The  section  which  imdertakes  to  im- 
plement these  provisions  of  the  bill  is 
section  23-111.  It  says: 


!  23-111.  Proceedings  to  establish  previous 
convictions 

(a)(1)  No  person  who  stands  convicted 
of  an  offense  under  the  laws  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  shall  be  sentenced  to  increased 
punishment  by  reason  of  one  or  more  pre- 
vious convictions,  unleaa  prior  to  trial  or 
before  entry  of  a  plea  of  guilty,  the  United 
States  attorney  or  the  Corporation  Counsel, 
as  the  case  may  be,  files  an  information  with 
the  clerk  of  the  court,  and  serves  a  copy 
of  such  Information  on  the  person  or  coun- 
sel for  the  person,  stating  In  writing  the 
previous  convictions  to  be  relied  upon.  Upon 
a  showing  by  the  Government  that  facts 
regarding  previous  convictions  could  not 
with  due  diligence  be  obtained  prior  to 
trial  or  before  entry  of  a  plea  of  guilty,  the 
court  may  postpone  the  trial  or  the  taking 
of  the  plea  of  guilty  for  a  reasonable  period 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  such  facts. 
Clerical  mistakes  in  the  information  may 
be  amended  at  any  time  prior  to  the  pro- 
nouncement of  sentence. 

(2)  An  Information  may  not  be  filed  un- 
der this  section  if  the  increased  punish- 
ment which  may  be  Imposed  is  imprison- 
ment for  a  term  in  excess  of  three  years, 
unless  the  person  either  waived  or  was  af- 
forded prosecution  by  indictment  for  the 
offense  for  which  such  increased  punish- 
ment may  be  imposed. 

There  are  some  curiosities  in  section 
23-111  which  are  designed  to  implement 
Sec.  201.  In  the  first  place,  it  says  that 
the  question  of  prior  conviction  can  be 
raised  by  an  Information,  even  In  cases 
where  punishment  will  run  as  much  as  3 
years.  That  is  a  clear  violation  of  the 
provision  of  the  Constitution  which  de- 
clares that  no  man  can  be  tried  or  pun- 
ished for  an  infamous  offense  except 
upon  indictment  by  a  grand  Jury.  Fur- 
thermore, it  seems  to  provide  for  the  cor- 
rection of  the  charge  when  made  by  an 
indictment,  despite  the  rulings  that  an 
indictment  carmot  be  corrected  without 
the  consent  of  the  grand  jury  which  re- 
turned it. 

This  provision  in  subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 23-111  relates  to  a  conviction  for  a 
new  offense — an  offense  one  has  just  been 
tried  for  and  been  convicted  of.  It  says: 

If  the  prosecutor  files  an  information  un- 
der this  section,  the  court  shall,  after  con- 
viction but  before  pronouncement  of  sen- 
tence, inquire  of  the  person  with  respect  to 
whom  the  information  was  filed  whether  he 
affirms  or  denies  that  he  has  been  previously 
convicted  as  alleged  In  the  information,  and 
shall  Inform  him  that  any  challenge  to  a 
previous  conviction  which  is  not  made  before 
sentence  is  imposed  may  not  thereafter  be 
raised  to  attack  the  sentence. 

In  Other  words,  after  the  accused  has 
been  convicted  the  prosecution  serves  an 
information  on  him  charging  that  he 
has  been  previously  convicted  of  other 
crimes,  and  in  calling  upon  him  to  plead 
to  the  information,  the  court  informs 
him  that  he  must  set  out  anything  that 
invalidates  his  previous  conviction  be- 
fore the  sentence. 
Then  it  proceeds  in  subsection  (c)  fD  : 
If  the  person  denies  any  allegation  of  the 
Information  of  previous  conviction — 

Senators  will  notice  that  it  says  "denies 
any  allegation."  This  is  the  information 
setting  out  previous  convictions  sind  it 
necessarily  sets  out  that  this  is  the  man 
who  was  previously  convicted. 

I  continue  to  read: 

(c)  (1)  If  the  person  denies  any  allegation 
of  the  information  of  previous  conviction,  or 
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claims  that  any  conviction  alleged  Is  Invalid, 
be  shall  file  a  written  response  to  the  in- 
formation. 

I  submit  that  this  violates  the  provi- 
sion of  the  Constitution  which  declares 
that  a  man  cannot  be  compelled  to  be  a 
witness  against  himself  in  any  criminal 
case.  This  provision  makes  him  a  witness 
against  himself  because  it  further  stipu- 
lates, in  substance,  that  unless  he  denies 
the  allegations  of  the  information  about 
his  having  been  previously  convicted, 
they  shall  be  taken  as  proved.  In  other 
words,  he  caxmot  stand  mute.  He  can- 
not plead  not  guilty.  But  if  he  does  not 
deny  them,  then  his  denial  is  to  be  taken 
as  a  confession  on  his  part  that  he  is 
guilty  of  the  previous  convictions. 

Now  mark  this:  The  Senator  from 
Maryland  says  that  I  was  mistaken  when 
I  said  that  this  provision  places  the  bur- 
den of  proof  on  the  accused  to  show  that 
he  is  not  the  man  involved  in  the  previous 
convictions  or  that  the  previous  convic- 
tions were  invalid. 

Section  (c>(l)  reads  further: 

If  the  person  denies  any  allegation  of  the 
Information  of  prevloiw  conviction,  or  claims 
that  any  conviction  alleged  is  invalid,  he 
shall  file  a  written  response  to  the  Infor- 
mation. A  copy  of  the  response  shall  be  served 
upon  the  prosecutor.  The  court  shall  hold  a 
hearing  to  determine  any  issues  raised  by 
the  response  which  would  except  the  person 
from  increased  punishment. 

One  of  the  things  that  would  except 
the  accused  from  increased  punishment 
would  be  that  no  such  previous  convic- 
tions were  ever  suffered  by  anyone.  An- 
other would  be  that  the  accused  was  not 
the  man  previously  convicted.  And  if  the 
previous  conviction  were  invalid,  he 
would  have  to  set  out  in  his  response  the 
facts  showing  it  to  be  unconstitutional 
or  invalid. 

The  court  must  hold  a  hearing  to  de- 
termine where  the  accused  is  subject  to 
increased  punishment.  The  Conference 
Report  provides  that  the  hearing  shall  be 
by  the  court  without  a  jury  and  either 
party  may  introduce  evidence. 

That  is  the  hearing  upon  a  charge  that 
the  accused  has  been  convicted  of  previ- 
ous offenses.  And  it  is  a  hearing  that 
might  result  in  the  accused  being  sent 
to  prison,  for  life  if  he  has  been  con- 
victed of  a  felony,  and  has  a  record  of 
two  previous  felony  convictions. 

In  other  cases,  he  could  be  sent  to  pris- 
on for  far  in  excess  of  1  year's  im- 
prisonment. The  report  authorizes  up  to 
3  years'  Imprisonment  in  cases  where  the 
accused  has  not  been  Indicted  by  a  grand 
jury.  It  stipulates  that  the  trial  of  the 
prior  offense  allegations  shall  be  by  a 
judge  without  a  Jury. 

Mind  you,  Mr.  President,  that  is  a  pro- 
vision imder  which  a  man  could  be  sen- 
tenced to  life  imprisonment  on  a  trial  by 
a  judge  without  a  Jury.  And  this  is  a 
criminal  case — not  a  civil  proceeding. 

When  a  man  is  charged  as  an  habitual 
offender,  he  Is  not  being  tried  a  second 
time  for  his  original  crimes  of  which  he 
has  been  previously  convicted.  He  is  be- 
ing tried  for  a  new  crime  whose  punish- 
ment is  increased  because  he  has  been 
previously  convicted. 

I  Inserted  in  the  Record  on  Thursday 
opinions  and  citations  of  cases — some- 


where in  the  neighborhood  of  25  State 
cases — which  had  provisions  guarantee- 
ing the  right  to  trial  by  jury  in  criminal 
cases.  Those  cases  hold  that  the  question 
of  whether  previous  offenses  had  been 
committed  and  whether  the  present  ac- 
cused was  the  person  who  committed 
those  previous  offenses  were  questions  of 
fact  for  a  jury. 

Furthermore,  those  cases  hold  that 
those  facts  had  to  be  proved  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt  by  the  testimony.  But 
when  the  able  and  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maryland  replied  to  what  I  had 
said,  he  said  that  I  was  just  speaking 
fiction.  If  the  Senator  will  read  the  cases 
that  I  had  printed  in  the  Record,  he  will 
find  that  there  is  no  fiction  In  what  I 
said.  He  cannot  contend  that  any  provi- 
sions of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  are  fiction. 

The  Senator  said  I  was  mistaken  when 
I  said  that  the  report  put  the  burden 
of  proof  on  the  accused  in  violation  of 
the  due  process  clause. 

Here  is  what  the  report  says  on  that 
point — subsection  (c">,  subdivision  (1)  of 
section  23-111: 

If  the  person — 

That  is  the  accused — 

denies  any  allegation  of  the  information  of 
previous  conviction,  or  claims  that  any  con- 
viction alleged  is  Invalid,  he  shall  file  a  writ- 
ten response  to  the  information. 

I  have  also  read  the  provision  which 
stipulates  that  the  hearing  on  the  issues 
raised  by  the  response  to  the  information 
will  be  held  by  a  judge  without  a  jury. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  said  I  was 
mistaken  when  I  said  that  the  burden 
of  proof  was  placed  upon  the  accused. 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  23-111  states 
in  words  as  plain  as  are  to  be  found  in 
the  English  language  that  if  the  person 
denies  any  allegation  of  the  information 
of  previous  convictions,  or  claims  that 
any  conviction  alleged  is  invalid,  he  shall 
file  a  written  response  to  the  information. 

Then  it  says : 

The  court  shall  hold  a  hearing  to  deter- 
mine any  issues  raised  Viy  the  response  which 
would  except  the  person  from  increased 
punishment. 

Manifestly,  if  the  response  said  that  no 
such  previous  crimes  were  ever  com- 
mitted by  anyone  or  that  if  they  were 
committed,  they  were  not  committed  by 
the  accused,  it  would  raise  those  issues. 
If  it  said  the  previous  convictions  were 
imconstitutional  or  invalid,  it  would 
raise  another  issue.  All  these  issues  would 
be  issues  of  fact. 

Subsection  (1)  of  subsection  (c)  of 
section  23-1 1 1  states : 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  the  prosecuting  au- 
thority shall  have  the  burden  of  proof  beyond 
a  reasonable  doubt  on  any  issue  of  fact. 

Now,  mind  you,  Mr.  President,  that 
states  "except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
paragraph  (2)"  the  burden  is  on  the 
prosecuting  attorney.  What  does  para- 
graph (2)  state?  It  states: 

A  person  claiming  that  a  conviction  alleged 
In  the  information  was  obtained  in  violation 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
shall  set  forth  his  claim,  and  the  factual 
basis  therefor,  with  particularity  In  response 
to  the  Information. 


The  preceding  paragraph  had  already 
stated,  in  substance,  that  he  must  set 
forth  that  the  previous  offenses  had  not 
been  committed  or  that  he  had  not  been 
convicted  of  them,  or  that  tlie  previous 
conviction  was  invalid.  This  section 
states : 

The  person  shall  have  the  burden  of  proof 
by  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence  on  any 
issue  of  fact — 

Any  issue  of  fact — what  this  clearly 
states  as  an  exception  to  paragraph  '  1 ) 
or  subsection  (1 »  is  that  the  burden  of 
proof  is  on  the  accused  in  respect  to  any 
issue  of  fact.  If  this  is  not  an  exception 
to  the  paragraph  <1),  it  is  a  flat  con- 
tradiction of  paragraph  (1>  and  con- 
trols because  it  is  the  last  legislative  pro- 
vision on  the  subject. 

One  of  the  issues  of  fact  would  be 
denial  of  previous  convictions;  another 
would  be  denial  of  the  identity  of  the 
accused  as  the  person  previouslj'  con- 
victed; and  the  third  would  be  any  fact 
or  circumstance  which  invalidated  the 
previous  conviction  if  the  accused  had 
been  previously  convicted.  So  we  have  a 
contradiction.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  con- 
tradiction because  it  is  stated  in  para- 
graph 1  that: 

Kxcept  as  otherwise  provided  in  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  the  prosecuting  at- 
torney shall  have  the  burden  of  proof  beyond 
a  reasonable  doubt  on  any  Issue  of  fact. 

But  paragraph  <2)  states  that  the  bur- 
den of  proof  shall  be  on  the  accused,  so 
that  comes  within  the  exception  of  para- 
graph ( 1  >  and  the  burden  is  placed  upon 
the  accused  to  show  what  is.  In  effect, 
his  innocence  of  being  a  habitual  of- 
fender and  he  has  to  show  that  he  is  not 
a  habitual  offender  by  the  greater  weight 
of  the  evidence. 

I  say  that  this  states  what  is  means 
when  it  states  in  paragraph  '  1 )  that  the 
burden  is  on  the  prosecution,  except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  paragraph  (2>; 
and  when  paragraph  i2)  states  that  the 
burden  of  proof  is  on  the  defendant,  that 
that  is  in  harmony  with  paragraph  fl) ; 
but  if  it  is  a  mere  contradiction  this 
shows  how  careless  this  act  was  drawn. 
Its  drafters  paid  no  more  attention  to 
its  words  than  they  did  to  the  Constitu- 
tion when  they  drafted  it. 

This  act  is  sought  to  be  imposed  on 
the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
against  their  will.  I  have  received  peti- 
tions from  over  6,000  people  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  opposing  the  proposal 
that  the  Senate  approve  the  conference 
report.  I  hold  them  in  my  hand. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  as- 
serts that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  is  not  fiction.  It  is  not  fiction  that 
the  Constitution  provides  in  the  fourth 
amendment : 

The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in 
their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects, 
against  unreasonable  searches  and  selEuree, 
shaU  not  be  violated,  and  no  Warrants  shall 
loBue,  but  upon  probable  cause,  supported 
by  Oath  or  affirmation,  and  particularly  de- 
scribing the  place  to  be  searched,  and  the 
persons  or  things  to  be  seized. 

I  assert  that  a  search  warrant  cannot 
issue,  a  no-knock  warrant  cannot  issue, 
except  upon  probable  cause,  and  probable 
cause  consists  of  facts  and  circumstances 
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existing  at  the  moment  the  oflacer  makes 
an  affirmation  or  oath  to  get  a  search 
warrant.  A  search  warrant  cannot  issue 
on  the  basis  of  a  prophecy  of  what  will 
exist  at  some  time  in  the  future  when 
the  officer  undertakes  to  serve  the  war- 
rant. Yet  that  is  exactly  what  the  no- 
knock  provision  of  this  statute  provides. 

The  proposal  states  that  the  officer 
must  set  out  facts  showing  that  at  the 
later  time  when  he  arrives  at  the  door  to 
serve  the  search  warrant  certain  condi- 
tions are  likely  to  be  existing.  How  can 
a  man  know  what  is  likely  to  be  existing 
in  the  future? 

I  have  served  in  the  Senate  for  a  long 
time  and  I  have  been  watching  Senators 
for  a  long  time.  I  am  well  acquainted  with 
the  political  philosophies  of  most  Sen- 
ators. This  bill  states  a  search  warrant 
can  be  Issued  on  the  prophecy  of  an  of- 
ficer as  to  what  Is  to  happen  in  the  fu- 
ture. It  states  a  man  can  be  preventively 
detained  on  the  prophecy  of  a  judge  of 
what  the  man  Is  going  to  do  in  the  future. 

As  well  as  I  know  the  Senators,  I  would 
not  undertake  to  prophesy  how  any  Sen- 
ator is  going  to  act  In  the  future.  I  would 
not  even  undertake  to  prophesy  how  Sen- 
ators are  going  to  vote  on  this  conference 
report.  There  are  many  peculiarities  In 
the  conduct  of  Senators.  In  saying  this  I 
mean  nothing  personal.  When  we  were 
having  a  hearing  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Constitutional  Rights  on  preven- 
tive detention  proposals,  the  executive 
officer  of  the  Washington  bureau — If  that 
is  the  correct  term — of  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  said: 

You  cannot  exactly  pin  men  down  by 
labels. 

Take  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Tydings)  .  He  is  in  favor  of  preventive 
detention,  and  he  is  said  to  be  a  liberal. 
The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  is 
against  preventive  detention,  and  he  is 
said  to  be  a  conservative.  So  I  do  not 
think  anyone  can  predict  how  Senators 
are  going  to  act.  And  I  do  not  think 
judges  can  predict  how  people  are  going 
to  act  in  the  future.  I  do  not  think  any 
officer  can  prophesy  at  the  time  he  ap- 
plies for  a  search  warrant,  which  may 
be  served  hours  later  and  miles  away, 
what  Is  going  to  happen  inside  the  house 
after  he  gets  there. 

If  he  had  been  required  to  make  such 
predictions  as  the  report  requires  judges 
and  officers  to  make,  old  Jeremiah  would 
have  had  to  go  out  of  business.  Law  en- 
forcement procedures  ought  not  to  re- 
quire prophesying. 

The  truth  is  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
which  authorize  the  issuance  of  no-knock 
search  warrants  upon  the  affidavit  of  an 
officer  as  to  things  which  are  going  to 
happen  in  the  future  when  he  attempts 
to  execute  the  search  warrant  is  nothing 
in  the  world  except  an  effort  to  nullify 
and  render  ineffective  the  fourth  amend- 
ment which  states : 

The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  tn 
their  persona,  houses,  papers,  and  eSects, 
against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures, 
shall  not  be  violated,  and  no  Warrants  shall 
issue,  but  upon  probable  cause,  supported 
by  Oath  or  affirmation,  and  particularly  de- 
scribing the  place  to  be  searched  and  the 
persons  or  things  to  be  seized. 


The  fourth  amendment  is  clearly  vio- 
lated when  an  officer  of  the  law  breaks 
down  a  door  to  gain  entrance  to  a  build- 
ing without  any  notice  to  its  occupants. 

Such  action  is  imreasonable.  It  is  an 
unreasonable  search.  Human  beings  are 
mysterious  beings. 

I  have  told  this  story  before  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  It  appears  in  a  book 
by  Marquis  James.  Archibald,  a  cock- 
roach, lived  in  a  house  inhabited  by  hu- 
msui  beings.  When  the  human  occupants 
of  the  house  had  retired  for  the  night, 
Archie  would  go  into  the  study,  and  get 
on  top  of  the  typewriter  and  dive  down  on 
the  tjrpewriter  keys  and  write  his  ob- 
servations about  human  beings.  On  one 
occasion  he  wrote  this  story.  He  said  that 
during  the  afternoon  the  master  of  the 
house  was  coming  home  and  saw  a  raven- 
ous wolf  seize  a  little  lamb  and  attempt 
to  devour  it  to  satisfy  his  hunger.  The 
master  was  so  infuriated  by  the  cruelty 
of  the  wolf  that  he  slew  the  wolf  and 
picked  up  the  little  lamb  and  carried  it 
gently  home  in  his  bosom.  When  he  got 
home  he  slew  the  little  lamb,  cooked  it, 
and  ate  it  fo"  supper.  Having  had  a  good 
meal  of  lamb's  meat,  he  sat  down  before 
the  fire  to  meditate  upon  the  universe. 
While  he  was  meditating  upon  the  uni- 
verse, he  happened  to  think  of  how  cruel 
hungry  wolves  are  to  lambs  and  broke 
down  and  wept. 

Senators  speak  much  about  the  free- 
doms of  Americans.  They  boast  that 
every  American's  home  is  his  castle. 
They  are  rightly  much  incensed  by 
burglars  who  enter  the  homes  of  Amer- 
can  citizens  without  notice  to  them  and 
against  their  will.  Despite  this,  Senators 
arise  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  ad- 
vocate a  law  to  make  it  legal  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1970,  for  officers  of  the  law  to  enter 
dwelling  houses  of  residents  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  in  exactly  the  same 
manner  that  burglars  enter  those  dwell- 
ings. They  remind  me  of  the  man  who  sat 
down,  after  having  his  supper  of  lamb's 
meat,  and  wept  on  account  of  the  cruelty 
of  wolves  to  lambs. 

We  are  going  to  continue  to  make  It 
Illegal  for  burglars  to  break  into  people's 
houses  in  the  nighttime  without  their 
consent  and  without  notice,  but  we  are 
going  to  make  it  legal  for  officers  of  the 
law  to  emulate  the  example  of  burglars 
and  break  into  people's  houses  without 
their  consent  and  without  advance  notice 
to  them. 

What  is  a  poor  occupant  to  do  when 
he  hears  someone  breaking  Into  his 
house  in  the  middle  of  the  night?  Is  he 
going  to  wait  to  determine  whether  it 
is  an  officer  of  the  law  or  a  burglar?  I 
fear  not.  He  is  going  to  be  tempted  to 
make  a  natural  human  response  against 
the  unwarranted  Intrusion  into  his  house. 

Last  Thursday  I  read  the  concurring 
opinion  of  Justice  Jackson  in  a  case 
which  arose  here  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  In  that  case  officers  of  the  law 
suspected  that  certain  men  who  lived  In 
a  boardinghouse  in  the  District  were 
operating  a  lottery.  So  they  went  to  this 
house  one  night  and  they  wanted  to  sur- 
prise the  men.  The  roominghouse  was 
operated  by  a  woman.  They  pried  open 


the  window  of  that  woman's  bedroom  to 
enter  the  house  to  catch  the  people  that 
they  suspected  were  running  a  lottery. 
They  caught  the  men  and  they  did  get 
some  evidence  indicating  that  they  were 
running  a  lottery. 

When  the  case  was  tried,  a  motion  was 
made  to  suppress  the  evidence  on  the 
ground  that  the  officers  of  the  law  had 
entered  the  house  in  violation  of  the 
fourth  amendment.  The  Supreme  Court 
sustained  the  point.  Justice  Jackson 
wrote  a  concurring  opinion  stating  that 
when  officers  of  the  law  engage  in  con- 
QU-'t  like  that,  they  bring  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  into  contempt.  He  also 
expressed  the  opinion,  by  way  of  dicta,  to 
the  effect  that  if  the  woman  had  shot 
the  plainclothes  officer  when  she  saw 
him  prizing  up  the  window  of  her  bed- 
room to  come  into  her  house,  her  act 
would  not  have  been  pimishable  because 
it  would  have  been  justifiable  homicide. 
Then  he  stated  that  officers  of  the  law 
should  acquaint  the  occupants  of  houses 
of  their  presence  and  purpose  before  en- 
tering a  house  for  their  own  protection. 
He  said  if  the  officer  of  the  law  on  that 
occasion  had  noticed  the  woman  drawing 
a  gim  to  shoot  him.  he  might  have  been 
tempted  to  shoot  her.  Justice  Jackson 
added  that  if  the  officer  had  done  so  he — 
that  is.  Justice  Jackson — would  have  dis- 
liked to  have  had  the  responsibility  of 
persuading  the  jury  that  that  officer  was 
not  guilty  of  murder. 

Why  should  the  Congress  pass  a  bill  to 
encourage  officers  of  the  law  to  break  into 
dwelling  houses  in  the  nighttime,  with- 
out acquainting  the  occupants  of  the 
houses  of  their  presence  and  their  pur- 
pose? Why  should  the  Congress  do  that? 
Would  it  not  be  better  for  a  few  narcotic 
peddlers  or  a  few  narcotic  addicts  or  a 
few  criminals  to  escape  justice  than  to 
destroy  the  proud  boast  of  the  American 
law  that  every  man's  home  is  his  castle? 

Moreover,  by  passing  a  law  of  this  na- 
ture, Congress  would  place  officers  of  the 
law  in  jeopardy.  They  would  be  in  dan- 
ger of  being  killed  by  occupants  of  houses 
when  they  undertook  to  invade  the 
homes  of  those  occupants  without  iden- 
tifying themselves  as  officers  of  the  law. 
If  fired  upon,  officers  would  be  tempted 
to  reply  in  kind.  By  the  passage  of  a  law 
like  that  embodied  In  the  conference  re- 
port. Congress  would  encourage  homi- 
cides. It  would  place  officers  of  the  law 
in  constant  jeopardy  of  their  lives. 

I  shall  not  dwell  on  the  other  pro- 
visions of  tiie  bill.  I  reiterate,  however, 
that  I  placed  in  the  Record  last  Thurs- 
day citations  and  opinions  and  decisions 
of  State  courts,  which  declare  that  when 
a  person  is  charged  with  being  a  habitual 
criminal  because  of  his  convictions  upon 
previous  criminal  charges,  he  had  a  right 
to  have  a  trial  by  jury  on  the  question 
of  whether  there  were  such  prior  con- 
victions and  whether  he  was  the  man 
who  was  convicted  on  those  prior  occa- 
sions, and  that  the  burden  was  on  the 
prosecution  t»  satisfy  the  jury  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt  from  the  testimony 
that  the  facts  on  those  issues  were  ad- 
verse to  the  accused. 

Why  should  Congress  pass  laws  in  the 
name  of  law  and  order  which  violate 
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fundamental  principles  of  our  Constitu- 
tion, freedoms  which  were  purchased  for 
us  at  a  great  cost  in  blood?  The  Ameri- 
can Revolution  was  fought  in  large  part 
because  officers  of  the  Crown  used  gen- 
eral warrants  as  no-knock  warrants  for 
invading  the  homes  of  the  people  of 
Boston. 

John  Adams  attributed  the  birth  of  the 
American  RepubUc  to  the  eloquence  of 
James  Otis  in  opposing  such  tyrannies 
upon  the  American  people.  He  said  the 
eloquence  of  James  Otis  in  resisting  those 
no-knock  provisions  that  the  officers  of 
the  Crown  were  imposing  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  Boston  breathed  the  breath  of  life 
into  the  nostrils  of  the  13  Colonies  and 
that  in  consequence  the  child  independ- 
ence was  born. 

We  rebelled  against  England  because 
its  Government  imposed  no-knock  laws 
upon  our  people.  Many  of  our  people 
fled  from  France  because  they  abhorred 
preventive  detention  in  the  Bastille.  De- 
spite these  things,  the  Senate  is  being 
asked  in  the  year  1970,  that  it  establish 
no-knock  laws  and  abolish  the  principle 
that  every  man's  home  is  his  castle;  yea, 
more,  that  the  United  States  actually 
make  it  legal  for  an  officer  of  the  law  to 
Invade  the  home  of  a  private  citizen  just 
as  burglars  invade  those  homes,  and 
that,  in  addition  to  that,  we  establish  a 
system  like  that  which  provoked  the 
French  people  into  destroying  the  Bas- 
tille, a  place  which  was  used  by  the 
French  Government  as  a  place  for  pre- 
ventively detaining  persons  in  France 
who  offended  the  government. 

I  have  said — and  I  have  had  no  one 
point  out  a  single  syllable  in  this  bill 
which  shows  me  to  be  Incorrect  in  my 
interpretation — that  there  is  nothing  in 
this  bill  which  provides  that  any  man 
who  is  preventively  detained  is  going  to 
be  released  from  preventive  detention 
after  60  days'  imprisonment. 

All  this  bill  says  on  that  subject  Is 
that  upon  the  expiration  lof  60  days,  un- 
less his  trial  is  in  progre  is.  the  accused 
will  be  restored  to  his  sta  ;us  at  the  time 
of  his  arrest  and  have  a  judicial  officer 
pass  upon  the  conditio]  is  once  again 
whether  he  Is  to  be  release  1. 

Page  194  says  this — aid  this  Is  the 
only  thing  it  says  about  w^t  happens  to 
a  man  after  60  days  of  preventive 
detention:  ^^ 

"Such  person — 

That  is,  the  person  who  has  been  pre- 
ventively detained — 

(2)  Such  person  shall  be  treated  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  23-1321 — 

(A)  upon  the  expiration  of  sixty  calendar 
days. 

Now,  what  does  it  mean  when  it  says 
that  he  is  going  to  be  treated  in  accord- 
ance with  section  23-1321? 

Section  23-1321  says  he  will  go  back 
and  be  treated  just  like  he  was  treated 
originally;  that  the  judge  will  release 
him  upon  his  own  recognizance,  or  upon 
an  appearance  bond,  unless  the  judge 
finds  that  such  release  will  not  assure  his 
appearance  at  the  trial,  or  such  release 
will  not  reasonably  assure  the  safety  of 
any  person  or  the  commimity 

Since  a  judicial  ofBcer  has  sdreadv 
found  those  conditions  again-t  the  ac- 
cused, he  will  have  no  chance  of  release 


imless  the  judicial  officer  reverses  the 
holding  made  60  days  before.  Indeed, 
section  23-1321  expressly  forbids  the 
Judicial  officer  to  release  the  accused  on 
his  personal  recognizance  or  upon  an  ap- 
pearance bond,  if  he  finds  that  such  ac- 
tion will  not  reasonably  assure  the  safety 
of  any  person  or  the  commimity. 

Section  23-1321  then  specifies  that  if 
he  finds  that,  the  Judicial  officer  will 
then  determine  whether  other  prescribed 
conditions,  "will  reasonably  assure  the 
safety  of  any  person  or  the  community." 
If  the  judicial  officer  determines  again 
what  was  determined  60  days  previously, 
namely,  that  none  of  these  conditions 
will  reasonably  assure  the  safety  of  any 
person  or  the  commimity,  he  cannot  re- 
lease him.  If  this  redetermination  Is 
made,  the  provisions  of  section  23-1321 
are  exhausted,  and  the  next  section  23- 
1322,  comes  into  play.  This  section  pro- 
vides for  nothing  except  another  pre- 
ventive detention  if  none  of  the  specified 
conditions  will  reasonably  assure  the 
safety  of  any  person  or  the  community. 
So  under  these  provisions  an  accused 
can  be  held  under  one  preventive  deten- 
tion order  after  another,  until  he  is  tried 
or  until  he  dies,  or,  if  he  happens  to  be 
immortal,  until  the  last  lingering  echo  of 
Gabriel's  horn  trembles  into  ultimate 
silence. 

That  is  the  kind  of  legislation  Con- 
gress is  being  asked  to  apply  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  enforce  the  law  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Instead  of  pro- 
viding for  reasonable  law  enforcement, 
this  legislation  makes  a  mockery  of  the 
Constitution.  It  makes  a  mockery  of  the 
fourth  amendment's  prohibition  against 
unreasonable  searches  and  seizures.  It 
makes  a  mockery  of  the  provision  of  the 
Constitution  saying  that  no  person  shall 
be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital  or  other- 
wise infamous  crime  unless  on  a  present- 
ment or  indictment  of  a  grand  jury.  It 
makes  a  mockery  of  the  provision  of  the 
Constitution  which  says  that  all  criminal 
cases  shall  be  tried  by  a  jury.  It  makes  a 
mockery  of  the  provision  of  the  Consti- 
tution which  says  that  no  man  shall  be 
compelled,  in  any  criminal  case,  to  be  a 
witness  against  himself. 

We  are  told  that  this  is  necessary,  that 
conditions  have  got  so  bad  here  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  that  it  is  essential 
for  such  legislation  to  be  enacted.  I  do 
not  believe  this. 

The  complete  answer  to  that  plea  was 
given  by  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen 
of  all  time,  William  Pitt,  in  the  British 
Parliament,  back  in  1783,  when  he  said: 
Necessity  Is  the  plea  for  every  Infringement 
of  human  freedom.  It  Is  the  argiunent  of 
tyrants;  It  Is  the  creed  of  slaves. 

Let  us  not  siccept  the  argument  of 
tyrants,  and  destroy  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  some  of  the  basic  rights  for 
which  our  forefathers  died  in  order  that 
we  might  enjoy  them,  just  because  some 
people  may  commit  some  crimes  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Instead  of  doing  that,  let  us  Implement 
the  constitutional  provision  which  guar- 
antees the  right  of  a  speedy  trial  by 
jury.  Instead  of  adopting  preventive  de- 
tention for  persons  charged  with  crimes 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  let  us  pro- 
vide an  adequate  number  of  judges,  an 


adequate  number  of  prosecuting  attor- 
neys, and  an  adequate  number  of  sup- 
porting personnel,  and  then  detain  the 
prosecuting  attorneys  in  their  offices  long 
enough  for  them  to  prepare  cases  for 
trial,  and  detain  the  judges  in  the  court- 
houses long  enough  for  them  to  try  the 
cases.  By  so  doing,  we  will  have  prompt 
administration  of  justice,  and  there  will 
be  no  occasion  for  preventive  detention 
of  the  citizens  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Mr.  President,  just  one  brief  further 
statement.  A  book  has  been  written  about 
the  history  of  Nazi  Germany  entitled 
"The  Order  of  the  Death's  Head."  It 
contains  a  chapter  entitled  "Heydrich 
And  the  Gestapo,"  which  includes  this 
statement: 

The  authority  to  Issue  warrants  for  pre- 
ventive arrest,  and  consign  men  to  concen- 
tration camps  placed  a  murderous  weapon 
In  the  hands  of  the  Gestapo.  It  undermined 
the  rule  of  law  In  Germany  and  all  the  ma- 
chinery of  judge,  solicitor  and  defence  coun- 
sel was  unable  to  prevent  men  suddenly  dis- 
appearing behind  the  barbed  wire  of  the 
concentration  camps. 

Let  us  not  convert  the  police  officers 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  into  a 
Gestapo. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  been  debating  the  President's 
District  of  Colimibia  crime  legislation 
for  a  week.  We  who  support  the  legisla- 
tion have  tried  calmly  and  fully  to  ex- 
plain the  provisions  of  the  bill  and  an- 
swer the  criticisms  which  have  been 
levelled  against  it. 

It  is  indispensable  for  reasonable  de- 
bate that  we  proceed  on  the  basis  of  the 
facts  of  the  bill  and  not  on  the  basis  of 
fiction. 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  rebut  the 
dozens  and  dozens  of  factual  errors 
which  have  been  asserted  by  critics  of 
the  conference  report.  I  trust  that  my 
colleagues  will  reach  back  yet  again  and 
study  the  conference  report,  the  Senate 
statement  of  managers,  and  the  exten- 
sive rebuttal  which  I  delivered  yester- 
day afternoon — printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  July  21,  1970,  at  pages 
25201  through  25212. 

I  feel  that  it  is  my  obligation  to  the 
Senate,  nevertheless,  to  point  out  a  sam- 
ple of  the  plain  errors  that  continue  to 
plague  this  debate: 

My  distinguished  colleague,  the  senior 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  introduced 
Into  the  Record  of  yesterday  afternoon 
a  letter  from  12  Yale  University  law  pro- 
fessors, Including  the  outgoing  Dean 
Louis  Pollack,  attacking,  and  I  quote, 
"the  District  of  Columbia  anticrime  bill 
in  the  form  in  which  It  was  reported  out 
by  the  House-Senate  conference  commit- 
tee on  July  13." 

Mr.  President,  of  the  five  so-called 
unconstitutional,  unjust,  and  unwise 
items  mentioned  by  the  professors, 
three — three  out  of  five — amount  to  flat 
misstatements  of  the  facts  of  what  the 
conference  report  contains.  Much  as  I 
respect  all  of  the  gentlemen  from  Yale 
who  authorized  this  letter,  I  must  warn 
the  Senate  once  again  to  measure  every 
statement  about  the  pending  report 
against  the  actual  report  language  itself 
and  the  official  explanation  contained 
In  the  statement  of  managers: 
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First,  the  conference  report  on  S.  2601 
does  not  contain  weakened  procedural 
protections  for  Juveniles.  Except  as  to 
the  issue  of  jury  trial — where  the  mod- 
em tendency,  endorsed  by  the  action  of 
four-fifths  of  all  the  States  is  to  elim- 
inate Juries  in  juvenile  cases — the  new 
juvenile  code  represents  in  every  respect 
a  substantial  improvement  over  the  pro- 
cedures and  protections  available  to 
juveniles  under  existing  District  of  Co- 
lumbia law. 

Second,  the  conference  report  on  S. 
2601  does  not  "establish  new  categories 
of  harsh  mandatory  minimum  sen- 
tences."  As  I  have  explained  to  the  point 
of  exhaustion,  there  is  but  one  manda- 
tory minimum  sentence  set  forth  in  the 
entire  conference  report — the  5-year 
minimum  sentence  which  applies  to  sec- 
ond and  subsequent  armed  violent 
crimes  and  which  is  comparable  to  the 
1968  Federal  Firearms  Act  as  well  as 
S.  849  passed  by  the  Senate  this  year. 

Third,  the  conference  report  on  S. 
2601  does  not  require  plaintiffs  in  wrong- 
ful arrest  actions  to  pay  the  attorneys' 
fees  of  the  defendant  police  oflScer,  as 
Senator  Ervin,  In  introducing  the  letter 
into  the  Record,  admitted. 

On  page  25224  of  yesterday's  Con- 
gressional Record,  Senator  Ervin  sug- 
gested to  the  Senate  that  the  criminal 
law  section  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation opposes  the  no-knock  provision 
in  this  bill.  This  suggestion  is  100  per- 
cent unfounded.  Mr.  President.  On  the 
very  same  page  in  the  Congressional 
Record  the  verbatim  recommendations 
of  the  criminal  law  section  are  spelled 
out:  Recommendation  No.  10  is  that  the 
Congress  adopt  the  Senate  version  of 
no-knock  and  also  extend  the  provision 
to  include  arrests.  Mr.  President,  the 
conference  report  on  S.  2601  follows  the 
ABA  recommendation  precisely. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  Senator  Ervin,  since  the  begin- 
ning of  this  debate  has  suggested  that  a 
person  may  be  detained  beyond  the  60- 
day  maximum  simply  by  repeating  the 
detention  procedure.  This  claim.  Mr. 
President,  is  contrary  to  the  plain  lan- 
guage and  clear  intent  of  the  conference 
report.  The  conference  report  provides 
that  a  detained  person's  trial  must  begin 
within  60  days  of  arrest  or  he  must  be 
released.  Section  23-1322(d>  (2)  requires 
that  upon  the  expiration  of  60  dajrs,  if 
the  trial  is  not  in  progress,  the  defendant 
must  be  treated  under  the  release  sec- 
tion— I  repeat,  the  release  section,  sec- 
tion 23-1321,  not  the  detention  section 
23-1322.  This  point  also,  Mr.  President, 
which  is  as  plain  as  can  be,  is  one  which 
I  have  made  over  and  over. 

Another  of  the  many  possible  exam- 
ples of  plain  misstatements  of  the  bill's 
provisions  by  its  opponents  can  be  found 
in  criticism  directed  against  the  juvenile 
court  provisions  of  the  conference  re- 
port earlier  this  week  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias)  . 

In  a  chart  my  colleague  inserted  in  the 
RscoRD  of  July  20,  1970,  at  page  25055, 
the  very  first  item  states  that  under  the 
bill  16-  and  17-year-old  flrst-oflenders 
are  "IrrevocaWy"  sent  to  ad\ilt  court. 
This  is  untrue.  Only  16-  and  17-year- 


olds  charged  with  murder,  forcible  rape, 
armed  robbery,  and  first  degree  burg- 
lary— and  felonious  assault  with  intent 
to  commit  one  of  these — are  sent  to 
adult  court  for  trial.  What  is  most  im- 
portant, they  are  not  sent  "irrevocably" 
to  adult  trial  or  anywhere  else.  Juvenile 
court  jurisdiction  is  retained  as  to  any 
other  subsequent  offense,  even  if  the 
juvenile  is  foxmd  guilty  of  the  original 
charge  which  led  to  automatic  transfer. 

Mr.  President,  of  the  12  points  men- 
tioned on  the  chart,  four,  that  is,  one- 
third  are  in  error  on  the  facts. 

Mr.  President,  I  respect  the  concern  of 
those  Senators  who  have  spoken  out 
against  this  bill.  I  too  have  shared  many 
of  those  concerns  during  the  past  year 
and  a  half  I  have  labored  over  this  leg- 
islation. In  the  process  of  Senate  amend- 
ment of  the  President's  legislation  and  in 
the  conference  with  the  House,  we  pur- 
sued these  concerns,  eliminated  the  un- 
wise provisions  and  produced  a  solid,  ef- 
fective constitutional  piece  of  legislation 
which  ought  to  be  enacted. 

While  I  understand  the  concern  of  the 
critics,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  imderstand  the 
continued  misstatement  of  many  of  the 
bill's  provisions,  and  the  unreasonable 
interpretation  placed  on  others  for  the 
sake  of  arg\iment.  I  have  been  severely 
disappointed  by  the  flagrantly  emotional, 
thoroughly  irresponsible  and  frequently 
inflammatory  rhetoric  which  has  been 
substituted  for  reason  in  too  much  of  the 
discussion  of  the  bill. 

The  debate  regarding  so-called  no- 
knock  entry  and  pretrial  detention  has 
been  particularly  emotional  and  ironic. 
Two  of  the  most  formidable  critics  of 
these  proposals — the  distinguished  Sen- 
ators GrooDELL  and  MusKiE — represent 
States  where  both  these  practices  are 
sanctioned  by  their  own  State's  laws.  New 
York's  laws  permit  widespread  pretrial 
detention  and  no-knock  entry  without 
any  of  the  safeguards  provided  by  this 
bill.  Maine  authorizes  pretrial  detention, 
without  safeguard,  in  a  number  of  seri- 
ous cases.  And,  I  am  informed  that  the 
common-law  no-knock  entry  is  not  only 
permitted  under  Maine's  law,  but  gen- 
erally practiced  in  narcotics  cases  there. 

I  think  a  serious  study  of  this  legisla- 
tion and  the  laws  of  most  States  in  the 
Union,  including  the  States  which  the 
most  vocal  critics  represent,  will  indicate 
that  this  legislation  is  a  reasonable  re- 
sponse to  a  grave  problem  clearly  con- 
sistent with  State  practice,  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  Individual  hberties. 

There  Is  repression  in  this  city;  but  it 
is  not  repression  by  the  government  and 
it  Is  not  repression  by  this  bill.  It  is  the 
repression  of  fear  and  crime  and  violence 
which  is  destroying  homes  and  families 
and  businesses  within  the  shadow  of  the 
Capitol  itself.  It  is  the  repression  which 
leads  people  to  bar  their  windows  and  flee 
the  streets  at  dark.  It  Is  the  repression 
which  leads  people  to  keep  arsenals  and 
police  dogs  in  their  homes  for  fear  of 
being  assaiUted,  not  by  the  poUce,  but  by 
vicious  killers  and  thieves. 

We  have  an  enormously  difficult  and 
tragic  crime  problem  to  deal  with  in  this 
city.  Its  victims  know  it  better  than  any 
of  us  ever  can.  Our  responsibility  is  to 
address  that  crime  problem  rationally. 


calmly,  and  deliberately,  and  to  formu- 
late effective  answers  to  it  within  the 
framework  of  our  Constitution  and  our 
concept  of  individual  rights  and  liber- 
ties. This  bill  is  that  kind  of  response. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
not  engaged  in  the  debate  on  the  pend- 
ing conference  report.  I  have  not  heard 
all  of  the  speech  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  has  made  to- 
day. I  have  read  carefully  the  full  text 
of  the  first  speech  he  made  in  the  course 
of  this  debate  on  Friday,  July  17. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
should  be  commended  for  the  tremen- 
dous analytical  work  he  has  done  on 
this  report  and  for  providing  the  Sen- 
ate with  legal  precedents  from  the  Fed- 
eral courts  and  many  of  the  State  courts. 

We  have  all  come  to  know  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  loves  the 
Constitution.  He  is  a  deep  student  of  the 
Constitution.  He  understands  the  history 
of  the  Constitution — even  beyond  that, 
the  causes  which  led  to  its  adoption,  and 
its  philosophic  basis.  He  knows  Locke 
and  Montesquieu  and  the  great  writers 
and  legal  scholars  of  our  own  country. 

I  know  tliat  we  all  have  a  problem  on 
bills  such  as  this,  because  we  are  aware 
of  the  crimewave  in  this  country.  We 
are  very  conscious  of  its  depth  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  We  are  torn  by  the 
feeling  that  we  should  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  ameliorate  its  causes,  to  provide 
strict  enforcement  and  speedier  justice, 
and  bring  to  punishment  those  who  are 
guilty.  But  we  are  faced  also  with  the 
question  of  whether  in  trying  to  deal  with 
this  situation,  we  surrender  or  abridge 
the  most  precious  liberties  that  have  been 
accorded  the  people  of  this  country  or  of 
any  other  country. 

I  served  as  a  State  judge,  both  county 
and  circuit,  years  ago  and  had  some  ex- 
perience with  respect  to  search  and  seiz- 
ure and  rights  in  our  State  constitution, 
patterned  on  those  embodied  in  the 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  amendments  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  It 
was  during  the  time  of  prohibition,  and 
almost  every  case  we  passed  upon  dealt 
first  with  the  validity  of  the  search 
warrants. 

I  have  read  the  section  on  preventive 
detention.  I  know  the  argtmient  is  made 
that,  to  a  degree,  the  process  will  super- 
sede present  practices  of  refusing  ball  to 
the  accused  when  considered  dajogerous 
is  termed  a  Imiocritical  system.  But  there 
is  a  distinction  when  a  person  is  charged 
with  a  crime,  a  grand  Jury  has  found 
probable  cause  that  an  offense  has  been 
committed  by  the  accused  and  the  ques- 
tion of  bail  arises. 
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In  the  case  of  preventive  detention,  no 
specific  crime  is  charged,  but  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  the  person  is  so 
dangerous  that  he  cannot  bie  permitted 
to  be  free.  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that  this  raises  the 
specter,  as  he  has  stated,  of  the  early 
history  in  England  and  of  our  colonial 
days,  of  the  detention  of  ones  person  by . 
the  State,  without  due  process  of  law. 

We  have  had  recent  examples.  I  do  not 
want  to  exaggerate,  because  I  know  they 
are  not  entirely  analogous,  but  we  saw 
preventive  detention  in  Grermany,  under 
the  Nazi  rule,  and  it  prevails  in  Com- 
munist countries  throughout  the  world — 
Russia  and  in  non-Communist  totali- 
tarian countries. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  courts  would 
hold  if  this  section  ever  became  law,  but 
if  it  should  be  held  constitutional,  it 
would  deny  the  great  principles  for 
which  we  have  stood  and  which  are  em- 
bodied in  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

The  fourth  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution provides  for  the  right  of  the  peo- 
ple to  be  secure  in  their  persons  as  well 
as  in  their  property — person,  as  a  physi- 
cal entity,  as  an  intellectual  being,  a 
spiritual  being,  cannot  be  detained,  ex- 
cept by  due  process  of  law. 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  bills  which 
have  applied  to  the  District  of  Columbia. 

When  I  first  served  in  the  Senate  it 
was  for  only  2  years.  The  first  year  I 
was  here — 1947 — I  served  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  Committee  and  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee.  As  I  recall,  in  that  year 
a  bill  was  proposed  which  would  have 
authorized  arrest  procedure,  something 
which  would  not  have  been  considered  in 
any  State  in  the  United  States.  That  was 
a  bill  to  authorize  an  officer  to  arrest  a 
person,  as  I  recall,  practically  on  sus- 
picion. We  were  able  to  defeat  it. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  later  in  the 
early  1950's  a  great  effort  was  made  to 
permit  the  detention  of  a  person  for  8 
hours  before  arraignment,  and  that  was 
defeated. 

Now  we  have  the  proposal  of  detention 
for  60  days  and,  as  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  has  said,  imder  certain 
conditions  even  longer. 

I  voted  against  the  crime  bill  2  years 
ago  with  regret  because  it  did  have  many 
good  provisions  in  it,  because  it  had  some 
provisions  which,  in  my  view,  challenged 
the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  concept  of 
due  process  and  of  human  liberty  as  we 
have  nurtured  it  in  our  country. 

I  believe,  with  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  that  the  best  method  of  con- 
trolling crime  is  the  quick  and  sure  trial. 
Many  provisions  in  our  codes  and  some 
holdings  of  the  courts  have  the  effect 
of  postponing  trial.  But  great  improve- 
ments can  be  made  by  reorganization  of 
the  courts  to  remedy  this  situation. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  only  state- 
ment I  have  made  during  the  course  of 
this  debate.  I  see  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Tydincs'  com- 
ing into  the  Chamber.  I  have  great  re- 
spect for  him.  I  know  what  a  laithful 
worker  he  has  been  on  behalf  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colimibia  and  how  faithful  his 
work  has  been  on  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee in  trying  to  reform  many  phases  of 
our  Judicial  system.  He  has  had  great 
success  and  he  deserves  great  credit,  the 


commendation  of  the  Senate  and  the 
country  as  a  whole. 

But  for  the  reasons  I  have  Just  out- 
lined inadequately,  I  cannot  vote  for 
the  conference  report. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  again  that  we 
owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Ervin). 

Mr.  E31VIN.  Mr.  President,  let  me  re- 
sume the  floor  merely  to  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper)  for  his  gracious  and  generous 
remarks  concerning  me. 

One  of  the  proudest  experiences  I  have 
ever  had  in  the  Senate  was  several  years 
ago,  when  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
and  I  stood  together  in  the  fight  to 
make  the  first  amendment  to  the  Caa- 
stitution  effective. 


SURVEILLANCE   OF  DEFENSE  PRO- 
CUREMENT 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  the  Senate  will  be  interested  in  the 
activities  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee during  the  past  year  in  monitoring 
defense  procurement  activities. 

Defense  procurement  has  become  one 
of  the  most  controversial  and  discussed 
subjects  of  the  day.  Its  importance  Is 
highlighted  by  the  tremendous  cost  of 
modem  weapon  systems  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  close  surveillance  over  defense 
programs  authorized  by  the  Congress  is 
a  challenging  task  that  has  been  com- 
pounded in  recent  years  by  technological 
difficulties  and  cost  growths  associated 
with  the  procurement  of  sophisticated 
major  weapon  systems  in  a  period  of  rap- 
idly rising  prices. 

To  fulfill  its  responsibility  in  this  field, 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
through  its  Preparedness  Investigating 
Subcommittee,  has  taken  positive  swition 
to  provide  continuous  surveillance  over 
the  progress  of  weapon  systems  procure- 
ment. 

In  January  1969,  the  subcommittee 
initiated  action  to  establish  a  reporting 
system  by  the  Defense  Department  cov- 
ering the  cost,  performance,  and  sched- 
ule status  of  major  weapon  systems. 
These  reports,  submitted  quarterly,  are 
intended  to  provide  basic  data  to  keep  us 
informed  of  any  significant  changes  or 
slippages  in  cost  estimates,  production 
schedules,  performance  characteristics 
or  other  important  items  connected  with 
the  programs  and  contractual  obliga- 
tions. While  these  reports  do  not  provide 
the  everyday  detailed  data  needed  by  a 
project  manager,  they  are  supplemented 
regularly  by  requests  for  additional  data. 
I  will  discuss  this  later. 

The  initial  reports  were  of  benefit  dur- 
ing last  year's  consideration  of  the  au- 
thorization bill.  Improvements  were 
made  during  the  year  and  the  reports 
now  contain  useful  and  valuable  data  re- 
flecting a  fairly  accurate  status  of  the 
programs.  Notable  improvements  made 
were:  the  establishment  of  a  consistent 
basis  for  acquisition  costs;  the  addition 
of  other  costs  directly  related  to  the  pro- 
gram: a  more  complete  anals^sls  of  the 
cost,  performance,  and  schedule  vari- 
ances; and  highlights  of  recent  signif- 
icant program  events.  We  are  continuing 


to  work  to  make  further  improvements 
in  the  reports. 

We  now  receive  quarterly  reports  on  36 
major  weapon  systems  selected  as  signif- 
icant ongoing  programs,  with  an  aggre- 
gate projected  program  cost  of  $100  bil- 
lion. The  Department  of  Defense  has  ex- 
panded the  reporting  system  to  cover 
programs  in  addition  to  these  selected 
by  us,  and  these  reports  are  reviewed  as 
the  occasion  warrants. 

These  quarterly  reports  are  also  dis- 
tributed to  the  House  and  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committees,  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  and  the  GAO.  The 
Department  of  Defense  believes  that 
these  reports  have  made  a  significant 
contribution  in  providing  timely  pro- 
curement information  and  improving  its 
management  controls. 

After  reviewing  the  data  on  these  re- 
ports, the  Preparedness  Investigating 
Subcommittee  staff  has  further  analyzed 
a  number  of  the  programs. 

Mr.  President,  we  now  have  on  the 
committee  highly  competent  men  trained 
in  this  field,  working  imder  the  direction 
and  control  of  the  committee,  and  I 
can  say  that  we  do  have  an  objective 
analysis  of  the  status  of  such  programs 
by  competent  personnel. 

As  a  result,  the  committee  has  ob- 
tained an  objective  analysis  of  the  status 
of  such  programs.  In  selected  instances 
this  past  year,  we  were  assisted  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  by  detailed 
analyses  of  several  programs  prior  to 
hearings  on  the  fiscal  year  1971  budget 
authorization,  including  the  Minuteman 
and  Poseidon  missiles  and  the  P-3C  and 
F-111  aircraft  programs. 

It  was  my  idea  from  the  beginning, 
when  we  took  up  this  additional  acti\ity, 
that  we  could  make  the  greatest  con- 
tribution by  keeping  an  eye  on  the  pro- 
gressive developments  at  each  stage  of 
the  new  contracts  and,  in  that  way,  I 
believe,  we  are  exerting  a  far-reaching 
influence. 

I  would  like  to  update  the  Senate  on 
the  latest  quarterly  report  data  on  the 
36  weapon  systems.  As  I  have  previously 
stated,  these  programs  have  a  projected 
total  cost  of  about  $100  billion,  and  in- 
clude a  projected  cost  growth  of  about 
$19  billion.  I  do  not  in  any  way  condone 
these  cost  growths,  but  I  do  beUeve  that 
the  Senate  should  understand  the  situa- 
tion with  respect  to  them.  The  fact  is 
that,  through  fiscal  year  1970.  only  about 
34  percent  of  the  projected  $100  billion 
cost  has  been  funded  by  the  Congress.  At 
the  same  time,  some  programs  are  re- 
porting and  projecting  costs  into  the  1980 
time  period.  Therefore,  while  there  are 
certain  programs  with  cost  growths  that 
have  been  funded  nearly  to  completion, 
the  greatest  part  of  the  funding  for  the 
programs  being  monitored  has  3^  to  be 
authorized  or  appropriated.  Thus  the 
Congress  will  have  ample  opportunity  in 
the  future  to  consider  and  reconsider  the 
funding  of  the  major  portion  of  the  de- 
fense procurement  activities  which  we 
are  monitoring. 

The  quarterly  reporting  system  pro- 
vides one  means  for  surveillance  of  major 
weapons  programs,  but  the  committee 
has  other  activities  to' assist  In  monitor- 
ing defense  procurement  activities. 

During  the  past  year  the  Prcpared- 
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ness  Investigating  Subcommittee  has 
been  looking  for  improvements  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  in  procurement 
contract  practices.  In  view  of  the  con- 
troversial aspects  of  the  contracts  on  the 
C-5A  and  P-111  programs,  the  Prepared- 
ness Subcommittee  is  performing  analy- 
ses of  the  contractual  aspects  of  some 
of  the  newer  programs  authorized,  in- 
cluding the  F-14  and  F-15  aircraft  con- 
tracts. In  this  we  have  the  able  assist- 
ance of  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
which  is  providing  an  independent 
analysis  of  the  contractual  features.  We 
have  also  initiated  analysis  work  on  the 
contractual  features  of  the  S-3A  and 
AWACS — airborne  warning  and  con- 
trol system — aircraft  programs  and  plan 
to  follow  through  on  other  programs  in 
the  next  fiscal  year. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to 
discuss  again  the  findings  of  the  com- 
mittee during  the  past  year  regarding 
weapon  systems  cost  growths.  As  I  men- 
tioned previously,  the  cost  growth  of 
about  $19  billion  that  we  find  projected 
on  the  36  weapon  systems  involved  Is  a 
projection  of  costs  anticipated  to  be  In- 
curred sometime  through  the  1980  time 
period  on  programs  that  the  Congress 
will  have  ample  opportunity  to  review. 

Our  reviews  and  analyses,  this  past 
year,  have  helped  the  committee  recog- 
nize that  a  significant  problem  in  this 
area  lies  in  the  "initial  planning  esti- 
mate." In  many  cases,  the  estimated 
cost,  performance,  and  scheduling  data 
being  used  as  a  basis  for  computing  cost 
growths  were  established  long  before  full 
agreement  was  reached  within  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  or  information  re- 
ceived from  potential  contractors  on  the 
specific  design  or  concept  to  be  used  in 
a  particular  weapon  system.  They  were 
merely  guesses  of  cost  and  performance 
which  had  little  or  no  validity. 

They  were  merely  guessing — I  empha- 
size that  word  "guessing" — because  they 
were  not  even  estimates  but  guesses  on 
cost  and  performance  which  have  had 
little  or  no  validity. 

I  am  not  trying  to  assess  blame  for 
that.  That  goes  with  part  of  the  system. 
This  is  an  imaginary  weapon,  existing 
only  In  the  imagination  of  our  engineers 
and  military  men  as  to  what  they  would 
like  to  have  here,  without  any  real  con- 
cept of  whether  such  a  weapon  could  be 
built,  much  less  its  actual  cost.  The  ini- 
tial figure  which  finds  its  way  onto  the 
books,  being  nothing  more  than  a  guess — 
it  is  not  even  an  estimate — could  lead 
to  troublesome  situations  in  the  future 
with  reference  to  that  weapon. 

With  some  lack  of  patience  at  times. 
I  have  called  on  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  try  to  be  more  accurate  and 
concrete  with  reference  to  these  so- 
called  estimates,  but  I  am  convinced  now 
that  it  Is  a  difficult,  one  might  call  it 
almost  impossible,  job  to  get  anything  to 
start  with  about  an  imaginary  ship,  an 
imaginary  plane,  an  imaginary  tank,  or 
any  other  kind  of  imaginary  weapon,  to 
get  anything  that  is  respectable  at  the 
beginning  as  to  an  estimate  of  its  dollar 
cost. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee,  during 
the  current  year,  plans  to  delve  deeper 
Into  the  establishment  of  the  baseline 


cost  performance  and  schedule  require- 
ments on  major  new  programs  that 
win  be  presented  for  next  year's  author- 
ization, and  to  examine  other  problems, 
such  as  concurrency,  which  contribute 
to  real  or  apparent  cost  growths  on 
weapon  programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  give  assurance 
that  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
is  meeting  its  responsibility  in  the  sur- 
veillance of  the  procurements  of  major 
weapon  systems  and  monitoring  the  ex- 
penditure of  funds  authorized  and  ap- 
propriated by  the  Congress  in  a  respon- 
sible manner.  I  beUeve  that  the  com- 
mittee is  approaching  the  problem  in  the 
procurement  of  these  systems  objec- 
tively and  properly.  We  have  made  great 
strides  in  the  past  year.  I  believe  we  will 
continue  to  make  significant  strides  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  this  is  part  of 
the  responsibility  of  the  committee,  to 
follow  through  on  the  funds  recom- 
mended here  on  this  floor  for  approval 
by  the  Senate.  That  is  exactly  what  we 
are  trying  to  do  in  this  colossal  imder- 
taking,  especially  in  the  Department  of 
Defense.  The  Department  of  Defense  is 
trying  to  cooperate.  A  great  deal  has 
been  learned  about  the  wrong  type  of 
contracts  which  have  led  to  so  much 
trouble  in  the  past.  The  GAO  is  ren- 
dering an  outstanding  service  in  con- 
nection with  its  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties in  this  field. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  fioor. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes)  .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
one  or  two  questions  which  I  would  like 
to  discuss  with  the  manager  of  the  bill. 

The  first  question  relates  to  the  no- 
knock  provision.  I  am  concerned  about 
one  facet  of  that  provision,  even  though 
it  is  my  intention  to  support  the  con- 
ference report.  It  concerns  a  situation 
where  an  officer  holds  a  valid  no-knock 
warrant  but  mistakenly  enters  the  wrong 
abode. 

I  refer  the  Senator  from  Maryland  to 
the  incident  that  occurred  recently  In 
his  own  State  when  policemen  entered 
the  wrong  home  by  breaking  down  the 
door.  I  am  sure  that  there  will  be  mis- 
takes as  time  goes  on.  They  are  bound  to 
occur.  I  mention  this  specific  incident 
only  for  illustrative  purposes.  The  ques- 
tion is  in  two  parts. 

What  civil  remedy  does  the  innocent 
party  have  to  correct  any  damage  which 
occurred? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
remedy  would  be  the  same  as  the  remedy 
today  in  the  event  of  a  common  law 
no-knock  entry  under  the  existing  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  law. 

It  would  be  a  sxiit  for  a  wrongful  arrest 


which  would  be  brought  against  the 
Metropolitan  PoUce  Department,  the 
District  of  Coliunbia,  and  the  poUcemen 
involved. 

As  we  know,  the  bill  does  not  enlarge 
the  conditions  under  which  any  no-knock 
entry  may  be  made.  It  codifies  the  exist- 
ing common  law  and  accepts  the  general 
rule  under  which  one  always  announces 
himself,  identifies  himself,  and  states  his 
purpose  before  executing  the  warrant.  It 
codifies  the  present  law,  but  takes  the 
decision  out  of  the  streets  and  puts  it  in 
the  hands  of  the  court. 

Insofar  as  a  wrongful  arrest  which 
might  ensue,  the  remedy  would  be  the 
same  as  If  a  wrongful  arrest  were  to 
occur  today  under  the  common  law  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  A  suit  would  lie 
against  the  Metropolitan  Police,  the 
police  officer,  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia itself.  The  District  would  be  respon- 
sible to  pay  any  damages  arising  out  of 
the  action  to  the  same  extent  that  it  is 
today. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  It  would  lie  against  the 
individual  who  did  it? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  was  speaking  not  so 
much  of  the  wrongful  arrest,  but  rather 
of  the  damages  that  might  occur  from 
breaking  down  a  door.  The  Senator's 
answer  would  be  the  same. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  That  would  be  part  of 
the  provable  damages  involved  in  the 
wrongful  arrest. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  second  part  is.  Does 
the  Senator  know  whether  the  District 
has  established  a  claims  section  to  handle 
matters  of  a  similar  nature? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  My  understanding  is 
that  such  a  claims  procedure  does  exist. 
and  that  it  has  handled  claims  along 
these  lines  in  the  past. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  my  sec- 
ond question  deals  with  section  23- 
1322 lb) .  In  that  section  the  drafters  have 
set  out  nimierous  criteria  for  the  trial 
judge  to  consider  in  reaching  his  deci- 
sion regarding  pretrial  detention. 

I  am  concerned  that  even  with  the  con- 
siderations provided  in  the  statute,  an 
individual  may  not  receive  the  personal 
attention  which  is  so  important  in  ar- 
riving at  a  decision  to  release  on  bond 
or  to  detain,  but  rather  that  the  process 
could  evolve  into  a  sort  of  rubberstamp 
operation. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  has  given  this 
matter  much  thought.  I  would  appreciate 
his  comments,  particularly  on  this  facet 
of  it. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  concern  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  was  shared  by  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  and  all  members 
of  the  conference  between  the  Senate 
and  the  House.  For  that  matter,  we  in- 
corporated into  the  bill,  when  we  rewrote 
It,  some  18  important  safeguards  in  the 
pretrial  release  and  detention  section  to 
protect  against  the  fears  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land and  others. 

Let  me  simply  list  them  for  the  record. 

The  first  is  that  the  detention  eligibil- 
ity Is  restricted  to  persons  charged  with 
one  of  a  limited  number  of  specific  of- 
fenses. 

The  second  is  that  detention  eligibility 
Is  further  conditioned  upon  a  showing  of 
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prior  criminal  activities,  at  the  very  least 
consisting  of  a  provable  pattern  of  dan- 
gerous behavior. 

The  third,  detention  cannot  be  ordered 
unless  the  court  holds  an  adversary 
hearing. 

The  fourth,  the  defendant  has  the 
right  to  coimsel  at  the  hearing. 

The  fifth,  the  court  must  find  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  hearing,  and  so  state 
with  written  findings  of  fact  and  con- 
clusions of  law  subject  to  appeal,  that 
no  condition  or  combination  of  condi- 
tions of  release  will  reasonably  assure 
the  safety  of  the  commimity. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  If  the  Senator  wiU 
look  at  pages  191  through  195,  he  will 
note  that  subchapter  II  is  entitled  "Re- 
lease and  Pretrial  Detention."  A  substan- 
tial part  of  page  191  and  most  of  page 
192  is  with  respect  to  release  in  non- 
capital cases. 

Prior  to  trial,  it  provides  different 
kinds  of  conditional  release  for  danger- 
ousness  which  will,  when  the  blU  is  en- 
acted, be  realistically  available  to  the 
judges  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Today,  the  judges  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  are  forced  to  make  the  decision 
either  to  completely  release  an  individ- 
ual, no  matter  how  dangerous  he  might 
be,  or  set  the  money  bail  so  high  that 
the  judge  knows  the  individual  cannot 
reach  it.  The  judge  today  does  not  ever 
face  the  factor  of  dangerousness  head 
on. 

We  spell  out  in  the  law  that  the  judge 
must  find  that  no  condition  or  combina- 
tion of  conditions  of  release  will  reason- 
ably assure  the  safety  of  the  community. 

Those  conditions  include  release  sub- 
ject to  the  supervision  of  a  bail  agency, 
a  minister,  or  other  suitable  person  or 
organization,  the  requirement  of  employ- 
ment, narcotics  testing,  or  periodic  re- 
porting, or  release  for  the  working  hours 
of  the  day  but  providing  that  the  defend- 
ant has  to  reixirt  back  in  the  evening. 
The  court  must  find  that  none  of  these 
conditions  and  no  conceivable  combina- 
tion of  conditions  of  release  would  rea- 
sonably assure  the  safety  of  the  commu- 
nity before  detention  may  be  Imposed. 

The  sixth,  then,  is  that  in  making  such 
finding,  the  court  must  exhaust  a  search- 
ing list  of  possible  release  conditions 
which,  as  I  indicated,  include  third-party 
custody,  restrictions  on  travel,  associa- 
tion, or  place  of  abode,  daily  narcotics 
use  testing,  employment  requirement, 
daytime  release,  and  so  forth. 

The  seventh,  the  expansion  of  the  Bail 
Agency  will  make  third-party  custody  a 
realistic,  as  well  as  the  preferred,  alter- 
native when  release  on  personal  recog- 
nizance is  insufficient. 

The  eighth,  use  of  money  bond  in  dan- 
gerousness cases  is  prohibited. 

So  we  get  away  from  the  hypocrisy  ex- 
isting where  defendants  do  not  have  any 
right  to  coimsel  or  appeal  and  where  the 
judge  arbitrarily  sets  a  high  money  bail 
which  happened  last  year  in  40  percent 
of  the  cases  in  the  District  of  Coliunbia. 
The  bond  is  set  so  high  that  the  defend- 
ant cannot  get  the  money.  He  must  con- 
tent himself  with  cooling  his  heels  in 
jail  with  no  right  to  appeal  for  6,  8, 10,  or 
12  months  until  the  case  comes  up  for 
trial. 


The  ninth.  The  prosecution  must  estab- 
lish that  there  is  a  substantial  probabil- 
ity of  conviction  on  the  preferred  charge. 

The  10th.  An  immediate  and  expedited 
appeal  from  a  detention  order  is  afforded 
the  defendant. 

The  11th.  Detention  orders  are  limited 
to  a  nonrenewable  60-day  maximum  pe- 
riod, unlike  the  6,  10,  or  12  months  now 
faced  by  persons  who  sit  in  jail  on  high 
money  bond  and  where  the  considera- 
tion of  dangerousness  is  not  visible  on 
appeal. 

The  12th.  The  maximum  detention, 
the  60-day  period,  is  not  tolled  by  timely 
defense  motions.  In  other  words,  time 
consumed  by  motions  count  as  part  of 
the  60-day  period. 

The  13th.  An  expedited  trial  calendar 
must  be  provided  for  all  cases  involving 
pretrial  detention. 

The  14th.  Both  the  House  and  Senate 
Statements  of  Managers  urge  appropria- 
tions adequate  to  provide  at  least  25 
additional  assistant  U.S.  attorneys  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  to  assure  trial 
in  60  days. 

The  15th.  A  new  and  expanded  public 
defender  service  will  assure  readily 
available  defense  counsel  to  promote 
speedy  trial.  Greatly  expanded  judicial 
manpower  will  contribute  to  the  same 
speedy  trial  goal. 

The  16th.  Pretrial  detainees  must  be 
confined  apart  from  convicted  persons. 

The  17th.  Liberal  access  to  counsel 
while  in  detention  is  assured. 

The  18th.  Even  in  detention  cases, 
the  defendant  may  be  released  for  short 
periods  of  time  under  custody  to  assist 
counsel  in  preparation  of  the  defense. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  tried  to  outline 
some  of  the  18  specific  safeguards  which 
I  enumerated  In  my  speech  yesterday.  I 
went  into  further  detail  yesterday.  In 
the  drafting  of  this  section  we  drafted  it 
at  every  step  of  the  way  to  provide  every 
type  of  protection  possible.  We  were  not 
satisfied  with  the  British  system  or  the 
Canadian  system.  We  wanted  to  go  fur- 
ther. We  were  not  satisfied  with  the  New 
York  State  system,  where  the  criminal 
code  sdlows  pretrial  detention  of  any  per- 
son charged  with  a  felony.  We  were  not 
satisfied  with  the  system  the  First  Con- 
gress adopted  In  the  first  bail  bill  which 
permitted  the  automatic  detention  of 
anyone  charged  with  a  capital  crime, 
and  at  that  time  capital  crimes  included 
many  offenses. 

Mr.  President,  a  fair  reading  of  the 
bill  by  an  objective  person  will  support 
the  statement  I  make;  namely,  that  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  will  actually  protect 
the  rights  of  the  defendant  as  well  as 
provide  protection  for  the  public  as  a 
whole;  that  in  the  long  run  we  will  have 
less  people  detained  In  the  District  of 
Columbia;  the  right  people  will  be  de- 
tained, but  they  will  have  had  their  day 
in  court  with  an  adversary  proceeding, 
as  well  as  a  speedy  trial  within  60  days; 
and  there  will  not  be  the  hsijocrisy  of 
the  present  system  where  40  percent  of 
these  accused  in  felony  cases  cool  their 
heels  because  they  do  not  have  the  money 
to  meet  the  bond. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  comprehensive  an- 
swer, and  particularly  In  delineating  the 


safeguards  that  have  been  set  up  around 
the  preventive  detention  section  of  the 
bill.  I  think  the  key  to  It  lies  in  the  ad- 
versary proceedings,  which  goes  directly 
to  the  question  which  I  posed,  dealing 
with  the  rubberstamp  problem.  I  feel 
this  is  as  acceptable  an  answer  as  we 
can  come  up  with  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  in  recent  days,  several 
prominent  newspapers  have  spoken  out 
in  support  of  the  pretrial  detention  pro- 
vision in  the  District  of  Coliunbia  Court 
Reorganization  and  Criminal  Procedure 
Act  of  1970.  Other  newspapers  have  ex- 
pressed general  support  for  the  bUl. 

I  would  like  to  highlight  several 
salient  comments  in  these  editorial 
statements. 

The  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  re- 
marked that  limited  authority  for  "pre- 
trial detention  is  the  only  sensible  answer 
to  the  extremely  serious  problem  of  dan- 
gerous defendants  who  have  a  history  of 
repeating  crimes  or  who  are  considered 
dangerous  to  be  at  large  for  other  valid 
reasons." 

The  Portland  Oregonian  observed : 

The  potential  of  clanger  Inherent  In  the 
pretrial  release  of  some  defendants  Is  real. 
A  National  Bureau  of  Standards  study  pub- 
lished three  months  ago,  focusing  on  426 
defendants  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  re- 
vealed that  17  percent  of  those  charged  with 
"violent  crime"  and  25  percent  of  those 
charged  with  "dangerous  crime"  were  rear- 
rested while  on  ball. 

Other  cities  have  had  similar  experiences. 
Records  In  Philadelphia  for  1969  show  that 
37  percent  of  persons  arrested  on  burglary 
charges.  34  percent  of  those  arrested  In  rob- 
bery cases,  and  29  percent  of  those  taken  on 
homicide  charges  were  on  ball  at  the  time  of 
the  crime. 

The  Richmond  News  Leader  expressed 
the  Important  point  that — 

Those  who  oppose  preventive  detention 
somehow  view  judges  as  ogres  who  would 
welcome  an  oppwrtunlty  to  put  every  crimi- 
nal suspect  behind  bars.  The  record  suggests 
otherwise.  Judges  who  deal  daily  with  vio- 
lent criminals  soon  learn  to  recognize  a 
hardened  criminal  when  he  appears  In  their 
coxu^rooms.  These  judges  alflo  recognize  their 
resi>onslblllty  to  uphold  the  law,  acting  as 
Instruments  of  that  law.  Arguments  against 
preventive  detention  sxiggest  that  most 
Judges  are  corrupt  and  that  they  have  no 
ability  to  dlstln^lsh  a  hardened  criminal 
from  a  first  offender,  an  unjustified  Insult  to 
the  P'ederal  judiciary. 

I  am  confident  that  judges  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  will  employ  pretrial 
detention  with  discretion  and  restraint. 
No  one  seeks  unnecessary  pretrial  deten- 
tion. The  objective  Is  to  protect  the  com- 
munity when  that  protection  is  essential. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  sev- 
eral editorials. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Portland  Oregonian,  July  21,  1970] 
Limits  on  Detention 

Two  of  the  AdmlnlBtratlon's  crime  control 
bills  currently  in  Congress  have  a  common 
controversial  provision — pretrial  detention  of 
a  defendant  In  a  criminal  prosecution  for  a 
dangerous  or  violent  crime. 

Pretrial  detention  Is  one  of  the  chief  points 
of  debate  over  S2600  amending  the  Ball  Re- 
form Act  of  1966.  A  similar  provision  is  con- 
tained  in  the  District  of  Columbia  Crime 
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Control  Bill  which  also  Includes  other  con- 
troverted provlslcna  such  as  that  permitting 
law  eziiorcement  oCBcers  to  enter  a  building 
or  room  without  IcnocUng  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances. 

Pretrial  detention  and  "no-toock"  entry 
have  become  dirty  phrasas  to  some  opponents 
of  the  legislation.  Their  Implication  la  that 
there  would  be  no  protection  against  the 
abuse  of  such  authority.  By  no  means.  Both 
procedures  would  be  surrounded  by  limita- 
tions. 

For  extunple,  to  effect  a  pretrial  detention 
in  any  case,  the  government  would  have  to 
proceed  against  a  defendant  In  a  hearing  of 
record.  It  would  bear  the  burden  of  producing 
evidence  leading  to  a  Judge's  finding  that 
"no  condition  or  combination  of  conditions 
of  release  will  reasonably  assure  the  safety 
of  the  commxinlty."  A  Judge's  ruling  In  favor 
of  pre-trial  detention  woxUd  be  subject  to 
appeal.  Detention  would  be  limited  to  60 
days. 

The  potential  of  danger  inherent  in  the 
pretrial  release  of  some  defendants  is  real. 
A  National  B\ireau  of  Standards  study  pub- 
lished three  months  ago,  focusing  on  426  de- 
fendants in  the  District  of  Columbia,  re- 
vealed that  17  per  cent  of  those  charged  with 
"violent  crime"  and  25  per  cent  of  those 
charged  with  "dangerous  crime"  were  re- 
arrested while  on  bail. 

Other  cities  have  had  similar  experiences. 
Records  in  Philadelphia  for  1969  show  that 
37  per  cent  of  persons  arrested  on  biirglary 
charges,  34  per  cent  of  those  arrested  in 
robbery  cases,  and  29  per  cent  of  those  taken 
on  homicide  charges  were  on  ball  at  the 
time  of  the  crime. 

In  1966,  more  than  two  years  before  the 
Nixon  Administration  took  office,  the  Presl- 
dents  Commission  on  Crime  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  recommended  adoption  of  legis- 
lation to  authorize  the  pretrial  detention  of 
those  defendants  who  present  "a  truly  high 
risk  to  the  safety  of  the  community."  The 
report  said.  "After  considering  the  opposing 
arguments,  the  majority  concludes  that  the 
courts  are  presently  capable  of  identifying 
those  defendants  who  pose  so  great  a  threat 
to  the  community  that  they  should  not  be 
released,  and  that  a  constitutionally  sound 
statute  authorizing  detention  in  certain 
cases  can  be  drawn." 

The  proponents  of  the  current  legislation 
contend  that  it  meets  these  sUndards.  It 
should  be  noted  also  that  as  early  as  1927 
the  American  Law  Institute  Included  a  pro- 
vision for  pretrial  detention  in  Its  Model 
Code  of  Criminal  Procedure. 

Of  course,  the  legal  profession  Is  well  aware 
that  pretrial  detention  Is  already  widely 
practiced  by  the  courts  by  setting  extrava- 
gant ball  figures,  despite  the  Injimctlon  of 
the  Eighth  Amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion that  "excessive  ball  shall  not  be  re- 
quired." Such  practice  obviously  discrimin- 
ates against  most  defendants  stnd  In  favor  of 
the  wealthy,  mcludlng  those  supported  by  a 
crime  syndicate. 

The  prospect  is  that  both  society  and  many 
defendants  would  be  better  served  by  a  pre- 
trial detention  system  operating  strictly  un- 
der court  supervision  and  the  limitations  of 
an  adversary  hearing. 

Moreover.  It  should  not  be  Ignored  that 
S2600  contains  Important,  non-controversial 
ball  reforms  that  would  make  the  criminal 
courts  more  responsive  to  the  Interests  of 
both  the  accused  and  the  public. 

[Prom    the   Delaware    State   News.   July    16, 
1970) 
Balancing  rm  Pendulum  Swing 
(By  Jack  Smith) 
Strip  away  all   Its  fancy  fixings,  govern- 
ment exists  to  protect  people. 

Wise  public  policies  preserve  our  free- 
doms, keep  \xs  from  bodily  harm,  guar- 
antee property  rights  and  preserve  Justice. 
These  are  all  forms  of  protection. 


For  many  complicated  reasons  the  forces 
of  anarchy  prevail  In  this  nation.  If  allowed 
to  continue  unchecked,  our  previous  rights 
and  freedoms  will  dlsapp>ear. 

The  American  people  must  not  allow  a 
few  old  men  in  Congress  to  block  the  Or- 
ganized Crime  Control  Act  of  1969.  The  lead 
story  Tuesday  in  this  newspaper,  by  the 
Associated  Press,  told  the  sad  tale  of  how 
Rep.  Emanuel  Celler,  age  82,  Is  serving  the 
well-meaning  but  dangerous  opposition  of 
the  assorted  liberals  opposing  this  package. 

The  criminals  in  this  nation  are  delighted 
with  this  confusion.  They  look  at  Congress 
as  a  bunch  of  stupid  individuals.  They  steal, 
rape  and  kill.  If  they  happen  to  get  caught, 
they're  released.  The  present  system  makes 
it  easy,  actually  encourages  them. 

Don't  go  for  this  stuff  about  the  dan- 
ger of  repression.  It  exists,  of  course,  but 
there's  little  chance  of  it  now  in  this  per- 
missive society.  Those  who  raise  this  cry 
these  days  are  Just  suckers  for  those  who 
are  destroying  the  finest  nation  this  world 
has  ever  known. 

Important  in  this  package  of  bills  that 
will  be  passed  If  the  American  people  put 
on  the  pressure  Is  the  one  (S.  2600)  author- 
izing limited  pretrial  detention  of  danger- 
ous defendants. 

Don't  let  the  liberal  con  you  on  this 
one.  Of  course  the  ultimate  answer  is  speed- 
ier trials.  But  this  is  not  practically  attain- 
able. Despite  all  the  money  we're  spend- 
ing on  our  coiu^s.  It's  a  bottomless  pit. 

As  a  fellow  who  once  prepared  watches 
and  clocks — the  trouble  is  obvious  to  me. 
The  pendulum  in  the  clock  of  criminal  Jus- 
tice has  swimg  over  way  to  far.  There  it  will 
stay  until  the  clock  is  properly  balanced. 
Passage  of  these  crime  control  laws  aIU  help 
make  the  adjustment. 

Call  and  wire  our  Congressman  or  any 
you  know — today.  Balancing  the  p)endulum 
swing  will  allow  the  government  to  get  to 
its  basic  Job — protecting  people. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Daily  News.  July  21, 

1970) 

Bio  Law  Against  Big  Crime 

The  House  last  week  passed,  by  a  332-64 
vote,  the  Nixon-backed  crime  bill  for  the 
District  of  Columbia — a  big  package  of  tough 
measures  which  it  is  hoped  will  become  a 
model  for  crime-harried  cities  the  nation 
over. 

A  Senate  vote  is  expected  this  week;  and 
we  hope  the  bill  may  win  an  impressive 
majority  in  Congress'  upper  house.  Or 
doesn't  the  Senate  want  prosecutors  and 
police  adequately  equipped  to  defend  decent 
people   against    criminals   and    crooks? 

[Prom  the  Charleston   (S.C  )    News  and 

Courier,  July  15,  1970] 

Pretrial  Detention 

After  voluminous  and  often  heated  testi- 
mony before  a  Senate  subcommittee  on  con- 
stitutional rights,  the  issue  of  pretrial  deten- 
tion Is  coming  before  the  U.S.  Senate  for 
decision. 

The  proposal  for  detention  In  Jail  before 
trial  of  someone  charged  with  a  crime  takes 
the  form  of  an  amendment  to  the  Bail  Re- 
form Act  of  1966.  That  act  was  designed  to 
minimize  the  use  of  money  bond  as  a  means 
of  detention  and  a  barrier  to  a  person's 
freedom. 

In  practice,  as  Richard  G  Kleindlenst, 
Dept.  of  Jvistlce  deputy  attorney  general,  has 
told  the  Senate  subcommittee,  the  Ball  Re- 
form Act  "absolutely  precludes  a  trial  Judge 
from  considering  danger  to  the  community 
in  setting  conditions  of  pretrial  release  in 
a  non-capital  case." 

Under  the  act.  every  defendant  charged 
with  forcible  rape,  arson,  kidnaping,  armed 
robbery,  burglary,  bank  robbery  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  crimes  has  an  unequivocal  stat- 
utory  right   to   release   before   trlp.I.   unless 


substantial  evidence  exists  that  he  will  at- 
tempt to  escape  Jurisdiction  of  the  court. 

Those  opposed  to  reforming  the  act  con- 
tend that  if  a  person  charged  wtih  a  crime 
can  be  detained  prior  to  trial  his  freedom  Is 
being  denied  without  due  oause.  Those  fa- 
voring reform  offer  compelling  evidence  that 
defendants  released  under  the  Ball  Reform 
Act  are  free,  until  their  trial,  to  continue  to 
prey  on  the  community. 

"Eliminating  money  bond,"  Mr.  Klein- 
dlenst has  said,  "does  not  eliminate  the 
social  need  to  detain  those  persons  who  pose 
a  serious  threat  to  the  public  safety." 

This  threat  has  Increased  since  the  Ball 
Reform  Act  was  passed.  A  survey  made  by 
the  U.S.  Attorney's  Office  discloses  that  of 
557  robbery  defendants  Indicted  during  1968, 
some  70  per  cent  of  the  345  defendants  re- 
leased before  trial  were  rearrested  for  a  new 
crime.  Pretrial  detention  oould  have  pro- 
tected the  public  against  these  criminals. 

Under  proposed  legislation,  no  one  would 
be  detained  unless  (1)  he  came  within  one 
of  a  group  of  carefully  chosen  categories  who 
may  pose  a  danger  to  society,  (2)  the  Judge 
finds  that  the  defendant  cannot  be  released 
on  any  condition  that  would  reasonably  as- 
sure the  safety  of  the  community,  and  (3) 
there  is  a  "substantial  probability"  of  the 
defendant's  ultimate  conviction. 

Sen.  Robert  C.  Byrd,  D-W.  Va  ,  has  said 
that  the  Ball  Reform  Act,  passed  with  the 
best  of  Intentions,  "is  proving  a  windfall  to 
the  chronic  violent  criminal."  Society  de- 
serves protection  against  such  persons.  Un- 
til the  Judicial  system  can  be  geared  up  to 
sp>eed  trials  of  those  charged  with  crimes 
against  society,  pretrial  detention  seems  to 
provide  the  only  means  by  which  chonlc 
offenders  can  be  kept  off  the  streets. 

(Prom  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star, 

July  17, 1970] 

IklAKiNG  Crime  Easier 

One  afternoon  a  man  posing  as  a  Janitor 
gained  entry  to  the  apartment  of  a  young 
woman  in  Washington,  D.C.,  threatened  her 
with  a  knife,  raped  her,  tied  her  with  a 
scarf  and  fled. 

He  was  Identified  from  fingerprints  and  a 
photograph  as  John  C.  Swann.  Swann  was 
arrested  and  released  on  personal  recogniz- 
ance four  days  after  the  assault. 

A  month  later,  Swann,  still  at  large,  ac- 
costed the  rape  victim  as  she  left  a  subturban 
shop  where  she  worked.  He  fired  four  gun- 
shots, one  of  which  wounded  her  In  the  left 
shoulder.  Then  he  escai>ed. 

It  was  not  until  nine  months  later,  after 
he  was  located  and  rearrested,  that  Swann 
was  tried  by  a  Jury  and  found  guilty  of  rape. 
Subsequently  he  also  was  comvlcted  of  in- 
timidating a  witness. 

Washington  pwlice  files  bulge  with  cases  of 
serious  crimes  committed  by  suspects  re- 
leased pending  trial  on  felony  charges.  Such 
cases  have  risen  scandalously  since  a  liberal 
Congress  enacted  the  so-called  Ball-Bond  Re- 
form Aot  of  1966.  Under  this  act,  defend- 
ants charged  with  forcible  rape,  arson,  kid- 
napping, armed  robbery,  burglary,  bank  rob- 
bery, mayhem,  manslaughter  and  assault 
with  Intent  to  kill  have  unequlvoosa  rights  to 
release  before  trial,  if  a  Judge  so  decides, 
without  putting  up  one  cent  of  bail  bond 
money. 

As  Senator  Hugh  Scott  (R-Pa.)  remarked 
recently,  John  Dllllnger,  who  robbed  at  least 
13  banks,  three  supermarkets,  a  mill,  a  drug- 
store and  a  tavern  before  he  was  first  cap- 
tured in  1933,  would  be  guaranteed  pretrial 
release  today  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  So 
would  a  defendant  caught  red-handed  set- 
ting fire  to  a  children's  hospital  after  plant- 
ing bombs  in  every  public  building  in  Wash- 
ington. 

It  Is  no  wonder  that  this  absurd  "reform" 
has  been  followed  by  the  worst  crime  surge 
in  the  district's  history. 

Consequently,    lawmakers    upon    recom- 
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mendatlons  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
have  drafted  legislation  that  would  provide 
for  preventive  detention,  after  a  Judicial 
hearing,  of  defendants  whose  release  would 
be  dangerous  to  "the  safety  of  any  other  per- 
son or  the  ccanmunlty." 

House  and  Senate  conferees  have  agreed 
to  Include  preventive  detention  in  the  D.C. 
Omnibus  Crime  Bill,  which  has  at  last 
emerged  from  conference  after  months  of^ 
negotiation,  and  has  been  approved  by  the' 
House.  It  is  now  before  the  Senate,  where 
there  is  stiff  opposition. 

A  coalition  of  Senate  liberals  opposes  this 
move,  planning  Instead  to  introduce  separate 
legislation  for  court  reorganization.  Under 
the  guise  of  improving  oourt  procedures,  their 
measure  would  have  the  effect  of  bypassing 
the  Senate-House  Conference  Committee 
working  on  the  Omnibus  Crime  Bill. 

The  liberal  package  would  omit  the  pre- 
ventive detention  provision  which  means,  of 
course,  that  dangerous  repeat  offenders  can 
continue,  pending  trial,  the  unrestrained 
criminality  that  has  converted  the  nation's 
capital  into  a  city  virtually  under  siege. 
Sponsors  of  the  move  include  Senator  Birch 
E.  Bayh  Jr.  (D-Ind.)  and  other  senators  who 
have  consistently  fought  ttdmlnlstratlon 
crime-control  efforts. 

Bayh,  at  a  hearing  where  he  urged  rejec- 
tion of  preventive  detention,  talked  evasively 
of  prison  conditions,  education,  housing  and 
employment  but  he  assiduously  sidestepped 
the  problem  of  keeping  dangerous  repeater 
criminals  off  the  streets  prior  to  trial.  Main- 
taining his  evasion,  he  expressed  the  opin- 
ion that  the  problem  did  not  represent  a 
matter  for  serious  concern. 

Perhaps  to  Bayh  and  his  fellow  liberals  it 
does  not.  But  it  does  to  those  who  must  suf- 
fer the  consequences. 

In  their  rush  to  pose  as  champions  of  the 
underdog,  Bayh  and  his  associates  display 
heart-wringing  concern  for  the  rights  of  re- 
peater criminals  charged  with  serious  crimes. 

They  do  not  seem  to  feel  anything  like  the 
same  concern  for  th«  rights,  safety  and  lives 
of  innocent,  law-abiding  citizens — the  crim- 
inals' victims  and  potential  victims. 

[Prom  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)   Olobe-Democrat 

July  6. 1970] 

Pretrial  Detention  foe  Repeaters 

Opponents  of  the  Nixon  Administration's 
proposed  amendment  of  the  Ball  Reform  Act 
of  1966,  which  would  authorize  pre-trial  de- 
tention of  "hard-core"  crime  repeaters,  are 
resorting  to  scare  tactics  in  their  attempt  to 
block  this  urgently  needed  change  in  the 
law. 

They  claim  it  "smacks  of  the  police  state," 
that  It  convicts  individuals  of  "probable 
guilt"  and  so  on. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  pre-trial  detention  is 
the  only  sensible  answer  to  the  extremely 
serious  problem  of  dangerous  defendants  who 
have  a  history  of  repeating  crimes  or  who 
are  considered  dangerous  to  be  at  large  for 
other  valid  reasons. 

Some  critics  of  the  pre-trial  detention  pro- 
posals say  that  the  complete  answer  to  crime 
recidivism  is  to  make  speedy  trials  manda- 
tory. 

But  speedy  trials  are  not  the  whole  answer. 

As  Deputy  Attorney  General  Richard  K. 
Kleindlenst  pointed  out  in  testimony  before 
a  Senate  Judiciary  subcommittee,  "Profes- 
sional armed  criminals  whose  sole  occupation 
Is  to  break  Into  homes  or  stage  holdups  on 
the  street  will  still  commit  crimes  while 
awaiting  trial." 

"Narcotics  addicts  who  must  commit  crime 
to  support  their  habits  will  commit  those 
crimes  while  awaiting  trial.  Incorrigible 
troublemakers  with  a  manifest  streak  of 
viclousness  and  violence  will  strike  again 
while  awaiting  trial. 

"Compulsive  sex  offenders  may  lose  control 
and  commit  new  crimes  while  awaiting  trial." 

Is  it  really  a  "police  state"  tactic  to  Impose 


limited  pre-trial  detention  on  a  sex  offender 
who  has  repeated  this  crime  and  in  the  view 
of  the  Judge  represents  a  danger  to  the  com- 
mxinity? 

Locally,  it  will  be  recalled  that  MUton 
Brookins  Jr.,  accused  of  being  the  "phantom 
rapist"  and  Identified  by  seven  women  in  St. 
Louis  as  the  man  who  raped  them,  was  re- 
leased on  a  $12,000  bond  after  two  of  the 
women  signed  warrants  against  him  and 
caused  his  arrest. 

While  he  was  out  on  bond  he  was  accused 
of  forcing  his  way  into  an  apartment  of  a 
young  woman  to  brutally  beat  and  shoot  her 
as  he  attempted  to  rape  her,  and  also  of 
attempting  to  ravish  her  companion. 

In  two  subsequent  trials  on  charges  result- 
ing from  this  episode,  Brookins  was  sentenced 
to  60  years  in  prison  for  armed  robbery  and 
99  years  for  assault  with  intent  to  ravish. 

Again,  the  question  can  be  asked.  Should 
Brookins  have  been  released  on  bond  after 
so  many  women  identified  him  as  a  rapist? 

Pre-trial  detention  in  such  cases  should  be 
made  mandatory  to  protect  society  from 
criminals  who  have  demonstrated  by  their 
actions  that  they  are  too  dangerous  to  be  at 
large.  The  time  limit  of  60  days  on  such  de- 
tention seems  reasonable. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Crime  Bill  re- 
portedly has  been  stalled  In  a  conference 
committee  by  objections  of  several  senators 
to  the  preventive  detention  provision.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  conference  committee  will 
keep  this  important  section  in  the  final  ver- 
sion. This  bill  could  well  serve  as  a  model  for 
other  cities  throughout  the  nation. 

[Prom  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)   Sentinel,  July 
16,  1970] 

Protect  Societt 

House  and  Senate  conferees  have  agreed 
on  a  District  of  Columbia  anticrlme  bill  that 
Includes  a  provision  for  preventive  deten- 
tion— limited  pretrial  Jailing  without  bond  of 
criminal  suspects  found  to  be  dangerous. 

Under  the  ball  reform  act  of  1966,  a  trial 
Judge  is  absolutely  precluded  from  consider- 
ing danger  to  the  community  in  setting  con- 
ditions of  pretrial  release  in  noncapital  cases. 

Historically,  danger  to  the  community  has 
been  considered  by  trial  Judges  who  could  set 
money  so  high  as  to  effect  detention — a  hypo- 
critical, unreliable  and  discriminatory  pro- 
cedure. 

Now.  every  defendant  charged  with  forcible 
rape,  arson,  kidnaping,  armed  robbery,  bur- 
glary, bank  robbery,  mayhem,  manslaughter, 
and  assault  with  intent  to  kill  has  an  abso- 
lute, unequivocal  statutory  right  to  release 
before  trial,  unless  there  Is  substantial  evi- 
dence that  he  will  attempt  to  escape. 

This  turns  loose  on  society  pending  trial 
professional  armed  criminals  whose  sole  oc- 
cupation Is  to  break  Into  homes  or  stage 
holdups  on  the  street,  narcotics  addicts  who 
must  commit  crimes  to  support  their  habits, 
incorrigible  troublemakers  with  a  manifest 
streak  of  viclousness  and  violence,  and  com- 
pulsive sex  offenders. 

Also  turned  loose  are  other  defendants 
with  special  motives  to  engage  in  crime  while 
awaiting  trial,  such  as  those  who  may  desire 
to  "bankroll"  their  families  for  the  time  they 
are  in  prison,  or  to  pay  off  a  bondsman  or  a 
loan  shark  or  a  gambler,  or  to  simply  have  a 
"last  fUng." 

As  Deputy  Atty.  Gen.  Richard  G.  Klein- 
dlenst pointed  out  at  a  Senate  hearing.  "So- 
ciety has  the  inherent  right  to  protect  its 
members,  for  limited  periods  through  due 
process  procedure.s,  from  persons  who  pose  a 
serious  threat  to  life  and  safety  .  .  . 

"Today,  federal  Judges  are  faced  with  an 
agonizing  decision  when  a  dangerous  defend- 
ant stands  before  them.  They  must  either 
disregard  the  mandate  of  the  Ball  Reform  Act 
by  setting  bail  beyond  the  defendant's  means, 
or  they  must  shut  their  eyes  to  community 
danger.  One  course  perpetuates  hypocrisy;  the 
other  course  is  hazardous  to  society. 


"Open  pretrial  detention  would  eliminate 
hypocrisy  from  the  bail  system  .  .  .  defend- 
ants would  be  afforded  a  due  process  hearing 
In  which  they  would  gain  a  significant  meas- 
ure of  protection  against  arbitrary  deter- 
minations." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Congress  not  only 
will  adopt  the  pretrial  detention  system  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  but  that  it  will  pass 
legislation  applying  the  system  to  all  federal 
courts  throughout  the  land 

[Prom  the  Norman  Brewer  Report,  WMC-TV, 
Memphis,  Oct.  16,  1969] 
A  proposal  by  President  Nixon  to  legalize 
pretrial  detention  of  certain  Federal  crimi- 
nal defendants  on  grounds  that  they  are  dan- 
gerous is  up  for  consideration  in  Congress. 
The  plan  is  controversial.  Legal  authorities 
differ  on  whether  It  is  constitutional — a 
question  the  Supreme  Court  may  some  day  be 
asked  to  settle.  They  also  disagree  on  whether 
pretrial  detention  would  achieve  its  pur- 
pose— to  protect  society  from  violent  crimes 
committed  by  some  defendants  while  they 
are  free,  pending  trial  on  earlier  offenses.  A 
House  Judiciary  Subcommittee  is  scheduled 
to  hold  hearings  on  the  Administration  pro- 
posal to  authorize  Federal  Judges  to  order 
pretrial  detention  of  certain  defendants  after 
a  hearing  and  compliance  with  specified  con- 
ditions. The  problem  has  become  acute  in  the 
District  of  Columbia — the  only  place  In 
which  Federal  Jurisdiction  includes  street 
crimes.  The  D.C.  police  have  reported  that 
35  percent  of  defendants  indicted  on  armed 
robbery — who  were  released  pending  trial, 
were  re-arrested  and  re-lndlcted  on  subse- 
quent felonies — mostly  armed  robberies — ^be- 
fore they  came  to  trial  In  their  first  cases. 
D.C.  police  authorities  declared  recently  that 
crime  in  the  Capital  City  could  almost  be 
"cured  "  if  300  hardcore  criminals  and  nar- 
cotics users  could  be  put  in  Jail.  The  records 
show  that  not  only  In  Washington,  but  na- 
tionwide, increasing  numbers  of  crimes  are 
being  committed  by  persons  already  indicted 
but  free  on  pretrial  release.  Many  are  being 
arrested  up  to  seven  times  for  new  offenses 
while  awaiting  trial.  Libertarians  will  be 
screaming  about  how  pre-trial  detention  of 
hardcore  criminals  will  violate  the  American 
system  of  Justice.  But  that  system  Is  in  deep 
trouble.  Isnt  it  time  that  some  changes 
were  made  in  It?  Changes  that  balance  pro- 
tection of  the  innocent  with  protection  of 
the  guilty? 

[From  the  Richmond  (Va.)   News  Ledger, 

June  30,  1970] 

Let  the  Jl-dges  Decide 

A  few  days  ago  in  Washington,  a  traffic 
patrolman  shot  and  killed  a  robbery  suspect 
fleeing  from  a  liquor  store  holdup,  after  the 
suspect  had  shot  the  patrolman  through  the 
chest  and  neck.  Details  of  the  shooting  re- 
peat a  pattern  that  has  prevailed  in  the  na- 
tion's capital  since  ptassage  of  the  Bail  Re- 
form Act  of  1966.  under  which  all  suspects 
charged  with  other  than  capital  crimes  In 
Federal  courts  must  be  released  on  bond  If 
the  Judge  considers  them  likely  to  show  up 
for  trial. 

Had  Federal  District  Judges  in  Washington 
been  permitted  to  consider  a  suspect's  rec- 
ord or  the  likelihood  that  he  would  commit 
other  crimes  while  free  on  bond,  the  recent 
shootout  might  not  have  occurred.  The  sus- 
pect In  the  case,  Franklin  E.  Moyler,  had 
the  record  of  a  hardened  criminal.  He  had 
served  two  years  in  J&il  on  charges  of  as- 
saulting an  officer.  He  subsequently  chalked 
up  a  number  of  assault  charges ;  In  January, 
he  was  charged  on  four  counts,  Including 
assault  with  a  deadly  weapon,  but  was  re- 
leased when  he  posted  one-tenth  of  a  91.500 
bond.  On  June  1.  he  was  charged  again 
with  robbery  and  released  on  a  $2,000  bond. 
So  he  was  free  on  June  19  to  shoot  and  to 
wound  a  policeman  critically. 
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The  latest  Incident  adds  yet  more  Impera- 
tive reoBoas  for  «H?proval  of  a  preventive  de- 
tention provision  Included  In  the  D.C.  Crime 
Bill,  iinder  which  Federal  DUtrlct  Judges 
would  be  permitted  more  discretion  In  set- 
ting ball.  The  Tydlngs  Advisory  Panel  Against 
Armed  Violence  recently  endorsed  preven- 
tive detention  as  "an  immediate  response  to 
armed  violence."  The  panel  found,  in  Ite  In- 
vestigation, that  one  out  of  every  11  suspecta 
released  on  bond  Is  charged  with  subsequent 
offenses  before  reaching  trial  on  the  first 
charges.  The  panel  also  reported  that  of- 
fenders charged  with  certain  crimes,  such 
as  burglary,  robbery,  and  narcotics  offenses, 
are  much  more  likely  to  be  charged  with 
subsequent  offenses  while  free  on  bond. 

The  preventive  detention  proposal  has 
sincere  opposition  from  those  who  believe 
that  It  Infringes  on  the  constitutional  rights 
of  criminal  suspects.  After  all,  they  say.  the 
suspect  has  not  yet  faced  trial  on  his 
charges,  and  therefore  he  must  be  presumed 
Innocent  and  set  free  until  proved  guilty. 
Opponents  further  contend  that  only  a  small 
percentage  of  those  released  actually  commit 
new  crimes  before  their  trials,  and  preven- 
tive detention  would  punish  both  the  inno- 
cent and  the  guilty. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

These  arguments  fail  to  persuade.  In  recent 
testimony  before  a  Senate  subcommittee.  U.S. 
District  Judge  George  Hart  recounted  14  cases 
In  Washington  in  which  preventive  detention 
would  have  prevented  commission  of  new 
crimes  by  the  suspects,  all  of  whom  had  been 
charged  with  crimes  of  violence.  The  subse- 
quent crimes  included  rape,  attempted  mur- 
der, and  armed  robbery.  In  Judge  Hart's  view, 
the  right  of  society  to  be  protected  from 
crimes  of  violence  Justifies  approval  of  pre- 
ventive detention. 

Those  who  oppose  preventive  detention 
somehow  view  Judges  as  ogres  who  would 
welcome  an  opportunity  to  put  every  criminal 
suspect  behind  bars.  The  record  suggests 
otherwise.  Judges  who  deal  dally  with  violent 
criminals  soon  learn  to  recognize  a  hardened 
criminal  when  he  appears  in  their  court- 
rooms. These  Judges  also  recognize  their  re- 
sponsibility to  uphold  the  law  acUng  as  In- 
struments of  that  law.  Arguments  against 
preventive  detention  suggests  that  most 
Judges  are  corrupt  and  that  they  have  no 
ability  to  distinguish  a  hardened  criminal 
from  a  first  offender,  an  unjustified  Insult  to 
the  Federal  Judiciary. 

The  arguments  continue,  pro  and  con,  and 
a  great  deal  of  misinformation  results.  Mean- 
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while,  the  crime  rate  in  Washington  rose  21 
per  cent  during  the  first  three  months  of  this 
year  over  the  same  period  in  1969;  the  na- 
tional crime  rate  rose  by  13  per  cent.  Even 
the  liberal  Washington  Post  has  recognized 
that  the  lack  of  preventive  detention  has  con- 
tributed to  Washington's  crime  problems. 
With  support  from  both  conservative  and 
liberal  elements,  preventive  detention  In 
conjunction  with  a  speedier  trial  system, 
may  yet  prove  a  highly  effective  weapon 
against  those  who  repeatedly  threaten  the 
lives  and  safety  of  citizens  in  the  nation's 
capital. 

ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  11  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  Of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
11  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  24  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thursday, 
July  23, 1970,  at  11  a.m. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


ONE  MAN'S  PERSEVERANCE 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or    NrW    HAMPSHIHE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  22,  1970 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article 
appeared  in  Sunday's  Boston  Globe  that 
describes  the  splendid  work  of  Mr.  Hugh 
Tuttle,  former  mayor  of  Dover,  N.H.,  in 
keeping  his  family's  three-century-old 
farm  a  prosperous  and  going  concern  in 
the  fact  of  growing  urbanization. 

Hugh  Tuttle's  energy,  industry,  and 
dedication  to  his  home  and  his  fellow 
citizens  are  well  known  in  Dover,  N.H., 
and  throughout  New  Hampshire's  First 
Congressional  District.  In  these  rapidly 
changing,  and  often  confusing  times. 
Hugh's  accomplishment  serves  as  an  in- 
spiration to  us  all. 

The  article  follows : 
In  Aoe  of  Disappeabino  Farms:  Hugh  Tuttle 
Loves   the    Land   Too    Much   To   Give    Up 
(By  Nathan  Oobb) 

DovEE.  N.H.— It  is  this  simple:  Hugh  Tuttle 
loves  the  land. 

For  325  years,  the  Tuttles  have  been  larm- 
Ing  the  rich  soil  of  Dover  Point,  three  miles 
southeast  of  the  center  of  this  mlUtown  of 
20,000.  The  developments  that  chewed  up 
the  other  farms  along  the  Point  and  spit 
out  the  box-like  houses  that  replaced  them 
now  squat  at  the  borders  of  Hugh  Tuttle's 
land,  and  he  reaUzes  they  will  someday  in- 
vade his  own  fields. 

But  he  also  knows  it  has  been  his  own 
ingenuity  and  foresight  that  has  sustained 
the  Tuttle  farm  for  at  least  one  more  gen- 
eration, thus  assuring  him  he  will  always  be 
a  farmer.  And  that's  all  he  ever  wanted,  really. 

The  success  of  Hugh  Tuttle  Is  Ironic.  His 
property  has  been  worked  by  10  generations 
of  Tuttles  and  Is  the  oldest  farm  in  America 
that  has  continually  passed  from  father  to 
son.  But  Hugh's  refusal  to  cling  to  the  past 
has  been  Its  salvation. 

Educated  In  botany  at  both  Harvard  and 
the  UrUverslty  of  New  Hampshire.  Tuttle  has 
an  advantage  over  most  of  his  fellow  farm- 
ers. He  not  only  knoiws  how  something  grows, 
he  knows  why. 


Aa  he  drives  you  through  his  40-plus  acres 
of  salad  crops,  he  Is  likely  to  tell  you  about 
one  of  his  latest  experiments,  perhaps  the 
black  sheets  of  polyethylene  he  Is  using  to 
warm  the  topsoU.  He  has  been  active  In  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  for  nearly  25  years, 
and  he  Is  constantly  talking  about  'a  better 
way." 

But  the  main  reason  the  Tuttle  land  has 
not  yet  gone  for  housing  sits  conspicuously 
beside  Dover  Point  Road  at  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  farm.  It  Is  formally  designated 
"Tuttle's  Red  Bam,"  but  people  hereabouts — 
who  know  Hugh  as  a  former  city  councilor, 
mayor,  acting  city  manager  and  state  legis- 
lator— call  It  simply  "Tuttles."  It  is  the  store 
where  Tuttle  sells  the  vegetables  they  grow, 
as  fast  as  they  can  grow  them. 

"My  father  always  sold  to  the  Independent 
stores,"  recalls  Tuttle,  who  is  50  but  whose 
bone-thin  features,  mahogany-colored  skin 
and  closely -cropped  hair  skim  a  decade  off  his 
age.  "But  then  the  chain  supermarkets  came 
in.  They  weren't  interested  in  quality.  Just 
m  buymg  cheap  and  selling  high.  We  strug- 
gled along  for  several  years  and  Just  weren't 
making  enough  Income.  I  could  see  we  had 
to  do  something." 

Tired  of  paying  40  cents  or  more  on  the 
dollar  to  a  middleman,  the  Tuttles  warily 
opened  their  125-year-old  barn  as  a  roadside 
store  In  1956.  They  were  Immediately  inun- 
dated by  a  quality-starved  market  that  has 
been  growing  ever  since.  The  dally  appear- 
ance of  800-1000  customers  who  spend 
around  $1200  is  not  uncommon,  a  volume  of 
business  that  Is  a  far  cry  from  the  two  truck- 
fuls of  preordered  groceries  Tuttle  was  labo- 
riously delivering  to  local  stores  every  day  15 
years  ago. 

The  unchallenged  manager  of  the  store  is 
Hugh's  wife,  Joan.  She  defies  the  stereotype 
image  of  a  farmer's  wife  as  she  rushes  about 
in  fashionable  bellbottoms  and  sandals,  anx- 
iously checking  the  loading  platform  In  back 
for  more  vegetables  or  happily  discussing 
fovir  types  of  strawberries  with  a  customer 
out  front. 

All  three  Tuttle  chUdren  passed  their  grow- 
Ing-up  summers  in  the  store.  But  Rebecca,  a 
long-legged  blonde  who  Is  17  and  will  start 
college  to  the  Fall,  may  well  be  spending  her 
last  season  on  Dover  Point.  And  Lucy,  25,  lives 
in  Parts,  while  23-year-old  WiUlam  Penn 
Tuttle  3d  is  working  in  Boston. 

The  bam  opens  for  the  season  with  the 
green  lettuce  and  spinach  of  late  May,  rtins 
through  the  yellow  com  of  hot  surmner.  and 


closes  with  the  orange  pumpkins  of  Hal- 
loween. Cars  fill  the  parktog  lot  long  before 
the  10  a.m.  opentog,  and  many  dally  plcktoga 
are  gone  by  noon.  There  Is  no  such  thtog  as 
"day-old."  and  smart  shoppers  telephone 
ahead  to  reserve  certato  vegetables. 

The  atmosphere  around  the  store  is  chaotic 
crackerbarrel.  The  hectic  filling  of  orders  is 
likely  to  be  salted  with  ntmierous  questions 
about  children,  Introductions  of  grandchil- 
dren and  exchanges  of  news. 

Not  only  are  customers  called  by  name.  So 
are  their  dogs. 

While  all  this  controlled  mayhem  is  tak- 
ing place  at  the  bam,  Hugh  Tuttle  usually 
can  be  found  quietly  managing  his  fields. 
"It's  better  that  way,"  he  smiles.  "Some- 
times if  a  customer  complains,  I  take  It 
personally." 

The  farm  now  produces  some  60  vegeta- 
bles, everything  from  Swiss  chard  to  Chinese 
peas.  "We  decided  we  were  going  to  make 
theee  meat  and  potato  Yankees  like  salads, 
and  we've  done  It,"  Hugh  laughs,  His  land 
covers  245  acres  { the  average  U.S.  farm  being 
250),  but  some  200  of  this  pasttu'e,  hayland, 
wasteland  and  the  woodland  that  produces 
the  fireplace  logs  he  sells  dmlng  Pall  and 
Winter. 

He  keeps  precise  records  of  when,  where 
and  what  he  grows,  as  well  as  shortage  and 
excess  records.  These  details  will  make  up  his 
"bible"  for  subsequent  years. 

Complicated?  "It's  either  do  It  this  way  or 
mechanize  and  grow  only  two  or  three  crops, 
ship  them  to  Boston,  pay  off  the  top,  and  let 
everyone  make  more  money  than  you  do,"  he 
says  flatly. 

Hugh  Tuttle's  day  begins  at  5:30  ajn.,  and 
by  7:30  he  Is  Jotoed  by  his  pickers.  Unlike 
many  New  England  farmers,  he  has  a  bullt- 
to  labor  market.  Dover  Is  filled  with  low- 
Income  families  who  are  anxious  to  have 
their  teenagers  work  In  the  fields,  and  the 
University  of  New  Hampshire  Is  only  four 
miles  away.  The  farm  receives  some  200-300 
work  applications  every  year. 

Picking  goes  on  all  day,  with  Tuttle  act- 
tog  as  a  liaison  between  the  store  and  fields. 
When  his  wife  tells  him  customers  are  wait- 
ing for  peas,  he  hurriedly  moves  pickers  to 
that  area  of  the  farm.  Or  l)eanB.  Or  com. 
And  on  it  goes. 

It  was  one  John  Tuttle — "Immigrant 
John",  the  family  calls  him — who  first  made 
his  way  to  Dover  Potot  from  Bristol,  Eng- 
land, to  1632,  having  been  shipwrecked  off 
the  coast  of  Maine  along  the  way.  The  land 
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was  used  only  to  keep  the  family  alive  for 
seven  generations,  but  the  Industrial  revolu- 
tion eventually  brought  cotton  mills  to 
Dover  and  In  1909  Hugh's  father  began  grow- 
ing vegeables  and  taking  them  around  to 
local  grocery  stores. 

"It  used  to  be  that  the  dumbest  kid  in 
the  famUy  took  over  the  farm,"  Hugh  ex- 
plains. "But  times  have  changed.  There's  a 
revolution  In  agriculture  now.  I'll  try  any- 
thing new  at  least  once,  and  if  it  doesn't, 
work,  well  ..." 

A  little  later  he  calls  out  to  his  22 
black  &ngus  beef  cattle,  the  ones  he  keeps 
mostly  because  the  local  kids  like  them  and 
because  he  loves  "the  look  of  black  cows 
against  the  green  grass."  They  come  slowly 
across  the  pasture,  bellowing. 

"I'm  the  only  one  left  along  here,"  he 
says,  squinting  up  Dover  Point  rd.  "The  taxes 
have  tripled  during  the  past  10  years,  and 
I'm  pa>-lng  houselot  taxes  on  much  of  my 
land. 

"But.  of  course,  all  types  of  American 
farms  are  going  out  of  existence  at  a  rapid 
rate."  he  goes  on,  "particularly  arovmd  the 
population  centers  of  the  East  and  Par  West. 
And  with  no  population  control  and  no 
preservation  of  land  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, I  can  foresee  the  day  when  this  coun- 
try won't  be  able  to  grow  Its  own  food." 

Is  time  running  out  on  the  Tuttle  farm? 
Certainly  the  family  knows  that  half  of 
America's  farm  papulation  has  disappeared 
since  1950  and  that  creeping  urbanization 
has  helped  swallow  up  over  one-third  of  the 
country's  farms  during  the  past  two  decades. 

"There's  a  possibility  it  may  go  on  another 
generation,"  Hugh  theorizes,  stooping  to  cut 
a  row  of  lettuce.  "My  son  has  allergies  which 
make  living  here  almost  Impossible,  but  I 
have  two  daughters,  and  who  knows?  They 
might  marry  farmers. 

"But  the  only  way  to  survive  another  gen- 
eration Is  via  the  retail  route.  The  farm  Just 
couldn't  go  on  if  we  were  still  wholesaUng. 
You  see,  land  values  are  so  high  they've 
made  farming  almost  Impossible  this  close 
to  megalopolis.  Frankly,  I'm  not  encouraging 
anybody  to  carry  on  here  another  generation. 

•"'But  this  land!"  Hugh  Tuttle  says,  setting 
a  box  of  fresh  lettuce  to  the  back  of  his  pick- 
up truck.  "This  land  has  a  dependability  you 
don't  find  In  people,  and  that's  what  I  love. 
I  wouldn't  have  lived  my  life  In  the  city  for 
anything." 

TREATMENT  OF  PRISONERS  AC- 
CORDING TO  THE  GENEVA  CON- 
VENTION 


HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

or  peknsylvania 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  July  22,  1970 

Ml-.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day over  1,400  American  servicemen  are 
held  as  prisoners  of  war  by  the  North 
Vietnamese.  We  have  used  every  avail- 
able diplomatic  channel  to  persuade  that 
government  to  provide  a  list  of  such 
prisoners,  to  indicate  their  condition, 
and  to  permit  regular  communication 
between  them  and  their  families  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules  of  the  Geneva 
convention. 

Whether  the  requests  have  come  from 
the  United  States,  from  neutral  coun- 
tries, or  from  international  organiza- 
tions, they  have  been  ignored  or  rejected 
by  the  North  Vietnamese  Government. 

Yet  that  government  is  a  signatory  to 
the  Geneva  prisoner  of  war  convention 
which  requires  that  captor  nations,  as  a 
minimum,  must  treat  prisoners  in  the 
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manner  we  have  requested  of  North  Viet- 
nam. 

Once  again,  I  urge  we  renew  our  ef- 
forts to  press  for  minimum  justice  for 
American  prisoners  of  war  held  by  the 
North  Vietnamese. 


BITTER  HARVEST 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF   CALirOBNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  22,  1970 

Mr.  SCHMTIY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  include  an  article  by  Father  Daniel 
Lyons,  S.J.,  which  appeared  in  the  July 
12th  issue  of  Twin  Circle  magazine.  Fa- 
ther Lyons  points  out  the  fallacies  and 
bitter  harvest  of  the  so-called  grape 
strike. 

The  article  follows: 

Chavez  Reaps  BrrrER  Harvest 
(By  Father  Daniel  Lyons.  S.J.) 

I  went  to  the  Coachella  Valley  with  Father 
Cletus  Healy  late  In  June  to  find  out  the 
latest  developments  regardtog  the  table- 
grape  situation.  The  valley  Is  In  the  vicinity 
of  Palm  Springs.  100  miles  east  of  Los  Angeles. 
We  also  went  to  the  Bakersfield  and  Delano 
area  to  talk  with  workers,  growers,  pastors 
and  other  knowledgeable  persons  to  find  out 
all  we  could.  Father  Healy  will  be  writing  a 
more  detailed  account  of  our  latest  tovestl- 
gatlons  for  our  readers,  but  I  am  anxious  to 
tell  you  my  conclusions. 

First  of  all,  do  not  think  of  grape-pickers 
as  an  oppressed  people.  They  are  the  highest 
paid  agricultural  workers  In  the  nation.  A 
long-time  pastor  to  Delano  told  us  he  had 
often  said  to  concerned  outsiders:  "Go  out 
and  find  a  family  that  Is  underfed  and  come 
back  and  tell  me,  so  I  can  feed  them."  They 
have  apparently  never  found  any.  Secondly, 
do  not  think  the  workers  are  clamoring  to 
Join  the  union.  As  a  union  organizer,  Cesar 
Chavez  has  failed  miserably  to  get  workers 
behind  him.  Thirdly,  do  not  labor  under  the 
illusion  there  has  been  a  workers'  strike 
against  the  growers. 

Chavez  called  for  a  strike  against  the 
growers,  but  he  could  never  get  more  than 
a  handful  of  workers  to  go  out  on  strike. 
So  he  hired  pickets  who  were  non-workers, 
and  induced  hippies,  members  of  the  SDS 
and  other  characters  from  the  Berkeley 
campus  and  elsewhere  to  picket  various 
ranches.  Newspapers  and  TV  crews  then  in- 
terviewed the  picket  as  though  they  were 
workers  out  on  strike. 

"poisonxd"  grapes 

Since  a  strike  Is  supposed  to  be  a  with- 
holding of  labor  by  workers  on  the  Job,  the 
effort  failed  miserably.  Chavez  then 
launched  a  nationwide  boycott,  but  this  too 
faUed  tintU  recently.  Havtog  failed  to  get 
the  workers  behtod  him,  having  failed  with 
his  strike  tactics,  havtog  failed  with  his 
boycott,  he  launched  a  fourth  weapon:  pes- 
ticides. He  claimed  the  growers  were  using 
poisonous  pesticides,  so  no  one  should  eat 
grapes.  Then  he  cynically  agreed  to  waive 
the  poison  Issue  if  the  majority  of  growers 
wotjld  sign  contracts  with  him.  But  he  was 
beaten  on  the  pesticide  Issue  when  the  State 
of  California  Department  of  Agriculture 
proved  that  his  charges  were  untrue. 

But  Chavez  is  not  a  faUure.  He  has  suc- 
oeded  to  getting  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  from  the  APL-CIO.  He  has  gotten 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  publicity.  He 
has  successfully  formed  committees  to 
nearly  100  cities  to  pressure  the  chato  stores 
Into  boycotting  table  grapes.  In  Chicago 
alone   he  has   40   full-time  representatives 
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worktog  on  the  boycott.  He  has  gotten 
mayors  in  such  big  cities  as  New  York,  Bos- 
ton and  Detroit  to  support  his  boycott.  He 
has  organized  pickets  all  over  the  country 
to  man  the  entrances  to  chain  stores  with 
their  placards. 

Whether  Chavez  is  behind  it  or  not,  he 
has  also  profited  from  fires  that  have  been 
set  to  scores  of  sheds,  owned  by  growers  in 
strategic  areas,  and  from  hundreds  of  tires 
that  have  been  slashed  on  the  cars  of  graf>e 
pickers  who  have  not  succumbed  to  his  tac- 
tics. He  has  gotten  hundreds  of  clergymen, 
and  particularly  priests,  to  picket  stores  and 
call  on  store  managers  to  persuade  them 
to  boycott  grapes.  He  has  also  managed  to 
get  all  the  Catholic  bishops  In  the  United 
States  behind  him  officially.  Only  a  few 
Catholic  bishops  are  actively  behind  him. 
but  the  good  name  of  them  all  is  being  used 
because  a  bishops'  cormnlttee  was  set  up 
and  is  acttog  in  their  name. 

committee  usurped  powek 

As  the  spokesmen  for  the  bishops'  com- 
mittee. Auxiliary  Bishop  Joseph  Donnelly  of 
Hartford  and  Monsignor  George  Higglns  of 
Washington,  D.C,  said  they  would  do  every- 
thing they  could  to  organize  the  table-grape 
industry.  And  that  is  only  the  beginning, 
they  pointed  out.  The  committee  intends  to 
dedicate  its  efforts  to  organizing  all  of  the 
farm  workers  In  America.  There  is  no  indi- 
cation the  rest  of  the  bishops  had  this  in 
mind  when  they  supported  the  conunlttee  on 
table  grapes.  As  far  as  we  can  determine,  it 
is  a  power  the  committee  simply  usurped. 

That  the  name  of  the  U.S.  bishops  is  being 
used  In  the  campaign  to  organize  the  table- 
grape  Industry  Is  unprecedented.  We  have 
also  found  It  bitterly  resented.  In  the  Coa- 
chella Valley,  for  example,  70  percent  of  the 
growers  are  not  Catholic.  Among  them  Is 
the  head  of  their  association,  who  Is  factog 
bankruptcy  because  he  will  not  force  his 
workers  to  Join  Chavez's  union.  He  met  twice 
with  the  bishops'  committee,  but  said  it 
refuses  to  meet  with  him  any  further  because 
a  bishop  on  the  panel  thought  he  had  not 
been  sufficiently  respectful.  Of  course.  In  the 
eyes  of  the  grower  the  bishop  was  Just  an- 
other pleader  for  Chavez. 

Shortly  before  he  died  In  Illinois  this  past 
May,  Father  John  Coogan,  S.J.,  wrote  to  Twin 
Circle  that  Monsignor  George  Hlggins,  who 
is  the  dynamo  behind  the  bishops'  commit- 
tee, has  spent  his  life  crusading  for  com- 
pulsory unionism.  "As  far  as  grapes  are 
concerned,  Higglns  can  take  them  or  leave 
them,"  he  said.  Father  Coogan,  who  taught 
social  science  at  the  University  of  Detroit 
for  many  years,  and  who  preceded  this  writer 
as  current  affairs  columnist  for  Otir  Svtoday 
Visitor,  knew  whereof  he  spoke. 

By  right.  Cesar  Chavez  should  have  bad  to 
convince  the  workers  they  should  Join  his 
union.  He  never  did.  He  Is  about  as  popular 
with  most  of  the  workers  as  the  seven-day 
itch.  If  they  oppose  his  union  he  sometimes 
threatens  to  have  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  harass  them.  The  union  contrs^ts 
he  has  signed  have  forced  the  workers  to  pay 
so  many  fees,  dues  and  assessments  they  are 
all  receiving  less  take-home  pay  than  they 
were  before.  And  they  are  forced  to  pay  these 
sums  by  having  the  money  taken  out  of  their 
checks  by  the  employer,  under  pressure  from 
the  union.  Furthermore,  Chavez  is  bringing 
In  thousands  of  workers  from  Mexloo  to  take 
the  Jobs  of  residents,  since  so  many  refuse 
to  Join  his  union  even  under  pain  of  losing 
their  Job.  He  Is  constantly  advertlstog  for 
workers  on  the  radio  In  Mexico,  and  the 
workers  In  California  know  It.  Only  ten  per- 
cent of  grape  pickers  were  migrant  workers 
before  Chavez  came  in,  and  he  condemned 
the  importation  of  workers  from  Mexico  to 
the  past. 

MANY    WORKEBS    ITRED 

Just  as  Chavez  has  never  succeeded  to  get- 
ting the  worker  behind  him,  so  he  never 
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succeeded  In  getting  enough  people  to  stop 
buying  grapes.  Where  he  did  succeed  Is  In 
getting  so  much  pressure  on  chain  store 
managers  that  they  were  afraid  to  handle 
his  grapes.  He  succeeded  so  well  with  this 
that  he  has  finally  forced  many  employers 
to  sign  a  union  contract  with  him.  In  doing 
this  he  never  consults  with  the  workers.  He 
merely  forces  the  employer  to  discharge  all 
those  who  will  not  sign  up  with  his  union. 

Prom  all  we  could  find  out  by  talking  with 
workers  and  employers,  the  so-called  union 
elections  are  a  farce.  Employers  who  have 
signed  a  union  contract  have  usually  done  so 
because  the  boycott  has  made  It  Impossible 
for  them  to  sell  their  product,  so  they  face 
financial  ruin.  The  union  promises  to  sell 
their  grapes  for  them,  and  It  does  so  by 
forcing  stores  to  buy  grapes  with  the  union 
label  on  the  box.  It  then  acts  as  the  broker. 

The  union  makes  no  attempt  to  contact  the 
workers  before  It  forces  an  employer  to  sign  a 
contract.  Numerous  employers  quote  Mon- 
slgnor  Hlgglns  as  saying:  "Either  you  sign  a 
union  contract  or  we  have  no  recourse  but  to 
have  the  bishops  across  the  country  enforce 
the  boycott  and  make  you  sign."  When  em- 
ployers ask  him  why  the  workers  are  not  con- 
sulted by  the  union,  the  Monslgnor  declares: 
'That  Is  not  necessary.  They  can  ratify  the 
contract  later." 

What  Is  so  shocking  is  to  have  the  work- 
ers and  employers  tell  you  what  "ratifica- 
tion" means.  It  means  telling  the  workers 
they  will  be  fired  that  day,  or  at  lesist  within 
three  days.  If  they  do  not  sign  a  union  card. 
Those  workers  unwilling  to  Join  the  union 
then  leave.  That  is  why  you  hear  that  "the 
workers  voted  to  Join  the  union  70-0."  Some- 
times the  figure  Is  given  as  "70  to  2,"  as  In  a 
Russian  election. 

As  Father  Coogan  pointed  out,  compul- 
sory unionism  Is  what  Monslgnor  Hlgglns  is 
totally  committed  to  pushing.  "Hiat  Is  why 
he  and  his  committee  of  one  or  two  active 
blshopu  talk  with  the  union  as  though  It  rep- 
resents the  workers,  instead  at  trying  to  un- 
derstand the  thinking  of  th«  workers  them- 
selves. They  have  determined  that  compul- 
sory unionism  is  what  should  be  Imposed 
on  the  workers,  whether  the  workers  like  it 
or  not,  and  whether  the  workers  want  this 
particular  union  or  not.  When  the  bishops' 
committee  talks  about  "negotiations"  they 
mean  oompulsory  unionism  and  nothing  else. 

WORKING    CONDmONS    tTNCHANGSD 

No  working  conditions  are  changed  by  the 
union  contract.  Ail  they  get  Is  (1.75  per  hour, 
plus  commission,  lnst(»d  of  $1.65  per  hour, 
plus  the  same  conunission.  If  the  workers 
were  being  underpaid,  how  has  the  union 
helped  them?  They  are  getting  considerably 
less  money  now,  after  they  pay  their  Initia- 
tion fees,  union  dues  and  assessments.  And 
what  is  the  Justice  of  forcing  workers  to 
Join  a  union  unless  they  want  it? 

The  bishops'  committee  Is  not  listening  to 
the  pastors  Involved  or  to  their  parishioners. 
Large  niimbers  at  Catholics  have  already 
been  alienated  from  the  Church,  and  thou- 
sands of  non-Catholics  have  been  embittered 
by  the  arbitrary,  high-handed  actions  of  the 
bishops'  committee. 

A    "nOHT   TO   THE    DEATH" 

Chavez  describee  his  movement  as  a  "fight 
to  the  death.  They  destroy  ovir  union  or  we 
conquer  them."  He  Is  now  moving  his  hired 
pickets  against  the  $11  million  melon  crop 
In  the  Imperial  Valley.  Melons  are  vulnerable 
because  they  begin  rotting  within  three  days 
after  ripening.  A  spokesman  for  the  union 
said  pickets  will  move  from  field  to  field, 
picketing  crops  as  they  ripen.  Reports  the  Loe 
Angeles  Herald-Examiner:  "Chavez'  tactics 
of  Intimidation  and  threats  have  closed 
three  fields  comprising  300  acres  of  one  grow- 
er's total  of  1,200.  The  cost  to  the  grower  is 
estimated  at  $i30,000  a  day."  As  usual,  none  at 
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the  workers  belong  to  his  union,  but  he 
hopes  to  force  the  employer  to  compel  them 
to  Join. 

We  expect  that  of  Chavez,  but  we  cannot 
believe  that  most  of  America's  bishops  would 
approve  of  what  Is  being  done  in  their  name 
If  they  were  fully  aware  of  the  facts.  Coercion 
of  both  the  workers  and  employers  111  be- 
comes the  Church  Christ  founded. 
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PROPER  NEWS  REPORTING  AND  USE 
OP  MASS  MEDIA  BY  EXECUTIVE 
BRANCH 


HON.  FRANK  E.  MOSS 

or    UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  July  22.  1970 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  on  July  10, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Cranston >  addressed  the 
National  BroadcEist  Editorial  Confer- 
ence in  Park  City,  Utah.  His  speech 
dealt  with  the  important  question  of 
proper  news  reporting  and  the  use  of  the 
mass  media  by  the  executive  branch. 
Because  of  the  importance  of  this  mat- 
ter and  the  excellent  manner  in  which 
Senator  Cranston  addressed  the  prob- 
lem, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
wao  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Speech  bt  Senator  Alan  Cranston 

Last  month,  the  Senate  repealed  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  Resolution.  In  the  six  years  the 
Resolution  existed,  more  than  50,000  Ameri- 
cans died  In  Southeast  Asia.  In  those  six 
years,  our  Involvement  grew  from  a  few  ad- 
visors In  one  country  to  thousands  of  troops 
In  three.  In  those  six  years,  the  cost  of  the 
war  kept  us  from  meeting  our  urgent  do- 
mestic needs,  and  controversy  over  the  war 
kept  our  people  divided. 

The  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution  was  adopt- 
ed in  August,  1964,  after  I>resldent  Johnson 
had  appeared  on  national  television  request- 
ing what  amounted  to  a  blank  check  to  wage 
war  In  Vietnam.  The  request  stirred  little 
debate  In  the  press,  among  the  public  or 
In  the  Senate.  CBS  News,  for  example,  de- 
voted only  two  minutes  of  air  time  for  com- 
mentary after  the  President  had  completed 
his  remarks.  Fred  Friendly,  who  was  then 
president  of  CBS,  later  wrote:  "I  shall  al- 
ways believe  that.  If  Journalism  had  done 
Its  Job  properly  that  night  and  In  the  days 
following,  America  might  have  been  spared 
some  of  the  agony  that  followed  the  Tonkin 
Resolution." 

But  the  press  didn't  do  the  Job. 

The  Congress  didn't  either,  and  we've  gone 
through  six  years  of  agony. 

The  war  drags  on. 

And  a  new  President  goes  on  television  to 
seek  public  support  as  he  sinks  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  morass  in  Indochina. 

We  dare  not  repeat  the  mistakes  of  1964. 
Our  nation  can't  survive  another  six  years 
like  the  ones  we've  Just  gone  through. 

Congress  must  never  again  turn  over  Its 
power  to  the  President — It  mxist  never  again 
allow  the  United  States  to  become  locked  In 
an  undeclared  war  in  a  distant  corner  of  the 
globe. 

And  the  press  must  never  again  fall  to  give 
the  American  public  the  vital  Information 
and  Interpretation  It  so  desperately  needs 
in  these  complex  and  troubled  times.  The 
press — especially      television — must      never 


again  let  major  Presidential  announcements 
go  unexplained. 

The  primary  burden  of  explanation  falls 
on  television  for  two  reasons: 

First,  television  is  the  medium  the  Presi- 
dent uses  to  take  his  messages  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  It  should  be,  therefore,  the  chief 
medlvun  of  interpretation  of  that  message. 

And.  second,  television  is  the  largest — and 
In  many  cases  the  only — source  of  news  for 
the  American  people. 

The  ImpKDrtance  of  television  as  the  coun- 
try's news  source  can't  be  over  emphasized. 
On  an  average  evening,  20.6  million  Ameri- 
can households — one  of  every  three  house- 
holds In  the  United  States — watch  TV  net- 
work news.  The  news  programs  reach  more 
than  40  million  viewers  a  night  and  there  Is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  many  of  these 
men  and  women  only  occasionally  read  a 
newspaper  or  news  magazine,  and  never  read 
a  Journal  of  opinion. 

A  study  recently  published  at  Harvard  re- 
vealed that  half  of  this  country's  adults  ap- 
parently lack  the  literacy  required  to  read  a 
newspaper.  And  a  survey  by  Roper  Research 
Associates  a  year  and  a  halt  ago  indicated 
that  59  per  cent  of  our  citizens  rely  on  tele- 
vision as  their  main  source  of  news;  29  per 
cent  said  television  was  their  only  source  of 
news. 

T'hese  are  sad  and  disturbing  observations. 
Not  because  they  indicate  that  television  has 
a  large  audience,  but  because  they  reveal 
that  many  Americans  are  getting  all  or  al- 
most all  of  their  news  from  a  medium  that 
Isn't  structured  to  give  important  events  the 
necessary  depth  of  coverage  on  a  day  to  day 
basis. 

As  Walter  Cronklte  noted  recently,  there 
Isn't  time  In  a  single  news  show  to  develop 
even  basic  arguments  on  all  sides  of  an  im- 
portant Issue.  The  viewer  needs  a  fair  back- 
ground going  into  the  broadcast  to  get  an 
accurate  Impression  of  the  day's  news.  And, 
unfortunately,  most  viewers  don't  have  that 
background. 

Because  of  this  situation,  television  news- 
men have  struggled  for  longer  news  pro- 
grams, fewer  commercials,  more  Investigative 
reporting,  more  analysis  and  Interpretation. 
To  a  small  degree  they  have  been  successful. 
But,  In  many  Important  ways,  they  haven't 
been.  And  television  news  has  a  long  way  to 
go  before  It  meets  the  needs  of  a  public  that 
reads  very  little. 

You  and  the  other  journalists  In  the  In- 
dustry will  be  partially  responsible  for  how 
well  television  develops  in  the  next  few  years. 
But,  as  you  well  know,  not  all  of  the  deci- 
sions are  yours;  your  best  efforts  can  be 
thwarted;    your   best  plans   reversed. 

Television — especially  television  news — has 
Incredible  f>otentlal.  It  could  make  possible 
the  sort  of  extended  dialogue — that  Is  so  ex- 
tremely necessary  today.  It  could,  with  a  few 
alterations,  provide  many  sides  to  many  Is- 
sues. It  could  allow  complete  discussion  of 
complex  matters.  It  could  be  an  expanded 
and  essential  ingredient  in  the  continued 
success  of  the  largest  and  most  complicated 
democracy  the  world  has  ever  known. 

Television  could. 

I'm  not  sure  that  It  will. 

I'm  not  sure  because  I  believe  there  are 
men  in  government  and  In  television  itself 
who  want  less  dialogue,  not  more.  Men  who 
want  cleverly  packaged  Presidential  an- 
nouncements with  no  interpretation.  Men 
who  want  to  hear  simple  solutions  to  com- 
plicated problems.  Men  who  fear  controversy, 
don't  trust  debate,  and  want  the  open  forum 
open  only  as  long  as  It  Is  the  platform  for 
Ideas  they  feel  comfortable  with.  If  these 
men  prevail.  I  fear  that  dialogue — at  least 
dialogue  on  television — will  die  in  our  times. 

Our  Job — mine  In  Congress,  yours  In  the 
Industry — Is  to  see  that  they  do  not  prevail. 

Our  Job  is  to  work  for  more  dialogue,  more 
discussion,  a  greater  exchange  of  ideas  and 
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a  broader  airing  of  divergent  views  on  tele- 
vision. It  won't  be  easy.  The  forces  on  the 
other  side  are  powerful.  And,  I  fear,  public 
opinion  is  with  them,  not  us. 

The  evidence  at  hand  convinces  me  and, 
I  know,  many  others  that  the  Administra- 
tion has  launched  a  coordinated  attack  on 
the  press — especially  on  television.  One  ulti- 
mate goal  of  the  attack  is  to  eliminate  dia- 
logue— complete  discussion  of  Presidential 
announcements — and  one  tactic  it  has  used 
is  to  play  on  the  public's  distrust  of  the 
media. 

The  Vice  President  had  led  the  attack.  He 
has  spoken,  obviously,  for  the  entire  Ad- 
ministration. And  he  has  been  aided  by  a 
number  of  Administration  officials — from  the 
White  House  aide  who  wrote  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's speech  attacking  television  news,  to 
the  Nlxon-appolnted  chairman  of  the  FCC 
who  announced  he  agreed  with  what  the  Vice 
President  had  said. 

In  addition,  the  law  and  order  zealots  in 
the  Nixon  Administration  have — either  by 
design  or  accident — damaged  the  news 
media's  ability  to  gather  Information.  The 
Justice  Department  has  Issued  subpoenas  to 
newsmen,  and  sources  have  started  to  clam 
up.  The  officials  in  government  who  would 
play  fast  and  loose  with  some  rather  basic 
freedoms — Including  freedom  of  the  press — 
have  been  given  new  license  by  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration. And  the  result,  as  far  as  the 
media's  ability  to  gather  information  Is  con- 
cerned, has  been  unfortunate  Indeed. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  for  the  Adminis- 
tration's attack  on  the  media  is.  I  think,  the 
Administration's  overwhelming  desire  to 
circumvent  the  press — to  t.'Jke  Its  already- 
prepared  message  directly  to  the  people. 

We  shouldn't  be  too  surprised. 

This  Is,  after  all,  how  the  President  was 
elected.  He  didn't  debate.  He  didn't  subject 
himself  to  hard,  live,  on  the  air  questioning 
by  newsmen.  He  didn't  take  any  chances. 
Instead,  he  was  "sold"  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. His  television  appearances  were  care- 
fully conceived — worked  out  well  in  advance 
to  give  the  impression  of  dialogue  while  per- 
mitting none  of  the  dangers  that  are  pre- 
sented by  a  real,  unrehearsed  exchange  of 
ideas.  Even  his  election  eve  telethon  was 
written  In  advance. 

Once  In  office,  Mr.  Nixon  continued  to  make 
good  use  of  television.  He  allowed  ten  tele- 
vised press  conferences,  and,  last  week,  even 
conducted  a  question  and  answer  session  with 
three  network  newsmen. 

Televised  press  conferences  are  a  well- 
established  aspect  of  the  presidency,  and  I 
think  Mr.  Nixon  has  had  little  choice  but 
to  conduct  them.  The  press  conferences  have 
been  Infrequent  and  I  believe  it  is  clear 
they  are  only  a  secondary  and  unavoidable 
factor  in  the  President's  approach  to  tele- 
vision. The  backbone  of  Mr.  Nixon's  tele- 
vision operation  is  the  speeches — the  safe, 
sure  presentations  the  President  has  used 
12  times  in  his  first  18  months  in  office. 

He  has  gone  directly  to  the  people — unen- 
cumbered by  questioners — with  slick,  care- 
fully prepared  reports  complete,  in  recent 
months,  with  charts,  maps  and  film  footage. 

The  President  has  had  free  television  time 
to  make  his  case  in  the  most  effective  way 
he  and  his  advisors  could  devise.  But  that, 
apparently,  wasn't  good  enough.  Not  only 
did  Mr.  Nixon  seek  to  have  large  chunks  of 
prime  television  time  to  give  his  views,  his 
way,  with  no  questlono.  He  appcu-ently 
wanted  television  to  carry  his  speeches  with 
no  follow-up,  no  balance,  no  Interpretation, 
no  analysis  of  his  remarks.  Because,  when 
television  executives  exercised  proper  Jour- 
nalistic Judgment  and  provided  some  anal- 
ysis after  the  November  3  speech  on  Viet- 
nam, the  Vice  President  began  his  rampage. 

I  think  the  Vice  President's  outbursts 
have  been  disturbing — particularly  since 
they  came  from  an  Administration  that 
pledged  to  lower  Its  voice  and  bring  us  to- 
gether. But   even   more  disturbing   Is  that 
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the  intimidation  in  the  Administration's  at- 
tacks on  the  press  has  been  successful  in 
some  instances.  An  editorial  in  the  Janu- 
ary 3  TV  Guide  pointed  up  the  situation 
very  well : 

Vice  President  Spiro  T.  Agnew's  scolding 
of  the  networks  apparently  has  had  the 
desired  result:  After  President  Nixon's  Dec. 
8  press  conference,  there  was  no  criticism 
whatever  from  commentators  who  followed 
him. 

I  haven't  watched  every  commentary  fol- 
lowing every  Presidential  appearance  on 
television.  I've  seen  some  criticism  in  the 
broadcasts  since  December.  But  I've  also  seen 
too  many  instances  when  post-speech  cover- 
age was  very  brief,  and  really  presented  only 
a  skimpy  rehash  of  what  the  President  had 
said. 

The  success  of  the  Administration  anti- 
press  campaign  can  be  attributed  to  careful 
study  of  where  the  press  is  vulnerable.  The 
Vice  President  found  a  place  when  he  sug- 
gested, in  the  Des  Moines  speech,  that  "per- 
haps it  Is  time  the  networks  were  made  more 
responsive  to  the  views  of  the  nation  and 
more  responsible  to  the  people  they  serve." 
This  hit  a  sensitive  spot,  for  there  is  fear 
among  a  good  many  of  the  people  television 
serves  that  the  network  news  programs  aren't 
telling  it  like  it  is.  Indeed,  we'd  be  fooling 
ourselves  if  we  didn't  believe  that  the  Vice 
President  reflects  the  concern  of  man;:,  many 
men  and  women  In  this  country. 

A  New  York  Times  sampling  last  fall 
showed  people  who  called  or  wrote  to  tele- 
vision stations  supported  the  Vice  President's 
views  by  a  two  to  one  margin.  A  Oallup  poll 
conducted  early  this  year  revealed  that  only 
40  per  cent  of  the  American  public  believes 
television  fairly  reports  social  and  political 
Issues. 

Certainly  the  press — especially  television — 
can  present  more  sides  to  controversial  is- 
sues. It  can  present  more  discussion  and  a 
greater  exchange  of  ideas — and  this  will  do 
much  to  restore  the  public's  confidence.  But 
I  doubt  that  these  steps  would  satisfy  the 
Vice  President.  He's  not  concerned  vrtth  a 
free  press.  He's  concerned  with  an  acqui- 
escent one. 

In  his  attacl.  on  television  news,  the  Vice 
President  quoted  this  passage  from  the  Su- 
preme Court's  landmark  Red  Lion  decision: 
"It  Is  the  right  of  the  viewers  and  listeners, 
not  the  right  of  the  broadcasters,  which  is 
paramount." 

He  left  out  what  I  believe  is  a  much  more 
meaningful  passage  from  the  same  decision: 
"It  is  the  purpose  of  the  First  Amendment  to 
preserve  an  uninhibited  market  place  In 
which  truth  will  ultimately  prevail,  rather 
than  to  countenance  monopolization  of  that 
market,  whether  It  be  by  the  government  It- 
self or  a  private  licensee." 

We've  seen  how  coinmltted  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration Is  to  creating  an  uninhibited 
market  of  ideas. 

We've  seen  an  Administration  that  wants 
a  monopoly  on  the  market  place. 

We've  seen  an  Administration  that  wants 
its  ideas  accepted  vrtthout  discussion  or  In- 
terpretation. 

We've  seen  an  Administration  that  views 
television  as  a  tool  to  be  used  only  to  ad- 
vance  Administration   policy. 

I  believe  we've  seen  an  Administration  that 
has  no  intention  of  helping  to  preserve  an 
uninhibited  market  place  of  ideas. 

But  television's  record  in  this  area  is  not 
all  that  it  might  be.  In  the  last  year,  televi- 
sion networks  have  been  unduly  active  with 
the  censoring  scissors.  Joan  Baez  mentioned 
why  her  husabnd  was  in  Jail.  The  statement 
was  censored.  Carol  Burnett  appealed  for  let- 
ters of  peace  to  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Martin  Lu- 
ther King.  The  appeal  was  censored.  Judy 
Collins  criticized  Judge  Julius  Hoffman.  The 
criticism  was  censored. 

This  Is  an  luiinhlblted  market  place  of 
ideas?  I  think  not. 

I  think  the  censors  have  been  working  too 
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hard.  1  think  they  have  trimmed— too  much 
and  too  often.  I  think  ideas — especially  un- 
popular Ideas — deserve  to  be  heard.  And  It 
is  a  serious  matter  when  controversy  Is 
snipped  out  of  network  television. 

It  is  also  serious  when  network  television 
avoids  controversial  subjects  or  waters  down 
their  presentation  on  the  air.  Early  this  year. 
Variety  reported  a  long  list  of  television  doc- 
umentaries had  been  severely  trimmed  or 
discarded  altogether.  The  documentaries 
covered  touchy  subjects — homosexuals,  cor- 
ruption in  Saigon,  the  military-industrial 
complex — subjects  television  news  should  be 
looking  into.  It  Is  sad  Indeed  that  network 
executives  decided  these  controversial  sub- 
jects could  not  be  presented,  or  presented 
fuUy,  on  the  air. 

As  I'm  sure  you  know,  television  pwUcy  Is 
a  delicate  matter  In  the  Senate  right  now. 
And,  in  fairness,  I  should  tell  you  I  am  one 
of  a  group  of  Senators  who,  this  week,  filed 
a  complaint  with  the  FCC  seeking  a  ruling 
that  network  television  will  provide  time  for 
us  to  respond  to  the  President's  television 
speeches  on  the  war. 

The  group,  consisting  of  Senators  of  both 
parties,  is  seeking  to  improve  the  balance 
between  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  government.  As  you  well  know, 
the  branches  are  supposed  to  'oe  co-equal — 
but  that  is  obviously  not  possible  when  one 
branch  has  unlimited  access  to  the  Nation's 
most  powerful  communication  medium,  and 
the  other  branch  has  practically  no  access 
at  all.  We  were  willing  to  purchase  televi- 
sion time  to  provide  a  Congressional  balance 
to  the  President's  presentations,  but — since 
NBC  initially  did  sell  us  a  half  hour  for  one 
show — the  three  networks  have  told  us  they 
will  sell  us  none.  And  so,  as  a  last  resort, 
we  have  turned  to  the  FCC.  Without  arguing 
the  case,  let  me  only  say  that  I  believe  a 
response  by  us.  or  by  some  other  informed 
group,  would  add  substantially  to  the  ex- 
change of  Ideas  about  the  war.  And  that  sort 
of  exchange  is  what  we  should  be  striving 
for — on  many  Issues. 

I  realize  the  networks  face  serious  financial 
and  programming  difficulties  in  cases  like 
these.  Your  realization  of  that  fact  must  be 
greater  than  mine.  But  I  also  realize  that 
there  is  a  need  for  more  than  one  voice  to 
be  heard  on  the  question  of  the  war  in  Indo- 
china. I  think  your  voices — the  voices  of  the 
Industry's  editorialists — should  be  heard.  And 
I  think  the  voices  of  those  opposed  to  the 
President's  policies  who  are  not  in  the  press 
should  be  heard  also.  We  need  to  work  harder 
to  establish  that  uninhibited  market  place 
of  ideas  In  which  the  truth  will  ultimately 
prevail. 

Here  are  some  things  that  can  be  done: 

Every  Instance  of  Interference  with  the 
press  by  the  Administration  should  be  well 
publicized.  The  first  few  subpoenas  to  news- 
men when  unnoticed  for  several  weeks  last 
year  because  each  publication  and  television 
network  thought  that  It  was  alone  and  said 
nothing.  This  shouldn't  happen  again. 

There  should  be  a  national  privilege  law  for 
newsmen.  Subpoenas  damage  a  newsman's 
ability  to  gather  news  and  should  be  issued 
only  under  carefully  predetermined  clrcum- 
Btcmces. 

The  proceedings  of  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate should  be  open,  within  reasonable  limits, 
to  rsidlo  and  television.  And  the  House  should 
follow  the  Senate's  lead  and  open  committee 
sessions.  It  is  absurd  to  argue  that  the  elec- 
tronic media  should  cover  government  and 
then  make  it  impossible  for  the  media  to  use 
its  primary  tools. 

There  should  be  more  commentary  on  tele- 
vision— especially  commentary  at  the  local 
level.  It's  one  thing  for  a  network  commen- 
tator to  appear  on  national  television  and 
discuss  how  an  event  affects  the  Nation.  It 
is  something  quite  separate,  and  equally  im- 
portant, for  a  local  commentator  to  appear 
on  local  television  and  discuss  the  local 
effects  of  the  same  event. 
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News  programs  should  be  enlarged  and 
there  should  be  more  time  for  explanation 
and  background  during  the  show.  Several 
educational  television  stations  are  experi- 
menting with  an  hour-long  format  that  re- 
sembles a  news  meeting  between  an  editor 
and  a  group  of  reporters.  The  results  of  the 
experiments  have  been  very  encouraging.  I 
should  think  that  a  simlliar  format  might 
well  be  adapted  to  commercial  television. 

AH  newsmen  should  stay  skeptical  of  poli- 
ticians and  government.  Thousands  of  public 
relations  men  in  Washington  are  cranking 
out  press  releases,  manufacturing  "news"  and 
creating  snEizzy  images  for  their  bosses  and 
agencies.  As  a  result,  the  need  for  a  skeptical, 
objective  and  thorough  press  corps  is  greater 
than  ever. 

In  all  of  these — and  like  changes  that 
have  been  suggested  elsewhere — tiere  is  one 
common  thread.  It  Is  this:  We  iieed  more 
controversy  on  television — not  less.  "We  need 
more  commentary  on  television — not  less. 
More  Americans  should  have  access  to  the 
airways.  More  Ideas  should  be  expressed.  More 
opinions  given.  More  sides  presented.  And 
more  feathers  ruffled. 

We  desperately  need  to  expand  ovir  market 
place  of  ideas. 

Because  if  we  don't  expand  it,  I  fear  our 
children  may  one  day  come  to  the  market 
place — and  find  It  closed. 
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their  purpose.  In  any  event.  It  is  clear  that 
the  proponents  of  the  water  plan  must  either, 
one,  prove  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  wrong, 
or  two,  abandon  the  idea  of  building  the 
peripheral  canal.  We  realize  that  this  plan  la 
of  great  importance  to  southern  California, 
but  the  destruction  of  San  Francisco  Bay  is 
a  price  which  the  people  of  northern  Cali- 
fornia can  not  and  will  not  pay. 
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KNBR  LOOKS  AT  THE  PERIPHERAL 
CANAL 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OP  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  22.  1970 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
report  by  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  and 
linking  the  water  quality  of  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  with  the  amount  of  fresh  water 
outflows  from  the  Sacramento  River  has 
caused  an  enormous  amount  of  concern 
to  be  focused  on  the  California  State 
water  project. 

As  proposed,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  project 
would  divert  up  to  80  percent  of  the  nor- 
mal fresh  water  outflows  that  enter  the 
bay  to  points  to  the  south. 

If  the  contentions  of  the  U.S.  Geologi- 
cal Survey  report  are  correct,  and  there 
is  no  real  reason  to  doubt  them,  then  the 
perils  posed  to  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
area  are  quite  clear — it  will  face  tremen- 
dous problems  because  of  the  massive 
diminution  of  fresh  water  outflows. 

A  recent  editorial  on  San  Francisco 
radio  station  KNBR  contained  some  In- 
sightful and  highly  pertinent  conclusions 
and.  I  think,  should  be  of  Interest  to  the 
Members. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Pkripbzxal  Canal 

The  giant  California  water  plan  to  deliver 
northern  California  water  to  the  south  has 
been  a  multl-bllllon  dollar  fiasco  from  the 
beginning.  The  long  delays  In  construction 
may,  however,  prove  a  blessing  In  disguise. 
The  UJ3.  Geological  Survey  has  Just  Issued  a 
report  on  the  effect  ot  building  the  peripheral 
canal  to  divert  Sacramento  River  water  away 
from  San  Francisco  Bay.  Their  findings  Indi- 
cate that  without  the  fltiablng  action  of  the 
Sacramento  River  waters,  the  Bay  would 
quickly  become  a  stagnant  dead  sea,  similar 
to  Lake  Erie.  We  at  KNBR  would  have  to 
wonder  why  the  ortglnal  planners  did  not 
discover  this  same  Information.  It  would 
seem  that  they  overlooked  or  merely  cloeed 
their  eyes  to  anything  that  did  not  further 
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HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

OP    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  July  22.  1970 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  last 
week,  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
(Mr.  Scott t ,  appeared  before  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Campus  Unrest, 
headed  by  another  distinguished  Penn- 
sylvanian,  former  Gov.  William  W. 
Scran  ton. 

Senator  Scott  spoke  eloquently  on  the 
need  for  reasonableness  and  moderation 
in  an  area  where  too  often  rhetoric  and 
emotion  dominate  our  attention.  Senator 
Scott  has  shown  an  understanding  of 
many  of  the  legitimate  concerns  of  young 
people  and  has  made  some  excellent  sug- 
gestions for  conduct  by  young  and  old 
alike. 

I  commend  Senator  Scott's  remarks 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statement  op  the  Honorable  Hugh  Scott, 
A  U.S.  Senator  from  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania 

Senator  Scott.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very 
honored  and  pleased  to  have  a  chance  to  tes- 
tify here  before  this  distinguished  Commis- 
sion, and  of  course  with  special  reference 
to  the  Chairman,  whose  services  to  his  Com- 
monwealth and  the  Nation  are  so  well  known 
and  so  greatly  appreciated. 

I  am  glad  to  make  a  brief  opening  state- 
ment on  an  issue  which  Is  of  primary  con- 
cern, as  you  have  stated,  to  this  very  distin- 
guished Commission.  A  Commission  which  Is 
marked  by  its  credentials,  its  background  of 
civic  and  academic  aplomb,  and  the  very  high 
level  of  the  membership,  would  guarantee  I 
should  think,  that  it  would  well  and  truly 
satisfy  its  mandate  and  provide  most  use- 
ful information  and  recommendlations. 

The  distinguished  Majority  Leader,  Mr. 
Mansfield,  and  I  last  May  after  the  Kent 
State  tragedy  urged  the  President  to  estab- 
lish a  high  level  commission  fuUy  to  investi- 
gate and  report  on  that  incident,  and  on  the 
general  situation  of  unrest  and  turmoil  which 
exists  on  some  campuses  today. 

We  said  at  that  time  that  "We  believe 
sincerely  that  the  Nation  would  welcome 
recommendations  as  to  how  the  present  un- 
fortunate situation  can  be  alleviated." 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  purpose  this  morning  Is 
simply  to  express  a  view  as  to  what  is  hap- 
pening, not  only  on  campuses,  but  to  all 
our  people.  There  has  been  an  intolerable 
level  of  Intemperance  and  misunderstand- 
ing on  all  sides  which  has  created  an  atmos- 
phere of  distrust  among  Americans  who  find 
themselves  in  dissent  with  each  other. 

And  this  rhetoric  has  built  up  a  heavy  tur- 
bulence of  highly  emotional  disagreement. 

And  so  we  need  to  retreat  from  dema- 
goguery  with  all  of  Its  aspects  of  oratorical 
fulmlnatlon.  And  I  think  that  It  Is   time 


that  we  learn  to  show  each  other  our  hu- 
manity and  our  basic  human  goodness.  And 
we  are  going  through  a  time  when  the  dia- 
tribes of  the  left  and  the  polemics  of  the 
right  are  obscuring  the  broad  swath  of  the 
middle  wave.  And  the  dissenters  are  to  be 
heard  above  the  tumult. 

And  yet  It  is  moderation  that  produces 
action,  wise  and  reasoned,  forward-moving 
action.  The  time  has  come  strongly  to  re- 
assert our  broad  generosity  and  spirit  of 
accommodation,  and  to  reassert  the  strength 
of  that  moderate  spirit,  then,  which  has  been 
our  heritage. 

Last  November  prior  to  the  coming  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  students  from 
hundreds  of  campuses  to  Washington,  I  sug- 
gested then  that  the  solution  could  include 
better  listening,  more  compassion,  and  a 
willingness  to  respond  and  show  a  sensitivity 
and  an  awareness  to  the  problems  of  the 
other  side,  and  that  the  Government  should 
inject  some  youthful  idealism,  and  that  we 
should  not  resign  Government  to  the  apa- 
thetic or  the  cynical  or  the  coldly  mathe- 
matical, that  we  should  listen  to  the  young 
voices  of  Idealism,  of  hopes  for  better  ways. 
And  I  would  say  now  that  we  ought  to  have 
a  synergetlc  system  to  harness  this  great 
potential. 

The  concern  of  the  student  activists  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  search  for  means  to  Influence 
the  decisions  which  most  directly  affect  their 
lives — the  war,  the  draft,  the  rights  of  peo- 
ple, the  conditions  of  living. 

And  student  awareness  does  this  genera- 
tion credit,  as  does  their  idealism.  Their 
anger  at  the  system,  the  Establishment,  and 
often  for  society,  is  evidence  of  this  aware- 
ness. 

At  the  same  time  one  feels  that  students 
generally  are  more  aroused  than  Informed, 
and  often  more  frustrated  than  construc- 
tively Involved.  And  this  Commission  will 
serve  to  Increase  the  body  of  Information 
available  to  us  as  to  where  there  may  be 
some  better  ways  to  establish  more  accept- 
able communication  between  students  and 
the  rest  of  the  community. 

And  perhaps  too  the  Commission  may 
come  up  with  some  helpful  suggestions  as 
to  areas  where  the  Establishment  and  the 
alienated  students  may  reach  some  common 
ground  once  certain  essential  premises  are 
established. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  Commission's  efforts 
win  lead  to  more  accommodation,  and  less 
confrontation,  to  more  open  minds  and  fewer 
closed  schools.  And  all  of  us  will  wish  the 
Commission  well,  and  I  do  thank  the  Com- 
mission for  its  kindness  in  inviting  me  to 
appear  before  you. 

Chairman  Scranton.  We  appreciate  very 
much  your  comments,  and  also  your  wishes 
of  good  health  and  wealth  to  us  in  what  we 
are  attempting  to  do. 

As  you  know,  one  of  the  most  difficult 
things  at  the  moment  Is  the  first  item  that 
the  President  enunciated  when  he  estab- 
lished the  Commission,  which  was  to  Identify 
the  causes  themselves  of  the  campus  unrest. 

What  is  your  thinking  about  what  these 
causes  may  be,  Senator? 

Senator  Scott.  I  have  a  feeling  that  each 
generation  comes  into  the  universities  under 
different  conditions  of  life  from  any  preced- 
ing generation.  And  unbulwarked  as  yet  by 
experience,  desirous,  quite  naturally,  through 
idealism,  for  sudden  and  In  fact  at  times 
almost  Instant  gratification,  they  naturally 
react  against  the  conditions  In  which  they 
find  themselves. 

This  particular  generation,  born  In  a  time 
of  what  seems  to  be  never-ending  war,  con- 
tinuous social  conflict,  an  era  where  a  gov- 
ernment of  laws  appears  to  have  failed  to 
provide  a  good  condition  for  men,  and  in  the 
concatenation  of  the  Cambodian  expedition, 
which  came  undoubtedly  with  enormously 
heavy  Impact,  the  very  sad  events  at  Kent 
State  and  Jackson  State — I  think  all  of  these 
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things  Combine  to  create  a  mood  In  the 
universities  unlike  anything  that  has  hap- 
pened before  In  Its  intensity. 

I  have  lived  and  seen  all  kinds  of  student 
unrest.  I  remember  In  1967  at  Temple  Uni- 
versity the  excitement  developed  over  the 
Increase  In  the  price  of  coffee  In  the  cafeteria 
from  10  cents  to  12  cents.  There  was  a  brown 
bag  revolt,  as  it  was  called,  and  the  students 
raised  their  voices  in  economic  consumer 
protest. 

When  I  attended  the  University  of  Virginia 
the  high  cost  of  clothing  created  a  spon- 
taneous reaction  across  the  United  States. 
Most  of  this  Commission  Is  old  enough  to 
remember  it.  But  in  every  campus  in  Amer- 
ica there  was  a  run  on  overall  factories,  and 
students  appeared  by  the  scores  of  thousands 
in  blue  denim  overalls — and  promptly 
brought  the  price  of  clothing  down  by  a  good 
20  or  25  per  cent. 

It  would  be  natural,  then,  for  students  to 
feel  at  this  time  that  their  Impact  can 
Immediately  affect  the  operations  of  govern- 
ment. And  of  course  their  frustration  in- 
creases when  they  find  that  government,  the 
system,  representative  government  in  America 
does  not  operate  with  celerity  which  they 
demand. 

And  I  think  that  they  threaten  to  lose 
confidence  in  the  system  because  it  does  not 
Immediately  respond  to  what  to  them  is  so 
crystal  clear,  the  need  for  change.  And  they 
are  not  yet  sufficiently  experienced  to  realize 
that  the  previous  generations  have  already 
recognized  that  need  for  change,  have  done 
something  about  It,  have  made  their  slow 
and  painful  progress  forward,  have  done  what 
they  honestly  believed  was  their  best,  which 
this  generation  feels  was  very  poor  indeed. 

So  I  think  all  those  things  are  involved. 

If  I  may  name-drop  for  a  minute,  conclud- 
ing the  answer,  I  had  a  recent  talk,  Just 
before  the  general  elections  in  Great  Britain, 
with  the  Queen.  And  she  asked  about  student 
unrest  In  America.  And  I  discussed  it  with  her 
In  much  this  vein.  And  I  spoke  of  Instant 
gratification. 

And  her  comment  was,  "How  odd,  and  how 
very  much  like  the  emerging  nations,  to  want 
it  all  at  once." 

Chairman  Scranton.  I  hope  you  do  not 
mind  if  we  ask  you  a  series  of  questions,  sir. 

Senator  Scott.  Not  a  bit. 

Chairman  Scranton.  But  all  the  members 
of  the  Commission  wish  to  do  so. 

One  more  question  on  this  line. 

Do  you  see  this  unrest  as  stemming — being 
primarily  caused  by,  characterized  as  political 
or  economic  or  cultural,  or  how  do  you  see 
it  in  terms  of  trying  to  pinpoint  It  Into  a 
field  of  endeavor  or  field  of  philosophy  or 
field  of  Interest? 

Senator  Scott.  I  simply  do  not  think  It  is 
economic.  To  distinguish  it  from  other  occa- 
sions. It  arises  in  many  cases  among  the  af- 
fluent. It  does  not  seem  to  have  goals  of 
economic  alteration.  It  seems  to  me  to  be 
more  of  a  cultural  malaise.  As  they  begin  to 
realize  what  is  going  on,  they  also  begin  to 
dislike  intensely  the  way  it  Is  happening. 
And  when  they  say,  tell  it  like  It  is,  they  do 
not  like  the  way  it  Is. 

And  so  obviously  it  Is  the  best  educated 
generation,  and  healthiest  and  strongest  gen- 
eration. They  have  an  advantage  over  their 
elders  even  in  height.  And  they  certainly  do 
in  education  and  training.  And  therefore  they 
see  themselves  as  equipped  to  handle  the 
world's  problems,  which  is  in  the  nature  of 
youth,  before  they  have  grown  memories,  and 
of  course  thereby  grown  experience. 

To  characterize  it  overslmply,  I  would  say 
cultural. 

Chairman  Scranton.  Mr.  Ortlgue  has  a 
question. 

Mr.  Ortigue.  Senator,  we  have  heard  a 
great  deal  from  the  students  indicating  that 
they  wish  to  have  the  means  to  be  heard,  but 
that  frequently  they  are  not  heard.  Do  you 
have  any  suggestions  to  the  Commission  In 
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terms  of  the  mechanism  by  which  young 
people  who,  as  you  have  Indicated,  have  not 
had  the  experience,  can  be  heard? 

I  am  specifically  concerned  that  after  the 
tragedies  this  spring  many  of  the  Senators 
and  many  of  the  members  of  Congress  were 
available  to  the  students.  And  it  is  fashion- 
able now  to  be  available.  I  would  like  to  know, 
what  are  your  reactions  in  terms  of  sugges- 
tions for  young  people  to  make  certain  that 
their  concerns  are  heard? 

Senator  Scott.  I  think  there  was  some 
release  of  tension,  when  students  were  heard 
by  members  of  Congress  and  by  their  staffs. 
And  In  my  case  they  were  heard  by  myself 
and  my  staff  literally  by  the  thousands  dur- 
ing this  period.  They  demand — and  It  would 
be  well  if  we  could  find  means  to  accord  it  to 
them — better  ways  of  being  heard  within  the 
college  system,  a  greater  participation  in  the 
planning  phase  without  the  semidlctatorlal 
powers  that  at  times  they  demand. 

And  I  am  coming  to  why  I  think  they  do  it 
that  way. 

I  have  said  to  groups  that  we  have  for  years 
been  saying,  get  involved.  And  now  we  have 
said,  do  it.  And  sometimes  we  then  are  ap- 
palled when  they  do  it  to  us  collectively.  And 
of  course  that  is  an  Ideal  way  for  them  to 
become  Involved  in  the  political  system,  to 
pursue  their  choice  of  candidates,  their 
choice  of  Issues. 

In  the  educational  system  they  do  need 
more  participation.  The  sad  fact  Is  that  if 
you  create  a  new  form  of  student  senate  or 
student  faculty  cooperation,  after  they  get 
It  there  is  less  tendency  to  use  some  of  these 
means  of  cooperation. 

h  student  at  Temple,  speaking  of  that 
university  again,  said  recently  that  students 
do  not  like  to  work  within  the  committee 
system,  because  when  they  go  to  the  commit- 
tees, unless  they  are  angry  and  arrogant  and 
contentious,  they  are  going  to  be  out-talked. 
This  Is  a  fear  that  their  elders  are  not  going 
to  listen  to  them. 

It  also  appears  that  they  are  not  yet  quite 
competent  enough  to  engage  in  the  reason- 
ing process  with  their  elders.  They  fear  that 
they  will  be  overcome  by  sophisticated  sub- 
tleties of  logic. 

Of  course,  we  need  more  logic  and  philos- 
ophy In  the  colleges,  perhaps.  But  I  do  think 
all  the  doors  should  be  open  to  them  where 
they  can  participate  before  they  are  really 
ready  to  control. 

Chairman  Scranton.  Commissioner? 

Mr.  Rhodes.  I  have  two  questions,  Senator. 

First,  If  in  fact  what  we  have  been  seen 
happening  on  the  campuses  In  the  last  year, 
the  gradual  growth  of  a  massive  student 
revolt,  indicates  that  a  radical  outspoken 
majority  of  the  students  are  opposed  to  the 
administration's  policy,  do  you  think,  given 
the  Cambodian  Invasion  and  the  President's 
war  policies,  that  any  activities  in  Indo- 
Chlna  are  worth  the  disillusion  of  our  so- 
ciety, as  Indicated  by  the  events  of  the 
spring,  which  all  of  our  knowledge  Indicates 
will  continue  to  the  fall? 

Senator  Scott.  Mr.  Rhodes,  I  would  have  to 
respectfully  challenge  the  premises  there.  Be- 
cause I  do  not  believe  that  the  values  In  our 
society  are  vitally  damaged  or  Inherently  de- 
feated by  the  war  in  Indo-China. 

I  do  think  the  war  in  Indo-Chlna  Is  Im- 
moral, but  In  the  same  sense  that  virtually 
all  wars  are  Immoral,  that  it  is  unpopular, 
that  it  should  be  terminated  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible. But  I  think  it  Is  more  fashionable  than 
reasonable  to  argue  that  the  cause  of  this 
summer  of  our  discontent  is  directed  solely 
to  the  war. 

I  think  it  was  one  of  the  springs  that  set 
it  up.  One  wonders  why  it  was  not  set  off 
sooner  at  a  time  when  the  war  was  growing 
rather  than  at  a  time  when  the  war  was  less- 
ening. And  it  might  have  been  good  for  this 
country  had  this  happened  about  two  to  four 
years  ago.  But  obviously  it  disorders  the  pri- 
orities. Obviously  it  deters  and  detains  the 
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things  that  need  to  be  done  in  this  country. 
But  I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  ascribe  all  of 
our  ills  to  this  particular  unfortunate  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  My  second  question  Is,  we  of- 
ten hear  descriptions  of  the  political  dissent 
coming  from  students.  And  this  Comnilsslon 
Is  charged  with  investigating  the  process  of 
campus  unrest,  which  to  some  extent  begs  the 
question  already,  I  would  suggest,  and  in  fact 
we  are  almost  really  more  concerned  about 
political  dissent,  which  has  more  of  its 
sources  on  the  campuses.  But  why  do  you 
think — or  do  you  think  dissent  In  this  coun- 
try against  the  Administration's  policies  goes 
beyond  the  campuses;  and  in  fact  is  some- 
thing which  is  suggested  by  simply  focusing 
on  the  campuses  in  terms  of  unrest? 

Senator  Scott.  Well,  dissent  is  the  history 
of  America.  And  It  is  not  confined  to  the 
young.  And  when  It  Is  not  violent,  It  should 
be  honored.  And  there  Is  a  Jeffersonlan  pre- 
cept to  go  on  there.  I  do  not  believe  that — 
the  dissent  today,  I  will  put  It  this  way.  Is 
more  outspoken,  or  evident,  more  voluble. 
But  we  have  had  many  periods  of  dissent 
In  this  country  where  the  whole  Nation  re- 
acted quite  suddenly,  with  dissent  against 
policies,  economic  or  political.  This  is  simply 
one  of  those  periods  In  my  life. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Thank  you.  sir. 

Chairman  Scranton.  Mr.  Ahem? 

Mr.  Ahern.  Senator,  what  contribution  do 
you  think  the  national  Administration  can 
make  toward  alleviating  some  of  the  concerns 
that  students  have  today? 

Senator  Scott.  The  contribution  of  our 
concern,  attention,  listening,  and  Invitation 
for  wider  participation.  As  you  may  know, 
this  Is  not  imiversally  popularly  said,  but 
at  the  White  House  today  there  are  probably 
more  members  of  the  Ripon  Society  than 
of  any  other  organization. 

And  while  I  am  concerned  myself.  I  refer 
them  to  the  Intolerable  excesses  of  the  far 
right,  for  example.  The  White  House,  In 
other  words,  If  you  go  down  there.  Is  really 
peppered  with  attractive  thinking  young 
men  and  women.  We  could  have  more  of 
that  In  all  the  government.  And  those  who 
are  their  elders  would  do  well  to  listen  to 
them. 

I  think  the  President's  action  in  naming 
this  Commission  and  recognizing  people  of 
different  background  and  different  ages  Is 
Indicative  of  their  concern.  You  can  never 
really  listen  enough.  But  certainly  there 
ought  to  be  more  of  it. 

And  then  like  all  administrations,  there 
is  the  lack  of  follow-through.  Every  President 
has  commented  at  one  time  or  another,  I 
give  an  order,  and  then  nothing  happens. 
So  this  Administration  Is  nothing  unusual.  It 
gives  orders  too,  and  very  frequently  nothing 
happens. 

Sometimes  that  Is  true  of  their  leaders, 
they  give  orders  to  us  in  Congress,  and  hoth- 
Ing  happens.  It  Is  the  difficulty  of  the  sys- 
tem. 

Mr.  Canham.  Senator,  could  we  get  a  little 
specific  about  the  relationship  of  legislation 
to  this  problem.  Would  you  tell  us  your 
views  about  pending  legislation  and  other 
legislative  proposals,  what  you  think  the 
Congress  could  do  to  help  relieve  the  situa- 
tion? 

Senator  Scott.  Well,  obviously,  no  repres- 
sive legislation — obviously  no  legislation  de- 
signed to  control  people's  behavior  should  be 
considered.  Beyond  that  I  think  we  In  this 
country  expect  too  much  of  our  laws,  and 
sometimes  too  little  of  the  people  who  are 
responsible  for  administering  it  at  all  levels. 

I  would  not  have  specific  legislative  sug- 
gestions to  make.  I  would  think  that  we 
ought  to  leave  the  solution  of  these  problems 
as  far  as  we  can  to  the  colleges,  referring  now 
to  the  students,  to  the  colleges,  to  the  facul- 
ties, to  Intercommunity  relations. 

I  think  that  the  Administration  can  help 
by  supporting  continued  research  into  Im- 
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balances  iu  education,  to  discrimination  in 
education,  to  the  support  of  the  educative 
process  as  we  are  doing  In  the  education 
bill,  where  both  House  and  Senate  have 
added  funds  above  and  beyond  the  Adminis- 
tration's request. 

But  I  believe  we  may  be  in  a  period  where 
I  would  doubt  that  legislation  per  se  touch- 
ing on  student  unrest  would  be  of  very  much 
use.  The  Commission  may  come  forward  with 
a  suggestion,  but  nothing  occurs  to  me. 

Mr.  Can  HAM.  As  you  well  know,  we  have 
had  for  some  time  a  system  by  which  a  con- 
siderable number  of  student  interns  come  to 
Washington  to  work  in  the  summertime  and 
sometimes  other  times.  How  would  you  feel 
about  a  really  massive  enlargement  of  this 
participation  of  students  in  government,  both 
in  the  legislative  branch  and  in  the  execu- 
tive branch,  by  which  a  contact,  a  first-hand 
personal  relationship  could  be  set  up  on  a 
really  substantial  scale  between  students  and 
the  governmental  process  nationally,  and  of 
course  State  and  local  as  well? 

Senator  Scorr.  Well,  I  would  welcome  it. 
I  have  had  quite  a  bit  of  personal  experience 
with  this.  I  think  it  would  be  an  excellent 
thing  to  do  if  college  credits  were  to  be  al- 
lowed for  this  kind  of  Internship,  if  it  were 
a  regular  part  of  the  curriculum  where  those 
who  wished  to  do  It  could.  I  have  a  dozen 
Interns  in  my  office  this  year. 

Normally  we  have  six  to  seven.  We  have 
had  some  requests.  And  we  try  to  divide  them 
among  small  colleges  and  large. 

We  are  aware  of  the  women's  liberation 
movement.  And  we  have  usually  about  the 
same  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen.  They 
are  fascinated  by  the  entire  process.  It  does 
the  public  officials  good,  because  It  convinces 
them  as  observers  that  we  really  work  very 
much  harder  than  the  general  public  would 
understand  or  accept.  They  themselves  ulti- 
mately become  involved  In  the  political  proc- 
ess. I  have  never  known  a  college  intern  who 
worked  for  me  who  did  not  later  maintain 
some  interest  in  political  life  and  affairs.  And 
some  of  them  became  candidates  for  public 
office. 

I  will  give  you  a  very  amusing  incident. 
Janet  Bond  discovered  that  the  old  common 
law  position  of  coroner  in  the  county  of 
Mercer,  New  Jersey,  was  elective.  So  she  set 
up  a  write-in  petition,  and  got  herself  elected 
as  coroner  of  Princeton  University.  And  she 
found  that  the  only  duties  she  had  were  the 
care  of  shipwrecked  sailors.  And  you  would 
be  amazed  at  the  naval  change  In  Princeton 
after  Janet  became  coroner. 

Mr.  Canham.  Could  you  explore  a  little 
further  your  views  about  the  relationship  of 
students  to  this  fall  campaign.  Do  you  think 
the  colleges  and  universities  should  suspend 
for  a  while  so  the  students  can  take  an 
active  part  In  the  campaign  in  October?  Or 
what  do  you  think  should  be  the  attitude  as 
to  this  1970  campaign? 

Senator  Scorr.  Well,  one  wonders  whether 
it  will  become  a  regular  process  or  not. 
whether  it  will  continue  for  all  Novembers. 
I  would  see  no  special  objection  to  It.  I  would 
prefer  that  instead  of  the  universities  clos- 
ing down — which  I  think  is  a  mistake,  I  think 
It  Is  a  mistake  to  close  the  universities  for 
an  election,  it  makes  more  of  an  elite  of  stu- 
dents. They  are  already  elitists.  It  gives  them 
special  privileges  not  available  to  the  worker 
In  a  plant,  or  to  the  professional  man,  to  the 
woman  In  secretarial  work.  So  that  they  give 
a  certain  advantage  which  will  be  resented  in 
other  parts  of  the  community. 

But  if  the  individual  student,  if  the  col- 
leges could  arrange  for  the  individual  stu- 
dent to  take  a  couple  of  weeks  off  to  engage 
in  political  activity  on  condition  that  he 
makes  up  the  time,  that  seems  to  me  to  be 
a  de«lrable  objective.  It  has  been  done  to 
some  degree  In  other  countries.  It  Is  not  un- 
usual in  England  to  go  to  the  dean  and  ex- 
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plain  that  you  want  to  be  away  for  a  week 
or  so,  and  you  have  time  to  make  it  up.  If 
the  colleges  can  be  sufficiently  flexible  to  ac- 
commodate that  I  would  see  no  objection. 

But  I  do  not  think  you  ought  to  close  the 
whole  university  because  allegedly  a  majority 
of  the  students  want  to  engage  In  the  po- 
litical process.  I  know  students  pretty  well. 
I  have  taught  twice  in  my  lifetime.  Five  to 
10  per  cent  of  them  will  engage  in  the  po- 
litical processes,  and  rest  will  go  off  on  a  lark 
somewhere. 

Chairman  Scranton.  Dr.  Derthick? 

Dr.  Derthick.  Would  you  guess  that  giv- 
ing the  vote  to  persons  of  eighteen  will  In 
any  significant  way  alleviate  the  discontent 
among  young  people? 

Senator  Scott.  Yes.  If  I  can  come  at  this 
sideways,  I  think  the  reform  in  the  draft  has 
already  taken  some  of  the  pre.ssure  off  the 
valve.  And  students  become  aware  that  the 
draft  Is  a  one-year  thing,  and  ultimately  it 
will  be  succeeded  by  a  voluntary  army.  It  is 
a  release  of  pressure.  The  right  to  vote  Is  a 
release  of  pressure. 

I  have  supp>orted  the  18-year-old  vote  re- 
luctantly, because  I  think  19  is  a  better  age. 
We  have  not  been  given  our  choice  in  Con- 
gress here,  it  is  either  18  or  21.  I  think  19  is 
better. 

In  a  rather  extensive  survey.  I  think,  in  the 
State  of  Washington  a  few  years  ago,  all  of 
the  18-year-olds  voted  for  the  18-year-old 
vote.  But  when  they  reached  19,  and  19  to  21, 
they  were  overwhelmingly  of  the  opinion  that 
19  was  a  better  age. 

That  says  something  to  me.  In  England  in 
the  last  generation  there  were  2.8  million 
men  between  the  ages  of  18  and  21  who  might 
have  voted,  and  only  1  per  cent  voted. 

And  therefore  two  things  emerge.  I  believe, 
one,  that  the  young  people  do  not  exercise 
the  franchise  In  the  proportion  their  elders 
do  when  given  it.  and.  two,  they  divide  about 
as  diversely  in  this  disparate  fashion  as  their 
elders  did. 

Mr.  Orticue.  I  want  to  follow  through  with 
reference  to  the  matter  of  students  being 
heard,  because  the  question  of  the  draft  Is  so 
Important  to  them  and  their  concerns.  Do 
you  foresee  relief  for  students  in  the  Imme- 
diate future,  future  relief  in  terms  of  the 
draft? 

Senator  Scorr.  Yes.  In  several  directions. 
First,  I  think  the  number  of  draft  calls  will 
steadily  decrease,  for  example,  for  the  rest  of 
this  year.  And  this  Administration  would  be 
very  wise  not  to  have  heavy  draft  calls  in 
September  and  October,  both  for  their  pur- 
poses and  that  of  the  students. 

We  have  a  voluntary  army  pending  which 
may  yet  be  adopted,  perhaps  not  in  Its  pres- 
ent form,  but  with  a  provision  for  ultimately 
putting  the  draft  on  a  standby  and  moving 
into  a  volunteer  army.  And  that  has  a  really 
good  chance  of  being  accepted  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

Moreover,  the  combat  troops  will  or  should 
be  out  of  Vietnam  by  next  spring  or  summer. 
And  that  would  perhaps  permit  sending  only 
volunteers  to  combat  areas.  So  that  I  think 
all  of  these  will  ease  the  student  concern. 

And  I  have  noticed  among  adults  that  the 
greatest  and  most  violent  rhetoric  usually 
comes  from  parents  of  15-.  16-.  and  17-year- 
olds,  those  who  are  about  to  be  eligible  for 
the  draft. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Senator,  you  have  said  that 
you  are  opposed  to  the  legislation  to  repress 
the  acts  of  students.  Some  students  have 
charged  that  the  Industrial  Security  Act 
which  is  now  in  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
and  the  D.C.  Crime  Bill  which  would  permit 
no  knock,  and  legislation  with  respect  to 
drugs  would  be  used  oppressively  against 
them.  Students  at  the  University  of  South 
Carolina  have  petitioned  me  to  that  extent. 
How  do  you  feel  about  those  acts? 

Senator  Scorr.  1ST,  the  Internal  Security 
Act  in  the  Internal  Security  Subcommittee? 
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Mr.  Rhodes.  No,  there  is  one  about  the  in- 
dustrial security  in  the  Judiciary. 

Senator  Scorr.  I  do  not  know  of  a  bill  that 
touches  on  industrial  security.  But  if  It  is 
the  broad  overall  of  the  Internal  security, 
which  is  a  low  number,  S.  1,  or  S.  8,  which 
has  been  considered  off  and  on  this  year 
and  last,  I  have  very  serious  reservations  on 
it,  and  probably  could  not  support  it.  I  am  on 
that  subcommittee.  And  I  have  already  indi- 
cated that  I  do  not  like  what  Is  going  on  In 
that  bill. 

I  think  it  does  have  within  it  the  seeds  of 
oppression. 

Now,  on  no-lcnock.  which  the  House  of 
Representatives  considers  today  and  the  Sen- 
ate tomorrow,  and  the  D.C.  Crime  BUI,  both 
no-knock  and  preventive  detention  have  be- 
come liberal  code  words.  They  are  knee-jerk 
words  nowadays.  And  they  will  not  stand  up 
to  the  assault  upon  them  in  my  opinion.  And 
I  will  tell  you  why. 

In  the  first  place,  a  no-knock  is  already 
the  law  In  approximately  three-fourths  of 
the  States.  It  is  the  common  law  of  England. 
And  it  certainly  means  that  If  you  are — if 
the  arresting  officer  is  of  the  conviction  that 
his  life  is  endangered,  or  that  the  evidence 
Is  about  to  be  destroyed  instantly  and  on 
the  spot,  he  may  enter  without  a  warrant. 

Now,  what  this  bill  does,  wrought  by  law- 
yers and  wrought  by  men  who  are  extremely 
concerned  about  the  rights  of  individuals  is 
interpose  the  Judgment  of  a  Judge  or  a 
magistrate,  whichever  way  it  will  come  out 
of  the  Congress,  in  lieu  of  the  Judgment 
of  the  policeman. 

As  it  Is  now,  the  common  law,  and  In  most 
states  the  policeman,  can  knock  on  the  door. 
Now,  if  behind  that  door  there  is  a  dealer 
in  heroin,  and  he  has  in  a  little  box  any- 
where from  $10,000  to  $100,000  worth  of  this 
white  powder,  If  there  is  a  knock,  the  powder 
goes  down  the  drain  in  about  five  seconds. 
And  therefore  it  is  essential  to  preserve  the 
evidence. 

But  this  new  bill,  Inderal  bill,  will  go 
much  further  than  most  of  the  States.  It 
would  require  the  policeman  not  to  use  his 
own  Judgment,  but  to  go  to  the  Judge  and 
give  the  fact  as  to  the  reasonableness  of  the 
existence  of  the  evidence,  and  the  right  to 
protect  society,  which  in  my  view  over- 
whelms the  rights  of  the  Individual. 

Under  those  circumstances,  therefore,  you 
have  someone  responsible  above  and  be- 
yond the  policeman,  who  does  not  necessar- 
ily have  the  same  legal  training,  the  Judge. 

Now,  as  to  preventive  detention,  I  am  not 
quite  as  positive  on  that.  It  is  again  an  effort 
to  determine  whether  the  rights  of  society 
rank  higher  collectively  than  the  rights  of 
the  individual.  There  a  Judge  could  detain 
a  person  accused  of  a  crime,  and  wotild  not 
normally  under  the  law  as  written  detain  a 
first  offender.  If  there  is  evidence  that  that 
person's  previous  record  of  conduct,  or  con- 
viction of  crime.  Is  such  that  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  the  entire  community  to  have 
him  released,  and  there  is  a  special  provision 
In  this  bin  providing  for  a  special  calendar 
so  that  these  people  shall  be  detained  prop- 
erly and  may  not  be  detained  beyond  this 
period  In  Jail — there  Is  a  constitutional  ques- 
tion. 

Most  of  the  lawyers  In  the  Congress  seem 
to  think  it  is  constitutional,  that  It  does  not 
violate  the  prohibition  against  excessive  bill. 

I  have  a  reservation  on  It  until  I  have 
heard  all  the  evidence.  But  It  may  be  that 
this  Is  another  case  where  we  decide  for  so- 
ciety rather  than  for  the  individual.  And 
when  you  stop  to  think  of  It,  that  is  the 
case  in  almost  every  criminal  statute. 

Chairman  Scranton.  Have  the  members  of 
the  staff  any  questions? 

Mr.  Byrne.  No. 

Chairman  Scranton.  Senator,  you  referred 
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in  your  statement  to  a  synergistic  system  to 
harness  some  of  this  violence  that  is  going 
on.  And  yet  you  do  not  think  that  we  should 
involve  ourselves  in  any  way  in  repression. 
How  are  we  going  to  get  such  a  synergistic 
system  of  harnessing,  and  why  do  you  think 
we  ought  to  have  it? 

And  secondly,  if  we  do  have  It,  how  can 
we  avoid  repression? 

Senator  Scorr.  Well,  your  system  has  in- 
the  process  of  formulation,  as  I  see  It, 
through  public  opinion  already,  if  one  can 
rely  on  the  survey,  some  80-odd  per  cent  of 
the  people  have  reacted  quite  violently 
against  violence.  I  would  think  that  one  of 
the  functions  of  this  Commission  is  to  help 
to  establish  public  opinion  and  to  advance 
it. 

And  there  are  some  guidelines — I  hate  to 
use  this  cliche — but  some  guidelines.  And 
rules  of  behavior  and  conduct  will  emerge 
and  be  accepted  by  society  generally,  and  t>e 
recommended  to  faculty  administrators  and 
college  presidents.  I  have  in  mind,  when  you 
speak  of  the  control  of  violence,  that  these 
colleges  who  resorted  to  civil  relief  were 
often  more  successful  that  those  who  called 
on  the  police  force,  the  writ  of  Injunction. 

The  University  of  Virginia  has  adopted,  for 
example,  in  the  midst  of  violent  controversy 
between  the  alumni,  the  student  body  and 
the  faculty,  certain  rules  of  behavior.  In 
other  words,  if  you  want  to  protest,  you  give 
a  notice  in  advance,  and  you  do  it  on  cer- 
tain days  and  in  certain  areas  of  the  uni- 
versity, and  you  are  protected,  the  university 
is  on  your  side. 

If  you  violate  the  rules  which  you  have 
agreed  upon  in  advance — all  students  are 
asked  to  agree  In  advance — to  fail  to  agree 
has  already  outlawed  a  dozen  or  two  dozen 
people,  perhaps,  I  do  not  know  what  you  do 
with  them  except  to  keep  an  eye  on  them. 
But  at  this  university  the  student  body 
agreed.  And  they  also  agreed  that  they  would 
accept  the  penalties  which  came  from  vio- 
lating the  rules  which  they  were  jointly 
making. 

And  I  think  this  is  one  area  that  you  are 
aware  of,  that  you  already  know  about. 

Chairman  Scranton.  If  we  do  come  up 
with  some  formulas  or  guidelines,  have  we 
got  some  Instsmces  of  tmiver^tles  where  this 
has  worked?  Perfectly  frankly,  we  are  look- 
ing forward  to  any  Instances  or  cases  any- 
where in  the  country  where  protests  and  dis- 
sents have  been  handled,  and  handled  well, 
and  at  the  same  time  people  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vent  their  spleen  on  whatever  they 
care  to  do. 

Senator  Scorr.  I  have  only  experience  with 
two  schools,  both  of  which  I  once  attended. 
And  there  they  were  handled  well,  and  were 
handled  reasonably,  and  again  within  the 
Jeffersonlan  area  of  the  principle,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  and  Randolph  Macon. 

Chairman  Scranton.  Isn't  it  Impossible  to 
make  a  formula  and  say,  use  this  over  all  the 
country?  Aren't  there  differences? 

Senator  Scott.  Oh,  yes.  There  is  the  widest 
kind  of  differences,  obvlotisly.  And  one  which 
would  go  in  an  urban  environment,  a  com- 
munity college,  might  not  go  In  a  sectarian 
small-town  institution.  So  that  I  doubt  if  we 
could  establish  with  too  much  specificity  a 
guideline  that  would  apply  to  everybody. 
And  I  think  there  are  some  broad  rules  of 
behavior  which  society  has  long  recognized. 

And  I  think  the  key  to  It  Is  asking  people 
to  abide  by  it  in  the  first  place.  Because  that 
is  where  you  identify  the  outlaws,  who  cer- 
tainly regard  themselves  as  Robin  Hoods,  but 
you  Identify  them. 

Chairman  Scranton.  Secondly,  one  other 
question.  You  say  that  you  do  not  think 
that  there  is  basic  legislation  that  could  be 
passed  that  would  be  helpful  In  this  field, 
because  If  we  got  into  too  much  of  that  It 
would  really  end  up  in  repression.  And  yet 
at  the  same  time  it  Is  generally  conceded, 
as  we  referred  to  It,  that  students,  at  least  a 
lot  of  them,  seemed  to  be  very  fnistrated  by 
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our  present  political  action  or  lack  of  politi- 
cal action. 

And  the  political  system  does  not  seem  to 
move  as  rapidly  forward  In  the  way  they 
think  it  ought.  Are  there  any  reforms,  politi- 
cal reforms  that  you  would  advocate,  or  any 
suggestions  that  you  would  make  to  us  to 
advocate  that  would  help  in  this  political 
system  to  answer  some  of  their  questions,  if 
they  should  be  answered? 

Senator  Scorr.  Well,  they  have  indicated 
when  they  come  down  here  that  they  dislike 
the  unwillingness  of  Congress  to  reform  itself. 
They  feel  that  there  should  be  a  much  better 
system  for  avoidance  of  conflict  of  Interest, 
for  disclosure  of  holdings,  for  some  change 
in  the  seniority  system.  The  problem  In  Con- 
gress is,  the  longer  you  stay  here  the  more 
you  tend  to  like  the  system. 

But  It  has  iseen  recommended  In  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  that  the  choice  of  the 
committee  chairman  ought  to  be  made  per- 
haps by  the  committee  Itself  from  among 
the  three  or  five  more  senior  members,  w-hlch 
avoids  the  brashness  of  the  total  newcomer, 
creating  a  revolution  the  first  week  he  is  in 
the  Congress,  but  at  the  same  time  gives  a 
width  of  choice  and  breadth  to  selection  of 
committee  chairmen,  and  probably  would 
make  them  less  cocksure  of  themselves. 

A  committee  chairman  In  Congress  has 
enormous  powers,  much  more  than  the  chair- 
man of  an  average  committee  elsewhere.  So 
they  would  like  to  see  this  system  reformed. 

They  would  like  to  see  reforms  In  the  State 
Legislature,  where  to  the  student  they  seem 
to  be  doing  little  more  than  voting  an  in- 
crease in  salaries  or  expense  accounts. 

They  would  like  to  see,  I  am  sure,  more 
democracy,  as  they  put  it.  In  the  university 
Itself,  and  in  the  way  In  which  the  univer- 
sity runs. 

"They  would  like  to  have  more  say  about 
the  curriculum.  And  now  I  think  you  are 
in  a  highly  controversial  area  in  which  I 
am  not  competent  to  speak.  As  I  say,  I 
would  like  to  see  more  logic  and  more  phi- 
losophy taught.  I  would  like  to  see  some  of 
the  old  basically  virtuous  subjects  renovated 
and  restored. 

I  believe  that  there  is  a  likelihood  that 
students  will  better  understand  the  system 
if  we  can  engage  their  attention  as  to  what 
it  is  we  are  trying  to  do  with  a  little  more 
plausibility. 

You  are  not  going  to  engage  it  by  calling 
them  rough  names.  You  are  not  going  to 
engage  it  by  refusing  to  talk  to  them.  You 
may  ultimately  cause  them  to  listen  if  you 
sound  more  reasonable  than  their  elders  have 
been  sounding  to  them.  And  then  of  course 
the  on-rush  of  time  will  take  care  of  this 
college  generation,  which  will  become  quite 
logical  In  about  eight  to  ten  years 

Chairman  Scranton.  Mr.  Ortlgue  has  one 
last  question,  which  he  says  you  can  answer 
with  a  yes  or  no. 

Mr.  Ohtiotje.  Senator,  do  you  have  any  in- 
dication that  there  are  forces  outside  of  this 
country  that  are  pushing  students  within 
this  country,  or  assisting  them  in  carrying 
on  campus  unrest? 

Senator  Scorr.  I  have  no  evidence  what- 
ever. The  Communist  Party  would  be  missing 
a  big  bet  If  It  were  not  frantically  running 
around  the  fringe  trying  to  penetrate.  But 
I  see  no  evidence  of  it. 

Mr.  Ortigxte.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Scranton.  We  thank  you  very 
much.  Senator.  We  appreciate  the  time  you 
have  given  us.  and  particularly  your  courtesy 
in  allowing  us  to  have  this  room.  And  we 
welcome  anything  that  you  would  like  to 
send  us  at  any  time,  sir,  dtirlng  the  course 
of  the  deliberations  of  the  Commission. 

Senator  Scorr.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Scranton.  Is  Senator  Kennedy 
here? 

We  are  very  grateful  to  have  Senator  Ken- 
nedy before  us.  I  do  not  think  anybody  In 
America  is  more  interested  In  the  problems 
of   youth   in  America   than  Senator  Ken- 
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nedy.  I  do  not  think  I  need  to  introduce 
him  to  any  of  you,  or  to  the  City  of  Wash- 
ington. 

You  may  proceed  as  you  wish,  sir.  You  may 
read  your  statement  or  comment  on  it  or  do 
anything  you  wish  to  and  then  we  would 
like  to  ask  you  some  questions. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Thank  you  very  much, 
Chairman  Scranton. 


THE  BLOODBATH  IS  NOW 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OF  California 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  22.  1970 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
it  has  become  apparent  that  our  Viet- 
nam adventure  has  helped  rather  than 
hindered  the  fall  of  the  dominoes,  and 
that  it  has  wrecked  our  economy  and  de- 
stroyed our  domestic  tranquility,  the 
arguments  that  the  war  serves  our  na- 
tional interest  have  gone  out  of  style. 
The  principal  argument  against  acceler- 
ated withdrawal  has  become  the  danger 
of  the  bloodbath  might  ensue  among 
those  adherents  of  the  Thieu-Ky  regime 
who  are  imable  to  escape  to  the  Riviera. 

The  pKjssibOity  of  a  bloodbath  con- 
cerns me  deeply.  I  do  not  like  it  all.  But 
as  a  reason  for  staying  in  Vietnam  it 
leaves  me  absolutely  unmoved. 

To  begin  with,  there  is  no  evidence 
that  an  American  withdrawal  would 
produce  a  greater  bloodbath  than  would 
a  Thieu-Ky  victory.  Bloodbaths  are  not 
a  peculiarly  Communist  phenomenon; 
the  greatest  slaughter  of  recent  times 
was  that  which  followed  an  anti-Com- 
munist victory  in  Indonesia. 

Thleu  and  Ky,  and  Lon  Nol  for  that 
matter,  have  shown  themselves  as 
capable  of  atrocity  as  has  the  other  side. 
And  our  own  effectiveness  at  ameliorat- 
ing their  savagery  has  not  been  im- 
pressive. 

But  more  importantly,  the  bloodbath 
that  is  going  on  right  now  is  far  greater 
than  that  which  could  reasonably  be 
expected  to  be  committed  by  either  side 
after  the  end  of  the  war.  For  Vietnam  as 
well  as  for  the  United  States,  the  great- 
est evil  is  the  war  itself. 

Using  flgiu«s  supplied  by  the  Agency 
for  International  Development,  colum- 
nists Frank  Mankiewicz  and  Tom 
Braden  have  put  together  an  interesting 
analysis  in  their  Washington  Post 
column  of  July  21.  1970,  which  I  insert 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
The  Noncoiibatant  Toll  Alrbady  Exceeds 

Prtdictions  or  Vietnam  "Bloodbath" 
(By  Prank  Mankiewicz  and  Tom  Braden) 

We  have  the  capability  to  count  every  last 
bullet  we  capture,  every  grain  of  rice  scooped 
from  the  Cambodian  sanctuaries,  and  every 
week  we  solemnly  list  the  "body  count"  of 
enemy  dead,  but  we  publish  no  figures  on 
the  number  of  noncombatant  civilians  we 
kill.  There  is  a  good  reason — conservative 
estimates  from  the  field  are  that  we  kill  more 
civilians  In  a  year  In  Vietnam  than  the  Vlet- 
cong  have  since  the  war  began. 

For  those  who  like  to  talk  about  the 
"bloodbath"  that  will  ensue  if  we  leave  Viet- 
nam, the  figures  are  instructive.  Most  offi- 
cial spokesmen  put  at  29.000  the  number  of 
Innocent  civilians  killed  by  the  Vietoong 
since  the  war  began.  President  Nixon — 
presumably    with    better    information — ^put 
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that  figure  at  40,000  In  his  conversation  on 
network  TV  last  week. 

But  U.S.  and  South  Vietnamese  govern- 
ment figures  show  that  there  were  at  least 
200,000  civilian  casualties  In  South  Vietnam 
In  the  jjast  twelve  months.  Including  between 
50,000  and  60.000  dead.  Those  figures  do  not 
Include  any  civilian  deaths  In  Laos,  where 
our  saturation  bombing  Is  at  a  higher  level 
than  it  ever  was  against  Japan,  or  in  Cam- 
bodia, whose  civilian  population  we  have 
only  this  year  begun  to  expose  to  our  bomb- 
ing and  artillery. 

One  starts  this  gloomy  study  of  civilian 
casualties  with  official  figures  of  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  (AID).  AID 
finances  43  civilian  hospitals  In  Vietnam, 
and  keeps  records  of  their  admissions,  as  well 
as  those  to  the  military  hospitals  of  civilian 
casualties.  It  is  only  since  late  1967  that  we 
have  begun  to  treat  Vietnamese  civilian 
casualties  at  all,  although  we  have  been 
causing  them,  on  a  major  scale,  ever  since 
our  bombing  and  "search  and  destroy"  mis- 
sions began  in  1965. 

In  the  base  year  of  1967.  there  were  nearly 
50,000  civilian  casualties  admitted  for  treat- 
ment In  these  AID-supported  and  US.  hos- 
pitals On-the-spot  investigation  by  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Refugees  yielded  the 
conservative  conclusion  that  the  admission 
figures  were  understated  by  from  10  to  20 
per  cent. 

Testimony  by  senior  AID  health  officials 
from  Vietnam  revealed  further  that  for 
each  casualty  admitted  to  a  provincial  hos- 
pital, there  was  at  least  another  civilian 
wounded  but  not  admitted.  That  is  to  say. 
roughly  the  same  number  were  treated  In 
village  or  hamlet  clinics,  at  home,  or  not 
at  all.  In  addition,  there  was  a  conservative 
estimate  that  approximately  50,000  Vietnam- 
ese civilians  died  of  war  Injuries  before  they 
ever  reached  a  hospital. 

All  of  that  adds  up  to  between  150,000  and 
200,000  civilian  casualties  In  1967,  of  whom 
between  50,000  and  60,000  died.  Those  are 
the  figures  for  1967,  and  the  comparable  fig- 
ures are  higher  for  each  subsequent  year. 
Including  the  current  one.  In  1967,  by  the 
official  Pentagon  count,  there  were  3,706 
civilians  killed  by  the  Vletcong,  Since  the 
enemy  has  no  air  force  at  all  with  which  to 
bomb  villages,  since  It  has  no  navy  to  shell 
from  off-shore,  and  since  enemy  rocket  at- 
tacks on  the  cities  are  infrequent  and  cause 
relatively  few  casualties,  the  conclusions  to 
b«  drawn  are  inescapable  and  melancholy. 

Finally,  it  must  be  added  in  all  candor  that 
even  this  doesn't  tell  the  whole  story.  Our 
"body  count"  of  enemy  deed  in  the  past 
twelve  months  (pre-Cambodia)  stands  at 
138,982.  Concealed  In  that  figure,  we  know  at 
least  since  My  Lai.  Is  a  large  number  of 
Innocent  civilians,  Including  women  and 
children. 

In  support  of  the  argument  that  a  blood- 
bath would  ensue  If  we  left  Vietnam  pre- 
cipitously, the  Pentagon  has  now  produced  a 
study  estimating  that  some  100,000  South 
Vietnamese  would  be  killed  by  the  enemy. 
But  even  that  number  Is  carefully  hedged, 
and  aasumes  the  unthinkable  possibility  that 
we  would  make  no  effort  to  protect  them.  But 
the  casualty  figures  tell  another  story;  the 
South  Vietnamese  have  had  that  kind  of  a 
bloodbattf  every  year  since  we  made  them  a 
part  of  the  Free  World. 


ON  LEGISLATION  FOR  VETERANS 


HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  July  22.  1970 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  junior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
and  as  ranking  Republican  on  the  Sub- 
committee on  Veterans'  Affairs.  I  have 
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long  admired  the  outstanding  record  of 
my  colleague  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Scott)  in  the  field  of  veterans'  legisla- 
tion. 

Senator  Scott,  himself  a  war  veteran, 
is  currently  backing  a  number  of  im- 
portant bills  to  assist  veteran^^Hl'''  their 
education  and  medical  needs  ana  to  pro- 
vide additional  benefits  and  recognition 
to  the  families  of  deceased  veterans. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  sum- 
mary of  Senator  Scott's  accomplish- 
ments in  veterans'  legislation  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senator  HtroH  Scott's  Record  on  Veterans' 
Legislation 

One  debt  this  Nation  owes  that  can  never 
be  fully  repaid  is  the  debt  to  our  veterans. 
Senator  Hugh  Scott,  a  veteran  himself,  hav- 
ing seen  active  service  in  tlie  North  Atlantic 
and  the  South  Pacific,  knows  that  veterans 
deserve  to  receive  additional  benefits 

Senator  Scott  has  always  worked  for  leg- 
islation to  aid  veterans.  He  has  introduced 
bills  calling  for  additional  national  ceme- 
tery space  in  Pennsylvania  and  has  called  for 
a  rehabilitation  allowance  for  paralyzed  vet- 
erans. During  the  1968  Republican  National 
Convention,  Senator  Scott  was  Chairman  of 
the  Platform  Subcommittee  on  Human 
Needs,  which  dealt  with  veterans  affairs.  He 
wrote  the  plank  which  promised  aid  to  re- 
turning Vietnam  veteraiis.  further  assistance 
to  cold  war  veterans  and  increased  benefits 
to  veterans  of  previous  wars. 

The  following  summary  outlines  how  Sen- 
ator Scott  has  worked  to  assist  veterans: 

9 1ST    CONGRESS 

Legislation 

S.  338 — To  Increase  the  rates  of  educa- 
tional a.=;sistance  allowance  paid  to  veterans. 

S.  1205 — To  provide  for  a  Supreme  Sacrifice 
Medal  for  widow  or  kin  of  deceased. 

S.  2800 — To  provide  paraplegia  rehabilita- 
tion allowance  of  $100  a  month  for  veterans 
of  World  War  I,  World  War  II  and  Korea 

S.  2813 — To  increase  amount  payable  on 
burial  and  funeral  expenses  for  veterans 
from  $250  to  $400 

S  2890 — To  define  "active  duty"  so  as  to 
allow  reservist  or  member  of  National  Guard 
or  Air  National  Guard  of  any  state  to  enjoy 
education  benefits. 

Votes 
Voted  tfl  provide  additional  veterans'  edu- 
cation and  training  assistance. 

89TH    CONGRESS 

Votes 
Vot«d  for  the  Veterans'  Pension  and  Read- 
justment Assistance  Act  of   1967. 

89TH    CONGRESS 

Legislation 

S.  969 — To  provide  for  at  least  one  vet- 
erans' service  center  in  each  state. 

S.  3580 — To  provide  additional  readjust- 
ment assistance  to  veterans  who  .served  dur- 
ing the  Vietnam  era. 

Votes 

Voted  to  provide  education  and  readjust- 
ment benefits  to  those  who  served  in  the 
southeast  Asia  theater  of  operations  as  de- 
termined by  the  President. 

Voted  to  provide  that  benefits  of  the  Cold 
War  Veterans'  Readjustment  Assistance  Act 
be  through  grants  rather  than  loans. 

Voted  for  the  Cold  War  Veterans'  Read- 
justment Assistance  Act. 

B8TH    CONGRESS 

Legislation 
S.  Res.  48 — Creating  a  standing  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  In  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate. 
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87TH  CONGRESS 

Legislation 
S.  3289 — To  grant  national  service  life  In- 
surance to  veterans  heretofore  Ineligible, 

Votes 
Voted    against    reducing    by    $10    million 
funds  for  medical  administration  and  mis- 
cellaneous operating  expenses  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration. 

86TH  CONGRESS 

Legislation 

S.  688 — To  provide  for  establishment  of  na- 
tional cemeteries  In  Pennsylvania. 

S.  269 — To  equalize  pay  of  retired  members 
of  uniformed  services. 

Votes 

Voted  for  the  Veterans'  Pension  Act  of 
1959. 

Voted  to  offer  to  veterans  of  World  War  II 
and  to  veterans  of  the  Korean  War  an  oppor- 
tunity for  one  year  to  take  out  national  serv- 
ice life  Insurance  at  their  attained  age. 

Pennsylvania's  veterans  are  receiving 
greater  benefits  and  more  assistance  than 
ever  before  because  of  Senate  Republican 
Leader  Hugh  Scott's  efforts  over  the  years. 
Senator  Scott  has  pledged  his  continued  ef- 
forts for  the  future. 


MEET   THE   CHALLENGE 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  22,  1970 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
constantly  hearing  complaints  about 
our  system  of  Government,  our  univer- 
sities, our  churches,  and  our  environ- 
ment. 

But  while  we  are  hearing  all  that  is 
wrong,  the  complaintants  rarely  offer 
solutions  to  correct  the  shortcomings. 

This  was  pointed  out  in  a  well-writ- 
ten editorial  by  Ellis  Bloomfield  in  the 
Hector  Mirror  in  our  Minnesota  Sixth 
Congressional  District. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  your  permission,  and 
for  the  edification  of  my  colleagues,  I 
insert  Mr.  Bloomfield's  editorial  in  the 
Congressional  Record: 

Meet  the  Challzngk 

We  spend  an  awfully  lot  of  time  complain- 
ing about  our  system,  our  government,  our 
universities,  our  churches  and  about  how 
loused  up  our  whole  world  Is.  Of  course 
many  things  really  do  need  changing.  We 
have  made  and  will  continue  to  make  many 
mistakes   as   long   as   we   are  doing   things. 

It  is  easy  to  view  our  mistake  In  getting 
involved  In  the  Viet  Nam  War,  our  failure 
to  keep  our  envionment  clean,  our  raising 
too  large  families,  our  not  curbing  inflation, 
our  spoiled  children  and  a  host  of  other 
problems.  Most  of  these  problems  have  been 
protested  by  mass  demonstrations  and  oth- 
er means. 

There  Is  a  real  challenge,  now  that  we  are 
so  aware  of  the  problems,  and  perhaps  It 
can  be  met  In  part  by  some  of  those  grad- 
uating this  week.  That  challenge  Is  In  find- 
ing the  solutions. 

Demonstrations  and  protests  In  the  past 
have  certainly  brought  the  problems  to  our 
attention,  but  now  we  need  something  more. 
It  takes  no  guts  or  brains  to  join  a  mass 
movement  and  make  a  protest  demonstra- 
tion. It  takes  a  lot  more  to  work  out  and 
propose  solutions.  We  recently  heard  a  speak- 
er who  said  that  we  should  follow  each  pro- 
test with  a  proposal. 
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We  do  not  like  pollution  but  we  cannot 
destroy  all  automobiles  and  shut  down  all 
of  our  factories,  instead  we  have  to  come 
up  with  pollution  eliminating  devices.  We 
must  come  up  with  a  new  powerplant  for 
our  cars  or  clean  up  the  old  one.  We  must 
devise  ways  to  produce  our  manufacturing 
materials  without  cluttering  up  the  air.  There 
is  more  of  a  challenge  in  this  than  march- 
ing down  the  street  and  making  demands 
that  factories  be  closed,  which  is  obviously 
no  solution. 

Almost  everyone  In  the  country  would  like 
to  get  out  of  Viet  Nam,  but  not  too  many 
workable  solutions  have  been  proposed.  The 
logistics  of  the  situation  alone  prohibit  us 
from  simply  raising  our  hands  and  immedi- 
ately pulling  out.  We  do  not  want  to  com- 
mit to  slaughter  the  last  50  or  60  thousand 
boys  over  there,  especially  if  we  know  a  few 
of  them  personally.  Yet  there  has  to  be  a 
workable  solution  for  a  fast  pullout.  It 
would  be  a  challenge  for  some  group 
to  come  up  with  a  well  worked  out  plan  bet- 
ter than  that  now  being  followed.  It  would 
probably   be   adopted  and   welcomed. 

You  can  go  right  down  the  list  of  things 
being  complained  about  and  ask  yourself  if 
yovi  have  any  solutions.  If  you  do,  make  them 
known,  if  you  do  not,  then  think  about 
them.  Your  voice  will  be  heard  far  louder 
than  if  you  "give  up"  and  join  the  masses 
who  can  only  take  the  negative  approach 
and  knock  the  system,  without  trying  to  bet- 
ter it. 

The  world  is  desperately  in  need  of  deep 
thinking  young  people  who  can  set  their 
sights  on  improving  their  world  and  do  some- 
thing about  it. 


KIDNEY  FOUNDATION  OP 
CALIFORNIA 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  22,  1970 

Mr.  BELL  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  an  outstanding  example  of 
volunteer  public  welfare  effort  that  is 
taking  place  in  southern  California, 

The  Kidney  Foundation  of  Southern 
California,  headquartered  in  Los  Angeles, 
an  affiliate  of  the  National  Kidney  Foun- 
dation, has  just  completed  a  most  suc- 
cessful fiscal  year— 1969-70— in  its  con- 
tinuing battle  against  the  Nation's  No, 
4  killer — kidney  disease. 

The  foundation  is  a  nonprofit,  nonsec- 
tarian  organization  supported  by  public 
contributions,  with  volunteers  devoting 
their  time  and  money  in  a  three-prong 
attack  against  this  often  insidious  threat 
to  our  health.  The  group  sponsors  service 
to  aid  kidney  disease  patients  with  "Proj- 
ect Life  Preserver"  a  program  of  securing 
home  artificial  kidney  machines.  It  sup- 
ports research  to  discover  causes  and  seek 
means  of  control  of  kidney  disease. 
Through  an  educational  program  the 
foundation  keeps  the  public  informed  of 
ways  of  early  diagnosis  of  kidney  disease 
and  keeps  physicians  continually  alerted 
to  new  discoveries  by  means  of  literature 
and  an  annual  medical  symposium. 

In  the  last  fiscal  year  the  organization 
funded  nine  new  home  artificial  kidney 
machines,  making  a  total  of  12  that  have 
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now  been  made  available  at  no  cost  to 
needy  patients  by  the  foundation.  It  also 
earmarked  $25,000  for  research  fellow- 
ship grants  and  established  three  new 
volunteer  chapters  in  the  western  Los 
Angeles  area,  the  Los  Angeles-Long 
Beach  Harbor  area,  and  in  San  Diego 
County.  Also  launched  were  an  at-cost 
drug  bank,  transplant  donor  program, 
and  a  pilot  kidney  disease  detection 
project. 

I  would  like  to  publicly  express  appre- 
ciation for  a  job  well  done  by  the  hun- 
dreds of  dedicated  members,  contribu- 
tors, physicians,  and  to  the  1969-70  board 
of  directors  led  by  Mr.  Orville  John  Hoag, 
Jr.,  its  president.  Dr.  Harvey  C.  Conick, 
M.D.,  chairman  of  the  foundation's  vol- 
untary scientific  advisory  council,  and  to 
Mr,  Leonard  Gottlieb,  the  Kidney  Foun- 
dation of  Southern  California's  executive 
director. 


MEDICAL  CARE  AND 
POCKETBOOKS 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'n\T;S 

Wednesday,  July  22,  1970 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California,  Mr, 
Speaker,  in  this  year  of  recession  every 
American  has  been  hard  hit  by  the  dual 
tragedies  of  inflation  and  unemploy- 
ment. Perhaps  hardest  hit  of  all  are  those 
who  have  had  the  misfortune  of  being 
hospitalized. 

Hospitalization  has  always  been  a 
hardship;  illness  is  never  easy,  but  it 
is  especially  trying  at  the  present  time. 
Today,  with  the  usual  hardships  of  ill- 
ness, comes  the  added  problem  of  pay- 
ing the  astronomical  costs  of  medical 
care. 

Recently,  an  editorial  appeared  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  commenting  on  this 
problem.  The  editorial  states: 

There  is  a  growing  consensus  that  some- 
thing must  be  done — because  for  millions  of 
Americans,  going  to  the  hospital  means  going 
broke  or  close  to  It.  For  many  more,  good 
medical  care  Is  next  to  nonexistent. 

It  goes  on  to  offer  some  succinct  com- 
ments on  the  options  before  Congress 
and  on  the  difficult  choices  which  Con- 
gress will  have  to  make  in  order  to  bal- 
ance the  public's  demand  for  more  health 
protection  and  the  publics  predictable 
reluctance  to  pay  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  this  editorial 
presents  a  view  which  the  entire  Con- 
gress should  take  into  consideration,  I  in- 
sert it  in  the  Record  : 

(Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  July  13,  1970] 
Medical  Care  and  Pocketbooks 

Issue:  With  medical  costs  soaring,  what 
role  should  the  federal  government  play  in 
providing  adequate  health  insurance? 

Although  Americans  spend  over  $60  billion 
a  year  for  health  care,  far  more  than  any 
other  nation  in  the  world,  it  is  almost  liter- 
ally true  that  a  lot  of  people  would  as  soon 
die  as  get  seriously  ill. 

For  millions  of  Americans,  going  to  the 
hospital  means  going  broke  or  close  to  it. 
For  many  more,  good  medical  care  is  next  to 
non-existent. 
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There  is  a  growing  consensus  that  some- 
thing must  be  done — even  If  that  something 
has  to  be  a  national  health  insurance  sys- 
tem going  far  beyond  the  existing  Medicare 
and  Medicaid  programs  for  the  elderly  and 
indigent. 

Several  bills  already  have  been  introduced, 
ranging  from  a  modest  "medicredit"  ap- 
proach backed  by  the  American  Medical 
Assn.,  to  a  sweeping  proposal  that  cradle-to- 
the-grave  medical  services,  financed  through 
the  federal  government,  be  made  available 
to  every  man,  woman  and  child  In  the  United 
States. 

The  Nixon  Administration  is  expected  to 
come  up  with  some  specific  proposals  of  Its 
own  for  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

Despite  the  growing  pressure  for  action, 
however,  the  question  Is  bo  enormously  com- 
plex that  it  may  take  several  years  to  work 
out  an  approach  which  will  alleviate  rather 
than   exacerbate   the   problem. 

As  anyone  knows  who  has  been  to  a  hos- 
pital lately,  medical  costs  have  been  soaring 
out  of  sight — partly  because  the  1966  enact- 
ment of  Medicare  and  Medicaid  created 
massively  greater  demands  for  health  serv- 
ices, and  partly  because  of  the  pressures 
for  higher  pay  by  nurses  and  medical 
technicians. 

Even  people  who  have  relatively  generous 
medical  insurance  coverage  can  be  wiped 
out  by  a  catastrophic  illness  In  the  family. 
The  situation  is  even  more  tragic  for  the 
24  million  Americans  under  65  who  have  no 
health  insurance  at  all. 

It  is  widely  recognized,  however,  that  a 
comprehensive  national  health  system  will 
produce  nothing  but  still  higher  medical 
costs  unless  it  is  accompanied  by  measures 
to  Increase  the  supply  and  quality  of  medical 
services. 

This  involves  the  training  of  more  doctors, 
of  course. 

In  view  of  many  experts.  It  also  involves 
the  large-scale  use  of  so-called  paraprofes- 
slonals — medical  technicians  who  can  take 
over  some  of  the  less  complicated  functions 
now  i)erformed  by  physicians. 

Finally,  it  is  expected  to  involve  steps  to 
encourage  a  more  effective  utilization  of 
equipment  by  hospitals,  and  an  acceleration 
of  the  trend  toward  group  medical  practice. 

Just  how  to  go  about  achieving  these 
fundamental  reforms  is  going  to  require 
some  very  close  congressional  study.  The 
lawmakers  need  to  do  considerable  head- 
scratching,  too,  over  the  extent  to  which  an 
expanded  federal  health  insurance  plan  will 
supplant  private  industry's  own  medical 
Insurance  programs. 

Last  but  not  least,  there  is  the  politically 
important  question  of  balancing  off  the 
public's  demand  for  more  health  protection 
and  the  pubUc's  predictable  reluctance  to 
pay  the  bill — a  bill  which,  under  the  more 
ambitious  schemes,  could  run  up  to  $40 
billion  a  year. 

Since  the  money  can  come  only  out  of  our 
own  pockets,  either  in  the  form  of  higher 
income  taxes  or  social  security  deductions 
from  our  paychecks,  that  is  a  very  large 
question  indeed. 


KILLED  IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  22,  1970 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Pfc.  Franklin  J.  Krantz.  Jr..  a  courageous 
young  man  from  Maryland,  was  killed 
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recently  in  Vietnam.  I  should  like  to 
honor  his  memory  by  including  the  fol- 
lowing article  in  the  Record. 

Pre.  Franklin  Krantz,  Jr.,  Killed  at  19  in 
VirrNAM 

Pfc.  Franklin  J.  Krantz.  Jr..  of  Route  3, 
Prederlclc,  died  In  Vietnam  June  13  after 
being  wounded  In  an  eaaaxy  ambush  a  week 
t>efc«-e.  the  Dei>artment  of  Defense  an- 
nounced yesterday. 

Private  Krantz,  19,  died  at  the  12th  Evacu- 
ation Hospital  In  Cu  Chi.  Tay  Nlnh  province. 
He  was  wounded  by  enemy  small-arms  flre 
while  on  patrol  somewhere  In  South  Vietnam 
on  June  4,  the  Defense  Department  said. 

A  member  of  Company  A,  1st  Battalion, 
5th  Infantry  Regiment,  2&th  Infantry  Divi- 
sion, he  had  been  on  duty  In  Cambodia  prior 
to  his  being  shot,  his  father  said. 

Private  Krantz  had  enlisted  for  three  years 
In  the  Army  in  July,  1969,  after  his  gradua- 
tion from  Governor  Thomas  Johnson  High 
School  In  Frederick. 

He  completed  his  basic  training  at  Port 
Bragg.  N.C.  and  had  advanced  training  at 
Fort  Polk,  La.  He  was  sent  to  Vietnam  in 
December,  1969. 

In  high  school,  he  was  a  member  of  the 
glee  club.  "His  only  ambition  was  to  be  a 
radio  announcer,"  his  father  said. 

Private  Krantz,  who  was  born  In  Frederick, 
Is  survived  by  his  father,  Franklin  J.  Krantz, 
St.,  of  Frederick;  his  mother,  Mrs.  Ronald 
Garling,  of  Bel  Air;  three  sisters,  Mrs.  Susan 
Shafer  and  Mrs.  Sandra  Leigh,  both  of  Fred- 
erick; and  Candace  C.  Krantz,  of  Bel  Air; 
and  both  grandmothers,  Mrs.  Henry  Krantz, 
of  Frederick,  and  Mrs.  Carl  Brtnkman,  of 
Orlando,  Fla. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

VA  HOSPITALS  SHORT  OF  FUNDS 
AND  PERSONNEL  FOR   1971 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  22,  1970 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  a  result  of  a  recent  survey  made  last 
week  of  the  166  VA  hospitals  by  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  it  appears 
that  the  budget  requests  made  to  the 
Congress  for  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion for  1971  fall  over  $180  million  short 
of  what  is  needed  to  meet  the  medical 
needs  for  America's  sick  and  disabled 
veterans.  H.R.  17548,  which  is  the  Ap- 
propriations bill  tc  fund  this  program,  is 
presently  awaiting  action  by  the  House 
and  Senate  conferees.  As  the  bill  stands 
in  conference,  the  Congress  has  added  a 
total  of  $125  million  to  the  requests  made 
by  the  administration.  One  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  was  added  by  the  Senate  and 
I  have  written  to  each  of  my  colleagues 
endorsing  the  action  taken  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  wisdom  of  the  House 
and  Senate  action  is  borne  out  by  the 
survey  which  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee has  just  completed.  I  have  com- 
municated these  results  to  each  one  of 
the  House  conferees  so  that  they  will 
have  the  most  up-to-date  information 
available  as  they  contemplate  accepting 
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the  additional  $100  million  voted  by  the 
Senate.  It  is  abundantly  clear  to  me  that 
the  House  conferees  should  accept  the 
additional  funding  voted  by  the  Senate 
as  it  appears  that  dental  care  for  return- 
ing Vietnam  veterans  has  been  under- 
funded by  over  $20  million;  hospital 
equipment  budgets  have  been  short- 
changed by  over  $26  million;  and  VA 
hospital  directors  throughout  the  Nation 
say  they  are  over  $83  million  short  of 
funds  to  hire  needed  recruitable  medical 
persormel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  is  a  break- 
down of  the  1971  nationwide  deficiencies 
just  compiled  by  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee : 

Dental  Care  for  returning  Viet- 
nam Veterans $20,409,707 

Community  Nursing  Care  pro- 
gram           7,524,  798 

Purchase  of  New  Equipment 11,  644,  159 

Purchase       of       Replacement 

Equipment 14,667,774 

Non-recurring  Maintenance  & 

Repair   35,526,747 

Recurring  Maintenance  &  Re- 
pair           1,982,412 

Recruitable  Medical  Personnel.  83,  495,  450 
Other  categories  (i.e.  fees  for 
medical  consultants,  contract 
hospitalization,  outpatient 
fee  medical,  state  home  pro- 
gram grants,  etc.) 5,259,253 

Total   1971    VA   hospital 

deficiencies 180,510,300 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  is  a  State 
by  State  breakdown  of  these  figures : 


states  reporting 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware    

District  ol  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois <». 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine  

Maryland.. 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshir* 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio  

Oklahoma. 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Puerto  Rico  

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia.  _       

Washington 

West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin    

Wyoming 

ToUl 


Dental  care 

for  returning 

Vietnam 

veterans 

Community 

nursing  care 

program 

Purchase  of 

new 
equipment 

Purchase  of 

replacement 

equipment 

Nonrecurring 

maintenance 

and  repair 

Recurring 

maintenance 

and  repair 

Recruitable 

medical 

personnel 

Other 

Total 

J728. 877 

$275. 094 

33.  544 

22,101 

216, 140 

86, 930 

18.003 

189.964 

98.096 

306. 053 

245.  544 

6,621 

631,007 

44.712 

290, 879 

84.  263 

36.044 

55,099 

0 

132.740 

257.814 

231.756 

217.979 

135.  046 

68.880 

14.421 

51,423 

12,775 

0 

235,411 

57,648 

798. 162 

108,  822 

15.330 

304, 256 

38,520 

99.596 

332,371 

48,000 

0 

127.  000 

8,915 

372,  261 

324.  386 

0 

0 

210.824 

308.302 

20.383 

234.451 

25.  550 

$160,116 

2i'2.  430 

259, 186 

1,564,084 

155,560 

121.255 

96,610 

247,  350 

520. 933 

160, 375 

0 

363, 246 

85,  573 

367,812 

135,  400 

0 

515.  454 

0 

91.595 

385,  348 

267. 291 

13.000 

0 

595,  073 

13.  505 

75.612 

11.631 

40,100 

484,010 

96.213 

2.327,382 

261,333 

0 

222, 495 

49. 592 

383,456 

423, 042 

56,311 

0 

99. 107 

28.111 

0 

303. 885 

75,841 

0 

53.516 

171.441 

99.214 

90, 150 

20.221 

$404,436 
227,  328 
212,968 

2,  220, 662 
258. 670 

96.080 

41.200 

163.800 

101,000 

3,298 

0 

623.  790 

78,750 

173,564 

118,900 

0 

365, 470 

0 

18.000 
328, 240 
320,853 
426. 630 
U 
894,  722 

28,314 
152,914 
146,552 

33.475 
576,616 

71,302 

3.  882, 583 
127,944 

0 
365, 828 
241,953 
397,934 
608. 692 

0 

0 
126,616 
45.470 

0 

508.923 

62,125 

0 
134.808 
104.279 
65. 456 
369.968 
193.761 

$253, 330 

386, 943 

522,  202 

5,331,457 

643.  761 

456,704 

101,730 

374, 125 

43,476 

134.760 

102,613 

826, 029 

119,313 

232,  575 

2, 180. 148 

151.278 

1.105.978 

0 

284. 450 

944, 274 

5,  420,  028 

320, 805 

0 

1, 157. 023 

55, 210 

1.377,685 

371,135 

88,772 

790,652 

107,551 

6,084,860 

220,982 

0 

357.232 

362,841 

927, 131 

711,169 

0 

0 

303,531 

0 

144.129 

530. 624 

233, 849 

0 

705.377 

185.  578 

39.428 

368. 491 

466.518 

0 

$24, 875 

0 

310,853 

92,000 

11,150 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

67,000 

40,000 

25,  000 

95, 600 

0 

94,300 

0 

50,  000 

60,  000 

123,  000 

0 

0 

123, 558 

0 

6,000 

0 

0 

62,595 

0 

292, 844 

0 

0 

155,338 

11,700 

51,190 

54,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

91,470 

60.500 

40,950 

0 

25,  000 

13,489 

0 

0 

0 

$1,819,609 
794. 535 
587,156 

6.965,680 
168, 183 

1,625,626 
651,907 

2,943,300 

3,  448,  555 
1,830,230 

139,967 

4,809,871 

908.758 

2,  403, 426 

1.114,078 

1,036.422 

1,771.935 

158, 235 

608, 464 

2,  041.  246 

1.538.153 

630.  410 

724. 189 

2,  024.  526 

272.820 

865, 323 

243,910 

172,268 

1.782,106 

230, 474 

9.963,018 

3.616.200 

200. 580 

2,133,093 

965, 241 

1,455,648 

5,645,889 

1,682,481 

394.  070 

204,049 

178.  282 

1. 160.  236 

4,  724.  009 
191,090 
293,  622 
753. 180 

1,386,108 
978.  232 

2,310.647 
367, 579 

$46, 016 

35,  527 

0 

239. 573 

9,500 

0 

0 

27.000 

40,275 

312,749 

(-12,004). 

183,798 

36.034  . 

535. 800 

80, 695 

0 

100,  259 

24,  000 

33,600 

20,  000 

136,  338 

6.400 

30,963 

27, 100 

33.  786 

41,825 

2,412 

25,560 

0 

150,284 

1,112,595 

0 

10,950 

59,640 

79, 346 

98,  520 

82,907 

121,000 

62,  050 

111,450 

7,602 

0 

16, 700 

0 

0 

41,860 

703,866 

0 

305,  357 

377,920 

$3, 687, 478 

213.515 

1.958,697 

93, 924 

1,697,537 

3,514,650 

20. 363.  099 

523, 340 

1,937,944 

692, 340 

3.021,158 

-40 

1.081  371 

152, 372 

4.005,043 

729,  352 

5.189,644 

695,  054 

3,382,010 

75.728 

643,  493 
177, 169 

9,378,811 

231,000 

4,  260,  056 

111.353 

3,920.437 

64,500 

1.288,244 

185. 999 
96. 645 

4,194,494 
278,880 

98. 936 
554, 800 

1,318,785 
4,591,722 

1.657,333 

9,794.762 

965.  067 

2,580,291 

52, 550 

942, 748 

382.848 

5,273,730 

171.102 

589, 158 

330, 408 

2,901,190 

35.678 

824,  093 

71.950 

432,125 

95,760 

4,027,150 

29, 322 

742,749 

1,025,718 

25,397,162 

233,456 

4,568,737 

146,095 

372,955 

848. 446 

4, 446, 328 

317.199 

2.066,312 

677,400 
1,025.024 

4, 090, 875 
8, 883, 094 

50, 000 

1,957,792 

170, 600 

626, 720 

162.608 

1, 134, 361 

38. 400 

306. 780 

247, 544 

1.986.938 

1,  015. 352 

7, 504, 379 

83,000 

686, 855 

21,475 

315,097 

151, 250 

2,075,815 

312. 774 

3, 186, 837 

95,000 

1,297,713 

840,000 

4.519,064 

57.916 

1,  509,  465 

20. 409. 707 

7,  524.  798 

11,644,159 

14. 667, 774 

35,526,747 

1,982,412 

83,  495.  450 

5,  259.  253 

180,  510,  300 
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A    METHOD    OF    DECISIONMAKING 
AMONG  ALTERNATIVES 


HON.  LAURENCE  J.  BURTON 

OF  UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  22,  1970 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  1 
have  become  increasingly  concerned 
over  the  way  decisions  are  being  made 
with  regard  to  the  ase  of  our  resources. 
Often  these  decisions  are  made  without 
a  systematic  evaluation  of  any  kind.  I 
submit  that  decisions  affecting  the  al- 
location of  our  resources  are  generally 
very  complex,  and  require  a  systematic 
reconciliation  of  conflicting  goals  to 
arrive  at  an  optimum  selection.  The 
weakness  of  the  prevelant  decisionmak- 
ing approaches  is  that  they  have  failed 
to  recognize  two  basic  principles  of  deci- 
sionmaking, reported  Dr.  A.  Bruce 
Bishop  in  his  study  on  "Socio-Economic 
and  Community  Factors  in  Planning 
Urban  Freeways."  These  are: 

(1)  That  decisions  must  be  based  on  the 
differences  among  alternatives;  (2)  That 
money  consequences  must  be  separated  from 
the  consequences  that  are  not  reducible  to 
money  terms;  then  these  irreduclbles  must 
be  weighed  against  the  money  consequences 
as  a  part  of  the  decisionmaking  process. 

Dr.  Bishop's  study  deals  with  the 
choices  in  planning  urban  freeways; 
however,  his  method  for  comparing  and 
evaluating  user  and  community  conse- 
quences for  decisionmaking  among  al- 
ternatives is  useful  in  all  areas  of  public 
program  decisions.  I  commend  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  chapter  VI  of 
his  study  outlining  his  method  as  the 
second  in  a  series  of  articles  dealing  with 
the  critical  matter  of  making  choices  in 
the  allocation  of  our  resources. 

The  study  follows: 
A   Method  for   Decisions   Among  Freeway 

Location  Alternatives  Based  on  User  and 

Community  Consequences 

(By  Bruce  Bishop) 
introduction 

Consequences  to  users  and  impacts  on  af- 
fected communities  are  both  recognized  as 
important  parts  of  decisions  about  urban 
freeway  locations.  Often,  of  course,  these  de- 
cisions are  made  primarily  in  response  to 
political  pressures  without  a  systematic  eval- 
uation of  any  kind.  At  the  same  time,  high- 
way planners  and  analysts  have  proposed 
various  methods  for  evaluating  these  factors 
in  order  to  provide  a  basis  for  improving  and 
expediting  the  decision-making  process.  To 
date,  these  techniques  have  generally  fallen 
into  one  of  two  groups.  TThe  first  of  these  Is 
to  apply  economic  measures  such  as  the 
benefit-cost  ratio.  It  Is  primarily  based  on 
agency  costs  and  motor  vehicle  operating  and 
(possibly)  time  costs.  The  other  technique  Is 
some  form  of  point  weighting  scheme  similar 
to  the  sufficiency  rating.  Seldom  does  either 
of  these  methods  include  more  than  a  few 
of  the  many  variables  relevant  to  the  de- 
cision. 

A  general  criticism  of  either  of  these  ap- 
proaches is  that  they  have  failed  to  recog- 
nize two  basic  principles  of  decision  making. 
These  are ': 

1.  That  decisions  must  be  based  on  the 
differences  among  alternatives. 

2.  That  money  consequences  mtist  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  consequences  that  are  not  re- 
ducible to  money  terms;    then  these  Irre- 
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ducibles  must  be  weighed  against  the  money 
consequences  as  a  part  of  the  decisionmaking 
process. 

One  of  several  statements  which  applies 
these  principles  to  highways  and  freeways  is: 

"In  many  cases,  some  consequences  of  de- 
cisions among  highway  alternatives  cannot 
be  expressed  in  terms  of  money.  Further- 
more, these  'irreduclbles,'  'to  whomsoever 
they  may  accrue,'  are  relevant  to  the  deci- 
sion. In  these  situations,  the  'dollar'  an- 
swers from  the  eooncwny  study  do  not  dic- 
tate the  final  choice;  on  the  other  hand  they 
provide  a  money  figure  against  which  the  ir- 
reduclbles can  be  weighed  and  thereby  nar- 
row the  area  of  uncertainty  with  which  the 
decision  maker  is  faced."  ' 

This  paper  proposes  and  discu6E«e  a  pro- 
cedure that  is  Intended  to  fit  these  rather 
simple  statements  of  principle  to  the  com- 
plex problem  of  decision  making  among  pro- 
posed freeway  locations  In  urban  areeis.  It 
offers  a  structure  and  analytical  tools  by 
which  valid  comparisons  among  alterna- 
tives, based  on  these  principles  of  decision 
making,  can  be  made. 

It  must  be  recognized  at  the  outset  that 
decisions  about  urban  freeway  locations  usu- 
ally Involve  a  variety  of  effects  that  these 
aryvlewed  and  weighted  differently  by  the 
affected  interest  groups.  At  the  same  time  the 
Auman  mind  can  at  one  time  encompass  and 
analyze  the  effects  of  only  a  limited  number 
of  such  relationships.  Thus  a  primary  aim 
of  any  decisionmaking  scheme  must  be  to 
eliminate  as  many  Irrelevant  factors  as  jjos- 
slble,  and  to  provide  a  means  for  clearly  fo- 
cusing on  and  thinking  straight  about  the 
remaining  areas  of  agreement  as  well  as  on 
the  pwlnts  of  disagreement. 

REVIEW    AND    CRITIQUE    OF    PRESENT    METHODS 
OF    ANALYSIS 

The  present  methods  for  making  decisions 
among  alternative  freeway  locations  gener- 
aUy  fall  into  two  groups.  These  are  benefit- 
cost  or  other  economy  studies  and  point 
weighting  schemes.  A  brief  review  and  cri- 
tique of  each  of  these  approaches  follows. 

Benefit-cost  studies 

Engineering  economy  provides  the  basis  for 
comparing  the  direct  economic  consequences 
of  alternate  route  locations  with  each  other 
or  with  the  "do  nothing"  alternative,  which, 
in  this  instance,  is  to  continue  to  use  existing 
facilities.  Engineering  economic  analysis  has 
taken  the  following  forms: 

1.  Benefit-cost  ratios — including  Incre- 
mental benefit-cost  ratios. 

2.  Present  worth  of  benefits  minus  present 
worth  of  costs. 

3.  Equivalent  uniform  annual  cost. 

4.  Rate  of  return — including  incremental 
rates  of  return. 

These  methods  are  presented  and  dis- 
cussed by  various  writers  *  and  '*  and  others. 
All  of  the  methods,  when  correctly  applied, 
will  give  equivalent  answers.  To  date  these 
techniques  have  been  little  used,  except  on 
the  Interstate  System,  where  they  were  re- 
quired by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  Even 
these  studies  often  left  much  to  l>e  desired.' 
The  pnlnclpal  diflBculties  In  benefit-cost 
studies  for  alternative  highway  locations  in 
rxiral  areas  relate  to  such  factors  as  esti- 
mating future  traffic  volumes,  choosing  a 
proper  time  period  for  the  analysis,  deter- 
mining appropriate  unit  values  for  such 
items  as  time,  and  for  methods  1,  2,  and  3 
(above)  specifying  the  minimum  attractive 
rate  of  return.  Each  of  these  problems  has 
received  attention  in  the  literature  (see  Ref- 
erence 14  for  a  summary) .  In  the  urban  en- 
vironment, freeways  have  additional  conse- 
Quencee  referred  to  in  the  literature  as  com- 
munity impacts  or  effects.  These  often  In- 
volve values  which  cannot  be  quantified  in 
money  terms.  To  date,  neither  suitable  tech- 
niques nor  adequate  data  have  been  devel- 
oped for  appraising  the  economic  effects  of 
these  factors;  furtbermore,  it  may  be  Inap- 
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proprlate  to  quantify  some  of  them.  It  fol- 
lows that,  In  the  urban  context,  economic 
analysis  may  give  only  a  partial  appraisal  of 
the  problem. 

Factor  weighting  methods 
Systems  of  point  weightings  and  numeri- 
cal ratings  also  have  been  proposed  as  a 
method  of  evaluating  commumty  impacts. 
The  approach  of  Jessiman  and  Brand,  et  al.' 
Is  to  itemize  the  objectives  to  be  considered 
In  the  selection  of  the  location  and,  where 
possible,  to  define  a  measure  for  the  objec- 
tive. Each  objective  is  given  a  weight  which 
refiects  Its  Importance  relative  to  the  other 
objectives.  A  total  of  100  percent  Is  assigned 
to  all  the  objectives.  Points  under  each  ob- 
jective are  given  to  each  proposal  accord- 
ing to  how  well  it  satisfies  the  objective;  the 
one  beat  satisfying  each  objective  receives 
the  meixlmum  points  allowed;  the  worst  re- 
ceives none,  and  the  remainder  are  assigned 
rvalues  between  zero  and  the  maximum. 
Points  allotted  to  each  objective  are  totaled 
for  etwh  proposal;  and  the  one  twhlevlng 
the  most  jKJlnts  is  considered  the  best  alter- 
native. 

Hill  ■  proposes  a  similar  method  of  evaluat- 
ing which  he  calls  a  goal  achievement  ma- 
trix. This  provides  for  separate  weightings 
by  individual  segments  of  the  community; 
in  turn,  these  opinions  are  weighted  to  re- 
fiect  the  relative  importance  of  each  group. 
Other  methods  of  analysis  have  been  sug- 
gested by  Roberts*,  Shlmpeler  and  Grecco" 
and  Schlager  '°. 

All  of  these  weightings  methods  violate  in 
some  basic  ways  the  two  principles  of  de- 
cision making  stated  earlier.  Some  of  the  rea- 
sons for  this  deficiency  and  some  at  the 
difficulties  encountered  In  attempting  to 
consolidate  community  effects  Into  a  single 
number  are  as  follows: 

1.  Finding  Common  Units  of  Measure.  The 
first  difficulty  Is  in  finding  a  common  unit 
for  constructing  a  utility  scale  which  can 
measure  all  the  diverse  Impacts  of  a  freeway 
in  such  a  way  that  they  can  be  combined 
Into  a  single  number. 

2.  Assigning  the  Values.  Any  procedure 
which  requires  the  assigning  of  subjective 
numerical  values  leads  to  the  question  of 
who  is  to  assign  them.  Clearly,  where  con- 
fiicting  Interests  are  Involved,  the  viewpoint 
taken  will  affect  the  values  assigned.  "It  Is 
also  evident  from  careful  observation  of  plan- 
ning studies  that  values  change  during  the 
planning  process.  This  is  to  be  expected  as 
the  natural  result  of  information  developed 
by  the  study  Itself  and  by  the  planners' 
reactions  to  this  information.  It  follows  that 
the  rating  scheme  itself  becomes  another 
variable  in  the  planning  process. 

3.  Weighting  the  Interest  Groups.  Even  If 

auate  evaluations  by  various  groups  can 
btalneA.  the  problem  of  comparing  the 
jatioi*  or  utilities  assigned  by  one  in- 

ihvtdual  or  group  with  those  of  others  and 
decraitig-liow  much  weight  should  be  given  to 
each  still  exists.  Ertfferent  members  of  so- 
ciety have  different  Interests.  Inevitably  they 
will  value  the  various  objectives  at  widely 
varying  rates.  While  the  theoretical  concept 
of  utility  is  important,  it  is  severely  limited 
by  the  fact  that  to  date  no  way  has  been 
demonstrated  to  measure  the  utilities  of  all 
individuals  on  some  absolute  scale.  Until 
such  interpersonal  comparisons  of  utility  are 
possible,  the  aggregation  of  the  preferences 
of  all  Individuals  and  groups  in  society  into 
a  single  measure  cannot  be  taken  to  be  an 
objective  measuring  device. 

4.  Complex  Decisions  Need  More.  Not  less, 
Information.  In  any  situation  where  large 
amounts  of  Information  must  be  encom- 
passed in  a  decision,  the  tendency  of  deci- 
sion makers  is  to  aggregate  all  Information 
relevant  to  the  decision  into  a  single  num- 
ber. While  too  much  information  is  confus- 
ing, too  little  information  or  an  over-aggre- 
gation of  information  can  also  lead  to  in- 
correct decisions.  Too  much  aggregation  sub- 
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merges  pertinent  Information.  It  masks  and 
covers  the  true*  differences  among  alterna- 
tives and  leaves  no  way  to  Identify  and  con- 
tract these  differences  In  decisionmaking. 
A  middle  ground  Is  needed  where  the  num- 
ber of  factors  in  the  decision  Is  manage- 
able, and  yet  all  the  differences  among  the 
alternatives  which  are  pertinent  to  the  deci- 
sion are  shown. 

USER   AND   COMMUNITY    FACTORS   IN   EVALUATINO 
ROUTE  LOCATION  ALTERNATTVKS 

To  carry  out  an  engineering,  economic,  so- 
cial analysis  of  the  effects  of  freeway  loca- 
tion, a  basis  must  be  established  for  evaluat- 
ing both  user  and  community  consequences 
In  making  comprehensive  comparisons  of  the 
differences  among  alternatives.  To  accomplish 
this,  three  important  aspects  of  the  problem 
must  be  considered.  These  are  (1)  quantifica- 
tion and  separation  of  user  and  community 
factors,  (2)  viewpoint  of  decision  makers,  and 
(3)  time  period  of  analysis.  Decision  makers 
should  Include  all  of  these  In  their  analyses 
If  optimal  decisions  are  to  be  made. 

Quantification 

Comparisons  of  the  differences  among  al- 
ternatives depends  on  defining  the  ftwtors 
vhich  measure  the  relative  merits  of  the 
alternatives.  Identification  and  quantification 
of  these  factors  are  difficult  problems.  Tables 
1  and  2  represent  the  effort  of  the  authors 
to  develop  a  list  of  factors  that  describe  the 
cost  of  the  freeway  and  Its  impact  on  users 
and  the  community.  These  tables  separate 
the  consequences  into  direct  and  Indirect 
effects  In  a  manner  which,  In  the  authors' 
opinions,  is  in  best  keeping  with  the  second 
principle  of  decision  making,  and  with  the 
best  current  practice  in  highway  economy 
studies.  Table  1  contains  the  direct  effects 
which  are  specifically  associated  with  high- 
way construction  and  use,  and  Table  2  the  in- 
direct effects  which  fall  upon  the  non-user 
and  the  community.  The  "measures  or  sug- 
gested measures"  indicate  whether  these  con- 
sequences are  presently  quantifiable  in  money 
terms,  or,  in  other  instances,  those  factors 
for  which  there  seems  to  be  a  good  possibility 
to  measure  them  in  some  other  units.  Factors 
which  are  seemingly  non-quantifiable  also 
are  noted.  The  word  "non-quantifiable"  is 
used  advisedly  since  the  effects  described  by 
the  item  are  real.  In  time  they  might  be 
quantlfled.  though  not  necessarily  in  dollar 
values. 

User  and  direct  effects.  Table  1  lists  the 
Items  of  direct  cost  of  the  highway  and  costs 
or  benefits  to  the  highway  \iser.  Items  (1) 
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and  (2)  under  the  heading  "quantifiable 
market  values"  are  those  typically  used  in 
,the  calculation  of  benefits  and  costs  in  the 
economic  analysis  of  highway  projects.  The 
variables  listed  under  ( 1 )  the  cost  of  the 
highway  and  (2a)  vehicle  operating  costs  are 
readily  definable  and,  given  reasonably  ac- 
curate Inputs,  are  quantifiable  in  money 
terms.  The  same  is  not  true,  however,  for 
Item  (3)  travel  time  savings  to  non-commer- 
cial vehicles  and  item  (4),  the  non-quanti- 
fiable non-market  Items.  These  are  important 
in  the  ledger  of  costs  and  benefits  to  the  •  •  •. 
Considerable  research  effort  has  been  devoted 
to  arriving  at  monetary  values  for  some  of 
these  factors.  There  remains,  nevertheless. 
substantial  controversy  and  disagreement  as 
to  the  methods  for  imputing  values  to  these 
factors,  the  values  to  be  assigned,  and  wheth- 
er or  not  certain  portions  of  them  should  be 
considered  at  all.' « « "  u 

In  order  to  avoid  confusion,  and  also  to 
place  the  analysis  on  a  solid  economic  basis, 
the  authors  recommend  that  only  the  "quan- 
tifiable market  vulues"  (measurable  in  the 
market  place)  be  stated  in  money  terms  to 
be  included  in  the  economic  analysis.  This 
means    that    travel    time    savings    must    be 
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Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


divided  into  commercial  and  non-commercial 
(as  Indicated  by  Table  1)  segments,  using  a 
monetary  value  only  for  commercial  travel 
time.  Likewise  only  the  identifiable  economic 
costs  of  accidents  are  considered  on  the 
monetary  side  of  the  ledger,  avoiding  any 
attempt  to  place  dollar  values  on  loss  of  life, 
pain,  or  suffering  caused  by  accidents.  By  the 
same  line  of  reasoning,  the  authors  recom- 
mend that  discomfort,  inconvenience,  strain 
and  aesthetic  considerations  not  be  stated 
In  money  terms. 

Factors  in  Community  Impact.  Table  2 
contains  a  list  of  18  factors  which  describe 
the  community  or  non-user  effects  of  freeway 
route  location.  They  are  grouped  into  four 
areas:  (1)  Local  Transportation  Effects,  (2) 
Community  Planning  and  Environment,  (3) 
Neighborhood  and  Social  Structure,  and  (4) 
Community  Economic  and  Fiscal  Structure. 
As  Indicated  earlier,  techniques  are  not  avail- 
able and  may  not  be  appropriate  for  express- 
ing the  community  effects  of  freeways  in 
money  terms.  Quantification  of  others  may 
not  be  possible  even  in  non-monetary  terms. 
Table  2  suggests  some  possible  measures  for 
items  that  appear  to  be  quantifiable.  Some  of 
these  have  been  taken  from  the  highway 
research  literature;  others  are  suggestions  of 
the  authors.  All  are  tentative  at  this  point. 


TABLE  1.— DIRECT  EFFECTS  OF  FREEWAY  CONSTRUCTION  AND  USE 


Factor 


Description 


Time  period 
(years) 


QUANTIFIABLE  l«ARKET  VALUES 

1.  Costot  higliway: 

(a)  Planning.- I 

(b)  Right-ot-way I    Capital  cost  and  annual  cost  of  planning,  con- 

(c)  Construction >   structing,  maintaining,  and  operating  the  free- 

(d)  Maintenance.. way. 

(e)  Operation J 

2.  Cosis  (benefits)  to  higtiwajf  user: 

(a)  Veliicle  operating  cost  (including    Net  increase  (decrease)  in  costs  of  vehicle  opera- 

congestion  costs).  tion  per  year. 

(b)  Travel  time  savings  (commercial). .  Net  increase  (decrease)  in  travel  time,  times  dollar 

value  ot  commercial  travel  time. 

(c)  Motorist  safetj  (economic  cost  of    Net  change  in  expected  number  of  accidents  times 

accidents).  average  cost  per  accident. 

QUAMTIFIABLE  NONMARKET  VALUES 

3.  Costs  (benefits)  to  highway  user: 

Travel  time  savings  (noncommercial)...  Minutes  saved  per  vehicle  trip 

NONQUANTIFIABLE  NONMARKET  VALUES 

4.  Costs  (bene(its)  to  highway  user: 

Motorist  safety  .     .  _ Accident-costs  of  pain,  suffering  and  deprivation.. 

Comfort  and  convenience Discomfort,  inconvenience,  and  strain  of  driving... 

Aesthetics  from  driver  viewpoint Benefit  of  pleasing  views  and  scenery  from  the 

road. 


Dollar... 
....do... 
...-do... 
....do... 
....do... 

Not  available 

....  20  to  40. 
....  20. 

Annual. 
Do. 

...do.. 

Do. 

...,do.. 

Do. 

....do.. 

Do. 

Minutes  or 
hours. 

Do 

Unknown 

...do 

...do 

Do 

Do 
Do 

TABLE  2.-C0MMUNITY  EFFECTS  OF  FREEWAY  LOCATION  AND  USE 


Time  period 


Factor 


Measures  and  suggested  measures  (description) 


Units 


Long 
run 


Short 

run 


Locai  transportation  effects: 

Traffic  service  to  community  by  freeway — Highway  capacity.  O-D 
of  trips,  major  traffic  generators. 


Effect  on  local  transportation— city  street  circulation  mass  and/or 
rapid  transit. 


Access    to    regional    facilities— recreation,    education,   culture, 
business,  and  employment. 

Highway  design  standards— grades,  alinement,  and  interchange 
location. 

Community  planning  and  environment: 

Land   use  -Land   development,  changes  in   use.   multiple  use, 
separation  o'  uses 


Esthetic  impact  of  freeway  on  community — depressed  or  elevated, 
landscapmg.  structures. 


Percent X 

Miles X 


Noise 

Air  pollution 


1.  Percent  reduction  of  through  traffic  on  city  streets.  (Vehicles 

before,  vehicles  after)  vehicles  before. 

2.  Distance  of  freeway  access  from   maior  traffic  generators  (E.  G. 

academic,   business,   cultural,   administrative  centers)  or  as 
measured  by  road  user  or  transportation  costs. 

3.  Corridor  miles  compatible  with  present  or  future  public  transpor-  do.. X 

tation  development, 

1.  Costs  (savings)  for  improvement  to  city  streets  to  provide  for  pro-    Dollars X 

lected  traffic  volumes  if  freeway  is  not  built. 

2.  Net  change  in  parking  space  available  as  result  of  freeway Number  of  spaces X 

3.  Number  of  interchanges  with  the  community  less  streets  closed..  Number X 

1.  Travel   time   savings    to    regional   activitiy   centers   (minutes     Minutes  per  day X 

vehicles)X( vehicles  day)  for  each  facility. 

2.  Number  of  trips  to  community  generated  from  outside Vehicles  per  day X 

1.  Miles  less  than  X*";^  grade Miles X 

2.  Miles  of  curvature  less  than  Y  radius do. X 

3.  Average  distance  between  interchanges ..do X 

1.  Land  for  potential  development  fo  which  access  is  created Acres X 

2.  Miles  of  freeway  separating  incompatible  land  use  minus  miles    Miles X 

dividing  compatible  uses 
3   Miles  adjacent  to  or  throush  land  undergoing  change  in  use. Miles.'acre X 

1.  Miles  depressed  in  residential  areas  plus  miles  elevated  in  com-     Miles X 

mercial  aieas  less  miies  at  grade. 

2.  Additional  costs  of  aesthetic   improvement   in  structures  and 

landscaping. 

1.  Increase  in  DB  level  weighted  by  miles  residential,  and  numbers 

schools,  churches,  etc.,  adjacent  to  freeway. 

2.  Additional  cost  of  noise  barriers  in  "noise  problem  areas" 

1.  Net  change  in  noxious  exhaust  emissions  for  projected  trafhc 

with  and  without  the  freeway. 


Amount X 

DB  (weighted)... X 

Dollars X 

Percent X 
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Factor 


Measures  and  suggested  measures  (description) 


Neighborhood  and  social  structure: 

Property  values— Changes  m  resale  values. 


Neighborhood  impacts— Displacement  and  relocation  of  people, 
environmental  qualities,  neighborhood  cohesivenejs  and 
stability. 


Time 

period 

Units 

Long 
run 

Short 
run 

Dollars. 

X 

iNumber 

X 

(Dollars.. 

.  X 

1  Number 

X 

(Dollars.. 

.  X 

Number 

of  units 

of  people 

X 

X 

X 

Number 
Index  Nc 

X 

X 

Parks  and  recreational  facilities 

Cultural  and  religious  institutions 

Historical  sites  and  unique  areas 

School  system— Attendance  boundaries,  school  environment 


Community  economic  and  fiscal  structure: 

Effect  on  tax  base— Net  change  in  assessed  value  of  property  on 
tax  rolls. 


Community  services— Police  and  fire  protection,  utility  services- 
water,  garbage. 
Commercial  activity- Wholesale,  retail. 


Employment— Creation  of  jobs,  displacement  of  jobs. 


1.  Increase  or  decrease  (net)  over  normal  trend  in  property  value 
classified  by  type  of  use  and  distance  from  freeway. 

1.  Number  of  housing  units  displaced  (or)  number  displaced  as 

percent  ot  community's  total  stock. 

2.  Number  of  people  displaced  (or)  number  displaced  as  percent  of 

community's  population. 

3.  Net  loss  of  housing — Units  taken  (less)  vacant  replacement  hous- 

ing in  same  price  range  with  comparable  financing  (less)  new 
construction  planned  on  vacant  land  with  hnancmg. 

4.  Cohesive  neighborhoods  severed  by  Ireeway  (as  determined  by 

mapping  neighborhood  boundaries  and  social  characteristics). 

5.  Neighborhood  stability  (mobility  index.  Hill,  S.L.,  and  Frankland, 

B.,  HRB  record  187,  1967,  pp.  33-42) 

1.  Acres  of  parks  lost  (gained)  as  percent  of  total  available  acres 

2.  Cost  of  park  replacement  less  compensation 

3.  Number  of  parks  affected 

1.  Number  of  churches  taken  (or)  total  attendance  affected 

2.  Additional  cost  of  relocation,  excess  over  taking  price 

3.  Improved  access  or  location  for  new  church  facilities 

1.  Number  of  historical  areas  lost(total  affected  less  those  relocated). 

2.  Value  of  monument  measured  by  annual  visits  per  year 

1.  Net  loss  (gain)  in  tax  base  for  school  system. . .   

2.  Number  of  schools  totally  or  partially  taken  (or  affected) 

3.  Number  ot  school  attendance  areas  with  access  to  school  seriously 

impaired  where  boundaries  cannot  be  adjusted. 
'.  Increase  (decrease)  in  cost  of  providing  school  services  due  to 

changes  in  bussing,  etc. 
5.  Net  additional  cost  to  the  community  ot  relocating  schools  affected 

by  freeway  (plus)  cost  of  noise  reduction  in  schools  ad,acent  to 

freeway. 

1.  Loss  of  assessed  valuation  in  nght-of-ewy  as  percent  cf  com-     Percent 

munity  total. 

2.  Loss  of  assessed  valuation  in  nght-ot-way  less  increase  ot  land    Dollars X 

values  (assessed)  due  to  freeway  impact. 

Net  loss  (gain)  in  tax  revenue  due  to  freeway  impact do X 

Net  increase  (decrease)  in  costs  of  providing  fire  and  police  pro- do '...'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  X 

tection  and  water,  sewerage,  and  garbage  service. 
Net  increase  (decrease)  over  normal  trend  in  gross  wholesale  and  do X 

retail  sales. 

Net  number  of  businesses  located  (dislocated)  by  freeway Number 

Net  number  of  jobs  located  (dislocated)  as  a  result  of  freeway. do 

2.  Net  gain  (loss)  in  gross  earnings  from  jobs  located  or  dislocated    Dollars ""'..'x' 

by  the  freeway. 

3.  Net  increase  (decrease)  in  job  opportunities  due  to  expanded     Number _ x 

commuting  area  less  jobs  available  to  outside  commuting. 


Percent x 

Dollars x 

Number x 

I  Number  of  churches 

I  Number  of  people 

Dollars. X 

Minutes X 

Number x 

Visits  per  year.. X 

Dollars X 

Numbers 

Number  of  pupils X 

Dollars X 

do X 


X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 


X 
X 

X 


The  factors  and  suggested  measures  given 
In  Table  2  can  be  used  as  a  basis  for  evalu- 
ating differences  Ln  community  impact  of 
various  alternatives.  It  must  be  recognized 
that  those  measures  which  are  given  in  dol- 
lar values  are  not  compatible  with  the  mar- 
ket cost  items  in  Table  1  and  therefore  can- 
not be  Incorporated  Into  the  economic  anal- 
ysis. 'Willie  the  list  of  factors  and  measures 
given  in  Table  2  provides  a  reasonable  means 
for  identifying  and  measuring  community  ef- 
fects, It  is  also  meant  to  stimulate  thought, 
research,  and  Improvement  in  the  means  of 


describing  and  measuring  community  im- 
pact. Only  by  collecting  data  during  route 
location  studies  and  on  the  effects  of  exist- 
ing freeways  will  it  be  possible  to  properly 
evaluate  the  community  effects  of  proposed 
freeway  route  alternatives. 

Vieicpoint  as  a  factor  in  evaluating 

community  effects 

Different    alternatives    affect    the    various 

levels    of    government,    communities,    and 

groups  in   different   ways.   Much  of  today's 

controversy  over  freeways  results  from  the 


failure  of  one  group  to  appreciate  another's 
values  and  concerns. 

To  provide  some  insight  Into  the  principal 
concerns  of  the  major  decision  making 
groups,  a  research  survey  was  used  to  evalu- 
ate the  attitudes  of  highway  planners,  com- 
munity officials,  and  a  sainple  of  citizens  in 
one  community,  toward  the  route  location 
factors  presented  in  Tables  1  and  2,  A  few  of 
the  results  of  the  survey  are  given  in  Table 
3.  They  show  the  degree  of  importance 
placed  on  route  location  factors  by  these 
three  groups. 


TABLE  3.-IMP0RTANCE  OF  FACTORS  IN  ROUTE  LOCATION  TO  HIGHWAY  PLANNERS,  LOCAL  OFFICIALS.  AND  CITIZENS 

|ln  percent] 


Division  of  Highways 


Community  officials 


Citizens 


Factor 


Major 


Minor 


No 


Major 


Minor 


No 


Major 


Minor 


No 


Direct  costs  and  benefits  of  freeway: 

Cost  ot  highway 

Motorists  safety.'comfort 

Travel  time  savings 

Vehicle  operating  cost 

Local  transportation  effects: 

Traffic  service  to  city 

Local  transportation 

Regional  access... 

Highway  design  standards 

Community  planning  and  environment: 

Land  use  plans. 

Esthetics  of  freeway 

Noise - .  - 

Air  pollution. 

Neighborhood  and  social  structure: 

Property  values.  _ 

Neighborhood  impact 

Parks  and  recreation.. 

Cultural:  religious  center 

Historical  unique  areas 

School  system 

Community  economic  and  fiscal  structure: 

Effect  on  tax  base. 

Community  services 

Commercial  activity 

Employment 

Number  in  sample 


95 

4 

1 

«6 

12 

1 

81 

16 

85 

13 

2 

H 

12 

2 

87 

8 

52 

43 

5 

55 

40 

2 

61 

31 

41 

54 

5 

29 

48 

21 

19 

50 

29 

96 

4 

0 

«9 

8 

1 

77 

20 

74 

20 

6 

91 

7 

2 

63 

31 

50 

45 

5 

65 

31 

2 

55 

37 

93 

5 

2 

87 

11 

2 

81 

15 

65 

32 

3 

79 

17 

2 

52 

37 

69 

26 

5 

76 

21 

1 

42 

51 

24 

67 

9 

67 

28 

3 

51 

42 

13 

52 

35 

58 

33 

6 

72 

22 

65 

28 

7 

72 

22 

2 

59 

33 

54 

41 

5 

59 

33 

5 

40 

41 

17 

S2 

18 

0 

5t 

34 

6 

37 

51 

54 

43 

3 

36 

57 

4 

17 

61 

IB 

69 

30 

I 

6« 

32 

2 

37 

48 

11 

56 

37 

7 

51 

43 

5 

43 

42 

13 

30 

61 

9 

49 

42 

7 

48 

41 

32 

65 

3 

71 

25 

2 

61 

34 

37 

50 

13 

56 

39 

3 

47 

43 

41 

45 

14 

56 

32 

8 

60 

35 

54 


160 


123 


XUM 
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Several  of  the  responses  of  the  three 
groups,  AS  shown  In  Table  3,  deserve  com- 
ment. First  Is  the  attitude  toward  vehicle 
operating  costs.  They  are  considered  \,o  be  of 
Importance  by  the  highway  planners;  on 
the  other  hand,  community  officials  or  citi- 
zens place  practically  no  Importance  on 
them.  Second,  as  expected,  the  highway  plan- 
ners show  less  concern  for  local  traffic  circu- 
lation than  do  city  officials.  Third,  regarding 
the  factors  In  conununlty  environment  such 
as  noise  and  air  pollution,  there  is  much 
more  concern  by  community  officials  and 
citizens  than  by  the  highway  planners. 
Finally,  the  factors  reflecting  neighborhood 
and  social  structure  were  of  much  less  Im- 
portance to  this  particular  sample  of  citizens 
than  to  either  the  highway  planners  or  com- 
munity officials. 

These  few  examples  point  out  the  need  for 
considering  the  various  viewpoints  in  plan- 
ning studies.  Based  on  the  survey,  it  might 
be  concluded  that,  from  the  local  viewpoint, 
highway  plauiners  may  be  putting  much  more 
emphasis  on  parka,  the  effects  on  the  school 
system,  and  cultural  and  religious  institu- 
tions than  is  necessary.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  clearly  Indicate  that,  at  least  In  this  la- 
stance,  some  factors  ranked  as  Important  by 
planners  are  not  valued  as  highly  by  local 
officials  and  citizens.  The  factors  which  are 
most  important  will,  of  course,  vary  with 
each  individual  project.  Some  means,  such 
as  Table  3,  should  be  used  to  evaluate  every 
project  at  the  conceptual  stage  with  each 
affected  group  expressing  its  principal  con- 
cerns. Besides  the  groups  Included  in  Table 
3,  other  groups  such  as  school  districts  and 
commercial  and  industrial  Interests  should 
also  be  considered.  By  Identifying  the  factors 
of  greatest  concern  to  each  community 
group,  the  costs  and  benefits  and  the  points 
of  agreement  and  disagreement  might  be 
Identified.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  the 
purpose  or  such  evaluation  Is  to  eliminate 
confusion  and  many  of  the  pointless  argu- 
ments, and  not  to  assign  "weights"  to  the 
factors  for  evaluation  of  alternatives. 
Time  period 

The  time  period  over  which  the  conse- 
quences of  the  various  factors  are  evaluated 
Is  also  Important.  Otherwise  short  run  con- 
sequences might  be  given  more  weight  In 
the  decision  as  compared  to  the  long  run 
effects,  or  vice  versa.  An  example  might  be 
the  community  concern  that  elderly  people 
would  be  displaced  from  their  homes  in  a 
given  area.  At  the  same  time,  the  community 
master  plan  may  Indicate  that  the  area  is 
suitable  for  high  density  apartments  and  a 
survey  show  that  the  transition  is  already 
underway.  In  this  Instance,  an  appreciation 
of  the  time  factor  is  extremely  important  to 
a  rational  appraisal  of  the  possible  alterna- 
tives. 

The  right  hand  columns  of  Tables  1  and 
2  provide  space  in  which  the  time  period  can 
be  expressed  (in  some  manner)  in  order  to 
bring  each  factor  into  focus.  A  decision 
maker  may  on  this  basis  be  able  to  "dis- 
count" the  significance  of  a  factor's  impact, 
conceivably  In  ways  similar  to  the  applica- 
tion of  compound  Interest  formulas  in  the 
economy  study. 

COMMtTNITY  FACTOR  PROFILES:  A  DECISION 
MAKING  TOOL 

The  approach  to  decision  making  among 
alternatives  suggested  earlier  In  this  paper 
pointed  out  that  correct  decisions  among 
freeway  location  alternatives  must  have  two 
parts:  (1)  an  economy  study  which  Includes 
all  Items  that  can  be  reduced  to  money 
terms,  and  (2)  an  analysis  of  all  Items  which 
cannot  be  stated  in  terms  of  money  but 
which  must  be  weighed  In  the  decision.  The 
approach  proposed  for  analyzing  the  indirect 
or  community  effects  of  (2)  has  been  called 
a  "community  factor  profile."  In  the  opinion 
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of  the  authors,  this  approach  is  at  least  a 
step  toward  more  rational  decision  making. 
The  community  factor  profile  is  a  graphi- 
cal description,  based  on  the  factors  and 
measures  suggested  in  Table  2,  of  the  effects 
of  each  proposed  freeway  location  alterna- 
tive. Figure  1  is  a  highly  simplified  and  con- 
solidated version  of  such  a  profile  for  four 
alternative  locations  numbered  1.  2,  3  and  4. 
(Figure  1  not  printed  in  Record.)  On  this 
figure,  each  profile  scale  is  on  a  percentage 
base,  ranging  from  a  negative  to  a  positive 
100  percent.  One  hundred  either  negative  or 
positive  is  the  maximum  absolute  value  of 
the  measure  that  is  adopted  for  each  factor. 
Reduction  to  the  percentage  base  simplifies 
scaling  and  plotting  the  profiles.  The  maxi- 
mum positive  or  negative  value  of  the  meas- 
ure, the  units,  and  the  time  span  are  In- 
dicated on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  profile 
for  reference.  For  each  alternative,  the  posi- 
tive or  negative  value  for  any  factor  is  cal- 
culated as  a  percent  of  the  maximum  ab- 
solute value  over  all  alternatives  and  is 
plotted  on  the  appropriate  abscissa.  A  broken 
line  connecting  the  plotted  points  for  each 
alternative  gives  its  factor  profile.  For  the 
profiles,  factors  and  measures  should  be 
selected  which  will  adequately  describe  all 
important  elements  of  community  impact. 
Care  should  be  used  In  defining  factor  meas- 
ures to  assure  that  they  are  not  measuring 
the  same  consequences.  Otherwise  in  effect 
there  would  be  "double  counting"  and  dis- 
proportionate weight  would  be  given  to  those 
factors.  This  may  result  in  incorrect  deci- 
sions. 

In  order  to  reduce  the  complexity  of  the 
diagram  and,  in  turn,  of  the  decision  mak- 
ing process,  the  full  set  of  community  fac- 
tors should  be  reduced  whenever  it  is  pos- 
sible to  do  so.  Two  guidelines  are  suggested 
for  accomplishing  this:  (1)  eliminating  all 
those  factors  that  are  not  relevant  or  im- 
portant to  the  particular  decision,  and  (2) 
eliminating  all  factors  where  the  values  are 
substantially  the  same  for  all  alternatives. 
These  tests  must  be  acceptable  to  all  parties 
Involved  in  the  study. 

It  Is  expected  that  the  profiles  will  be  pre- 
pared for  each  alternative  from  the  view- 
point of  each  community  Interest  group  and 
win  incorporate  the  factors  that  are  Impor- 
tant to  that  particular  group's  viewpoint.  A 
composite  profile  would  also  be  prepared 
showing  the  total  community  effect  for  each 
factor.  Separate  profiles  for  each  alternative 
cnuld  be  made  on  transparent  overlays  to 
facilitate  the  method  of  comparison  pro- 
posed In  the  following  section  of  this  paper. 
In  passing  it  should  be  noted  that  research  is 
well  under  way  to  provide  such  displays  on  a 
cathode-ray  tube  activated  by  a  computer. 
This  would  permit  almost  Instant  recall  of 
any  comparisons  that  ^med  appropriate. 

METHOD   FOR   PLAN   EVALUATION 

Because  of  the  complexity  that  "real  life" 
factor  profiles  would  often  have,  a  system- 
atic procedure  for  evaluating  and  compar- 
ing the  relative  merits  of  the  several  alterna- 
tives is  essential.  The  method  proposed  here 
is  that  a  series  of  paired  comparisons  be 
made  using  engineering  economic  analysis 
and  factor  profiles  as  the  decision  making 
tools. 

First,  alternatives  1  and  2  would  be  com- 
pared: then  the  better  of  these  is  compared 
with  3,  and  so  on.  In  comparing  two  alterna- 
tives the  incremental  cost  or  benefit  from 
the  economic  analysis  is  weighed  against 
the  differences  in  community  impact  be- 
tween the  alternatives  as  shown  by  the  fac- 
tor profiles.  The  decision  maker  representing 
each  group  would  appraise  the  economic  and 
community  factors  and  determine  his  pref- 
erence between  the  two  alternatives.  After 
all  the  paired  comparisons  among  the  vari- 
ous alternatives  have  been  completed,  there 
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would  result  preference  rankings  for  each 
viewpoint  in  the  community.  These  would  be 
used  for  comparisons  among  competing 
viewpoints  in  reaching  a  final  decision. 

A  highly  simplified  example  to  illustrate 
the  paired  comparison  approach  is  given  by 
the  question ;  "Is  it  preferable  to  save  $50,000 
per  year  In  vehicle  operating  costs  accruing 
to  local  residents  by  adopting  a  shoiter  route 
or  to  retain  a  commercial  enterprise  employ- 
ing ten  people  and  paying  $20,000  per  year 
In  property  taxes?  It  is  estimated  that  a 
substitute  enterprise  will  develop  in  five 
years."  It  is  admitted  that  this  example  Is 
far  simpler  than  those  of  the  real  world 
where  the  factor  profile  would  Include  sev- 
eral elements.  Even  so,  such  such  com- 
parisons make  clear  the  actual  points  at 
issue  and  may  greatly  reduce  the  number  of 
irrational  arguments  that  accompany  most 
controversial  decision. 

Technique  for  comparisons  among 
alternatives 
The  flow  chart  of  Figure  2  depicts  the  pro- 
cedure to  be  followed  in  making  the  paired 
comparison  described  above.  [Figure  2  not 
printed  in  Record.]  Failure  to  follow  some 
such  procedure  may  result  in  selecting  the 
less  than  optimum  alternative. 

Step  1:  Perform  Engineering  Economic 
Analysis.  Rank  the  Edternatives  In  order  of 
preference  as  determined  by  the  economic 
analysis.  This  may  be  done  on  the  basis  of 
maximum  net  beneflts  over  cost  or  total  and 
Incremental  benefit  cost  ratios  or  rates  of  re- 
turn. Tabulate  the  net  benefits  over  costs  for 
each  alternative. 

Step  2:  Prepare  Factor  Profiles.  Factor  pro- 
files are  prepared  from  the  viewpoint  of  each 
Interest  group  showing  the  freeway's  Impact 
on  each  relevant  factor  for  that  group.  A  fac- 
tor profile  is  also  prepared  which  shows  the 
total  or  aggregate  effect  of  each  alternative 
over  all  communities  and  groups. 

Step  3:  Economic  and  Factor  Profile  Anal- 
ysis. Compare  alternatives  on  the  basis  of  the 
economic  analysis  and  the  factor  profiles. 
Eliminate  from  the  set  of  feasible  alterna- 
tives any  alternative  which  Is  dominated  by 
another  from  the  standpoint  of  both  the  eco- 
nomic analysis  and  the  factor  profile.  One 
alternative  Is  strictly  dominant  over  another 
If  all  percentage  values  of  the  factor  profile 
of  the  dominant  alternative  are  greater  than 
that  of  alternative.  This  Implies  that  there 
are  no  crossovers  In  the  lines  of  the  factor 
profiles  for  the  two. 

Step  4:  Paired  Comparison  of  Alternatives. 
Paired  comparisons  are  made  for  each  view- 
point on  the  basis  of  the  incremental  differ- 
ences in  community  effects  from  the  factor 
profiles,  and  comparing  these  with  the  incre- 
mental differences  In  costs  from  the  economic 
analysis.  Any  two  alternatives  can  be  paired, 
but  a  reasonable  beginning  would  be  to  pair 
one  of  the  alternatives  having  a  good  factor 
profile  with  the  preferred  alternative  from 
the  economic  analysis. 

(a)  Determine  the  differences  between  the 
alternatives  for  the  community  factors,  and 
compare  the  Increments  of  values  gained 
with  the  Increments  of  values  lost. 

(b)  State  a  preference  between  the  two 
alternatives  based  on  the  Importance  to  the 
decision  makers  of  the  tradeoffs  among  the 
factors. 

(c)  Check  the  preference  statement  against 
the  ranking  from  the  economic  analysis. 
This  resolves  the  question,  "Is  the  alterna- 
tive preferred  In  (a)  also  superior  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  economic  analysis?"  If 
the  answer  Is  "yes"  then  the  preferred  al- 
ternative Is  paired  with  the  next  alternative 
selected  for  analysis.  If  "no,"  then  the  analy- 
sis proceeds  to  (d). 

(d)  Test  the  differences  In  community 
l&ctoTs  against  the  excess  of  costs  over  bene- 
fits. The  decision-maker  Is  asking  the  ques- 
tion, "Are  the  gains  In  community  factors 
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worth  the  additional  IncremenUil  costs  of 
this  alternative?"  If  the  answer  Is  "yes"  the 
alternative  of  higher  cost  is  preferred  be- 
cause of  Its  higher  community  beneflts. 
Otherwise,  the  alternative  preferred  from  the 
economic  analysis  Is  selected  and  paired 
against  the  next  alternative  for  analysis. 

Step  5:  Continue  Paired  Comparison  Pro- 
cedure. The  procedure  (a)  through  (d)  is 
continued  until  all  feasible  alternatives  have 
been  Included  in  comparisons.  The  paired 
comparisons  among  the  feasible  alternatives 
produce  a  preferred  alternative,  and  also  a 
preference  ranking  among  all  alternatives  for 
each  viewpoint  If  this  Is  desired. 

The  only  constraint  Imposed  on  the  deci- 
sion makers  in  the  paired  comparisons  is 
that  preferences  among  alternatives  must  be 
transitive,  i.e.  If  A  Is  preferred  to  B,  and  B 
Is  preferred  to  C,  then  A  Is  preferred  to  C. 
This  Insures  that  preferences  and  decisions 
are  consistent  with  previous  ones,  and  that 
the  final  ranking  of  alternatives  reflects  the 
decision  makers'  true  preferences. 

In  sum,  the  purpose  of  the  factor  profiles 
and  the  procedure  for  analysis  is  to  help  the 
decision  maker  apply  the  two  basic  prin- 
ciples of  decision-making:  (1)  to  separate 
economic  effects  meaisurable  In  dollar  values 
from  other  consequences,  and  (2)  to  com- 
pare the  differences  in  alternatives  In  mak- 
ing decisions.  The  factor  profiles  and  the 
method  of  analysis  offer  both  a  visual  aid 
and  a  systematic  procedure  for  implementing 
these  principles.  The  construction  of  the 
factor  profiles  does  not  imply  that  the  area 
under  the  curves  can  be  integrated,  or  the 
percentage  values  of  factors  can  be  added  In 
order  to  make  a  decision.  To  do  so  would  be 
to  revert  to  the  factor-weighting  methods 
discussed  earlier  In  this  paper. 

An  example  application 
Consider  a  freeway  route  location  with  four 
proposed  alternatives,  with  the  relevant 
community  impact  factors  and  corresponding 
factor  profiles  depicted  In  Figure  1.  The  eco- 
nomic analysis  In  Table  4  provides  the  fol- 
lowing Information: 

TABLE  4.-EC0N0MIC  ANALYSIS  OF 
LOCATION  ALTERNATIVES 


Item 


Alternative  (in  thousands) 
1  2  3 


Annual  cost J650  $750  $850  J700 

Annual  road  user  savings..  1,000  1,200  1,150  1,000 

Net  benefits 350  450  300  300 

Benefit-cost  ratio 1.54  1.60  1.35  1.43 


IrK  re- 

Incremental 

Benefit- 

mental  net 

Incremental 

cost 

benefit 

analysis 

Cost 

Benefit 

ratio 

(cost) 

4  over  1 

50 

0 

0 

(50) 
100 

2  over  1 

100 

200 

-f2.0 

3  over  1 

200 

150 

-(-.75 

i!S> 

2over4 

50 

200 

-1-4.0 

3over4 

150 

150 

-(-1.0 

0 

Sever  2 

100 

(50) 

-.5 

(150) 

The  economic  analysis  Indicates  that  al- 
ternative 2  Is  preferred,  since  It  shows  a 
beneflt-coet  ratio  greater  than  1  on  the  total 
Investment  and  on  all  Increments  of  In- 
vestment. Alternative  1  ranks  next,  then  4 
and  3  have  equal  desirability  from  an  eco- 
nomic standpoint. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  the  rankings 
given  by  this  analysis  can  be  changed  sub- 
stantially by  changing  the  Interest  rate,  with 
lower  rates  tending  to  favor  higher  capital 
Investments.  This  example  is  based  on  an 
interest  rate  that  reflects  the  nalnlmum  at- 
tractive rate  of  return  for  a  particular  high- 
way agency. 

In  ezamlng  the  factor  profiles,  we  find  that 
the  profile  of  alternate  4  dominates  both 
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1  and  3.  Since  4  Is  equally  attractive  as  3 
In  the  economic  analysis,  alternative  3  can 
be  dropped  on  the  bests  of  the  dominance 
testa.  For  the  first  paired  comparison,  alter- 
native 2,  preferred  from  the  economic  anal- 
ysis. Is  paired  with  4,  a  dominant  alternative 
from  the  factor  profiles.  In  comparing  the 
differences  between  these  two  alternatives, 
we  find  that  alternative  2  provides  200  acres 
of  developable  land  and  saves  290  housing 
units  and  $.58  million  In  assessed  valuation. 
On  the  other  hand,  alternative  4  decreases 
the  average  dally  traffic  on  major  loctil  streets 
by  5000  vehicles  and  saves  25  parcels  of  In- 
dustrial property  and  2  community  facilities. 
Let  It  then  be  assumed  that  the  decision 
makers  agree  that  alternative  4  Is  the  more 
attractive  of  the  two,  based  on  the  factor 
analysis  tradeoffs. 

However,  in  the  economic  analysis  alterna- 
tive 2  Is  preferred  to  4  by  $150,000  per  year, 
so  that  additional  comparison  to  the  net 
beneflts  foregone  must  also  be  made.  Here 
it  should  be  noted  that  alternative  2  costs 
the  agency  that  will  build  the  freeway  $50,000 
more  per  year;  on  the  other  hEuid,  vehicle 
operating  costs  are  $200,000  per  year  less.  It 
could  be  that  the  various  groups  would  there- 
fore weigh  the  economic  consequences  quite 
differently.  Assuming  that,  even  with  the  cost 
differences,  alternative  4  Is  selected  over  2, 
a  similar  comparison  wo\ild  be  made  between 
4  and  1. 

ADVANTAGES    OF    THE    PROPOSED    APPROACH 

When  a  composite  analysis  of  the  over-all 
effects  of  route  location  alternatives  does 
not  produce  a  flnal  decision  among  alterna- 
tives because  of  conflicts  of  interest  among 
decision  groups,  then  an  analysis  of  factor 
profiles  from  the  viewpoint  of  each  decision 
making  group  can  be  performed.  By  separat- 
ing out  those  factors  that  are  relevant  to 
each  decision  making  group,  and  following 
the  procedure  for  analysis  from  the  flow 
diagram  of  Figure  2,  a  preference  ranking  of 
alternatives  can  be  derived  for  each  view- 
point. The  rankings  and  profiles  can  then 
be  used  for  resolving  conflicts  among  compet- 
ing Interest  groups.  In  addition,  where  there 
are  areas  of  disagreement,  the  factors  re- 
sponsible for  such  conflicts,  and  the  reasons 
for  them,  can  be  pinpointed  explicitly. 

The  proposed  approach  can  also  serve  as 
a  basis  for  negotiation  and  compensation.  In 
a  political  setting,  arriving  at  decisions  which 
are  as  equitable  as  possible  may  Involve  ne- 
gotiation and  compensation  of  losers  by  the 
gainers.  One  of  two  approaches  can  be  taken 
by  decision  makers  In  arriving  at  flnal  de- 
cisions: 

1.  Selecting  the  alternative  that  will  dis- 
tribute the  Impact  as  equally  as  possible 
among  the  conflicting  interest  groups. 

2.  Selecting  the  alternative  which  maxi- 
mizes the  net  benefits  of  both  economic  and 
community  factors  along  the  entire  route. 

With  either  approach  the  factor  profiles 
can  be  used  as  a  basis  for  negotiation  and 
bargaining,  and  for  determining  and  provid- 
ing for  compensations  to  communities, 
groups  and  Individuals  to  achieve  equitable 
solutions.  This  becomes  especially  Important 
In  the  light  of  new  and  projKised  legislation 
respecting  public  hearings,  decisions,  and 
com|>ensation  for  losses.  Recently,  the  courts 
have  altered  the  concept  of  compensating 
property  to  one  of  compensating  people  when 
freeway  rights  of  way  are  acquired.  It  Is 
not  a  great  step  to  the  concept  of  compen- 
sating communities  and  groups  for  losses 
resulting  from  freeways.  At  the  same  time, 
provisions  might  be  made  to  allow  com- 
munities and  grroupw  to  make  certain  conces- 
sions and  side  payments,  and  adjust  com- 
munity and  service  district  boundaries  In 
order  to  equalize  gains  and  losses.  Such  stei>8 
as  these  could  do  much  to  smooth  the  present 
rocky  road  to  agreements  on  freeway  loca- 
tions. 
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To  summarize,  the  advantages  of  the  pro- 
posed factor  analysis  method  of  evaluation 
of  freeway  locations  are  as  follows: 

1.  It  separates  the  direct  money  conse- 
quences from  the  community  consequences 
so  that  they  do  not  become  confused  in  the 
analysis; 

2.  In  complex  decision  making  where  it  Is 
Important  to  have  more  rather  than  less  In- 
formation on  which  to  base  the  decisions,  it 
provides  a  means  by  which  to  display  the 
different  factors  relevant  to  making  choices; 

3.  It  provides  a  means  for  comparing  the 
incremental  differences  in  community  fac- 
tors among  alternatives,  and  contrasting 
them  with  the  differences  In  economic  costs 
or  benefits; 

4.  The  analysis  also  provides  for  separa- 
tion of  viewpoints  as  well  as  an  analysis  of 
the  over-all  Impact.  It  shows  the  Incidence 
of  community  effects  upon  community 
groups,  brings  out  the  points  or  agreement 
or  disagreement  among  those  groups,  and 
serves  as  a  mechanism  in  resolving  those 
conflicts; 

5.  Finally,  factor  identification  and  factor 
profiles  can  be  a  useful  tool  during  the  plan- 
ning process  a)  In  defining  the  factors  which 
are  Important  to  the  community  and  com- 
munity groups,  b)  In  establishing  goals  and 
objectives,  c)  as  a  basis  for  discussion  dur- 
ing the  development  of  alternatives,  and  d) 
as  a  means  of  evaluating  and  making  deci- 
sions among  alternatives. 
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TUNNEY  LAUDS  KAPPA  ALPHA  PSI 
LEADERSHIP  DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM 


HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  22,  1970 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Kappa 
Alpha  Psi  Fraternity  has  undertaken  a 
most  laudable  task  in  its  guide  right 
service  program. 

Conceived  in  1922,  guide  right  is  a  year- 
round  program  for  the  educational  and 
occupational  guidance  of  youth  in  high 
school  and  college.  It  is  inspirational  in 
character,  as  well  as  a  source  of  informa- 
tion for  young  men. 

Through  guide  right.  Kappa  Alpha  Psi 
attempts  to  place  the  training  experi- 
ence and  friendly  interest  of  successful 
men  at  the  disposal  of  young  men  who 
need  inspiration  and  counsel  regarding 
their  choice  of  a  life's  career.  And  to 
arouse  the  interest  of  the  entire  com- 
munity in  the  problems  of  youth  as  they 
seek  to  lead  useful  lives. 

To  be  more  specific,  the  objectives  of 
?uide  right  are: 

Helping  youth,  especially  those  of 
high  school  age.  in  the  selection  of 
courses  leading  to  vocations  compatible 
with  their  attitudes  and  personalities. 

Assisting  students  to  get  employment 
and  progress  successfully  in  their  chosen 
vocations. 

Assisting  parents  in  counseling  their 
children  by  giving  the  youth  an  oppor- 
tunity to  talk  with  people  who  are  suc- 
cessful in  their  chosen  vocations. 

Sponsoring  entertainment  and  cul- 
tural enrichment  activities  to  give  young 
people  respite  from  the  drudgery  of  the 
streets. 

Informing  yoimg  people  of  the  values 
of  higher  education,  assistance  available 
for  educational  pursuits,  scholarships, 
loans,  professional  counseling  and  fel- 
low.ships.  They  also  discuss  the  various 
opportunities  in  vocations  and  profes- 
sions, current  labor  demands  and  trends, 
and  the  personal,  scholastic,  and  eco- 
nomic requirements  for  employment. 

The  Los  Angeles  alumni  chapter  of 
Kappa  Alpha  Psi  has  implemented  the 
euide  right  program  through  a  social 
action  project,  the  instructional  leader- 
ship league,  referred  to  as  the  Kappa 
League. 

The  Kappa  Lsague  embodies  the  goals 
of  the  guide  right  program,  with  specific 
emphasis  on  leadership  development  and 
self-motivation  for  career  achievement. 

Since  the  fundamental  purpose  of  the 
fraternity  is  achievement.  Kappa  Alpha 
Psi  seeks  to  help  the  young  men  of  its 
league  achieve  worthy  goals  for  them- 
selves and  make  constructive  contribu- 
tions to  their  community  when  leader- 
ship roles  become  their  responsibility. 

In  an  article  appearing  in  the  Los  An- 
geles Times,  on  January  30,  1970,  staff 
writer  Jack  Jones  described  the  Kappa 
League  and  its  programs: 

Youths  in  Leadership  League  To  Be 
Honored  by  Black  Fraternity 
Kappa    Alpha    Psi    Helps    Students    from 
Ghetto  Prepare  for  College  and  Then  Gives 
Them  Advice  In  Choosing  Career. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"For  a  long  time,  we  In  the  black  middle 
class  have  been  accused  of  going  down  our 
own  road  and  not  worrying  about  our  young 
brothers  In  the  so-called  ghetto."  said  Mel 
Davis,  a  Hollywood  film  studio  accountant. 

Davis  ( as  social  action  committee  chair- 
man for  the  Los  Angeles  alumni  chapter  of 
Kappa  Alpha  Psi  Fraternity,  directs  a  one- 
and-a-half-year-old  program  to  build  leader- 
ship talent  and  open  the  doors  to  higher  edu- 
cation and  careers  for  black  male  students 
from  several  local  high  schools. 

"We  feel  we  are  making  a  contribution  to 
assist  our  youngsters,"  said  Davis. 

"There  is  self-satisfaction  in  seeing  these 
young  guys  come  up  and  head  for  medical 
school  or  business.  It's  nice  to  think  that  in 
some  cases  It  wouldn't  happen  if  it  weren't 
for  us." 

second   ANNTJAl,    CEREMONY 

More  than  30  of  the  young  men  piled  up 
enough  achievement  points  in  a  variety  of 
projects  presented  for  honor  March  7  In  the 
Biltmore  Bowl  during  the  second  annual  cere- 
mony staged  by  the  black-fraternlty-spon- 
sored  Instructional  Leadership  League. 

The  Kappa  League,  as  it  is  more  commonly 
called,  began  with  13  Locke  High  School 
students  in  June.  1968,  as  part  of  the  na- 
tional fraternity's  Guide  Right  program. 

By  the  end  of  the  following  school  year, 
it  had  grown  to  51  and  by  now  has  expanded 
to  include  76  students  in  the  10th,  11th  and 
12th  grades  in  seven  high  schools. 

The  Kappa  League  Is  a  strictly  run,  de- 
manding program  which  requires  its  en- 
rollees  to  plan,  execute  and  report  on  such 
projects  as  discussion  groups,  educational 
events  and  social  gatherings. 

League  members  meet  every  two  weeks 
at  the  Kappa  "Kastle."  1846  South  Crenshaw 
Boulevard  and  are  carefully  graded  by  su- 
pervising aliimni  on  their  conduct,  project 
performance  and  abilities  to  organize  their 
own  affairs. 

A  major  thrust  of  the  program  is  to  prepare 
the  young  men  for  college,  which  involves 
bringing  in  tmdergraduate  fraternity  mem- 
bers from  local  universities  and  colleges  to 
tutor.  Alumni  aldvisers  work  closely  with 
high  school  counselors. 

ARRESTED    WITH    APPLICATIONS 

High  school  seniors  in  the  group  are  ap- 
prised of  available  scholarships  and  are 
guided  In  wTiting  admittance  applications  to 
universities  offering  the  best  educational  lad- 
ders to  desired  careers. 

'If  a  youngster  wants  to  be  an  architect, 
well  run  interference  for  him  and  steer  him 
to  a  successful  man  in  that  field."  Davis 
said.  "But  he  has  to  make  his  own  contact. 
That's  part  of  his  leadership  development." 

Kappa  alumni  Include  men  who  have  made 
the  grade  in  many  fields.  "You  name  it  and 
we  have  it.  "  Davis  said. 

Some  prominent  Kappa  alums,  he  notes, 
are  Superior  Judge  Bernard  Jefferson.  Fed- 
eral Judge  David  Williams.  State  Sen.  Mervyn 
Dymally  (D-Los  Angeles).  City  Councilmen 
Thomas  Bradley  and  Billy  G.  Mills,  insur- 
ance executives  Norman  B.  Houston  and 
Norman  O,  Houston,  and  such  sports  figures 
as  high  jumper  John  Rambo  and  basketball 
stars  Walt  Hazzard  and  Wilt  Chamberlain. 

While  the  effect  of  the  program  on  the 
high  school  students  and  their  parents  have 
been  sharply  positive,  the  impact  on  the 
fraternity's  undergraduates  on  several  local 
college  campuses  has  also  been  noticeable 
Davis  said. 

five   PHASES 

"This  has  been  a  Ufesaver  In  rapport  be- 
tween the  undergrads  and  the  alums,"  he 
said,  "They  didn't  feel  we  are  doing  anything 
relevant  to  the  community.  Now  they  are 
throwing  themselves  into  this  thing." 

All  activities  and  projects — such  as  a  Jan- 
uary weekend  retreat  centering  on  discussion 
of  black  equality,  sex  and  drug  abuse — are 
geared  to  five  rigidly  outlined  phases  of  the 
Kappa  League  program. 
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These  are  self-Identity  (discipline,  aware- 
ness, appearance  .  .  .  );  training  (academic, 
career  preparation  .  .  .  ) ;  competition  (poll- 
tics,  sports  .  .  .  );  social  (religion,  communi- 
cation, manners  .  .  .  )  and  health  education 
(physical  fitness,  sex  education,  drugs  .  .  .  ) 

It  was  the  Kappa  League  students  them- 
selves who  ruled  out  smoking  at  the  meet- 
ings and  who  confiscated  drugs  from  a  guest 
at  one  of  their  dances. 

The  social  action  committee  members  of 
the  Kappa  Alpha  Psi  alumni  chapter  In  Los 
Angeles,  who  direct  the  Kappa  League,  are 
Mel  L.  Davis,  chairman;  Solomon  Henderson 
and  Burnell  Hayes,  secretaries;  Earle  Carrlng- 
ton,  scholarship  coordinator;  Lloyd  Goddard, 
testing  and  counseling  coordinator;  Burnell 
Hayes,  training  coordinator;  John  Merrill, 
Bernard  Johnson  Jr.,  and  Lafayette  Height, 
tutorial  services  coordinators;  Edgar  Bishop, 
ways  and  means  coordinator,  and  Cagney 
France.  Identity  phase  coordinator.  Commit- 
teemen are  Oliver  Barnett,  Prosper  BuUen, 
Ralph  Butler,  Gaston  Boyd,  Tom  Bradley, 
Charlie  Jackson,  Mel  Longmlre,  Jerrell 
Stephens  and  Dave  Wllkerson. 

They  and  Kappa  Alpha  Psi  Fraternity  are 
to  be  commended  for  efforts  to  help  young 
men  make  the  moet  of  the  opportunities 
available  to  them  in  our  society. 


THE  WATER  POLLUTION  PROBLEM 
IN  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


HON.  J.  GLENN  BEALL,  JR. 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  22,  1970 

Mr.  BEALL  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
those  of  us  who  live  and  work  in  the 
Washington,  D.C,  area  realize  the  extent 
of  the  water  iwllution  problem.  One  of 
our  Nation's  greatest  rivers,  the  Potomac, 
flows  just  soutii  of  the  Capitol,  a  vivid 
example  of  the  seriousness  of  the  sit- 
uation. 

My  colleague,  and  close  friend,  from 
the  Eighth  Congressional  District  of 
Maryland,  Gilbert  Gude,  has  demon- 
strated continually  his  concern  about  the 
conditions  which  lead  to  the  pollution  of 
the  Potomac  River.  Just  recently  he  ex- 
amined an  interceptor  which  carries 
waste  from  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  the 
District  to  the  Blue  Plains  treatment 
plant.  His  inspection  tour  disclosed  raw 
sewage  overflowing  into  the  river  at  Key 
Bridge. 

I  understand  that  subsequent  informa- 
tion has  been  supplied  to  my  colleague 
that  indicates  that  from  20,000  to  100,- 
000  gallons  of  sewage  empties  into  the 
river  at  this  location  each  day — depend- 
ing on  the  weather. 

Below  are  an  article  and  an  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Star  about  this 
situation.  I  hope  each  of  my  colleagues 
will  take  the  opportunity  to  read  about 
these  deplorable  conditions: 

[From  the  Evening  Star.  July  7,  1970] 

Sewer  at  Key  Bridge  Has  Daily  Overflow 

(By  Robert  Pear) 

The  D.C.  Department  of  Sanitary  Engineer- 
ing has  nicknamed  the  sewer  "Old  Faithful," 
so  regularly  does  it  gush  raw  sewage  into  the 
Potomac  River  at  Key  Bridge  for  two  or  three 
hours  daily. 

Rep.  Gilbert  Gude,  R-Md.,  and  Montgomery 
County  Councilman  Richmond  M.  Keeney 
were  dismayed  at  the  sight  yesterday  as  they 
w.ilked  along  an  Inadequate.  3.000-foot 
stretch  of  the  Potomac  interceptor  in  George- 
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town,  which  carries  waste  from  Virginia. 
Maryland  and  the  District  to  the  Blue  Plains 
treatment  plant. 

The  two  Marylanders  pledged  their  support 
for  a  new  relief  sewer,  but  It  is  unlikely  the 
proposed  84-lnch  pipe  will  be  laid  unless  the 
District  gets  a  supplemental  appropriation  of 
S2.5  million  from  Congress. 

Jean  B.  Levesque.  water  services  chief  rf 
the  Department  of  Sanitary  Engineering,  said 
the  sewer,  on  Water  Street  NW  between  Key 
Bridge  and  31st  Street,  has  been  overflowing 
ior  two  years. 

In  dry  weather,  the  sewage  spews  through 
a  temporary  weir  and  into  the  Potomac 
around  2  p.m.  almost  every  day.  After  rain- 
storm, the  combined  sewer  often  discharges 
water  and  sewage  all  day,  Levesque  said. 

North  of  Key  Bridge  the  Potomac  and 
Dulles  Interceptors  run  parallel.  With  com- 
pletlcii  of  the  Potomac  pumping  station  and 
the  Lincoln  Memorial  tunnel  in  18  months, 
the  two  Interlopers  will  extend  without  in- 
terruption from  31st  Street  south  to  Blue 
Plains. 

The  $2.5  million  required  to  fill  in  the  gap 
tentatively  has  been  approved  by  the  City 
Council  but  Mayor  Walter  E.  Washington 
says  It  must  wait  until  location  of  the 
Potomac  Freeway  is  finally  determined. 

The  single  48-lnch  pipe  that  now  links  the 
two  dual  sections  cannot  handle  the  50  mil- 
lion gallons  of  sewage  that  pass  through 
daily,  including  most  of  the  waste  from  the 
Cabin  John  watershed  in  Montgomery 
County. 

At  peak  periods,  the  sewage  flows  exposed 
over  the  ground  for  about  25  feet,  between  a 
manhole  and  the  Interceptor,  and  then 
through  an  underground  pipe  straight  into 
the  Potomac. 

A  sanitation  official  estimated  the  overflow 
in  the  river  on  a  dry  day  at  between  20,000 
and  100,000  gallons. 

Montgomery  County  will  help  finance  the 
interceptor  through  payment  of  user  charges, 
and  Keeney  suggested  yesterday  that  con- 
s:ruction  of  the  line  could  be  hastened  if  the 
county  paid  a  portion  of  its  share  In  advance. 

Gude  said  the  Georgetown  pollution  hazard 
indicated  again  the  need  for  suburban  areas 
to  construct  small  sewage  treatment  plants 
of  their  own. 

About  half  of  the  232  million  gallons  ol 
.sewage  processed  dally  at  Blue  Plains  comes 
from  suburban  Maryland.  The  Interior  De- 
partment has  proposed  a  67-mllllon-gallon 
limit  on  Maryland's  Input,  noting  that  the 
treatment  facility  operates  at  10  percent 
above  designed  capacity. 

GuDE's  Walk 

Over  a  period  of  years.  Justice  William  O. 
Douglas"  organized  walks  along  the  C  &  O 
Canal  have  served  the  useful  purpose  of  pub- 
licizing the  great  natural  assets  of  that  area, 
and  reminding  us  of  the  steps  stlU  required 
to  conserve  them. 

For  a  similar  purpose,  Maryland's  Rep- 
resentative Gude  joined  a  few  newsmen  and 
sanitary  engineers  In  a  shorter  walk  the  other 
day  to  publicize  a  glaring  Instance  of  public 
neglect  In  that  same  area:  The  overflow  of 
raw  sewage  into  the  Potomac  River  near  the 
canal  at  Key  Bridge. 

It  is  well  known  that  this  overflow  pours 
millions  of  gallons  of  sewage  directly  into 
the  river  in  times  of  rain.  A  fact  less  well 
known,  discovered  by  the  Gude  party.  Is  that 
the  overflow  actually  occurs  on  nearly  a  dally 
basis,  even  without  rain.  In  response,  the 
congressmaa  is  pressuring  the  District  gov- 
ernment to  expedite  its  work  on  a  3,000-foot 
gap  in  the  giant  Potomac  Interceptor  sewer 
which  would  correct  the  fatUt — transmitting 
this  sewage  directly  to  the  regional  treatment 
plant  at  Blue  Plains. 

Last  month,  the  District  City  Council  con- 
ditionally approved  a  budget  request  to  Con- 
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gress  for  this  purpose — the  condition  being 
that  the  sewer  job  must  be  delayed  until 
final  agreement  is  reached  on  the  Potomac 
Expressway,  so  that  the  two  construction 
projects  can  proceed  together.  If  the  eco- 
nomics of  the  situation  actually  require  such 
a  delay,  that  conclusion,  as  we  have  noted 
before,  certainly  adds  another  compelling 
reason  for  speeding  decisions  on  the  District's 
deadlocked  freeways. 

But  Gude  Is  rigiit  to  ask  whether.  In  fact, 
some  means  could  not  be  found  to  allow  the 
sewer  work  to  proceed  Immediately.  We  think 
the  point  might  well  be  raised  when  the  re- 
gion's local  sanitation  officials  get  together 
this  Friday  to  try  to  co-ordinate  their  sew- 
age programs.  Most  of  the  Immediate  local 
concern  properly  involves  the  expansion  of 
the  Blue  Plains  plant.  Even  with  that  ex- 
pansion assured,  however,  the  sewer  gap  In 
Georgetown  will  continue  to  pour  raw,  stink- 
ing sewage  into  the  Potomac  on  a  regular 
schedule,  every  day. 


WHY  IS  THE  SENATE  DRAGGING 
ITS  FEET? 


HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  22,  1970 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Columbia,  S.C,  State  on 
July  12  asks  the  necessary  question, 
"Why  is  the  Senate  dragging  its  feet  on 
the  family  assistance  plan?" 

Tliis  is  an  editorial  that  I  believe  all 
my  colleagues  should  read.  I  am  inserting 
it  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Where  Are  the  Reformers  When  Reform 
Comes  Along? 

Daniel  P.  Moynlhan.  the  White  House 
counselor,  warned  the  other  day  that  failure 
to  get  the  Administration's  Family  Assistance 
Plan  approved  this  year  probably  would 
doom  welfare  reform  for  a  decade.  It  Is  a 
grim  thought,  considering  the  horrible  botch 
that  passes  for  "welfare"  In  our  welfare 
state. 

What  needs  to  be  asked,  though.  Ls  why 
Congress  persists  In  dragging  Its  feet.  The 
House  passed  the  Nixon  bill  April  16.  Here 
it  is  July  and  the  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
to  which  the  House  bill  was  assigned,  has  j-et 
to  set  a  hearing  date,  let  alone  begin  the 
tortuous  process  of  enactment. 

Mr.  Moynlhan  may  have  put  his  finger  on 
the  problem  when  he  observed  that  those 
who  like  to  talk  about  the  need  for  welfare 
reform  are  nowhere  to  be  found  when  reform 
Is  proposed. 

"They  do  not  want  us  to  fall,"  Mr.  Moynl- 
han was  charitable  enough  to  suggest.  "That 
part  of  their  spirit  and  goodness  survives. 
But  they  somehow  do  not  want  us  to  suc- 
ceed," he  went  on.  "They  do  not,  I  sometimes 
think,  want  anything  to  succeed." 

Though  Mr.  Moynlhan  declined  to  name 
names.  It  Is  not  hard  to  spot  those  he  had  In 
mind.  Conspicuous  among  them  are  the  vari- 
ous "welfare  rights"  lobbyists  who  are  for- 
ever squawking  about  the  Insensltivlty  of  the 
Establishment  and  demanding  more  and  more 
for  less  and  less — but  not  for  fewer  and  fewer. 
Mr.  Moynlhan  is  too  charitable.  Their  pur- 
pose Is  not  welfare  reform.  It  is  welfare 
growth. 

Then  there  are  those  who,  while  In  favor 
of  reform  as  an  abstract  proposition  are  never 
heard  to  suggest  any  specific  Improvements. 
Sen.  Russell  Long  of  Louslana  may  fall  Into 
this  category.  The  senator  wants  reform  In 
the  worst  way,  but  he  objects  to  the  Nixon 
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proposal  on  grounds  that,  while  It  Includes 
effective  work  Incentives  for  the  first  time 
in  history,  it  doesn't  Include  enough  of  them. 

The  senator  may  be  right.  No  one  is  insist- 
ing that  the  Nixon  plan  is  perfect:  it  might 
even  be  a  mistake.  The  President  himself 
concedes  that  it  is  no  more  than  the  first 
step  In  a  difficult  journey  out  of  the  existing 
quagmire  in  which  countless  unfortunates 
are  stuck.  If  improvements  are  what  Senator 
Long  is  after,  however,  his  methods  are  cer- 
tainly curious.  As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee,  he  could  have  scheduled 
hearings  on  the  welfare  bill.  Instead  he  has 
elected  to  sit  on  It  for  nearly  three  months. 

Maybe  the  Administration  has  failed  to 
push  the  reform  measure  as  far  as  it  might 
have.  But  that  is  not  the  principal  difficulty. 
If  Mr.  Moynihan  is  correct  In  predicting  an- 
other decade  of  welfare  degradation  and  de- 
spair, the  blame  will  belong  to  our  listless 
Senate. 


MORE  EVIDENCE  SUPPORTING  THE 
OIL  IMPORT  QUOTA  SYSTEM 


HON.  JOHN  WOLD 

OF    WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  22.  1970 

Mr.  WOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  time 
the  Task  Force  on  Oil  Imports  made  its 
report  the  point  was  made  that  many 
of  its  recommendations  would  not  hold 
up  under  the  harsh  light  of  reality.  I 
was  among  the  many  who  felt  the  task 
force  relied  too  heavily  upon  academic 
experts  who  lacked  the  firsthand  knowl- 
edge of  the  petroleum  industry  to  really 
do  a  first-rate  report  or  to  conclude 
with  any  validity  that  the  oil  import 
quota  system  should  be  abolished. 

The  events  of  the  past  few  months 
have  already  shown  the  weakness  of  the 
report. 

The  July  15,  1970,  issue  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  has  an  article  entitled 
"Soaring  Tanker  Rates  Damp  Oil  Im- 
ports and  May  Force  U.S.  Gasoline  Piices 
Up." 

The  article  presents  first  hand  evidence 
that  so-called  cheap  foreign  oil  may  not 
contribute  to  lower  prices  for  the  con- 
sumer. In  fact,  the  cost  of  foreign  oil  may 
end  up  higher  than  U.S.  produced  oil  be- 
cause of  increased  transportation 
charges  and  any  number  of  other  vari- 
ables which  cannot  be  controlled  by  the 
United  States. 

Adequate  supplies  of  petroleimi  are 
vital  to  the  security  and  well-bein.e  of 
our  Nation.  The  only  certain  means  to 
insure  adequate  supplies  is  by  developing 
domestic  self -sufficiency. 

I  include  the  July  15  article  in  the 
Record  with  my  remarks: 
Costlier    Foreign    Crude:    Soaring   Tanker 

Rates  Damp  Oil  Imports  and  May  Force 

U.S.  Gasoline  Prices  Up 

Motorists  In  the  U.S.  and  Western  Europe 
may  soon  be  paying  moie  for  gBisoIlne  because 
a  pipeline  closedown  in  Syria  and  forced  pro- 
duction cutbacks  in  Libya  have  sent  oil 
tanker  charter  rates  zooming  to  near  records. 

The  tanker  charges,  which  have  doubled 
since  April  and  quadrupled  since  this  time 
last  year,  have  bloated  the  delivered  cost  of 
Middle  Eastern  and  African  crude  oil  at  U.S. 
East  Coast  refineries  to  75  cents  a  barrel 
higher  than  the  cost  of  delivered  U.S.  oil. 
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Normally  the  price  edge  is  on  the  other 
side.  The  imported  crude  ususdly  costs  $1.45 
a  barrel  less  than  U.S.  oil. 

A3  might  be  expected,  the  price  distortion 
has>  sharply  reduced  U.S.  imports  of  foreign 
oU.And  It  has  narrowed  the  profit  outlook 
for  some  Inland  refiners  who  customarUy  ob- 
tain a  windfall  by  trading  off  their  oil  import 
"tickets." 

But  it  has  sharply  raised  the  profit  outlook 
for  such  Independent  ship  owners  as  Aristotle 
Onassls  and  Stavros  Nlarchos  of  Greece  and 
Daniel  K.  Ludwig  of  the  U.S.,  operators  of 
the  world's  largest  private  tanker  fleets. 

The  impact  is  mirrored  in  domestic  pro- 
duction plans.  The  Texas  Railroad  Commis- 
sion, that  state's  oil  regulatory  agency,  is 
expected  today  to  raise  sharply  the  amount 
of  oU  that  Texas  wells  will  be  allowed  to 
produce  next  month. 

Louisiana's  oil  regulatory  body,  the  Con- 
servation Department,  has  already  acted  to 
open  up  the  August  flow.  Last  Friday  It  an- 
nounced that  the  August  per- well  oil  produc- 
tion rate  will  be  the  highest  since  the  Suez 
Canal  crisis  snuffed  off  the  flow  of  foreign 
oil  in  1956. 

Canada,  too,  Is  rushing  in  more  crude. 
U.S.  Imports  from  Canada  In  the  first  week 
of  July  ran  at  nearly  double  the  year-earlier 
rate. 

PIPELINE    RUPTURE 

This  latest  oil  crisis  had  Its  beginnings 
May  3.  when  a  bulldozer  under  myst«rlous 
circumstances  rammed  Into  the  Trans  Ara- 
bian Pipe  Line  In  Syria,  knocking  out  the 
line,  which  normally  carries  about  475.000 
barrels  of  oil  a  day  from  Saudi  Arabian  fields 
to  the  Mediterranean  port  of  Sldon,  Lebanon. 

The  line  carried  only  about  one-sixth  of 
the  oil  output  of  Arabian  American  Oil  Co., 
which  is  owned  30 'T-  each  by  Standard  Oil 
Co.  of  California.  Texaco  Inc.  and  Standard 
OU  Co.  (New  Jersey)  and  10%  by  Mobil  Oil 
Corp.  But  this  was  oil  that  was  close  to 
Europe,  only  a  short  tanker's  run  away  from 
Continental  refiners. 

Fixing  the  line  would  be  simple  enough, 
company  officials  asserted  in  New  York.  A 
spokesman  said  the  Job  could  be  done  "In 
about  24  hours."  But  so  far.  he  stated,  the 
Syrian  government  has  adamantly  refused 
to  allow  company  technicians  to  do  any  re- 
pair work,  and  the  line  still  sits  idle. 

Though  Arabian  American  Oil  officials  are 
loathe  to  speculate  about  Syria's  refusal, 
other  Middle  East  specialists  view  the  gov- 
ernment stand  as  another  ploy  In  the  Arab- 
Israeli  war.  The  line  had  often  been  attacked 
in  the  past  by  Arab  guerrillas;  one  section 
of  it  goes  through  the  Israeli-occupied  Golan 
Heights.  Evidently,  by  the  analysis  of  some 
Middle  East  sources,  Syria  hopes  to  pressure 
the  U.S.,  through  the  oil  companies,  to  cut 
off  Israeli  aid. 

Syria,  though,  was  only  the  starting  point 
for  the  current  oil  crisis.  Ubya  has  com- 
pounded the  woes  in  the  past  month  by  or- 
dering seven  producers  In  that  country  to 
slash  their  output  some  550.000  barrels  a 
day.  or  about  15%  of  Libya's  total  output. 
Companies  hit  there  are  Occidental  Petro- 
leum Corp..  Continental  Oil  Co.,  Marathon 
Oil  Co.,  Amerada  Hess  Corp.,  the  Royal 
Dutch-Shell  Group,  Texaco  and  California 
Standard. 

The  Issue,  by  Libyan  government  account. 
Is  conservation.  But  some  oil  experts,  see 
this,  too.  as  a  ploy,  not  in  the  war  with 
Israel  but  in  the  war  with  the  oil  companies 
over  tax  payments. 

Europe,  aa  the  Middle  E^t's  most  Imme- 
diate customer,  has  made  up  some  of  the 
almost  one  million  barrels  a  day  lost  in 
Syria  and  Libya  by  shortstopplng  oil  from 
Libya  and  Nigeria  that  normally  would  have 
gone  to  the  U.S. 

But  Europe  has  had  to  do  most  of  Its 
emergency  shopping  In  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  therein  lies  the  cause  of  the  tanker  rate 
surge.  Because  the  Suez  Canal  remains  closed 
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by  the  Arab-IsraeU  war,  all  Persian  Gulf  oil 
destined  for  Europe,  a  slx-tlmes-longer  jour- 
ney than  the  voyage  across  the  Mediter- 
ranean from  Lebanon  to  Europe. 

The  resulting  sudden  Jump  In  tanker  de- 
mand has  quickly  eliminated  what  had  been 
a  traditional  summer  surplus.  And  it  has 
sent  spot  charter  rates  for  a  single  voyage 
soaring  close  to  levels  prevalent  during  the 
Suez  crisis  of  1956.  They  are  more  than  half 
again  higher  than  during  the  six-day  Arab- 
Israeli  war  of  1967. 

The  cost  of  moving  a  barrel  of  oil  from 
the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  U.S.  East  Coast  has 
skyrocketed  to  about  J3.25  a  barrel;  the  oil 
Itself  in  the  Persian  Gulf  area  costs  only 
$1.25  a  barrel,  producing  a  total  cost  In  the 
U.S.  of  about  $4.50  a  barrel.  A  barrel  of 
crude  oil  from  Louisiana,  by  contrast,  costs 
only  $3.75  delivered  to  an  East  Coast  refiner, 
or  75  cents  less. 

On  the  West  Coast,  too,  "Persian  Gulf 
Crude  Is  quite  a  bit  more  costly  than  Cali- 
fornia crude,"  a  California  Standard  spokes- 
man says. 

PEDDLING     IMPORT     "TICKETS" 

The  effect  of  the  high  tanker  rates  has 
been  to  render  temporarily  worthless  a 
"ticket"  to  Import  foreign  oil.  In  normal 
times.  Inland  refineries,  which  are  too  far 
from  ports  to  economically  utilize  foreign 
oil,  work  out  exchange  agreements  with  East 
Coast  refiners.  They  deliver  low-cost  foreign 
oil  to  the  East  Coast  refinery  in  exchange  for 
receiving  an  equal  amount  of  high-cost  do- 
mestic oil  at  the  Inland  refinery.  The  value 
of  this  swap  can  be  a  windfall  as  high  as 
$1.45  a  barrel  to  the  Inland  refiner. 

This  gain  "often  means  the  difference  be- 
tween a  profit  and  loss"  for  an  Inland  re- 
finer, said  one  oil  executive.  And  the  smaller 
the  refinery,  the  greater  the  impact,  under  a 
so-called  "sliding  scale"  that  provides  quotas 
of  up  to  40%  of  a  small  refinery's  total  crude 
oil  processing  rate,  compared  with  a  blg-re- 
flnery  average  of  only  about  7%. 

J.  Avery  Rush,  president  of  Diamond  Sham- 
rock Corp.'s  oil  and  gas  unit,  said  in  Ama- 
rlUo,  Texas,  his  company  was  having  in- 
creased difficulty  arranging  trades  for  about 
half  its  second  half  oil  import  quota  of 
about  4.000  barrels  a  day.  "The  amount  of  our 
quota  which  we  haven't  placed  yet  Is  large 
enough  for  us  to  be  concerned"  about  its 
potential  effect  on  second  half  earnings,  he 
said. 

Clark  Oil  &  Refining  Co.,  Milwaukee,  said 
"everything  is  still  up  In  the  air"  in  its  ef- 
forts to  work  out  exchange  agreements  for 
Its  second  half  quotas. 

SEEKING     TO     EXTEND     QUOTAS 

"A  number  of  companies  holding  unused 
tickets  are  likely  lo  be  hot-footing  it  to 
■Washington  in  the  next  few  weeks  to  seek 
an  extension  of  their  quotas,"  one  oil  execu- 
tive said.  The  quotas  are  due  to  expire  Dec. 
31.  During  the  1967  world  oil  supply  crisis, 
however,  the  Government  permitted  unused 
quotas  to  be  used  during  the  following  two 
years. 

Some  Inland  companies  also  have  protected 
themselves  eigalnst  the  present  situation 
with  long-term  exchange  agreements.  Amer- 
ican Petrofina  Inc.,  controlled  by  Petrofina 
S.A.  of  Brussels,  said  In  Dallas  it  made  "most 
of  OUT  deals  on  a  full-year  basis"  good  until 
next  Jan.  1,  so  it  doesn't  expect  to  be  hit  too 
hard  by  the  current  difficulties. 

As  the  foreign  crude  costs  mounts  ever 
higher,  meantime,  the  big  international  oil 
companies  continue  to  cut  back  on  their  use 
of  foreign  oil  at  U.S.  refineries.  "East  Coast 
crude  oil  Imports  could  fall  to  as  little  as 
300,000  barrels  a  day  from  a  normal  level 
about  700.000  barrels  dally."  one  major  com- 
pany predicted.  Total  U.S.  Imports  of  foreign 
oil  other  than  that  from  Canada  fell  to  520,- 
000  barrels  a  day  in  the  week  ended  July  3 
from  850,000  barrels  dally  a  year  earlier,  the 
American  Petroleum  Institute  said. 
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In  the  same  period,  imports  of  Canadian 
oil  Jumped  to  609,000  barrels  dally  from  316,- 
000  barrels  a  day  a  year  earlier.  This  was 
despite  the  fact  that  Canadian  oil  was  placed 
under  an  official  U.S.  quota  for  the  first  time 
July  1,  limiting  Imports  to  an  average  of 
395,000  barrels  a  day  for  the  last  six  months 
of  the  year.  "Companies  are  borrowing  from 
future  quotas  to  boost  Canadian  imports  now 
at  the  expense  of  November  or  December, " 
one  oUman  declared. 

Some  oilmen  were  hopeful  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment could  be  persuaded  to  ease  restric- 
tions on  Canadian  oil.  Ashland  Oil  Inc.  said 
In  Ashland,  Ky.,  it  hopes  the  Government 
will  foresee  the  possibility  of  a  U.S.  crude  oil 
shortage  a:id  allow  freer  access  to  Canadian 
crude. 


SPACE  AND  TOMORROW'S  SOCIETY 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF   CALEFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  July  22,  1970 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  a  pleasure  to  offer  for  the  Record 
a  speech  delivered  in  Sacramento,  Calif., 
on  Monday,  July  20,  by  Karl  G.  Harr,  Jr.. 
president  of  the  Aerospace  Industries 
Association  of  America.  The  subject  of 
Mr.  Harr's  speech  is,  "Space  and  To- 
morrow's Society."  I  commend  its  read- 
ing to  all  those  concerned  about  our  na- 
tional future: 

Space  and  Tomobbow'b  Sociktt 
(Address  by  Karl  G.  Harr,  Jr.) 

President  Stone,  members  of  the  Comstock 
Club,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

Most  thoughtful  men  and  women  every- 
where must  still  retain  some  of  the  feeling 
of  awe  they  experienced  Just  a  year  ago  to- 
day when  Apollo  11  Commander  Nell  Arm- 
strong cautiously  placed  a  foot  upon  the 
moon's  surface  In  that  "one  small  step  for  a 
man — one  giant  leap  for  mankind." 

Nothing  that  has  happened  since  or  will 
occur  In  space  In  the  future  Is  likely  to  have 
quite  the  same  Impact  throughout  the  world 
as  that  historic  achievement. 

At  the  same  time,  of  course,  thoughtful 
people  today  have  a  lot  of  other  things  to 
think  about — some  of  them  quite  awesome 
In  their  potential  for  good  or  evil;  Issues  and 
problems  which  have  Intensified  In  recent 
years  to  a  point  of  urgency. 

In  view  of  this,  I  have  chosen  as  a  title 
for  this  brief  address  "Space  and  Tomorrow's 
Society,"  and  I  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
sp>eak  on  the  interlnvolvement  between  our 
space  activities  and  our  society  as  a  whole. 
Perhaps  some  aspects  of  the  relationship  may 
be  new  to  you. 

First  let  us  review  what  has  happened  In 
the  U.S.  space  exploration  during  the  year 
since  the  first  Apollo  touchdown.  Apollo  11 
was  completed  with  great  success,  and  was 
followed  by  a  near-perfect  lunar-landing 
Apollo  12  mission  of  longer  duration  in  No- 
vember. Now  four  men  had  walked  on  the 
moon,  bringing  back  rock  and  soil  samples 
and  a  wealth  of  other  data,  and  leaving  be- 
hind a  number  of  functioning  scientific 
experiments. 

The  Apollo  13  mission  In  April,  although 
Its  moon  landing  was  aborted,  also  made  a 
most  important  contribution  to  spaceflight 
progress  by  demonstrating  to  us  and  on 
anxious  world  that  our  space  team  could 
cope  with  such  an  emergency.  A  magnificent 
performance  by  the  astronauts  themselves 
and  by  Government  and  Industry  personnel 
on  the  ground — plus  the  fact  that  effective 
contingency  plans  for  such  an  emergency 
had  been  made  far  In  advance — brought  the 
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Apollo  13  crew  back  from  beyond  the  moon 
to  a  safe  splashdown  and  recovery  In  the 
Pacific.  Perhaps  even  more  Importantly,  the 
danger  In  which  Apollo  13's  crew  found  itself 
demonstrated  as  nothing  else  had  the  uni- 
versal Identification  with  space  exploration. 
Many  millions  of  people  throughout  the 
world  united  In  a  common  bond  of  prayer  for 
their  safe  return. 

The  year  since  Apollo  11  also  saw  many 
successes  In  unmanned  exploration,  among 
them  the  flight  past  separate  regions  of  Mars 
by  two  Mariner  spacecraft.  Launched  a 
month  apart  early  In  1969,  the  two  craft  com- 
pleted their  missions  within  a  week  of  one 
another  in  mid-summer,  they  too  returning 
a  wealth  of  new  Information. 

Dramatizing  how  far  we  have  come  in 
space,  a  less  noticed  event  of  the  year  was 
the  re-entry  on  March  31  of  Explorer  I, 
launched  12  years  and  two  months  earlier 
on  Jsmuary  31,  1958.  This  spacecraft,  Amer- 
ica's flrst  satellite  as  you  may  recall,  weighed 
slightly  over  30  pounds.  Nevertheless,  it  not 
only  discovered  the  Van  Allen  radiation  belts 
but  It  got  us  going  In  space  competition. 

It  Is  neither  feasible  nor  a{>proprlate  to  go 
into  great  detail  here  about  how  our  space 
capability  has  grown  in  the  twelve  and  one- 
half  years  since  Explorer  I.  Just  a  few  indi- 
cators tell  that  story.  Our  orbital  payload 
weights,  for  example,  have  Increased  10,000 
times,  our  speed  record  13  times,  and  NASA 
has  successfully  launched  more  than  150  un- 
manned spacecraft,  apart  from  the  manned 
Mercury,  Gemini  and  Apollo  capsules.  An 
even  larger  number  of  unmanned  satellites 
have  been  launched  by  the  military  to  en- 
hance the  national  security. 

More  Important  to  oxir  discussion  here, 
however.  Is  the  record  of  contributions  made 
by  the  space  program  to  our  general  econ- 
omy, to  the  advancement  of  our  overall  tech- 
nology, and  to  the  Improvement  of  the  qual- 
ity of  all  our  lives.  Much  has  already  been  ac- 
complished, and  much  we  may  look  forward 
to  In  the  19708  and  80s  and  beyond — for  the 
benefits  we  have  reaped  so  far  are  merely  the 
tip  of  the  Iceberg  of  that  potential. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  money  and  effort 
that  has  been  Invested  in  space  thus  far  has 
been  applied  to  the  manned  flight  program, 
to  meet  the  national  goal  for  the  flrst  space 
decade  of  landing  men  on  the  moon  and  re- 
turning them  safely.  A  quick  look  at  the 
budget  shows  that  manned  flight  Is  continu- 
ing to  draw  the  lion's  share  of  the  funding, 
although  the  ratio  is  declining. 

Apart  from  the  obvious  lift  to  the  national 
morale  and  the  nation's  International  pres- 
tige afforded  by  the  Apollo  successes,  there 
are  deeper  rewards  to  be  found  in  extending 
our  exploration — manned  and  unmanned — of 
outer  space.  These  are  for  the  moment  largely 
intangible.  They  are  very  long-range,  and  in- 
volve the  acquisition  of  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  our  solar  system  and  Its  relation- 
ships with  other  parts  of  our  galaxy,  the 
composition  of  the  moon  and  the  planets  and 
what  use  can  be  made  of  such  new  knowledge 
to  Improve  life  on  earth. 

Simultaneously  some  very  tangible  and 
direct  benefits  to  mankind  have  been  and 
are  being  accomplished  through  our  un- 
manned satellites  in  orbit  around  the  earth. 
Meteorological  satellites  have  greatly  en- 
hanced our  ability  to  forecast  the  weather 
around  the  globe.  Communications  satellites 
have  not  only  vastly  Increased  our  available 
channels  for  private  and  business  commu- 
nication, but  have  made  it  possible  to  trans- 
mit television  pictures  instantaneously 
around  the  world  with,  among  other  things, 
enormous  implications  for  education.  Other 
satellite  systems  are  aiding  navigation, 
geodesy  and  mapmaklng. 

Within  three  years,  flrst  launches  will  be 
made  of  earth  resources  survey  satellites.  It 
Is  expected  that  these  spacecraft  alone  will 
produce  benefits  that  within  a  few  decades 
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will  cover  the  cost  of  the  entire  space  pro- 
gram. They  will  locate  sources  of  water,  oil 
and  minerals  that  were  pweviously  unde- 
tected. They  will  spot  forest  fires  and  crop 
blights,  track  the  movement  of  concentra- 
tions of  fish,  and  aid  in  control  of  pollution. 
It  Is  estimated  that  savings  in  agriculture 
and  forestry  will  amount  to  more  than  $2 
billion  annually  in  the  United  States  alone. 
-  Another  rich  area  of  economic  benefits  is 
familiarly  known  as  spin-offs — new  products, 
materials  and  processes  that  have  come  into 
existence  as  a  result  of  space  research  and 
development  and  have  quickly  found  appli- 
cation in  non-space  activities.  Whole  new 
families  of  alloys  and  plastics,  mlcromlnla- 
tiirtzed  electronics,  revolutionary  fabrication 
techniques,  previously  unattainable  stand- 
ards, tolerances  and  degrees  of  quality  con- 
trol— all  of  these  have  grown  out  of  space- 
related  work  and  found  their  way  into  other 
areas  of  manufacturing.  And  this  story  has 
barely  begun. 

New  products  range  from  homely  Items 
like  lightweight,  indestructible  frying  pans 
to  new  medical  equipment  adapted  from 
Apollo  systems  enabling  doctors  and  hos- 
pitals to  give  better  treatment  to  patients. 

Thus,  although  in  Its  beginnings,  some  13 
years  ago.  the  space  program  was  of  no 
special  Importance  to  the  national  economy, 
this  situation  changed  rapidly  as  our  na- 
tional Interests  dictated  that  we  embark  on 
a  truly  major  effort,  with  the  principal  goal 
of  manned  lunar  landing  but  with  a  wide 
range  of  supplementary  programs. 

By  the  mld-60s  the  accelerating  space  ef- 
fort had  created  several  hundred  thousands 
of  jobs,  and  the  aerospace  Industry — includ- 
ing aviation  as  well  as  space  and  missiles — 
had  become  the  nation's  largest  manufactur- 
ing employer.  It  is  still  number  one,  incl- 
dentlally.  In  spite  of  the  recent  fall-off. 

Early  in  the  program  It  became  clear  that 
to  meet  the  stern  challenge  of  space  filght  we 
would  have  to  achieve  new  standards  of  pre- 
cision, reliability  and  durability.  Break- 
throughs In  a  variety  of  areas  of  science 
and  technology  were  required  if  the  program 
was  to  succeed.  Government.  Industry,  in- 
dependent research  laboratories  and  hun- 
dreds of  colleges  and  universities  were 
brought  Into  this  drive  for  excellence,  and 
scientists  and  engineers  in  a  myriad  of  dis- 
ciplines found  themselves  working  in  close 
cooperation  for  the  first  time. 

Par  from  the  least  of  the  important  eco- 
nomic outgrowths  of  the  developing  space 
effort  was  the  creation,  by  necessity,  of  an 
entirely  new  order  of  systems  management 
capability.  Bringing  together  such  highly 
skilled  but  widely  diversified  teams  and  en- 
suring that  they  worked  together  effectively 
to  overcome  otherwise  Insuperable  problems 
was  a  new  experience  that  has  now  supplied 
us  with  a  priceless  national  asset.  If  we  will, 
we  can  utilize  this  unprecedented  capability 
to  help  deal  with  our  compelling  domestic 
needs. 

The  pressing  problems  of  urban  decay, 
rising  crime  rates,  congested  transportation 
systems,  and  deterioration  of  our  air,  water 
and  soil,  require  the  attention  of  the  best 
possible  technological  and  managerial  skills. 
No  national  effort  has  developed  and  honed 
such  skills  as  has  the  space  effort. 

So  much  for  a  thumbnail  review  of  what 
we  have  done  and  what  It  has  meant  to  us. 

Now  let  me  turn  to  the  ongoing  dialogue 
about  the  dimensions  of  our  future  space 
effort. 

I  can  remember,  because  I  played  a  small 
role  in  It,  the  time  when  the  United  States 
had  to  decide  whether  or  not  It  would  Invest 
In  a  space  effort,  and  If  so,  to  what  degree. 

At  the  time  when  this  fundamental  de- 
cision had  to  be  made  each  of  its  com- 
ponents could  be  argued,  pro  and  con.  only 
on  the  basis  of  speculation. 

Limited   to  such   speculation   either   side 
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could  be  plausibly  argued  on  such  proposi- 
tions as:  a  major  national  space  effort  will 
greatly  bolster  and  advance  our  overall  econ- 
omy; a  major  space  effort  is  directly  related 
to  our  International,  political  and  psycho- 
logical status;  it  Is  directly  related  to  our 
national  survival  In  many  ways,  and  so  on. 

Because  all  was  speculation  in  the  early 
days  of  space,  that  is,  the  late  1950s,  no  one 
could  be  faulted  too  severely  for  a  lack  of 
total  comprehension  of  the  significance  of 
such  a  program. 

We  do  not  have  any  such  excuse  today.  In 
the  13  years  of  our  national  space  program 
much  that  was  then  mere  speculation  has 
been  established  beyond  peradventure. 

Today  nobody  can  responsibly  refute  the 
fact  that: 

1.  There  is  a  direct  and  beneficial  rela- 
tionship between  our  space  effort  and  the 
strength  and  growth  of  our  overall  economy. 

2.  There  is  a  direct  and  beneficial  relation- 
ship between  our  space  effort  and  our  stand- 
ing among  the  peoples  and  the  nations  of 
the  world. 

3.  There  is  a  direct  and  beneficial  relation- 
ship between  our  national  space  effort  and 
our  national  survival. 

4.  There  Is  a  direct  and  beneficial  relation- 
ship between  that  effort  and  our  capacity  to 
address  ourselves  effectively  to  all  national 
needs. 

In  fact,  no  one  really  tries  to  refute  these 
points  directly.  They  cannot.  They  may  snipe 
at  them,  poor  mouth  them  and  attempt  to 
distort  them,  but  they  cannot  refute  ihem. 
Thirteen  years  has  been  long  enough  to  firmly 
establish  each  of  these  conclusions,  as  well  as 
the  single  overall  conclusion  that  no  other 
challenge  to  our  nation  presents  anything 
remotely  comparable  to  space  as  an  opportu- 
nity to  benefit  our  whole  society  by  increasing 
our  overall  capability  to  deal  with  all  of  our 
problems.  Why  then  do  some  people  so 
violently  oppose  this  program? 

The  fact  Is,  I  suppose,  they  do  not  really 
oppose  the  exploration  of  space  per  se.  They 
oppose  It  simply  because  they  mistakenly 
view  it  as  a  competitor  for  national  resources 
with  programs  to  which  they  ascribe  a  high 
priority. 

This  attitude.  It  seems  to  me,  drives  from 
a  most  ftindamental  misconception  as  to  the 
true  nature  and  effect  of  the  space  effort.  Far 
from  being  a  competitor  with  other  programs, 
our  national  space  effort  Is  the  best  ally  such 
programs  could  have.  It  Is  essential  to  them — 
particularly  over  the  long  run.  Without  the 
vigorous  pursuit  of  the  prudent  and  prac- 
ticable programs  available  to  us  In  our  na- 
tional space  effort,  I  challenge  anyone  to 
show  how  these  other  objectives  could  be 
either  sustained  or  even  attained.  Probably, 
In  all  candor,  even  this  basic  fact  Is  ap- 
preciated by  most  of  those  who  favor  drastic 
reduction  of  our  effort.  What  energizes  them 
really,  is  that  our  space  effort  has  at  times 
had  so  much  appeal  on  so  many  fronts  to 
so  many  segments  of  society,  both  at  hume 
and  abroad,  that  it  has  loomed  at  the  prime 
competitor  for  resources  to  those  who  see  it 
as  such.  Because  it  Is  so  formidable,  assault 
upon  It  can  be  very  frustrating.  There  Is  no 
place  to  get  a  valid  hold,  really.  This  leads 
to  a  certain  amount  of  frenzy  and  some  pretty 
ironic  Intellectual  and  logical  distortions. 

For  Instance,  among  the  principal  detrac- 
tors are  numbered  many  of  those  who  are 
most  disturbed  by  what  they  regard  as  this 
nation's  warlike  and  materialistic  Image  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  Yet  time  and  again  we 
have  seen  how  the  whole  world  responds  to 
the  astronauts  and  their  achievements  Even 
those  people  and  governments  around  the 
world  who  are  prone  to  be  negative  about 
much  In  America  today  are  among  the  first 
to  turn  out  their  hearts  and  spirits  to  our 
space  program.  We  would  have  to  go  far 
back  Indeed  to  find  goodwill  emissaries  com- 
parable  to   the   astronauts.    Yet   this  over- 
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whelming  and  unique  benefit  to  our  national 
Image  is  hardly  credited  by  those  who  profess 
the  greatest  concern  about  that  Image. 

This  Ironic  ambivalence  goes  way  back.  Let 
me  refresh  your  recollection,  by  way  of  ex- 
ample, about  the  attitude  of  many  of  those 
principal  current  detractors  during  the  1960 
election  campaign.  That  election  took  place  a 
little  more  than  three  years  after  Sputnik, 
at  a  time  when  the  U.S.  had  not  very  much 
to  point  to  in  terms  of  dramatic  achievement 
In  space.  One  of  the  principal  points  being 
made  by  those  who  are  today  foremost  among 
our  space  effort's  critics  was  that  U.S.  prestige 
abroad  had  suffered  dramatically  and  that 
the  principal  reason  therefor  was  superior 
Soviet  space  achievements  and  all  that  al- 
legedly Implied. 

The  kind  of  frustration  that  produces  such 
ambivalence  also  can  produce  dangerous 
oversim.pllflcation.  One  so  oriented  looks  at 
a  ghetto  and  sees  a  space  capsule  with  a 
multlmiUlon  dollar  price  tag.  Unfortunately 
such  oversimplified  emotion-charged  disre- 
gard for  the  true  nature  of  what  our  space 
effoirt  has  meant  to  us — has  had  its  effect  In 
terms  of  public  supixxTt. 

But  the  significance  of  pointing  out  the 
Impact  of  our  space  effort  on  our  national 
economy  pales  by  comparison  with  the  real 
reasons  for  sustaining  a  vigorous  space  ef- 
fort. This  has  to  do  not  with  Congressmen 
who  vote  against  the  space  effort  nor  editors 
who  write  against  it.  It  has  to  do  rather  with 
our  space  effort's  relationship  to  the  funda- 
mental aspirations  of  our  youth. 

Here  is  where  today's  most  dangeroxis 
anomaly  lies. 

As  the  citizens  of  tomorrow's  society.  It  Is 
upon  our  youth  that  the  Impact  of  current 
national  decisions  will  fall  most  heavily. 

They  must  be  brought  to  an  understanding 
of  the  Identification  between  our  continued 
acceptance  of  this  challenge  and  their  ability 
to  fulfill  their  own  aspirations. 

We  know,  because  history  has  so  often 
taught  and  retaught  us,  the  cost  of  heeding 
those  who  would  sell  the  day  to  profit  the 
hour.  We  know  that  the  story  of  nations,  of 
people,  and  of  whole  societies  has  always  been 
one  of  struggle  between  those  with  faith  in 
the  future  and  those  unwilling  or  unable  to 
fac<  it  because  of  immersion  In  immediate 
problems.  As  Senator  Bible  recently  stated. 
"Every  Important  advance  In  the  history  of 
mankind  would  never  have  occurred  If  it  had 
been  put  off  until  other  more  Immediate 
needs  were  handled." 

We  In  America  also  know  that  where  major 
technological  advance  beckons,  a  nation  such 
as  ours,  which  depends  heavily  on  such  ad- 
vances for  its  sur\-ival.  Its  well-being,  Its 
standard  of  living  and  even  the  viability  of  Its 
free  Institutions,  has  but  one  area  of  choice. 
It  can  opt  to  accept  or  reject  the  challenge: 
It  cannot  opt  to  accept  or  reject  the  effects  of 
Us  decision.  We  also  have  learned  that  tech- 
nological advance  Is  essentially  indivisible. 
You  either  opt  for  it  or  you  don't.  If  you  ad- 
vance technology  In  one  area  you  advance 
across  the  board;  and  It  Is  from  such  overall 
advance  that  the  power  and  capability  to 
make  choices  is  preserved  to  a  people. 

Senator  Monroney  once  stated  psirtlcularly 
■well  the  effects  of  a  contrary  decision  in  the 
following  terms:  "Starving  technology  mort- 
gages the  future  of  our  society.  Twenty  years 
ago  Britain  picked  immediate  social  goals 
over  technical  progress.  Today  It  Ls  p>aylng 
the  price,  lacking  the  production  base  to 
support  either  social  or  technical  progress." 

Our  youth  must  fully  understand  these 
facts  and  do  so  In  terms  of  their  own  aspira- 
tions. They  must  appreciate  the  relationship, 
again  on  their  own  Intellectual,  economic 
and  social  terms,  between  America's  con- 
tinued acceptance  of  the  greatest  challenge 
earthmen  have  been  privileged  to  assume  and 
the  range  of  options  that  will  be  theirs. 

For  when  all  Is  said  and  done  what  Is  at  the 
root  of  their  statement?  What,  In  their  eyes. 
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Is  the  single  most  important  attribute  of  the 
society  in  which  they  will  live  as  adults?  It 
seems  to  me  there  emerges  clearly  from  all 
their  various  modes  of  expression  and  asser- 
tion that  they  most  want  a  society  unfettered 
by  the  past.  They  want  to  be  free  to  make 
their  own  choices,  free  to  determine  not  only 
their  own  life-style  but  also  the  scope  of 
their  horizons,  the  range  of  their  options. 
They  fervently  seek  such  freedom.  Explicitly 
and  InxpUcitly  they  demand  it. 

How  can  they  have  any  chance  for  such  a 
society  if  today's  America  turns  its  back  on 
the  greatest  challenge  with  which  it  is  pre- 
sented? If  we  were  to  falter  now.  to  let  our- 
selves fall  back  into  a  stagnant,  static  pos- 
ture based  on  weakness,  confusion  and 
abdication  of  our  responsibilities  to  the  fu- 
ture, we  would  surely  doom  any  and  all  of 
their  efforts  to  achieve  such  freedom.  They 
must  be  brought  to  understand  this  fact. 

America,  as  other  nations,  through  choice 
or  necessity,  have  done  in  the  past,  would  for 
the  first  time  In  Its  history  be  closing  the 
lid  on  the  future.  Not  only  would  we  thereby 
forfeit  the  most  fundamental  attribute  we 
stand  for,  to  our  own  youth  as  well  as  to 
others.  Not  only  would  hope,  advance,  oppor- 
tunity, serendipity,  faith,  curiosity  and  de- 
termination no  longer  be.  as  they  have  always 
been,  distinctive  hallmarks  of  American  life. 
Not  only  would  we  be  the  first  generation  in 
our  nation's  history  to  condemn  our  citizens 
of  tomorrow  to  horizons  prescribed  by  an  ab- 
sence of  will,  wit  and  vision.  But  history  has 
shown  us  that  once  one  generation  makes 
such  a  denial  of  the  future,  a  nation  more 
often  than  not  starts  sinking  Inexorably,  like 
a  confused  and  frightened  dinosaur,  into  the 
mud  of  the  ages. 

Our  youth  must  come  to  understand  that 
our  space  effort  is  no  more  "competing"  with 
other  priorities  than  the  engine  of  a  car 
"competes"  with  the  seat  cushions  for  design 
and  funding  priorities.  In  a  practical  sense 
some  accommodations  are  always  necessary, 
but  if  they  are  made  at  the  essential  expense 
of  the  engine,  the  seat  cushions,  no  matter 
how  comfortable  and  attractive  they  may  be. 
will  soon  just  sit  and  rot  by  the  roadside. 

Now  we  don't  owe  our  youth  prescriptions 
for  their  life-style  or  the  scope  of  their  hori- 
zons. They  wouldn't  pay  any  attention  to  us 
anyway.  But  we  do  owe  ihem  our  best  efforts 
to  make  them  appreciate  what  is  Involved, 
and  our  be.^t  efforts  to  preserve  for  them  the 
widest  possible  range  of  choice. 

If  when  they  become  adults,  when  the 
world  Is  theirs,  they  decide  to  sell  the  day  to 
profit  the  hour,  to  remove  their  society  from 
the  mainstream  of  history,  they  will  have  to 
answer  for  It  to  future  generations.  If  they 
decide  to  opt  out.  It  doesn't  make  too  much 
difference  what  we  do  now.  But  If  they 
choose  to  sustain  their  growth,  their 
strength  and  their  independence  of  choice — 
and  every  Indication  is  that  Is  Just  what  they 
will  do — who  among  us  will  want  to  justify 
having  deprived  them  of  the  chance? 
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ONE     HUNDRED     YEAR     CELEBRA- 
TION—HAMBLEN  COUNTY,  TENN. 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 
Wednesday.  July  22.  1970 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week- 
end will  be  a  great  occasion  for  the  peo- 
ple of  Hamblen  County.  Tenn.  The  coun- 
ty is  celebrating  its  100th  birthday. 

Today  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  this 
enthusiastic  and  hard-working  group  of 
people  who  have  contributed  so  much 
to  the  progress  and  growth  of  the  area. 


Some  of  the  finest  schools  and  churches 
can  be  found  in  the  towns  of  Morris- 
town,  Russellville,  Lowland,  and  Whites- 
burg.  A  variety  of  industry  abounds  in 
Hamblen  County,  and  it  is  a  good  farm- 
ing area.  Excellent  newspapers,  banks, 
and  businesses  serve  the  county. 

Hamblen  County  was  created  on  May 
31,  1870,  and  was  named  for  Hezekiah 
Hamblen.  The  first  settlers  had  come 
to  the  county  around  1783  and  found  a 
good  location  to  live  and  farm  at  the 
bend  of  the  Nollichucky  River. 

Morristown,  the  county  seat,  is  ac- 
tually older  than  Hamblen  County 
itself,  and  the  first  county  court  was  or- 
ganized in  an  old  storehouse  in  Morris- 
town  on  October  3,  1770. 

This  weekend  Hamblen  County  will  re- 
live some  of  its  early  days  and  will  dis- 
play the  progress  it  has  made  in  the 
past  100  years.  On  Saturday  Hamblen 
countians  will  turn  out  for  a  gala  cen- 
tennial parade  and  the  festivities  will 
continue  with  a  special  program  in  the 
evening.  Happy  100th  birthday,  Ham- 
blen County. 


HAROLD  H.  KAHN  LEADS 
URBAN  REFORM 


HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  22,  1970 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
problems  of  today's  cities  becoming  in- 
creasingly acute,  the  need  for  effective 
and  dedicated  leadership  for  our  metro- 
politan areas  becomes  ever  more  appar- 
ent. Citizens'  groups  and  urban  leagues 
can  play  a  significant  role  in  providing 
and  encouraging  the  kind  of  leadership 
which  produces  solutions  to  the  trans- 
portation, environmental  and  develop- 
mental problems  which  accompany  the 
growth  of  metropolitan  communities. 

One  example  of  that  leadership  and 
dedication  in  Metropolitan  Cleveland  is 
the  work  of  Harold  H.  Kahn.  one  of 
Cleveland's  most  outstanding  civil  leaders 
and  newly  elected  president  of  the  Citi- 
zens League  of  Greater  Cleveland.  The 
accompanying  article,  from  the  Plain 
Dealer  of  June  3,  describes  his  efforts  to 
achieve  a  government  system  for  Cuya- 
hoga County,  which  comprises  the  Cleve- 
land metropolitan  area,  which  would  be 
more  effective  in  furthering  efforts  to 
solve  urban  problems  in  that  area. 

The  article  follows: 

County  Reform  Top  Objective  or  League 

The  major  objective  of  the  Citizens  League 
of  Greater  Cleveland  this  year  will  be  adop- 
tion by  Cuyahoga  County  voters  of  the  al- 
ternative form  of  county  government,  Har- 
old H.  Kahn.  the  League's  new  president, 
said  yesterday. 

Kahn,  64,  senior  partner  in  the  law  firm 
of  Kahn,  Klelnman.  Yanowltz  &  Arnson,  was 
elected  yesterday  succeeding  F.  J.  Blake, 
senior  vice  president  of  Central  National 
Bank,  who  had  served  the  maximum  two 
years.  Kahn  has  been  on  the  league  board 
six  years  and  was  vice  president  last  year. 

"The  solution  of  such  problems  &a  water 
and  air  pollution,  transportation,  storm 
drainage,  sewage  and  waste  dlsp>osal  are 
stymied  by  the  lack  of  a  viable  county  or- 
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ganlzatlon,"  Kahn  said.  "Every  effort  must 
be  made  to  communicate  to  the  voters  of 
Cleveland  and  the  suburbs  the  vital  Import- 
ance Of  reform  of  their  county  government 
as  the  most  basic  and  fundamental  step  to 
progress." 

The  alternative  proposal  was  defeated  by 
county  voters  last  November.  Officials  of  the 
Citizens  League,  and  other  groups,  hope  to 
get  enough  signatures  to  put  the  Issue  on 
the  ballot,  possibly  this  fall. 

The  proposal  would  create  an  elected  ad- 
ministrative head  of  the  county  and  ex- 
pand the  board  of  county  commissioners 
from  three  to  seven  persons,  who  woud  serve 
as  legislators. 

Kahn  is  a  graduate  of  GlenvUle  High 
School.  He  received  bachelor's  and  law  de- 
grees from  Case  Western  Reserve  University. 

He  Is  president  of  the  board  of  the  Jewish 
Convalescent  and  Rehabilitation  Center  of 
Cleveland  and  a  trustee  of  the  Council  of 
Human  Relations.  Suburban  Community 
Hospital,  Palrmount  Temple  and  the  Jewish 
Community  Federation. 

He  and  his  wife.  Jean,  live  at  2985  West 
Belvolr  Oval,  Shaker  Heights.  They  have 
two  children,  Mrs.  Evelyn  Safran  and  Wil- 
liam H.  Kahn. 


CULEBRA 


HON.  SHIRLEY  CHISHOLM 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  22,  1970 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  order  to  express  an  overwhelm- 
ing feeling  of  personal  outrage  and  to 
focus  attention  upon  a  situation  which 
is  intolerable  to  those  who  must  live 
through  it  and  avoidable  by  those  who 
perpetuate  it.  The  island  of  Culebra  is 
an  inhabited  part  of  Puerto  Rico  which 
is  currently  used  by  the  Navy  for  exten- 
sive bombing  and  shelling  practice.  Re- 
cent testimony  before  the  House  Armed 
Services  Subcommitte  on  real  estate  as 
well  as  a  study  by  the  Puerto  Rican  Civil 
Rights  Commission,  have  chronicled  the 
history  of  U.S.  involvement,  pointing 
consistently  toward  blatant  naval  in- 
sensitivnty  to  the  welfare  and  safety  of 
the  Culebran  people. 

HISTORY 

Culebra  is  a  7,000-acre  island,  approxi- 
mately 7  miles  long  and  3  miles  wide 
lying  slightly  east  of  the  Puerto  Rican 
mainland.  It  is  one  of  76  municipalities 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 
Culebra's  726  inhabitants,  all  of  whom 
are  U.S.  citizens,  rely  for  subsistence 
almost  exclusively  on  farming  and  fish- 
ing. 

The  initial  involvement  of  the  United 
States  with  Culebra  began  in  1901.  At 
that  time,  and  again  in  1902,  Executive 
orders  were  signed  by  President  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  which  provided  that  all 
public  lands  on  Culebra  were  to  be  for 
the  use  of  the  U.S,  Government  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Navy.  Both  of 
these  Executive  orders  were  reaflBrmed 
in  1903.  Six  years  later  Roosevelt  dedi- 
cated the  cays  and  islets  surrounding 
Culebra  as  national  wildlife  refuges,  thus 
acknowledging  the  rare  ecosystem  of 
the  island.  By  1911  the  residents  of  San 
lUdefonso  had  been  evicted  by  the  Navy 
and  had  formed  the  new  town  of  Dewey 
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on  the  southern  part  of  Culebra.  Up 
until  1936,  the  U.S.  Government  had 
only  intermittent  contact  with  Culebra 
and  few  complaints  from  its  citizem-y. 
However,  it  was  in  that  year  that  the 
Navy  commenced  aerial  bombings  and 
offshore  attacks.  On  February  14,  1941, 
President  Franklin  Roosevelt  signed  Ex- 
ecutive Order  8684  reaffirming  the  U.S. 
naval  presence  and  expanding  its  juris- 
diction to  include  the  air  space  over  the 
island  and  3  miles  of  territorial  waters 
surrounding  Culebra.  Accessibility  to  the 
area  was  declared  to  be  at  the  exclusive 
discretion  of  the  Navy.  Severe  penalties 
were  established  for  those  who  violated 
naval  restrictions. 

Throughout  the  midfifties  and  into 
the  early  sixties,  the  Navy  attempted  to 
gain  control  of  the  entire  island.  They 
apparently  were  willing  to  resettle  the 
Culebrans  on  neighboring  islands  in  or- 
der to  facilitate  more  freedom  in  their 
weaponry  practice.  However,  these  plans 
were  abandoned  when  it  was  pointed  out 
that  Puerto  Rico's  Constitution  provides 
that  no  municipality  can  be  dissolved 
unless  its  citizens  vote  for  dissolution  by 
referendum — The  Armed  Services  Jour- 
nal. June  27,  1970,  page  23. 

In  1960,  there  was  a  noticeable  change 
in  the  bombings  and  shellings — they  be- 
came both  more  frequent  and  more  in- 
tense. By  1969  weaponry  practice  aver- 
aged 9 '2  hours  per  day  for  6  days  of  the 
week,  as  well  as  3'/2  hours  on  Sundays — 
testimony  of  Thomas  C.  Jones,  Jr..  at- 
torney for  the  Municipality  of  Culebra, 
before  the  House  Armed  Services  Sub- 
committee on  Real  Estate,  June  10,  1970. 
Culebrans  were  forced  to  undergo  228 
days  of  aerial  rocket  fire,  123  days  of 
naval  gunfire,  and  114  days  of  strafing 
by  jets — Wall  Street  Journal,  June  10. 
1970.  page  1.  Living  in  Culebra  in  1970 
is  much  like  living  in  London  during  the 
German  blitzkrieg.  Furthermore,  acceler- 
ated bombings  have  been  planned  for 
1970.  The  Navy  presently  is  ahead  of  its 
1969  pace,  having  already  made  17,860 
runs  to  the  target  this  year — Wall  Street 
Journal,  June  10.  1970,  page  1. 

As  an  added  affront  to  the  Culebran 
people,  the  Navy  has,  in  recent  years, 
given  permission  to  Venezuela,  Great 
Britain,  Brazil,  West  Germany,  the 
Netherlands,  and  Trinidad-Tobago  to 
join  with  the  United  States  in  bombing 
Culebra. 

At  the  present  time,  there  is  an  acqui- 
sition request  before  the  House  Armed 
Services  Subcommittee  on  Real  Estate. 
It  seeks  approval  of  a  Navy  intention  to 
purchase  2,350  additional  acres  on  Cule- 
bra for  the  purpose  of  expanded  bomb- 
ings and  missile  testings.  It  is  this  request 
which  Initially  brought  Culebra  public 
attention. 

The  history  of  U.S.  involvement  in 
Culebra  is  consistently  interspersed  with 
a  succession  of  accidents  and  near 
misses — notwithstanding  contrary  asser- 
tions and  denials  by  the  Navy.  In  1935, 
for  example.  Alberto  Pena  Garcia,  a  15- 
year-old  schoolboy,  was  killed  when  he 
smashed  a  USMC  grenade  with  a  ham- 
mer— The  Armed  Forces  Journal,  May 
23  26.  1970,  page  30.  Similar,  albeit  non- 
fatal, accidents  occurred  in  1914  and 
1964.  In  1946,  nine  Navymen  were  killed 
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in  an  accidental  bombing  because  their 
office  was  painted  the  same  color  as  the 
bombing  target — The  Armed  Forces 
Journal,  May  23/26,  1970,  page  30. 

More  recently,  there  has  been  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  near  misses. 
Several  1.000-pound  bombs  reportedly 
landed  within  a  few  feet  of  Culebra's 
shore  and  remained  there  unexploded  for 
several  days  while  children  played  near- 
by— the  Armed  Forces  Journal,  June  6, 
1970,  page  19.  On  May  22  of  this  year, 
the  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Honor- 
able Louis  A.  Ferre,  was  fired  upon  with- 
out warning.  Ironically,  he  was  visiting 
Culebra  to  investigate  complaints  that 
naval  bombings  were  dangerous.  Richard 
D.  Copaken,  counsel  for  the  municipality 
of  Culebra.  collected  signed  statements 
from  lower  level  Navy  personnel  con- 
cerning this  incident.  In  their  statement, 
they  conceded  that  the  red  warning  flag 
had  not  been  displayed  and  that  bathers 
had  been  seen  in  the  firing  area  earlier 
and  may  still  have  been  there.  In  fact, 
three  children  were  in  the  line  of  fire 
and  testified  to  that  effect  at  the  June  10 
hearings  before  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Subcommittee  on  Real  Estate.  They 
further  attested  that  during  the  firing 
they  had  seen  a  boat  in  the  distance — 
Governor  Ferre's. 

On  this  past  July  4,  a  day  on  which  no 
military  activity  was  scheduled,  a  Navy 
Phantom  jet  made  three  low  passes  10 
feet  above  the  water  on  a  fishing  boat, 
dropping  a  bomb  or  firing  a  rocket  on 
two  of  those  passes.  Mr.  Jose  Higuera, 
the  owner  of  the  boat,  reported  the  in- 
cident to  the  Honorable  Ramon  Felici- 
ano,  mayor  of  Culebra.  It  is  Mr.  Higu- 
era's  opinion  that  the  incident  was  done 
viciously  by  the  Na\T- 

EFFECTS 

As  might  be  expected,  the  Navy's  pres- 
ence on  Culebra  has  had  tremendously 
detrimental  effects — on  the  lives  of  the 
people,  the  economy  of  the  island,  and 
the  ecology  of  the  area. 

The  influence  upon  the  human  en- 
vironment has  been  perhaps  the  most 
pernicious  consequence  of  naval  target 
practice.  Through  statements  to  their  at- 
torneys and  in  testimony  before  a  House 
subcommittee,  the  people  of  Culebra 
have  constantly  emphasized  the  fear  and 
apprehension  which  has  resulted  from 
the  continual  bombings  of  their  home- 
land. They  are  subjected  to  the  noise  of 
supersonic  booms,  gunfire,  rocket  fire, 
and  heavy  air  traffic.  As  a  result,  many 
Culebrans  worry  about  the  safety  of  their 
families.  Thus  Mercedez  Morales  Lopez 
told  Culebra's  lawyers: 

There  is  much  insecurity  and  danger  for 
the  children  .  .  I  have  certainly  been  afraid 
here,  and  so  have  the  children,  including 
the  two-year  old. 

The  naval  attacks  further  manifest 
their  inimical  effects  on  the  human  en- 
vironment in  the  operation  of  Culebran 
schools.  Learning  has  been  greatly  hin- 
dered. Carmelo  Peliciano,  who  has  been 
a  schoolteacher  in  Culebra  for  13  years, 
testified  at  the  recent  Culebra  hearings: 

Teaching  In  Culebra  Is  an  extremely  diffi- 
cult Job.  The  continuous  flow  of  air  trafBc  at 
low  altitudes  over  the  school,  helicopters, 
jets  and  propeller  planes,  make  an  infernal 
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noise,  creating  a  state  of  tension  and  anxiety 
and  rendering  virtually  Impossible  to  hold 
the  attention  of  the  students.  .  .  .  When 
bombs  and  shells  are  exploding,  the  school 
buildings  tremble  with  every  explosion.  Tou 
can  see  fear  In  the  children's  eyes.  They  sit 
In  school  as  If  ready  to  run  at  a  moment's 
notice.  During  the  periods  of  heavy  night 
bombing,  students  fall  asleep  In  class.  They 
look  sleepless  and  the  teachers  there  know 
why  this  Is  so.  Bombing  Is  carried  out  far 
past  midnight  every  day  and  these  kids  are 
kept  awake  by  the  noise  and  the  tremor 
caused  by  the  bombs  until  early  morning 
hours  .  .  . 

Due  to  all  this  noise  caused  by  Navy  air- 
craft and  boats  bombing  and  shelling,  and 
also  because  they  live  in  constant  fear  of 
losing  their  lives,  the  students'  work  at  school 
is  very  poor.  There  has  not  been  an  honors 
graduate  In  Culebra  in  more  than  three  years. 
Intelligence  tests  show  a  far  below  normal 
IQ  for  Culebran  students.  I  have  observed 
that  many  of  these  students  have  moved  out 
and  attend  school  in  the  main  Island  of 
Puerto  Rico  and  their  grades  are  considerably 
higher  at  these  other  schools.  The  ones  that 
return  to  Culebra  fall  back  way  below  in  their 
school  work. 

Furthermore,  there  are  numerous  re- 
ports of  bomb-related  property  damage 
as  well  £is  complaints  stemming  from  the 
Inaccessibility  of  Culebra  during  its  fre- 
quent attacks.  However,  the  point  need 
not  be  belabored.  The  consequences 
which  result  from  naval  bombardments 
are  clearly  deleterious  in  terms  of  Cu- 
lebra's  human  environment. 

A  less  apparent,  yet  perhaps  equally 
destructive  result  of  the  bombings  has 
been  the  erosion  of  a  stable  Culebran 
economy.  The  farmlands  upon  which  the 
people  depend  for  food  have  been  pil- 
laged by  ship-to-shore  bombings  and 
aerial  attacks.  The  fishing  industry,  long 
a  principal  support  of  Culebra,  has  been 
significantly  harmed.  Navy  regulations 
prohibit  fishing  during  bombings  and 
thousands  of  fish  have  been  found  dead 
in  the  aftermath  of  weaponry  practice. 
These  harmful  effects  on  the  farmlands 
and  fishing  industry  were  recently  ob- 
served firsthand  by  my  district  repre- 
sentative, Victor  Robles. 

The  Commonwealth  government  has 
long  been  aware  of  Navy  plans  for  ex- 
pansion in  Culebra.  Cognizant  of  this,  it 
has  been  reluctant  to  invest  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Culebran  people  and  has  fur- 
ther damiaged  the  economy  of  the  island. 
Thus.  Culebra"s  educational,  health,  and 
employment  facilities  are  shamefully  in- 
adequate. Culebra's  per  capita  income  is 
only  $400 — notably  less  than  neighbor- 
ing islands. — San  Juan  Star,  June  6, 1970, 
page  3. 

The  ecosystem  of  Culebra  and  its 
adjoining  cays  and  islets  Is  in  many  ways 
unique.  It  provides  important  nesting 
grounds  for  various  migratory  oceanic 
birds.  Including  the  sootytem,  the  nobby 
tern,  and  the  laughing  gull.  In  addition, 
the  Bahama  pintail,  a  rare  and  endan- 
gered species,  can  be — or  used  to  be — 
found  in  the  eastern  part  of  Culebra. 
Navy  shelling  and  bombing  have  greatly 
harmed  these  rare  species.  Several  years 
ago.  for  instance,  a  bomb-related  fire  in 
an  impact  area  destroyed  30  acres  of 
nesting  grounds — observed  by  Ricardo 
Cotte.  the  Department  of  the  Interior's 
agent  In  Puerto  Rico. 
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Moreover,  the  previously  mentioned 
dead  fish  are  contributing  to  a  gradual 
pollution  of  Culebra  waters.  Its  once 
beautiful  cays  have  become  sewers  of 
dead  fish.  Thus,  one  of  the  most  noxious, 
although  less  conspicuous,  consequences 
of  naval  bombings  is  the  snail-like,  yet 
inevitable,  transformation  of  the  Cule- 
bran ecosystem.  This  ecological  trans- 
formation will,  in  all  probability,  further 
adversely  affect  the  lives  of  the  people. 

ALTERNAXrVES 

It  seems  evident  that  acceptable  alter- 
native sites  to  Culebra  do  exist  but  have 
not  been  adequately  explored  by  the 
Navy.  Representative  Jorge  C6rdova,  the 
resident  Commissioner  of  Puerto  Rico, 
has  suggested  several  possibilities — 
among  them,  Mona,  Monita,  and  Dese- 
cheo.  Furthermore,  should  these  sites 
prove  xmacceptable,  it  seemingly  is  pos- 
sible to  construct  artificial  islands  or 
platforms  exactly  to  Navy  specifica- 
tions— Armed  Forces  Journal,  Jime  27, 
1970. 

The  Navy  has  consistently  denied  that 
satisfactory  alternative  sites  exist.  How- 
ever, they  have  not  proffered  any  sug- 
gestions of  their  own.  They  are  the  logis- 
tical experts  who  best  understand  their 
own  training  needs  and  hence,  should  be 
actively  involved  in  seeking  and  securing 
a  more  acceptable  training  site.  Instead 
they  have  been  content  to  merely  refute 
those  offered  by  nonexperts.  The  crucial 
question  revolves  around  contingency 
plans.  What  would  the  Navy  do  if  they 
were  told  by  Congress  that  they  could 
no  longer  use  Culebra?  One  seriously 
doubts  that  the  Roosevelt  Roads  com- 
plex would  completely  shut  down.  Some- 
how, it  seems,  acceptable  alternative 
sites  would  suddenly  appear. 

DISCONTENT     AND     SUPPORT 

In  the  last  several  months,  the  Cule- 
bran people  have  vehemently  voiced  their 
fundamental  dissatisfaction  with  the 
current  situation.  They  not  only  ada- 
mantly oppose  the  Navy's  efforts  to  ac- 
quire additional  land,  but  seek  to  end  all 
bombing  activities  on  their  island.  These 
firm  convictions  can  be  seen  in  a  recent 
survey  reported  in  the  Armed  Forces 
Journal— May  23/26.  1970.  page  29.  It 
found  that  of  the  313  families  that  were 
interviewed,  304  wanted  the  Navy  to 
cease  its  bombardments.  The  validity  of 
this  survey  was  recently  tested  by 
Thomas  C.  Jones.  Jr..  attorney  for  Cov- 
ington and  Burling.  He  purposely  slanted 
his  study  in  the  Navy's  favor,  yet  still 
found  that  95  percent  of  those  inter- 
viewed opposed  the  Navy's  acquisition  of 
additional  land  and  that  75  percent  op- 
posed any  weaponry  testing  on  Culebra. 
Demonstrations  supporting  "Culebra  for 
the  Culebrans"  have  been  held  both  on 
the  Island  and  on  the  Puerto  Rican 
mainland — most  recently  on  July  18. 

Outside  of  Culebra,  support  has  been 
steadily  gaining  momentum.  Puerto  Ri- 
cans  in  the  Commonwealth  itself,  as  well 
as  their  elected  representatives  both  in 
Puerto  Rico  and  Washington,  have  been 
acting  in  conjunction  with  Puerto  Rican 
organizations  and  leaders  in  New  York 
City  to  return  Culebra  to  its  people.  Thus 
it  can  be  seen  that  discontent  among  the 
Culebran  people  is  both  widespread  and 
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intense,  and  that  support  for  their  cause 
is  pervasive.  So  far,  however,  this  support 
has  been  ineffective.  The  bombings  go  on. 
That  they  do,  seemingly  is  an  indication 
of  the  position  of  Puerto  Ricans  within 
American  society.  It  is  ludicrous  to  think 
that  such  a  situation  could  continue  any- 
where else  in  this  country.  The  realities 
of  power  politics  dictate  that  it  could  not. 
Thus  Culebra  continues  to  suffer,  partly 
because  Its  citizens  are  Puerto  Ricans 
and  hence,  at  a  distinct  poUtical  disad- 
vantage. 

I  unequivocally  support  the  Culebran 
people  in  their  efforts  to  regain  control 
of  their  island  and  I  am  fully  committed 
to  assisting  them  by  any  legitimate  means 
possible.  I  offer  my  support  and  assist- 
ance, independent  of  any  political  bene- 
fits or  liabilities  the  issue  may  have  for 
me  personally,  and  fully  cognizant  of 
Culebra's  political  implications  within 
Puerto  Rico.  I  support  Culebra  simply 
because  the  Culebrans  are  right  and  the 
Navy  is  wrong — because  I  believe,  and 
have  always  believed,  in  the  fundamental 
right  of  people  to  decide  for  themselves 
issues  which  greatly  affect  their  own  wel- 
fare. 

In  keeping  with  my  support  of  the 
Culebran  people,  I  have  met,  and  will 
continue  to  meet,  with  representatives 
from  the  Puerto  Rican  community  both 
in  Washington  and  New  York,  as  well  as 
with  other  U.S.  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives who  have  expressed  an  interest  in 
Culebra.  Our  purpose  has  been  to  plan 
effective  collective  efforts  aimed  at  saving 
Culebra.  Further.  I  have  written  to  Sen- 
ator Henry  M.  Jackson  in  his  capacity 
as  chairman  both  of  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  and  the  Armed 
Services  Subcommittee  on  Military  Con- 
struction. I  have  urged  him  to  hold  hear- 
ings to  investigate  whether  or  not  the 
Navy  should  be  permitted  any  future  use 
of  Culebra  as  a  weaponry  training  site. 

On  July  18,  1970,  I  sent  a  representa- 
tive from  my  New  York  office,  one  who 
is  fiuent  in  Spanish,  to  personally  de- 
liver a  statement  to  the  Honorable  Luis 
Ferre,  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico.  My  letter 
to  Governor  Perre  reaffirmed  my  support 
for  the  Culebran  people  and  pledged  my 
continuing  efforts  on  their  behalf. 

I  strongly  urge  you,  as  colleagues  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  as  peo- 
ple interested  in  fair  play,  to  join  with 
me  in  supporting  the  Culebran  people. 
Theirs  is  a  fight  for  human  rights.  Rea- 
son urges  your  support;  Justice  requires 
It. 


AROUND  THE  WORLD  FACTFINDING 
TOUR 


HON.  WILUAM  0.  COWGER 

or   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  22.  1970 

Mr.  COWGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
returned  from  an  around-the-world  fact- 
finding tour  which  included  Southeast 
Asia  and  the  Middle  East.  I  have  just 
completed  a  report  of  this  tovu-  for  my 
constituents  in  the  Third  Congressional 
District  of  Kentucky.  I  would  also  like 
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to  share  my  experiences  with  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  my 
visits  in  Southeast  Asia  and  the  Middle 
East: 

Around  the  World  Factfinding  Tour 

On  June  8,  I  left  Louisville  for  an  around- 
the-world  fact-finding  tour  of  Southeast  Asia 
and  the  Middle  East.  In  November  of  1967,  I 
toured  several  countries  of  Asia  and  upon  my 
return  made  a  report  to  the  Congress.  Presi- 
dent Richard  Nixon  recid  our  recommenda- 
tions and  asked  Congressman  Fred  Schwen- 
gel,  of  Iowa,  and  I  to  return  again  and  to 
report  to  him  our  "observations  and  recom- 
mendations". As  before,  the  tour  was  made 
at  no  expense  to  the  Federal  government,  but 
was  paid  for  from  private  and  personal  funds. 

VIETNAM 

I  arrived  In  Saigon  after  a  long  12.000  mile 
flight,  with  stop»s  in  San  Francisco,  Hawaii, 
Guam,  and  Manila.  There  was  immediately 
visible  improvement  in  Vietnam  since  my 
visit  there  two  and  a  half  years  ago.  For  all 
practical  purposes  Saigon  Is  secure  and  no 
longer  do  your  hotel  windows  rattle  every 
night  from  bombing  and  gunfire  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city.  The  de-Americanization 
of  the  war  is  Immediately  evident  with  the 
obvious  reduction  of  American  troops  In  the 
area.  Vietnamlzatlon  has  brought  about  full 
mobilization  with  over  one  million  men 
under  arms  in  the  regular  and  provincial 
forces  of  South  Vietnam. 

I  toured  the  jump -off  bases  along  the 
Vietnam-Cambodia  border  from  which  Presi- 
dent Nixon  ordered  U.S.  groiind  troops'  in- 
tervention on  May  1.  By  gunshlp  helicopter 
I  was  able  to  visit  almost  all  of  our  bases  In 
the  Fishhook  and  Parrot's  Beak  area.  I  talked 
with  our  troops  on  Special  Forces  duty  in 
isolated  campw  along  the  border  that  have 
been  under  constant  fire  from  North  Viet- 
namese regulars  who  crossed  the  border  from 
Cambodia.  The  enemy  has  been  xislng  their 
sanctuaries  to  inflict  rather  substantial  losses 
on  these  outposts. 

By  helicopter  I  was  able  to  fly  into  Cam- 
bodia within  sight  of  the  Mekong  River  and 
touch  down  at  our  most  forward  fire  bases. 
At  one  encampment  I  lnsp>ected  two  enemy 
bunkers  where  caches  of  weapons  and  am- 
munition had  not  yet  been  removed.  Our  In- 
tervention into  Cambodia  caught  the  North 
Vietnamese  completely  by  surprise,  not  only 
to  the  extent  that  they  did  not  have  time 
to  evacuate  their  supplies  and  munitions, 
but  their  booby  traps  and  deadly  land  mines 
were  almost  non-existent. 

I  stopped  at  a  fire  base  west  of  the  Angel's 
Wing  area  which  was  occupied  by  a  com- 
bined force  of  U.S.  and  South  Vietnamese  ar- 
tillery. Their  big  guns  were  firing  on  enemy 
positions  within  a  twenty-mile  radius.  Amid 
all  of  this  thunderous  noise,  I  had  a  "C" 
ration  lunch  with  some  of  our  troops  in 
Cambodia. 

I  was  very  much  Impressed  with  the  suc- 
cess of  this  operation  and  by  the  effectiveness 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  troops.  Since  my 
visit  two  and  a  half  years  ago,  they  have  been 
well  trained  and  supplied  with  our  latest 
equipment.  They  are  tough  little  fighters 
who  cannot  be  expected  to  win  all  of  the 
battles,  but  are  dedicated  to  self-help  and 
self-determination. 

I  also  had  an  oppyortunlty  to  tour  the 
northern  battleground  near  DaNang,  Hue 
and  the  DMZ.  I  Inspected  our  Marine  fire 
bases  that  protect  the  giant  air  base  at  Da- 
Nang. The  enemy  has  changed  their  strategy 
from  frontal  assault  to  terrorist  attacks.  I 
flew  to  within  sight  of  the  Au  Shaw  Valley 
where  our  patrols  have  almost  daily  fire 
flghts  with  smaller  elements  of  North  Viet- 
namese regulars.  Again  I  was  impressed  by 
the  ARVN  forces,  under  General  Lam,  who 
are  fighting  alongside  the  remaining  Marines 
and  the  101st  Airborne  Division.  Formerly 
the  Marines  had  this  whole  sector  under 
their  command  but  most  of  them  have  re- 
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turned  to  the  States  under  President  Nixon's 
withdrawal  program. 

Back  In  Saigon,  I  bad  the  opportunity  to 
meet  with  members  of  the  Vietnam  National 
Congress.  I  visited  with  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  and  attended  one  of  their  morning 
sessions.  I  had  a  particularly  interesting  dis- 
cussion with  the  former  Mayor  of  Hanoi,  the 
capital  city  of  North  Vietnam,  who  Is  now 
an  elected  member  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
Senate.  I  was  surprised  to  learn  that  almost 
half  of  the  Senate  are  from  North  Vietnam 
and  moved  south  when  the  Communists  took 
over  control  of  their  country. 

Democracy  Is  working  in  Saigon  and  sur- 
prisingly a  free  society  exists  In  a  war  time 
atmosphere.  This  is  the  first  time  in  all  his- 
tory that  a  developing  nation  has  simultane- 
ously tried  to  fight  a  war.  attain  economic 
self-sufficiency.  Install  constitutional  democ- 
racy and  move  Into  the  twentieth  century. 
I  have  great  respect  for  the  i)eople  of  South 
Vietnam. 

CAMBODIA 

I  flew  Into  Phnom  Penh,  capital  of  Cam- 
bodia, at  a  time  of  great  crisis.  While  I  was 
meeting  with  oflicials  of  the  American  Ein- 
bassy,  and  the  Ambassadors  of  India,  Singa- 
pore and  Australia,  we  could  hear  gunfire 
outside  the  city.  The  beautiful  city  of  Phnom 
Penh  Is  completely  mobilized  with  a  civilian 
army  with  very  few  rlfies.  I  met  with  a  group 
of  students  and  faculty  leaders  who  repre- 
sented 15,000  college  and  university  col- 
leagues who  had  volunteered  for  defense  of 
their  country.  I  was  deeply  moved  by  their 
intense  patriotism  and  noted  their  hatred  of 
Prince  Sihanouk. 

Unfortunately,  much  of  the  truth  about 
Cambodia  has  not  been  properly  reported  by 
the  news  media.  On  March  18  the  National 
Assembly  voted  unanimously  to  remove 
Prince  Sihanouk  as  Chief  of  State.  However, 
the  Lon  Nol  government  is  not  a  new  one 
for  he  has  been  Prime  Minister  for  almost  a 
year.  From  Peking,  Sihanouk  called  Ufwn 
Red  China,  North  Vietnam,  communist  ele- 
ments from  Laos,  and  the  Viet  Cong  to  In- 
vade his  country  in  his  behalf  Contrary  to 
news  reports,  Prinec  Sihanouk  has  almost 
no  support  In  Cambodia. 

I  met  with  the  President  of  the  National 
Assembly  and  some  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Cambodian  Congress.  As  the  only  U.S.  Con- 
gressman or  Senator  to  visit  Phnom  Penh 
during  this  period  of  crisis,  they  wanted  me 
to  tell  the  true  story  in  America.  They  are  not 
asking  for  U.S.  troop  intervention,  but  they 
are  badly  equipped  to  fight  a  war.  We  have 
made  available  $8  million  in  arms  and  am- 
munition and  have  supported  South  Vietna- 
mese troops  who  came  to  the  defense  of 
Phnom  Penh.  I  was  very  much  relieved  to 
leave  Cambodia  because  the  Phnom  Penh 
alrpKDrt  was  closed  two  days  after  my  de- 
parture. 

THAILAND 

I  next  visited  Bangkok,  the  c{4>ltal  of 
Thailand.  The  Thais  have  had  a  volunteer 
army  division  fighting  vrtth  us  In  South 
Vietnam  for  several  years.  There  was  talk 
that  the  famous  Black  Panther  Division  from 
Thailand  would  be  deployed  into  battle  In 
Cambodia. 

Eleven  nations  from  Southeast  Asia  re- 
cently met  in  Djakarta  and  called  for  the 
territory  Integrity  of  Cambodia.  The  war  In 
Indo-China  cannot  l>e  properly  termed  a  civil 
war  for  It  is  more  correctly  an  invasion  by 
North  Vietnam  into  its  neighboring  coun- 
tries. I  was  quite  aware  of  a  change  in  atti- 
tude since  my  visit  two  and  a  half  years  ago. 
There  la  now  a  much  closer  feeling  among 
the  free  countries  of  South  Vietnam,  Cam- 
bodia and  Thailand. 

THE     MIDDLE    EAST 

After  a  long  flight  from  Bangkok  to  Bom- 
bay and  then  to  Tel  Aviv,  I  landed  In  Israel. 
I  visited  the  Israel  Ministry  of  Defense  where 
I  received  a  most  unusual  brleflng  on  all  four 
borders  of  conflict.  There  Is  almost  dally  ac- 
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tlon  on  all  fronts,  but  by  far  the  most  sensi- 
tive Is  the  battle  area  adjacent  to  the  Suez 
Canal.  The  interdiction  of  Russian  pilots  and 
sophisticated  SA-3  missiles  In  this  zone 
brings  new  dangers. 

I  also  visited  the  biblical  City  of  Jeru- 
salem, which  is  the  capital  of  Israel.  I  went 
to  City  Hall  where  I  met  with  their  famous 
Mayor,  Teddy  KoUek.  As  always,  we  found 
the  problems  of  a  big  city  to  be  about  the 
same  anywhere,  except  Teddy  has  the  addi- 
tional crisis  of  dealing  with  a  war  torn  coun- 
try with  Jews,  Arabs,  Moslems  and  Christians 
trying  to  live  together  in  one  community. 

I  next  had  a  meeting  with  the  Israel  For- 
eign Affairs  Ministry  and  then  toured  the 
old  walled  city  of  Jerusalem,  including  a  visit 
to  the  walling  wall  at  the  Temple. 

CTPRUS 

In  order  to  enter  the  Arab  world  from 
Israel,  It  was  necessary  for  me  to  fly  to 
Cyprus.  Actually,  I  had  to  use  two  passports 
and  two  sets  of  plane  tickets.  I  landed  at 
Nicosia,  the  capital  of  Cyprus,  which  is  an 
Independent  island  in  the  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean and  another  hot  spot  in  the  world. 
Eighty  percent  of  the  population  Is  Greek 
and  twenty  percent  Is  Turkish  and  their  na- 
tionalism for  their  home  countries  erupts 
into  occasional  fighting.  Twice  in  1964  and 
again  in  1967  open  warfare  existed.  Now  there 
Is  an  uneasy  peace  patrolled  by  3.500  United 
Nations  troops  from  Canada,  England  and 
the  Scandinavian  countries.  I  drove  through 
no-man's  land  between  the  Greek  and  Turk- 
ish armies.  Pour  convoys  a  day  are  allowed 
by  agreement  to  cross  through  this  area, 
escorted  by  U.N.  forces.  The  United  States 
plays  an  important  role  in  Cjijrus  because 
both  Turkey  and  Greece  are  good  allies  of 
ours. 

ARAB    WORLD 

First  I  visited  Beirut,  Lebanon,  where  they 
have  the  same  explosive  situation  that 
existed  In  Jordan  a  short  time  ago  when  the 
Fedayeen  ("freedom  fighters")  prompted  a 
three-day  battle  in  Amman.  There  are  many 
Pallstlnlan  refugee  camps  In  and  around 
Beirut  which  are  controlled  by  the  Fedayeen. 
They  have  been  causing  most  of  the  border 
incidents  from  Jordan,  Syria  and  Lebanon. 

After  flying  over  the  Suez  Canal,  the  pyra- 
mids and  the  NUe  River,  I  landed  In  Cairo. 
In  Egypt  they  have  the  longest  recorded  his- 
tory In  the  world — five  thousand  years. 
President  Nasser  has  tried  hard  to  promote 
Arab  nationalism  and  unity.  He  recently  esca- 
lated the  Mideast  conflict  by  shelling  the 
Israeli  positions  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Suez. 
There  are  tJmost  dally  air  strikes  from  both 
sides. 

I  visited  the  United  States  Embassy  where 
there  exists  the  most  unusual  situation  in 
American  diplomatic  history.  Egypt  and  the 
United  States  severed  relations  after  the  1967 
six-day  war.  Both  countries  now  have  Em- 
bassy staffs  in  the  other's  capital,  but  under 
a  foreign  flag.  Otir  slxteen-man  staff  occu- 
pies the  same  buildings  as  before,  but  each 
morning  we  run  up  the  Spanish  flag.  We  are 
officially  recognized  as  a  section  of  the  Span- 
ish Embassy.  In  Washington,  the  Egyptians 
operate  under  the  Indian  flag. 

From  Cairo  I  flew  to  Albania,  Paris  and 
Washington,  D.C.  On  June  25.  I  completed 
the  last  leg  of  my  around-the-world  tour 
by  returning  to  Louisville. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  HAS 
THREE  CHOICES 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  22.  1970 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  very 
easy  thing  to  appropriate  more  money 
than  is  in  the  budget  for  any  pet  social 
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scheme  that  comes  along  and  then  say. 
•'If  you  wish  to  balance  the  budget,  cut 
defense  spending." 

It  is  very  easy  and  very  irresponsible. 

Those  who  seek  to  cut  our  defense 
spending  down  to  virtually  zero  for  the 
sake  of  building  a  bigger  welfare  state 
are  taking  us  to  the  brink  of  war  and 
maybe  into  war  itself,  a  war  we  will  not 
be  able  to  win  because  of  their  foolish 
notion  that  we  do  not  need  to  be  strong 
to  be  free. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  has 
three  choices.  It  can  continue  to  spend 
beyond  its  income  and  collapse  from 
within  under  the  weight  of  a  galloping 
inflation. 

It  can  steal  from  defense  funds  in 
order  to  finance  welfare  state  spending 
and  fall  prey  to  ruthless  forces  from 
without. 

Or  it  can  live  within  its  income  and 
strike  a  reasonable  balance  between  do- 
mestic spending  and  defense  spending. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  last  course  is  the 
course  President  Nixon  has  chosen.  That 
is  the  responsible  course. 


/ 


A  SALUTE 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF   WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  22,  1970 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Sheboygan  School  EWstrict 
has  been  most  fortunate  these  past  16 
years  in  having  as  its  superintendent, 
Leslie  W.  Johnson. 

Mr.  Johnson  has  proven  himself  an 
excellent  educator  and  has  demonstrated 
his  concern  for  students  throughout  his 
years  in  Sheboygan. 

The  following  editorial  from  the  July 
1  edition  of  the  Sheboygan  Press  both 
congratulates  Mr.  Johnson  on  his  retire- 
ment and  thanks  him,  on  behalf  of  all 
of  us  who  know  and  respect  him,  for  his 
yeans  of  leadership  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion: 

A    S.\LUTE 

Sheboygan  Is  a  bit  different  today — or 
hadn't  you  noticed?  The  end  of  June  has 
come.  July  Is  here  and  there  Is  a  new  hand  at 
the  helm  of  the  Sheboygan  public  school 
district  It  Is  appropriate  that  we  salute 
Leslie  W.  Johnson,  who  has  retired  as  super- 
intendent of  schools. 

Sixteen  years  is  a  long  time  for  a  local 
school  administrator.  And  those  16  years 
have  been  difficult  years  for  Wisconsin  public 
school  administrators.  The  state  has  gone 
through  the  throes  of  school  district  reor- 
ganization. The  joining  together  of  school 
districts  has  not  always  been  a  happy  time 
everyw^here  in  Wisconsin.  Under  Superin- 
tendent Johnson's  leadership,  there  has  been 
a  minimum  of  bickering  In  the  ever-enlarg- 
ing Sheboygan  district  and  a  maximum  of 
striving  for  better  educational  opportunities 
for  all.  The  past  16  years  have  been  years  of 
Increasing  financial  stress.  Superintendent 
Johnson  has  not  sought  much  plush  or  finery 
but  he  has  carefully  and  quietly  stressed  the 
need  for  quality  education  and  he  has  never 
sidestepped  the  costs  of  education — be  It 
good  education  or  bad.  These  past  16  years 
have  been  years  of  urgent  need  for  new 
buildings,  for  more  buildings,  for  different 
buildings,  for  bond  Issues,  for  educational 
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planning  and  selling.  Superintendent  John- 
son has  done  well  and  the  evidence  is  at 
every  hand. 

These  past  16  years  have  been  years  of 
increasing  demands  for  more  and  better  ac- 
complishments by  the  schools.  Many  school 
administrators  have  yielded  to  the  pressures 
and  have  become  budget  operators,  building 
planners,  or  labor  negotiators.  Superintend- 
ent Johnson  has  given  leadership  to  all  of 
these  leadership  roles  but  he  has  insisted 
that  first  and  foremost  he  is  an  eductator. 
He  has  been  concerned  about  boys  and  girls, 
about  the  teaching  and  learning  processes 
and  about  genuine  accomplishments  in  the 
classrooms. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnson  have  played  large 
and  important  roles  in  our  community.  We 
are  glad  that  Mr.  Johnson  is  not  leaving 
education  completely — education  needs  the 
Leslie  Johnsons.  We  are  glad  that  they  will 
continue  to  live  in  Sheboygan. 

We  salute  them  both  and  wish  them  many 
more  happy  years  among  us.  We  do  appre- 
ciate what  has  been  accomplished  and  how 
it  has  been  accomplished  during  these  last 
16  years,  the  Johnson  years. 
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CONGRESSMAN  ESHLEMANS 
LATEST  NEWSLETTER 


HON.  EDWIN  D.  ESHLEMAN 

OP    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 
Wednesday,  July  22,  1970 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  sending  to  my  constituents  my 
latest  newsletter.  I  am  including  the 
contents  of  that  newsletter  in  the 
Record  at  this  point : 

Report  F.-.om  Your  Congressman 

Ed    ESHLEMAN 
CAMBODIAN    WRAP-UP 

The  President  made  good  on  his  promises. 
His  primary  purpose  for  crossing  the  border 
into  Cambodia  was  to  hurt  the  enemy  and 
tl-us  secure — probably  hasten — United  States 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam.  He  accomplished 
his  goal  and  got  us  back  out  of  Cambodia.  All 
the  gloomy  talk  that  the  war  was  being  ex- 
panded and  that  the  United  States  had 
plunged  into  another  quagmire  proved  ex- 
aggerated. What  was  originally  a  courageous 
decision  by  the  President  became  an  ap- 
parently successful  military  operation.  As 
more  and  more  American  troops  come  home 
even  the  critics  may  begin  to  realize  the 
extent  of  our  success   in  Cambodia. 

WHO    IS    ON    SECOND 

First  there  was  the  McGovern-Hatfield 
amendment  which  was  stronger  than  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment  which  got 
tangled  up  with  the  Byrd  amendment  which 
was  supposedly  hawkish,  but  which  lost,  but 
then  was  reworded  and  won  about  the  time 
that  the  repeal  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  reso- 
lution was  being  tied  to  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  which  finally  was  passed  in  the 
Senate  and  was  considered  a  victory  for  the 
doves  even  though  the  hawkish  wording  was 
in  it.  but  when  it  got  to  the  House,  it  was 
rejected — so  who's  on  second? 

bird  S    EYE    OBSERVATION 

Several  months  ago  I  was  receiving  waves 
of  correspondence  from  irate  constituents 
who  had  received  some  unwanted  porno- 
graphic mail  in  their  homes.  Today  I  am 
hearing  from  almost  no  one  on  this  subject. 
Perhaps  this  is  an  Indication  that  the  anti- 
pornography  laws  passed  by  Congress  and 
the  tough  anti-pornography  drive  launched 
by  the  Nixon  Administration  are  beginning  to 
take  effect. 


STUDENT    VISITORS 

I  met  with  a  group  of  honor  students  from 
Lancaster  County  junior  high  schools  on  the 
Capitol  steps  several  weeks  ago.  Some  picture 
taking  after  I  talked  to  them  produced  the 
photo  on  the  left. 

GOOD    NIGHT    CHETI 

And  the  babbling  brook  called  the  ocean 
shallow. 

PRESERVE   AND   PROTECT 

There  is  a  precious  document  in  Washing- 
ton which  we  go  to  great  trouble  to  protect. 
So  treasured  is  this  single  sheet  of  aged 
parchment  that  the  bronze  and  glass  case  in 
which  it  rests  is  filled  with  helium  gas,  pro- 
tecting it  from  possible  damage  from  free 
oxygen.  Special  filters  have  been  blended  into 
the  glass,  shielding  the  document  from  the 
ultraviolet  rays  of  sunlight.  There  is  a  steel 
and  concrete  vault  beneath  the  floor  to  pro- 
tect the  parchment  from  fire,  bombing,  or 
invasion,  with  a  special  mechanism  that  can 
quickly  lower  It  into  this  fireproof-bomb- 
proof chamber  should  danger  threaten.  An 
armed  guard  is  present  at  the  site  24  hours 
a  day.  All  of  this  care  is  taken  to  preserve 
and  protect  the  original  copy  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  These  days  there  are  Incidents  which 
make  one  believe  that  perhaps  we  should 
be  just  as  concerned  about  the  preservation 
and  protection  of  the  liberties  set  forth  in 
this  document. 

RESPONSIBLE    SPENDING 

When  House  and  Senate  majorities  decide 
that  larger  expenditures  for  health  and  edu- 
cation are  Justified — and  a  strong  case  can 
be  made  that  they  are — the  House  and  Sen- 
ate should  take  the  responsibility  for  de- 
ciding what  other  programs  are  less  essen- 
tial.  This  kind  of  responsibility  is  being 
shirked.  The  Johnson  Administration  dem- 
onstrated, at  the  enormous  cost  of  a  serious 
national  inflation  which  has  not  yet  been 
controlled,  that  huge  wartime  costs  cannot 
be  met  along  with  greater  domestic  spend- 
ing without  weakening  the  whole  economic 
system.  The  Nixon  Administration  has  un- 
dertaken to  trim  back  budgetary  overgrowth 
by  setting  a  series  of  priorities.  Congress  has 
not  followed  suit.  It  would  be  fine  to  see 
health  and  education  funds  increased  by 
Congress,  if  only  Congress  would  show  com- 
parable zeal  in  cutting  back  other  programs. 
The  House  and  Senate  should  not  be  bound 
by  Administration  priorities,  but  should 
make  certain  we  live  within  our  national 
budget. 

AT   THE  ROOT 

A  nationally  known  news  commentator 
spoke  recently  on  Capitol  Hill.  He  set  forth 
in  his  talk  the  things  which  he  believed  to 
be  at  the  root  of  many  of  our  present  na- 
tional problems.  Vietnam,  racism,  and  the 
generation  gap  were  not  on  his  list  because 
these,  he  said,  were  manifestations  of  more 
basic  factors.  Three  of  these  basic  factors 
were  listed  and  deserve,  I  think,  some  wider 
attention.  They  are:  (1)  the  continued  loss 
of  Individualism  In  our  mass  society,  (2)  the 
sharply  spirallng  and  largely  untempered 
flow  of  technological  advance,  and  (3)  the 
unresponsiveness  of  government  to  the  le- 
gitimate needs  of  the  American  people.  They 
are  not  problems  which  will  be  easily  pro- 
gramed toward  solution  or  cured  with  large 
doses  of  federal  money,  but  they  are  the 
kind  of  underlying  considerations  which 
should  influence  our  Judgment  as  we  seek 
solutions  to  more  visible  national  dilemmas. 

DO    NOT    SPOIL    THE    FUN 

It  is  obvious  that  all  of  the  great  problems 
of  our  time  are  not  getting  solved  quickly 
enough,  but  it  Is  also  a  fact  that  much  prog- 
ress Is  being  made.  Yet,  even  as  the  steps 
forward  are  taken,  voices  of  discouragement 
are  heard,  sometimes  screaming  more  loudly 
than  ever.  Why?  Perhaps  a  story  making  the 
rounds  in  Washington  reveals  an  answer.  It  Is 
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a  story  about  an  Englishman  who  met  a  na- 
tionalist revolutionary  just  before  Britain 
withdrew  from  India  In  1947.  "Why  do  you 
look  so  glum?"  asked  the  Englishman.  "We 
are  giving  you  your  independence."  The  In- 
dian replied,  "You  don't  understand.  We 
don't  want  you  to  give  us  our  Independence. 
We  want  to  wrestle  It  away  from  you." 

FORMER    COLLEAGUE 

The  picture  at  the  right  was  taken  in  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Mel  Laird's  office  at  the 
Pentagon.  This  month  I  had  occasion  to  talk 
with  him  about  some  matters  affecting  the 
New  Cumberland  Army  Depot.  However,  as 
might  be  expected,  the  conversation  also 
turned  to  some  remembering  of  Mel's  prior 
service  with  us  on  Capitol  Hill  as  a  Congress- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

TO    COME    HOME 

An  emerging  debate  which  is  likely  to  be- 
come quite  bitter  In  the  post-Vietnam  era 
is  what  to  do  about  the  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can young  people  who  have  fled  into  exile  to 
avoid  the  draft,  and  the  smaller  number  of 
servicemen  who  have  deserted  rather  than 
face  combat  duty.  To  forgive  and  forget  Is  a 
charitable  pattern  deeply  rooted  In  Christian 
beliefs  and  yet — aside  from  the  legal  Issues 
Involved — there  are  some  moral  questions 
which  need  to  be  answered.  Those  who  fled  to 
avoid  conscription  or  Vietnam  duty  set  them- 
selves above  both  statutory  and  ethical  law. 
For  each  of  them  who  was  not  drafted,  some 
other  American  boy  was.  For  each  of  them 
who  declined  to  go  to  Vietnam,  someone  else 
made  the  trip.  It  would  be  Intolerably  un- 
just to  grant  full  and  unconditional  amnesty 
to  those  who  refused  to  serve  their  country 
when  it,  rightly  or  wrongly,  called  upon  them. 
To  do  so  would  be  to  cheapen  the  personal 
sacrifice  made  by  other  young  Americans  who 
did  what  was  required  of  them,  some  at  the 
cost  of  their  lives.  I  don't  think  It  Is  neces- 
sary to  be  punitive  or  harsh  in  our  judgment 
of  those  who  fled.  But  their  mistake  should 
not  go  unrecognized.  For  some — In  particular 
those  who  because  of  deeply  felt  convictions 
left  the  country  to  avoid  the  draft — our  ap- 
proach should  be  benevolent  but  firm.  We 
should  require  from  them  two  years  of  alter- 
native service.  For  those  who  knowingly,  will- 
fully and  brazenly  deserted  their  country, 
we  can  only  hope  they  will  make  better  Cana- 
dians or  Swedes  than  they  did  Americans. 

BUMPER   STICKER 

Seen  In  Washington  on  Honor  America 
Day:  "If  you  don't  like  policemen,  the  next 
time  you're  In  trouble  call  a  hippie." 

SLASHING     SUBSIDIES 

Farm  subsidy  payments  are  a  basic  fea- 
ture of  our  national  agricultural  policy  which 
seems  to  stress  farming  by  government  hand- 
out. Our  Pennsylvania  fanners  have  con- 
demned this  policy  on  many  occasions  as 
disastrous  for  the  man  who  wants  only  to 
market  a  superior  product.  There  is  another 
factor  worth  consideration  too.  Last  year  the 
Commonwealth  received  less  than  one-tenth 
of  one  percent  of  all  subsidy  money.  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  the  unfairness  and 
the  failures  of  the  handout  approach  to  agri- 
culture have  been  acknowledged  In  recent 
years.  On  several  occasions  the  House  has 
voted  to  limit  the  amount  any  one  farmer 
could  receive  in  subsidy  payments  to  $20,000. 
However,  the  Senate  has  always  failed  to  go 
along  with  this  Initiative;  that  Is,  until  this 
year.  Recently  the  Senate  also  voted  for  a 
$20,000  subsidy  limitation  which  gives  some 
hope  that  a  more  reasonable  approach  to 
agriculture  may  be  on  its  way. 

CAMPUS     CONCERN 

■What  can  the  new  Presidential  commis- 
sion on  college  problems  tell  us?  We  already 
know  that  when  political  dissent  turns  crim- 
inal the  law  must  be  enforced.  We  know  that 
'When  the  law  is  enforced  it  must  be  enforced 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

legally  and  with  restraint.  We  know  that  the 
independence  and  integrity  of  the  schools 
must  be  protected  and  that  education  must 
reform.  We  know  that  an  end  to  the  war 
would  help,  so  would  further  reforms  of  the 
draft,  but  that  these  things  In  themselves 
are  not  at  the  root  of  campus  turmoil.  We 
know  that  in  times  of  public  passion  reason 
becomes  more  difficult  but  more  necessary  to 
"apply.  What  we  know  we  don't  have  to  be 
told  again.  But  by  looking  closely  at  our 
schools,  perhaps  the  commission  can  refine 
and  articulate  some  of  the  problems.  In  so 
doing  it  can  help  the  country,  the  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Congress  to  think  more  con- 
structively about  the  issues  to  be  faced. 

THE  SWITCH  IS  ON 

The  Nation  is  gradually  being  geared  from 
a  wartime  into  a  peacetime  economy.  There 
are  some  figures  compiled  this  month  in 
Washington  which  show  the  shift.  The  budg- 
et for  the  Department  of  Defense  has  dropped 
S17.3  billion  since  1968.  Since  June,  1969  De- 
fense Department  employment,  civilian  and 
military,  has  been  trimmed  by  840,000.  De- 
fense takes  35';  of  the  total  Federal  Budget 
as  compared  to  ii'^c  three  years  ago.  Mean- 
while, the  spending  for  other  Federal  pro- 
grams has  risen  $18.4  billion  in  that  three 
year  period. 

HEALING    DIVISION 

That  division  is  a  fact  of  life  in  our  coun- 
try today  cannot  be  denied.  When  President 
Nixon,  campaigning  in  1968,  applauded  a 
young  girl's  placard  which  read  "Bring  Us 
Together,"  he  hardly  foresaw,  nor  did  any- 
one else,  the  polarizations  now  visible  in 
America.  The  efforts  to  affix  blame  for  these 
divisions  cannot  be  helpful  In  finding  solu- 
tions. Some  meaningful  effort  toward  heal- 
ing divisions  could  be  helpful.  That  effort 
should  not  be  based  entirely  in  Washington. 
Americans'  all  of  them  have  always  been  in- 
genious problem-solvers.  They  have  often 
shown  that  they  can  see  and  work  toward 
the  larger  good;  that  compassion  in  com- 
munities can  be  practiced;  and  that,  above 
all,  respect  for  the  individual  Is  the  essence 
of  the  American  dream.  The  strength  and 
reason  available  from  such  Insights  can  en- 
able the  United  States  to  deal  with  division, 
but  even  more  Importantly  can  enable  us  to 
heal  division. 
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LET  US  LOOK  AT  THE  RECORD, 
PLACE  THE  BLAME  WHERE  IT 
BELONGS 


HON.  ED  FOREMAN 

OF    NEW    MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  22.  1970 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
one  of  New  Mexico's  leading  newspapers 
properly  received  and  summarized  the 
partisan  attacks  by  those  who  attempt 
to  place  responsibility  for  today's  infla- 
tionary problems  on  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration. Many  of  these  same  partisans 
continue  to  bemoan  inflation  while  at 
the  same  time  they  continue  voting  for 
more  and  more  deficit  Government 
spending.  Let  us  look  at  the  record 
closely,  some  folks  speak  and  vote  against 
inflation,  others  only  speak,  and  speak, 
and  speak. 

The  article  follows: 
(Prom  the  Albuquerque  Journal,  June  20, 
1970] 
Blame  Where  It  Belongs 

Democrats  including  New  Mexico's  Sen. 
Joseph  M.  Montoya  have  said  they  will  make 


Inflation  and  the  cost  of  living  key  issues  in 
this  year's  congressional  campaigns. 

Republicans  should  welcome  that  since 
they  can  accurately  pin  the  blame  on  the 
Democrats  who  controlled  the  federal  gov- 
ernment through  most  of  the  1960s  and 
spawned  Inflation  through  spendthrift  poli- 
cies. 

Dr.  Arthur  A.  Smith,  economist  and  sen- 
ior vice  president  of  the  First  National  Bank 
In  Dallas,  has  some  pertinent  comments  in 
the  June  15  issue  of  Bank  Letter.  He  notes 
that  Congress  has  been  asked  to  raise  the 
ceiling  on  the  federal  debt  by  $18  billion  to 
a  record  high  of  $395  billion  and  adds: 

"After  at  least  nine  of  the  most  prosperous 
years  In  our  history  .  .  .  you  might  wonder 
why  the  federal  government  was  not  able  to 
reduce  its  Indebtedness  .  .  .  Basically  the 
answer  is  that  there  has  been  no  real  Inten- 
tion to  control  the  debt — no  serious  thought 
of  ever  paying  it  off,  or  even  reducing  it  very 
much. 

"On  the  contrary,  the  kind  of  fiscal  policy 
deliberately  followed  since  1961  utilized 
deficit  financing  as  a  major  stimulant  to  ad- 
vance the  economy — a  policy  not  even  sus- 
pended, let  alone  abandoned,  when  the  Viet- 
nam war  accelerated  .  .  .  Instead  we  have 
stubbornly  held  to  the  contention,  so  strong- 
ly emphasized  by  President  Johnson,  that 
we  'can  have  guns  and  btitter  both.' 

"The  above  prodigal  fiscal  policy  .  .  .  has 
been  almost  entirely  responsible  for  Infla- 
tion .  .  ." 

Dr.  Smith  also  states  that  "inflation  has 
cost  (low-and  middle-income  taxpayers) 
much  more  than  their  share  of  the  taxes 
that  would  have  been  required  under  bal- 
anced budgets  .  .  ." 

Even  though  the  Democrat -controlled 
Congress  should  be  .Tware  of  the  financial 
havoc  it  already  has  wrought  it  persists  in 
undermining  President  Nixon's  efforts  to 
balance  the  budget. 

Inflation  should  be  a  campaign  issue  but 
let's  put  the  blame  where  It  properly  be- 
longs. 


THE  EMERGENCY  HEALTH 
AMENDMENT 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  21.  1970 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  misery  and  tragedy  of  disease  has  no 
geographic,  economic,  or  racial  bounda- 
ries. Cancer,  heart  disease,  diabetes,  and 
other  ailments  strike  equally  at  I'ich  and 
poor,  black  and  white,  farmer  and  city 
dweller,  old  and  young. 

This  Nation's  resources,  financial  and 
intellectual,  have  been  and  are  being 
used  to  explore  space,  to  fly  faster  than 
the  speed  of  sound,  to  assist  underde- 
veloped nations  throughout  the  world. 

Can  we  not  apply  these  same  resources 
to  maie  certain  that  our  own  people  have 
the  necessary  facilities  and  medical  per- 
sennel  available  when  illness  or  acci- 
dents strike  and  make  hospital  or  medi- 
cal care  necessary? 

The  emergency  health  amendment  to 
the  labor,  health,  education,  and  welfare 
appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  year  1971 
can  help  us  to  begin  to  rationally  apply 
oiu'  resources  to  the  very  real  health 
crisis  faced  by  all  .A.mericans.  This 
amendment  would  add  $360,454,000  for 
health  needs  to  a  bill  that  totals  $18.8 
billion.  This  would  add  only  one-tenth  of 
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1  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  $18.8 
billion  bill  we  are  voting  on  here. 

Is  it  so  much  to  ask  that  we  make  this 
beginning  effort  toward  meeting  our  Na- 
tion's serious  health  care  crisis? 

Health  care  problems  continue  to 
worsen,  for  as  health  costs  continue  their 
upward  spiral,  health  services  deteri- 
orate. Today  health  expenditures  per 
person  average  $294  a  year.  For  a  family 
of  four  the  average  cost  is  $1,176,  or  more 
than  13  percent  of  the  median  family 
Income  in  this  country,  and  about  20 
percent  of  the  average  annual  family 
take-home  pay.  But  even  with  these  high 
costs,  Americans  find  it  diCQcult  to  get 
critically  ill  family  members  into  over- 
crowded hospitals.  A  shortage  of  doctors 
results  in  long  waits  in  crowded  recep- 
tion rooms  or  no  care  at  all  for  the  poor. 
Any  mother  who  has  waited  an  hour  or 
more  in  a  doctor's  waiting  room  with  a 
child  that  has  a  high  fever  knows  the 
anguish  that  these  problems  cause. 

Our  national  health  statistics  are 
bleak.  We  rank  below  most  Western  na- 
tions in  general  health  care.  In  1950  our 
country  ranked  sixth  in  infant  mortal- 
ity: today  we  have  fallen  to  21st  among 
nations.  In  1959  we  ranked  13th  in  male 
life  expectancy;  now  we  rank  18th. 

But  by  far  the  most  immediate  prob- 
lem is  the  drastic  shortage  of  health  per- 
sonnel. The  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 
has  indicated  that  as  of  today  we  need, 
to  meet  existing  health  needs:  48.000 
more  doctors,  17,800  more  dentists,  150,- 
000  more  nurses,  266,000  more  allied 
health  workers.  About  3,000  Americans 
are  attending  foreign  medical  colleges  as 
the  United  States  turns  to  the  schools 
of  other  countries,  importing  every  year 
almost  as  many  foreign  doctors  as  Amer- 
ican medical  schools  graduate.  Without 
the  7,000  physicians  coming  into  the 
United  States  every  year  from  abroad, 
many  of  our  city  hospitals  would  have 
to  close  down. 

In  this  amendment  we  are  asking  for 
$138,954,000  in  additional  funds  for 
medical  manpower  institutional  support 
and  student  loans.  This  is  less  than  the 
price  of  a  major  missile  launch  but  I 
believe  that  it  is  certainly  far  more  im- 
portant to  the  welfare  of  the  American 
public.  Is  $15  million  for  the  National 
Heart  and  Lung  Institute  too  much  to 
add  to  this  appropriations  bill?  I  think 
not — and  for  those  who  do,  I  would  sug- 
gest what  will  be  a  very  sobering  visit 
to  the  respiratory  disease  ward  of  their 
local  hospital.  Is  $80  million  in  addition- 
al funds  for  the  Hill-Burton  direct  grant 
program  excessive?  The  vote  on  June 
25th  by  the  House  of  279-98  to  override 
the  President's  veto  of  HUl-Burton  should 
indicate  not. 

President  Nixon  himself  has  Indicated 
his  awareness  of  the  Nation's  health 
problems.  He  said:  "We  face  a  massive 
crisis  in  this  area  (health  care) ,  and  un- 
less action  Is  taken  administratively  and 
legislatively  to  meet  the  crisis  within  the 
next  2  or  3  years,  we  will  have  a  break- 
down of  our  medical  care  system  which 
could  have  consequences  affecting  mil- 
lions of  people." 

I  will  take  the  President  at  his  word 
and  sincerely  urge  that  we  support  this 
emergency  health  amendment  on  a  bi- 
partisan basis. 
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Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know, 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has 
begun  hearings  on  the  subject  of  drug 
abuse  control  legislation.  On  Monday, 
our  committee  heard  an  excellent  pres- 
entation by  the  distinguished  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  John  N. 
Mitchell.  Because  there  is  a  great  need 
for  new  legislation  in  the  field  of  drug 
abuse  control  and  because  this  is  a  mat- 
ter of  such  importance  it  should  receive 
broad,  bipartisan  support.  I  am  inserting 
the  Attorney  Generals  testimony  in  the 
Record  and  calling  it  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle: 
Department  of  Justice  :  Statement  bt  John 

N.  Mitchell,   Attorney   General   of  the 

United  States  Before  the  House  Ways  and 

Means  Committee  on  H.R.  17463  July  20, 

1970 

Mr.  Chairmaji  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: I  deeply  appreciate  your  invitation 
to  appear  before  you  today  to  discuss  leg- 
islation dealing  with  control  of  dangerous 
drugs.  I  assure  you  that  the  need  for  more 
effective  control  Is  a  matter  of  the  deepest 
concern  to  the  President  and  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  to  me.  Just  as  I  know 
it  is  to  the  Congress  and  the  members  of 
this  Committee. 

In  a  few  weeks  the  young  people  of  our 
nation  will  be  returning  to  school — an  event 
which  American  parents  once  looked  upon 
with  a  smile  and  a  sigh  of  relief.  Today.  It 
Is  a  sad  fact  that  parents  view  the  opening 
of  school  with  trepidation  and  concern  be- 
cause the  drug  traffic — narcotics  and  pills — 
has  penetrated  the  school  rooms  and  school 
yards  of  America  at  virtually  every  level. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  drug 
danger  threatens  the  moral  and  physical 
health  of  an  entire  generation. 

I  am  accompanied  today  by  Mr.  John  E. 
Ingersoll,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Narcot- 
ics and  Dangerous  Drugs,  and  by  Mr. 
Michael  R.  Sonnenrelch,  Deputy  Chief  Coun- 
sel of  the  Bureau.  I  would  like  to  address  my 
testimony  to  the  major  features  of  the  legis- 
lation recommended  by  the  Administration 
and  I  have  asked  Mr.  Ingersoll  to  discuss  the 
more  technical  aspects  of  the  bill. 

On  July  14,  1969.  the  President  sent  a 
message  to  the  Congress  relating  exclusively 
to  the  narcotics  and  dangerous  drug  problem 
In  the  United  States.  At  that  time,  he  ex- 
pressed the  Administration's  concern  with 
the  serious  problem  caused  by  drug  abuse 
and  mUuse  In  the  United  States  and  out- 
lined ten  specific  stepw  the  Administration 
would  take  as  initial  counter-moves  against 
this  growing  national  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  President's  ten-point 
program  is  directed  at  the  many  facets  of 
the  drug  abuse  problem.  The  program  calls 
for  new  Federal  and  State  laws,  new  co- 
operation with  foreign  governments  and  In- 
creased effort  at  our  borders  to  halt  the  flow 
of  drugs  Into  the  United  States  from  out- 
side sources;  it  calls  for  Improved  and  in- 
creased training  and  resources  for  law  en- 
forcement; and  finally,  it  recognizes  that  new 
laws  and  Increased  enforcement  alone  will 
not  solve  the  drug  abuse  problem — rather 
we  must  also  have  effective  programs  of  re- 
search, public  education,  and  addict  rehabili- 
tation. For  the  convenience  of  the  Commit- 
tee, I  have  attached  a  copy  of  the  President's 
message  to  my  statement  and  would  like  to 


request  that  It  be  included  In  the  record 
following  my  statement. 

All  of  these  areas  discussed  in  the  Presi- 
dent's message  are  vital  In  our  Federal  effort 
to  deal  with  the  problem.  Today,  however,  I 
shall  focus  my  comments  principally  on  the 
law  enforcement  aspects  of  the  problem, 
since  this  is  the  area  of  major  concern  to  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

Education,  research,  and  rehabilitation  are 
the  long-term  answers  to  the  drug  abuse 
problem  In  the  United  States.  But  while 
we  plan,  prepare,  and  explore  in  detail  each 
of  these  areas,  it  Is  Important  that  we  regu- 
late the  manufacture.  Importation  and  dis- 
tribution of  narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs 
through  a  logical  and  enforceable  control 
scheme. 

On  July  15,  1969,  the  Administration  sent 
to  Congress  the  proposed  "Controlled  Dan- 
gerous Substances  Act."  This  Is  the  proposal 
the  President  promised  In  his  message.  This 
legislation,  amended  during  consideration 
in  the  Senate,  passed  that  body  as  S.  3246 
on  January  28,  1970  by  a  unanimous  vote — 
82-0. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  there  has 
been  a  Jurisdictional  problem  of  which  you 
are  well  aware,  and  the  original  bill  was 
divided  between  this  Committee  and  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit- 
tee. The  Subcommittee  on  Public  Health  and 
Welfare  of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  commenced  hearings  on 
February  3,  1970,  and  is  about  to  conclude 
its  work  on  the  legislation.  This  Committee 
has  several  drug  proposals  before  It,  how- 
ever, H.R.  17463,  Introduced  by  Chairman 
Mills  and  Mr.  Byrnes,  embodies  the  provi- 
sions reconojnended  by  the  Administration. 
H.R.  17463  Is  very  similar  to  S.  3246,  which 
the  Administration  also  endorsed. 

Since  the  Introduction  of  HJl.  17463,  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Administration  have  had 
extensive  and  extended  discussions  with  the 
Public  Health  and  Welfare  Subcommittee. 
As  a  result  of  these  discussions,  the  Admin- 
istration has  endorsed  several  changes  In  the 
provisions  of  our  proposed  bill  which  we 
believe  Improve  the  l^slatlon  and  resolve 
the  problems  that  many  witnesses  raised 
during  the  hearings  before  the  Public  Health 
and  Welfare  Subcommittee.  Accordingly,  we 
would  like  to  submit  to  the  Committee  later 
this  week  a  number  of  recommended 
changes  for  H.R.  17463.  I  have  asked  Mr. 
Ingersoll  in  his  testimony  to  highlight  the 
major  areas  where  we  have  sought  to  re- 
solve apparent  problems  In  the  Administra- 
tion's legislation, 

Mr.  Chairman,  If  we  are  to  have  truly 
effective  drug  enforcement,  we  must  have  a 
new  Federal  law.  It  is  very  Important  that 
both  your  Committee  and  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  reach  agree- 
ment with  regard  to  the  proposed  revisions 
In  the  drug  laws.  Without  such  agreement, 
we  are  likely  to  have  divergent  Acts  emerge 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  when  our 
purpose  Is  to  unify  and  clarify  the  laws  Into 
a  new  code.  We  stand  ready  to  assist  this 
Committee  In  any  way  we  can  to  facilitate 
your  consideration  of  this  legislation  and 
coordination  of  the  work  of  your  Committee 
and  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee.  I  would  now  like  to  briefly  men- 
tion some  of  the  problems  that  exist  under 
our  present  sjrstem  of  narcotics  and  dan- 
gerous drug  laws  and  the  deslcn  of  our  pro- 
posed legislation  to  deal  with  these  problems. 

First,  we  presently  have  a  hodgepodge  of 
laws  with  differing  regulatory  features  for 
controlling  drugs.  The  disunity  of  the  exist- 
ing law  Is  the  result  of  piecemeal,  ad  hoc 
attempts  over  the  last  50  years,  to  deal  with 
the  problem  of  controlling  dangerous  drugs. 
Beginning  with  the  Harrison  Narcotic  Act 
of  1914,  nine  major  pieces  of  legislation 
have  been  enacted  in  the  narcotic  and  dan- 
gerous drug  fleld.  An  examination  of  these 
measures,  from  the  Harrison  Act  through 
the  Marihuana  Tax  Act  of  1937,  through  the 
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Narcotic  Control  Act  of  1956,  through  the 
Drug  Abuse  Control  Amendment*  of  1965, 
provides  both  a  chronology  of  oiu-  sporadic 
efforts  to  deal  with  a  growing  problem  and  an 
insight  into  our  failure  to  do  so  effectively. 

In  passing  these  laws,  use  was  made  of 
the  power  to  tax  and,  more  recently,  the 
power  to  regulate  Interstate  commerce.  They 
represent  limited  responses  to  what  was 
deemed  to  be  the  given  needs  of  the  times. 
There  was  no  conception  of  the  problem 
growing  to  the  dimensions  It  has  reached 
today.  Drug  abuse  has  outstripped  the  growth 
of  our  technology  and  population,  while  our 
laws  have  remained  static. 

Today  we  have  one  Federal  agency  respon- 
sible for  the  enforcement  of  these  laws,  and 
it  must  approach  Its  enforcement  and  reg- 
ulatory responsibilities  with  divergent 
schemes  of  authority.  For  example,  we  have 
subpoena  power  as  to  the  narcotic  drugs 
but  not  as  to  the  other  dangerous  drugs. 
We  have  order  forms  and  quota  requirements 
as  to  the  narcotic  drugs  and  marihuana  but 
not  as  to  LSD  and  the  other  hallucinogens. 
We  have  registration  requirements  for  the 
narcotics  and  marihuana  that  are  different 
from  those  of  '.he  other  dangerous  drugs. 

We  have  forfeiture  powers  as  to  the  nar- 
cotics and  marihuana  but  a  completely  dif- 
ferent type  of  forfeiture  for  the  dangerous 
drugs  such  as  the  hallucinogens  and  amphet- 
amines. Efficient  law  enforcement  requires 
both  an  effective  organizational  structure 
and  a  sound,  coherent  legal  basis.  The  Ad- 
ministration's proposed  legislation — as  em- 
bodied In  H.R.  17463 — would  create  such  a 
structure  and  basis  by  providing  a  single, 
integrated  body  of  law  and  derivative  regula- 
tions based  solely  on  the  power  to  regulate 
Interstate  commerce.  Controls  and  other  en- 
forcement tools  would  be  Interrelated  and 
consistent. 

Second,  as  the  result  of  a  series  of  cases 
that  have  arisen  recently,  namely,  the  Leary, 
Covington,  Bute,  and  Turner  cases — we  no 
longer  have  an  effective  possession  law  for 
the  narcotic  drugs — except  heroin — and 
marihuana.  As  I  am  sure  you  are  all  aware, 
the  presumption  of  illegal  importation  as  to 
marihuana,  cocaine,  and  the  other  narcotics 
no  longer  exists.  While  possession  offenses  are 
not  the  major  thrust  of  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment, they  are  a  necessary  concomitant  to 
drug  conspiracy  cases  against  large-scale 
traffickers.  We  need  a  law  that  clearly  defines 
possession  as  jjosseesion,  and  H.R.  17463  does 
this. 

Third,  there  is  ample  evidence  both  In  the 
news  media  and  in  scholarly  Journals  that 
there  Is  a  real  credibility  gap  among  the 
population — both  young  and  old — as  to  the 
existing  penalties  for  msu-ihuana,  the  dan- 
gerous drugs,  and  the  narcotics.  It  is  often 
pointed  out  that  existing  penalties  are  out 
of  phase  Internally  among  themselves  and 
externally  with  the  rest  of  the  Federal  crimi- 
nal code.  This  lack  of  credibility  has  not  only 
a  serious  effect  on  the  prosecution  and  sen- 
tencing of  defendants,  but  undoubtedly  has 
also  had  the  more  insidious  effect  of  under- 
mining respect  for  the  entire  criminal  Jus- 
tice system.  There  is  a  need  for  more  careful 
delineation  of  the  entire  narcotic  and  dan- 
gerous drug  area,  both  as  to  substantive 
offenses  and  penalties.  We  believe  that  the 
penalties  of  H.R.  17463  are  realistic  and  an 
effective  deterrent. 

The  bill  makes  simple  possession  of  any 
drug  as  a  first  offense  punishable  as  a  mis- 
demeanor. In  addition,  the  first  offender  may 
receive  the  benefit  of  a  special  provision 
whereby  he  may  fulfill  probationary  terms 
set  by  the  court  and  earn  dismissal  of  his 
case  and  elimination  of  a  conviction  record. 
H.R.  17463  also  eliminates  most  mandatory 
mlnlmums,  to  which  Federal  Judges  are  al- 
most unanimously  opjjosed.  Individuals  es- 
tablished as  professional  criminals,  however, 
do  face  mandatory  mlnlmums,  and  a  maxi- 
miun  of  life  imprisonment  and  substantial 
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forfeitures.  Mr.  Ingersoll  will  go  into  more 
detail  on  the  penalty  structure,  but  I  can 
assure  you  of  my  satisfaction  that  these  new 
penalties  are  both  realistic  and  flexible 
enough  to  fit  the  offense  and  offender. 

Fourth,  the  diversion  of  legitimately  pro- 
duced drvigs  from  their  normal  chtinnels  of 
distribution  into  Illicit  sources  must  be 
halted.  There  has  been  a  tremendous  upsurge 
In  this  kind  of  diversion  in  the  last  five  years, 
and  we  must  tighten  the  regulatory  con- 
trols now  so  that  we  are  not  faced  with  utter 
chaos  in  the  future.  We  need  a  better  system 
of  Identificatitm  of  those  persons  engaged  In 
dealing  with  dangerous  drugs,  as  well  as  bet- 
ter methods  for  Inspection  and  the  keeping 
of  records.  These  are  fundamentally  law  en- 
forcement functions.  There  are  many  who 
say  that  the  dimensions  of  the  drug  abuse 
problem  in  America  today  indicate  that  we 
are  ten  years  too  late  in  effectively  meeting 
it.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  feel  that  we  must 
move  more  effectively  into  this  area  of  regu- 
lation of  the  legitimate  Industry  now,  so  that 
the  same  is  not  said  of  us  In  1980.  I  should 
like  to  point  out  that  H.R.  17463,  as  did 
S.  3246,  borrows  heavily  from  the  existing 
narcotic  regulatory  controls  that  were  shaped 
by  this  very  Committee.  We  feel  they  are 
necessary  and  will  not  hinder  the  legitimate 
manufacturers,  distributors,  and  dispensers 
of  these  drugs. 

Fifth,  key  inventory  requirements  under 
the  Drug  Abuse  Control  Amendments  of  1965 
have  expired  for  most  of  those  drugs,  which 
means  that  these  inventory  requirements  no 
longer  must  be  maintained  in  accordance 
with  law.  This  glaring  loophole  must  be 
plugged  to  facilitate  accountability  audits  to 
be  conducted  by  Federal  Agents.  H.R.  17463 
closes  this  loophole  by  requiring  inventories 
which  must  be  conducted  every  two  years. 

Sixth,  there  is  a  need  for  a  more  flexible 
Import-export  control  system  to  trace  all 
legitimately  produced  controlled  dangerous 
drugs;  the  Department  of  Justice  must  be 
able  to  follow  the  flow  of  drugs,  not  Just 
within  the  United  States,  but  also  those 
drugs  leaving  the  country  and  coming  into  It. 
This  new  system,  which  again  borrows 
heavily  from  the  existing  narcotic  laws,  com- 
ports with  the  needs  of  protecting  the  public 
as  well  as  the  consumer.  It  will  allow  for  a 
system  of  authorization  by  and  notification 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  on  all  ship- 
ments of  drugs  in  and  out  of  the  United 
States,  depending  on  their  schedule  classi- 
fication. 

Seventh,  H.R.  17463  provides  new  and  im- 
portant law  enforcement  tools  for  the  inves- 
tigation of  narcotic  and  dangerous  drug 
cases.  It  provides  for  "no-knock".  Some  31 
States  already  have  this  authority. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  take  a  min- 
ute of  the  Committee's  time,  while  I  am  on 
this  subject  of  "no  knock,"  to  try  to  give  a 
better  perspective  to  this  type  of  legislation. 

The  Impression  seemingly  held  by  a  wide 
audience  Is  that  If  "no  knock"  is  enacted  Into 
law,  which  I  strongly  hope  wUl  be  the  case, 
a  policeman  may,  on  his  own  decision,  enter 
any  private  home  at  any  time  of  the  day  or 
night. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

Under  the  "no  knock"  rule  an  agent  may 
enter  a  person's  premises  without  announc- 
ing his  authority  and  purpose  only  If  he  has 
obtained  a  search  warrant  from  a  Judge  and 
the  Judge  has  been  persuaded  there  Is  prob- 
able cause  that  evidence  will  be  quickly  and 
easily  destroyed  or  that  there  Is  a  danger  to 
life  and  limb  of  the  agent. 

I  would  remind  you  that  we  are  dealing 
with  cleaver  and  ruthless  drug  peddlers,  who 
have  no  hesitation  about  taking  the  life  of 
an  agent.  And  the  moment  of  entry  Is  the 
moment  of  greatest  peril. 

Without  "no  knock"  an  agent  not  only 
risks  his  life,  but  gives  the  drug  peddler  the 
opportunity  to  destroy  the  evidence  at  the 
same  time. 

The  American  people — and  the  news  media 
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which  Inform  them — are  fond  of  catch-words 
or  phrases  that  neatly  sum  up  what  is  often  a 
complicated  or  Intricate  solution  to  a  press- 
ing problem. 

Unfortunately,  these  shortcuts  may  often 
lead  to  erroneous  conclusions  or  opinions  en 
behalf  of  our  citizens — and,  I  might  add.  by 
many  newsmen.  Such  is  the  case,  I  think, 
with  the  term  "no  knock"  and  its  application 
in  our  uphUl  battle  against  drug  traffickers. 

If  I  were  to  try  to  supply  a  phrase  to  de- 
scribe this  type  of  operation.  I  would  call  It 
"quick  entry,"  because  that  is  what  we  seek 
to  do. 

I  might  point  out  that  during  the  most 
successful  Operation  Eagli\  conducted  by  the 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs 
last  month,  "quick  entry"  would  have  proven 
a  valuable  tool  in  four  instances,  three  of 
which  involved  the  destruction  of  evidence 
and  one  of  which  involved  the  safety  of  two 
agents. 

H.R.  17463  also  provides  for  an  administra- 
tive inspection  warrant  procedure  that  com- 
ports with  the  Supreme  Court  rulings  in  the 
Camera,  See,  and  Colonnade  Catering  cases. 
Since  administrative  inspections  are  a  prime 
means  of  uncovering  drug  diversion  from 
legitimate  channels,  such  an  administrative 
inspection  warrant  procedure  is  vital  to  effec- 
tive law  enforcement. 

The  administrative  procedures  set  out  in 
H.R.  17463  have  been  streamlined,  somewhat 
along  the  lines  of  the  existing  narcotics  laws, 
to  insure  due  process  but  not  cause  undue 
delay  in  bringing  drugs  under  control.  Where 
a  drug  has  a  potential  for  abuse,  there  must 
be  a  quick  procedure  for  bringing  that  drug 
under  control,  while  allowing  for  an  admini- 
strative hearing  and  Judicial  review. 

Lastly,  H.R.  17463  allows  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  deny,  revoke,  and  suspend  registra- 
tions to  insure  the  integrity  of  the  registra- 
tion system,  and  to  deny  those  persons  who 
should  not  be  allowed  to"  deal  in  these  drugs 
the  ability  to  do  so,  I  might  point  out  that 
under  present  narcotic  and  dangerous  drug 
laws,  such  authority  does  not  exist,  and  It 
is  sorely  needed. 

CONCLUSION 

As  you  know,  Mr,  Chairman,  drug  abuse  has 
reached  the  epidemic  stage  among  our  young 
people.  It  is  a  critical  national  problem  that 
needs  all  the  attention  we  can  focus  on  It. 

Virtually  no  area  of  the  country  has 
escaped  this  menace.  It  has  invaded  the 
country  estates  of  our  most  wealthy  families 
with  the  same  ease  that  it  has  involved  the 
most  desperately  poor.  The  pusher  is  Just  as 
comfortable  and  as  readily  available  in  the 
halls  of  our  suburban  high  schools  as  he  la 
in  the  halls  of  our  ghetto  apartment  build- 
ings. 

As  I  said  earlier,  schools  all  across  the 
country  are  about  to  reopen  for  the  fall 
semester.  Millions  of  young  people  will  begin 
leaving  for  classes  early  In  the  morning,  not 
to  return  until  many  hours  later.  Concerned 
parents  will  Eisk  themselves;  Is  this  the  day 
that  our  son  or  daughter  will  swallow  a  plU 
or  smoke  a  marijuana  cigarette? 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Committee  and  the 
Congress  can  offer  an  exciting  'back-to- 
school  present"  to  the  families  of  America  by 
moving  swiftly  on  this  legislation  and  letting 
them  know  that  more  effective  tools  for  drug 
control  are  on  the  way.  And  when  these  tools 
become  available,  I  give  you  my  personal 
assurance  that  the  Department  of  Justice  will 
use  them  to  the  full  extent  of  the  law. 

Combating  Drug  Abuse 

(Message  from  the  President  of  the  United 

States) 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Within  the  last  decade,  the  abuse  of  drugs 
has  grown  from  essentially  a  local  police 
problem  Into  a  serious  national  threat  to  the 
personal  health  and  safety  of  millions  of 
Americans. 
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A  national  awareness  of  the  gravity  of  the 
situation  Is  needed;  a  new  urgency  and  con- 
certed national  policy  are  needed  at  the 
Federal  level  to  begin  to  cope  w^lth  this  grow- 
ing menace  to  the  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States. 

Between  the  years  1960  and  1967,  Juvenile 
arrests  involving  the  use  of  drugs  rose  by 
almost  800  percent;  half  of  those  now  being 
arrested  for  the  illicit  use  of  narcotics  are 
under  21  years  of  age.  New  York  City  alone 
has  records  of  some  40.000  heroin  addicts, 
and  the  number  rises  between  7000  and  9000 
a  year.  These  official  statistics  are  only  the  tip 
of  an  Iceberg  whose  dimensions  we  can  only 
surmise. 

The  number  of  narcotics  addicts  across  the 
tlonal  origin.  This  union,  aii  well  as  others 
United  States  is  now  estimated  to  be  in  the 
hundreds  of  thousands.  Another  estimate  is 
that  several  million  American  college  stu- 
dents have  at  least  experimented  with  mari- 
huana, hashish.  LSD,  amphetamines,  or 
barbiturates.  It  is  doubtful  that  an  American 
parent  can  send  a  son  or  daughter  to  college 
today  v/lthout  exposing  the  young  man  or 
woman  to  drug  abuse.  Parents  must  also  be 
concerned  about  the  availability  and  use  of 
such  drugs  In  our  high  schools  and  Junior 
high  schools 

The  habit  of  the  narcotics  addict  is  not 
only  a  danger  to  himself,  but  a  threat  to  the 
conimunlty  where  he  lives.  Narcotics  have 
been  cited  as  a  primary  cause  of  the  enormous 
increase  in  street  crimes  over  the  last  decade. 

As  the  addict's  tolerance  for  drugs  in- 
creases, his  demand  for  drugs  rises,  and  the 
cost  of  his  habit  grows.  It  can  easily  reach 
hundreds  of  dollars  a  day.  Since  an  under- 
world ■fence"  will  give  him  only  a  fraction 
of  the  value  of  goods  he  steals,  an  addict  can 
be  forced  to  commit  two  or  three  burglaries  a 
day  to  maintain  his  habit.  Street  robberies, 
prostitution,  even  the  enticing  of  others  into 
addiction  to  drugs — an  addict  will  reduce 
himself  to  any  offense,  any  degradation  In 
order  to  acquire  the  drugs  he  craves. 

However  far  the  addict  himself  may  fall,  his 
offenses  against  himself  and  society  to  not 
compare  with  the  Inhumanity  of  those  who 
make  a  living  exploiting  the  weakness  and 
desperation  of  their  fellow  men.  Society  has 
few  Judgments  too  severe,  few  penalties  too 
harsh  for  the  men  who  make  their  livelihood 
in  the  narcotics  traffic. 

It  has  been  a  common  oversimplification 
to  consider  narcotics  addiction,  or  drug  abuse, 
to  be  a  law  enforcement  problem  alone.  Ef- 
fective control  of  illicit  drugs  requires  the  co- 
operation of  many  agencies  of  the  Federal 
and  local  and  State  governments;  it  is  beyond 
the  province  of  any  one  of  them  alone.  At 
the  Federal  level,  the  burden  of  the  national 
effort  must  be  carried  by  the  Departments  of 
Justice.  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
the  Treasury.  I  am  proposing  ten  specific 
steps  as  this  Administration's  initial  coun- 
ter-moves against  this  growing  national 
problem. 

1.    FEDERAL    LEGISLATION 

To  more  effectively  meet  the  narcotic  and 
dangerous  drug  problems  at  the  Federal  level, 
the  Attorney  General  is  forwarding  to  the 
Congress  a  comjjrehensive  legislative  proposal 
to  control  these  drugs.  This  measure  will 
place  in  a  single  statute,  a  revised  and  mod- 
ern plan  for  control.  Current  laws  in  this 
field  are  Inadequate  and  outdated. 

I  consider  tjje  legislative  proposal  a  fair, 
rational  and  necessary  approach  to  the  total 
drug  problem.  It  will  tighten  the  regulatory 
controls  and  protect  the  public  against  illicit 
diversion  of  many  of  these  drugs  from  legiti- 
mate channels.  It  will  Insure  greater  account- 
ability and  better  recordkeeping.  It  will  give 
law  enforcement  stronger  and  better  tools 
that  are  sorely  needed  so  that  those  charged 
with  enforcing  these  laws  can  do  so  more 
effectively.  Further,  this  proposal  creates  a 
more  flexible  mechanism  which  will  allow 
quicker  control  of  new  dangerous  drugs  be- 
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fore  their  misuse  and  abuse  reach  epidemic 
proportions.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  take  fa- 
vorable action  on  this  bill. 

In  mid-May  the  Supreme  Court  struck 
down  segments  of  the  marihuana  laws  and 
called  into  question  some  of  the  basic  foun- 
dations for  the  other  existing  drug  statutes. 
I  have  also  asked  the  Attorney  General  to 
submit  an  interim  measure  to  correct  the 
constitutional  deficiencies  of  the  Marihuana 
Tax  Act  as  pointed  out  In  the  Supreme 
Court's  recent  decision.  I  urge  Coongress  to 
act  swiftly  and  favorably  on  the  proposal  to 
close  the  gap  now  existing  In  the  Federal  law 
and  thereby  give  the  Congress  time  to  care- 
fully examine  the  comprehensive  drug  con- 
trol proposal. 

n.   STATE  LEGISLATION 

The  Department  of  Justice  Is  developing 
a  model  State  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs  Act.  This  model  law  will  be  made 
available  to  the  fifty  State  governments.  This 
legislation  is  designed  to  Improve  State  laws 
in  dealing  with  this  serious  problem  and  to 
complement  the  comprehensive  drug  legis- 
lation being  proposed  to  Congress  at  the 
national  level.  Together  these  proposals  will 
provide  an  interlocking  trellis  of  laws  which 
will  enable  government  at  all  levels  to  more 
effectively  control  the  problem. 

ni.    INTERNATIONAL    COOPERATION 

Most  of  the  illicit  narcotics  and  high-po- 
tency marihuana  consumed  in  the  United 
States  Is  produced  abroad  and  clandestinely 
imported.  I  have  directed  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Attorney  General  to  explore 
new  avenues  of  cooperation  with  foreign 
governments  to  stop  the  projection  of  this 
contraband  at  its  source.  The  United  States 
will  cooperate  with  foreign  governments 
working  to  eradicate  the  production  of  il- 
licit drugs  within  their  own  frontiers.  I  have 
further  authorized  these  Cabinet  officers  to 
formulate  plans  that  will  lead  to  meetings 
at  the  law  enforcement  level  between  the 
United  States  and  foreign  countries  now  In- 
volved in  the  drug  traffic  either  as  origina- 
tors or  avenues  of  transit. 

IV.    STJPPRESSION    or    ILLEGAL    IMPORTATION 

Our  efforts  to  eliminate  these  drugs  at  their 
point  of  origin  will  be  coupled  with  new  ef- 
forts to  Intercept  them  at  their  point  of 
illegal  entry  into  the  United  States.  The  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury,  through  the  Bu- 
reau of  Customs,  is  charged  with  enforcing 
the  nation's  smuggling  laws.  I  have  directed 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  Initiate  a 
major  new  effort  to  guard  the  nation's  bor- 
ders and  ports  against  the  growing  volume 
of  narcotics  from  abroad.  There  is  a  recog- 
nized need  for  more  men  and  facilities  in 
the  Bureau  of  Customs  to  carry  out  this 
directive.  At  my  request,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Tresisury  has  submitted  a  substantial  pro- 
gram for  increased  manpower  and  facilities 
in  the  Bureau  of  Customs  for  this  purpose 
which  is  under  intensive  review. 

In  the  early  days  of  this  Administration, 
I  requested  that  the  Attorney  General  form 
an  Inter-departmental  Task  Force  to  con- 
duct a  comprehensive  study  of  the  problem 
of  unlawful  trafficking  in  narcotics  and  dan- 
gerous drugs.  One  purpose  of  the  Task  Force 
has  been  to  examine  the  existing  programs 
of  law  enforcement  agencies  concerned  with 
the  problem  in  an  effort  to  Improve  their 
coordination  and  efficiency.  I  now  want  to 
report  that  this  Task  Force  has  completed 
Its  study  and  has  a  recommended  plan  of 
action,  for  immediate  and  long-term  imple- 
mentation, designed  to  stibstantially  reduce 
the  illicit  trafficking  In  narcotics,  marihuana 
and  dangerous  drugs  across  United  States 
borders.  To  Implement  the  recommended 
plan.  I  have  directed  the  Attorney  General 
to  organize  and  place  Into  immediate  opera- 
tion an  "action  task  force"  to  undertake 
a  frontal  attack  on   the  problem. 

There  are  high  profits  in  the  Illicit  market 
for  those  who  smuggle  narcotics  and  drugs 
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Into  the  United  States;  we  Intend  to  raise 
the  risks  and  cost  of  engaging  In  this 
wretched  traffic. 

V.  SUPPRESSION   OF   NATIONAL  TRAmCKING 

Successful  prosecution  of  an  Increased  na- 
tional effort  against  Illicit  drug  trafficking 
will  require  not  only  new  resources  and  men, 
but  also  a  redeployment  of  existing  personnel 
within  the  Def)artment  of  Justice. 

I  have  directed  the  Attorney  General  to 
create,  within  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs,  a  number  of  special  in- 
vestigative units.  These  special  forf3S  will 
have  the  capacity  to  move  quickly  into  any 
area  In  which  intelligence  indicates  major 
criminal  enterprises  are  engaged  In  the  nar- 
cotics traffic.  To  carry  out  this  directive, 
there  will  be  a  need  for  additional  manpower 
within  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Danger- 
ous Drugs.  The  budgetary  request  for  FY 
1970  now  pending  before  the  Congress  will 
Initiate  this  program.  Additional  funds  will 
be  requested  In  FY  1971  to  ftilly  deploy  the 
necessary  special  Investigative  units. 

VI.  EDnCATION 

Proper  evaluation  and  solution  of  the  drug 
problem  In  this  country  has  been  severely 
handicapped  by  a  dearth  of  scientific  infor- 
mation on  the  subject — and  the  prevalance 
of  Ignorance  and  misinformation.  Different 
"experts"  deliver  solemn  Judgments  which 
are  poles  apart.  As  a  result  of  these  conflict- 
ing Judgments,  Americans  seem  to  have  di- 
vided themselves  on  the  issue,  along  genera- 
tional lines. 

There  are  reasons  for  this  lack  of  knowl- 
edge. First,  widespread  drug  use  Is  a  com- 
paratively recent  phenomenon  In  the  United 
States.  Second,  It  frequently  Involves  chemi- 
cal formulations  which  are  novel,  or  age-old 
drugs  little  used  In  this  country  until  very 
recently.  The  volume  of  definitive  medical 
data  remains  small — and  what  exists  has  not 
been  broadly  disseminated.  This  vacuum  of 
knowledge — as  was  predictable — has  been 
filled  by  rumors  and  rash  Judgments,  often 
formed  with  a  minimal  experience  with  a 
particular  drug,  sometimes  formed  with  no 
experience  or  knowledge  at  all. 

The  possible  danger  to  the  health  or  well- 
being  of  even  a  casual  user  of  drugs  Is  too 
serious  to  allow  Ignorance  to  prevail  or  for 
this  Information  gap  to  remain  open.  The 
American  people  need  to  know  what  dangers 
and  what  risks  are  Inherent  in  the  use  of  the 
various  kinds  of  drugs  readily  available  in 
illegal  markets  today.  I  have  therefore  di- 
rected the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  assisted  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral through  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs,  to  gather  all  authorita- 
tive information  on  the  subject  and  to  com- 
pile a  balanced  and  objective  educational 
program  to  bring  the  facts  to  every  Ameri- 
can— especially  our  young  i>eople. 

With  this  Information  In  hand,  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  sttidents  and  young 
people  can  be  trusted  to  make  a  prudent 
Judgment  as  to  their  personal  course  of  con- 
duct. 

Vn.    RESEARCH 

In  addition  to  gathering  existing  data.  It 
Is  essential  that  we  acquire  new  knowledge 
In  the  field.  We  must  know  more  about  both 
the  short  and  long-range  effects  of  the  use 
of  drugs  being  taken  In  such  quantities  by 
so  many  of  our  p>eople.  We  need  more  study 
as  well  to  find  the  key  to  releasing  men  from 
the  bonds  of  dependncy  forged  by  any  con- 
tinued drug  abuse. 

The  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 
has  primary  responsibility  In  this  area,  and 
I  am  further  directing  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  exp>and 
existing  efforts  to  acquire  new  knowledge 
and  a  broader  understanding  In  this  entire 
area. 

Vm.    REHABILITATION 

Considering  the  risks  Involved,  Including 
those  of  arrest  and  prosecution,  the  cMual 
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experimenter  with  drugs  of  any  kind,  must 
be  considered  at  the  very  least,  rash  and  fool- 
ish. But  the  psychologically  dependent  reg- 
ular users  and  the  physically  addicted  are 
genuinely  sick  people.  While  this  sickness 
cannot  excuse  the  crimes  they  commit,  it 
does  help  to  explain  them.  Society  has  an 
obligation  both  to  itself  and  to  these  people 
to  help  them  break  the  chains  of  their 
dependency. 

Currently,  a  number  of  federal,  state  and 
private  programs  of  rehabilitation  are  being 
operated.  These  programs  utilize  separately 
and  together,  psychiatry,  psychology  and 
"substitute  drug"  therapy.  At  this  time,  how- 
ever, we  are  without  adequate  data  to  evalu- 
ate their  full  benefit.  We  need  more  experi- 
ence with  them  and  more  knowledge.  There- 
fore, I  am  directing  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  provide  every  as- 
sistance to  those  pioneering  In  the  field,  and 
to  sponsor  and  conduct  research  on  the  Fed- 
eral level.  This  Department  will  act  as  a 
clearinghouse  for  the  collection  and  dissemi- 
nation of  drug  abuse  data  and  experience  in 
the  area  of  rehabilitation. 

I  have  further  instructed  the  Attorney 
General  to  insure  that  all  Federal  prisoners, 
who  have  ben  Identified  as  dependent  upon 
drugs,  be  afforded  the  most  up-to-date  treat- 
ment available. 

IX.    TRAINING    PROGRAM 

The  enforcement  of  narcotics  laws  require 
considerable  expertise,  and  hence  consider- 
able training.  The  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs  provides  the  bulk  of  this 
training  in  the  Federal  government.  Its  pro- 
grams are  extended  to  include  not  only  its 
own  personnel,  but  State  and  local  police  of- 
ficers, forensic  chemists,  foreign  nationals, 
college  deans,  campus  security  officers,  and 
members  of  industry  engaged  in  the  legal 
distribution  of  drugs. 

Last  year  special  training  In  the  field  of 
narcotics  and  dangerous  drug  enforcement 
was  provided  for  2700  State  and  local  law 
enforcement  officials.  In  fiscal  year  1969  we 
expanded  the  program  an  estimated  300  per- 
cent In  order  to  train  some  11,000  persons. 
During  the  current  fiscal  year  we  plan  to  re- 
double again  that  effort — to  provide  train- 
ing to  22,000  State  and  local  officers.  The 
training  of  these  experts  must  keep  pace  with 
the  rise  in  the  abuse  of  drugs,  If  we  are  ever 
to  control  It. 

X.  LOCAL  LAW   ENFORCEMENT  CONFERXNCES 

The  Attorney  General  Intends  to  begin  a 
series  of  conferences  with  law  enforcement 
executives  from  the  various  States  and  con- 
cerned Federal  officials.  The  purposes  of  these 
conferences  will  be  several  flnt,  to  ohitain 
firsthand  Information,  more  accurate  data, 
on  the  scope  of  the  drug  problem  at  that 
level;  second,  to  discuss  the  specific  areas 
where  Federal  assistance  and  aid  can  best  be 
most  useful;  third,  to  exchange  Ideas  and 
evaluate  mutual  policies.  The  end  result  we 
hope  will  be  a  more  coordinated  effort  that 
will  bring  us  visible  progress  for  the  first 
time  In  an  alarming  decade. 

These  then  axe  the  first  ten  steps  In  the 
national  effort  against  narcotic  marihuana 
and  other  dangerous  drug  abuse.  Many  steps 
are  already  underway.  Many  will  depend 
upon  the  support  of  the  Congress.  I  am  ask- 
ing, with  this  message,  that  you  act  swiftly 
and  favorably  on  the  legislative  proposals 
that  will  soon  be  forthcoming,  along  with 
the  budgetary  requests  required  If  our  ef- 
forts are  to  be  successful.  I  am  confident  that 
Congress  shares  with  me  the  grave  concern 
over  this  critical  problem,  and  that  Congress 
will  do  all  that  Is  necessary  to  moimt  and 
continue  a  new  and  effective  Federal  program 
aimed  at  eradicating  this  rising  sickneas  in 
our  land. 

RicRABo  Nixon. 

The  Wnnw  House.  July  14, 1969. 
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PROBLEMS  FOR  THE  AGED 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  22,  1970 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
"Speaker,  in  Memorial  Day  services  on 
Sunday.  May  31,  in  Safford  Park,  WoUas- 
ton,  Mass.,  I  had  the  privilege  of  present- 
ing an  American  flag  ■which  flew  over  the 
U.S.  Capitol  Building  in  honor  of  the 
men  and  women  of  WoUaston  who  served 
their  country. 

A  monument  was  erected  with  sub- 
scriptions contributed  by  Wollaston  resi- 
dents, business  and  professional  men, 
and  members  of  Wollaston  American 
Legion  Post,  which  headed  the  effort  to 
establish  the  monument. 

I  include  my  remarks  for  the  Record  : 
A  Tribute  to  the  Flag 

There  are  too  many  today  who  do  not 
know  what  our  flag  stands  for,  and  It  Is  the 
American  Flag  to  which  countries  of  the 
World  look  and  hope.  This  flag,  which  we 
honor  and  under  which  we  serve,  is  the  em- 
blem of  our  unity,  our  power,  our  thought 
and  purpose  as  a  nation.  It  has  no  other 
character  than  that  which  we  give  it  from 
generation  to  generation.  The  Choices  are 
ours.  It  floats  in  majestic  silence  above  the 
hosts  that  execute  those  choices,  whether  in 
peace  or  In  war.  And  yet,  though  silent.  It 
speaks  to  us — speaks  to  us  of  the  past,  of 
the  men  and  women  who  went  before  us, 
and  of  the  records  they  wrote  upon  it.  Tradi- 
tionally a  symbol  of  Liberty,  the  American 
flag  has  carried  the  message  of  freedom  to 
many  parts  of  the  World. 

I  know  that  the  citizens  of  Wollaston  will 
enjoy  having  and  displaying  this  most  mean- 
ingful symbol  of  our  Country's  great  heri- 
tage and  will  be  reminded  often  of  the 
noble  principles  it  represents. 

Mayor  James  R.  Mclntyre  accom- 
panied me  to  the  ceremony  and  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  are  his : 

Remarks  by  James  R.  McInttre 

I  am  proud  to  be  here  as  Mayor  of  a  con- 
cerned community  at  this  dedication  of  this 
memorial  at  Safford  park  to  the  memory  of 
the  Wollaston  servicemen  and  women  who 
served  their  country  In  time  of  need. 

Little  did  I  realize  when  as  a  young  boy 
attending  Wollaston  School  and  daily  walk- 
ing by  this  park,  that  at  some  future  date 
I  would  be  here  as  Mayor  of  Qulncy.  address- 
ing a  group  of  my  fellow  citizens  at  this 
dedication  of  this  memorial  to  those  who 
sacrificed  their  lives  In  the  cause  of  freedom. 

We  owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  them. 
Those  who  are  not  able  to  be  here  physically, 
are  here  in  spirit.  We  can  thank  them  for 
the  freedom  that  we  possess  In  this  country 
today,  for  they  have  purchased  It  with  their 
lives.  May  we  long  have  in  this  country  men 
and  women  who  are  willing  to  serve  their 
country  in  time  of  need.  When  the  day  comes 
that  we  have  young  men  and  women  In 
America  who  are  not  willing  to  answer  the 
call  to  their  country  In  time  of  need,  then 
there  will  be  no  more  America. 

I  am  pleased  as  Mayor  of  the  City  of 
Quincy,  to  officially  accept  this  mon\iment 
which  was  made  possible  by  the  donations  of 
so  many  members  of  the  Wollaston  commu- 
nity; in  particular,  the  WoUaston  L«gion 
Post  295;  the  Wollaston  Business  and  Pro- 
fessional Men's  Association;  and  also  the 
United  Commercial  Travelers. 


HON.  DAVID  PRYOR 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  22.  1970 

Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Aging  has 
called  institutional  care  for  the  elderly 
an  "imperfect  substitute"  for  independ- 
ence, stating  that  "institutionalization" 
can  mean  that  one  way  of  life  is  wrenched 
away  while  another,  far  less  satisfactory 
mode  of  life,  is  substituted. 

In  this  Nation's  24.000  nursing  homes 
and  homes  for  the  aged,  institutionalized 
health  care  has  become  a  way  of  life 
for  over  a  million  Americans.  Until  the 
past  decade,  this  concept  of  care  was 
relatively  unused.  The  aged  remained  at 
home,  with  families  and  friends. 

Recent  Federal  programs,  notably 
medicare  and  medicaid,  have  furnished 
the  aged  with  readily  available  medical 
care.  But  to  obtain  this  care,  independ- 
ence must  be  saciificed.  Medicare  and 
medicaid  payments — which  are  made  to 
institutions,  not  people — have  become 
a  "bounty,"  trapping  the  aged  in  nurs- 
ing homes.  Other,  i>erhaps  more  rehabili- 
tative, forms  of  care  are  not  possible. 

In  Britain,  the  situation  is  somewhat 
different.  There  are  few  nursing  homes. 
Grovernment  fimds  have  been  channeled 
instead  into  other  forms  of  long-term 
care.  One  British  official  summed  up 
feelings  in  that  country: 

Our  philosophy  is  that  old  people  want  to 
remain  at  home,  in  their  own  houses,  sur- 
rounded by  their  own  possessions,  their  own 
memories.  We  don't  mind  whether  It  is  a 
good  home,  a  bad  home,  a  tiny  home.  That's 
where  we  believe  they  should  be — where  they 
feel  secure,  where  they've  got  confidence.  It's 
tempting  to  think  that  it's  a  matter  of  Insti- 
tutions and  that  sort  of  thing.  I  think  It  Is 
rather  like  condemning  old  cars  to  the  scrap 
heap. 

Human  scrap  heaps  have  become  prof- 
itable business  in  the  United  States. 
And,  since  making  patients  well  does  not 
tend  to  make  nursing  homes  rich,  re- 
habilitation within  these  institutions  is 
minimal. 

I  believe  that  Prof.  Jules  Henrj*  in 
"Culture  Against  Man"  has  summed  up 
rather  well  the  role  of  the  nursing  home 
in  our  society : 

In  many  primitive  societies  the  soul  Is 
imagined  to  leave  the  body  at  death  or  Just 
prior  to  it;  here,  on  the  other  hand,  society 
drives  out  the  remnants  of  the  soul  of  the 
institutionalized  old  person  while  It  strug- 
gles to  keep  his  body  alive.  Routlnizatlon, 
Inattention,  carelessness,  and  the  deprivation 
of  communication — the  chance  to  talk,  to 
respond,  to  read,  to  see  pictures  on  the  wall, 
to  be  called  by  one's  name  rather  than 
"you"  or  no  name  at  all — are  ways  In  which 
millions  of  once  useful  but  now  obsolete 
human  beings  are  detached  from  thelrselves 
long  before  they  are  lowered  Into  the  grave. 

UJS.  Federal  dollars  were  poured  into 
long-term  care  institutions  with  little 
foresight.  There  was  little  contemplation 
of  what  kind  of  care  would  be  best,  little 
contemplation  of  economic,  social  or 
medical  aspects  of  the  problem. 
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Those  confined  to  nursing  homes  have 
time  for  such  contemplation.  A  few- 
glimpses: 

Although  I  do  not  think  that  the 
patients  suffer  for  lack  of  cleanliness  or 
medical  care,  they  suffer  so  by  Just  being 
there,  waiting  for  death." 

'No  matter  who  they  were  before — their 
accomplishments,  their  stations  la  life,  or 
whatsoever— most  of  them  quietly  wait  the 
end  now  . . ." 

"But  the  smell,  the  atmosphere,  is  what 
stands  out  in  my  mind  the  most.  No  disin- 
fectant smell  prevailing  here.  It  was  mostly 
covered  by  urine,  and  the  smell  of  despair, 
of  loneliness  of  waiting  for  the  big  event 
of  death  to  end  the  monotony  of  the  T.V. 
m  the  lobby,  the  wandering  without  hope;^ 
of  staring  out  windows  for  hours  at  a  time." 

"The  air  was  thick  with  disinfectant  and 
urine  and  the  cries  of  lonely  and  sick 
patients  pierced  the  quiet.  It  was  supposedly 
a  good  home  yet  there  seemed  to  be  nothing 
for  the  yet-ambulatory  patients  to  do  except 
wander  aimlessly,  or  clutch  dolls  .  .  ." 

In  such  an  atmosphere,  rehabilitation 
in  any  form  becomes,  as  Saturday  Re- 
view recently  put  it.  simply  "not  a  prof- 
itable field  of  investment." 


THE  THOMAS  BATEMAN  STORY 


HON.  ED  JONES 

or  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  22.  1970 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
contrary  to  popular  opinion,  people  still 
care  for  each  other.  An  outpouring  of 
the  human  spirit  can  accomplish  won- 
ders, and  has,  in  Jackson,  Term.,  and  sur- 
rounding area.  The  touching  story  of  how 
real  folks  rallied  to  the  assistance  of  an 
unfortunate  fellow  human  being  is  proof 
that  people  are  the  best  things  we  have 
going  for  us,  after  all. 

Radio  station  WDXI  in  Jackson.  Tenn.. 
learned  that  a  24-year-old  resident  of 
Humboldt  has  been  suffering  from  chron- 
ic nephritis.  Unable  to  work,  the  patient, 
his  wife,  and  5-year-old  son  receive 
their  total  income  from  social  security. 
Doctors  advised  that  the  patient's  kidney 
function  rate  was  only  10  percent  and 
would  cease  to  function  completely  in  a 
very  short  time.  The  prognosis  was  ob- 
vious unless  an  artificial  kidney  machine 
and,  hopefully,  a  kidney  transplant  could 
be  arranged.  Since  a  kidney  transplant  is 
not  sm  easy  thing  to  come  by — use  of 
an  artificial  kidney  machine  costs  about 
$12,000,  not  to  mention  the  expense  and 
time  required  to  train  someone  in  the 
use  of  the  equipment.  What  is  a  man  to 
do — unable  to  fend  for  himself — seri- 
ously ill,  with  a  wife  and  young  son? 

The  family's  plight  was  brought  to 
the  attention  of  WDXI  by  Mrs.  Danny 
Waynick.  president  of  the  Spring  Creek, 
Tenn.,  Jaycettes. 

The  organization  had  imdertaken  a 
project  to  help  raise  money  for  the 
Thomas  Bateman  family.  WDXI.  believ- 
ing citizenship  to  be  a  subject  best  ex- 
pressed in  positive  action,  set  to  work. 

On  Tuesday.  June  23,  WDXI  program 
director  Curtis  White  and  announcer 
Leonard  Fielding  read  an  announcement 
suppUed  by  Mrs.  Waynick.  Time:  5:30 
ajn.  A  discussion  between  the  two  men 
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followed  on  their  early  morning  broad- 
cast as  to  how  best  try  to  help  a  fellow 
in  such  difficulty.  One  offered  to  give  $10 
if  the  other  would  match  it.  It  was  im- 
mediately done.  They  next  challenged 
the  audience — 5:30  a.m.— to  call  WDXI 
and  pledge  assistance  in  cash. 

Now,  WDXI  is  quite  used  to  excellent 
audience  participation  but  this  time  the 
reaction  was  instantaneous  and  over- 
whelming. The  phones  started  ringing 
and  continued  the  whole  day.  People 
brought  money  in  cash,  checks,  silver, 
and  varying  denominations.  By  5  p.m., 
the  amount  had  reached  $3,400  with 
more  coming  in.  Staff  members  quickly 
consulted  and  decided  to  keep  the  op- 
portunity open  the  next  day  for  the 
Thomas  Bateman  project. 

On  Wednesday,  June  24,  .^ackson  and 
surrounding  area  kept  the  human  spirit 
busy.  At  5  p.m.  the  total  was  $5,700 
and  counting.  The  usual  jobs  of  writing, 
scheduling,  news  broadcasting,  and  the 
countless  other  tasks  performed  in  a 
radio  station  had  to  be  done,  but  they 
became  secondary  in  importance.  The 
entire  staff  devoted  itself  to  the  Bateman 
project  sensing  that,  perhaps  for  the 
first  time  in  a  long  5  years  of  sickness 
and  despair,  Tom  Bateman  was  seeing  a 
glimmer  of  hope.  $7,500  and  counting. 

Fimd  raising  in  Humboldt,  Bateman's 
hometown,  as  well  as  other  projects  by 
the  Spring  Creek  Jaycettes  continued 
and  the  response  was  gratifying.  In  fact, 
the  human  response  in  the  interest  of  a 
young  man,  seriously  ill  and  discouraged, 
was  simply  overwhelming.  Over  $13,000 
has  been  received  and  the  project  is  as- 
sured of  success. 

In  these  days  when  bad  news  seems  to 
be  the  only  thing  around,  a  positive  re- 
sponse by  human  beings  for  one  of  their 
own  is  as  cleansing  as  a  breath  of  fresh, 
clean  air.  Several  things  come  to  mind. 

Thomas  Bateman  has  a  new  lease  on 
life. 

The  expensive  kidney  machine  Is  as- 
sured. 

A  kidney  transplant  is  not  as  impossi- 
ble as  once  seemed. 

Mrs.  Bateman  and  5-year-old  Jeff 
have  had  their  dreams  come  true. 

And,  people  power  is  still  with  us  after 
all. 

There  may  be  some  who  think  that  all 
a  radio  station  does  is  play  music,  read 
news  and  commercials,  but  you  will  not 
find  many  of  those  people  in  Jackson.  Of 
course.  WDXI  has  told  its  audience  for 
years  that  citizenship  is  broadcasting  in 
action.  And  they  believe  it.  Thomas  Bate- 
man is  living  proof. 
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A    UNIQUE    GARDENING    PROGRAM 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  22.  1970 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  task  of 
improving  conditions  in  our  country's 
urban  areas  is  one  with  which  we  are 
vitally  concerned.  Projects  to  aid  inner- 
city  yoimgsters  have  been  increasing  over 
the  years  as  concerned  citizens  realize 
that  the  best  way  to  keep  children  off 
the  streets  and  free  from  trouble  is  to 


charmel  their  energies  into  constructive 
programs.  The  wealthy  must  not  be 
thought  of  as  the  only  ones  able  to  ap- 
preciate beauty  ...  in  particular,  young 
people  from  all  walks  of  life  can  learn 
a  deep  and  desired  respect  for  beauty.  It 
has  been  proven  time  and  time  again  in 
many  areas  of  this  country,  that  places 
which  are  cleaned  up  and  beautifully 
landscaped  create  respect.  And  most  im- 
portant, where  the  people  themselves 
have  created  this  beauty  through  their 
own  work  that  beauty  will  be  maintained 
and  perpetuated. 

In  Washington,  a  short  time  ago,  a 
group  of  concerned  citizens  joined  to- 
gether to  form  the  Washington  Youth 
Garden  Council.  Today  it  is  a  very  suc- 
cessful program  serving  nearly  1,000 
children  throughout  the  city  encouraging 
and  supervising  them  to  plant  and  main- 
tain their  own  gardens  in  the  District. 
The  program  develops  a  sense  of  respon- 
sibility and  maturity  for  these  youngsters 
in  order  that  they  do  not  feel  the  need 
or  desire  to  turn  to  less  productive 
activities. 

The  June  21,  1970,  issue  of  the  New 
York  Times,  carried  an  article,  "Rad- 
ishes, Lettuce — 'All  in  a  Row'  "  explain- 
ing and  praising  this  unique  gardening 
program.  Because  of  the  importance  of 
this  program  the  need  for  it  to  continue 
to  flourish,  I  feel  this  article  would  be 
worth  reading. 

I  insert  the  article  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  : 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  June  21.  1970] 

Radishes.  Lettuce — "An,  in  a  Row" 

(By  Barbara  Dublvsky) 

When  you  are  only  nine  years  old  and  not 
yet  fully  won  over  to  the  disciplines  of  gar- 
dening, keeping  your  vegetables  "all  In  a 
row"  can  seem  an  uneven  struggle.  Weeds 
spring  up  where  string  beans  should.  Beetles 
and  squash  borers  threaten.  And  the  hot, 
summer  sun  beats  down  relentlessly. 

Yet,  only  a  handful  of  the  800  city  children 
participating  in  Washington's  youth  gardens 
program  "quit  out."  The  children  derive 
a  strong  sense  of  responsibility  toward  their 
tender  sprouts. 

Under  the  Joint  sponsorship  and  direction 
of  the  District  of  Columbia's  Department  of 
Recreation  and  the  Washington  Youth  Oar- 
dens  Council  (an  all  volunteer  community 
governing  board),  the  eight-year  old  pro- 
gram, which  is  designed  to  Involve  city 
youngsters  in  all  aspects  of  gardening,  op- 
erates the  year  round  at  45  locations  through- 
out Washington.  Children  from  all  Income 
groups  are  welcome,  but  there  Is  a  special 
commitment  to  those  from  the  inner  city. 

In  many  disadvantaged  neighborhoods, 
however,  lack  of  adequate  open  space  limits 
Individualized  gardening,  the  core  of  the 
program.  Activities  In  such  areas  center 
around  hortlculturally  related  projects  such 
as  weed  and  Insect  collections,  garden  scrap- 
books,  potted  plants  and  window  boxes.  Many 
of  the  neighborhood  recreation  centers, 
through  which  the  program  operates,  main- 
tain a  club  plot,  communally  cared  for,  as  a 
green  reminder  of  greater  efforts  elsewhere. 

More  and  more  Inner  city  children  are 
being  assigned  plots  of  their  own  at  the  Na- 
tional Arboretum.  Volunteers  provide  the 
necessary  transportation.  When  additional 
supervisory  staff  Is  available,  land  already 
donated  In  the  Kenllworth  and  Anacostla 
sections  of  the  city  will  be  parcelled  out. 

The  largest  concentration  of  Individual 
gardens,  100  In  all.  Is  now  located  at  Twin 
Oaks,  the  youth  gardens  demonstration  cen- 
ter at  14th  and  Taylor  Streets  in  northwest 
WaohlDgton.    In    this    lower    middle-daas 
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neighborhood,  recruiting  Is  no  problem.  Chil- 
dren from  nearby  elementary  schools  respond 
gratlfylngly  when  William  Hash,  program  di- 
rector, visits  their  classes.  In  poorer  sections 
of  the  city,  parents  not  long  removed  from 
rural  southern  backgrounds  are  often  reluct- 
ant to  let  their  children  do  what  they  still 
think  of  as  "fieldhand  work." 

Though  the  program  begins  as  an  after- 
school  activity,  It  win  continue  all  summer. 
Youngsters  between  the  ages  of  8  and  19  are 
eligible  to  Join,  but  9-to-13-year-olds  are 
most  responsive.  Mr.  Hash  finds  children  un- 
der 9  often  lack  the  necessary  physical 
strength  to  handle  garden  tools  and  have  not 
enough  experience  to  follow  directions,  and 
the  mobility  of  early  adolescence  tempts  teen- 
agers farther  afield. 

A  graduate  agronomist  with  horticultural 
experience,  young  Hash  Introduces  his  re- 
cruits to  the  sou  by  having  them  finger  vari- 
ous samples  to  differentiate  between  sandy 
soil,  clay,  etc.  Lectures  and  Indoctrination 
movies  are  kept  to  a  minimum.  Hash's  theory 
Is  that,  "children  this  age  learn  best  by 
doing." 

In  the  new  greenhouse,  recently  christened 
by  having  tulip  petals  tossed  at  its  windows, 
children  planted  seeds  last  spring,  at  the 
proper  time,  the  seedlings  were  moved  out- 
doors. 

While  waiting  for  outdoor  planting  time, 
the  youngsters  draw  up  their  own  garden 
plans.  After  consulting  posted  lists  of  vege- 
tables that  grow  well,  and  checking  with  their 
parents  to  make  sure  these  woxild  be  accept- 
able fare  at  the  family  table,  the  young  gar- 
deners marked  In  their  favorites  on  specially 
prepared  plotting  paper.  Collards.  mustard 
greens,  onions,  kale,  strlngbeans  and  leaf 
lettuce  were  popular  choices.  Almost  every- 
one chose  radishes  because  they  grow  fast. 

Using  rulers  the  children  themselves  made 
out  of  garden  labels,  they  made  careful  no- 
tation how  vegetables  should  be  spaced  out, 
onions,  2-lnches  apart;  spinach,  'j-lnch  and 
how  deep  they  should  be  planted,  kale,  14- 
Inch  deep;  collard  seeds,  "sprinkle  along." 

Before  putting  seed  to  ground,  the  chil- 
dren are  trained  In  careful  soil  preparation 
and  told  that  watering,  fertilization  and  cul- 
tivation are  Important  steps  in  producing  an 
onion  or  a  carrot  but  can  as  easily  aid  the 
growth  of  weeds.  Though  they  may  look 
pretty,  the  children  are  taught  that  weeds 
only  crowd  and  weaken  productive  crops. 

Pollowup  Instruction  Is  provided  by  stu- 
dent junior  leaders,  whose  white  pith  hel- 
mets are  their  sjrmbols  of  authority.  Barbara 
Cook,  wears  hers  raklshly  as  she  explains  to 
a  confused  beginner,  "if  you  don't  see  an- 
other plant  like  that  In  the  row,  you  know 
it's  a  weed."  She  chastizes  another  for  not 
pulling  weeds  out  vigorously  enough.  "I'm 
ashamed  of  you.  I»ull  out  the  root  and  all  or 
you're  going  to  have  the  weed  right  back." 
At  an  even  more  overgrown  plot,  she  can 
only  shake  her  head  In  exasperation  as  a 
young  lad  respwnslble  for  Its  condition,  tells 
her,  "I  guess  the  devil  came  to  visit  it." 

Most  children  are  eager  and  hardworking, 
and  If  allowed,  would  work  their  plots  more 
than  twice  a  week.  When  told,  "the  plants 
need  time  to  rest,"  one  girl  translated  this 
to  mean,  "you  need  time  for  the  weeds  to 
come  back." 

At  council  rings  during  the  summer  morn- 
ing hours,  instruction  Is  given  in  conserva- 
tion as  it  affects  one's  Immediate  environ- 
ment. There  is  also  some  nature  study,  when 
children  learn  about  insects,  which  are 
friends  (lady  bugs,  garden  spiders,  toads) 
and  Insects  which  are  foes  (Mexican  beetles, 
squash  borers) . 

Organized  with  the  personal  and  financial 
assistance  of  Mrs.  Martin  Voege  and  the 
estate  of  Irene  Lewlshohn  Washington's 
youth  gardens  has  over  the  years  received 
support  from  the  Sears  Roebuck  Foundation, 
a  sustaining  group  of  the  Junior  League  of 
Washington,    the    American    Asaoclatlon   of 
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Nurserymen  and  the  Sevln  and  Rudolph  B. 
Behrend  Foundation.  Its  annual  funding 
comes  primarily  from  the  Federal  govern- 
ment through  the  District  of  Columbia 
budget's  allocation  to  the  Department  of 
Recreation.  Private  subscriptions  are  also 
solicited. 

The  current  Gardens  Council  chairman. 
Mrs.  Orvllle  Freeman,  wife  of  the  former  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  would  like  to  raise  ad- 
'  dltlonal  funds  to  provide  for  more  trained 
staff.  "In  an  operation  like  this,  you  can  use 
volunteers  Just  so  far,"  she  observes.  Some 
long  range  thinking  has  also  gone  Into  offer- 
ing vocational  landscaping  scholarships. 

Spreading  the  idea  of  youth  gardens,  par- 
ticularly those  supported  and  encouraged  by 
a  coiincll  of  concerned  citizens,  also  concerns 
Mrs.  Freeman.  In  this  she  Is  supported  by 
the  A.A.N. ,  which  has  produced  a  brochure 
which  sets  out  step  by  step  how  Interested 
people  can  start  similar  projects  In  their  own 
communities.  Free  copies  are  available  for 
the  asking  from  the  American  Association  of 
Nurseryman,  835  Southern  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20005. 


A  PERSPECTIVE  VIEW  OF  THE 
MIDDLE  EAST  CRISIS 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    KEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  22.  1970 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
situation  in  the  Middle  East  continues  to 
remain  explosive.  Soviet  military  activity 
is  threatening  to  upset  the  balance  of 
power  and  jeopardize  the  very  existence 
of  Israel,  the  region's  only  bona  fide 
democracy. 

This  is  obviously  not  the  time  when 
the  United  States'  support  of  Israel 
should  vacillate.  The  Soviets  and  Arabs 
must  be  made  to  imderstand  that  the 
United  States  will  not  abandon  Israel  to 
those  who  seek  to  destroy  it  as  a  sover- 
eign state. 

For  an  excellent  perspective  of  the  dan- 
gerous predicament  in  the  Middle  East 
and  what  possibly  might  be  done  about 
it.  I  recommend  the  reading  of  the  fol- 
lowing testimony  delivered  before  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Near  East  Sub- 
committee by  I.  L.  Kenen  on  July  22. 
Mr.  Kenen  is  a  veteran  analyst  of  Middle 
East  affairs  and  presents  a  cogent  case 
for  continued  firm  American  support  of 
the  beleaguered  state  of  Israel : 
Statement  by  I,  L.  Keken.  ExKctrrivE  Vice 

Chairman-,  American  Israel  Public  Aftairs 

CoMMnTEE,  Before  the  SuBCoMMrrrEE  on 

Near  East  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 

Committee 

In  the  Near  East  today  we  are  witnessing 
a  grim  spectacle. 

Twenty-five  years  have  passed  since  World 
War  II  revealed  the  destruction  of  some  six 
million  Jews,  the  degradation  of  the  survivors 
of  that  holocaust  and  the  desolation  of  the 
Jewish  people  around  the  world.  At  that  time, 
the  clvUlzed  International  community  re- 
acted vigorously  and,  like  the  League  of  Na- 
tions after  World  War  I,  the  United  Nations 
reaffirmed  the  right  of  the  Jewish  people  to 
establish  its  homeland  in  Palestine,  with 
which  it  has  been  linked  for  thousands  of 
years  of  recorded  history. 

But  today  that  homeland  Is  In  danger  and 
there  Is  an  Incredible  indifference  to  its  fate. 

Today  the  tiny  nation  of  Israel,  with  her 
three   million   people,   Is   defending   herself 
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from  the  attacks  of  the  Arab  states  and  the 
Arab  terrorists  who  have  waged  war  against 
her  since  her  establishment  In  1948. 

Israel  Is  caught  up  in  the  crossfire  of  three 
wars:  the  wax  between  the  Arab  states  and 
herself;  the  Arab-Arab  confiict  between  the 
radical  Soviet-supported  states  and  the  con- 
servative Western-oriented  states;  the  cold 
war  between  East  and  West,  where  she  finds 
herself  defending  the  interests  of  the  Free 
World  but  without  its  active  support. 

The  crucial  Arab-Israel  issue  is  the  Arab 
refusal  to  recognize  Israel's  right  to  exist. 
Prom  the  beginning,  Arab  states,  in  violation 
of  the  UN  Charter  and  their  UN  obligations, 
have  persisted  in  a  state  of  war  against  a 
neighbor.  In  contrast,  Israel  has  steadfastly 
offered  to  negotiate  peace  treaties. 

The  United  Nations  has  been  powerless  to 
cope  with  violations  and  to  establish  peace. 

There  Is  a  major  reason.  The  Soviet  Union, 
on  the  diplomatic  and  military  fronts,  backs 
the  Arab  states  as  part  of  her  strategy  to 
dominate  the  Near  East.  Whatever  may  be 
her  Intention — whether  it  is  to  destroy  Israel 
or  merely  to  exploit  tensions  to  further  her 
own  imperialism — Is  a  matter  for  speculation. 
What  is  alarming  is  that  the  Soviet  Union 
can  pursue  this  evil  policy  without  effective 
challenge  from  any  source. 

But  while  the  Soviet  Union  must  bear  pri- 
mary- responsibility  for  the  long  struggle — 
so  costly  In  life  and  resources  to  both  Arabs 
and  Jews— our  own  Government  has  some 
share  in  the  blame.  Over  the  years.  American 
policy  in  the  Near  East  h.xs  been  equivocal, 
erratic  and  Inconsistent.  We  have  often  re- 
versed ourselves.  We  have  been  reluctant  to 
take  a  strong  position  We  have  been  im- 
mobilized by  doubts  and  fears.  As  a  result, 
the  Arab  states  still  like  to  believe  that  the 
United  States  will  ultimately  abandon  Israel. 

What  explains  the  U.S.  attitude? 

First,  there  is  fear  that  the  Arab  states  may 
retaliate  against  America's  economic  and 
strategic  interests.  Second,  there  is  danger 
that  the  Soviet  Union  may  gain  prestige  and 
power  in  a  polarized  Near  East.  And.  third, 
there  are  the  pressures  of  special  interests 
concerned  with  short-term  advantage,  trying 
to  buy  some  space  and  time  for  themselves 
by  offering  up  bits  and  pieces  of  Israel  to  ap- 
pease the  .Arabs.  They  like  to  identify  their 
own  Interests  with  those  of  the  United  States; 
they  wTap  the  flag  around  oil  derricks. 

These  special  interests  always  claim  that 
the  United  States  favored  Israel  over  the 
Arab  states  because  of  pressures  exerted  by 
Israel's  friends  and  that  we  need  a  more 
"even-handed"  policy. 

The  record  refutes  the  myth. 

The  fact  Is  that  we  have  been  less  than 
even-hsuided. 

In  the  beginning.  In  1947,  the  United 
States  reluctantly  endorsed  the  UN  proposal 
for  the  partition  of  Palestine.  But  we  did 
nothing  to  Implement  that  decision.  We 
failed  to  help  Israel  to  defend  her  right  t« 
the  promised  state.  Instead,  we  imposed  an 
arms  embargo  depriving  Israel  of  military 
assistance  from  this  country.  Then,  respond- 
ing to  pro-Arab  lobbying  In  and  outside  the 
Government,  we  reversed  ourselves:  we  tried 
to  set  partition  aside  and  to  substitute  an 
unrealistic  UN  trusteeship  plan. 

Subsequently,  the  United  States  recur- 
rently pressured  Israel  to  abandon  terri- 
tories she  had  won  In  the  struggle  with  the 
Arabs.  While  we  gave  generous  economic  as- 
sistance to  both  Israel  and  the  Arab  states — 
and  Congress  was  primarily  responsible  for 
Initiating  that  program — we  repeatedly  re- 
fused Israel's  requests  for  arms,  even  after 
the  Soviet  Union  began  arming  the  Arab 
states.  We  detoured  her  to  other  countries. 
In  lieu  of  arms,  we  offered  guarantees,  but 
these  faded  Into  scrape  of  paper  when  the 
time  came  to  carry  them  out. 

We  declined  to  8upi>ort  Israel's  pleas  for 
direct  Arab-Israel  p>eace  negotiations.  We 
failed  to  challenge  the  Arab  boycott.  We  Im- 
prudently   p>erpetuated    the    Arab    refugee 
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problem  by  urging  unrealistic  repatriation 
proposals  and  by  failing  to  Insist  on  resettle- 
ment. And  olten,  over  the  years,  we  seemed 
to  be  in  competition  with  the  Soviet  Union 
for  the  favor  of  the  Arab  states,  and  certain 
charismatic  Arab  leaders,  like  President 
Nasser  of  Egypt. 

THE   ATrrrUDE  OF  CONGRESS 

Throughout  this  period  Congress  has  dis- 
played greater  realism  on  these  Issues. 

The  restoration  of  the  Jewish  national 
homeland  was  supported  by  Congress  In  1922 
and  again  in  1945 — and  In  the  post-war  de- 
bate, a  large  majority  of  the  Senate  and 
House  vigorously  favored  the  same  objec- 
tive: they  were  reflecting  the  views  of  most 
Americans. 

The  State  of  Israel  came  Into  being  with 
the  help  of  Congress,  which  also  assisted  her 
remarkable  development.  It  was  Congress 
which  Initiated  the  economic  aid  program 
for  Israel,  which  called  for  direct  Arab-Israel 
talks,  which  advocated  resettlement  of  the 
Arab  refugees,  which  urged  arms  for  Israel, 
which  sought  ot  combat  the  Arab  boycott, 
which  questioned  our  unrequited  affection 
for  Nasser. 

Regrettably,  its  views  have  not  always 
been  accepted  by  the  Executive  Branch. 

Congressional  support  for  Israel  Is  deni- 
grated and  disparaged  by  pro-Arab  forces, 
which  insinuate  that  Congressmen  yield  to 
pressures.  The  implication  is  that  a  minority 
are  prejudicing  America's  Interests  and  that 
American  Congressmen  sacrifice  Judgment 
and  patriotism  for  selfish  political  ambitions. 

Those  who  circulate  this  mischievous 
slander  reflect  on  the  loyalty  of  Israel's  sup- 
porters and  Impugn  the  integrity  of  Amer- 
ica's political  leaders. 

The  best  answer  to  this  smear  Is  that  his- 
tory shows  that  Congress  actually  has  been 
right  on  these  issues. 

Support  for  Israel  has  been  consistent  with 
the  highest  Interests  of  the  United  States 
from  every  standpoint. 

ISRAEL'S  ROLE 

Israel  has  proved  to  be  a  situation  of 
strength  In  the  Near  East,  resisting  the  at- 
tempts of  radical  Arab  states  and  the  Soviet 
Union  to  dominate  the  region. 

The  destruction  of  Israel  would  p>ermlt 
anti-democratic  forcee  to  gain  control  over 
every  government,  every  economic  resource 
and  strategic  outpost. 

The  first  countries  which  might  face  a 
Soviet  takeover  are  the  so-called  moderate 
Arab  states  where  the  United  States  has  sub- 
stantial economic  Interests. 

There  are  many  governments  In  the  Near 
East — Arab  as  well  as  non-Arab — which  re- 
gard Israel  as  a  balancing  factor  checking 
the  spread  of  the  radical  Arab  states  which 
are  led  by  President  Nasser  and  supported  by 
the  Kremlin.  Whatever  may  be  their  public 
posture,  they  would  not  grieve  If  we  strength- 
ened our  support  for  Israel. 

But  further,  and  of  prime  ImpKDrtance, 
Israel  Is  an  eloquent  advocate  of  democracy 
and  freedom.  Informing  many  people  by  Its 
example,  by  Its  Inatnictlon  and  by  Its  co- 
operation that  Independence  for  the  state 
Is  not  enough — that  the  Individual  must  also 
be  free  and  that  men  can  advance  to  higher 
standards  In  a  democratic  and  open  society. 

Men  will  defend  their  Institutions  from 
aggression  and  subversion  if  they  have  a 
stake  In  their  society  as  free,  equal  and  secure 
citizens. 

We  read  In  the  press  about  the  dally  ex- 
changes of  fire  across  Israel's  frontiers.  What 
we  do  not  read — and  what  may  some  day 
prove  of  great  significance  In  man's  struggle 
for  freedom — Is  about  the  dally  exchange  of 
learning. 

Israel's  program  of  International  coopera- 
tion today  involves  some  80  countries  all  over 
the  world. 

Each  yew  more  than  1.000  trainees  arrive 
In  Israel  for  courses  In  agriculture,  labor. 
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economics,  science  and  tectinology — some 
12,000  in  the  last  11  years. 

At  the  same  time,  Israel  annually  sends 
out  some  450  experts  to  help  other  peoples; 
3,000  in  64  countries  in  the  last  11  years. 

The  program  continues  despite  the  war,  at 
a  higher  rate  in  1969  than  in  1968. 

THE  COMMrrtlKNT 

In  the  last  few  years  many  Americans  have 
become  more  isolationist  because  of  reaction 
to  Viet  Nam.  Some  American  diplomats  have 
Uled  to  give  the  Impression  that  we  have  no 
commitments  to  Israel.  This  trend  toward 
disengagement  Is  predicated  on  the  claim  that 
what  happens  to  Israel  is  not  of  vital  Interest 
to  the  United  States. 

That  view  has  now  been  challenged  by 
President  Nixon's  welcome  observations  on 
July  1. 

Mr.  Nixon  and  his  aides  have  spoken  vigor- 
ously on  the  dangers  that  now  confront  the 
Near  East.  They  warned  chat  the  situation 
there  is  more  dangerous  than  in  Viet  Nam, 
that  we  need  to  take  action  to  induce  the 
Russians  to  pull  out  their  forces. 

They  made  it  clear  that  the  United  States 
would  not  permit  the  arms  balance  to  be 
tipped  against  Israel.  They  differentiated  be- 
tween the  aggressive  intentions  of  the  Arabs 
and  Israels  desire  for  peace. 

The  White  House  pointed  out  that  the 
Soviet  combat  base  in  Egypt  may  transform 
the  Mediterranean  Into  a  Soviet  sea.  ob- 
strucUng  the  U.S.  Sixth  Fleet,  putting  land 
bases  and  oil  supplies  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  endangering  moderate 
Arab  regimes,  NATO  countries  and  Iran. 

WHAT    WE    CAN    DO 

The  President's  views  Justify  full  support 
for  Israel  at  this  time. 

1.  At  the  very  least  we  should  quickly  end 
our  inexplicable  tactic  of  withholding  mili- 
tary aid  at  this  critical  moment.  Such  aid 
should  be  open  so  that  there  is  no  misunder- 
standing In  either  the  Kremlin  or  Cairo.  If 
we  are  diffident  and  weak  the  Arab  states  and 
the  Soviet  Union  will  be  emboldened  to  ptish 
their  war  further.  Symbols  and  tokens  are 
Inadequate  to  block  the  Soviet  advance. 

2.  The  Administration  and  Congress  should 
consider  what  can  be  done  to  help  ease  Is- 
rael's economic  crisis.  We  have  never  given 
any  arms  to  Israel,  and  grant  economic  aid  to 
Israel  ended  almost  a  decade  ago.  Israel  has 
had  to  pay  high  prices  in  life  and  resources  to 
maintain  her  security  and  survival.  If  the 
Israel  citizen  is  defending  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Free  World,  we  should 
not  ask  him  to  carry  the  entire  burden  alone. 

Israel's  defense  expenditures  have  tripled 
since  the  six-day  war.  They  will  approximate 
$1.2  billion  in  the  current  year — about  22 
percent  of  Israel's  gross  national  product, 
which  is  three  times  the  proportionate  burden 
borne  by  the  United  States.  The  foreign  ex- 
change debt  will  Increase  in  1970  by  $570 
million,  reaching  a  total  of  $2.7  billion. 

Israelis  have  heavily  mortgaged  their  fu- 
ture. Israel's  per  capita  foreign  debt  Is  the 
highest  in  the  world;  the  Israelis  are  assessed 
extremely  high  taxes  and  forced  loans. 

Foreign  currency  reserves  dropped  to  about 
$400  million  by  the  end  of  1969 — the  lowest 
figure  since  1962 — and  since  the  trade  deficit 
has  risen  because  of  huge  defense  expendi- 
tures, Israel's  reserves  are  descending  to  a 
bare  working  minimum. 

It  is  obvious  that  Israel  urgently  needs 
large-scale  economic  assistance  from  friendly 
foreign  governments  to  maintain  economic 
stabUlty. 

I  do  not  need  to  recall  to  this  Committee 
that  we  have  given  $239  million  In  grant 
military  assistance  to  seven  Arab  states,  and 
that  our  economic  aid  and  military  aid  to 
Greece.  Turkey  and  Iran  has  been  In  the 
billions. 

In  addition,  we  have  provided  blUlona  In 
aid  to  strengthen  countries  which  are  on 
the  Slno-Sovlet  periphery.  Now  for  the  first 
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time,  Soviet  military  personnel  have  moved 
Into  the  Near  East,  along  with  huge  quanti- 
ties of  sophisticated  armaments. 

Today  Israel  faces  a  much  graver  threat 
than  ever  confronted  most  of  the  countries 
which  have  enjoyed  massive  economic  and 
military  support  from  the  United  States.  In 
the  light  of  our  record  everywhere  else,  It  Is 
difficult  to  understand  hesitation  to  provide 
Israel  with  assistance. 

3.  The  direct  Soviet  military  involvement 
in  the  Near  East  should  be  condemned  by 
world  opinion.  We  should  mobilize  other  na- 
tions to  Join  in  the  demand  that  Russian 
military  personnel  withdraw  from  Egypt.  How 
can  the  Soviet  Union  pretend  to  be  a  peace- 
maker in  the  Big  Pour  talks  in  the  light  of 
her  brazen  military  operations? 

4.  We  should  not  condone  Arab  terrorism 
nor  should  we  reward  and  encourage  it  by 
diplomatic  gestures;  we  should  act  vigor- 
ously to  condemn  and  to  combat  It.  We 
should  withhold  assistance  from  countries 
which  are  Involved  in  harboring  or  subsidiz- 
ing El  Fatah  and  other  guerrilla  groups. 
There  is  no  glamor  or  heroism  in  a  movement 
which  "resists"  Israel  by  shooting  down  pas- 
senger planes,  by  murdering  civilians  In  cafe- 
terias and  supermarkets,  school  busses  and 
bus  stations.  The  International  communi- 
ty should  impose  sanctions  against  coun- 
tries which  provide  sanctuary  for  terrorists 
who  are  involved  in  hijacking  or  attacks 
on  planes.  We  should  not  permit  their  planes 
to  land  at  our  airports,  nor  should  our  planes 
land  at  theirs. 

5.  Above  all,  we  should  Insist  on  a  real 
peace.  Arabs  and  Israelis  must  negotiate 
treaties.  We  cannot  be  satisfied  with  half-way 
measures  which  fall  short  of  a  real  peace. 
We  should  reconsider  our  Involvement  In 
procedures  like  the  big  Pour  talks  which  en- 
able the  Soviet  Union  to  try  to  dictate  the 
terms  of  a  settlement  and  to  entrench  Itself 
as  the  dominant  power  In  the  region. 

THE    RECORD    SINCE    1987 

■When  the  six-day  war  ended  back  in  1967. 
there  was  a  real  chance  for  an  Arab-Israel 
peace.  Many  of  us  believed  that  two  meas- 
ures were  essential: 

1.  To  promote  peace,  urge  the  parties  to 
talk  over  their  differences  In  direct  negotia- 
tions: 

2.  To  prevent  war,  keep  the  Israelis  strong 
enough  to  deter  the  Arabs  and  the  Russians 
from  military  action. 

To  Its  credit,  our  Government  rejected 
Soviet  pressures  that  we  rejjeat  our  1957 
blimder.  The  United  States  refused  to  go 
along  with  the  Soviet-Arab  demand  that 
we  pressure  Israel  to  withdraw  to  the  1967 
lines.  Instead,  our  Government  endorsed  the 
view  that  the  parties  themselves  must  reach 
agreement  on  frontiers,  as  part  of  a  compre- 
hensive peace  agreement. 

And  it  Is  pertinent  to  note  that  more  re- 
cently, In  his  television  Interview  on  July  1, 
President  Nixon  rightly  emphasized  the  need 
for  what  he  called   "defensible  frontiers." 

The  resolution  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  United  Nations  In  November  1967  pro- 
vided for  a  UN  envoy  "to  proceed  to  the 
Middle  East  to  establish  and  maintain  con- 
tacts with  the  States  concerned  In  order  to 
promote  agreement  and  assist  efforts  to 
achieve  a  peaceful  and  accepted  settlement 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  and  prin- 
ciples In  this  resolution." 

The  resolution  meant  different  things  to 
the  differing  ptirtles. 

1.  The  Arab  states  and  the  Soviet  Union 
have  Insisted  that  the  resolution  obligated 
Israel  to  withdraw  completely  and  uncon- 
ditionally to  the  1967  armistice  lines. 

2.  To  the  United  States  and  to  Israel  the 
language  and  the  legislative  history  showed 
that  the  frontiers  bad  to  be  agreed  upon,  by 
the  parties. 

Both  the  Arab  states  and  Israel  insist  that 
they  have  accepted  the  resolution.  But  while 
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some  Arab  governments  give  lip  service  to 
the  resolution.  Syria.  Iraq,  Algeria  and  the 
terrorist  organizations  have  summarily  re- 
jected the  document  and  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  Their  declared  objective  is  the 
liquidation  of  the  state  of  Israel  as  a  Jew- 
ish state.  Arab  leaders  have  emphasized  that 
they  do  not  commit  the  Arab  terrorists  and 
that  these  organizations  have  the  right  to  re- 
ject the  resolution  because  it  does  not  sat- 
isfy their  objectives. 

"Thus,  President  Nasser  told  the  Palestine 
National  Council  on  Feb.  1,  1969: 

"The  UAR  appreciates  the  resistance  or- 
ganizations' stand  in  rejecting  the  Nov.  22, 
1967  Security  Council  resolution,  which  the 
UAR  has  accepted.  It  is  the  Palestinian  or- 
ganizations' right  to  reject  this  resolution. 
This  resolution  may  be  adequate  to  eliminate 
the  consequences  of  the  June  1967  aggression 
but  It  is  inadequate  to  fulfill  the  Palestinian 
destiny." 

Can  this  double  Interpretation  be  consid- 
ered as  a  sincere  acceptance? 

The  United  Nations'  attempt  to  bring  the 
parties  together  to  Implement  the  resolu- 
tion failed. 

The  Arabs  blamed  the  Israelis.  They  In- 
sisted that  the  resolution  was  self-executing. 

If  the  parties  accepted  Its  principles,  it 
would  then  be  up  to  Israel  to  withdraw  com- 
pletely. But  the  Israelis  Insisted  that  the 
resolution  was  not  self-executing  and  that 
it  was  up  to  the  UN  envoy  to  bring  the  par- 
ties together  to  reach  agreement. 

The  Russians  supported  the  Arab  position. 

Our  Government  has  supported  Israel's 
stand.  This  was  made  clear  by  former  Under 
Secretary  of  State  Eugene  Rostow,  who  has 
said  on  a  number  of  occasions  that  it  was  the 
Russians  and  the  Arabs,  not  the  Israelis,  who 
were  obstructing  implementation. 

On  March  1,  1969.  at  San  Francisco,  Mr. 
Rostow  said: 

The  basic  obstacle  to  peace  has  been  the 
continuance  and  intensification  of  terrorist 
activities  supfwrted  or  condoned  by  some 
Arab  governments,  and  the  policy  embodied 
in  the  Khartoum  formula — 'no  negotiations, 
no  recognition,  no  peace'. 

And  he  went  on  to  say  that  the  UAR — 
bears  primary  responsibility  at  this  time  for 
the  stalemate  in  the  Jarring  mission.  .  .  . 
It  says  that  it  is  ready  to  implement  the  Se- 
curity Council  resolution  as  a  package  deal. 
.  .  .  But  thus  far,  at  least.  It  has  not  made 
clear  its  willingness  to  Implement  the  pro- 
vision of  the  resolution  requiring  It  to  make 
an  agreement  establishing  peace,  nor  its  ac- 
ceptance of  any  practical  procedure  for 
reaching  such  an  agreement  with  Israel. 

THE    BIG    FOUR    TALKS 

The  Arabs  and  the  Russians  had  another 
objective.  Because  of  the  stalemate  over  in- 
terpretation, they  Insisted  that  the  Great 
Powers  draw  up  guidelines  for  the  Jarring 
mission.  In  actuality,  the  Arabs  and  Russians 
want  the  Great  Powers  to  Impose  a  settle- 
ment. They  regard  the  Big  Four  as  an  ad- 
mirable instrument  to  formulate  such  guide- 
lines because  the  United  States  is  outnum- 
bered and  outpressured  In  that  forum. 

Long  ago,  in  1964,  Sir  Bernard  Lewis  wrote 
that  the  Arabs  want  an  Imposed  settlement 
"In  which,  perhaps,  Soviet  arms  would  wield 
the  knife,  while  Western  diplomacy  admin- 
istered the  anaesthetic." 

The  Israelis  kept  appealing  for  direct  ne- 
gotiations but  Arab  sympathizers  In  this 
country  mocked  this  demand  as  an  Insincere 
tactic  to  avoid  settlement.  They  opjxise  di- 
rect negotiations  for  they  consider  that  it 
would  be  a  h\imlllatlon  and  beneath  Arab 
dignity  to  sit  with  the  Israelis. 

DIRECT  NEGOTIATIONS 

The  call  for  direct  negotiations  Is  not 
merely  a  bargaining  tactic.  Israel  learned  In 
1949,  after  the  successful  Rhodes  armistice 
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talks,  that  agreements  could  be  reached  when 
she  met  directly  with  the  Arab  states. 

But  In  1949  and  1950  the  UN  Palestine 
Conciliation  Commission  yielded  to  the  Arabs 
at  the  Latisanne  talks  and,  as  a  result,  the 
Israelis  were  in  one  hotel,  the  Arabs  in  an- 
other, the  UN  commission  in  a  third.  The 
parties  never  met;  the  negotiations  were 
stalemated  for  a  year  and  a  half.  Israel 
learned  its  lesson  at  that  time. 

A  principle  is  Involved.  The  Israelis  be- 
lieve that  if  the  Arab  states  are  not  ready 
to  meet  and  to  negotiate  the  issues  directly 
with  them,  they  are  not  really  ready  to  live  in 
understanding  and  peace.  What  the  Israelis 
are  looking  for  Is  more  than  uneasy  coexist- 
ence. What  they  want  Is  a  full  peace  of  sin- 
cere reconciliation  which  will  end  Incitement 
to  hate  and  which  will  open  frontiers  to  an 
exchange  of  goods  and  goodwill — a  coopera- 
tive effort  toward  security  and  a  higher 
standard  of  living  for  all  the  i>eoples  of  the 
area. 

Years  ago  I  heard  the  leader  of  the  Amer- 
ican Friends  of  the  Middle  East  tell  an  audi- 
ence that  our  duty  was  to  keep  Arab  and 
Jew  apart — not  to  bring  them  together.  This 
curious  line  drew  some  support  from  the 
Department  of  State. 

In  1961  the  Democratic  platform  called  for 
direct  Arab-Israel  talks  and  Candidate  John 
Kennedy  announced  that  he  would  try  to 
bring  the  parties  to  the  peace  table. 

But  In  the  fall  of  1961  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion voted  at  the  United  Nations  against  the 
so-called  Brazzaville  resolution,  which  was 
initiated  by  Afro-Asian  countries  and  which 
called  upKin  the  Arab  states  and  Israel  to 
negotiate.  That  negative  vote  was  a  blunder 
which  was  criticized  by  many  Members  of 
Congress. 

We  hoped  that  this  strange  opposition  to 
direct  negotiations  had  ended  In  1967,  but 
there  was  no  sign  of  it  in  the  diplomacy 
of  this  period. 

In  the  summer  of  1967,  King  Hussein  could 
have  reached  an  agreement  with  Israel  If 
he  had  entered  negotiations  with  her.  But 
there  is  no  evidence  that  the  United  States 
encouraged  the  Jordanians  to  meet  with 
Israelis  at  that  time. 

If  Hussein  had  moved,  he  might  have 
anticipated  and  averted  the  growth  of  a 
terrorist  movement  which  now  shares  con- 
trol over  his  country,  blocks  a  peace  and 
Incites  a  never-ending  war  against  Israel. 
Instead  of  going  to  Jerusalem,  as  he  might 
have  done,  the  Jordanian  king  elected  to  go 
to  Khartoum  in  Sudan,  where  he  and  Nasser 
obtained  their  subsidies  from  the  oil-rich 
Arab  states  to  sustain  their  economies  and 
strengthen  their  war  machines. 

Early  in  1969,  the  Administration  accepted 
the  French  proposal  for  Four  Power  talks. 
This  meant  that  the  Arab  states  would  no 
longer  be  under  any  need  to  negotiate  di- 
rectly with  Israel.  It  also  meant  that  the 
United  States  would  be  under  .'Strong  pres- 
sure from  the  Russians  to  accept  their  in- 
terpretation of  the  resolution. 

The  United  States  did  In  fact  retreat  on 
a  number  of  major  Issues.  This  became  evi- 
dent In  the  proposals  offered  by  Secretary 
of  State  William  P.  Rogers  In  December  1969 
for  Egypt  and  Jordan.  These  propyosals  criti- 
cally undermined  Israel's  position  In  any 
future  negotiations. 

I  would  like  to  put  Into  the  record  the 
policy  statement  adopted  by  the  American 
Israel  Public  Affairs  Committee  which  com- 
ments on  these  proposals : 

After  the  Big  Potir  talks  began  In  1969, 
70  Members  of  the  Senate  and  282  Members 
of  the  House  joined  In  a  declaration  which 
Insisted  that  there  cotUd  be  no  half-way 
measures  and  that  there  was  no  effective 
substitute  for  direct  talks. 

It  is  no  coincidence  that  just  about  the 
time  the  Big  Four  began  to  meet,  Nasser 
was  emboldened  to  denounce  the  UN  cease- 
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fire,  which  all  the  parties  had  accepted,  and 
to  open  his  war  of  attrition  against  Israel. 

ISRAEL'S    ARMS    REQUEST 

On  the  Suez  front,  the  Egyptians  outgun 
and  outnumber  Israel  and  they  Inflicted 
heavy  casualties.  The  Israelis  used  their 
highly  efficient  air  arm  to  silence  the  Egyp- 
tian guns  and  to  reduce  the  heavy  casualty 
toll. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Israelis  renewed  their 
appeal  to  the  United  States  for  additional 
planes.  The  French  were  refusing  to  deliver 
Mirage  planes  which  Israel  had  already  paid 
for.  After  a  long  delay,  the  United  States 
announced  in  March  that  it  believed  that 
Israel  still  had  a  qualitative  advantage  over 
the  Arab  states — even  though  the  Arabs  had 
a  four-to-one  advantage — and  that  it  would 
therefore  defer  action  on  Israel's  request. 

This  decision  was  taken  despite  the  news 
that  the  Russians  had  already  agreed  to  In- 
stall the  sophisticated  SAM-3s  Inside  Egypt. 
The  State  Department  said  that  it  had  taken 
this  Into  account,  characterizing  that  new 
Russian  Initiative  as  merely  "defensive." 

Our  covmtry  had  several  reasons: 

1.  It  feared  Arab  retaliation  against  U.S. 
economic  Interests,  specifically  the  flow  of 
oil  and  the  profits  from  oil. 

2.  It  hoped  that  the  Arabs  might  be  more 
receptive  to  a  peace  settlement. 

3.  It  hoped  that  the  Russians  might  simi- 
larly curtail  the  flow  of  arms. 

I  do  not  propose  to  debate  an  Issue  as 
sacred  as  oil.  But  I  do  recall  that  both  In 
1956  and  again  In  1967,  the  Arab  states  re.'n!- 
ized  they  were  courting  economic  disaster 
when  they  tried  to  withhold  their  oil  fro:n 
the  West.  Moreover,  we  should  bear  in  mind 
that  Nasser  and  Hussein  would  collapse  if 
the  oil-rich  Arab  states  had  to  cut  off  their 
subsidies. 

Now  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  West 
might  suffer  short-term  losses  if  It  helped 
Israel,  but  this  short-range  prospect  Ignores 
the  Implications  of  a  Soviet  diplomatic  and 
military  victory.  If  the  Soviet  Union  Is  p>€r- 
mltted  to  weaken  or  destroy  Israel,  then  ev- 
ery state  In  the  Near  Bast  will  be  vulnerable 
to  Egyptlan-Sortet  subversion  and  pressures 
for  nationalization. 

Israel's  existence  Is  a  priori  protection  for 
American  oil  interests  in  the  Persian  Gulf — 
In  Saudi  Arabia.  In  Kuwait  and  Bahrein,  in 
the  Truclal  States,  and  In  Southern  Arabia 
and  Iran. 

The  plain  fact  Is  that  Israel  Is  the  only 
stabilizing  factor  in  the  entire  Near  East — 
the  only  factor  that  keeps  the  area  from  fly- 
ing apart,  from  becoming  a  scene  of  chaos — 
with  the  Arab  states,  goaded  on  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  at  each  other's  throats. 

Without  an  Israel,  Jordan  would  long  ago 
have  disappeared,  swallowed  up  by  either 
Sjrrla  or  Egypt,  probably  the  spoils  of  a  war 
between  them.  And  Lebanon  would  have 
gone  the  way  of  Jordan.  Without  an  Israel, 
Nasser  and  the  Soviet  Union  would  be  well  on 
their  way,  through  Temen,  to  Saudi  Arabia 
and  the  rich  oil  fields  there  and  In  the  Per- 
sian Gulf. 

Without  Nasser's  defeat  by  Israel,  he  and 
the  Russians  would  have  rushed  In  to  fill 
the  vacuimi  left  by  the  British  at  Aden,  ex- 
posing the  oll-rlch  areas  of  the  southern  tip 
of  the  Arabian  peninsula,  such  as  Muscat  and 
Oman,  to  their  ambitions. 

Our  negative  answer  to  Israel's  request  for 
planes  did  not  produce  a  more  receptive 
Arab  attitude  toward  the  U.S.  peace  initia- 
tive. On  the  contrary.  When  Mr.  Slsco  visited 
the  Arab  states,  feeling  was  so  high  against 
the  United  States  in  Jordan  that  our  Am- 
bassador thought  It  unwise  for  Mr.  Slsco  to 
enter  that  country. 

On  the  major  Issue — the  arms  race — the 
Russians  soon  showed  that  they  had  no  In- 
tention of  reducing  their  Involvement. 
Twenty-five  days  after  the  Rogers  press  con- 
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ference  It  waa  learned  that  the  Soviet  Union 
was  sending  pilots  into  Egypt.  Obviously,  the 
Russian  action  was  not  defenaive.  The  new 
Russian  technicians  help  In  the  Installation 
and  use  of  the  new  missiles  which  provide  an 
air  cover  for  offensive  action  along  the  Canal, 
while  the  pilots  undertake  missions  against 
the  Israel  air  force. 

Meanwhile,  In  Washington,  there  were  re- 
ports that  the  Administration  was  hesitating 
to  say  yes  to  Israel  because  there  were  some 
doubts  about  the  attitude  of  Congress.  There 
was  a  swift  answer  on  Capitol  Hill.  In  a 
remarkable  demonstration  of  support  for 
Israel,  a  letter  was  signed  or  endorsed  by  79 
Senators — and  there  were  similar  communi- 
cations to  the  President  endorsed  by  239 
Members  of  the  House.  These  letters  all  urged 
the  Administration  to  provide  planes  to 
Israel. 

This  was  not  the  flrst  such  demonstration. 
Earlier  this  year,  a  declaration  calling  for 
direct  negotiations  and  military  support  for 
Israel  was  endorsed  by  70  Senators  and  281 
Representatives. 

THE   NEW   PEACE   ENmATIVE 

Yet  the  Administration  was  still  reluctant 
to  grant  Israel's  request.  And  on  June  25,  Mr. 
Rogers  announced  a  new  peace  initiative— 
the  reactivation  of  the  Jarring  mission  and  a 
90-day  truce  period  during  which  neither 
side  would  attempt  to  gain  a  new  military 
advantage.  In  order  to  win  acquiescence  of 
both  sides,  the  United  States  will  delay  action 
on  Israel's  request  for  planes. 

It  has  been  widely  reported  that  the  United 
Stares  Is  using  Israel's  application  for  planes 
as  leverage.  It  is  a  carrot  to  be  fed  the  Israelis 
if  they  cooperate  with  our  peace  proposals; 
it  Is  a  stlclc  to  fly  the  Arabs  If  they  are  not. 
Accordingly  we  may  expect  the  Russians  and 
the  Arabs  to  stall  for  time.  They  will  claim 
to  be  receptive  to  the  Rogers  peace  initiative 
while  they  continue  to  prepare  to  force 
Israel  to  withdraw  from  the  Suez  Canal. 

Both  the  Egyptians  and  the  Russians  want 
to  reopen  the  Suez  Canal — the  Russians  par- 
ticularly because  they  want  to  send  their 
fleet  and  shipping  from  Odessa  in  the  Black 
Sea  to  the  Indian  Ocecm,  Africa,  India  and 
Viet  Nam;  the  EgjTJtlans  because  the  Canal 
Is  a  money  maker.  They  can  do  It  if  they  can 
wrest  control  of  the  air  from  Israel.  They 
can  do  it  If  Israel  begins  to  run  out  of  planes. 

Nasser  said  In  Libya  on  June  25 : 

"The  Egyptian  army  has  completed  Its 
canal-crossing  training,  and  once  the  army 
has  acquired  a  balance  in  the  air.  no  power 
In  the  world  can  stop  It  from  crossing. 

"We  will  be  able  very  soon  to  make  up  for 
Israel's  air  superiority  by  obtaining  a  balance 
In  the  air  because  we  are  training  hundreds 
of  pilots  and  obtaining  hundreds  of  planes." 

Why  must  Israel  hold  the  Suez  until  there 
is  a  peace  settlement?  Because  Israel's  fron- 
tiers are  now  much  shorter  and  more  defen- 
sible than  they  were  in  1967.  Israel  now,  for 
the  flrst  time,  has  defense  In  depth.  Its 
front  lines  are  far  removed  from  Its  populated 
cities. 

Today  there  are  more  Arab  soldiers  on  Is- 
rael's frontiers  than  In  1967,  but  the  Israelis 
do  not  have  to  mobilize  as  they  did  In  1967, 
paralyzing  their  economy,  for  they  not  only 
have  distance  from  the  Suez  Canal  front  but 
they  also  have  the  depth  of  the  Canal  to  bar 
the  advance  of  Egyptian  forces. 

Meanwhile,  there  are  inspired  dispatches 
which  assure  us  that  Nasser  is  for  a  peace- 
ful solution — that  he  does  not  really  wish 
to  drive  Israel  Into  the  sea. 

But  on  the  very  day  that  Mr.  Rogers  an- 
nounced hla  peace  initiative,  Nasser  said  In 
Ubya: 

"The  Arab  masses  know  that  their  strength 
lies  In  their  unity  .  .  .  and  unity  means  the 
end  of  imperialism  and  its  collaborators  and 
the  liquidation  of  Israeli  aggression  and  the 
Zionist  entity." 

All  Arab  calculations  are  predicated  on 
their  hope  to  Intimidate  the  United  States 
Into  standing  aside. 
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The  Involvement  of  Soviet  pilots  has 
diminished — if  not  eliminated — Israel's 
qualitative  superiority.  The  Israelis  have  be- 
gun to  lose  planes  In  their  battle  to  defend 
the  Suez  sky — and  prevent  an  Egyptian 
crossing.  And  their  older  French  planes  are 
wearing  out. 

There  have  been  reports  that  Israeli  Is  get- 
ting some  replacements  for  planes  she  has 
lost.  I  hope  this  is  true.  However,  we  are  told 
that  the  United  States  will  not  announce  the 
extent  of  any  new  military  supplies  to  Is- 
rael. 

But  many  are  asking,  why  not?  Can  we 
deter  the  Arabs  and  the  Russians  from  press- 
ing their  war  to  the  finish  If  we  do  not  put 
them  on  public  notice  that  we  are  standing 
firmly  with  Israel?  Our  past  experience  with 
the  Russians  has  shown  that  they  will  push 
aggressively  Into  every  corner  where  they  en- 
counter no  resistance,  that  they  Increase 
arms  shipments  precisely  when  we  hold  back. 
If  we  want  to  stop  Russian  penetration  In 
the  area,  we  must  move  to  strengthen  Israel 
at  once.  That  Is  the  most  practical  and  most 
effective  deterrent.  If  the  Russians  are  de- 
termined on  reckless  military  adventure.  It 
must  be  made  expensive  for  them.  They  must 
be  made  to  realize  that  they  will  have  to  pay 
a  very  high  price. 

THE      0PP0.SITION      PRESSURE 

Unfortunately,  there  Is  a  school  of  thought 
in  Washington  which  argues  the  other  way. 
They  do  not  want  to  make  it  harder  for  the 
Russians.  They  seem  to  think  that  we  must 
placate  the  Arabs  and  that  we  will  e:aln  popu- 
larity among  them  if  we  exercise  "restraint" 
in  our  support  of  Israel.  This,  of  course, 
wotild  make  it  easier  for  Nasser  and  his  Rus- 
sian friends. 

I  know  Arabists  In  Washington  who  believe 
that  Israel's  victory  in  1987  was  a  dlsa,=ter  for 
the  West,  for,  they  argue.  It  enabled  the 
Soviet  Union  to  pick  up  the  pieces  and  re- 
Instate  Nasser.  Some  even  suggest  that  the 
Soviet  Union  tricked  Nasser  into  war  In  1967 
in  order  that  he  might  lose  so  that  the  Soviet 
Union  might  come  in  as  his  savior. 

And  today  there  are  some  who  think  that 
we  would  be  better  off  if  we  stood  aside  and 
permitted  the  Russians  a  free  hand  in  the 
area.  They  are  paralyzed  by  an  obsession  with 
polarization. 

I  am  not  debating  here  with  imaginary 
straw  men.  Recently,  one  of  our  ex-crjrpto- 
dlplomats,  an  ex-CIA  agent  In  Cairo,  Miles 
Copeland,  published  a  book  which  reveals 
how  he  and  other  CIA  agents  tried  to  court 
Nasser  In  Egypt. 

That  book  Is  damaging  to  the  United  States 
because  It  confirms  for  many  Arabs — as  well 
as  for  Israelis — that  the  United  States  had  a 
major  objective  In  the  Near  East — to  build  up 
Nasser  as  its  protege  and  agent.  It  is  Interest- 
ing to  note  Mr.  Copeland's  views  on  Phan- 
toms: 

In  a  letter  to  the  Paris  Herald  Tribune,  on 
June  13,  1970.  Mr.  Copeland  reveals  that  in  a 
recent  visit  to  Washington  he  was  assured 
that  "the  prlnclpcil  fear  of  the  Executive 
Branch  .  .  .  unlike  those  Senators  who  are  up 
for  reelection — Is  not  what  the  Soviets  are 
doing  In  Egypt  but  of  what  our  own  Govern- 
ment may  be  forced  by  domestic  policies  to 
do  for  Israel." 

Mr.  Copeland  believee  that  the  Soviet  Union 
wants  U8  to  supply  Phantoms  to  Israel  be- 
cause that  will  enable  them  to  win  all  the 
Arabs  over  to  their  side,  to  the  prejudice  of 
American  Interests.  The  hnpUcatlon  of  Mr. 
Copeland's  thesis  Is  that  any  military  aid  we 
give  Israel  really  helps  the  Russians.  He  at- 
tributes this  view  to  American  diplomats  In 
Washington.  Would  he  turn  this  around  to 
argue  that  the  way  to  stop  the  Russians  Is 
to  withdraw  all  aid  from  Israel  and  join  the 
BuBHlims  in  prayers  over  Israel's  memory? 

I  believe  that  such  arguments  Impede  prog- 
ress toward  jjeace  In  the  Near  East,  and  are 
Inimical  to  American  Interests.  For  they  feed 
the  flames  of  Arab  Intransigence.  They  en- 
courage the  Aralw  to  believe  that  ultimately 
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a  frightened  United  States  will  abandon  Is- 
rael to  Cairo. 

THE  HOPE  POB  PEACE 

We  should  not  be  pessimistic  about  the 
prospects  of  peace  in  the  Near  East.  It  will 
take  a  long  time  before  the  Arab  states  be- 
come reconciled  to  Israel's  existence  and  per- 
haps new  Arab  leadership  will  be  needed. 
But  I  like  to  think  that  eventually  the 
people  of  the  Arab  world  will  come  to  under- 
stand that  they  can  live  at  peace  with  Israel 
and  that  they  stand  to  gain  more  by  rec- 
onciliation and  peace  than  by  hatred  and 
war. 

We  need  to  have  positive  goals  in  the  Near 
East.  We  need  to  reaffirm  principles  which 
offer  new  opportunity  and  hope  to  the  peo- 
ples there. 

Our  current  policy  appears  to  be  based  on 
negative  considerations:  the  avoidance  of 
dangers,  the  avoidance  of  a  nuclear  con- 
frontation between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States,  the  avoidance  of  an  inter- 
ruption in  communication  lines,  the  avoid- 
ance of  nationalization,  the  the  avoidance 
of  polarization.  But  what  are  we  for?  We 
seem  to  be  on  the  defensive  and  we  seem  to 
be  reacting  to  dangers  rather  than  creating 
a  new  climate  and  environment  for  the  ac- 
ceptance of  ideas  and  ideals  cherished  by 
America  and  the  Free  World. 

There  Is  a  vast  difference  between  Israel 
and  the  Arab  states.  All  of  them  struggled 
and  won  independence  from  foreign  domi- 
nation. But  the  people  in  Israel  have  gained 
something  more  than  Independence  for  the 
state.  In  Israel  the  people  achieved  freedom 
and  equality  for  the  individual,  democratic 
Institutions  to  enable  them  to  find  self-ex- 
pression, social  security  to  ensure  them  a 
stake  in  their  country.  This  has  not  been 
the  case  in  the  Arab  world  where  any  ex- 
perimentation with  democracy  has  been 
short-lived  and  where  people  are  ruled  by 
military  dictatorship  or  by  feudal  and  dynas- 
tic regimes. 

1  am  not  suggesting  that  the  way  to  peace 
Is  for  us  to  promote  new  coups  to  overthrow 
the  mlUtary  dictators  and  thus  to  establish 
democratic  societies. 

But  I  do  submit  that  It  Is  our  task  to 
stand  firmly  with  those  who  resist  totali- 
tarian aggression  and  who  cherish  freedom 
for  the  individual  and  democracy  for  his 
conmiunlty.  When  the  ballot  box  replaces 
rule  by  rifle  in  the  Arab  Near  East,  we  may 
hope  for  a  change  In  the  Arab  attitude. 

If  the  Arab  states  and  the  Soviet  Union 
oontlnue  to  defy  the  UN  cease-fire  and  to 
prosecute  their  war  of  attrition  against 
Israel,  It  is  because  they  believe  that  they 
can  weaken  both  Israel  and  the  United 
States  to  the  point  where  our  country  will 
feel  that  it  must  surrender  to  what  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  pleased  to  call  a  political 
solution. 

If  we  can  make  it  clear  that  we  are  en- 
listed with  Israel  In  the  struggle  for  a 
genuine  peace — and  that  we  are  enlisted  for 
the  duration  and  vrtll  not  waver — the  time 
may  come  when  wiser  men  will  come  to 
power  In  the  Arab  lands  to  lead  their  people 
away  from  destruction  and  war  to  genuine 
cooperation  and  peace  with  all  their 
neighbors. 


FREEDOM  AND  DREAMS 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

or   NEW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE2(rTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  22,  1970 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  insert  at  this  time  a  very  poignant 
editorial  from  the  Asbury  Park,  N.J., 
Evening  Press. 

The  editorial  discusses  essays  written 
by  the  children  of  Harlem's  Public  School 
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186,  on  the  subject  of  what  freedom 
means  to  him.  Their  comments,  their 
hopes  should  bring  to  us  all  a  new 
dedication  to  provide  the  kind  of  world 
these  children  have  in  mind^a  world 
where,  as  one  child  said,  a  white  person 
who  sees  a  black  person  would  not  "make 
fun  of  the  black  person."  A  world  "with- 
out rats  and  mouses." 

The  Congress  has,  in  past  years,  made 
long  steps  in  providing  freedom  for  these 
children,  but  there  is  yet  a  long  way  to 
go — in  housing,  in  education,  in  equal 
opportunity.  We  have  the  opportunity, 
the  responsibility,  to  take  these  next 
steps. 

The  editorial  follows : 
[Prom  the  Asbury  Park  Evening  Press. 
July  15,  1970] 
Freedom  and  Dreams 

If  they  will  listen  adults  can  learn  from 
children,  such  as  the  youngsters  in  the 
lower  grades  of  Public  School  186  in  Harlem 
who  were  asked  to  write  essays  on  what  free- 
dom means. 

To  one  freedom  is  a  world  with  unlocked 
doors.  To  another  it's  a  city  whose  parks  are 
safe  at  night  and  "a  place  without  rats  and 
mouses." 

One  boy  saw  it  this  way :  "Freedom  means 
to  me  that  nobody  who  is  white  and  sees  a 
black  person  would  make  fun  of  the  black 
person.  That  you  can  live  in  a  pretty  house. 
And  when  a  black  child  is  walking  and  asks 
a  white  child  to  play  with  her,  she  won't  say 
no." 

Some  of  the  children  are  In  a  choral  group 
that  has  made  11  recordings  dealing  with 
their  heart-warming  concepts  of  freedom. 
They  sing  of  their  high  hopes.  Some  would 
like  to  be  president.  Others  would  rather  be 
astronauts. 

Adults  often  reckon  wisdom  by  years.  Chil- 
dren express  it  In  dreams  that  only  genuine 
freedom  can  fulfill. 


EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

or  coNNEcncxjT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday,  July  22,  1970 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  this 
Nation  sometimes  lose  sight  of  the  real 
meaning  of  the  word  "equal  opportu- 
nity" in  the  heat  of  public  debate  and 
frustration  over  lingering  racial  injus- 
tices. There  are  still  those  who  scream 
"never"  in  defiance  of  the  law  and  moral- 
ity. There  continues  to  be  a  racist  coim- 
terreaction  from  some  of  those  who  are 
rebuffed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  at  issue  here  is 
the  matter  of  whether  or  not  America 
may  fully  utilize  the  talents  and  capa- 
bilities of  aU  her  citizens.  To  the  extent 
equality  of  opportimlty  is  denied  to  mem- 
bers of  our  society,  we  stand  self -crippled 
and  partially  immobilized  in  a  strongly 
competitive,  rapidly  changing  world.  I 
believe  most  Americans  understand 
this — the  rhetoric  and  venom  of  the 
polarizers  notwithstanding. 

We  are  just  beginning  to  see  our  first 
concerted  efforts  in  behalf  of  equal  op- 
portunity come  to  fruition.  The  news  is 
heartening,  both  North  and  South. 

In  the  city  of  Atlanta,  a  black  business- 
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woman  is  proving  that  franchised  res- 
taurants are  not  the  exclusive  domain  of 
white  America. 

Geraldlne  White,  a  Negro  American, 
owns  and  operates  a  nationally  fran- 
chised restaurant  in  Atlanta's  Westside 
area  near  the  Atlanta  University  com- 
plex. Mrs.  White,  this  restaurant  chains 
first  black  franchise  holder  in  the  South, 
does  not  see  herself  as  a  pioneer.  She  be- 
lieves that  the  black  business  commu- 
nity's future  lies  in  full  participation  in 
the  American  dream. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  Mrs. 
White's  view  Is  far  different  from  that 
of  the  black  entrepreneur  of  the  past. 
His  business  was  based  upon  service  to 
the  black  community.  His  efforts  and  in- 
vestments were  confined  there.  He  had 
a  guaranteed  market  there. 

Mrs.  White  believes  that  it  is  time  for 
blacks  to  develop  and  participate  in  the 
economy  on  the  same  basis  as  whites. 
The  key  to  this  is  equal  opportunity. 

The  beginning  was  not  easy.  Mrs. 
V/hite  grew  up  in  Atlanta's  Vine  City 
area,  a  poverty  area  remote  from  the 
much-talked-abcut  affluent  Negro  com- 
munity of  Atlanta. 

Mrs.  White  and  her  husband,  Gary, 
worked  up  to  the  proprietorship  of  a 
small  community  grocery  store.  That  be- 
ginning success  generated  their  mutual 
desire  for  something  better.  When  the 
Bonanza  Sirloin  Pit  restaurant  chain 
announced  plans  to  develop  minority 
franchising,  the  Whites  decided  to  try 
for  one. 

Mrs.  White  sold  the  company  on  her 
plan.  It  granted  her  the  franchise— the 
impossible  dream  in  the  improbable  place 
was  off  and  running.  Geraldine  White, 
a  charming  woman  with  an  easy  manner 
and  friendly  smile  was  that  rare  thing, 
a  natural  restaurateur.  Taught  the  man- 
agement-operations approach  in  Bonan- 
za's Dallas-based  restaiu-ant  school,  she 
drew  in  her  entire  family  and  set  what 
bids  to  be  a  pattern  for  minority  groups 
to  move  into  the  mainstream  of  the 
American  economy.  Her  husband,  her 
children,  her  sister,  her  niece,  are  all 
employees  and  a  solid  sales  team  In  this 
particular  restaurant. 

The  restaurant  opened  October  6, 
1969,  and  that  beginning,  featuring  a 
black  businesswoman  with  a  dream — 
and  a  restaurant  with  a  popular  con- 
cept— is  now  firmly  established  in  the 
Atlanta  scene.  Customers,  white  and 
black,  from  the  Atlanta  University  com- 
plex and  from  the  business  community 
around  the  unit  are  ample  testimony 
that  Mrs.  White  and  her  restaurant  are 
a  solid  community  asset  when  it  comes 
to  eating  time. 

The  ease  with  which  Mrs.  White 
worked  into  the  pattern  of  a  highly 
competitive  and  specialized  business  de- 
ceptively hides  the  very  sound  and  prac- 
tical approach  she  uses  to  manage  and 
build  her  business.  Bonanza,  hard-nosed 
in  its  operational  aspects  to  keep  its 
hard-won  Image,  makes  no  exception  for 
either  her  race  or  sex.  Mrs.  White  has 
her  own  pattern  and  rates  clsiss  A.  The 
company  regularly  inspects  and  evalu- 
ates her  unit,  measuring  it  against  the 
190 -plus  other  units  around  the  coimtry. 
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Perhaps  the  most  distinctive  feature 
to  her  efforts  is  the  simple  fact  that  the 
unit  she  operates  look  Uke  and  produces 
the  same  quality  meal  served  in  the  top 
units  all  over  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  case  of  Mrs.  White 
carries  a  lesson  that  cuts  two  ways.  It 
provides  eloquent  testimony  to  the  hard 
work  and  perseverence  of  a  black  Amer- 
ican who  was  afforded  opportunity.  Mrs. 
White  was  given  nothing  but  the  cliance 
to  participate  as  an  equal. 

It  serves  notice  to  those  who  would  re- 
segregate  themselves  into  a  black  for- 
tress within  America  that  the  future  lies 
in  full  and  open  participation  in  a  non- 
racial  society.  Black  racism  is  as  much 
a  dead  end  sis  white  racism. 

Mrs.  White  Is  gently  but  firmly  estab- 
lished on  a  course  which  is  taking  her 
family  into  the  mainstream  of  the  econ- 
omy and  the  society. 


SOME  OBSERVATIONS  ABOUT  THE 
OFFICE  OF  ECONOMIC  OPPOR- 
TUNITY 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  22.  1970 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
become  fashionable  in  some  circles  to 
disparage  the  efforts  being  made  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  combat  poverty. 

There  are  those  who  contend  that  the 
administration  is  insensitive  to  poor 
people  and  minority  groups.  Some  of 
these  critics  appear  disinclined  to  look 
at  what  is  being  done  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  poverty  in  this  coimtry  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  under 
the  leadership  of  our  former  colleague, 
the  Honorable  Donald  Rumsfeld. 

It  is  at  Mr.  Rumsfeld's  desk  that  the 
rhetoric  ends  and  the  reality  begins.  If 
concrete  results  are  to  be  achieved  in 
antipoverty  programs,  idealism  must  be 
mixed  with  pragmatism.  I  believe  that 
Don  Rumsfeld  and  OEO  are  making  a 
meaningful  attempt  to  cure  this  ailment 
In  our  society.  It  is  not  an  easy  job  and 
It  never  has  been  for  OEO  from  its  very 
Inception. 

Mr.  Nick  Thimmesch,  the  noted  col- 
umnist, recently  discussed  what  Don 
Rumsfeld  and  the  OEO  are  doing  in  a 
political  environment  no  less  hostile  than 
in  the  past.  For  the  Information  of  my 
colleagues,  who  might  not  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  read  the  piece,  perhaps 
the  best  yet  on  the  subject,  I  herewith 
insert  in  the  Record  : 

SOME  Truth   About  the  OOP  Povehtt 

Program 

(By  Nick  Thimmesch) 

Washington. — The  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, a  pale  horse  limping  in  Umbo  in 
1968,  Is  now  running  in  directions  which 
please  Director  Donald  Rumsfeld,  and  this 
makes  some  people  unhappy. 

Critics  squawk  that  Rumsfeld,  37,  is  gut- 
ting programs,  ignoring  Idealistic  militants 
and  changing  the  anti-poverty  agency's  role 
from  that  of  advocate  to  enforcer.  Rumsfeld 
doesn't  agree. 
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"Teddy  Kennedy  and  Fred  Harris  (the  Ok- 
lahoma Senator)  go  around  saying  that 
President  Nixon  doesn't  like  blacks  and 
wants  to  end  the  war  on  poverty,"  Rumsfeld 
said  In  his  second  floor  office  In  the  White 
House. 

"Part  of  their  future  seems  to  be  based 
on  caving  that  everything  Is  roiteu  in  the 
country.  If  people  would  quit  wringing  their 
hands  and  get  to  work,  maybe  we'd  make 
even  more  progress.  How  can  Congressmen 
say  the  President  Is  against  the  poor,  when 
they  cut  his  anti-poverty  budget  request  by 
$100  million  last  year? 

"Sure,  there's  unrest,  but  black  people  be- 
came cynical  about  promises  long  before  we 
took  office.  We've  cut  the  promises.  Some- 
times I  meet  with  people  (In  poverty  pro- 
grams) who  are  hoetUe  becaiise  they've 
heard  the  criticism  of  those  who  over-prom- 
ised. Those  p>eople  usually  go  away  saying 
they  have  been  fed  a  bunch  of  baloney  about 
what  we're  doing." 

After  a  year  In  office,  Rumsfeld  has  a 
young  staff  which  he  calls  "compassionate 
and  tough-minded."  The  rhetoric  Is  dimin- 
ished and  poverty  Is  looked  at  with  a  colder 
eye.  Instead  of  confrontation  with  tradi- 
tional social  agencies,  Community  Action 
Agencies  funded  by  O.E.O.  are  encouraged 
to  cooperate  vrtth  them.  Some  lawyers  In  the 
Legal  Services  division  are  dismayed  that 
Rumsfeld  wants  them  to  be  more  concilia- 
tory and  less  contentious.  Community  Action 
agencies,  often  riddled  with  waste  and  con- 
troversy, have  been  told  to  shape  up. 

"I  told  a  meeting  of  CAP  agencies  In  Ten- 
neseee,"  says  assistant  O.E.O.  Director  Prank 
Carluccl,  "that  I'd  shut  them  down  If  they 
didn't  manage  themselves  right.  They  re- 
sponded with  a  standing  ovation.  We've 
changed  the  attitude.  O.E.O.  Is  maturing." 

O.E.O.  is  also  Involved  In  a  "performance 
contract "  experiment  by  which  an  educa- 
tional firm  win  be  paid  on  the  basis  on  gains 
made  In  math  and  reading  skills  by  back- 
ward students  most  of  whom  are  poor.  This 
Is  an  Idea  the  late  Sen.  Robert  F.  Kennedy 
unsuccessfully  pushed  several  years  ago — 
the  government  telling  educators,  "If  you 
dont  produce,  no  more  federal  money." 

There's  also  a  push  for  economic  develop- 
ment by  the  poor.  O.E.O.  funded:  a  catfish 
farm  In  Hancock  County,  Ga.;  a  supermarket 
and  modular  housing  In  Durham.  N.C.:  furni- 
ture and  rug  manufacture  by  Mexican-Amer- 
icana and  Indians  In  New  Mexico,  along  with 
cattle  feeding;  and  the  Bedford-Stuyvesant 
neighborhood  project  In  Brooklj-n. 

Other  innovations  are  recruiting  'VISTA 
volunteers  for  specific  duties  rather  than  for 
some  vague,  Idealistic  Impulse;  funding  a 
Kentucky  program  for  midwifes;  and  making 
a  $2  million  grant  for  health  manpower  de- 
velopment by  John  W.  Gardner's  celebrated 
Urban  Coalition,  an  outfit  which  so  far  has 
operated  mostly  on  the  luncheon  circuit. 

Despite  all  the  noise  about  cutbacks  in 
antl-pmverty  spvending,  the  current  budget  Is 
the  same  as  1969,  and  the  administration  Is 
asking  for  an  Increase  of  $132  million  next 
year.  The  current  $1,948  blUlon  budget  shows 
big  Increases  In  health  and  nutrition;  eco- 
nomic development;  and  research  and  evalu- 
ation. Administration  opponents  still  sharply 
criticize  the  $108  million  cut  from  the  Job 
Corps  and  the  $64  million  trimmed  from  the 
program  to  get  Jobs  for  youth.  Vice-President 
Agnew  recently  announced  an  administra- 
tion request  for  an  extra  $50  million  for  sum- 
mer youth  employment. 

What's  happening  at  O.E.O.  Is  that  a  Re- 
publican administration  Is  seeking  to  employ 
a  low-key,  keep-your-volces  lowered,  prac- 
tical approach  to  solving  the  problems  of  the 
poor.  Naturally,  Democrats  who  authored 
and  pushed  the  anti-poverty  program  are 
going  to  squawk.  They  Just  don't  like  the 
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thought  of  Republicans  running  such  a  big 
program  for  the  poor.  Rumsfeld  Is  deter- 
mined to  show  them  that  Democrats  have  no 
monopoly  on  hiunanltarlsm.  This  kind  of 
competition  between  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans Is  good  for  the  nation. 


July  22,  1970 


THERE  ARE  180  MEMBERS  SPON- 
SORING O'NEILL-GUBSER  AMEND- 
MENT 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  22,  1970 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  will  shortly  be  considering 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  iMr.  Gubser)  and  I  have  pro- 
posed to  provide  for  recording  of  teller 
votes  on  amendments  in  Committee  of 
the  Whole.  Earlier  this  week,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Gubser)  and 
I  sent  Members  of  the  House  a  letter 
regarding  various  aspects  of  the  amend- 
ment and  noting  that  it  is  receiving  ex- 
ceptionally widespread  support,  includ- 
ing that  of  the  distinguished  majority 
and  minority  leaders.  At  that  time  a  total 
of  141  Members  had  sponsored  the 
amendment.  Since  tlien,  the  number  of 
sponsors  has  continued  to  grow  and  at 
this  time  a  total  of  180  Members  are 
sponsoring  the  O'Neill-Gubser  amend- 
ment. As  we  noted  in  our  letter,  many 
Members  have  given  this  proposal  long 
and  careful  consideration  so  as  to  ac- 
commodate all  valid  concerns  and  pos- 
sible problems  and  the  strong  showing  of 
support  the  proposal  has  received  is  evi- 
dence of  its  soundness  and  workability. 
Mr.  Speaker,  while  Members  may  con- 
tinue to  sign  up  as  sponsors  by  calling 
either  my  ofiBce  or  Mr.  Gubser 's  ofQce,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  list 
those  Members  who  are  sponsoring  the 
amendment  to  date.  I  also  insert  a  copy 
of  the  amendment  and  our  letter  of  July 
20  which  answers  questions  various  Mem- 
bers have  raised  about  our  proposal. 

The  material  follows : 

Sponsors  of  the  O'Neill-Gubser  Amend- 
ment To  PEHMrr  Recording  of  Teller 
Votes 

Mr.  Adams.  Mr.  Addablx),  Mr.  Anderson 
of  California,  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Anderson  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Andrews  of 
North  Dakoa,  Mr.  Ashley,  Mr.  Beall,  Mr.  Bell, 
Mr.  Bennett. 

Mr.  Blester,  Mr,  Bingham,  Mr.  Blatnlk, 
Mr.  Boggs.  Mr.  Bolaud,  Mr.  Brademas,  Mr. 
Brasco,  Mr.  Broomfield.  Mr.  Brotzman. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Burke  of 
Florida,  Mr.  B\irke  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Burton  of  California,  Mr.  Button,  Mr.  Chap- 
I>ell,  Mrs.  Chlsholm,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Cleveland, 
Mr.  Don  Clausen.  Mr.  Cohelan,  Mr.  Conable, 
Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Corman,  Mr.  CoughUn, 
Mr.  Cramer,  Mr.  Crane,  Mr.  Culver,  Mr.  I>ad- 
darlo,  Mr.  Daniels,  Mr.  Dellenback,  Mr. 
Denney,  Mr.  Dennis,  Mr.  Diggs,  Mr.  Donohue, 
Mr.  Dwyer,  Mr.  Eckhardt. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Louisiana,  Mr.  Ellberg,  Mr.  Erlenborn,  Mr. 
Esch.  Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Evlns  of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Farbeteln,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr. 
Plndley.  Mr.  Flowers,  Mr.  Foley,  Mr.  William 


Ford,  Mr.  Fraser.  Mr.  Prledel,  Mr.  Fulton  of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Fulton  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Gibbons.  Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Gubser.  Mr.  Gude.  Mr.  Halpern,  Mr. 
Hamilton.  Mr.  Hanley,  Mr.  Hansen  of 
Idaho,  Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Hathaway. 

Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Hechler,  Mr.  Heistoski, 
Mr.  Hicks,  Mr.  Hogan,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Ja- 
cobs, Mr.  Johnson  of  California,  Mr.  Jones 
of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Karth,  Mr.  Kastenmeier, 
Mr.  Keith,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Kuykendall. 

Mr.  Leggett,  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
Lowenstein.  Mr.  Lujan,  Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr. 
McCloskey,  Mr.  McClure,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr. 
MacGregor,  Mr.  Madden,  Mr.  MallUard, 
Mr.  Matsunaga,  Mr.  May,  Mr.  Mayne,  Mr. 
Meeds,  Mr.  Melcher,  Mr.  MesklU.  Mr.  Mlkva, 
Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Mlnish,  Mr.  Mlze, 
Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr.  Moorhead,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr. 
Mosher,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Nedzl,  Mr.  Obey,  Mr. 
O'Hara,  Mr.  O'Konskl,  Mr.  O'Neill.  Mr.  Olsen. 
Mr.  Ottlnger. 

Mr.  Patten,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Pettis,  Mr. 
Phllbln,  Mr.  Pike,  Mr.  Plrnle,  Mr.  Podell,  Mr. 
Preyer,  Mr.  Pryor,  Mr.  Qule,  Mr.  Rallsbacli, 
Mr.  Rees,  Mr.  Reld  of  New  York.  Mr.  Reuss, 
Mr.  Rlegle,  Mr.  Roblson,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr. 
Rogers  of  Florida,  Mr.  Roe. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal, Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  Ryan,  Mr. 
Saylor,  Mr.  Schadeberg,  Mr.  Schneebell, 
Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Schmltz,  Mr.  Schwengel, 
Mr.  Shrlver,  Mr.  Stafford,  Mr.  Stelger  of 
Arizona. 

Mr.  Stelger  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  St.  Germain, 
Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Symington,  Mr.  Talcott,  Mr. 
Teague  of  California,  Mr.  Thompson  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Tlernan,  Mr.  Tunney,  Mr.  Udall, 
Mr.  Van  Deerlln. 

Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  Mr.  Vanik,  Mr.  Waggonner, 
Mr.  Waldle,  Mr.  Welcker,  Mr.  Whalen,  Mr. 
White.  Mr.  Wldnall,  Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Charles 
Wilson,  Mr.  Bob  Wilson,  Mr.  Wold,  Mr.  Wolff, 
Mr.  Wydler,  Mr.  Zwach. 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  or  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C.,  July  20.  1970. 

Dear  Colleague:  This  week  we  will  offer 
our  amendment  to  H.R.  17654  to  permit  re- 
cording of  teller  votes  In  Committee  of  the 
Whole.  For  your  guidance,  we  are  enclosing 
a  copy  of  our  amendment  plus  a  list  of  Its 
spKsnsors  to  date. 

As  of  last  Friday,  141  Members  had  spon- 
sored this  proposal.  In  addition.  It  has  re- 
ceived the  support  of  leading  members  of 
both  parties.  Including  the  personal  endorse- 
ment of  Reps.  Carl  Albert  and  Gerald  Ford. 

We  believe  this  strong  showing  of  support 
is  evident  of  the  soundness  and  workability 
of  this  propKisal. 

As  we  have  noted,  our  amendment  would 
permit  recording  teller  votes  on  major 
amendments  while  retaining  the  present  non- 
record  teller  procedure  for  less  Important 
amendments.  It  would  also  guarantee  Mem- 
bers at  least  12  minutes  to  reach  the  floor 
to  vote. 

The  amendment  Is  designed  to  make  the 
least  change  In  present  procedures  and  It  has 
been  kept  as  uncomplicated  and  simple  as 
possible.  For  example,  while  there  are  several 
effective  and  foolproof  procedures  for  record- 
ing teller  votes,  we  have  purposely  avoided 
specifying  any  particular  method  so  as  to 
give  party  leaders  and  House  officials  maxi- 
mum flexibility  to  develop  and  Implement 
the  best  possible  system. 

The  "best"  system  might  involve  running 
two  teller  lines  simultaneously,  having 
Members  call  out  their  names  as  they  pass 
the  tellers  and  having  the  clerks  repeat  each 
Member's  name  as  It  Is  checked  off  on  the 
roster. 

Teller  votes  could  also  be  recorded  elec- 
tronically should  the  Hous«  authorize  In- 
stallation of  such  equipment. 

It  is  our  feeling,  however,  that  the  tech- 
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nlcal  question  of  how  to  record  names  should 
be  considered  separately  from  the  policy 
question  of  whether  to  record  them.  House 
rules  do  not  specify  any  particular  method 
for  taking  non-record  teller  votes  and  we 
see  no  reason  for  doing  so  with  record  teller 
votes. 

Another  key  consideration  In  formulating 
our  amendment  Involved  the  number  of 
Members  required  to  obtain  a  recorded  teller 
vote.  After  long  deliberation,  we  decided  on 
20 — the  same  number  as  Is  now  required  to 
obtain  a  non-record  teller  vote.  We  believe 
this  will  adequately  protect  against  frivolous 
amendments  and  that  setting  a  higher  re- 
quirement would  prevent  record  votes  on 
many  Important  Issues  and  thereby  make  a 
sham  of  this  long-overdue  reform. 

We  are  aware  of  the  argument  that  a  larger 
number  of  Members  should  be  required  to 
obtain  recorded  tellers  in  order  to  protect 
against  politically-motivated  amendments.  A 
higher  requirement,  however,  would  not  pre- 
vent a  determined  effort  to  obtain  a  record 
vote,  it  would  simply  delay  proceedings  by 
forcing  those  desiring  such  a  vote  to  seek 
quorum  calls  to  get  additional  supporters  on 
the  floor. 

We  are  aware  also  that  a  substitute  amend- 
ment may  be  offered  which,  like  the  original 
Gubser  proposal,  would  provide  for  roll  call 
votes  In  the  House  on  amendments  defeated 
m  Oommlttee  of  the  Whole.  Such  a  pro- 
cedure has  several  serious  drawbacks  in  our 
view.  It  would  be  extremely  time-consuming. 
It  would  Involve  a  major  change  in  House  pro- 
cedure, and  it  could  result  In  complicated 
parliamentary  problems  requiring  the  House 
to  return  to  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  re- 
consider legislation. 

Thus  we  urge  that  you  examine  closely  any 
alternatives  which  may  be  offered  and  we  so- 
licit your  support  for  our  amendment.  We  and 
many  other  Members  have  given  this  pro- 
posal long  and  careful  consideration  in  an  ef- 
fort to  accommodate  all  valid  concerns  and 
possible  problems.  We  believe  we  have  suc- 
ceeded and  we  hope  you  will  agree. 
Sincerely, 

Charles  S.  Gubser. 
Thomas  P.  O'Neill. 

P.S. — If  you  wish  to  add  your  name  to 
those  listed  In  the  Record  as  sponsors  when 
this  amendment  Is  offered,  please  call  either 
of  our  offices. 

Record  Teller  Votes — O'Neill-Gubser 

Amendment  to  H.R.  17654 
On  page  39  immediately  below  line  4,  In- 
sert the  following: 

"recording  teller  votes 
"Sec  —  Clause  5  of  Rule  I  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"  'He  shall  rise  to  put  a  question,  but  may 
state  it  sitting;  and  shall  put  questions  in 
this  form,  to  wit:  "As  many  as  are  in  favor 
(as  the  question  may  be),  say  Aye;"  and 
after  the  affirmative  voice  Is  expressed,  "As 
many  as  are  opposed,  say  No;"  If  he  doubts, 
or  a  division  is  called  for,  the  House  shall 
divide;  those  In  the  affirmative  of  the  ques- 
tion shall  first  rise  from  their  seats,  and 
then  those  in  the  negative;  if  he  still  doubts, 
or  a  count  Is  requested  by  at  least  one-fifth 
of  a  quorum,  he  shall  name  one  or  more 
from  each  side  of  the  question  to  tell  the 
Members  in  the  affirmative  and  negative; 
which  being  reported,  he  shall  rise  and  state 
the  decision.  //  before  tellers  are  named  any 
Member  requests  tellers  vrith  clerks  and 
that  request  is  supported  by  at  least  one- 
fifth  of  a  quorum,  the  names  of  those  voting 
on  each  side  of  the  question  shall  be  entered 
in  the  Journal.  Members  shall  have  TU3t  less 
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than   twelve  minutes  from  the  naming  of 
tellers  with  clerks  to  be  counted.' " 

And     make     the     appropriate     technical 
changes  in  section  numbers  and  references. 
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WAR  PRISONERS  NEED  PUBLIC'S 
SUPPORT 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  22,  1970 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  June  25,  1970,  edition  of  the  Daily 
Caltfomian  an  article  appeared  concern- 
ing prisoners  of  war  in  North  Vietnam. 
The  story  tells  of  a  San  Diego-based  or- 
ganization that  is  attempting  to  arouse 
public  interest  in  this  subject.  The  or- 
ganization, the  National  League  of  Fam- 
ilies of  American  Prisoners  in  Southeast 
Asia,  hopes  that  a  public  letterwriting 
campaign  will  pressure  Hanoi  into  abid- 
ing by  the  terms  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion governing  the  treatment  of  war  pris- 
oners. With  the  permission  of  my  House 
colleagues,  I  should  like  to  insert  this  ar- 
ticle into  the  Record  with  the  hope  of 
carrying  its  message  to  a  greater  num- 
ber of  concerned  citizens: 

War   Prisoners   Need   Public's   Support 

San  Diego  County  reportedly  has  the 
largest  concentration  of  wives  and  relatives 
of  U-S.  servicemen  held  captive  by  North 
Vietnam. 

Many  of  these  individuals  do  not  know  If 
their  husbands,  sons  and  fathers  are  alive  or 
dead.  Some  of  them  have  waited  In  agony 
for  years  for  a  tiny  shred  of  Information 
about  the  men  taken  prisoners  by  the  enemy. 

But  North  Vietnam,  despite  the  most  per- 
sistent pleas,  has  been  slow  to  respond  v?lth 
anything  more  than  an  occasional  gesture  to- 
ward fulfilling  Its  obligations  as  a  signatory 
to  the  Geneva  Convention  governing  the 
treatment  of  war  prisoners. 

The  Communist  regime  has  refused  even  to 
honor  its  basic  obligation  to  release  the 
names  of  the  prisoners  It  has  taken.  Like- 
wise, it  has  declined  to  give  the  International 
Red  Cross  permission  to  Inspect  prisoner-of- 
war  camps  and  has  violated  the  article  for- 
bidding prisoners  to  be  paraded  or  photo- 
graphed for  propaganda  purposes.  Mall  sent 
to  known  prisoners  of  war  has  been  returned. 

After  years  of  impatient  and  fruitless  wait- 
ing, the  relatives  of  men  believed  to  be  pris- 
oners In  North  Vietnam  have  launched  a 
campaign  to  enlist  public  support  for  their 
efforts  to  get  the  Communists  to  abide  by  the 
terms  of  the  agreement  which  they  signed. 

A  Stin  Dlego-based  organization,  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Families  of  American  Pris- 
oners in  Southeast  Asia,  hopes  an  aroused 
public  win  have  more  infiuence  on  Hanoi 
than  it  alone  has  so  far  been  able  to  muster. 

The  organization's  leaders  have  reason  to 
believe  that  public  pressure  will  produce  re- 
sults. They  have  discovered  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  government  usually  makes  some 
slight  concession  when  an  event,  such  as  the 
trip  to  Paris  by  wives  of  prisoners,  focuses 
public  attention  upon  its  dereliction  In  hon- 
oring the  Geneva  Convention. 

What  can  the  public  do? 

The  league  suggests  that  letters  be  sent  to 
the  Office  of  the  President,  Democratic  Re- 
public of  Vietnam,  Hanoi.  North  Vietnam,  via 
Hong  Kong,  and  to  Minister  Xuan  Thuy,  Par- 
is Peace  Talks,  Paris,  Prsmce. 


Airmail  postage.  It  should  be  noted,  will  be 
25  cents  for  the  letter  sent  to  Vietnam;  20 
cents  for  the  one  sent  to  Paris. 

"Write  again  and  again  to  the  leaders  of 
North  Vietnam,  to  news  editors  both  here 
and  abroad,  to  members  of  Congress  and  the 
United  Nations  and  to  ambassadors  of  for- 
eign nations,"  the  league  suggests. 

"Americans  and  the  rest  of  the  free  world 
must  insist  on  humane  treatment  of  these 
1,500  American  servicemen  who  are  in  des- 
perate need  of  YOCTR  public  support.  Your 
voice,  your  letter,  could  be  the  one  that 
makes  the  difference  for  them." 

Letters  should  be  brief  and  to  the  pomt. 
They  should  not  be  abusive.  All  that  the 
wives  and  other  relatives  ask  is  that  North 
Vietnam  honor  the  terms  of  the  Geneva 
Convention  which  it  signed  In  1957. 

That  agreement  requires  1 1 )  release  of 
names  of  prisoners  held;  (2)  Immediate  re- 
lease of  prisoners  who  are  sick  or  wounded; 
(3)  impartial  Inspections  of  facilities  used 
for  prisoner  detention;  (4)  assurance  that  all 
prisoners  receive  proper  medical  care  and  ade- 
quate food;  (5)  prisoners  shall  not  be  pa- 
raded or  photographed  for  purposes  of  politi- 
cal propaganda;  (6)  belligerents  must  not 
use  false  information  about  prisoners  which 
would  be  harmful  to  the  mental  health  of  the 
prisoners  or  their  families  at  home;  (7)  pro- 
visions for  frequent  exchange  of  mall  be- 
tween prisoners  and  their  families. 

So  far,  Hanoi  has  spurned  pleas  by  the  In- 
ternational Red  Cross,  U.N.  Secretary-General 
U  Thant.  dovish  U.S.  Senators,  the  late  so- 
cialist leader  Norman  Thomas  and  such  anti- 
Vietnam  War  groups  as  SANE  i  National  Com- 
mittee for  a  Sane  Nuclear  Policy ) . 

Whether  a  public  letter-writing  campaign 
will  be  any  more  successful  remains  to  be 
seen.  We  owe  it  to  the  American  prisoners 
to  try  it  and  see. 


WHY  WE  SHOULD  BE  LOYAL  TO  OUR 
FLAG 


HON.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  22,  1970 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Pamela  Crumb,  a  young  sixth  grader 
from  Cloverdale,  Calif.,  has  written  a 
very  thought-provoking  essay  on  "Why 
We  Should  Be  Loyal  to  Our  Flag." 

Her  essay  was  judged  the  best  in  dis- 
trictwide  competition  and  second  in  the 
State  of  California  in  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  essay  competition. 

Pamela  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Manuel  Crumb. 

In  my  judgment,  this  young  lady  has 
come  forward  with  a  very  simple  and 
honest  statement  of  her  feeling  for  the 
flag  of  her  country,  and  I  sincerely  com- 
mend her  for  having  done  so.  The  essay 
follows : 

Why  We  Should  Be  Lotal  to  Our  Flao 
(By  Pamela  Crumb) 

There  are  many  Americans  today  that  do 
not  show  loyalty  to  their  Flag. 

I  think  we  should  be  loyal  to  our  Flag 
because  It  Is  the  symbol  of  our  country. 

We  should  respect  our  Flag  because  It  re- 
minds us  of  long  ago  when  early  Americans 
gave  their  time  and  lives  to  make  our  coun- 
try free. 

We  should  be  loyal  to  our  Flag  because  of 
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the  many  things  and  freedom  It  gives  us, 
such  as  the  right  to  get  an  education,  the 
right  to  choose  our  church,  and  the  right 
to  publish  things. 

We  should  be  proud  of  our  Flag  because 
It  has  flown  over  our  nation  from  the  time 
that  our  covmtry  was  a  savage  wilderness  to 
the  present  day  with  our  modem  skyscrapers. 

Anwrlcans  should  be  loyal  to  the  Flag  be- 
cause It  gives  them  the  right  to  dream  for 
the  future.  We  can  dream  for  good  homes, 
good  schools,  for  food,  shelter  and  clothing. 

Our  dream  of  continued  freedom  Is  the 
meet  Important  dream  of  all.  Its  the  most 
wonderful  thing,  to  be  free,  to  think,  speak, 
write  and  worship  as  we  please. 

I  want  to  be  loyal  to  my  Flag.  It  repre- 
sents the  greatest  nation  on  earth. 


ANOTHER  VIEW  OF  ALLEGED  AMER- 
ICAN ATROCITIES  IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF   VIHGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  22,  1970 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  other  day  Mr.  Thomas  C. 
Plddington,  3606  Colony  Road,  Fairfax, 
Va.,  requested  me  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress  another  and  a  much 
often  neglected  view  of  the  recent  wave 
of  charges  against  American  service  per- 
sonnel for  alleged  atrocities  against  civil- 
ians in  Vietnam.  In  this  case  it  is  the 
view  of  the  serviceman  himself.  Ale. 
William  K.  Plddington,  now  serving  in 
Vietnam,  recently  sent  his  father  the  fol- 
lowing poem,  penned  by  T.  Sgt.  William 
O.  Hasting,  Jr.,  377  Transportation 
Squadron,  TSN  AB  RVN,  which  Airman 
Plddington  feels  should  also  be  included 
when  anyone  considers  the  conduct  of 
American  troops  in  the  Vietnamese  war : 
Unnccfssamly  Dead 

The  young  man  comes  from  far  away 

To  a  land  where  death  Is  near 
He  walks  In  Jungles  throughout  the  day 

At  night  he  rests  In  fear. 

He  was  trained  by  America's  best 

But  his  skills  are  yet  untried 
In  this  land  he  will  meet  the  test 

With  hopes  to  pass  In  stride.  —^ 

He    Is   told   "you    will   not   fire   your   gun 

Till  the  enemy  Is  defined 
For  If  you  kill  an  Innocent  one 

You'll  be  court-martialed  In  no  time." 

The  chopper  hovers  above  the  ground 

The  air  Is  charged  with  fear 
They  eaid  this  was  a  V.C.  town 

Our  young  man's  test  Is  near. 

The  noise  of  battle  In  his  ears 

His  buddies  left  and  right 
He  tries  to  conceal  his  fear 

As  a  figure  comes  In  sight. 

His  weapon  Is  raised  and  ready 

His  heart  beat  Is  wild 
He  forced  his  aim  to  be  steady 

Then  he  realized  it  was  a  child. 

He  remembered  other  Incidents 

And  G.I .8  now  on  trial 
They  claimed  It  was  an  accldeiit 

But  are  convicted  all  the  while. 

His  moments  lost  In  thought 

Was  his  first  mistake 
But  the  way  this  war  Is  fought 

One  Is  all  It  takes. 
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The  grenade  landed  at  his  feet 

The  explosion  he  did  not  feel 
His  god  he  has  come  to  meet 

For  a  child  he  did  not  kill. 

Who  killed  this  young  man 

Was  it  the  ones  who  trained  him 
Was  It  the  one  who  placed  a  grenade  In  a 
child's  hand 
Or  the  ones  who  say  "don't  shoot  first,  let 
them?" 


July  22,  1970 


WHITE  HOUSE  REPORT  ON  THE 
PROBLEMS  OF  THE  BLUE  COLLAR 
WORKER 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    n-LINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVBS 

Wednesday,  July  22,  1970 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
have  been  several  articles  recently  in 
the  press  based  on  the  "White  House  Re- 
port on  the  Problems  of  the  Blue  Collar 
Worker." 

These  articles  were  based  on  the  re- 
port which  apparently  has  been  leaked 
to  certain  newspapers  but  not  generally 
distributed  to  the  public. 

I  am  pleased  that  I  have  been  able  to 
obtain  the  report  through  my  own 
sources. 

I  am  placing  it  in  the  Record  today 
because  I  believe  it  is  of  paramount  im- 
portance that  this  Nation  finally  awak- 
ens to  the  fact  that  America's  blue  collar 
and  white  collar  workers  can  no  longer 
be  expected  to  carry  the  major  burden 
of  the  cost  of  Government  and  get  very 
little  in  return. 

I  have  said  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  time  and  again,  that  many  of 
those  in  Government  have  become  so  ob- 
sessed with  the  plight  of  the  poor  and  of 
minority  groups,  that  they  fail  to  real- 
ize the  problems  of  America's  blue  collar 
and  middle-income  white  collar  workers. 

It  is  this  middle-income  American 
who  carries  the  greatest  burden  of  tax- 
ation, who  suffers  most  intensely  the 
ravages  of  inflation,  and  who  is  consist- 
ently excluded  from  assistance  programs 
because  he  supposedly  earns  enough 
money  to  take  care  of  his  own  needs. 

Nothing  can  be  more  misleading  than 
to  believe  that  the  middle-income  Amer- 
ican worker  is  without  problems  or 
burdens. 

I  recently  made  an  analysis  and 
showed  how  a  blue  collar  worker  In 
America,  earning  $7,000  a  year,  has  only 
$200  more  of  spendable  income  to  take 
care  of  his  wife  and  three  children  than 
a  similar  family  with  a  husband,  wife, 
and  three  children  who  derive  their  in- 
come entirely  from  public  aid. 

Is  It  any  wonder  that  the  middle - 
Income  American  worker  of  this  Nation 
Is  In  revolt?  When  you  consider  that  he 
goes  out  and  works  very  hard  to  earn 
$7,000  a  year,  and  then,  in  the  final 
analysis,  has  only  $200  more  to  spend 
on  his  family  than  those  who  rely  en- 
tirely on  public  aid. 

I  hope  all  administrators  of  public 
agencies  and  Members  of  Congress  wiU 
carefully  read  the  "White  House  Report 


on  the  Problems  of  the  Blue  Collar 
Worker,"  and  I  hope  the  President  him- 
self will  diligently  address  himself  to 
the  problems  of  these  forgotten,  and  for- 
saken, Americans. 

"The  White  House  Report  on  the  Prob- 
lems of  the  Blue  Collar  Worker"  follows: 
The  Problem  or  the  Bltte-Collab  Worker 

The  social  and  economic  status  of  blue- 
collar  workers  has  become  a  subject  of  In- 
creasing concern  In  the  last  few  years.  Re- 
cent reports  have  Identified  the  economic 
insecvulty  and  alienation  which  whites  In 
this  group  have  felt.  What  such  reports  have 
failed  to  note  Is  that  there  are  some  two 
million  minority-group  males  who  are  skil- 
led or  semi-skilled  blue-collar  workers  who 
are  full-time  members  of  the  work  force  and 
who  share  many  of  the  same  problems  as 
whltM  In  their  Income  class.  This  non -white 
group  also  sharee  the  same  concern  as  white 
workers  for  law  and  order  and  other  middle - 
class  values.  Many  have  moved  from  subem- 
ployment  to  low-Income  entry-level  Jobs,  but 
they  now  feel  blocked  from  further  opportu- 
nity. 

In  1968,  34  percent  of  all  minority-group 
families  were  In  the  $5,000  to  $10,000  income 
category.  Of  course,  on  the  average,  most 
black  families  are  still  not  anywhere  as  well 
off  as  white  famlUes:  The  median  Income  of 
all  Negro  famUles  was  $5,690,  that  of  all 
white  families  $8,937.  But  the  point  Is  that 
both  these  groups  have  essentially  "work- 
ing-class" economic  and  social  problems  re- 
lated to  wage,  tax  and  government  benefit 
structure  for  the  nonpoor — a  fact  not  given 
adequate  recognition  by  the  media,  which, 
to  the  extent  It  emphasizes  only  the  black 
ghetto,  perpetuates  a  stereotype. 

We  should  recognize : 

(1)  the  common  economic  problem  which 
many  blue-collar  workers  have,  of  both  races 
(mostly  white,  of  course.  In  numbers);  and 

(2)  the  common  social  problems  concerned 
with  housing,  education.  Jobs  and  personal 
safety  whlcti  are  related  to  Income  class  but 
also  are  a  function  of  the  close  proximity  of 
the  blue-collar  workers  to  the  disadvantaged 
people. 

These  two  points  are  worth  further  con- 
sideration. 

I.   THX   ECONOMIC    SqtTEEZE 

Forty  percent  of  American  families — In- 
cluding 70  million  family  members — have 
incomes  between  $5,000  and  $10,000  a  year 
and  might  be  termed  "lower-mlddle-lncome." 
The  head  of  the  household  Is  usually  a  vig- 
orous, fully  employed  blue-collar  worker  with 
heavy  family  responsibilities  although  many 
of  this  group  are  also  In  white-collar  or  ser^'- 
Ice  Jobs.  It  Is  precisely  when  his  children 
reach  their  teens  and  family  budget  costs  are 
at  their  peak  that  two  things  happen  to 
the  bulk  of  sucli  male  breadwinners: 

They  reach  a  plateau  In  their  capacity  to 
earn  by  promotion  or  advancement; 

Their  expenses  continue  to  rise,  as  the  last 
family  members  are  bom,  as  they  become 
homeowners,  as  car  and  home  equipment 
pressures  mount,  as  the  children  may  become 
ready  for  college,  or  support  Is  needed  for  ag- 
ing parents. 

The  American  wage  and  salary  structure 
does  not  resp>ond  directly  to  this  situation, 
since  It  Is  based  on  the  ethic  of  "equal  pay 
for  equal  work."  It  does  not  provide  addi- 
tions for  either  growing  family  size  or  age 
(except  as  It  may  reflect  Job  seniority) ;  pay- 
ment Is  exclusively  for  work  done — the  same 
pay  Is  given  to  everyone  In  the  same  Job; 
and,  unlike  the  situation  In  many  other 
countries,  the  wage  structure  Is  not  supple- 
mented by  public  payments  based  on  family 
size,  although  Income  tax  exemptions  give 
some  recognition: 

Income  needs  for  a  growing  family  rise 
faster  than  are  normally  provided  by  advance- 
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ment.  Family  budget  costs  for  a  two-child 
family  are  three  times  the  needs  of  a  single 
individual,  according  to  BLS,  while  a  typclal 
semi-skilled  steelworker's  Increase  In  Job 
level  results  only  In  a  wage  rise  of  somewhat 
less  than  one  and  a  half  times. 

The  result  is  Illustrated  by  the  accompany- 
ing table,  which  portrays  the  case  of  a  typical 
steelworker.  The  worker  has  some  margin 
beyond  his  budget  needs  when  he  Is  young, 
but  only  If  he  saves  and  does  not  acquire  a 
living  standard  commensurate  with  his  pay. 
If  he  does  not  anticipate  later  family  needs 
by  adequate  early  savings — and  usually  he 
does  not — he  begins  to  be  squeezed  In  his 
later  thirties,  and  finds  himself  in  deeper 
straits  as  his  children  reach  their  teens. 

Many  other  Industries  have  fewer  pro- 
motion opportunities  than  steel.  A  study  of 
11  major  Industries  estimated  that  one- 
third  of  all  non-supervisory  Jobs  were  "dead- 
end." The  lack  of  an  adequate  adult  edu- 
cation system  geared  to  workers  hinders 
movement  out  of  these  Jobs.  Relatively  few 
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firms  have  work-site  education  and  few  com- 
munity colleges  direct  courses  for  upgrading 
purposes  to  blue-collar  workers. 

Upward  Job  mobility  Is  also  hindered  by  age 
discrimination  against  older  workers;  by  lack 
of  detailed,  free  information  about  other 
Jobs;  and  by  the  high  costs  of  private  em- 
ployment agencies  (which  often  have  Job 
openings  which  the  Employment  Service  does 
not  have). 

'  The  result  for  semi-skilled  blue-collar 
workers  as  a  whole  Is  that,  when  general  wage 
rate  Increases  are  added  to  Increased  Indi- 
vidual earnings  due  to  promotion,  real  in- 
come has  somewhat  less  than  doubled  in  the 
past  two  decades,  which  Is  still  not  enough 
to  meet  the  cost  of  the  same  standard  of 
living  throughout  the  period.  Males  aged  45 
to  54  years  in  1968  who  had  one  to  three 
years  of  high  school — the  educational  level 
typical  of  blue-collar  workers  In  that  age 
group — had  Increased  their  Incomes  by  only 
84  percent  between  1949  and  1968. 


COMPARISON  OF  FAMILY  BUDGET  COSTS  AND  STEELWORKERS'  EARNINGS  (1967  BUDGET  COSTS  AND  WAGE  RATES) 


Family  budget  costs 


Estimated  annual  earnings 


Age  and  family  status 


22— Single. 

23— Married,  no  children 

28—1  child,  under  6 

38—2  children,  older  6  to  15. 
41— 2  children,  older  9  to  18. 


Amount 

Index 

Pay  grade 

Amount 

Index 

J3, 358 

100 

2 

J5,747 

100 

4,538 

135 

2 

5.747 

100 

5,627 

168 

7 

6,629 

115 

9,076 

Z70 

12 

7.510 

131 

10,347 

308 

15 

8,039 

140 

NOTES 

Budget  costs  and  Mage  rates  as  of  1967. 

Annual  earnings  are  based  on  hourly  rates,  with  no  further  adjustments  for  effect  of  seniority  on  Immunity  from  layoffs  and 
opportunities  for  more  overtime  and  no  allowance  for  the  value  ol  fringes. 

Grade  15  in  Vnt  chart  is  approximately  the  midpoint  of  the  US.  steel  |ob  evaluation  wage  structure  and  is  at  beginning  point 
of  skilled  craftsman  wage  scales. 

Family  budget  costs  are  based  on  BLS  moderate  living  standard  for  a  4-person  famiN.  spring  1967.  and  include  occupational 
expenses,  gifts  and  contributions,  life  insurance,  sccial  security  payments,  and  Federal.  State,  and  local  income  taxes,  In  addition 
to  the  goods  and  services  for  family  consumption.  For  equivalence  scale  appropriate  for  total  budget— see  table  A-1,  p  14.  BLS 
Bulletin  1570-2. 


The  worker  who  established  his  standard 
of  living  when  he  was  single  or  first  married 
thus  finds  that  he  can  maintain  it  only  by: 

1.  Having  saved  when  he  was  younger 
(which  he  didn't  do) ;  or 

2.  moonlighting  on  a  second  part-time  Job; 
or 

3.  having  his  wife  work  even  in  spite  of 
the  obstacles  to  doing  so;  or 

4.  continued  pressure  for  wage  Increases. 
If  a  younger  worker  has  no  opportunity  for 

advancement,  the  entire  annual  productivity- 
related  rise  In  wages,  about  three  percent,  Is 
needed  just  to  keep  up  with  his  Increasing 
family  needs.  If  such  a  worker  wants  to  Im- 
prove his  standard  of  living  he  must  be  able 
to  move  up  the  ladder.  The  pressure  on  wages 
promises  to  increase  as  those  born  In  the 
post  World  War  n  baby  boom  move  Into  their 
late  twenties  and  early  thirties,  and  thus  as- 
sume family  responsibilities  In  the  next  five 
years.  Workers  In  the  25-34  age  group  will 
represent  25  percent  of  the  labor  force  In  this 
decade. 

This  problem  is  Intensified  by  Inflation. 
Since  1965  money  wages  have  advanced  20 
percent,  hut  real  earnings  measured  In  true 
purchasing  power  remained  almost  static. 
These  men  are  on  a  treadmill,  chasing  the  Il- 
lusion of  higher  living  standards.  Thus  their 
only  hope  seems  to  be  continued  pressure  for 
higher  wages.  Their  only  spokesmen  seem  to 
be  union  leaders  spearheading  the  demand 
for  more  money  wages.  They  are  overripe  for 
a  political  response  to  the  pressing  needs 
they  feel  so  keenly. 

The  tax  structure  offers  little  relief  to  this 
worker  since  It  gives  only  small  recognition 
to  family  size  considerations.  Even  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1969  does  not  provide  ade- 
quate relief  to  these  families: 

A  married  couple  with  an  $8000  Income 
who  has  two  children  will  pay  $263  less  under 
the  new  law — which  doesn't  fully  take  effect 
until  1973 — than  the  old  one.  This  falls  to 
bridge  the  budget  gap  dc^^crlbed  above: 


Deductions  for  family  members  are  token 
In  character,  even  under  the  new  tax  law, 
and  provide  more  at  higher  income  levels 
than  at  lower  or  moderate  levels  (the  $750 
deduction  Is  a  tax  savings  of  $125  for  the  per- 
son In  the  16  to  17  p>ercent  bracket  and  $300 
for  the  person  In  the  40  percent  bracket ) . 
Moreover,  the  size  of  the  tax  deductions  has 
no  relation  to  the  age  of  the  children,  even 
though  budget  costs  for  older  children  are 
more  than  for  younger. 

There  is  no  provision  for  tax  relief  as 
family  education  costs  rise,  either  In  terms 
of  the  $100  a  year  that  it  costs  to  send  a  child 
to  school  or  the  additional  cost  of  going  to 
college. 

Regressive  State  and  local  taxes  also  hit 
heavily  at  this  group.  Average  State  and  local 
taxes  are  almost  $700,  and  have  increased 
rapidly  In  recent  years.  Moreover,  In  at  least 
some  states  Income  Is  redistributed  from 
lower-income  to  higher-Income  groups  to 
subsidize  higher  education  for  the  children 
of  the  latter. 

Government  policies  on  child  care  designed 
to  enable  the  wife  to  work  also  give  little 
relief.  At  present,  families  with  Income  of 
$6900  or  above  cannot  deduct  child  care  ex- 
penses. This  figure  was  set  In  the  Internal 
Revenue  Act  of  1964  and  Is  now  unreallsti- 
cally  low.  Adjusted  to  current  prices  the  cell- 
ing would  be  about  $8200.  Government  child 
care  centers  under  Headstart  and  Win  are 
for  the  "poor,"  and  so  do  not  help  this  group. 
Their  costs  for  child  care  (when  not  provided 
by  other  family  members)  may  run  from 
$25  to  $40  a  week.  The  Family  Assistance  Act 
of  1970  win  aggravate  this  problem.  Welfare 
mothers  will  receive  subsidized  child  care  to 
facilitate  their  move  from  welfare  to  work. 
Lower  Income  mothers  who  seek  work  and 
are  outside  the  welfare  system  will  Incur  the 
full  cost  or  be  unable  to  add  to  family  Income. 

Finally,  high  transpwrtatlon  cost^,  wage 
discrimination  and  lack  of  education  and 
training    also   discourage   many   blue-collar 
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wives  from  working  or  minimize  their  con- 
tribution to  family  income.  Yet  it  Is  pre- 
cisely working  wives  who  make  very  mean- 
ingful contributions  to  the  family  income, 
and  who  have  the  potential  to  make  even 
more:  In  the  40  percent  of  husband-wife 
families  where  wives  do  work,  median  In- 
come in  1968  was  $10,700,  compared  to  $8,200 
where  they  didn't.  Part-time  employment 
has  almost  doubled  since  1956  and  provides 
a  new  opportunity  for  more  women  to  com- 
bine work  with  family  responsibility. 

The  problem  of  restricted  economic  op- 
portunity for  the  blue-collar  worker  also 
spreads  Into  the  next  generation.  The  chil- 
dren of  this  group  In  our  society  are  not 
"making  It"  to  the  same  degree  as  are  chil- 
dren in  the  middle  and  upper-middle  classes. 

Despite  the  broadening  base  of  college  en- 
rollments, we  still  find  marked  evidence  that 
the  lower-income  groups  have  a  much 
smaller  proportion  of  their  children  continu- 
ing beyond  high  school.  Only  one-fourth  of 
the  youth  In  college  are  from  the  half  of 
the  families  with  a  below-median  income. 
Worse  yet,  the  great  majority  of  high  school 
dropouts  are  not  from  the  disadvantaged 
ghetto  population.  Many  white  and  black 
schooJ  dropouts  are  from  this  lower-middle- 
income  group;  In  some  of  the  urban  areas 
the  dropout  rate  for  this  group  runs  about 
30  percent.  Here  we  sense  the  stirrings  of 
a  new  type  of  imfortunate  cycle,  as  some 
of  the  children  of  these  blue-collar  workers 
are  unable  to  achieve  a  reasonable  entry  into 
productive  society.  Twenty  percent  are  un- 
employed In  the  fall  following  the  year  they 
drop  out  of  school.  Present  efforts  to  reduce 
youth  unemployment  (eg..  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps)  are  geared  to  disadvantaged 
youth — not  these  people. 

Other  government  aids — minimum  wage, 
training,  welfare  payments — are  not  for  this 
group  because  tJiey  have  presumably  "made 
It,"  and  whatever  the  government  may  have 
done  to  keep  employment  and  Jobs  up  gen- 
erally has  faded  or  is  overwhelmed. 

Economic  insecurity  is  compounded  by  the 
fact  that  blue-collar  workers  are  often  the 
first  to  feel  the  effects  of  an  increase  in  un- 
employment, feel  most  threatened  by  auto- 
mation, and  are  also  more  dependent  on 
sheer  physical  health  for  their  livelihood 
than  white-collar  workers.  Yet  there  is  in- 
adequate protection  for  temporary  or  per- 
manent dlsabllty  under  State  workmen's 
compensation  laws. 

There  are  other  dimensions  to  the  problem 
too:  the  shortage  and  high  cost  of  housing; 
the  high  cost  of  medical  and  legal  services, 
the  lack  of  inexpensive  entertainment  and 
recreation  facilities  (e.g.,  few  summer  camps 
for  the  worker's  children). 

All  these  factors  add  up  to  an  economic 
squeeze  and  Insecurity  for  the  working  man. 
We  have  no  package  of  solutions  to  deal  with 
this  problem.  However,  in  fashioning  any 
attack,  certain  things  should  be  recognized; 
(1)  that  government  aid  being  given  to  the 
disadvantaged  Is  sorely  needed,  and  (2)  that 
It  would  be  impossible  and  undesirable  to 
try  to  modify  the  American  wage  structure: 
and  ( 3 )  that  almost  anything  which  could  be 
done  by  the  government  would  cost  money. 

n.    THE    SOCIAL    SQUEEZE 

People  working  and  living  close  to  the  mar- 
gin of  economic  needs  are  under  constant 
pressures.  These  pressures  have  an  economic 
base  but  find  other  outlets,  other  frustrations 
of  a  social  nature. 

People  in  the  blue-collar  class  are  lees 
mobile,  less  organized,  and  less  capable  of 
using  legitimate  means  to  either  protect  the 
status  quo  or  secure  changes  in  their  favor. 
To  a  considerable  extent,  they  feel  like  "for- 
gotten people" — those  for  whom  the  govern- 
ment and  the  society  have  llnUted,  If  any, 
direct  concern  and  little  visible  action. 

Some  of  the  problems  which  "bug"  the 
blue-collar  class  include: 

Fear  of  violent  crimes.  This  is  a  growing 
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(ear  of  crime  In  tbe  Inner  ciUee  and  this  feai 
l3  spilling  over  to  the  outer  ring  of  the 
metropolis- — primarily  areas  where  they  live. 
Ek»nonilc  immobility  blocks  a  flight  from 
these  conditions. 

Class  status.  Many  of  these  workers  are 
Imxnigrants  or  sons  of  Immigrants,  they  feel 
unsure  about  their  place  In  the  "main- 
stream" of  American  society.  Some  live  In 
mixed  neighborhoods — feeling  the  pressure 
of  constant  succession  by  lower  status 
groups,  especially  minorities.  As  the  minori- 
ties move  up  a  bit,  they  squeeze  these  people. 
Minority  Inroads  in  housing,  schools,  and 
Jobs  create  fears.  They  worry  over  merging 
^f  seniority  lit>ts,  changing  entrance  require- 
ments for  jobs,  and  lower  admissions  stand- 
ards for  public  schools. 

Feeling  of  being  forgotten.  These  people 
are  most  exposed  to  the  poor  and  the  welfare 
recipients.  Often  their  wages  are  only  a  notch 
or  so  above  the  liberal  states'  welfare  pay- 
ments. Yet  they  are  excluded  from  social  pro- 
grams targeted  at  the  disadvantaged — medi- 
cal aid.  housing.  Job  training,  headstart 
programs,  legal  aid,  and  the  like.  As  tax- 
payers, they  support  these  programs  with  no 
visible  relief — no  visible  share. 

Educational  level.  Since  most  blue-collar 
workers  have  barely  completed  formal  high 
school  education,  they  have  limited  leverage 
to  change  occupations,  and  they  have  limited 
mobility  to  use  their  education  as  a  lever  to 
escape  from  their  economic  and  social  prob- 
lems. Overt  hostility  between  ethnic  and 
racial  groups  is  probably  greater  between  less 
educated  groups  than  between  more  educated 
groups.  Thus,  the  blue-collar  worker  Is  more 
prone  to  transfer  his  economic  and  social 
frustrations  to  racial  and  ethnic  prejudices, 
and  of  late  to  overt  hostilities. 

Low  status  of  blue-collar  work.  The  Amer- 
ican working  man  has  lost  relative  class 
status  with  the  growth  of  higher  education. 
Changes  in  the  nature  of  the  labor  force  have 
dramatized  the  professional  and  technical 
experts  to  the  relative  detriment  of  the 
skilled  worker.  Skilled  workers  also  have  hos- 
tUlty  toward  those  below  them  at  semi- 
skilled and  unskilled  levels  and  the  feeling  Is 
mutual.  But  all  blue-collar  workers,  skilled 
or  not,  have  been  denigrated  so  badly — so 
harshly — that  their  Jobs  have  become  a  last 
resort,  instead  of  decent,  respected  careers. 
Manual  and  skilled  occupations  have  be- 
come almost  Invisible  In  terms  of  the  propa- 
ganda of  today.  Fathers  hesitate — and  even 
apologize — for  their  occupations  Instead  of 
holding  it  up  as  an  aspiration  for  their  sons. 
This  attack  has  been  so  strong,  so  emotional 
tand  so  unfounded  that  the  workers  have 
suffered  a  loss  of  self  respect  and  the  nation 
Is  suffering  a  loss  of  future  manpower. 

Low  status  also  derives  from  the  working 
conditions  and  nature  of  much  unskilled  and 
semiskilled  work.  Much  of  it  is  oppressively 
tedious,  noisy,  and  mind  numbing,  with  little 
room  for  human  contact.  Research  has  found 
a  significant  relation  between  poor  mental 
health  and  such  types  of  work. 

Let  us  examine  the  problem  of  the  low 
status  of  blue-collar  work  further: 

According  to  union  leaders,  the  blue-ccHlar 
worker  Increasingly  feels  that  his  work  has 
no  "status"  In  the  eyes  of  society,  the  media, 
or  even  his  own  children.  WhUe  the  nation 
has.  In  recent  years,  sold  the  Importance 
of  science  and  technology  to  our  younger 
people.  It  has  neglected  to  commiinlcate  the 
Importance  of  some  ten  million  skilled  blue- 
collar  workers  who  are  responsible  for  trans- 
forming the  Ideas  of  scientists  and  the  plans 
of  engineers  Into  tangible  goods  and  services. 
These  workers  make  and  maintain  the 
models,  tools  and  machines  without  which 
Industrial  processes  could  not  be  carried  out. 
They  exercise  considerable  Independent  Judg- 
ment and  are  resp>onslble  few  extremely  valu- 
able equipment  and  products. 

A  good  auto  mechanic,  for  example,  must 
know  hydraulics,  pneumatics,  electricity,  and 
some  chemistry  and  other  skills.  Yet  many 
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youth  learn  that  status  accrues  to  the  white- 
collar  Job  (and  so  "prefer"  It)  even  though 
a  job  In  coveralls,  such  as  mechanic,  may 
pay  better.  The  average  mechanic  working 
for  a  metropolitan  auto  dealer  earns  nearly 
$10,000,  yet  there  Is  a  short  supply  of  them 
due  to  lack  of  Interested  youth.  A  recent 
survey  showed  that  only  one  out  of  four  msde 
high  school  seniors  wished  to  work  as  blue- 
collar  workers,  even  though  almost  half  of 
all  jobs  In  the  economy  are  blue-collar  Jobs. 

Schools  tend  to  reinforce  this  tendency, 
since  most  teachers  know  little  about  blue- 
collar  work.  So  do  the  media;  the  only  pub- 
licity given  to  workers  is  when  they  are  out 
on  strike  and  there  they  are  often  shown  In 
a  bad  light. 

Adding  to  the  problem  Is  that  fact  that 
the  long-term  narrowing  of  manual  skill 
wage  differentials  (temporarily  halted)  has 
relatively  worsened  the  position  of  semi-  and 
skilled  blue-collar  workers  compared  to  the 
unskilled.  At  the  same  time,  high-skilled 
white-collar  workers  have  been  making  sub- 
stantial and  publicized  Improvements  In 
their  economic  position,  with  salary  Increases 
often  far  higher  than  wage  Increases.  Fur- 
thermore, the  educated  workers  with  col- 
lege and  advanced  degrees  have  been  getting 
the  biggest  pay  gains. 

The  result  is  chronic  and  Inflationary 
shortages  In  many  skilled  blue-collar  fields; 
a  feeling  of  "failure"  lor  the  many  youth 
who  won't  get  white-collar  jobs;  exacerbation 
of  racial  friction  when  black  youth  refuse 
to  take  "dirty"  blue-collar  Jobs  offered  them 
"by  a  white  society, '  even  when  they  may  be 
good-i>aying;  and  a  general  resentment  by 
blue-collar  workers  which  is  translated  Into 
wage  demands. 

Resentment  is  likely  to  worsen  with  any 
increase  in  unemployment,  together  with  a 
continued  push  for  opportunities  for  the  dis- 
advantaged, plus  the  addition  of  returning 
veterans  to  the  labor  force. 

in.    POSSIBLE    DIRECTIONS    FOR    ACTION 

Our  attention  has  been  focused  on  an 
analysis  of  the  economic  and  social  situation 
faced  by  the  blue-collar  worker  and  not  on 
private  or  public  steps  that  might  be  taken 
to  relieve  the  pressures  he  faces.  Still,  the 
analysis  itself  Identifies  several  specific  areas 
of  concern: 

Upgrading.  What  can  be  done  to  assist  the 
worker  In  moving  out  of  a  dead-end  Job? 

Income.  Upgrading  will  provide  more  in- 
come, but  this  may  need  to  be  augmented  by 
a  Job  for  the  wife,  and  perhaps  in  other  ways. 

Expenses.  The  workingman's  budget 
squeeze  can  be  relieved  through  subsidized 
housing,  transportation,  recreation,  and  edu- 
cation and  various  kinds  of  tax  relief. 

Social  Issues.  Such  things  as  low  status  of 
blue-collar  work,  poor  urban  environment, 
and  Inadequate  medical  facllltlea  contribute 
to  a  feeling  of  neglect  and  should  be 
addressed. 

Again,  though  we  have  not  developed  a 
specific  action  progp-am,  some  Ideas  appear 
worthy  of  consideration  by  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration to  reach  out  and  come  to  grips 
with  many  of  the  basic  needs : 

1.  Job  upgrading 
The  JOBS  program  Is  placing  a  new  em- 
phasis on  upgrading  for  both  disadvantaged 
and  others  but  even  more  manpower  serv- 
ices could  be  provided  the  blue-collar  work- 
er. Much  authority  exists  but  Imaginative 
proposals  are  needed  for  such  things  as  in- 
struction in  plants,  community  college 
courses  desig^ned  to  meet  specific  skill  short- 
ages, worker  leave  of  absences,  and  loans  for 
non-Instruction  expenses.  The  Employment 
Service  could  do  more  to  help  the  blue-collar 
worker  get  ahead — through  such  steps  as 
counseling  and  upgrading,  soliciting  jobs  for 
experienced  workers  and  opening  Its  offices 
nights  and  Saturdays  to  serve  the  employed 
as  well  as  the  unemployed. 
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2.  Child  eare 

The  Nixon  Family  Assistance  Plan  will  pro- 
vide child  care  facilities  for  welfare  mothers 
who  go  to  work.  Child  care  facilities  might 
next  be  provided  to  slightly  higher  Income 
groups  on  a  partial  fee  basis.  This  would  en- 
able many  more  mothers  to  work  and  relieve 
the  costs  of  child  care  for  those  who  already 
work.  Steady  expansion  of  part-time  employ- 
ment opjKjrtunitiee  can  oi>en  new  avenues 
for  wives  to  work  without  neglecting  their 
family  role.  Tax  relief  for  child  care  is  now 
limited  to  families  earning  less  than  $6,900 
and  this  could  be  raised  to  $10,000  with  de- 
ductions Increased  to  $900  for  the  first  child 
and  $1,200  for  two  or  more  children.  This 
change  can  be  made  with  little  revenue  loss. 
The  public  pressure  for  action  In  this  area 
is  expected  to  mount. 

3.  Education  for  adults 
The  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1968  Is 
already  financing  evening  courses  for  about 
three  million  adults.  However,  this  meets 
only  a  fraction  of  the  need.  Moreover,  above 
and  beyond  vocational  education,  there  is  a 
need  to  allow  workers  to  study  for  high 
school  diplomas  and  for  two-year  community 
college  degrees.  For  many  blue-collar  work- 
ers and  their  wives,  the  result  should  be 
new  or  better  jobs  and  promotions.  Increased 
education  also  frequently  leads  to  less  racial 
hosUUty. 

4.  Higher  education  for  the  worker's 
children 
The  right  to  higher  education  implicit  in 
the  President's  Higher  Education  Message 
for  college  loans  and  grants  where  families 
are  earning  less  than  $10,000  is  a  significant 
promise  to  the  blue-collar  workers.  The  Pres- 
ident also  proposed  a  $100  million  program 
for  training  In  critical  occupations  In  com- 
munity colleges.  This  should  be  the  first 
step  In  a  steady  thrust  toward  Increased 
Federal  support  of  these  colleges  which  are 
of  such  Importance  to  the  blue-oollar  work- 
er's children.  These  opportunities  should 
be  targeted  to  these  people. 

5.  Tax  policy 
The  Tax  Reform  Act  will  give  a  tax  re- 
duction to  famillee  earning  $6,000  to  $10,000. 
However,  this  does  not  go  very  far  In  al- 
leviating the  squeeze  on  this  group.  Revenue 
sharing  should  be  emphasized  since  it  will 
tend  to  help  them  by  raising  taxes  through 
the  progressive  Federal  tax  system  rather 
than  through  the  regressive  local  and  State 
systems.  In  addition,  a  review  should  be 
made  of  possible  further  ways  to  relieve  the 
tax  burden  on  this  group.  Including  pos- 
sibly Increasing  the  amount  of  the  tax  ex- 
emption for  older  children,  since  budget  costs 
few  them  are  greater. 

6.  Higher  status  for  hlue-collar  work 
Efforts  should  be  made  to  enhance  the 
status  of  blue-collar  work.  Public  relations 
work  would  help,  as  would  more  effective 
guidance  and  placement  in  blue-collar  jobs 
by  secondary  schools  (Including  more  visits 
by  workers  to  the  schools).  Other  possibil- 
ities are  National  awards  for  outstanding 
craftsmen;  portrayal  of  various  skilled  trades 
on  postage  stamps;  a  series  of  vocational 
guidance  films  for  youth,  on  skilled  trades; 
programs  for  school  teachers  to  visit  plants 
and  officers;  training  for  foremen  and  super- 
visors; Federal  standards  for  decent  work- 
ing conditions  and/or  establishing  a  Job 
Environment  Subcommittee  of  the  Environ- 
mental Quality  Council,  to  Investigate  op- 
pressive noise,  heat,  air  pollution,  and  the 
like. 

7.  Recreation  facilities 
Recreation  and  vacations,  a  major  prob- 
lem for  the  blue-collar  worker  and  his  fam- 
ily, might  be  made  more  available  through 
vest-pocket  parks,  more  development  of  pub- 
lic lands  near  metropolitan  areas,  and  mort- 
gage guarantees  for  low-income  creation 
facilities. 
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8.  Transportation 
Automobile  expenses  are  a  major  expense 
item  to  the  blue-collar  worker.  Moderate 
budget  costs  for  the  U.S.  automobile  owner 
are  more  than  $900  yearly  for  replacement, 
insurance,  and  maintenance.  More  mass 
transit  Is  part  of  the  answer.  If  "no-blame" 
auto  Insurance  would  reduce  costs  as  much 
as  has  been  claimed,  it  might  also  be  helpful. 
9.  Housing 

Action  has  been  taken  to  pump  more 
mortgage  money  Into  the  housing  market 
which  should  Increase  the  houses  available 
to  low-Income  workers  and  reduce  their 
cost.  The  most  significant  potential  for  re- 
ducing housing  costs  is  probably  In  Opera- 
tion Breakthrough  and  other  efforts  to  in- 
cre.ise  productivity  in  construction.  HUD 
and  the  Domestic  Council  are  obvious  fo- 
cal points  for  policy  direction. 

10.  Disability  protection 

On  the  job  and  off  the  Job  accidents  are 
still  a  major  hazard  for  the  working  popu- 
lation. New  attempts  should  be  made  to  de- 
velop modern  temporary  disability  Insurance 
and  workmen's  compensation  systems. 

11.  The  Federal  Government  as  a  model 

employer  of  blue-collar  workers 
The  Federal  Government  should  continue 
Its  policy  of  wages  comparable  with  private 
employnient.  But  It  could  go  beyond  this  on 
non-wage  matters.  It  could  become  a  model 
employer  by  careful  attention  to  such  things 
as   upgrading  poasibillties,   subsidized   child 
care,  part-time  employment  for  women,  and 
partially  subsidized  recreation  and  vacation 
facilities   for   low-Income  Federal   workers. 
The   White   House  working   group   under 
your   chairmanship    could   develop   feasible 
ways  by  which  to  meet  the  needs  of  blue- 
collar  workers  In  some  or  all  of  these  areas. 
Jerome  M.  Rosow, 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Policy,  Eval- 
uation and  Research. 


RESOLUTION  APPROVED 


HON.  MANUEL  LUJAN,  JR. 

of    new    MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  22,  1970 

Mr.  LUJAN,  Mr,  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing resolution  was  unanimously  ap- 
proved at  the  1970  New  Mexico  Repub- 
lican Platform  Convention  at  Las  Cruces, 
N.  Mex.,  on  June  27, 1970 : 

Whereas,  this  convention  recognizes  that 
the  people  of  New  Mexico  and  the  United 
States  want  peace  and  withdrawal  from  the 
present  hostilities  in  Indo-Chlna,  and 

Whereas,  it  is  essential  that  withdrawal  be 
effected  so  as  to  give  every  possible  protec- 
tion to  the  lives  of  our  servicemen  and  the 
lives  of  Americans  who  are  prisoners  of  the 
communists,  and 

Whereas,  we  have  an  abiding  faith  In  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  In  the 
wisdom  of  Its  provision  for  the  separation 
of  the  powers  of  government  among  the  legis- 
lative, executive,  and  Judicial  branches,  and 

Whereas,  we  are  convinced  that  the  major- 
ity of  Americana  do  support  the  general 
policies  of  the  present  administration  in  Its 
efforts  to  withdraw  from  the  present  hostili- 
ties in  Indo-Chlna  as  soon  as  feasible  and 
with  the  least  possible  cost  of  human  life 
and  suffering. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved:  That  this 
convention  go  on  record  as  supporting  the 
efforts  of  the  present  administration  to  with- 
draw from  the  present  hostilities  in  Indo- 
Chlna  as  soon  as  feasible,  giving  priority  in 
this  regard  to  the  ultimate  saving  of  life  of 
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both  our  servicemen  and  Americans  who  are 
prisoners  of  the  communists,  the  alleviation 
of  further  suffering  and  the  achievement  of 
an  honorable  and  Just  resolution  of  these 
unfortunate  hostilities. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  this  convention 
call  upon  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  carefully  consider  and  faithfully  discharge 
its  constitutional  responsibilities  in  aiding 
•the  administration  In  achieving  the  above 
objectives. 


BRIDGING   THE   GENERATION   GAP 


HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  22,  1970 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  long 
ago  I  had  the  good  fortune  of  attending 
the  commencement  exercises  at  Ursuline 
Academy,  a  girls'  school  in  suburban 
Bethesda,  Md.  I  say  good  fortune,  because 
our  colleague,  the  Honorable  John  S. 
MONACAN,  delivered  a  noteworthy  com- 
mencement address. 

We  all  have  the  famil(ar  experience  of 
the  generation  gap  which  is  supposed  to 
be  a  bridgeless  chasm.  Yet  anyone  who 
was  present  at  this  ceremony  could  have 
felt  the  past  joyfully  joined  to  the  present 
with  each  word  of  the  address.  In  my 
discussions  with  parents,  teachers,  and 
students  I  saw  little  evidence  of  the  so- 
called  generation  gap.  Moreover,  in  my 
discussions  with  students  after  the  cere- 
mony, I  noticed  an  acumen  that  could 
only  come  from  cooperation  with 
teachers. 

But  the  highlight  of  the  commence- 
ment ceremony  was  Congressman  Mon- 
AGAN's  Inspiring  address.  There  was  no 
preaching  and  yet  there  was  something 
to  be  learned.  There  was  good  humor, 
and  yet  prudence  and  good  judgment 
prevailed.  The  address  was  delivered  with 
a  deep  affection  that  did  not  detract  from 
an  objective  assessment. 

In  speaking  to  the  graduation  class, 
Mr.  MONAGAN  was  also  speaking  to  his 
daughter,  Parthy.  The  beautiful  feeling 
and  warmth  pervaded  the  entire  class, 
and  no  doubt  made  them  feel  as  if  he 
were  their  own  father. 

I  felt  privileged  to  attend  the  com- 
mencement, and  stimulated  by  the 
warmth  of  Mr.  Monagan's  refreshing  and 
beautiful  message,  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  commend  his  affectionate 
and  yet  effective  remarks  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues : 

Commencement  Address  by 
John  S.  Monagan 

It  Is  a  brave  man  or  a  very  foolish  one  who 
has  the  temerity  to  make  a  commencement 
speech  today. 

This  is  particularly  true  of  a  Member  of 
Congress  who  Is  the  epitome  of  an  Establish- 
ment figure.  In  addition,  a  Congressman  in 
today's  folklore  Is  presented  as  a  figure  of  fun 
and  a  cross  between  Groucho  Marx  and  Sir 
Toby  Belch.  At  any  rate  we  are  used  to  deal- 
ing with  the  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous 
fortune  and  so  for  this  reason  if  no  other, 
we  may  be  the  only  people  qualified  to  make 
commencement  speeches  In  this  year  of  1970. 

In  some  ways  however.  I  am  in  enviable 
position.  1  have  a  captive  audience,  I  have 
a  polite  audience  I  have  an  audience  school- 
ed In  Christian  virtues.  At  least  to  this  point 
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there  has  been  no  invasion  by  Black  Panthers 
or  the  SDS,  nor  has  anyone  grabbed  the 
microphone  for  a  revolutionary  tirade. 

Yet,  one  is  puzzled  to  know  exactly  what 
note  to  strike.  I  have  a  natural  desire  to  be 
brUllant  because  of  the  presence  in  this  dis- 
tinguished Class  of  my  talented  and  lovely 
daughter,  and  for  her  sake  alone  I  would 
hope  to  utter  winged  words  that  might  be 
classed  vrtth  those  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 
or  at  least,  Spiro  T.  Agnew,  but  the  achieve- 
ment of  this  goal  Is  difficult  indeed  in  today's 
climate. 

Dean  Acheson.  In  his  recent  book  said  that 
"commencement  speeches  are  a  ritual  to  be 
endured  without  hearing."  If  this  were  so  you 
could  relax  and  think  of  more  pleasant  things 
but  even  the  elegant  Dean  was  not  exact  in 
his  comparison  since  he  was  introducing  a 
discussion  of  the  famous  Harvard  speech  of 
General  Marshall  which  sparked  the  revival 
of  Western  Europe  and  changed  the  tide  of 
history. 

I  cannot  help  think  how  commencements 
have  changed  since  I  first  started  attending 
them.  Somehow  I  always  carry  memories  of 
potted  palms,  the  smell  of  fresh  varnish  and 
graded  files  of  girls  In  white  dresses,  white 
shoes,  white  stockings  and  white  hair  ribbons 
and  boys  In  blue  serge  Knickerbocker  suits 
marching  two  by  two  with  a  tinkling  piano 
playing  the  "Soldiers  March"  and  "Faust" 
and  a  chorus  later  singing  the  Barcarole  from 
the  "Tales  of  Hoffman"  In  two  parts. 

In  those  days  It  was  not  difficult  to  select 
a  theme  for  a  commencement  speech.  Then 
the  road  ahead  stretched  placidly  forward 
Into  a  rosy  future.  The  class  motto  in  Latin 
might  easUy  have  been  and  doubtless  was 
"per  aspera  ad  astra"  and  even  though  It  sug- 
gested struggle  and  difficulties,  nevertheless 
the  stars  of  achievement  always  beckoned 
their  Invitation  In  the  attainable  distance. 

Horatio  Alger,  the  apostle  of  the  Puritan 
ethlc — was  no  longer  a  best  seller,  but  his  in- 
fluence lingered  on  and  one  might  hear  in 
the  commencement  addresses  of  those  days 
the  echoes  of  his  tales  of  the  clean-living 
shoe  shine  boy  or  the  Industrious  newsle  who 
stopped  the  ninaway  horse,  saved  the  life  of 
the  little  girl  with  golden  hair  and  was 
placed  on  the  first  rung  of  the  ladder  to  suc- 
cess by  her  grateful,  bank-executive  father. 

Some  of  the  titles  of  his  books  will  give 
you  an  idea  of  what  I  mean.  They  were : 

Luck  and  Pluck. 

Prom  Farm  Boy  to  Senator. 

From  Rags  to  Riches. 

Strong  and  Steady — or  Paddle  Your  Own 
Canoe. 

Tattered  Tom — or  The  Story  of  A  Street 
Arab. 

Ben.  the  Luggage  Boy — or  Among  the 
Wharves. 

This  was  the  time  also  of  "Prank  Merrl- 
well  at  Yale"  a  Yale  which  would  not  even 
have  known  what  Black  Panthers  were — 
much  less  have  given  them  aid  and  com- 
fort. 

Those  days  have  long  gone. 

Today  It  Is  noteworthy  for  a  school  to  have 
a  commencement.  Undoubtedly  many  will 
not  have  any  ceremonies  this  year. 

The  affluent  society.  Instant  communica- 
tions, the  omnipresence  of  overwhelming  na- 
tional and  International  problems  all  join 
to  raise  questions  as  to  the  relevance  of  our 
traditional  attitudes  and  our  customary  ob- 
servances, and  to  make  difficult  the  task  of 
one  who  would  pontificate  or  dogmatize. 

No  area  of  our  social  organization  is  free 
today  from  the  thrust  of  searching  questions. 
All  the  foundations  upon  which  we  have 
built  are  being  reexamined  and  tested  for 
their  soundness  and  permanence.  Many  of 
our  cherished  beliefs  have  been  exploded  and 
our  prejudgments  have  been  swept  away. 

Much  of  this  winnowing  has  been  good. 
Renovation  can  be  profitable  if  It  forces  us 
to  sweep  out  the  rubbish  and  the  useless  »o» 
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cumulations  and  make  Judgments  as  to  what 
la  necessary  to  retain  and  what  is  surplusage- 

This  revolution  In  thlnldng  has  left  no 
traditional  social  unit  untouched.  Our 
schools,  our  universities,  our  corporations, 
our  legislatures,  our  military  services,  our 
social  service  institutions  and  our  cburcbes 
have  all  felt  the  winds  of  change. 

We  have  eliminated  much  cant  and  preju- 
dice. We  have  learned  to  look  through  the 
appearance  of  things  to  matters  of  sub- 
stance. We  have  opened  up  new  areas  of  op- 
portunity. We  have  abandoned  maiiy  catch 
phrases  and  phony  labels.  We  have  discovered 
new  sympathies  between  people  of  different 
races  and  forged  new  bonds  between  dif- 
ferent sects  with  similar  religious  traditions. 
We  have  discovered  the  dross  In  material 
things  and  have  concluded  tbat  these  alone 
cannot  bring  satisfaction  of  our  yearning  for 
heaven. 

The  revolution  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  liturgy  of  our  Roman  Church  may  per- 
haps be  taken  as  a  symbol  of  this  all-per- 
vasive change  of  which  I  speak. 

We  have  nearly  abandoned  the  Latin  serv- 
ice. We  have  shortened  our  observances.  We 
have  eliminated  duplication  and  unnecessary 
ceremonial.  We  have  tried  to  substitute  the 
participant  for  the  passive  and  even  som- 
nolent observer. 

And  yet. 

There  are  moments  when  the  over  thirty 
(that  Is  the  magic  line  of  demarcation) 
traditionalist  has  qualms  as  he  sees  the  bull- 
doeer  methodically  pressing  on  Its  levelling 
course. 

Shall  we  never  again  thrill  to  those  majes- 
tic hymns  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas — the  Tan- 
tum  Ergo — or  the  Pange  Lingua?  Is  Pales- 
trlna  consigned  forever  to  outer  darkness? 
Can  the  guitar  Mass  fill  the  void  left  by  the 
removal  of  Hayden  or  Mozart  or  William 
Byrd? 

Which  Is  preferable?  the  traditional  Rhelms 
version: 

"Consider  the  lUles  of  the  field  how  they 
grow.  They  labour  not  neither  do  they  spin 
and  yet  I  say  to  you  that  not  even  Solomon, 
in  all  his  glory,  was  arrayed  as  one  of  these." 
or  (the  Improved  version) 

"As  for  clothes,  why  be  concerned:  tieam 
a  lesson  from  the  way  the  wild  flowers  grow. 
They  do  not  work.  They  do  not  spin.  Yet 
I  assure  you  not  even  Solomon  In  all  his 
splendor  was  arrayed  like  one  of  the«e." 

One  feels  that  the  revisionists  barely 
avoided  saying,  "M«n,  look  at  them  lUles." 

The  point  I  make  In  this  connection  and 
In  our  examination  of  all  the  changes  that 
are  thrust  upon  us  today  Is  that  there  Is  a 
compelling  need  for  Judgment,  for  discrimi- 
nation and  for  the  exercise  of  a  sense  of  his- 
torical perspective  in  deciding  where  we  are 
heading. 

Let  us  eliminate  the  shoddy  and  the  super- 
fluoxis  and  tbe  second-rate,  but  let  us,  for 
Heaven's  sake  and  our  own,  retain  the  sound, 
the  valuable,  the  tried  and  the  good.  Granted 
that  these  are  value  Judgments,  neverthe- 
less, let  us  look  at  our  own  history  and  that 
of  the  world.  Let  us  profit  by  our  experience 
and  by  the  tragic  fate  of  other  nations. 

Let  us  recall  the  long,  slow  climb  from  bar- 
barism and  slavery  to  a  system  of  laws  that 
protects  human  freedom  and  not  abandon 
our  hard-won  gains  In  a  surge  of  emotion 
or  a  momentary  passion. 

Perhaps  there  was  some  good  In  the  Purl- 
tan  ethic.  Perhaps  the  Ten  Commandments 
and  the  seven  deadly  sins  had  some  validity. 
Perhaps  tbe  CTonstltutlon  with  Its  BUI  of 
Rights  still  shlnea  as  a  beacon  to  Czechs 
and  Poles  and  Russians.  At  least  It  Is  worth 
thinking  about  before  we  toss  out  tbe  whole 
works. 

Renewal  SI  I  Demolition  Not 

What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  one  can 
easily  go  over  the  line  from  freedom  to  ex- 
cess and  from  change  to  destruction — with- 
out the  balance  which  Is  provided  by  history 
and  experience. 
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The  danger,  of  course,  Is  that  we  shall 
come  to  a  time  of  confrontation  if  lairge  seg- 
ments of  our  population  continue  to  move  In 
contrary  directions.  The  recent  parades  of 
the  hard-hatted  construction  workers  evi- 
dence an  aroused  conservative  reaction. 

I  also  suggest  that  some  bounds  be  set  to 
criticism  as  destruction  and  that,  recogniz- 
ing human  frallitles  and  defects,  we  seek  to 
recreate  the  consensus  which  once  obtained 
concerning  the  worth  and  relevance  of  our 
public  Institution*. 

It  may  be  that  we  are  coming  to  a  time 
of  revulsion  against  the  excuses  which  have 
been  permitted — as  they  have  never  been 
permitted  in  responsible  societies  before  (can 
one  imagine  the  New  Haven  debacle  being 
allowed  in  England  or  In  France?) 

Students  can  take  over  dormitories  and 
can  burn  banks,  but  can  they  run  an  educa- 
tional organization  or  a  financial  system? 

Black  Panthers  can  disrupt  court  sessions 
and  bring  the  administration  of  Justice  to 
a  standstill,  but  given  their  liberty,  would 
they  provide  a  Jury  system,  habeas  corpus, 
appeals,  the  discovery  of  evidence  and  the 
other  guarantees  which  are  now  guaranteed 
to  all  otw  citizens. 

We  can  strike  down  the  barriers  to  the 
erotic  and  the  sensual  In  print  and  on  the 
stage — but  can  we  provide  a  firm  and  con- 
sistent statement  of  human  goals  that  will 
compel  admiration  and  agreement. 

These  are  the  real  questions  which  we 
must  face  as  we  struggle  to  find  our  way 
among  the  contending  forces  of  contem- 
porary life. 

In  the  old  days,  one  would  have  closed  a 
commencement  speech  with  a  series  of  ad- 
monitions or  exhortations  depending  on  the 
cast  of  mind  of  the  sp>eaker. 

This  would  not  do  today.  General  proposi- 
tions are  suspect — and  calls  to  virtue  are 
subject  to  the  pejorative  designation  of 
"Victorian  morality". 

So  I  shall  confine  myself  to  thanking  the 
faculty  and  students  of  Ursuline  for  the 
pleasure  which  Rosemary  and  I  have  derived 
from  being  associated  with  this  School,  and 
to  expressing  appreciation  for  the  friend- 
ships which  Parthy  has  made  and  for  the 
experiences  which  she  has  shared  and  the 
knowledge  and  maturity  which  she  has 
gained.  There  has  been  a  tolerance,  an  In- 
spiration and  an  understanding  on  the  part 
of  the  Ursuline  Faculty  which  are  truly 
noteworthy.  There  has  been  a  friendliness,  a 
warmth,  an  enthusiasm  and  what  I  might 
term  a  "zanlness"  about  the  girls  in  this 
school  which  I  find  wholly  admirable — and 
I  must  confess  that  there  have  been  times 
when  I  have  wished  that  I  were  in  the  late 
teen  group  myself. 

Our  hope  for  you.  then.  Is  that  you  will 
retain  permanently  something  of  the  special 
character  that  is  yours  today,  that  this 
warmth,  this  enthusiasm,  this  tolerance,  this 
friendliness,  this  respect  for  tradition,  and 
yes,  this  zanlness  of  which  I  have  spoken 
will  not  be  lost — but  will  be  treasured  and 
will  be  transmitted  to  others  as  you  go 
through  life. 

Tou  have  today  an  idealism,  a  balance,  a 
self-respect  and  a  reverence  that  are  unique 
In  today's  world.  May  you  retain  these  qual- 
ities and  may  the  world  regain  an  apprecia- 
tion of  their  value.  Perhaps  it  might  not  be 
too  much  to  hope  that  you  could  lead  the 
way  to  such  a  renovation  by  your  example. 

Good  luck  and  God  bless  you  all! 
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BATTLING  JUNK  SLAVERY 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or    NrW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  22.  1970 

Mr.    ROBISON.    Mr.    Speaker,    the 
Christian  Science  Monitor's  worthwhile 


expose  on  drug  addiction  has  turned  to 
the  domestic  ramifications  and  I  am 
pleased  to  insert  the  following  article  in 
the  Record  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues. This  article  makes  one  appreci- 
ate the  diflacultles  faced  by  the  customs 
agents  in  trying  to  stem  the  flow  of  nar- 
cotics into  the  country  and  also  the  enor- 
mity of  the  task  facing  the  narcotics  of- 
ficers who  work  In  every  city  trying  to 
break  the  drug  rings.  The  tone  of  the  ar- 
ticle Is  not  hopeful,  but  then  neither  are 
the  lives  of  those  who  live  In  the  shadow 
of  addiction;  but  perhaps  the  realism  of 
the  article  will  help  us  find  the  key  to 
successfully  stopping  the  narcotic  trafBc. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  July  15, 

1970] 

America's  Dbug  Struggle:  n — Freedom  From 

Heroin:    Battling  Junk  Slavery 

(By  Gil  Scott) 

New  York. — ^They  languish  in  a  world  of 
imfalthful  enchantment.  Indifference  to  the 
society  from  which  they  have  become  alien- 
ated. Indifferent  to  the  abuse  they  have 
heaped  upon  their  minds  and  their  bodies. 

Street  comers,  doorways,  abandoned  tene- 
ments are  some  of  the  communes  they  in- 
habit In  shared  despair. 

A  boy  vn-estled  In  slow  motion  to  keep  his 
body  upright  as  he  leaned  against  a  parked 
car,  fighting  off  the  nod,  that  Irresistible 
Inclination  to  sleep.  A  short  distance  away, 
a  man  ambled  across  the  street  as  he  Jabbed 
his  left  hand  In  one  direction  and  poked  his 
right  hand  In  another,  boxing  an  Imaginary 
opponent  while  his  eyes  waged  a  losing 
struggle  to  remain  open. 

These  are  heroin  addicts,  and  you  can 
see  them  huddled  In  small  knots  in  Harlem 
or  any  other  ghetto.  Here  the  United  States 
heroin  traffic  made  Its  first  stop.  Here  heroin 
addiction  Is  already  a  third-generation  prob- 
lem. 

The  craving  for  heroin  takes  up  practically 
the  whole  of  an  addict's  life.  In  his  endless 
scramble  for  another  "fix,"  the  addict's  Job, 
friends,  and  family  become  neglected.  He 
often  resorts  to  crime  to  support  his  habit, 
which  could  cost  as  much  as  $75  to  $100  a 
day.  This  amoimt  Is  about  one-fourth  of  the 
value  of  the  goods  he  has  stolen  and  sold. 

When  stealing  becomes  too  much  for  a 
hassle,  many  addicts  end  up  as  small-time 
pushers  In  the  traffic  as  well  as  its  victims. 

A  longtime  Harlem  resident  called  driig 
trafficking  the  community's  "No.  1  Industry." 

Many  bars  and  beauty  parlors  give  tacit 
support  to  the  addict  by  buying  his  stolen 
goods. 

"It's  the  vice  that  turns  people  against  each 
other,"  the  Harlemlte  said.  "The  tenant  up- 
stairs buys  the  television  off  the  tenant 
downstairs  after  It  has  been  stolen  by  the 
Junkie." 

"I'm  a  dope  fiend  .  .  .  been  using  It  for  17 
years,"  says  a  33-year-old  addict,  who  has 
spent  11  of  those  years  In  prison.  "I  don't 
like  doing  it.  because  I  know  It's  a  thing  that 
places  me  in  the  penitentiary  yearly.  I  go 
to  JaU  every  year  steady.  I'm  one  of  the  best 
thieves  out  here  by  everybody's  say-so." 

SECURITY    JOB    ASSAILED 

He  has  a  wife  and  four  children  and  Eays 
he  had  to  steal  about  $200  a  day  to  support 
bis  family  and  his  habit.  He  specialized  in 
men's  suits. 

"If  whitey  knew  what  it  was  costing  him. 
he  wouldn't  put  dope  In  Harlem,"  the  addict 
argues.  "We  get  dope  from  the  Mafia,  and  we 
pay  for  it  by  stealing  from  tbe  Jewish  guys 
downtown.  The  thing  Is  continuous." 

None  of  the  addicts  Interviewed  believed 
that  the  federal,  state,  or  dty  governments 
are  making  serious  efforts  to  stop  the  heroin 
traffic. 

They  were  equally  critical  of  the  police  de- 
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partment,  accusing  some  of  the  police  of  not 
only  doing  little  or  nothing  about  the  drug 
business,  but  actually  engaging  In  it  them- 
selves. 

"A  cop  wUl  give  you  two  bundles  (that  he 
allegedly  took  from  another  addict]  and  teU 
you  to  seU  It  for  $200  and  tbe  time  you  are  to 
bring  the  money  back  to  him,"  an  addict  said. 
"And  you'd  better  be  there  with  the  money  or 
he'll  get  you  later  I  That's  why  we  have  no 
respect  for  the  rogue." 

"It's  a  game,"  said  an  addict  In  Brooklyn's 
Bedford-Stuyvesant  section.  "They  (the  po- 
lice] know  what's  happening.  They  make  a 
lot  of  money  on  It  themselves." 

INVOLVEMENT    CALLED    ISOLATED 

Deputy  Chief  Inspector  John  McOahey, 
commanding  officer  of  New  York  City's  nar- 
cotics division,  says  the  addicts'  allegations 
are  not  supported  by  facts.  "Let's  face  it. 
They  can't  like  us.  We're  depriving  them.  The 
only  thing  the  addict  looks  for  Is  his  next 
fix." 

There  have  been  instances  of  Individual 
police  Involvement  In  pushing  drugs,  but 
Chief  McCJahey  says  they  were  "exceptions 
to  tbe  rule,"  adding  that  "we  take  steps  to 
prevent  that  from  happening." 

But  police  officials  are  quick  to  admit  their 
failure  to  halt  the  heroin  traffic  in  this  na- 
tion's drug  capital.  Harlem  now  harbors  an 
estimated  100,000  heroin  users. 

Police  Commissioner  Howard  R.  Leary  said 
that  "while  arrests  have  been  Increasing,  the 
illegal  drug  trade  .  .  .  continues  unabated, 
and  we  must,  as  always,  face  up  to  realities." 

The  department  has  attempted  to  meet 
the  problem  by  Increasing  its  narcotics  squad 
from  300  to  700  members  within  the  past 
year. 

Chief  McCabey  said  bis  unit  makes  about 
3,000  arrests  a  month,  half  of  which  result 
from  an  agent's  actually  purchasing  drugs 
from  a  seller.  The  unit  also  raids  and  closes 
down  30  to  40  drug  "factories."  "And  yet, 
the  fiow  seems  to  continue,"  Chief  McCahey 
said. 

Part  of  the  problem,  says  one  ex-addict 
who  was  on  heroin  17  years,  Is  that  tbe  police 
only  get  to  the  small-time  street  pushers. 
"These  guys  cant  eren  afford  a  pair  at 
shoes — they're  really  Just  little  bums  like  I 
turned  out  to  be,"  he  said. 

DEALER    SOPHISTICATION     BEPORTEO 

Chief  McCabey  said  big  dealers  of  heroin 
and  other  drugs  are  sophisticated  people  with 
a  keen  business  sense. 

He  explained  that  only  those  persons  con- 
sidered trusted  and  reliable.  In  the  under- 
world lexicon,  have  the  connections  and  are 
able  to  buy  pure  heroin  In  large  quantities 
from  whoever  smuggles  It  into  the  United 
States. 

If  the  price  for  a  kilo  (2.2  pounds)  Is  $5,000 
to  $6,000,  a  dealer  can  seU  It  for  $11,000  to 
$14,000  for  a  quick  profit.  He  has  ended  his 
part  of  a  transaction  and  does  not  want  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  street  sales,  which, 
according  to  Mr.  McCabey,  are  the  "most 
vulnerable"  point  of  the  operation  In  terms 
of  chances  of  being  arrested. 

Big  dealers  stay  away  from  the  "factories," 
too,  where  pure  heroin  Is  diluted  with  mUk 
sugar  or  quinine,  thereby  making  several 
kilos  of  adulterated  heroin  from  the  original 
package. 

Instead  the  "pros"  pay  others  to  take  the 
risks. 

"I  used  to  get  $200  for  working  three  after- 
noons a  week  cutting  drugs  in  a  Harlem 
hotel  room,"  said  a  15-year-old  Puerto  Rlcan 
girl  who  has  been  on  heroin  since  she  was  12. 

"This  business  Is  very  fluid,"  Chief  Mc- 
Cahey comments.  "An  awful  lot  of  people  are 
getting  In.  On  a  regular  basis,  a  person  gets 
a  good  income  from  It  and  his  chances  of 
being  arrested  are  almost  nil." 
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"There  Is  a  tremendous  amount  of  tnist 
at  tbe  upper  levels  and  you  don't  get  them  to 
Inform.  Otherwise  our  job  would  be  much 
easier,"  be  added. 

"You  want  to  know  who's  behind  the  drug 
traffic?  asked  a  white  addict  In  Brooklyn. 
"It  goes  up  to  big  business  people  .  .  .  people 
you  cant  touch  In  a  mlUlon  years.  Ain't  no- 
body, even  the  president  of  the  United  States, 
'  going  to  get  close  to  them.  There  are  so  many 
channels.  Dope  goes  through  10  or  16  people. 
You  cannot  stop  It." 

MAFIA   RULE   qUESTIONED 

William  H.  Tendy,  chief  of  the  narcotics 
unit  of  the  U.S.  attorney's  office  for  the  south- 
ern district  of  New  York,  told  a  House  com- 
mittee on  crime  recently  that  15  Mafia  mem- 
bers control  nearly  all  of  this  coimtry's  dope 
traffic. 

But  Chief  McCahey  said  be  does  not  believe 
that  the  Mafia  Is  Involved  directly  In  nar- 
cotics. Its  role,  he  said.  Is  to  provide  loans  for 
persons  engaging  In  the  Illegal  traffic. 

In  Harlem,  one  resident,  who  has  been  an 
outspoken  critic  of  the  dope  pushers  In  that 
community,  said  a  "black  and  Cuban  Mafia" 
has  emerged  to  reap  its  profits. 

"Heroin  is  coming  Into  this  coimtry  In 
greater  quantities  than  ever  before,"  Chief 
McCahey  said.  "Increasing  narcotics  arrests 
In  this  city  cannot  curb  drug  abuse  as  long 
as  tons  of  heroin  are  smuggled  across  our 
nation's  borders  each  year. 

"Large  numbers  of  pushers  and  dealers 
are  being  arrested  after  painstaking  investi- 
gations, but  these  efforts  are  frustrated  by 
tbe  continued  illegal  Import  of  drugs  which 
flow  endlessly  through  tbe  orgem.lzed  crim- 
inal market  and  Into  the  bloodstream  of  a 
growing  addict  population." 

Nearly  400  persons  have  perished  from 
drug  abiise  since  the  begining  of  the  year, 
according  to  tbe  chief  medical  examiner's 
office.  And  the  number  of  known  heroin  users 
In  the  city's  high  schools  Increased  400  per- 
cent during  a  1968-69  period. 

The  use  of  heroin  has  not  only  increased, 
it  has  spread  beyond  the  black  enclaves  to  the 
city's  white  high  schools,  city  colleges,  and 
even  Columbia  University — whose  students 
have  access  to  the  same  dealers  as  do  Har- 
lem's pusher-addicts. 

Some  Harlemltes  point  to  the  spread  of 
heroin  to  the  white  community  with  a  sad  but 
ironic  hopeftUness.  "The  best  way  to  cure 
the  dope  problem  Is  to  have  some  son  of  a 
senator  or  Judge  get  hooked."  said  an  ex- 
addict  working  In  one  of  tbe  city's  drug  treat- 
ment centers. 

Black  community  leaders  are  beginning  to 
mount  their  own  antidrug  campaigns.  New 
York  State  Sen.  Waldaba  Stewart  (Dl  of 
Brooklyn  Is  supporting  male  citizen -action 
groups  that  make  it  their  business  to  ap- 
proach known  pushers  and  teU  them  to 
move  out.  The  Black  Panther  Party  in 
Queens  announced  recently  that  It  is  pre- 
pared to  use  whatever  means  necessary  to 
force  out  "the  pusher  man." 

GIIOUP  PtTRSTTES  INTORMATION 

A  year-old  group  called  Mothers  Against 
Drugs  (MAD)  urges  community  residents  to 
record  the  names,  addresses,  and  license- 
plate  numbers  of  known  traffickers,  suppliers, 
and  pushers.  MAD  then  turns  this  Informa- 
tion over  to  tbe  district  attorney's  office. 

These  groups  are  trying  to  make  a  dent 
In  the  flow  of  heroin  Into  their  own  com- 
munities. But  they  also  appeal  to  federal 
officials  to  Increase  efforts  to  prevent  tbe 
drugs  from  entering  the  country  In  the  first 
place. 

Tbe  Bureau  of  Customs,  a  branch  of  the 
Treasury  Dep>artment,  has  tbe  seemingly  In- 
surmountable task  of  blocking  illegal  drugs 
at  port  of  entry.  With  millions  of  persons 
traveling  to  and  from  tbe  United  States  an- 
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nually  by  air  or  ship,  every  jjerson  is  a  po- 
tential smuggler  of  an  illegal  narcotic  drug. 

The  Congress  recently  provided  $9  million 
In  a  supplemental  appropriation  which 
help)ed  Increase  the  customs  service  and 
strengthened  Its  Investigative  powers. 

Under  what  Is  called  the  department's  ac- 
celerated inspection  system,  which  began  In 
early  June,  customs  inspectors  at  Kennedy 
Airport,  after  primary  questioning,  select  20 
percent  of  the  passengers  entering  the  coun- 
try for  secondary  examinations  and  thorough 
inspections  of  all  their  baggage. 

CUSTOMS  agent's  SEARCH  POWERS 

There  are  about  300  customs  inspectors  at 
Kennedy  Airport,  which  is  acknowledged  as 
a  major  distribution  center  for  drugs. 

Customs  agents,  who  belong  to  the  serv- 
ice's enforcement  branch,  have  unusual  au- 
thority to  make  a  complete  search  of  a  per- 
son's baggage,  personal  effects,  and  his  body. 

This  unit  makes  wide  use  of  piaid  in- 
formers, some  of  whom  are  entitled  to  25 
percent  of  the  value  of  tbe  contraband  re* 
covered  by  tbe  government.  The  amount 
paid  is  not  to  exceed  $50,000  for  any  one 
case. 

"We've  had  cases  where  an  individual 
informer,  as  a  result  of  information  furnished 
to  us,  has  received  several  hiindred  thousand 
dollars,"  the  customs  spokesman  s&id. 

The  department  is  also  conducting  ex- 
periments on  methods  of  detecting  heroin 
or  cocaine,  both  of  which  are  almost  odorless. 

But  according  to  Oommlssioner  of  Cus- 
toms Myles  J.  Ambrose,  the  results  of  these 
efforts  are  still  negligible.  Testifying  recently 
before  a  oongresslonal  committee,  he  s&id 
that  tbe  stepped-up  baggage  Inspection  sys- 
tem has  so  far  failed  to  make  any  "signifi- 
cant" gains  in  curbing  heroin  smuggling. 
And  tips  from  informers  account  for  only 
about  5  percent  of  the  seizures  of  drugs  at 
customs,  the  bureau  says. 

rEDBRAL  CRACKDOWN  CHALKED  UP 

The  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs,  a  branch  of  the  Justice  Department, 
is  the  other  major  federal  agency  attempt- 
ing to  curb  the  illegal  drug  traffic. 

Recently,  federal  agents  made  raids  in  New 
York  and  nine  other  cities,  arrested  135  per- 
sons, and  seized  heroin  and  cocaine  valued 
at  $2.5  million  on  the  retail  market. 

The  target,  said  Attorney  General  John  N. 
Mitchell,  was  a  nationwide  ring  handling 
about  30  percent  of  all  heroin  sales  and 
about  75  to  80  percent  of  cocaine  sales  in 
tbe  United  States. 

But  heroin  Is  still  very  much  available. 
"Tbe  raid  wasn't  even  felt  out  on  the  street," 
said  John  Maxwell,  an  ex-addict  who  helps 
at  Phoenix  House,  one  of  the  city's  drug 
treatment  centers.  "I  can  see  the  fellows  out 
on  tbe  street  copping  Just  as  big  as  life." 

According  to  Justice  Department  officials, 
much  of  the  evidence  on  which  the  raids 
were  based  came  about  through  wlret^>plng. 
Mr.  Mitchell  is  seeking  new  legislation  which 
would  allow  tbe  searching  of  dwellings  with- 
out notice:  the  so-called  "no-knock"  law. 

Xrax  OP  BOSTING  LAWS  URGED 

Some  black  community  leaders  say  that 
even  without  the  support  of  such  legislation, 
local  poUce  could  effectively  harass  sus- 
pected big  dealers. 

"Right  next  door  to  this  drug  treatment 
center  is  the  biggest  dope  drop  in  Brooklyn." 
said  Dr.  Barry  Primm,  director  of  the  Addic- 
tion Research  and  Treatment  Center  in  Bed- 
ford-Stuyves«mt.  "Maybe  the  police  cant 
catch  'Brooklyn  Slim'  with  the  drug.  But 
they  could  get  him  on  something  else — like 
the  pile  of  garbage  In  his  backyard." 

According  to  John  E.  IngersoU,  director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs,  his  department  Is  hoping  for  stronger 
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narcotics  laws  that  would  Impose  stlffer  pen- 
alties on  sellers  and  stress  leniency  for 
yoiingsters  who  buy  drugs  for  their  own 
use.  Mr.  Ingersoll  says  that  the  bureau  Is  also 
"working  very  hard  to  get  rid  of  the  source 
In  Turkey  and  Prance  particularly." 

But  In  the  end  Mr.  Ingersoll  and  other 
law-erLforcement  officials  suggest  that  the 
only  way  to  stop  the  heroin  traffic  Is  to  stop 
the  demand  for  heroin.  He  stressed  the  need 
for  more  educational  programs  to  deter  drug 
use. 

"You've  got  to  get  Inside  the  skin  of  people 
and  turn  them  off  drugs  and  turn  them  on 
to  something  else — something  constructive. 
People  are  going  to  have  to  resolve  their 
problems  without  the  use  of  drugs.  It's  a 
very,  very  difficult  and  frustrating  kind  of 
undertaking,  but  I  think  we'd  better  get  on 
with  It." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


THE  MOD  CXDRPS 


July  22,  1970 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 

OP    KEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  15.  1970 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  11  years  ago 
this  month  the  89th  Congress  during  the 
administration  of  the  late  Dwlght  D. 
Eisenhower,  designated  the  third  week  in 
July  as  Captive  Nations  Week.  This  year, 
from  July  12  through  July  18,  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  17  other  free 
nations  wiU  again  mark  that  anniver- 
sary. 

As  is  pointed  out  in  the  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  manifesto  of  1970,  this 
week's  observance  falls  Just  2  months 
after  the  25th  anniversary  of  one  of  the 
most  poignant  anniversaries  ever  marked 
in  our  time.  For  it  was  25  years  ago  in 
May,  as  World  War  n  drew  to  a  vic- 
torious close,  that  the  100  million  people 
from  east  and  central  Europe  began  to  be 
drawn  into  the  Communist  domination 
of  Russia.  Even  as  these  once  free  and 
independent  people  were  celebrating 
their  liberation  from  the  Nazi  tyranny, 
they  were  being  absorbed  by  the  Com- 
munists. 

Living  in  freedom  we  often  forget 
what  a  priceless  possession  freedom  is, 
and  that  even  as  we  enjoy  our  freedom 
much  of  the  world  still  knows  only  Com- 
munist oppression.  Yet  the  revolts  of 
Hungary  and  Poland  in  1956,  and  more 
recently  the  tragic  crushing  of  liberal- 
izing movements  in  Czechoslovakia 
should  remind  us  how  much  those  peo- 
ple held  under  Communist  domination 
for  nearly  a  generation  desire  freedom. 
They  show  us  the  sacrifices  those  brave 
people  held  captive  wlU  make  to  possess 
something  we  take  for  granted. 

Therefore,  this  week-long  observance 
of  Captive  Nations  Week  should  give  us 
all  an  opportimity  to  reaffirm,  not  only 
our  efforts  on  behalf  of  all  repressed 
people,  but  give  us  also  the  chance  to 
ponder  the  danger  and  suffering  that 
can  occur  through  freedom's  loss.  Let 
us  this  week  rededicate  ourselves  to  the 
principal  that  all  men  should  be  free, 
and  strengthen  our  spirits  with  that  love 
for  freedom  that  has  marked  us  as  a  na- 
tion from  our  birth. 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  22,  1970 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  July  9  the  Washington  Post 
reported  the  formation  of  a  national 
sports  committee  to  help  fight  drug  abuse 
among  America's  youngsters.  To  be 
known  as  the  MOD  Corps,  with  MOD 
signifying  March  on  Drugs,  five  profes- 
sional athletes  were  the  first  recruits  in 
a  group  expected  to  reach  several  hun- 
dred. These  athletes  will  make  speeches, 
meet  youngsters  and  explain  the  dangers 
of  narcotics. 

The  establishment  and  growth  of  drug 
subcultures  among  this  Nation's  young- 
sters spreads  daily.  As  John  Schmitt, 
center  of  the  New  York  Jets,  stated 
"when  the  Jets  asked  me  to  talk  to  some 
young  people  a  few  months  ago  I  was 
amazed  at  what  I  heard.  Kids  in  the 
early  grades,  even  kindergarten,  knew 
more  about  drugs  than  we  did — and  we 
thought  we  were  well  briefed." 

I  applaud  creation  of  this  committee 
and  hope  that  more  and  more  athletes 
will  participate  in  the  fight  against  drug 
abuse. 

For  my  colleagues'  information,  I  am 
Including  the  story  by  Steve  Snider  into 
the  Record  : 

Athletes  Join  March  on  Drugs 
(By  Steve  Snider) 
New  York,  July  9. — A  national  sports  com- 
mittee to  help  fight  drug  abuse  among  Amer- 
ica's youngsters  began  forming  today  under 
the  direction  of  the  MOD  Corps — the  March 
on  Drugs 

Plve  professional  athletes  were  the  first 
recruits  In  a  group  expected  to  reach  several 
hundred  who  will  make  speeches,  meet 
youngsters  and  explain  the  dangers  of  nar- 
cotics: 

Rlckle  Harris,  defensive  halfback,  Washing- 
ton Redskins — "I  went  to  high  school  at  the 
edge  of  the  Watts  section  in  Los  Angeles  and 
the  problem  was  terrific  even  then.  I  escaped 
because  I  was  busy  being  an  athlete.  Yes, 
I  have  taken  pep  pills  from  a  licensed  physi- 
cian to  get  me  through  a  football  game  but 
that's  far  different  than  from  a  pusher  on  the 
street.  I  don't  take  pep  pills  any  more.  And 
no  paln-ktllers  with  a  needle,  either." 

Ron  Woods,  outfielder.  New  York  Yan- 
kees— "About  40  percent  of  the  kids  in  my 
school  at  Compton.  Calif.,  were  taking  drugs. 
Like  Rlckle,  I  stayed  away  because  of  sports. 
The  way  things  are  today,  with  so  much 
around,  I  don't  know  whether  I  could  avoid 
it  again  without  some  help." 

John  Schmitt,  center,  New  York  Jets — "I 
went  to  a  private  school  on  Long  Island  and 
the  biggest  deal  was  sneaking  off  for  a  beer. 
But  when  the  Jets  a.sked  me  to  talk  to  some 
young  people  a  few  months  ago  I  was  amazed 
at  what  I  heard.  Kids  In  the  e.^rly  grades, 
even  kindergarten,  knew  more  about  drugs 
than  we  did — and  we  thought  we  were  well 
briefed." 

Tom  Nleporle.  professional  golfer — "I  have 
nine  children  ranging  from  one  to  14  years. 
I'll  do  anything  I  can  to  protect  them.  Al- 
ready I'm  amazed  at  some  of  the  things  my 
5-year-old  son  repeats  from  conversations 
with  older  boys." 

Mike  Bass,  defensive  halfback,  Washington 
Redskins — "I  went  to  high  school  In  Ypsl- 


lanti,  Mich.,  a  comparative  small,  conserva- 
tive town.  Drugs  were  not  a  problem.  But  as 
Rlckle  and  I  went  around  the  country  this 
summer  as  consultants  to  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  I  found  that  something 
has  been  lost  by  the  youngsters.  The  adults 
are  partly  to  blame.  Between  them,  they 
have  to  find  the  happy  medium." 

Norman  King,  a  New  York  advertising  man 
and  chairman  of  the  March  on  Drugs,  said 
the  committee  will  be  expanded  to  Include 
chapters  In  all  sections  of  the  nation  with 
star  athletes  being  sought  for  the  speakers' 
bureau. 

"The  athletes  are  yoimg,"  said  King.  "Kids 
can  relate  to  them  better  than  they  can  to 
adults." 

Harris  and  Bass  were  winding  up  a  30- 
clty  totir,  mostly  together  but  occasionally 
apart,  to  explain  the  new  program  drawn 
up  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  in 
Washington. 

"The  OEO  Is  certain  that  Just  throwing 
out  a  bat  and  ball  for  the  kids  In  the  summer 
time  Isnt  going  to  do  much  good,"  Bass 
said.  "We  explained  the  OEJO's  program  on 
Job  education  to  officials  and  talked  to  kids. 
One  thing  we  did  was  to  explain  to  the 
youngsters  that  being  a  plumber  or  an  elec- 
trician or  something  like  that  may  not  be 
glamorous  but  It  sure  can  pay  off." 

Today's  youngsters,  on  the  average,  are  a 
long  way  from  being  blase  about  sports  and 
athletes,  Harris  said. 

"They  still  send  us  lota  of  fan  mall  and 
they're  down  there  after  a  game  for  auto- 
graphs," he  said.  "If  they  weren't  looking  up 
to  us  a  little  bit  they  wouldn't  be  wasting 
their  time. 

"I  think  we  can  do  a  lot  of  good  In  the 
MOD  Corps." 


PLANNING  FOR  MORE  PEOPLE 


HON.  GEORGE  BUSH 

or  TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  22,  1970 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Republi- 
can Task  Force  on  Earth  Resources  and 
Population,  of  which  I  am  chairman,  re- 
leased its  final  refport  on  July  8,  entitled 
"Earth  Resources  and  Population — Prob- 
lems and  Directions."  I  have  been  de- 
lighted to  see  the  positive  response  that 
this  repolrt  has  already  received.  Of  par- 
ticular satisfaction  to  me  was  the  edi- 
torial in  the  Houston  Chronicle  last  week 
entitled  "Planning  for  More  People."  I 
offer  this  editorial  for  the  Record  for  the 
benefit  of  my  coUeeigues : 

Planning  for  Morx  People 

The  United  States  may  be  moving  to  meet 
the  demands  of  Its  rapidly  expanding  popu- 
lation. But  Is  It  moving  fast  enough? 

The  House  Republican  Task  Force  on  Earth 
Resources  and  Population  has  urged  the  fed- 
eral government  to  give  emphasis  to  research 
and  development  of  potential  reservoirs  of 
food  and  minerals  equal  to  the  effort  on  our 
space  exploration  program. 

We  are  exhausting  otir  gjeat  stores  of  nat- 
ural resources  and  fuels.  Presently  we  must 
look  elsewhere  for  more  raw  materials,  for 
the  "potential  reservoirs."  The  sea  Is  one  such 
possible  source. 

In  Its  final  report  on  the  problems  of  a 
growing  population  and  Its  needs,  the  Task 
Force,  headed  by  Republican  Cong.  George 
Bush  of  Houston,  has  stressed  the  effect  of 
overpopulation  on  America: 

Our  cities  are  overcrowded.  They  have  been 
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termed  "sick"  liecause  of  it.  The  resulting 
friction  causes  social  problems  and  unrest. 
Our  transportation  facilities  cannot  handle 
the  demands  of  urbanization. 

Fortunately,  the  United  States  does  not 
have  population  problems  as  severe  as  many 
other  countries.  It  can  support  itself.  It  pro- 
duces enough  food  for  Its  citizens  and  will 
continue  to  do  so  for  many  years  to  come. 
Yet  the  Increased  productivity  has  been 
achieved  only  with  fertilizers  and  pesticides. 
And  they  can  cause  ecological  damage. 

As  we  gear  our  technology  to  the  Increase 
In  ntunbers,  we  severely  strain  the  environ- 
ment. How  much  longer  can  the  earth 
cleanse  Itself?  No  one  knows.  But  at  the  rate 
the  population  has  been  growing  (scientists 
forecast  the  world's  population  will  double 
by  2009)  we  may  find  out  all  too  soon. 


ROSE  L.  STURDYVIN,  WINNER  OF 
VA'S  DISTINGUISHED  SERVICE 
AWARD:  MODEL  FOR  THE  NATION 


HON. 


SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  22,  1970 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  ren- 
dering assistance  to  disabled  veterans  is 
a  delicate  matter.  * 

According  to  Rose  L.  Sturdyvin,  who 
has  been  supplying  such  assistance  in 
Hawaii  for  21  years,  the  disabled  veteran 
needs  help,  but  may  resent  overt  sym- 
pathy. Says  Mrs.  Sturdyvin: 

You  have  to  be  sympathetic  without  ap- 
pearing to  be,  and  help  them  to  help  them- 
selves. 

For  over  two  decades.  Rose  Sturdj'vin 
has  been  helping  disabled  veterans  help 
themselves,  for  most  of  that  time  as  Na- 
tional Service  Officer  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  in  Hawaii. 

She  was  recently  honored  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  as  a  recipient  of 
their  Distinguished  Service  Award,  the 
highest  honor  bestowed  by  the  agency. 

Mrs.  Sturdyvin's  story  was  warmly  told 
in  a  recent  article  in  the  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin,  and  I  submit  that  article  for 
inclusion  in  the  Record  because  I  believe 
she  stands  as  a  model  for  the  entire 
Nation: 

She  Helps  Veterans  Get  What  They 

Deserve 

(By  Kathy  Oautler) 

If  your  Job  title  Is  "national  service  officer" 
you  have  some  explaining  to  do  at  cocktail 
parties.  It  Isn't  like  saying.  "I'm  a  doctor," 
(or  teacher  or  secretary  or  high  wire  acro- 
bat.)  Everyone  knows  what  they  do. 

But  being  a  national  service  officer  for  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  Is  something 
else.  Not  to  mention  being  the  only  female 
national  service  officer  In  charge  of  a  DAV 
office  in  the  United  States. 

"Basically  my  Job  Is  to  counsel  veterans, 
their  widows  and  dependents  on  the  benefits 
available  to  them."  said  Mrs.  Rose  L.  Sturdy- 
vin, who  IS  the  only  woman  to  fill  this  posi- 
tion in  the  States.  She  Is  in  charge  of  the 
Hawaii  DAV  office  at  680  Ala  Moana  Blvd. 

"I  represent  them  before  the  rating  board 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  In  matters 
concerning  their  claims,"  Mrs.  Sturdjrvln 
continued.  "That  Is  my  Job,  supposedly,  but 
I  usually  end  up  getting  involved  In  their 
personal  problems  too.  First  they  come  in 
for  their  disability  claim,  then  they  tell  you, 
their  troubles,  anything  from  their  chil- 
dren's education  to  'My  wife  left  me  and  I 
don't  know  what  to  do.'  " 
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Mrs.  Sturdyvin  last  month  received  the 
highest  honor  bestowed  by  the  agency,  the 
Distinguished  Service  Award,  for  continu- 
ing service  In  21  years  with  Hawaii  DAV. 
She  has  been  head  of  the  office  for  the  last 
15. 

'I  came  to  this  office  in  1949  as  a  part- 
time  secretary,"  the  Honolulu  born  Mrs. 
Sturdyvin  said.  "I  never  intended  to  stay 
but  somehow  the  contacts  I  made,  the 
people — you  get  engrossed  in  helping  people 
and  you  must  stay  and  stay,  so  here  I  am." 

Besides  helping  veterans  and  widows  of 
veterans,  there  Is  another  aspect  of  her  Job 
which  she  considers  very  Important — help- 
ing the  wives  of  veterans  to  help  their  hus- 
bands— tactfully. 

•Disabled  veterans  need  help,"  she  said, 
"and  the  wives  are  generally  undersUndlng 
and  sympathetic.  The  problem  Is  that  the 
disabled  man — even  If  he's  an  amputee — 
resents  help  and  sympathy.  You  have  to  be 
sympathetic  wdthout  appearing  to  be,  and 
help  them  to  help  themselves.'' 

As  a  national  service  officer,  Mrs.  Sturdy- 
vin Is  accredited  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration to  bring  cases  before  the  VA  rating 
board  in  the  manner  of  a  lawyer  before  a 
court.  Accreditation  also  gives  her  access  to 
the  confidential  records  of  the  VA. 

Mrs.  Sturdyvin  emphasized  that  the  DAV 
is  not  part  of  the  VA,  but  a  separate  orga- 
nization (chartered  by  the  U.S.  Congress  in 
1920)   working  out  of  the  VA  office. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  tlirough  the  DAV 
to  obtain  veterans'  benefits— application  can 
be  made  through  the  VA  office  directly— but 
Mrs.  Sturdyvin  feels  the  DAV  performs  a 
necessary  function  In  making  families  aware 
of  what  U  available  to  them  and  acting  as 
intermediary. 

"Some  veterans  and  widows  are  unaware 
of  the  benefits  they  can  get,"  Mrs.  Stur- 
dyvin said,  "such  as  education  through  the 
G.I.  bin.  Job  training,  education  for  their 
children.  Also,  they  don't  always  know  their 
limitations.  A  widow  of  a  veteran  who  dies 
of  a  service-connected  disability  Is  entitled 
to  full  death  compensation,  but  If  a  veteran 
dies  of  a  heart  condition  20  years  later,  she 
cannot  receive  compensation  unless  she's 
below  a  certain  Income  criterion.'' 

Not  knowing  this  frequently  causes  prob- 
lems and  panic  for  widows  In  the  following 
manner,  the  service  officer  said: 

A  widow  who  Is  working  receives  compen- 
sation checks  regularly  from  the  VA.  She 
doesn't  realize  that  she  is  not  entitled  to  the 
full  amount  she  Is  receiving.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  the  VA  sends  her  an  income  ques- 
tionnaire which  she  fills  out.  Then  It  hap- 
pens—she gets  a  letter  ifrom  the  VA  office 
telling  her  she  has  received  an  overpayment 
of  $4,000,  and  asking  her  to  return  the 
money. 

"By  then  of  course  she  has  spent  It,"  said 
Mrs.  Sturdyvin.  "And  usually  she  U  unable 
to  pay." 

At  this  point,  If  the  widow  has  contact 
vrtth  the  DAV  office,  Mrs.  Sturdyvin  steps 
In  tmd  takes  her  case  before  the  board. 

"Usually  I've  been  successful  In  getting 
a  waiver  of  overpayment  so  she  doesnt  have 
to  pay  back  the  money,"  she  said.  "In  most 
cases  she  cant  pay  because  she's  getting  so 
little  anyway.  Some  widows  dont  know 
about  the  service  and  they  borrow,  beg  or 
try  to  get  the  money  somehow." 

Cases  like  this  are  frequent,  she  said, 
although  most  of  them  run  only  to  sums  In 
the  hundreds,  not  thousands.  Most  such 
problems  she  thinks  could  be  avoided  If  the 
widow  consulted  the  DAV  office  about  her 
rights,  obligations  and  benefits  In  the  first 
place. 

"Some  of  them  have  the  attitude  that  be- 
cause they  have  lost  a  husband  or  son  they 
are  entitled  to  anything  the  government 
gfives  them,"  she  stdd. 

Twice  a  widow  herself,  although  not  a 
military  vridow,  Mrs.  Sturdyvin  finds  It  easy 
to  sympathize  with  their  problems.  Since  the 
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death  of  her  second  husband.  Earl  Sturdyvin, 
former  deputy  tax  director  for  the  State,  In 
1965,  she  has  lived  by  herself  in  a  condo- 
minium at  the  Kaplolani  Bel-Alre.  She  has 
no  children. 

•I  keep  busy  with  organization  work,"  she 
said,  "most  of  it  connected  with  veterans." 

She  is  a  member  of  the  State  Executive 
Committee  for  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans, Department  of  Hawaii,  and  has  served 
on  the  DAV's  fund  raising  drive.  She  Is  a 
member  of  the  DAV  Auxiliary,  Oahu  No.  1, 
a  past  president  and  current  member  of  the 
VFW  Ladles'  Auxiliary,  a  member  of  the 
Zonta  Club  of  Honolulu,  and  former  presi- 
dent of  the  same  club's  Wahiawa  chapter. 

She  lived  in  Wahiawa  when  Sturdyvin 
operated  the  Town  and  Country  Lodge,  a 
Wahaiwa  restaurant  now  out  of  business. 

"I  didn't  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
restaurant, "  she  said.  "I  was  too  busy  here, 
but  I  do  love  to  cook.  I  don't  do  as  much 
now  that  I'm  alone — occasionally  I  bake  pies 
and  things." 

The  service  officer  also  knits  (she  has  made 
several  dresses  for  herself)  and  loves  fashion. 
Before  she  was  first  married  she  operated  her 
own  dress  shop. 

"But  I  don't  have  much  time  for  knitting 
or  much  else  now,"  she  said.  "My  Job  Is  from 
7:30  to  4  supposedly,  but  really  from  7:30 
until  I'm  done." 


SOVIET  NUCLEAR  SUPERIORITY 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\-ES 

Wednesday,  July  22,  1970 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Sunday,  June  28,  1970,  edition  of  the 
San  Diego  Union  carried  an  informative 
editorial  reviewing  the  conflicting  views 
surroimding  our  position  of  superiority 
to  the  Sovet  Union  in  strategic  nuclear 
arms.  This  editorial  does  much  to  place 
in  perspective  the  overriding  need  to 
support  the  bolstering  of  our  nuclear 
arms.  The  author,  Adm.  Ruthven  E. 
Libby,  USN,  retired,  attempts  to  turn 
the  public  on  to  the  pressing  situation 
and  I  feel  this  commendable  effort  should 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  my  House 
colleagues: 

Soviet  Union  Gaining  Nuclear  StjpEaioRrry, 

Says  Writer 

(By  Ruthven  E.  Llbby) 

Aeec^  Is  probably  too  square  to  be  read 
by  the  youngsters  of  today,  but  the  oldsters 
will  remember  his  fable  of  the  race  between 
the  hare  and  the  tortoise. 

The  tortoise  won  by  proceeding  steadily, 
albeit  slowly,  while  the  hare  rtished  ahead 
and  then  doped  off. 

This  famous  fabler  vrould  have  been  hard 
put  to  construct  a  tale  illustrative  either  of 
the  rise  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  a  position  of 
superiority  in  strategic  nucleaj  arms,  or  of 
the  mental  state  of  the  American  public 
which  let  this  happen.  He  probably  would 
have  likened  us  somehow  to  the  lemmings. 

But,  as  the  House  Armed  Service  Commit- 
tee said  in  a  report  released  In  late  April, 
"There  has  not  been  an  arms  race;  the  So- 
viets have  been  running  at  full  speed  by 
themselves." 

The  American  public,  government  officials 
and  our  allies  have  been  warned  repeatedly 
of  the  present  situation  and  Informed  suc- 
cinctly of  the  rapidity  with  which  Soviet  su- 
periority Is  grovrtng.  Because  of  the  sources 
and  the  number  of  these  warnings,  the  pub- 
lic cannot  possibly  plead  ignorance.  Our  re- 
fusal so  far  to  act  must  be  ascribed  to  other 
reasons. 
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President  NUon  repeatedly  has  demon- 
strated his  trust  and  oonfldence  In  the  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  forces,  men  and  women 
who  have  devoted  their  lives — and  often  sac- 
rlflced  them — to  defend  this  nation.  As  com- 
mander-in-chief, he  has  demonstrated  "loy- 
alty down"  which  Is  the  wellsprlng  of  "loyalty 
up"  and  the  keystone  of  military  morale. 

He  Is  unhappy  about  the  tendency  of  many 
Americans  to  view  patriotism  with  scorn, 
their  desire  to  cut  back  on  national  defense, 
to  regard  military  forces  and  military  spend- 
ing as  Inherently  evil. 

He  recognizes  the  high  motives  of  those 
who  wish  to  reduce  the  defense  budget  In 
order  to  Improve  the  domestic  environment — 
but  he  warns  that  unless  the  country  has 
adequate  defenses,  there  may  be  no  environ- 
ment to  worry  about.  And.  he  gives  us  chap- 
ter and  verse  to  prove  that  our  defenses,  al- 
ready woefully  Inadequate,  are  steadily  be- 
coming less  so  In  the  face  of  burgeoning  So- 
viet power. 

Both  he  and  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln 
Laird  have  told  us  that  we  are  now  at  the 
point— or  very  close  to  it — where  we  must 
decide  whether  we  are  to  continue  as  a  flrst- 
class  power  or  settle  for  a  state  of  subser- 
vience to  Russia. 

Laird  has  revealed  many  detailed  statistics 
about  the  Russians'  steadily  Increasing  pre- 
ponderance in  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
siles, in  SS-9  missiles  explicitly  designed  to 
knock  out  our  Mlnuteman  silos.  In  mlssile- 
launchiug  submarines,  in  fractional  orbital 
bonlbardment  systems,  in  undersea  long- 
range  missile  systems — In  the  entire  spectrum 
of  offensive  flrst-strlke  nuclear  arms — and  in 
antlballistic  missile  systems  designed  to  pro- 
tect themselvee  against  our  attack  capability. 

He  has  warned  us,  and  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization,  that  the  Soviet  momen- 
tum in  arms  development  is  a  grave  danger 
to  the  survival  of  the  West. 

He  has  warned  that  If  no  progress  occurs 
In  the  Stateglc  Arms  Limitation  Talks  in 
Vienna,  hard,  tough  decisions  on  nuclear 
arms  must  be  made  by  the  United  States,  de- 
cisions which  will  require  the  European  mem- 
bers of  NATO  to  shoulder  more  and  more  of 
the  burden  of  their  own  defense.  In  return, 
the  NATO  defense  ministers  recognize  and 
are  concerned  alwut  the  continuing  growth 
of  the  armed  forces  of  Russia. 

The  House  Armed  Services  Report  of  April 
27  said,  "In  the  last  five  years  the  Soviets 
have  Increased  their  strategic  offensive  mis- 
siles from  around  300  to  1,600  and  have 
achieved  a  fourfold  Increase  In  the  megaton- 
nage  of  their  strategic  ar.Rcnal. 

"The  United  States,  by  contrast,  la  pro- 
ceeding on  a  strategic  offensive  force  level 
that  was  determined  in  the  mld-'608  and  In 
which  no  essential  change  has  been  made 
despite  a  change  In  the  natiire  at  the  threat. 
In  the  comparable  time  frame,  the  United 
States  has  reduced  ita  nuclear  megatonnage 
by  more  than  40  per  cent. 

"It  should  be  kept  In  mind  that  the  de- 
cision to  make  MIRV  (multiple  Independ- 
ently targeted  reentry  vehicles)  a  part  of  the 
U.S.  Mlnuteman  force  was  made  In  the  1965 
to  1967  time  frame.  Since  this  step  was  con- 
sidered .  .  .  necessary  against  the  then  pro- 
jected threat,  it  should  be  apparent  that  the 
continuation  of  the  MIRV  and  ABM  pro- 
grams are  but  the  continuation  of  deploy- 
ment for  a  deterrent  i>ollcy  adequate  to  meet 
the  threat  as  It  then  existed." 

Since  thla  decision  was  made,  the  threat 
has  increased  many  times  over.  Yet  we  have 
done  nothing  to  Increase  our  capability  to 
meet  the  new  threat. 

On  the  contrary,  even  the  continuation  of 
the  present  limited  Safeguard  and  MIRV 
programs  la  in  danger  from  the  Senate  anti- 
war coalition. 

Last  August  a  50-SO  Senate  vote  Jtist  barely 
failed  to  defeat  the  deployment  of  even  the 
limited  Safeguard  program. 

This  coalition  now  enjoys  a  majority  In 
the  Senate,  and  seems  increasingly  able  to 
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convince  the  public  that  funding  for  cor- 
rection of  domestic  woes  should  take  prece- 
dence over  funding  for  defense,  and  that 
money  spent  on  new  weapons  systems  does 
not  really  increase  our  security  anyway.  Some 
of  the  coalition  seem  convinced  that  if  we 
bug  out  of  Southeast  Asia  and  unilaterally 
disarm,  peace  will  automatically  descend 
upon  the  world. 

Perhaps  they  should  be  reminded  once 
ag^in  of  the  Communists'  dogma  that 
"peace"  exists  when  the  Communist  take- 
over of  the  world  is  proceeding  on  schedule, 
and  "lasting  peace"  will  prevail  when  It  has 
been  accompllBhed. 

They  also  would  do  well  to  consider  that 
whatever  human  frailties  may  afflict  the 
rulers  of  the  Soviet  Union,  comi>as6ion  and 
failure  to  take  advantage  of  opportunities  to 
further  Communist  alms  are  not  included. 

Now  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  relieved 
oiu-  young  men  of  any  obligation  to  fight  to 
defend  the  liberties  they  have  inherited 
from  their  forebears  who  fought  to  establish 
and  maintain  them,  our  destruction  in  short 
order  la  assured  if  we  fall  to  bolster  our  nu- 
clear deterrent  to  the  point  that  we  tire  not 
vulnerable  to  nuclear  blackmail. 


CONGRESSMAN  WYDLER'S  1970 
QUESTIONNAIRE  RESULTS 


HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  22.  1970 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  be- 
come a  tradition  in  the  "Fabulous 
Fourth"  Congressional  E>istrlct  to  send 
reports  of  my  activities  to  constituents 
and,  once  each  year,  to  ask  for  their 
views  on  important  current  national  is- 
sues, by  means  of  a  questionnaire.  The 
questionnaire  is  now  in  its  seventh  con- 
secutive year. 

I  send  the  questionnaire  to  every  resi- 
dent who  lives  in  the  Fabulous  Fourth 
Congressional  District,  regardless  of 
party.  In  this  way,  I  can  truly  test  the 
prevailing  opinion  on  great  national  is- 
sues. 

Once  again,  many  thousands  of  people 
of  the  Fourth  Congressional  District 
have  answered  the  questionnaire.  The 
results  have  been  carefully  tabulated  and 

1  am  stiU  busy  answering  the  many  com- 
ments that  have  been  made  to  me  on  the 
questionnaire  returns.  The  enthusiastic 
response  proves,  once  again,  that  people 
do  care  about  their  Government. 

I  am  now  sending  a  copy  of  the  ques- 
tionnaire results  to  each  home  In  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District.  These  re- 
sults show  the  prevailing  opinions  in  the 
district. 

As  for  the  results,  which  were  obtained 
mainly  in  the  early  spring,  three  out  of 
every  four  persons  approved  the  way 
President  Nixon  was  handling  the  situ- 
ation in  Vietnam. 

More  than  90  percent  approved  a  Fed- 
eral agency  to  enforce  environmental 
standards,  and  to  make  it  a  Federal  of- 
fense to  send  obscene  materials  through 
the  mails  to  individuals  under  16  years 
of  age.  I  have  sponsored  legislation  to  ac- 
complish both  these  ends. 

Finally,  people  have  rated  the  control 
of  violence  as  the  No.  1  domestic  problem, 
with  pollution  and  race  relations  as  Nos. 

2  and  3. 

The  complete  questionnaire  results  fol- 
low: 
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Rksttlts  or  THE  Skvexth  Annual  "PABuioTra 

POUKTH"     QtJXSTIONNAIRE     OF     THE     FOURTH 
CONCRJBSSIONAL    DlSTHICT,    NASSAU    COUNTT 

N.Y. 

I  In  percent) 

1.  The  Vietnamese  conflict:  Do  you  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  of  the  way  President 
Nixon  Is  handling  the  situation  in  Vietnam? 

Approve 68.58 

Disapprove 20.26 

Undecided n.  ig 

2.  The  inHationary  spiral:  Do  you  approve 
or  disapprove  of  stronger  government  con- 
trols on  consumer  spending  such  as  restric- 
tions on  the  distribution  of  unsolicited  credit 
cards? 

Approve 86  80 

Disapprove 9  26 

Undecided    3  94 

3.  The  rights  of  consumers:  Do  you  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  of  increased  budgetary- 
appropriations  for  the  governmental  agen- 
cies concerned  with  enforcing  food  and  drug 
regulations? 

Approve 84.72 

Disapprove 8.60 

Undecided g  ga 

Do  you  approve  or  disapprove  of  more 
stringent  regulations  with  regard  to  food 
addiUves  or  substitutes? 

Approve 88.38 

Disapprove 4  33 

Undecided "__"     7  24 

4.  The  natural  environment:  Do  you  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  of  specific  federal  stand- 
ards for  keeping  our  environment  unpolluted 
with  an  agency  designated  to  enforce  these 
standards? 

Approve 94  eo 

Disapprove 2. 18 

Undecided "I.I     z,02 

5.  The  welfare  reform:  Do  you  approve  or 
disapprove  of  the  President's  "family  assist- 
ance plan" — a  federaUy  supported  "floor"  un- 
der the  income  of  American  famlUee,  Irre- 
spectlv3  of  where  they  live? 

Approve 45.96 

Disapprove 33.44 

Undecided 20.60 

6.  The  social  security  system:  Do  you  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  of  tying  social  security 
payments  directly  to  the  cost-of-living 
index? 

Approve 80.42 

Disapprove 11.22 

Undecided  8.36 

7.  The  high  cost  of  college:  Do  you  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  of  allowing  Income  tax 
credits  for  college  tuition  expenses? 

Approve 74.24 

Disapprove 19.86 

Undecided 5  90 

8.  The  transportation  setup:  Do  you  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  of  federal  subsidies  to 
localitiee  with  major  mass  transportation 
problems? 

Approve 63.94 

Disapprove 26.68 

Undecided 9.38 

9.  The  voting  age :  Do  you  approve  or  dis- 
approve of  amending  the  Constitution  to 
permit  18-year-olds  to  vote? 

Approve 39.  gg 

Disapprove    63.66 

Undecided   8.68 

10.  The  post  office:  Do  you  approve  or  dis- 
approve of  converting  the  Poet  OfBce  Depart- 
ment to  a  government-owned  corixtratlon  op- 
erating on  a  self-sustaining  basis? 

Approve    69.38 

Disapprove 16,80 

Undecided   13.82 
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11.  The  abuse  of  the  malls:  Do  you  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  of  my  bill  making  it  a 
federal  offense  to  send  obscene  or  porno- 
graphic materials  through  the  mail  to  In- 
dividuals under  16  years  of  age? 

Appro\e    93.82 

Disapprove 3.34 

Undecided    2.84 

12.  The  new  federalism:  Do  you  approve 
or  disapprove  of  the  President's  proposal  for 
a  federal-state  partnership  with  the  federal 
government  sharing  its  revenues  with  states 
and  localities? 

Approve    66.88 

Disapprove    12.94 

Undecided    20.18 

THE    DECADE    OF    THE    1970'S 

Please  give  a  numerical  rating  to  these 
domestic  problems  indicating  the  order  of 
priority  you  feel  they  should  have  during  the 
next  ten  years. 

Number 

Race    relations 3 

Environmental    pollution 2 

Improved  quality  of  education 4 

Population  explosion 8 

Mass   housing 7 

Adequate  food  supply 9 

Decay  of  the  cities 6 

Mass  transportation 5 

Control   of   violence 1 

Other 10 
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TEXT  OF  STATEMENT  BY 
I.  L.  KENEN 


CON  SON  PRISON 


HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  21.  1970 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  happy 
to  inform  the  House  of  Representatives 
that  an  important  news  development 
has  been  reported  from  Saigon — im- 
portant because  It  reflects  another  step 
forward  to  a  more  humanitarian  world. 
The  Saigon  government  has  anounced 
that  the  notorious  "tiger  cages"  at  Con 
Son  prison  will  be  demolished — erased 
from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

I  hope  the  South  Vietnamese  Oovem- 
ment  will  now  move  quickly  to  wipe  out 
the  last  vestiges  of  brutality  and  neglect 
which  have  typified  many  of  its  other 
prisons  and  interrogation  centers. 

At  the  same  time,  we  should  call  upon 
any  Americans  in  Vietnam  who  have  had 
a  role  in  this  disgraceful  picture — 
whether  it  be  directly  or  by  turning  their 
backs — to  cleanse  themselves  also. 

Only  then  can  we  demand  with  a  clear 
conscience  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
halt  the  inhumane  treatment  of  Ameri- 
can and  South  Vietnamese  prisoners  of 
war. 

The  International  Red  Cross  should 
now  be  given  open  and  full  access  to  all 
prisons  and  detention  centers  in  Viet- 
nam— both  North  and  South — to  deter- 
mine whether  necessary  reforms  have 
been  taken.  They  should  be  allowed  to 
Interview  any  and  all  prisoners  they 
wish.  Their  reports  should  be  made  pub- 
lic so  the  full  weight  of  world  public 
opinion  may  be  brought  to  bear  on  any 
remaining  injustices. 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  22.  1970 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  place  in  the 
Congressional  Record  the  excellent 
statement  of  I.  L.  Kenen  on  the  situation 
in  the  Near  East  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Near  East  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee.  Mr.  Kenen  is  the 
editor  of  the  Near  East  Report,  a  biweekly 
newsletter  on  American  policy  In  the 
Near  East,  and  executive  vice  chairman 
of  the  American  Israel  Public  Affairs 
Committee,  a  national  organi2ation 
which  conducts  public  action  to 
strengthen  United  States-Israel  friend- 
sliip. 

Si  Kenen  has  held  a  responsible  posi- 
tion in  the  American  Jewish  community 
over  the  years.  Between  1943  and  1947, 
he  was  secretary  of  the  American  Jewish 
Conference.  In  1947,  when  the  United 
Nations  took  up  the  Palestine  question, 
he  was  director  of  information  for  the 
Jewish  agency's  delegation,  and  between 
1948  and  1950,  he  served  in  the  same  post 
in  the  first  Israeli  U.N.  delegation. 

Si  Kenen  has  been  a  newspaperman 
both  in  Toronto,  Canada,  and  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  A  founder  of  the  American  News- 
paper Guild  in  1933.  he  was  the  recipient 
of  the  Guild's  Heywood  Broun  Memorial 
Award  in  1943. 

SI  Kenen  is  to  be  complimented  for 
his  fine  work  for  the  security  of  Israel 
and  the  Israeli  people  and  for  his  dedi- 
cation to  peace. 
The  statement  follows: 

Text  or  Statement  by  I.  L.  Kenen 
In  the  Near  East  today  we  are  witnessing  a 
grim  spectacle. 

Twenty-five  years  have  passed  since  World 
War  n  revealed  the  destruction  of  some  six 
million  Jews,  the  degradation  of  the  sur- 
vivors of  that  holocaust  and  the  desolation 
of  the  Jewish  people  around  the  world.  At 
that  time,  the  civilized  International  com- 
munity reacted  vigorously  and,  like  the 
League  of  Nations  after  World  War  I,  the 
United  Nations  reaffirmed  the  right  of  the 
Jewish  people  to  establish  Its  homeland  in 
Palestine,  with  which  it  has  been  linked  for 
thousands  of  years  of  recorded  history. 

But  today  that  homeland  is  in  danger  and 
there  is  an  incredible  Indifference  to  its  fate. 
Today  the  tiny  nation  of  Israel,  with  her 
three  million  people,  U  defending  herself 
from  the  attacks  of  the  Arab  states  and  the 
Arab  terrorists  who  have  waged  war  against 
her  since  her  establishment  in  1948. 

Israel  is  caught  up  in  the  crossfire  of 
three  wars:  the  war  between  the  Arab  states 
and  herself;  the  Arab-Arab  conflict  between 
the  radical  Soviet-supported  states  and  the 
conservative  Western-oriented  states;  the 
cold  war  between  East  and  West,  where  she 
finds  herself  defending  the  interests  of  the 
Free  World  but  wlthotrt  its  active  support. 

The  crucial  Arab-Israel  Issue  is  the  Arab 
refusal  to  recognize  Israel's  right  to  exist. 
From  the  beginning,  the  Arab  states.  In  viola- 
tion of  the  UN  Charter  and  their  UN  obliga- 
tions, have  persisted  In  a  state  of  war  against 
a  neighbor.  In  contrast,  Israel  has  steadfastly 
offered  to  negotiate  peace  treaties, 
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The  United  Nations  has  been  powerless  to 
cope  with  violations  and  to  establish  peace. 

There  is  a  major  reason.  The  Soviet  Union, 
on  the  diplomatic  and  military  fronts,  backs 
the  Arab  states  as  part  of  her  strategy  to 
dominate  the  Near  East.  Whatever  may  be 
her  intention — whether  it  is  to  destroy  Israel 
or  merely  to  exploit  tensions  to  further  her 
own  Imperialism — Is  a  matter  for  speculation. 
What  is  alarming  is  that  the  Soviet  Union 
can  pursue  this  evil  poUcy  without  effective 
challenge  from  any  source. 

But  while  the  Soviet  Union  must  bear  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  the  long  struggle — 
so  costly  in  life  and  resources  to  both  Arabs 
and  Jews — our  own  Government  has  some 
share  In  the  blame.  Over  the  years,  American 
policy  In  the  Near  East  has  been  equivocal, 
erratic  and  Inconsistent  We  have  often  re- 
versed ourselves.  We  have  been  reluctant  to 
take  a  strong  position.  We  have  been  Im- 
mobilized by  doubts  and  fears.  As  a  result, 
the  Arab  states  still  like  to  believe  that  the 
United  States  will  ultimately  abandon  Israel. 

What  explains  the  U.S.  attitude? 

First,  there  Is  fear  that  the  Arab  states  may 
retaliate  against  America's  economic  and 
strategic  interests.  Second,  there  Is  danger 
that  the  Soviet  Union  may  gain  prestige  and 
pwwer  in  a  polarized  Near  East.  And.  third, 
there  are  the  pressures  of  sp>eclal  interests 
concerned  with  short-term  advantage,  trying 
to  buy  some  space  and  time  for  themselves 
by  offering  up  bits  and  pieces  of  Israel  to  ap- 
pease the  Arabs.  They  like  to  identify  their 
own  Interests  with  those  of  the  United  States; 
they  wrap  the  flag  around  oil  derricks. 

These  special  Interests  always  claim  that 
the  United  States  favored  Israel  over  the  Arab 
states  because  of  pressures  exerted  by  Israel's 
friends  and  that  we  need  a  more  "even- 
handed"  policy. 

The  record  refutes  the  myth. 

The  fact  is  that  we  have  been  less  than 
even-handed. 

In  the  beginning,  in  1947,  the  United  States 
reluctantly  endorsed  the  UN  proposal  for  the 
partition  ot  Palestine.  But  we  did  nothing  to 
implement  that  decision.  We  failed  to  help 
Israel  to  defend  her  right  to  the  promised 
state.  Instead,  we  Imposed  an  arms  embargo 
depriving  Israel  of  military  assistance  from 
this  country.  Then,  responding  to  pro-Arab 
lobbying  In  and  outside  the  Government,  we 
reversed  ourselves;  we  tried  to  set  jjartitlon 
aside  and  to  substitute  an  unreali:>tlc  UN 
trusteeship  plan. 

Subsequently,  the  United  States  recurrently 
pressured  Israel  to  abandon  territories  she 
had  won  in  the  struggle  with  the  Arabs. 
While  we  gave  generous  economic  assistance 
to  both  Israel  and  the  Arab  states — and  Con- 
gress was  primarily  responsible  for  initialing 
that  program — we  repeatedly  refused  Israel's 
requests  for  arms,  even  after  the  Soviet 
Union  began  arming  the  Arab  states.  We 
detoured  her  to  ottiei  countries.  In  lieu  of 
arms,  we  offered  guarantees,  but  these  faded 
into  scraps  of  paper  when  the  time  came  to 
carry  them  out. 

We  declined  to  support  Israel's  pleas  for 
direct  Arab-Israel  peace  negotiations.  We 
failed  to  challenge  the  Arab  boycott.  We  Im- 
prudently perpetuated  the  Arab  refugee  prob- 
lem by  urging  unrealistic  repatriation  pro- 
posals and  by  falling  to  Insist  on  resettle- 
ment. And  often,  over  the  years,  we  seemed 
to  be  In  competition  with  the  Soviet  Union 
for  the  favor  of  the  Arab  states,  and  certain 
charismatic  Arab  leaders,  like  President  Nas- 
ser of  Egypt. 

the  ATTrrUDE  OF  congeess 
Throughout  this  period  Congress  has  dis- 
played greater  retdlsm  on  these  issues. 

The    restoration    of    the    Jewish    national 
homeland  was  supported  by  Congress  in  1922  ^ 
and  again  In  194S — and  in  the  post-war  de- 
bate,  a  large   majority   of  the  Senate   and 
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House  vigorously  favored  the  same  objective; 
they  were  reflecting  the  views  of  most  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  State  of  Israel  came  Into  being  with 
the  help  of  Congress,  which  also  assisted  her 
remarkable  development.  It  was  Congress 
which  initiated  the  economic  aid  program 
for  Israel,  which  called  for  direct  Arab-Israel 
talks,  which  advocated  resettlement  of  the 
Arab  refugees,  which  urged  arms  for  Israel, 
which  sought  to  combat  the  Arab  boycott, 
which  questioned  our  imrequlted  affection 
for  Nasser. 

Regrettably,  its  views  have  not  always  been 
accepted  by  the  Executive  Branch. 

Congressional  support  for  Israel  Is  deni- 
grated and  disparaged  by  pro-Arab  forces, 
which  Insinuate  that  Congressmen  yield  to 
pressures.  The  Implication  Is  that  a  minority 
are  prejudicing  America's  Interests  and  that 
American  Congressmen  sacrifice  Judgment 
and  patriotism  for  selfish  political  ambitions. 

Those  who  circulate  this  mischievous  slan- 
der reflect  on  the  loyalty  of  Israel's  support- 
ers and  Impugn  the  Integrity  of  America's 
political  leaders. 

The  best  answer  to  this  smear  is  that  his- 
tory shows  that  Congress  actually  has  been 
right  on  these  Issues. 

Support  for  Israel  has  been  consistent  with 
the  highest  Interests  of  the  United  States 
from  every  standpoint. 

ISRAEL'S    ROLE 

Israel  has  proved  to  be  a  situation  of 
strength  in  the  Near  East,  resisting  the  at- 
tempts of  radical  Arab  states  and  the  Soviet 
Union  to  dominate  the  region.  The  destruc- 
tion of  Israel  would  permit  anti-democratic 
forces  to  gain  control  over  every  government, 
every  economic  resource  and  strategic  out- 
post. 

The  first  countries  which  might  face  a 
Soviet  takeover  are  the  so-called  moderate 
Arab  states  where  the  United  States  has  sub- 
stantial economic  interests. 

There  are  many  governments  In  the  Near 
East — Arab  as  well  as  non-Arab — which  re- 
gard Israel  as  a  balancing  factor  checking 
the  spread  of  the  radical  Arab  states  which 
are  led  by  President  Nasser  and  supported  by 
the  Kremlin.  Whatever  may  be  their  public 
posture,  they  would  not  grieve  If  we  strength- 
ened our  support  for  Israel. 

But  further,  and  of  prime  Importance, 
Israel  is  an  eloquent  advocate  of  democracy 
and  freedom,  informing  many  people  by  Its 
example,  by  its  instruction  and  by  Its  co- 
operation that  independence  for  the  state  is 
not  enough — that  the  Individual  must  also 
be  free  and  that  men  can  advance  to  higher 
standards  In  a  democratic  and  open  society. 

Men  will  defend  their  Institutions  from 
aggression  and  subversion  If  they  have  a 
stake  In  their  society  as  free,  equal  and  se- 
cure citizens. 

We  read  in  the  press  about  the  dally  ex- 
changes of  fire  across  Israel's  frontiers. 
What  we  do  not  read — and  what  may  some 
day  prove  of  great  significance  in  man's 
struggle  for  freedom — is  about  the  daily  ex- 
change of  learning. 

Israel's  program  of  International  coopera- 
tion today  involves  some  80  countries  all  over 
the  world. 

Each  year  more  than  1,000  trainees  arrive 
In  Israel  for  courses  in  agriculture,  labor, 
economics,  science  and  technology — some 
12.000  In  the  last  11  years. 

At  the  same  time.  Israel  euinually  sends 
out  some-450  experts  to  help  other  peoples; 
3,000  in  64  countries  In  the  last  11  years. 

The  program  continues  despite  the  wftrriat 
a  higher  rate  In  1969  than  in  1968. 

THE   COMMrrMZNT 

In  the  last  few  years  many  Americans 
have  become  more  isolationist  because  of 
reaction  to  Viet  Neuti.  Same  American  diplo- 
mats have  tried  to  give  the  Impression  that 
we  have  no  commitments  to  Israel.  This 
trend   toward   disengagement   Is   predicated 
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on  the  claim  that  what  happens  to  Israel 
Is  not  of  vital  Interest  to  the  United  States. 

That  view  has  now  been  challenged  by 
President  Nixon's  welcome  observations  on 
July  1. 

Mr.  Nixon  and  his  aides  have  spoken  vig- 
orously on  the  dangers  that  now  confront 
the  Near  Eiast.  They  warned  that  the  situa- 
tion there  Is  more  dangerous  than  in  Viet 
Nam,  that  we  need  to  take  action  to  induce 
the  Russians  to  pull  out  their  forces. 

They  made  It  clear  that  the  United  States 
would  not  i)ermlt  the  arms  balance  to  be 
tipped  against  Israel.  They  differentiated  be- 
tween the  aggressive  intentions  of  the  Arabs 
and  Israel's  desire  for  p>eace. 

The  White  House  pointed  out  that  the 
Soviet  combat  base  in  Egj'pt  may  transform 
the  Mediterranean  into  a  Soviet  sea,  ob- 
structing the  U.S.  Sixth  Fleet,  putAig  land 
bases  and  oil  supplies  at  the  dlsp<j§al  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  endangerlnaf'  moderate 
Arab  regimes,  NATO  countries  and  Iran. 

WHAT  WE  CAN   DO 

The  President's  views  Justify  full  support 
for  Israel  at  this  time. 

1.  At  the  very  least  we  should  quickly  end 
OUT  inexplicable  tactic  of  withholding  mili- 
tary aid  at  this  critical  moment.  Such  aid 
should  be  open  so  that  there  Is  no  misunder- 
standing In  either  the  Kremlin  or  Cairo.  If 
we  are  diffident  and  weak  the  Arab  states 
and  the  Soviet  Union  will  be  emboldened  to 
push  their  war  further.  Symbols  and  tokens 
are  Inadequate  to  block  the  Soviet  advance. 

2.  The  Administration  and  Congress 
should  consider  what  can  be  done  to  help 
ease  Israel's  economic  crisis.  We  have  never 
given  any  arms  to  Israel,  and  grant  economic 
aid  to  Israel  ended  almoet  a  decade  ago.  Is- 
rael has  had  to  pay  high  prices  in  life  and 
resources  to  maintain  her  security  and  sur- 
vival. If  the  Israel  citizen  is  defending  the 
Interests  of  the  United  States  and  the  Free 
World,  we  should  not  ask  him  to  carry  the 
entire  burden  alone. 

Israel's  defense  expenditures  have  tripled 
since  the  six-day  war.  They  will  approxi- 
mate $1.2  billion  In  the  current  year — about 
22  percent  of  Israel's  gross  national  product, 
which  Is  three  times  the  proportionate  bur- 
den borne  by  the  United  States.  The  foreign 
exchange  debt  will  increase  in  1970  by  $570 
million,  reaching  a  total  of  $2.7  billion. 

Israelis  have  heavily  mortgaged  their  fu- 
ttire.  Israel's  per  capita  foreign  debt  Is  the 
highest  In  the  world;  the  Israelis  are  assessed 
extremely  high  taxes  and  forced  loans. 

Foreign  currency  reserves  dropped  to  about 
$400  million  by  the  end  of  1969 — ^the  lowest 
figure  since  1962 — and  since  the  trade  deficit 
has  risen  because  of  huge  defense  expendi- 
tures, Israel's  reserves  are  descending  to  a 
bare  working  minimum. 

It  is  obvious  that  Israel  urgently  needs 
large-scale  economic  assistance  from  friend- 
ly foreign  governments  to  maintain  economic 
stability. 

I  do  not  need  to  recall  to  this  Committee 
that  we  have  given  $239  million  In  grant 
military  assistance  to  seven  Arab  states,  and 
that  our  economic  aid  and  military  aid  to 
Greece,  Turkey  and  Iran  has  been  In  the 
billions. 

In  addition,  we  have  provided  billions  in 
aid  to  strengthen  countries  which  are  on  the 
Slno-Sovlet  periphery.  Now  for  the  first  time, 
Soviet  military  personnel  have  moved  into 
the  Near  East,  along  with  huge  quantities  of 
sophisticated  armaments. 

Today  Israel  faces  a  much  graver  threat 
than  ever  confronted  most  of  the  countries 
which  have  enjoyed  massive  economic  and 
military  support  from  the  United  States.  In 
the  light  of  our  record  everywhere  else,  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  hesitation  to  provide 
Israel  with  assistance. 

3.  The  direct  Soviet  military  Involvement 
In  the  Near  East  should  be  condemned  by 
world  opinion.  We  should  mobilize  other  na- 
tions to  Join  in  the  demand  that  Russian 
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military  personnel  withdraw  from  Egypt.  How 
can  the  Soviet  Union  pretend  to  be  a  peace- 
maker in  the  Big  Four  talks  In  the  Ught  of 
her  brazen  military  operations? 

4.  We  should  not  condone  Arab  terrorism 
nor  should  we  reward  and  encourage  It  by 
diplomatic  gestures;  we  should  act  vigorously 
to  condemn  and  to  combat  It.  We  should 
withhold  Eissistance  from  countries  which 
are  Involved  In  harboring  or  subsidizing  El 
Fatah  and  other  guerrilla  groups.  There  Is 
no  glamor  or  heroism  In  a  movement  which 
"resists"  Israel  by  shooting  down  passenger 
planes,  by  murdering  civilians  in  cafeterias 
and  supermarkets,  school  busses  and  bus 
stations.  The  International  community 
should  Impose  sanctions  against  countries 
which  provide  sanctuary  for  terrorists  who 
are  Involved  In  hijacking  or  attacks  on 
planes.  We  should  not  i>ermlt  their  planes  to 
land  at  our  airports,  nor  should  our  planes 
land  at  theirs. 

5.  Above  all,  we  should  Insist  on  a  real 
peace.  Arabs  and  Israelis  must  negotiate 
treaties.  We  cannot  be  satisfied  with  half- 
way measures  which  fall  short  of  a  real  peace. 
We  should  reconsider  our  involvement  in 
procedures  like  the  Big  Four  talks  which  en- 
able the  Soviet  Union  to  try  to  dictate  the 
terms  of  a  settlement  and  to  entrench  itself 
as  the  dominant  power  In  the  region. 

THE    RECORD    SINCE     1967 

When  the  six-day  war  ended  back  In  1967. 
there  was  a  real  chance  for  an  Arab-Israel 
peace.  Many  of  us  believed  that  two  measures 
were  essential : 

1.  To  promote  peace,  urge  the  parties  to 
talk  over  their  differences  In  direct  negotia- 
tions; 

2.  To  prevent  war,  keep  the  Israelis  strong 
enough  to  deter  the  Arabs  and  the  Russians 
from  military  action. 

To  Its  credit,  our  Government  rejected  So- 
viet pressures  that  we  repeat  our  1957  blun- 
der. The  United  States  refused  to  go  along 
with  the  Soviet-Arab  demand  that  we  pres- 
sure Israel  to  withdraw  to  the  1967  lines.  In- 
stead, our  Government  endorsed  the  view 
that  the  parties  themselves  must  reach 
agreement  on  frontiers,  as  part  of  a  com- 
prehensive peace  agreement. 

And  it  Is  pertinent  to  note  that  more  re- 
cently, in  his  television  interview  on  July 
1,  President  Nixon  rightly  emphasized  the 
need  for  what  he  called  "defensible  fron- 
tiers." 

The  resolution  unanimously  adopted  bv 
the  United  Nations  in  November  1967  pro- 
vided for  a  UN  envoy  "to  proceed  to  the 
Middle  East  to  establish  and  maintain  con- 
tacts with  the  States  concerned  in  order  to 
promote  agreement  and  assist  efforts  to 
achieve  a  peaceful  and  accepted  settlement 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  and  prin- 
ciples In  this  resolution." 

The  resolution  meant  different  things  to 
the  differing  parties. 

1.  The  Arab  states  and  the  Soviet  Union 
have  insisted  that  the  resolution  obligated 
Israel  to  withdraw  completely  and  uncon- 
ditionally to  the  1967  armistice  lines. 

2.  To  the  United  States  and  to  Israel  the 
language  and  the  legislative  history  showed 
that  the  frontiers  had  to  be  agreed  upon,  by 
the  parties. 

Both  the  Arab  states  and  Israel  insist  that 
they  have  accepted  the  resolution.  But  while 
some  Arab  governments  give  lip  service  to 
the  resolution,  Syria,  Iraq,  Algeria  and  the 
terrorist  organizations  have  stunmarily  re- 
jected the  document  and  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  Their  declared  objective  is  the 
liquidation  of  the  state  of  Israel  as  a  Jewish 
state.  Arab  leaders  have  emphasized  that 
they  do  not  conunlt  the  Arab  terrorists  and 
that  these  organizations  have  the  right  to 
reject  the  resolution  because  it  does  not 
satisfy  their  objectives. 

Thus,  President  Nasser  told  the  Palestine 
National  Council  on  Feb.  1,  1069: 
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"The  UAR  appreciates  the  resistance  orga- 
nizations' stand  m  rejecting,  the  Nov.  22, 
1967  Security  Council  resolution,  which  the 
UAR  has  accepted.  It  Is  the  Palestinian  orga- 
nizations' right  to  reject  this  resolution.  This 
resolution  may  be  adequate  to  eliminate  the 
consequences  of  the  June  1967  aggression 
but  It  is  Inadequate  to  fulfill  the  Palestinian 
destiny." 

Can  this  double  interpretation  be  consid- 
ered as  a  sincere  acceptance? 

The  United  Nations'  attempt  to  bring  the 
parties  together  to  implement  the  resolution 
failed. 

The  Arabs  blamed  the  Israelis.  They  in- 
sisted that  the  resolution  was  self -executing. 
If  the  parties  accepted  its  principles.  It  would 
then  be  up  to  Israel  to  withdraw  completely. 
But  the  Israelis  Insisted  that  the  resolution 
was  not  self -executing  and  that  It  was  up  to 
the  UN  envoy  to  bring  the  parties  together 
to  reach  agreement. 

The  Russians  supported  the  Arab  position. 

Our  Government  has  supported  Israel's 
Btand.  This  was  made  clear  by  former  Under 
Secretary  of  State  Eugene  Rostow,  who  has 
said  on  a  number  of  occasions  that  It  was 
the  Russians  and  the  Arabs,  not  the  Israelis, 
who  were  obstructing  Implementation. 

On  March  1,  1969,  at  San  Francisco,  Mr. 
Restow  said: 

"The  basic  obstacle  to  peace  has  been  the 
continuance  and  Intensification  of  terrorist 
activities  supported  or  condoned  by  some 
Arab  governments,  and  the  policy  embodied 
In  the  Khartoum  formula — 'no  negotiations, 
no  recognition,  no  peace'." 

And  he  went  on  to  say  that  the  UAR — ■ 

"Bears  primary  responsibility  at  this  time 
for  the  stalemate  In  the  Jarring  mission. 
...  It  says  that  it  is  ready  to  Implement 
the  Security  Council  resolution  as  a  pack- 
age deal.  .  .  .  But  thus  far,  at  least.  It  has 
not  made  clear  Its  willingness  to  Implement 
the  provision  of  the  resolution  requiring  it 
to  make  an  agreement  establishing  peace, 
nor  Its  acceptance  of  any  practical  procedure 
for  reaching  such  an  agreement  with  Israel." 

THE   BIG    FOtm  TALKS 

The  Arabs  and  the  Russians  had  another 
objective.  Because  of  the  stalemate  over  In- 
terpretation, they  Insisted  that  the  Great 
Powers  draw  up  guidelines  for  the  Jarring 
mission.  In  actuality,  the  Arabs  and  Rus- 
sians want  the  Great  Powers  to  Impose  a 
settlement.  They  regard  the  Big  Pour  as  an 
admirable  Instrument  to  formulate  such 
guidelines  because  the  United  States  Is  out- 
numbered and  outpresstired  In  that  forum. 

Long  ago.  In  1964,  Sir  Bernard  Lewis  wrote 
that  the  Arabs  want  an  Imposed  settlement 
"in  which,  perhaps,  Soviet  arms  would  wield 
the  knife,  while  Western  diplomacy  admin- 
istered the  anaesthetic." 

The  Israelis  kept  appealing  for  direct  nego- 
tiations but  Arab  sympathizers  In  this  coun- 
try mocked  this  demand  as  an  Insincere 
tactic  to  avoid  settlement.  They  oppose  di- 
rect negotiations  for  they  consider  that  it 
would  be  a  humiliation  and  beneath  Arab 
dignity  to  sit  with  the  Israelis. 

DUIECT   NEGOTIATIONS 

The  call  for  direct  negotiations  Is  not 
merely  a  bargaining  tactic.  Israel  learned  in 
1949,  after  the  successful  Rhodes  armistice 
talks,  that  agreements  could  be  reached 
when  she  met  directly  with  the  Arab  states. 

But  in  1949  and  1950  the  UN  Palestine 
Conciliation  Commission  yielded  to  the 
Arabs  at  the  Lausanne  talks  and,  as  a  result, 
the  Israelis  were  In  one  hotel,  the  Arabs  in 
another,  the  UN  commission  in  a  third.  The 
parties  never  met;  the  negotiations  were 
stalemated  for  a  year  and  a  half.  Israel 
learned  Its  lesson  at  that  time. 

A  principle  Is  Involved.  The  Israelis  be- 
lieve that  If  the  Arab  states  are  not  ready 
to  meet  and  to  negotiate  the  Issues  directly 
with  them,  they  are  not  really  ready  to  live 
In    understanding    and    peace.    What    the 
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Israelis  are  looking  for  Is  more  than  uneasy 
coexistence.  What  they  want  la  a  full  peace 
of  sincere  reconciliation  which  will  end  In- 
citement to  hate  and  which  will  open 
frontiers  to  an  exchange  of  goods  and  good- 
will— a  cooperative  effort  toward  security 
and  a  higher  standard  of  living  for  all  the 
peoples  of  the  area. 

Years  ago  I  heard  the  leader  of  the  Ameri- 
can Friends  of  the  Middle  East  tell  an 
audience  that  our  duty  was  to  keep  Arab 
and  Jew  apart — not  to  bring  them  together. 
This  curious  line  drew  some  support  from 
the  Department  of  State. 

In  1961  the  Democratic  platform  called  for 
direct  Arab-Israel  talks  and  Candidate  John 
Kennedy  annoimced  that  he  would  try  to 
bring  the  parties  to  the  peace  table. 

But  in  the  fall  of  1961  the  U.S.  delegation 
voted  at  the  United  Nations  against  the  so- 
called  Brazzaville  resolution,  which  was  ini- 
tiated by  Afro-Asian  countries  and  which 
called  ufKJn  the  Arab  states  and  Israel  to 
negotiate.  That  negative  vote  was  a  blunder 
which  was  criticized  by  many  Members  of 
Congress. 

We  hoped  that  this  strange  opposition  to 
direct  negotiations  had  ended  In  1967,  but 
there  was  no  sign  of  It  In  the  diplomacy  ot 
this  period. 

In  the  summer  of  1967,  King  Hussein 
could  have  reached  an  agreement  with 
Israel  if  he  had  entered  negotiations  with 
her.  But  there  Is  no  evidence  that  the  United 
States  encouraged  the  Jordanians  to  meet 
with  Israelis  at  that  time. 

If  Hussein  had  moved,  he  might  have  an- 
ticipated and  averted  the  growth  of  a  ter- 
rorist movement  which  now  shares  control 
over  his  country,  blocks  a  peace  and  Incites 
a  never-ending  war  against  Israel.  Instead  of 
going  to  Jerusalem,  as  he  might  have  done, 
the  Jordanian  king  elected  to  go  to  Khar- 
toum in  Sudan,  where  he  and  Nasser  ob- 
tained their  subsidies  from  the  oil-rich  Arab 
states  to  sustain  their  economies  and 
strengthen  their  war  machines. 

Early  in  1969,  the  Administration  accepted 
the  FYench  proposal  for  Pour  Power  talks. 
This  meant  that  the  Arab  states  would  no 
longer  be  under  any  need  to  negotiate  di- 
rectly with  Israel.  It  also  meant  that  the 
United  States  would  be  under  strong  pres- 
sure from  the  Russians  to  accept  their  In- 
terpretation of  the  resolution. 

The  United  States  did  in  fact  retreat  on 
a  number  of  major  Issues.  This  became  evi- 
dent In  the  proposals  offered  by  Secretary  of 
State  William  P.  Rogers  in  December  1969 
for  Egypt  and  Jordan.  These  proposals  crit- 
ically undermined  Israel's  position  In  any 
future  negotiations. 

I  would  like  to  put  into  the  record  (as 
ap|>endix  1)  the  policy  statement  adopted 
by  the  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Com- 
mittee which  comments  on  these  proposals. 

After  the  Big  Pour  talks  began  In  1969. 
70  Members  of  the  Senate  and  282  Members 
of  the  House  Joined  in  a  declaration  which 
insisted  that  there  could  be  no  half-way 
measures  and  that  there  was  no  effective 
substitute  for  direct  talks. 

It  is  no  coincidence  that  Just  about  the 
time  the  Big  Four  began  to  meet,  Nasser  was 
emboldened  to  denounce  the  UN  cease-fire, 
which  all  the  parties  had  accepted,  and  to 
open  his  war  of  attrition  against  Israel. 

ISRAEL'S  ARMS  REQTTXST 

On  the  Suez  front,  the  Egyptians  outgun 
and  outnumber  Israel  and  they  inflicted 
heavy  casualties.  The  Israelis  used  thrtr 
highly  efficient  air  arm  to  silence  the  Egyp- 
tian guns  and  to  reduce  the  heavy  casualty 
toll. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Israelis  renewed 
their  appeal  to  the  United  States  for  addi- 
tional planes.  The  French  were  refusing  to 
deliver  Mirage  planes  which  Israel  had  al- 
ready paid  for.  After  a  long  delay,  the  United 
States  announced  In  March  that  it  believed 
that  Israel  still  had  a  qualitative  advantage 
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over  the  Arab  states — even  though  the  Arabs 
had  a  fotu--to-one  advantage — and  that  it 
would  therefore  defer  action  on  Israel's 
request. 

This  decision  was  taken  despite  the  news 
that  the  Russians  had  already  agreed  to  in- 
stall the  sophisticated  SAM-3&  Inside  Egypt. 
The  State  Department  said  that  it  had  taken 
this  Into  account,  characterizing  that  new 
Russian  initiative  as  merely  "defensive." 

Our  country  had  several  reasons: 

1.  It  feared  Arab  retaliation  against  U.S. 
economic  Interests,  specifically  the  flow  of  oil 
and  the  profits  from  oil. 

2.  It  hopped  that  the  Arabs  might  be  more 
receptive  to  a  peace  settlement. 

3.  It  hoped  that  the  Russians  might  simi- 
larly curtail  the  flow  of  arms. 

I  do  not  propose  to  debate  an  Issue  as 
sacred  as  oil.  But  I  do  recall  that  both  In 
1956  and  again  In  1967,  the  Arab  states 
realized  they  were  courting  economic  disaster 
when  they  tried  to  withhold  their  oil  from 
the  West.  Moreover,  we  should  bear  in  mind 
that  Nasser  and  Hussein  would  collapse  if 
the  oil-rich  Arab  states  had  to  cut  off  their 
subsidies. 

Now  It  Is  quite  possible  that  the  West 
might  suffer  short-term  losses  if  It  helped 
Israel,  but  this  short-range  prospect  Ignores 
the  Implications  of  a  Soviet  diplomatic  and 
military  victory.  If  the  Soviet  Union  is  per- 
mitted to  weaken  or  destroy  Israel,  then 
every  state  In  the  Near  East  will  be  vulner- 
able to  Egyptian-Soviet  subversion  and  pres- 
sures for  nationalization. 

Israel's  existence  is  a  priori  protection  for 
American  oil  Interests  In  the  Persian  Gulf — 
In  Saudi  Arabia,  in  Kuwait  and  Bahrein,  in 
the  Trudal  States,  and  in  Southern  Arabia 
and  Iran. 

The  plain  fact  Is  that  Israel  Is  the  only 
stabilizing  factor  in  the  entire  Near  East — 
the  only  factor  that  keeps  the  area  from  fly- 
ing apart,  from  becoming  a  scene  of  chaos — 
with  the  Arab  states,  goaded  on  by  the  So- 
\iet  Union,  at  each  other's  throats. 

Without  an  Israel,  Jordan  would  long  ago 
have  disappeared,  swallowed  up  by  either 
Syria  or  E^gypt,  probably  the  spoils  of  a  war 
between  them.  And  Lebanon  would  have  gone 
the  way  of  Jordan.  Without  an  Israel,  Nasser 
and  the  Soviet  Union  would  be  well  on  their 
way,  through  Yemen,  to  Saudi  Arabia  and 
the  rich  oil  flelds  there  and  In  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

Without  Nasser's  defeat  by  Israel,  he  and 
the  Russians  would  have  rushed  In  to  fill 
the  vacuum  left  by  the  British  at  Aden,  ex- 
posing the  oil-rich  areas  of  the  southern  tip 
of  the  Arabian  peninsula,  such  as  Muscat 
and  Oman,  to  their  ambitions. 

Our  negative  answer  to  Israel's  request  for 
planes  did  not  produce  a  more  receptive  Arab 
attitude  toward  the  U.S.  peace  initiative.  On 
the  contrary.  When  Mr.  Sisco  visited  the  Arab 
states,  feeling  was  so  high  against  the  United 
States  In  Jordan  that  our  Ambassador 
thought  It  unwise  for  Mr.  Slso  to  enter  that 
country. 

On  the  major  Issue — the  arms  race — the 
Russians  soon  showed  that  they  had  no  in- 
tention of  reducing  their  Involvement. 
Twenty-five  days  after  the  Rogers  press  con- 
ference it  was  learned  that  the  Soviet  Union 
was  sending  pilots  into  Egypt.  Obviously,  the 
Russian  action  was  not  defensive.  The  new 
Russian  technicians  help  in  the  installation 
and  use  of  the  new  missiles  which  provide 
an  air  cover  for  offensive  action  along  the 
Canal,  while  the  pilots  undertake  missions 
against  the  Israel  air  force. 

Meanwhile,  In  Washington,  there  were  re- 
ports that  the  Administration  was  hesitating 
to  say  yes  to  Israel  because  there  were  some 
doubts  about  the  attitude  of  Congress.  There 
was  a  swift  answer  on  Capiltol  Hill.  In  a  re- 
markable demonstration  of  support  for 
Israel,  a  letter  was  signed  or  endorsed  by  79 
Senators — and  there  were  similar  communi- 
cations  to   the   President   endorsed   by   239 
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Members  of  the  House.  These  letters  all  urged 
the  Administration  to  provide  planea  to 
Israel. 

This  was  not  the  first  such  demonstration. 
Earlier  this  year,  a  declaration  calling  for 
direct  negotiations  and  military  support  for 
Israel  was  endorsed  by  70  Senators  and  281 
Representatives. 

THT     NEW     PEACK     INITIATrVX 

Yet  the  Administration  was  still  reluctant 
to  grant  Israel's  request.  And  on  June  25, 
Mr.  Rogers  announced  a  new  space  Initiative, 
the  reactivation  of  the  Jarring  mission  and 
a  90-day  truce  period  during  which  neither 
side  would  attempt  to  gain  a  new  military 
advantage.  In  order  to  win  acquiescence  of 
both  sides,  the  United  States  apparently  will 
delay  action  on  Israel's  request  for  planes. 

It  has  been  widely  reported  that  the  United 
States  Is  using  Israel's  application  for  planes 
as  leverage.  It  Is  a  carrot  to  be  fed  the  Israelis 
If  they  cooperate  with  our  peace  proposals;  It 
Is  a  stick  to  flay  the  Arabs  IX  they  are  not. 
Accordingly  we  may  expect  the  Russians  and 
the  Arabs  to  stall  for  time.  They  will  claim 
to  be  receptive  to  the  Rogers  peace  Initiative 
while  they  continue  to  prepare  to  force  Israel 
to  withdraw  from  the  Suez  Canal. 

Both  the  Egyptians  and  the  Russians  want 
to  reopen  the  Suez  Canal — the  Russians  par- 
ticularly because  they  want  to  send  their 
fleet  and  shipping  from  Odessa  In  the  Blaclc 
Sea  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  Africa,  India  and 
Viet  Nam;  the  Egyptians  because  the  Canal 
is  a  money  maker.  They  can  do  it  If  they  can 
wrest  control  of  the  air  from  Israel.  They 
can  do  it  if  Israel  begins  to  run  out  of  plauee. 
Nasser  said  In  Ubya  on  June  25 : 
"The  Egyptian  army  has  completed  Its 
canal -crossing  training,  and  once  the  army 
has  acquired  a  balance  in  the  air,  no  power 
In  the  world  can  stop  it  from  crossing. 

"We  will  be  able  very  soon  to  make  up  for 
Israel's  air  superiority  by  obtaining  a  balance 
In  the  air  because  we  are  training  hundreds 
of  pilots  and  obtaining  hundreds  of  planes." 
Why  must  Israel  hold  the  Suez  until  there 
is  a  peace  settlement?  Because  Israel's  fron- 
tiers are  now  much  shorter  and  more  defen- 
sible than  they  were  In  1967.  Israel  now,  for 
the  first  time,  has  defense  in  depth.  Its  front 
lines  are  far  removed  from  its  populated 
cities. 

Today  there  are  more  Arab  soldiers  on 
Israel's  frontiers  than  In  1967,  but  the  Is- 
raelis do  not  have  to  mobilize  as  they  did 
In  1967,  paralyzing  their  economy,  for  they 
not  only  have  distance  from  the  Suez  Canal 
front  but  they  also  have  the  depth  of  the 
Canal  to  bar  the  advance  of  Egyptian  forces. 
Meanwhile,  there  are  inspired  dlsi>atches 
which  assure  us  that  Nasser  is  for  a  peaceful 
solution — that  he  does  not  really  wish  to 
drive  Israel  Into  the  sea. 

But  on  the  very  day  that  Mr.  Rogers  an- 
nounced his  peace  Initiative,  Nasser  said  in 
Ubya: 

"The  Arab  masses  know  that  their  strength 
Has  in  their  unity,  .  .  .  and  unity  means  the 
end  of  Imperialism  and  its  collaborators  and 
the  liquidation  of  Israeli  aggression  and  the 
Zionist  entity." 

All  Arab  calculations  are  predicated  on 
their  hoi>e  to  intimidate  the  United  States 
Into  standing  aside. 

The  Involvement  of  Soviet  pilots  has  di- 
minished— If  not  eliminated — Israel's  quali- 
tative superiority.  The  Israelis  have  begun  to 
lose  planes  In  their  battle  to  defend  the  Suez 
sky — and  prevent  an  Egyptian  crossing.  And 
their  older  French  planes  are  wearing  out. 

There  have  been  rejwrts  that  Israel  Is 
getting  some  replacements  for  planes  she  has 
lost.  1  hope  this  Is  true.  However,  we  are  told 
that  the  United  States  will  not  announce 
the  extent  of  any  new  military  supplies  to 
Israel. 

But  many  are  asking,  why  not?  Can  we 
deter  the  Arabs  and  the  Russians  from  press- 
ing their  war  to  the  finish  If  we  do  not  put 
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them  on  public  notice  that  we  are  standing 
firmly  with  Israel?  Our  past  experience  wl;h 
the  Russians  has  shown  that  they  will  push 
aggressively  into  every  comer  where  they 
encounter  no  resistance,  that  they  increase 
arms  shipments  precisely  when  we  hold  back. 
If  we  want  to  stop  Russian  penetration  in 
the  area,  we  must  move  to  strengthen  Israel 
at  once.  That  Is  the  most  practical  and  n:ost 
effective  deterrent.  If  the  Russians  are  deter- 
mined on  reckless  military  adventure,  it  must 
be  made  expensive  for  them.  They  must  be 
made  to  realize  that  they  will  have  to  pay  a 
very  high  price. 

THE  OPPOSITION  PRESSURE 

Unfortunately,  there  is  a  school  of  thought 
In  Washington  which  argues  the  other  way. 
They  do  not  want  to  make  It  harder  for  the 
Russians.  They  seem  to  think  that  we  must 
placate  the  Arabs  and  that  we  will  gain 
popularity  among  them  if  we  exercise  "re- 
straint" In  our  support  of  Lsrael.  This,  of 
course,  would  make  it  easier  for  Nasser  and 
his  Russian  friends. 

I  know  Arablsts  In  Washington  who  be- 
lieve that  Israel's  victory  In  1967  was  a 
disaster  for  the  West,  for,  they  argue.  It 
enabled  the  Soviet  Union  to  pick  up  the 
pieces  and  reinstate  Nasser.  Some  even  sug- 
gest that  the  Soviet  Union  tricked  Nasser 
Into  war  In  1967  In  order  that  he  might  lose 
so  that  the  Soviet  Union  might  come  In  as 
his  savior. 

And  today  there  are  some  who  think  that 
we  would  be  better  off  if  we  stood  aside  and 
permitted  the  Russians  a  free  hand  in  the 
area.  They  are  paralyzed  by  an  obsession 
with  polarization. 

I  am  not  debating  here  with  Imaginary 
straw  men.  Recently,  one  of  our  ex-crypto- 
dlplom.its,  an  ex-CIA  agent  in  Cairo,  Miles 
Copeland,  published  a  book  which  reveals 
how  he  and  other  CIA  agents  tried  to  court 
Nasser  In  Egypt. 

That  book  Is  damaging  to  the  United 
States  because  It  confirms  for  many  Arabs — 
as  well  as  for  Israelis — that  the  United 
States  had  a  major  objective  in  the  Near 
East — to  build  up  Nasser  as  Its  protege  and 
agent.  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  Mr.  Cope- 
land's  views  on  Phantoms : 

In  a  letter  to  the  Paris  Herald  Tribune. 
on  June  13.  1970.  Mr.  Copeland  reveals  thftt 
In  a  recent  visit  to  Washington  he  was  as- 
sured that  "the  principal  fear  of  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  .  .  .  unlike  those  Senators  who 
are  up  for  reelection — is  not  what  the  Sovi- 
ets are  doing  In  .^gypt  but  of  what  our  own 
Government  may  be  forced  by  domestic  pol- 
itics to  do  for  Israel." 

Mr.  Copeland  believes  that  the  Soviet 
Union  wants  us  to  supply  Phantoms  to  Is- 
rael because  that  will  enable  them  to  win 
all  the  Arabs  over  to  their  side,  to  the  preju- 
dice of  American  Interests.  The  Implication 
of  Mr.  Copeland's  thesis  is  that  any  military 
aid  we  give  Israel  really  helps  the  Russians. 
He  attributes  this  view  to  American  diplo- 
mats In  Washington.  Would  he  turn  this 
around  to  argue  that  the  way  to  stop  the 
Russians  Is  to  withdraw  all  aid  from  Israel 
and  Join  the  Russians  In  prayers  over  Is- 
rael's memory? 

I  believe  that  such  arguments  Impede 
progress  toward  peace  in  the  Near  East,  and 
are  Inimical  to  American  interests.  For  they 
feed  the  fiames  of  Arab  Intransigence.  They 
encourage  the  Arabs  to  believe  that  ulti- 
mately a  frightened  United  States  will  aban- 
don Israel  to  Cairo. 

THK   HOPE   rOR  PEACS 

We  should  not  be  pessimistic  about  the 
prospects  of  peace  in  the  Near  East.  It  will 
take  a  long  time  before  the  Arab  states  be- 
come reconciled  to  Israel's  existence  and 
perhaps  new  Arab  leadership  will  be  needed. 
But  I  like  to  think  that  eventually  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Arab  world  will  come  to  under- 
stand that  they  can  live  at  peace  with  Israel 
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and  that  they  stand  to  gain  more  by  recon- 
ciliation and  peace  than  by  hatred  and  war. 

We  need  to  have  positive  goals  in  the  Near 
East.  We  need  to  reafllrm  principles  which 
offer  new  opportunity  and  hope  to  the  peo- 
ples there. 

Our  current  policy  appears  to  be  based 
on  negative  considerations:  the  avoidance  of 
dangers,  the  avoidance  of  a  nuclear  con- 
frontation between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States,  the  avoidance  of  an  In- 
terruption in  communication  lines,  the 
avoidance  of  nationalization,  the  avoidance 
of  polarization.  But  what  are  we  for?  We 
seem  to  be  on  the  defensive  and  we  seem 
to  be  reacting  to  dangers  rather  than  creat- 
ing a  new  climate  and  envlronmnt  for  the 
acceptance  of  ideas  and  Ideals  cherished  by 
America  and  the  Free  World. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  between  Israel 
and  the  Arab  states.  All  of  them  struggled 
and  won  Independence  from  foreign  domina- 
tion. But  the  people  in  Israel  have  gained 
something  more  than  independence  for  the 
state.  In  Israel  the  people  achieved  freedom 
and  equality  for  the  individual,  democratic 
institutions  to  enable  them  to  find  self- 
expression,  social  security  to  ensure  them  a 
stake  in  their  country.  This  has  not  been  the 
case  in  the  Arab  world  where  any  experimen- 
tation with  democracy  has  been  short-lived 
and  where  people  are  ruled  by  military  dic- 
tatorship or  by  feudal  and  dynastic  regimes. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  way  to  peace 
Is  for  us  to  promote  new  coups  to  overthrow 
the  military  dictators  and  thus  to  establish 
democratic  societies. 

But  I  do  submit  that  it  Is  our  task  to 
stand  firmly  with  those  who  resist  totali- 
tarian aggression  and  who  cherish  freedom 
for  the  Individual  and  democracy  for  his 
community.  When  the  ballot  box  replaces 
rule  by  rifle  In  the  Arab  Near  East,  we  may 
hope  for  a  change  in  the  Arab  attitude. 

If  the  Arab  states  and  the  Soviet  Union 
continue  to  defy  the  UN  cease-fire  and  to 
prosecute  their  war  of  attrition  against  Is- 
rael, it  is  because  they  believe  that  they  can 
weaken  both  Israel  and  the  United  States  to 
the  point  where  our  country  will  feel  that 
it  must  surrender  to  what  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  pleased  to  call  a  political  solution. 

If  we  can  make  It  clear  that  we  are  enlisted 
with  Israel  in  the  struggle  for  a  genuine 
peace — and  that  we  are  enlisted  for  the  dura- 
tion and  will  not  waver — the  time  may  come 
when  wiser  men  will  come  to  power  in  the 
Arab  lands  to  lead  their  people  away  from 
destruction  and  war  to  genuine  cooperation 
and  peace  with  all  their  neighbors. 

Appendix  II 
Statement     of     Pouct     Adopted     at     the 

EuBVENTH  National  Policy  Conference  of 

the  American  Israxl  Fctblic  Affairs  Com- 

MriTKE,  Mat   11-12,   1970 

The  alarming  Intervention  of  Soviet  pilots, 
soldiers  and  technicians  in  the  Arab  war 
against  Israel  has  drastically  changed  the 
balance  of  ptower  in  the  Near  East  and  repre- 
sents an  Immediate  threat  to  Israel's  exist- 
ence. 

The  United  States  Gkivernment  should  act 
at  once  to  meet  this  new  danger  and  to  deter 
the  Arabs  states  and  their  Russian  ally  from 
launching  a  fourth  war  against  Israel. 

We  appeal  to  our  Oovemment  to  provide 
additional  supersonic  planes  to  Israel  with- 
out further  delay.  Any  postponement  will 
weaken  Israel's  deterrent  military  position, 
materially  and  psychologically.  Delay  will 
make  her  more  vulnerable  to  attack  and,  at 
the  same  time,  fortify  Arab  resistance  to 
peace  negotiations. 

The  immediate  supply  of  U.S.  arms  to  Is- 
rael would  serve  our  national  Interests  and 
would  honor  our  commitment  to  preserve 
the  integrity  and  Independence  of  a  staunch 
democracy. 

The  people  of  Israel  are  carrying  a  stag- 
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gerlng  economic  burden  of  war  forced  upwn 
them  by  the  Arab  states  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
We  urge  U.S.  economic  assistance  to  Is- 
rael. Israel  must  not  be  asked  to  stand  alone 
and  unassisted  in  her  struggle  for  survival 
and  in  the  defense  of  democracy  and  freedom. 

The  goal  of  the  United  States  in  the  Near 
East  Is  an  Arab-Israel  peace.  Its  achievement 
requires  direct  negotiations  between  Israel 
and  the  Arab  states  leading  to  binding  peace 
treaties. 

Such  negotiations  have  been  retarded  be- 
cause Big  Power  talks  have  encoiu-aged  the 
Arab  states  to  believe  that  the  Powers 
would  dictate  a  settlement  responsive  to 
Soviet-Arab  demands  and  prejudicial  to  Is- 
rael's security.  The  militant  partisanship  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  France  has  discredited 
them  as  objective  participants.  Our  Govern- 
ment's withdrawal  from  these  talks  and  their 
termination  would  hasten  direct  negotiations 
and  serve  cause  of  peace. 

the  issues 
1.  The  Big  Power  talks 

The  Big  Power  talks  began  early  in  1969 
after  the  United  Nations  failed  to  Implement 
the  resolution  of  November  22,  1967,  which 
empowered  a  UN  envoy  to  work  toward  an 
agreement  between  Israel  and  the  Arab 
states 

Israel  favored  direct  negotiations  to  Im- 
plement that  resolution,  but  the  Arab  states 
rejected  any  talks  with  Israel,  demanding  her 
unconditional  vrlthdrawal  from  all  territories 
occupied  In  the  June  1967  war. 

As  the  Big  Power  talks  began,  Egypt  re- 
pudiated the  UN  cease-fire  on  the  ground 
that  Israel  had  refused  to  withdraw  from  all 
the  occupied  territories. 

The  November  22  resolution  is  not  self- 
executing  and  does  not  call  for  total  with- 
drawal. All  attempts  to  make  the  resolution 
require  total  withdrawal  were  defeated.  The 
intent  of  the  resolution  Is  that  withdrawal 
must  be  to  "secure  and  recognize  bound- 
aries." 

For  the  Big  Powers  to  draft  specific  pro- 
posals prior  to  negotiations  between  the 
parties  is  contrary  to  the  intent  of  the  reso- 
lution. 

During  the  Big  Power  talks,  the  United 
States  yielded  to  strong  Soviet-Arab  pres- 
sures to  retreat  from  Its  p>osltlons  with  re- 
spect to  three  major  Issues : 

A.  Boundaries 

In  the  past,  our  Government  advocated 
negotiations  by  the  parties  to  determine 
boundaries.  But  in  the  1969  propKisal  for 
Egypt,  the  United  States  called  categorically 
for  reinstatement  of  the  old  Sinai  interna- 
tional frontier.  In  the  case  of  Jordan,  It 
called  for  a  return  to  approidmately  the 
former  armistice  lines — with  only  "insub- 
stantial" changes. 

These  proposals  limit  Israel's  ability  to 
negotiate  secure  frontiers.  Return  to  the 
1967  lines  means  retreat  to  1967  close-range 
exposure  to  terrorism  and  siege.  These  lines, 
far  from  preventing  war,  are  conducive  to 
war. 

Moreover,  the  U.S.  propKJsals  on  the  Sinai 
frontier  encouraged  the  Arab  states  to  de- 
mand that  the  United  States  press  for  restor- 
ing the  old  international  frontier  with  Syria. 
This  would  permit  return  of  Syrian  forces 
to  the  Golan  Heights,  making  Israel's  Gal- 
ilee and  Jordan  Valley  villages  a  ready  tar- 
get, and  would  enable  Syria  to  renew  schemes 
to  divert  the  major  sources  of  Israel's  water 
supply. 

B.  Jerusalem 

While  continuing  to  maintain  that  Jeru- 
salem should  be  a  unlfled  city  and  opi>osing 
arbitrary  return  to  Its  partition,  our  Govern- 
ment now  proposes  that  Jordan  become  a 
p>artner  In  Its  administration.  Such  bina- 
tlonal  rule  is  neither  equitable  nor  practical. 
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Jordan  merits  no  reward  for  20  years  of 
misrule  In  Jerusalem,  Jordan  seized  the  Old 
City  in  defiance  of  the  1947  UN  resolution. 
Jordau  closed  the  gates  to  all  Jews,  as  well 
as  to  Christian  and  Moslem  Israelis;  Jordan 
desecrated  synagogues  and  cemeteries.  Jor- 
dan fired  the  first  shots  on  Jerusalem  in 
1967— shelling  the  New  City. 

Jerusalem  Is  the  capital  of  Israel  and  must 
remain  a  united  city.  Israel's  policy  provides 
safeguards  for  universal  responsibility  in 
matters  p>ertainlng  to  Moslem  and  Christian 
Holy  Places.  Israel  had  restored  the  shrines 
of  Jerusalem  and  op>ened  the  Holy  Places 
to  peoples  of  all  faiths. 

C.  Refugees 

The  United  States  has  proposed  that  Israel 
permit  the  Arab  refugees  to  opt  for  re- 
ptatriation  to  Israel  or  resettlement  In  Arab 
lands,  and  that  an  annual  quota  be  fixed 
between  Israel  and  Jordan. 

Mass  repatriation  would  mean  the  destruc- 
tion of  Israel  by  a  hostile  fifth  column.  The 
U.S.  proposal  goes  beyond  past  UN  resolu- 
tions and  feeds  irredentist  opposition  to  re- 
settlement, the  only  realistic  solution. 

The  Arab  war  against  Israel  created  two 
refugee  problems. 

More  than  500,000  Jews  were  forced  to 
leave  Arab  lands,  where  they  were  the  vic- 
tims of  discrimination  and  oppression.  Most 
of  them  were  resettled  In  Israel. 

A  similar  number  of  Arabs  fled  what  be- 
came Israel  In  1948.  They  fled  because  Arab 
leaders  destroyed  their  right  to  self-deter- 
mination by  starting  a  war  against  the  UN 
resolution  that  would  have  established  an 
Arab  Palestine.  While  many  of  these  refugees 
have  been  settled  In  other  Arab  lands,  the 
majority  have  been  denied  resettlement  and 
have  been  exploited  as  hostages  by  Arab 
governments  In  their  war  against  Israel. 

Arab  governments  must  assume  their 
share  of  resp>onslblllty  for  solving  the  re- 
fugee problem.  Arab  refugees  must  be  re- 
settled In  Arab  lands  where  there  is  room 
and  opportunity  for  them  to  lead  useful 
lives.  Israel  has  announced  that  she  is  pre- 
pared, even  In  advance  of  a  general  settle- 
ment, to  enter  Into  International  discussions 
to  work  out  a  flve-year  plan  for  resolving 
the  refugee  problem  with  international  and 
regional  aid. 

//.  Jews  in  Arab  countries 
The  remnant  of  Jews  who  still  remain  in 
Arab  countries  are  victims  of  imprisonment, 
torture  and  murder. 

We  are  dismayed  by  the  refusal  of  the 
United  Nations  to  concern  Itself  with  this 
violation  of  h\iman  rights.  This  indifference 
becomes  all  the  more  shameful  In  the  light 
of  UN  preoccupation  with  unfounded  Arab 
charges  of  mistreatment  of  Arabs  inside 
Israel-administered  areas.  The  Arab  states 
must  pwnnlt  Jews  to  emigrate. 

///.  Self-determination 
Israel's  right  to  self-determination  in  the 
ancestral  home  of  the  Jewish  p>eople  was 
recognized  by  the  international  community 
and  confirmed  in  the  decisions  of  the  League 
of  Nations  in  1922  and  the  United  Nations 
in  1947.  Israel  has  been  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations  since  1940. 

Since  World  War  n,  14  Arab  states 
achieved  indei>endence  and  became  mem- 
bers of  the  UN.  One  of  them,  Jordan,  was 
awarded  a  large  area  of  Arab  Palestine  by 
the  British  in  1922,  smd  Jordan  seized  an 
additional  part  of  Palestine — the  West  Bank 
and  the  Old  City  of  Jerusalem — in  1948. 

The  Near  East  is  not  a  domain  reserved  ex- 
clusively for  the  Arabs  where  they  may  deny 
self-determination  to  other  nations  and  veto 
autonomy  and  equal  rights  for  minorities. 
It    is   a   vast   region   where   many   peoples, 
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Israelis  as  well  as  Arabs,  are  entitled  to  self- 
determination  and  sovereignty. 

IV.  Freedom  of  Tiavigation 

International  waterways  such  as  the  Suez 
Canal  and  the  Straits  of  Tiran  must  be  open 
to  the  shipping  of  all  nations,  Including  Is- 
rael, in  conformity  vrtth  International  con- 
vention and  law.  There  can  be  no  compro- 
mise with  this  principle. 

V.    Terrorism 

Arab  terrorism  has  gone  far  beyond  Is- 
rael's borders.  Arab  terrorists  have  attacked 
civilian  aircraft  of  many  flags,  murdering  and 
injuring  Innocent  men,  women  and  children. 
Piracy  in  the  skies  must  not  be  tolerated 
Sanctions  should  be  Imposed  against  coun- 
tries harboring  terrorists. 

From  the  very  beginning,  the  United  Na- 
tions has  been  unable  to  cope  with  Arab  ter- 
rorism— a  major  cause  of  the  three  Arab  wars 
against  Israel — which  Is  destroying  the  pos- 
sibility of  Arab-Israel  understanding  and 
which  eventually  may  lead  to  a  fourth  war. 

CONGRESSIONAL     DECLARATIONS    FOB     PEACE 

We  call  attention  to  a  1969  Declaration  en- 
dorsed by  70  Members  of  the  Senate  and  282 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
calling  for  direct  negotiations  as  a  major  goal 
of  American  pwUcy. 

The  1969  Declaration  states: 

"We  believe  that  the  issues  which  divide 
Israel  and  the  Arab  states  can  be  resolved  In 
the  spirit  and  service  of  peace,  if  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Arab  states  would  agree  to  meet 
with  Israelis  In  face-to-face  negotiations. 
There  is  no  effective  substitute  for  the  proce- 
dure. The  parties  to  the  confilct  must  be  par- 
ties to  the  settlement.  We  oppose  any  at- 
tempt by  outside  powers  to  impose  halfway 
measures  not  conducive  to  a  permanent 
pjeace. 

"To  ensure  direct  negotiations  and  to  se- 
cure a  contractual  peace  settlement,  freely 
and  sincerely  signed  by  the  parties  them- 
selves, the  United  States  should  oppose  all 
pressures  upon  Israel  to  withdraw  prema- 
turely and  unconditionally  from  any  of  the 
territories  which  Israel  now  administers. . . . 

"Peace  will  outlaw  belligerence,  define  final 
boundaries,  end  boycotts  and  blockades,  curb 
terrorism,  promote  disarmament,  facilitate 
refugee  resettlement,  ensure  freedom  of  navi- 
gation throiigh  International  waterways,  and 
promote  economic  co-operation  In  the  inter- 
ests of  all  people." 

In  1970,  Congress  reaffirmed  these  views 
when  a  large  majority — 70  Senators  and  281 
Representatives — signed  a  declaration  calling 
for  direct  negotiations  and  the  provision  of 
arms  to  Israel. 

The  American  people  must  persist  in  the 
effort  to  achieve  an  Arab-Israel  peace,  which 
would  serve  the  highest  interests  of  the 
United  States. 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  22,  1970 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  Is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  Is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1.500  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


XUM 
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RESOLUTION  REIMPOSING  THE 
EXCESS  PROFTTS  TAX 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  22,  1970 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Massachusetts  House  of 
Representatives  has  passed  a  resolution 
memorializing  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  adopt  legislation  reimposing 
the  excess  profits  tax.  I  support  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  re- 
enactment  of  the  excess  profits  tax  on 
manufacturers  of  war  materiel. 

During  the  last  6  years,  the  American 
economy  has  been  suffering  from  an  in- 
flationary spiral.  Recently,  the  Ameri- 
can economy  has  been  undergoing 
a  serious  recession.  Since  the  inflation 
and  subsequent  recession  has  been  a  re- 
sulting outgrowth  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, it  seems  appropriate  that  the  eco- 
nomic burden  of  the  war  be  shared  by 
the  manufacturers  of  war  materiel  which 
reap  the  benefits  of  the  war.  Nonmilitary 
manufacturers  and  American  taxpayers 
have  been  overburdened  long  enough. 

Emergency  measures  for  raising  rev- 
enues were  enacted  during  World  War  n 
and  the  Korean  war.  Since  the  war  in 
Vietnam  is  costing  every  American  more 
than  the  war  in  Korea,  it  seems  only 
equitable  that  the  defense  manufactur- 
ers which  profit  most  from  the  war  be 
most  heavily  taxed.  Moreover,  with  no 
relief  in  sight  for  the  continuing  reces- 
sion, the  need  for  more  revenue  is  essen- 
t'.al.  The  increased  revenues  derived 
from  the  excess  profits  tax  could  be  used 
for  badly  needed  and  long  overdue  do- 
mestic programs. 

Higher  taxes  on  consumers,  taxpayers, 
and  nonmilitary  manufacturers  is  un- 
acceptable despite  the  need  for  more 
revenue.  It  is  unfair  for  Americans  to 
assume  the  full  economic  burden  of  the 
war  while  some  manufacturers  of  war 
materiel  are  allowed  to  accumulate  enor- 
mous profits.  War  operations  thrive 
while  most  manufacturing  operations 
suffer  from  such  adverse  economic  con- 
ditions as  tighter  money,  less  demand, 
and  smaller  profits  with  consequent  lay- 
offs. We  must  not  allow  this  Intolerable 
condition  to  prevail. 

If  we  are  to  convert  our  economy  from 
war  to  nonwar.  as  we  must,  we  must 
divert  war  Industries  from  becoming 
preoccupied  with  the  potential  profits 
of  war.  The  interests  and  Incentives  in 
industry  which  support  war  must  be 
abolished. 

As  we  all  know,  military  appropria- 
tions and  outlays  are  enormous.  I  am 
concerned  and  troubled  by  poor  and  in- 
e£Qcient  management  of  defense  indus- 
tries, cost  overruns,  and  the  accumula- 
tion of  tremendous  profits  by  defense  in- 
dustries. The  excess  profits  tax  could  cur- 
tail some  of  the  detrimental  conditions 
which  exist  in  our  defense  industries. 
The  excess  profits  tax  which  was  used 
during  World  War  U  and  the  Korean 
war  did  not  tax  the  defense  Industries 
which  were  struggling  or  making-  rea- 
sonable profits.  The  excess  profits  tax. 
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as  is  name  implies,  only  taxes  defense 
industries  which  make  unreasonable  or 
excess  profits.  It  is  for  the  above  reasons 
that  I  wholeheartedly  support  the  reso- 
lution and  commend  it  to  my  colleagues. 

Massachusetts   House  Resolution 
Resolutions  memorializing  the  Congress  of 

the  United  States  to  adopt  legislation  re- 

lmp>06lng  the  excess  profits  tax 

Whereas,  Emergency  wartime  measures  for 
raising  revenues  were  enacted  during  World 
War  II  and  the  Korean  War;   and 

Whereas,  In  view  of  the  tremendous  flnan- 
clal  burden  Imposed  by  the  Vietnam  Conflict 
on  the  taxpayers  of  the  Commonwealth  and 
of  the  United  States,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  alleviating  this  burden,  the  emergency 
wartime  measures  for  raising  revenue  by 
Imposing  the  Excess  Profits  Tax  on  manu- 
facturers of  war  materiel  should  be  re- 
enacted  for  the  duration  of  the  Vietnam 
Conflict;  therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives  respectfully  urges  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact  leg- 
islation Imposing  the  Excess  Profits  Tax  on 
manufacturers  of  war  materiel;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Commonwealth  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  presiding  officer  of 
each  branch  of  Congress  and  to  the  members 
thereof  from  this  Commonwealth. 

House  of  Representatives,  adopted,  July  7, 
1970. 

Waixace  C.  Mills,  Clerk. 

A  true  copy. 

Attest: 

John  P.  X.  Davoren, 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 
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JETS  TO  ISRAEL 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  22,  1970 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  must 
sell  the  Israelis  the  jets  they  have  asked 
for. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believes  in 
exporting  arms  for  the  sake  of  our  bal- 
ance of  payments,  nor  do  I  believe  that 
every  underdeveloped  country  needs  a 
supersonic  air  force  to  protect  it  from 
commimism  while  its  people  starve.  In 
my  view,  it  will  be  no  loss  if  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  causes  the  military 
sales  bill  to  be  held  in  conference 
forever. 

Nor  do  I  believe  that  the  present  semi- 
cold  war  in  the  Middle  East  can  lead 
anywhere  but  to  disaster  for  everyone 
concerned. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  short  rim  we  have 
no  choice.  If  Israel  cannot  replace  her 
aircraft  losses,  she  wUl  cease  to  exist.  I 
am  inserting  the  editorial  entitled,  "The 
Time  To  Help  Israel  Is  Now,"  from  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner  of  July  15,  1970, 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Tint  TiMB  To  Help  Israel  Is  Now 

Judging  by  our  mall,  most  of  our  readers 
agree  with  us  that  the  Nixon  Administration 
should  stop  stalling  and  sell  Israel  those  125 
Jet  warplanee  she  has  been  pleading  to  buy 
from  the  United  States. 

A  move  to  spur  svch  action  now  has  been 
launched    in    Congress.    Senators    Peter    H. 


Domlnlck,  of  Colorado,  and  Henry  M.  Jack- 
son, of  Washington,  have  Introduced  the  fol- 
lowing self-explanatory  amendment  to  the 
pending  Armed  Services  appropriation  bill: 

"The  Congress  views  with  great  concern 
the  deepening  Involvement  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  Middle  East  and  the  clear  and 
present  danger  to  world  peace  resulting  from 
such  involvement,  which  cannot  be  Ignored 
by  the  United  States. 

"In  order  to  restore  and  maintain  the  mili- 
tary balance  in  the  Middle  East,  by  furnish- 
ing to  Israel  the  means  of  providing  for  Its 
own  security,  the  President  Is  authorized  to 
transfer  to  Israel,  by  sale,  credit  sale  or  guar- 
anty, such  aircraft  as  may  be  necessary  to 
counteract  any  past,  present,  or  future  in- 
creased military  assistance  provided  to  other 
countries  of  the  Middle  East." 

We  would  like  to  see  this  amendment 
passed  quickly  and  unanimously  by  both 
houses  of  Congress. 

If  you  feel  the  same  way,  you  can  help  by 
clipping  this  editorial  and  mailing  It  to  your 
favorite  senator  or  representative. 


DRUG  IDENTIFICATION 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or    IflNNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  22,  1970 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  to  correct  a  prob- 
lem which  poses  a  serious  danger  to  the 
lives  and  health  of  all  of  the  American 
people — the  problem  of  drug  identifica- 
tion. 

I  have  just  received  a  report  issued  by 
Dr.  Charles  G.  Moertel  of  the  Mayo 
Clinic.  I  would  like  to  bring  a  portion  of 
this  report  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

During  the  year  1968,  approximately  100,- 
000  patients  were  seen  at  the  Mayo  Clinic  for 
general  medical  examinations.  The  drug  con- 
sumption of  a  large  random  sampling  of  these 
patients  was  surveyed  as  well  as  our  accuracy 
In  properly  Identifying  these  drugs.  These 
figures  were  then  projected  to  our  yearly  pa- 
tient registration.  Of  the  total  100,000  pa- 
tients, 77,000  were  taking  one  or  more  oral 
drugs  Immediately  prior  to  their  clinic  ex- 
amination. 35,000  patients  were  unable  to 
identify  the  drugs  they  were  taking.  Since 
many  patients  were  taking  more  than  one 
drug,  there  was  a  total  of  51,000  Indivldiial 
drugs  which  their  examining  physicians  had 
to  attempt  to  identify.  After  using  all  the 
time  and  assistance  we  were  able  to  devote 
to  this  task,  there  still  remained  22,000  drugs 
which  we  could  not  identify. 

In  the  time  that  might  be  spent  identify- 
ing five  drugs,  a  complete  history  could  be 
taken  and  a  detailed  physical  examination 
could  be  performed  on  one  more  patient. 
Consider  the  fact  that  we  have  51,000  drugs 
to  identify  each  year.  The  cost  of  time  spent 
trying  to  identify  drugs  must  of  necessity  be 
reflected  in  the  medical  charges  assessed  to 
our  patients.  But  even  more  Important  that 
the  economic  factors  is  the  Influence  of 
22,000  drugs  we  could  not  Identify  on  the 
quality  of  medical  care  we  delivered  to  these 
patients.  Por  such  patients,  it  is  possible  that 
the  drug  effects  may  have  obscured  our  diag- 
nostic studies  and  we  may  fail  to  recognize  a 
disease  disguised  by  treatment,  or  perhaps 
an  illness  Induced  by  the  drug  itself.  If  we 
withdrew  the  unknown  drug  from  the  patient 
we  may  be  taking  away  vital  therapy;  If  we 
prescribed  therapy  In  addition  to  the  un- 
known drug,  we  may  produce  a  hazardous 
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compounding  of  drug  effect.  Obviously  this 
situation  is  Intolerably  detrimental  to  good 
medical  practice,  and  this  is  not  a  problem 
peculiar  to  us  alone.  It  exists  In  every  hos- 
pital, clinic,  and  doctor's  office  the  country 
over.  This  situation  is  both  tragic  and  absurd. 
It  cannot  be  allowed  to  continue. 

The  magnitude  of  ttiis  problem  has 
been  recognized  and  corrective  actions 
strongly  urged  by  medical  groups.  Al- 
though a  handful  of  pharmaceutical 
companies  have  volimtarily  acted  to 
properly  identify  their  products,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  this  significant  hazard  can 
only  be  adequately  eliminated  by  legisla- 
tive action. 

The  lives  and  health  of  the  American 
people  are  at  stake,  and  I  believe  It  is  im- 
perative that  we  act  to  correct  this  prob- 
lem. 


OPERATION  KEELHAUL 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  22,  1970 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
coming  to  Congress  I  have  had  numerous 
occasions  to  criticize  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  have  recommended  a  complete 
review  and  overhaul  of  this  agency's 
operations.  My  preoccupation  with  State 
and  its  much  needed  revitalization  has 
been  acquired  over  the  years  and  for 
various  reasons.  Nor  am  I  the  only  one 
by  far  who  has  appreciated  the  need 
for  vast  corrective  measures.  A  number 
of  Presidents  have  been  severely  critical 
to  the  extent  that  they  too  called  for  a 
revamping.  Por  various  reasons  and  over 
an  extended  period  of  time  many  others 
generally  recognized  the  necessity  for 
drastic  changes  in  a  department  which 
handles  vital  international  affairs  for 
this  Nation. 

The  case  of  Operation  Keelhaul  serves 
as  an  excellent  illustration  of  why  knowl- 
edgeable people  have  had  grave  misgiv- 
ings down  through  the  years  with  opera- 
tions at  Foggy  Bottom.  Although  taking 
place  in  1945,  the  depressing  story  of 
Operation  Keelhaul  emphasizes  the  cry- 
ing need  for  vast  changes,  changes  much 
talked  about  but  to  this  date  not  effected. 

Briefly,  Operation  Keelhaul  was  the 
code  name  for  the  operation  which  re- 
patriated between  1  and  2  million 
Ukrainians  and  Russians,  against  their 
wishes,  to  Russia  at  the  end  of  World 
War  n.  They  were  prisoners  of  war  and 
civilians  who  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  American  liberating  forces  in  Ger- 
many, having  fled  Russia  during  the  war 
and  who  were  at  the  end  of  the  war  re- 
siding in  camps  in  Germany. 

Mr.  Julius  Epstein,  now  with  the  Hoo- 
ver Institution  on  War,  Revolution  and 
Peace  at  Stanford  Univei-sity,  has  for 
years  sought  to  have  made  public  the  de- 
tails of  this  wholesale  repatriation  but 
has  been  stymied  In  securing  the  neces- 
sary documents  from  the  Department  of 
Army  on  the  basis  of  national  security 
reasons.  Just  recently  the  Supreme  Court 
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refused  to  review  his  case  for  release  of 

the  documents,  thus  ending  the  avenue 
of  judicial  action. 

In  May  1956,  Mr.  Epstein  appeared 
before  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Sub- 
committee and  testified  as  to  State 
Department  involvement  in  the  Keelhaul 
operation.  One  can  appreciate  the  mag- 
•  nitude  and  importance  of  this  case  when 
one  recalls  the  Soviet  treatment  of  its 
own  people,  the  actual  millions  of  human 
beings  brutally  murdered  since  1917.  It  is 
not  at  all  surprising  that  some  of  the  re- 
patriates commit  suicide  rather  than  re- 
turn to  certain  slavery  or  death.  History 
will  probably  never  record  the  eventual 
fates  of  these  unfortimate  people,  but 
the  record  should  be  made  straight  as  to 
the  sickening  and  pathetic  role  played  by 
the  United  States  in  this  tragic  episode. 
It  was  for  this  reason  that  Mr.  Epstein 
has  worked  for  years  to  bring  the  full 
story  to  public  attention. 

I  insert  at  this  point  excerpts  from 
Mr.  Epstein's  testimony  of  May  16,  1956, 
before  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Sub- 
committee and  a  letter  by  him  appearing 
in  the  June  25  issue  of  the  Arizona 
Republic : 

Testimony  of  Jtn,rns  Epstein 
Mr.  Morris.  Mr.  Epstein,  will  you  give  your 
full  name  and  address  to  the  reporter? 

Mr.  Epstein.  Julius  Epstein,  E-p-s-t-e-i-n, 
470  Pourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.T. 
Mr.  Morris.  Where  were  you  born? 
Mr.  Epstein.  Vienna,  Austria. 
Mr.  Morris.  When  did  you  come   to  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  Epstein.  On  MarcH»'9,  1939. 
Mr.  Morris.  What  Is  your  buslne€8  or  pro- 
fession? 

Mr.  Epstein.  I  am  a  writer  and  a  foreign 
correspondent  for  German  newspapers. 

Mr.  Morris.  Now.  Mr.  Epstein,  do  you  have 
any  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  which 
was  discussed  by  a  man  who  has  testified  be- 
fore this  subcommittee  as  Mr.  Andrlyve, 
about  people  being  In  the  United  States  on 
false  papers? 

Mr.  Epstein.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Morris.  Will  you  tell  us  what  you  know 
about  that  and  the  sources  of  your  knowl- 
edge? 

Mr.  Epstein.  This  is  a  very  old  problem  in 
the  United  States.  There  are  now  20,000,  at 
least,  maybe  thirty  or  forty  thousand,  former 
Soviet  nationals  living  in  the  United  States. 
They  had  to  falsify  their  identities  in  Eu- 
rope, mostly  m  German  refugee  camps.  In 
order  to  escaj^e  forced  repatriation  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain. 

Mr.  Morris.  Will  you  explain  that,  please? 

Mr.  Epstein.  Yes;  I  would  like  to  quote  our 

President,  who  mentioned  their  case  in  his 

wonderful  message  to  Congress,  on  February 

8,  1956,  when  he  said: 

"A  large  group  of  refugees  In  this  coun- 
try obtained  visas  by  the  use  of  false  iden- 
tities in  order  to  escape  forcible  repatria- 
tion behind  the  Iron  Curtain;  the  number 
may  run  Into  the  thousands.  Under  existing 
law,  such  falsification  is  a  mandatory  ground 
for  deportation.  The  law  should  give  relief 
to  these  unfortunate  people." 

These  are  the  words  of  President  Elsen- 
hower on  February  8. 

I  understand  there  Is  now  an  amendment 
pending  in  Congress  which  would  deal  with 

this  problem.  But  I  want  to  point  out 

Mr.  MoERis.  Who  are  these  people;  these 
people,  I  mean,  that  ate  the  subject  of  thl« 
beneficial  legislation? 

Mr.  Epstein.  Ukrainians,  Russians,  some 
Poles.  You  know  that  according  to  the  Yalta 
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agreement,  we  had  to  repatriate  these  peo- 
ple. They  didn't  want  to  go  back,  even  those 
who  were  deported  by  Hitler  to  Germany 
from  Russia.  Millions  of  them  preferred  to 
stay  in  Germany. 

But  we  repatriated  between  1  and  2  mil- 
Uon  of  those  pyeople,  prisoners  of  war  as  well 
as  civillEms,  against  their  wishes. 

Now,  many  who  are  afraid  of  this  tried  to 
save  themselves  by  falsifying  their  identities. 

Mr.  Morris.  Will  you  explain  that?  They 
wanted  to  conceal  the  fact  that  they  were 
Soviet  citizens;  is  that  right?  Because  if  they 
were  Soviet  citizens,  they  would  have  been 
forced  to  return  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Epstein.  Yes;  without  any  regard  to 
their  individual  wishes. 

Mr.  Morris.  You  say  there  were  more  than 
a  million  people  forced  to  return? 

Mr.  Epstein.  Yes. 

Senator  Jenner.  On  what  basis  were  they 
caused  to  return? 

Mr.  Epstein.  Well,  on  the  basis  of  the  Yalta 
agreement  on  the  exchange  of  prisoners  of 
war  and  liberated  civilians — It  was  signed 
under  the  protest  of  our  Acting  Secretary  of 
State,  Joseph  C.  Grew,  who,  wired  our  Secre- 
tary of  State  Stettlnlus,  then  in  Yalta,  and 
warned  him  against  a  conclusion  of  any 
agreement  which  could  enforce  repatriation 
of  prisoners  and  civilians. 

Mr.  Morris.  How  do  you  know  that? 

Mr.  Epstein.  I  studied  very  carefully  the 
Yalta  documents  and  I  came  across  a  little 
note,  "not  printed."  A  certain  document,  sur- 
prisingly, does  not  appear  in  the  Yalta  pa- 
pers. So  I  asked  Secretary  Dulles  to  release 
this  diplomatic  note  to  me. 

A  few  days  later,  I  got  a  letter  signed  by 
the  Chief  of  the  State  Department  of  His- 
torical Division,  Bernard  Noble,  dated  April 
28,  1955: 

"Deak  Mr.  Epstein:  Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of 
the  Department's  note  of  February  1.  1945, 
to  the  Soviet  Embassy  relating  to  prisoners 
of  war.  You  requested  this  in  your  letter  of 
AprU  11,  1955. 

"You  also  requested  a  copy  of  any  answer 
to  the  message  of  February  9,  1945,  from  the 
Secretary  of  State,  Edward  R.  Stettlnlus.  Jr., 
to  Acting  Secretary  Joseph  C.  Grew.  No  rec- 
ord of  such  an  answer  has  been  found." 

Now,  this  note,  which  was  presented  to  the 
Washington  representative  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  Mr.  Novlkoff,  on  February  1,  1945.  ex- 
actly 3  days  before  the  beginning  of  the  Yalta 
Conference,  explained  to  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment which  wanted  repatriation  of  Soviet 
prisoners  then  in  the  United  States,  captured 
in  German  uniforms. 

Now  the  State  Department,  over  our  Act- 
ing Secretary  Grew's  signature,  told  the 
Soviet  Government  that — 

"We  viriU  never  return  these  people.  We 
cannot  repatriate  these  people,  because  this 
would  be  a  gross  violation  of  the  Geneva 
Convention.  They  were  capttired  in  German 
uniforms,  and  the  Geneva  Convention  does 
not  permit  us  to  look  behind  the  uniform." 

Mr.  Morris.  What  is  the  date  of  the  Grew 
letter? 

Mr.  Epstein.  The  note  was  presented  to 
Mr.  Nlcolal  V.  Novlkoff  on  February  1,  1945. 

Mr.  Morris.  And  you  say  that  note  was  a 
protest  that  we  would  never  return  these 
people  because  a  repatriation  would  be  a 
violation  of  the  Geneva  Convention,  and 
that  was  dated  February  1,  1945? 
Mr.  Epstein.  Yes.  I  quote: 
■'I  would  like  to  outline  to  you  the  reasons 
why,  in  the  opinion  of  the  American  au- 
thorities, these  persons  cannot,  without  pres- 
enting serious  difficulties,  be  delivered  for 
shipment  to  the  Soviet  Union.  It  appears  to 
the  appropriate  American  authorities,  who 
have  given  most  careful  consideration  to  this 
situation,  that  the  clear  intention  of  the 
Convention,"  meaning  the  Geneva  Conven- 
Uon  of  July  27,   1929,  "Is  that  prisoners  of 
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war  shall  be  treated  on  the  basis  of  the 

imlforms  they  are  wearing  when  captured, 
and  since  the  containing  power  shall  not 
look  behind  the  unlrforms  to  question  the 
citizenships." 

Senator  Jennxr.  So  our  State  Department 
then  w«8  aware  that  returning  these  refugees 
by  force  after  1946  was  a  violation  of  the 
Geneva  Convention. 

Mr.  Epstxim.  Absolutely.  This  was  not  only 
a  violation  of  the  Geneva  Convention,  but 
also  a  complete  reversal  of  the  old  American 
tradition  of  ready  asylum  for  political  exiles, 
because  we  also  repatriated  by  force  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  civilians. 

If  you  will  permit  me  to  read  a  very  Illus- 
trative letter  which  American  Ambassador 
Grew  wrote  me  on  September  19,  1965, 1  will 
do  that. 

"I  appreciate  very  much  the  facts  you  have 
set  forth  about  the  part  I  tried  to  play  in 
the  forced  repatriation  Issue.  I  remember  one 
occasion  when  as  Acting  Secretary  of  State 
I  leameu  that  a  ship  had  already  sailed  from 
one  of  our  ports  carrying  prisoners  for  forced 
repatriation.  I  gave  Immediate  orders  which 
resulted  In  the  ship  being  held  up  and  re- 
turned to  port  for  a  thorough  screening  of 
those  sailors  who  wanted  to^jwturn  and 
those  who  wanted  to  stay.  The  I^B^ires  of  the 
result  of  such  episode  are  not  now  before 
me." 

Mr.  MoKxis.  Now,  Mr.  Epstein,  you  read  a 
while  ago  in  the  first  letter  from  Mr.  Dulles 
that  such  a  note  Is  not  In  existence? 

Mr.  Epstein.  Yes;  but  it  doesn't  appear  In 
the  Yalta  papers  although  the  Yalta  papers 
contain  about  64  documents  which  were 
issued  before  the  beginning  of  the  Yalta  Con- 
ference. There  Is  a  reference  In  one  of  the 
cables  to  this  note.  Since  there  is  a  little  foot- 
note "not  printed,"  I  had  a  feeling  that  might 
be  an  Important  document  which  proves  in 
official  State  Department  terms  that  the 
forced  repatriation  of  about  3  million  antl- 
Conuntmists,  prisoners,  and  civilians,  was  a 
violation  of  the  Geneva  Convention. 

We  do  not  know  who  overruled  at  Yalta 
this  well-established  State  Department 
policy. 

Senator  Jennkb.  When  did  you  get  this 
letter  from  Secretary  Dulles?  Would  you  read 
the  date  of  that  again? 

Mr.  Epstein.  Yes;  on  April  28,  1956. 
Mr.  MoBBis.  Mr.  Epstein,  In  other  words, 
may  I  be  sure  I  understand  jrour  position? 

You  have  learned  now  of  the  existence  of 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Grew  dated  February  1, 
1946,  in  which  he  unqualifiedly  stated  the 
position  of  the  United  States  Government  to 
be  that  they  would  never  permit  the  return 
of  these  2  million  people  back  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

JTr.  Epstsin.  This  Is  not  quite  correct. 
Judge  Morris.  This  note  deals  with  the  Soviet 
prisoners  of  war  captured  In  German  uni- 
forms  fighting   on   the   west   front. 

Now,  for  Instance,  a  lot  of  people,  many 
other  Soviet  nationals  enlisted  In  the  German 
Army  in  the  hope  that  they  would  get  the 
opportunity  to  fight  against  the  Soviet  Union. 
Mr.  Morris.  Were  there  2  million  of  those 
people? 

Mr.  Epstein.  There  were  about  1  million  of 
those  people,  900,000  to  1  million. 

Mr.  Morris.  And  Mr.  Grew  made  the  point 
that  the  United  States  cannot  return  them 
because  it  would  be  a  violation  of  the  Geneva 
Convention. 

Mr.  Epstein.  It  would  be  a  violation  of  the 
Geneva  Convention,  and  also  Jeopardize  our 
own  people.  We  had  many  foreign  nationals  In 
our  own  Army  who  were  In  fact  In  exactly  the 
same  position.  They  fought  in  American  uni- 
forms, but  they  were  Germans.  We  did  not 
want  to  jeopardize  their  fate. 

Mr.  Morris.  The  Yalta  Conference  was  held 
a  few  days  after  that? 
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Mr.   Epstein.   Yes;    the  Yalta   Oonference 

opened  on  February  4,  1945. 

Mr.  Morris.  Do  you  know  what  happened 
at  the  Yalta  Conference  to  overrule  the 
United  States  position  on  this  matter? 

Mr.  EPSTEIN.  Yes.  When  it  became  clear 
that  the  British  and  Soviet  were  going  to 
sign  the  agreement  on  the  exchange  of  pris- 
oners. Grew  sent  a  telegram  to  Stettlnius  and 
told  him: 

"We  cannot  sign  this;  we  Just  delivered  an 
official  diplomatic  note  to  the  Soviets  which 
explains  that  we  cannot  forcibly  repatriate 
Soviet  nationals  captured  In  German  uni- 
forms. 

"In  addltlonl  to  that,  we  have  many  pris- 
oners who  were  not  citizens  of  the  Soviet 
Union  on  September  1,  1939." 

This  Is  the  essence  of  Grew's  telegram  of 
February  7,  1945. 

Two  days  later,  Stettlnius  wired  back  and 
Informed  Grew  that  we  have  to  sign  It  be- 
cause we  want  our  boys,  who  are  now  In 
prisoner-of-war  camps  In  Germany  In  the 
Soviet  Union,  back  as  soon  as  possible;  that 
we  cannot  deal  with  the  Intricacies  of  the 
Geneva  Convention;  that  we  cannot  deal 
with  these  considerations  of  humanitarian 
principles  In  the  Geneva  Convention. 

Mr.  Morris.  In  other  words,  we  acquiesced 
in  yielding  up  the  terms  of  the  convention? 

Mr.  Epstein.  Yes.  General  Dean  signed  for 
the  Americans  and  General  Grlzlov  signed 
for  the  Soviets  the  now  famous  Yalta  agree- 
ment on  the  exchange  of  prisoners  of  war 
and  liberated  civilians. 

Mr.  Morris.  How  many  people  were  sent 
back? 

Mr.  ES>8TEIN.  That  Is  a  very  difficult  ques- 
tion. Judge  Morris.  Nobody  knows  the  exact 
flgrure.  Maybe  the  Pentagon  knows.  But  every- 
thing concerning  the  repatriation  Is  highly 
classified,  even  now. 

I  had  a  leng^thy  correspondence  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  and  the  people  In  G-2 
and  so  forth,  and  I  couldn't  get  one  paper 
because  they  told  me  they  are  all  highly 
classified. 

In  one  letter  they  wrote  ipe,  they  said  that 
a  representative  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army  will  confer  with  Senator  Eastland  about 
the  declassification  of  the  key  pap)er.  This  Is 
a  paper  called  Operation  Keelhaul. 

Senator  Jbnneb.  At  this  point  I  want  to 
direct  our  staff  to  communicate  with  the 
proper  officials  to  ascertain  what  are  the  true 
facts  in  the  position  of  the  United  States 
Government  in  the  breakdown  of  the  Geneva 
Convention. 

Mr.  Morris.  It  shall  be  done.  Senator. 
Mr.  Epstein.  May  I  give  you  the  exact 
number  and  title  of  this  document?  This  is 
a  highly  classified  document.  The  number  is 
383.7-14.1,  Forcible  Repatriation  of  Displaced 
Soviet  Citizens,  Operation  Keelhaul. 

This  dociunent  was  issued  for  Internal  use 
only,  and  Is  now  deposited — at  least  I  hope 
so — In  the  Historical  Records  Section  of  the 
Army  in  Alexandria,  Va. 

Mr.  Morris.  Is  that  KeelhatU? 
Mr.  Epstein.  That  is  right.  It  was  named 
for  one  of  the  most  barbaric  punishments  in 
the  old  British  and  Dutch  Navies. 
According  to  Webster,  it  means: 
"To  haul  under  the  keel  of  a  ship,  either 
athwartshlps  or  from  bow  to  stern,  by  ropes 
attached  to  the  yardarms  on  each  side.  It  was 
formerly  a  punishment  in   the  Dutch   and 
British  Navies,  and  a  method  of  torture  used 
by  pirates." 

[Prom  the  Arizona  Republic,  June  25,  1970] 
"Top  Secret"  Classitication  Unwarranted 
EDITOR,  THE  Arizona  Repttbuc: 

The  denial  by  the  Supreme  Court  to  re- 
view my  legal  action  "Epstein  vs.  Resor,"  as 
reported  in  the  press  June  15,  makes  the 
miscarriage  of  Justice  In  the  lower  courts 
final. 
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By  this  denial,  the  Supa-eme  Court  declared 
the  "Freedom  of  Information  Act"  a  dead 
letter. 

The  Supreme  Court's  denial  raises  the 
question:  "What  is  the  American  Congress 
going  to  do?" 

"Human  Events"  of  May  30  carried  an  ar- 
ticle, "Is  the  "Freedom  of  Information  Act' 
really  working?"  by  Carol  D.  Bauman.  The 
writer  of  this  article  lists  "Epstein  vs.  Resor" 
among  the  key  lawsuits  based  upon  the 
"Freedom  of  Information  Act." 

Miss  Bauman  writes:  "The  appellate  court 
upheld  the  decision  of  a  lower  court  deny- 
ing release  of  the  document.  However,  Free- 
dom of  Information  specialists  say  that  the 
case  was  significant  since  it  was  the  first 
time  the  appellate  court  clarified  its  author- 
ity to  determine  whether  information  is  be- 
Injg  'secret'  legitimately. 

"Some  congressmen  are  calling  for  a  con- 
gressional investigation  into  the  continued 
classification  of  the  Operation  Keelhaul 
files." 

The  two  lower  courts  found  that  non-dis- 
closure was  warranted  in  the  Interest  of  for- 
eign policy  and  national  security.  They  mirac- 
ulously foimd  so  without  ever  having  seen 
and  examined  a  single  document  of  the 
three  volumes  comprising  "Operation  Keel- 
hatU" (whereby  refugees  from  communism 
were  forcibly  returned  at  the  end  of  World 
War  II). 

Material  classified  on  the  ground  of  pro- 
tecting foreign  policy  and  national  security 
Is  Indeed  exempted  from  disclosure  but  only 
if  disclosure  would  really  harm  American 
foreign  policy  or  national  security,  in  other 
words,  only  if  the  documents  in  question 
were  rightfully  and  properly  classified. 

According  to  the  "Freedom  of  Information 
Act"  and  a  sworn  affidavit  submitted  in  court 
by  the  act's  sponsor  and  author.  Congress- 
man John  E.  Moss  of  Sacramento,  the  Intent 
of  Congress  was  to  g^ve  the  courts  the  "widest 
latitude"  to  examine  classified  documents — 
In  camera — In  order  to  find  out  whether  they 
had  been  properly  or  Improperly  classified. 

The  army  itself  proved  beyond  the  shadow 
of  reasonable  doubt  that  It  was  improperly 
classifsrlng  "Operation  Keelhaul"  documents 
when  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  Stanley 
Resor,  the  defendant  In  my  lawsuit,  suddenly 
released  four  documents  from  "Operation 
Keelhaul." 

Not  a  single  one  of  theee  doctunents  war- 
ranted a  Top  Secret  classification.  In  one  of 
these  documents,  ALCOM,  Rome  asked  for 
more  Russian  Interpreters.  This  purely  tech- 
nical document  bore  for  more  than  23  years 
the  stamp  "Top  Secret !" 

Why?  Would  Its  declassification  have  re- 
sulted In  breaking  of  diplomatic  relations,  in 
an  outbreak  of  war  or  In  compromising  in- 
telligence data,  the  only  valid  reasons  for 
Top  Secret  classification  as  laid  down  by 
President  Elsenhower  In  his  Executive  Order 
10601? 

The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  of 
Northern  California  stated  in  its  Brief  of 
Amicus  Curiae  In  Support  of  a  Petition  for 
a  Writ  of  Certiorari  submitted  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States; 

"Finally,  the  Judgment  (of  the  lower 
courts)  makes  no  sense.  How  can  Judges  de- 
cide lmi>ortant  questions  without  having  the 
crucial  facts  before  them?  There  was  no  com- 
pelling national  Interest  to  be  served  by  pre- 
cluding not  only  disclosure  but  also  review 
in  camera  of  the  file. 

"A  citizen's  right  to  know,  a  historian's 
scholarly  research,  the  open  disclosure  policy 
of  Congress,  and  the  Interest,  vital  to  our 
Judicial  process,  of  having  an  adequate  rec- 
ord to  review  were  all  sacrificed  for  a  false 
sense  of  security." 

Julius  Epstein, 
Hoover  Institution, 

Stanford,  Calif. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  THE  ARKANSAS 
WATER  RESOURCES  RESEARCH 
CENTER 


HON.  DAVID  PRYOR 

or   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  22,  1970 

Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Mr.  Aubrey  E.  Harvey,  the  director  of  the 
Water  Resources  Research  Center  of  the 
University  of  Arkansas,  has  recently  cor- 
responded with  me  regarding  his  inter- 
est in  the  enactment  of  H.R.  15957  and  S. 
3553,  which  would  amend  the  Water  Re- 
sources Research  Act  of  1964  to  increase 
the  authorization  for  water  resources  re- 
search and  institutes.  I  am  pleased  to 
learn  that  the  Water  and  Power  Re- 
sources Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
chaired  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico,  the  Honorable  Clinton 
P.  Anderson,  held  a  hearing  on  July  20 
on  this  proposed  legislation. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  direct  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a  summary 
of  the  contributions  of  the  Arkansas 
Water  Resources  Research  Center,  The 
center  is  in  great  need  of  the  increased 
allotment  proposed  in  H  Jl.  15957  and  S. 
3553  if  it  is  to  meet  the  research  needs  of 
the  State  of  Arkansas.  I  hope  that  the 
Congress  will  give  its  speedy  approval  to 
this  legislative  measure. 

Under  leave  granted  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  the  summary : 

ARKANSAS  Water  Resources  Research 

Center 

contribtmon  of  center  to  water  resources 

training 

Number  of  students  trained  with  equip- 
ment and  supplies  purchased  totally  or  In 
part  with  P.L.  88-379  funds— 312. 

Number  of  Master's  Thesis  published  in 
water  related  fields — 15. 

Number  of  new  courses  In  water  related 
fields  added  to  the  University  of  Arkansas 
curriculum  as  a  result  of  the  Center's  in- 
volvement In  water  resources  research — 12. 

Number  of  reports  and  Journal  publica- 
tions— 26. 

INVOLVEMENT    0»    CENTER    IN    PUBLIC    ATFAIR8 

The  Director  of  the  Center  is  a  member 
of  the  Governor's  Coordinating  Committee 
on  Water  Resources  under  the  Office  of  the 
Governor. 

A  member  of  the  research  staff  has  served 
as  chairman  of  the  Arkansas  State  Commit- 
tee on  Stream  Preservation. 

Research  personnel  have  served  as  con- 
sultants to  a  project  at  the  Arkansas  Medical 
Center  concerning  rapid  changes  of  oxygen 
level  in  measurements  of  reaction  rates  of 
flavoenzyme  oxidazes. 

Research  personnel  have  consulted  with 
the  United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
in  regard  to  the  measurement  and  control  of 
oxygen  consumptions  by  fish  in  a  controlled 
environment. 

Research  personnel  have  consulted  with 
personnel  at  the  Robert  S.  Kerr  Water  Re- 
search Center  at  Ada,  Oklahoma,  In  regard 
to  measurement  of  water  quality  parame- 
ters. 

Research  personnel  have  made  presenta- 
tions before  the  Arkansas  Water  Resources 
Planning  Committee  and  have  testified  be- 
fore the  Parks  and  Recreations  Sub-Commit- 
tee on  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
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Committee  concerning  the  need  for  National 
Park  Service  protection  of  the  Buffalo  River 
in  northern  Arkansas. 

Research  personnel  have  consulted  with 
Southwestern  Research  Associates  regarding 
the  study  of  the  dispersion  of  chloride  Into 
Lake  Catherine,  Arkansas  as  a  by-product 
from  a  vanadium  mining  operation  and  have 
also  cooperated  with  Greers  Ferry  National 
Fish  Hatchery  in  regard  to  controlling  man- 
ganese concentration  in  the  water  supply. 

Research  personnel  have  consulted  with 
the  Water  Conservation  Service  concerning 
the  effect  of  impoundment  on  small  water- 
shed impoundments  constructed  under  PX. 
566. 

Research  personnel  have  cooperated  with 
the  University  of  Arkansas  at  Little  Rock  In 
advising  Arkansas  Power  &  Light  Company 
in  their  long-range  study  of  thermal  pollu- 
tion in  conjunction  with  their  nuclear  power 
pl&nt  scheduled  for  operation  by  1972. 

Research  personnel  have  played  an  impor- 
tant role  In  developing  water  quality  stand- 
ards which  were  submitted  to  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration  by 
the  Arkansas  Pollution  Control  Commission. 

One  publication  of  the  Center  concerning 
sub-surface  irrigation  has  received  consider- 
able Interest  Including  several  international 
inquiries. 

Reports  resulting  from  one  project  of  the 
Center  have  been  used  directly  by  the  Arkan- 
sas-Oklahoma Compact  Committee.  The 
Committee  was  formed  with  the  specific  pur- 
pose of  apportioning  the  Joint  water  re- 
sotirces  of  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma. 

The  Center  co-sponsored  with  Otiachlta 
Baptist  University  a  seminar  on  the  DeGray 
Reservoir,  an  Impoundment  constructed  on 
the  Caddo  River  by  the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. This  seminar  was  attended  by  four- 
teen federal,  state,  and  local  agencies  and 
organizations. 
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WILL  ECONOMIC  POWER  WITHOUT 
ARMS  BE  POSSIBLE? 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF   HAWAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  22,  1970 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
wonder  that  is  the  economy  of  Japan 
since  World  War  n  may  present  the 
world  with  a  political  model  as  well  as 
an  economic  one. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin  pointed  out  that  Japan 
plans  to  be  an  exception  to  the  histori- 
cal rule  that  no  nation  retains  economic 
power  without  becoming  a  military  pow- 
er as  well.  If  she  can  succeed  at  this,  Ja- 
pan will  have  lighted  the  way  for  other 
nations  toward  a  path  of  competition  in 
trade  rather  than  In  weapons  systems, 
saving  billions  of  dollars  and  perhaps  an 
entire  civilization. 

In  the  hope  that  my  colleagues  and 
others  readers  of  the  Congression.^l 
Record  will  find  It  Instructive,  I  include 
the  full  text  of  the  Star-Bulletin  edito- 
rial of  July  4,  1970,  at  this  point: 
Power  Without  Arms 

The  relative  calm  In  Japan  as  the  govern- 
ment announced  Its  Intention  to  continue 
In  effect  Its  Security  Pact  with  the  U.S.  Is 
in  marked  contrast  with  the  stormy  demon- 
strations ID  years  ago  when  the  pact  went 
into  effect. 


The  19G0  riots  were  so  violent,  it  will  be  re- 
called, that  they  prevented  a  visit  to  Japan 
by  Dwlght  Elsenhower,  then  President  of  the 
United  States. 

A  press  service  dispatch  totalling  up  the 
number  of  antlpact  demonstrators  all  over 
Japan  as  approximately  750,000  cocveys  a 
wrong  impression  of  a  violently  outraged 
minority. 

The  truth  appears  to  be  that  the  demon- 
strations, while  substantial,  fell  far  below 
the  hope  of  their  sponsors  who  had  hoped 
they  would  be  the  most  dramatic  in  history. 
Instead,  they  were  somewhat  mild  even  by 
contrast  with  last  November's  demonstra- 
tions over  the  reversion  of  Okinawa.  They 
reflect  the  same  mood  as  last  December's 
elections  in  which  the  government  won 
overwhelming  support. 

For  a  few  years,  at  least,  the  U.S. -Japan 
Pact  now  seems  likely  to  continue  undis- 
turbed. That,  hopefully,  will  be  long  enough 
for  the  U.S.  to  get  itself  out  of  Indochina. 

Implicitly,  the  Security  Pact  states  the 
intention  of  Japan  not  to  rearm  itself  and 
to  rely  Instead  on  U.S.  protection. 

Prime  Minister  Sato  said  this  week  that 
world  history  shows  that  no  nation  has 
ever  remained  an  economic  power  without 
also  becoming  a  military  power. 

Japan  Intends  to  be  the  exception  to 
that  rule,  he  said:  "It  will  be  a  stupendous 
task  but  we  will  do  it."  Japan's  neighbors 
and  the  U.S.  have  almost  as  much  at  stake 
in  this  effort  as  Japan  itself. 

If  Japan  pulls  It  off,  other  nations  may 
also  see  a  way  out  of  the  disproportionate 
arms  spending  In  which  the  world  Is  now 
engaged. 


CHEYENNE   FRONTIER   DAYS:    THE 
DADDY  OF    EM  ALL 


HON.  JOHN  WOLD 

or    WTOMINC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  22,  1970 

Mr.  WOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  estimated 
150,000  people  from  the  50  States  and 
many  nations  are  journeying  to  Chey- 
enne, Wyo.,  for  the  biggest  happening  of 
the  year — Cheyenne  Frontier  Days.  It 
started  Tuesday  and  rims  for  6  big 
dajrs. 

The  "daddy  of  'em  all,"  Frontier  Days 
is  the  biggest,  best,  and  oldest  rodeo  in 
the  world.  This  is  its  74th  edition. 

Frontier  Days  come  on  the  heels  of 
another  event  conspicuous  in  our  history : 
the  80th  anniversary  of  Wyoming  state- 
hood on  July  10.  There  is  such  a  close 
connection  between  Frontier  Days  and 
Wyoming's  existence  as  a  State  that  I 
think  it  would  be  appropriate  to  have  an 
excellent  article  written  by  Pat  Hall  of 
the  Wyoming  Tribune-Eagle,  included  in 
my  remarks.  The  article  makes  clear  that 
statehood  was  celebrated  with  as  much 
gusto  in  Cheyenne  as  Frontier  Days  Is 

today: 

Great  Dat  80  Years  Ago 

(By  Pat  Hall) 

"Wyoming  Is  out  of  the  woods,"  read  the 
telegraph  message  from  Delegate  Joseph  M. 
Carey  in  Washington.  In  a  few  days  the 
world  will  see  the  new  Americskn  star." 

The  date  was  June  27th,  1890  and  the 
occasion  was  the  passage  by  the  Senate  of 
the  bill  to  admit  Wyoming  as  the  nation's 
44th  state. 

Flamboyant  editor  Edward  A.  SlEu;k  printed 
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the  next  day's  edition  of  his  Cheyenne  Sun 
In  red  and  blue  Ink  and  an  enormous  rooster 
crowed  on  page  one — 'Wyoming — Ain't  She 
a  Bird?  " 

According  to  Slack's  account,  the  day  had 
been  au  unusual  one  for  Cheyenne.  Dark 
clouds  had  covered  the  sun  and  rain  poured 
down  in  the  early  afternoon  "making  the 
superstitious  think  it  was  an  omen  of  dis- 
appointment. "  Crowds  had  gathered  down- 
town all  day,  waiting  fur  news  of  the  Senate's 
vote,  the  House  already  having  passed  the 
statehood  bill  on  March  27. 

•At  exactly  3 :30  p.m.  the  dark  clouds  rolled 
away  from  the  heavens,"  Slack  wrote,  "and 
the  sun  shone  brightly  on  the  city  as  the 
news  flashed  over  the  wires  from  Washington 
that  Wyoming  had  become  a  state." 

Editors  in  those  days  couldn't  resist  such 
things  as  "omens".  Looking  back  through  the 
collection  of  statehood  editions  In  the  fllee 
of  the  Cheyenne  Newspapers,  it  Is  difficult  to 
sift  the  real  news  out  of  columns  of  type 
about  omens,  political  recriminations  and 
damnation  of  the  opposing  newspapers. 

Slack's  reporting  of  what  hapfjened  in  town 
Is  Interesting,  though.  According  to  him, 
runners  were  dispatched  from  the  various 
newspaper  offices  to  all  parts  of  the  town 
to  post  copies  of  the  telegram  from  Carey. 

"Then  pandemonium  seemed  let  loose. 
Hundreds  of  men  and  boys  could  be  seen 
running  In  every  direction,  shouting  and 
gesticulating  as  though  a  cyclone  had  Just 
struck  the  city,  but  their  smiling  faces 
soon  dispelled  any  idea  of  a  calamity. 

"In  less  than  five  minutes,  the  streets  were 
thronged  with  people."  continued  Slack. 
Boys  and  men  blew  bazoos  and  amid  the 
din  of  revelry  hundreds  were  hurrying  In 
different  directions  with  bundles  of  bunting, 
flags  and  fireworks.  Soon  the  business  por- 
tion of  the  city  was  a  flowing  mass  of  looped 
streamers  and  flags  and  fireworks  exploded 
with  repeated  concussion." 

Slack  was  an  Intelligent  man  who  couldn't 
resist  the  opportunity  to  display  the  prow- 
ess of  his  vocabulary.  Reading  Slack  Is  a 
bit  like  reading  today's  Times  magazine — 
there  are  always  two  or  three  words  In  every 
Issue  that  you've  never  heard  of. 

He  tells  about  women  and  children  wear- 
ing trl-colored  sashes  to  celebrate  the  event. 
"A  number  of  ladles  looked  very  pretty." 
said  Slack,  "by  arranging  the  parallel  lines 
of  red.  white  and  blue  in  the  form  of  a 
vlchu  on  the  bosom  of  their  breasts  and 
wearing  miniature  flags  on  their  cuffs." 

The  Cheyenne  Ramblers  rated  a  mention, 
too.  "They  entwined  the  wheels  of  their 
machines  with  the  national  colors,  elicit- 
ing universal  admiration.  B^ach  member  of 
the  club  carried  a  rifle  from  which  they 
would  continually  flre  blank  cartridges  like 
a  feu-de-Jole  as  they  rode  around  the  busi- 
ness streets  In  single  file." 

If  you  were  one  of  the  great  unw^ashed 
who  didn't  know  what  a  "vlchu"  was  or 
what  a  "feu-de-Jole"  looked  like,  It  really 
didn't  matter  on  the  statehood  celebration 
day. 

Cowboys  who  were  in  town  galloped  back 
to  outlying  ranches  with  the  news.  SlACk 
reported,  and  the  Union  Pacific  band  started 
an  Impromptu  parade  while  the  Swedish  so- 
ciety carried  an  enormous  stuffed  eagle. 
Other  stuffed  eagles  seemed  to  appear  from 
everywhere. 

"At  4:40  the  artillery  from  Fort  Russell 
galloped  up  to  the  state  capltol  under  the 
command  of  General  Mlzner  .  .  .  and 
quickly  unllmbered  near  the  south  entrance. 
Forty-three  rounds  were  flred  In  the  direc- 
tion of  the  city  to  represent  the  number 
of  states  In  the  Union." 

Evidently  the  artillery  were  poor  shots  or 
they  were  flrlng  blanks  as  Slack  doesn't  re- 
port that  the  dty  suffered  any  damage. 

The  exuberant  editor  goes  on  to  tell  about 
"young  and  middle-aged  persons  playing 
leap-frog  on  Persuson  Street"  (Carey  Ave.) 
and  "buggies  and  carriages  .  .  .  burning  red 
flre  " 
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As  the  day  wore  on  into  night,  a  huge 
bonfire  was  started  at  the  comer  of  Fergu- 
son and  17th  Sts.  and  a  number  of  politi- 
cians made  speeches  from  the  balcony  of 
T.  A.  Kent's  bank  'but  It  was  impossible  to 
distinctly  understand  what  the  speakers  said 
on  account  of  the  noise." 

"At  the  end  of  each  short  speech,  the  band 
played  a  patriotic  air,  the  gun  club  flred  a 
volley  and  rockets  ascended  into  the  sky." 

Slack  reported  that  "Mr.  Madison  and  five 
or  six  other  colored  gentlemen  came  on  the 
platform  and  sang  an  Impromptu  song  about 
Wyoming's  statehood  to  the  tune  of  "March- 
ing Through  Georgia." 

In  the  window  of  Rhodes  &  Troxell's  store 
was  displayed  another  stuffed  eagle  on  which 
was  Inscribed  "Wyoming — No.  43 — You  Bet, 
She's  a  Bird." 

(The  celebrants  were  a  little  premature  In 
naming  Wyoming  as  the  43rd  state  to  enter 
the  Union.  A  week  later,  President  Harrison 
signed  the  bill  to  admit  Idaho  seven  days 
before  he  got  around  to  signing  the  Wyo- 
ming bill.) 

Even  the  Cheyenne  dogs  showed  their  pa- 
triotism. Slack  said  many  had  sleigh  bells 
tied  to  them  and  "in  some  cases  their  hair 
was  dyed  with  a  succession  of  red,  white  and 
blue  circles." 

All  in  all.  It  was  a  great  day  for  Wyoming — 
a  day  that  took  about  a  month  to  live  down. 

The  city  was  quiet  on  July  10,  the  day 
that  President  Benjamin  Harrison  signed  the 
bill  admitting  Wyoming  Into  the  Union. 
They  were  too  busy  organizing  the  "ofBclal" 
celebration  which  came  on  July  23. 

That  was  the  Cheyenne  of  80  years  ago 
when  the  state  was  admitted  Into  the 
Union.  Though  we  might  say  It  a  bit  differ- 
ently today,  the  sentiment  Is  still  the  same: 

"Wyoming— Ain't  She  a  Bird." 

-In  1897,  only  7  years  after  our  achiev- 
ing statehood.  Frontier  Days  was  held 
for  the  first  time.  Since  then  the  Fron- 
tier Days  has  grown  right  along  with 
Cheyenne  and  has  helped  to  give  our 
capital  city  a  prominent  place  on  the 
American  map.  It  brings  together  in  one 
arena  the  top  rodeo  performers  in  the 
business  and  the  best  animals  in  the 
world.  The  lure  is  the  largest  purse  in 
rodeo  and  daily  crowds  of  over  20,000 
people. 

Frontier  Days  is  more  than  a  rodeo; 
It  is  a  week  of  thrills,  chills  and  excite- 
ment for  everyone  from  the  youngest 
to  the  oldest.  There  is  something  for 
everyone,  including  free  chuckwagon 
breakfasts,  exhibitions,  Indian  dancing, 
parades,  and  concerts,  and  just  about 
anything  you  can  name.  Frontier  Days 
is  a  week  to  relive  the  frontier  spirit 
which  is  the  basis  of  so  much  of  Amer- 
ica's heritage.  It  is  a  bridge  between 
our  past  and  our  future. 

The  whole  community  of  Cheyenne 
pitches  in  to  put  together  Frontier  Days. 
To  me  this  is  a  most  significant  aspect 
of  the  week — watching  the  whole  com- 
munity working  together  to  make  cer- 
tain that  the  visitors  receive  the  best 
hospitality  it  is  possible  to  offer. 

Despite  all  the  other  attraotions,  how- 
ever, the  rodeo  is  still  the  feature.  More 
than  any  man  in  the  West  the  competing 
cowboy  has  a  close  kinship  with  the 
pioneer  who  opened  up  this  vast  land  of 
ours  and  won  it  against  what  seemed  like 
impossible  odds. 

A  rodeo  event  is  more  than  just  a 
sport;  it  is  an  individual  test  of  a  man's 
courage,  strength,  and  pure  ciis.sivene.ss. 

In  many  ways  the  cowboy  of  today  is 
markedly  different  from  his  ancestor. 
He  is  as  much  a  businessman  as  a  horse- 
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man.  He  is  as  likely  to  use  a  jeep,  a  trail- 
bike  or  helicopter  as  he  is  to  use  a  horse, 
but"Still  he  faces  many  of  the  same  hard- 
ships and  trials  as  did  the  cowboy  dur- 
ing the  19th  century.  The  genesis  of  the 
rodeo  is  in  the  real  everyday  workings 
of  the  cowboys  of  the  frontier.  The  sum- 
mer, 1970,  issue  of  the  Good  Life  in 
Wyoming  contains  an  article  entitled 
"Rodeo,  the  Last  Frontier."  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent summary  of  the  origins  of  the 
rodeo : 

Trail  drivers  were  tough  men  and  Inde- 
pendent, living  In  the  saddle  and  sleeping 
under  the  open  sky.  They  drove  their  cattle 
through  drought  and  dust  and  blizzard 
across  seme  of  the  wildest  country  man  has 
pioneered. 

They  knew  their  cattle  as  a  craftsman 
knows  his  tools.  They  carried  guns — to  kill 
coyotes  and  other  range  varmints — but  they 
worked  with  a  rope  on  a  horse. 

Occasionally  they'd  hit  a  trail  town  where 
they  blew  off  enough  steam  In  the  brief  mo- 
ment of  history  to  keep  generations  of  fic- 
tion writers  busy  ever  since.  A  visit  to  town. 
In  the  long  monotony  of  their  lives,  was  an 
unexpected  pleasure. 

Between  towns  they  made  up  their  own 
amusements.  These  men  created  recreation 
that  was  typically  tough.  The  hands  of  the 
different  cattle  outfits  coming  together  on 
the  trail  bet  their  scant  wages  on  their 
skill  at  riding  rank  broncs  or  roping  long- 
horn  steers.  It  was  a  rough  sport  for  short 
stakes.  The  prize — the  cowboys'  own  bets — 
was  held  In  a  hat. 

Frontier  Days  has  a  long  and  glorious 
history.  Generations  of  spectators,  gen- 
erations of  riders,  have  participated  in 
this  annual  event.  I  believe,  however,  this 
year's  edition  is  going  to  be  the  biggest 
and  the  best  of  them  all.  So  I  urge  every- 
one with  free  time  and  the  desire  to  re- 
live a  bit  of  the  Old  West  to  hit  the 
trail  for  the  Daddy  of  'Em  All  in  Chey- 
enne, Wyo. 


WHERE  WE  STAND— LET  US  LOOK 
AT  THE  RECORD 


HON.  ED  FOREMAN 

OF    NEW    MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  22.  1970 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record 
I  include  the  following : 

Where  We  Stand — Let  Us  Look  at  the 
Record 

During  my  recent  travels  throughout  New 
Mexico,  and  In  reviewing  the  thousands  of 
returns  from  my  second  annual  legislative 
questionnaire,  three  of  the  most-often  men- 
tioned topics  of  concern  are  (1)  Inflation,  (2) 
the  war  in  Southeast  Asia,  and  (3)  domestic 
disorder.  I  am  pleased  to  respond  with  a 
current  review  and  status  report  on  these 
subjects. 

THE    domestic    ECONOMT 

The  efforts  of  this  Administration,  and  of 
a  good  many  Members  of  Congress  from 
both  political  parties,  has  been  to  taper  off 
Inflation  without  the  kind  of  recession  that 
usually  follows  the  type  of  wild  spending 
spree  our  nation  experienced  In  the  Sixties. 

Altliough  unemployment  has  been  up, 
close  to  57c,  It  Is  considerably  below  the 
6.7''^  unemployment  of  1961,  Just  prior  to 
the  build-up  of  troops  In  Vietnam,  and  the 
5.1 '7  average  of  1960  through  1968.  Note- 
worthy, however,  is  the  fact  that  total  em- 
ployment  has   hit   an   ail-time   record   high 
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this  year — over  79  million  Americans  are  em- 
ployed— total  employment  Is  now  almost 
I'i"  million  higher  than  It  was  one  year 
ago. 

Real  per  capita  disposable  Income — what 
Individuals  have  available  to  spend  after 
allowing  for  taxes  and  Inflation — was  at  the 
highest  rate  In  history  In  the  flrst  hall  of 
1970. 

We  are  now  passing  through  the  flrst  phase 
of  a  successful  campaign  against  Inflation  In 
which  the  rate  of  Inflation  ceases  to  rise.  As 
a  part  of  this  campaign,  the  Administration 
has  slowed  down  the  expansion  rate  of  fed- 
eral spending  drastically,  from  an  average 
rate  of  12  percent  a  year  In  196&-69  to  7 
percent  In  1970  and  Is  projected  at  less  than 
4  percent  In  1971.  This  has  enabled  us  to  keep 
the  budget  close  to  balance  In  fiscal  1970 
and  fiscal  1971.  We  have  achieved  this  re- 
straint on  total  federal  spending  while  rec- 
ognizing Important  new  national  priorities 
with  respect  to  the  environment,  welfare, 
transportation  and  other  purposes.  To  do 
this,  it  was  necessary  to  keep  firm  control 
of  defense  spending,  cutback  less  urgent  non- 
defense  programs  and  press  for  greater  effi- 
ciency throughout  government. 

The  Administration  and  Congress  have 
not  run  for  the  superficially  attractive  solu- 
tion of  wage-price  controls,  which  no  one 
would  want  one  month  after  they  had  been 
put  into  effect.  The  runaway  spiral  was  set 
m  motion  by  the  "new  economics"  political 
doctrine  of  the  60's  which  promised  lower 
taxes  and  Inaugurated  record  federal  deficits 
that  sank  the  government  into  a  59  billion 
dollar  hole — culminating  In  the  record- 
staggering  $25  billion  deficit  in  1968  alone. 
The  new  Administration  initiated  sound,  re- 
sponsible economic  policies  that  gave  us  a 
fiscal  year  1969  surplus  of  $3  billion,  reduced 
the  annual  increase  In  federal  spending  by 
better  than  50%,  and  curbed  the  causes  of 
zooming  prices. 

southeast    ASIA 

When  President  Nixon  took  office  last 
year  he  Inherited  a  full-scale  war  in  South- 
east Asia  In  which  approximately  550,000 
U.S.  military  personnel  were  engaged. 
Whether  this  was  a  "moral"  or  "legal"  war 
was  Irrelevant.  It  existed  and  he  had  to  deal 
with  It  Intelligently.  Since  that  Inheritance, 
he  has  completely  changed  the  direction, 
through  his  Vletnamlzatlon  Program,  from 
an  American  responsibility  to  a  South  Viet- 
namese responsibility.  There's  already  been 
an  overall  reduction  of  125,000  Americans 
who  were  committed  In  Southeast  Asia,  and 
there'll  be  150,000  less  by  Spring  of  next  year 
.  .  .  meaning  that  one-half  of  the  boys  com- 
mitted to  the  War  In  8  years  of  the  two 
previous  Administrations  will  have  been 
brotight  home  In  the  first  2  years  of  the 
present  Administration. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  we  will  have 
withdrawn  our  combat  troops  and  the  forces 
remaining  will  be  primarily  supply  and 
logistics  units.  That  means  we  sliall  have  dis- 
engaged and  turned  the  fighting  over  to  a 
well-trained,  mllllon-man  South  Vietnamese 
Army.  Our  noncombatants  also  can  come 
home  as  rapidly  as  this  Army  develops  Its 
capability  to  handle  the  supply  and  logistics 
tasks.  There  Is  no  magic  button  here  In 
Washington,  unfortunately,  which  can  be 
pushed  and  accomplish  all  these  things 
Instantly. 

The  action  against  the  North  Vietnamese 
Communists  In  the  Cambodian  sanctuaries 
proved  extremely  crippling  to  their  future 
ability  to  Interfere  with  our  orderly  with- 
drawal and  with  the  South's  developing 
strength.  In  excess  of  8  million  rounds  of 
small-arms  ammunition  have  been  seized 
and  over  20.000  mortar  rounds,  and  2,000 
land  mines.  This  and  other  captured  Com- 
munist war  material  will  not  be  used  to 
carry  out  Hanoi's  orders  to  Its  troops  In  the 
sanctuaries  to  kill  no  less  than  100  Ameri- 
cans per  week  to  keep  the  political  pressure 
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on  Washington.  It  will  not  be  available  to 
keep  us  pinned  down  In  a  faraway  place  we 
despyerately  want  out  of. 

Some  people  believe  that  passing  the  so- 
called  "amendment  to  end  the  war"  will 
make  the  war  disappear.  By  withholding 
money,  the  amendment  would  restrict  how, 
where,  and  when  action  is  taken  to  get  us 
out  of  this  mess.  Frankly,  I  think  the  Idea 
is  dangerous  and  counterproductive.  Ham- 
stringing the  President  will  not  make  It  any 
easier  or  quicker  to  cool  off  the  fighting  and 
breathe  life  into  the  Paris  talks. 

In  expressing  these  views  I  do  not  feel 
at  all  omnipotent.  I  have  a  decent  respect 
for  those  whose  outlook  differs  from  mine. 
I  am  prepared  to  change  my  mind  if  I  am 
In  error  and  trust  that  other  people  would 
do  likewise.  Pride  Is  not  Important  here — 
ending  the  war  and  keeping  out  of  others 
Is.  I  think  It  Is  also  Important  In  the  dialog 
on  this  subject  to  maintain  a  decent  re- 
spect for  our  country  and  Its  President  and 
a  balanced  perspective  on  the  deep  responsi- 
bilities of  North  Vietnam  for  perpetuating 
the  war. 

BESTOaATION    OF    SOCIAL    ORDER 

I  have  discussed  what  we've  done  to  try 
to  bring  about  order  In  an  Infiated  economy, 
and  order  In  a  divided  world.  As  I  see  It.  order 
is  not  an  end  in  Itself  ...  It  is  the  only 
democratic  way  to  more  freedom,  more  Jus- 
tice, more  change  for  the  better.  In  that 
spirit,  let's  brlefiy  examine  the  third  great 
area  of  concern  In  which  order  is  neces- 
sary ...  In  the  way  we  live  with  one  another. 

There  can  be  no  greater  evidence  of  dis- 
order In  society  than  the  sound  of  gunfire 
on  a  college  campus.  From  Kent  State  to 
Jackson  State,  we  have  seen  the  citadels 
of  reason  turn  Into  fortresses  of  force,  and 
as  a  result  the  nation  has  witnessed  the 
saddest  semester  In  the  history  of  American 
education. 

However,  let's  keep  the  campus  disruptions 
and  student  violence  in  the  proper  perspec- 
tive. Out  of  some  2400  colleges  and  universi- 
ties In  this  country,  only  about  400  of  them 
experienced  disruption  and/or  suspension  of 
the  academic  program  during  the  recent  stu- 
dent unrest  .  .  .  and  reliable  research  on  the 
situation  reveals  that  less  than  10  "Ti  of  the 
students  were  Involved  In  the  campus  dis- 
orders at  the  400  affected  Institutions.  There- 
fore, only  10%  of  l/6th,  or  1  60th  .  .  .  less 
than  2%  are  creaUng  100%  of  the  havoc 
and  doing  a  grave  disservice  to  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  our 
fine,  respectable  young  Americans  of  today. 

The  hope  for  order  In  our  society  goes  far 
beyond  the  intelligent  use  of  restraint  In 
keeping  the  peace;  It  draws  upon  the  natural 
revulsion  to  violence  on  the  part  of  the 
American  people,  which  Is  making  Itself  felt 
now  within  every  group  and  each  generation. 

In  this  regard.  It  Is  a  hopeful  sign  that 
the  increase  In  crime  In  this  cotmtry  Is 
beginning  to  come  under  control.  We  are 
still  far  from  our  goal,  but  the  explosive  rate 
of  increase  has  been  cut  In  half.  Moreover, 
one  of  the  greatest  contributors  to  crime,  the 
drug  traffic.  Is  under  an  attack  the  likes  of 
which  It  has  never  seen  before.  Ttils  attack 
Is  especially  directed  at  the  suppliers  and 
pushers  who  prey  most  viciously  on  our 
young  people. 

We've  established  an  effective,  capable 
Department  of  Justice  that  Is  letting  the 
hopheads,  thieves,  crooks  and  criminals  un- 
derstand that  crime  doesn't  pay  like  It  once 
did  .  .  .  and  as  a  result  of  President  Nixon's 
appointments,  for  the  flrst  time  In  13  years, 
the  Supreme  Court  Is  becoming  independent 
of  the  activist,  liberal  coalition  which  has 
ruled  it. 

There  are  times  when  the  shock  of  tragedy 
awaken  a  people  to  the  futility  of  violent  ac- 
tions and  reactions,  and  I  believe  we  are  going 
through  such  a  time.  This  Administration  Is 
doing  everything  that  respwnslve  leadership 
and  cool  Judgment  can  do,  to  hasten  the  re- 
turn to  the  tradition  of  peaceful  change. 
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Admittedly,  there  are  still  many  perplexing 
problems  and  challenges,  domestically  and 
internationally,  confronting  us  today.  They 
can  be  resolved.  But  It  won't  he  easy.  It 
won't  be  done  by  negative  thoughts,  nor  by 
tearing  down,  nor  by  protesting  and  con- 
demning. It  will  be  done  by  level-headed, 
strong-willed,  resolute  builders  who  con- 
structively work  to  make  their  dreams  come 
true.  It  can.  and  will,  be  done  by  a  united, 
proud,  patriotic  nation  of  free  people  In  a 
Great  Constitutional  Republic  known  as  the 
United  States  of  America. 


ORDERLY     MARKETING     LEGISLA- 
TION AND  DOMES-nC  PRICES 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  22,  1970 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
rather  extreme  statements  have  been 
made  by  free  trade  enthusiasts  claiming 
that  the  enactment  of  orderly  marketing 
legislation  (the  Mills  bill  as  an  example* 
will  result  in  sharply  increased  retail 
consumer  prices  in  the  United  States. 
One  gross  example  of  this  has  been  the 
claim  that  passage  of  this  legislation 
would  result  in  a  30-percent  retail  price 
increase  for  shoes  and  shirts. 

This  is  not  only  a  ridiculous  exaggera- 
tion but  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  im- 
pression that  it  is  designedly  misleading 
in  its  origination.  In  this  connection  I 
commend  to  the  review  of  those  con- 
cerned with  this  legislation  a  reading  of 
the  following  fact  sheet  of  the  American 
Footwear  Manufacturers  Association 
and  the  Tanners  Council  of  America : 
American  Footwear  Manttfacturers  Asso- 
ciation, Tanners'  Councii,  of  America. 
Inc. 

FACT    sheet    on    PROPOSED    IMPORT    QVOTAS    FOR 
SHOES 

Why  quotas?  In  less  than  ten  years  shoe 
imports  into  the  United  States  have  in- 
creased by  1.000%.  In  1969  shoe  Imports 
reached  195,480,000  pairs  and  accounted  lor 
33.7%  of  U.S.  domestic  shoe  production 
which  was  the  lowest  in  15  years.  Imports 
caused  the  closing  of  72  shoe  factories  with 
the  loss  of  more  than  19,000  Jobs.  Shoe  im- 
ports have  Increased  In  1970  by  another 
20%.  There  is  one  cause  and  only  one  cause 
for  the  Import  flood — low  wages  abroad. 
Shoe  factory  workers  In  foreign  planr.6  earn 
from  Va  to  1/10  the  wages  paid  In  the  U.S. 
Shoe  Impwrts  represent  the  export  of  Jobs 
from  U.S.  labor  intensive  industries,  jobs 
that  are  crucially  needed  both  In  urban  and 
rural  areas. 

The  quota  principle.  Would  Imports  of 
foreign  shoes  be  stopped  or  eliminated  by  the 
Bill  which  the  House  Ways  &  Means  Com- 
mittee approved?  Nothing  of  the  kind.  It  la 
only  proposed  that  Imports  be  held  to  the 
high  water  mark  of  1967-1969.  Furthermore, 
the  House  measure  would  actually  permit 
further  growth  of  Imports  as  the  domestic 
market  grows.  Foreign  shoes,  in  other  words, 
would  remain  a  major  competitive  factor  In 
the  U.S.  It  Is  absolutely  not  protectionism  to 
urge  a  realistic  foreign  trade  policy  for  the 
UJS. 

Import  quotas  and  prices.  It  is  absolutely 
false  to  Imply  or  suggest  that  Import  quotas 
win  raise  prices  to  consumers.  This  view  is 
false  because  shoes  will  continue  to  be  im- 
ported In  huge  volume  and  because  the  do- 
mestic shoe  Industry  Is  an  exceedingly  com- 
petitive buslneee  with  more  than  adequate 
capacity. 
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Workers  and  cxmsuxnere.  Without  payrolls 
there  can  be  no  consumers.  Factory  clos- 
ings m  shoes,  leather,  textiles  or  other  prod- 
ucts due  to  Imports  will  mean  reduced  In- 
come and  lower  consumption.  It  Is  In  the 
Interest  of  the  entire  economic  community, 
Including  retailers,  newspapers  and  service 
Industries,  to  keep  production  going,  to 
maintain  Job  opporttinty  In  shoes  and  simi- 
lar industries.  Factory  payrolls  are  the  base 
for  consumption.  Shoe  factories  are  the  ma- 
jor source  of  payroll  income  In  hundreds  of 
US.  communities.  Shoe  factories  employ 
workers  from  groups  where  unemployment 
is  greatest. 

Productivity.  Productivity  in  the  U.S.  shoe 
Industry  u,  the  highest  In  the  world,  26% 
to  35%  greater  than  anywhere  else  abroad. 
But  productivity  cannot  cross  the  gap  of 
low  wages  and  child  labor  in  Japan,  Tai- 
wan, Hong  Kong,  Italy,  Spain,  Oreece,  Brazil, 
and  a  score  of  other  countries.  Labor  Is  a 
principal  cost  in  making  shoes.  Therefore, 
wages  and  working  contiltlons  which  are  not 
tolerated  in  the  United  States  give  foreign 
producers  a  tremendous  cost  advantage. 

Style.  The  claim  has  been  made  publicly 
that  foreign  shoes  have  more  style.  The  fact 
la  that  every  important  new  style  in  the 
shoe  business  originates  in  the  U.S.  However, 
new  models  and  patterns  designed  in  Amer- 
ica are  sent  abroad  to  be  made  by  cheap 
foreign  labor.  This  has  been  publicly  admit- 
ted by  shoe  manufacturers  who  assert  that 
they  are  helpless  unless  import  quotas  help 
equalize  competition. 

Foreign  retallaUon.  One  of  the  most  mis- 
leading charges  against  the  principle  of  rea- 
sonable Import  restraints  and  quotas  Is  the 
spectre  of  foreign  retaliation.  The  truth  is 
foreigners  do  not  buy  U.S.  products  from  love 
of  principle.  They  buy  what  they  need  in  the 
U.S.  because  they  cannot  get  it  elsewhere. 
Therefore,  to  talk  of  retaliation  or  trade  war  is 
a  gross  deception.  Furthermore,  the  U.S.  Ctov- 
ernment  has  Anally  acknowledged  that  al- 
most all  other  countries  discriminate  against 
the  U.S.  with  artlflclal  and  illegal  trade  bar- 
riers. For  years  the  U.S.  has  vainly  appealed  to 
countries  such  as  Japan  to  lower  obstacles 
against  U.S.  goods.  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Maurice  Stans  has  pointed  out  that  the 
U.S.  has  been  the  victim  of  one-sided  trade 
policy  and  he  described  the  U.S.  as  "Uncle 
Sucker." 

Adjustment  assistance.  Opponents  of 
quota  legislation  argue  that  other  means 
of  relief  should  be  given  industries  and 
workers  oppressed  by  imports.  They  have 
argued  "adjustment  assistance"  and  retrain- 
ing programs.  Question— If  jobs  are  exported 
on  a  huge  scale  for  what  Jobs  will  workers 
be  retrained?  There  Is  only  one  answer  and 
that  is  the  relief  rolls.  It  U  not  the  answer 
needed  by  a  viable  economy. 

The  dollar.  When  the  giveaways  are  de- 
ducted from  US.  exports,  the  U.S.  foreign 
trade  balance  is  in  the  red.  Shoe  imports 
alone  added  $500  million  to  the  deficit  in 
1969.  If  imports  are  not  restrained  through 
reasonable  and  moderate  means  the  dollar 
and  the  US.  economy  will  be  in  Jeopardy 


NOTHINO  SUCCEEDS  LIKE  FAILURE 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OF    NIW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  22.  1970 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  In- 
cluding In  the  Record  an  article  written 
by  one  of  my  favorite  political  humorists. 
Art  Buchwald.  In  his  column  titled 
"Nothing  Succeeds  Like  Failure"  Mr. 
Buchwald  points.  In  his  inimitable  style. 
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to  some  of  the  difficulties  and  attitudes 
that  seemingly  pervade  governmental 
sponsorship  of  programs — somehow  those 
that  fail  stay  with  us,  and  those  that 
have  succeeded. 

Mr.  Buchwald's  article  follows: 
Nothing  Succeeds  Like  Faildbe 
(By  Art  Buchwald) 

Washington. — Despite  everything  you  hear 
about  the  government,  there  still  is  plenty 
of  money  aroimd  for  projects.  The  only 
trouble  Is,  you  can't  get  the  money  If  you 
have  a  plan  that  works.  You  must  have  one 
that  no  one  is  quite  sure  about. 

A  vice  president  of  a  university  system  in 
the  Northeast  told  me  about  this  the  other 
day  when  he  applied  for  money  for  a  program 
to  run  summer  schools  for  students  who 
needed  extra  help  to  get  Into  college.  He  told 
me  the  meeting  went  something  like  this: 

"Now  Mr.  Haas,  from  our  records  It  appears 
that  you're  applying  for  a  grant  of  $500,000 
to  run  a  summer  school  project  for  students 
hoping  to  keep  up  in  college  this  fall." 

"That's  correct.  We  did  It  last  year,  and 
it  was  tremendously  successful.  We  only  had 
a  drop-out  rate  of  6  per  cent." 

"Oh,  dear  me.  Then  this  Is  not  a  pilot 
project." 

"No,  it's  not.  We  know  It  works." 

"What  a  shame." 

"WTiat  do  you  mean  what  a  shame?" 

"Well,  If  this  were  a  pilot  project  the  gov- 
ernment would  be  happy  to  finance  It.  We'd 
be  very  Interested  In  knowing  what  could 
come  of  it.  But  we  can't  very  well  give  money 
to  something  that's  been  proven,  can  we?" 

"Why  the  hell  not?" 

"Mr.  Haas,  we're  very  willing  to  fund  any 
educational  program,  providing  it's  iffy.  But 
we  can't  throw  money  away  on  things  that 
work.  Congress  would  have  a  fit." 

"I  still  don't  understand  why." 

"I'm  trying  to  explain  It  to  you.  The  gov- 
ernment has  no  trouble  getting  money  from 
Congress  for  study  programs.  It  doesn't  mat- 
ter how  much  It  costs  to  study  a  program; 
we  can  get  the  funds.  But  once  we  ask  for 
money  for  a  program  that  has  been  proven 
successful.  Congress  will  be  committed  to  it. 
and  nobody  wants  that,  do  they?" 

"Suppose  that  I  request  the  money  for  a 
study  project.  Could  I  get  It  then?" 

"But  you  already  told  me  that  It  had 
worked  last  summer.  There's  no  sense  having 
a  study  of  It,  if  It  works." 

"I'm  not  trying  to  be  difficult,  but  this  Is 
a  very  Imjwrtant  project.  We  are  taking  in 
people  this  year  who  are  going  to  find  it 
tough  sledding  to  keop  up  In  the  f.ill  unless 
they  have  some  remedial  work." 

"It's  not  our  fault  that  your  program 
worked  last  summer,  Mr.  Haas.  Had  It  failed, 
we  would  have  given  you  a  blank  check  to 
try  It  a  different  way.  But  we're  not  here  to 
dole  out  taxpayers'  money  for  programs  that 
have  succeeded. 

"Just  the  other  day  a  superintendent  of 
a  public  system  in  the  Midwest  tried  a  visual- 
reading  program  for  his  state  which  turned 
into  a  disaster.  The  machines  didn't  work, 
the  teachers  couldn't  handle  them  and  the 
students  lost  Interest  after  the  first  five 
minutes. 

"Did  we  cut  him  off?  We  did  not.  We  gave 
him  another  $10  million  to  find  out  why  he 
failed.  And  we're  ready  to  pour  In  another 
$10  million  If  he  doesn't  come  up  with  an- 
swers. The  whole  department  Is  excited  by 
the  failure." 

"Is  there  any  possible  way  of  getting  the 
$500,000,  knowing  what  you  know  about  my 
program?" 

"I  hardly  think  so,  Mr.  Haas.  You've  made 
a  mess  of  things  as  it  is.  Our  motto  In  the 
government  is  'Nothing  falls  like  success.'  " 


July  22,  1970 


EXPLOITATION  OP  FISHERY 
RESOURCES 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  22.  1970 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Re- 
presentatives has  passed  a  resolution 
memorializing  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  request  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  convene  an  In- 
ternational conference  to  discuss  the  im- 
restrained  exploitation  of  the  fishery 
resources  in  international  waters  adja- 
cent to  our  Atlantic  shoreline.  Since  the 
fishing  banks  of  our  country  have  been 
seriously  depleted  by  the  unrestrained 
exploitation  of  this  resource  by  Euro- 
pean mobile  fishing  fleets.  I  strongly 
support  resolutions  memorializing  Con- 
gress to  request  the  President  to  convene 
an  international  conference. 

I  call  this  deplorable  condition  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  because 
something  must  be  done  to  correct  this 
development.  Overfishing  by  foreign 
fleets  has  seriously  threatened  our  fish- 
ing industry  and  the  livelihood  of  the 
fishermen.  I  am  concerned  about  the 
fate  of  our  fishing  Industry,  and  I  am 
determined  to  rectify  the  plight  of  our 
fishermen.  The  fishing  industry  and  the 
fishermen  are  not  the  only  Americans 
afflicted  by  the  increasing  overfishing  by 
foreign  fleets.  The  American  consumers 
will  also  suffer  because  of  the  higher 
price  they  will  have  to  pay  for  imported 
fish  and  fish  by-products.  By  having  to 
import  more  fish,  our  economy  would 
suffer  because  we  would  be  increasing  an 
already  massive  balance-of-payments 
deficit. 

I  wiU  use  the  Massachusetts  fishing 
industry  as  an  example  of  the  predica- 
ment of  the  domestic  fishing  Industry. 
Intensive  overfishing  by  the  Soviet  fleet 
has  steadily  decreased  the  supply  of  had- 
dock since  1965.  Without  conversion  to 
an  alternate  species — the  pollock — the 
Massachusetts  fishing  industry  would 
have  been  destroyed  and  mass  unemploy- 
ment of  fishermen  would  have  resulted. 
The  development  of  an  alternate  species 
has  been  expensive;  however,  and  com- 
plications still  exist.  To  perpetuate  the 
fishing  Industry,  research,  promotion  of 
the  new  species,  and  vessel  conversion 
had  to  be  accomplished  in  a  short  period 
of  time.  These  problems  are  indicative  of 
the  diflflculties  facing  our  domestic  fish- 
ing industry. 

One  of  the  most  acute  problems  has 
been  the  inability  of  our  domestic  fishing 
operations  to  compete  with  the  sophis- 
ticated and  nationally  supported  fish- 
ing industries  of  Japan,  Korea,  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Puthermore,  I  would  like  to  reempha- 
size  an  incident  several  months  ago 
when  Russian  ships  were  dumping  un- 
treated sewage  and  garbage  off  of  our 
coast.  This  sewage  and  garbage  event- 
ually came  to  rest  on  oiu-  shoreline,  pol- 
luting our  beaches  and  scenic  coast.  If 
an  international  conference  were  con- 
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vened,  it  could  study  and  hopefully  deter 
such  disgraceful  acts. 

It  is  for  the  above  reasons  that  I 
strongly  support  the  following  resolution 
and  commend  it  to  my  colleagues: 

Massachusetts    House    Resolution 
Resolutions  memorializing  Congress  to  re- 
quest the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  convene  an 
International    conference   to    discuss    the' 
unrestrained   exploitation   of   the   fishery 
resoiwces  in  international  waters  adjacent 
to  our  Atlantic  shoreline 
Whereas,  The  New  England  fishing  banks 
have  been  seriously  depleted  by  the  unre- 
strained exploitation  of  this  resource  by  the 
European  mobile  fishing  fieets;  and 

Whereas,  The  International  Commission 
for  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries  has 
been  unable  to  contain  this  exploitation; 
and 

Whereas.  The  trtidltlonal  employment  of 
the  Massachusetts  fisherman  Is  threatened 
with  extinction  because  of  this  exploitation; 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives  lu'ges  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  request  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  take  the  necessary  steps 
to  convene  an  international  conference  to 
establish  the  rights  of  Its  national  to  the 
fishery  resources  of  the  super-adjacent 
waters  of  the  continental  shelf  adjacent  to 
our  shores  and  to  establish  such  rules  and 
procedures  as  are  necessary  to  conserve,  pro- 
tect and  perpetuate  these  fishery  resources 
for  the  benefit  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Common- 
wealth to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  presiding  officer  of  each  branch  of 
Congress  and  to  each  member  thereof  from 
this  Commonwealth. 


EPITOME  OP  HYPOCRISY? 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  22,  1970 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  mis- 
Interpretation  in  all  forms  Is  an  ever -in- 
creasing problem.  I  have  Just  read  a  fine 
article  in  the  Joe  Holmes  Commentary  in 
which  the  author,  Mr.  Holmes,  cites  ex- 
amples of  this  common  occurrence.  Fur- 
thei-more,  some  misconceptions  of  the 
city  of  San  Diego,  which  I  represent,  are 
clarified.  I  should  like  to  share  this  per- 
ceptive article  with  my  colleagues  by  in- 
cluding it  in  the  Record  : 

Some  years  ago  I  worked  on  a  newspaper 
which  had  quite  a  campaign  against  drunken 


driving.  Always  a  worthy  cause.  The  kicker  In 
the  story  was  that  most  of  the  editorials 
were  written  by  a  newsman  who  used  to 
stumble  Into  the  office  completely  smashed 
every   evening    after   he  drank   his    dinner. 

It  was  the  epitome  of  hypocrisy. 
My  newsman  friend  comes  to  mind  quite 
clearly  these  days  as  I  watch  various  publica- 
tions take  up  the  banner  of  Integrity,  credi- 
bility. 

Last  Sunday  the  Loe  Angeles  Times  had  a 
lead  story  on  Page  One  of  the  United  States 
allegedly  paying  various  Asian  nations  to 
send  troops  Into  South  Vietnam. 

The  headline  said  the  U.S.  was  paying 
mercenaries  to  fight  the  war.  Obviously  the 
headline  was  designed  to  paint  the  U.S.  in 
the  most  unfavorable  light. 

Webster's  Dictionary  defines  a  mercenary 
as  one  who  "serves  merely  for  pay  or  gain". 

If  I  had  not  read  the  rest  of  Sunday's  Los 
Angeles  Times  I  might  have  accepted  that 
organization  of  the  loftiest  ideals  and  possi- 
bly felt  that  they  had  the  right  to  criticize 
the  U.S.  Government  of  dollar  diplomacy. 

However,  the  Los  Angelee  Times  has  little 
room  to  be  a  critic  of  mercenary  tactics. 

One  of  the  supplements  to  that  same  Sun- 
day publication  was  a  tabloid  section  listing 
all  the  honor  students  In  Los  Angeles  schools. 
On  the  surface  It  certainly  looked  noble.  That 
Is,  until  you  turned  to  page  eighteen  of  the 
forty  page  section  where  the  "A"  students 
of  such  high  schools  as  Sylmar,  Taft,  Temple 
City,  University  City,  Torrance  are  listed 
and,  you  find  a  half  page  advertisement. 

The  copy  m  the  advertisement  reads,  in 
part,  as  follows: 

"Mr.  Bow  Herbert,  managing  general  part- 
ner and  the  Employees  of  the  Horseshoe  Club 
and  the  Gardena  Club  congratulate  the  A 
Students  in  the  Los  Angelee  area." 

The  Horseshoe  Club  and  the  Gardena  Club 
are  two  wide  open  poker  gambling  palaces, 
lavishly  furnished  and  very  similar  to  Vegas 
and  Reno  establishments  on  a  smaller  scale. 

Apparently  the  Gardena  gambling  clube 
wanted  to  plant  the  seed  early  wii,h  Los 
Angeles  youth  and,  obviously  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  was  pleased  to  cooperate. 

It  Is  most  difficult  to  believe  that  an 
advertisement  of  a  gambling  operation  in  a 
high  school  student  section  was  lor  any  rea- 
son but   "merely   lor  gain". 

Who  Is  the  Los  Angeles  Times  to  accuse 
anyone  else  of  being  mercenary? 

I  am  unhappy  over  the  expenditure  of 
seventy-five  cents  for  the  magazine  San 
Diego,  a  state  of  mind  caused  by  the  luj-e  of 
a  headline. 

The  headline:  "Unlon-Trlbime — Zapped 
Again". 

I  read  the  story  and  now  I  know  how  the 
housewife  purchaser  of  a  movie  magazine 
feels.  Her  headline  lure  was  likely,  "Exclu- 
sive— Jackie  Kennedy's  New  Love" — the  story 
on  the  Inside,  of  course,  was  about  a  new 
puppy  In  the  Kennedy  family. 

San  Diego  Magazine's  article  had  about  as 
much  zap  as  an  argument  between  Super- 
visors Walsh  and  Austin. 


The  local  magazine  devoted  one-third  of 
the  article  to  reprints  of  somewhat  ancient 
writings  by  Newsweek  and  Time  Magazine.  In 
the  trade  that  would  be  termed  "lazy  writ- 
ing" but  since  the  author  wm  the  publisher, 
there  Is  Uttle  likelihood  he  wlU  be  fired. 

The  remainder  of  the  article  deserves  some 
analysis. 

San  Diego  Magazine  thought  It  amusing 
that  Mldnlte  Cowboy  won  the  Academy 
Award  and  great  acclaim  while  the  Union- 
Tribune  refused  to  admit  It,  or  any  other 
rated  movie  existed. 

There  is  no  question  that  production  of 
motion  pictures  has  taken  on  a  new  tone  to- 
day. Filth,  degeneracy,  abnormality  have 
taken  over  much  of  the  motion  picture  in- 
dustry and  any  media  organization  which  re- 
fuses to  perpetuate  it  is  simply  reflecting  the 
vrtll  of  this  community. 

Stripping  away  all  of  the  surrounding 
prose,  San  Diego  Magazine  blames  the  Union 
and  Tribune  for: 

Not  publishing  publicity  or  advertisements 
about  "Mldnlte  Cowboys"  and  X-rated  movie 
with  heavy  overtones  of  homosexuality. 

We  can  only  presume  that  San  Diego  Maga- 
zine Is  in  favor  of  that  new  motion  picture 
Industry  which  has  "glamourized"  abnormal- 
ity and  lewd  behavior. 

Contributing  to  the  perpetuation  of  a  na- 
tional image  of  San  Diego  as  a  city  dominated 
by  right  wing  crackpots  and  the  Navy. 

If  there  Is  any  perpetuation  of  this  er- 
roneous concept  It  is  done  by  such  publica- 
tions as  San  Diego  Magazine. 

For  the  fact  that  the  Navy  Installations 
here  were  shut  down.  Jobs  rolls  slashed  and 
big  vessels  of  the  fleet  ordered  to  other  West 
Coast  ports. 

What  a  fantastic  distortion  of  facts.  Maybe 
two  Navy  offices  have  been  moved,  there  have 
not  been  any  major  San  Diego  Naval  Instal- 
lation moved  or  closed!  The  Navy  pajTOll  In 
San  Diego  today  Is  Just  as  great  as  it  was 
one  year  ago  and  as  far  as  major  Navy  ships 
are  concerned  if  the  writer  wlU  check  the 
bay  next  week  he  wUl  see  the  Kitty  Hawk 
back  after  repairs  and  the  aircraft  carrier 
Ticonderoga  arriving  to  make  San  Diego  her 
new  homeport.  If  the  U-T  Is  being  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  Navy  actions  In  San  Diego, 
they  deserve  some  credit. 

For  falling  to  negate  the  Nixon's  ad- 
ministration antl-narcotlcs  activity.  Oper- 
ation Intercept  and  Operation  Cooperation 
t>ecause.  In  the  thinking  of  San  IMego  Maga- 
zine the  Union-Tribune  should  be  dominat- 
ing National  Policy. 

In  effect  what  the  Magazine  says  is  that 
the  Union-Tribune  did  not  oppose  narcotics 
enforoMnent.  This  Is  some  kind  of  a  ridicu- 
lous charge. 

There  are  many  other  areas  where  San 
Diego  Magazine  takes  the  U-T  to  task  and 
the  points  are  Just  as  thin. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  bad  Journalistic  prac- 
tices, inadequate  reporting,  suppression,  all 
of  the  charges  filed  by  the  magazine  against 
the  newspaper  are  rampant  throughout 
their  verv  attack. 


SEISIATE— Thursday,  July  23,  1970 


The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  James  B.  Allen,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Alabama. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

O  Lord  most  holy,  our  hearts,  our 
words,  and  our  records  are  open  to  Thee. 
Have  mercy  on  us  when  we  have  failed 
Thee.  Add  Thy  blessing  to  our  work 
which  is  well  done.  Now  give  us  faith  to 
coimt  on  Thy  mercy  for  the  past  and  to 
count  on  Thy  power  for  the  future. 


Make  us  Thy  servants.  Lead  us  through 
the  crucial  decisions  of  this  day  so  that 
we  may  lead  others  into  a  brighter  to- 
morrow. 

In  the  name  of  Him  whose  life  was 
the  light  of  men.  Amen. 


DESIGNATION    OF    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  from 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 
(Mr.  Russell). 


•Rie  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 

following  letter : 

U.S.  Sknatb, 
Presidknt  pbo  tempore, 
Washington.  D.C..  July  23.  1970. 

To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate. 
I  appoint  Hon.  James  B.  Allen,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Alabama,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 
Richard  B.  Russell, 
President  -pro  tempore. 

Mr.  ALLEN  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 
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THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  July  22,  1970,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  limit  statements 
to  3  minutes  in  relation  to  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NARROWS   UNIT.    MISSOURI   RIVER 
BASIN,  COLO. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
992,  S.  3547,  and  that  in  its  consider- 
ation the  Pastore  rule  of  germaneness 
not  apply^ 

The  ACTING  PRESIDE2^  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 
and  the  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislativb  Clerk.  S. 
3547.  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain the  Narrows  imit,  Missouri  River 
Basin  project,  Colorado,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bUl? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  AJTairs,  with  amend- 
ments, on  page  3,  after  line  13,  insert  a 
new  section,  as  follows: 

Ssc.  6.  The  Interest  rate  used  for  purposes 
of  computing  Interest  during  construction 
and  Interest  on  the  unpaid  balance  of  the 
capital  costs  allocated  to  interest-bearing 
features  of  the  project  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Tteaenuj,  as  of  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  In  which  con- 
struction is  Initiated,  on  the  basis  of  the 
computed  average  Interest  rate  payable  by 
the  Treasury  upon  Its  outstanding  market- 
able obligations,  which  are  neither  due  nor 
callable  for  redemption  far  fifteen  yean  from 
date  of  Issue. 

At  the  beginning  of  line  23,  change  the 
section  number  from  "6"  to  "7";  and  on 
page  4,  line  6,  after  the  word  "the", 
strike  out  "unit  and  for  future  costs,  if 
any,  incurred  under  section  2  of  this 
Act."  and  insert  "unit.";  so  as  to  make 
the  bill  read: 

S.  3647 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Narrows 
tmlt,  heretofore  authorized  as  an  Integral 
part  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin  project  by 
section  9  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  Decem- 
ber 22.  1944.  as  amended  and  supplemented. 
Is  hereby  reauthorized  as  a  unit  of  that  proj- 
ect for  the  purposes  of  providing  irrigation 
water  for  one  hundred  and  slxty-slx  thou- 
sand acres  of  land,  flood  control,  fish  and 
wildlife  conservation  and  development,  pub- 


lic outdoor  recreation,  potential  future  mu- 
nicipal and  Industrial  supplies,  and  for  other 
purposes.  The  construction,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  the  Narrows  unit  shall  be 
subject  to  the  Federal  reclamation  laws  (Act 
of  June  17,  1902,  32  Stat.  388,  and  Acts 
amendatory  thereof  or  supplementary  there- 
to) .  The  principal  features  of  the  Narrows 
unit  shall  Include  the  Narrows  Dam  and  Res- 
ervoir, flsh  hatchery  and  rearing  ponds,  ac- 
quisition and  development  of  the  existing 
Jackson  Lake  Reservoir,  including  some  re- 
habilitation of  Jackson  Lake  Dam,  for  public 
outdoor  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  en- 
hancement, and  other  necessary  works  and 
facilities  to  effect  its  purpose. 

Sec.  2.  The  conservation  and  development 
of  the  fish  and  wildlife  resources  and  the  en- 
hancement of  recreation  opportunities  In 
connection  with  the  Narrows  unit  shall  be  In 
accordance  with  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Water  Project  Recreation  Act  (79  Stat.  213). 
Sec.  3.  The  Narrows  unit  shall  be  inte- 
grated physically  and  financially  with  the 
other  Federal  works  constructed  under  the 
comprehensive  plan  approved  by  section  9  of 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  December  22,  1944, 
as  amended  and  supplemented. 

Sbc.  4.  For  a  period  of  ten  years  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  no  water  from 
the  unit  authorized  by  this  Act  shall  be  de- 
livered to  any  water  user  for  the  production 
on  newly  irrigated  lands  of  any  basic  agrl- 
cultiu-al  commodity,  as  defined  in  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949,  or  any  amendment 
thereof.  If  the  total  supply  of  such  com- 
modity for  the  marketing  year  in  which  the 
bulk  of  the  crop  would  normally  be  mar- 
keted is  In  excess  of  the  normal  supply  as  de- 
fined in  section  301(b)  (10)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended, 
imless  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  calls  for 
an  Increase  in  production  of  such  commodity 
in  the  interest  of  national  security. 

Sec.  5.  To  the  extent  that  project  water 
constitutes  a  supplemental  irrigation  supply, 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  June  16.  1938. 
relating  to  the  Colorado-Big  Thompson  proj- 
ect in  Colorado  are  hereby  made  equally  ap- 
plicable to  the  Narrows  unit. 

Sec.  6.  The  Interest  rate  used  for  purposes 
of  computing  Interest  during  construction 
and  Interest  on  the  impaid  balance  of  the 
capital  costs  allocated  to  Interest-bearing 
features  of  the  project  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as  of  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  con- 
struction Is  initiated,  on  the  basis  of  the 
computed  average  Interest  rate  payable  by 
the  Treasury  upon  its  outstanding  market- 
able public  obligations,  which  are  neither  due 
nor  callable  for  redemption  for  fifteen  years 
from  date  of  issue. 

Sec.  7.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  construction  of  the  Narrows 
unit  as  authorized  in  this  Act  the  sum  of 
•68,050,000  (based  upon  January  1969  prices) , 
plus  or  minus  such  amounts.  If  any,  as  may 
be  Justified  by  reason  of  ordinary  fluctua- 
tions in  construction  costs  as  Indicated  by 
engineering  costs  Indexes  applicable  to  the 
types  of  construction  Involved  herein.  There 
are  also  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
additional  simia  as  may  be  required  for  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  of  the  unit. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Water  and 
Power  Resources  (Mr.  Anderson)  and  to 
the  chairman  of  the  full  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  (Mr.  Jack- 
son), for  their  cooperation  and  assist- 
ance in  moving  this  measure  through  the 
committee  and  bringing  it  before  the 
Senate. 

I  also  wish  to  express  my  thanks  to 
Gov.  John  Love,   the  Colorado  Water 


Conservation  Board,  the  Lower  South 
Platte  Water  Conservancy  District,  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers,  and  the  many  other 
interested  officials  and  individuals  with- 
out whose  support  and  assistance  this 
legislation  would  not  be  before  us  today. 

As  Senators  well  know,  one  of  the 
basic  principles  of  the  recltimation  pro- 
gram is  the  detention  and  storage  of  sur- 
plus or  flood  flows  of  water  for  release 
and  use  at  times  when  water  is  in  short 
supply,  thereby  putting  what  would 
otherwise  be  waste  water  to  a  beneficial 
use.  The  project  to  be  authorized  by  S. 
3547  is  the  exemplification  of  that  prin- 
ciple. 

The  Narrows  unit  was  originally  au- 
thorized by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1944,  as  part  of  the  ccanprehensive  plan 
for  the  Missouri  River  Basin  project. 
However,  Public  Law  88-442  in  author- 
izing appropriations  for  the  continued 
prosecution  of  projects  authorized  under 
the  comprehensive  plan,  deauthorized 
projects  not  already  started  with  the 
following  language: 

No  part  of  the  funds  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  shall  be  available  to  ini- 
tiate construction  of  any  unit  of  the  Mis- 
souri River  Basin  project,  whether  included 
in  said  comprehensive  plan  or  not.  which 
Is  not  hereafter  authorized  by  Act  of 
Congress. 

Consequently,  a  new  feasibility  study 
had  to  be  conducted.  Public  Law  89-561 
authorized  the  Secretary  "to  complete 
his  analysis  and  studies  and  to  process 
reports"  on  proposals  which  he  antici- 
pated would  be  substantially  complete  by 
June  30,  1966. 

The  Narrows  unit  will  provide  an  aver- 
age total  supplemental  supply  of  140,- 
700  acre-feet  of  water  annually  to  the 
project  service  area.  While  this  addi- 
tional supply  will  not  completely  fill  the 
average  annual  shortage  of  178,000  acre- 
feet  experienced  in  the  Lower  South 
Platte  Water  Conservancy  District,  it 
will  move  the  area  very  close  to  a  State 
of  water  solvency. 

It  should  be  noted  that  no  distribu- 
tion system  is  being  authorized  by  this 
legislation.  The  distribution  system  al- 
ready exists  and  was  constructed  by  the 
users.  This  existing  distribution  system 
will  be  used  to  deliver  the  water  made 
available  by  this  project. 

The  physical  features  of  this  project 
include:  the  Narrows  Dam  and  Reservoir 
and  a  fish  hatchery.  The  fish  hatchery 
will  take  advantage  of  the  unique  op- 
portunity afforded  by  the  construction 
of  this  dam  and  reservoir  to  enhance  the 
recreation,  fish,  and  wildlife  enjojTnent 
potential.  There  is  a  distinct  shortage  of 
recreational  opportunities  of  the  type  af- 
forded by  large  bodies  of  water  in  the 
area,  as  is  characteristic  of  the  high 
plains  area  of  the  Nation. 

I  am  informed  that  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado has  indicated  its  intent  to  agree  to 
administer  the  areas  of  the  unit  for 
recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  benefits, 
and  will  bear  one-half  of  the  separable 
costs  attributable  to  those  functional 
benefits,  plus  interest  during  construc- 
tion. The  State  would  also  provide  for 
the  annual   costs   of  operation,   main- 
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tenance,  and  replacement  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Water 
Project  Recreation  Act. 

Periodic  floods  have  caused  major 
damage  in  the  Lower  South  Platte  Val- 
ley. The  last  and  perhaps  the  most  se- 
rious flood  in  the  history  of  the  State,  oc- 
curred in  June  of  1965.  Many  lives  were 
lost,  and  property  damage,  both  public 
and  private,  exceeded  the  half-billion 
dollar  mark,  statewide.  I  first  introduced 
legislation  to  reauthorize  the  Narrows 
unit  early  in  the  90th  Congress,  but  due 
to  the  fact  that  there  was  considerable 
reconsideration  of  how  best  to  control  the 
great  flood  flows  that  have  originated  in 
the  Bijou  Creek  Basin,  action  on  that 
measure  was  deferred.  The  Narrows  Dam 
and  Reservoir  is  on  the  main  stem  of 
the  South  Platte  River,  but  it  is  up- 
stream from  the  confluence  of  the  Bijou 
Creek  and  the  South  Platte  River  about 
3  or  4  miles,  and,  therefore,  provides  no 
control  of  the  Bijou  Creek  Basin.  How- 
ever, the  main  stem  of  the  South  Platte 
River  poses  a  serious  threat  of  flood  dam- 
age due  to  its  very  large  drainage  area. 
The  Narrows  Dam  will  provide  substan- 
tial protection  from  this  threat. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  March  4,  1970, 
introductory  statement  on  this  legisla- 
tion, beginning  on  page  5970  of  the  Rec- 
ord, I  set  forth  in  detail  the  chronology 
of  events  which  led  to  the  abandonment 
of  the  earlier  proposal  to  construct  a  di- 
version channel  from  Bijou  Creek  into 
the  Narrows  Reservoir,  and  I  wish  to  in- 
corporate that  statement  by  reference  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  President,  the  Narrows  unit  will 
provide  supplemental  irrigation  water 
for  166,370  acres  of  fertile  farmland  in 
northeastern  Colorado.  But,  more  than 
this,  by  insuring  a  more  stable  and  ade- 
quate supply  of  water,  it  will  help  to  sta- 
bilize the  economy  of  the  area.  Invest- 
ments in  stabilizing  the  economies  of 
the  towns  and  small  cities  of  our  Nation 
yield  not  only  economic  benefits  but 
many  social  benefits.  A  stable  economic 
base  is  a  natural  antecedent  to  a  better 
quality  of  life  for  the  residents  of  a  given 
area.  In  this  sense  the  Narrows  unit  is  an 
investment,  and  I  believe  It  to  be  a  very 
good  investment  in  the  future  of  not 
only  northeastern  Colorado  and  its  peo- 
ple but  the  Nation  as  well. 

By  standards  generally  applied  to  such 
multipurpose  reclamation  projects  the 
Narrows  unit  enjoys  a  good  benefit-cost 
ratio — 1.89  to  1  for  total  benefits.  How- 
ever, if  one  considers  the  benefits  in 
human  terms,  its  benefit-cost  ratio  is 
even  more  favorable.  Benefits  such  as 
greater  economic  stability,  greatly  In- 
creased recreational  opportimlties,  en- 
hancement of  fish  and  wildlife,  and 
greater  security  from  the  hazards  of 
devastating  floods  cannot  be  adequately 
measured  in  dollars  and  cents.  While  no 
one  has  yet  devised  a  method  for  meas- 
uring such  benefits  with  mathematical 
precision,  these  are  slgniflcant  benefits 
and  should  not  be  overlooked  in  our  con- 
sideration of  such  projects. 

Additionally,  as  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Smith  pointed  out 
during  the  hearings,  the  project  will  have 


the  added  benefit  of  improving  the  qual- 
ity of  water  in  the  South  Platte  River 
Basin  below  the  dam. 

Mr.  President,  in  light  of  all  the  bene- 
flts  to  be  derived  from  this  project,  and 
its  very  favorable  benefit-cost  ratio,  I 
heartily  recommend  the  Narrows  unit  of 
the  Missouri  River  Basin  project,  and 
urge  the  passage  of  S.  3574,  which  will 
authorize  its  construction. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
tempore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
nations on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the 
executive  business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  will  be  stated. 


AMBASSADOR 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  John  G.  Hurd,  of  Texas, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  Republic  of  South  Africa. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE  SEC- 
RETARY'S DESK— IN  THE  DIPLO- 
MATIC AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  simdry  nominations  in 
the  Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service, 
which  had  been  placed  on  the  Secretary's 
desk.        

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  these  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  or- 
dered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore <Mr.  Metcalf).  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARING  ON 
SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  203 
BEFORE  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 
COMMUNICATIONS 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate.  I  am  today 
announcing  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Communications  will  open  hearings  on 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  209  which  would 
amend  the  Communications  Act  so  as  to 
require  broadcast  licensees  to  pro^ide 
public  .service  time  to  authorized  rep- 
resentatives of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  present  the 
views  of  their  respective  bodies  on  issues 
of  public  importance. 

The  hearings  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  on 
August  4  in  room  5110,  New  Senate  Of- 
fice Building.  In  announcing  the  hear- 
ings I  have  stated  that  during  the  past 
few  weeks  numerous  requests  have  been 
made  by  elected  officials  and  other  pub- 
lic figures  for  an  opportunity  to  present 
differing  viewpoints  on  issues  of  public 
importance.  The  issues  surrounding 
these  requests  involve  the  FCC's  fairness 
doctrine.  I  expect  during  these  hearings 
to  develop  ever>'  aspect  of  this  important 
subject  matter  so  that  the  committee 
may  be  in  a  position  to  take  whatever  ap- 
propriate legislative  action  is  necessary. 

I  am  inviting  all  of  my  colleagues,  and 
especially  I  would  hope  that  all  members 
of  the  Commerce  Committee,  whether 
members  of  the  subcommittee  or  not. 
will  attend  the  hearings.  I  expect  to  hear 
from  the  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee.  I  expect  to  hear 
from  the  chairman  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee.  I  expect  to  hear 
from  the  FCC.  the  networks,  and  adl  in- 
terested parties. 

I  think  In  this  area  there  is  a  state  of 
confusion  at  this  time.  I  think  It  ought 
to  be  resolved  once  and  for  all.  I  am  go- 
ing to  have  the  representatives  of  the 
public,  the  networks,  the  broadcasting 
companies,  and  anyone  else  interested 
in  the  matter  present  their  views  to  the 
committee. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  for  setting  down 
this  matter  for  hearings.  There  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  controversy  about  it. 
Everyone  has  his  own  definition  of  what 
constitutes  fairness.  It  is  important  that 
all  sides  be  heikrd  on  national  contro- 
versies. 

It  is  not  an  exact  parallel,  perhaps, 
when  a  legislator  replies  to  a  President, 
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no  matter  how  important  the  legislator 
might  be,  or  when  the  chairman  of  a  na- 
tional committee  replies  to  a  legislator 
or  to  a  President.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  principle  would  be  evolved  which 
would  lead  to  some  system  or  theory  of 
matching  up  the  matter  of  who  ought 
to  reply  to  whom.  But  I  do  think  the 
whole  thing  needs  to  be  clarified. 

Charges  have  been  leveled  that  one  of 
the  networks  Indulges  in  bias.  I  suppose 
that  the  networks  will  all  vigorously 
deny  it. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator  be 
permitted  to  continue  for  an  additional 
3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sure 
that  the  public  will,  with  equal  concern 
and  reaction,  disbelieve  them.  However, 
here  is  a  good  chance  to  explore  this 
matter  and  to  find  out  whether  there 
does  exist  any  bias  in  the  networks  pro 
or  con  a  political  party  or  political  in- 
dividual and  who  would  probably  have 
the  right  to  cite  that  situation  and  bring 
about  a  redress. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  sometimes 
the  networks  on  Sundays  feature  almost 
entirely  the  members  of  one  party  or 
the  other.  I  am  told  the  answer  to  that 
situation  Is  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  mem- 
bers of  one  particular  par^  on  that  Sun- 
day. That  may  well  be  the  reason. 

It  would  be  well  to  explore  the  mat- 
ter. As  a  member  of  the  Senator's  sub- 
committee. I  am  very  glad  to  join  in  this 
matter. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  very  complex  problem.  The  President 
of  the  Unted  States  is  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  whether  he  be  a 
Republican  or  a  Democrat.  Indeed,  he 
is  the  President  of  all  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  with  the  right  and 
responsibility  to  communicate  with 
them.  But  there  have  been  instances 
where  certain  very  delicate  areas  have 
been  intruded  upon  that  actually  create 
a  dilemma  for  the  networks  and  the 
broadcasters.  Some  people  resent  the 
particular  things  that  are  being,  said. 
They  dissent  and  feel  that  they  should 
be  allowed  to  explain  their  side  of  the 
issue. 

I  think  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  to  say,  "I 
have  sent  a  bill  to  Congress  on  such 
and  such  a  subject,  and  the  Congress 
has  not  done  anything  about  It." 

I  think  the  President  has  the  perfect 
right  to  express  his  opinion.  But  whether 
the  President  can  make  such  a  state- 
ment without  someone  answering  him 

that  is  the  important  question.  Such  a 
statement  as  "I  have  sent  a  bill  to  the 
Congress,  but  the  Democratic  Congress 
has  dtMie  nothing  about  it."  involves 
getting  into  partisan  politics.  That  raises 
a  question.  That  is  where  the  dilemma 
arises. 

I  would  think  that  the  President  Is 
perfectly  free  to  say  that  If  he  wants 
to  say  it.  I  cannot  stop  him.  But  if  we 
are  going  to  follow  the  rule  that  the 


President  of  the  United  States  Is  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and 
speaking  for  all  the  people,  then  we  get 
into  an  area  that  is  more  or  less  polit- 
ical. We  get  a  popping  up  of  people  who 
resent  it. 

No  one  is  more  sensitive  than  a  poli- 
tician, especially  when  he  is  up  for 
election. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  How  true. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Take  the  case  of  Sen- 
ator Mansfield.  He  v,-as  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  answer  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  He  gave  a  very  gentle- 
manly performance. 
Mr.  SCOIT.  I  agree. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
Mansfield's  opponent  In  Montana  was 
Immediately  on  all  of  the  stations  under 
the  fairness  rule  for  25  minutes. 

We  ought  to  make  some  sense  out  of 
this.  I  do  not  know  what  the  answer  is 
at  the  moment. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Is  hardly  in  a 
position  to  get  up  and  demand  equal 
time  whenever  any  columnist  or  car- 
toonist tries  to  do  him  in.  He  could 
hardly  do  that.  It  is  not  compatible  with 
the  dignity  of  his  office. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senator  be  al- 
lowed to  continue  for  an  additional  3 
minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  there  is  this 
gray  area.  Every  time  the  President 
speaks,  he  speaks  as  the  Chief  Executive 
of  the  United  States.  He  speaks  also  at 
times  as  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  At  other  times  he  speaks 
as  the  head  of  his  party. 

At  times  some  Senators  might  see  im- 
plications which  some  may  think  to  be 
highly  political.  Most  of  it  may  not  be. 

That  decision  should  not  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  network  president.s,  some  of 
whom  in  my  respectful  opinion  have  not 
always  been  totally  free  of  a  little  lean- 
ing themselves  to  one  side  or  the  other. 
Each  of  them  has  built  for  liimself  his 
own  mental  lean-to  over  the  years.  It 
may  lean  to  one  side  or  the  other. 

It  is  too  much  power  to  put  in  the  hsmds 
of  the  presidents  of  networks,  for  them  to 
be  the  sole  judge  as  to  whether  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  speaking  as 
President,  as  Commander  in  Chief,  as 
party  leader,  or  all  three. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
the  reason  why  we  have  the  fairness  doc- 
trine which  has  been  substantiated  and 
affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court.  We  have 
section  315  that  has  to  do  with  equal 
time.  We  have  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission,  which  is  Republican 
controlled.  It  has  the  supervision  of  the 
broadcast  industry — not  the  networks, 
but  the  broadcasting  industry. 

I  quite  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania.  I  know  how  fair  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  Is.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  my  subcommittee.  I  would  hope 
that  he  would  come  to  the  hearings.  I 
assure  him  that  there  is  nothing  politi- 
cally partisan  in  what  I  am  imdertaking. 


It  is  bigger  than  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania or  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  as  a  Republican  or  a  Democrat.  It 
has  to  do  with  informing  the  public 
properly.  It  has  to  do  with  informing  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  It  has 
something  to  do  with  maintaining  the 
Integrity  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  All  of  these  items  are  involved. 

There  are  so  many  imponderables  in- 
volved that  I  worry  sometimes  as  to 
whether  we  can  legislate  on  the  whole 
thing.  It  comes  down  to  the  matter  that 
we  are  all  human  beings.  We  all  have 
our  own  dogmas,  our  own  prejudices. 
Any  strong-minded  man  must  have  an 
opinion  of  his  own.  It  is  hard  for  him  to 
alienate  himself  from  his  opinion. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has 
been  in  public  life  longer  than  I  have 
been — and  I  have  been  in  it  for  35  years. 
We  know  only  too  well  that  usually  we 
have  a  life  of  responsibility  and  not  a  life 
of  glory. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Not  that  alone,  but  I  am 
trying — and  there  are  days  when  I  try 
more  thsm  others — ^to  avoid  the  situation 
in  which  the  public  would  get  all  their 
opinions  from  a  great  complex  of  in- 
visible government  of  networks.  The  net- 
works are  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  FCC  as  the  rest  of  the  broadcasting 
industry  is. 

I  am  just  as  anxious  as  is  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  to  clarify  it  on  a  non- 
partistin  basis  and  try  to  make  sure  that 
everyone  is  fairly  treated,  because,  after 
all,  if  discrimination  and  imfairness 
exist  that  erodes  the  whole  concept  of  the 
democratic  structure  of  Government. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  agree  Implicitly  with 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  I  hope 
we  can  be  fair  about  this,  and  I  expect 
to  be  fair.  I  have  no  ax  to  grind  and 
neither  has  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. We  should  straighten  out  this 
matter  once  and  for  all  because  there  has 
been  too  much  feuding  going  on  In  the 
newspapers,  and  it  has  solved  nothing. 
We  should  solve  It,  if  we  can.  This  elec- 
tion is  immaterial  and  the  next  election 
is  immaterial,  but  for  the  future  we 
should  straighten  out  the  entire  matter. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  as 
another  member  of  the  subcommittee,  I 
wish  to  Join  in  commending  the  Senator 
for  scheduling  the  hearings.  I  am  sure 
they  will  be  useful. 

The  Senator  referred  to  a  bill  which 
would  allow  TV  time  for  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  the  Pulbrlght 
bill.  Senator  F'ulbright  introduced  the 
measure. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  believe  the  intent  Is 
clear  from  the  colloquy  this  morning 
that  the  scope  of  the  hearings  and  the 
testimony  would  extend  beyond  that. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  is  as  broad  as  the 
distance  between  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and 
the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Mr.  GRIPPIN.  The  whole  subject. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  made  reference  to  the  fact 
that,  of  course,  it  Is  very  difficult  for  the 
President,  who  is  attacked  politically  all 
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the  time  by  various  spokesmen,  and  some 
of  them  In  Congress.  The  President  is 
attacked  on  television  and  in  other 
forums.  Obviously  he  is  not  in  a  position 
to  ask,  or  would  not  respond  or  ask  for, 
equal  time  in  each  such  situation.  I  think 
it  is  quite  obvious — and  some  people  are 
pressing  for  this  kind  of  situation — thal^ 
we  could  get  to  the  point  where  every 
time  the  President  speaks  to  the  people 
as  the  President,  equal  time  would  be 
allotted  for  political  attacks  agaiiist  lilm. 
That  could  piish  a  President  Into  a  posi- 
tion of  not  communicating  with  people 
as  the  President,  or  putting  him  In  the 
position  of  commimicating  only  as  a  poli- 
tician rather  than  as  the  President.  I 
think  that  would  be  very  imf  ortunate. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  want  that. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  We  are  moving  in  that 
direction,  as  I  see  it,  with  some  of  the 
demands  that  have  been  made. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  why  we  are 
holding  the  hearings.  V7e  do  not  want 
to  be  pushed  into  that  corner.  I  might 
say  to  my  distinguished  colleague  that 
it  is  not  only  the  President  who  carries 
this  cross  of  people  criticizing  him  and 
he  has  no  way  to  answer  every  time.  The 
Senator  and  I  have  lived  that  kind  of  a 
life  for  a  long  time.  Let  us  face  it. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pli-ed. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  1  additional  minute  on  another  mat- 
ter. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is 
recognized. 


AMERICAN  PRISONERS  OP  WAR 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  as  the  war 
in  Vietnam  continues,  tmd  a  certain 
amotmt  of  unrest  continues  to  surface 
here  at  home,  I  often  think  of  the  sen- 
tence from  the  Book  of  Jeremiah,  chap- 
ter 31,  verse  29: 

The  fathers  have  eaten  bout  grapes,  and 
the  children's  teeth  are  set  on  edge. 

This  may  be  so,  but  there  is  one  thing 
we  must  remember.  Over  1,400  Amer- 
ican men  are  still  held  prionsers  of 
war  by  the  North  Vietnamese  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Geneva  Convention.  This  we 
must  never  forget.  Let  their  sad  plight, 
and  the  relieving  of  it,  be  our  daily  con- 
cern. 


THE  CASE  AGAINST  DENIAL  OF  TAX 
DEDUCTIBILITY  OP  CONTRIBU- 
TIONS TO  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  IN 
THE  SOUTH 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  a  recent 
editorial  in  the  Montgomery.  Ala., 
Advertiser-Journal  makes  an  irrefutable 
case  against  the  recent  action  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  in  denying  the 
deductibility,  for  Income  tax  purposes,  of 
contributions  to  private  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  In  the  South. 

I  have  given  notice  to  the  Senate  that 
when  a  revenue  measure  of  any  sort 


comes  over  from  the  House  I  will  offer  an 
amendment  that,  If  adopted,  would  re- 
quire the  continuation  of  the  allowance 
of  such  deductions.  At  that  time  the  issue 
will  be  discussed  in  depth. 

In  the  meantime,  I  believe  that  my 
colleagues  would  profit  by  reading  this 
editorial,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser- 
Journal  ] 
Punishing  the  Heretics 

The  recent  Internal  Revenue  rulUig  that 
private  schools  would  not  be  entitled  to  tax- 
exempt  status  unless  they  can  prove  that 
they  aren't  "private"  at  all  seems  to  be  an 
extension  of  the  tax  law  which  properly  be- 
longs to  Congress. 

But  let's  assume,  for  the  sake  of  argument. 
that  IBS  was  legally  empowered  to  do  what 
It  did;  that  it  can  by  administrative  ukase 
decree  that  private  means  public  and  can 
enforce  this.  The  precedent  is  thus  clearly 
established  for  a  long  overdue  ruling  on  the 
tax  status  of  some  30,000  foundations — a 
great  many  set  up  as  simple  t.ax  dodges, 
others  to  attempt  to  change  laws  or  public 
policy. 

The  precedent  Is  also  set  for  acting  against 
religious  organizations  that  have  much  of 
their  estimated  $100  blUion  in  net  worth 
invested  in  wholly  unreligious  activities — 
from  wineries  to  skating  rinks,  parking  lots 
and  girdle  factories. 

Last  year,  former  Commissioner  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  Mortimer  M.  Caplln,  In  testi- 
mony before  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  attacked  these  church-owned 
businesses : 

"A  number  of  churches  have  entered  Into 
active  and  aggressive  commercial  endeavors. 
One,  for  example,  has  become  a  wholesale 
distributor  of  popular  phonograph  records. 
Another  has  acquired  at  least  seven  sports- 
wear and  clothing  manufacturing  businesses. 
Others  conduct  real  estate  development  busi- 
nesses, provide  petroleum  storage  facilities 
and  carry  on  a  broad  variety  of  manufactur- 
ing enterprises." 

There  has  been  little  done  to  penetrate 
these  prlvlle'!;ed  tax  sanctuaries,  or  those  of 
the  foundations,  including  some  run  by  and 
for  hoods. 

Private  schools  established  In  the  South  In 
recent  years  will,  at  best,  break  even.  Many 
will  course,  and  would  have  before  IRS 
tried  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure.  Few 
have  any  taxable  profits  and  rich  donors  are 
fast  disappearing.  There  are  now  so  many 
struggling  private  schools,  even  the  wealthi- 
est benefactor  can't  give  to  one  without  of- 
fending others. 

Large  gifts  had  all  but  disappeared  before 
the  IRS  ruling.  Parents  who  contribute  to 
building  funds  for  their  schools  wlU  be  pen- 
alized, but  who  cares  about  them?  They  are 
In  the  group  which  pays  most  of  the  Income 
taxes  anyway  and  have  never  been  accus- 
tomed to  anything  more  than  piddling  ex- 
emptions and  deductions.  -(Tuition  Is  not 
involved,  since  It  has  nerer  been  a  tcuc -exempt 
contribution.) 

IRS  was  careful  to  point  out  that  It  wasnt 
getting  Into  the  religious,  foundation  or  fra- 
ternal organization  thicket.  Why  not?  Be- 
cause these  represent  political  power  and 
billions  of  dollars,  whereas  private  school 
patrons  and  their  benefactors  are  few,  the 
money  involved  is  relatively  trivial,  and  Negro 
militants  wanted  something  done  about  the 
"white  flight"  to  private  BChools. 

Senator  Allen  raked  the  AdmlnlBtrstton 
m  Congress  the  other  day  for  Ignoring  the 
foundations  while  concentrating  on  South- 


erners who  "carry  a  double  burden."  They 
continue  to  support  public  schools,  Allen 
said,  then  pay  high  tuition  rates  for  the  only 
right  of  free  choice  and  association  left  to 
them. 

In  May,  the  Justice  Department  filled  a 
brief  supporting  tax-exempt  statios  of  all 
private  schools.  But  an  Internal  squabble 
In  the  Administration  resulted  In  a  strategic 
withdrawal. 

Columnist  David  Lawrence  asked  an  ir- 
reverent question:  How  can  tax  deductions 
"be  JusUfled  for  gifts  to  an  organization 
known  as  the  'National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People'  and  yet  be 
denied  when  made  to  organizations  which 
seek  to  advance  the  education  of  white  peo- 
ple?" 

The  doctrine  liberal  answer  would  be  that 
this  Is  different  because  the  NAACP  has  de- 
fended minority  rights  and  done  nothing 
unconstitutional.  Just  so.  But  the  record 
will  show  that  NAACP  has  for  years,  before 
and  after  the  school  declslon.3,  challenged 
laws  and  decisions  It  didn't  like. 

Parents  who  send  their  children  to  private 
schools  are  not  doing  anything  nearly  so 
bold.  They  are  not  challenging  laws  or  re- 
fusing to  pay  their  school  taxes,  but  merely 
opting  out  of  the  federalized  system  for  rea- 
sons they  think  are  good.  They  are  con- 
scientious objectors. 

What  could  be  more  American  than  this 
silent,  peaceful  dissent,  paying  for  schools 
the;-  left  as  well  as  those  they  choose  to 
send  their  children  to? 

But,  as  we  said  at  the  outset,  assume  that 
IRS  is  Tight,  legally  and  morally,  and  that 
private  school  patrons  and  their  vanishing 
contributors  are  wrong,  legally  and  morally. 
Tlien  the  ukase  must  be  extended  to  foun- 
dations and  religious  organizations. 

The  Cathedral  of  Tomorrow  Church  of 
Akron,  Ohio,  owns  the  Real  Form  Girdle 
Company  and  a  plastics  corporation  on  Long 
Island,  Churches  own  millions  in  stock  In 
an  infinite  variety  of  companies.  Including 
some  their  own  members  may  think  quite 
sinful.  They  pay  no  taxes  on  their  Income 
and  their  records  are  not  reported.  . 

Writing  In  Look  for  May  19,  Kenneth 
Gross  revealed  that  one  New  York  City 
church  had  an  investment  portfolio  of  $257,- 
000,000;  another  of  $175,000,000. 

One-third  of  the  land  in  New  York  City 
is  untGLxed.  Churches  and  synagogues  own 
most  of  It.  The  lowest  estimated  value  of 
the  land  they  occupy  Is  $726,000,000.  but  tax 
experts  say  a  more  realistic  accounting 
would  amount  to  at  least  twice  that. 

Not  all  of  It  Is  used  for  non-reUglous  pur- 
poses of  course,  but  much  of  It  is.  Many 
churches  are  landlords  and  giants  of  Industry 
and  commerce.  More  than  a  few  are  slum- 
lords. 

In  1969.  Congrees  would  not  tamper  with 
the  ancient  privilege,  although  the  tax  re- 
form law  did  give  the  churches  six  years  to 
get  rid  of  buslneeses  unrelated  to  reUglous 
purposes.  The  grace  period  will  almost  cer- 
tainly be  extended  Indefinitely. 

The  IRS,  following  the  private  school  prece- 
dent, could  crack  down  now  with  its  own 
directive.  WlU  It?  Of  couree  not.  It  even 
exempted  religious  private  schools  from  its 
July  lOth  directive. 

We  believe  In  the  absolute  necessity  of 
pubUc  education,  but  that  is  not  the  issue. 
The  Issue  Is  whether  or  not  a  minority  at 
Americans  who  choose  to  remove  their  chil- 
dren from  the  system,  for  whatever  reason, 
are  to  be  tainted  with  the  label  of  lUegallty, 
while  thousands  upon  thousands  of  Infi- 
nitely wealthier  enterprises  enjoy  tax-exempt 
status  simply  because  they  are  too  powerful 
for  IRS  to  tangle  with. 

"Hie  lasue,  In  essence.  Is  freecftom,  not 
money;  »o  little  Is  Involved.  For  p>oUtlcal 
purposes,  the  Administration  has  choeen  to 
stigmatize  a  g^oup  of  Americans  who  are 
dissenting    lawfully    and    constitutionally, 
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even  as  they  bear  the  load  for  both  public 
and  private  education.  As  i>arents,  they  have 
elected  t»  pay  this  price,  which  most  of  them 
can't  afford. 

Some  may  be  prejudiced,  but  then  preju- 
dice m  the  purest  sense  Is  evident  In  every 
religion,  every  fraternal  organization  In  all 
groups  where  people  clioose  to  associate  with 
those  with  whom  they  have  Ideological,  eth- 
nic, religious  or  other  reasons  for  common 
understanding. 

Of  all  these,  only  one  has  now  been  de- 
clared a  taxable  "prejudice" — the  desire  of 
parents,  for  whatever  reason,  to  seek  what 
they  consider  the  best  for  their  children, 
their  dearest  possessions.  They  mAy  be  wrong 
In  their  beliefs.  Just  as  other  groups  may  be; 
but  they  alone  have  been  singled  out  for 
damnation  by  IRS,  which  picks  on  the  weak 
and  blinks  at  the  powerful. 

If  it  Is  tax  money  IRS  is  seeking.  It  could 
find,  without  half  looking,  so  much  richer 
fields  as  to  beggar  comparison.  But  It's  not 
that.  IRS  has  simply  been  used,  willingly  It 
appears,  as  an  Instnunent  of  quasl-rellgious 
excommunication  of  heretics. 

The  secular  theology  pronounced  in  Wash- 
ington Is  total  integration.  Those  who  quietly 
decide  they  won't  accept  the  dogma  are  to  be 
punished  by  double  taxation,  a  crude  per- 
version of  equal  Justice  under  the  law. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf).  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr,  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorimi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WEAPONS  SYSTEMS  COSTS— REPLY 
TO  SENATOR  PROXMIRE 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
all  Members  of  the  Senate  know  that 
I  have  long  been  concerned  by  the  ques- 
tion of  cost  growth  in  cormection  with 
our  major  weapons  systems.  For  this  rea- 
son I  asked  the  Department  of  Defense 
in  January  1969,  to  establish  a  system 
whereby  the  status  of  the  schedule,  cost, 
and  performance  characteristics  of 
major  weapons  systems  would  be  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  on  a  quarterly  basis.  My 
concern  in  this  area  has  continued  and 
our  surveillance  of  the  major  weapons 
systems  has  been  intensified. 

It  was  for  this  and  other  reasons  that 
I  was  greatly  interested  in  the  comments 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Proxmire)  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  on  July  20,  1970,  with  respect 
to  cost  increases  of  major  weapons  sys- 
tems. Since  the  Senator's  comments  dealt 
with  a  subject  matter  which  is  of  in- 
tense interest  to  me,  I  would  like  to  take 
a  few  minutes  to  comment  briefly  on  his 
statement. 

I  want  to  make  clear  that  I  admire 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  his 
work  very  much,  and  think  that  he  does 
a  great  deal  of  good  In  this  field.  I  think 
in  this  instance,  though,  the  facts  that 
were  given  him  were  somewhat  incom- 
plete, and  his  conclusions,  therefore, 
were  not  fully  justified  on  the  basis  of 
all  the  facts. 


The  distinguished  Senator  stated  that 
the  costs  of  38  selected  major  weapons 
systems  had  increased  by  $3.6  billion  to 
$23.8  billion  over  the  planned  costs  in 
the  9  months  period  from  June  30,  1969, 
to  March  31,  1970. 

That  is  just  a  period  of  9  short  months, 
and  if  those  figures  were  the  entire  storj', 
we  would  have  an  alarming  and  drastic 
situation  indeed. 

The  Senator  added  that  the  figures 
which  he  had  recited  were  taken  "from 
a  report  by  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,"  which  he  had  earlier 
requested. 

He  asserted  that  "tlie  major  cost  in- 
creases occurred  on  four  programs — 
Safeguard  ABM,  P-3C  aircrait.  Minute- 
man  n,  and  Minuteman  III."  He  listed 
a  cost  increase  for  Safeguard  ABM  of 
$1,754  million;  for  P-3C  aircraft  of 
S291.1  million;  for  Minuteman  II  of 
$464.4  million;  and  for  Minuteman  III 
of  $1,142. 8  million. 

He  stated: 

In  only  one  of  these  4  systems,  Minuteman 
UI,  was  the  cost  overrun  attributable  to  any 
extent  to  an  increase  In  the  number  of  units 
purchased.  Even  in  the  case  of  that  program 
a  major  portion  of  the  added  costs  was 
caused  by  reasons  unrelated  to  the  change 
of  the  number  of  units. 

I  rep>eat  that  my  remarks  today  are 
not  intended  to  be  critical  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  in  any  way.  I  admire  the 
fine  work  he  has  done  with  his  subcom- 
mittee. What  I  say  today  is  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  making  the  record  with 
respect  to  these  weapons  systems  clear 
and  complete. 

In  the  first  place,  most  of  the  figures 
furnished  the  Senator  by  the  General 
Accounting  OflQce  represented  data  ob- 
tained from  the  March  31,  1970,  selected 
acquisition  reports — SAR.  These  are  the 
reports  which  I  mentioned  as  being 
established  pursuant  to  my  request  back 
in  January  1969.  Copies  of  these  are 
furnished  each  quarter  to  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee,  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  and  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  OfBce.  The  General  Ac- 
counting Office  merely  took  the  esti- 
mated cost  data  ofif  of  these  SAR's  and 
as  it  states  in  a  letter  to  me  of  July  14, 
1970,  it  "made  no  audit  or  verification 
of  the  reported  data."  Some  of  the  sys- 
tems in  the  GAO  reports  are  not  reported 
on  quarterly  SAR's  and,  therefore,  the 
figures  represented  a  one-time  report  as 
of  June  1969. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  already  explained 
how  diflBcult  it  is  to  get  at  the  true  basis 
or  the  beginning  of  these  so-called  esti- 
mates. Error  crept  into  the  Senator's 
statement,  as  I  see  it,  because  of  some 
incomplete  information  that  he  hsid, 
although  the  figures  were  furnished  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  itself. 

We  should  recognize  that  cost  analyses, 
and  the  determination  of  whether  or  not 
there  has  been,  and,  if  so,  the  extent  of, 
cost  growth  is  a  complex,  diflBcult  and 
demanding  function.  A  simplistic  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  simply  is  not 
adequate.  There  must  be  assurance  that 
apples  and  oranges  are  not  being  com- 


pared. Thus  it  often  becomes  necessary, 
in  considering  currently  estimated  costs, 
to  make  appropriate  adjustments  for 
changes  in  quantities,  scope  of  the  work, 
and  performance  characteristics.  Also,  it 
can  be  misleading  to  compare  a  current 
"hard"  estimate  of  cost  to  completion 
with  the  "initial  planning  estimate"  made 
before  the  specifications  and  detailed 
characteristics  of  a  weapon  system  had 
been  laid  down  and  agreed  upon  and 
before  the  realistic  cost  data  which  is 
necessary  for  a  firm  estimate  had  been 
developed.  If  these  and  other  pertinent 
factors  are  not  taken  into  consideration, 
the  conclusions  can  be  inaccurate  and 
misleading. 

That  is  exactly  what  has  happened 
with  a  great  many  of  these  estimates  on 
weapons  programs  without  anyone  being 
at  fault,  either  the  Pentagon  or  the 
Members  who  might  be  using  these 
figures.  It  is  just  a  failure  to  take  into 
consideration  these  hard  and  diflBcult 
problems  affecting  the  original  guess — 
and  it  carmot  be  any  more  than  a  guess, 
as  I  explained  yesterday;  guess  as  to 
what  a  weapon  may  cost,  long  before  it 
has  really  been  conceived  or  its  dimen- 
sions or  specifications  have  been  settled. 
The  guess  occurs  at  a  stage  when  there 
is  just  a  concept  of  a  need  that  is  coming 
up  or  is  going  to  appear  on  the  horizon. 
This  proposition,  I  believe,  is  made 
abundantly  clear  by  the  history  and  cost 
reporting  status  of  several  of  the  pro- 
grams which  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
mentioned  in  his  fioor  statement.  I  will 
comment  on  one  or  two. 

For  example,  in  citing  the  increase  of 
$1,754  million  for  the  Safeguard  ABM 
system,  the  distinguished  Senator  failed 
to  mention  that  $1,345  million  of  this 
increase  results  from  Presidential  ap- 
proval of  the  modified  phase  n  Safe- 
guard program,  which  includes  a  third 
site  at  Whiteman  Air  Force  Base.  For 
the  Minuteman  n  program,  the  Sena- 
tor cited  an  increase  of  $464.4  million. 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  $356  mil- 
lion of  this  amount  is  for  military  con- 
struction costs  that  were  not  in  the  ear- 
lier quarterly  reports  because  of  the 
definition  of  program  costs  in  effect  at 
that  time. 

That  was  certainly  not  his  fault,  and 
I  lay  no  fault  at  his  feet;  but  the  hard 
fact  is  that  if  the  Department  of  Defense 
had  reported  all  costs  on  June  30,  1969, 
it  would  have  shown  that  $356  million 
of  this  amount,  as  I  have  stated,  was  for 
military  construction  costs  that  are  en- 
tirely apart  from  the  cost  of  the  weapon 
itself.  One  of  the  areas  where  we  have 
improved  the  reporting  system  is  requir- 
ing the  inclusion  of  total  program  costs, 
and  when  the  Department  of  Defense 
was  not  including  these  items  of  total 
program  costs,  it  was  creating  an  error 
in  the  thinking  of  all  of  us.  So  we  now 
demand — well,  I  do  not  like  that  word 
'demand" — and  now  require  that  in  re- 
porting these  costs,  they  include  the  total 
program  costs. 

The  Senator  has  referred  to  these  in- 
creases as  program  "cost  overruns,"  but 
I  doubt  very  much  that  the  Senator 
would  consider  the  program  cost  de- 
creases that  he  reports  for  the  F-111  and 
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C-5A  programs  to  be  "cost  underruns." 
And  indeed  they  are  not.  The  point  is, 
Mr.  President,  that  to  really  have  an  ac- 
curate figure  as  to  overruns,  a  firm  start- 
ing point  should  be  established  other 
than  the  original  planning  estimate  that 
is  made  long  before  the  program  details 
are  grimly  established  or  the  program 
under  contract.  The  additional  point  is 
that  adding  quantities  to  a  program  or  ' 
enlarging  the  scope  of  work  such  as  in 
the  Safeguard  program  are  not  properly 
classified  as  "cost  overruns." 

They  are  just  simply  tulditions  to  the 
program,  like  a  man  starts  to  build  a 
seven-room  house  and  decides  to  enlarge 
it  by  putting  on  two  additional  rooms. 
That  is  not  a  cost  overrim;  it  is  just 
an  additional  cost  because  of  additions  or 
added  buildings  that  go  onto  the  original 
plans,  added  as  an  afterthought. 

I  would  just  like  to  add  one  brief 
comment,  Mr.  President,  regarding  the 
reports  on  major  weapons  systems.  The 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  is  now 
monitoring  some  36  major  on-going 
weapons  systems  with  projected  costs 
estimated  at  about  $100  billion  on  the 
latest  quarterly  reports  for  the  period 
ending  March  30,  1970.  The  GAO  report 
that  Senator  Proxmire  refers  to  covers 
38  weapons  systems  with  a  projected  cost 
of  about  $66  billion.  These  include  such 
older  programs  as  the  Titan  III  missile 
and  the  Mark-46  Torpedo  where  most  of 
the  program  funds  have  already  been 
authorized  and  appropriated.  It  is  im- 
portant to  emphasize,  as  I  have  before, 
that  of  the  projected  cost  of  $100  billion 
reported  to  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, as  of  March  30,  1970 — and  this  is  a 
very  important  point — only  about  34  per 
cent  of  the  fvmds  have  been  authorized 
and  appropriated.  It  is  also  important 
to  point  out  that  some  of  these  program 
costs  are  projections  into  the  1980  time 
frame — fully  10  years  in  advance.  That 
is  another  reason  why  they  cannot  be 
absolutely  certain.  But  the  big  point  here 
is  that  of  those  amounts,  only  about  34 
percent  of  the  funds  referred  to,  on 
March  30,  1970.  had  been  authorized  and 
appropriated. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  in  good 
faith,  states: 

In  my  Judgment,  the  cost  overruns  In 
these  programs  are  largely  the  result  of  waste 
and  mismanagement. 

He  also  states : 

They  represent  public  funds  that  are  be- 
ing used  foolishly  and  that  probably  ought 
not  to  be  spent  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense at  all. 

Mr.  President,  the  inference  that  the 
funds  for  all  of  these  programs  have  been 
authorized  and  appropriated  should  be 
corrected.  Only  34  percent  of  them  have 
been  authorized  and  appropriated.  In 
fact,  Mr.  President,  the  majority  of  the 
funds  for  the  current  on-going  programs 
have  yet  to  be  approved  by  the  Congress. 

It  is  easy  to  use  words.  It  is  easy  to 
have  a  statement  before  you,  which  the 
Senator  had  before  him,  which  unad- 
vertently  does  not  give  all  the  facts.  I 
say  that  it  is  easy  to  use  words,  but  I 
submit  that  to  paste  the  label  of  waste 
and  mismanagement  on  all  these  fimds 
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to  which  he  was  referring,  when  two- 
thirds  of  it  had  not  even  been  appropri- 
ated— much  less  spent — is  inaccurate. 
How  could  it  be  called  waste,  when  Con- 
gress had  not  even  authorized  it  or  ap- 
propriated the  funds,  and  how  could  it 
be  called  mismanagement? 

Those  words  go  out  on  the  wires  and 
are  put  in  the  columns  of  the  newspapers, 
they  are  commented  upon  by  columnists, 
and  the  original  error  goes  back  to  a 
mistake  of  fact. 

The  Senator  said  that  the  money  was 
used  foolishly.  Mr.  President,  two-thirds 
of  these  funds  have  not  even  been  used. 
They  could  not  be  used  foolishly,  when 
they  have  not  been  used — that  is,  two- 
thirds  have  not  ever  been  appropriated. 
The  Senator  concluded  from  these  er- 
roneous facts  that  they  probably  ought 
not  be  spent  at  all.  Well,  that  is  a  matter 
of  judgment.  But  I  point  out  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  funds  had  not  been  appro- 
priated, and  they  have  not  been  spent 
yet. 

So  I  emphasize  how  easy  it  is  to  paste 
a  department  of  government  with  labels 
and  charges  that  are  based  upon  incom- 
plete information.  This  influences  public 
opinion,  but  we  cannot  act  on  matters 
unless  we  have  all  the  facts. 

I  know  that  this  is  error.  I  have  talked 
with  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  a  great 
deal,  and  he  gets  a  world  of  information. 
I  know  he  is  always  very  frank  and  can- 
did about  matters  when  he  has  all  of  the 
facts  and  the  complete  story. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The    time    of    the    Senator    has 

expired.     

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator  be 
permitted  to  proceed  for  an  additional  5 
minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  have  another  matter 
in  mind  carried  over  from  last  year,  and 
I  mention  this  for  the  sake  of  clarity. 
Last  year,  a  speech  was  made  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  that  did  not  charge  that 
some  $23  billion,  I  believe  it  was — a  very 
large  sum,  in  any  event — had  been 
wasted,  but  it  was  picked  up  by  someone 
who  inferred  that  the  Senator  charged 
waste.  I  am  not  referring  now  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin. 

Then  someone  else  picked  that  up,  and 
finally  many  of  the  columns  all  read  that 
this  $23  billion  had  been  extravagant 
waste.  I  found  out  about  that  later.  I  was 
busy  holding  hearings  and  later  got  into 
a  detailed  analysis  of  it.  I  found  that  in 
those  items  that  were  charged  to  waste 
were  some  of  the  most  reliable  missiles 
we  had  in  the  early  stages  of  missile  pro- 
grams— the  ones  we  relied  on  and 
spanned  the  gap,  and  the  ones  that  made 
the  difference.  The  old  Atlas  and  Titan 
I  missiles.  I  recall,  were  on  the  Ust.  They 
became  outdated  and  passed  into  obliv- 
ion, but  they  were  the  very  workhorses 
of  our  program  for  a  long  time. 

When  those  facts  were  brought  out. 
only  a  very  small  percentage  of  this  large 
sum  could  have  been  charged  to  waste, 
and  that  was  merely  with  respect  to 
cases  in  which  the  weapon  did  not  work 
out  well  and  had  to  be  abandoned.  In 


research,  you  get  part  of  your  money's 
worth  even  if  a  program  does  not  prove 
to  be  successful. 

I  am  merely  trying  to  put  what  I  think 
is  the  proper  light  on  these  matters,  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  the  forthcoming  de- 
bate we  will  have — and  a  very  good  and 
timely  one — on  the  military  procurement 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  furnishing  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  a  copy  of  this  state- 
ment. I  came  directly  to  the  Chamber 
from  a  meeting  of  a  subcommittee  at 
which  I  had  to  be  the  presiding  officer, 
and  I  did  not  have  a  chance  to  get  in 
touch  with  him;  but  I  have  done  so 
through  this  statement. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILL  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  Spesiker 
had  aflBxed  his  signature  to  the  enrolled 
bill  (S.  3279)  to  extend  the  boundaries 
of  the  Toiyabe  National  Forest  in  Neva- 
da, and  for  other  purposes,  and  it  was 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allen  >. 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MDSKIE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Public   Works,   with   amendments: 


COMMUNICATIONS     FROM     EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allen)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  letters,  which  were  referred 
as  indicated : 

Rlport  on  Propektt  ACQUlSmONS  OF  Emek- 
CENCT  Supplies  and  Equipment 
A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Civil  Defense,     / 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  property  ac- 
quisitions of  emergency  supplies  and  equip- 
ment by  the  Office  of  Civil  Defense  for  the 
quarter  ended  June  30.  1970:   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
Proposed  Legislation  to  Authorize  the  Dis- 
posal  or   Celestite   F^rom    the   National 
Stockpile  and  the  Supplemental  Stock- 
pile 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  author- 
ize the  disposal  of  celestite  from  the  national 
stockpile  and  the  supplemental  stockpile 
(With  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

Report  of  the   Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  progress  and  problems  In 
implementing  the  Federal  Claims  Collection 
Act  of   1966,  dated  July  23.   1970   (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 
Recommendations  of  First  CoNsnTtmoNAL 
Convention  of  Guam 
A  letter  from  the  Governor.  Territory  of 
Guam,  transmitting,  for  the  First  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  Guam:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
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8.3009.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Solid  Waste 
Dl^x>8al  Act  In  order  to  provide  financial 
aaelstanoe  for  the  construction  of  solid  waste 
disposal  facllltlee.  to  improve  research  pro- 
grams pursuant  to  such  act,  ajoA  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  91-1034). 

Mr.  tlANSFIIlD  subsequently  said. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
have  authority  to  file  its  report  on  6. 
2005  together  with  the  individual  views 
of    the    Senator    from    Florida     (Mr. 

OURNIY) .  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cook).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


EXECUTIVE     REPORTS     OP     COM- 
MTTTEBS 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  PA3TORE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce : 

Clay  T.  Whitehead,  of  California,  to  be 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Telecommunications 
Policy. 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUOH,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

Colston  A.  Lewis,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Conunlsslon. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  I  report  favorably  sundry 
nominations  in  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice which  have  previously  appeared  in 
the  Congressional  Record  and  ask  unan- 
imous consent,  to  save  the  expense  of 
printing  them  on  the  Executive  Calendar, 
that  they  lie  on  the  Secretary's  desk  for 
the  information  of  tiny  Senator. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Jordan  of  Idaho).  Without  objection.  It 
is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows : 

Charles  M.  Bowyer,  and  sundry  other  can- 
didates, for  personnel  action  In  the  regular 
corps  of  the  Public  Health  Service. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  as  fai 
executive  session,  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  I  report  favorably 
the  nominations  of  10  flag  and  general 
oflacers  in  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force. 
I  ask  that  these  names  be  placed  on  the 
Executive  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Jordan  of  Idaho).  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  be  placed 
on  the  Executive  Calendar,  are  as 
follows: 

Lt.  C3»en.  John  S.  Hardy  (major  general. 
Regular  Air  Force),  UJ3.  Air  Force,  to  be 
placed  on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  general: 

MaJ.  Oen.  John  MaoNalr  Wright,  Jr.,  U.S. 
Army,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  ln:^or- 
tance  and  responsibility  designated  by  the 
President,  to  be  lieutenant  general: 

MaJ.  Gen.  Edward  Leon  Rowny,  U.S.  Army, 
to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  Importance 
and  re^MnsibUlty,  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent; to  be  lieutenant  general; 

Lt.  Oen.  FerdUiand  Thomas  Unger,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (major  general.  U.S. 
Army);  and  Lt.  Oen.  Frank  Joseph  Sackton. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major  general, 
U.8.  Army),  to  *m  placed  on  the  retired  list 
m  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general; 


Rear  Adm.  Fred  O.  Bennett,  U.S.  Mavy,  for 
commands  and  other  duties  determined  by 
the  President,  for  appointment  to  the  grade 
of  vice  admiral  while  so  serving; 

Rear  Adm.  Dick  H.  Gulnn,  U.S.  Navy,  for 
appointment  as  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel; 

Rear  Adm.  Dick  H.  Gulnn,  U.S.  Navy,  for 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral; 

Rear  Adm.  Ralph  Weymouth,  U.S.  Navy, 
for  commands  and  other  duties  determined 
by  the  President,  for  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  vice  admiral  while  so  serving; 

Vice  Adm.  Ralph  W.  Cousins,  U.S.  Navy, 
for  commands  and  other  duties  determined 
by  the  President,  for  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  admiral  while  so  serving;  and 

Rear  Adm.  Gerald  E.  Miller.  U.S.  Navy,  for 
commands,  and  other  duties  determined  by 
the  President,  for  appointment  to  the  grade 
of  vice  admiral  while  so  serving. 

Mr.  STKNSIS.  Mr.  President,  in  addi- 
tion, I  report  favorably  1,830  appoint- 
ments and  promotions  in  the  Army  in  the 
grade  of  major;  and  2,700  promotions  in 
the  Navy  in  grade  of  lieutnant  com- 
mander and  below.  Since  these  names 
have  already  been  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  in  order  to  save  the 
expense  of  printing  on  the  Executive 
Calendar,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  ordered  to  lie  on  the  Secretary's 
desk  for  the  information  of  any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Jor- 
dan of  Idaho).  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows: 

Darrel  W.  Basom,  and  sundry  other  per- 
sons, for  appointment  In  the  Reg^ular  Army 
of  the  United  States; 

Gasper  V.  Abene.  and  sundry  other  officers, 
for  promotion  In  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States;  and 

Ralph  P.  Abenante,  and  sundry  other  offi- 
cers, for  promotion  in  the  U.S.  Navy. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By   Mr.   MATHLAS    (for   himself   and 
Mr.  Spong)  : 

S.  4111.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  55  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  the 
continuation  of  certain  benefits  to  mentally 
retarded  and  physically  handicapped  depend- 
ents of  memtwrs  of  the  uniformed  services 
after  the  death  of  such  member  or  after  his 
discharge  or  release  from  active  duty  for  a 
service-connected  disability;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Mathias  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading. ) 
By  Mr.  TYDINGS: 

S.  4112.  A  bUl  to  Improve  Judicial  machin- 
ery by  amending  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  for  the  defense  of  suits 
against  Federal  employees,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Tydings  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BAKER : 

8.  4113.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  return  of 
certain  war  trophies  to  Jack  D.  McKeehan;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (by  request) : 

S.  4114.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  laws  re- 
lating to  Indians;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Jackson  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bill  which  appear  imder  a  sep- 
arate heading.) 


By   Mr.   JACKSON    (for  himself,   Mr. 
AixoTT  and   Mr.  Hansen)    (by  re- 
quest) : 
8.  4116.  A  bill  to  establish  within  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  the  position  of  an 
additional  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insiilar  Affairs. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Jacicson  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By   Mr.    JACKSON    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Allott.  Mr.  Fannin,  and  Mr.  Han- 
sen) (by  request): 
S.  4116.  A  bill  to  provide  for  financing  the 
economic  development  of  Indians  and  In- 
dian organizations,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affaln. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Jackson  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading. ) 
By  Mr.  MONDALE: 
S.  4117.  A  bill  to  make  permanent  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1954,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Mondale  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 


S.  4111— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  PROVIDE  BENEFITS  FOR  VIET- 
NAM WAR  VETERANS 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  last 
week,  on  July  17,  I  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate my  concern  over  the  present  un- 
fortunate situation  in  which  the  depend- 
ents of  a  serviceman  killed  in  action  can 
be  left  without  the  benefits  of  special 
remedial  and  handicapped  medical  aid, 
as  provided  for  in  chapter  55,  title  10, 
of  the  U.S.  Code.  This  section,  in  part, 
provides  for  the  diagnosis,  treatment, 
training,  rehabilitation,  special  educa- 
tion, and  institutional  care  if  such  in- 
flicted dependents  while  a  serviceman  is 
on  active  duty  for  at  least  30  days.  This 
program,  which  is  contracted  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  has  my  strong  and 
admiring  support.  We  pride  our  society 
on  our  willing  and  humane  acceptance 
of  responsibility  for  each  other,  espe- 
cially the  small  children  who  enter  our 
world  seriously  handicapped.  (Chapter  55 
of  title  10  assumes  part  of  that  respon- 
sibility and  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portimity  to  commend  the  Defense  De- 
partment for  the  administration  of  the 
program  as  currently  authorized. 

I  feel  that  it  would  be  in  accordance, 
not  only  with  the  overall  purpose  of  the 
present  program,  but  also  with  the  moral 
obligation  of  our  society  for  youngsters 
orphaned  by  war,  to  extend  this  program 
to  include  dependents  of  those  service- 
men who  have  died  or  been  disabled  in 
service  to  their  coimtry.  There  Is  now 
no  area  in  veterans  benefits  which  pro- 
vides for  the  specialized  medical  and 
health  care  to  which  I  am  referring.  The 
medical  burdens  of  a  family  in  such 
cases  are  drastically  increased.  For  war 
widows,  such  as  Mrs.  James  H.  Palmer 
of  Falls  CSiurch,  Va.,  medical  costs  can 
increase  by  as  much  as  $150  a  month 
Such  a  hardship  only  compoimds  the 
painful  adjustments  which  must  be 
made  when  a  soldier  returns  disabled  or 
not  at  all.  I  feel  that  we  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  correct  such  past  Inequities  and 
to  ensure  that  they  shall  not  occur  again. 
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For  these  reasons  I  now  introduce  the 
bill  with  the  cospoosorshlp  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  (Mr.  Spong),  I  hope 
that  the  members  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  will  share  my  concern  and 
act  expeditiously  In  support  of  It. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Jordan  of  Idaho).  The  bill  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  4111)  to  amend  chapter 
55  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  continuation  of  certain 
benefits  to  mentally  retarded  and  phys- 
ically handicapped  dependents  of  mem- 
bers of  the  uniformed  services  after  the 
death  of  such  member  or  after  his  dis- 
charge or  release  from  active  duty  for 
a  service-connected  disability  Introduced 
by  Mr.  Mathias,  for  himself  and  Mr. 
Spong,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 


S.  4112— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL— 
AMENDMENT  OP  TITLE  28,  UNITED 
STATE3S  CODE,  TO  PROVIDE  FOR 
THE  DEFENSE  OP  SUITS  AGAINST 
FEDERAL   EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  by  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Tort  Claims 
Act  of  1946,  the  United  States  waived  Its 
sovereign  immunity  and  provided  for 
redress  for  damage  to  or  loss  of  property 
or  personal  Injury  or  death  brought 
about  by  the  negligence  or  wrongful  act 
or  omission  of  a  Government  employee 
while  acting  within  the  scope  of  his  office 
or  employment.  The  act  provided  that 
the  United  States  would  be  liable  to  the 
injured  party  for  such  acts  by  its  em- 
ployees under  circumstances  where  a 
private  person  would  be  so  liable  imder 
the  applicable  State  law  where  the  act 
or  omission  causing  the  damage  of  In- 
jury occurred. 

As  originally  enacted,  the  Federal  Tort 
Claims  Act  did  not  provide  a  bar  to  an 
action  against  the  employee  personally, 
although  a  judgment  in  a  civil  action 
brought  under  the  act  would  bar  an 
action  against  the  employee  for  damages 
arising  from  the  same  act  or  omission — 
28  United  States  Code,  section  2676.  In 
practice  the  continued  right  to  sue  an 
employee  personally  has  not  provided 
any  additional  mesmingful  protection  for 
claimants. 

In  1961  and  1965,  statutes  were  enacted 
which  barred  personal  action  against  two 
classes  of  Federal  employees.  In  1961, 
Public  Law  87-258,  the  so-called  Govern- 
ment Drivers  Act,  was  enacted  providing 
that  suits  against  the  United  States  under 
28  United  States  Code,  section  1346(b) 
for  damages  resulting  from  the  operation 
of  a  motor  vehicle  by  an  employee  of  the 
Government  while  acting  within  the 
scope  of  his  office  or  employment  shall  be 
exclusive — see  28  United  States  Code, 
section  2679  (b)  and  (c)  for  procedures 
for  its  invocation.  The  1965  act — Public 
Law  89-311.  38  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 4116 — provides  similar  protection  for 
medical  personnel  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. Although  bUls  have  been 
introduced  in  subsequent  sessions  of 
Cohgress  to  provide  other  classes  of  em- 
ployees with  the  same  type  of  immunity 


from  personal  suit,  no  final  action  to 
provide  such  protection  has  been  taken. 

The  time  has  come  to  provide  such  pro- 
tection for  all  Federal  employees  while 
in  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties. 
There  is  no  reason  why,  for  example,  the 
driver  of  a  Ghaverimient  vehicle  or  a 
Veterans'  Administration  physician 
should  be  so  insulated  while  a  physician 
or  lavtrer  in  another  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment stands  outside  the  charmed 
circle  of  such  coverage,  particularly  since, 
as  a  practical  matter,  the  availability  of 
the  personal  suit  burdens  the  Govern- 
ment employee  without  significantly 
benefiting  the  potential  plaintiff.  In  the 
military  service,  for  example,  the  physi- 
cian, functioning  for  the  Government  In 
the  same  manner  as  his  counterpart  in 
the  Veterans'  Administration  must  per- 
sonally carry  professional  liability  insur- 
ance or  stand  under  the  cloud  of  possible 
personal  private  litigation,  litigation 
from  which  the  Veterans'  Administration 
physician  has  complete  immunity.  TTiIs 
untenable  situation  has  an  adverse  im- 
pact on  the  retention  of  much  needed 
physicians  for  career  military  service. 

The  bill  that  I  am  Introducing  today, 
for  appropriate  reference,  will  eliminate 
the  present  Inequity  by  repealing  38 
United  States  Code,  section  4116  and  pro- 
viding aU  Federal  employees  with  im- 
munity from  personal  llnability  In  tort 
through  the  exclusiveness  of  a  remedy 
provision  contained  in  the  proposed 
amendment  to  28  United  States  Code, 
section  2679(b). 

In  addition,  this  bill  eloses  another 
avenue  of  possible  action  against  a  Fed- 
eral employee  by  removing  the  possibility 
of  suit  in  a  State  court,  when  an  alterna- 
tive system  of  benefits  or  comi>ensatIon 
has  been  provided.  In  Feres  v.  United 
States.  340  U.S.  135  (1950),  the  court 
held  that  an  Injured  serviceman  was 
barred  from  suit  under  the  Federal  Tort 
Claims  Act  because  CXmgress  had  pro- 
vided an  alternative  system  of  compensa- 
tion imder  chapter  61,  title  10,  United 
States  Code.  While  this  decision  serves 
under  the  facts  of  that  case  as  a  bar  to 
suit  against  the  Government,  it  does  not 
protect  the  alleged  tortfeasor  from  suit  in 
a  State  court,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
injured  party  is  entitled  to  or  is  in  receipt 
of  such  alternate  compensation.  This  bill 
clarifies  the  presently  vague  state  of  the 
law  by  making  it  clear  that  immunity  Is 
provided  to  the  alleged  tortfeasor,  as  well 
as  the  Government,  when  an  alternate 
system  of  compensation  has  been  pro- 
vided. 

The  legislation  that  I  am  Introducing 
today  makes  one  other  Improvement  in 
the  law,  title  28,  section  2680(h)  in  its 
present  form  subjects  medical  personnel, 
rather  than  the  Federal  Government,  to 
personal  suit  because  of  a  technical  as- 
sault or  battery  arising  out  of  the  per- 
formance of  medical,  dental,  or  related 
treatment  or  clinical  studies  or  Investiga- 
tions, because  of  the  language  excluding 
suits  based  on  a  theory  of  assault  or 
battery  from  the  corverage  of  the  Federal 
Tort  Claims  Act.  38  United  States  Code, 
section  4118  provides  protection  from 
such  claims  to  Veterans'  Administration 


medical  personnel.  Section  3  of  the  bill 
repeals  section  4116  aad  provides  instead 
such  protection  for  all  Government  medi- 
cal personnel.  Including  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration physicians  or  paramedical 
personnel,  bringing  them  all  under  the 
same  protection  of  the  Federal  Tort 
Claims  Act. 

In  my  opinion  the  protection  that 
would  be  provided  by  this  leglslatlcm  to 
Government  medical  and  other  person- 
nel, particularly  those  in  the  armed  serv- 
ices, is  long  overdue.  I  hope  that  the  leg- 
islation will  be  enacted  this  year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  legislation  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Jordan  of  Idaho) .  The  bill  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred;  and,  without 
objection,  the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  4112)  to  improve  judicial 
machinery  by  amending  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  the 
defense  of  suits  against  Federal  em- 
ployees, and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Tydincs,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  4112 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SeiuUe  and  House 
of  RepresenttUiws  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
2679(b)  of  title  28.  United  SUtes  Code,  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  remedy  against  the  United  States 
provided  by  section  I34fl(b)  and  2672  of  this 
title,  or  by  alternative  benefits  provided  by 
the  United  States  for  injury  or  loss  of  prop- 
erty or  personal  injury  or  death,  caused  by 
the  negligent  or  wrongful  act  or  omission 
of  any  employee  of  the  Government  while 
acting  within  the  scope  of  his  office  or  em- 
ployment, shall  hereafter  be  exclusive  of  any 
other  civil  action  or  proceeding  arising  out 
of  or  relating  to  the  same  subject  matter 
against  the  employee  or  his  estate  whose  act 
or  omission  gave  rise  to  the  claim,  or  against 
the  estate  of  such  employee." 

Sec  2.  SecUon  2676(d)  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  Upon  a  certification  by  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  that  the  defendant  employee  was 
acting  within  the  scope  of  his  office  or  em- 
ployment at  the  time  of  the  incident  out  of 
which  the  suit  arose,  aLOy  such  civil  action 
or  proceeding  commenced  in  a  State  court 
shall  be  removed  without  bond  at  any  time 
before  trial  by  the  Attorney  Oeneral  to  the 
district  court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
district  and  division  embracing  the  place 
wherein  it  Is  t>endlng  and  the  proceedings 
deemed  a  tort  action  brought  against  the 
United  States  under  the  provisions  of  this 
title  and  all  references  thereto.  After  removal 
the  United  States  shall  have  available  all 
defenses  to  which  it  would  have  been  entitled 
if  the  action  had  originaUy  been  commenced 
against  the  United  States  under  the  Federal 
Tort  Claims  Act.  Should  a  United  States  dis- 
trict court  determined  on  a  hearing  on  a 
motion  to  renxand  held  before  a  trial  on  the 
merits  that  the  employee  whose  act  or  omis- 
sion gave  rise  to  the  suit  was  not  acting 
within  the  scope  of  this  office  or  employment, 
the  case  shall  be  remanded  to  the  State 
court." 

Sbc.  3.  Section  2680(b)  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(h)  Any  claim  arising  out  of  assault  or 
battery  (other  than  assault  or  battery  arising 
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out  of  the  performance  of  medical,  surgical, 
dental,  or  related  functions.  Including  the 
conduct  of  clinical  studies  or  investigations) . 
false  Imprisonment,  false  arrest,  malicious 
prosecution,  abuse  of  process,  libel,  slander, 
misrepresentation,  deceit,  or  Interference 
with  contract  rights." 

Syc.  4.  Section  4116  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code.  Is  repealed. 

Sec.  5  This  Act  shall  apply  to  all  claims 
accruing  on  or  after  tbe  first  day  of  the  third 
month  which  begi,08  following  the  date  of  its 
enactment. 


S.  4114,  S.  4115.  AND  S.  4116— INTRO- 
DUCTION OP  BILLS  RELATING  TO 
INDIANS,  AND  ESTABLISHMENT 
OP  AN  ADDITIONAL  ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  three 
proposed  bills  submitted  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  in  furtherance  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  message  of  July  8  on  Amer- 
ican Indian  Affairs. 

Other  Senators  may  wish  to  join  in 
the  sponsorship  of  these  measures,  and 
I  will  be  happy  to  include  their  names 
if  they  will  so  advise  me. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  asking  that  these  bills 
be  introduced  be  printed  in  the  Record 
following  my  remarks.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bellmon  I .  The  bills  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  letter  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Jackson, 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs,  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  JACKSON  (by  request) : 

S.  4114.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  laws  relat- 
ing to  Indians. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Allott.  and  Mr.  Hansen)  (by  re- 
quest )  : 

S.  4115.  A  bill  to  establish  within  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  the  position  of  an 
additional  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, and  for  other  purposes. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Allott,  Mr.  Fannin,  and  Mr.  Han- 
sen )    ( by  request )  : 

S.  4116.  A  bill  to  provide  for  financing  the 
economic  development  of  Indians  and  In- 
dian organizations,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  letter,  presented  by  Mr.  Jackson, 
is  as  follows: 

U.S.    J'T^PAHTMENT-  OF   THE    INTERIOR, 

OmcE  or  THE  Secretary. 
Washington,  DC  July  2,  1970. 
Hon.  Spiro  T.  Aonew, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
WasMngton,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  are  three 
legislative  proposals  that  are  submitted  as 
a  part  of  the  legislative  package  that  were 
discussed  by  I»resldent  Nixon  In  his  message 
to  the  Congress  on  Indians  on  July  8,  1970. 
We  recommend  that  each  of  the  proposals 
be  referred  to  the  appropriate  committee  for 
consideration  and  that  they  be  enacted. 

We  will  in  the  near  future  submit  remain- 
ing proposals  needed  to  fully  Implement  the 
new  Indian  policy  enunciated  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  message. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that   the  enactment  of  the  proposed 
legislation  would  be  In  accord  with  the  pro- 
gram of  the  President. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Walter  J.  Hickel, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


S.  4117— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  MAKE  PUBLIC  LAW  480,  THE 
FOOD  FOR  PEACE  PROGRAM, 
PERMANENT 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  make  Public 
Law  480,  the  important  and  highly  suc- 
cessful food  for  peace  program,  per- 
manent. 

Programs  carried  on  under  this  act  are 
now  in  their  16th  year  and  the  basic 
legislation  expires  at  the  end  of  1970. 

Last  month  President  Nixon  for- 
warded to  the  Congress,  as  required  by 
law,  a  report  on  activities  carried  out 
imder  Public  Law  480  during  the  period 
January  1  through  December  31,  1969. 

The  President,  in  forwarding  the  re- 
port, described  the  law's  scope  and  bene- 
fits in  these  words: 

The  Pood  for  Peace  Program  enables  the 
United  States  to  pursue  Its  food  assistance 
goals  and  development  objectives  In  a  num- 
ber of  ways:  bilaterally,  through  conces- 
sional sales  programs  and  government-ad- 
ministered donations  programs;  privately, 
through  religious  and  charitable  voluntaiy 
agencies  such  as  CABE;  multllaterally, 
through  institutions  such  as  the  World  Food 
Program. 

In  addition,  local  currencies  generated 
through  Title  I  concessional  sales  and  re- 
ceived through  repayments  of  earlier  loans 
continue  to  provide  balance  at  payments 
benefits  to  the  United  States  by  permitting 
expenditures  of  U.S. -owned  currencies  rather 
than  dollars  in  many  countries.  Such  cur- 
rencies have  also  been  used  to  finance  proj- 
ects undertaken  to  Increase  our  commercial 
sales  of  agricultural  commodities,  and 
thereby  helped  to  develop  an  increased  mar- 
ket for  U.S.  agricultural  products.  These 
projects  helped  in  1969  to  reverse  the  down- 
ward trend  of  U.S.  farm  expKsrts  in  recent 
years. 

The  Pood  for  Peace  F>rogram  enables  the 
enormous  technological  capability  and  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  American  agriculture  to 
be  utilized  to  assist  low  income  countries 
In  developing  their  agricultural  sectors,  and 
in  feeding  their  citizens  while  they  still  re- 
quire outside  help  In  doing  so.  .  .  . 

U.S.  farm  products  shipped  under 
Public  Law  480  programs  from  Its  in- 
ception, July  1954  to  December  31.  1969, 
totaled  $18.6  billion,  23  percent  of  total 
agricultural  exports  during  that  period. 

Wheat  and  flour  accounted  for  half 
of  the  exports  under  Public  Law  480  dur- 
ing this  15-year  period.  Other  products 
which  have  accounted  for  $1  billion  or 
more  in  exports  under  Public  Law  480  are 
cotton,  $2.1  billion;  dairy  products,  $1.5 
billion;  rice.  $1.2  billion:  and  soybean 
oil,  $1.1  billion.  These  basic  shipments 
are  saving  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
lives  in  underdeveloped  nations  as  well  as 
helping  U.S.  balance  of  payments. 

Sales  for  foreign  currencies  accounted 
for  almost  two-thirds  of  the  total  ex- 
ports imder  Public  Law  480  during  the 
15-year  period,  totaling  $11.7  billion. 
Donations  through  voluntary  agencies 
totaled  $2.4,  barter  totaled  $1.7.  long- 
term  dollar  and  convertible  currency 
credit  sales  totaled  $1.6,  and  government 
to  government  donations  for  disaster  re- 
lief totaled  $1.1  billion  during  this 
period. 

In  recent  years  sales  agreements  have 
Increasingly  called  for  dollar  rather  than 
local  currency  settlements  as  provided  in 
the  more  recent  amendments  to  the 
basic  legislation.  In  the  1969  calendar 


year  39  sales  agreements  or  amendments 
were  signed  having  a  total  value  of  ap- 
proximately $1  billion,  34  percent  of 
which  involved  local  currency  financing, 
49  percent  local  currency  convertible  to 
doUars  and  17  percent  long-term  dollar 
credit. 

Aggressive  worldwide  market  develop- 
ment programs  have  been  undertaken 
under  Public  Law  480  throughout  its 
16-year  life.  U.S.  private  trade  and  pro- 
ducer groups  have  joined  with  the  Gov- 
ernment, investing  $96  million  in  market 
development  programs  as  a  supplement 
to  $116  million  made  available  under 
Public  Law  480.  In  calendar  year  1969, 
private  market  development  funds  of 
$15.1  million  exceeded  the  Government's 
contribution  of  $12.5  million. 

These  funds  have  been  used  to  sponsor 
trade  mission  tours,  participation  in 
trade  fairs  overseas,  and  publicity  and 
advertising  campaigns.  Some  70  private 
U.S.  agricultural  trade  and  producer 
groups  have  cooperated  with  the  Gov- 
ernment In  market  development  proj- 
ects which  have  reached  70  different 
countries.  Largely  as  a  result  of  these 
market  development  programs  commer- 
cial sales  of  agricultural  products 
agroad  have  increased  from  $3.4  bUIion 
in  1960  to  approximately  $5  biUlon  In 
each  of  the  last  few  years. 

These  increased  commercial  agricul- 
tural exports  have  contributed  impor- 
tantly to  an  easing  of  our  balance-of- 
payments  problem.  Foreign  currencies 
generated  through  Public  Law  480  sales 
also  yield  balance-of-payments  benefits 
to  United  States.  They  are  used  in  part 
to  pay  the  upkeep  of  embassies  and  de- 
fense installations.  These  uses  of  local 
currencies  plus  interest  and  principal 
payments  on  dollar  credit  sales  under 
Public  Law  480  amoimted  to  $258  million 
in  1969. 

There  are  some  who  point  to  the 
sharply  increased  production  of  food 
grains  in  India,  Pakistan,  the  Philippines 
and  other  underdeveloped  countries  in 
recent  years  as  an  indication  that  Public 
Law  480  programs  are  no  longer  needed. 
It  is  true  that  food  shortages  in  these 
countries  are  not  as  acutQ  as  in  earlier 
years.  Imports  under  Public  Law  480  pro- 
visions may  be  as  urgently  needed  in 
many  countries  as  in  earlier  years.  But 
the  gap  between  food  needs  In  the  less- 
developed  countries  and  food  supplies 
is  still  far  too  wide  in  many  countries.  I 
can  do  no  better  than  to  repeat  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  statement  in  transmitting 
his  1969  report: 

The  Food  for  Peace  Program  enables  the 
enormous  technological  capability  and  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  American  agriculture  to 
be  utilized  to  assist  low-income  countries 
In  developing  their  agricultural  sectors,  and 
In  feeding  their  citizens  while  they  still  re- 
quire outside  help  In  doing  so. 

These  programs  must  be  continued  un- 
til they  have  fully  achieved  their  goals. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEHl  (Mr.  Jor- 
dan of  Idaho) .  The  bill  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  4117)  to  make  permanent 
the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Mondale  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILLS 

S.    3720 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucly? 
•  Mr.  CooK)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  3720,  to  preserve  nationally  televised 
news  and  public  interest  programs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bellmon).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

S.    3835 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe),  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  iMr.  Dominick)  ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  3835,  the  Com- 
prehensive Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcohol- 
ism Prevention  and  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1970. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
len) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    3984 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  and  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale) 
be  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  3984,  tlie 
American  Indian  Development  Bank  Act 
of  1970. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bell- 
mon) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    4  104 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  n^me  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  4104,  the  School  Breakfast 
Act  of  1970. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bellmon)  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  OP- 
PORTUNITIES ACT  OF  1970— 
AMENDMENTS 

amendment    no.    7  90 

Mr.  CRANSTON  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (S.  3867)  to  assure  opportuni- 
ties for  employment  and  training  to  un- 
employed and  underemployed  persons,  to 
assist  States  and  local  communities  in 
providing  needed  public  ser\'ices,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  were  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  CLEAN  AIR  ACT- 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    791    AND    792 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
submit  two  amendments  to  the  Air  Qual- 
ity Improvement  Act,  S.  3229.  The  first 
measure  calls  for  strict  inspection  of  Fed- 
eral Government  automobiles  through 
periodic  testing  at  various  mileage  inter- 
vals and  stopping  the  production  of  any 
model  that  fails  to  comply  with  national 
emission  standards  for  motor  vehicles. 


The  amendment  requires  automobile 
manufacturers  to  comply  with  a  50,000- 
mile  warranty  provision  that  would  give 
automobile  owners  legal  standing  to  have 
their  cars,  emitting  pollutants  above  na- 
tional standards,  repaired  at  the  expense 
of  the  manufacturer. 

In  addition,  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  is  authorized  to 
test  production-line  cars  to  determine  if 
the  cars  comply  with  emission  character- 
istics of  their  prototypes.  Test  procedures 
for  prototypes,  production  line  vehicles 
and  automobilies  in  use  would  be  required 
to  be  geared  to  differing  driving  and 
weather  patterns  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. 

The  second  amendment  would  author- 
ize $50  million  annually  to  the  National 
Air  Pollution  Control  Administration  for 
the  development  of  prototype  low-emis- 
sion engines.  The  funds  requested  by  the 
administration  are  inadequate.  If  we 
want  to  develop  an  alternative  to  the  in- 
ternal combustion  engine  in  this  decade, 
then  we  will  have  to  move  quickly  and  de- 
cisively. 

Earlier  in  the  legislative  session  I  in- 
troduced S.  3276.  the  Low-Emission  Ve- 
hicle Act.  which  would  ban  the  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  the  internal  combustion 
engine  if  a  low-emission  motor  could  be 
produced.  Motor  vehicles  account  for  60 
percent  of  all  air  pollution  and  in  some 
cities,  such  as  Washington.  D.C..  pro- 
duce up  to  90  percent  of  the  air  pollution 
problem. 

If  the  wind  takes  a  holiday,  the  re- 
sult can  be  disastrous.  Los  Angeles  has 
already  established  what  are  called  "red 
alert"  days  when  parents  and  schools 
are  advised  not  to  allow  children  out  to 
play  strenuously  because  of  the  heavy 
smog.  New  York  City  was  threatened  by 
disaster  in  1966.  and  Chicago  in  1969.  In 
1952,  heavy  smog  himg  over  London  and 
was  largely  responsible  for  the  deaths 
of  4,000  persons. 

We  have  for  too  long  been  breathing 
the  exhaust  fumes  of  a  technological  so- 
ciety. It  is  time  we  introduced  legislation 
for  a  consumer's  society.  The  first 
amendment  is  similar  to  a  proposal  of- 
fered recently  by  the  United  Auto 
Workers,  Environmental  Action.  Na- 
tional Audubon  Society.  Zero  Population 
Growth,  Sierra  Club,  Friends  of  the 
Earth,  and  the  Wilderness  Society. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  two  amendments  be 
printed,  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committee,  and  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bellmon).  The  amendments  will  be 
received  and  printed,  and  will  be  appro- 
priately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  amendments  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  amendments  (Nos.  791  and  792) 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  791 

On  page  8,  between  lines  16  and  17,  insert 
the  following : 

"Motor  Vehicle  and  Motor  Vehicle  Engine 
Compliance  Testing  and  Certification 
"Sec.  207(a)    The  Secretary  shall  test,  o» 

require  to  be  tested  1q  such  manner  as  he 


deems  appropriate,  any  new  motor  vehicle 
or  new  motor  vehicle  engine  submitted  by  a 
manufacturer  to  determine  whether  such 
vehicle  or  engine  conforms  with  the  regula- 
tions prescribed  under  this  Act.  If  such 
vehicle  or  engine  conforms  to  such  regula- 
tions, the  Secretary  shall  Issue  a  certificate 
of  conformity  upon  such  terms,  and  for  such 
period  (not  in  excess  of  one  year) ,  as  he  may 
prescribe. 

•■(b)(1)  In  order  to  determine  whether 
new  motor  vehicles  or  new  motor  vehicles 
engines  being  manufactured  by  a  manufac- 
turer do  in  fact  conform  with  the  regula- 
tions with  respect  to  which  the  certificate 
of  conformity  was  issued,  the  Secretary  shall 
test  such  vehicles  or  engines.  Such  tests  shall 
be  conducted  by  the  Secretary  directly. 

"(2)  (A)  If.  based  on  such  tests,  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  such  vehicles  or  en- 
gines do  not  conform  with  the  regulations 
with  respect  to  which  the  certificate  of  con- 
formity was  issued,  he  may  suspend  or  re- 
voke such  certificate  in  whole  or  In  part, 
and  shall  so  notify  the  manufacturer.  Such 
suspension  or  revocation  shall  apply  in  the 
case  of  any  new  motor  vehicles  or  new  mo- 
tor vehicle  engines  manufactured  after  the 
date  of  such  notification  lor  manufactured 
t>efore  such  date  if  still  in  the  hands  of  the 
manufacturer),  and  until  such  time  as  the 
Secretary  finds  that  vehicles  and  engines 
manufactured  by  the  manufacturer  do  con- 
form to  such  regulations.  If.  during  any  pe- 
riod of  suspension  or  revocation,  the  Secre- 
tary finds  that  a  vehicle  or  engine  actually 
confarms  to  such  regulations,  he  shall  issue 
a  certificate  of  conformity  applicable  to  such 
vehicle  or  engine. 

"(B)(1)  At  the  request  of  any  manufac- 
turer whose  certificate  of  conformity  has 
been  suspended  or  revoked,  the  Secretary 
shall  grant  the  manufacturer  a  hearing  as 
to  whether  the  tests  conducted  on  the  ve- 
hicles or  engines  are  appropriate,  whether 
any  sampling  methods  which  have  been  ap- 
plied are  appropriate,  or  whether  the  tests 
have  been  properly  conducted,  and  make  a 
determination  on  the  record  with  respect 
to  such  susjjension  or  revocation:  but  sus- 
pension or  revocation  under  subparagraph 
(A)  shall  not  be  stayed  by  reason  of  such 
hearing. 

"(11)  In  any  case  of  actual  controversy  as 
to  the  validity  of  any  determination  under 
clause  (i).  the  manufacturer  may  at  any 
time  prior  to  the  sixtieth  day  after  .such 
determination  is  made  file  a  jjetltlon  with 
the  United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the 
Circuit  wherein  such  manufacturer  resides 
or  has  his  principal  place  of  business,  for 
a  Judicial  review  of  such  determination.  A 
copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  forthwith  trans- 
mitted by  the  cleric  of  the  court  to  the 
Secretary  or  other  officer  designated  by  him 
for  that  purpose.  The  Secretary  thereupon 
shall  file  in  the  court  the  record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings on  which  the  Secretary  based  his 
determination,  as  provided  in  section  2112 
of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code.  The 
findings  of  the  Secretary  in  any  public  hear- 
ing held  m  accordance  with  section  554  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code,  if  sup- 
ported by  substantial  evidence  on  the  record 
considered  as  a  whole,  shall  t>e  conclusive. 

"(C)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  meth- 
ods and  procedures  for  making  tests  under 
this  section  and  inform  the  manufacturers 
with  respect  thereto.  The  methods  and  pro- 
cedures established  by  the  Secretary  shall 
take  account  of  varying  driving  and  cUma- 
tologlcal  conditions  throughout  the  United 
States  and  shall  be  reasonably  calculated  to 
assure  compliance  with  the  emissions  stand- 
ttfda  prescribed  under  Section  202  under 
these  varying  conditions. 

"(D)  ETvery  new  motor  vehicle  at  new  mo- 
tor vehicle  engine  sold  by  a  manufacturer 
shall  be  warranted  to  have  systems  or  devlceB 
for  the  control  or  reduction  of  substances 
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emitted  from  the  vehicle  or  engine  tbat  are 
aubet&ntlally  of  tbe  same  conatructlon  and 
performance  as  systems  or  devices,  on  test 
vehicles  or  test  engines,  for  which  a  certifi- 
cate has  been  issued  to  the  manufacturer 
iinder  subsection  (a),  and  the  manufacturer 
shall  furnish  with  each  vehicle  or  engine 
written  Instructions  for  necessary  mainte- 
nance by  the  ultimate  purchaser.  In  addi- 
tion, tbe  manufacturer  shall  Indicate  by 
means  of  a  label  or  tag  permanently  affixed 
to  such  vehicle  or  engine  that  such  vehicle 
or  engine  Is  covered  by  a  certificate  of  con- 
formity Issued  for  the  purpose  of  assuring 
achievement  of  emissions  standards  pre- 
scribed under  this  Act.  Such  label  or  tag  shall 
contain  such  other  Information  relating  to 
control  of  motor  vehicle  emissions  as  the 
Secretary  shall  prescribe  by  regulation.  The 
manufacturer  shall  warrant  that  the  system 
or  devices  for  the  control  or  reduction  of 
emissions  from  motor  vehicles  or  motor  ve- 
hicle engines  will  meet  the  standards  pre- 
scribed under  this  Act. 

"(c)(1)  In  order  to  determine  whether 
motor  vehicles  or  motor  vehicle  engines  in 
use  do  m  fact  conform  with  the  regulation 
prescribed  under  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  test  motor  vehicles  or  engines  owned  by 
the  United  States  Government. 

"(2)  (A)  If,  based  on  such  tests,  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  such  vehicles  or  en- 
gines do  not  conform  with  the  regiilatlons 
with  respect  to  which  the  certificate  of  con- 
formity was  Issued,  he  may  suspend  at  revoke 
such  certificate  in  whole  or  In  part,  and  shall 
so  notify  the  manufacturer.  Such  suspension 
or  revocation  shall  apply  In  the  case  of  any 
new  motor  vehicles  or  new  motor  vehicle 
engines  manufactured  after  the  date  of  such 
notification  (or  manufactured  before  such 
date  If  still  In  the  hands  of  the  manu- 
facturer), and  until  such  time  as  the  Secre- 
tary finds  that  vehicles  and  engines  manu- 
factured by  the  manufacturer  do  conform 
to  such  regulations.  If,  during  any  period  of 
siispenslon  or  revocation,  the  Secretary  finds 
that  a  vehicle  or  engine  actually  conforms  to 
such  regulations,  he  shall  Issue  a  certificate 
of  conformity  applicable  to  such  vehicle  or 
engine. 

"(B)(1)  At  the  request  of  any  manufac- 
turer whose  certificate  of  conformity  has 
been  suspended  or  revoked  the  SecretajTr 
shall  grant  the  manufacturer  a  hearing  as  to 
whether  the  tests  conducted  on  the  vehicles 
or  engines  are  appropriate,  whether  any  sam- 
pling methods  which  have  been  applied  are 
appropriate,  or  whether  the  tests  have  been 
properly  conducted,  and  make  a  determina- 
tion on  the  record  with  respect  to  such  sus- 
pension or  revocation;  but  suspension  or 
revocation  imder  subparagraph  (A)  shall 
not  be  stayed  by  reason  of  such  hearing. 

"(11)  In  any  case  of  actual  controversy  as 
to  the  validity  of  any  determination  under 
clause  (1).  the  manufacturer  may  at  anv 
time  prior  to  the  sljrtleth  day  after  such 
determination  Is  made  file  a  petition  with  the 
United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit 
wherein  such  manufacturer  resides  or  has 
his  principal  place  of  btislness,  for  a  judicial 
review  of  such  determination.  A  copy  of  the 
peUtion  shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by 
the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Secretary  or 
other  officer  designated  by  him  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  Secretary  thereupon  shall  file  in 
the  court  the  record  of  the  proceedings  on 
which  the  Secretary  based  his  determina- 
tion, as  provided  In  section  2112  of  title  28 
of  the  United  States  Code.  The  findings  of 
the  Secretary  In  any  public  hearing  held  In 
accordance  with  section  654  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code.  If  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence  on  the  reconl  considered  as 
a  whole,  shall  be  conclusive." 

On  pages  8  through  17,  redesignate  sec- 
tions 207  through  aiS  as  secUons  206  through 
314,  respectively. 


AMENDME^^^  No.  792 

On  page  2,  line  3.  after  "Sec.  103."  in- 
sert "(a)",  and  between  lines  9  and  10  in- 
sert the  following: 

"(b)  Such  section  104  (c)  is  further 
amended  by  Inserting  after  the  first  sen- 
tence the  following:  "In  addition  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropn-lated  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1971.  and  each  of  the 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years.  $50,000,000  for 
the  development  pursuant  to  this  section 
of  prototypes  of  alternatives  to  the  internal 
combustion  engine  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act." 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  after 
consultation  with  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf)  .  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Thereupon  (at  11:56  a.m.),  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  (at  11:59 
a.m.) ,  when  called  to  order  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Allen). 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  COURT  RE- 
FORM AND  CRIMINAL  PROCEDURE 
ACT  OF  1970— CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in 
support  of  the  District  of  Columbia  crime 
bill  as  reported  by  the  conference  com- 
mittee. 

There  are  a  few  details  I  would  change 
If  the  choice  were  within  my  Judgment, 
but  the  measure  taken  as  a  whole  does 
accomplish  one  mission  that  has  been 
sorely  neglected  in  this  critical  period. 

It  reaches  those  who  would  abuse  con- 
stitutional rights. 

How  long.  Mr.  President,  are  we  going 
to  continue  our  full  time  and  attention  to 
protecting  the  constitutional  rights  of 
those  who  would  yell  fire  in  a  crowded 
theater,  while  w?e  continue  to  ignore  the 
victims? 

Our  forefathers  created  the  greatness 
of  this  Nation  the  moment  they  stood 
firmly  for  individual  rights  and  dignity. 

But  never  was  there  any  suggestion 
that  our  citizenship  carried  no  respwn- 
slblliUes. 

Never  wtis  there  any  suggestion  that 
those  who  abuse  ccnstituticnal  rights  or 
violate  laws  to  the  injury  of  others, 
should  not  bear  the  responsibility  for 
that  abuse  and  violation. 


We  must  safeguard  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  individual,  but  that  does  not 
mean  we  must  mollycoddle  the  criminal, 
or  give  his  constitutional  rights  higher 
privilege  than  those  of  the  victim. 

No  nation  on  this  earth  does  a  better 
Job  in  safeguarding  constitutional  rights 
for  the  criminal. 

It  is  about  time  we  do  as  well  for  the 
criminal's  victim — whose  constitutional 
rights  have  been  violated. 

Mr.  President,  at  least  29  States,  In- 
cluding my  own  State  of  Arizona,  rec- 
ognize and  approve  a  limited  no-knock 
exception  to  preserve  evidence  and  assist 
police. 

The  no-knock  provision  in  the  EMstrict 
of  Colimibia  crime  bill  h&s  been  one  of 
the  controversial  items,  but  it  Is  less 
tough  on  the  criminal  than  the  law  rec- 
ognized in  New  York,  and  it  basically  fol- 
lows the  doctrine  set  out  in  the  latest 
decisions  of  our  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

Therefore,  the  District  of  Columbia 
crime  bill  goes  no  further  than  prevailing 
and  existing  law. 

In  addition,  no-knock  authority  is  not 
something  new  being  created  by  this  bill 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Police,  armed  with  a  search  warrant, 
now  may  break  and  enter,  over  the  oc- 
cupant's objection,  under  Federal  law. 
The  "knock  and  wait"  is  the  time-hon- 
ored procedure,  but  since  common  law 
times,  exigent  circumstances  have  au- 
thorized no-knock  searches  and  seizures. 
Earlier  this  month,  FBI  agents  raided 
13  locations  in  the  Washington  area. 
They  knocked  and  waited — and  the  oc- 
ci«>ants  at  several  locations  meanwhile 
destroyed  the  evidence  while  the  agents 
stood  at  the  door. 

This  is  one  example  in  which  the  no- 
knock  provision,  if  enacted,  would  have 
saved  the  evidence  by  allowing  police  to 
enter  without  knocking.  The  provision 
also  would  allow  no-knocking  if  there 
were  supporting  evidence  the  occupants 
would  seek  to  escape,  or  were  armed  and 
dangerous. 

What  the  no-knock  provision  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  crime  bill  does  is  to 
fix  in  the  statutes  the  exceptions  allow- 
ing no-knock  entry,  and  it  requires  that 
police  must  obtain  in  advance  such  per- 
mission from  the  court,  Just  as  a  search 
warrant  must  be  obtained. 

Thus,  it  spells  out  clearly  the  rules  to 
police,  and  it  safeguards  the  individual 
by  allowing  such  police  exception  only 
with  court  permission. 

Opponents  of  the  no-knock  provision 
have  expressed  concern  that  a  court  that 
has  granted  police  a  no-knock  warrant, 
upon  proper  showing,  would  be  loath  to 
suppress  evidence  challenged  at  trial. 

Rather,  it  would  seem  to  me.  a  defend- 
ant is  safeguarded  in  two  respects.  First, 
at  the  time  of  the  trial  he  may  challenge 
the  initial  showing  of  police  to  the  court 
in  obtaining  the  no-knock  permission, 
and.  of  course,  he  may  still  challenge  the 
seizure  of  the  evidence  by  a  motion  to 
suppress. 

Again,  it  would  seem  to  me,  the  In- 
dividual benefits  by  the  fact  that  the 
court  will  not  consider  lightly  the  request 
of  police  to  "no-knock."  A  showing  must 
be  made  to  the  court  to  Justify  this 
exception. 
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Concern  has  been  expressed  by  oppo- 
nents of  no-knock  that  the  court  will 
have  to  act  as  a  prophet  or  soothsayer 
to  guess  future  circumstances  in  grant- 
ing no-knock  exceptions.  They  insist  that 
the  circumstances  cannot  be  known  in 
advance. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  I  say  that  sup- 
porting facts  must  be  given  to  the  court.- 
This    permission   for   an    exception    to 
"knock  and  wait"  will  not  be  granted 
carte  blanche. 

If  a  criminal  in  escaping  has  shot  and 
killed  a  police  officer,  certainly  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  criminal  is  armed  and  danger- 
ous. Who  wants  to  knock  at  the  crimi- 
nal's door  and  announce  a  purpose  of 
arrest— then  wait  for  the  door  to  open? 

If  a  known  narcotics  peddler  is  heard, 
when  police  on  an  earlier  occasion  knock 
and  wait  at  the  door,  to  be  scurrying 
around  and  flushing  the  toilet,  should 
this  not  be  ample  reason  to  believe  no- 
knock  entry  is  necessary  to  preserve  the 
evidence? 

Concern  also  is  expressed  by  opponents 
that  the  no-knock  provision  will  spawn 
shoot-outs,  by  the  sudden  unannounced 
breaking  in  of  a  door  "in  one's  own 
castle." 

Mr.  President,  one  can  always  conjure 
up  circumstances  under  any  rule  where 
some  imfortunate  result  may  occur.  No 
democracy  Is  foolproof,  else  our  Supreme 
Court  would  have  no  work  to  do. 

However,  Mr.  President,  constitutional 
rights  and  responsibilities  are  relative 
matters.  Exercise  of  rights  by  one  in- 
dividual may  abuse  those  of  another. 
This  is  an  ill-defined  marginal  area. 

Our  opponents  to  the  no-knock  provi- 
sion have  no  easy  solution  to  the  experi- 
ence recently  of  the  two  FBI  agents  who 
knocked  at  the  door  of  the  wife  of  a 
Washington  area  bank  robber  and  an- 
nounced their  purpose,  waiting.  They 
were  greeted  by  a  burst  of  gunfire.  Both 
were  killed.  Are  we  no  longer  concerned 
with  the  rights  those  agents  may  have 
had,  or  their  widows  and  children? 

There  must  be  a  balancing  of  rights. 
The  citizens  have  a  right  to  be  protected. 

They  want  to  be  secxire  In  their  person 
from^hose  with  criminal  Intent.  They 
have  me  constitutional  right  to  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness,  with  safety. 

They  want  to  walk  peaceably  wherever 
and  whenever  they  have  a  constitutional 
right  so  to  do. 

And  they  want  those  who  violate  our 
laws  and  do  violence,  to  be  brought  to 
Justice.  This  too.  is  a  right  in  our  society, 
and  must  be  balanced  with  Individual 
rights. 

Assuredly,  the  right  to  be  secure  In 
one's  own  castle  Is  as  long  as  our  his- 
tory, and  that  right  is  safeguarded  by 
requiring  Judicial  determination. 

With  court  order,  the  landlord  today 
can  have  the  tenant's  household  goods 
taken  from  the  tenant's  castle  and  set 
out  on  the  street — all  proper  and  consti- 
tutional. This  right  of  law  has  not  Jeop- 
ardized the  right  of  a  citizen  to  be  secure 
in  his  home. 

The  courts  will  safeguard  the  Individ- 
ual from  abuse  of  tibe  no-knock  provision 
as  well. 

In  a  sense,  tbe  no-knock  determination 
by  the  court  against  an  Individual  does 


no  more  Injustice  to  the  individual  than 
an  indictment.  It  is  a  step  in  the  process 
of  justice  and  nothing  more.  It  does  in- 
convenience the  individual — ^but  so  does 
the  requirement  to  report  and  pay  taxes. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  North  Carolina  has 
made  a  capable  and  persuasive  argument 
in  his  opposition  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia crime  bill,  and  especially  the  pre- 
detention  provision. 

I  may  say  in  sincerity  that  I  sleep 
easier  knowing  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  is  safeguarding  the  Ctonstitution 
as  he  so  ably  does. 

However,  pretrial  detention  is  not  a 
new  concept.  As  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator noted  in  citing  statistics  of  those 
in  JaU  awaiting  trial  in  May  1970,  10 
percent  had  been  waiting  for  a  year  or 
more. 

Nor  is  a  speedy  trial  alone  the  solu- 
tion. For  whatever  reason  that  moti- 
vates them,  there  are  criminals  whose 
record  and  behavior  justifies  pretrial  de- 
tention. 

It  may  be  that  the  defendant  is  a  pro- 
fessional criminal  with  a  long  record,  it 
may  be  that  he  is  a  narcotics  addict  who 
must  support  his  habit  by  crime,  or  he 
may  be  bent  on  building  a  kitty  before 
anticipated  imprisonment. 

A  little  more  than  a  month  ago,  a  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  police  officer,  father  of 
four,  stopped  a  suspected  car  matching 
the  description  of  the  getaway  car  in- 
volved in  a  robbery  minutes  earlier.  The 
officer,  Ronald  R.  Watson,  was  critically 
wounded  when  a  man  in  the  rear  seat 
opened  fire.  The  officer  exchanged  fire 
and  killed  one  of  the  suspects. 

The  dead  suspect  was  free  on  personal 
bond  on  a  robbery  charge  with  a  dan- 
gerous weapon  only  3  weeks  earlier,  and 
he  was  identified  as  one  of  two  men  who 
had  participated  in  a  liquor  store  rob- 
bery the  day  before  he  was  stopped  by 
Officer  Watson. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
account  of  this  incident  in  the  June  19. 
1970.  issue  of  the  Washington  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wounded  Ofwcer  ^^"'.«  Holdup  Suspsct 
(By  Alfred  E.  Lewis  and  Martin  Well) 

A  Washington  policeman  shot  and  killed 
a  fleeing  robbery  suspect  at  New  Jersey  Ave- 
nue and  K  Street  NW  yesterday  after  the 
officer  had  been  shot  twice  by  the  suspect, 
police  said. 

The  officer,  Ronald  R.  Watson,  25,  of  the 
traffic  division,  was  shot  in  the  neck  and 
chest  about  3:16  p.m.  after  he  stopped  a 
Volkswagen  that  matched  the  description  of 
the  getaway  vehicle  In  a  robbery  that  oc- 
curred minutes  earlier,  police  said. 

After  being  hit.  Officer  Watson  fired  six 
shots  at  two  men  who  ran  from  t^e  oar, 
police  said.  They  said  three  of  the  shots  hit 
and  klUed  Franklin  E.  Uoyler.  23,  of  1806 
Belmont  St.  NW  who,  they  said,  had  shot 
tbe  officer. 

Watson,  a  District  Heights  resident  and  a 
mamber  of  the  force  for  four  years,  was  re- 
ported In  crlUoal  condition  at  Waahingtoc 
Hospital  Center  last  night.  He  is  married  and 
the  father  of  four. 

A  second  aujapect,  Richard  Frank  NeweU, 
26,  Ol  3631  Jay  St.  NE,  was  arrested  last 
night  at  7th  and  6  Street*  NW,  police  said. 


After  questioning,  police  charged  him  with 
homicide,  and  robbery  holdup  with  a  gun. 

They  said  he  was  picked  up  at  9:30  pjn. 
by  two  officers  who  responded  to  a  call  that 
the  owner  of  a  car  wanted  to  report  It  was 
stolen.  Newedl  was  Identified  by  police  as  the 
owner  of  the  Volkswagen  Involved  in  the 
shooting. 

Moyler  was  pronounced  dead  at  Rogers 
Memorial  Hospital  at  3:30  pjn.  with  gun- 
shot wo\inds  in  the  right  shoulder,  chest  and 
right  arm. 

Police  said  Moyler  was  free  on  personal 
bond  after  being  arrested  June  1  on  a  charge 
of  robbery  and  carrying  a  dangerous  weapon. 

They  said  he  had  previously  been  con- 
victed of  robbery  and  assatilt  on  an  officer 
and  of  assault. 

Capsules  suspected  of  being  heroin  were 
found  in  his  pockets  yesterday,  police  said. 
They  said  $918  was  found  In  tbe  car. 

Police  said  Moyler,  who  collapsed  about 
30  feet  from  the  southeast  comer  of  New 
Jersey  and  K  Streets  NW  after  being  shot, 
had  been  identified  by  a  witness  as  one  of 
the  two  men  who  earlier  yesrterday  held  up 
the  G  and  B  Liquor  Store  a  few  blocks  au-ay 
at  300  Massachusetts  Ave.  NW. 

The  robbery  of  the  liquor  store,  in  which 
an  undetermined  amount  of  money  was 
taken  by  two  men,  one  armed,  touched  off 
the  chase  that  led  to  the  shottlngs,  police 
officials  said: 

This  Is  the  account  they  give: 

As  the  robbers  fied  the  store  with  the 
money,  Adela  Gotkln.  co-owner,  and  one  of 
four  persons  Inside  at  the  time  of  the  roto- 
bery,  ran  from  the  store  In  pursuit. 

She  saw  the  pair  come  out  of  an  aUey  In 
the  800  block  of  4th  Street  NW  In  a  light  tan 
Volkswagen,  with  the  license  plate  697-468. 

She  returned  to  the  vicinity  of  the  store 
Just  in  time  to  flag  down  three  motorcycle 
officers  that  had  just  flnlshed  their  7  a.m.  to 
3  p.m.  tours  of  duty. 

Armed  with  Mrs.  Ootkin's  description  of 
the  getaway  vehicle,  the  officers  split  up  and 
fanned  out  through  the  neighborhood. 

One  of  the  three  officers  was  Watson. 

Shortly  after  starting  north  on  4th  Street 
NW.  police  said,  he  caught  sight  of  the  al- 
leged getaway  vehicle. 

At  the  Intersection  of  New  Jersey  Avenue 
and  K  Street  NW  he  caught  up  with  the  car 
and  stopped  it  in  the  middle  of  the  street. 

Dismounting  from  his  motorcycle,  he  ap- 
proached the  auto,  gun  drawn. 

He  told  the  driver  to  turn  off  the  ignition 
and  hand  blm  the  keys. 

When  the  driver  attempted  to  pull  away, 
police  said,  Officer  Watson  grabbed  for  the 
keys. 

At  that  point,  police  said,  the  man  on  the 
back  seat  of  the  car  flred  three  shots  wt 
Officer  Watson,  hitting  him  twice. 

Then,  the  two  men  bolted  from  the  auto 
and  ran  south  on  New  Jersey  Avenue. 

Hit  In  the  neck  and  chest  by  the  suspect's 
shots,  Watson  leaned  against  the  left  side 
of  the  Volkswagen's  hood  and  flred  six  shots. 

Moyler  fell  about  30  feet  from  the  corner, 
m  the  driveway  of  a  service  station. 

Two  bullets  hit  the  window  and  grille  of 
a  taxlcab  northbound  on  New  Jersey  Avenue 
NW,  apparently  causing  no  injury. 

A  revolver,  which  police  said  belonged  to 
the  dead  suspect,  was  found  In  the  Inter- 
section beside  the  open  door  of  the  aban- 
doned Volkswagen. 

Police  said  that  the  wounded  officers 
prospects  were  Improved  at  the  hospital  when 
23  blood  donors  responded  to  a  call  for  six 
donors  of  AB  negative  blood. 

Yesterday's  incident  appears  to  mark  the 
second  year  that  a  Washington  police  officer 
shot  and  killed  a  man  in  the  line  of  duty. 

The  number  of  such  killings  declined  last 
year  to  6,  from  13  in  1968.  debits  an  Increase 
m  the  shse  of  the  force. 

After  a  brief  civil  disturbance  foUowed  one 
of  the  1»«8  shooUngs  and  pubUc  outcry  fol- 
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lowed  others,  one  of  the  city's  actions  waa 
to  Issue  new  guidelines  on  the  use  o<f  firearms 
by  police. 

The  new  guidelines  state  that  an  officer 
may  fire  at  a  fleeing  suspect  U  the  crime  In- 
volved "an  actual  or  threatened  attack  which 
the  officer  has  reasonable  cause  to  belleva 
would  result  in  death  of  serious  injury." 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  in  an- 
other case,  the  defendant  attempted  to 
rob  a  service  station  manager,  who 
wrestled  the  gun  from  the  defendant.  In 
the  struggle  the  gun  fired,  but  no  one 
was  injured  and  the  defendant  fled.  He 
was  arrested  a  few  minutes  later. 

Four  days  later,  the  defendant  was  re- 
leased on  his  own  recognizance.  Two 
weeks  later,  two  men  robbed  a  Safeway 
store.  One  of  the  men,  brandishing  a  .45 
caliber  automatic  pistol,  was  identified 
as  the  defendant  from  photos  the  next 
day  by  a  witness  to  the  robbery,  though 
he  was  not  apprehended  until  8  months 
later.  On  both  charges  and  iu  separate 
trials,  the  defendant  was  found  guilty  by 
Juries. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  sum- 
maries of  five  additional  criminal  cases, 
which  summaries  are  in  the  records  of 
the  Etepartment  of  Justice. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
maries were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

No.  1 — Kenneth  H.  Jackson 

CRIMINAL    NO.    190-68 

At  about  8:00  A.M.  on  December  26,  1967, 
John  Myers  was  sitting  In  his  car  in  front 
of  the  Wholesale  Auto  Parts  Store  at  1821 
14th  St..  N.W..  waiting  for  the  store  to  open. 
when  he  was  approached  by  a  man  subse- 
quently Identified  as  Kenneth  H.  Jackson. 
Jackson  pulled  a  knife,  held  it  to  Myers" 
throat,  and  demanded  his  money.  When 
Jackson  attempted  to  search  Myers'  pockets, 
the  two  men  struggled  and  they  were  ob- 
served by  Officers  Olen  Hilton  and  Burtell 
Jefferson  who  were  on  routine  patrol  In  the 
area.  The  officers  arrested  Jackson  and  he 
was  released  on  personal  bond  the  same  day 
In  the  Court  of  Oeneral  Sessions. 

CRIMINAL     NO.    St  4-68 

Less  than  three  weeks  later  at  about  7:45 
P.M..  on  January  13,  1968,  Jane  Doe,  a  six- 
teen year-old  girl,  was  walking  In  the  2400 
block  of  Nichols  Avenue,  S.E..  when  she  was 
grabbed  off  the  street  by  three  men,  dragged 
onto  the  Blrney  School  playground  near  the 
corner  of  Nichols  Avenue  and  Sumner  Road. 
S.E..  beaten  about  the  face  and  head  with 
the  fists  of  her  assailants,  and  raped  several 
times.  Miss  Doe  subsequently  Identified 
Kenneth  H.  Jackson  from  photographs  as 
one  of  her  attackers.  Jackson  was  rearrested 
and  was  again  released  on  personal  recog- 
nizance on  Mafch  1.  1968. 

Juries  returned  verdicts  of  guilty  as  to 
both  the  rape  and  robbery  charges  on  Novem- 
ber 8,  1968  and  December  9.  1968.  respectively. 

No.   2 — Danttei,  Bethel 

CRIMINAL     NO.      1087-67 

At  approximately  1:00  A.M..  on  June  19. 
1967,  Ellen  von  Nardroff,  38  years  old,  was 
awakened  In  her  home  at  1852  Irving  Street, 
N.W.,  by  unknown  sounds  downstairs.  She 
put  on  a  robe  and  began  to  leave  her  bed- 
room to  ascertain  their  source  when  she  ob- 
served the  stairwell  light  go  on  and  heard 
the  brsaklng  of  giasa.  She  stayed  in  the  bed- 
room and  shut  the  door,  placing  a  chair 
against  it  as  she  heard  footat«ps  ascand  the 
atalra.  She  was  unable  to  hold  the  door  closed 
as  a  man.  subsequently  identified  as  Daniel 
Bethel,  forced  his  way  into  her  room,  pushed 


her  down  on  the  bed.  unzipped  his  pants  and 
climbed  on  top  of  her.  trying  to  force  her 
legs  apart.  He  was  vtnable  to  make  pene- 
tration solely  because  his  victim  was  using 
sanitary  napkins.  He  then  got  off  her,  asked 
for  her  money,  and  took  a  black  purse  con- 
taining $40  00.  He  then  escaped. 

Three  weeks  later  at  approximately  4:25 
in  the  morning  on  July  10.  1967.  Ellen  von 
Nardoff's  home  was  again  broken  into.  Pol- 
lowing  the  first  break-in,  however,  she  had 
purchased  a  twenty-gauge  shotgun  for  Her 
protection,  and  this  time  she  and  a  friend 
held  the  Intruder,  again  Identified  as  Bethel, 
at  bay  until  the  arrival  of  the  police.  Bethel 
was  subsequently  released  on  his  personal 
recognizance  for  both  offenses  on  October  26. 
1967. 

CRIMINAL    NO.    4  23-68 

At  10:35  In  the  morning  on  February  5. 
1968.  two  men  entered  Karl's  Dry  Cleaners 
at  6228  Third  Street.  N.W.  One  of  the  men 
brandished  a  .45  calibre  revolver  and  told 
the  store's  owner.  Norman  Gray,  to  "give  me 
your  money."  while  the  other  man,  subse- 
quently identified  as  Bethel,  went  through 
Gray's  pockets,  removing  scone  money  and 
a  watch.  The  two  men  then  escaped  in 
Bethel's  car. 

Bethel  subsequently  pleaded  guilty  to 
housebreaking  and  robbery  on  January  22. 
1968.  in  connection  with  the  two  entries  into 
the  von  Nardoff  home.  He  pleaded  guilty  to 
the  dry  cleaning  store  robbery  on  October  4, 
1968. 

No.  S^Nathaniel  Lee,  Jr. 

CRIMINAL  no.   125-68 

At  6:25  P.M.  on  November  20,  1967.  three 
men  entered  and  held-up  a  McDonald's 
Drlve-ln  at  1603  Good  Hope  Road.  S.E.  One 
man  was  armed  with  a  22  calibre  pistol, 
another  with  a  .38  calibre  pistol  and  the 
third  with  a  sawed-off  .shotgun.  After  tak- 
ing an  undetermined  amount  of  money  the 
men  escaped.  Nathaniel  Lee,  Jr.,  was  subse- 
quently identified  by  two  eye-witnesees  from 
photographs  as  the  subject  with  the  .22  cali- 
bre pistol.  Lee  was  arrested  on  November  28, 
1967.  and  was  .-subsequently  released  on  Per- 
sonal Recognizance  on  January  30.  1968. 

CRIMINAL    NO.    462-68 

Less  than  one  month  later  at  2:05  A.M., 
on  February  24.  1968.  Larry  Wise,  a  D.  C. 
Transit  Driver,  was  op)eratlng  his  bus  In  the 
vicinity  of  15th  Street  and  Stanton  Road. 
S.E..  when  he  felt  a  hard  object  in  his  back 
and  was  told:  "Close  the  door  and  drive  on 
straight,  or  I  will  kill  you."  Wise  complied 
and.  upon  a  further  demand,  turned  over  his 
money,  his  change  carrier  and  his  watch  to 
the  assailant,  who  was  subsequently  identi- 
fied as  Nathaniel  Lee.  Jr.  Lee  left  the  bus 
at  14th  Place  and  Stanton  Road  S.E..  and 
was  apprehended  and  held  by  a  citizen  who 
observed  him  running  from  the  bus  with 
the  change  carrier  In  hi3  hand. 

On  November  4.  1968.  L«e  pleaded  guilty 
to  both  the  McDonald's  and  the  bus  rob- 
beries. 

No,  4 — Johnny   L.   Peterson 

CRIMINAL     no.     1520-67 

Early  in  the  afternoon  of  November  6,  1967. 
Hubert  Madison,  returning  from  a  lunch 
break  while  serving  as  a  Juror  In  the  Court 
of  General  Sessions,  was  standing  In  an  ele- 
vator In  the  courthouse  when  Johnny  L. 
Peterson,  a  defendant  In  a  criminal  case  In 
which  Madison  was  sitting,  told  Madison  that 
the  Jurors  "had  better  be  right  on  the  inside 
or  they  will  be  right  on  the  outside."  Peter- 
son was  charged  with  obstructing  Justice  and 
was  released  on  i>ereonal  recognizance  on 
January  26,  1968. 

cnMiNAL  NO.  esi-es 
Six  weeks  later  at  5:05  A.M..  I^eon  Hlad- 
chuk    was    removing    newspapers    from    his 
panel  truck  in  front  of  3058  Mount  Pleasant 


Street,  N.W.,  when  he  was  approached  by 
three  men,  struck  in  the  back  of  the  neck 
by  an  unluiown  object,  beaten  about  the 
head  and  face  by  his  assailants,  and  searched 
for  money.  Hladchuk  fought  off  his  attack- 
ers and  called  the  police.  Officers  Kenneth 
Brown  and  Wendell  Huffstutler  arrested  the 
three  men  near  the  scene  of  the  crime  and 
Hladchuk  Identified  one  of  them  as  Johnny 
L.  Peterson. 

Peterson  was  found  not  guilty  solely  by 
reason  of  Insanity  on  the  obstructing  Justice 
in  a  non-Jury  trial  on  October  7,  1968.  He 
subsequently  pleaded  guilty  to  a  lesser  in- 
cluded offense  of  Attempted  Robbery  in  the 
other  case  on  January  9,  1969. 

No.   5 — Jerome   Olney 

CRIMINAL    NO.    735-68 

At  3:10  In  the  morning  on  March  2.  1968, 
Hugo  Barlow,  a  D.C.  Transit  driver,  was  op- 
erating his  bus  in  the  vicinity  of  14th  Street 
and  Independence  Avenue,  S.W.,  when  he 
was  approached  by  a  subject  subsequently 
identified  as  Jerome  Olney  who  threatened 
Barlow  with  a  knife  and  demanded  his 
money.  Barlow  and  Olney  fought,  and  Olney 
was  arrested  a  short  distance  from  the  scene 
after  leaving  the  bus.  He  was  released  on 
personal  recognizance  later  the  same  morn- 
ing of  his  arrest. 

CRIMINAL  NO.   735-68 

Ten  days  later  at  approximately  10:45  in 
the  evening  of  March  12.  1968,  James  Sul- 
livan, another  D.C.  Transit  driver,  was  oper- 
ating his  bus  in  the  vicinity  of  9th  Street 
and  New  York  Avenue,  N.W.,  when  a  man 
pulled  a  knife  and  placed  it  against  Sulli- 
van's neck  with  his  right  hand  while  holding 
his  left  arm  around  the  victim's  neck  and 
demanding  his  money.  Sullivan  complied  and 
his  assailant,  subsequently  Identified  from 
photographs  as  Jerome  Olney,  escai>ed.  Ol- 
ney was  arrested  on  a  warrant  two  days 
later. 

On  August  7,  1968.  Olney  pleaded  guilty  to 
the  lesser  Included  offense  of  assault  with  a 
dangerous  weapon  in  the  Barlow  robbery, 
and  to  robbery  in  the  attack  on  the  theft 
from  James  Sullivan. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  These  cases,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, illustrate  that  pretrial  detention 
is  necessary  to  safeguard  the  rights  of 
this  society. 

However,  it  is  to  be  emphasized  that 
under  the  District  of  Columbia  crime 
bill,  such  pretrial  detention  must  be 
determined  by  the  court,  safeguarding 
all  constitutional  rights  of  the  individual 
concerned. 

In  1966  the  Congress  enacted  the  Bail 
Reform  Act,  which  has  decreased  re- 
liance upon  money  bond  as  a  condition 
for  release.  The  purpose  of  the  1966  act 
was  to  end  the  discriminatory  practice 
of  high  bond  that  caught  the  poor  but 
did  not  deprive  the  liberty  of  the  defend- 
ant who  could  afford  the  bond. 

However,  the  1966  act  also  deprived 
the  courts  of  any  legal  authority  to  hold 
potentially  dangerous  defendants. 

The  trial  judge  is  faced  often  with  a 
decision  against  his  better  judgment  for 
the  safety  of  society  by  releasing  a  dan- 
gerous suspect  to  bail,  or  in  the  subter- 
fuge of  setting  high  bond — when  the 
money  bond  only  Is  to  assure  the  ap- 
pesu-ance  at  trial  of  the  defendant  and 
not  to  pass  judgment  of  his  behavior. 

Recent  studies  of  the  bail  practices  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  show  that  30 
percent  or  more  of  those  charged  with 
criminal  offense  are  currently  under  de- 
tention because  of  their  inability  to  post 
bond.  The  detention  rate  for  felonies  is 
40  percent. 
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Some  consideration  should  be  permis- 
sible on  the  part  of  the  trial  judge  in 
the  interest  of  society  in  cases  involving 
compulsive,  notorious,  and  incorrigible 
offenders.  And  that  is  the  purpose  of 
the  pretrial  detention  provision  in  the 
bill. 

Pretrial  detention,  Mr.  President,  is  a 
fact  of  life  and  should  not  be  hidden, 
behind  the  money  bail  bond  system. 

A  safeguard  is  provided  in  the  bill  that 
within  60  days  the  defendant,  under 
pretrial  detention,  is  to  be  brought  be- 
fore the  judicial  officer. 

The  distinguished  senior  senator  from 
North  Carolina  has  expressed  concern 
that  the  defendant  still  might  be  de- 
tained indefinitely  without  trial. 

In  view  of  the  statistics  cited  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  showing  that  four 
District  of  Columbia  detainees  in  May 
1970  had  been  awaiting  trial  for  3  years 
or  more,  it  would  appear  that  the  pro- 
posed provision,  at  its  worst,  would  be 
an  improvement  over  today's  procedure. 
At  the  end  of  60  days,  the  defendant  will 
be  before  the  court  for  judicial  deter- 
mination as  to  his  detention. 

We  cannot  overlook  that  a  major 
change  imder  the  District  of  Columbia 
crime  bill  is  the  reform  of  the  court  sys- 
tem in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
addition  of  more  fudges  to  speed  the 
trial  process  and  end  the  backlog. 

Mr.  President,  serious  crimes  have  been 
rising  here  in  the  Nation's  Capital  at  the 
alarming  rate  of  22  percent  a  year.  In 
the  past  5  years,  the  number  of  reported 
felonies  in  the  District  has  risen  122  per- 
cent. 

I  do  not  wish  to  repeat  crime  statistics 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. But  to  emphasize  the  frightening 
aspect.  I  wish  to  note  that  the  number 
of  American  soldiers  killed  in  Vietnam 
in  the  first  6  months  this  year  was  only 
approximately  10  times  the  number  of 
homicides  committed  in  the  District  last 
year. 

It  means,  Mr.  President,  that  we  have 
a  war  right  here  at  home,  a  ■war  of  crime. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  crime  bill  will  help  reduce  this 
sad  record  in  our  Nation's  Capital. 

And  it  will  accomplish  this  goal  by 
balancing  rights  and  safeguarding  con- 
stitutional privileges. 

I  fear  that  if  we  do  not  take  action 
now  to  approve  these  reforms,  we  will 
only  continue  to  build  to  the  frightening 
record  of  crime  in  the  District. 

Back  in  the  Civil  War  crisis.  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  attacked  by  his  critics — 
and  even  by  historians  today — ^for  being 
lax  on  certain  constitutional  rights. 

Lincoln  reminded  his  critics  that  he 
had  that  sacred  document,  the  Consti- 
tution, at  the  White  House  and  that  he 
was  guai-dlng  it  evei-y  moment. 

Today,  every  one  of  the  millions  of  our 
citizens  are  watchful  that  constitutional 
rights  of  the  Individual  are  protected.  If 
anything,  the  atmosphere  including  that 
in  our  judicial  system  has  been  to  lean 
over  backward  in  preserving  such  righ'ts. 

Such  watchfulness  must  ever  be  dili- 
gent. And  I  feel  assured  the  District  of 
Columbia  crime  bill  does  nothing  to 
Jeopardize  tlxose  rights.  I  am  concerned 
that  we  have  been  going  a  long  way  to 


forget  those  rights  that  have  been  vio- 
lated of  the  victims.  We  must  show  more 
diligence  in  tiiis  direction. 

Both  the  no-knock  and  the  pretrial 
detention  must  be  determined  by  the 
court.  This  is  adequate  safeguard. 

Defense  counsel  can  move  to  exclude 
the  evidence  if  there  is  an  absence  of 
facts  to  allow  the  court  to  grant  an  ex- 
ception to  the  traditional  "knock  and 
wait"  rule,  or  If  the  police  fail  to  get 
prior  court  authority  to  no- knock. 

Pretrial  detention  procedure  will  place 
greater  pressure  for  speedy  trial,  with 
judicial  appearance  provided  after  60 
days. 

There  are  many  other  merits  to  the 
bill,  Mr.  President.  One  of  these  is  the 
provision  for  mandatory  sentence  of  5 
years  for  second  offenders  after  convic- 
tion of  a  serious  crime  with  a  deadly 
weapon.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  permitted 
to  proceed  for  not  to  exceed  5  additional 
minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  see  a  mandatory  sentence  of  5 
years  for  any  conviction  of  a  crime  of 
violence  with  a  deadly  weapon.  This 
would  place  the  penalty  for  misconduct 
in  gun  possession  where  it  belongs. 

We  do  not  need  to  penalize  the  inno- 
cent with  gun  registration,  which  will 
not  stop  deadly  weapons  from  getting 
into  the  criminal's  hands. 

The  certainty  and  sureness  of  punish- 
ment to  the  criminal  for  carrying  a 
deadly  weapon  will  provide  the  type  of 
control  that  society  needs  to  deal  with 
abuse. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  wish  to  note  that 
the  mandatory  minimum  penalty  pro- 
vided for  second  offenders  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  Crime  bill  also  is  not  new. 
The  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968  provided: 

In  the  case  of  his  second  or  subsequent 
conviction  under  this  subsecUon,  such  per- 
son shall  be  sentenced  to  a  term  of  imprison- 
ment for  not  less  than  five  years  nor  moire 
than  25  years  and  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  court  shall  not  suspend 
the  sentence  of  such  person  or  give  him  a 
probationary  sentence. 

I  also  support  the  provision  that  a  per- 
son is  not  excused  in  using  force  to  resist 
an  arrest  when  such  arrest  is  made  by  an 
individual  the  person  hsis  reason  to  be- 
lieve Is  a  law  enforcement  officer,  whether 
or  not  such  arrest  Is  lawful. 

Mr.  President,  opponents  to  the  bill 
have  expressed  concern  that  innocent 
persons  under  this  provision  my  fall  vic- 
tim to  an  impersonator.  By  this  argu- 
ment, I  faU  to  see  that  one  who  would 
impersonate  a  police  officer  would  be 
dissuaded  easily  by  resistance. 

Nor  do  I  see  any  evil  in  assisting  our 
law  enforcement  officers  in  their  duties. 

We  subject  our  police  officers  now  to 
unpleasant  duty  of  law  enforcem«it. 
verbal  abuse,  stoning,  bodily  injury,  and 
the  presence  of  danger  to  their  lives  In 
carryliw  out  their  duties.  Now,  the  op- 
pon«its   to  this  provision   siiggest  we 


should  add  on  to  the  shoulders  of  our 
police  officers  the  right  of  the  Individual 
to  use  force  in  resisting  arrest,  lawful  or 
not. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  how  long 
we  can  continue  to  tell  our  police  officers 
they  must  bear,  without  complaint  and 
as  a  part  of  their  job,  lumps  on  their 
heads,  broken  bones,  and  verbal  and 
physical  abuse — whether  they  are  right 
or  wrong. 

If  they  are  wrong,  they  might  expect 
the  public  to  turn  its  back  upon  them. 
But,  here  we  are  suggesting  to  the  law 
enforcement  officers,  even  when  you  are 
right,  we  will  not  support  you — rather, 
instead,  we  will  stack  the  deck  for  the 
wrongdoer. 

We  in  Congress  have  shown  concern  at 
the  demonstrations  on  our  campuses  and 
in  our  streets.  If  we  continue  to  go  the 
road  we  have,  if  we  continue  to  fail  our 
law  enforcement  officers  in  the  proper 
function,  I  can  foresee  the  day  when  they 
will  rise  up  in  a  mass  and  protest. 

If  our  police  methods  need  to  be  im- 
proved, if  our  police  officers  need  to  be 
better  trained  and  better  paid,  we  must 
meet  those  needs.  But  we  cannot  con- 
tinue to  heap  the  burdens  and  responsi- 
bility of  growing  crime  upon  our  police, 
without  supporting  and  aiding  them. 
Else,  someday  they  will  surely  react. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  al 
a  quortim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  CERTAIN  AC- 
TION TO  BE  TAKEN  DURING  TO- 
DAY'S ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  be  authorized  to  receive  duly  en- 
rolled bills  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  that  the  President  pro 
tempore  or  the  Acting  President  pro 
tempore  be  authorized  to  sign  duly  en- 
rolled bills  during  the  adjournment  of 
the  Senate  until  midnight  tonight. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  COURT  RE- 
FORM AND  CRIMINAL  PROCEDURE 
ACT  OF  1970— CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  add  my  voice  to  those  opposed  to 
the  adoption  of  the  conference  rejwrt  on 
S.  3601.  the  District  of  Columbia  anti- 
crime  bill. 
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Like  many  of  my  colleagues  who  are 
also  In  opposition  to  the  conference  re- 
port. I  believe  that  the  majority  of  the 
provisions  In  this  anticrlme  bill  are  of 
high  merit  and  deserve  our  full  support. 
Such  reforms  in  the  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem as  cotirt  reorganization  to  assure 
speedier  and  more  competent  trials,  juve- 
nile law  reform,  a  public  defender  sys- 
tem, and  an  improved  ball  system  are 
urgently  needed  and  long  overdue--here 
in  the  District  and  elsewhere  In  the 
United  States. 

However,  the  provisions  that  threaten 
our  Individual  constitutional  rights  and 
that  run  counter  to  informed  modem 
concepts  of  corrections  and  penology  are 
totally  unacceptable.  I  refer  particularly 
to  pretrial  detention,  the  expansion  of 
wiretapping  authority  by  police,  the  pro- 
vision for  no-knock  entry  of  private 
homes  and  the  lowering  from  18  to  16 
of  the  age  at  which  juveniles  in  certain 
cases  must  be  tried  as  adults. 

I  agree  with  Senator  Ervin  that  these 
and  some  of  the  other  repressive  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  constitute  a  dangerous 
threat  to  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth  and 
eighth  amendments  to  the  Constitution. 

In  our  necessary  and  justifiable  zeal 
to  control  rising  crime  in  our  society, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  forget  that  these 
basic  guarantees  in  our  Bill  of  Rights 
protect  every  innocent  and  law-abiding 
citizen  in  the  land— not  just  the  dan- 
gerous criminals. 

These  guarantees  also  draw  the  line  be- 
tween our  free  society  and  the  totali- 
tarian state. 

Only  in  the  framework  of  law  can 
human  rights  be  preserved.  However,  the 
purchase  of  civil  order  and  individual 
security  at  the  price  of  justice  and 
freedom  is  the  certain  route  to  the  totali- 
tarian state. 

One  does  not  have  to  be  a  civil  liber- 
tarian to  see  the  dangers  in  relaxing  our 
vigilance  against  repression  in  our  laws. 
History  is  full  of  lessons  that  prove  that  a 
little  repression  Is  like  a  little  cancer;  It 
spreads  and  ultimately  destroys  the  indi- 
vidual rights  on  which  a  free  society 
is  built. 

I  am  convinced  that  such  provisions  as 
pretrial  detention,  no-knock  entry,  and 
expanded  wiretapping  are  the  dangerous 
beginning  of  a  ciirrent  trend  toward  the 
suppression  of  our  traditional  Ubertles.  I 
also  have  not  been  persuaded  that  they 
are  necessary  or  would  be  as  effective  as 
pict\u-ed  by  their  proponents  in  the  war 
against  crime,  to  which  we  are  all  com- 
mitted. 

I  also  do  not  accept  for  a  moment  the 
proposition  that  we  must  buy  these  re- 
pressive features  or  have  no  anticrlme 
bill  at  all.  As  I  said  earlier,  the  bulk  of 
the  provisions  In  8.  2601  are  sound  and 
urgently  needed.  The  all-or-nothlng-at- 
all  notion  advanced  by  the  proponents  of 
the  bill  does  not  square  with  ray  Ideas  of 
keeping  faith  with  the  people  through  the 
legislative  process. 

I  have  therefore  joined  with  more  than 
20  of  my  colleagues  in  sponsoring  an 
alternative  District  of  Columbia  crime 
package  which  retains  the  good  reform 
provisions  of  the  conference  report-^ 
court  reorganization,  ball  ref  orofi,  and  the 


adoption  of  the  Interstate  compact  on 
juveniles — but  eliminates  the  repressive 
provisions  to  which  I  alluded  earlier. 

The  legal  points  involved  in  the  District 
of  Colimibia  antlcrime  bill  have  been 
masterfully  handled  here  on  the  floor  by 
such  distinguished  lawyers  In  the  Senate 
as  Senator  Tydincs  and  Senator  Ervin. 
Those  of  us  who  are  nonlawyers  In  this 
body  are  deeply  Indebted  to  those  mem- 
bers of  the  bar  who  have  outlined  the 
arguments,  pro  and  con,  so  lucidly. 

We  are  all  aware  that  the  legislation  on 
which  we  will  vote  this  afternoon  is  not 
limited  in  its  signlflcance  to  the  District 
of  Columbia.  It  will  be  considered  a  tem- 
plate for  the  Nation  of  long-needed  re- 
form In  our  system  of  criminal  justice.  It 
will  have  great  influence  on  the  legisla- 
tion and  administration  of  Justice  in 
States  and  local  jurisdictions  throughout 
the  land. 

With  so  much  at  stake,  I  regret  that 
the  most  controversial  features  of  the 
bill,  those  added  by  the  House,  are  being 
considered  from  a  conference  report  in 
floor  debate,  without  the  benefit  of  in- 
depth  Senate  committee  study. 

There  are  some  very  subtle  points  in- 
volved. 

For  example,  with  regard  to  preventive 
detention,  how  long  can  a  man  be  de- 
tained? Is  It  60  days — or  can  it  be  re- 
peated 60 -day  periods? 

Exactly  what  is  meant  by  "dangerous" 
to  society?  Does  It  mean  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  magistrate,  the  individual 
to  be  detained  is  likely  to  commit  a 
crime  if  released?  Or  can  It  stretch  to 
mean  any  ■'socially  dangerous  behavior." 
whether  criminal  or  not? 

To  order  detention,  the  magistrate 
must  find  that  there  is  "substantial 
probability  that  the  person  to  be  de- 
tained committed  the  act." 

What  constitutes  "substantial  proba- 
bility" vis-a-vls  the  traditional  presump- 
tion of  Innocence  until  proved  guilty? 

At  this  late  stage  in  the  debate  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  anticrlme  bill,  every 
legal  and  technical  point  has  been 
touched  upon  by  colleagues  better  versed 
in  the  law  than  I  am. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  the  most  useful 
note  I  can  add  is  to  speak  to  some  of  the 
practical  consequences  of  the  repressive 
aspects  of  the  crime  bill  as  seen  by  one 
who  has  served  three  terms  as  Oovemor 
of  his  native  State. 

The  administration  of  justice,  after 
all,  is  primarily  a  State  and  local  respon- 
sibility, and  I  have  had  some  firsthand 
experience  with  it. 

My  distinguished  colleague,  Senator 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  drew  an  eloquent 
picture  of  the  imperative  need  for  deci- 
sive action  to  control  the  disgraceful  rise 
of  crime  in  our  National  Capital. 
It  Is,  of  course,  a  national  trend. 
According  to  a  recent  FBI  r^wrt,  re- 
ported crime  In  the  United  States  was 
13  percent  higher  in  the  first  3  months  of 
1970,  compared  with  the  same  3  months 
in  1969. 

I  believe  that  all  of  us — on  both  sides 

of  this  matter — z<eoognize  the  urgency 

and  share  the  objective  of  achieving  law 

and  order  wKhoiut  sacrificing  justice. 

Tt^  pivptal  qaestkai  is  whether  or  not 


repressive  meastires,  such  as  no-knock, 
preventive  detention,  and  mandatory 
sfflitenclng,  are  necessary  to  make  our  so- 
ciety law  abiding. 

And  the  corollary  question  is,  of 
couree,  whether  or  not  the  price  is  too 
great. 

As  Govemofr,  I  heard  from  constitu- 
ents, throughout  the  years,  who  de- 
manded that  the  National  Guard  be 
called  out  for  even  the  most  minor  civil 
disturbance. 

I  believe  we  are  drifting  into  a  trend 
of  thinking  in  this  country  that  is  for- 
getful of  the  value  of  our  liberties  and 
how  they  were  won,  and  that  places  sim- 
plistic faith  in  force  and  repression  as 
the  only  route  to  swshieving  law  and 
order. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  there  is 
no  shortcut  to  achieving  an  orderly  so- 
ciety. 

Threatening  oratory,  repressive  legis- 
lation, and  the  toughest  law  enforcement 
with  existing  public  safety  facilities  are 
not  going  to  bring  us  the  security  from 
crime  that  we  need  and  want. 

My  able  colleague  from  Missouri.  Sena- 
tor Eagleton.  laid  this  point  on  the  line 
with  reference  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
crime  bill. 

Like  most  other  things  we  need,  the 
achievement  of  an  orderly  society  is  going 
to  take  cash — prudently  programed  and 
allocated. 

We  need  more,  better  trained,  and 
better  equipped  police.  We  need  upgraded 
court  systems  giving  speedier  trials — and 
we  need  to  be  willing  to  pay  for  this 
reform  as  well  as  to  legislate  It. 

We  need  intensive  research  into  police 
and  corrections  systems,  and  what  is 
being  done  is  not  even  token. 

We  need  to  tend  to  basic  social  and 
economic  conditions  that  are  conducive 
to  crime — as  has  been  spelled  out  by  the 
Eisenhower  Commission  and  numerous 
other  prestigious  national  study  groups 
whose  reports  are  gathering  dust  on  the 
shelves. 

We  need  these  and  many  other  things 
that  cost  money — substantial  money — if 
we  are  to  have  an  efficient,  modem, 
criminal  Justice  system  that  will  provide 
the  security  we  want. 

According  to  Lloyd  N.  Cutler,  former 
executive  director  of  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  the  Causes  and  Prevention  of 
Violence,  the  amount  that  America  in- 
vests in  the  criminal  justice  system — all 
police,  all  courts,  all  corrections.  Federal, 
State,  and  local— is  less  than  three- 
quarters  of  1  percent  of  our  national  in- 
come, and  less  than  2  percent  of  all  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  tax  revenues. 

This  is  barely  more  than  we  have  been 
spending  on  the  space  program. 

Frankly,  I  think  that  very  few  of  the 
people  who  are  Justifiably  upset  by  the 
growth  of  crime  and  violence  in  this 
country  realize  how  little  of  our  public 
Investment  goes  for  this  vital  purpose. 

In  convejring  the  notion  to  an  expectsmt 
public  that  there  Is  a  shorteut  to  law  and 
order  through  repressive  measures,  such 
as  the  District  of  Columbia  crime  bill  con- 
tains, we  would  be  doing  the  Nation  a 
grave  disservice. 

We  wUl  only  get  security  in  this  land 
when  we  are  ready  to  take  the  massive 
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measures  to  overcome  the  real  and  basic 
causes  of  our  insecurity. 

Finally,  I  would  point  out  that  the 
devotion  to  order  in  oxir  democratic 
society  does  not  belong  exclusively  to 
those  who  equate  law  and  order  with 
regimentation  and  repression. 

We  need — and  must  have — security  in 
our  homes  and  streets  and  places  of  busi- 
ness for  our  law-abiding  citizens. 

But  repression  is  not  the  answer. 

And  the  price  is  too  great. 

It  Is  for  these  reasons  that  I  urge 
your  support  of  the  alternative  District 
of  Columbia  crime  package  which  pre- 
serves the  major  reforms  contained  in 
the  conference  report,  but  with  the  can- 
cerous threats  to  our  constitutional 
rights  cut  out. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  proceed  for  6  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRETTRIAL  DETENTION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  many 
charges  have  been  made  with  respect  to 
the  pretrial  detention  section  of  the  con- 
ference report  on  S.  2601.  My  initial  re- 
action to  these  charges  is  that  they  are 
somewhat  short  on  docimientation.  If  we 
are  to  accept  and  believe  them,  it  would 
be  helpful  to  have  some  compelling  legal 
authority  at  hand. 

One  charge  that  is  frequently  made  is 
that  pretrial  detention  violates  the 
eighth  amendment.  Opponents  of  pretrial 
detention  argue  that  the  bail  clause  in 
the  eighth  amendment  which  states,  "ex- 
cessive bail  shall  not  be  required."  creates 
an  absolute  right  to  hail  in  noncapital 
cases. 

Proponents  of  pretrial  detention  as- 
sert that  the  eighth  amendment  pro- 
hibits excessive  bail  whenever  ball  is  set, 
but  that  subject  to  the  due  process  clause 
of  the  fifth  amendment.  Congress  may 
determine  that  for  some  serious  offenses, 
ball  need  not  be  set  as  a  matter  of  right. 

By  themselves,  the  six  relevant  words 
in  the  eighth  amendment  are  susceptible 
to  either  interpretation.  Consequently, 
those  of  us  who  are  asked  to  interpret 
the  amendment  for  ourselves  would  be 
greatly  aided  by  citation  to  authoritative 
Interpretation  of  the  amendment  in  the 
past. 

The  statement  of  the  bills  floor  man- 
ager provides  such  authority,  which  is 
prefaced  with  the  comment  that: 

On  the  basis  of  existing  authority  the 
conferees  oould  not  locate  persuasive  evi- 
dence that  a  narrowly  and  fully  protected 
detention  alternative  violates  either  the  due 
process  clause  or  the  eighth  amendment. 
The  prohibitions  against  excessive  ball  can- 
not be  read  to  mandate  ball  In  all  cases.  .  .  . 

Ttien  the  statement  cites  this  au- 
thority: 

In  Carlson  v.  Landon,  342  U.S.  524  (1952), 
the  Supreme  Court  observed : 

"The  ball  clause  viras  lifted  with  slight 
changes  from  the  English  Bill  of  Rights  Act. 
In    England    that    clause    has    never    been 


thought  to  accord  a  right  to  baU  In  all  cases, 
but  merely  to  provide  that  ball  shall  not  be 
excessive  In  those  cases  where  It  Is  proper 
to  grant  ball.  When  this  clause  was  carried 
over  Into  our  Bill  of  Bights,  nothing  was 
said  that  Indicated  any  different  concept. 
The  Eighth  Amendment  has  not  prevented 
Congress  from  defining  the  classes  of  cases 
In  which  ball  shall  be  allowed  in  this  coun- 
try. Thus,  In  criminal  cases,  ball  is  not  com- 
pulsory where  the  punishment  may  be  death. 
Indeed,  the  very  language  of  the  amendment 
falls  to  say  all  arrests  must  be  bailable." 

This  interpretation  was  reaflirmed  In  the 
recent  case  of  United  States  ex  rel.  Coving- 
ton v.  Coparo,  297  P.  Supp.  203  (SX).N.Y. 
1969),  In  which  the  Court  said: 

"Congress  could,  without  running  afoul 
of  the  Eighth  Amendment.  .  .  .  provide  .  .  . 
that  persons  accused  of  kidnapping,  bank 
robbery  with  force  and  violence,  or  other 
serious  noncapital  crimes  are  not  entitled 
to  ball  as  a  matter  of  right." 

Additional  cases  can  be  cited  to  sub- 
stantiate this  interpretation  of  the 
eighth  amendment.  They  include:  Bloss 
v.  People  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  421 
F.  2d  903  (6th  dr.,  1970)  ;  United  States 
ex  rel  Covington  v.  Coparo,  297  F.  Supp. 
203  (S.D.N.Y.  1969) :  Mastrian  v.  Hed- 
man,  326  F.  2d  708  (8th  Cir.>,  Cert,  de- 
nied, 376  U.S.  695  (1964) ;  United  States 
ex  rel.  Hyde  v.  McMann.  263  F.  2d  940 
(2d  Cir.),  Cert,  denied.  United  States 
ex  rel  Hyde  v.  Lavallee,  360  U.S.  937 
(1959);  United  States  ex  rel.  Fink  v. 
Heyd.  298  F.  Supp.  716  (E.D.  La.  1968) ; 
Wansley  v.  Wilkerson,  263  P.  Supp.  54 
(W.D.  Va.  1967)-;  Cf.  Vanderford  v. 
Brand,  126  Ga.  67.  54  S.E.  822  (1906) ; 
People  ex  rel.  Shapiro  v.  Keeper  of  City 
Prison,  290  N.Y.  393.  49  N.E.  2d  498 
(1943). 

It  would  appear  that  proponents  of 
pretrial  detention  have  met  their  bur- 
den of  production  of  authority  on  this 
point  and  that  it  is  time  for  those  on 
the  other  side  to  come  forward  with 
equally  impressive  authority  to  support 
their  position  that  "the  eighth  amend- 
ment establishes  an  absolute  right  to 
bail  in  all  noncapital  cases."  This  task 
should  present  no  difficulty,  for  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin) 
has  stated  repeatedly  that — 

Preventive  detention  Is  a  constitutionally 
questionable  device  whose  survival  depends 
on  a  frontal  assault  of  the  El.^th  Amend- 
ment as  It  has  been  understood  from  Its 
enactment.    (Emphasis   added). 

In  my  judgment,  failure  to  produce 
an  equally  impressive  list  of  judicial  au- 
thority would  call  for  a  directed  verdict, 
so  to  speak,  in  favor  of  the  biU  on  this 
point.  Certainly,  the  legislation  is  not 
presumptively  imcons  ti  tutional . 

One  additional  point  opponents  of  pre- 
trial detention  might  wish  to  consider  is 
an  exchange  which  took  place  in  1965 
during  Judiciary  Committee  considera- 
tion of  Federal  bail  reform  legislation. 
On  page  148  of  the  published  hearings 
the  following  is  recorded: 

Mr.  Creech.  Going  back  to  the  Eighth 
Amendment,  to  excessive  ball  and  the  feeling 
of  some  legal  authorities  that  there  is  a  right 
to  ball,  do  you  feel  that  Judges  can  properly 
detain  a  defendant  accused  of  a  noncapital 
offense  because  he  considers  the  man  a  dan- 
ger to  the  community? 

Judge  Craven.  I  will  be  honest  with  you.  It 
woifld  be  hard  to  convince  me,  but  if  you  did 
convince  me  that  he  Is  really  dangerous  and 
that  If  I  let  him  out  he  would  be  likely  to 


kill  his  wife  or  mother-in-law,  I  would  not 
let  him  out. 

Senator  Ervin.  I  might  state  on  that  point, 
I  had  a  case  one  time  In  connection  with  a 
suit  for  false  Imprisonment  of  a  person  who 
had  been  detalnd  on  account  of  Insanity.  Of 
course,  he  did  not  admit  It.  And  I  ran  Into 
this  proposition  that  said  that  on  the  basis 
of  common  law  any  person  has  a  right  to 
temporarily  detain  another  If  there  Is  a  like- 
lihood that  he  will  do  injury  either  to  him- 
self or  to  others  by  violence,  until  processes 
of  the  law  can  be  set  In  motion  for  his  de- 
talnntent  according  to  the  statute  law.  And 
I  have  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  If  a  judge 
has  reasonable  grounds  for  belief  that  an  ac- 
cused who  is  before  him  for  the  purposes  of 
bail  would  be  likely  to  commit  suicide  or  be 
likely  to  commit  a  homicide  or  any  violent 
crime  on  another,  he  would  have  a  right  to 
detain  him  for  a  reasonable  period  of  time 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina's 
distinguished  record  on  the  bench  is  well 
known  but  something  has  transpired  in 
the  past  5  years  to  cause  him  to  change 
an  opinion  based  on  experience  at  virtu- 
ally every  level  of  his  State's  judiciary. 
The  logic  of  his  statement  seems  unim- 
paired by  the  passage  of  time. 

At  the  same  time  that  opponents  of 
pretrial  detention  are  finding  authority 
to  support  their  position,  I  would  be  in- 
terested to  know  why  they  are  so  certain 
Congress  can  authorize  the  detention  of 
capital  defendants  but  cannot  authorize 
the  dtention  of  noncapital  defendants. 
The  six  words  of  the  bail  clause  in  the 
eighth  amendment  make  no  distinction 
between  capital  defendants  and  non- 
capital defendants.  Rape  is  a  noncapital 
offense  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  a 
capital  offense  in  the  special  maritime 
and  territorial  jurisdictions  of  the  United 
States.  Why  should  it  be  constitutional 
for  the  U.S.  Government  to  detain  a  rape 
defendant  when  the  offense  occurs  in  a 
national  park  or  a  national  cemetery,  but 
unconstitutional  to  detain  him  when  he 
commits  his  offense  in  the  District  of 
Columbia?  Why  should  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia, which  punishes  rape  with  death,  be 
able  to  hold  a  rape  suspect  without  bail 
while  the  U.S.  Government  cannot  hold  a 
rape  suspect  in  the  District  of  Columbia? 
Why  was  it  constitutional  in  1966,  under 
the  Bail  Reform  Act,  to  detain  a  rape 
suspect  in  the  District  of  Columbia  when 
rape  was  a  capital  offense  here,  but  un- 
constitutional for  Conerress  to  authorize 
the  same  man's  detention  today? 

This  question  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's power  to  detain  a  noncapital  de- 
fendant is  important  to  the  States,  be- 
cause it  is  generally  agreed  that  the 
eighth  amendment  applies  to  the  States 
through  the  due  process  clause  of  the 
14th  amendment.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
letter  from  the  Deputy  Attorney  General 
to  Senator  Ervin  on  this  point  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  the  eighth  amendment 
forbids  State  governments  to  detain  non- 
capital defendants,  then  States  that  abol- 
ish the  death  penalty  would  be  forbidden 
to  hold  even  the  likes  of  Richard  Speck 
before  trial.  Murder  defendants  in  New 
York,  where  capital  punishment  has  been 
largely  abolished  in  practice,  are  held 
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routinely    before   trial.   Is   this   uncon- 
stitutional? 

In  the  State  of  Florida,  the  constitu- 
tion authorizes  the  detention  before  trial 
of  defendants  charged  with  life  impris- 
onment. The  same  is  true  in  Rhode  Is- 
land. The  model  State  constitution  has 
such  a  provision,  and  it  was  recently  in- 
cluded in  the  proposed  Oregon  consti- 
tution. 

Opponents  of  pretrial  detention  must 
concede,  I  think,  that  if  their  interpreta- 
tion of  the  eighth  amendment  should 
prevail  in  court,  these  State  provisions 
will  be  held  unconstitutional. 

Such  a  prospect  appears  to  me  to  be 
highly  undesirable  and  Inimicable  with 
the  concepts  of  federalism  and  the  States 
rights  which  are  so  often  held  up  as  fim- 
damental  precepts  of  our  Union. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Exhibit  1 
Oi't'ic'c  or  THE  Deputy 

Attorney  Genebal, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  19. 1970. 
Uon.  S.\M  J.  Ervin,  Jr.. 

Chairman,  ■  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Ervxn  :  During  my  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Consti- 
tutional Rights  on  May  22.  the  question  was 
poeed  whether  the  'excessive  ball"  clause  oi 
the  Eighth  Amen<lment  applies  to  the  States 
through  the  due  process  clause  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment.  Ttils  letter  will  attempt 
to  answer  that  question. 

AlthoTigh  the  Supreme  Court  has  not  yet 
held  that  the  excessive  ball  clause  of  the 
Eighth  Amendment  applies  to  the  States,  the 
Court  has  ruled  that  the  "cruel  and  unusual 
punishment"  clause  of  the  same  amendment 
Is  Incorporated  Into  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment, which  appUee  to  the  States.  In  addi- 
tion, several  recent  lower  court  decisions  have 
held  that  the  ball  clause  of  the  Eighth 
Amendment  applies  to  the  States.  On  the 
basis  of  this  contemporary  authority.  I  am 
confident  the  Supreme  Court  will  apply  the 
ball  i»!<ovlsloin  to  the  Statee  when  that  Issue 
Is  next  presented  and  that.  In  the  meantime, 
we  should  assume  the  Amendment  does  ap- 
ply to  state  judges  In  the  same  way  It  applies 
to  Judges  In  federal  courts.  Ex  Parte  Watkins, 
32  U.S.  357.  361    (1833). 

As  you  know,  the  BUI  of  Rights  was  drafted 
m  1789  as  a  series  of  limitations  upon  the 
power  of  the  federal  government,  not  as  a 
protection  of  certain  rights  against  action 
by  the  Statee.  Consonant  with  this  objective, 
there  are  numerous  opinions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  holding  that  the  first  nine  amendments 
to  the  Constitution  do  not  apply  to  the 
States. 

Specifically,  in  Collins  v.  Johnston,  237  VS. 
502.  510-511    (1915),  the  Court  remarked: 

"The  Eighth  Amendment  Is  also  Invoked, 
with  Its  prohibition  against  cruel  and  un- 
usual punlahments;  but.  as  has  often  been 
pointed  out,  this  Is  a  limitation  upon  the 
Federal  Government,  not  upon  the  States. 
Barron  v.  Mayor  of  Baltimore.  7  Pet.  243,  247; 
Pervear  v.  Commonwealth.  5  Wall.  475,  480: 
yfcElvaine  v.  Brush.  142  U.S.  155.  158;  O'Neil 
V.  Vermont,  144  U.S.  323,  332;  Ensign  v.  Penn- 
sylvania. 227  US.  592.  597." 

The  Fourteenth  Amendment  was  adopted 
In  1868.  Since  the  19308,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  slowly  Incorporated  the  provisions  of  the 
BUI  of  Rights  Into  the  Due  Process  clause  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  which  was  de- 
algned  as  a  limitation  upon  the  power  of  the 
States.  Thus.  In  Robiruon  v.  California.  370 
US.  660,  667  (1962),  Where  a  CaUfomla 
statute  made  It  a  criminal  offense  to  "b« 
addicted  to  the  use  of  narooitcs,"  the  Court 
Bald: 


"We  hold  that  a  state  law  which  Imprisons 
a  jjerson  thus  a£Blcted  as  a  criminal,  even 
though  he  has  never  taken  any  narcotic  drug 
within  the  State  or  been  guilty  of  any 
irregular  behavior  there.  Inflicts  a  cruel  and 
unusual  punishment  in  violation  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment." 

Prior  to  this  passage,  the  Court  observed: 
".  .  .  [IJn  the  light  of  contemporary  hu- 
man knowledge,  a  law  which  made  a  criminal 
offense  of  such  a  disease  (namely,  mental  Ill- 
ness, leprosy,  or  venereal  disease]  would 
doubtless  be  universally  thought  to  be  an 
infliction  of  cruel  and  unusual  punishment 
in  violation  of  the  Eighth  and  Fourteenth 
Amendments.  .  .  .  We  cannot  but  consider 
the  statute  before  us  as  of  but  one  in  the 
same  category."  370  U.S.  at  666-667  (emphasis 
added). 

In  a  concurring  opinion.  Justice  Douglas 
said: 

"The  command  of  the  Eighth  Amendment 
banning  'cruel  and  unusual  pimlshmente," 
stems  from  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  1688.  See 
Francis  v.  Resweber,  329  U.S.  459,  463.  And  It 
is  applicable  to  the  States  by  reason  of  the 
Due  Process  clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment, Ibid.  370  U.S.  at  675." 

Citing  the  Robinson  case  as  authority,  a 
number  of  lower  courts  have  now  concluded 
that  the  cruel  and  unusual  punishment 
clause  of  the  Eighth  Amendment  applies  to 
the  States.  For  example.  In  Jackson  v.  Bishop, 
404  F.  2d  571,  576  (8th  Clr.  1969) .  Judge  (now 
Justice)  Blackmun  wrote: 

"Despite  earlier  comments  to  the  con- 
trary .  .  .  the  Eighth  Amendment's  guarantee 
against  cruel  and  unusual  punishments 
seems  now  to  have  come  to  be  regarded  as 
directly  applicable  to  the  states  through  the 
due  process  clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment. Robinson  v.  California.  370  U.S.  660, 
666  .  . ." 

Likewise,  In  Beard  v.  Lee,  396  F.  2d  749,  751 
( 5th  Clr.  1968 ) .  the  coiu-t  said : 

"The  Eighth  Amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  forbids  Infliction  of 
cruel  and  unusual  punishments.  Through 
the  action  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
It  appllec  to  the  States.  Robinson  v.  Cali- 
fornia . .  .' 

Thus,  there  Is  no  doubt  that  at  least  one 
clause  of  the  Eighth  Amendment  applies  to 
the  States.  In  light  of  other  recent  court  de- 
cisions, there  appears  to  be  no  reason  why 
the  "excessive  ball"  clause  should  not  apply 
also. 

For  example.  In  Pilkinton  v.  Circuit  Court 
of  Howell  County,  Missouri,  324  P.  2d  45,  46 
(8th  Clr.  1963) ,  a  ball  case,  the  court  said: 

"We  take  It  for  granted  that,  contrary  to 
earlier  cases  .  .  .  the  prohibition  in  the 
Eighth  Amendment  against  requiring  exces- 
sive ball  must  now  be  regarded  as  applying 
to  the  Statee,  under  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment." 

This  ruling  was  followed  In  the  subsequent 
case  of  Mastrian  v.  Hedman.  326  F.  2d  708, 
711  (8th  Clr.  1964),  a  decision  in  which  the 
Supreme  Court  denied  certiorari.  376  U.S.  965 
(1964). 

In  Henderson  v.  Button.  397  F.  2d  375,  377 
(5th  Clr.  1968).  Chief  Judge  John  R.  Brawn 
of  the  5th  Circuit  wrote: 

".  .  .  (Sllnce  Robinson  v.  State  of  Cali- 
fornia .  .  .  the  Constitution  prohibits  the 
States  from  inflicting  cruel  and  unviaual 
punishments^  .  .  | '  And  undoubtedly  exces- 
sive bail  as  well] ." 

See  also  United  States  ex  rel.  Covington  v. 
Coparo.  297  F.  Supp.  203.  205  (S.D.N.Y.  1969) : 
United  States  ex  rel.  Fink  v.  Heyd,  287  F. 
Supp.  716,  717  (E.D.  La.  1968);  WansUy  v. 
Wilkerson,  263  P.  Supp.  54,  56  (WD.  Va. 
1967) ;  Dembrowski  v.  State,  — Ind. — ,  240  N.E. 
2d  815,  817  ( 1968) .  This  is  not  an  exhaustive 
list. 

On  the  basis  of  these  recent  cases,  there  Is 
little  rsBiion  to  doubt  that  the  "excessive 
ball"  olauae  of  the  Eighth  Amendment  now 


applies  to  the  States.  Moreover,  whatever  our 
differing  interpretations  of  the  Eighth 
Amendment  may  be,  we  both  agree  that  the 
Amendment  protects  a  fundamental  right.  It 
would  be  Inconsistent  to  stress  the  Impor- 
tance of  that  right  but  at  the  same  time 
argue  that  the  right  Is  not  sufficiently  funda- 
mental to  be  lncorp>orated  Into  the  due  proc- 
eas  clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 

Consequently,  whatever  Interpretation  Is 
placed  upon  the  Eighth  Amendment's  ball 
clause  as  a  limitation  upon  federal  power 
must  also  be  carried  over  to  apply  as  a  limi- 
tation upon  the  power  of  the  several  States. 
In  this  connection,  I  am  encldsing  with  this 
letter  a  brilliant  opinion  by  Federal  District 
Judge  Edward  Welnfeld,  who  held  that  bail 
could  be  denied  to  a  murder  suspect  al- 
though murder  Is  no  longer  a  capital  offense 
in  New  York. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Richard  G.  Kleindienst, 
Deputy  Attorney  General. 
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United  States  Ex  Rel.  Covington  v.  Coparo 
S.D.  N.Y.  1969 
Edward  Welnfeld,  District  Judge. 
The  petitioner,  held  without  ball  upon  an 
indictment  returned  by  a  New  York  County 
grand  jury  charging  him  with  a  triple  murder 
In  the  first  degree,  seeks  his  release  by  way 
of  a  federal  writ  of  habeas  corpus  unless 
reasonable  ball  pending  trial  Is  fixed  either 
by  the  State  Court  or  this  Court.  Petitioner 
contends  he  has  an  absolute  right  to  bail 
under  the  Eighth  Amendment  to  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution,  since  murder  In  the  first 
degree  Is  no  longer  a  capital  crime  In  New 
York  State  (with  exceptions  not  here  rele- 
vant) .'  The  prosecution,  in  resisting  peti- 
tioner's application  In  the  State  Court  for 
ball,=  denied  such  a  constitutional  right  and 
also  opposed  the  application  on  the  ground 
that  the  three  decedents  named  In  the  In- 
dictment were  murdered  In  a  dispute  over 
narcotics;  that  petitioner  had  a  criminal 
record;  that  he  is  a  "professional  hired  kil- 
ler"; and  that  .AT  released  on  ball  was  un- 
likely to  appear  for  trial.  The  denial  of  ball 
was  affirmed  by  the  Appellate  Division  with- 
out opinion  and  the  Court  of  Appeals  denied 
leave  to  appeal.  Petitioner  having  exhausted 
the  state  process  on  this  Issue,  federal  habeas 
corpus  Is  available  to  test  the  legality  of  his 
detention." 

Petitioner  assumes  that  the  Eighth  Amend- 
ment, binding  upon  the  State  of  New  York 
under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,*  re- 
quires that  ball  be  granted  as  a  matter  of 
right  In  all  except  capital  crimes.  The  Eighth 
Amendment,  however,  does  not  mention, 
much  less  distinguish  between,  capital  and 
other  felonies.  It  provides  only  that  "exces- 
sive ball  shall  not  be  required  •  •  *."  It  Is 
true,  as  petitioner  contends,  that  some 
courts  have  construed  the  Eighth  Amend- 
ment to  guarantee  the  right  to  ball  In  all 
but  capital  cases,°  but  such  statements  must 
be  considered  In  the  context  of  the  Con- 
gressional statute  governing  ball,  rather 
than  as  a  command  under  the  Eighth  Amend- 
ment. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  not  spoken  di- 
rectly on  the  precise  Issue  here  presented. 
However.  In  considering  a  statutory  provi- 
sion authorizing  the  Attorney  General  to 
hold  without  ball  alien  co(mmunists  under 
deportation  charges,  the  Court  observed 
that  the  Eighth  Amendment  did  not  confer 
a  right  to  ball  In  every  criminal  prosecution. 
The  Court  also  noted  that  It  was  within  Con- 
gressional competence  to  define  those  classes 
of  cases  In  which  ball  shall  be  allowed.'  And 
from  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1789  to  the  present. 
Congress  has  always  provided  that  an  ac- 
cused Is  entitled  to  ball  as  a  matter  of  right 
in  a  non-capital  case,  whereas  In  capital 
cases  ball  Is  a  discretionary  matter.' 

Congressional  policy  thus  far  has  provided 
tliat  only  capital  offenses  are  not  bailable  as 
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a  matter  of  right.  However,  Congress  could, 
without  running  afoul  of  the  Eighth  Amend- 
ment, also  provide,  for  example,  that  per- 
sons accused  of  kidnapping,  bank  robbery 
with  force  and  violence,  or  other  serious  non- 
capital crimes  are  not  entitled  to  ball  as  a 
matter  of  right.'  This  Congressional  power, 
of  course,  is  confined  by  the  due  process 
clause  of  the  Fifth  Amendment.  Thus,  I 
am  of  the  view  that  Mr.  Justice  Burton,  in 
his  dissent  In  Carlson  v.  Landon,  correctly 
defined  the  scope  of  the  Eighth  Amendment 
to  "prohibit  •  •  •  federal  bail  that  is  exces- 
sive In  amotULt  when  seen  in  the  light  of  all 
traditionally  relevant  circumstances.  Like- 
wise, It  must  prohibit  unreasonable  denial  of 
ball."» 

And  as  Congress  Is  free,  within  constitu- 
tional limits,  to  define  the  classes  of  crimes 
which  are  bailable  as  a  matter  of  right  and 
those  that  are  not,  so,  too,  may  the  state 
legislatures.  While  the  Supreme  Court  has 
not  passed  upon  the  direct  Issue,  those  fed- 
eral courts  which  have  are  in  accord  that  the 
Eaghth  and  Fourteenth  Amendments  do  not 
require  the  state  to  grant  bail  in  all  cases  as 
a  matter  oT  right;  all  have  recognized  that  a 
state  may  constitutionally  provide  that  ball 
lie  granted  In  some  cases  as  a  matter  of  right 
and  denied  in  others,  provided  that  the  p>ower 
is  exercised  rationally,  reasonably  and  with- 
out discrimination.^'^  Thus,  It  la  left  to  the 
courts  to  fix  the  amount  of  bail  in  all  cases 
where  It  Is  a  matter  of  right  and  also  in 
those  instances  where  the  court  exercises  its 
discretion  favorably;  but,  under  the  E^ighth 
Amendment,  where  ball  Is  fixed  In  elt»ier  In- 
stance, It  must  not  be  excessive,  and  further, 
where  ball  is  not  a  matter  of  right,  the  court 
may  not  arbitrarily  or  unreasonably  deny 
baU. 

New  York  State  provides  that  admission  to 
bail  before  conviction  is  a  matter  of  right  in 
misdemeanor  cases  and  a  matter  of  discre- 
tion In  all  other  cases — Including  a  non-capi- 
tal murder  charge,  the  charge  against  this 
petitioner."  New  York's  recent  elimination  of 
the  death  penalty  upon  conviction  of  murder 
in  the  first  degree "  following  a  course 
adopted  In  other  states,"  manifests  an  en- 
lightened policy  which  should  be  deterred  by 
a  legislative  concern  that  reduction  of  the 
penalty  must  automatically  result  In  the 
granting  of  ball  as  a  matter  of  constitutional 
right."  The  penalty  that  may  be  imposed 
in  the  event  of  a  conviction  should  not  be 
the  sole  determinant  on  the  Issue  whether 
ball  is  a  matter  of  right;  other  factors,  such 
as  the  nature  of  the  offense,  to  mention  but 
one,  aire  also  of  substantial  significance.  No 
matter  what  the  penalty,  a  murder  charge 
remains  a  murder  charge;  a  kidnapping 
charge  remains  a  kidnaping  charge,  a  rape 
charge  remains  a  rape  charge.  Essentially,  the 
basic  purpose  of  ball  remains  whether.  In  the 
light  of  the  nature  of  the  charge  and  other 
significant  factors,  an  accused  will  appear  for 
trial  and  submit  to  sentence  upon  convic- 
tion.>■■ 

The  state  legislature  may  define  types  of 
crimes  so  that  ball  is  not  mandatary  In  all 
cases,  leaving  the  determination  of  whether 
an  accused  Is  a  good  ball  risk  for  the  courts 
to  decide  In  the  exercise  of  their  sound  dis- 
cretion.'" And  If  the  totality  of  circumstances 
Is  such  that  a  court  Is  of  the  view  that  no 
amount  of  ball  will  ensure  the  defendant's 
presence  for  trial,  bail  may  be  refused.  A 
court's  refusal  of  ball  In  an  appropriate  case 
does  not  trespass  upon  a  defendant's  federal 
constitutional  rights  under  the  Eighth  and 
Fourteenth  Amendments.  In  those  instances 
where  the  court.  In  the  exercise  of  discretion 
denies  ball,  the  defendant's  right  to  a  speedy 
trial,  a  guarantee  that  prevents  undue  and 
oppressive  Incarceration  prior  to  trial,"  as- 
sumes  significance.   " 

Petitioner  here  Is  charged  with  a  triple 
murder;  the  state  contends  that  he  Is  a  hired 
killer.  The  state  could  have  found  a  real 
danger  that  petitioner,  If  released  on  ball. 


would  take  flight  from  the  Jurisdiction;  that 
no  amount  of  ball  would  assure  his  appear- 
ance for  trial;  also  that  his  release  might 
constitute  danger  to  the  community.  The 
granting  of  ball  imder  such  cLroumstances 
might  well  amoimt  to  "irresponsible  judicial 
action  .  .  .."  '" 
The  petition  is  dismissed. 
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secured  by  the  Sixth  Amendment."  Klopfer 
V.  North  CaroUna,  386  U.S,  213,  223,  87  S.Ct. 
988.  993, 18  L.  Ed.2d  1  (1967) . 

■•Rehman  v.  Cahfornla,  85  SCt.  8,  13  L. 
Ed.2d  17,  19  (1964)  (Douglas,  Cir,  J.)  Carbo 
V,  United  States,  82  S.Ct.  662.  7  L.Ed,2d  769. 
774  (1962)  (Douglas,  Clr.  J),  Cf.  Painten  v, 
Massachusetts,  254  F,Supp.  246,  249  (D.Mass, 
1966). 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS  OF 
SENATORS 


REPLY  BY  UNITED  ARAB  REPUBLIC 
TO  PRESIDENT  S  PEACE  PLAN 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
now  receiving  optimistic  responses  to 
President  Nixon's  diplomatic  initiatives 
in  the  Middle  East.  The  Washington 
Post  today  reported  that  the  United  Arab 
Republic  has  replied  to  the  peace  plan 
proposed  by  the  President.  Al  Ahram.  the 
official  voice  of  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment, published  a  text  of  the  American 
peace  proposal  in  its  yesterday's  edition. 
Although  the  text  of  the  petice  plan 
was  altered  in  three  specific  instances  to 
satisfy  certain  Egyptian  requests,  we 
should  all  be  heartened  by  the  simple 
fact  that  Egypt  h£is  responded  to  the 
proposal. 

It  now  seems  e\'ident  that  the  Presi- 
dent's statement  in  his  recent  television 
interview  to  the  effect  that  the  security 
of  the  State  of  Israel  is  in  the  national 
interest  of  the  United  States  has  been 
taken  quite  seriously  by  the  powers  that 
be  in  both  Moscow  and  Cairo.  If  Pravda 
is  indeed  correct  when  it  states,  as  it  did 
today,  that  Egypt  is  prepared  to  recog- 
nize the  existence  of  Israel  as  an  inde- 
pendent state,  then  we  may  soon  envi- 
sion the  beginning  of  serious  peace  talks 
on  the  Arab-Israel  conflict.  As  everjone 
who  has  followed  this  situation  knows, 
recognition  of  Israel  by  the  major  Arab 
powers  ranks  first  in  the  list  of  demands 
of  the  Israel  Government. 

President  Nixon  and  Secretary  of  State 
Rogers  should  be  commended  for  their 
effort  to  encourage  meaningful  nego- 
tiations between  the  conflicting  parties. 
U.S.  policy  with  regards  to  the  Middle 
East  has  not  changed:  We  support  the 
maintenance  of  state  sovereignty  and 
national  self-determination  for  all  of 
the  nations  of  that  area  of  the  world. 
From  this  basic  policy  premise  President 
Nixon  has  embarked  on  this  bold  diplo- 
matic initiative.  He  should  be  supported 
and  commended  by  all  Americans  who 
pray  for  lasting  world  peace. 


WATER  RESOURCE  PROJECTS  AP- 
PROVED BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
PUBLIC   WORKS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  inform  Senators  and  other  interested 
parties  of  the  various  water  resource 
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projects  approved  by  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  on  July  16.  These  projects 
will  aid  in  flood  prevention  and  they  are 
valuable  to  the  communities  where  they 
will  be  located. 

The  projects,  approved  under  the 
Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Pre- 
vention Act.  together  with  the  estimated 
Federal  cost,  include  Spadra  Creek,  Ark., 
11.618.000;  Upper  Petit  Jean,  Ark.,  $3.- 
973.000;  Headwaters  of  the  Chattooga, 
Ga.,  $2,815,000;  North  Oconee  River,  Oa., 
$2,795,000;  Lost  River.  Ind..  $4,883,000; 
St.  Mary's  River,  Md.,  $1,484,000;  Ppper 
Turtle  River,  N.  Dak.,  $2,925,000;  Pine 
Valley.  Oreg..  $1,711,000;  Rocky  Creek, 
S.C.  $1,833,000;  Hog  Creek,  Tex.,  $570,000 
and  Upper  Cibolo.  Tex.,  $941,000. 

Also  approved  by  the  committee,  im- 
der  Section  201  of  the  Flood  Control  Act 
of  1965,  was  Mobile  Harbor,  Ala. — 
Theodore  Ship  Channel — which  has  an 
estimated  Federal  cost  of  $7,254,000. 


A  NEW  POSTURE  OP  ISOLATION 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
having  lived  through  that  period  of  his- 
tory represented  by  the  twenties  and  the 
thirties.  I  can  remember  very  easily  and 
very  completely  the  mood  of  the  country. 
Eliminating  the  dlfBcultles  caused  by  a 
depression  that  went  on  and  on.  and 
eliminating  the  existence  of  the  Volsted 
Act,  I  would  say  the  dominant  feeling 
of  that  period  was  one  of  isolation  from 
the  rest  of  the  world.  We  were  not  a 
world  power,  in  any  sense  of  the  word, 
and  not  a  Military  Establishment.  After 
World  War  I,  we  went  downhill  as  we  are 
doing  today ;  new  weapons  were  not  pur- 
chased, as  is  the  inclination  of  a  num- 
ber of  Members  of  Congress  today,  and 
we  were  very  firmly  placing  our  head  In 
the  sands  of  stupidity. 

Instead  of  maintaining  a  strong  pos- 
ture, we  maintained  a  weak  one.  Instead 
of  being  able  to  warn  Hitler  that  any 
overt  act  on  his  part  would  bring  us  into 
it,  we  carefully  stayed  away  from  either 
the  preparation  or  the  interest.  I  have  al- 
ways believed  that  World  War  II  would 
not  have  been  fought  had  Hitler  realized 
that  America  was  strong  and  ready  and 
willing  to  help  Its  allies. 

Now  we  jump  from  that  period  into 
the  present  time,  in  the  Interim  having 
fought  three  wars,  tmd  we  find  the 
American  people,  urged  on  by  some 
members  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee and  by  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress, acquiring  a  posture  again  of  iso- 
lation. We  are  faced  with  the  exploslve- 
ness  of  the  Middle  East,  and  yet  we  are 
not  equipped  or  willing  to  do  anything 
about  what  might  happen  there.  What 
might  happen,  in  my  opinion,  is  that 
Russia  could  well  wind  up  controlling  the 
Suez  Canal,  the  Mediterranean,  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  the  Indian  Ocean, 
and  the  straits  leading  into  the  South 
Pacific.  This  would  mean  the  end  of  free- 
dom of  the  seas,  and  it  would  give  Russia 
control  of  the  waters  of  the  world. 

In  this  dangeroxis  time  of  history,  as 
we  approach  debate  on  the  military  au- 
thorization bill,  we  find  quite  a  contin- 
gent of  Congressmen  preeenting  to  Con- 
gress an  elaborate,  expensive,  and  thor- 


oughly developed  plan  to  further  down- 
grade the  military  strength  of  our 
country. 

Personally,  I  think  we  have  gone  too 
far  In  the  cuts  the  administration  and 
the  Senate  committee  have  already 
made,  but  to  take  the  suggestions  made 
by  the  group  known  as  "Peace  Through 
Law"  would  be  a  risk  that  free  people 
cannot  afford  to  take.  As  we  move 
through  these  dangerous  days  there  are 
too  few  voices  being  raised  to  point  out 
the  dangers  and  the  liltimate  results  if 
we  proceed  as  this  weakening  group 
would  have  us  proceed. 

One  of  the  most  consistent  of  these 
voices  Is  Joseph  Alsop,  who  writes  again 
In  an  extremely  knowledgeable  way,  not 
only  about  war  and  foreign  policy,  but 
particularly  about  the  danger  of  mili- 
tary budget  cuts.  Another  writer  who 
has  consistently  been  aware  of  these 
dangers  is  Mr.  Richard  Wilson. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two  col- 
umns by  these  gentlemen  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MoRB   MmTABT   Budget   Cuts  Will  Imperil 

Future  of  U.S. 

(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

The  administration's  bitter  inner  struggle 
over  next  year's  budget,  and  more  particu- 
larly, next  year's  defense  budget,  amounts 
to  a  secret  debate  on  the  future  of  the  United 
States. 

To  be  stire,  It  Is  almost  heresy,  nowadays, 
to  say  that  grave  dangers  can  arise  from  the 
kind  of  very  deep  defense-cuts  being  planned 
by  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln  Laird. 

The  same  view  was  taken  when  Secretary 
of  Defense  Louis  Johnson  was  making  de- 
fense cuts  that  were  Just  as  politically  moti- 
vated. Almost  everyone  was  deeply  shocked 
when  the  natural  result  of  Johnson's  ruth- 
leas  depletion  of  American  power  turned  out 
to  be  the  Korean  War. 

Secretary  Laird,  of  course.  Is  hacking  away 
at  a  far  larger  budget,  but  he  Is  also  doing 
so  In  an  infinitely  more  dangerous  pwrlod. 
The  near  monopoly  of  nuclear  weapons  that 
this  country  enjoyed  In  Secretary  Johnson's 
time  has  of  course  vanished  long  since. 

With  reckless  shortsightedness,  the  five-to- 
one  margin  In  nuclear-strategic  weapons 
that  this  country  still  possessed  In  Presldeat 
Kennedy's  time,  has  also  been  allowed  to 
vanish.  In  intercontinental  missiles  today, 
the  U.S. -Soviet  ratio  Is  in  fact  1  to  1.2,  and 
It  will  be  1  to  1.4  in  no  more  than  a  year 
or  so. 

In  short,  a  continuous  deterioration  of  the 
balance  of  power  between  this  country  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  had  been  ijermltted  for 
some  years.  All  this  happened  before  Sec- 
retary Laird  got  out  his  little  hatchet  for 
the  present  round  of  defease  cuts. 

Furthermore,  Laird  Is  swinging  his  tifitchet 
when  Soviet  policy  has  suddenly  become 
marked  br  a  quUe  new  aggressiveness;  and 
there  is  also  every  reason  to  suspect  a  con- 
stant increase  of  military  influence  on  the 
Kremlin's  decisions.  In  short.  It  is  hard  to 
conceive  a  more  halr-ralslng  time  to  cut  the 
guts  out  of  what  remains  of  the  national 
defense. 

To  give  Just  one  example  of  the  dangers, 
there  Ls  the  horror  story  (for  It  Is  no  less) 
of  the  Sixth  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean.  Al- 
ready, the  Sixth  Fleet  has  been  permitted 
to  decay  to  a  point  that  can  only  be  called 
Insane,  in  view  of  the  present  deadly  peril 
to  Israel. 

The  Sixth   Fleet   today   has   two  carriers. 


with  their  aircraft.  TheM  are  Ite  main  strik- 
ing force.  Meanwhile,  In  addition  to  the 
large  elements  of  the  Soviet  navy  In  the 
Mediterranean,  the  Kremlin  can  count  on 
Alexandria  and  probably  on  Lattakleh  In 
Syria,  as  bases  for  any  number  of  aircraft, 
plus  any  number  of  missiles  the  Soviet 
defense  mlnisterluin  chooses  to  emplace. 

Reinforcement  of  the  Sixth  Fleet  is  still 
possible,  but  only  on  what  the  mlUtary  call 
a  "surge  basis."  which  means  that  the  rein- 
forcement, even  by  as  little  as  two  additional 
carriers,  cannot  be  maintained  for  more  than 
about  four  months.  This  is  because  of  pasi: 
reductions  In  the  strength  of  the  U.S.  Navy. 

This  Is  bad  enough.  The  further  reductions 
under  the  new  program  of  Laird  defense  cuts 
will  not  only  somewhat  weaken  the  Sixth 
Fleet  itself,  even  though  Its  strength  Is  so 
clearly  Inadequate  in  the  changed  situation. 
In  addition,  it  will  reduce  the  Navy's  capa-- 
bllity  of  "surge"  reinforcement  very  greatly. 
In  eighteen  months  or  more.  If  the  planned 
cuts  are  made,  the  Sixth  Fleet  may  there- 
fore have  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  Medi- 
terranean I 

That  will  first  of  all  amount  to  turning  the 
Mediterranean  into  a  Soviet  lake.  Besides 
Alexandria  and  Lattakleh,  the  Soviets  are 
already  secretly  using  the  Algerian  base  of 
Mers  El  Keblr.  They  are  pouring  Secret  Serv- 
ice money  into  little  Malta,  in  the  hope  of 
securing,  at  some  futixre  time,  a  pro-Soviet 
government  In  this  Island  that  was  "the  un- 
slnkable  aircraft  carrier"  of  the  Second  World 

Neither  the  F^nch.  nor  the  Italians,  nor 
anyone  else  at  all,  can  possibly  offer  any 
counterweight  to  the  Soviet  navy  In  the 
Mediterranean  In  the  future  conditions  above 
summarized.  Of  course,  turning  the  Medi- 
terranean Into  a  Soviet  lake  means,  among 
other  things,  passing  a  sentence  of  death  or 
subjugation  on  Israel  and  its  people.  But 
that,  one  must  add.  will  be  only  the  begin- 
ning. 

Yet  the  foregoing  is  only  one  of  several 
horror  stories  arising  from  the  secret  debate 
about  this  nation's  future.  It  Is  a  very  hot 
debate.  At  least  one  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  is  already  known  to  have  exercised  every 
chief  of  staff's  ultimate  privilege.  He  has 
asked  to  present  his  "reclama" — meaning  his 
warning  that  the  defense  cuts  are  going  much 
too  far — to  the  President  in  person. 

This  has  not  been  asked  for  In  a  great 
many  years,  and  it  should  be  enough  to  indi- 
cate the  terrible  gravity  of  the  Issues  that 
are  now  being  argued  behind  closed  doors. 
Yet  the  President  will  probably  answer  he 
can  do  nothing,  because  of  the  current  In- 
sanity of  most  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  And  In 
this,  the  President  may  well  be  right. 


Dreamers  Talk  While  Soviets  Continue 

Arming 

(By  Richard  Wilson) 

Washington. — Will  we  never  learn?  Airy 
assumptions  about  a  detente  with  Russia  are 
being  deflated  again.  Russia's  missile  build- 
up is  continuing  apace.  We  guessed  wrong  on 
her  Intentions  In  the  Mideast.  We  have 
guessed  wrong  time  and  again  that  Russia 
might  aid  in  a  settlement  In  the  Far  East. 

We  guessed  Russia  was  so  preoccupied  in 
her  conflict  with  China  that  the  Kremlin 
woulQ  try  no  new  initiative  elsewhere.  Wrong 
again. 

It  Is  not  a  good  record  and  it  does  not 
encourage  confidence  in  those  people  in  the 
State  Department,  the  Defense  Department, 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and  the 
White  House  who  evaluate  Russia's  Inten- 
tions and  capabilities. 

Anyone  who  stuck  to  the  commonsense 
principle  that  Russian  Is  continuously  ex- 
panding, or  trying  to  expand,  Its  power  and 
Influence  would  have  had  a  better  record  of 
foresight.  If  a  chair  is  vacant  a  Russian  will 
sit  la  It  would  be  a  better  rule  of  thumb 
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than  the  complicated  analyses  on  which 
poUcy  has  recently  been  baaed.  There  was  a 
power  vacuum  in  the  Middle  East  and  the 
Russians,  following  nature's  laws,  moved 
into  It  while  the  United  States  was  heavily 
preoccupied  with  a  public  clamor  against  an 
vmpopular  war. 

Now  we   have  the  dismal   prospect   of   a 
confrontation  with  the  already  established 
Russian   military   presence   in   the   Mideast 
while  we  are  trying  to  beat  a  retreat  from' 
Indochina. 

Retreating  on  one  front  because  the  Amer- 
ican public  wants  no  more  of  war  and 
breathing  defiance  on  another  Is  not  a  very 
comfortable  posture  for  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration. The  Cambodian  operation,  it  was 
thought,  might  have  a  secondary  effect  of 
showing  the  Russians  that  Nixon  means 
business. 

But  an  In-and-out  operation  with  the  Job 
half-done,  while  tactically  successful,  car- 
ries little  persviaslve  power  when  all  the 
reasons  for  the  half-done  Job  are  looked  at 
without  rose-colored  glasses.  One  of  the 
reasons  the  Job  was  half-done  was  that  the 
Nixon  administration  couldn't  carry  the 
American  pubUc  along  with  a  longer  and 
more  complete  operation. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  bears  an 
uncomfortable  responsibUlty  In  this  respect. 
It  has  persistently  and  over  a  long  period  of 
time  sought  to  undermine  the  authority  of 
the  President  to  provide  for  the  defense  of 
the  United  States  and  conduct  military 
operations. 

There  have  been  those  in  Washington,  In 
the  Senate  and  elsewhere,  who  have  been 
sajring  that  the  Rxisslans  were  tapering  off 
their  missile  build-up.  Defense  Secretary 
Laird  now  states  Russia  is.  In  fact,  continu- 
ing to  set  up  long-range  missiles  at  a  rapid 
rate.  The  Soviet  Union  has  also  moved  a  vast 
army  to  the  Chinese  border  areas.  It  has 
moved  its  aircraft  pUo\s  and  missiles  to  the 
Suez.  It  is  continuing  to  supply  arms  and 
munitions  In  large  volume  to  the  North 
Vietnamese. 

And  so  it  is  the  same  old  story.  While  the 
dreamers  in  the  Senate  talk  about  Russia 
responding  If  the  United  States  will  only 
cut  back  its  defense  effort  and  get  out  of 
Vietnam  on  prescribed  schedule,  the  Soviet 
world-wide  military  deployment  continues 
unaffected  and  pwhape  hastened.  It  is  car- 
ried forward  with  the  confidence  that  grows 
from  nuclear  equality  or  superiority. 

This,  the  President  said  last  February,  Is 
"an  inescapable  reality  of  the  1970s  .  .  . 
the  Soviet  Union's  possession  of  powerful 
and  sophisticated  strategic  forces  approach- 
ing, and  in  some  categories,  exceeding  ours 
in  numbers  and  capability."  As  comparative 
strength  is  now  projected  the  United  States 
will  have  deployed  1,054  Intercontixiental 
ballistic  missiles  at  the  end  of  this  year,  and 
the  Soviet  Union  will  have  deployed  1.290. 
which  is  a  dramatic  change  from  the  934 
U.S.  to  224  Soviet  missiles  deployed  In  1966. 

Russia's  growing  naval  strength  Is  another 
inescapable  reality  of  the  1970b.  And  the 
most  inescapable  reaUty  of  all  is  that  the 
periodic  euphoria  in  which  we  indulge  does 
uot  change  for  a  moment  the  dedicated  pur- 
pose of  the  Soviet  Union  in  shifting  the 
balance  of  world  power  to  Its  side. 


DR.    VERNON    E.    WILSON    BRINGS 
FINE  QUALIFICATIONS  TO  HSMHA 

Mr.  EAOLETON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently Dr.  Vernon  E.  Wilson,  formerly 
dean  of  the  medical  school  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri  and  vice  president  of 
academic  affairs  there,  was  appointed 
Director  of  the  Health  Services  and  Men- 
tal Health  Administration  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 


No  man  in  the  Nation  is  more  eminent- 
ly qualified  to  fill  this  key  post  in  the 
health  field  than  Vernon  Wilson,  whom 
I  have  known  and  respected  for  many 
years.  His  appointment  is  truly  a  case 
of  Missouri's  loss  being  the  Nation's 
gain.  Recently  Star,  the  Sunday  maga- 
zine of  the  Kansas  City  Star,  contained 
a  story  about  Dr.  Wilson's  career  and 
his  thoughts  on  his  new  Job.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  article  entitled 
"Dr.  Vernon  Wilson's  Capital  Invest- 
ment," written  by  Phillip  S.  Brimble,  and 
published  in  the  Kansas  City  Star  of 
July  12,  1970,  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Dr.   Veenon  Wilson's  Capital  Investment 
(By  Phillip  S.  Brimble) 

When  Dr.  Vernon  E.  Wilson  left  the  com- 
parative serenity  of  Columbia,  Mo.,  this 
month  to  take  over  as  head  of  the  federal 
government's  Health  Services  and  Mental 
Health  administration  in  Washington,  he  was 
acutely  aware  of  the  challenge  that  Job  holds. 

As  head  of  that  agency.  Dr.  Wilson  wUl  be 
responsible  for  an  annual  budget  of  3  billion 
dollars  and  25,000  employees.  As  one  friend 
put  It,  "Vernon  has  made  the  big  time." 

Not  that  Dr.  Wilson  has  not  been  long  ac- 
quainted with  big  plans  and  challenges,  hav- 
ing during  the  last  decade  been  dean  of  the 
University  of  Missouri  medical  school.  Co- 
lumbia, co-ordlnator  of  the  Missouri  Regional 
Medical  program,  and,  more  recently,  vice- 
president  of  academic  affairs  at  M.U. 

While  dean  of  the  M.U.  medical  school.  Dr. 
WUson  was  Instrumental  In  expanding  Its 
enrollment,  faculty  and  services.  At  the  same 
time  he  helped  forge  several  affiliations  be- 
tween the  school  and  other  health  care  agen- 
cies around  the  state,  such  as  the  St.  Louis 
Baptist  hospital,  and  the  Kansas  City  Gen- 
eral hospital. 

He  helped  strengthen  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  school  and  the  state  division  of 
mental  diseases  and  aided  In  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Mid-Missouri  and  Western  Mis- 
souri Mental  Health  centers. 

For  several  years  Dr.  WUson  has  helped  In 
fashioning  the  Hospital  HIU  complex.  Includ- 
ing pushing  for  the  new  state  medical  school 
for  which  state  funds  were  recently  approved. 

The  development  of  the  Missouri  Regional 
Medical  program,  a  federally  funded  and  Ini- 
tiated program  to  bring  the  latest  In  medical 
techniques  to  the  largest  number  of  physl- 
Icans.  was  a  product  of  Dr.  Wilson's  drive  to 
Improve  the  delivery  of  medical  care  in  the 
state. 

"Frankly,"  said  a  Kansas  City  physician 
who  has  long  been  acquainted  with  Dr.  Wil- 
son's work,  "without  Vern's  drive  and  the 
strength  of  confidence  bis  fellow  workers 
have  had  In  blm.  the  Missouri  Regional  Medi- 
cal program  would  never  have  gotten  off  the 
ground  els  fast  or  as  successfully  as  it  did." 

"Vern  is  one  of  those  persons  who  does 
things,  not  for  the  accolades,  but  because 
they  need  doing.  His  goals  are  to  meet  a  need, 
and  he  Just  happens  to  be  working  in  the 
health  delivery  system." 

A  long-time  friend  believes  Wilson's  deci- 
sion to  step  up  to  the  national -level  federal 
Job  was  Influenced  in  no  small  part  by  the 
fact  that  Dr.  Clarke  Wescoe,  former  dean  at 
the  K.U.  Medical  Center,  and  another  for- 
mer K.U.  friend.  Dr.  Franklin  Murphy,  both 
have  attained  national  prominence.  Dr.  Wes- 
coe is  (m  executive  with  a  major  drug  firm 
and  Dr.  Murphy  Is  an  executive  with  the 
Times-Mirror  Publishing  con^Mtny. 

"If  it's  something  Vernon  doesnt  lack.  It's 
confidence  in  himself."  said  the  long-time 
friend.  "I  think  Vernon  believes  be  has  some- 
thing to  contribute  to  the  national  picture, 
and  I  think  be  is  right." 


WUson  Is  more  modest.  In  an  interview 
recently,  he  refused  to  speculate  on  what 
Impact  he  might  have  in  his  new  Job. 

"At  this  stage  I'm  Just  trying  to  get  the 
feel  of  wliat  Is  under  that  (Washington) 
iceberg,"  Dr.  WUson  said. 

"Sure,  I've  got  some  Ood  and  Motherhood 
aspirations.  But  I'd  sound  foolish  saying  now 
what  I  was  going  to  do  when  I  took  over. 
There  are  Just  too  many  people  involved.  I 
beUeve  I  should  first  get  acquainted  with 
the  staff  to  get  their  feelings  on  some  of 
our  health  problems. 

"I  acepted  the  Job  because  this  particular 
agency  has  all  the  authority  and  support  to 
deal  with  the  gut  Issues  In  our  health  care 
problems.  The  agency  has  the  staff  to  do  re- 
search in  the  delivery  system.  I'll  want  to  look 
at  several  ways  to  improve  care  and  at  the 
same  time  preserve  the  values  of  oiir  health 
care  system." 

Asked  about  his  personal  politics.  Dr.  Wil- 
son said:  "I'm  apolitical.  I  have  no  politics. 
I  have  purposely  stayed  out  of  partisan 
politics  and  have  always  voted  my  con- 
science." 

WUson  would  get  an  argument  about  his 
political  leanings  from  at  least  one  acquaint- 
ance who  described  him  as  "a  superb  medical 
politician.  You  deal  with  Vernon  on  his 
terms.  He  has  a  strict  sense  of  the  military, 
a  strict  table  of  organization.  He  is  a  capable 
c^jerator." 

Capable,  he  Is.  Wilson  is  known  around 
the  state  political  and  medical  circles  as  a 
man  who  makes  things  work.  A  fence  mender 
and  systems  builder,  Wilson  has  on  different 
occasions  been  referred  to  as  a  "health  czar" 
and  "the  gray  fox"  the  latter  probably 
l>ecause  of  his  gray  crewcut,  which  makes 
him  appear  years  younger  than  55,  and  be- 
cause of  his  wily,  quiet  way  of  getting  things 
done. 

Wilson  trades  on  the  fact  that  he  Is  a 
farm  boy  with  a  feel  for  the  common 
man  (He  was  born  on  a  farm  In  Klngsley, 
Iowa).  He  calls  himself  a  blue-collar  man 
at  heart,  and,  he  sajrg,  this  gives  him  the 
understanding,  from  experience,  of  the  view- 
points of  patients  from  every  walk  of  life. 

He  is  equaUy  well-acquainted  with  the 
upper  echelons  of  the  national  medical  hier- 
archy, being  a  member  of  the  American  Med- 
ical association's  council  on  medical  educa- 
tion and  the  A.M.A.'s  liaison  committee  on 
medical  education. 

The  Wilsons  will  retain  their  home  in 
Columbia. 

"I  have  tremendous  regret  about  leaving 
the  University  of  Missouri,"  said  Dr.  Wil- 
son. "My  family  and  I  have  all  kinds  of 
roots  and  ties  throughout  the  state.  I  have 
a  tremendoiu  sense  of  loss  about  leaving." 

One  thing  worries  some  of  Wilson's  friends 
here.  They  wonder  how  Wilson,  a  man  ac- 
customed to  rising  early,  working  hard,  and 
retiring  early.  wlU  adjust  to  the  hours  and 
the  pace  of  the  big  city. 

"Vern's  accustomed  to  going  to  bed  by 
9  o'clock  and  Washington  doesn't  run  on 
hours  like  that."  said  one  old  friend.  "Know- 
ing Vern,  one  is  tempted  to  wander  wMch 
will  change,  Washington  or  Wilson." 


MATURING  PROCESS  IN  OFFICE  OF 
ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  invite 
the  attention  of  Senators  to  a  column 
written  by  Mr.  Nick  Thimmesch  and 
copyrighted  and  distributed  in  June  by 
Newsday.  Inc.  The  article  tells  of  the  ma- 
turing process  now  going  on  at  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Thlmmesch's  column  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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SoMK  T»trrH  Abodt  the  OOP  Pbooram 
( By  Nick  Thinunescb ) 

Washington. — The  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, a  pale  horse  limping  In  Umbo 
in  1968,  Is  now  running  In  directions  which 
please  Director  Donald  Rumsfeld,  and  this 
makes  some  i>eople  unhappy. 

Critics  squawk  that  Rumsfeld,  37.  Is  gut- 
ting programs.  Ignoring  Idealistic  militants 
and  changing  the  antl- poverty  agency's  role 
from  that  of  advocate  to  enforcer.  Rumsfeld 
doesnt  agree. 

"Teddy  Kennedy  and  Pred  Harris  ( the  Ok- 
lahoma Senator)  go  around  saying  that  Pres- 
ident Nixon  doesn't  like  blacks  and  wants  to 
end  the  war  on  poverty."  Rumsfeld  said  in 
his  second   floor  office  in  the  White  House. 

"Part  of  their  future  seems  to  be  based 
on  saying  that  everything  Is  rotten  in  the 
country.  If  people  would  quit  wringing  their 
hands  and  get  to  work,  maybe  we'd  make 
even  more  progress.  How  can  Congressmen 
say  the  President  Is  against  the  poor,  when 
they  cut  his  anti-poverty  budget  request 
by  $100  million  last  year? 

"Sure,  there's  unrest,  but  black  people  be- 
came cynical  about  promises  long  before  we 
took  office.  We've  cut  the  promises.  Some- 
times I  meet  with  people  (in  poverty  pro- 
grams )  who  are  hostile  because  they've  heard 
the  criticism  of  those  who  over- promised. 
Those  people  usually  go  away  saying  they 
have  been  fed  a  bunch  of  baloney  about  what 
we're  doing." 

After  a  year  in  office.  Rumsfeld  has  a  young 
staflf  which  he  calls  "comi>assionate  and 
tough-minded. "  The  rhetoric  is  diminished 
and  poverty  Is  looked  at  with  a  colder  eye. 
Instead  of  confrontation  with  traditional 
social  agencies,  Confimtmlty  Action  Agencies 
funded  by  O.E.O.  axe  encouraged  to  cooperate 
with  them.  Some  lawyers  In  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices division  are  dismayed  that  Rumsfeld 
wants  them  to  be  more  conciliatory  and  less 
contentious.  Community  Action  agencies, 
often  riddled  with  waste  and  controversy, 
have  been  told  to  shape  up. 

"I  told  a  meeting  of  CAP  agencies  in 
Tennessee,"  says  assistant  O.E.O.  Director 
Prank  Carluccl,  "that  I'd  shut  them  down  if 
they  didn't  manage  themselves  right.  They 
responded  with  a  standing  ovation.  We've 
changed  the  attitude.  O.E.O.  Is  maturing." 

O.E.O.  Is  also  involved  In  a  "performance 
contract"  e.xperlment  by  which  an  educa- 
tional Arm  will  be  paid  on  the  basis  on  gains 
made  In  math  and  reading  skills  by  back- 
ward students  most  of  whom  are  poor.  This 
Is  an  idea  the  late  Sen.  Robert  P.  Kennedy 
unsuccessfully  pushed  several  years  ago — the 
government  telling  educators,  "If  you  don't 
produce,  no  more  federal  money." 

There's  also  a  push  for  economic  develop- 
ment by  the  poor.  O.E.O.  funded:  a  catfish 
farm  in  Hancock  County,  Ga:  a  supermarket 
and  modular  housing  in  Durham,  N.C.;  fur- 
niture and  rug  manufacture  by  Mexican- 
Americans  and  Indians  In  New  Mexico,  along 
with  cattle  feeding;  and  the  Bedford-Stuy- 
vesant  neighborhood  project  in  Brooklyn. 

Other  Innovations  are  recruiting  VISTA 
volunteers  for  specific  duties  rather  than  for 
some  vague,  idealistic  Impulse:  funding  a 
Kentucky  program  for  midwifes;  and  making 
a  $2  million  grant  for  health  manpower  de- 
velopment by  John  W.  Gardner's  celebrated 
Urban  Coalition,  an  outfit  which  so  far  heis 
operated  mostly  on  the  luncheon  circuit. 

Despite  all  the  noise  about  cutbacks  in 
anti-poverty  spending,  the  current  budget  is 
the  same  as  1969,  and  the  administration  is 
asking  for  an  lncreu«e  of  $132  million  next 
year.  The  current  M.948  billion  budget  shows 
big  increases  in  health  and  nutrition;  eco- 
nomic development;  and  research  and  evalu- 
ation. Administration  opponents  still  sharply 
criticize  the  $108  million  cut  from  the  Job 
Corps  and  the  $64  million  trimmed  from  the 
program  to  get  Jobs  for  youth.  Vice-President 
Agnew  recently  announced  an  administration 
request  for  an  extra  $50  million  for  summer 
youth  employment. 


What's  happening  at  O.E.O.  Is  that  a  Re- 
publican administration  is  seeking  to  employ 
a  low-key,  keep-your-voices  lowered,  practi- 
cal approach  to  solving  the  program  of  the 
poor.  Naturally,  Democrats  who  authored  and 
pushed  the  anti-poverty  program  are  going 
to  squawk.  They  Just  don't  like  the  thought 
of  Republicans  running  such  a  big  program 
for  the  poor.  Rumsfeld  is  determined  to  show 
them  that  Democrats  have  no  monopoly  on 
humanitarlanism.  This  kind  of  competition 
between  Democrats  and  Republicans  is  good 
for  the  nation. 


COURT  REFORM  AND  SPEEDY 
JUSTICE 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  every 
knowledgeable  authority  on  the  subject 
of  law  enforcement  recognizes  the  com- 
pelling need  to  make  the  criminal  courts 
of  our  Nation  swift,  certain  and  smooth - 
running  vehicles  of  justice.  I  know  from 
my  own  work  in  law  enforcement  as  the 
U.S.  attorney  for  Maryland  that  better 
courts  mean  better  law  enforcement — 
that  speedy  justice  can  mean  safer 
streets.  And  I  think  that  it  is  critically 
important  for  those  of  us  in  Congress 
who  have  been  entrusted  with  shaping 
our  Federal  courts  to  press  for  legislation 
tliat  gives  substance  to  the  important 
constitutional  principles  of  fair  and 
speedy  justice. 

The  importance  of  speedy  justice  can- 
not be  overemphasized.  First,  funda- 
mental fairness  demands  that  society 
give  a  person  accused  of  a  crime  the 
opportunity  to  quickly  prove  his  inno- 
cence and  clear  his  name.  Second,  fast 
but  fair  criminal  trials  are  indispensible 
to  society's  interest  in  assuring  that  its 
laws  are  strictly  and  quickly  enforced 
against  the  guilty,  and  that  dangerous 
criminals  are  quickly  removed  from  oiu- 
communities  and  their  behavior  cor- 
rected. In  this  regard,  it  is  woefully  ob- 
vious that  today's  law-and-order  crisis 
can  be  attributed  in  ample  measure  to 
the  fact  that  in  many  of  our  criminal 
courts,  the  principle  of  speedy  justice  is 
more  theory  than  fact. 

We  know  that  judicial  delay  obstructs 
law  enforcement  in  multiple  ways.  First 
and  most  important,  delay  serves  to  in- 
crease the  time  during  which  additional 
crimes  may  be  committed  by  criminals 
who  remain  at  liberty  while  awaiting 
their  trials. 

Next,  delay  clearly  increases  a  crimi- 
nal's chances  that  either  he  will  go  scott 
free  or  receive  a  punishment  that  is  not 
equal  to  the  seriousness  of  his  crime. 
Delay  works  to  deteriorate  evidence,  dull 
the  memories  of  important  witnesses  and 
diminish  their  interest  in  seeing  justice 
done,  as  its  cost  to  them  in  time,  effort 
and  anxiety  increases.  The  prosecutor, 
seeing  his  case  gradually  disintegrating 
and  feeling  the  pressure  of  an  increased 
workload,  often  dismisses  the  case  en- 
tirely or  accepts  a  plea  of  guilty  to  a 
lesser  offense.  This  helps  explain  why 
nearly  half  of  those  arrested  for  crime 
have  the  charges  against  them  dismissed, 
and  why  the  cases  of  over  90  percent  of 
those  not  dismissed  are  resolved  by  a 
plea  of  guilty. 

Finally,  the  inability  of  our  criminal 
courts  to  expeditiously  try  and  swiftly 
punish  the  criminal  offender  diminishes 
the  public's  confidence  in  the  criminal 


justice  system  as  a  whole.  It  corrodes  the 
law's  deterrent  effect  by  demonstrating 
that  punishment  for  criminal  violation  is 
not  swift  and  certain  but  slow  and  falter- 
ing. To  those  who  consider  careers  in 
criminality,  the  percentages  begin  to 
appear  more  favorable  as  the  certainty 
of  retribution  for  criminal  misconduct 
become  increasingly  less  demonstrable. 

Mr.  President,  President  Johnson's 
Commission  on  Law  EInforcement  stated 
that  the  period  between  arrest  of  a  per- 
son accused  of  committing  a  serious 
crime  to  the  trial  should  be  no  more  than 
4  months.  However,  the  sad  fact  is  that 
few  of  our  courts  are  satisfying  this 
timetable. 

In  the  criminal  courts  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  on  the  average  over 
6  months  is  consumed  between  the  time 
a  criminal  case  is  filed  and  disposed  of. 
Moreover,  at  the  end  of  the  1969  fiscal 
year,  close  to  2,500  Federal  criminal  cases 
not  involving  fugitive  defendants,  or 
about  20  percent  of  all  criminal  cases 
pending  in  Federal  court,  had  been 
awaiting  trial  for  over  1  year.  Hun- 
dreds more  have  been  pending  over  2 
years.  According  to  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence of  the  United  States,  these  delayed 
cases  represent  true  "judicial  emer- 
gencies." 

Even  more  disconcerting  is  the  fact 
that  the  existing  problem  of  congestion 
and  delay  in  our  Federal  criminal  courts 
is  being  aggravated  by  the  ever- rising 
level  of  criminal  cases  that  are  beginning 
to  flood  the  dockets.  For  fiscal  year  1969. 
the  number  of  criminal  cases,  not  to 
mention  civil  cases,  rose  9.3  percent  over 
the  number  of  cases  filed  in  fiscal  year 
1968.  Cases  involving  robbery  have 
jumped  from  851  in  1965  to  1,570  cases 
in  1969.  And  the  number  of  cases  filed 
in  Federal  court  for  assault  in  fiscal  1965 
had  jumped  by  over  50  percent  by  the 
end  of  fiscal  1969. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  look  ahead  to  new 
remedies  to  solve  this  motmting  problem 
in  our  criminal  courts,  we  should  not  be 
unmindful  of  some  of  the  meaningful 
steps  we  have  already  taken  toward  mak- 
ing justice  on  the  Federal  level  speedy 
and  fair.  I  am  proud  of  my  own  role  in 
that  effort.  In  the  last  5  years,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Improve- 
ments in  Judicial  Machinery,  I  have 
drafted,  floor  managed,  cosponsored.  and 
worked  for  the  enactment  of  major  in- 
novative court  reform  legislation.  Bring- 
ing the  courts  into  the  modern  era  after 
years  of  neglect  is  a  difficult,  slow-mov- 
ing process,  but  we  have  made  some 
progress : 

First.  The  Federal  Jury  Selection  and 
Service  Act,  the  first  major  jury  reform 
effort  since  Jefferson,  which  made  the 
Federal  judicial  system  much  more  fair 
by  eliminating  the  possibility  of  discrim- 
ination in  the  selection  of  jurors  by  re- 
quiring that  jury  selection  be  made  at 
random  from  broad-based  source  lists.  I 
was  the  principal  sponsor  of  this  legisla- 
tion, chaired  the  hearings  and  managed 
the  bUl  on  the  floor.  The  legislation  was 
signed  into  law  on  March  27,  1968. 

Second.  The  Federal  Magistrates  Act, 
which  reformed  the  first  echelon  of  Fed- 
eral criminal  Justice  by  replacing  U.S. 
commissioners  with  a  magistrate  system, 
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requiring  that  all  U.S.  magistrates  be 
attorneys  and  meet  other  standards  de- 
signed to  insure  Impartiality,  and  em- 
powering the  magistrates  to  try  minor 
criminal  offenders  when  the  accused 
executes  a  knowledgeable  waiver  of  both 
his  right  to  trial  before  a  U.S.  district 
court  and  any  right  to  a  jury  trial  that 
he  may  have.  Again  I  was  the  principal^ 
sponsor  of  the  legislation,  chaired  the 
hearings,  and  managed  the  bill  on  the 
floor.  The  act  was  signed  into  law  on 
October  17,  1969. 

Third.  The  Federal  Judicial  Center 
Act,  which  established  an  institute  to 
study  and  develop  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lems of  court  congestion  and  delay  in  the 
Federal  courts,  and  which  has  been 
called  by  the  Eisenhower  Commission  on 
the  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence 
one  of  the  bright  spots  in  a  generally 
bleak  criminal  justice  picture.  With  Sen- 
ators McClellan  and  Metcalf.  I  led  the 
Senate  effort  for  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation.  The  bill  was  signed  into  law 
on  December  20.  1967. 

Fourth.  The  Omnibus  judgeship  bill  of 
1967,  creating  much-needed  Federal  ap- 
pellate Judgeships  to  deal  with  the  in- 
creasing delay  in  the  Federal  appellate 
process.  Before  being  reported  to  the 
floor,  this  bill  was  studied  carefully  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Improvements  in 
Judicial  Machinery  in  hearings  which  I 
chaired. 

Fifth.  The  omnibus  judgeship  bill  of 
1969,  which  created  61  Federal  judge- 
ships to  meet  the  needs  of  our  expanding 
Federal  caseload.  In  studying  this  bill 
the  Subcommittee  on  Improvements  in 
Judicial  Machinery  made  an  extensive  re- 
view of  the  problems  facing  the  courts. 
As  a  result  of  this  review.  I  recom- 
mended, and  the  subcommittee  and  Sen- 
ate accepted,  provisions  in  the  bill  that 
would  have  enabled  the  courts  to  experi- 
ment with  electronic  sound  recording, 
provided  them  with  managerial  exper- 
tise at  the  operating  level,  and  other- 
wise assisted  them  in  speeding  the  ju- 
dicial process.  Unfortunately,  these  pro- 
visions were  not  accepted  by  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  will  continue  to 
work  for  their  enactment.  The  judge- 
ships, however,  were  created,  and  the 
legislation  was  signed  into  law  on  June  2, 
1970. 

Sixth.  The  Bail  Reform  Act  of  1966, 
which  was  designed  to  eliminate  from 
the  Federal  criminal  Justice  system  the 
archaic,  discriminatory  system  of  money 
bail,  under  which  the  wealthy  were  re- 
leased from  prison  pending  trial  whUe 
the  poor  remained  behind  bars.  We  are 
indebted  to  Senator  Ervin's  leadership 
for  the  enactment  of  this  legislation.  I 
am  proud  of  the  support  that  I  gave 
him.  This  legislation  was  signed  into  law 
in  1966. 

I  think  each  of  these  measures  has 
contributed  toward  making  our  Federal 
judicial  system  more  fair  and  efficient. 
However,  with  crime  increasing  everj' 
day  and  further  congesting  our  already 
badly  clogged  criminal  court  dockets,  we 
cannot  afford  to  rest  for  one  moment  on 
the  laurels  of  our  actions  of  the  past.  We 
must  move  ahead  to  find  new  solutions 
to  the  serious  problems  affecting  our 
courts. 


Mr.  President,  the  District  of  Columbia 
Court  Reform  and  Criminal  Procedure 
Act,  which  the  Senate  shall  vote  upon 
today,  represents  another  important 
stride  toward  the  creation  of  a  modem 
and  efficient  judicial  system.  The  court 
reform  and  reorganization  sections, 
which  really  are  the  heart  and  substance 
of  the  bill,  were  designed  to  make  the 
criminal  courts  of  our  Nation's  Capital 
operate  with  optimum  speed  and  effi- 
ciency. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Improvements  in  Judicial  Machinery,  I 
am  very  encouraged  by  the  widespread 
support  voiced  in  the  Senate  for  the  Im- 
porUnt  court  reform  sections  of  this  bill. 
I  believe  this  support  reflects  a  growing 
awareness  of  the  fact  that  court  reform, 
especially  major  improvements  in  our 
criminal  courts,  is  essential  to  the  wag- 
ing of  an  effective  war  against  crime. 
In  this  regard,  I  think  it  is  noteworthy 
that  some  of  my  Senate  colleagues,  such 
as  Senator  Ervin,  have  gone  even  one 
step  further,  asserting  that  speedy  jus- 
tice through  judicial  reform  is  the  solu- 
tion to  the  crime  problem  gripping  the 
Nation. 

Mr  President.  I  am  hopeful  that  those 
in  the  Senate  who  now  are  addressmg 
themselves  to  the  issue  of  speedy  jus- 
tice will  translate  their  words  into  action 
and  join  me  in  support  of  a  number  of 
court  reform  proposals  now  pending  be- 
fore this  body. 

Among  the  court  reform  bills  pendmg 
in  the  Senate,  in  addition  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  court  reorganization  and 
crime  bill,  are:  S.  3916.  a  bill  to  establish 
court  executives  at  the  operatmg  levels 
of  the  Federal  court  system  for  the  pur- 
pose of  employing  their  managerial  skills 
to  solve  the  problems  of  court  congestion 
and  trial  delay:  S.  3289,  the  National 
Court  Assistance  Act.  a  bill  to  provide 
Federal  grants  and  up-to-date  informa- 
tion on  judicial  reform  to  State  and  local 
courts  to  enable  these  courts  to  improve 
and  modernize  their  own  judicial  ma- 
chinery S.  4066.  a  bUl  to  empower  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adm  lus- 
tration to  assist  civil  courts  as  we  as 
criminal  courts:  S.  1507  a  biU  cal^g 
for  mandatory  retirement  at  age  70  for 
Federal  judges  and  justices  to  assure 
that  the  Federal  bench  is  manned  by 
udges  who  can  carry  a  full  workload: 
S  981  a  bill  to  authorize  the  District 
court  of  Maryland  to  sit  in  the  Prince 
George's  and  Montgomery  County  area 
to  facilitate  justice  in  cases  originatmg 
in  those  counties. 

I  believe  that  each  of  these  proposals 
would  enhance  the  quality,  effectiveness 
and  speed  of  our  Nation's  criminal  jus- 
?ice  s'vstem.  And  in  the  light  of  current 
awareness  of  the  need  ^o^  Judicial  reform 
and  soeedy  justice.  I  again  submit  these 
measu^eTto  the  Senate  for  consideration 

and  support. 

One  additional  measure  designed  to 
improve  our  courts  is  deservmg  o*  Sen- 
ate consideration  and  suPPort  This  is 
S  3936.  the  speedy  justice  bUl.  intro- 
duced by  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  fMr.  Ervin). 
This  bill  requires  each  Federal  District 
Court  to  establish  plans  for  trying  crim- 


inal cases  within  60  days  after  indict- 
ment, so  long  as  this  deadline  does  not 
interfere  with  the  accused's  right  to  ade- 
quate defense  and  a  fair  trial.  I  wish  to 
register  my  own  support  for  this  meas- 
ure and  encourage  my  Senate  colleagues 
to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  President,  without  diminishing 
the  importance  of  the  principle  of  speedy 
justice,  I  think  that  It  is  important  for 
all  of  us  to  recognize  that  speedy  trials, 
as  envisioned  by  S.  3936  and  by  my  own 
speedy  justice  profiosals.  do  not  repre- 
sent a  complete  cure-all  for  the  crime 
problems.  Even  if  we  succeed  In  imple- 
menting a  system  whereby  trials  are  held 
in  60  days,  society  must  still  protect  it- 
self against  demonstrably  dangerous 
defendants  who  could  be  roaming  our 
streets  during  that  60-day  waiting  pe- 
riod. Indeed,  if  a  man  Is  dangerous,  he 
presents  a  threat  to  the  community  even 
If  released  for  1  day.  In  such  cases,  I 
believe  that  public  safety  demands  that 
asi  expedited  60-day  trial  be  combined 
with  the  pretrial  detention  of  the  dan- 
gerous defendant. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Senate  will  move  ahead  and  enact  the 
legislation  which  is  critically  needed  to 
enable  our  courts  to  satisfy  the  Impor- 
tant principle  of  swift  and  fail-  justice. 


ANNIVERSARY    OF    ARRIVAL    OF 
THE  MORMONS  AT  SALT  LAKE 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
the  history  of  the  United  States  is  a  story 
of  a  sturdy,  independent  people  who 
tamed  a  wilderness  In  the  settlement  of 
the  West.  The  \asion  of  Horace  Greeley 
to  "go  west,  young  man.  go  west,  '  was 
caught  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Americans  as  they  sought  adventure  and 
a  new  home  for  themselves  and  their 
families.  One  of  the  great  epics  of  that 
movement  was  the  crossing  of  the  plains 
in  1846  from  Nauvoo.  111.,  to  what  is  now- 
Salt  Lake  City,  by  the  Mormon  pioneers. 
Rooted  in  the  doctrines  and  organiza- 
tion envisioned  by  Joseph  Smith  in 
Fayette.  N.Y.,  1830.  the  Chuixh  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints,  better 
known  as  Mormons,  has  risen  from  the 
original  six  men  to  the  present  mem- 
bership nearing  3  million.  Much  of  their 
determination  and  growth  mu=t  have 
been  caused  by  enduring  the  early  perse- 
cution of  the  church  which  moved  from 
New  York  to  Ohio,  to  Independence.  Mo., 
where  they  were  driven  to  Illinois,  finally 
settling  In  a  swampy  area  which  they 
named  Nauvoo.  Violence  followed  them 
there  and  reached  its  peak  with  the  mur- 
der of  Joseph  Smith  and  Hiram  Smith, 
the  prophet  and  the  patriarch  of  the 
church,  at  Carthage.  HI. 

Brlgham  Young,  president  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Twelve  Apostles,  was  named  presi- 
dent to  succeed  Joseph  Smith,  and  in  the 
dead  of  winter  crossed  over  the  ice  of  the 
Missouri  River  along  with  the  majority 
of  the  church  to  begin  their  epic  march 
to  what  is  now  Utah.  That  trek,  in  ad- 
verse weather,  with  barely  food  and 
clothing  enough  to  survive,  began  a 
crossing  longer  in  distance  than  that  of 
Moses  and  all  of  Israel.  The  distance 
which  we  so  freely  traverse  by  plane  and 
car  with  all  the  ease  and  comfort  of 
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highways  and  lodging  was  made  by  this 
determined  people  on  foot,  in  wagon,  and 
handcart.  A  tragically  high  percentage 
did  not  live  to  reach  the  great  Salt  Lake. 
Arriving  at  the  top  of  the  mountains 
overlooking  the  Salt  Lake  Valley  on  July 
23,  1846,  Brigham  Young,  at  the  time 
himself  bedridden  with  sickness,  uttered 
his  now  famous  words:  "This  is  the 
place,"  and  on  July  24  the  Mormons  had 
found  their  home  in  Salt  Lake  Valley. 

I  pay  tribute  today  on  this  historic 
anniversary  to  the  courage,  determina- 
tion, and  vision  of  this  pi(Hieer  people 
who  have  had  such  a  profoimd  influence 
in  the  setthng  of  the  West,  including  my 
own  State  of  Idaho,  where  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  24th  of  July  is  a  sacred 
tradition. 

Idaho's  first  permanent  settlement  at 
Franklin  was  a  group  of  young  Mormons 
sent  by  Brigham  Young;  and  today  the 
Latter  Day  Saints,  as  they  are  known, 
are  a  major  contributor  to  the  stability 
and  progress  of  the  State  of  Idaho.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  Brigham  Young,  the 
organizer,  the  pioneer,  the  Mormon 
prophet,  the  first  Governor  of  Utah,  and 
one  of  the  most  controversial  figures  of 
his  time,  is  now  honored  in  Statuary  Hall 
of  the  U.S.  Capitol  as  one  of  America's 
foremost  pioneers. 

My  personal  relationship  with  the 
Mormon  people  of  Idaho  in  my  many 
years  in  public  ofiQce  has  led  me  to  com- 
mend their  firm  teachings  of  honesty, 
loyalty,  and  public  spirit  as  citizens  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 


SCHOOL  DESEGREGATION- 
UNANSWERED  QUESTIONS 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  on  Mon- 
day I  expressed  regret  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  left  many  questions  unan- 
swered with  regard  to  school  desegrega- 
tion. Yesterday,  the  Norfolk-Portsmouth 
Vlrglnian-Pllot  published  a  letter  to  the 
editor  from  Michael  B.  Wagenheim. 

Mr.  Wagenheim  is  a  former  chairman 
of  the  Norfolk  School  Board,  a  former 
president  of  the  Virginia  State  Bar  As- 
sociation, and  one  of  the  most  able  prac- 
titioners of  the  law  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia.  His  observations 
parallel  some  of  the  thought  expressed 
by  me  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  Mon- 
day. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  his  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Vir- 
ginian-Pilot, published  July  22,  1970.  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Court-Created  Conptision 
Editoh,  V'ircinian-Pilot: 

As  a  lawyer  and  former  Chairman  of  the 
Norfolk  School  Board,  on  which  I  served  for 
about  15  years.  I  am  Imbued  with  a  sense  of 
frustration  and  futility,  coupled  with  appre- 
hension. In  attempting  to  diagnose  the  at- 
titude of  the  Federal  Courts  toward  giving 
our  children  the  best  possible  education. 

Since  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  In  the 
Brown  case  some  16  years  ago,  the  public 
has  been  treated  to  some  of  the  most  fancy 
legal  footwork  and  adroit  sidestepping  in  the 
annals  of  American  jurisprudence.  What  may 
have  been  relatively  simple  has  become  con- 
fused, and  what  was  already  confused  has 
been  thrown  Into  utter  chaos.  A  vain  effort 


to  reconcile  some  of  the  contradictory  lan- 
guage In  the  opinions  from  the  various  Fed- 
eral Courts  leads  one  to  the  Inevitable  con- 
clusion that  the  last  of  these  has  achieved 
the  singular  distinction  of  being  more  con- 
fusing than  the  first 

So  here  In  Norfolk,  after  16  years,  where 
do  we  find  ourselves?  The  U.S.  Fourth  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals  has  rejected  the  Nor- 
folk School  Boards  desegregation  plan, 
which  was  approved  by  District  Judge  Walter 
E.  HoCrman  In  a  painstaking  and  scholarly 
opinion.  A  new  plan  must  now  be  devised. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  been  reluctant  to 
render  any  helpful  advice,  and  its  previous 
decisions  and  rulings  have  added  very  little 
light  on  the  troubled  situation. 

Compulsory  busing  simply  to  force  a  racial 
balance  does  not  seem  to  be  the  answer.  Aside 
from  the  financial  aspects  of  the  situation, 
such  a  disruptive  course  among  small  chU- 
dren  Is  hardly  calculated  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  educaUon.  Neither  blacks  nor 
whites  are  happy  at  the  prospect  of  seeing 
their  youngsters  carted  away  from  their  lit- 
tle friends,  neighbors,  and  playmates  to  some 
remote  location  In  a  futile  effort  to  enforce  a 
numerical  racial  balance. 

I  say  let  the  Supreme  Court  meet  this 
question  head-on  In  the  Charlotte  case  now 
on  the  appeal  docket.  The  baby  has  been 
bounced  around  too  often  and  too  long. 
Parents  are  disturbed:  children  are  fright- 
ened; educators  are  confused;  the  City  of- 
ficials are  perplexed.  Since  the  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  has  said  that  Norfolk's  efforts  to 
carry  out  a  well-defined  plan  are  wrong,  the 
Supreme  Court  should  now  speak  up  in  plain, 
unambiguous  and  unmistakable  language 
and  tell  all  of  us  what  Is  right. 

If  compulsory  busing  Is  to  become  the  un- 
fortunate order  of  the  day.  let  the  Court 
have  the  courage  to  say  so. 

Michael  B.  Wagenheim. 

Norfolk. 


RED    TERROR    IN    LITHUANIA, 
LATVIA.  AND  ESTONIA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Illinois.  Mr.  President, 
June  15,  1940,  was  a  tragic  day  for  the 
Baltic  people  who  have  suffered  in  Soviet 
captivity  for  30  long  years. 

On  that  day  Soviet  Russia  seized 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia  by  force 
of  arms  and  1  year  later  these  cruel 
masters  began  the  systematic  deporta- 
tion of  Lithuanians.  Latvians,  and 
Estonians  from  their  homelands  to  the 
desolation  of  Siberia  and  the  terror  of 
Soviet  concentration  camps. 

This  year  I  was  privileged  to  join  with 
the  fine  Lithuanian  community  in  Chi- 
cago for  the  opening  of  their  Captive  Na- 
tions Genocide  I>ay  exhibition.  It  is  in- 
deed tragic  that  after  30  years  it  is  nec- 
essary to  remind  the  world  that  freedom 
has  not  yet  been  restored  to  the  Captive 
Baltic  Nations. 

Mr.  President,  the  Lithuanian  Ameri- 
can Conununlty  of  the  USA,  Inc.,  speak- 
ing for  the  Baltic  peoples  of  Lithuania, 
Latvia,  and  Estonia,  has  submitted  a 
statement  entitled  "Red  Terror  in 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Elstonla."  This 
document  speaks  eloquently  for  Itself. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  state- 
ment to  the  Senate  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  "Red  Terror  In  Lithuania. 
Latvia,  and  Estonia"  and  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  416  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  resolution  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


Red  Tirbok  in  Ltthuania,  Latvia,  and 

Estonia 
(Enslavement  of  the  Baltic  States  by  the 
Soviets  for  thirty  years) 
The  Kremlin  U  fond  of  saying  that  Rus- 
sian Imperialism  died  with  the  czar.  But  the 
fate  of  the  Baltic  nations — Lithuania,  Lat- 
via and  Estonia — shows  this  to  be  a  cruel 
fiction.  The  Communist  regime  did  not  come 
to  power  In  the  Baltic  States  by  legal  or 
democratic  process.  The  Soviet  Union  took 
over  Lithuania,  Latvia  and  Estonia  by  force 
of  arms.  The  Soviets  Invaded  and  occupied 
the  Baltic  States  In  June  of  1940,  and  the 
Baltic  peoples  have  been  suffering  In  Rus- 
sian-Communist slavery  for  30  years. 

The  Baits  are  proud  peoples  who  have  lived 
peacefully  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  from 
time  Immemorial.  For  Instance,  this  year 
marks  the  719th  anniversary  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Lithuanian  state  when  Mln- 
daugas  the  Great  unified  all  Uthuanlan 
principalities  Into  one  kingdom  In  1251. 

The  Lithuanians,  Latvians  and  Estonians 
have  suffered  for  centuries  from  the  "acci- 
dent of  geography."  From  the  West  they 
were  Invaded  by  the  Teutonic  Knights,  from 
the  East  by  the  Russians.  It  took  remark- 
able spiritual  and  ethnic  strength  to  survive 
the  pressures  from  both  sides.  The  Baits,  It 
should  be  kept  In  mind,  are  ethnically  re- 
lated neither  to  the  Germans  nor  the  Rus- 
sians. 

After  the  Nazis  and  Soviets  smashed  Po- 
land In  September  of  1939,  the  Kremlin 
moved  troops  Into  the  Baltic  republics  and 
annexed  them  in  Jime  of  1940.  In  one  of 
history's  greatest  frauds,  "elections"  were 
held  under  Red  army  guns.  The  Kremlin 
then  claimed  that  Lithuania,  Latvia  and 
Estonia  voted  for  Inclusion  In  the  Soviet 
empire. 

Then  began  one  of  the  most  brutal  occu- 
pations of  aU  time.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of   Baits   were    dragged    off   to   trains   and 
jammed  Into  cars  without   food  or  water. 
Many  died  from  suffocation.  The  pitiful  sur- 
vivors were   dumped  out  in   the  Arctic  or 
Siberia.  The  Baltic  peoples  have  never  ex- 
perienced such  an  extermination  and  anni- 
hilation of  their  people  In  their  long  history 
through  centuries  as  during  the  last  three 
decades.   Since  Jime   15,   1940,   these   three 
nations  have  lost  more  than  one  fourth  of 
their  entire  population.   The   genoddal  op- 
erations and  practices  being  carried  out  by 
the  Soviets  continue  with  no  end  In  sight. 
Since  the  very  beginning  of  Soviet  Rus- 
sian   occupation,    however,    the    Baits    have 
waged  an  Intensive  fight  for  freedom.  Dur- 
ing the  period  between  1940  and  1962  alone, 
some  30,000  Lithuanian  freedom  fighters  lost 
their  Uvea  In  an  organized  resistsuice  move- 
ment against  the  Invaders.  The  cessation  of 
armed  guerrilla  warfare  In  1952  did  not  spell 
the    end    of    the    Baltic    resistance    against 
Soviet  domination.  On  the  contrary,  resist- 
ance by  passive  means  gained  a  new  Impetus. 
The  Oovermnent  of  the  United  States  of 
America  has  refused  to  recognize  the  seizure 
and    forced    "IncorporatlDii"    of    Lithuania, 
Latvia  and  Estonia  by  the  Communists  Into 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  RepubUcs.  Our 
Oovemment  maintains  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  former  free   Qovemmente  of  the 
Baltic  States.  Since  June  of  1940,  when  the 
Soviet  Unloin  tx)ok  over  Lithuania,  Latvia  and 
Estonia,   all   the    Presidents   of   the   United 
States  (Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Harry  S  Tru- 
man. Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower,  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  and  Richard  M. 
Nixon)   have  stated,  restated  and  confirmed 
our  country's  nonrecognitlon  policy  of  the 
occupation  of  the  Baltic  States  by  the  Krem- 
lin dlctAtOTB.  However,  our  oountay  has  done 
very  Uttle.  If  anything,  to  help  the  8\iffering 
BalUc  peoples  to  get  rid  of  the  Communist 
regimes  in  their  oountrlee. 

The  case  of  the  Baltic  States  U  not  a  ques- 
tion about  the  rights  of  self-rule  of  Lltbu- 
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anla,  Latvia  and  Estonia,  since  this  is  es- 
tablished beyond  any  reaeonable  doubt,  but 
the  question  Is  how  to  stop  the  Soviet,  crime 
and  restore  the  freedom  and  independence 
of  these  countries.  The  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Repreeentatlves  to  Investigate 
the  Incoqporatlon  of  the  Baltic  States  into 
the  U.S.S.R.,  created  by  the  83rd  Congress, 
after  having  held  60  public  he««lng8  dviring 
which  the  testimony  of  336  persons  was 
taken,  made  a  number  of  recommendations- 
to  our  Government  perttdnlng  to  the  whole 
question  of  liberation  of  the  Baltic  States. 
According  to  the  findings  of  this  Hoiise  com- 
mittee, "no  nation.  Including  the  Russian 
Federated  Soviet  Republic,  has  ever  volun- 
tarily adopted  cammuninm."  All  of  them 
were  enslaved  by  the  use  of  InfiWmtton,  sub- 
version, and  force.  The  American  foreign 
policy  toward  the  Commvmlst  enslaved  na- 
tions, the  aforesaid  House  committee  stated, 
must  be  guided  by  "the  moral  and  political 
principles  of  the  American  Declaration  of 
Independence."  The  present  generation  of 
Americans,  this  committee  suggested,  should 
recognize  that  the  bonds  which  many  Ameri- 
cans have  with  enslaved  lands  of  their  an- 
cestry are  a  great  asset  to  the  struggle  against 
communism  and  that,  furthermore,  the 
Communist  danger  should  be  abolished  dur- 
ing the  present  generation.  The  only  hope  of 
avoiding  a  new  world  war,  according  to  this 
committee,  Is  a  "bold,  positive  political  of- 
fensive by  the  United  States  and  the  entire 
free  world."  The  committee  included  a  dec- 
laration of  the  U.S.  Congress  which  states 
that  the  eventual  llberaUon  and  self-deter- 
mination of  nations  are  "firm  and  unchang- 
ing parts  of  our  policy." 

At  a  time  when  the  Western  powers  have 
granted  freedom  and  independence  to  many 
nations  In  Africa,  Asia  and  other  parts  of  the 
world,  we  must  Insist  that  the  Communist 
colonial  empire  likewise  extends  freedom 
and  Independence  to  the  peoples  of  Lithu- 
ania, Latvia  and  Estonia  whose  lands  have 
been  unjustly  occupied  and  whose  rightful 
place  among  the  nations  of  the  world  Is  be- 
ing denied.  Today  and  not  tomorrow  Is  the 
time  to  brand  the  Kremlin  dictators  as  the 
largest  colonial  empire  In  the  world.  By 
timidity,  we  invite  further  Conununlst 
aggression. 

Recently  the  UJ5.  Congress  has  made  a 
right  step  In  the  right  direction  by  adopt- 
ing H.  Con.  Res.  416  that  calls  for  freedom 
for  Lithuania,  Latvia  and  Estonia.  All  free- 
dom-loving Americans  should  urge  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  Implement  this 
legislation  by  bringing  the  Issue  of  the  libertu 
tlon  of  the  Baltic  States  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. We  should  have  a  single  standard  for 
freedom.  Its  denial  In  the  whole  or  In  part, 
any  place  in  the  world,  including  the  Soviet 
Union  is  surely  Intolerable. 

House   Concurrent  Resolution  416 

Whereas  the  subjection  of  peoples  to  alien 
subjugation,  domination,  and  exploitation 
constitutes  a  denial  of  fundamental  human 
rights.  Is  contrary  to  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  Is  an  Impediment  to  the 
promotion  of  world  peace  and  cooperation: 
and 

Whereas  all  peoples  have  the  right  to  self- 
determination;  by  virtue  of  that  right  they 
freely  determine  their  political  status  and 
freely  pursue  their  economic,  social,  cultural, 
and  religious  development;  and 

Whereas  the  Baltic  peoples  of  Estonia. 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania  have  been  forcibly  de- 
prived of  these  rights  by  the  Government  of 
the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  through  a  program  of  deportations 
and  resettlement  of  peoples,  continues  In  its 
effort  to  change  the  ethnic  character  of  the 
populations  of  the  Baltic  States;  and 

Whereas  It  has  been  the  firm  and  consist- 
ent policy  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  support  the  aspirations  of  Baltic 


peoples  for  self-determination  and  national 
Independence;  and 

Whereas  there  exist  many  historical,  cul- 
tural, and  family  ties  between  the  peoples 
of  the  Baltic  States  and  the  American  people: 
Be  It 

Resolved  hy  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  urge 
the  President  of  the  United  States — 

(a)  to  direct  the  attention  of  world  opin- 
ion at  the  United  Nations  and  at  other  ap- 
propriate International  forums  and  by  such 
means  as  he  deems  appropriate,  to  the  denial 
of  the  rights  of  self-determination  for  the 
peoples  of  Estonia,  Latlva,  and  Lithuania, 
and 

(b)  to  bring  the  force  of  world  opinion  to 
bear  on  behalf  of  the  restoration  of  these 
rights  to  the  Baltic  peoples. 

Passed     the     House     of     Representatives 
June  21,  1965. 
Attest : 

Ralph  R.  Roberts, 

Clerk. 


THE  HUMAN  RIGHTS  CONVEN- 
TIONS: THE  GAP  BETWEEN  RHET- 
ORIC AND  ACTION 

Mr.  PROXMTRE.  Mr.  President,  all  of 
us  in  public  life  have  had  to  face  many 
forms  of  hypocrisy.  The  gap  between 
words  and  action  is  unfortunately  a  com- 
mon ingredient  in  American  politics. 
Even  so,  Mr.  President,  I  fail  to  see  why 
we  must  continually  condone  the  use  of 
hypocritical  statements  that  fail  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  a  serious  political  prob- 
lem. I  speak  here,  in  particular,  of  the 
failure  of  this  Chamber  to  ratify  the 
United  Nations  Human  Rights  Conven- 
tions. The  Conventions  on  Genocide, 
Forced  Labor,  and  Equal  Rights  for 
Women  were  submitted  to  the  Senate  in 
the  decade  or  so  following  World  War  U. 
The  Genocide  Convention  was  the  first  of 
these,  submitted  by  President  Truman 
in  1949.  Now,  20  years  later,  we  have  the 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  that  we 
stand,  as  a  nation,  by  our  words. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  not  too  much 
face  left  worth  saving  on  this  issue.  Over 
78  member  nations  have  signed  the  Con- 
vention on  Genocide.  Our  absence  from 
this  great  list  is  more  than  merely  a  con- 
spicuous absence;  it  is  an  acute  embar- 
rassment for  all  of  us  who  believe  that 
the  United  States  has  the  responsibility 
to  provide  moral  leadership  and  initia- 
tive to  all  nations — regardless  of  their 
system  or  ideology.  Now,  more  than  ever 
before,  we  must  take  a  long  look  at  our- 
selves and  our  record. 

We  must  realize  as  a  nation  that  moral 
issues  are  indeed  involved  in  our  foreign 
policy  and  treaty  decisions.  Therefore,  we 
must  carry  into  our  foreign  policy  and 
treaty  decisions  a  sense  of  ethics  and 
morality.  We  simply  cannot  divorce  the 
moral  from  the  hard  pjolitical  issues. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  ratify  the  Genocide 
Convention  durii>g  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

LOYALTY  AND  PRIDE  OF  THE  PEO- 
PLE IN  THEIR  COUNTRY 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  im- 
pressed by  the  deep  sense  of  loyalty  and 
pride  of  our  working  people  in  their 
country. 

Their  pride  and  loyalty  in  the  great- 
ness of  the  Nation  far  outweighs  their 


complaints.  Problems  they  have,  but  they 
consider  these  secondfiry  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  those  who  avoid  their  duty  to 
their  country  or  who  are  maligners. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  enter  in  the  Record  an  excerpt 
from  a  letter  to  me  from  Mr.  Herbert  P. 
Voight.  of  Phoenix.  Ariz.,  who  so  ably 
expresses  his  views : 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

As  a  foreign  born  American  citizen  I  am 
often  at  a  loss  for  the  right  words  and  ex- 
pressions to  make  my  point  and  have  for 
that  reason  refrained  writing  to  n;y  Con- 
gressman or  Senator  In  the  past,  although 
as  father  of  a  son  who  enlisted  In  liie  US 
Alrforce  14  years  ago  at  the  age  of  17  years 
I  should  have  the  privilege  before  a  native 
father  with  a  son  of  the  same  age.  which 
refuses  to  serve  and  defend  his  country. 

I  am  100'~c  in  favor  of  the  way  Mr.  Nixon 
Is  running  the  war  In  Vietnam,  which  he 
didn't  start,  except  for  one  thing.  He  should 
give  orders  to  bomb  Hanoi  and  Haiphong 
out  of  existence,  like  the  allies  did  with 
Berlin  in  the  second  World  War. 

«  •  •  •  * 

After  returning  homeTfom  the  war  1918 
to  East  Germany  I  have  been  fighting  the 
communists  in  Germany  on  and  off  In  the 
big  industrial  Cities  as  a  member  of  the  new 
German  Army  and  found  out  one  thing,  you 
oan  lick  them,  but  you  can't  deaJ  or  com- 
promise with  them.  Ev'er  since  I  ciune  to  the 
United  States  in  1926  I  predicted  the  rise 
of  Hitler,  as  well  as  the  decay  In  this  coun- 
try and  couldn't  understand,  that  nothing 
was  done  to  stop  the  trend. 

The  Unions  are  much  too  powerful  and 
making  slaves  out  of  the  skilled  workman, 
who  is  forced  to  pay  and  p>ay  and  carry  2 
loafers  and  unskilled  workers  on  his  back. 
Everybody  thinks  the  country  owes  him  or 
her  something.  In  my  book  there  Is 
a  difference  between  a  legitimate  Char- 
ity Case  and  a  good  for  nothing  drunken 
bum,  who  Is  on  Welfare  ever  since 
his  schooldays  ended.  Let's  take  care  of 
our  real  honest  Welfare  Cases,  no  matter 
what  color  or  religion,  but  the  hippies,  drug 
addicts  etc.  put  on  road  gangs  and  let  them 
clean  up  our  countryside,  highways  and  wa- 
terways. Our  courts  better  change  their  ways 
of  Interpreting  the  laws  of  the  country. 
whether  high  court  cr  low  court,  otherwise 
the  honest  people  will  be  asking  to  be  put  in 
Jail  for  two  reasons,  to  be  safe  from  the 
criminals  roaming  the  streets  of  the  cities 
and  to  be  better  fed  and  have  better  living 
conditions  than  they  can  afford  on  the  out- 
side. 

Postal  Reform  should  have  come  years  ago. 
but  I  think  now  with  the  Postoffice  Em- 
ployees unionized  we  can  expect  slowdowns. 
walkout.s  and  demoralization  more  than  ever 
before. 

Election  of  the  president  ol  the  USA  should 
be  kept  as  is.  but  voting  for  18  year  olds 
should  be  permitted  only  to  the  ones  en- 
tering the  armed  services  and  those  willing 
to  serve  but  being  rejected  for  physical  rea- 
sons. 

As  far  as  federal  assistance  is  concerned  to 
help  families  to  buy  a  health  Insurance,  I 
would  be  satisfied  If  the  Government  would 
really  stop  Inflation,  before  my  last  few  dol- 
lars are  out  the  window,  which  I  saved  to 
live  on  In  my  old  age.  We,  my  wife  is  an  In- 
valid, unoperable,  but  can't  collect  Soc. 
Sec.  manage  to  get  along  on  $126.60  a  month 
plus  $700.00  Interests  on  Savings  a  year,  liv- 
ing in  our  son's  house,  while  he  Is  overseas. 

You  think  the  president  has  troubles  run- 
ning the  Country  and  the  war,  well  I  have  a 
lot  more  but  Just  the  same.  I'm  willing  to 
fight  for  this  country  yet  if  my  health  would 
permit. 
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THE  URBAN  CORPS:  DEVELOPING  A 
NEW  GENERATION  OP  LEADER- 
SHIP 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  our  ur- 
ban centers  find  themselves  with  all  of 
the  problems  and  few  of  the  resources 
with  which  to  attack  them.  It  is  neither 
easy  nor  wise  to  escape  this  picture  of 
the  urban  scene,  but  let  us  recognize  it 
as  the  present-past  and  turn  oiu"  atten- 
tion to  the  needs  of  the  future. 

We  need  a  different  approach  to  our 
urban  problems,  more  comprehensive 
than  in  the  past.  To  effectively  combat 
these  problems,  we  need  a  new  generation 
of  practitioners  to  assist  in  this  restruc- 
turing. These  must  be  today's  students. 
Unfortunately,  many  of  our  institutions 
of  higher  education  are  still  turning  out 
students  trained  in  the  theory  of  nar- 
row traditional  disciplines. 

For  all  of  these  reasons.  I  firmly  en- 
dorse the  local  Urban  Corps  student-in- 
volvement programs  that  are  being  de- 
veloped in  Maryland  and  throughout  the 
Nation.  Such  locally-developed  and  lo- 
cally-controlled programs  serve  as  an  in- 
terface between  the  academic  commu- 
nity and  urban  government.  Urban  Coi-ps 
interns  have  the  opportunity  to  relate 
theory  to  reality  and  to  apply  their  ener- 
gies directly  on  problems  within  their 
field  of  interest.  Such  programs  provide 
a  practical  experience  which  simply 
carmot  be  matched  for  those  students 
who  will  comprise  the  new  generation  of 
practitioners. 

In  the  Baltimore  region  there  are  now 
two  Urban  Corps  programs:  the  Balti- 
more Urban  Corps,  developed  and  man- 
aged by  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and  the 
Baltimore  Metropohtan  Urban  Corps, 
sponsored  by  the  Regional  Planning 
Council.  The  Baltimore  Urban  Corps 
works  with  city  agencies  and  is  directed 
by  the  office  of  the  mayor,  while  the  Met- 
ropolitan Urban  Corps  deals  largely 
with  State  agencies.  The  two  programs 
were  independently  initiated  in  the  ear- 
ly fall  of  1969.  and  will  complement 
each  other. 

The  Urban  Corps  in  the  Baltimore  area 
will  provide  an  educational  experience 
for  both  the  student  intern  and  the  city 
government  employer — each  gaining  a 
better  perspective  of  one  another.  In 
addition,  such  programs  bring  the  aca- 
demic community  closer  to  the  actual 
workings  of  urban  government  which 
can  only  help  reduce  the  often-present 
alienation  between  the  two. 

Urban  Corps  programs  across  the  Na- 
tion would  not  solve  all  of  our  urban 
problems,  however,  they  are  a  beginning 
effort  geared  toward  constructive  action 
and  change.  I'm  very  encouraged  about 
the  establishment  of  two  Urban  Corps 
programs  in  my  home  State  and  ap- 
plaud the  national  effort  in  helping  to  re- 
direct our  domestic  priorities. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  statement  about 
the  Urban  Corps,  a  list  of  programs  in 
operation  or  being  developed,  a  Satur- 
day Review  article,  and  a  New  York 
Times  article. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


An  Introductton  to  the  Urban  Corps 

Our  cities  are  faced  with  an  overwhelming 
variety  of  serious  and  complex  problems.  It 
Is  clear  that  these  problems  cannot  be  re- 
solved with  our  present  resources;  new 
sources  of  talented  and  motivat-ed  personnel 
must  be  found  to  aid  In  the  solution  of  the 
crises  of  our  cities. 

Our  colleges  and  universities  are  also  un- 
dergoing a  thorough  re-evaluation  of  their 
goals.  Students  are  asking  for  more  "rele- 
vance" In  their  educational  experience  and 
for  the  opportunity  to  take  an  active  part 
in  shaping  the  future  of  the  society  in  which 
they  live.  Simultaneously,  institutions  of 
higher  learning  are  seeking  ways  of  provid- 
ing genuine  service  to  the  community  at 
large.  This  growing  desire  to  extend  the  learn- 
ing experience  beyond  the  campus  gates,  to 
test  academic  theory  against  the  conditions 
in  the  real  world  present  a  challenge  and 
an  opportunity  to  both  government  and 
higher  education. 

Urban  Corps  programs  meet  that  challenge 
by  bringing  together  the  city  and  the  aca- 
demic community  through  internships  in 
urban  government. 

An  Urban  Corps  program  has  four  basic 
objectives: 

1.  To  provide  young  men  and  women  with 
the  opportunity  to  participate  first-hand  in 
all  aspects  of  urban  government; 

2.  To  provide  the  community  with  skilled 
and  motivated  manpower  willing  and  able 
to  perform  Important  and  meaningful  as- 
signments in  the  public  interest; 

3.  To  attract  into  local  government  the 
new  talent  it  so  urgently  requires;  and 

4.  To  bring  the  unique  capabilities  and 
resources  of  the  academic  community  to 
bear  upon  the  problems  of  the  city. 

URBAN    CORPS    OPERATIONS 

Urban  Corps  students  may  be  Involved  in 
every  aspect  of  Urban  government.  Assign- 
ments have  ranged  from  community  develop- 
ment and  counseling  to  medical  technology 
and  legal  research.  Every  assignment  must 
contain  two  critical  elements,  each  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  render  the  program  effec- 
tive. These  are  the  value  of  the  assignment 
to  the  community,  and  the  value  of  the  ex- 
perience to  the  student.  If  the  latter  is  miss- 
ing, the  program  becomes  an  employment 
service,  while  if  the  former  Is  ignored,  a  truly 
significant  resource  is  wasted. 

Urban  Corps  students  participate  full- 
time  during  the  summer  vacation  period,  and 
take  part  in  the  program  on  a  part-time  basis 
while  classes  are  in  session.  Increasingly, 
colleges  are  offering  their  students  the  oppor- 
tunity to  spend  one  or  more  semesters  work- 
ing off-campus  in  a  full-time  assignment 
related  to  their  studies  and  interests. 

An  Urban  Corps  is  a  local  program,  locally 
developed  and  locally  run.  E^ch  Urban  Corps 
is  based  upon  the  specific  needs  and  priori- 
ties of  the  particular  community,  and  can 
vary  in  structure  and  emphasis  to  most  effec- 
tively meet  local  requirements. 

An  Urban  Corps  may  be  a  structural  part 
of  the  city  government,  frequently  a  unit 
of  the  chief  executive's  office.  Depending 
upon  local  circumstances  it  may  also  be 
Joined  with  other  related  programs,  such  as 
youth  opportunity  or  manpower  agencies. 
Some  Urban  Corps  programs  are  administered 
by  multi-governmental  organizations,  such 
as  councils  of  governments  or  metropolitan 
coordinating  bodies.  In  a  few  instances,  spe- 
cial purpose  corporations,  quasi-govern- 
mental or  educational,  have  been  formed  to 
provide  the  meet  flexible  home  for  Urban 
Corps, 

An  Urban  Corps  Is  a  cooperative  effort, 
with  local  colleges  and  universities  taking 
an  active  part  in  designing  the  program  to 
develop  its  educational  value  as  well  as 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  city. 

Once  the  program  Is  launched,  many  com- 
munities Invite  more  distant  educational  in- 


stitutions to  take  part  in  their  Urban  Corps. 
This  is  esi)eclany  useful  for  the  local  student 
who  attends  out-of-town  college,  and  yet 
wants  to  get  Involved  In  his  home  town 
when  he  returns  on  vacation. 

FUNDING    AN    URBAN    CORPS 

The  uniqueness  of  the  Urban  Corps  con- 
cept rests  in  large  measure  upon  its  eco- 
nomic feasibility. 

The  Federal  College  Work-Study  Program 
offers  a  uniquely  solid  base  for  funding  an 
Urban  Corps. 

Administered  by  the  US,  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, the  College  Work-Study  Program  pro- 
vides funds  to  participating  colleges  for  the 
employment  of  qualified  students,  either  in 
work  for  the  institution  Itself  (for  example, 
in  the  library  or  cafeteria) .  or  in  work  in  the 
public  interest  for  a  public  agency  or  private 
non-profit  organizations.  It  is  this  latter  op- 
tion under  which  an  Urban  Corps  may  ob- 
tain this  source  of  support. 

Through  the  College  Work-Study  Program, 
up  to  eighty  percent  of  the  student's  com- 
pensation is  provided  by  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment, with  the  remaining  twenty  percent 
coming  from  local  sources. 

The  College  Work-Study  Program  has  been 
substantially  funded  since  its  creation  in 
1965.  Current  authorizations  for  the  program 
are  in  excess  of  $150-million  annually,  and 
authorized  levels  approaich  the  third  of  a 
billion  mark.  More  than  two  thousand  col- 
leges, universities  and  vocational  schools  (in- 
cluding proprietary  Institutions)  take  pari  in 
the  College  Work-Study  Program,  and  hun- 
dreds more  enroll  each  year. 

Student  eligibility  for  assistance  under  the 
CoUege  Work-Study  Program  is  based  on 
four  elements : 

1.  He  must  be  enrolled  as  a  full-time  stu- 
dent; 

2.  He  must  be  in  good  academic  standing: 

3.  He  must  be  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  (or  file  a  notice  of  intention  to  be- 
come a  citizen ) ;  and 

4.  He  must  demonstrate,  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  his  college,  that  he  needs  the  Income 
from  such  employment  in  order  to  continue 
his  higher  education. 

A  great  many  students  from  various  eco- 
nomic backgrounds  must  work,  during  the 
summer  or  part-time  during  the  academic 
year,  in  order  to  remain  in  school,  and  these 
young  jjeople  are  often  clearly  eligible  for 
College  Work-Study  grants.  Naturally,  pri- 
ority is  given  to  thoee  students  who  dem- 
onstrate the  greatest  need. 

The  twenty  per  cent  shtire  Is  derived  most 
often  from  local  funds.  This  may  take  the 
form  of  money  already  being  utilized  for  part- 
time  or  summer  employment  of  college  stu- 
dents, or  It  may  entail  modest  new  appro- 
priations to  Initiate  the  program.  In  some 
situations,  the  stag^e  assists  local  municipyall- 
ties  In  making  the  match.  The  College  Work- 
Study  Program  is  also  unique  among  fed- 
eral programs  in  that  its  matching  require- 
ment may  be  met  with  other  federal  funds 
(e.g.,  Model  Cities,  Community  Action  Pro- 
grams, etc.) . 

Several  communities  have  been  able  to 
obtain  significant  private  sector  support  for 
their  local  Urban  Corps.  This  introduces  even 
further  flexibility  to  the  program,  allowing 
for  the  Involvement  of  highly  qualified  stu- 
dents who  may  not  be  eligible  for  College 
Work-Study  Prog^ram  assistance,  and  for  the 
development  of  supplemental  programming 
to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  Urban 
Corps  as  a  learning  experience. 

An  Urban  Corps  can  be  essentially  self- 
supporting  in  terms  of  administrative  staff- 
ing. The  students  themselves  provide  a 
uniquely  capable  pool  of  talented  and  moti- 
vated personnel,  filling  positions  ranging 
from  program  developers  to  payroll  auditors. 
Overhead  costs  may  thus  be  kept  to  a  bare 
minimum,  while  the  energy  and  enthusiasm 
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of  the  students  tends  to  keep  the  program 
dynamic   and  responsive. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  URBAN  CORPS 

The  concept  of  the  Urban  Corps  was  pio- 
neered in  New  York  City  by  r^layor  John  V. 
Lindsay,  In  1966  the  nation's  first  Urban 
Corps  took  form  there,  with  more  than 
1.000  students  from  52  colleges  and  univer- 
sities taking  part  in  that  Initial  effort. 

Deputy  Mayor  Timothy  W.  Costello,  who 
developed  the  first  program,  described  the 
Urban  Corps  as  a  way  to  "bridge  the  gap 
between  our  city  and  its  young  people."  A 
College  professor  himself,  he  stressed  the 
importance  of  making  the  Urban  Corps  an 
intellectual  as  well  as  vocational  experience. 

The  Urban  Corps  grew  steadily  in  New 
York,  each  year  adding  more  students  to  its 
enrollment,  until  in  the  summer  of  1969 
more  than  3,000  young  people  took  part  in 
the  program.  Significantly,  the  desire  of  city 
agencies  to  use  this  new  resource  Increased 
at  an  even  more  rapid  rate,  with  latest  fig- 
ures showing  more  than  twice  as  many  re- 
quests as  available  students. 

THE   URBAN   CORPS   NATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
OFFICE 

In  the  fall  of  1968  the  Ford  Foundation 
provided  funds  for  the  establishment  of  an 
Urban  Corps  National  Development  Office 
to  assist  cities  in  the  development  of  their 
own  local  Uroan  Corps  programs.  During  the 
summer  of  1969.  the  Urban  Corps  National 
Development  Office  was  Instrumental  in  stim- 
ulating the  development  of  local  Urban  Corps 
in  more  than  fifteen  cities  from  Boston  to 
San  Fremclsco.  A  subsequent  renewal  of  the 
Ford  grant,  together  with  the  active  support 
and  encouragement  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation and  various  national  organizations 
(such  as  the  International  City  Management 
Association  and  the  President's  Council  on 
YouthOpportunity )  .has  permitted  the  Urban 
Corps  National  Development  Office  to  ex- 
pand its  efforts  to  over  a  hundred  communi- 
ties throughout  the  nation  Interested  in  es- 
tablishing local  Urban  Corps  programs.  In 
addition,  the  National  Development  Office  has 
begun  work  with  several  states  towards  the 
creation  of  state-wide  student  community 
involvement  programs  patterned  along  the 
Urban  Corps  model. 

The  Urban  Corps  National  Development  Of- 
fice provides  technical  assistance,  documen- 
tary materials  and  on-site  consultation,  all 
designed  to  simplify  the  process  of  develop- 
ing a  local  Urban  Corps.  The  Urban  Corps 
National  News  provides  a  semi-monthly  re- 
view of  Urban  Corps  developments  through- 
out the  nation.  Including  legal  and  legisla- 
tive changes  and  examples  of  innovative  pro- 
graming and  funding  concepts. 

Through  the  support  of  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion, the  assistance  of  the  Urban  Corps  Na- 
tional Development  Office  is  available  with- 
out charge  to  any  governmental  entity  or 
institution  of  higher  education. 

Urban    Corps    Programs    in    Operation    or 

Development 

MUNICIPAL    programs 

Akron,  Ohio 
Albuquerque,  N,M. 
Alexandria,  Va, 
Atlanta.  Ga. 
Baltimore.  Md. 
Battle  Creek.  Mich. 
Birmingham.  Ala. 
Boston.  Mass. 
Boulder,  Colo, 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Buffalo,  N.Y. 
Canton.  Ohio 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
Columbus,  Oa. 
Columbus,  CttUo 
Compton,  Cal. 
Dallas,  TexM 


Dayton,  Ohio 
Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 
Denver,  Colo. 
Deis  Moines,  Iowa 
Detroit,  Mich, 
El  Paso,  Texas 
Eugene.  Ore. 
Port  Lauderdale.  Fla. 
Fort  Wayne.  Ind. 
Fresno,  Cal. 
Galveston,  Texas 
Garland,  Texas 
Gary,  Ind, 
Hampton,  Va. 
Hartford,  Conn, 
Honolulu,  Hawaii 
Houston.  Texas 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Jackson,  Miss, 
Kalamazoo.  Mich. 
Kansas  City,  Kan. 
Littleton.  Colo. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Madison,  Wise. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
Miami,  Fla. 
Milwaukee,  Wise. 
Minneaix)lis,  Minn. 
Nashville.  Tenn. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
New  Orleans.  La. 
New  York.  N.Y. 
Norfolk,  Va. 
Oakland,  Cal. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa, 
Portland,  Ore. 
Richmond,  Ky. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
San  Antonio,  Texas 
San  Bernardino,  Cal. 
San  Diego,  Cal, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
San  Juan,  P,R. 
Savannah,  Ga. 
Scottsdale,  Ariz. 
Seattle.  Wash. 
South  El  Monte,  Cal. 
Syracuse,  N.Y. 
Tempe.  Ariz, 
Toledo.  Ohio 
Trenton.  N.J. 
Tulsa,  Okla. 
Washington,  D,C. 
Winston-Salem,  N.C. 

COX7NTT    AND    REGIONAL    PROGRAMS 

Baltimore   Regional   Urt>an    Corps. 
Bridgeix>rt  Regional  Urban  Corps  (Conn.). 
Los  Angeles  Regional  Urban  Corps. 
Maricopa  County  Urban  Corps  (Ariz.) . 
Miami-Dade  County  Urban  Corps  (Fla.). 
N.Y, -N.J. -Conn.  Metropolitan  Urban  Corps. 
Syracuse-Onondaga   County   Urban   Corps 
(N.Y.). 

STATE  PROGRAMS 

Iowa. 

Massachusetts, 
New  Jersey. 
Pennsylvania. 
Rhode  Island. 
Vermont, 

Urban  Cokp  Goes  National 
Across  the  Nation,  in  cities  trapped  In 
chronic  crisis  and  mired  in  tired  bureaucra- 
cies, there  are  tasks  undone  and  programs 
never  carried  out  for  lack  of  funds  and 
talented  personnel.  In  those  same  cities  are 
thousands  of  college  students  looking  for 
ways  to  put  their  academic  knowledge  to 
practical  use. 

This  past  summer  seventeen  cities — from 
Boston  to  Atlanta  to  Minneapolis — adopted 
a  prog^ram  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
both  clUes  and  students.  The  urban  Corps,  as 
it  U  called,  brings  undergraduate  and  gradu- 
ate students  to  work  in  city  government  on 


"internship  assignments"  in  a  wide  range  of 
fields.  In  Dayton.  Ohio,  for  example,  students 
vorked  for  the  Department  of  Community 
Development,  the  Division  of  Correction,  and 
the  Model  Cities  Planning  Council,  among 
others.  In  Minneapolis,  they  served  as  man- 
agement and  research  assistants  in  city  plan- 
mng,  the  city  attorney's  office,  the  police  and 
the  p>arks  departments. 

The  Urban  Corps  sees  to  It  that  these  as- 
signments are  substantive  activities  that  re- 
quire the  talents  of  college  students,  and  not 
Just  make-work  routine  tasks.  While  there 
Is  a  National  Urban  Corps  office  to  provide 
information  and  help  launch  programs,  each 
city  develops  its  own  plan  and  contracts 
Independently  with  colleges  and  universities. 
Some  cities  prefer  to  use  students  only  in  al- 
ready existing  agencies.  Others  see  the  new 
manpKrwer  as  an  opfwrtunlty  to  develop  proj- 
ects long  neglected  for  lack  of  time  and 
talent.  Minneapwlis.  lor  instance,  needed  a 
street-theater  group  to  develop  plays  es- 
pecially for  neighborhood  audiences. 

The  program  is  financed  primarily  by  fed- 
eral funds  through  the  College  Work-Study 
Program  (CWSPI.  Through  the  colleges,  the 
federal  government  provides  80  per  cent  of 
the  needed  money:  the  city  supplies  the 
other  20  per  cent.  Most  of  this  goes  for  stu- 
dents' salaries — between  82.25  and  83  25  an 
hour.  The  program  Is  student-administered, 
keeping  overhead  negligible  and  allowing  a 
large  project  to  operate  on  a  minimal  budget. 

CWSP  funds  are  available  only  to  students 
who  could  not  otherwise  afford  to  stay  In 
college.  In  a  number  of  cities,  therefore,  the 
Urban  Corp>s  is  seeking  funds  from  other 
sources  to  allow  a  wider  range  of  students  to 
participate.  In  Atlanta,  the  Southern  Re- 
gional Education  Board  and  Atlanta  busi- 
nessmen helped  to  expand  the  program. 

Urban  C3orps  programs  continue  through 
the  school  year  on  a  part-time  basis,  and 
other  cities  are  expected  to  pick  up  the  Idea 
this  fall.  F\irther  information  can  be  ob- 
tained from  Michael  Goldstein,  Urban  Corps 
National  Development  Office.  250  Broadway, 
New  York,  New  York  10007.— B.  B.  S. 

Crrv's    "Peace    Corps"    Ends    a    Productive 

StJMMER 

In  a  humid  school  auditorium  in  Harlem 
recently,  a  drama  student  from  Queens  Col- 
lege was  staging  his  first  theatrical  produc- 
tion, an  elaborate  musical  with  sailors,  pi- 
rates and  monsters  played  by  more  than 
300  excited  youngsters  enrolled  in  a  city-run 
summer  day  camp. 

At  about  the  same  time,  in  a  crowded 
room  of  a  rundown  Bronx  settlement  house, 
a  petite  Raddiffe  senior  majoring  in  govern- 
ment was  speaking  before  a  loud  and  hostile 
community  meeting  as  a  representative  of 
Borough  President  Herman  BadlUo, 

At  Bellevue  Hospital,  a  Yeshlva  College 
sophomore  •was  expertly  photographing  pat- 
terns in  cancer  cells  with  an  electron 
microscope. 

These  young  people  were  members  of  the 
New  York  Urban  Corps,  a  four-year-old  city 
program  that  enables  more  than  3.000  stu- 
dents from  150  colleges  and  universities  to 
work  as  "internes"  In  local  government  agen- 
cies and  government-sponsored  offices. 

a    TT.S. -aided   PROGRAM 

In  the  program,  which  ended  last  Friday, 
the  students  earned  an  average  of  $2  to  (3  an 
hour  for  a  40-hour  work  week.  The  Federal 
Government  paid  80  per  cent  of  each  stu- 
dent's salary  and  the  city  paid  20  per  cent. 
The  city  allocated  8450,000  this  year  to  sup- 
port the  organization,  which  Mayor  Lindsay 
calls  New  York's  "peace  corps." 

"Involving  young  people  In  the  city  Is  a 
good  Investment,"  said  49-year-old  Martin 
Rose,  executive  director  of  the  Urban  Corps 
"The  city  agencies  know  these  students 
might   stay   on   In  city   government.   There 
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were  10.000  openings  In  the  city  for  Jobs  this 
summer  alone." 

Impressed  by  New  York's  experience,  a 
doeen  cities  In  the  country — Including  Bos- 
ton, Atlanta  amd  Detroit — started  their  own 
Urban  Corps  this  summer. 

The  program  here  was  marked  by  flexibil- 
ity. Some  of  Its  participants  worked  In  the 
city's  slum  neighborhoods — organizing  the 
pwor  on  a  deteriorating  Lower  East  Side 
block,  providing  recreation  for  youngsters  In 
summer  school,  helping  to  train  the  men- 
tally handicapped  in  city  hospitals.  Others 
were  Involved  in  city  administrative  work. 
Still  others  found  opportunities  to  further 
their  specialties  in  the  arts  and  sciences. 

MERBICK    HAS    rr    EAST 

When  he  applied  for  his  Urban  Corpw  Job 
last  spring.  Greg  Antonaccl.  the  Queens  Col- 
lege drama  student,  did  not  expect  to  be 
s'agmg  an  original  musical  with  a  cast  of 
300  restless  youngsters. 

"David  Merrick  has  it  easy!"  he  said  the 
other  day.  "I  spent  hours  Just  yelling  'React ! 
React!'  to  kids  who  stood  with  their  hands 
folded  In  the  middle  of  a  Jellyfish  attack. 
I  felt  more  like  Vinc«  Lombardi  than  a  stage 
director. 

"But  I  learned  what  I  could  do.  I  never 
thought  I  had  it  in  me  to  put  on  that  play 
and  I  surprised  myself.  I  got  those  kids  to 
communicate,  and  I  felt  proud  of  their 
pride." 

In  the  marble  hallways  of  the  Bronx 
County  Courthouse.  Sandra  Ravlch,  the  Rad- 
cUSfe  senior  working  for  the  Borough  Presi- 
dents office,  had  a  different  reaction, 
however. 

"I  don't  feel  I'm  making  that  much  of  a 
contribution,  "  she  said.  "I'm  not  sure  there's 
much  one  person  can  do.  Sometimes  I'm  pes- 
simistic, sometimes  I'm  optimistic.  I  think 
I'm  the  one  who's  benefited  from  this  sum- 
mer, not  necessarily  anyone  else." 

AN    ENCOUNTER    WFTH    ANGER 

An  auburn-haired  student  from  Winthrop. 
Mass..  who  had  never  before  been  in  the 
Bronx.  Miss  Ravlch  worked  In  the  section  of 
the  Boroug.h  President's  office  that  acts  as 
liaison  with  the  county's  local  Community 
Planning  Boards. 

In  this  capacity,  ahe  attended  several  com- 
munity meetings,  Including  one  In  which  a 
group  of  angry  board  members  was  upset 
t>ecause  the  City  Council  had  voted  to  open 
membership  on  the  board  to  those  living 
outside  the  planning  district.  The  board 
members  felt  Mr.  BadiUo's  office  was  to 
blame. 

"We  all  sat  around  a  big  table,  and.  be- 
lieve me.  at  first  I  felt  like  crawling  under 
it,"  said  Miss  Ravlch.  "But  our  office  wasn't 
at  fault,  and  I  had  to  help  soften  the  ani- 
mosity, I  learned  a  lot  that  night,  more  than 
you  learn  in  a  government  course  at  Har- 
vard." 

While  Miss  Ravlch  saw  the  city  bureauc- 
racy function  from  the  inside,  four  students 
were  working  with  the  residents  of  East 
Seventh  Street  on  the  Lower  East  Side, 
cleaning  up  a  lot  for  use  as  a  playground, 
obtaining  intercoms  for  building  eptrances. 

"You  learn  what  a  complex  thing  a  block 
is, "  said  Paul  Andrews,  a  senior  at  Manhat- 
tan College.  "We've  got  hippies,  blacks, 
Spanish-speaking  people,  students,  radicals,  a 
publisher,  a  Democratic  district  leader,  mu- 
sicians, lawyers,  a  doctor — great  human  re- 
sources on  one  block  that  people  dismiss  as 
a  slum. 

"What  this  summer  proved  to  me  Is  that 
anything  people  want  has  to  be  done  by 
themselves.  Massive  government  programs 
aren't  the  answer." 

A  I.OOK  AT  rtrrmx  jobs 
For  some  students  the  Urban  Corps  of- 
fered a  way  to  learn,  more  about  a  future 
profeBsion.     At     Bellerue     Hospital,     Mark 


Rand,  a  Yeshlva  College  sophomore,  stepped 
away  from  the  shiny  (40.0()0  electron  micro- 
scope in  a  dark  room  on  the  second  floor 
of  the  Pathology  Building. 

"I  always  wanted  to  be  a  doctor,"  Mr.  Rand 
said.  "But  I  never  before  realized  the  In- 
tensity of  training  that's  required.  And  the 
dedication!  You  have  to  be  a  scientist  and 
a  day-to-day  doctor.  It  takes  a  long  time 
to  reach  that  point." 

Across  the  city,  at  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  Cynthia  Goddard,  a 
Sarah  Lawrence  College  Junior,  studied  a 
book  on  craftwork  in  ancient  Iran. 

An  anthropology  major,  she  was  doing  re- 
search for  Dr.  Walter  A.  Pairservis  Jr.,  cura- 
tor of  Asian  ethnology,  who  wanted  to  know 
what  craftwork  In  Iran  was  known  to  be 
indigenous  and  what  was  known  to  have 
been  Imported. 

"I  love  the  people  here,"  she  said.  "They're 
beautiful.  For  me,  the  Urban  Corpus  was  a 
chance  to  really  see  firsthand  the  kind  of 
work  I  probably  will  do  after  college." 


CRIME  IN  THE  STREETS 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
time  when  the  problem  of  crime  Is  upper- 
most in  our  minds,  I  want  to  share  a  most 
interesting  poetic  interpretation  of  the 
problem  by  Mrs.  Blanche  Clark  Nevers 
of  Rye,  N.H.  I  think  she  has  expressed, 
with  a  good  deal  of  impact,  the  uneasi- 
ness which  many  people  feel  as  a  result 
of  the  growing  presence  of  crime  in  our 
Nation.  She  points  up,  in  a  different  way, 
the  need  to  act. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  Mrs.  Nevers'  poem  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Crime  in  the  Streets 

(By  Blanche  Clark  Nevers) 

Once  upon  a  happier  time  we  welcomed  the 
dusk, 

And  the  hushed  awareness  of  the  almost 
night. 

Small  voices  chirped  a  litany  In  the  grassy 
places: 

Shy  hand  clasped  hand  and  the  street  em- 
braced  our   st«p>s   and   our   laughter. 

Now  fear's  tenuous  fingers  claw  the  dark- 
ness. 

And,  like  alley  rats  we  scurry  for  cover  .  .  . 

Leaving  the  beauty  of  the  night  to  desecra- 
tion! 


DRAJA  MIKHAILOVICH— YUGOSLAV 
GUERRILLA  LEADER 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Illinois.  Mr,  President, 
for  more  than  20  years  a  determined 
coalition  of  Americans  and  Yugoslavian 
refugees  have  struggled  against  over- 
whelming odds  to  clear  the  name  and 
memory  of  World  War  11  Yugoslav  guer- 
rilla leader  Draja  Mikhailovlch. 

After  the  war  Mikhailovich  was  tried 
and  executed  by  the  Tito  government  for 
collaboration  with  Germany. 

The  Tucson  Dally  Citizen  recently  pub- 
lished an  article  by  Richard  Pelman,  an 
American  flyer  who  safely  escaped  from 
occupied  Yugoslavia  with  the  aid  of 
Mikhailovich  euid  his  Chetniks.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Major  Pelman's 
story  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  bein«  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


(From   the   Tucson    (Ariz.)    Dally    Citizen. 

May  16,  1970 1 
D.  Mikhailovich:  Pate  Was  Merciij:ss  to  Me 
When  It  Threw  Me  Into  This  Maelstrom 
(By  Richard  L.  Felman) 

(EnrroR's  note. — MaJ.  Richard  L.  Felman 
(USAF,  Ret.)  has  lived  in  Tucson  the  past 
two  decades.  He  Is  a  former  New  Yorker.  He 
remains  active  in  numerous  ways  in  his  fight 
to  clear  the  name  of  Mikhailovich,  recently 
attracting  publicity  against  the  Tito-backed 
entry  of  a  lavish  movie,  "The  Battle  of 
Neretva,"  in  last  month's  Oscar  Award  sweep- 
stakes in  the  best  foreign  film  categwy.  It 
did  not  win.) 

To  the  hundreds  of  us  in  uniform,  home 
from  history's  greatest  war  (which  was  still 
unfinished  behind  us) ,  there  was  no  more 
beautiful  sight  in  the  world  than  New  York 
harbor. 

Drinking  in  the  sights  of  New  York — from 
shipslde  was  diversion  enough  as  we  waited 
out  the  seemingly  Interminable  time  for 
anchoring. 

I  was  hungrier  for  a  newspaper  than  for  a 
Red  Cross  coffee-doughnut  feed  and  eagerly 
grasped  a  New  York  Times.  On  Page  two,  my 
whole  homecoming  Jubilation  was  shattered. 

There  was  a  dispatch  from  Yugoslavia: 
"Marshall  Tito  announced  his  Partisan  forces 
had  successfully  destroyed  the  large  am- 
munition dump  and  a  railroad  terminal  at 
Gorny  MUovlts  after  fighting  off  superior 
numbers  of  German  and  collaborating  Chet- 
nik  troops." 

Not  true!  I  was  on  that  raid.  With  the 
Chetniks.  It  was  a  Chetnlk  raid.  There  wasn't 
a  Red  Star — a  Tito  emblem — within  60  miles! 

On  April  6,  1941,  the  savage  hordes  of  the 
Nazi  Juggernaut  Invaded  Yugoslavia.  Ita 
popular  king,  Peter  II,  was  smuggled  into 
London  to  live  the  unsatisfactory  life  of  a 
ruler  In  exile. 

The  Yugoslav  Army  Peter  had  left  behind 
was  poorly  equipped,  a  sitting  duck  for  the 
then  exalted  Wehrmacht  Panzer  divlsioos. 
Within  a  matter  of  days,  Adolf  Hitler  had,  for 
the  motnent,  another  country — proud  Yugo- 
slavia— In  his  pocket  of  world  conquest. 

Hitler  had  the  country,  true.  But  not  its 
people.  Though  King  Peter  had  Qed  he  had 
left  behind  a  man  named  DraJa  Mikhailovich, 
Peter's  Minister  of  War  and  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Yugoslav  armed  forces. 

Mikhailovich  quickly  assembled  his  make- 
shift, slingshot  army  and  retreated  to  the 
hills.  The  first  great  guerrilla  leader  of 
World  War  II  began  to  make  himself  known. 
Reports  began  sifting  through  the  German 
occupation  lines  of  his  sp)€ctacular  raids  on 
German  garrisons,  his  acts  of  sabotage  and 
of  constant  harassment  of  the  Nazis. 

Top  German  staff  officers  eventually  were 
to  admit  that  Mikhailovich  caused  so  much 
embarrassment  to  the  invincible  Nazi  ma- 
chine that  Hitler  had  transferred  four  Panzer 
divisions  frxjm  the  Russian  front  to  wipe  him 
out  at  all  costs;  that  the  pullout  of  those 
same  divisions  spelled  the  difference  in  the 
tialance  of  power  on  the  Russian  front  and 
changed  the  tide  of  the  war. 

Since  September.  1939,  when  Hitler  over- 
ran Poland,  no  country  or  people  had  been 
able  to  offer  anything  more  than  token  re- 
sistance to  the  onrushing  Nazi  steamroller. 

When  Mikhailovich  took  to  the  hills,  and 
the  exploits  of  his  300,000  beggarly-looking 
soldiers  began  resounding  throughout  the 
Allied  world,  it  was  as  if  the  first  flame  of 
hope  had  lit  up  the  skies  of  the  free  world 
In  signal  that  the  great  German  Army 
could,  after  all,  be  put  down. 

Americans  viewed  Mlkailovlch  and  his 
"Chetniks  "  as  the  20th  Century  David,  braz- 
enly challenging  Oollath.  Newspapers  paid 
tribute  with  admiring  banners.  Hollywood 
Issued  a  box  oBice  cinch  with  Its  own  version 
of  the  brave  Chetniks.  The  May  25,  1942, 
edition   of   Tixut   magazine    emblaaoned    a 
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DraJa  Mikhailovich  proflle  on  its  cover.  Chil- 
dren dropped  "Cowboys  and  Indians"  and 
played  "Chetniks." 

I  knew  this  man,  this  legend. 

He  and  his  Chetniks  saved  my  life. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  n,  there  were 
approximately  600  other  American  flyers  who 
could  say  the  same.  Many  of  them,  to  this 
day,  are  as  embroiled  as  I  in  a  iinlque  mis- 
sion: to  restore  the  glory  of  Mlkhalloviclr 
which,  long  before  the  great  war  ended,  was 
cloaked  in  undeserved  Ignominy  by  the  fickle 
fortunes  of  international  politics  which 
placed  the  winning  of  the  war  above  one 
man's  honor.  So  we  believe. 

King  Peter  has  twice  bestowed  coveted 
decorations  on  me,  and  has  similarly  honored 
some  of  the  other  Americans  who  still  work 
to  clear  the  name  of  their  beloved  DraJa. 

On  Feb.  4,  1944,  I  won  my  wings  and 
second  lieutenant's  commission.  I  picked  up 
my  lO-man  crew  at  Westover  Field,  Mass., 
and  a  shiny,  new  B-24  Liberator  bomber  at 
Mitchell  Field,  N.Y. 

At  Morrison  Field,  Fla.,  we  received  our 
sealed,  secret  orders  to  be  opened  after  take- 
off. Nervotisly,  we  tore  them  open  the  Instant 
we  were  outside  the  three-mile  limit.  "As- 
signment— 98th  Bombardment  Group,  15th 
Air  Force,  Italy." 

Trinidad,  Brazil,  Dakar,  Marrakesch,  Tu- 
nisia and,  finally,  Lecce,  Italy. 

We  began  to  see  what  lay  ahead  of  us 
our  first  night  in  Lecce.  A  bull  session  devel- 
oped with  the  experienced  crews  .  .  .  three 
crews  lost  that  day,  two  the  day  before  .  .  . 
60  per  cent  crew  turnover  due  to  losses  the 
previous  two  months  .  .  .  the  neighboring 
"Fighting  100"  completely  wiped  out. 

We  were  not  to  remain  rookies  long.  After 
a  lone,  brief  orientation  flight,  our  ship, 
which  we  had  christened  Never  A  Dull  Mo- 
ment, was  thrown  Into  Rumania,  Germany, 
Yugoslavia,  Northern  Italy,  Southern  France, 
Austria  and  Hungary — 23  missions  in  slightly 
more  than  one  month ! 

We  began  to  feel  Invincible,  despite  our 
share  of  fighter  attacks,  engine  fires,  emer- 
gency landings  and  other  scrapes.  After  a 
mission  to  Munich,  we  counted  212  flak  holes 
m  our  beloved  ship. 

Then  came  Ploestl. 

The  pre-dawn  brleflng  officer  was  saying: 
"Gentlemen,  ovix  target  for  today  Is  the 
Astro  Romano  oil  refinery  at  Ploestl,  Ru- 
mania .  .  .  most  heavily  defended  target  in 
all  of  Europe  .  .  .  the  German  machine  runs 
on  oil;  destroy  his  oil  supplies  and  his  entire 
system  collapses  .  .  .  Ploestl  supplies  80  per 
cent  of  the  enemy's  oil."  Descriptions,  photo- 
graphs, number  and  location  of  enemy  flak 
guns,  enemy  fighter  bases  pinpointed,  where 
to  expect  our  own  fighter  escort,  etc. 

And  finally,  a  strange  caution. 

If  we  w««  forced  to  ball  out  over  Yugo- 
slavia, the  briefing  officer  was  saying,  we  were 
insrta-uoted  to  seek  out  "the  guerrilla  fighter 
with  the  Red  Star  on  his  hat." 

That  was  our  first  word  that  Mikhailovich 
was  no  longer  the  guerrilla  darling  of  the  free 
world.  The  Red  Sftars  meant  Tito's  men. 

A  new  intelUgenoe  report  had  Just  come  In 
from  Yugoslavia,  eaid  the  briefing  officer,  that 
Mikhailovich  anc)  bis  Chetnlk  guerrillas  were 
"cutting  off  the  ears"  of  downed  Allied  air- 
men and  turning  them  over  to  the  Nazis! 

At  0613  hours  we  VT«re  off  on  Mission  No. 
24.  It  was  a  clear,  srunny  day  as  the  sliver 
ships  soared  over  the  deep  blue  Adriatic.  The 
sky  was  full  of  airplanes,  250  of  them,  B-24s 
and  B-17s.  The  coastline  of  Yugoslavia 
loomed  up.  We  changed  course  to  avert  a  flak 
area.  Oocaal^nally  a  plane  would  drop  out  of 
formation  and  head  bame  wfth  minor  en^ne 
trouble,  but  the  mighty  ailr  armada 
moved  on. 

At  the  Rumanian  border,  we  picked  up  our 
flgibter  eacort.  To  confuse  grouncj.  tracking 
stations,  we  altered  our  course  a  few  times. 
Everything  was  going  very  well. 


Suddenly,  10  minutes  out  from  the  target, 
all  hell  broke  loose !  It  seemed  ae  If  every  one 
of  Ploeetl's  325  gun  emplaoements  opened  up 
as  one.  Bombers  all  around  us  were  exploding 
or  going  down  in  black  smoke.  Me-109e  were 
coming  at  us  from  every  direction.  The  sky 
ahead  was  almost  solidly  black  with  flak- 
burst. 

"Dear  Lord,  we've  got  10,000  pounds  of  dy- 
namite on  board  .  .  .  keep  heeding  for  tlxe 
targeit  and  get  unloaded  .  .  .  hit  me  later, 
Jerry,  but  not  until  I  unload  ..." 

We  drop  the  bombs.  The  plane  Jumps  100 
feet  higher  with  the  emptying  of  the  load. 
We  rack  over  In  the  direction  of  home.  We 
spot,  a  single  B-17  Flying  Portress  in  a  lonely 
pattern  and  know  it  for  what  It  is:  one  the 
Jerries  captured  Intact  and  used  to  send  up 
to  fly  formation  with  the  Americans,  who 
would  think  it  one  of  theirs.  It  was  calling 
off  our  altitude  to  Jerry's  ground  gun  bat- 
teries. 

Forty-five  minutes  later,  there  was  a  wel- 
come lull  in  the  fighting — but  not  for  long. 
The  Messerschmitts  swarmed  back  and  were 
all  over  us  before  we  knew  what  had  hap- 
pened. Never  A  Dull  Moment  lived  up  to  her 
name  as  never  before.  She  was  riddled  with 
30-mllllmeter  shells.  Half  our  tall  assembly 
was  shot  away.  Our  aileron  controls  were  out. 
Our  rudder  was  gone.  Huge  chunks  were  torn 
from  the  left  wing  and  the  fuselage.  The  in- 
terphone was  kaput  and,  for  a  crowning  blow, 
our  gas  tsoiks  were  punctured. 

"ABANDON    ship!" 

From  18,000  feet,  I  Jumped — my  first  bail- 
out. The  'chute  opened  beautifully  at  the 
right  time.  I  landed  in  an  open  field  and 
msde  a  move  to  get  out  of  harness.  It  was 
only  then  I  realized  I  had  been  hit  and 
couldn't  move  my  leg. 

At  that  moment  I  was  sxurounded — by 
about  20  peasants,  men,  women  and  children. 
The  bearded  men  kissed  me.  The  women  and 
children  kept  an  awed  dlstaJice.  No  red  stars. 
Chetniks!  Instinctively,  the  words  of  the 
briefing  officer  came  to  mind.  I  reached  for 
my  ears  to  protect  them. 

They  didn't  want  my  ears.  TTiey  raised  me 
on  their  shoulders  and  carried  me  about  500 
yards  to  a  group  of  three  cabins  and  laid  me 
comfortably  in  a  small  room. 

More  villagers  came  and  filed  by  my  bed. 
wearing  friendly  visages.  They  brought  fruit, 
flowers  and  slivovltz,  a  Serbian  160-proof 
plum  brandy.  Music  was  played,  children 
danced,  toasts  were  drunk.  Some  slivovltz  was 
poured  over  my  wound  and  bandages  were 
put  on  It. 

An  elderly  peasant  provided  me  with  a 
crude  crutch,  clasped  his  hands  as  though 
saying  grace  and  beckoned  me  to  follow  him. 
He  led  me  to  a  small  wooden  structure  near- 
by, which  was  the  village  chapel.  We  both 
knelt  and  prayed. 

In  the  late  af  temooo.  Col.  Dreglsha  Vaolch 
came  to  welcome  me.  A  man  of  striking  ap- 
pearance, he  was  about  65  years  old,  was 
neatly  dressed  and  had  snow  white  hair  and 
a  trim  goatee. 

Before  the  war,  he  had  been  Belgrade's 
most  noted  editor-publisher.  Soon  after  the 
invasion,  he  left  his  home  and  business  and 
went  into  the  hills.  Mikhailovich  had  made 
him  the  Corps  Commander  of  the  area  I  was 
In.  His  wife,  a  former  school  teacher,  spoke 
English  and.  for  downed  Americans,  was  an 
Invaluable  Interpreter. 

Vaslch  told  me  many  things  that  day.  How 
Chetniks  cheered  each  time  they  saw  Ameri- 
can bombers  overhead.  How  his  people  took 
to  the  hills  In  April,  1941.  How  iCkhallovlch, 
as  King  Peter's  Minister  of  War,  had  gath- 
ered a  guerrilla  force  of  more  than  300,000 
men.  How  they  bad  wreaked  hayoc  with  the 
hated  Nazi. 

How  Moscow-trained  Tito  suddenly  was  on 
the  scene,  declaring  himself  the  ztopresenta- 
tlve  of  the  Yugoslav  government.  How  Tito 
had  been  virtually  unheard  of  In  the  overall 


war  effort  until  the  Big  Three  conference  at 
Teheran  in  November.  1943. 

Stalin.  Vaslch  explained,  seized  on  the  op- 
piortunlty  created  by  the  chaotic  conditions 
of  wartime  occupation  and  an  absent  king. 
Inslsttng  the  Allies  withdraw  their  support 
from  Mikhailovich  and  recognize  his  man 
Tito.  The  wily  Russian  leader  already  was 
planning  the  bloodless  addition  of  another 
country  under  his  control  after  the  war. 

No  official  announcement  was  made,  but 
gradually  Allied  support  to  Mikhailovich 
dropped  off.  Official  communiques  started  to 
come  out  of  Tito's  headquarters  and  Mik- 
hailovich was  abandoned.  But  the  Chetniks 
carried  on. 

Vaslch  explained  the  Germans  were  every- 
where. There  was  a  Nazi  garrison  of  500  troops 
Just  two  miles  away;  another  of  2.000  at  10 
miles. 

He  assigned  a  bodyguard  to  me  I  was  to 
sleep  at  all  times  fully  clothed,  ready  to 
move  at  a  moment's  notice.  Chances  of  evacu- 
ation were  virtually  nil.  Mikhailovich  would 
keep  In  touch  with  my  welfare  at  all  times. 

One  by  one,  all  but  one  of  my  crew  mem- 
bers were  found  by  the  Chetniks  and  reunited 
with  me.  In  each  Instance,  the  welcome  v.-as 
spectacular,  with  embraces,  flowers,  music, 
dancing,  slivovltz. 

We  spent  a  month  roaming  the  hills  with 
different  guerrilla  bands.  For  security  reasons, 
our  crew  never  traveled  more  than  tliree 
In  the  same  group.  We  never  stayed  at  one 
farmhouse  or  other  location  more  than  two 
nights  consecutively.  In  that  month.  I  must 
have  covered  well  over  500  miles.  And  with 
me  every  mile  was  an  Indelible  vision  of  my 
first  days  In  the  village 

About  three  days  after  we  bailed  out.  Col. 
Vaslch  received  an  ultimatum  from  the 
nearest  German  garrison:  turn  over  the  10 
American  flyers  they  had  seen  ball  out  or 
the  Germans  would  wipe  out  an  entire  village 
of  200  women  and  children 

Most  of  us  wanted  to  give  ourselves  up. 
preferring  that,  with  its  promise  of  possible 
escape  opportunities,  to  seeing  200  innocent 
persons  annihilated.  Chetnlk  leaders  would 
not  hear  of  it. 

It  was  a  proud  Yugoslav  heritage  that  life 
without  freedom  was  worse  than  death  The 
sacrificial  village  would  rather  spare  one 
American  flier  who  could  drop  one  bomb  on 
the  enemy  than  to  be  spared  Itself. 

The  next  day.  I  watched  the  burning  of  the 
village  .... 

Vaslch  preferred  that  we  Americans  take 
no  part  In  the  Chetnlk  guerrilla  activities  but 
he  could  hardly  bold  us  back. 

One  night  J-lhodrag.  the  persona!  body- 
guard who  never  left  my  side,  and  I  Joined 
a  group  of  six  Chetniks  and  stole  down  to  a 
railroad  yard.  A  railway  worker  had  brought 
us  news  that  a  supply  train  was  due  to  leave 
fully  loaded  in  the  morning  for  Rumania. 

While  the  rest  of  us  stood  guard,  a  15-year- 
old  Chetnlk  slipped  aboard  the  coal  car  and 
added  what  looked  like  more  hunks  of  coal. 
The  additions  actually  were  pieces  of  coal 
hollowed  out  and  filled  with  TNT. 

The  young  Chetnlk  burled  them  a  certain 
depth  among  the  pieces  of  real  coal — Jnst 
deep  enough  not  to  hit  the  locomotive's  in- 
cinerator until  it  had  crossed  the  border  Into 
Rumania.  An  explosion  In  Yugoslavia  would 
have  meant  wholesale  retaliatory  slaughter 
there. 

Another  method  of  sabotage  we  used  was 
covering  the  axle  gears  of  supply  trucks,  box 
ca'-s  and  other  vehicles  with  finely  pulverized 
gravel.  Many  miles  away  and  many  diys  later, 
trucks  and  trains  would  "mysteriously" 
break  down. 

Meanwhile — always — we  discussed  plans 
for  evacuation. 

We  had  no  means  of  communication  with 
the  Allies.  Although  Mikhailovich  had  a 
shortwave  transmitter,  he  no  longer  was  rec- 
ognized by  the  Allies.  And  we  had  no  pre- 
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arranged  code  or  frequency  on  which  to 
transmit. 

With  an  Increasing  Allied  offensive,  more 
and  more  Americans  were  parachuting  into 
our  midst,  along  with  a  smattering  of  Rus- 
sian, Italian,  French,  Canadian  and  British 
personnel.  A  pow-wow  of  ranking  American 
officers  decided  an  evacuation  should  be  at- 
tempted. We  decided  our  only  chance  was  to 
risk  a  transmission  in  the  clear  and  in  the 
blind  to  15th  Air  Force  Headquarters  at  Barl, 
Italy. 

••S.O.8.  .  .  .  S.O.S.  .  .  .  150  American  crew 
members  in  need  of  rescue  .  .  .  many  sick 
and  wounded  .  .  .  advise  .  .  .  S.O.S.  .  .  ." 

If  ever  received,  the  message  sent  repeat- 
edly for  two  days  was  Ignored. 

With  Mikhailovlch  persona  non  grata  with 
Allied  headquarters,  we  had  to  devise  a  code 
that  would  be  believed.  We  came  up  with  one. 
extremely  complicated — and  a  bit  absurd. 
But  it  worked. 

It  Involved  such  things  as  the  third  letter 
in  the  hometown  of  the  bartender  at  the 
Lecce  Officers  Club  for  use  of  the  letter  A; 
for  B.  the  fourth  letter  In  the  name  on  the 
photograph  on  the  Intelligence  officer's  desk 
at  Brlndlsi.  God  knows  how  it  was  ever  fig- 
ured out. 

All  I  know  is  that  three  days  later,  a  reply 
came  through:  "Standby  for  aircraft  31  July 
2200  hours  .  .  ."  Just  two  days  away. 

The  next  day.  cries  of  "Draja"  rose  up  from 
our  ranks.  Heads  turned  toward  a  man  ap- 
proaching, surrounded  by  scores  of  laughing 
children.  He  went  with  us  to  a  grazing 
meadow  which  could  serve,  if  crudely,  as  a 
rescue  airstrip.  Tliere,  1.000  of  his  troops  put 
on  a  review  in  our  honor. 

Afterwards,  we  assembled  under  a  huge 
tree  and  Mikhailovlch,  through  an  Interpret- 
er, spwke  to  us.  He  sat  on  a  rock  and  dis- 
cussed the  state  of  the  war  with  more  than 
100  bearded,  shabbily  dressed  soldiers  of  a 
foreign  country. 

He  stared  into  space  as  he  related  the 
Yugoslav's  love  of  freedom  to  that  of  the 
American's.  Then  he  expressed  his  disap- 
pointment that  the  Allied  nations  had  aban- 
doned him  to  favor  Tito,  a  bitter  irony  of 
war  which  he  saw  as  a  deceitful  power  play 
by  Stalin. 

He  was  aware,  he  told  us,  of  false  reports 
Tito  had  broadcast  at)out  him.  With  moist 
eyes,  he  appealed  to  us  "take  back  the  truth 
to  your  homeland." 

Quickly,  then,  he  turned  to  the  task  at 
hand,  getting  us  safely  out  of  Yugoslavia. 
Within  a  day  he  would  have  more  than  8,000 
men  surrounding  the  airstrip.  If  the  enemy 
should  discover  the  plan,  his  men  could  hold 
them  off  until  all  our  planes  were  off  the 
ground. 

In  parting,  I  Insisted  he  accept  my  class 
ring,  which  he  had  previously  admired.  He 
took  It  and  pressed  upon  me  the  ceremonial 
dagg«r  he  had  so  long  carried  at  his  side. 

On  Aug.  9.  after  much  planning  and  many 
heartbreaking  nights  of  wsUtlng  while  rescu- 
ers tested  and  probed  for  a  safe  way  to  fly  us 
out.  evacuations  began.  It  was  a  colossal  suc- 
cess under  the  most  trying  circumstances. 

In  all.  243  Americans,  plus  an  assortment 
of  other  Allied  nationalities,  were  flown  to 
Barl.  Italy,  in  waves  of  C-478  with  hordes  of 
Mustang  and  Lightning  flghter  plane  escorts. 

The  war  in  Europe  ended  in  May,  1945. 

On  March  25.  1946,  Tito  announced  Mik- 
hailovlch had  been  captured  and  would  be 
tried  as  a  "war  collaborator." 

Collaborate  with  the  Nazis?  Fantastic!  I 
still  have  In  my  possession  on  a  poster  I 
ripped  from  a  tree  while  traveling  through 
Yugoslavia.  It  was  one  of  many  found  all 
around  the  countryside  and  In  the  vlUagea 
of  Yugoslavia.  It  says,  in  part: 

Reward — 100,000  reichmarks  in  gold  will  be 
awarded  to  the  person  bringing  in,  dead  or 
alive,  the  leader  of  the  bandits.  Draja  Bilk- 


hailovich  ...  By  the  Supreme  Commander 
of  the  German  troops. 

I  read  anew  of  Tito's  plans  to  try  Mikhailo- 
vlch as  a  war  criminal  and  felt  that  someone 
had  to  take  steps  to  clear  his  name,  in  behalf 
of  the  many  Americans  whose  lives  he  helped 
to  save  and.  indeed.  In  behalf  of  America  it- 
self whose  engagement  In  war,  I  felt,  was 
definitely  shortened  by  the  Chetniks'  contri- 
butions to  the  frustration  of  the  German 
war  machine. 

I  went  to  every  major  newspaper  plant  in 
New  York  City,  receiving  dismissals  some- 
times curt,  sometimes  polite. 

The  Journal-American  did  not  dismiss  me. 
It  told  my  story  on  page  1. 

Immediately,  letters  of  support  poured  In. 
Other  airmen  who  had  been  saved  by  the 
forces  of  Mikhailovlch  volunteered  their 
services.  The  Archbishop  of  the  Serbian 
Orthodox  Church  In  New  York  City  wrote 
me:  'It  matters  not  whether  Draja  lives  or 
dies  .  .  .  the  Important  thing  is  to  clear  his 
name." 

On  April  3.  I  told  my  story  over  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company  radio  net- 
work. Soon  afterwards,  a  few  of  my  former 
buddies  an«f  I  formed  the  Committee  To  Aid 
General  Mikhailovlch.  In  one  week  we  re- 
ceived more  than  800  deposits  from  airmen 
who  had  been  with  us  In  Yugoslavia. 

On  April  28,  1946.  20  of  us.  plus  two  Ca- 
nadians, chartered  a  plane  to  Washington 
to  plead  not  for  blind  amnesty  for  Mikhail- 
ovlch but  for  a  fair  trial. 

We  specifically  were  not  claiming  to  pass 
judgment  on  his  guilt  or  innocence,  a  matter 
technically  beyond  our  province:  we  merely 
wanted  to  offer  the  overwhelming  evidence 
we  had  In  his  behalf  to  be  presented  at  his 
trial. 

The  reception  committee  at  the  airport 
was  impressive — a  turnout  of  more  than 
2,000  people  and  a  distinguished  welcoming 
committee  that  Included  Senators  Taft,  La- 
PoUette.  Wiley.  Revercomb  and  McClellan, 
along  with  Mrs.  Alice  Roosevelt  Longworth 
and  Maj.  Gen.  E.  L.  Oliver,  father  of  one  of 
the  rescued  airmen. 

The  following  day  we  swarmed  over  Capi- 
tol Hill  and  pleaded  our  cause  to  Senators 
and  representatives.  An  eloquent  plea  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  was 
made  by  Mrs.  Bolton.  Congresewoman  from 
Ohio,  and  Is  recorded  In  the  May  1.  1946. 
edition  of  the  Congressional  Record. 

Although  our  request  to  see  President 
Harry  Truman  was  not  granted,  our  efforts 
were  not  without  results.  Shortly  thereafter, 
the  State  Department  sent  an  official  note 
to  the  Government  of  Yugoslavia. 

"...  A  number  of  these  individuals  (U.S. 
airmen)  and  others  in  the  United  States  who 
were  closely  associated  with  General  Mikhail- 
ovlch possess  firsthand  evidence  which  can- 
not but  have  a  bearing  upon  the  charges  of 
enemy  collaboration  which  the  Yugoslav 
authorities  have  indicated  they  will  bring 
against  General  Mikhailovlch. 

"The  United  States  Government,  in  these 
circumstances,  is  confident  that  in  the  inter- 
ests of  Justice  the  Yugoslav  Government 
will  wish  to  make  suitable  arrangements 
whereby  the  evidence  of  any  such  persons 
who  may  so  desire  may  be  presented  in  the 
connection  with  the  trial.  .  ." 

Public  Indignation  was  rising.  A  group  of 
prominent  Americans  took  up  the  cause, 
forming  the  Committee  For  A  Pair  Trial  for 
Draja  Mikhailovlch.  Among  its  members 
were  Sumner  Welles.  Justice  Ferdinand  Pe- 
cora,  William  Phillip  Slmms,  Dorothy  Thomp- 
son, Clare  Booth  Luce,  Norman  Thomas.  Jus- 
tice Francis  Rivers.  Miriam  Hopkins. 

The  list  of  signatories  endorsing  the  cause 
Included  approximately  two  dozen  govern- 
nors  and  Congressmen.  The  executive  chair- 
man was  Ray  Brock,  then  New  York  Times 
foreign  correspondent. 


The  State  Department  sent  a  second  note 
to  Yugoslavia.  A  reply  came  back  this  time. 
Stonoej  Slmltch,  Yugoslavian  foreign  min- 
ister, advised  that  the  second  note  and  any 
subsequent  notes  "would  be  Ignored."  (At 
the  time.  Yugoslavia  was  receiving  90  per 
cent  of  her  economic  subsistence  from  the 
United  States. ) 

The  committee  reacted  quickly,  forming  a 
Commission  Of  Inquiry  In  The  Case  Of 
Draja  Mikhailovlch.  To  hold  the  Inquiry,  four 
of  the  most  prominent  jurists  in  America 
were  appointed — Arthur  Garfield  Hayes, 
chairman;  Adolph  A.  Berle,  former  Assis- 
tant Secretary  of  State;  Charles  Polettl. 
former  lieutenant-governor  of  New  York,  and 
Theodore  Kiendl. 

The  Commission  convened  on  May  17.  1946. 
at  the  County  Lawyers  Association  Bldg.,  14 
Vesey  St..  New  York.  For  a  full  week  the 
Conimieslon  heard  the  evidence.  Its  full 
findings,  together  with  almost  600  pages  of 
testimony,  were  forwarded  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Yugoslavia  for  presentation  at  the 
trial.  The  Commission's  conclusion: 

"We  are  convinced  that  the  testimony 
given  before  us  Is  material  on  the  question 
of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  General  Mikhail- 
ovlch as  a  war  criminal  and  that  under 
standards  of  Justice  which  have  been 
throughout  the  years,  the  exclusion  of  such 
testimony  from  the  trial  of  the  charges  .  .  . 
would  be  so  highly  prejudicial  as  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  his  obtaining  a  fair  trial." 

An  editorial  in  the  New  York  Times.  May 
31,  noted  that  the  cause  of  a  fair  trial  "prob- 
ably is  a  lost  cause  .  .  .  (the  Tito  government) 
Intends  to  find  (Mikhailovlch)  guilty  of  col- 
laboration with  the  Germans  and  hang  him 
or  shoot  him. 

"This  much  has  been  done,  however  ...  a 
record  has  been  made  for  history.  That  will 
be  small  solace  for  Mlkhalovlch  as  he  goes  to 
his  death.  But  It  will  serve  to  mltlgaite.  If  it 
does  not  entirely  clear,  his  memory." 

On  July  10,  1946,  Mikhailovlch  went  under 
trial  as  a  war  collaborator  and  traitor  in  a 
courtroom  in  Belgrade. 

Just  before  sentence  was  pronounced, 
Mikhailovlch,  looking  unutterably  weary 
(and  drugged,  say  some  of  his  defenders), 
stood  before  the  bench  and  stated  his  last 
public  words: 

"I  wanted  nothing  for  myself  ...  I  never 
wanted  the  old  Yugoslavia,  but  I  had  a  diffi- 
cult legacy  ...  I  had  against  me  a  competitive 
organization,  the  Communist  Party,  which 
seeks  Its  aims  without  comjwomlse  ...  I  be- 
lieved I  was  on  the  right  road  .  .  .  But  fate 
was  merciless  to  me  when  it  threw  me  Into 
this  maelstrom.  I  wanted  much.  I  started 
much,  but  the  gale  c^-the  world  carried  away 
me  and  my  work." 

On  July  17,  1946,  a  Communist  firing 
squad  carried  out  the  sentence  of  the  court. 

Is  that,  then,  the  end  of  DraJa? 

Maybe.  Maybe  not. 

True,  the  warthne  quid  pro  quo  between 
■nto  and  Roosevelt,  Stalin,  Churchill  is  still 
functioning. 

But  so  Is  the  Committee  To  Aid  General 
Mikhailovlch. 


FARMWORKER  POWERLESSNESS 
AND  UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSA- 
TION COVERAGE 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  for 
those  who  have  not  yet  weighed  the  im- 
port of  the  long  series  of  hearings  and 
investigations  by  the  Migratory  Labor 
Subcommittee  on  Migrant  and  Seasonal 
Farmworker  Powerlessness,  perhaps  an 
editorial  in  a  recent  Washington  Post, 
July  8,  1970,  may  be  helpful. 

TTie  editorial  urges  immediate  House 
and  Senate  action  on  the  conference  re- 
port on  H.R.  147D5,  the  Unemployment 
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Security  Amendments  of  1970.  The  ma- 
jor thesis  of  the  editorial  is  that  action 
on  the  report  is  essential  to  meet  the 
serious  problem  of  imemployment  be- 
cause the  bill  authorizes  additional  bene- 
fits for  the  imemployed,  and  extends 
benefits  to  workers  not  heretofore  cov- 
ered. That  report,  as  I  have  pointed  out 
previously  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
eliminates  coverage  of  farmworkers  from 
the  bill  although  such  coverage  had  been 
included  by  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee and  confirmed  on  the  floor  by  a  42  to 
36  vote. 

Since  the  filing  of  the  report,  I  joined 
with  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Harris)  and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits)  in  informing  the  Senate 
that  perhaps  the  conference  report 
should  be  rejected  in  the  hopes  that  the 
conference  committee  would  reconsider 
its  action  in  eliminating  coverage  for 
farmworkers. 

The  Post  editorial  suggests  that  in- 
sistance  on  farmworker  coverage  would 
endanger  the  entire  measure,  and  that 
"the  bill  should  not  be  allowed  to  fail 
for  want  of  these  amendments."  No  rea- 
son is  given  for  why  farmworkers  are 
expendable.  Se  la  Vei. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  at  this  time 
belabor  the  plight  and  the  poverty  of 
this  Nation's  farmworkers,  particularly 
those  who  travel  throughout  this  coun- 
try in  search  of  work  and  who  work  to 
pick  our  abundance  of  food.  Our  hear- 
ings on  powerlessness  during  this  Con- 
gress have  adequately  described  this  sit- 
uation; the  television  documentary 
scheduled  for  July  16.  1970,  at  7:30  p.m. 
will  no  doubt  shed  more  light  on  this 
problem;  and,  our  subcommittee  hear- 
ings on  July  20  and  21  should  further 
serve  to  enlighten  those  who  do  not  un- 
derstand the  tragedies  of  the  farmwork- 
er's life. 

But  I  do  want  the  Record  clearly  to 
show  yet  another  example  of  how  the 
farmworker  is  expendable  in  the  minds 
of  some,  at  least,  and  that  meeting  the 
problems  of  farmworkers  is  still  not  a 
priority  item.  For  that  reason  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point,  the  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  July  8,  1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Unempi-oyment:  Still  a  Serious  Problem 
If  the  decline  in  the  seasonally  adjusted 
unemployment  rate  from  5  p>er  cent  in  May 
to  4.7  per  cent  in  June  should  mark  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  trend.  It  would  astonish  the 
chart-watchers.  Many  economists  have  as- 
sumed that  unemployment  will  reach  5 '  2  per 
cent  on  the  upward  curve  that  has  been  in 
evidence  in  recent  months  before  a  turn  for 
the  better  can  be  exfiected.  Others  who  take 
a  darker  view  of  the  general  economic  climate 
place  the  figture  at  6  per  cent  or  more.  How- 
ever powerful  the  hope  that  these  forecasts 
will  prove  Inaccurate,  there  is  very  little  to 
cheer  about  In  the  Labor  Department's  June 
report. 

One  reason  for  the  statistical  decline  was 
a  reduction  In  the  number  of  unemployed 
women  and  teen-agers.  But  since  the  labor 
force  showed  a  shrinkage  from  86  million 
in  May  to  84.1  million  In  June,  the  analysts 
assume  that  many  women  and  youths  have 
taken  themselves  out  of  the  category  of  job- 
seekers  because  the  outl(X)k  was  so  bleak. 
When  unusual  factors  of  this  kind  Impinge 


upon  the  samples  taken  by  the  Labor  De- 
partment, the  adji:isted  seasonal  rate  for  any 
given  month  may  convey  a  quite  Inaccxirate 
Impression. 

C^ertalnly  there  is  nothing  in  the  report 
which  relieves  the  \irgency  of  enacting  legis- 
lation to  extend  Job-training  programs  and 
improve  unemployment  compensation.  The 
continued  stalling  of  Congress  on  the  unem- 
ployment compensation  bill  is  especially 
curious  because  the  House-Senate  conference 
reached  agreement  two  months  ago.  The  bill 
is  Important  because  It  would  authorize  addi- 
tional benefits  for  the  unemployed  when  job- 
lessness has  remained  at  a  national  level  of 
4.5  per  cent  for  three  consecutive  months.  It 
would  also  extend  benefits  to  4.8  million  addi- 
tional employees  and  to  a  possible  436.000 
more  state  and  local  employees,  if  state  and 
local  governments  should  give  their  approval. 

It  is  said  that  there  Is  some  dissatisfac- 
tion In  the  Senate  because  the  conference 
committee  eliminated  two  amendments,  al- 
though one  was  a  rider  having  no  direct  bear- 
ing on  unemplovment  compensation.  The 
other  is  an  amendment  bringing  workers  on 
large  farms  under  the  system.  The  bill  should 
not  be  allowed  to  fail  for  want  of  these 
amendments.  Incidentally,  the  high  unem- 
ployment in  this  period  of  economic  recession 
also  enhances  the  need  for  enactment  of  the 
bill  for  protection  of  workers'  rights  under 
private  pension  and  welfare  plans,  which  has 
made  very  little  progress  in  either  house. 


BRISTOL   BAY   OIL  SLICK 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  lasfspring 
It  was  widely  reported  that  an  oil  .slick 
in  Bristol  Bay  off  the  coast  of  Alaska 
was  responsible  for  the  deaths  of  86,000 
murres,  seablrds.  Implied  in  these  re- 
ports was  that  oil  companies  had  caused 
the  oil  slicks. 

Subsequently,  a  joint  investigation 
was  conducted  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  the  Interter  and  the  Alaska  Depart- 
ment of  Fish  and  Game  to  determine 
the  cause  of  death  of  these  birds. 

The  report  of  this  investigation  stated 
in  part: 

The  evidence  suggests  that  It  (the  deaths) 
was  a  catastrophe  of  nature — 

And  that  the  birds — 
probably  died  from  a  combination  of  starva- 
tion and  exhaustion  which  was  aggravated 
by  a  severe  storm  that  prevented  them  from 
feeding  during  a  critical  few  days.  .  .  .  None 
of  the  murres  examined  along  the  beaches 
were  oll-stalned.  .  .  .  Gas  chromatograph  and 
Infra-red  scan  testing  revealed  no  evidence 
of  petroleum  products  In  any  of  the  samples. 

Mr.  President,  often  an  accusing  fin- 
ger is  pointed  at  companies  in  the  oil  in- 
dustry as  the  ones  causing  damage  to 
wildlife  through  oil  spills  and  leaks.  Re- 
grettably, a  few  accidental  leaks  have 
occurred  and  these  leaks  have  caused 
ecological  disruptions.  The  oil  compa- 
nies responsible  for  these  leaks  do  not 
desire  to  avoid  blame  for  such  accidents 
when  blame  is  due  them. 

But.  at  the  same  time,  they  should  not 
receive  the  blame  for  calamities  to  our 
precious  wildlife  when  the  blame  is  un- 
deserved. 

Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  "Summary  Report  on  Bristol 
Bay  Murre  Mortality."  dated  April  1970, 
be  printed  In  the  Record  so  that  those 
comptoiies  which  were  blamed  will  be 
completely  exonerated  from  any  respon- 
sibility for  the  deaths  of  these  birds. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Summary    Report    on    Bristol    Bay    Muhre 
MOKTAUTT.  APRn,   1970 

At  least  86.000  common  murres  died  in 
Bristol  Bay.  Alaska  during  a  brief  period  In 
late  April  of  this  year.  Although  the  cai'.se 
of  death  may  never  be  completely  resolved 
to  everyone's  satisfaction,  the  evidence  sug- 
gests that  it  was  a  catastrophe  of  nature. 
The  murres,  apparently  still  weakened  after 
wintering  in  the  Bering  Sea.  probably  died 
from  a  combination  of  starvation  and  ex- 
haustion which  was  aggravated  by  a  severe 
storm  that  prevented  them  from  feeding 
during  a  critical  few  days. 

Post-mortem  examinations  of  murres  by 
pathologists  from  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fish- 
eries and  Wildlife  research  centers  in  North 
Dakota  and  Maryland,  the  Arctic  Health  Re- 
search Center  In  Fairbanks,  the  National  Dis- 
ease Laboratory  in  Iowa,  and  the  California 
Department  of  Fish  and  Game  in  Sacra- 
mento found  no  evidence  that  pathogenic 
bacteria  or  viruses  contributed  to  the  mass 
mortality.  Foods  were  not  found  in  the  di- 
gestive tracts  of  these  birds.  Tests  for  pres- 
ence of  toxins  In  the  small  quantities  oi  fluid 
found   in  the   intestines   were   InconclaGive. 

All  specimens  were  emaciated  and  had  no 
appreciable  deposits  in  sutjcutaneous.  ab- 
dominal and  cardiac  fat  tissue.  Thirteen  of 
the  dead  birds  varied  in  weight  from  570  to 
786  grams.  Although  comparable  weight  data 
were  not  available  for  this  same  time  of  the 
year,  the  688-gram  average  weight  of  these 
birds  was  considerably  less  than  the  972- 
gram  average  weight  for  male  common 
murres  and  1022-gram  average  weight  for 
female  common  murres  from  Cape  Thomp- 
son in  northwestern  Alaska  in  late  June.  The 
weight  loss,  lack  of  body  fat  and  some  hem- 
orrhaging of  the  intestines  suggest  that  the 
birds  died  from  starvation,  although  all  fac- 
tors that  could  contribute  to  starvation 
may  never  be  completely  resolved. 

Severe  winds  and  turbulent  seas  probably 
precipitated  the  die-off  that  was  flrst  re- 
ported on  April  24  by  Ken  Manthey  of  the 
Alaska  Department  of  Fish  and  Game  Dur- 
ing the  two  preceding  days,  winds  reached 
peak  velocities  of  104  mph  at  Adak  and  84 
mph  at  Cold  Bay.  and  winds  gusted  at  lower 
velocities  during  this  time  at  other  report- 
ing stations  within  the  Aleutian  Islands 
and  along  the  Alaskan  Peninsula.  Three 
murres  found  on  April  24  in  the  town  ol 
Cold  Bay  by  residents  were  taken  to  the 
headquarters  of  the  Izembek  National  Wild- 
life Range,  but  the  Incident  seemed  Insig- 
nificant at  the  time  because  severe  storms 
often  blow  pelagic  birds  inland. 

"Wrecks  of  seablrds."  occurrences  where 
seablrds  are  driven  far  inland  and  are  often 
found  dead  and  dying  along  the  beaches  as  a 
result  of  severe  storms,  have  been  reported 
frequently.  Leslie  M.  Tuck.  Canadian  Wild- 
life Service  biologist,  summarized  many  ob- 
servations of  "wrecks  of  murres"  In  his  mon- 
ograph on  their  life  history.  Mass  mortaJities 
of  thick-billed  mxures  during  stormy 
weather  have  been  recorded  over  Anad3rr  In 
Siberia  and  at  the  PrlbUof  Islands,  both  in 
the  Bering  Sea.  The  most  significant  record 
of  "wrecks  of  murres"  is  that  of  Beals  and 
Longworth  as  reported  for  Unimak  Island 
in  1941:  they  wrote: 

"Betifeen  April  2  and  4  niunerous  dead 
and  sick  murres  were  along  all  the  beaches. 
We  covmted  37  dead  birds  along  3  miles  of 
beach.  The  condition  was  general  along  the 
strait,  we  were  told.  Oldtlmers  on  Unimak 
told  us  that  this  happens  every  spring  and 
that  some  years  the  beach  Is  black  with  dead 
birds.  Swimming  in  close  to  the  waterllne 
many  of  them  appeared  to  be  sick  or  very 
weak  and  hardly  able  to  dive  in  shallow 
water  Altogether  we  saw  38  dead  birds  and 
40  Of  more  very  weak  ones  along  3  miles 
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of  beach.  For  tbfe«  days  before  this,  heavy 
winds  ajid  snow  blew  from  the  southeast." 

Api>arently  "wrecks  of  murre«"  are  not 
uncconmon  In  tbis  regloa.  but  aeldom  have 
the  observers  had  the  mobility  of  thoee  this 
year  who  were  able  to  assees  the  magnitude 
of  loss. 

Unresolved  reports  of  oil  sheens  seen  near 
the  coast  and  a  U.S.  Coast  Guard  report  of 
two  Japanese  trawlers  that  sank  with  36 
men  aboard  100  miles  west  of  Unlmak  Island 
during  the  severe  storm  gave  rise  to  eaily 
speculation  that  the  birds  were  succumbing 
to  dlesel  fuel  or  gasoline  escaping  from  the 
sunken  vessels.  None  of  the  murres  exam- 
ined along  the  beach  were  oll-stalned.  Only 
one  obviously  oU-kllled  bird,  a  fulmar,  was 
collected  by  the  crews  that  combed  portions 
of  the  beach.  Organic  extracts  from  san^>les 
of  feathers  taken  from  the  dead  murres  and 
of  beach  sands  were  analyzed  by  chemists 
of  the  Federal  Water  Quality  Administra- 
tion's Portland  laboratory.  Gas  chromato- 
graph  and  Infra-red  scan  testings  revealed  no 
evidence  of  petroleum  products  In  any  of 
the  samples. 

Tissues  from  these  miures  were  tested  for 
peetloldes.  Both  DDE  (a  metabolite  of  DDT) 
and  hexychlorobenzlne  were  found  In  such 
small  quantities,  each  lees  than  1  part  per 
znllUon.  that  they  were  not  regarded  as  sus- 
pect causes  of  death. 

Because  almost  aU  affected  birds  were 
murres.  pollutants  seemed  to  be  an  Improb- 
able cause  of  death.  Observations  of  pelagic 
birds  In  the  eastern  Bering  Sea  and  Bristol 
Bay  Indicate  that  In  winter  the  murres  are 
the  most  abundant  birds,  followed  by  glau- 
cous-winged guile  and  fulmars;  and  from 
spring  through  summer  there  are  Increas- 
ingly larger  nimibers'  of  klttlwakes.  shear- 
waters, and  puffins.  The  few  dead  birds  of 
other  species  found  among  the  murres  were 
In  niunbers  that  would  be  expected  fol- 
lowing most  storms  during  April. 

Perhape  one  of  the  most  unexjjected  find- 
ings from  the  pathological  examinations  of 
these  murres  was  the  presence  of  arsenic. 
a.77  parts  per  million.  In  liver  tissue.  The 
significance  of  arsenic  at  this  level  Is  not 
known.  However,  some  of  the  marine  organ- 
isms upon  which  murres  feed  are  reputedly 
concentrators  of  this  element,  and  arsenic 
levels  of  this  magnitude  may  be  nonnal  In 
healthy  murres. 

Murres  (the  "urre"  of  the  word  murre  Is 
pronounced  like  the  "ur"  in  the  word  fur) 
are  found  throughout  the  northern  henUs- 
phere.  Two  species,  the  common  murre  and 
thick-billed  murre.  are  found  In  the  Bering 
Sea  and  Bristol  Bay  area.  There  Is  consider- 
able overlap  In  the  distribution  of  these 
species,  but  the  thick-billed  murre  tends 
to  have  a  more  northerly  distribution  than 
the  common  murre.  Studies  of  summer  dis- 
trlbutton  of  pelagic  birds  In  Bristol  Bay 
•how  that  common  murres  are  most  abund- 
ant, but  winter  popvUatlons  there  may  con- 
tain proportionately  more  thick-billed 
murres.  Nesting  colonies  of  miirres  in 
Alaska  are  found  along  rocky  portions  of 
the  ooast  from  Cape  Llsbume,  along  the 
Aleutian  Islands,  to  and  including  the 
Alexander  Archipelago  in  southeastern 
Alaska.  Some  of  the  Alaska  "bird  cities,"  or 
nesting  oolonlee,  may  contain  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  murres.  Following  the  nesting  sea- 
son, when  the  pair  attempts  to  raise  a  single 
young  on  a  precipitous  cliff,  the  birds  return 
to  the  sea  until  next  year.  Murres  feed 
chiefly  on  small  fish,  such  as  capelln,  soul- 
pins  and  codfish;  but  Invertebrates,  such 
M  shrimp,  mollusks  and  sea  worms  furnish 
a  part  of  their  diet. 

Leslie  M.  Tuck  ("The  Murres,"  Canadian 
Wildlife  Service,  Ottawa;  1900)  summarizes 
the  life  history  of  the  murres  as  follows: 

"Murres  are  relatively  large  sea-birds, 
weighing  on  the  average  two  pounds,  with 
•barply  defined  bl-ooloured  plumage.  Tbey 
an  highly  q;>eclaUzed  for  catching  small  fish 


under  water.  Specialized  development  for 
this  purpose  Includes  reduction  of  the 
length  and  area  of  the  wing  and  so  great 
modification  of  the  bones  and  muscles  of 
the  legs  that  these  birds  walk  very  little  and 
very  awkwardly.  They  nest  in  large,  com- 
pact colonies  on  steep  cliffs  facing  the  sea. 

"Murres  axe  essentially  marine  spedes  and 
approach  land  only  during  the  breeding  sea- 
son. They  obtain  most  of  their  food  by 
flying  under  water.  They  are  the  only  sea- 
birds  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  which 
habitually  lay  their  eggs  In  exposed  situa- 
tions on  bare  ledges  and  rocks.  They  brood 
but  a  single  egg  and  yet  they  are  probably 
the  most  abundant  sea-birds  in  the  North- 
em  Hemisphere. 

"There  are  two  species;  the  common  murre 
( Uria  aalge ) ,  with  some  tolerance  for  warm- 
ish water,  and  the  thick-billed  murre  [Vria 
lomvia) ,  largely  restricted  to  arctic  wj.ter8. 
They  occupy  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  an 
ecological  niche  similar  to  that  occujiled  in 
the  Southern  Hemisphere  by  penguins, 
which  they  resemble  superficially  in  colora- 
tion and  poetiuee. 

"The  habit  of  nesting  in  large  colonies 
(some  colonies  contain  more  than  one  million 
individuals)  has  made  the  species  of  sub- 
stantial economic  importance  in  some  parts 
of  the  Northern  Hemisphere.  Their  eggs,  and 
to  a  lesser  extent  the  birds  themselves,  have 
been  traditionally  used  In  the  Old  World  for 
food,  and  were  so  used  for  a  brief  and  over- 
enthusiastic  period  In  the  New  World.  Recent 
Investigations  Indicate  that  there  Is  more 
nourishment  In  a  murre's  egg  than  in  the 
equivalent  volume  of  a  domestic  fowl's.  The 
utilization  of  murres.  with  some  minor  ex- 
ceptions, has  been  outlawed  in  the  New 
World  for  more  than  half  a  century.  Else- 
where utilization  has  decreased  In  some 
places  (e.g..  Great  Britain),  remained  the 
same  (e.g..  the  Faeroes) ,  or  increased  (e.g., 
Russia).  There  Is  no  evidence  that  murre 
populations  are  appreciably  less  numerous 
today  than  they  were  In  historical  times. 

"Nesting  murres  require  scarcely  one 
square  foot  of  territory  per  Individual.  Such 
compact  colonies  are  possible  because  the 
food  of  murres  is  almost  unlimited  In  sum- 
mer. Murres  provide  a  vital  link  in  the 
ecology  of  ^he  species  which  are  their  food. 
Their  excrement,  rich  In  potash,  is  Important 
to  the  growth,  and  so  to  the  abundance  of 
small  marine  organisms.  Their  colonies  are 
in  many  respects  the  fertilizing  factories  of 
the  northern  seas. 

"A  murre  colony  (loomery  or  bazaar)  Is 
an  orderly  aggregation  of  birds.  It  Is  basical- 
ly composed  of  a  core  of  experienced  adults, 
surrounded  on  the  submarglnal  fringe  sites 
by  less  experienced  birds  or  those  breeding 
for  the  first  time.  Early  In  the  breeding  sea- 
son, mature  murres  take  part  In  communal 
displays  In  the  sea  at  the  base  of  the  cliffs. 
It  is  believed  that  thoee  communal  displays 
not  only  stimulate  the  birds  to  breed  but 
enable  them  to  'synchronize'  their  breed- 
ing cycles  so  that  the  maximum  number  of 
young  are  raised  In  a  comparatively  short 
period. 

"The  eggs  and  chicks  are  subjected  to 
many  dangers,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the 
likelihood  of  being  knocked'  off  the  narrow 
ledges.  The  surviving  chicks  are  led  to  sea, 
and  to  comparative  safety,  by  single  adults, 
not  necessarily  their  parents.  In  other  ways 
also,  murres  show  communal  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  eggs  and  chicks  of  the  colony." 


ANOTHER  LOOPHOLE  FOR  THE  OIL 
LOBBY 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
never  cease  to  be  amazed  at  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Washington  lobbyists 
and  defenders  of  the  oil  Industry  to  find 
every  possible  way  of  extracting  a  few 


more  unjustified  dollars  from  the  hard- 
pressed  American  public. 

The  American  motorist  who  pays  an 
artificially  high  price  for  fuel  for  his 
car,  the  conservationist  who  sees  the 
priceless  value  of  the  American  environ- 
ment cheapened  by  the  reckless  drilling 
and  transportation  techniques  which 
spill  crude  oil  over  our  shores  and  valleys, 
the  New  E^ngland  homeowner  who  each 
winter  is  forced  to  pay  protection  money 
to  the  oil  barons  in  order  to  shield  his 
wife  and  children  from  the  bitter  north- 
em  cold  have  been  joined  by  a  new  tar- 
get of  the  oil  lobby — the  American 
shareholder. 

I  am  referring  specifically  to  the  latest 
proposal  of  the  Nixon  administration  to 
place  a  charge  on  stockholders — ^which 
will,  of  course,  be  passed  on  to  their 
customers — which  will  be  based  on  all 
purchases  and  sales  of  shares — except 
shares  in  oil  and  gas  interests.  Once 
again  the  oil  lobby  has  foimd  a  friend 
in  the  administration  to  speak  in  special 
treatment  for  the  oil  Industry. 

While  the  precise  operation  of  the  ad- 
ministration proposal  is  highly  tech- 
nical, the  effect  is  that  any  Investor,  be 
he  a  small  investor  buying  five  shares  of 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph,  or  a 
wealthy  investor  buying  10.000  shares 
of  IBM,  will  have  to  contribute  toward 
the  costs  of  the  administration's  pro- 
posed Insurance  program  for  cash  left 
in  the  brokers'  care.  Buyers  or  sellers  of 
shares  in  oil  rights,  while  receiving  the 
very  same  insurance  protection,  will  not 
be  contributing  toward  those  costs,  as 
the  program  Is  initially  planned. 

Two  articles  in  yesterday's  Wall  Street 
Journal  indicate  the  growing  interest 
among  large  brokerage  firms  In  selling 
shares  In  oil  drilling  fimds,  which  the  ad- 
ministration proposes  to  exempt  from 
the  costs,  but  not  the  benefits,  of  the 
proposed  insurance  program.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  these  two  pieces  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  remind  the 
Senate  that  the  specific  types  of  funds 
mentioned  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
article  have  been  the  beneficiaries  of  a 
special  exemption  In  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940  for  a  generation, 
during  which  the  operators  of  some  of 
these  funds  have  managed  to  develop 
large-scale  methods  of  getting  rich  at 
the  expense  of  unsophisticated  Investors. 
Last  year  the  Senate  finally  voted  to  re- 
move the  special  oil  exemption;  that 
legislation  is  now  in  the  House. 

And  now  the  oil  lobbys  have  come  up 
with  this  new  exemption.  I  am  disturbed 
at  the  policy  considerations  which  would 
lead  the  administration  to  seek  special 
protection  for  the  oil  industry.  I  suppose 
this  is  the  surface  evidence  of  yet  en- 
other  payoff  of  the  sort  which  has  re- 
cently been  described  on  the  front  pages 
of  the  Washington  Post. 

I  think  that  it  is  worthy  of  note  that 
the  administration  proposal  was  sent  up 
in  response  to  the  leadership  of  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  MusKii)  in  the  area  of  broker  in- 
surance. His  initial  proposal,  of  course, 
contained  no  special  giveaways  to  the  oil 
Industry  of  the  sort  burled  in  the  fine 
print  of   the  administration   proposal. 
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Indeed,  Senator  Muskie  has  already 
questioned  the  SEC  closely  about  the 
rationale  of  the  special  treatment  for  the 
oil  barons  which  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion proposes.  I  join  his  questioning,  and 
wish  to  express  my  determination  to  rid 
any  legislation  which  is  finally  adopted  of 
this  unique  treatment  for  the  oil  industry 
fat  cats  who  apparently  have  reason  to* 
believe  that  they  can  buy  their  way  into 
the  White  House. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Tax  Repoet:  A  Special  Summary  and  Fore- 
cast or  Federal  and  State  Tax  Develop- 
ments 

Wary  investors  eye  drilling  funds  as  a  tax 
shelter,  alternative  to  sagging  stocks. 

Last  year's  tax  law  axed  some  shelters  but 
didn't  disturb  oil  and  gas  drilling  funds — 
through  which  petroleum  developers  raise 
money  by  selling  shares  to  the  public.  "In- 
tangible" drilling  costs — the  hole-boring  ex- 
penses that  usually  consume  most  of  the 
Investor's  outlay — remain  totally  deductible 
from  his  ordinary  Income  for  tax  purposes. 
(The  22%  depletion  allowance,  down  from 
VJVi'^c  prior  to  the  1989  act  is  applied  to  oil 
Income  once  a  well  is  operating.)  Hopeful 
promoters  filed  $1.1  billion  in  drilling  offer- 
ings with  the  SEC  In  (this  year's  first  half,  up 
from  $685  million  in  the  year-before  period. 
A  few  funds  sell  out,  but  many  raise  less  than 
half  their  goal. 

"Most  people  are  so  p>es8lmlstlc  they  won't 
put  money  into  anything,"  says  one  gloomy 
driller.  Moreover,  in  eroding  capital  gains,  the 
market  slump  lessens  the  demand  for  tax 
shelters.  And  some  Investors  are  turned  off 
by  the  Jungle  of  complex  provisions  many 
funds  comprise.  Skepticism  steers  many  lay- 
men toward  funds  sold  by  well-known 
brokers. 

Congress,  the  SEC  tone  down  threats  of 
regulation  as  drillers  consider  self-policing 
moves.  The  Oil  Investment  Institute,  a  newly 
formed  trade  group,  adopted  a  list  of  "busi- 
ness standards"  last  weekend. 

Gloomy  stock  brokers  look  for  a  silver  lining 
In  drilling  funds. 

"Respected  Investment  banking  firms  will 
Impart  a  much  higher  tone  to  this  business." 
says  an  official  of  E.  P.  Hutton,  which  plans 
to  sponsor  a  $4  million  offering  for  Tesoro 
Petroleum.  Goodbody  &  Co.  raised  $30  mil- 
lion of  a  sought  $75  million  for  Husky  Oil  in 
recent  weeks.  Bache.  Bear-Steams,  White- 
Weld,  Goldman-Sachs,  Donaldson -Lufkin 
and  Burnham  also  underwrite  drillers  or 
study  doing  so. 

OH  experts  advise  investors  to  buy  funds 
offering  maxlmimi  liquidity,  tax  deductibility 
as  close  to  100%  as  possible,  strict  limits  on 
additional  assessments,  and  limited  partner- 
ship arrangements  that  avoid  unlimited 
liability.  Only  {jeople  In  45"^  or  higher  tax 
brackets  who've  first  consulted  their  ac- 
countant should  Invest  In  oil  funds,  most 
authorities  say. 


GUN  CONTROL  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  many 
Oregonians  have  written  me  to  express 
their  dismay  or  distaste  for  portions — or 
all — of  the  1968  Gun  Control  Act. 

The  proper  function  of  gtm-control 
legislation  should  be  to  cope  with  crime 
and  violence  while  not  treading  on  the 
rights  of  those  legltmately  using  guns. 
This  was  the  Intent  of  Congress  In  pass- 
ing the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968.  I  op- 
posed and  vot«i  against  the  licensing  and 
registration  amendments  which  were 
proposed  at  that  time  and  which  were  not 


adopted.  I  did  vote  for  the  act  on  final 
passage  because  the  act,  without  those 
amendments,  seemed  to  meet  the  follow- 
ing criteria  of  mine  for  realistic  Federal 
gim  legislation: 

First,  it  provides  support  to  Federal, 
State,  and  local  law-enforcement  oflS- 
cials  in  their  fight  against  crime  and  vio- 
lence; 

Second,  it  makes  no  restrictions  on  the 
use  of  guns  and  ammunition  for  sports, 
personal  protection,  or  any  other  lawful 
activity; 

Third,  It  does  not  provide  for  licensing 
of  individual  owners  of  firearms,  and 

Fourth,  it  does  not  discourage  or  elim- 
inate the  private  ownership  or  use  of 
firearms  by  law-abiding  citizens  for  law- 
ful purposes,  or  provide  for  imposition  by 
Federal  regulations  of  any  procedures  or 
requirements  other  than  those  reason- 
ably necessary  to  implement  and  effect- 
uate the  act. 

The  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968,  general- 
ly speaking,  prohibits  certain  interstate 
transactions  in  firearms  and  ammuni- 
tion; prohibits  sale  of  firearms  and  am- 
munition to  persons  under  18  and  sale  of 
firearms  other  than  shotguns  or  rifles 
and  ammunition  therefor  to  persons 
under  21;  provides  for  hcensing  of  fire- 
arm and  ammunition  businesses;  pro- 
hibits the  importation  of  foreign-made 
military  surplus  firearms  into  the  United 
States;  and  prohibits  gvm  sales  to  cer- 
tain convicts,  unlawful  drug  users  or  drug 
addicts,  or  mental  defectives.  It  does 
necessitate  obtaining  by  licensed  dealers 
Information  regarding  sales  of  firearms 
and  ammunition  to  assure  compliance 
with  the  act. 

The  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968  does  not 
prohibit  hunting  by  persons  under  18 
years  of  age  or  by  persons  of  any  other 
age  group.  Hunting  regulations  are  still 
a  matter  of  State— not  Federal— law.  Re- 
strictions on  sales  of  firearms  and  am- 
mumtion  are  not  to  be  Interpreted  as  re- 
strictions on  him  ting;  information  to  the 
contrary  which  may  have  been  published 
is  incorrect. 

At  the  time,  Mr.  President,  I  hoped 
that  this  act  would  assist  in  fighting 
crime  and  violence,  and  that  it  would  be 
successful  in  navigating  between  the 
fundamentally  opposing  interests  of 
freedom  of  firearm  use  and  regulation  of 
firearm  misuse.  At  the  time  of  passage,  I 
favored  a  cautious  wait-and-see  attitude 
to  determine  the  necessity  and /or  effi- 
cacy of  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968  in 
general,  and  to  earmark  more  precisely 
the  specific  sufficiencies  and  Inadequa- 
cies of  the  various  provisions  of  the  act. 

Already  Congress  has  been  able  to 
move  to  eliminate  certain  portions  of  the 
act  which  were  shown  as  ineffective  de- 
terrents to  crime.  In  1969, 1  supported  an 
amendment,  which  ended  recordkeeping 
requirements  for  shotgun  and  most  rlfie 
ammunition.  Passage  of  this  relieved 
millions  of  sportsmen  from  imnecessary 
harassment  and  inconvenience.  I  know 
that  Oregonians  who  are  sportsmen  were 
gratified  by  this  action. 

At  the  present.  I  am  involved  In  an 
effort  to  end  another  ineffective  and 
burdensome  segment  of  the  1968  act.  I 
am  a  cosponsor.  with  Senator  McGee,  of 
S    3724,  which  would  remove  Federal 


recordkeeping  requirements  for  .22-cali- 
ber  rimflre  ammunition.  This  would 
eliminate  the  type  of  gun-control  legis- 
lation which  I  believe  has  proved  un- 
necessary and  unwise. 

A  statement  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment illustrates  my  feelings: 

The  Department  has  found  that  the  rec- 
ords required  of  transactions  in  sporting  type 
ammunition,  i.e..  shotgun,  rifle  and  .22  cali- 
ber rimflre  ammunition,  is  of  little  value  in 
law  enforcement. 

Indeed,  the  Department  knows  of  no  In- 
stance where  any  of  the  recordkeeping  pro- 
visions relating  to  sporting  type  ammunition 
has  been  helpful  in  law  enforcement. 

In  short,  the  recordkeeping  controls  are 
not  effective  as  a  law  enforcement  tool.  They 
do,  however,  because  of  the  voliune  of  trans- 
actions In  sporting  anamunltion  tend  to 
generate  criticism  from  sportsmen  and  others 
and  detract  from  the  effective  enforcement 
of  their  provisions  of  the  firearms  laws." 

S.  3724  Is  now  being  considered  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee.  I  intend  to 
work  for  its  adoption. 

I  am  also  cosponsoring,  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  <Mr.  Schweiker)  . 
an  amendment  which  would  protect  the 
legal  and  lawful  activities  of  the  seg- 
ment of  our  Nation's  sportsmen  who 
handload  their  ammunition.  This 
amendment  Is  to  the  explosive  control 
bill  and  will  allow  a  reasonable  amount 
of  smokeless  powder  and  black  powder  to 
be  exempt  from  the  regulatory  provisions 
of  the  act.  It  will  retain  the  effect  of 
deterring  criminals  from  committing 
crimes  without  penalizing  our  law-abid- 
ing citizens. 

Thus.  I  stand  for  a  continuous  review 
of  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968  and  all 
other  gun  laws,  and  for  the  swift  elimi- 
nation of  those  portions  of  thi*  legisla- 
tion which  prove  only  an  annoyance  to 
decent  citizens  and  are  not  useful 
weapons  against  crime.  During  this  pe- 
riod of  review,  as  in  the  past,  I  will  vote 
against  further  gim-control  legislation 
involving  Federal  licensing  and  registra- 
tion, for  it  is  not  the  answer  to  fighting 
crime. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  re- 
marks in  the  Senate  on  July  15  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  belng^no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  Conobessional  Record.  July   15. 

1970] 

"Hand-Loaders"  and  "MtrazLE-LoADEBs"  in 

Oregon 

Mr.  Hatfield.  Mr.  President,  recently.  I 
Joined  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  ScHWEiKEB)  as  a  cosponsor  of 
amendment  728  to  S.  3650.  a  bill  dftslgned  to 
strengthen  Federal  legislation  concerning  the 
illegal  use,  transportation,  and  posseealon  of 
explosives.  I  agree  with  Senator  Schweiker 
that  a  new  provision  In  the  bill  Is  needed 
to  protect  the  legal  and  lawful  activities  of 
one  segment  of  our  Nation's  sportamen — 
those  who  hand-load  their  ammunition. 

I  support  the  goals  of  tiie  explosive  control 
bill,  for  I  am  shocked  at  recent  bombings 
across  the  country.  The  amendment  does  not 
conflict  with  this  goal.  It  does  allo^.  how- 
ever, «»ntlnuatlon  of  a  long-estatoilshed  tra- 
dltioo  by  those  who  hand  load  their  ammuni- 
tion. 

m  addition,  muzzle  loaders  are  able  to  re- 
create a  sense  of  history  In  their  actlvltiea. 
In  my  State,  there  are  five  mu^e  loading 
cluba,  and   I  participated   at  one  of  their 
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shoots  at  BanJts.  Oreg.,  while  I  was  Governor. 
These  clube — the  Multn<Mnah  Muzzle  Load- 
ing Blfle  Club  In  Portland,  the  High  Desert 
Plainsmen.  In  Bend,  the  Little  Butte  Moun- 
tain Men,  m  Medford.  the  McKenzle  Black 
Powder  Club,  In  Eugene,  and  the  Willamette 
Longrlfles.  In  Salem — are  attracting  more 
Oregonlans  to  their  activities.  Certainly  the 
explosives  control  bill  Is  not  aimed  at  these 
sportsmen. 

I  believe  the  amendment  does  nothing  to 
compromise  the  blUa  goal,  while  allowing  the 
sportsmen  of  the  country  to  continue  their 
activities. 


THE  INDIAN  FILM:  "A  MAN  CALLED 
HORSE" 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  early 
this  spring  I  was  one  of  the  sponsors  of 
the  showing  of  a  moving  picture  depict- 
ing the  life  of  the  Sioux  Indians  in  the 
early  19th  century.  The  picture,  "A  Man 
Called  Hor<;e."  has  now  been  released 
publicly  and  is  being  shown  throughout 
the  country. 

"A  Man  Called  Horse,"  the  recent  re- 
lease of  Cinema  Center  Films,  is  a  film 
of  particular  Interest  to  anthropologists 
concerned  with  American  Indian  history 
and  present-day  relationships  between 
Indian  and  non-Indian  Americans. 

This  film  depicts  a  young  man  of  Eng- 
lish descent  who  is  captured  by  an  Indian 
group— the  Sioux  Indians  in  the  film 
version— and  kept  in  captivity  for  a  pe- 
riod of  time.  The  young  man  is  slowly 
socialized  to  the  Indian  way  of  life,  his 
behavior  and  reactions  to  his  captors- 
turned -hosts  form  the  essential  theme 
of  the  film.  The  film  is  an  interpretive 
statement  about  Sioux  life  circa  1820 
presented  through  the  experiences  and 
perceptions  of  a  man  who  is  placed  in 
confrontation  with  an  entirely  different 
way  of  living.  One  of  the  stated  explicit 
aims  of  the  film  is  to  present  the  details 
of  Indian  life  as  related  by  observers  of 
the  Sioux  of  that  period. 

The  picture  is  being  released  at  a  time 
when  American  Indians  have  been  par- 
ticularly explicit  about  their  problems  in 
forging  an  Indian  identity  in  the  midst  of 
American  life.  In  recent  months  there 
have  been  several  occasions  when  In- 
dians have  stated  to  anthropological 
gatherings  that  more  attention  should 
be  given  to  communications  about  the 
American  Indian  heritage  expressed  in 
the  indigenous  languages  of  the  Indian. 
Indians  have  further  voiced  the  need  of 
popularizing  their  history  prior  to  ex- 
tensive contact  with  non-Indians,  when 
the  Indian  was  neither  an  urban  misfit 
nor  the  product  of  reservations.  Such  a 
history  would  emphasize  neither  Indian 
savagery  nor  barbarism  but  the  integrity 
and  inherent  coherence  of  an  indigenous 
Indian  culture  and  social  organization.  It 
would  also  underscore  the  distinctiveness 
of  each  Indian  nation  as  a  people  with 
its  own  political  conflicts — in  this  film, 
the  Sioux  versus  the  Shoshone — above 
and  beyond  white-Indian  struggles.  Fi- 
nally, many  Indians  have'stated  the  need 
for  accurately  documented  popular  ac- 
counts from  which  the  Indian  may 
emerge  as  a  man  with  a  proud  past  and 
not  just  a  graft  on  present-day  American 
culture. 

"A  Man  Called  Hojrse"  fulfills  »onie  of 
these  criteria.  First,  it  employed  among 


the  actors  many  members  of  the  Rosebud 
Sioux  Tribe  in  South  Dakota.  Major  por- 
tions of  the  film  dialog  are  conducted  In 
the  Sioux  language.  Second,  the  film  plot 
centers  around  a  white  man's  adaptation 
which  succeeds  through  mutual  efforts. 
This  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  traditional 
presentations  of  the  unsuccessful  In- 
^dian  against  whjte  society.  Third,  the 
depiction  of  the  sun  vow  is  not  mere  sen- 
sationalism but  is  placed  within  the  full 
context  of  Indian  social  and  religious  re- 
quirements. Finally,  the  conflict  between 
the  Sioux  and  the  Shoshone  illustrates 
the  historj'  of  Indian  people  prior  to  the 
contact  with  whites. 

The  film  on  the  whole  is  a  documented, 
albeit  stylized,  monument  to  a  way  of 
life  which  we  are  urged  to  understand 
on  its  own  terms,  a  way  of  life  which  is 
one  of  the  mainsprings  for  much  that  is 
American  Indian  today. 

Finally,  the  film  is  particularly  useful 
as  an  educational  tool.  It  challenges  the 
viewer  to  go  beyond  his  notions  of  Indian 
barbarism  and  savagery  and  to  under- 
stand religious  and  social  ceremonies 
within  a  holistic  framework  of  a  working 
lifestyle.  The  film  can  be  used  in  the 
classroom  as  a  heuristic  device  in  dis- 
cussing Indian  history  of  the  early  19th 
century :  it  also  illustrates  problems  that 
arise  when  we  attempt  to  create  films 
from  historical  documents  that  supple- 
ment prost  accounts  of  similar  topics. 
This  film  has  gone  a  long  way  from  the 
stereotyped  Hollywood  western  and  pre- 
sents the  Indian  in  a  better  light.  It  is 
an  engaging  and  challenging  presenta- 
tion. 

Senators  who  have  a  strong  interest  in 
American  Indian  problems  will  doubtless 
find  this  film  of  interest. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
proclamation  of  the  Honorable  M.  E. 
Schirmer.  the  mayor  of  Sioux  Falls,  N. 
Dak.,  and  a  proclamation  of  the  Honor- 
able Frank  Farrar,  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  North  Dakota,  regarding  the  film 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mations were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Proclamation,  Cttt  op  Siotrx  Falls,  S.  Dak. 

Whereas.  Sandy  Howard  has  the  good  for- 
tune to  read  Etorothy  Johnson's  story,  "A 
Man  Called  Horse":  and 

Whereas.  Sandy  Howard  had  the  foresight 
to  purchase  the  film  rights:  and 

Whereas.  Sandy  Howard  had  the  vision  to 
foresee  a  film  of  honesty  and  realism;  and 

Whereas,  Sandy  Howard  assembled  a  stafT 
to  produce  a  film  which  presents  the  Ameri- 
can Indi.in  and  his  customs  with  fascinating 
realism: 

Now,  therefore.  I.  M.  E.  Schirmer,  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  Sioux  Palls,  do  hereby  proclaim 
Sandy  Howard  an  honorary  citizen  of  the 
City  of  Sioux  Falls  and  designate  Thursday, 
April  23.  1970.  as  Sandy  Howard  Day  In  Sioux 
Falls  and  call  upon  all  citizens  to  recognize 
his  achievements  In  producing  "A  Man 
Called  Horse"  so  that  the  entire  world  can  be 
appraised  of  the  Sioux  Indian  culture  In  the 
early  nineteen  hundreds. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  City 
of  Sioux  Falls  to  be  affixed. 

Done  in  the  City  of  Sioux  Falls  this  twen- 
ty-second day  of  April  In  the  Year  of  Our 
Lord  Nineteen  Hundred  and  Seventy. 

M.   E.   SCHXHMEK, 

Mayor. 


Proclamation 

Whereas,  the  motion  plcttire,  "A  Man 
Called  Horse"  will  be  premiered  Thursday, 
April  23,  at  *he  West  Mall  Theatre  In  Sioux 
Falls,  hosted  by  the  University  of  South  Da- 
kota; and 

,Whereas,  the  film  represents  a  pioneering 
production  departure  In  portraying  the  In- 
dian People  Of  South  Dakota  In  1825  as  his- 
torically accurate  as  possible;  and 

Whereas,  the  film  includes  South  Dakotans 
In  the  cast  and  as  technical  advisors. 

Therefore,  I,  Frank  L.  Farrar,  Governor  of 
the  State  of  South  Dakota,  urge  my  fellow 
South  Dakotans  to  take  note  of  this  event 
which  will  bring  national  and  International 
attention  to  the  state. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  affixed  the  Great  Seal  of  the 
State  of  South  Dakota,  In  Pierre,  the  Capital 
City,  this  21st  day  of  April,  in  the  Year  of 
Our  Lord,  Nineteen  Hundred  and  Seventy. 
Frank  L.  Farrar, 

Governor. 

Attest; 

Alma  Larson, 
Secretary  of  State. 


FOREIGN  POLICY  ADDRESS  BY  THE 
VICE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
24,  in  Denver,  Colo.,  the  Vice  President 
gave  a  speech  which  should  be  read  and 
pondered  by  all  Americans  interested  in 
current  debate  about  our  foreign  policy, 
and  about  the  role  of  the  Presidency  in 
foreign  affairs. 

With  regard  to  the  evaluation  of  the 
limited  operations  in  Cambodia,  the  Vice 
President  chides  those  who  made  rash 
early  judgments  and  who  have  remained 
wedded  to  those  judgments  in  the  fact  of 
conclusive  evidence  that  the  Cambodian 
operations  were  successful. 

With  regard  to  the  important  debate 
about  the  constitutional  powers  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  President  when  act- 
ing as  Commander  in  Chief,  the  Vice 
President  is  equally  sound.  He  points 
out  that  history,  theory,  and  common- 
sense  are  on  the  side  of  continuing  to 
respect  the  President's  traditional  lati- 
tude in  this  role.  Moreover,  he  detects  an 
element  of  inconsistency  in  some  of  the 
current  attempts  to  saddle  the  President 
with  unprecedented  and  unconstitutional 
restraints. 

Since  we  obviously  are  far  from  fin- 
ished with  debate  about  these  matters, 
and  since  the  Vice  President  has  made  a 
useful  contribution  to  this  ongoing  de- 
bate, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
address  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  '' 

Address  by  the  Vice  President 

Tonight  I  would  talk  with  you  about  the 
Presidency  as  an  institution,  and  of  our 
President  as  a  person  of  courage  and  high- 
purpose. 

Especially  I  want  us  to  consider  the  impact 
of  the  long  war  in  Southeast  Asia  up>on  the 
unique  and  much  Imitated  Presidential  form 
of  govwTiment  and  upon  the  man  who  bears 
the  tremendous  pressures  and  responsibilities 
of  leadership  in  that  office  today. 

Since  coming  into  office  17  months  ago.  the 
President  has  made  many  historic  decisions, 
not  a  few  of  these  have  related  to  the  war  In 
Vietnam — a  war  which  1b  not  of  his  making. 
None  of  these  decisions  has  been  more  diffi- 
cult than  the  decision  to  send  American 
troops  into  Cambodia.  As  a  member  of  the 
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National  Security  Council,  I  was  present 
when  the  President  so  very  thoughtfully 
measured  the  dangerous  repercussions  which 
the  expanded  North  Vietnamese  military  ac- 
tivity in  Cambodia  could  have  upon  our 
troops  and  allies  In  South  Vietnam.  I  saw 
him  wrestle  with  the  various  options  pre- 
sented by  the  situation;  the  opportunitl^  to 
wobble  and  equivocate ;  I  saw  him  re^tdl  the 
short-run,  politically  expedient  argvpnents , 
for  Inaction.  I  saw  him  stand  up  anjrcoura- 
geously  decide  to  do  what  was  right  for  our 
country,  right  for  history,  and  most  Impor- 
tantly right  for  our  boys  fighting  In  the 
Jungles  and  rice  paddles  half  a  world  away. 

And  so,  the  time  came  for  the  President  to 
announce  that  American  troops  were  moving 
into  Cambodia  in  a  limited  operation  to 
clean  out  enemy  sanctuaries  from  which 
Americans  h^  been  attacked  and  killed  for 
five  years.  At  That  point,  and  still  today,  mil- 
lions of  Americans — a  clear  majority  of  Amer- 
icans— stood  with  him. 

They  were  Americans  of  both  political 
parties — patriots  who  believe  that  pyoUtics 
stop  at  the  water's  edge;  that  we  have  but 
one  President  at  a  time;  that  you  back  Amer- 
ican troops  and  their  Commander-in-Chief 
when  they  go  Into  battle. 

These  Americans — and  those  who  asked 
their  fellow  citizens  to  withhold  final  Judg- 
ment on  the  President's  decision — have  been 
proven  right. 

But,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  egg  on  a  good 
deal  of  other  faces — and  It  is  well  deserved. 

Let  us  consider  one  young  Senator  who. 
at  the  President's  announcement,  called  his 
decision  "madness." 

What  that  Senator  rashly  called  "mad- 
ness" has  turned  out  to  be  the  most  suc- 
cessful military  operation  of  the  entire  war. 
We  have  driven  the  enemy  out  of  the  priv- 
ileged sanctuaries  from  which  he  has  out- 
fitted and  launched  attacks  In  to  South  Viet- 
nam. We  have  disrupted  his  communica- 
tions and  forced  him  to  flee  leaving  moun- 
tains of  war  supplies  behind — more  total 
supplies.  In  fact,  than  we  seized  during  the 
last  entire  year  of  operations  within  South 
Vietnam  proper. 

Lincoln  once  wrole  that  they  have  a  right 
to  criticize  who  have  a  heart  to  help.  Of 
what  help  have  these  gentlemen  who  Joined 
in  Instant  and  harsh  criticism  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  been  to  the  cause 
of  a  just  and  honorable  peace  the  Presi- 
dent Is  seeking? 

One  Congressman  said  that  the  Presidents 
decision  was  "reckless";  another  Senator 
said.  "It  was  pretty  ghastly." 

What  is  reckless,  what  Is  ghastly,  about 
capturing  and  destroying  thousands  of  enemy 
weapons  destined  to  shell  South  Vietnamese 
towns  and  kill  American  boys?  Mr.  Congress- 
man and  Mr.  Senator — tell  us  today  that  It 
was  reckless  and  ghastly  to  deny  the  enemy 
the  use  of  millions  of  rounds  of  ammuni- 
tion and  thousands  of  rockets  and  mortars 
which  could  have  been  flred  at  young  Amer- 
icans. 

Another  Senator  said.  "It  Is  nqjv  an  Indo- 
china War  and  I  see  an  end  to  any  hope 
of  an  early  withdrawal." 

Will  that  Senator  now  come  forward  and 
name  the  country  which  he  blames  for  ex- 
panding the  war  in  Cambodia?  Was  it  the 
North  Vietnamese  who  attacked  neutral 
Cambodia's  little  army,  encircled  its  capital 
and  sought  to  link  up  sanctuaries  into  a  600 
mile  belt  of  enemy-controlled  territory  on 
South  Vietnam's  flank — or  was  It  the  Presi- 
dent who  responded  to  that  military  threat 
only  after  repeated  warning?  Will  that  Sen- 
ator now  come  forward  and  tell  America  it 
was  he  who  was  both  rash  and  wrong — and 
that  now,  not  only  will  the  President's  with- 
drawal program  continue,  but  It  also  will 
be  sustained  in  confidence  and  50,000  Amer- 
icans can  now  surely  copae  home  before  the 
15th  of  October — and  100,000  more  by  next 
spring. 


As  you  read  the  press  and  listen  to  the 
commentators,  you  keep  hearing  this  great 
military  success — possibly  a  victory  of  water- 
shed proportions  as  we  look  to  the  future — 
described  as  a  failure  by  the  so-called  pun- 
dits who  are  still  wedded  to  their  earlier 
forecasts  of  disaster.  They  have  painted 
themselves  into  a  comer  and  are  now  either 
Intellectually  incapable  of  evaluating  the 
changed  situation  or  disdainfully  unwilling 
to  disavow  their  F>ast  predictions  of  glocMn 
and  doom. 

But,  of  course.  It  is  too  much  to  expect 
that  these  men  will  admit  that  they  were 
precipitate  and  wrong — and  the  President 
was  right. 

And  where  are  the  Cassandras  of  the  Sen- 
ate now? 

Are  they  now  coming  forward  to  say.  per- 
haps we  were  wrong;  perhaps  we  spoke  too 
soon;  perhaps  the  operation  was  indeed  a 
limited  one — and  has  indeed  proved  a  suc- 
cessful one? 

No,  they  are  right  now  trying  to  forge  new 
chains  upon  the  President's  freedom  of  ac- 
tion— even  though  the  President  has  clearly 
demonstrated  that  he  uses  his  powers  re- 
sponsibly— and  use  them  to  protect  American 
lives  in  Vietnam. 

Those  who  should  be  apologizing  for  their 
IrrationaJltles  the  morning  of  May  1  are  in- 
stead busying  themselves  trying  to  hobble 
the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Armed 
Forces — while  four  hundred  thousand  of  his 
men  remain  vulnerable  In  the  field. 

Not  only  are  they  doing  that,  but  they  also 
are  trying  to  stop  us  from  giving  help  to 
other  nations  who  want  to  defend  them- 
selves or  to  help  each  other  against  aggres- 
sion. 

The  fact  is  our  United  States  Senate  is 
today  engaged  In  a  constitutional  debate  of 
major  proportions,  derived  fiom  amend- 
ments designed  to  undercut  the  President's 
authority  to  conduct  this  nation's  business 
abroad. 

As  President  of  the  Senate.  I  am  not  per- 
mitted to  express  my  views  on  this  issue  in 
that  august  chamber,  so  I  will  air  them  here. 

Historically,  we  Americans  have  shown  an 
instinctive  distrust  of  unlimited  executive 
power.  We  rebelled  against  royal  authority 
and  the  Thirteen  Colonies  began  as  a  loose 
confederation,  without  any  executive  at  all. 
That  early  experience  with  group  declsion- 
maklng^where  it  proved  Impossible  even  to 
raise  an  army  to  defend  our  countrj' — im- 
pressed the  founding  fathers  with  the  neces- 
sity of  creating  an  effective  executive  au- 
thority. 

A  few  years  later.  John  Marsliall.  then  a 
Member  of  Congress  and  later  a  great  Chief 
Justice,  commented  on  the  executive  role  In 
foreign  affairs.  "The  F*resldent  is  the  sole 
organ  of  the  Nation  In  Its  external  relations 
and  Its  sole  representative  with  foreign  na- 
tions. .  .  ." 

The  trend  toward  Incresised  Presidential 
authority  In  foreign  policy  has  steadily 
evolved  as  our  country  has  risen  to  promi- 
nence In  world  affairs.  Concurrent  with 
America's  growing  power  and  Involvement 
beyond  our  shores,  the  pace  of  events  has 
quickened  and  communications  have  become 
instantaneous.  As  a  result,  swiftly  moving 
events  may  reduce  the  decision-making 
process  In  today's  nuclear  age  to  a  matter  of 
hours  or  even  minutes.  In  a  complex  world 
of  130-odd  sovereign  nations,  some  ruled  by 
dictators  uninhibited  by  popular  sentiments 
or  moral  constraints,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  must  be  able  to  act  quickly 
and  decisively. 

Writing  In  an  academic  journal  In  the 
fall  of  1961,  one  of  the  favorite  Senators  of 
the  present  neo-lsolatlonlst  crowd  presented 
the  foUcrwlng  view  on  executive  authority: 

"The  source  of  an  effective  foreign  policy 
under  our  system  la  Presidential  power.  This 
prop>o6ltlon,  valid  In  our  own  time,  is  certain 
to  become  more,  rather  than  lees,  oompelllng 


In  the  decades  ahead  ...  It  Is  my  conten- 
tion that  for  the  existing  requirements  of 
American  foreign  policy  we  have  hobbled  the 
President  by  too  niggardly  a  grant  of  power." 

Now,  which  Senator  do  you  suppose  made 
those  learned  comments?  \icft  Senator  IMrk- 
sen.  Not  Senator  Goldwater.  It  was  Senator 
FMlbrlght.  But  he  has  conveniently  forgotten 
his  lofty  words  about  the  comfjelllng  need 
for  Presidential  pre-eminence  In  foreign  af- 
fairs. 

The  Senate  was  intended  by  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  to  be  a  deliberative  body  not 
suited  to  crisis  responae.  Certainly  the  five 
weeks  so  far  consumed  u-lth  debate  on  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment  Illustrate  the 
point.  Kven  a  threat  »  couple  of  weeks  ago 
by  the  Senate  Majority  Leader  in  effect  to 
cut  off  government  funds  unless  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment  was  brought  to 
a  vote  has  not  hastened  Senate  consideration 
of  the  measure. 

In  any  event,  the  Majority  Leader's  threat 
is  beside  the  point.  The  Congressional  pen- 
chant for  endless  debate  has  left  it  with  in- 
sufficient time  and  energy  to  provide  the 
government  with  funds.  Only  one  appropria- 
tion bill  has  passed  Congress.  On  June  30th 
all  other  government  activities  will  legally 
run  out  of  operating  funds,  and  the  C^jngress 
will  have  to  pass  an  extension  of  past  budget- 
ary authority.  The  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment Itself  Is  hooked  on  the  Military  Sales 
Bill  which  seeks  authority  to  exp>end  funds 
during  FY-70 — FY-71.  Even  If  the  Senate 
passes  that  bill  by  June  30th.  which  now 
seems  unlikely,  It  will  be  a  year  late — half 
the  bill's  life  will  already  have  expired. 

The  Senate's  dilatory  attention  to  the  Mil- 
itary Sales  Bill  is  extraordinary  in  one  other 
way.  More  than  half  of  the  money  sought  In 
this  bill  would  go  to  two  friendly  states  in 
the  Middle  East.  Iran  and  Israel.  Ycr  the 
Senate  has  delayed  this  bill  by  extraneous 
amendments  at  the  very  time  it  is  loudly  de- 
crying the  growing  dangers  of  an  Arab-Israeli 
confrontation  and  Soviet  penetration  in  the 
Middle  East.  It  is  simply  ridiculous  to  hold  up 
this  Important  legislation— legislation  which 
would  assist  Israel  to  pay  old  debts  on  equip- 
ment bought  more  than  a  year  ago — while  at 
the  same  time  petitioning  the  President  to 
provide  Israel  with  more  Jet  aircraft. 

When  the  Senate  gets  so  tangled  up  in  in- 
consistencies like  this.  I  am  sure  the  nation 
g  ves  thanks  that  we  have  a  man  of  decisive- 
ness and  clear  vision  as  ovr  Pres:den* 

Let  me  add  one  other  thought — I  think  the 
President  and  his  lovoly  family  have  brought 
a  great  sense  of  dignity  to  the  White  House. 
The  moral  and  r.^ligicus  qualities  which  come 
so  freely  and  i.aturally  to  them  are  a  basic, 
but  nowadays  often  overlooked,  part  of  our 
national  heritage  and  experience.  It  Is  tho.'^? 
moral  and  religious  underpinnings  which 
make  the  President  such  a  strong  advocate 
of  peace. 

Despite  all  the  rancorous  cries  of  his  crit- 
ics— those  self-appointed  psychoanalysts  of 
the  true  meaning  of  every  Administration 
statement — I  ask  you  to  accept  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  President  really  means  what  he 
says,  that  the  President  Is  genuine  and  sin- 
cere when  he  talks  of  the  need  for  peace.  Lets 
suppose,  Just  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that 
the  President  undertook  five  major  peace 
Initiatives,  all  In  accordance  with  the  un- 
solicited advice  he  has  received  from  the 
Senate,  and  all  In  accordance  with  the 
enemy's  stated  preconditions  for  beginning 
meaningful  peace  negotiations.  Wo\ild  that 
not  Indicate  a  sincere  desire  on  the  Presi- 
dent's part  for  peace?  Would  that  not  indi- 
cate that  the  President  Is  not  hidebound  and 
stiff-necked  In  his  attitude  toward  the 
enemy? 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  Ameri- 
can Ooveriunent  has  already  made  six  con- 
crete proposals  which  enemy  negotiators. 
and  colncldentally  some  Senators,  have  de- 
manded.  We   have   conceded   the   following 
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major  polnta  In  an  effort  to  urge  forward 
meaningful  dlscusBlons  on  the  only  Issue 
whlcb  really  counts — the  laeue  of  peace. 

President  Johnson  stopped  the  bombing 
of  the  North. 

President  Nixon  agreed  In  principle  to  the 
withdrawal  of  all  Amertcaa  troth's  If  the 
North  Vletnameee  would  follow  suit. 

He  announced  the  unilateral  withdrawal 
of  Amertcan  troops  on  a  phased  basis. 

He  stated  that  we  seek  no  basee.  no  military 
ties,  and  that  we  are  willing  to  agree  to  a 
neutral  South  Vietnam  If  the  people  of  that 
country  freely  so  choose. 

Despite  the  fact  that  South  Vietnam  has 
held  several  elections.  President  Thieu,  with 
our  full  support,  offered  to  hold  Interna- 
tionally supervised  elections  in  which  all 
South  Vietnamese  factions  that  renounce 
violence  might  participate. 

President  NUon  indicated  that  In  seeking 
a  settlement  we  would  Insist  on  no  rigid 
diplomatic  formula  or  particular  form  of 
guarantees  as  long  as  the  Interests  of  all 
major  South  Vietnamese  groups  were  ade- 
quately protected. 

To  date,  a  stubborn  enemy  continues  to 
refuse  to  negotiate  seriously.  Instead,  Hanoi 
has  added  two  more  preconditions  for  serious 
peace  talks — that  the  U.S.  leave  South  Viet- 
nam completely,  and  that  we  topple  the 
legally  constituted  government  In  Saigon  on 
the  way  out.  With  preconditions  like  that, 
what  would  be  left  to  negotiate? 

These  new  demands  are  obviously  unac- 
ceptable and  most  disheartening  to  the 
President.  Still  he  has  not  given  up  In  his 
quest  for  {>eace.  We  continue  to  remain  at 
the  table  in  Parts  deep'te  the  abuse  and 
invective — and  despite  the  lack  of  progress. 

The  President's  sincere  desired  for  peace  Is 
manifest  In  the  many  other  Initiatives  be- 
gun In  the  past  17  months.  We  already  are 
engaged  In  the  second  round  of  strategic 
arms  limitation  talks  with  the  Russians.  We 
have  signed  the  nuclear  non-proliferation 
treaty  and  unilaterally  renounced  the  use  of 
chemical  and  biological  warfare  weapons. 
In  visiting  Rumania.  President  Nixon  be- 
came the  first  American  head  of  state  to 
travel  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

We  have  also  eased  reetrlctlons  on  travel 
and  trade  with  Communist  China,  and  al- 
though talks  have  been  temporarily  post- 
poned, the  President  did  Initiate  discussions 
with  the  Chinese  in  Warsaw  after  a  break  of 
two  years.  We  have  sought  to  defvise  the  ex- 
plosive Middle  East  situation  in  a  variety  of 
forums,  including  Pour  Power  talks  at  the 
UN,  and  bilateral  consultations  with  the 
Soviets. 

Not  all  these  efforts  have  yet  borne  fruit, 
but  they  clearly  demonstrate  the  President's 
earnest  desire  to  reduce  tensions  In  the  world. 

But,  make  no  mistake  about  one  thing — 
the  President  has  no  Intention  of  giving  away 
the  store.  He  will  not  compromise  our  vital 
Interests  in  some  vague  hope  of  achieving 
"peace  In  our  time"  a  la  NevlUe  Chamberlain. 

The  President  has  Insisted  that  our  de- 
fenses remain  strong.  To  Insure  the  credibil- 
ity of  our  deterrent  capability — but  without 
Jeopardizing  the  SALT  negotiations — the 
President  has  gone  ahead  with  the  ABM  and 
MIRV  missile  systems;  to  maintain  the  vi- 
ability of  our  many  treaty  commitments — 
and  thus  spread  the  burden  of  keeping  the 
peace — the  President  has  refused  to  cut  and 
run  on  our  allies  In  South  Vietnam. 

In  my  view,  the  President  has  shown  the 
world  that  America  Is  strong,  but  fair;  re- 
liable with  our  friends,  and  reasonable  to- 
ward our  opponents — unless  their  aggressive 
actions  clearly  demand  a  firm  response. 

Let  me  observe  particularly  those  qualities 
of  decisiveness  and  courage  that  we  see  In 
foreign  affairs  are  matched  equally  In  the 
President's  approach  to  domestic  questions. 
As  the  President  noted  In  his  nationwide 
address  on  the  economy  a  week  tigp.  It  Is  a 


sad,  but  Inescapable  truth  that  a  country 
cannot  move  from  a  war  time  to  a  peace 
time  economy  without  some  pain  and  dis- 
location. Ovir  very  successes  in  Asia  are  hav- 
ing complicated  and  troublesome  repercus- 
sions at  home.  Moreover,  we  are  paying  the 
piper  today  for  mismanagement  of  the  Fed- 
eral government  during  the  eight  years  before 
President  Nixon  took  office— -eight  years  of 
fiscal  Irresponsibility  In  which  the  EJemo- 
crats  spent  $50  billion  more  th&n  they  took 
in. 

Let  me  assure  you,  however,  that  there  is 
nothing  fundamentally  wrong  with  this  most 
powerful  economy  on  earth.  The  President's 
perseverance  in  adhering  to  the  hard  but 
necessary  policies  of  restraint  will  pay  off.  We 
win  see  an  economic  upturn  before  the  end 
of  the  year, 

I  am  confident  that  the  prophets  of  doom, 
who  were  so  wrong  about  the  results  of  the 
President's  actions  In  Cambodia,  will  prove 
equally  wrong  In  their  predictions  of  Immi- 
nent depression  and  economic  disaster. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  that  I  am  growing 
terribly  weary  of  Amertca's  noisy  detractors. 
If  this  is  such  a  terrible  place  to  live,  if  our 
government  la  so  oppressive  and  Inept,  why  is 
there  an  endless  waiting  list  of  people  seek- 
ing to  Immigrate  to  America,  and  why  doesn't 
the  so-called  "brain  drain"  of  Europe's 
brightest  scientists  and  technicians  moving 
to  the  US  to  work,  run  in  the  opp)06lte  direc- 
tion.? 

IVxlay,  we,  the  people  of  America,  should 
vow  to  emphasize  what  Is  right,  what  Is 
decent,  what  Is  good  about  our  great  country. 

And  let's  begin  to  show  some  stronger  and 
more  vocal  support  for  our  President. 

One  of  the  deservedly  most  distinguished 
members  of  the  Senate,  George  Aiken,  said 
after  the  President's  briefing  on  the  Cam- 
bodian of>eratlon,  that  despite  his  own 
doubts.  "If  (the  President's)  strategy  Is  suc- 
cessful and  we  are  able  to  bring  the  war  to 
an  earlier  conclusion  and  have  less  losses  of 
our  men,  then  we  would  have  to  call  him  a 
hero  ...  as  he  would  be." 

Well,  let  me  say  to  you  tonight  that  Is  what 
I  would  call  it — a  decision  and  action  of 
heroic  propwrtlons. 


CONGRESSIONAL  SUPPORT  FOR  BIO 
THICKET  NATIONAL  PARK:  REP- 
RESENTATIVES ECKHARDT  AND 
BUSH  PROPOSE  REAL  BIG  THICK- 
ET NATIONAL  PARKS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
for  years  I  have  advocated  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Big  Thicket  of  southeast 
Texas.  Since  1966. 1  have  had  bills  pend- 
ing in  the  Senate  to  preserve  it  as  a  na- 
tional park.  The  establishment  of  the  Big 
Tioicket  National  Park  is  one  of  the  high- 
est priorities  on  my  legislative  agenda. 
Over  the  years  it  has  given  me  great  en- 
couragement when  individuals  and 
groups  have  endorsed  and  supported  my 
efforts  to  preserve  the  Big  Thicket. 

Today,  it  gives  me  particular  pleasure 
to  welcome  two  of  my  fellow  Texas  legis- 
lators to  the  ranks  of  those  dedicated  to 
the  cause  of  preserving  the  Big  Thicket 
as  a  national  park. 

On  Thursday,  July  16. 1970.  Represent- 
ative Bob  Eckhardt,  of  Houston,  Tex., 
announced  that  he  would  introduce  a  bill 
to  establish  a  Big  Thicket  National  Park 
consisting  of  not  more  than  185,000 
acres.  On  the  same  date.  Representative 
George  Bush,  also  from  Houston,  an- 
nounced the  introduction  of  H.R.  18498, 
his  bill  for  a  Big  Thicket  National  Park 
of  not  more  than  150.000  acres. 

The  introduction. Qf  thesj?. bills, to  es- 


tablish a  Big  Thicket  National  Park  of 
adequate  size  is  very  encouraging  and 
heartening,  and  I  welcome  with  great 
enthusiasm  this  support  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  two  south  Texas  gulf 
coast  Congressmen,  representir^g  two  po- 
litical partiee. 

Mr.  President,  field  hearings  were  held 
on  S.  4,  my  bill  to  establish  a  Big  Thicket 
National  Park  of  not  less  than  100,000 
acres  on  June  12.  1970,  in  Beaumont, 
Tex.  The  remarkable  thing  about  the 
testimony  at  these  hearings  was  the  total 
unanimity  of  agreement  that  portions  of 
the  Big  Thicket  should  be  preserved.  The 
issue  discussed  was  not  whether  there 
should  be  a  Big  Thicket  National  Park. 
The  only  controversy  dealt  with  how 
large  the  Big  Thicket  National  Park 
should  be.  The  fact  that  the  discussion 
focused  on  this  issue  was  most  encourag- 
ing to  me,  and  I  consider  it  a  tremendous 
victory  in  my  long  and  often  lonely  bat- 
tle to  save  the  Big  Thicket.  Everyone 
who  has  given  serious  consideration  to 
my  proposal  agrees  that  the  Big  Thicket 
should  be  preserved.  Now  we  are  able  to 
discuss  and  attempt  to  resolve  the  issue 
of  how  large  the  Big  Thicket  National 
Park  should  be. 

The  Big  Thicket  proposal  set  forth 
by  Congressman  Bob  Eckhardt  is  most 
interesting  and  worthy  of  consideration. 
The  proposal  calls  for  a  park  of  185.000 
acres.  Included  within  this  area  are  all 
imits  of  the  so-called  string  of  pearls 
and  land  along  the  major  rivers  and 
creaks  in  the  area. 

The  other  proposal,  which  is  for  a 
150,000-acre  park,  Is  also  deserving  of 
careful  study. 

Mr.  President,  either  of  these  pro- 
posals could  be  incorporated  into  the 
legislation  which  I  have  introduced  con- 
cerning the  Big  Thicket  National  Park. 
My  bill,  S.  4,  caUs  for  the  establishment 
of  a  park  consisting  of  land  and  inter- 
ests in  land  of  not  less  than  100,000 
acres.  Thus,  while  these  two  new  pro- 
posals establish  upper  acreage  limits, 
mine  would  establish  a  minimimi  of  100,- 
000  acres  and  could  go  as  high  as  neces- 
sary to  incorporate  additional  lands 
which  are  worthy  of  inclusion  in  the 
park. 

Since  the  approach  of  my  bill  is  to  es- 
tablish a  Big  Thicket  National  Park  with 
a  minimum  size  limitation  of  100,000 
acres  and  does  not  establish  a  maximum 
limitation,  either  Representative  Eck- 
hardt's  or  Representative  Bush's  pro- 
posal would  fit  within  the  broad  provi- 
sions of  my  bill,  S.  4. 

I  welcome  these  proposals.  They  pro- 
vide for  a  park  of  adequate  size,  and  set 
forth  good  suggestions  as  to  what  should 
be  included  in  the  Big  Thicket  National 
Park. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Big  Thicket  Na- 
tional Park  should  contain  all  of  the  so- 
called  string  of  pearls,  those  unique  in- 
dividual units  designated  by  the  National 
Park  Service  as  representative  of  the 
variety  of  Big  Thicket  ecosystems.  Rep- 
resentative Eckhardt's  bill  does  Include 
All  of  these  imits,  while  the  other  pro- 
posal omits  some  of  them.  The  Big 
Thicket  National  Park  should  also  in- 
clude a  Saratoga  Unit  in  Hardin  County. 
This  unit  will  consist  of  approximately 
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40,000  acres  and  is  bounded  by  highway 
numbers  770,  105,  and  326.  The  park 
should  also  include  the  great  hardwood 
forests  of  the  Neches  River  bottoms, 
which  would  be  about  60,000  acres.  Con- 
necting all  of  these  units  will  be  corri- 
dors along  the  major  rivers  and  creeks 
which  will  tie  all  of  the  different  park 
areas  together.  These  areas  which  I  have , 
described  would  total  160,000  acres  or 
even  more,  depending  upon  the  width  of 
the  connecting  corridors  along  the  rivers 
and  creeks. 

The  Big  Thicket  is  basically  a  mixed 
southern  hardwoods  area.  The  creation 
of  a  national  park  of  adequate  size  does 
not  p>ose  a  serious  threat  to  the  lumber 
interests  of  the  area,  which' are  depend- 
ent upon  pine  forests  for  the  bulk  of  their 
production. 

The  plan  of  some  of  the  lumber  in- 
terests Is  to  bulldoze  away  the  beautiful 
hardwood  forests  of  the  Big  *nucket  in 
order  to  plant  pine  trees  in  the  future. 
My  plan  would  save  some  of  these  hard- 
wood forests. 

I  submit  that  the  Big  Thicket  is  big 
enough  for  a  park  of  adequate  size,  such 
as  I  propose,  and  will  still  leave  enough 
land  for  the  bulldozers  and  tree  farmers. 

Mr.  President,  again  I  wish  to  welcome 
my  two  Jellow  Texas  legislators  to  the 
battle  f<HL  a  Big  Thicket  National  Park. 
Their  propels  would  create  a  real  park. 
Their  support  is  sincerely  appreciated.  I 
commend  them  for  their  action  to  help 
save  the  Big  Thicket.  This  is  the  first  real 
legislative  assistance  in  Congress  In  my 
long  fight  for  a  Big  Thicket  National 
Park. 

The  Big  Thicket  National  Park  is  gain- 
ing strength.  It  is  an  idea  whose  time 
has  come. 


S.  3671— A  MORE  OBJECTIVE  INTER- 
PRETATION OP  NATIONAL  LABOR 
POLICY 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  on  July  21. 
the  privilege  was  accorded  me  of  being 
the  leadoff  witness  before  the  Separa- 
tion of  Powers  Subcommittee,  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  on  S.  3671,  a  bill 
I  Introduced  along  with  eight  other  Sen- 
ators earlier  this  session. 

It  hsis  now  come  to  my  attention  that 
attempts  are  being  made  to  paint  this 
bill  as  antiunion.  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth.  The  bill  has 
absolutely  no  effect  on  the  substance  of 
labor  law.  It  is  jurisdictional  only.  It 
does  not  redefine  any  imfalr  labor  prac- 
tices. It  does  not  address  Itself  to  the 
relationships  existing  between  unions, 
employees,  and  employers.  It  does  at- 
tempt to  reafiarm  the  prerogatives  of 
Congress  as  the  source  of  national  labor 
policy.  It  does  aim  at  a  more  objective 
interpretation  of  national  labor  policy. 

Those  who  claim  that  S.  3671  is  anti- 
labor  are  tacitly  agreeing  with  the  critics 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
who  have  contended  that  the  decisions 
of  the  Board  are  biased.  If  simply  shift- 
ing jurisdiction  over  unfair  labor  prac- 
tices to  the  Federal  district  courts  is  anti- 
labor,  then  that  is  a  reflection  either  on 
the  Board  or  on  the  courts.  It  Is  either 
being  claimed  that  the  courts  can  be 
expected   to  be  antilabor  or  that  the 


Board  has  been  prolabor.  Since  all  our 
experience  has  been  with  the  Board  over 
the  past  35  years,  I  suggest  that  the 
later  alternative  is  closer  the  truth. 

This  contention  is  also  supported  by 
testimony  which  was  received  by  the 
Separation  of  Powers  Subcommittee  in 
1968  and  by  further  evidence  presented 
the  subcommittee  this  week  in  hearings. 
I  shall  not  go  into  this  mass  of  evidence 
now.  It  is  there  for  all  who  wish  to  go 
Into  this  question. 

In  my  own  testimony  I  address  myself 
to  this  very  matter.  Quoting  from  my 
statement: 

I  hope  it  win  not  be  said  that  S.  3871  rep- 
resents an  antl-unlon  bias.  I  think  I  speak 
for  the  cosponsors  of  S.  8671,  as  well  as  for 
myself.  In  saying  that  collective  bargaining 
was  the  very  natural  and  necessary  out- 
growth of  a  social  movement  based  upon 
contract.  As  such,  it  is  an  Institution  sym- 
blotlcally  linked  to  capitalism.  On  the  In- 
dividual level.  It  Is  the  ultimate  recognition 
of  a  system  of  private  ownership  of  the 
means  of  production. 

No,  If  anything,  this  legislation  Is  designed 
to  Include  collective  bargaining  by  making 
Its  instltutlotis  more  responsible  to  the 
needs  of  its  members,  by  creating  an  at- 
mosphere of  mutual  respect  between  labor 
and  management  within  their  natural  ad- 
versary roles,  and — perhaps  most  Impwr- 
tantly — reassert  Congressional  dominance 
over  the  Administrative  framework. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  S.  3671  does  not 
In  any  way  change  substantively  our  body  of 
labor  law.  What  Is  defined  as  an  unfair  la- 
bor practice  today  will  still  be  an  unfair 
labor  practice  at  such  time  as  this  legisla- 
tion may  be  signed  Into  law.  It  simply  re- 
assigns Jurisdiction. 

Mr.  President,  there  may  be  some  who 
for  one  reason  or  another  will  misinter- 
pret the  meaning  of  S.  3671.  I  suppose 
that  Is  a  problem  as  old  as  politics  Itself 
and  will  be  with  us  as  long  as  political 
issues  are  debated. 

As  one  who  has  expressed  many  times 
In  the  past  his  support  of  the  union 
movement  and  even  his  desire  to  be  a  un- 
ion member  were  he  in  a  position  to  join. 
I  state  emphatically  that  S.  3671  is  a 
bill  designed  to  Improve  and  strengthen 
the  union  movement  by  minimizing  their 
failings  and  maximizing  their  value  to 
both  employers  and  members. 


PRESIDENT  BAILEY  OP  HAMLBNTE:  A 
REFRESHING  PERSPECTIVE  ON 
THE  COLLEGE  PRESIDENCY 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  condi- 
tions on  our  campuses  In  recent  years 
have  given  rise  to  a  feeling  that  the  office 
of  a  college  president  is  becoming  an  in- 
creasingly embattled  one,  with  the  ener- 
gies of  the  president  becoming  devoted 
more  and  more  to  the  preservation  of 
order  and  the  protection  of  his  office. 

Although  I  would  never  disparage  the 
enormously  dlfBcult  and  often  trying  re- 
sponsibilities of  a  college  president  in 
these  times,  I  feel  that  this  Image  is  both 
distorted  and  probably  destructive  of  our 
efforts  to  restore  calm  and  reason  to 
our  campuses. 

In  this  Ught,  I  was  delighted  by  a  short 
article  In  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  written 
by  the  president  of  Hamltne  University, 
Dr.  Richard  P.  Bailey. 

I  commend  this  stetement  to  all  Sen- 
ators as  an  example  of  a  president  and 


a  campus  where  reason  and  respect  have 
prevailed,  and  where  a  president  and  a 
student  body  are  able  to  look  upon  one 
another  with  admiration,  respect,  and 
warm  friendship.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

There  being:  no  objection  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch. 

June  30.  1970) 

Thk  Stddknts  Next  Door 

(By  Dr.  Richard  P.  Bailey) 

Everyone  knows  where  feaml toe's  president 
lives — over  there  In  that  big  white  house 
with  the  pillars  and  the  balcony  There  are 
no  fences,  no  alarms,  no  special  pwllce  pro- 
tection, and  I  own  no  guns.  There  Is  a  dog 
but  she  barks  only  at  squirrels  and  bites  only 
dog  biscuits.  My  wife  Is  small  and  about  as 
threatening  as  a  faculty  tea. 

I  am  a  sitting  duck,  exposed.  Identified, 
unprotected  and  vulnerable. 

My  nearest  neighbors  are  750  college  stu- 
dents, far  removed  from  home  and  parents. 
Physically  I  am  closer  to  more  Hamllne  stu- 
dents more  of  the  time  thsm  any  other  mem- 
ber of  faculty  or  staff.  Pew  citizens  In  the 
nation  of  my  generation  have  a  similar  resi- 
dential c^portunlty;  fewer  still  might  want 
it.  It  seems  a  precarious  position  indeed  given 
the  tendency  toward  violence  and  disrespect 
we  read  about  so  prevalent  among  campus 
youth. 

I  would  like  to  bask  In  an  heroic  role.  But 
that  would  be  dishonest  and  would  bring 
hoots  of  derision  from  my  750  neighbors.  The 
truth  is  that  I  feel  safer,  and  probably  am. 
than  99.44  per  cent  of  my  fellow  citizens 
who  live  amid  less  youthful  neighbors. 

I  have  never  been  threatened,  pillaged,  de-- 
rided  or  molested. 

My  sleep,  alas,  has  often  been  disrupted. 
This  spring  my  zestful  neighbors  were  oc- 
casionally noisy  and  playful  well  beyond  my 
normal  10:30  time  for  retiring.  They  sing, 
they  play  hlde-go-seek.  they  explode  what 
sound  like  firecrackers,  they  turn  the  volume 
of  their  hl-fl's  up  to  decibels  beyond  middle- 
age  tolerance,  and  they  move  over  the  campus 
from  here  to  there  and  back  with  Joyous 
sociability  after  dark.  They  beep  the  horns 
of  their  cars  and  squeal  their  tires. 

One  night  I  was  awakened  at  1 :  30  by  the 
noise  of  a  touch  football  game  developing 
on  the  street  Just  below  my  bedroom  window. 

"That's  too  much,"  I  thought  and  I  pulled 
on  my  trousers  and  assumed  by  "authorita- 
tive air"  to  express  my  presidential  petulance 
in  person.  The  game  was  being  Joined  by 
other  players  even  as  I  dressed.  They  had  aU 
finished  studying  for  exams  and  were  enjoy- 
ing a  recreational  break  before  bedtime. 
Their  schedule  was  not  the  same  as  mine. 
Did  that  make  mine  better?  I  decided  not. 
Removing  my  "authoritative  air"  and  my 
trousers  I  went  back  to  sleep  before  the  game 
ended. 

Certainly  they  ask  favors  of  me  as  would 
any  neighbor.  They  run  cords  in  my  windows 
to  light  their  outdoor  dances,  they  borrow 
firewood  to  burn  in  their  lounge  fireplaces, 
they  ask  me  to  support  their  drives  and  cam- 
paigns, they  have  snowball  fights  in  my  yard, 
they  strip  my  mountain  ash  tree  of  Its  fall 
berries  for  chemistry  experiments,  and  once 
they  borrowed  my  front  door.  But  they  also 
sing  Christmas  carols  to  my  family,  and  per- 
form sorority  Initiation  stunts  for  my  admir- 
ing 11-year-old. 

Never  have  they  been  destructive  in  any 
wsjr.  Never  have  they  purposely  annoyed  me. 
Never  have  they  shown  any  of  the  disrespect 
for  authority  about  which  you  have  read  so 
much. 

On  commencement  evening  this  year  as  I 
was  retiring  I  heard  the  beeping  of  a  horn 
out  on  the  street  below  my  open  window.  I 
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looked  out  ^d  someone  I  must  Identify  as  a 
departing  Hamllne  graduate  called  out: 

'So  long,  Rick!" 

It  had  been  a  long  day  and  commencement 
had  been  momentarily  disrupted,  you  remem- 
ber, by  non-Hamllne  young  radicals.  I  needed 
no  more  youthful  demagoguery.  My  "au- 
thoritative air"  began  to  form.  .  .  . 

But  this  was  youthful  friendship  being 
offered — all  of  my  friends  call  me  Rick. 

"So  long,  Piper,"  I  called  as  the  car  and  Its 
unknown  occupant  sped  away  into  the  night. 
And  to  myself  I  whispered,  "and  God  bless 
and  keep  you,  young  friend  and  Hamllne — 
and  2.300  other  colleges  and  universities  and 
this  our  beloved  country — and  our  neighbors 
who  live  beyond  the  borders  of  campus  and 
nation." 


MR.  CHET  HUNTLEY 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  let  us 
pause  a  moment  and  ponder  the  hazards 
of  life  experienced  by  Mr.  Chet  Huntley 
recently. 

It  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Huntley,  who 
is  about  to  leave  his  position  with  the 
National  Broadcasting  Co.,  recently  gave 
an  interview  to  Life  magazine., This  inter- 
view quoted  Mr.  Huntley  as  saying  some 
very  harsh  things  about  the  present  ad- 
ministration, and  specifically  about  the 
President  and  the  Vice  President. 

Now  comes  Mr.  Huntley  to  say — of 
all  things — that  he  has  not  been  treated 
fairly  by  the  media.  He  has  confided  to 
the  Bozeman,  Mont.,  Chronicle  that  he 
was  misquoted  by  Life. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  entirely  clear 
why  Mr.  Huntley  thought  the  Bozeman 
Chronicle  was  the  best  place  to  deny  the 
accuracy  of  an  interview  which  was  pub- 
lished in  a  magazine  read  by  scores  of 
millions  of  Americans.  But  be  that  as  it 
may.  it  is  even  more  curious  that  there 
is  only  one  part  of  the  Life  interview 
which  Mr.  Huntley  does  not  disavow. 

This  is  the  part  where  Mr.  Huntley 
s.iys  some  very  hostile  things  about  the 
Vice  President.  Of  course  what  has 
mediaman  Huntley  upset  about  the  Vice 
President  is  that  the  Vice  President  has 
said  that  the  media  is  often  unfair. 

Evidently  Mr.  Huntley  thinks  Life  is 
unfair  to  him,  and  it  is  fair  for  him  to 
attack  Life,  but  it  is  unfair  of  the  Vice 
President  to  Join  Mr.  Huntley  in  com- 
plaining about  the  media,  so  it  is  fair  for 
Mr.  Huntley  to  denounce  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Huntley  Finds  Lite  Has  Its  Drawbacks 

Bozeman.  Mont.,  July  21  (APi — Chet 
Huntley  of  the  Huntley-Brlnkley  news  tele- 
cist  says  Life  magazine  incorrectly  quoted 
him  as  saying  It  "frightens  me"  that  Richard 
M   Nixon  is  president. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Bozeman  Chronicle 
Huntley  declared  Monday  that  he  actually 
s^lA  he  "worried  about  all  presidents  of  the 
United  States — whether  they  will  stay 
healthy,  whether  they  can  stand  the  strain, 
their  power,  the  decisions  they  make,  and 
our  tendency  to  make  monarchs  out  of  them." 

In  New  York,  a  Life  spokesman  said,  "After 
reading  the  account  of  what  he  said.  Mr. 
Huntley  may  have  regretted  saying  it.  But 
there  is  no  question  about  the  accuracy  of 
what  was  reported.  Mr.   (Thomas)   Thomp- 


son's (the  Life  reporter)  notes  are  available 
if  Mr.  Huntley  wants  to  see  them." 

Huntley,  58.  retires  from  the  telecast  after 
the  Friday  night  show  and  will  devote  full 
time  to  developing  a  Montana  recreational 
complex. 

The  newscaster  also  disowned  another 
quote  in  the  Life  Interview:  "The  shallow- 
ness of  the  man— President  Nixon — over- 
whelms me." 

In  disclaiming  that  quote,  Huntley  said  he 
had  ventured  the  Judgment  that  the  1968 
campaign,  as  waged  by  all  candidates,  was 
shallow  and  that  the  President's  rationale 
for  Cambodia  was  thin. 

"But  that  was  transformed  into  the  state- 
ment that  I  think  Mr.  Nixon  was  shallow," 
Huntley  said. 

Huntley  also  denied  having  said  he  had 
"poured  Scotch"  for  President  Johnson. 

"Well,  so  it  goes,"  concluded  Huntley.  "The 
only  reasonably  accurate  quote  was  the  one 
about  the  Eastern  Establishment." 

In  that  passage  the  newscaster  was  quoted 
as  saying  "Splro  Agnew  is  appealing  to  the 
most  base  of  elements"  and  that  the  net- 
works had  "almost  created"  Agnew  through 
Intensive  news  coverage. 


THE  CONGRESS  AND  THE  WAR 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
corLstitutional  considerations  discussed  in 
connection  with  Senate  debate  on  the 
Church-Cooper  amendment  will  doubt- 
less occupy  our  attention  again  when  the 
McGovern-Hatfield  amendment  to  the 
military  procurement  authorization  bill 
becomes  the  pending  business. 

That  amendment,  which  would  set  a 
definite  timetable  for  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
forces  from  Vietnam,  does  not  seek  to 
make  any  retrospective  declarations  on 
the  constitutionality  or  legality  of  the 
war.  It  does  not  in  any  sense  pose  a  legal 
challenge  to  the  actions  of  President 
Johnson  or  President  Nixon  in  the  pur- 
suit of  the  policies  they  have  deemed 
appropriate.  This  is  a  matter  over  which 
there  is  room  for  substantial  dispute,  and 
many  of  us  have  strong  feelings  on  the 
matter.  But  we  should  emphasize  that 
our  amendment  does  not  seek  to  adjudi- 
cate the  past:  that  it  rather  charts  a 
course  for  the  future. 

In  connection  with  our  discussion, 
however,  I  do  think  it  is  pertinent  to  note 
the  fashion  in  which  constitutional  is- 
sues are  being  drawn  in  court  tests  pend- 
ing now.  I  refer  specifically  to  two  New 
York  cases,  Orlando  against  Laird  in 
the  US,  District  Court  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  New  York  and  Berk  v.  Laird. 
Docket  No.  35007  in  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Second  Circuit. 

In  the  former  case,  the  district  court, 
in  denying  a  preliminary  injunction 
against  enforcement  of  orders  that  would 
send  the  plaintiff  to  Indochina,  con- 
cluded that  Congress  has  ratified  the  war 
through  many  legislative  acts  and  par- 
ticularly through  appropriations.  It  said: 

The  huge  appropriations  annually  voted  to 
sustain  the  expanding  combat  activity  can- 
not be  read  out  of  being  as  extorted  by  the 
exigencies  created  by  presidential  seizures 
of  combat  Initiatives.  .  .  .  The  power  of  the 
purse  was  lodged  in  the  House  and  the  ap- 
propriation power  was  expressly  limited  when 
exercised  to  raise  and  support  armies  as  part 
of  the  conscious  constitutional  scheme  for 
controlling  the  Executive's  resort  to  combat 
activities.  Speclflc  appropriation  statutes 
here,  as  the  Qovemment's  brief  points  out. 


leave  no  uncertainty  about  Congressional  will 
and  purpose. 

The  Court  said  further: 

Political  expediency  may  have  counseled 
the  Congress's  choice  of  the  particular  forms 
and  modes  by  which  it  has  united  with  the 
presidency  in  prosecuting  the  Vietnam  com- 
bat activities,  but  the  reality  of  the  collabo- 
rative action  of  the  executive  and  the  legis- 
lative required  by  the  Constitution  has  been 
present  from  the  earliest  stages. 

In  Berk  a  preliminary  injunction  was 
also  denied  and  that  decision  has  been 
affirmed  on  appeal.  It  is  interesting  to 
note,  however,  that  the  court  of  appeals 
remanded  the  case  for  further  proceed- 
ings, calling  upon  the  plaintiff  to  show 
first  that  he  does  not  present  an  unman- 
ageable political  question.  If  that  obstacle 
is  surmounted  there  apparently  will  be 
an  inquiry  on  the  question  whether  con- 
gressional action  has  or  has  not  fallen 
short  of  a  determinable  standard  of  au- 
thorization for  the  Vietnam  war. 

On  a  pending  motion  to  dismiss,  it  is 
the  Government's  contention,  in  line 
with  the  holding  in  the  Orlando  case, 
that  appropriations  for  the  war  have 
amounted  to  authorization.  It  argues: 

The  law  is  clear  that  "Congress  may  .  .  . 
do  by  ratification  what  it  might  have 
authorized.  .  .  .  And  ratification  may  be 
effected  through  appropriation  acts  .  .  . 
(where)  appropriation  .  .  .  plainly  shows  a 
ipurpose  to  bestow  the  precise  authority 
claimed."  Ex  parte  Endo,  323  U.S.  283,  303, 
n.24  (1944  Douglas,  J.). 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  arguments 
and  holdings  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
amendment.  As  I  read  them  they  say 
that  approval  of  the  appropriations  used 
for  the  prosecution  of  a  war  is  equivalent, 
in  practical  effect,  to  a  declaration  of 
war. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  voted  for  most 
of  the  military  appropriations  bills  which 
have  been  used  for  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
At  the  same  time,  going  back  to  1963, 
I  have  firmly  opposed  our  escalating  in- 
volvement in  that  conflict.  There  has 
been  no  period  of  time  In  which  I  would 
have  supported  a  declaration  of  war  in 
Vietnam.  I  am  sure  I  have  notjbeen 
unique  in  the  Senate  In  feeling  an  obli- 
gation to  provide  full  support  to  the 
youiig  Americans  who  have  been  dis- 
patched to  Vietnam,  while  at  the  same 
time  believing  that  they  should  be 
brought  home. 

But  It  may  be  that  we  cannot  have  It 
both  ways.  Regardless  of  how  we  con- 
strue our  votes  on  appropriations,  It  ap- 
pears that  the  comts,  If  they  reach  the 
question,  are  likely  to  treat  them  as  legis- 
lative approval  for  prosecution  of  the 
war. 

The  McGovem-Hatfleld  amendment 
to  end  the  war,  does  no  more,  therefore, 
than  place  directly  before  the  Senate  a 
decision  which  It  has  made  indirectly 
each  year  since  the  war  began.  It  is  a 
decision  we  carmot  escape,  because  what 
the  courts  are  really  telling  us  is  that  the 
power  to  authorize  war  is  not  delegable; 
that  we  are  exercising  it  even  though  we 
may  think  we  are  only  providing  funds 
to  support  the  troops  placed  In  the  field 
by  the  President. 

Congress  not  only  has  the  power  to  re- 
view and  approve  or  disapprove  the  com- 
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mitment  of  troops  to  battle;  we  have  a 
positive  obligation  to  do  so. 

It  will  not  do,  therefore,  for  any  of  us 
to  say  that  we  believe  the  presence  of 
American  manpower  in  Vietnam  should 
be  ended  within  a  certain  time  but  we 
want  the  President  to  do  it.  Voting  the 
funds  is  not  a  neutral  act.  If  we  fail  to 
limit  their  use  it  will  be  read  as  a  state- 
ment by  the  Congress  that  the  war  should 
continue. 

CANCER  DETECTION  MUST  NOT  BE 
STOPPED 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  statement  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  entitled, 
"Cancer  Detection  Must  Not  Be 
Stopped." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Cancer  Detection  Must  Not  Be  Stopped 
( Statement  by  Senator  Williams) 

Mr,  Williams  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  President, 
the  Administration  has  admitted  that  by  De- 
cember 31,  1970  it  will  eliminate  funds  pro- 
moting a  program  that  detects  uterine  and 
cervical  cancer,  which  is  particularly  preva- 
lent among  women  from  disadvantaged 
neighborhoods.  Funds  are  also  being  cut  that 
provide  training  of  laboratory  technicians  to 
screen  results  of  these  examinations  and 
tests. 

The  test,  commonly  known  as  the  PAP 
smear  test,  is  the  most  accurate  method  for 
Identifying  this  cancer — a  cancer  that  can  be 
cured  if  detection  is  made  early  in  its  prog- 
ress. 

Precious  lives  will  be  lost  If  public  knowl- 
edge of  this  testing  program  Is  not  en- 
hanced. It  is  doubly  tragic  because  the  pro- 
gram has  had  such  widespread  success.  The 
public  education  process  will  have  to  be 
started  anew  when  It  is  felt  enough  funds 
are  available  to  resume  saving  these  lives. 
It  is  Impossible  to  understand  how  we  can 
turn  our  backs  on  those  who  could  be  saved 
now. 

Mr.  President,  I  protest  most  strenuously 
this  very  dangerous  cut  In  funds.  This  pro- 
gram saves  lives.  It  Is  saving  them  right 
now.  To  discontinue  public  awareness-edu- 
cation is  unconscionable. 

An  article  by  William  E.  Howard  appeared 
In  the  Newark  Star-Ledger  of  July  12th.  The 
author  discloses  the  particulars  of  this  can- 
cellation and  comments  on  the  tragic  Irony 
of  cutting  funds  that  save  lives. 

Nixon  SHtrrs  Off  Promotional  Funds  for 

PAP  Tests 

(By  WllUam  E.  Howard) 

Washington. — The  Nixon  Administration 
has  quietly  dropped  a  medical  program  to 
promote  the  detection  of  uterine  cancer,  es- 
pecially among  poor  women. 

Herbert  P.  Dunning,  administrator  of  the 
Public  Health  Service's  cancer  control  proj- 
ect, confirmed  that  funds  had  been  cut  off 
as  of  July  1.  He  said  the  $6.1  million  annually 
In  grant*  to  encourage  the  taking  of  PAP 
smear  tests  had  been  diverted  to  "other" 
medical  programs. 

Also  phased  out,  he  said,  was  a  $1.2  million 
program  to  train  more  laboratory  technolo- 
gists In  how  to  screen  PAP  smears  micro- 
scopically for  cancer  cells.  Such  technicians 
are  In  short  supply. 

Ironically,  the  dual  programs  are  being 
abandoned  at  a  time  when  federal  health 
officials  have  been  telling  Congress  that  far 
too  few  American  women  are  availing  them- 
selves to  the  PAP  teet.  Although  the  test 
was  proven  out  30  years  ago,  and  has  been 
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widely  publicized  by  the  American  Cancer 
Society  and  the  government,  federal  officials 
estimate  only  20  million  out  of  60  million 
women  have  It  done  annually. 

All  American  Cancer  Society  survey  earlier 
this  year  showed  63  per  cent  of  the  adult 
female  population  had  the  test  performed  at 
least  once.  This  Is  a  substantial  Increase 
over  1961,  when  only  30  per  cent  said  they 
had  imdergone  the  test.  But  It  still  leaves 
millions  unprotected. 

Dr.  Carl  G.  Baker,  director  ot  the  National 
Cancer  Institute,  recently  told  a  House  sub- 
committee he  felt  use  of  the  test  was  "dis- 
tressingly low"  and  that  "an  insufficient  ef- 
fort" was  being  made  to  promote  It  in  ghetto 
areas  where  It  Is  needed. 

Medical  studies  have  shown  women  from 
poor  or  "disadvantaged"  backgrounds  to  be 
more  prone  to  cancer  of  the  cervix  and  the 
uterus.  Doctors  relat*  the  disease  to  having 
a  child  early  in  life. 

Dunning  said  his  recently  dropped  PAP 
test  project  had  been  conducted  primarily 
in  inner  city  areas  and  had  been  successful. 

"I  think  we  did  peirform  a  great  service 
to  2  million  women,"  he  said  in  an  interview. 

Once  detected,  uterine  cancer  usually  can 
be  treated  successfully  by  surgery.  It  U  a 
question  of  removing  it  before  the  cancer 
spreads  to  other  organs. 

The  Cancer  Society  and  many  physi- 
cians advise  having  the  test  at  least  once 
a  year.  Some  doctors  order  patients  on  birth 
control  pills  to  have  It  twice  a  year. 

But  Dunning  said  there  Is  some  contro- 
versy about  the  protection  afforded  by  an- 
nual checkups,  noting  that  "60  mlUlon  tests 
a  year  really  are  impractical."  He  said  the 
natural  course  of  the  disease  shows  that  it 
remains  localized  for  some  time,  perhaps  sev- 
eral years.  Hence,  he  said  some  Ooctors  be- 
lieve a  woman  oould  be  adeqtiately  pro- 
tected with  a  test  at  two  to  three- year  In- 
tervals. 

"The  chances  soe.  with  the  lower  fre- 
quency of  tests,  we  are  protecting  more  than 
25  per  cent  of  American  women  now  and 
the  niunber  is  increasing,"  he  said. 

Dunning  said  hU  program  began  In  1963 
as  a  demonstration  project  and  has  been  ad- 
ministered regionally  by  the  Public  Health 
Service  In  grants  to  hospitals  and  clinics. 


AN  EXAMPLE  OF  POOR  POSTAL 
MANAGEMENT;  WEST  TEXAS  MAIL 
SERVICE  DWINDLES 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
recently  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  B.  E. 
Loyd,  the  president  of  Muleshoe  State 
Bank  of  Muleshoe,  Tex.,  in  which  he  out- 
lines some  of  the  difficulties  the  people 
of  this  west  Texas  community  are  hav- 
ing with  the  mail  service.  As  Mr.  Loyd 
pointed  out  in  his  letter.  In  a  town  with 
a  population  of  5,225  people,  it  takes  3 
days  for  a  letter  to  be  delivered  from  one 
place  in  the  town  to  another,  and  it  is 
taking  5  to  6  days  for  a  letter  from  Mule- 
shoe to  be  delivered  to  another  point  in 
Texas. 

This  type  of  mismanagement  Is  in- 
excusable. However,  Instead  of  trying  to 
correct  problems  such  as  those  described 
in  Mr.  Loyd's  letter,  the  administration 
would  rather  dismantle  the  Post  Office 
and  turn  It  Into  a  corporation  which 
would  be  managed  by  the  same  people 
who  cannot  effectively  manage  the  Post 
Office  In  its  present  form. 

No  one  denies  thafc-fchere  are  problems 
In  the  Post  Office  that  need  solving,  how- 
ever, rather  than  face  the  hard  task  of 
reforming  the  Post  Office,  the  admin- 
istration forces  are  going  to  destroy  it. 


Will  the  present  Postmaster  be  able  to 
administer  a  postal  corporation  with  bet- 
ter results  than  he  had  administered  the 
Post  Office?  I  submit  that  he  will  not  be 
able  to  do  so.  The  passage  of  the  postal 
reorganization  bill  may  prove  to  be  the 
worst  piece  of  legislation  in  the  history 
of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  B.  E.  Loyd's  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

Muleshoe  State  Bai^k, 
Muleshoe,  Tex.,  July  8. 1970. 
Hon.  Ralph  Yarborough, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Yarborough  :  I  am  sure  that 
you  are  aware  that  we  are  having  consid- 
erable difficulty  with  our  mall  situation  in 
Muleshoe.  It  Is  taking  3  days  to  get  a  letter 
delivered  from  one  business  to  another 
here  In  Muleshoe  and  taking  6  and  6  days 
for  mall  to  be  delivered  to  other  points  In 
Texas  where  we  used  to  get  mall  delivered  in 
2  to  3  days. 

I  cannot  believe  that  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment can  save  money  by  having  all  the 
mail  sent  from  Muleshoe  to  Lubbock  to  be 
sorted  and  then  returned  to  MtUeshoe. 

We  would  ^predate  very  much  your 
checking  Into  this  and  If  anjrthlng  could  be 
done  to  help  the  situation  we  would  be  most 
grateful.  Thanking  you  for  your  attention 
in  this  matter,  I  remain 

Yours  sincerely, 

B.  E.  Lotd, 

Pre3ident. 


THE  INDIAN  AS  A  FELLOW  HUMAN 
BEING 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  principal  findings  of  the  Senate  In- 
dian Education  Subcommittee  was  tliat 
the  existence  of  myths  and  stereotypes 
about  Indians  was  a  significant  factor  in 
the  public's  refusal  to  accept  the  Indian 
as  a  fellow  human  being. 

The  subcommittee  recommended  that 
school  curriculums  must  change  to  reflect 
the  true  liistory  and  culture  of  Indians, 
rather  than  contribute  to  the  propaga- 
tion of  damaging,  derogatory — and  un- 
true— stereotypes. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  school  of- 
ficials and  teachers  have  taken  that 
recommendation  to  heart,  but  I  fear  the 
number  is  far  too  small.  I  think  we  can 
get  some  sense  of  the  problem  by  look- 
ing at  the  answers  given  by  suburban 
Minneapolis  elementary  schoolchildren 
when  they  were  asked  what  they  knew 
about  Indians. 

Their  responses:  They  kill  white  men. 
They  take  scalps.  They  tell  lies  and  fibs. 
They  are  mean.  They  have  funny  names. 
They  eat  all  raw  meat. 

These  were  the  kinds  of  answers  a 
University  of  Minnesota  survey  team 
foimd. 

In  response  to  this  survey  the  univer- 
sity is  preparing  an  Indian  education 
college-credit  course  for  viewing  on 
statewide  educational  television.  It  is  be- 
ing designed  to  assist  teachers  in  the 
preparation  of  curriculum  units.  Similar 
curriculum  units  will  also  be  sent  to  dis- 
tricts throughout  the  State. 

This  is  a  significant  response  to  a 
major  problem,  and  I  applaud  the  uni- 
versity's efforts  In  this  area.  I  ask  unani- 
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mous  consent  that  a  Minneapolis  Tribune 
editorial  of  July  3,  1970,  regarding  the 
university  survey  and  proposed  TV 
course,  be  printed  in  the  Rscord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Indians  as  Seen  in  Subttrbs 

What  do  white  suburban  ^rade  school  stu- 
dents think  about  Indians?  Indians  mean 
big  trouble.  Th»y  killed  white  men.  They  take 
scalps.  They  tell  lies  and  flbs.  They  are  mean. 
They  have  funny  names.  They  eat  all  raw 
meat.  These  altitudes,  ironically,  were  ex- 
pr«seed  by  students  at  Indian  Motmds  Ele- 
mentary School  m  Bloomlngton. 

The  students  were  asked  to  write  "What 
I  Know  About  Indians"  In  a  one-page  essay 
as  part  of  a  survey  by  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota's Training  Center  for  Community  Pro- 
grams. The  survey  produced  643,  essays  from 
eight  grade  schools  in  Bloomlngton. 

The  results,  reported  recently  by  the  train- 
ing center,  are  not  all  as  negative  as  the  ex- 
pressions by  some  of  the  students  at  Indian 
Mounds.  Pupils  at  Indian  Mounds  and  other 
schools  also  mentioned  the  Injustices  In- 
flicted by  whites  on  Indian  people,  referred 
to  Indians  In  a  p>oeltlve  manner,  and  ex- 
pressed admiration  for  Indians.  "We  dldnt 
treat  them  as  we  ought  to,"  wrote  a  sixth- 
grader  at  Brookslde School. 

But  the  generalizations  In  the  essays  were 
negative  eno^lgh,  said  the  authors  of  the  re- 
port, to  validate  the  conclusions  of  a  recent 
VS.  Senate  Indian  Bducatlon  subcommittee 
study.  The  subcommittee  contended  that  the 
public  schools  present  a  picture  of  American 
and  inaccurate.  In  Bloomlngton,  said  the  unl- 
Indians  that  tends  to  be  uncomplimentary 
verslty  report,  the  students  showed  a  depress- 
ing lack  of  facts  about  the  present  condition 
of  Indians.  The  survey  also  Indicated  that 
some  teachers  weure  Inclined  to  single  out  and 
overemphasize  certain  "facts"  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  broader  picture  of  pest  and  pres- 
ent Indian  life  styles. 

Although  the  survey  was  oomducted  in 
Bloomlngton,  the  results  should  not  be  con- 
strued as  a  specific  Indictment  of  that  school 
district.  Similar  results  likely  could  be  found 
in  most  school  dlsrtrlcts  of  the  state.  Old 
textbooks  containing  distorted  references  to 
Indians  are  still  in  use.  A  balanced  treat- 
ment of  Indian  history  often  has  not  been 
Integrated  into  the  curriculum.  Not  enough 
contemporary  material  on  Indians  U  avail- 
able to  teachers. 

As  a  result  of  the  Bloomlngton  survey, 
the  university  plans  to  offer  a  nine-credit 
Indian-education  college  course  on  educa- 
tional t^evlBlon  stations  throughout  the 
state  next  fall.  The  purpose  of  the  course 
wUl  be  to  give  teachers  the  tools  to  develop 
curriculum  units  for  their  claaerooms.  At  the 
same  Ume,  the  university  will  be  sending  a 
series  of  curriculum  units,  produced  by 
teachers,  to  all  school  districts  in  the  state. 

These  amd  other  efforts  should  help  to 
prevent  what  the  university  report  terms  "a 
new  round  in  the  old  cycle  of  myth  creation 
arvd  maintenance  about  the  Amerioan  In- 
dian." But.  aa  the  report  also  points  out,  the 
schools  can't  do  It  all.  Distorted  perceptions 
of  the  Indian  In  the  white  family,  peer  group 
and  media  all  help  to  explain  why  a  Brook- 
side  fourth  grader  wrote,  "If  I  saw  an  In- 
dian, Id  be  scared  stiff." 


ONE  OF  NATIONS  OUTSTANDING 
EDUCATORS  TO  RETIRE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  en- 
titled, "One  of  Nation's  Outstanding  Ed- 
ucators To  Retire." 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment wsis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

One    or    Nation's    OxrrsTANDiNO    Edtjcatoes 

To  Retire 

(Statement  by  Senator  Williams 

of  New  Jersey) 

Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  President. 
I  wish  to  salute  one  of  our  Nation's  out- 
standing educators.  Dr.  Mason  Gross.  Dr. 
Gross  has  announced  that  he  plans  to  retire 
after  11  years  as  president  of  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity, the  State  University  of  New  Jersey. 

During  his  tenure  as  president,  he  has 
grulded  Rutgers  through  a  period  of  tremen- 
dous growth.  But  his  dedication  has  not  been 
to  growth  alone.  His  overriding  goal  has  been 
the  quality  and,  most  Importantly,  the 
relevancy  of  education. 

Dr.  Gross  has  been  a  precursor;  he  has 
set  the  patterns.  When  he  assromed  the  role 
of  President,  he  urged  creation  of  a  ciuTlcula 
In  Asian  and  African  studies.  Today,  such 
studies  are  commonplace  but  this  was  not 
the  situation  11  years  ago. 

That  speech  set  a  pattern  which  did  not 
vary.  Dr.  Gross  has  remained  In  the  fore- 
front of  the  most  Innovative  educators  in 
America. 

To  cite  all  of  his  accomplishments,  would 
require  a  major  volume 

However,  I  shooild  like  to  mention  that  it 
was  Mason  Gross  who  established  the  first 
urban-oriented  college  In  America,  the  Liv- 
ingston College  of  Rutgers  University.  And 
It  was  Dr.  Gross  who  opened  the  doors  of 
vmiverslty  education  to  the  disadvantaged. 

As  is  true  generally  of  university  pres- 
idents. Dr.  Gross  has  had  his  share  of  prob- 
lems. And  he  has  met  them  forthrlghtly 
and  with  success. 

Perhaps  the  finest  tribute  that  could  be 
paid  to  Mason  Gross  is  to  realize  that  In  an 
age  when  young  people  say  "Don't  trust 
anyone  over  30,"  he  was  not  only  trusted  but 
respected  by  his  students. 

WhUe  Dr.  Gross  Is  retlrtog  as  President  of 
Rutgers,  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  will  con- 
tinue to  lend  his  gn^eat  ability  and  dedication 
to  the  cause  of  quality  education  In  America. 

In  the  meantime,  I  think  the  people  of 
New  Jersey  Join  In  thanking  Dr.  Gross  for  a 
Job  well  done. 

How  well  he  served  Is  reflected  In  editorials 
which  have  appeared  In  New  Jersey  news- 
papers. 

Db.  Gross  Sets  Date 

Like  most  college  presidents.  Mason  W. 
Gross  has  not  escap>ed  controversy  and  con- 
flict In  this  era  when  educational  institutions 
are  undergoing  violent  upheaval. 

Now,  after  what  will  be  25  years  with  the 
university.  Including  12  years  as  president, 
he  plans  to  step  down  from  his  Rutgers  post 
In  September  1971.  by  which  time  he  will  be 
60  years  old  and  eligible  for  retirement. 

Fefw  will  blame  Dr.  Gross  for  seeking  a 
quieter  and  more  contemplative  life.  Al- 
though he  declares  his  decision  to  retire  was 
not  Influenced  by  recent  events,  certainly 
his  view  of  the  burdens  he  has  carried  must 
have  undergone  changes  as  the  pressures 
mounted,  and  along  with  them,  the  Inevita- 
ble criticism. 

The  dispute  with  Gov.  Cahlll  over  combin- 
ing Rutgers  Medical  School  with  the  New 
Jersey  College  of  Medicine  and  Dentistry  waa 
only  the  latest  of  a  series  of  conflicts.  Rutgers 
and  Its  administration  have  also  been  targets 
of  criticism,  some  of  It  Justified  and  some  not, 
over  the  Urban  University  Program  and  the 
way  It  was  launched,  over  discontinuance  of 
ROTC,  over  student  takeovers  and  other  dis- 
orders, and  over  relations  with  the  Legisla- 
ture and  other  Trenton  officials. 

Nevertheless,  the  tall,  scholarly  and  pro- 
fessorial figure  of  Dr.  Gross  has  been  a  pop- 
ular one  on  the  Rutgers  campuses  and  un- 
questionably   he    argued   well    the   case   for 
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greater  understanding  of  students'  view- 
points and  for  accommodations  allowing 
youth  a  larger  role  In  university  affairs.  He 
has  been  a  pioneer  in  pushing  for  Increased 
focus  on  the  needs  of  students  from  disad- 
vantaged groups  and  In  trying  to  msUce  Rut- 
gers more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  a 
changing  society. 

At  the  same  time,  Dr.  Gross  has  been  a 
dedicated  leader  in  guiding  Rutgers  through 
an  11-year  period  of  unprecedented  expan- 
sion while  It  was  developing  Its  newly  found 
role  as  the  state  university.  In  the  process, 
it  Increased  Its  national  stature. 

Par  those  achievements,  and  for  bearing 
the  recent  awesomely  difllcult  burdens  with 
his  usual  courtliness  and  grace.  Dr.  Gross 
merits  gratitude  and  thanks. 


A  Sttbstantial  Loss 

Dr.  Mason  Welch  Gross  at  the  moment  Is 
probably  better  known  to  most  New  Jersey 
residents  for  the  last  two  years  of  his  long 
and  distinguished  tenure  as  Rutgers  Univer- 
sity president  than  for  the  previous  nine  in 
which  the  Institution  had  grown  appreciably 
and  taken  on  academic  stature. 

Controversy  has  a  way  of  making  a  celeb- 
rity of  a  person.  It  was  something  that  Dr. 
Gross  neither  sought  nor  wanted.  He  was 
a  college  president  who  like  niunerous  col- 
leagues in  other  universities  was  caught  up 
In  the  vortex  of  violent  social  change,  a 
mood  that  was  and  Is  deeply  rooted  in  the 
nation's  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

Rutgers  has  been  disrupted  by  demon- 
strations and  protests,  but  hardly  in  the 
clamorous  and  virulent  dimensions  that  af- 
flicted other  universities.  And  despite  the 
criticism  of  legislators,  Dr.  Gross  was  able 
to  deal  with  these  Incidents  In  most  In- 
stances with  an  admirable  degree  of  re- 
straint and  understanding. 

The  period  of  stress  on  the  Rutgers  campus 
In  a  fuller,  positive  sense,  was  a  stem  test  of 
the  university's  administration  under  Dr. 
Gross"  gxildance.  And  it  Is  apparent  that  the 
school  not  only  has  survived  but  has  grown 
with  the  experience. 

The  brief  tumultuous  period  In  the  school's 
history  may  currently  tend  to  obscure  Dr. 
Gross'  substantial  contributions  to  the 
school's  academic  maturity  and  substance. 

But  controversy  and  differences  are  part  of 
an  institution's  changing  role  in  a  society 
that  Is  undergoing  radical  social  change.  It 
was  apparent  that  Dr.  Gross  was  acutely 
cognizant  of  the  new  and  greater  responsi- 
bility that  American  academe  has  had  to  as- 
sume in  this  transition.  Open  enrollment,  a 
program  that  dramatically  broadened  educa- 
tional opp>ortunltles  for  economically  disen- 
franchised students  from  urban  areas,  was  a 
major  Innovation  instituted  at  Rutgers  under 
Dr.   Gross'   administration. 

Any  appraisal  of  his  tenure  at  Rutgers 
must  Include  his  unrelenting  and  courageous 
resistance  to  political  Incursion  of  the  state 
university,  an  issue  on  which  Dr.  Gross  and 
legislators  have  locked  horns  on  a  number 
of  oocaelons.  His  most  recent  experience  In 
this  area  was  his  opposition  to  the  legislative 
passage  of  a  measure  that  would  transfer  con- 
trol of  the  school's  two-year  medical  school 
to  a  new  statewide  medical  education  board. 

This  newspaper  favored  the  revamped  med- 
ical education  program  initiated  by  Gov. 
Oalilll  to  Improve  the  delivery  of  health  care 
for  the  whole  state,  but  It  recognised  that 
these  differences  stemmed  from  genuine  con- 
flicts on  fundamental  isfues.  Dr.  Gross'  pri- 
mary concern  was  to  develop  the  university's 
medical  school  into  a  four  year  Institution 
under  Rutgers'  control:  we  subscribed  to  the 
thinking  behind  the  governor's  proposal  to 
Integrate  medical  education  because  it  was 
addressed  to  the  more  urgent  problem  of 
meeting  health  care  needs  in  fullest  dimen- 
sion with  available  resources. 

None  of  this  diminishes  the  enormous  in- 
fluence he  brought  to  bear  during  his  11- 
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year  Incumbency  In  which  Rutgers  has 
achieved  impressive  growth,  from  a  relatively 
small  college  to  a  large,  multi-campus  uni- 
versity that  has  gained  Increasing  respect  in 
the  academic  community.  His  retirement 
repreeents  a  substantial  loss  In  New  Jersey 
higher  learning,  but  even  more  eo  for  the 
state  university. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  BILL  OF  RIGHTS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  since 
Earth  Day,  there  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  talk  about  the  cleaning  of  our  en- 
vironment and  making  it  livable  for 
future  generations.  Numerous  ideas, 
many  of  them  sound,  have  been  put 
forth  as  suggestions  for  accomplishing 
this  enormous  task. 

Yet  some  of  the  most  basic,  yet  beau- 
tiful thoughts  on  saving  our  already 
ravaged  earth,  came  from  Barbara 
Wadsworth,  Richard  Perdue,  Elizabeth 
Moran,  and  the  students  of  Carolyn 
Roth,  biology  teacher,  North  High  School 
in  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

They  call  it  the  "Environmental  Bill 
of  Rights." 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  this  ef- 
fort be  printed  in  the  Record  along  with 
the  names  of  the  students  who  signed 
the  document. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Environmental  Bill  or  Rights 

We,  being  of  sound  mind  and  body,  do 
hereby  submit  these  suggestions,  while  there 
Is  still  air  to  breathe,  for  an  environmental 
Bin  of  RlghU. 

(a)  No  man  shall  have  the  right  to  pol- 
lute another  man's  property  without  his  con- 
sent. Nor  shall  a  man  be  able  to  pollute 
his  own  property  In  such  a  way  as  to  en- 
danger his  neighbor's  property. 

(b)  The  government  shall  not  have  the 
right  to  Infringe  on  any  man's  right  to  a 
pure  environment,  (pure  environment  being 
of  cleeji  water,  air  free  from  major  pwllut- 
ants,  land  free  from  corrosive  misuse.) 

(c)  Man  shall  not  be  permitted  to  en- 
danger earth's  natural  species  to  the  point 
of  extinction. 

Phillip  E.  Demry,  Susan  Helmkes,  Mary 
Madson,  Megan  Jones.  Edwm  B.  Mudge. 
Burnfwiette  Pettlford,  BllUe  Bolden, 
Brian  Babb,  Becky  Shoetrom,  and  Mar- 
ilyn Magnuson. 

Steve  Smith,  Sandra  Demry,  Carol  Tem- 
ple, Simon  Bank,  Mike  Allen.  Jim 
Thompson.  Charles  Williams,  Suzy 
Burke,  Terry  Mlnard.  and  Karl  Hanson. 

Steven  Peterson,  R.  Jacobson,  Carolyn 
Carter,  Rose  Ann  Oenlch,  Jane  Lang, 
Bud  Brophy,  Barb  Gilmer,  Sandi  Gil- 
mer. Debby  Anderson,  and  Debbie 
Comeau. 

Gary  Prlbyl,  Suzanne  Murschell,  Kenn 
Maslca,  Charles  Varone,  Gary  Cavlness. 
Tara  Lockwood,  Richard  Z.  Woldorsky, 
David  Steen,  Greg  Olson,  and  Katby 
VoUer. 

Lyle  Gelmendlnger,  Anita  Uruina.  Marti 
Lawrence,  Lester  Hall.  Bill  Tollifson, 
Phillip  McElhaney,  Larry  Shackle. 
Terry  Letourneau,  John  Duyer,  and 
Barb  Wadsworth. 

Ray  Turner,  Gary  Olbbs,  Linda  Helmen- 
dlnger,  Elizabeth  Moran,  Susan  Hart- 
flel,  Elizabeth  Dahl,  Nancy  Stachowskl, 
Roxanne  Schmidt.  Forrest  Little,  and 
Cathy  Johnson. 

Mary  Huseby,  Kim  Hutchins,  Pam 
Hunter,  Richard  Hunter,  J.  Jones,  Joan 
Campion,  Rocky  Yurch.  Peter  M.  Nl- 
kiel,  Alan  Dupary,  and  Michael  Bell- 
fleld. 


WlUlam  Patterson,  Joanne  Davis.  Gerrl 
Johnson,  Dave  Schmidt,  Todd  Stenson, 
Ida  Johnson.  Jerry  Lease,  David  Baltus, 
Elizabeth  Gordon.  Pam  Llndqulst, 
Dave  Nelson,  Lois  Edwards,  and  Richie 
Campbell. 


PUERTO  RICO  CONSTITUTION  DAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  on 
Puerto  Rico  Constitution  Day. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Puerto  Rico  Constitution  Dat 

Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  President. 
July  25th  Is  a  day  to  honor  and  salute  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rloo,  for  It  was  18  years  ago 
that  this  small  nation  achieved  Common- 
wealth status. 

The  long  Journey  toward  self-government, 
however,  was  not  an  easy  one.  During  more 
than  400  years  of  its  existence — from  dis- 
covery until  United  States  control  In  1898 — 
Puerto  Rico  was  ruled  by  approximately  140 
Spanish  governors. 

Although  not  always  mistreated,  the 
Puerto  Rlcans  were  denied  the  privilege  of 
self-rule.  Even  after  the  United  States  as- 
sumed control  following  the  Spanish-Amer- 
ican conflict.  Puerto  Rlcan  political  power 
did  not  become  predominate.  It  was  not  \xn- 
til  1917  that  an  act  of  Congress  created  there 
the  srtart  of  a  self-governing  and  free-trading 
society. 

The  next  several  years  lead  the  way  to 
great  social  change  and  economic  Improve- 
ment. Governmental  dom^inance  was  soon 
channeled  through  political  organizations, 
guiding  Puerto  Rico  to  Its  first  democratic 
election  In  194fl.  wherein  Luis  Manoz  Marin 
was  elected  governor.  And  on  July  26,  1952, 
climaxing  many  years  of  continued  deter- 
mination, a  democratic  constitution  was 
adopted.  Significantly  created  was  a  legisla- 
tive body  that  has  enacted  and  provided  en- 
forcement for  all  laws,  a  process  that  still 
prevails  on  this  modern  and  progressive 
island. 

Mr.  President,  for  all  Puerto  Rlcans,  Con- 
stitution Day  Is  a  reminder  of  the  sturdy 
foundation  of  their  present  democratic  sys- 
tem. To  acknowledge  and  praise  the  accom- 
plishments of  these  people,  we  in  the  United 
States  honor  the  traditions  to  which  all  free 
men  aspire. 

IS  FREEDOM  DYING  IN  AMERICA? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  Look 
magazine  for  July  14  contains  an  article, 
written  by  the  noted  historian  Henry 
Steele  Commager,  which  is  extremely 
relevant  to  the  debate  on  the  pending 
bill. 

The  suticle  is  entitled  "Is  Freedom 
Dying  in  America?  '  In  it,  the  author  dis- 
cusses emerging  threats  to  the  freedoms 
and  values  enshrined  in  our  Bill  "of 
Rights. 

One  particularly  noteworthy  passage 
reads  as  follows : 

Let  us  turn  then  to  practical  and  particu- 
lar issues  and  ask,  In  each  case,  what  are 
and  will  be  the  consequences  of  policies  that 
repress  freedom,  discourage  independence 
and  Impair  Justice  In  American  society,  and 
what  are,  and  will  be,  the  consequences  of 
applying  to  politics  and  society  those  stand- 
ards and  habits  of  free  Inquiry  that  we  apply 
as  a  matter  of  course  to  scientific  Inquiry? 

Consider  the  eroalon  of  due  ptoceas  of 
law — that  complex  of  rulee  and  safeguards 


built  up  over  the  centuries  to  make  sure  that 
every  man  will  have  a  fair  trial.  Remember 
that  It  Lb  designed  not  only  for  the  protection 
of  desperate  characters  charged  with  mon- 
strous crimes;  It  Is  designed  for  every  liti- 
gant. Nor  is  due  process  merely  for  the 
benefit  of  the  accused.  As  Justice  Robert  H. 
Jackson  said,  "It  is  the  best  Insurance  for 
the  Government  itself  against  those  blunders 
which  leave  lasting  stains  on  a  system  of 
Justice.  .  .  ." 

And  why  Is  it  necessary  to  guarantee  a  fair 
trial  for  all — for  those  accused  of  treason,  for 
those  who  champion  unpopular  causes  in  a 
disorderly  fashion,  for  those  who  assert  tiielr 
social  and  political  right*  against  community 
prejudices,  as  well  as  for  corpioratlons,  lat)or 
unions  and  churches?  It  Is,  of  course,  neces- 
sary so  that  Justice  will  be  done.  Justice  Is 
the  end.  the  aim,  of  government.  It  Is  im- 
plicitly the  end  of  all  governments;  it  Is 
quite  explicitly  the  end  of  the  United  States 
Government,  for  It  was  "in  order  to  .  .  .  es- 
tablish Justice "  that  the  Constitution  was 
ordained. 

Trials  are  held  not  in  order  to  obtain  con- 
victions; they  are  held  to  find  Justice.  And 
over  the  centuries,  we  have  learned  by  ex- 
perience that  unless  we  conduct  trials  by 
rule  and  suffuse  them  with  the  spirit  of 
fair  play.  Justice  will  not  be  done.  The  argu- 
ment that  the  scrupulous  observance  of 
technicalities  of  due  process  slows  up  or 
frustrates  speedy  convictions  Is,  of  course, 
correct,  If  all  you  want  is  convictions.  But 
why  not  go  all  the  way  and  restore  the  use 
of  torture?  That  got  confessions  and  convic- 
tions! Every  argument  in  favor  of  abating 
due  process  in  order  to  get  convictions  ap- 
plies with  equal  force  to  the  use  of  the  third 
degree  and  the  restoration  of  torture.  It  Is 
Important  to  remember  that  nation  after 
nation  abandoned  torture  (the  Americans 
never  had  It) ,  not  merely  because  It  was 
barbarous,  but  because,  though  it  wrung 
confessions  from  its  victims,  It  did  not  get 
Justice.  It  implicated  the  innocent  with  the 
guilty,  it  outraged  the  moral  sense  of  the 
community.  Due  process  proved  both  more 
humane  and  infinitely  more  efficient. 

Or  consider  the  problem  of  wiretapping. 
That  in  many  cases  wiretapping  "works"  is 
clear  enough,  but  so  do  other  things  pro- 
hibited by  civilized  society,  such  as  torture 
or  the  invasion  of  the  home.  But  "electronic 
surveillance."  said  Justice  William  J.  Bren- 
nan,  Jr.,  "strikes  deeper  than  at  the  ancient 
feeling  that  a  man's  home  Is  his  castle;  It 
strikes  at  freedom  of  communication,  a  pos- 
tulate of  our  kind  of  society.  .  .  .  Freedom 
of  speech  is  undermined  where  jjeople  fear 
to  speak  unconstrained! y  In  what  they  sup- 
pose to  be  the  privacy  of  home  or  office." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wtis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Is  Freedom  Dting  in  America? 

"There  are  certain  words. 
Our  own  and  others',  we're  used  to — words 

we've  used. 
Heard,  had  to  recite,  forgotten. 
Rubbed  Bhlny  in  the  pocket,  left  home  for 

keepsakes. 
Inherited,  stuck  away  In  the  back-drawer. 
In  the  locked  trunk,  at  the  back  of  the  quiet 

mind. 
Liberty,  equally,  fraternity. 
To  none  will  we  sell,  refuse  or  deny,  right  or 

Justice. 
We  hold  these  truth^  to  be  self-evident. 
I  am  merely  saylng-^what  If  these  words 

pass? 
What  If  they  pass  and  are  gone  and  are  no 

more  . . .  ?  , 

It  took  long  to  buy  these  words. 
It  took  a  long  time  to  buy  them  and  much 

pain." 

— Stephen  Vincent  Ben^t. 
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"Those,  who  would  give  up  essential  liberty 
to  purchase  a  little  temporary  safety,"  said 
Benjamin  Pranklln,  two  centuries  ago,  "de- 
serve neither  liberty  ncnr  safety." 

Today  we  are  busy  doing  what  Franklin 
warned  us  against.  Animated  by  Impatience, 
anger  and  fear,  we  are  giving  up  essential 
Ubertlee,  not  for  safety,  but  for  the  appear- 
ance of  safety.  We  are  corroding  due  process 
and  the  rule  of  law  not  for  Order,  but  for  the 
semblance  of  order.  We  will  find  that  when 
we  have  given  up  liberty,  we  will  not  have 
safety,  and  that  when  we  have  given  up  Jus- 
tice, we  will  not  have  order. 

"We  in  this  nation  appear  headed  for  a 
new  period  of  represslcm,"  Mayor  John  V. 
Lindsay  of  New  York  recently  warned  us.  We 
are  In  fact  already  In  It. 

Not  since  the  days  when  Sen.  Joseph 
McCarthy  bestrode  the  political  stage,  fo- 
menting suspicion  and  hatred,  betraying  the 
BUI  of  Bights,  bringing  Congress  and  the 
State  Department  Into  disrepute,  have  we  ex- 
perienced anything  like  the  current  offensive 
against  the  exercise  of  freedom  In  America.  If 
repression  Is  not  yet  as  blatant  or  as  flam- 
boyant as  It  was  during  the  McCarthy  years, 
it  Is  In  many  respects  more  pervasive  and 
more  formidable.  For  It  comes  to  us  now  with 
official  sanction  and  Is  Imposed  upon  us  by 
officials  sworn  to  uphold  the  law:  the  Attor- 
ney General,  the  FBI.  state  and  local  officials, 
the  police,  and  even  Judges.  In  Georgia  and 
California,  In  Lamar,  S.C,  and  Jackson,  Miss., 
and  Kent,  Ohio,  the  attacks  are  overt  and 
dramatic;  on  the  higher  levels  of  the  national 
administration.  It  Is  a  process  of  erosion,  the 
erosion  of  what  TTiomae  Jefferson  called  "the 
sacred  soil  of  liberty."  Those  In  high  office  do 
not  openly  proclaim  their  disillusionment 
with  the  principles  of  freedom,  but  they  con- 
fess It  by  their  conduct,  while  the  people 
acquiesce  in  their  own  disinheritance  by 
abandoning  the  "eternal  vlllglance"  that  Is 
the  price  of  liberty. 

There  Is  nothing  more  ominous  than  this 
popular  indifference  toward  the  loss  of  lib- 
erty, unless  it  is  the  failure  to  iinderstand 
what  Is  at  stake.  Two  centuries  ago,  Ed- 
mund Burke  said  of  Americans  that  they 
"snuff  the  approach  of  tyranny  in  every 
tainted  breeze."  Now,  their  senses  are 
blunted.  The  evidence  of  public-opinion  polls 
is  persuasive  that  a  substantial  part  of  the 
American  people  no  longer  know  or  cher- 
ish the  Bill  of  Rights.  They  are.  It  appears, 
quite  prepared  to  silence  criticism  of  govern- 
mental policies  if  such  criticism  is  thought — 
by  the  Government — damaging  to  the  na- 
tional interest.  They  are  prepared  to  cen- 
sor newspaper  and  television  reporting  If  such 
reports  are  considered — by  the  Government — 
damaging  to  the  national  Interest!  As  those 
In  authority  Inevitably  think  whatever  pol- 
icies they  pursue,  whatever  laws  they  en- 
force, whatever  wars  they  fight,  are  in  the 
natloiaal  interest,  this  attitude  Is  a  formula 
for  the  ending  of  all  criticism,  which  is  an- 
other way  of  saying  for  the  ending  of  de- 
mocracy, r 

Corruption  of  language  Is  often  a  first 
sign  of  a  deeper  malaise  of  mlndtMd  spirit, 
and  it  is  ominous  that  Invasions  of  liberty 
are  carried  on,  today.  In  the  name  of  con- 
stitutionalism, and  the  impairment  of  due 
process,  in  the  name  of  Law  and  Order. 
Here  It  takes  the  form  of  a  challenge  to 
the  great  principle  of  the  separation  of  pow- 
ers, and  there  to  the  equally  g^eat  principle 
of  the  superiority  of  the  dvll  to  the  military 
authority.  Here  It  is  the  Intimidation  of 
the  press  and  television  by  threats  both 
subtle  and  blatant,  there  of  resort  to  the 
odious  doctrine  of  "intent"  to  punish  anti- 
war demonstrators.  Here  it  is  the  use  of  the 
dangerous  weapon  of  censorship,  overt  and 
covert,  to  silence  troublesome  criticism,  there 
the  abuse  of  the  power  of  punishment  by 
contempt  of  court.  The  thrust  Is  everywhere 
the  same  and  so  too  the  animus  behind  it: 


to  equate  dissent  with  lawlessness  and  non- 
conformity with  treason.  The  purpose  of 
those  who  are  prepared  to  sweep  aside  our 
ancient  gruarantees  of  freedom  Is  to  blot  out 
those  great  problems  that  glare  upon  us  from 
every  horizon,  and  pretend  that  If  we  re- 
fuse to  acknowledge  them,  they  will  some- 
how go  away.  It  Is  to  argue  that  discontent 
is  not  an  honest  expression  of  genuine  griev- 
ances but  of  willfulness,  or  perversity,  or 
perhaps  of  the  crime  of  being  young,  and 
that  if  it  can  only  be  stifled,  we  can  restore 
harmony  to  our  distracted  society. 

Men  like  Vice  President  Splro  T.  Agnew 
simplistlcally  equate  oppo  itlon  to  official 
policies  with  effete  intellectuallsm,  and  cater 
to  the  sullen  suspicion  of  intellectuals,  al- 
ways latent  In  any  society,  to  silence  that 
opposition.  Frightened  people  everywhere, 
alarmed  by  lawlessness  and  violence  in  their 
communities,  and  impatient  with  the  notion 
that  we  cannot  really  end  violence  until  we 
deal  with  its  causes,  call  loudly  for  tougher 
laws,  tougher  cops  and  tougher  courts  or — as 
in  big  cities  like  New  York  or  small  towns 
like  Lamar — simply  take  authority  into  their 
own  hands  and  respond  with  vigilante  tac- 
tics. Impatient  people,  persuaded  that  the 
law  is  too  slow  and  too  Indulgent,  and  that 
order  Is  imperiled  by  Judicial  insistence  on 
due  process,  are  prepared  to  sweep  aside  cen- 
turies of  progress  toward  the  rule  of  law  in 
order  to  punish  those  they  regard  as  enemies 
of  society.  Timid  men  who  have  no  confidence 
tn  the  processes  of  democracy  or  in  the  po- 
tentialities of  education  are  ready  to  abandon 
for  a  police  state  the  experiment  that  Lincoln 
called  "the  last  best  hope  of  earth." 

The  pattern  of  repression  is,  alas,  all  too 
familiar.  Most  ominous  is  the  erosion  of  due 
process  of  law,  perhaps  the  noblest  concept 
In  the  long  history  of  law  and  one  so  impor- 
tant that  it  can  be  equated  with  civilization, 
for  It  Is  the  very  synonym  for  justice.  It  Is 
difficult  to  remember  a  period  in  our  own 
history  In  which  due  process  has  achieved 
more  victories  in  the  courts  and  suffered 
more  setbacks  In  the  arena  of  politics  and 
public  opinion  than  in  the  last  decade.  While 
the  Warren  Court  steadily  enlarged  the  scope 
and  strengthened  the  thrust  of  this  historic 
concept,  to  make  it  an  effective  instrument 
for  creating  a  more  Just  society,  the  political 
and  the  law-enforcement  agencies  have  dis- 
played moimting  antagonism  to  the  principle 
Itself  and  resistance  to  its  application.  The 
desegregation  decision  of  1954  has  been  sabo- 
taged by  both  the  Federal  and  local  govern- 
ments— a  sabotage  dramatized  by  the  recent 
decision  of  the  Justice  Department  to  sup- 
port tax  exemption  for  private  schools  orga- 
nized to  frustrate  desegregation. 

There  are  many  other  examples.  Pending 
legislation,  including  the  Organized  Crime 
Control  Act  of  1969,  provides  for  "preventive 
detention"  in  seeming  violation  of  the  con- 
stitutional guarantee  of  presumption  of  in- 
nocence; limits  the  right  of  the  accused  to 
examine  evidence  Illegally  obtained;  permits 
police  to  batter  their  way  into  a  private  house 
without  notice  (the  no-knock  provision); 
and  provides  sentences  of  up  to  30  years  for 
"dangerous  special  offenders."  And  the  gov- 
ernment itself,  from  local  police  to  the  At- 
torney General,  persists  In  what  Justice 
Holmes  called  the  "dirty  business"  of  wire- 
tapping and  bugging  to  obtain  evidence  for 
convictions,  though  this  is  a  clear  violation 
of  the  right  of  protection  against  self- 
incrimination. 

Equally  flagrant  is  the  attack  on  First 
Amendment  freedoms — freedom  of  speech, 
press,  petition  and  assembly— an  attack  that 
takes  the  form  of  Intimidation  and  harass- 
ment rather  than  of  overt  repudiation.  The 
President  and  the  Vice  President  have  Joined 
in  a  crusade  designed  to  force  great  news- 
papers like  the  New  York  Tim^s  and  the 
Washington  Post  to  moderate  their  criticism 
of  Administration  policies,  and  to  frighten 


the  television  networks  Into  scaling  down 
their  coverage  of  events  that  the  Government 
finds  embarrassing;  a  position  that  rests  on 
the  curious  principle  tiiat  the  real  crime  Is 
not  official  misconduct  but  the  portrayal  of 
that  misconduct.  Mr.  Agnew,  Indeed,  has 
gone  so  far  as  to  call  on  governors  to  drive  the 
news  purveyed  by  "bizarre  eztremlsts"  from 
newspapers  and  television  sets;  It  is  an  ad- 
monition that,  if  taken  literally,  would  deny 
newspaper  and  TV  coverage  to  Mr.  Agnew 
himself.  AH  this  Is  coupled  with  widespread 
harassment  of  the  young,  directed  superfi- 
cially at  little  more  than  hairstyle,  dress  or 
manners — but  directed  In  fact  to  their  opin- 
ions, or  perhaps  to  their  youthfulness.  And 
throughout  the  country,  government  officials 
are  busy  compiling  dossiers  on  almost  all 
citizens  prominent  enough  to  come  to  their 
attention. 

Government  Itself  Is  engaged  Increasingly 
in  violating  what  President  Dwight  D.  Elsen- 
hower chose  as  the  motto  for  the  Columbia 
University  bicentenary:  "Man's  rli?ht  to 
knowledge  and  the  free  use  thereof."  The 
USIA  proscribes  books  that  criticize  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  at  the  same  time  that  it 
launches  a  positive  program  of  celebrating 
the  Nixon  Administration  and  the  conduct  of 
the  Vietnam  war  through  films  and  a  library 
of  "safe"  books  selected  by  well-vetted  ex- 
perts. The  Federal  Government  spends  mil- 
lions of  dollars  presenting  its  version  of  his- 
tory and  politics  to  the  American  people.  The 
Pentagon  alone  spends  $47  million  a  year  on 
public  relations  and  maintains  hundreds  of 
lobbyists  to  deal  with  Congress,  and  the  De- 
fense Department  floods  schools  and  clubs 
and  veterans  organizations  with  films  de- 
signed to  win  support  for  the  war. 

Meantime,  the  growing  arrogance  of  the 
military  and  Its  eager  intervention  in  areas 
long  supposed  to  be  exclusively  civilian 
gravely  threaten  the  principle  of  the  superi- 
ority of  the  civil  to  the  military  power. 
Military  considerations  are  advanced  to 
Justify  the  revival  of  the  shabby  practices  of 
the  McCarthy  era — security  clearances  for 
civilians  working  in  all  establishments  that 
have  contracts  with  Defense — a  category  that 
Includes  laboratories,  educational  institu- 
tions and  research  organizations.  What  the 
standards  are  that  may  be  expected  to  dictate 
security  "clearance"  is  suggested  by  Vice 
President  Agnew's  proposals  to  "separate  the 
[protest  leaders]  from  our  society — with  no 
more  regret  than  we  should  feel  over  discard- 
ing rotten  apples  from  a  barrel."  That  is,  of 
course,  precisely  the  philosophy  that  ani- 
mated the  Nazi.  Military  considerations,  too, 
are  permitted  to  dictate  polices  of  secrecy 
that  extend  even  to  censorship  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  thus  denying  to  congress- 
men, as  to  the  American  people.  Information 
they  need  to  make  decisions  on  foreign  policy. 
Secrecy  embraces,  not  unnaturally,  facts 
about  the  conduct  of  the  war;  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Mitchell,  it  was  reported,  hoped  to  keep 
the  Cambodian  caper  secret  from  Congrress 
and  the  people  until  it  was  a  fait  accompli. 
So,  too,  the  CIA,  in  theory  merely  an  infor- 
mation-gathering agency,  covers  Its  far-flung 
operations  in  some  60  countries  with  a  cloak 
of  secrecy  so  thick  that  even  Congress  cannot 
penetrate  It.  The  Army  Itself,  entering  the 
civilian  arena,  further  endangers  freedom  of 
assembly  and  of  speech  by  employing  some- 
thing like  a  thousand  agents  to  mingle  in 
student  and  other  assemblies  and  report  to 
the  Army  what  they  see  and  hear.  This  is, 
however,  merely  a  tiny  part  of  the  some  $3 
billion  that  our  Government  spends  every 
year  In  various  types  of  espionage — more 
every  year  than  the  total  cost  of  the  Federal 
Government  from  Its  foundation  in  1789  to 
the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  in  1861 ! 

It  would  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
United  States  Is  a  garrison  state,  but  none  to 
say  that  It  Is  In  danger  of  becoming  one. 

The  purpose  of  this  broad  attack  on  Amer- 
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ic«n  freedoms  is  to  silence  criticism  of  Gov- 
ernment and  of  the  war,  smd  to  encourage  the 
attitude  that  the  Government  knows  best  and 
must  be  allowed  a  free  hand,  an  attitude 
Americtuis  have  thought  odious  ever  since 
the  days  of  George  in.  It  \s  to  brand  the  uni- 
versities as  a  fountainhead  of  subversion  and 
thus  weaken  them  as  a  force  in  public  life. 
It  is  to  restore  "balance"  to  the  Judiciary  and 
thereby  reverse  some  of  the  great  achieve-- 
ments  of  the  16  years  of  the  Warren  Court  and 
to  reassure  the  Bourbons,  North  and  South, 
who  are  alarmed  at  the  spectacle  of  Judicial 
liberalism.  It  is  to  return  to  a  "strict"  in- 
terpretation of  the  power  of  states  over 
racial  relations  and  civil  liberties — a  euphem- 
ism for  the  nullification  of  those  liberties. 

The  philosophy  behind  all  this,  doubtless 
unconscious,  is  that  government  belongs  to 
the  President  and  the  Vice  President;  that 
they  are  the  masters,  and  the  people,  the 
subjects.  A  century  ago,  Walt  Whitman 
warned  of  "the  never-ending  audacity  of 
elected  persons";  what  would  he  say  If  he 
were  living  today?  Do  we  need  to  proclaim 
once  more  the  most  elementary  principle  of 
our  constitutional  sjrstem :  that  In  the  United 
States,  the  people  are  the  masters  and  all 
officials  are  servants — officials  in  the  White 
House,  in  the  Cabinet,  In  the  Congress,  in 
the  state  executive  and  legislative  chambers; 
officials,  too,  in  uniform,  whether  of  the  na- 
tional guard  or  of  the  police? 

Those  who  are  responsible  for  the  cam- 
paign to  restrict  freedom  and  hamstring  the 
Bill  of  Rights  delude  themselves  that  if  they 
can  but  have  their  way,  they  will  return  the 
country  to  stability  and  order.  They  are  mis- 
taken. They  are  mistaken  not  merely  because 
they  are  in  fact  hostile  to  freedom,  but  be- 
cause they  don't  understand  the  relation  of 
freedom  to  the  things  they  prize  most — to 
security,  to  order,  to  law. 

What  is  that  relationship? 

For  2,500  years,  civilized  men  have  yearned 
and  struggled  for  freedom  from  tyranny — the 
tyranny  of  depotic  government  and  supersti- 
tion and  Ignorance.  What  explains  this  long 
devotion  to  the  idea  and  practice  of  freedom? 
How  does  It  happen  that  all  Western  societies 
so  exalt  freedom  that  they  have  come  to 
equate  it  with  civilization  Itself? 

Freedom  has  won  its  exalted  place  in  phil- 
osophy and  policy  quite  simply  because,  over 
the  centuries,  we  have  come  to  see  that  It  is 
a  necessity;  a  necessity  for  Justice,  a  necessity 
for  progress,  a  necessity  for  sturlval. 

How  familiar  the  argument  that  we  must 
learn  to  reconcile  the  rival  claims  of  freedom 
and  order.  But  they  do  not  really  need  to  be 
reconciled;  they  were  never  at  odds.  They  are 
not  alternatives,  they  are  two  sides  to  the 
same  coin,  Indlssolubly  welded  together.  The 
community — society  or  nation — has  an  Inter- 
est in  the  rights  of  the  Individual  because 
without  the  exercise  of  those  rights,  the  com- 
munity itself  will  decay  and  collapse.  The 
individual  has  an  Interest  in  the  stability  of 
the  community  of  which  he  is  a  part  because 
without  security,  his  rights  are  useless.  No 
community  can  long  prosper  without  nour- 
ishing the  exercise  of  individual  liberties  for, 
as  John  Stuart  Mill  wrote  a  century  ago.  "A 
State  which  dwarfs  its  men.  In  order  that 
they  may  be  more  docile  Instruments  In  its 
hands  .  .  .  will  find  that  with  small  men  no 
great  thing  can  reaUy  be  accomplished."  And 
no  Individual  can  fulfill  his  genius  without 
supporting  the  Just  authority  of  the  state, 
for  In  a  condition  of  anarchy,  neither  dignity 
nor  freedom  can  prosper. 

The  function  of  freedom  is  not  merely  to 
protect  and  exalt  the  Individual,  vital  as  that 
is  to  the  health  of  society.  Put  quite  simply, 
we  foster  freedom  in  order  to  avoid  error  and 
discover  truth:  so  far,  we  have  found  no 
other  way  to  achieve  this  objective.  So.  too. 
with  dissent.  We  do  not  Indulge  dissent  for 
sentimental  reasons:  we  encourage  it  because 
we  have  learned  that  we  cannot  live  with- 


out It.  A  nation  that  silences  dissent,  whether 
by  force,  intimidation,  tho  withholding  of 
Information  or  a  foggy  inttllectual  climate, 
invites  disaster.  A  nation  that  penalizes  criti- 
cism is  left  with  passive  acquiescence  in 
error.  A  nation  that  discourages  originality 
is  left  with  minds  that  are  unimaginative 
and  dull.  And  with  stunted  minds,  as  with 
stunted  men,  no  great  thing  can  be  accom- 
plished. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  history  celebrates 
not  the  victors  who  successfully  silenced  dis- 
sent but  their  victims  who  fought  to  speak 
the  truth  as  they  saw  it.  It  is  the  bust  of 
Socrates  that  stands  In  the  schoolroom,  not 
the  busts  of  those  who  condemned  him  to 
death  for  "corrupting  the  youth."  It  is  Savo- 
narola we  honor,  not  the  Pojje  who  had  him 
burned  there  in  the  great  Piazza  in  Florence. 
It  is  Tom  Paine  we  honor,  not  the  English 
Judge  who  outlawed  him  for  writing  the 
Rights  of  Man. 

Our  own  history,  too.  Is  one  of  rebellion 
against  authority.  We  remember  Roger  Wil- 
liams, who  championed  toleration,  not  John 
Cotton,  wlio  drove  him  from  the  Bay  Colony; 
we  celebrate  Thomtis  Jefferson,  whose  motto 
was  "Rebellion  to  tyrants  is  obedience  to 
God,"  not  Lord  North;  we  read  Henry 
Thoreau  on  civil  disobedience,  rather  than 
those  messages  of  President  Polk  that  earned 
him  the  title  "Polk  the  Mendacious";  it  is 
John  Brown's  soul  that  goes  marching  on. 
not  that  of  the  Judge  who  condemned  him 
to  death  at  Charles  Town. 

Why  is  this?  It  is  not  merely  because  of 
the  nobility  of  character  of  these  martyrs. 
Some  were  not  particularly  noble.  It  is  be- 
cause we  can  see  now  that  they  gave  their 
lives  to  defend  the  Interests  of  humanity, 
and  that  they,  not  those  who  punished  them, 
were  the  true  benefactors  of  humanity. 

But  It  is  not  just  the  past  that  needed 
freedom  for  critics,  nonconformists  and  dis- 
senters. We,  too,  are  assailed  by  problems 
that  seem  insoluble:  we,  too,  need  new  ideas. 
Happily,  ours  Is  not  a  closed  system — not  yet, 
anyway.  We  have  a  long  history  of  experi- 
mentation in  politics,  social  relations  and 
science.  We  experiment  in  astrophysics  be- 
cause we  want  to  land  on  the  moon;  we  ex- 
periment in  biology  because  we  want  to  find 
the  secret  of  life:  we  experiment  in  medicine 
because  we  want  to  cure  cancer;  and  In  all 
of  these  areas,  and  a  hundred  others,  we 
make  progress.  If  we  are  to  survive  and 
flourish,  we  must  approach  politics,  law  and 
social  institutions  in  the  same  spirit  that  we 
approach  science.  We  know  that  we  have  not 
found  final  truth  in  physics  or  biology.  Why 
do  we  suppose  that  we  have  fotxnd  final  truth 
In  politics  or  law?  And  Just  as  scientists  wel- 
come new  truth  wherever  they  find  it,  even 
In  the  most  disreputable  places,  so  states- 
men, jurists  and  educators  must  be  prepared 
to  welcome  new  ideas  and  new  truths  from 
whatever  sources  they  come,  however  alien 
their  appearance,  however  revolutionary  their 
implications. 

"There  can  be  no  difference  anywhere," 
said  the  philosopher  William  James,  "that 
doesn't  make  a  difference  elsewhere — no  dif- 
ference In  abstract  truth  that  doesn't  ex- 
press itself  in  a  difference  In  concrete 
fact. . . ." 

Let  us  turn  then  to  practical  and  particular 
Issues  and  ask,  in  each  case,  what  are  and 
will  be  the  consequences  of  policies  that  re- 
press freedom,  dlscoiuBge  independence  and 
impsdr  Justice  in  American  society,  and  what 
are.  and  will  be,  the  consequemces  of  applying 
to  politics  and  society  those  standards  and 
habits  of  free  Inquiry  that  we  apply  as  a 
matter  of  course  to  scientific  inquiry? 

Consider  the  erosion  of  due  futxiees  of  law — 
that  complex  of  rules  and  safeguards  built  up 
over  the  centuries  to  make  sure  that  every 
man  will  have  a  fair  trial.  Remember  that  it 
is  designed  not  only  for  the  protection  of  des- 


perate characters  charged  with  monstrous 
crimes;  It  is  designed  for  every  litigant.  Nor  is 
due  process  merely  for  the  benefit  of  the  ac- 
cused. As  Justice  Robert  H.  Jackson  said, 
"It  Is  the  best  instirance  for  the  Government 
Itself  against  those  blunders  which  leave 
lasting  stains  on  a  system  of  Justice.  .  .  ." 

And  why  ts  It  necessary  to  guai-antee  a  fair 
trial  for  all — for  those  accused  of  treason,  for 
those  who  champion  unpopular  causes  in  a 
disorderly  fashion,  for  those  wlio  assert  their 
social  and  political  rights  against  community 
prejudices,  as  well  as  for  corporations,  labor 
tinlons  and  churches?  It  is.  of  course,  neces- 
sary so  that  Justice  will  be  done.  Justice  Is 
the  end,  the  aim,  of  government.  It  is  im- 
plicitly the  end  of  all  governments;  It  Is 
qxiite  explicitly  the  end  of  the  United  States 
Government,  for  it  was  "in  order  to  .  ,  .  es- 
tablish Justice"  that  the  Constitution  was 
ordained. 

Trials  are  held  not  in  order  to  obtain  con- 
victions; they  are  held  to  find  justice.  And 
over  the  centuries,  we  have  learned  by  ex- 
perience that  unless  we  conduct  trials  by 
rule  and  suffuse  them  with  the  spirit  of  fair 
play,  justice  will  not  be  done.  The  argument 
that  the  scrupulous  observance  of  technicali- 
ties of  due  process  slows  up  or  frustrates 
speedy  convictions  is,  of  course,  correct,  if 
all  you  want  Is  convictions.  But  why  not  go 
all  the  way  and  restore  the  use  of  torture? 
That  got  confessions  and  convictions!  Every 
argument  in  favor  of  abating  due  process  in 
order  to  get  convictions  applies  with  equal 
force  to  the  use  of  the  third  deg^ree  and  the 
restoration  of  torture.  It  is  Important  to  re- 
meifiber  that  nation  after  nation  abandoned 
torture  (the  Americans  never  had  it),  not 
merely  because  it  was  barbarous,  but  be- 
cause, though  it  wrung  confessions  from  its 
victims,  it  did  not  get  Justice.  It  implicated 
the  innocent  with  the  guilty,  it  outraged  the 
moral  sense  of  the  community.  Due  process 
proved  both  more  humane  and  infinitely 
more  efficient. 

Or  consider  the  problem  of  wiretapping. 
That  in  many  cases  wiretapping  "works"  is 
clear  enough,  but  so  do  other  things  prohib- 
ited by  civilized  society,  such  as  torture  or 
the  invasion  of  the  home.  But  "electronic 
surveillance,"  said  Justice  William  J  Bren- 
nan,  Jr..  "strikes  deeper  than  at  the  .in- 
dent feeling  that  a  man's  home  is  his  cas- 
tle; It  strikes  at  freedom  of  communication, 
a  postulate  of  our  kind  of  society  .... 
Freedom  of  speech  is  undermined  where 
p)eople  fear  to  speak  unconstrainedly  In  what 
they  suppose  to  be  the  privacy  of  home  or 
office." 

Perhaps  the  most  odious  violation  of  jus- 
tice is  the  maintenance  of  a  double  stand- 
ard: one  Justice  for  blacks  and  another  for 
whites,  one  for  the  rich  and  another  for  the 
poor,  one  for  those  who  hold  "radical"  ideas, 
and  another  for  those  who  are  conservative 
and  respectable.  Yet  we  have  dally  before 
our  eyes  Just  such  a  double  standard  of  Jus- 
tice. The  "Chicago  Seven,"  w^ho  crossed  state 
lines  with  "Intent"  to  stir  up  a  riot,  have  re- 
ceived heavy  Jail  sentences,  but  no  convic- 
tions have  been  rettimed  against  the  Chi- 
cago police  who  participated  in  that  riot. 
Black  Panthers  are  on  trial  for  their  lives  for 
alleged  murders,  but  policemen  Involved  in 
wantonly  attacking  a  Black  Panther  head- 
quarters and  killing  two  blacks  have  been 
punished  by  demotion. 

Turn  to  tlie  role  and  function  of  freedom 
in  our  society — freedom  of  speech  and  of 
the  press — and  the  consequences  of  laying  re- 
strictions upon  these  freedoms.  The  conse- 
quence Is,  of  course,  that  society  will  toe  de- 
prived of  the  Inestimable  advantage  of  In- 
quiry, criticism,  exposure  and  dissent.  If  the 
press  Is  not  permitted  to  perform  Its  tradi- 
tional function  of  presenting  the  whole  news, 
the  American  people  will  go  uninformed.  If 
television  Is  dfteuaded  from  showing  con- 
troversial films,  the  people  will  be  denied  the 
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opportunity  to  know  what  la  going  on.  If 
teachers  and  scholars  are  tll«»ura««cl  from 
Inquiring  Into  the  truth  of  hiertory  or  poli- 
tics or  anthropology,  future  generations  may 
never  acquire  thoue  habits  of  Intellectual  In- 
dependence eeoentlAl  to  the  working  at  de- 
mocracy. An  enlightened  citizenry  Is  neces- 
sary for  self -government.  If  facts  are  with- 
held, or  distorted,  how  caai  the  people  be 
enlightened,  how  can  self-government  work? 

The  real  question  In  all  this  Is  what  kind 
of  society  do  we  want?  Do  we  want  a  police 
society  where  none  are  free  of  surveillance 
by  their  government?  Or  do  we  want  a  society 
where  ordinary  people  can  go  about  their 
business  without  the  eye  of  Big  Brother  upon 
them? 

The  Founding  Fathers  feared  secrecy  In 
government  not  merely  because  It  was  a  vote 
of  no-confldence  In  the  Intelligence  swid  vir- 
tue of  the  people  but  on  the  practical  ground 
that  all  governments  conceal  their  mistakes 
behind  the  shield  of  secrecy;  that  If  they  are 
permitted  to  get  away  with  this  In  little 
things,  they  will  do  It  In  big  things — like  the 
Bay  of  Pigs  or  the  Invasion  of  Cambodia. 

And  If  you  interfere  with  academic  free- 
dom In  order  to  silence  criticism, "or  critics, 
you  do  not  rid  the  university  of  subversion. 
It  Is  not  Ideas  that  are  subversive.  It  Is  the 
lack  of  Ideas.  What  you  do  Is  to  silence  or 
get  rid  of  those  men  who  have  Ideas,  leaving 
the  Institution  to  those  who  have  no  Ideas, 
or  have  not  the  courage  to  express  those  that 
they  have.  Are  such  men  as  these  what  we 
want  to  direct  the  education  of  the  young 
and  advance  the  cause  of  learning? 

The  conclusive  argument  against  secrecy 
in  scientific  research  Is  that  It  will  In  the  end 
give  us  bad  science.  First-rate  scientists  will 
not  so  gravely  violate  their  integrity  as  to  con- 
fine their  findings  to  one  government  or  one 
society,  for  the  first  loyalty  of  science  Is  to 
scientific  truth.  "The  Sciences."  said  Edward 
Jenner  of  smallpox  fame,  "are  never  at  war." 
We  have  only  to  consider  the  Implications  of 
secrecy  in  the  realm  of  medicine:  What  would 
we  think  of  doctors  favoring  secrecy  In  cancer 
research  on  the  grounds  of  "national 
Interest"? 

The  argument  against  proscribing  books, 
which  might  normally  be  in  oiir  overseas 
libraries,  because  they  are  critical  of  Admin- 
istration policies  Is  not  that  It  will  hurt 
authors  or  publishers.  No.  It  Is  quite  simply 
that  If  the  kind  of  people  who  belle.-e  in  pro- 
scription are  allowed  to  control  our  libraries, 
these  win  cease  to  be  centers  of  learning 
and  become  the  instruments  of  party.  The 
argument  against  withholding  visas  from 
foreign  scholars  whose  Ideas  may  be  consid- 
ered subversive  Is  not  that  this  will  Incon- 
venience them.  It  Is  that  we  deny  ourselves 
the  benefit  of  what  they  have  to  say.  Suppose 
President  Andrew  Jackson  had  denied  entry 
to  Alexis  de  TocquevUle  on  the  ground  that 
he  was  an  aristocrat  and  might  therefore 
be  a  subversive  Infiuence  on  our  democracy? 
We  would  have  lost  the  greatest  book  ever 
written  about  America. 

There  Is  one  final  consideration.  Govern- 
ment, as  Justice  Louis  D.  Brandels  observed 
half  a  century  ago,  "Is  the  potent,  the  omni- 
present teacher.  For  good  or  for  111.  It  teaches 
the  whole  people  by  Its  example."  If  govern- 
m«nt  tries  to  solve  Its  problems  by  resort 
to  large-scale  violence.  Its  citizens  will  as- 
sume that  violence  Is  the  normal  way  to  solve 
problems.  If  government  Itself  violates  the 
law.  It  brings  the  law  Into  contempt,  and 
breeds  anarchy.  If  government  masks  Its 
operations,  foreign  and  domestic.  In  a  cloak 
of  secrecy.  It  encourages  the  creation  of  a 
closed,  not  an  open,  society.  If  government 
shows  Itself  Impatient  with  due  process.  It 
must  expect  that  lU  people  will  come  to 
scorn  the  slow  procedures  of  orderly  debate 
and  negotiation  and  turn  to  the  easy  solu- 
tions of  force.  If  government  embraces  the 
principle  that  the  end  Justifies  the  means, 
it  radiates  approval  of  a  doctrine  so  odious 


that  It  will  In  the  end  destroy  the  whole  of 
society.  If  government  shows,  by  Its  habitual 
conduct,  that  it  rejects  the  claims  of  freedom 
and  of  Justice,  freedom  and  Justice  will  cease 
to  be  the  ends  of  our  society. 

Eighty  years  ago.  Lord  Bryce  wrote  of  the 
American  people  that  "the  masses  of  the 
people  are  wiser,  fairer  and  more  temperate 
In  any  matter  to  which  they  can  be  induced 
to  bend  their  minds,  than  most  E^lropean 
philosophers  have  believed  possible  for  the 
masses  of  the  jjoople  to  be." 

Is  this  stlU  true?  If  the  American  people 
can  Indeed  be  persuaded  to  "bend  their 
minds"  to  the  great  questions  of  the  preser- 
vation of  freedom.  It  may  still  prove  true. 
If  they  cannot,  we  may  be  witnessing,  even 
now.  a  dissolution  of  the  fabric  of  freedom 
that  may  portend  the  dissolution  of  the  Re- 
public. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  5 
minutes  prior  to  the  vote  today  on  the 
pending  EHstrlct  of  Columbia  conference 
report,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  directed 
to  clear  the  floor  and  the  lobbies  of  all 
stafT  personnel  except  the  staffs  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms,  the  secretary  for  the  majority,  the 
secretary  for  the  minority,  their  assist- 
ants, the  aides  to  the  leadership  on  both 
sides  of  the  susle,  staff  personnel  asso- 
ciated with  the  manager  of  the  confer- 
ence report,  and  the  personnel  of  the  two 
policy  committees,  and  that  such  per- 
sonnel remain  off  the  floor  and  from  the 
lobbies  until  the  vote  is  announced,  at 
which  time  they  may  be  permitted  to 
return  to  the  Chamber. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  instructed  to 
inform  those  aides,  when  they  do  come 
on  the  floor,  that  they  are  to  take  seats 
in  the  rear  of  the  Chamber  and  stay 
seated,  or  leave  the  Chamber. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Allen)  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered, and  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  is  so 
instructed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Eacleton  ) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

CONCJiUSION  OF  MORNING 

vj       BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  COURT  RE- 
FORM AND  CRIMINAL  PROCEDURE 
ACT  OP  1970 — CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT -j^ 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  ur^lnlshed  business^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  busi- 
ness will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  Infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 


Title  report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  text  of  the 
bill  (8.  260 1)  to  reorganize  the  courts  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  conference  re- 
port. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quo rimi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  8 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hrpska). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  recognized  for  8 
minutes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
11.  1969,  tlie  Department  of  Justice  sent 
to  the  Congress  legislation  providing  for 
a  comprehensive  reorganization  of  the 
inefficient  and  antiquated  system  of 
criminal  justice  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

There  was  no  dissent  at  that  time,  nor 
Is  there  dissent  today,  from  the  position 
that  this  proposed  reorganization  is  long 
overdue  and  vitally  necessary.  Indeed, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  is- 
sued a  message  only  11  days  after  he  as- 
sumed office  on  January  20,  1969.  calling 
for  such  a  reorganization  and  reform  of 
the  criminal  justice  system  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital. 

Today,  more  than  18  months  after  the 
Presidential  message  smd  over  a  year 
after  the  Introduction  of  the  necessary 
legislation,  the  court  reform  and  reor- 
ganization are  needed  more  than  ever. 
For  the  existing  system  of  criminal  jus- 
tice is  simply  incapable  of  coping  with 
the  local  crime  problem. 

How  else  can  we  explain  the  fact  that 
despite  the  enormous  increase  of  crime 
in  recent  yesirs,  the  number  of  felony  in- 
dictments returned  in  the  District  in 
1969  was  the  same  as  it  was  20  years  ago? 
How  else  can  we  explain  the  average  9 
month  delay  in  bringing  a  felony  case  to 
trial?  How  else  can  we  explain  the  fact 
that  on  March  31  of  this  year,  there  was 
a  pending  backlog  in  the%uvenile  court 
of  6,300  cases? 

The  conference  report  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Court  Reform  and  Criminal 
Procedure  Act  of  1970  provides  the 
thorough,  basic  reorganization  needed 
to  remec^  these  Intolerable  deficiencies 
in  the  existing  system.  This  legislation, 
the  product  of  extensive  hearings,  de- 
bate and  a  lengthy  Senate-House  con- 
ference, contains  a  number  of  major  Im- 
provements: First,  It  provides  a  major 
restructuring  of  the  court  system,  cen- 
tralizing all  local,  non-Pederal  matters 
in  one  court.  For  the  first  time  In  Its 
history,  the  city  of  Washington  has  been 
given  a  true  judicial  branch  of  local 
goverrunent.  The  number  of  Judges  of 
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this  court  are  significantly  increased.  To 
attract  more  highly  qualified  lawyers  to 
these  positions,  their  pay  and  tenure  are 
increased.  To  protect  the  system  against 
judges  whose  behavior  threatens  the  fair 
and  efficient  administration  of  justice,  an 
independent  commission  of  judges,  law- 
yers, and  laymen  is  empowered,  after 
hearing,  to  remove  or  suspend  Judges. 

A  second,  major  innovation  of  this' 
legislation  Is  Its  provision  for  a  family 
division  within  the  new  court  structure. 
This  family  division  has  Jurisdiction  over 
paternity  suite  which,  consistent  with 
the  modem  approach,  are  made  civil 
matters  rather  than  quasi -criminal. 
«^  It  also  has  jurisdiction  over  Intra- 
famlly  offenses.  Today,  for  many  Intra - 
family  offenses  between  husband  and 
wife,  parent  and  child,  the  only  court 
remedy  is  criminal  prosecution  and  jail. 
The  conference  report  offers  the  alter- 
native of  a  civil  action  directed  at  the  is- 
suance of  a  protective  order — an  equity 
decree  aimed  at  solving  and  seeking  solu- 
tions to  the  underlying  family  problem. 
This  wUl  relieve  the  criminal  calendar 
of  cases  which  are  essentially  domestic 
relations  matters  and  also  provide  real 
assistance  to  those  who  come  to  the 
courts  seeking  help. 

The  family  division  will  also  have  ju- 
risdiction over  all  matters  relating  to 
juveniles.  In  this  regard,  the  conference 
report  contains  a  comprehensive  revision 
of  the  code  of  juvenile  procedure,  the 
first  such  comprehensive  revision  since 
1938.  The  revised  code  contains  all  the 
due  process  procedures  required  by  re- 
cent Supreme  Court  cases  and  indeed 
goes  well  beyond  these  minimum  require- 
ments. It  specifies  the  detailed  require- 
ments for  notice  of  charges,  notice  of 
and  the  right  to  coimsel  and  provision  for 
counsel  for  those  unable  to  afford  coim- 
sel. prompt  hearings  on  the  need  to  keep 
a  child  in  custody,  factfinding  and  dis- 
positional hearings  with  distinct  stsuid- 
ards  of  proof  and  standards  for  admis- 
sibility of  evidence,  and  periodic  court 
review  of  dispositional  orders.  These  im- 
proved procedures  will  help  reduce  the 
present  disastrous  backlog  of  6,300  cases. 

A  third  major  Innovation  of  the  con- 
ference report  is  its  provision  for  a  full- 
fiedged  public  defender  system.  The  pres- 
ent Legal  Aid  Agency  is  only  a  pilot 
project.  This  legislation  authorizes  the 
public  defender  to  represent  up  to  60 
percent  of  adult  and  Juvenile  defendants 
who  are  unable  to  obtain  adequate  repre- 
sentation. This  win  decrease  the  heavy 
burden  on  the  private  bar  of  this  city 
and  provide  these  defendants  with 
skilled,  experienced  counsel.  Representa- 
tion will  be  afforded  defendants  not  only 
In  criminal  cases,  but  also  In  cases  In- 
volving revocation  of  probation  or  i>arole, 
civil  commitment  and  release  on  mental 
health  grounds,  civil  commitment  of 
drug  ad(ficts,  and  civil  commitment  of 
chronic  alcoholics.  The  net  effect  of  this 
noteworthy  provision  is  to  guarantee  all 
persons,  however  poor,  the  right  to 
skilled  coimsel  when  they  are  faced  with 
loss  of  liberty. 

The  fourtJi  major  contribution  of  the 
conference  report  Is  its  comprehensive 
revision  of  the  code  of  criminal  procedure 


for  the  District  of  Columbia.  If  the  new 
District  of  Columbia  courts,  which  will 
have  jurisdiction  over  all  local  felony 
violations,  are  to  provide  an  efficient, 
prompt,  and  fair  administration  of  jus- 
tice. It  is  vitally  important  that  they  be 
equipped  with  a  progressive,  effective 
criminal  procedure.  The  present  provi- 
sions in  the  District  of  Columbia  Code 
which  relate  to  criminal  procedure  are 
scattered  throughout  the  Code.  Many 
are  hopelessly  outmoded.  Indeed,  absent 
from  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  are 
a  number  of  provisions  for  years  con- 
sidered basic  to  a  modem  code  of  crimi- 
nal procediu-e.  For, example,  the  present 
District  of  Columbia  Code  contains  no 
provision  providing  a  procedure  for  col- 
lateral attack  of  a  criminal  conviction. 
The  proposed  District  of  Columbia  Code 
remedies  this  defect.  The  present  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code  does  not  even 
contain  a  provision  prohibiting  con- 
spiracy. The  proposed  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Code  remedies  this  defect.  Ante- 
quated  procedures  for  obtaining  arrest 
and  search  warrants,  now  covered  in 
various  titles  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
Code,  are  modernized  and  consolidated 
in  one  title  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Code. 

With  all  these  major  Irmovations  and 
significant  improvements  In  the  admin- 
istration of  jtastice  in  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal, one  would  have  expected,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  speediest  possible  enactment 
of  this  legislation.  Each  day  of  delay 
resulte  in  a  further  deterioration  of  the 
administration  of  justice  in  our  Nation's 
Capital.  Yet,  as  I  have  already  observed, 
more  than  one  year  and  a  half  has 
elapsed  since  the  President  first  called 
for  this  legislation. 

Why  the  delay?  Why  has  Congress  not 
enacted  this  legislation?  The  smswer  is 
clear:  opposition  to  a  few  provisions  of 
the  bill,  provisions  which  critics  claim 
constitute  a  radical  departure  from  ex- 
isting law  and  unreasonably  made  the 
citizens  of  the  District  serve  as  a  guinea 
pig  for  the  rest  of  the  Nation.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, let  us  examine  these  isolated  provi- 
sions singled  out  for  opposition  to  deter- 
mine if  this  criticism  is  valid. 

Opponents  criticize  the  omission  of 
trial  by  Jury  for  juveniles.  How  do  these 
critics  explain  the  fact  that  approxi- 
mately 40  States  do  not  provide  Jury 
trial  for  Juveniles  and  every  single  model 
code  of  Juvenile  law  has  no  Jury  trial? 

Opponente  also  criticize  tiie  fact  that 
16-  and  17-year-olds  charged  by  the  U.S. 
Attorney  with  murder,  forcible  rape, 
armed  robbery  and  first  degree  burglary, 
offenses  pimishable  by  death,  life  im- 
prisonment, or  30  years  imjirlsorunent, 
are  to  be  treated  as  adults.  How  do  these 
critics,  Mr.  President,  explain  the  fact 
that  over  half  the  States  have  similar 
laws  reducing  the  age  for  Juveniles 
charged  with  serious  crimes  such  as 
these. 

The  (Hjponents  of  the  bill  criticize  its 
no-knock  provisions  as  unconstitutional. 
How  then  do  they  explain  the  fact  that 
no-knock  entries  have  been  authorized  In 
the  limited  circiunstances  provided  for 
by  the  bill  since  the  common  law  in  Eng- 
land? How  do  they  explain  the  passage  of 


legislation  in  five  States  which  contains 
less  restrictive  standards  than  those  in 
the  conference  report? 

Mr.  President,  yesterday,  I  had  printed 
In  the  Record  a  table  showing  that  30 
States  of  this  Union,  either  by  express 
statute  or  by  definite  case  law  decision, 
have  no-knock  provisions  which  are  in 
active  and  constant  use  within  their 
borders. 

How  do  the  opponents  explain  the  fact 
that  the  constitutionality  of  this  legisla- 
tion was  unanimously  upheld  by  the 
highest  court  in  the  State  of  New  York? 
How  do  they  explain  the  fact  that  in  that 
case  the  Supreme  Court  In  1966  denied 
certiorari?  How  do  they  explain  the  fact 
that  the  District  of  Columbia  Bar  Asso- 
ciation supports  the  conference  report 
no-knock  provisions?  When  legislation 
requires  police  to  obtain  prior  judicial 
approval,  whereas  under  present  law  the 
police  have  complete  discretion  to  make  a 
no-knock  entry,  how  do  critics  explain 
that  this  warrant  procedure  violates  the 
fourth  amendment? 

The  opponents  of  the  bill  criticize  the 
wiretapping  provisions  of  the  bill.  How 
do  they  explain.  Mr.  President,  the  fact 
that  Congress,  in  1968.  specifically  au- 
thorized the  States  to  enact  such  provi- 
sions? How  do  they  explain  the  fact  that 
the  proposed  legislation  provides  more 
safeguards  than  those  in  the  Federal  leg- 
islation? How  do  they  explain  the  fact 
that  other  States  have  adopted  similar 
legislation?  How  do  they  explain  the  fact 
that  the  District  of  Columbia  Bar  Asso- 
ciation supports  this  provision  for  local 
wiretapping  authority? 

The  opponents  criticize  the  provision 
making  Insanity  in  criminal  cases  an  af- 
firmative defense.  How  do  they  explain 
the  fact,  Mr.  President,  that  over  half 
the  States  follow  this  rule.  If  this  is  such 
a  radical  departure  from  existing  law. 
how  do  these  critics  explain  the  fact  that 
this  Is  the  rule  used  for  centuries  in 
England? 

The  opponents  criticize  the  one  pro- 
posed mandatory  sentence  of  5  years  for 
a  second  armed  crime  of  violence.  How 
do  they  explain  the  fact  that  this  is  the 
same  penalty  provided  for  by  the  Con- 
gress In  the  Federal  Gun  Control  Act  of 
1968  and  that,  therefore,  this  provision 
only  makes  the  local  law  consistent  with 
the  Federal  law. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  opponents 
criticize  most  strenuously  the  provision 
of  permitting  pretrial  detention  of  dan- 
gerous defendants  charged  with  specified 
categories  of  serious  felonies  for  a  maxi- 
mum of  60  days.  How  do  these  critics 
explain  the  fact  that  all  major  coimtries 
in  the  world  today  authorize  pretrial  de- 
tention of  dangerous  defendants,  includ- 
ing those  countries  which  have  as  great 
a  concern  for  individual  liberties  as  we 
do,  such  as  England,  Canada,  Austrsdla, 
and  the  Scandanavlan  countries?  How 
do  these  critics  explain  the  fact  that 
E^ngland,  the  source  of  our  law  and 
Jurisprudence,  has  by  statute  author- 
ized pretrial  detention  for  certain  fel- 
onies since  1275  and  as  recently  as  1967 
authorized  pretrial  detention  on  grounds 
of  dangerousness  for  persons  charged 
only  with  misdemeanors? 
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How,  Mr.  President,  do  these  critics 
explain  the  fact  that  today  in  the  United 
States  every  State  detains  dangerous  de- 
fendants prior  to  trial  through  the  hy- 
pocrisy of  setting  high  money  bail,  a  pro- 
cedure which  discriminates  between  rich 
and  poor?  How  do  these  critics  explain 
the  fact  that  this  detention  is  not  lim- 
ited to  60  days  but  can  last  for  months 
and  even  years?  How  do  these  critics,  Mr. 
President  explain  the  fact  that  the  Bail 
Reform  Act  of  1966  permits  pretrial  de- 
tention on  the  groimds  of  dangerousness 
for  defendants  charged  with  capital 
crimes — with  no  time  limit?  Since  when, 
Mr.  President,  is  a  husband  charged  with 
first  degree  murder  of  his  wife,  who  can 
be  detained,  more  dangerous  to  society 
than  a  narcotics  addict-robber,  a  pro- 
fessional burglar,  or  a  psychopathic  rap- 
ist? How  do  these  critics  explain  or  jus- 
tify this  absurd  distinction?  How  do  the 
critics  explain  the  fact  that  pretrial  de- 
tention has  been  recommended  by  the 
President's  Commission  on  Crime  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  two  successive  com- 
mittees of  the  Judicial  Council  to  study 
the  operation  of  the  Ball  Reform  Act  of 
1966  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
Senator  Tydincs'  commission  to  study 
armed  crimes  of  violence  In  the  District 
of  Columbia?  Do  the  opponents.  Mr. 
President,  prefer  continuation  of  the  de- 
tention of  dangerous  defendants  through 
the  hypocritical  use  of  money  bond  or  do 
they  prefer  the  honest,  limited  detention 
permitted  by  the  conference  report? 

The  truth  of  the  matter,  Mr.  President, 
is  that  opponents  of  the  conference  re- 
port have  never  satisfactorily  answered 
any  of  the  questions  thus  posed.  The 
reason  for  their  failure  to  do  so  Is  ob- 
vious. The  provisions  they  criticize  are 
not  radical  departures  from  existing  law. 
To  the  contrary,  they  are  based  on  the 
practice  or  law  of  the  majority  of  States 
or  on  legislation  recently  enacted  by  the 
Congress.  Particularly  with  respect  to 
the  provisions  for  pretrial  detention  and 
no-knock,  they  represent  improvements 
and  reform  of  existing  practice  and  pro- 
cedure. Most  of  them  have  the  affirma- 
tive support  of  the  organized  bar  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  committees  of 
the  local  Judicial  Council  of  the  United 
States.  Not  one  of  the  provisions  singled 
out  for  criticism  by  opponents  of  the  bill 
are  opposed  by  the  bar  or  these  commit- 
tees. They  do  not  detract  from  this  legis- 
lation; indeed,  they  strengthen  It  and 
make  the  need  for  its  passage  even  more 
imperative. 

In  view  of  the  widespread  support  for 
these  provisions,  in  view  of  the  reforms 
and  improvements  they  make  in  existing 
law  and  practice,  in  view  of  the  enor- 
mous need  of  the  Nation's  Capital  for 
the  benefits  of  this  legislation,  I  strongly 
urge  my  fellow  Senators  to  vote  in  favor 
of  the  ctmference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Eagletok)  .  The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  has  expired. 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska.' 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  recognized  for  2 
additional  minutes. 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  in  clos- 
ing, let  me  say  that  this  afternoon  the 
Senate  will  be  called  upon  to  vote  the 
District  of  Columbia  crime  bill  up  or 
down.  Those  are  our  two  choices;  there 
is  no  other.  The  vote  last  week  by  the 
other  body  to  approve  the  conference  re- 
port discharged  its  conferees  and  dis- 
solved the  conference.  Should  the  Sen- 
ate now  vote  nay  this  bill  is  dead  for 
this  session.  The  House  of  Representa- 
tives stands  strongly  behind  the  confer- 
ence version  of  the  bill;  its  vote  of  332 
to  64  to  approve  the  measure  proves  that. 
Should  the  Senate  now  attempt  to  pass 
an  emasculated  version  of  this  bill,  it  is 
the  judgment  of  this  Senator  that  the 
House  will  amend  that  bill  until  it  again 
resembles  the  conference  bill  or  the  even 
stronger  House  version  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  crime  bill.  I  do  not  believe  that 
it  is  the  will  of  the  Senate  that  the 
District  have  no  crime  bill  from  the  91st 
Congress. 

This  bUl,  if  approved  this  afternoon, 
will  be  the  first  piece  of  crime  legislation 
to  emerge  from  this  Congress.  It  will  pro- 
vide the  President  with  his  first  opportu- 
nity to  fulfill  his  pledge  to  stop  the  rising 
tide  of  crime  in  this  Nation.  Pew  will 
forget,  I  am  certain,  the  strong  support 
this  pledge  gained  in  the  1968  campaign. 
The  Senate  has  a  good  record  on  crime 
legislation.  Most  of  the  administration's 
proposals  have  been  approved  by  the 
Senate  and  now  await  action  by  the 
other  body.  Let  us  not  falter;  let  us  not 
mar  that  admirable  record. 

Each  of  the  controversial  sections  of 
the  bill  has  been  previously  approved 
in  one  form  or  another  by  the  Senate, 
with  the  exception  of  preventive  deten- 
tion. Indeed,  one  of  these  sections,  "no 
knock"  has  been  voted  on  and  approved 
by  this  body  three  times  since  last  De- 
cember. By  approving  this  bill  today  we 
break  no  new  ground.  There  exists  solid 
precedent  in  State  and  Federal  practice 
today  for  each  of  these  provisions. 
Juvenile  jurisdiction,  electronic  surveil- 
lance, preventive  detention,  no  knock  are 
each  well  thought-out,  constitutional, 
strictly  limited  weapons  in  the  war  on 
crime.  Along  with  the  reorganization  of 
the  court  system  of  this  city  which  S. 
2601  will  authorize,  the  Congress  needs 
to  give  the  judges,  the  police  and  the 
prosecutors  the  tools  necessary  to  obtain 
victory  over  this  deadly  serious  prob- 
lem. To  do  one  without  the  other  is  not 
to  do  the  job.  It  is  akin  to  providing 
troops  but  denying  them  arms. 

S.  2601  is  a  monumental  bill.  The  con- 
ference version  is  almost  250  pages  long. 
It  will  take  a  great  deal  of  time  to  im- 
plement all  of  its  provisions.  Much  time 
has  already  been  lost  during  the  year 
this  bill  has  been  under  consideration  by 
the  Congress.  We  cannot  afford  to  wait 
any  longer  for  court  reform  and  mod- 
ernization of  the  criminal  code  for  this 
city.  To  vote  nay  on  this  bill  is  to  delay 
for  another  year  or  two  any  progress  in 
this  area  for  the  Nation's  Capital.  We 
cannot  afford,  if  we  are  serious  In  oxir 
desire  to  end  crime  in  this  Nation,  to 
wait  a  single  day.  I  urge  each  of  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  for  this  conference  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 
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Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  dur- 
ing the  vote  two  staff  members  attached 
to  the  subcommittee  of  the  able  and  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Ervin),  Lawrence  Baskir  and 
Glenn  Ketner,  be  permitted  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  Who  yields 
time?  The  time  is  divided  equally  and  is 
rimning. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quonmi  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  time  be  equally  charged  against  both 
sides.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  President,  Senators  and  Represent- 
atives are  by  nature  and  profession  politi- 
cal animals.  As  a  consequence  they  are 
buffeted  by  many  temptations  to  take  ac- 
tion which  at  the  moment  seems  to  be 
politically  profitable. 

We  live  today  in  a  state  of  emergency. 
Crime  is  rampant  and  rising.  There  are 
demands  for  drastic  legislation  to  deal 
with  crime. 

Since  the  last  presidential  campaign 
was  based  on  the  law  and  order  issue  in 
part.  I  myself  have  been  beset  by  tempta- 
tion. But  I  shall  not  succiunb.  I  sincerely 
pray  that  none  of  my  colleagues  will  be 
beset  by  the  same  temptation.  The  siren 
voice  of  that  old  devil,  political  expedi- 
ency, has  been  whispering  in  my  ear, 
"You  had  better  vote  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  crime  bill  because  it  is  a  law 
and  order  bill,  and  it  is  not  politically 
sagacious  or  pohtically  profitable  for  Sen- 
ators to  vote  against  a  law  and  order  bill 
such  as  the  District  of  Columbia  crime 
conference  report,  even  to  preserve  the 
individual  liberties  of  our  people." 

I  trust  that  none  of  my  brethren  has 
been  subjected  to  this  temptation  of  the 
old  political  devil.  I  confess  that  I  have 
been  subjected  to  it. 

I  have  listened  to  some  arguments 
made  which  were  evidenUy  inspired  by 
this  old  poUtical  devil  that  say,  "Sen- 
ators had  better  vote  for  law  and  order 
because  that  is  what  is  politically  exjpedi- 
ent  at  this  moment." 

It  might  be  of  help  to  some  of  my  col- 
leagues to  Bfell  them  why  I  have  been  able 
to  resist  the  temptation  posed  by  this 
political  devil  which  Invites  all  of  us  who 
hold  political  office  to  consider  expedi- 
ency when  it  is  politically  advantageous 
to  do  so. 

Several  years  ago  I  had  the  privilege  of 
sitting  In  a  joint  session  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  In  the 
House  Chamber  and  hearing  one  of  our 
original  astronauts.  Col.  John  Glenn, 
make  a  speech. 

Dming  the  course  of  his  speech,  Col- 
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onel  Glenn  made  a  remark  which  con- 
vinced me  that  in  one  respect,  at  least, 
the  heart  of  Colonel  Glenn  and  my  heart 
beat  in  unison.  Colonel  Gleim  said  with 
the  eloquence  of  simplicity,  "I  still  get  a 
thi-ill  when  the  flag  goes  by." 

When  I  look  at  Old  Glory,  I  note  that 
it  is  red  and  white  and  blue.  To  me,  the 
red  in  Old  Glory  symbolizes  the  blood, 
the  sweat,  the  tears,  and  the  prayers  of 
all  those  men  and  women,  both  great  and 
small,  who  have  made  America  free. 

To  me  the  white  in  Old  Glory  sym- 
bolizes the  purity  of  the  motives  of  those 
who  drafted  the  Constitution  to  keep 

To  me  the  blue  in  Old  Glory  symbolizes 
the  obligation  which  rests  upon  all  of  us 
to  be  true  and  to  be  true  blue,  if  you  may, 
to  the  sacrifices  of  those  men  and  those 
women  who  made  America  free  and  to  the 
handiwork  of  those  who  drafted  our 
Constitution  to  keep  America  free. 

Unfortunately  for  America  the  Con- 
stitution is  an  inanimate  document  in 
writing.  It  cannot  enforce  its  own  pre- 
cepts. It  depends  upon  people  and  espe- 
cially upon  public  officials  who  love  it  to 
do  that. 

If  those  who  occupy  high  office  in  this 
Nation  do  not  love  the  Constitution 
enough  to  take  such  action  as  is  neces- 
sary to  make  its  precepts  Uving  princi- 
ples of  government  in  our  land,  the  rights 
which  the  Constitution  undertakes  to 
create,  the  responJSbilities  which  the 
Constitution  undertakes  to  impose,  and 
the  freedoms  which  the  Constitution  un- 
dertakes to  secure  become  naught  except 
meaningless  words  on  a  useless  scrap  of 
paper. 

If  Congress,  the  President,  and  the 
Supreme  Court  do  not  faithfully  observe 
the  principles  enshrined  in  that  written 
document  we  call  the  Constitution,  nei- 
ther our  Nation  nor  any  single  human 
being  within  its  farflung  borders  has 
any  security  against  anarchy  on  the  one 
hand  and  tyranny  on  the  other. 

The  most  courageous  and  the  most  in- 
telligent decision  the  Supreme  Court  has 
ever  handed  down  is  Ex  parte  Milligan, 
71  U.S.  3.  It  took  great  courage  for  the 
Supreme  Court  to  hand  this  decision 
down  in  the  troublous  times  that  pre- 
vailed at  the  time  of  its  rendition.  It  was 
at  the  end  of  the  War  Between  the  States 
when  emotions  ran  high,  and  despite  this 
fact  the  Supreme  Court  held  in  Ex  parte 
Milligan  that  the  individual  freedoms 
created  by  the  Constitution  wrapped 
within  their  protection  a  man  charged 
with  what  is  perhaps  the  most  heinous 
of  all  crimes,  disloyalty  to  his  country. 
This  decision  is  remarkable  not  only  for 
the  time  it  was  rendered,  but  also  be- 
cause it  contains  the  opinion  of  the 
Court  and  the  arguments  advanced  by 
the  lawyers  who  appeared  for  Milligan, 
who  had  been  sentenced  to  death  by  a 
military  tribunal,  although  he  was  a 
civilian,  and  who  had  been  denied  the 
right  of  indictment  by  a  grand  jury  and 
the  right  of  trial  by  a  petit  jury  in  a 
civil  court. 

I  mention  the  fact  that  the  report  of 
this  case  contains  the  argument  of  coun- 
sel because  it  proves,  as  I  have  always 
maintained,  that  back  of  every  great  de- 


cision of  any  great  judge  stands  the 
argument  of  a  great  counsel.  If  I  could 
be  a  benevolent  dictator  of  the  United 
States  I  would  require  every  Senator, 
and  every  Representative,  as  well  as 
every  President  to  read  this  opinion  and 
the  argument  of  Jeremiah  S.  Black  at 
frequent  intervals. 

The  argimient  of  Jeremiah  S.  Blswik 
explains  exactly  how  the  Constitution 
came  into  existence  as  a  written  instru- 
ment for  the  Govenmient  of  this  Nation. 
The  great  opinion  of  Justice  David  Davis 
explains  in  uim:iistakable  fashion  why 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
was  written. 

During  the  course  of  his  argiunent 
Jeremiah  S.  Black  had  this  to  say: 

If  the  men  who  fought  out  our  Revolu- 
tionary contest,  when  they  came  to  frame  a 
government  for  themselves  and  their  pos- 
terity, had  failed  to  Insert  a  provision  mak- 
ing the  trial  by  Jury  perpetual  and  universal, 
they  would  have  proved  themselves  recreant 
to  the  principles  of  that  liberty  of  which  they 
professed  to  be  the  special  champions.  But 
they  were  guilty  of  no  such  thing.  They  not 
only  took  care  of  the  trial  by  Jury,  but  they 
regulated  every  step  to  be  taken  In  a  crimi- 
nal trial.  They  knew  very  well  that  no  people 
could  be  free  under  a  government  which  had 
the  power  to  punish  without  restraint. 
Hamilton  expressed.  In  the  Federalist,  the 
universal  sentiment  of  his  time,  when  he 
said,  that  the  arbitrary  power  of  conviction 
and  punishment  for  pretended  offenses,  had 
been  the  great  engine  of  despotism  In  all  ages 
and  all  countries.  The  existence  of  such  a 
power  Is  incompatible  with  freedom. 
»  •  •  •  • 

But  our  fathers  were  not  absurd  enough 
to  put  unlimited  power  In  the  hands  of  the 
ruler  and  take  away  the  protection  of  law 
irom  the  rights  of  Individuals.  It  was  not 
thus  that  they  meant  "to  secure  the  blessings 
of  liberty  to  themselves  and  their  posterity." 
They  determined  that  not  one  drop  of  the 
blood  which  had  been  shed  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  during  seven  centuries 
of  contest  with  arbitrary  power,  should  sink 
into  the  ground;  but  the  fruits  of  every 
popular  victory  should  be  garnered  up  In 
this  new  government.  Of  all  the  great  rights 
already  won  they  threw  not  an  atom  away. 
They  went  over  Magna  Charta,  the  Petition 
of  Right,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  the  rules 
of  the  common  law,  and  whatever  was  found 
there  to  favor  Individual  liberty  they  care- 
fully Inserted  in  their  own  system,  Improved 
by  clearer  expression,  strengthened  by  heav- 
ier sanctions,  and  extended  by  a  more  uni- 
versal application.  They  put  all  those  provi- 
sions into  the  organic  law,  so  that  neither 
tyranny  in  the  executive,  nor  party  rage  In 
the  legislature,  could  change  them  without 
destroying  the  government  Itself. 

Ml-.  President,  that  is  the  statement  of 
Jeremiah  S,  Black  which  portrays  in  a 
most  lucid  manner  exactly  how  the  Con- 
stitution came  into  being  as  a  written 
instrument. 

We  have  the  reverse  proce.ss  here  in 
the  formulation  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia omnibus  crime  bill.  I  digress  to 
suggest  that  it  ought  to  be  called  the 
"ominous  crime  bill." 

The  drafters  of  the  bill  searched 
through  the  Constitution  and  through 
the  constitutional  history  of  this 
Nation  and  through  the  traditions  of  our 
people  to  find  the  basic  rights  which 
will  prevent  the  police  officers  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  the  courts  from 
practicing  tyranny  on  the  people  of  the 


District  and  then  proceeded  to  draft  a 
bill  to  circumvent  or  nuUify  those  rights. 

"Oh,"  we  may  say,  "we  are  just  voting 
on  a  bill  for  the  District  of  Columbia." 
But  the  Attorney  General  has  made  it 
very  emphatic  that  it  is  the  purpose  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  to  hold  this 
bill  up  as  a  model  for  all  of  the  States 
of  the  Union  to  follow.  And  so  Senators 
might  well  recognize  that  when  they 
cast  their  votes,  they  are  voting  for  a 
bill  which  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  hopes  to  have  imposed 
upon  their  constituents,  as  well  as  upon 
the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  his  great  opinion  in  Ex  parte  Milli- 
gan, Justice  David  Davis  held  that  Milli- 
gan, even  though  he  was  enlarged,  in  sub- 
stance, with  disloyalty  to  his  country, 
was  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  constitu- 
tional provisions  which  say  that  no  per- 
son can  be  made  to  answer  for  a  capital 
or  an  otherwise  infamous  crime  except 
upon  an  indictment  by  the  grand  jur>-, 
and  that  no  person  can  be  convicted  of 
a  crime  except  upon  the  verdict  of  a 
petit  jury. 

Justice  Davis  had  this  to  say  in  a  state- 
ment which  explains  exacUy  why  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  was 
written.  It  was  suggested  by  Jeremiah 
Black  in  his  argument  that  the  purpose 
was  to  prevent  tyranny  on  the  part  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
and  party  rage  on  the  part  of  the  legis- 
lature, and  he  was  right  in  so  stating. 
But  Justice  Da\is  said  this  in  elabora- 
tion on  this  point: 

For  even  these  provisions  (that  is.  the 
provisions  for  Indictment  by  grand  Jury  and 
trial  by  petit  Jury)  expressed  In  such  plain 
English  words  that  It  would  seem  the  in- 
genuity of  man  could  not  deny  them,  are 
now.  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  70  years, 
sought  to  be  avoided.  Those  great  and  good 
men  foresaw  that  troublous  times  would 
arise  when  rulers  and  people  would  be- 
come restive  under  restraint  and  seek  by 
sharp  and  decisive  measures  to  accomplish 
ends  deemed  Just  and  proper,  and  that  the 
principles  of  constitutional  liberty  would  be 
imperiled  unless  established  by  irrepealable 
law.  The  history  of  the  world  had  taught 
them  that  what  had  been  done  in  the  past 
might  be  attempted  in  the  future, 
the  hands  of  government. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is 
a  law  for  rulers  and  people  equally  In  war 
and  In  peace  and  covers  with  the  shield  of 
its  protection  all  classes  of  men,  at  all  times, 
under  all  circumstances.  No  doctrine  involv- 
ing more  pernicious  consequences  was  ever 
Invented  by  the  wit  of  man  than  that  any 
of  its  provisions  can  be  suspended  d\iring 
any  of  the  great  exigencies  of  government. 
Such  a  doctrine  leads  directly  to  anarchy  or 
despotism,  but  the  theory  of  necessity  on 
which  It  Is  based  is  false,  for  the  government 
within  the  Constitution  has  all  the  powers 
granted  to  It  which  are  necessary  to  preserve 
Its  existence. 

The  Constitution  was  intended  to 
cover,  as  Justice  Davis  said,  all  classes  of 
men,  at  all  times,  and  under  all  circum- 
stances. And  yet  we  have  the  proposal 
now  pending  before  the  Senate  that 
these  words  of  Justice  Davis  be  nullified 
and  that  the  people  who  are  so  unfor- 
tunate as  to  reside  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia be  denied  rights  which  the  Con- 
stitution intended  to  protect  all  Ameri- 
can citizens,  of  all  classes,  of  alf  creeds, 
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and  of  all  races,  against  oppression  at 
the  hands  of  government. 

We  are  told  that  it  is  necessary  for  us 
to  throw  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
into  the  Judicial  garbage  pail  in  order  to 
cope  with  crime  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. I  repeat  what  I  have  heretofore 
stated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate — that 
the  answer  to  this  argument  was  most 
effectively  made  in  1783  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  William  Pitt  who,  on  an- 
other occasion,  opposed  a  proposal  tha4; 
those  charged  with  collecting  a  tax  on 
cider  be  given  no-knock  powers  similar 
to  those  which  this  bill  proposes  to  im- 
pose upon  the  people  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  William  Pitt  said: 

Necessity  Is  tlie  plea  for  every  InXrlnge- 
ment  of  human  liberty.  It  la  the  argument 
of  tyrants.  It  Is  the  creed  of  slaves. 

I  deny  that  there  is  any  necessity  for  a 
bill  containing  the  provisions  to  which 
we  object. 

We  are  told  that  all  that  the  bill  does 
is  to  codify  what  is  now  law.  I  challenge 
that  statement.  They  tell  us  that  the  bill 
embodies  what  the  law  was  in  England. 
We  rebelled  against  England,  in  part, 
because  England  tried  to  Impose  no- 
knock  warrants  upon  the  people  of  Bos- 
ton. We  wrote  a  Constitution  to  get  away 
from  some  English  law,  and  we  enacted 
some  statutory  laws  to  accomplish  the 
like  purpose. 

A  few  months  sifter  George  Washing- 
ton took  his  first  oath  of  ofiBce  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  Congress  en- 
acted the  Judiciary  Act  of  1789,  and  de- 
clared, as  a  policy  of  this  Oovemment, 
that  every  person  charged  with  a  Fed- 
eral crime,  other  than  a  capital  Federal 
crime,  should  have  an  absolute  right  to 
bail  pending  his  trial. 

"Oh,"  we  are  told,  "some  judges  dis- 
obeyed this  law,  some  judges  were  guUty 
of  h3rpocrisy  in  setting  bail  too  high  to 
keep  a  man  in  prison."  And  so  It  is  pro- 
posed that  we  give  some  kind  of  sanctity 
to  the  hypocrisy  of  Judges  by  allowing 
them  to  Imprison  men  without  any  bail 
whatever.  The  proposal  Is  that  this  181- 
year-old  right  be  destroyed  for  any  per- 
son charged  with  a  noncapital  Federal 
crime  in  the  District  of  Columbia  If  a 
judicial  officer  predicts  that  he  is  dan- 
gerous to  others  or  the  commimity. 

In  the  ultimate  analysis,  preventive  de- 
tention implies  that  Judges  are  to  be  con- 
verted Into  prophets,  and  are  to  have  the 
power  to  put  men  in  jail  and  thus  deny 
them  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  pre- 
pare their  cases  for  trial,  in  case  the 
judges  fear  that  they  might  commit 
seme  future  crime  If  they  are  released 
on  bail. 

We  have  obtained  much  good  from  the 
laws  of  EIngland,  but  some  of  the  things 
England  offered  us  we  have  outlawed. 
But  we  did  obtain  from  England  the 
principle  that  the  proud  boast  of  our  law 
is  that  every  man's  home  is  his  castle. 
It  is  proposed  here  that  we  abolish  that 
boast,  that  we  destroy  that  concept  for 
the  District  of  Columbia;  aiui  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States,  who 
advocates  that,  says  that  we  should  do 
so  in  all  of  the  50  States  of  this  Union. 
It  U  worthy  of  repetition  that  when  the 
oin<^ks  of  the  British  Crown  attempted 


to  abolish  this  principle  and  to  harass 
the  colonists  of  Massachusetts  with  gen- 
eral warrants  similar  to  no-knock  war- 
rants, the  people  of  Massachusetts  re- 
belled against  England  and  demanded  in- 
dependence from  a  nation  which  prac- 
ticed such  tyranny. 

I  do  not  care  how  much  sophistry  Is 
engaged  in  on  the  Senate  floor.  This  bill 
would  authorize  the  issuance  of  a  no- 
knock  search  warrant,  which  would  em- 
power an  officer  to  knock  down  the  doors 
of  the  dwelling  houses  of  the  people  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  If  he  is  willing 
to  make  a  prophecy — a  false  prophecy, 
I  say,  because  he  cainnot  possibly  know 
whether  that  prophecy  will  come  true. 
But  if  he  is  willing  to  make  a  false  proph- 
ecy at  the  time  he  applies  for  a  no- 
knock  search  warrant  that  he  knows 
that  specified  conditions  will  exist  at  the 
future  moment  when  he  undertakes  to 
execute  the  no-knock  search  warrant, 
the  bill  provides  that  he  can  get  such  a 
warrant  and  can  knock  down  the  door 
of  a  man's  house,  or  otherwise  enter  it 
in  the  manner  in  which  burglars  enter 
private  dwellings. 

There  are  also  provisions  in  this  bill 
which  would  authorize  the  prosecution 
and  punishment  of  persons  called  ha- 
bitual offenders  without  a  bill  of  indict- 
ment from  a  grand  jury,  even  when 
they  are  to  be  tried  for  infamous  offenses 
or  are  to  be  subjected  to  Infamous  pun- 
ishments. There  are  provisions  in  this 
bill  which  declare  that  habitual  offenders 
shall  be  tried  by  the  Judge  without  a 
Jury,  in  violation  of  two  distinct  provi- 
sions of  the  Con.stltutlon  of  the  United 
States  guaranteeing  the  right  of  trial 
by  petit  Jury. 

I  could  point  out  other  unwise  provi- 
sions in  this  bill,  such  as  provisions  for 
mandatory  sentences.  We  elevate  men 
to  the  high  office  of  judge,  and  then  pro- 
pose to  pass  a  bill  that  forbids  them  to 
exercise  their  intelligence  in  passing 
sentences,  and  prohibits  them  from  tak- 
ing into  consideration  either  the  circum- 
stances of  the  offense  or  the  character  or 
record  of  the  offender  at  the  time  they 
impose  the  sentence  decreed  by  the  legis- 
lature. 

I  do  not  believe  that  things  of  this 
kind  are  necessary.  Indeed.  I  know  they 
are  not.  This  bill  is  based  upon  prophecy. 
Preventive  detention  is  based  upon  the 
theory  that  the  judge  shall  prophesy 
whether  a  man  will  commit  a  future 
crime  if  he  is  released  on  bail.  No-knock 
warrants  are  to  be  issued  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  an  officer  can  prophesy  what 
will  happen  in  the  future  when  he  imder- 
taJies  to  execute  it. 

The  proponents  of  the  conference  re- 
port even  undertake  to  prophesy  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  accept 
no  other  measure  than  this  particular 
bill.  I  find  myself  mentally  Incapable  of 
accepting  such  prophecy.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives are  a  bunch  of  prima  donnas 
who  say.  "We  will  not  allow  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  to  exercise  Its  judg- 
ment or  intelligence  In  this  area,  and 
will  not  agree  to  any  kind  of  legislation 
to  protect  the  people  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  against  crime  except  that  em- 
bodied in  this  particular  bill." 


Mr.  President.  I  have  stated  that  I  was 
able  to  resist  the  temptation  which  that 
old  devil,  political  expediency,  presented 
to  me  to  vote  for  this  bill  despite  its  in- 
equities and  its  imconstitutional  provi- 
sions. I  learned  a  little  poem  a  long  time 
ago  that  has  been  of  great  help  to  me  in 
times  of  stress : 

I  have  to  live  with  myself,  and  so 
I  want  to  be  fit  for  myself  to  know. 

•  •  «  •  * 

I  don't  want  to  stand,  at  the  setting  stixi 
And  hate  myself  for  the  things  I've  done. 

I  have  spent  my  life  in  the  law.  and  I 
have  come  to  venerate  our  Constitution. 
I  have  come  to  abhor  tyranny.  I  have 
come  to  love  f airplay  and  justice. 

If  I  were  to  vote  for  the  adoption  of 
this  conference  report.  I  would  do  some- 
thing which  would  make  me  hate  myself 
at  the  setting  of  the  sun.  because  I  know 
that  this  bill  is  honeycombed  with  un- 
wise, unjust,  and  unconstitutional  pro- 
visions. I  shall  not  attempt  to  analyze  the 
bill  completely.  I  have  done  so  before  in 
large  measure. 

This  morning  the  Washington  Post 
published  a  lead  editorial  entitled,  "How 
High  a  Price  for  a  Crime  Bill."  That  edi- 
torial said  exactly  what  my  colleagues 
who  are  associated  with  me  and  I  have 
been  saying  during  the  debate.  The 
Washington  Post  editorial  declares  this 
conference  report  is  too  high  a  price  to 
pay  for  this  bill;  that  the  Senate  should 
reject  the  conference  report;  and  then 
pass  the  sound  provisions  of  the  confer- 
ence report  which  are  set  forth  in  these 
other  two  bills  which  my  colleagues  and  I 
have  introduced. 

AH  Senators  who  love  the  Constitution 
and  fairplay,  ought  to  join  us  in  voting 
down  this  conference  report  and  in  call- 
ing up  these  measures  for  passage  imme- 
diately, and  in  thus  sending  them  to  the 
House  of  Representatives.  And  I  pre- 
dict— though  I  do  not  claim  to  be  a 
prophet — that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  forthwith  pass  them. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mary- 
land put  Into  the  Record  several  days 
ago  a  decision  I  wrote  when  I  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  North  Carolina  Supreme  Court. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record,  not  only  this  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Post,  but  also  my 
dissenting  opinion  and  the  other  opinions 
in  another  North  Carolina  case.  State  v. 
Bridges,  which  is  reported  in  231  N.C. 
163. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  the  opinions  were  ordered   to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
IFrom  th«  Washington  Post.  July  23,  1970] 
How  High  a  Puck  poh  a  Csime  Bn.L 

Ever  since  the  administration  unveiled  its 
antl-crlme  program  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia more  than  a  year  ago,  it  has  been  clear 
that  the  cost  of  getting  the  right  tools  for 
the  Job  would  be  high.  The  things  that  the 
District  needs  most — court  reorganization. 
Juvenile  law  reform,  a  working  bail  system, 
a  public  defender — were  tied  then  and  are 
tied  now  to  a  hoBt  of  piggy-back  riders  which 
either  conflict  with  enlightened  thinking  on 
crime  control  or  Infringe  upon  fundamental 
civil  liberties.  TTie  question  before  the  Sen- 
ate today  as  it  votes  on  the  grab-bag  crime 
bill  U  wbetber  Its  worst  features  are  not  too 
heavy  a  price  to  pay  for  the  necessary  and 
useful  tools  that  it  also  contains. 
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In  our  judgment,  the  toll  exacted  againot 
individual  rights  and  modem  penology  by  the 
bUl  as  It  now  stands  Is  too  great  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  accept  without  a  fight.  A  Senate  that 
really  wants  to  do  something  about  crime  will 
defeat  the  conference  report,  adopt  the 
cleaned-up  versions  of  the  least  controversial 
aspects  of  that  report,  get  to  work  immedi- 
ately on  the  most  controversial  matters,  and 
put  the  burden  back  on  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  responsible,  effective  crime 
control  legislation. 

The  trouble  with  the  crime  bill  as  it 
enxerged  from  conference  rests  oat  in  its 
major  provisions,  most  of  which  are  admir- 
able, but  in  the  Jokers,  the  pet  theories, 
tossed  in  by  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
the  Ho\i6e  District  Committee.  Senator  Tyd- 
ings  labored  mightily  in  oonference  to  strip 
those  Jokers  out  and  in  many  Instances  he 
was  successfxU.  But  he  fell  short  of  the  goal. 
In  exchange  for  things  they  desperately  need 
in  the  fight  against  crime,  the  residents  of 
the  District  are  required  by  this  bill  to  di- 
minish their  individual  privacy,  the  sanctity 
of  their  homes,  the  safeguards  provided  for 
their  chUdren.  and  the  flexlbUlty  allowed 
their  Judges  in  trying  to  reform  their  crim- 
inals. 

If  this  were  the  only  impact  of  this  legis- 
lation, the  Senate  might  be  able  to  hold  Its 
nose  and  send  the  bill  along  to  the  Presi- 
dent. After  all.  it  would  only  affect  800.000 
or  so  people  who  are  plagued  with  crime 
and  why  should  they  mind  a  few  infringe- 
ments on  their  rights  and  a  few  misguided 
provisions?  But  that  Is  not  the  only  con- 
sideration involved  In  this  bill.  Those  mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  normally  shuck  their 
responsibilities  as  legislators  for  this  city 
because  District  bills  don't  matter  back 
home  ought  to  realize  that  this  bill  does 
matter  back  home.  When  the  administration 
first  proposed  this  legislation,  it  hailed  its 
work  as  a  model  for  the  nation.  And  if  Con- 
gress now  blesses  this  particular  form  of 
preventive  detention,  this  broad  scale  au- 
thorization of  wiretapping,  this  curtailment 
of  Juvenile  court,  this  use  of  mandatory 
sentences,  and  this  no-knock  provision,  it  is 
encouraging  state  legislatures  to  follow  its 
lead.  In  that  sense,  a  vote  to  apply  these 
provisions  In  the  so-called  showcase  capital 
is  a  vote  to  apply  them  sooner  or  later,  in 
Phoenix  and  Tallahassee,  in  Keokuk  and 
Kalamazoo. 

What,  then,  is  wrong  with  this  bill?  Let 
us  begin  with  its  handling  of  Juveniles.  Quite 
properly,  the  bill  makes  it  easier  for  15.  16 
and  17-year-old8  to  be  handled  as  adults,  re- 
quiring principally  that  the  Juvenile  Judge 
determine  that  there  is  no  reasonable  pros- 
pect of  rehabilitating  them  In  specialized 
Juvenile  facilities  before  turning  them  over 
to  adult  courts.  But  the  bill  disregards  this 
standard  for  every  16-  and  17-year-old 
charged  with  first-degree  murder,  rape,  first 
degree  burglary,  armed  robbery,  or  assault 
to  commit  those  crimes.  They  are,  the  bill 
says,  adults,  regardless  of  their  prior  rec- 
ords, their  chances  for  rehabilitation  If  han- 
dled as  Juveniles,  or  their  mental  condition. 
Their  classmates.  If  charged  with  second  de- 
gree murder,  second  degree  burglary,  un- 
armed robbery,  or  plain  assault,  are  not 
adults.  Is  this  equal  Justice?  Is  It  even- 
handed  application  of  the  principle  that 
Juveniles  ought  to  be  given  the  best  possible, 
not  the  worst  possible,  chance  for  rehabiUta- 
tlonT  Of  course  not.  (This  kind  of  provision 
conflicts  with  the  federal  government's  own 
model  juvenile  act,  the  Uniform  Juvenile 
Court  Act,  most  state  laws,  the  recommenda- 
tions, of  the  D.C.  Crime  Commission,  the  Dis- 
trict government  and  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare.) 

That  Is  Just  one  example.  There  are  others. 
The  blU  holds  out  to  Juveniles  the  promise 
of  speedy  proceedings  and  does  little  to  en- 
sure them.  It  takes  away  a  juvenile's  right 


to  a  jury  trial.  It  authorizes  preventive  de- 
tention for  Juveniles  not  only  when  the  Judge 
decides  the  child  needs  It  but  unless  the 
Judge  specifically  decides  the  child  does  not 
need  It.  It  lowers  the  standard  of  proof  need- 
ed to  find  a  child  "neglected"  or  "In  need  of 
supervision,"  thus  making  It  easier  to  take 
these  non-crlme-commlttlng  children  Into 
custody. 

We  will  touch  only  briefly  on  other  parts 
of  this  legislation. 

Wiretapping :  This  bill  authorizes  tape  not 
only  in  limited  fields  like  national  security 
and  organized  crlnxe  but  also  when  a  person 
Is  believed  to  have  committed  arson,  black- 
mall,  bribery,  burglary,  destruction  of  prop- 
erty, gambling,  grand  larceny,  kidnaping, 
murder,  obstruction  of  Justice,  receiving 
stolen  prc^)erty,  robbery,  extortion,  or  drug 
law  violations. 

Mandatory  prison  terms:  In  the  face  of 
recommendations  to  the  contrary  by  the  Na- 
tional Crime  Commission,  the  American  Bar 
Association,  the  American  Law  Institute  and 
a  tentative  new  code  of  federal  criminal 
laws,  this  bill  Imposes  mandatorj-  prison 
terms  in  certain  Instances. 

Recidivists:  This  bill  shortcuts,  perhaps 
unconstitutionally,  the  procedures  used  in 
most  states  which  have  such  statutes  for  use 
against  three-time  offenders. 

Searches:  The  difference  between  the  in- 
terpretations placed  on  the  "no-knock"  pro- 
vision of  this  bin  in  the  Hoiise  debate  and 
the  Senate  debate  Is  so  great  that  It  is  hard 
to  believe  anyone  knows  what  it  means. 

Preventive  detention:  We  think  a  bill  to 
permit  some  form  of  detention  or  closer 
supervision  of  dangerous  susjjects  in  certain 
situations  can  be  wrritien.  But  this  is  not  it; 
the  language  is  too  broad  and  the  possibili- 
ties for  abuse  too  great. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  reasons  why 
we  believe  the  costs  of  this  particular  crime 
bin  outweigh  the  benefits  It  would  bestow. 
They  are  sufficient  for  the  Senate  to  be  Jus- 
tified in  defeating  the  conference  report  and 
following  the  course  urged  by  Senator  &vin. 
The  proponents  of  this  bill  argue  that  if  It 
is  killed  there  will  be  no  District  crime  blU 
this  year.  But  this  need  not  be  so.  F'aced 
with  a  cleaned-up  version  of  Its  own  leg- 
islation, the  House  would  have  to  decide 
whether  It  wants  a  decent  crime  bill  or  a 
campaign  Issue.  And  the  administration 
would  be  faced  with  the  some  choice. 

It  is  hard,  of  course,  for  a  senator  to  vote 
against  an  antl-crlme  bill  Just  now.  The 
voters  are  eager  for  action  and  such  a  vote 
Is  subject  to  easy  demagogic  attack  and  gross 
misinterpretation.  But  the  solution  is  sim- 
ple in  legislative  terms  and  the  principles 
Ewe  clear.  The  costs  of  this  p)artlcular  antl- 
crlme  bin  are  too  high — too  high  in  terms 
of  backward-looking  penology,  too  high  In 
tf rms  of  Individual  freedom. 

[Supreme  Court  of  North  Carolina) 
State  v.  BanxiES,  No.  436 
Nov.  30.  1949 
John  Robert  Bridges,  alias  Jack  Bridges, 
was  convicted  In  the  Superior  Court,  Wake 
County,  W.  H.  S.  Burgwyn,  Special  Judge,  of 
murder  In  the  first  degree,  and  he  appealed. 
The  Supreme  Court,  Stacy,  C.  J.  affirmed 
the  Judgment  and  held  that  the  charge  did 
not  constitute  reversible  error. 
Ervln  and  Seawell.  J  J.,  dissented. 

1.    CUMIN AL    LAW 822  (l) 

Charge  In  homicide  prosecution  would  be 
viewed  contextually  to  determine  whether 
rights  of  defendant  were  prejudiced. 

2.  CKIMIKAI.  LAW — 1173(8> 

In  murder  prosecution,  charge  that  It  was 
for  jury  to  determine  whether  defendant  was 
guilty  of  murder  in  first  degree  or  of  m.urder 
In  second  degree,  following  admonition  that 
defendant  was  surrounded  by  presumption 
of  Innocence  up  to  rendition  of  a  verdict 


against  him,  was  not  reversible  error,  as  fall- 
ing to  permit  an  acquittal  in  case  of  finding 
that  defendant  had  committed  no  crime. 

3.    HOMtCmE 309<2I 

Acquiescence  In  statement  of  trial  court 
by  defendant  and  counsel  that  trial  Judge 
understood  that  Jury  should  not  render  any 
less  verdict  than  that  of  murder  in  second 
degree  manifested  Intent  to  eliminate  any 
question  of  manslaughter,  and  did  not  in- 
tend to  change  defendant's  plea  of  not 
guilty  or  to  relieve  trial  court  of  any  duty 
which  law  Imposed  on  him  with  respect  to 
charge  to  Jury. 

Criminal  prosecution  on  Indictment  charg- 
ing the  defendant  with  the  miu-der  of  one 
Keston  Norrls  Prtvette. 

The  record  discloses  that  on  February  7, 
1949,  the  defendant  lured  the  deceased  from 
his  home,  bludgeoned  him  over  the  head 
with  the  stock  of  a  rlfie.  and  burled  him. 
while  still  ahve,  In  a  shallow  hole  or  grave 
which  the  defendant  previously  had  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose.  He  died  from  suffoca- 
tion. The  defendant  and  the  wife  of  the 
deceased  then  fied  to  the  State  of  Georgia. 
While  under  arrest  In  that  State,  the  de- 
fendant made  a  confession  to  the  officers 
In  which  he  freely  admitted  the  atrocious- 
ness  of  the  crime  and  the  sordid  details  of 
his  Illicit  relations  with  the  youthful  wile 
of  the  deceased.  Under  this  confession,  which 
is  not  now  challenged,  a  clear  case  of  pre- 
meditated and  deliberate  murder  is  fully 
made  out. 

While  the  defendant  entered  a  plea  of  not 
guilty  the  case  was  argued  to  the  Jury  on 
the  opposing  contentions,  first  by  the  State 
that  a  verdict  of  murder  in  the  first  degree 
should  be  returned  against  the  defendant, 
and,  secondly,  by  the  defendant  that  a  ver- 
dict of  murder  in  the  second  degree  would 
meet  the  ends  of  Justice. 

In  opening  his  charge  to  the  Jury,  the  trial 
court  instructed  them  that  they  were  to  pass 
upon  the  "guilt  or  Innocence  of  the  prisoner" 
and  to  say  by  their  verdict  the  degree  of 
guilt  the  prisoner  has  Incurred  by  reason  of 
the  homicide  in  question,  "or  to  say  by  your 
verdict  that  he  is  not  guilty  of  any  crime", 
as  you  may  find  the  facts  to  be  from  the  evi- 
dence In  the  case  and  under  the  rule  of  law 
which  the  court  will  undertake  to  give  you 
for  your  guidance. 

Then  when  the  court  came  to  consider  the 
different  degrees  of  an  unlawful  homicide, 
he  addressed  the  following  inquiry  to  the 
defendant  and  his  counsel: 

"I  do  not  understand — and  if  I  misunder- 
stand I  wish  now  to  be  corrected — that  the 
defendant  contends,  either  In  his  own  proper 
person  or  through  counsel,  that  this  Jury 
should  render  any  less  verdict  than  that  of 
murder  in  the  second  degree:  Is  that  correct, 
gentlemen? 

"Mr.  Holding:   That  Is  correct. 

"Mr.  Ehrlnghaus;  That  Is  correct,  sir. 

"The  defendant  bowed  his  head  In  affirma- 
tion. 

"Let  the  record  so  show." 

Later  in  the  charge,  the  Jxiry  was  again 
admorUshed  that  the  defendant  "comes  Into 
court  surrounded  and  clothed  with  a  pre- 
sumption of  innocence  which  remains  around 
and  about  him  throughout  the  entire  case 
unless  and  until  the  State  has  satisfied  you. 
the  jury,  of  his  guilt  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt." 

Plnally,  the  court  concluded  his  charge  to 
the  Jury  as  follows:  "Take  the  case  and  say 
whether  or  not  you  find  the  defendant  guilty 
of  murder  in  the  first  degree  and.  if  so, 
whether  or  not  you  desire  to  recommend  life 
Imprisonment,  or  If  you  find  him  guilty  of 
murder  In  the  second  degree."  Exception. 

Verdict:  Ouilty  of  murder  In  the  flrst 
degree. 

Judgment:  Death  by  asphyxiation. 

The  defendant  appeals,  assigning  errors. 

Attorney-General  Harry  M.  McMullan  and 
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Assistant  Attorneys  Oeneral  T.  W.  Bruton 
and  Ralph  M.  Moody  for  the  State. 

J.  C.  B.  Ehringhaus,  Jr.,  and  Clem  B.  Hold- 
ing, Raleigh,  for  defendant. 

Stacy,  Chief  Justice. 

The  defendant  has  been  convicted  of  mur- 
der In  the  first  degree,  without  any  recom- 
mendation from  the  Jury,  and  sentenced  to 
die  as  the  law  commands  In  such  case.  He 
appeals,  giving  as  his  principal  reason  the 
failure  of  the  court.  In  his  final  Instruction 
to  the  Jury,  to  permt  an  acquittal  In  case  of 
a  finding  that  the  defendant  had  committed 
no  crime.  For  this  position,  the  defendant 
relies  upon  the  following  caees:  State  v. 
Howell,  218  N.C.  280.  iD  SJS.  2d  816;  State  v. 
Redman.  217  N.C.  483,  8  S.E.  2d  623;  State  v. 
Ma.xweU  215  N.C.  32,  1  8.E.  2d  125;  State  v. 
Hill.  141  N.C.  769,  53  S.E.  311;  State  v.  Dixon. 
75  N  C.  275.  He  stresses  the  Howell  and  Max- 
well cases  as  being  quite  pertinent  and  di- 
rectly in  point. 

ri.  2)  Viewing  the  charge  contextually. 
as  required  by  many  decisions,  we  are  con- 
strained to  hold  that  It  sufficiently  meets  the 
objection  which  the  defendant  now  makes. 
State  V.  Truelove.  224  N.C.  147,  29  S.E.  2d  460; 
State  V.  Grass.  223  N.C.  31.  25  SJ;.  2d  193; 
State  V.  Harris.  223  N.C.  697,  28  S.E.  2d  232; 
State  V.  Ellis,  203  N.C.  836.  167  S.E.  67. 

It  Is  true,  a  more  formal  statement  of  the 
position  would  have  been  In  order,  but 
throughout  the  charge,  the  Jury  was  admon- 
ished that  a  presumption  of  Innocence  sur- 
rounded the  defendant  which  remained  with 
him  up  to  the  rendition  of  an  adverse  verdict 
against  him.  Considering  the  charge  as  a 
whole  or  In  Its  entirety,  we  think  It  will  do. 
While  It  might  have  been  more  specific  and 
direct  on  the  point  at  Issue,  we  are  disposed 
to  uphold  the  trial  In  the  light  of  the  record. 

[31  The  meaning  properly  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  responses  made  by  the  defendant  and 
his  counsel  to  the  court's  Inquiry  during  the 
charge  is  that  there  was  no  element  of  man- 
slaughter in  the  case.  In  this,  they  were  quite 
correct.  There  was  no  intention,  however,  to 
change  the  defendant's  plea  or  to  relieve  the 
court  of  any  duty  which  the  law  Imposed 
upon  him.  State  v.  Grler.  209  N.C.  298  183 
S.E.  272;  State  v.  Merrick.  171  N.C.  788.  88 
S.E.  501;  State  v.  Poster.  130  N.C.  666,  41  SE 
284.  89  Am.St.Rep.  876.  The  Immediate 
purpose  was  to  eliminate  any  question  of 
manslaughter.  This  part  of  the  record  may 
be  put  to  one  side  as  without  material  slg- 
nincance  or  bearing  on  the  question  here 
involved. 

The  question  presented  perhaps  lend^  itself 
to  much  writing,  but  in  the  end  It  all  tomes 
to  the  Interpretation  to  be  placed  on  the 
entire  charge.  Construing  It  as  without  ni- 
verslble  error,  we  are  disposed  to  overrul^ 
the  exceptions  and  sustain  the  validity  of 
the  trial  In  the  light  of  the  whole  record. 

No  error. 

Ervln.  Justice  (dissenting) . 

The  prisoner  claims  the  right  to  a  new  trial 
on  the  ground  that  essential  rules  of  crimi- 
nal procedure  were  set  at  naught  on  his  trial 
In  the  court  below. 

Candor  compels  the  confession  that  It  Is 
not  altogether  easy  to  harken  to  the  prisoner's 
plea.  The  State's  testimony  tends  to  show  that 
the  prisoner  coveted  his  neighbor's  wife,  and 
slew  his  neighbor  with  rare  atrocity  that  his 
physical  enjoyment  of  the  wife's  person  might 
be  exclusive.  The  very  sordidness  of  the 
evidence  strongly  tempts  us  to  say  that  Jus- 
tice and  law  are  not  always  synonymous,  and 
to  vote  for  an  affirmance  of  the  Judgment  of 
death  on  the  theory  that  Justice  has  tri- 
umphed, however  much  law  may  have  suf- 
fered. But  the  certainty  that  Justice  cannot 
long  outlive  law  give  us  pause;  and  the  pause 
brings  again  to  mind  the  ancient  admonition 
of  our  organic  law  that  "a  frequent  recur- 
rence to  fundamental  principles  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  preserve  the  blessings  of  liberty." 
N.C.  Const.  Article  I,  Sec.  29. 

The  system  of  criminal  Justice  which  pre- 


vails in  North  Carolina  Is  a  precious  herltance 
from  wise  law-makers  of  past  generations, 
who  observed  that  tyranny  uses  the  forms  of 
criminal  law  to  destroy  those  that  oppose  her 
win,  and  who  established  certain  basic  rules 
of  criminal  procedure  to  protect  the  people 
against  such  oppression.  They  bottomed  these 
rules  upon  the  bedrock  proposition  that  the 
right  to  trial  by  Jury  Is  the  best  security  of 
the  liberty  of  men,  and  they  guaranteed  such 
right  to  all  defendants  in  criminal  actions  in 
the  Superior  Court  by  the  constitutional  dec- 
laration that  "no  person  shall  be  convicted 
of  any  crime  but  by  the  unanimous  verdict 
of  a  Jury  of  good  and  lawful  men  in  open 
court.  '  N.C.  Const.  Art.  I.  Sec.  13.  It  has  been 
held  by  this  Court  without  variableness  or 
shadow  of  turning  that  when  a  defendant  on 
trial  in  a  criminal  case  in  the  Superior  Court 
pleads  not  guilty  to  the  charge  against  him, 
he  may  not  thereafter,  without  changing  his 
plea,  waive  his  constitutional  right  to  have 
the  Jury  pass  upon  his  guilt  or  innocence. 
State  v.  Muse,  219  N.C.  226,  13  S.E.2d  229; 
State  v.  Ellis,  210  N.C.  170,  185  S.E.  662; 
State  v.  Hill.  209  N.C.  63,  182  S.E.  716; 
State  V.  Crump,  209  N.C.  52,  182  S.E.  716; 
State  V.  Camby.  209  N.C.  50,  182  S.E.  715; 
State  V.  Walters,  208  N.C.  391,  180  S.E.  664; 
Slate  V.  Straughn,  197  N.C.  691.  150  S.E.  330; 
State  V.  Crawford,  197  N.C.  513,  149  S.E.  729; 
State  V.  PuUlam,  184  N.C.  681,  114  S.E.  394; 
State  V.  Rogers.  162  N.C.  656,  78  S.E.  293, 
46  L.R.A..  N.S.,  38  Ann.  Cas.  1914A.  867; 
State  V.  Holt,  90  N.C.  749.  47  Am.  Rep.  544; 
State  V.  Stewart,  89  N.C.  563. 

The  founders  of  our  legal  system  Intended 
that  the  constitutional  right  of  trial  by 
Jury  should  be  a  vital  force  rather  than  an 
empty  form  in  the  administration  of  crim- 
inal Justlcte.  They  reaUzed  that  this  could  not 
be  if  the  petit  Jury  should  become  a  mere 
unthinking  echo  of  the  Judge's  will.  To  fore- 
stall such  eventuality,  they  clearly  demar- 
cated the  respective  functions  of  the  Judge 
and  the  Jury  in  both  civil  and  criminal  trials 
in  a  familiar  statute,  which  was  enacted  In 
1796  and  which  originally  bore  this  caption: 
"An  act  to  secure  the  Impartiality  of  trial 
by  Jury,  and  to  direct  the  conduct  of  Judges 
In  charges  to  the  petit  Jury."  Potter's  Re- 
vlsal,  Vol  1,  ch.  452.  This  statute,  which  now 
appears  as  G.S.  5  1-180,  establishes  these  fun- 
damental propositions:  (1)  That  It  Is  the 
duty  of  the  Judge  alone  to  decide  legal 
questions  presented  at  the  trial,  and  to 
Instruct  the  Jury  as  to  the  law  arising  on 
the  evidence  given  in  the  case;  (2)  that 
It  Is  the  task  of  the  Jury  alone  to  determine 
the  facts  of  the  case  from  the  evidence  ad- 
duced; and  (3)  that  "no  Judge,  In  giving  a 
charge  to  the  petit  Jury,  either  in  a  civil 
or  criminal  action,  shall  give  an  opinion 
whether  a  fact  is  fully  or  sufficiently  proven, 
that  being  the  true  office  and  province  of 
the  Jury."  This  statute  is  designed  to  maKe 
effectual  the  right  of  every  litigant  "to  have 
his  cause  considered  with  the  'oold  neutrality 
of  the  Impartial  Judge'  and  the  equally  un- 
biased mind  of  a  properly  Instructed  Jury." 
Withers  v.  Lane.  144  N.C.  184,  56  S.E.  855, 
858.  Any  statement  by  the  Judge  from  which 
the  Jury  may  Infer  what  his  opinion  Is  as  to 
the  guilt  of  the  accused  violates  both  the  let- 
ter and  the  spirit  of  this  statute,  and  consti- 
tutes reversible  error.  State  v.  Maxwell,  215 
N.C.  32.  1  S.E.  2d  125;  State  v.  Sparks,  184 
N.C.  745.  114  S.E.  755. 

Those  who  fashioned  the  basic  concepts  of 
our  law  entertained  an  abiding  belief  that 
any  fair  system  of  criminal  Justice  must 
Insure  the  acquittal  of  Innocent  persons  so 
far  as  that  can  be  done  by  human  agency. 
To  accomplish  this  object,  they  created  an 
unvarying  rule  that  every  defendant  brought 
to  trial  on  any  criminal  charge  In  any  crimi- 
nal case  Is  to  be  presumed  to  be  Innocent 
of  the  crime  charged  against  him.  This  pre- 
sumption of  Innocence  attends  the  accused 
at  every  stage  of  his  trial,  and  shields  him 
from   conviction   unless   It  Is   overcome   bv 


evidence  satisfying  the  Jury  beyond  a  reason- 
able doubt  of  every  element  of  the  crime  al- 
leged. State  V.  Maxwell,  supra;  State  v. 
Carver,  213  N.C.  160  ,195  S.E.  349;  State  v. 
Ellis.  210  N.C.  166,  185  SJ!.  663;  State  v. 
Shlpm&n,  202  N.C.  618,  163  S.E.  657;  State 
v.  Splvey,  198  N.C.  666.  163  S.E.  255;  State 
V.  McLeod.  198  N.C.  649,  162  S.E.  885;  State 
Allen,  197  N.C  684,  150  S.E.  337;  State  v. 
BosweU,  194  N.C.  260,  139  8.E.  374;  State  v. 
Tucker,  190  N.C.  708,  130  S.E.  720;  State  v. 
Arrowood,  187  N.C.  715,  122  S.E.  769;  State 
V.  Singleton,  183  N.C.  738,  110  S.E.  846;  State 
V.  Wlndley,  178  N.C.  670,  100  S.E.  116.  A  Judge 
commits  prejudicial  error  if  he  gives  the 
Jury  an  instruction  which  deprives  an  ac- 
cused of  his  presumption  of  Innocence.  Go- 
mila  V.  U.S.,  5  Ctr.  146  F.  2d  372;  People  v. 
Gerold,  266  lU.  448,  107  N.E.  165.  Ann.  Cas. 
1916A.  636. 

Another  basic  rule  of  criminal  procedure 
Is  embodied  In  the  constitutional  assurance 
that  a  defendant  In  a  criminal  prosecution 
shall  "not  be  compelled  to  give  evidence 
against  himself."  N.C.  Const.  Art.  I,  Sec.  11. 
This  cla\iae  is  the  linguistic  offspring  of  the 
Latin  Maxim  nemo  tenetur  seipssum  ac- 
cusare,  meaning  that  no  man  can  be  com- 
pelled to  criminate  himself.  14  Am.  Jur.  Crim- 
inal Law,  section  144;  22  C.J.S.,  Criminal 
Law  §  649.  The  evenU  giving  rise  to  this 
clause  and  similar  constitutional  guaran- 
ties in  other  Jurisdictions  Is  epitomized  In 
Brown  V.  Walker,  161  U.S.  561,  16  8.  Ct.  644, 
40  L.  Ed.  819.  The  object  of  this  provision 
is  to  secure  a  person  who  Is  or  may  be 
charged  with  crime  from  making  conmpul- 
sory  revelations  which  oo^lld  be  used  against 
him  or  his  trial  for  the  offense.  State  v. 
HolUngworth.  191  N.C.  595,  132  S.E.  667;  La 
Fontaine  v.  Southern  Underwriters'  AsB'n, 
83  N.C.   132.   133. 

The  benefit  of  these  procedural  principles 
must  be  extended  to  all  men  with  Impar- 
tiality and  Inflexibility  if  the  innocent  are 
to  be  secured  against  the  hazard  of  unjust 
conviction,  and  the  State  is  to  have  a  gov- 
ernment of  laws  rather  than  one  of  men. 
Even  the  rain  falls  upon  the  Just  and  the 
unjust  alike.  To  be  sure,  these  rules  may  on 
occasion  delay  the  conviction  of  the  guilty, 
or  even  permit  them  to  go  unwhlpped  oi 
Justice  altogether.  But  that  is,  Indeed,  not 
too  great  a  price  to  pay  for  so  effective  an 
Insurance  of  the  acquittal  of  the  innocent. 

This  brings  us  to  this  question:  Were 
these  basic  principles  observed  on  the  trial 
of  the  prisoner  in  the  court  below?  My  Inter- 
pretation of  the  transcript  of  the  record  on 
appeal  compels  me  to  answer  this  Inquiry  in 
the  negative. 

The  record  proper  discloses  that  the  pris- 
oner was  arraigned  in  the  cotut  below  with 
the  ancient  and  awesome  formality  which 
obtains  in  trials  for  captal  felonies  in  the 
Superior  Covirt.  and  that  he  thereupon  en- 
tered a  plea  of  not  guilty,  which  was  not 
withdrawn  at  any  subsequent  stage  of  the 
trial.  Furthermore,  the  case  on  a]j>p>eal  shows 
that  he  did  not  take  the  stand  as  a  witness 
in  his  own  behalf. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  charge,  the  court 
told  the  Jury,  in  substance,  that  it  was  au- 
thorized to  return  one  of  three  different 
verdicts,  i.e..  guilty  of  murder  in  the  first 
degree,  guilty  of  murder  In  the  second  de- 
gree, or  not  guilty,  depending  entirely  upon 
what  it  found  the  facts  of  the  case  to  be 
from  the  testimony  adduced.  This  instruc- 
tion was  clearly  correct,  for  there  was  no 
evidence  in  the  case  Justifying  a  conviction 
for  manslaughter.  But  it  was  nullified  In 
three  subsequent  parts  of  the  charge,  which 
form  the  bases  for  Exceptions  Nos.  15,  32, 
and  33. 

Exception  No.  15  Is  addressed  to  this  in- 
struction: "I  Instruct  you,  however,  that 
you  have  the  right  to  render  under  the 
evidence  In  this  case  one  of  two  verdicts. 
You  may  find  the  defendant  guilty  of  mur- 
der In  the  first  degree,  or  you  may  find  him 
guilty   of   murder    In    the    second    degree." 
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Exception  No.  32  challenges  a  portion  of  the 
charge  In  which  the  court  advised  the  Jury 
that  It  would  be  its  duty  "to  render  a  verdict 
of  guilty  of  murder  in  the  second  degree"  in 
case  It  did  not  find  accused  guilty  of  first 
degree  murder.  Exception  No.  33  covers  the 
last  paragraph  of  the  charge,  which  was  in 
these  words:  "Take  the  case  and  say  whether 
or  not  you  find  the  defendant  guilty  of  mur- 
der in  the  first  degree,  and  if  so,  whether  or 
not  you  desire  to  recommend  life  imprison-' 
ment,  or  if  you  find  him  guilty  of  murder  In 
the  second  degree.  Take  the  case,  gentlemen." 

Soon  after  giving  the  Jury  the  instruction 
covered  by  Exception  No.  15,  the  court  paused 
in  its  charge  and  propounded  this  question 
to  the  prisoner  and  his  coiuisel  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Jury:  "I  do  not  understand — 
and  If  I  misunderstand  I  wish  now  to  be 
corrected — that  the  defendant  contends, 
either  in  his  own  proper  person  or  through 
counsel,  that  this  Jury  should  render  any 
less  verdict  than  that  of  murder  in  the  sec- 
ond degree.  Is  that  correct,  gentlemen?"  The 
case  on  appeal  recites  that  counsel  for  the 
prisoner  thereupon  replied:  "That  is  cor- 
rect"; and  that  the  prisoner  "bowed  his  head 
in  affirmation." 

If  the  Jury  had  been  permitted  to  rely  on 
Its  own  Judgment,  It  might  well  have  had 
serious  doubt  as  to  the  probative  value  of 
the  affirmation  of  the  somewhat  unlettered 
prisoner  that  It  should  "not  render  any  less 
verdict  than  that  of  murder  in  the  second 
degree"  in  the  absence  of  any  Indication  that 
he  had  any  notion  as  to  the  constituent  ele- 
ments of  the  several  grades  of  felonious 
homicide.  But  the  Jury  was  substantially  In- 
structed by  the  court  In  later  portions  of 
the  charge,  to  which  the  prisoner  has  re- 
served exceptions,  tliat  the  prisoner  admitted 
"he  would  be  guilty  of  murder  In  the  second 
degree  upon  the  evidence  which  has  been  ad- 
duced by  the  State."  and  that  the  prisoner 
did  not  deny  "that  uix>n  this  testimony  as 
introduced  by  the  State  the  Jury  would  be 
Justified  In  convicting  him  of  at  least  murder 
In  the  second  degree." 

It  Is  manifest  that  substantial  procedural 
rights  of  the  prisoner  were  nullified  at  his 
trial. 

The  court  ought  not  to  have  made  Its 
Inquiry  of  the  accused  and  his  counsel  in 
the  presence  of  the  Jury.  The  question  itself 
necessarily  implied  an  assumption  on  the 
part  of  the  court  that  the  prisoner  was  not 
Innocent,  but.  on  the  contrary,  was  guilty  of 
no  less  a  crime  than  that  of  murder  in  the 
second  degree.  When  the  court  thus  ques- 
tioned the  accused  in  the  presence  of  the 
Jury.  It  virtually  forced  an  incriminatory  ad- 
mission from  him  notwithstanding  he  had 
refrained  from  taking  the  stand  as  a  witness 
and  had  a  constitutional  right  not  to  be 
compelled  to  give  evidence  against  himself. 

The  court  gave  its  opinions  as  to  what  the 
testimony  proved  contrary  to  O.S.  §  1-180  in 
the  portions  of  the  charge  wlilch  the  prisoner 
assigns  as  error.  This  is  true  because  the 
Jury  unavoidably  inferred  from  these  instruc- 
tions that  the  court  knew  that  the  accused 
was  guilty  of  no  less  a  crime  then  second 
degree  murder,  and  strongly  suspected  that 
he  was  actually  guilty  of  first  degree  murder. 
Ptuthermore,  the  court  charged  the  Jury,  in 
substance.  In  these  same  Instructions  that  it 
had  no  legal  power  of  acquit  the  prisoner,  but 
was  required  by  the  law  Itself  to  convict  him 
of  either  murder  in  the  first  degree  or  murder 
in  the  second  degree.  In  so  doing,  the  court 
deprived  the  accused  of  his  presumption  of 
innocence,  and  denied  to  him  his  constitu- 
tional right  to  have  the  issue  of  his  guilt  or 
innocence  determined  by  the  Jury. 

Neltlier  the  compulsory  affirmation  of  the 
accused  nor  the  statement  of  his  counsel  can 
be  construed  to  be  Judicial  admissions  excus- 
ing such  action  on  the  part  of  the  coiut. 
These  matters  did  not  withdraw  this  case 
from  the  operation  of  the  fundamental  prin- 


ciple that  so  long  as  a  plea  of  not  g\Ulty 
stands  in  a  criminal  action  on  trial  In  the 
Superior  Court,  the  Jvtry  alone  is  empowered 
to  determine  whether  the  testimony  be  true 
or  false,  and  what  is  proved  If  it  be  true. 
State  v.  Hill.  141  N.C.  769,  53  SS..  311;  State 
V.  Riley,  113  N.C.  648.  18  S.E.  168;  State  v. 
Dixon,  75  N.C.  275.  The  prisoner  could  not 
admit  or  confess  away  the  presumption  that 
he  was  innocent,  or  waive  the  constitutional 
necessity  for  having  the  issue  of  his  guilt  or 
innocence  decided  by  a  Jury  by  anything 
short  of  a  plea  of  gtUlty.  and  no  act,  omission, 
or  word  of  his  or  his  counsel  could  constitute 
a  plea  of  guilty  to  any  offense  embraced  with- 
in the  indictment  unless  it  was  accepted  as 
such  by  the  prosecution.  There  is  no  such 
thing  In  law  as  an  unaccepted  plea  of  guilty. 
In  consequence,  the  contention  of  the  State 
that  the  prisoner  made  an  unaccepted  plea 
of  guilty  of  murder  in  the  second  degree,  and 
that  such  unaccepted  plea  of  guilty  destroy- 
ed the  presumption  that  he  was  Innocent  and 
disabled  the  Jury  to  acquit  him  is  untenable 
both  in  law  and  logic. 

The  State  cites  State  v.  RUUer,  197  N.C. 
445.  149  S.E.  590.  591.  where  this  language  Is 
used  In  the  opinion:  "The  prisoner,  who  tes- 
tified that  he  was  not  drinking  on  the  day 
in  question,  tendered  a  plea  of  murder  in 
the  second  degree,  but  this  was  not  accepted 
by  the  state.  The  appeal,  therefore,  presents 
the  single  question  as  to  whether  the  evi- 
dence tending  to  show  premeditation  and  de- 
liberation is  sufficient  to  warrant  a  verdict 
of  murder  In  the  first  degree.  We  think  it  Is." 

The  Miller  case  has  no  application  what- 
ever to  the  present  appeal.  An  examination 
of  the  original  record  in  that  action  dis- 
closes that  the  trial  Judge  submitted  the 
issue  of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  ac- 
cused to  the  Jury  under  a  charge  to  which 
no  exception  was  taken,  and  that  the  jury 
convicted  the  accused  of  first  degree  murder 
after  a  trial  in  which  all  basic  procedural 
rules  were  obeirved.  Tlie  only  question  raised 
by  the  assignments  of  error  In  the  Miller  case 
was  the  sufficiency  of  the  State's  evidence  to 
support  the  first  degree  verdict,  and  the  only 
decision  made  therein  by  this  Court  was  that 
it  was  ample  for  that  purpose.  Both  the 
original  transcript  and  the  opinion  dis- 
close the  absolute  accuracy  of  this  ruling. 
It  Is  true  that  counsel  for  the  accused  in 
the  Miller  case  announced  his  willingness  to 
submit  his  client  for  second  degree  murder 
during  a  colloquy  with  the  court  and  the 
Solicitor  occurring  In  the  absence  of  the 
Jury.  This  offer  was  rejected  by  the  Solicitor, 
and  was  not  communicated  to  the  jviry.  In 
truth,  it  did  not  figure  in  the  trial  in  any 
way  whatsoever.  The  reference  to  the  matter 
ill  the  quoted  portion  of  the  opinion  was 
evidently  delsgned  to  emphasize  that  the 
only  question  under  consideration  was  the 
sufficiency  of  the  State's  evidence  to  sustain 
the  first  degree  verdict. 

This  cause  ought  to  be  tried  anew  in  ac- 
cordance with  sound  and  time-honored  pro- 
cedural practices.  It  might  well  be  that  such 
a  retrial  would  result  in  the  same  verdict 
and  Judgment.  That  possibility  should  not 
shape  our  action.  What  may  be  the  ultimate 
fate  of  the  prisoner  in  his  case  is  of  rela- 
tively minor  importance  in  the  sum  total  of 
things.  In  any  event,  his  role  on  life's  stage, 
like  ours,  soon  ends.  But  what  happens  to 
•he  law  In  this  case  is  of  gravest  moment.  It 
must  be  realized  that  the  consequences  of 
the  decision  of  this  Court  on  this  appeal  will 
not  be  confined  to  the  single  prosecution 
which  is  denominated  on  the  docket  as 
■State  versus  Robert  John  Bridges,  alias  Jack 
Bridges."  Such  decision  will  be  Invoked  in 
other  criminal  trials  as  a  guiding  and  bind- 
ing precedent.  The  preservation  unimpaired 
of  our  basic  rules  of  criminal  procedure  is 
an  end  far  more  desirable  than  that  of  hurry- 
ing  a   single   sinner    to    what   may    be    his 


merited  doom.  For  this  reason,  I  vote  for  a 
new  trial,  and  dissent  to  the  ruling  which 
makes  my  vote  ineffectual. 

Mr.  Justice  Seawell  has  authorized  me  to 
stale   that   he   concurs   in    this    dissent. 

BarnhiU.   Justice    (concurring). 

The  dissent  filed  herein  discusses  a  feature 
of  the  case  to  which  no  exception  was  en- 
tered and  upon  which  the  defendant  does 
not  rely  in  his  brief.  His  counsel  excepted  for 
that  ( 1 )  the  court  instructed  the  Jury  they 
could  return  in  this  case  only  one  of  two  ver- 
dicts: guilty  of  murder  in  the  first  degree  or 
guilty  of  murder  in  the  second  degree:  and 
(2)  the  court  failed  to  instruct  the  Jury  that 
they  could  return  a  verdict  of  not  guilty. 
These  two  exceptions  are  directed  to  the  one 
assignment  of  error  debated  here,  to  wit.  the 
court  erred  In  that  it  did  not  sufficiently 
charge  the  Jury  that  It  might,  and  the  con- 
ditions under  which  It  should,  return  a  ver- 
dict of  not  guilty.  This  assignment  is  fully 
discussed  in  the  majority  opinion.  In  the  con- 
clusion there  reached  I  concur. 

But  what  about  the  rabbit  flushed  by  the 
dissent?  Did  the  court  unduly  prejudice  de- 
fendant in  its  Instructions  and  by  the  col- 
loquy with  counsel  during  the  charge^  Since 
the  defendant's  life  Is  at  stake,  this  at- 
tack upon  the  validity  of  the  trial  should 
not  go  unanswered. 

There  was  uncontradicted  and  compelling 
evidence  that  defendant  slew  the  deceased. 
It  contains  no  element  of  mitigating  circum- 
stances, and  Its  credibility  was  not  sub- 
stantially assailed.  Wlsdoni  dictated  that 
counsel,  to  save  the  life  of  their  client,  un- 
dertake to  persuade  the  Jury  that  the  circum- 
stances of  the  killing  were  not  such  as  to 
establish  premeditation  and  deliberation  be- 
yond a  reasonable  doubt.  The  record  indi- 
cated that  they,  in  conducting  the  defense 
and  In  their  argimients  to  the  Jury,  wisely 
pursued  this  course.  That  this  was  the  theory 
of  The  defense  was  admitted  here.  So  I 
understood. 

The  court,  to  be  quite  sure  that  It  correctly 
Interpreted  the  theory  of  the  defense,  gave 
counsel  for  the  defendant  full  opnortunlty  to 
challenge  lis  Instructions  based  tneron.  to 
The  end  that  It  might  correct  them  if  it  was 
in  error.  Practically  at  the  threshold  of  the 
charge  the  colloquy  between  court  and  coun- 
sel, quoted  in  the  majority  opinion,  took 
place.  No  exception  was  entered  then  and  no 
assignment  of  error  based  thereon  is  pre- 
sented here. 

Tlius  counsel,  in  effect,  formally  admitted. 
In  open  court  as  well  as  in  their  arguments, 
that  the  homicide  was  committed  by  defend- 
ant and  that  the  circumstances  of  the  killing 
were  such  as  to  make  It  murder  In  the  sec- 
ond degree.  To  this  defendant  Indicated  his 
assent.  In  my  opinion  this  is  one  reaj^onable 
interpretation  to  be  placed  on  tlie  colloquy 
between  court  and  counsel. 

Had  counsel  so  stated  at  the  beginning  of 
the  trial.  It  would  have  been  binding  en 
defendant.  That  it  was  made  during  the  prog- 
ress of  the  trial  does  not  alter  I's  force  and 
effect.  State  v.  Grler.  209  N.C.  298,  183  S.E. 
272.  It  was  a  Judicial  admission  made  In  open 
court  and  in  the  presence  of  the  defendant. 
It  was  made  at  a  time  and  under  circum- 
stances which  afforded  him  an  opportunity 
to  protest.  State  v.  Redman.  217  N.C.  483.  8 
S  E.2d  623.  They  were  authorized  to  speak  for 
him.  The  court  acted  on  the  admission.  That 
it  did  so  cannot  be  held  for  error.  State  v. 
Grler.  supra. 

It  Is  true  the  defendant  did  not  go  on  the 
witness  stand,  and  the  colloquy  took  place 
in  the  presence  of  the  Jury.  But  the  court 
made  no  direct  inquiry  of  the  defendant 
wliich  put  him  "on  the  spot"  and  compelled, 
or  even  Invited,  an  Incriminating  reply.  The 
court  did,  however,  by  its  inquiry  afford  the 
defendant  full  opportunity  to  affirm  or  deny 
the  formal  statement  of  counsel,  otherwise 
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binding  on  him.  This  was  a  thoughtful  and 
praiseworthy  effort  on  the  part  of  the  trial 
Judge  to  protect»^he  defendant  In  all  oj  his 
rights. 

The  formal  admission  had  already  been 
niade.  It  did  not  require  defendant's  af- 
firmative ratification.  His  silence  would  have 
given  assent,  but  he  elected  to  affirm.  How 
the  action  of  the  court  In  affording  him 
an  opportunity  to  repudiate  It  could  be  prej- 
udicial to  him  I  cannot  perceive. 

In  any  event,  whether  counsel  referred  to 
the  only  possible  verdicts  to  be  rendered  or 
to  the  question  of  manslaughter,  the  court, 
notwithstanding  the  admission,  admonished 
the  Jury  that  It  should  not  convict  the  de- 
fendant of  any  offense  unless  it  was  fully 
satisfied  by  the  evidence  that  he  committed 
the  homicide  charged.  This  feature  of  the 
charge  Is  fully  discussed  in  the  majority 
opinion. 

I  vote  to  affirm. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  pointed  out  in  my  dissent 
in  the  Bridges  case  how  the  accused  had 
had  his  right  of  trial  by  jury  frustrated 
and  his  right  not  to  incriminate  himself 
annulled,  and  I  concluded,  with  this  ex- 
pression : 

The  preservation  unimpaired  of  our  basic 
rules  of  criminal  procedure  Is  an  end  far  more 
desirable  than  that  of  hurrying  a  single  sin- 
ner to  what  may  be  his  merited  doom. 

The  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
enjoy  similar  rights  imder  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  Tliis  bill  under- 
takes to  rob  them  of  these  and  other 
rights. 

I  assert  it  is  much  more  important  for 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  to  pre- 
serve these  great  landmarks  of  the  law. 
these  liberties  of  the  people,  and  these 
individual  freedoms,  than  it  is  to  hurry 
some  lawbreakers  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  jail.  I  appeal  to  the  Senate  to 
reject  the  conference  report;  I  assure  the 
Senate  that  we  will  immediately  call  up 
for  passage  these  other  bills,  which  in- 
clude in  their  context  all  of  the  sound 
"  provisions  of  the  report  for  passage.  I 
am  confident  the  other  bills  will  be 
speedily  passed  because  I  have  not  heard 
of  a  single  Senator  who  is  opposed  to  any 
of  their  provisions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  tele- 
grams, letters,  and  other  statements 
which  I  have  received  expressing  oppo- 
sition to  the  conference  report  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  crime  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

MOROANTOWN,  W.  VA., 

July  22.1970. 
Senator  Sam  Ervin. 
Washington,  DC: 

Urge  continued  opposition  preventive  de- 
tention measures  D.C.  crime  bill  as  clearly 
unconstitutional . 

Rev.  Joseph  M.  Skze,  S.J., 
Visiting  Professor  of  Law  West  Virginia 
University. 


Tucson,  Ariz., 

July  22, 1970. 
Senator  Sam  Ervin. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

We  strongly  support  your  opposition  to  pre- 
ventative detention  provision  of  D.C.  crime 
bin. 

C.  Steelink. 
Secretary,  Arizona  Civil  Libertys,  Tucson 
Chapter  Union. 

Los  Angeles,  Cauf., 

July  23,1970. 
Senator  Sam  Ervin. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC 

Support  absolutely  your  position  contra 
crime  bill  no-knock  and  preventative  deten- 
tion. 

Dean  Leo  J.  O'Brien.  Dean  Jerald  A.  Cav- 
anaugh.  Prof.  George  C.  Garbesl.  Prof. 
Walter  Trlnkaus,  Prof.  Qulnten  Ogres, 
Prof.  William  Coskran.  Prof.  Uoyd 
Tevis,  School  of  Law,  Loyola  University 
of  Los  Angeles. 


New  York.  N.Y.. 

July  22,1970. 
Senator  Sam  J,  Ervin,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC: 

Black  Lawyers  National  Bar  Association,  In 
convention,  unanimously  urges  defeat  con- 
ference District  Columbia  crime  bill. 
Wn-LiAM  E.  Peterson. 
National  Bar  Association. 


Allegedly  a  crime-control  bill,  it  would  vio- 
late any  defendant's  right  to  presumption  of 
innocence,  reasonable  ball,  a  speedy  trial 
and  would  create  a  further  crisis  In  con- 
fidence m  our  courts  and  government. 

"A  danger  to  the  community"  Is  not  a 
definition  at  a  crime,  but  a  political  estimate 
to  be  directed  against  those  who  will  repeat 
and  repeat  active  oppoeltion  to  the  Admin- 
istration policies  of  ejrtendlng  the  war  and 
cutting  funds  for  critical  urban  and  poverty 
needs. 

Only  with  immediate  action  to  defeat 
"Preventive  Detention"  in  the  D.C.  Omnibus 
Crime  Bill,  can  Senators  and  Representatives 
reassert  their  responsibility  to  protect  con- 
stitutional guarantees. 


Iowa  Citt.  Iowa, 

July  23. 1970. 
Senator  Sam  Ervin, 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  urge  you  to  continue  your  efforts  In  be- 
half of  your  bills,  S.  4080  and  S.  4081.  The 
passage  of  these  bills  will  make  the  District 
of  Columbia  an  example  for  the  Nation  in 
needed  court  reform  and  strong  law  enforce- 
ment without  infringement  of  personal  lib- 
erties. The  District  of  Columbia  will  prove 
that  such  measures  as  wiretapping,  no-knock 
entry  and  preventive  detention  are  not  nec- 
essary for  good  law  enforcement.  Congress 
should  adopt  both  Ervin  bills  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

Edward  Mezvinsky, 

State  Representative. 

Ithaca,  N.Y., 
July  23,  1970. 
Senator  Sam  Ervin. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Reject  preventive  detention.  Don't  fight 
crime  by  impairing  our  freedom. 

Prof.  Wm.  Hogat, 
Cornell  Law  School. 


New  York,  NY., 

July  22.  1970. 
Senator  James  O.  Eastland, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Black  Lawyers  National  Bar  Association,  In 
convention,  unanimously  urges  defeat  con- 
ference District  Columbia  crime  bill. 
William  E.   Peterson, 
President,  National  Bar  Association. 


Citizens    Committee    for    Constttutional 
Liberties  Urge  Imj^ediate  Action  to  De- 
feat  Preventive   Detention   in   the   Dis- 
trict  OF   Columbia   Omnibus   Crime   Bill 
The   Nlxon-Agnew-Mitchell  team  is  using 
crime,  fear,  pioUtlcal  and  racial  tensions  to 
stampede  Congress  Into  legalizing  "preven- 
tive detention" — blank  check   for  repression 
and  internment  against  the  poor,  the  mi- 
norities, the  dissenters. 

A  tough  District  of  Columbia  Omnibus 
Crime  BUI  has  been  reported  out  of  the 
Senate-House  conference  committee  (7  13' 
70)  with  "preventive  detention"  and  other 
punitive  measures  intact — despite  almost 
unanimous  opposition  from  leading  constitu- 
tionalists, bar,  civil  liberties,  black,  ethnic 
and  other  national  organizations  as  well  as 
major  editorial  opinions. 

This  provision  would  permit  a  Judge  to 
Jail  lor  60  days,  without  ball,  any  accused 
he  considers  a  "danger  to  the  community." 


Yale  University  Law  School, 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  July  21, 1970. 

Hon.  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr.. 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Dear  Senator  Ervin:  May  I  congratulate 
and  thank  you  for  the  splendid  fight  you 
have  been  waging  against  certain  very  un- 
wise, and  constitutionally  more  than  du- 
bious, provisions  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Crime  Bill? 

I  take  the  liberty  of  enclosing  a  copy  of 
an  article  of  mine,  entitled  "How  to  Beat 
Crime,"  which  appeared  in  the  New  Repub- 
lic for  August  30.  1969.  The  first  part  of  the 
article,  dealing  somewhat  generally  with  the 
narcotics  problem,  has  some  relevance,  I  be- 
lieve, to  the  no-knock  provisions  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Crime  Bill.  The  latter  part 
of  the  article,  starting  on  page  11,  expresses 
my  opposition  to  the  preventive  detention 
proposal,  and  my  view  that  In  most  imagi- 
nable circumstances,  it  cannot  be  consitu- 
tionally  applied.  I  hold,  if  anything,  more 
firmly  new  than  I  did  a  year  ago  the  views 
expressed  in  this  article,  and  am  certainly 
strengthened  in  my  opinion  about  preven- 
tive detention  by  the  knowledge  that  it  par- 
allels somewhat  the  opinion  of  so  meticu- 
lous and  devoted  a  student  of  the  Constitu- 
tion as  yourself. 

I  happen  to  be  in  Palo  Alto  Just  now. 
and  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  discus* 
both  the  preventive-detention  and  no-knock 
provisions  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Crime 
Bin  with  Professor  Gerald  Guntiier  of  the 
Stanford  University  Law  School.  Professor 
Gunther  authorizes  me  to  say  that  he  has 
strong  doubts  concerning  the  constitution- 
ality of  both  provisions. 
Faithfully  yours, 

Alexander  M.  Bickxl. 

[Prom  the  New  Republic.  Aug.  30,  1969] 
■\.^,  How  To  Beat  Crime 
•  -  (By  Alexander  M.  Blckel) 
Mr.  Nixon  promised  to  fight  crime,  and 
Attorney  General  Mitchell  is  doing  it.  He 
Is  doing  It.  that  Is.  on  the  assumption  that 
harsh  new  laws  will  cut  into  the  crime  rate. 
That  assumption  is  very  questionable.  The 
President  and  Mr.  Mitch^l  will  have  their 
fight — in  Congress,  and  even  if  they  succeed 
there,  then  for  years  afterwards  in  the 
courts,  since  some  of  their  proi>o6al8  raise 
Intricate  and  close  constitutional  questions. 
When  the  fight  Is  over,  the  Jails  which  the 
Administration  Is  doing  nothing  In  particu- 
lar to  reform  and  Improve  may  be  more 
crowded,  some  constitutional  rights  to  which 
the  innocent  as  well  as  the  guilty  had  pre- 
viously thought  themselves  entitled  may  be 
a  bit  bruised  and  battered,  and  the  crime 
rate  is  likely  to  be  about  where  it  is  now — 
on  the  rise. 

The  crime  rate  that  matters  most,  because 
It  puts  large  numbers  of  our  people  in  dally 
fear,  is  the  rate  of  street  and  home  crime — 
muggings,  robberies  and  the  like.  Mr. 
Mitchell  has  made  two  major  proposals  to 
deal  with  It.  One  Is  a  drug-control  act,  which 
has  national  application,  and  which  Is  rele- 
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vant  because  drug  addiction  under  present 
conditions  results  in  an  Inaatlable  need  for 
money,  and  hence  leads  to  crime.  The  other, 
effective  only  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
authorizes  preventive  detention  before  trial 
of  persons  accused  of  crime  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  drug  bill  is  in  large  part  a  codification 
of  present  federal  law,  which  punishes  crim- 
inally the  distribution  or  use  of  drugs  for 
other  than  medicinal  purposes.  Nothing  fs 
plainer  than  that  this  method  of  dealing 
with  drug  addiction  has  not  worked.  This 
is  not  to  say  that  the  problem  might  not  be 
even  worse  than  It  is  if  the  criminal  law 
failed  altogether  to  condemn  the  use  of 
harmful  drugs.  But  it  is  clear  that  condem- 
nation and  Jail  alone  have  not  worked.  The 
theory  of  the  Administration's  new  bill  is 
that  more  condemnation  and  more  jail  will 
work. 

The  bin  outlaws  marijuana,  and  of  course 
LSD,  among  other  substances,  and  It  au- 
thorizes the  Attorney  General,  after  op- 
portxinity  for  comment  from  the  public,  and 
upon  scientific  advice,  to  outlaw  yet  other 
drugp,  as  well  as  to  exempt  some  now  listed. 
Penalties  are  Increased,  and  they  are  rough, 
both  for  distributors  and  users,  with  mini- 
mum sentences  of  many  years  in  Jail,  and 
with  suspended  sentences  or  probation  pro- 
hibited, except  in  the  case  of  users  who  are 
first  offenders.  A  user  is  someone  who  uses, 
period.  A  user  of  marijuana,  for  example, 
who  gives  a  cigarette  to  a  friend,  or  possiWy 
a  puff,  is  also  a  distributor,  and  he  is  sub- 
ject for  a  first  offense  to  a  minimum  sentence 
of  five  years,  which  may  not  be  suspended, 
and  from  the  service  of  which  he  may  not 
be  released  on  probation.  And  anyone  over 
18  who  hands  that  cigarette  to  a  teenager 
under  18  "who  Is  at  least  three  years  his 
Junior"  gets  a  minimum  of  10  years  In  Jail 
without  probation  or  susp>enslon  of  sentence. 

No  doubt  drug  pushing  Is  very  dirty  busi- 
ness and  should  be  stamped  out.  But  Dra- 
conian provisions  will  not  stamp  out  the  pro- 
fessional drug  pusher,  who  takes  very  high 
risks  for  very  high  profits,  and  who  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  possibly  increasing  his  prices 
as  his  risks  rise,  thus  producing  more  street 
crime  committed  by  his  customers  who  have 
to  meet  higher  costs.  The  pusher  will  Ifc 
stamped  out  when  there  are  no  addicts,  or 
at  least  when  addicts  who  cannot  be  cured 
are  given  some  sort  of  legal  access  to  the 
drug  they  need,  so  that  they  have  to  resort 
neither  to  the  pusher  nor  to  crime.  Pushers 
also  seek  to  make  addicts,  to  create  a  mar- 
ket, and  they  certainly  ought  to  be  punished. 
But  the  point  is  that  increasing  their  punish- 
ment Is  no  substitute  for  trying  to  deal  with 
the  problem  of  addiction  and  attendant 
crime,  and  may  be  counter-productive. 

The  drug  bill,  moreover,  treats  the  habits 
of  what  must  by  now  be  many  thousands  of 
p>eople  In  the  same  way  as  the  act  of  drug 
pushing.  We  may  feel  uneasy  about  mari- 
juana smoking,  and  suspect  that  it  is  about 
as  bad  as  cigarette  smoking,  or  even  worse, 
but  it  Is  widespread  among  people  who  on 
evidence  no  worse  than  is  available  to  At- 
torney General  Mitchell  think  It  harmless, 
and  who  exhibit  no  other  criminal  tendencies. 
To  punish  the  act  of  passing  a  marijuana 
cigarette  with  a  mandatory  mlnunum  of  five 
years  in  Jail  is  outlandish  as  well  as  brutal. 
Such  a  law  (compare  the  Volstead  Act)  can 
only  be  widely  unenforced.  This  Is  the  ad- 
ministration, not  of  Justice,  but  of  Injustice. 

The  other  major  anti-crlme  mea,<=ure,  ap- 
plicable only  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
where  alone  the  federal  government  has  gen- 
eral criminal  Jurisdiction,  is  a  preventive 
detention  bill.  At  present,  a  person  charged 
with  any  but  a  capital  crime  is  entitled  to 
be  released  pending  trial,  with  or  without 
ball,  unless  a  Judge  has  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  he  will  flee  and  be  unavailable 
for  trial.  Since  lengthy  delays  before  trials 


are  common,  the  habitual  criminal  is  thus 
given  an  opportunity — or  at  least  not  de- 
prived of  the  opportunity — to  commit  fur- 
ther crlmies.  There  are  no  very  good  figures 
to  show  how  many  persons  commit  crimes 
while  at  liberty  awaiting  trial  for  an  earlier 
alleged  crime,  and  all  indications  are  that 
the  number  is  relativrty  small:  but  some 
undoubtedly  do.  and  the  Administration's 
idea  is  to  see  that  they  don't,  by  hold- 
ing on  to  certain  categories  of  them.  It  is 
an  Idea  that  has  also  independently  at- 
tracted Senator  Joseph  D.  Tydlngs,  the  Mary- 
land liberal  Democrat.  The  District  of  Co- 
lumbia is  a  small  part  of  the  country,  even 
though  It  has  its  good  share  of  crime,  but 
If  Congress  passes  such  a  statute,  many 
states  will  likely  follow  suit. 

The  presumption  that  an  accused  is  in- 
nocent until  proven  guilty  may  be  established 
more  in  popular  mythology  than  In  our 
actual  system  of  administering  criminal  Jus- 
tice, but  it  does  essentially  inform  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution  concerning 
criminal  procedure;  and  the  Elgbth  Amend- 
ment does  say  that  "excessive  bail  shall  not 
be  required."  which  would  suggest  an  ex- 
pectation that  ball  will  generally  be  allowed. 
So  preventive  detention  of  persons  accused 
of  crime  is  constitutionally  dubious. 

Yet  the  question  In  general  of  whether  ball 
must  be  granted  Is  an  open  one.  Ball  Is  tradi- 
tionally denied  to  persons  charged  with  capi- 
tal offenses,  of  which  there  used  to  be  a  g^reat 
many  more  than  there  are  now.  The  explana- 
tion may  be  that  no  man  facing  the  death 
penalty  can  possibly  give  credible  assurance, 
It  is  thought,  that  he  will  stick  around  to 
face  It.  But  the  explanation  may  also  have 
to  do  with  assumptions  about  such  a  per- 
son's likely  behavior  while  at  liberty.  As  for 
the  presumption  of  innocence,  we  commit 
the  dangerously  Insane  because  we  don't 
trust  their  future  behavior.  To  be  sure,  this 
sort  of  preventive  detention  is  civil  in  na- 
ture, not  criminal,  but  how  much  is  In  a 
name?  Again,  ball  In  many  courts  through- 
out the  country  Is  In  fact  set  high  when 
Judges  and  prosecutors  think  they  have  on 
their  hands  a  dangerous  criminal  who  should 
not  be  allowed  to  run  around  loose.  We  might 
as  well  be  honest  and  above-board  about  It 
with  a  preventive  detention  statute,  and  at 
the  same  time  institute  more  regular,  open 
and  controlled  procedures  than  prevail  when 
a  Judge  follows  his  Intuition  and  sets  high 
ball.  Formal  hearing  procedures  are  provided 
in  the  preventive-detention  bill. 

But  the  constitutionality  of  the  bill  is  go- 
ing to  be  tested  In  Its  appUcatlon  In  case  after 
case,  rather  than  In  general  on  its  face.  If 
It  Is  to  pass  muster,  the  Supreme  Court  must 
be  convinced  that  a  Judge  who.  after  a 
hearing.  Imposes  preventive  detention  on  a 
person  accused  of  crime  has  not  done  so 
merely  on  a  hunch  that  he  has  an  ugly  cus- 
tomer before  him.  very  nkely  guUty  and  dan- 
gerous; or  merely  on  the  basis  of  statistics 
which  may  prove  a  great  deal  about  people  In 
the  aggregate  without  in  the  least  predicting 
an  Individual's  actual  behavior.  The  Court 
must  be  convinced  the  Judge  has  decided  on 
the  basis  of  specific  facts  relating  to  the  ac- 
cused, which  support  a  rational  Judgment, 
not  a  guess,  that  If  let  out  he  will  com- 
mit more  crime.  And  there's  the  rub.  We  may 
be  able  to  tell  something  about  the  danger- 
ously Insane,  although  less  than  we  need. 
But  how  do  we  distinguish  between  one  and 
another  mugger  or  robber,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
predict  rationally  before  trial,  not  only  guilt 
with  respect  to  the  offense  now  charged,  but 
proclivity  to  commit  a  further  offense  during 
a  period  of  liberty  before  trial?  We  cannot. 
Hunch  is  bound  to  reign,  and  to  enthrone 
King  Hunch  is  too  great  a  danger  to  the  In- 
nocent; It  Is  wrong,  and  hence  constitution- 
ally also  more  than  dubious.  Is  It  wise  to  go 
to  such  lengths  In  order  to  get  off  the  street 
some  potential  criminals  who.  by  all  indica- 


tions, are  so  few  in  number  that  the  crime 
rate  will  hardly  know  It  has  been  fought?" 

There  Is  a  narcotic  problem,  and  there  is 
a  crime  problem.  They  are  connected  with 
each  other  and  with  material  and  psychol- 
ogical conditions  In  city  ghettos  The  drug 
problem  does  not  call  for  harsher  criminal 
penalties,  but  for  new  approaches — difficult 
and  no  doubt  imperfect — to  the  treatment  of 
addicts,  and  for  careful  legalization  of  access 
by  addicts  to  the  drugs  they  need,  and  will 
otherwise  steal  and  kill  for.  Persons  who  are 
accused  of  crime  and  out  on  bail  will  com- 
mit fewer  crimes  in  the  Interval  before  trial 
if  that  interval  is  shortened,  so  that  It  is 
a  matter  of  days  and  weeks  rather  than 
months  and  years.  That  requires  more  pros- 
ecutors and  Qiore  Judges,  a  more  efficient 
court  system,  tiie  Administration  has  Intro- 
duced a  bill  to  reorganize  the  District  of 
Columbia  court  system,  which  In  its  broad 
outlines  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
Grants-in-aid  might  enable  the  states  to  un- 
clog  some  of  their  own  courts  also. 

For  the  rest,  until  we  successfully  attack 
underlying  conditions,  the  crime  problem 
calls  for  more,  better  and  more  professional 
police  work.  Our  police  are  ill-paid.  lU- 
tralned.  lU-equlpped  and  often  Ul-chosen. 
The  federal  government  has  undertaken  to 
do  a  little  bit.  chiefly  about  training  and 
equipment,  in  the  Safe  Streets  and  Crime 
Control  Act  of  1968.  and  the  Administration's 
request  for  $297  miUlon  In  the  Hoiise  Appro- 
priations Committee.  There  must  be  much 
more,  more  programs  and  more  money.  That 
would  be  the  beginning  of  a  real  fight,  if  not 
against  the  causes  of  crime,  at  least  against 
its  high  incidence. 


American  Friends  Service  Committee, 

July  20,  1970. 

To:  Senator  Hugh  Scott,  Old  Senate  Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.C;  Senator 
Richard  S.  Schwelker,  New  Senate  Office 
Building,  Washington,  DC;  Senator 
Michael  J.  Mansfield,  Old  Senate  Office 
Building,  Washington.  DC;  Senator 
Robert  W.  Packwood,  Old  Senate  Office 
Building,  Washington,  DC;  Senator 
Charles  H.  Percy,  New  Senate  Office 
Building,  Washington,  DC;  Senator  Wil- 
liam B.  Saxbe,  New  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. Washington,  DC:  Senator  Mike 
Gravel.  Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Urge  you  vote  against  discriminatory, 
probably  unconstitutional  DC.  Crime  Bill 
which  sets  a  chilling  precedent  for  the  na- 
tion. Experience  of  Philadelphia  indicates 
overzealous  application  of  law  and  order 
techniques  not  in  the  best  interest  of  city  as 
a  whole.  Ervin  bill  focus  on  court  reorganiza- 
tion, revision  of  criminal  code  is  correct  ap- 
proach. 

Charlotte  C.  Meacham. 
National  Penal  Affairs  Program. 

Board  or  Social  Ministry, 
Lutheran  Chuuch  in  America. 

New  York,  N.Y  ,  July  22,  1970. 
Hon.  S.\M  J.  EnviN, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washin0on,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Ervin:  At  its  Fifth  Biennial 
Convention  held  In  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 
June  25-July  2,  1970,  the  Lutheran  Church 
in  America  went  on  record  as  opposing  the 
inclusion  of  preventive  detention  in  federal 
and  state  antlcrtme  legislation. 

The  full  text  of  the  convention  resolution 
reads  as  follows: 

"We  recognize  that  crime  Is  a  growing 
problem,  and  that  meeting  it  requires  new 
and  imaginative  approaches.  The  Lutheran 
Church  in  America  views  with  grave  concern, 
however,  the  concept  of  preventive  detention, 
and  expresses  Its  opposition  to  proposals  for 
allowing  such  a  principle  to  become  a  part 
of  the  body  of  law  of  either  the  federal  or 
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state  court  systems  In  the  United  States.  We 
strongly  virge  our  members  to  consider  the 
dangers  of  possible  future  applications  of 
deliberate  imprisonment  without  conviction, 
if  once  accepted  into  law.  We  request  the 
Board  of  Social  Ministry  to  study  possible 
further  actions  on  this  subject." 

Inasmuch  as  a  preventive  detention  clause 
Is  the  price  required  for  passage  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  crime  bill.  I  am  writing  to 
urge  your  negative  vote  on  that  bill. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Richard  J.  Niebanck. 
Secretary  for  Social  Concerns. 

p.S. — The  text  of  this  letter  is  one  which 
13  being  sent  to  a  number  of  Senators.  We 
know,  of  course,  of  your  own  stand  on  this 
issue,  and  we  support  you  In  it. — R.N. 

Davidson  College, 
Davidson,  N.C.,  July  20.  1970. 
Senator  Sam  Ebvin, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Ehvin:  I  want  to  commend 
you  for  your  continued  defense  of  our  con- 
stitutional standards  which  seem  to  be 
threatened  by  provisions  of  the  conference 
version  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Crime 
Bill.  Your  willingness  to  fight  these  battles 
has  earned  you  the  respect  and  gratitude  of 
citizens  of  all  states,  and  It  Is  a  source  of 
special  pride  for  those  of  us  whom  you  repre- 
sent directly  here  in  North  Carolina. 

My  continued  appreciation  and  best  wishes 
are  with  you  in  this  Important  task. 
Sincerely, 

JON  W.  PtTLLER, 

Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science. 

DANCONA,  PFLAUM,  WYATT  &  RISKIND. 

Chicago,  III.  July  20,  1970. 
Senator  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr., 
Senate  Offlce  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Ervin:  I  hope  you  will  op- 
pose adoption  of  the  preventive  detention 
provision  in  the  pending  Crime  Bill. 

It  seems  clear  that  such  provision  would  be 
in  violation  of  the  Constitution. 

It  is  the  kind  of  drastic  legislation  which 
strikes  out  in  all  directions  In  a  panic  re- 
sponse to  an  extremely  difficult  situation. 

This  is  not  a  time  for  losing  our  heads — or 
our  constitutional  rights. 

Preventive  detention  would  be  a  violation 
of  a  basic  right  of  a  free  people. 

My  thanks  to  you  for  anything  you  can  do 
to  defeat  It 

Sincerely, 

E:dgar  Bernhard. 

[Prom  the  Nashville  Tennessean, 

July  18,  1970] 

Crime  Bill  Poll  of  Dancer 

Some  features  of  President  Nlxon'3  crime 
bill  now  being  considered  by  Congress  would 
strike  at  basic  constltuUonal  guarantees  and 
should  be  rejected. 

Perhaps  the  most  dangerous  recommenda- 
tion Is  one  that  would  permit  police  in  some 
Instances  to  enter  homes  without  first  knock- 
Ini?  at  the  door  or  identifying  themselves. 

This  meastire  is  proposed  for  effectiveness 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  only,  but  it  is 
being  advanced  as  a  model  law,  possibly  to 
be  extended  to  the  rest  of  the  country  at  a 
later  date. 

If  there  were  any  valid  reason  for  singling 
out  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  Initia- 
tion of  this  oppressive  law.  It  has  not  been 
made  clear  what  It  is.  Certainly  there  Is  no 
Justification  for  believing  the  nation  should 
begin  to  give  up  Its  constitutional  protection* 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  short  cuts  to 
'.aw  enforcement. 

The  no-knock  measure  has  its  supporters 
and  detractors  on  both  sides  of  the  political 
fence.  But  perhaps  the  most  effective  oppo- 
nent is  Sen.  Sam  Ervin,  noted  conservative 


from  North  Carolina,  who  calls  the  District 
of  Columbia  crime  bill  "a  garbage  pall  of 
some  of  the  most  repressive,  nearsighted,  In- 
tolerant, unfair  and  vindictive  legislation 
that  the  Senate  has  even  been  presented." 

It  is  too  early  to  tell  whether  Senator  ESrvln 
can  turn  the  tide  Jigainst  this  unwise  bill. 
But  he  deserves  the  gratitude  of  those  who 
believe  It  is  sUU  possible  to  have  effective  law 
enforcement  in  the  U.S.  without  chipping 
away  at  the  basic  principles  on  which  the 
nation  was  founded. 

Yale  UNivER.srTT, 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  July  17,  1970. 
Hon.  Sam  Ervin, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Ervin;  I  want  to  teli  you 
how  fervently  I  hope  your  opposition  to  the 
"no-knock"  preventive-detention  anti-crime 
bill  succeeds.  .  .  .  The  civil  liberties  which  it 
Invades  were  won  after  centuries  of  struggle 
against  arbitrary  power,  both  In  Britain  and 
America.  To  sacrifice  them  on  the  altar  of 
"law  and  order"  Is  a  travesty  of  what  law 
and  order  ought  to  mean. 

Please  accept  my  heartfelt  thanks  and 
best  wishes. 

Yours  sincerely, 

D.  A.  Smtth. 

Knoxville,  Tenn.,  July  21,  1970. 
Senator  Sam  J.  Ervin, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  of  Tenn.  strongly  urge 
that  you  oppose  and  vote  against  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Crime  BiU  S2601.  This  bill 
Incorporates  extended  jKJlice  wire  tapping  no 
knock  policy  entry  and  preventive  detention. 
All  severe  and  intolerable  Infringements  on 
Individual  freedom. 

John   Cleland, 

President. 
Mrs.  R.  W.  Childers, 

Executive  Secretary. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  July  16,  1970. 
Re  Anticnme  Legislation. 
Senator  Ervin, 
Senofe  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  strongly  implore  you  and  all  Senate  mem- 
bers not  to  vote  for  this  legislation.  More 
positive  results  may  be  found  in  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  commission  on  the  causes 
and  prevention  of  crime  chaired  by  Dr.  Mil- 
ton Elsenhower.  Letter  to  follow. 
Sincerely 

Joseph  T.  Byrne. 


Milwaukee,  Wis.,  July  21,  1970. 
Senator  Sam  Ervin, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  strongly  support  your  efforts  to  defeat 
conference    committee    report    on    District 
Crime  Bill,  especially  preventive  detention. 
Edward  M.  McManus, 

Executive  Director, 
Wisconsin  Civil  Liberties  Union. 

Columbia  University, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  July  21, 1970. 
Senator  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr., 
Chairman,    a<)]^titutional    Rights    Subcom- 
mittee, U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Ervin:  I  should  like  to  con- 
gratulate you  for  your  valiant  efforts  in  op- 
posing the  preventive  detention  and  "no- 
knock"  provisions  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Crime  Bill. 

As  a  student  of  constitutional  law  I  believe 
that  both  are  of  doubtful  constitutionality. 
At  least  as  Important,  however,  is  the  fact 
that,  whether  constitutional  or  not,  these 
provisions  are  unfair,  cruel  and  completely 
out  of  place  in  a  democratic  nation. 


There  Is  much  that  needs  to  be  done  to 
reduce  crime,  both  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  In  the  nation  at  large.  Such  construc- 
tive measures  as  the  court  reorganization 
plan  are  urgently  needed.  What  we  do  not 
need,  however,  are  intrusions  upon  the  civil 
liberties  of  the  citizens,  which  In  the  view 
of  most  experts  won't  even  contribute  ma- 
terially to  a  solution  of  the  crime  problem. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Albert  J.  Rosenthal, 

Professor  of  Law. 

ADA'S  National  Board  Hits  District  of 
Columbia   Crime   Bill 

The  national  board  of  Americans  for  Demo- 
cratic Action,  beginning  a  two-day  meeting 
here  last  night,  unanimously  passed  a  special 
resolution  urging  the  Senate  to  defeat  the 
DC.  Crime  Bill  Conference  Report. 

ADA  said  the  bill  would  deny  basic  civil 
rights  of  District  residents  and  would  be- 
come a  model  for  legislation  elsewhere.  ADA 
board  members  said  the  common  assumption 
that  Washington  has  the  highest  crime  rate 
among  U.S.  cities  Is  untrue  but  said  the 
charge  is  being  used  deliberately  to  pass  a 
bill  which  Is  being  forced  on  voteless  District 
citizens  unable  to  mount  political  resistance 
to  it. 


Special  Resolution  on  District  of  Colum- 
bia Crime  Bill 

ADA  urges  the  U.S.  Senate  to  defeat  the 
D.C.  Crime  Bill  Conference  Report.  We  con- 
sider the  bill  both  dangerous  and  punitive. 

The  bill  has  so  many  repressive  provisions 
that  no  defender  of  citizens'  rights  can  pos- 
sibly support  It.  Among  provisions  ADA  con- 
siders repressive  are  preventive  detention, 
no-knock  home  searches,  expanded  wire-tap 
authority,  mandatory  minimum  sentences, 
restricted  Juvenile  court  Jurisdiction. 

ADA  does  support  the  provisions  for  court 
reorganization  and  administration,  but  urges 
Congress  to  support  these  measures  as  sepa- 
rate legislation. 

The  oft-repeated  lie  that  Washington, 
DC,  Is  the  "crime  capita!"  of  the  country 
is  being  used  to  generate  an  hysterical  re- 
sponse to  street  crime.  Such  crime  is  high  in 
every  urban  area.  Neither  In  Washington 
nor  elsewhere  does  such  concern  warrant  a 
repressive  bill  sucu  as  the  D.C.  Crime  BUI. 
This  bill,  being  forced  upon  the  voteless  citi- 
zens of  the  District  because  they  are  unable 
to  resist,  would  not  pass  a  single  state  legis- 
lature in  the  country. 

This  bill  should  be  defeated  bec;iuse  it  will 
deny  elementary  civil  liberties  to  the  resi- 
dents of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  be- 
cause if  passed  it  will  be  used  as  a  prototype 
for  bad  legislation  throughout  the  country. 

Above  all,  the  bill  should  be  defeated  be- 
cause it  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that 
t'ne  answer  to  crime  lies  In  repressive  meas- 
ures. ADA  holds  steadfastly  to  the  view  that 
the  only  long-range  answer  to  crime  lies  in 
giving  every  American  a  decent  life  and  a 
real  stake  in  our  society.  And,  as  short-run 
measures,  we  continue  to  support  such  non- 
repressive  programs  as  better  trained  and 
better  paid  police,  speedy  trials,  rehabilita- 
tive prisons,  gun  control  and  the  like.  The 
DC.  Crime  Bill,  rejecting  both  these  long- 
range  and  short-run  measures,  accepts  the 
anti-democratic  doctrine  that  crime  can  be 
controlled  only  by  eroding  our  basic  values. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Jvay  17,  1970] 
A  Bad  Package 
After  three  months  of  consideration,  a 
Senate-House  conference  committee  has  re- 
ported out  an  an tl -crime  bill  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  which  has  been  variously  char- 
acterized as  violative  of  no  less  than  five 
Constitutional  amendments  and  as  "a  blue- 
print for  a  police  state."  Twenty  former 
Federal   prosecutors   have   found   the   bill's 
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chief  provisions  of  "doubtful  constitution- 
ality, questionable  necessity  and  demon- 
strable ineffectiveness." 

The  meastire  passed  by  the  House  has  been 
somewhat  improved  in  conference,  notably 
by  the  deletion  of  an  Incredible  provision 
that  would  have  required  plaintiffs  to  pay 
the  attorneys  of  policemen  they  had  sued  for 
false  arrest,  even  when  the  policemen  lost 
the  case.  The  bill  also  calls  for  a  much- 
needed  court  reorganization,  designed  ill 
part  to  speed  up  the  calendar — a  highly  de- 
sirable objective  In  a  city  with  a  grave  crime 
problem  and  a  Judicial  logjam. 

But  the  bill's  most  dangerous  and  un- 
necessary provisions  remain.  Policemen 
would  be  empowered  to  enter  houses  without 
knocking,  not  Just  in  the  limited  and 
special  instances  where  that  is  permissible 
even  now,  but  on  what  might  amount  to  no 
m.ore  than  a  hunch  that  evidence  might  be 
destroyed  or  that  those  inside  might  make 
an  armed  attack  If  given  notice  of  the  police 
presence  at  the  door.  Shades  of  Chicago. 

The  bill  would  allow  a  Judge  to  keep  de- 
fendants in  Jail  for  sixty  days  if  on  the  basis 
of  their  records  he  thought  them  likely  to 
commit  other  crimes  while  awaiting  triai.  It 
is  true  that  high  ball  permits  even  longer 
detentions  now,  but  its  Imposition  for  rea- 
sons other  than  its  legitimate  purpose  is 
often  overruled  by  a  higher  court.  The  pro- 
posed bill  would  not  replace  the  inappro- 
priate use  of  bail  in  any  case;  It  would  only 
add  to  the  Injustice.  More  important,  it 
would  for  the  first  time  give  legal  sanction 
to  the  undoing  of  the  most  fundamental 
principle  In  Anglo-Saxon  law — that  a  man 
is  Innocent  until  proved  guilty. 

Legislation  for  the  reorganization  of  the 
District's  courts  was  ready  within  weeks 
of  President  Nixon's  inauguration.  It  is  re- 
grettable that  Administration  forces  saw  fit 
to  make  it  part  of  a  dubious  anti-crime 
•package"  Instead  of  getting  it  enacted  into 
;a-.v  at  once.  Opponents  of  the  bill  In  Its 
present  form,  led  by  Senator  Ervin  of  North 
Carolina,  hope  to  defeat  it  on  the  Senate 
floor  and  start  over  again  with  a  bill  for 
court  reform.  That  would  perhaps  do  less  to 
gratify  the  emotions  of  the  hysterical  but 
more  to  reduce  crime  in  the  District. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  distingiushed  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
support  the  District  of  Columbia  Court 
Reform  and  Criminal  Procedure  Act  of 
1970.  I  shall  vote  for  the  conference  re- 
port. 

I  believe  that  this  bill  is  a  major  step 
foi-v^^rd  In  meeting  the  frightful  prob- 
lems that  exist  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 
I  recognize  that  Its  provisions  have  in- 
spired spirited  controversy.  I  have  not 
participated  in  the  debate  until  this  time 
because  I  wanted  to  satisfy  myself  that 
the  conference  report  embodied  what  I 
considered  to  be  a  constitutional  and 
sound  measure. 

I  recognize  that  there  are  honest  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  as  to  the  constitu- 
tionality of  some  provisions  of  this  bill, 
and  if  I  were  convinced — ^if  I  had  an 
abiding  conviction — that  any  pro'nsion 
in  this  bill  was  unconstitutional,  I  would 
not  support  it.  I  have  every  respect  and 
deference  for  those  who  may  hold  a  dif- 
ferent opinion  and  who  feel  that  the  pro- 
visions of  this  measure  are  unconstitu- 
tional. 

As  I  said  a  few  days  ago  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  when  speaking  about  S.  30, 
which  is  now  tied  up  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 


mittee, where  some  contend  that  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  are  unconstitutional,  we 
can  argue  here  in  the  Senate  about  the 
constitutionality  of  the  bill,  and  so  we 
can  do  the  same  about  this  bill.  Never- 
theless, I  said,  if  I  had  an  abiding  con- 
viction that  any  provision  of  this  bill 
was  unconstitutional.  I  would  vole  against 
it.  But  ultimately  we  can  only  decide 
this  for  ourselves','*^individually,  at  this 
time.  The  final  decision  on  constitution- 
ality lies  within  ihe  province  of  another 
branch  of  Government;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that,  if  this  bill  is  enacted,  the 
provisions  in  controversy  will  find  tlieir 
proper  fate  under  our  system,  in  an  opin- 
ion and  ruling  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  President,  speaking  now  for  my- 
self, I  want  to  say  that  I  have  had  now 
the  opportunity  to  study  the  conference 
report,  and  I  want  to  say  that,  for  my- 
self, I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  a  good  bill, 
meriting  the  support  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Nation.  The  bill  contains  much  that 
is  beyond  controversy  and  which  is  nec- 
essary for  the  effective  administration  of 
justice  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  such 
as  court  reorganization,  the  public  de- 
fender system,  and  increased  staffing. 

In  my  judgment,  however,  the  other 
major  provisions  of  the  bill  tlaat  have 
occasioned  much  of  this  debate  also  de- 
serve support.  I  believe  it  would  be  a 
serious  mistake  for  the  Senate  to  reject 
the  bill  at  this  time. 

The  wiretap  provisions  of  the  bill,  in 
the  main,  are  modeled  on  title  III  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968,  which  the  Senate  refused 
to  strike  from  the  1968  act  by  a  vote  of 
68  to  12.  I  have  since  followed  closely 
the  administration  of  title  m,  not  only 
as  a  law  enforcement  tool  but  also  as 
a  shield  for  citizenry  privacy.  I  am  sat- 
isfied that  that  measure  has  worked  well. 
The  basic  structure  of  title  m  has  been 
perfected  and  strengthened  in  this  bill. 
Indeed,  the  chief  differences  between  it 
and  title  III  reflect  additional  safeguards 
for  privacy  recommended  in  the  tenta- 
tive draft  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion's standards  on  electronic  surveil- 
lance. It  is  also  similar  to  l^islation 
implementing  title  III  that  has  been 
adopted  in  several  States.  I  believe  that 
the  Senate  can,  without  reservation,  vote 
for  these  provisions,  and  I  heartily  en- 
dorse them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  yield  3  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  have  also  examined 
the  so-called  no-knock  provisions  of  the 
bill.  Under  current  law,  the  police  are 
generally  required,  with  or  without  a 
warrant,  to  knock  and  annoimce  their 
identity  and  purpose  before  arresting  or 
searching.  See  generally  112  U.  Pa.  Law 
Review  499,  1964.  Current  law,  however, 
recognizes  several  exceptions  to  this  prin- 
ciple of  announcement.  A  succinct  state- 
ment of  the  rule  and  its  exceptions  may 
be  found  in  the  "Restatement  of  Torts," 
section  206,  comment  (d) ,  1934.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  no-knock  prgvisions  of 
this  bill  largely  codify  these  traditional 
rules.  Indeed,  these  provisions  to  protect 
privacy  go  beyond  existing  practice  by 
mandating  prior  judicial  approval  where 


practicable.  In  this  regard,  they  reflect 
the  recent  lead  of  a  number  of  States — 
see,  for  example.  State  v.  Parker,  283 
Minn.  127,  166  N.W.  2d  347  (1969; ;  N.Y. 
Code  of  Crim.  Pro.,  section  799  (1964), 
constitutionality  sustained.  People  v. 
Delago,  16  N.Y.  2d  289  il965>,  cert,  de- 
nied, 383  U.S.  963  11966).  The  Senate 
can,  I  believe,  without  serious  reserva- 
tion, support  these  provisions.  I  shall, 
therefore,  vote  accordingly. 

Last,  I  have  examined  the  provisions 
of  the  bUl  that  authorize  the  limited  de- 
tention of  certain  dangerous  offenders 
prior  to  trial.  Here,  too,  I  have  concluded 
that  these  provisions  are  both  constitu- 
tional and  necessary  for  the  public 
safety. 

Mr.  President,  bail  has  never  been 
viewed  as  an  absolute  constitutional 
right.  Since  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1789, 
bail  has  been  discretionary  for  certain 
offenses.  In  the  Crimes  Act  of  1790 — 1 
Statutes  at  Large,  second  edition,  chap- 
ter 9.  page  112 — for  example,  such  of- 
fenses as  robbei-j',  larceny  of  goods  in 
excess  of  $50,  forgery,  counterfeiting,  and 
embezzling  were  capital  offenses,  and  bail 
could  be  denied  at  that  time  to  those 
accused  of  these  offenses.  It  was  in  this 
context  that  the  Supreme  Court  in  Carl- 
son V.  Landon,  342  U.S.  425,  545  '1952) 
observed : 

The  Eighth  Amendment  does  not  pre- 
vent .  .  .  Congress  from  defining  the  classes 
of  cases  In  which  bail  shall  be  allowed  in 
this  country. 

Only  two  other  questions,  therefore, 
face  us,  it  seems  to  me.  First,  can  the 
procedures  set  out  in  this  measure  be 
squared  with  traditional  notions  of  due 
process,  and,  second,  is  this  measure,  if 
constitutional,  necessary  for  the  public 
safety? 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  that  estab- 
lish the  process  for  holding  an  accused 
before  trial  are  carefully  and  narrowly 
drawn.  In  my  judgment,  however,  they 
meet  the  test  of  due  process.  I  need  not . 
burden  the  record  with  a  detailed  analy- 
sis of  them  at  this  time.  Only  the  question 
of  need  remains. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  crime 
committed  by  persons  out  on  bail  is  real, 
savage,  and  significant.  When  Franklin 
Moyler,  a  defendant  on  bond  from  two 
armed  robberies,  critically  wounded  a 
police  oflBcer  last  June  18,  and  was  him- 
self finally  killed  following  a  third  armed 
robbery  of  a  liquor  store,  it  graphically 
illustrates  the  choice  that  is  presented  to 
us  by  this  bill. 

Shall  we  do  something  about  men  like 
Moyler? 

We  must  choose,  I  suggest,  between 
according  a  future  Moyler  an  absolute 
right  to  pretrial  release  and  the  safety  of 
the  police  oflBcer  who  will  attempt  to 
arrest  him  and  the  security  of  the  liquor 
store  proprietor  who  will  be  threatened. 
I  thirik  we  must  choose  to  protect  the 
safety  of  our  citizens  and  police  officers 
and  their  right  to  be  free  from  criminal 
assault  and  violence. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  lightly  contem- 
plate   preventive    detention,    no-knock 
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searches  or  wiretaps,  but  I  consider  them 
to  be  the  distasteful  but  necessary  reme- 
dies that  must  be  applied  to  remove  the 
menacing  and  dangerous  threat  that 
violent  and  mounting  crime  presents  to 
our  internal  security. 

Mr.  President.  I  add  a  personal  note. 
I  live  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  am 
not  voting  for  legislation  that  will  apply 
to  others  but  not  to  myself.  I  recognize, 
of  course,  that  it  is  unlikely  that  I  will 
be  charged  with  a  serious  ofTense  of  vio- 
lence or,  if  charged,  considered  a  danger 
to  the  community.  But  I  fully  recognize 
that  my  apartment  conceivably  could 
be  broken  into  by  mistake,  without 
announcement,  under  this  statute.  My 
phones  or  my  conversations  might  well 
be  overheard  by  mistake  on  a  court- 
ordered  wiretap  under  this  bill.  I  am, 
however,  willing  to  pay  this  price  if  it 
can  help  to  restore,  in  some  small  meas- 
ure, to  the  citzens  of  our  Nation's  Capi- 
tal the  protection  from  the  ravages  of 
crime  that  all  our  citizens  deserve. 

I  have  considered  this  matter  care- 
fully, and  I  conclude  by  repeating  what 
I  said  at  the  outset.  If  I  had  an  abiding 
conviction  that  anything  in  this  bill  were 
unconstitutional.  I  would  not  support  it. 
I  respect  the  viewpoint  of  others  who 
may  feel  that  way.  Nevertheless,  Mr. 
President,  the  crime  situation,  not  only 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  also 
throughout  the  Nation  today  has  reached 
such  crisis  proportions  that,  as  I  have 
said  on  this  floor  many  times,  we  must 
use,  we  must  fashion  every  tool  that  we 
can.  within  the  framework  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  make  them  available  to 
our  law  enforcement  ofiQcials  and  agen- 
cies, so  that  we  may  begin  successfully 
to  combat  the  menace  crime  that  is  en- 
dangering the  internal  security  of  this 
Nation. 

I  shall  vote  for  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  TYDINQS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender>. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Jor- 
dan of  Idaho).  The  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

DISTRICT   OF    COLUMBIA   CRIME    BILL    NEEDED 

Mr.  EHjLENDER.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
not  been  an  easy  task  for  me  to  reach  a 
decision  as  to  how  I  should  vote  on  the 
pending  conference  report,  on  S.  2601. 
the  so-called  District  of  Columbia  crime 
biU. 

On  the  one  hand,  there  has  been  the 
obvious  and  even  the  desperate  need  for 
an  effective  suiswer  to  the  crime  wave 
which  has  engulfed  our  Capital  City  for 
the  past  two  decades.  We  have  before  as 
a  bill  which  deals  sternly  and  at  many 
different  levels  with  a  problem  which 
makes  our  Nation's  Capital  unsafe  for 
people  to  live  and  work. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many 
respectable  and  knowledgeable  Members 
of  the  Senate  who  say  that  the  bill  deals 
so  sternly  with  criminals  and  with  sus- 
pected criminals  as  to  violate  their  con- 
stitutional rights.  The  leader  of  this 
group.  Senator  Sam  Ervin,  is  one  of  the 
most  highly  respected  men  In  the  Sen- 
ate. He  has  led  the  way  in  protecting  the 
rights  of  our  citizens  from  undue  or  un- 
constitutional invasion  by  the  Govern- 


ment. His  arguments  have  been  well 
stated  and  are  very  convincing,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  many  Senators  will 
be  persuaded  by  them. 

In  the  final  analysis,  however,  I  have 
found  it  essential  to  side  with  those  who 
see  this  conference  report  as  the  best 
possible  compromise  between  the  House 
and  the  Senate  on  many  controversial  is- 
sues contained  in  the  bill.  I  understand 
the  conferees  required  no  less  than  24 
meetings  to  hammer  out  this  agreement, 
which  the  House  has  now  accepted  by  an 
overwhelming  vote  of  332  to  64. 

Many  contend,  with  great  conviction, 
as  I  previously  pointed  out,  that  certain 
provisions  in  the  bill  are  unconstitution- 
al. I.  frankly,  do  not  agree.  Such  ques- 
tions and  doubts  as  have  been  raised 
on  this  point  by  the  persuasive  argu- 
ments of  Senator  Ervin  and  others,  I 
am  prepared  to  refer  to  the  courts  once 
the  bill  has  been  enacted.  I  am  sure  that 
if  there  are  provisions  in  the  bill  which 
do  violence  to  the  constitutional  rights 
of  Individuals,  the  courts  will  so  hold, 
with  very  little  delay. 

In  recent  years  our  courts  have  been 
all  too  active  and  "helpful"  in  striking 
down  provisions  in  the  law  and  proce- 
dures in  our  judicial  and  law-enforce- 
ment systems  which  in  my  opinion  en- 
couraged lawlessness.  That  we  must 
remedy,  and  the  pending  compromise 
bill  will  serve  well  to  that  end. 

Some  say  that  the  bill  is  antiblack. 
Statistics  obtained  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  Crime  Commission  initiated 
by  the  former  President  Johnson  refutes 
the  charge  in  no  uncertsun  terms.  It 
found  that  86  percent  of  all  District  of 
Columbia  murder  victims  are  black ;  that 
86  percent  of  all  aggravated  assault  vic- 
tims are  black:  that  80  percent  of  aU 
rape  victims  are  black;  that  66  percent 
of  all  auto  theft  \1ctims  are  black,  and 
that  60  percent  of  all  burglary  victims 
are  black. 

That  being  the  case,  the  stem  meas- 
ures contained  in  this  bill  which  are 
directed  at  reducing  crime  will  be  of  great 
benefit  not  to  the  whites  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  but  primarily  to  the  blacks. 
It  is  plainly  not  an  antiblack  bill;  it  is  an 
anticrime  bill. 

In  those  areas  where  unconstitution- 
ality is  charged  there  are  already  in  the 
bill  itself  or  in  our  jurisprudence,  clear- 
cut  safeguards  against  abuse.  In  addi- 
tion, if  the  courts  hold  these  provisions 
to  be  constitutional  there  will  most  likely 
be  additional  guidelines  prescribed  for 
their  proper  and  safe  application. 

The  committees  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate  which  handled  this  bill,  and  par- 
ticularly the  conferees  who  worked  so 
diligently  to  achieve  a  meaningful  com- 
promise have  done  the  best  possible  job 
under  trying  circumstances.  The  Senate 
should  back  them. 

I  believe  that  their  bill,  so  far  as  the 
courts  will  allow  it  to  do  so,  should  be 
allowed  an  opportunity  to  change  the 
pattern  by  which  crime  has  been  in- 
creasing in  the  District  of  Columbia  at 
about  25  percent  per  year  and  by  which 
we  are  able  to  obtain  convictions  in  only 
about  3  percent  of  the  felonies  committed 
here. 


It  is  my  considered  judgment  that  if 
the  Senate  does  not  favorably,  it  wiU  be 
an  invitation  to  criminals  to  expand  law- 
lessness in  the  city  of  Washington. 

I  urge  favorable  action  on  the  con- 
ference report. 

PRIVILEGE  or  THE  FLOOR 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  following 
Senate  staff  personnel  be  permitted  to  re- 
main on  the  floor  during  the  duration  of 
this  debate  and  the  vote  on  the  pending 
conference  report: 

Jim  Fi.ug,  Burt  Wides,  Nancy  Chasen, 
Louise  Regenbogen,  Stan  Darling,  Rick 
Tropp.  Carolyn  Johnson,  Malcolm  Hawk. 
Wesley  Williams,  Jr.,  and  David  Cooper. 

Also  from  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
stitutional Rights:  Larry  Baskir  and 
Glen  Kitner. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
12  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
( Mr.  Prouty  ) . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  recognized  for 
12  minutes. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  as  my 
colleagues  know,  I  am  not  a  lawyer  but 
as  a  citizen  and  a  legislator  I  have  a 
deep  and  genuine  interest  in  this  con- 
ference report,  because  as  a  layman  I 
feel  that  it  will  do  much  to  alleviate 
problems  in  the  local  judicial  system 
and  right  some  grievous  wrongs  in  crim- 
inal procedure. 

For  a  week  now,  Mr.  President,  I  have 
heard  my  learned  colleagues  in  this 
Chamber  debate  the  constitutionality, 
the  desirability,  and  even  the  patriot- 
ism of  the  pending  conference  report.  I 
must  confess  that  I  scarcely  recognize  the 
biU  we  reported  from  conference  as  it 
has  been  described.  After  months  of  con- 
ference, where  we  allegedly  swapped  "a 
couple  of  rabbits  for  an  elephant  or  a 
donkey,"  we  returned  to  the  Senate  with 
what  has  been  described  as  a  conference 
report  which  "kicks  the  Constitution  all 
over  the  District  of  Columbia." 

I  gather  that  no  Member  of  this  body 
opposes  those  parts  of  the  report  con- 
cerning the  reorganization  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  courts.  I  assume  that 
no  Member  objects  to  modernization  of 
the  court  administration.  Surely  no 
Member  is  adverse  to  the  creation  of  a 
Public  Defender  Service  or  the  expansion 
of  the  Bail  Agency.  These  are  Che  so- 
called  "good  apples"  we  are  peddling  and 
they  have  found  a  ready  market  with 
many  willing  buyers.  This  is  the  bulk,  in 
substance  as  well  as  in  fact,  of  the  con- 
ference report  before  us. 

What  we  have  heard  attacked  this 
week  is  the  very  small  portion  of  the  re- 
port, the  so-called  "rotten  apples,"  speci- 
fically, the  no-knock  and  pretrial  deten- 
tion provisions. 

The  opponents  of  the  no -knock  and 
pretrial  detention  provisions  have  trotted 
out  in  support  of  their  position,  the 
wise  words  and  opinions  of  prophets, 
statesmen,  philosophers,  distinguished 
jurists,  and  learned  men  in  the  realm  of 
constitutional  law.  The  proponents  of 
these  measures  have  supplied  endorse- 
ments for  their  position  in  equal  quality 
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and  quantity.  The  diverse  opinions  daz- 
zle the  mind  and  befuddle  the  reason. 
Confusion  has  made  his  masterpiece  and 
this  battle  of  the  experts  should  end  in 
a  draw. 

We  all  recognize  the  problem  that  we 
face.  The  streets  and  parks  of  this  city 
have  become  a  jungle  of  fear.  Those  who 
walk  the  street  are  the  prey  of  the  law- 
less and  the  unsuspecting  victim  of  the 
predator. 

We  in  this  Chamber  share  a  common 
responsibility  for  a  constituency  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  residents  of 
this  city  are  our  constituents  as  much' 
as  are  the  residents  of  our  home  State, 
and  they  look  to  us  to  speak  and  act 
in  their  behalf.  Their  welfare  is  a  re- 
sponsibility we  cannot  ignore  and  can- 
not shirk. 

The  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Maryland  gives  us  frequently  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  a  list  of  crimes  com- 
mitted in  the  District  of  Columbia  on 
any  given  day.  I  doubt  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  take  little  more  than 
passing  interest  in  those  statistics  be- 
cause those  crimes  are  far  removed  in 
most  cases  from  their  primary  constit- 
uency, the  home  State.  If,  however,  a 
visiting  constituent  from  the  home  State 
meets  vnth  foul  play  here  in  our  own 
backyard  and  appears  on  that  growing 
list — and  this  is  not  a  rare  occurrence — 
there  is  an  upright  demand  for  full  ex- 
ercise of  the  law  and  swift  justice.  Do 
we  extend  to  our  local  constituents  on 
that  list  the  same  concern? 

How  do  you  explain  to  the  mother  of 
a  schoolchild  that  the  accused  attacker 
of  her  daughter  is  freely  walking  the 
street  because  to  jail  him  would  be  a 
breach  of  his  constitutional  right?  How 
do  you  explain  to  the  victim  of  an  as- 
sault and  robbery,  confined  to  a  hospital 
bed  perhaps,  that  his  attacker  is  out  on 
the  street  because  the  court  is  power- 
less to  confine  him?  How  do  you  explain 
to  the  parent  of  a  juvenile  drug  addict 
that  the  police  know  who  supplies  drugs 
to  his  child  but  they  cannot  break  in- 
to his  house  and  surprise  him  with  the 
evidence  before  he  has  had  a  chance  to 
dispose  of  it?  What  justification  do  you 
give  to  the  banker  who  has  been  robbed 
by  a  man  already  under  one,  two  or 
even  three  charges  of  bank  robbery?  The 
explanations  about  constitutional  rights 
and  protection  for  the  accused  may 
make  sense  in  the  hallowed  halls  of  jus- 
tice but  those  explanations  have  a  cloudy 
reality  to  the  crime  victim  outside  the 
restricted  limits  of  that  small  world. 

Are  the  criminal  ofifwiders  the  only 
ones  whose  civil  rights  should  be  guar- 
anteed? I  think  those  who  respect  the 
law  have  privileges  too  and  their  rights 
are  paramount.  It  is  an  old  maxim  that 
he  who  spares  the  guilty  threatens  the 
innocent. 

It  does  not  disturb  me  If  a  drug  dis- 
tributor is  raided  or  a  dangerous  criminal 
is  taken  off  the  street.  What  does  disturb 
me  is  the  fact  that  a  drug  distributor  or  a 
dangerous  criminal  is  permitted  to  con- 
tinue to  ply  his  illicit  trade  or  stalk  the 
streets  as  a  threatening  danger /o  law 
abiding  citizens.  / 

I  am  not  alone  in  my  concern.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  people  in  this  city  share  my 


concern,  but  in  their  climate  of  despair 
they  are  helpless  to  do  anything  about  it. 
We  here  in  this  Chamber  can  do  some- 
thing about  it.  It  is  not  only  within  our 
power  to  act,  but  it  is  our  responsibility 
to  act  to  strengthen  the  entire  criminal 
law  system  in  this  city. 

The  people  of  Washington  are  crying 
out  to  us  for  help.  Hear  their  voice.  We 
can  help  them.  We  must  help  them. 

It  is  important  that  we  bear  in  mind 
the  adamant  attitude  of  the  House  con- 
ferees on  this  legislation.  In  my  judg- 
ment, if  this  conference  report  is  not  ac- 
cepted by  the  Senate  today,  there  will  be 
no  court  reorganization  and  anticrime 
legislation  for  the  District  this  year,  and 
nothing  will  have  been  done  by  us  to  stay 
the  rising  wave  of  crime  in  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  in  his  remarics  the  other 
day  the  senior  Senator  .from  North  Caro- 
lina referred  to  a  colloqfuy  carried  on  with 
Associate  Deputy  Attorney  General 
Donald  E.  Santarelli  at  hearings  on  S. 
2600,  the  Justice  Department's  Bail  Re- 
form Act  Amendments.  Most  of  S.  2600. 
although  changed  in  a  few  significant  de- 
tails, is  contained  in  the  pending  con- 
ference report.  For  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing a  complete  legislative  history  I  think 
it  would  be  appropriate  to  include  in  the 
Record  the  full  text  of  that  colloquy 
which  took  place  between  Mr.  Lawrence 
M.  Baskir,  chief  counsel  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Constitutional  Rights  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  Mr. 
Santarelli.  The  full  text  of  that  colloquy 
appears  at  pages  311-328  of  the  recently 
printed  hearings  of  that  subcommittee. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  colloquy  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  of  Donald  E.  Santarelli.  Associ- 
ate Deputy  Attorney  General  for  Crim- 
inal   Justice.    Department    op    Justice; 

Accompanied  by   Earl  Silbert.  Office  of 

Crimin.^l  Justice 

Mr.  Santarelli.  S.  2600? 

Mr.  Baskir.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Santarelli.  Before  we  get  to  the  ques- 
tion, Mr.  Baskir,  If  I  might  make  clear  for 
the  record  that  I  have  been  requested  to 
appear  here  following  the  testimony  of  the 
Deputy  Attorney  General  to  respond  to  spe- 
cific technical  questions  In  response  to  prob- 
lems that  have  cropped  up.  Questions  cf 
policy  were  covered  by  the  Deputy  Attorney 
General  In  his  past  two  appearances,  and  he 
has  expressed  his  willingness  to  return  for 
any  further  hearings  you  may  have  on  ques- 
tions of  policy. 

I  would  also  like  the  record  to  reflect  that 
I  am  accompanied  by  Mr.  Earl  Silbert  of  the 
Office  of  Criminal  Justice  to  assist  In  the 
response  to  these  technical  questions. 

Mr.  Baskir.  Pine.  It  may  be  difficult  to  avoid 
policy  questions.  I  am  not  sure  where  the 
line  Is.  But  it  is  my  intention  to  ask  technical 
questions.  If  questions  arise  which  you  do 
not  feel  prepared  to  comment  on.  please  say 
so  for  the  record. 

Turning  to  page  14.  there  two  classes  of 
definitions:  one  entitled  "Dangerous  Crime" 
and  the  other  entitled  "Crime  of  Violence  " 

Are  these  described  crimes  all  felonies? 

Mr.  Santarelli.  It  says  on  lines  14  and  15 
of  page  14.  if  the  ofTense  is  punishable  by  Im- 
prisonment for  more  than  1  year,  it  says. 
similarly,  on  line  24.  one  and  two  of  pages 
14  and  15,  as  defined  by  act  of  Congress  in  a 
State  law  If  the  act   is  punishable   by   Im- 


prisonment for  more  than  1  year,  it  is  the  in- 
tent that  these  are  felonies  In  the  Federal 
system. 

I  believe  there  are  somo  oddity  ofTenses  in 
the  United  States  Code  which  are  2-year 
sentences  that  are  called  misdemeanors,  and 
I  believe  there  are  some  in  seme  of  the  States. 
They  are  rarities.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Baskir.  The  phrase  that  you  mentioned, 
■punishment  by  Imprisonment  for  more  than 
1  year."  in  both  cases  is  meant  to  modify 
the  entire  paragraph  and  not  merely  the  last 
category:  in  the  second  paragraph,  for  In- 
stance, not  merely  meant  to  modify  "at- 
tempti  cf  conspiracy";  Is  that  correct? 

tAi.  Santarelli.  That  is  correct.  "Hie  lan- 
guage of  "offense  punishable  by  more  than 
1  year"  is  Intended  to  modify  the  entire 
category. 

Mr.  Baskir.  Thank  you. 

Now.  moving  back  to  page  four,  line  17, 
there  is  a  phrase,  "reasonably  assure  the 
safety  of  any  other  person  or  the  com- 
munity." 

I  believe  this  phrase  appears  also  on  page 
2,  line  7.  The  second  instance  is  with  respect 
to  setting  of  ball  condition.  The  first  in- 
stance that  I  mentioned  Is  with  respect  to 
one  of  the  determinations  at  the  preventive 
detention  hearing.  There  is  no  definition  in 
the  bill  of  the  phrase  "reasonably  assure  the 
safety  of  the  community  or  other  person." 
Is  there  a  definition?  What  does  the  phrase 
mean  in  any  particular  sense? 

Mr.  Santarelli.  It  doesn't  mean  anything 
different  from  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
language.  V^e  intend  the  language  to  be  read 
for  what  Its  dictionary,  and  reasonably  be- 
lieved definition  ought  to  be.  and  this  is  the 
province  of  the  cotirts  to  Interpret.  This  is 
the  classic  kind  of  case  where  reasonable 
judgment  by  judicial  officers  In  the  course  of 
judicial  opinion  and  Interpretation  will  de- 
velop a  definition  as  they  do  to  every  other 
word  of  languEige  used  \p  statutes. 

The  plain  meaning  of  that  is.  on  its  face, 
the  safety  of  the  community. 

Mr.  Baskir.  May  I  ask  specific  questions? 

Mr.  Santarelli.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Baskir.  I  gather  "safety"  means  avoid- 
ance of  danger  and  It  Is  easier  to  use  the 
word  "danger." 

Mr.  Santarelli.  We  would  have  done  so  had 
we  not  been  trapped  Into  the  drafting  by 
sticking  with  the  form  of  section  3146  of  the 
present  Ball  Act  and  the  affirmative  way  in 
which  It  was  set  out  required  us,  If  we  wanted 
to  continue  to  utilize  that  law  without 
totally  redrafting  it.  to  phrase  it  In  this 
fashion. 

Mr.  Baskir.  For  the  purposes  of  this  dls-  y^ 
cussion,  let's  refer  to  the  avoidance  of  danCT^*"^ 
to  the  community;  is  that  all  right?  WMn 
you  talk  about  "danger  to  another  perstm." 
you  are  requiring  specific  proof  of  a  threat  of 
danger  to  a  specified  Individual,  for  instance 
a  husband  to  a  wife? 

Mr.  Santarelli.  Not  necessarily,  although 
that  might  be  the  facts  in  a  given  case.  The 
wife  might  appear  at  the  pre-trial  ball  hear- 
ing and  say,  "Your  Honor,  he  has  threatened 
a  million  times,  and  I  know  he  will  do  It 
because  he  has  done  it  before  and  I  am 
afraid."  That  might  be. 

Mr.  Baskir.  But  it  is  not  required  to  find 
specific  danger  to  specific  persons.  It  might 
be  danger  to  oommimlty  or  people  in  gen- 
eral? 

Mr.  Santarelli.  That  is  correct 

Mr.  Baskir.  I  take  It  from  what  you  said 
that   there   need    not   be   any   proof.    Or   to     ^^^ 
phrase   It   another   way.   there  need   not   be 
a  finding  of  the   likelihood  of  committing 
another  specified  crime;  is  that  correct?  __, 

Mr.  Santarelli,  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  Baskir.  Does  that  also  mean  that  an 
Individual,  let  us  say,  who  was  arrested  for 
one  of  those  defined  crimes  in  your  bill,  and 
who  has  a  long  history  of  committing  other 
crimes  of  offenses  which  are  not  necessarily 
specified  In  the  list  on  page  14.  and  not  nec- 
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essarUy  felonies,  might  be  considered  a  dan- 
ger to  the  community  nonetheless? 

Mr.  Santarexli.  He  might  be. 

Mr.  Baskib.  You  are  aiming  here  at  pre- 
venting not  only  additional  crimes  defined  as 
dangerous  In  your  bill  and  additional  crimes 
defined  as  violent  In  your  bill,  but  addition- 
al crimes  of  any  sort  whateoever.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  Santarelu.  Additional  crimes  of  any 
sort  that  may  be  In  the  Judicial  officer's 
opinion  dangerous  to  the  community.  They 
are  not  necessarily  the  offenses  enumerated 
In  the  bin.  The  offenses  enumerated  are  for 
the  purposes  of  establishing  eligibility  for 
consideration  for  pretrial  detention.  You 
must  be  charged  with  one  of  those  offenses 
before  your  record  of  dangerousness  can  be 
loolced  to. 

Mr.  Baskir.  I  see.  So  the  danger  you  are 
seeking  to  avoid  Is  not  specifically  danger 
of  the  commission  of  one  of  the  list, of  crimes 
designated  by  you  in  your  bill  oft-^ge  1* 
as  dangerous  crimes  or  the  list  of  crlinfes  des- 
ignated by  you  as  crimes  of  violence,  but 
the  lltcellhood  of  any  kind  of  crime  in  the 
future  that  they  may  possibly  commit  that  a 
Judge  feels  Is  dangerous  to  the  community. 

Do  I  rephrase  your  statement  pro{>erly? 

Mr.  Santarelli.  I  am  not  sure  you  do.  and 
I  am  not  sure  we  can  phrase  It  definitely 
at  this  point.  The  consideration  for  the  court 
is  to  view,  the  defendant  In  the  totality  of 
his  clrcim:istances,  to  review  his  record  of 
conduct,  to  review  his  character  and  attitude 
and  to  conclude  if  from  this  prior  activity 
and  from  information  that  can  be  adduced, 
whether  or  not  he  will  engage  In  a  course  of 
conduct  that  will  be  dangerous  to  the  com- 
munity. That  might  include  offenses  not 
enumerated  In  the  specified  dangerous  of- 
fense category. 

Mr.  Baskhi.  Certainly  if  the' Judge  found 
there  was  a  likelihood  he  would  commit  an- 
other unlawful  breaking  and  entering,  he 
could  then  validly  detain  on  the  grounds 
this  was  dangerous? 

Mr.  Santarelli.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Baskk.  If  the  Judge  decided  the  man 
w.is,  let's  say.  a  kleptomaniac  and  he  en- 
caged In  petty  shoplifting,  the  Indge  could, 
tmder  your  bill,  detain  this  pereon  in  order 
to  prevent  those  subsequent  offenses;  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  Santareixi.  Or — you  know,  the  line  be- 
tween petty  larceny  and  grand  larceny  Is  very 
difficult  to  tell,  and  from  the  record  you 
don't  sUways  know.  Specific  facts  would  be 
adduced  in  the  case  of  a  narcotic  addict,  for 
example,  that  he  lives  by  larceny.  Though 
example,  that  armed  robbery,  he  may  not 
live  by  it.  We  now  know  that  he  Is  a  larcenist 
each  day  and  steals  x  amount  of  dollars.  Un- 
der those  circumstances,  the  court  may  rea- 
sonably conclude  that  that  conduct  Is  dan- 
gerous to  the  community. 

Mr.  Baskir.  Now,  another  question  to  ask — 
and  I  am  not  sure  If  that  is  policy  or  tech- 
nical Your  responses  suggest  that  certain 
kinds  of  activity  which  a  Judge  might  con- 
sider dangerous,  but  you  might  not.  may 
involve,  let's  say,  the  smoking  of  marihuana. 
The  Judge  might  consider  that  to  be  dan- 
gerous. A  Judge  mfght  consider  obscene 
photographs  of  other  Judges  or  publication 
of  scurrilous  underground  newspapers  to  be 
dangerous.  A  Judge  might  consider  to  be 
dangerous  certain  things  which  are  prac- 
ticed such  as  political  demonstrations,  dis- 
senting, violent  or  nonviolent.  He  might  un- 
der this  bill  consider  thoee  activities 
dangerous  and  he  could  make  a  finding;  am 
I  correct,  that  that  Is  the  kind  of  danger 
that  he  would  like  to  correct  under  this  bill? 
Is  that  a  correct  Interpretation? 

Mr.  Santarelli.  What  a  Judge  can  do  and 
what  he  ought  to  do 

Mr.  Baskir.  I  am  only  talking  about  now, 
what  he  can  do. 

Mr.  Santarelli.  Presumably,  such  evalua- 
tion or  conclusion  that  those  activities  are 


dangerous  would  not  be  upheld  under  the 
appellate  procedures  here.  But  a  proper 
answer  to  that  seems  to  turn  that  around, 
and  let's  see  how  that  operates  under  the 
present  ball  law. 

Mr.  Baskir.  I  am  really  more  Interested 
in  what  the  bill  does.  I  suspect  we  may  be 
slipping  into  policies — we  are  trying  to  get 
the  facts. 

Mr.  Santarelli.  This  Is  a  technical  ques- 
tion, in  fact,  very  technical. 

If  a  court  at  the  moment  chooses,  and  un- 
der our  bill,  chooses  to  Impose  conditions  on 
the  releaise  of  the  defendant,  it  might  im- 
pose any  conditions  reasonably  calculated 
to  get  the  defendant  to  return  to  trial,  or 
under  our  bill  reasonably  calculated  to  pro- 
tect the  community  from  danger. 

I  think  It  would  be  reasonable  if  the  court 
concluded  that  the  defendant  engaged  In 
a  course,  for  example,  of  continual  mari- 
huana smoking  and  hung  around  with  a 
number  of  other  people  that  do  so,  for  the 
court  to  Impose  as  a  condition  on  his  re- 
lease that  he  not  smoke  marihuana  and 
that  he  stay  out  of  bad  company. 

Mr.  Baskir.  And  that  condition  is  im- 
posed upon  the  theory  that  that  course  of 
conduct  would  make  it  likely  he  would  not 
appear  for  trial? 

Mr.  Santarelli.  Or  that  he  may  be  dan- 
gerous under  our  bill. 

Mr.  Baskir.  And  In  your  circumstances 
that  would  make  him  dangerous  under  your 
bill  Just  as  under  the  existing  law  that  could 
be  seen  as  a  tendency  to  have  him  fiee? 

Mr.  Santarelli.  A  court  could  consider 
.such  conduct  in  assessing  either  the  likeli- 
hood of  flight  or  likelihood  of  danger. 

Mr.  Baskir.  I  see. 

Mr,  Santarelli.  Now,  if  the  defendant 
went  out  and  performed  the  acts  prohibited 
by  the  court,  the  court  would  have  the 
authority  to  bring  the  defendant  back  and 
establish  under  the  present  law  additional 
conditions,  or  under  our  proposal,  and  a 
recommendation  of  the  ABA,  a  power  to  re- 
voke and  commit  the  defendant  for  violation 
of  the  condition  of  release.  If  the  condition 
of  release  violation  is  of  dangerous  nature 
and  can  be  upheld  on  that  basis,  then  the 
same  theory  oueht  to  apply  to  ab  Initio  cases 
where  the  defendant  is  brought  before  the 
court  and  charged  with  an  offense. 

Mr.  Baskir.  Under  existing  law  the  Judge 
would  have  to  determine  that  this  course 
of  activity  had  some  impact  or  might  have 
some  impact  up)on  his  appearance? 

Mr.  Santarelli.  Correct. 

Mr.  Baskir.  In  your  case  It  might  be  the 
simple  conclusion  tliat  the  smoking  of  mari- 
huana is  dangerous  to  society  or  dangerous 
to  another  person,  and  on  ttie  grounds  of 
dangerousness  detain  him  straightaway? 

Mr.  Santarelli.  The  court  could  say  that  a 
petty  larcency  or  petty  offense  was  dangerous 
to  the  community,  the  guy  was  a  drunk  dri- 
ver for  example,  and  this  was  dangerous  to 
the  community.  Such  a  conclusion,  however, 
would  be  simply  unreasonable.  I  think  the 
conclusion  that  marihuana  smoking  is  dan- 
gerous is  unreasonable.  But  I  don't  know  of 
any  way  to  prevent  courts  from  being  unrea- 
sonable. 

We  predicate  everything  here  on  the  good 
faith  of  courts  and  the  good  faith  of  prosecu- 
tors not  to  allege  such  information  and  the 
good  faith  of  courts  of  appeals  to  review  these 
matters  and  be  fair  in  their  Judgment.  In 
either  case,  drunk  driving  or  marihuana 
smoking  would  not  be  of  sufficient  magni- 
tude,   in    my    oplmon,    to    be    dangerous. 

Mr.  Baskir.  Is  there  a  provision  on  the  re- 
view of  detention  orders  which  gives  a  stand- 
ard of  review  for  appellate  Judges  to  use  in 
reviewing  decisions  of  dangerousness? 

Mr.  Santarelli.  We  looked  to  the  review 
and  saw  that  there  was  no  standard  for  ap- 
pellate Judges,  under  3148  of  existing  ball  law 
where  capital  offenders  may  be  detained 
under   a  general   concept  of  dangerousness. 


We  didn't  think  It  appropriate  to  go  beyond 
that  in  the  case  of  noncapital  offenders. 

Mr.  Baskir.  That  means,  I  suppose,  if  a 
judge  determined  that  marihuana  smoking 
was  dangerous  under  the  terms  of  your  bill 
that  might  be  considered  unreasonable.  But 
it  would  have  to  approach  something  on  the 
order  of  "abuse  of  discretion''  or  "gross  abuse 
of  discretion"  in  order  to  be  reversed  on 
appeal;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Santarelli.  No,  that  is  not  the  stand- 
ard presently  used  in  the  law  on  reviewing 
bail  findings  and  results,  nor  would  It  be 
the  standard  under  our  statute.  Our  bill 
does  not  change  the  existing  standard  of 
review. 

Mr.  Baskir.  What  Is  the  standard  under 
existing  law?  ♦ 

Mr.  Santarelli.  Any  order  which  results  in 
the  detention  of  a  defendant  must  be  sup- 
ported by  the  proceedings.  Under  this  stand- 
ard, I  believe  that  the  appellate  court  merely 
reviews  the  reasoning  of  the  trial  court's 
findings  and  In  a  sense  substitutes  l,ts  own 
Judgment  for  what  is  reasonable.  See  Banks 
V.   United  States,  414  F.   2d   1150    (D.C.  Cir. 

"^959).  If  I  might 

<  Mr.  Baskir.  The  standard  in  the  act  im- 
li»ed  upon  a  District  of  Columbia  Judge  Is 
"conditions  that  will  reasonably  assure  the 
appearance  of  the  person"  before  him  and 
the  appeal  is  based  upon  whether  or  not 
those  conditions  reasonably  assure  or  are 
unreasonable  in  terms  of  assuring  appear- 
ance. I  am  not  sure  how  that  standard  would 
apply  in  reviewing  a  determination  of  dan- 
gerousness, because  the  determination  of 
dangerousness  is  not  tied  to  reasonable  con- 
ditions assuring  appearance. 

There  is  no  review  on  the  grounds  of  dan- 
gerousness or  reasonabllity  of  dangerousness 
under  existing  law  as  I  see  It  with  respect 
to  persons  we  are  considering  here. 

Mr.  Santerelli.  There  is  no^fluestlon.  Mr. 
Baskir,  that  the  court  of  appeals  of  any  cir- 
cuit has  the  power  to  review  cases  under  3148 
where  defendants  may  be  detained  for  what- 
ever reason,  either  flight  or  dangerousness, 
and  in  fact,  they  do  review  such  convictions. 
It  doesn't  say  so  in  your  1966  act. 

Mr.  Baskir.  If  it  does  not  say  so  In  the 
1966  act,  it  will  not,  because  you  are  amend- 
ing it,  say  so  with  your  amendment? 

Mr.  Santarelli.  We  provide  It  specifically 
in  our  law.  The  capital  defendants  detained 
as  dangerous  will  have  the  same  right  of 
review  with  the  same  standard  as  the  1968 
act  now  provides  for  those  detained  because 
they  are  likely  to  flee. 

Mr.  Baskir.  In  effect,  you  will  be  relying 
upon  existing  practice  for  these  reviews  of 
dangerousness  Just  as  the  existing  law  does? 

Mr.  Santarelli.  No;  we  would  authorize 
them  specifically  by  statute  in  our  bill. 

Mr.  Baskir.  For  the  record,  would  you 
point  out  the  provision  in  the  bill  which  au- 
thorizes that  review? 

Mr.  Santarelli.  If  I  might  have  a  minute 
to  do  so — I  think  if  you  will  look  at  3147 — — 

Mr.  Baskir.  Excuse  me,  is  this  In  the  bill? 

Mr.  Santarelli.  Yes,  page  9,  and  read  the 
language  of  3147  In  conjunction  with  the 
existing  law.  We  didn't  repeal  it  and  rewrite 
it.  we  Just  amended  it  to  conform  to  the 
changes  we  made  in  section  3146  and  3146A. 

Mr.  Baskir.  That  does,  Indeed,  provide  for 
review  of  detention.  We  are  talking  about  the 
standard  of  review. 

Mr.  Santarelli.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  Baskir.  And  there  Is  no  standard  of 
review  In  your  bill.  You  would  have  tQ  rely 
upon  whatever  standard  is  in  the  act? 

Mr.  Santarelli.  We  have  a  standard  In  the 
existing  law,  and  we  enact  it  to  the  extent 
thai  the  proceedings  below  must  support  the 
detention  Just  as  in  the  1966  law. 

Mr.  Baskir.  Right.  The  standard  of  review 
iinder  the  existing  law  is  reasonabllity  of  con- 
ditions of  release.  That  does  provide  for  re- 
view. That  does  provide  a  standard  for  testing 
release  conditions.  But  there  is  no  existing 
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iHw  with  respect  to  standards  for  reviewing 
dangerousness. 

Now,  are  there  standards  of  review  of  dan- 
gerousness In  your  bill? 

Mr.  Santarelli.  Under  the  standard  of  re- 
view which  requires  that  the  orders  of  de- 
tention be  supported  by  the  proceedings 
below,  the  courts  have  simply  determined 
whether  they  are  In  fact  reasonable  conclu- 
sions in  the  light  of  the  evidence  below. 

We  have  seen  that  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. See  Banks  v.  U.S.,  supra^ 

Mr.  Baskir.  What  you^are  saying  is  that  a 
district  Judge  may  say^^moking  marijuana 
or  participating  In  a  political  demonstration 
Is  dangerous  to  the  community.  That  would 
be  reviewable  because  you  do  provide  for 
review? 

Mr.  Santarelli.  Findings  of  dangerousness 
are  reviewable  on  appeal. 

Mr.  Baskir.  The  standard  of  whether  that 
Is  abuse  of  discretion,  that  standard  Is  not 
discussed  In  your  bill? 

Mr.  Santarelli.  No. 

Mr.  Baskir.  And  that  standard  is  not  exist- 
ing law.  You  rely  on  practice  to  make  sure 
the  standard  is  reviewable. 

Mr.  Santarelli.  But  the  standard  Is  not 
abuse  of  discretion. 

Mr.  Baskir.  What  Is  the  standard? 

Mr.  Santarelli.  The  standard  used  is  not 
abuse  of  discretion.  It  Is  one  of  reasonable- 
ness, whether  the  order  of  detention  Is  rea- 
sonable In  light  of  the  proceedings  below. 

Mr.  Baskir.  I  see.  This  discussion,  by  the 
way,  is  built  into  the  record  and  If  the 
standard  is  not  "reasonable"  under  existing 
law,  we  hope  this  discussion  will  make  It 
reasonable. 

Mr.  Santarelli.  Courts  don't  enunciate 
this  standard. 

Mr.  Baskir.  The  statute  does  not,  either. 

Mr.  Santarelli.  Correct. 

Mr.  Baskir.  That  is  what  I  was  trying  to 
get  clear. 

Now,  Just  to  go  back,  there  is  no  standard 
for  the  Judge  to  use  to  determine  dangerous- 
ness in  the  first  instance;  is  that  correct^ 
On  page  4,  starting  with  line  14,  the  Judge 
must  find  there  are  no  conditions  which  will 
reasonably  assure  the  safety  of  a  person.  In 
determining  the  question  of  safety,  the  Judge 
would  not  have  to  find  lack  of  safety  by 
"preponderance  of  the  evidence."  "by  clear 
and  convincing  evidence."  or  any  particular 
standard,  according  to  yoiu-  bill? 

Mr.  Santarelli.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Baskir.  It  could  be  the  record  taken  as 
a  whole,  as  low  as  that? 

Mr.  Santarelli.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  Baskir.  Or  it  could  be  "beyond  a  rea- 
sonable doubt,"  as  high  as  that,  depending 
up>on  the  Judge? 

Mr.  Santarelli.  Well,  the  question  is  what 
Is  the  present  standard.  We  don't.  In  the 
statute,  change  the  existing  practice  on  what 
kind  of  process  the  court  uses  in  arriving  at 
Its  factualj;oncIuslon.  If  It  presently  looks  at 
3146  and  considers,  as  In  the  ball  law,  what 
the  general  background  of  the  defendant  Is 
to  determine  what  conditions  to  Impose  on 
him  or  to  detain  him  If  he  Is  likely  to  fiee. 
we  would  have  the  courts  continue  that  same 
process,  only  look  to  an  additional  factor  as 
they  now  do  under  Section  3148,  namely, 
dangerousness. 

That  Is  one  which  has  got  to  be  supported 
by  evidence.  That  is  clear  from  what  we  say. 
There  has  got  to  be  some  record  of  evlden- 
clary  findings  to  suppwrt  the  conclusion. 

Mr.  Baskir.  How  much  is  not  specified  in 
your  bill? 

Mr.  Santarelli.  That  Is  correct,  nor  In  ex- 
isting law.  ^^ 

Mr.  Baskir.  In  the  detention  hearing,  also, 
there  is  another  finding  that  has  to  be  made, 
that  Is  substantial  probability  the  person 
has  committed  the  offense.  There  has  been 
some  question  raised  in  the  hearings  as  to 
the  use  of  that  term  and  what  It  means.  Is 


it  a  new  term  showing  new  balance  of  evi- 
dence or  Is  It  another  reflection  of  the  Instant 
term? 

Does  "substantial  probability"  mean 
"probable  cause?" 

Mr.  Santarelli.  No;  it  means  more  than 
probable  cause. 

Mr.  Baskir.  Clear  and  convincing  evidence? 
I  don't  want  to  get  into  a  discussion  of  im- 
perfect standards,  but  exactly  what  it  means 
would  be  good  to  get  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Santarelu.  No;  rather  than  answer 
those  questions,  maybe  It  would  be  better 
to  affirmatively  state  what  we  think  it  means, 
because  otherwise  we  may  get  It  confxised 
with  other  distinctions  that  are  made.  That 
is,  we  have  set  It  out  in  the  Law  Review  arti- 
cle of  the  Attorney  General,  and  that  Is  that 
the  test  Is  perhaps  best  compared  to  the  civil 
test  for  the  issuing  of  a  preliminary  injunc- 
tion, frequently  characterized  as  likelihood 
of  eventual  success  on  the  merits,  compar- 
able to  the  civil  injunctive  test. 

Mr.  Baskir.  All  right. 

Turning  to  page  7,  line  3.  Upon  the  expira- 
tion of  60  calendar  days  of  detention,  the  de- 
fendant Is  returned  to  the  ball  hearing  under 
section  3146. 

Mr.  Santarelli.  Right. 

Mr.  Baskir.  Except  If  two  things  are  oc- 
curring. One  is  that  the  trial  is  in  progress, 
and  the  other  is  stated  on  line  2;  that  Is,  if 
the  trial  has  been  delayed  at  the  request  of 
the  person. 

Mr.  Santarelli.  Right. 

Mr.  Baskir.  Does  this  mean  that  if  the  de- 
fendant has  asked  for  a  continuance  then 
the  detention  period  will  be  continued;  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  Santarelli.  If  he  has  asked  for  con- 
tinuance on  the  day  on  which  his  trial  was 
scheduled  to  come  forward  he  would  con- 
tinue to  be  detained. 

Mr.  Baskir.  If  he  asked  for  continuance, 
let  us  say,  30  days  after  he  was  detained,  and 
it  was  a  continuance  for  one  week,  would  he 
t>e  detained  60  days  plus  one  week? 

Mr.  Santarelli.  No. 

Mr.  Baskir.  He  would  be  detained  only  60 
days? 

Mr.  Santarelli.  Yes. 

Mr.  Baskir.  The  bill  does  not  specify  that. 

Mr.  Santarelli.  We  consider  that  to  be  the 
clear  impact  of  the  language. 

Mr.  Baskir.  Well,  the  bill  may  be  Inter- 
preted as  saying  that  if  the  defendant  asks 
for  so  little  an  extension  as  one  day  that  he 
win  be  detained  indefinitely  until  the  trial 
occurs.  The  bill  may  be  read  that  way.  That 
is  why  I  asked  the  question. 

In  other  words,  his  detention  will  continue 
if  he  asked  on  the  60th  day,  when  the  trial 
is  about  to  begin,  for  an  extension  of  time? 

Mr.  Santarelli.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  Baskir.  His  detention  will  continue  for 
as  long  as  he  has  asked  for  extension:  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  Santarelli.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Baskir.  If  he  asked  on  day  60  and 
trial  is  to  begin  on  day  60.  for  1  week  exten- 
sion of  time,  he  will  be  detained  67  days? 

Mr.  Santarelli.  That  Is  correct;  if  he  asks 
for  it. 

Mr.  Baskir.  I  see.  If  trial  is  not  to  occur  at 
the  60th  day  for  some  other  retison,  what- 
ever It  may  be,  and  he,  on  the  60th  day,  asks 
for  an  extension  for  one  week 

Mr.  Santarelli.  I  don't  understand  that. 

Mr.  Baskir.  I  am  not  sure  what  the 
tinie 

Mr.  Santarelli.  I  mean,  if  on  the  60th  day 
his  trial  is  scheduled  on  the  regular  calendar 
of  the  court  for  the  70th  day 

Mr.  Baskir.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Santarelli  (continuing).  And  he 
comes  In  and  says  he  wants  it  delayed  to  the 
75th  day 

Mr.  Baskir.  Yes:  wants  an  extension  for  5 
days  beyond  the  70- day  period,  doee  he  get 
detained  60  days.  70  days,  or  76  daya? 


Mr.  Santarelli.  I  do  not  believe  he  can  be 
detained  beyond  that  time. 
Mr.  Baskir.  What  point? 
Mr.  Santarelli.  Beyond  the  60-day  period. 
At  that  point. 

Mr.  Baskir.  In  other  words,  the  provision 
should  read,  If  on  the  day  of  the  trial  the 
defendant  asks  for  extension  of  time  he 
can  be  detained  for  that  additional  exten- 
sion. And  in  no  other  circumstance? 

Mr.  Santarelli.  No;  that  Is  too  narrowly 
read.  There  may  be  circumstances  In  which 
the  defendant  may  ask  for  a  continuance 
prior  to  the  60  days,  in  which  it  Is  an  un- 
resisonable  request  of  a  dilatory  nature  that 
the  court  can  conclude  is  an  unreasonable  re- 
quest, or  that  the  court  may  not  be  able  to 
get  to  the  case  by  the  60th  day.  It  would  be 
unreasonable  to  make  a  flat  absolute  state- 
ment that  In  every  case  it  would  operate  In 
the  manner  that  you  Just  discussed. 

What  we  intend  Is  that  we  be  reasonably 
interpreted  by  courts  to  prevent  defendants 
from  taking  unreasonable  actions  to  encour- 
age the  delay  of  the  trial  beyond  the  60th 
day  and  then  not  pay  any  penalty  for  those 
unreasonable  acts.  Timely  motions,  proper 
motions,  corrections  will  not  delay  the  period 
of  time. 

Mr.  Baskir.  The  reason  I  asked  this  ques- 
tion is  that  the  bill  says  he  is  to  be  released 
at  the  expiration  of  60  days  unless  the  trial 
has  been  delayed  at  the  request  of  the  per- 
son. Prom  our  colloquy  it  appears  that  within 
that  phrase  you  are  talking  about  reasonable 
delays  and  delays  which  are  not  only  asked 
for  after  60  days. 

I  thought  you  said  at  first  It  was  only  de- 
lays after  the  60th  day  that  would  trigger  ex- 
tensions— and  any  extension  of  time  would 
extend  detention  for  that  time.  \ 

Mr.  Santarelli.  Tliat  Is  correct,  sir.  There 
is  a  question  of  reasonableness,  Mr.  Baskir 

Mr.  Baskir.  This  bill  should  read,  then  un- 
less the  trial  has  been  unreasonably  delayed 
at  the  request  of  the  person":  Is  that  what 
you  are  reading  into  the  phrase? 

Mr.  Santarelli.  We  have  left  it  to  the 
court's  discretion. 

Mr.  Baskir.  Would  you  like  it  to  read — 
because  in  a  markup  we  might  add  tlie  word 
"unreasonable" — "or  If  the  trial  has  been  un- 
reasonably delayed  at  the  request  of  the  per- 
son"; Is  that  the  way  the  phrase  Ivas  been  de- 
signed ? 

Mr.  Santarelli.  No;  we  liave  preferred  to 
leave  it  this  way  because  it  might  be  a  rea- 
sonable request  for  the  defendant  on  the  day 
60.  It  might  be  a  reasonable  request — I  want 
5  more  days  to  do  something.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  court  will  say,  why  didn't  you  ask 
for  that  5  days  ago. 

Mr.  Baskir.  If  he  shows  good  cause  for  his 
request,  would  that  exter.d  his  p)eriod  of  de- 
tention? 

Mr.  Santarelli.  Probably  good  cause  is  a 
better  test  than  reasonable. 

Mr.  Baskir.  If  at  any  time  he  asks  for  an 
extension,  and  the  Judge  gives  It  to  him  upon 
good  cause  shown,  that  request  would  not 
extend  his  detention:  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Santarelli.  I  would  think  that  would 
be  what  we  had  in  mind. 

Mr,  Baskir.  Is  there  any  procedure  at  the 
end  of  60  days — Let  me  ask  you  this:  what  Is 
the  procedure  generally  that  will  be  followed 
when  he  is  released  from  Jail  at  the  expira- 
tion of  60  days? 

Mr.  Santarelli.  I  think  we  pursued  this 
earlier  wtien  Mr.  Klelndienst  was  here  in  the 
beginning,  and  the  simple  answer  to  that  Is 
that  the  defendant  would  be  brought  back 
to  court  at  that  time,  at  the  expiration  of  his 
60  days,  and  be  In  the  same  posture  as  a  new 
defendant  coming  before  the  court  for  the 
first  time  for  consideration  under  section 
3146  of  the  ball  law. 

Mr.  Baskir.  Now,  does  he  have  to  make  a 
motion  at  the  end  of  60  days?  What  act  does 
he  have  to  make  .it  the  end  of  60  days? 
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Mr.  Santa»«ixi.  No  act,  no  motions  on  his 
part.  -^ 

Mr.  Baskib.  U  the  jail  records  show  be 
bM  been  detained  and  It  Is  the  60tb  day 
of  that  detention,  he  miist  be  picked  up 
and  returned  autccnatlcally  a«  an  adminis- 
trative matter? 

Mr.  Santarelli.  That  U  correct,  the  Jail 
would  return  blm  to  the  court.  His  release 
would  occur  through  the  cqurt. 

Mr.  Baskib.  Now.  section  314fi — which  we 
picked  up  on  the  discussion  with  the  deputy 
before  and  your  remarks  Jxist  now — section 
3146.  as  amended,  would  require  a  judge  to 
review  the  man's  record  and  determine 
which  conditions  will  assure  his  ai^>e&rance 
at  trial.  That  Is  existing  law,  section  3146, 
subsection  (a)  ? 

Mr.  Santarklli.  Correct. 
Mr.  Baskib.  SecUon  3146  aa  amended  by 
this  bill.  In  paragraph  (a),  also  requires  a 
determination  of  which  conditions,  other 
than  financial,  will  assure  the  saferty  of  the 
community  under  section  3146,  subsection 
^  (a) .  This  Is  In  the  first  Instance,  and  this  is 
another  determination  at  the  ball  hearing. 
As  amended  by  your  bill,  section  3146,  sub- 
section (b)  would  direct  the  judge.  In  deter- 
mining which  conditions,  if  any,  will  rea- 
sonably assure  the  appearance  of  the  person 
or  the  safety  of  the  community,  to  review 
certain  kinds  of  evidence.  If  the  Judge  deter- 
mines at  this  hearing  that  no  conditions  will 
assure  the  safety  of  the  conununlty,  can  the 
Judge  then  go  on  to  section  3146(a)  and 
order  a  detention  hearing  the  second  time 
around? 

Mr.  Santabelli.  Without  additional  facts. 

without  additional 

Mr.  Baskib.  Let  us  assume  that  we  have 
the  same  facts  adduced  as  at  the  original 

hearing 

Mr.  Santabixh.  No  new  facts? 
Mr.  Baskib.  No  new  facts,  same  danger, 
same  determination  that  no  conditions  will 
reasonably  assure  the  safety  of  the  commu- 
nity. Can  the  Judge  then  order  another  deten- 
tion hearing? 

Mr.  Santarklli.  No. 

Mr.  Baskjb.  Can  you  point  in  the  bill  to 
the  provision  which  says  that  on  the  second 
go-around  under  section  3146,  subsection 
(b).  when  the  Judge  determines  that  there 
are  no  conditions  which  will  reasonably  as- 
sure the  safety  to  the  community,  he  cannot 
/  then  call  another  hearing  for  detention  for 
additional  60-day  period. 

Mr.  Santabelli.  The  language  on  jjage  7 
which  referred  to  earlier  at  the  expiration  of 
60  calendar  days  Is  meant  to  be  singular  in 

Its  application,  and 

Mr  Baskib  Well,  at  the  bottom  of  f>age  6 
It  says  "any  fjerson  detained  shall  be  treated 
m  accordance  with  section  3146"  as  It  will  be 
amended,  of  course,  upon  the  expiration  of 
60  calendar  days  of  detention.  When  you  go 
to  section  3146.  as  amended,  it  seems  you 
are  b«u;k  In  the  original  posture.  The  Judge 
determines  which  conditions  other  than  fi- 
nancial will  assure  the  safety  of  the  com- 
munity. Now,  you  have  determined  that  no 
conditions  will  assure  the  safety  of  the  com- 
munity? 

Mr.  Santabklli.  Right. 
Mr.  Baskib.  Then  he  may  order  a  new  de- 
tention hearing.  The  scune  evidence  may  be 
adduced  the  second  time  around.  To  repeat. 
If  the  Judge  determines  on  the  basis  of  that 
second  bail  hearing  that  detention  Is  re- 
quired, he  may  then  order  a  second  deten- 
tion proceeding.  I  am  not  sure  from  the  dis- 
cussion before  the  Deputy  or  from  our  dis- 
cussion now,  what  prevents  a  second  ride  on 
the  merry-go-round,  to  use  the  term  used 
earlier. 

Mr.  Santabelli.  Take  a  look  at  page  6  at 
page  6  at  the  bottom,  any  person  detained 
shall  be  treated  In  aooordince  with  section 
3146  of  this  title. 

Mr.  Bajbkol  That  Is  right.  And  section  3146, 
as  you  would  amend  It.  has  an  amendment 


to  subparagraph  (a) ,  which  Includes  the  re- 
quirement of  a  determination  of  the  ques- 
tion of  dangerousness. 

Mr.  Santabzlli.  Look  on  page  3,  line  10, 
3146A.  That  is  not  3146.  3146 

Mr.  Baskib.  It  Is  reenaoted,  with  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  Santakeixi.  Continued  In  the  statute 
and  win  continue  to  read  3146. 

Mr.  Baskib.  When  I  say  "A."  I  tun  talking 
about  subparagraph  (a)  and  subparagraph 
(a)  as  you  have  recommended  It  be  amended. 

Mr.  Santarelu.  Subparagraph  (a)  and 
subparagraph  (b)  appear  only  under  the 
large  black  letters  of  line  10  of  page  3  of 
3146. 

Mr.  Baskib.  That  Is  not  correct.  Let  us  go 
back  again. 

Your  bill  starts  on  the  first  page.  Section 
3146  Is  amended  as  follows,  by  Inserting  the 
words  of  subsection  (a),  "or  the  safety  of 
any  other  person  or  community."  In  other 
words.  In  setting  these  conditions  you  would 
include  consideration  of  both  filght  and 
safety. 

Then  you  also,  on  page  2.  if  you  will  fol- 
low me,  you  further  amend  section  3146,  In 
subsection  (b),  to  read  as  follows,  and  you 
have  certain  provisions  in  there. 

Mr.  Santarelli.  Right,   correct. 

Mr.  Baskir.  Now,  an  individual  coming  up 
before  the  Judge  in  the  first  instance  is  cov- 
ered by  section  3146  as  you  have  amended  it. 
The  first  question  to  determine  is  whether 
or  not  there  are  any  conditions  of  release 
which  will  assure  return  or  protect  the  com- 
munity. That  Is  In  3146,  subparagraph  (a), 
as  you  have  amended  it.  If  he  determines 
under  section  3146,  subparagraph  (b) .  as  you 
have  amended  it.  that  there  are  no  condi- 
tions which  will  reasonably  assure  the  safety 
of  the  community,  then  he  moves  Into  new 
section  3146A,  which  Is  a  preventive  deten- 
tion section. 

What  I  am  asking  you  is.  if  at  the  end  of 
60  days  the  man  Is  returned  under  the  bill 
and  under  the  law.  as  you  will  amend  it,  can 
he  not  be  moved  into  another  detention 
hearing?  You  say  no.  and  I  would  like  to 
have  for  the  record  your  showing  where  It 
provides  that  he  cannot  be  subjected  to  a 
second  detention  hearing  and  a  second  60- 
day  detention  order. 

Mr.  Santarelli.  As  I  understand  this.  Mr. 
Baskir.  If  you  will  read  on  page  3.  line  7 
through  9,  it  indicates  that  line  10  is  to  be 
read  as  a  new  section  following  existing  3146 
as  amended  in  the  first  two  and  a  half  pages. 

Mr.  Baskib.  I  understand  that;  yes. 

Mr.  Santarelli.  And  that  when  the  stat- 
ute, when  our  statute  says  on  page  7.  page  6, 
lines  23.  24.  that  he  be  returned,  that  de- 
fendant be  treated  in  accordance  with  3146, 
we  do  not  mean  3146A  where  the  only  au- 
thority to  enter  a  detention  order  exists. 

Mr.  Baskir.  Yes.  If  you  will  read  3146A. 
your  new  section.  It  says  whenever  Judicial 
officer  determines  that  no  condition  or  com- 
bination of  conditions  of  release  will  reason- 
ably assure  the  safety  of  any  other  person  or 
the  community  he  may  then  move  Into  a 
detention  hearing. 

Mr.  Santarelli.  Right. 

Mr.  Baskir.  Let  us  move  back  to  section 
3146,  subparagraph  (b),  as  you  have  amend- 
ed It.  It  says  In  determining  which  conditions 
of  release.  If  any — now,  the  words.  "If  any" 
suggest  that  there  may  be  none — If  In  3146 
(b)  the  Judge  determines  there  are  none, 
then  your  new  section.  3146A,  comes  Into  op- 
eration. What  I  am  suggesting  Is  that  If  un- 
der section  3146  the  Judge  determines  tht 
situation  Is  no  different  on  day  61  than  on 
day  1.  If  the  man  Is  Just  as  dtmgerous  as 
before  and  If  no  conditions  will  assure  the 
continued  safety  of  the  community,  he  Is 
then  directed  by  the  United  States  Code  as 
you  have  amended  It  to  turn  t^ section  3146A. 
That  says  If  you  find  no  conditions  which 
will  assure  safety  you  may  then  go  In  de- 
tention bearing. 


Mr.  Santabelli.  I  followed  you  twice  down 
that  path,  Mr.  Baskir. 

Mr.  Baskib.  What  breaks  the  train  in  the 
circle? 

Mr.  Santarelli.  No.  1,  we  dont  read  It  In 
the  way  In  which  you  do. 

Mr.  Baskib.  It  can  be  read  In  the  way  I  read 
It  even  though  you  disagree. 

Mr.  Santabelli.  That  Is  not  the  Intent  of 
the  statute,  and  If  I  am  to  resort  to  Mr. 
KUendlenst's  language,  we  would  welcome 
an  opportunity  to  make  that  clear.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  Is  when  we  drafted  the  pro- 
posal and  expressed  It  as  I  have  explained 
on  page  6,  we  did  not  Intend  that  there 
would  be  any  possibility  of  the  court  to  re- 
turn to  a  detention  proceeding  after  hav- 
ing detained  the  defendant  60  days. 

The  commonsense  reading  and  oommon- 
sense  explanation  of  our  bill  has  been  to  the 
effect  that  will  not  be  permitted. 

Mr.  Baskir.  You  know  In  adversary  pro- 
ceedings there  are  no  commonsense  read- 
ings, they  are  adversary.  Is  this  a  reason- 
able Interpretation  of  your  bill?  If  It  Is, 
would  you  suggest  an  amendment  to  make 
sure  that  on  day  61  there  can  only  be 

Mr.  Santarelli.  I  do  not  think  It  Is  rea- 
sonable, and  we  would  agree  to  an  amend- 
ment making  it  clear. 

Mr.  Baskir.  Okay.  Pine. 

Now,  the  list  of  things  that  the  Judge  is 
to  look  at  In  determining  whether  or  not 
there  are  any  conditions  of  release  Is  Identi- 
cal. If  I  recall,  to  the  list  which  now  exists 
In  law.  with  one  exception,  and  that  Is  "past 
conduct." 

Mr.  Santarelli.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Baskir.  Character  and  mental  condi- 
tion, that  may  not  be  In  the  original  law. 

Mr.  Santarelli.  I  thought  we  added  an- 
other word,  too,  past  conduct  and 

Mr.  Baskir.  My  question  really  Is  directed 
to  the  phrase,  "past  conduct." 

Mr.  Santarelli.  All  right. 

Mr.  Baskir.  Now,  the  existing  statute  do»« 
discuss  the  record  of  convictions? 

Mr.  Santarelli.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  Baskir.  It  does  discuss  record  of  ap- 
pearance before  proceedings  or  flight,  and 
things  of  tha  nature? 

Mr.  Santarelli.  Right. 

Mr.  Baskir.  What  Is  meant  by  the  phrase, 
"past  conduct"  In  addition  to  the  things 
which  are  already  In  the  law  which  you 
would  restate? 

Mr.  Santarelli.  The  plain  language  of 
what  It  says,  past  conduct. 

Mr.  Baskib.  This  Is  past  conduct  In  addi- 
tion to  records  of  convictions? 

Mr.  Santarelli.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  Baskir.  Does  that  mean  records  of  ar- 
rests? 

Mr.  Santarelli.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Baskir.  Does  It  mean  his  reputation 
in  the  community  for  being  bawdy  and  bois- 
terous? 

Mr.  Santabbelli.  No,  I  don't  think  that 
Is 

Mr.  Baskir.  What  does  It  mean?  I  don't 
think  his  reputation  for  past  conduct  Is 
good. 

Mr.  Santarelli.  Well,  you  have  loaded  the 
language. 

Mr.  Baskir.  I  am  sorry.  Past  conduct  as 
you  phrase  it  does  not  mean  only  convic- 
tions. Does  Is  mean  more  than  record  of 
arrest? 

Mr.  Santarelli.  Yes,  It  means  conduct  In 
general  that  can  be  adduced  In  an  eviden- 
tiary proceeding  In  one  manner  or  another. 

Mr.  Baskib.  What  kind  of  conduct  other 
than  arrest  records  and  convictions? 

Mr.  Santabelli.  Any  conduct  that  reflects 
on  the  likelihood  of  defendant's  flight  or 
conduct  that  reflects  on  the  defendant's  like- 
lihood of  dangerousness  to  the  community. 
That  may  be  conduct,  for  example,  estab- 
lished by  the  defendant's  wife  or  mother-in- 
law  or  brother  or  neighbor  coming  In  and 
saying  tJhls  guy  behaves  In  the  following  fash- 
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ion:  Every  Saturday  night  he  Is  drunk  and 
he  starts  a  flght,  he  has  a  knife,  he  has  cut 
people  in  the  pest,  but  he  has  never  been 
arrested. 

That  Is  the  kind  of  evidence  that  might  be 
valuable,  similarly,  another  person  situated 
In  the  community  may  say  this  defendant  Is 
frequently  out  of  town,  he  travels  a  great 
deal,  he  has  family  and  relatives  In  other 
part*  of  the  country,  be  Is  a  drifter.  Past" 
conduct  of  that  nature  sheds  light  to  tbe' 
court  in  determining  whether  he  Is  llkiely 
to  flee  or  whether  he  Is  likely  to  be  a  danger. 

Mr.  Baskir.  When  you  talk  about  character, 
that  would  permit  discussions  as  to  the  kind 
of  person  he  Is  over  and  beyond  specific  things 
like  arrests  or  oonvlctlons? 

Mr.  Santabelli.  That  Is  oorreot. 

Mr.  Baskir.  Well,  If  you  want  to  xise  the 
word  "reputation,"  by  character,  by  what  he 
Is  thought  to  be  like  In  the  community,  can 
be  shown  to  be  like  In  the  community,  that 
may  show  something  about  what  his  future 
conduct  will  be  with  respect  to  safety? 

Mr.  Santabelli.  Character  Is  already  a  con- 
sideration In  the  1966  act. 

Mr.  Baskir.  But  the  filght  with  respect  to 
danger. 

Mr.  Santabelli.  Character  would  be  con- 
sidered also  in  the  dangerous  category. 

Mr.  Baskib.  Okay.  Pine. 

Now,  there  are  a  variety  of  phrases  In  sec- 
tion lA. 

Mr.  Santarelli.  Mr.  Baskir,  I  might  remind 
--you  of  my  time.  I  am  10  minutes  past 

Mr.  Baskir.  Where  do  you  have  to  be  and 
when  do  you  have  to  be  there? 

Mr.  Santabelli.  I  have  to  be — I  had  to  be 
on  the  House  side  at  1 :30. 

Mr.  Baskib.  May  I  extend  the  sanne  Invita- 
tion that  was  apparently  extended  to  the 
Deputy  Attorney  General? 

Mr.  Santabelli.  Mr.  Kleindlenst? 

Mr.  Baskib.  Perhaps  we  can  continue  this 
at  the  time,  not  quite  so  close  to  lunch. 

Mr.  Santabelli.  Do  you  have  much  more? 
What  can  I  anticipate? 

Mr.  Baskib.  I  am  not  sure  I  have  very 
many  more,  but  it  seems  these  have  en- 
gendered some  discussion. 

I  was  interested  In  particular  the  meaning 
of  the  phrase  "to  the  extent  practical"  with 
respect  to  confinement  In  separate  facilities. 
.Does  that  turn  on  the  existence 'of  other 
facilities? 

Mr.  Santabelli.  No,  what  our  concern 
was — we  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  de- 
fendants prior  to  trial  are  now  detained  In 
facUltdee  separate  from  those  defendants 
who  are,  for  example,  convicted  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Those  facilities  may  be 
Just  different  buildings  In  the  same  com- 
plex, but  they  are  nevertheless  separate. 

Our  concern  was  that  there  are  occasions 
when  mixes  with  a  convicted  person  would 
be  Inevitable,  such  as  In  the  transportation 
from  the  Jail  to  the  court  house  or  the  place 
of  detention  to  the  court  house,  such  as  In 
the  cell  block  behind  the  courtroom.  Tbere 
are  times  I  would  think  when,  because  of 
the  reality  of  our  criminal  justice  system. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  keep  the  defend- 
ants separated  at  every  moment,  and  so  that 
we  put  an  escape  valve  In  the  statute  to 
allow  the  execultve  branch  or  administrative 
officials  some  latitude  in  their  detention  of 
the  defendant. 

But  the  clear  manifestation  of  that  Is  that 
he  should  be  kept  in  separate  facilities. 

Mr.  Baskir.  Now,  section  3146B  discusses 
a  number  of  things  applicable  to  the  person 
detained.  It  says  a  person  who  Is  an  addict — 
this  Is  A,  line  "e" — may  be  ordered  deteUned 
In  custody  under  medical  supervision.  Is 
that  medical  confinement,  would  you  say,  In 
a  hospital? 

Mr.  Santabelli.  No. 

Mr.  Baskib.  Does  it  mean  confinement  in 
the  jail  faculty? 

Mr.  Santabelli.  Either  the  jail  facUUy  or 


detention  facility,  wherever  the  executive  offi- 
cials decide  that  their  separated  facilities  will 
be.  But  under  "medical  supervision"  means 
with  exposure  to  medical  treatment  for  what- 
ever manifestations  the  defendant  might 
have  during  that  period  of  pretrial  detention, 
withdrawal,  acute  reactions,  comas,  and  the 
like. 

For  the  reason  that  one  has  to  consider 
that  at  the  present  state  of  the  art  is  such 
that  there  can  be  no  meaningful  treatment  of 
addiction  In  sudh  a  short  p>erlod  of  time,  we 
were  very  careful  In  analyzing  this  before  we 
submitted  It  and  checked  with  experts  of  all 
kinds  on  the  subject  of  treatment,  and  they 
all  assured  us  no  meaningful  treatrpent  pro- 
gram could  be  meaningfully  undertaken  in  60 
days. 

Mr.  Baskib.  The  medical  treatment  Is  to  as- 
sist the  Individual  with  withdrawal  symp- 
toms; is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Santarelli.  And  any  other  manifesta- 
tion of  addiction  he  may  have  that  requires 
medical  treatment  or  that  o\ight  to  have 
medical  treatment.  It  may  be  far  more  than 
withdrawal. 

Mr.  Baskir.  With  respect  to  the  question  of 
addiction  and  the  like,  one  of  the  offenses 
that  will  trigger  off  this  detention  hearing, 
there  is  on  page  14,  line  12,  unlawful  sale  or 
distribution  of  narcotics  as  defined  in ^  the 


act  of  Congress. 


\ 


One  question  raised  was,  does  that  Inc^UMR 
the  use  of  marijuana. 

Mr.  Santabelli.  No,  It  does  not.  Por  that 
matter.  It  does  not  Include  use  of  any  drug, 
only  rate  of  specified  drugs. 

Mr.  Baskir.  It  does  not  Include  the  use  of 
marihuana? 

Mr.  Santarelli.  That  Is  correct.  Marihuana 
Is  not  in  the  definition  of  the  act  Itself. 

Mr.  Baskir.  As  defined  by  any  act  of  Con- 
gfress  as  a  narcotic  or  depressant  or  stimulant 
drug? 

Mr.  Santarelli.  No. 

Mr.  Baskib.  Marihuana  is  not  one  of  those 
classes,  correct? 

Mr.  Santarelli.  No,  and  may  I  say  I  have 
been  asked  that  question,  and  to  clarify  It, 
maybe  we  ought  to  say  so  In  the  statute.  But 
we  did  not  Include  marihuana.  We  didn't  add 
it  because  we  thotight  that  definition  was 
adequate.  We  would  offer  It  at  this  point  If  it 
would  clarify 

Mr.  Baskib.  This  Is  the  first  Instance  this 
particular  bill  has  undergone  this  kind  of 
study,  and  it  may  very  well  require  a  certain 
amount — I  am  sorry,  it  may  very  well  require 
some  markup,  and  that  is  the  purpose  of  this 
little  session  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  Santabelli.  I  would  hope  it  would  have 
some  markup. 

Mr.  Baskib.  If  an  individual  is  charged 
with  a  felony  as  you  have  listed  It  on  page 
14  in  the  list  of  crimes  and  through  new 
investigation  the  prosecutor's  office  decides 
that  he  should  be  charged  with  a  different 
crime,  not  one  of  those  listed,  but  equally 
serious,  what  would  be  the  procedure?  What 
would  be  the  conditions  of  that  decision? 

Mr.  Santarelli.  After  he  had  been  de- 
tained? / 

Mr.  Baskib.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Santabelli.  We  provide  In  here  that 
the  court — page  7,  please,  lines  four  and 
five — whenever  judicial  c^cer  finds  that  sub- 
sequent events  have  eliminated  the  basis  of 
such  detention.  It  would  permit  the  court 

Mr.  Baskib.  Is  this  automatic  procedure? 
What  I  am  saying  Is,  what  are  the  mechanics? 

Mr.  Santabelli.  It  could  be.  we  didn't  spe- 
cify mechanics.  The  bill  authorizes  the  judge 
on  his  own  to  terminate  detention. 

Mr.  Baskib.  How  Is  that  generated,  obli- 
gated on  the  part  of  the  prosecution,  motion 
by  defendant — how  does  It  happen? 

Mr.  Santabelli.  We  did  not  sp>ell  out  the 
machinery  In  the  statute,  as  most  of  the 
machinery  for  the  administration  of  Justice 
Is  not  spelled  out  In  the  statute.  Presumably 
the  court  on  its  own  could  do  so  as  clearly 


the  Indication  of  that  language,  presumably 
a  prosecutor  who  is  an  officer  of  ttie  court 
and  representative  of  society,  and  certainly 
the  Department  of  Justice,  would  be  com- 
pelled in  his  obligation  to  inform  the  court 
of  any  change  In  the  charge,  or  the  defendant 
on  his  own  could  certainly  call  that  to  the 
attention  of  the  cotirt 

All  those  alternatives  are  left  open. 

Mr.  Baskir.  On  page  three,  line  one.  it  says 
the  person  detained  shall  be  afforded  reason- 
able opportunity  for  private  consultation 
with  counsel. 

Mr.  Santarelli.  Yes. 

Mr.  Baskir.  Is  reasonable  opportunity — ^Is 
this  a  determination  by  the  judge  or  by  the 
detention  facility  authorities? 

Mr.  Santarelli.  We  didn't  specify  that  be- 
cause we  would  allow  either  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Baskir.  If  the  detention  authorities  de- 
cided It  was  not  reasonable  cause,  then  the 
attorneys  appear  and ' 

Mr.  Santarelu.  Then  the  court  should 
certainly 

Mr.  Baskir.  Then  you  would  rely  on  appli- 
cation of  the  court  to  see 

Mr.  Santarelli.  Correct.  Of  a  most  Infor- 
mal nature,  too.  We  left  that  wide  oi>en. 

Mr.  Baskir.  It  is  not  si>ectQed.  I  assumed 
reasonable  interpretation  would  be  informal. 

Mr.  Santarelli.  We  didnt  want  to  lock  It 
up.  If  we  locked  it  up  with  the  Judge  then 
there  would  be  no  availability  for  correc- 
tional institutions  to  exercise  their  own  wise 
discretion.  On  the  other  hand.  If  the  correc- 
tional institution  Is  unwise  in  its  lack  of 
discretion,  the  court  can  order  It. 

Mr.  Baskir.  Now,  that  paragraph  goes  on 
to  say: 

"And  for  good  cause  shall  be  released  in 
the  custody  of  marshal  or  some  other  per- 
son." 

Mr.  Santarelli.  Correct. 

Mr.  Baskir.  Now.  here  is  a  release  where 
the  release  Is  not  at  the  authority  or  discre- 
tion of  the  detention  authorities.  It  must  be 
before  a  judge? 

Mr.  Santarelli.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  Baskir.  What  would  be  required  to  be 
shown  to  the  judge  In  order  to  secure  re- 
lease? 

Mr.  Santarelli.  Whatever  is  grood  cause. 

Mr.  Baskir.  Would  this  be  an  adversary 
proceeding? 

Mr.  Santarelli.  They  are  not  as  a  rule  now, 
nor  under  this  bill,  will  they  generally  be 
adversary  proceedings. 

Mr.  Baskib.  What  I  am  asking  Is  a  ques- 
tion that  has  been  asked — If  the  defendant's 
counsel  comes  and  says,  I  need  the  defendant 
because  I  have  to  bring  him  over  to  Joe's  Bar 
and  Grill  to  Identify  some  witnesses,  and  if 
It  is  an  adversary  proceeding  or  the  prosecu- 
tion is  available,  the  prosecution  will  find 
out  what  they  Intend  to  do  in  the  way  of 
defense. 

How  could  you  solve  that  problem? 

Mr.  Santabet.li.  I  think  you  have  made4m 
unreasonable  assumption. 

Mr.  Baskib.  It  is  not  a  position  of  opposing, 
it  is  a  matter  of  showing  good  cause  to  the 
judge.  Does  the  prosecution  get  to  see  what 
the  good  cause  Is? 

Mr.  Santabelli.  We  have  not  specified  that 
It  must.  We  have  left 

Mr.  Baskib.  There  you  run  to  a  danger — 
however  large  or  small — of  good  cause  being 
for  the  preparation  of  defense,  and  the  pros- 
ecution finding,  because  he  is  there,  because 
he  Is  asked  to  be  there  or  because  he  opposes 
release  or  l>ecause  he  sees  the  papers  in  the 
file,  what  the  defendant  was  going  to  do  dur- 
ing his  release  period. 

Mr.  Santabelli.  That  presumes  that  on  the 
part  of  the  prosecutor,  and  I  dont  think  we 
can  presume 

Mr.  Baskib.  Was  the  Intention  of  the  bill 
not  to  have  the  prosecutor  either  know  of  or 
oppose  application  of  good  cause? 

Mr.  Santabelli.  No,  the  Intention  of  the 
bill  iB  to  leave  such  matters  to  the  sound 
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discretion  of  the  administration  of  Justice, 
as  worked  out  between  courts  and  their  offi- 
cers, defense  lawyers  and  prooecutors. 

Mr.  Baskir.  It  Is  impossible  in  application 
for  good  cause  proceeding,  I  assume,  for  the 

prosecutor  to  decide  this  man  is  \islng 

Mr.  Santarelu.  It  is  possible  for  the  prose- 
cutor to  say  anything  he  wants  to.  that  "the 
sun  is  coming  up  In  the  north  tomorrow, 
your  honor." 

Mr.  Basiur.  Would  that  be  a  reasonable 
thing  to  oppose  release  on  the  grounds  there 
Is  no  good  cause? 

Mr.  Santarelli.  It  might  be  reasonable  for 
the  prosecution  to  make  whatever  allegation 
or  presentation  to  the  court  It  wishes  to.  If 

you  will  allow 

Mr.  Baskik.  It  is  not  unreasonable  for  the 

prosecution 

Mr.  Santarelli.  If  you  will  allow  me  to 
finish,  Mr.  Basklr.  my  answer — It  Is  not  un- 
reasonable for  the  prosecution  to  make  what- 
ever allegation  he  chooses  to  consistent  with 
his  ethical  duties  and  responsibilities  as  a 
representative  of  the  executive  branch  and 
the  people. 

It  is  the  function  of  the  courts  to  pass 
Judgment  upon  what  is  good  cause.  It  is  the 
function  of  the  Judge  to  determine  whether 
the  prosecutor's  allegations  that  the  defend- 
ant should  not  be  released  amount  to  suffi- 
cient persuasion  that  the  defendant  has  not 
shown  good  cause  to  be  released. 

Mr.  Baskie.  Let  us  return  to  the  start  of 
this  question.  My  question  is  meant  to  de- 
termine what  the  Intent  of  the  legislation  is. 
The  question  has  been  raised  in  hearings 
that  the  requirements  of  showing  good  cause 
for  release  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  de- 
fense enables  the  prosecution  to  gert  an  idea 
of  what  the  man  Intends  to  use  for  his 
defense. 

Now,  what  I  am  asking  you  is.  does  the 
bill  permit  It?  If  the  bill  permits  it.  but  it 
should  not,  Is  It  the  intent  of  the  bill  that 
the  prosecution  should  not  know? 

Mr.  Santarelli.  That  cannot  be  answered 
In  the  abstract 

Mr.  Baskir.  It  is  a  question  raised.  Is  It  a 
true  saying  that  the  bill  as  interpreted  per- 
mits the  defense  to  be  dlsclosecSto  the  pros- 
ecution— would  it  be  unreasonable? 

Mr.  Santarelli.  I  think  it  would  be  unrea- 
sonable. 

Mr  Baskir.  Is  It  an  unreasonable  Interpre- 
tation of  the  statute?  ^ 

Mr.  Santarelli.  I  think  It  would  be  unrea- 
sonable. 

Mr.  Baskir.  In  other  words,  it  is  not  the 
intent,  of  the  legislation  to  permit  the  prose- 
cution to  discover  what  good  cause  is  if  good 
cause  has  to  do  with  the  preparation  of  de- 
fense, because  you  do  not  intend  the  prose- 
cution to  know  what  the  •  man  is  doing  in 
the  way   of  preparation  of  defense? 

Mr.  Santarelli.  I  think  that  stretches  the 
point,  Mr.  Baskir. 

Mr  B.ASKiR.  I  asked  the  question.  I  am 
trying  to  get  an  answer. 

Mr  Santarelli.  I  have  answered  It  as  many 
ways  as  I  can.  There  is  nothing  new  here. 
Defendants  presently  make  such  requests  for 
temporary  release  and  prosecutors  respond. 
No  abuse  is  presently  cited  in  this  regard. 
Mr.  Basker.  The  answer  is.  it  Is  left  t»  the 
discretion  of  the  reasonable  decision  of  the 
Judge? 

Mr.  Santarelli.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  Baskir.  It  is  possible  for  the  prosecu- 
tion to  discover,  it  would  not  be  unreason- 
able for  a  Judge  to  let  a  prosecution  discover? 
Mr.  Santarelli.  I  do  not  know  what  would 
be  reasonable  or  unreasonable  for  a  court  in 
the  abstract. 

Mr.  Baskir.  Is  it  your  intent  that  it  be  un- 
reasonable? What  does  the  bill  Intend?  Does 
the  bill  intend  that  the  Judge  does  want  it 
or  dldnt  you  want  it  under  your  legislation. 
or  do  you  leave  it  up  to  the  Judge  and  If  the 
Judge  determines  it  is  reasonable  you  are 
satisfied  with  that  determination? 


Mr.  Santarelli.  I  believe  the  court,  in  the 
exercise  of  its  wisdom,  can  Judge  what  rea- 
sonable information  the  prosecutxsr  needs  to 
know  to  m'ake  whatever  response  the  prose- 
cutor needs  to  respond  to  the  request  for 
release. 

Mr.  Baskir.  And  the  intention  of  the  legis- 
lation goes  along  with  that  decision? 

Mr.  Santarelli.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Baskir.  No  money  bond  is  permitted 
under  your  bill  for  the  purpose  of  assuring 
the  safety  of  another  person  or  the  com- 
munity? 

Mr.  Santarelli.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Baskir.  This  is  on  page  2,  starting  line 
1.  Is  money  t)ond  still  permitted  in  our  bill 
on  the  grounds  of  flight  as  It  Is  on  existing 
law? 

Mr.  Santarelli.  Yes. 

Mr.  Baskir.  Is  it  possible  for  a  Judge  to 
determine  that  detention  cannot  be  Justified 
m  the  provisions  of  our  bill  or  would  not  be 
upheld  upon  review  because  you  cannot  show 
the  man  is  dangerous,  but  the  detention  is 
necessary  nevertheless? 

Mr.  Santarelli.  Necessary  for  what,  flight 
or  dangerousncss? 

Mr.  Baskir.  Dangerousness,  and  so  he  can, 
as  under  existing  law,  impose  a  high  money 
bond  and  say  this  is  not  for  dangerousness 
because  we  have  no  detention  here,  this  is  for 
flight,  nevertheless  the  man  would  t)e  de- 
tained because  he  cannot  raise  it.  Is  that 
possible  under  your  legislation? 

Mr.  Santarelli.  Abuse  is  always  possible. 

Ml-.  Baskir.  Is  that  existing  practice? 

Mr.  Santarelli.  It  seems  to  be  the  existing 
practice. 

Mr.  Baskir.  This  is  what  the  Deputy  meant 
by  the  hypocrisy  situation? 

Mr.  Sant.arelli.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Baskir.  And  this  hypocritical  operation 
can  still  go  on  under  the  bill  as  you  would 
amend  it? 

Mr.  Santarelli.  Hypocrisy  by  courts  may 
go  on  no  matter  what  statutes  we  pass.  What 
we  have  done  is  give  the  courts  an  alternative 
to  make  a  dishonest  practice  an  honest  prac- 
tice, open  and  reviewable. 

Mr.  Baskir.  You  can  eliminate  that  by  pro- 
hibiting money  bond  not  only  for  danger  but 
flight  as  well.  That  would — Is  that  possible? 
You  didn't,  but  that  Is  possible? 

Mr.  Santarelli.  Anything  is  possible.  Mr 
Baskir.  We  did  not  do  that  because  It  is  the 
overwhelming  opinion  of  people  that  we  con- 
tacted, including  Members  of  Congress  who 
were  not  of  our  party,  and  people  who  have 
subsequently  spoken  with  us  at  hearings  In 
the  House,  that  money  t)ond  continues  to 
have  a  value  under  general  suretyship  con- 
cepts, under  the  theory  for  assuring  specific 
performance;  namely,  return  for  trial. 

Mr.  Baskir.  Now,  would  you  object — I  will 
drop  that. 

At  any  rale 

Mr.  Santarelli.  Let  me  add  for  the  record 
specific  materials  Mr.  Kleindienst  Intended 
to  submit.  They  consist  of  three  cases  In 
which  the  courts  of  different  Jurisdictions 
have  expressed  opinion's  that  we  think  are 
relevant  to  a  consideration  of  this  issue  of 
bail  reform  and  pretrial  detention. 

Mr.  Baskir.  The  chairman  has  asked  me  to 
adjourn  these  hearings  until  tomorrow  morn- 
ing at  10:30  at  room  2228. 

(Whereupon,  at  2  p.m.,  the  subcommittee 
adjourned,  to  reconvene  at  10:30  a.m.,  on 
Thursday.  June  18,  1970.  in  room  2228.) 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  tim«  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland  has  25  minutes 
remaining.  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  has  21  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Montana. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  MDntana  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on  a 
number  of  occasions  the  President  of  the 
United  States  referred  to  the  fact  that 
he  had  yet  to  receive  one  of  his  major 
recommendations  on  crime  legislation 
covering  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
President  was  correct.     — 

After  today  It  Is  my  hope  that  that 
statement  will  no  longer  be  correct.  If 
this  conference  report  is  agreed  to  it 
will  be  the  first  comprehensive  measure 
dealing  with  crime  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  placed  on  his  desk.  I  hope 
it  is  signed  most  expeditiously. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  Individuals;  much 
has  been  said  about  how  we  ought  to 
consider  the  consrtltutional  rights  of  so- 
ciety as  a  whole. 

But  there  are  many  who  ask  about 
the  constitutional  rights  of  the  raped. 
About  the  robbed.  And  what  about  the 
constitutional  rights  of  the  maimed? 
And  the  murdered?  Or  do  they  have  any 
rights? 

Mr.  President,  I  know  it  is  funda- 
mental that  an  individual  be  presumed 
innocent  until  proven  guilty.  And  I 
know  that  this  is  a  most  serious  measure 
before  us.  Not  being  a  lawyer,  perhaps 
I  am  unable  to  distinguish  fine  constitu- 
tional points.  But  I  have  endeavored 
with  all  of  my  ability  to  face  these  con- 
stitutional points  fairly  and  honestly  and 
to  decide  them  accordingly.  If  I  am 
wrong  in  my  decisions  regarding  this 
conference  report  no  one  is  to  blame  but 
myself.  In  any  case  as  on  all  issues  of 
constitutionality  the  matter  will  be  taken 
to  the  courts  and  a  decision  will  be 
rendered  accordingly. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  much  to  be  said 
in  favor  of  the  pending  anticrime  meas- 
ure. No  one,  for  example,  has  disputed 
the  merit  of  the  greater  share  of  the  law 
enforcement  tools  it  provides.  Revamp- 
ing many  parts  of  the  local  criminal  code, 
the  creation  of  a  public  defender  agency, 
an  enlarged  District  of  Columbia  bail 
agency,  an  expanded  and  more  efficient 
Court  system,  are  just  a  few  of  the  fea- 
tures that  hopefully  will  restore  needed 
confidence  in  the  crime-fighting  capaci- 
ties of  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Of  course — as  I  have  implied  already — 
the  measure  is  not  without  controversy. 
And  the  expressions,  no-knock  and  pre- 
trial detention  characterize  what  most 
of  that  controversy  has  been  all  about. 
Nor  can  these  provisions  be  treated  light- 
ly. If  they  are  in  fact  unconstitutional — 
as  is  said  by  some — then  eventually  they 
will  receive  the  same  fate  accorded  any 
other  law  enacted  by  Congress  that  has 
similarly  been  ruled  to  fall  outside  the 
limits  of  the  Constitution.  They  will  be 
struck  down  by  the  high  court.  In  the 
circumstances  and  to  aA^oid  such  an  ad- 
verse ruling  by  the  Court,  these  provi- 
sions and  the  others  similarly  attacked 
desei-ve  the  Senate's  and  each  Senator's 
most  serious  attention. 

Prom  a  constitutional  standpoint,  the 
provision  that  appears  most  troublesome 
to  me  deals  with  the  incarceration  of 
criminal  defendants  before  trial. 

Recently,  along  -with  what  was  con- 
tained in  the  debate  and  the  report,  I 
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reviewed  an  article  on  this  subject  ap- 
pearing in  the  Georgetown  University 
Law  Journal.  Its  author  is  Mr.  J.  Patrick 
Hickey,  a  member  of  the  bar  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  In  it  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  so-called  pretrial  detention  is  ex- 
amined with  the  closest  scrutiny.  The 
many  questions  about  permitting  such  a 
procedure  are  discussed  with  a  great  deal 
of  understanding.  As  an  alternative  to 
detention,  the  author  clearly  would  pre- 
fer a  procedure  that  would  provide  any 
defendant  posing  a  high  risk  of  crime  on 
bail,  a  trial  that  would  take  place  far 
more  expeditiously  than  is  obtainable  in 
today's  clogged  courts.  By  adopting  the 
expeditioias  trial  procedure,  it  is  sug- 
gested, the  whole  matter  of  preventive 
detention  may  be  avoided  since  the  ac- 
cused 'Will  have  had  his  trial  presumably 
before  he  is  able  to  commit  any  crime 
while  free  on  bail.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, Mr.  President,  that  this  very  fine 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  im- 
fortimately,  may  I  say,  we  are  not  today 
faced  with  a  choice  of  alternatives.  We 
must  consider  whether  on  balance  the 
Constitution  would  allow  what  is  termed 
the  "pretrial  detention"  section  of  this 
particular  bill.  I  am  not  a  lawyer  and 
there  is  no  need  to  conceal  the  fact  that 
I  approach  the  resolution  of  close  legal 
and  constitutional  questions  with  some 
hesitancy.  As  I  said,  I  have  read  a  great 
deal  and  what  has  most  impressed  me 
in  reviewing  this  particular  provision  in 
this  measure  is  the  fact  that  there  do 
appear  to  be  sufficient  safeguards. 

For  example,  there  is  a  guarantee  of 
a  due  process  hearing,  a  guarantee  of 
right  to  counsel,  a  preliminary  determi- 
nation, the  availability  of  an  appeal  with 
dispatch  from  any  adverse  ruling  and 
an  expedited  trial  provision  which  would 
provide  that  the  defendant,  if  so  de- 
tained under  this  provision,  would  have 
to  be  tried  within  60  days.  With  these 
safeguards — and  I  may  be  wrong — I  feel 
that  any  constitutional  impediments  of 
this  provision  have  been  overcome. 

As  for  the  no-knock  provision  of  the 
bill,  it  seems  clear  to  me  that  what  the 
conferees  have  here  achieved  is  a  codi- 
fication of  what  is  recognized  as  exist- 
ing law  in  many  parts  of  this  country. 
Further,  it  is  a  procedure  that  has  been 
upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case 
of  Ker  against  California  as  being  com- 
pletely compatible  with  the  fourth 
amendment.  In  all,  about  30  States  have 
provided  such  no-knock  authority.  It  is 
available  in  my  own  State  of  Montana. 

I  am  going  to  support  this  conference 
report.  I  am  going  to  support  it  because 
upon  examination,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  provisions  that  have  be«i  here  chal- 
lenged have  been  safeguarded  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  are  not.  In  fact,  consti- 
tutionally Impaired.  I  am  going  to  sup- 
port it  as  well  because  the  drastically 
rising  crime  rate,  Mr.  President,  has 
been  documented  time  and  time  again. 
To  say  it  bluntly:  crime  stalks  the  streets 
of  this  Capital  and  it  is  imperative  that 


every  efifort  be  employed  to  reduce  its 
tragic  consequences. 

In  this  Chamber  day  In  and  day  out 
we  have  talked  a  good  deal  about  Dis- 
trict crime.  We  have  passed  a  great 
number  of  crime  proposals.  So  it  is  about 
time  that  we  put  together  a  package  that 
can  be  sent  to  the  President  and  again 
-  demonstrate  that  on  this  issue,  the  rec- 
ord of  this  body  Is  outstanding. 

Certainly  the  bill  before  us  does  not 
represent  a  panacea  for  crime  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  But  it  does  offer 
an  approach  that  says  to  the  criminal 
in  terms  that  are  clear  and  simple  that 
this  Nation  and  this  city  have  committed 
themselves  to  an  all-out  fight  against 
crime  in  any  shape  or  form.  In  many 
ways  this  pending  measure  complements 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968.  There,  the  Congress 
began  its  all-out  effort  to  assist  local  law 
enforcement  agencies  in  the  fight.  The 
tools  requested  were  granted.  More  are 
provided  by  the  pending'  measure  and 
more  still  remain  to  be  provided.  Surely 
we  can  provide  more  fimds  to  localities 
to  help  them  carry  on  more  effectively 
the  fight  against  crime.  And  we  can 
make  more  of  an  effort  and  devote  more 
of  our  resources  to  rooting  out  the  causes 
of  crime — a  matter  that  has  hardly  been 
touched.  Even  further,  we  can  enact  the 
broad  reforms  that  are  so  vitally  needed 
in  our  prisons — institutions  which  serve 
today  largely  as  criminal  breeding 
grounds. 

I  must  say.  that  I  noted  with  some 
sense  of  pride  the  provision  of  this  bill 
that  would  impose  mandatory  sentences 
in  the  case  of  those  who  choose  to  use 
a  gun  when  committing  acts  of  crime 
and  violence.  Patterned  after  the  Mans- 
field gun-crime  bill  which  passed  the 
Senate  last  November  19,  this  provision 
would  make  the  offender  serve  a  separate 
and  additional  sentence  for  the  mere 
act  01  using  a  gun.  I  am  deUghted  that 
the  conferees  accepted  this  provision.  I 
believe  it  will  serve  to  deter  the  commis- 
sion of  gun  crimes. 

Before  yielding  the  floor,  I  would  only 
add  that  it  would  be  helpful  at  this  time 
to  again  set  forth  the  Senate's  outstand- 
ing record  on  anticrime  proposals.  The 
Senate  has  now  passed  all  major  crime 
proposals  requested  and  supported  by  the 
administration  with  a  single  major  ex- 
ception and  two  minor  exceptions  which 
will  be  considered  this  session  without 
fail.  The  major  exception  is  the  proposal 
that  would  extend  the  preventive  deten- 
tion procedure  to  all  Federal  courts — not 
just  to  the  District  of  Columbia.  With 
certain  individual  items  combined  into 
major  bills,  the  list  of  these  proposals — 
including  the  District  of  Columbia  pro- 
posals— reads  as  follows : 

Goldwater-Mansfield  Anti-Obscene  Mail 
amendment  to  the  Postal  Reform  Act  (H.R. 
17923); 

Organized  Crime  Control  (S.  391.; 

Drug  BilHS.  2637,  S.  3246). 

District  of  Columbia  Court  Reorganiza- 
tion (S.  2601); 

Public  Defender,  District  of  Columbia  {S. 
2602); 

Criminal  Law  Revision,  District  of  Colum- 
bia ( S  2869 ) ; 

Juvenile  Code,  revision  (S.  2981); 


Omnibus  Judgeship  bill  (S.  952); 

Federal  Immunity  of  Witnesses  (S.  2122); 

Sources  of  Evidence  (S.  2292) ; 

Corrupt  Organizations  Act  (S.  1861); 

Criminal  Justice  Act  amendments  (S. 
1461 ) ; 

Illegal  Gambling  Control  (S.  2022) ; 

fnerease  Penalties,  Sherman  Antitrust  Act 
(S.  3036,  Senate  passage  expected  this  ses- 
sion) ; 

Wagering  Tax  Amendments  (S.  1623,  Sen- 
ate passage  expected  this  session) . 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  as  strongly  as 
possible  that  the  Senate  complete  action 
on  this  particular  conference  report,  that 
the  conference  report  be  agreed  to  and 
that  it  be  sent  to  the  President.  I  hope 
this  marks  only  the  precursor  of  other 
major  steps  that  will  be  taken;  a  pre- 
cursor of  other  conference  reports  which 
will  be  forthcoming  on  this  vital  ques- 
tion in  tills  session. 

Exhibft  1 

PREVENTn'E    DETENTIOK 

(By  Patrick  Hickey") 

The  idea  that  persons  accused  of  crime 
should  be  at  liberty  until  a  Judicial  deter- 
mination of  guilt  has  Its  roots  deep  in 'the 
history  of  the  English  common  law.'  Freedom, 
however,  was  conditioned  by  requiring  that 
bail  be  posted  in  order  to  guarantee  the 
accused's  presence  at  trial.'  In  the  United 
States,  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1789  affirmed  this 
right  to  pretrial  release  on  ball,»  and  the 
rationale  for  withholding  the  right  to  capital 
cases  was  that  no  ball  would  be  adequate  to 
insure  the  accused  would  appear  at  trial.* 
Furthermore,  within  days  of  the  Judiciary 
Act's  passage.  Congress  proposed  the  eighth 
amendment  with  its  prohibition  against  ex- 
cessive bail.-  This  guarantee  has  been  inter- 
preted to  mean  that  bail  not  "reasonably 
calculated"  to  secure  the  appearance  of  an 
accused  is  by  the  fact  alone  "excessive"  with- 
in the  meaning  of  the  amendment." 

Although  the  role  of  ball  in  the  criminal 
Justice  system  seems  clearly  established  as  a 
deterrent  to  the  flight  of  an  accused,  it  Is 
equally  clear  that  bail  was  and  Is  used  fre- 
quently to  meet  another  assiuned  need  of  the 
system — protection  of  the  community  from 
a  defendant  during  the  time  It  takes  the 
system  to  operate.  This  use  of  bail  has  been 
implemented  tacitly  through  the  disin- 
genuous device  of  requiring  money  ball  in  aji 
amount  beyond  the  means  of  the  accused,'' 
on  the  ground  that  a  high  risk  of  flight 
demands  such  an  amount."  With  the  defend- 
ant's incarceration  thereby  assured,  both  the 
presence  of  a  "subject  "  upon  which  the  crim- 
inal system  can  operate  and  thte  interim 
safety  of  the  community  from  further  crim- 
inal acts  by  that  particular  defendant  are 
guaranteed. 

In  recent  years,  the  risk  of  flight  has  ceased 
to  furnish  a  realistic  Justification  for  most 
pretrial  incarceration,  having  fallen  victim 
to  gradual  changes  in  society.  Indisputable 
facts  obtained  in  experimental  programs, 
and  the  revolutionary  Ball  Reform  Act  of 
1966.*  Persons  Intimately  Involved  with  the 
operation  of  the  criminal  Justice  system  be- 
came aware  that  even  in  a  substantial 
amount,  a  surety  bond  affords  a  defendant 
scant  motivation  to  appear,  since  it  is  nearly 
always  posted  by  a  professional  bondsman 
whose  fee — defendants  only  p>ersonal  Invest- 
ment— Is  not  returned,  regardless  of  whether 
the  defendant  appears  or  flees."  Furthermore, 
instances  of  successful  flight  to  avoid  prose- 
cution have  become  less  common  with  Im- 
provements in  law  enforcement,  communica- 
tions, and  identification  techniques  and 
facilities."  Addltonally,  studies  conducted  by 
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the  Manhattan  Ball  Project"  and  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Ball  Project '» have  effec- 
tively demonstrated  that  the  chance  of  flight 
Is  a  tolerable  risk.  With  speedy  verification 
of  certain  basic  facts  about  an  accused,"  rea- 
sonable assurance  that  he  vsrlll  appear  at  trUl 
can  be  obtained  by  requiring  In  some  cases 
nothing  more  than  his  personal  ^nd  to  do 
so.  As  the  cry  for  reform  of  the  ball  system 
became  more  strident.  Congress'  concern 
heightened,  culminating  In  passage  of  the 
Ball  Reform  Act  of  1966. 

Nevertheless,  efforts  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  ball  system  were  undertaken  In 
light  of  Its  traditional  function — prevention 
of  flight.  No  substantial  attempts  were  made 
in  either  the  Manhattan  or  District  of  Co- 
lumbia experiments  to  evaluate  the  likeli- 
hood of  additional  crimes  being  committed 
by  persons  free  on  pretrial  release."  Moreover, 
while  Congress  recognized  that  pretrial  de- 
tention In  order  to  prevent  a  person  from 
committing  crime  while  on  ball  was  not  un- 
related to  the  topic  of  ball  reform,  it  expressly 
disclaimed  any  attempt  to  deal  with  the  mat- 
ter in  the  ^11  Reform  Act  of  1966." 

The  time  for  facing  this  question,  however, 
apparently  has  arrived.  In  early  1969,  hearings 
were  held  beforis  the  Subocmmlttee  on  Con- 
stitutional Rights  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee "  and  in  October  1969,  before  a 
House  Judiciary  subcommittee  ■''  to  consider 
proposed  amendments  to  the  Ball  Reform  Act. 
Meanwhile,  the  Administration  has  endorsed 
preventive  detention  and  Introduced  In  both 
Houses  legislation  embodying  the  concept." 
Because  of  the  currently  Intense  interest  in 
the  Issues  of  "crime  on  ball"  and  "preventive 
detention."  *  this  artlple  attempts  to  treat  in 
detail  certain  ba^l^^pects  of  these  Issues 
and  to  evaluate .a0me  of  the  legislation  pend- 
ing before  Congress  In  light  of  that  treat- 
ment. Speclflcally,  inquiry  Is  made  Into  (1) 
whether  crime  on  ball  should  be  treated  as 
a  separate  type  of  crime;  (2)  the  proper 
definition,  incidence  of  occurrence,  and  pre- 
dictability of  crime  on  ball;  and  (3)  the 
appropriateness  of  preventive  detension  as 
a  means  to  combat  crime  on  ball.*' 

ARREST  AS  A  SECREGATTNC  PRINCIPUC 

In  an  effort  to  combat  a  splraling  rate  of 
crime,  both  the  Government  and  Interested 
citizens  have  assumed  that  offenses  com- 
mitted by  persons  on  ball  constitute  a  sepa- 
rate class  of  crime  with  attendant  peculiari- 
ties cAlHng  for  special  remedial  measures.  In 
:he  context  of  preventive  detention,  arrest 
serves  as  the  identifying  characteristic  com- 
mon to  all  crime  on  ball.  Thus,  the  Initial 
Issue  must  be  whether  the  occurrence  of  an 
arrest  should  be  one  decisive  factor  in  de- 
termining whether  preventive  detention  may 
be  Imposed. 

Under  the  Administration's  preventive 
detention  scheme,  the  occurrence  of  an  ar- 
rest has  both  legal  and  factual  significance. - 
Legally,  arrest  is  the  crux  of  the  proposal, 
since  it  is  the  only  factor  with  legal  signifi- 
cance separating  those  persons  to  whom 
preventive  detention  may  be  applied  from 
other  persons  at  least  equally  dangerous  to 
the  community  or  from  the  most  law-abid- 
ing citizens,  who  are  not  subject  to  the  de- 
tention procedxire."  Factually,  it  is  signifi- 
cant because  it  Is  used  to  establish  a  past 
act  from  which  to  predict  a  future  crime. 

The  aigniflcance  of  arrest 
Legal  Significance. — Traditionally,  the 
legal  purpose  of  arrest  has  been  to  bring  an 
accused  into  the  criminal  Justice  system  in 
order  to  answer  the  charges  preferred  against 
him.**  To  achieve  this  end.  taking  the  sub- 
ject into  custody  generally  has  been  thought 
necessfk^.*  Because  an  arrest  iavolTee  at 
least  a  temporary  restraint  on  one's  liberty  » 
and  because  Innocent  people  sometimes  are 
arrested.  It  is  necessary  to  determine  whether 
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arrest  Is  a  sound  Jurisdictional  basis  for  a 
system  of  preventive  detention.  The  need  to 
make  such  a  determination,  however,  does 
not  imply  that  the  legal  relationship  be- 
tween the  State  and  one  of  its  citizens  is  not 
changed  by  the  occurrence  of  an  arrest. \In- 
deed.  the  legal  consequences  flowing  froa^^ 
an  arrest  are  already  substantial  and  even 
when  the  person  arrested  Is  ultimately  ac- 
quitted, may  have  a  disastrous  Impact  upon 
his  life.  A  citizen  may  be  seized  with  such 
reasonable  force  as  is  necessary  to  effectuate 
the  arrest  '^  and  if  he  flees,  may  even  be 
"executed"  by  the  arresting  officer,  whether 
suspected  of  a  capital  offense  or  not.*  He 
also  receives  an  arrest  record  -""  and  may  be 
flngerprlnted  and  photographed,*  Ihe  re- 
sults of  which  remain  Indefinitely  in  the 
police  files  .^'  He  therefore  suffers  the  accom- 
panying and  not  Insubstantial  risk  that  his 
"mugshot"  will  be  shown  to  future  victims 
of  crime  as  a  possible  culprit."  He  hkewlse 
may  be  searched  by  the  police  "  and  required 
to  submit  to  various  identification  proce- 
dures." Furthermore,  the  practical  prejudice 
which  may  fiow  from  an  arrest,  although  not 
a  legal  conseqiience.  cannot  be  ignored.'" 

The  substantial  protections  with  which 
the  law  hae  attempted  to  circumscribe  the 
arrest  power  bear  witness  to  Its  potentially 
ruinous  effects  on  the  lives  of  citizens  sub- 
jected to  its  use.  An  arrest  can  be  made  only 
when  there  is  probable  cause  to  believe  that 
a  felony  has  been  committed "  or  when  a 
misdemeanor  has  been  committed  in  the 
presence  of  the  arresting  officer."  When  prior 
Judicial  authorization  is  pracUcal,  it  is 
strongly  encouraged."  and  a  prompt  present- 
ment before  a  committing  magistrate,  to  de- 
termine If  there  is  in  fact  probable  cause  to 
warrant  further  proceedings.  Is  required.* 
Moreover,  a  person  Is  permitted  to  resist  an 
illegal  arrest,  and  the  officer  attempting  to 
carry  it  out  does  so  at  his  peril. •» 

To  further  deter  Illegal  arrests,  the  use  of 
even  the  most  trustworthy  evidence  of  guilt, 
if  obtained  as  a  result  of  such  an  arrest,  is 
denied  to  the  prosecution,  although  ac- 
quittal of  an  obviously  guilty  defendant  may 
result."  Even  If  an  surest  Is  technically  legal, 
the  existence  of  an  lmprop>er  motive  on  the 
part  of  the  arresting  officer  will  result  in 
the  exclusion  of  evidence  so  obtained." 

Thus,  although  Interference  with  a  citi- 
zen's liberty  is  tolerated,  every  effort  is  made 
to  minimize  it,  and  even  limited  restrictions 
on  freedom  of  movement  must  be  suppwrted 
by  a  strong  showing  of  need."  The  need  to 
determine,  through  a  criminal  trial,  whether 
laws  have  been  violated  Justifies  this  inter- 
ference, and  once  guilt  has  been  established, 
punishment  of  the  offender  and  prevention 
of  future  crimes  may  also  warrant  depriva- 
tion of  liberty  If  a  principle  can  be  drawn 
from  the  historical  development  of  the  ar- 
rest poiwer  and  the  present  structure  of  the 
criminal  Justice  system,  it  is  that  the  right 
to  liberty  must  be  removed  by  a  finding  at 
guilt  before  society  will  accept  incarceration 
of  a  citizen,  presumably  capable  of  respond- 
ing to  the  law's  commands,  to  prevent  future 
crimes. •« 

There  are,  of  course,  many  Instances  In 
which  confinement  may  follow  an  arrest 
without  a  subsequent  trial.  Some  obvious 
examples  include  detention  of  persona  Incom- 
petent to  stand  trial."  commitment  under 
some  sexual  psychopath  "  and  hospitalization 
of  the  mentally  ill  sUtutes.*'  and  confinement 
upon  being  found  not  guilty  by  reason  of 
insanity."  The  mental  condition  of  such  per- 
sons makes  it  imfalr  to  adjudge  them  crimi- 
nals, but  society  requires  protection  from 
their  potential  future  acts.  An  equally  Impor- 
tant goal  of  such  confinement,  hoiweyer,  as 
the  cases  Involving  the  "right  to  treatment" 
make  clear.  Is  therapy."  The  arrests  of  such 
persons,  although  frequenty  the  first  st^ 
In  the  confinement  process,  is  illegally  Imma- 
terial as  a  basis  for  that  confinement  and 
does  not  Justify  a  curtailment  of  protective 


procedures.  As  one  court  has  held,  "[t]he 
procedure  for  committing  an  accused  by  un- 
convicted felon  [to  a  mental  institution] 
should  contain  safeguards  at  least  equivalent 
to  those  provided  In  the  procedures  for  civil 
commitment."  »  Even  during  the  customary 
60-day  period  for  a  competency  examination 
In  the  District  of  Columbia."  the  court  of 
appeals  has  directed  that  the  examination 
be  conducted  on  an  outpatient  basis,  unless 
the  hospital  makes  a  showing  that  Inpatient 
observation  Is  necessary."  Likewise,  a  men- 
tally competent  person  may  be  confined  for 
a  lengthy  period  without  conviction  by  set- 
ting unattainable  pretrial  release  conditons 
or.  In  capital  cases,  by  denylivg  release  alto- 
gether. In  these  cases  the  ostensible  purpose 
of  sucli  detention  Is  to  Insure  the  presenr* 
of  defendant  at  trial." 

Thus,  preventive  detention.  In  Its  adop- 
tion of  the  arrest  as  the  segregating  Juridical 
principle,  breaks  new  ground  In  two  axeas: 
the  purpose  oif  the  confinement  Is  neither 
therapeutic  nor  necessary  to  the  operation 
of  the  criminal  Justice  system,"  and  the 
persons  to  be  subjected  to  It  suffer  from  no 
mental  abnormality  that  would  distinguish 
them  from  other  citizens."  While  the  novelty 
of  the  principle  does  not  make  It  per  se 
undesirable,  claims  of  Its  proponents  that 
preventive  detention  has  an  honorable  an- 
cestry under  our  law »"  are  at  best  Inaccurate. 

Factual  Significance. — The  arrest  of  a  citi- 
zen may  also  have  a  factual  significance, 
which  Increases  with  the  tendency  of  the 
public  and  some  officials  associated  with  the 
criminal  Justice  system  to  equate  arrest  with 
the  commission  of  the  acts  charged."  Al- 
though many  of  the  protective  rules  stu-- 
roundlng  the  exercise  of  the  arrest  power 
operate  to  strenfl^then  the  factual  validity  of 
an  arrest,"  It  is  Important  to  recognize  that 
such  rules  are  not  intended  to  establish  facts 
as  a  predicate  for  punishment. 

Quite  obviously,  the  reason  for  this  Is  that 
an  arrest  Is  not  currently  viewed  as  a  final 
factual  determination  that  the  person  ar- 
rested committed  the  offense  charged.  Such 
a  flndlng  of  guilt  Is  left  to  ensuing  stages  of 
the  crinUnal  Justice  system,  speclflcally  to 
the  criminal  trial,  at  which  the  facts  are  de- 
termined by  a  Jury  of  citizens  and  the  law  by 
an  Independent  Judge.  Even  with  the  myriad 
procectural  rights  afforded  a  defendant  as 
he  moves  through  the  criminal  process,  suffi- 
cient doubt  remains  that  a  s/ibstanOal  pro- 
gram of  appellate  and  col  lateral  ren^dles  is 
maintained  in  order  to  confirm  the  accuracy 
and  fairness  of  the  procedures  utilized.  At 
present,  there  Is  no  available  data  to  estab- 
lish with  any  degree  of  certainty  whether  or 
not  most  arrests  are  proper."  Nevertheless, 
although  not  admitted  by  its  advocates,  leg- 
islation embodying  the  concept  of  preventive 
detention  would  make  arrest  a  critical  fac- 
tual stage  in  the  process  of  determining 
whether  to  Impose  such  detention. 

The  factual  significance  of  arrest  in  a 
scheme  of  prevenrtilve  detention  seems  to  be 
its  value  in  predicting  future  harmful  con- 
duct. Speclflcally,  the  occurrence  of  an  arrest 
coiistltutes  some  evidence  that  the  accused 
did  a  particular  act  In  violation  of  the  law. 
and  since  he  did  it  on  one  occasion,  he  may 
do  it  again."  Admittedly,  preventive  deten- 
tion proposals  do  not  limit  the  basis  of  this 
prediction  to  the  factual  probability  "estab- 
lished" by  an  arrest.  A  finding  must  also  be 
made  that  r»o  conditions  of  release  will  ade- 
quately assure  the  safert^y  of  the  community.'" 
It  la  hard  to  discern  In  this  flndlng,  however, 
anything  more  than  a  Judge's  guess  that  a 
particular  defendant  will  commit  another 
prohibited  act  in  the  future."  In  some  pro- 
posed detention  classes  there  Is  the  further 
requirement  of  a  prior  conviction  for  a  simi- 
lar crime.**  thus  suggesting  that  a  similar 
earlier  act  provides  additional  support  for  the 
prediction  of  future  acts. 

Also  required  in  order  to  detain  certain 
classes  of  arrested  persons  is  a  flndlng  that 
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"there  Is  a  substantial  probability  that  the 
person  oomnUtted  the  offense  for  which  he  is 
present    before    the    Judicial   officer.""   One 
reason  for  this  requirement  Is  that  It  serves 
as  an  added  check  on  the  validity  of  an  ar- 
rest— another    screening    process    to    rectify 
police  errors.  As  a  predictive  basis,  however. 
It  Is  not  at  all  clear  that  the  most  recent 
act  Is  so  significant  that  It  should  be  singled 
out  for  searching  Inquiry."  Notwithstanding, 
the  Attorney  General  has  explained  that  this 
flndlng  is  "critical"  not  only  as  the  "best 
possible  evidence"  of  future  dangerousness,"« 
but  also  to  Insure  that  persons  detained  are 
those  likely  to  be  convicted.""  The  distressing 
inference  from  the  latter  rationale  Is  that 
since  only  criminals  would  be  subjected  to 
preventive    detention,    the    Inequities    and 
vagaries  of  the  prediction  are  less  important. 
Arrest  as  an  indicator  of  gvilt 
As  Is  apparent,  the  use  of  an  arrest  as  a 
critical  factor  In  a  preventive  detention  sys- 
tem raises  several  substantial  questions;  one 
of  these  is  the  extent  to  which  an  arrest  for 
a  particular  crime  indicates  that  the  person 
arrested  actually  committed  that  crime.  In 
this  regard,  available  Information  casts  sub- 
stantial doubt  on  the  validity  of  equating  an 
arrest  for  a  crime  with  proof  that  the  crime 
was  committed.  For  example,  a  major   re- 
duction in  the  number  of  persons  retained  in 
the  criminal  Justice  system  occurs  as  charges 
are  processed  through  the  various  stages  from 
arrest  to  trial.  The  President's  Crime  Com- 
mission   noted    467,000    arrests    for    serious 
crimes  in  1965,  but  only  160,000  convictions 
for  such  offenses."  While  there  are  many  fac- 
tors contributing  to  this  reduction,  including 
prosecutorial    dlscertlon,    Inadequate    man- 
power to  Investigate  and  prosecute  cases,  and 
plea  bargaining,  it  is  a  reasonable  assump- 
tion that  a  substantial  portion  of  the  original 
arrests  were  In  fact  erroneous.  If  this  Is  not 
the  case.  It  might  be  better  to  Inquire  why 
so    many    are    escaping    Justice    after    being 
brought  Into   the   system.   Even  when   con- 
victions  for    lesser   offenses   are   taken    into 
consideration,    there   is   a    marked   disparity 
between  the  number  of  arrests  and  the  num- 
ber of  subsequent  convictions.   Thus,   only 
33  percent  of  the  arrests  for  btirglary  In  1966 
resulted  In  a  conviction  of  either  the  crime 
charged  or  a  lesser  offense:  *  for  homicide 
charges,    the   figure    was   only   39    percent." 
Moreover,  the  group  of  persons  charged  by 
the    prosecutor   consisted   of  approximately 
70  to  80  percent  of  those  arrested,  and  the 
conviction  rate  of  those  charged  varied  from 
less  than  30  percent  to  greater  than  60  per- 
cent.'" Similarly,  the  DC.  Crime  Commission 
reported  that  of  6.266  adult  felony  arrests 
In  1965,  only  981  convictions  were  secured  in 
the  district  court."  Eh^en  If  one  assumes  that 
the  felony  cases  then  pending  would  all  re- 
sult In  convictions,   the  total    (1221)    con- 
stitutes less  than  20  percent  of  the   total 
number   of   adult  felony  arrests." 

In  addition,  policemen  are  recognized  to  be 
under  some  pressure  to  "clear"  offenses  by 
means  of  arrests."  Moreover,  the  excitement 
and  tension  of  the  situations  In  which  police- 
men frequently  must  operate,  as  well  as  the 
need  for  quick  action,  are  hardly  conducive 
to  accurate  fact-finding.™  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances. It  would  seem  undesirable  to 
place  the  added  burden  upon  police  officers 
that  they  treat  the  arrest  of  a  citizen  as  a 
factual  determination  of  guilt.™  Moreover, 
arrests  at  times  are  made  without  regard  to 
law  violation,  such  as  for  "cooUng-off"  a  po- 
tentially explosive  situation,  the  safety  of  the 
arrested  person  himself,  and  the  quick  estab- 
lishment of  Innocence  by  a  lineup  or  other 
Identlflcatlon  procedure."  Althoxigh  Im- 
precise, these  statistics  and  considerations, 
without  more,  make  reliance  upon  an  arrest 
as  the  basis  for  establishing  a  reasonable  cer- 
titude of  guilt  extremely  questionable. 
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CRUfC    ON    BAH. 

Since  the  notion  of  preventive  detention 
involves  a  substantial  deviation  from  the 
usual  processes  of  the  criminal  Justice  sys- 
tem, two  Interrelated  premises  must  be  clear- 
ly established  before  deciding  that  the  devia- 
tion Is  warranted:  (1)  that  the  amount  of 
crime  on  ball  requires  special  measures  of 
this  nature;  and  (2)  that  the  potential  ball 
offender  can  be  identified  in  advance  with  a 
sufficient  degree  of  accuracy  to  make  these 
special  measures  acceptable.  The  first  premise 
admittedly  raises  the  question  of  what  Inci- 
dence of  crime  on  ball  would  warrant  pre- 
ventive detention.  There  Is  obviously  no  cor- 
rect answer,  but  If  the  extent  of  such  crime 
Is  "significant,"  a  deference  to  legislative 
Judgment  would  seem  appropriate.  The  sec- 
ond premise  Is  a  practical  correlative  of  the 
first;  the  size  of  the  needle  in  the  haystack 
may  be  determinative  of  the  probability  of 
locating  and  Identifying  It. 

Defining  crime  on  bail 
In  evaluating  the  extent  to  which  crime 
Is  committed  by  persons  released  on  bail, 
there  are  certain  definitional  issues  that  must 
be  resolved.  In  the  abstract,  one  coud  say 
that  crime  on  ball  means  any  violation  of 
the  law  perpetrated  during  the  period  of 
time  In  which  a  person  ^o  has  been  ar- 
rested Is  on  release  from  custody  with  an 
earlier  charge  against  him  still  pending  in 
the  trial  or  appellate  courts.  For  crime  pre- 
vention purposes,  however,  such  a  definition 
is  too  broad,  because  it  encompasses  per- 
sons with  substantially  different  legal  status- 
es and  offenses  with  varying  Impacts  upon 
society.  A  closer  examination  of  what  for 
purposes  of  a  preventive  detention  scheme  Is 
meant  by  crime  on  bail  should  Include  an 
evaluation  of  the  stage  of  the  criminal  proc- 
ess at  which  a  person  becomes  potentially 
subject  to  detention,  the  original  charge 
against  him,  and  the  ball  offense  or  offenses 
sought  to  be  prevented. 

The  Stage  of  the  Criminal  Proceeding. — 
Although  for  purposes  of  analysis  poten- 
tial ball  offenders  can  be  separated  Into  three 
groups  based  upon  the  stage  of  their  prog- 
ress within  the  criminal  Justice  system, 
the  main  focus  of  the  preventive  detention 
debate  Is  upon  persons  awaiting  trial,  ra- 
ther than  upon  those  persons  whose  trials 
are  in  progress  or  convicted  defendants  seek- 
ing release  pending  appeal.  Once  a  defendant 
has  been  found  guilty,  both  reason  and  his- 
tory support  a  different  evaluation  of  his 
right  to  liberty."  Imperfect  as  the  system 
may  be,  reversals  on  appeal  are  the  excep- 
tion rather  than  the  rule,^  and  the  suffi- 
ciency of  the  evidence  and  fairness  of  the 
trial  procedures  are  generally  deemed  ade- 
quate. 

With  regard  to  a  defendant  presently  on 
trial,  the  possibility  of  Interference  with  the 
orderly  functioning  of  the  Judicial  process  by 
activities  such  as  witness  Intimidation  or 
bribery  has  led  the  coxirts  to  recognize  an 
Inherent  power  to  revoke  ball  and  Incarcerate 
for  the  duration  of  the  trial.*  Since  this 
power  Is  available  for  trials  already  In  prog- 
ress "  and  since  the  group  of  defendants 
affected  Is  not  numerically  slgnlflcant  19 
assessing  the  amount  of  crime  on  ball,  the 
need  for  special  legislative  treatment  Is  ob- 
vlated.**  The  relevant  group  of  defendants, 
therefore,  for  measuring  the  amount  of  crime 
on  ball  is  limited  to  those  persons  awaiting 
trial. 

The  Nature  of  thf  Original  Charge. — If  the 
purpose  of  preventive  detention  Is  to  protect 
society  by  Incarcerating  those  likely  to  com- 
mit crimes  on  baU.  logically  the  particular 
crime  for  which  a  defendant  is  originally 
charged  and  for  which  bail  Is  set  bears  little 
relevance  to  tlie  determination  of  which  In- 
dividuals should  be  detained.  Society  has  an 
equal  Interest  In  being  protected  from  the 
homicide  oommltted  by  a  person  awaiting 
trial  for  diaotderly  conduct  as  It  does  frotn  a 


klller-to-be  Initially  charged  with  robbery. 
Nevertheless,  under  the  preventive  detention 
schemes  proposed,  the  charge  for  which  a  de- 
fendant is  arrested  Is  made  to  serve  a  factual 
function.™  An  arrest  fM-  robbery  Is  taken  as 
some  evidence  that  the  defendant  committed 
the  act  charged,  and  commission  of  that  act 
Is  thought  to  increase  the  likelihood  of  repeti- 
tion. Assuming  the  validity  of  this  analysis, 
preventive  detent  should  be  limited  to  those 
charges  similar  to  the  crimes  sotight  to  be 
prevented. 

The  Bail  Offenses  To  Be  Prevented.— Be- 
cause  the  untested  remedy  of  preventive  de- 
tention deprives  a  citizen  of  his  liberty  on 
the  basis  of  an  •oncommltted  act,  It  appro- 
priately should  be  used.  If  at  all.  to  prevent 
only  the  most  serious  offenses — those ,  in- 
volving violence  to  the  person  of  the  victim. 
Under  this  application  the  definition  of  crime 
on  ball  would  be  limited  to  offenses  such  as 
robbery,  assault,  rape,  and  homicide,  and 
would  not  Include  property  offenses  such  as 
larceny  and  forgery.  Another  Justlflcatlon  for 
this  limitation  Is  the  existence  of  altematl^^ 
remedies  to  rectify  injuries  to  propertyT^ — 
Stolen  goods  can  be  recovered  and  returned,** 
insurance  protection  Is  available,*  and  in  the 
event  of  conviction  restitution  can  be  or- 
dered as  a  condition  of  probation.*^ 

Other  minor  offenses,  for  which  only  mini- 
mal penalties  are  imposed,  also  should  be 
excluded  from  the  group  of  crimes  sought  to 
be  prevented  by  pretrial  detention.  It  would 
be  patently  unreasonable  to  Justify  detaining 
a  man  for  months  In  order  to  prevent  an  of- 
fense which  If  committed,  customarily  would 
result  in  a  lesser  penalty;  "^  nor  would  deten- 
tion seem  appropriate  to  prevent  certain 
"status"  offenses  or  "crimes  without  victims." 
since  the  need  to  protect  society  is  less  clear, 
and  the  interest  to  be  protected  less  sub- 
stantial.** Thus,  vagrancy  offenses  should 
not  be  the  type  of  "crime  on  ball"  sought  to 
be  prevented.  Similarly,  certain  gambling  of- 
fenses and  offenses  related  to  private  sexual 
behavior,  for  which  the  appropriateness  of 
applying  criminal  sanctions  Is  In  itself  ques- 
tionable, should  be  exempted. 

In  sum.  crime  on  ball,  as  It  should  be  con- 
ceived In  discussing  preventive  detention, 
would  be  limited  to  those  serious  offenses  in- 
volving personal  violence  committed  while 
a  person  is  en  pretrial  release  for  a  similar 
crime.  With  this  understanding.  It  Is  appro- 
priate to  Inquire  as  to  what  information  is 
available  concerning  the  extent  of  crime  on 
bail  as  th\is  defined. 

The  amount  of  crime  on  bail 
In  1967,  t^e  President's  Crime  Commission 
concluded  that  "the  United  States  is  today, 
in  the  era  of  the  high  speed  computer,  trying 
to  keep  track  of  crime  and  criminals  with  a 
system  that  was  less  than  adequate  in  the 
days  of  the  horse  and  buggy."  •*  The  absence 
of  accurate  factual  Information  becomes 
graphically  evident  when  attempting  to  assess 
the  amount  of  crime  on  bail.  Initially,  it 
would  be  desirable  to  know  at  least  the  num- 
ber and  types  of  crimes  committed  by  per- 
sons on  ball;  since,  however,  there  Is  no  con- 
clusive evidence  of  the  amount  or  type  of 
crime  on  ball."  It  Is  necessary-  to  rely  on 
arrest  and  Indictment  figures  as  an  Indica- 
tion of  the  scope  of  the  problem. 

Although  last  year  the  Hart  Committee 
noted  that  "estimates  of  crime  allegedly  com- 
mitted while  on  bail  range  from  6%  to 
70%,"'^  these  figures  at  best  reflect  the  sta- 
tistical uncertainty  of  the  amount  of  crime 
on  ball.  Giving  suiHX>rt  to  the  lower  percent- 
age, the  D.C.  Crime  Commission  found  that 
only  7.5  percent  of  those  felony  defendants 
released  on  trial  or  appeal  bonds  between 
January  1,  1963,  and  October  8.  1965.  were 
rearrested  and  held  for  grand  Jury  action  on 
other  felony  charges  allegedly  committed 
while  on  ball."  The  percentage  of  the  same 
group  charged  with  crimes  of  violence  while 
on  baU  WM  4.ft  percent."  The  Bart  Commit- 
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tee.  limiting  Its  figures  to  pretrial  release, 
reported  that  of  the  more  than  2,500  persons 
indicted  In  the  District  of  Columbia  In  1968. 
153  (5.9  percent)  were  reindicted  for  offenses 
committed  while  on  ball."' 

Thus,  while  certainty  Is  unattainable,  pres- 
ent Indications  are  that  the  total  number  of 
felony  defendants  Indicted  for  other  felonies 
allegedly  committed  on  pretrial  release  is  less 
than  10  percent  of  all  accused  felons  on  pre- 
trial release.  Furthermore,  the  number  of  de- 
fendants charged  with  and  convicted  of  vio- 
lent crimes  on  ball,  whatever  the  nature  of 
the  original  felony  charge,  is  probably  only 
about  three  to  five  percent.  Although  the 
amount  of  crime  on  ball  that  would  continue 
to  exist  If  less  stringent  recommendations 
were  effected  is  a  highly  pertinent  question, 
it  Is  presently  unanswerable. 

Projxinents  of  preventive  detention  have 
taken  varying  positions  on  the  importance  of 
present  statistical  evidence  of  the  amount 
of  crime  on  ball.  Both  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Crime  Commission"'  and  the  Hart 
Committee"  attempted  to  evaluate  the 
amount  of  crime  on  ball  in  order  to  support 
their  recommendations  for  preventive  deten- 
tion, and  the  Senate  Hearings  In  January 
1969.  discussed  various  statistics  at  length."' 
In  August  1969,  an  administration  spokes- 
man, responding  to  an  editorial  challenge  to 
the  need  for  preventive  detention.*"  relied  on 
both  a  statistical  study  indicating  that  70 
percent  of  robbery  defendante  granted  pre- 
trial release  were  rearrested  for  other  offenses 
allegedly  committed  while  on  bond  "•  and  FBI 
figures  showing  that  crime  in  general  is  com- 
mitted by  recidivists.""  The  accuracy  and  va- 
lidly of  the  former  study  has  been  severely 
criticized  as  equating  arrest  with  commission 
of  the  offense  and  falling  to  distinguish  the 
types  of  bail  offenses.""  The  latter  informa- 
tion does  not  appear  relevant  to  crime  on 
bail  and  seems  to  suggest  that  a  basic  argu- 
ment in  support  of  preventive  detention 
should  be  that  there  is  simply  too  much 
crime.  Although  there  is  no  denying  that  the 
amount  of  crime  in  general  is  Increasing, 
such  an  argument  avoids  the  question  of 
whether  crime  on  ball  warrants  specific  and 
unusual  preventive  measures. 

The  latest  statement  of  the  Administra- 
tion's pHjsltion  recognizes  that  statistics  on 
ball  crime  are  "fragmentary,"  but  relies  on 
estimates  of  extensive  amounts  of  unreported 
and  unsolved  crimes  to  explain  the  absence 
of  reliable  statistics.""  The  conclusion 
reached  Is  that  "the  problem  is,  by 
any  standard,  a  serious  one."  "■  Thus,  while 
Initially  conceding  the  relevance  of  an  in- 
quiry into  the  amount  of  crime  on  ball,  ad- 
vocates of  preventive  detention  have  now 
despaired  of  making  a  strong  statistical  case 
to  support  their  claim  of  an  epidemic  of  ball 
crime,  and  have  placed  their  reUance  on  the 
alarming  growth  rate  of  crime  in  general.'"* 

Identifying  the  bail  offender 
Once  the  policy  decision  has  been  made 
that  preventive  detention  should  be  imposed 
but  limited  in  application  to  certain  serious 
offenses,  the  next  area  of  Inquiry  is  the  pos- 
sibility and  probability  of  identifying  in  ad- 
vance those  persons  who,  if  released  on  ball, 
would  commit  the  crimes  sought  to  be  pre- 
vented. Unless  society  is  willing  to  tolerate 
the  Imprisonment  of  large  numbers  of  de- 
fendants on  a  random  or  statistical  basis,""  it 
Is  necessary  to  Identify  those  individuals  for 
whom  a  Judgment  can  be  made  that  the 
probability  of  committing  an  offense  while 
en  ball  is  so  strong  that  the  opportunity  to 
do  so  must  be  removed  by  incarceration. 
Moreover,  in  order  to  Instill  respect  for  the 
fairness  and  integrity  of  the  criminal  Justice 
system,  a  high  degree  of  accuracy  in  this 
prediction  must  be  demanded.  To  fur- 
ther   depersonallre    a    system    already    re» 
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sembling  an  assembly  line  would  exacer- 
bate the  dissatisfaction  with  the  ad- 
mlnlstraOon  of  law  felt  by  many  citizens."* 
Thus,  any  decision  to  enact  a  scheme  of  pre- 
ventive detention  must  be  foimded  upon  a 
demonstrated  ability  to  predict  specific  types 
of  future  criminal  activity,  particularly  since 
the  person  potentially  affected  has  not  been 
convicted  of  the  charge  against  him,  and  in 
the  case  of  a  "dangerous  crime,"  ""  may  be 
subject  to  detention  based  only  upon  a 
policeman's  decision  to  arrest  and  a  hearing 
that  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 

There  is  also  another  reason  why  the  com- 
mitting magistrate's  ability  to  predict  serious 
crime  on  bail  should  be  evidenced  betore  im- 
plementing a  policy  of  preventive  detention. 
Since  preventive  detention  in  operation  is  a 
"self-fulfilling  prophecy,"  once  in  effect  It 
would  be  Impossible  to  know  whether  an  in- 
carcerated defendant  would  In  fact  have  com- 
mitted a  serious  offense  had  he  been  granted 
pretrial  release.'"  It  does  not  take  an  oracle 
to  predict  that  the  amount  of  crime  on  ball 
win  decrease  If  fewer  defendants  are  released, 
and  such  "proof"  of  preventive  detention's 
effectiveness  In  reducing  crime  could  lead  to 
projxieals  for  Its  expanded  use.'™ 

Even  if  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  poten- 
tial ball  offenders  are  Identifiable,  It  is  still 
necessary  to  determine  the  degree  of  accuracy 
that  should  be  demanded.""  Resolution  of 
this  issue  turns  on  a  variety  of  value  Judg- 
ments, involving  the  balance  between  liberty 
of  the  Individual  and  the  need  for  public 
safety,  the  cost  of  detention,  the  burden 
upon  courts  of  making  detention  decisions, 
and  the  effect  of  detention  decisions  upon 
subsequent  trials  and  sentences."'  Neverthe- 
less, the  difHcult  question  of  the  degree  of  ac- 
curacy required  is  reached  only  if  there  Is 
some  substantial  ability  to  predict,  and  such 
an  ability  is  not  only  undemonstrated,  but 
instinct  with  perhaps  unsolvable  problems.'" 

Predicting  that  a  person  will  commit 
crime  on  ball  Is  further  complicated  by  the 
requirement  of  finding  that  no  conditions  of 
release  will  "reasonably  assure  the  safety  of 
any  other  person  or  the  community."  "'  A 
similar  test  is  applied  currently  under  the 
Ball  Reform  Act  for  release  In  capital  cases 
and  cases  pending  appeal,"*  but  the  Act's 
broad  grant  of  authority  to  the  court  to  set 
release  conditions  "«  requires"  a  highly  specu- 
lative inquiry  Into  the  etiology  of  a  particu- 
lar crime  before  such  a  finding  can  validly 
be  made.  Thus,  if  financial  motives  appear  to 
vinderlle  a  defendant's  criminal  offenses,  a 
release  condition  requiring  him  to  obtain  and 
maintain  steady  employment  may  reduce  the 
likelihood  of  crime  on  ball  and  danger  to 
the  community.  Because  of  the  subjective  na- 
ture of  .the  inquiry  and  the  many  Intangible 
factors  Involved,  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
what  other  circumstances  the  court  should 
consider,  such  as.  for  example,  the  likeli- 
hood of  a  financial  crisis  in  defendant's  fam- 
ily as  might  be  caused  by  unexpected  hos- 
pitalization expenses  or  the  availability  and 
efficacy  of  counseling  services  for  a  defend- 
ant whose  offenses  are  in  part  the  result  of 
psychological  problems.  Even  for  the  class  of 
persons  generally  considered  the  most  pre- 
dictable recidivists — narcotics  addicts  who 
commit  crimes  to  suppwrt  their  addiction — 
the  encouraging  restUts  of  methadone  main- 
tenance programs  suggest  a  possible  way  to 
break  the  cycle  of  recidlvous  behavior. 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulty  and  sub- 
jectivity of  such  Inquiries,  which  must  be 
made  under  present  law  in  assessing  the 
danger  posed  by  defendants  in  capital  cases 
and  cases  pending  appeal,  it  Is  not  contended 
that  the  likelihood  of  an  accurate  predic- 
tion Is  so  faint  and  the  prediction  should  not 
be  permitted.  Rather,  It  is  suggested  that 
such  speculative  predictions,  while  tolerable 
when  restricted  to  postconviction  release  and 
perhaps  to  release  of  defendants  charged 
with  capital  offenses,  are  not  sufficiently  ac- 


curate to  Justify  Incarceration  without  con- 
viction under  less  extreme  circumstances. 

Moreover,  even  when  Investigations  have 
been  conducted  to  determine  the  ability  to 
predict  future  violence,  the  results  have 
been  inconclusive.  To  date,  such  Investiga- 
tions generally  have  been  in  connection  with 
sentencing  and  parole  determinations,'"  in 
which  statistical  tabulations,  psychological 
testing,  presentence  reports,  and  psychiatric 
interviews  are  utilized.'"  Despite  re<tdy  ac- 
cess to  such  information,  most  of  which 
would  be  unavailable  at  a  detention  hearing 
held  at  the  outset  of  a  prosecution,  many 
authorities  on  parole  and  sentencing  still 
disclaim  any  ability  to  make  a  prediction  of 
futtire  violence."*  Similar  disclaimers  can 
be  found  In  the  testimony  of  persons  who 
have  studied  the  crime  on  bail  problem."* 

Although  one  might  expect  advocates  of 
preventive  detention  to  proffer  vigorous 
claims  and  statistics  In  support  of  the  pur- 
ported ability  of  Judges  to  predict  future 
criminal  activity,  such  is  not  the  case.  Fur- 
thermore, those  claims  that  are  made  amoujit 
to  either  unsupported  hopes  that  such  pre- 
dictions can  be  made  "°  or  arguments  that 
because  predictions  are  made  in  administer- 
ing other  aspects  of  criminal  Justice,  there 
Is  no  reason  not  to  rely  on  them  in  impos- 
ing preventive  detention,  particularly  since 
procedural  protections  are  afforded.'^  More 
Important  than  the  absence  of  claims,  how- 
ever, is  the  absence  of  any  proof  that  a  Judge 
can  identify  those  individuals  who  will  com- 
mit crime  on  bail.'*'  In  addition,  no  attempt 
to  test  this  ability  has  been  made,  although 
such  tests  could  be  administered  without 
serious  dlflBculty.  For  example,  although  util- 
izing the  likelihood  of  flight  standard  in  de- 
termining whether  to  grant  pretrial  release, 
ball-setting  magistrates  could  be  asked  to 
indicate  on  a  form  those  defendants  they 
would  have  detained  in  order  to  prevent  ball 
offenses,  the  basis  for  their  determination, 
and  any  additional  Information  thought 
necessary  or  desirable  to  make  such  a  de- 
cision. For  those  persons  released,  a  foUowup 
study  would  determine  the  existence  and  dis- 
position of  bail  offense  charges."*  Given  the 
ease  with  which  the  predictive  ability  of 
Judges  can  be  tested,  It  Is  unreasonable  to 
abandon  such  a  central  Issue  of  preventive 
detention  proposals  to  speculation. 

Appeal  to  the  existence  of  other  iM"e<licW'^'e 
decisions  In  the  administration  of  criminal 
justice  is  similarly  unpersuaslve.  Parole 
boards,  sentencing  Judges,  and  courts  setting 
appeal  bonds  deal  with  convicted  defendants 
who  no  longer  have  a  right  to  liberty  ,'2* 
and  authough  Judges  predicting  pretrial 
flight  are  not  dealing  with  persons  already 
convicted,""  pretrial  Incarceration  to  prevent 
flight  is  nearly  to  the  point  of  being  pro- 
hibited.*" Even  when  detention  does  result 
from  a  prediction  of  flight.  Its  purpose  and 
Justification  are  to  Insure  defendant's  pres- 
ence at  trial,  a  demonstrably  Important  ele- 
ment in  the  administration  of  Justice.'" 
Embarking  upon  a  system  of  preventive  de- 
tention would  constitute  a  significant  de- 
parture from  traditional  concepts  of  crim- 
inal Justice.  To  do  so  when  the  need  is 
imclear  would  be  precipitous;  to  do  so  with- 
out any  showing  that  those  persons  for  whom 
it  is  designed  can  be  accurately  identified 
would  be  tragic. 

THE  ADMINISTRAtrVE  BH-L 

Previous  legislative  proposals  i. 
Even  before  passage  of  the  Ball  Reform 
Act,  suggestions  for  a  preventive  detention 
system  were  being  discussed."*  The  D.C. 
Crime  Commission  recommended  legislation 
authorizing  30-day  detention  for  any  felony 
who  evidenced  "a  high  degree  of  probability" 
that  if  released,  he  would  seriously  injure 
another  or  be  a  "grave  menace  to  the  phys- 
ical safety  of  the  public."  "•  Likewise,  a  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Bar  Association,  as 
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part  of  a  project  to  develop  minimum  stand- 
ards for  criminal  Justice,  considered,  but 
subsequently  rejected,  a  tentative  preven- 
tive detention  proposal."'' 

Under  the  proposal  considered  by  the  ABA 
committee,  imposition  of  preventive  deten- 
tion for  a  30-day  period  would  have  been  au- 
thorized with  respect  to  a  defendant  charged 
with  (1)  a  felony  committed  on  bond;  (2) 
a  felony  Involving  infliction  of  or  threat  to 
Inflict  serious  bodily  harm;  (3)  any  felony 
if  the  defendant  had  been  convicted  within 
the  preceding  five  years  for  a  violent  felony; 
and  (4)  any  felony  if  a  "high  degree  of  prob- 
ability" were  found  that  if  released,  defend- 
ant wotild  Inflict  or  threaten  to  inflict  serious 
bodily  harm  in  order  to  intimidate  wit- 
nesses.'="  An  evidentiary  hearing  also  would 
have  been  required,  at  which  the  burden 
would  be  on  yie  prosecution  to  show  the 
need  for  deteo^on  by  "clear  and  convincing 
evidence."  '*»  Furthermore,  to  deal  with  the 
difficulties  of  predicting  violence  and  to  min- 
imize p  Dtential  abuse,  the  proposals  required 
that  in  all  cases  the  court  additionally  find 
a  "high  degree  of  probability  that  the  de- 
fendant, if  released,  would  Inflict  serious 
bodily  harm  on  another."  '"  ITius,  a  clear  and 
definite  standard  was  set  forth,  focusing  the 
magistrate's  attention  on  the  particular  pre- 
diction he  was  asked  to  make,  and  the  policy 
decision  of  which  varieties  of  danger  would 
Justify  use  of  detention  was  resolved  in  the 
proposed  statute  itself. 

The  ABA  committee,  however,  in  rejecting 
the  concept  of  preventive  detention,  recog- 
nized both  the  lack  of  information  concern- 
ing the  extent  of  crime  on  bail  and,  notwith- 
standing the  clear  standard  to  be  applied, 
the  difficulties  In  predicting  criminal  behav- 
ior during  the  release  period."*  These  In- 
herent problems  recognized  by  the  ABA  can 
serve  as  guidelines  for  an  evaluation  of  the 
bills  Introduced  on  behalf  of  the  Administra- 
tion to  establish  a  preventive  detention  pro- 
gram. 

Senate  Bill  2600 

Classes  of  Defendants  Eligible  for  Deten- 
tion.—Senate  bill  2600.'-'*  embodying  the  Ad- 
ministration's preventive  detention  proposal, 
establishes  three  basic  classes  eligible  for  de- 
tention: those  charged  wl\,h  a  "dangerous 
crime.''  those  charged  with  a  "crime  of 
violence."  and  those  who  attempt  to  intimi- 
date witnesses  or  Jurors.""  Once  a  person  is 
found  to  be  Included  in  one  of  these  classes 
and  upwn  determinations  that  there  Is  sub- 
stantial probability  he  committed  the  of- 
fense and  that  no  release  conditions  will  as- 
sure the  safety  of  other  perstm?  or  the  com- 
munity, detention  must  be  iniposed.'*' 

With  regard  to  "dangerous  crime,"  the 
Justice  Department  claims  that  the  class  is 
"restrictively  deflned  to  cover  offenses  with 
high  risk  of  additional  public  danger  If  the 
defendant  is  released."'*  Nevertheless,  for 
defendants  falling  within  this  class,  neither 
a  prior  conviction  nor  an  arrest  for  other 
violent  acts  is  required  in  order  to  impose 
pretrial  detention.'™  The  "high  risk"  of- 
fenses Included  within  this  category  are  rob- 
bery and  attempted  robbery,  in  which  force 
or  threats  are  involved;  biu-glary  and  at- 
tempted burglary  of  residences  or  business 
premises;  arson  and  attempted  arson  of  res- 
idences or  business  premises;  rape,  carnal 
knowledge;  and  assault  with  intent  to  ootS= 
mlt  either;  taking  and  attempting  to  take 
indecent  liberties  with  minors;  and  felonies 
charging  sale  or  distribution  of  narcotic,  de- 
pressant, or  stimulant  drugs.'*" 

Implicit  In  the  Administration's  proposal 
to  impose  preventive  detention  upon  those 
persons  charged  with  a  "dangerous  crime"  is 
the  clear  use  of  an  arrest  as  a  factual  basis 
for  predicting  future  violence.  One  might  ex- 
pect, therefore,  a  strong  shovrtng  that  per- 
sons  charged   with   such    offenses  commit 
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serious  and  violent  crimes  on  bail.  The  claim 
made,  however,  is  much  more  modest:  "There 
is  .  .  .  some  evidence  that  the  recldivlsion 
rate  among  robbers  and  perhaps  burglars 
is  markedly  higher  than  In  other  categories 
of  crimes." '"  In  addition  to  offering  no  evi- 
dence with  regard  to  the  other  crimes  cate- 
gorized as  "dangerous,"  by  making  general 
reference  to  a  higher  recldlvlslm  rate  such 
.  claim  indicates  nothing  about  the  offense 
precipitating  the  subsequent  arrest  or  indict- 
ment. While  some  meaningful  limitation  has 
been  Imposed  upon  the  definition  of  "dan- 
gerous crimes"  by  eliminating  the  pickpocket 
version  of  robberies,  some  of  the  other 
"limitations"  can  be  classified  only  as  trivial. 
For  example,  arson  is  limited  by  exclusion  of 
the  burning  of  crops,  fences,  woods,  and  hay- 
stacks; '"  burglary,  which  Is  "limited"  to  re- 
sidences and  commercial  establishments, 
presumably  excludes  entry  into  stables, 
steamboats,  canalboats,  vessels  or  other 
watercraft,  and  railroad  cars.'*» 

Furthermore,  those  offenses  included  in  the 
class  of  dangerous  crimes  do  not  In  them- 
selves constitute  "proof"  that  the  persons  ac- 
cused would  present  a  high  risk  of  violence  if 
released  on  ball.  Burglars  make  every  effort 
to  enter  premises  when  they  are  unoccupied. 
Residential  burglaries  nearly  always  occur 
during  the  daytime,  and  burglaries  of  com- 
mercial establishments  generally  take  place 
at  night."  A  survey  of  855  of  the  904  house- 
breakings reported  In^the  District  of  Colum- 
bia during  a  one-month  period  In  1965  re- 
vealed that  only  10  homes  were  occupied  at 
the  time  of  the  offense."*  A  similar  survey 
disclosed  that  carnal  knowledge — Inter- 
course with  victims  under  sixteen — was  non- 
forcible  In  more  than  half  of  the  cases  ex- 
amined."" With  regard  to  drug  offenders, 
merely  witnessing  "street-corner  addict- 
pushers,"  who  constitute  the  vast  numlser  of 
narcotics  offenders  prosecuted  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  should  suggest  that  more  sub- 
stantial support  Is  needed  than  conclusory 
generalizations  of  their  high  risk  of  vio- 
lence."" It  is  Insufficient  to  say  "the  tie  be- 
tween narcotics  and  crime  Is  widely  recog- 
nized" and  "(tlhose  persons  involved  in  the 
sale  of  .  .  .  drugs  are  often  highly  organized 
and  can  generally  be  considered  dangerous 
criminals."  "» 

The  second  group  eligible  for  detention, 
those  charged  with  "crimes  of  violence,"  cafi~ 
be  detained  only  if  the  alleged  offense  was 
committee  while  on  bail,  parole,  or  probation 
and  the  prior  charge  was  also  a  crime  of 
violence:  If  defendant  has  been  convicted  of 
a  crime  of  violence  within  the  preceding  10 
years;  or  if  defendant  is  a  drug  addict."' 
"Crime,  of  violence"  is  broadly  defined  to 
include  such  offenses  as  robbery,  burglary, 
arson,  rape,  carnal  knowledge,  homicide,  as- 
sault with  intent  to  commit  any  offense,  and 
felonious  attempts  to  commit  the  aforemen- 
tioned '•"*  The  explanation  that  accompanies 
the  Administration's  bill  describes  the  cate- 
gory of  violent  crimes  as  one  "firmly  tied  to 
pais't  conduct  Justifying  a  generalized  Infer- 
ence of  future  dangerousness."  '^  Neither 
support  for  the  "generalized  inference"  nor 
a  definition  of  the  "future  dangerousness," 
however,  are  indicated. 

Detention  of  the  third  group — those  who 
threaten  witnesses  or  Jurors — is  justified  as 
a  codification  of  existing  case  law.'"  Since  It 
is  a  crime  Itself  to  threaten  witnesses  and 
may  result  in  prosecution  for  obstruction  of 
Justice.""  detention  of  such  offenders  is 
arguably  unnecessary.  Nevertheless,  the 
reason  for  the  abandonment  of  the  usual  pro- 
cedure of  arrest  and  prosecution  for  this  of- 
fense is  not  explained.  Additionally,  if  au- 
thority is  granted  to  terminate  release  for 
violation  of  release  conditions,  it  would  seem 
that  the  circle  of  witness  intimidation  could 
be  easily  broken  by  simply  revoking  bond  on 
the  original  charge  for  which  defendant  was 
Indicted.  It  should  be  noted  that  for  this 
category  of  eligible  defendants  the  criterion 


for  detention  is  not  a  prediction  that  de- 
fendant will  intimidate  witnesses,  but  rather 
a  finding,  based  upon  clear  and  convincing 
evidence,  that  such  acts  have  occurred.  The 
extent  to  which  defendants  who  threaten 
witnesses  or  Jurors  would  be  preventively 
detained  is  difficult  to  estimate;  the  necessity 
for  such  a  classification,  at  any  rate,  is 
dubious.'"' 

Scope  of  Coverage. — It  is  difficult  and  per- 
haps Impossible  to  obtain  an  accurate  esti- 
mate of  the  number  of  defendants  who  would 
be  subject  to  preventive  detention  under  a 
proposal  such  as  in  the  administration  bill, 
but  in  any  event  the  number  would  be  sub- 
stantial, almost  certainly  more  than  half 
of  those  defendants  prosecuted  in  the  D.C. 
federal  district  court.'*  Pertinent  staUstlcal 
data  suggests  this  conclusion.  In  fiscal  1968, 
1.737  criminal  cases  were  commenced  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  of  which  1.053  cases  are  broken 
down  Into  the  following  categories:  robbery 
(363),  burglary  (351),  sex  offenses  (95),  and 
narcotics  offenses  (244). '«  Admittedly,  these 
four  classiflcatlons  do  not  precisely  parallel 
the  offenses  Included  In  the  Administration's 
definition  of  "dangerous  crime."  '■'"  Some  of 
the  363  robbery  cases  were  the  pickpocket 
type,  an  offense  not  considered  a  "dangerous 
crime"  under  the  Administration's  pro[>o8ed 
bill;  similarly,  some  of  the  95  sex  offenses 
were  for  sodomy  and  thus  not  "dangerous 
crimes"  according  tc  the  Administration's 
definition.  Nevertheless,  the  total  number 
of  sodomy  offenses  was  probably  minimal, 
and  most  of  the  nondangerous  robberies  were 
probably  reduced  to  misdemeanors  and  tried 
in  the  court  of  general  sessions.'^  The  great 
majority  of  the  other  charges,  however. 
would  be  Included  in  the  classlflcation  of 
"dangerous  crimes"  and  without  any  addi- 
tional finding,  result  in  eligibility  for 
detention. 

A  substantial  number  of  defendants  also 
would  fall  within  the  category  of  those 
charged  with  a  "crime  of  violence"  who, 
within  the  preceding  10  years,  have  been  con- 
victed of  an  earlier  crime  of  violence.  Based 
upon  a  study  prepared  by  the  Stanford  Re- 
search Institute,  the  President's  Ccwamission 
on  Crime  in  the  District  of  Columbia  dis- 
closed that  39  percent  of  all  defendants  con- 
victed m  federal  district  court  had  prior 
telony  convictions  for  the  same  charge  and 
that  30  percent  previously  had  been  coa- 
vlcted  of  crimes  of  violence.'* 

One  other  factor  suggests  that  the  reach 
of  the  proposed  statute  would  be  broad.  Ball 
determinations  are  made  at  an  early  stage  in 
the  criminal  process,  generally  at  the  time 
of  the  Initial  appearance  before  a  magis- 
trate.'«»  but  when  charge  reductions  occur, 
as  is  frequently  the  case,  it  is  at  a  later  stage 
of  the  proceedings.'"  Under  the  administra- 
tion bill,  the  subsequent  reduction  of  a 
charge  to  an  offense  for  which  detention  Is 
not  authorized«does  not  necessarily  result  in 
release  of  a  detained  individual;  rather  it 
only  demands  that  he  be  treated  in  accord- 
ance with  the  amended  release  procedures  of 
section  3146  of  the  Ball  Reform  Act.'"  Since 
it  Is  generally  conceded  that  many  Judges 
have  been  ignoring  the  commands  of  section 
3146  and  detaining  defendants  by  imposing 
high  money  bonds  on  ostensible  risk-of- 
flight  grounds,""  it  Is  not  unreasonable  to 
assume  that  a  Judge  who  has  ordered  a  man 
detained  pursuant  to  the  proposed  preven- 
tive detention  bill  will  attempt  to  continue 
the  incarceration  on  the  pretext  of  risk  of 
flight. 

Safeguards  and  Required  Findings.— It  the 
problem  of  crime  on  bail  is  centered  in  a 
pathological  few.  It  U  difflcult  to  Justify  such 
a  broad  grant  of  detention.  Moreover,  the 
proposed  bill's  procedtires  and  standards  for 
making  the  detention  decision  afford  little 
protection  against  abuse  of  this  power.  Ttt 
bill  specifically  provides  that  ordinary  stand- 
ards governing  the  admissibility  of  evidence 
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do  not  apply.'"  and  while  the  defendant 
iB  given  the  right  to  cross-examine  witnesses 
at  the  detention  hearing,  this  right  Is  of 
little  value  If  no  such  witnesses  are  pre- 
sented and  the  "evidence"  consists  only  of 
the  U.S.  Attorney's  allegations.  Moreover,  al- 
though the  bin  requires  "clear  and  convinc- 
ing evidence," '"  this  provision  seems  to  have 
been  added  primarily  for  the  sake  of  appear- 
ances, since  It  applies  only  to  the  finding 
that  the  defendant  comes  within  the  class 
eligible  for  detention.'"  Regarding  the  'dan- 
gerous crime"  category,  clear  and  convincing 
evidence  can  be  found  simply  by  reading  the 
Information  or  felony  complaint,  which 
would  be  difficult,  if  not  Impossible,  to  dis- 
pute. Therf  would  also  be  little  problem  in 
determining  whether  a  defendant  has  been 
convicted  of  a  crime  of  violence  within  the 
previous  10  years.  With  respect  to  the  crucial 
finding,  however,  that  "no  condition  or  com- 
bination of  conditions  of  release  .  .  .  will 
reasonably  assure  th^  safety  of  any  other 
person  or  the  comcftunlty," '"  traditional 
evidentiary  rules  are  Suspended.  This  deter- 
mination requires  a  prediction  of  neither  spe- 
cific future  violence,  as  did  the  statue  con- 
sidered by  the  ABA.'*  nor  a  specific  fu- 
ture act. 

To  Justify  detaining  a  defendant  charged 
with  a  dangerous  crime  or  crime  of  violence, 
a  substantial  probability  that  the  defendant 
committed  the  offense  for  which  he  Is  under 
arrest  must  also  be  found.'"  Althotigh  such  a 
finding  Is  generally  relevant  to  a  prediction 
of  future  violent  offenses,  Its  purpose  seems 
to  be  to  obviate  complaints  that  Innocent 
persons  might  be  subjected  to  detention."" 
If  this  is  its  true  purpose,  a  serious  question 
arises  whether  due  process  as  a  prerequisite 
to  the  deprivation  of  liberty  would  be  vio- 
lated. In  addition,  the  finding  of  probable 
gtUlt  need  not  even  be  based  upon  Informa- 
tion disclosed  to  defendant  or  his  counsel, 
but  only  upon  "Information  presented  to  the 
Judicial  officer."'" 

To  further  protect  against  abuses  In  im- 
posing preventive  detention,  the  defendant 
Is  entitled  to  a  "hearing,"  which  affords  him 
the  right  to  present  Information  and  to 
cross-examine  witnesses  If  the  Government 
choose'.,  to  present  any.'"  Nevertheless,  de- 
feru  lint's  probable  guilt  may  be  determined 
by  a  Judge  on  the  basis  of  secret  Information. 
Furthermore,  although  defendant  has  a  right 
to  appointed  counsel,  this  right  may  be  for- 
feited, since  the  hearing  Is  held  Immediately 
iinless  defendant  has  the  presence  of  mind 
to  reqiiest  a  continuance  until  counsel  is 
provided."*  Thus,  serving  to  induce  waiver 
of  the  right  to  an  attorney,  a  premium  Is 
placed  upon  the  exercise  of  such  right— 
Immediate  detention  without  a  hearing.'" 

One  additional  finding  must  be  made  Ijef  ore 
detention  can  be  Imposed:  a  redetermina- 
tion that  "no  condition  or  combination  of 
conditions  will  reasonably  assure  the  safety 
of  any  other  person  or  the  community"  must 
be  made.'™  As  described  by  the  explanation 
accompanying  the  bU.,  "[lln  essence  this 
finding  is  the  Judicial  officer's  belief  that.  If 
released,  the  person  will  pose  a  danger  to  the 
community."  ■••  Since  the  danger  posed  Is  de- 
fined in  terms  of  ne'ther  the  Injury  to  be 
feared  nor  the  likelihood  of  Its  occurrence 
and  since  It  is  dlfflctilt  to  assign  any  mean- 
ing to  the  phrase  "or  the  community"  except 
to  Include  protection  from  offenses  not  In- 
volving personal  violence,  the  logical  con- 
clusion seems  to  be  that  the  dangers,  for 
example,  of  one  act  of  shoplifting  and  of 
dally  homicides  are  of  equal  dignity  for  pur- 
poses of  Imposing  preventive  detention. 
Moreover,  attention  Is  not  directed  to  de- 
fendant's future  acts,  which  might  cause 
qualms  about  the  abUlty  to  prognosticate, 
but  to  the  adequacy  of  conditions  that  have 
already  been  Judged  Inadequate  to  protect 
against  ball  offenses.^^ 
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CONCLUSION 

The  ABA'S  committee  on  minimum  stand- 
ards recognized  that  'the  American  court 
system  has  never  really  explored  alternatives 
short  of  outright  detention  In  an  effort  to 
curb  crime  while  on  release."  ••»  As  a  result 
of  the  lengthy  study  by  the  Hart  Committee 
on  the  administration  of  the  Ball  Reform  Act 
In  the  District  of  Columbia,  specific  recom- 
mendations were  proposed  to  minimize  the 
risk  of  ball  offenses.''™  A  year  later,  however, 
the  Committee  conceded  that  there  had  been 
little  Implementation  of  Its  suggestions.'"" 

Both  advocates  and  opponents  of  preven- 
tive detention  agree  that  speedy  trials  would 
greatly  reduce  the  amount  of  crime  on  ball.'"' 
but  while  the  problem  of  count  delay 
Is  substantial.  Indications  are  that  im- 
provement to  the  point  of  perfection  Is 
not  required  In  order  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  crime  on  ball.  If.  In  fact,  potential  ball 
offenders  could  be  Identified  In  advance, 
those  pyersons,  which  would  be  a  limited 
number,  could  be  selected  for  expedited  trial. 
A  study  prepared  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Hart  Committee  found  that  In  almost  50  per- 
cent of  the  cases  In  which  a  defendant  had 
been  Indicted  for  a  felony  allegedly  com- 
mitted while  on  bail  for  a  previous  felony 
offense,  the  second  crime  occurred  more  than 
90  days  after  return  of  the  first  Indictment."^ 
Thus,  if  trials  for  those  defendants  posing 
a  high  risk  of  crime  on  ball  could  be  held 
within  three  months  of  the  first  indictment, 
a  considerable  amount  of  crime  on  bail 
could  be  prevented,  without  the  necessity  of 
imposing  a  broadly  encompassing  scheme  of 
preventive  detention. 

In  spite  of  the  clear  paths  available  to  re- 
duce crime  on  ball,  however,  the  Adminis- 
tration has  chosen  the  Draconian  approach 
of  Isxge-scale  punitive  detention  before  con- 
viction. It  has  done  so  without  any  clear 
showing  of  need,  without  guidelines  for  iden- 
tifying ball  offenders,  and  without  adequate 
procedures  for  protecting  against  abuse.  In 
addition,  through  the  concept  of  preventive 
detention  it  rejects  the  criminal  trial  as  the 
fact-finding  prerequisite  for  the  Imposition  of 
punishment,  as  well  as  the  more  basic  prin- 
ciple that  Imprisonment  Is  not  imposed  for 
violations  before  they  occur.  Even  if  a  statute 
In  the  terms  of  Senate  bill  2600  can  survive 
constitutional  scrutiny.  It  seems  highly  un- 
desirable as  a  crime  prevention  measure. 
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(D.C.  Clr.  1836).  In  Lawrence,  Francis  Scott 
Key,  then  a  district  attorney,  urged  setting 
of  a  high  bond  to  preventively  detain  a  de- 
fendant who,  Imagining  himself  to  be  the 
King  of  England,  attempted  to  assassinate 
President  Jackson.  The  prosecutor's  view  ap- 
parently has  not  changed  with  the  passage 
of  time.  In  1969,  the  chief  of  the  criminal 
division  of  the  United  States  Attorney's  Of- 
fice m  the  District  of  Columbia  acknowledged 
a  general  policy  of  holding  persons  accused 
of  threats  against  the  President  on  high  ball 
until  a  "mental,  criminal  and  narcotics 
check"  h&d  been  run.  Washington  Post,  Aug. 
18.  1969,  §  A,  at  1.  col.  1.  Unreasonable  ball 
also  was  recently  used  In  Chicago  to  detain 
members  of  the  Blackstone  Rangers  during 
a  "long,  hot  summer."  D.  Oaks  &  W.  Lehman, 
A  Criminal  JtJSTiCE  System  and  the  Indi- 
gent 97-98  n.   152    (1968). 

In  England,  the  attempt  of  Judges  to  ne- 
gate the  right  to  ball  by  setting  excessive 
sums  was  one  of  the  complaints  precipitat- 
ing the  EngUsh  Bill  of  Rights.  1  W.  &  M.  1. 
c.  2,  i  1(10)  (1689);  see  9  W.  Holdsworth, 
supra  note  2,  at  118-19. 

'  The  Inequity  of  making  Imprisonment  be- 
fore conviction  dependent  upon  the  size  of 
a  man's  bankroll  has  been  highlighted  by 
Supremi.  Court  decisions  striking  down  fi- 
nancial resources  as  a  relevant  factor  In  the 
administration  of  criminal  Justice.  E.  g.. 
Douglas  V.  California,  372  U.S.  353  (1963) 
(appointed  counsel);  Griffin  v.  Illinois,  351 
U.S.  12  (1956)  (right  to  free  trtal  transcript) . 
See  generally  Longsdorf .  Is  Bail  a  Rich  Man's 
Privilege?,  7  PJIX).  309  (1947) .  This  disparity 
of  treatment  Is  exaggerated  as  delays  in  the 
trial  process  increase. 

•18  U.8.C.  a  3146-52  (Supp.  IV.  1969).  See 
generally  Ervln,  The  Legislative  Role  in  Bail 
Reform.  35  Geo.  Wash.  L.  Rev.  429  (1967); 
Wald  &  Freed,  The  Bail  Reform  Act  of  1966: 
A  Practitioner's  Primer,  62  A.B.A.J.  940 
(1966). 

">  In  some  Instances,  bondsmen  demand 
"collateral"  In  addition  to  the  premium.  Col- 
lateral, however,  is  not  generally  supplied  by 
the  accused  himself,  but  by  his  family  or 
friends. 

"  See  Note.  Bail:  An  Ancient  Practice  Re- 
examined, 70  Yale  L.J.  966,  973  (1961) . 

'-  See  Ares.  Rankin  &  Sturz,  The  Manhattan 
Bail  Project:  An  Interim  Report  on  the  Use 
of  Pre-Trial  Parole,  38  N.T.U.L.  Rev.  67 
(1963). 

"  See  R.  MoLLEtJR,  Bah.  Reform  in  the 
Nation's  Capital  (1966) . 

"  Such  factors  would  Include  length  of 
residence  In  the  area,  employment,  and  rela- 
tives and  friends  residing  locally.  The  Inter- 
view forms  used  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
are  reprinted  In  R.  Molleur,  supra  note  13, 
at  A84-A87. 

'»  A  certain  amount  of  "evaluation,"  how- 
ever, was  conducted  by  the  various  release 
programs  In  determining  those  offenses  for 
which  they  would  recommend  a  defendant's 
release.  Many  of  the  projects  considered  only 
misdemeanor  defendants  and  some  only  cer- 
tain misdemeanor  offense*.  In  contrast,  the 
District  of  Columbia  Ball  Project  considered 
nearly  all  offenses  as  "eligible."  See  R. 
MOLLIX7R,  supra  note  13.  at  60-51. 

"  "A  solution  I  to  the  problem  of  crime  on 
ball]  goes  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present 
propyosal  and  Involves  many  difficult  and  com- 
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plex  problems  which  require  deep  study  and 
analysis.  The  present  problem  of  reform  of 
existing  ball  procedures  demands  an  Immedi- 
ate BOlutlpn.  It  should  not  be  delayed  by  con- 
slderatloiv  of  the  question  of  preventive  de- 
tention." (H.R.  Rep.  No.  1541.  89th  Cong.,  2d 
Sess.  6  (1966).  A  similar  disclaimer  was  en- 
tered by  the  Senate.  S.  Rep.  No.  750,  89th 
Cong..  1st  Sess.  5  (1966) .) 

"  1969  Hearings,  supra  note  4. 

'"  Hearings  on  Amendments  to  the  Bail 
Reform  Act  of  1966  Before  the  Subcomm.  on 
Constitutional  Rights  of  the  House  Comm. 
on  the  Judiciary,  91st  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (1969) . 
In  addition,  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  held  hearings  In  No- 
vember 1969,  on  Senator  Tydlngs'  preventive 
detention  proposal  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Hearings  on  S.  3034  Before  the  Sen- 
ate Comm.  on  the  District  of  Columbia,  91st 
Cong.,  1st  Sees.,  pt.  6  (1969);  see  note  177 
infra. 

'»S.  2600.  91st  Cong..  1st  Sess.  (1969)  [here- 
inafter cited  as  S.  2600 1 .  All  references  to  the 
Administration's  proposal  will  be  cited  to 
the  Senate  bill.  The  proposal,  if  enacted, 
would  both  amend  sections  of  and  add  sec- 
tions to  the  Ball  Reform  Act  of  1966.  18  U.S.C. 
§§  3146-52  (Supp.  IV,  1969) .  For  the  conven- 
ience of  the  reader,  these  section  numbers 
will  also  be  Indicated.  For  the  text  of  S.  2600. 
comments  of  the  Attorney  General,  and  an 
explanatory  statement  on  the  proposed 
amendments,  see  Cong.  Rec,  vol.  115,  pt.  14, 
pp.  19259-19264.  Three  days  after  Senator 
Hruska  Introduced  S.  2600,  Congressman 
McCuIloch  Introduced  an  Identical  bill  in 
the  House.  H.R.  12806,  91st  Cong.,  1st  Sess. 
1969). 

=^See,  e.g..  R.  Goldfarb,  Ransom  127-49 
(1965);  President's  Comm'n  on  Crime  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Report  513»-27, 
930-36  (1966)  [hereinafter  cited  as  D.C. 
Crime  Comm'n  Report);  President's  Comm'n 
on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration 
of  Justice.  Task  Force  Report:  The  Courts 
30-40  (1967)  (hereinafter  cited  as  Task 
Force  Reports  Courts);  Foote.  supra  note 
3.  at  963-65;  Note,  Preventive  Detention  Be- 
fore Trial.  79  Haev.  L.  Rev.  1489  (1966). 

="  This  article  does  not  treat  the  constitu- 
tional status  of  the  right  to  bail,  the  pre- 
sumption of  Innocence,  or  the  right  to  due 
process  of  law.  For  a  discussion  of  these  is- 
sues, see  American  Bab  Association  Project 
ON  Minimum  Stajtoards  for  Criminal  Jus- 
tice, Standards  Relating  to  Pretrial  Re- 
lease 66-71  (Approved  Draft  1968)  [herein- 
after dted  as  ABA  Mikimum  Standabds); 
Foote,  The  Coming  Constitutional  Crisis 
in  Bail:  II.  113  U.  Pa.  L.  Rev.  1125  (1965); 
Mitchell.  Bail  Reform  and  the  Constitution- 
ality of  Pretrial  Detention,  56  Va.  L.  Rzv. 
1223  (1969);  Note,  Preventive  Detention, 
supra  note  20,  at  1498-1505. 

^  Unless  otherwise  Indicated,  the  system 
for  detention  discussed  In  this  article  Is  that 
proposed  In  the  administration  bill,  S.  2600, 
gist  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (1969).  For  a  detailed 
discussion  of  the  bill's  provisions,  see  notes 
135-77  infra  and  accompanying  text. 

'^  Other  legal  factors  are  relevant  to  pre- 
ventive detention,  but  are  not  used  as  the 
Justification  for  detention.  Thus,  the  fact 
that  a  person  Is  already  on  bond  on  another 
charge  or  is  on  probation  or  parole  following 
an  earlier  conviction  may  be  utilized  In  re- 
incarcerating him.  In  such  cases,  however, 
detention  is  based  upon  violation  of  the  ear- 
lier conditions  of  release. 

«  See  W.  LaFave,  Arrest:  The  Decision  To 
Take  a  Suspect  into  Custody  3-4  ( 1965) . 

=i  See  Aspen,  Arrest  and  Arrest  Alterna- 
tives: Recent  Trends,  1966  U.  III.  L.P.  241, 
242.  This  concept,  however,  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  recent  criticism.  Id.  at  249-54. 

»  Henry  v.  United  States,  361  U.S.  98,  103 
( 1959) .  "It  must  be  recognized  that  whenever 
a  police  offloer  accosts  an  individual  and  re- 


strains his  freedom  to  walk  away,  he  has 
'seized'  that  person."  Terry  v.  Ohio.  392  U.S. 
1,16  (1968). 

^  Coetello  V.  United  States,  298  F.2d  99,  100 
(9th  Clr.  1962). 

"  See  Rummel.  Right  of  Late  Enforcement 
Officers  to  Use  Deadly  Force  to  Effect  an  Ar- 
rest, 16  N.YiJ.  749  (1968). 

=»  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  arrest  rec- 
ords are  required  by  statute,  D.C.  Code  Ann. 
55  4-134  to  134b  (1967). 

"Kennedy  v.  United  States.  122  U.S.  App. 
D.C.  291,  293,  353  F.2d  462,  466  (1966); 
United  States  v.  KeUy,  66  F.2d  67,  70  (2d  Clr. 
1932);  cf.  Escobedo  v.  IlUnols,  378  U.S.  478, 
498(1964)   (White,  J.,  dlssenUng). 

sttDC.  Code  Ann.  5  4-137  (1967). 

»^  There  is  some  authority  that  upon 
acquittal  a  defendant  can  compel  either  re- 
turn or  destruction  of  his  photograph.  See 
Itzkovltch  v.  Whltaker.  117  La.  708.  42  So. 
228  (1906):  cf.  Morrow  v.  District  of  Colum- 
bia, 417  F.2d  728  (D.C.  Clr.  1969) ,  rev'g  In  re 
Alexander,  243  A.2d  901  (D.C.  1968)  (Judge 
has  authority  to  enjoin  dissemination  or 
use  of  arrest  record);  United  States  v.  Mc- 
Leod.  385  F.2d  734.  749-50  (5th  Clr.  1967) 
(records  of  harasslng-type  arrests  of  civil 
rights  demonstrators  ordered  expunged ) ; 
United  States  v.  Kalish.  271  F.  Supp.  968 
(D.P.R.  1967) ;  State  ex  rel:  Reed  v.  Harris. 
348  Mo.  426,  433,  153  S.W.2d  834.  837  (1941) 
(innocent  pyerson  may  have  fingerprint  rec- 
ords and  photograph  returned ) . 

"•••See  Terry  v.  Ohio,  392  U.S.  1,  17  n.l3 
(1968)    (description  of  se3U"ch  procedure). 

"  Appearance  In  a  lineup  may  be  com- 
pelled under  some  circumstances  even 
though  the  suspect  has  been  released  on 
bond.  United  States  v.  Allen,  408  P.2d  1287 
(D.C.  Clr.  1969),  But  cf.  Adams  v.  United 
States,  130  U.S.  App.  D.C.  203,  399  F.2d  574 
(1968).  Legislation  recently  has  been  pro- 
posed to  require  suspects  for  whom  probable 
cause  to  arrest  was  lacking  to  appear  for 
'■various  Identlflcatlon  procedures.  S.  2997, 
91st  Cong.  1st  Sess.  (1969);  see  Cong. 
Rec.  Voa.  115,  pt.  21,  pp.  28896-28900. 

^  An  arrested  person  may  have  his  name 
associated  with  a  crime  by  the  press.  If  he 
has  funds,  he  may  be  required  to  pay  a  sub-  y 
stantlal  fee  to  a  bondsman  In  order  to  obtain 
his  release  and  to  an  attorney  to  represent 
him,  and  he  runs  the  risk  that  he  will  lose 
his  Job  prior  to  obtaining  release.  If  the  Judge 
believes  that  he  is  likely  to  flee  or  desires  to 
confine  him  for  other  reasons,  unattainable 
ball  conditions  may  be  set,  and  if  detained, 
he  generally  will  be  confined  In  a  Jail  that  is 
in  worse  condition  than  a  prison.  See  J.  Camp- 
bell, J.  SARm  &  D.  Stang,  Law  and  Order 
Reconsidered  574-80  (Report  to  the  Nat'l 
Comm'n  on  the  Causes  aind  Prevention  of 
Violence,  1969).  Professor  Foote  has  noted 
Ironically  that  after  conviction,  a  prisoner's 
"standard  of  living  is  almost  certain  to  rise." 
Foote.  supra  note  21,  at  1144. 

"Draper  v.  United  States.  358  U.S.  307 
(1959). 

"  Many  Jurisdictions  have  statutorily 
changed  this  common  law  rule  for  selected 
misdemeanors.  See  e.g.,  D.C.  Code  Ann.  5  23- 
306  (1967)  (possession  of  burglar  tools,  dan- 
gerous weajxjns,  or  lottery  tickets) ;  D.C.  Code 
Ann.  §33-402  (1967)  (possession  or  sale  of 
narcotic  drug) . 

s"  Ford  v.  United  States.  122  U.S.  App.  D.C. 
259,  352  F.  2d  927  (1965)  (en  banc) .  Ford  also 
notes  that  in  the  exercise  of  lis  supervisory 
power,  the  court  can  compel  resort  to  a 
magistrate  If  "a  practice  of  not  getting  war- 
rants, even  though  practicable  to  do  so.  was 
resulting  In  a  significant  number  of  unrea- 
sonable arrests,  inflicting  an  injustice  upon 
the  immediate  victims  as  well  as  .i  strain 
upon  the  Judicial  machinery."  Id.  at  265,  352 
F.  2d  at  933. 

"  Fed.  R.  Ceim.  P.  6;  see  Mallory  v.  United 
States,  354  U.S.  449  (1957) .  Currently  there  U 


no  procedure  for  testing  the  validity  of  a 
misdemeanor  arrest,  although  such  validity 
may  be  decided  as  an  ancillary  Issue  to  a 
ruling  on  the  admissibility  of  evidence  ob- 
tained Incident  to  the  arrest.  The  DC.  Cir- 
cuit, however,  recently  held  in  affirming  the 
grant  of  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  that  a  Juve- 
nile being  detained  pending  a  hearing  on  a 
law  violation  charge  In  Juvenile  cofirt  Is  oon- 
stltut4onally  entitled  to  a  hearing  on  the  ex- 
istence of  probable  cause.  Cooley  v.  Stooe, 
414  F.3d  1213  (D.C.  Clr.  1969);  accord.  Bald- 
win V.  Lewis,  300  F.  Supp.  1220  (E.D.  Wis. 
1969)  This  ruling  seems  equally  applicable 
to  mlsdoneanors.  although  habeas  corpus 
may  be  an  awkward  procedure  when  com- 
pared to  a  rule  5  preliminary  hearing. 

•»  See  Note.  Criminal  Law:  The  Right  to  Re- 
sist an  Unlawful  Arrest:  An  Outdated  Con- 
cept?, 3  Tulsa  L.J.  40  (1966). 

"  Beck  V.  Ohio.  379  U.S.  89  (1964) . 

«Hlll  V.  United  States.  418  P.2d  449  (DC 
Clr.  1968);  Hutcherson  v.  United  Stetes,  120 
U.S.  App.  D.C.  274,  281.  345.  P.2d  964.  971 
(Bazelon.  C.J..  concurring),  cert  denied,  382 
U.S.  894  (1966);  Taglavore  v  United  States. 
291  F.2d  262,  265  (9th  Clr  1961) . 

"Compare  Terry  v.  Ohio,  392  U.S.  1.  24.  29- 
30  (1968)  (showing  of  need  to  search  for 
weapon),  uHth  Slbron  v.  New  York,  392  U.S. 
40,  62-66  (1968)  (Inadequate  showing  of  need 
to  search  for  narcotics ) . 

"  In  striking  down  a  portion  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  vagrancy  statute.  Judge  Robin- 
son quoted  with  approval  the  trial  Judge's 
characterization  of  the  unlawful  purpose  of 
the  vagrancy  law  as  "one  of  preventive  con- 
viction Imposed  upKsn  those  who  because  of 
their  background  and  behavior  are  more 
likely  than  the  general  public  to  commit 
crimes,"  and  added  that  the  "statistical  like- 
lihood that  a  particular  societal  segment  will 
engage  in  criminality  is  not  permissible  as 
an  all-out  substitute  for  proof  of  individual 
guilt."  Ricks  v.  District  of  Columbia.  414  P.2d 
1097.  1109-10  (DC.  Clr.  1968);  see  Note.  Use 
Of  Vagrancy-Type  Laws  for  Arrest  and  Deten- 
tion of  Suspicious  Persons,  69  Yale  L.J.  1361 
(1950). 

«D.C.  Code  Ann.  5  24-301(a)  (1967). 

«/d.  55  22-3603  to -3511. 

'■Id.  a  21-541  to  ^51. 

"Id.  5  24-301  (d). 

♦•Millard  v.  Cameron,  126  U.S.  App.  DC. 
383.  373  F.2d  468  (1966):  Rouse  v.  Cameron, 
125  U.S.  App.  DC.  366.  373  F.2d  461  (1966) . 

"Miller  V.  BlaJock,  411  F.2d  648.  549  (4th 
Clr.  1969)  (Haynsworth.  C.J.);  cf.  Baxstrom 
V.  Herold.  383  U.S.  107  (1966):  Cameron  v. 
Mullen.  128  U.S.  App.  DC.  235.  387  P.2d  193 
(1967).  '' 

"D.C.  Code  Ann.  5  24-301   (1967). 

"Marcey  v.  Harris,  400  F.2d  773  (D.C.  Clr. 
1968). 

"  Sec  generally  note  4  supra.  It  Is  generally 
conceded  that  Judges  in  fact  set  high  bonds  to 
assure  confinement  of  individuals  they  con- 
sider dangerous.  See,  e.g.,  1969  Hearings,  supra 
note  4.  a/t  289;  Mitchell,  supra  note  21.  at 
1237.  Indeed,  propwnents  of  preventive  de- 
tention sometimes  argue  that  one  of  Its  vir- 
tues win  be  to  bring  this  practice  out  in  the 
open  where  it  can  be  controlled.  The  desira- 
bility, however,  of  legitimizing  an  illegal, 
sub  rosa  practice  by  adopting  It  as  an 
express  principle  seems  dubious.  Nor  does 
It  seem  likely  that  Judges  who  have  swallowed 
the  camel  of  clefujy  illegal  pretrial  detention 
under  the  Ball  Reform  Act  will  strain  at 
observing  the  procedures  of  the  proposed  de- 
tention scheme. 

<"  As  the  name  implies,  the  purpose  of  pre- 
ventive detention  Is  generally  considered  to 
be  the  protection  of  society  by  the  prevention 
of  future  crimes.  Some  Intent  to  punish  those 
persons  detained  for  the  crimes  they  would 
commit  If  free  and  for  the  crime  for  which 
they  were  arrested,  however,  also  appears  to 
be  involved.  In  either  case,  a  strong  relation- 
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ship  exists  between  the  purpose  of  the  con- 
finement and  the  adequacy  of  the  procedtires. 
See  Rouse  v.  Cameron.  125  U.S.  App.  D.C.  366, 
368  n.9,  373  P,2d  451.  453  n.9  (1968).  See  also 
Kennedy  v.  Mendoza-Martinez,  372  U.S.  144 
( 1963 ) :  text  at  notes  64-67  infra. 

-  One  exception  might  be  those  provisions 
of  S.  2600  dealing  with  narcotics  addicts.  See 
S.  2600S  2|§  3146  B]. 

'  The  Hart  Committee  stated  Its  belief  that 
••|p]reventlve  detention  Is  an  historically 
recognized  principle  and  Is  not  a  novel 
method  of  protecting  the  interests  of 
society."  Judicial  Council  Comm.  to  Study 
THE  Operation  of  the  Bail  Reform  Act  in 
THE  District  of  Columbia,  Report  32  ( 1969 ) 
I  hereinafter  cited  as  Hart  Comm.  Report). 

-•  See  Comment,  The  Administration  of 
Jwitice  in  the  Wake  of  the  Detroit  Civil  Dis- 
order of  July  1967,  66  Mich.  L.  Rev.  1544,  1573 
(1968). 

''  The  preliminary  hearing  and  grand  Jury 
procedures  in  felony  cases  are  examples.  Their 
effectiveness  is  limited,  however,  since  the 
grand  Jury  proceeding  Is  non-adversary,  and 
the  preliminary  hearing  Is  often  waived.  See 
H.  SuBiN.  Criminal  Justice  in  a  Metro- 
politan Court  158  (1966) . 

■■'  Proper,  in  this  context,  means  that  the 
defendant  committed  the  acts  charged  and 
that  these  acts  constitute  the  offense 
charged. 

"'  This  Inference  is  by  no  means  inexorable. 
Thus,  although  the  DC.  Crime  Commission 
found  that  the  ball  offenders  studied  "tend 
to  commit  felonies  of  the  same  typ«  as  the 
original  offense,"  it  also  noted  that  studies  of 
convicted  offenders  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia did  not  indicate  a  significantly  higher 
percentage  of  prior  violent  crimes  when  the 
most  recent  charge  was  an  offense  Involving 
violence.  D.C.  Crime  Comm'n  Report,  supra 
note  20.  at  136,  517.  MoreovAF^-the  President's 
Crime  Commission  noted  studies  of  recidi- 
vism showing  that  persons  Imprisoned  for 
murder,  rape,  and  aggravated  assault  were 
least  likely  to  commit  additional  crimes  after 
release.  President's  Comm'n  on  Law  En- 
forcement AND  Administration  op  Justice, 
Task  Force  Report  :  Crime  and  Its  Impact — 
An  Assessment  79  (1967)  (hereinafter  cited 
as  Task  Force  Report:  Crime]  . 

"  S.  2600.  supra  note  19,  5  2  (|  3U6A]. 

«  See  notes  105-27  infra  and  accompany- 
ing text. 

**  Under  the  Administration's  proposal,  this 
requirement  would  attach  to  those  defend- 
ants charged  with  "crimes  of  violence"  S 
2600  !2  [;3I46A(a)|.  Nothing  within  the 
present  concept  of  criminal  Justice,  how- 
ever, even  suggests  that  part  of  the  punish- 
ment for  a  present  conviction  should  be 
future  eligibility  for  detention. 

"S.  2600  S2  [5  3146A(b)(3)  (C)]. 

'^''  See  note  60  supra.  Richard  A.  McQee,  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  California  Youth  and 
Adult  Corrections  Authority,  has  commented 
that  "Ie]ven  the  person  who  has  committed 
a  violent  act  may  stop  at  one."  McGee, 
Obfectivity  in  Predicting  Criminal  Behavior, 
42  PRX).  192.  194  (1968).  Moreover,  a  be- 
havioral scientist  attempting  to  make  a  pre- 
diction of  future  violence  might  well  be  more 
interested  In  a  pattern  of  behavior  than  In  a 
single  act.  If  this  Is  a  better  predictive  basis, 
the  required  finding  should  be  a  substantial 
probability  of  particular  future  conduct 
based  upon  several  past  acts  of  a  similar 
nature.  See  Minnesota  ex  rel.  Pearson  v.  Pro- 
bate Court.  309  U.S.  270,  274  (1940);  Rome, 
Identification  of  the  Dangerous  Offender,  42 
P.RD.  195  (1966). 

"Mitchell,  supra  note  21,  at  1238-39.  Else- 
where in  the  same  article,  however,  the  At- 
torney General  notes  the  "almost  imlversal 
experience  of  law  enforcement  officials"  that 
persons  charged  with  premeditated  mvirder 
"are  the  least  likely  of  all  olTenders  to  be 
recidivists."  Id.  at  1236;  see  note  60  supra. 

•^  Mitchell,  supra  note  21,  at  1236-39.  The 


language  of  the  proposed  statute  requires  a 
substantial  probability  of  guilt,  not  convic- 
tion. The  analysis  accompanying  S.  2600 
points  out  that  the  "substantial  probability" 
of  guilt  requirement  "is  an  added  protection 
for  the  defendant  and  should  bar  the  pos- 
sibility of  detention  In  weak  government 
cases''  Cong  Rec.  Vol.  115.  pt.  14,  p.  19264). 
The  suggestion  seems  to  be  that  detention 
of  a  defendant  who  will  be  subsequently 
convicted  is  appropriate  whatever  the  likeli- 
hood that  he  will  commit  ball  offenses. 
It  Is  noteworthy  in  this  regard  that  less  than 
hall  of  all  defendants  sentenced  by  federal 
courts  in  fiscal  1968  received  sentences  of  Im- 
prisonment. Director  or  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  States  Courts,  Annual 
Report  264  (table  D5)    (1968). 

"•  See  ABA  Minimum  Standards,  supra  note 
21.  at  24. 

•■"See  Task  Force  Report:  Crime  39  (table 
19). 

■"  See  id. 

■'■  Id. 

'-D.C  Crime  Comm'n  Report,  supro  note 
20.  at  240-41. 

-■•Id. 

■'Task  Force  Report:  Crime  38. 

''■•  Even  when  a  defendant  is  caught  "red- 
handed"  and  properly  arrested,  subsequent 
evidence  may  reveal  that  his  mental  state  at 
the  time  of  the  offense  was  below  the  mini- 
mum necessary  for  criminal  responsibility.  In 
which  ca.se  an  acquittal  by  reason  of  Insanity 
will  result. 

■«A  nationwide  survey  for  the  President's 
Crime  Commission  Indicated  that  nearly  half 
the  population  thought  it  better  for  the  po- 
lice to  risk  arresting  an  Innocent  person  In 
a  doubtful  case  than  "to  be  really  sure  they 
are  getting  the  right  person"  before  making 
the  arrest.  Task  Force  Report:  Crime  92. 

"  ABA  Minimum  Standards  32. 

■»  Compare  18  U.S.C.  5  3146  (Supp.  IV, 
1969),  with  18  U.S.C,  I  3148  (Supp.  IV,  1969). 
The  legislative  history  of  the  Ball  Reform 
Act.  however.  Indicates  that  even  In  cases  of 
ball  pending  appeal,  the  defendant  Is  "pre- 
sumptively to  be  released,"  H.  Rep.  No. 
1541,  89th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  15  (1966):  S.  Rep. 
No.  750.  89th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  19  (1965) . 

■*  Director  op  the  Administrative  Office 
OF  the  United  States  Courts,  Annual  Re- 
port 174  (table  Bl)   (1968). 

'"Carbo  v.  United  States.  288  P.2d  686  (9th 
Clr.).  cert,  denied.  365  U.S.  860  (1961).  For  a 
full  discussion  of  the  Carbo  power  in  relation 
to  the  administration's  proposal  for  preven- 
tive detention,  see  notes  152-54  infra  and 
accompanying  text. 

"  A  recent  District  of  Columbia  case  ap- 
proves in  dictum  consideration  of  witness  In- 
timidation at  the  pretrial  stage.  See  United 
States  V.  Gilbert.  No.  23.711  (D.C.  Clr.,  Dec. 
17,  1969)   (per  curiam). 

"Senate  BUI  2600,  however,  does  contain 
s{>eclal  detention  provisions  for  persons  who 
Intimidate  witnesses  or  Jurors.  S.  2600  i  2 
[5  3146A(a)(3)]. 

"  See  notes  5'7-67  supra  and  accompanying 
text. 

"  Approximately  64%  of  all  stolen  cars  are 
recovered  within  48  hours;  only  12 '"^  are 
never  recovered.  Task  Force  Report:  Crime 
49. 

«  Although  insurance  Is  "usually  Involved" 
In  cases  of  auto  theft,  less  than  20%  of  all 
other  crime  losses  are  covered  by  Insurance. 
Id.  at  24,  58. 

"U.S.C.  }  3651  (1964). 

"  Cf.  ABA  Minimum  Standards  83;  Note, 
Preventive  Detention,  supra  note  20,  at  1505. 

*•  See  Note,  The  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit: 
1988-1969  Term,  58  Geo.  L.J.  80,  196-200 
(1969). 

"Task  Force  Report:  Crime  123. 

"Under  a  recent  grant  from  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration,  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  has  been  com- 


missioned to  undertake  an  extensive  study 
of  bail  crime 

■^  Hart  Comm.  Report,  supra  note  56,  at  18 
(emphasis  added).  The  Initial  experience  of 
bail  projects  suggests  that  with  regard  to  the 
group  of  defendants  who  are  not  likely  to 
flee,  the  amount  of  crime  on  bell  Is  negligi- 
ble. In  St.  Louis,  the  rearrest  rate  was  two 
percent  (4/170);  In  Des  Moines,  one  percent 
(2/160).  The  Vera  Project  in  New  York  City 
found  that  only  20  out  of  approximately 
3,200  persons  on  pretrial  releases  were  re- 
arrested; the  District  of  Columbia  Ball  Proj- 
ect reported  a  rearrest  rate  of  9.5%,  but  with 
only  about  two  percent  of  the  total  number 
of  persons  released  rearrested  on  "serious 
charges."  Note,  Preventive  Detention,  supra 
note  20.  at  1496. 

"-'D.C.  Crime  Comm'n  Report,  supra  note 
20.  at  514. 

■•^•/d.  at  931. 

»»  Hart  Comm.  Report  19. 

"  D.C.  Crime  Comm'n  Reports  514-20. 

^  Hart  Comm.  Report  18-28. 

^  1969  Hearings,  supra  note  4,  at  88-89, 
128-32. 

"Wall  Street  Journal,  Aug.  29,  1969,  at  8, 
col.  3;  see  Wall  Street  Journal,  July  31,  1969, 
at  10,  col.  1. 

""Hart  Comm.  Report  20-21. 

^">  See  generally  FBI,  Uniform  Crime  Re- 
ports:   Crime  in  the  United  States — 1968 

:  "  In  arriving  at  the  70 Tc  figure,  the  nature 
of  the  offenses  Involved  was  not  taken  into 
account,  and  arrests  themselves  were  relied 
upon  as  proof  that  the  offenses  occurred. 
A  partial  reexamination  of  the  data  sheets 
from  which  this  figure  was  compiled  Indi- 
cated that  27%  of  the  robbery  releasees  sur- 
veyed were  rearrested  for  violent  crimes. 
Hart  Comm.  Report  35. 

'"  The  suggestion  has  been  made,  which  is 
undoubtedly  correct,  that  "the  precise  extent 
of  recidivism  on  pretrial  release  can  never 
be  fully  documented."  Mitchell,  sxipra  note 
20,  at  1241. 

'"  Mitchell,  supra  note  20,  at  1241-42. 

^•■*But  see  note  90  supra.  According  to 
Senator  Ervln,  preliminary  Indications  are 
that  there  Is  less  crime  on  bail  than  previ- 
ously thought.  Washington  Post,  Oct.  17, 
1969.  §  C.  at  4,  col.  1 

i'-*  Such  an  approach  Is  not  without  con- 
stitutional pitfalls.  See  Skinner  v.  Oklahoma 
ex  rel.  Williamson,  316  U.S.  535,  543-45 
(1942)  (Stone,  C.J.,  concurring). 

""Task  Force  Report:  Courts,  supra  note 

20,  at  29  (1967);  1969  Hearings  352  (state- 
ment of  Professor  Foote);  cf.  Comment,  The 
Administration  of  Justice,  supra  note  57,  at 
1627-30. 

'"f  S.  2600  §  7  [5  3152(3)  ];  see  notes  138-48 
infra  and  accompanying  text. 

i'"  ABA   Minimum    Standards,   supra   note 

21,  at  69. 

"»  Cf.  1969  Hearings  32  (statement  of  Chief 
Judge  Greene,  District  of  Columbia  Court  of 
General  Sessions) .  Justice  Jackson's  warning 
about  the  danger  of  any  principle  that  "lies 
about  like  a  loaded  weapon  ready  for  the 
hand  of  any  authority  that  can  bring  forward 
a  plausible  claim  of  an  urgent  need,"  seems 
particularly  apropos  In  light  of  the  use  by 
advocates  of  the  principle  of  preventive  de- 
tention of  figures  reflecting  high  crime  rates. 
See  Korematsu  v.  United  States,  323  U.S.  214, 
246  (1946  (dissenting  opinion). 

»•  Professor  Dershowltz  has  suggested  that 
a  75%  accuracy  rate  would  be  an  adequate 
basis  for  a  preventive  detention  plan.  1969 
Hearings  183-84. 

"» See  e.g.,  U.S.  Att't  GcifERAL's  Comm.  on 
PovEBTT  and  the  Administration  of  Federal 
Criminal  Justice,  Report  73-77  (1963) . 

'"The  problems  Inherent  In  a  prediction 
of  violent  crime  on  ball  were  described  re- 
cently: 

"Predictions  of  human  conduct  are  dif- 
ficult to  make,  for  man  Is  a  complex  entity 
and  the  world  he  inhabits  is  full  of  unex- 
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pected  occurrences.  Predictions  of  rare  hu- 
man events  are  even  more  difficult.  And  pre- 
dictions of  rare  events  occurring  within  a 
short  span  of  time  are  the  most  difficult  of 
all.  Acts  of  violence  by  persons  released  while 
awaiting  trial  are  relatively  rare  events 
(though  more  frequent  among  certain  cate- 
gories of  suspects),  and  the  relevant  time 
span  Is  short.  Accordingly,  the  kind  of  pre- 
dictions under  consideration  began  with 
heavy  odds  against  their  accuracy.  A  pre- 
dictor Is  likely  to  be  able  to  spot  a  large  num- 
ber of  persons  who  would  actually  commit 
acts  of  violence  only  If  he  Is  also  willing  to 
imprison  a  very  much  larger  number  of  de- 
fendants who  would  not,  In  fact,  engage  In 
violence  if  released."  (Dershowltz.  Preventing 
"Preventive  Detention,"  New  York  Review 
of  Books,  Mar.  13,  1969.  at  24-25,  reprinted 
In  1969  Hearings  816.) 

"■■'S.  2600  §2  [§  3146A(b)  (2)  (B)  1.  The 
court  is  not  required,  however,  to  predict 
that  the  defendant  will  commit  a  specific 
crime  if  released.  See  text  at  notes  176-77 
infra. 

'■'18  U.S.C.  §3148  (Supp.  rv,  1969);  see 
White  v.  United  States,  412  F.2d  145  iD.C. 
Clr.  1968). 

"•"■  The  present  authorization  under  the 
Ball  Reform  Act  permits  imposition  of  "any 
other  condition  deemed  reasonably  necessary 
to  assure  appearance  as  required."  18  U.S.C. 
§  3146(a)  (5)  (Supp.  IV,  1969).  Although  the 
Administration's  bill  does  authorize  con- 
sideration of  safety  to  the  community  In 
setting  release  conditions.  It  does  not  pro- 
pose an  amendment  that  would  permit  the 
court  to  fashion  new  conditions  unrelated 
to  appearance  for  trial.  In  order  to  prevent 
danger.  Sees.  2600  S  1(a)  (5  3146(a)]. 

■"  See,  e.g.,  McGee,  Objectivity  in  Predict- 
ing Criminal  Behavior,  42  F.R.D.  192  (1968); 
Thomsen.  Sentencing  the  Dangerous  Offend- 
er, 45  F.R.D.  175  (1968):  Wolfgang.  Violence 
and  Its  Relation  to  Sentencing,  46  F.R.D. 
533(1969). 

'■'For  an  example  of  the  diagnostic  prob- 
lems involved  with  even  carefully  planned 
tests  to  evaluate  a  potential  for  violence,  see 
Sarban  &  Wenk,  Resolution  of  Binocular 
Rivalry  as  a  Means  of  Identifying  Violence- 
Prone  Offenders,  60  J.  Crim.  L.P.  &  P.S. 
345  (1969). 

•"  Professor  Wolfgang  has  commented  that 
"Itjhe  difficulties  of  predicting  violent  be- 
havior, even  among  the  small  and  limited  set 
of  persons  to  be  released  on  parole,  pre- 
clude efforts  to  obtain  much  accuracy  or 
efficiency  beyond  the  operation  of  chance." 
Wolfgang,  supra  note   116,  at  550-51. 

At  the  1969  hearings,  one  witness  com- 
mented that  some  future  ball  offenders  are 
easily  Identified,  stating  that  "|ilf  Dllllnger 
came  before  you.  anybody  with  three  grains 
of  sens*  knows  he  Is  dangerous.''  1969  Hear- 
ings 22.  The  example  given  was  Infelicitous: 
Dillinger's  one-man  crime  wave,  which  ended 
with  his  death  In  a  gun  battle  with  FBI 
agents,  began  within  months  of  his  release 
on  parole  from  the  Indiana  State  Prison, 
thus  suggesting  that  his  dangerousness  was 
not  particularly  apparent  to  the  parole 
board.  See  D.  Whitehead,  The  FBI  Story 
103-06  (1956). 

"» See,  e.g.,  1969  Hearings  37  (Chief  Judge 
Harold  H.  Greene).  60  (Bruce  D.  Beaudln, 
Director,  D.C.  Ball  Agency) .  131  (Mrs.  Patricia 
M.  Wald) ,  226  (H.  Subln,  Associate  Director, 
Vera  Institute  of  Justice) ,  227  (Chief  Judge 
Alfred  P.  Murrah) . 
■»  See  id.  at  124,  220. 

'"  E.g.,  Hart  Comm.  Report  34;  1969  Hear- 
ings 220. 

'^  An  informal  survey  of  two  Judges'  ability 
to  predict  Is  described  In  1969  Hearings  69- 
71,  182. 

'"  1969  Hearings  175-76,  (proposal  of  Pro- 
fessor Alan  Dershowltz);  1989  Hearings, 
supra  note  4,  at  206-07  (proposal  of  Mrs. 
Patricia  M.  Wald) . 
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'='  Although  consideration  of  probable  re- 
cidivism Is  permitted  In  such  proceedings, 
between  10  and  20%  of  those  persons  released 
and  presumably  predicted  to  engage  In  future 
criminal  activity  did  In  fact  commit  addi- 
tional offenses.  Nationally,  statistics  show 
that  7.5 '"c  of  those  defendants  removed  from 
probation  supervision  during  fiscal  1967  were 
removed  for  a  "major  offense  violation"  of 
.  their  probation.  The  percentage  of  major  vio- 
lations while  on  parole  for  the  same  year  was 
20.3.  Director  of  the  Administrattve  Office 
or  THE  United  States  Courts.  Annual  Re- 
port 154  (table  7)  (1968).  In  fiscal  1966,  the 
figures  were  8.5%  and  19.6%  respectively. 
Director  of  the  Administrative  cSffice  of 
THlE  United  States  Courts,  Annual  Report 
160  (table  7)  (1967). 

'*  Such  defendants,  of  course,  may  have 
prior  convictions,  but  they  are  not  yet  con- 
victed of  the  charge  for  which  release  con- 
ditions are  being  set. 

"*  Both  In  pretrial  capital  cases,  and  on  ap- 
peal, defendants  are  "presumptively  to  be  re- 
leased." H.R.  Rep.  No.  1541,  89th  Cong..  2d 
Sess.  15  (1966). 

'-■  See  Fed.  R.  Crim.  P.  43.  On  the  trial 
court's  duty  to  determine  that  the  absence 
of  defendant  is  voluntary,  see  United  States 

v.     McPherson.  — —    F.2d     (D.C.     Clr. 

1969). 

'-••  See  Note,  Preventive  Detention,  supra 
note  20. 

'-'"  D.C.  Crime  Comm'n  Report,  supra  note 
20,  at  527-28. 

'*'  ABA  Minimum  Standards,  supra  note  21, 
at  83. 

"'  Although  not  relevant  to  a  discussion 
of  the  Administration's  preventive  detention 
proposal,  two  other  classes  of  defendants 
were  also  eligible  for  detention:  those 
charged  with  capital  offenses,  and  those 
charged  with  felonies  In  which  there  is  a 
high  degree  of  probability  that  if  released, 
defendant  would  flee  the  United  States.  Id. 
at  85^ 

■^  Id. 

'« Id.  at  86. 

'='  Id.  at  83-84. 

»»S.  2600,  9l8t  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (1969);  see 
note  19  supra. 

'"S.  2600  5  2  (5J3146A(a)(l)-(3)]. 

'"S.  2600  5  2  (§§  314eA(b)  (l)-(2)  ]. 

'"Letter  from  Attorney  General  John  N. 
Mitchell  to  the  Vice  President,  In  Cong.  Rec. 
vol.  115,  pt.  14,  p.  19262. 

> "  Id. 

""S.  2600  5  7  (§  3152(3)  ). 

'"  Cong.  Rec.  vol.  115.  pt.  14.  p.  19263. 

•'■-  Compare  D.C.  Code  Ann.  i  22-401  (1967) , 
icith  D.C.  Code  Ann.  5  22-404  (1967). 

" •  D.C.  Code  Ann.  §  22-1801  ( 1967) . 

■"  D.C.  Crime  Comm'n  Report  85. 

"=Of  the  ten  residents  found  at  home,  all 
were  "assaulted  In  some  manner."  Id.  at  86. 

""  Id.  at  49. 

^*' But  see  Cong.  Rec.  vol.  115,  pt.  14,  p. 
19263. 

""  Id.;  cf.  D.C.  Crime  Comm'n  Report  568. 

""S.  2600  §  2  [5§  3146A(a)  (2),3146B]. 

'■"S.  2600  I  7  ]§  3152(3)  ]. 

'"  115  Cong.  Rec.  87910  (dally  ed.  July  11. 
1969). 

■'•^  Id.,  citing  Oarbo  v.  United  States.  82 
S.  Ct.  662  (Douglas.  Circuit  Justice.  1962); 
Mitchell,  supra  note  21,  at  1235,  citing  Fer- 
nandez v.  United  States,  81  S.  Ct.  642  (Harlan. 
Circuit  Justice,  1961).  Neither  of  the  two 
cases  cited  In  support  of  this  pr(^>osltlon  In- 
volved detention  during  the  pretrial  period. 
Moreover,  until  very  recently,  no  federal  court 
ever  had  applied  the  Carbo  power  to  detain 
a  defendant  for  witness  intimidation  prior  to 
his  trial.  In  December  1969,  however,  the  D.C. 
Circuit  ruled  that  the  courts'  Inherent  power 
to  authorize  detention  to  prevent  witness  in- 
timidation could  be  Invoked  during  the  pre- 
trial period  as  well.  United  States  v.  Gilbert, 
No.  23.711  (DC.  Clr.  Dec.  17.  1969)  (per 
curiam). 


■■■"18  U.S.C.  $  1503  (1964). 

'"''  The  clear  and  convincing  evidence  of 
witness  Intimidation  would  be  more  than 
adequate  to  support  at  least  an  arrest  war- 
rant on  an  obstruction  of  Justice  charge. 

'•'^'Btit  see  Mitchell,  supra  note  21.  at  1237, 
noting  that  an  "Informal  study"  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  indicated  that  approxi- 
mately IC";  of  the  defendants  charged  dur- 
ing a  two  week  period  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia would  have  been  eligible  for  deten- 
tion. 

'■■*  See  Director  of  the  Administrative  Of- 
fice OF  THE  United  States  Courts.  Annual 
Report  246  (table  D3 )    ( 1968  i . 

■-•See  text  accompanying  notes  128-30 
supra. 

■■"H.  SuBiN.  supra  note  58,  at  35-36. 

'•■^D.C.  Crime  Comm'n  Report  138. 

'■"Fed.  R.  Crim.  P.  5. 

"»  H.  SuBiN.  supra  note  58.  at  42-44. 

"»8.  2600  5  2  (I  3146A(d)(2)(B)l. 

""Cong.  Rec  vol.  115.  pt.  14.  p.  19260 
(remarks  of  Senator  Hruska) ;  1969  Hearings 
289;  Hart  Comm.  Report  16;  cf.  United  States 
v.  Leathers,  412  F.2d  169,  170.  (D.C.  Clr.  1969). 

"••  S.  2600  «  2  I  §  3146A(C)  (5)  |. 

' 'S.  2600  §  2  |§  3146A(b)  (2)  (a)]. 

"•  S.  2600  §  2  [5  3146A(b)  (2)  (B)  ]. 

■•*  ABA  Minimum  Standards,  supra  note  21. 
app.  C.  at  86-87. 

""S.  2600   §2    15  3146A(b)(a)(C)]. 

'•■  See  notes  64—67  supra  and  accompanying 
text. 

'"'S.  2600  §  2  1$  3146A(b)  (2)  (C)  ). 

'•-S.2600  S  2  |§3146A(c)(4)-(5)  ]. 

■■'S.  2600  5  2  [  §  3146A(C)  (3)  ]. 

■•«  Id. 

'™S.  2600  5  2   (5§3146A(8).   (b)    (2)    (B)]. 

'•«Cong.   Kec,   vol.    115.   pt.    14.    p.    19264. 

'■■Senator  Tydlngs  has  Introduced  two 
bills  which  although  avoiding  some  of  the 
pitfalls  Into  which  S.  2600  has  fallen,  con- 
tain most  of  its  significant  defects.  The  pre- 
diction Inherent  In  the  bills  is  the  commis- 
sion of  specific  crimes,  basically  those  in- 
volving bodily  harm,  robbery,  burglary,  or 
witness  Intimidation,  but  the  required  find- 
ing Is  that  the  probability  of  those  crimes 
would  create  such  a  danger  that  no  condition 
of  release  would  "provide  the  necessary  pro- 
tection." S.  546.  9lEt  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  I  2(c) 
(1969).  Both  bills,  as  well  as  the  Senator's 
statements  In  their  support,  fall  to  deal  ade- 
quately with  the  need  for  preventive  deten- 
tion and  with  the  ability  of  courts  to  Identify 
likely  offenders.  Furthermore,  although  both 
bills  require  an  "evidentiary"  hearing  and 
findings  based  upon  "clear  and  convincing" 
evidence,  apparently  the  rules  of  evidence 
would  not  apply.  See  1969  Hearings  80,  87. 
89-90.  Senate  bill  3034,  which  would  apply 
only  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  was  the 
subject  of  hearings  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia  in  No- 
vember 1969.  See  note  18  supra. 

'■'ABA  Minimum  Standards  70. 

■""Judicial  Council  Comm.  to  Study  the 
Operation  of  the  Bail  Reform  Act  in  the 
Dis'trict  of  Columbu.  Report  25-30  (1968). 

•"Hart  Comm.  Rxport,  supra  note  56,  at 
14-15,  26-31. 

^"E.g.,  1969  Hearings  10  (Judge  Hart).  41 
(Chief  Judge  Greene) .  837  (Chief  Judge  Cur- 
ran),  278-79  (Chief  Judge  Murrah),  353 
(Professor  Foote). 

'«  See  Habt  Comm.  Report.  23. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  Mr.  President,  hovr 
much  time  is  remaining? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  has  19  minutes  re- 
maining and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  has  20  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 
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Mr.  SYMINQTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Increase  in  serious  crimes  and  the  fear 
felt  by  law-abiding  citizens  for  their 
lives  and  property  are  among  the  most 
crlUcal  problems  of  the  NaUon.  They  are 
particularly  acute  in  the  Washington 
area.  Serious  crimes  here  are  reported 
to  be  increasing  at  the  rate  of  22  percent 
a  year. 

In  an  effort  to  protect  themselves, 
many  law-abiding  citizens  have  erected 
barriers  to  their  homes  and  refuse  to  ven- 
ture out  at  night.  Many  business  estab- 
lishments have  either  abandoned  the  city 
or  revised  their  modes  of  operations  in 
effort  to  avoid  further  robberies,  bur- 
glaries, and  shootings. 

Better  solutions  than  we  presently 
have  are  ixrgently  needed  now  to  check 
crime  and  to  check  ako  the  rising  fear  of 
crime.  What  shall  we  do  about  these 
problems?  Certainly  we  need  to  attack 
more  vigorously  the  problems  of  poverty, 
education,  the  crowded  and  Indecent  con- 
ditions that  may  be  the  real  caiise  of 
crime.  But  we  need  also  to  strengthen 
our  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice 
system  to  make  it  operate  fairly  and 
swiftly  if  it  is  to  serve  as  a  deterrent  to 
crime. 

Clearly  there  is  an  urgent  need  for 
court  and  law  enforcement  overhaul  here 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  only 
particular  jurisdiction  in  the  United 
States  where  the  Congress  writes  the 
criminal  laws  and  provides  for  the  crimi- 
nal justice  and  law  enforcement  system. 
The  Senate  is  asked  to  vote  up  or  down 
on  a  massive  array  of  proposed  legislative 
solutions  which  are  contained  in  one 
package,  the  District  of  Columbia  crime 
conference  report.  My  vote  reflects  my 
judgment  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  the 
District  of  Columbia  crime  conference 
bill  can  fairly  reinforce  the  criminal  jus- 
tice system;  and  can  do  so  in  a  manner 
calculated  to  make  that  system  serve 
society  more  effectively. 

The  conference  report  offers  several 
provisions  which  I  believe  will  be  highly 
beneflclal  in  strengthening  the  law  en- 
forcement and  criminal  justice  system. 
Presently  the  average  time  between 
arrest  and  trial  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia is  10  months.  For  an  average,  that  is 
too  long  if  the  criminal  jiistice  system  is 
to  be  at  all  effective  in  deterring  crimes. 
Our  system  of  justice  needs  to  move  more 
swiftly  and,  therefore,  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  providing  for  court  reorganiza- 
tion and  adding  17  judges  to  the  Superior 
Court  should  serve  the  highly  desirable 
purpose  of  providing  for  speedier  trials 
and  a  reduction  of  the  criminal  case 
backlog. 

The  establishment  of  a  Public  De- 
fender Agency  to  provide  legal  repre- 
sentation for  indigent  defendants  would 
also  serve  to  expedite  criminal  trials. 

The  conference  report  also  provides  for 
an  expanslcjo  Jn  size  and  ©f  the  role  of 
the  District  of  Colimibia  bail  agency. 
Under  the  provision,  the  Ball  Agency  will 
not  be  limited  to  its  present  service  as  a 
provider  of  information  about  the  ac- 
cused f-or  the  guidanoe  of  the  judicial 
ofBcer  in  making  a  decision  as  to  release 
conditions.  It  will  also  make  recom- 
mendatioDfi   on    bail    altomatives    and 


most  importantly,  supervise  the  accused 
who  may  be  conditionally  released. 

All  of  the  foregoing  provisions  in  my 
opinion  will  make  an  important  con- 
tribution to  crime  deterrence  through 
improving  and  strengthening  the  crimi- 
nal justice  and  law  enforcement  system. 
Other  provisions  of  this  crime  pack- 
age— particularly  those  involving  pre- 
trial detention  and  "no-knock"  war- 
rants— do  rsiise  problems  as  to  their  wis- 
dom and  constitutionality.  We  might 
prefer  that  they  were  not  present  in  this 
omnibus  measure  but  improvement  has 
been  made  in  both  provisions  over  what 
was  earlier  contained  in  the  House  bill 
and  there  are  also  the  following  con- 
siderations. 

Police  officers  today,  on  their  own  au- 
thority, can  enter  premises  to  serve 
search  or  arrests  warrants  without  first 
knocking  and  announcing  their  Identity, 
when  Justified  by  certain  circumstances. 
As  would  be  expected,  when  necessary  to 
prevent  death  or  serious  injury  to  a  third 
person,  or  the  officer  himself,  or  to  pre- 
vent the  destruction  of  quickly  and  eas- 
ily destroyable  evidence  when  the 
policeman's  presence  is  already  known 
and  announcement  would  be  useless,  a 
police  officer  is  permitted  to  dispense 
with  notice. 

The  District  of  Columbia  crime  report 
provisions  on  no-knock  warrants  does 
not  give  police  officers  this  authority. 
They  already  have  it.  What  the  con- 
ference report  does  is  require  that  a 
police  officer  obtain  judicial  permission 
in  advance  when  he  has  probable  cause 
to  believe  that  these  exigent  circum- 
stances are  likely  to  exist  at  the  time  of 
the  execution  of  the  warrant. 

The  goal  of  the  pretrial  detention  pro- 
visions of  the  District  of  Columbia  crime 
conference  report  is  to  protect  the  public 
and  its  individual  members  from  the 
danger  of  potential  criminal  acts  com- 
mitted by  persons  charged  with  prior 
serious  criminal  offenses  who  are  at 
liberty  awaiting  trial. 

In  other  Western  nations  with  civilized 
criminal  justice  systems — most  notably 
Great  Britain— pretrial  detention  has 
been  practiced  fairly  and  effectively.  In 
England,  be  it  murder,  rape,  bank  raid, 
or  the  like,  they  do  not  allow  the  man 
out  on  baU,  but  keep  him  imprisoned  if 
they  think  he  may  make  another  offense 
and  assure  that  he  is  tried  within  8 
weeks — this,  according  to  a  high  ranking 
member  of  England's  judicial  system  as 
presented  by  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
fMr.  Tydings)  . 

The  distinguished  English  jurist  notes 
that  in  their  experience — 

It  18  better  for  society  that  criminals  or 
potential  crtmlnala  should  not  be  let  loose 
pending  trial.  We  do  not  let  them  out  on 
baU.  although  we  Have  In  our  bill  of  rights, 
like  you,  the  prohibition  against  excessive 
ball  being  demanded. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  neither  the  con- 
cept nor  the  actual  practice  of  pretrial 
detention  is  new  in  the  United  States.  It 
has  been  a  long  accepted  practice  under 
certain  circumstances  to  deny  bail  to 
persons  charged  with  capital  offenses 
and  thus  to  detain  them  prior  to  trial. 

Under  the  Bail  Reform  Act  of  1966,  a 


Federal  Court  Is  authorized  to  detain 
prior  to  trial  those  charged  with  offenses 
punishable  by  death  when  release  would 
pose  a  danger  to  the  community  or  any 
other  person. 

But  danger  to  the  community  or  any 
other  person  is  not  now  a  factor  that  can 
be  considered  forthrightly  by  a  court  in 
setting  financial  or  other  conditions  of 
release  for  persons  charged  with  other 
serious  and  violent  crimes. 

While  under  existing  law  the  only 
stated  legal  basis  for  requiring  a  money 
bond  is  to  secure  the  accused's  presence 
at  trial,  there  may  be  a  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  courts  do  in  fact  consider  harm 
to  th«  commimity  posed  by  release.  When 
bond  is  set  so  high  that  it  cannot  be 
made,  an  accused  is  jailed  and  thus  de- 
tained prior  to  trial. 

Recent  District  of  Columbia  studies 
show  in  fact  that  over  40  percent 
of  felony  suspects  are  detained  prior  to 
trial  because  of  inability  to  post  bonds. 
Under  the  District  of  Columbia  con- 
ference report,  dangerousness  to  the 
community,  would  be  a  factor  for  con- 
sideration by  the  Court  with  regard  to 
release  for  certain  classes  of  defendants 
charged  with  serious  offenses.  The  deter- 
mination would  be  based  on  an  appesil- 
able  adversary  hearing  of  record  in  which 
the  defendant  would  be  represented  by 
counsel. 

To  order  pretrial  detention  of  the  ac- 
cused for  a  period  of  60  days,  the  court 
must  find  that  no  conditions  under  which 
release  could  be  permitted  would  reason- 
ably assure  the  safety  of  the  community 
and  must  also  find  that  the  Government 
has  established  that  there  is  a  substan- 
tial probability  that  the  accused  com- 
mitted the  offense  with  which  he  is 
charged.  The  cases  of  persons  ordered  de- 
tained for  60  days  must  be  placed  on  an 
expedited  trial  calendar  and  given 
priority. 

The  pretrial  detention  hearing  seeks  to 
afford  due  process  safeguards  for  the  ac- 
cused person  and  at  the  same  time  seeks 
to  give  a  better  balance  to  the  rights  of 
society  to  be  protected  from  the  threat  of 
repetition  of  crime  on  bail. 

I  present  the  foregoing  favorable  con- 
siderations of  these  two  highly  contro- 
versial provisions  so  as  to  demonstrate 
that  they  may  offer  the  possibility  of  fair 
improvement  over  existing  practices.  If 
unconstitutional,  these  provisions  cer- 
tainly will  be  subject  to  review  and  can 
be  nullifted  by  the  courts.  Moreover  it  is 
obvious  that  legislation  of  this  character 
cannot  be  perfect  in  the  first  instance.  We 
would  expect  recognition  in  the  Congress 
of  refinements  that  will  be  needed. 

I  do  not  agree  with  all  the  provisions  in 
the  conference  report,  but  it  is  clear  to 
me  that  unless  this  legislation  is  adopted, 
there  will  be  no  legislation  this  year  to 
expand  and  improve  the  courts  and  the 
law  enforcement  agencies  that  are 
needed  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  STn*Nrs>. 

Mr.  STENNTS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
1  minut-e  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
I'Mr.  Nelson^  . 

Mr.  NEXjSON.  Mr.  President,  no  matter 
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how  artistically  and  eloquently  the  pro- 
ponents of  tills  measure  defend  the  con- 
cept of  no-knock  entry,  preventive  de- 
tention, and  the  provisions  for  wiretap- 
ping, the  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  the 
provisions  do  in  fact  compromise  the 
constitutional  rights  of  the  people  of  this 
country,  and  the  conference  report  ought 
to  be  defeated. 

Mr.  President,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  increasing  crime  rate  is  one  of 
the  most  serious  domestic  problems  fac- 
ing our  country  today.  The  latest  satls- 
tlcs  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion indicate  that  there  has  been  a  13 
percent  increase  in  serious  crimes  in  the 
first  3  montlis  of  1970.  This  added  burden 
of  crime  has  fallen  most  heavily  upon  our 
cities. 

Nowhere  are  the  criminal  statistics 
more  appalling  than  in  the  Nation's 
Capital:  56,000  felonies  reported  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  1969;  serious 
crime  rising  at  almost  double  the  na- 
tional rate;  reported  felonies  having  in- 
creased 122  percent  in  the  last  5  years. 
Thus  It  is  apparent  that  the  national 
commitment  to  reducing  crime  can  best 
begin  here  in  Washington,  making  the 
District  of  Columbia  an  example  for  the 
entire  country. 

S.  2601,  the  District  of  Columbia  crime 
bill,  which  we  are  now  considering,  there- 
fore, must  be  considered  as  a  pilot  pro- 
gram to  demonstrate  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's fight  on  crime  to  all  of  the 
United  States.  With  this  expectation,  the 
administration  has  already  sent  similar 
legislative  proposals  to  Congress  to  apply 
provisions  of  S.  2801  to  all  Federal  dis- 
tricts throughout  the  country. 

The  District  of  Columbia  crime  bill 
which  emerged  from  conference  contains 
many  i-oncontroversial  features  that  are 
badly  needed  in  any  vigorous  system  of 
effective  law  enforcement — in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  In  every  other  Fed- 
eral jurisdiction  as  well.  This  bill,  as  it 
now  stands,  also  contains  provisions 
which  are  so  antithetical  to  the  entire 
history  of  American  jurisprudence  that 
their  inclusion  makes  this  legislation  un- 
acceptable. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Ervin)  has  ably  and  carefully  docu- 
mented the  constitutions^  flaws  in  this 
legislation.  While  the  bill  provides  for 
badly  needed  court  reorganization,  a 
strengthened  District  of  Columbia  Bail 
Agency,  establishment  of  a  public  de- 
fender for  the  District,  and  the  adoption 
of  an  Interstate  Compact  on  Juveniles,  it 
is,  in  my  judgment,  totally  compromised 
by  the  inclusion  of  such  obnoxious  fea- 
tures as  preventive  detention,  no-knock 
entry,  mandatory  sentencing,  broadened 
wiretapping  authority,  automatic  mental 
commitment,  changes  in  burden  of  proof 
in  Insanity  pleas,  procedures  for  the  no- 
jury  trial  of  multiple  offenders,  and  ex- 
panded treatment  of  ^venlles  as  adults. 

It  has  been  suggested  that,  because4he 
valid  and  necessary  fetftures  of  this  pres- 
ent bill  outnumber  the  objectionable  pro- 
vision, the  Senate  should  swallow  its  ob- 
jections and  approve  the  conference  re- 
port as  it  stands.  It  ha^  also  been  sug- 
gested that  at  some  later  time  the  courts 
can  repair  any  violeiM^e.  dpne  to  the  Cdn- 


stitution.  This  is  a  dangerous  concept 
and  ought  to  be  summarily  rejected  by 
the  Senate.  It  is  also  implied  that  pre- 
ventive detention  of  persons  charged  with 
crime  who  may  commit  another  crime, 
no-knock  entry  by  policemen  and  un- 
named assistants,  and  government  eaves- 
dropping are  the  prices  that  we  must  pay 
.  to  reduce  the  crime  rate. 

I  do  not  agree  with  these  suggestions. 
There  are  alternate  courses  of  legislative 
action  which  can  be  enacted  in  a  short 
time  and  which  will  bolster  law  enforce- 
ment without  objectionable  erosions  of 
constitutional  guarantees.  I  also  firmly 
believe  that  it  is  right  and  proper  for  the 
Senate  to  insist  that  anticrime  pro- 
posals be  consistent  with  longstanding 
American  concepts  of  justice. 

There  are  presently  available  three 
legislative  proposals  which  offer  effec- 
tive means  of  giving  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia additional  tools  to  prosecute  law 
enforcement.  I  am  referring  to  S.  4080 
and  S.  4081,  introduced  by  Senator  ERvni 
and  others  as  substitutes  for  S.  2601. 
These  measures  incorporate  the  worth- 
while features  of  the  court  reorganiza- 
tion plan  and  changes  in  criminal  law 
and  procedure  which  were  contained  in 
the  conference  report  on  S.  2601. 

The  most  needed  and  uncontroversial 
features  of  S.  4080  and  S.  4081  include  a 
new  superior  court  which  would  take 
jurisdiction  over  all  purely  local  civil  and 
criminal  cases  with  divisions  of  flexible 
size  capable  of  adjusting  to  exact  needs; 
a  system  of  modem  court  management, 
with  the  centralization  of  nonjudicial, 
administrative  duties  in  top-level  court 
executives  to  invoke  more  efficient  pro- 
cedure that  will  clear  away  paperwork 
and  other  delays;  substantial  Increase  In 
judges  with  provisions  for  other  means 
for  expanding  the  city's  judicial  re- 
sources; a  full-fledged  public  defender 
service  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
greatly  expanding  the  size  and  scope  of 
operation  of  the  existing  Legal  Aid 
Agfency;  and  expanded  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Bail  Agency  with  the  authority 
and  manpower  to  keep  a  much  closer 
watch  on  defendants  released  on  ball; 
and  restoration  of  the  Senate's  original 
Federal  payment  of  S48  million  to  the 
District  to  carry  out  court  reorganiza- 
tion and  give  substance  to  other  crime 
programs,  in  particular,  efforts  to  deal 
with  narcotics  addiction. 

The  third  legislative  proposal  which 
would  assist  In  reducing  crime  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  is  S.  3936,  the  speedy 
trial  bill.  This  measure  would  require 
eadh  Federal  District  Court  to  provide 
trial  within  60  days  of  indictment  or  In- 
formation. The  measure  would  also  pro- 
vide for  additional  penalties  for  crimes 
that  are  committed  during  pretrial  re- 
lease and  wcruld  establish  demonstration 
pretrial  service  agencies  In  flve  Federal 
districts.  Including  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. In  sum,  S.  3936  provides  a  con- 
stitutional altiernatlve  to  preventive  de- 
tention. 

These  three  bills  are  sensible  anticrime 
measures  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
which  I  have  CQ$pqnsOred  and  which  I 
support  as  substitutes  for  S.  2601.  In 
addition   to  excising  the'  questionable 


provisions  infringing  on  citizens'  con- 
stitutional guarantees,  this  legislation 
would  give  the  District  the  additional 
money  to  b^in  to  make  a  concerted  ef- 
fort against  its  No.  1  crime  problem — 
narcotics.  These  substitute  bills  deserve 
expedited  consideration  and  passage  in 
place  of  the  measure  now  before  us. 

Since  this  legislation  will  mainly  affect 
an  unrepresented  minority  within  an 
unrepresented  minority — the  black  resi- 
dents of  the  District  of  Columbia — it  is 
a  proper  duty  and  an  obligation  of  this 
body  to  question  and  object  to  the  in- 
fringements of  citizens'  protections  un- 
der this  bill.  F\irthermore,  we  must  also 
consider  the  example  which  this  bill  Is 
intended  to  make  for  law  enforcement 
activities  in  all  the  States.  This  bill  has 
vital  implications  for  governmental  con- 
duct in  every  region  of  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  the  affairs  and  activi- 
ties of  men  and  governments  in  this 
country  have  been  controlled  and  guided 
for  over  180  years  by  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion. Its  provisions  have  withstood  the 
tests  of  time  and  relevance  to  an  expand- 
ing, nation.  Thus  we  are  the  only  coun- 
try in  the  world  that  has  sustained  any 
form  of  government  under  one  constitu- 
tion for  so  long  a  period  of  time. 

Over  the  years  this  Constitution  and  its 
Bill  of  Rights  have  faced  stiff  and  critical 
challenges.  This  document  has  remained 
as  the  framework  of  government  and  the 
guardian  of  Individual  liberty  through 
these  tests  only  because  men  have  taken 
the  responsibility  and  the  opportunity  to 
defend  the  Constitution  all  through  the 
continuing  stresses  and  strains  of  this 
great  and  Important  experiment  of  man 
and  government. 

Today,  the  Senate  is  faced  with  a 
measure  which  makes  specific  attacks 
upon  the  rights  guaranteed  to  all  citi- 
zens by  the  fourth,  flfth,  sixth,  and  eighth 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  and  tra- 
ditional American  concepts  of  justice.  In 
I)artlcular.  these  attacks  are  embodied  in 
the  no-knock  entry  and  preventive  de- 
tention provisions  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia crime  bill. 

First,  the  no-knock  authority  granted 
in  the  conference  report  is  broader  and 
less  clear  than  the  no-knock  power  per- 
mitted under  the  Griffin  amendment, 
which  I  opposed,  to  the  Drug  Control 
Act,  S.  3246,  passed  earlier  this  year. 
The  language  of  the  present  no -knock 
provision  in  S.  2601  is  therefore  at  vari- 
ance with  both  previous  legislative  lan- 
guage in  S.  3246,  and  with  case  law.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  the  provision 
merely  codifies  existing  law.  If  this  Is  so. 
then  why  is  this  provision  necessary  at 
all?  Also,  if  existing  law  concerning  no- 
knock  is  sufficient,  then  why  has  the  Fed- 
eral prosecutor  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia claimed  that  he  now  cannot  do  what 
the  new  law  ^ould  permit? 

According  to  the  ccMtiference  report,  a 
police  officer  needs  only  a  low  level  of 
proof  to  obtain  a  no-knock  warrant  up 
to  10  days  before  it  is  to  be  used.  A 
magistrate  must  rely  upon  an  officer's 
judgment  which  can  be  far  removed  in 
time  and  pj^ce  from  the  point  of  actions* 
In  addition,  the  use  of  the  no-knock 
warrant  In  the  conference  report  Is  not 
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restricted  to  a  specific  category  of  crimes 
such  as  in  S.  3246,  the  Drug  Control  Bill, 
where  the  no-knock  provision  can  only 
be  used  in  connection  with  narcotics 
felonies.  Under  S.  2601,  no-knock  could 
be  used  for  anything  from  minor  of- 
fenses to  major  felonies. 

Under  S.  2601,  an  ofiBcer  may  seek  a 
no-knock  warrant  if  he  has  probable 
cause  that  evidence  is  likely  to  be  de- 
stroyed or  an  officer's  life  endangered. 
There  is  no  reference  to  any  certainty 
regarding  the  need  for  a  no-knock  war- 
rant, only  likelihood.  This  conjunction 
of  "probable  cause"  and  "likelihood,"  in 
effect,  is  a  level  of  proof  requiring  only 
a  contingent  contingency  and  would 
allow  an  officer  to  conduct  a  no-knock 
search  at  will,  or  at  best,  a  reasoned 
conjecture. 

A  most  curious  part  of  the  no-knock 
provision  is  that  which  extends  no- 
knock  authority  to  "any  person  aiding 
an  officer"  in  the  execution  of  this  war- 
rant. Who  is  this  ';any  person  aiding 
an  officer?"  Is  he  a  passer-by?  Is  he  a 
vigilant??  No  need  has  been  demon- 
strated for  extending  whatever  right  of 
unannounced  intrusion  there  may  be  to 
private  persons.  Indeed,  the  language  of 
the  conference  report  leaves  open  the 
possibility  of  a  self-labeled  assistant 
breaking  and  entering  alone  on  the 
barest  suggestion  from  an  officer  or  on 
the  basis  of  what  the  aide  alone  inter- 
prets as  an  Implied  suggestion. 

The  Ker  against  California  case  de- 
cided by  the  Supreme  Court  established 
the  current  common  law  rules  regarding 
no-knock  searches.  According  to  the 
best  interpretation  of  this  ruling,  only 
"exigent  circumstances"  are  sufficient 
for  a  no-knock  entry.  Exigent  circum- 
stances by  their  very  nature  can  only 
be  determined  at  the  place  where  the 
search  is  to  be  conducted. 

Thus  the  officer  has  to  be  at  the  scene 
where  the  search  is  to  be  executed  before 
he  can  know  whether  a  no-knock  entry 
is  justified.  The  words  of  the  bill  before 
us  do  not  reflect  this  Interpretation  of 
the  Ker  case. 

Finally,  the  present  no-knock  proposal 
raises  the  serious  question  of  offending 
the  fourth  amendment  which  guaran- 
tees the  right  of  people  "to  be  secure  In 
their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and  ef- 
fects, against  unresisonable  searches  and 
seizures."  There  is  no  more  Important 
right  secured  by  the  Constitution,  and 
no  one  has  more  eloquently  stated  the 
case  against  no-knock  entry  than  Wil- 
liam Pitt  in  debate  In  the  House  of  Lords 
204  yeafs  ago,  when  he  stated: 

The  poorest  man  may,  In  his  cottage,  bid 
defiance  to  all  the  forces  of  the  Crown.  It 
may  be  frail.  Its  roof  may  shake.  The  wind 
may  blow  through  It.  The  storm  may  enter. 
The  rain  may  enter.  But  the  King  of  England 
cannot  enter.  All  his  torce  dares  not  cross 
the  threehhold  of  that  ruined  tenement. 

As  if  this  no- knock  provision  is  not 
offensive  enough,  the  conference  bill  also 
contains  a  preventive  detention  provi- 
sion. This  provision  introduces  a  new 
element  to  be  considered  In  the  release  on 
ball  of  a  person  accused  df  a  crime. 
Traditionally,  the  single  issue  to  be  con- 
sidered In  setting  bail  release  conditions 
is  the  likeUhood  that  the  accused  crimi- 
nal will  not  appear  for  trial.  Under  the 


preventive  detention  provision,  there  is 
to  be  the  further  determination  as  to 
whether  pretrial  release  in  noncapital 
criminal  cases  will  affect  the  "safety  of 
any  other  person  or  the  community." 
This  new  factor  makes  far-reaching 
changes  in  the  purpose  and  intent  of  bail 
procedures. 

This  new  consideration  is  an  out- 
growth of  the  great  concern  to  keep  vio- 
lent criminals  off  the  street,  that  is,  to 
prevent  further  crimes  of  physical  vio- 
lence before  a  criminal  is  incarcerated. 
The  language  of  the  conference  bill, 
however,  makes  preventive  detention  ap- 
plicable to  a  wide  range  of  persons  ac- 
cused of  both  nonviolent  as  well  as  vio- 
lent crime.  Under  the  bill,  not  only  can 
accused  murderers,  rapists,  arsonists,  and 
other  perpetrators  of  physical  violence  be 
detained,  but  so  can  those  accused  of 
"taking  or  attempting  to  take  property 
from  another  by  force  or  threat  of  force" 
and  those  accused  of  "unlawfully  enter- 
ing or  attempting  to  enter  any  premises 
adapted  for  overnight  accommodation  of 
persons  or  for  carrjing  on  business  with 
the  intent  to  commit  an  offense  there- 
in." This  broadens  the  concept  of  preven- 
tive detention  far  beyond  an  intent  to 
prevent  further  physical  violence  before 
trial  and  destroys  the  primary  intent  of 
release  on  bail  to  insure  appearance  at 
trial.  Although  preventive  detention  may 
have  been  intended  to„J)e  limited  to 
crimes  of  violence,  under  this  bill  it  is 
subject  to  use  as  a  catchall  street  clean- 
ing mechanism  for  those  accused  of  anti- 
social behavior. 

Reference  is  made  in  this  bill  to  plac- 
ing the  case  of  a  person  preventively  de- 
tained on  an  expedited  court  calendar  so 
as  to  make  a  swift  test  of  guilt  or  inno- 
cence of  the  original  charge  a  part  of  the 
process,  as  in  the  English  system.  But 
there  is  no  assurance  that  the  accused 
will  receive  a  speedly  trial  within  the 
original  60-day  detention  period,  as  the 
British  system  provides.  Since  consecu- 
tive periods  of  60-day  detention  are 
allowed  under  this  bill,  an  accused  per- 
son can  be  incarcerated  for  an  extended 
period  of  time  without  either  release  or 
without  trial. 

Preventive  detention  is  contradictory 
to  the  due  process  clause  of  the  fifth 
amendment,  since  the  arrested  person  is 
deprived  of  his  liberty  on  the  basis  of  a 
probability  that  he  will  commit  a  future 
crime.  This  detention  is  made  before  and 
without  conviction  for  the  first  crimina] 
charge. 

Preventive  detention  also  interferes 
with  a  person's  right  of  access  to  counsel 
and  participation  in  obtaining  evidence 
and  witnesses  in  his  own  defense  as 
guaranteed  by  the  sixth  amendment. 

It  also  violates  the  eighth  amendment 
prohibition  against  the  use  of  excessive 
bail.  The  historical  purpose  of  the 
amendment  was  to  make  certain  that 
baU  is  used  to  insure  appearance  and  not 
to  penalize  the  accused  before  conviction. 
Thus,  by  Implication,  the  eighth  amend- 
ment guarantees  a  right  to  reasonable 
ball  for  noncapital  cases. 

The  arguments  which  I  have  consid- 
ered concerning  the  issues  of  no-knock 
entry  Into  private  homes,  the  preventive 
detention  of  accused  criminals  who  may 
cause  further  crime,  and  other  provisions 


of  this  bill,  lead  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  is  certainly  probable  cause  that  the 
individual  rights  of  citizens  of  the  Dis- 
trict are  not  only  likely  to  be  impaired, 
but  they  will  be  impaired.  This  constitu- 
tional infringement  is  unacceptable. 

I  should  also  like  to  voice  my  opposi- 
tion to  the  wiretapping  provision  In  this 
conference  bill.  With  the  possible  ex- 
ceptions of  national  security  and  or- 
ganized crime,  I  am  opposed  to  any  use  of 
wiretapping  and  the  invasion  of  privacy 
that  occurs  in  a  formalized  government 
effort  to  intercept  wire  or  oral  communi- 
cations. The  authority  for  electronic  sur- 
veillance given  in  S.  2601  goes  far  beyond 
the  limitations  of  these  exceptions  when 
the  list  of  offenses  for  which  wiretaps  are 
permitted  reads:  arson,  blackmail,  bri- 
bery, burglary,  destruction  of  property 
of  value  in  excess  of  $200,  gambling, 
grand  larceny,  kidnaping,  murder,  ob- 
struction of  Justice,  receiving  stolen 
property  of  value  in  excess  of  $100.  rob- 
bery, extortion,  and  offenses  involving 
dealing  in  narcotic  drugs,  marihuana, 
and  other  dangerous  drugs.  This  extends 
the  Government's  ear  far  too  far. 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  before  the  Sen- 
ate is  not  whether  to  do  something  about 
crime.  Nor  is  the  issue  one  of  preserving 
the  rights  of  criminals.  The  issue  is  how 
to  take  strong  law  enforcement  actions 
consistent  with  the  constitutional  guar- 
antees of  all  citizens. 

The  no-knock,  preventive  detention, 
and  wiretapping  provisions  are  not  only 
objectionable  on  constitutional  grounds, 
but  they  are  repugnant  to  American  tra- 
ditions and  values.  One  freedom  we  have 
always  honored  is  the  freedom  from  re- 
pressive governmental  action.  Freedom 
from  the  fear  that  our  life,  our  liberty, 
or  our  property  may  be  arbitrarily  taken 
from  us  by  the  State  is  a  founding  prop- 
osition of  this  country. 

Millions  of  our  citizens  or  their  fore- 
fathers came  to  settle  in  America  to  es- 
cape the  repressive  practices  in  their 
homeland.  They  have  known  the  terrible 
fear  of  "the  knock  at  the  door  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  night."  In  contrast  the  United 
^States  symbolized  a  country  where  peo- 
•  pie  could  live  in  personal  security  an^ 
free  from  any  threat  to  the  securitl^f 
their  household. 

I  must  cast  my  dissent  to  any  pos- 
sibility that  this  security  may  be  com- 
promised In  any  way.  We  have  protected 
well  against  the  specter  of  the  "knock 
in  the  middle  of  the  night"— we  must  de- 
fend even  stronger  against  the  fear  of 
the  unannounced  breaking  down  of  any 
man's  door. 

Nowadays,  any  legislation  traveling 
the  legislative  route  under  the  umbrella 
of  "crime  control"  automatically  re- 
ceives wide  public  acclaim.  No  one  wants 
to  raise  doubts  or  questions  or  vote 
against  any  such  blU,  because  the  public 
reaction  will  be  adverse. 

Grave  doubts  are  being  privately  ex- 
pressed by  many  who  will  vote  for  this 
bill  because  they  view  it  as  too  difficult 
to  explain  to  their  constituents.  Every- 
one here  was  elected  to  uphold  the  Con- 
stitution— not  compromise  It.  I.  there- 
fore, register  my  opposition  to  this  meas- 
ure by  voting  against  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  has  an  even 
stronger  alternate  legislative  plank  to 
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fight  crime  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
My  support  Is  for  the  alternate  bills  to 
the  conference  report — S.  4080.  S.  4081. 
and  S.  3936,  providing  speedy  trial  for 
those  accused  of  crime. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  every 
Member  of  this  body,  I  am  sure,  and  the 
people  of  the  Nation,  owe  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Ervin)  for  the  very  fine  exposi- 
tion he  has  made  of  this  troublesome  and 
far-reaching  question. 

I,  too,  would  like  to  support  a  sound 
bill.  I  am  not  indifferent  to  conditions  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  In  a  small  way, 
I  am  a  property  owner  here — of  a  home, 
at  least.  A  member  of  my  family  has 
been  a  victim  of  some  of  the  lawlessness 
here.  So  I  am  not  indifferent  to  that.  I 
am  not  a  total  stranger  to  law  enforce- 
ment here. 

I  spent  5  active  years  as  a  district  at- 
torney. In  that  office  I  did  everything 
from  Investigating  to  serving  a  grand 
jury.  My  duties  included  preparing  in- 
dictments, advising,  and  consulting  with 
the  grand  jury,  presenting  the  evidence, 
and  making  arguments  to  the  jury, 
handled  many  himdreds  of  felony  cases. 
I  am  not  boasting,  but  I  got  it  in  the 
"raw."  It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  10 
years  on  the  trial  court  bench  as  a  cir- 
cuit judge,  with  all  kinds  of  criminal 
cases  and  with  unlimited  civil  jurisdic- 
tion. I  have  no  outstanding  record,  but 
I  am  not  a  stranger  to  this  field  and  the 
problems  that  goes  with  it. 

I  think  we  are  planting  seeds  of  great 
disappointment  in  this  bill.  In  the  first 
place,  almost  everyone  has  doubts  about 
its  constitutionality.  When  those  who 
doubt  the  constitutionality  of  statutes 
rely  on  the  courts  to  overturn  them,  that 
does  more  to  undermine  our  Constitu- 
tion than  anything  else  I  know  of.  I  refer 
to  those  who  believe  that  the  question  of 
constitutionality  is  purely  one  for  the 
courts  and  not  for  the  Congress  or  State 
legislatures. 

Passing  on,  Mr.  President,  because  I 
do  not  have  time  to  argue  this  question 
fully — and  many  of  these  very  questions 
have  been  ably  presented  by  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina — the  principal 
argument  is  that  we  should  pass  the  bill 
to  help  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  doubt  that  we  are 
making  admissions  and  lowering  the 
standards  of  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice if  we  pass  this  bill  and  it  Is  upheld. 
We  are  lowering  the  standards  and  we 
are  doing  it  because  the  standards  have 
already  been  lowered  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  the  point  where  there  is 
little  effective  enforcement  of  our  crim- 
inal law.  But  this  bill  is  not  the  remedy, 
just  because  we  have  let  these  conditions 
build  up.  This  Is  no  excuse  to  desert  con- 
stitutional standards.  I  believe  that  these 
conditions  were  largely  caused  by  the 
unfortunate  changes  in  the  laws  of  crim- 
inal procedure  and  the  administration  of 
criminal  justice  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  in  its  interpretation  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  such  as  In  the  Mallory 
case,  and  many  others.  This  bill  will  not 
bring  about  a  remedy  in  that  field.  It 
does  not  touch,  topside  or  botUmi,  the 
constitutional  questions  involved. 
Another  question  Is  the  general  wide- 


spread permissiveness  we  have  let  come 
about  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
many  other  places  in  the  country  to 
which  it  has  spread.  For  years  there  has 
been  no  real  will  to  enforce  the  criminal 
law.  There  has  been  no  positive  deter- 
mination on  the  part  of  the  people  or, 
it  seems  to  me,  on  the  part  of  many  of 
•the  officials.  Bandits  walk  the  policemen's 
beats.  The  policeman  is  ridiculed.  He  is 
criticized  and  blasted  in  public  day  after 
day.  Furthermore,  there  is  a  certain  type 
of  permissiveness  that  has  almost  gotten 
out  of  hand.  We  should  not  let  it  go  on. 
My  point  is,  that  condition  has  to  be  met 
by  will  and  determination.  Putting  more 
laws  on  the  books  is  not  going  to  do  it. 

There  may  be  a  need  for  more  judges, 
but  my  feeling  is  that  some  of  the  judges 
could  put  in  more  hours  a  day  than  they 
seem  to  put  in.  They  could  do  more  to 
pursue  cases  and  know  more  about  the 
sentences  that  are  going  to  attach  to 
those  criminals  than  using  the  system 
now  in  lase  under  which  someone  files 
some  kind  of  report. 

So  I  believe  we  are  looking  in  the  wrong 
direction.  We  want  to  do  something  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  certainly — we 
also  want  to  do  something  for  the  whole 
coimtry.  But  I  believe  we  are  going  to 
have  to  reform  ourselves  first  by  law  en- 
forcement, and  developing  the  will  to  en- 
force the  law  that  we  already  have. 

There  is  no  breakdovvTi  of  criminal 
procedure,  as  I  see  it.  As  I  say,  we  may 
need  more  judges.  We  may  need  more 
law.  But  I  strongly  back  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  when 
he  offers  us  a  law  that  will  give  immedi- 
ate relief  and  bring  matters  more  up  to 
date.  His  proposal  skips  all  these  very 
highly  questionable  constitutional  mat- 
ters that  are  in  the  bill  before  us.  There 
are  good  motives  behind  those  who 
worked  on  them.  I  would  not  suggest 
anything.  I  praise  them  for  the  work  they 
have  done.  But  I  believe  we  are  going  to 
make  the  people  think  that  paradise  is 
at  hand.  We  will  lead  the  people  of 
America  to  believe  that  we  have  found 
the  remedy:  that  we  are  going  to  apply  it 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  first:  and 
then  apply  it  to  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 
There  is  going  to  be  a  serious  breakdown 
and  a  lot  of  hollering  and  disappoint- 
ment. 

I  think  we  can  take  the  laws  we  have, 
plus  the  proposals  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  and  get  a  strong  public 
sentiment  behind  law  enforcement  offic- 
ers, and  a  strong  public  sentiment  be- 
hind enforcement  of  the  law  and  support 
for  the  courts. 

I  remember  the  old  days  when  public 
opinion  was  the  basis  for  support  of  law 
enforcement.  We  must  have  that  to  have 
the  juries  in  the  right  frame  of  mind. 

I  am  really  disappointed,  in  getting 
into  this  important  matter — and  it  is 
highly  important — to  find  so  little  of  the 
things  that  really  would,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  afford  us  an  appreciable  remedy. 
So  I  have  grave  doubts  about  it,  in 
fact,  I  just  do  not  believe  some  of  these 
provisions  are  constitutional,  and  if 
those  of  us  who  believe  that  way  are  go- 
ing to  surrender  and  say.  "Let  the  courts 
decide  everything,"  then  who  else  will 
stand  up  for  these  basic  principles? 
.-r  I'M.  .   .X   ■:.  i      


Another  thing  I  find  here,  and  I  have 
checked  somewhat,  is  that  there  is  no 
punishment  passed  out,  no  real  punish- 
ment provided  for  these  offenses.  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  we  do  not  have 
enough  houses  of  correction  or  houses 
of  punishment,  or  places  where  the  of- 
fender may  feel  a  penalty  of  some  kind — 
I  do  not  mean  excessive  penalties,  but 
in  order  for  the  offender  to  feel  the  sting 
for  having  committed  a  crime.  I  believe 
that  is  the  necessary  remedy.  We  have 
always  believed  that,  until  recently.  But 
some  way,  we  have  slipped  into  the  idea 
that  a  man's  background,  or  some  otlier 
far-off  reason,  is  to  control,  and  he  must 
be  more  or  less  protected  instead  of 
really  punished.  I  say  that  is  simply  con- 
trary to  commonsense. 

We  have  purse  snatching  because  it  is 
not  unprofitable  to  snatch  purses;  and 
we  have  these  felonies  of  burglary  and 
larceny  and  stealing  because  it  is  not  un- 
profitable. There  is  no  sting  of  real 
punishment. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  stated 
that  only  5  percent  of  those  who  are 
charged  with  felonies  are  ever  punished. 
My  goodness  alive,  if  that  is  correct — 
and  I  assume  it  is — are  we  going  to  use 
that  as  the  justification  for  the  no-knock 
provision?  I  think  we  already  have,  in 
practical  effect,  most  of  this  no-knock 
provision  anywav. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  for  yielding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  the 
remainder  of  my  time  to  the  able  and 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Mary- 
land  (Mr.  MATHIASt. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mar\land 
yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  Bernard 
Schwartz,  noted  constitutional  author- 
ity, stated  in  his  "Commentary  on  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States."  that 
the  Constitution: 

Ensures  to  the  person  a  privileged  sanc- 
tuary within  which  he  can  live  his  own  life, 
sheltered  from  public  sujjervislon  and  scru- 
tiny ...  He  can  retreat  therein  from  out- 
siders, secure  In  the  knowledge  that  they 
cannot  get  at  him  without  disobeying  the 
Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  this  will  be  less  true  if 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  pending  confer- 
ence report  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia crime  bill.  Since  the  founding  of  this 
Nation,  Americans  have  always  regarded 
"a  man's  home  as  his  castle."  This  cliche 
establishes  the  moral,  if  not  legal,  basis 
upon  which  many  traditional  and  fun- 
damental concepts  of  American  law  are 
based. 

Previously,  I  have  expressed  my  strong 
opposition  to  certain  provisions  of  the 
omnibus  crime  bill  for  the  District  of 
Colimibia.  Provisions  for  no-knock  en- 
tries by  police,  "pretrial  preventive  de- 
tention," extensive  wiretapping  and  elec- 
tronic surveillance,  mandatory  minimum 
sentences  for  certain  crimes,  and  revision 
of  the  juvenile  code  making  trial  as  an 
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adult  mandatory  iat  15  to  18  year-olds 
under  certain  conditions  are  inconsistent 
with  the  constitution  and  are  repressive 
in  both  nature  and  effect. 

Authority  for  law-enforcement  of- 
ficers to  break  and  enter  without  an- 
nouncing ihelr  identify  or  purpose  has 
been  incorporated  in  a  number  of  legis- 
lative proposals  during  the  91st  Con- 
gress, including  the  Controlled  Danger- 
ous Substances  Act— S.  3246— the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Court  Reorganization 
Act— S.  2601— and  the  present  District 
of  Columbia  crime  blll-^H.R.  16196. 

Mr.  President,  these  proposals  raise  se- 
rious questions  concerning  the  meaning 
and  scope  of  the  fourth  amendment's 
protection  against  unreasonable  searches 
and  seizures.  On  several  occasions,  the 
Supreme  Court  has  addressed  itself  to 
the  problem  of  "no  knock"  entry,  first  in 
1958  in  Miller  against  United  States  and 
in  1962  in  Ker  against  California.  As  a 
memorandum  issued  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Er- 
vm>  states: 

In  Miller  v.  United  States,  356  U.S.  301 
(1958),  the  Supreme  Court  held  unlawful 
»  bre.iltlng  and  entering  by  turestlng  police 
officers  where  proper  notice  was  not  given. 
While  the  Court's  decision  turned  on  Its  ap- 
plication of  the  governing  federal  statute,  18 
U.S.C.  3109.  and  not  expressly  upon  constitu- 
tioaal  standards,  the  court  discussed  the  his- 
tory of  the  requirement  of  notice.  Mr  Justice 
Brennan  wrote  for  the  majority.  "Prom  the 
earliest  days,  th?  common  law  drastically 
limited  the  authority  of  law  ofllcers  to  break 
the  door  of  a  house  to  effect  an  arrest.  Such 
action  invades  the  precious  Interest  of  pri- 
vacy summed  up  in  the  ancient  adage  that  a 
mans  house  is  his  castle."  Mr.  Justice  Bren- 
nan cited  Semayne's  Case  as  setting  forth 
the  common  law  rule  concerning  breaking 
and  entering.  He  concluded  his  opinion  by 
wn:lng:  "The  requirement  of  prior  notice  of 
authority  and  purpose  before  forcing  entry 
Into  a  home  is  deeply  rooted  In  our  heritage 
and  should  not  be  given  grudging  applica- 
tion." 

In  Ker  v.  California,  374  U.S.  23  (1962) ,  the 
Supreme  Court  for  the  flrpt  time  directed  It- 
self to  the  question  of^e  constitutionality 
of  a  "no-knock"  entry  It  appears  that  at 
least  eight  JusUces  on  the  Supreme  Court 
at  the  time  of  the  Ker  decision  subscribed  to 
the  view  that  the  Fourth  Amendment  Im- 
plicitly prohiblto  unannounced  entry  in  the 
execution  of  a  seirch  or  arrest.  The  decision 
or  the  court  In  Ker  v.  California — affirming 
a  state  court's  rejection  of  a  contention  that 
officers'  failure  to  glre  notice  was  violative 
of  the  Fourth  Amendment — also  pointed  to 
common  law  exceptions  to  the  rule  of  an- 
nouncement. It  is  the  basis  for  and  scope  of 
the  excejitlona  to  the  universally  acknowl- 
edged general  rule  at  notice  that  Is  speclf- 
icaUy  at  issue  in  the  various  legislative  pro- 
po-'al's  for  "no-knock"  entry. 

In  this  case,  the  Supreme  Court  affirmed  a 
California  court  decision  which  found  suffi- 
cient circumstances  to  Justify  an  exceprtlon 
tx>  the  constitutional  requirement  of  notice, 
held  to  be  Incorporated  in  a  California  stat- 
ute. Mr.  Justice  Clark  quoted  from  People  v. 
JIfaddojr,  46  Cal.  2d  301  P.  2d  8: 

•  ,  .  since  the  demand  and  explanation 
requirements  of  section  844  are  codification 
of  the  common  law.  they  may  reasonably  be 
Interpreted  as  limited  by  tbe  common  law 
rules  that  complianoe  i$  not  rgquireA  if  the 
officer »  peril  would  have  b*en  increased  or 
the  arrest  fruatrated  had  he  demanded  en- 
trance and  stated  his  purpose." 

The  close  5-to-4  vote  in  the  Ker 
against  California  case  significantly  di- 
minishes the  majority  decision.  Justice 


Brennan  and  three  other  Justices  held 
that  the  majority  had  recognized  "a  new 
and  unsupportable  exception  to  the  com- 
mon law  and  constitutional  requirement 
of  notice."  Justice  Brennan  further 
wrote: 

I  have  found  no  English  decision  which 
clearly  recognizes  any  exception  to  the  re- 
quirement that  the  police  first  give  notice  of 
their  airthorlty  and  purpose  before  forcibly 
entering  a  home. 

English  and  American  Courts  have 
both  cited  the  1603  SemasTie's  Case  as 
the  leading  judicial  interpretation  and 
application  of  the  maxim  that  "every 
man's  house  is  his  castle."  In  that  case 
the  Court  said: 

The  Sheriff  (If  the  doors  be  not  open) 
may  break  the  party's  house,  either  to  arrest 
him  or  to  do  other  execution  of  the  King's 
process,  If  otherwise  he  cannot  enter.  But 
before  he  breaks  It.  he  ought  to  signify  the 
cause  of  his  coming,  and  to  make  request  to 
open  the  doors. 

Mr.  President,  the  cases  clearly  refute 
the  arguments  advanced  by  proponents 
of  the  no-knock  provision  of  this  bill. 

Many  people,  correctly  or  incorrectly, 
believe  that  these  provisions  threaten 
their  privacy  and  justify  their  resistance 
to  law  enforcement  officers  in  such  cases 
of  forcible,  unannounced  entry.  To  be 
sure,  this  will  not  be  to  the  benefit  of  law 
enforcement  officers  or  the  citizens  of  our 
Nation's  Capital. 

The  "preventive  detention"  provision 
of  this  bill  also  raises  grave  questions  of 
public  policy.  It  gives  cause  for  serious 
constitutional  questions  when  considered 
in  light  of  the  eighth  amendment  guaran- 
teeing "reasonable  bail";  the  fifth 
amendment  providing  for  "due  process"; 
and  the  sixth  amen4inent  guaranteeing 
"access  to  counsel  and  the  opportunity 
to  participate  in  the  preparation  of  a 
defense." 

The  issue  of  "preventive  detention" 
fragments  current  efforts  for  bail  reform. 
Un4ier  existing  law  preventive  detention 
is  already  practiced  in  many  instances 
by  the  establishment  of  extremely  high 
Iwnds.  The  extraordinary  overcrowding 
of  the  District  jail  provides  ample  sup- 
port of  this  fact. 

In  English  law  criminal  suspects  are 
presumed  innocent  unless  proven  guilty. 
The  present  bill  will  subject  .such  indi- 
viduals to  a  pre-trial  for  possible  deten- 
tion which,  if  such  persons  are  detained, 
could  seriously  jeopardize  their  chances 
for  a  fair  trial  when  he  is  brought  before 
the  court.  This  practice  could  also  add 
additional  burdens  to  the  District's 
courts  which  already  have  substsuitial 
backlogs  of  pending  cases. 

Further,  Mr.  President,  the  Justice  De- 
partment released  a  report  on  April  7 
which  had  been  conducted  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Standards  in  connection  with 
the  need  for  preventive  detention.  The 
report  showed  that  only  5  percent  of  all 
defendants  charged  with  a  violent  crime 
during  a  4-week  study  were  also  charged 
with  a  second  violent  crime  while  await- 
ing trial.  Another  12  percent  of  those 
charged  with  violent  crimes  were  rear- 
rested while  awaiting  trial  but  for  less 
serious  offenses.  This  means  then,  that 
83  percent  of  those  persons  committing 
a  violent  crime  for  the  first  time,  were 


never  charged  again  for  a  second  offense 
while  awaiting  trial. 

It  would  seem  that  accelerated  court 
trials  would  be  far  more  useful  in  re- 
solving the  kind  of  programs  preventive 
detention  is  designed  for.  Such  meas- 
ures are  provided  under  legislation  for 
reorganization  of  the  District's  court  sjrs- 
tem  which  is  alsd  a  part  of  this  hall.  Ad- 
ditional use  could  Edso  be  made  tif  "third 
party"  supervisors  for  persons  on  pre- 
trial release. 

Mandatory  sentencing  provision*  are 
contrary  to  experience  in  traditional  law 
and  at  best,  are  likely  to  be  couhterpro- 
ductlve  from  the  standpoint  of  law  en- 
forcement and  corrections.  In  the  area 
of  corrections  this  provision  could  have 
the  effect  of  reducing  a  prisoner's  pri- 
mary incentive  for  good  behavior  and 
self-improvement,  especially  when  he 
knows  that  he  has  no  opportunity  for 
an  early  release  as  a  result  of  good 
behavior. 

I  am  equally  concerned  about  the  wire- 
tap and  electronic  ■  surveillance  author- 
ity provided  for  in  this  bill,  and  the  pro- 
vision ,  relegating  a  larger  number  of 
juvenile  offenders  to  adult  criminal  pro- 
cedures when  facilities  at  the  District  jail 
and  the  Lorton  Reformatory  are  already 
overcrowded.  :     '    , 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  very 
strongly  that  it  is  possible  for  this  body 
to  enact  legislation  which  will  provide  an 
effective  response  to  the  problems  this 
bill  is  proposed  to  solve,  and  at  the  same 
time  respect  the  principles  of  individual 
lib<6rty  and  due  process.  This  can  be 
done  if  the  controversial  provisions  of 
this  bill  are  deleted.  However,  since  they 
are  contained  in  the  bill  now  before  us, 

1  will  vote  to  reject  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
f  rom^  Mas.sachusetts. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  the  de- 
cision we  face  regarding  th^j^nference 
report  on  the  District  of  ColuSfca  Court 
Reform  and  Criminal  Proeedure  Act  is 
a  grave  one.  One  of  the  most  telling 
measures  of  the  values  of  any  society  is 
the  manner  in  which  it  treats  those  who 
violate  its  laws  and  standards.  This  Na- 
tion aspires  to  a  justice  rare  in  human 
society,  a  justice  which  recognizes  the 
precious  rights  of  every  individual  and 
which  accords  humane  treatment  even 
to  those  convicted  of  the  most  serious 
crimes.  In  seeking  to  maintain  a  civilized 
system  of  justice  and  to  protect  our  citi- 
zens against  the  dangers  and  injuries  in- 
flicted by  those  who  flout  the  law,  we 
must  strike  a  complex  and  delicate  bal- 
ance. In  deciding  the  fate  of  this  legis- 
lation, we  are  once  again  obliged  to  weigh 
that  balance  carefully. 

All  of  us  know  the  long  and  arduous 
efforts  which  many  Senators  and  Con- 
gressman have  devoted  to  producing  this 
conference  biU.  Its  provisions  for  court 
reorganization  and  other  Improvements 
in  the  law  enforcement  mechanisms  of 
the  District  have  justly  won  the  approval 
of  the  community  and  of  both  Housi»s  of 
Congress.  These  elements  of  the  bill 
ought  to  be  approved  forthwith  In  order 
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to  relieve  the  critical  situation  which  has 
persisted  for  too  many  years  in  our 
crime-plagued  National  Capital. 

I  favor  most  of  the  provisions  of  this 
bill.  In  the  interests  of  the  i>eople  of  the 
District,  I  think  we  should  enact  the  most 
effective  anticrime  program  we  can  de- 
vise, I  emphatically  agree,  as  a  former 
law  enforcement  officer,  that  innovations " 
are  required  to  curb  the  growing  pattern 
of  criminal  behavior  in  this  city.  Cou- 
pled with  long-term  programs  of  social 
reform  and  development,  more  potent 
law-enforcement  techniques  can  reverse 
the  swelling  tide  of  crime  which  afflicts 
us  all. 

Yet  the  bill  before  us  includes  a  num- 
ber of  sections  which  properly  invite 
close  scrutiny  and  which  have  provoked 
bitter  controversy.  The  conference  com- 
mittee has  certainly  made  an  earnest 
attempt  to  meet  the  objections  raised 
against  such  provisions  as  those  regard- 
ing pretrial  detention  and  the  so-cafled 
no-knock  entry  by  police. 

Nevertheless,  serious  questions  of  pol- 
icy and  of  constitutionality  remain.  Par- 
ticularly in  regard  to  pretrial  detention, 
the  concept  appears  so  novel  and  its  po- 
tential implications  are  still  so  dimly  un- 
derstood that  it  is  difficult  to  render  a 
confident  judgment  on  precisely  what  ef- 
fect such  procedures  would  have.  It  may 
be  that  this  procedure  would  do  less  dam- 
age to  our  traditional  principles  of  the 
presumption  of  innocence  in  criminal 
cases  and  of  the  requirements  of  due 
process,  than  the  procedures  which  are 
now  being  applied  tlirough  devices  like 
high-money  bond  and  extraordinary  de- 
lays in  trials.  But  it  is  possible — and  the 
possibility  is  too  threatening  to  be  dis- 
missed— that  this  provision  would  open 
the  way  to  abuses  that  are  worse  than 
those  we  seek  to  correct. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
a  suitable  procedure  of  this  kind  can  be 
drawn — indeed,  it  is  even  possible  that, 
if  properly  interpreted,  the  present  pro- 
posal could  prove  both  constitutional  and 
helpful  to  the  twin  goals  of  effective  law 
enforcement  and  individual  liberty. 
However,  doubts  remain  and  I  am  not 
personally  satisfied  that  this  is  the  ap- 
propriate vehicle  for  this  purpose. 

Given  these  doubts  and  the  extreme  im- 
portance of  the  issues  at  stake,  I  be- 
lieve the  soimd  course  for  the  Senate  is 
to  reject  the  conference  report  and  to 
seek  passage  of  the  principal  features  of 
the  bill  whic^  conmiand  the  support  of 
wide  majorities  in  both  Houses.  Surely 
we  are  agreed  that  the  substantial  up- 
grading of  the  District's  law  enforce- 
ment and  judicial  capabilities  will,  in 
and  of  itself,  do  much  to  alleviate  the  In- 
t(^rable  delays  in  processing  criminal 
cases.  Speedier  trials  will  themselves 
contribute  immensely  to  that  expeditious 
justice  which  is  the  heart  of  an  effective 
program  to  combat  crime. 

I  think  we  should  reserve  for  fuller 
study  such  concepts  as  pretrial  deten- 
tion. By  severing  them  from  the  bill  and 
addressing  them  throush  additional 
hearings  and  debate,  vie  may  be  able  to 
satisfy  our  concerns  and  to  desist  pro- 
visions of  this  sort  in  which  this  com- 
munity can  have  high  confidence. 


At  the  moment,  however,  so  Intense  is 
the  division  on  these  issues  and  so  wide- 
spread the  misunderstanding  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill,  that  passage  of  this 
legislation  in  its  present  form  would  not 
be  wise. 

Let  us  instead  take  one  step  at  a  time. 
Let  us  move  to  provide  facilities  and  re- 
sources to  assure  prompt  disposition  of 
the  heavy  caseload  in  the  District  and  to 
improve  the  law  enforcement  system's 
overall  cai>acity  to  meet  the  challenge 
of  crime  in  this  troubled  city.  But  let  us 
not  further  undermine  confidence  in  the 
system  of  Justice  we  seek  to  serve  by  pre- 
maturely introducing  procedures  which 
are  poorly  understood  and  which  could 
surely  benefit  from  more  extensive  an- 
alysis by  the  Senate  and  its  standing 
committees. 

In  casting  my  vote  against  this  confer- 
ence report,  I  profoundly  hope  tliat  its 
rejection  will  not  result  in  a  deadlock  be- 
tween the  Senate  and  the  House.  I  can- 
not believe  that  reasonable  men  on  both 
sides,  recognizing  the  vital  need  to  pass 
potent  anticrime  legislation,  would  sacri- 
fice the  essential  and  accepted  provisions 
of  this  bill  in  a  senseless  contest  over  de- 
batable proposals  which  obvioiisly  affect 
the  most  fundamental  realms  of  individ- 
ual liberty  and  constitutional  govern- 
ment. 

Should  the  bill  pass  in  its  present  form, 
we  can  expect  important  court  tests  In 
the  near  future.  None  of  us  who  questions 
one  or  another  aspect  of  this  bill  should 
assume  that  today's  vote  will  settle  the 
Issues  in  any  final  way.  The  judicial  re- 
view to  which  many  provisions  of  the  bill 
will  be  subjected  affords  important  reas- 
surance to  the  community  and  to  the 
Congress  that  constitutional  rights  will 
be  safeguarded.  On  this  occasion,  as  so 
often  in  the  past,  the  splendid  strength  of 
our  system  of  checks  and  balances  should 
encourage  all  of  us  to  rely  on  forthcom- 
ing judicial  evaluations  of  the  dubious 
provisions  of  this  bill.  Men  may  well  dif- 
fer on  the  merits  and  effects  of  this  leg- 
islation and  we  do  well  to  view  this  meas- 
ure, not  as  an  infiammatory  act  of  re- 
pression, but  as  exactly  what  it  is — a  con- 
troversial approach  to  the  problems  of 
criminal  justice  which  we  all  seek  to  re- 
solve. I  am  sure  that,  should  the  bill  be 
enacted,  the  courts  will  be  quick  to  cor- 
rect any  features  which  flout  the  Con- 
stitution. 

On  the  basis  of  my  own  analysis,  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  reject  the  conference  re- 
port and  to  adopt  a  new  bill  built  princi- 
I>ally  on  the  major  provisions  previously 
enacted  by  this  body. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
approach  the  end  of  this  debate,  I  wish 
there  were  time  to  summarize  fully  the 
concerns  that  have  led  me  to  oppose  the 
conference  report,  and  that  have  led 
three  of  the  seven  Senate  conferees  to 
oppose  the  report  and  to  support  alterna- 
tive legislation  to  Improve  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  and  reduce  the  level  of 
crime  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

As  President  Nixon  stated  in  January 
1969,  the  most  urgent  need  of  law  en- 
forcement in  Washington  is  court  re- 
form. In  his  first  message  to  Congress  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  President 


gave  top  priority  to  reforming  and  re- 
organizing the  court  system  of  the  Dis- 
trict to  eliminate  its  crippling  backlogs, 
prevent  futiu'e  delays,  and  insure  that 
Justice  will  be  both  swift  and  sure. 

After  extensive  hearings,  the  Senate 
District  of  Columbia  Committee  re- 
sponded to  the  President's  request  and 
the  city's  need  by  reporting  a  massive 
court  reform  bill,  which  was  approved  by 
the  Senate  without  objection  on  Septem- 
ber 18,  1969.  The  Senate  also  passed 
measures  last  year  to  improve  procedures 
for  handling  juvenile  cases,  make  limited 
changes  in  local  criminal  law,  strengthen 
the  District  of  Columbia  Bail  Agency, 
and  establish  a  full-time  public  defender. 

Unfortunately,  this  enlightened  legis- 
lation has  undergone  many  substantive 
changes.  These  changes  create  issues 
which  should  not  be  swept  under  the  rug 
of  court  reform.  They  should  be  con- 
sidered separately  and  voted  up  or  down 
on  their  own.  Yet,  the  conference  report 
procedure  today  gives  us  only  two 
choices:  to  reject  the  report,  or  to  swal- 
low it  whole.  If  we  reject  the  report,  we 
can  proceed  at  once  to  take  up  the  sub- 
stitute bills  which  other  Senators  and  I 
have  introduced — bills  which  would  re- 
store top  priority  to  court  reform,  and 
would  enable  us  to  debate  no-knock,  pre- 
ventive detention,  juvenile  procedures, 
and  other  issues  point  by  point.  To  me 
this  is  the  course  of  wisdom,  and  I,  there- 
fore, urge  the  rejection  of  this  report. 

It  is  the  concern  of  many  Senators,  as 
expressed  on  this  floor  and  privately, 
that  defeat  of  the  conference  report 
would  mean  that  the  President's  request 
for  court  reorganization  would  be  de- 
ferred until  next  year,  or  that  there 
would  be  no  anticrime  bill  for  the  city — 
a  city  that  has  now  been  awarded  the 
title  of  national  crime  capital  by  biparti- 
san agreement. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  a  groundless 
fear.  There  can  be  a  bill  for  court  reform 
and  it  is  on  each  Senator's  desk  in  the 
form  of  S.  4080.  There  can  be  a  bill  for 
revision  of  criminal  and  juvenile  law,  and 
it  is  on  each  Senator's  desk  in  the  form 
of  S.  4081.  There  will  be  no  delay  for  re- 
search and  development.  The  research 
and  development  has  been  done.  The 
bills  are  In  the  pipeline.  They  are  ready 
to  go.  They  can  be  adopted  immediately 
and  sent  to  the  other  body,  and  that  is 
what  we  ought  to  do. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  serious  business. 
The  level  of  crime  in  Washington  rose  by 
over  20  percent  this  year.  We  have  to  ad- 
dress ourselves  to  the  best  possible  way 
of  eliminating  the  pollutants  of  crime 
and  fear  of  crime  from  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  President,  some  Members  of  the 
Senate  have  devoted  impressive  amounts 
of  time,  energy,  and  thought  to  this  legis- 
lation. I  want  to  commend  in  particular 
the  contributions  of  my  colleague  from 
Maryland,  Senator  Tyddigs.  and  the 
senior  Senator  from  North  Carolina, 
Senator  ERvm.  I  also  want  to  note  the 
essential  contributions  of  many  tireless 
staff  members. 

In  considering  this  bill,  we  are  acting 
in  our  capcu:ity  as  the  local  legislature 
for  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  happen  to 
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believe  that  the  residents  of  Washington 
should  be  empowered  to  elect  their  own 
legislators,  but  as  long  as  we  deny  the 
citizens  of  the  Nation's  Capital  the  right 
of  self-government,  we  have  a  special 
obligation  to  insure  that  they  are  not 
denied  any  other  rights,  such  as  pri- 
vacy or  due  process  of  law. 

And  I  say.  Mr.  President,  that  if  we 
were  debating  this  kind  of  bill  for  our 
own  States,  this  would  be  a  different  de- 
bate. Or  if  this  were  nationwide  legisla- 
tion, we  would  be  dissecting  it  clause  by 
clause.  We  would  be  insisting — and  our 
constituents  would  Insist — that  we  pro- 
duce a  measure  which  would  curb  crime 
without  suspending  the  Constitution.  We 
would  consider  a  man's  right  to  be  se- 
cure in  hi«  home  as  important  as  his 
right  to  be  safe  on  the  streets.  We  would 
want  to  zero  in  on  the  real  problems  of 
law  enforcement,  rather  than  waving  a 
blunderbuss  at  a  whole  community. 

This  body  has  spent  just  7  weeks  de- 
ciding that  the  Constitution  does  not 
stop  at  the  water's  edge.  Today.  I  hope 
we  will  decide  that  it  does  not  stop  at 
the  District  line. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr/ President.  1  minute  is 
not  much  time,  but  I  spoke  at  length  on 
Tuesday  urging  full  support  of  this  con- 
ference report. 

The  conference  report — the  bill  it 
brings  to  the  Senate  has  been  thor- 
oughly discussed.  The  questions  raised 
by  the  bill  have  been  exhaustively  de- 
bated. There  is  no  questioning  the  fact 
that  the  proposed  court  reorganization 
is  urgently  needed.  The  deplorable  crime 
situation  in  the  Nation's  Capital  will  not 
be  stemmed  unless  the  processes  of  crim- 
inal Justice  are  speeded  up.  This  bill  will 
provide  the  wherewithal  to  assure  swift, 
fairly  administered  justice.  I  think  it  is 
a  sure  step  toward  making  this  city  a 
safer  place  to  live  and  do  business.  Two 
issues — no-knock  and  preventive  deten- 
tion— have  raised  concerns  respecting 
their  constitutionality.  These  questions 
have  been  argued  long  and  thoroughly. 
I  have  examined  them  carefully,  and  I 
subscribe  to  the  viewpoint  that  they  are 
soundly  conceived  and  constitutional. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  conference  re- 
port. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  7  minutes. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  There  is  a  rumor  prev- 
alent that  the  manager  of  the  bill  re- 
sisted these  two  very  crucial  amend- 
ments in  conference;  is  that  true? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  manager  of  the 
bill  has  introduced  a  pretrial  detention 
provision  prior  to  that  introduced  by  the 
Department  of  Justice.  The  conference 
report  perfected  the  House  provision  in 
a  manner  in  which  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  conferees  thought  was  best,  and 
the  House  receded  and  adopted  the  Sen- 
ate version  of  no-knock  which  passed 
without  a  dissenting  vote  in  the  Senate 
last  year  and  passed  again  in  two  other 
legislative  forms  in  the  past  year  as  well. 


Mr.  PASTORE.  The  next  question;  Is 
the  Senator  convinced,  after  thorough 
study,   that  both   these  provisions   are 
consistent  with  our  Constitution? 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  am  convinced. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  suspend  for  a  minute? 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  Yes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
is  now  approximately  5  minutes  to  the 
time  the  Senate  is  to  vote  on  this  issue. 
In  compliance  with  the  order  previ- 
ously agreed  to,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  is 
directed  to  clear  the  Chamber  and  the 
lobbies  of  all  staff  personnel  except  the 
staffs  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms,  the  secretary  to  the 
majority,  the  secretary  to  the  minority, 
their  assistants,  the  aides  to  the  leader- 
ship on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  staff  per- 
sormel  associated  with  the  manager  of 
the  conference  report,  and  the  personnel 
of  the  two  policy  committees,  and  that 
such  staff  remain  off  the  floor  and  from 
the  lobbies  until  the  vote  is  announced, 
at  which  time  they  may  be  permitted  to 
return  to  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
followed  closely  the  debate  on  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia crime  bill.  I  have  concluded  with 
some  regret  that  the  proponents  of  this 
conference  report  have  been  imable  to 
demonstrate  that  the  many  merits  of 
the  bill  outweigh  its  obvious  defects.  I 
am  not  convinced  that  the  introduction 
of  such  concepts  as  preventive  detention 
will  substantially  advance  the  cause  of 
crime  control  in  the  District,  but  I  do 
know  that  they  raise  serious  questions 
of  due  process  which  have  not  been 
answered  to  my  satisfaction.  On  bal- 
ance, there  are  too  many  aspects  of  the 
bill  which  raise  constitutional  and  other 
issues  to  warrant  our  acceptance  of  the 
conference  report. 

Legislation  has  already  been  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  which  deals  with  the 
problems  of  crime  and  court  reform  in 
the  District  without,  at  the  same  time, 
introducing  dubious  constitutional  con- 
cepts. I  am  cosponsoring  this  legislation 
and  see  no  reason  why  it  cannot  win  the 
early  approval  by  Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
statement  by  my  colleague  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Magnuson).  opposing  the 
conference  report  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia crime  bill,  S.  2601. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment by  Senator  Magnuson  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Mr.  Magnuson.  Mr.  President,  while  there 
can  be  little  argument  over  the  rise  In  crime 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  subse- 
quent need  for  a  DC.  antl-crlme  bill  this 
year.  I  cannot  In  good  conscience  vote  for 
a  bill  containing  provisions  which  I  believe 
to  be  unconstitutional.  Therefore.  I  oppose 
the  acceptance  of  the  Conference  Report  on 
the  D.C.  Crime  Bill  (S.  2601 ) 

While  I  have  grave  reservations  about  the 
wisdom  and  efficacy  of  certain  provisions  In 
this  bill.  I  am  particularly  concerned  about 
the  preventive  detention  sections  of  the  bill. 
After  a  long  and  dllfgertt  study  of  both  case 
and  common  law,  it  is  my  belief  that  pre- 
ventive detenUon  vroTild  violate  the  "due 
process"  clause  of  the  5th  Amendmtnt  srM 
the  8tb  Amendment '8  provision  that  "exces- 
sive bail  shall  not  be  required  "  In  addition. 
I  have  serious  questions  as  to  whether  or 


not  preventive  detention  violates  a  defend- 
ant's right  to  a  speedy  trial  aa  provided  for 
by  the  6th  Amendment.  At  such,  I  believe 
preventive  detention  Is  unconstitutional,  and 
for  this  reason  I  would  vote  against  accept- 
ing the  Conference  Report. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  former  County  Prose- 
cutor In^tljie  State  of  Washington  and  as  a 
current  'resident  of  the  District,  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  need  for  an  antl-crlme  bill  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  this  year.  Thus  it 
is  my  hope  and  expectation  that  the  Senate 
win  expeditiously  pass  the  many  other  fine 
provisions  of  this  bill,  as  provided  in  S. 
4083  and  S.  4081  which  I  am  cosponsoring 
and  which  Include  sorely  needed  court 
reorganization  and  the  establishment  of  a 
Public  Defender  program,  so  that  the  streets 
will  once  again  belong  to  the  people,  rather 
than  the  criminals. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  notwith- 
standing my  reservations  about  certain 
of  its  provisions,  I  will  support  this  con- 
ference report  because  I  believe  it  repre- 
sents the  only  realistic  chance  we  will 
have  in  this  Congress  to  begin  doing 
something  about  crime  in  the  District. 

As  one  of  the  Senate  conferees,  I  can 
testify  to  the  strenuous  efforts  that  were 
made  to  eliminate  such  questionable 
items  as  pretrial  detention  and  manda- 
tory minimum  sentences.  But,  even 
though  we  succeeded  in  improving  the 
original  House  provisions,  in  the  end,  we 
were  faced  with  a  choice  of  having  a  less 
than  perfect  bill  or  no  bill  at  all. 

In  my  judgment,  it  is  the  same  choice 
the  Senate  is  called  upon  to  make  here. 
I  do  not  believe  we  can  avoid  it  by  pass- 
ing another  bill  which  preserves  only 
programs  which  are  acceptable  to  the 
Senate  conferees.  For.  just  as  surely  as 
it  passed  this  report  by  a  better  than 
5-to-l  margin,  the  House  would  amend 
the  new  bill  to  put  back  those  provisions 
we  took  out.  We  would  have  gained  noth- 
ing for  the  exercise  except  further  delay. 

Mr.  President,  although  I  continue  to 
have  reservations  about  pretrial  deten- 
tion and  mandatory  minimum  sentences 
and  would  vote  against  those  measures 
were  they  to  be  acted  on  separately,  I  am 
forced  to  make  an  overall  judgment  on 
the  entire  package  before  us.  And,  on 
balance,  I  find  the  good  far  outweighs 
the  bad.  In  such  specific  provisions  as 
court  reform,  expansion  of  the  bail 
agency  and  creation  of  a  full-fledged 
public  defender  system,  I  believe  the 
bill  makes  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
system  of  justice  in  the  District. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  crime  problem  in  the  Dis- 
trict is  too  compelling  for  there  to  be 
any  further  delay  in  passing  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
problem  of  crime  in  the  Nation's  Capital 
has  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  It  de- 
mands the  immediate  action  of  Congress 
without  further  delay.  Many  of  us  and 
our  staffs,  regrettably  from  personal  ex- 
perience, are  well  aware  of  this  urgent 
need.  Comprehensive  reform  of  the  ciim- 
inal  justice  system  is  necessary. 

The  District  of  Colimibla  Cotirt  Re- 
form and  Criminal  Procedure  Act  of 
1970,  referred  to  as  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia crime  bill,  represents  an  attempt 
to  provide  that  reform.  It  provides  for  a 
reorganization  of  the  court  system  de- 
signed to  improve  its  eflQciency  and  ef- 
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fectiveness.  It  increases  the  number  of 
judges,  their  tenure  and  salary.  The  bill 
contains  a  comprehensive  revision  of  the 
code  of  juvenile  procedure.  The  criminal 
code  of  the  District  of  Colimibia  has  been 
completely  revised  and  updated./rhe  bail 
agency  has  been  expanded  and/the  Dis- 
trict is  provided  for  the  first  time  with  a 
full-fledged  public  defender  rather  than- 
the  pilot  project  it  now  has. 

I  wholeheartedly  support  these  re- 
forms of  the  criminal  justice  system  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  They  are  the 
kinds  of  reforms  which  I  have  long  ad- 
vocated as  necessary  for  the  District  and. 
indeed,  elsewhere  to  help  the  fight 
against  crime. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  fully  aware  that 
this  bill  also  contains  some  highly  con- 
troversial provisions,  particularly  those 
relating  to  pretrial  detention  and  so- 
called  no-knock.  In  view  of  the  widely 
divergent  views  people  have  today  con- 
cerning crime  and  how  best  to  cope  with 
it.  it  is  not  surprising  that  such  provi- 
sions as  these  are  controversial  and  that 
opponents  have  challenged  their  consti- 
tutionality. In  today's  period  of  change 
in  court  interpretations  of  criminal  laws 
and  the  Constitution,  I  believe  that  al- 
most any  new  legislation  in  this  area 
would  be  open  to  conflicting  arguments 
regarding  their  constitutionality. 

I  have  carefully  studied  these  provi- 
sions and  the  arguments  of  their  sup- 
porters and  critics.  Despite  some  reser- 
vations I  have  about  these  two  provi- 
sions, I  intend  to  vote  in  favor  of  the 
conference  report.  Delay  in  enacting 
legislation  is  simply  not  tolerable. 

It  is  my  hope.  Mr.  President,  that  those 
responsible  for  the  administration  of 
justice — the  police,  the  prosecutors,  and 
the  courts — will  use  these  controversial 
provisions  with  wisdom  and  restraint. 
Should  application  of  these  controversial 
provisions  demonstrate  unwarranted  in- 
fringement of  the  constitutional  free- 
doms of  the  citizens  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  I  shall  support  their  prompt 
repeal.  I  do  not  expect  this  to  happen. 
Employed  with  sound  discretion,  all  the 
provisions  of  this  conference  report  will 
contribute  to  the  improvement  of  the 
criminal  justice  system  in  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

Discussion  of  this  bill  has  brought  out 
another  facet  of  this  problem — that  of 
our  corrections  system. 

Many  speeches  have  been  given  about 
our  penal  system  in  recent  weeks.  As 
Governor  of  Oregon,  I  worked  to  improve 
our  State  corrections  system,  and  today 
we  have  a  women's  prison  unit,  a  mini- 
mum-corrections complex,  juvenile  re- 
habilitation centers,  halfway  houses 
and  work- release  programs.  All  of  these 
work  very  well  at  the  State  level,  and  I 
hope  that  we  could  expand  work  in  these 
areas  at  the  Federal  level. 

I  hope  that  the  discussions  on  this  bill 
will  give  needed  impetus  to  the  various 
proposals  offering  substantial  improve- 
ments in  our  penal  system.  The  present 
allocation  of  our  funds — with  the  great 
majority  going  to  the  apprehension  of 
criminals  and  very  littlejto  their  reha- 
bilitation— must  not  contmue.  I  hope  the 
Senate  can  vote  in  the  near  future  on 
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needed  improvements  in  our  penal  sys- 
tem. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  in  a  few 
moments  the  Senate  will  vote  on  the 
conference  report  on  S.  2601,  the  Presi- 
dent's District  of  Columbia  crime  legis- 
lation. 

I  am  confident  the  Senate  will  approve 
this  bill  by  a  substantial  majority.  In 
doing  so,  it  will  send  to  the  President  the 
first  of  his  major  crime  proposals  to  pass 
the  Congress. 

I  am  proud  of  the  Senate's  role  in  this 
legislation.  We  passed  the  Senate  version 
of  these  bills  in  prompt  order  last  fall, 
within  weeks  of  their  submission  by  the 
President.  We  worked  hard  in  a  long  and 
difBcult  conference  to  achieve  this  sound 
and  effective  conference  report. 

Of  the  major  items  of  difference  be- 
tween the  two  Houses,  the  Senate  pre- 
vailed on  more  than  a  full  half:  the 
House  on  a  third;  and  the  balance  were 
resolved  by  compromise  legislation.  We 
successfully  eliminated  from  this  legis- 
lation virtually  all  the  controversial  pro- 
visions which  the  House  had  added  to 
the  President's  proposals. 

During  the  past  week,  we  have  spoken 
at  great  length  on  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  and  the  urgent  need  for  its  enact- 
ment. 

No  one  doubts  the  need  for  prompt 
action  on  National  Capital  crime  legis- 
lation. More  than  56,000  felonies  were 
reported  in  this  city  last  year,  but  scarce- 
ly more  than  1,400  felony  convictions 
were  obtained  in  the  District's  courts. 
The  number  of  felonies  reported  in  the 
District  has  risen  122  percent  in  the  last 
5  years,  but  the  percentage  of  convictions 
obtained  each  year  has  actually  decreased 
during  the  same  period. 

This  conference  bill  is  a  sound,  effec- 
tive, constitutional,  and  fully  safeguarded 
answer  to  this  crime  crisis. 

As  I  predicted  when  the  Senate  dis- 
cussion of  this  legislation  began,  debate 
has  centered  on  the  pretrial  detention 
and  no-knock  sections  of  the  bill.  I  be- 
lieve we  have  demonstrated  that  these 
provisions  ai^e  improvements  on  the  pres- 
ent state  of  the  law. 

We  have  demonstrat€d  how  the  no- 
knock  provision  simply  writes  down  what 
is  already  the  law  as  declared  by  the 
Supreme  Court  for  the  whole  United 
States.  The  Senate  vereion  of  no-knock, 
passed  without  a  dissenting  vote  in  this 
body  last  fall,  prevailed  in  the  conference 
and  is  incorporated  in  this  bill  we  are 
about  to  pass.  The  conference  version  of 
no-knock,  like  the  Senate  version,  im- 
proves on  the  present  law  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  by  requiring  prior  judicial 
supervision  of  proposed  no-knock  entries 
in  every  possible  case.  T 

We  have  explained  our  belief  that-ttre 
pretrial  detention  provisions  of  this  bill, 
which  are  based  on  the  centuries-old 
British  practice,  under  a  bill  of  rights 
bail  provision  identical  to  our  own,  are 
a  vast  Improvement  over  the  unconscion- 
ably hypocritical  subterfuge  of  high 
money  bond  now  in  use  in  every  State  of 
the  Union,  and  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia as  well,  as  a  pretext  to  detain  dan- 
gerous defendants  prior  to  their  trial. 

We  have  called  attention  to  the  recent 


National  Bureau  of  Standards  study 
which  shows  that  fully  40  percent  of  all 
felony  defendants  in  the  District  are  in 
fact  detained  today.  This  conference  re- 
port merely  proposes  that,  when  a  de- 
fendant is  to  be  detained  because  the 
judge  believes  he  may  be  dangerous  if 
released,  that  defendant  must  be  given 
a  full  and  fair  hearing  as  to  his  danger- 
ousness,  with  the  right  to  counsel  and  to 
present  evidence ;  that  he  should  have  an 
immediate  appeal  from  any  adverse  find- 
ing; and  that  he  should  have  an  abso- 
lute right  to  release  or  trial  within  60 
days  of  any  detention  order. 

This  proposal  is  not  only  constitu- 
tional, but  an  enormous  reform  over  the 
hypocrisy  which  now  pervades  American 
pretrial  detention  practice. 

I  believe  we  have  met  the  reasoned  ar- 
guments by  ttie  critics  of  these  proposals. 

But  mucli  of  this  debate  has  been  cast 
in  unfortunately  emotional  and  inflam- 
matory terms.  We  have  heard  some  well- 
meaning  critics  assert  that  this  bill  is 
antiblack.  To  those  who  say  this  bill  is 
anitblack.  I  say  crime  in  this  70-percent 
black  city  is  antiblack.  President  John- 
son's District  of  Columbia  Crime  Com- 
mission tells  us  that  86  percent  of  all 
District  of  Columbia  murder  victims  are 
black;  86  percent  of  all  aggravated  as- 
sault victims  are  black;  80  percent  of  all 
rape  victims  are  black;  66  percent  of  all 
auto  theft  victims  are  black; and  60  per- 
cent of  all  burglary  victims  ai-«  black.  In 
fact,  the  only  crime  of  violence  which 
afflicts  blacks  and  whites  equally  in  this 
city  is  robbery. 

I  find  no  cause  to  abandon  the  people 
of  this  city  or  any  segment  of  our  pop- 
ulation to  the  morass  of  crime  simply  be- 
cause it  may  be  expedient  or  fashionable 
to  do  so.  The  most  controversial  provi- 
sions of  this  bill  are  among  the  most  vital 
for  protecting  the  residents  of  this  city 
from  the  grinding  terror  of  the  danger- 
ous defendant  and  the  malignant  perva- 
sion of  the  city's  drug  trafiBc. 

We  have  heard  some  others,  ignoring 
the  90  percent  of  this  bill  which  Is  with- 
out controversy,  oppose  this  bill  as  re- 
pressive. There  is  repression  In  this  city; 
but  it  is  not  repression  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  it  is  not  repression  by  this  bill. 
It  is  the  repression  of  fear  arid  crime  and 
violence  which  is  destroying  homes  and 
families  and  businesses  within  the 
shadow  of  the  Capitol  itself.  It  is  the  re- 
pression which  drives  people  to  bar  their 
windows  and  flee  the  streets  at  dark.  It 
is  the  repression  which  forces  people  to 
keep  arsenals  and  police  dogs  in  their 
homes  for  fear  of  being  assaulted,  not  by 
the  police,  but  by  vicious  killers,  rapists, 
and  thieves. 

We  have  heard  it  claimed  that  this 
bill  should  not  be  enacted  because  it 
might  serve  as  a  model  for  the  Nation. 
We  have  heard  the  bill  described  as  an 
"experiment  in  repression"  by  critics 
whose  own  States  sanction  no-knock 
search  and  pretrial  detention  practices 
broader  and  far  less  safeguarded  than 
this  bill  provides.  We  have  heard  it  de- 
scribed as  a  "model"  for  other  States 
by  critics  who  overlook  the  fact  that 
more  than  half  the  States  now  permit 
no-knock  searches  and  practice  virtually 
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xjnlimited  pretrial  detention  through 
money  bond,  without  the  safeguards  of 
this  bUl. 

'  We  have  seerf  the  wiretap  and  second- 
offense  Inahdatory  sentencing  provisions 
attacked  as  unprecedented  by  critics 
who  forget  Congress  authorized  this 
same  legislation,  without  the  new  safe- 
guards this  bill  provides,  for  the  entire 
Nation  in  the  Omnibus  Crime  Act  and 
the  Gun  Crime  Control  Act  of  1968. 

This  legislation  will  be  an  example  to 
the  Nation,  but  not  by  reason  of  its  pro- 
visions, which  are  based  on  the  experi- 
ences and  practice  of  other  States  and 
prior  Federal  laws.  The  example  Con- 
gress will  provide  today  is  the  clear  mes- 
sage that  a  government  by  free  people 
has  the  determination,  within  the  sacred 
limits  of  its  time-tested  Constitution,  to 
take  reasoned,  safeguarded  steps  to  meet 
and  defeat  a  plague  of  lawlessness  de- 
stroying the  very  fabric  of  its  society. 

Some  Senators  have  suggested  we 
should  defeat  this  conference  report  and 
send  to  the  House  a  watered-down  ver- 
sion of  this  legislation.  They  suggest  that 
in  adopting  the  conference  report  we  are 
somehow  knuckling  under  to  the  other 
House. 

Having  led  the  Senate  conferees,  I  can 
guarantee  this  body  that  the  other  House 
will  never  accept  this  suggested  alterna- 
tive. But  I  do  not  offer  that  as  a  reason 
to  pass  this  report.  We  should  approve 
this  conference  report  because  it  is  a 
sound,  constitutional,  and  effective  an- 
swer to  the  crime  crisis  facing  this  city. 

We  have  an  enormously  difficult  and 
tragic  crime  problem  to  deal  with  in  this 
city.  Its  victims  know  it  better  than  any 
of  us  ever  can.  Our  responsibility  is  to 
address  that  crime  problem  rationally, 
calmly,  and  deliberately,  and  to  formu- 
late effective  answers  to  it  within  the 
framework  of  our  Constitution  and  our 
concept  of  Individual  rights  and  liberties. 
This  bill  is  that  kind  of  response. 

We  have  done  our  job.  We  have  met 
the  President's  request.  We  have  pro- 
vided the  bill  necessary  to  answer  the 
crime  problem  in  this  city.  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
(BELLMONt.  All  time  on  the  conference 
report  has  now  been  yielded  back.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  tuiys 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio  <  after  having 
voted  in  the  negative).  On  this  vote  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada (Mr.  Cannon).  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I 
were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  -LONG  (after  having  voted  in  the 
afBrmatlve) .  On  this  vote  I  pair  with  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Mao- 
nuson).  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote  I  would  vote  "yea."  I  withdraw 
my  vote. 


Mr.  INOUYE  (after  having  voted  in 
the  negative) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  ( Mr. 
MoNTOYA ) .  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  I  withdraw 
my  vote. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  tMr.  Cannon)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd), 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore)  , 
the  Senator  from  Washington  'Mr. 
Macnttson  > ,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  (Mr.  Montoya),  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell),  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  <  Mr.  Cot- 
ton) is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mrs.  SMrrH)  are  absent  because  of 
illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Now  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Etekota  (Mr.  Mundt), 
and  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs. 
Smith)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced,  yeas  54, 
nays  33,  as  follows: 

[No.  248  Leg.] 
YEAS— 54 


Aiken 

Qrlffln 

Percy 

Allen 

Gumey 

Prouty 

Allott 

Hansen 

Proxmlre 

Baker 

Hartke 

Randolph 

Bellmon 

Hatfleld 

Saxbe 

Bennett 

HoUand 

Schwelker 

Bible 

HoUlngs 

Scott 

Boggs 

Hruska , 

Smith.  111. 

Burdick 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Sparkman 

Byrd,  Va. 

Mansfield 

Spong 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

McClellan 

Stevens 

Curtis 

McGee 

Symington 

Dole 

Mclntyre 

Talmadge 

Domlnlck 

MlUer 

Thurmond 

Eastland 

Moss 

Tower 

Ellender 

Murphy 

Tydlngs 

Pannln 

Pastore 

Williams,  Del. 

Qoldwater 

Pearson 

NAYS— 33 

Yoxing,  N.  Dak 

Andersen 

Fulbrlght 

McCarthy 

Bayb 

Ooodell 

McOovem 

Brooke 

Gravel 

Metcalf 

Case 

Harris 

Mondale 

Church 

Hart 

Muskle 

Cook 

Hughes 

Nelson 

Cooper 

Jackson 

Packwood 

Cranston 

Javlts 

Riblcoff 

Eagleton 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Stennls 

Ervln 

Kennedy 

Williams.  N.J. 

Pong 

Mathlas 

Yarborough 

PRESENT 

AND    GIVING    LIVE    PAIRS,    A 

PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 3 

Inouye,  against. 

Long,  for 

Young  of  Ohio,  against. 

NOT  VOTING— 10 

Cannon 

Magnuson 

Russell 

Cotton 

Montoya 

Smith.  Maine 

Dodd 

Mundt 

Gore 

Pell 

So  the  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  conference 
report  was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
will  be  order  in  the  Senate.  The  galleries 
will  please  be  as  quiet  as  possible.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  The  Senate  is 


not  in  order.  We  will  suspend  until  we 
have  order  in  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
just  voted  to  approve  the  conference  re- 
port on  S.  2601,  a  bill  to  reorganize  the 
courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
for  other  purposes.  I  wemt  the  record  to 
show  that  I  have  studied  the  situation 
presented  by  this  conference  report  at 
great  length  and  with  deep  misgivings. 
My  respect  for  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  such  and 
in  particular  my  recognition  of  his  un- 
excelled capability  in  the  field  of  con- 
stitutional law  is  so  great  that  I  was 
unwilling  to  vote  for  said  conference  re- 
port in  view  of  his  deep  and  expressed 
conviction  as  to  the  unconstitutionality 
of  several  portions  of  that  bill  in  the 
absence  of  a  conviction  of  my  own  as 
to  its  usefulness  and  the  verj'  great  ex- 
isting need  for  many  unquestioned  pro- 
visions of  the  measure.  I  think  tliere  is 
substantial  reason  to  expect  that  the 
courts  may  rule  in  accordance  with  the 
convictions  and  able  arguments  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  to  elimi- 
nate certain  sections  of  the  bill  as  un- 
constitutional and  to  limit  certain  other 
sections  which  I  shall  not  discuss  at 
length. 

My  reason  for  voting  for  the  confer- 
ence report,  however,  is  that  the  bill  does 
contain  so  many  provisions  which,  in 
my  opinion,  will  strengthen  the  enforce- 
ment of  law  within  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  that  such  strengthened  en- 
forcement of  law  is  so  greatly  needed 
not  only  for  the  protection  of  residents 
of  the  District  but  also  for  the  protec- 
tion of  millions  of  Americans  who  visit 
here  every  year  and  the  protection  of 
thousands  of  guests  from  other  nations 
who  come  here  either  as  visitors  or  as 
oflBclals  representing  their  several  coun- 
tries, that  I  feel  profoundly  that  these 
helpful  provisions  of  the  bill  should  be 
enacted  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
in  my  own  mind  there  are  serious  doubts 
as  to  several  of  its  provisions  \vhlch  as 
I  have  already  said  may  be  eliminated 
or  limited  by  the  opinions  of  the  courts. 

It  is  clear  to  me,  however,  that  imder 
applicable  law  and  under  the  structure 
of  this  particular  bill  these  questionable 
provisions,  from  the  constitutional 
standpoint,  are  separable — separable— 
from  the  main  body  of  the  bill  which  is 
so  badly  needed  to  improve  the  enforce- 
ment of  law  and  the  protection  of  the 
law-abiding  public  within  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Prom  the  standpoint  of 
better  organization  of  the  courts,  bet- 
ter jurisdictional  and  pr(x:edural  ma- 
chinery for  the  courts,  and  In  many  re- 
spects Improvement  of  the  substance  of 
the  criminal  laws  applicable  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  I  feel  that  this  meas- 
ure shoum  become  law. 

I  may  add  that  in  reaching  my  deci- 
sion on  this  serious  quesUon  I  have  not 
only  studied  the  record  of  the  debate 
and  carefully  considered  my  own  con- 
victions, but  I  have  alsp  discussed  with 
some  of  «ur  colleagues  In  the  other  body 
the  possibility  of  eliminating  or  limiting 
In  fiirther  conference  or  in  separate  leg- 
islation some  of  the  questionable  provi- 
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slons  which  have  disturbed  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  as  well  as  other 
Senators  and  myself.  I  have  reached  the 
conclusion  that  the  soimdest  course 
available  was  to  enact  the  conference 
report  and  I  have  therefore  voted  to  do 
so. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO   11 
A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  Its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  adjournment  until  11  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bellmon).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


MILITARY  PROCUREMENT 
AUTHORIZATIONS,  1971 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
1020,  H.R.  17123,  that  it  be  laid  before 
the  Senate  and  made  the  pending  busi- 
ness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bill  (H.R.  17123t  to  authorize  appro- 
priations during  the  fiscal  year  1971  for  pro- 
curement of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  ves- 
sels, and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  other 
weapons,  and  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to 
prescribe  the  authorized  personnel  strength 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
.from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the 
bill,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

TtTLE    I PEOCUREMENT 

Sec.  101.  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  during  the  fiscal  year  1971 
for  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  and  tracked  combat 
vehicles,  and  other  w«apons,  as  authorized 
by  law.  In  amounts  as  follows: 

AIRCRAFT 

For  aircraft:  for  the  Army.  $292,100,000; 
for  the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps,  $2,337,- 
700,000;   for  the  Air  Force,  $3,225,500,000. 

MISSII.ES 

For  missiles:  for  the  Army,  $1,031,600,000: 
for  the  Navy.  $932,400,000;  for  the  Marine 
Corps,  $12,800,000;  for  the  Air  Force.  $1,479,- 
400.000. 

naval  vessels 

For  naval  vessels:  for  the  Navy,  $2,276.- 
900  000. 

TRACKED  COMBAT  VEHl(n.ES 

For  tracked  combat  vehicles:  for  the  Army. 
$182,200,000;  for  the  Marine  Corps,  $47,400,- 
'  000. 

othxr  wcapons 
For  other  weapons:  for  the  Army,  $67,200,- 
000;  for  the  Navy,  $2,789,000;  for  the  Marine 
Corps,  $4,400,000. 

TITLE  n— RESEARCH,  DEVELOPMENT, 
TEST,  AND  EVALUATION 

Skc.  201.  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  during  the  fiscal  year  1971 


for  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  for  research,  development,  test, 
end  evaluation,  as  authorized  by  law.  In 
amounts  as  follows: 

For  the  Army,  *!  ,609.200,000; 

For  the  Navy  ( Including  the  Marine  CJorps ) , 
$2,194,300,000; 

For  the  Air  Force,  $2,718,000,000;  and 

For  the  Defense  Agencies.  $445,000,000. 

Sec.  202.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense during  fiscal  year  1971  for  use  as  an 
emergency  fund  for  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation  or  procurement  or  pro- 
duction related  thereto,  $50,000,000. 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Funds  authorized  for  appro- 
priation to  the  Department  of  Defense  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  any  other  Act 
shall  not  be  available  for  payment  of  inde- 
pendent research  and  development,  bid  suid 
profjosal,  or  other  technical  effort  costs  un- 
less the  vrork  for  which  payment  Is  made  Is 
relevant  to  the  functions  or  operations  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  unless  the  fol- 
lovrtng  conditions  are  met — - 

(1)  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  prior  to  or 
during  each  fiscal  year,  negotiates  advance 
agreements  establishing  a  dollar  ceiling  on 
such  costs  with  ail  companies  which  during 
their  laut  preceding  fiscal  year  received  more 
that  $2,000,000  of  independent  research  and 
development,  bid  and  proposal,  or  other  tech- 
nical effort  payments  from  the  Department 
of  Defense,  the  advance  agreements  thus  ne- 
gotiated, (A)  to  cover  the  first  fiscal  year 
of  each  such  company  beginning  on  or  after 
the  beginning  of  each  fiscal  year  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  ( B )  to  be  concluded 
either  directly  with  each  such  company  or 
with  those  product  divisions  of  each  such 
comp>any  which  contract  directly  with  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  themselves  re- 
ceived more  than  $250,000  of  such  payments 
during  their  company's  last  preceding  fiscal 
year; 

(2)  the  independent  research  and  devel- 
opment portions  of  the  advance  agreements 
thus  negotiated  are  based  on  company  sub- 
mitted plans  on  each  of  which  a  technical 
evaluation  is  performed  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  prior  to  or  during  the  fiscal  year 
covered   by  such   advance   agreement; 

( 3 )  no  payments  for  independent  research 
and  development,  bid  and  proposal,  and  other 
technical  effort  costs  are  made  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  any  company  or 
product  division  with  which  an  advance 
agreement  is  required  by  subsection  (a)(1) 
of  this  section,  except  pursiiant  to  the  terms 
of  that  agreement;  and 

(4)  the  total  dollar  value  of  the  advance 
agreements  negotiated  prior  to  or  during  a 
given  fiscal  year  as  required  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  (1)  of  this  section  does  not  exceed 
a  celling  to  be  established  annually  by  the 
Congress. 

(b)  In  the  event  negotiations  are  held  with 
any  company  or  product  division  with  which 
they  are  required  under  subsection  (a)(1) 
of  this  section,  but  no  agreement  Is  reached 
with  any  such  company  or  product  division — 

( 1 )  no  payments  for  Independent  research 
and  development,  bid  and  proposal,  and 
other  technical  effort  costs  shall  be  made  to 
any  such  company  or  product  division  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  for  which  an  agreement 
was  npt  reached,  except  In  an  amount  sub- 
stantially less  than  the  amount  which.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  Department  at  Defense, 
such  company  or  product  division  would 
otherwise  have  been  entitled  to  receive;  and 

(2)  the  amount  of  money  received  by  that 
company  for  Independent  research  and  de- 
velopment, bid  and  proposal,  and  other  tech- 
nical effort  costs  during  Its  last  preceding 
fiscal  year  shall  be  Included  in  determining 
compliance  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
with  the  celling  eatabllalied  by  Congress, 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  (4)  of  this  sec- 
tion, for  the  fiscal  year  In  question. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submit 
an  annual  report  to  the  Congress  on  or  be- 


fore January  31,  1972,  and  on  or  before 
January  31  of  each  succeeding  year,  setting 
forth — 

(1)  those  ocHnpaules  with  which  negotla* 
tlons  were  held  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
1 1 )  of  this  section  prior  to  or  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year,  together  with  the  result 
of  those  negotiations; 

(2)  the  manner  of  his  compliance  with 
the  ceUlng  established  by  Congress  for  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)(4)    of  this  section;   and 

(3)  the  latest  available  Defense  Contract 
Audit  Agency  statistics  on  the  Independent 
research  and  development,  bid  and  proposal, 
and  other  technical  effort  payments  made 
to  major  defense  contractors  whether  or  not 
covered  by  subsection  (a)  (1)  of  this  section. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  ap- 
ply only  to  contracts  for  which  the  submis- 
sion and  certification  of  cost  or  pricing  data 
are  required  in  accordance  with  section  2306 
(f)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code. 

(e»  The  celling  to  be  established  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)(4)  of  this  section  for  fi.s- 
cal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  shall  be  $625.- 
000,000. 

(f)  Section  403  of  Public  Law  91-121  i80 
Stat.  204)    Is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  204.  None  of  the  funds  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  by  this  Act  may  be  used  to 
carry  out  any  research  project  or  study  un- 
less such  project  or  study  has  a  direct  and 
apparent  relationship  to  a  specific  military 
function  or  operation. 

Sec.  205.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  an 
interagency  advisory  council  to  be  known 
as  the  Interagency  Advisory  Council  on  Do- 
mestic Applications  of  Defense  Re^enrch 
(hereinafter  In  this  section  referred  to  as 
the  "Council") . 

(b)  The  Council  shall  be  composed  of  the 
following  members: 

(1)  One  member  from  the  Department  of 
Defense,  to  be  designated  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense. 

(2)  One  member  from  the  Depart meiv  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  to  be  des- 
ignated by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educ^f 
tlon,  and  Welfare. 

(3)  One  member  from  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  to  be  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

(4)  One  member  from  the  Departi^ent  of 
Transportation,  to  be  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  TransjKJrtation. 

(5)  One  member  from  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  to  be  designated  by  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. 

(6)  One  member  from  the  Department  of 
Labor,  to  be  designated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

(7)  One  member  from  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  to  be  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior. 

(8)  One  member  from  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  6p€«;e  Administration,  to  be  des- 
ignated by  the  Administrator  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 

(c)  The  member  of  the  Council  designated 
by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment shall  serve  as  Chairman  of  the 
Ctouncll. 

(d)  Three  members  of  the  Council  shall 
constitute  a  quorum;  and  a  vacancy  in  the 
Council  membership  shall  not  affect  its  pow- 
ers but  shall  be  filled  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  original  ^pointment  was  made. 

(e)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  Council 
to  study  and  evaluate  proposed  research  pro- 
grams and  projects  submitted  to  It  pvirsuant 
to  this  secUon.  The  Council  shall  accept  for 
consideration  research  projects  that  are  of 
mutual  Interest  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  one  or  more  of  tlie  participating 
departments  or  agencies,  and,  subject  to 
section  204,  such  other  categories  of  research 
bearing  on  Important  national  needs  as  the 
Council    may    specify.    Including    but    not 
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limited  to  Buch  flelds  u  housing,  education, 
transportation,  and  pollution. 

(f)  The  Council  shall  advise  the  Director 
of  Delense  Research  and  Engineering  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  regarding  research 
propoeals  submitted  to  It  for  consideration 
pursuant  to  subsection  (e)  and  shall  make 
such  recommendations  to  the  Director  as 
It  deems  appropriate  as  to  the  merits  of  pro- 
posals submitted  to  It  for  consideration. 

(g)  The  Council  shall  review  the  results 
of  research  conducted  under  Its  auspices  and 
shall  advise  the  EHrector  of  Defense  Research 
and  Engineering  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense as  to  the  desirability  of  continuing, 
modifying,  or  terminating  such  research  ac- 
tivities. 

I  h )  The  Secretary  of  Defense  Is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  colleges,  universities,  and 
other  not-for-profit  Institutions  engaged  In 
research  and  or  development  activities  spon- 
sored by  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  selected  research  pro- 
grams and  projects  promising  significant  do- 
mestic benefits.  Proposals  for  such  research 
shall  be  submitted  to  and  reviewed  by  the 
Council.  The  decision  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense with  respect  to  which.  If  any.  research 
proposals  approved  by  the  Council  will  be 
sponsored  shall  be  final. 

(li  The  total  amount  In  grants  made 
under  this  section  in  any  fiscal  year  shall  not 
exceed  an  amount  equal  to  5  per  centum  of 
the  tot.il  funds  expended  In  such  fiscal  year 
by  the  Dep.^rtment  of  Defense  under  con- 
tr.icts  entered  into  with  colleges,  universi- 
ties, and  other  not-for-profit  institutions  for 
the  performance  of  defense  research. 

(j)  In  no  case  shall  any  one  institution  re- 
ceive more  than  $5,000,000  under  this  section 
in  any  one  fiscal  year. 

(ki  Research  grants  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  prescribe 
after  consultation  with  the  Council 

TITLE  III— RESERVE  FORCES 

Sec.  301.  For  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1.  1970,  and  ending  June  30.  1971.  the 
Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve  component 
of  the  Armed  Forces  will  be  programed  to 
attain  an  average  strength  of  not  less  than 
the  following; 

(1)  The  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States,  400.000. 

(2)  The  Army  Reserve,  260,000. 

(3)  The  Naval  Reserve,  129,000. 

(4 )  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve.  47,715. 

( 5 )  The  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States.  87.878. 

( 6 )  The  Air  Force  Reserve ,  47 ,92 1 . 

(7)  The  Coast  Guard  Reserve,  10,000. 

Sec.  302.  The  average  strength  prescribed 
by  section  301  of  this  title  for  the  Selected 
Reserve  of  any  Reserve  component  shall  be 
proportionately  reduced  by  (1)  the  total  au- 
thorized strength  of  urUts  organized  to  serve 
as  units  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  such 
component  which  are  on  active  fluty  (other 
than  for  training)  at  any  time  during  the 
fiscal  year,  and  (2)  the  total  number  of  Indi- 
vidual members  not  in  units  organized  to 
serve  as  units  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  such 
component  who  are  on  active  duty  (other 
than  for  training  or  for  unsatisfactory  par- 
ticipation in  training)  without  their  consent 
at  any  time  during  the  fiscal  year.  Whenever 
any  s\ich  units  or  such  Individual  members 
are  released  from  active  duty  during  any  fiscal 
year,  the  average  strength  for  such  fiscal  year 
for  the  Selected  Reserve  of  such  Reserve 
component  shall  be  proportionately  Increased 
by  the  total  authorized  strength  of  such  units 
and /It  the  total  number  of  such  Individual 
<4n^bers. 

TITLE  IV— ANTI-BALUBTIC  MISSILE  CON- 
STRUCTION AUTHORIZATION:   LIMITA- 
TIONS ON  DEPL0T!MEBNT' 
Sec.  401.  (a)  Military  construction  for  the 

Safeguard  aptJ,-balUstlo  missile  system  is  au- 


thorized for  the  Department  of  the  Army  as 
follows : 

( 1 )  Technical  and  supporting  facilities  and 
acquisition  of  real  estate  inside  the  United 
States  $322,000,000: 

(2)  Research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  facilities  at  the  Kwajaleln  Mis- 
sile Range  $3,200,000; 

(3)  MlUtary  Family  Housing,  four  him- 
dred  units,  $8,800,000: 

Malmsrtom  Safeguard  site.  Montana,  two 
hundred  units. 

Grand  Forks  Safeguard  site.  North  Dakota, 
two  hundred  units. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  purposes  of  this  section  not 
to  exceed  $334,000,000. 

(c)  Authorization  contained  in  this  sec- 
tion (except  subsection  (b) )  shall  be  subject 
to  the  authorizations  and  limitations  of  the 
Military  Construction  Authorization  Act, 
1971,  in  the  same  manner  as  If  such  authori- 
zations had  been  Included  In  that  Act. 

(d)  Within  the  amounts  of  the  authoriza- 
tions for  military  construction  for  Safeguard, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  or  his  designee  Is 
authorized  to  provide  for,  under  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  determine,  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  units  of  temporary 
family  housing  for  occupancy  on  a  rental 
basis  by  military  and  civilian  personnel  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  their  de- 
pendents at  each  Safeguard  site  in  connection 
with  any  military  construction  and  installa- 
tion and  checkout  of  system  equipiTfeht 
which  is  or  may  hereafter  be  authorized  at 
a  Safeguard  site.  If  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
or  his  designee  determines  that  such  tempo- 
rary housing  is  necessary  in  order  to  perform 
the  construction  and  installation  and  check- 
out of  systeni  equipment,  and  that  tempo- 
rary housing  Is  not  otherwise  available  under 
reasonable  terms  and  conditions. 

Sec.  402.  None  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  or  any  other  Act  may  be  obligated  or  ex- 
pended for  the  purpose  of  initiating  deploy- 
ment of  an  anti-ballistic  missile  system  at 
any  site  other  than  Whlteman  Air  Force  Base. 
Knobnoeter,  Missouri:  except  that  funds  may 
be  obligated  or  expended  for  the  purpose  of 
initiating  advanced  preparation  (site  selec- 
tion, land  acquisition,  site  survey,  and  the 
procurement  of  long  lead-time  Items)  for 
an  antl-balllstlc  missile  system  site  at  Franols 
E.  Warren  Air  Force  Base,  Cheyenne.  Wyo- 
ming. Nothing  in  the  foregoing  sentence  shall 
be  construed  as  a  limitation  on  the  obliga- 
tion or  expenditure  of  funds  In  connection 
with  the  deployment  of  an  antl-balllstlc  mis- 
sile system  ■at  Grand  Forks  Air  Force  Base. 
Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota,  or  Malmstrom 
Air  Force  Base,  Great  Falls.  Montana. 
TITLE  V— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  501.  The  Congress  views  with  grave 
concern  the  deepening  involvement  of  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  Middle  East  and  the  clear 
and  present  danger  to  world  peace  resulting 
from  such  involvement  which  cannot  be  Ig- 
nored by  the  United  States,  In  order  to  restore 
and  maintain  the  military  balance  In  the 
Middle  East,  by  furnishing  to  Israel  the  means 
of  providing  for  Its  own  security,  the  Presi- 
dent Is  authorized  to  transfer  to  Israel,  by 
sale,  credit  sale,  or  guaranty,  such  aircraft, 
and  equipment  appropriate  to  use.  maintain, 
and  protect  such  aircraft,  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  counteract  any  past,  present,  or  future 
increased  mllltarj'  assistance  provided  to 
other  countries  of  the  Middle  East.  Any  such 
sale,  credit  sale,  or  guaranty  shall  be  made  on 
terms  and  conditions  not  less  favorable  than 
those  extended  to  other  countries  which  re- 
ceive the  same  or  similar  tyi>es  of  aircraft  and 
equipment. 

Sec.  502.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  401  of 
Public  Law  89-367,  approved  March  15,  1966 
(80  Stat.  37) ,  as  amended,  is  hereby  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  (1)  Not  to  exceed  $2,500,000,000  of  the 
funds  authorized  for  appropriation  for  the 

use  of  the  Artoed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
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under  this  or  any  other  Act  are  authorized 
to  be  made  available  for  their  stated  piu'- 
p>oses  to  support:  (A)  Vietnamese  and  other 
free  world  forces  in  support  of  Vietnamese 
forces,  (B)  local  forces  In  Laos  and  Thailand: 
and  for  related  costs,  dtu-lng  the  fiscal  year 
1971  oit  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  of  Defense   may  determine. 

"(2)  No  defense  article  may  be  furnished 
to  the  South  Vietnamese  forces,  other  free 
world  forces  In  Vietnam,  or  to  local  forces  In  C 
Laos  or  Thailand  with  funds  authorized  for  \. 
the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  under  this  or  any  other  Act  unless 
the  government  of  the  forces  to  which  the 
defense  article  Is  to  be  furnished  shall  have 
agreed  that — 

"(A)  It  will  not,  without  the  consent  of 
the  President — 

"(i)  permit  any  use  of  such  article  by 
anyone  not  an  officer,  employee,  or  agent  of 
that  government, 

"(11)  transfer,  or  permit  any  officer,  em- 
ployee, or  agent  of  that  government  to  trans- 
fer such  article  by  gift,  sale,  or  otherwise, 
or 

"(111)  use  of  permit  the  use  of  such  article 
for  purposes  other  than  those  for  which 
furnished; 

"(B)  it  will  maintain  the  security  of  such 
article,  and  will  provide  substantially  the 
same  degree  of  security  protection  afforded 
to  such  article  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment; 

"(C)  It  will,  as  the  President  may  require, 
permit  continuous  observation  and  review 
by,  and  furnish  necessary  Information  to, 
representatives  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment with  regard  to  the  use  of  such  article: 
and 

"(D)  unless  the  President  consents  to 
other  disposition.  It  will  return  to  the 
United  States  Government  for  such  use  or 
disposition  as  the  President  considers  in  the 
best  Interests  of  the  United  States,  any  such 
article  which  Is  no  longer  needed  for  the 
purposes   for   which   It   was   furnished. 

The  President  shall  promptly  submit  a  re- 
port to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  President  of  the  Senate 
on  the  Implementation  of  each  agreement  en- 
tered Into  In  compliance  with  this  para- 
graph. The  I>resldent  may  not  give  his  con- 
sent under  clause  (A)  or  (D)  of  this  para- 
graph with  respect  to  any  defense  article 
until  the  expiration  of  fifteen  days  after 
written  notice  has  been  glve^  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
President  of  the  Senate  regarding  the  pro- 
posed action  of  the  President  with  respect 
to  such  article.  As  used  In  this  paragraph 
the  term  'defense  article'  shall  have  the  same 
meaning  prescribed  for  sufch  term  In  sec- 
tion 644(d)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961.  In  order  to  allow  a  reasonable  period 
of  time  for  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  this  para- 
graph, the  provisions  of  such  paragraph  shall 
become  effective  sixty  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section." 

Sec.  503.  Of  the  total  amount  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  by  this  Act  for  the  pro- 
curement of  the  P-111  aircraft,  $283,000,000 
of  such  amount  may  not  be  obligated  or  ex- 
pended for  the  procurement  of  such  aircraft 
until  and  unless  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
has  (1)  determined  that  the  F-111  aircraft 
has  been  subjected  to  and  successfully  com- 
pleted a  comprehensive  structural  integrity 
test  program,  (2)  approved  a  program  for  the 
procurement  of  such  aircraft,  and  (3)  certi- 
fied In  a  written  report  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  he  has  made  such 
a  determination  and  approved  such  a  pro- 
grram,  and  has  Included  In  such  written  re- 
port the  basis  for  making  such  determina- 
tion and  approving  such  program. 

Sec.  504.  (a)  Of  the  total  amount  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  by  this  ^ct  for  the 
procurement  of  the  C-5A  aircraft,  $200,000.- 
ODO  of  such  aniount  may  not  be  obligated  or 
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expended  until  and  unless  the  Secretary  ol 
Defense  has  submitted  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Repreeentstlvee  a  plan  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  such  $200,000,000  and  such  commit- 
tees have  approved  such  plan.  In  no  event 
may  all  or  ahy  part  of  such  $200,000,000  be 
obligated  or  expended  except  In  accordance 
with  a  plan  approved  by  such  committees. 

(b)  The  $200,000,000  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  following  the 
approval  of  a  plan  pursuant  to  such  subsec- 
tion, may  be  expended  only  for  the  reason- 
able and  allocable  direct  and  indirect  costs 
Incurred  by  the  prime  contractor  under  a 
contract  entered  Into  with  the  United  States 
to  carry  out  the  C-5A  aircraft  program.  No 
part  of  such  amount  may  be  used  for — 

(1)  direct  costs  of  any  other  contract  or 
activity  of  the  prime  contractor: 

(2)  profit  on  any  materials,  supplies,  or 
services  which  are  sold  or  transferred  be- 
tween any  division,  subsidiary,  or  affiliate  of 
the  prime  contractor  under  the  common  con- 
trol of  the  prime  contractor  and  such  divi- 
sion, subsidiary,  or  affiliate: 

(3)  bid  and  proposal  costs,  Independent 
research  and  development  costs,  and  the  cost 
of  other  similar  unsponsored  technical  effort; 
or 

(4)  depredation  and  amortization  costs  on 
property,  plant,  or  equipment. 

Any  of  the  costs  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
sentence  which  would  otherwise  be  allocable 
to  any  work  funded  by  such  $200,000,000 
may  not  be  allocated  to  other  portions  of  the 
C-5A  aircraft  contract  or  to  any  other  con- 
tract with  the  United  States,  but  payments 
to  C-5A  aircraft  subcontractors  shall  not  be 
subject  to  the  restriction  referred  to  In  such 
sentence. 

(c)  Any  payment  from  such  $200,000,000 
shall  be  made  to  the  prime  contractor 
through  a  special  bank  account  from  which 
such  contractor  may  withdraw  funds  only 
after  a  request  containing  a  detailed  Justifi- 
cation of  the  amount  requested  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  and  approved  by  the  contracting 
officer  for  the  United  States.  All  payments 
made  from  such  special  bank  accotmt  shall 
be  audited  by  the  Defense  Contract  Audit 
Agency  of  the  Department  of  Defense  and.  on 
a  quarterly  basis,  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office.  The  Comptroller  General  shall  submit 
to  the  Congress  not  more  than  thirty  days 
after  the  close  of  each  quarter  a  report  on  the 
audit  for  such  quarter  performed  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  pursuant  to  this 
subsection. 

(d)  The  restrictions  and  controls  provided 
for  in  this  section  with  respect  to  the  $200,- 
000,000  referred  to  In  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
of  this  section  shall  be  In  addition  to  such 
other  restrictions  and  controls  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

Sec  505.  Section  412(b)  of  Public  IjBW 
86-149,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  Inserting 
immediately  before  the  word  "unless"  the 
following:  ",  or  after  December  31,  1970.  to 
or  for  the  use  of  the  Navy  for  the  procure- 
ment of  torpedoes  and  related  support  equip- 
ment". 

Sec  560.  (a)  None  of  the  funds  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  by  this  Act  shall  be  used 
for  the  procurement  of  delivery  systems 
specifically  designed  to  disseminate  lethal 
chemical  or  any  biological  warfare  agents, 
or  for  the  procurement  of  delivery  system 
parts  or  components  specifically  designed  for 
such  purpose,  imlese  the  President  shall 
certify  to  the  Congress  that  such  procure- 
ment is  essential  to  the  safety  and  security 
of  the  United  States. 

(b)(1)  Section  409(b)  of  Public  Law 
91-121,  approved  November  19,  1969  (83  Stat. 
209 ) ,  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or  the  open  air  test- 
ing of  any  such  agent  within  the  United 
States"  In  the  material  Immediately  preced- 


ing paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  foUowlng:  "the  open  air  testing 
of  any  such  agent  within  the  United  States, 
or  the  disposal  of  any  such  agent  within  the 
United  States": 

(B)  by  striking  out  "transportation  or 
testing"  each  time  it  appears  in  paragraphs 
(2),  (3),  and  (4)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "transportation,  testing,  or  disposal":  and 

(C)  by  inserting  "or  disposal"  immedlate- 
'  ly  after  "such  testing"  In  paragraph  (4)  (A). 

(2)  Section  409(c)(1)  of  such  public  law 
is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "deployment,  or  stor- 
age, or  both,",  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"deployment.^itorage,  or  disposal";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "deployment  or  stor- 
age" Immediately  after  "unless  prior  notice 
of"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "deploy- 
ment, storage,  or  disposal". 

(c)  (1)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  un- 
dertake to  enter  into  appropriate  arrange- 
ments with  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
to  conduct  a  oomprehenslve  study  and  In- 
vestigation to  determine  (A)  the  ecological 
and  physiological  dangers  Inherent  In  the 
use  of  herbicides,  and  (B)  the  ecological  and 
physiological  effects  of  the  defoliation  pro- 
gram CEUTled  out  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense in  South  Vietnam. 

(2)  Of  the  funds  authorized  by  this  Act 
for  research,  development,  testing,  and  eval- 
uation of  chemical  warfare  agents  and  for 
defense  against  biological  warfare  agents, 
such  amounts  as  are  required  shall  be  avail- 
able to  carry  out  the  study  and  investigation 
authorized  by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section. 

(3)  In  entering  into  any  arrangement  with 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  for  con- 
ducting the  study  and  Investigation  author- 
ized by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  request  that  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  submit  a  final 
report  containing  the  results  of  Its  study 
and  Investigation  to  the  Secretary  not  later 
than  January  31,  1972.  The  Secretary  shall 
transmit  copies  of  such  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress,  together  with  such 
comments  and  recommendations  as  he  deems 
appropriate,  not  later  than  March  1,  1972. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  the  so-called  military  procurement  bill. 
The  opening  speech  on  the  bill  will  be 
made  tomorrow,  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  morning  business. 

Mr.  President,  there  will  be  no  votes 
tonight  that  I  know  of. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  MR. 
SYMINGTON  TUESDAY  MORNING 
NEXT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
meets  on  Tuesday  next,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington) 
be  recognized  after  the  disposition  of  the 
Journal  for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bellmon).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  inquire  as  to  the  further  order  of 
business  after  the  military  procurement 
bill.  I  realize  that  there  is  some  amount 
of  optimism  in  the  inquiry.  But  I  would 
be  curious  tt>  know  whether  it  is  contem- 
plated that  conference  reports  may  be 
taken  up  from  time  to  time  or  other  busi- 
ness which  would  require  the  attention 
of  Senators,  even  though  there  will  be  a 


period  of  debate  on  the  military  procure- 
ment bill. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order.  I  ask  that  the  Senate  sus- 
pend imtil  we  do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  The  Senator  may 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  question  raised  by  the 
distinguished  minori^  leader,  it  is  antici- 
p>ated  that  the  conference  report  on  the 
education  appropriations  bill  will  be 
taken  up  some  time  on  Monday  next. 

It  is  hoped,  when  appropriation  bills 
are  repoi-ted  by  the  full  Appropriations 
Committee,  that  on  those  occasions  we 
will  go  back  on  the  double  shift  basis 
and,  late  in  the  evening,  take  up  those 
appropriation  bills  so  that  we  can  be- 
come as  current  as  possible  in  that  re- 
sp>ect. 

As  Senators  can  see,  the  Calendar  is 
pretty  clear.  The  Senate  committees  have 
been  working  assiduously.  The  Senate  is 
up  on  its  work.  That  is  about  the  best 
I  can  say  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  armounced  that  the  House  had 
agreed  to  the  report  of  the  committee  of 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  iH.R.  14705  >  to  ex- 
tend and  improve  the  Federal-State  un- 
employment compensation  program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 


SENATE  PENSION  STUDY  GETS 
UNDERWAY 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  pursuant 
to  Senate  Resolution  360  which,  among 
other  things,  authorizes  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  to  conduct 
a  general  study  of  pension  and  welfare 
funds,  the  Senate  Labor  Subcommittee, 
under  the  joint  direction  of  its  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member.  Senator 
Williams  of  New  Jersey  and  myself,  has 
prepared  a  detailed  32-page  survey  from 
which  is  being  mailed  to  the  administra- 
tors of  some  1,500  private  pension  plans 
representing  a  broad  and  varied  sample 
of  the  private  pension  industry. 

The  initiation  of  this  survey  is  a  major 
step  forward  in  securing  key  information 
concerning  the  structure  and  operation 
of  the  private  pension  plan  system.  Much 
of  this  information  has  never  been  gath- 
ered before  and  yet  it  is  essential  if  there 
is  to  be  an  intelligent  and  rational  legis- 
lative approach  to  the  problems  of  the 
private  pension  industi'y. 

The  survey  form,  which  incidentally 
is  designated  "Pension  Study:  FormP-1," 
specifically  explores  four  vital  areas 
which,  in  my  Judgment,  will  illuminate 
in  an  unmistakable  fashion  what  is  right 
and  what  is  wrong  with  the  private  pen- 
sion system.  These  four  areas  are:  First, 
the  nature  of  the  retirement  benefits 
promised  by  the  plan;  second,  the  re- 
quirements that  must  be  met  to  obtain 
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these  benefita;  tbird.  toe  Uljelihood  of  aa 
employee  under  the  plan  actually  PBOdv- 
ing  such  beneflte;  and  foqrtb.  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  funding  arrangements  made 
by  the  plan. 

This  P-1  form  is  the  product  of  inten- 
sive efforts  extending  over  .a  period  of 
several  months  and  involving  the  assist- 
ance of  experts  both  in  and  out  of  the 
Govei-nment. 

In  an  article  written  by  New  York  Post 
Correspondent  Anthony  Prisendorf, 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Post 
on  Wednesday,  July  15.  1970.  the  form 
was  described  as  a  'unlciue  nationwide 
survey."  Mr.  Prisendorf's  article,  as  well 
as  a  current  series  of  articles  by  Associ- 
ated Press  writer  Dick  Barnes,  which 
are  appearing  in  the  Buffalo  Courier- 
Express  and  other  newspapers  through- 
out the  coxmtry.  illustrate  in  convincing 
deUil  the  problems  that  have  prompted 
great  concern  over  the  private  pension 
system.  As  Mr.  Barnes  points  out.  thou- 
sands of  Americans  retire  each  year  only 
to  find  that  they  will  receive  no  private 
pension  plan  benefits  from  the  plan  they 
may  have  worked  imder  for  many  years. 
The  reason  is  that  these  private  plans 
are.  "a  mishmas_li..Qflo^. benefits,  super- 
strict  qualifying  rules,  lack  of  informa- 
tion, and  In  a  few  cases,  misuse  or  mis- 
management of  fimds." 

I  am  not  surprised  to  see  an  escalating 
concern  over  a  social  problem  of  such 
appalling  dimensions.  Since  1967,  I  have 
urged  the  Congress  to  enact  legislation 
which  would  bring  about  minimum 
standards  of  fairness  in  private  pension 
plans  and  end  the  self-perpetuating,  self- 
destructive  characteristics  of  the  system. 
About  a  month  ago,  I  presented  statis- 
tics compiled  hj  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  from  whiQh  the  inference  can 
be  drawn  that  the  risk  of  loss  of  benefits 
in  private  pension  plans  is  abnormally 
high,  so  high  that  but  for  the  fact  that 
the  pension  issues,  as  Mr.  Barnes  points 
out  in  his  article,  are  dry  and  complex, 
there  would  doubtless  be — and  should 
be — an  ovei"whelniing  public  demand  for 
congressional  action  to  reform  these 
plans. 

I  recognise,  hov;ever,  that  the  Congress 
should  not  rely  on  inferences  alone,  no 
matter  how  well-founded,  in  considering 
legislative  proposals  of  such  major  im- 
pact. The  survey  initiated  by  the  Senate 
Labor  Subconunittee  will  answer  this 
need.  It  will,  for  the  first  time,  pin  down 
in  precise  detail  essential  facts  relative 
to  the  adequacy  of  employee  benefit, pro- 
tection under  the  private  pension  system. 
The  continuing  spectacle  of  substan- 
tial numbers  of  retired  workers  having 
lost  anticipated  penelon  benefits  despite 
having  been  covered  under  private  pen- 
sion plans  foiT  many  years,  Is  a  matter 
that  can  only  be  ignored  by  the  business 
community,  labor,  pension  planners,  and 
the  Government  at.  their  peril.  As  United 
Auto  Workers  President  Leonard  Wood- 
cock has  perceptively  observed  in  an 
element  letter  to  all  Memb«ars  of  Con- 
grew.  there  is  great  danger  in  emphasiz- 
ing the  critical  security  needs  of  busi- 
ness— dramatized  by  recent  events  in- 
volving the  collapse  of  the  Penn  Central 
Railroad— ^whUe  ignoring  the  equally 
despentte  seciuity  needs  of  the  worker. 


Such  a  lack  of  justice  in  ordering  our 
priorities  would  inevitably  be  Interpreted, 
as  Mr.  Woodcock  aptly  remarks,  as  "a 
politics  of  class  verging  on  the  classic 
Marxian  strain." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  already 
witnessed  a  Penn  Central  debacle  in  the 
private  pension  field.  In  1963.  Studebaker 
Corp.  closed  its  operations  in  South  Bend 
and  as  a  result  some  4,400  workers  with 
vested  pension  rights  were  cut  adrift 
with  only  15  cents  for  every  dollar  of 
pension  benefits  they  had  earned,  and 
no  meaningful  opportunity  to  earn  a  pri- 
vate pension  elsewhere  and  there  are 
other  cases  like  Studebaker  although 
f>erhaps  not  of  tlie  same  magnitude. 

It  is  time  we  stopped  thinking  about 
pensions  as  an  esoteric  specialty  reserved 
for  a  select  "priegtiiood"  of  actuaries, 
consultants,  insurance  experts,  and  other 
technicians,  and  started  thinking  about 
-pensions  in  human  terms.  On  June  18, 
1970. 1  addressed  the  International  Exec- 
utive Board  and  Staff  of  the  Steelworkers 
on  the  subject  of  pension  plan  termina- 
tions and  the  need  for  reinsurance  which 
my  bill,  S.  2167,  would  provide.  In  that 
speech  I  noted  that  "the  problems  of  for- 
feiture of  benefits  by  reason  of  restrictive 
requirements  or  terminations  of  one  sort 
or  another  is  a  very  real  one,  which  is 
exacerbated  by  the  fact  that  the  em- 
ployees who  are  being  shortchanged  by 
these  plans  have  foregone  wage  increases 
in  favor  of  obtaining  these  retirement 
benefits."  In  recent  testimony  before  the 
House  General  Subcommittee  on  Labor, 
the  distinguished  president  of  the  United 
Steelworkers  Union,  I.  W.  Abel,  stressed: 

That  the  failure  to  pay  promised  and 
earned  pensions  Is  as  much  the  exploitation 
of  labor  as  are  long  hours  and  low  wages, 
and  that  nothing  can  drain  ifte  and  hope  out 
of  a  worker  faster  than  the  denial  or  loss  of 
a  pension  after  a  lifetime  of  labor. 

Mr.  President,  our  country  has  been 
characterized  as  an  affluent  society;  yet 
today  there  are  untold  thousands  of  re- 
tired workers  living  perilously  close  to 
the  poverty  leyel  who  feel  deceived,  be- 
trayed, and  even  gyped  by  a  private  pen- 
sion system  in  which  they  had  placed 
their  hopes  and  their  trust.  Only  the 
most  brutally  cynical  can  now  say  to 
these  hapless  victims:  "Well— you  should 
have  read  the  fine  print  in  your  pension 
plan.  If  you  had,  you  would  have  real- 
ized that  your  chances  of  actually  ob- 
taining retirement  benefits  were  really 
quite  remote." 

There  is  only  one  way  to  answer  the 
mounting  cries  of  resentment  and  4e- 
spair  over  a  system  that,  even  assuming 
the  best  of  intentions,  so  persistently  ig- 
nores the  human  equation.  And  that  is 
to  enact  legislation  which  establishes  es- 
sential standar-ds  of  eqidty  for  the  work- 
ers covered  by  these  plans  and  provides 
the  mechanisms  by  which  their  hard- 
earned  pension  credits  can  be  protected 
againsfc  economic  misfortune.  Let  us  not 
wait  for  massive  tragedies  like  the  Stude- 
baker closing  to  proliferate  before  we  are 
convinced  of  the  necessity  for  such  ac- 
tion. By  then  our  constituents  may  be 
asking  us  to  dismantle  the  private  pen- 
sion system.  Let  us  act  now  to  preserve 
It, 

Members   interested   in   the   pension 


study  form  of  questionnaire — form  P — 
can  get  a  copy  from  me  or  Senator 
Williams. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  the  various  news- 
paper articles  and  other  pertinent  mate- 
rial on  this  subject,  including  my  speech 
to  the  United  Steelworkers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows:  ^ 

Senate  Unit  Checks  Pension  Plans 
( By  Anton  y  Prlsen  dorf )         -^ 

WASHiNOTOii. — ^Throughout  the  country 
there  are  probably  thousands  of  retired  men 
and  women  who,  to  their  utter  dismay,  found 
out  too  late  that  they  dldnt  meet  the  fine- 
print  requirements  of  their  private  pension 
plans. 

How  many  such  people  there  are,  who 
they  are,  and  how  long  they  contributed  a 
portion  of  their  salaries  to  a  plswi  under  the 
misguided  assumption  that  upon  retirement 
they  would  automatically  begin  receiving 
regular  benefits — these  are  some  of  the  ques- 
tions to  be  answered  In  a  unique,  nation- 
wide survey  b«ing  made  by  a  Senate  sub- 
committee. 

In  most  cases  that  have  b«en  recorded  or 
brought  to  an  Individual  Congressman's  at- 
tention, pension  benefits  are  withheld  from 
retired  employes  because  the  workers  did  not 
fumu  the  demanding  longevity  requirements 
for  "vesting"  rights. 

These  "vesting"  rights  represent  a  work- 
er's non-forXeltable  share  in  the  pension 
plan  to  which  he  has  contributed  over  the 
span  of  his  employment. 

ENTirLED    TO    PENSION 

Once  vested,  the  employe  Is  entitled 'to  his 
pension  benefits  after  retirement,  even  if  he 
is  fired,  laid  off  or  otherwise  severed  f»om 
his  present  job. 

But  all  too  often,  Senate  Investigators 
have  foUnd,  an  employe  doesn't  attain 
"vested"  status  until  he  has  worked  steadily 
for  the  same  employer  for  10  years — a  rela- 
tively Infrequent  occurrence  because  of  this 
country's  highly  mobile  and  fluid  labor  force. 

Hypothetlcally,  these  investigators  report, 
if  such  an  employe  worked  steadUy  at  the 
same  job  for  nine  years,  11  months  and  29 
days  and  was  then  abruptly  fired,  he  would 
forfeit  all  benefit  rights  to  the  t)en8lon  plan 
to  which  he  had  contributed  regularly  dur- 
ing that  time. 

A  second,  less  frequent  form  of  retirement 
trauma  occurs  when  a  mismanaged  or  insuf- 
ficiently funded  "pension  plan  goes  bank- 
rupt— as  was  the  cltfeslc  case  at  a  Stude- 
baker plant  In  Indiana  In  1064 — and  the 
employes,  though  "vested."  received  little  or 
none  of  their  rightful  benefits. 

What  makes  the  subject  one  of  growing 
Interest  to  members  of  Congress  is  It*  dianen- 
slons.  At  present  there  are  an  estimated  30 
million  American  workers  participating  In 
33,000  private  pension  plan*. 

(The  word  "private"  distinguishes  them 
from  ttie  public  pension  plans  offered  by  the 
federal  government  to  Its  employes  or  even 
Social  Security.) 

Of  even  greater  Interest  to  some  members 
of  the  Senate  Is  that  these  private  pension 
plans  have  combined  assets  of  136  billion, 
which  one  specialist  on  Capitol  Hill  de- 
scribed as  "tli«  largest  aggregate  to  essen- 
tially unregulated  funds  In  the  country." 

Efforts  to  Impose  some  form  of  federal 
regulation  are  at  the  heart  of  the  current 
survey  being  made  by  a  Senate  labor  sub- 
committee, of  which  Sen.  WUUama  (D-N.J.) 
Is  chairman,  and  Sen.  Javits  is  the  ranking 
minority  mettiber. 

Subcommittee  staff  members  are  now  in 
the  process  of  maUing  detailed.  32-page  ques- 
tionnaires to  the  administrators  of  more  than 
1000  of  the  private  pension  plans. 
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"We  hope  to  determine,  among  other 
things,"  the  two  Senators  said,  "what  bene- 
fit rights  an  employee  gets  under  a  plan, 
what  funding  ai'rangements  are  provided  to 
pay  benefits,  under  what  circumstances  an 
employe  forfeits  his  benefit  rights,  and  how 
likely  he  is  to  do  so. 

"Much  of  this  information  has  never  been 
compiled  before,"  Javits  and  WUllams  went 
on,  "yet  it  is  essential  to  full  understanding 
of  the  many  problems  that  confront  private 
pension  funds." 

According  to  one  knowledgeable  Congres- 
sional soiirce,  little  has  been  done  so  far  be- 
cause of  "massive  pressures"  brought  by  just 
about  every  side — organized  labor  as  well  as 
the    administrators    of   the    pension    plans. 

Congressional  specialists  in  the  area  of  i>en- 
blon  plans  are  relatively  certain  that  their 
private  misgivings  will  bfe  supported  by  the 
results  of  the  survey. 

So.  they  are  already  planning  to  propose, 
as  Javits  has  in  the  past,  that  a  uniform 
\esting  requirement  be  adopted  nationwide. 

Under  the  Javits  formula,  an  employee 
v.ould'beglh  acquiring  vested  rights  after  six 
years  in  graduated  10  per  cent  increments 
each  year  until  he  reached  full  vesting  after 
15  years. 

Moreover,  a  federal  pension  commission 
would  be  established  to  administer  the  pro- 
grams and  to, consolidate  the  piece-meal  reg- 
ulatory, functions  now  performed  by  the 
Treasury,  and  Labor  Depts.  and  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission. 


,     [Prom  the  Buffalo  Courier-Express, 
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Pew  Woekers  Am;  Destined  To  Rbap 

Pension  Habvest 

(By  Dick  B€U-nes) 

Washington. — Thousands  of  Americans 
retire  each  year  only  to  find  they'll  get  no 
money  from  the  private  pension  plan  they 
may  have  worked  under  for  ye^rs. 

The  reason,  an  Associated  Press  study 
shows,  Is  that  many  of  the  nation's  33,000 
private  pension  plans  are  a  mishmash  of 
low  benefits,  superstrict  qualifying  rules,  lacl^ 
of  information  and.  In  a  few  cases,  mlsusi 
or  mismanagement  of  funds. 

Many  other  plans  are  progressive  and  gen- 
erous in  benefits,  so  thousands  of  workers  do 
get  the  retirement  check  they  expect,  particu- 
larly if  they  worked  most  of  their  career  for 
one  employer  in  a  well-paid  industry. 

Although  the  majority  of  plans  are  pru- 
dently run.  criminal  activity  dote  the  field. 

Mafia  names  have  cropped  up  in  New  York 
trials  Involving  kickbacks  for  loans  from  a 
Teamsters  pension  fund.  Grand  juries  In  Chi- 
cago and  Los  Angeles  are  probing  other  pen- 
sion fund  loans. 

Beyond  such  attention -grabbing  cases, 
weaknesses  in  some  pension  fund  operations 
leave  the  elderly  with  disappointment  in- 
stead of  a  retirement  check  and  sometimes  a 
forced  shove  Into  poverty  rolls  instead  of 
economic  stability  in  their  waning  years. 

One  expert,  for  instance,  found  that  only 
one  of  every  10  workers  covered  by  pension 
plans  in  several  low-waged  Industries  would 
ever  receive  pension  benefits. 

Example  of  f nistratlon  abound : 

A  sheet  metal  worker  from  the  Northwest 
Who  for  years  alternated  between  two  union 
locals  because  of  work  availability  found 
when  he  reached  age  70  he  would  get  a  pen- 
sion from  neither. 

A  retired  hat  worker  in  Manhattan  was 
notified  by  her  pension  plan  that  payments 
would  be  suspended  for  a  year  because  the 
fund  was  not  taking  in  enough  money. 

A  business  executive  quit  his  firm  after 
18  years,  thinking  he  had  pension  benefits 
he  could  draw  at  age  65.  But  when  he  went 
to  work  for  a  competitor,  his  original  com- 
pany canceled  the  pension  right. 

A  woman  who  worked  37  years  in  New  York 


was  forced  out  of  her  job  by  a  shop  shut- 
down and  was  told  to  temporarily  withdraw 
from  her  union.  Later,  when  she  sought  her 
pension,  she  was  told  the  withdrawal  had 
cost  hei"  the  pension. 

Letters  full  of  such  claims  of  unfairness, 
broken  promises  and  misunderstandings 
come  regularly  to  government  agencies  and 
officials. 

A  few  of  the  writers  can  be  helped. 

Most  can't. 

There  Is  little  federal  or  state  regulation  of 
private  pension  plans  or  their  $126  billion  in 
assets. 

Annual  financial  reports  must  be  filed  with 
some  agencies.  The  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice must  approve  a  fund  If  It  is  to  be  tax- 
exempt.  And  federal  law  prohibits  some  fia- 
grant  tyjjes  of  financial  mismanagement. 

But  funds  set  their  own  benefit  levels. 
They  detertnlue  their  own  qualification  rules. 
Many  selfcct  their  own  well-paid  lawyers, 
consultants  and  advisers,  and  make  their 
own  investments. 

A  federal  grand  Jury  in  Chicago  is  examin- 
ing the  loans  an  investment  adviser  nego- 
tiated for  the  Bar'oers  Union  pension  fund. 
Loans  with  a  total  face  value  of  87  million 
are  delinquent — and  the  fund  only  has  $21 
million  In  total  assets. 

A  Federal  grant  Jury  in  Los  Angeles  is 
probing  a  $14.5  million  involvement  by  the 
Teamsters  Union's  Central  States,  Southeast 
and  Southwest  Areas  Pension  Fund  In  a  Los 
Angeles  laud  development.  City  officials  also 
are  involved. 

Notall  cases  Involve  loans. 

For  example:  < 

The  Employees  Savings  and  Profit  Sharing 
Fund  "of  the  Kropp  Forge  Co.  of  Chicago 
purchased  206,318  shares  of  the  company's 
stock  from  two  departing  compamy  officers 
for  $3  a  share.  The  stock  was  worth  $1,875 
a  share  at  the  time,  according  to  a  report 
the  fund  filed  with  the  Labor  Dept. 

The  United  Mine  Workers'  welfare  and  pen- 
sion fund  deposited  $67  million  one  year  in 
a  non-interest-bearing  checking  account  In 
a  bank  the  union  controlled,  costing  the  fund 
more  than  $3  million  In  lost  Interest. 

The  administrator  of  the  Painters  Pension 
Fund  of  Suffolk  County,  N.Y,.  was  indicted 
on  charges  of  embezzlement  and  bribery  in 
connection  with  the  purchase  of  fund  office 
equipment.  The  same  fund  paid  $19,184  In 
Insurance  commissioni  to  a  man  whose  wife 
worked  for  the  fund.  He  had  little  previous 
insurance  experience. 

Pension  trustees  who  also  were  officers  of 
the  McCrory  Corp..  which  maintained  the 
plan,  purchased  shares  of  McCrory  stock  for 
the  fund  while  they  sold  their  own  holdings. 
When  the  ftmd  quit  buying,  the  stock  prices 
dropped  by  two-thirds. '  The  fund  lost  $4.5 
million  In  this  and  other  securities  transac- 
tions. 

A  local  Teamsters'  fund  contracted  for 
land  In  a  remote  area  to  build  housing  for 
retired  people  but  couldn't  get  a  federally 
guaranted  loan  after  the  government  found 
20  of  the  26  acres  were  under  water  and 
nearly  half  the  rest  consisted  of  a  rock  out- 
cropping. 

Legislation  to  tighten  the  fiduciary  re- 
sponsibility of  pensions  trustees  and  admin- 
istrators and  to  prohibit  various  self-dealing 
practices  Is  moving  toward  passage  in  Con- 
gress. 

Some  advocates  of  pension  reform  are  try- 
ing to  win  simultaneous  passage  for  pro- 
visions dealing  with  the  broader  and  stickler 
issues  of  vesting  and  funding. 

Vesting  refers  to  the  process  and  qualifi- 
cations under  which  a  worker  becomes  en- 
titled to  an  eventual  pension  even  If  he 
quits  his  employer  before  retirement  age. 
Funding  refers  to  the  manner  in  which 
money  Is  i>ald  Into  the  the  pension  fund  to 
meet  Its  retirement  check  obligations. 

Vesting  and  funding  Issues  are  dry,  com- 


plex and  subject  to  wide  dispute — yet  their 
human  impact  is  far  br«ader  than  the  more 
isolated  cases  of  fraud  and  misuse. 

About  30  million  workers,  less  than  half  of 
all  private  wage  and  salaried  workers,  are 
covered  by  retirement  plans.  About  3  million 
retired  persons  now  receive  private  pensions. 

The  bulk  of  uncovered  workers  is  In  small 
businesses. 

More  than  90  per  cent  of  pension  plans  are 
run  by  the  employer. 

Almost  all  of  the  rest  are  run  jointly  by 
representatives  of  a  union  and  representa- 
tives oi  a  number  of  small  employers  who 
deal  with  the  union. 

The  employer  makes  all  contributions  in 
nearly  three-fourths  of  the  plans  Both  em- 
ployers an*  employee  contribute  in  about 
one-fourth,  and  employes  alone  contribute  in 
only  1  per  cent. 

Courts  today  increasingly  label  these  em- 
ployer contributions  as  simply  a  deferred 
wage  earned  by  the  worker — not  a  gift  from 
the  employer  as  early  pension  benefits  were 
considered. 

But  with  this  trend  has  come  growing 
concern  about  whether  the  deferred  wag* 
will  be  there  when  the  worker  retires. 

Thomas  R.  Donahue,  an  assistant  secretary 
of  labor  during  the  Johnson  administration 
told  the  Senate  Labor  Committee: 

"In  all  too  many  cases  the  pension  prom- 
ise shrinks  to  this:  'If  you  remain  In  good 
health  and  stay  with  the  same  company  until 
you  are  66  years  old,  and  if  the  company  is 
still  in  business,  and  if  your  department 
has  not  been  abolished,  and  If  you  haven't 
been  laid  off  for  too  long  a  period,  and  if 
there's  enough  money  In  the  fund,  and  that 
money  has  been  prudently  managed,  you 
win  get  a  pension.' 

"It  Is  utterly  indefensible  in  a  society  as 
affluent  as  ours  that  an  individual's  economic 
security  in  his  later  years  should  rest  on 
siKsh  a  flimsy  foundation  and  be  so  endan- 
gered by  such  an  Incredible  liart  of  'Ifs'  and 
nvaybe;'  "  said  Donahue. 

Mario  ImpelUeerl.  a  New  York  pension  con- 
sultant, testified  before  the  House  general 
labor  subcommittee  this  year  that  his  study 
of  10  plans  covering  60,000  low-paid  workers 
"discloses  that  less  than  10  per  cent  will  ever 
receive  a  pension  benefit." 

He  found  that  to  be  eligible  for  a  pension, 
a  worker  had  to  compile  at  least  20  years  of 
continuous  service  ending  with  his  retire- 
ment at  age  65.  Yet  annual  turnover  in  the 
Industries  studied  averaged  26  per  cent.  Im- 
pelUzer!  said. 

Only  about  one  of  every  six  employes  cov- 
ered by  the  mammoth  Western  Conference 
of  Teamsters  pension  plan  will  qualify  for 
a  pension,  according  to  fund  officials,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  they  can  transfer  among 
any  of  13,000  employers  and  can  qualify  for 
some  pension  rights  If  ttiey  have  16  years 
of  service  at  age  62. 

Merton  C.  Bernstein,  an  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity law  professor,  gave  a  Senate  committee 
this  interpretation  of  how  pension  plans 
work: 

"The  losses  of  many  provide  the  funds  with 
which  the  pay-off  Is  made  to  the  lucky  few — 
Just  as  at  any  honest  race  track." 

He  listed  business  failures,  reorganizations, 
mergers,  government  contract  losses  and  em- 
ploye turnover  all  as  factors  in  eliminating 
workers  from  pension  plans  before  they  qual- 
ify for  benefits.  He  estimated  that  "as  few  as 
one  out  of  five  may  reach  the  winner's 
circle." 

James  Curtis,  a  Seattle  actuary  on  the 
board  of  the  National  Foundation  of  Health, 
Welfare  and  Pension  Plans,  Inc..  told  a  con- 
gressional subcommittee  he  thought  a  pen- 
sion qualification  rate  of  "one  out  of  two 
psople  Is  going  to  be  more  accurate  than 
one  out  of  nine" — a  figure  cited  often  by 
pension  reform  advocate  Rep.  John   Dent. 
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D-Pa.,  chairman  of  the  House  general  labor 
subcommittee. 

Even  for  those  retirees  who  do  get  their 
pensions,  the  size  of  the  checks  seldom 
guarantee  luxurious  living. 

A  Social  Security  Administration  report 
predicts  that  In  1980.  74  per  cent  of  couples 
and  83  per  ''ent  of  unmarried  persons  who 
get  pensions  will  receive  less  than  $2,000  a 
vear.  Not  counting  Social  Security  ben^s 
only  2  per  cent  of  couples  and  1  per  cent  of 
single  people  will  get  more  than  $4,000  an- 
nually. 

An  11 -year  study  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  shows  that  an  average  of  22,500 
employees  a  year  are  In  pension  plans  which 
terminate.  Some  are  absorbed  Into  other 
plans  tlirough  corporate  merger  and  some 
are  paid  accrued  benefits.  But  others  are 
left  with  nothing. 

The  biggest  termination  in  recent  years 
followed  the  shutdown  of  the  Studebaker 
plant  in  South  Bend,  Ind- 

Studebaker  workers  with  at  least  10  years 
of  service  who  were  60  or  older  lost  no  bene- 
fits. But  after  they  were  taken  care  of,  there 
was  only  enough  money  left  In  the  funds  to 
give  15  per  cent  of  the  accrued  value  of  their 
benefits  to  workers  with  10  or  more  years  of 
service  who  were  between  40  and  69  years 
of  age.  Workers  who  were  younger  or  who 
had  less  than  10  years  of  service  got  nothing. 

One  Studebaker  employe  who  got  only  15 
per  cent  of  his  benefits  was  69  years  old.  He 
had  worked  for  the  firm  since  he  was  16. 

Litter  From  UNrrED  Atrro  Workers  Presi- 
dent Leonard  Woodcock  to  All  Members 
or  Congress  Urging  Public  Reinsprance 
OF  accumulated  Private  Pension  Rights 

July  2,  1970. 
Dear  Congressman:  I  am  writing  to  you 
and  to  the  other  members  of  the  Congress  to 
urge  that  at  least  as  much  consideration  be 
given  to  public  reinsurance  of  the  accumu- 
lated private  pension  rights  of  workers  as  is 
being  given  to  balling  out  both  Wall  Street 
speculators  whose  brokers  go  bankrupt  and 
the  stockholders  of  the  Penn-Central  Rail- 
road. I 

In  his  June  17  televised  addlss  on  the  state 
of  the  economy.  President'  jJlxon  told  the 
nation  that  we  are  in  transition  from  a  war- 
time to  a  peacetime  economy.  Senator  Mans- 
field and  economic  Indicators  suggest  that  the 
word  for  our  situation  is  recession.  We  in  the 
UAW  are  struck  by  the  fact  that  whether 
we  are  in  an  economy  of  war.  peace  or  tran- 
sition, in  recession  or  what  passes  for  pros- 
perity, the  conduct  of  government  and  eco- 
nomic affairs  remains  too  largely  In  the  grip 
of  a  double  standard:  all  Americans  are 
equal,  but  some  Americans  are  more  eqtial 
than  others.  Walter  Reuther  used  to  refer  to 
this  double  standard  as  Park  Avenue  .social- 
ism for  the  rich  and  free  enterprise  for  the 
poor.  The  Presidents  program  "specifically 
addressed  to  help  the  people  who  need  help 
most  in  a  period  of  economic  transition"  re- 
flects that  double  standard.  Mr.  Nixon  called 
for: 

"Establishment  of  an  Insurance  corpora- 
tion with  a  Federal  backstop  to  guarantee 
the  Investor  against  losses  that  could  be 
caused  by  financial  difficulties  of  DKokerage 
houses.  .  .  ." 

Yet  he  made  no  reference  to  and  indicated 
no  support  for  a  long-pending  proposal  to 
provide  similar  Insurance  to  meet  the  urgent 
need  of  wage-earners  and  lower-salaried 
workers  who  stand  to  lose  the  protection  of 
privately  negotiated  pensions  If  the  com- 
panies they  work  for  should  go  out  of  busi- 
ness before  their  pension  programs  are  fully 
funded.  Yet  the  closing  of  plants  and  the 
wiping  out  of  workers'  pension  rights  are  an 
obvious  potential  consequence  of  a  transi- 
tion from  war  to  a  jjeace  economy,  while  It  Is 
difficult  to  see  any  necessary  connection  be- 


tween   such    a    transition    and    trouble    In 
brokerage  houses. 

Again,  the  collapse  of  the  Penn-Central 
Railroad  has  brought  on  the  spectacle  of 
Administration  figures  falling  over  each 
other  in  their  haste  to  shore  up  the  manage- 
ments and  to  protect  the  stockholders  of  the 
Penn-Central  and  other  threatened  lines 
through  massive  Infusions  of  Federally  guar- 
anteed loans.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
admitted  that  such  action  to  help  the  Penn- 
Central  management  would  be  "gambling" 
on  "high-risk  loans."  Nevertheless  he  at- 
tempted to  panic  the  Congress  and  the  coun- 
try with  the  hobgoblin  of  nationalization  of 
the  railroads  if  the  risk  were  not  taken.  And 
the  President  himself,  in  his  June  17  speech 
on  the  economy,  authorized  the  gamble  by 
calling  for : 

"Legislation  that  wUl  enable  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  to  provide  emergency 
assistance  to  railroads  in  financial  difficul- 
ties." 

We  in  the  UAW  are  not  in  principle  critical 
of  financial  aid  to  stricken  corporations.  Nor 
are  we  necessarily  opposed  to  action  to  pro- 
tect Investors  cr  even  speculators  from  losses 
stemming  from  financial  difficulties  of  bro- 
kerage houses.  Yet  we  ask:  Are  these  people — 
the  well-heeled  managements  of  conglomer- 
ate corporations  and  others  affluent  enough 
to  be  able  to  speculate  in  Wall  Street — 
among  "the  people  who  need  help  most  in 
a  period  of  economic  transition"? 

We  think  not.  These  people  may  need  help, 
but  they  certainly  need  help  less  than  the 
poor,  the  unemployed,  and  millions  of  aging 
Americans  for  whom  retirement  brings  a 
severe  slash  in  income  that  frequently 
means  ending  their  days  In  poverty. 

The  President  gave  a  thought  to  these  old- 
er Americans  in  his  economic  speech,  propos- 
ing that  the  Congress  tie  Social  Security 
benefits  to  the  cost  of  living.  This  would  be 
helpful,  but  tying  a  poverty  retirement  In- 
come to  the  cost  of  living  would  merely 
guarantee  an  unruffled  prolongation  of 
poverty. 

It  Is  the  gross  Inadequacy  of  Social  Secu- 
rity benefits  that  has  given  privately  ne- 
gotiated pension  rights  such  critical  impor- 
tance In  workers'  hopes  and  plans  for  retire- 
ment. Yet  the  President  was  silent  with  re- 
spect to  the  plight  of  the  many  American 
workers  who  own  no  railroads  and  possess  no 
stock  portfolios  to  speak  of,  only  a  private 
pension  promise  that  offers  them  hope  of  a 
standard  of  life  in  retirement  beyond  the 
bare  minimum  possible  under  Social  Secu- 
rity. Public  reinsurance  of  private  pension 
funds — similar  to  the  Insurance  provided 
since  the  1930s  for  bank  deposits  and  akin  to 
the  backstop  Federal  protection  the  President 
asks  for  Investors — would  bring  all  of  us 
closer  together  and  nearer  to  fulfillment  of 
the  American  dream  of  which  Mr.  Nixon 
spoke  to  such  applause  in  his  address  to  the 
Junior  Chambers  of  Commerce. 

The  number  of  persons  dependent  upon 
private  pension  plans  is  far  greater  than  the 
number  of  Wall  Street  speculators  and 
Penn-Central  stockholders  whose  problems 
have  generated  the  urgent  concern  and  pre- 
cipitate haste  of  an  army  of  would-be  res- 
cuers. Some  28  million  persons  are  presently 
covered  by  private  pension  plans  and  It  is 
forecast  that  42  million  will  be  covered  by 
1980. 

In  contrast  to  the  handful  of  brokerage 
firms  that  have  experienced  difficulties  and 
the  one  railroad  recently  forced  Into  receiver- 
ship, some  4,000  pension  plans  were  ter- 
minated in  the  United  States  between  1955 
and  1965.  These  terminations,  all  too  fre- 
quently, subjected  affected  workers  to  the 
double  tragedy  of  lost  Jobs  and  loss  of  sub- 
stantial prospective  pension  rights  at  a  stage 
In  life  when  they  had  little  or  no  opportunity 
to  earn  further  pension  entitlement. 
We  In  the  UAW  have  been  pressing  since 


1961  for  an  Insurance  program  to  protect  pri- 
vate pension  funds.  Delegates  to  a  UAW 
convention  that  year,  comparing  the  promis- 
sory nature  of  bank  deposits  and  pension 
plans,  declared: 

"Pension  plans  also  represent  private  prom- 
ises, this  time  by  employers,  which  they  may 
not  be  able  to  keep  if  they  get  Into  deep 
financial  difficulties  before  the  plans  have 
been  fully  funded.  These  plans  are  so  wide- 
spread and  private  (tensions  to  supplement 
social  security  have  become  such  an  Integral 
part  of  our  system  of  providing  for  retire- 
ment that  their  protection  must  also  be  ac- 
cepted as  an  essential  feature  of  public  jkiI- 
Icy.  The  catastrophe  to  the  worker  who  sees 
the  security  which  his  pension  rights  rep- 
resent to  him  swept  away  by  the  failure  of  an 
employer  Is  Just  as  great  as  the  catastrophe 
of  the  depositor  who  loses  his  lifetime  sav- 
ings In  a  bank  failure.  The  solution  is  essen- 
tially the  same." 

Congress  In  the  relatively  prospering  early 
1960s  was  not  Impressed  by  the  reality  or 
urgency  of  this  problem  and  failed  to  enact 
legislation  which  would  have  shored  up  the 
security  of  workers'  pensions.  Then,  5  days 
before  Christmas  1963,  the  last  car  came  off 
the  South  Bend  line  of  the  Studebaker  Cor- 
Ix)ratlon,  and  as  a  result  some  4.400  workers 
between  the  ages  of  40  and  59,  who  had 
earned  a  vested  pension  right  through  ten  or 
more  years  of  service  to  the  corpwration. 
found  that  right  meaningless  when  their 
plant  shut  down  with  only  enough  money 
in  the  fund  to  provide  pensions  to  workers 
age  60  and  over.  As  a  result,  workers  with  as 
much  as  40  years  of  seniority  who,  even  if 
they  found  another  Job.  were  too  old  to  start 
acquiring  new  pension  credits  from  another 
employer,  were  left  stranded. 

The  collapse  of  Studebaker  dramatized  the 
predicament  of  its  workers  and  of  workers 
in  other  companies  who  might  also  find  the 
paper  promises  implicit  In  unfunded  pen- 
sion rights  repudiated  as  a  result  of  plant 
closings.  Still  the  Congress  failed  to  enact  a 
pension  reinsurance  law,  leaning  heavily  on 
the  argument  that  great  technical  difficulties 
In  framing  such  a  law  stood  in  the  way. 

As  of  February  26,  1970,  when  Walter  Reu- 
ther made  a  plea  for  a  pension  reinsurance 
law  in  one  of  his  last  statements  to.  the  Con- 
gress, the  opposition  no  longer  rested  on 
technical  difficulties;  it  was  more  or  less  con- 
ceded that,  as  Mr.  Reuther  said,  for  a  small 
premium  cost  spread  universally  over  all 
plans,  they  could  be  protected.  The  argu- 
ment had  now  shifted  to  the  claim  that  there 
was  no  need  for  such  a  protective  mechanism, 
since  only  a  small  percentage  of  workers  were 
affected  In  what  was  after  all  but  an  "Inci- 
dental failure"  of  the  present  system. 

Mr.  Reuther  stated  that  this  Is  the  logic 
to  be  expected  from  a  computer  but  not  from 
a  human  being.  He  called  for: 

"A  balanced  combination  of  adequate  pub- 
lic and  private  pension  plans,  with  appro- 
priate public  support  assuring  the  fulfill- 
ment of  expectations  of  the  private 
sect;r  .  .  ." 

And  he  stated : 

"As  the  richest  nation  in  the  world  we 
cannot  continue  to  deny  our  older  citizens 
their  measure  of  economic  Justice  and  human 
dignity.  We  must  act  now  to  assure  society's 
promise  to  present  retirees  and  to  avoid  the 
potential  failure  for  even  a  small  number  of 
the  millions  of  workers  rightfully  anticipat- 
ing a  secure  retirement." 

The  closing  down  of  plants  or  operations  is 
not  a  rare  occurrence  in  any  Industry  In  our 
economy.  In  our  own  Industry,  we  think  of 
Hudson,  Studebaker,  Packard,  Kalser-Prazer 
as  well  as  a  host  of  smaller  companies.  Nor 
has  It  been  rare  In  recent  years  for  plants  to 
close  or  operations  to  end,  wiping  out  the 
hopes  of  security  In  retirement  for  men  and 
women  too  old  to  start  from  scratch  on  other 
Jobs.   In   recent   years   the  UAW   has   been 
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obliged  to  close  out  negotiated  pension  plans 
for  a  variety  of  reasons:  a  fire  totally  destroy- 
ing the  plant;  the  close-out  of  a  smaller 
plant  bought  by  a  larger  company;  part  of  an 
operation  discontinued  because  an  obso- 
lescent plant  had  become  uneconomic.  The 
latest  closing  of  a  plant  under  contract  to 
UAW  took  place  on  July  1.  1970.  with  iU  pen- 
sion plan  11  years  away  from  full  funding. 
Among  the  victims  of  that  closing  were  a 
man  and  a  woman,  both  52  years  old,  each 
with  37  years  of  service.  Because  of  their  age, 
their  entire  37  years  with  the  company  were 
washed  out  as  far  as  pension  benefits  are 
concerned. 

When  plants  are  closed  down,  there  is  apt 
to  be  talk  about  "the  price  we  pay  for 
progress" — yet  that  price  Is  too  often  inequi- 
tably distributed,  entailing,  for  example,  a 
more  efficient  operation  for  the  employer  but 
unemployoment  and  a  wlped-out  pension 
promise  for  the  worker.  Certainly  from  the 
fruits  of  the  progress  that  we  are  all  supposed 
to  enjoy,  assurance  can  be  given  that  the 
security  of  pent  m  benefits  vrtll  be  main- 
tained. 

The  President  speaks  of  the  people  who 
need  help  In  a  period  of  economic  transition. 
But  It  should  be  clear  that  for  wage  earners 
and  to  a  somewhat  lesser  extent  for  salaried 
workers,  the  "transition  economy"  is  not  a 
sometime  thing  but  a  permanent  aspect  of 
their  lives.  Blue-collar  workers  particularly 
work  and  live  all  their  lives  on  the  cutting 
and  bruising  edges  of  technological  and  eco- 
nomic change,  In  war  and  peace.  In  sickness 
and  health.  In  youth  and  age.  A  special  White 
House  panel  that  studied  the  problems  and 
needs  of  blue-collar  workers  has  within  the 
last  few  days  transmitted  a  report  to  the 
President  urging  Administration  action  to 
deal  with  the  economic  and  social  needs  of 
such  workers,  whom  the  report  described  as 
economically  trapped  and  socially  scorned.  It 
Is  primarily  these  workers  and  their  families. 
rather  than  railroad  managers  and  specula- 
tors, who  need  help. 

We  detect  a  disproportion  in  the  rationing 
of  the  President's  concern,  a  show  of  prefer- 
ence for  a  kind  of  Wall  Street  or  Easy  Street 
welfare  state  which  If  Indulged  by  the 
Congress  would  come  dangerously  close 
to — If  It  did  not  actually  arrive  at — a  politics 
of  class  verging  on  the  classic  Marxian  strain. 

In  this  disturbing  situation,  we  feel  that 
the  Congress  has  a  stronger  role  to  play  and  a 
considerable  responsibility  to  play  it.  The 
question  of  establishing  a  pension  reinsur- 
ance system  has  been  in  Congressional  limbo 
for  years.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
has  asked  the  Congress  to  produce  legislation 
to  Insure  Investors  against  their  loeses.  We 
earnestly  hope  that  the  Coilgrress  will  now  see 
the  substantive  and  symbolic  merit  of  enact- 
ing a  pension  reinsurance  law  without  fur- 
ther unseemly  delay.  Having  thus  offered  as- 
surance of  retirement  security  to  American 
workers,  the  Congress  could  then  go  on  with 
good  grace  to  consider  the  security  needs  of 
Wall  Stfeet  speculators. 

If  we  are  to  bring  this  country  together,  we 
are  going  to  have  to  curb  the  Impulse  of  Wall 
Street  socialism  In  favor  of  much  larger  doses 
of  Main  Street  and  back-street  democracy — 
on  both  sides  of  the  railroad  tracks.  Treating 
Americans  more  equally  wotild  ftidlltate  our 
progreee  not  only  toward  a  peacetime  econo- 
my but  toward  a  more  peaceful  society  as 
well.  Enactment  of  a  law  to  protect  negotiat- 
ed pension  funds  would  be  one  firm  step  in 
that  direction. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Leonard  Woodcock, 
President,  International  Union,  UAW. 


Private  Pension  Plan  Retorm 
The  Issues  Involved  in  pension  reform,  I 
know,  are  of  critical  Importance  to  you,  and 
your  union  has  been  a  leader  In  advocating 
the  correction  of  serious  defects  In  the  pri- 
vate retirement  system. 


I  also  know  that  the  Steelworkers  Union 
has  been  a  pioneer  in  the  development  of 
vesting  in  the  pension  plans  you  negotiated 
so  that  your  members  are  not  subject  to  total 
forfeiture  of  benefits  after  long  years  of 
service,  as  Is  so  often  the  case  In  other  in- 
dustries. And  it  comes  as  no  surprise  to  me 
that  your  leadership  Is  backing  pension  plan 
reinsurance,  which  I  also  support.  For  it  is 
the  vested  plan  which  really  needs  rein- 
surance the  most;  there  the  workers  have 
something  to  lose.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
collapse  of  a  plan  in  which  few  if  any  workers 
have  vested  rights  is  only  a  "loss "  of  benefits 
the  workers  never  had  in  the  first  place. 

As  many  of  you  are  aware.  I  have  a  strong 
and  Riding  interest  in  the  subject  of  pen- 
sion reform,  having  introduced  the  first  com- 
prehensive legislation  on  the  subject,  and 
my  desire  to  secure  needed  standards  with 
respect  to  the  operation  of  the  private  pen- 
sion system  has  not  diminished.  In  fact,  my 
conviction  that  basic  regulation  is  required 
has  become  Increasingly  firm  since  I  first 
Introduced  my  bill  In  1967. 

Yet,  there  has  been  a  growing  marshalling 
of  forces  aimed  at  frustrating  pension  reform 
legislation.  These  forces — which  Include  sub- 
stantial segments  of  the  business  community 
and  even  some  International  unions — are 
quite  formidable  and  It  will  require  great 
unity  and  perseverance  on  the  part  of  the 
trade  union  movement  if  effective  reforms 
are  to  be  realized.  This  union  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  its  effort  to  communicate  to  Its 
members  and  the  people  the  serious  dimen- 
sions of  the  private  pension  issue.  But,  labor 
has  not  at  this  point  sufficiently  knit  to- 
gether on  the  pension  reform  Issues.  To 
counter  the  opponents  of  pension  reform  ef- 
fectively win  require  much  greater  efforts 
by  labor  than  has  been  the  case  so  far;  this 
union  with  others  will  need  to  come  to- 
gether to  furnish  the  backing  that  is  re- 
quired if  this  legislation  is  to  get  off  the 
ground. 

Your  President  has  specifically  asked  me 
to  speak  tonight  on  the  subject  of  pension 
reinsurance  and  I  Intend  to  do  that.  But  be- 
fore I  do,  I  wish  to  give  you  my  general  Im- 
pressions with  regard  to  the  pending  pro- 
posals. 

ctthrent  outlook 

As  you  know,  there  are  now  pending  In 
Congress  fiduciary  bills  amending  the  Wel- 
fare and  Pension  Plan  Disclosure  Act — one  of 
which  I  Introduced  In  the  Senate  on  behalf 
of  the  Administration — and  some  broader 
proposals  dealing  with  vesting,  funding,  re- 
Insurance,  etc..  Including  my  own  compre- 
hensive bill.  Hearings  on  both  the  fiduciary 
bills  and  the  broader  legislation  are  being 
held  by  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Labor. 
The  Senate  Labor  Subcommittee  has  not  got- 
ten around  to  holding  hearings  on  this  sub- 
ject, but  I  have  every  expectation  that  such 
hearings  will  be  held  this  session. 

The  Senate  Labor  Committee  is,  however, 
engaged  in  a  study  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  Welfare  and  Pension  Fund,  and  I  am 
making  every  effort  to  see  that  this  study 
goes  Into  the  broader  Issues  of  pension  re- 
form. I  think  a  substantial  body  of  evidence 
has  been  built  up  in  the  last  few  years  which 
amply  Justifies  the  necessity  for  fiduciary 
standards  and.  In  my  Judgment,  gathering 
further  examples  of  fiduciary  abuses  in  other 
funds  would  simply  be  cumulative.  There  is 
a  fairly  broad  consensus  that  fiduciary  stand- 
ards are  necessary.  Even  so.  whether  such  a 
fiduciary  bill  can  be  enacted  this  year  re- 
main-s  uncertain;  a  decisive  opportunity  cer- 
tainly would  be  presented  If  the  House  should 
pass  such  a  measure. 

The  enactment  of  fiduciary  legislation, 
however.  Is  Just  the  beginning.  There  are 
those  who  have  urged  that  fiduciary  legisla- 
tion only  be  enacted  as  part  of  a  package 
which  covers  the  other  issues  of  pension 
reform  I.e.  vesting,  funding,  reinsurance, 
etc.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  who 


imdoubtedly  are  veiling  to  go  along  with 
enactment  of  fiduciary  legislation  provided 
that  nothing  further  be  accomplished.  This 
latter  group  will  probably  say  that  having 
accomplished  fiduciary  reform,  which  as  I 
indicated  is  not  all  that  controversial.  Con- 
gress ought  to  wait  and  see  what  happens 
before  doing  anything  further.  This  tactic 
is  similar  to  that  employed  in  prior  legisla- 
tive efforts  directed  to  regulation  of  pension 
plans.  You  may  recall  that  the  original  Wel- 
fare and  Pension  Plan  Disclosure  Act  was  a 
very  weak  measure.  At  that  time  it  was 
argued  that  Congress  should  take  Just  a 
little  step  at  a  time  and  not  rush  in  all  at 
once.  That  Act  proved  to  be  so  worthless 
that  it  had  to  be  amended  In  1962.  and 
even  now  it  requires  further  strengthening 
if  It  is  to  be  effective:  yet  nothmg  has  hap- 
p>ened  for  twelve  years. 

As  I  indicated  when  I  Introduced  the 
Administration's  fiduciary  proposal,  I  think 
the  proposal  is  fine  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  I 
don't  think  it  goes  far  enough.  With  respect 
to  matters  of  vesting,  funding,  reinsurance, 
etc.,  the  Administration's  bill  adopts  a 
"truth-in-lending"  approach.  New  disclosure 
provisions  are  proposed  which  would  require 
pension  plans  to  inform  "participants  as  to 
their  rights  under  the  plan,  the  nature  of 
the  vesting  provisions,  if  any,  ""Where  the 
plan  stands  in  terms  of  funding  and  what 
the  participant  would  receive  if  the  plan 
terminated.  I  think  these  are  good  provi- 
sions and  a  worthy  improvement  to  exist- 
ing law.  But  they  will  not  cure  the  more 
serious  deficiencies  in  the  private  pension 
system.  "Truth-in-lendlng  '  is  fine  but  there 
have  to  be  usury  laws  as  well. 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that,  favorably  im- 
pressed as  I  am  by  the  Administration's 
fiduciary  proposal,  I  will  continue  to  work 
for  broader  legislation,  as  represented  by  the 
comprehensive  bill,  including  funding  and 
vesting  which  I  have  offered. 

TTie  pension  plan  system  has  achieved  great 
success  much  of  which  is  due  to  unions, 
like  the  Steelworkers.  Certainly  the  sheer 
size  of  the  system  in  terms  of  accumulated 
assets  is  rather  awesome. 

Latest  S.E.C.  studies  show  that  as  of  1969, 
p>en6lon  fund  assets,  both  insured  and  non- 
insured,  soared  to  $126.2-billlon.  These  funds 
are  expected  to  accumulate  over  $200-billlon 
by  1980. 

Paradoxically,  there  are  disturbing  defects 
In  this  vast  system.  Chief  among  these  Is 
the  fact  that,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
former  Secretary  of  Labor  Shultz,  approxi- 
mately one-third  of  the  29-million  partici- 
pants covered  by  private  pension  plans  will 
never  receive  a  pension  from  these  plans. 

At  first  Impression,  this  stunning  dis- 
closure seems  incongruous  with  the  statis- 
tics revealing  the  vast  resources  accumulated 
by  these  funds.  Closer  inspection,  however 
reveals  that  there  are  two  principal  factors 
responsible  for  this  paradox:  First,  at  least 
one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  plans  in  exist- 
ence contain  requirements — late  vesting  for 
example^wlth  regard  to  qualification  for  re- 
tirement benefits  that  are  sufficiently  re- 
strictive to  preclude  many  participants  from 
any  realistic  hope  of  obtaining  any  benefits; 
second,  layoffs,  plant  closings  and  business 
or  technological  circumstances  resulting  In 
plan  terminations  often  cause  p>artlcipants 
to  lose  some  or  all  of  the  retirement  benefits " 
they  had  anticipated. 

PENSION    REINSURANCE 

The  rate  of  formal  plan  terminations  po- 
tentially effecting  loss  of  benefit  rights  has 
been  estimated  by  former  Secretaiy  of  Labor 
Shultz  at  about  500  a  year,  affecting  approx- 
imately 25.000  participants.  I  think  these  es- 
timates may  be  too  low  because  they  are 
based  on  formal  plan  terminations  reported 
to  the  Treas'ury  Department.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  they  fully  reflect  the  extent  of  In- 
stances sometimes  characterized  as  "partial 
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termmatlons, "  wh«re  through  plant  closing, 
lay-offs.  cQfrporat«  mergers,  etc..  a  substan- 
tial number  of  parilclpants  are  separated 
from  tie  scope  of  the  plan  with  loas  of  bene- 
fit rights  even  though  the  plan  contlnuee  In 
existence. 

In  an;  event,  the  problem  of  forfeiture  of 
benefits  by  reason  of  restrictive  requirement* 
or  tennlnatlons  of  one  sort  or  another  Is  a 
very  real  one,  which  Is  exacerbated  by  the  fact 
that  the  employees  who  are  being  short- 
changed by  these  plans  have  foregone  wage 
Increases  in  favor  of  obtanlng  these  retire- 
ment l>eneflts.  Regardless  of  whether  the 
current  rate  of  termlnatt«Ris  viewed  as  large 
or  small  In  proportion  tcr  the  total  number 
of  pension  plans  In  existence,  It  doesn't  take 
too  much  foKslght  to  be  concerned  about  the 
magnitude  of  loss  that  would  rwtUt  If  we 
were  to  experience  a  i^olonged.'  period  of 
severe  economic  dUtreea.' 

A  harbinger  of  what  might  be  In  store  Is 
represented  by  current  conditions  In  the 
aerospace  ladustry.  The  large  lay-offs  that 
have  occuiT^  In  that  industry  due  to  mas- 
sive cutb&clu  in  defense  and  aerospace  con- 
tracts has  resulted  In  an  extreme  curtailment 
of  pension  expectations  for  many  of  those 
who  have  been  unfortunate  enough  to  have 
been  separated  from  their  employment. 

I  believe  that  the  federal  government  has 
a  clear  responsibility  to  take  Into  account 
ihe  e3ec.t«  of  Us  programs  on  employees  en- 
gaged m  Induatrles  dependent  upon  govwn- 
ment  contracts.  About  all  the  government 
does  now  Is  to  see  to  It  that  the  pension 
plans  of  these  contractors  meet  Treasury  De- 
partment standards  and  that  the  employers' 
contributions  to  the  plans  are  reasonable. 
If  these  standards  are  met  the  Government 
permits  the  contractor's  contributions  to  be 
included  as  a  reimbursable  Item  of  cost  with 
respect  to  the  defense  and  aerospace  con- 
tracts it  negotiates. 

Since  the  Oovernment  Is  also  Indirectly 
subsidizing  the  plans  In  these  industries — 
by  tax  Indulgence — It  follows  that  the  Oov- 
ernment s^uld  Insure  that  these  plans  are 
realistically  structured  and  that  the  pension 
expectations  of  the  employees  are  made  more 
secure  than  is  presently  the  case.  1  think  It 
Is  incumbent  on  those  agencies  involved  to 
consider  ways  and  means  of  requiring  more 
adequate  standards  for  pension  plans  of  Gov- 
ernment contractors.  Among  the  obvious  p)Os- 
slblUtles  are  earlier  vesting,  compulsory  par- 
ticipation In  reciprocal  arrangements  and 
paollng  of  funds  by  contractors  In  the  same 
industry  to  minimize  the  risk  of  termination. 
There  Is  ample  precedent  for  the  use  of  Gov- 
ernment's contracting  authority.as  a  basis  for 
setting  such  standards,  and  I  urge  the  Ad- 
ministration to  take  active  steps  along  the 
lines  I  have  suggeerted. 

The  Studebaker  closing  wis  the  archtype 
-x)f  termination  demonstrating  the  n^ed  for 
reinsurance.  It  Is  a  dan^erotis  mfeoonceptlon 
to  conclude  that  reasonable  vesting  and 
funding  provisions  will  eliminate  Stude- 
baker-type  cases.  The  Studebaker  plan  had 
a  10-yeer  vesting  provision  and  30-years 
f  undfng.  .At  the  time  the  plan  was  termlnaled 
however.  It  was  only  10  years  old,  and  there- 
f ore^-as  not  fully  funded.  That  situation  can 
and'does  still  occur,  in  connection  with  conjr 
plete  as  well  as  partial  tennlnatlons,  and  the 
only  way  to  provide  protection  for  employee 
pension  rights  when  it  does  occin:  is  through 
a  reinsurance  scheme  such  as  that  provided 
Ui  my  bill.  The  Steelworkers  were  among  the 
first  to  recognl?,e  this  fact,  and  I  commend 
you  lOr  doing  so.  I  would  add  that  reinsur- 
ance cannot  stand  alone  either;  funding  and 
fiduciary  standards  are  preconditions  for  ra- 
insurance. 

Also.  In  the  merger-acquisition  situation,  I 
understand  that,  at  lesMt  In  the  context  of 
ujilonlzed  employees,  the  acquiring  company 
usually  has  the  obligation  under  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relatlobr  Act  to  continue  In  ef- 


fect Che  pension  plan  and  collective  bargain- 
ing agreement  of  the  company  it  acquires, 
and  not  to  terminate  either  plan  or  agree- 
ment without  bargaining  it  out  with  the 
union.  I  think  it  Is  most  unfortunate  that 
non-union  employees  in  the  merger  situa- 
tion do  not  have  any  protection  from  sudden 
termination  of  pension  plans  and  consequent 
loss  of  benefits  if  the  plan  is  not  fully 
funded.  The  reinsurance  provisions  of  my 
bill  would  give  such  protection,  and  would 
also  protect  your  members  lu  those  situa- 
tions where  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  does  not  have  the  effect — because  of 
structural  business  changes  resulting  from 
a  merger  or  acquisition — from  precluding 
plan  terminations. 

No  one  is  certain,  of  course,  what  effect 
this  reinsurance  plan  would  have  in  the  long 
run  upon  corporate  planning  or  collective 
"bargaining.  If  past  experience  Is  any  guide, 
the  cost  of  reinsurance  should  be  very  low, 
because  the  rate  of  termination  of  pension 
plans  is  relatively  low. 

If.  however,  reinsurance  should  turn  one 
to  create  terminations  and  "milk"  the  rein- 
surance fund  we  may  well  decide,  on  the 
basis  of  that  experience,  that  pension  plan 
liabilities  for  unfunded  pension  credits 
should  be  made  a  lien  upon  the  assets  of  the 
employer  in  the  merger  situation.  I  believe 
reinsurance  will  handle  the  situation  at 
ralnlmal  cost,  but  we  will,  no  doubt,  want  to 
watch  very  carefully  what  happens  after 
reinsurance  is  enacted  Into  law. 

It  may  also  be  necessary  that  the  regula- 
tory agency  concerned  with  reinsurance  pos- 
sess some  authority  to  prevent  the  splitting 
of  plans  when  such  a  result  would  penalize 
substantial  numbers  of  participants,  or,  to 
requirf  the  merger  of  plans  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances where  that  is  feasible,  which 
might  be  the  case  in  a  conglomerate  situa- 
tion. Powers  somewhat  similar  to  these  have 
been  given  to  the  Federal  Deporit  Insurance 
Corporation  which  is  authorized  by  law,  for 
example,  to  facilitate  a  merger  or  absorption 
of  a  distressed  bank  by  another  Insured  bank 
whenever  it  can  be  shown  that  the  disrup- 
tive effect  and  potential  losses  could  be  mini- 
mized. 

To  accomplish  the  goals  of  pension  reform 
will  not  be  easy. 'However,  much  can  be  done 
to  straighten  out  the  misconceptions  of 
those  who  believe  that  further  regulation 
would  be  an  unmitigated  disaster  for  the 
private  pension  system.  In  fact,  precisely  the 
contrary  Is  the  case.  To  be  perfectly  frank, 
I  believe  that,  for  the  most  jpart,  it  does  not 
ultimately  matter  to  the-  ordinary  employee 
where  his  retirement  Income  cqmes  from,  as 
long  as  It  is  an  adequate  Income  and  he  Is 
not  compelled  to  adopt  a  standard  of  living 
in  his  old  ag^  wblch  Is  at  or  below  the  poverty 
level. 

Accordingly,  the  life  expectancy  of  the 
private  pension  plan  system  Is  directly  re- 
lated to  whetlier  that  system  together  with 
Soclai  Security  will  produce  an  adequate 
retlreaaent  Income  for  the  bulk  of  our  labor 
force.  If  the  private  pension  system  together 
with  Social  Security  fails  to  meet  this  ob- 
jective-, no  amount  of  rationalization  will 
save  It  from  drastic  modification  or  even 
replacement.  Already,  there  are  critics  who 
would  like  to  see  the  private  pension  system 
entirely  Jettisoned.  I  do  not  agree  with  these 
critics.  I  see  great  strengths  and  virtues  In 
the  system  and  I  believe  It  is  well  worth 
preserving.  But  I  think  that  the  handwriting 
is  on  the  wall,  aivd  that  unless  fundamental 
relorms  are  undertaken  to  improve  the 
chances  that  persons  covered  by  private  pen- 
sion plans  win  receive  a»  adequate  retire- 
ment income,  there  will  come  a  time,  not  too 
far  away  I  think,  when  those  who  want  the 
system  abolished  may  have  their  way. 

I  am  hopeful  that  with  your  help  we  can 
accomplish  these  basic  reforms  before  It  is 
too  late. 


Unfted  Stixlworkzrs  or  America, 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  22, 1970. 
Mr.  Eugene  Mittlkmam, 
''/c  Senator  Jacob  Javits, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Gene  :  The  Senator  gave  a  very  good 
speech  to  our  staff  on  Pension  Reinsurance. 
I  thought  It  would  be  appropriate  If  he 
could  Introduce  his  speech  into  the  Con- 
gressional Record  accompanied  by  X.  W. 
Abel's  testimony  before  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee. 
Sincerely, 

John  J.  Sheehan, 
Legislative  Director. 

Private  Welfare  and  Pension  Plan 
Legislation 

(By  I,  •W.  Abel) 

My  name  Is  I.  W.  Abel.  I  am  President  of 
the  United  Steelworkers  of  America.  I  am 
testifying  in  support  of  urgently-needed  fed- 
eral legislation  to  protect  the  pension  rights 
of  workers. 

My  remarks  primarily  concern  the  concepts 
of  vesting,  funding  and  re-insurance  which 
are  Incorporated  In  H.R.  1045.  We  whole- 
heartedly support  these  proposals  which  most 
of  my  statement  concerns  but  we  are  also 
seriously  concerned  about  additional  federal 
regulations  to  cover  the  obligations  of  trust- 
ees of  private  pension  plans. 

However,  I  do  want  to  emphasis  this 
point:  The  passage  of  the  bills  covering 
fiduciary  responsibilities  Is  no  substitution 
for  the  enactment  of  the  principles  of  re- 
insurance of  private  pension  plans.  The  en- 
actment of  H.R.  1045,  therefore.  Is  of  primary 
importance. 

I  want  to  state  a  few  facts  about  our  Union 
which  underscore  the  reasons  for  our  great 
concern  in  this  vital  area  of  pensions.  Mo 
union  in  the  world  has  as  many  members 
covered  by  private  pension  plans  as  does 
the  United  Steelworkers  of  America  Cur- 
rently we  have  some  one  million  members 
who  are  covered  by  pension  plans  negotiated 
by  our  Union.  Almost  175,000  of  our  members 
are  now  being  paid  pensions  under  these 
negotiated  plans.  Since  our  first  pension 
agreements  were  won  in  19^0,  275,000  Steel- 
v/orkers  have  retired  under  their  provisions. 
The  pension  payments  under  these  pension 
plans  are  around  $126  million  a  ye<u'.  Re- 
serves have  been  accumulated  in  excess  of 
$a  billion.  'Willie  these  E^e  impressive  totals 
they  are  not  impressive  enough  to  fully  guar- 
antee the  ability  of  many  i>e&slon  plans  to 
meet  all  their  obligations  if  we  go  into  a 
prolonged  period  when  the  economy  does 
not  expand. 

The  federal  government  has  established  its 
concern  and  responsibility  for  the  protection 
of  workers'  private  penslpn  rights  by.  the 
enactment  of  legislation  affecting  pension 
pklans.  However,  this  concern  has  been  di- 
rected almost  wholly  at  assuring  the  honesty 
of  pension  plan  administrators  and  trustees. 
This  Is  well  and  good,  and  It  is  necessary, 
but  this  does  not  solve  the  problem.  By  all 
means  we.6h6uld  provide  for  the  proper  ad- 
ministration of  pension  plans  but — above 
e.verything  f^se — we  should  guarantee  that 
such  plans  meet  their  obligations  as  they 
fall  due.  In  short,  make  certain  that  the  pen- 
sion money  is  paid  when  It  is  supposed  to  be 
paid  to  someone  who  has  worked  his  lifetime 
for  that  peaslon. 

We  respectfully  urge  that  three  basic  fea- 
tures be  Included  in  any  legislation  to  Insure 
the  soundness  and  Integrity  of  private  pen- 
sion plans.  These  proposals  go  beyond  the 
primary  measures  needed  to  Insure  the  proper 
"housekeeping"  of  pension  plans.  We  believe 
our  projKDsals  go  to  the.  heart  of  what  is 
required  to  provide  essential  protection  of 
workers'  pen^icin  rights. 

Our  three  basic  proposals  are  as  follows : 
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1.  Every  pension  plan  must  provide  that 
any  worker  who  leaves  the  employment  of  a 
company  will  have  a  vested  right  to  a  pension 
when  he  retires,  based  on  his  years  and 
months  of  service  for  the  company.  This  Is 
what  we  term  a  deferred  vested  right. 

2.  Every  plan  must  be  funded  so  that  when 
a  worker  becomes  eligible  for  his  pension, 
enough  money  will  have  been  accumulated 
in  the  pension  fund  to  pay  him  his  pension 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  This  we  call  pension ' 
security. 

3.  Every  worker  is  entitled  to  this  pension 
security  when  the  operations  of  bis  employer 
are  permanently  discontinued.  This  would  Jse 
done  by  a  federal  pension  re-insurance 
system. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  about 
each  of  these  three  proposals.  First,  'deferred 
vested  rights. 

Pension  rights  are  an  integral  part  of  the 
total  compensation  a  worker  receives  for  his 
labor.  More  and  more  an  Increasing  share  of 
compensation  consists  of  deferred  benefits. 
The  best  known  deferred  wage  payments 
Include  holidays,  vacations.  Insurance  and 
pension  benefits.  No  employer  is  permitted  to 
avoid  or  evade  the  payment  of  Immediate 
wages.  We  say  that  deferred  compensation  is 
entitled  to  the  same  protection  of  law  be- 
cause when  we  negotiate  these  benefits  we 
do  it  on  the  same  basis  as  we  do  wage  benefits. 

Second,  we  believe  a  worker's  right  to  free- 
dom of  movement  is  seriously  compromised 
If  his  mobility  deprives  him  of  part  of  his 
standard  of  living  in  retirement.  If  pension 
rights  are  deferred  wages,  a  man  who  loses 
these  deferred  wages  because  he  changes  his 
employment,  or  has  his  employment  changed, 
has  been  unjustly  deprived  of  what  is  right- 
fully considered  part  of  his  savioga.  Pension 
rights  accumulated  In  a  pension  fund  have 
the  same  cash  value  as  that  part  of  his  wages 
a  vrorker  deposited  in  a  savings  account  in  a 
bank. 

As  F*rofessor  James  Shulz  put  It  in  a  publi- 
cation of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Aging:  "The  older  worker  who  loses  his  Job, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  after  many  years 
of  service  but  before  qualifying  for  a  private 
pension  benefit,  has  suffered  a  retroactive 
pay  cut." 

Third,  the  effect  of  depriving  a  man  of 
part  of  his  compensation  when  he  changes 
Jobs,  is  to  enrich  the  employer  who  was — or 
should  have  been — contributing  money  into 
the  pension  fund  for  the  worker's  eventual 
retirement.  The  proper  solution  to  this  area 
of  concern  is  a  proper  vesting  provision  In 
the  law. 

Now,  to  turn  to  pension  security  for  a  mo- 
ment. What  has  been  included  as  part  of  an 
economic  settlement  should  not  be  permitted 
to  be  used  for  anything  other  than  what  it 
was  Intended  to  be  used  for.  When  an  em- 
ployer has  a«;reed  to  provide  an  employe  with 
a  pension  of  $300  a  month  when  he  has 
reached  retirement  age  of  65,  he  has,  in 
effect,  agreed  to  pay  him  an  annuity  worth 
approximately  $35,000.  Pension  negotiations 
vrould  be  a  shambles  if  the  value  of  any  pen- 
sion agreement  was  not  arrived  at  on  the 
basis  of  actuarial  estimates.  An  employer  who 
agreed  to  pay  a  worker  $100  a  week  for  his 
servlcss  and  then  paid  him  only  $50,  would 
be  liable  for  his  failure  to  live  up  to  his 
agreement.  Why  should  an  employer  who 
agrees  to  pay  a  man  $300  upon  his  retire- 
ment not  be  held  liable  for  failure  to  fulfill 
his  agreement,  if  he  does  not  regularly  put 
aside  the  money  necessary  to  meet  that 
agreement? 

If  Congress  falls  to  provide  for  the  fund- 
ing of  pensions  by  law,  there  will  be  more 
and  more  workers  who  will  discover  that 
much  of  their  lifetime  of  labor  will  have  been 
In  vain  If  the  promised  and  anticipated  pen- 
sion is  not  there.  There  can  hardly  be  any- 
thing more  crushing  to  the  human  spirit, 
than  to  labor  thirty,  forty  years — looking  for- 
ward to  retirement  with  dignity— and  then 


to  learn  that  the  hopes  and  dreams  of  a  life- 
time are  not  to  be  realized  after  all.  I  would 
also  say  that,  in  the  event  of  serious  eco- 
nomic problems,  the  disappointed  hopes  of 
millions  of  Americans  who  labored  in  vain 
anticipation  of  lifetime  pensions  will  surely 
prove  as  powerful  social  dynamite  as  any 
other  deeply  felt  grievances  suffered  by  other 
segments  of  our  Nation. 

Now,  for  the  most  Itc^portant  proposal  we 
have  made  to  Congress — legislation  to  pro- 
tect workers'  pensions  by  the  establishment 
of  a  federal  pension  r6-insurance  system.  A 
homeowner  purchasing  his  home  on  time 
payments  surely  has  the  right  (if  not  the 
obligation)  to  insure  the  repayment  of  the 
full  face  value  of  his  loan  in  the  event  of 
his  premature  death.  Otherwise,  his  family 
might  find  themselves  homeless  even  though 
a  part  of  the  Indebtedness  had  been  repaid. 
Our  proposal,  in  essence,  adopts  the  same 
principle  with  respect  to  pension  re-insur- 
ance. If  for  example,  a  company  terminates 
its  pension  plan  prematurely — usually  as  the 
result  of  a  permanent  shutdown — and  if  all 
the  payments  necessary  to  fully  fund  each 
worker's  pension  rights  have  not  been  made, 
the  re-Insurance  fimd  would  pay  the  un- 
funded benefits.  We  believe  the  costs  could 
be  properly  charged  sigalnst  all  pension  plans 
enjoying  tax-exempt  status.  Pension  re-insur- 
ance premiums  sheuld  be  based  on  the  extent 
of  each  pension  plan's  unfunded  liabilities. 
As  the  amount  of  unfunded  liabilities  de- 
creases, the  amount  of  premlumB  should  also 
be  decreased.  Thus,  the  worker  and  the  em- 
ployer would  both  be  rewarded:  The  worker 
with  pension  security;  the  employer  with 
declining  premium  costs. 

It  has  occasionally  been  argued  that  pen- 
sion re-lnsurance  will  discourage  the  volun- 
tary funding  of  pension  plans.  The  argument 
Is  that  there  will  be  no  incentive  to  do  so 
if  an  employer  knows  that  any  unfunded 
liabilities  will  be  satisfied  by  the  payment  of 
a  relatively  small  premium  to  the  re-lnsur- 
ance fund.  The  answer  to  this  argument  is 
two-fold:  First,  as  we  have  proposed,  all 
plans  must  be  required  by  law  to  fund  their 
unfunded  liabilities  by  formulas  which  pro- 
vide minimum  funding  standards.  There  is 
considerable  evidence  that  most  employers 
are  already  r^ldly  funding  the  unfunded 
obligations  Of  their  pension  plans.  Therefore, 
the  effect  Of  the  law  will  be  to  compel  a 
minority  of  employers  to  do  what  the  major- 
ity of  soundly-managed  enterprises  are  al- 
ready doing.  Second,  a  soundly  designed  pro- 
gram of  premium  ch«ttges  will  provide  for  re- 
duced premiums  as  Unfunded  liabilities  are 
reduced.  However,  if  neither  of  these  meas- 
ures eliminate  fraudulent  schemes,  the  law 
should  provide  for  criminal  penaltle^s.  The 
penalties  should  apply  to  employers  who  will- 
fully fall  to  fund,  or  who  terminate  a  pen- 
sion plan  to  secure  payments  from  the  re- 
insurance fund  to  which  their  pension  plan 
was  not  entitled  to. 

It  also  has  been  suggested  that  unscrup- 
ulous pension  fund  managers  will  be  en- 
couraged to  deliberately  gamble  their  pension 
funds  on  high-risk  venttires.  If  the  gamble 
pays  off,  there  will  be  large  gains  and  reduced 
future  cantrlbntlons.  If  all  1«  lost — so  what? 
The  pension  re-lnsurance  fund  will  take  care 
of  everything.  I  believe  this  line  of  argument 
only  strengthens  the  demand  for  strictly 
limiting  the  types  of  securities  in  which 
pension  funds  may  be  Invested.  This  kind  of 
limitation  is  an  essential  part  of  any  law 
governing  fiduciary  obligations  and  standards 
of  conduct.  Even  without  pension  re-lnsur- 
ance, pension  fund  Investments  are  presently 
being  mishandled.  I  doubt,  therefore,  that 
a  pension  trustee  who  would  use  pension 
funds  to  speculate  with  other  people's  retire- 
ment benefits,  needs  pension  re-lnsurance  as 
an  excuse  for  doing  so. 

Now,  I  want  to  conclude  my  oral  testimony 
with  a  few,  brief  comments. 

The   benefit   levels   and  costs  of   pension 


plans  are  bound  to  continue  to  Increase  In  the 
future.  Present  pension  plans  cost  in  the 
area  of  50  or  more  cents  an  hour.  The  value 
of  these  deferred  wages  alone  Justifies  prompt 
action  by  the  Congress  to  establish  minimum 
standards  .of  financial  responsibility,  and  to 
enact  legislation  protecting  the  accumulated 
pension  rights  of  workers. 

I  strongly  disagree,  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
those  who  advocate  more  study  of  this  serious 
problem.  This  Committee,  in  our  opinion,  al- 
ready has  enough  Information  to  act  during 
this  session  of  Congress. 

I  concur  In  the  following  statement  by  the 
Bar  Association  of  New  York  City: 

"Comprehensive  federal  regulation  of 
p>enslon  plans  has  been  shown  by  actual  ex- 
perience to  be  necessary.  Despite  that  evi- 
dence, regulation  has  hitherto  expired  in 
Congress,  primarily,  we  believe,  because  im- 
portant segments  of  management  end  labor 
fear  disruptive  effects  on  existing  plans  and 
have  expressed  their  fears  in  Washington. 
The  deep  disappointments  suffered  by  mdl- 
vidual  employes  tend  to  be  under-empha- 
sized, particularly  when  a  legislator  is  led 
by  a  continously  expanding  economy  to  con- 
clude that  those  disappointments  are  not 
likely  to  reoccur.  We  believe  that  prudence 
calls  for  a  different  conclusion.  If  a  lengthy 
recession  occurs  or  a  single  Industry  foun- 
ders .  .  .  the  effects  can  be  catastrophic  .  .  . 
Once  it  is  clear  that  Congress  should  act. 
it  seems  to  us  Just  as  clear  that  It  should 
act  promptly." 

If  the  Congress  were  to  delay  action,  it 
would  be  disregarding  the  gathering  storms. 
I  cannot  underscore  enough  our  feeling  of 
great  need  for  prompt  action  by  the  Con- 


I  also  want  to  underscore  the  point  that 
the  failure  to  pay  promised,  and  earned, 
pensions,  Is  as  much  the  exploitation  of  la- 
bor as  are  long  hours  and  low  wages. 

By  enacting  the  measures  we  have  pro- 
posed, the  Congress  will  recognize  that  Just 
as  there  can  be  no  exploitation  of  a  worker 
when  be  Is  a  child,  or  when  he  is  an -adult, 
there  can  be  no  exploitation  of  the  worker 
when  he  has  retired. 

I  have  attempted  to  emphasize  the  hu- 
man elament  In  my  remarks  because  I  be- 
lieve this  Is  the  primary  consideration.  I  also 
have  tried  to  emphasize  that  nothing  can 
drain  life  and  hope  out  of  a  worker  faster 
than  the  denial  or  loss  of  a  pension  after  a 
lifetime  of  labor.  I  would  respectfully  ask 
you  to  think  of  your  own  feelings  if  you 
suddenly  were  confronted  with  the  news, 
upon  your  own  retirement,  that  the  pension 
money  Just  wasn't  there. 

Therefore,  in  conclusion,  I  again  empha- 
size the  Importance  of  prompt  action  by  the 
Congress. 

I  deeply  appreciate  this  opportunity  to 
appear  before  you  and  to  present  my  views 
and  the  beliefs  of  the  United  Steelworkers 
of  America  on   this   most  vital   topic. 


SOCIETY'S    RESPONSE    TO    SCIEN- 
TIFIC     ADVANCE:       THE      HARD 
-  QUESTIONS  AHEAD 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
new  emphaslB  on  defining  national  goals 
and  prioritlee,  and  focu.slng  on  the  Issues 
likely  to  arise  in  the  foreseeable  future. 
I  find  it  most  Interesting  and  reassuring 
that  the  Society  of  Sigma  XI — the  Na- 
tion's scientific  honorary  society — recent- 
ly invited  a  practicing  lawyer,  I>aniel  M. 
Singer,  Esq.,  to  address  the  society's 
annual  meeting  on  a  subject  which  might 
at  first  seem  to  be  purely  scientific  but 
which  on  closer  examination  reveals  a 
real  need  for  Interdisciplinary  discourse. 

Mr.  Singer  raises  some  really  new  and 
puzzling  issues,  and  their  Implications 
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are  surprising  and  substantial.  Suppose, 
for  example,  that  a  sudden  breakthrough 
in  biological  science  through  genetic  al- 
teration, drug  therapy  or  organ  replace- 
ment makes  it  possible  to  extend  the  life- 
span of  man  to  120  years— which  is.  I 
believe,  a  very  real  possibility.  What 
would  that  do  to  our  society— which 
would  then  be  a  society  in  which  men 
and  women  at  "retirement  age"  would 
have,  nevertheless,  an  additional  50  or 
60  years?  What  would  become  of  the 
structure  of  our  business  and  professional 
leadership  in  the  context  of  young  men 
entering  fields  of  endeavor  in  which  their 
"elders"  had  another  80  years  before  re- 
tirement? Indeed,  what  would  become  of 
our  whole  system  of  public  and  private 
pension  and  retirement  plans,  which 
might  collapse  in  bankruptcy  if  a  sudden 
change  in  hfespan  revolutionized  the 
actuarial  assumptions  on  which  the  sys- 
tem is  bEised? 

Mr.  Singer's  remarks  point  up  the  need 
for  a  much  closer  cooperation  and  di- 
alog between  the  social  and  scientific 
professions.  I  take  some  real  satisfaction 
in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  member  of  my 
own  legal  profession  who  Is  pointing  the 
way.  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Mr.  Singer's  remarks  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

SOCIETY'S  Response  to  Biological  Advance: 

An  Opportunitt  for  Seu-conscious  Choice 

(By  Daniel  M.  Singer) 

When  Professor  Holzberg  dipped  down  (or 
reached  over)  Into  the  community  of  prac- 
tising lawyers  to  find  someone  to  address  the 
Society  of  Sigma  XI,  I  felt  flattered  and 
cheerfully  accepted.  And  I  concluded  that  at 
least  Professor  Holzberg  was  prepared  to 
listen  to  mere  words,  without  the  benefit  of 
lantern  slides,  statistical  disquisitions  or, 
indeed,  the  rest  of  the  paraphernalia  of  tra- 
ditional scientific  discourse.  The  rest  of  you 
will  have  to  bear  with  me. 

Since  the  law  plays  an  Important  role  In 
harmonizing  social  change,  perhaps  more 
Important  than  any  non-lawyer  Is  willing 
to  admit  or  to  accept  cheerfully.  It  Is  not 
wholly  Inappropriate  for  me  to  speak  this 
evening  about  the  Impact  on  society  of  the 
new  and  developing  technologies  arising  out 
of  Increasing  scientific  knowledge.  In  par- 
ticular. I  want  to  suggest  that  the  outlines 
of  the  Impact  of  advances  In  the  biological 
sciences  can  be  reasonably  well  foreseen 
and  that  the  Impact  will  very  likely  require 
major  changes  In  society.  Most  Important. 
I  want  to  suggest  that  perhaps  uniquely  In 
the  history  of  mankind  we  have  both  the 
time  and  the  wit.  If  we  care  to  use  them, 
to  assess  rationally  the  ethical  or  value 
choices  Inevitably  po6«d  by  our  new  tech- 
nologies, and.  If  appropriate,  to  act  In  ac- 
cordance with  that  assessment.  I  would 
estimate  that  we  have  something  more  than 
14  years  In  which  to  do  so.  but  science 
exhibits  an  almost  predictable  fickleness 
that  makes  me  worry  that  Orwell  may  have 
been  overly  generous. 

(Let  me  digress  slightly  to  note  that  I  do 
not  believe  this  to  be  our  most  Immediate 
public  policy  Issue.  If  we  cannot  do  Justice 
domestically,  make  major  strides  with  re- 
gard to  environmental  pollution  and  limit 
drastically  our  capability  for  Instant  and 
very  sophisticated  genocide,  everything  I 
say  tonight  will  doubtless  be  moot — save  that 
perhaps  the  next  crowd  that  makes  It  out  of 
the  second  primordial  ooze  may  eventually 
face  the  same  problems.) 


For  our  present  purposes,  I  think  it  Is 
sufficient  to  define  "technology"  as  the  har- 
nessing of  scientific  knowledge  to  p>erform 
tasks  perceived  by  the  harnesser  as  useful. 

There  are  at  least  three  points  In  the 
process  of  technological  change  where  so- 
cially relevant  choices  appear  to  be  possible. 

First,  there  are  decisions  by  individual  or 
very  small  groups  of  basic  scientists,  applied 
scientists  or  engineers  whether  to  pursue 
A  or  B  as  a  line  of  Inquiry. 

Second,  having  pursued  A  successfully, 
there  Is  the  choice  whether  to  Introduce  the 
New  Thing,  and  If  so,  how?  Historically,  the 
marketplace  made  or  prevented  the  making 
of  this  decision. 

And  third,  having  Introduced  the  New 
Thing  Into  use,  society  reacts.  But  society 
rarely  If  ever  rejects  the  New  Thing.  We 
still  cling  to  the  optimistic  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury notion  that  all  change  Is  progress  and 
that  all  progress  (especially  progress  In 
technology)  Is  good— despite  mounting  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary.  After  all,  whatever 
limited  success  the  "good  guys"  (Including 
me)  may  have  had  in  slowing  down  the  SST, 
for  example,  I  doubt  that  anyone  here  really 
believes  that  we  will  remain  free  of  SST — 
Indeed  we'll  probably  all  choose  to  fly  it 
when  it  goes  Into  service.  |It  should  be  noted 
that  whatever  limited  Impact  U.S.  citizen 
groups  may  have  had  in  throttling  back  a 
domestic  SST.  their  counterparts  In  Prance 
and  Russia  were  even  less  effective,  even 
though  no  one  but  air  frame  manufacturers 
and  proponents  of  la  gloire  de  la  patrie 
really  responded  affirmatively  to  the  ques- 
tion "does  anyone  need  it?") 

Let  me  comment  briefly  on  the  first  two 
steps  In  the  process  of  technological  change 
and  then  focus  the  balance  of  my  remarks 
on  the  third  step— namely,  the  response  of 
society  to  the  introduction  of  a  new  tech- 
nology— specifically,  to  advances  in  biological 
or  biomedical  technology. 

With  regard  to  the  choices  by  scientists  or 
engineers  as  to  which  lines  of  inquiry  seem 
fruitful  or  rewarding,  there  are  probably  cer- 
tain ideas  whose  time  has  come.  The  work 
of  others  in  the  past  seems  (at  least  from 
vantage  point  of  the  future)  almost  natural- 
ly to  require  the  next  step  to  be  taken.  And 
th^,  I  suspect,  Includes  the  "bright  idea" 
which  historically  crops  up  more  or  less 
simultaneously  In  several  places.  We  all  know 
the  story  of  the  decade-long  race  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to 
concoct  a  hydrogen  weapon.  And  those  of  you 
who  have  read  "The  Double  Helix"  will  rec- 
ognize the  Joust  between  Watson  and  Crick, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Linus  Pauling,  on 
the  other,  as  recent  evidence  for  the 
proposition. 

Furthermore,  the  process  of  choosing  and 
the  pursuit  of  choices  may  well  be  relatively 
independent  of  the  level  of  funding.  The 
process  and  the  pursuit  are  probably  much 
more  a  function  of  the  peculiar  kind  of  zeal, 
drive.  Imagination,  dedlcatlo"  and  curiosity 
of  the  community  of  sclentl  .^lan  a  func- 
tion of  external  support.  Me.  ael  tended  his 
peas;  E  did  equal  Mc;  >  and  Watson  and  Crick 
managed  to  construct  a  double  helix  several 
years  before  Sputnik,  Congressman  John  Fo- 
garty  and  Senator  Lister  Hill  rained  manna 
on  the  heads  of  the  research  community, 
especially  on  the  biomedical  research  com- 
munity. (I  recognize,  in  the  current  days  of 
budgetary  stringency,  an  element  of  arch 
heresy  in  my  suggesting  to  scientists — espe- 
cially those  in  basic  research — that  they  will 
"do  their  thing"  even  without  public  money. 
This  Is  not  quite  my  view,  given  especially 
the  nature  of  the  demands  that  rob  money 
from  education  and  research.  The  rate  of 
change  may  indeed  respond  to  fiscal  policy 
especially  In  the  big  hardware  technologies 
and  In  considering  the  lead  time  in  the  sup- 
ply of  research  workers.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  I 
think  my  argument  is  unaffected  by  altera- 


tions of  the  relevant  time  scale  by  a  genera- 
tion or  two  in  either  direction.) 

For  the  very  same  recksons — refiectlng  the 
peculiar  nature  of  scientists — it  is  likewise 
true,  of  course,  that  governmental  action 
has  been  similarly  ineffective  in  pTOhilJiting 
the  inexorable  efforts  of  scientists  to  de- 
scribe and  explain  the  natural  order.  Word 
did  get  out,  despite  papal  edict,  that  the 
eATtlf  was  not  the  center  of  the  universe. 

To  the  extent  that  I  have  any  personal 
experience  with  the  working  of  the  minds  of 
researchers,  I  believe  that  scientists  choose 
first  of  all  to  "do"  science,  and  their  choices 
whether  to  describe  the  structure  of  the 
double  helix  or  to  unlock  the  information 
system  of  the  gene  are  dictated  largely  by 
happenstance — "I  wonder  how  It  works"  or 
"what  win  hap{>en  If  I  do  thus-and-so?"  are 
the  approaches  far  more  common  than:  "If 
I  do  thus-and-8o,  I  can  make  a  light  bulb, ' 
or  "If  I  learn  how  It  works,  I  will  Improve  the 
lot  of  mankind."  Decision-making  by  Individ- 
ual scientists  in  this  respect  is  not  necessar- 
ily rational,  nor  is  the  time-scale  for  doing 
the  work  perceived  generally  as  critical.  But 
the  decisions  are  well-informed  decisions. 
They  are  not,  however,  self-conscious,  such 
decisions  purport  to  be  made  without  any 
consideration  whether  there  Is  a  good  social 
end-use— or  any  end-use — for  their  efforts. 
Indeed,  any  such  consideration  is  probably 
Impossible. 

The  second  step  in  technological  change 
requires  choices  wheUier  to  put  a  new  dis- 
covery (basic  or  applied)  to  some  practical 
and  public  use.  Here  the  marketplace  be- 
comes relevant  (broadly  defined  to  include 
producers,  consumers,  advertising  agencies, 
etc.) ,  and  time  and  money  are  major  factors. 
Up  until  quite  recently  the  choice — at  least 
In  the  private  sector — have  almost  always 
been  made  automatically  in  favor  of  employ- 
ing the  new  technology.  Such  choices  have 
not  been  made  with  any  bsoad  participa- 
tion by  those  affected  by  the  choice. 

And.  In  general,  the  option  to  proceed  in  a 
direction  most  people  call  "forward"  has 
been  exercised  with  less  than  precise  evalu- 
.Htion  of  adverse  consequences.  More  im- 
portantly, perhaps,  it  seems  always  to  be 
the  case  that  doubts  with  respect  to  Intro- 
duction of  new  technology  are  resolved  in 
favor  of  introduction.  Of  course,  there  are 
exceptions,  such  as  when  the  immediate  Im- 
pact is  demonstrably  adverse  to  an  Important 
and  relevant  economic  Interest  (as  in  the 
case  of  the  permanent  light  bulb).  I  do  not 
know  what  peculiar  characteristic  of  man- 
kind requires  us  to  act  like  seven-year  olds, 
and  to  accept  or  demand  prompt  benefits  in 
the  absence  of  meaningful  knowledge  or  risks 
and  costs.  (This  \s  not  to  deny  that  recently 
mere  attention  is  being  given  to  the  con- 
sequences of  a  new  technology,  generated 
In  part  I  suspect  by  the  physical  crowding 
we  now  endure  and  by  the  fact  that  many 
more  people  are  not  only  affected  by  new 
technologies,  but  are  aware  that  they  are 
affected.)  The  point,  however,  Is  that  de- 
cision-making in  the  marketplace,  which 
should  by  definition  be  self-conscious,  has  In 
fact  been  uninformed  or  ignorant. 

Let  me  now  move  to  my  more  specific  con- 
cerns arising  out  of  the  truly  colossal  in- 
crease in  biomedical  knowledge  and  the 
readily  foreseeable  conversion  of  that  knowl- 
edge into  uses  in  the  public  arena.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  biochemists  and  geneticists 
will  continue  to  tell  \is  more  about  how  liv- 
ing things  work  and  that  the  public  will 
demand  of  the  government  and  of  an  ac- 
quiescent Industrial  establishment  that  some 
use  be  made  of  this  new  knowledge.  Frankly, 
it  strikes  me  as  quixotic  to  rail  against  scien- 
tists for  learning  too  much  or  against  the 
business  community  for  converting  that 
learning  into  digestible  (or  indigestible)  com- 
modities and  offering  those  commodities  to 
us — unless  one  Is  prepared  to  accept  political 
coercion  much  more  repressive  than  any  we 
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have  considered  viable  In  the  past.  With 
some  rather  obvious  and  shocking  exceptions, 
no  government  has  for  very  long  prevented 
Its  people  from  doing  what  they  wanted  to 
do.  And  certainly  no  technology-based  so- 
ciety has  successfully  prevented  (save  by  in- 
advertence) the  development  of  new  tech- 
nology, although  political  or  economic  poli- 
cies may  have  on  occasion  delayed  the  utili- 
zation of  the  technology. 

I  believe  the  problem  we  will  face  with 
increasing  urgency  Is  not  how  to  distinguish 
rationally  between  the  new  technological 
commodities  we  should  accept  and  those  we 
should  reject.  Rather,  our  problem  will  focus 
on  the  technologies  we  must  accept  and 
adapt,  control,  or  otherwise  learn  to  live 
with — all  within  an  Imperfect  poUtical  struc- 
ture where  we  place  a  high  value  on  indi- 
vidual freedom  and  on  broad  participation 
in  and  consent  to  the  governmental  process. 

Let  me  start  with  a  rather  simple  exam- 
ple that  has  already  become  of  concern  to  the 
legal  profession.  Criminal  Justice  Is  based  in 
large  measure  on  the  notion  that,  within 
fairly  broad  limits,  individuals  are  respon- 
sible for  their  own  conduct  and.  therefore, 
one's  moral  sense  is  not  shocked  by  imposing 
blame  or  punishment  on  persons  who  elect  to 
violate  the  cstabllFhed  and  generally-ac- 
cepted norms.  In  addition,  it  Is  Ideally  both 
possible  and  desirable  to  isolate  the  viola- 
tors for  a  period  of  time  so  that  they  may 
learn,  through  techniques  of  criminal  reha- 
bilitation, to  elect  In  the  future  not  to  vio- 
late those  norms  again.  This  process  takes 
place  after  the  fact — that  is,  the  law  (or,  at 
least,  the  ideal  of  law  in  Western  Civiliza- 
tion) assumes  that  until  the  norm  has  been 
violated  the  future  criminal  is  entitled  to 
the  $ame  measure  of  freedom  from  coercive 
governmental  action  as  are  all  other  people 
in  the  community.  We  have  simply  not  ac- 
cepted the  notion  of  locking  up  potential 
criminals,  even  if  we  could  Identify  them  in 
advance  of  their  criminal  conduct.  (The  Iso- 
lation of  Japanese-Americans  during  the 
Second  World  War  Is  now  widely  regarded 
as  an  unmitigated  outrage  and  this  year 
Congress  will  likely  repeal  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's power  to  repeat  that  episode.) 

However,  several  geneticists  suggested  In 
the  mid-19eOs.  on  the  basis  of  their  studies 
of  a  few  prison  and  mental  hospital  popula- 
tions, that  there  may  be  a  statistically  quite 
significant  correlation  between  the  presence 
of  an  extra  Y  chromosome  In  certain  males 
(who  are  also  tall,  pimply  and  mentally  dull) 
and  the  occurrence  of  violent  conduct  by 
such  males.  Can  these  XYY  types  be  held 
criminally  responsible  in  any  traditional 
sense,  assuming  it  can  be  shown  that  their 
genetic  makeup  is  such  that  they  are  not  free 
agents  capable  of  choosing?  If  that  were  th? 
only  question,  the  answer  might  be  fairly 
straightforward — we  simply  put  them  in  hos- 
pitals (perhaps  forever)  as  we  do  with  other 
mentally  unfit  persons  whose  criminal  acts 
were  the  product  of  a  mental  disease  or 
defect. 

But  there  is  more  to  the  problem.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  we  can  predict,  with  sta- 
tistical confidence,  that  an  XYY  will  com- 
mit a  particularly  offensive  type  of  crime. 
Should  society  be  powerless  to  act  in  advance 
of  murder?  Shouldn't  all  males  be  promptly 
tested  at  birth  for  the  presence  of  the  extra 
Y?  Or,  why  wait  imtil  birth— why  not  test 
in  titero  and  compel  an  abortion? 

I  have  chosen  the  XYY  phenomenon  as 
the  first  example  for  several  reasons. 

First  of  all,  the  example  is  not  hypothet- 
ical but  quite  real  and  immediate.  Criminal 
defense  attorneys  Interpreted  the  scientists' 
suggestion  of  correlation  at  much  more  than 
face  value  and  quickly  "XYY"  became  legal 
jargon.  Recently  a  French  court  convicted 
a  man  accused  of  murdering  a  prostitute 
even  though  he  was  an  XYY.  But  the  sentence 
was  for  only  seven  years.  And  in  Australia  a 


Jury  acquitted  on  the  grounds  of  insanity  a 
young  XYY  who  stabbed  a  77-year  old 
widow;  a  doctor  had  testified  for  the  defense 
that  every  cell  in  the  man's  body  was  ab- 
normal. And  the  lawyers  for  Richard  Speck 
(the  nurse-murderer  in  Illinois)  are  claim- 
ing now  that  he  is  not  blameworthy  because 
he  too  is  an  XYY. 

Second,  the  social  impact  of  the  XYY 
problem  appears  to  be  readily  understand- 
able and  manageable.  If  the  high  correla- 
tion is  eventually  confirmed,  rationalizing 
the  new  data  may  require  only  a  little  ad- 
justment In  the  way  we  handle  criminals. 
The  mind  does  not  boggle  at  such  adjust- 
ments and  no  major  values  or  interests  of 
large  numbers  of  people  appear  to  be  threat- 
ened. And,  If  the  science  involved  proves  to 
be  wrong,  society  would  very  likely  accept  or 
insist  u{X)n  the  restoration  of  the  status 
quo  ante. 

Third,  It  Illustrates  the  inadvertent  way 
in  which  new  knowledge — even  without  a 
technology — may  force  the  public  to  re- 
spond. In  the  early  1960s,  studies  in  Swedish 
mental  R^pitals  showed  an  unusually  large 
number  of  XYY  males  among  hard  to  man- 
age patients.  The  data  were  confirmed  In 
1965  In  Scottish  hospitals  and  maximum  se- 
curity prisons.  And  in  1968  we  had  the  crim- 
inal cases  I  Just  mentioned.  But  I  doubt  that 
any  of  the  Initial  Investigators  was  directly 
or  even  indirectly  thinking  about  the  fact 
that  the  new  information  might  cause  dis- 
ruptions In  our  criminal  Justice  system. 

Last,  the  example  highlights  the  fact  that 
some  choices  cannot  be  ducked  or  pKJstponed 
or  the  data  mvoived  carefully  analyzed  be- 
fore any  action  is  taken.  Courts  and  Juries 
must  decide  pending  cases  They  cannot  pick 
and  choose  from  among  all  the  cases  the  ones 
which  should  be  decided  and  the  ones  which 
should  be  postponed. 

A  further  thought  on  XYY  may  put  mat- 
ters In  a  broader  context  where  very  self- 
conscious  societal  decision-making  is  re- 
quired. 

We  already  know  that  there  will  be  some 
number  of  XYY  men  who  will  never  commit 
a  crime.  Are  we  to  dispose  of  them  as  crimi- 
nals or  as  insane  simply  because  their  num- 
bers are  small  and.  therefore,  upon  some 
theory  of  the  greater  good,  we  are  willing  to 
compel  them  to  sacrifice  their  freedom?  Does 
it  matter  that  the  statistical  correlation  is. 
say,  .84  rather  than  1.0? 

Let  me  suggest  that  the  statlslcal  difficulty 
raises  several  impKsrtant  Issues:  One  issue  Is 
the  level  of  certainty  of  benefit  or  harm  we 
will  require  before  embracing  or  delaying 
introduction  of  a  new  technology.  It  will 
probably  remain  true  that  society  will  fre- 
quently act  In  a  way  which,  by  hindsight, 
will  seem  precipitate.  But  how  does  one 
Justify  falling  to  act  when  the  probabilities 
are  very  high  but  are  less  than  1  0?  Where 
we  attempt  to  alter  the  existing  balance  of 
individual  freedom  and  social  coercion,  we 
must  remain  sensitlv^  to  the  fact  that  prob- 
ability statistics  will  help  us  predict  the  out- 
come of  a  series  of  similar  events,  but  will 
tell  us  very  little  Indeed  about  the  outcome 
of  particular  events.  Do  you  really  believe 
the  old  story  about  the  man  with  one  foot 
in  boiling  water  and  the  other  foot  {jacked 
in  ice?  When  asked  how  he  felt,  he  re- 
sponded: "On  balance.  I  feel  okay." 

Other  Issues  highlighted  by — but  tangen- 
tial to — statistical  difficulties  are  common  to 
human  experimentation  generally.  For  ex- 
ample, what  responsibilities  If  any.  does  so- 
ciety have  to  the  necessary  mistakes  or  ac- 
cidents of  medical  research  and  experimenta- 
tion? What  of  the  casualties  of  introduc- 
tion of  a  compulsory  new  technology,  like 
fluoridation  or  PKTT  tests?  One  also  wonders 
what  ethical  norms  must  be  protected  and 
enforced  in  obtaining  the  Informed  consent 
of  human  experimental  subjects?  As  life-sav- 
ing technologies,  burgeon — especially  expen- 


sive technologies  involving  substantial  com- 
mitment of  trained  craftsmen — we  will  be 
unable  for  long  to  avoid  the  question:  "Who 
shall  live  and  who  shall  die?"  The  rich?  The 
smart?  The  beautiful?  The  young?  or  the 
old?  or  some  of  each?  and  how  many?  and 
who  decides?  and  what  known  value  calculus 
or  ethical  system  Is  available  to  guide  either 
the  public  at  large  or  the  Platonic  guardians 
in  making  such  cost -benefit  analyses? 

The  X"YY  phenomena  is  a  mlnlscule 
episode  which  puts  some  of  the  Issues  in 
what  appears  to  be  a  manageable  dimension. 
But  the  issues  raised  are  common  to  much  of 
which  I  will  say  later  and  it  may  be  useful  to 
keep  them  In  mind. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  problems  not  yet  upon 
us  which  will  require  far  broader  adjust- 
ments than  mere  tinkering  with  the  criminal 
Justice  system.  Until  quite  recently  only  life 
Insurance  company  actuaries  and  the  Census 
Bureau  cared  about  population  grouping  at 
various  age  levels.  All  that  has  now  changed. 
We  know  that  about  half  the  people  in  the 
United  States  are  under  twenty-five,  and 
some  political  styles  take  that  fact  into  ac- 
count. Likewise  people  here  are  generally 
living  longer,  and  much  attention  is  now 
paid  politically  to  senior  citizens  and  med- 
ically to  geriatrics.  Science,  too,  is  Interested 
In  how  we  grow  old.  In  several  biological  re- 
search laboratories  there  are  well-advanced 
cellular  studies  on  the  process  of  aging.  1 
have  no  doubt  that  within  a  decade  or  two 
(or  perhaps  three  or  four.  It  really  doesn't 
msvtter  which  Is  correct)  through  some  form 
of  genetic  alteration,  drug  therapy  or  organ 
replacements.  It  will  be  possible  to  extend  the 
life  span  of  most  people  to  100  or  120  years 
of  reasonably  good  health. 

If  It  should  be  the  case  that  the  life  extend- 
ing technology  Is  relatively  expensive,  the 
ethical  problems  Just  mentioned  will  certain- 
ly surface  as  soon  as  the  technology  has 
ceased  to  be  experimental.  Who  should  be 
permitted  to  extend  his  life  abnormally? 
Should  some  be  required  to  do  so?  Picasso? 
The  Beatles  or  John  Wayne?  Think  of  the 
Republican  reaction  if  such  an  opportunity 
had  been  available  to  FDR?  My  examples 
here  are  facetious  only  because  It  may  help 
sharpen  the  ethical  choices  Inevitably  ex- 
posed by  an  expensive  technology. 

The  same  Issues  are  evident  now  In  our 
concerns  about  delivery  of  medical  services. 
How  can  we  Justify  public  financing  of  kid- 
ney dialysis  or  organ  transplants  for  a  few 
people  when  millions  of  people  could  be 
served  prophylactically  by  the  talent  and 
money  expended  In  esoteric  medical-tech- 
niques? 

The  facts  are.  I  believe,  that  the  world 
has  become  too  small  and  too  crowded  and 
people  too  well-informed  and.  If  you  will. 
too  outspoken  to  suffer  that  only  the  rich 
will  have  access  to  a  much  longer  life  (or. 
for  that  matter  have  access  to  psychoanalysts 
or,  closer  to  home,  to  law>-ers).  And  these 
facts  force  us  to  examine  and  articulate  our 
collective  trisdom  to  answer  the  question: 
"Who  shall  live?"  I  stress  the  words  "collec- 
tive wisdom"  because  our  democratic  ideals 
and  sense  of  fundamental  fairness  require  no 
less.  In  addition,  much  of  our  future  tech- 
nology will  be  developed  with  public  funds. 
and  thus  the  taxpayers  and  their  repre- 
sentatives will  have  a  rightful  claim  to  share 
the  burdens  of  decision;  they  will  demand 
it.  And.  at  least  absent  a  major  political 
revolution  In  this  century,  any  allocation  of 
scarce  resources  will  have  to  attract  a  broad 
consensus  to  be  viable.  I  have  no  trouble 
conjuring  up  hospital  sick-ins  to  prevent 
life-lengthening  surgery  for  some  rich,  pow- 
erful, but  unpopular  person. 

But  If,  on  the  other  hand.  It  should  tvirn 
out  that  our  llfe-extendlng  technology  Is 
cheap,  the  planet  as  a  whole  will  face  a 
really  unprecedented  population  crisis.  «I 
say     "planet"     advisedly,     because     cheap 
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technologies  are  not  to  be  contained  by  na- 
tional boundaxlea.)  If  "who  shall  live?"  Is 
answered:  "anybody  who  wants  to,"  then 
within  a  very  short  time  the  world  popula- 
tion would  likely  be  doubled  or  tripled, 
since  It  Is  Inconceivable  that  anyone  ca- 
pable of  choosing  would  elect  not  to  take  the 
"life-extending  pill"  which  would  assure  a 
substantial  extension  of  a  reasonably  healthy 
life. 

Assuming  we  could  somehow  wrestle  with 
the  "gut"  survival  Issues  of  food  and  shelter, 
the  economic  dislocations  would  nonethe- 
less be  enormous.  If  the  extra  years  length- 
ened the  retirement  years,  every  pension  fund 
and  social  security  system  would  very  quickly 
go  bankrupt.  And  If  we  lengthened  the  work- 
ing years,  what  would  all  those  people  do? 
Unemployment  wovUd  be  substantial,  even 
without  considering  the  funeral  directors, 
casket  makers  and  others  who  would  be  tech- 
nologically unemployed  because  fof  several 
decades  nobody  would  die  of  natxu-al  causes. 
And.  one  step  further,  consider  that  life-ex- 
tension might  include  an  extension  of  child- 
bearing  years.  Or,  alternatively,  assume  we 
are  unable  to  extend  the  span  of  female  fer- 
tility but  do  still  further  extend  the  span  of 
male  virility.  Will  we  have  truly  sired  a  race 
of  old  men  lechlng  after  young  women? 

I  don't  pretend  to  have  any  answers  to 
those  questions.  But  the  facts  will  force  ma- 
jor changes  in  the  way  we  live;  what  efforts 
are  perceived  as  useful,  how  we  spend  our 
leisure  and  what  our  values  are.  In  addition. 
there  will  be  wholly  unpredictable  conse- 
quences. Consider,  those  of  you  over  30  with 
children:  What  will  happen  to  the  ambition 
and  attitudes  of  young  people  In  a  society 
where  parents  s«em  to  live  forever?  My  list 
of  questions  is  by  no  means  exhaustive — a 
single  New  E:ngland  spring  afternoon  spent 
in  reflection  would  suggest  many  more. 

I  have  thus  far  suggested  two  examples  of 
science  forcing  us  to  think  anew  about  the 
nature  of  our  social  order — the  XYY  phe- 
nomenon, Involving  no  massive  research  ef- 
fort or  technology  but  merely  a  putting  to- 
gether in  an  unexpected  way  of  existing  data, 
furnishing  a  new  bit  of  knowledge  we  can 
hardly  ignore — and  the  second,  life  exten- 
sion, probably  Involving  a  substantial  tech- 
nolog>-  for  which  the  demand  will  Immedi- 
ately be  universal. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  two  examples  of  what 
in  our  youth  we  called  "science  fiction"  but 
which  we  no  longer  dlamlss  so  casually.  The 
first  of  these  latter  examples  suggests  that 
what  we  do  In  the  way  of  then^y  will  almost 
certainly  develop  for  us  techniques  of  pre- 
diction, manipulation  and  control  far  beyond 
the  therapeutic  realm  for  which  those  tech- 
niques were  designed.  And  my  final  exam- 
ple— nuclear  transplantation — ^points  to  the 
apotheosis  of  cpntrol — and  man's  Infinite 
capacity  for  mischief. 

I  am  confident  that  one  of  the  other  things 
the  biomedical  community  will  deliver  to  us 
Its  comparative  freedom  from  disease — not 
only  from  the  common  cold,  cancer,  heart  and 
lung  dlseaaes  and  epidemics  and  public 
health  problems  of  various  kinds.  We  will 
also  be  delivered  from  the  range  of  already 
kitown  and  stUl  unknown  genetic  abnormali- 
ties. 

I  We  will  learn,  too,  a  great  deal  more  about 
presently-known  psychological  disorders  and 
how  to  treat  them.  But  I  assume  that  if  we 
retain  any  creativity  or  ambition,  new  forms 
of  mental  disorder  will  occur  to  keep  our 
psychiatrists  and  our  hospitals  well-oc- 
cupied.) 

In  speaking  about  freedom  from  genetic 
diseases.  I  want  to  borrow  heavily  from  a  talk 
given  to  the  AAAS  in  December.  1968  by 
Robert  L.  Slnsbelmer,  Professor  of  Biophysics 
at  Cal.  Tech.  Slnshelmer  does  elegant  science 
and  is  reasonably  cautious  In  projecting  the 
progress  of  science  Into  a  future  technology. 
Let  me  quote  selectively  from  his  remarks, 
as  follows : 


"There  Is  today  much  talk  about  the  poe- 
siblllty  of  humao  genetic  modification — of 
deslgpaed  genetic  change,  specifically  of  man- 
kind. A  new  eugenics  has  arisen,  based  upon 
the  draxnatlc  increase  In  our  understanding 
of  the  biochemistry  of  heredity  and  our  com- 
prehension of  the  craft  and  means  of  evolu- 
tion. .  .  .  For  the  first  time  in  all  time  a 
living  creature  understands  its  origin  and 
can  undertake  to  design  its  future. 

"This  Is  a  fundamentally  new  concept. 
Even  In  the  ancient  myths  man  was  con- 
strained by  his  essence.  He  could  not  rise 
above  his  nature  to  chart  hU  destiny.  Today 
we  can  quite  soberly  envision  that  chance — 
and  Its  dark  companion  of  awesome  choice 
and  responsibility.  .   .   . 

"I  want  to  use  the  phrase  'genetic  change' 
in  a  broad  sense — In  the  sense  of  altering 
some  physiological  and  psychological  process 
which  we  presently  believe  has  been  pro- 
grammed Into  us  through  out  Inheritance. 
And  I  will  assume  that  such  change  might 
be  achieved  either  in  a  strictly  genetic  mode 
through  a  change  in  our  inherited  charac- 
teplstlcs  or  In  a  somatic  mode,  possibly 
through  a  change  in  the  time  or  place  or 
d^ree  of  action  of  our  inherited  genetic 
components,  or  possibly  through  the  somatic 
addition  of  genetic  oomixinents.  .  .  . 

"There  are  in  the  United  States  today  some 
4,000,000  clinical  diabetics.  Many  of  these 
people  are  kepH  alive  only  by  repeated  fre- 
quent Injections  of  the  hormone  Insulin.  It 
Is  believed  that  there  are  likely  several  mil- 
lion more  sub-clinical,  not  clearly  recognized 
cases  with  marg^lnal  symptoms  In  the  United 
States.  Without  these  recurrent  injections  of 
Insulin  many  of  these  people  would  perish. 
While  It  keeps  them  alive  the  Injection  of 
insulin  Is  not  the  full  equivalent  of  a  normal 
physiological  function.  Such  diabetics  are 
known  to  be  more  susceptible  to  disease,  to 
heart  and  circulatory  Illnesses,  etc. 

"My  thesis  Is  that  what  we  might  call 
genetic  therapy  offers  the  promise  of  a  much 
more  elegant,  and  indeed  more  satisfactory, 
physiological  solution  to  this  ailment." 

Slnshelmer  then  discusses  at  some  length 
the  nature  of  the  protein  insulin,  the  state- 
of-the-art  of  synthesis  of  the  gene  that  di- 
rects the  i>ancreas  to  manufacture  insulin, 
and  the  clever  ways  scientists  will  have  for 
Inserting  and  turning  on  the  gene.  He  also 
outlines  the  prospect  that  the  genetic  make- 
up of  the  diabetic's  children  will  not  be 
similarly  Impaired.  Slnshelmer  cctncluded 
his  remarks  In  part  as  follows : 

"The  old  eugenics  required  In  principle  a 
continual  selection — for  breeding  of  the  fit, 
and  a  culling  out  of  the  unfit.  The  new  eu- 
genics would  permit  In  principle  the  con- 
version of  all  of  the  unfit  to  the  highest 
genetic  level. 

".  .  .  The  horizons  of  the  new  eugenics  are 
m  principle  boundless — for  we  should  have 
the  potential  to  create  new  genes  and  new 
qualities  yet  undreamed.  But  of  course  the 
ethical  dilemma  remains.  What  are  the  best 
qualities  and  who  shall  choose? 
•     •     • 

"I  know  there  are  those  who  find  this  con- 
cept and  this  prosp>ect  repugnant,  those  who 
fear  with  reason  that  we  may  unleash  forces 
beyond  human  scale,  and  those  who  recoil 
from  this  responsibility. 

"But  I  would  suggest  to  those  who  foel  this 
way  that  they  do  not  see  our  present  situa- 
tion whole.  They  are  not  among  the  losers  In 
that  chromosomal  lottery  that  so  firmly 
channels  our  human  destinies.  This  sort  of 
response  does  not  come  from  the  250,000  chil- 
dren born  each  year  in  this  country  with 
structural  or  functional  defects,  of  which  It  Is 
estimated  80%  Involve  a  genetic  component. 
And  this  figure  counts  only  those  with  gross 
evident  defects  outside  those  ranges  we  per- 
fotce  choose  to  call  natural.  It  does  not  In- 
clude, for  example,  the  50.000.000  'normal' 
Americans  with  an  IQ  of  less  than  90. 

Slnshelmer  concluded  by  putting  on  us — 


namely,  on  "those  who  were  favored  In  the 
chromosomal  lottery" — the  burden  erf  choos- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  human  race  whether,  on 
the  one  hand,  "we  will  continue  to  accept  the 
Innumerable.  Individual  tragedies  Inherent 
in  the  outcome  of  this  mindless,  age-old 
throw  of  dice."  or  whether,  on  the  other 
hand,  "we  will  assume  the  responsibility  for 
intelligent  geneUc  Intervention." 

Slnshelmer's  prose  Is  graceful  and  compas- 
sionate. I  wish  only  that  he  might  expand 
on  his  repertoire  of  skills  and  teach  a  course 
in  expository  writing. 

One  final  example  will  suffice:  until  now 
mtuiklnd  has  had  to  rely  on  a  rather  old- 
fashioned  but  quite  acceptable  method  for 
getting  enough  Information  Into  a  female  egg 
to  cause  that  egg  to  grow  Into  a  new  human 
being.  We  will  shortly  have  a  new  method 
which,  while  not  as  friendly  or  interesting, 
will  do  the  Job  just  as  well.  The  polysyllabic 
label  of  thU  new  method  Is  "nuclear  trans- 
plantation" and  was  described  as  follows  by 
Antonle  W.  Blackler,  Professor  of  Zoology  at 
Cornell,  as  part  of  the  same  AAAS  symposium 
at  which  Slnshelmer  spoke.  Blackler  said: 

"Nuclear  transplantation  is  a  technical 
device  which  essentially  shortclrcults  sexual 
reproduction  and  permits  the  generation  of 
species  which  normally  practice  sexual  re- 
production by  an  artificial  form  of  a  sexual 
generation.  The  theory  of  the  technique  Is 
very  simple.  The  object  Is  merely  to  replace 
the  normal  nucleus  of  a  mature  but  un- 
fertilized egg  with  a  nucleus  taken  from  a 
cell  of  a  single  parent  organism.  The  tech- 
nique has  been  carried  out,  to  date,  using 
salamanders  and  frogs,  and  recently  the 
fruit  fly  Drosophila  .  .  . 

"In  the  practice  of  the  technique,  a  small 
piece  of  tissue  Is  taken  from  the  donor 
animal  and  chemically  disaggregated  into  Its 
constituent  cells.  The  cells,  one  at  a  time, 
are  sucked  up  Into  a  mlcroplpette  such  that 
the  cell  membrane  Is  shattered.  Subsequent- 
ly, each  cell  nucleus  with  associated  cyto- 
plasm Is  Injected  Into  an  unfertilized  egg 
whose  own  nucleus  has  been  either  manu- 
ally removed  or  rendered  functionlese  by 
ultra-violet  Irradiation.  If  all  goes  well,  the 
egg  now  develops  In  the  same  way  as  If  it 
had  been  Involved  in  fertilization. 

"The  extension  of  the  technique  to  mam- 
malian material  has  not  so  far  been  per- 
formed. Yet  I  should  like  to  make  It  clear 
to  you  that,  while  this  extension  will  re- 
quire something  rather  more  sophisticated 
than  is  the  case  for  working  with  amphi- 
bia, and  will  probably  require  a  term  of  six 
or  more  research  scientists,  there  does  not 
exist  any  technological  barrier  which  appears 
Insuperable.  .  .  . 

"If  the  technique  of  nuclear  transplanta- 
tion can  be  extended  to  mammals  and  to 
birds,  then  quite  definite  economic  advan- 
tages and  applications  can  be  looked  for- 
ward to.  Since  clones  [that  Is,  progeny]  oif 
transplant  animals  have  the  same  genetic 
character  as  the  original  donor,  then  In  the 
same  environment  we  might  reasonably  ex- 
cept those  animals  to  be  replicates  of  the 
parents  In  terms  of  their  morphology,  func- 
tion and  behavior.  This  would  mean  that 
desirable  agricultural  attributes  that  turn 
up  from  time  to  time  in  champion  bulls, 
meat-bearing  cattle,  milk  production  and 
egg-laying  could  not  only  be  perpetuated  In 
transplant  strains,  but  at  least  theoretically 
countless  indivlduas  having  all  the  desired 
qualities  could  be  produced.  .  .  . 

"Finally  ( still  quoting  from  Blackler],  the 
extension  of  nuclear  transplantation  to  man 
himself  should  be  mentioned.  The  production 
of  replicate  humans  .  .  .  might,  from  some 
standpoints  be  considered  entirely  suitable. 
...  [A]  sterile  woman  could  produce  her 
own  child,  and  a  handicapped  baby  might 
be  bom  anew  and  whole  via  a  transplantation 
(provided,  of  course,  tha»  the  baby  was  ab- 
normal not  due  to  some  genetic  defect  but 
by  some  developmental   accident).  Equally, 
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untrammeled  exploitation  could  lead  to  bad 
ends  .  .  . 

"At  this  point  we  seem  to  depart  from 
basic  science  into  the  world  of  science  fic- 
tion, Unfortunately,  science  fiction  has  an 
uncomfortable  habit  of  becoming  tomorrow's 
science." 

And  now.  less  than  18  months  after  Black- 
ler spoke,  nuclear  transplantation  has  been 
achieved  in  mice — that  is.  in  mammals.  We 
will  doubtless  soon  add  to  "which  person 
shall  live?"  the  question,  "what  shall  he 
look  like?"  And.  of  course,  along  with 
those  questions  we  have  a  third :  "who  shall 
decide?" 

Let  me  return  briefly  to  a  footnote  I 
dropped  earlier  In  discussing  life-extending 
technologies.  I  noted  that  if  the  technology 
turns  out  to  be  Inexpensive  the  problem 
would  not  be  containable  by  national  solu- 
tions; some  international  solutions  (or  paral- 
lel national  solutions)  would  be  required.  So, 
too,  for  regulation  of  the  nuclear  trsinsplan- 
tation  technology.  I  doubt  this  nation  would 
for  long  Ignore  information  that,  lor  exam- 
ple, millions  of  Chinese  women  were  carry- 
ing male  fetuses  programmed  to  be  tall, 
bland,  aggressive,  blue-eyed  warriors. 

I  have  referred  frequently  tonight  to  the 
stresses  the  new  biological  knowledge  will 
impose  on  our  value  systems  and  on  our 
ethical  choices.  I  do  not  believe  society  will 
opt  for  anarchy  for  any  long  period  of  time. 
Society  will  demand  some  form  of  regulation 
and,  in  constructing  the  regulatory  scheme, 
choice  becomes  inevitable.  Will  we  accept,  for 
example,  a  society  In  which  the  normal  con- 
dition is  sterile,  and  where  one  can  have 
babies  In  the  old-fashioned  way  only  by 
taking  a  fertility  pill — dispensed  free  by  a 
government,  no  more  than  two  to  a  couple? 
We  must  somehow  decide  how  much  free- 
dom we  require  and  how  much  coercion 
we  will  endure.  We  will  be  In  the  position 
of  the  courts  In  my  XYY  example — there 
comes  a  point  where  choice  cannot  be  post- 
poned. And  what  will  guide  us  in  choosing 
will  be  our  capacity  to  articulate  our  val- 
ues— what  Is  fair?  what  Is  good?  Is  there 
some  level  of  suffering  required  to  reserve 
artistic  creativity? — and  also  our  capacity 
to  quantify  our  values — how  many  beauti- 
ful, or  smart,  or  strong  people  do  we  want? 
and  what  level  of  risk  or  error  Is  tolerable? — 
or  to  reject  consciously  anyone's  right  so  to 
quantify. 

This  talk  could  not  properly  end  without 
some  mention  of  the  role  of  religion.  His- 
torically, one  principal  function  of  religion 
was  to  articulate  society's  ethical  standards. 
Confronted  with  new  Imperative  choices,  that 
role  may  well  expand.  In  recent  years.  In  both 
the  peace  movement  and  the  civil  rights 
movement,  fellglon  has  attempted  to  guide 
public  decisions  with  arguments  based  on 
notions  of  right  and  wrong  in  man's  relation 
to  man.  That  experience  may  be  useful  In 
the  years  to  come  as  others  are  forced  to  join 
In  the  ethical  colloquy. 

It  Is  with  Boms  trepidation  that  I  have  been 
a  mite  dogmatic  tonight  in  predicting  with 
carefree  abandon  the  certain  course  of  scien- 
tific development.  It's  a  bit  outside  the  law- 
yer's normal  realm,  and  perhaps  another  in- 
stance of  "fools  rush  In."  But  one  must  try 
to  make  predictions,  and  hope  for  better  luck 
than  a  dlstitxgulshed  group  of  scientists  and 
social  scientists  had  in  1937.  At  that  time  a 
Federal  National  Resources  Committee  ex- 
amined the  role  of  science  as  a  national  re- 
source, and  said : 

"Though  the  Influence  of  Invention  may  be 
so  great  as  to  be  Immeasurable  .  .  .  there  is 
usually  opportunity  to  anticipate  Its  Impact 
upon  society  since  it  never  comes  Instan- 
taneously without  signals.  For  Invention  Is  a 
process  and  there  are  faint  beginnings,  de- 
velopment, diffusion,  and  social  Influences, 
occurring  in  sequence,  all  of  which  requires 
time.  From  the  early  origins  of  an  Invention 


to  its  social  effects  the  time  Interval  averages 
about  30  years." 

The  report  also  sought  to  evaluate  the  un- 
precedented date  ♦of  technological  change 
during  the  first  third  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury and  discussed  the  social  consequences 
of  the  new  technologies  which  had  oome  into 
being.  The  scientists  also  attempted  to  pre- 
dict the  course  of  technological  progress 
which  could  be  anticipated  in  the  second 
third  of  the  century.  Their  report  includes 
not  even  a  hint  of  the  possible  emergence  of 
nuclear  technology,  radar,  computers,  or  the 
jet  engine,  although  these'  came  into  prac- 
tice within  a  few  years.  In  fact,  the  report 
suggested  that  aviation  technology  had  by 
1937  largely  run  its  course,  and  that  future 
developments  would  lie  In  safety  and  com- 
fort rather  than  speed. 

Making  predictions  Is  indeed  dangerous 
sport. 

I  hope  that  you  do  not  resent  my  having 
painted  rather  broadly  In  my  discussion  to- 
night. Or  that  I  have  failed  to  acknowledge 
appropriately  that  most  of  what  I  have  said 
tonight  was  first  said  or  thought  of  by  many 
others  of  far  greater  renown.  But  I  was 
warned  that  there  Is  a  time  limit — and 
rather  than  write  a  book  (and  read  it  here 
tonight)  my  purpose  was  to  provoke  others 
to  do  so  either  to  fill  the  interstices  in  my 
argument,  or  to  demolish  It.  I  do  hope  we 
have  begun  a  discussion  which  may,  over 
the  years,  equip  and  guide  the  body  politic 
in  coping  with  some  very  major  problems. 

I  hope  also  that  you  do  not  resent  my 
having  delivered  such  a  lecture  to  a  doml- 
nantly  scientific  group.  I  recognize  that  In 
recent  times  guidance  to  the  body  politic 
has  (or  has  purported  to)  come  from  social 
sdentists,  historians,  lawyers,  economists 
and  practitioners  of  those  arts — called  politi- 
cians— ^men  who  are  accufit(3med  to  making 
value  choices.  And  there  is  a  certain  com- 
fort in  the  belief  that  "there  is  nothing  new 
under  the  sun" — that  somehow  society  will 
adjust  without  too  great  strains  or  hardships 
to  new  requirements  for  survival — in  much 
the  same  mindless  way  it  has  in  the  past, 
X  happen  not  to  think  that  observation  par- 
ticularly helpful.  Large  parts  of  this  planet 
did  suffer  through  several  hundred  years  we 
now  call  the  Dark  Ages.  But  those  were  very 
different  times.  Soon,  we  will  no  longer  be 
at  the  mercy  of  the  elements  or  chance.  We 
will  have  a  qualitatively  different  power  to 
alter  our  future.  Indeed,  I  would  argue  that 
the  quality  of  life  In  1800  AD.  was  closer 
to  the  quality  of  life  in  1800  B.C.  than  it  will 
be  to  the  quality  of  life  in  2000  A.D. 

I  would  also  argue  that  the  scientific  ccMn- 
munity  must  play  an  active  role  in  making 
the  Inevitable  ethical  choices,  partly  to  ful- 
fill the  scientist's  ancient  role  as  society's 
principal  philosopher,  but  more  Importantly 
because  It  Is  essential  that  the  public  get 
the  facts  straight — what  can  be  dene,  what 
can't  be  done,  what  may  be  done,  what  mis- 
takes are  very  likely,  what  uncertainties  are 
sure  to  haunt  any  predictions  we  may  make, 
and  what  risks  are  Inherent  In  otir  choices. 
Getting  the  facts  straight  Is  surely  the  mini- 
mum scientists  should  be  willing  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  public  discourse 

Furthermore,  whether  they  like  It  or  not, 
scientists  are  also  part  of  the  body  politic — 
not  above,  below,  or  outside  of  it.  Laymen, 
standing  at  a  respectful  distance,  tend  still 
to  regard  scientists  with  some  degree  of  awe. 
At  clcser  range,  scientists  are  very  much  like 
people.  And  while  scientists  may  have  a  near 
monopoly  on  talent,  they  clearly  have  no 
monopoly  on  wisdom.  Insight,  sensitivity  or 
other  humane  values.  But  scientists  con- 
stitute a  growing  fraction  of  the  articulate 
population  and  what  they  do  affects  them 
and  the  rest  of  us.  They  cannot  remain  aloof 
and  greet  each  new  public  problem  and  mis- 
application by  abdication.  They  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  become  Involved  as  citizens 


in  the  sometimes  unpleasant  bu.Mness  of 
public  argument  and  decision-making. 

Last,  I  think  that,  for  the  health  of  the 
scientific  community  Itself,  scientists  must 
become  engaged  now  in  pTiblic  undertakings. 
If  scientists — who  will  continue  to  startle  us 
with  their  damnable  cleverness — cop  out  on 
the  problems  they  create,  the  public  may 
turn  on  them  and  or  they  will  share  the 
fate  of  physicists  who  (probably  through  no 
fault  of  their  own)  have  for  a  generation 
been  wringing  their  hands  and  donning  hair 
shirts  to  expiate  their  guilt.  The  Eahn- 
Strassmann  experiments  of  late  1938  were, 
via  Meltner  and  Frlsch,  reported  to  the 
scholarsly  American  Physical  Society  by  Bohr 
and  Fermi  in  Januarj-,  1939  and  six  months 
later  Szllard  had  drafted  Einstein's  famous 
letter  to  Roosevelt.  By  early  1940  the  secrecy 
curtain  (urged  by  Szllard  a  year  earlier)  had 
foreclosed  any  public  consideration  or  vmder- 
standlng  of  the  Impact  of  the  developing  nu- 
clear technology-.  The  people  remained 
Ignorant,  and  the  physicists  were  barred  from 
informing  them. 

But  the  fate  of  the  physicists  need  not  be 
shared  by  the  community  of  biological  scien- 
tists. Recent  biological  advances  have  suf- 
fered (If  "suffered"  is  the  right  word)  from  a 
surfeit  of  publicity  ranging,  for  better  or 
worse,  over  all  the  media.  We  have  been 
warned  and  titillated  to  a  fare-thee-well.  As 
I  said  at  the  outset,  "we  have  both  the  time 
and  the  wit,  if  we  care  to  use  them."  We 
must  now  stop  protesting  the  Inevitable  and 
commence  a  disciplined,  creative  and  public 
effort  aimed  at  articulating  our  values  and 
harnessing  our  technology  to  serve  those 
values.  If  we  fail  to  grasp  the  nettle  and 
wrestle  the  problem  directly,  we  will  have 
only  ourselves  to  blame. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  now  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cook).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OF^CER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INSERTION  IN  THE  RECORD  OF 
STATEMENTS  RELATING  TO 
SENATORS  ^ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Record  for  Wednesday,  June  It),  on  page 
19124,  carries  a  statement  bj/the  junior 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Afr.  Bellmon) 
with  certain  attached  news  items. 

This  insertion  in  the  Record  by  Sena- 
tor Bellmon  is  highly  unusual,  first,  be- 
cause it  is  critical  of  another  Senator, 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris),  and,  second, 
because  it  apparently  was  not  read 
openly  in  the  Senate  by  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  but  was  handed  by 
Senator  Bellmon  to  the  Senate  Parlia- 
mentarian for  printing  in  the  Record 
without  notice  to  Senator  Harris. 

Senator  Harris  feels  very  deeply  that 
the  war  in  Indochina  must  be  brought  to 
an  end,  but  he  is  one  of  those  who  have 
worked  most  diligently  to  keep  this  from 
becoming  a  partisan  issue. 

The  first  newspaper  item  which  was 
attached  to  the  statement  by  Senator 
Bellmon  and  which  referred  to  Senator 
Harris  has  as  its  apparent  purpose  the 
establishment  of  an  impression  that 
Senator  Harris  only  began  to  speak  out 
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against  the  Vietnam  war  during  the 
present  administration,  when  the  truth 
is  that  he  spoke  out  against  it  during 
the  last  administration,  at  that  time 
cailing  for  a  bombing  halt  and  de- 
escalation. 

The  second  item  referring  to  Senator 
Harris  attached  to  the  statement  by 
Senator  Bellmon  was  a  column  in  which 
the  columnist  had  quoted  Senator  Harris 
as  saying,  "We  will  hold  Nixon  respon- 
sible if  he  turns  South  Vietnam  over  to 
the  Communists,"  indicating  that  Sena- 
tor Harris,  as  chairman  of  the  E>emo- 
cratic  National  Committee,  was  trying  to 
make  political  capital  of  the  war  for  his 
party,  whichever  way  the  war  went, 
when  the  truth  is  that  Senator  Harris 
never  made  any  such  statement,  and  the 
columnist,  himself,  in  a  later  column,  ac- 
knowledged Senator  Harris'  denial. 

The  trouble  is  that  this  insertion  in 
the  Record  by  Senator  Bellmon  Is  of  the 
type  which  is  often  made  for  reprint  pur- 
poses. Since  Senator  Harris  was  given  no 
notice  and  the  statement  was  not  read 
publicly  in  the  Senate,  there  was  no 
chance  to  object  to  the  statement  or  to 
correct  the  erroneous  impressions  it 
gives.  Thus,  it  is  possible  that  someone 
could  have  Senator  Bellmon's  state- 
ment and  attachments  reprinted  and  cir- 
culated among  persons  who  will  have  no 
way  of  knowing  that  Senator  Bellmon's 
charges  are  not  accurate  and  have  been 
answered. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  regular  proce- 
dures for  notifying  a  Senator  concern- 
ing an  attack  to  be  made  upon  him  per- 
sonally might  not  apply  in  this  instance, 
since  Senator  Harris  was  once  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  National  Committee, 
while  also  serving  as  a  Member  of  the 
Senate. 

Many  Senators  speak  outside  the  Sen- 
ate and  some  hold  other  positions.  Each 
must,  obviously,  defend  his  actions  and 
his  words. 

But  when  one  Senator  chooses  the 
forum  of  the  Senate  floor  and  the  Con- 
gressional Record  to  attack  another 
Senator  personally,  for  whatever  reason, 
then  the  fundamental  procedures  of  the 
Senate  should  be  followed,  with  full  prior 
notification  and  opportunity  for  re- 
sponse before  such  statements  and  at- 
tachments, seemingly  imcontroverted. 
are  printed  in  the  Record.  Basic  fairness 
is  required. 

Senator  Bellmon.  himself,  once  served 
in  the  highly  partisan  position  of  cam- 
paign manager  of  candidate  Richard 
Nixon's  presidential  campaign.  Another 
Senator  might  just  as  easily  place  ma- 
terial critical  of  him  in  the  Record  be- 
cause of  these  activities  without  giving 
him  notice  or  an  opportunity  to  answer. 
I  would  oppose  such  procedure. 

The  procedures  of  the  Senate  have 
grown  up  in  order  to  prevent  one  Sena- 
tor from  taking  such  advantage  of  an- 
other who  is  absent  from  the  floor.  The 
special  method  devised  for  having  a  state- 
ment and  attached  materials  printed  in 
the  Record  without  it  having  to  be  given 
orally  is  purely  for  the  convenience  of 
Senators,  and  it  will  have  to  be  discon- 
tinued if  it  Is  going  to  be  abused.  I  have 
notified  the  Parliamentarian  that,  in  the 
future,  no  statements  or  attached  ma- 
terials are  to  be  received  at  the  desk  for 


printing  in  the  Record  if  they  are  criti- 
cal of  another  Senator,  unless  they  are 
read  openly  on  the  Senate  floor,  and  I 
admonish  Members  of  the  Senate  that 
so  much  of  our  orderly  operation  in  this 
body  depends  upon  procedures  which 
exemplify  civility,  that  criticism  by  one 
Senator  of  another  should  not  be  spoken 
except  in  strict  accordance  with  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  and  only  where  there  is  full 
notice  in  advance  and  opportunity  for 
response. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  this  would 
apply — and  has  applied — to  all  Senators 
regardless  of  party. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
Member  of  the  Senate,  I  certainly  have 
no  desire  to  enter  into  a  personal  attack 
on  another  Senator.  However,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Presidents  party,  I  feel  a 
responsibility  to  help  keep  the  record 
straight.  Therefore,  I  feel  that  when  the 
President  is  criticized  by  the  chairman 
of  the  opposition  party,  it  is  entirely 
proper  and  even  necessary  to  speak  out. 

I  do  not  consider  the  statement  I  en- 
tered into  the  Record  on  June  10,  1970, 
as  a  personal  attack  on  anotlier  Senator. 
The  statement  was  intended  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  reported  intention  of  the 
national  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
Party  to  take  partisan  advantage  of  the 
Vietnam  war.  My  remarks  were  based  on 
certain  published  material,  including  an 
article  by  Roscoe  and  Geoffrey  Drum- 
mond,  dated  October  5,  1969,  and  dis- 
tributed by  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
Syndicate.  It  has  been  alleged  that  a 
statement  attributed  by  the  Drummonds 
to  the  former  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  was  inaccu- 
rate and  h^'been  retracted.  I  have  cor- 
responded /  with  tlie  Drummonds  and 
they  have  informed  me  that  there  was 
no  retraction  of  this  column  or  any  of 
its  content. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  copy  of  the  letter 
I  wrote  to  the  Drummonds  concerning 
this  matter  and  a  copy  of  their  reply. 
I  also  have  a  copy  of  the  column  which 
they  had  written  on  this  subject  and  the 
column  which  purported  to  retract  the 
statement  in  the  earlier  column.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

July  2,  1970. 
Mr.  GEorFREY  Drummond, 
Mr.  Roscoe  Drummond, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sirs:  On  June  10,  1970.  I  inserted 
into  the  Congressional  Record  references  to 
one  of  your  columns  concerning  certain  com- 
ments made  about  President  Nixon's  Viet- 
namlzatlon  policy.  Subsequent  to  that  time 
a  charge  has  been  made  that  your  column 
contained  inaccuracies  and  that  it  had  been 
retracted.  If  this  Is  true.  I  was  unaware  of  it. 
and  I  would  appreciate  being  provided  with 
a  copy  of  a  retraction.  If  one  was  made. 

Your  assistance  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

Henry  Bellmon. 

Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate, 

Washington,  DC,  July  8.  1970. 
Hon.  Henry  Bellmon. 
U.S.  Senator.  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Bellmon:  We  are  pleased 
to  respond  to  your  letter  of  July  2. 

We   h:\ve  enclosed   our   column   of  Oct,   5. 


1969  which  apparently  Is  the  one  you  refer 
to  In  your  letter  to  us. 

There  was  no  retraction  of  this  column  or 
any  of  Its  content. 

In  a  column  of  Nov.  25.  1969  (enclosed)  we 
did  refer  to  the  earlier  column.  Please  see 
last  paragraph  as  marked. 

Hope  this  helps. 
Slnserely, 

Roscoe  and  Geoffrey  Dbttmmond. 

Dynamiting  the  Peace 
(By    Roscoe    and    Geoffrey    Drummond.    Los 

Angeles     Times     Syndicate.     October     5. 

1969) 

Washington. — The  leaders  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  are  playing  with  political  dyna- 
mite In  trying  to  force  President  Nixon  to 
withdraw  U.S.  troops  from  Vietnam  so  rap- 
idly as  to  throw  away  all  prospect  of  ne- 
gotiating a  peace.  They  may  be  the  ones 
who  get  blown  out  of  the  water.  That's  not 
Important.  What  Is  more  Important  is  that 
the  United  States  of  America  would  be 
hurt — grievously  hurt — by  this  shortsighted, 
reckless,  perilous  undermining  of  what  the 
President  Is  doing  to  end  the  war  by  seeking 
a  fair  F>eace. 

No  one  Is  suggesting  that  those  who  want 
peace  at  any  price,  those  who  want  to  with- 
draw all  American  forces  immediately,  re- 
gardless of  the  consequences,  should  still 
their  protests.  All  the  President  and  others 
who  are  earnestly  seeking  disengagement 
and  a  decent  peace  are  asking  is  that  for 
a  reasonable  p>erlod  congressional  critics 
should  stop  telling  Hanoi  that  It  doesn't 
need  to  negotiate,  that  all  it  h.is  to  do  is 
to  wait  and  they — the  congressional  critics— 
will  see  that  the  U.S.  government  accepts  a 
no-peace  p>ollcy. 

The  Vietnamese  war  has  never  been  a 
partisan  issue,  and  attempting  to  bring  it 
to  an  end  with  a  fair  peace  Is  not  a  parti- 
san issue.  But  leaders  of  the  Democratic 
Party  are  now  trying  to  make  it  so.  Senator 
Fred  R.  Harris  of  Oklahoma,  Chairman  of 
the  Democratic  National  Committee,  dis- 
closed this  strategy  in  a  candid  remark  to 
the  press  last  week.  "We  will,"  he  said,  "hold 
Nixon  responsible  If  he  turns  South  Vietnam 
over  to  the  Communists."  But  slmultane- 
•ously  Senator  Harris  and  Democratic  sena- 
tors like  Kennedy,  McGovern,  McCarthy. 
Pulbrlght  are  continuing  to  demand  such  a 
rapid  pull-out  of  U.S.  troops  that  the  end 
result  would  be  to  give  the  Communists 
control  of  South  Vietnam.  Thus,  the  na- 
tional chairman  of  the  Democratic  Party  is 
not  only  acting  to  make  Vietnam  a  pay-dirt 
partisan  Issue  but  is  also  seeking  to  put 
President  Nixon  in  such  a  box  that  no  mat- 
ter what  he  does  he's  bound  to  lose.  What 
he's  up  to  is  now  In  the  open.  He  wants 
to  give  the  Democratic  Pafty  all  the  divi- 
dends he  can  by  Joining  In  the  pressure  on 
Mr,  Nixon  to  get  American  troops  out  cf 
Vietnam  fast.  But  Harris  doesn't  Intend  that 
the  Democratic  Party  shotUd  take  any  re- 
sponsibility for  an  Imprudent  speed-up  of 
withdrawal.  He  proposes  that  If  a  President 
gives  in  to  the  demand  for  Imprudent  speed- 
up he — not  the  advocates  of  speed-up — 
should  be  held  to  blame.  In  other  words. 
Senator  Harris'  neat  formula  Is  to  make  Mr, 
Nixon  punishable  by  the  voters  If  he  doesn't 
yield  to  presstires  to  get  out  quick  and  also  If 
evil  consequences  come  from  yielding  to  such 
pressures. 

Senators  and  Congressmen  have  special 
responsibility.  They  know  that  the  President 
has  the  constitutional  duty  to  conduct  for- 
eign policy  and  that  negotiating  peace  '  Is 
the  most  difficult  and  delicate  act  of  foreign 
policy.  Heckling  and  harrasslng  the  President 
is  delaying  the  peace,  not  hastening  It,  Have 
the  Democrats  forgotten  so  soon  that  Rich- 
ard Ntxon  is  acting  to  end  a  war  which  he 
Inherited  from  his  Democratic  predecessor 
and  which  they  helped  to  authorize?  Harris 
and  those  Democrats  he  Is  rallying  to  put 
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the  voice  of  his  party  behind  the  i)eace-at- 
any-prlce  student  faculty  protests  October 
15  are  playing  with  fire.  It  wouldn't  matter, 
if  they  weren't  also  undermining  the  chances 
of  negotiating  a  just  peace. 

(Prom  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer] 

Negro  Voting  Trend  Boosts   Republicans 

(By  Roscoe   and   Geoffrey  Drummond) 

Wo  want  to  add  a  postscript  to  a  recent 
column  In  which,  though  our  notes  at  the 
time  read  to  the  contrary,  national  Demo- 
cractlc  chairman  Harris  feels  we  Inaccurately 
stated  his  views  on  holding  President  Nixon 
responsible  no  matter  what  happens  In  Viet- 
nam. 

"What  I  tried  to  say  and  what  I  have  con- 
sistently been  trying  to  say,"  Sen.  Harris 
writes  us,  "Is  that  I  feel  the  Democratic 
Party  should  help  to  create  a  climate  which 
win  enable  the  President  to  bring  us  out  of 
the  war  and  bring  the  boys  home — without 
fear  of  recrimination  on  the  i>art  of  the  op- 
position party." 

That's  good.  The  test  will  come  when  the 
event  takes  shape. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  the 
majority  leader's  action  to  require  that 
statements  mentioning  names  of  other 
Senators  to  be  read  into  the  Record  cer- 
tainly is  appropriate  and  I  support  him  in 
his  decision.  I  would  have  no  objection 
to  reading  my  statement  of  June  10  into 
the  Record.  "The  other  method  was  used 
to  save  the  time  of  the  Senate  and  for 
no  other  purpose. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  clarification? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  As  I  understand  it,  what 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  put  in  the 
Record  was  a  column  by  the  Drum- 
monds, and  it  was  that  column  which 
quoted  another  Senator.  The  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  was  not 
himself  quoting  the  other  Senator,  but 
was  quoting  a  column  which  quoted  the 
other  Senator  from  Oklahoma;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  Is  correct. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Then  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  inquired  of 
the  columnists,  the  two  Messrs.  Drum- 
mond, whether  they  retracted  the  col- 
umn and  the  quotation,  and  they  said 
they  did  not  retract  them.  They  did  pub- 
lish the  denial  by  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Harris)  ;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  read  the  letter  that 
the  Drummonds  wrote  in  response  to  my 
Inquiry.  The  letter  is  dated  July  8  and 
it  reads: 

Dear  Senator  Bellmon:  We  are  pleased 
to  respond  to  your  letter  of  July  2. 

We  have  enclosed  our  column  of  Oct.  5, 
1969  which  apparently  Is  the  one  you  refer 
to  In  your  letter  to  us. 

There  was  no  retraction  of  this  column 
or  any  of  Its  content. 

(Disturbance  in  the  galleries.) 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  demand 
ihj^i  those  in  the  galleries  causing  the 
disturbance  be  removed  from  the  gal- 
leries. 

(Further  disturbance  in  the  galleries.) 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  demand 
that  they  be  removed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  sifj. 
Cook).  The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  re- 
move the  demonstrators. 


Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  the 
final  paragraph  of  the  letter  reads: 

In  a  column  of  Nov.  25,  1969  (enclosed) 
we  did  refer  to  the  earlier  column.  Please 
see  last  paragraph  as  marked. 

The  paragraph  they  referred  to  reads : 
We  want  to  add  a  postscript  to  a  recent 
column  in  which,  though  our  notes  at  the 
'  time  read  to  the  contrary,  national  Demo- 
cratic chairman  Harris  feels  we  Inaccurately 
stated  his  views  on  holding  President  Nixon 
responsible  no  matter  what  happens  In  Viet- 
nam. 

"What  I  tried  to  say  and  what  I  have  con- 
sistently been  trying  to  say,"  Sen.  Harris 
writes  us,  "Is  that  I  feel  the  Democratic 
Party  should  help  to  create  a  climate  which 
win  enable  the  President  to  bring  us  out  of 
the  war  and  bring  the  boys  home — without 
fear  of  recrimination  on  the  part  of  the 
opposition  party." 

Then  the  Drummonds  conclude  by 
saying: 

That's  good.  The  test  will  come  when  the 
event  takes  shape. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  will  defer 
to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Let  me  say  that  I  have 
read  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  and  also  the  quotations  from 
the  Drummond  column  just  referred  to. 

I  also  recall  that  on  September  27, 
1969,  an  article  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  where,  again,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  was  quoted  as 
saying: 

It  Is  time  to  take  the  gloves  off  on  the 
Vietnam  War. 

This  led  to  a  request  by  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader,  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott)  for  a 
moratorium  on  making  this  a  partisan 
issue.  He  was  joined  in  that  request  by 
the  distinguished  assistant  Republican 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Griffin  ) . 

I  have  reviewed  the  material,  and  cer- 
tainly feel  that  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Bellmon)  ,  as  indicated  by 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  did  not 
transgress  that  fine  line,  coverecl  by  rule 
XIX.  I  agree  with  the  majority  leader 
that  nothing  should  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  which  refers  to  a  colleague,  im- 
less  it  is  read  on  the  floor.  I  agree  with 
that.  But  I  would  point  out  that  the 
statement  from  the  Washington  Post  at- 
tributed to  the  senior  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa on  September  27,  1969,  was  com- 
mented on  by  a  Member  of  this  body, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Church),  who  indicated: 

I  want  no  part  In  any  strategem  to  con- 
vert the  Vietnam  War  into  a  political  club 
for  Democrats  to  use  against  Republicans. 

The  statement  was  also  quoted  by  the 
distin^ruished  Representative  from  Illi- 
nois, the  Honorable  John  Anderson,  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

But  despite  that,  I  agree  the  war 
should  not  be  a  paitisan  issue.  We  have 
endured  it  now  for  some  time  under  three 
Presidents,  and  I  think  we  all  recogniae 
that  President  Nixon  is  attempting  to 
disengage  from  Southeast  Asia.  There 
has  been  deescalation  of  the  Vietnam 


war,  and  every  Member  of  this  body 
hopes  for  an  early  end  to  the  war, 
whether  the  President  be  a  Dem(x;rat  or 
a  Republican,  and  regardless  of  our  own 
party. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
desire  to  unduly  prolong  this  debate,  and 
I  shall  not.  I  would  make  this  observa- 
tion: We  have  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  as 
well  as  the  precedents  and  traditions  of 
the  Senate,  to  insure  that  100  men  and 
women  can,  in  good  conscience,  try  to . 
get  along  with  one  another.  Speaking 
from  my  short  experience  of  4  years,  I 
think  it  is  remarkable  that  the  system 
works  so  well,  especially  when  we  are 
dealing  with  difiQcult  and  complex  issues 
that  bring  out  the  heat  and  passion  of 
conflict.  It  is  really  a  remarkable  com- 
mentary on  the  Senate  that,  during  its 
history,  there  has  been  so  littleconflict  or 
so  few  injured  feelings  between  its 
Members. 

There  is  no  written  rule,  that  I  am 
aware  of,  that  requires  a  Senator  be 
present  on  the  floor  when  some  other 
Senator  makes  a  remark  about  him.  I 
certainly  know  of  no  rule  that  requires  a 
Senator  to  notify  another  Senator  when 
he  refers  to  printed  matter  regarding  the 
other.  All  of  this  is  in  the  second  or  third 
degree.  All  of  these  things  are  more  or 
less  unspoken  rules  of  the  Senate,  and  I 
respect  them.  I  think  tliey  serve  a  pur- 
pose. 

But  I  would  point  out  that  the  provi- 
sions themselves  are  just  as  obscure  as 
the  situation  is  here.  The  distinguished 
majority  leader  has  made  the  statement, 
if  I  understood  him  correctly,  that  the 
statements  referred  to  in  the  Drummond 
column  as  having  been  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa were  not  made,  or  words  to  that 
effect.  I  have  no  desire  to  enter  into  this 
conflict  on  its  merits.  I  do  not  know  v.hat 
the  merits  are. 

I  do  know,  however,  that  there  is  room 
for  reasonable  minds  to  differ,  and  I  took 
it  on  myself  to  call  Roscoe  and  Geoffrey 
Drummond  and  talked  with  them,  to  find 
out  whether  or  not  these  statements  were 
made  and  whether  or  not  they  honestly 
believed  them  to  have  been  made,  and 
that,  therefore,  there  was  reasonable 
basis  for  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  to  have  made  the  inser- 
tion in  the  Record  of  the  Drummond 
column. 

It  turns  out  that  the  alleged  cpnversa- 
tion  took  place  at  a  breakfast.  I  believe 
sponsored  by  Godfrey  Sperling  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor.  There  were  a 
number  of  people  there,  and.  according  to 
Geoffrey  Drummond,  who  was  present, 
both  his  notes  and  his  recollection  were 
in  accordance  with  the  column  he  print- 
ed, which  the  junior  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa had  printed  in  the  Record. 

I  do  not  offer  that  to  try  in  any  way 
to  take  sides  in  the  argument,  but  to  point 
out  that,  just  as  rules  of  conduct  some- 
times involve  a  close  decision,  so  this 
issue  is  not  all  one  way  or  the  other,  and 
there  is  room  for  reasonable  minds  to 
differ. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFTELX).  The  point  Is  that 
there  is  nothing  In  the  written  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  Senate  which  calls 
upon  or  makes  it  mandatory  for  one 
Senator  to  notify  another  Senator  If  he 
is  to  be  mentioned  in  any  manner  which 
might  be  considered  derogatory,  degrad- 
ing, or  demeaning:  but,  as  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  has  pointed  out,  a  prec- 
edent has  been  established  In  that  re- 
spect, and  precedent  and  custom  often- 
times achieve  the  effectiveness  of  law. 

As  the  Senator  has  further  pointed 
out,  we  get  by  in  this  body  on  the  basis 
of  amity  and  comity.  I  have  had  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
call  me  several  times  about  remarks 
made  by  Members  of  the  Senate  relative 
to  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  the  incorporation  of  such  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  have  imderstood 
the  Speaker's  point  of  view  and  those  of 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  have  gone  to  Senators,  both  Re- 
publican and  Democratic,  and  brought 
up  to  them  the  situation  as  explained  to 
me  by  the  Speaker.  They  have  under- 
stood my  awareness  of  it  and  the  need 
for  rectification.  They  did  not  do  it 
again.  Most  of  them  had  l)een  under  the 
impression  that  tliis  custom  and  prece- 
dent applies  only  to  the  Senate  and 
among  Senators. 

But  this  body  gets  by  on  understand- 
ing, cooperation,  and  a  spirit  of  trjring 
to  work  together  for  the  benefit,  not  of 
our  parties  primarily,  but  of  the  Repub- 
lic basically;  and  if  we  ever  lose  that  sort 
of  feeling  between  our  Members,  then  I 
think  the  institution  of  the  Senate  will 
suffer  a  tremendous  loss. 

So  I  would  hope  that  the  Senator 
would  keep  in  mind  that  if  another  Sen- 
tor  is  to  be  mentioned,  he  at  least 
should  be  given  the  courtesy  of  being 
notified;  as,  for  example,  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  speaking  on 
some  subject  on  which  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  had  spoken  yesterday,  did 
notify  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  that 
he  was  going  to  speak  about  his  remarks 
on  yesterday,  and,  had  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  desired  to  do  so.  he  could 
have  been  in  attendance  and  been  pre- 
pared to  answer  his  remarks. 

It  Is  a  small  thing,  but  It  Is  an  impor- 
tant thing,  and  means  a  great  deal  In 
the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  Senate. 
It  is  not  simply  that  the  Senator  from 
CMdahoma  would  be  the  one  who  might 
use  a  statement  of  this  kind;  it  might  be 
someone  else,  because,  after  all,  the  Rec- 
ord is  a  public  document. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

!i4r.  CURTIS.  I  ask  my  distinguished 
friend,  is  the  alleged  statement  com- 
plained of  one  that  the  newswrlters 
wrote  without  any  corroboration? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
■not  sure  whether  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska was  in  the  Chamber  when  I  called 
attention  to  the  letter  that  the  coliunn- 


ist  had  sent  me  in  response  to  my  request 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  statement  had 
been  retracted. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  heard  the  reference  to 
that.  But  my  point  was,  did  Mr.  Dnun- 
mond,  who  wrote  this  column,  write  it 
without  any  corroboration  as  to  what  was 
said? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  two  Driunmonds.  Both  of  them 
signed  the  letter.  Both  of  them 
apparently 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  mean  the  two  of  them. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  There  are  two  of  them; 
yes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes.  My  question  is  this: 
Did  they  have  any  corroboration  with 
reference  to  the  statement  that  is  now 
questioned?  Did  anyone  else  hear  it? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
not  talked  with  the  Drummonds.  I  have 
written  them  a  letter.  I  have  their  an- 
swer. I  understood  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee to  say  he  had  talked  with  the 
Drummonds.  and  that  there  were  others 
present  at  the  meeting.  I  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  this  personally. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senator  has  had  no 
communication  with  the  Drummonds  in 
regard  to  that? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Not  on  that  point. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
this  is  an  appropriate  time  to  discuss 
this  matter  a  little  more  fully.  Since  we 
seem  to  be  sort  of  straining  at  gnats  in 
an  attempt  to  place  the  junior  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  in  an  ambarrassing  po- 
sition— I  should  not  say  "we"  because  I 
am  not  a  part  of  it — I  think  we  ought  to 
perhaps  review  a  little  other  of  recent 
history. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  think  it  should 
be  brought  out  that,  so  far  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  wa.''  concerned,  he 
kept  both  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
and  the  minority  leader  fully  Informed, 
because  this  is  not  a  very  pleasant  task, 
I  assure  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  sure  it  is  not. 

I  recall  that  Just  2  days  ago  I  In- 
formed the  majority  leader  that  I  was 
going  to  discuss  his  statement  on  fi- 
nances. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ALL(3TT.  He  said,  "Go  ahead," 
and  I  did. 

But  I  think  this  is  the  time  to  look  at 
this  matter.  I  agree  basically  with  the 
thoughts  that  have  been  voi«ed  by  several 
Senators,  including -tfie  majority  leader. 
We  live  here  in  a  goldfish  bowl.  We  live 
under  great  strain  and  great  stress.  I  do 
not  suijpose  that  there  is  a  Senator  who 
has  not  at  some  time  said  something  on 
the  floor  which  strained  the  boimds  of 
what  he  really  intended  to  say. 

However,  I  am  reminded  that  a  few 
short  weeks  ago,  While  I  was  involved  in 
a  conference  committee  on  a  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill,  of  which  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pas- 
tore)  was  the  chairman,  and  we  were 
involved  in  a  very  heated  debate  In  the 


old  Supreme  Court  Chamber,  the  jim- 
ior  Senator  from  South  Dakota  took 
the  floor  and,  during  the  course  of  his  dis- 
cussion, called  the  actions  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Colorado  crude,  cynical, 
and  political. 

As  soon  as  I  could  get  back  to  the  floor, 
I  got  a  copy  of  the  transcript  from  the 
official  reporter  and  made  a  few  remarks 
and  later  took  some  steps,  which  I  will 
discuss  at  this  time,  for  a  reafittrmation 
of  the  record. 

I  have  in  my  hands  Webster's  New 
Collegiate  Dictionaiy.  I  hope  the  fact 
that  it  is  "collegiate"  will  not  cause  any- 
body here  to  say  it  is  not  a  valid  dic- 
tionary. At  least,  I  just  picked  it  up  off 
the  table,  and  it  purports  to  be  a  true 
Webster's  Collegiate  Dictionary.  Under 
the  situation  in  which  we  find  ourselves, 
I  have  checked  the  word  "crude,"  and  I 
find  the  word  defined  here  as  follows, 
after  the  pronunciation  of  it: 

Prom  CRtrous  raw;  In  a  natural  state;  not 
cooked  or  prepared  by  heat;  raw;  also  not  re- 
fined; unripe;  Immature;  wanting  finish, 
grace,  tact,  taste,  or  other  quality  charac- 
teristic of  maturity  or  culture:  ruB*;  a  crude 
substance,  specifically  petroleum  as  extracted 
from  the  ground  In  crude  oil. 

Then  I  looked  up  the  word  "cynical" 
in  this  dictionary,  and  I  find  the  follow- 
ing, after  the  pronimciatlon  key: 

Fault  finding;  captious;  currish;  having 
the  attitude  of  temper  of  a  cynic;  con- 
temptuously distrustful  of  human  nature 
and  motives. 

I  have  not  bothered  to  look  up  the 
word  "political,"  because,  heavens 
knows,  everyone  in  this  body  is  here  be- 
cause he  is  political. 
Now  I  refer  to  rule  XIX  of  the  Senate: 
No  Senator  in  debate  shall,  directly  or  in- 
directly, by  any  form  of  words  Impute  to  an- 
othei*  Senator  or  to  other  Senators  any  con- 
duct or  motive  unworthy  or  unbecoming  a 
Senator. 

These  words  were  used  about  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Colorado — I 
hope  he  is  distinguished^and  no  voice 
was  raised  in  the  Senate  about  the  use 
of  these  very  harsh  and  brutal  words  in 
a  characterization  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

I  cannot  imagine  myself  saying  to  any 
Senator  that  he  Is  crude;  and  if  I  tell 
him  that  he  is  cynical,  I  think  I  am 
directly  attacking  his  motives.  I  do  not 
see  what  other  interpretation  can  be  put 
on  it. 

So  I  think  we  should  look  at  this  mat- 
ter in  context,  and  I  would  have  hoped 
that  at  this  time  we  would  have  had  the 
same  high  regard  for  the  ethics  and  the 
conduct  of  Swiators  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
that  we  are  discussing  here  today,  and 
in  which  I  completely  concur. 

There  is  one  other  thing:  Subsequent 
to  that,  I  discussed  this  matter — which 
was  the  subject  matter  of  the  speech  of 
the  junior  Senator  from  South  Dakota — 
wiUi  the  Parliamentarian.  Durlnir  the 
course  of  the  debate  on  that  matter  sub- 
sequently, I  called  the  Parliamentarian 
of  the  Senate  to  the  floor  and,  notwith- 
standing the  ruling  of  the  Parliamen- 
tarian, before  I  ever  made  a  move  toward 
calling  up  that  amendment — notwith- 
stsmding  the  ruling  of  the  Parliamen- 
tarian that  once  an  amendment  Is  laid 
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before  the  Senate  it  has  no  status  and 
that  it  is  the  property  of  anyone  in  the 
Senate  to  call  it  up  if  he  wishes  to  do 
so — the  implication  was  made,  on  and 
off  the  floor,  that  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  had  somehow  done  something 
underhanded  in  trying  to  give  the  Sen- 
ate a  chance  to  vote  on  tills  very,  very 
important  amendment — an  amendment" 
that  has  been  very  divisive  in  the  life  of 
OUT  country. 

I  now  ask  the  Presiding  Officer 
whether  he  will  inquire  of  the  Parliamen- 
tarian if  the  substance  of  what  I  have 
just  said  concerning  the  status  of  an 
amendment  at  the  desk  is  true  or  untrue. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
CooK) .  The  Parliamentarian  assures  the 
Chair  that  the  remarks  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Colorado  are  correct:  that 
once  an  amendment  is  presented  to  a 
bill  and  it  is  printed,  to  lie  on  the  table, 
it  is  the  prerogative  of  any  Member  of 
the  Sena t»  to  call  that  amendment  up; 
and  the  senior  Senator  from  Colorado 
Is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator win  state  it. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
the  floor,  but  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  that  the  usual 
procedure?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  not  sure  that  that  is  a  proper 
question  to  be  directed  to  the  Parliamen- 
tarian. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Let  me  say  that  I  do 
not  think  that  is  the  proper  procedure, 
that  the  rest  of  the  Senators  usually  rec- 
ognize the  priority  which  the  introducer 
of  the  amendment  usually  has ;  and  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  from  Colorado  would 
agree  with  that  thesis. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  would  agree  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Montana 
that  it  is  not  the  usual  procedure.  But 
a  lot  of  things  are  unusual  in  the  U.S. 
Senate;  and  I  say,  frankly,  that  I  resent 
having  the  imputation  that  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  somehow  did  something 


underhanded.  That  is  the  reason  I  asked 
for  the  reaffirmation,  as  to  the  status 
of  any  amendment  at  the  desk,  regard- 
less of  who  introduces  it. 

Now,  having  said  that,  Mr.  President, 
I  do  not  know  who  was  on  the  floor  at 
that  time,  because  I  absolutely  could  not 
be  here.  But,  I  was  told  that  I  was  be- 
ing attacked  on  the  Senate  floor.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  was  in  a  very 
bitter  and  critical  debate  over  some 
items  in  that  bill.  The  distinguished 
majority  leader  knows  what  the  items 
were.  I  was  supporting  him.  One  of  the 
items,  incidentally,  was  one  in  which  the 
majority  leader  was  greatly  interested. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  It  was  impossible  to 
leave  the  conference  at  that  time.  I  did 
come  to  the  floor.  I  only  wish  that  I  had  a 
fine  friend  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
who  was  present  at  that  time  who  would 
have  thought  that  it  was  wrong  to  say 
that  the  actions  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  were  crude,  cynical,  and  po- 
litical. Perhaps  he  had  not  read  the  dic- 
tionary recently.  In  that  case,  of  course, 
he  might  not  have  realized  the  whole  im- 
plication of  what  the  words  mean  when 
they  are  looked  up  in  the  dictionary. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  very  much  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
hope  that  this  colloquy  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  this  afternoon  will  prove  to  be 
beneficial  in  future  relationships  among 
aU  Members. 

I  would  point  out  again — this  is  reiter- 
ation— that  we  get  by,  not  so  much  on 
the  basis  of  our  rules  and  regulations  but 
on  the  basis  of  the  imwritten  rules  and 
the  unwritten  regxilations — the  custom, 
the  precedents,  which  have  grown  up  and 
which  have  be«i  tried  and  tested  and 
found  to  be  true,  not  only  over  the 
decades  but  over  the  years  as  well — and, 
pretty  soon,  it  will  be  over  the  centuries. 

It  disturbs  me  when  anything  of  this 
nature  develops  because  there  are  no 
people  I  value  more  than  my  99  col- 
leagues   in    this    body,    regardless    of 


wTiether  they  are  Democrats  or  Repub- 
licans. As  majority  leader,  I  know  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  the  Senate  to 
function  if  the  minority  leader  and  I 
were  not  to  get  a  certain  amount  of  co- 
operation, understanding,  and  fiexibility. 
That  has  been  forthcoming.  We  think  it 
keeps  the  Senate  from  becoming  an 
anarchic  institution,  which  it  could 
easily  become  because  of  the  tremendous 
powers  inherent  in  the  position  of  any 
one  Senator — the  newest  or  the  oldest. 

So  now  that  this  is  out  of  the  way. 
I  want  to  assure  my  colleagues  that  I 
will  be  on  the  lookout  for  any  future 
infractions  and  will  not  hesitate  to  pub- 
licize them;  but  may  I  say  that  I  do  not 
expect  there  will  be  any  more  infrac- 
tions of  this  kind.  Hopefully,  out  of  this 
conversation  and  colloquy  will  come  a 
better  understanding  of  the  Senate  and 
a  stronger  institution  as  a  result. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  11  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand'  in  adjournment  until  11  a.m. 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
4  o'clock  and  5  minutes  p.m.>  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  tomorrow,  July  24, 
1970,  at  11  a.m. 


CONFIRMATION 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  "by 
the  Senate  July  23,  1970: 

Diplomatic  and   Porxion   Service 

John  O.  Hurd,  of  Texas,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic 
of  South  Africa. 

The  nominations  beginning  Helmut  Son- 
nenfeldt,  to  be  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of 
class  1,  a  consular  officer,  and  a  secretary 
in  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  ending  La  Rue  H.  Velott,  to 
be  a  consular  officer  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Sen&te  and  app>eared  in  the  Congses- 
siONAL  Recobd  on  March  11,  1970. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— r/iMrsrfai/,  July  23,  1970 


The  House  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  Q.  Latch, 
DD.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Restore  unto  me  the  joy  of  Thy  salva- 
tion: and  uphold  me  tcith  Thy  free 
spirit. — Psalms  51:12. 

Almighty  God,  unto  whom  all  hearts 
are  open,  all  desires  known,  and  from 
whom  no  secrets  are  hid,  make  Thy 
presence  known  to  us  throughout  the 
hours  of  this  day.  Fill  our  minds  with 
wisdom,  our  hearts  with  love,  and  our 
spirits  with  the  desire  to  walk  humbly  in 
the  way  of  Thy  commandments. 

We  are  glad  that  we  are  American 
citizens  and  that  we  live  In  this  blessed 
land  of  lll)erty.  Let  no  violence,  no  preju- 
dice, no  discord  dim  our  vision  of  a  free 
people  living  together  harmoniously, 
working  for  peace  in  our  world. 

Bless  our  President,  our  Speaker,  our 
Members  of  Congress,  and  all  whd  work 


under  the  dome  of  this  Capitol.  Bless 
every  individual  citizen  that  the  sacred 
rights  of  a  free  people  may  be  ours  for- 
ever. 

In  the  name  of  Him  who  keeps  men 
free  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


appropriations  for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  related  agencies  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1971,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  3,  5,  14,  25,  26,  33,  34.  38,  42, 
53,  56,  and  60  to  the  foregoing  bill. 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing Votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  17619)   entitled  "An  act  making 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  14705, 
EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY  AMEND- 
MENTS OP  1970 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R.  14705) 
to  extend  and  improve  the  Federal -State 
unemployment  compensation  program, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  of  the  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  May  5, 
1970..) 

Mr.  MILLS  ( during  the  reading ) .  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  dis- 
pense with  further  reading  of  the  state- 
ment at  this  point  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  there  will  be  an  explanation  of- 
fered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 


(Roll  No.  230) 

Anderson, 

Edwards.  La 

MaUllard 

Tenn. 

Erlenborn 

Murphy,  N.Y 

Ashley 

Farbsteln 

Ottlnger 

Baring 

Felghan 

Patman 

Blatnlk 

Fish 

Pollock 

Brasco 

Gallagher 

Powell 

Bray 

Gibbons 

Price,  Tex. 

Brock 

Gilbert 

Pryor,  Ark 

Brooks 

Gray 

Qulllen 

Burke,  Fla. 

Green,  Pa. 

Rarick 

Burton.  Utah 

Hanna 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Hawkins 

Rhodes 

Caffery 

Hebert 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Celler 

Hogan 

Roudebush 

Chlsholm 

Hosmer 

Ryan 

Clark 

Ichord 

Scheuer 

Clay 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Slkes 

Conyers 

King 

Stokes 

Cramer 

Kirwaa 

Stratton 

Cunningham 

Koch 

Tunney 

Daddarlo 

Kyros 

Welcker 

Davis,  Ga. 

Long,  La. 

Wldnall 

Dawson 

Lukens 

Wilson.  Bob 

Dent 

Macdonald, 

Wyatt 

Dlggs 

Mass. 

Dom 

MacGregor 

Tbe  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  357 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


MAKING  IN  ORDER  CONSIDERATION 
OF  A  JOINT  RESOLUTION  MAKING 
FURTHER  CONTINUING  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1971 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  present 
continuing  resolution  expires  at  the  end 
of  this  month.  Therefore,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  may  be  in  order  on 
any  daj'  n^t  week  to  consider  a  joint 
resolution  making  further  continuing 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1971. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H  Jl.  14705, 
EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1970 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  iMr.  Mills*  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 10  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  were  a  number  of 
points  of  difference  between  the  House 
and  the  Senate  versions  of  H.R.  14705. 
However,  most  of  the  differences  were 
largely  technical.  Many  of  them  were 
necessary  in  order  to  take  care  of  prob- 
lems arising  merely  from  the  passage  of 
time  since  the  House  acted  on  the  bill  last 
year. 

There  were,  however,  several  matters 
in  conference  which  I  believe  deserve 
some  explanation. 

The  first  two  of  these  relate  to  the 
broadening  of  the  coverage  under  the 
imemployment  compensation  program, 
that  is  concerning  the  coverage  of  small 
firms  and  farmworkers  imder  the  un- 
employment compensation  program. 

The  last  two  concern  matters  unre- 
lated to  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  respect  to  the  cover- 
age of  small  firms,  the  Senate  deleted 
the  provision  of  the  House  bill  which 
amended  the  definition  of  the  term  "em- 
ployer." Under  present  law  an  employer 
is  defined  as  a  person  or  firm  that  em- 
ploys four  or  more  workers  In  20  weeks  in 
any  calendar  year.  The  provision  of  the 
House  bill  changed  the  definition  to  in- 
clude persons  or  firms  that  employ  one 
or  more  workers  during  the  20  weeks  in 
the  calendar  year,  or  pay  wages  of  $800 
or  more  in  a  calendar  quarter.  The 
Senate  deleted  this  provision  from  the 
bill,  retaining  the  present  test  of  four  or 
more  employees  in  20  weeks. 

The  House  provision  was  adopted  by 
the  conference  report,  with  an  amend- 
ment increasing  the  alternate  tax  from 
$800  to  $1,500  a  year.  So  in  this  instance 
the  House  prevailed  on  the  basis  very 
largely  of  the  language  of  the  House  bill. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  respect  to 
farmworkers  who  are  presently  excluded 
from  mandatory  coverage  under  the  Ffd- 
eral  law,  the  Senate  adopted  an  amend- 
ment extending  coverage  to  persons, 
other  than  certain  aliens,  who  work  for 
employers  who  employ  eight  or  more 
farmworkers  In  26  weeks  in  a  calendar 
year.  The  Senate  receded  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  imderstanding 
that  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  iMr. 
O'Hara  >  intends  to  offer  a  motion  at  the 
proper  time  to  send  the  conference  re- 
port back  to  the  conference  committee 
with  instructions  to  include  in  the  bill 
the  language  of  the  Senate  amendment 
relating  to  the  coverage  of  farmworkers. 

Let  me  say  at  this  point  that  the 
House  members  of  your  conference  com- 
mittee took  a  strong  position  on  this 
issue  in  view  of  the  fsict  that  there  was 
no  provision  covering  agricultural  labor 
in  the  version  of  the  bill  as  It  passed 
the  House  and  because  of  the  experience 
which  the  House  members  in  the  con- 
ference committee  had  gained  in  work- 
ing upon  this  issue  during  executive  ses- 
sions of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  The  Committee  on  Ways  and 


Means  spent  many,  many  hours  attempt- 
ing to  agree  upon  a  provision  extend- 
ing employment  coverage  to  farmwork- 
ers. Because  of  the  many  problems  the 
committee  encountered  it  was  unsuc- 
cessful in  its  attempt  to  adopt  a  work- 
able provision.  \^ 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  peculiar  nature  of 
the  agricultural  labor  force,  which  is 
made  up  of  many  migrant  and  sporadic 
workers,  is  the  principal  cause  of  most 
of  the  diflBculties  that  the  committee 
encountered.  Serious  objections  relating 
to  costs  and  administration  presented 
themselves  due  to  the  makeup  of  the 
farm  labor  force. 

Recognizing  the  many  problems  that 
have  to  be  dealt  with  in  order  to  extend 
unemployment  compensation  coverage 
to  farmworkers,  the  conferees  modified 
another  section  of  the  bill  to  provide 
that  in  conducting  the  research  program 
authorized  under  the  legislation,  first 
attention — now,  bear  this  in  mind — first 
attention  be  given  to  coverage  of  agri- 
cultural labor  under  the  unemployment 
compensation  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe — and  I  am  re- 
fering  to  this  requirement  for  a  study — 
that  this  is  the  most  prudent  cotu-se  of 
action  that  could  be  taken  on  this  issue 
at  the  present  time.  Although  the  issue 
of  coverage  of  farm  employment  under 
the  imemployment  compensation  sys- 
tem has  been  discussed  for  many  years, 
the  problems  relating  to  it  have  never 
been  adequately  dealt  with.  Even  the 
limited  data  we  have  obtained,  based 
on  the  experiences  gained  in  those  few 
States  that  have  covered  agricultural 
workers  under  their  programs,  has  not 
been  analyzed  as  I  think  it  should  be. 
I  therefore  feel  that  we  should  have 
the  benefit  of  a  concentrated  study  of 
the  issue  before  we  take  legislative  action 
to  require  the  States  to  cover  farm 
workers. 

I  am.  sure  that  we  will  learn  a  great 
deal  from  such  a  study,  and  that  on  the 
basis  of  the  knowledge  we  gain  from 
it  we  will  be  able  to  draft  legislation 
specifically  designed  to  cover  such  em- 
ployment imder  the  system  in  a  manner 
that  will  take  into  account  the  unique 
nature  of  farm  employment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  interpose  at  this 
point  to  point  out  that  imder  the  Senate 
provision,  first  of  all,  in  order  for  a 
farmer  to  qualify  for  coverage  it  Is  nec- 
essary for  him  to  have  at  least  eight  em- 
ployees working  for  him  in  each  of  not 
less  than  26  weeks  in  that  year.  But  those 
are  not  the  only  employees  who  would 
be  covered  when  once  this  trigger  is 
released.  All  of  his  employees  would  be 
covered — riot  just  those  eight — but  all  of 
them  would  be  covered. 

We  had  no  real  problem  in  the  com- 
mittee— we  had  no  real  problem  in  the 
conference — about  covering  those  em- 
ployees of  the  larger  farm  operations  who 
are  permanently  or  almost  permanently 
employed  by  the  same  farm  employer, 
but  we  had  a  great  deal  of  difBculty  in  the 
coverage  of  the  other  sporadic  employees 
who  would  come  under  the  program  as 
a  result  of  a  particular  employer  being 
covered: 
,  Now,  about  half  of  your  farm  laborers 
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are  employed  in  the  State  of  California, 
and  in  that  State  the  department  of  em- 
ployment has  made  a  study  for  a  State 
legislative  committee,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
very  few  that  have  been  made.  They 
point  out  in  the  study  that  short-term 
and  intermittent  workers  play  a  major 
role  in  the  production  of  California's 
crops  and  that  even  among  the  farm-- 
workers  who  are  firmly  attached  to  the 
labor  force  there  is  chronic  imem- 
ployment. 

Under  the  California  unemployment 
tax  the  farm  employers  are  not  paying 
fully  for  the  benefits  received  by  unem- 
ployed farmworkers  because  the  tax 
rates  do  not  go  up  as  high  as  the  benefit 
cost  rates  for  such  workers.  Now,  that 
means,  then,  that  the  other  employers 
within  the  State  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Senate  amendment  would  have  to 
pick  up  the  tab  for  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  cost  of  covering  these  farm  em- 
ployees. I  feel  that  this  is  highly  unfair 
to  the  other  employers  in  the  State. 

From  information  given  to  us  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  in  connection  with 
our  executive  sessions,  the  benefit  cost 
rate  to  provide  benefits  for  unemployed 
fannworkers  in  California  was  esti- 
mated to  be  9.5  percent,  while  the  benefit 
cost  rate  for  all  industries  in  California 
was  2.4  percent,  and  bear  in  mind  there 
is  a  top  tax  rate  in  that  State  of  3.7 
percent  permissible  under  the  law.  It 
would  clearly  appear  from  this  that  the 
benefit  outgo  in  that  State  for  farm  cov- 
erage would  amount  to  approximately  $40 
million  per  year,  whereas  agricultural 
employers,  even  at  the  maximum  per- 
missible tax  rate,  would  contribute  only 
$20  million  toward  that  cost.  Thus,  other 
California  employers  would  have  to  pick 
up  the  tab  for  the  difference. 

That  is  just  an  instance  of  one  of  the 
many  problems  that  exist  in  this  whole 
area  where  we  think  it  is  much  better 
for  us  before  we  finally  legislate  to  have 
far  more  information  than  we  presently 
have.  And  that  we  will  have,  in  our 
opinion,  as  a  result  of  the  study  that  the 
conference  report  directs  shall  be  made. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  one  amendment 
that  we  rejected  in  the  conference  that 
I  am  afraid — if  we  go  back  to  confer- 
ence— we  well  might  have  to  take  In 
order  to  have  a  bill  at  all. 

That  has  to  do  with  the  amendment 
that  was  offered,  which  is  not  germane 
to  this  subject  matter,  but  on  which  the 
Senators  were  most  insistent  In  the  con- 
ference. That  would  require  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  issue  a  special  type  of 
savings  bond  paying — mandatorily  pay- 
ing— 6  percent  interest. 

The  Senate  In  this  instance  receded. 
But,  if  we  go  back.  I  am  concerned  very 
much  about  what  might  happen  in  con- 
ference on  this  amendment. 

Now  why  am  I  opposed  to  the  amend- 
ment? In  the  first  place,  the  amendment 
will  drEiin  out  of  savings  accounts  which 
are  largely  held  by  your  savings  and 
loan  institutions  many  of  the  deposits  in 
those  institutions  because  none  of  them 
that  I  know  anything  about  have  a  rate 
of  interest  over  an  extended  period  of 
time  of  6  percent  for  the  duration  of  these 
savings  bonds  that  we  have  in  this 
amendment. 


I  think  many,  many  people  will  go  to 
the  extent  of  taking  money  they  have 
from  their  savings  out  of  the  savings  and 
loan  industry  and  deposit  that  money  in 
these  bonds  at  higher  interest  rates  and 
thereby  further  reduce  the  amount  of 
money  that  is  in  the  savings  and  loan  in- 
stitutions that  can  be  used  for  housing. 

From  what  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  tell  me,  that 
industry  is  already  in  enough  of  a  depres- 
sion without  adding  to  it  by  the  ac- 
ceptance of  this  type  of  amendment. 

The  second  of  the  unrelated  provisions 
added  by  the  Senate  amends  the  Securi- 
ties Act  of  1933  and  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  to  provide  that  in- 
dustrial development  bonds  the  interest 
on  which  is  excluded  from  gross  income 
under  section  103  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  are  to  be  exempted  securi- 
ties. The  House  receded  with  an  amend- 
ment to  exclude  from  the  coverage  of  the 
Senate  amendment  bonds  substantially 
all  portions  of  which  are  to  be  used  to  pro- 
vide residential  real  property  for  family 
units  or  for  the  acquisition  or  develop- 
ment of  land  sites  for  an  industrial  park, 
unless  such  bonds  would  qualify  under 
section  103(c)(6)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  relating  to  exemption  for  cer- 
tain small  issues.  The  conferees  did  not 
intend  to  require  registration  of  any  se- 
cuiity  which  is  exempt  from  registration 
under  existing  law.  Thus,  the  amendment 
will  not  change  the  exempt  status  under 
section  3(a)(2)  of  the  Securities  Act  of 
1933  or  section  3(a)  (12)  of  the  Securi- 
ties Exchange  Act  of  1934  of  bonds  or 
other  obligations  issued  by  housing  or 
mortgage  finance  agencies  of  States  or 
local  governments  where  the  programs 
of  these  agencies  are  administered  by  the 
agency  or  by  the  State  or  local  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  emphasize,  if  I 
may.  the  fact  that  the  conference  report 
we  are  voting  upon  today  represents  the 
culmination  of  many  months  of  work  on 
tlie  part  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  and 
particularly  on  the  part  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means.  The  legislation  con- 
tained in  this  bill  was  fashioned  during 
many  months  of  work  on  the  part  of 
our  committee  over  a  period  which 
started  5  years  ago.  The  committee  first 
took  up  this  legislation  in  1965  when  it 
held  several  weeks  of  hearings  on  what 
was  the  administration's  proposal  at  that 
time.  The  committee  went  into  executive 
session  early  in  1966  and  rewrote  that  leg- 
islation, producing  its  own  bill — H.R. 
15119 — which  was  adopted  by  the  House 
and  later  passed  by  the  Senate.  That 
legislation  unfortunately  died  in  confer- 
ence over  the  problem  of  Federal  stand- 
ards. The  Senate  conferees  were  adamant 
in  their  position  that  the  provisions  re- 
lating to  Federal  standards  that  the  Sen- 
ate had  adopted  should  remain  in  the 
bill.  The  legislation  we  are  now  acting 
upon  is  basically  the  same  as  the  1966 
bill.  I  might  point  out  that  the  1966  bill 
passed  this  House  by  a  vote  of  374  to  10 
and  the  present  bill  passed  the  House  on 
November  13,  1969,  by  a  vote  of  337  to  8. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  contained 
in  the  conference  report  enjoys  broad 
support  throughout  the  Nation.  If  the 
conference   report   is   not    adopted,    it 


would  be  a  great  loss  to  everyone  con- 
cerned. The  reforms  contained  in  the 
bill  relating  to  unemployment  compensa- 
tion coverage,  the  extended  benefit  pro- 
gram, judicial  review,  and  the  bill's  other 
provisions  are  desired  by  labor,  business, 
and  the  State  agencies  that  have  respon- 
sibility for  administering  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  program.  I.  therefore, 
urge  my  colleagues  in  the  strongest  terms 
possible  not  to  jeopardize  this  legislation 
but  to  vote  against  any  motion  that  may 
be  made  to  send  the  conference  report 
back  to  the  conference  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  conference 
report  should  be  adopted.  I  do  not  think 
it  should  be  returned  because  there  is 
always  the  danger  that  you  cannot  come 
back  with  a  conference  report  that 
would  be  satisfactory  to  all  of  us  because 
this  matter  has  been  before  the  Congress 
now  for  5  years. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man on  this  report. 

WhUe  I  have  sympathy  for  those  who 
do  not  have  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, I  have  been  advised  that  there  are 
62,000  workers  in  the  State  of  Michigan 
who  have  exhausted  their  benefits  and 
this  bill  is  needed  at  once. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentlewoman  is  re- 
ferring to  the  extended  benefit  provision 
of  the  bill,  which  we  worked  out? 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Yes. 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  will  be  of  tremendous 
help  in  the  event  we  have  an  increase 
in  the  amount  of  unemployment  in  the 
years  to  come. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
my  distinguished  chairman  to  tell  me 
about  the  new  provision  added  to  the 
bill  to  eliminate  the  taxation  of  indus- 
trial bonds. 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  does  not  do  that  at  all. 
That  was  done  heretofore  up  to  the  ex- 
tent of  $1  million  with  one  alternative 
and  $5  million  with  another  alternative 
when  a  city  votes  bonds  for  industrial 
purposes. 

What  this  amendment  does  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  taxation.  It  merely  says 
when  such  an  issue  is  made  by  a  city  for 
this  specific  purpose,  this  is  not  included 
within  the  requirement  of  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission.  The  Com- 
mission tried  to  find  a  way  under  the  ex- 
isting law  to  eliminate  these  bonds  from 
this  prolonged  and  tedious  requirement 
for  approval. 

But,  it  could  not  do  so.  They  said,  if  the 
Congress  wanted  that  done,  the/i  the 
Congress  would  have  to  legislate.  The 
Senate  was  most  insistent  upon  tits  pro- 
vision. You  know  the  feeling  lof  the 
House  ocHiferees  about  adding  matters 
that  are  not  related  to  the  bill  passed 
by  the  House.  This  is  not  related  to  it. 
The  Senate  had  receded  on  the  bond 
issue.  The  Senate  was  most  insistent  on 
this  particular  provision  being  included 
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and  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  taxation 
on  those  bonds,  I  will  say  to  my  friend. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
me  if  there  is  any  Treasury  loss  under 
this  new  provision? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Not  at  all.  It  has  nothing 
to  do  with  taxation.  It  merely  states  the 
fact  that  these  particular  bonds  are  to 
be  registered  within  the  commission 
under  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission Act.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
taxation  whatever.  That  was  taken  care 
of  earlier. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MTTiIft.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  conference  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  has  consimied  14  minutes. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  has  indicated,  it  is 
my  intention  when  the  previous  ques- 
tion has  been  agreed  to  on  the  conference 
report  to  move  to  recommit  the  bill  to 
conference  with  Instructions  to  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  to  agree 
to  the  Senate  amendment  which  would 
provide  unemployment  Insurance  cover- 
age of  employers  of  farm  labor  who  em- 
ploy eight  or  more  workers  during  each 
of  26  or  more  weeks  a  year.  It  has  been 
suggested  by  the  chairman  that  a  good 
deal  of  the  hesitancy  of  the  membership 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
others  who  entertain  doubts  about  this 
prop^pal  was  occasioned  by  their  fear 
thaVHhe  cost  of  the  proposal  would  be 
excessive,  and  there  was  testimony  be- 
fore the  committee  to  the  effect,  and  I 
quote  that  testimony: 

If  Unemployment  Insurance  were  extended 
to  nonseasonal  farmers,  costs  could  run  from 
10  to  19  percent  of  taxable  payroUA. 

Tliat  allegation  was  based  on  an  ex- 
perience in  North  Dakota.  I  think  it  is 
worthwhile  to  examine  some  information 
about  that  experience  that  was  not  avail- 
able when  this  question  was  before  the 
committee. 

The  North  Dakota  experience,  on 
which  this  ^re  prophecy  has  been  based, 
involved  121  farmers,  that  is  all,  and  the 
121  farmers  altogether  employed  148 
workers.  Not  a  single  one  of  those  121 
North  Dakota  farmers  whose  experience 
serves  as  the  basis  for  this  charge  of  ex- 
cessive  cost — not  a  single  one  of  them 
would  be  covered  by  the  proposal  that  I 
will  make  today.  They  were  sm«dl  farm- 
ers who  would  not  be  covered  under  this 
proposal.  In  fact,  costs  do  not  run  any- 
where near  that  high  in  States  where  we 
have  more  experience. 

In  Hawaii,  the  only  State  rn  which 
tliere  is  full  coverage  of  farm  workers 
under  imemploymertt  compensation  in- 
surance, you  cann6t  say  with  exactitude 
\«*at  the  cost  has  been  for  all  of  them, 
but  among  the  portion  of  them  which 
have  chosen  to  be  self-Insured,  the  cost 
has  been  very  low — less  than  2  percent  of 
taxable  payroll. 

In  California,  where  a  large  number  of 
Mg  growers  have  elected  coverage,  the 
cost  has  been*^.5  percent  of  taxAble  pay- 


roll. And  a  California  study  just  a  few 
years  ago  suggests  that  if  all  California 
farmers  were  covered,  large  and  small, 
the  cost  would  be  less  than  10  percent. 

But  even  if  we  accepted  this  prophecy 
of  high  cost,  is  that  a  good  reason  to 
deny  coverage?  If  the  costs  were  going 
to  be  high,  why  would  they  be  high?  They 
would  be  high  because  imemployment  is  a 
frequent  occurrence  among  those  work- 
ers. They  would  be  high  for  the  same  rea- 
son they  are  high  for  the  construction  in- 
dustry: Because  their  workers  are  more 
apt  to  be  unemployed.  Are  we  going  to 
adopt  the  philosophy  that  the  only 
workers  who  ought  to  be  covered  by  un- 
employment insurance  are  those  who 
are  unlikely  to  need  such  protection? 

It  has  been  suggested  also  that  a  study 
will  be  conducted  to  see  the  best  way  of 
going  about  this.  The  Department  of  La- 
bor in  a  letter  signed  by  the  former  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Manpower,  Arnold 
Welier,  who  has  gone  over  to  the  White 
House  staff  with  the  former  Secretary, 
Mr.  Shultz,  has  indicated  in  response  to 
a  question  about  the  need  for  further 
study : 

The  Department  felt  that  there  was  suf- 
ficient data  available  from  earlier  studies 
and  experience  to  demonstrate  the  feasi- 
bility of  coverage  of  large  farms.  And  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  Shultz  so  advised  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Finance  In  his  testimony 
on  February  5,  1970. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  unemployment  In- 
surance system  was  enacted  into  law  in 
1935.  Thirty-five  years  ago  the  farm 
workers  were  excluded  from  coverage. 
I  would  think  that  35  years,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  a  long  enough  time  to  study  the  prob- 
lem. Perhaps  what  we  ought  to  do  now  is 
to  provide  just  a  little  bit  of  coverage,  and 
maybe  that  Is  the  way  we  can  learn 
more  and  the  proposal  I  make  provides 
very  little  coverage  indeed.  Less  than  2 
percent  of  all  farms  in  America  would 
be  affected  by  this  proposal. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Could  the  gentleman  tell  us  how  many 
employees  and  how  many  farms  would 
be  affected  by  this?  I  am  impressed  that 
the  gentleman  is  talking  about  farms 
of  only  very  considerable  size. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  The  Department  of 
Labor  has  advised  us  th»t  276,000  farm- 
workers would  be  benefited  by  this  pro- 
posal. I  cannot  from  memory  give  the 
gentleman  the  number  of  farms,  but  it 
would  be  less  than  2  percent  of  all  farms. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Finally.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested, Mr.  Speaker,  tiiat  adoption  of 
this  change — what  I  am  proposing  is  to 
ask  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  to  .?o  back  to  the  Senate  cDnferees 
and  take  just  one  more  provision  from 
t;heir  bill — would  somehow  endanger  the 
entire  bill.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  thought  there 
was  the  slightest  danger  that  this  pro- 
posal would  endanger  the  passage  of  this 
bill,  I  would  not  be  in  the  well  of  the 
House  at  this  minute. 

As  tjie  gentiewoman.  from  Michigan 


has  pointed  out,  imemployment  Is  today 
a  very  serious^problem.  According  to  the 
Governor  of  Michigan,  there  are  62,000 
Michigan  workers  who  are  about  to  ex- 
haust their  unemployment  benefits  who 
need  the  passage  of  this  legislation.  I 
can  assure  the  Members  that  I  feel  that 
need  just  as  deeply  as  any  Member  of 
this  House,  and  I  would  not  make  a  pro- 
posal which  would  endanger  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bill.  Indeed  this  proposal 
does  not  do  so.  The  Senate  could  hardly 
object  to  the  House  conferees  saying  we 
want  to  take  one  more  provision  of  your 
bill  that  we  did  not  take  before.  That 
could  hardly  endanger  this  proposal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has  long  since 
passed  when  we  ought  to  show  some  indi- 
cation of  concern  about  the  systematic 
exclusion  of  farmworkers  from  the  laws 
that  we  have  enacted  to  protect  other 
workers  in  this  country. 

Even  though  the  farmworker  is  more 
apt  to  be  disabled  on  his  job  than  almost 
any  other  worker,  he  is  covered  by 
workmen's  compensation  in  only  five 
States. 

Even  though  the  farmworker  receives 
the  lowest  wages  of  any  industrial  worker, 
only  some  of  them  are  covered  by  Fed- 
eral minimum  wage  laws  and  those  who 
are  covered  are  covered  at  a  rate  30 
cents  lower  than  other  workers. 

Even  though  the  farmworker  is  en- 
gaged in  hard  physical  labor,  the  child 
labor  laws  which  apply  to  every  other 
industry  do  not  apply  to  agriculture. 

Everf  though  the  farmworker  is  part 
of  the  economically  weakest  group  in 
America,  he  has  no  legally  protected 
right  to  organize  and  bargain  collectively 
for  himself,  and  a  farmworker  can  be 
fired  or  blacklisted  for  union  sympathies. 

Even  thoiigh  the  farmworker  is  more 
apt  to  be  out  of  work  than  any  other 
worker  in  America,  he  is  covered  by 
unemployment  compensation  only  in 
Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico. 

This  is  a  modest  proposal  we  are  mak- 
ing here  toddy.  It  is  unfortunately  a 
water-down  version  of  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration proposal  of  last  year.  It 
would  cover  all  too  few  farmworkers, 
less  than  half  of  the  total. 

But  it  would  be  a  begliming,  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  beginning  that  is  long  over- 
due. 

Mr.  WATTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Byrnes). 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, for  a  long  time  now  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  laws  of  this  country 
have  been  in  need  of  revision  and  change. 
We  tried  to  move  in  that  direction  in 
1966,  when  we  passed  a  bill  in  this  House. 
At  that  time  the  Senate  also  passed  a 
bill,  but  no  agreement  could  be  reached 
in  conference,  so  the  much  needed 
changes  went  by  the  board. 

We  began  the  effort  again  last  year, 
recognizing  that  some  very  important 
changes  should  be  made  in  the  program. 
Now  we  have  reached  an  agreement  on 
legislation.  It  pa,ssed  the  House  by  an 
overwhelmingly  large  margin— 337  to  8. 
The  Senate  also  passed  legislation,  and 
we  went  to  conference  on  the  differences. 

We  tiivB  worked  out  the  differences. 
We  come  here  now  with  a  good  confer- 
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ence  report  and  ask  this  House  to  accept  emplosmaent.  It  Is  estimated  that  in  1968  to  give  priority  attention  to  studying  tlie 
it  and  not  endanger  enactment  of  these  some  70  percent  of  farm  workers  worked  problems  of  extending  coverage  to  agri- 
needed  improvements  by  further  con-  less  than  75  days  during  the  course  of  cultural  workers  is  the  course  we  should 
flicts  or  controversies.  the  year.  They  were  students  and  others  now  pursue. 

It  is  all  well  enough  to  say,  "This  Is  a  who  n\ay  simply  have  helped  out  at  There  are  other  studies  being  made, 
matter  that  has  been  agreed  to  as  a  Sen-  harvest  time.  Additionally,  44  percent  also.  Ohio  State  University  and  the  Uni- 
ate  simendment."  But  let  us  imderstand  worked  less  than  25  days  a  year,  and  versity  of  Connecticut  are  making 
there  were  other  changes  which  were  averaged  about  10  days  a  worker  during  studies  in  cooperation  with  the  pepart- 
made  In  conference,  which  all  become  the  year.  You  can  say  that  you  are  going  ment  of  Labor  on  the  problem  of  cover- 
opened  up,  If  the  motion  to  recommit  'to  cover  them,  but  all  you  are  doing  Is  ing  the  farmworker  under  imemploy- 
wlth  instructions  is  agreed  to.  This  will  imposing  a  payroll  tax  on  an  employer  ment  compensation, 
not  go  back  to  conference  with  the  con-  for  an  employee  who  is  never  going  to  be  Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
ferees  limited  only  to  this  area.  Let  us '  eligible  for  benefits.  Let  us  recognize  gentleman  yield? 
remember  that.  that  many  of  the  employees  who  would  Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 

All  the  differences  that  were  ironed  be  covered  would  never  receive  any  ben-  the  gentleman  from  Michigan, 
out — and  I  beUeve  they  were  ironed  out,  efits.  Now,  that  is  a  good  way  to  promise  Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
so  far  as  the  House  position  is  concerned,  something  and  not  deliver  it.  I  believe  like  to  Just  suggest  to  the  gentleman,  if 
in  a  most  satisfactory  way — will  be  open  we  have  to  do  something  better  than  I  might,  that  I  think  the  problems  are 
again.  I  believe  that  the  need  for  the  that.  We  cannot  work  out  those  problems  not  quite  that  difQcult.  The  States  de- 
changes  we  are  making  in  this  bill  are  so  today.  cide,  of  course,  who  Is  covered  and  who 
great  that  we  should  not  jeopardize  its  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  believe  It  Is  ap-  is  not  covered,  and  we  would  not  want  to 
enactment  Into  law.  propriate  to  place  an  additional  tax  on  try  to  cover  anyone  who  is  not  employed. 

One  of  the  most  important  changes.  In  an  already  overburdened  agriculture  xm-  Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Not  if  we 
addition  to  increasing  coverage  for  4.7  less  we  are  providing  a  meaningful  solu-  say  agricultural  workers  have  to  be  cov- 
milllon  workers,  involved  in  this  legis-  tlon  to  the  problem.  I  do  not  think  that  ered.  They  have  to  cover  agricultural 
lation  is  the  provision  for  automatic  ex-  the  Senate  bill  does  that.  I  hope  that  the  workers  if  we  require  it.  Just  as  they  are 
tended  unemployment  compensation  studies  and  data  that  will  soon  be  avail-  going  to  have  to  cover  the  workers  in 
benefits.  The  chairman  and  I  have  been  able — some  of  them  under  the  terms  of  an  establishment  with  one  or  more  em- 
working  for  years  to  try  to  get  this  pro-  this  bill — will  provide  a  basis  for  cover-  ployees  in  20  weeks.  The  States  can  go 
gram  written  into  the  basic  law  of  this  i"8  agricultural  employees  with  a  con-  further  than  this:  but  they  must  at  least 
Nation.  This  will  finally  have  been  done  tinuity  of  employment.  meet  the  requirements  of  Federal  law 
if  we  adopt  this  conference  report  today.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  point  out  another  Mr.  O'HARA.  If  the  gentleman  wUl 
Let  us  not  Jeopardize  this  goal  by  send-  problem.  The  administrative  problems  \'ield  further,  we  do  not  propose  to 
ing  the  report  back  to  conference.  are  most  difficult  in  covering  agricultural  change  the  work  test,  that  is,  the  tndi- 

I  speak  to  you  as  one  who  tried  in  the  employment,  particularly  with  reference  vidua!  worker's  test,  and  in  California  he 

committee  to  make  a  start  in  the  area  to   the   interstate   movement   of   many  has  to  have  earned  $750  during  the  base 

of  covering  farm  workers.  There  is  no  workers.  Oiu:  attention  has  been  directed  period. 

question  but  that  this  Is  a  most  serious  to  the  experience  of  the  State  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  And  that 

problem.  I  was  hopeful  we  could  make  However,  the  State  of  Hawaii  does  not  is  why  they  would  not  get  any  benefits, 

a  start  and  experiment  with  at  least  have  the  problem  of  workers  moving  The  Senate  amendment  would  tax  the 

covering  employees  who  are  comparable  from  State  to  State,  which  involves  de-  employer,  but  it  would  not  do  anything 

to  the  intlustrial  employees  already  cov-  termining  which  employers  and  what  for  this  poor  worker  whom  you  and  I 

ered.  However,  we  could  not  arrive  at  State  funds  will  be  charged  for  benefits,  both  want  to  do  something  for. 

a  satisfactory  method  for  doing  so.  I  and  which  State  law  will  govern  the  But  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  good  argu- 

tried  again  in  conference  to  arrive  at  amount  and  duration  of  benefits.  Those  ment  to  say  Just  because  a  tax  is  going 

a  reasonable  method  of  covering  this  are  problems  that  have  to  be  worked  out  to  have  to  be  paid  on  his  wages  that  he 

type  of  farm  employee.  if  this  Congress  Is  going  to  take  sound  is  going  to  receive  benefits,  because  he 

At  the  conference  we  were  unable  to  action  and  exert  sound  judgment  in  this  still  has  all  the  other  tests  to  comply 

reach  an  agreement  on  this  Issue.  Let  area.  with. 

me  emphasize  that  the  Senate  provision  Mr.  Speaker,  I  speak  to  you  as  one  who  Mr.  O'HARA.  If  the  gentleman  will 

for  covering  farm  employees  has  many  feels  most  sincerely  that  we  have  to  make  yield  further,  I  Just  think  that  of  course 

problems.  Yet  if  you  adopt  this  amend-  an  effort  to  solve  this  problem,  but  I  do  we  would  not  want  to  cover  the  house- 

ment  to  recommit,  you  instruct  us  to     have  to  say  I  think  what  happened wife  who  goes  out  to  a  farm  to  work  for 

take  verbatiun  the  amendment  that  the  The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gentle-  a  few  days,  or  a  schoolboy  who  goes  out 

Senate  adopted.  Yet  the  Senate  amend-  man  from  Wisconsin  has  expired.  to  work  on  a  farm  for  a  few  days;  that  is 

ment  is  not  a  satisfactory  basis  for  tak-  Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the  not  the  broad  coverage  we  are  after, 

ing  this  first  step  toward  coverage  of  gentleman  5  additional  minutes.  Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  But  why 

farm  employees a  step  that  I  want  to  Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  thank  tax  the  employer,  then?  Why  tax  the 

take  as  soon  as  we  can.  As  I  said,  I  do  the  chairman  of  the  comftiittee  for  this  employer  on  that  person  for  that  per- 

not  see  any  difference  between  a  large  additional  time.  son's  ser\1ces?  Why  put  that  burden  on 

farm  operation  that  has  eight  or  10  full-  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  that  I  think  agriculture? 

time   employees    throughout    the   year,  the  debate  this  afternoon  on  the  motion  Let  me  yield  to  the  chairman.  If  I 

and  a  nonfarm  business  establishment  is  a  good  thing.  It  points  out  the  interest  may. 

with  the  same  number  of  employees,  in  this  subject.  In  my  opinion  it  gives  Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
Let  us  remember,  though,  that  the  Sen-  momentum  to  an  effort  to  cover  our  tleman  will  yield  further  for  Just  one 
ate  bill  is  much  broader  than  that.  It  farmworkers  on  a  soimd  basis.  Certainly,  moment,  so  that  I  can  make  Just  one 
covers  the  full-time  employees,  but  in  many  of  them  need  our  help  and  assist-  concluding  statement  concerning  this — 
addition,  taxes  the  employer  on  a  lot  of  ance.,  They  are  in  a  sad  plight.  As  one  and  I  appreciate  the  sincerity  of  the  gen- 
employees  he  may  have  on  a  temporary  who  wants  to  do  that,  let  me  say  that  tleman  on  this  matter,  but  I  think  If 
basis  that  will  never  qualify  for  benefits,  it  would  be  k  mistake  to  place  this  en-  the  problems  were  as  difficult  as  the  gen- 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  tire  bill  in  Jeopardy  by  sending  it  back  tleman  has  described  them  to  be  here  he 

should  recognize  the  difference  between  to  conference  to  accept  a  provi-sion.  writ-  would  not  have  supported  this  proposal 

the  question  of  requiring  an  employer  to  ten  into  the  hill  by.  the  Senate,  that  is  the  way  he  has. 

pay  a  payroll  tax  on  an  employee,  and  not  in  my  Judgmeht  a  satisfactory  solu-  Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  never  did 

the  question  of  whether  that  employee  tion.              i.:!^^  \..  support  the  Senate  proposal.  I  tried  in 

is  going   to  qualify  for  a  benefit.  In  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  li&d  latitude  and  coi^erence  to  develop  a  workable  basis 

agriculture,  we  have  a  large  number  of  time,  perhaps,  we  could  wgrk  something  for  acltieving   coverage.  I  opposed  the 

individuals  who  work  but  a  very  short  out.  but  that  is  not  what  Is  being  given  Senate  "language  and  the  amendment 

time  during  the  year — not  only  a  short  us.  The  action  recommended  by  the  con-  that  the  gentleman  now  wants  us  to  be 

time  for  any  one  employer  but  in  any  ferees  reqifiring  the  Labor  Department  directed  to  accept.  1  opposed  that.  But 
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I  did  try  in  conference  to  see  if  we  could 
not  worlLOUt  some  compromise. 

Mr.  oTfcARA.  The  gentleman  did  sup- 
port the  administration  proposals,  did 
he  not? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  No,  I  did 
not.  No,  I  did  not.  I  thought  there  were 
problems  involved  with  the  proposal,  but 
I  thought  we  might  possibly  find  a  pro- 
posal we  could  agree  on.  I  think  at  one 
time  we  did  come  fairly  close  to  a  pro- 
vision that  the  administration  generally 
agreed  with,  and  I  thought  it  was  pretty 
much  in  keeping  with  what  I  could  agree 
to. 

But  if  you  are  talking  about  the  Sen- 
ate version  and  about  the  conference,  I 
did  not  support  the  amendment  as 
adopted  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  merely 
•  want  to  attest  to  the  fact  that  I  remem- 
ber distinctly  that  the  gentleman  from 
\^  Wisconsin  offered  certain  amendments 
to  the  administration's  proposal  for  the 
inclusion  of  farmworkers.  The  gentle- 
man did  not  vote  to  support  the  admin- 
istration's proposal  just  as  it  was  pre- 
sented to  us.  The  gentleman  and  I  both 
voted  for  amendments  to  that  proposal, 
trying  to  work  something  out. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  That  is 
right. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Something  that  would 
cover  these  people  who  are  involved  here, 
but  not  all  of  the  other  people  whom  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  himself  says 
he  is  not  trying  to  cover,  but  are  covered, 
as  far  as  the  tax  is  concerned. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  That  is 
the  important  part. 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  why  we  tried  to 
emphasize  why  we  needed  some  study  of 
the  language  as  to  just  how  we  should 
do  this.  I  think  that  people  who  are 
fully  employed  and  employed  for  this 
length  of  time  should  be  covered,  frank- 
ly, by  these  larger  operations.  I  do  not 
think  that,  because  they  are  covered  for 
these  people,  that  now  they  shall  be  au- 
tomatically taxed  for  everybody  else  who 
works,  even  if  they  work  one  day  a  year. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  That  is 
right. 

Mr.'CX5RMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  GORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder 
if  the  gentleman  could  tell  us  spe- 
cifically the  differences  in  the  Sen- 
ate version  and  the  version  which  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  voted 
down,  and  a  version  which  admittedly 
was  different  from  the  administration's, 
but  more  restrictive? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  must 
confess  to  the  gentleman  I  would  not 
trust  my  recollection  now  to  state  the 
differences  between  them.  As  far  as  I 
was  concerned  I  was  trying  to  produce 
something  that  was  woiicable,  not  some- 


thing that  was  necessarily  part  of  the 
administration  proposal. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  As  I  understand  it,  the 
Federal  law  defines  "employer "  and 
we  leave  it  to  the  State  law  to  define 
the  length  of  time  an  employee  must  be 
employed  to  be  a  beneficiary. 

I  do  not  recall  that  in  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  we  had  legislated  as 
to  a  definition  of  'employee. "  Our  effort 
was  as  to  the  "employer"  admittedly. 
The  motion  nearly  carried. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  If  tlie  gen- 
tleman will  remember,  we  were  trying  to 
develop  a  formula  covering  employers, 
based  on  the  number  of  employees  they 
had  for  a  specific  time.  The  actual  tax 
liability  of  covered  employees  would  have 
been  further  limited  by  exempting  wages 
during  a  quarter  that  fell  below  a  speci- 
fied minimum.  A  higher  proportion  of 
employees  on  whom  a  tax  was  paid 
would,  therefore,  have  a  chance  to  qual- 
ify for  benefits  if  unemployed.  Under  the 
Senate  amendment,  if  an  employer  has 
eight  employees  for  20  weeks  and  then 
they  have  at  some  point  100  more  persons 
for  2  weeks,  he  would  be  taxed  on  those 
100  employees  who  are  never  going  to  get 
any  benefit. 

Let  me  just  conclude  by  saying  that  I 
think  it  would  be  an  error  now  to  jeop- 
ardize all  of  the  work  that  has  been  in- 
volved for  at  least  3  years  by  sending 
this  back  to  conference. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  SisK>. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  representing 
a  district  which  would  probably  be  af- 
fected to  a  greater  extent  than  almost 
any  district  in  America.  I  rise  to  support 
the  motion  which  will  be  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  O'Hara)  . 

As  one  who  represents  a  very  large 
agricultural  area,  and  a  substantial  part 
of  the  largest  agricultural  producing 
State  in  America,  I  recognize  that  there 
are  problems  in  this  situation. 

My  particular  area  is  under  considera- 
ble attack  at  the  present  time  and  has 
been  for  several  years  in  connection  with 
farm  labor.  We  have  had  peddled  across 
this  country  a  great  deal  of  misinforma- 
tion about  the  way  we  handle  our  farm 
labor  and  the  wages  we  pay. 

I  may  say  very  frankly  that  I.  for  one, 
vigorously  opposed  the  boycott  which  has 
been  levelled,  and  I  think  most  unfairly, 
against  a  group  of  innocent  California 
producers.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  for 
all  too  long  I  think  we  have  swept  under 
the  rug  the  problem  of  farm  workers, 
the  people  who  furnish  the  labor  to  make 
it  possible  for  us  to  be  the  best- fed  Na- 
tion in  the  world. 

This  is  a  subject  that  I  have  discussed 
at  great  length  for  a  period  of  a  num- 
ber of  years  with  the  farmers  who  have 
to  pay  those  taxes  we  are  talking  about 
here  this  morning. 

Unfortunately,  the  decision  made  by 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  at 


the  time  that  this  matter  was  under 
consideration  was  predicated  upon  very 
poor  information. 

I  am  not  being  critical  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  nor  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  'Mr.  Byrnes)  be- 
cause I  appreciate  the  efforts  they  have 
both  made.  They  have  both  talked  to  me 
about  this  and  I  have  discussed  this  with 
other  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  I  appreciate  the  efforts 
that  have  been  made. 

Unfortunately,  their  decision  was  fi- 
nally predicated  upon,  and  decided  upon, 
bad  information  pertaining  to  the  State 
of  North  Dakota. 

Over  a  period  of  16  years,  this  is  the 
first  time  I  have  appeared  before  the  fi- 
nance committee  of  the  other  body.  I 
did  on  this  occasion, 

I  am  not  sure  that  I  had  any  particular 
influence  but  I  do  appreciate  the  fact 
that  they  did  insert  the  Mondale  amend- 
ment which  frankly  is  far  more  restric- 
tive as  to  coverage  than  that  proposed 
by  the  Nixon  administration. 

So  it  seems  to  me  today  that  after 
some  35  years,  as  has  been  recited  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  there  has 
been  a  lot  of  study  in  this  area,  a  lot 
of  thought  given,  and  there  has  been  ex- 
perience. We  have  had  experience  in 
California.  Frankly,  the  experience  in 
California  in  connection  with  those 
farmers  who  have  elected  to  be  covered 
has  been  such  as  to  show  a  far  lower 
cost  than  that  pertaining  to  the  proc- 
essing industries  themselves.  At  present 
in  my  State  all  the  processing  areas  are 
covered,  the  food  processing  plants,  the 
packing  plants,  and  yet,  if  you  are  fa- 
miliar with  them,  they  operate  a  few 
months  in  thfe  year  and  they  are  closed 
down  the  balance  of  the  year.  Yet  those 
people  are  covered. 

We  have  shown  from  experience  in 
California  a  lower  cost  for  those  farmers 
who  have  elected  to  be  covered  and  for 
farmers  who  would  fall  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  proposed  amendment  than 
the  construction  industry  has  in  cormec- 
tion  with  unemployment  insurance. 

There  are  a  lot  of  facts,  there  has  been 
a  lot  of  study  given,  and  I  just  feel  that 
it  is  unfair  to  say  in  connection  with  the 
farmworkers,  "Well,  we  have  got  to  con- 
tinue to  look  at  it,  we  have  got  to  con- 
tinue to  study  it,  we  have  got  to  sweep  it 
under  the  rug." 

Let  me  say  in  conclusion  that  we  are 
faced  with  a  situation  nationally  in 
which  we  are  simply  going  to  have  to 
recognize  that  these  people  are  human 
beings.  They  are  Americans.  They  are 
entitled  to  consideration. 

We  in  California,  of  course,  are  faced 
with  a  serioiis  situation  today,  and  we 
have  been  faced  with  it  for  the  last 
several  years.  I  realize  other  areas  of  the 
country  have  escaped,  but  your  time  is 
coming.  These  people  are  entitled  to 
some  consideration.  Our  farmworkers 
are  going  union  very  rapidly.  I  think  they 
have  a  right  to  bargain  collectively.  As 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  has  in- 
dicated, in  most  cases  we  have  exempted 
them  from  various  other  laws.  Now  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  tiny  step  should 
be  taken,  and  the  time  has  come  to  take 
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it.  I  Just  feel  that  t)ie  excuses  that  have 
been  offered  are  excuses  that  we  should 
no  longer  have  to  live  with,  and  that  this 
experience  should  be  gone  through  with 
this  very  narrow  coverage  of  less  than  2 
percent  of  the  large  farms  in  America. 

As  I  have  said,  my  district  Is  covered 
on  a  per  capita  basis  by  more  of  these 
farms  than  any  other  district  in  Amer- 
ica and,  therefore,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  O'Hara  motion  in  order  that  we 
might  move  ahead  to  correct  some  of  the 
injustices  of  the  past. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  my  colleague  from 
California. 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  wish  to  commend  my 
colleague  from  California  for  his  state- 
ment and  for  his  diligent  work  on  this  is- 
sue and  to  say  that  I  join  him  on  this 
amendment.  Our  districts  have  the  same 
characteristic.  We  are  contiguous.  We 
share  the  same  problems,  and  I  believe 
we  need  this  unemployment  Insurance 
coverage  for  farmworkers. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Matsunaoa)  . 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yleldT~ 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  plead  with  my  colleagues 
to  recommit  the  conference  report  on 
HJl.  14705,  the  unemployment  compen- 
sation bin,  with  instructions  to  accept 
the  amendment  covering  a  token  nimiber, 
approximately  22  percent  of  farm- 
workers. This  is  a  modest  proposal  and 
I  use  the  word  "plead"  advisedly.  I  would 
happily  deliver  these  remarks  on  my 
knees  if  that  would  make  them  more 
persuasive  and  would  not  offend  the  de- 
conun  of  this  august  place.  For  I  tell  you 
there  is  not  a  single  action  this  House 
could  take  today  that  would  do  more  to 
alleviate  human  suffering  in  our  land  and 
to  erase  an  ancient  injustice.  And  there 
is  not  one  argument  against  this  action 
that  will  stand  up  under  close  scrutiny. 
But  our  action  today  will  be  scruti- 
nized— and  judged— by  those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  terrible  hazards  that 
are  part  and  parcel  of  the  daily  lives  of 
our  farm  working  families,  by  those  who 
are  wondering  whether  such  barnacle- 
encrusted  institutions  as  this  can  com- 
prehend and  treat  the  Illnesses  of  our 
society,  by  that  sea  of  young  people  to 
whom  we  recently  extended  the  vote.  But 
rather  than  appeal  to  the  political  in- 
stincts, I  would  direct  this  plea  to  that 
which  is  highest  and  best  in  each  of  us — 
to  our  concern  for  our  fellow  men. 

Perhaps  my  colleagues  read  In  the 
Washington  Post  this  week  the  story  of 
the  Infant  migrant  child  with  pus  drain- 
ing from  its  ^,  sucking  from  a  bottle 
of  sour  milk.  Bom  of  migrant  farm- 
workers, in  total  innocence,  in  the  very 
beginning  of  Its  life,  It  was  condemned 
to  death  or  to  a  life  of  misery  and  incal- 
culcable  hardship.  In  weighing  the  ques- 
tion before  us.  it  would  be  well  if  my  col- 
leagues would  keep  this  image  In  mind, 
the  picture  of  the  dying  migrant  child.  In 
a  very  real  sense,  our  society  Is  respon- 
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sible,  we  are  responsible.  The  cliild's 
fate  is  a  consequence  of  our  neglect  and 
abuse.  The  migrants  are  the  most  ne- 
glected and  abused  group  in  our  society, 
and  the  most  impoverished. 

The  question  now  is  whether  to  extend 
imemployment  compensation  insurance 
to  some  275,000  farmworkers  on  2  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  farms,  whether  to  ex- 
•tend  to  them  the  same  protection  enjoyed 
by  more  than  three-qyarters  of  the 
workers  In  the  United  States. 

At  this  moment  the  attention  of  the 
Nation  is  being  focused  on  the  plight  of 
our  migrant  farmworkers,  so  I  will  not 
belabor  you  here  with  more  descriptions 
of  the  hardships  and  hazards  of  their 
Uves.  I  will  use  the  time  to  answer  the 
objections  that  have  been  raised  against 
this  measure. 

First,  the  cost.  The  objection  is  that  it 
would  be  too  expensive  to  administer. 
There  Is  no  evidence  the  cost  would  be 
out  of  line  with  other  industries  where 
coverage  Is  taken  for  granted.  But  that 
question  aside,  a  nation  that  pays  out 
$3.2  billion  annually  In  farm  supports 
cannot  in  good  conscience  deny  this 
minimum  benefit  to  its  farmworkers.  In 
California's  Central  Valley  last  year, 
seven  major  farm  corporations  received 
an  aggregate  of  $14  million  in  farm  sup- 
ports. The  Washington  Post  story  re- 
ferred to  above  pointed  out  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  si>ent  $419,000  on  mi- 
grant health  services  In  two  counties  in 
Texas  during  fiscal  1967.  During  that 
same  period,  In  the  same  area,  the  Gov- 
ernment spent  $3,564,000  on  eradication 
of  disease  in  animals.  In  fiscal  1969,  the 
disparity  was  even  greater— $564,677  for 
migrant  health  and  $5,502,000  to  control 
animal  diseases.  Such  shameful  com- 
parisons are  plentiful.  Since  only  2  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  farms  would  be  af- 
fected, hardship  to  the  farmer  is  hardly 
a  valid  objection.  The  third  and  final  ob- 
jection— that  the  mobility  of  the  migrant 
would  make  It  difficult  if  not  impossible 
for  State  and  Federal  agencies  to  admin- 
ister the  program — is  equally  invalid  but 
deserves  to  be  answered  in  some  detail. 

The  popular  conception  of  the  migrant 
farmworker  is  that  he  is  continuously 
on  the  road.  That  is  not  the  case.  Most 
migrant  families  travel  only  4  or  5 
months  of  the  year.  The  remaining  7  or 
8  months  they  maintain  a  permanent  or 
semipermanent  residence  in  their  home 
State.  Furthermore,  67  percent  of  all 
man-days  of  agricultural  emplojmaent 
are  attributed  to  regular  and  year-roxmd 
farmworkers.  Many  of  those  who  do  not 
work  full  time  on  large  commercial  farms 
find  employment  in  nonfarm'Tobs  near 
their  homes  to  complete  their  year-round 
employment.  The  migrant  farm  family, 
then,  is  mobile  but  not  rootless.  It  seeks 
as  much  stability  as  its  perilous  occupa- 
tion will  allow.  By  extending  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  to  this  group  the  Gov- 
ernment would  enhsmce  Its  stability.  The 
long  range  benefits  both  to  the  farm 
working  families  and  to  society  as  a 
whole  are  obvious.  By  increasing  their 
stabUity  we  would  enable  their  children 
to  have  the  same  continuity  in  educa- 
tion that  the  children  of  other  workers 
enjoy — a  continuity  that  Is  essential  to 


scholastic  success  and  eventual  upward 
mobility. 

Mechanization  is  further  disrupting 
the  migrant  way  of  life,  forcing  families 
out  of  the  migrant  stream  and  into  ur- 
ban ghettos  where,  if  they  carmot  com- 
pete successfully  for  the  limited  number 
of  unskilled  jobs  available,  they  must  go 
on  welfare  to  survive.  For  many  this 
marks  the  beginning  of  family  demor- 
alization and  distintegration,  with  all  of 
the  attendant  social  evils  of  "genera- 
tional dependency"  and  delinquency. 
From  a  social  point  of  view,  from  a  gov- 
ernment point  of  view,  from  a  human 
point  of  view,  this  Is  a  far  more  expensive 
course  than  the  one  proposed.  We  can 
help  break  that  pattern  by  extending  to 
these  farmworkers  unemplosTnent  insur- 
ance. It  will  give  them  the  stability  all 
people  need  to  better  their  circumstances. 
It  will  help  them  to  become  full-fledged 
members  of  a  permanent  community. 

No  occupation  is  more  hazardous  than 
that  of  the  farmworker,  who  must  oft€n 
take  his  wife  and  sons  and  daughters 
into  the  fields  to  eke  out  enough  income 
to  survive  the  full  year.  In  1967  there 
were  2,700  fatal  accidents  and  230,000 
disabling  injuries  in  agriculture.  The 
percentage  increase  in  fatalities  and  dis- 
abling injuries  in  farmwork  led  all  other 
industries  during  the  past  10  years.  In 
California,  a  major  agricultural  State, 
the  occupational  disease  rate  among 
farmworkers  in  1967  was  more  than  50 
percent  higher  than  the  next  leading 
Industrie  and  three  times  higher  than  the 
average  of  all  other  industries. 

But  neither  statistics  nor  rational 
arguments  will  prevail  against  closed 
minds  and  hearts,  so  once  again  I  appeal 
to  the  humanity  of  my  colleagues.  The 
cost  of  our  failure  to  act  will  quite  liter- 
ally be  paid  in  himian  lives.  The  cost  of 
our  approving  this  action  will  be  small 
compared  to  the  benefits  to  farmwork- 
ers and  to  the  larger  society. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
Representative  from  the  only  State 
which  extends  unemployment  compen- 
sation to  agricultural  workers  on  a  man- 
datory basis,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
motion  to  recommit  to  be  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  O'Hara) 
with  Instructions  to  accept  the  Senate 
amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  proposal  is  a  modest 
one,  less  extensive,  in  fact,  than  what 
the  administration  itself  has  proposed. 
Only  farm  employers  with  eight  or  more 
workers  each,  employed  for  26  or  more 
weeks  would  fall  imder  the  coversige. 
The  so-called  family  farm  will  not  be 
included. 

The  major  objection  to  this  proposal 
is  not  that  farmworkers  do  not  deserve 
to  be  covered,  for  the  virtues  of  farm 
workers  have  been  extolled  unanimously 
by  Members  of  this  body.  It  is  not  that 
the  prograto  would  be  difScult  to  ad- 
minister, for  the  administration  Itself 
has  proposed  an  even  more  extensive 
program.  The  objection  Is  that  the  cost 
will  be  too  high. 

Let  us,  then,  look  at  Hawaii's  experi- 
ence. Hawaii's  experience  shows  that  the 
cost  to  the  farm  employer  has  been 
less — I  repeat — has  been  less  than  to 
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the  nonfarm  employer.  In  1964,  for  ex- 
ample, it  was  1  percent  to  the  farm 
employer  on  the  basis  of  percentage  of 
the  payroll,  as  compared  to  1.6  percent 
to  the  nonfarm  employer. 

In  1965  and  1966  the  figures  were  1 
percent  for  farm  employment  and  1.3 
percent  for  nonfarm  employment.  In 
1967  and  1968,  for  farm  employment  1.1 
percent  of  payroU,  and  for  nonfarm 
employment  1.6  percent.  So  the  experi- 
ence of  the  only  State,  which  for  11  years 
now  has  had  mandatory  imemployment 
compensation  for  agricultiural  workers, 
shows  that  the  cost  Is  far  less  in  the 
agricultural  industry  than  in  nonagri- 
cultural  industry.  This.  I  beUeve,  ought 
to  dispel  all  fears  on  the  part  of  Members 
who  feel  that  this  program  would  be  too 
costly  to  be  borne  by  farm  employers. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATSXJNAGA.  I  gladly  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  much  ado  made  here  over  the  fact 
that  once  the  employer  is  covered,  he  is 
going  to  have  to  pay  for  employees  who 
do  not  reach  the  coverage  stage  them- 
selves, but  is  not  the  same  thing  true 
with  the  industrial  employers  today  who 
are  covered?  Once  they  reach  the  cover- 
age, they  pay  for  all  their  people  based 
on  their  payroll  and  not  on  how  often 
people  work.  Is  that  not  true  in  industry 

too? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  In  that  connection.  I  might 
point  out  that  the  law  presently  covers 
building  and  road  construction  workers, 
and  the  cost  is  as  high  as  10  percent  of 
the  total  payroll,  including  seasonal 
workers.  Certainly  no  one  would  suggest 
that  coverage  of  these  construction 
workers  should  be  discontinued  because 
of  the  high  cost. 

Even  with  15,463  seasonal  workers  m 
the  pineapple  industry  in  Hawaii,  the 
cost  to  the  employer  has  been  as  low 
as  1.1  percent.  This  low  cost  experience 
in  Hawaii's  11-year  history  of  unem- 
ployment compensation  for  agricultural 
workers  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
cost  of  extending  coverage  to  agricultural 
workers  as  proposed  in  the  Senate 
amendment  would  be  far  less  than  in  the 
construction  industry.  For  this  reason. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  agricultural  worker 
should  be  granted  equal  consideration. 

Acceptance  of  the  Senate  amendment 
would  be  a  prudent  but  important  first 
step  toward  giving  equal  treatment,  long 
overdue  to  the  agricultural  worker  who 
forms  the  backbone  of  our  Nation's 
economy.  ,  .„  ^^ 

Mr.  GORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  GORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  have  refreshed  my  memory  on  what 
was  said  by  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin. There  is  a  difference  in  the  Senate 
version  from  that  which  we  voted  on  in 
the  committee,  there  was  a  substantial 
support  In  that  committee  for  covering 
employers  who  employed  eight  employees 
for  26  weeks.  Second,  we  did  restrict  the 


people  covered  to  those  who  earned  at 
least  $750  per  quarter.  There  would  be 
almost  no  hardship  to  anybody  with  or 
without  that  limitation.  Certainly  it  Is 
a  badly  needed  improvement  in  the  field 
of  farm  labor.  If  we  are  going  to  be  able 
to  solve  our  farm  labor  problems  in  an 
orderly  fashion,  we  are  going  to  have  to 
extend  the  same  kind  of  protection  to 
them  that  we  do  to  the  industrial  workers. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  a  yes  vote  on  the 
O'Hara  motion. 

Mr.  WATTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 8  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  passed  this  bill,  as 
has  been  said  heretofore,  through  this 
House  by  a  large  majority.  It  was  passed 
by  the  Senate  and,  among  other  things, 
an  amendment  was  put  in  it,  that  was 
Ill-conceived,  which  covers  farmers.  Cer- 
tainly everybody  recognizes  that  there 
are  many  farm  laborers  who,  under  the 
right  kinds  of  conditions  and  after  ap- 
propriate legislation  has  been  enacted, 
are  entitled  to  the  same  coverage  as  some 
employees  of  other  industries.  But  this 
motion  that  shall  be  made  will  adopt  a 
hodge-podge  amendment  put  in  by  the 
Senate  that  will  not  do  what  its  pro- 
ponents think  it  will  do  and  will  work 
a  tremendous  hardship  on  the  farming 
industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  went  to  conference. 
We  agreed  unanimously,  both  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House,  on  a  conference  re- 
port that  extends  coverage  under  our 
unemployment  compensation  system  to 
practically  5  million  more  people. 

In  our  report  we  ordered  that  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  make  an  expenditious 
and  extensive  study  of  the  proper  way 
to  cover  farm  labor,  so  that  it  will  not 
be  a  tremendous  impediment  to  our 
farmers  and  so  that  it  will  do  something 
to  help  those  farm  laborers  who  work 
for  long  times  and  then  are  laid  off 
from  work. 

I  am  sure  that  they  will  come  forth 
with  a  sound  program,  and  perhaps  one 
we  can  live  with. 

In  addition  to  that,  in  Connecticut  a 
university  is  making  a  study  of  the  same 
situation.  Ohio  University  is  making  a 
study  of  the  same  situation. 

I  beg  the  Members  not  to  go  off  half 
cocked  and  adopt  something  that  all  of 
us  are  going  to  be  sorry  was  adopted. 

Certainly,  to  put  the  farmers  under 
imemployment  compensation  would  cost 
a  tremendous  sum  of  money,  close  to  10 
percent  of  payroll.  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  the  situation  in  Hawaii.  Per- 
haps there  is  plenty  of  work  there  for  the 
farmers  the  year  round.  But  that  is  not 
the  testimony  before  us  by  all  the  State 
agencies.  The  Interstate  Conference, 
which  represents  aU  the  administrators 
of  employment  security,  meets,  and  they 
adopt  recommendations  that  Congress 
should  enact  and  that  the  States  shotdd 
enact.  They  testified  before  our  com- 
mittee and  they  said  that  of  all  the  prop- 
ositions that  were  before  that  confer- 
ence the  one  which  weis  most  certainly 
adopted  was  to  not  put  farmworkers  un- 
der compensation  at  this  time  until  a 
further  study  was  made  and  a  sound 
method  had  been  developed  for  putting 
them  under  it. 


What  would  be  done  if  we  put  the  big 
farmers  under  it?  Right  off  the  reel, 
there  will  be  a  big  scramble  such  as  is 
going  on  today  for  farm  labor.  Nearly 
all  of  our  farm  labor  has  moved  to  in- 
dustry as  it  is.  What  will  happen  is  that 
there  would  be  four  or  five  big  farmers  in 
a  little  community,  perhaps  under  it, 
and  all-lhe  rest  of  the  fanners,  the  little 
ones  Uk?  me,  would  be  out  from  under  it. 
The  little  ones  will  have  the  toughest 
problem  in  the  world  of  getting  any  part 
of  th£*farm  labor  to  work  for  us,  because 
the  other  boys  are  going  to  have  unem- 
ployment compensation.  They  are  going 
to  flock  to  the  places  where,  after  they 
work  for  a  series  of  farmers  for  13 
weeks — and  farming  is  the  most  seasonal 
of  all  occupations — they  can  then  draw 
unemployment  compensation  for  26 
weeks. 

I  want  to  reiterate  again  that  once  a 
farmer  gets  under  this,  under  the  Sen- 
ate amendment,  every  child  and  every 
woman  that  he  employs  even  for  1  day  or 
1  week,  outside  of  the  eight  who  qualified 
him,  he  is  certainly  going  to  have  to  pay 
for,  as  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Byrnes)  correctly  stated.  He  will 
pay  a  tax  on  them,  but  they  cannot  draw 
anything  imless  they  work  for  him  and 
other  farmers  long  enough  to  qualify, 
say,  for  example,  for  13  weeks. 

The  point  was  made  that  this  is  the 
same  as  it  is  tn  other  industries.  Cer- 
tainly it  isj^ut  the  farming  industry  Is 
a  very  seasonal  industry,  whereas  an  in- 
dustrial-type industry  is  not.  People  usu- 
ally do  not  shut  down  plants  during  the 
course  of  a  year. 

But  in  respect  to  harvesting,  the  wheat 
harvest,  the  grape  harvest,  the  tobacco 
harvest  or  whatever  harvest  one  might 
have,  it  is  necessary  to  call  in  a  lot  of 
extra  help.  They  must  have  them  at 
that  time.  They  may  not  need  them 
throughout  the  year,  and  they  do  not 
need  them.  But  they  will  have  to  pay  a 
tax  on  them  just  the  same,  and  the  work- 
ers will  get  no  benefit. 

Or,  if  they  are  able  to  work  for  a  total 
of  13  weeks,  which  would  probably  take 
them  through  that  harvest  season,  then 
what  would  happen?  They  would  im- 
mediately be  out  of  work  and  they  would 
draw  unemployment  compensation  for 
26  weeks.  Then  they  could  rest  for  13 
weeks  more,  and  that  year  would  be  gone. 
Then  probably  they  can  get  another  job 
during  the  harvest  season  to  cover  13 
weeks,  and  you  go  through  the  same 
rigmarole.  There  are  a  great  many 
complications,  but  after  we  get  the  in- 
formation we  need  it  can  be  worked  out. 
The  time  is  not  right  now,  until  we  get 
the  benefit  of  these  studies.  If  you  put 
them  under  it  now,  it  will  just  create 
chaos.  The  farmers  cannot  afford  to 
pay  the  10  percent.  So  what  are  you 
going  to  do?  You  will  make  tremendous 
deficit  employers  out  of  them,  and  you 
will  take  every  little  merchant  and  every 
manufacturer  and  everybody  else  now 
imder  unemployment  paying  taxes  and 
you  will  have  to  go  back  to  the  States 
and  precipitately  raise  those  rates  of  im- 
employment tax  on  people  who  are  not 
creating  the  problem  In  order  to  pay 
for  those  seasonal  workers  who  as  soon 
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as  the  harvest  is  over  are  out  of  work. 
Moreover,  any  State  that  wants  to  do 
it  today  can  do  so.  They  can  put  farmers 
under  it.  But  that  is^Ufierent  from  forc- 
ing them  under  it.  "Tne  Interstate  Con- 
ference action  shows  that  none  of  them 
wanted  it.  It  has  been  tried  and  found 
wanting  and  will  not  work.  I  say  to  you 
it  would  be  a  mistake  to  do  it  and  to 
run  the  risk  of  delaying  this  conference 
report  when  many  States  today  are  prac- 
tically out  of  unemployment  compensa- 
tion. We  do  have  a  triggering  device  for 
extended  benefits  in  here  that  will  be 
badly  needed,  if  it  is  not  needed  now, 
in  many  instances. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  voting 
today  to  recommit  H.R.  14705,  the  un- 
employment compensation  conference 
report,  with  instructions  to  extend  cov- 
erage to  farmworkers. 

The  unemployment  insurance  coverage 
which  was  proposed  to  the  Congress  on 
July  8,  1969,  would  affect  more  farm 
employerSiand  farmworkers  in  California 
than  in  any  other  State.  Nearly  half  of 
the  workers  who  would  be  covered  are 
employed  in  California. 

Thus  I  think  that  it  should  be  of  sub- 
stantial interest  to  the  House  that  farm 
employers  in  California  are  increasingly 
in  favor  of  Federal  unemployment  insur- 
ance coverage  of  farmworkers. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for  the 
increasing  support  for  unemployment  in- 
surance coverage  on  the  part  of  Cali- 
fornia farm  employers.  An  important 
factor  is  their  concern  that  they  may  be 
placed  at  an  interstate  competitive  cost 
disadvantage  in  selling  their  produce,  if 
California  passes  a  farm  coverage  law  or 
if  they  elect  to  cover  their  workers. 

Thus,  in  a  statement  submitted  to  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on 
behalf  of  approximately  12,000  citrus  and 
avocado  producers  In  Arizona  and  Cali- 
fornia, the  executive  vice  president  of  the 
Agriculture  Producers  Labor  Committee 
stated : 

One  argument  In  favor  of  extending  farm 
coverage  on  a  national  basis  is  that  Cali- 
fornia's cotton,  meat,  poultry,  cheese,  wine, 
citrus,  tomatoes,  vegetables  and  melons  must 
be  marketed  In  competition  with  the  same 
products  from  other  states:  that  national 
coverage  will  eliminate  an  element  of  unfair 
competition  between  the  states  In  the  mar- 
keting of  these  products. 

Also,  many  California  employers  have 
found  that  unemployment  insurance  is  a 
highly  worthwhile  part  of  their  labor- 
management  relations.  Hence,  some  765 
farm  employers  have  voluntarily  elected 
to  cover  their  18,000  workers.  They  have 
found  that  unemployment  insurance  sta- 
bilizes their  labor  force  and  results  in 
reduced  costs  of  recruitment  and  turn- 
over. In  other  words,  their  experience  has 
been  similar  to  that  of  nonagricultural 
employers.  And,  these  employers  have 
found  that  the  cost  of  unemployment 
insurance  coverage  for  their  workers  h&s 
been  moderate.  In  1968  the  benefit  cost 
rate  was  only  4.5  percent  of  taxable 
wages.  They  have  found  that  they  are 
better  able  to  compete  with  nonagricul- 
tural employers  in  attracting  workers. 

Coverage  imder  imemployment  insur- 


ance would  properly  place  the  cost  of 
fluctuations  in  farm  employment  on  the 
unemployment  insurance  progrsun  which 
was  designed  for  that  very  purpose.  Un- 
fortunately, much  of  the  cost  of  farm  un- 
employment is  now  met  under  the  wel- 
fare program.  I  know  that  the  House 
is  deeply  bothered  by  the  rapidly  rising 
costs  of  that  program. 
•  A  change  to  farmworker  coverage 
under  the  unemployment  insurance  pro- 
gram would  place  covered  farmworkers 
in  a  more  equitable  position  vis-a-vis  the 
great  majority  of  other  workers,  in  that 
entitlement  to  income  during  spells  of 
unemployment  would  be  an  earned  right 
under  an  insurance  program,  rather  than 
a  welfare  grant  based  on  need. 

I  urge  that  H.R.  14705  be  amended  to 
provide  for  coverage  of  agricultural 
Workers,  at  least  to  the  extent  recom- 
mended by  the  President. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  State 
of  California  provides  more  benefits  for 
the  farmworker,  permanent  and  migrant, 
than  any  other  State.  Working  condi- 
tions, living  conditions,  housing,  and 
wages  are  better  in  California  than  most 
every  other  State.  Even  so  all  of  these 
factors  could  be  improved — and  should 
be. 

There  should  be  a  system  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation  for  farmworkers — 
all  farmworkers. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  to  pro- 
vide benefits  for  farmworkers  throughout 
the  United  States  comparable  to  the 
benefits  provided  in  California. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
O'Hara)  has  made  an  emotional  appeal 
for  unemployment  compensation  for 
farmworkers.  In  the  past  his  recommen- 
dations in  the  farm  labor  field  have  prej- 
udiced the  farmworker  and  agriculture 
in  general. 

This  problem  is  urgent.  Legislation  is 
necessary.  But  facts  are  more  persuasive 
than  emotional  oratory. 

California  has  studied  this  problem 
seriously  for  some  time  and  has  not  yet 
devised  a  satisfactory  system.  Before  we 
pass  a  Federal  law  on  this  subject,  we 
should  know  a  lot  more  about  the  facts. 

I  therefore  oppose  any  parliament \ry 
motion  which  on  the  face  appears  to 
benefit  farmworkers,  but  which  in  fact 
is  ill  considered,  inadequately  studied, 
and  not  ready  for  deliberation  by  the 
House. 

The  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Mn,LS),  and  the  rank- 
ing member,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Byrnes)  have  made  persua- 
sive argimients  for  considering  the  sub- 
ject of  unemployment  compensation  for 
farmworkers  at  a  later  time  to  avoid 
jeopardizing  this  important  bill  which 
is  so  necessary  to  so  many  unemployed 
workers. 

For  those  who  really  want  to  help  the 
unadvantaged  farmworker,  they  can  ad- 
vocate and  vote  for  many  other  well- 
known  working  benefits — minimmn 
wage,  disability  insurance,  better  hours 
and  working  conditions — which  are 
wholly  inadequate  In  most  States. 

The  proposal  for  nationwide  unem- 
ployment compensation  for  farmworkers 


Is  not  ready  for  passage  today.  It  re- 
quires more  experience  and  study — but  I 
hope  it  will  come  soon. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
here  in  my  hand  a  resolution  by  the  As- 
sociated Farmers  of  California,  Inc.  It 
says,  in  part: 

Whereas,  farm  labor  In  California  falU 
into  two  general  categories:  the  permanent 
worker  and  the  seasonal  or  migratory 
worker,  and 

Whereas,  the  former  does  not  need  unem- 
ployment Insurance  and  the  seasonal  work- 
er's motivation  would  be  lost  with  un- 
employment Insurance, 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  As- 
sociated Farmers  of  California.  Inc.  will  vig- 
orously oppose  In  principle  any  legislation 
designed  to  Include  farm  workers  under  any 
program  of  trnemplojrment  Insurance. 

I  have  heard  untenable  arguments  be- 
fore, but  I  must  say  this  one  wins  the 
mink-lined  bathtub. 

The  farmers  say  permanent  agricul- 
tural workers  do  not  need  unemployment 
compensation  because  their  jobs  are 
permanent.  Clerks  and  engineers  and 
civil  servants  and  a  lot  of  other  people 
have  "permanent"  jobs  too.  but  some- 
times they  turn  out  to  be  not  all  that 
permanent.  That  is  what  unemployment 
compensation  is  for.  If  we  were  to  follow 
the  Associated  Farmers'  reasoning,  we 
would  have  to  cancel  the  entire  com- 
pensation program  for  everybody. 

The  second  reason  given,  that  sea- 
sonal workers  would  lose  their  motiva- 
tion, is  just  as  ridiculous.  The  payments 
will  be  better  than  nothing,  but  they  will 
be  small  indeed.  And  they  will  not  con- 
tinue for  more  than  half  a  year. 

If  anyone  feels  that  farmworkers  are 
naturally  Isizy,  that  they  will  work  less 
if  unemployment  money  is  available  to 
them — I  suggest  you  try  this  kind  of  work 
for  awhile.  It  is  the  most  grueling,  back- 
breaking  work  I  know  of.  Whatever  else 
one  may  say  about  farmworkers,  they 
are  not  lazy. 

Before  I  go  any  further,  I  do  not  want 
to  appear  to  be  attacking  farmers  in  gen- 
eral. The  Associated  Farmers  are  only 
one  group.  Others  are  more  humane  and 
enlightened.  The  California  Farm  Bu- 
reau in  Yolo  County,  for  example,  favors 
a  national  compulsory  unemployment 
dnsurance  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  something  the 
country  needs,  and  it  is  a  disgrace  we  did 
not  have  it  a  long  time  ago.  I  commend 
President  Nixon  and  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment for  their  stand. 

The  treatment  of  farm  laborers  in  this 
country  is  something  none  of  us  can 
regard  with  anything  but  shsune.  If 
there  is  anyone  who  was  not  aware  of 
the  Inhuman  conditions  under  which 
farm  laborers  live  and  work,  Senator 
MoNDALE's  current  hearings  should  be 
eye  openers. 

We  all  know  there  is  only  one  reason 
why  farm  laborers  get  the  short  end 
time  after  time:  they  are  not  powerful 
politically.  We  have  kept  them  unedu- 
cated, poor,  disorganized,  and  beat 
down,  and  there  has  not  been  much  they 
could  do  to  press  their  case.  They  caimot 
throw  cocktaU  parties  or  contribute  to 
campaigns.  Most  of  them  cannot  even 
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vote.  This  is  going  to  change,  and  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  ttie  sooner  the  better. 

But  right  now,  we  have  to  give  them 
this  unemployment  insurance.  It  will  not 
solve  their  problems.  But  it  will  help. 
They  need  it  and,  as  a  matter  of  Justice, 
there  is  no  defensible  reason  for  denying 
It  to  them. 

The  SPEAKER.  All  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

MOTION    TO    RECOMMTT    OrTERED   BY    MR.    O'HARA 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  conference  report? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  I  am,  in  its  present  form, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  O'Hara  moves  to  recommit  the  con- 
rerence  report  on  the  bill  HJl.  14705  to  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  with  Instructions  to 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  to 
agree  to  Senate  Amendment  No.  9  extend- 
ing unemployment  comjjenflatlon  to  agrlcul- 
ttiral  labor  employed  by  persons  who  employ 
eight  or  more  workers  during  each  of  26  or 
more  weeks. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  170,  nays  219,  not  voting  42, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  231] 
YEAS— 170 


Adams 

Culver 

Gonzalez 

Addabbo 

Daniels,  N  J. 

Green,  Pa. 

.\nderaon. 

de  la  Garza 

Guds 

Calif. 

Delaney 

Halpem 

Annunzlo 

Dent 

Hamilton 

Ashley 

Dlggs 

Hanley 

Barrett 

DlngeU 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Bell.  Oallf. 

Donohue 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Bennett 

Dulskl 

Harrington 

Blaggl 

Dwyer 

Hathaway 

Blester 

Eckhardt 

Hawkins 

BlQsham 

Edmondson 

Hays 

Blatnik 

Edwards,  Calif 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

Boland 

Ellberg 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Boiling 

Evans.  Colo. 

Helstoekl 

Biademas 

Farbet«ln 

Hlck-s 

Brasco 

Fascell 

Hollfleld 

Brooks 

Felghan 

Horton 

Brown.  Calif. 

Flood 

Howard 

Burton.  Calif. 

Foley 

Hungate 

Button 

Ford. 

Jacobs 

Byrne,  Pa. 

William  D. 

Johnson,  Calif 

Carey 

Praser 

Karth 

CeUer 

Prtedel 

Kastenmeler 

Clark 

Pulton,  Pa. 

Kluczynskl 

Clay 

Fulton,  Tean. 

Koch 

Cohelan    -- 

Qarmatz 

Kyroa 

Conte 

Oaydos 

Leggett 

Conyers 

Glalmo 

Long,  Md. 

Corman 

Gibbons 

Lowensteln 

Lujan 
McCarthy 
McFall 
Macdonald, 

Madden 

Mathlas 

Matsimaga 

Meeds 

Melcher 

MesklU 

Mlkva 

Miller,  OaUf . 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mollohan 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morse 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 

Nedzl 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Hara 

GKonskl 


Abbltt 
Abernethy 
Adair 
Albert 
Alexander 
Anderson,  HI. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Aspinall 
Ayres 
Beall,  Md. 
Belcher 
Berry 
Betts 
Bevlll 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Bogga 
Bow 
Bray 
Brinkley 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl,  N.O. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Bush 

Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
Camp 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
ChappeU 
Clancy 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins 
Colmer 
Conable 
Corbett 
Coughlln 
jCowger 
Crane 
Daniel.  Va. 
Davis.  Wis. 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Dennis 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Downing 
Duncan 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Erlenbom 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Fallon 
Flndley 
Fish 
Fisher 


Olsen 
O'NeUl.  Mass. 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Pettis 

PhUbln 

Pike 

Podell 

Price,  111. 

Puclnskl 

Qule 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rees 

Reld.  N.V. 

Relfel 

Reuss 

Rle-le 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

St  Germain 

NAYS— 219 

nowers 

Flynt 

Ford,  Gerald'R 

Foreman    / 

Fountain  ' 

Frellnghuyi 

Prey 

Fuqua 

Gallflanakls 

Gettys 

Goldwater 

Goodllng 

Green,  Oreg. 

Grlfflu 

GrlfBths 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Hagan 

Haley 

Hall 

Hammer- 

achmldt 
Harsba 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hebert 
Henderson 
Hogan 
Hull 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
jarman 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Kazen 
Kee 
Keith 
Kleppe 
Kuykendall 
Kyi 

Landgrebe 
Landrum 
Langen 
Latta 
Lennon 
Lloyd 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McClure 
Mcculloch 
McDade 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
MoEwen 
McKneally 
McMillan 
Mahon 
Mann 
Marsh 
Martin 
May 
Mayne 
Michel 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mills 
Mlnshall 
Mlze 
Mlzell 

Montgomery 
Moit.on 
Myers 
Natcher 


Schener 

Sisk 

Smith,  Iowa 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Stokes 

SuUUTin 

Symington 

Thompson,  NJ'. 

Tleman 

Tunney 

Udall 

Van  Deerlin 

Vanlk 

VlROTltO 

Waldle 
Watklns 
Whalen 
Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Yates 
Yatron 
Zablockl 
Zwach 


NOT  VOTINa — 43 


Itman 
•erklns 
Plmle 
Poa^e 
Poff 

Preyer,  N.C. 
Price,  Tex. 
Pryor,  Ark. 
Puicell 
QulUen 
Reld,  ni. 
Rivers 
R(5berts 
Rogers,  Pla. 
Rostenkowskl 
Roth 
Rousselot 
Ruth 
Sandman 
Satterfleld 
Say  lor 
Schadeberg 
Scherle 
Schmltz 
Schneebell 
Schwengel 
Scott 
Sebellua 
Shipley 
Shrlver 
Bikes 
Skublta 
Slack 

Smith,  Oallf. 
Smith,  N.Y. 
Snyder 
Springer 
Stafford 
Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stubblefleld 
Taft 
Talcott 
Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 
Teague,  Tex 
Thompson,  Ga. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Ullman 
Vander  Jagt 
Waggonner 
Wampler 
Watson 
Watts 
Whalley 
White 
Whltehurst 
Whitten 
Wldnall 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Winn 
Wold 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Young 
Zlon 


Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Baring 
Brock 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burton,  Utah 
Caffery 
Chlsbolm 
Cramer 
Ctmnlngham 
Daddario 
Davis,  Oa. 
Dawson 
Dom 
Dowdy 


Edwards,  La. 

Oallagher 

GUbert 

Gray 

Hanna 

Hosmer 

Ichord 

Jones,  Tenn. 

King 

Klrwan 

Long,  la. 

Lukens 

MacGregor 

MaUllard 

Murphy,  N.Y. 


Ottlnger 

Pickle 

Pollock 

Powell 

Rarick 

Rhodes 

Rogers,  Colo. 

RoudebuBh 

Ryan 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

Welcker 

Wilson.  Bob 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Hanna  for,  with  Mr.  Long  of  Ix)ul8lana 
against. 

Mr.  Ryan  for,  with  Mr.  Rarick  against. 

Mr.  Daddario  for,  with  Mr.  Pickle  against. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr. 
Edwards  of  Louisiana  against. 

Mr.  Gilbert  for,  with  Mr.  Dorn  against. 

Mr.  Gallagher  for,  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Ten- 
nessee against. 

Mr.  Gray  for,  with  Mr.  Dowdy  against. 

Mr.  Dawson  for,  with  Mr.  King  against. 

Mr.  Klrwan  for,  with  Mr.  Rhodee  against. 

Mr.  Ottlnger  for,  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson 
against. 

Mrs.  Chlsholm  for,  with  Mr.  Cunningham 
against. 

Mr.  Powell  for,  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Ichord  with   Mr.   Burton   of  Utah. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Hosmer., 

Mr.  Stuckfty  with  Mr.  MalUlard. 

J.lr.  Welcker  with  Mr.  PoUock. 

Mr.  MacGregor  with  Mr.  Luken^. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Caffery. 

Mr.  HUBERT  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  LUJAN  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  open. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Hays)  .  The  question  Is  on  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordere^. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  388,  nays  3,  answered 
"present"  1,  not  voting  39,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  282] 
YEAS— 388 


Abbltt 

Beall,  Md. 

Broomfleld 

Abernethy 

Belcher 

Brotzman 

Adair 

Bell,  Calif. 

Brown,  Calif. 

Adams 

Bennett 

Brown,  Mich. 

Addabbo 

Berry 

Brown,  Ohio 

Albert 

Betts 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

Alexander 

Bevlll 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Anderson, 

Blaggl 

Buchanan 

Calif. 

Blester 

Burke,  Mass. 

Anderson,  111. 

Bingham 

Burleson,  Tex 

Anderson, 

Blackburn 

Burllscn,  Mo. 

Tenn. 

Blanton 

Burton,  Calif. 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Blatnlk 

Bush 

Andre  vre, 

Boggs 

Button 

N.  Dak. 

Boland 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Annun;do 

Boiling 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Arends 

Bow 

Cabell 

Ashbrook 

Brademas 

Carey 

Ashley 

Brasco 

Carter 

Aspinall 

Bray 

Casey 

Ayres 

Brinkley 

Cederberg 

Barrett 

Brooks 

CeUer 
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Chamberlain 
ChappeU 
ChlsboUn 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Collins 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Corman 
Coughlln 
Cowger 
Crane 
Culver 
Daniel,  Va. 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Dennis 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dlggs 
Dlngell 
Danohue 
Downing 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
Dwj'er 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Ellberg 
Erlenbom 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evins.  Tenn. 
Fallon 
Farbsteln 
Fascell 
Felghan 
Plodley 
Fish 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Foley 

Pord,  Gerald  R. 
Pord, 

William  D. 
Foreman 
Fountain 
Praser 

Frelinghuysen 
Frey 
Frledel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
F\iqua 
Gallflanakls 
Garmatz 
Oaydos 
Gettys 
Glalmo 
Gibbons  '' 
Gilbert 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Green,  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
.Orlffin 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Ragan 
Haley 

ma   . 

Halpem 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 

Hansen,  Idaho 
'Hansen,  Wash. 
Harrington 


Harsha 

Harvey 

Hastings 

Kithaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hubert 


Patmao 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

PerkinB 

Pettis 

PhUbin 


Hechlar,  W.  Va.  Pike 
Heckler,  Mass.    Plrnte 
Helstoskl 


Henderson 

Hicks 

Hogan 

Hollfleld 

Horton 

Howard 

HtUl 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif.  Rees 
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Price,  111. 
Price,  Tex. 
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Kyros 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

Ijinsen 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Long.  Md. 

Lowensteln 

Lujan 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCuIloch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McPaU 
McKneally 
McMillan 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mann 
Marsh 
Martin 
Mathlas 
Matsunaga 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Meskill 
Michel 
Mlkva 

Miller,  Calif. 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mills 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 
MlnahaU 
Mlze 
Mlzell 
Mollohan 
Monagan 
Montgomery , 
Moorhead      •' 
Morgan 
Morse 
Morton 
Mosher 
Moss 

Mvirphy,  HI. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
NU 
Obey 
O'Konskl 
Olsen 
O'Neal,  Ga. 
O'Neill,  Mass. 
Passman 


Reld,  N.Y. 

Relfel 

Reuss 

Rlegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers,  Pla. 

Rooney,.  N.Y. 

RooDeW|Pa. 

RosentRal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Say  lor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwencel 

Scott 

8ebell\a« 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Sisk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Taloott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Oallf. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thompson.  N  J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tlernan 

Tunney 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whitten 

Wldnall 


Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wold 


WolS 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

WyUe 

Wyman 

Yates 
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Young 
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Zlon 
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Baring 

Gallagher 

Murphy,  N.Y 

Brock 

Gray 

Ottlnger 

Burke,  Pla. 

Hanna 

Pickle 

Burton,  Utah 

Hosmer 

Pollock 

Caffery 

Ichord 

PoweU 

Cramer 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Rarick 

Cunningham 

King 

Rhodes 

Daddario 

Klrwan 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Davis,  Ga. 

Lloyd 

Roudebush 

Dawson 

Long,  La. 

Ryan 

Dom 

Lukens 

Stratton 

Dowdy 

MacGregor 

Symington 

Edwards,  La. 

MaUllard 

Welcker 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Daddario  for,  with  Mr.  O'Hara  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Burton 
of  Utah. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Dorn  with  Mr.  Llojd. 

Mr.  Caffery  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Horlda. 

Mr.  Rarick  with  Mr.  MacGregor. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Byan  with  Mr.  Welcker. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Mallllard. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  PoUock. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Dowdy. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Klrwan  with  Mr.  PoweU. 

Mr.  Ottlnger  with  Mr.  Symilngton. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Daddario).  If  he  had  been 
present,  he  would  have  voted  "yea. "  I 
voted  "nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and 
vote  "present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  desiring 
to  do  so  ma^have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  conference  report  just 
adopted. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ELECTION  TO  COMMITTEE  ON 
HOUSE  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  a  privileged  resolution  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 


H.  BBS.  1158 
Resolved,  That  John  G.   Schmltz  of  CaU- 
fornia  be,  and  he  Is  hereby,  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  standing  committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  House  Administration. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR,  AND 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL- 
FARE, AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1971 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  the  further  consideration 
of  the  bUl  (H.R.  18515)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing Jime  30,  1971,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITIEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  18515,  with 
Mr.  HoLiFiELD  in  tlie  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Committee 
rose  on  yesterday,  the  Clerk  had  read 
down  to  and  including  line  2  on  page  12 
of  the  bill  and  there  was  pending  an 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Mass8w:husetts   (Mr.  Boland). 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  bill  is  $167,632,000 
over  the  budget,  for  these  programs 
itemized  in  the  substitute  offered  by  the 
gentleman    from    Massachusetts     (Mr. 

BOLAWD ) . 

To  summarily  increase  this  bill  for 
just  these  items  by  another  $360  mil- 
lion— or  47  i>ercent — makes  a  mockery  of 
the  deliberations  of  our  subccwnmittee. 

Figures  in  the  gentleman's  amendment 
would  appear  to  bring  each  of  these  items 
up  to  the  full  authorizing  level,  but  we 
have  heard  the  arguments  of  these  full- 
funding  enthusiasts  before. 

There  Is  always  the  temptation  when 
this  bill  comes  to  the  floor  for  Members 
to  be  the  champions  of  a  variety  of  very 
special  causes.  And  there  are  some  of  us 
who  can  and  have  been  awarded  some 
very  beautifully  worded  citations  and 
handsomely  engraved  placques  for  our 
efforts.  But  I  am  reminded  of  what  our 
good  friend  John  Byrnes,  the  ranking 
member  of  the  tax-writing  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  said  just  the  other 
evening.  He  could  not  recall  any  instance 
when  a  member  of  his  committee  or  this 
House  was  given  any  kind  of  special 
award  for  raising  the  taxes  to  provide 
all  these  goodies  we  are  going  to  bestow 
upon  the  people. 

Now  a  large  part  of  the  money  in  the 
gentleman's  amendment  is  for  aid  to 
medical  schools,  but  there  is  an  enormous 
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amount  of  money  In  this  bill  which  will 
ultimately  go  to  medical  schools. 

There  is  $150.6  million  for  institutional 
support.  A  significant  increase  over  the 
$128.9  million  appropriated  last  year. 

There  is  $91.9  million  for  student  as- 
sistance, another  increase  over  the  $68 
million  available  for  1970. 

There  is  $126.1  million  for  construction 
of  teaching  facilities. 

For  the  health  manpower  training  pro- 
gram of  the  NIH,  the  budget  proposed 
fiscal  1971  appropriations  of  $382  million, 
an  increase  of  $31  million  over  the  1970 
funding  level.  Our  committee  added  an- 
other $18.7  million  for  manpower  train- 
ing, bringing  the  1971  amount  for  this 
purpose  to  $401  million — $50  million 
more  than  the  comparable  1970  figure. 

This  is  not  the  training  of  scientists 
for  research  work,  but  the  training  of 
professional  and  paraprofessional  per- 
sonnel who  wUl  work  directly  in  patient 
care. 

More  than  half  of  the  total  increase — 
$26  million — is  in  the  area  of  student  as- 
sistance. Under  the  student  loan  pro- 
grams, for  example,  we  will  provide  loan 
funds  for  19,250  health  professions  stu- 
dents and  22,300  nursing  students.  In 
both  instances,  the  number  of  students 
who  may  be  assisted  exceeds  the  budget 
request  by  more  than  8,500. 

But  that  is  not  all,  Mr.  Chairman.  Let 
me  continue.  There  is  $1,107,048,000  in 
this  bill  for  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health. 

That  is  $72.5  million  over  the  budget 
and  $131  million  over  1970.  Now  a  very 
large  share  of  that  research  and  training 
money  goes  to  medical  schools. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  you  actually 
realize  that  the  Federal  Government  now 
provides  over  50  percent  of  the  annual 
operating  expenses  of  the  Nation's  medi- 
cal schools. 

Let  me  turn  to  some  of  the  other  spe- 
cifics of  this  amendment.  It  would  add 
money  for  student  loans,  but  our  com- 
mittee has  already  added  $16  million  over 
the  budget  request  for  medical  and  nurs- 
ing student  loans. 

The  amendment  would  increase  funds 
for  traineeships,  but  we  are  already  pro- 
viding for  $22  million  plus. 

The  gentleman  would  add  money  for 
the  National  Heart  and  Limg  Institute, 
but  we  have  already  added  $6.7  million 
over  the  budget,  and  this  is  $17.4  million 
over  the  1970  level. 

The  amendment  would  add  money  for 
a  special  children's  dental  program,  but 
there  is  already  money  in  this  bill  to  get 
this  program  started. 

As  for  the  additional  amount  for  med- 
ical libraries,  we  have  $19.8  million  In 
this  bill  for  medical  libraries  which  Is 
double  the  figure  carried  In  the  bill  just 
5  years  ago.  So  that  should  give  clear 
indication  that  our  subcommittee  has 
been  more  Uian  generous  over  the  years 
on  this  item. 

The  amendment  would  add  money  for 
staffing  community  mental  health  cen- 
ters, but  our  committee  has  already 
added  $20  million  over  the  budget  giving 
us  a  total  of  more  than  $80  million,  an 
increase  over  last  year  of  $32.6  million. 


And  finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  re- 
spect to  the  add-on  for  Hill-Burton 
fimds,  there  seems  to  be  a  widespread 
misconception  that  Hill-Burton  grants 
are  the  only  form  of  Federal  assistance 
available  for  the  construction  and  mod- 
ernization of  hospitals  and  other  medical 
facilities.  This  is  simply  not  true. 

HEW  estimates  that  approximately 
$300  million  per  year  is  being  paid  for 
depreciation  reimbursement  to  hospitals 
and  other  facilities  through  the  medicare 
and  medicaid  programs.  These  payments 
relate  directly  to^capital  financing. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  administers  a  pro- 
gram of  guaranteed  loans — without  an 
overall  authorization  ceiling — for  the 
construction  of  nonprofit  hospitals. 

In  enacting,  over  the  President's  veto, 
the  Medical  Facilities  Construction  and 
Modernization  Amendments  of  1970,  the 
Congress  authorized  loan  guarantees 
with  interest  subsidies  for  the  construc- 
tion and  modernization  of  nonprofit 
health  facilities. 

This  Hill-Burton  appropriation  for 
fiscal  1971  must  be  considered  against 
this  backdrop. 

The  newly  authorized  loan  guarantee- 
interest  subsidy  program  is  especially 
important.  Beginning  in  1971,  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  through  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  will 
guarantee  loans  made  to  private  non- 
profit organizations  for  the  construction 
or  modernization  of  health  facilities  at  a 
total  amount  of  loans  guaranteed  of  $500 
million  per  year.  This  $500  million  wUl 
be  allocated  among  the  States  in  accord- 
ance with  their  population,  financial 
need,  and  respective  need  for  construc- 
tion and  modernization  of  facilities.  The 
Federal  interest  subsidy  is  established  by 
law  at  3  percent  per  annum. 

Under  the  bill  as  reported  by  our  com- 
mittee, $500  million  would  be  allocated 
among  the  States  in  fiscal  1971. 

As  in  the  older  Hill-Burton  grant  pro- 
gram, however,  the  State  Hill-Burton 
agencies  will  not  approve  firm  commit- 
ments against  the  entire  State  allocation 
during  the  first  year  in  which  it  is  avail- 
able. This  is  comparable  to  the  situation 
in  the  construction  grant  program, 
where  grant  funds  are  allocated  to  the 
States  in  the  fiscal  year  in  which  they 
are  appropriated,  but  the  majority  of 
these  funds  are  not  actually  committed 
at  the  State  level  until  the  following  fis- 
cal year.  Of  the  $500  million  loan  guar- 
antee program,  the  administration  esti- 
mates that  firm  commitments  approxi- 
mating $166  million  will  be  made  by  June 
30,  1971.  The  remainder  of  the  $500  mil- 
lion is  available  by  law  through  June  30, 
1973. 

To  summarize,  then,  our  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  approved:  Hill- 
Biui»n  construction  grants  amounting 
to  $172.2  million;  and,  a  $500  million 
loan  guarantee  allocation  for  fiscal  1971, 
of  which  $166  million  is  expected  to  be 
committed  with  the  $5  million  provided 
for  interest  subsidy. 

I  would  urge  Members  to  support  your 
committee  and  vote  down  this  $360  mil- 
lion add-on. 


Mr.  OIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  agree  that  what  the 
gentleman  is  suggesting  should  be  done 
in  the  interest  subsidy  program  and  also 
in  the  FHA  guarantee  for  hospitals  pro- 
gram. But,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
these  are  hopeful  desires  and,  in  fact, 
we  have  no  proof  that  they  are  going  to 
work  effectively,  particularly  in  these 
days  of  high  Interest  rates.  For  exsunple, 
in  the  case  of  the  FHA  hospital  program, 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is,  and  the  testi- 
mony developed  in  our  appropriations 
committee  this  year,  shows  that  this 
program  has  been  very  slow  in  getting  off 
the  ground  and  as  of  today  there  are  a 
total  of  six  Insurance  commitments,  that 
add  up  to  a  total  of  $42  million. 

I  know  that  the  gentleman  knows 
there  are  hospitals  in  this  Nation  which 
could  each  alone  use  $42  million  for 
expansion.  So  this  FHA  program,  al- 
though it  sounds  good  and  although  the 
purposes  are  meritorious,  are  really  not 
making  much  of  an  impact  on  the  $11 
billion  shortage. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  The  gentleman  well 
knows  if  there  is  a  choice  between  grants 
and  loans,  everyone  is  going  to  take  the 
grant. 

We  are  just  embarking  here  on  a  new* 
approach. 

You  say  it  is  long  in  coming.  And  I  say 
let  us  get  on  with  it  as  provided  in  the 
new  enabling  legislation.  There  have 
been  some  delays,  but  I  submit  it  is  a 
good  program  and  we  ought  to  move  for- 
ward with  it  and  give  it  a  chance  to 
operate. 

Mr.  OIAIMO.  In  effect,  what  we  are 
doing  in  these  programs  is  to  compel 
them  to  go  out  and  borrow  money  at  any-' 
where  from  9  to  10  percent,  which  based 
upon  the  millions  of  dollars  involved, 
means  that  the  hospitals  will  be  pasHtag 
literally  millions  of  dollars  in  interest 
each  year  when  in  fact  under  a  direct 
grant  program  the  Government  could  get 
the  money  cheaper. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

IN  THE  OVERALL  BEST  INTEREST  OF  THK 
INDIVIDTJAL  CITIZEN 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  niunber  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  approach  the  pending  problem 
from  the  broad  basis  of  the  Nation's  wel- 
fare, encompassing  the  50  States  and  the 
more  than  200  million  American  citizens. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Michel)  spoke  of  the  difficulty  of  secur- 
ing loans.  Loans  are  difficult  to  secure — 
in  significant  measure — because  over- 
spending by  Government  has  contributed 
to  inflation,  tight  money,  and  high  in- 
terest rates.  What  is  proposed  in  the 
pending  amendment  will,  in  my  opinion, 
serve  to  aggravate  the  already  serious 
situation. 

THE   NATIONAL  DEBT 

Twenty-three  days  ago — on  Jime  30 — 
the  national  debt  was  $373  billion.  In  the 
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last  4  years — fron^  June  1966  to  June 
1970 — it  has  gone  up  by  $53  billion.  No 
wonder  you  cannot  get  loans  for  pro- 
grams. The  national  debt  is  now  crowd- 
ing $400  billion.  Earlier  this  year,  we 
voted  a  $395  billion  ceiling. 

BUYING  POWER   OF  THE   DOLLAR 

The  buying  power  of  the  dollar  lost  6 
percent  last  year,  calendar  year  1969. 
That  is  for  all  of  us,  including  widows, 
orphans,  the  rich  and  the  poor — every- 
body. In  the  last  3  years,  calendar  years 
1967-1969,  the  dollar  lost  13  percent  of 
its  buying  power.  The  buying  power  of 
the  dollar  of  the  rich  and  the  poor  is 
fading  each  month,  and  there  are  those 
who  would  seemingly  seek  to  erode  it 
further. 

RECENT   BUDGET   DEFICITS APPALLING 

Budget  deficits  in  recent  years  liave 
been  appalling.  Omitting  the  trust  funds 
such  as  those  for  social  security  and 
highways — because  they  are  collected  for 
and  pledged  only  to  trust  fund  pur- 
poses— the  deficit  in  Federal  funds  in  the 
fiscal  year  1967  was  $9,869  million.  In 
fiscal  1968,  it  was  $28,379  million.  In  fis- 
cal 1969,  it  was  $5,490  million.  In  fiscal 
1970,  concluded  just  23  days  ago,  the 
latest  official  executive  branch  estimate — 
issued  May  19 — is  $11  billion.  It  may  well 
be  higher  when  the  final  tally  is  made. 

For  the  current  fiscal  year  1971,  $10 
billion  is  the  tentative  estimate  of  the 
executive  branch  as  of  last  May  19. 

For  the  5  years,  1967-1971,  the  Federal 
funds  deficit  on  this  basis  is  over  $64,700 
miUion.  And  it  could  very  well  prove  to 
be  $10  billion  more  than  that  when  the 
fiscal  year  is  closed  out. 

There  is  a  distinct  possibility  that  the 
Federal  funds  deficit  for  the  current  fis- 
cal year  1971  could  go  as  high  as  $20 
billion. 

The  budget  for  fiscal  year  1972,  which 
will  come  to  Congress  next  January, 
could,  according  to  official  administration 
spokesmen,  reflect  a  "massive  deficit." 

OVERSPENDING A    DISSERVICE    TO    THE    NATION'S 

BEST   INTERESTS 

What  has  all  of  this  to  do  with  the 
pending  amendment  and  the  bill  before 
us?  It  has  a  lot  to  do  with  it.  It  has  a 
whale  of  a  lot  to  do  with  it. 

Sponsors  of  the  amendment  assert  that 
they  are  supporting  the  poor  and  the 
helpless.  They  say  the  question  is,  'T>o 
we  favor  money  considerations  or  do  we 
favor  human  values?"  I  plead  that  we 
favor  human  values  above  all  other  con- 
siderations, and  act  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  200  million  Americans  who  rely 
upon  us  for  leadership. 

The  inflation  to  which  governmental 
overspending  has  contributed  mightily 
and  is  still  contributing  tends  to  destroy 
the  poor.  The  rich  can,  and  in  a  meas- 
ure are,  protecting  themselves.  We  vote 
Federal  vrorkers  pay  raises  to  help  dis- 
count inilatlon.  Well-organized  union 
workers  can,  in  part,  take  care  of  them- 
selves. But  the  poor  people  in  the  ghetto, 
the  poor  people  in  the  rural  areas,  the 
people  on  pensions,  the  poor  migrants, 
and  the  great  middle-class  goierally — 
what  about  them?  Who  will  take  care  of 
them?  WUl  we  continue  to  make  their 


grocery  dollar  buy  less  and  less  for  them 
and  their  children?  Will  we? 

That  is  what  we  are  doing  as  of  now. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Flood,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mahon  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  5  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Permsylvania.  I  shall  not  use  the 
5  minutes. 

THE    INDIVIDUAL'S    STAKE 

What  about  the  stock  market?  The  lat- 
est figiu-es  I  have  seen  show  that  one  out 
of  every  six  Americans  owns  stock  of  some 
kind.  Why  have  people  lost  billions  in  the 
stock  market?  Why  have  your  neighbors 
lost  so  much?  Why  are  stocks  so  low? 
Many  people  believe  that  it  is  largely 
because  of  fiscal  uncertainty,  inflation, 
overspending  by  the  Government — not 
sufficiently  heeded  by  those  who  are  im- 
wUling  to  lay  the  hand  of  restraint  upon 
the  appropriation  of  Federal  fvmds. 

If  we  do  not  preserve  the  economic 
stability  of  our  country,  the  people  who 
will  be  hurt  most  are  the  underprivileged, 
the  undereducated,  the  poor  and  the  sick, 
and  the  great  middle  class  generally. 

An  enlightened  vote  for  the  poor  and 
the  needy  and  the  Nation's  welfare  is 
against  the  $362,000,000  add-on  to  this 
$18  billion  bill. 

I  do  not  see  why  any  Member  of  this 
House  could  not  satisfactorily  explain  his 
action  in  the  interest  of  the  American 
people  to  his  constituents,  by  voting 
against  tlus  proposed  add-on  to  a  bill 
which  is  already  $92  million  above  the 
budget  requests. 

I  repeat  what  has  been  said  in  effect  by 
others:  I  favor  restraint  not  because  I 
wish  to  save  money  but  because  I  wish 
to  save  people. 

As  we  approach  the  vote  on  the' amend- 
ment, I  hope  we  will  keep  in  mind  not  Just 
the  people  who  send  telegrams — because 
they  have  been  asked  to — and  not  just 
certain  problems  which  are  difficult  to 
deal  with,  but  as  we  cast  our  votes  today, 
let  us  think  of  all  the  people  and  the  Na- 
tion next  mon);h  and  next  year  and  10 
years  from  now. 

We  must  lay  the  hand  of  restraint  upon 
our  actions  lest  we  falter  and  fail  in  the 
Nation's  great  hour. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

I  believe  there  is  little  I  can  add  to  the 
excellent  presentation  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel)  and  the  fine 
address  that  was  made  yesterday  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Mahon)  as  well  as  his  re- 
marks of  today. 

I  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  the  fact  that  this  bill  already  provides 
increases  for  programs  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  proposes  to  fur- 
ther increase.  We  used  to  hear  so  much 
discussion  about  how  more  fimds  went 
for  defense  than  for  human  resources, 
but  today — in  the  Nixon  budget  for 
1971 — ^human  resources  are  receiving 
more  support  than  defense.  Priorities 


have  been  changed,   but  ttiis  isn't  the 
only  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  people  of  America 
are  faced  with  a  real  fiscal  crisis.  We  must 
stop  inflation — and  every  effort  is  being 
made  by  tliis  administration  to  slap  it. 
No  one,  I  am  certain,  doubts  that  infla- 
tion also  contributes  very  substantially 
to  the  financial  problems  that  face  our 
hospitals,  mental  health  centers,  and 
medical  schools.  This  infiation  is  the  re- 
sult of  10  years  of  deficit  spending. 

If  we  can  stop  these  deficits,  so  that 
interest  rates  decline,  then  hospitals  will 
be  able  to  obtain  necessary  funds 
through  the  combination  interest  sub- 
sidized loan  and  grant  programs  that  are 
provided  in  this  bill. 

There  is  contained  in  this  bill  $172 
million  for  grants,  and  $5  million  for  in- 
terest subsidies  that  generate  another 
$166  million  in  construction  loans.  Tiiis 
is  $348  rtiUlion  avaUable  for  hospital  con- 
struction under  the  HUl-Burton  pro- 
gram. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
committee,  which  has  done  such  a  com- 
mendable job.  There  are  volumes  of  tes- 
timony that  was  heard  by  this  subcom- 
mittee that  clearly  support  this  bill.  This 
is  a  record  that  took  hours  and  hours, 
day  after  day,  to  hear  and  the  recom-- 
mendations  that  resulted  merit  our  re- 
spect and  approval. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  The  fig- 
ures cited  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  and  by  my  distinguished 
chairman  are  frightening.  This  country 
is  bankrupt.  The  interest  on  the  national 
debt,  just  the  interest  alpne,  is  $20.8  bil- 
lion. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
calling  our  attention  to  the  amount  of 
the  interest — $20.8  billion.  Let  us  reduce 
this  to  an  amount  everyone  can  imder- 
stand.  We  do  not  always  appreciate  the 
magnitude  of  billions  of  dollars.  But  ev- 
ery time  the  second  hand  goes  around  on 
that  clock — every  minute — we  are  spend- 
ing almost  $40,000  lor  interest  on  the  na- 
tional debt. 

Those  who  are  concerned  about  human 
resources  should  consider  what  $40,000 
every  minute  would  do  in  housing,  hospi- 
tals, or  whatever  else  might  be  impor- 
tant. 

It  is  because  of  the  spending  we  have 
done,  because  of  the  great  debt  we  have 
built  up  that  $40,000  every  minute  is  being 
lost. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
committee  and  defeat  this  amendment. 

Mr.  OIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  end  in  30  minutes. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  j^eld  to  the  gentle- 
man from' Permsylvania  for  the  purpoee 
of  making  a  unaiimous-consent  request? 
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Mr.  OIAIMO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  end  in  43  minutes. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reservtog 
the  right  to  object,  let  me  point  out  that 
not  one  single  member  of  the  authorizing 
committee  of  this  House  on  either  side 
of  the  aisle  has  been  permitted  to  utter 
one  word  during  the  debate  upon  this 
legislation.  There  are  som^of  us  who  are 
Informed  and  are  Interested.  To  cut  us 
off,  after  the  members  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  have  been  permitted  to 
extend  thefr  time,  without  objection,  for 
at  least  an  additional  5  minutes,  is  in 
my  judgment  Improper. 

I  therefore  object,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
California  objects. 

MOTION    OFTERKD    BT    MR.    FTOOD 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  this  amendment  and 
all  amendments  thereto  end  at  half  past 
3  o'clock. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  that  all  debate  on  this 
amendment  and  all  amendments  thereto 
conclude  at  3 :  30  p.m. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Rosenthal) 
there  were — ayes  51,  noes  26. 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wUl 
count. 

One  hundred  twenty-nine  Members 
are  present,  a  quorum. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope 
this  discussion  is  not  coming  out  of  the 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I  am  afraid  it  is.  The 
gentleman  yielded  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  un- 
animous consent  that  the  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  not  be 
taken  from  that  1  hour. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  do  not  intend  to  object  and,  in 
fact.  I  strongly  favor  the  action  taken 
by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  but 
we  have  consumed  an  extra  5  minutes 
through  parliamentary  maneuvering.  I 
think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  add  5 
minutes  to  the  time  linutation  and 
make  it  3:35. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  gentelman 
from  Pennsylvania,  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  wUl  be  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

PARLIABCKNTART  INQUIRT 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
raentary  inquiry,  •     > 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  OIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems 
to  me  that  I  only  yielded  to  the  geptle- 
man  from  Pennsiylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  and  did  not  realize  that 
all  of  this  would  come  out  of  my  time. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  time  had  not  been 
announced. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  refuse  to  yield  further 
on  my  time. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  was 
a  unanimous-consent  request  made. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  refuse 
to  yield. 

Mr.  MOSS.  And,  I  reserved  the  right 
to  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  asked  if 
there  was  an  objection  and  there  was  no 
objection. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  registered 
an  objection  and  I  reserved  the  right  to 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman's  ob- 
jection came  too  late. 

Mr.  MOSS,  I  re.'^erved  the  right  to 
object  and  the  gentleman  to  the  left  of 
me  and  the  gentleman  in  front  of  me 
heard  me  reserve  the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  refuse 
to  yield  further. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chairman  ruleo^ 
on  the  matter. 

Mr.  MOSS.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  the 
Chair  ruling.  I  was  on  my  feet  and  I 
reserved  the  right  to  object  very 
specifically. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chairman  wants 
to  be  fair. 

Will  the  gentleman  state  his  objec- 
tion? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  reserve  the  right  to 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  re- 
serves the  right  to  object  to  what? 

Mr.  MOSS.  To  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  that  the 
gentleman  now  in  the  well  be  permitted 
to  proceed  for  the  5  minutes,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  his  time  had,  in 
fact,  expired  because  he  had  yielded  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  and 
the  time  had  been  consumed  in  parlia- 
mentary maneuvering. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  the  gentleman  in- 
sists that  he  was  seeking  to  reserve  the 
right  to  object,  the  Chair  will  again  put 
the  request. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  do  so  insist,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject   * 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  has 
already  reserved  the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  MOSS.  That  is  correct.  Then  you 
should  ask  the  gentleman  to  address 
himself  to  his  reservation. 

Me.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  Inquio'. 

Mr.  WACK30NNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
point  erf  order.  The  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia made  the  reservation. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  want  to  state  my  po|nt, 
if  the  Chair  will  permit  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Reservations  to  ob- 


ject are  entertained  only  in  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  Chair.  The  Chair  does  not 
recognize  the  gentleman  from  California, 
Mr.  Moss,  any  further  imless  he  objects. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Of  course,  the  gentleman  Is 
not  going  to  object  to  a  request  to  ac- 
commodate the  Chair  and  he  thanks 
the  Chair  for  the  courtesy  accorded  him. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  thanks 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

PARLIAME^fT.^Ry   INQtTIKT 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  wUl 

5^3.ti6  it 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Has  the  Chair  an- 
nounced the  names  of  the  Members  who 
were  standing? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  yield  for  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry? 

Mr.  GIAMO.  The  gentleman  from 
Connecticut,  with  all  due  apologies,  re- 
fuses to  3deld  further. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  count. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-nine  Mem- 
bers are  present,  a  quorum. 

The  gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
GiAiMo)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  emergency  health  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Boland)  because  I 
believe  that  we  are  facing 'an  emergency 
in  health,  health  services,  and  health 
delivery  in  the  United  States. 

There  is  no  question — ^I  repeat — there 
is  no  question  that  sufficient  amounts  of 
money  are  not  available  for  our  health 
services.  The  great  subcommittee,  chaired 
by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Flood)  has  recognized  this  fact  and  has 
added  moneys  to  the  budget  requests  of 
the  administration.  We  are  not  progress- 
ing and  going  forward  in  our  health  ef- 
forts. We  are  going  backwards. 

Reference  was  made  earlier  to  the  fact 
that  we  have  increased  the  programs  in- 
volved in  this  appropriation — forgetting 
for  the  moment  the  fact  that  last  year. 
In  the  parliamentary  involvement  with 
education  and  those  other  Items  in  the 
Labor-HEW  bill;  many  of  these  pro- 
grams were  Inadvertently  cut  down  in 
conference.  Therefore,  in  effect,  what  we 
are  doing  bj^  restoring  and  by  increasing 
moneys  that  the  administration  asks  for 
is  merely  standing  in  the  same  position 
father  than  progressing  and  going  for- 
ward. And  make  no  mistake  about  it — 
there  is  a  health  crisis  in  the  tJnlteci 
States,  it  Is  here  now. 

We  talk  of  $172  million  for  Hill-Burton 
hospital  construction.  Is  that  a  lot  of 
money?  That  Is  a  drop  In  the  bucket.  I 
submit.  In  my  own  city  of  New  Haven 
there  is  one  hospital  which  today  and  for 
the  last  year  has  been  seeking  $30  million ; 
that  is  ope  hospital  In  one  city  alone,  and 
here  we  tiave  $172  million  for  the  entire 
country. 

Talk  about  the  loan  guarantee  pro- 
grams of  FHA,  talk  about  the  Interest 
subsidy  programs  of  3  percent,  but  they 
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will  not  work  in  today's  highly  inflation- 
ary money  markets.  In  effect,  what  you 
are  sajdng  to  those  health  institutions  is 
that  they  are  going  to  have  to  spend  $2 
and  $3  and  $4  million  a  year:  not  for 
health  services,  not  for  paramedical  per- 
sonnel, not  for  beds  and  buildings,  but 
for  interest  to  banks,  insiu-ance  com- 
panies and  other  people  whose  business  is 
the  lending  of  money.  Is  this  going  to 
provide  health  services  to  the  AmMican 
people?  It  is  not. 

Now,  we  are  told — and  I  am  reminded 
of  the  famous  line  from  history,  which 
I  will  paraphrase,  "Oh,  economy,  how 
many  sins  are  committed  in  thy 
name?" — that  we  must  be  economical. 
We  are  told  that  we  understand  there  is 
a  need  for  more  money,  but  we  have  to 
save  money.  Why  do  we  not  hear  these 
same  argiunents  made  for  limiting  the 
spending  of  untold  billions  of  dollars  for 
a  very  questionable  defense  system  like 
the  ABM?  Why  are  not  the  same  argu- 
ments made  when  we  are  asked  to  spend 
billions  in  farm  subsidies,  and  in  other 
subsidies  in  this  Nation?  Right  in  this 
bill  there  is  a  very  questionable  aM>ro- 
priation,  $2  billion  for  the  OEO.  I  say 
to  my  colleagues,  $2  billion  for  one  of 
the  most  disgraceful  and  questionable 
pr{«rams  that  we  have  ever  enacted  into 
law  in  this  Congress.  And  yet  we  are  told 
that  we  cannot  come  up  with  $300  mil- 
lion more  in  moneys  for  the  greatest  pri- 
ority need  of  the  American  people — to 
improve  the  quality  of  American  life,  the 
one  priority  which  supersedes  housing, 
the  one  which  supersedes  education,  and 
the  one  which  supersedes  job  opportuni- 
ties— health  care,  adequate  health  care 
and  better  health  care  for  the  American 
people. 

This  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do  with 
this  amendment.  This  is  what  we  are 
suggesting.  This  is  why  we  must  adopt  the 
Boland  amendment. 

Last  night  I  was  with  a  group  of  doctors 
from  the  county  medical  association  in 
my  own  State  of  Connecticut,  and  they 
told  me  about  the  research  projects  which 
have  had  to  be  curtailed  this  year,  after 
5  and  6  and  7  years  of  work,  because  of 
the  fact  that  NIH  and  the  other  Federal 
agencies  have  literally  rim  out  of  fund- 
ing money  to  continue  these  projects. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  wisdom 
demands  that  we  recognize  this  need  as 
a  top  priority,  and  accept  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  has  been 
limited  to  3:30  o'clock.  The  Chair  has 
noted  the  names  of  Members  who  were 
standing  at  the  time  the  limitation  of 
time  was  called. 

PRETXRENTIAL    MOTION    OfTERCO    BT 
MS.   BOUBNTHAL 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  a  preferential  motion. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairmsm,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  win  report 
the  preferential  motion. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Chair 
did  not  annoimce  the  time  that  each 
Member  Is  going  to  be  recognized  for. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  an- 
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nounce  the  time  after  the  preferential 
motion,  y, 

The  Clierk  will  report  the  preferential 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Rosknthal)  . 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  RosKNTHAL  of  New  Tork  moves  that 
the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  report  the 
btU  back  to  the  House  with  the  recommenda- 
tion that  the  enacting  clause  be  stricken  out. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Rosenthal)  Is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes  in  support  of  his 
preferential  motion. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
situation  we  face  now  is  a  cleissic  exam- 
ple of  what  is  wrong  with  this  House. 

I  suggest,  with  all  humility,  and  I  feel 
it  Is  presumptuous  of  me  to  make  this 
kind  of  remark  to  senior  Members  of  the 
House,  but  I  can  only  say  that  I  want  to 
share  my  disgust  with  everyone  who  is 
present  on  the  floor.  Many  of  us  have 
waited  for  2  days  to  siieak  on  this  amend- 
ment. Many  of  us  have  worked  for  many 
months,  and  I,  particularly  in  the  field 
of  medical  education,  on  matters  we 
consider  of  great  importance  to  this  Na- 
tion. For  the  last  2  days,  Members  of  the 
House,  and  I  really  find  no  fault  with  it, 
chose  to  leave  the  floor  at  4 :  30  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  for  reasons  best  known  to 
themselves.  Now,  when  those  of  us  who 
have  equal  constitutional  rights  to  speak 
in  this  body  are  allotted  a  minute  of  time 
on  a  bill  of  this  importance,  I  think  we 
ought  to  show  our  displeasure  with  tlus 
procedure  and  what  we  should  do  is  to 
fold  our  tent  for  the  week  and  go  home. 
Maybe  over  the  weekend  we  can  reflect 
on  what  we  have  done.  We  can  reflect  on 
the  integrity  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

How  can  smyone  who  shares  respon- 
sibility in  this  House  move  at  this  time 
to  close  off  debate  when  more  than  20 
Members  were  standing  and  asking  to 
spe^k.  Each  of  them  are  allotted  a  min- 
ute. It  is  an  absolute  disgrace — it  Is  the 
ultimate  abuse  of  arbitrary  power. 

None  of  us  can  hold  our  hand  up  to 
take  our  oath  of  office  next  time  around, 
if  we  are  lucky  enough  to  be  elected,  if 
we  engage  in  this  process. 

So  I  would  suggest  that  the  wisest  and 
calmest  and  coolest  thing  we  can  do,  and 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  want  to  do 
It,  is  to  close  down  for  the  week.  Maybe 
when  we  come  back  on  Monday  we 
can,  all  of  us,  have  a  fair  amount  of  time 
to  discuss  amendments  that  we  have 
thought  about  for  weeks,  if  not  for 
months. 

Mr.  Chsdrman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Flood)  rise? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  motion  and  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Moss). 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose  the  prefer- 
ential motion   because  I   support   the 


amendments  that  are  now  pending  before 
this  committee.  I  support  them  as  a 
member  of  the  committee  that  has  given 
equal  attention  to  that  given  by  the 
subcommittee  on  a];H>roprlations  to  the 
consideration  of  each  of  these  items. 

For  14  years,  I  have  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  which  has  authorized 
these  programs  and  which  has  placed 
the  ceilings  above  which  appropriations 
may  not  go.  We  did  not  act  idly.  We  did 
not  act  in  ignorance  of  the  needs  of  this 
Nation,  nor  did  we  act  irresponsibly. 
We  are  not  bleeding  hearts  nor  are  we 
knights  in  shining  armor  «vith  amend- 
ments hanging  on  our  lances  as  pend- 
ants, as  we  have  been  characterized. 

I  think  perhaps  the  words  used  by  our 
late  beloved  coUeague,  John  Fogarty, 
just  4  years  ago,  in  this  CThamber.  when 
he  quoted  from  John  Webster,  should  be 
requoted : 

Oold  that  buys  health  can  never  be  111 
spent. 

It  was  true  then,  it  is  true  now,  and 
there  is  not  one  man  on  this  floor,  on 
appropriations  or  otherwise,  who  will  tell 
me  that  we  are  supplying  in  this  pro- 
gram adequate  assistance  to  manpower 
training,  to  the  construction  of  medi- 
cal educational  facilities,  because  they 
cannot  support  such  a  statement.  We 
are  not  providing.  There  is  a  desperate 
need  in  this  Nation,  and  as  we  have  been 
running  rapidly  in  recent  years,  we  have 
slipped  continuously  behind.  We  are  not 
keeping  pace  with  the  need.  It  is  a  crit- 
ical need. 

Remember,  that  every  person  who  is  ill 
is  a  drain  on  the  economy  of  this  coim- 
try.  It  is  time  that  we  deal  with  these 
problems,  that  we  assign  them  the  prior- 
ities they  must  have. 

This  Nation  has  the  wealth  if  we  use  it 
wisely.  We  have  heard  about  the  boon- 
doggles in  defense,  SST,  and  many 
others.  Let  us  look  at  a  bunch  of  the 
weapon  systems  where  we  have  had  tre- 
mendous overruns,  overruns  wliich 
would  wrap  up  the  entirety  of  cost  of 
this  program.  The  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions has  spoken  about  inflation  and  the 
stock  markets.  I  happen  to  chair  the 
Commerce  and  Finance  Subcortimittee.  I 
know  something  about  the  commodity 
and  security  markets  of  this  Nation.  Let 
one  tell  you  that  whether  you  use  Gov- 
ernment loans,  whether  you  use  munici- 
pal bonds,  whether  you  use  mortgage 
debt,  you  are  going  to  be  competing  In 
the  money  market.  It  is  the  pressure  to 
construct  the  infrastructure  that  puts  the 
pressure  on  the  Inflationary  factors  In 
our  economy.  We  carmot  step  back  in 
these  flelds  of  health.  We  must  build, 
and  we  are  going  to  have  just  as  much. 
If  not  a  greater  Inflationary  impact — If 
we  go  the  route  of  municipal  bonds,  and 
with  the  very  high  cost  of  mortgsiges — 
10  and  11  percent  in  my  State  of  Cali- 
fornia In  some  areas — or  If  you  go  to 
Government-guaranteed  loans,  loans 
which  same  financial  institution  must 
make,  I  think  we  ought  to  look  at  all 
the  facts.   The  unmet  needs   are   the 
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measure    of    our    successes    and    our 
failures. 

The  fact  that  we  can  say  we  are  do- 
ing more  thsui  last  year  or  more  than  5 
years  ago  does  not  prove  that  we  are 
doing  an  adequate  job. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  preferential 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Rosenthal). 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Rosenthal) 
there  were — ayes  6,  noes  72. 

So  the  preferential  motion  was 
rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Sandman  > . 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  share 
the  feelings  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York.  I  have  been  waiting  for  a  whole 
day  to  say  something  on  this  subject, 
because  I  think  I  have  something  to 
add — something  to  add  in  the  sense  that 
I  am  not  opposed  to  this  because  it  adds 
$360  million  to  an  already-high  appro- 
priation. I  am  opposed  to  it  because  it 
cannot  possibly  do  what  the  sponsors  of 
the  amendment  want  it  to  do.  If  you  add 
a  billion  dollars  in  this  amendment  to 
train  more  doctors,  it  would  not  produce 
a  single  doctor  more  in  the  coming  year 
or  the  year  after  that.  I  know  what  I  am 
talking  about  because  I  come  from  a 
State  that  has  over  7  million  people  and 
we  produced  only  70  doctors  last  year. 
That  is  all  we  produced,  mainly  because 
those  in  charge  of  the  State  university 
establishment  there  would  rather  build 
monuments  to  themselves  than  try  to 
train  doctors  in  greatly  needed  numbers. 
A  change  in  the  system  of  training  med- 
ical professional  people  is  sorely  needed 
throughout  the  .country. 

The  popular  course  would  be  to  vote 
for  the  amendment.  The  responsible 
course  is  to  oppose  it.  This  is  not  an 
issue  as  to  who  is  more  humane  or  who 
cares  more  about  sick  people,  because  I 
am  absolutely  convinced  that  every 
Member  of  this  House  wants  to  do  every- 
thing that  he  can  to  assure  ade- 
quate dental  and  medical  care  for  all 
Americans. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
presented  a  most  articulate,  heart-rend- 
ing plea  and  I  agree  with  all  that  he  has 
to  say  In  regard  to  our  national  short- 
comings for  medical,  dental  and  institu- 
tional care  and  I  am  just  as  interested  as 
he  in  correcting  those  deficiencies.  How- 
ever, those  deficiencies  carmot  be  cor- 
rected overnight  even  if  every  American 
dollar  in  the  Treasury  was  appropriated 
for  that  purpose  today.  A  real  reason 
exists  as  to  why  we  do  not  have  enough 
doctors,  dentists,  nurses  and  medical 
technicians. 

A  plea  was  made  for  more  scholar- 
sliip  and  loan  money  and  I  favor  more 
scholarship  and  loan  money,  but  if  we 
appropriated  a  billion  dollars  for  more 
scholarships  and  student  loans  for  medi- 
cal schools  it  would  not  produce  a  single 
doctor  more  for  the  simple  reason  that 
every  medical  school  in  the  country,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  information  available 


to  me  has  Its  September  classes  filled  now 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  students 
throughout  the  country  who  wanted  to 
go  to  medlcAl  school  have  no  school  to 
go  to. 

Let  us  place  the  blame  exactly  where 
it  belongs  and  in  this  case  I  eim  only  go- 
ing to  talk  about  my  own  State  where 
we  did  not  even  have  a  State  medical 
school  until  1963.  Where  in  1969  a  State 
of  more  than  7  million  people  graduated 
only  70  doctors  and  80  dentists.  How 
did  that  happen?  I  can  tell  you  how  It 
happened.  It  happened  because  the  State 
turned  down  a  thousand  bed  hospital- 
medical  school  complex  in  Jersey  City 
that  it  could  have  had  for  $1  and  instead 
chose  to  build  an  entire  new  complex 
at  a  cost  of  more  than  $100  million.  This 
meant  that  for  5  long  years,  while  the 
new  complex  was  under  construction — 
and,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  takes  us  up  to 
the  present  time — one  of  the  largest 
States  in  the  Union  in  population  pro- 
duced practically  no  doctors. 

It  has  been  argued  that  we  need  150,- 
000  more  registered  nurses  in  the  coun- 
try and  I  think  that  is  a  low  figure.  It 
is  a  known  fact  today  that  if  we  had 
no  practical  nurses,  half  the  hospitals  in 
the  Nation  would  close.  We  wero  told 
6  years  ago  in  New  Jersey  that  we  needed 
10,000  more  registered  nurses  and  6  years 
ago  in  New  Jersey  we  tried  to  do  some- 
thing about  it.  Would  you  believe,  there 
were  fewer  nursing  schools  in  New  Jer- 
sey then  than  there  were  20  years  be- 
fore that  date.  In  1969  New  Jersey  had 
hundreds  of  R.N.  trainee  vacancies  in 
hospitals  and  nursing  schools  that  were 
not  filled.  There  were  1,000  young  wom- 
en more  could  have  been  trained  in  New 
Jersey  in  1969  under  existing  programs 
than  were  trained.  This  deficiency  was 
not  caused  by  a  lack  of  money  or  a 
lack  of  facilities — it  was  caused  by  a  lack 
of  applicants.  In  these  days  of  pros- 
perity our  young  women  are  seeking  more 
glamorous  positions  and  are  not  as  in- 
terested in' the  nursing  field  as  they  used 
to  be.  This  condition,  I  am  told,  exists 
nationwide.  So.  if  we  are  going  to  do 
something  here  we  have  to  do  some- 
thing to  make  girls  more  interested  in 
nursing. 

This  amendment  has  a  very  nice  name. 
It  no  doubt  will  be  well  received  by  the 
press,  especially  the  more  liberal  seg- 
ments and  those  of  us  who  oppose  it  no 
doubt  will  be  branded  as  being  against 
the  proposition  of  keeping  Americans 
healthy.  I  can  prove  that  all  the  loans 
provided  for  in  this  amendment  and  all 
the  scholarships  provided  for  in  this  bill 
will  not  produce  one  more  professional 
in  medicine,  dentistry,  osteopathy,  op- 
tometry, podiatry,  pharmacy,  and  nurs- 
ing because  with  the  exception  of  the 
field  of  nursing  we  already  have  more 
applicants  than  we  can  take  care  of. 

Addressing  ourselves  now  to  the  capi- 
tal construction  needs  provided  for  in 
the  amendment  and  at  the  outset  let  me 
say  I  would  vote  for  many  times  the 
amount  requested  If  it  could  be  prudent- 
ly handled  and  build  the  facilities  that 
are  needed  or  if  they  could  even  obligate 
that  much  money  in  fiscal  year  1971  im- 


der  contract — which  I  know  Is  impossible 
and  so  does  every  Member  of  this  House. 
This  Is  one  of  those  amendments  that 
is  popular,  has  a  nice  name,  and  just  as 
pure  SIS  motherhood  Itself.  To  oppose  it 
is  not  politically  smart.  But  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  said  that  his 
conmiittee,  who  listened  to  himdreds  of 
witnesses  during  months  of  hearings, 
pix)vlded  all  the  capital  fimds  than  can 
be  used  in  fiscal  year  1971.  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  and 
his  committee  would  have  approved 
many  times  the  amount  sought  by  this 
amendment  if  the  objectives  sought  by 
the  sponsors  of  the  amendment  could  be 
accomplished  with  more  money.  For 
these  reasons  I  have  chosen  the  respon- 
sible course  of  action.  I  will  support  the 
committee  bUl  and  oppose  the  Boland 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Ander- 
son). 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  is  imfortunate  that  very  few       / 
were  In  the  Chamber  the  day  before  yes-  / 
terday  when  the  chairman  of  the  Ap-^ 
propriations  Committee  spoke  of  the  pre-' 
carious  fiscal  situation.  He  posed  the  is- 
sue correctly.  It  is  not  as  simplistically 
suggested — a   question   of   according   a 
higher  priority  to  human  needs  than 
financial  consideration. 

Was  It  Carlyle  who  spoke  of  economics 
as  dismal  science?  This  debate  has 
spawned  a  familiar  argument.  If  you  are 
talking  about  a  program — sufficiently 
worthwhile  when  measured  In  terms  of 
its  goals  and  objectives — forget  about 
the  threat  of  infiation;  Ignore  economic 
considerations. 

The  results  would  be  dismal  indeed  If 
we  followed  that  prescription.  We  simply 
do  not  need  the  stimulative  effect  of  a 
$20  billion  deficit  in  the  context  of  the 
present  situation  when  many  of  us  feel 
we  are  at  a  turning  point. 

The  majority  whip  is  critical  and  says 
we  rely  too  much  on  monetary  policy. 
That  Is  not  so.  It  is  precisely  because  we 
see  the  necessity  of  a  proper  mix  and  we 
do  not  want  to  impose  too  great  a  burden 
on  monetary  policy,  that  we  are  counsel- 
ing fiscal  restraint  now. 

It  is  not  that  we  are  less  mindful  of 
human  needs,  or  oblivious  to  the  crisis 
we  are  approaching  In  the  delivery  of 
health  care  services. 

We  need  new  programs — better  pro- 
grams— but  those  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
live  in  a  very  unreal  world  where  they 
counsel  an  add-on  above  the  budget  of 
more  than  a  third  of  a  billion  dollars.  If 
we  commit  now  In  1970,  resources  that 
we  simply  do  not  have,  we  are  going  to 
undercut  the  very  effort  we  would  like  to 
make  as  soon  as  possible,  hopefully  In 
fiscal  1972,  to  come  up  with  programs 
to  make  basic  Improvements  In  our  pres- 
ent system  of  delivering  health-care 
services. 

It  would  be  nice  if  we  could  wall  off, 
or  seal  off,  infiation  In  some  kind  ol 
watertight  compartment  and  say,  you 
can't  affect  this  section  of  the  economy. 
That  simply  isn't  possible. 

Let  me  give  you  some  concrete  exam- 
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pies  of  what  it  has  done  since  196°5  in  poverty  funds  on  health  care  before  we  the  medical  profession  and  communlUes 

this  very  area  of  health  care:  can  help  these  young  men  and  women  throughout  this  country  where  medical 

Listen  to  these  figures  from  the  Jour-  develop  their  talents  and  learn  a  trade,  attention  Is  available  on  a  prompt  and 

nal  of  the  American  Hospital  Associa-  If  we  really  mean  business  in  our  ef-  reasonable  basis. 

tlon  on  the  average  expense  per  paUent  forts  to  educate  properly  all  American  I  do  not  believe  the  figurtffi  we  heard 

riRv  between  1965  and  1970  kids,  if  we  really  mean  business  In  our  yesterday  about  the  projected  personnel 

iie  iXmation^^^^  antipoverty  efforts  to  help  our  young  shortages  which  will  exist  in  future  years 

.iJStd  S  mSs  DoShy  R  ?r  rS  people  become  economically  productive  in  the  medical  and  health  fields,  as  these 

Sf  Mal^  McS  Settle  Division^  '  by  acquiring  the  technical  skills  neces-  figures  were  projected  by  those  who  have 

St^?Sur^n^StudiSof  toe  8^^^^^  sary  to  hold  down  a  good  job,  then  their  a  special  interest  in  these  fields.  Only 

£ci^tv^ZStrat"on    -Jhey  sSed  health  needs  must  become  our  firet  order  several  years  ago,  we  were  receiving  from 

Si^^So^rSon    fiSm  ■  hoSalT  the  of  business.  Unless  we  provide  the  health  HEW  officials  dire  predictions  about  the 

SoiLnS  of  toeXieS  HospSl  As2!  services    and    facilities    to    provide    a  great  shortage  of  teachers  that  would 

riauoif  IS^  ^  th^AttA  testimX  healthy  mind  In  a  healthy  body-mens  exist  in  the  future.  This  shortage  has 

at  the  "^to^Tlfrng   hiring  S^  the  sana  in  corpore  sanc^we  are  Uterally  never  developed.  Today,  in  many  sections 

HoSl^^slnd  MeaS'coSt^  ^^'asting  in  a  futile  effort  much  of  the  of  this  country,  elementary  school  teach- 

T^  J^  fthr'avera^^exoS  D?r  na-  billions  of  dollars  we  are  spending  an-  ers,  and  even  secondary  school  teachers. 

tien"tS'-1n  anT;?nVai'Si?aTSL  nually  on  our  remed^l  educaUon  job  a^  having  difficulty  in  obtammg  posl- 

$44.48.  The  estimated  cost  for  1970  Is  ^^d^^^g  t^sf pTo^'ra^ ^^ thS  'The  fact  is   that  the  appropriations 

^t     ^  v.,     w  ,                  *u     ..„,„»„„-  people    to    substantial    and   continuing  contained  in  this  bill   will   adequately 

The  table  below  gives  the  "average  p^p^«    ^"    ^"  ^1^^^  ^-^^  j^^alth  needs  of  our  country 

expense  per  patient  day    between  1965  ^^^^  ^  ^^^   ^^   taxpayers'   doUars  when  it  is  properly  supplemented  as  It 

and  1970.  would  be  an  unthinkable  burden  on  the  should  be  by  State  and  local  money.  A 

1965  $44.48  taxpaying  public,  and  an  injustifiable  comment  was  made  on  the  fioor  of  the 

1966  48.15  a<j(jition  to  inflationary  pressures.  Let's  House  yesterday  to  the  effect  that  local 

}q«I  ri'5b  provide  for  America's  health  needs,  if  governments  have  reached  their  maxi- 

i«RQ  '(V^ur^Vty^ 67  59  for  uo  Other  reason,  for  the  reason  of  mum  capacity  to  tax.  Such  a  statement 

1970    estimate""' 74  24  simple  economics— we  simply  cannot  af-  is  totally  unsound  because  the  Federal. 

ford  the  luxury  of  doing  otherwise.  State,    and    local    governments    receive 

Now  hospitals  are  for  the  most  part  r^^^g  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog-  their  tax  money  from  the  same  sources, 
nonprofit  corporations.  They  are  not  j^j2es  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  the  American  taxpayer,  whether  that 
out  to  gouge  the  public.  Their  rates  are  ^j^j.  Williams).  taxpayer  be  an  individual  or  a  company 
rather  the  result  of  general  infiation  of  j^^  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  or  a  corporation.  A  more  proper  state- 
the  increased  costs  of  labor  and  material,  ^^  opposition  to  this  amendment.  I  will  ment  would  be  that  the  American  tax- 
but  mostly  of  personnel  costs.  ^^^  j^j^g  the  time  to  cover  the  individual  payers  have  reached  a  limit  of  taxation 

Now  listen  to  these^^  figures  on  recent  medical  and  health  appropriations  con-  regardless  of  whether  the  taxation  comes 
hospital  construction  costs — $57  per  tained  in  title  II  of  this  bill  as  these  were  from  the  Federal,  State,  or  local  govern- 
square  foot,  clearly  described  yesterday  by  tf\e  dls-  ment. 

I  believe  It  Is  critically  necessary  that  tinguished  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Further,  it  is  possible  for  commimity 
we  exercise  the  kind  of  fiscal  restraint  casey)  .  Neither  will  I  take  the  time  to  interests  or  medical  interests,  or  such  in- 
that  the  President  called  for  last  week-  cover  the  Increases  which  have  been  terests  working  together,  to  build  profit- 
end.  If  we  ignore  his  admonition,  the  made  in  various  items  of  title  n  which  making  hospitals  and  operate  these  hos- 
average  American  is  going  to  get  even  ^u  improve  medical  and  health  care  in  pitals  more  eflSciently  and  at  a  lower  cost 
less  in  the  way  of  health  care.  t^is    cotmtry   as    these    increases    were  than    non-profit-making    hospitals.    An 

The  CHAIRMAN.   The   Chair  recog-  clearly  described  yesterday  by  the  dls-  example  of  this  occurred  in  my  own  con- 

nizes  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  tinguished   gentleman   from   Iowa,   Mr.  gressional  district. 

ScHEUER).  Neil  Smith.  A  group  of  doctors  got  together  and 

Mr.    SCHEUER.    Mr.    Chairman,    we  I  do  want  to  ask  the  Members  of  this  each  put  up  a  certain  sum  of  money  and 

heard  a  few  moments  ago  from  the  dis-  House  to  take  a  clear  look  at  what  the  they  built  a  50-bed  profit-making  hos- 

tinguished  chairman  of  the  Appropria-  adoption    of    this    amendment    really  pital.  Their  operation  was  so  successful 

tions  Committee,  who  spoke  about  the  means,  and  I  do  want  to  refute  some  of  that  they  have  now  expanded  to  a  200- 

hiunan  values  involved  in  the  Boland  the  totally  erroneous  statements  made  bed  hospital.  This  hospital  pays  corpo- 

amendment.  I  would  like  to  speak  about  on  the  fioor  of  this  House  yesterday.  rate  taxes,  local  real  estate  taxes,  and 

the  monetary  and  financial  values,  be-  Title    n    of    this    appropriation    bill,  all  of  the  other  taxes  which  any  corpo- 

cause  I  think  they  are  important,  too.  which  is  the  title  providing  for  approprl-  ration  pays.  At  the  same   time,   their 

I  am  concerned  about  infiation.  I  am  ations  for  HEW,  is  $2,119,302,000  above  costs  are  actually  lower  than  many  non- 
concerned  about  the  effectiveness  of  the  the  fiscal  year  1970  appropriation  and  Is  profit  hospitals  in  the  same  area.  Also, 
billions  of  dollars  we  spend  every  year  $134,100,000  more  than  the  sum  provided  nonprofit  hospitals  in  my  congressional 
for  remedial  programs  under  title  I  of  for  In  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1971.  To  district  have  been  enlarged  with  only 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa-  add  an  additional  $360,450,000  to  the  ex-  some  assistance  from  the  Federal  <3ov- 
tion  Act  to  help  our  kids  learn  in  school,  penditures  under  title  II  of  this  bUl  would  ernment.  This  shows  what  can  be  done 
to  help  the  young  people  learn  a  trade,  be  the  ultimate  in  fiscal  irresponsibility,  without  soaking  the  taxpayer, 
learn  skills  so  that  they  can  become  it  is  very  thoughtful  of  the  sponsors  of  Also,  hospital  costs  have  been  dra- 
employable.  because  we  all  want  to  get  this  amendment  to  label  their  amend-  matically  increased  but  this  is  largely 
them  off  the  welfare  rolls  and  onto  the  ment  as  the  "emergency  health  amend-  due  to  poor  administration  of  hospitals 
job  rolls  and  the  tax  rolls.  ment."  This  is  A  very  catchy  phrase,  but  and  will  not  be  corrected  by  appropriat- 

Experlence  teaches  us  that  undCT  title  It  Is  not  truly  descriptive  of  the  situation  Ing  more  Federal  tax  dollars. 

I  of  the  ESEA  we  have  to  spend  enor-  in  this  country  today.  The  fact  is  that  Continued  deficit  spending,  as  repre- 

mous  amounts  of  money  on  health  care,  medical  and  health  services  are  better  sented  by  this  amendment  can  only  lead 

In  giving  our  young  children  from  de-  in  this  country  than  ever  before.  In  some  to  continuing  mflation.  We  have  just 

prived  families  the  medical  and  dental  cases,  medical  schools  are  not  accepting  started   to  get  infiation  under  control 

care  they  have  shamefully  lacked,  so  all  of  the  students  that  they  could  really  and  down  from  the  6-  to  8-percent  an- 

they  can  learn  in  school  before  we  begin  accommodate  and  the  overwhelming  ma-  nual  Inflation  increase  we  have   been 

the  attempt  to  educate  those  kids.  And  jority  of  applicants  for  admission  to  med-  suffering,  and  more  deficit  spending  will 

In  the  Job  Corps  and  other  elements  of  leal    coUeges    are    able    to    pay    their  accelerate  inflation.  This  mfiatlon  did 

the  poverty  program  we  are  forced  to  own  tuition.  In  addition,  thousands  of  not  start  with  the  Nixon  admimstratlon. 

spend  a  very  great  percentage  of  anti-  medica.  cUnics  have  been  established  by  We  have  been  suffering  from  inflation 
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during  successive,  prior  administrations, 
to  continue  the  course  we  are  now  on  in 
deficit  spending  will  ultimately  result  in 
the  DJS.  dollar  being  worth  little  more 
than  the  paper  on  which  it  is  printed. 

What  do  the  sponsors  of  this  amend- 
ment think  will  be  the  plight  of  the 
American  people  when  this  occurs?  If 
they  do  not  know,  I  will  tell  them.  Con- 
tinuing devaluing  the  American  dollar 
can  only  destroy  our  economy,  Increase 
imemployment  to  an  all-time  high,  and 
make  it  Impossible  for  our  people  to  ob- 
tain proper  medical  treatment  and  other 
necessities  of  life  which  they  must  have 
In  last  night's  news  media,  a  respected 
columnist  made  the  statement: 

Inflation  continues  around  the  world  but 
all  eyes  are  on  tbe  United  States.  For  U  Its 
economy  can  become  adjusted,  the  effect 
should  be  felt  In  many  countries  abroad. 

Continued  Federal  deficit  spending  Is 
the  one  thing  which  will  prevent  our 
economy  from  becoming  adjusted,  and 
make  no  mistake  about  it. 

At  one  time,  the  full  faith  and  credit 
of  the  Federal  Government  of  the  United 
States  meant  something.  It  meant  that 
our  Government  could  float  bonds  for  a 
term  of  25  years  at  interest  rates  of 
4V4  percent  and  less.  The  full  faith  and 
credit  of  the  Federal  Government  of  the 
United  States  today — due  to  continued 
deficit  spending  on  the  part  of  successive, 
prior  administrations — means  so  little 
/  that  our  Treasury  Department  is  being 
forced  to  sell  bonds  and  other  Federal 
obligations  on  terms  of  3  years  or  less  and 
at  an  interest  rate  of  7%  percent.  The 
deficit  spending  policies  forced  on  our 
Federal  Government  by  the  Congress  is 
the  reason  for  high  interest  rates. 

While  it  is  fashionable  on  the  part  of 
some  Members  of  this  House  to  blame 
the  "big  bankers"  for  high  Interest  rates, 
this  is  Just  a  fallacy.  The  big  banks  to- 
day £U-e  imable  to  lend  money  even  to 
\  their  preferred  customers  when  the  col- 

lateral proposed  to  be  posted  for  such 
loans  is  110  percent  of  the  amount  of 
the  loen. 

It  is  the  fact  that  our  Government 
Is  borrowing  money  to  refinance  over 
$110  billion  of  maturing  Federal  obliga- 
tions and  borrowing  billions  of  dollars  of 
new  money,  all  of  this  at  7%  percent  in- 
terest, to  pay  for  deficit  spending  that  is 
causing  tight  money  and  high  interest 
rates.  In  fact.  Just  this  week,  Federal 
agencies  like  the  Federal  National  Mort- 

Vgage  Association,  Fannie  Mae,  borrowed 
money  on  the  open  capital  market  at  a 
rate  of  7.95  percent  and  is  lending  this 
money  out  In  mortgages  at  9.2  percent 
interest  rate  and  charging  4.85  points. 
This  means  that  when  a  developer  of 
Housing  for  moderate-income  families 
borrows  $1  million  from  Fannie  Mae,  he 
actually  receives  $951,500  and  pays  9.2 
percoit  interest  on  the  entire  million 
dollars. 

It  is  these  conditions,  developed  by  defi- 
cit spending  which  Is  denying  money  for 
housing,  poIluti(Hi  control,  the  redevelop- 
ment of  our  cities,  and  all  of  the  other 
programs  which  are  so  important  to  our 
people. 

We  heard  here  yesterday  that  Presi- 


dent Roosevelt  helped  to  get  us  out  of 
the  1929  depression  through  the  policy  of 
pump-priming,  of  course,  this  was  at 
a  time  when  the  full  faith  and  credit  of 
our  Federal  Government  meant  some- 
thing and  we  could  easily  borrow  money. 
If  we  have  another  depression  or  severe 
recession,  we  will  not  be  able  to  apply 
the  pump-priming  process  because  there 
will  not  be  any  money  to  borrow  and  we 
are  already  in  debt  for  a  sum  of  mon- 
ey exceeding  $374  biUion. 

Also,  who  will  be  hurt  the  most  by 
the  deficit  spending  represented  by  this 
amendment.  The  people  who  su-e  being 
hurt  the  most  are  those  who  can  least 
afford  it.  We  have  learned  from  brutal 
experience  that  Mr.  Average  American 
Workingman  must  pay  the  overwhelm- 
ing bulk  of  the  taxes  and  in  just  2  years, 
the  annual  interest  rate  on  the  money 
we  owe  will  exceed  $30  billion  as  a  con- 
tinuing, increasing  item  in  each  annual 
budget.  Deficit  spending  is  actually  rob- 
bing the  great  bulk  of  our  taxpayers  of 
money  they  need  to  provide  for  their 
families. 

I  urge  the  Members  of  this  House  who 
have  any  concern  about  our  economy, 
sound  fiscal  programs,  and  concern  about 
our  overall  social  programs  to  vote  down 
this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Meeds)  . 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

THZ  NATION  IS  rACIMG  A  MASSIVE  HEALTH  CRISIS 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  emergency  health  amendment  to  the 
Labor.  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
appropriations  bill  for  1971,  which  in 
my  view  constitutes  a  minimum  response 
to  obvious  needs.  The  Nation  is  facing  a 
massive  health  crisis  which  could  well 
lead  to  a  total  breakdown  of  our  health 
delivery  system.  Obviously  we  cannot 
permit  this  to  happen.  We  must  do  some- 
thing, and  we  must  do  it  now. 

On  June  22  President  Nixon  chose  to 
veto  a  3-year  extension  of  the  Hill-Bur- 
ton program  despite  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  $16  billion  backlog  in  health  facility 
construction  and  that  there  is  a  need  for 
250,000  more  hospital  beds.  893  public 
health  centers,  872  diagnostic  and  treat- 
ment centers,  and  388  rehabilitation  fa- 
cilities. In  addition,  460.000  hospital  beds 
must  be  modernized. 

In  view  of  the  enormous  need  for  addi- 
tional health  facilities  and  for  modern- 
ization of  existing  facilities,  I  was  pleased 
that  the  Congress  was  able  to  override 
the  President's  veto.  The  problem  now 
facing  us.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  one  of  pro- 
viding the  necessary  funding  not  only 
for  the  Hill-Burton  program  but  for  the 
various  Federal  programs  which  help 
train  the  necessary  personnel  for  exist- 
ing health  facilities  and  for  those  to  be 
built  in  the  years  ahead. 

This  is  no  easy  task.  It  takes  many, 
many  years  to  produce  good  doctors  and 
dentists.  And  yet  we  currently  need  50.000 
more  doctors,  18.000  more  dentists,  150.- 
000  more  nurses,  and  over  260,000  more 
allied  health  personnel.  As  our  popula- 


tion grows  and  as  we  reduce  the  backlog 
in  health  facilities,  the  need  for  staffing 
will  become  more  acute.  Indeed,  the  sit- 
uation will  probably  deteriorate  before 
it  begins  to  improve. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
average  American  must  continue  to  put 
up  with  less  than  adequate  medical  atten- 
tion. In  fact,  in  certain  areas  of  the  coun- 
try and  among  some  segments  of  our 
population  medical  and  dental  care  is 
Just  not  available. 

One  would  think  that  with  the  im- 
questioned  need  for  more  health  per- 
sonnel, the  number  of  students  being  as- 
sisted under  the  student  loan  program 
would  be  increasing.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, this  is  not  the  case.  During  1969, 
36  percent  of  students  in  the  health  pro- 
fessions received  loans.  During  1970  the 
figure  was  19  percent.  And  in  1971  it  is 
estimated  that  only  13  percent  of  the 
students  will  receive  such  losais. 

Rather  than  decreasing  Federal  funds 
for  the  student  loan  program,  we  need 
to  dramatically  increase  such  sissistance. 
In  addition  we  need  to  increase  funds  for 
scholarships  and  for  work-study  pro- 
grams. How  else  are  we  going  to  encour- 
age the  poor  and  the  black  to  consider 
careers  in  the  health  fields? 

As  we  all  know,  the  inventory  of  figures 
which  I,  and  many  of  my  colleagues,  have 
employed  in  support  of  the  emergency 
health  amendment  is  only  a  mathemati- 
cal representation  of  our  crisis  in  health 
care.  All  too  often  we  limit  our  discussion 
to  the  bricks  and  mortar  Issues,  but  the 
shortages  and  the  inadequate  Federal 
support  are  felt  In  much  more  human 
terms.  Savings  are  wiped  out;  visits  to 
the  doctor  are  avoided;  and  himians  suf- 
fer and  die  for  want  of  prompt  medical 
attention. 

Restraining  Federal  spending  is  a 
worthy  cause.  Mr.  Chairman,  but  is  there 
a  higher  priority  than  human  health  or 
life  itself? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Thomson)  . 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Thomson 
of  Wisconsin  yielded  his  time  to  Mr. 
Shriver.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Shriver)  . 

Mr.  8HRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  int«id  to  repeat  what  has  previously 
been  said  In  this  debate  but  some  items 
need  reemphasis. 

It  has  been  r^jeatedly  stated  that  our 
bill  is  way  above  the  budget.  It  needs  to 
be  restated — so  Members  of  the  House 
will  be  able  to  vote  responsibly  on  the 
pending  amendment  which  would  add 
$360  million  to  the  subcommittee  bill. 

First,  I  emphasize  that  our  bill  repre- 
sents an  Increase  of  $2.3  billion  over  last 
year's  appropriation. 

Second,  our  bill  is  $92.9  million  above 
the  President's  budget. 

Now  it  is  proposed  to  add  $360  million 
which  would  bring  the  total  of  the  bUl 
to  over  $450  million  over  the  budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  our 
Appropriation  Subcommittee  and  the 
full  Appropriation  Committee  have  done 
a  good  job  with  this  bill  and  with  all  of 
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the  hundreds  of  items  included  in  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
We  have  made  needed  increases.  We  have 
exceeded  the  President's  budget.  We  have 
acted  responsibly. 

Chairman  Mahon  called  our  attention 
during  general  debate  to  the  absolute 
need  of  holding  the  line  on  spending  and 
practicing  fiscal  restraint. 

He  called  our  attention  to  the  fact  that 
as  of  May  19.  the  Federal  funds  deficit 
projection  is  up  to  $10  billion. 

He  called  our  attention  that  the  Fed- 
eral funds  deficit  in  this  current  fiscal 
year  could  go  as  high  as  $20  billion. 

Our  committee  spent  weeks  and  weeks 
of  time — seven  large  books  of  testimony. 
7,400  pages  of  hearings,  with  scores  of 
private  and  public  witnesses. 

Who  would  know  better  than  those  of 
us  charged  with  the  responsibility  as  to 
where  to  make  increases — the  priorities 
of  allocations  of  funds  smd  this  budget 
as  it  relates  to  all  other  appropriation 
bills — both   Republican   and   Democrat. 

We  are  unanimous  in  our  support  for 
the  committee  bill  and  in  opposition  to 
the  Boland  amendment. 

We  urge  you  to  sustain  our  position. 

One-half  of  that  requested  as  an 
Increase  Is  for  construction — bricks  smd 
mortar — $100  million  for  health,  educa- 
cation  facilities  and  $80  million  for  Hill- 
Burton.  This  $180  million  of  increase 
probably  would  not  be  used.  This — our 
committee  has  foimd  from  long,  past 
experience — has  been  the  practice  when 

:6al  restraint  is  needed. 

All  of  us  are  aware  of  the  appeal  of 
adding  money  for  buildings  and  man- 
power for  health  care. 

The  members  of  our  subcommittee 
have  complete  information  of  the  fleeds 
of  better  delivery  of  health  care. 

As  our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  yesterday  so  well  stated,  before  we 
go  into  a  crash  program  to  increase  num- 
bers of  doctors  and  medical  personnel, 
the  system  needs  change. 

I  want  to  direct  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion to  the  testimony  presented  by  Dr. 
Egeberg  on  pages  19  through  25  of  part 
2  of  the  hearings,  available  at  the  com- 
mittee tables.  No  one  is  attempting  to 
deny  the  serious  shortage  of  doctors  in 
our  country  today.  The  point  that  is  be- 
ing missed,  and  which  is  very  well  stated 
by  Dr.  Egeberg,  is  that  we  have  not 
foimd  the  most  effective  way  to  alleviate 
this  shortage.  In  simple  terms,  merely 
pouring  more  money  into  a  system  which 
has  proved  ineffective  will  do  more  harm 
than  good.  By  adding  more  money,  we 
will  be  telling  our  citizens  that  we  are 
attacking  this  shortage,  when  in  fact  we 
are  not. 

Until  medical  schools  and  our  entire 
medical  system  is  reoriented  toward 
meeting  modern  priorities  and  alleviat- 
ing geographical  and  professional  short- 
ages, more  money  will  merely  extend  a 
stagnant  situation.  Why  should  these 
schools  change  their  curriculum  and  re- 
quirements If  they  receive  increasing 
amounts  for  the  status  quo?  There  is 
enough  money  already  in  this  bill  for 
medical  school  emergencies,  that  is.  to 


keep  them  open.  I  assure  you  that  if  in- 
dividual emergencies  arise  which  can- 
not be  handled  from  this  appropriation, 
this  subcommittee  stands  ready  to  con- 
sider supplemental  requests. 

The  committee  has  been  asked  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates) 
what  is  sacred  about  the  budget  re- 
quest figures,  and  I  agree  with  his  answer 
that  they  should  not  be  sacred.  The  com- 
mittee recognized  this;  we  recommended 
increases  in  certain  areas  and  decreases 
in  others.  That  is  our  responsibility. 
That  is  why  we  had  14  weeks  of  hear- 
ings. At  the  same  time,  what  is  so  sacred 
about  the  figm-e  of  $360  million,  which 
would  be  added  to  the  committee's  in- 
crease? On  what  hearings  is  this  figure 
based?  Where  are  the  already  effective 
systems  of  health  manpower  training 
which  are  not  working  because  of  a  lack 
of  this  $360  million? 

This  is  not  a  political  question.  This  is 
not  a  regional  question.  This  is  an  op- 
portunity for  the  House  to  act  respon- 
sibly and  wisely.  This  Is  an  opportunity 
to  look  further  and  deeper  into  a  problem 
than  to  Just  take  the  easy  road  of  throw- 
ing money  at  it  and  feeling  self-satisfied. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Rosenthal)  . 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Boland  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  emergency  health 
amendments  we  now  consider  may  be 
the  most  important  legislation  before 
Congress  this  year.  This  importance  re- 
flects both  the  substance  of  the  pro- 
grams— medical  care — and  the  form  of 
the  dispute  with  the  administration: 
Shall  Congress  have  a  role  in  setting  na- 
tional medical  policy? 

These  amendments  interpose  a  judg- 
ment, backed  by  the  Nation's  medical 
experts,  that  we  must  now  reverse  a  dis- 
astrous trend  of  temporizing  and  econ- 
omizing which  has  brought  us  to  this 
situation : 

In  the  1970-71  school  year,  medical 
schools  across  the  country  will  be  ac- 
cepting or  rejecting  students  on  the  basis 
of  their  ability  to  pay.  This  situation  has 
never  before  developed  in  the  history  of 
American  medical  education. 

A  prominent  medical  school  in  New 
York  City  has  removed  from  its  1970 
catalog  a  statement  it  has  contained  for 
50  years.  That  statement  assured  stu- 
dents that  no  one  would  have  to  leave 
the  school  of  medicine  solely  for  rea- 
sons of  inability  to  pay  the  tuition. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1970  Federal  pro- 
gram for  loans  to  medical  students,  only 
35.8  percent  of  the  money  requested  by 
students  was  available  to  lend  them. 

Let  me  remind  my  colleagues  that  we 
are  not  talking  about  grants  or  scholar- 
ships. We  speak  of  loans  to  students 
who  must  find,  after  college,  between 
$20,000  and  $25,000  for  medical  school 
tuition.  If  we  do  not  greatly  Increase  the 
funds  proposed  by  the  administration, 
and  even  Increase  the  amount  recom- 
mended by  the  committee,  the  situation 
will  be  immesisurably  worse  next  year. 

Last  year,  we  were  told  by  the  adimin- 


istration  that  another  Federal  program, 
the  guaranteed  student  loan  program, 
would  take  up  the  slack  created  by  un- 
derfunding  of  the  medical  student  loan 
program.  This  has  not  happened  in  the 
past  year  and  it  will  not  happen  next 
year. 

Why?  Medical  students  report  from 
across  the  country  that  bankers  are  re- 
luctant to  grant  loans  to  students  in  gen- 
eral in  a  period  of  tight  money.  They  are 
also  unwilling  to  give  money  to  poorer 
students,  to  those  from  rural  areas — re- 
mote from  the  banking  centers — and  to 
students  whose  families  have  not  had 
bank  accounts.  In  short,  bankers  treat 
these. student  loans  like  any  other  loans. 
In  a  competitive  money  market,  students 
lose  out. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  in  desperate 
need  of  remaking  our  entire  medical  care 
system.  We  must  also  reconstruct  the 
means  of  financing  medical  education 
and  of  selecting  medical  students.  Ulti- 
mately, we  should  develop  a  system 
which  would  provide  free  medical  school 
tuition  in  return  for  several  years  of  pub- 
lic service  by  young  doctors. 

Until  we  make  those  basic  changes, 
however,  we  cannot  let  our  medical  man- 
power gap  increase.  The  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  esti- 
mates that  we  will  need  by  1975  40.000 
more  doctors  than  our  present  produc- 
tion plus  immigration  of  foreign  doctors 
will  produce.  These  40.000  doctors  will 
not  be  produced  either  magically  or  pain- 
lessly. 

We  will  start  producing  more  doctors 
today  if  we  pass  these  expensive  but  vital 
amendments  which  our  country  needs  so 
desperately. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  California  <Mr. 
Moss) . 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Moss 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Boland.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes   the    gentleman    from    California 

(Mr.  CORMAN). 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  emergency  health  amend- 
ment. I  would  especially  like  to  address 
my  remarks  to  the  three  phases  of  the 
amendment  which  will  provide  increases 
in  funding  for  the  dental  care  projects 
for  needy  children,  the  community  men- 
tal health  centers,  and  the  traineeships 
for  students  in  health  professions. 

The  dental  care  pilot  projects  for 
needy  children  authorized  under  section 
510  of  title  V  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
are  a  small  item  in  terms  of  cash  invest- 
ment but  highly  significant  in  terms  of 
long-term  yield.  These  projects  have  a 
double  purpose;  to  give  care  that  is  des- 
I>erately  needed  by  American  children 
and  to  permit  ex|>erimenta^n  in  meth- 
ods of  delivery  in  order  tofliscover  the 
most  eflBcient,  economical  tiltematives 
that  are  available. 

There  are  literally  millions  of  children 
in  this  Nation — in  inner  cities,  in  rural 
areas,  and  elsewhere — who  are  receiving 
no  dental  care  whatever.  Nearly  half  the 
children  in  the  Nation  under  the  age  of 
15  have  never  seen  a  dentist;  we  read  in 
yesterday's  paper  of  the  terrible  depri- 
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vatlon    suffered.    In    this    regard,    by 
children  of  migrant  workers. 

We  need  to  remedy  this  situation  and 
we  need  to  discover  the  best  ways  of 
doing  it.  Section  510  is  explicitly  designed 
to  accomplish  both  purposes.  It  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee and  this  House  3  years  ago;  it  has  sat 
on  the  books  ever  since;  it  has  never  been 
Implemented.  The  House  Appropriations 
Committee,  last  year,  issued  a  clear  call 
for  implementation  ot  these  projects,  but 
still  nothing  was  done. 

What  are  we  talking  about  in  terms  of 
implementation?  Six  million  dollars  In 
the  first  year.  Contrast  that,  if  you  will, 
with  the  fact  that  more  than  $110  mil- 
lion dental  care  dollars,  on  the  Federal 
level,  are  annually  paid  out  imder  medic- 
aid. Much  of  that  money  Is  spent  to  re- 
pair damage  that  need  not  have  occurred 
and  would  not  have  occurred  if  programs 
like  section  510  would  be  vigorously  pur- 
sued. It  is  purely  and  simply  a  heedless 
waste  of  money.  We  have  approved  sec- 
tion 510;  we  have  strongly  suggested  it 
be  implemented. 

It  is  now  time,  in  my  opinion,  that  we 
insist  that  the  waste  of  money  stop  and 
that  the  proper  agencies  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  be  explicitly  directed  to  get 
moving  on  section  510,  title  V  and  thus 
begin  a  more  rational  and  more  e<;onomi- 
cal  approach  to  public  expenditures  for 
dental  care. 

In  the  mental  health  field,  previous  ap- 
propriations have  allowed  mental  health 
centers  across  the  Nation  to  begin  work- 
ing toward  their  goal  of  providing  more 
efficient  out-patient  care.  Without  ad- 
ditional funding,  their  initial  progress 
will  be  lost  and  the  centers  wU'  not  be 
able  to  continue  in  operation. 

In  the  22d  Congressional  District  which 
I  represent.  Federal  aid  from  the  com- 
munity mental  health  program  has  en- 
abled the  San  Fernando  Valley  Child 
Guidance  Center  to  Increase  its  patient 
visits  per  year  from  3,000  to  20,000  in  a 
5-year  period.  The  same  facility  has  been 
able  to  increase  its  hours  of  concentration 
to  the  supporting  community  from  3,500 
hours  to  18,000  hours  in  the  same  5-year 
period. 

In  addition,  staffing  grants  received 
imder  this  program  have  contributed  im- 
measurably to  training  some  17  psychia- 
trists, 15  social  workers.  12  mental  health 
nurses,  and  five  psychiatric  residents  at 
the  child  guidance  clinic — personnel 
which  are  the  key  to  the  success  of  the 
entire   program. 

A  third  area  which  is  in  desperate  need 
of  funds  is  the  program  which  provides 
tralneeshlps  to  selected  students  of  pub- 
lic health,  nursing,  and  the  allied  health 
professions. 

As  the  needs  for  health  manpower  con- 
tinue to  rise,  additional  emphasis  must 
be  focused  on  the  value  of  enlarging  our 
allied  health  program.  This  is  a  program 
which  has  demonstrated  great  potential 
for  extending  the  availability  of  health 
services  and  has  indicated  potential  for 
providing  a  substantial  return  on  the 
money  required  to  Implement  it. 

Casa  Loma  College,  which  is  also  in 
my  district,  has  recently  entered  86  stu- 


dents into  its  fall  program  for  allied 
health  training.  If  even  one  student  com- 
pletes the  program,  he  will  earn  enough 
in  his  lifetime  to  more  than  pay  for  the 
entire  grant  received  by  the  college.  If 
eight  students  complete  the  program, 
they  will  pay  enough  income  taxf  to  re- 
pay the  Government  for  the  entire Vrant. 

Congress  cannot  Ignore  its  responsi- 
bility for  the  continuation  of  these  pro- 
grams. Positive  action  taken  now  will  go 
a  long  way  in  increasing  our  nationwide 
supply  of  health  care  and  aid  in  delaying 
future  increases  in  the  cost  of  medical 
services.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  supporting  this  amendment  to  assure 
top  quality  medical  care  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Corman 
yielded  the  remsdnder  of  his  time  to  Mr. 

BOLAND.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
O'Hara). 

(By  imanlmous  consent,  Mr.  O'Hara 
srlelded  his  time  to  Mr.  Boland.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  South  CaroUna  (Mr. 
Rivers) . 

(By  unanimou.s  consent,  Mr.  Rivers 
was  allowed  to  speak  out  of  order.) 

BBVIEW    OF    THE    DRAFT    LAW 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  publicly  com- 
mend the  Special  Armed  Services  Sub- 
committee which  recently  completed  its 
investigation  and  submitted  its  report 
to  the  committee  and  the  general  public 
on  the  Mylal  affair. 

The  report  requires  no  commentary 
from  me  since  it  speaks  for  it,self.  Every 
member  of  the  subcommittee  and  its  staff 
by  virtue  of  this  candid  report  have  once 
again  earned  the  continued  respect  of 
every  Member  of  Congress,  and  indeed 
the  American  public. 

The  chairman  of  the  special  subcom- 
mittee was  Congressman  F.  Edward 
Hebert.  I  am,  therefore,  happy  to  an- 
noimce  that  upon  the  conclusion  of  his 
special  investigation  into  the  Mylai  af- 
fair, I  requested  that  he  convene  his 
Special  Subcommittee  on  the  Draft  to 
begin  a  review  of  the  entire  draft  law, 
including  its  administration,  regulation, 
and  judicial  interpretation. 

Mr.  Hebert's  subcommittee  is  now 
meeting  on  this  subject  and  I  am  confi- 
dent will,  upon  completion  of  its  review, 
provide  the  full  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  with  meaningful  recommenda- 
tions for  possible  future  action  in  this 
area. 

It  has  been  truthfully  said  that  when 
you  want  difficult  problems  solved,  you 
assign  them  to  a  busy  man.  I  think  what 
I  have  just  said  indicates  the  type  of 
man  Eddie  Hebert  is.  I  would  like  to 
commend  him,  in  particular,  for  the  spe- 
cial dedication  he  always  gives  to  any  of 
the  myriad  of  problems  that  are  sub- 
mitted to  him  as  a  subcommittee  chair- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Pepper)  . 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com- 
mend the  able  chairman  of  the  subcom- 


mittee—the gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania—for the  bill  he  brings  to  the 
House  floor.  But  the  question  is  not 
what  we  have  done,  but  what  needs 
to  be  done  for  health  research  and  med- 
ical care  for  the  people  of  this  country. 
In  1968  over  $53  billion  was  spent  by 
public  authorities  and  private  Individuals 
for  health  care.  More  research  and  more 
medical  care  would  have  reduced  that 
expenditure. 

In  1967  the  workers  of  the  United 
States  lost  over  $3  billion  in  wages  which 
would  not  have  been  lost  if  there  had 
been  adequate  health  research  and  ade- 
quate provisions  for  medical  care  for 
these  workers. 

In  1967  the  people  who  lived,  who  oth- 
erwise would  have  died  but  for  the  re- 
search we  have  had  in  the  past,  contrib- 
uted $1.7  billion  In  Federal  income  and 
excise  taxes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  not  to  speak  of  what  it 
means  to  save  human  life  and  health  in 
terms  of  dollars  saved,  it  Is  economy  for 
this  country  to  spend  much  more  on 
health  research  and  medical  care  for  our 
people  than  we  are  spending  or  prepared 
to  spend.  This  amendment,  though  it- 
self not  adequate  for  the  Nation's  needs, 
will  make  this  bill  more  meaningful  to 
the  people  of  our  coxmtry  and  I  hope  it 
will  be  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Koch). 

Mr.  K(X:H.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  emergency  health  amend- 
ment introduced  by  our  distinguished 
colleague,  Edward  Boland  of  Massachu- 
setts. Our  colleague,  on  the  floor  in  de- 
bating this  amendment,  has  cited  the 
extraordinary  need  for  these  additional 
moneys  which  would  be  used  primarily 
to  fund  vital  health  services. 

The  simple  statistic  on  infant  mortal- 
ity in  this  country,  and  this  country 
stands  13th  in  the  world,  should  shock 
the  conscience  of  every  legislator  sitting 
in  this  Chamber.  With  all  our  techno- 
logical advances  permitting  us  to  be  the 
first  to  land  on  the  moon,  we  are  not  the 
first  in  terms  of  health  care.  As  was 
pointed  out  by  other  of  our  coUagues, 
our  male  population  has  a  shorter  life 
expectancy  than  that  of  males  in  17 
other  countries.  The  poor  in  this  country, 
and  I  refer  now  to  those  who  are  not  on 
welfare,  are  the  least  assisted  medically. 
In  my  own  State  of  New  York  the  person 
who  is  not  on  welfare  and  over  the  age 
of  21  and  under  the  age  of  65  is  not 
eligible  for  medicaid.  And  it  is  that  large 
group  of  people  that  I  have  just  de- 
scribed that  have  been  the  least  assisted 
by  this  Congress  over  the  years.  The  med- 
ical schools  are  suffering  and  are  not  able 
to  provide  us  with  a  growing  physician 
population  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
growing  population  at  large.  And  many 
medical  schools  are  in  critical  financial 
condition.  We  have  no  hesitation  in 
spending  billions  on  mlUtary  cost  over- 
nms  and  yet  we  hesitate  to  provide  bare 
minlmums  for  the  health  of  our  popu- 
lation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  in  economy 
but   not   economy    at   the   expense   of 
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health.  There  are  many  areas  In  the 
Federal  budget  and  In  particular  the 
military,  space,  farm,  and  highway  budg- 
ets that  could  be  trimmed  to  have  many 
times  the  cost  of  this  amendment  and  I 
therefore  urge  its  adoption. 

(By    unanimous   consent,    Mr.    Koch 
yielded  the  remainder  of  his  time  to  Mr., 
Boland.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Obey). 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  amend- 
ment to  increase  expenditures  for  health 
care  ought  to  pass. 

Dr.  Kenneth  M.  Endlcott,  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Health  Professions  Edu- 
cation and  Manpower  Training,  put  it 
convincingly  when  he  testified  before 
the  subcommittee  3  months  ago.  Dr.  En- 
dlcott said: 

For,  as  report-ed  by  the  President  and  many 
n&tlonal  health  organizations,  there  is  In- 
deed a  health  crisis.  There  is  a  massive  short- 
age of  physicians,  dentists,  nurses,  and  all 
types  of  allied  health  personnel.  Unless  very 
substantial  Investments  to  expand  training 
capacity  are  made  now,  these  serious  short- 
ages will  persist  into  the  late  1970's  and 
1980"s. 

There  is  no  mistaking  the  extent  of 
this  health  crisis,  and  no  question  about 
the  substantial  investments  required  to 
deal  with  it.  We  must  apply  our  resources 
to  the  best  of  our  authorized  abilities. 
To  do  less  would  be  foolish  and  short- 
sighted. 

Yesterday  a  question  was  raised  on 
the  floor  as  to  who  is  qualifled  to  judge 
what  ought  to  be  spent  on  health  care. 
That  is  a  legitimate  question,  but  it  does 
not  take  a  genius  to  see  that  our  medical 
and  lental  schools  are  in  serious  trouble 
and  that  in  their  present  condition  sim- 
ply cannot  produce  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  doctors  and  dentists  the  coun- 
tiT  demonstrably  needs.  I  am  disturbed 
because  some  people  have  discussed  this 
in  terms  of  being  just  an  urban  problem, 
'but  it  is  not.  I  come  from  a  rural  dis- 
trict and  small  community  after  small 
community  in  that  district  is  without 
a  single  doctor  and  even  the  most  popu- 
lous county  in  my  district  has  less  than 
half  the  Nation's  average  in  the  number 
of  doctors  per  hundred  thousand  popula- 
tion and  that  national  average  is  ter- 
ribly inadequate  and  it  results,  at  least 
In  part,  in  the  shocking  health  statistics 
which  define  the  status  of  our  country's 
health. 

In  infant  mortality  this  country  stands 
13th  in  the  world.  If  we  had  the  same 
rate  of  infant  mortality  as  they  have 
In  Sweden,  50,000  fewer  American  babies 
would  have  died  last  year.  American 
mal^  have  a  shorter  life  expectancy 
than  males  in  17  other  countries.  Porty- 
flve  percent  of  the  population  suffers 
from  some  chronic  disease  and  the  poor 
have  four  times  the  incidence  of  those 
diseases  as  the  rest  of  the  Nation.  By 
1975  the  number  of  visits  to  doctors  in 
this  country  will  increase  by  25  percent. 
The  number  of  doctors  will  incretise  only 
9  percent,  and  yet  the  medical  schools 
are  dying. 

The  Association  of  American  Medical 
Colleges  reports  that  61  out  of  107  med- 


ical schools  in  the  Nation  have  been 
awarded  special  projects  grants  on  the 
basis  of  some  condition  of  financial  dis- 
tress. 

Without  these  emergency  transfusions, 
some  schools  certainly  would  have  gone 
under.  And  half  of  the  61  were  in  such 
critical  financial  condition  that  they 
were  in  danger  of  losing  accreditation. 

Two  dental  schools,  one  in  Missouri 
and  one  in  Louisiana,  have  closed  their 
doors  permanently,  and  six  others  are 
reported  In  danger  of  doing  so.  The  total 
operating  deficit  of  the  Nation's  53  re- 
maining dental  schools  is  estimated  at 
about  $45  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  medical  schools 
are  straining  to  increase  their  enroll- 
ments. They  will  be  admitting  30  percent 
more  students  this  fall  than  they  did  in 
1963.  And  they  are  strained  to  the  break- 
ing point. 

At  present  there  are  $600  million  worth 
of  approved  but  unfunded  applications 
for  the  construction  of  medical  and  den- 
tal teaching  facilities.  Unless  we  make  a 
substantial  effort  to  reduce  this  backlog 
of  expansion  projects,  we  shall  be  unable 
to  increase  our  output  of  health  profes- 
sionals. 

And  there  is  another  fact  to  consider. 
Whether  we  are  for  it,  or  against  it,  we 
had  better  face  the  fact  that  some  kind 
of  national  health  insurance  program 
will  be  facing  us  within  the  next  5 
or  6  years.  The  Nation's  health  care 
system  is  inadequate  to  handle  its 
present  burden.  Can  you  imagine  how 
woefully  inadequate  it  will  be  to  meet  the 
needs  of  that  kind  of  a  program  even 
if  we  budget  every  dollar  that  is  author- 
ized? We  need  dramatic  action  and  we 
need  it  now.  Five  years  from  now  we 
will  wish  we  had  adopted  these  amend- 
ments and  gone  even  beyond  them. 

There  seems  to  be  an  assumption  on 
the  part  of  some  that  supporters  of  this 
amendment  do  not  care  about  the  Fed- 
eral budget.  The  record  shows,  however, 
that  many  of  us  have  tried  continually 
to  cut  programs  that  can  wait:  The  SST, 
the  ABM,  the  space  budget,  and  some 
parts  of  foreign  aid.  I  do  not  apologize 
for  the  fact  that  this  amendment  asks 
for  an  additional  $360  million.  That  is 
a  small  fraction  of  the  cost  overrim  for 
the  C-5A.  The  moon,  superspeed  travel, 
and  certain  aspects  of  the  foreign  aid 
program  can  wait,  but  heart  disease, 
cancer  and  other  disetises  do  not  occur 
conveniently  on  a  fiscal  year  basis.  They 
happen  every  day.  If  the  richest  Nation 
in  the  world  cannot  afford  to  become  the 
healthiest  Nation  in  the  world,  I  do  not 
know  who  can. 

Two  weeks  ago  we  overrode  the  veto 
of  the  Hill -Burton  authorization  bill.  All 
we  are  asking  is  that  you  today  put  some 
meaning  into  that  action  by  voting  for 
the  money  to  finance  that  override 

(By  imanlmous  consent,  Mr.  Obey 
yielded  the  remainder  of  his  time  to  Mr. 
Boland.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentlewoman  from  Illinois  (Mrs. 
Reid). 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gerald  R. 
Ford  and  Mr.  Michel  jrlelded  their  time 
to  Mrs.  Reid  of  Illinois.) 


Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 
which  would  incrl^  appropriations  by 
$360.4  million.  As  I  have  pointed  out  pre- 
viously along  with  the  other  members 
of  my  subcommittee  we  gave  all  of  the 
items  included  in  the  amendment  very 
careful  and  considerate  attention  and  in 
almost  every  instance  we  have  Increased 
the  amounts  over  the  President's  budget 
request  and  provided  more  money  than 
was  available  in  the  1970  fiscal  year.  For 
all  health  programs,  H.R.  18515  will  pro- 
vide a  total  of  $208  million  over  the 
budget  request  and  $313  million  over  the 
amoimt  available  in  1970. 

After  hearing  the  testimony  and  dis- 
cussing the  items  in  executive  session,  a 
majority  of  our  committee  felt  that  the 
funds  we  recommended  for  most  of  these 
programs — with  the  exception  of  the 
Hlll-Burton  program — were  all  that 
could  be  used  effectively  in  this  fiscal 
year.  In  the  case  of  Hill-Burton  hospital 
construction  and  modernization,  testi- 
mony has  shown  that  modernization 
needs  alone  could  exceed  $11  billion.  Ob- 
viously, it  is  impossible  to  provide  all  of 
this  in  a  direct-grant  program.  There- 
fore, the  administration  has  recom- 
mended a  new  approach  of  financing  by 
providing  interest  subsidies.  In  order  to 
get  into  this  program  gradually,  our 
committee  added  $122.2  milhon  to  the 
direct-grant  program  while  providing 
$5  million  for  interest  subsidies. 

I  believe  that  most  of  us  will  agree 
that  all  of  these  health  programs  have 
very  worthy  goals  and  it  would  be  won- 
derful if  we  could  proceed  to  build  and 
modernize  all  the  needed  medical  facili- 
ties and  schools  at  once — as  well  as  pro- 
vide the  needed  scholarships  and  student 
aid.  But,  I  would  remind  you  once  again 
that  in  deciding  our  priorities,  significant 
and  overriding  points  must  be  weighed. 
Providing  health  services  is  one  of  the 
Nation's  largest  domestic  businesses  and, 
even  more  so  than  other  businesses,  it  has 
been  hit  hard  by  the  effect  of  inflation. 
Thus,  the  Importance  of  curbing  infla- 
tion must  be  understood  by  anyone  who 
sees  the  dollar  spent  on  such  seiTices  be- 
ing continually  eroded  by  inflated  costs. 
We  must,  therefore,  continue  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  win  the  battle  against 
inflation  and  in  doing  so.  we  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  appropriate  fimds  in  ways 
that  will  provide  the  most  effective  re- 
sults. In  my  opinion,  we  should  keep  this 
in  mind  and.  accordingly,  vote  against 
this  amendment. 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR.    YATES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Is  it  in  order  for  me  to  move  that  the 
Committee  do  now  rise? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  is  a  privileged 
motion. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that 
the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 
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Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Yates  and 
Mr.  Flood. 

The  CkMmnlttee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  8,  noes 
93.  / 

So  the  motion?*^  rejected. 

The  CHAIRlmN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 

(Mr.  BOLAND). 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
sure  that  all  the  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  are  happy  that  we  are  com- 
ing to  the  end  of  this  debate  on  this 
particular  amendment.  We  have  had  a 
rather  full  debate  on  the  amendment 
over  the  past  few  days. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  struck  by  the 
arguments  that  were  advanced  here  a 
moment  ago  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Moss)  and  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Qiahco). 

The  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Moss)  has  served  for  some  14  years  on 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce.  That  committee  is  in- 
terested in  this  legislation  and  in  this 
amendment  because  it  has  over  the  past 
years  passed  some  of  the  finest  health 
legislation  in  the  history  of  the  Congress. 
I  look  with  pride  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  upon  the  dlstingiiished  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Springer)  who  has 
been  one  of  those  who  has  been  a  leader 
in  some  of  the  great  landmark  health 
legislation  that  has  been  psissed  out  of 
this  committee  and  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  repeat.  I  was  struck  by  the  argu- 
ments of  the  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  GiAiMO).  Simply  stated,  his  ar- 
guments were  that  we  ought  to  reorder 
our  priorities,  and  that  is  what  we  are 
doing  with  this  amendment,  preciselj 
what  we  are  doing  with  this  amendment. 
The  gentleman  indicated,  I  think  with 
good  reason,  where  money  could  be  taken 
from  other  programs — other  programs — 
not  from  those  programs  that  deal  with 
the  health  of  the  people  of  this  Nation. 
So,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  come  to  the 
close  of  the  debate  on  this  amendment, 
let  me  quote  from  the  Record  of  the  88th 
Congress,  the  second  session,  the  words 
are  those  of  oiu:  late,  beloved,  and  re- 
markably able  colleague,  John  E.  Fo- 
garty — a  giant,  as  any  Member  who  is 
serving  here  today  knows,  who  served 
with  him,  can  tell  you — a  giant  in  the 
field  of  Government  participation  in 
health. 

He  pointed  out,  with  some  degree  of 
modesty,  that  he  had  been  intimately 
involved  in  the  development  of  the  HEW 
programs  over  the  years.  He  said,  sind 
I  quote: 

Time  and  again,  and  more  often  than 
should  have  been  necessary,  I  have  seen  the 
Congress  stepping  In — because  Congress 
could  not  do  otherwise — to  assure  the  funds 
to  seize  present  opportunities — as  identified 
by  our  science  leaders  to  meet  the  most  ur- 
gent of  these  health  needs.  Largely  because 
the  Congress  has  had  the  foresight  and  good 
sense  to  take  bold  action,  these  health-re- 
lated programs  have  floiirlabed.  Their  effec- 
tiveness and  high  reputation  throughout  the 
world  are  unequaled  in  the  science  area. 

All  of  us — each  day — count  increasing  ben- 
efits from  these  programs.  I  reiterate  my  con- 


viction that  what  has  been  wrought  in  this 
postwar  effort,  in  medical  research,  will 
emerge  as  the  most  significant  federal  action 
of  our  era. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  action  we  take  to- 
day is  indeed  bold  action  with  which  to 
meet  the  crisis  in  health  that  pervades 
this  land.  But  this  great  body  has  taken 
this  kind  of  action  before.  It  can  with 
reason  and  with  conviction  do  so  again 
today  by  voting  for  the  amendment  now 
before  this  committee. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Morse). 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  wonder  if 
the  gentleman  is  aware  that  this  ad- 
ministration has  done  a  remarkable  job 
already  in  the  reallocation  of  our  re- 
sources? 

As  an  example,  I  will  cite  the  fact  that 
while  the  Department  of  Defense  budget 
was  45  percent  of  the  overall  Government 
spending  in  the  last  year  of  the  Johnson 
administration,  that  it  is  now  37  percent 
in  this  year  in  the  Nixon  budget. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  In  response  to  the  gen- 
tlemsui  from  Massachusetts,  I  believe  we 
can  say  that  the  fault  lies  not  alone  with 
the  Nixon  administration,  but  with  past 
administrations.  We  are  here  today  to 
make  our  own  judgments  of  what  ought 
to  be  done  in  this  field.  I  say  that  this  is 
the  way  to  do  it,  and  I  would  hope  that 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  would 
support  our  efforts  in  this  area. 

Mr,  MORSE.  Mr.  (Jhairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  would  also 
point  out,  because  I  am  sure  that  my 
distingui^ed  colleague  from  Massachu- 
setts is  aware  of  it,  that  the  Government 
spending  on  human  resources  in  the  last 
year  of  the  Johnson  administration  was 
32  percent  of  the  total  budget,  while  it 
will  be  41  percent  of  the  Nixon  budget  in 
this  Congress  this  year. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  The  contention  of  those 
who  support  this  amendment  is  that  we 
are  not  spending  what  we  ought  to  be 
pending  in  the  health  area.  There  is  a 
crisis  in  health,  and  this  has  been  the  cry 
not  alone  of  our  President,  but  the  cry 
of  the  former  Secretary  Robert  E.  Pinch, 
and  the  cry  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Health  and  Scientific  Affairs,  Dr. 
Robert  Egeberg. 

There  is  a  crisis  in  health,  and  this  is 
the  way  to  meet  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ulinois  (Mr. 
Yates). 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  about 
1  year  ago  on  July  10.  1969,  President 
Nixon  walked  into  the  Rose  Garden  and 
before  the  assembled  press  said  this: 

I  realized  when  the  administration  came 
In,  In  January,  that  we  had  a  major  problem 
with  regard  to  health  care,  that  the  prob- 
lem was  primarily  one  of  enough  doctors,  the 
quality  of  the  doctors,  enoug^h  hospital  beds 
to  take  care  of  the  massively  increasing  de- 
mands in  this  field. 

The  report  that  I  have  received  from  Sec- 
retary Pinch  and  Dr.  Egeberg  Indicates  that 
the  problem  is  much  greater  than  I  had 
realized.  We  face  a  massive  crlais  in  this  area 
and  unless  action  Is  taken,  both  administra- 
tively and  legislatively,  to  meet  that  crisis 
within  the  next  2  to  3  years,  we  will  have  a 
breakdown  In  our  medical  care  system  which 
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could  have  conae^uencesjfTectlng  millions 
of  people  throughout  UUioountry. 
I  don't  think  I  am  overstating  the  case. 

That  is  what  the  President  said  a  year 
ago.  "I  don't  think  I  am  overstating  the 
case."  And  then,  amazingly,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, he  filed  a  budget  that  severely  un- 
derfinanced the  health  care  program,  as 
for  example,  the  Hill-Burton  prc^ram 
which  was  reduced  by  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  what  was  appropriated  last 
year.  Recommending  appropriations 
which  are  clearly  insufficient  is  hardly 
mounting  a  massive  attack  on  the  mas- 
sive crisis  the  President  spoke  about.  It  is 
somewhat  like  throwing  a  rope  30  feet 
long  to  a  man  who  is  drowning  50  feet 
away. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  year,  1970, 
medical  care  is  still  not  available  for  the 
people  of  our  country  and  the  commit- 
tee's increases  in  the  bill  were  timid  for 
the  most  part.  Timid  and  less  than  mean- 
ingful. The  Boland  amendment  will  take 
the  long  step  needed  to  stop  the  accel- 
erating deterioration  of  our  medical  care 
system. 

This  country  has  the  brains  and  the 
resources  to  provide  the  best  medical  care 
of  any  country  in  the  world  and  we  are 
not  doing  it.  The  gap  between  what  we 
know  and  what  we  do  is  so  great  that 
thousands  of  people  die  needlessly  every 
year.  There  is  no  greater  priority  than 
the  health  of  our  people  and  the  budget 
must  take  that  into  consideration.  The 
budget  must  not  decide  what  the  needs 
of  the  Nation  are.  The  needs  of  the  Na- 
tion must  govern  the  budget,  and  if  Fed- 
eral dollars  are  to  be  limited  in  their  al- 
location, certainly  the  care  of  the  people 
of  our  Nation  must  come  highest  in  our 
consideration.  I  believe  there  must  be  an 
aye  vote  on  the  Boland  jmiendment. 

The  (CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Flood)  to  close  debate  on  the  pending 
amendment. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  these 
historic  Halls  many  good  men  have  gone 
down  with  the  ship.  I  see  here  another 
case. 

This  bUl,  with  the  Boland  amendment, 
would  sink  this  House  and  would  destroy 
many  brave  men. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  CThairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  health  emergency  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Boland). 

The  need  for  increased  appropriations 
for  health  is  a  matter  of  clear  record  be- 
fore both  our  legislative  and  appropria- 
tive  committees. 

The  package  amendment  now  pending 
would  increase  the  health  appropriation 
in  this  bill  by  $360,454,000. 

It  covers  added  institutional  support  of 
health  schools,  loans  and  traineeships  for 
health  profession  students,  construction 
of  health  education  facilities,  increased 
funding  for  the  National  Heart  and  Lung 
Institute. 

Also,  initial  funding  for  special  dental 
projects,  increased  funding  for  hospital 
construction  grants,  increased  funding 
for  stafi&ng  of  community  mental  health 
centers,  and  a  snail  increase  in  the 
finding  for  medical  libraries. 

Jj^  AID  FQ&  PROFKSSIOKS 

Included  in  mese  collective  requests 
are  funds  for  the  health  professions.  I 
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would  call  particular  attention  to  the 
need  for  providing  assistance  in  connec- 
tion with  the  nursing  staffs  of  Veterans' 
Administration  hospitals. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Hospitals  of  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  which  has  been  investi- 
gating the  hospital  stafiQng  situation. 

As  a  result  of  on-the-spot  investiga-. 
tlon  by  myself,  as  well  as  hearings  be- 
fore our  subcommittee,  it  is  clear  that  the 
ratio  of  nurses  to  patients  in  VA  hos- 
pitals is  dangerously  low. 

The  evidence  before  our  committee  is 
that  the  employee  ratio  per  patient  in  VA 
hospitals  is  running  about  1.5  as  con- 
trasted with  the  ratio  in  civilian  hos- 
pitals of  at  least  2.7. 

VA  BELOW  crvaiAN   MINIMUM 

During  our  subcommittee  hearings,  a 
witness  from  a  VA  hospital  in  California 
pointed  out  that  the  State  minimum  li- 
censing criteria  for  civilian  hospitals  is 
a  ratio  of  2.5.  On  this  basis,  the  witness 
said  that  if  the  VA  hospital  was  not  a 
Federal  Institution  It  would  not  be  li- 
censed to  operate  in  that  State. 

It  is  essential  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment increase  Its  share  of  assistance  for 
students  in  the  health  provisions.  This 
can  be  done  through  loans  and  trainee- 
ships.  We  also  must  have  additional 
health  education  facilities. 

Without  the  facilities  and  the  assist- 
ance for  students  the  prospect  is  that 
the  shortage  of  doctors,  nurses,  dentists, 
and  other  health  professionalists  is  go- 
ing to  increase  to  a  point  of  peril  to  our 
Nation's  health. 

While  I  recognize  the  need  for  a  con- 
trol on  Federal  spending,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  we  can  justify  the  meager  ap- 
propriations which  we  have  been  Pro- 
vidian in  the  past  for  health  manpower. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  vigorously  the 
pending  health  emergency  amendment 
and  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  during  my  first  term  in  office, 
I  have  served  on  the  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee,  which  de- 
veloped the  authorization  language  for 
the  Health  Manpower  Act  of  1968. 

The  United  States  is  faced  with  a  criti- 
cal shortage  of  health  manpower.  More 
than  50.000  additional  physicians  are 
needed  now.  In  1967,  we  needed  800,000 
registered  nurses — yet  in  1969.  the  nurs- 
ing manpower  supply  was  only  700,000. 
The  demand  for  health  professionals  is 
Increasing  faster  than  the  supply,  es- 
pecially since  we,  the  Congress,  recently 
passed  a  hospital  construction  bill  to 
provide  more  needed  hospital  beds. 

To  meet  this  need,  a  program  of  direct 
loans  to  students  of  the  health  profes- 
sions was  established  by  us  in  1965. 
Grants  are  made  to  the  schools  of  the 
health  professions  who  then  loan  the 
money  to  the  students  most  in  need. 
Students  of  medicine,  dentistry,  osteop- 
athy, optometry,  podiatry,  pharmacy, 
and  veterinary  medicine  are  eligible.  A 
similar  program  exists  for  nursing 
students. 

Despite  the  students'  demonstrated 
need  for  and  dependence  on  these  loan 
funds,  the  administration  Is  requesting 
only  $9,610,000  for  nursing  students,  with 
a  markup  to  $15,610,000  by  the  full  Ap- 


propriations Committee.  This  figure  falls 
far  below  the  amounts  authorized  by  us 
under  the  Health  Manpower  Act  of 
1868 — $21,000,000 — and  far  below  the 
fiscal  year  1971  funds  requested  by 
schools  of  nursing — $27,900,929. 

In  my  own  State  of  North  Carolina,  the 
Duke  University  School  of  Nursing  cur- 
rently states : 

Vl^e  receive  175-200  applications  for  under- 
graduate study  of  which  we  can  presently 
enroll  a  maximum  of  85.  Of  303  students  In 
the  school,  102  receive  financial  assistance 
and  the  need  for  aid  keeps  increasing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  facts  and  figures 
before  us,  I  fully  support  the  Health 
Emergency  Amendment  of  1970,  smd  I 
urge  you  to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  cniairman,  the 
wire  services  quoted  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Ford)  as  citing  Mr.  Yates 
of  Illinois  and  Mr.  Cohelan  of  California 
as  the  two  biggest  "spenders"  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee. 

It  is  now  quite  clear  that  this  impulsive 
attack  was  an  expression  of  disapproval 
of  the  attempts  that  su-e  being  made  to- 
day to  provide  adequate  health  facilities 
and  medical  manpower,  along  with  my 
past  efforts  in  behalf  of  decent  housing 
for  the  American  people,  quality  educa- 
tion, and,  in  general,  adequately  funding 
those  programs  which  are  designed  to 
improve  the  quality  of  life  in  our  cities 
through  those  programs  which  are  in 
desperate  need  of  Federal  support. 

Such  scatter-gxm  attacks  by  the  ad- 
ministration on  big  siJending  will  not 
hide  the  real  issues.  An  examination  of 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1971  will  make 
clear  that  the  administration's  budget 
requests  for  our  most  important  domestic 
programs  were  deficient — falling  far  be- 
low the  minimal  amoimt  necessary  for 
schools,  health  facilities  and  manpower, 
and  urban  housing. 

It  is  also  painfully  clear  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  made  no  effort  to  sub- 
mit revenue  measures  designed  to  allevi- 
ate these  alleged  imbalances  and 
adequately  fund  our  necessary  domestic 
programs.  No  request  for  the  extension 
of  the  surcharge  came  from  the  admin- 
istration. This  lack  of  meaningful  reve- 
nue measures  on  the  part  of  the  swimin- 
istratlon  was  done  with  the  complete 
knowledge  of  the  budget  formulation 
that  the  termination  of  the  surtax  would 
remove  $10.8  billion  from  Federal  reve- 
nues. Also  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  President's  own  economic  plan,  in- 
adequate though  it  may  be,  called  for  a 
"cooling  off"  of  the  economy.  This  meant 
that  there  would  be  a  reduction  in  new 
construction,  production,  and  employ- 
ment. Thus  by  the  President's  own  plan 
it  was  predictable  that  tax  revenues 
would  fall  sharply  from  last  year's 
figures. 

The  point  is  that  the  administration 
knew  that  it  would  be  a  budget  with  a 
deficit  when  they  formulated  it.  The 
administration  chose  not  to  ask  for  the 
needed  revenues  which  would  have 
helped  to  offset  these  financial  imbal- 
ances. The  administration  did  choose  to 
control — "slash"  is  a  better  word — the 
controllable  programs  to  improve  the 
quality  of  life  in  the  United  States. 

I  must  also  note  that  there  has  been 
no  discussion  by  the  administration  of 


the  two  spending  categories  that  have 
substantially  increased  the  budget  out- 
lays over  the  past  few  years.  The  first  is 
in  the  uncontrollable  items  such  as  social 
security,  retirement,  nedicare,  and  public 
assistance. 

The  estimated  increase  in  imcontrol- 
lables  from  1970  to  1971  alone  is  $9.8  bil- 
lion. I  do  not  specifically  object  to  these 
expenditures,  but  merely  point  out  their 
magnitude  in  order  to  gain  some  perspec- 
tive on  the  spending  question. 

The  second  category  is  defense  spend- 
ing. Here  we  see  substantial  increases 
For  example,  authorizations  for  strategic 
nuclear  forces  from  1968  to  1971  grew 
from  $16.6  billion  to  $18  billion.  Authoi** 
izations  for  general  purpose  forces,  not 
including  Vietnam,  costs  grew  from  $37.5 
biUion  in  1968  to  $43.3  billion  in  1971. 
This  is  a  total  increase  of  $7.2  billion, 
and  may  I  add  that  it  wais  the  Congress 
that  led  the  way  last  year  in  cutting  the 
Department  of  Defense  budget. 

Let  us  look  to  the  comparative  figures. 
On  one  side  we  have  a  growth  of  $7.2  bil- 
lion in  military  spending;  yet  not  one 
word  of  caution  comes  from  the  Wtiite 
House.  Quite  the  opposite.  The  adminis- 
tration continually  presses  forward  with 
programs  of  dubious  value.  The  ABM  is 
but  one  example. 

On  the  other  side.  Congress  has  been 
treated  to  a  continual  barrage  of  criti- 
cism from  the  administration  for  in- 
creases over  budget  requests.  But  these 
so-called  tremendous  increases  total  a 
mere  $1,884  billion.  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  the  total  increase  in  educational  ap- 
propriations and  the  total  suggested  in- 
creases in  health  and  housing  totals  less 
thsm  $2  billion. 

I  do  not  want  to  leave  the  impression 
that  we  have  adequately  funded  these 
domestic  programs.  This  $1,884  bUlion 
Increase  is  only  a  dr«p  in  the  bucket 
compared  to  the  needs  In  these  crucial 
areas  of  education,  health,  and  housing. 
But  the  real  problem  is  inadequate  rev- 
enue schemes. 

It  is  instructive  to  note  the  magnitude 
of  the  total  budgetary  picttxre  when  dis- 
cussing the  questioned  congressional 
action.  The  budget  as  submitted  foresaw 
expenditures  of  $202.2  billion,  including 
cost  estimates  for  a  10-percent  social 
security  increase  and  a  $5.2  billion  de- 
crease in  defense  expenditures.  On  the 
other  side,  with  the  surtax  for  example, 
we  would  have  expected  revenues  of 
$210.8  billion — leaving  a  surplus  of  $8.6 
billion. 

Why  then  do  we  have  a  deficit?  The 
administration  attempts  to  blame  ex- 
pected deficits  on  additional  expendi- 
tures which  we  see  are  minimal  in  rela- 
tion to  the  total  budgetary  picture — $2 
billion  in  a  $202.2  billion  budget.  The 
answer  is  clear.  The  President  has  re- 
fused to  suggest  or  continue  adequate 
revenue  producing  measures  which  would 
have  allowed  for  the  incretised  domestic 
expenses. 

The  administration  continues  to  blame 
the  Congress  for  its  own  dereliction  in 
the  revenue  area.  Had  the  surtax  been 
continued  the  $1.5  billion  extra  in  ex- 
penditures resulting  from  a  necessauy 
16  percent  rather  than  10  percent  In- 
crease in  social  security,  as  well  as  the 
$1,884  billion  in  additional  domestic  ex- 
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penseB,  could  easily  have  been  absorbed 
in  the  surplus  budget. 

Looking  at  this  table,  each  of  us  can 
ask  what  were  the  new  revenue  measures 
suggested  by  the  administration. 
[In  bUllozu  of  dollars] 

User  transportation  charges 0.7 

Excise  rate  extension .6 

Increase  in  social  security .2 

Retirement  fund  (for  new  Increases).--     .1 

Total   1-6 

Thus,  faced  with  predictable  revenue 
shortfalls— shortfalls  built  into  the 
Nixon  economic  plans — the  administra- 
tion did  almost  nothing  to  raise  new 
revenues.  It  became  painfully  apparent 
as  the  revenues  from  personal  income 
taxes  would  become  offset  by  increases 
in  unemployment  insurance,  as  corporate 
taxes  fall  short  of  projections  because 
of  accelerating  recession.  It  is  obvious 
even  to  the  most  casual  observer  that  the 
highly  touted  $1.3  billion  surplus  was 
just  an  effort  in  wish  fulfillment  and 
public  relations. 

According  to  my  information,  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  not 
received  official  administration  pro- 
posals for  excise  tax  speedups  or  an  offi- 
cial administration  bill  for  a  tax  on 
leaded  gasoline.  By  administration  fig- 
ures, these  proposals  would  add  $3  billion 
to  revenues. 

The  full  picture  is  clearly  seen  in  the 
following  chart: 

Thk  1971  Bttdost  PaoBi.BM  akd  How  It  Was 

Handled 

the  potential  sxtrpltts 

Revenues,  If  calculated  for  fiscal  1971  at 
1969  tax  rates  (that  Is,  not  aUowlng  for 
the  expiration  of  the  tax  surcharge),  would 
have  been  $210.8  billion. 

Expendltvires.  If  calculated  for  fiscal  1971 
only  on  the  basis  of  a  10  percent  social  se- 
curity benefit  Increase,  a  $5.2  billion  military 
spending  cut,  and  largely  uncontrollable  in- 
creases m  civilian  spending  (Including  a 
federal  pay  raise  on  July  1,  1970),  would 
have  been  $202.2  billion. 

Hence  there  would  have  been  a  potential 
suT-plua  for  program  expansion,  for  tax  cuts, 
or  for  fiscal  policy  purposes  of  $8.6  billion. 

HOW  THB  POTKNTIAL  SURPLUS  BKCABOC  A 

poTENTiAi,  Dsncrr 

The  expiration  of  the  Income  tax  sur- 
charge will  result  m  an  estimated  revenue 
loss  of  $10.8  billion. 

The  extra  5  percent  Increase  In  social  se- 
curity benefits  wUl  cost  an  estimated  $1.5 
billion. 

The  total  loss  of  available  funds  from 
both  these  effects  will  thus  be  $12.3  bil- 
lion. 

A  1088  of  $12.3  billion  in  available  funds 
would  transform  the  $8.6  blUion  potential 
surplus  into  a  potential  deceit  of  $3.7  bil- 
lion. 

THE    BASIC    PROBLEM    FORBtfULATn) 

Even  after  a  $5.2  billion  cut  In  military 
spending  and  without  any  allowance  for  pro- 
gram expansion,  the  budget  was  threatened 
with  a  $3.7  blUlon  deficit.  Hence  the  basic 
problem  became  that  of  turning  the  deficit 
Into  a  modest  surplus  and  finding  budgetary 
room  for  some  program  expansion  to  meet 
urgent  needs. 

HOW    THB    ADMINISTRATION    HANDLED    THE 
PROBLEM 

Six  ways  were  found  to  reduce  expendi- 
tures by  a  total  of  $7.5  billion. 

They  were:  program  reductions,  $1.1  bil- 
lion; postponement  of  the  federal  pay  raise 
for  six  months,  $1.2  billion;  a  reduction  In 
the  postal  deficit.  $0.9  blUlon;  an  additional 


net  sale  of  government  mortgages  and  loans, 
$2.7  billion;  sale  of  stockpile  assets  and  the 
Alaska  R&llroad,  $0.8  blUlon;  and  transfer  of 
cash  royalties  from  the  continental  shelf  oil 
escrow  account  to  the  Treasury.  $0.8  billion. 

Three  ways  were  found  to  Increase  rev- 
enues by  a  total  of  $2.1  billion.  They  were: 
accelerated  tax  collections,  $1.2  billion;  an 
increase  In  the  social  security  tax  wage  base, 
$0.2  billion;  and  new  user  charges,  $0.7 
billion. 

The  net  effect  was  to  Increase  available 
funds  by  a  total  of  $9.6  billion. 

The  $9.6  blUlon  increase  was  used  In  two 
ways: 

The  $3.7  billion  potential  deficit  was  con- 
verted into  a  $1.3  billion  siu-plus;  this  re- 
quired $5.0  billion. 

Existing  programs  were  expanded  and  new 
programs  were  proposed;  this  required  $4.6 
bllUon. 

Earlier  in  this  statement  and  in  my 
remarks  made  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
July  21,  I  discussed  the  uncontrollables 
in  the  budget.  Medicare  payments,  as  one 
example,  increased  from  the  estimated 
$200  million  to  $2  billion  yearly.  This 
escalatory  trend  in  uncontrollables  is  not 
clearly  imderstood  by  the  administration 
or  by  the  Congress  for  that  matter.  One 
method  used  by  the  administration  to 
balance  the  rise  in  uncontrollables  was 
an  attempted  decrease  in  controllable 
items.  This  is  an  obvious  albeit  deadly 
solution  for  it  results  in  what  I  call 
"paralleling"  the  spending.  As  budgetary 
social  welfare  uncontrollables  rose,  the 
administration  attempted  to  cut  social 
welfare  controUables.  Obviously  Con- 
gress will  not  stand  for  this  approach 
to  spending.  The  domestic  programs  are 
acutely  underfimded  now,  and  it  makes 
no  sense  to  cut  them  further  because 
the  domestic  uncontrollables  have  ex- 
panded beyond  expectation.  This  expan- 
sion should  be  viewed  as  an  indication  of 
the  need  for  more  funds  and  more  ra- 
tional planning.  It  should  not  be  viewed 
as  an  excuse  to  penalize  those  whose 
need  is  well  evidenced. 

The  administration  appears  to  view 
the  budget  as  a  series  of  compartments, 
for  example,  education,  health,  military 
spending,  and  so  forth.  Reallocations 
are  made  within  compartments  on  a 
"robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul"  basis.  This 
approach  is  neither  fair  nor  logical.  In 
the  short  term  we  must  look  at  the  full 
budget  to  determine  where  cuts  and  ad- 
ditions can  be  made. 

Granted  this  is  difficult  as  appropria- 
tions are  considered  in  the  same  com- 
partmentalized basis,  department  by 
department,  agency  by  agency.  They  are 
then  voted  on  a  piecemeal  basis  as  they 
come  out  of  committee.  This  tends  to 
make  for  interdepartmental  juggling 
rather  than  providing  a  view  of  the  en- 
tire structure. 

In  his  budget  message,  the  President 
did  make  reference  to  a  macroeconomic 
approach.  He  said: 

The  President's  ability  to  control  budget 
decisions  Is  limited  by  long-range  Impact 
of  past  decisions  as  to  the  nature  and  dimen- 
sions of  resource  allocation.  Budget  control 
can  be  Improved  by  projecting  available  re- 
sources and  potential  claims  on  them.  Such 
projections  require  assumptions  about  the 
future  co\irse  of  economic,  legislative.  Inter- 
national, and  other  events  and  are  neces- 
sarily rough  and  arbitrary.  Nevertheless,  they 
should  be  undertaken  to  present  a  tentative 
indication  of  our  future  fiscal  environment. 


This  is  soimd.  It  expresses  general 
problems  in  this  area. 

The  President  must  follow  his  own 
dictum,  however,  for  the  Congress  is  and 
should  be  willing  to  gut  the  essential 
programs  to  cut  deficits  resulting  from 
inattention  to  new  revenue  sources  and 
poor  administration  planning. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  -I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Bo- 
land)  to  increase  appropriations  for 
health  programs  under  H.R.  18515. 

This  amendment  would  provide  an  ad- 
ditional $104.8  million  for  institutional 
support  of  our  medical  schools,  $100  mil- 
lion for  medical  training  facilities  con- 
struction, $80  million  for  Hill-Burton 
medical  facilities  construction,  $20  mil- 
lion for  community  mental  health  staff- 
ing, $18.4  million  for  student  loans,  $15.7 
million  for  traineeships,  and  $15  million 
for  the  National  Heart  and  Lung  Insti- 
tute, among  other  things. 

It  greatly  disturbs  me  when  I  see  public 
officials  from  the  Chief  Executive  on 
down  opposing  increased  funding  for  the 
many  projects  aimed  at  improving  the 
faltering  health  services  delivery  system 
in  this  coimtry  and  incretising  research 
in  various  health  fields. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  need  to  control 
excessive  Government  spending  which 
feeds  inflation,  but  the  Budget  Director's 
slashes  should  never  be  permitted  to 
jeopardize  the  health  and  well-being  of 
the  people  of  our  Nation. 

Daily,  the  testimony  concerning  the 
tremendous  need  for  health  services 
among  migrant  workers  pours  in.  The 
Hill-Burton  program  would  help  build 
medical  facilities  In  many  rural  areas 
to  meet  the  needs  of  these  poor  Ameri- 
cans. But  the  present  administration  and 
its  supporters  in  this  body  would  deny 
the  necessary  funds  for  such  construc- 
tion. 

And  over  and  over  the  statisticians 
point  to  heart  disease  and  cancer  as 
among  the  leading  causes  of  death  for 
Americans.  Increased  fimdlng  for  the  Na- 
tional Heart  and  Lung  Institute  would 
mean  that  a  real  cure  to  these  terrible 
diseases  might  come  about  sooner.  But 
the  present  administration  and  its  sup- 
porters in  this  body  would  rather  buy 
an  SST  than  the  answer  to  two  of  our 
most  serious  health  problems. 

And  urgent  reports  are  reaching  this 
body  of  the  Imminent  possibility  of  many 
of  our  leading  medical  schools  closing  due 
to  lack  of  sufficient  funds  to  maintain 
their  operations.  This  amendment  would 
provide  those  greatly  needed  funds  and 
thus  protect  these  important  institutions 
from  ruin.  But  the  present  administra- 
tion and  its  supporters  in  this  body  would 
rather  invest  in  palaces  for  dictators  with 
misguided  foreign  aid  funds  than  in  the 
future  of  our  greatly  needed  medical  doc- 
tors and  nurses. 

And  all  too  frequently  we  hear  of  grow- 
ing drug  abuse,  youth  frustration  and 
increasing  mental  health  problems.  More 
mental  health  centers  are  needed  to  meet 
the  growing  demands  in  this  area.  This 
amendment  would  provide  the  funds 
necessary  to  insure  adequate  staffing  to 
at  least  keep  existing  centers  open.  But 
this  administration  and  Its  supporters  in 
this  body  would  rather  supply  unwanted 
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and  unneeded  jets  to  Taiwan  than  aid 
the  many  suffering  mental  patients  in 
this  coimtry. 

What  economy  is  it,  I  ask,  if  the  pa- 
tient dies  while  the  doctors  quibble  over 
who  will  pay  the  bill?  Can  we  afford  to 
count  pennies  when  the  health  of  so 
many  of  our  citizens,  young  and  old,  rich 
and  poor  alike  is  the  risk  of  the  ante? , 
What  dollar  value  can  one  place  on  the 
life  of  a  heart  attack  victim  that  is  lost 
because  researchers  lacked  the  money  to 
cure  his  disease?  Or  what  is  the  value  of 
a  child's  life,  lost  because  no  doctors 
or  medical  facilities  were  available  to  her 
due  to  the  parsimony  of  a  few  politicians? 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  measure  is  proper- 
ly entitled  the  emergency  health  amend- 
ment. Our  medical  schools,  hospitals,  and 
medical  research  institutes  are  in  a  cri- 
sis. Many  Americans  can  hardly  afford 
to  pay  for  medical  services  because  of 
the  ever-increasing  costs.  And  many 
more  cannot  even  obtain  such  services 
due  to  a  lack  of  facilities  in  their  area. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  a  majority  of  my 
colleagues  here  today  will  see  the  wisdom 
in  providing  for  at  least  adequate  fund- 
ing for  these  programs  so  vitally  neces- 
sary to  the  health  of  every  citizen.  I 
strongly  urge  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment and  prompt  final  passage  of  H.R. 
18515. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
strongly  in  support  of  the  emergency 
health  amendment,  offered  by  Mr.  Bo- 
LAND,  to  add  $360  million  to  help  meet  our 
Nation's  grave  health  crisis. 

I  flew  to  Albany,  N.Y.,  this  morning  to 
carry  out  a  longstanding  commitment 
to  address  the  Albany  Rotary  Club  on 
current  issues  in  the  Congress.  I  had 
planned  to  return  to  Washington  im- 
mediately after  that  meeting  on  the  2:10 
p.m.  plane,  so  as  to  be  able  to  vote  on 
the  Boland  amendment,  so  urgently 
needed  in  the  capital  district  area  of 
New  York  State. 

Unfortunately,  due  to  an  emergency 
collapse  of  one  runway  in  the  Albany 
county  airport,  the  flight  I  had  been 
scheduled  to  take  was  canceled.  I  was 
diverted  to  a  later  flight,  which  arrived, 
unfortunately,  after  the  crucial  teller 
vote  had  been  cast.  As  it  turned  out,  of 
course,  my  vote  would  not  have  been 
enough  to  turn  the  tide,  but  I  am  sorry 
not  to  have  been  able  to  arrive  in  time 
to  cast  that  vote,  because  added  funds  in 
the  HEW  appropriations  bill  could  have 
meant  a  great  deal  in  Albany. 

We  hear  the  phrase  "crisis  in  health  " 
more  and  more  often  today.  This  is  not  an 
empty  shibboleth,  but  rather  the  naked 
truth — a  harsh  reality  that  affects  every 
American  family.  Our  health  care  in- 
stitutions. Including  medical  schools, 
hospitals,  and  public  clinics,  are  in  a 
state  of  financial  starvation,  and  the  fis- 
cal 1971  appropriation  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
does  not  meet  the  needs  of  these  institu- 
tions. The  President  has  expressed  his 
deep  concern  for  the  plight  of  the  health 
field,  but  the  HEW  budget  request  for 
fiscal  1971  falls  far  short  of  meeting  our 
health  care  needs.  And  it  is  probably 
true  that  even  if  we  fund  our  health  care 
programs  to  the  level  of  maximum  au- 
thorization that  our  health  programs 
will  still  not  be  adequate. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  particularly  in- 
terested in  the  health  manpower  and  in- 
stitutional support  sections  of  the  emer- 
gency health  amendment.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  the  principal  cause  of  our 
health  crisis  is  the  severe  shortage  in 
trained  health  manpower.  The  needs  in 
this  area  grow  nearly  every  day  and  full 
funding  of  the  health  manpower  pro- 
gram Is  absolutely  necessary. 

When  our  country  needs  48,000  more 
doctors,  17,800  more  dentists,  150,000 
more  nurses,  and  266,000  more  allied 
health  personnel  then  it  is  fair  to  call  the 
present  health  situation  in  America 
severe  and  unnecessary.  It  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Congress  to  reverse  this 
trend  and  fund  these  programs  of  in- 
stitutional support  to  the  full  amounts 
authorized. 

I  understand  too  that  th^  student  loan 
programs  administered  under  the  man- 
power training  prograriB  are  in  serious 
difficulty.  In  1968,  37'  percent  of  our 
health  professional  students  received  fi- 
nancial aid,  but  projected  figures  show 
that  only  14  percent  will  receive  such  aid 
during  1971  under  the  administration's 
proposed  budget.  I  believe  that  all  my 
distinguished  colleagues  are  well  aware 
of  the  tremendous  expense  of  a  medical, 
dental,  or  nursing  education  and  the  re- 
sulting need  of  financial  aid  for  these 
students. 

Institutional  support  for  medical  and 
nursing  schools  also  falls  far  below  the 
needs  of  these  schools.  In  my  own  area, 
for  example,  cuts  in  Federal  aid  have 
severely  reduced  the  effectiveness  of  sev- 
eral valuable  programs  and  services  per- 
formed by  the  Albany  Medical  College 
and  Albany  Medical  Center.  The  impor- 
tance of  these  losses  to  the  residents  of 
upstate  New  York  cannot  be  overem- 
phasized. The  situation  is  exemplified  by 
the  decision  to  eliminate  the  Clinical  Re- 
search Center  at  the  College.  Fifty  per- 
cent of  the  work  performed  at  this  re- 
search center  deals  with  cancer  patients 
and  now,  because  of  a  lack  of  funds,  the 
research  center  will  be  phased  out  of 
operation.  This  Boland  amendment 
could  rescue  the  Albany  clinical  center. 

America,  then,  is  faced  with  a  health 
crisis  of  major  proportions,  a  crisis  that 
is  embarrassing  to  the  United  States  and 
uncalled  for  in  light  of  our  great  wealth. 
The  time  has  come  now  for  the  Congress 
to  reverse  this  alarming  situation  and 
allocate  the  funds  necessary  to  start  to 
get  our  Nation's  medical  system  back  on 
its  feet.  It  is  inevitable  that  some  people 
will  get  sick,  but  it  is  inexcusable  and 
shameful  that  proper  health  care  cannot 
be  provided  to  all  Americans.  No  person 
should  have  to  linger  in  misery  if  we 
have  the  resources  to  avoid  or  at  least 
ease  this  terrible  burden.  To  do  less 
would  be  a  disgrace.  Therefore  I  trust 
we  can  still  increase  this  bill  by  the 
amounts  contained  in  the  Boland 
amendment. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support 
the  conference  report  on  Labor-HEW 
appropriations  and  the  Boland  amend- 
ment. 

The  plight  of  the  Nation's  medical  and 
allied  health  professions  schools  is  des- 
perate and  deteriorating  and  the  need 
for  more  health  manpower  in  my  district 
in  Lucas  County,  Ohio — as  well  as  across 


the  coimtry — in  reaching  critical  pro- 
portions. Clearly  we  cannot  leave  the  sick 
man  to  care  for  himself  because  we  have 
failed  to  adequately  appropriate  funds 
for  health  manpower. 

In  1968  the  Congress  called  for  the 
critically  needed  massive  increases  in 
health  manpower  of  all  kinds  and  passed 
a  series  of  laws  authorizing  funds  to  as- 
sist the  schools  in  meeting  the  new  goals. 
If  national  priorities  are  to  be  main- 
tained in  response  to  the  real  needs  of 
our  changing  society,  then  clearly  Con- 
gress must  deliver  on  its  promise  and  ful- 
fill its  commitment  to  making  sure  that 
there  is  enough  manpower  for  every 
American  in  need  of  health  care. 

In  doing  this  we  do  not  mean  to  ignore 
the  importance  of  fiscal  responsibility 
and  the  need  to  check  inflationary  pres- 
sures and  to  achieve  price  stability.  But 
we  must  be  responsive  to  this  most  press- 
ing national  need  and  defer  expenditures 
in  other  sectors  of  the  economy  in  which 
activity  can  be  postponed  or  eliminated. 
I  would  suggest,  in  the  alternative,  that 
the  President  apply  the  surgeon's  knife 
to  paring  such  questionable  ventures  as 
the  ABM,  MIRV,  NASA,  the  C-5A  trans- 
port, the  SST  and  high  Southeast  Asian 
expenditures. 

The  administration's  proposed  health 
manpower  budget  for  this  year  tragically 
underf  unds  the  programs  Congress  estab- 
lished. This  has  subjected  health  pro- 
fessional training  institutions  to  virtually 
unbearable  pressures.  For  the  most  part 
these  institutions  have  not  been  able  to 
increase  the  number  of  their  graduates 
as  rapidly  as  they  need  to,  and,  more 
threateningly,  a  number  of  these  institu- 
tions may,  because  of  financial  distress, 
no  longer  be  able  to  continue  operating. 

Student  tuition  and  fees  have  already 
been  increased  beyond  the  means  of 
many  students,  and  this  has  overstrained 
available  health  profession  student  loan 
and  scholarship  funds.  For  fiscal  1971, 
for  example,  the  health  professions 
schools  have  requested  loan  funds  of  $61 
million,  while  the  administration's  budg- 
et proposal  is  $21.6  miUion.  The  amount 
authorized  by  Congress  is  $56  million.  In 
the  meantime,  the  percent  of  students 
assisted  in  the  health  professions  other 
than  nursing,  for  example,  will  have  de- 
clined from  36  percent  in  1968  and  1969 
to  only  13  percent  in  1971  under  the  pro- 
posed budget. 

The  health  manpower  programs  are  es- 
sential to  our  achievement  of  better 
health  for  generations  to  come.  Our  in- 
vestment in  them  reaps  tremendous  re- 
wards for  the  American  people  and  will 
be  repaid  untold  times  in  the  years  ahead. 
Mr.  Chairman,  Congress  must  meet  its 
obligation  to  the  priorities  it  has  already 
so  correctly  established,  by  fully  fund- 
ing the  authorizations  for  health  man- 
power programs. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
support  the  emergency  health  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  fMr.  Boland)  to  H.R. 
18515,  being  the  appropriations  bill  for 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  for  fiscal  year  1971. 

Of  course,  we  have  heard  from  the 
critics  of  this  amendment  that  it  is 
misnamed  and  there  is  no  real  emer- 
gency. That  is  very  easy  to  say.  The  true 
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facts  are  that  there  Is  a  very  real  exlat- 
ing  crisis  in  health  care.  The  word  emer- 
gency Is  not  Just  an  empty  phrase,  but  a 
reality.  This  appropriation  bill.  HJR. 
18515  falls  far  short  of  the  actual  need. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  we  will  be  short  of 
the  actual  need  if  we  funded  the  maxi- 
mum authorization  which  was  provided 
for  under  the  authorization  bill. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  amend- 
ment we  are  really  considering  two  major 
programs.  One  is  the  health  manpower 
program,  which,  in  general,  means  the 
training  of  doctors,  dentists,  nurses,  and 
allied  health  personnel.  Second  is  the 
Hill-Burton  program  which,  as  everyone 
in  America  should  know,  provides  grants 
for  medical  facilities.  In  recent  years 
Hill -Burton  has  been  a  combined  mod- 
ernization and  construction  program. 

Those  of  us  who  consider  the  support 
of  this  amendment  are  mindful  of  the 
suggestion  by  the  present  administra- 
tion that  the  result  of  the  amendment 
will  be  inflationary.  The  valid  answer 
to  these  critics  is  that  one  of  the  worst 
inflationary  pressures  in  our  eiitire  econ- 
omy comes  from  the  low  suppo'  of  health 
care  manpower  and  hospital  facilities. 
It  is  the  medical  costs  spiral  which  has 
been  skyrocketing  worst  of  all.  The 
money  in  this  amendment,  while  con- 
tended to  be  inflationary,  will  in  fact  sup- 
ply sorely  needed  trained  health  man- 
power and  provide  for  the  modemito- 
tion  and  construction  of  new  care  facili- 
ties and  thus  tend  to  be  a  contribution 
to  controlling  inflation  by  reducing  the 
medical  cost  increases  which  ere  cer- 
tainly at  present  the  most  inflationary  of 
anything  in  our  entire  economy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  If  statistics  mean  any- 
thing we  are  told  we  need  40,000  more 
doctors,  17,800  more  dentists,  150,000 
more  nurses,  and  266,000  more  allied 
health  persormel.  A  rather  reliable  source 
of  statistics  is  the  Public  Health  Service 
which  points  out  that  imless  we  make  up 
this  gap  now,  the  needs  in  10  years  by 
1980  will  be  doubled  and  the  shortage 
will  be  twice  the  figures  just  enumerated. 
Up  to  now,  we  have  made  no  real  effort 
toward  Increasing  our  supply  of  doctors 
unless  it  would  happen  to  be  the  relaxa- 
tion of  immigration  quotas  to  bring  in  a 
few  foreign  doctors.  Our  medical  schools 
are  in  flnancisd  difficulties.  In  my  own 
State  of  Missouri  a  dental  school  at  St. 
Louis  has  closed  its  doors. 

In  the  field  of  health  manpower  train- 
ing the  student  loan  program  is  woefully 
short.  Two  or  3  years  ago  over  35  percent 
of  health  professional  students  could  re- 
ceive financial  aid.  For  fiscal  year  1971 
under  the  administration  budget  only  14 
percent  could  receive  aid.  Under  the  com- 
mittee appropriations  only  about  24  per- 
cent could  receive  aid. 

I  suppose  all  of  us  to  some  degree, 
more  or  less,  are  provincial  and  paro- 
chial. In  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  a  portion  of 
which  it  is  my  privilege  to  represent, 
there  is  an  area  we  call  Hospital  Hill.  We 
have  two  present  and  pressing  problems 
on  the  hill.  The  long-cherished  drepm  of 
having  a  teaching  hospital  in  Kansas 
City  was  recently  realized  when  the 
University  of  Missouri  medical  school 
was  established  at  Kansas  City.  Our 
hard-pressed  State  of  Missouri  managed 


to  scrape  together  over  $4  million  in 
State  money  to  be  contributed  toward 
the  building  of  this  medical  school.  That 
Institution  presently  has  an  application 
to  health  manpower  for  $9  million.  Un- 
less the  emergency  health  amendment  is 
adopted  this  money  may  not  be  available. 

Also  on  tills  same  Hospital  Hill  In  Kan- 
sas City  there  is  proposed  to  be  built  a 
teaching  hospital  in  addition  to  the 
medical  school.  The  good  people  of 
Jackson  County  have  voted  county 
bonds;  $13  million  of  this  money  has 
been  set  aside  for  construction  of  this 
hospital.  An  additional  $10  million  in 
Federal  funds  is  sorely  needed  now.  An 
application  is  pending  for  that  amount 
of  money  from  Federal  Health  Man- 
power. These  figures  taken  alone  may 
not  in  themselves  be  alarming,  but  the 
frightening  thing  is  that  the  present 
schedule  calls  for  the  medical  school  to 
accept  its  first  class  in  September  of 
1971.  It  is  anticipated  that  without  some 
construction  either  this  year  or  next  this 
class  will  have  to  use  facilities  scattered 
in  several  area  hospitals  all  over  the 
city. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  talk  to  a  leader 
in  the  health  area  in  Kansas  City,  Homer 
Wadsworth,  who  characterized  the  im- 
portance of  this  emergency  health 
amendment  to  the  Kansas  City  area  in 
these  words : 

This  Is  as  Important  a  thing  as  going  on 
out  here  anywhere.  The  new  medical  school 
and  hospital  will  give  us  a  chance  to  build 
a  network  of  facilities  to  serve  the  medical 
needs  of  the  entire  western  half  of  Missouri. 
At  the  same  time  we  can  build  a  great  In- 
stitution to  train  and  increase  the  supply  of 
sorely  needed  doctors  and  nurses,  not  only 
for  our  area  but  the  entire  Mlddlewest. 

Awhile  back  we  all  went  through  the 
exercise  of  first  passing  the  HUl-Burton 
authorization  bill  and  then  repassing  it 
over  the  Presidential  veto.  Two-thirds  of 
the  Members  of  this  House  supported  the 
effort  to  override  the  veto.  In  effect,  those 
who  so  voted  said  they  were  in  favor  of 
$317  million  for  construction  grants  in 
fiscal  year  1971.  The  committee  bill  be- 
fore us  today  contains  only  $172  million 
for  Hill-Burton  construction.  Even  the 
health  emergency  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  BoLAND,  which  added  $80  million, 
produced  a  total  of  $252  million  or  $65 
million  short  of  what  two-thirds  of  the 
Members  of  the  Congress  said  they 
wanted  when  they  overrode  the  Presi- 
dential veto. 

The  question  can  appropriately  be 
asked.  Were  those  voting  to  pass  the  au- 
thorization bUl  over  the  Presidential  veto 
engaged  in  an  exercise  in  futility?  They 
were  unless  appropriations  are  provided 
pursuant  to  that  authorization. 

Inflation  caused  by  Federal  expendi- 
tures seems  to  be  the  central  argument 
concerning  this  amendment.  For  my 
part,  I  am  ready  to  meet  that  argument 
head  on  with  this  thought:  The  cost  of 
hospital  care  continues  to  skyrocket. 
There  are  millions  of  middle-class,  mid- 
dle-income people  who  are  faced  with 
not  simply  a  rise  in  cost  of  living  but  the 
way  It  is  now  when  they  get  sick  not 
only  do  they  have  a  particular  disease  to 
try  to  cure  but  they  are  also  faced  with 
the  specter  of  another  dreaded  disease  to 


plague  them  and  that  is  of  financial  dis- 
aster to  the  point  of  bankruptcy  because 
they  cannot  pay  for  their  hospital  care. 

Repeating,  adequate  funding  of  this 
kind  is  spending  in  the  Investment  of  the 
health  of  America.  Once  again,  expendi- 
tiu-es  of  this  kind  may  be  said  to  be  In- 
flationary but  certainly  if  they  can  con- 
tribute toward  holding  down  skyrocket- 
ing costs  of  hospital  care,  they  deserve 
our  support. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  In  favor 
of  the  emergency  health  amendment  to 
the  1971  Labor-HEW  appropriation. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  sponsor  of  the 
amendment,  which  is  supported  by  the 
Association  of  American  Medical  Col- 
leges, the  American  Public  Health  As- 
sociation, the  American  Nurse's  Associa- 
tion, the  American  Dental  Association, 
the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  the  Nation's 
Health  Crisis,  the  Urban  Coalition,  the 
Center  for  Community  Affairs,  the  AFL- 
CIO,  the  UAW,  and  concerned  health 
professionals  and  private  citizens 
throughout  the  country. 

The  emergency  health  amendment 
would  increase  the  funds  in  this  bill 
by  $360.5  million,  providing  absolutely 
essential  support  for  medical  manpower 
institutional  support  and  student  loans, 
health  education  facilities  construction, 
Hill-Burton  grants,  community  mental 
health  centers,  the  National  Heart  and 
Lung  Institute,  pilot  dental  care  projects 
for  needy  children,  and  grants  to  medical 
school  libraries.  Rather  than  inflate  the 
Federal  budget  -for  fiscal  1971,  this 
amendment  will  serve  only  to  bring  the 
budget  request  up  to  1970  funding  levels. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot  afford  to 
diminish  in  any  way  the  Federal  com- 
mitment to  such  vital  health  programs. 
As  our  population  grows,  the  need  for 
facilities,  health  services,  and  medical 
manpower  has  reached  crisis  propor- 
tions. Millions  of  Americans  are  do- 
ing without  essential  health  care,  and 
It  Is  Incumbent  upon  us  to  upgrade  and 
expand  Government  activity  before  the 
delivery  of  health  services  falls  behind 
the  demand  Irretrievably.  It  is  uncon- 
scionable for  the  administration  to  for- 
ward to  the  Congress  such  a  minimal 
budget  request,  and  while  the  Appropria- 
tions committee  has  moved  in  the  right 
direction  by  adding  $134  1  million  for 
HEW  health  and  welfare  programs,  this 
increase  is  far  short  of  the  goal  we  should 
set  for  ourselves.  Even  with  passage  of 
the  emergency  health  amendment  we 
will  still  be  $65.3  million  below  the  au- 
thorization for  Hill-Burton  construc- 
tion grants,  but  It  Is  unthinkable  for  us 
to  maintain  this  program  at  the  low 
levels  of  the  1970  appropriation. 

This  is  no  time  to  be  standing  still, 
Mr.  Chairman.  The  need  is  acute,  and 
the  American  people  are  dAiandlng — 
and  deserve — an  acounting.  For  the  sake 
of  all  those  who  are  suffering  from  our 
shamefully  Inadequate  health  services 
today,  and  for  those  generations  to  come, 
we  have  a  deep  moral  obligation  to  move 
forward  and  provide  health  services  for 
our  citizens  concomitant  with  our  posi- 
tion of  world  leeidershlp  in  other  areas. 
We  cannot  postpone  this  Important  de- 
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cislon,  and  I  urge  an  overwhelming  vote 
in  favor  of  the  Elmergency  Health 
Amendment  today  as  evidence  of  our 
concern  for  the  quality  of  life  for  all 
Americans. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  l^  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Boland). 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Boland  and 
Mr.  Flood. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  103,  noes 
151. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wUl  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Social  and  RiHABiLrrATioN  Service 

GRANTS  TO  STATES  FOR  FTJBLIC  ASSISTANCE 

For  carrying  out.  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided. tlUes  I.  IV.  Vn.  X,  XI,  XIV,  XVI  and 
XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  the  Act 
of  July  5,  1960  (24  U.S.C.  ch.  9).  $8,651,960,- 
000.  of  which  $46,000,000  shall  t)€  for  child 
welfare  services  under  Part  B  of  title  IV,  and 
$3,000,000  shall  be  for  grants  under  section 
707  of  the  Social  Security  Act-  Provided, 
That  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for 
locating  parents,  as  authorized  In  section  410 
of  the  Social  Security  Act.  may  be  transferred 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    BURKE    OF 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr.   BURKE   of   Massachusetts.   Mr. 
Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Btjrke  of  Mas- 
sachusetts: page  22.  lines  24  and  25,  aft«r 
"(24  U.S.C.  ch.  9)".  strike  out  "$8,651,950,000. 
of  which  $46,000,000"  and  Insert  "$8,715,950,- 
000.  of  which  $110,000,000", 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  approach  this  microphone 
with  some  misapprehension  in  view  of 
what  has  Just  taken  place.  However,  this 
is  a  subject  matter  in  which  I  have  great 
Interest.  This  amendment  should  be 
known  as  the  John  Fogarty  amendment, 
because  several  years  ago  John  Fogarty, 
who  was  chairman  of  this  subcommittee, 
expressed  his  deep  Interest  in  the  sub- 
ject matter,  because  of  the  ftdlure  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  take  Its  moral 
part  In  contributing  toward  this  pro- 
gram in  an  adequate  way. 

In  fact,  the  day  before  John  Fogarty 
I>as8ed  away,  I  had  a  conversation  with 
him  out  here  in  the  section  of  the  House 
known  as  the  Chendcee  Strip.  He  said, 
"Jim,  you  get  the  authorization,  and  I 
will  get  the  funds  when  It  gets  to  the 
Appropriations  Committee." 

After  a  great  fight  in  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  I  was  able  to  pre- 
vail and  have  the  authorization  raised 
from  $44  million  up  to  $110  million 
aimually. 

The  interesting  part  Is  that  this  ap- 
propriation deals  with  the  children  un- 
der child  welfare.  These  children  are  the 
most  underprivileged  children  In  Amer- 
ica. They  are  the  children  without  par- 
ents and  without  relatives  to  take  care  of 
them.  They  are  in  the  hands  of  the  State 
governments  and  private  agencies  osa. 
whom  they  depend  for  their  oare. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  contributes  from  75  to  83  per- 


cent for  children  under  the  AFDC  pro- 
gram— mind  you,  those  children  have  at 
least  a  mother  or  some  relative  to  take 
care  of  them — these  children,  who  have 
no  political  voice,  no  political  muscle, 
who  are  wards  of  the  State  with  no 
voice  whatsoever,  the  voiceless  children 
,  of  America,  have  been  imable  to  bring 
about  any  Increase  In  this  appropriation. 

This  is  a  reasonable  appropriation.  I 
realize  that  we  are  faced  with  many 
problems.  Under  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration they  promised  me  they  would 
seek  additional  fimds  for  this  item.  Un- 
der the  Nixon  administration  they  prom- 
ised me  they  would  seek  additional 
appropriations. 

This  appropriation  of  $46  million  has 
remained  static  not  only  for  the  present 
fiscal  year  but  also  for  the  past  2  fiscal 
years. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  I  should 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  in  the 
well,  our  distinguished  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Burke)  , 
for  his  leadership  in  this  area  and  for 
his  very  important  effort  today  to  see 
that  these  children,  children  without 
parents,  are  given  some  opportunity  to 
find  their  way  to  productive  and  useful 
and  loving  lives. 

The  proposed  increase  is  very  modest, 
but  it  is  a  vital  one  if  we  are  to  give 
real  meaning  to  the  lives  of  these  chil- 
dren who  face  perhaps  a  lifetime  of  sor- 
row. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  our  colleagues 
will  join  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  and  adopt  this 
amendment  to  the  pending  legislation. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  as  of 
March  1968  an  estimated  644.900  chil- 
dren received  services  through  State  and 
local  public  child  welfare  agencies  as 
compared  to  607,000  in  March  of  1967. 
The  total  amount  of  children  coming 
imder  this  program  is  increasing  at  the 
rate  of  6  or  7  or  8  percent  a  year,  yet 
this  doUar  amount  has  remained  static 
for  3  years. 

I  realize  that  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, who  is  in  charge  of  this  ap- 
propriation bill,  has  the  most  difflcult 
job  in  the  U.S.  Congress.  I  realize  that 
he  is  a  man  of  great  heart  and  great 
compassion.  But  I  recognize  that  there 
has  been  a  failure  some  place  along  the 
line.  I  do  not  assess  this  to  him,  because 
of  his  mtuiy  duties  and  the  many  hours 
he  has  to  spend  with  this  gigantic  ap- 
propriation bill,  dealing  with  over  $18 
billion. 

I  am  using  this  means  here  to  try  to 
bring  to  the  gentleman's  attention  and 
to  the  attention  of  the  members  of  his 
subcommittee  a  problem  which  lies  with- 
in this  area.  These  are  children  of  chUd 
welfare,  with  no  parents,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  contributes  an  aver- 
age of  only  6  i}ercent  for  their  upke^, 
while  for  other  children  It  contributes 
from  75  to  83  percent.  It  Is  unconscion- 
able that  this  great  Government  of  ours 
does  not  do  more  for  them. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  ex- 
pired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Burks 
of  Massachusetts  was  allowed  to  proceed 
for  2  additional  minutes. ) 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I  yield 
to  my  friend  from  Pennsylvania,  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
about  to  rise — I  did  rise,  as  a  matter  of 
fact — to  oppose  the  amendment.  I  sug- 
gest that  my  friend  from  Massachusetts 
withdraw  his  amendment,  and  then  per- 
haps he  could  ask  me  certain  questions 
in  regard  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  BURBIE  of  Massachusetts.  I  will 
ask  the  chairman  a  question. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  The  gentleman  will  with- 
draw the  amendment? 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  If  I 
withdraw  the  amendment 

Mr.  FLOOD.  If  and  when  you  do? 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I  want 
to  apply  a  little  contingency  here. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Why  not? 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I  real- 
ize the  hour  is  getting  late. 

If  I  could  have  the  sissurance  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  that  he 
will  press  the  administration  and  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  in  this  particular  problem,  if  he 
can  convince  them,  and  if  we  can  get  the 
backing  of  the  administration  on  in- 
creased appropriations  here,  whereby  we 
can  bring  up  the  level  of  care  for  child 
welfare — if  he  can  give  me  that  assur- 
ance, that  before  the  supplemental 
budget  is  passed  there  will  be  some  action 
taken  by  his  committee  to  have  a  little 
dialog  with  the  agency  involved,  to  ."Jee 
if  we  cannot  get  some  funds  into  this  par- 
ticular item.  I  would  make  a  move  to 
withdraw  the  amendment. 

May  I  have  that  real  firm  assurance 
on  his  part? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  You  have  that  assur- 
ance. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Masachusetts.  Now,  if 
I  can  get  the  assurance  of  some  of  your 
colleagues  on  the  committee,  that  would 
help. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  comply.  I  am  a 
realist  I  know  that  if  we  hfid  won  the 
amendment  here  today,  there  would  be 
nothing  In  there  to  compel  the  adminis- 
tration to  spend  the  money,  and  I  would 
rather  have  the  bewddng  of  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  committee  in  its  entirety 
so  that  when  funds  are  appropriated  they 
will  be  expended. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
debate  you  have  the  assurance  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Thank 
you. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  withdraw  my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
I  would  like  to  know  If  that  colloquy  we 
Just  heard  is  negotiation,  arbitration,  or 
are  we  writing  It  c^ciaUy  Into  the 
record? 
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Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachiuetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  answer  my 
good  friend  and  colleague  from  Massa- 
chusetts, because  he  was  a  former  speak- 
er of  the  Massachusetts  House.  He  and 
I  understand  legislation,  and  we  under- 
stand how  it  can  be  brought  about. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  witharaw  my  reservation  of 
objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts iMr.  BuRKB)  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

OfTicE  or  Economic  OppoRTUNrrY 

ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  PROGRAM 

For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
Of  1964  (Public  Law  8S-452,  approved  August 
20,  1964) .  as  amended,  $2,046,200,000,  plus  re- 
imbursements: Provided,  That  this  appro- 
priation shall  be  available  lor  transfers  to  the 
economic  opportunity  loan  fund  for  loans 
under  title  m.  and  amounts  so  transferred 
shall  remain  available  until  expended:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  this  appropriation  shall 
be  available  for  the  purchase  and  hire  of 
passenger  motor  vehicles,  and  for  construc- 
tion, alteration,  and  repair  of  buildings  and 
other  facilities,  as  authorized  by  section  602 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  and 
for  purchase  of  real  property  for  training 
centers:  Provided  further.  That  this  appro- 
priation shall  not  be  available  for  contracts 
under  titles  I,  II.  V,  VI,  and  VUI  extending 
for  more  than  twenty- four  months:  Provided 
further,  That  no  part  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated m  this  parEigraph  shall  be  available 
for  any  grant  until  the  Director  has  deter- 
mined that  the  grantee  Is  qualified  to  ad- 
minister the  funds  and  programs  Involved  in 
the  proposed  grant:  Provided  further.  That 
all  grant  agreements  shall  provide  that  the 
General  Accounting  Office  shall  have  access 
to  the  records  of  the  grantee  which  bear  ex- 
clusively upon  the  Federal  grant:  Provided 
further.  That  those  provisions  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Amendments  of  1967  and 
1969  that  set  mandatory  funding  levels  shall 
not  be  effective  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

POINT  or  OROKR 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
seeking  recognition  in  order  to  make  a 
point  of  order  prior  to  the  time  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  offered 
his  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  en- 
tertain the  point  of  order,  but  the  Chair 
is  following  the  custom  of  recognizing 
members  on  the  committee.  However,  it 
is  in  order  to  make  a  point  of  order.  The 
gentleman  will  state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
'  a  point  of  order  against  the  language  be- 
ginning on  page  38,  line  25,  and  on  page 
39  through  line  3.  The  language  reads: 

ProiHded  further.  That  those  provisions  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Amendments  of 
1967  and  1969  that  set  mandatory  funding 
levels  shall  not  be  effective  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1971. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  legislation  in  an 
appropriation  bill  and  sets  aside  all  the 
earmarking  that  we  provided  for  in  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Authorization 
Act. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  desire  to  be  heard  on 
the  point  of  order? 


Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  con- 
cedc.the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  point  of  order 
is  conceded  and  the  Chair  therefore  sus- 
tains the  point  of  order. 

POINT     OF     ORDER 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a 
further  point  of  order  under  this  title 
and  imder  tfte  heading  "Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,"  on  page  38,  lines  1 
through  25,  including  the  colon  after  the 
word  "grant",  predicated  upon  the  fact 
that  this  is  further  legislation  in  an  ap- 
propriation bill  and  that  it  involves  spe- 
cifically, Mr.  Chairman,  the  phrase  on 
line  14  "and  for  purchase  of  real  prop- 
erty for  training  centers:"  and  other 
legislation  language  which  is  foreign  to 
an  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  say  further  that 
the  point  of  order  is  not  waived  by  House 
Resolution  1151  which,  of  course,  was 
changed  by  unanimous  consent  on  the 
House  floor  to  include  all  points  of  order 
against  appropriations  carried  in  the  bill 
which  are  not  yet  authorized  by  law  are 
hereby  waived. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  In  specific  vio- 
lation of  section  602  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  bill,  page  38,  line  13,  which 
act,  according  to  42  United  States  Code, 
referring  specifically  to  section  602,  sec- 
tion 2914  in  no  place  allows  for  acqui- 
sition of  land,  Eilthough  it  does  provide 
for  construction  repairs  and  capital  im- 
provements. 

For  all  of  these  considerations,  it  is  my 
firm  belief  that  the  remainder  of  this 
section  of  the  bUl  under  consideration 
should  be  stricken,  and  that  the  point 
of  order  should  stand. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  desire  to  be 
heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  usual  I  am  confused. 
We  have  just  conceded  to  the  point  of 
order  of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
fMr.  Perkins)  .  I  have  before  me  page 
38  of  the  bill.  I  am  looking  at  line  11 
down  to  line  15.  That  we  have  conceded. 
I  have  not  the  faintest  idea  beyond  that 
of  what  is  in  doubt.  This  must  be  what 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri, 
has  in  mind.  I  £im  sure  it  is.  and  we  have 
conceded  to  the  point  of  order  raised  by 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  ^Mr. 
Perkins)  . 

We  have  no  quarrel.  But  to  this  spe- 
cific point,  for  that  reason,  of  course,  I 
answer,  and  I  repeat  for  the  purpose  of 
clarity  that  we  have  conceded  precisely 
the  thing  which  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Hall)  has  in 
mind. 

I  direct  the  attention  of  the  gentleman 
to  line  11,  beginning  there,  down  to  the 
end  of  the  word  "centers,"  and  the  colon, 
on  line  15. 

Ttie  gentleman  could  not  possibly  have 
anything  else  In  mind  in  the  point  of 
order,  because  it  could  not  be. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  As  the  Chair  under- 
stands It,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Hall)  ,  has  made  his  point  of  order 
against  all  language  from  and  including 


lines  1  to  25  on  page  38VUnless  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  can  cite  authoriza- 
tion language,  particulalSy  for  the  lan- 
guage "and  for  the  purthase  of  real 
property  for  training  centets"  which  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  nas  specified, 
the  Chair  is  ready  to  rule. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chai  -man,  may  I 
be  heard  on  the  point  of  oi  der? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gei  tleman  from 
Kentucky  will  be  heard. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  ChaiAnan,  if  I  un- 
derstand the  point  of  orderlraised  by  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri,  tne  gentleman 
moved  to  strike  the  languake  on  page  38 
from  what  line  through  wliat  line? 

Mr.  HALL.  The  Chair  has  Jilst  repeated 
it.  Line  1,  including  the  title  and  the 
heading,  down  through  the  colon  follow- 
ing the  word  "grant." 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may 
be  heard  further,  lines  1  through  5  in- 
cluding the  amount  authorized  and  ap- 
propriated, $2,046,200,000,  follows  the 
language  in  the  authorization  bill.  We  do 
have  some  new  language  commencing  on 
lines  14  through  15  that  is  not  in  the 
authorization  bill  presently,  but  this  is 
the  language  that  has  been  carried  on 
previous  appropriation  bills.  The  lan- 
guage that  I  specifically  refer  to  that  is 
not  in  the  authorization  bill  is  on  line  14 
after  "1964,"  commencing  with  "and  for 
purchase  of  real  property  for  training 
centers." 

Now,  this  language  is  not  in  the  au- 
thorization bill. 

The  language  commencing  on  line  18 
and  the  rest  of  the  paragraph  down  to 
line  21  is  language  on  an  aijpropriation 
bill,  in  my  judgment,  because  there  is 
nothing  in  the  authorization  bill.  But  we 
certainly  do  not  want  the  amount  that 
is  appropriated  for  the  economic  oppor- 
tunity act  stricken  from  this  bill.  It  is  in 
strict  compliance  with  the  authorization 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  ready 
to  rule. 

There  are  ample  precedents  for  ruling 
a  complete  paragraph  out  of  order,  if  any 
part  of  that  i>aragraph  is  out  of  order. 
The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  has  con- 
ceded that  part  of  it  is  not  in  order,  and 
therefore  the  Chair  sustains  the  point 
of  order  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Hall)  . 

AMENDMXNT   OFFERED   BY   MR.   MICHEL 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Michel  :  on  page 
38,  line  1.  Insert  the  following: 

Office  of  Economic  Opportttnity 
economic  opporttjnity  program     , 

For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  (Public  Law  88-462,  approved  August 
20,  1964),  as  amended,  $2,046,200,000,  plus 
reimbursements:  Provided,  That  this  appro- 
priation shall  be  available  for  transfers  to 
the  economic  opportunity  loan  fund  for  loans 
under  title  III.  and  amounts  so  transferred 
shall  remain  available  until  expended:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  this  appropriation  shall 
be  available  for  the  purchase  and  hire  of  pas- 
senger motor  vehicles,  and  for  construction, 
alteratton,  and  repair  of  buildings  and  other 
facilities,  as  authorized  by  section  602  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964:  Pro- 
vided further,  That  thla  appropriation  shall 
not  be  available  fof  contracts  under  titles  I, 
II,  V,  VI,  and  vni  extending  for  more  than 
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twenty-four  months:  Provided  further.  That 
no  part  of  the  funds  appropriated  In  this 
pardj^aph  shall  be  available  for  any  grant 
until  the  Director  has  determined  that  the 
grantee  Is  qualified  to  administer  the  funds 
and  programs  Involved  in  the  proposed  grant : 
Provided  further.  That  all  grant  agreements 
shall  provide  that  the  General  Accounting 
Office  shall  have  access  to  the  records  of  the 
grantee  which  bear  exclusively  upon  the  Fed- 
eral grant. 

^         Mr.   MICHEL    (during   the   reading). 
\    Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
/     that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
'      read, 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Well,  let  us  see  what 
you  have  in  there  first. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
withhold  for  a  moment,  I  can  explain  it 
very  simply. 

All  that  I  have  done  in  my  amendment 
is  to  strike  out  the  words  beginning  on 
page  38,  line  14.  "and  for  purchase  of 
real  property  for  training  centers:"  and 
left  the  balance  of  the  page  precisely  as 
it  is,  except  down  on  line  25,  after  the 
word  "grant"  there  will  be  a  period,  and 
the  last  part  of  that  sentence  will  be 
stricken. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  explanation.  His  amendment  is 
acceptable  to  me. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Michel)  to  dispense  with  the  fur- 
ther reading  of  the  amendment? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  point 
of  order  against  the  amendment  is  that 
all  of  the  language  to  which  the  amend- 
ment addresses  itself  on  page  38  of  the 
bill,  H.R.  18515,  has  been  stricken. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  way  that  we 
can  amend  something  that  is  not  before 
the  House. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Michel)  has  offered  a  sep- 
arate amendment  to  insert  a  new  para- 
graph, and  the  amendment  is  in  order. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  fMr. 
Michel)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes  in 
support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr,  Chairman,  as  I 
imderstood  the  colloquy  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  when  he  was  making  his 
point  of  order,  he  had  specific  reference 
to  lines  14  and  15,  which  I  deleted  in  my 
amendment. 

Now  over  and  above  that,  the  last  sen- 
tence on  line  25,  page  38,  "Provided  fur- 
ther. That  those  provisions,"  inasmuch 
as  that  was  the  language  which  he  cited 
as  being  subject  to  a  point  of  order,  I  of 
course  offered  the  amendment  deleting 
that  objectionable  phrase  and  I  submit 
that  the  balance  of  the  page  is  what  has 
traditionally  been  carried  in  the  OEO  ap- 
propriation bill. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  it  is  too  late  to  make  a  point  of 
order,  but  the  Chair  will  hear  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  believe  the  Chair  cannot 
avoid  it,  inasmuch  as  the  gentleman  has 


the  time  and  he  has  yielded  to  me.  I  ap- 
preciate the  Chair's  statement.  I,  too, 
know  that  it  is  too  late  to  make  an  addi- 
tional point  of  order.  I  simply  want  to 
raise  a  point,  and  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man yielding  because  I  know  the  last 
thing  he  intends  to  do  is  to  put  words  in 
my  mouth. 

Actually  the  Chair  would  confirm  the 
'fact  that  I  cited  the  phrase  "and  for  pur- 
chase of  real  property  for  training  cen- 
ters" as  an  example  only  of  unauthorized 
legislation  in  this  body.  If  one  would 
want  to  take  the  further  proviso  begin- 
ning on  line  18,  neither  is  this  authorized 
legislation.  Neither  is  there  any  other  au- 
thorized legislation  in  this  area.  For  this 
reason  it  was  all  stricken.  For  this  reason 
the  gentleman's  amendment  should  be 
voted  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  any  Member 
wish  to  be  heard  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
the  question. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Michel)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Hall)  there 
were — ayes  99,  noes  31, 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Texas  rise? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  an 
amendment  at  the  desk. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendment. 

PARLIAMENTARY    INQUIRY 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  JONAS.  May  I  respectfully  remind 
the  Chair  that  I  was  recognized,  and  that 
the  Chair  allowed  a  point  of  order  to  in- 
tervene only,  and  I  had  been  recognized. 
The  Chair  ruled  that  since  a  point  of 
order  had  been  made,  the  Chair  would 
dispose  of  the  po'ftit  of  order  first. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  respect- 
fully states  that  the  point  of  order  did 
intervene  following  the  gentleman's  rec- 
ognition. The  Chair  Intends  to  recog- 
nize members  of  the  committee  in  the 
order  of  their  seniority.  The  Chair,  there- 
fore, recognized  the  gentleman  from 
Texas.  The  Chair  will  later  recognize  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr,  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Did  the  Clerk  read 
through  the  section  concluding  with  line 
3,  page  39? 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  It  is  the  understand- 
ing of  the  Chair  that  he  did. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  further 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  wUl 
state  it. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  respectfully  ask  the 
CThair  to  rule  that  my  amendment  does 
precede  the  amendment  that  will  be  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Texas.  My 
amendment  goes  to  line  5,  page  38,  and 
my  information  is  that  the  amendment 
to  be  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  comes  at  a  later  point  in  the  para- 
graph. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  A  whole  paragraph 
is  open  to  amendment  at  the  same  time. 
Therefore,  the  line  does  not  determine 
the  order  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  It. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  As  I  understand  the  situ- 
ation, all  the  language  on  page  38  and 
the  first  three  lines  on  page  39  were 
stricken  under  a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  At  that  point,  following 
that  ruling  of  the  Chair,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel)  offered  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  which  restored  a 
good  part  of  that  language. 

Is  it  not  correct,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
if  anyone  wanted  to  amend  the  Ian- 
gauge  of  the  Michel  amendment,  he 
should  have  offered  his  amendment 
while  the  Michel  amendment  was  pend- 
ing? 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Texas  offer 
an  amendment? 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED   BY   MR.  MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mahon:  After 
the  colon  on  page  38,  line  25,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"Provided  further.  That  of  the  sums  ap- 
propriated under  this  Act  not  more  than  $33 
Million  shall  be  spent  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  programs  under  section  222  (a) 
(5),  not  more  than  $4,000,000  shall  be  spent 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  programs 
under  section  222(a)  (8>,  not  more  than 
$3,000,000  shall  be  spent  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  programs  under  Sec.  222(a)  (9) , 
and  not  more  than  $5,000,000  shall  be  spent 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  programs 
under  part  A  of  title  HI." 

POINT  OF  ORDER 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point 
of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  the  amendment 
comes  too  late.  It  should  properly  have 
been  an  amendment  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
Mr.  Michel.  It  now  comes  too  late. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  desire  to  be  heard  on  the 
ix>int  of  order? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  be  heard  on  the  point  of  order.  It 
would  seem  to  me,  if  I  understand  the 
language  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
it  is  a  new  paragraph.  It  would  not  come 
under  but  would  follow  the  text  of  my 
amendment  which  I  offered. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  does  not 
understand  it  in  that  light.  The  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  a  continuation  of  and  is  an  ad- 
dition to  the  amendment  just  agreed  to 
and  is  in  the  form  of  a  proviso  and  is  not 
in  the  form  of  a  paragraph  or  new  sec- 
tion to  the  bill. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  modify  the 
amendment.  I  ask  that  it  be  an  amend- 
ment which  shall  be  inserted  at  the  be- 
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ginning  of  page  39,  as  a  separate  para- 
graph. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr,  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

The  Chair  must  riile  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  is 
out  of  order. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  408.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
are  authorized  to  transfer  unexpended  bal- 
ances of  prior  appropriations  to  accoxmts 
corresponding  to  current  appropriations  pro- 
vided in  this  Act:  Provided,  That  such 
transferred  balances  are  used  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  for  the  same  periods  of  time, 
for  which  they  were  originally  appropriated. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
commend  the  committee  for  its  usual 
thorough  review  on  the  HEW  appropria- 
tions bill,  and  to  single  out  for  special 
praise  the  members  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  Rec- 
ommending funding  levels  for  so  many 
worthy  programs  in  a  period  of  budget- 
ary constraint  Is  surely  one  of  the  hard- 
est jobs  in  the  Congress.  Our  thanks  go 
to  the  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood),  the  ranking 
subcommittee  member,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel),  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Natcher)  ,  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith),  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Hull), 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Casey), 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Shri- 
ver)  ,  and  the  gentlewoman  from  Illinois 
(Mrs.  Rkid). 

I  am  gratified  by  the  committee's  ac- 
tion in  adding  $92  million  for  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health.  This  action  is 
both  hardheaded  and  courageous.  It  is 
hardheaded  because  the  facts  show  that 
we  are  losing  ground  In  medical  research 
because  appropriations  are  not  even 
meeting  the  rising  costs  of  existing  pro- 
grams. We  cannot  afford  to  scrap  pro- 
grams once  begun  and  to  risk  the  dis- 
mantling of  research  teams  whose  work 
is  a  matter  of  life  and  death  for  millions 
of  Americans.  I  am  relieved  to  see  that 
$25  million  of  the  increase  is  for  cancer 
research.  This  mysterious  and  dreadful 
disease  strikes  two  out  of  three  American 
families.  The  Federal  share  of  cancer  re- 
search has  aAounted  to  80  percent  of 
total  expendmires,  and  due  to  rising 
costs,  effective  dollars  spent  on  cancer 
research  in  fiscal  1970  are  only  about 
two-thirds  what  they  were  in  1966.  The 
cotomittee's  action  In  the  field  of  re- 
search will  help  to  reverse  this  disheart- 
ening trend. 

The  committee's  action  Is  courageous 
because  it  is  a  bold  assertion  that  health 
is  perhaps  our  hlgljiest  human  priority. 
Diseases  such  sis  cancer  are  greater  kill- 
ers than  war.  Debilitating  and  crippling 
illnesses  make  the  enjoyment  of  a  full 
life  impossible  for  many  Americans.  And 
American  achievements  In  medical  re- 
search are  a  primary  source  of  our  pres- 
tige as  a  Nation  abroad. 

We  must  reduce  Oovemment  spending 
in  the  mijyy  programs  which  do  not 
affect  the  \>i-belng  of  millions  of  Amer- 
icans, and  dwpot  signal  our  concern  for 


human  life  to  millions  abroad.  Let  us 
continue  to  work  to  put  first  things  first. 
Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wfint 
to  take  this  time  at  the  outset  to  con- 
gratulate the  committee  on  an  outstand- 
ing bill  in  the  labor,  health  and  welfare 
subject  areas. 

As  the  chairmsai  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Flood),  has  indicated,  $2.3  billion  in 
excess  of  last  year's  budget,  a  total  bill 
of  $18,824,000,000.  certainly  cannot  be 
sneezed  at.  I  want  to  thank  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  and  the  committee  par- 
ticularly for  augmenting  the  bill  in  the 
amount  of  $2.7  million  for  health  man- 
power assistance  for  formula  grants  for 
schools  of  veterinary  medicine.  The  ad- 
ministration proposed  to  totally  cut  these 
funds  and  I  agree  with  the  committee. 
As  I  testified  before  the  committee,  there 
is  little  reason  to  discriminate  in  this  im- 
portant subject  area. 

In  addition,  I  commend  the  committee 
for  the  augmentation  in  resources  for  the 
animal  resources  program.  As  the  com- 
mittee indicates,  this  program  has  de- 
teriorated from  $15.1  million  in  1969  to 
$12.5  million  requested  in  this  year's 
budget  by  the  administration.  The  com- 
mittee has  responded  with  a  $2  Va  million 
augmentation  restoring  funds  to  the  $15 
million  1969  level,  an  increase  of  $800,000 
over  last  year's  program. 

Being  very  health  conscious  and  while 
I  appreciate  the  great  work  done  by  the 
committee,  I  certainly  must  support  fur- 
ther amendments  of  my  colleagues,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates)  and 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Cohelan)  to  further  liberalize  spending 
in  these  important  subject  areas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  money  may  not  be 
everything,  if  one  has  enough  of  it.  If 
one  does  not — well,  to  take  one  of  many 
examples,  there  are  perhaps  5,500  Ameri- 
cans who  are  currently  in  the  process  of 
dying  because  they  cannot  afford  an  arti- 
ficial kidney  machine.  This  is  more  than 
five  times  the  number  of  the  lucky  few 
who  get  the  machines. 

Why  should  this  be?  Why  should 
American  citizens  be  forced  to  die  be- 
cause they  cannot  lay  out  $20,000  for 
a  machine?  We  have  spent  billions  to 
put  men  on  the  moon:  we  eagerly  set  up 
crash  programs  for  every  weapons  sys- 
tem we  conceivably  need  and  many  we 
do  not.  But  when  we  turn  to  the  health 
of  our  citizens,  we  suddenly  become  cost 
conscious. 

Let  us  look  at  it  another  way.  The 
most  significant  performance  Indexes  of 
a  coimtry's  health  programs  are  life  ex- 
pectancy and  infant  survival.  It  has  been 
many  years  since  the  United  States 
ranked  In  the  top  10  by  either  of  these 
measures. 

Why  should  this  be?  Is  there  any  con- 
ceivable excuse  for  it?  We  are  the  rich- 
est coimtry  in  the  world.  We  have  the 
biggest  gross  national  product  and  the 
highest  per  capita  income.  Why  do  we  not 
have  the  best  medical  care  in  the  world? 
We  have  two  problems. 
First.  Medical  care  is  becoming  astro- 
nomically expensive.  We  must  think  of 
perhaps  doing  something  along  the  lines 
of  a  compulsory  health  Insurance  plan  or 
a  Kalser-Permanente-type  prepaid  group 
practice  plan.  Either  way,  the  Govern- 


ment is  going  to  have  to  subsidize  the 
premiums  for  those  who  cannot  pay.  Sen- 
ator Kennedy,  the  United  Auto  Workers, 
and  others  have  recently  made  some  ex- 
cellent proposals  we  will  need  to  consider 
very  carefully. 

The  second  problem,  to  which  the 
emergency  health  amendment  addresses 
itself,  lies  in  the  fact  that  our  health 
programs  would  be  inadequate  to  serv- 
ice all  our  citizens,  even  if  there  were  no 
cost  problem.  We  have  a  shortage  of 
buildings  and  equipment.  But  more  ur- 
gently, we  have  a  shortage  of  trained 
people.  ^ 

The  health  manpower  shortage  is 
severe  at  present,  and  it  is  going  to  get 
a  lot  worse  if  we  don't  get  on  the  stick. 
If  present  trends  continue,  in  10  years 
we  will  be  short  26,000  doctors,  56,000 
dentists,  210,000  nurses,  and  432,000 
"allied  health  professionals" — veterinar- 
ians, pharmacists,  optometrists,  and  so 
forth. 

The  proposals  of  the  administration 
can  best  be  described  as  not  very  benign 
neglect.  To  cite  one  of  many  possible  ex- 
amples, where  schools  of  medicine,  den- 
tistry, veterinary  medicine,  optometry, 
and  so  forth,  requested  $43  million  in 
student  loan  funds  and  we  authorized 
$35  million,  the  administration  budgeted 
$12  million.  The  Vice  President  once  ex- 
pressed concern  at  the  thought  of  being 
operated  on  by  a  surgeon  who  entered 
medical  school  under  a  disadvantaged- 
minority  program.  If  we  follow  his  ad- 
ministration's recommendations,  he 
could  some  day  find  himself  with  no  sur- 
geon at  all. 

The  emergency  health  amendment  is 
no  cureall.  It  is  not  enough.  But  it  will 
help  considerably.  It  will  cost  about  one- 
third  as  much  as  a  single  Safeguard 
ABM  complex,  and  it  will  go  us  a  heck 
of  a  lot  more  good. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  In  the 
Labor-Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  year  1971, 
two  institutions  of  medical  science  are 
deserving  of  our  attention  and  support: 
medical  schools  and  community  mental 
health  centers. 

Sixty-one  out  of  one  hundred  seven 
medical  schools  have  applied  for  grants 
on  the  basis  of  financial  distress.  Many 
medical  schools  are  threatened  with 
closing  if  they  cannot  obtain  special 
funding.  The  critical  needs  of  these 
schools  must  be  met. 

The  budget  includes  $60,100,000  for 
staffing  grants  for  community  mental 
health  centers.  The  committee  has  added 
$20,000,000  to  the  bill  for  staffing  grants 
for  the  centers.  The  amoimt  requested 
by  the  budget  would  not  even  enable 
the  Health  Services  and  Mental  Health 
Administration  to  continue  obligations 
on  staffing  grants  already  Initiated,  some 
witnesses  have  testified. 

One  example  of  a  center  desperately 
in  need  of  a  staffing  grant  is  the  East 
Central  Missouri  Mental  Health  Center, 
in  Mexico.  Mo.  The  center  serves  a  six- 
county  area,  nearly  10,000  people.  I  am 
advised  that  the  center  has  a  21-ln- 
patlent  capacity  and  the  staff  sees 
over  150  people  on  a  regular  outpatient 
basis.  In  the  first  4  months  of  this  year, 
the  center  lost  In  excess  of  $30,000,  and 
their  current  monthly  losses  are  nmnlng 
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$8,000.  With  reference  to  the  East  Cen- 
tral Missouri  Mental  Health  Center, 
Dr.  Woodrow  Lee.  administrator  of  the 
Audrain,  Mo.,  hospital  says: 

without  immediate  support  from  Federal 
staffing  g^nts,  we  will  not  be  able  to  Burvlre. 

With  the-  critical  shortages  we  face  in 
medical  manpower  and  hospital  space, 
I  recommend  the  full  authorized  funding 
of  aU.  vital  programs  and  support  for  the 
emergency  health  amendment. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  little  has 
been  said  in  the  debate  about  the  need 
for  dental  research  and  dental  care.  This 
Is  unfortunate.  At  long  last,  there  have 
been  breakthroughs  In  thwarting  caries 
with  Its  attendant  pain  and  destruction. 
Moreover,  15,000,000  children  In  our 
coimtry  have  never  had  the  care  of  a 
dentist,  a  condition  that  must  be  cor- 
rected. 

The  American  people  pay  out  of  their 
pockets  each  year  for  dental  care  more 
than  $4  billion,  and  a  $4  billion  Industry 
Is  worth  attention,  especially  when  It  Is 
realized  thA  some  23,000  Americans  sit 
down  each  ylar  in  a  doctor's  office  and 
are  told  they  nave  oral  cancer.  The  con- 
dition brings  death  within  a  few  years, 
or  to  others  surgery  upon  their  jaws  or 
tongues  so  that  they  can  never  fully  re- 
sume their  normal  life — 23,000  a  year. 
That  Is  not  a  small  number. 

Or,  let  us  consider  cleft' lip  and  palate. 
I  do  not  suppose  many  people  realise  that 
It's  disabling  and  disfiguring  and  that 
the  correction  of  it  Is  a  long,  tortuous 
process.  What  may  not  be  known  Is  that 
one  out  of  every  750  live  births  In  this 
country  Is  a  baby  afflicted  with  this  cru^ 
disability,  some  6,000  new  cases  each  and 
every  year.  If  that  little  baby  Is  not  given 
proper  care.  I  do  not  care  how  much 
ability,  energy  or  aptitude  he  has,  he  is 
not  ever  going  to  be  a  schoolteacher  or 
a  doctor,  or  a  salesman,  or  any  of  a  hun- 
dred other  careers  you  can  name.  Thus, 
Mr.  Chairman,  dental  disease  is  not  all 
toothaches  and  Jaw  fractures.  It  Is  for 
these  things  too  that  the  private  sector 
spends  some  $4  billion  a  year. 

That  is  the  private  sector.  Government 
on  all  levels  contributes  many  more  hun- 
dreds of  milllMis  of  dollars.  The  current 
Federal  estimate  is  some  $300  million  a 
year  for  all  kinds  of  dental  activities.  It 
is  questionable  whether  it  Is  all  spent 
■^rlselx,  and  that  Is  not  only  my  opinion. 
It  Is  the  opinion  of  most  private  dentists. 
That  is  the  (HJlnlon,  too,  of  private  den- 
tal groups  like  the  American  Dental  As- 
sociation. That  l8  the  opinion  of  Fed- 
eral dentists,  and  the  opinion  of  Federal 
dental  agencies,  unanimously. 

If  each  of  us  wa.s  asked  to  give  an 
off-the-cuff  description  of  dental  di.eease 
In  thisjjqpuntry,  all  those  descriptions 
wouldvwiare  at  least  one  element:  that 
dental  disease  is  endemic,  that  nearly 
everyone  is  susceptible  to  it  and  suffers 
from  it.  That  Is  true.  What  is  equally 
true  is  that  most  manifestations  of  den- 
tal disease  are  not  only  preventable  but 
readily  preventable.  Most  of  us  nowa- 
days have  enough  sense  to  know  that 
we  go  to  the  dentist  for  preventive  care, 
to  have  our  oral  health  checked.  But 
we  also  go  for  what  we  think  of  as  such 
routine  services  as  having  teeth  pulled. 


teeth    filled,    dentures    or    crowns    or 
bridges  fitted. 

If  preventive  care  is  delivered  to  peo- 
ple early  enough  in  their  life  they  will 
be  able  to  maintain  sound  oral  health 
all  their  life.  In  other  words,  we  must 
concentrate  on  children,  not  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  other  Eige  groups,  but  as  a 
matter  of  emphasis.  It  Is  a  simple  mat- 
ter as  well  as  a  sound  one.  It  not  only 
makes  professional  sense  but  when  it 
comes  to  the  public  programs,  it  makes 
fiscal  sense  as  well. 

Let  me  report  to  you  just  two  statis- 
tics from  studies  for  which  we  must  vote 
funds  of  dental  care  imder  medicaid  that 
nail  down  this  point  about  fiscal  sense. 
For  Instance,  take  dentures,  which  are 
In  many  respects  the  ultimate  failure  of 
a  person's  dental  health  since  it  means 
there  are  no  natural  teeth  left  at  all.  In 
one  medicaid  study,  dentures  constituted 
only  3  percent  of  the  services  rendered 
but  consumed  43  percent  of  the  available 
funds.  On  tlae  other  hand,  take  a  find- 
ing In  one  study  with  regard  to  children 
under  medicaid.  It  shows  that  more  than 
half  the  bills  for  children  under  5  years 
of  age  were  for  less  than  $20. 

Obviously,  there  Is  a  lesson  to  be 
learned  from  this  comparison.  We  need 
to  do  some  experimentation  in  differing 
methods  of  delivery:  do  we  use  the  school 
system,  for  example,  as  a  focal  point 
for  delivery  of  children's  care  or  do  we 
look  elsewhere?  We  need,  as  well,  to 
experiment  within  differing  settings  for 
children  in  rural  areas  may  well  need  a 
different  structure  than  those  living  in 
the  midst  of  cities. 

This  entire,  commonsense  concept 
made  Its  Impression  on  this  House  in 
1967  and  we  authorized  an  amendment 
to  the  Social  Security  Act  to  begin  a 
series  of  such  pilot  experimental  proj- 
ects. In  testimony  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  Dr.  John  Gardner, 
then  HEW  Secretary,  estimated  $5  mil- 
lion as  being  first-year  costs  of  the  proj- 
ects, which  were  to  run  for  4  years. 
Contrast  that  sum  with  the  $110  million 
or  so  now  spent  under  medicaid  for  den- 
tal services.  How  much  of  that  $110  mil- 
lion is  spent  to  repair  disease  that  should 
not  have  occurred  and  would  have  not 
occurred  had  we  had  a  soimd  children's 
program?  How  many  more  years  we 
want  to  pay  out  such  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars  annualfer  rather  than  Invest  a 
few  million  for  the  pilot  programs  to 
which  I  refer? 

The  Senate,  In  1967,  followed  the  lead 
of  the  House  In  approving  the  concept 
embodied  In  section  510.  But  there  the 
matter  has  rested.  There  was  no  supple- 
mental request  for  fimds  in  fiscal  1968. 
There  was  no  request  for  funds  in  fiscal 
1969.  There  was  no  request  for  funds  in 
fiscal  1970. 

However,  thereafter,  two  things  were 
done:  first,  a  modest  amount  of  money 
was  added  to  the  fiscal  1970  budget  to 
begin  planning  of  the  projects.  The 
amount  was  $200,000,  one  of  the  smaller 
sums  that  will  be  mentioned  during  the 
debate,  but  not  too  small  for  it  to  be 
discovered  and  totally  eliminated  by  the 
executive  branch  under  the  2  percent 
authority  we  gave  It  laist  year.  A  second 
action  was  taken  In  fiscal  1970  when  the 


House  Committee  on  Appropriations,  in 
Its  report,  said  to  the  executive  branch, 
and  I  quote: 

The  Committee  Is  concerned  about  the 
lack  of  a  coordinated  program  for  the  dental 
health  of  children  while  so  many  Federal 
dollars  are  being  spent  under  Medicaid  and 
similar  programs  to  treat  dental  conditions 
In  adults  that  could  have  been  prevented. 
The  Ck)minlttee  will  expect  that  some  of  the 
funds  provided  in  this  appropriation  will  be 
used  pursuant  to  the  authorization  In  sec- 
tion 510  of  Title  V  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
relating  to  special  project  grants  for  dental 
health  of  children. 

Now,  surely  that  is  plain  language. 
Surely,  no  interpreter  needs  to  be  hired 
to  teil  the  appropriate  agency  what  is 
meant  by  It.  Unfortunately,  the  Depart- 
ment did  not  listen  and  nothing  was 
done. 

Now  we  are  in  fiscal  1971.  What  is 
budgeted  for  this  program,  a  program  to 
help  us  put  our  dental  care  policies  on 
a  rational  basis  and.  in  the  long  run, 
almast  certainly  save  us  a  great  deal  of 
money?  So  far  as  can  be  discovered, 
there  is  no  intention  to  truly  implement 
these  projects.  There  is  a  vague  refer- 
ence in  the  Committee  hearings  to  a 
paltry  $180,000  that  might  be  spent  on 
these  projects,  not  nearly  enough. 

Mr.  Chairman,  "we  must  begin  now.  We 
mast  insert  a  reasonable  sum  in  this 
budget  to  imdertake  the  dental  research 
that  rpust  be  initiated. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  ad- 
vise the  Members  that  I  intend  to  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit,  tlmt  will  take  the 
form  of  section  208,  which  was  deleted 
from  the  bill,  minus  the  provision  where 
the  Secretary  had  some  discretionary  au- 
thority as  to  whether  or  not  he  could  bail 
out  a  particular  State  If  it  got  into  any 
particular  trouble. 

My  motion  to  recommit  will  be  the 
precise  language  of  the  section  which 
our  Subcommittee  deleted  from  the  bill 
before  we  reported  the  measure  to  the 
full  Appropriations  Committee. 

My  Eunendment  would  limit  payments 
to  the  States  for  social  services,  staff 
training,  and  administrative  expendi- 
tures under  public  assistance  to  110  per- 
cent of  the  aggregate  amoimt  estimated 
for  these  purposes  for  such  States  for 
the  fiscal  year  1970. 

Without  this  provision  in  this  bill,  we 
will  have  to  face  up  to  approximately  a 
$300  million  supplemental  appropriation. 

Unfortunately,  at  the  time  of  our  hear- 
ings the  last  information  available  to  us 
on  public  assistance  costs  were  for  the 
November  estimates  from  the  States.  On 
the  basis  of  those  figures,  the  Depart- 
ment estimated  that  inclusion  of  the  110- 
percent  limitation  on  social  ser\'ices,  ad- 
mtnistration  and  training  would  result 
in  •  sariogs  of  $45  million. 

Throughout  the  year  the  States  esti- 
mates changed  and  based  on  the  May 
estimate,  the  amount  of  savings  had  in- 
creased to  $300  million,  although  I 
should  point  out  that  none  of  these  esti- 
mates take  into  account  the  escape  clause 
which  would  permit  exceptlcms  to  be 
made  to  the  110-percent  limitation  by 
the  Secretary.  These  exceptions  would 
of  cotorse  reduce  the  amount  of  savings. 
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It  is  difficult  to  analyze  precisely  why 
the  estimates  of  cost  have  risen. 

The  November  State  estimates  pre- 
dicted a  10-percent  increase  in  welfare 
caseloads  for  1971  and  a  16-percent  in- 
crease to  cover  services,  administration, 
and  training.  The  May  estimates  indicate 
that  the  States  expect  caseloads  to  in- 
crease by  14  percent  and  they  have  pro- 
posed a  44-percent  increase  in  services, 
administration,  and  training. 

This  44-percent  increase  consists  of 
a  54 -percent  increase  in  social  services 
and  a  27-percent  increase  in  adminis- 
tration. The  54-percent  increase  in  serv- 
ices is  not  only  precipitous,  it  is  unde- 
fined as  to  its  substance,  and  is  question- 
able on  two  scores:  First,  whether  or 
not  States  which  claim  they  will  double 
their  social  services  program  in  1971 
have  the  serious  intent  to  do  so;  and 
second,  whether  they  have  the  capability, 
if  indeed  they  are  serious,  to  accomplish 
their  objectives. 

For  instance,  Pennsylvania  proposed 
to  increase  Federal  services  dollars  per 
AFDC  recipient  from  $37  in  1970  to  $152 
per  recipient  in  1971.  California  would 
go  from  $110  to  $168  per  recipient.  Not 
only  do  these  predictions  seem  unrealis- 
tic, they  also  indicate  the  substantial 
fallacy  in  the  assertion  that  the  principal 
burden  of  the  limitation  will  fall  on 
small  States  just  getting  started. 

In  summary,  the  estimates  are  prob- 
ably inflated — at  least  partially  for  pur- 
poses of  demonstrating  that  the  limita- 
tion would  be  extremely  burdensome.  It 
is  probably  true,  however,  that  the  final 
savings  will  be  closer  to  the  $300  mUlion 
figure  than  to  the  $45  million  figure  in 
the  President's  budget.  The  principal 
point,  however,  is  that,  to  the  degree 
that  the  May  estimates  are  accurate, 
they  reflect  a  program  increase  in  rela- 
tion to  recipients  which  is  not  Justifiable 
in  today's  fiscal  situation. 

Our  ccwnmittee  report  indicates  that 
the  limitation  would  discriminate  un- 
fairly against  those  States  which  have 
been  slow  in  developing  their  program* 
but  are  now  ready  to  expand  them. 

In  fact,  the  majority  of  the  States  af- 
fected by  the  limitation  and  the  vast  pre- 
ponderance of  the  savings  are  associated 
with  large  States  which  have  had  pro- 
grams for  a  number  of  years. 

The  provision  permits  the  Secretary 
to  make  exceptions  to  the  limitation 
when  he  determines  that  it  would  im- 
pair in  a  significant  way  the  effective  op- 
eration of  the  program  involved.  This 
excepticm  provision  can  be  used  for  those 
States  which  have  a  good  case  to  make. 

One  of  the  principal  goals  of  the  new 
welfare  legislaticMi  that  passed  the  House 
was  to  equalise  the  level  of  services 
among  the  States.  If  we  permit  costs  to 
rise  indiscriminately,  this  will  Increase 
the  dispcLrtty  between  the  States. 

Another  point  which  we  probaJDly 
should  have  recognized  long  ago  is  that 
open-ended  appropriations  are  only  Justi- 
fiable in  relation  to  benefit  payments. 
Conceptually,  there  Is  practically  no  case 
to  be  made  for  applying  an  open-«nded 
concept  to  either  services  or  administra- 

tl<Hl. 

Now,     finally,     Mr.     Chairman,     my 


amendment  would  permit  a  10-percent 
increase  in  funding. 

In  a  restrictive  fiscal  climate,  there  is 
no  reason  to  permit  administrative  re- 
sources to  expand  by  more  than  10  per- 
cent a  year.  This  would  be  inequitable  in 
comparison  with  other  Governmental 
programs  at  the  Federal,  State,  or  local 
level. 

The  Social  Security  Administration, 
for  example,  does  not  receive  an  annual 
expansion  in  its  administrative  resources 
commensurate  with  its  workload  in- 
creases. 

By  far  the  biggest  increase  in  recipient 
workload  in  public  assistance  is  in  large 
States  which  already  have  sizable  welfare 
staff.  Like,  SSA,  they  are  better  able  bo 
absorb  worklofid  increases. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  happy  to  jield  to 
my  friend  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Does  this  110-per- 
cent ceiling  apply  to  administrative  costs 
and  training  costs  and  benefits? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  No,  not  to  the  benefits. 
I  specifically  said  that  we  were  talking 
about  administration  and  training. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  blame  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  for  offering  this 
amendment.  After  all,  he  has  a  stand- 
ard to  bear  and  he  bears  it  well.  But  this 
is  a  bad  amendment. 

Listen  to  this:  This  amendment  will 
adversely  affect  some  40  States.  It  will 
have  the  greatest  adverse  effect  on  those 
States  with  the  poorest  programs  and 
with  plans  to  improve  them.  It  will  mean 
that  those  States  that  built  up  their  pro- 
grams during  1970  will  actually  have  to 
cut  back. 

But  I  think  a  member  of  the  adminis- 
tration, an  assistant  secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, in  commenting  on  Its  effects 
with  regard  to  model  cities  probably  set 
forth  the  case  against  this  amendment 
better  than  I  can.  Let  me  read  from  his 
letter  which  is  dated  June  9.  1970: 

Pauibl«  Consequences  Resulting  from 
Passage  of  Section  208; 

Model  Cities  which  are  Implementing 
Jointly  funded  programa  iinder  the  affected 
titles  may  b«  forced  to  cut  back  their  oper- 
ations If  tbetr  FY  "71  full -year  budget  mtist 
be  equivalent  to  their  partlal-ye&r  spending 
In  rr  '70. 

With  no  new  start  funds  available.  Model 
Cities  will  be  forced  to  use  100%  supple- 
mental dollars  for  their  needed  social  service 
projects,  thus  circumventing  programs  nor- 
mally within  the  domain  and  expertise  of 
HEW. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  still  quoting 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  HUD.  His 
letter  continued : 

without  the  Incentive  of  funds  for  imple- 
menting programs,  much  of  the  effort  which 
has  gone  into  Interagency  coordination,  joint 
programming  and  institutional  change  will 
produce  no  results  and  further  efforts  will  be 
abandooed. 

The  hopes  and  expectations  of  many 
neighborhood  residents  will  be  destroyed. 

Many  Model  Cities  Programs  will  be  se- 
riously hampered  in  their  efforts  to  make  a 
subetantlal  impact  on  the  social  and  eco- 


nomic problems  of  their  model   neighbor- 
hoods. 

Su{^lmental  funds  will  be  insufficient  to 
provide  the  scope  of  program  necessary  to 
meet  the  needs  of  residents,  particularly  for 
the  child  care  projects  which  are  used  as 
supportive  services  for  manpower  compo- 
nents as  well  as  ed\icatlonsl  (^portunltles  for 
pre-school  children. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  here  is  the  As- 
sistant Secretary's  conclusions.  And  I 
am  still  quoting  his  letter : 

CONCLtTBIONS 

The  passage  of  Section  208  of  the  HEW  ap- 
propriations bill  would  reduce  the  effective- 
ness of  the  Model  Cities  Program  by  substan- 
tially decreasing  HEW  involvement  in  a  key 
program  area.  It  would  disrupt  patterns  of 
interagency  cooperation  and  coordination 
which  have  been  carefully  nurtured  in  local 
communities.  Purthermore.  it  would  Inhibit 
the  development  of  service  programs  which 
would  serve  as  vital  support  mechanisms  for 
any  future  Family  Assistance  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  motion  to  recommit 
should  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
heartbroken  and  I  carmot  continue  to 
read  the  administration's  opinion  in  op- 
position to  my  friend's  amendment.  I 
therefore  suggest  that  the  motion  to  re- 
commit be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of  the 
bUl. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  an 
amendment,  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  amendment  be  agreed  to  and 
that  the  bill  as  amended  do  pfiss. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  HoLiFiELD,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  imder  consideration 
the  bill  'H.R.  18515)  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  re- 
lated agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971,  and  for  other  purposes, 
had  directed  him  to  report  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  an  amendment,  with 
the  recommendation  that  the  amend- 
ment be  agreed  to  and  that  the  bill  as 
amended  do  pass. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  bill  and  the 
amendment  thereto  to  final  passage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  Euid  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION   TO  KXCOMMIT  OmtRJBB  BT    MK.   MICHKL 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  in  its  present  form. 
Mr.  Speaker. 
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The  SPEIAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Michel  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
HJi.  18516  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions with  Instructions  to  that  committee 
to  report  It  back  forthwith  with  the  follow- 
ing amendment:  Page  34,  after  line  23  Insert: 

"Sec.  209.  None  of  the  funds  contained  in- 
this  title  may  be  used  for  payments  to  any 
State  for  fiscal  year  1971  for  services,  staff 
training,  and  administrative  expenses  under 
titles  I,  rv  (part  A),  X,  XIV.  and  XVI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  which,  in  the  ag- 
gregate, exceed  110  percent  of  the  aggregate 
amount  estimated  for  these  purposes  for  such 
State  for  fiscal  year  1970." 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  362,  nays  14,  not  voting  55, 
as  follows : 

(Roll  No.  233] 
YEAS— 862 


Abbltt 

Clark 

Fraser 

Adair 

Clausen. 

Frellnghuysen 

Adams 

DonH. 

Frey 

Addabbo 

Clawson,  Del 

Frledel 

Albert 

Clay 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Anderson.  111. 

Cleveland 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Cohelan 

F^lqua 

Andrews, 

Collier 

Gallfianakls 

N.Dak. 

Collins 

Garmatz 

Annunzlo 

Colmer 

Gaydos 

Arends 

Conable 

Gettys 

Ashley 

Conte 

Glalmo 

Asplnall 

Conyers 

Gibbons 

Ayres 

Corbett 

Gonzalez 

Baring 

Corman 

GtKKlllng 

Barrett 

Coughlin 

Green,  Greg. 

Belcher 

Cowger 

Green,  Pa. 

Bell,  Calif. 

Culver 

Grover 

Berry 

Daniel,  Va. 

Gubser 

Betts 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Gude 

BevUl 

Davis,  Wis. 

Hagan 

Blaggl 

de  la  Oarza 

Haley 

Blester 

Delaney 

Hall 

Bingham 

Dellenback 

Halpern 

Blackburn 

Denuey 

Hamilton 

Blanton 

Dennis 

Hammer- 

Blatnlk 

Dent 

schmldt 

Bogps 

Derwlnskl 

Hanley 

Boland 

Devine 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Boiling 

Dickinson 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Bow 

Dlggs 

Harrington 

Brademas 

Dlngell 

Harsha 

Brasco 

Donohue 

Harvey 

Bray 

Dowdy 

Hastings 

Brlnkley 

Downing 

Hathaway 

Brooks 

Dulskl 

Hawkins 

Broom  field 

Dim  can 

Hays 

Brotzman 

Dwyer 

H*bert 

Brown,  Calif. 

Eckhardt 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Brown,  Mich. 

Edmondson 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Edwards,  Ala 

Helstoski 

BroyhlU,  NO. 

Kdwards,  Calif. 

Henderson 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

EUberg 

Hicks 

Bucbanan 

Erlenbom 

Hogan 

Burke,  Mass. 

Eshleman 

HoUfleld 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Evans.  Colo. 

Horton 

Burton,  Calif. 

Evlus,  Tenn. 

Howard 

Button 

Pascell 

Hull 

Byrne,  Pa 

Fetghan 

Hunt 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Flndley 

Hutchinson 

Cabell 

Fish 

Jacobs 

Camp 

Fisher 

Jarman 

Carey 

Flood 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Carter 

Flowers 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Casey 

Foley 

Jonas 

Cederberg 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Jones,  Ala. 

Celler 

Ford, 

Jones.  N.C. 

Chamberlain 

WUllam  D. 

Karth 

Chlsholm 

Foreman 

Kastenmeler 

Clancy 

Foxiutain 

Kasen 

Kee 

O'Hara 

Slack 

Keith 

OKonski 

Smith,  Calif. 

Kleppe 

Olsen 

Smith,  Iowa 

Kluczynskl 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Koch 

Passman 

Snyder 

Kyi 

Patman 

Springer 

Kyros 

Patten 

Stafford 

Landrum 

Pepper 

Staggers 

Langen 

Perkins 

Stanton 

Latta 

Pettis 

Steed 

Leggett 

Phllbin 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Lennon 

/  Pike 
'    Plrnie 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Uoyd 

Stephens 

Long,  Md. 

Poage 

Stokes 

Lowensteln 

Podell 

Stubblefield 

Lujan 

Poff 

Stuckey 

Lukens 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Sullivan 

McCarthy 

Price,  111. 

Symington 

McClory 

Price,  Tex. 

Taft 

McCloskey 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Talcott 

McDade 

Puclnskl 

Taylor 

McDonald, 

Purcell 

Teague.  Calif. 

Mich. 

Qule 

Teague.  Tex. 

McEwen 

Qulllen 

Thompson.  N.J 

McFall 

Rallsback 

Thomson,  Wis. 

McKneally 

Randall 

Tieman 

McMUlan 

Rees 

Tunney 

Macdouald, 

Held,  lU. 

Udall 

Mass. 

Reid.  N.Y. 

Ullman 

Madden 

Relfel 

Van  Deerlln 

Mahon 

Reuss 

Vander  Jagt 

Marsh 

Rlegle 

VaiUk 

Martin 

Rivers 

Vlgorlto 

Mathjas 

Roberts 

Waggonner 

Matsunaga 

Roblson 

Wampler 

May 

Rodino 

Watkins 

Mayne 

Roe 

Watson 

Meeds 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Watts 

Melcher 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Whalen 

Mikva 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Whalley 

Miller,  Calif. 

Rosenthal 

White 

Miller,  Ohio 

Rostenkowskl 

Whltehurst 

Mills 

Roth 

Whitten 

Mlnlsh 

Rousselot 

Wldnall 

Mink 

Roybal 

Wiggins 

Mlnshall 

Ruppe 

Williams 

Mize 

Ruth 

Wilson,  Bob 

Mizell 

St  Germain 

Wilson, 

Monagan 

Sandman 

Charles  H. 

Moorhead 

Satterfleld 

Winn 

Morgan 

Saylor 

Wold 

Morse 

Schadeberg 

Wolff 

Morton 

Scherle 

Wright 

Mosher 

Scheuer 

Wvatt 

Moss 

Schneebell 

Wvdler 

Murphy.  111. 

Schwengel 

Wylle 

Myers 

Scott 

Wyman 

Natcher 

Sebellus 

Yates 

Nedzl 

Shipley 

Yatron 

Nelsen 

Shrlver 

Young 

Nichols 

Slkes 

Zablockl 

NU 

Slsk 

Zlon 

Obey 

Skubitz 

NAYS— 14 

Zwach 

Abemethy 

Flynt 

Montgomery 

A.shbrook 

Griffin 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Bennett 

Gross 

Schmita 

Burleson,  Tex 

Landgrebe 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Chappell 

Michel 

NOT  VOTINO— 65 

Alexander 

Escb 

MacOregor 

Anderson, 

Fallon 

Mailllard 

Calif. 

Farbsteln 

Mann 

Anderson, 

Gallagher 

MesklU 

Tenn. 

Gilbert 

Mollohan 

Beall,  Md. 

Ooldwater 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Brock 

Gray 

Ot  linger 

Burke,  Fla. 

Griffiths 

Pelly 

Burton,  Utah 

Hanna 

Pickle 

Bush 

Hosmer- 

Pollock 

Caffery 

H  ungate 

Powell 

Cramer 

I  chord 

Rarlck 

Crane 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Rhodes 

Cunningham 

King 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Daddarlo 

Kirwan 

Roudebush 

Davis,  Ga. 

KuykendaU 

Ryan 

Dawson 

Long.  lA. 

Stratton 

Dorn 

McClure 

Waldle 

Edwards,  La. 

McCxUloch 

Welcker 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
/pairs : 

Mr.  Daddarlo  with  Mr.  MesklU. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Burton 
of  Utah 

Mr.  Qallagher  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 


Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Dorn  with  Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Caffery  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Rarick  with  Mr.  MacGregor. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  Welcker. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  >Ir.  MallUard. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Kuyken- 
daU. 

Mr.  Icbord  with  Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  Kirwan  with  Mr.  PoweU. 

Mr.  Ottlnger  with  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  Mollohan  with  Mr.  McClure. 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  BeaU  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Gilbert  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  Farbsteln  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Mann  with  Mr.  McCuUoch. 

Mr.  Waldle  with  Mr.  Ooldwater. 

Mr.  Gilbert  with  Mr.  Hungate. 

Mrs.  OrifOths  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  CaU- 
fornla. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  «Mr. 
Matsunaga).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  yas  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE    PROGRAM    FOR 
WEEK  OF  JULY  27 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
quiring of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  as  to  the  program  for  the  rest  of 
this  week,  if  any,  and  the  program  for 
next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  ^Jeaker.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  In  response  to  the  in- 
quiring of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  we  have  no  further  business  this 
week.  We  will  ask  to  go  over  upon  the 
announcement  of  next  weeks  program. 

The  program  for  Mondaj-  and  Tuesdav- 
is  as  follows:  Monday  is  District  day.  tnit 
there  are  no  I^trict  bills. 

During  Monday  and  Tuesday  we  will 
continue  the  consideration  of  HJl.  17654, 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1970.  That  will  be  the  total  business  of 
the  House  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  in- 
sofar as  I  know,  except  for  a  contmulng 
appropriations  resolution  for  1971,  which 
will  bie  the  fii-st  order  of  busmess  on 
Tuesday. 

For  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of 
the  week  the  program  is  as  follows: 

HJl.  17880.  the  Defense  Production 
Act  Amendments,  subject  to  a  nile  being 
granted. 
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H.R.  18546,  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1970,  subject  to  a  rule  being  granted.  If 
one  of  these  rules  comes  out  ahead  of 
the  other,  we  will  reverse  the  order  of 
consideration,  if  necessary. 

HJl.  13100,  to  extend  programs  for 
training  in  the  allied  health  professions, 
under  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate. 

H.R.  ^14237,  to  amend  the  Mental  Re- 
tardation Facilities  and  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Construction  Act 
of  1963,  xmder  an  open  rule  with  1  hour 
of  debate. 

This  announcement  is  made  with  the 
further  reservation  that  conference  re- 
ports may  be  brought  up  at  any  time  and 
any  further  program  may  be  announced 
later. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  ask  unani- 
moios  consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on  Mon- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mat- 
suwaca)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentlemen  from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  BUSINESS  IN 
ORDER  UNDER  THE  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  RULE  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
uncmimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  on  Wednesday  next  may  be  dis- 
pensed with.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  may  I  make 
this  announcement' at  this  stage  of  the 
legislative  program.  I  feel  It  is  Imperative 
to  finish  our  program  for  next  wieek,  even 
if  that  means  meeting  on  Friday  and 
Saturday.  We  must  do  this  in  order  to 
complete  the  balance  of  the  legislative 
business  before  the  recess.  I  hope  all 
Members  will  cooperate,  as  I  know  all  of 
us  want  to  leave  here  as  scheduled  on 
August  14. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Could  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  tell  us  if  he 
knows  of  any  conference  reports  that 
may  be  coming  up  on  Monday? 

Mr.  ALBESRT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  know  of  none, 
I  will  say  to  the  gentleman.  May  I  say 
that  I  believe  the  distinguished  gentle- 
mian  from  California  (Mr.  Sxbk)  Is  here 
and  he  might  want  to  add  some  comment 
with  reference  to  the  program  for  next 
week. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man jield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate 
the  statement  which  has  been  made  by 


the  distinguished  majority  leader  in  his 
colloquy  with  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Michigan,  the  minority  leader, 
in  respect  to  the  program  for  Monday 
and  Tuesday. 

I  would  simply  like  to  say  this — and  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman  yielding  for 
this  purpose — it  is  our  hope  to  put  in  a 
full  day  Monday  and  Tuesday,  with  the 
single  exception  that  has  been  noted, 
and  by  that  I  mean  I  would  hope  no  one 
plans  dinner  until  after  7  o'clock.  I  say 
this  because  as  I  understand  the  legisla- 
tive program  from  the  leadership  and 
the  volume  of  work  scheduled  between 
now  and  the  August  recess,  that  these  2 
days  are  probably  going  to  be  "it"  for 
reorganization.  I  say  this  further  to 
alert  Members  because  many  are  in- 
terested in  and  concerned  about  reor- 
ganization. Therefore,  we  have  these  2 
days  during  which  to  do  our  job  and  it 
is  my  earnest  hope  that  everyone  will  be 
here  to  do  that  job.  I  urge  that  they  will 
be  here  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  so  that 
we  can  complete  action  on  congressional 
reform  by  Tuesday  night. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  would  ask  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  if  he  could  tell 
us  what  has  happened  to  the  unsolicited 
credit  card  bUl,  and  if  it  will  be  pro- 
gramed for  consideration  sometime  in 
the  futiu-e? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  will  yield  fur- 
ther, the  answer  to  the  gentleman's  ques- 
tion is  "Yes."  We  had  programed  it  for 
this  week  but,  obviously,  we  cannot  get 
to  it.  The  two  bills  scheduled  for  this 
week,  which  we  are  programing  again 
next  week,  were  ahead  of  the  credit  card 
bill  on  the  program.  In  view  of  the  bills 
we  have  added  to  the  program  for  next 
week,  we  could  not  hope  to  reach  the 
credit  card  bill  for  floor  action. 

It  is  not,  &s  we  understand  from  the 
Committee  on  Post  OfiQce  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice, one  of  those  bills  that  must  be  han- 
dled immediately,  but  we  do  intend  to 
take  it  up. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Post  OfiBce  and  Civil 
Service,  we  receive  a  lot  of  mall  from 
constituents  who  are  concerned  about 
this  particular  bill.  It  may  not  be  a  piece 
of  major  legislation,  but  I  would  hope 
that  the  gentleman  would  program  it  at 
the  earliest  convenience. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  will  yield  fiu-- 
ther,  there  is  no  question  but  that  we  will 
program  the  bill.  We  want  to  do  it.  I 
think  everyone  is  for  the  bill  insofar  as 
I  know. 

I  want  to  add  that  In  addition  to  the 
business  we  have  scheduled,  there  are 
several  privileged  matters  ahead  of  us 
between  now  and  the  time  we  adjourn 
fdr  the  August  recess  and  some  of  these 
might  be  called  up. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  might  add  further  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  that  there  is  one  mat- 


ter that  has  received  sufficient  signatures 
in  the  discharge  process,  the  so-called 
Women's  Equal  Right  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution.  I  have  heard  that  the 
principal  proponent  of  that,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Michigan  (Mrs.  Griffiths)  , 
has  indicated  she  intends  to  bring  it  up, 
or  bring  it  to  the  floor  on  Monday,  Au- 
gust 10. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  that  is  what  the  gentle- 
woman from  Michigan  indicated  to  me, 
and  that  is  one  of  the  privileged  mat- 
ters. It  is  of  the  highest  privilege.  We 
have  two  District  bills,  and  they  will  be 
brought  up  on  that  same  Monday,  so 
those  are  privileged  matters  for  that  day. 
And,  of  course,  we  have  another  bill  that 
has  been  in  the  Committee  on  Rules  long 
enough  to  be  privileged,  and  we  do  have 
to  operate  within  the  boundaries  of  priv- 
ileged legislation  that  might  be  called 
up. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  minority  leader.  It  seems  to  me 
that  in  the  absence  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross),  that  someone 
ought  to  inquire  as  to  what  became  of 
Friday  this  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  as  far  as 
Friday  of  this  week  is  concerned,  we  had 
hoped  that  we  could  meet.  We  discussed 
the  matter  with  the  various  committee 
chairmen,  and  they  were  not  prepared  to 
go  on  with  the  program. 

But  I  do  hope  that  our  admonition  will 
be  heeded,  that  we  want  to  finish  the  pro- 
gram we  have  announced  for  next  week, 
even  if  it  requires  a  Friday  or  Saturday 
meeting.  I  hope  the  Members  will  try  lo 
adjust  their  schedules  from  now  on  to 
meet  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays  if  nec- 
essary. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  for  one 
further  observation,  that  was  precisely 
what  I  did  this  week.  I  remember  the 
story  of  the  boy  who  cried  "Wolf,"  and  I 
wUl  say  no  more. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  we  accept 
the  responsibility,  because  we  must,  for 
making  the  announcement,  and  we  hope 
that  we  will  get  the  cooperation  of  the 
committees  handling  the  bills  to  finish 
them  next  week.  This  we  must  have,  and 
the  gentleman  knows  that. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 
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PUERTO  RICAN  CONSTITUTION  DAY, 
1970 

(Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  addresa  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
25,  1952,  18  yejirs  ago,  the  Governor  of 
Puerto  Rico,  with  the  approval  of  our 
Federal  Government,  proclaimed  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rioo. 


Under  the  provisions  of  the  constitu- 
tion adopted  on  that  day  by  the  Puerto 
Rican  people,  &n  elected  legislature 
enacts  all  Puerto  Rican  laws.  Religious 
freedom  is  assured  and  racial  discrimina- 
tion is  unlawful  under  this  constitution. 

The  Commonwealth  constitution, 
moreover,  is  considered  a  model  of  demo- 
cratic principles.  By  its  adoption,  a  semi-, 
colonial  area  evolved  from  a  status  of 
dependency  into  a  condition  of  part- 
nership with  our  Federal  Government. 
Puerto  Rico  thenceforth  became  fully 
autonomous  in  local  affairs,  and  its  dig- 
nity as  a  self-governing  unit  within  the 
national  framework  could  be  altered  only 
by  the  mutual  consent  of  the  Puerto 
Rican  and  Federal  governments. 

Today,  Puerto  Rico's  citizens  are  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  and  enjoy 
practically  all  of  the  privileges  of  state- 
hood except  that  of  national  suffrage.  In 
terms  of  democratic  fulfillment,  Puerto 
Rico  occupies  the  highest  rank  ever  at- 
tained by  an  American  territory  prior  to 
admission  to  the  sisterhood  of  States. 
Since  1947,  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico 
have  enjoyed  the  right  to  elect  their  own 
Governor,  they  are  permitted  to  partici- 
pate in  most  Federal  programs,  Including 
social  security,  smd  are  not  subject  to 
pay  taxes.  On  the  other  hand,  their  sons 
are  subject  to  military  duty  in  Ameri- 
ca's armed  forces  and  their  voice  is  silent 
in  the  election  of  national  of&cers  and  in 
the  determination  of  national  policiea 

The  only  direct  influence  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  have  on  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  through  their  Resident 
Commissioner,  who  has  unlimited  right 
to  talk  in  conunittee  and  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  but  cannot  vote  in  either 
place.  As  the  House  of  Representatives 
continues  its  deliberations  this  week  on 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1970,  it  is  possible  that  the  law  may  even- 
tually be  changed  to  give  the  power  of 
voting  in  committee  and  on  the  House 
floor  to  the  Resident  Commissioner. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  Honorable  Jorge  L.  Cordova, 
the  Resident  Commissioner  of  Puerto 
Rico,  who  was  elected  to  serve  in  the  91st 
Congress  and  has  done  an  outstanding 
Job  in  representing  his  people  since  com- 
ing to  Congress. 

The  annual  observance  of  Puerto  Rican 
Constitution  Day  is  of  great  importance 
because  it  represents  to  a  proud  people 
an  enlightened  afllrmatlon  of  freedom 
and  self-government  which  they  fash- 
ioned on  their  own.  The  people  of  Puerto 
Rico  are  masters  of  their  own  destiny, 
and  over  the  years,  have  transformed 
their  land  into  a  showcase  of  democracy 
In  action. 

Moreover,  they  have  accomplished 
something  of  an  economic  miracle,  and 
today,  the  Puerto  Rican  economy  Is  the 
best  in  Latin  America  and  the  average 
per  capita  Income  the  highest.  The  peo- 
ple have  lifted  themselves  up  by  their 
own  bootstraps  to  an  elevation  unat- 
tained  by  the  citizens  of  any  other  coim- 
try  in  Latin  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  own  Seventh  Con- 
gressional District  of  Illinois,  reside 
many,  many  thousands  of  Americans  of 
Puerto  Rican  descent,  and  as  their  Con- 


gressman, I  know  firsthand  of  the  many 
valuable  contributions  they  have  made  to 
our  community,  our  city  of  Chicago,  and 
our  Nation.  I  want  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  congratulate  them  and  the  people 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  as 
they  Join  In  this  anniversary  celebration, 
and  I  extend  to  them  my  best  wishes  for 
continuing  peace  and  prosperity  In  the 
years  ahead. 


POLICE   CHIEF   rVAN    A.    ROBINSON 
OF  DOWNEY,  CALIF. 

(Mr.  DEL  C?LAWSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  oc- 
casionally a  man  with  exceptional  quali- 
ties of  leadership  and  dedication  that  dis- 
tinguish him  from  his  peers  is  appropri- 
ately honored  by  his  community.  On 
July  31. 1970,  Police  Chief  Ivan  A.  Robin- 
son of  Downey,  Calif.,  will  be  recognized 
for  his  unusual  and  above-average  con- 
tributions to  his  community,  State,  and 
Nation.  The  event  is  prompted  by  his 
retirement  after  30  years  of  service  in 
the  field  of  law  enforcement. 

Robbie,  as  he  is  affectionately  known, 
gained  an  international  reputation 
through  the  use  of  a  documentary  film 
of  the  Downey  Special  Enforcement  De- 
tail by  the  Federal  Laboratories  by  the 
FBI  and  other  law  enforcement  agencies 
throughout  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
South  America,  and  Mexico.  This  wide- 
spread use  attests  to  the  expertise  and 
high  training  standards  in  riot  and 
crowd  control  demanded  by  Chief  Robin- 
son. 

This  Police  Department  in  Downey, 
Calif.,  was  established  in  1957  when  Me 
area  became  a  municipal  corporatlonm 
Los  Angeles  County.  Ivan  Robinson  was 
selected  by  the  mayor  and  council  to  be 
the  first  police  chief  of  the  new  city.  The 
story  of  the  organization  and  develop- 
ment of  the  department  was  written  up 
at  the  request  of  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and 
was  published  by  him  in  the  June  1962 
issue  of  FBI  Law  Enforcement  Bulletin. 

Many  civic,  fraternal,  church,  and 
service  organizations  have  been  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  his  abilities  and  contribu- 
tions. The  Salvation  Army,  the  Red 
Cross,  the  Community  Chest,  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  the  YMCA,  Ro- 
tary International,  Downey  Methodist 
Church,  DeMolay,  and  many  others  are 
included  in  the  list. 

Mr.  Robinson's  knowledge  and  dedica- 
tion have  been  demonstrated  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Los  Angeles  County  Peace 
Officers'  Association  in  1965-66,  smd  in 
1968-69  when  he  served  as  president  of 
the  California  State  Peace  Officers'  As- 
sociation. In  both  organizations  he  has 
held  membership  since  1949  and  served 
as  an  officer  and  on  committees  Involved 
in  every  aspect  of  law  enforcement. 

Civil  defense,  CallformV  Chiefs  of  Po- 
lice, International  Association  Chiefs  of 
Police,  have  received  contributions  of 
service  from  Chief  Robinson.  With  all  of 
this  extra  activity,  the  city  of  Downey 
has  enjoyed  the  service  and  protection 


of  one  of  the  finest  p(^ce  departments  in 
the  NakcwQ.  » 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  personal  privilege 
to  salute  Chief  Ivan  A.  Robinson  on  the 
occa^on  of  his  retirement  and  wish  him 
Godspeed  and  many  happy  years  of  con- 
tinued personal  service  in  whatever  en- 
deavor he  enjoys. 


LEGISLATION  TO  PROVIDE  P'ACriL- 
ITIES  FOR  HANDICAPPED  PER- 
SONS 

\  (Mr.  MTZET.Ti  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  ^natter.) 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  that  would  pro- 
vide tax  exemptions  for  renovation  of 
buildings  to  provide  fswillltles  especially 
designed  for  handicapped  persons. 

This  bill  provides  that  a  taxpayer 
owning  a  business  or  commercial  build- 
ing may  deduct  up  to  $3,000  in  taxes  for 
any  one  building  to  finance  construction 
of  a  single  access  ramp,  when  no  groimd 
level  exists,  for  persons  using  wheel- 
chjiirs;  a  single  ramp  or  elevator  to  al- 
low persons  using  wheelchairs  to  move 
between  floors;  and  such  special  equip- 
ment as  may  be  required  to  make  a 
restroom,  one  each  for  males  and  fe- 
males, accessible  to  handicapped  per- 
sons. 

Also  Included  as  a  deduction  would  be 
a  ramp  leading  to  a  walkway  in  front 
of  a  building  whenever  a  curb  would  or- 
dinarily exist  between  the  parking  lot 
and  such  a  walkway. 

We  owe  our  handicapped  citizens 
every  convenience  to  make  their  daily 
routine  less  difficult  by  prgvlding  them 
with  facilities  easily  accessible  to  them. 

Therefore.  I  now  introduce  this  bill 
for  consideration  by  my  distinguished 
colleagues,  and  urge  the  expeditious  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation. 


CONCERNING  "THE  AMENDMENT  TO 
END  THE  WAR  COMMITTEE" 

(Mr.  SCHERLE  tisked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to.  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  in 
the  other  House  the  architects  of  sur- 
render are  busily  at  work  attempting  to 
build  support  for  a  new  proposal  that 
will  insure  an  American  defeat  in  Viet- 
nam and  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

They  call  themselves  "The  Amend- 
ment To  End  the  War  Committee." 

And  they  are  trying  their  hardest  to 
tell  the  Vietcong  and  the  North  Viet- 
namese to  hang  on  for  another  year 
and  then  we  will  go  home  and  give  them 
what  they  could  not  take  by  force. 

They  are  doing  their  best  to  assure 
the  whole  world  that  the  American  peo- 
ple will  not  stand  up  for  their  friends  or 
their  commitments  anywhere  in  the 
world — not  in  Vietnam,  not  in  Asia,  not 
in  the  Middle  East,  not  in  Europe,  and 
not  in  the  Americas. 

They  are  doing  all  they  can  to  assure 
the  world  that  Arfiericans  believe  peace 
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comes  before  freedom  and  that  the  road 
to  world  security  lies  backward  through 
Munich. 

To  convince  the  people  that  they  are 
the  only  ones  who  want  peace  they  are 
nmning  a  series  of  newspaper  ads  and 
television  spots.  They  are,  in  fact,  ad- 
vertising in  favor  of  surrender. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  the  Members 
of  this  House  will  not  be  fooled  by  their 
pious  tones.  Neither  will  most  of  the 
Members  of  the  other  House  and  neither 
will  the  American  people. 


LET  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE  PAR- 
TICIPATE IN   PRISONER  OP  WAR 

PETITIONS 

( Mr.jDE  LA  GARZA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ^ 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
Americans  are  deeply  concerned  about 
our  military  personnel  who  are  being 
held  prisoners  in  North  Vietnam.  Many 
dedicated  Americaris  are  circulating  pe- 
titions asking  that  information  be  pro- 
vided by  Hanoi  about  our  boys  being 
held  and  that  they  be  accorded  humane 
treatment  under  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion. 

Just  the  other  day,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  saw 
a  Member  passing  a  petition  among  the 
Members  here  in  the  Chamber.  I  have 
personally  signed  a  petition  that  is  being 
circulated  in  my  district  by  a  dedicated 
Customs  Service  officer.  We  must  do  ev- 
erjrthing  within  our  means  to  help  these 
men.  They  have  done  their  duty,  they 
have  served  their  country,  they  have 
obeyed  their  orders,  and  whether  we 
agree  or  not  with  the  situation  as  it 
exists,  these  are  our  own  flesh  and  blood. 

I  know  President  Nixon  is  doing  all  he 
can  as  Commander  in  Chief,  but  I  think 
we  could  do  more.  I  think  we  all  know 
that  world  opinion  is  now  regarded  as 
important  in  the  decisionmaking  of  the 
world  powers,  and  that  much  of  the  dis- 
sent over  the  war  is  considered  by  the 
Communists  as  favorable  to  their  cause. 

So  now  I  believe  we  have  here  the  per- 
fect way  for  all  Americans  to  join  in  a 
humane  and  charitable  effort — an  effort 
we  would  rrfake  even  in  behalf  of  a 
stranger — we  can  now  make  in  behalf  of 
our  own. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  the  Federal 
Government — and  all  State  govern- 
ments— should  extend  all  possible  help 
to  those  who  are  circulating  such  peti- 
tions and  see  to  it  that  Americans  are 
given  the  maximum  opportunity  to  sign 
them.  Therefore,  I  would  respectfully 
ask  that  the  President,  through  an  Ex- 
ecutive order  or  ii*  any  other  appropriate 
manner — order  that  these  petitions  on 
behalf  of  our  prisoners  of  war  in  Vietnam 
be  made  available  or  be  allowed  to  be 
placed  in  all  Federal  offices  of  the  coun- 
try. I  would  respectfully  ask  that  the 
Governors  of  several  States  do  likewise 
in  all  State  offices. 

This  Is  the  least  we  can  do — let  the 
American  people  have  an  opportunity  to 
participate  in  this  vital  project. 

(Mr.  WOLFF  Eisked  a.nd  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 


ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  veterans 
hospitals'  employees  salaries  are  based 
upon  a  national  scale.  In  some  instances 
this  places  the  VA  hospitals  at  a  disad- 
vantage since  there  are  not  sufficient  in- 
ducements to  draw  professionals  into  VA 
hospital  work.  We  bear  the  responsibility 
of  insuring  that  if  VA  hospital  employees 
are  paid  on  a  national  scale  there  must 
be  other  inducements  to  draw  top  men 
Into  working  for  our  VA  patients. 

Some  of  the  inducements  would  be 
decent  hospital  facilities,  and  the  ex- 
pansion of  both  training  and  educational 
activities  for  VA  hospital  employees.  For 
this,  our  Veterans'  Administration  needs 
sufHcient  funds. 

When  one  considers  that  the  VA  medi- 
cal and  hospital  program  ^provides  13 
percent  of  the  medical  care  for  the  Nation 
and  is  the  largest  program  of  its  kind,  the 
importance  of  full  funding  is  clear.  It  is 
time  to  meet  this  responsibility  and  in- 
sure the  continuation  of  the  program  and 
the  attainment  of  the  finest  medical  care 
for  our  VA  hospital  patients. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Speaker,  veterans'  hos- 
pital wages  must  be  realined  to  provide 
for  the  differences  in  costs  of  living  across 
the  Nation.  What  may  well  be  adequate 
wages  for  a  VA  hospital  worker  in  one 
area,  may  be  very  inadequate  salaries  for 
comparable  workers  in  another  part  of 
the  Nation.  What  is  really  needed  is  an 
area  wage  scale. 


VETERINARIANS   SERVE,   TOO 

(Mr.  MELCHER  asked  and  was  given 
permi-ssion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  a 
large  part  of  our  population  in  urban 
centers,  most  people  get  to  know  their 
veterinarian  only  when  their  pet  becomes 
sick  or  is  injured. 

Many  people  do  not  appreciate  that 
the  veterinary  profession  has  a  very 
broad  and  important  role,  not  only  in 
the  production  and  safeguarding  of  the 
food  which  human  beings  eat,  but  that 
veterinarians  have  an  important  role  in 
medical  research  and  control  of  disease, 
and  particularly  those  transmissible 
from  animals  to  man.  There  are  a  good 
many  treatments  and  cures  for  human 
ailments,  and  surgical  techniques,  which 
originated  in  veterinary  medicine.  Im- 
munological discoveries  in  veterinary 
medicine  have  often  paved  the  way  for 
preventative  medicine  of  great  impor- 
tance to  mankind. 

I  make  no  apology  for  an  effort  on  my 
part  to  try  to  enlighten  my  colleagues  in 
Congress  on  the  role  in  our  society  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  veterinary  medicine 
profession. 

As  a  part  of  that  educational  effort,  I 
am  including  in  the  Record  the  annual 
address  of  American  Veterinary  Medical 
Association  pnpsident,  Dr.  E.  W.  Tucker, 
which  I  urge  all  of  you  to  read  for  a 
better  understanding  of  the  interests, 
and  the  role  In  human  affairs,  of  our 
profession,  which  is  making  a  very  vital 
contribution  to  human  welfare: 


President's  Message 
(By  Dr.  E.  W.  Tucker) 

Honored  guests,  distinguished  visitors,  fel- 
low veterinarians,  and  your  lamllles,  I 
bring  you  warm  greeting  from  the  rest  of 
AVMA  and  thank  you  for  the  honor  of  speak- 
ing tc  vou  today  at  this  Planary  Session. 

I  doubt  that  any  other  AVMA  Presidential 
Inaugural  speech  has  been  delivered  In  like 
conditions — with  competition  from  so  many 
diversionary  activities  here  in  the  heart  of 
the  entertainment  capital  of  the  world.  It 
would  be  foolish  for  me  to  tell  Jokes  be- 
cause many  complex  problems  occupy  our 
thoughts  and  actions  In  today's  world.  The 
news  media  are  obsessed  with  vivid  portrayals 
of  the  violence  of  the  Southeast  Asia  con- 
flict; of  the  undeclared  war  In  the  Middle 
East;  crime  In  the  streets;  the  black  vs.  white 
controversy  world-wide;  the  protests  by  stu- 
dents everywhere  and  at  all  educational 
levels;  the  problems  and  effects  of  drug 
abuse;  the  chaotic  envlroniriental  pollution 
puzzle;  confusing  court  and  governmental 
actions;  the  lack  of  confidence  In  "the  estab- 
lishment", and  with  more  demands  for  gov- 
ernment to  do  all;  overpopulation;  permis- 
siveness; and  hunger. 

Add  to  this  list  substandard  or  ghetto 
housing,  ecological  problems,  Incomplete  de- 
livery of  health  care;  cancer  and  infectious 
diseases,  and  a  host  of  other  topics  and  I 
wonder  where  In  the  world  are  we  going?  How 
can  we  solve  these  urgent  problems? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  are  be- 
yond my  abilities,  except  to  realize  that 
change  is  inevitable.  Each  one  of  us  has  ac- 
cepted some  change  in  action  or  attitude 
recently  and  surely  more  changes  are  com- 
ing. Worldwide  unrest  affects  us  Just  as 
much  as  that  within  our  own  country  and 
has  direct  bearing  on  our  lives  today  and  In 
the  future. 

You  may  ask,  "Why  Is  he  talking  about  al> 
these  things?  What  have  they  to  do  with 
the  AVMA  and  veterinary  medicine?" 

My  answer  is  that  all  these  problems  con- 
cern us  as  highly  educated  citizens  of  our 
communities.  Many  of  the  problems  have 
very  direct  bearing  on  our  profession,  our 
lives,  and  our  livelihood.  We  as  veterinarians 
can  materially  help  to  solve  several  of  the 
most  Important  questions  now  before  us. 

Of  the  domestic  issues,  public  opinion  polls 
place  fighting  pollution  second  only  to  fight- 
ing crime.  Is  this  a  current  fad  or  will  there 
be  sustained  effort  to  Improve  the  quality 
of  our  air  and  water?  Quoting  Dr.  Etzlonl, 
chairman,  Department  of  Sociology,  Colum- 
bia University,  New  York,  N.Y.,  "The  com- 
plicated problems  that  pollution  control 
poses  can  be  handled  only  In  part  through  a 
crash  program.  Public  and  legislative  com- 
mitment ought  to  be  built  up  for  a  long  pull. 
But  even  If  one  day  water  and  air  are  again 
as  pure  as  they  were  before  man  polluted 
them,  many  other  environmental  problems, 
from  ugly  cities  to  overcrowding — will  still 
be  with  us. 

"Now  we  should  continue  to  give  top  pri- 
ority to  'unfashionable'  human  problems. 
Fighting  hunger,  malnutrition  and  rats 
should  be  given  top  priority  over  saving  wild- 
life, and  Improving  our  schools  over  con- 
structing waste  disposal  systems.  If  we  must 
turn  to  'environment,'  first  attention  should 
be  given  to  the  57.000  Americans  who  will  lose 
their  lives  on  the  roads  In  1970." 

To  contrast  with  Dr.  Etzlonl's  quote  Is  this 
one  by  Allan  Barnes.  M.D.,  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  School  of  Medicine:  "Chrlstoper 
was  born  August  22.  1969.  When  he  Is  35 
years  old.  the  world  will  be  twice  as  populated 
as  It  was  that  August  22nd.  When  he  Is  55 
years  old,  the  population  will  again  have 
doubled — making  It  four  times  the  size  It  was 
on  the  day  of  his  birth.  This  number,  16 
billion  people,  approaches  global  saturation. 
Clearly,  If  he  survives  to  65.  he  wlU  see  a  pop- 
ulation Incompatable  with  life,  "nje  genera- 
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tlon  which  must  face  population  saturation 
Is  being  born  now.  When  Chrlstoper  looks 
back  to  see  what  society  was  doing  -to  prevent 
catastrophe,  where  will  he  find  your  name 
written?" 

If,  Indeed.  Chrlstoper  does  look  back  he  will 
find  the  veterinary  profession  and  AVMA 
were  active  in  making  It  possible  for  people  to 
live  In  2025.  We  must  face  facts  today  and 
consider  life  In  future  decades. 

Babies  will  continue  to  be  born.  These 
humans  need  good  food,  air.  and  water. 
Knowledge  gained  through  research  at  our 
colleges  and  farms  has  made  animal  protein 
from  meat.  milk,  and  eggs  available  In  ade- 
quate quantity  to  most  Americans.  Yet 
changes  are  rapidly  affecting  all  food  animal 
veterinarians. 

For  many  of  us  the  family  farm  operation 
Is  nearly  gone.  Successful  farming  today  Is 
big  business  and  big  business  has  little  re- 
gard for  sentiment.  Monetary  profit  is  para- 
mount. To  reduce  or  eliminate  professional 
fees  may  be  an  objective.  Purchase  of  drugs 
and  biologlcals  from  peddlers  is  one  way 
to  get  along  for  a  while,  then  when  real 
trouble  develops,  "call  the  veterinarian,"  and 
put  the  blame  on  him  for  not  salvaging  the 
herd.  That  is  the  way  it  goes  many  times  In 
dairy  and  beef  cattle  and  swine  herds. 

Of  course  this  is  the  wrong  approach.  There 
are  veterinarians  who  are  expert  In  feed-lot 
animal  care  and  nutrition.  There  are  others 
highly  capable  in  disease  control  and  nutri- 
tion of  dairy  cows  In  large  product  imlts. 
But  we  need  more  qualified  men  for  this 
expanding  agribusiness.  The  challenge  of 
large  animal  practice  still  exists. 

Large  animal  clinicians  In  veterinary  col- 
leges have  been  encouraged  to  Include  more 
Information  on  feed-lot  management,  and 
care  and  nutrition  of  livestock  in  concen- 
trated areas.  Short  courses.  Illustrated  lec- 
tures and  field  tours  as  part  of  continuing 
education  show  our  Interest  In  this  develop- 
ing operation.  Research  and  field  observa- 
tions win  continue  to  provide  answers  to 
economical  food  production. 

But  several  things  bother  me.  First,  why 
do  we  continue  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  real 
estate  developers?  Why  do  we  let  them  trans- 
form prime  farm  land  In  housing,  or  plazas, 
or  Indtistrlal  centers,  and  permanently  re- 
move fertile  land  from  agriculture?  Why  not 
encourage  developments  on  poor  agricultural 
land  or  arid  or  rocky  soil? 

Second,  what  methods  will  be  devised  for 
waste  disposal  from  the  feedlots  and  other 
concentrated  livestock  operations?  Where 
will  the  excreted  drugs,  pesticides,  and  bac- 
teria go?  Win  they  travel  via  natural  drain- 
age to  brooks,  rivers,  or  lakes?  Or  will  they 
percolate  Into  the  ground  water? 

Already  highway  salt  la  contaminating 
water  supplies  In  msiny  sureas  of  the  northern 
statee.  Pesticide  poUutlon  of  water  Is  not 
restricted  to  agricultiu-al  or  large  animal  use. 
What  happens  to  the  solutions  used  for 
ectoparasite  control  on  small  animals?  How 
many  gallons  of  pesticides  go  Into  sewerage 
systems,  only  to  end  In  lakes,  rivers,  or  the 
ocean?  Why  should  waste  disposal  not  be 
of  prime  concern  now?  The  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  pilot  study  projects  under- 
way, but  It  behooves  all  of  us  to  contribute 
what  we  can  to  local  solutions  of  these 
problems. 

This  brings  me  to  ecology,  wildlife,  and 
fish-farming.  We  know  that  some  rocks  on 
the  moon  age  back  to  4.3  bllUon  years,  yet  we 
know  only  a  small  part  of  what  makes  nature 
"tick."  We  are  woefully  lacking  In  knowledge 
of  ■wildlife  behavior,  breeding,  nutrition. 
diseases,  and  Interrelationships.  B:nowledge 
of  fish  culture  and  propagation  Is  only  ele- 
mentary, yet  the  fastest  growing  agricultural 
enterprise  In  the  Boutheast  Is  catfish  farming. 
It  Is  heartening  to  see  the  enthusiastic, 
aggressive  approach  to  the  problems  of 
aquatic  animal  health  taken  by  the  veteri- 


nary college  at  the  University  of  Georgia,  and 
to  know  of  other  work  being  done  at  Texas 
A&M  University,  and  by  Individuals  else- 
where. However,  we  need  more  work  at  more 
veteriiutfy  colleges  on  fish  and  wlldUfe 
problems. 

The  basic  knowledge  of  anatomical  rela- 
tions, physiological  chemistry,  pathology, 
bacteriology,  virology,  and  epidemiology 
make  the  veterinarian  a  logical  choice  to  lead 
a  team  of  workers.  Let's  get  on  with  the  Job 
jrlght  now. 

Another  urgent  domestic  Issue  Is  deUvery 
of  health  care.  To  me  this  term  "delivery 
of  health  care "  encompasses  nearly  every- 
thing having  to  do  with  human  health — from 
emergency  service  to  rest  homes  for  the  aged; 
from  comprehensive  health  planning  to 
epidemiology;  and  from  zoonoses  to  nutri- 
tion. This  may  be  a  broader  viewpoint  than 
that  which  many  people  have,  but  nothing 
In  health  delivery  Is  singular — everything 
Is  interrelated. 

There  Is  no  formula,  to  my  knowledge, 
which  Incorporates  veterinarians  In  compre- 
hensive health  planning.  Why  not?  Veteri- 
narians are  Important  members  of  research 
teams  and  administrative  agencies  through- 
out the  country,  working  on  problems  rang- 
ing from  cancer  research  and  heart  disease 
to  space  medicine.  Contributions  by  veteri- 
narians to  the  solutions  of  human  health 
problems  In  the  past  and  at  present  are 
known  to  all  of  you. 

I  regret  that  Importance  of  these  contri- 
butions was  not  recognized  In  February.  How 
some  people  In  our  national  government 
could  overlook  the  importance  of  meat,  poul- 
try, and  other  food  inspection  by  veterinar- 
ians In  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  military  services,  forget  the  reduction  of 
bovine  tuberculosis  and  brucellosis,  fall  to 
recognize  the  actions  of  the  veterinarians  in 
public  health  and  regulatory  work,  and  dis- 
card the  efforts  of  academic  staff,  research, 
Industrial,  and  food  animal  veterinarians,  is 
more  than  I  can  un^rstand.  It  was  disap- 
pointing to  read  In  Khe  budget  message  that 
only  animal  lovers  would  be  upset  by  the 
elimination  of  $2.7  million  as  Institutional 
grants  to  colleges  of  veterinary  medicine  In 
fiscal  year  1971. 

This  brings  up  the  big  point  that  veteri- 
narians individually  and  In  all  organized 
groups  should  let  their  accomplishments  be 
made  known.  We  must  make  It  clear  that 
foods  don't  originate  In  the  market  place. 
With  70%  of  our  population  living  In  cities 
how  can  we  expect  these  people  to  know 
what  we  do  If  we  don't  tell  them?  I  am  an- 
noyed each  time  a  cat  or  dog  owner  asks 
with  astonishment  why  cows  or  pigs  need 
attention  from  a  veterinarian.  This  shows  me 
that  I  have  failed  In  client  education.  More 
veterinarians  must  show  the  broad  knowl- 
edge they  have. 

Such  knowledge  can  nicely  be  applied  in 
comprehensive  health  planning.  Who  knows 
the  road,  terrain,  and  people  better  than  the 
large  animal  or  mixed  practitioner?  He  can 
also  help  counsel  officials  in  disaster  control 
programs  and  can  help  guide  residents  on 
matters  of  first  aid,  nutrition,  and  principles 
of  disease  prevention,  safety  and  sanitation 
by  working  with  social  clubs.  Scouts,  PFA, 
and  4-H.  Counsel  to  the  Board  of  Health  on 
all  problems  of  animal  origin  should  be 
a  natural. 

What  has  been  done  about  all  this?  I  have 
asked  a  Council  and  staff  of  AVMA  to  pre- 
pare articles  for  use  In  professional  and  lay 
publications  Indicating  where  veterinarians 
could  be  Involved.  Th>  National  Center  for 
Disease  Control  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  has  been  asked  to  prepare  an  outline 
showing  where  veterinarians  could  be  active 
In  comprehensive  health  planning.  Sustained 
effort  on  explanation  of  veterinary  activities 
should  be  maintained.  ** 

When  I  was  elected  as  President-elect,  I 


was  asked  what  my  objectives  were  for  my 
term  in  office.  I  replied  that  I  had  no  revolu- 
tionary new  concepts — rather  that  I  would 
work  to  solve  existing  problems. 

Some  of  these  have  already  been  men- 
tioned but  I  have  said  nothing  about  AVMA 
organizational  structure  or  the  mechanics  of 
operation.  Now  Is  not  the  time  for  detailed 
discussion  of  that.  But  It  has  seemed  to  me, 
for  years,  that  contact  between  AVMA  and 
members  needed  vast  Improvement.  Our 
excellent  Journal  does  a  fine  Job  of  reporting 
activities,  etc..  In  the  "yellow  pages."  yet 
members  seem  to  be  relatively  poorly  In- 
formed. 

To  try  to  Improve  the  situation.  Drs.  Her- 
rlck.  Brown,  and  I  have  represented  AVMA 
at  all  meetings  we  could  attend.  Although 
this  Is  no  easy  chore,  we  are  happy  to  learn 
about  local  problems,  and  to  discuss  affairs 
with  members.  Chicago  staff  Is  willing  smd 
available,  too;  all  we  need  are  Invitations 
to  be  with  you. 

We  have  asked  that  AVMA  Executive  Board 
members  be  Invited  to  attend  the  annual 
meeting  of  each  constituent  association  In 
their  Districts.  In  a  few  Districts  we  know 
the  board  members'  attendance  Is  not  pos- 
sible, but  m  most  of  them  It  is  possible,  and 
I  urge  this  Improved  liaison.  AVMA  depends 
on  strong  constituent  associations  and  should 
help  these  constituents  wherever  and  when- 
ever possible. 

I  think  we  are  now  working  well  with  the 
special  practice  oriented  groups;  that  these 
will  be  asked  to  do  more  In  the  future  by 
way  of  Joint  meetings  and  continuing  edu- 
cation. I  hope  that  by  sensible  cooperation 
among  all  groups^  part  of  the  needless  du- 
pUcatlon  of  programs  will  be  eliminated. 
AVMA  certainly  can  and  win  help  If  given 
the  chance.  Some  speakers,  now  booked  more 
than  a  year  ahead,  are  losing  their  enthusiasm 
for  appearances.  We  must  correct  this  sit- 
uation. 

About  our  veterinary  colleges.  So  far  I 
have  visited  only  seven,  bjit  I  have  been  Im- 
pressed by  the  earnest  t^^^catlon  to  work 
by  the  faculty  members  I  have  met.  They 
are  producing  graduates  well  grounded  In 
science  and  basic  veterinary  medicine.  In 
addition  to  doing  research. 

Faculty  members  deserve  commendation 
for  their  efforts  In  teaching,  research,  and 
all  the  other  things  they  do.  Too  often  we 
take  these  people  for  granted,  criticize  what 
they  do  and  what  they  don't  do.  New  teach- 
ing methods  enable  faculties  to  expose  more 
information  to  the  students  each  year.  The 
situation  Is  not  perfect,  yet  praise  is  in  order 
for  what  they  are  doing  In  these  difficult 
changing  times. 

Veterinary  college  students  have  not  re- 
ceived the  attention  from  AVMA  that  I  think 
they  deserve.  I  want  each  AVMA  student 
chapter  visited  each  year  by  an  elected  offi- 
cer or  other  AVMA  official;  I  want  to  see 
more  financial  and  moral  support  of  their 
worthwhile  projects:  I  want  to  see  100% 
membership  of  students  In  chapters  and 
later  In  AVMA. 

These  students  have  questions  which  re- 
quire answers.  We  will  all  benefit  from  the 
conversations.  The  students  are  smart,  dedi- 
cated, and  have  goals  to  be  outstanding 
veterinarians  and  to  Improve  the  profes- 
sion. 

There  Is  no  connection,  of  course,  but  two 
hours  after  I  arrived  on  the  Ohio  State  cam- 
pus. April  29.  the  riot  broke  out.  Although  we 
were  on  the  peaceful  side  of  the  river,  locked 
University  buildings  prevented  oiu-  meeting. 
In  spite  of  the  turmoil  elsewhere,  veterinary 
students  did  show  up  to  hear  about  the 
AVMA.  It  Is  reassuring  to  tilk  with  veteri- 
nary students  and  to  realize  their  stability. 
They  should  have  mc«-e  help  from  the  AVMA 
Foundation  for  scholarship  loans  and  grants. 
This  cannot  be  done  because  of  low  level  con- 
tributions from  members.  Only  the  Women's 
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Auxiliary  has  carried  Ita  share.  I  say  the 
Foundation  must  either  be  renovated,  or 
let's  discard  the  whole  Idea.  To  continue  as 
at  present  is  not  complimentary  to  veterinary 
medicine. 

These  points  I  have  made  are  only  a  few 
of  those  v^  face  today.  You  have  been  very 
patient  to  listen  so  attentively.  I  hope  that 
m  your  reflective  hours  in  the  future  you  will 
think  of  poor  Christopher  and  his  problems, 
how  veterinary  medicine  and  you  will  pro- 
vide the  means  for  him  to  reach  age  65.  and 
whether  your  contribution  will  justify  your 
name  being  written  on  the  list  of  thoee  who 
care. 


EQUAL  EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Watson) 
is  recogrilzed  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  several  weeks  news  coverage  of  the 
hearings  conducted  by  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Equal  Educational  Oppor- 
tunity would  lead  most  Americans  out- 
side the  South  to  believe  that  the  south- 
em  people,  black  and  white,  are  forms 
of  sub-Americans  who  should  conform 
without  question  to  massive  Federal  in- 
terference in  their  school  systems  while 
areas  of  the  North  should  remain  free 
from  such  discriminatory  treatment. 

I  deeply  resent  the  whole  atmosphere 
imder  which  the  hearings  were  held 
which  were  obviously  designed  to  malign 
the  South  and  were  devoid  of  any  ob- 
jectivity. Even  more  deeply  I  resent  a 
liberal  Member  of  the  Senate,  who  knows 
absolutely  nothing  about  the  South,  pre- 
tending to  have  all  the  answers  for  our 
region  of  the  country.  I  am  also  fed  up 
with  the  self-righteous,  hypocritical 
double  standard  that  people  like  the 
chairman  of  this  committee  apply  in 
dealing  with  social  problems  of  which 
they  know  nothing.  If  the  Senator  from 
Mirmesota  wants  to  examine  in  depth 
social  attitudes  and  prejudices  of  which 
he  should  know  a  great  deal,  I  respect- 
fully suggest  that  he  tell  the  Nation  about 
the  traditional  plight  of  the  Indians  in 
his  home  State. 

The  hearings  in  themselves  were  a  cha- 
rade and  a  sham.  They  were  conducted 
like  mocked  trials  with  obviously  care- 
fully selected  witnesses  who  were  chosen 
on  the  basis  of  what  they  were  expected 
to  say  and  what  the  committee  wanted 
them  to  say.  I  do  not  know  of  an  instance 
since  the  Infamous  Reconstruction  era 
of  a  more  blatant  example  of  rigged 
hearings. 

The  arguments  used  by  the  chairman 
and  so-called  friendly  witnesses  to  cram 
Integration  down  the  throats  of  the 
southern  people  were  just  absurd.  But  the 
rhetoric  did  clearly  reveal  the  extraordi- 
nary length  that  Uberals  will  go  to  malign 
anyone  who  dares  to  disagree  with  them, 
especially  if  the  person  disagreeing  hap- 
pens to  be  a  southerner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  often  been  said  that 
the  most  intolerant  and  biased  individual 
in  our  society  Is  a  liberal  i^d  yet  the, 
whole  concept  of  liberalism  is  one  in 
which  free  discussions  and  different 
oplrriohs  are  supposedly  solicited. 
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If  the  fair-minded,  thinking  people  of 
this  Nation  need  any  more  proof  of 
example  of  northern  liberal  intolerance 
toward  the  South,  the  hearings  conducted 
by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  should 
convince  them. 

For  a  century  the  South  has  been 
treated  as  if  it  were  not  even  a  part  of 
the  Nation,  and  our  people  have  been 
hounded  and  criticized  for  our  beliefs. 
Northern  liberal  politicians  and  newsmen 
have  angrily  and  sanctimoniously  de- 
nounced us  because  we  dare  to  have  a 
philosophy  which  differs  from  their  own. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  this  most 
emphatically,  this  sick  intolerance  must 
cease  if  this  Nation  is  to  survive.  The  very 
decline  of  America  can  be  laid  at  the  feet 
of  northern  liberal  moral  decline  and  its 
witchdoctor  sociologj'. 

If  America  is  to  maintain  its  greatness 
and  its  standards,  the  South  will  lead  the 
way.  Northern  Uberals.  whose  philosophy 
of  permissiveness  has  produced  a  scene  of 
rampant  dope  addiction,  rock  bottom 
moral  standards,  unprecedented  lawless- 
ness and  a  diminished  patriotism,  have 
forfeited  the  right  to  speak  for  any  sec- 
tion of  this  country,  much  less  the  Nation 
itself.  In  fact,  if  philosophical  denuncia- 
tion is  in  order,  the  people  of  this  Nation, 
regardless  of  region,  should  denounce  in 
the  strongest  terms,  northern  liberal 
thoughts  and  actions,  tind  tell  them  that 
we  shall  have  no  more  of  it. 


EEOC'S  "MORE  POWER"  GRAB 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  'Mr.  Williams) 
Is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  au- 
thors and  cosponsors  of  H.R.  17555  say 
this  effort  to  expand  the  powers  of  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission will  further  promote  equal  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  American 
workers  who  are  members  of  minority 
groups.  This  conclusion  is  totally  incor- 
rect. I  cannot  support  the  principles  of 
this  bUl. 

We  must  remember  that  all  employ- 
ment must  be  based  on  employee  quali- 
fications. This  is  as  it  should  be.  The  em- 
ployee's ability  to  perform  determines 
the  cost  and  quality  of  goods  produced 
and  services  rendered. 

I  have  repeatedly  stated  that  the 
United  States  is  a  land  of  opportunity 
for  everyone.  A  high  school  education  is 
available  to  all  of  our  youth;  vocational- 
technical  high  schools  have  been  built 
by  the  thousands. 

It  only  follows  that  youth  who  are 
members  of  minority  groups  should  take 
advantage  of  this  education  in  order  to 
qualify  to  properly  compete  for  all 
employment. 

I  know  that  almost  all  trade  unions 
have  been  carrjring  on  active  recruit- 
ment programs  to  get  minority  group 
youths  employed  in  their  apprentice  pro- 
grams. However,  the  trade  unions  have 
not  been  successful  in  this  effort.  Many 
members  of  minority  groups  who  pass 
the  most  basic  apprentice  examination 
either  raU  to  show  up  for  work  or  last 
only  a  few  weeks  on  the  job. 
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Obviously,  they  are  not  willing  to  take 
the  time  to  properly  learn  a  trade.  Many 
of  them  would  rather  receive  $10  or  $15 
less  a  week  on  welfare  for  doing  nothing 
than  put  forth  the  effort  to  learn  a  trade 
which  would  eventually  i>ay  them  a  most 
substantial  income.  This  same  welfare 
which  provides  higher  payments  to 
fatherless  families  is  breaking  up  the 
family  structure  and  this  causes  more 
school  dropouts. 

The  obvious  advantage  enjoyed  by  mi- 
nority group  members  today  is  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  colleges  and  universities 
are  actively  recruiting  students  from  the 
ranks  of  minority  groups.  Many  colleges 
and  universities  have  lower  standards  of 
admission  for  minority  group  students 
and  even  subsidize  them  with  scholar- 
ships. 

I  submit  that  the  bureaucratic  powers 
of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Conmiission  need  no  further  fattening. 
It  already  has  enough.  Its  personnel  have 
made  it  clear  enough  that  they  want 
more  power  and  that  they  have  been 
something  more  than  zealous  in  pushing 
the  power  EEOC  already  enjoys. 

For  example,  I  am  informed  that,  back 
in  1965,  only  four  employees  of  the  New- 
port News  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co., 
then  working  on  the  world's  largest  air- 
craft carrier,  were  prepared  to  charge 
discrimination.  Yet  the  EEOC  summoned 
the  full  measure  of  its  power  to  threaten 
the  company's  defense  contracts,  force  a 
quota  system  of  rninority  hiring,  and 
compel  the  employers  to  sign  an  agree- 
ment that  "conditions  of  the  employee's 
skill  and  ability"  were  not  "germane"  to 
hiring. 

In  insisting  that  "conditions  of  em- 
ployee's skill  and  ability"  were  not  "ger- 
mane" to  hiring,  the  EEOC  is  attempting 
to  commit  a  travesty  on  our  American 
system.  Our  American  system  has  long 
recognized  an  employee's  skill  and  ability 
and  has  rewarded  those  who  increase 
their  skill  and  ability. 

Yet,  rather  than  attempt  to  stimulate 
members  of  minority  groups  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  education  available  to 
them  and  to  serve  apprenticeships  to 
learn  trades,  the  EEOC  would  endanger 
our  American  system  by  simply  legislat- 
ing that  quotas  of  minority  groups  be 
hired  regardless  of  their  skill  and  ability. 
H.R.  17555  would  permit  EEOC  to  issue 
cease-and-desist  orders  in  cases  of  dis- 
crimination allegedly  practiced  by  com- 
panies or  by  labor  unions  and  to  rein- 
state or  hire  employees  and  conduct 
periodic  checks  to  ascertain  that  EEOC 
orders  are  being  carried  out.  Imagine 
what  the  EEOC  bureaucrats  would  do 
with  that  additional  power. 

Consider,  further,  the  additional  im- 
pact of  H.R.  17555's  providing  EEOC 
with  the  additional  power  to  directly 
petition  a  court  of  appeals  to  force  a 
company  or  a  labor  union  to  comply  with 
EEOC'S  own  orders  based  on  EEOC's  own 
prejudged  findings  of  evidence  of  dis- 
crimination. 

To  grant  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission  the  power  to  by- 
pass the  Department  of  Justice  In  moving 
to  the  Judicial  branch  with  an  executive 
branch  legal  action  would  establish  a 
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dangerous  precedent  which  could  lead  to 
other  agencies,  bureaus,  and  departments 
seeking  to  bypass  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

I  think,  further,  that  the  effort  to  give 
the  EEOC  the  power,  as  provided  in  H.R. 
17555,  to  go  to  court  over  the  head  of  the 
Justice  Department  with  EEOC's  self- 
acquired  cases  against  industry  and 
against  organized  labor  is  particularly 
peculiar  and  suspect  in  view  of  a  critical 
fact  which,  presumably,  we  are  supposed 
to  ignore:  The  fact  that,  under  title  VII 
of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  which  H.R. 
17555  seeks  to  expand,  the  Civil  Rights 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice  has 
been  greatly  expanded  and  has  been  sub- 
stantially reorganized  in  the  interest  of 
greater  effectiveness  in  the  defense  of 
civil  rights. 

Back  in  1957,  when  the  Civil  Rights 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
was  established,  it  was  permitted  about 
15  lawyers.  It  now  has  104  lawyers  on  the 
job,  with  more  coming  in  to  bring  the 
Division  to  authorized  strength  of  133 
lawyers,  even  as  the  Division  seeks  au- 
thorization to  expand  its  recently-estab- 
lished Employment  Section  to  40  lawyers 
from  its  presently  authorized  strength 
of  30. 

I  insist  that  there  is  absolutely  no 
justification  for  this  effort  by  EEOC  to 
pressure  the  Congress  into  giving  it 
greater  powers  in  the  name  of  "Enforce- 
ment" of  "Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunities"— unless,  of  course,  we  wish  to 
justify  the  well-established  bureaucratic 
desire  to  perpetuate  itself  in  power  and 
to  take  imto  itself  ever  greater,  more  au- 
thoritarian, power. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  distinguished 
colleagues  to  give  most  serious  considera- 
tion to  this  which,  to  all  of  us,  should  be 
a  most  frightening — and  real — possibil- 
ity. 


FUTURE  AUTOMATIC  ADJUST- 
MENTS m  PAY  OF  FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Corbett) 
was  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  which  is 
officially  recommended  by  the  adminis- 
tration to  provide  for  future  automatic 
adjustments  in  the  pay  of  Federal  em- 
ployees. 

In  1962,  this  Congress  established  the 
policy  that  the  pay  of  our  Federal  em- 
ployees should  be  comparable  to  the  pay 
of  employees  in  private  Industry  for  the 
same  levels  and  types  of  work.  In  the 
intervening  years,  we  have  not  had  a 
very  good  record  in  implementing  this 
comparability  principle. 

Several  "one-shot"  pay  enactments  in 
1964  and  1965  fell  far  short  of  achieving 
full  pay  comparability,  primarily  because 
of  the  wage-price  guidelines  then  laid 
down  by  President  Johnson.  The  1967 
pay  bill  contained  a  three-step  pay  raise 
which  accomplished  a  reasonable  degree 
of  comparability  on  the  effective  date  of 
the  third  pay  raise,  July  1,  1969.  The 
6-percent  pay  raise,  retroactive  to  Jan- 
uary 1  of  this  year,  which  was  recom- 


mended by  President  Nixon  and  enacted 
on  April  15,  1970,  was  another  major 
effort  to  achieve  full  pay  comparability. 

However,  it  is  evident  that  we  are  not 
going  to  either  achieve  or  maintain  full 
pay  comparability  until  or  imless  we  en- 
act a  permanent,  rational,  and  orderly 
means  for  doing  so. 

.  The  legislation  recommended  by  the 
administration  is  intended  to  accomplish 
this  objective.  At  least,  it  is  a  very  sound 
basis  upon  which  our  committee  can  work 
to  produce  meaningful  legislation  on  the 
subject  before  Congress  adjourns  this 
year. 

For  the  information  of  the  Members, 
I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  a  letter  from 
the  Honorable  Robert  E.  Hampton, 
Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, transmitting  the  proposed  legis- 
lation to  the  House,  a  sectional  analysis 
of  the  bill,  and  a  statement  of  purpose 
and  justification: 

U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission, 
Washington,   D.C.,  July   22,  1970. 
Hon.  John  H.  McCormack, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  transmitting  for 
the  consideratlnon  of  the  Congress  proposed 
legislation  "To  amend  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  to  direct  the  President  to  adjust  the 
rates  for  the  statutory  pay  systems,  to  estab- 
lish an  Advisory  Committee  on  Federal 
Salaries,  and  for  other  purpoees."  A  draft  bill, 
a  section  analysis  of  its  provisions,  and  a 
statement  of  purpose  and  Justification  are 
enclosed. 

In  presenting  his  postal  reform  legislation, 
the  President  proposed  new  procedures  for 
the  adjustment  of  the  salaries  of  postal  work- 
ers. It  is  now  Important  that  an  improved 
continuing  procedure  be  established  for  ad- 
justing the  salaries  of  Federal  employees 
under  other  statutory  salary  systems.  These 
employees  must  be  assured  that  their  pay 
rates  will  be  kept  up  to  date  In  relationship 
to  salaries  paid  In  the  private  sector. 

This  proposed  legislation  is  needed  to  re- 
duce the  time  lag  between  salary  surveys  and 
schedule  adjustments  and  to  make  other  im- 
provements In  the  procedure  for  applying  the 
pay  comparability  policy  adopted  by  Con- 
gress in  1962.  It  affords  an  appropriate  role 
to  employee  organizations,  the  President, 
and  the  Congress.  Employee  organizations 
would  be  consulted  by  an  agent  of  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  coverage  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  survey,  the  salary  comparison 
process  and  the  adjustments  required  to 
achieve  comparability  with  private  enter- 
prise salaries.  An  impartial  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Federal  Salaries  would  review  the 
findings  of  the  President's  agent  and  con- 
sider the  views  of  employee  organizations 
with  respect  to  the  analysis  and  pay  proposals 
In  the  agent's  report.  This  Advisory  Commit- 
tee would  report  to  the  President. 

After  reviewing  the  reports  and  recom- 
mendations of  his  agent  and  of  the  Advisory 
Committee,  the  President  would  make  the 
appropriate  salary  adjustments  and  would 
report  his  actions  to  the  Congress.  If  In  any 
year  the  President  should  find  It  Inappro- 
priate to  make  the  adjustments  because  of 
a  national  emergency  or  economic  conditions 
affecting  the  general  welfare,  he  would  have 
to  present  an  alternative  plan  to  the  Con- 
gress before  September  1  which  would  be- 
come effective  on  October  1  unless  either 
House  disapproved  on  or  before  September  30. 

The  draft  bill  contemplates  that  the  first 
two  salary  adjustments  will  be  effective 
January  1,  1971  and  January  1,  1972.  Subse- 
quently, these  effective  datea  will  be  Octo- 
ber 1  of  each  year,  in  order  to  get  Into  better 
pbaae  with  the  budget  cycle. 

Enactment  of  this  draft  bill  will  build  on 


the  precedente  set  in  1967  and  In  1970  (1) 
by  reducing  the  time  lag  and  (2)  by  provid- 
ing for  a  review  of  findings  by  an  impartial 
group.  It  Is  necessary  to  Implement  prof)erly 
the  sound  pay-fixing  principles  established 
by  Congress  In  1962.  We  urge  that  it  be  given 
prompt  and  favorable  consideration. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
advises  that  the  enactment  of  this  draft  bill 
would  be  in  accord  with  the  program  of  the 
Administration. 

A  similar  letter  Is  being  sent  to  t9e  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate. 

By  direction  of  the  Commission: 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  E.  Hampton, 

Chairman. 

Section  Analysis 
(To  accompany  a  draft  bill  to  amend  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  to  direct  the  Presi- 
dent,to  adjust  the  rates  for  the  statutory 
pay  systems,  to  establish  an  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Federal  salaries,  and  for  other 
purposes  i 

The  first  section  of  the  draft  bill  provides 
that  the  act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal 
Salary  Comparability  Act  of  1970." 

Section  2  of  the  draft  bill  amends  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  by  revising  and  restating 
sections  5301  and  5302,  relating  to  the  con- 
gressional policy  for  fixing  pay  rates  for 
Federal  statutory  schedules,  and  by  adding 
a  new  section  5302a.  creating  an  Advisory 
Committee  on  Federal  salaries. 

The  revised  section  5301  continues  the 
policy  of  the  Congress  that  rates  of  pay  fijr 
Federal  statutory  schedules  shall  be  based 
on  the  principles  that  there  shall  be  equal 
pay  for  substantiam-  equal  work,  that  pay 
distinctions  shall  be  maintained  in  keeping 
with  work  and  performance  distinctions,  and 
that  Federal  pay  rates  shall  be  comparable 
with  private  enterprise  pay  rate  for  the  same 
levels  of  work.  The  pay  systems  covered  by 
these  principles  are  identified  as  those  for 
the  General  Schedule,  the  Foreign  Service, 
and  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery of  the  Veterans  Administration. 

The  rerised  section  5302  sets  forth  the  pro- 
cedure for  carrying  out  the  policy  expressed 
in  section  5301.  The  major  change  from  exist- 
ing law  Is  the  provision  directing  the  Presi- 
dent to  make  the  annual  adjustments  by 
October  1  of  each  year.  Similar  authority  on 
a  temporary  basis  was,  however,  given  to  the 
President  by  the  pay  acts  of  1967  and  1970. 
Subsection  (a)  of  the  revised  section  5302 
requires  that  an  agent  of  the  President,  after 
consulting  with  employee  organizations,  shall 
make  an  annual  report  to  the  President  com- 
paring Federal  statutory  salaries  with  pri- 
vate enterprise  rates  for.  the  same  levels  of 
work  as  refiected  in  appropriate  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  surveys  and  recommending 
appropriate  adjustments  in  Federal  salary 
rates.  After  considering  the  report  of  his 
agent  and  the  recommendations  thereon  of 
an  impartial  Adviscn-y  Committee  on  Federal 
Salaries,  the  President  would  be  required  be- 
fore October  1  of  each  year  to  adjust  rates  of 
the  Federal  statutory  schedules.  These  ad- 
justments would  be  effective  on  the  first  day 
of  the  first  applicable  pay  period  beginning 
on  or  after  that  date.  Under  existing  law,  the 
President  makes  recommendations  to  the 
Congress  and  the  adjustments  must  be  made 
through  the  regular  legislative  process. 

Action  by  the  President  under  revised  sec- 
tion 5302  Is  mandatory.  Under  subsection  (b) 
in  any  year  that  he  determines  It  Inappropl- 
at«  to  make  the  adjustment  required  by  the 
law  because  of  national  emergency  or  eco- 
nomic conditions  "affecting  the  general  wel- 
fare, he  must  prepare  and  transmit  to  Con- 
gress before  September  1  in  that  year  such  al- 
ternative plan  as  he  deems  appropriate,  and 
if  before  September  30  neither  House  has  dis- 
approved, the  President's  alternative  plan 
shall  become  effective  on  October  1.  Should 
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either  House  disapprove,  however,  the  Presi- 
dent would  have  to  make  the  adjustment  re- 
quired by  seotlon  5302,  subsection  (a)  (2) ,  ol 
this  bUl. 

By  Including  specific  dates,  the  provisions 
In  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  the  revised  sec- 
tion 5302  ensure  that  actions  will  be  taken 
and  become  effective  at  a  time  certain  and 
that  there  will  be  no  retroactive  adjustments. 

Revised  section  5302(c)  requires  that  the 
President's  agent  In  carrying  out  Its  role  un- 
der subsection  (a)  must  consult  with  em- 
ployee oragnlzatlons  regarding  the  coverage 
of  the  BLS  siirvey.  the  salary  comparison 
process,  and  the  adjustments  In  salaries  re- 
quired to  achieve  comparability  with  private 
enterprise  salaries  and  must  Include  the  views 
of  the  employee  organizations  In  Its  report  to 
the  President. 

Revised  section  5302(d)  provides  that  the 
adjustments  made  by  the  President  have  the 
force  and  effect  of  statute  and  shall  be 
printed  In  the  Statutes  at  Large  and  in  the 
Federal  Register  and  included  In  the  Code  of 
Federal  Regulations. 

Under  the  provisions  In  revised  section 
5302(e),  adjustments  in  pay  rates  imder  this 
authority  wotUd  not  be  equivalent  Increases 
for  purposes  of  computing  waiting  periods  for 
step -Increases  under  the  General  Schedule. 

Revised  section  5302(f)  authorizes  the 
President,  or  such  agencies  as  he  may  des- 
ignate, to  prescribe  conversion  rules  for  mak- 
ing pay  adjustments. 

Revised  section  5302(g)  provides  that  other 
provisions  in  this  section  will  not  Impair  the 
aiithorlty  of  agencies  to  fix  rates  of  pay  by 
administrative  action. 

The  new  section  5302(a)  of  title  5,  United 
,  States  Code,  establishes  an  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Federal  Salaries  and  prescribes  its 
functions. 

Subsection  (a)  of  that  section  provides 
that  the  Committee  shall  be  an  independent 
establishment  compoeed  of  three  members 
appointed  by  the  President  from  outside  the 
Federal  Government.  The  Chairman  will  be 
designated  by  the  President  from  among  the 
members.  Except  for  Initial  appointments, 
members  will  serve  six-year  staggered  terms. 

Subsection  (b)  requires  that  the  Com- 
mittee shall  (1)  review  the  annual  report  of 
the  President's  agent;  (2)  consider  such 
further  views  and  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  the  analysis  and  pay  proposals  con- 
tained m  the  annual  report  of  the  President's 
agent  as  may  be  presented  to  It  in  writing 
by  Federal  eimployee  organizations,  the 
President's  agent,  other  Federal  officials,  and 
such  experts  as  It  may  consult;  and  (3)  re- 
port Its  findings  and  recommendations  to 
the  President. 

Subsections  (c)-(e)  contain  customary 
provisions  for  administration  of  a  Commit- 
tee of  this  type,  Including  authority  for 
the  employment  of  experts  and  consultants 
under  5  U.S.C.  3109  and  of  such  other  per- 
sonnel as  necessary  to  oairy  out  Its  functions. 
It  also  provides  that  each  member  of  the 
Committee  will  receive  the  dally  equivalent 
of  the  rate  for  Executive  Schedule  level  IV  for 
each  day  he  Is  engaged  on  work  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  win  receive  travel  expenses.  In- 
cluding a  per  diem  allowance,  under  6  U.S.C. 
5703(b). 

Section  2(b)  of  this  draft  WU  makes  con- 
forming changes  In  the  analysis  of  chapter 
53  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

Section  3  provldea  that  the  President  may 
make  the  Initial  adjustment  required  by  sec- 
tion 6302(a)(2)  oif  UOe  5,  UiUted  States 
Code,  as  revised  by  this  draft  bill,  without  re- 
,  gard  to  the  provisions  relating  to  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Federal  Salaries.  This 
authority  would  be  used  only  If  the  <'ate 
of  enactment  of  the  legislation  should  be  so 
near  the  date  on  which  the  President  would 
be  required  to  make  the  adjustment  that  it 
would  not  be  feasible  to  establish  the  Com- 
mittee and  allow  time  for  it  to  become  opera- 


tional. This  section  also  fixes  the  beginning 
of  the  first  pay  period  on  or  after  January  1 
as  the  effective  date  for  the  adjustments  in 
1971  and  1972.  In  future  years  the  adjust- 
ments would  be  effective  In  October. 

Statzment  or  Purpose  and  Justitication 
(To  accompany  a  draft  bill  to  amend  title  6, 
United  States  Code,  to  direct  the  President 
to  adjust  the  rates  for  the  statutory  pay 
systems,  to  establish  an  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Federal  Salaries,  and  for  other 
purposes) 

The  purpose  of  this  draft  bill  is  to  pro- 
vide a  continuing  improved  procediu-e  for 
adjusting  salaries  for  General  Schedule  em- 
ployees. Foreign  Service  employees,  and  doc- 
tors, dentists,  and  nurses  in  the  Department 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration. This  legislation  is  necesary  to 
properly  Implement  the  policy  adopted  by 
Congress  in  1962  for  relating  the  rates  in 
these  schedules  to  salaries  paid  for  similar 
work  levels  In  the  private  sector. 

As  stated  in  section  5301  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  the  policy  of  Congress  is  that 
Federal  pay  fixing  be  based  on  the  principles 
that— 

(1)  There  be  equal  pay  for  substantially 
equal  work,  and  pay  distinctions  be  main- 
tained In  keeping  with  work  and  perform- 
ance distinctions;  and 

(2)  Federal  i>ay  rates  be  compmrable  with 
private  enterprise  pay  rates  for  the  same 
levels  of  work. 

This  draft  bill  is  designed  to  reduce  the 
time  lag  between  salary  surveys  and  sched- 
ule adjustments  and  to  make  other  improve- 
ments In  the  procedure  for  applying  the  pay 
comparability  principle  to  the  adjustment  of 
salaries  for  these  Federal  career  employees. 

Enactment  of  the  salary  review  and  adjust- 
ment procedures  in  this  draft  bill  would  af- 
ford an  appropriate  role  to  employee  orga- 
nizations, the  President,  and  Congress.  Ein- 
ployee  organizations  would  be  consulted  re- 
garding the  coverage  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  survey,  the  salary  comparison  pro- 
cess, and  the  adjtistments  in  Federal  salaries 
required  to  achieve  comparability  with  pri- 
vate enterprise  salaries. 

In  addition,  employee  organizations  would 
be  affwded  the  opportunity  to  have  their 
views  and  recommendations  with  respect  to 
the  annual  report  of  the  President's  agent 
considered  by  an  Impartial  body.  The  pro- 
posed legislation  would  establish  an  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Federal  Salaries  com- 
posed of  three  members  appointed  by  the 
President  from  outside  the  Government 
service  for  six-ye«ir  staggered  terms.  The 
Advisory  Committee  would  review  the  an- 
nual report  of  the  Preeident's  agent  and  give 
thorough  consideration  to  such  further  views 
as  might  be  pxresented  with  respect  to  the 
analysis  and  pay  proposals  in  that  report  by 
unions,  professlozial  organizations,  and  other 
Federal  officials.  Upon  completion  of  Its  re- 
view, the  Committee  would  report  to  the  Pres- 
ident. 

This  proposal  would  vest  in  the  President 
the  responsibility  for  adjusting  statutory 
schedules  each  year  In  accordance  with  poli- 
cies established  by  law.  Congress  would  con- 
tinue to  deal  with  changes  in  policy  by  the 
usual  legislative  process. 

By  giving  the  authority  to  the  President, 
action  can  be  completed  in  a  much  shorter 
time  following  the  comparison  of  Federal  and 
private  enterprise  salaries.  When  the  Pres- 
ident arrived  at  a  decision  on  what  adjiist- 
ment  was  needed  to  raise  Federal  salaries  to 
comparability  with  private  enterprise  rates, 
that  adjustment  could  be  put  into  effect  in 
a  timely  manner.  Now  the  President's  rec- 
ommendations must  be  sent  to  Congress 
where  the  necessary  legislative  action  gen- 
erally takes  a  minimum  of  two  or  three 
months  and  sometimes  a  much  longer  period. 


Especially  in  times  when  salaries  In  the 
private  sector  are  increasing  rapidly,  the  Fed- 
eral emi^oyee  should  not  have  to  wait  for 
the  adjustment  to  which  he  Is  entitled. 

The  draft  bill  fixes  a  date  on  or  before 
which  the  President  must  adjust  the  salaries 
each  year.  If  for  reasons  of  national  emer- 
gency or  economic  conditions  affecting  the 
general  welfare  the  President  should  con- 
sider it  Inappropriate  in  any  year  to  make 
the  adjustment  required  by  law,  he  woxild 
have  to  prepare  and  transmit  to  Congress 
In  advance  his  alternative  plan,  and  if 
neither  House  of  Congress  disapproved  on  or 
before  September  30,  the  plan  proposed  by 
the  President  would  become  effective  on 
October  1. 

The  draft  bill  specifies  an  October  ef- 
fective date  for  the  adjustments.  An  excep- 
tion is  made,  however,  for  the  first  two  ad- 
justments. Section  3  of  the  bill  specifies 
that  these  adjustments  will  be  effective  in 
January  1971  and  January  1972.  respectively. 
The  October  date  is  introduced  so  that  the 
survey  schedule  may  be  adjusted  to  better 
accommodate  to  the  budget  cycle.  The  time 
lag  between  the  survey  and  the  effective  date 
of  the  adjustment  would  be  unchanged.  The 
survey  would  be  made  earlier  and  the  ad- 
justment would  be  made  earlier.  With  the 
present  survey  schedule  and  a  January  ad- 
justment, it  is  necessary  to  seek  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  not  Mily  for  the  cur- 
rent year  but  also  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Federal  salary  rates  must  be  adequate  to 
enable  the  Government  to  employ  persons 
well  qualified  to  conduct  its  programs;  they 
must  be  fair  to  Federal  employees  and  they 
must  be  fair  to  the  taxpayer. 

Salaries  fixed  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  established  in  1962  meet  these 
objectives.  This  draft  bill  reaffirms  the  estab- 
lished principles  and  provides  improved  pro- 
cedures for  carrying  them  out. 

The  achievement  of  true  comparability 
dictates  that  the  annual  adjustments  be 
made  on  a  timely  basis.  The  draft  bill  as- 
sures that  this  will  be  done  by  requiring  that 
the  President  make  the  adjustments  by  a 
certain  date. 

Congress  has  established  the  policies.  Con- 
gress can  by  this  proposed  legislation  estab- 
lish the  needed  authorizations  for  the  con- 
tinuing administration  of  the  program.  As 
with  any  other  program  administered  by  the 
Executive  Branch.  Congress  will  oversee  the 
work  and  consider  and  enact  legislation  as 
needed  to  change  it. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Miller)  Is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  a.s  a  nation. 
Over  3  percent  of  the  U.S.  population  is 
enrolled  in  college.  Both  Canada  and  the 
Soviet  Union  have  approxlmateh-  2  per- 
cent of  their  population  enrolled  In 
colleges. 


JULY  25— ANNIVERSARY— PUERTO 
RICO  ATTAINED  SELF-GOVERN- 
MENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Puerto  Rico  (Mr.  C6rdova)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  c6rdOVA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  invite 
our  colleagues  to  pause  with  me  for  a 
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moment  in  these  proceedings  to  mark 
our  observance  on  this  Saturday,  July 
25,  of  the  anniversary  of  two  historical 
events  for  Puerto  Rico.  It  was  on  July 
25,  1898,  that  the  first  troops  of  the 
U.S.  Army  landed  at  Guanica  on  the 
southwest  coast  of  the  island  and  were 
welcomed  by  most  of  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

It  is  an  anniversary  which  has  for 
centuries  been  observed  as  an  ofBcial 
holiday.  Prior  to  1898,  Puerto  Rico,  as  a 
part  of  Spain,  celebrated  this  anniver- 
sary as  the  feast  of  St.  James,  the  patron 
saint  of  Spain,  from  which  country  our 
people  derive  their  culture  and  language, 
and  with  which  we  shared  four  centuries 
of  history. 

Although  Puerto  Rico  achieved  in  the 
early  months  of  1898  a  very  substantial 
degree  of  self-government  granted  by  the 
liberal  regime  which  came  into  power  in 
Spain  late  in  1898,  this  newly  received 
measure  of  freedom  had  scarcely  been 
implemented  when  the  American  troops 
arrived,  and  were  welcomed  as  the 
harbingers  of  true  freedom  in  the  new 
world. 

I  must  say  our  people,  who  by  the  end 
of  1899  were  practically  unanimous  in 
looking  forward  to  joining  the  Union  as  a 
State,  and  meanwhile  achieving  self- 
government  as  a  territory,  were  griev- 
ously disappointed  when  Congress  denied 
them  American  citizenship,  and  reduced 
them  to  a  colonial  status,  in  the  Foraker 
Act  which  in  1900  provided  the  fiist  civil 
government  under  the  American  flag. 

Congress  finally  granted  our  people 
American  citizenship,  and  a  small  meas- 
ure of  self-government,  in  1917.  The 
/recognition  of  our  rights  as  citizens  pro- 
gressed some  30  years  later  with  the 
appointment  by  the  President  of  the  first 
native-born  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico  in 
1946  and  the  extension  by  Congress  to 
Puerto  Rico  of  the  right  to  elect  its  own 
Governor  in  1947 — the  first  time  this 
right  had  been  acknowledged  with  regard 
to  any  American  community  other  than 
a  State.  This  was  followed  by  congres- 
sional action  in  1950  authorizing  Puerto 
Rico  to  adopt  its  own  constitution,  and 
in  1952  by  the  congressional  approval  of 
the  constitution  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico. 

The  effective  date  of  the  1952  constitu- 
tion was  July  25,  a  date  deliberately 
chosen  because  of  its  historical  signifi- 
cance in  Puerto  Rico,  as  the  feast  of  St. 
James,  and  as  the  anniversary  of  the 
landing  of  Gen.  Nelson  Miles  and  his 
troops  in  Guanica  in  1898. 

So  Mr.  Speaker,  I  invite  our  colleagues 
to  join  all  Puerto  Ricans,  in  Puerto  Rico 
and  in  the  mainland,  in  celebrating 
July  25  as  a  date  redolent  with  signifi- 
cance in  the  history  of  Puerto  Rico,  and 
with  the  hope  which  all  of  us  in  Puerto 
Rico  share  of  achieving  full  self- 
government. 

THE  FULTON-BROYHHiL  BILL:  NA- 
TIONAL HEALTH  INSURANCE 
THROUGH  THE  "MEDICREDIT 
TAX  INCENTIVE  PLAN" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Ho^ise,  the  gentle- 


man from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Pulton)    Is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  FUIiTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, to  say  that  the  Nation  faces  a  crisis 
in  health  care  is  neither  startling  nor 
original. 

We  have  heard  this  assessment  from 
President  Nixon;  from  former  Secretary 
.  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  Robert 
Finch;  from  various  Members  of  Con- 
gress; and  from  a  host  of  editorial  writ- 
ers, news  commentators,  su:£idemiclans, 
and  health  professionals. 

There  are,  in  fact,  few  Americans  who 
would  argue  the  point  any  longer. 

Despite  burgeoning  governmental  pro- 
grams; the  tremendous  growth  of  pri- 
vate health  insurance  plans  in  recent 
years;  a  $60  billion -a -year  health  in- 
dustry; and  a  $38  billion  outlay  annually 
in  private  expenditures  for  their  own 
health  care,  the  people  of  this  country 
are  viewing — with  mounting  concern — 
the  widening  gap  between  the  promises 
and  the  realities. 

We  say  that  health  care  is  a  right, 
not  a  privilege. 

But  the  difference  between  a  right  de- 
nied and  a  privilege  withheld  of  little 
moment  to  a  person  who  needs  health 
care  and  either  can't  get  it  when  he 
needs  it  or  cannot  afford  it  when  he 
finds  it. 

And  so  we  are  far  from  the  point 
where  the  goal  that  all  of  us  share — 
adequate  health  care  for  all  Americans — 
seems  readily  attainable. 

But  the  search  for  solutions  is  on. 

The  problem  is  no  longer  whether  we 
assure  the  right  to  adequate  health 
care  to  those  who  expect  it  and  demand 
It. 

The  problem  is  how  we  should  go 
about  it. 

Let  us  be  thankful  that  there  is  no 
shortage  of  ideas  on  that  score.  Alreswly 
we  have  a  double  handful  of  proposed 
solutions  and  the  likelihood  of  a  dozen 
more  being  Introduced  in  the  months 
ahead. 

And  whether  we  are  talking  about  the 
Rockefeller  approach,  the  AFL-CIO  ap- 
proach, the  Kennedy  approach,  or  the 
approach  taken  by  the  Committee  of  100, 
all  of  them  advocate  sweeping  changes 
in  our  health  care  system. 

For  all  propose,  in  one  form  or  another, 
a  national  health  insurance  plan. 

These  plans  deserve  the  most  careful 
scrutiny,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  will  the  alterna- 
tives they  are  certain  to  generate.  For  no 
thornier  problem  confronts  us  on  the  do- 
mestic scene,  none  cries  out  for  a  work- 
able solution  with  more  urgency,  none 
poses  a  greater  need  for  hard,  original 
thinking. 

As  Victor  Hugo  once  wrote: 

Greater  than  the  tread  of  mighty  armies 
Is  an  idea  whose  time  has  come. 

The  idea  of  national  health  Insurance 
is  an  idea  whose  time  has  come,  llie 
question  is  no  longer  whether  or  not  we 
need  a  national  insurance  plan.  The 
question  is  what  plsm?  And  when  can  we 
develop  one  that  works? 

Early  in  this  session — to  be  precise,  in 
January  a  year  ago — ^I  introduced  a  Wll 


which  seemed  to  me  to  have  considerable 
merit. 

It  stemmed  from  an  American  Medical 
Association  concept  and  was  drafted 
after  extensive  discussions  «ith  AMA 
spokesmen. 

Essentially,  my  bill  took  a  split-level 
approach  to  the  problem. 

The  first  part  was  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  those  presently  covered  under 
the  title  19  medicaid  program.  Under  the 
plan,  each  low-income  person  or  family 
would  receive  a  certificate  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  qualified  and  comprehensive 
health  insurance  plsui. 

This  protection  would  be  made  avail- 
able to  those  unable  to  pay  for  health 
care  without  cost  or  contribution  to 
themselves,  since  the  cost  of  the  program 
would  be  borne  entirely  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

At  the  second  level,  tax  credits  would 
be  granted  on  the  basis  of  the  individual's 
gross  income  for  the  purchase  of  quali- 
fied health  benefits  coverage.  These  cred- 
its would  be  based  on  a  sliding  scale  of 
gross  income  and  would  be  larger  or 
smaller  according  to  need. 

Since  the  introduction  of  that  bill,  a 
great  deal  has  happened,  Mr.  Speaker. 

We  have  held  continuous  healings  on 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  from 
October  of  last  year  until  May  of  this 
year. 

We  have  listened  to  hundreds  of  wit- 
nesses, heard  dozens  of  ideas,  and  ex- 
changed uncounted  hours  of  dialog. 

Not  surprisingly,  my  own  thinking  has 
been  modified  and  rechanneled  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  experience. 

If  it  Is  possible  to  identify  a  common 
concern,  shared  It  seems  to  me  by  most, 
if  not  all  of  my  colleagues  on  the  com- 
mittee, that  concern  is  how  we  are  going 
to  control  the  costs  of  these  programs. 

Medicare  and  medicaid,  for  example, 
are  beset  by  soaring  costs.  And  they  are 
limited  programs. 

How,  then,  are  we  to  control  the  costs 
of  an  across-the-board  national  health 
insurance  plan  without  bankrupting  the 
Nation  or  wasting  billions  of  tax  dollars? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  introducing  today 
another  national  health  insurance  bill 
which  represents,  in  my  view,  a  vast  im- 
provement over  its  predecessor  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  it  encompasses  a  built-in 
mechanism  for  cost  control. 

I  am  being  joined  in  this  by  my  com- 
mittee colleague,  Representative  Joel  T. 
Broyhill  of  Virginia. 

Let  me  outline  the  measure  for  you 
briefly. 

"Medicredit."  as  the  AMA  has  chris- 
tened it,  recognizes  that  our  population 
falls  roughly  into  three  categories. 

In  the  first  are  those  who  are  unable 
to  pay  the  cost  of  adequate  health  care 
for  themselves  or  their  families. 

In  the  second  are  those  who  can  pay 
a  portion  of  this  cost — small  or  large, 
but  depending  upon  their  respective 
abilities. 

The  third  category  consists  of  those 
with  a  reasonably  full  ability  to  pay. 

For  those  unable  to  afford  health  in- 
surance, the  Federal  Government  would 
buy  basic  comprehensive  health  cover- 
age by  providing  the  individual,  or  head 
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of  the  family,  with  a  certiflcate  that 
could  be  used  to  buy  hospital  and  physi- 
cians' services. 

Similar  certificates  would  be  provided 
for  those  with  a  low  tax  liability— say. 
S300  or  less. 

Those  witii  a  tax  liability  above  that 
,  amount  would  be  given  income  tax  cred- 

I C  its  upon  their  establishment  of  expendi- 

tures for  qualified  health  care  plans.  The 
amount  of  the  credit  would  vary  with  tax 
liability.  For  example,  a  taxpayer  with  a 
S500  tax  liability  would  receive  70  percent 
of  the  annual  premiiun  cost  as  a  credit 
against  the  taxes  he  owed.  A  family  with 
a  SI, 200  tax  liability  would  receive  20 
percent  against  its  tax  liability. 

Let  me  stress  that  thl^  bill  Is  based  on 
net  taxable  income  rather  than  gross  in- 
come, as  provided  in  my  original  bill.  This 
seems  to  me  an  improvement,  in  that  net 
taxable  Income  screens  out  inequities  in 
tax  liability— thereby  reflecting  more 
fairly  a  taxpayer's  ability  to  pay — and 
for  that  reason  furnishes  a  better  yard- 
stick of  need  than  gross  Income. 

In  order  to  receive  his  tax  credit,  the 
taxpayer  would  need  to  show  that  he  has 
purchased  a  qualified  Insurance  or  pre- 
r^     payment  plan. 

A  qualified  plan  would  be  one  where 
both  the  benefit  package  and  the  carrier 
or  group  had  been  approved  by  the  ap- 
propriate State  agency,  which  would  fol- 
low established  guidelines  in  developing 
this  qualifying  program. 

A  Health  Insurance  Advisory  Board,  to 
be  chaired  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  to  Include 
the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 
and  public  members,  would  provide  the 
guidelines  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
program;  plan  and  develop  progrtims  for 
maintaining  the  quality  of  medical  care; 
oversee  the  financial  aspects  of  the  pro- 
gram; and  concern  Itself  with  the  effec- 
tive use  of  available  health  manpower 
and  facilities.  The  Health  Insurance  Ad- 
visory Board  would  report  annually  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress. 

As  basic  benefits  under  any  qualified 
plan,  medicredit  requires  60  days  of  in- 
patient hospital  services,  including  ma- 
ternity services;  all  emergency  and  out- 
pmtient  services  provided  In  the  hospital; 
and  all  medical  services  provided  by  an 
M.D.  or  a  doctor  of  osteopathy,  whether 
performed  in  the  hospital,  home.  ofBce 
or  elsewhere.  Supplemental  benefits  could 
also  be  provided  undo.-  the  plan  and  paid 
for  either  with  tax  credits  or,  in  the  case 
of  those  unable  to  pay,  with  certificates. 

This  approach  does  away  with  the 
need  for  medicaid,  Mr.  Speaker.  Under 
title  19,  we  have  been  saying — even  to  the 
self-sufBcient  who  can  clothe,  house,  and 
feed  themselves — "spend  yourselves  to 
the  point  of  indigency,  and  then  we  will 
move  in  to  help." 

Medicredit  reverses  that  thinking.  It 
says,  in  effect: 

"The  Federal  Government  will  see  that  you 
get  Insurance  protection  against  the  cost  of 
lUneea  so  that  you  will  not  be  reduced  to 
Indigency. 

An  advantage  to  the  plan  is  that  it 
takes  into  account  the  varying  costs  of 
health  care  from  region  to  region  by 


dealing  with  commercial  insurance  com- 
panies, Blue  Cross,  Blue  Shield,  or  any 
prepaid  group  plan  operating  in  any  part 
of  the  country,  on  the  basis  of  an  ac- 
ceptable program  reflecting  regional 
costs. 

Before  going  into  the  third  element  of 
this  legislation,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  ex- 
press my  conviction  that  the  use  of  the 
insurance  mechanism  is  essential  to  any 
successful  program  of  national  health  in- 
surance. Without  Blue  Shield.  Blue  Cross 
and  the  commercial  carriers  under  con- 
tract to  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion, medicare  would  have  been  an 
administrative  nightmare.  In  fact  it  be- 
comes increasingly  clear  that  the  private 
sector  should  be  involved  even  further 
in  the  medicare  program,  as  should  any 
other  program  that  seeks  to  deliver  ade- 
quate health  care  at  a  price  Americans 
can  afford. 

To  summarize,  then,  the  bill  does  away 
with  the  need  for  medicaid  and  places 
all  those  presently  covered  by  medicaid 
in  the  mainstream  of  health  care. 

For  the  higher  income  individuals  and 
families,  the  bill  offers  realistic  incen- 
tives to  purchase  comprehensive  health 
care  coverage  on  a  volimtary  basis. 

The  bill  utilizes  to  the  fullest  extent 
the  private  carriers  and  plans  and  al- 
lows the  competition  of  the  marketplace 
to  operate  in  maintaining  cost  control 
and  insuring  quality  of  care. 

Medicare  would  be  unaffected  by  this 
bill's  passage,  for  only  those  under  65 
years  of  age  would  be  covered  by  medi- 
credit. 

Briefly,  now,  a  word  on  costs  and  cost 
controls. 

As  wealthy  as  this  country  is,  there 
are  limits  to  what  we  can  imdertake. 

An  across-the-board  national  health 
insurance  plan,  operated  regardless  of 
need,  will  carry  a  price  tag  of  sobering 
size.  And  no  such  plan  I  have  yet  seen  in- 
cludes— at  least  to  my  satisfaction — a 
mechanism  which  promises  effective  cost 
control  of  the  taxpayers'  money. 

This  brings  us  to  an  essential  element 
of  medicredit — its  provision  of  peer  re- 
view. 

This  bill  calls  for  a  constant  and  un- 
remitting policing  mechanism. 

The  appropriate  medical  societies 
would  be  charged  with  establishing  a  peer 
review  mechanism  that  would,  among 
other  things,  review  individual  charges 
and  services,  wherever  performed ;  review 
hospital  and  skilled  nursing  home  admis- 
sions; review  the  length  of  stays  in  hos- 
pitals and  skilled  nursing  homes;  and  re- 
view the  need  for  professional  services 
provided  in  the  institution. 

The  process  of  ongoing  review  can  have 
nothing  but  a  salutary  effect  on  the  pro- 
viders of  services,  thereby  cutting  down 
on  the  occasional  or  unintentional  abuses 
that  would  otherwise  occur. 

Patterns  of  abuse  would  be  detected, 
and  the  abusers  either  suspended  from  or 
excluded  from  the  program.  Exclusion 
could  follow  action  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  peer  review  com- 
mittee. 

In  the  case  of  fraud,  or  other  clear  in- 
tenticmal  misconduct,   the  peer  review 


committee  would  be  expected  to  bring 
chaiges  before  the  appropriate  licensing 
body. 

And  in  the  event  tha^  a  peer  review 
committee  was  not  esfeblished  by  the 
medical  society  within  a  reasonable  time, 
or  if  established  w£us  not  functioning,  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, in  consultation  with  the  medical 
society,  would  be  empowered  to  appoint 
a  peer  review  committee  that  would 
function. 

I  am  frank  to  admit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
I  am  chary  at  this  point  of  offering  cost 
figures  on  medicredit  or  any  other  of 
the  plans  now  under  discussion.  We  have 
seen  the  cost  estimates  of  medicare  and 
medicaid,  for  instance,  drastically  under- 
estimated in  the  past. 

I  will  say  this,  however : 

Medicredit  will  cost  a  third  as  much, 
or  a  half  as  much,  as  some  of  the  alter- 
natives we  have  heard  proposed.  And  its 
total  net  cost  will  reflect  tax  savings 
to  the  Federal  and  State  Governments 
of  the  money  spent  on  medicaid — about 
$5  billion  a  year  presently,  about  $7  bil- 
lion in  projected  increases. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  requesting  that  this 
measure  be  laid  on  the  table  for  10  days 
in  order  to  allow  others  to  study  it,  and, 
if  they  see  fit,  join  Representative  Broy- 
HiLL  and  me  as  sponsors. 

Let  me  now  summarize  briefly  the  pro- 
visions   of    the    bill    I    introduce — the 
"Health    Insurance    Assistance   Act   of 
1970." 
Health  Insurance  Assistance  Act  of  1970 

Summary  of  Legislation:  It  is  proposed  to 
Incorporate  In  a  single  bill  programs  for: 
(1)  the  financing  of  health  care  for  low 
Income  persons;  (2)  cash  Incentives  through 
tax  credits  for  the  acquisition  of  compre- 
hensive health  Insurance  coverage;  and  (3) 
a  structured  statewide  systMn  for  peer  re- 
view of  utilization,  charges  and  quality  of 
services.  The  first  two  are  incorporated  under 
"ntle  I,  the  last  under  Title  n. 

TITLE    I FEDEKAL    FINANCING    OF    VOLUNTARY 

HEALTH    INSURANCE 

As  to  the  first  two  parts  of  the  proposal, 
the  federal  government  would  assist  In  the 
financing  of  medical  and  hospital  care  for 
Individuals  and  their  dependents  through 
participation  in  the  cost  of  Insurance  pwl- 
Icies  of  their  choice — 100%  premium  pay- 
ment for  the  low-income  groups,  and  grad- 
uated participation  in  the  payment  of  premi- 
ums for  other  persons,  based  on  their  federal 
Income  tax  liability. 

Entitlement  to  benefits  would  be  deter- 
mined with  reference  to  federal  income  tax 
liability  of  an  individual  in  a  particular  year 
(base  year) . 

Part  A — Health  care  provision  for  low-income 
groups 

Certificates  for  Health  Insurance:  An  in- 
dividual having  a  tax  liability  of  $300  or  less 
In  a  base  year  would  be  entitled  to  a  certifi- 
cate acceptable  by  carriers  for  health  care 
insurance  for  himself  and  his  dependents. 
Insurance  purchased  with  such  a  full-pay 
certificate  would  require  no  beneficiary  par- 
ticipation In  health  care  charges. 

The  carrier,  as  defined  In  the  bill,  would 
present  the  certificate  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment for  redemption. 

Part  B — Incentives  for  purchase  of  health 
insurance 
Election  of  Tax  Credit  or  Insurance  Cer- 
tificate:  Federal  contribution  to  Insurance 
purchased  by  individuals  under  this  part  of 
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the  program  would  be  scaled  in  favor  of  low- 
income  taxpayers^from  987c  If  the  taxpay- 
er's base  year  Income  tax  Is  between  $301  and 
$325,  to  10 'Jc  when  his  tax  liability  exceeds 
$1,300.  A  table  of  allowable  percentages  for 
related  tax  liabilities  Is  included  In  the  bill. 

As  an  example:  If  in  1970  a  family  of  four 
has  $6,500  of  Income,  and  uses  the  stand- 
ard tax  deduction,  Its  tax  liability  will  be 
$493.  The  family  would  receive  a  tax  credit  ' 
of  73%  of  the  premium  cost.  If  his  premium 
for  a  qualified  health  Insurance  plan  or 
policy  is  $600,  the  taxpayer  could  reduce 
his  income  tax  liability  from  $493  to  $55  ($493 
less  $438) .  The  same  family  with  an  Income  of 
$10,500  would  receive  a  20%  tax  credit  and 
reduce  the  tax  liability  by  $120  (assuming 
the  same  $600  premium  cost) . 

A  policy  purchased  under  this  program 
will  contain  deductibles:  $50  per  hospital 
Slay,  and  20%  coinsurance  on  the  first  $500 
of  medical  services. 

Qualification  of  Participating  Carriers:  To 
participate  in  the  plan  any  carrier  would 
have  to  qualify  under  state  law.  provide  cer- 
tain basic  coverage,  make  coverage  available 
without  preexisting  health  conditions,  and 
guarantee  annual  renewal.  An  assigned  risk 
insurance  pool  among  carriers  would  be  uti- 
lized as  appropriate. 

Health  Insurance  Coverage:  Basic  benefits 
in  a  12-month  policy  period  would  Include  60 
days  of  Inpatient  hospital  care.  To  encourage 
utilization  of  less  expensive  facilities,  two 
days  in  an  extended  care  facility  would  count 
as  one  day  of  the  60  days  allowed.  Other  basic 
benefits  would  include  emergency  and  out- 
patient services,  and  all  medical  services  pro- 
vided by  a  doctor  of  medicine  or  osteopathy. 
These  are  minimal  requisites  to  any  qualified 
insurance  policy  under  the  program. 

A  supplemental  coverage  could  provide.  In 
addition,  one  or  more  of  the  following:  pre- 
scription drugs  not  otherwise  covered,  addi- 
tional days  of  Inpatient  and  extended  care 
services,  blood  in  excess  of  three  pints,  per- 
sonal health  services  when  furnished  on 
written  direction  of  a  physician,  diagnostic 
and  therapeutic  services,  and  catastrophic 
coverage  of  all  hospital  and  medical  costs, 
up  to  $25,000.  after  the  first  $300  of  incurred 
expenses  borne  by  the  beneficiary. 

Health  Insurance  Advisory  Board:  A  health 
Insurance  advisory  board  of  eleven  members. 
Including  the  Secretary  of  HEW  and  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  and  other 
persons  qualified  by  virtue  of  education, 
training,  or  experience,  would  be  appointed 
by  the  President  with  Senate  consent.  The 
Board  would  establish  minimum  qualifica- 
tions for  carriers,  and  in  consultation  with 
carriers,  providers  and  consumers  would  de- 
velop programs  designed  to  maintain  the 
quality  of  health  care  and  the  effective  uti- 
lization of  available  financial  resources, 
health  manpower  and  facilities.  It  would  re- 
port annually  to  the  President  and  Congress. 

PART    11 PEER    REVIEW     (PRO) 

Peer  review  would  be  employed  as  a  system 
of  review  of  utilization,  charges  and  quality 
of  services.  As  proposed  in  the  bill,  the  Sec- 
retary of  HEW  would  enter  Into  agreements 
with  State  Medical  Societies  for  the  estab- 
lishment by  the  societies  of  peer  review 
organizations. 

In  establishing  administration  within  a 
state,  the  State  Medical  Society  would  ap- 
point a  five-member  Commission  and  a  nine- 
member  Advisory  CouncU.  The  Commission 
would  then  divide  the  state  Into  administra- 
tive areas,  and  appoint  a  three-member  Local 
Review  Panel  and  a  five-member  Local  Ad- 
visory Council  for  each  such  area.  All  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  and  of  the  Panels 
would  be  doctors  of  medicine  or  osteopathy. 
TTie  Advisory  CouncU  would  have  consumer, 
provider,  and  carrier  representation.  If  the 


State  Medical  Society  would  not  or  could  not 
establish  a  peer  review  organization,  the 
Secretary  would  create  the  Commission  and 
carry  out  the  peer  review  organization  provi- 
sions within  the  terms  of  the  act. 

Hearing  and  Review:  Each  Panel  would 
consider  and  review  Information  supplied  by 
individuals,  institutions,  hospitals,  govern- 
ment agencies,  and  carriers.  Random  selec- 
tion would  also  be  employed  for  peer  review. 

When  the  facts  as  alleged  so  warrant,  the 
Panel  would  have  authority  to  order  a  hear- 
ing of  a  provider,  and  the  provider  would 
have  the  right  to  counsel.  If  the  provider  Is 
a  member  of  a  specialty  or  allied  health 
service,  a  person  representing  such  service 
would  be  required  to  sit  with  the  Panel  In  an 
advisory  and  consultative  capmclty.  On  the 
basis  of  Its  determinations  on  the  hearing, 
the  Panel  could  recommend,  but  not  Impose, 
disciplinary  action. 

Any  recommendation  for  disciplinary  ac- 
tion would  be  reviewed  by  the  Commission, 
which  could  accept,  reject  or  modify  it.  If 
the  Commission  finds  that  disciplinary  ac- 
tion Is  warranted,  it  will  make  such  recom- 
mendation to  the  Secretary. 

Disciplinary  Action :  The  Secretary  will  re- 
view and  act  upon  a  commission's  recom- 
mendation for  disciplinary  action  and  may 
Impose  a  penalty  no  greater  than  that  recom- 
mended by  the  Commission,  providing,  how- 
ever, that  In  the  case  of  a  first-time  p>enalty, 
the  provider  may  be  suspended  from  partic- 
ipation In  the  program  for  a  period  no  longer 
than  one  year.  Continued  violations  giving 
rise  to  a  subsequent  hearing  and  reoommen- 
datlon  for  disciplinary  action  would  be  p\in- 
ishable  by  longer  susjiension  or  complete  ex- 
clusion by  the  Secretary  from  pwirtlcipatlon 
in  the  programs.  Upon  showing  of  cause, 
however,  the  Secretary  could  reinstate  a  pro- 
vider or  reduce  the  period  of  exclusion. 

The  provider  would  have  a  right  to  Judi- 
cial review  of  a  determination  of  suspension 
or  exclusion. 

Bfvldence  In  other  Proceedings:  Evidence 
and  Information  adduced  under  PRO  and  de- 
terminations made  with  respect  thereto 
would  not  be  admissible  In  any  other  action, 
civil  or  criminal. 

Notice  to  Patients:  An  Individual  under 
suspension  or  exclusion  would  be  required  to 
take  steps  to  advise  his  patients  that  medi- 
care (or  other  federal  health  program i  will 
not  pay  or  reimburse  for  his  services  during 
the  period  of  his  Ineligibility. 

Protective  Action  and  Communication: 
Action  of  a  Commission  or  Panel  member,  or 
the  supplying  of  Information  in  carrying  out 
the  purpose  of  the  PRO  program,  would  not 
be  a  basis  for  legal  liability. 

Reimbursement  of  Expenses;  Termination 
of  Agreement:  Expyenses  of  PRO  would  be 
reimbursed  by  the  federal  government.  An 
agreement  to  establish  and  operate  a  PRO 
would  be  terminable  by  the  Secretary  If  the 
State  Medical  Society  failed  to  discharge  its 
obligations  and  responsibilities  thereunder; 
or  by  the  Medical  Society  by  giving  reason- 
able notice. 


MILITARY  HEALTH  CARE  TAKES  AN 
IMPORTANT  STEP  FORWARD 

(Mr.  RIVERS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
evening,  in  a  quiet  and  little-publicized 
ceremony  at  the  Pentagon,  Secretarj'  of 
Defense,  Melvin  Laird,  administered  the 
oath  of  offlce  as  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Health  and  Environment),  to 
Dr.  Louis  M.  Rousselot. 


Dr.  Rousselot  has  been  serving  as  a 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health 
and  Medicine. 

The  importance  of  this  occasion  to  the 
health  and  welfare  of  members  of  our 
armed  services  and  their  dependents 
carmot  be  overestimated.  Prior  lo  yes- 
terday the  Department  of  Defense  had 
kept  relegated  to  a  nonstatutory  position 
the  individual  responsible  for  the  overall 
health  needs  of  the  armed  services. 

As  a  result  of  the  insistence  of  liie 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  and 
notwithstanding  objections  from  many 
sources,  the  position  of  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  <  Health  and  Medical  > 
was  reestablished  by  law  in  last  year's 
procurement  authorization  act.  A  new 
charter  was  written  for  this  office  and 
hereafter  the  individual  occupying  the 
office  will  be  responsible  for  not  only 
health,  but  environmental  problems  af- 
fecting the  armed  services. 

Dr.  Rousselot  is  extremely  well  quali- 
fied for  the  position  to  which  he  has 
been  elevated.  He  is  an  eminent  surgeon 
and  was  professor  of  clinical  surgery  at 
New  York  University  before  coming  to 
Washington  to  succeed  Dr.  Shirley  Fisk. 
another  noted  physician.  Otiiers  who 
have  occupied  this  important  position, 
either  as  Assistant  Secretary  or  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary,  are  Dr.  Melvin  Cas- 
berg.  Dr.  Randolph  Lovelace,  Dr.  Frank 
Berry,  and  Dr.  Richard  Meiling. 

I  can  speak  for  all  members  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  when 
I  say  we  are  pleased  that  Dr.  Rousselot 
has  been  appointed  to  this  position.  We 
are  also  pleased  that  we  succeeded  in 
raising  this  position  to  a  statutory  office. 
Now  the  physicians,  dentists,  nurses,  and 
others  responsible  for  the  health  needs 
of  our  armed  services  will  have  a  cham- 
pion to  whom  they  can  turn  who  will 
serve  in  a  statutory  office  that  cannot  be 
eliminated. 

I  am  confident  that  the  wisdom  of  our 
insistence  that  the  health  needs  of  our 
armed  services  be  put  under  the  direct 
responsibility  of  an  individual  occupying 
a  statutory  office  will  prove  to  be  not  only 
a  wise  move,  but  will  also  be  of  great  as- 
sistance to  the  Surgeons  General  and  the 
various  Directors  of  the  health  services 
of  our  Armed  Forces.  Yesterday's  action 
may  also  prove  to  be  a  vital  and  Impor- 
tant step  toward  solving  many  of  the 
medical,  dental  and  nursing  problems  of 
our  armed  services,  not  the  least  of  which 
is  assured  health  care,  the  retention  of 
competent  physicians,  dentists,  nurses, 
and  all  others  whose  primary  duties  in- 
volve the  physical  and  mental  well-being 
of  our  service  personnal  and  their  de- 
pendents. 

LEGISLATION  TO  HELP  WIDOWS  OF 
SER'VICEMEN  KILLED  IN  VIET- 
NAM 

(Mr.  RIVERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  national 
columnist  published  an  article  which  was 
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printed  in  the  Washington  Post  of  July 
17,  1970,  which  told  the  tragic  story  of 
the  death  of  Sgt.  Maj.  James  H.  Palmer, 
who  was  killed  as  the  result  of  groimd 
fire  striking  his  helicopter  while  he  was 
on  a  mission  supporting  ground  troops 
in  Vietnam.  Even  though  Sergeant  Ma- 
jor Palmer  was  recommended  far  the 
Silver  Star  for  gallantry,  our  Govern- 
ment, according  to  the  coluninlst, 
'abruptly  ended  payments  to  help^keep 
his  son  in  a  special  school  for  childten 
with  learning  diflQculties."  v^ 

ThB  article  went  on  to  say  that  Mrs. 
Palmer,  who  has  two  other  children, 
"must  pay  $205  a  month  to  keep  her  15- 
year-old  son  in  a  special  school  in  Falls 
Church.  Va.  If  her  hero  husband  had 
lived,  they  would  need  to  pay  only  $65." 

The  columnist  said : 

There  are  55  other  wives  like  Mrs.  Palmer 
who  have  lost  Government  aid  for  handi- 
capped children  because  their  husbands 
were  killed  In  action. 

Unfortunately,  the  story  is  true. 

A  Member  of  the  other  body  an- 
nounced on  July  17  that  he  would  intro- 
duce a  bOl  to  correct  this  situation. 

I  would  like  to  remind  that  Member 
and  also  the  entire  membership  of  the 
House  and  Senate,  that  the  House  has 
on  two  occasions  passed  a  bill  to  correct 
this  gross  inequity:  We  first  passed  such 
a  bill  in  the  90th  Congress  on  August  1, 
1968 — only  to  have  it  die  in  the  Senate. 
In  this  session,  we  passed  H.R.  8413.  a 
similar  bill,  on  February  16,  1970,  but  as 
yet,  no  action  has  been  taken  in  the 
Senate. 

Let  me  quote  from  the  report  on  H.R. 
8413: 

SecMcn  1079(d)  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  provides  a  program  of  assistance  In  the 
case  of  dejjendents  of  a  member  of  the 
uniformed  services  who  are  moderately  or 
severely  mentally  retarded  or  who  has  a 
serious  physical  handicap.  Benefits  Include 
training,  rehabilitation,  special  education, 
and  institutional  care.  The  program  is  limited 
to  the  dependents  of  active  duty  personnel. 
Therefore,  retarded  or  handlcappsd  depend- 
ents of  personnel  in  Vietnam  would,  under 
the  present  workings  of  the  law,  lose  their 
eligibility  under  the  program  when  the  serv- 
ice member  dies  while  in  receipt  of  hostile 
fire  pay.  or  from  an  Illness  or  injury  incurred 
while  eligible  for  such  pay.  His  dependents 
would  continue  to  be  eligible  for  Iseneflts 
under  section  1079idj  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  with  the  same  cost-sharing 
arrangement,  until  eligibility  Is  otherwise 
terminated. 

It  was  only  right  that  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  report  these  bills  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  help  ease 
the  burden  of  a  widow  whose  husband 
has  made  the  supreme  sacrifice,  and  the 
Hou"e  in  its  wisdom,  and  on  two  occa- 
sions, agreed  with  your  Armed  Services 
Committee  by  unanimously  passing  such 
legislation. 


THE  C-5A— QUESTIONS  BEG  FOR 
ANSWERS— PRESUMPTIONS  BEG 
FOR  FACTS 

<Mr.  RIVERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traeous  matter.) 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
become  deeply  distressed  about  the  ripple 


effect  that  often  follows  statements  and 
charges  made  about  military  programs. 
Statements  are  sometimes  made  which, 
though  perhaps  meant  to  be  fair,  give  a 
distorted  picture  because  they  are  based 
on  incomplete  or  inaccurate  information 
or  because  those  who  do  not  have  a  deep 
knowledge  of  military  programs  arrive  at 
conclusions  which  are  not  correct.  These 
statements  and  charges  are  then  picked 
up  and  repeated  through  various  media 
and,  as  a  result,  false  ideas  gain  wide 
currency. 

I  fully  appreciate  the  right  of  every 
Member  of  Congress  to  utilize  whatever 
resources  he  may  have  available  to  sup- 
port his  position  on  a  contrversial  mat- 
ter. 

Because  of  my  concern  in  this  matter, 
I  am  going  to  take  the  time,  despite  my 
reluctance  to  get  into  personal  debate, 
to  set  the  record  straight  on  some 
charges  made  against  the  C-5A  by  the 
gentleman     from     Pennsylvania      iMr. 

MOCRHEAD). 

Back  on  December  15,  1969 — in  the 
Congressional  Record,  *^olume  115,  part 
29,  pages  39229-39231— the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  inserted  an  article 
alleging  some  25  deficiencies  existed  on 
the  C-5A  aircraft.  The  alleged  deficien- 
cies were  listed  in  brief  as  findings  by 
the  General  Accounting  OflBce.  The 
gentleman  in  question  did  say: 

This  should  not  be  considered  as  an  of- 
ficial GAO  report. 

However,  the  article  left  the  distinct 
impression  that  the  alleged  deficiencies 
were  findings  and  conclusions  of  the 
GAO  on  the  C-5A  as  a  whole.  It  was  not 
clear  from  reading  the  article  that  the 
information  supplied  was  not  a  complete 
statement  of  the  GAO,  and  it  was  not 
pointed  out,  as  the  General  Accounting 
Office  at  the  time  had  pointed  out  to  the 
gentleman,  that  GAO  "could  do  no  audit 
verification  of  the  information  with  the 
short  time  available."  It  was  also  not 
pointed  out  that  athe  findings  applied 
only  to  one  specLfre  aircraft,  the  C-5A 
No.  9. 

There  has  only  recently  come  to  my 
attention  the  report  which  was  supplied 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  back 
in  December.  Because  the  inference  Is 
so  different  if  one  reads  the  complete 
GAO  language  rather  than  the  summa- 
tions put  in  the  Record  back  in  Decem- 
ber. I  am  going  to  insert  in  the  Record 
at  this  iwint  all  of  the  list  of  25  items 
provided  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, followed  in  each  case  by  the  com- 
plete text  of  the  GAO  statement.  Quite 
frankly.  I  think  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
impression  left  by  the  Congressional 
Record  article  is  quite  different  than  that 
provided  by  the  complete  GAO  material. 

In  particular,  the  gentleman's  Insertion 
in  the  Record  failed  to  include  the  essen- 
tial qualifying  observation  of  the  GAO  in 
the  case  of  most  of  these  alleged  defi- 
ciencies to  the  effect  that  they  "were  not 
considered  a  problem."  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  of  the  25  alleged  deficiencies  listed 
by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  20 
were  characterized  by  GAO  as  not  con- 
stituting any  significant  problem. 

I  cannot  understand  why  these  brief 
observations  of  the  GAO  were  not  listed 
by  the  gentleman.  I  urge  all  Members  to 


read  and  compare  each  of  these  25  Items 
carefully  and  then  to  decide  for  them- 
selves whether  the  material  included  In 
the  Record  represents  an  adequate  effort 
to  give  Members  of  the  Congress  the 
whole  truth  on  the  issues  Involved.  As  I 
Indicated,  I  am  taking  the  trouble  to  do 
this  at  this  particular  time  because  of  the 
wide  currency  that  overstated  charges 
can  receive  If  not  answered.  The  material 
follows : 

TwTNTY-PrvK  Items  on  thk  C-5A  and 
QAO  Obskrvations 

CONOKESSIONAL  SKCOBO 

First.  The  primary  restriction  on  the  air- 
plane Is  the  result  of  the  static  wing  failure. 
It  Is  limited  to  a  maximum  of  2Q'b  stress 
which  means  the  cargo  compartment  may  not 
be  loaded  with  more  than  100,000  pounds. 

GAO    DATA 

There  is  a  primary  restriction  on  the  air- 
plane because  of  the  static  wing  failure.  Air 
Force  has  imposed  a  safety  of  flight  restric- 
tion. It's  a  supplement  to  the  Operating  Man- 
ual for  the  airplane.  The  restriction  is  that 
the  A.F.  has  to  fly  the  airplane  at  a  maximum 
of  2G  stress.  This  means  that  the  cargo  body 
cannot  be  loaded  uHth  more  than  100,000  lbs. 
of  cargo  until  the  restriction  is  lifted.  Not 
expected  to  be  lifted  at  time  first  squadron 
becomes  operational  currently  scheduled  for 
June  1970.  Lockheed  thinks  it  has  a  satis- 
factory fix.  Present  plans  are  that  the  fix  is 
to  be  incorporated  in  the  production  line  on 
A/C  #34*.  1  thru  33  to  be  retrofitted.  Not 
considered  a  problem. 

CONGRESSIONAL    RECORD 

Second.  There  has  been  a  limitation  of  load 
imposed  In  one  area  of  the  cargo  compart- 
ment because  of  pressurlzatlon  problems. 
Like  the  wing  deficiency,  this  Is  also  a  struc- 
tural problem. 

GAO    DATA 

Pressurization  vs.  cargo-load — Limits  cargo 
load  in  one  area  of  the  cargo  department. 
Structural  problem  in  this  one  area.  They  are 
currently  vjorking  on  this.  No  problem. 

CONGRESSIONAL    RECORD 

Third.  Failures  have  been  exf)erlenced  with 
the  engine  mounts.  Therefore,  restrictions 
have  been  Imposed  on  engine  throttle  limits 
and  the  plane  cannot  take  off  from  unim- 
proved runwaj's. 

CAO    DATA 

Throttle  of  Engine — This  restriction  is  re- 
lated to  a  problem  of  engine  mount  failures. 
The  restriction  limits  fuel  applied  to  the  en- 
gine. This  means  that  airplane  can't  be  flown 
from  unimproved  field.  This  could  be  a  proo- 
lem.  The  strike  at  OJS.  No  problem  now. 

CONGRESSIONAL    RECORD 

Fourth.  The  speed  of  the  craft  has  been 
limited  as  a  result  of  design  problems  within 
the  ailerons. 

GAO    DATA 

Air  Speed  Limitations — Operating  manual 
has  a  graph  of  the  aircraft  speed— has  3  zones 
(green,  yellow  <fr  Red).  Yellow  zone  is  the 
outerlimits  of  the  airplane  performance  en- 
velope. The  restriction  is  that  the  speed  can- 
not go  into  the  yellow  zone.  It  is  due  \to] 
a  design  problem  on  the  aileron.  Have  a  fix 
but  not  fully  tested.  Expect  to  be  o.k. 

CONGRESSIONAL    RECORD 

Fifth.  Problems  exist  In  the  terrain-follow- 
ing altimeter.  The  pilot  cannot  rely  on  Its 
accuracy. 

GAO    DATA 

Radar  Altimeter — There  are  a  number  of 
these  on  the  airplane.  One  of  these  altimeters 
is  a  terrain-following  altimeter.  Is  used 
when  airplane  flya  low  to  ground.  It  has 
some  technical  problems  and  pilot  cannot 
rely  on  the  altimeter.  No  problem. 
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Sixth.  The  terrain-following  radar  has  not 
been  tested  and  cannot  be  used. 

GAO    DATA 

Terrain-following  Radar  System — The  sys- 
tem is  not  completely  tested.  Don't  use  until 
tt  is  demonstrated.  No  problem. 

CONGRESSIONAL    RECORD 

Seventh.  Abnormal  stress  has  occurred 
within  the  engine  fan  blades  at  certain  speed 
settings.  These  speeds  must  be  avoided. 

GAO    DATA 

Engine  Fan  Blade  Stress  Limits — Stress  oc- 
curs at  some  specific  RPM  setting.  Engine 
should  not  be  allowed  to  stay  at  this  RPM 
for  extended  periods. 

CONGRESSIONAL    RECORD 

Eighth.  A  design  problem  in  the  pitch 
trim  flap  system  prevents  full  ojjeratlon. 

GAO    DATA 

Pitch  trim  system — There  are  3  of  these 
systems  on  the  airplane.  No  one  of  the  three 
can  be  operated  simultaneously  with  the 
others.  This  is  because  of  a  minor  design 
problem.  Not  considered  a  problem. 

CONGRESSIONAL    RECORD 

Ninth.  A  problem  exists  In  the  landing 
gear  that  prevents  the  use  of  cross-wind 
landing  capability. 

GAO    D.^TA 

Landing  Gear  Cross  Wind  Position  Sys- 
tem— This  system  permits  wheels  to  be  po- 
sitioned when  landing  in  a  cross-wind.  Has 
problems,  not  fully  tested.  May  have  impact 
on  training.  Still  can  be  landed  in  cross- 
wind  normally.  Can't  teach  pilot  on  how  to 
operate  system  right  now. 

CONGRESSIONAL   RECORD 

Tenth.  Problems  with  the  landing  gear 
prevent  the  use  of  the  "kneeling"  capabUlty 
until  a  proposed  temporary  fix  is  Incorpo- 
rated. — 

GAO    DATA 

Forward  kneeling — Restricted  use — can- 
not forward  kneel  the  plane.  Found  problem 
with  nose  landing  gear  when  plane  kneeled. 
Found  temporary  fix,  being  incorporated.  No 
problem. 
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Eleventh.  The  cargo  door  system  cannot 
be  operated  In  flight.  The  correction  to  this 
problem  has  not  yet  been  tested.  This  means 
the  plane  cannot  be  used  for  parachute 
drops  of  cargo. 

GAO    DATA 

Cargo  door  system  limits — Cannot  operate 
door  in  flight.  Have  found  correction  but  not 
tested  yet.  Don't  expect  to  use  airdrop  dur- 
ing training.  No  problem. 
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Twelfth.  The  automatic  pUot  cannot  now 
be  used,  and  as  a  result  the  pilot  must  main- 
tain manual  control  of  the  plane  at  all  times. 

CAO    DATA 

Automatic  Pilot  System — Not  to  be  used. 
Problem  may  have  been  solved,  currently 
testing,  expect  solution  will  work.  Expect  to 
lift  restriction  in  a  short  time.  No  problem. 
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Thirteenth.  Because  of  the  autopilot  prob- 
lem, the  automatic  throttles  do  not  operate 
properly. 

GAO    DATA 

Automatic  Throttles — This  is  tied  into  the 
automatic  pilot  system.  Tests  not  completed. 
Not  a  problem  area. 
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Fourteenth.  The  use  of  the  multlmode  ra- 
dar has  been  restricted. 

GAO    DATA 

AfuI«-Afode  Rfdar — Use  of  this  system  is 
restricted.  Not  yet  completely  tested.  No 
problem. 
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Fifteenth.  The  pitch  augmentation  syeitem 
is  not  operable  in  flight. 

GAO    DATA 

Pitch  Augmentation — Not  operable  in 
flight.  Has  som^  problems  in  system.  No  prob- 
lem for  training. 
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Sixteenth.  There  Is  a  problem  with  the  slat 
disconnect  drive. 

GAO    DATA 

Slat  Drive  Disconnect — //  disconnected  in 
flight,  pilot  must  land  or  go  back  to  have 
someone  connect  it  for  him.  Cannot  be  cor- 
rected during  flight.  Design  problem  and  dis- 
connection very  rare.  May  affect  training. 
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Seventeenth.  The  Inertlal  doppler  auxiliary 
computer  has  not  been  fully  developed  or 
tested. 

OAO    DATA 

Inertial  Doppler  Auxiliary  Computer — lim- 
ited use.  Not  fully  developed.  Testing  not 
completed.  No  problem. 
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Eighteenth.  Use  of  the  stall  llmlter  system 
Is  restricted. 

GAO    DATA 

Stall  Umiter  system — Use  is  restricted. 
Can't  use  the  warning  device  to  tell  when  a 
stall  is  imminent.  Is  being  improved.  No 
problem. 
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Nineteenth.  The  flight  director  computer 
has  not  been  completely  tested. 

GAO    DATA 

Flight  Director  Computer — Limited  use. 
Not  completely  tested.  No  problem. 
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Twentieth.  There  Is  a  problem  with  power 
surges  In  the  muUtmode  radar  in  switching 
from  auxiliary  to  internal  power. 

GAO    DATA  . 

Multi-Mode  Radar — When  a.irpla'ne  is  on 
ground  and  using  auxiliary  power  unit,  the 
radar  must  be  turned  off  before  switching 
to  airplane  power  to  avoid  surge  of  power. 
No  problem. 
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Twenty-first.  Then  engine  antl-lclng  de- 
vices do  not  operate  efl'ectlvely. 

GAO    DATA 

Engine  Anti-icing — The  engine  doesn't 
anti-ice  efficiently.  It  is  for  preventing  ice 
from  forming  on  the  engine.  Not  considered 
a  problem. 
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Twenty-second.  There  are  mistakes  In  oper- 
ating manuals. 

GAO    DATA 

Amplification  Emergency  Gear  Hydraulic 
System — This  is  an  operating  manual  defi- 
ciency— Doesn't  create  a  problem. 
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Twenty-third.  The  nose  landing  gear  signal 
light  does  not  work. 

OAO   DATA 

Nose  landing  gear  signal — Light  in  cockpit 
not  furvctioning/properly.  Requires  pilot  to 
inspect  nose  landing  gear.  Pilot  has  to  look 
and  see  if  gear  is  in  place  and  locked.  No 
problem. 
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Twenty-foxirth.  The  go-around  altitude 
system  has  not  been  fully  tested  and  limits 
are  placed  on  its  aU-wsather  landing  oap«- 
blimes. 

OAO    DATA 

Oo  Around  Altitude  Subtystem — This  is 
part  of  the  all-weather  landing  system.  Has 
not  been  fully  tested.  Not  used  to  fullest 
limits  of  its  capabilities. 
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Twenty-fifth.  And  finally,  the  automatic 
llferaft  release  does  not  work. 


GAO    DATA 


Automatic  Life  Raft  Release — Raft  would 
have  to  be  released  manually.  Don't  expect 
[it]  to  be  used  in  training  program.  No 
problem. 


MILITARY  SPENDING  REPORT  OP 
THE  MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS  FOR 
PEACE  THROUGH  LAW 

(Mr.  MOORHEAD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
that  the  hucksters  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  not  only  have  outdone  them- 
selves but  have  acted  irresponsibly  with 
regard  to  our  national  security. 

On  July  16,  1970,  Mr.  Jerry  W.  Fried- 
helm,  a  deputy  In  the  public  information 
office,  announced  at  a  routine  press  brief- 
ing that  the  military  spending  report  of 
the  Members  of  Congress  for  peace 
through  law  contained  secret  informa- 
tion. I  would  charge  that  this  statement 
of  Mr.  Friedheim — if  his  information  is 
correct — is  a  severe  breach  of  national 
security. 

The  congressional  staff  study  was  pre- 
pared using  only  information  from  pub- 
lic sources.  Admittedly,  even  public 
sources  occasionally  print  classified  In- 
formation. If  there  were  any  published 
material  the  republication  of  which  In  a 
congressional  study  would  Involve  na- 
tional security,  strong,  quiet  steps  should 
have  been  taken  to  delete  it.  Instead.  Mr. 
Friedheim  called  attention  to  the  classi- 
fied Information,  if  it  truly  is  classified, 
by  announcing  it  in  a  press  conference. 

If  the  Soviet  intelligence  network  had 
failed  to  read  the  New  York  Times  and 
the  relevant  trade  journals — now  they 
know  the  straight  dope  from  Mr.  Fried- 
helm. 

His  lack  of  judgment  is  appalling.  He 
seems  motivated  more  to  intimidate  the 
Congress  than  to  protect  the  basic  secu- 
rity of  the  country.  I  for  one  do  not  take 
this  matter  lightly  and  thlRk  that  it 
would  be  appropriate  for  Mr.  Friedheim 
to  resign  immediately. 

I  also  deplore  the  casual  way  in  which 
this  whole  matter  was  handled  by  the 
Pentagon.  Matters  concerning  the  na- 
tional security  should  be  given  top  pri- 
ority attention.  If,  Indeed,  the  Pentagon 
felt  that  there  was  Information  In  the  re- 
port that  would  compromise  the  Nation's 
security,  strong  measures  should  have 
been  taken  to  prevent  the  distribution 
of  the  material  rather  than  using  it  for 
propaganda  purposes. 

Let  me  tell  you  how  long  the  Penta- 
gon knew  about  this  report  and  Its  con- 
tents. In  early  June,  one  of  the  few 
preliminary  draft  cc^les  of  this  report 
in  existence  turned  up  In  the  Pentagon 
security  group. 

After  this  report  had  been  thoroughly 
reviewed  by  the  supersleuths  In  the 
Pentagon  who  ostensibly  think  constant- 
ly of  the  Nation's  security,  copies  were 
sent  to  selected  members  of  the  House 
and  Senate  Armed  Services  Committees 
on  June  20.  It  was  not  double  wrapped 
in  accordance  with  security  regulations, 
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and  there  was  no  notification  made  to 
these  members  that  the  Pentagon  had 
submitted  them  classified  information. 
If  the  report  contained  this,  handling  it 
constituted  serious  breach  of  security  on, 
the  part  of  the  Pentagon. 

It  was  not  imtil  July  8,  almost  3  weeks 
later  that  Rjchard  Capen,  Assistant  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Legislative 
Affairs  almost  casually  sent  a  letter  to 
Senator  Hatfield  indicating  that  there 
was  classified  information  included  in 
the  report  and  that  they  would  await  the 
Senator's  instructions  on  how  to  deal 
with  these  problems. 

I  charge  that  this  is  an  irresponsible 
manner  in  which  to  handle  a  situation 
if  it  were  critical  to  the  national  security. 

Why  was  a  letter  to  Senator  Hat- 
riELD — pointing  out  the  existence  of  clas- 
sified information — sent  to  an  office  in 
which  the  staff  person  who  received  it 
did  not  have  a  security  clearance? 

Why  was  Senator  Hatfield  not  con- 
tacted personally  by  an  ofiicial  of  the 
Pentagon's  security  group  who  could 
identify  the  classified  portions?  The  staff 
person  who  wrote  the  section  in  question 
could  have  been  contacted  and  the  ques- 
tionable information  could  have  been 
deleted  immediately.  There  were  limited 
copies  at  that  time  and  the  probability 
wa^  high  that  all  of  them  could  have 
been  located  and  changed. 

U  the  draft  was  reviewed  in  mid- June — 
why  did  it  take  the  Pentagon  3  weeks 
to  contact  Senator  Hatfield? 

Regulations  affecting  the  Nation's  se- 
curity are  not  political  playthings  to  be 
bent  and  twisted  at  will.  When  these 
regulations  are  misused  as  in  tfiis  case 
and  when  the^cloak  of  security  is  spread 
over  purely  public  information  in  at- 
tempts to  intimidate  Members  of  Con- 
gress— then  the  proper  use  of  security 
is  weakened.  Such  abuse  unfortimately 
has  led  to  an  increasing  lack  of  credibility 
in  our  whole  security  system.  This  is  in- 
tolerable. 

I  suspect  that  the  security  question 
has  again  been  grossly  abused  in  this 
case — that  this  whole  question  was 
raised  in  an  attempt  to  discredit  this  re- 
port and  to  discourage  future  efforts  by 
the  Congress  to  become  informed  on  mil- 
itary questions  and  to  arrive  at  some 
sort  of  independent  judgment. 

I  have  made  a  number  of  calls  to  Mr. 
Friedheim  and  Mr.  Capen  to  ask  them 
to  identify  to  me  privately  those  sections 
of  the  report  that  contain  classified  ma- 
terial and  I  assured  them  that  we  could 
cite  public  sources  of  the  information.  It 
has  been  a  full  week  now  since  their 
charge  and  my  first  call,  and  they  have 
yei  to  come  forth  with  an  itemized  list 
of  violations.  According  to  people  who  are 
familiar  with  security  reviews  it  would 
take  a  maximum  of  8  hours  to  review  our 
military  spending  report.  So  where  is  the 
Pentagon  with  their  specifics? 

Unless  Mr.  Capen  can  immediately 
come  forward  and  justify  his  handling  of 
this  case  he  should  resign  immediately. 

This  Is  not  the  first  time  that  I  have 
encountered  the  misuse  of  security  clas- 
sification In  the  past  year  to  intimidate 
and  hopefully  silence  criticisms  on  na- 
tional issues. 

The  case  of^.  E.  Fitzgerald,  the  de- 


posed Air  Force  cost  expert,  who  was 
fired  by  the  Pentagon  as  a  result  of  his 
testimony  before  Congress,  is  probably 
the  most  serious  case  in  point.  In  the 
spring  of  1969,  after  Fitzgerald's  testi- 
mony on  the  C-5A  cost  overruns,  Mr. 
Seamans.  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  told 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
that  Fitzgerald  had  passed  confidential 
documents  to  Members  of  Congress.  This 
was  a  wholly  unsubstantiated  and  false 
charge  as  admitted  later  by  Seamans 
himself — but  was  never  changed  in  the 
public  record  of  that  hearing.  Seven 
months  later  in  testimony  before  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  he  told  me 
that  he  was  sorry — that  the  charge  was 
false.  This  is  a  serious  charge  to  make 
against  a  person  and  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  pass  lightly.  Seamans  had  four 
months  in  which  to  change  the  record 
or  at  least  to  make  a  public  statement 
setting  the  record  straight — he  never  did. 

The  major  point  is  that  the  Air  Force 
used  a  completely  false  "security"  viola- 
tion charge  in  an  effort  to  discredit  Fitz- 
gerald's accurate  and  honest  testimony. 
Moreover,  this  uncoiTscionable  tactic 
worked,  at  least  with  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  Following  Seaman's  false 
charge  the  members  of  the  committee 
exhorted  Seamans  to  fire  Fitzgerald — 
less  than  6  months  later,  Seamans  an- 
nounced that  A.  E.  Fitzgerald's  job  had 
been  abolished. 

Once  again,  the  Defense  Department 
is  dragging  out  the  red  herring  of  secu- 
rity in  order  to  avoid  and  obscure  the 
real  issues.  Once  again,  ad  hominem  is 
substituted  for  logic.  Once  again,  the 
taxpayer  is  being  bewildered  by  a  smoke 
screen  of  phony  security  charges.  The 
Pentagon's  true  purpose  is,  I  believe,  to 
scare  off  faint-hearted  economy  advo- 
cates. 

Well,  I  have  news  for  the  Pentagon. 
At  least  some  advocates  of  economy  and 
truth  in  Government  are  not  going  to  be 
scared  off. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  made 
very  serious  charges.  Here  and  now,  I 
challenge  them  to  produce  facts  to  back 
up  their  charges.  If  the  Department  of 
Defense  can  prove  their  charges  let  them 
to  so,  and  bring  appropriate  legal  ac- 
tion. If  Members  of  this  body  who  have 
supported  the  Pentagon's  charges  can 
back  up  their  accusations,  let  them  do 
so. 

At  this  point,  I  will  yield  time  to  any 
Member  who  wishes  to  present  specifics 
to  back  up  the  Pentagon's  charges — I  will 
be  prepared  to  answer  these  charges  in 
the  Record  tomorrow. 

If  the  Pentagon's  charges  cannot  be 
proved,  I  suggest  that  some  high-level 
resignations  are  in  order.  In  particular, 
I  suggest  that  Mr.  Friedheim  and  Mr. 
Capen  should  resign  forthwith. 

They  appear  to  be  guilty  of  breaches 
of  security.  If  the  material  contained  in 
the  staff  study,  in  fact,  was  not  classi- 
fied then  these  gentlemen  have  violated 
security  regulations,  for  it  is  a  breach 
of  regulations  to  knowingly  classify  in- 
formation-4hat  is  not  classified.  If  the 
material  is  classified,  then  it  was  not 
transmitted  in  accordance  with  security 
regulations.  In  either  case  security  regu- 
lations have  been  broken. 


There  appears  to  be  an  emerging  pat- 
tern whereby  the  Pentagon  through  the 
abuse  of  security  regulations  more  and 
more  seeks  to  discredit,  intimidate,  and 
silence  dissent. 

This  my  colleagues  is  doubly  danger- 
ous. It  harms  those  who  would  oppose 
the  Pentagon,  and  it  stifles  criticism  and 
free  exchange  so  necessary  to  our  form 
of  Government.  Equally  important,  it 
demeans  and  therefore  weakens  true 
national  security.  The  enemy  of  this 
Nation  lies  outside  the  country,  it  is  not 
our  citizens  within. 

Those  who  abuse  security  regulations, 
and  misuse  them  ultimately  compromise 
the  Nation's  security.  For  these  reasons, 
Mr.  Friedheim  and  Mr.  Capen  should  be 
called  upon  to  resign  on  the  basis  that 
they  have  exercised  extremely  poor  judg- 
ment in  this  case. 


IMPORTATION  OF  BEEF 

I  Mr.  BERRY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.)    • 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  over  a 
year  and  increasingly  during  the  past  6 
months,  we  have  read  in  our  national 
news  media  and  heard  from  a  well  orga- 
laized  and  foreign  financed  lobby  of  the 
need  for  increased  importation  of  beef 
into  the  United  States. 

This  is,  I  contend,  a  malign  proposal 
which  would  bring  catastrophic  results  to 
our  domestic  cattle  producer.  Before  the 
administration  or  Congress  makes  any 
further  hasty  and  unqualified  decisions 
with  regard  to  the  abolition  of  our  pres- 
ent quota  system,  I  think  we  should  take 
an  indepth  look  into  the  plight  of  the 
cattle  producer  and  his  importance  to 
our  entire  Nation. 

The  production  of  beef  in  the  United 
States  is  big  business.  It  is  the  largest 
of  the  agriculture  industries  and  In  1969 
had  total  sales  of  $20  billion  or  27  per- 
cent of  the  total  farm  sales.  Let  me  point 
out  at  this  time  that  the  cattle  industi-y 
receives  not  the  first  penny  of  Federal 
subsidies — a  unique  accomplishment  in 
these  times. 

Beef  is  important  to  the  economy  of  all 
50  States.  There  is  some  form  of  cattle 
production  in  all  States.  In  several  States 
beef  accounts  for  60  to  70  percent  of  the 
total  farm  sales.  In  eight  others  it 
amounts  to  more  than  50  percent  and 
in  34  States  more  than  10  percent. 
Thirty-five  States  at  the  present  have 
more  than  1  million  head  of  cattle. 

In  1969  there  were  over  10  million 
farm  employees  with  a  large  percentage 
of  them  being  directly  on  indirectly  in- 
volved in  the  production  of  beef  by  way 
of  the  beef  Industries  consumption  of 
grain — of  which  it  is  the  largest  single 
consimier. 

To  the  consumer,  beef  is  the  largest 
single  item  in  the  weekly  grocery  basket. 
It  is  little  wonder  that  the  housewife 
feels  she  has  a  vested  concern  in  the 
price  of  beef. 

Domestic  production,  we  see,  does  have 
an  important  role  in  the  economy  of  our 
Nation.  A  prosperous  beef  Industry  Is  a 
necessity  if  we  are  to  maintain  a  healthy 
farm  picture.  History  has  shown  us  that 
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prosperity  on  the  farm  is  an  indication  of 
the  well-being  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

The  situation  facing  the  cattle  indus- 
try today  is  pxire  and  simply  one  of  their 
existence  being  threatened  by  increas- 
ing amounts  of  beef  imports  which  are 
serving  to  disrupt  the  domestic  market. 
The  question  facing  us  is  whether  as 
responsible  legislators  we  will  sacrifice- 
our  domestic  producers  to  satisfy  the  ex- 
pansion desires  of  the  foreign  exporters 
M  beef  or  whether  we  will  take  action  to 
p?otect  our  farmers  here  at  home. 

The  problem  is  not  a  new  one.  It  has 
been  with  us  for  a  number  of  years.  By 
1958  it  had  reached  serious  proportions 
vdth  the  rate  of  Imports  Increasing  near- 
ly three  times  over  the  previous  year 
from  249.447  miUlon  pounds  to  636.397 
million  pounds.  By  1963  imports  of  beef 
had  skyrocketed  to  1,032  million  pounds 
and  in  1964  hit  a  peak  of  1,185  million 
pounds.  This  latter  figure  Is  equal  to  the 
combined  cattle  production  In  South 
Dakota,  North  Dakota,  Idaho,  Montana, 
and  Wyomingr-for  that  year.  These  are 
the  States  thttjne  usually  consider  to  be 
at  the  heart  o^ur  domestic  beef  produc- 
tion. Comparmg  population  growth  to  in- 
crease In  beef  Imports  In  the  years  be- 
tween 1957  and  1964,  we  see  that  while 
population  rose  slightly  over  6  percent 
the  rate  of  increase  of  cattle  imports  was 
nearly  500  percent.' 

The  cause  for  this  sudden  and  serious 
Increase  is  twofold.  The  European  Com- 
mon Market  In  the  early  1960's  Imposed 
stringent  restrictions  on  beef  imports 
from  nonmember  nations.  At  present 
they  have  tariffs  of  58  to  118  percent  ad 
valorem  on  cattle  while  the  United  States 
maintains  a  3-cent  per  pound  or  11  per- 
cent. This  is  47  percent  less  than  the 
smallest  Common  Market  equivalent. 

This  action  by  our  EJuropean  allies 
forced  nations  like  Australia,  whose  beef 
imports  account  for  50  percent  of  its 
total  exports,  to  find  another  market. 
The  United  States  because  of  its  large  de- 
mand and  high  pilces  was  the  natural 
substitute.  The  United  States  at  this  time 
had  few  tariff  restrictions  and  was  thus 
readily  available  for  foreign  imports. 

The  second  reason  for  the  notable  in- 
crease in  these  7  years  was  the  technical 
advancements  in  refrigeration  and  the 
faster  and  more  efficient  means  of  trans- 
portation. This  is  why  in  the  years  be- 
tween 1957  and  1964  beef  importation 
into  the  United  States  rose  five  times 
what  it  had  previously  been.  The  con- 
tinued existence  of  large  numbers  of  our 
domestic  producers  was  in  doubt. 

The  domestic  market  was  flooded  and 
we  had  a  full  fledge  crisis  on  our  hands. 
The  market  for  steers  crashed  with  the 
result  being  that  large  numbers  of  cattle- 
men were  forced  out  of  business.  In  the 
fall  of  1962  choice  steers  were  selling 
for  slightly  over  $30  per  himdredweight. 
By  January  the  price  had  fallen  to  $27.27 
and  in  May  of  1964  hit  rock  bottom  with 
a  $20.50  price.  This  is  a  decline  of  $10 
''in  a  period  of  less  than  24  months.  I  ask 
you  how  many  other  industries  have  been 
accorded  such  ill  treatment  and  have 
continued  to  strive  to  exist.     ^ 

The  cattle  Industry  was  in  serious 
trouble.  Gross  cash  income  fell  $350  mil- 
lion while  the  total  farm  income  dropped 


$700  million.  The  farm  parity  ratio 
dropped  to  a  75  percent  figure  in  April 
of  1964.  This  was  the  lowest  level  since 
the  depression  years  of  the  1930's. 

The  increase  in  Imports  to  11  percent 
of  our  total  production  of  beef  had 
brought  a  chaotic  state  of  affairs  to  the 
cattle  farm.  Foreign  beef  accounted  for 
more  than  1  month  of  our  total  domestic 
production  or  4.1  miUlon  head  of  beef 
at  800  pounds  in  1964. 

The  entire  economy  felt  the  backlash 
of  this  disaster  on  our  cattle  farms.  The 
sale  of  farm  equipment,  trucks,  cars, 
grain,  and  other  related  products  suffered 
with  resulting  drops  in  sales  of  10  to  50 
percent.  This  was  not  a  regional  crisis  or 
one  affecting  only  a  minority  of  our  pop- 
ulation. It  was  of  national  concern  and 
affected  the  pocketbooks  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. , 

Senator  Hruska  made  a  vain  attempt 
during  these  crisis  months  to  amend  the 
Wheat-Cotton  Act  of  1964  with  a  pro- 
posal to  establish  an  effective  quota  on 
beef  imports.  This  measure  that  would 
have  been  the  saving  grace  for  a  num- 
ber of  beef  producers  and  a  great  boost 
to  all  others  failed  in  the  Senate  by  two 
votes — 44  to  46. 

Later  in  that  year  a  compromise 
measure  was  passed.  This  "milk-toast 
substitute"  was  offered  by  Senators 
Mansfield  and  McGovern  and  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Democratic  administra- 
tion of  Lyndon  Johnson.  It  did  nothing 
but  to  temporarily  relieve  the  problem 
and  is  the  primary  reason  why  now,  6 
years  later,  we  are  faced  with  another 
crisis  situation.  If  the  Hruska  bill  had 
become  law,  many  of  today's  problems 
would  have  been  prevented. 

The  1964  legislation  serves  to  limit 
certain  quantities  of  foreign  meat — fresh, 
chilled,  and  frozen  beef,  veal,  and  mut- 
ton. The  base  quota  for  beef  imports  was 
set  at  725,400,000  pounds.  This  was  the 
average  for  the  years  between  1959  and 
1963.  May  I  point  out  at  this  time  that  a 
large  percentage  of  our  present  problem 
has  stemmed  from  this  base  figure  which 
in  its  conception  was  made  to  include  the 
tragic  year  of  1964  which  saw  imports 
rise  to  crisis  proportions.  Because  of  this, 
the  base  quota  in  all  following  years  has 
been  out  of  line  with  the  real  situation. 

The  United  States,  as  always,  willing 
to  satisfy  the  foreign  producer,^ had  built 
into  this  law  a  figure  that  has  allowed 
foreign  imports  to  increase  yearly  at  a 
rate  equal  to  our  domestic  production 
increase.  Because  of  this  figure,  allowing 
our  overseas  competition  to  share  in 
our  growing  market,  from  1965  to  1969, 
imports  have  increased  from  848.7  mil- 
lion pounds  to  998.8  million  pounds,  an 
increase  of  27  percent. 

In  addition  the  Mansfleld-McGovern 
bUl  provided  a  10  percent  override  to 
exist.  This  trigger  figure,  10  percent 
above  the  established  quota  figure,  had 
to  be  reached  for  the  quota  to  be  imple- 
mented. I  ask  you  what  was  the  purpose 
in  establishing  a  quota  at  all,  if  we  are 
going  to  allow  foreign  competition  to  ex- 
ceed their  allowed  imports  by  10  percent 
year  after  year.  This  has  been  just  an- 
other loophole  in  the  1964  legislation 
which  has  put  additional  hardships  on 
our  domestic  producers. 


In  1968  and  every  year  since,  all  over- 
seas nations  exporting  beef  into  the 
United  States  agreed  to  a  self-restraint 
program  which  would  put  total  imports 
slightly  below  the  trigger  figure  of  110 
percent.  In  1970  this  large  figure  was 
to  be  1,098.7  million  poimds.  This  is  62.6 
million  pounds  above  the  established 
figure  or  6  percent  of  the  total  imports. 

In  recent  years  the  beef  producing  na- 
tions of  the  world  have  gone  to  long 
lengths  to  circumvent  these  agreements 
and  their  restrictions.  These  nations  ap- 
parently feel  as  though  they  deserve  a 
larger  share  of  the  American  market  and 
are  willing  to  disavow  their  agreements  to 
secure  increased  profits  from  the 
market. 

The  profits  from  exporting  beef  to 
America  cannot  be  imdervalued.  For 
example,  Australia,  the  largest  exporter 
of  beef  to  the  United  States,  yearly  re- 
ceives over  one-quarter  of  a  billion  dol- 
lars from  these  exports. 

Australia  and  other  nations  have  de- 
vised a  transshipment  plan  to  get  this  in- 
creased share  in  the  American  market. 
Tills  is  a  method  of  using  a  third  nation 
to  actually  ship  the  beef  into  the  United 
States  while  in  actuality  it  has  originated 
in  a  second  nation — usually  one  of  the 
large  beef  export  nations.  This  allows 
beef  to  enter  the  United  States  under  a 
third  nation's  quota  and  not  be  counted 
against  the  quota  of  the  country  of 
origin. 

May  I  commend  President  Nixon  and 
Secretary  Hardin  for  their  recent  actions 
to  curb  this  illegal  method  of  importa- 
tion. 

In  1970  this  problem  has  again  reached 
crisis  proportions.  The  1964  legislation 
hsis  finally  been  exposed  for  its  many 
loopholes.  During  the  first  4  months  of 
this  year  beef  imports  have  totaled  425.9 
million  pounds  or  40.1  percent  of  the  total 
quota  for  the  year.  This  can  be  compared 
to  318.4  million  pounds  in  1969  and 
295.8  million  pounds  for  1968  during  the 
same  time  period. 

If  foreign  shipments  continue  at  the 
same  rate  they  have  established  during 
the  first  quarter  of  this  year,  they  will  ex- 
ceed the  110  percent  level  in  10  months 
or  by  the  end  of  September. 

It  is  apparent  through  the  actions  of 
these  exporting  nations,  specifically  their 
rapid  shipments,  that  they  feel  the 
United  States  is  prepared  to  give  them  a 
larger  part  of  our  market  by  either  not 
Imposing  the  quota  or  when  the  trigger 
figure  is  reached  revising  it  or  totally 
disregarding  it. 

The  beef  situation  here  at  home  has 
been  complicated  further  by  Its  becoming 
the  whipping  post  for  the  gripes  of  the 
consumer.  A  congressional  subcommittee 
of  this  body  recently  proposed  that  the 
Federal  Government  set  up  another  of  Its 
commissions  to  determine  the  amoimt  of 
beef  needed  and  to  then  balance  foreign 
imports  with  domestic  production.  The 
Commission  is  to  be  composed  of  six 
Members  of  the  Senate,  six  Members  of 
the  House,  and  six  appointees  of  the 
President.  Not  a  single  provision  Is  made 
for  representation  of  the  cattle  industry 
on  this  Commission  which  is  to  determine 
Its  future.  I  contend  that  this  would  be 
unlawful  Government  control  of  an  in- 
dustry, and  of  an  industry  that  has  been 
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able  to  and  wUl  continue  to  be  able  to 
manage  its  own  affairs  in  an  effective 
manner  without  outside  interference. 

The  mayor  of  our  largest  city  has  called 
for  unlimited  imports  of  beef  into  our 
Nation.  He  argued  that  the  ccwisumer 
was  unable  to  pay  the  high  prices  for 
beef  and  that  a  policy  of  free  trade  with 
regard  to  beef  would  be  the  solution  to 
the  situation  and  give  the  housewife 
needed  added  savings. 

Once  again  the  cattle  industry  has  be- 
come the  scapegoat  for  politicans  search- 
ing for  the  support  of  the  urban  family 
with  total  disregard  for  the  livelihood  of 
our  rural  producers. 

If  these  men  for  one  moment  would 
consider  what  their  pragmatic  proposals 
would  do  to  the  cattle  producer  and 
eventually  to  the  consumer  they  would 
have  reservations,  I  am  sure. 

Let  us  look  at  the  price  of  beef  during 
the  past  two  decades  and  see  Just  how 
much  the  cattle  industry  has  profited 
from  our  booming  economy.  In  1964  the 
average  hourly  wage  for  the  manufactur- 
ing Industry  was  $1.78  while  in  April  of 
this  year  it  had  slcyrocketed  to  $338,  or 
almost  doubled.  Since  1960  consumer 
services  other  than  rent  have  risen  46.3 
percent,  per  capita  disposable  income  is 
up  63  percent,  the  cost  of  all  food  has 
increased  29.6  percent  yet  the  price  of 
retail  meat  has  Increased  only  20.7  per 
cent  and  only  a  small  portion  of  that  has 
gone  to  the  cattle  producer. 

In  1950  the  price  of  cattle  was  $29.28 
per  100  pounds  for  choice  steers.  This 
year  1970,  two  decades  later,  the  price 
has  taken  a  phenominal  3  percent  in- 
crease to  $30.52.  If  we  use  the  current 
dollar,  with  it  being  in  1970  worth  only 
60  cents  of  the  1950  dollar,  we  see  that 
the  figure  would  fall  to  $18.31. 

It  Is  thus  obvious  that  the  cattle  pro- 
ducer has  not  profited  from  our  bounti- 
ful economy.  Of  the  20.7  percent  increase 
in  meat  prices  he  has  received  only  3  per 
cent.  The  remaining  17.7  percent  has 
gone  to  the  meat  packer  and  the  retail 
market,  much  of  which  has  been  eaten  up 
by  wage  increases. 

Yet  the  mayor  of  New  York  proposes 
that  we  increase  beef  imports.  I  will  grant 
that  for  a  time  the  prices  of  beef  would 
be  lower  but  this  would  be  the  result 
of  over  supply.  In  the  long  run  great  in- 
creases would  be  shown.  Because  of  the 
foreign  competition,  domestic  producers 
would  be  driven  out  of  business  and 
America  would  then  become  dependent 
on  foreign  suppliers  who  would  undoubt- 
edly force  prices  to  skyrocket  to  a  figure 
they  felt  was  the  highest  American  con- 
sumers would  pay.  How  c«m  we  expect 
American  Industries  to  compete  with 
their  oversesis  counterparts  which  often 
pay  hourly  wages  of  less  than  30  cents? 
How  can  we  permit  the  American  house- 
wife to  become  totilly  dependent  on  for- 
eign cattle  production  for  her  dinner 
table? 

A  second  argument  for  the  Increase  in 
imports  is  the  fear  that  the  domestic 
market  cannot  meet  added  demands  for 
beef  in  the  coming  years. 

In  1969  red  meat  consumption  was  182 
pounds  per  person,  or  the  fifth  largest  in 
the  world.  Of  this  182-iK)iuids,  110.7 
pounds  were  beef.  This  is  an  increase  of 


25.7  pounds  over  the  1960  figure.  To  the 
average  American  beef  is  an  important 
part  of  his  daily  food  consimiptlon,  we 
see. 

Increased  production  of  beef  comes 
from  three  sources:  First,  increasing  the 
nimiber  of  feed  cattle  through  the  reduc- 
tion in  slaughtering  of  calves,  second,  re- 
duction in  slaughter  of  nonfed  steers  and 
heifers  and,  third,  increased  production 
of  cattle  from  birth. 

In  the  area  of  increased  production 
through  decreased  slaughter  of  calves, 
since  1950  the  rate  has  fallen  50  percent. 
The  slaughter  of  nonfed  cattle  has 
dropped  from  5,664,000  to  3.033,000  head. 
In  the  increased  production  from  birth, 
in  1969  there  were  330,000  additional 
head  and  In  1970  there  will  be  an  esti- 
mated additional  1  million  by  the  end  of 
the  year.  This  is  the  first  significant 
change  in  cattle  population  in  the  last  6 
years.  The  cattlemen  of  American  are  in- 
terested in  meeting  the  additional  de- 
mand for  beef  and  are  actively  working 
to  do  so. 

For  a  moment  let  us  look  at  what  the 
USDA  estimates  our  needs  to  be  in  the 
next  5  years.  By  1975  they  estimate  we 
should  need  25.8  billion  pounds  of  beef 
for  consumption.  This  is  computed  using 
the  estimates  of  population  growth  of  1.1 
percent  per  annum  and  the  estimate  of 
added  increase  in  beef  consimiption  of  1 
percent  per  year. 

This  would  be  an  additional  4  million 
head  of  cattle  in  addition  to  our  present 
110  million.  We  now  have  over  IV2  mil- 
lion beef  producers  and  if  during  the 
next  5  years,  each  would  Increase  their 
herds  by  three  cows,  we  will  meet  the 
additional  demands.  If  we  give  the  cattle 
ranchers  a  reasonable  price  incentive  and 
assurance  of  their  future,  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  they  cannot  meet  the  need  for  4 
million  more  head  of  cattle. 

The  price  of  beef  is  not  unreasonable 
when  one  considers  the  larger  extents 
that  all  other  consumer  goods  and  serv- 
ices have  increased.  The  cattle  industry, 
I  have  pointed  out,  can  meet  the  domestic 
demand  of  the  future.  I  ask  you  why  then 
should  we  give  the  foreign  producers  an 
increased  share  in  the  American  market 
when  our  domestic  industiy  can  meet  the 
demands  put  on  it? 

In  the  past  2  years  the  quota  law  and 
related  agreements  have  worked  to  at 
least  a  somewhat  effective  control  of  beef 
imports.  They  have  served  to  stabilize  the 
volume  of  imports  and  have  given  the 
American  farmer  some  assurance  of  what 
the  market  will  be  like.  On  the  other 
hand  they  have  give  the  foreign  producer 
a  fair  share  of  the  American  market. 

The  developments  of  1970  have  forced 
us  to  now  consider  amendments  to  the 
present  law — Public  Law  88-482  to  pro- 
tect our  own  cattlemen.  They  can  not 
endure  another  crisis  like  the  one  in 
1963-64.  The  time  is  liow  to  enact  legis- 
lation to  come  to  the  aid  of  our  cattle 
producers. 

Under  HJl.  9407,  my  bill,  and  related 
bills,  a  quarterly  quota  on  imports  would 
be  established.  This  would  make  fluctu- 
ations such  as  those  that  occurred  in  the 
first  quarter  of  this  year  impossible.  It 
would  give  the  American  beef  producer 
an  accurate  estimafe  of  what  he  could 


expect  the  market  to  be  like  in  a  par- 
ticular month. 

This  legislation  would  abolish  the  10 
percent  trigger  figiure.  Why  should  we 
allow  imports  to  reach  a  level  of  10  per- 
cent above  the  quota  figure  before  the 
quota  is  put  into  effect.  It  would  extend 
the  quota  to  Include  fresh,  chilled,  or 
frozen  meat  of  lamb,  swine,  all  beef  and 
pork  sausage  and  prepared  and  preserved 
pork,  beef,  and  veal. 

It  would  maintain  the  base  figure  at 
725,800,000  pounds  but  in  doing  so  would 
eliminate  the  growth  formula  which  has 
allowed  imports  to  reach  998,000,000 
pounds  in  1969. 

This  bUl  would  change  the  mechanism 
which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  to 
use  to  establish  the  volume  of  imports. 
These  levels  in  the  future  would  be  set 
according  to  recorded  levels  of  imports 
with  the  quota  being  then  imposed  on 
the  actual  level  of  imports  and  not  the 
Secretary's  estimate. 

Finally  the  bill  would  provide  that  all 
offshore  purchases  of  beef,  veal,  lamb, 
pork,  and  mutton  be  included  under  the 
quota  of  the  country  of  origin.  This 
would  include  all  purchases  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  our  troops  at 
home  and  abroad. 

Congress  must  take  action  now  to  pro- 
tect our  cattle  farmers.  The  recent  ac- 
tions by  the  President  have  helped  the 
situation  but  they  have  hardly  eliminat- 
ed them. 

It  is  now  up  to  each  of  us  to  take  ac- 
tions to  protect  this  very  valuable  area 
of  American  production  before  time  nms 
out. 

Abraham  Lincoln  once  related  that: 

He  hadn't  learned  much  about  economics 
and  especially  foreign  trade  but  I  do  know 
that  If  we  use  American  steel  to  make  rail- 
road ties,  we  have  the  money  and  the  ties; 
whereas  If  we  bought  the  ties  from  a  for- 
eign mill  we  don't  have  the  money. 

In  this  session  of  Congress  when  we 
are  considering  all  types  of  tariff  re- 
strictions, let  us  keep  these  words  of  our 
16th  President  in  mind.  Let  us  never  for- 
get that  the  purpose  of  our  Federal  Oov- 
emment  is  to  serve  the  people  of  the 
United  States  first  and  foremost.  This 
Is  not  to  say  that  we  should  follow  a 
policy  of  protectionism  and  isolate  our- 
selves from  the  rest  of  the  world.  We 
all  know  that  foreign  imports  and  our 
own  exports  are  valuable  parts  of  our 
economy.  But  when  foreign  imports  en- 
danger the  livelihood  of  our  own  domes- 
tic producers,  as  has  been  the  case  with 
the  beef  industry.  It  is  time  for  positive 
preventive  steps  to  be  taken. 


GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY  OF  BROAD- 
CASTING IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

(Mr.  TIERNAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcord  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  1970  is 
the  golden  anniversary  of  broadcasting 
in  the  United  States.  A  current  radio 
commercial  claims  50  years  of  great  ac- 
complishments by  broadcasters,  and 
"The  best  is  yet  to  come."  That  state- 
ment holds  true  for  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  broadcasters  in  America,  but 
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there  are  others  who  fall  so  far  short  of 
greatness  that  they  cast  a  blot  on  the 
record  of  the  entire  broadcasting  indus- 
try. I  believe  we  have  an  example  of  just 
such  a  station's  performance  before  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  at 
the  present  time. 

Radio  Station  KTRG  in  Honolulu,, 
Hawaii,  has  been  cited  for  26  alleged 
violations  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934.  It  Is  on  open  record  that  the  FCC 
has  received  numerous  and  continuous 
complaints  of  a  serious  and  substantial 
nature  concerning  the  operation  of 
KTRG.  When  one  looks  further  into  the 
"complaints,"  it  is  clear  that  the  record 
of  KTRG  Is  shocking.  If  the  26  allega- 
tions submitted  by  the  Chief  of  the  FCC's 
Hearing  Division  are  true,  then  surely 
this  license  should  be  revoked  immedi- 
ately. 

KTRG  is  accused  of:  utilizing  access 
£0  the  public  airways  to  obtain  money 
from  members  of  the  Japanese  com- 
munity with  threats  that  otherwise  their 
character  will  be  defamed  over  the  sta- 
tion's facilities;  violations  of  the  per- 
sonal attack  rules;  violation  of  the  fair- 
ness doctrine;  and  the  use  of  the  broad- 
cast facilities  for  personal  benefit — that 
Is,  the  advancement  of  the  campaign  for 
Governor  of  Hawaii  by  KTRG's  presi- 
dent, David  Watumul.  Add  to  these 
breaches  of  duty  the  allegations  that 
KTRG  apparently  staged  the  shutdown 
of  the  station  In  order  to  spur  Its  listen- 
ers into  a  massive  letterwrltlng  campaign 
to  the  FCC  urging  quick  renewal  of  their 
license,  and  we  have  a  case  of  monu- 
mental misuse  of  the  public  airways. 

In  the  bill  of  particulars  published  by 
the  FCC  It  Is  further  noted  that  KTRG 
employed  a  man  who  used  filthy  Japa- 
nese language  to  insult  and  slander  mem- 
bers of  the  Japanese  community.  Station 
KTRG  has  taken  editorial  positions  on 
controversial  issues  of  public  importance 
without  affirmatively  seeking  to  encour- 
age and  implement  the  presentation  of 
contrasttag  views.  It  is  further  alleged 
that  KTRG  has  not  been  law  abiding. 
The  station  publicized  its  intention  to  re- 
fuse to  comply  with  the  census  laws  of 
the  United  States,  and  has  urged  and  en- 
couraged others  to  do  the  same.  The  al- 
legations also  say  that  the  facilities  of 
KTRG  were  used  to  encourage  unlawful 
activities. 

If  there  is  any  substance  of  truth  to 
any  of  these  allegations  then  surely 
KTRG  should  not  be  on  the  air  today. 
This  station  showed  no  desire  to  ascer- 
tain commimity  needs  and  purposely  dis- 
torted Issues  and  comments  of  listeners 
for  their  own  personal  benefit.  The  ac- 
tions of  this  station  are  an  affront  to  the 
people  of  Hawaii,  and  I  find  it  a  personal 
affront  that  we  in  Congress  and  the  FCC 
allow  this  condition  to  continue. 

There  are  too  many  deserving  people 
who  would  like  the  opportunity  to  use  a 
radio  license  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
mimity, for  us  to  allow  any  licensee  to 
continue  broadcasting  when  his  per- 
formance is  so  overwhelmingly  pathetic. 
The  FCC  has  said  that  the  complaints 
against  KTRG  "raise  questions  as  to 
whether  the  licensee  has  been  operating 
KRTG  In  conformity  with  Commission 
rules  and  regulations  and  in  the  public 
interest." 


I  contend  that  such  a  statement  by  the 
Commission  raises  questions  in  my  mind 
as  to  whether  they  have  any  comprehen- 
sion of  the  public  Interest.  If  they  had,  the 
FCC  would  surely  not  make  such  a  weak 
statement  concerning  KTRG.  The  FCC 
has  been  too  lenient  for  too  long  on 
scoflSaws  and  those  broadcasters  who 
openly  disregard  the  public  Interest  and 
corrupt  the  use  of  this  very  valuable 
franchise.  If  the  Commission  hopes  to 
gain  any  respect  as  a  regulatory  agency, 
it  must  begin  to  deal  forthrightly  with 
those  whose  choose  to  disobey  the  rules. 
KTRG  should  not  go  unscathed. 

I  would  like  to  remmd  my  colleagues 
that  over  a  year  ago  I  brought  out  how 
WIFE,  a  station  in  Indianapolis,  had  mis- 
used its  franchise  to  broadcast.  The 
WIFE  and  KTRG  cases  underscore  the 
inadequacies  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934.  It  is  clear  that  the  public  has 
not  been  served  by  these  broadcasters. 
They  should  not  be  on  the  air  today. 
•  These  are  the  cases  that  have  come 
to  my  attention.  One  wonders  just  how 
many  other  licensees  are  so  prostituted. 

It  is  clearly  not  in  the  public  interest 
that  the  FCC,  in  the  face  of  reckless  dis- 
regard of  their  rules,  should  treat  these 
cases  so  lightly.  The  Congress  should  not 
be  forced  to  act  as  a  watchdog  over  the 
agency  set  up  to  insure  that  the  field  of 
communications  is  used  for  the  public's 
interest,  convenience  and  necessity. 

The  public  has  the  right  to  have  a 
broadcast  industry  that  attempts  to  deal 
fairly  with  issues  and  tries  to  meet  com- 
munity needs.  Clearly,  WIFE,  KTRG. 
and  how  many  others  we  do  not  know, 
are  failing  miserablj'  in  this  regard. 

We,  as  elected  officials,  must  not  let 
such  ineptitude  exist.  The.se  cases  are 
blatant  reminders  of  how  our  system  is 
failing  the  people.  The  Congress  is  al- 
ready' late  in  its  effort  to  reclaim  com- 
munications in  America  for  the  people. 
Let  us  not  drag  our  feet  any  longer. 


BUCHWALD  ON  COMMISSIONS 

( Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  report  to  the  House  that  Art  Buchwald 
tells  it  like  it  is. 

As  chairman  of  the  Special  Sadies 
Subconunittee  of  the  Government  Oper- 
ations Committee,  I  have  been  presiding 
over  a  study  into  the  operations  of  Presi- 
dential commissions.  The  subcommittee 
has  held  two  sets  of  hearings  so  far  this 
year,  which  are  now  available.  Additional 
hearings  will  be  held.  They  have  demon- 
strated the  ephemeral  quality  of  these 
commissions. 

Mr.  Buchwald's  column  of  July  23, 
1970,  in  the  Washington  Post  reports  on 
the  secret  burial  grounds  of  reports  and 
studies  made  by  Presidential  commis- 
sions. Our  evidence  indicates  that  most 
reports  are  buried  and  that  individuals 
who  have  served  on  such  study  groups  do 
feel  a  deep  personal  loss  when  their  work 
has  been  buried.  In  fact,  we  have  been 
informed  that  our  count  of  past  Presi- 
dential commissions  practically  conforms 
to  a  count  of  the  headstones  In  the  ceme- 


tery. Further,  the  area  appears  to  con- 
tain adequate  space  for  the  reports  of 
present  and  future  commissions.  Mr. 
Gottfried  Snellenbach,  the  caretaker  of 
the  burial  area  for  Government  reports 
since  the  Harding  administration,  is  so 
knowledgeable  on  the  subject  of  Presi- 
dential commissions  that  we  have  ex- 
tended to  him  an  invitation  to  testify 
at  our  next  hearing. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  submit 
the  article  by  Mr.  Buchwald  referred  to 
above : 

CosTLT  Reports  Viewtd  Giwvely 
(By  Art  Buchwald) 
This  Is  a  government  of  reports  and  studies. 
No  matter  what  bapptens  in  this  nation  the 
first  solution  is  to  appoint  a  commission  to 
study  it.  The  commissions  take  one  year, 
two  years,  some  even  longer,  and  then  they 
make  their  report  to  the  President.  If  the 
President  agrees  with  the  report,  it's  released 
to  the  nation.  If  he  or  his  staff  disagrees  with 
it.  it's  burled.  But  where? 

Just  by  chance  I  discovered  the  secret 
burial  grounds  of  reports  and  studies  made 
by  presidential  commissions.  The  cemetery  is 
located  on  a  hill  overlooking  ihe  upper 
Potomac.  It  is  quiet  and  deserted,  and  only 
the  chirping  of  birds  or  the  call  of  a  hoot  owl 
can  be  heard. 

Mr.  Gottfried  Snellenbach  has  been  care- 
taker of  the  burial  area  for  government 
reports  since  the  Harding  administration,  and 
after  I  assured  him  I  would/not  dig  up  any 
of  the  graves,  he  let  me  entjer  the  large  well- 
kept  grounds. 

"We've  got  some  of  the  great  reports  of  all 
times  buried  here,"  Mr.  Snellenbach  said. 
"We've  got  reports  that  cost  J20  million,  and 
we've  got  reports  that  cost  $2,000,  but  In  the 
end  they  all  wind  up  here,  burled  6  feet 
under." 
"Sir,  what  kind  of  reports  are  resting  here?" 
"It  might  be  better  to  ask  what  kind  of 
reports  aren't  buried  here.  We  have  reports 
on  violence,  studies  on  blacks,  students,  un- 
employment, the  economy,  the  Communist 
threat,  housing,  health  care,  law  and  order. 
Tou  name  It,  and  we've  burled  It." 

"How  does  a  report  find  its  final  resting 
spot  in  this  setting?" 

"Well,  as  you  know,  the  President  is  always 
appointing  a  commlasion  to  study  some- 
thing or  other,  and  after  the  study  they're 
.supposed  to  hand  in  a  report.  Now.  lots  of 
times  the  President  has  no  intention  of  pay- 
ing any  attention  to  the  report,  and  it's  dead 
before  it's  even  written.  Other  times  some- 
one on  the  President's  staff  reads  a  report 
handed  in  by  a  commission  and  says,  'This 
stuff  is  dynainite.  We  have  to  kill  It.' 

"In  some  cases  the  President  says,  'Let's 
release  this  report  to  the  press  and  then  bury 
it."  Occasionally  a  report  will  Just  die  of 
heartbreak  because  nobody  pays  any  atten- 
tion to  it. 

"In  any  case,  after  the  report  is  dead.  It 
has  to  be  burled,  because  If  you're  President 
you  don't  want  someone  finding  It  at  a  later 
date  and  using  It  againat  you. 

"So  every  week  each  rejxjrt  that  has  died 
is  placed  in  a  pine  box  and  loaded  on  a  gov- 
ernment hearse  and  brought  up  here,  where 
we  have  a  simple  ceremony  before  lowering  It 
Into  the  ground. 

"If  It's  a  blue  ribbon  panel  report  that's 
t>ecn  killed  In  action,  we  give  it  a  21 -gun 
salute.  Otherwise,  we  lay  It  to  rest  with  as 
little  fuss  as  possible." 

"This  cemetery  goes  for  miles  and  miles."  I 
said. 

"No  one  knows  how  many  reports  have 
been  burled  here  by  the  different  Presidents.  " 
"Mr.  Snellenbach,  this  is  a  beautiful  ceme- 
tery and  very  Impressive,  but  why  does  the 
government  go  to  so  much  trouble  and  ex- 
pense to  keep  It  up  for  nothing  more  than 
paper  reports?" 
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"You  must  underatand  that  most  of  the 
men  asked  to  serve  on  the  presidential  com- 
missions are  very  Important  citizens.  They 
spend  months  and  yean  wc^klng  on  these 
reports,  and  they  feel  very  close  to  them. 
When  their  reports  are  killed  or  burled,  these 
men  feel  a  personal  loss.  Many  days  you  will 
see  them  sitting  here  next  to  the  tombstones 
of  their  studies,  tears  rolling  down  their 
cheeks.  No  matter  how  long  you  work  here. 
It  still  gets  to  you." 


MERCURY  CONTAMINATION- 
ADMINISTRATION  IN  ACTION 

I  Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
21,  1970, 1  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  the  inadequacy  of  the  abatement 
action  involving  mercury  contamination 
being  undertaken  by  the  Departments  of 
Interior  and  Justice. 

I  now  wish  to  report  that  Secretary 
Walter  Hickel  announced  on  July  22  that 
he  is  seeking  legal  action  against  13  U.S. 
industrial  firms  for  "discharge  into  the 
Nation's  waterways"  of  enough  mercury 
to  be  "a  serious  hazard  to  public  health." 
I  commend  Secretary  Hickel  for  his 
action. 

At  the  same  time  it  was  announced 
that  the  Department  of  Justice  repre- 
sentative conferring  with  Mr.  Hickel 
stated  that  no  firm  decision  had  been 
made  yet,  on  whether  or  how  to  take 
action. 

If  the  facts  disclose  that  the  discharge 
of  mercury  wastes  is  a  serious  hazard  to 
the  public's  health,  I  urge  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  bring  suit  promptly 
utilizing  as  grounds  for  the  action  the 
Federal  Water  Quality  Administration 
Act  and  the  Refuse  Act  of  1899.  Discharge 
of  mercury  wastes  into  our  water  can  be 
a  serious  hazard  to  man  and  warrants 
responsible  abatement  action.  The  De- 
partment of  Justice  should  revoke  its 
present  guidelines  to  its  attorneys  which 
allows  suits  against  "accidental  and  In- 
frequent" industrial  polluters  but  permits 
day  to  day  dumping  of  mercury  by  pol- 
luters. The  Department  should  demon- 
strate initiative  and  leadership  by  using 
the  legal  tools  that  the  Congress  has 
provided. 


THE  ANNIVERSARY  OF  PUERTO 
RICO    CONSTITUTION    DAY 

(Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. 18  years  ago  this  Saturday  there  be- 
gan one  of  the  most  impressive  experi- 
ments in  American  history.  Truly  the 
date  July  25,  1952,  marks  the  beginning 
of  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  agree- 
ments ever  reached  by  this  Government 
with  any  group  of  people.  For  on  this 
day  2.500.000  Puerto  Ricans  were  given 
assurance  of  all  the  liberties  and  the 
freedoms  enjoyed  by  their  fellow  Ameri- 
can citizens. 

It  is  small  wonder  that  the  people  in 
Puerto  Rico  and  their  kinsmen  living 
here  celebrate  with  deep  emotion  the  an- 
niversary of  the  adoption  of  their  con- 


stitution which  brought  commonwealth 
status  to  their  delightful  island  home. 

I  count  it  a  distinct  honor  and  a  cher- 
ished memory  to  have  been  permitted  by 
the  late  Speaker  Sam  Raybum  of  Texas 
to  chair  the  deliberations  of  this  body 
during  the  enaction  of  the  legislation 
which  changed  Puerto  Rico's  status  of  a 
semicolonial  area  of  virtual  dependency 
to  full  partnership  with  our  Federal 
Government. 

I  recall  with  deep  satisfaction  my  priv- 
ileged association  with  the  almost  leg- 
endary "saint  of  Puerto  Rico,"  my  good 
friend  and  former  Governor,  Luis  Munoz 
Marin.  Working  month  after  month  with 
the  Puerto  Rican  people's  hero  and  his 
many  fine  associates  was  indeed  a  most 
rewarding  and  gratifying  experience. 

This  anniversary  date  is  of  greater  sig- 
nificance to  our  Puerto  Rican  neighbors 
than  that  of  the  day  in  July  1898  when 
American  military  forces  wrested  the 
island  from  the  four-century  domina- 
tion by  Spain. 

It  is  a  date  of  even  greater  historic 
signihcance  than  the  date  in  1899  when 
Puerto  Rico  was  ofHcially  ceded  to  the 
United  States  under  the  Treaty  of  Paris. 

This  is  true  even  though  the  years 
1898  and  1899  marked  the  end  of  years' 
upon  years  of  hopeless  thralldom  and 
abject  poverty  for  every  man,  woman, 
and  child — a  span  of  slavery  years  dat- 
ing hack  to  Columbus'  discovery  of  the 
area  on  his  second  voyage  in  1493  and 
its  subsequent  settlement  by  Ponce  de 
Leon  in  1508. 

Unfortunately,  for  many  reasons 
Puerto  Rico  was  not  granted  the  status 
of  an  incorporated  territory  which 
meant  that  although  belonging  to  this 
country,  she  still  was  not  a  part  of  it.  It 
is  true  that  this  Government  did  offer 
certain  rights  from  time  to  time  on  a 
piecemeal  basis. 

Thus,  it  was  that  with  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution — a  mandate  which 
evolved  after  months  of  dedicated  joint 
effort  on  the  part  of  political  leaders  of 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  United  States,  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico  were  given  the  op- 
portunity to  help  themselves  with  the 
ardent  support  of  this  Government. 

Gov.  Luis  Muiioz  Marin  then  began 
implementing  his  far-seeing  plan  called 
Operation  Bootstrap.  His  vision  and 
his  leadership  coupled  with  the  magnifi- 
cent support  of  his  people  wrought  a 
miracle  within  a  short  time.  The  plan 
begEin  raising  the  annual  income  by 
doubling  and  tripling  the  pitiful  $126 
level  of  1952  until  now  it  is  well  over 
SI. 000.  Illiteracy  has  been  virtually  wiped 
out,  poverty  has  been  significantly  re- 
duced, and  health  conditions  so  im- 
proved that  the  lifespan  has  been  raised 
from  46  years  to  70  years  in  just  18  years. 

On  each  visit  to  Puerto  Rico  over 
the  years,  I  have  been  thrilled  with  the 
economic  progress  and  cultural  achieve- 
ments which  mark  life  under  the  Com- 
monwealth. No  amount  of  praise  would 
do  justice  to  the  people  who  have  worked 
so  hard  to  make  Puerto  Rico  now  the 
"Showcase  of  the  Carribbean."  All  of  us 
can  take  great  pride  that  Puerto  Ricans 
are  no  longer  just  poor  relations  but  are 
now  well-to-do  relatives. 

Although  Puerto  Rico  has  not  solved 
all  its  problems,  it  Is  devoting  concerted 


efforts  by  the  people  and  their  elected 
leaders  to  do  so.  Much  of  the  success  of 
these  efforts  Is  due  directly  to  the  fine 
constitution  which  spelled  out  clearly  the 
nature  and  extent  of  Puerto  Rico's  right 
to  govern  Itself. 

The  constitution  provides  for  a  clear 
division  of  the  powers  within  three  co- 
ordinating branches  of  government — the 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial — and 
by  assuring  that  each  of  which  checks 
and  balances  the  other.  This  gives  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico  maximum  protec- 
tion of  their  interests  and  their  rights. 

Mr.  Speaker,  too  often  we  here  on  the 
mainland  think  of  Puerto  Ricans  in 
terms  of  those  who  remain  in  the  Com- 
monwealth. We  shoiUd  remind  ourselves 
of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who  live 
and  work  throughout  this  land.  We 
should  remind  ourselves  of  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  Puerto  Rican  young  men 
who  serve  their  country  in  our  Armed 
Forces — many  of  them  as  volunteers. 
During  the  Korean  war  more  than  60,000 
Puerto  Rican  soldiers  fought  in  our 
armed  services  of  which  number  over 
54^500  were  volunteers. 

We  should  remind  ourselves  of  the 
great  contribution  which  our  Puerto 
Rican  citizens  are  making  to  our  daily 
lives  culturally,  politically,  and  eco- 
nomically. It  might  surprise  you  to  learn 
that  in  New  York  Cityj^lone  last  year, 
Puerto  Rican  workers  earned  more  than 
5800,000,000  and  paid  over  $60  million 
in  taxes.  This  in  spite  of  getting  too  often 
the  most  menial  jobs  because  of  limited 
language  proficiency  and  job  experience. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  salute  the  people  of' 
Puerto  Rico  both  here  and  at  home.  I 
commend  them  for  making  such  a  suc- 
cess of  their  efforts  under  their  18-year- 
old  constitution  that  they  have  provided 
a  vivid  vindication  of  the  democratic 
process.  They  give  us  living  proof  that 
the  traditional  American  way  with  its 
belief  in  human  liberty  and  its  belief 
in  government  by  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned is  workable  and  satisfactory. 

I  trust  that  during  this  anniversary 
date  each  year  hence  will  be  marked  -by 
the  same  success  and  splendid  achieve- 
ments which  mark  this  Puerto  Rico  Con- 
stitution Day. 


CONGRESSMAN  HUNT  INTRODUCES 
LEGISLATION  TO  PROHIBIT  SALE 
OF  GUN  COLLECTOR  LISTS  BY  IRS 

(Mr.  HUNT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  that  would  prohibit 
the  public  disclosure  of  the  names  and 
addresses  of  persons  licensed  sis  collec- 
tors pursuant  to  the  Gun  Control  Act 
of  1968. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  there  was  con- 
siderable!^ concern  and  public  protest 
when  it  became  known  that  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  was  selling,  at  cost,  pre- 
addressed  mailing  labels  of  licensed  fire- 
arms dealers  and  collectors.  My  concern, 
and  particularly  that  brought  to  my  at- 
tention by  the  collectors  themselves,  in- 
volves the  essentially  private  nature  of 
the  activity  of  a  gun  collector,  commonly 
carried  on  in  his  home,  and  the  threat  to 
his  security  which  the  widespread  dis- 
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closure  of  his  Identity  poses.  For  exam- 
ple, a  concerned  resident  of  Columbus, 
Ohio,  brought  to  my  attention  the  theft 
In  that  city  of  an  extensive  gim  collec- 
tion from,^  residence  followed  by  the 
gutting  of  the  home  when  the  burglars 
set  fire  to  it  as  they  left.  I  am  not  sug- 
gesting that  there  was  any  causal  rela- 
tionship between  the  sale  of  gxm  collec- 
tor lists  by  the  IRS  and  the  theft  and 
damage  that  occurred  in  this  particu- 
lar instance.  However,  I  am  saying  that 
becbuse  of  the  Indiscriminate  availabil- 
ity of  this  type  of  Information,  the  risk 
of  such  Incidents  is  immeasurably  in- 
creased. 

In  the  aftermath  of  this  situation,  gen- 
eral legislation  was  introduced,  which 
I  cosponsored,  that  is  designed  to  limit 
the  sale  and  distribution  of  mailing  lists 
by  any  Federal  agency  for  purposes  of 
commercial  or  other  solicitations.  That 
measure  amends  the  so-called  Freedom 
of  Information  Act.  The  bill  I  am  in- 
troducing today,  however,  amends  the 
Gun  Control  Act  of  1968  and  precludes 
any  authority  for  the  public  disclosure 
of  gun  collector  lists  which  might  be 
claimed  under  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act.  In  my  estimation,  a  careful 
reading  will  show  that  the  Gun  Control 
Act  did  not  contemplate  the  public  dis- 
closure of  this  information,  nor  does  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  require  it 
under  any  stretch  of  the  imagination. 
That  any  policy  guidelines  in  this  re- 
spect are  lacking  in  the  Gun  Control 
Act  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  identi- 
fying Information  relative  to  gun  collec- 
tors has  been  Indiscriminately  disclosed 
in  the  past  in  mailing  list  form. 

It  is  of  some  temporary  consolation 
that  the  IRS  has  discontinued  this  prac- 
tice as  confirmed  in  a  letter  to  me  from 
the  Assistant  Commissioner  for  Compli- 
ance, Donald  W.  Bacon: 

We  have  concluded  that  a  list  of  collectors 
Is  necessary  solely  because  the  law  requires 
all  licensees — not  merely  thoee  engaged  In 
business — to  be  furnished  the  compilation 
0/  relevant  State  and  local  ordinances.  Under 
our  Automatic  Data  Processing  system  and 
within  the  framework  of  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act,  the  names  and  addresses 
of  licensed  collectors  can  be  separated  from 
the  list  of  dealers. 

Aooordingly,  in  the  future  the  names  and 
addresses  of  those  persons  licensed  as  col- 
lectors under  the  Gun  Control  Act  will  not 
be  disclosed. 

Personally.  I  do  not  feel  there  should 
be  this  loose  administrative  discretion  in 
such  an  important  matter.  The  Gun 
Control  Act  should  not  be  permitted 
to  become  dependent  upon  the  future 
exercise  of  this  discretionary  authority, 
an  insidious  form  of  harrassment  that 
carries  with  it  a  high  risk  of  endanger- 
ing those  who  are  merely  complying 
with  the  law  while  engaging  in  an  un- 
questionably legitimate,  although  pri- 
vate, activity;  namely,  gun  collecting. 

The  following  Members  join  me  at  this 
time  in  sponsoring  the  legislation  and 
urge  its  prompt  consideration:  Messrs. 
Carter,  Clancy.  Don  H.  Clausen,  Dan- 
iels of  Virginia,  Denney,  Devine,  Eshle- 
MAN.  Goodling,  King,  Kyl,  Latta,  Mize. 
Saylor,     Schadeberg,     Sebelius,     and 

^'.'-TKINS. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Obey)  for  today  on  account  of 
o£Scial  business. 

Mr.  Hathaway  (at  the  request  of  Mrs. 
MiNK)  for  July  22  on  account  of  ofiQcial 
business. 


SPECIAL   ORDERS   GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  RiEGLE)  to  address  the 
House  and  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Watson,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Williams,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Corbett,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Miller,  of  Ohio  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  C6RDOVA,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Wolff)  to  address  the 
House  and  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Patman,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee,  for  15  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Leggett,  for  60  minutes,  on  July 
28. 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
XX) : 

Mr.  Oude,  prior  to  the  vote  on  H.R. 
18515  today. 

Mr.  BiAGGi  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter 
prior  to  the  vote  on  the  Boland  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Randall  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter 
prior  to  the  vote  on  the  Boland  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Plynt. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Riegle)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Schadeberg. 

Mr.  Duncan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  ZwACH  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Robison. 

Mr.  Landgrebe. 

Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  Shriver. 

Mr.  Morse  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Brotzman. 

Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Rousselot. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LujAN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Harsh  A. 

Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Bow  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  McKneally. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia. 


Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Wolff)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Rodino  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Fraser. 

Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Annunzio. 

Mr.  Waldie. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  two 
Instances. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Boggs. 

Mr.  EviNs  of  Tennessee  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wolff  in  four  Instances. 

Mr.  Tunney  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Leggett. 

Mr.  Mollohan  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Karth. 

Mr.  Hathaway  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Marsh. 

Mr.  Fountain  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Flowers  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Hagan  in  two  instances. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  emolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of 
the  foUowing  title,  wliich  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R  17619.  An  act  making  appropriations 
lor  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,   1971.  and  for  other  purposes 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  Speaker  announced  his  signature 
to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  title:  , 

S.  3279.  An  act  to  extend  the  boundaries 
of  the  Tolyabe  National  Forest  in  Nevada, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
I  at  5  o'clock  and  19  minutes  p.m.  i,  un- 
der its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  July  27,  1970,  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


COMMITTEE  EMPLOYEES 

JuLT  9,  1970. 

COMMrTTEE  ON  ACRICULTtTBl; 

To  THE  Clerk  of  the  House  : 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  "Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946." 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2.  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
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January  1,  1970,  to  June  30,  1970,  Inclusive. 
t<jgether  with  total  funds  autliorlKed  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It: 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  (ross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


Christina  S.  Gallagher. 

Laeej  C.  Sharp  

Hjde  H.  Mjrraj 

Louis  T.  Easlej 

Bettj  M.  Prezioso 


Ljdia  Vacin 

Martha  S.  Hannah... 
Marjoric  B.  Johnson. 


Catherine  L.  Bernhardt. 

George  F.  Misslbeck 

Investigative  staff: 

John  A   Knebel 

Mildred  P.  Baxley.... 

Fred  T.Ward 


Clerk 

General  couruel 

Associate  counsel 

Staff  consultant 

Secrvttrf  to  general 

counsel. 

Staff  assistant 

do 

Secretary  to  associate 

counsel. 

Calendar  clerk 

Printing  editor 


Mary  P.  Shaw.  

Dons  Lucile  Farmarco. 

Dons  R.  Swischer 

Bert  Allan  Watson... 


Assistant  counsel... 

Staff  assistant 

Assistant  staff  con- 
sultant 

Staff  assistant 

do 

do_ 

do 


J15,098.89 
15,098.89 
16,967.67 
12.2*7.88 
8,073.75 

8, 073.  75 
8. 073.  75 
8.073.75 

8,073.75 
8,747.16 

12,2*7.88 
8,  073.  75 
8.581.20 

5,811.02 

5,811.02 

*,  959. 2* 

938.90 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures ^00,000.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 88,  *31.55 

Amount  expended.  Jan  1-Juoe  30. 19/0 ..     «6.709. 13 

Total  amount  expended,  Jan  I,  1969-June 
30,  1970 135, 1*0.68 


Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30, 1970...     64, 859. 32 

W.  R.  POAGE. 
Chairman. 


JOT.T  15. 1970. 

COMMITTXE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  Hovsx: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  3,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  rep>ort  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
Jan\iary  1,  1970,  to  June  80,  1970,  lnclu.slve, 
together  with  total  funds  autborissed  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It: 


Name  of  employee 


Profession 
(Standing 
or  Select 
Committee) 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

period 


Paul  M.  Wilson Clerk  and  staff  di- 
rector. 

Kenneth  Sprankle Special  assistant 

Jay  B.  Howe.. Staff  assistant 

Robert  L.  Michaels do 

Rotiert  M.  Moyer do 

G.  Homer  Skarin .'. .(JO. . . T.' 

Eugene  B.  Wilhelm do 

Samuel  R.  Preston '..tte 

Hunter  LSpillan... do 

Aubrey  A.  Gunnels do 

Henry  A.  Neil iiu 

Francis  G.  Merrill do 

Kettti  F.  Mainland Staff  assfslant  to 

ct)airmin. 

George  E.  Evans Staff  assistant 

EarlC.Silsby do 

Petet  J.  Murphy do.:.., 

William  G.  Boling do 

John  M.  Garrity do 

Robert  Foster 4la.......„ 

Milton  B.  Meredith do 

George  A.  Urian do L— ...«_., 

Dempsey  B.  Mizelle do 

RotMrtC.  NIdiolas do 

Thomas  J.  Kingfield do 

Donald  E.  Rfchoourg do 

Gary  C.  Mkrhalak .do 

Ttiayer  A.  Wood .do 

Samuel  W.  Crosby Special  assistant. 

Lawrence  C  Miller Editor 

Paul  V  Farmer Assistant  editor 

Francis  W.  Sady Administrative  assist- 
ant 

Austin  G.  Smith Clerical  assistant 

Gerard  J.  Choeinard do 

Juditti  A.  McClure do 

Dale  M.  Shulaw do 

Daniel  V.  Gun  Shows do 


J16,671.35 

2.091.84 
16,  507. 32 

3.277.47 
16. 507.  32 
16,  507. 32 
16. 507. 32 
16.  507.  32 
15,568.53 
15,325.63 
15,325.63 
14,649.68 
14, 649. 68 

14,649.63 

14.649.68 

13,671,65 

11,780.2* 

11.549.64 

11.549.64 

9,  863. 79 

8,761.69 

8,649.76 

8, 593. 77 

8, 593. 77 

8,456.80 

5,717.45 

1.233.68 

16, 507. 32 

11,780.2* 

8,084.96 

6,  597. 76 

6, 672. 28 
6,228.13 
5,464.57 
5.464.57 
4,336.57 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


Randolph  Thomas Messenger 

Gerald  F.  Meyer Minority  clerk 

Enid  Morrison Staff  assistant  to 

minority 

Naomi  A.  Ricti... Clerlt-steoagrapher. 

Patrick  M   Hayes do. 

William  J.  Neary do 


J5, 
13, 
9, 

6, 

6, 

6, 

Mary  H.  Smallwood iJO 6, 

■ 6, 

£, 
6. 
4, 

6, 
5. 
1, 


Catherine  M.  Voytko do. 

John  F.  Walsh do., 

T.  Robert  Garretson do. 

Jennifer  J.  Neilson do., 

Robert  Carrere ...do .,.,..; 

Leta  M  Buhrman do 

Margaret  A  Riley do 

Marganta  V.  Turner ..do 

Judith  M,  Strachan do. ti. 


Peggy  C  Ehringhaus do. 

Jimmy  Ray  Fairchild do , 

Patricia  Hutchinson ,do 

Neta  C.  Messersmittl. .do 

Winifred  A.  Pizzano do 

Katharine  0.  Coupe do 

Barbara  8.  Blum ,do 

David  H.  Kefil do.... 

Mary  Ann  Bond do 

Mike  Crew do 

Ronald  A.  Hash do.i. 

William  E.  Martin do 

Helen  W.  Philipsborn ..,do 

Keith  E.  Heiberg ..do 


083.75 
253.41 

1*3.21 

008. 5« 
337.93 
337.93 
337.93 
337.93 
337.93 
337.93 
417.81 
596.38 
337.93 
089.21 
056.32 
347.37 
337.93 
337.93 
337.93 
989.59 
337.93 
337.93 
337.93 
304.98 
$15.76 
225.29 
942.57 
464.57 
835. 66 
723. 60 


Amount  of  expenditures  prevbusly  reported' $532, 099. 96 

Amount  expended,  Jan.  l-'June30.  1979 552,6*5.23 


Total  amount  expended,  July  1,   1969- 
June  30,  1970 : 1,084.745.2* 

GEORGE  MAHON, 
i  Chairman, 

July  15, 1970. 
committez  on  appropriation 
To  the  Clerk  or  the  House  : 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
PubUc  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  nama,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1,  1970,  to  June  30,  1970,  Inclusive 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  it: 


Name  ot  employee         Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


tl4.292.69 
13,574.81 
13,103.49 

7,151.45 
6,769. 20 


2.720.95 
8, 079.  74 

11.546.03 


-dii... 


Surveys  and  investiga- 
tions staff: 

PaufJ.  Mohr Director 

Cornelius  R.  Anderson.  First  assistant  director. 

Leroy  R.  Kifkpatiick..  Second  assistant 
director. 

Lillian  M.  Mackie Clirk-steMgrtpker 

Mary  Alice  Sauer do 

Agriculture,  Department 
of: 

Dials,  M.  H Investigator 

Robinson,  J.  F do .....'.. 

Strelser.  A.  J do — ....... 

Army  AiAit  Agency: 

Fukutome,  B.  T dd 

Commerce,  Department 

of:         .J-..;.-'.  ..    . 

Kammer,  R.  G Editorial  assistant.., 

Specht,  D.  H... Investigator 

Defense  (Contract  Audit 
Agency : 

Herron,  MA    do 

Export-Import  Bank: 

McNair,  K.  D..     Editorial  assistant... 

Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation: 

Bennett,  C.  L.. fnvesHgator 

Bosko,  A.  P. ^.d« 

Brummitt,  D  A do 

Carson,  D.  W do 

Currall,  W  G.. do 

Franklin,  R.  M.. do 

Funkhouser,  P.  K do '.. 

Goedtel,  J.  t do jj 

Groover,  L.  C do 

Hanson,  J.  F do 

Hieronymi,  N.  H do 

Ivy,  C.  M do_ , 

Law,  W.  C „ do 

McGahey,  H.  B do 


Total  gross 

salary  dunng 
6-month 

Name  of  employee 

Profession 

period 

Mage*.  £.  H. 

......do 

$13,902.72 

Maher,  M.  F 

......d«L 

13.603.52 

Michaliki.  J.£ 

..,.-.d9 

13.250.88 

Sanderlin.  C.  H.; 

.:!... do 

13.250.88 

Schsum,  E.  V 

dii... 

13.250.88 

Scully,  J.  E V... 

.-,-*> 

13,250.88 

Shannon,  A.  J 

do- 

13,902.72 

Smith, H.J  

do 

13.250.88 

Szoka.C.  E 

do ,. 

•10^277.28 

Thompson,  1.  M 

.  Stenographer.,,..., 

1,.370.22 

Torrance,  R.E 

.  Investigator..... 

13,577.60 

Welcf).  W,  H 

do 

14,227.84 

Wood,  H.  B 

do....,......—. 

13,902.72 

Health  benefits 

1,568.38 

Life  insurance  fund 

i    1,169.51 

Retirement  fund 

20,518.30 

Health,  Education,  and 

Welfare,  Depart- 

ment of: 

Meyer,  G.  F 

Editorial  assistant 

4.214.00 

Read,  M.J .. 

Investigator 

3.977.75 

Interior,  Department  of: 

Thomson,  P. 

Editorial  assistant 

4,431.73 

National  Aeronautics 

and  Space  Admin- 

istration: 

Carey,  B.  F 

tnvesligafor 

ll,404.3fi 

Oorn,  R.i 

do 

6,668.19 

Tariff  Commission: 

Taylor,  J.  A. 

do..., 

7,010.95 

Transportatran,  Bepart- 

mentof:Mankle,H.J. 

do 

3,595.60 

Treasury,  Department 
of:  O'Brien,  D.  A. 

Editorial  assistant 

4,  795. 61 

116,42L47 

Mlscellaaaous  expenses. 

365.29 

Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures $1,015,000.00 


Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported...       364,501.08 
Amount  expended,  January  1,  1970-June  30, 
1970 631,593.17 

^   Total  amount  expended,  July  1, 1969-June 

Y       30,1970 996,094.25 

Balaiv»  unexpended  as  of  June  30, 1970.         18,905. 75 

GEORGE  MAHON, 

Chairman. 

JULT  8,  1970. 

QOMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

To  the  Clebk  or  the  Housk: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganlzatlor  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  a,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1,  1970,  to  June  30,  1970,  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated  tmd    expended   by   It: 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

Name  of  employee        Profession  period 


John  R.  Blandford... 
Frank  M.  Slatinshek. 


11.082.00      Earl  J.  Morgan... 

William  H.  Cook. 
Ralph  Marshall.. 


2.731.00 
1,565.67 


11,119.07 

2, 664.  59 

13,902.72 
11.959.36 
12,925.76 
U,  227.  84 
13,419. 20 
13, 250. 88 
10,6*3.52 
13,250.88 
10,6*7.04 
13,577.60 
8,953.92 
13,  250. 88 
1*,  120. 00 
13,902.72 


John  J.  Ford.. 

George  Norris 

James  F.  Shumate,  Jr. 
WilliamH.  Hogan,  Jr.. 

Mary  Jo  Sottile 

Oneta  LStockstyi.... 
BernieceKalinowski.. 

L.  Louise  Dlis 

Edna  E.  Johnson.. 

Dorothy  R.  Britton 

Doris  LScett 

Innis  E.  McDonald 

D.  Carleen  Poole 

AnnR.  Willett 

Brenda  J.  Gore. 

Constance  E.  Hobart  . 

Enwna  M.  Brown 

James  A.  Deakins 

Issiah  Hardy 


Chief  Counsel 

Assistant  Chief  Coun- 

seL 
Professional  staff 

member. 

Counsol..'... 

Professional  staff 

member, 
.do. 


Counsel.. 
do... 

.do. 

.do. 


Executive  secretary.. 

do 

do 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


do 

do 

.....do 

Clerk:al  staff  assistant. 

Messenger 


$17,752.50 
17,623.98 

17,266.7* 

17, 26«.  7* 
13,671.66 

13.671.66 
13, 127. 16 
12,738.31 
9,  015.  24 
8,755.28 
10,570.63 
8,600.94 
8, 600. 94 
8, 600. 94 
8. 600. 94 
8, 600. 94 
6, 453. 45 
5,  596.  80 
5.366.64 
5.366.6* 
*.721.98 
*,673.03 
6,503.30 
4. 66*.  85 
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TAFF,    ARMED    FORCES 
(PURSUANT  TO  H.  RES. 


INVESTIGATING    SUBCOMMITTEE 
105,  106,  AND  750,  91ST  CONG.) 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-montn 

period 


John  T.  M.  Reddan Counsel. $17,266.76 

John  F.  Lally Assistant  counsel 12,  5*3. 87. 


Richard  A  Ransom Professional  staff 

member. 

H.  H  Cantus do 

Albert  R.  Simonds do 

Rose  C  Beck Secretary 

Adeline  P  Tolerton Clerk 

Joyce  C.  Bova Secretary 

Sally  Moore .do 

Diane  Trowbridge do 

William  B.  Short Clerical  staff  assistant. 

Sanford  T  Saunders Security  officer 

Kenneth  W.  Tompkins...  Messenger 


12,  5*3.  87 

5,%7.  18 
5.736.8* 
6  *53.*5 
5.236.07 
*,*92.90 
l.*70.97 
1*13, 48 
7,060.04 
6,503.29 
280. 28 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures  H.  Resolution  106  and  H.  Resolu- 
tion 750 $*25,O00.0O 


Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported .    .. 
Amount  expended,  Jan.  1,  1970-June  30.  1970... 


141.157.73 
%,901.35 


Total  amount  expended,  Jan.  1,  1969-June 
30.  1970 238,059.08 


Balance  unexpended  as  of  J  une  30,  1970. . .     186. 9*0. 92 
L.  MENDEL  RIVERS, 

Chairman, 

Committee  on  Banking  and  Currenct 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House  : 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134 vb)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1,  1970,  to  June  30,  1970,  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  it : 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

period 


Standing  committee 
staff ; 
Paul  Nelson Clerk  and  staff 

director. 
OrmanS.  Fink Minority  protessional 

staff  member. 
Charles  B.  Holstein....  Professional  staff 

member. 

Curtis  A.  Prins Chief  investigator...  . 

Benet  D.  Gellman Counsel 

Joseph  C.  Lewis Professional  staff 

member. 

Mary  W.  Layton Secretary  to  minority. 

Donald  G.  Vaughn Assistant  derk 


$17, 740. 05 

17,740.05 

16,474.50 

14,961.19 
16,474.50 
17,673.82 

9. 76*.  20 
8, 269.  02 


Total 119,097.33 


Investigative  staff  (H.  Res.  271): 

Jeanne  Abrams Secretary.. 5  007.61 

Linda  M.  Barnes do 3  537.77 

Richard  C.  Barnes Assistant  clerk 7!955.24 

Jane  N.  D'Arista Research  assistant 3,*58. 12 

James  F.  Doherty Counsel 15,3*1.80 

Dolores  K.  Dougherty  .  Assistant  clerk 7, 737. 96 

Carolyn  Easter  Secretary 1.135  83 

Robert  J.  Geline Assistant  clerk 5.835.61 

Linda  Hechtman do 5  366.63 

Helen  HiU do 8,260  56 

Linda  L  HofI Secretary *  656.73 

Joseph  J.  JasinsVi Professional  staff  13,111.33 

member. 

.-   -  do 17,673.82 


Secretary. 


Laurance  G. 

Henderson, 
Mary-Helen  Kesecker. 

Mary  E,  Kirk Assistant  clerk 

Mildred  S.  Mitchell do  

Richard  Neinian do  

Graham  T.  Northup...  Professional  staff 

me.Tiber,  minority. 

Margaret  Rayhawk Secretary 

Alicia  F.  Shoemaker...  Secrettry  to  minority  . 
Elizabeth  Stabler Professional  staff 

member. 

Peter  D.  H.  Stockton do..' 

Gary  Tabak Counsel 

Lester  Carl  Thurow...  Professional  staff 

member. 
Robert  E.  Torrance Assistant  clerk 


3. 930. 29 
4.656.73 
8,698.4* 
2.131.1* 
16,*33.*7 

7.118.17 
9,*99.62 

11, 13*.  51 

10, 790.  63 
10, 600. 98 
2, 667. 83 

*,  218.01 


HR«-271 $*42,500.00 

«•  Res- 783 331,000.00 

GAO-authorized  adjustment lOO.  00 

Total $773,600.00 

Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 

expenditures  (itemized  above) 773, 600. 00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported  327,  058  49 

Amount  expended,  Jan.  1,  1970-June  30,  1970....  211.357.28 

Total   amount   expended,   Jan.   3,    1969- 
June  30,  1970 538,  *15.  77 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30,  1970. .  235, 18*.  23 

Wright  Patman,  Chairman. 


June  30,  1970. 

Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
Housing  SuBCOMMrrm 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1,  1970,  to  June  30.  1970,  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It: 


Total 190,959.89 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


Housing  subcommittee 
(H.  Res.  272): 

Anita  Allison Secretary $3  448  28 

Terrence  Boyle Minonty  reseaitti  4,  563.  34 

assistant 

Kenneth  W.  Burrows..  Staff  director 14  700  50 

Jean  Clarkson  Secretary 1  613  56 

Michael  T.Corbett....  Assistant  clerk 7,797.74 

Patricia  A.  Eley do .  4  779  10 

David  Click Counsel 17,515.96 

George  Gross do 15,301.33 

Emily  Hightower Secretary 6.099  12 

Casey  Ireland Minority  staff  member.  17,515.96 

Barbara  Kling Secretary 5  440  09 

Margaret  J.  Leary do 8, 698. 44 

JohnJ.McEwan Housing  consultant   .   .  4.6*7.2* 

Gerald  R.  McMurray..  Research  assistant 11,380.51 

John  Nicholson Minority  staff  member.  8.128.93 

Catherine  Smith Secretary *.2*2.2* 

DorisYoung Assistant  clerk 8,0*0.18 


Total 1*3.912.52 

Funds  auttiorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures  (H.  Res.  272) $600, 100.00 


Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 228, 722.37 

Amount  expended,  Jan.  1-June  30, 19/0 150, 121.97 


Total  amount  expended,  Jan.  3,  1969-June 
30,1970 378,844.34 


Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30,  1970. .     221, 255. 66 

Wright  Patman, 

Chairman. 

July  4, 1970. 

Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, piu-suant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
PubUc  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1,  1970,  to  June  30,  1970,  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It : 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

Name  of  employee         Profession  period 


Name  of  employee      <  Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

period 


Sara  Anna  Watson Assistant  counsel  $8  093  79 

John  E.  Hogan Minority  clerk...  u' 998  64 

Camille  G.  Butler Secretary 4,974.98 

Charles  E.  Jackson Investigator 4  974  98 

Whitney  L.  Turley do """  8'552'l8 

Patricia  Freed  man Secretary 4  083  20 

Michael  L.  Payne Temporary  cler'k-typisti  '  «8!  35 

Marcellus  C.  Garner do.  438  96 


Hayden  S,  (Jirber Counsel $13,316.57 

Clayton  D.  Gasoue Staff  director 11.472.75 

Leonard  0.  Hilder Investigator 10,259.64 

James  T.Clark Clerk 14.977.41 

Othello  Steinkuller Secretary..  8  260  56 

Betty  C.  Alexander do..  7  637  15 

Peggy  L.  Thornton do.  7  637. 1 5 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures $100,000.00 


Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported  37  255  49 

Amount  expended,  Jan.  I,  1970-July  1,  1970 33^975.92 


Total  amount  expended,  Jan. 
July  1.  1970 


1,  1969- 


71,231.41 


Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30,  1970..      28, 768. 59 

Wright  Patman, 

Chairman. 


July  16, 1970. 

Committee   on   Education   and  Labor — 
Standing  Committee 
To  the  Clerk  or  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134ib)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  194«. 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  repwrt  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1.  1970.  to  June  30,  1970,  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It: 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

period 


Robert  E.  McCord Chief  clerk  and  senior      $16,864.78 

specialist  (Jan.  1- 

June21,  1970). 
Hartwell  D.  Reed,  Jr General  counsel  17,357.90 

(Jan.  1 -June  30, 

1970). 
William  F.  Gaul Associate  general  17,752.40 

counsel  (Jan.  1- 

June  30.  1970). 
Benjamin  F.  Reeves Editor  of  committee  17,752.40 

publications  (Jan.  1- 

June  30,  1970). 
Louise  Maxienne  Research  director  17,752.40 

Oargans.  (Jan.  1 -June  30, 

1970). 
Marian  R.  Wyman Special  assisUnt  to  15.  034.  08 

chairman  (Jan.  1- 

June  30,  1970). 
Austin  P.  Sullivan,  Jr....  Legislative  specialist  13.261.31 

(Ja(vl-June30, 

197m. 
Louise  M.  Wright Administrative  as-  11,672.57 

sistant  to  chief  clerk 

(Jan.  1-June  30,     - 

1970). 
Minority: 
Michael  J.  Bernstein...  Minonty  counsel  for  17,752.40 

education  and  labor 

(Jan.  1-June  30, 

1970). 
Charles  W.  Radcliffe. . .  Minority  counsel  tor  17,  752. 40 

education  (Jan.  1- 

June  30,  1970). 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 

expenditures (i) 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported $283,224.4/ 

Amount  expended.  Jan.  1-June  3(1,  1970 162,952.64 

Total   amount  expended,   Jan.    1,    1969- 
June  30,  1970 4*6,177.11 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30, 1970. . .  (') 

CARL  D.  PERKINS. 

Chairman. 
Contingent  fund.  

July  16.  1970. 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor — Pull 

CoMMTrrsE  Investigating  Stajt 
To  the  Clerk  or  the  House  : 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
PubUc    Law    601,    79th    Congress,    approved 
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July  23,  1970 


August  2.  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  rep>ort  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1,  1970,  to  June  30,  1970,  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  employee        Profejsion 


Total  gross 

salary  durin< 

6- month 

period 


Jeannlne  M.  Anderson.-.  Secretary  (Jan.  1-  J4.833.50 

June  30,  1970). 

Carole  J.  Ansheles Assistant  c'erk  (June  434.64 

1-June  30,  1970). 
Donald  M.  Baker Associate  counsel  17,752.40 

(labor) (Jan.  1- 

June  30.  IStfB).        \_      ^^_ 
Goldle  A.  Baldwin Legislative  assistant     "V    ti,i54. 95 

(Jan.  1  June  30,  \ 

1970).  1 

Dean  Gregory  Barker Assistant  clerk  (June  V     289.76 

11-30,  1970). 
Donald  F.  Berens Administrative  as-  10,588.54 

sistant(Jan.  IJune 

30.  1970). 

William  H.  Cable Junior  researctier  3,386.01 

(Jan.  1-June  30. 

1970). 
Howard  Daniel  Cohen...  Assistant  clerk  (Jan.  376.06 

5-31, 1970). 
Elizabeth  A.  Corneft Administrative  as-  8.  260.  56 

sistant  (Jan.  1- 
-  June  30,  1970).  > 

Leiia  T.  Cornwell .do 6,190.27 

Stephen  J.  Dryden Assistant  clerk  (June  28.98 

29-30,  1970). 
Margerv  H.  Engel.   Research  assistant  460.29 

(June  8-30.  1970). 
EydieGaskins.. Administrative  as-  6,190.27 

sistant  (Jan.  1- 

June  30.  1970). 
Janet  R.  Inscore Secretary  (Jan.  1-  101.19 

31.  1970). 

Shirely  R.  Mills Secretary  (Jan.  1-  6.918.79 

1-June30,  1970). 
David  E.  Pinkard Assistant  clerk  (June  231.81 

15  30,  1970). 
David  B.  Putnam Staff  assistant  (Jan.  3,  887. 10 

5-June30.  1970). 
Thomas  F.  Remington. . .  Assistant  clerk  (Jan.  1-  767.  14 

Jan.  31.  1970  and 

June  8-June  30. 

1970).  ■; 

Ruth  A.  Ruttenberg Assistant  clerk  434. 64 

(May  1  May  31, 

Cathie  Sue  Shepherd..      Assistant  clerk  622.98 

(May  18-June  30, 

1970). 
Michael  D.  Sherman Assistant  clerk  434.64 

(June  1-June  30, 

1970). 
MaryL.  Shuler Secretary  (Jan.l-  6,041.51 

June  30,  1970). 
Jeanne  E.  Thomson Legislative  assistant  8,839.23 

(Jan.  1-June  30, 

1970). 
Nancy  J.  Tyler Junior  researcher  2,599.21 

(Jan.  1-June  30. 

1970). 
Samuel  C.  Vanneman  -  .  Legislative  specialist  1,091.84 

(May  1-June  30, 

1970). 
John  E.  Warren Junior  researcher  4,147.91 

(Jan.  1  June  30, 

1970). 
Minority: 
Robert  C.  Andringa . .     Minority  professional  9  921.  41 

staff  assistant 

(Jan.  1  June  30. 

1970). 
Sheldon  J.  Batchelder.  Research  assistant  3,715.19 

(Jan.  1  June  30. 

1970). 

Mark  Burnstein do.   .  500.48 

Phillip  Bursley Research  assistant  120.12 

(June  22  30.  1970). 
Glenda  D  Campbell  ..  Secretary  (June  1  30.  507.48 

1970) 
Albert-Edwin  Clark,  Jr    Research  assistant  607.06 

(June  1-30,  1970). 
Robert  L.  Durst,  Jr Minority  research  5, 203, 44 

assistant  (Jan.  1 

June  30,  1970) 
Louise  W  Finke j  Secretary  (Jan  1-  6,  536.  56 

June  30,  1970). 

AniU  M.  Gerhardt ...do 5,298.98 

Crawford  C  Heerlein..  Minority  clerk  (Jan.  1  -        12,131,06 

June  30,  1970). 
Will  Henderson Assistant  clerk  4,452.50 

(Jan   1-June  30, 

1970). 
Martin  L.  LaVor Minorityl  egislative  10, 282. 40 

coordinator  (Jan.  1- 

June  30,  1970). 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


Thomas  H  Rhodes 
Silvia  J  Rodriguw. 
Dean  W.  Rudoy 


Walter  J.  Sears.  III. 


Dorothy  L.  Strunk. 


Mary  Ann  Rospen- 
dowski  (Wagosh) 


Research  assistant  J391.63 

(Jan.  1-23,  1970). 
..  Secretary  (Jan.  1-  4,067.08 

June  30,  1970). 
..  Research  assistant  452.57 

(June  1-June  30, 

1970). 
..  Research  assistant  708.06 

(Jan   1-Jan.  5  and 

June  1-June  30, 

1970). 
.  -  Administrative  assist-  5,127.62 

ant  (Jan.  1-June  30, 

1970). 
Secretary  (Jan.  l-June         4, 242. 24 

30. 1970). 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures  1969-1970.. ._ J819.  200.  00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 307. 189. 12 

Amount  expended,  Jan.  1-June  30,  1970 184,000.46 

Total  amount  expended,  Jan.  3,  1969-June 
30,  1970 _-__ 491, 189.58 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30,  1970..     328,  010.42 

CARL  D   PERKINS, 

Chairman. 

JtJi-Y  15.  1970. 
Select  Subcommittee  on  Education,  No.  1 
To  the  Clerk  or  the  House  : 

The  atKJve-rrentloned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1,  1970,  to  June  30,  1970,  Inclusive 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It: 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Tetalgross 

salary  during 

6- month 

period 


Janet  Allemand Secretary  (June  26  30,  JIOO.  06 

1970). 
Christina  L.  Bitting Secretary  (Jan  1  June  4,250.33 

30    1970)  » 
Harry  J.  Hogan        .  Counsel  (Jan  1  June  10  600.98 

30.  1970). 
Sally  K.  Kirkgasler Research  assistant  4,974.98 

(Jan   1  June  30, 

1970), 
Ricki  Lynn  Ninomiya Research  assistant  328.61 

(June  10  30,  1970). 
Robert  L.  Short Research  assistant  1.662.52 

(Jan   1  Mar.  23. 

1970) 
Betty  L.Shupp     Clerk-typist  (Feb.  1-  1,774.59 

June  30,  1970) 
Marilyn  RaeStapleton...  Staff  assistant  (Jan  1-         1.149.33 

Jan.  31.  1970) 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures tl20, 000. 00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 50,831.40 

Amounteipended,  Jan.  1-June  30,  1970 25,273.55 

Total  amount  expended,    Jan.    3,    1969- 
June  30,  1970... 76,104.95 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30,  1970. .      43,  895. 05 

CARL  D    PERKINS. 

Chairman. 

July  15,  1970. 

Special  Subcommittee  on   Labor,  No,  2 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August    2,    1946.    as    amended,    submits    the 


following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1.  1970,  to  June  30,  1970,  inclusive 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It: 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

period 


Jeunesse  M,  Beaumont  .  Clerk  (Jan.  1-June  30,        $6,403.63 

1970). 
William  C.  Dell,  Jr Research  assistant  500.48 

(May  1-31,  1970), 
Maryann  T.  Krzewinski..  Assistant  clerk  310.03 

(Jan.  1  31,  1970), 
E.  Dennis  Muchnicki Assistant  clerk  768.85 

(Jan.  1-May  31. 

1970). 
Maureen  Orth       Research  assistant  750.15 

(Mar.  1-31,  1970), 
Effie  J.  Nicholakis Assistant  clerk  (June  160.  07 

15  30,  1970), 
William  George  Phillips      Staff  director  (Jan.  1-         13. 127.  16 

June  30,  1970). 
Daniel  H.  Pollitt .  Special  counsel  (Jan.  3,  714.  49 

1  June  30,  1970). 
Daniel  Rutedge  Pollitt       Research  assistant  187.23 

(June  16-30,  1970). 
Ernest  Robinson   Assistant  clerk  (May  214.52 

1-June  30,  1970) 


f 


Funds  authorized  or  appiopriated  tor  committee 
expenditures,  1969-70 $120,000.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 52, 102.42 

Amount  expended.  Jan,  1  June  30,  1970. 26,346,98 

Total  amount  expended,  Jan,  3,  1969-June 
30,  1970 78,449.40 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30,  1970...      41,550.60 
CARL  D.  PERKIN*, 

Chairman, 


July  15, 1970, 
General  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  No.  3 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
tlie  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1,  1970,  to  June  30,  1970,  Incltislve 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It: 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-montn 

period 


Adrienne  Fields Clerk  (Jan,  1  June  30,         $7,435.67 

1970). 
S  G  Lippman.  ..  Special  Counsel  (Jan.  3,183.24 

1-June  30, 1970), 
John  T  Ridilla    .  Assistant  clerk  (Jure  300.13 

1-June  30. 1970). 

Robert  E.  Vagley     Director(Jan.  1-June  14,617,71 

30, 1970).      

Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  lor  committee 
expenditures  1969-7(r...... $120,000.00 

Amount ot expenditures  previously  reported 45.075.39 

Amount  expended,  Jan.  1-June  30. 1970. 32, 633.  55 

Total  amount  expended,  Jan.  3,  1969-June 
30,1970 77,708,94 


Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30, 1970. 


42,291.06 


CARL  D.  PERKINS, 

Chairman. 


July  16, 1970. 
General  Subcommittee  on  Education,  No.  4 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public    Law    601,    79th    Congress,    approved 


July  23,  1970      y 
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August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1,  1970,  to  June  30,  1970,  inclusive 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  exjjended  by  It: 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


Cynthia  A.  Crites Staff  director  (Jan.  1  $6,223.30 

Apr,  30,  1970). 
Sharlene  P.  Hirsch  Education  specialist  5  043  39 

(Jan.  1-Mar.  31, 

1970). 
John  F.  Jennings Counsel  (Jan   1-  11.904.48 

June  30.  1970). 
Alexandra  J.  Kisla....      Clerk  (Jan.  1  June  30.  6.800.67 

1970), 

Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  tor  committee 
expenditures,  1969-70.. $120.  OOP.  00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 56. 147.33 

Amount  expended,  Jan.  1-June30.  1970. 35,321.65 

Total   amount  expended,   Jan.   3,    1969- 
June  30, 1970 91.469.02 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30, 1970 . .      28,  530.  M 

Carl  D.  Perkins. 

Chairman. 

July  15.  1970. 

Select   Subcommittee   on   Labor,   No.   5 
To  the  Clerk  or  the  House  : 

TTie  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1,  1970,  to  June  30,  1970,  inclusive 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It: 


Name  ot  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-montn 

period 


Loretta  A.  Bowen Clerk  (Jan.  1-June  30,        $6,868.92 

1970). 
Daniel  H.  Krivit   Counsel  (Jan.  1-June         12,559.46 

30.  1970). 
Marcia  Sue  Nelson Research  assistant  5,572.13 

(Jan.  1-June  30, 

1970). 
Catherine  R.  Romano....  SecreUry  (Jan.  1-  3, 862. 22 

June  30,  1970). 


Funds  authorized  or  aopropriated  for  committee 
expenditures  (1969-70) $120, 000. 00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 45,274.45 

Amount  expended,  Jen.  1-June  SO,  1970 36,517.12 

Total  imoant  expended,  Jan.  3,  1969-June 
30, 1970 81,791.57 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30, 1970. .      38, 208. 43 

CARL  D.  PERKINS, 

Cheirmen. 

July  IB,  1970. 
Special  SuBCOMMmn  on  Education,  No.  6 
To  the  Clkrk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  lS4(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1,  1970.  to  Jvme  30,  1970,  inclusive 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It: 


f. 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


Jack  G.  Duncan Counsel  (Jan  I- 

June  30,  1970) 


Ruth  L  Ehel 

Mary  K.  Gillespie. .. 
Arlene  Horowitz. . 
Toni  Rita  Immerman 


Assistant  clerk  (June 

1-30,  1970), 
Assistant  clerk  (June 

20  30.  1970). 
Staff  assistant  (Jan.  1- 

June  30  1970V 
Assistant  clerk  (Feb. 

23  June  30,  1970). 
Ronald  L.  Katz Research  assistant 

(Jan  I  June  30, 

1970). 
Nancy  A.  Neilen Clerk  (Jan.  l-Mar.  21, 

1970). 
rviaureen  Orth Research  assistant 

(Apr.  1-May  3, 

1970) 
Anne  W.  Risdon . .  Assistant  clerk  (June 

15  30,  1970). 
Jack  H  Schuster Education  specialist 

(Jan.  13-31,  1970). 

Fuhds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures 

Amounfof  expenditures  previously  reported 

Amount  expended,  Jan.  1-June  30,  19/0 


$10,469.52 

264. 51 

39.33 

4.109.26 

2.356.86 

6.403.63 

1.687  69 
1,503.65 

160.  C7 
585.  49 


$120,000.00 

49.456  58 
35,023.31 


Total   amount   expended,   Jan.   3,    1%9- 
June30,  1970 84,479.89 


Balance  unexpended  as  ol  June  30,  1970. .      35,  520, 11 
CARL  D.   PERKINS, 

Chairman. 

July  15,  1970. 
Committee  on  Po»eign  Affairs 
To  the  Clerk  or  the  House  : 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1,  1970,  to  June  30,  1970,  Inclusive 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It: 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-montn 

period 


Boyd  Crawford Staff  administrator $7,258,42 

Roy  J.  Bullock Settlor  staff  consultant.  17,752.40 

Albert  C,  F.Westphal...  Staff  consultant 17,752.40 

Franklin  J.  Schupp do 16,917.85 

Harry  C.  Cromer do 16.671.35 

Philip  B.  Billings do 12.985.08 

Marian  A.  Czarnecki do 16.671.35 

MelvlnO.  Benson do 14.034.11 

Everett  E.  Bierman do 13.035.62 

John  J.  Brady,  Jr do 10.744.03 

John  H.  Sullivan do 10.744.03 

Robert  J.  Bowen Clerical  assistant 6,461,76 

June  Nigh             Senior  staff  assistant...  12,411,48 

Helen  C.  Mattas Staff  assistant 11,042.29 

Helen  L.  Hashagen do 10.145.84 

Louise  O'Brien do 9.854.43 

Dora  B.  McCracken do 8.140.92 

JeanE.Smith do 6.436.84 

Nancy  C.Peden do 6,144.47 

Paula  L.  Peak do 7.952.03 

Diane  Gallagher do 3.714.49 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures $350,000.00 


Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 133. 203. 25 

Amount  expended,  Jan.  1. 1970-June  30,  1970....      75,  966.64 


Total  amount  expended,  Jan.  1,  1969-June 
30,1970 .7. 209,169.89 


Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30, 1970...    140. 830.  II 

THOMAS  E.  MORGAN, 

Chairman. 


July  10. 1970. 

CoMMnTEE  ON  Government  Operations 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  I34ib)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1,  1970,  to  June  30,  1970.  inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  it : 

Expenses— Jan   1-June  30,  1970: 

Full  committee $1,856  09 

Social  Investigative  Staff 46,522.82 

Military  Operations  Subcommittee 42,650.  36 

ttovernment  Activities  Subcommittee 45,679.37 

Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommittee 45,  261.  02 

Executive  and  Legislative  Reorganization  Sub- 
committee   38,413.05 

Foreign  Operations  and  Government  Informa- 
tion Subcommittee..  .        -  61.651  90 

Legal  and  Monetary  Affairs  Subcommittee 43. 179.  45 

Conservation  and  Natural  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee... ..        59.815.22 

Special  Studies  Subcommittee.. 66, 704,  59 

Total  .   451,733.87 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


Salaries:  Full  Com- 
mittee, Jan.  1. 
1970-June  30, 
1970: 

Christine  Ray  Davis. 

James  A.  Lanigan... 

Herbert  Roback 


Miles  Q.  Romney 

Lawrence  P.  Redmond 

Dolores  L.  Fel'Dotto. . 

Ann  E.  McLachlan 

Charlotte  C.Bickett.. 

John  Philip  Carlson 

William  H.Copen- 

haver. 
William  P.  Russell 


Expenses,  Jan.  1, 
1970,  June  30.  1970: 
Full  committee,  Hon. 
William  L  Dawson, 
chairman:  Expenses.. 

Special  Investigative 
Staff,  Hon.  William  L. 
Dawson,  chairman 
Thomas  H  Saunders 

Clara  Katherine  Arm- 
strong. 

Julia  J   Norrell 

Catherines.  Cash 

Annie  M.  Abbott 

Alan  Kreshtool 


Staff  director 

General  counsel 

Professional  staff 

member. 
Associate  general 

counsel 
Professional  staff 

member 

,  Staff  member 

do 

do 

Minority  counsel  

Minority  staff  member 

(from  Mar.  16,1970). 
Minority  staff  member 

(to  Jan.  16.1970). 


Mabel  C,  Baker. 
John  L  Dodson.. 


Minoiity  staff  mem- 
ber. 

Minority  research 
assistant 

Research  assistant 

Secretary 

do         

Investigator  (from 
May  I.  1970). 

Staff  member 

Clerical  staff 


$17,752.40 

17,752.40 

,17.752.40 

IV  115.  06 

10,236  88 

8,  260. 56 
8.006.60 
7,368.52 
17,752.40 
7,901.47 

692. 71 


1.770.96 


6  627.95 

7  368.52 

7  956.24 
6.  561  48 
6  528.23 

1.750.80 

4,885  19 
4,844.41 


Total - 46.522.82 

Military  Operations  Sub-  - 

committee,  Hon.  ' 

Chet  Holifield. 

chairman: 

Douglas  G.  Dahlin Staff  attorney 

John  Paul  Ridgely Investigator      

Joseph  C.  Luman Defense  analyst 

Cetherine  L.  Research  assistant.. 

Koeberlein. 
Kathryn  M.  Clerk-stenographer. 

Rosenbaum. 
Expenses 


11.019.22 
9.824  10 
9.318.48 
7.561.60 

4,770.96 

156.00 


ToUI... 42,650.36 


Government  Activities 

Subcommittee.  Hon. 
/    Jack  Brooks, 
chairman: 

Ernest  C.  Baynard Staff  administrator... 

C.  Don  Stephens Research  analyst 

William  M.  Jones Counsel  (Irom  Apr.  1, 

1970). 
Irma  Reel Clerk 


14.649.68 
9.282.23 
4.773.60 

6.561.48 
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Name  of  employee        Profeision 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- mo  nth 

period 


Lynne  Higginbotlum..  Clerk-stenosrapher.. 
Michael  McGetligan...  Investigator 


Expenses. 


{6,561.48 
3,  450. 1 1 

400.79 


Total ---      45,679.37 


|n|    :governmental  Re- 
lations Subcom- 
milfee.  Hon.  L  H. 
Fountain, 
cnairman: 

James  R,  Naughton. 

Delphis  C  Goldt)9rg 


Gilbert  S. 
Goldhammer. 


Bebe  8  Terry. 
Marione  W. 

Vanderbilt. 
Expenses 


Counsel-   

Professional  staff 
member 

Consultant  (Feb.  9- 
Mir.  24;  Apr  4- 
May  31,  1970). 

Clerk-stenographer. 
do 


Total 

Executive  and  legislative 
Reorganization  Sub- 

■  comittee,  Hon 
John  A.  Blatnik, 
chairman: 

Elmer  *.  Henderson.. 

I.  Warren  Harrison  . 

Veronica  B.  Johnson  .. 

Gilda  K.  Calderone 

Ralph  T.  Doty 

Expenses 


14.649.68 
14,649.68 

5,619.03 


6.173.27 
3,959.24 

210. 12 

45.261.02 


Counsel 

Legal  assistant 

Clerk 

...do    

Clerical  sUff... 


15.301.33 
8,  454. 73 
7.368.52 
3. 975. 44 
3, 183.  24 
129.79 


Total  38,413.05 


Foreign  Operations  and 
Government  Inlor- 
matkin  Subcom- 
mittee, Hon.  John 
E.  Moss,  chairman: 

Vincent  J.  Augliere... 

Norman  G.  Carnish... 


JKk  Matteson... 
James  L  Nelligan. 


Harold  F.WhIttington. 


Elizabeth  Jayne 

Bodecktr. 
Expenses 

Total 

Legal  and  Monetary  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee, 
Hon.  Dante  B.  Fas- 
cell,  chairman: 
M.  Joseph  Matan 


Stan  administrator..  .. 
Professional  staff 

member. 
Professional  staff 

member. 
Professional  staff 

member  (to  Jurte  27, 

1970). 
Professional  staff 

member  (Irom 

June  22, 1970). 
Secretary. 


14,649.68 
14,649.68 

13.198.14 

11,553.64 

562.49 


Charles  A.  Intriago.... 
R.  Michael  Finley 


Stuart  E.  Bossom.. 
Milhcent  Y.  Myers. 
Frances  M.  Turk... 
Expenses 


Counsel  (to  Apr.  30, 

1970). 

Assistant  counsel. 

Professional  staff 

membef(fromM8r.  1, 

1970). 

Legal  assistant 

Clerk 

Stenographer 


9, 766. 46 

8.747.?6 
5,831.44 


7.826.07 

6,561.48 

3,926.28 

520.56 


Total 43,179.45 

Conservation  and  Nat- 
ural Resources  Sub- 
committee, Hon. 
Henry  S.  Reuss, 
chairman: 

Phineas  Indritz 

Laurence  A.  Davis 

David  B.  Finnegan 

F.  Clement  Oinsmore.. 

Josephine  Scheiber. . . 

Catherine  L.  Hartke... 

Expenses 


Counsel 

Assistant  counsel. 
.do. 


Legal  assistant 

Research  assistant. 
Stenographer 


Total. 


9.815.22 


Special  Studies  Sub- 
committee, Hon. 
John  S.  Monagan, 
chairman: 

Louis  I.  Freed Staff  administrator. 

Jacob  N.  Wasserman..  Counsel 

Herschel  F.  Clesner do 

Peter  S.  Barash Legal  analyst 

Charles  P.  Witter Staff  member 

Marilyn  F.  Jarvis Stenographer 

Expenses - 


)4,649.68 

13,474.37 

13,419.10 

9,  334. 96 

7,729.56 

7,101.58 

995.34 


Total 66, 704. 59 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures,  H.  Res.  214  and  H.  Res.  752, 
91st  Cong. $1,750,000.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported . . .        818, 791. 93 
Amount  expended,  Jan.  1-June  30, 1970 451, 733. 87 

Total  amount  expended,  Jan.  3,  1969- 
June30,  1970. 1,270,525.80 

Balanceunexpendedasof  June  30, 1970..        ^9,474.20 

WILLIAM  L.  DAWSON, 

()nairman. 

June  15.  1970. 
COMMmTE  ox  House  .^MI^fIs•^^A■^ON 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House  : 

The  above-mentioned  commute*  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1,  1970,  to  June  30.  1970.  inclusive 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  It: 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


Julian  P.  Langsfon Chief  clerk 

Robert  D.  Gray Auditor 

David  S.  Wolman Personnel  analyst 

Louis  Silverman Assistant  clerk 

GrunejS.  Jaynes do     

Robert  H.  Frank. Legal  Counsel 

Dianne  S.  Gaujot Assistant  clerk 

MaryF.Stolle do 

Margaret  H.  Schuler do. i. _-.... 

Melvin  M.  Miller Minority  clerk ,... 

Judith  K.  Holes Assistant  clerk 

Thomas  J.  Hart do  

John  C.  d'Amecourt Staff  director  on  Sub- 
committee on 
Library  and 
Memorials. 

Mary  Susan  Mattson Assistant  clerk 

Eric  Honick do. 

Gwenda  R.  Green .do 

Thomas  A.  Tangretfi Printing  derlu 

Paula  Scruggs Assistant  clerk 

Stuart  G.  Weinblatt do 

Carolyn  L.  Jana .'.*» 

Rita  A.Stewart do 

Marie  Alexander do 

SaligSendit do 

AlexSangef do 

Keith  Mc  Bee do 


$17,752.40 

13,671.65 

13,671.65 

9.  072.  08 

5.464.57 

7,637.15 

2,798.42 

5. 956. 80 

103.  32 

14,847.81 

5, 244.  26 

2,478.36 

8.140.92 


2,621.85 
433.  59 

5, 195. 29 

5,  040.  24 

5, 040.  24 
283.60 

3,568.91 
833.  55 

3, 597.  34 
398.81 
800.  19 

1,967.64 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures $800.  000.  00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 84. 049. 53 

Amount  expended.  Jan.  1,  197a-June  30,  1970....      70,543.97 

Total  amount  expended,  Jan.  3,  1969-Juna 
30,1970 154,593.50 

Balance  unexpended 645,406.50 

SAMUEL  N.  FWEDEL. 

Chairman. 


July  13,  1970. 
Committee  on  Interior  and  iNstTLAR  Affaks 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  19,  1970,  to  June  30,  1970,  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or 
appropriated  and  expended  by  It: 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

Name  of  employee         Profession  period 


Sidney  L,  McFarland Staff  director  and 

chief  clerk. 


$17,673.82 


Nameofemployee         P  rof  ession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

period 


William  L.  Shafer. 


$16,277.65 


Lewis  A.  Sigler 

Charles  Leppert,  Jr. 

Lee  McElvain 


Dixie S.  Barton.. 

Patricia  Ann  Murray... 

Patricia  B.  Freeman 

Susan  A.  Gardner 

Kathleen  Sandy 

Salaries  paid  pursuant 
toH.  Res.  117  and 
H.  Res.  786,  91st 
Cong.: 
Jim  T.  Casey 


Consultant  on  mining, 
minerals,  and  public 
lands. 
Counsel  and  consultant 

on  Indian  affairs. 
Assistant  counsel  and 
consultant  on  terri- 
torial affairs.  / 
Assistant  counsel  and       ^,,5^0. 12 

consultant  on  na-  

tional  parks  and 
recreation. 

Clerk 

do 

do 

do- 

do 


15,584.74 
14. 425. 83 


8,552.18 
8,552.18 
7,  536. 46 
6,960.33 
6, 96C.  33 


Miriam  Waddell.. . 
Marston  L.  Becker. 
Edward  Gaddis 


Consultant  on  irriga- 
tk>n  and  reclama- 
tion. 

Clerk 

Printing  clerk 

Messenger. 


13,671.65 


5.810.94 
7, 469. 26 
4,  250. 33 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures $195,000.00 


Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 78,406.39 

Amount  expended,  Jan.  19-June  30.  1970 32,  200. 67 


Total   amount  expended,  Jan.  3,  1969- 
June30,  1970 110,607.06 


Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30, 1970. ..      84, 392. 94 
WAYNE  N.ASPINALL,  Chairman. 

July  13.  1970. 
Committee  on  Internal  Sbcurity 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorgafilaatlon  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  ameoided,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1,  1970,  to  June  30,  1970,  inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or 
appropriated  and  expended  by  It: 


''  ■'  •    '  ^ .  '  Total  gross 

'  ■''"'    ■'   '  salary  during 

6-month 

Name  of  employee        Profession  period 


Standing  committee: 
Donald  G.  Sandars. 
Alfred  M.  Nittle. .. 

Glenn  E.  Davis 

Robert  M.  Horner.. 
William  G.  Shaw... 
Juliette  P.  Joray... 
Mary  M.  Valente... 


Anniel  Cunningham. 


Helen  M.  Gittings. 
Lorraine  N.  Veley. 
Investigating 
committee: 
Victoria  Appell... 


.  Chief  covnsel 

.  Counsel .. 

Editorial  director 

Chief  Investigator 

Research  director 

Recording  clerk 

Administrative  secre- 
tary. 
Chief,  Files  and 
Reference  Section. 

Research  analyst 

Secretary 


Margie  D.  Biggerstaff. 
Daniel  Butler 


Mary  Jo  Chapman 

S.  Janice  Coil 

Harry  T.  Cone 


Sue  Daniels 

Florence  B.  Doyle 

Elizabeth  L  Edin^er. 
Rochella  E.  Epstein... 
Daniel  R.  Ferry 


James  L.  Gallagher  .. 

Ruth  Ann  Gerbec 

Isobel  Hurwitz 

Leo  William  Ivory,  Jr. 


Clerk-typist  (appointed 

June  15,  1970). 

.  Secreitary 

Assistant  documents 

clerk. 

Cler1(-stenographer 

Secretary 

Information  classifier 

(appointed  June  15, 

1970). 

Information  analyst 

Clerk-stepograpbec 

Editor^ 

Cleriy^typist 

Assl;lt8r>t  counsel  (ap- 

pilinted.  Mar.  1, 

1|>70)- 

Research  analyst. 

I  nformation  classifier. . 

do 

Assistant  documents 
clerk. 


$16,335.08 

13,  576. 94 

14,  585. 70 
12,  236. 46 
12, 163. 14 
10,411.32 

8.617.18 

8.  082. 17 

8.  056. 98 
6,337.93 


211.09 

4,  525. 26 
4,713.84 

3, 139.  55 

5,230.65 

253. 75 


3,  730.  47 
4,115.31 
7,309.74 
3,154.12 
5,836.85 


7,  754. 75 
3,361.97 
3.361.97 
2,917.95 
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Name  of  employee        Professioo 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

period 


Dons  R.  Jaeck Information  analyst... 

Mildred  V.  James Clerk-typist 

Judith  H.Joseph Clerk-typist  (Feb.  3, 

to  June  8,  1970). 
Millie  Fay  Lee Secretary  (resigned 

Feb.  15,  1970). 

Gail  B.  Lewis Information  classifier. 

John  F.  Lewis Coordinating  editor. . . 

Kathleen  C.  Marche...  Information  classifier 

(resigned  Feb.  15, 

1970). 

Virginia  Masino Receptionist 

B.  R  McConnon,  Jr. ..  Investigator 

Elizabeth  B.  Medina...  Secretary  (appointed 


David  E.  Muffley,  Jr. 
Monica  Rae  Munger. 

Maureen  P.  Ontrich. 


Mar.  26,  1970). 

Documents  clerk 

Clerk-typist  (resigned 

Jan.  25,  1970). 
Intormation  analyst... 


Alma  T.  Pfaff. Research  analyst.. 

Peggy  F.  Pixley Editorial  clerk 

W'lliam  T.  Poole Research  analyst 

Robert  Poos.-   Research  analyst 

(appointed  May  1, 
1970). 

Stuart  Pott  .   Invesitgator 

Rosella  A.  Purdy Clerk-typist  (resigned 

Mar.  31,  1970). 

Josephines.  Secretary 

Randolph. 

Audrey  Rollins Secretary  (appointed 

May  18,  1970). 

Herbert  Romerstein.      Investigator 

Stephen  H.  Romines      Assistant  counsel 

Karen  Sue  Russell I  nformation  classifier. . 

Jean  W.  Rutledge Secretary 

Richard  L.  Schultz Associate  chief 

counsel  (appointed 
Mar.  6.  1970). 

Richard  A.  Shaw Investigator 

Thomas  Q.  Simmons..  Investigator  (ap- 
pointed Apr.  6, 
1970) 

Linda  E.  Spirt Clerk-stenographer 

Barbara  C.  Sweeny do 

Neil  E.  Wetterman Investigator 


$4, 770. 96 
3,345.98 
2,  353. 38 

1,109.84 

3.361.97' 
12.193.39 
792.91 


3,455.57 
8,311.56 
2, 483.  56 

4.606.10 
422.82 

4,193.71 
4, 819. 92 
4,770.96 
4. 795.  44 
2.  753.  52 


5, 568.  49 
510.  84 

5,  252.  40 

986.39 

8.040.18 
8,  755. 29 
3.139.97 
5,522.70 
8,163.93 


8, 023.  39 
2,880.14 


4, 452. 50 
4, 129. 05 
7,139.04 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures $850, 000. 00 


Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 366,049. 14 

Amount  expended,  Jan.  1,  1970-June  30, 1970....    224,605.00 


Total    amount  expended,  Jan.  3,   1969- 
June30,  1970 590,654.14 


Balance  unexpended  as  of  July  I,  1970. 


259,  345. 86 


RICHARD  H.  ICHORD, 

Chairman. 


JtTLT  8,  1970. 


Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce 
To  the  Clbsk  or  the  House  : 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  apjwoved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  n&me,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1,  1970,  to  June  30,  1970,  inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or 
appropriated  and  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

period 


Clerical  staff: 
W.  E.  Williamson.... 
Kenneth  J.  Painter.. 
Marcella  Johnson. .. 

Frank  Mahon 

Mary  Ryan. 

Mildred  H.  Lang 

Hazel  J.  Collie 

Elsie  Pil.  i<arpowich, 
Edwin  Earl  Thomas. 
Marion  M.  Burson.. 

Professional  staff: 
William  J.  Dixon 


Clerk 

1st  assistant  clerk. 

Assistant  clerk 

Printing  editor 

Clerical  assistant., 
.do. 


Staff  assistant 

Clerical  assistant 

Staff  assistant 

Staff  assistant  (minor- 
ity). 


Professional  staff 

member. 


$17,752.50 
14,186.00 

8.  422.  24 

9,  334. 96 
6,661.18 
6.661.18 
8,  379. 68 
6,661.18 
6,272.06 

14,186.00 


17,752.50 


Name  of  employM        ProfMslon 


Total  gross 

sal^  during 

r    6-month 

period 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

period 


Jamas  M  Menger.         Profeuional  staff 
member. 

Robert  P  Guthrie do 

Kurt  Borchardt do „ 

Additional  temporary 
employees  under 
H.  Res.  116,320, 
and  815: 

Lewis  E  Berry,  Jr Minority  counsel. 

Helen  M.  Dubino Staff  assistant  (mi- 

nofity). 
Barbara  L.  Bullard.  .  Clerical  assislant  (mi- 
nority). 
Darlene  8.  McMullen  ..do 

Eleanor  A.  Dinkins Clerical  assistant 

F  Martin  Kuhn SUff  assistant. 

Michael  A.  Taylor do. .. 

Theodore  H.  Focht. .   .  Special  counsel    

Christine  M.  Fawcett..  Clerical  assistant 

(minority). 

Walter  J.  Graham,  Jr..  Staff  assistant 

Joseph  T.  Kelley Messenger  (from  June 

15,  1970). 
William  S.  Townsend  .  Staff  assistant  (to 

C.O.B  Mar.  31, 

1970). 
James  T.  Glenn Staff  assistant  (from 

Apr.  1,  1970). 
Violet  M.  McCarthy...  Clerical  assistant 

(from  Jan.  19,  1970). 
Stuart  A.  Chalew Clerical  assistant 

(from  June  1,  1970). 
Special  Subcommittee 
on  Investigations: 

Robert  W.  Lishman Chief  counsel 

Daniel  J.  Manelli Attorney 

James  R.  Connor Staff  assistant 

Russell  D.  Mosher do 

Elizabeth  G.  Paola. 
S  Arnold  Smith... 

William  T.  Druhan. 


$17,752.50 

17,752.50 
17.752.50 


17.752.50 
13,300.76 


Carrie  Lou  Allen. Clerical  staff $7  226  23 

LorraineW.  Beland do 7,226.23 

Roberta  E.  Eisenberg do ......'.       i.lli.il 


SALARIES  PAID  JAN.  1  THROUGH  JUNE  30.  1970,  PURSUANT 
TO  H,  RES.  93,  118,  and  780,  91ST  CONG.,  INVESTIGATIVE 
STAFF 


5.860.32         Employee 


Position 


Salary 


3.805.63 
6,661.18 
11,672.60 
11,672.60 
13,  898.  24 
4.412.05 

11.672.60 
235. 68 

5.863.30 


Clerical  assistant 

Attorney  (to  Jan.  15. 

lUO). 
Stjilassistant 


James  P.  Kelly Chiefinvestigator. 

James  F.  Broder Special  assistant... 

Robert  L.  Rebein Staff  attorney 

Benjamin  M.  Smeth-      Special  assistant. . . 

urst. 
Michael  F.  Barrett,  Jr..  Attorney  (from  Apr. 

13,  1970). 
Mark  J.  Raabe Attorney  (from  Feb. 

16, 1970). 
Elizabeth  A.  Eastman..  Clerical  assistant.. 
Lucy  M.  Gossett do _ 


5,836.29 

4  536.20 

500.48 

17.752.50 
13,292.86 
12,  325. 77 
4,942.30 
6.661.18 
813.94 

12,752.00 
13.292.86 
12.325.77 
13.292.86 
13.292.86 

5, 142.  27 

8. 958.  01 

5, 950. 90 
5. 950.  90 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures $1,060,000.00 


Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported. 
Amount  expended,  Jan.  1-June  30, 1970.  ... 


Total  amount  expended,  Jan.  3,  1969- 
June30,  1970 


444,  552. 86 
276,  389. 12 


720,941.98 


Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30, 1970.       339, 058,  02 

HARLEY  0.  STAGGERS, 

Chairman. 

July  16,  1970. 
committee  on  the  judiciary 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  Eis  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1,  1970,  to  June  30,  1970,  inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or 
appropriated  and   expended  by  it: 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


Bess  E.  Dick Staff  director $17, 752. 40 

Benjamin  L.  Zelenko General  counsel 16,885.48 

Herbert  Fuchs Counsel.. 16,474.50 

Garner  J.  Cline do 14,497.80 

R.  Frederick  J ett. do 13,356.00 

Donald  G.  Benn.... Associate  counsel 12.022.00 

Jerome  M.  Zeifman Counsel 12,092.13 

Frances  Christy Clerical  staff 9,359.63 

Jane  C.  Caldwell do 8,584.67 

Gertrude  Clara  Burak do 7,637.15 


Joanne  E.  Bell 


Pearl  Chellman 

Stephen  R.  Conafay. 


James  J.  Fans    

Pauls.  Fenton 

Howard  W.  Fogt,  Jr 

William  B.  Forti 

Austin  T.  Fragomen,  Jr. 

Mary  Shea  Gaffney 

Phyllis  R.  Goldberg   .   . 


Alma  8.  Haardt 

Toni  T.  Harrington 


William  Thomas  Hutton 
Jane  F.  Johnson 


Katherine  Lly  Kaplan.. 
Michael  KelemonicI  .. 
Florence  T.  McGrady. . 
Bernice  McGuIre 


Clerical  staff  (from 

May  1,  1970). 

Clerical  staff 

Clerical  staff  (from 

June  1.  1970). 

Counsel 

Associate  counsel 

do 

Economist 

Assistant  counsel 

Clerical  staff .. 

Clerical  (through  Mar. 

11,1970). 

Clerical  staff 

Clerical  staff  (through 

Jan.  16,  1970). 

Assistant  counsel 

Clerical  staff  (from 

Apr  20.  1970). 

Clerical  staff 

.        do 


Thomas  E.  Mooney 

Franklin  G.  Polk 

O'Wighten  Delk  Simpson. 

Sharon  Lee  Sites 


Mary  G.  Sourwine... 
Annelie  Tischbeln.. 

Louis  S.  Vance 

Rosalie  C  Werback. 
John  F.  Wmslow 


.        do. 

Clerical  staff  (through 

Mar.  31.  1970). 
Assistant  counsel 

.--do - 

Investigator  (through 

May  31,  1970). 
Clerical  staff  (from 
Mir  24  through 
Apr.  3.  1970). 

Clerical  staff   

do 


Messenger    

Clerical  staff 

Assistant  counsel. 


$1,200.76 

4, 347. 37 
344.21 

9,  020. 45 
7,001.86 

7.309.74 
10. 479. 60 
6, 727. 66 
4.355.35 
1,431.19 

6.008.56 
367.27 

6.119.62 
1.568.08 

4.  675.  02 
6.337.93 
6,337.93 
2,065.89 

5  835.61 
11.672.57 
4, 447. 73 

262.88 


5.613.26 
3,975.44 
4.  452.  50 
3,450.11 
7. 574. 19 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures - $500,000.00 


Amount  ol  expenditures  previously  reported 239.  455.82 

Amount  expended,  Jan.  1-June  30. 19/0- 141.921.61 

Total  amount  expended.  Jan.  3,  1969-June 

30,1970 3«1.37?r43 


Balance  unexpended  as  of  Jun«30, 1170..-.    118.622.57 

EMANUEL  CELLER. 

Chairman. 

FUNDS  FOR  PREPARATION  Of  UNITED  STATES  CODE, 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  CODE,  AND  REVISION  OF  THE 
LAWS 

A.  Preparation  of  new  edition  of  United  States 
Code  (no  year): 

Unexpended  balance  Dec.  31, 1969 $128,170.24 

Expended  Jan.  1-June  30.  1970 52,716.04 

Balance  June  30, 1970 75,454.20 

6.  Preparation  of  new  edition  of  District  of  Colum- 
bia Code: 
Unexpended  balance  Dec.  31,  1969-.     .  7,632.32 

Expended  Jan.  1-June  30,  1970 4,870.30 

Balance  June  30,  1970 2,762.02 

C.  Revision  of  the  laws,  1970: 

Unexpended  balance  Dec  31,  1969 21,140.58 

Expended  Jan.  1-June  30,  1970 19,446.56 

Balance  June  30, 1970 1,694.02 


June  30,  1970. 
Committee  on  Mxrchant  Marikx  hm 
Fisheries 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(bj  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  appa-oved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profoe- 
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slon,  arfd  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1,  1970,  to  June  30,  1970,  IncluBlve, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or 
appropriated  and  expended  by  It: 


Name  of  emptoye*        Profassion 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

period 


Robert  J.  Abies Chief  counsel J17.752.35 

Ned  P.  Everett ..  Counsel 14,233.98 

Ernest  J.  Corrado.   ..   do.   .   11,664.91 

Richard  N.  Sharood Minority  counsel 12,102.53 

Rolwrt  J.  McElroy...          Chief  clerk 16,08a77 

William  B.  Win  field Clerk ..  11,196.01 

Frances  P.  Still Assistant  clerk 8.649.68 

Vera  A.  Barker ...  Secretary 8,277.54 

Virginia  L.  Noah  do 7,838.66 

Albert  J.  Dennis..  Investigator 9.554.63 

Investigations  com- 
mittee staff : 

Ralph  L  Casey Special  counsel 17,752.35 

ThomasA.  Clingan.  Jr.  Counsel 14,138.04 

9,039.50 
2,125.17 


Donald  A.  Watt Editof. 

William  R.  Eve/eft Assistant  clerk. 

Norman  M.  Barnes Investigator... 

Lucye  L.  Summers Secretary 

Diane  G.  Kirchenbauer do 

Jane  C.  Woic*. do 

Pauline  M.  Dickerson do.   

Ronald  W.  C.  Watt Assistant  clerk 

Josephs.  Helewiu Investigator 


779.11 
5  810.92 
4,779.11 
6.461.76 
7.334.93 

708.39 
2. 004. 87 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures  $310,000.00 


Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported. . 
Amount  expended.  Jan.  1,  1970-June30,  1970.. 


126.  365.  49 
85.714.80 


Total   amount  expended,  Jan.  1,  1969- 
June30.1970 212.080.29 


Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30,  1970 


97.919.71 


EDWARD  A.   GARMATZ. 

Chairman. 

July  15,  1970. 
CoMMmxE  ON  Post  OmcE  and  Civtl  Service 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  B«lary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1,  1970,  to  June  30,  1970,  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or 
appropriated  and  expended  by  It: 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

period 


Standing  committee 
staff: 
Johnson,  Charles  E... 

Bray,  B.  Benton 

Mactiny,  John  H 

Irvine.  William  A 

Kaiy.  Theodore  James 

Fortune,  Francis  C 

Smiroldo,  Victor  C 

Thornton,  Elsie  E  . 

Wells.  Barbara  M 

Simons,  Blanche  M... 
Investigative  staff,  pur- 
suant to  H  Res.  268, 
301,  and  869  of  the 
91st  Coot,  2d  sess.: 
Barton,  Rknard  A  .  . 

Betas,  Kattiiyn  E 

Bebick,  Joan  Efc. 

Borger,  Deann*  L 

Brown,  Lorraine  I 

Ciaravella,  Jo  Ann 

Coultrap,  Ray  H 


Chief  counsel  and  staff 

director. 
Associate  staff  director. 

Counsel 

Assistant  staff  director. 
Senior  staff  assistant... 

Coordinator 

Senior  staff  assistant... 

Chief  clerk 

Secretary 

do.- 


Staff  assistant.. 

Secretary 

do 


.do. 
do. 


Davis,  Stewart  A. . 
Devlm.  RalphJ... 
Dowd,  Maureen  6. 


Secretary  (from  Apr. 
20,  1970) 

Staff  assistant  (minor- 
ity) (from  Mar  1, 

Staff  assistant 

do 

Intern  (from  June  1, 
1970) 


J17,  752.  40 

17,491.08 
17.491.08 
17,491.08 
17.491.08 
13.  040. 35 
14,178.98 
11.132.31 
7.838.64 
7,  553.  21 


9. 951. 58 
5.654.48 

4,515.95 
5,293.18 
4, 673. 02 
1,843.25 

4, 269. 08 


9,397.09 

12, 89a  43 

334.33 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Fisher,  Mitchell  J Intern  (from  June  15, 

1970) 
Fuchs,  Thomas Intern  (Irom  June  22. 

1970) 

Gabusi,  John  B Staff  assistant 

Gould,  George  B do 

Green.  Thelma  R Secretary      

Griffith,  Thomas  B Intern  (from  June  22, 

1970). 

Harding,  Delois Secretary 

Hart,  Sally Secretary  (to  Apr.  15, 

1970) 
Higgins,  Michael  A Intern  (from  June  15. 

1970) 
Hitchcock,  John  E Intern  (from  June  1, 

1970). 

Howard,  Alton  M Printing  editor  ..     . 

Kennedy,  Thomas  R...  Staff  assistant 

Lloyd,  Max  T do 

Maginnis,  Mary  E Intern  (from  June  15, 

1970) 
Marmon,  Victor  Ira..  do 

Miller,  W  Kenneth do I ' 

Myers,  Lois  G Secretary " 

Napier,  Margaret  G do 

Palmer,  Fred  0 Research  assistant'.""' 

Pendleton.  Maria  R  . .   Document  clerk 
Peters.  Dorothy  L Assistant  document 

clerk. 
Quigley.  Michael  A.  . .  Intern  (from  June  1 

1970). 
Raymond,  Anthony  J..  Staff  assistant 

(minority). 
Rutan.  Jeanne Intern  (from  June  5, 

1970). 
Snipes.  Justine  P.. .      Secretary 

Ward,  Sara  L do 

Williss.  Donna  L do " 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 

expenditures jgos,  000. 00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 348,371.  56 

Amount  expended.  Jan.  1-June  30,  1970. 196.493.32 


Total  amount  expended,  Jan.  3, 1969  June 
30  1970 _ 544.864. 


Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30,  1970..    261,174.16 

THADOEUS  J.  DULSKI, 

Chairman. 


June  30,  1970. 

CoMMriTEE    ON    PUBLIC    WORKS 

To  the  Clerk  or  the  House  : 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
-August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1,  1970,  to  June  30,  1970.  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or 
appropriated  and  expended  by  It : 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


Standing  committee: 

Richard  J.  Sullivan Chief  counsel 

Lester  Edelman Counsel 

Lloyd  Rivard Engineer  consiiitant 

Clifton  W.  Enfield Minority  counsel 

Stephen  V.  Feeley Subcommittee  clerk 

Dorothy  A.  Beam Executive  staff  assist- 
ant. 

Meriam  R.  Buckley.  ..  Staff  assistant  . 

Sferlyn  B.  Carroll do... 

Investigating  staff: 

Richard  C.  Peet Assistant  minority 

counsel 

Ronald  L.  Martinson..  Subcommittee  clerk 
(terminated  Mar.  6, 
1970). 

Audrey  G.  Warren Subcommittee  clerk... 

Sheldon  S.  Gilbert Associate  minority 

counsel. 

Augusta  P.  Petarson..  Subcommittee  clerk 

Robert  F.  Spence do.. 

Joseph  A.I  taliano,  Jr..  Editorial  assistant 

Erla  S.  Youmans Minority  staff  assistant 

Sara  B.  Hilber do 

Linda  L.  Williams do  '" 


$17,632.27 
14.058.14 
14.  585.  70 
17.183.70 
10.866.50 
..^  9,734.29 

8.  222.  06 
6,  403.  63 

14,585.70 

2,  292. 69 


10.434.10 
9,516.10 

8.  252. 22 
8, 140.  92 
7,880.66 
7,  754.  75 
5. 162.  66 
4,  673.  02 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

period 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

period 


$213.55 

104.29 

10,509.96 

11.672.57 

6,337.93 

97.73 

3. 902. 63 
2.  725. 93 

231.25 

334.33 

8,755.29 

10,264.56 

15,171.78 

231.25 

213.55 
231.25 
5,827.40 
4. 673.  02 
7. 427.  32 
7,544.81 
6,445.15 

334.33 

10.729.94 

528.43 

6,727.67 
7,907.20 
4,  673.  02 


Nancy  Brayer 

Peggy  Lynn  Clements. 
Harvey  C.  Simms,  Jr.. 


Maryann  D.  Conway. 
Emily  B.  Loosier. . 
Cynthia  J.  Van  SanL. 

RosemariE.  Gaughan. 

Fredericks.  Beckman. 

Jr. 
Patricia  Maguire 


Staff  assistant 

do 

Clerical  assistant  (Jan. 

5,  1970-Jan.  23. 

1970). 

Staff  assistant 

do. 


Special  Subcommittee 
on  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Program; 

Walter  R.  May 

John  P.  Constandy... 

Salvatore  J.  O'Amico 

John  P.  O'Hara 

Carl  J.  Lorenz.  Jr 

Robert  G.  Lawrence.  . 
George  M.  Kopecky.. 
Sherman  Willsee... 

Paul  R.  S.  Yates 


Staff  assistant  (as  of 
Apr.  1,  1970). 

Stan  assistant  (as  of 
May  18,  1970). 

Clerical  assistant  (as 
of  June  10,  1970). 

Minority  clerical 
assistant  (as  of 
June  18,  197U). 


Chief  counsel 

Assistant  chief 

counseL 
Associate  counsel. 
do 


Kathryn  M.  Keeney. 
Stuart  M.  Harrison.. 
Mildred  E.  Rupert... 
Agnes  M.  GaNun... 
Shirley  R.  Kn^gftten. 
Martha  E.  Qtfwnie... 


do 

do 

Chief  investigator 

Professional  staff 

member. 
Professional  minority 
staff  member. 

Chief  clerk 

Staff  assistant 

do 

do 

do 

Minority  staff 
assistant. 


$4,606.30 

4,  476.  73 

275. 44 


5,810.94 
5,  268.  70 
1.857.24 

862.46 

322.  71 

199. 77 


17.482.75 
16,277.65 

12,2?9.06 
12,279.06 
12,465.97 
11,360.04 
15.293.20 
12,279.06 

13,584.84 

7,  737. 96 
9,  302.  02 
6,304.98 
6,107.37 
5.260.55 
5. 703. 90 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures: 

H  Res.  259 $486,000.00 

H.  Res.  801 587,000.00 

1,  073.  000.  00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 492  744  32 

Amount  expended  Jan.  1-June  30. 1970  288  204  71 

" » 

Total  amount  expended  Jan.  3, 1969-June 
30.  1970 780.949.03 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30, 1970. .      292, 050. 97 

GEORGE  H.  FALLON. 

Chairman. 

July  13.  1970. 

COMMrrTEE    ON    RULIS 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1.  1970.  to  June  30,  1970,  inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or 
appropriated  and  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

period 


Waller  Batson. .  Professional  staff 

member  (P). 

Laurie  C.  Battle Counsel  (P) 

Robert  D.  Hynes.  Jr Minority  counsel  (P) 

Mary  Spencer  Forrest. . .  Assistant  counsel  (P) 

Winifred  L.  Watts Secretary  (C).. 

Jonna  Lynne  Cullen  ..   ..        do 

William  W.  Belcher Messenger  (CJ  (Mar." 

1-June  30.  1970). 


$9,  903. 36 

17,752.40 
16,227.23 
10,049.29 
7,600.81 
5,738.41 
720.  72 


Total. 


.,_. 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures. 

Amount  o(  expenditures  previously  reported... 
Amount  expended,  Jan.  1-June  30, 1970 


Total  amount  expended.  Jan.  1.  1969,  to 
June  30. 1970 


2.728.67 


^ 
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Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30,  1970..      $2,  271.  33 
WILLIAM  M.  COLMER. 

Chairman. 

July  9,  1970. 
CoMMiTTEi:    ON    Science    and    Astronautics 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House  : 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  rejxirt  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1,  1970,  to  June  30,  1970,  Inclusive 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


Charles  F.  Ducander Executive  director  and 

chief  counsel. 
John  A.  Carstarphen,  Jr.  Chief  clerk  and 
counsel. 

Philip  B.  Yeager Counsel. 

Frank  R.  Hammill,  Jr do     .. 

James  E.  Wilson Technical  consultant.. 

Mary  Ann  Robert Secretary 

Emily  Dodson do 

Carol  F.  Rodgers .do 

June  C.  Stafford. do 

Virginia  Robison do 

Investigating  staff: 

Richard  P.  Hines Staff  consultant 

Harold  A.  Gould Technical  consultant... 

Philip  P.  Dickinson do.. 

W.  H.  Boone do.... 

William  G.  Wells.  Jr do 

K.  Guild  Nichols,  Jr. . .  Staff  consultant 

J.  Thomas  Ratchford..  Science  consultant 

(from  Jan.  11,  1970). 

James  A.  Rose,  Jr Minority  staff 

Frank  J.  Giroux Printing  clerk. 

Elizabeth  S.  Kernan...  Scientific  research  as- 
sistant. 

Denis  C.  Quigley Publications  clerk 

Kieran  U.  Cashman...  Secretary  

Martha  fJ.  Rees    .   ...     .do  

Patricia  J.  Speed- -. ..do    

Richard  K.  Shullaw Assistant  publications 

clerk. 

George  J.  Feldman,        Clerical  assistant 
Jr.  (from  June  3,  1970). 


$17,752.40 

16,892.93 

16, 892. 93 
16,  220.  22 
15,487.56 
6.  777.  54 
6, 495.  02 
6.337.93 
6.337.93 
6.337.93 

15.  487.  56 
15. 487.  56 
13,427.04 
16,892.93 
12, 890.  43 
8.755.29 
13.259.57 

11.664.93 
7  889.06 
7,620.42 

6.337.93 
5,244.26 
3,634.37 
4. 573.  02 
1,552.86 

280.12 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  lor  committee 
expenditures $700,000.00^ 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported.   . . .    342,  595,  f 
Amount  expended,  Jan.  I,  June  30,  1970 200.875.55 

Total   amount  expended,  Jan.  3.  1969- 
June30,  1970 543.471.44 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30.  1970. .     156,  528.  55 

GEORGE  P.  MILLER, 

Chairman. 

JtJLY   1,   1970. 
CoMMrrTEE  ON  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946.  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1,  1970,  to  June  30,  1970,  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or 
appropriated  and  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


John  M.  Swanner Staff  director 

Robert  G  Allett Senior  staff  member. 

Bennett  Wolfe Assistant  staff  director. 

Mariano  R.  Mackenzie...  Secretary. 

Temple  W  Whittington.     Assistant  clerk 


$17,752.40 

16,  039. 80 

14,178.02 

8,982.73 

4.242.24 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures  (H.  Res.  204;  March  12,  1969) $20,000.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 5.656.22 

Amount  expended,  Jan  1. -June  30,  1970 180.80 

Total  amount  expended,  March  12,  1969- 
June  30,  1970 5,837.02 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Jurte  30. 1970....    14, 162.98 

MELVIN  PRICE, 

Chairman. 

JULY  15,  1970. 
Committee  on  Veterans'  AffaDis 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House  : 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601,  79th  (Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1,  1970,  to  June  30.  1970,  inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or 
appropriated  and  expended  by  It: 


Name  ot  employee         Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


Mary  Clare  Fitzgerald do. 

William  Fullerton Stalt  assistant  (C)"' 

.        „   ^  from  Feb,  1,  1970. 

Grace  G.  Kagan Staff  assistant  (C)... 

June  Kendall.. do. 

Richard  Kirkpatrick "staff  a^istant(C) 

^    ,.  ,  to  Apr.  1,  1970.' 

Jerry  Knebel Staff  assistant  (C)... 

Elizabeth  Price do 

Jean  Ratlift "^ 

Gloria  Shaver do 

Arthur  L.  Singleton,  Jr....       do 

Eileen  Sonnett do 

Shirley  Vallance do 

Carole  Vazis !      do 

Hughlon  Greene "Document  clerk  (C)"" 

Walter  Little. do .....; 


$4,  795. 44 
12,373.20 

8,056.98 
8  860.  86 
5. 300. 49 

5,  309. 52 

6,  860. 32 

4  606.08 
7, 385.  28 

7,  284. 87 
6,686.16 

5  309. 52 
5.464.56 
6.403.62 
6. 403. 62 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures.   .  $50,  000. 00 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported  5  626  60 

Amount  expended.  Jan.  l-June  30,  19/0... s!  352.' 46 

Total  amount  expended.  Jan.  1   1969-June 

30.1970. 13.979.06 


Standing  committee: 

Oliver  E.  Meadows         Staff  director $17. 

Edwin  B.  Patterson. . .  Counsel.. 16 

John  R.  Holden .   .  Professional  staff 14^ 

member. 

Billy  E.  Kirby Professional  aide 14, 


George  W.  Fisher.. .       Clerk .   .  16 

Helen  A.  Biondi Assistant  clerk  10 

Alice  V.  Matthews Clerk-stenographer 7, 

Morvie  Ann  Colby    do .  6 

Marjorie  J.  Kidd do """"["  k. 

Investigative  staff: 

Philip  E.  Howard Investigator. 14 


Audrey  A.  Powelson  ..  Clerk-stenographer. 

Patricia  J.  Wilton do. 

Candis  L.  Graves do. 

Helen  Lee  Fletcher. 
Vance  L  Gilliam     .. 

Russell  L.  Love  

Lisa  Rae  Schulberg. 
Michael  McHone.   . 


do. 

Records  clerk 

Intern 

Clerk-stenographer. 
Intern 


673.  84 
474.50 
617.74 

617.74 
474.  50 
229.  29 
060.02 
860. 58 
561.48 

521.80 
170.80 
170.80 
387.  35 
081.30 
088,  64 
150.14 
148.43 
131.94 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  tor  committee 
expenditures      $250,000.00 


Amount  ol  expenditures  previously  reported 95. 259.  86 

'Amount  expended.  Jan.  I-June  30.  1970 59,932.79 


Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30, 1970  . .     36, 020. 94 

WILBUR     D.   MILLS. 

Chairman. 


July   15,   1970. 
Select  Committee  on  Crime 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House  : 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1.  1970,  to  June  30,  1970,  inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or 
appropriated  and  expended  by  It: 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


—  Name  of  employee         Prolession 


Total  amount  expended,  Jan.  1. 1969-June 
30.  1970. 155,192.65 


Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30,  1970 94,807.35 

OLIN  E.  TEAGUE, 

Chairman. 

July  7,  1970. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134ib)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  It  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1,  1970,  to  June  30,  1970,  inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or 
appropriated  and  expended  by  It: 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

5- month 

Name  ot  employee         Prolession  period 


Elkan  Abramowitz Special  counsel 

(May  221) 
Stephen  N,  Abrams.       .   Press  assistant  . 
Weston  Adams  ..       .   .  Associate  counsel 

(Jan.  21  1). 
Stuart  R.  Allen .  Chief  Investigator 

(May  4  1). 
Michael  Amrine .   .  Research  director 

(Feb,  15-). 
Thomas  H.  Barksdale.       Special  counsel 
Jr.  (Feb.  12). 

Avanell  K.  Bass .  Office  manager 

Leroy  C.  Bedell.  Jr Investigator 

Beverly  Bondy Secretary. 

Arthur  E.  Cameron 


Associate  counsel  and 
assistant  to  the 
chairman. 

Secretary  to  the 
chairman. 

Investigator 


John  M.  Martin,  Jr Chief  counsel  (C) 

Richard  C.  Wilbur Minority  counsel  (P)... 

John  Patrick  Baker Assistant  chiet  counsel 

(P). 

Roberts  Hill Professional  staff  (P). . 

William  T.  Kane. do 

James  W.  Kelley do 

Harold  T.  Lamar do 

Florence  Burkett Staff  assistant  (C) 

Virginia  Butler do 

William  C.  Byrd do 


$17,673.84 
17  673. 84 
16.  078.  07 

10  202.34 
15.063.80 
14,793,50 
14  651.81 
6. 033. 24 
8.  056. 98 
5.391.12 


Marian  Canty 

Frederick  B.  Collison. 

Alliene  E.  Correll File  cle>k  (Apr.  1  i) 

Joseph  M.  Cribben Associate  chiet 

Investigator. 

Elsworth  0.  Dory.. Investigator  (Feb.  13  ') 

td.  Faye  Downey.     ...   .  Secretary  (Apr.  1 1) 

Ltna  Mabel  Duran      ..   .  Secretary 

Hazel  K.  Edwards.. Secretary  to  the 

executive  director 
(Feb  16  0 
Peter  Emmet  Fleming.       Special  counsel 
Jr  (June  11) 

Robert  H.  Fleming. Information  director. .. 

Paul  B.  Galvani Special  counsel 

(May  221) 

Roberta  S,  Gerson Secretary  to  the  chiel 

counsel  (Apr.  21 ') 

Mary  M,  Goulart Finance  officer. . .. 

Julian  Granger (June28») 

Deborah  Hastings Research  assistant 

Patricia  C.  Hester Secretary  (Mar   1 ') — 

Lake  E.  High,  Jr Researcher  (Apr.  10').- 

Rebecca  S.  Holtert Inveshgator  (May  15'). 

John  F.  Kane Chief  hearings  officer.. 

John  L.  Koenig Investigator  (May  19 1). 

Alvin  J.  Lorman Investigator  (Feb.  16  0. 


2,  535. 73 

3. 967. 27 
10.617.01 

3. 959.  89 

2,  255.  70 

2. 105.  58 

5,933.59 

7.  956. 24 

4.  088.  65 

12.449.09 

5.375.15 

6.627.95 

1.987.71 

11.672.57 

5,906.26 
1.700,  C9 
5,301.37 
3,851.77 

3,312.37 


14,577.74 

2.535.73 

2,061.54 

5  598  18 

9.231.24 

3.120.48 

3.138.39 

3  221.89 

2,854  22 

10.  502. 40 

4.  506. 39 

6.189.63 

A 


XUM 
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Name  of  tmployse        Proiesslon 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-nH)ntn 

period 


Raphaelj.  Madd«n Rcuarch  assistant  $311.66 

(June  151). 

Albert  W.  Overby,  Jr Associate  counsel  372. 17 

(Jan.  4  0. 

Paul  Louis  Perito Chief  coynsel( Apr.  1 ')-  8.749.68 

Michael  D.  Petit Press  officer  (Apr.  3  0  7,  980. 81 

(May  3  >)• 

MaryG.  Poore Secretary 5.072.88 

Andrew  Radding Assistant  counsel 7.586.79 

Larry  Reida Associate  chief  counsel.  14,193.98 

Paul  K.  Rooney Speaal  counsel  (May  2,  S35. 73 

22  0- 

Alberta  E. Sandel SecreUry 3.899.97 

Margaret  M.  Schauer do 5.r40.24 

Michael  Condon  Shea,       Assistant  counsel  5,744.88 

Jr.  (May  31  0 

Susie  Stallings Secretary  (Apr.  u  1,590.32 

May  1  0. 

Arnold  G.  Shulman Assistant  counsel 8.260.56 

James  F.  Southerland...  Executive  director 14.114.99 

Marilyn  H.  Yost Secretary  (Feb.  15  0--  1.188.73 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  tor  committee 
expenditures  H.  Resolution  399  and  808 $975,000.00 

Amount  of  expenditure  previously  reported.. 
Amount  expended,  Jan.  l-June  30,  1970 


317,423.44 
306. 038. 09 


Total  amount  expended,  July  1,  1969-June 
30,  1970 623.461.53 


Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30, 1970. 

I  Appointment. 
-  Termination. 


351,538.47 


CLAUDE  PEPPER, 

Chairman. 

Jttly  7,  1970. 
Select    Committee    on    House    Restaxjrant 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Cbngress,  approved 
August  3,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  p>erson  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1.  1970,  to  June  30,  1970.  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or 
appropriated  and  expended  by  it: 

Total  gross 

<  salary  during 

6- month 

Name  of  employee        Profession  pernd 


Thomas  J.  Campbell Staff  director J7. 956.24 

Judy  A.  Crowe yC.  Secretary 3.292.51 

ToW 11.248.75 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures. $40,000.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported. 
30.  ■  — 


Amount  expended,  Jan.  1-June  30.  1970. 


7,425.81 
11,493.45 


Total    amount    expended,  August  1969- 
June  30,  1970 18,865.26 


Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30, 1970. 


21,134.74 


JOHN  C.  KLUCZYNSKI. 
Chairman. 

July  8,  1970. 

Select  Committee  on   Small  Business 
To  the  Clerk  or  the  House  : 

The  alx>ve-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2.  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1,  1970,  to  June  30,  1970,  inclusive, 
together  wltb  total  funds  authorized  or 
appropriated  and  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

period 


Charles  E.  O'Connor General  counsel $17, 

Marlyn  Wilkinson Secretary 4. 

Howard  Greenberg  .   .      Consultant 16, 

William  A.  Keel.  J r Research  analyst 16, 

Donna  M.  Santoro Secretary 3, 

Christine  A.  Santoro do 3, 

Justinus  Gould Counsel r..  14. 

Myrtle  Ruth  foutdi Clerk 7. 

Thomas  J.  Oden Counsel 7, 

Bryan  H.  Jacques Staff  director... 17, 

Henry  A.  Robinson Counsel 14, 

Berry  C.  Williams do 14, 

Joanna  G.  O'Rourke Secretary 4, 


Melissa  Ravenel do.l 4, 

Gregg  Potvin Counsel 8, 

Susan  E.  Driggers Secretary 3, 

Donald  B.  Roe Counsel 3. 

Linda  Kay  Wells .  Secretary 1, 

Carol  Ann  Fowkes._ .do 2. 

Melissa  Jane  Dooley Typist.. „ 

Mary  E.  Owens... Clerk-typist 1, 

Jeanne  Arnow  Secretary 1, 

McNaughton. 

Wilma  Housewright do  .  

Patricia  Anne  Bishop .do     

Edward  D.  Boyt Staff  assistant 

Fred  M.  Werthelmer Minority  counsel 12, 

Margaret  L.  Carpenter,  .  Secretary,  minority 4, 

John  M.  Finn _.  Assistant  minority  8, 

counsel. 
Bernadette  0.  Staff  assistant,  3, 

Romanesk.  minority. 

Martin  Yale  Fisher Staff  assistant, 

^  minority. 


061.86 
258,  41 
449.89 

335.  08 
698.46 
219.68 
920. 70 
880.66 
553.  21 
673.  82 
920.  70 
920. 70 
379.  69 
323.  10 

336.  70 
714.49 
978. 12 
135.83 
511.22 
987. 18 
326.06 
795.11 

400.09 
367.38 
765. 28 

890. 43 
187.13 
487.23 

967.34 

782.  23 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures $855,000.00 


Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 367,574.04 

Amount  expended,  Jan.  I-June  30,  1970. 207,844. 16 


Total    amount  expended,  Jan.  3,    1969- 
June30,  1970 575,418.20 


Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30,  1970..    279,581.80 

JOE  L  EVINS, 
1  Chairman. 


July?,  1970. 
Joint  Committee  on  Defense  F^roduction 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79tl-  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  rejKirt  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1.  1970,  to  June  30.  1970,  inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  it : 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


Harold  J.  Warren Clerk  and  counsel $14,649.68 


Charles  S.  Brewton General  counsel. 

George  T.  Ault Professional  staff 

member  i 

Cary  H.  Copeland do.. 

Thomas  L.  McNamara ..do 

Mattie  I   Echols Secretary 

Steven  Marshall  Bernard.  Clerk  assistant 

Lee  Sherman  Cox do 


14,393.84 
9,981.81 

8,140.92 

6.337.93 

5.162.66 

216.62 

216.62 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures $118,800.00 


Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 54.451. 14 

Amount  expended,  January  1-June  30,  1970 59,256.22 


Total  amount  expended,  July    1,   1969- 
June  30,  1970 113,707.36 


Balance  unexpended  as  of  June  30, 1970...       5. 092. 64 
JOHN  SPARKMAN. 

Chairman. 


Joint  Committee   on   Internal   Revenue 
Taxation 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  sub- 
committee, pursuant  to  section  134(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2,  1946,  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion, and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ployed by  it  during  the  6-month  period  from 
January  1,  1970,  to  June  30,  1970,  Inclusive, 
together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated and  expended  by  it: 

Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

Name  of  employee         Prolession  period 


Laurence  N.  Wood- 
worth. 

Lincoln  Arnold Assistant  chief  of  staff . . 

Arthur  Fefferman Chief  economist 

Nicholas  A.  Tomasulo Legislation  counsel 

Robert  R.  Smyers Refund  counsel 

DennisP.  Bedell Assistant  legislation 

counsel. 

James  H.  Symons Statistical  analyst 

John  Germanis... do 

Herb  Chabot Legislation  attorney 

Albert  Buckberg. Economist. 

Michael  D.  Bird ,do 

Harrison  B.  McCawley...  Refund  attorney 

John  Broadbent Legislation  attorney 

Joseph  P.  Spellman. .do  .   .   

Anastasia  (lonnaughton.    Statistical  clerk 

Joseph  E.  Fink do 

Bernard  M.  Shapiro..  ..  Legislation  attorney 

Joanne  McDermott Secretary 

Leon  W.  Klud ..  Economist 

Carl  E.  Bates .  Refund  attorney 

Linda  Savage... Secretary 

Blanche  Nagro Secretary  (refund) 

Mary  W.  Gattie Secretary 

Jamie  L.  Daley do 

June  Matthews do 

Linda  8.  Pruitt do 

Amelia  Del  Carmen do 

Marcia  B.  Rowzie .  do. 

Sharon  M.  Feinsilber Secretary  (refund) 

Meade  Emory Let islation  attorney 

(as  of  May  25,  1970). 
Katharine  Keller Secretary  (as  of  June 

15,  1970). 

Hollis  Dixon Accountant  (through 

,     Feb.  15. 1970). 


Chief  of  staff. $19,999.93 


17.945.64 
17,91-7.42 
15,867.51 
15,859.30 
13,591.85 

15,215.28 
12,119.58 
12,418.15 
12.337.66 
12,340.22 
11.672.57 
11,203.70 
10,214.10 
9,835.33 
9,835.33 
8,630.11 
7,365.42 
8,155.26 
7,847.10 
5,783.46 
5, 778. 00 
5,518.84 
5,200.71 
4  809.  02 
4,454.89 
4.681.21 
4,553.56 
3.805.63 
2,650.68 


203.64 

2,064.93 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  (or  committee 
expenditures. $607.  715.  00 


Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported  (July 

1,1969-Jan.  1,1970).... 297,350.04 

Amountexpended,  Jan.  1,1970-July  1,1970 304,515.95 


Total  amount  expended,  July  1, 1969-July  1, 
1970 601,865.99 


Balance  unexpended  as  of  July  1,  1970. 


5, 849. 01 


RUSSELL  K.  LONG, 

Chairman. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2240.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  c:^lef 
of  Engineers.  Etepartmeut  of  the  Army,  dated 
May  22,  1970,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  illustrations, 
on  Wenatchee,  Wash.,  requested  by  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
House  of  Representatives,  adopted  May  5, 
1966  (H.  Doc.  No.  91-370);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be 
printed,  with  illustrations. 

2241.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy  of  an  ap- 
pli(»tion  by  the  Central  Oregon  Irrigation 
District,  Redmond,  Oreg.,  for  a  supplemental 
loan  under  the  Small  Reclamation  Projects 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

3.  2242.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Lewis 
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and  Claxk  Trail  Commission,  transmitting  the 
Commission's  final  report,  pursuant  to  Pub- 
lic Law  88-630;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

2243.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  in  the  cases  of  certain 
aliens  found  admissible  to  the  United  States, 
pvu-suant  to  section  212(a)  (28)  (I)  fil)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2244.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  US. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  in  cases  in  which  the  au- 
thority contained  in  section  213(d)(3)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  was  ex- 
ercised in  behalf  of  certain  aliens,  together 
with  a  list  of  the  persons  involved,  pursuant 
to  section  212(d)  (6)  of  the  act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Received  Fsom  thk  Comptroller  Qxnzbal 

2245.  A  letter  from  the  (Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  progress  and  problems  in  Implement- 
ing the  Federal  Claims  Collection  Act  of 
1966;  to  the  Committee  on  Oovernment  Op- 
erations. 

2246.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  problems  in  approving  and  paying 
for  nursing  home  care  tmder  the  medicaid 
program  in  California,  Social  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Service,  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 


ciary.  S.  8136.  An  act  to  confer  U.S.  citizen- 
ship posthumously  upon  Guy  Andre  Blan- 
chette  (Rept.  No.  91-1328).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 


By  Ji£r.  JOHNSON  of  California: 
H.R.   18606.  A  bill   to  amend   Public   Law 
875,  8lBt  Congress,  the  Diaaster  Relief  Act  of 
1969,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Worlcs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMnTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC  BILLS  AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xni,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  POAGE:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  18546.  A  bill  to  establish  Improved  pro- 
grams for  the  benefit  of  producers  and  con- 
sumers of  dairy  products,  wool,  wheat,  feed 
grains,  ootton,  and  other  commodities,  to  ex- 
tend the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes;  with  amendments  (Rept. 
No.  91-1329).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  PEIOHAN:  Committee. on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  1087.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Vernon 
Louis  Hoberg  (Rept.  No.  91-1323).  Referred 
to  the  Ck>mmltt€e  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  1703,  an  act  for  the  relief  of  Rosa  Pinta- 
bona  (Rept.  No.  91-1324).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  1704.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lil- 
lian Blazzo  (Rept.  No.  91-1325).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 8.  2863.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Oumorah  Kennlngton  Romney  (Rept.  No. 
91-1326).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 8.  2976.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mar- 
garita Anne  Marie  Baden  (Nguyen  Tan  Nga) 
(Rept.  No.  91-1327).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:    Committee   on  the  Judl- 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  the  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California: 
HJi.  18599.  A  bill  to  prohibit  commercial 
flights  by  supersonic  aircraft  within  the 
UrUted  States  until  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  finds  and  reports 
that  such  flights  will  not  have  detrimental 
physiological  or  psychological  effects  on  per- 
sons on  the  ground,  and  to  prohibit  the  es- 
calation of  aircraft  noise;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BARING: 
H.R.  18600.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  Fuels  and  Energy  to  recommend 
programs  and  policies  intended  to  Insure, 
through  maximum  use  of  indigenous  re- 
sources, that  the  U.S.  requirements  for  low- 
cost  energy  be  met,  and  to  reconcile  environ- 
mental quality  requirements  with  future 
energy  need;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan : 
HH.  18601.  A  bill  to  adjxist  agricultural 
production,   to  provide   a  transitional   pro- 
gram for  farmers,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 
H  R.  18602.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  authority 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  borrow  funds 
for  construction  purposes  from  the  U.S. 
Treasury  by  increasing  from  6  to  10  percent 
the  limitation  on  the  amount  of  general  rev- 
enue the  District  of  Columbia  is  permitted  to 
expend  each  fiscal  year  for  principal  and 
Interest;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr.  CORBETT: 
H.R.  18603.  A  bill  to  amend  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  to  direct  the  President  to  ad- 
Just  the  rates  for  the  statutory  pay  systems, 
to  establish  an  Advisory  Committee  on  Fed- 
eral Salaries,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  EILBERG: 
H.R.  18604.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Sherman 
Act,  as  amended,  by  requiring  prior  notifica- 
tion of  price  Increases  In  certain  industries, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FISH:  "" 

H.R.  18605.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Truth-In- 
Lending  Act  to  eliminate  the  inclusion  of 
agricultural  credit;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  FLOOD  (for  himself,  Mr.  Browit 
of  Michigan.  Mr.    Burton  of   Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Edmondsck,  Mr.  Oiaimo, 
Mr.  Kxt.  ahd  Mr.  Stanton)  : 
H.R.  18606.  A   bill   to   provide  support   for 
the  health  manpower  needs  in  the  medical 
and  dental  educational  programs  for  private 
nonprofit  medical  and  dental  schools  in  the 
District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  HUNT   (for  himself,  Mr.  Car- 
ter, Mr.  Clanct,  Mr.  Dow  H.  Clau- 
sen,   Mr.    Daniel    of    Virginia,    Mr. 
Denney,  Mr.  Devine.  Mr.  Eshleman, 
Mr.   GooDLiNG,  Mr.  King,   Mr.   Ktl, 
Mr.  Latta,  Mr.  Mize,  Mr.  Satlor,  Mr. 
ScHADEBERG,  Mr.  Sebelitis,  Mr.  Wat- 
kins.  Mr.   MoLLOHAN,   Mr.   Randall, 
Mr.  McKneallt,  Mr.  Pettis,  and  Mr. 
Downing)  : 
H.R.  18607.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Sec- 
retary Of  the  Treasury  shall  not  disclose  to 
the  public  the  names  and  addresses  of  certain 
persons  licensed  as  collectors  oT  firearms  and 
ammunition,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  MORGAN: 

,.  18< 


H.R.  18609.  A  bill  to  provide  a  program  to 
improve  the  oppwrtunlty  of  students  in  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  to  study  cul- 
tural heritages  of  the  major  ethnic  groups  in 
the  Nation;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MYERS: 

H.R.  18610.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  Fuels  and  Energy  to  recommend  pro- 
grams and  policies  intended  to  insure, 
through  maximum  use  of  indigenous  re- 
sources, that  the  U.S.  requirements  for  low- 
cost  energy  be  met,  and  to  reconcile  environ- 
mental quality  requirements  with  future 
energy  needs;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  PELLY: 

H.R.  18611.  A  bill  to  provide  a  temporary 
program  of  extended  unemployment  com- 
pensation and  a  temporarj-  increase  in  the 
rate  of  the  Federal  unemplo^ent  tax;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meftns. 

By    Mr.    RODINO    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Conte.  and  Mr.  Symington)  : 

H.R.  18612.  A  bill  to  amend  section  620  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  suspend. 
In  whole  or  in  part,  economic  and  mllltarj^ 
assistance  and  certain  sales  to  any  country 
which  falls  to  take  appropriate  steps  to  pre- 
vent narcotic  drugs  produced  or  processed,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  in  such  country  from  enter- 
ing the  United  States  unlawftUly,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By    Mr.    STEIGER    of    Wisconsin    i  f or 
himself,  Mr.  Lowenstein,  Mr.  Gub- 
SER,   Mr.   GuDE,   Mr.   Smith   of   New 
York,  Mr.  Snydek.  Mr.  STArroR^,  Mr. 
Stanton,  Mr.  Stok.es,  Mr.  Taft,  Mr. 
Udall,  Mr.  Vanik,  Mr.  Widnall,  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Wilson,  and  Mrs   Green 
of  Oregon)  : 
H.R.  18613.  A  bill  Voluntary  Military  Man- 
power Procurement  Act  of  1970;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Lowenstein,  Mr. 
Adoabbo,  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Bell  of  California,  Mr.  Biester,  Mr. 
Broomfield,  Mr.  Brown  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Bush,  Mr.  Carter,  Mrs. 
-^  Chisholm,  Mr.  Don  H.  Clal-sen,  Mr. 

Clay,  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr. 

CONYERS,   Mr.   COWGER,   Mr.    Dunca.n, 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Esch, 
Mr.    Farbstein,    Mr.    F^ndlet,    Mr. 
Pish,  and  Mr.  F^iedel)  : 
H.R.  18614.  A  bill  Voluntary  Military  Man- 
power Procurement  Act  of  1970;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  LOWENSTEIN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
STEIGER  Of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Halpern, 
Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Hastings,  Mr. 
Hechlxr     of     West    Virginia,     Mrs. 
Heckler      of      Massachusetts,     Mr. 
Legcett,  Mr.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Lukens,  Mr. 
McDaoe,  Mr.  Matsunaga,  Mrs.  Mink. 
Mr.     Morse,     Mr.     CKonski,     Mr. 
Ottinger,  Mr.  Prms,  Mr.  Quit,  Mr. 
Railsback,  Mr.  Robison,  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal,   Mr.    RoYBAL,    Mr.    Ryan,    Mr. 
SCHWENOEL,  and  Mr.  Shriver)  : 
H.R.  18616.  A  biU  Voluntary  MiUtary  Man- 
power Procurement  Act  of  1970;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  WYDLER : 
HM.  18616.  A  bill   to  amend  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966 
to  require  the  installation  in  school  buses  of 
restraining    devices    for    the    protection    of 
chUdren;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 
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By    Mr.    ASHLEY     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Broomfielj).  Mr.  E^dwards  of  Louisi- 
ana.  Mr.   Fulton   of   Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Latta,  Mr.  McKniaixt,  Mr.  Pat- 
man,   Mr.   ScHNKKBXLi,   Mr.   Stokes, 
Mr.  Vanik,  and  Mr.  Yatron)  : 
H.R.  18617.  A  bill  to  provide  partial  reim- 
bursement for  losses  incurred  by  commercial 
fishermen  as  a  result  of  restrictions  Imposed 
on  domestic  commercial  fishing  by  a  State 
or  the  Federal  Government;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  BINOHAM: 
H.R.  18618.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Economic  Equity  Board  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic interest  In  price  stability  and  the  control 
of  Infiatlon;   to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  CABELL : 
H.R.  18619.  A  bin  to  establish  the  Offices 
of  Delegate  from  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  the  Senate  and  Delegate  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Election  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  th^  Committee  on  the  District  of 

Columbl*^''^      

By  Mr.  OETTYS : 
H.R.  18620.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  provide  that 
monthly  social  security  benefit  payments 
shall  not  be  Included  as  Income  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  eligibility  for  a  pension 
under  that  title;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HARRINGTON  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Stminoton,  and  Mr.  Moshes)  : 
H.R.  18621.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Coordination  Act  to  provide  addi- 
tional protection  to  marine  and  wUdllffl 
ecology  by  providing  for  the  orderly  regula- 
tion of  dumping  in  the  coastal  waters  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  LUJAN: 
.  HR.  18622.  A  bill  to  declare  that  the  U.S. 
holds  m  trust  for  the  Pueblo  of  Cochltl  ap- 
proximately 3.308  acres  of  land;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  18623.  A  bill  to  make  certain  Individ- 
uals who  participate  In  civil  disorders  civilly 
liable  for  damages  to  persons  who  suffer  loss; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  18624.  A  bill  to  Impose  an  excess  prof- 
Its  tax  on  the  Income  of  corporations  during 
the  period  of  mllUary  Involvement  In  South- 
east Asia,  In  order  to  establish  a  fund  to  pro- 
vide for  the  Improvement  of  the  quality  of 
medical  care,  housing,  and  education  in  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 
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By  Mrs.  MINK  (for  herself,  Mr.  Brown 
of  California,  Mr.  Poweix,  Mr.  Hm.- 
STOSKi,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Charles 
H.  Wilson,  Mr.  Nedzi,  Mr.  Lewoett. 
and  Mr.  Podell)  : 
H.R.  18625.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  disallow  any  deduc- 
tion for  contributions  to  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools   which  discriminate  on  the 
grounds  of  race;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MIZELL: 
H.R.  18626.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  19S4  to  allow  a  current  de- 
duction for  certain  expenditures  Incurred  to 
make  buildings  accessible  to  handicapped 
persons;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
H.R.  18627.  A  bill  to  regulate  travel  agents, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Perkins,    Mr.    Rooney    of   Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  SKuarrz.  Mr.  Satterfteld, 
Mr.  Carter.  Mr.  Stuckey,  Mr.  Kut- 
KENDALL,  Mr.  Saylor,  Mr.  Johnson 
of  California.  Mr.  McClure,  Mr.  Kee, 
Mr.  Wold,  Mr.  Morgan,  Mr.  Madden, 
Mr.  Wampler,  Mr.  Dclski,  Mr.  Flood, 
Mr.  Slack.  Mr.  Pclton  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.   Mr.    Hays,    Mr.    Bevill,    Mr. 
Moorhead.  Mr.  Gray,  and  Mr.  Whal- 
ley)  : 
H.R.  18628.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion   on    Fuels    and    Energy    to    recommend 
programs   and   policies   intended    to   insure, 
through    maximum    use    of    indigenous    re- 
sources, that  the  U.S.  requirements  for  low- 
cost  energy  be  met.  and  to  reconcile  environ- 
mental   quality    requirements    with    future 
energy  needs;   to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.   STAGGERS    (for  himself.  Mr. 
Mollohan.    Mr.    Yatron.    Mr.    Zion, 
Mr.  TuNNEY  Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  Olsen.  Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Price  of 
Illinois.  Mr.  Melcher.  and  Mrs.  Han- 
sen of  Washington)  : 
H.R.  18629.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  Fuels  and  Energy  to  recommend  pro- 
grams    and     policies     Intended     to     Insure, 
through    maximum    use    of    indigenous    re- 
sources, that  the  U.S.  requirements  for  low- 
cost  energy  be  met.  and  to  reconcile  environ- 
mental   quality    requirements    with    future 
energy  needs;    to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WEICKER: 
H.R.  18630.  A  bill  to  establUl*  an  Intergov- 
ernmental    Commission     on     Long     Island 
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Sound;    to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.   BUSH    (for  himself,   Mr.   Carter, 
Mr.  Frey,  Mr.  Gubser,  Mr.  Horton, 
Mr.    LuKENS.    Mr.    McCloskey,    Mr. 
Mosher,  Mr.  Pettis,  Mr.  Reid  of  New 
York,    Mr.    Vander    Jagt,    and    Mr. 
Wold)  : 
HJ.  Res.  1327.  Joint  resolution  to  set  forth 
a  national  policy  on  the  stabilization  of  the 
population  of  the  United  States  of  America; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  MOLLOHAN: 
H.   Res.    1169.   Resolution   to   express   the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Repreeentatlves  that 
the  U.S.  maintain  its  sovereignty  and  Juris- 
diction over  the  Panama  Canal  Zone;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
H.R.   18631.  A   bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Rosanna  Thomas;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FISHER: 
H.R.  18632.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maurice 
R.    Seaqulst,    Lieutenant    Colonel,    U.S.    Air 
Force;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  MINK: 
H.R.   18633.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Andrea    Paslon    and    her    minor    daughter, 
Benedlcta  Paslon;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  California : 
HR.  18634.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Satenlg 
G.  Shalvardjlan;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 

430.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California, 
relative  to  teachers'  retirement,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

554.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Henry  Stoner,  York,  Pa.,  relative  to  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  providing  for  the  Item  veto  of 
legislation  by  the  President;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
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C.  G.  COMUNTZIS,  MORGANTOWN, 
W.  VA.,  PRESIDENT,  70TH  INFAN- 
TRY DIVISION  ASSOCIATION, 
WORLD  WAR  n,  SENT  RESOLU- 
TION ADOPTED  BY  THAT  ASSOCIA- 
TION RELATIVE  TO  VIETNAM 
CONFLICT  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursda^  July  23.  1970 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  Gus 
Comuntzis,  of  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  a 
good  citizen  and  patriotic  American,  has 
sent  me  a  copy  of  a  resolution  adopted  at 
the  biennial  meeting  of  the  70th  Infantry 
Division  Association.  World  War  II.  held 
recently  in  Reno,  Nev. 


The  resolution,  which  was  sent  to  the 
President,  was  passed  by  the  association 
unanimously. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
The  70th  Division  Association  Resolution 

The  70th  Infantry  Division  Association,  PO 
Box  42.  Topeka,  Kansas,  at  it's  biennial  meet- 
ing at  the  Mapes  Hotel,  Reno,  Nevada  on  27 
June  1970  adopted  the  following  resolution: 

"We,  the  members  of  the  70th  Infantry 
Division  Association,  being  Americans  first, 
being  civilians  who  proudly  served  our  coun- 
try as  soldiers  In  World  War  II.  who  fought 
militarily  for  the  preservation  of  freedoms 
and  being  men  who  are  vitally  concerned 
with  regard  to  the  sacrifices  of  American 
G  Is  in  the  sphere  of  the  Vietnam  conflict; 


being  Americans  who  disdain  and  oppose  the 
expressed  apathy,  complacency,  disloyalty 
and  general  lack  of  patriotism  so  existent 
among  many  of  our  fellow  Americana;  being 
men  who  support  the  exercise  of  eternal  vigi- 
lance required  for  the  preservation  of  our 
God  given  liberties,  do  hereby  resolve  that 
we  support  any  and  all  efforts  on  the  part  of 
our  elected  government,  and  those  of  our 
President  In  his  role  as  Commander-in-Chief 
of  our  Armed  Forces,  in  the  necessary  per- 
formance of  military  action  In  Vietnam  and 
Cambodia,  provided  such  action  Is  In  the  best 
Interest  of  protecting  the  lives  of  American 
fighting  men,  would  serve  the  purpose  of 
ending  the  state  of  conflict  and  hasten  to  se- 
cure the  release  of  Americans  held  as  pris* 
oners  of  war. 

Furthermore,  we  do  hereby  resolve  that 
our  government  be  so  urged  towards  an  ob- 
jective of  concluding  the  war  with  honor 
In  Vietnam:  but  under  no  circumstances 
should  a  peace  be  concluded  without  the 
mutual  release  of  all  prisoners  of  war.  To 
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secure  such  a  goal,  may  God  forbid  any 
compropilse  with  the  deceptive  pretenses 
of  the  enemy. 

This  foregoing  expression  of  our  concern 
was  born  because  we  once  served  our  country 
as  fighting  men,  at  such  a  time  when  the 
cotmtry  was  united  in  the  support  of  our 
nation  and  It's  fighting  men,  and  knew  and 
valued  this  unity  on  the  battlefield  and  else- 
where. We  are  firmly  resolved  and  under  the ' 
unswerving  conviction  and  belief  that  our 
men  in  the  Vietnam  conflict  are  entitled  to 
nothing  less — any  Issue  with  regard  to  the 
legaUty  or  Illegality  of  the  Vietnamese  con- 
flict notwithstanding." 

During  World  War  II  the  70th  Infantry  Di- 
vision with  a  strength  of  15,000  men,  in  addi- 
tion to  being  a  combat  division,  trained  and 
provided  more  than  75,000  men  as  replace- 
ments before  departure  to  the  ETO.  This  as- 
sociation now  represents  this  group  of  men 
who  live  In  all  50  states  of  this  nation. 


SOME  CONCERNS  ABOUT  NATIONAL 
SECURITY  BY  GEN.  IRA  C.  EAKER, 
USAF.  RETIRED 


HON.  JOHN  J.  FLYNT,  JR. 

or    GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  23,  1970 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Gen.  Ira  C. 
Eaker,  U.S.  Air  Force,  retired,  recently 
addressed  The  Air  War  College,  Maxwell 
Air  Force  Base.  Ala.,  in  the  capacity  of 
guest  lecturer.  I  consider  his  presentation 
to  be  masterful  and  timely.  On  occasion, 
I  introduce  into  the  Congression.^l 
Record  a  speech  without  being  in  full 
accord  with  what  the  author  of  that 
speech  had  to  say.  In  this  instance  I  en- 
dorse General  Baker's  remarks  in  both 
substance  and  form. 

There  are  at  least  two  reasons  for  that 
statement.  First.  I  have  a  very  high  re- 
gard for  Ira  Eaker,  which  high  regard  I 
have  held  since  we  served  together  in  the 
European  Theater  of  Operations  dur- 
ing World  War  II.  Second,  several  years 
ago  I  was  invited  to  be  a  guest  lectiu-er 
at  the  Air  War  College  and  many  of  the 
thoughts  which  I  expressed  at  that  time 
were  very  similar  to  those  expressed  by 
General  Eaker  in  1970.  In  at  least  two 
instances  our  language  was  almost  iden- 
tical and  I  believe  that  the  thoughts 
which  prompted  that  language  are  iden- 
tical. 

General  Eaker  served  his  Nation  with 
distinction  for  many  years  and  as  he 
says  in  his  remarks  which  follow,  for 
53  years  his  major  interest  and  concern 
has  been  and  is  the  national  security  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  pleasure  and 
with  my  endorsement  of  its  contents  that 
I  include  General  Eaker's  address  into 
the  Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
House  of  Representatives : 
Some  Concerns  About  National  Security 
(By  Ira  C.  Eaker)  J 

General  Clark,  General  Blank,* Members  of 
The  Air  War  College  Graduating  Class,  Ladles 
and  Gentlemen: 

No  one  here  knows  what  I  shall  say  today 
and  none  Is  responsible  in  any  way  for  any 
of  my  comments.  I  alone  bear  the  responsi- 
bility. This  statement,  like  the  warning  on 
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the  cigarette  package,  Is  for  your  protection 
and  continued  gocd  health. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  my  presence  here 
this  morning.  The  first  Is  illustrated  by  a 
war-time  story  I  heard  General  Eisenhower 
tell  In  the  summer  of  1944,  shortly  after  his 
forces  crossed  the  English  Channel  to  free 
Europe  from  the  Nazis.  He  went  on  the 
night  before  D-Day  to  visit  the  82nd  Air- 
borne Division,  a  few  hours  prior  to  the 
time  it  was  to  parachute  behind  the  Ger- 
man lines.  There  he  saw  a  little  fellow  who 
was  obviously  very  frightened.  The  boy  was 
probably  only  16  years  old.  He  had  misstated 
his  age  by  at  least  two  years  in  order  to  be 
in  the  service  at  all.  The  General.  In  an  ef- 
fort to  reassure  the  boy.  engaged  hnn  in  con- 
versation. He  said,  "Son,  do  you  like  to  flv 
in  airplanes?"  The  boy  said,  ''No,  Sir.  I  hate 
It."  He  then  asked,  "Do  you  hke  to  jump  in 
parachutes?"  The  boy  said,  "No,  Sir,  it 
frightens  me  to  death."  General  Eisenhower 
then  said,  "Well,  paratroop  units  are  volun- 
tary organizations,  why  then  are  you  In  an 
airborne  division?" 

The  boy  said,  "Sir.  I  guess  I  Just  like  to  be 
with  people  who  fiy  in  airplanes  and  jump 
In  parachutes." 

Paraphrasing  the  frightened  little  para- 
trooper, I  like  to  be  with  military  people  and 
ebpeclally  professional  leaders  long  dedi- 
cated to  the  security  of  our  country. 

The  second  reason  for  my  being  here  is 
because  my  major  Interest  and  concern  for 
fifty-three  years,  since  entering  the  military 
service  in  May  1917,  has  been  tlie  national 
security.  I  believe  our  country  is  in  greater 
danger  today  than  at  any  time  in  its  history. 
Despite  the  fact  that  it  is  faced  with  the 
most  powerful  enemy  It  has  ever  had,  It  is 
now.  Incredibly,  engaged  In  disarming. 

Our  people  appear  unaware  of  their  peril 
and  there  is  an  alarming  paralysis  of  lead- 
ership. We  have  no  Churchill  or  Lincoln 
with  the  vision  and  courage  to  warn  and 
luiite  our  citizens  to  the  effort  required  for 
survival.  -  — 

It  is  my  hope  that  by  sharing  my  concerns 
I  can  enlist.  If  not  your  support  In  remedial 
action,  at  least  your  thoughtful  considera- 
tion of  some  of  our  problems  with  possible 
solutions. 

My  remarks  will  fall  Into  three  subdivi- 
sions, a  brief  look  at  the  Vietnam  War.  my 
analysis  of  President  Nixon's  defense  policy 
and  some  suggestions  on  what  we  in  the  mil- 
itary service  could  and  should  do  to  awaken 
our  people  to  their  peril. 


It  would  never  occur  to  me,  in  speaking 
to  a  War  College  class,  not  to  discuss  a  war 
in  progress,  especially  one  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  Vietnam  War.  It  Is  now  the  longest 
war  In  our  history;  more  than  six  million 
Americans  have  been  engaged;  50,000  have 
died  and  200,000  have  been  wounded,  and 
It  hais  cost  us  more  than  $100  billion. 

I  have  sometimes  summarized  the  Vietnam 
War  by  saying  that  If  we  had  fought  World 
War  II  like  we  have  Vietnam,  Hitler  would 
control  all  of  Europe  today  and  Japan  all 
of  Eastern  and  Southeastern  Asia  and  the 
Pacific  west  of  Honolulu. 

When  a  nation  with  the  resources  of  the 
U.S.  falls  to  accomplish  a  military  mission 
against  a  nation  the  size  of  North  Vietnam, 
it  must  be  obvious  to  the  most  myopic  that 
there  have  been  errors  in  strategy  or  t.ictlcs 
or  both. 

The  first  and  fundamental  error  of  course 
was  to  fight  an  undeclared  war  and  the  failure 
of  our  leadership  to  marshal  our  resources 
and  obtain  popular  support,  as  In  our  earlier 
wars  (except  Korea  where  we  failed  to  win 
anything  but  truce  and  stalemate) . 

The  next  decisive  error,  made  by  our  po- 
litical leadership,  was  to  engage  In  "a  massive 
land  war  where  every  advantage  lay  with  the 
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enemy  and  the  failure  properly  to  employ 
naval  and  air  power.  This,  combined  with  the 
creation  of  sanctuaries  for  the  enemy,  and 
placing  unreasonable  restrictions  on  our 
forces  has  made  victory  Impossible. 

Another  major  concern  about  the  Vietnam 
War  is  the  widely  held  contention  thai  air 
power  has  failed  In  Vietnam.  I  see  or  hear 
almost  every  day  some  commentators  state- 
ment that  "of  course  air  power  Is  Ineffective 
In  a  guerrilla  war." 

As  a  matter  of  fact  it  has  been  clearly 
demonstrated  in  Vietnam  that  air  power 
alone  has  the  quick  response  and  the  detec- 
tion capability  to  deal  effectively  with  guer- 
rillas. When  guerrillas  cannot,  "even  m  the 
densest  jungle,  light  a  fire  to  cook  tlieir  rice 
and  boil  their  tea  without  being  detected 
and  suffering  a  rain  of  bombs,  it  should  be 
obvious  that  It  was  not  air  power  which 
failed  in  Vietnam  but  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  employed  Improperly. 

This  degradation  of  air  power  in  this  war 
must  not  be  allowed  to  prevail  for  this  will 
adversely  affect  force  structure  and  weapons 
procurement  in  the  future.  I  do  not  need  to 
labor  this  point  with  this  audience,  since 
many  of  you  have  served  In  Vietnam  and  all 
of  you  know  why  we  have  not  long  since 
ended  that  conflict.  But  I  do  suggest  that 
all  of  us  must  make  a  much  greater  effort  to 
inform  our  people  and  convince  our  leader- 
ship of  these  facts.  Otherwise  our  future  se- 
curity is  in  certain  jeopardy. 

n 

My  next  major  concern  about  national 
security  lies  In  the  loss  of  the  deterrent 
credibility  of  our  strategic  posture. 

I  was  deeply  concerned  during  the  eight 
years  when  McNamara  was  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, In  his  unilateral  disarmament  pro- 
gram, based  naively  upon  the  conviction 
that  the  USSR  would  he  happy  to  follow 
suit  I  thought  when  it  was  initiated  that 
it  was  unsafe  and  unwise  and  subsequent 
events  have  completely  verified  this  estimate. 

At  the  time  of  the  Cuban  missile  crisis 
our  strategic  superiority  was  four  or  five  to 
one.  The  Kremlin  had  no  alternative  but  to 
comply  with  President  Kennedy's  ultimatum. 

The  Politburo  learned  that  lesson  well, 
threw  Khrushchev  out.  and  began  at  once 
an  all-out  effort  to  gain  strategic  superiority. 
This  they  have  now  achieved.  Secretary  of 
Defense  Laird  recently  told  a  Congressional 
Committee  that  Russia's  nuclear  delivery 
capability  was  at  least  twice  that  of  the  U.S. 
In  megatonnage.  It  is  long  since  evident  that 
the  Kremlin  Is  not  satisfied  with  strategic 
parity,  since  they  continue  to  improve  their 
strategic  pasture  at  forced  draft. 

In  this  situation  the  critical  question  is: 
What  will  the  President,  our  Commander- 
in-Chief  do?  Is  he  aware  of  the  loss  of  our 
strategic  superiority  and  what  will  he  do 
about  It?  When  he  was  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency,  Mr.  Nixon's  campaign  speeches 
expressed  grave  concern  about  Russia's  grow- 
ing strategic  strength  coincident  with  our 
unilateral  disarmament.  It  has  surprised  me 
therefore  that  the  process  of  U.S  disarma- 
ment has  accelerated  under  the  first  two 
Nixon  budgets. 

This  is  my  present  analysis  of  the  Nixon 
defense  policy: 

He  will  go  to  the  country  this  Fall,  In  an 
effort  to  elect  a  Republican  Congress,  by  re- 
minding our  people  that  he  expressed'  the 
hope  that  we  are  leaving  a  period  of  con- 
frontation with  the  Reds  and  movuig  into  a 
period  of  negotiation.  Since  he  bectSie  Presi- 
dent, therefore,  he  has  reduced  our  defense 
budgets  by  more  than  $10  billion  and  -iias 
not  deployed  a  single  strategic  offensive 
weapon,  relying  upon  SALT  to  provide  "tpr 
our  continued  security  through  negotlatioh, 
In  the  meantime,  Mr  Nixon  will  continue  w 
wind  down  the  Vietnam  War,  reducing--^ 
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more  than  half  the  extent  and  cost  of  that 
conflict  and  reducing  our  armed  forces  by 
about  one  million  men,  military  and  civilian. 

Whether  thla  plan  will  be  politically  effec- 
tive, resulting  In  Republican  control  of  Con- 
gress, I  cannot  aay,  not  being  a  politician  or 
political  commentator.  But  X  am  certain, 
having  spent  fifty  years  as  a  Red  watcher, 
that  It  will  not  favorably  Influence  Kremlin 
policy.  The  USSR  will  never  agree  to  return 
to  strategic  Inferiority  or  parity  at  Vienna 
or  anywhere  else.  There  Is  no  evidence  that 
they  have  abandoned  their  plans  for  world 
domination  and  they  know  that  parity  Is 
not  the  route  to  success  In  that  area. 

Instead  of  the  period  of  negotiation,  for 
which  the  President  hopes,  we  shall,  I  be- 
lieve, have  a  i>erlod  of  Red  nuclear  black- 
mail Taking  advantage  of  their  strategic  su- 
periority, the  Reds  will  begin  to  show  their 
muscle  and  make  hostile  demands.  Already 
since  achieving  superiority  they  have  be- 
come much  more  aggressive.  Their  air  and 
sea  bases  In  North  Africa,  their  missiles  and 
fighters  in  Egypt,  their  growing  naval  thrusts 
Into  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  Indian 
Ocean  provide  unmlstakeable  evidence  of 
this. 

On  May  20th  last  year  missile  ships  re- 
turned to  Cuban  waters  and  U.S.  Intelli- 
gence reports  that  Russian  bombers  are  now 
using  Cuban  bases 

Faced  then  with  positive  evidence  of  Red 
truculence  and  blackmail,  President  Nixon 
will  go  to  the  American  people  in  his  own  re- 
election bid  in  1972  reminding  our  {>eople 
and  all  the  world  that  he  bent  over  backward 
In  an  effort  to  support  SALT.  He  even  con- 
tinued our  own  strategic  disarmament  for 
two  years  despite  certain  evidences  of  the  Red 
strategic  arms  build-up.  Since  this  effort 
failed,  he  proposes  to  begin  at  once  to  restore 
the  strateiglc  imbalance.  He  can  point  out 
that  since  we  have  twice  the  economic  re- 
sources of  the  USSR  we  can  and  will  do  this 
without  further  delay.  Such  a  campaign 
promise  will  be  very  effective  as  our  people 
will  by  then  have  ample  warning  of  the 
hazard  in  strategic  inferiority,  the  loss  of  the 
credibility  of  our  deterrent  posture. 

There  is  a  danger  in  the  Nixon  defense 
strategy  as  I  have  outlined  it.  The  Reds  may 
not  permit  our  rearmament.  Over  the  Hot 
Line  from  Moscow  could  come  this  ulti- 
matum: "As  you  know,  Mr.  President,  we  now 
have  your  land-based  ICBM's  well  covered 
with  our  SSQ's.  Your  own  Secretary  of  De- 
fense has  told  your  Congress  that  we  can 
destroy  95  %  of  your  ICBM  capability  In  a  sur- 
prise first  strike.  The  only  thing  we  now  have 
to  fear -Is  your  Polaris  and  Poseidon  nuclear 
submarines.  We  now  order  you  to  send  these 
vessels  into  the  Black  Sea  where  we  can  be 
sure  they  are  disarmed.  You  will  be  wise  to 
comply,  since  each  of  your  subs  at  sea  Is  now 
tailed  by  two  of  our  killer  subs  which  can 
destroy  your  ships  at  will." 

In  such  a  circumstance,  when  the  USSR  has 
about  the  same  strategic  superiority,  four  to 
one,  which  we  enJoyetV.  at  the  time  of  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis,  the  President  will  have 
no  alternative  but  to  comply  with  the  Red 
ultimatum  as  Khrushchev  responded  In  1961. 

What  can  be  done  to  avoid  such  a  tragic 
surrender? 

First,  at  least  half  of  our  bomber  force 
must  be  on  airborne  alert  at  all  times.  This 
bomber  force  must  be  modernized  by  the 
early  development  of  the  B-1  including  Its 
decoys  and  missiles. 

Next,  the  Mlnuteman  IH  and  MIRV  pro- 
gram must  be  pushed  at  maximum  effort. 

Then  these  more  long-ranged  steps  must  be 
taken,  but  initiated  now: 

The  AWACS  (Air  Borne  Warning  and  Con- 
trol )  system  must  be  expedited. 

We  must  make  our  land-bas«d  ICBM's  mo- 
bile, putting  them  on  trucks  as  the  USSR  Is 
now  doing. 
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The  Navy's  recommendation  for  faster, 
quieter  submarlnee  must  be  approved. 

In  the  me<uitime  the  ABM  deployment 
must  be  expedited.  It  Is  obvious  that  such  a 
system  Improves  the  credibility  of  our  deter- 
rent posture.  The  Reds  believe  in  ABM  effec- 
tiveness. They  continue  to  develop  and  de- 
ploy such  a  system. 

High  on  our  priority  list  must  be  the  re- 
habilitation of  our  Air  Defense  Command, 
including  the  earliest  possible  deployment  of 
an  interceptor  like  the  F-12,  cai>able  In  per- 
formance and  in  numbers  of  dealing  with  the 
Red  bomber  force.  For  the  first  time  It  now 
exceeds  our  own  bomber  capability.  They 
now  have  two  or  three  hundred  heavy 
bombers  capable  of  reaching  any  U.S.  target 
and  700  medium  bombers  which  can  reach 
any  U.S.  target  with  air  refuelling  and  they 
have  such  refuelling  capability.  The  USSR 
also  is  now  flight-testing  a  supersonic  bomber 
like  our  proposed  B-1. 

Our  own  bomber  force,  as  all  of  you  know, 
numbers  450  B-52's  now  20  years  old  plus 
150  F-111'8,  medium  ranged  bombers  which 
are  gprounded. 

One  of  the  most  effective  measures  to  re- 
store the  credibility  of  our  ICBM  deterrence 
would  be  to  devise  a  system  for  automatic 
launch,  sometimes  called  laiuich  on  warning. 
If  an  enemy  knew  that  when  his  ICBM's  were 
launched  it  would  trigger  the  release  of  our 
own  and  that  the  SS9's  would  hit  empty  silos, 
there  would  be  little  prospect  that  even  a 
mad  man  like  Hitler  would  try  a  pre-emptive 
attack. 

All  the  evidence  suggests  that  the  USSR 
Is  making  an  extensive  effort  in  space  weapon 
capablUty.  To  their  FOBS  capability  has 
lately  been  added  the  launch  of  a  space 
weapon  capable  of  destroying  oiu  reconnais- 
sance satellites.  Without  our  spy  satellites 
our  warning  vanishes  and  our  deterrent  capa- 
bility entirely  disappears.  We  then  become 
the  "helpless,  blind  giant,"  recently  referred 
to  by  President  Nixon. 

The  U.S.  must  develop  a  space  capability 
to  overhaul,  Inspect,  and,  If  need  be,  destroy 
any  enemy  space  weapon  or  satellite. 

Perhaps  our  greatest  present  deficit  vlz- 
a-viz  the  USSR  Is  In  research  and  develop- 
ment. The  U.S.  program  in  R&D  has  become 
less  and  less,  year  by  year  and  it  is  now  con- 
siderably Inferior,  by  any  measurement,  to 
that  of  the  USSR.  This  assures  the  dismal 
prospect  that  in  the  years  ahead  the  Reds 
win  have  strategic  weapons  of  superior  qual- 
ity. Herein  probably  lies  our  greatest  future 
danger. 

With  budgets  a*^  present  levels,  each  of  the 
armed  services  must  review  their  weapons 
needs  and  established  priorities.  These  prior- 
ities must  be  coordinated  at  the  JCS  and 
DOD  levels  to  insure  that  they  mesh,  are 
reciprocal  and  eventually  will  cover  the  whole 
security  spectrum  without  duplication. 

ni 

I  am  aware,  of  course,  sis  you  probably  are, 
that  few  if  any  of  these  courses  of  action  I 
have  suggested  as  necessary  to  regain  and 
retain  the  credibility  of  our  deterrent  stra- 
tegic poetbre  can  be  taken  in  the  present 
political  climate  In   this  country. 

We  are  now  tragically  and  incredibly,  for 
the  first  time  in  our  history,  witnessing  large- 
scale  treason.  A  traitor  traditionally  Is  one 
who  knowingly  g^ves  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemy.  A  considerable  number  of  our  citi- 
zens, some  in  high  places,  have  been  en- 
gaged in  treasonable  acts  and  statements  for 
some  time.  They  hide  behind  the  legal  fiction 
that  we  are  engaged  in  an  undeclared  war 
and  there  is  therefore  no  ofiBclal  enemy. 

I  believe  that  when  some  historian  of  the 
future  does  the  Job  on  us  which  Gibbon  did 
on  Rome  he  will  find  that  the  first  certain 
evidence  of  our  decline  was  our  tolerance  of 
treason. 
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Another  popular  and  political  manifesta- 
tion Inimical  to  the  national  security  Is  the 
attack  on  the  military  establishment  and  Its 
people.  The  left-wing  spate  of  Invective  and 
antipathy  against  the  so-called  Military-In- 
dustrial Complex  anci  the  demand  of  many 
college  presidents,  faculty  members  and 
campus  revolutionaries  that  ROTC  fce  elimi- 
nated are  two  other  very  dangerous  mani- 
festations of  this  condition. 

ThB  determination  of  pacifist  groups  and 
Congressional  doves  to  reduce  defense  appro- 
priations and  deny  needed  new  weapons  sys- 
tems is  but  further  evidence  of  the  dan- 
gerous pojltical  and  popular  climate  In  which 
we  live  today.  While  some  of  this  is,  of  course. 
Communist  inspired  and  agitated  by  the 
traitors  I  mentioned  earlier,  many  patriotic 
citizens  simply  do  not  believe  that  the  Reds 
represent  a  menace  to  our  pwesent  and  future 
seciulty. 

In  earlier  times  since  World  War  II,  when- 
ever our  defenses  were  at  low  level  and  mili- 
tary appropriations  were  reduced  danger- 
ously, the  men  In  the  Kremlin  always  came 
to  our  rescue.  They  invariably  made  some 
offensive  gesttire  or  took  some  definite  hostile 
action  to  warn  our  p>eo>pie  and  our  leaders  of 
their  hazard. 

Oreece,  the  blockade  of  Berlin,  Korea,  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis  and  the  invasion  of 
South  Vietnam  fall  in  this  category. 

Some  observers  feel  the  present  Soviet 
leaders  are  too  smart  to  make  that  mistake 
now.  I  do  not  agree.  I  think  they  are  showing 
more  truculence,  more  muscle  and  less  evi- 
dence of  a  desire  iot  peaceful  oo-exlstence 
and  accord  than  at  any  previous  time.  Their 
expanding  fleerts  In  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
and  Indian  Oceans,  their  missile  ships  sail- 
ing In  the  Caribbean,  their  bombers  in  Cuba 
and  their  missiles  and  fighters  in  Egypt,  give 
ample  evidence  of  aggressive  designs. 

The  new  factor  In  this  warning  process  Is 
that  Russian  aggression  no  longer  worries 
U.S.  leaders  or  disturbs  the  American  peo- 
ple. Those  who  urge  us  to  continue  unilateral 
disarmament  really  do  not  believe  the  Reds 
represent  a  threat  to  the  U.S.  or  to  Free 
World  security. 

Now  we  come  to  the  crux  of  the  matter. 
What  can  we  who  realize  our  hazards  do  to 
awaken  our  jteople  to  their  peril? 

Military  men  have  a  dual  responsibility. 
They  must,  of  course,  maintain  the  highest 
professional  competence.  They  must  at  all 
times  be  prei>ared  to  execute  any  mission  di- 
rected by  the  Commander-in-Chief  despite 
any  private  opinion  or  personal  hazard. 

In  addition  they  must  exercise  maximum 
Influence  to  acquaint  their  fellow  citizens 
with  all  pertinent  facts  concerning  the 
strategy,  tactics  and  weapons  essential  to 
that  security.  It  Is  In  this  area  I  think  we  of 
the  military  have  been  most  remiss  In  re- 
cent years.  I  credit  McNamara's  extraordinary 
effort  to  muzzle  the  military  with  much  of 
the  silence  and  detachment  of  men  in  xml- 
form  during  the  last  few  years.  But  McNa- 
mara  Is  gone,  fortuitously,  and  leaders  of 
greater  wisdom  and  sounder  Judgment  have 
replaced  him.  Military  men  can  regain  their 
citizenship. 

In  earlier  times  when  we  had  only  a  few 
thousand  military  officers  we  made  a  much 
greater  effort  and  were  much  more  success- 
ful In  communicating  with  our  people  on  aU 
aspects  of  national  security.  If  we  do  not  re- 
turn to  this  effort,  achieve  greater  success 
and  obtain  more  support  and  resources  for 
the  defense  mission  we  shall  not  have  the 
weapons,  the  forces,  the  budget  and  the  pop- 
ular support  requisite  to  a  safe  defense  pos- 
ture. 

I  am  doing  all  that  I  can  In  thla  area,  more 
than  at  any  time  In  my  life,  since  the  need 
iB  now  Infinitely  greater,  and  I  exhort  each 
of  you  wherever  you  are  and  In  whatever  way 
you  can  to  Inform  and  Influence  our  people 
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about  what  must  be  their  number  one  con- 
cern, the  credibility  of  our  defense  posture, 
the  security  of  our  country. 

I  regret  that  I  have  not  delivered  a  more 
cheerful  message  today.  But  these  are  not 
happy  days.  They  are  dangerous  times.  They 
call  for  extraordinary  concern  and  involve- 
ment by  all  patriotic  citizens  and  demand 
the  careful  selection  of  courageous  leaders. 

The  Air  Force  is  not  the  only  military  ele- 
ment  In  our  defense  system,  of  course.  The 
land  and  sea  approaches  must  be  protected 
as  well  as  the  air  and  space  frontiers.  But 
there  can  be  no  credible  deterrent  defense 
posture  without  an  effective  aerospace  force. 
For  that  reason  I  shall  be  hoping  and  pray- 
ing for  your  complete  success  in  your  future 
professional  careers.  As  you  Its  future  lead- 
ers go,  so  goes  the  Air  Force.  As  the  Air  Force 
goes,  so  goes  the  national  security. 


THEODORE  N.  VAIL  BRONZE  MEDAL 
AWARD 


HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

OF   CALIFOaNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  23,  1970 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  CaUfornla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues,  another  incident  involving 
two  modest  and  quick-thinking  men  who 
saved  the  life  of  another  person.  Not 
long  ago.  you  may  recall,  I  made  men- 
tion of  two  Pacific  Telephone  Co.  em- 
ployees who  performed  a  similar  service 
and  were  awarded  the  Theodore  N.  Vail 
Award. 

This  second  incident  involves  two  gen- 
tlemen, also  employed  by  the  Pacific 
Telephone  Co.,  of  Jackson,  Calif.  To- 
gether they  saved  the  life  of  a  60-year- 
old  woman  who  had  choked  on  a  piece 
of  meat  in  a  restaurant  In  Jackson. 

Messrs.  Albert  V.  Peyus  and  Francis 
Warner  were  together  in  the  Wells  Fargo 
Restaurant  when  suddenly  the  owner  ran 
In  from  another  section  of  the  estab- 
lishment asking  the  men  if  they  could 
help  a  woman  who  had  choked  on  some 
food  and  was  now  unconscious.  The 
woman,  Mrs.  William  Tam,  of  Jackson, 
had  been  eating  dinner  when  a  piece  of 
meat  caught  In  her  throat  and  caused 
her  to  gag.  She  had  left  the  table  and 
went  to  the  restroom,  and  while  there, 
had  become  unconscious.  The  wife  of  the 
owner,  who  had  followed  her  to  offer 
assistance.  Immediately  ran  for  help. 
When  Messrs.  Pesrus  and  Warner  reached 
\  the  restroom  they  foimd  Mrs.  Tam  lying 
face  down  on  the  floor.  She  was  cold  and 
her  face  had  turned  purple.  Breathing 
had  apparently  stopped. 

By  their  Instantaneous  and  correct  fic- 
tions, the  two  men,  working  as  a  team, 
removed  the  obstructions  from  Mrs. 
Tarn's  throat. 

Mr.  Wsimer  therf  placed  Mrs.  Tam  on 
the  floor  and  administered  artlflclal  res- 
piration. Within  a  few  minutes,  she 
started  to  breathe.  At  this  time,  the  doc- 
tor and  ambulance  arrived  and  she  was 
taken  to  the  hospital. 

Mrs.  Tam  said  later: 

The  last  thing  I  remember  is  running  from 
the  table.  That  was  my  last  conscious  thought 
until  later  in  the   hospital  after  they  got 
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me  breathing  again.  I  was  through  breathing 
completely.  The  only  conscious  thought  I 
had  while  breathing  was  somebody  said  I 
was  dead.  I  guess  maybe  I  waa.  I  remember 
the  doctor's  face  above  mine.  I  remember 
nothing  more  until  they  got  me  to  the  hos- 
pital. They  deserve  an  awful  lot  of  credit. 
Had  they  not  been  there,  I  wouldn't  have 
made  it.  I  was  gone,  I  was  really  gone.  I 
deeply  appreciate. 

Certainly  these  men  performed  a  pub- 
lic service  of  a  type  that  is  too  often  un- 
publicized.  I  am  extremely  pleased  that 
the  Theodore  N.  Vail  Bronze  Medal,  one 
of  the  Bell  System's  most  coveted  awards, 
will  be  awarded  to  these  two  men  who 
displayed  quick  and  clear-minded  citi- 
zenship which  resulted  in  a  life  saved. 

I  know  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  would  want  to  join  In 
congratulating  these  two  fine  American 
citizens,  Mr.  Albert  V.  Peyus  and  Mr. 
Francis  Warner  of  Jackson,  Calif. 


TRIBUTE   TO   THE   HONORABLE 
JOHN  JUNK 


HON.  Ghf^N  M.  "Anderson 

I  OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  23,  1970 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  city  of  Carson,  which  is  in 
my  district,  was  incorporated  just  over 
2  years  ago  and  has  adopted  the  com- 
mendable practice  of  honoring  each  of 
its  past  mayors  with  a  testimonial  din- 
ner at  the  completion  of  their  1-year 
term  of  ofiBce. 

Councilman  John  L.  Junk,  who  fin- 
ished his  term  as  mayor  this  past  May, 
will  be  honored  by  such  a  dinner 
August  8.  Mr.  Junk  served  as  chairman 
of  tMfe  Carson  Citizens  Committee  for  In- 
corporation in  1967  and  1968,  the  organi- 
zation which  led  the  successful  campaign 
for  formation  of  the  city  after  several 
previous  attempts  htid  failed. 

In  recognition  of  his  leadership  in  that 
campaign,  the  voters  of  Carson  elected 
him  to  the  initial  City  Council  of  the 
city  of  Carson  with  a  vote  tally  close 
behind  that  of  Councilman  John  A.  Mar- 
but  who  served  as  the  city's  first  mayor. 
When  Mr.  Marbut  completed  his  term  as 
mayor  in  February  1969,  Councilman 
Junk  was  selected  by  the  City  Council 
to  take  the  post.  Both  men  were  re- 
elected to  office  during  the  Carson  mu- 
nicipal election  this  year. 

I  would  like  to  briefly  outline  for  my 
fellow  Members  of  the  Congress  the  rec- 
ord of  achievement  which  has  led  this 
young  man  to  be  honored  by  his  fellow 
citizens  in  the  city  which  he  has  helped 
bring  into  being. 

Mr.  Jiink  was  bom  34  years  a^  in 
Connellsvllle,  Pa.,  a  small  community 
in  a  hilly  region  in  the  southwest  porti(»i 
of  that  State.  As  the  eldest  of  three  chil- 
dren, John  learned  to  shoulder  responsi- 
bility at  an  early  age.  He  answered  the 
call  of  responsibility  when  his  country 
faced  a  national  emergency  during  ttnd 
immediately  after  the  Korean  conflict  by 
enlisting  in  the  Armed  Forces,  serving 
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with  Army  security  for  3  years  In  Korea 
and  in  Washington,  D.C. 

While  still  in  the  Army,  Mr.  Junk 
met  Nancy  Brogneaux  of  Virginia  and 
they  were  married  soon  after  his  dls- 
chaj^e.  John  and  Nancy  Junk  now  have 
two  charming  daughters,  Angela,  8,  and 
Pamela,  6. 

The  Junks  moved  to  California  in  1954 
and  settled  in  their  present  home  in  1965. 
John  quickly  became  Involved  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  Leadership  Homeowners 
Association  In  the  then  developing  tract 
of  homes  where  they  live,  later  serving 
as  president  of  that  organization. 

This  was  the  start  of  his  concern  for 
the  well-being  of  the  community  which, 
3  years  later,  he  was  to  help  incor- 
porate as  the  city  of  Carson.  The  drive 
for  Incorporation  gained  impetus  as  all 
homeowner  groups  in  the  area  came  to 
realize  that  only  home  rule  could  provide 
the  careful  attention  to  the  problems  of 
integrating  their  residential  neighbor- 
hoods with  surrounding  industrial  and 
commercial  areas.  Several  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  make  their  concerns  known 
to  the  county  government  increased  their 
awareness  of  this  need  and,  eventually, 
brought  support  for  the  incorporation 
movement  from  the  Carson  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  Dominguez  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  numerous  industrial  leaders, 
and  other  groups. 

As  previously  noted,  John  Junk  has 
twice  been  elected  to  the  city  council 
where  he  has  directed  his  efforts  toward 
serving  the  needs  of  the  people  of  Car- 
son— particularly  the  small  homeowner. 
He  has  been  particularly  active  in  the 
area  of  improving  the  city  of  Carson's 
park  and  recreation  facilities  and  di- 
rected his  energy  toward  obtaining  a 
Parks  In  Cities  grant  under  the  open 
space  program  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  This 
grant  was  approved  earlier  this  month 
and  will  provide  for  purchase  and  devel- 
opment of  two  additional  8 -acre  parks — 
doubling  the  amount  of  park  land  now  in 
use— to  serve  the  70,000  residents  of 
Carson.  I  have  been  most  pleased  to  work 
with  John  and  other  civic  leaders  of 
Carson  in  helping  to  obtain  approval  of 
this  grant. 

Another  of  the  major  problems  facing 
the  city  of  Carson — and  indeed  the  entire 
Nation— is  that  of  the  deterioration  of 
our  environmefit.  Coimcilman  Junk  has 
not  contented  himself  with  merely  join- 
ing in  the  complaint  over  the  pollution 
crisis.  Instead,  he  and  his  fellow  council- 
men  have  recently  appointed  a  seven- 
member  environmental  advisory  commis- 
sion to  help  the  city  coimcil  in  developing 
positive  answers  to  the  problem  and  co- 
ordinating the  citys  activities  with  those 
of  other  governmental  and  private 
agencies. 

A  staff  representative  of  the  United 
Auto  Workers,  Mr.  Junk  is  also  vitally 
Interested  in  improving  the  working  con- 
ditions and  assuring  equal  employment 
opportunities  for  all  of  the  citizens  of  his 
cit7,  State,  and  Nation.  In  this  connec- 
tion, he  serves  as  secretary  of  the  Aero- 
space Apprenticeship  and  Training  Com- 
mittee for  the  State  of  CaUfomia;  is  a 
member  of  the  Los  Angeles  County  Man- 
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power  and  Development  Training  Advi- 
sory Conunittee;  and,  in  1966,  was  a 
member  of  the  Civil  Service  Selection 
Board  for  the  State  of  California. 

He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Los  An- 
geles County  District  Attorneys  Advis- 
ory Committee:  the  Legislative  Compiit- 
tee  of  the  California  Contract  Cities 
Association;  and  the  Andrew  Carnegie 
Junior  High  School  Advisory  Committee 
in  Carson.  Civic  organizations  of  which 
he  is  a  member  include  the  Carson  Lions 
Club,  the  Carson  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  the  Carson  Jaycees. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  you  for  giving  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives this  opportunity  to  join  me  and  the 
citizens  of  Carson  in  saluting  John  Junk 
for  his  many  services  as  mayor  of  that 
community. 


PUBLICITY   PROMPTS    VIOLENT 
DISSENT 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  23,  1970 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
a  great  many  people  in  America,  peo- 
ple learned  in  public  relations  and  hu- 
man reaction,  who  believe  that  if  we  did 
not  focus  the  aura  of  publicity  on  vio- 
lent dissent,  that  violence  would  soon 
fade  away. 

This  was  aptly  demonstrated  recent- 
ly in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  at  a  church 
convention  where  a  couple  disrobed  and 
approached  the  communion  table  nude. 

They  were  ignored,  by  the  congrega- 
tion, by  the  press,  and  by  the  television 
cameras.  Except  for  a  few  editorials,  no 
publicity  was  given  to  their  stiint.  They 
acted  in  vain.  Whatever  protest  they  were 
trying  to  make.  It  went  unregistered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  there  is  a  les- 
son for  all  of  us  in  this  happening.  At 
this  point,  I  am  inserting  an  editorial 
from  the  Litchfield  Independent-Review 
in  our  Minnesota  Sixth  Congressional 
District,  in  the  Record  telling  of  the 
failure  of  this  bizarre  happening: 
This  Coitld  Be  the  Answer 

Too  much  publicity  has  been  made  over 
the  sit-in.  the  demonstration,  the  confronta- 
tion. This  Is  probably  part  of  the  reason  this 
minority  group  particlfjates  in  doing  what 
they  do.  They  get  the  headlines,  they  get  op- 
position from  the  conservatives,  they  become 
some  kind  of  a  hero  in  a  warped  kind  of 
way. 

This  is  the  fault  of  the  Press.  TV  and 
Radio.  These  three  medias  are  trying  to 
sell  their  individual  product.  They  do  not 
have  the  future  of  our  country  at  stake. 

Last  week  there  was  a  big  effort  to  make 
a  scene  by  two  individuals  who  hoped  to  dis- 
rupt a  state  church  meeting.  The  two 
"Goofs"  who  were  the  actors  in  the 
event  surely  mtist  feel  shame  at  the  out- 
come. It  was  at  a  dt^rlct  meeting  of  a 
church  group,  nkeetlng  at  the  tJnlversity  of 
Minnesota.  The  church  .session  wa«  to  be 
ended  with  a  communion  service  which  Is 
fitting  and  proper.  When  the'  service  began 
these  two  (who  were  not  U  or  M  students 
or  probably  not  Lutherans)    stripped  down 
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and  appeared  at  the  communion  table  in 
the  nude.  There  cooild  be  only  one  reason 
to  do  this,  to  create  a  riot,  a  panic  or  cer- 
tainly a  big  problem. 

Unfortunately  for  the  two,  there  was  no 
big  problem,  they  were  not  thrown  out,  they 
were  accepted  as  If  they  were  appearing  ai 
the  communion  table  as  the  more  than  800 
other  communicants. 

It  b.ickfired,  they  must  really  have  felt 
foolish  and  stupid.  This  type  of  person  is 
in  the  minority  and  if  they  were  to  be 
treated  as  a  minority  and  not  receive  head- 
lines and  publicity  perhaps  they  would  soon 
dwindle  to  where  they  belong,  in  a  forgotten, 
not  wanted  group. 

— Litchfield  Independent  Review. 
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VFW  NATIONAL  COMMANDER  IN 
CHIEF  RAYMOND  A.  GALLAGHER 
LEADS  CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 
IN  KENOSHA,  WIS. 


HON.  HENRY  C.  SCHADEBERG 

OF    WISCONSIN  %, 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  23,  1970 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
recent  years  it  has  been  a  personal  honor 
to  me  to  be  Included  in  a  Wisconsin 
Lithuanian  Day  ceremony  to  commemo- 
rate Captive  Nations  Week. 

This  event,  set  aside  by  congressional 
proclamation  to  center  the  attention  of 
the  entire  world  on  the  cruel  fat«  of  op- 
pressed peoples  living  under  the  Soviet 
subjugation,  is  held  annually  in  Kenosha. 
Wis.,  in  the  First  Congressional  District 
which  I  represent. 

This  year's  program  on  Sunday,  July 
19,  held  at  the  St.  Therese's  Parish  Park, 
was  highlighted  by  a  magnificent  speech 
by  National  Commander  Raymond  A. 
Gallagher  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars.  Eugene  Bartkus,  president  of  the 
Lithuanian  American  Council,  Inc., 
Chicago,  also  shared  the  platform. 

The  Wisconsin  Lithuanian  Day  began 
with  solemn  high  masses  at  St.  Peter's 
Church,  Kenosha;  St.  Gabriel's  Church, 
Milwaukee:  St.  Casimir's,  Racine,  and  St. 
Therese's,  Kenosha.  There  were  special 
religious  services  in  other  churches  and 
synagogues  throughout  the  State. 

The  program  included  Lithuanian 
foods,  music  by  the  Bristol  band,  a  flag 
parade  with  a  VFW  contingent.  Boy  and 
Girl  Scouts,  labor  union  representatives, 
and  ci\ic  organizations. 

Many  of  those  in  the  audience  at  this 
program  were  moved  by  the  words  of 
VFW  Commander  In  Chief  Gallagher  as 
he  related  how  the  Communists  continue 
to  deny  freedom  as  they  pursue  their 
drean  of  world  domination. 

On  this  occasion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also 
expressed  my  deep  concern  over  the  cap- 
tive status  of  these  coimtrles. 

However,  the  keen  Insight  of  Com- 
mander Gallagher,  a  remarkable  leader 
of  a  great  organization  of  overseas  war- 
riors. Is  worthy  of  being  placed  in  the 
Record  for  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
with  the  hope  that  the  time  will  soon 
come  when  liberty  and  self-determina- 
tion will  again  be  enjoyed  by  the  people 
of    Lithuania,    Poland.    Czechoslovakia, 


Hungary,     Latvia,     Estonia,     Bulgaria, 
Rumania,  and  other  countries. 
The  text  follows: 

Speech    by    VFW   National   Commander   in 
Chief  Raymond  Gallagher  * 

It  Is  Indeed  an  honor  for  me  to  be  In 
Wisconsin  to  mark  the  11th  anniversary 
of  Captive  Nations  Week,  for  Wisconsin  is 
the  home  of  former  Congreaeman  Charles 
Kersten.  It  was  through  the  Kersten  Com- 
mittee of  the  early  19608  that  Communist 
treachery  which  led  to  the  enslavement  of 
more  than  a  billion  of  mankind  was  exposed. 
Through  his  efforts  the  American  people  were 
alerted  to  the  horrors  of  Red  oppression 
from  the  Elbe  to  the  Pacific.  It  was  also 
Charles  Kersten  who  detected  the  parallel 
between  the  assassination  of  President  John 
F.  Kennedy  in  1963  and  the  murders  of  the 
Ukrainian  leaders  in  Munich,  Rebet  In  1957, 
and  Bandera  in  1959.  As  an  observer  at  the 
trial  m  Germany  of  the  Soviet  agent  Bohdan 
Stashlnsky,  the  convicted  killer  of  Rebet 
and  Bandera,  Charles  Kersten  warned  that 
the  Kremlin  planned  more  murders. 

There  is  sadness,  too.  In  coming  to  Wis- 
consin. Within  the  last  year  one  of  the 
towering  leaders  In  the  worldwide  movement 
for  freedom  for  all  captive  peoples.  Dr.  Ro- 
man Smal-Stockl  (Smal-Stotskl),  was  taken 
from  our  midst.  For  years  he  taught  at 
Marquette-Unlverslty  and  more  recently  at 
the  Catholic  University  In  Washington.  A 
leader  after  World  War  I  in  his  own  Ukraine's 
trajglc  struggle  for  freedom,  Dr.  Smal-Stockl 
devoted  the  rest  of  his  life  to  the  right  of 
self-determination  and  liberty  for  all  men 
and  nations.  Without  his  efforts  it  is  \in- 
llkely  that  the  statue  of  Taras  Shevchenko, 
the  poet  laureate  of  Ukraine,  would  ever  have 
been  erected  in  Washington  or  unveiled  by 
former  President  Elsenhower  In  June  1964, 
as  100,000  persons  Joined  In  tribute  to  the 
bard  who  more  than  a  century  ago  called  for 
another  George  Washington  to  free  the  vic- 
tims of  Russian  oppression. 

Two  other  deaths  in  recent  months  have 
saddened  us  as  well.  They  were  of  former 
Congressman  Alvln  M.  Bentley,  of  Michigan, 
and  Federal  Judge  Thaddeus  M.  Machrowlcz 
(Mackrohvlch),  of  Detroit.  Both  of  these 
men  served  valiantly  at  the  side  of  Charles 
Kersten  as  members  of  his  committee. 

One  of  Judge  Machrowlcz's  monumental 
contributions  to  the  committee  was  the  ex- 
posure of  the  Soviet  massacre  of  15.000 
Polish  officers  In  World  War  II  at  the  Katyn 
Forest.  These  men — all  prisoners  of  war — 
were  killed  simply  as  a  class,  intellectuals 
and  professional  men  who  would  have  stood 
in  the  Communists'  way  when  they  took  over 
Poland. 

These  three.  Dr.  Roman  Smal-Stockl,  Alvln 
M.  Bentley  and  Thaddeus  M.  Machrowlcz, 
will  be  long  remembered  for  their  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  freedom. 

To  you  people  gathered  here  today,  there 
is  little  reason  to  explain  the  word  freedom. 
You.  having  lived  under  Communist  and 
Nazi  oppression  or  even  under  other  forms  of 
political  repression  in  your  native  lands, 
know  full  well  Its  meaning  and  Its  blessings. 
Far  better,  I  am  sure,  than  most  Americans 
at  this  period  of  history  can  or  ever  will  and 
I  pray  that  they  will  never  have  to  undergo 
your  experiences  In  order  to  appreciate  fully 
what  freedom  is. 

Unfortunately  too  many  of  our  people,  es- 
pecially the  young,  have  no  understanding 
of  freedom,  or,  as  you  do,  what  It  means  to 
be  without  it — utterly  bereft  of  liberty  of  any 
kind.  They  have  taken  the  cup  of  freedom 
from  the  lips  of  men  who  have  fought  to 
preserve  it  and  we  can  only  hope  that  when 
the  time  comes  for  many  of  our  rebellious 
youth  to  "pay  their  dues,"  they  will  not  be 
found  wanting.  If  they  are,  there  will  be  little 
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hope  for  civilization  as  it  is  known  to  free 
men. 

I  am  sure  that  If  any  of  our  young  people 
were  to  ask  a  Czech,  a  Slovak,  a  Latvian,  a 
Lithuanian,  a  Ukrainian,  a  Hungarian,  a  Pole 
or  any  of  the  others  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
what  freedom  means,  he  would  be  stared  at 
in  shocked  amazement. 

The  people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  know 
what  freedom  is,  even  if  they  have  seen  pre- 
cious little  of  it  in  recent  years.  They  know, 
too,  that  the  only  thing  standing  between 
their  Communist  rulers  and  the  nearest  lamp 
post  is  the  force  of  Soviet  arms.  This  has  been 
proven  in  Czechoslovakia,  East  Germany.  Po- 
land, Hungary  and  in  countless  places  Inside 
the  Soviet  Union  Itself. 

Each  year  since  1959,  according  to  Con- 
gressional resolution,  the  President  has  set 
aside  a.  week  in  July  as  Captive  Nations  Week 
to  focus  attention  on  the  denial  of  freedom 
to  men  and  nations  to  determine  for  them- 
selves their  own  destiny.  This  condition  exists 
frcm  the  Elbe  River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  and 
reache"  almost  to  our  own  shores  to  Cuba  90 
mllej  oil  the  coast  of  Florida. 

More  than  a  billion  human  beings  are 
bein?  held  prisoner  by  godless,  materialistic 
Communism,  appropriated  as  a  doctrine  by 
the  Kremlin  to  fulfill  the  ancient  Russian 
dream  of  world  domination.  This  goal  moti- 
vated the  czars  who  looked  on  Moscow  as  the 
•third  and  last  Rome"  in  their  expansionist 
frenzy  no  less  than  it  did  Trotsky,  Lenin. 
Stalin.  Malenkov,  Bulganln,  Khrushchev  and 
now  Brezhnev. 

The  captivity  of  this  vast  segment  of  man- 
kind is  an  ideal  example  of  the  "domino 
theory"  which  Vietnam  War  doves  scoff  at 
so  knowingly  when  it  is  applied  to  Southeast 
Asia.  But  in  truth  after  the  Bolshevik  Revolu- 
tion, which  overthrew  the  liberal  but  great 
Russian  Chauvinist  regime  of  Alexander 
Kerensky,  nations  which  had  become  inde- 
pendent of  Russia  and  whose  Independence 
was  recognized  by  the  Bolsheviks  were  recon- 
quered one  by  one.  Prom  1920  to  1924  the 
Communists  seized  all  of  the  non-Russian 
peoples  which  the  old  czarlst  empire  had 
grabbed  except  Finland.  Estonia,  Latvia  and 
Lithuania. 

In  these  last  four,  as  In  all  the  others,  there 
were  Red  invasions  and  revolutions,  but  they 
failed.  However,  the  Russians  again  tried  to 
seize  Finland  In  the  bloody  Winter  War  of 
1939-40  and  were  rebuffed.  The  unhappy  Bal- 
tic states  of  Estonia,  Latvia  and  Lithuania 
were  forcibly  Incorporated  Into  the  Soviet 
Union  early  in  World  War  II  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  their  people  shipped  to  Siberia, 
many  never  to  return  and  others  never  to  be 
heard  of  again.  It  Is  to  the  credit  of  the 
United  States  that  this  country  has  never 
recognized  the  seizure  of  the  Baltic  states 
and  theli;  representatives  in  Washington  are 
still  accorded  the  same  rights  as  any  other 
diplomats. 

One  of  the  most  tragic  aspects  of  the  denial 
of  liberty  to  the  captive  nations  Is  that 
for  the  most  part  they  represent  ancient 
civilizations  and  cultures,  far  beyond  any- 
thing the  Muscovites  ever  achieved  on  their 
own.  Compare  any  of  the  Soviets'  captives 
with  Tonga,  the  Pacific  island  freed  a  few 
weeks  ago  by  the  British. 

Those  nations  of  Eastern  Europe  which 
were  to  come  under  the  Communist  heel, 
but  allowed  to  remain  outside  the  Soviet 
Union  as  "people's  republic,"  had  had 
earlier  experience  with  the  Communists. 
Poles,  Ukrainians  and  Romanians  under 
Pllsudskl  50  years  ago  next  month  threw 
back  the  Red  hordes  at  the  Vistula  and  saved 
Europe  for  25  years.  The  Hungarians  over- 
threw the  Communist  regime  of  Bela  Kun 
(Bayla  Coon)  only,  like  the  Poles,  to  have 
Red  rule  Imposed  a  quarter  century  later. 
Czechoslovakia,  formed  after  World  War  I, 
had  a  brief  encounter  with  the  CommunUts 
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in  1920.  but  this  "republic  of  Presov"  was 
crushed.  Liberated  largely  by  the  Soviets. 
though  the  Americans  freed  the  extreme 
western  end,  Czechoslovakia  did  not  come 
under  total  Soviet  Communist  rule  until  1948 
in  an  outright  seizure  of  power. 

In  Yugoslavia  the  Communists  capitalized 
on  the  vacuum  created  by  the  fighting  be- 
tween the  Serbs  and  Croatians,  two  heroic 
•  peoples  with  a  long  history  of  achievement 
but  who  were  tragic  pawns  in  great  power 
politics.  Bulgaria  and  Romania  were  victims 
of  sheer  Communist  brute  force.  Much  of 
what  is  now  East  Germany  was  taken  orig- 
inally by  American  forces,  but  literally  hand- 
ed over  to  the  Russians  as  their  zone  of 
occupation.  China  s  fate  was  sealed  at  Yalta 
when  the  Soviets  agreed  to  enter  the  war 
against  Japan,  Now,  in  Southeast  Asia  Amer- 
ican manpower  and  that  of  Asian  allies  are 
struggling  to  prevent  one  of  freedoms  last 
footholds  on  the  Asian  continent  from  falling 
victim  to  Communist  aggression. 

Thus,  from  the  very  beginning  of  Com- 
munist rule  in  Russia,  that  devilish  system 
showed  that  It  will  never  halt  its  drive  for 
power.  Stopped  in  1920,  the  Russians  resumed 
their  drive  to  the  west  in  World  War  II  and 
ever  since  then  they  have  been  fanning  out 
from  their  base  in  Moscow. 

Too  often  we  in  the  West  do  not  know 
how  to  respond  to  their  moves.  When  the 
Russians  wave  an  olive  branch,  our  leaders 
frequently  react  as  if  the  millennium  is  at 
hand.  First,  there  was  disengagement 
prompted  by  George  Kennan  and  followed 
by  the  specious  Rapacki  (Rapotski)  plan 
for  a  nuclear  free  zone  in  Europe.  Then 
came  detente,  another  fancy  word  for  sur- 
render. And  now  the  code  word  for  giving 
up  is  convergence.  All  of  these  have  been 
greeted  with  huzzahs  by  the  self-appointed 
"intellectual  community"  that  would  be  the 
first  to  the  wall  if  any  of  these  tricks  suc- 
ceeded. 

The  enemy  is  like  the  mythical  hydra.  Tou 
cut  off  its  head  and  a  new  and  even  more 
lethal  one  grows  in  its  place. 

There  is  one  spot  In  which  the  Reds  are 
the  most  vulnerable,  however.  This  Is  among 
the  non-Russian  peoples  of  the  Soviet 
Union— who  constitute  the  majority  of  the 
USSR's  population  now.  These  are  the  ones 
who  have  been  subjected  to  generations  of 
cultural  genocide,  forced  Russification  and 
the  deportation  of  their  populations  to  the 
"virgin  lands."  They  are  the  ones  who  are 
the  Russians'  Achilles  heel.  An  example  of 
this  was  Khrushchev's  violent  reaction  to 
the  first  Captive  Nations  Resolution  in  his 
confrontation  with  then  Vice  President 
Nixon  at  the  trade  fair  in  Moscow  In  1959. 
Most  recently  was  the  expulsion  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  Moscow  correspondent  Anatole 
Shub  for  writing  about  the  discontent  of  the 
nationalities  in  the  USSR. 

So  evident  was  the  Russification  of  Ukrain- 
ian schools  that  three  years  ago  a  group  of 
Canadian  Communists  who  saw  the  situation 
for  themselves  objected  so  vigorously  that 
the  Russians  were  forced  to  make  changes 
in  the  Ukrainian  school  system. 

Unsure  of  their  minorities,  the  Soviets 
make  sure  that  their  troops  are  thoroughly 
Integrated  to  prevent  a  preponderance  of 
any  nationality  group  In  any  one  unit.  At 
the  same  time,  pains  are  taken  to  preclude 
the  stationing  of  many  Latvians  In  Latvia, 
Armenians  In  Armenia,  Georgians  In  Geor- 
gia and  80  forth.  A  recent  Soviet  Army  film 
went  to  great  pains  to  feature  troops  of  non- 
Russian  origin  to  give  false  Impression  of 
unity. 

Unhappily,  after  all  these  years,  the 
American  people  and  most  of  the  West  fall 
to  realize  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  com- 
posed of  different  peoples  and  as  I  men- 
tioned less  than  half  are  Rtisslans.  For  the 
moet  part  Westerners  tend  to  lump  them 
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all  under  the  heading  Russian.  For  one 
thing  it  is  easier.  Iihit  it  is  also  an  error  that 
oould  prove  fatal  for  us. 

Failure  to  Include  the  disaffected  nation- 
alities Inside  the  Soviet  Union  in  any  of 
our  assessments  of  its  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses would  be  the  same  as  the  Russians 
or  the  North  Vietnamese  Ignoring  the  po- 
tential for  destruction  inherent  in  a  riot  or 
disruption  in  an  American  city  or  on  a  col-  ">, 
lege  campus.  And  you  may  rest  assured  that 
If  they  are  not  directly  responsible,  they 
certainly  reap  the  benefits. 

Some  of  our  ignorance  of  the  captive  peo- 
ples can  l>e  attributed  to  the  American  press. 
It  Is  simpler  for  a  copy  reader  to  write 
Russian  in  a  headline  if  the  story  is  date- 
lined  Moscow  than  to  properly  identify  the 
subject.  How  often,  for  example,  was  Shev- 
chenko referred  to  In  headlines  a  few  years 
ago  as  "Russian  Poet?"  Such  an  identifica- 
tion is  not  only  inaccurate  but  an  Insult  to 
this  Ukrainian  hero  who  devoted  his  entire 
life  to  opposing  the  Russians. 

Another  case  in  point  is  the  trials  a  few 
years  ago  of  the  four  or  five  writers  in  Lenin- 
gf'ad— all  Russians.  But  how  much  space  has 
been  devoted  to  the  more  than  300  Ukrainian 
intellectuals,  the  "prisoners  of  conscience," 
at  least  one  of  whom  has  been  in  a  Mordovian 
camp  for  25  years? 

By  contrast,  whenever  a  wild  Soviet  ac- 
cusation of  "war  criminal"  is  lodged  against 
a  former  displaced  person  in  the  United 
States  or  another  Western  country,  he  is 
always  identified  as  a  Latvian.  Estonian. 
Lithuanian,  Ukrainian  or  whatever.  Whenever 
it's  bad.  the  national  origin  is  made  clear. 
When  it's  good,  the  Individual  is  Russian. 
Another  instance  of  this  was  the  publica- 
tion a  few  years  ago  of  a  vlrulentlv  anti- 
Semitic  book  reminiscent  of  Julius 
Streicher's  fulmlnations  in  his  prime.  In  all 
the  commentaries  on  it,  great  pains  were 
taken  to  point  out  it  was  published  by  the 
Ukrainian  Academy  of  Science,  as  if  "any- 
thing of  this  seriousness  oould  be  printed 
without  the  authority  of  Moscow. 

Another  trick  to  attempt  discrediting  the 
captive  peoples  is  to  single  out  the  Vlasov  \ 
army  formed  by  the  Nazis  from  Soviet  prls-  ^ 
oners  to  fight  the  Communists.  The  implica- 
tion was  that  somehow  these  Slavs  and  others 
the  Nazis  considered  subhumans  had  been 
imbued  with  the  Hltlerlan  philosophy  of  the 
master  race.  No  thought  is  given  to  the  fact 
that  these  men  sincerely  wanted  to  free 
their  homelands  of  Communist  rule.  No  men- 
tion Is  ever  made  of  the  Ukrainian  Insur- 
gent Army  that  fought  the  Nazis  and  Com- 
munists for  nine  years  or  of  the  guerrillas 
who  did  the  same  thing  in  the  Baltic  States. 
One  of  the  greatest  blows  the  Communists 
suffered  was  the  wholesale  desertion  of  masses 
of  troops  in  the  early  stages  of  the  German 
^vaslon,  coupled  with  the  support  the  Nazis 
received  from  the  people  who  greeted  them 
with  bread  and  salt  as  liberators. 

Did  the  Russians  or  the  Communists  learn 
anything  from  this  experience?  There  is  no 
indication  that  they  did.  In  fact,  if  any- 
thing, they  simply  answered  by  making  their 
system  even  harsher.  Whole  peoples — the 
Chechen-Ingush,  for  example,  were  wiped 
out.  an  instance  of  genocide  still  unpunished. 
After  the  death  of  Stalin,  much  was  made  of 
the  crimes  of  his  era.  as  if  his  successors 
somehow  wouold  emerge  as  moderate  "social 
reformers"  aghast  at  the  terror  at  the  root 
of  their  system. 

Were  there  any  substantive  changes?  Of 
course  not.  The  reality  is  that  the  situation 
has  become  so  bad  that  a  recent  writer, 
Andrei  Amalrlk  (Jailed  for  expressing  his 
opinion,  incidentally)  asked  whether  the 
Soviets  wiU  survive  until  1984,  George 
Orwell's  year  of  Big  Brother.  Last  year  Tartar 
leaders  were  Imprisoned  for  demanding  their 
rights   as   Soviet  citizens  and  one  of  their 
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supporters,  the  retired  General  Pyotr 
(Peeoater)  Orlgorenko.  was  sent  off  again 
to  an  Insane  asylum  for  encouraging  their 
cause.  What  a  commentary  mi  a  so-called 
civilized  country — demand  your  rights  as  a 
citizen  and  you  are  a  lunatic. 

The  Soviet  Union  itself  is  no  monolithic 
force,  but  a  gigantic  Potemkln  Village  Im- 
planted in  the  world's  heartland  and  like  a 
Potemkln  Village  shiny  on  the  surface  but 
corroded  and  rotten  inside. 

It  Is  up  to  you  people  to  maintain  the 
struggle  to  expose  the  true  nature  of  Russian 
Communism  and  for  all  of  us  in  the  West  to 
work  toward  the  day  when  all  men  will  be 
free  to  live  under  a  code  of  laws  that  will 
assume  every  nation  Its  right  to  liberty  and 
self-determination. 


GOVERNORS  OF  APPALACHIAN 
STATES  RECOMMEND  EXTENSION 
OP  APPALACHIAN  PROGRAM  TO 
PRESIDENT 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or   TENNXSSSX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  23.  1970 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  Congress  considering  the  renewal 
and  extension  of  the  important  and  vital 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  pro- 
gram, the  Governors  of  the  13  Appa- 
lachian States  recently  urged  President 
Nixon  to  support  the  extension  of  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission  and 
program. 

The  appeal  was  bipartisan,  coming — 
as  it  did — from  seven  Democratic  and 
six  Republican  Governors  of  the  Ap- 
palachian States.  All  agreed  on  the  im- 
portance of  this  program  of  supplemen- 
tal assistance — and  the  need  for  its  con- 
tinuance. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  in  this 
most  important  program,  I  place  in  the 
Record  my  recent  newsletter,  "Capitol 
Comments,"  which  outlines  the  accom- 
plishments and  achievements,  as  well  as 
the  continuing  need,  for  this  great  Fed- 
eral-State program  and  partnership  for 
progress. 

The  newsletter  follows: 
(By  Joe  L.  Evins,  Member  or  Congress) 
Governors  of  Appalachian  States  Rscom- 

MENO    Extension    or    Appalachian    Pro- 
gram TO  President 

As  the  Congress  considers  renewa'  and  ex- 
tension of  the  Appalachian  Regional  De- 
velopment Program,  President  Nixon  this 
week  flew  to  Louisville,  Kentucky,  to  meet 
wiai  Governors  of  the  13  Appalachian  states. 
These  Governors  unanimously  urged  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Com- 
mission and  program.  The  Commlsalcn  and 
all  programs  authorized  by  the  Appalachian 
Development  Act  are  scheduled  to  expire 
June  30,  1971.  with  the  exception  of  the 
highway  program  which  has  one  additional 
year  of  authorization. 

The  appeal  to  President  Nixon  for  exten- 
sion of  the  program  was  bi-partisan — -seven 
of  the  Apfjalachlan  Governors  are  Democrat 
and  six  Republican.  Policy  officials  of  the 
Administration  are  evaluating  the  program 
to  determine  Its  effectiveness  and  whether, 
in  their  view,  the  program  should  be  con- 
tinued, expanded  or  reduced. 
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As  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
dependent Offices  Appropriations,  which  is 
concerned  with  funding  for  the  Appalachian 
program,  it  is  certainly  my  view  that  this 
program  hu  proved  its  worth  and  value  in 
Its  contribution  to  the  growth  and  progress 
of  our  District,  State  and  the  entire  Ap- 
palachian area — and  that  It  should  be  con- 
tinued, expanded  and  strengthened  In  our 
Appropriations  Committee  Report,  we  made 
these  observations  and  comments: 

"The  program  for  Appalachia  is  a  Joint 
Federal-State  effort  to  achieve  common  solu- 
tions to  regional  development.  This  program 
has  proven  to  be  an  excellent  example  of 
Federal-State  cooperation.  The  initiative  for 
making  proposals  Is  with  the  State  govern- 
ments and  .  .  .  the  achievements  and  bene- 
ficial results  of  the  Appalachian  program  are 
now  beginning  to  show  In  the  programs  of 
trade  schools,  hospitals,  health  centers  and 
in  other  areas." 

Testimony  before  our  Committee  by  Direc- 
tor John  Waters  of  Tennessee — the  capable 
and  energetic  Chairman  of  the  Commission — ■ 
showed  that,  with  the  assistance  of  Appalach- 
ian supplemental  grants  totaling  more  than 
$140  million,  accomplishments  Include  the 
following: 

Construction  of  184  vocational  trade 
schools. 

Completion  of  202  health  centers,  hospi- 
tals, nursing  homes  and  other  health  faclli- 
Ues. 

Construction  of  145  buildings  at  colleges 
and  universities. 

The  instaUatlon  of  105  sewage  treatment 
faculties. 

The  building  of  72  libraries,  43  airpons  and 
24  water  and  sewer  systems,  among  other 
vital  and  Important  projects — a  total  of  819 
projects — all    developed    in    Appalachia. 

This  program  is  locally  and  state  oriented 
and  controlled.  The  Congress  provides  the 
appropriations — the  local  governments  rec- 
ommended projects  to  the  Governor  and  his 
recommendation  is  necessary  to  proceed  with 
projects.  Our  Committee  on  Appropriations 
has  approved  a  total  of  $291,500,000  for  the 
Appalachian  program  for  next  year  which 
should  contribute  to  the  highest  level  of 
development  in  our  area  in  many  years. 
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The  people  already  are  paying  too 
much  in  high  prices  and  too  much  in 
taxes.  It  is  time  to  give  them  a  break. 
It  is  time  to  begin  to  remember  the  wel- 
fare of  all  the  people  instead  of  just  the 
special  interest  groups. 


BIG  SPENDERS  IN  CONGRESS 


HON,  FRANK  T.  BOW 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  23,  1970 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  appears  that 
the  big  spenders  are  back  in  the  saddle 
again  and  they  are  determined  to  spend 
their  way  into  a  victory  at  the  polls  in 
November,  regardless  of  the  cost  to  the 
country  in  inflation  and  debt. 

Every  big  spender  in  the  Congress  has 
his  own  pet  project  for  a  select  group 
of  people,  a  project  for  which  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  pick  up  the  bill  in  higher 
prices. 

I  think  it  is  well  that  the  American 
people  be  warned  that  the  big  spender 
of  today  is  the  cause  of  higher  taxes  to- 
morrow— after  the  election. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  it  is  time  for 
Congress  to  begin  to  act  responsibly  in 
fiscal  matters. 

Either  we  should  live  within  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  or  we  should  raise  taxes 
now  to  pay  for  those  programs  that  we 
think  are  necessary  but  that  cost  more 
money. 


VOLUNTEER  ARMY  LEGISLATION 
INTRODUCED  IN  THE  HOUSE  BY 
61  MEMBERS 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  23,  1970 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
( Mr.  LowENSTEiN)  and  I  have  joined  with 
59  of  our  colleagues  in  introducing  legis- 
lation to  establish  a  Volunteer  Army 
based  on  the  recommendations  of  the 
Gates  Commission. 

The  bill  provides  that  no  inductions 
will  be  made  after  June  30, 1971,  termina- 
tion of  the  present  Selective  Service  Act. 

The  Gates  Commission  found  that  an 
all-volunteer  Army,  first,  would  cause 
only  a  small  budget  increase,  and  would 
be  cheaper  in  real  economic  terms;  sec- 
ond, could  be  achieved  without  impairing 
the  Nation's  ability  to  meet  existing  and 
anticipated  troop  level  requirements; 
third,  would  be  adequate  to  defend  the 
Nation,  even  against  a  sudden  surprise 
attack ;  fourth,  would  not  result  in  a  more 
militarized  society;  and  fifth,  would  not 
vary  greatly  in  ethnic,  racial,  or  economic 
makeup  from  the  present  system. 

The  Gates  Commission  was  established 
by  President  Nixon  to  "develop  a  compre- 
hensive plan  for  eliminating  conscription 
and  moving  toward  an  all-volunteer 
Armed  Force."  It  was  headed  by  former 
Secretary  of  Defense  Thomas  Gates. 

This  large  bipartisan  group  of  spon- 
sors refiects  the  growing  support  for  end- 
ing compulsory  military  service  and 
establishing  a  Volunteer  Army.  Our  bill 
trtmslates  into  legislation  the  findings  of 
the  Gates  Commission  which  completed 
the  most  extensive  and  objective  study* 
of  the  volunteer  military  concept. 

Representative  Lowenstein  said: 

Implementation  of  the  Commission's  rec- 
ommendations, sifter  its  thorough  study 
debunked  the  myths  that  have  sprung  up 
about  the  volunteer  army,  is  one  of  the 
nation's  first  priorities.  We  expect  that  the 
diversity  of  Ideology  and  geography  among 
the  oo-sponsors  will  prompt  Immediate 
hearings  so  that  Congress  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  eliminate  the  draft  with  all 
Its  Inequities. 

The  bill  that  Representatives  Steiger 
and  Lowenstein  introduced  is  identical 
to  the  one  Senators  Hatfield,  McGovern, 
GrOLDWATER,  and  nine  other  Senators  in- 
troduced 2  weeks  ago  as  an  amendment 
to  the  military  appropriations  bill. 
Among  the  major  provisions  of  the 
measure  are  the  following: 

1.  Institute  a  basle  pay  Increase  of  ap- 
proximately 60%  for  the  enlisted  ranks  and 
approximately  26%  fpr  officers, 

2.  Sitop  inductions  July  7,  1971,  the  termi- 
nation date  of  the  Selective  Service  Act. 


3.  Have  continued  registration  on  a  lim- 
ited basis,  the  draft  to  be  relnstltuted  at 
Che  request  of  the  President  and  the  joint 
resolution  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

4.  Direct  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to: 

(a)  Improve  and  exf>and  utilization  of 
civilian  personnel; 

(b)  Improve  and  expand  specialist  educa- 
tion programs; 

(c)  Improve  and  expand  officer  training 
programs; 

(d)  Improve  and  expand  recruiting  pro- 
grams; 

(e)  Provide  more  effective  recruiting  pro- 
ETams; 

(f)  Formulate  plans  for  maximum  use  of 
civilian  medical  facilities  Including  a  medi- 
cal Insurance  program; 

(g)  Formulate  a  new  pay  structure  pro- 
viding: 

( 1 )  Salary  schedules,  combining  basic  pay 
and    quarters    and    subsistence    allowances; 

(2)  Cash  contributions  to  a  retirement 
system  similar  to  Federal  civilian  em- 
ployees; 

5.  Provide  for  a  reserve  officer  training 
corps  scholarship  increase. 

6.  Increase  combat  pay  from  $65  to  $200. 

7.  Increase  special  pay  for  physicians,  den- 
tists and  verterlnarlans. 

(Total   budgetary  cost:   $3.24  billion.) 

The  complete  list  of  sponsors  follows: 
CospONSORS :  Voluntary  Military  Manpower 

PROCtJREMENT    ACT    OF    1970 

William  A.  Steiger,  Republican,  of  Wiscon- 
sin, Allard  K.  Lowenstein,  I>emocrat,  of  New 
York,  Joseph  P.  Addabbo,  Democrat,  of  New 
York,  John  B.  Anderson,  Republican,  of  Il- 
linois, William  R.  Anderson,  Democrat,  of 
Tennessee.  Alphonzo  Bell,  Republican,  of  Cal- 
ifornia, Edward  G.  Blester,  Jr.,  Republican,  of 
Pennsylvania,  William  S.  Broomfleld.  Repub- 
lican, of  Michigan,  George  E.  Brown,  Jr..  Dem- 
ocrat, of  California,  George  Bush,  Republican, 
of  Texas,  Tim  Lee  Carter,  Republican,  of  Ken- 
tucky, Shirley  Chlsholm,  Democrat,  of  New 
York,  Don  H.  Clausen,  Republican,  of  Cali- 
fornia, William  Clay,  Democrat,  of  Missouri, 
James  C.  Cleveland,  Republican,  of  New 
Hampshire.  Silvio  O.  Oonte,  Republican,  of 
Massachusetts,  John  Conyers.  Jr.,  Democrat, 
of  Michigan,  William  O.  Cowger,  Republican, 
of  Kentucky,  John  J.  Duncan,  Republican,  of 
Tennessee,  Don  Edwards,  Democrat,  of  Cali- 
fornia, Marvin  L.  Esch,  Republican,  of  Mich- 
igan, Leonard  Farbsteln,  Democrat,  of  New 
York,  Paul  Flndley,  Republican,  of  Illinois, 
Hamilton  Fish,  Jr..  Republican,  of  New  York, 
Samuel  N.  Frledel,  Democrat,  of  Maryland, 
Edith  Green,  Democrat,  of  Oregon,  Charles  8. 
Gubser,  Republican,  of  California,  Gilbert 
Gude.  Republican,  of  Maryland,  Seymour 
Halpern,  Republican,  of  New  York,  Michael  J. 
Harrington.  Democrat,  of  Massachusetts, 
James  P.  Hastings,  Republican,  of  New  York, 
Ken  Hechler,  Democrat,  of  West  Virginia, 
Margaret  M.  Heckler,  Republican,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Robert  L.  Leggett,  Democrat,  of  Cal- 
ifornia, Sherman  P.  Lloyd,  Republican,  of 
Utah,  Donald  E.  Lukens,  Republican,  of  Ohio, 
Joseph  M.  McDade,  Republican,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Spark  M.  Matsunaga,  Democrat,  of 
Hawaii,  Patsy  T.  Mink,  Democrat,  of  Hawaii, 
F.  Bradford  Morse,  Republican,  of  Massachu- 
setts, Alvln  E.  O'Konskl,  Republican,  of  Wis- 
consin, Richard  L.  Ottinger.  Democrat,  of 
New  York,  Jerry  L.  Pettis,  Republican,  of  Cal- 
ifornia, Albert  H.  Qule,  Republican,  of  Min- 
nesota, Tom  Rallsback,  Republican,  of  Illi- 
nois, Howard  "W.  Roblson,  Republican,  of  New 
York,  Benjamin  S.  Roeenthal.  Democrat,  of 
New  York,  Edward  R.  Roylsal,  Democrat,  of 
California,  William  F.  Ryan,  Democrat,  of 
New  Ybrk,  Fred  8<*wengel,  Republican,  of 
Iowa.  Garner  E.  Shriver.  Republican,  of  Kan- 
sas, Henry  P.  Smith,  HI,  Republican,  of  New 
York,  M.  G.  Snyder,  Republican,  of  Kentucky, 
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Robert  T.  Stafford,  Republican,  of  Vermont, 
J.  William  Stanton,  Republican,  of  Ohio, 
Louis  Stokee,  Democrat,  of  Ohio,  Robert  Taft, 
Jr.,  Republican,  of  Ohio,  Mcwrls  K.  Udall, 
Democrat,  of  Arizona,  Charles  A.  Vanlk,  Dem- 
ocrat, of  Ohio,  William  B.  Wldnall,  Repub- 
lican, of  New  Jersey,  and  Charles  H.  Wilson, 
Democrat,  of  California. 


A  BILL  TO  IMPOSE  AN  EXCESS  WAR 
PROFITS  TAX  ON  CORPORATE 
PROFITS  RESULTING  DIRECTLY 
FROM  THE  INDOCHINESE  WAR 


HON.  MANUEL  LUJAN,  JR. 

OF    NEW    MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  23,  1970 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  to  impose  an  excess 
war  profits  tax  on  corporate  profits  that 
result  directly  from  the  effects  of  the 
Indochinese  war  on  the  American 
economy. 

It  is  patently  unjust  for  a  nation  to 
conscript  its  young  men  into  its  service 
to  fight  a  war,  while  allowing  its  cor- 
porations to  amass  extraordinary  profits 
attributable  to  the  distortions  of  a  war- 
time economy.  In  order  to  eliminate  such 
injustice  it  is  proposed  that  the  Congress 
enact  legislation  to  tax  excess  profits. 
Thus,  the  aim  of  my  bill  is  to  impose  an 
additional  levy  on  these  profits. 

There  is  substantial  precedent  for  en- 
acting this  legislation.  In  both  World 
Wars,  excess  profits  taxes  were  enacted 
to  enable  a  more  complete  mobilization 
of  the  Nation's  productive  capacity  into 
the  national  defense  effort.  However, 
there  is  also  precedent  for  taxing  excess 
profits  during  Ein  imdeclared  war  of  lim- 
ited objectives.  In  1950,  Congress  psissed 
an  equally  strong  excess  profits  tax  with- 
in 6  months  of  the  beginning  of  the 
hostilities  in  Korea. 

My  proposed  bill  imposes  on  all  cor- 
porations a  tax  of  37  percent  on  the 
amount  of  their  taxable  income  which 
exceeds  their  "normal  nonwartime"  tax- 
able income.  This  37  percent  tax  will  be 
added  to  the  normal  48  percent  corporate 
tax  rate,  thus  creating  an  effective  rate 
of  85  percent  on  aU  excess  war  profits. 

As  it  is  the  aim  of  my  bill  to  conscript 
the  productive  capacities  of  our  Nation's 
corporations  during  the  period  of  mili- 
tary operations  in  Indochina,  as  the  Na- 
tion conscripts  its  young  men  for  the 
same  purpose,  this  bill  is  designed  to  take 
effect  as  of  January  1,  1970  and  to  con- 
tinue until  our  military  operations  in 
Indochina  are  effectively  concluded.  Thus 
my  bill  provides  that  the  tax  wlU  be  ap- 
plied during  the  "present  emergency 
period."  That  emergency  period  includes 
all  taxable  years  beginning  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1969,  and  it  shall  continue  until 
such  time  as  the  actual  American  troop 
commitment  in  Vietnam,  Laos,  Cambo- 
dia, and  Thailand  is  less  than  50,000,  in- 
cluding offshore  naval  operations. 

In  order  that  only  those  corporate 
profits  be  taxed  which  bear  a  reasonable 
relation  to  our  present  military  opera- 
tions, the  bill  allows  a  special  deduction 
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from  a  corporation's  "taxable  income" 
to  determine  its  "excess  profits  taxable 
income."  Thus,  the  excess  profits  deduc- 
tion is  designed  to  except  from  the  ex- 
cess profits  tax  "normal"  profits  for  the 
particular  corporation.  This  deduction 
may  be  calculated  in  either  of  two  ways : 

(a)  The  base  period  method. — The  first 
method  of  determining  the  excess  profits 
deduction  is  to  deem  profits  earned  dur- 
ing a  period  immediately  preceding  the 
period  of  increased  military  activity  as 
"normal."  This  method  determines  the 
taxable  income  during  a  nonemergency 
base  period,  and  adjusts  that  income  to 
eliminate  any  particular  abnormalities 
that  occurred  during  the  "base  period." 
The  average  adjusted  taxable  income  for 
the  base  period  then  becomes  the  excess 
profits  deduction.  The  biU  sets  the  base 
period  as  beglrming  Januarj'  1,  1961  and 
ending  December  31,  1964.  It  is  planned 
that  this  method  of  determining  the  ex- 
cess profits  deduction  shall  be  the  pre- 
dominant one  used,  as  it  was  in  past 
acts. 

(b)  The  return  on  invested  capital 
method. — In  order  to  assure  that  no  cor- 
poration is  forced  to  do  business  without 
the  potential  of  receiving  a  reasonable 
return  on  its  invested  capital,  an  alter- 
native method  of  calculating  the  excess 
profits  deduction  is  provided.  The  cor- 
poration may  choose  such  method  if  it 
allows  a  great  deductiton.  Under  the  re- 
tum-orj-capital  method,  a  corporation  is 
allowed  to  receive  a  minimum  return  on 
its  invested  capital  without  excess  profits 
taxation.  This  alternative  guarantees 
that  corporations  whose  taxable  incomes 
during  the  base  period  (1961-1964)  were 
quite  low  will  not  be  forced  to  pay  taxes 
which  may  appear  to  be  confiscatory. 
Furthermore  this  alternative  will  also 
make  it  possible  to  tax  those  corpora- 
tions that  were  not  in  existence  during 
part  or  all  of  the  base  period.  This  bill 
allows  the  following  return: 

Eight  percent  on  the  first  $5  million 
of  invested  capital : 

Seven  percent  on  the  next  $5  million 
of  Invested  capital ; 

Six  percent  on  the  next  $190  million 
of  invested  capital ;  and 

nve  percent  on  invested  capital  ex- 
ceeding $200  million. 

In  addition,  the  bill  also  fixes  the 
minimum  excess  profits  deduction,  re- 
gardless of  the  method  of  calculation,  at 
$25,000,  thus  excepting  from  the  levy 
small  or  marginally  porfltable  corpora- 
tions. 

In  a  major  shift  from  historical  prece- 
dent, my  bill  provides  that  all  moneys 
collected  from  the  imposition  of  the  ex- 
cess profits  tax  must  be  spent  to  fulfill 
the  stated  national  commitment  to  build 
a  vast  number-of  new  housing  units,  and 
to  Improve  the  quality  of  medical  care 
and  education  in  the  United  States.  As 
these  goals  have  never  been  approached 
in  the  past  due  to  lack  of  available  re- 
sources, this  bill  may  begin  to  enact  a 
more  sensible  set  of  national  priorities. 
This  earmarking  is  necessary  to  distin- 
guish this  bill  from  an  attempt  at  com- 
plete mobilization  of  the  economy  for 
war  production. 
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A  fuither  dividend  of  this  bill  is  that 
the  additional  tax-imposed  should  begin 
to  alleviate  oppressive  inflation.  Histori- 
cally, excess  profits  taxes  have  not  been 
passed  on  to  consumers,  probably  due  to 
the  high  rate  of  taxation  Imposed  which 
makes  it  impracticable  for  a  corporation 
to  recover  newly  taxed  profits  by  raising 
its  prices.  The  earmarking  of  the  funds 
collected  for  domestic  uses  protects 
against  an  increase  in  unemployment. 
Thus,  this  bill  will  not  only  spread  the 
burden  of  waging  war  more  evenly 
throughout  our  society,  but  it  will  also 
help  stabilize  our  economy  in  this  most 
difficult  time. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

bage!  Knee-deep  beer  cans  and  trash  baskets 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  see  are  hardly  natural 
■wonders. 

I  support  efiforts  to  curb  pollution  and 
preserve  natural  beauty,  but  I.  among  other 
Northern  Indiana  residents,  will  flght  the 
self-annointed  conservationists,  the  Park 
Service  and  anyone  else  who  tries  to  force  us 
to  sell  our  homes  to  be  demolished  under 
the  pretense  of  preserving  and  conserving. 
The  battle  has  Just  begun. 

Mrs.  Stanley  Flobek,  Jr. 


July  23,  1970 


INDIANA  DUNES  NATIONAL  LAKE- 
SHORE  PROJECT:  MORE  DE- 
STRUCTION THAN  CONSERVA- 
TION? 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  23.  1970 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  insert  in  the  Record  a  "'Letter  to 
the  Editor"  which  appeared  in  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  of  July  19.  1970,  written 
by  Mrs.  Stanley  Florek,  Jr.,  of  Beverly 
Shores,  Ind.  Mrs.  Florek  comments  on 
her  dealings  with  the  National  Park 
Service  regarding  the  acquisition  of  her 
land  for  the  Indiana  Dunes  National 
Lakeshore.  She  is  just  one  among  many 
residents  of  this  area  who,  while  they 
support  the  efforts  to  curb  pollution  and 
conserve  the  natural  beauty,  are  very  dis- 
turbed that  the  plans  of  the  Park  Service 
will  actuallj'  result  in  more  destruction 
than  conservation. 

My  bill.  H.R.  11084,  which  attempts  to 
deal  with  this  situation  is  now  before 
the  Interior  Committee,  but  has  yet  to 
be  scheduled  for  any  hearings.  As  every- 
one can  understand  from  reading  Mrs. 
Florek's  letter,  the  problem  is  a  serious 
one  and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Interior 
Committee  will  give  the  legislation  I 
have  introduced  its  prompt  attention 
and  consideration.  Eight  hundred  homes 
are  at  stake  as  well  as  the  wasteful  ex- 
penditure of  millions  of  dollars  of  tax- 
payers money. 

Beverlt  Shores.  Ind. — Regarding  "The 
Fight  to  Divvy  Up  the  Dunes"  (by  A.  A.  Dorn- 
feld.  May  31) :  My  home  will  be  condemned 
in  a  few  months  if  I  refuse  to  sign  a  docu- 
ment giving  the  federal  government  a  free 
option  to  purchase  It.  My  town  will  lose  80 
per  cent  of  its  tax  base  when  the  government 
devours  all  but  a  small  portion  of  It.  The 
Lakeshore  Advisory  Commission  set  up  by 
the  government  to  deal  with  local  problems 
holds  secret  meetings  from  which  the  public 
and  press  are  barred.  The  cost  of  land  ac- 
quisition win  be  closer  to  «60  million  than 
the  $28  million  originally  authorized  by  Con- 
gress: industrial  and  commercial  concerns 
have  received  a  majority  of  the  funds. 

The  Save  the  Dunes  Council,  propaganda 
tool  of  the  National  Park  Service,  would  have 
your  readers  believe  that  setting  up  a  mas- 
sive bathing  beach  and  forest  preserve  ex- 
pected to  serve  thousands  of  people  a  day  will 
preserve  the  natural  state  of  the  dunea.  Oar- 


AIRPORT  and  AIRWAY  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  OF  1970  INCLUDED  A 
"HIDDEN  TAX  • 


HON.  ROBERT  0.  TIERNAN 

OF    RHODE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  23,  1970 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
Airport  and  Airway  Development  Act  of 
1970  passed  the  House  after  coming 
from  conference,  it  included  a  "hidden 
tax"  section  which  makes  it  imlawful  for 
airline  ticket  agents  or  travel  agents 
to  write  the  amount  of  tax  on  tickets. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill  which  would 
repeal  this  section  of  the  act.  In  this 
electronic  and  modern  age,  the  con- 
sumer needs  more  protection  than  ever 
before.  The  inclusion  of  the  "hidden 
tax"  provision  is  an  affront  to  all  honest 
Americans. 

Tuesday's  Christian  Science  Monitor 
carried  an  article  which  stated  that  air- 
line ticket  agents  are  as  unhappy  with 
this  provision  as  consumers  are.  At  this 
point  in  the  Record  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude this  article: 

LoNO  Defends  Air-Ticket  Omission:   Sena- 
tor Accused  op  Playing  'HroE  a  Tax" 
(By   Robert  P.   Hey,   staff  correspondent  of 
The   Christian   Science  Monitor) 

Plying  to  that  vacation  hideaway?  If  you 
havens  been  there  in  a  while,  take  along  a 
few  extra  pennies  when  you  go  to  buy  your 
ticket.  It'll  cost  you  a  little  more — the  tax 
you  pay  when  you  buy  domestic  plane  tick- 
ets went  up  July  1  from  5  to  8  percent. 

But,  you  can't  tell  that  from  looking  at 
your  ticket.  It  Just  gives  the  total  amount 
you  have  to  pay — doesn't  list  the  amount  of 
the  tax.  If  you  want  to  know  how  much  it 
is,  you  have  to  ask. 

And  therein  lies  the  nub  of  a  little  con- 
troversy that's  whirling  around  Washington 
these  days.  It  promises  to  get  bigger  before 
it  slows  down. 

It's  principally  over  the  fact  that  the 
amount  of  the  tax  cannot  be  listed  on  the 
face  of  the  ticket  a  passenger  buys — as  it 
used  to  be  routinely.  There's  even  a  $100  fine 
If  a  ticket  agent  lists  the  amount. 

Travel  agents,  some  passengers,  and  some 
members  of  Congress  charge  Sen.  Russell  B. 
Long,  architect  of  this  feature  of  the  tax, 
with  having  played  "hideatax "  from  the 
consumer.  Senator  Long  Is  principal  archi- 
tect of  the  provision  that  the  tax  amount 
cannot  be  written  on  the  ticket. 

CONSITMER   AID   STRESSED 

Senator  Long  flatly  denies  any  nefarious 
motive.  Rather,  he  says,  It  is  he  who  is  the 
genuine  friend  of  the  consumer.  In  the  first 
place,  be  explains,  the  public  only  cares 
about  the  total  cost — and  formerly  airline 
prices   frequently   were   advertised   without 


adding  tax  cost.  Now  the  total  cost  must 
be  advertised,  including  but  not  Itemizing 
the  tax. 

Secondly,  he  says,  the  procedure  will  short- 
en lines  at  ticket  counters.  His  reasoning 
is  that  lines  in  part  have  resulted  from  the 
fact  that  formerly  ticket  agents  had  to  write 
three  figures  on  every  ticket — airline  price, 
tax,  and  total.  Now  they  only  write  one  fig- 
ure— the  total,  which  he  says  will  help  speed 
the  ticketing  process. 

Airline  ticket  agents  put  this  down  as 
Louisiana  hogwash.  "It  simply  won't  make 
any  real  difference"  insists  one  graying  ticket 
agent,  as  two  hovering  colleagues  nod  vig- 
orous assent.  "Won't  save  hardly  any  time." 
And.  he  says,  some  passengers  ask  about  the 
amount  of  tax,  which  takes  time  to  explain. 

BILLS  SEEK  TAX  DETAILS 

Besides,  he  says,  sometime  after  the  p>as- 
senger  has  taken  his  ticket  and  left,  for 
the  airlines  accounting  department  the  agent 
must  laboriously  break  down  the  total  cost 
into  airline  fare  and  tax.  and  write  this  In- 
formation on  the  copy  of  the  ticket  which 
the  airline  retains.  Thus  the  new  procedure 
is  not  an  agent's  Idea  of  the  Ideal. 

Several  representatives  and  one  senator 
have  Introduced  bills  that  would  permit  air- 
lines again  to  write  the  amount  of  tax  on 
each  ticket.  One  is  Rep.  Samuel  S.  Stratton, 
a  New  York  Democrat,  who  explains  that 
Congress  was  trying  to  hide  from  the  peo- 
ple the  amount  of  taxes  we  are  asking  them 
to  pay. 

'Nothing  could  be  more  disruptive  of  con- 
fidence In  our  government  procedure.  After 
all,  this  Is  an  age  of  truth-ln-lendlng.  Surely 
we  cannot  now  try  to  enjoin  similar  candor 
as  far  as  taxation  Is  concerned." 

This  is  the  same  point  the  letter-writing 
public  has  been  making  caustically  to  vari- 
ous congressmen. 

Nevertheless,  Capitol  Hill  observers  do  not 
expect  these  bills  to  be  passed  this  year,  with 
Congress  facing  so  much  undone  major  work. 
Besides  which,  many  congressmen  face  a 
November  election  which  trswlltlonally  makes 
them  itchy  to  hit  the  campaign  trail  with- 
out prolonging  their  Washington  stay  by 
taking  up  bills  near  the  end  of  summer  that 
they  don't  consider  major. 

METHOD  criticized 

One  reason  there's  so  much  suspicion  of 
congressional  motives  is  the  method  bj  which 
this  decision  was  reached.  Actually  it  is  only 
one  small  part  of  a  very  large  Dill,  which 
provides  federal  money  to  expand  and  mod- 
ernize airports  and  airport  equipment  (the 
tax  raise  provides  some  of  this  money.)  I'here 
was  much  congressional  discussion  over 
other  aspects  of  the  bill  when  it  was  being 
considered  in  Congress. 

During  discussion  the  bill  did  not  contain 
the  present  section  which  makes  it  unlawful 
for  airline  ticket  agents  or  travel  agents  to 
write  the  amount  of  tax  on  tickets.  (They 
may,  however,  tell  customers  the  tax 
amount.) 

That  section  was  added  when  a  small  num- 
ber of  senators  and  representatives  held  the 
visual  conference  to  reach  a  comprcwnlse  be- 
tween the  differing  versions  of  the  bill  passed 
by  the  two  houses  of  Congress.  The  confer- 
ences are  private,  not  public.  Senator  Long, 
who  led  the  Senate  conferees,  said  this  sec- 
tion was  added  during  the  course  of  reaching 
that  compromise. 

When  the  compromise  version  of  the  bill 
returned  to  the  House  and  Senate  for  final 
approval  the  attention  of  most  congress- 
men and  their  aides  was  focused  on  other 
aspects  of  the  complex  measure. 

"To  be  honest  it  Just  slipped  by  me,"  rue- 
fully admits  a  top  aide  to  one  senator.  "When 
the  bill  came  back  from  conference,  and  I 
scrutinized  it  for  my  senator,   I  didn't  see 
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this  part.  That's  why  he  dldnt  object  to 
It." 

But  sopie  members  of  Congress  are  object- 
ing now.  So  are  travel  agents,  who  say  it 
makes  their  work  harder,  and  their  passen- 
ger-clients madder.  Some  passengers  are 
complaining  to  Congress,  too.  Airline  ticket 
agents  say  it  doesn't  make  any  real  differ- 
ence to  them — or,  really,  to  the  passengers. 

As  for  the  airlines  themselves,  they're  ba- 
sically happy  with  the  bill  because  other  sec- 
tions provide  money  for  airport  expansion. 
"Besides,"  says  one  congres-slonal  source, 
"they've  got  more  and  bigger  problems  to 
worry  about  than  this  .  .  .  and  it  doesn't 
actually  hurt  them  in  any  grand  way." 

Consumer  Issues  are  politically  popular 
nowadays.  Some  people  are  complaining 
about  what  they  call  this  "hidden"  tax.  And 
with  elections  coming  up  In  November,  the 
tempo  of  the  issue  seems  more  likely  to  pick 
up  than  slow  down. 


PRISONERS'  WIVES  SHARE  ENDLESS 
WAIT 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  23,  1970 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rec- 
ord of  North  Vietnam's  treatment  of 
U.S.  POW's  is  indeed  sad.  The  North 
Vietnamese  authorities  have  refused  to 
identify  the  prisoners  they  hold.  Only  a 
limited  minority  of  those  men  known  by 
the  U.S.  Govei'nment  to  have  been  cap- 
tured have  been  allowed  to  communicate 
with  the  outside  world.  Mail  even  from 
this  small  minority  has  been  infrequent 
and  irregular.  The  sick  and  the  wounded 
have  not  been  repatriated,  nor  have  they 
been  identified.  Even  the  minimum  pro- 
tection that  would  be  afforded  by  inspec- 
tion of  POW  facilities  by  an  impartial 
international  body  has  been  denied. 

Prom  the  reports  of  the  few  men  ac- 
tually released  by  North  Vietnam  and 
from  other  sources  has  come  disturbing 
evidence  that  prisoners  are  being  de- 
prived of  adequate  medical  care  and  diets 
and  that,  in  many  Instances,  they  have 
been  subjected  to  physical  and  mental 
torture. 

In  North  Vietnam  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  has  so  far 
had  limited  success;  American  POW's 
cannot  be  even  visited  by  that  organiza- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  the  ICRC  is 
represented  in  Saigon  and  the  delegates 
are  able  to  visit  all  prisoner-of-war 
camps.  They  also  regularly  receive  nom- 
inal rolls  of  these  prisoners. 

In  the  face  of  such  international 
criticism  there  have  been  few  breaks  in 
the  silence  of  Hanoi.  Hanoi  has  asserted 
that  our  men  held  as  prisoners  are  war 
criminals,  apparently  on  the  theory  that 
any  attacks  against  North  Vietnam  or 
Vietcong  forces  or  facilities  are  criminal 
acts  and  that  all  military  personnel  in- 
volved in  such  attacks  are  criminals. 
Such  assertions  are  patently  absurd.  Our 
men  are  not  war  criminals.  Moreover,  the 
Geneva  conventions  and  modern  interna- 
tional humanitarian  law  reject  any  sug- 
gestion that  the  protection  of  individual 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

war  victims,  whether  soldiers  or  civilians, 
is  dependent  upon  moral  or  legal  judg- 
ments about  the  cause  for  which  their 
government  is  fighting.  The  law  is  there 
to  protect  all  the  victims  of  war  on  both 
sides.  All  countries  have  an  interest  in 
seeing  that  it  is  respected. 

The  Geneva  convention  imposes  upon 
all  combatant  powers  the  obligation  to 
treat  military  personnel  made  helpless 
by  their  captivity  in  accordance  with  a 
single  objective  and  verifiable  standard. 
The  failure  to  treat  any  prisoner  of  war, 
wherever  he  may  be,  in  accordance  with 
common  standards  of  decency,  is  an  af- 
front to  all  who  claim  the  mantle  of 
civilization. 

We  must  not  forget  these  brave  Amer- 
icans, and  their  loved  ones.  It  is  essential 
that  our  new  chief  negotiator  at  the 
Paris  talks,  Ambassador  Bruce,  continue 
our  Government's  eft'orts  to  obtain  the 
humane  treatment  and  prompt  release  of 
those  Americans  who  are  held  as  prison- 
ers of  war. 

Under  the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
article  written  by  Bob  Jordan,  staff 
writer  for  the  Wichita,  Kans.,  Eagle, 
which  effectively  describes  the  anxieties 
and  uncertainties  which  confront  the 
wives  and  families  of  those  Americans 
who  are  prisoners  of  war  or  missing  in 
action.  The  article  follows: 

Prisoners'  Wives  Shake   Endless  Wait 

(By  Bob  Jordan,  Eagle  Staff  Writer) 

("You  have  to  live  with  hope,  and  then  If 

the  worst  comes,  you  can  start  all  over 

again,"  says  Mrs.  Neal  Oynum,  Sallna.  Kan. 

"But  if  I  had  to  wait  five  years  to  know 

that  some  day   he'll  come  through   that 

door.  It  would  be  like  the  neyt  24  hours") 

For  the  wives  and  families  of  nearly  1,500 
Americans  missing  in  action  In  the  Vietnam 
war,  the  opposite  of  heaven  isn't  hell,  but 
limbo. 

Some  women  have  not  heard  from  their 
husbands  in  more  than  five  years.  They  don't 
know  whether  they  are  wives  of  widows.  Let- 
ters and  packages  are  sent  religiously,  but 
the  wives  don't  know  whether  the  mall 
reaches  their  husbands. 

North  Vietnam  released  a  list  of  names  last 
week,  saying  it  was  holding  only  334  men 
prisoner.  Hanoi's  claim  was  disputed  by  De- 
fense and  State  Department  spokesmen.  Ad- 
ministration officials  have  said  400  to  800 
men  are  believed  held  prisoner  by  Hanoi — 
and  100  to  500  by  the  Viet  Cong  in  South 
Vietnam  Jungle  camps.  Other  men.  shot 
down  over  Laos  are  believed  to  be  held  pris- 
oner by  Pathet  Lao  forces. 

"Most  of  the  guys  on  the  list  we  already 
know  about,"  said  one  Kansas  woman  whose 
husband  is  missing  In  action.  "I'm  sure  there 
were  some  new  names,  but  I've  talked  with 
most  of  the  Kansas  wives  whose  husbands 
were  on  the  list." 

Six  Kansans  were  among  the  names  on 
the  list.  Fifty-six  Kansas  families — 12  In 
Wichita — have  men  missing  In  action. 

Life  for  these  families  Is  an  endless  wait, 
filled  with  positive  hopes,  but  never  a  posi- 
tive answer. 

deep-running  shock 

"I  really  can't  express  the  tragedy  of  it  all. 
It's  just  got  to  come  knockln'  at  your  door," 
said  Mrs.  Lawrenpe  Clark,  Sallna.  Kan.      "- 

For  Mrs.  Clark,  the  knock  came  at  2:20 
a.m.  Oct.  18,  1966.  A  group  of  military  per- 
sonnel drove  seven  hours  in  England  to  de- 
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liver  the  bad  news — "Yotir  husband  has  been 
declared  missing  in  action." 

Mrs.  Clark's  husband,  a  crewman  "aboard 
a  rescue  helicopter,  was  shot  down  over  North 
Vietnam  34  days  after  he  went  overseas. 

•'I  think  my  first  reaction  was  shock," 
Mrs.  Clark  said.  "I  thought.  It  can't  be  my 
husband.  He's  been  in  planes  18  years.  It 
can't  be.  It's  impossible.'  " 

Within  an  hour  after  the  news  of  her  :;us- 
band,  Mrs.  Clark  began  to  stammer.  Doctors 
have  told  her  it  is  an  emotional  release.  "I 
only  stammer  when  I  talk  about  my  husband 
though,"  she  said.  "It's  hidden  so  deep  In  me, 
you  know." 

Since  that  night,  she  has  had  "no  whlsi>er 
of  anything."  M.  Sgt.  Clark  left  for  Vietnam 
Sept.  13,  1966.  He  was  scheduled  to  retire 
from  the  service  two  months  after  he  re- 
lumed from  the  war. 

"I  thought  about  It  all  the  time  at  first, 
but  you  get  Into  other  things  to  try  and 
forget,"  Mrs.  Clark  said.  "But  no  matter  how 
hard  you  try,  things  can't  seem  to  change 
for  you. 

"Sometimes  It  gets  very  difficult — In  the 
daytime  you  have  the  children  to  take  care 
of,  but  at  night,  when  it's  still  and  quiet, 
when  you're  not  busy,  you  think  about  him," 
she  said.  "But  you  have  to  push  things  out 
of  your  mind.  If  I  didn't  I'd  go  out  of  my 
head  by  now." 

Mrs.  Clark's  everyday  distractions  include 
two  children,  Steven,  11.  and  Jan.  8.  and  a 
myna  bird  with  a  British  accent  named 
"Petey." 

The  Englishwoman  makes  ever^-  effort  to 
keep  up  the  morale  around  the  house.  "The 
kids  used  to  talk  about  him  all  the  time," 
she  said.  "But  they  don't  as  much  as  they 
used  to.  I  guess  they're  like  normal  kids — 
they're  not  depressed.  I  won't  let  them  feel 
sorry  for  themselves. 

"But  still,  every  now  and  then  they  ask, 
'Is  daddy  coming  home?" " 

When  things  "get  going  tough"  Mrs.  Clark 
said  she  Imagines  how  bad  the  situation 
could  be  "I've  been  very  lucky  not  Vo  get 
that  final  death  notice  that  says  'that's  it.' 
The  things  you  live  on  are  wish,  hope  and 
prayer.  You  Just  bring  up  the  children  like 
their  daddy  would  have  wanted  you  to." 

Mrs.  Clark  said  she  often  becomes  frus- 
trated. "But  it's  just  a  passing  thing,"  she 
explained.  "But  I  still  have  hope."  When  the 
pressures  start  to  get  her  down.  Mrs.  Clark 
whips  up  her  own  home  remedy — "A  nice, 
hot,  strong  cup  of  tea." 

Until  January  1970,  Mrs.  Clark  said,  the 
government  had  instructed  the  wives  not 
to  say  anything  about  their  hvisbands.  "only 
that  they  were  missing  m  action.  It  was 
done  to  protect  the  men,"  she  added. 

"But  I  flrmly  believe  none  (of  the  prisoners) 
will  be  released  until  every  American  soldier 
Is  out  of  Vietnam,"  Mrs.  Clark  said.  Because 
she  is  not  a  U.S.  citizen,  Mrs.  Clark  declined 
to  express  an  opinion  about  American  in- 
volvement In  Vietnam.  But  she  did  comment 
on  the  war  In  relation  to  the  wives  and  hus- 
bands she  knows  who  have  returned. 

"Each  day  we  stay  In  South  Vietnam  we're 
wondering,  "Is  their  health  ruined  for  life?' 
It's  a  damn  shame.  I'm  a  mother  and  a  wife. 
If  I  had  my  way  there  would  be  no  wars 
. .  .  period ! 

WHY? — WHY? 

"I  can't  vote,  I  can't  say  what  Is  right  and 
what  Is  wrong.  It's  a  cruel  life,  though.  I 
never  have  met  one  husband  back  from 
Vietnam  who  said,  'I  was  proud  to  be  there.' 
Every  day  more  men  are  missing,  maimed 
or  killed,"  she  said.  "Hanoi  wlU  not  give  their 
names  because  that's  their  ace  card." 

But  Mrs.  Clark  holds  a  great  lalth  In  the 
American  people  in  general.  "If  there  was  a 
war  going  on  to  protect  this  country,  every 
hippie   would   fight,"    she    submitted.    "I've 
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met  so  many  men  who  don't  even  know  why 
they  are  there." 

Mrs.  Clark  went  to  Paris  on  Christmas  day 
with  68  wives  and  94  children  In  an  effort  to 
speak  with  the  Hanoi  delegation  to  obtain 
some  word  of  her  husband. 

When  the  families  arrived  in  Paris,  the 
Hanoi  delegation  refused  to  see  them.  A  sug- 
gestion by  Mrs.  Clark  that  the  group  be 
permitted  to  attend  church  was  believed  to 
be  one  which  finally  moved  the  delegation  to 
admit  three  wives.  "I  wasn't  trying  to  per- 
suade the  delegation,"  she  said.  "I  just 
thought  we  should  be  able  to  go  to  Mass 
on  Christmas." 

The  three  were  told  that  release  was  in- 
consistent with  Noirth  Vietnamese  policy 
and  would  be  part  of  the  overall  settle- 
ment of  the  war,  but  that  names  would  be 
released  on  a  "gradual"  basis. 

Mrs.  Bruce  Johnson,  Sallna,  one  of  the 
three,  was  asked  for  a  list  of  husbands  whose 
families  made  the  trip.  As  they  were  leaving, 
she  asked  a  North  Vietnamese  official  what 
they  could  tell  their  children  about  their 
fathers. 

The  official's  answer:  "Return  home  and 
tell  your  children  their  fathers  are  mur- 
derers of  North  Vietnamese  chllden." 

When  talking  of  the  prisoners  the  North 
Vietnamese  referred  exclusively  to  pilots  In 
the  North,  Mrs.  Johnson  told  the  Sallna 
Journal.  Nothing  was  said  of  enlisted  men 
or  prisoners  helqln  the  South. 

Mrs.  Clark  believes  only  two  names  of  non- 
commissioned officers  ever  have  been  re- 
leased. "That  was  in  1066,"  she  said.  "Out 
of  1 ,500  men.  that's  low. 

"You  Just  write  and  write  but  you  never 
get  answers.  But  I've  Just  got  to  hope.  It's 
the  only  way.  More  letters  keep  coming  out 
(of  Vietnam).  Who  knows?  Maybe  next 
month  I'll  get  one." 

A  special  kind  of  tragedy  Is  evident  for 
each  of  the  families  sharing  the  long  wait. 
In  the  case  of  Mrs.  Patrick  "fcirrold,  her 
little  boy,  Tlmmy,  was  bom  17  hours  after 
her  husband  was  declared  missing  last  De- 
cember. 

Six  days  later,  the  letters  Lt.  Harrold  had 
written  his  wife  still  were  arriving. 

Mrs.  Harrold,  22,  Hays,  Kan.,  said,  "On  the 
night  it  happened,  I  didn't  believe  It.  I 
looked  at  the  letters,  but  I  couldn't  see 
through  the  tears. 

"For  the  first  three  months  I  firmly  be- 
lieved he  was  alive,"  she  said.  But  a  friend 
who  had  been  with  her  husband  In  Vietnam 
said  he  thought  her  husband  had  been  killed. 

Like  all  the  wives  Interviewed,  Mrs.  Harrold 
haa  learned  to  live  with  the  uncertainty. 
"That's  all  you  can  do.  Just  live  with  it,"  she 
said.  "But  If  I  dldnt  have  Tlmmy  I'd  Just 
shrivel  up  and  die.  Patrick  w«uited  a  boy  so 
much  and  on  my  way  to  the  hospital  I  kept 
/-my  fingers  croesed  for  a  boy." 

Mrs.  Harrold  refuses  to  believe  her  hus- 
band la  dead.  Lt.  Harrold  went  down  over 
Laos  flying  a  Phantom  n  combat  jet.  "I've 
been  told  the  prisoners  there  are  kept  In  20- 
foot  pits  and  have  to  live  In  their  own  filth 
and  waste,"  She  aald. 

JOTJKKrr    WTTH    NO    END 

"I  think  it  would  be  easier  to  know  whether 
he's  dead  or  alive — even  If  you  loee  your  hus- 
band you  can  pick  up  the  pieces  and  start 
over  again.  But  this  way  you  don't  know 
whether  you're  a  wife  or  a  widow  and  It  just 
continues.  There's  no  end  to  It. 

"There's  no  way  to  express  how  I  really 
feel.  It's  always  present  in  your  mind,"  she 
said.  "It's  a  hell  on  earth.  I  guees  I  feel  most 
depressed  because  Tlmmy  Is  learning  how  to 
do  things  now  (he's  6  months  old)  and  Pat- 
rick cant  be  here  to  share  In  it.  But  the 
busier  I  am,  the  better  It  Is  because  then  I 
cant  dwell  on  it,"  she  explained. 

Lt.  Harrold's  young  wife  is  a  member  of 
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the  National  League  of  Families,  a  group  in- 
tent on  promoting  public  support  to  get 
Hanoi  to  release  the  names  of  "all"  prisoners 
held  captive  in  North  and  South  Vietnam 
and  Laos. 

She  has  spoken  on  television  ^ows  and  at 
luncheons  to  Inform  people  of  the  league  ef- 
forts and  conditions  under  which  prisoners 
live. 

"I  don't  definitely  believe  Patrick's  alive," 
she  said,  "but  the  league  has  restored  my 
hope.  Everything  I'm  doing  In  the  league, 
I'm  doing  for  Patrick,"  Mrs.  Harrold  added. 

"The  secret  to  living  like  this,"  said  Mrs. 
Carl  Karst,  Russel,  Kan.,  "is  to  dwell  on  the 
present.  You  can't  live  in  the  past." 

Maj.  Karst  was  within  seven  weeks  of  com- 
ing home  when  officials  from  McConnell  Air 
Force  Base  pulled  up  in  front  of  the  Karst 
home. 

That  was  18  months  ago.  Today  Mrs.  Karst 
still  hasn't  completely  adjusted  to  her  hus- 
band not  being  home,  which  she  says  Is  the 
most  difficult  part  for  her  and  her  three 
children. 

"You  Just  have  to  stay  busy,"  she  said. 
"You're  up  one  day  and  down  the  next.  It's 
Just  one  big  wait." 

Mrs.  Karst  said  she  and  the  children, 
Cathy,  14,  Tommy,  11.  and  Doug,  6,  enjoy 
looking  at  the  pictures  taken  when  the  whole 
family  was  together. 

"We  remember  a  lot,  but  you  can't  do  this 
too  much,"  Mrs.  Karst  explained.  "They  (the 
children)  like  to  look  at  the  pictures  and 
remember  daddy. 

"There  are  all  kinds  of  tragedies  in  the 
world.  We've  had  a  happy  family  life  all  along 
— and  the  children  are  aware  of  the  kind  of 
father  he's  been,"  she  said. 

"We  haven't  had  time  to  feel  sorry  for 
ourselves.  It's  part  of  their  lives." 

When  asked  if  she  beUeved  her  husband 
was  alive,  Mrs.  Karst  replied,  "Yes,  I  really  do. 
But  the  chances  are  he  could  be  dead  too," 
she  added. 

She  explained  that  the  plane  her  husband 
flew,  a  Cessna  0-2  observer  was  light  and 
could  land  in  trees  over  heavy  Jungle. 

"There's  been  no  word  at  all  since  he  went 
down,"  Mrs.  Karst  said.  "They  conducted  a 
three-day  search  and  didn't  find  any  wreck- 
age or  anything." 

The  one  thing  Mr.  Karst  dreads  more 
than  anything  Is  her  husband's  death.  'It's 
lonely  without  him,"  she  said.  "It's  a  world 
made  for  married  people.  All  you  can  do  is 
bury  yourself  in  helping  the  kids  lead  an  ac- 
tive social  life." 

There  are  many  days  when  the  loneliness 
seems  too  much  to  bear.  "It  can  be  only 
five  minutes,  but  It  seems  endless.  When  you 
hit  a  rough  day  It  seems  like  forever,"  she 
said. 

When  she  heard  the  news  of  her  husband 
Mrs.  Karst  said  she  dldnt  expect  it.  "But  as 
I  look  back  on  it  I  wasnt  surprised.  I 
thought,  "This  cant  be  happening  to  me.' 
I  guess  I  was  In  a  state  of  shock,  but  still 
operating.  It  was  a  long  time  before  it  really 
sunk  in." 

Mrs.  Karst  said  the  days  seem  more  peace- 
ful now.  "I  can  live  each  day  in  more  peace," 
she  said.  "I  can't  wish  the  next  three  months 
were  over  and  hell  be  home,  because  It  might 
be  the  same  then."  ^ 

Mrs.  Karat  indicated  the  most  frightening 
thing  to  her  was  to  think  there  Is  no  one 
she  can  contact  who  knows  where  her  hus- 
band is.  But.  like  all  the  wives  interviewed, 
she  feels  his  faith  and  self-determination 
will  see  him  through.  "I  feel  the  Lord  is  with 
him,"  she  said. 

The  soft  spoken  woman  is  seeking  an  ele- 
mentary education  degree  at  Port  Hays,  Kan., 
State  CoUege.  She  Ukes  small  children  and 
would  like  to  teach  on  the  third  grade  level. 
She  also  wants  to  be  prepared  If  her  husband 
returns  from  Vietnam  disabled. 
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Also  a  member  of  the  League  of  Families. 
Mrs.  Karst  said,  "We're  striving  for  American 
support  to  bring  the  men  back.  American 
support  stepped  the  bombing.  If  we  can  get 
people  steamed  up  enough  about  conditions. 
I  think  Hanoi  will  release  the  names.  We  just 
can't  forget  them,"  she  said  emphatically. 

"You  think  of  the  men  over  there  (In  Viet- 
nam) as  warmongers — you  know,  Kill,  Kill! 
But  nothing  could  be  more  false.  They're 
dedicated  family  men — Just  tremendous  peo- 
ple with  lots  of  ability.  If  they  can  come 
back  they  have  a  lot  to  live  for,"  she  said. 

"That's  why  we  have  to  work  for  their  re- 
lease, because  they  cant. 

"We  all  want  Carl  back  so  badly,"  she  said, 
"and  that's  the  perfect  ending." 

A  second  briefing  is  scheduled  for  October 
to  decide  whether  there  Is  enough  evidence 
to  declare  Mrs.  Neal  Bynum's  husband  killed 
in  action. 

Lt.  Bynum  was  shot  down  five  miles  above 
the  so-called  "demilitarized  zone"  Oct.  12, 
1969.  "The  chances  of  him  being  alive  arent 
good,"  Mrs.  Bynum,  Sallna,  said.  "I  dont 
know  If  he  is  alive,  but  I  think  and  feel  he  is." 

"Where  he  went  down,  neither  air  rescue 
nor  troops  can  get  in  to  help,"  she  said. 
"There  was  no  radio  contact,  no  nothing. 

"I  knew  something  was  wrong  when  mother 
answered  the  door,"  Mrs.  Bynum  recalled  of 
the  notification  day.  "The  service  told  us 
what  to  expect.  I  was  scared.  Then  the  officer, 
a  woman,  read  the  letter  to  me. 

"Death  never  entered  my  mind.  I  was 
numb.  Then  I  heard  the  words  'missing  in 
action.'  It  was  almost  a  relief,"  she  said. 

"The  fact  that  my  husband  is  gone  is  al- 
ways with  me,"  she  continued.  "But  you  cant 
dwell  or.  it.  You  Just  live  from  day  to  day, 
hoping  your  life  v?lll  someday  return  to 
normal." 

Lt.  Bynimi  was  gone  8^  months  before 
declared  missing.  There's  been  no  word  since. 

Positive  thoughts  and  hope  are  what  keep 
up  Mrs.  Bynum's  morale.  "The  wife  can't  say, 
'Well,  he's  dead."  So  what  would  happen  if 
Neal  came  walking  in  the  door  two  years 
later?"  she  asked  rhetorically.  "You  have  to 
live  with  hope  and  then  If  the  worst  comee, 
you  can  start  all  over  again.  But  if  I  had  to 
wait  five  years  to  know  that  some  day  he'll 
come  through  that  door,  it  would  be  like  the 
next  24  hours,"  she  said. 

Mrs.  Bynum  feels  wives  with  small  children 
have  the  most  difficult  adjustment  to  make. 
She  said  the  tension  she  feels  reflects  on  her 
daughter.  Angel,  "and  you  can  tell,"  she 
added.  "Probably  children  6  and  older  have 
the  hardest  time  comprehending.  I  Just  hope 
Angel's  father  is  home  before  she  reaches  that 
age,  because  I  don't  want  to  answer  those 
questions." 

Her  tc^  goal  now  Is  to  have  the  names  of 
the  prisoners  released.  As  a  member  of  the 
League  of  Families,  Mrs.  Bynum  has  done 
television  spots,  speaking  engagements  and 
much  behind-the-scenes  work  to  drum  up 
support  of  the  American  people. 

"If  the  American  people  care  enough 
about  the  men  held  prisoner  and  North  and 
South  Vietnam,  and  Laos  too,  if  they  care 
enough  to  write  and  show  their  concern,  then 
the  names  will  be  released,"  she  said. 

"Of  course  the  ultimate  wish  of  the  fami- 
lies Is  to  bring  the  men  home.  But  even  if 
we  could  get  the  names  released,  it  would 
relieve  some  of  the  anguish." 

Mrs.  Bynum  said  she  feels  something  Is 
going  to  happen  within  two  years  due  to  the 
election  hopes  of  President  Nixon. 

"We  have  to  have  hope.  I  can't  live  with 
the  thought  that  someone  will  come  to  the 
door  someday  with  more  bad  news.  I  have  to 
have  positive  thoughts,"  she  said. 

She  feels  strongly  that  political  considera- 
tions have  no  part  of  the  effort  to  have  the 
names  released.  "It  doesnt  matter  whether 
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it's  hawk  or  dove,  it's  a  humane  cause,"  she 
insisted.  "Some  of  the  families  have  been 
quiet  six  long  years.  It's  time  someone  started 
speaking  out — and  loud!" 

While  f>eople  are  going  through  their  daily 
routines,  these  men  are  dying,  Mrs.  Bynum 
said.  "The  American  people  aren't  apathetic, 
but  they  need  to  get  concerned.  It's  going  to 
take  more  than  the  wives  and  families  to  get 
these  men  out — it'll  take  the  support  of  the 
American  people,"  she  continued. 

"But,"  she  added,  "people  will  read  this 
article  and  forget  about  it  the  next  morning." 

The  families  are  opposed  to  sympathy 
alone.  AU  they  want  are  their  husbands. 
Their  desperate  hopes  are  for  the  future  and 
dreams  are  of  happier  days  gone  by.  The 
present  seems  endleiss  as  they  wait  and  pray 
for  the  day  when  their  husbands  walk 
through  the  door — safe,  and  home  again. 


\  CRIME  COMMITTEE  HEARINGS 
IN  PHILADELPHIA 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  23,  1970 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  report  that  the  Select  Committee  on 
Crime,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  had  most 
successful  hearings  in  my  home  city  of 
Philadelphia.  We  had  a  thorough  exposi- 
tion of  the  local  problem  by  some  of  our 
most  concerned  public  officials,  examined 
the  Federal  programs  concerned,  and 
listened  to  a  number  of  citizen  witnesses 
who  were  very  helpful  to  us. 

Philadelphia  has  had  a  imique  youth 
gang  problem.  Hundreds  of  yoimg  people 
have  chosen  organized  violence  as  a 
means  of  expression,  and  the  death  toll 
has  concerned  our  citizenry.  One  un- 
fortunate result,  we  were  told,  was  that 
so  much  effort  wsis  being  made  that  there 
was  a  sorry  lack  of  coordination,  and  I 
Joined  our  chairman,  Claude  Pepper  of 
Florida,  in  pledging  renewed  effort  to 
help  Philadelphia  and  its  citizens. 

Press  and  broadcast  coverage  of  our 
hearings  was  so  extensive  that  I  can  best 
report  to  my  colleagues  by  providing 
some  of  the  newspaper  reports.  Because 
many  of  us  share  high  esteem  for  Mr. 
Pepper,  I  first  submit  an  editorial  from 
the  Philadelphia  Daily  News  which  wel- 
comed our  chairman  to  our  city: 
Weixome,  PxppekI 

Rep.  Claude  Pepper  (D.,  Fla.)  beads  the 
Congressional  committee  taking  gang  kill- 
ing testimony  here  this  week.  He  Is  one  of 
the  few  men  ever  to  serve  in  the  U.S.  Senate, 
be  defeated  and  then  return  to  the  lower 
chamber.  His  answer  about  this  political  curi- 
osity Is  to  remind  the  interviewer  that  a 
fellow  by  the  name  of  John  Qulncy  Adams 
was  President  and  then  served  in  the  House 
(In  fact,  he  died  on  its  floor). 

Representative  Pepper  has  given  notable 
service  to  his  country  and  we  welcome 
him  to  town. 

Philadelphia's  very  able  police  commis- 
sioner, Frank  L.  Rizzo,  was  the  principal 
witness  of  our  first  session,  and  we  also 
heard  from  other  official  spokesmen.  The 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  news  report,  by 
Henry  8.  Messaroa  and  Sally  Grimes, 
topped  page  1  of  that  day's  paper.  The 
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story  accurately  told  of  reactions  to  some 
of  Commissioner  Rizzo's  statements: 

Statements     bt     Coicmissioneb     Rizzo 

Police  Commissioner  Frank  L.  Rizzo  told 
a  congressional  committee  here  today  that 
Philadelphia  needs  large  sums  of  outside 
money  Immediately  to  combat  a  "very  crit- 
ical" Juvenile  gang  problem. 

Rizzo  was  one  of  several  witnesses  at  a 
hearing  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
Select  Committee  on  Crime  at  the  Federal 
Building,  9th  and  Chestnut  Sts. 

Large  infusions  of  state  and  federal  funds, 
he  said,  would  enable  him  to  assign  two  ex- 
perts to  each  of  the  city's  50  most  active  and 
violent  gangs.  They  would  try  to  divert  gang 
energy  Into  constructive  pursuit*,  he  said. 

GOAL    OF    HEARING 

Rizzo  said  the  city  is  already  spending  $3.1 
million  a  year  for  its  Juvenile  Aid  Division, 
and  $660,000  on  salaries  for  gang  control 
officers. 

■Gentlemen  It  is  clearly  obvious  that  out- 
side funds  are  needed  to  help  combat  Phil- 
adelphia's gang  problem."  Rizzo  said. 

Rep.  Claude  Pepper  (D-Fla),  committee 
chairman,  said  the  purpose  of  the  hearings 
is  to  determine  whether  federal  aid  would  be 
helpful  in  the  battle  against  Juvenile  gang 
warfare  here. 

Pepper  observed  that  there  has  been  no 
noticeable  improvement  in  the  situation  since 
an  investigation  and  hearings  last  year  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Crime  Commission. 

NIX      AGREES 

Rep.  Robert  N.  C  Nix  (D-Pa),  a  member 
of  the  committee,  agreed  that  there  is  an 
Immediate  need  for  money,  manpower  and 
talent  to  halt  the  violence. 

"We  will  bring  before  this  committee  wit- 
nesses who  have  been  flghUng  this  battle.  We 
hope  to  share  their  thoughts  as  to  proposed 
solutions." 

Rep.  WUllam  A.  Barrett  (D-Pa.)  Introduced 
the  panel  of  two  congressmen  and  three  legal 
aides  to  some  75  persons  attending  the  ses- 
sion in  a  courtroom.  Barrett  is  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  oommlttee. 

He  said  the  juvenile  crime  problem  must 
be  attacked  by  a  federal,  state  and  city  com- 
bination. He  promised  to  work  for  funds  in 
Washington  for  such  a  program. 

Managing  Director  Fred  T.  Corleto,  {4>pear- 
Ing  on  behalf  of  Mayor  Tate,  said  the  city 
has  responded  to  "the  limit  of  its  capabili- 
ties" to  the  gang  problem.  He  asked  for 
federal  funds  under  the  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968. 

When  Corleto  finished  his  statement.  Nix 
asked  how  much  the  city  is  getting  now 
from  Washington  for  gang  control.  Corleto 
said  the  amount  was  insignlflcant. 

In  answer  to  another  question  from  Nix, 
Corleto  said  that  last  Monday  a  meeting 
was  held  to  organize  a  Philadelphia  conmilt- 
tee  of  agencies  responsible  for  dealing  with 
youth  problems. 

"I  am  deUghted  to  hear  that,"  Nix  said. 
"There  has  been  too  much  fragmentation." 

SINGLE   DISECTOB 

City  OouncU  President  Paul  D'Ortona  sug- 
gested to  the  conmiittee  that  federal  aid 
would  allow  all  programs  on  juvenile  crime 
to  be  brought  under  a  single  director  here. 

He  blamed  the  city's  urban  redevelopment 
program  for  much  of  the  trouble,  charging 
that  It  uproots  neighborhoods  and  throws 
strangers  together  in  alien  environments. 

D'Ortona  said  a  large  share  of  the  blame 
can  also  be  placed  on  the  parents,  adding 
that  government  cannot  take  the  full  re- 
sponsibility for  what  is  happening. 

NEED   FOB  DXSdPLINE 

Institutions  for  the  delinquent,  D'OrtoDa 
continued,  are  "a  farce  and  a  travesty  of 
Justice"  and  fall  to  rehabilitate  anybody. 
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"Discipline  must  come  back  to  the  schools. 
Discipline  must  come  back  to  the  homes,  and 
authority  given  back  to  the  pohce,"  he  said. 

Rizzo  was  flanked  by  two  aides  as  he  testi- 
fied. Two  huge  red  placards  bearing  the  In- 
signia of  the  police  department  adorned  one 
side  of  the  front  of  the  courtroom.  On  the 
other  side  was  a  display  of  guns,  knives  and 
other  weapons  confiscated  from  Juvenile 
gangs. 

Rizzo,  who  testified  for  about  an  hour,  told 
Pepper  at  the  outset:  "I'm  honored  to  be 
here  today,  but  I'm  not  going  before  any 
more  committees.  It's  Just  a  waste  of  time." 

He  said  much  time  and  money  are  wasted 
on  official  studies,  adding:  "If  we  could  put 
money  for  studies  into  an  action  program  we 
could  get  something  done." 

BATTLE    FOR    MONEY 

Pepper  nodded,  saying  he  had  frequently 
heard  "that  same  pitiful  plea." 

Every  day,  Rizzo-sald,  he  puts  up  a  battle 
for  money.  He  agreed  to  list  his  needs  for 
the  committee  In  writing. 

Nix  observed  that  he  Is  disgusted  Miith 
competition  and  the  lack  of  coordination 
among  social  service  agencies. 

"I  know  of  no  organization  that  does  more 
than  the  police  for  the  community,"  Rizzo 
saw. 

Several  spectators  protested  out  loud.  Rizzo 
turned  toward  the  audience  and  said:  "Make 
them  be  quiet.  If  they  can't  be  quiet,  put 
them  out." 

TKINCS    QUIET    DOWN 

Several  plainclothesmen  got  up  and  clreu- 
lated  about  the  room.  The  spectators  became 
quiet. 

When  Rizzo  had  testified  the  city  has  had 
100  Juvenile  gang  killings  since  1967.  and 
that  the  number  before  that  was  insignifi- 
cant. Nix  wondered  about  the  reason  for  this, 
saying  that  poverty  and  a  lack  of  education 
existed  then  as  now. 

"There  must  be  some  other  reason."  Nix 
said. 

"I  wish  I  knew  the  answer,"  Rizzo  re- 
plied. 

Rizzo  told  the  committee:  "We  must  have 
speedy  trials  for  hardcore  gang  offenders, 
plus  swift  and  severe  penalties  for  those 
convicted.  Surely,  the  snail's  pace  of  our 
judicial  system  is   no  deterrent  to  crime." 

The  commissioner  said  the  city  has  93 
organized  teen-age  gangs  with  a  total  mem- 
bership of  5.300. 

BATTLE    OVER    "TtJllF" 

He  said  72  of  the  gangs  are  Negro,  but  that 
gang  fighting  is  not  racially  inspired.  "In 
most  cases.  Negro  gangs  battle  Negro  gangs, 
and  whites  move  against  whites." 

Narcotics.  Rizzo  continued,  play  no  part 
in  gang  activities.  Most  of  the  fighting  is 
over  "turf,"  the  area  a  gang  lays  claim  to. 

Referring  to  his  plan  to  hire  100  experts 
to  work  with  the  60  most  active  gangs,  Rizzo 
said  they  would  serve  as  consultants  to  gang 
members,  would  help  them  get  Jobs  or  special 
tutoring  and,  If  necessary,  clothing  Emd  other 
needs  of  life. 

"I  sincerely  believe  that  only  with  this 
helping  hand  treatment  can  we  make  ef- 
fective Inroads  against  the  gang  problem. 
As  an  extension  of  this  program,  the  police 
department  might.  If  federal  funds  were 
available.  assist  needy  pre-gang  age 
children." 

He  said  he  envisioned  a  police-adminis- 
tered clothing  program  adding:  "It  Is  a  sad 
commentary  on  our  times  that  some  chil- 
dren miss  school  today  simply  because  they 
have  nothing  to  wear." 

SOCIAL   CONCERN 

Many  agencies  should  be  providing  such 
assistance  now,  Rizzo  said,  but  they  are 
caught  by  rising  costs  and  dont  have  the 
fimds  to  do  It. 
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"The  police  departanent  wishes  to  become 
Involved  In  these  aid  programs.  We  want  the 
public  to  realize  that  the  police  department 
has  a  heart,  that  we're  genuinely  Interested 
m  the  welfare  of  Phlladelphlana  and  not 
simply  Intent  on  arresting  people." 

The  New  York  Times'  report  on  the 
first  day's  hearings  was  also  detailed.  I 
was  pleased  that  the  Times  considered 
our  session  worthy  of  almost  a  full  col- 
umn's coverage.  The  Times'  story  follows : 
RXFOBT    ON    First    Day's    Hearings 

Phtt  Amn-PHiA.  July  16. — Police  Commis- 
sioner Prank  L.  Rlzzo  told  a  Congressional 
committee  today  that  the  city  was  In  des- 
perate need  of  outside  funds  to  combat  the 
Juvenile  gang  problem. 

Mr.  Rlzzo  said  he  needed  money  to  enable 
him  to  assign  two  experts  to  each  of  the  city's 
50  mobt  violent  gangs. 

Philadelphia  has  had  100  Juvenile  gang 
slaylngE  since  1367,  he  said,  and  before  that 
the  number  was  Insignificant. 

Mr.  Rlzzo  says  the  city  has  93  Identifiable 
teenage  gangs  with  a  total  membership  of 
5,300. 

Commissioner  Rlzzo  was  one  of  several 
witnesses  at  a  hearing  called  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  Select  Committee  on 
Crime.  Representative  Claude  D.  Pepper. 
Democrat  of  Florida.  Is  the  committee  chair- 
man. Mr.  Rlzzo  said  Philadelphia  was  al- 
ready spending  $3.1-mlUion  a  year  for  Its 
Juvenile  aid  division,  and  $660,000  on  salaries 
for  gang  control  ofQcers. 

FtTRPOSK   OKLINEATED 

Mr.  Pepper  said  the  purpose  of  the  hearings 
was  to  determine  whether  Federal  aid  would 
be  helpfta  In  the  light  against  juvenile  gangs 
in  Philadelphia. 

He  said  that  there  had  been  no  notice- 
able Improvement  In  the  gang  situation  since 
hearings  In  1969  by  the  Pennsylvania  crime 
commission.  i 

Representative  Robert  N.  C.  Nix,  Democrat 
of  Pennsylvania,  who  Is  a  member  of  the 
committee  agreed  and  said  that  there  was 
an  immediate  need  for  money  and  manpower 
to  halt  the  violence. 

"We  will  bring  before  this  committee  wit- 
nesses who  have  been  fighting  this  battle," 
Mr.  Nix  said.  "We  hope  to  share  their 
thoughts  as  to  proposed  solutions." 

Managing  director  Fred  T.  Oorleto  appear- 
ing on  behalf  of  Mayor  James  H.  J.  Tate 
said  the  city  has  responded  to  "the  limit  of 
Its  capabilities  to  the  gang  problem."  He 
asked  for  Federal  funds  under  the  Safe 
Streets  Aot  of  1968. 

Representative  Nix  asked  Mr.  Oorleto  how 
much  money  the  city  was  getting  now  from 
Washington  for  gang  control  and  Mr.  Cor- 
leto's  reply  was  that  the  amount  was  negli- 
gible. 

Pursuing  the  extent  of  Juvenile  crime 
here  as  compared  to  other  cltlea,  Mr.  Rlzzo's 
men  a*ked  the  New  York  City  police  depart- 
ment how  many  Juvenile  slaylngs  there  were 
there  in  1969.  he  said. 

Philadelphia  was  told  the  New  York  had 
1.068  homicides  in  1969  but  did  not  classify 
them  by  age,  "which  seems  a  little  ridicu- 
lous." Mr.  Rlzzo  said. 

In  reference  to  his  plan  to  hire  100  experts 
to  work  with  the  60  most  active  gangs,  Mr. 
Rlzzo  said  they  would  serve  as  consultants 
to  gang  members,  would  help  them  get  Jobs 
and  special  tutoring  and.  If  necessary,  cloth- 
ing stjvd  other  needs  of  life. 

"I  slncearely  believe  that  only  with  this 
helping  hand  treatment  can  we  make  effec- 
tive Inroads  against  the  gang  problem,"  Mr. 
Blzzo  said.  "As  an  extension  of  this  pro- 
gram, the  police  department  might,  if  Fed- 
eral firnds  were  available,  assist  needy  pre- 
g-xng  age  children." 
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Mr.  Rlzzo  said  he  envisioned  a  police-ad- 
ministered clothing  program.  "It  is  a  sad 
commentary  on  our  times  that  some  children 
miss  school  today  simply  because  they  have 
mthlng  to  wear,"  he  said. 

He  said  many  agencies  should  be  provid- 
ing such  asal8«ence  now  but  they  are  caught 
by  rising  costs  and  Insufficient  funds. 

"The  police  departnaent  wishes  to  become 
involved  in  these  aid  programs,"  said  Com- 
missioner Rlzzo. 

"We  want  the  public  to  realize  that  the 
police  department  has  a  heart,  that  we  are 
genuinely  Interested  in  the  welfare  of  Phll- 
adelphlans  and  not  simply  Intent  on  arrest- 
ing people,"  he  said. 

The  hearings  continue   tomorrow. 

The  Philadelphia  Tribune,  an  impor- 
tant biweekly  paper,  considered  our  hear- 
ings sufficiently  important  to  spread  an 
eight-column  headline  "5,300  Teenage 
Gang  Members  Here,  Rizzo  Says."  Pam- 
ala  Haynes'  story  said  in  part: 

T^ENAOE  Gang 

Police  Commissioner  Prank  Rlzzo,  testi- 
fying at  the  opening  hearing  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Crime  of  the  U.S.  Hotise  of 
Representatives  yesterday  (Thurs.),  told  the 
Federal  panel  that  this  city  is  plagued  with 
93  organized  teen-age  gangs.  The  gangs, 
Rlzzlo  said,  have  5.300  members. 

Of  the  93,  72  gangs  are  black.  The  largest 
of  these,  the  Valley  Gang.  In  the  25th  and 
Diamond  Ste.  area,  has  250  active  members. 

Rizzo  told  the  committee,  chaired  by 
Florida  Etemocrat  Claude  Pepper,  that  "prac- 
tically none  of  the  gang  fighting  is  racially 
inspired." 

"Negroes  battle  Negro  gangs  and  wliltes 
move  against  whites,"  he  said,  adding  that 
most  of  the  white  gangs  are  confined  to  the 
Northeast  and  South  Philadelphia. 

Rlzzo  described  the  gang  problem  in  Phila- 
delphia as  "very  crltiosJ"  despite  what  he 
termed  "a  slight  improvement"  In  conditions 
this  year. 

"So  far  in  1970,  17  persons.  Including  a 
nine-year-old  girl  sitting  Innocently  on  her 
front  step,  have  been  slain  in  gang  related 
rampages.  For  the  corresponding  period  last 
year,  there  were  24  gang  related  slaylngs.  In 
all  of  1969,  41  persons  lost  their  lives  In  gang 
incidents,"  he  said. 

Since  1967,  police  statistics  show  that  100 
persons  have  been  killed  by  roving  gangs  in 
this  city. 

I  next  call  your  attention  to  a  report 
on  Judges'  opinions  as  carried  by  the 
Philadelphia  Daily  News,  under  the  by- 
line of  reporter  Jim  Smith: 

Judges'  Opinions 

Judge  Prank  J.  Montemuro.  Jr  .  adminis- 
trative Judge  of  Family  Court,  told  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Crime  that  legislation 
Is  needed  to  make  it  a  crime  to  belong  to 
a  gang. 

"The  first  step  In  treating  the  over-all 
problem  of  anti-social  gangs  is  to  contain 
and  control  the  spread  of  conflict,"  the  Judge 
told  the  committee  hearing  In  the  U.S.  Court- 
house here. 

"Legislation  making  gang  membership  a 
crime  would  be  a  basic  tool  in  halting  this 
Juvenile  anarchy,"  he  added. 

Two  U.S.  congressmen  heard  testimony 
throughout  the  day  citing  the  need  of  Fed- 
eral aid  to  cities  to  halt  Juvenile  delinquency. 

Judge  Montemuro  summed  up  most  of  the 
witnesses'  feelings  when  he  said,  "we  need 
mount  no  massive  research.  This  committee 
has  but  to  undertake  a  15 -minute,  non-stop 
drive  through  our  NoHh  Philadelphia  ghetto 
area  to  clearly  Identify  what  Is  urgently  re- 
quired in  the  areas  of  housing,  poverty,  un- 
employment, recreation,  education  or  racial 
unrest" 
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Common  Pleas  Court  Judge  Clifford  Scott 
Oreen  In  earlier  testimony  submitted  a  model 
for  a  Youth  Services  Commission  to  combat 
Juvenile  delinquency. 

The  commission,  he  said,  would  be  Inde- 
pendent, representative,  federally  funded  and 
monitoring  a  complete  system  of  youth 
services. 

Philadelphia  had  a  similar  board  during 
the  administrarions  of  former  Mayors  Joseph 
Clark  and  Richardson  Dllworth,  he  said. 

The  commission  would  serve  as  a  referral 
agency  for  all  Juveniles  in  trouble,  provide 
services  and  programs  to  youth,  study  the 
problems  of  local  youth,  and  collect  and  ana- 
lyze statistical  information.  Judge  Green  told 
the  congressmen. 

In  our   second  day  of  hearings,  we 

listened  to  civic  workers,  educators,  and 

gang  members,   as  reported  by  Dennis 

Kirkland  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer: 

Dennis  Kirkland  Reports 

Because  of  gang  violence,  young  people 
are  afraid  to  go  to  many  public  schools  and. 
once  there,  "are  more  concerned  about  their 
personal  safety  than  their  education,"  the 
U.S.  House  Select  Committee  on  Crime  was 
told  here  Friday. 

Robert  L.  Polndexter,  executive  deputy 
superintendent  of  schools,  told  the  commit- 
tee that  young  gangs  have  had  "a  tremen- 
dous impact  on  the  public  schools." 

The  committee  also  was  told  that  the 
PhiladelphiatJJrBan  Coalition  has  formed  a 
Youth  Development  Council  which  will  at- 
tempt to  organize  and  coordinate  the  many 
"splinter"  groups  Involved  in  gang  work  in 
the  city. 

Charles  Bowser,  executive  director  of  the 
Urban  Coalition,  also  proposed  a  five-point 
program  calling  for  deployment  of  many 
more  gang  workers  and  equipping  young 
"field  personnel"  with  walkie-talkies  so  they 
can  alert  police  to  potentially  violent  situ- 
ations. 

William  Wilcox,  director  of  the  Greater 
Philadelphia  Movement,  said  the  gang  situ- 
ation Is  a  "mental  health  problem  and 
should  be  treated  with  mental  health  tech- 
niques." He  suggested  that  older  gang  mem- 
bers be  "trained  in  group  therapy  tech- 
niques" 

Polndexter,  who  said  he  was  speaking  for 
vacationing  Superintendent  Dr.  Mark  R. 
Shedd,  said  the  gsmg  problem  has  "reached 
alarming  proportions  and  Inunedlate  steps 
must  be  taken  to  deal  with  the  situation." 

What  are  needed,  he  said,  are  Jobs  and 
programs  to  keep  potential  dropouts  in 
school. 

Bowser  told  the  committee,  which  is  con- 
cluding two  days  of  public  hearings,  that 
gangs  are  here  to  stay.  They  are  an  Integral 
part  of  the  society  of  the  city,  he  said,  and 
will  remain  so  until  "an  adequate  substi- 
tute" Is  found. 

These,  in  turn,  should  be  coordinated 
with  the  programs  of  agencies  like  the  Urban 
Coalition  and  Safe  Streets,  Inc. 

Herman  C.  Wrlce,  president  of  the  Young 
Great  Society,  brought  four  former  gang 
leaders  from  Mantua  and  they  spoke  In  his 
place. 

Daniel  Tate,  22,  told  the  committee  that 
gangs  fight,  for  one  reason,  because  they 
have  nothing  else  to  do. 

"Basically,  there's  nothing  to  do.  The 
average  kid  has  no  place  to  play,  no  Job  and 
no  future,"  he  said. 

Boys  start  In  gangs  at  age  12  as  "peewees." 
They  travel  with  the  older  boys  and  often 
carry  weapons  for  older  boys  on  their  way 
to  gang  wars.  Boys  between  13  and  18  are 
called  Juniors,  those  between  18  and  21  are 
Junior  heads  and,  thereafter,  "old  heads." 

Ezira  Monroe,  23.  who  said  he  bad  been 
a  burglar,  told  the  conunlttee  that  prison 
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facilities  for  Juveniles  are  inadequate  and 
that  young  boys  are  taught  the  "tricks  of 
the  trade"  by  older  criminals. 


CONGRESSMAN  HALL  REPORTS 
FROM  WASHINGTON 


HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  23.  1970 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week  I 
am  mailing  to  the  constitutents  of  the 
Missouri  Seventh  Congressional  District 
my  quarterly  newsletter,  "Your  Con- 
gressman Reports  From  Washington." 
It  contains,  in  addition  to  a  report  on 
the  activities  of  the  second  session  of 
this  91st  Congress,  other  bits  of  informa- 
tion that  I  feel  is  of  interest  to  all. 

The  newsletter  follows : 

Your  Congressman  Reports  P^ou 
Washington 

Dear  Frisnd:  Phillips  Brooks,  a  noted  pul- 
pit preacher  once  said,  "Do  not  pray  for  easy 
lives.  Pray  to  be  stronger  men  I  Do  not  pray 
for  tasks  equal  to  your  powers.  Pray  for 
powers  equal  to  your  tasks." 

This  mid-summer  of  1970  finds  the  dhar- 
acter  of  the  American  people  being  teelied  as 
never  before.  The  tasks  that  face  this  nation 
are  Indeed  formidable,  and  most  certainly 
will  require  that  the  true  strength  and  moral 
stamina  of  this  Republic  emerge.  In  order 
that  we  might  properly  "face  up"  to  the 
monumental  Job  of  uniting  this  land  that 
has  seemingly  been  caught  up  In  the  con- 
flicts of  emotion  and  confidence. 

We  must  honestly  recognize  that: 

There  is  no  easy  way  out  of  Vietnam. 

There  Is  no  easy  way  to  stop  Inflation. 

There  Is  no  easy  way  to  combat  crime. 

There  Is  no  easy  way  to  solve  the  problem 
of  the  "Inner"  cities. 

There  is  no  easy  way  to  prevent  pollution. 

The  fact  remains  that  although  solutions 
may  not  be  easy,  solutions,  nonetheless  must 
be  found.  They  can  only  come  about  by  care- 
fully planned  programs,  the  use  of  restraint, 
and  a  united  and  dedicated  pe<^le,  deter- 
mined that  the  responsible  way  is  the  only 
way.  Then,  they  must  have  the  will  to  work 
the  plan. 

For  every  benefit  that  the  government 
holds  out,  one  must  ask,  "What  am  I  re- 
quired to  give  up  In  return?"  The  answer 
will  usually  bring  to  light  that  the  price 
demanded  Is  greater  than  the  benefit  offered, 
whether  In  taxes,  or  In  restrictions  of  In- 
dividual freedom  and  initiative,  or  In  self- 
respect  and  moral  character. 
For  the  Republic, 

DuRWAKD  G.  Hall, 
Member  of  Congress. 

United   States   House   of  Representatives, 
1970 :  First  6  Months  Report 

railroad  retirement  ANNtrlTY 

When  passed  by  the  Senate  and  signed 
by  the  President,  this  legislation  will  In- 
crease by  15  percent  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment annuities.  It  will  be  retroactive  to 
January  1,  1970.  This  action  by  the  House, 
keeps  the  RallroEid  Retirement  In  line  with 
the  Social  Security  benefit  adjustments. 

emergency  home  finance  act  or  1970 
Authorizes  $250  million  to  be  used  by  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  for  short-term  and 
long-term  loans  to  member  associations. 
This  legislation  will  help  promote  an  orderly 
flow  of  funds  Into  residential  financing.  It 
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is  estimated  that  the  Act  will  permit   the 
building  of  200,000  new  housing  tmlts. 

department  of  agriculture  appropriation 

FOB  1971 

Funds  were  earmarked  to  provide  for  the 
Inspection  of  100  percent  of  the  "red  meat" 
that  Is  marketed  In  the  United  States.  It  Is 
planned  to  Include  poultry  In  the  future. 
Ip.  addition,  the  A.S.CS.  and  S.CJS.  received 
Increased  funding  of  about  $10  million.  The 
appropriation  granted  assistance  to  schools 
serving  free  or  reduced  priced  lunches  to 
needy  children,  and  restored  the  special  milk 
program  which  will  provide  3  blUlon  14  pints 
of  milk  to  some  17  million  school  children. 

POST    OFFICE    REORGANIZATION 

The  passage  of  this  legislation  provides 
for  an  8  percent  pay  Increase  for  750,000 
Post  Office  employees.  It  also  assures  that 
postal  employees  will  have  the  freedom  of 
choice  regarding  membership  In  a  postal 
union.  Other  features  include :  Removing  the 
Post  Office  from  Cabinet  status;  permits  bond 
financing  for  major  improvements;  calls  for 
the  assurance  from  both  labor  and  m^ilage- 
ment  to  refrain  from  any  restriction  on  the 
use  of  new  equipment  devices  which  might 
reduce  the  cost  or  Improve  the  quality  of 
the  postal  service,  and  provided  for  the  re- 
tention of  existing  veterans'  rights. 

PUBLIC  WORKS  APPROPRIATION  FOB   1971 

$1  billion  for  the  construction  of  waste 
treatment  facilities  to  help  abate  water  pol- 
lution; an  Increase  of  $200  million  over  fiscal 
1970. 

FOREIGN  AID  APPROPRIATION  FOR    1971 

Funds  for  Foreign  Aid  have  been  reduced 
by  $500  million  below  last  year's  amount. 
Even  with  this  huge  cut,  the  Foreign  Aid 
Budget  will  still  top  $2  billion.  Of  special 
note  is  the  fact  that  Foreign  Assistance 
Budget  has  an  unexpended  balance  of  $18 
billion,  on  which  we  pay  Interest. 

Items  or  Special  Significance 


As  promised.  President  Nixon  has  pulled 
all  of  our  troops  out  of  Cambodia  following 
a  highly  successful  action.  Now  that  the 
rainy  season  has  set  In.  the  North  Viet- 
namese will  find  It  difficult  Indeed  to  re- 
establish their  supply  bases  along  the  bor- 
der. This  in  effect,  buys  time  for  the  accelera- 
tion of  the  Vletnamlzatlon  process  which 
will  do  much  to  assure  the  speedy  removal 
of  American  troops.  More  than  115,000  have 
already  returned  home.  Another  60,000  are 
scheduled  to  be  pulled  out  by  October,  and 
100,000  more  programed  to  return  by  Spring. 

President  Nixon  has  now  appointed  David 
Bruce,  a  highly  regarded  former  Ambassa- 
dor, to  head  our  delegation  to  the  Paris  Peace 
Talks  with  the  North  Vietnamese.  Mr.  Bruce 
will  be  bargaining  from  a  much  stronger 
position  than  In  the  past,  let  us  hope  that 
he  will  also  be  more  successful. 

THE      18 -YEAR-OLD     VOTE 

The  President  has  signed  into  law  the 
Amendment  to  the  Voting  Rights  Act  that 
■will  lower  the  voting  age  to  18.  At  Issue  Is 
the  constitutionality  of  this  procedure.  The 
Constitution  leaves  to  the  States,  the  power 
to  set  voting  qualifications.  The  final  deci- 
sion on  whether  the  law  will  take  effect  on 
January  1,  1971,  now  lies  with  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court.  The  Court  Is  expected  to  rule 
on  the  Act  when  It  begins  its  next  session 
in  October. 

Presently,  only  four  states  have  voting  ages 
lower  than  21.  They  Include  Kentucky,  Geor- 
gia, Alaska,  and  Hawaii.  Recently  voters 
turned  down  a  referendum  to  lower  the 
voting  age  to  18  In  New  Jersey  smd  Ohio. 
Oregon  voters  rejected  an  attempt  to  lower 
the  voting  age  to  19. 
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TEXTILE  IMPORTS 


Now  In  hearings  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  is  H.R.  16920.  This 
legislation  Is  designed  to  limit  1970  imports 
of  all  textile  articles  and  leather  footwear, 
by  category,  to  the  average  annual  quantity 
which  entered  the  United  States  in  1967-68. 
After  1970,  the  permissible  level  of  imports 
would  be  adjusted  upward  or  downward  an- 
nually. In  proportion  to  Increases  or  de- 
creases In  domestic  consumption.  This  Is  vital 
legislation  to  the  many  residents  of  the 
Seventh  Congressional  District  who  are  em- 
ployed In  the  manufacture  of  footwear. 

SURCHARGE  PHASES  OUT 

The  National  economy  received  a  welcome 
•Txxwt"  effective  July  1st,  when  the  5  per- 
cent  tax  surcharge  expired.  The  overall  mone- 
tary effect  will  be  to  Increase  the  collective 
paychecks  of  American  wco'kers  by  about 
$6.6  billion  this  year.  In  addition,  this  year 
the  personal  exemption  for  the  taxpayer  and 
sp)ouse  as  well  as  the  dependency  allowance 
has  been  increased. 

On  Pleasing  People 

To  paraphrase  Montaigne,  the  French 
essayist,  "A  Congressman  has  need  of  tender 
ears  to  hear  himself  freely  Judged." 

Regardless  of  how  careful  and  conscien- 
tious a  Congressman  may  be,  someone  la 
almost  always  sure  to  misunderstand  his  ac- 
tions, and  attitudes,  and  utterances. 

When  he  is  conscientiously  careful  with 
tho  taxpayers'  money,  someone  will  almost 
surely  say  that  he  is  too  "tight-fisted."  If 
his  views  are  more  conservative  than  ours, 
we  may  assume  that  he  is  "too  conserva- 
tive." 

When  he  favors  our  position,  we  may  refer 
to  him  as  fair-minded  and  responsive.  When 
he  opposes  our  position  we  probably  pro- 
nounce him  prejudiced.  And  In  all  honesty, 
must  we  not  admit  the  possibility  of  our 
condemning  in  a  Congressman,  what  we  con- 
done In  a  friend?  And,  the  chances  are  that 
we  ourselves  do  many  things  that  we  resent 
In  others. 

When  a  Congressman  does  nothing,  people 
oft  times  find  fault  with  what  he  doesn't 
do:  when  he  does  something,  they  viriii  find 
fault  with  what  he  does  do.  While  part  of 
the  people  may  applaud  what  he  does  part 
of  the  time,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
part  of  the  people  will  surely  disapprove  of 
what  he  does  at  any  time. 

When,  therefore,  a  Congressman  Is  at- 
tempting to  please  other  people,  he  must 
remember  that  no  mortal  man  ever  lived 
(and  that  Includes  all  of  us),  who  has  ever 
pleased  anyone  all  the  time — not  even  him- 
self. No  matter  what  course  a  person  pur- 
sues, someone  will  wonder  why  he  didn't  do 
something  different. 

Possibly  the  best  thing  a  Congressman 
can  do  is  to  conduct  himself  consclentlou."=ly 
according  to  his  best  knowledge  and  sincere 
convictions  and  keep  his  mind  always  hon- 
estly open  to  the  possibility  of  his  own  er- 
rors— and  hope  that  others  will  forgive 
his  mistakes,  as  he  Is  expected  to  forgive 
theirs. 

Indeed,  a  Congressman  has  need  of  "tough 
ears"  to  hear  himself  freely  Judged  by  others. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  DONALD  DOUG- 
LAS, A  PROMINENT  MINNESOTAN 


HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  23,  1970 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  promi- 
nent Minnesotan  is  about  to  retire  from 
active  business  life. 
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Mr.  Donald  Douglas,  3M  Co.  division 
vice  president  and  general  manager  of 
the  Reflective  Products  Division,  has  been 
with  3M  for  42  years. 

First,  let  me  note  that  there  is  noth- 
ing unique  about  anyone  retiring  after 
42  years  of  service  with  a  company,  an 
orgamizatlon  or  for  that  matter  with  his 
Government.  It  happens  every  day. 

Therefore,  the  uniqueness  of  his  re- 
tirement is  not  in  his  length  of  service. 
It  is  Mr.  Douglas'  contribution  to  the 
safety  of  those  who  travel  America's 
congested  highways. 

As  leader,  vice  president,  and  general 
manager  of  the  Scotchllte  Special  Prod- 
ucts Division,  tens  of  thousands  of  lives 
have  literally  been  saved — not  only  in 
the  United  States  of  America — but  in 
many  foreign  lands  as  well.  In  fact,  he 
has  contributed  his  lifetime  to  highway 
safety. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
I  submit  for  the  Record,  the  incompara- 
ble contribution  this  distinguished  busi- 
nessman American  has  made  to  his  fel- 
lowman  and  to  our  society. 


LAWYERS  GROUP  HONORS 
SUN-TIMES  FOR  SERIES 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or   ILUTNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  23.  1970 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times  was  named  win- 
ner by  the  American  Bar  Association  for 
its  outstanding  work  on  "contributing  to 
public  understanding  of  the  American 
system  of  law  and  justice." 

The  award  given  by  the  ABA  to  the 
Sun-Times  cited  an  excellent  series  of 
articles  written  by  Mr.  James  W.  Singer 
on  legal  subjects  of  public  importance. 

Mr.  Singer  himself  is  a  unique  person. 
He  is  both  a  lawyer  and  a  journalist, 
thus  posse-sslng  those  unusual  qualities 
that  go  into  making  a  successful  writer 
in  the  field  of  legal  journalism. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  congratulate 
the  distinpui-shed  Sim -Times  and  the 
equally  distinguished  Mr.  Singer  for  their 
outstanding  contributions  to  the  public. 
In  this  day  of  mass  communications, 
the  Sun -Times  and  Mr.  Singer  have  pro- 
vided for  the  public,  in  a  very  readable 
fashion,  an  insight  into  the  legal  com- 
plexities of  a  variety  of  issues  that  face 
our  Nation,  wh'ch  are  timely  and  urgent. 

I  wish  to  place  in  the  Record  today 
an  article  concerning  the  ABA  award 
to  the  Sun-Times  and  to  Mr.  Singer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  article  follows : 
Lawyxrs  Group  Honors  Chicago  Sun-Times 
roR  Series 

The  Sun-Times  was  named  the  winner 
Sunday  ot  an  American  Bar  Aasn.  award  for 
■■contrlbutlni?  to  public  understanding  of 
the  American  system  of  law  and  Justice." 

This  newspaper  was  cited  for  a  aeries  of 
articles  by  James  W.  Singer  on  legal  sub- 
jects of  public  Importance,  Including  the 
need  for  more  Negro  lawyers,  Illinois'  new 
Income  tax  law  and  churcb-Btat«  relations. 

Inscribed  sliver  gavels  will  b«  presented 
to  The  Bun-Times,  Singer  and  other  winners 
at  the  ABA'S  93d  annual  meeting  in  St.  Louis 
on  Aug.  12. 
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BXPOBTEB    rOBMZR    LAWYER 

Singer,  34,  Is  a  graduate  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege and  the  University  of  Virginia  Law 
School.  He  Joined  The  Sun-Times  last  year. 
Previously,  he  was  on  the  staff  of  the  St. 
Louis  Poet-Dispatch  for  IVi  years  and  In 
private  law  practice  for  six  years. 

Among  other  assignments  for  The  Sun- 
Times,  Singer  covered  the  trial  of  the  seven 
accused  of  Inciting  riots  during  the  1968 
Democratic  National  Convention  here. 

Among  other  gavel  award  winners  named 
by  the  ABA  was  Parade  magazine,  a  Sun- 
day supplement  that  appears  in  The  Sun- 
Times.  Parade  was  honored  for  an  article 
explaining  a  new  law  program  for  high 
school  students. 

OTHER    NEWSPAPER    WINNERS 

Awards  went  to  two  newspapers  in  the 
500,000-and-over  circulation  category — The 
Sun-Times  and  the  New  Yorlc  Times. 

Newspapers  In  the  2O0,0O0-to-500.000  cir- 
culation category  that  won  gavel  awards  were 
the  Washington  Evening  Star,  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  and  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  . 

Among  awards  to  newspapers  of  smaller 
circulation  was  one  to  the  Kankakee  Dally 
Journal  for  an  investigation  of  the  local  ad- 
ministration of  criminal  Justice. 

In  addition  to  the  gavel  awards,  the  ABA 
named  20  winners  of  certificates  of  merit. 
Among  these  winners  was  Chicago  Radio 
Station  WIND  for  its  efforts  in  gaining  new 
legislation  to  expunge  the  record  of  first 
offenders  who  are   not   convicted. 
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WHAT   STATESMEN    MAY   DO 


HON.  WILUAM  D.  HATHAWAY 

or    MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  23.  1970 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
thought-provoking  article  appears  in  the 
July  11  issue  of  America  magazine  which 
asks  the  question:  "Has  politics  de- 
scended from  a  consideration  of  the  fit- 
ting action  to  the  technical  level  of  the 
feasible  reaction?"  The  question  is 
asked  in  the  context  of  the  recent  Unit- 
ed States  incursion  into  Cambodia,  but 
its  application  is  broader. 

The  article  is  the  work  of  Francis  X. 
Winters,  a  doctoral  student  at  New 
York's  Fordham  University.  I  commend 
it  to  my  colleagues. 

A  Rule  of  T'humb  for  PoLmriANS 

The  alleged  militarization  of  American 
foreign  policy,  coupled  with  recent  events 
In  Southeast  Asia,  has  led  to  an  energetic 
discussion  on  the  constitutionality  of  cur- 
rent governmental  processes.  Yet  there  Is  a 
danger  that  the  larger  issues  confronting 
the  nation  may  be  lost  in  the  maze  of  con- 
stitutional-prerogative disputes.  These  larg- 
er Issues  focus  on  the  queet!on  of  national 
security,  understood  in  the  sense  of  the  to- 
tality of  human  concerns  which  the  nation 
must  respect  under  pain  of  disintegration. 
While  pursuing  the  urgent  Issues  of  the 
division  of  powers  among  the  branches  of 
government,  we  may  be  tempted  to  forget 
about  the  Isolation  of  Americans  from  other 
nationalities,  which  frequently  results  in 
pwlicy  making  from  narrow  attention  to  na- 
tional security.  In  the  hope  of  keeping  the 
substantial  issues  in  perspective,  I  would 
like  to  suggest  some  reflections  on  the  tech- 
nologlzatlon  of  politics. 

By  "technological"  politics  I  refer  to  the 
tendency     to    confine     political     discussion 


within  the  limits  of  feasibility  studies. 
Technology  asks  the  questions:  "What  can 
we  do?  "  and  "How  can  we  do  It?"  Techno- 
logical politics  asks  about  the  oobeslveness 
and  durability  of  t^e  consensus  behind  some 
poUcy,  while  military  technology  concen- 
trates on  the  strategic  alternatives  availa- 
ble to  policy  makers.  Neither  the  military 
nor  the  elected  parties  to  the  discussion  are 
confronting  the  total  question  of  security 
until  they  entertain  a  more  dltBcult  ques- 
tion, which  technology  cannot  answer.  That 
further  question  is  no<t  the  technical  one 
of  capability  but  the  challenge  of  human 
dignity:  What  goals  may  we  seek  politically 
and  militarily?  What  are  the  means  we  may 
use? 

Beyond  the  effort  to  adjudicate  the  ooai- 
petlng  claims  of  political  and  military  sec- 
tors of  the  American  public  lies  the  question 
of  the  devaluation  of  politics  Itself.  Has  poli- 
tics Indeed  been  debased  to  the  level  of 
merely  technological  considerations,  to  fefis- 
iblUty  studies? 

Has  politics  descended  from  a  considera- 
tion of  the  fitUng  action  to  the  teclinlcal 
level  of  the  /eostble  reaction?  Do  we  notice, 
for  example.  In  analyses  of  the  Cambodian 
venture,  the  prevalence  of  technical  consid- 
erations, such  as  the  suggestion,  often  heard, 
that  If  the  brief  Invasion  is  successful,  the 
plan  will  have  been  a  stroke  of  genius?  Are 
politicians  as  well  as  military  analysts  asking 
the  merely  technical  question:  "Have  we 
enough  resources  to  accomplish  this?" 

Technological  politics,  which  asks  the 
meager  question:  "What  can  we  do?"  rather 
than  the  human  question:  "What  may  we 
do?",  may  be  yet  another  Indication  of  the 
dominance  of  social  engineering  In  Amer- 
ican life.  To  the  extent  that  technical  con- 
siderations are  controlling  political  life  in 
America,  the  current  attempts  to  balance 
the  claims  of  political  and  military  influence 
will  be  foredoomed,  since  political  and  mili- 
tary technology  represent  two  weights  on 
the  same  side  of  the  scale:  that  of  social 
engineering. 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  asked  whether 
politics  has  become  technological,  that  is, 
reduced  to  the  ritual  of  Inspecting  the  opin- 
ion polls,  a  rationalized  search  for  political 
portents. 

There  seems  to  be  little  evidence  that 
politicians  are  asking  the  more  formidable 
and  fruitful  question  of  the  human  spirit — 
what  a  statesman  may  do  without  losing 
his  human  dignity.  Transcending  merely 
technical  calculations,  a  statesman  asks  the 
moral  question  about  the  limits  of  human 
choice:  what  are  those  things  that  a  man 
may  never  do,  under  any  circumstances,  no 
matter  what  political  advantages  must  be 
forgone?  In  addition  to  exercising  restraint 
over  th^siUltary  on  constitutional  grounds, 
the  statesman  must  exercise  self-restraint 
on  th^  grounds  of  human  dignity. 

Th€^  difference  between  the  narrow,  tech- 
nological understanding  of  politics  and  poli- 
tics in  the  larger,  human  sense  lies  perhaps 
in  the  divergent  attitudes  toward  national 
security.  One  might  be  able  to  gauge  the 
presence  of  a  metapolltlcal  awareness  by 
asking  the  politician:  "What  considerations 
must  be  balanced  against  the  enlightened 
interests  of  the  United  States?"  If  the  an- 
swer is  "None!",  the  so-called  politicians 
have  not  yet  transcended  the  level  of  tech- 
nology. Until  politicians  are  willing  to  recog- 
nize the  equivalent  status  of  other  nations, 
they  are  not  exercising  anything  more  than 
violence  (militarism).  At  this  stage,  there  is 
no  final  difference  between  political  and  mili- 
tary considerations. 

Recent  events  In  Cambodia,  of  course,  pro- 
vide an  Illustrative  example  of  this  fatal 
blurring  of  political  and  military  considera- 
tions. Militarily  it  seems  appropriate  to  elim- 
inate potential  threats  to  troop  withdrawal. 
Politically  It  may  be  feasible  to  maintain 
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domestic  support  for  such  an  operation  over 
a  short  period  of  time.  Thus,  considerations 
confined  to  the  security  of  the  United  States 
may  recommend  the  Cambodian  Invasion. 
Yet  security  conceived  thus  unllateraUy  may 
prove  a  false  security. 

Regardless  of  the  historical  Judgment  to 
come  on  the  Cambodian  strategy,  there  re- 
mains the  properly  political  ("metapolltlcal," 
according  to  Hans  Morgenthau)  question  of 
human  dignity,  the  capacity  of  a  moral  agent 
to  balance  his  claims  against  the  claims  of 
others.  Specifically,  the  metapolltlcal  ques- 
tion at  Issue  here  Is  that  of  the  territorial  In- 
tegrity of  Cambodia.  As  one  of  the  group  of 
resigning  advisors  to  Henry  Kissinger  re- 
marked In  a  press  conference:  "Somebody 
forgot  to  tell  the  President  that  Cambodia  is 
a  country."  Does  the  United  States  (either 
the  President  or  the  Senate  or  both)  have  the 
right  to  violate  the  territorial  integrity  of 
Cambodia?  Even  though  the  government  has 
recently  given  Its  express  consent,  this  must 
be  Interpreted  in  the  context  of  Cambodia's 
military  Impotence. 

Furthermore,  what  are  the  precise  U.S.  in- 
terests that  are  being  balanced  against  the 
considerable  weight  of  Cambodian  auton- 
omy? These  U.S.  interests  are  often  spoken 
of  as  "survival."  Such  arguments  that  the 
Cambodian  Invasion  Is  essential  to  national 
security  would  be  palpably  absurd  in  any 
sense  except  the  dlminlshment  of  American 
casualties  during  the  troop  withdrawal.  Evi- 
dently such  a  calculation  is  a  unilateral  con- 
cern for  American  Interests,  with  no  regard 
for  the  claims  of  other  nations.  The  argu- 
mentation. Indeed,  belongs  to  the  same  spe- 
cies of  "cost-efflciency  ethics"  that  is  still 
used  to  defend  the  American  use  of  A-bombs 
at  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki. 

The  metapoUtlcal  frame  of  mind,  which  Is 
aware  that  human  dignity  makes  claims  that 
are  prior  to  patriotism,  Insists  that  the  na- 
tional security  be  broadened  to  Include  the 
spiritual  security  of  mutual  respect  among 
nations.  Such  a  frame  of  mind  devises  a  rule 
of  thumb  that  can  serve  to  balance  the 
claims  of  competing  parties  to  a  dispute.  The 
rule  suggests  that  (excepting  those  cases 
where  the  survival  of  the  nation  is  indis- 
putably at  stake)  the  legitimate  political  in- 
terests of  other  nations  (such  as  autonomy, 
territorial  integrity,  free  trade,  and  so  on)' 
will  always  coincide  with  the  human  (meta- 
polltlcal) Interests  of  the  United  States,  even 
though  they  may  not  always  coincide  with 
our  political  interests. 

The  rule  of  thumb  proposed  here  to  meas- 
ure metapolltlcal  (human)  interests  Is  an 
attempt  to  express  in  more  neutral  language 
those  interests  of  the  nation  that  have  usual- 
ly been  called  "moral."  Because  of  the  un- 
happy history  of  moral  discourse  In  America, 
the  word  'moral"  is  usually  taken  by  policy 
makers  to  be  equivalent  to  an  absolutism  of 
love  that  would  surrender  all  claims  to  na- 
tional survival.  Such  an  idealistic  position 
has  Indeed  at  times  (especially  between  the 
two  wars)  dominated  the  moral  discourse  of 
America.  Hence  It  is  not  surprising  that 
policy  makers  adopt  a  condescending  attitude 
to  representatives  of  the  "moral  interests" 
In  the  United  States.  Yet  it  Is  my  conten- 
tion that  policy  makers  who  Ignore  metapo- 
lltlcal considerations  do  not  rise  above  the 
stature  of  technicians.  It  Is  because  of  the 
contempt  into  which  the  moral  perspective 
has  (perhaps  Jtistlfiably)  fallen  that  politics 
rarely  transcends  the  level  of  technology  In 
America.  An  easy-going  empiricism,  or  even 
cynicism,  has  grown  up  on  the  soil  of  wish- 
ful Idealism. 

The  metapolltlcal  formula  proposed  here, 
however,  which  balances  the  legitimate  claims 
of  other  nations  against  those  of  the  United 
States,  is  not  a  naive  one-worldlsm  of  the 
United  Natlona-garuen  party  variety.  Under- 
lying the  met^ofltlcal  vision  Is  the  accept- 
ance (rational  or  instinctual)  of  national  sur- 
vival as  a  valid  criterion  of  policy.  According 
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to  this  formula,  no  course  of  action  would  be 
entertained  that  might  probably  undermine 
national  security.  Yet  policy  makers  operat- 
ing with  this  formula  would  ask  very  hard 
questions  concerning  the  connection  between 
apparently  unjust  means  (violation  of  ter- 
ritorial integrity)  and  the  principle  of  na- 
tional security. 

What,  Indeed,  Is  required  for  the  national 
security?  Answers  to  this  fundamental  polit- 
ical question  range  from  the  prophetic  call 
to  dlsmsmtle  the  Industrial  complex  (see  Sid- 
ney Lens,  in  The  Military-Industrial  Com- 
plex) to  the  Presidential  summons  to  "total 
victory."  Such  has  always  been  the  variation 
of  estimates  about  national  security,  ranging 
from  calculations  based  on  trust  to  those  re- 
lying on  technology. 

The  proposal  made  here  is  that  there  is  a 
middle  path  between  the  prophetic  program 
of  beating  the  swords  Into  plowshares  and  the 
Impoverished  politics  of  technocracy.  Secu- 
rity, according  to  this  metapolltlcal  analysis, 
cannot  be  considered  a  mere  question  of  tech- 
nical competence  (which  can  do  seemingly 
anything  It  can  Imagine);  It  Is,  rather,  a 
question  of  the  human  spirit,  whose  pre-emi- 
nence in  the  evolutionary  struggle  consists 
In  the  capacity  not  to  do  everything  it  can 
Imagine. 

Security,  then.  Is  a  blend  of  technical  prow- 
ess and  the  perennial  sense  of  human  limita- 
tion, the  awareness  that  there  are  some  things 
that  a  man  may  never  do,  for  any  advantage 
whatsoever,  at  the  peril  of  his  own  spirit. 
National  security  demands  that  policy  makers 
with  a  metapolltlcal  perspective  keep  a  firm 
hand  on  both  political  and  military  factors 
In  the  nation.  Rather  than  asking  the  tech- 
nical question  of  what  is  good  for  the  United 
States,  they  must  ask  the  larger  question  of 
how  U.S.  national  interests  may  be  balanced 
against  the  legitimate  Interests  of  other  na- 
tions. 

Asking  this  metapolltlcal  question  Is  ad- 
mittedly more  hazardoiis  than  asking  the 
technical  questions  of  prestige  and  force. 
Failing  to  ask  that  question,  however,  may 
be  more  hazardous  still.  That  hazard  may  be 
as  high,  as  John  Gardner  suggests,  as  the  dis- 
integration of  a  nation. 


TAX  DEPRECIATION  POLICY 


HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OF  NEW   YORK 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  23,  1970 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  last  De- 
cember during  the  debate  on  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1969,  I  was  concerned,  as 
were  other  Senators,  about  the  pending 
outright  repeal  of  the  investment  tax 
credit.  My  concern  centered  on  the  fact 
that  the  repeal  of  the  investment  tax 
credit  removed  an  incentive  to  business 
investment — leading  to  incrcEised  pro- 
ductivity of  our  economy — without  sub- 
stituting a  comparable  incentive  in  its 
place.  The  business  leaders  and  tax 
lawyers  with  whom  I  consulted  at  that 
time  strongly  urged  that  if  U.S.  industry 
is  to  maintain  the  levels  of  investment 
necessary  to  insure  the  productivity  re- 
quired by  our  people  and  international 
competitive  position  of  our  industries  in 
the  decade  ahead,  that  some  sort  of  a 
continuing  investment  incentive  would 
be  needed.  It  was  repeatedly  suggested 
that  the  repeal  of  the  investment  tax 
credit,  made  necessary  as  a  long-run 
policy  the  revision  of  existing  tax  de- 
preciation policy.  At  that  time,  the  Un- 
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der  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Charles 
Walker  indicated  that  he  would  make 
available  to  the  Congress  a  study  with 
respect  to  tax  depreciation  policy. 

This  study  has  now  been  made  avail- 
able pursuant  to  that  assurance.  As  our 
economy  has  moved  into  a  mild  recession, 
and  as  levels  of  business  investment  have 
declined  and  in  many  cases  declined  pre- 
cipitously, it  becomes  increasingly  urgent 
that  serious  consideration  be  given  to 
the  reinstitution  of  appropriate  invest- 
ment incentives.  I  share  the  sentiments 
of  Professor  Samuelson,  when  he  stated 
on  July  22,  1970  in  testimony  before  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  that  the  re- 
peal of  the  investment  tax  credit  was  a 
mistake  and  unfortunate.  This  mistake 
could  be  rectified  by  legislation  or  by  the 
administrative  determination  to  revise 
tax  depreciation  policy.  I  also  agree  with 
former  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  and  former  ambassador 
Gardner  Ackley  who  was  also  a  witness 
before  the  committee  that  if  revised  de- 
preciation schedules  are  implemented, 
that  consideration  will  have  to  be  given 
to  balancing  out  revised  depreciation 
schedules  with  some  increase  in  existing 
corporate  tax  rates.  I  am  also  fully  aware 
of  the  differences  of  opinion  which  exist 
concerning  the  type  of  investment  incen- 
tives that  need  to  be  restored  to  our  tax 
structure. 

I  feel  strongly  that  this  matter  of  de- 
preciation schedules  for  new  equipment 
should  be  given  the  priority  attention  it 
deserves.  Secretary  Kennedy,  In  making 
available  to  me  this  report  with  re- 
spect to  tax  depreciation  policy,  has  ini- 
tiated the  essential  first  step  toward 
fueling  such  a  debate.  I  note  in  Secre- 
tary Kennedy's  letter  which  transmits 
the  report,  it  is  stated  that  the  eventual 
recommendations  that  will  be  forthcom- 
ing from  Treasury  on  revising  deprecia- 
tion policy  will  "depend  heavily  on  the 
levels  of  Federal  expenditures  which  are 
to  be  financed  and  upon  the  money  and 
credit  policies  selected  to  meet  our  do- 
mestic and  international  financial 
needs."  Secretary  Kennedy  also  states: 

For  the  short  term,  the  Administration's 
continued  concern  with  remaining  Inflation- 
ary tendencies  In  the  economy  suggests  a 
cautious  approach  to  tax  policy;  It  would 
be  fiscally  Imprudent  to  embark  on  long 
range  tax  policy  courses  before  the  weather 
charts  can  be  drawn  with  oonfidence. 

I  do  not  agree  and  I  would  argue,  that 
in  at  least  one  respect  the  weather  charts 
are  suflBciently  clear.  American  business 
is  now  f{u;ing  an  Increasingly  serious 
profit  squeeze  as  well  as  a  serious  liquid- 
ity crises.  Seriously  declining  business 
profits  have  fueled  the  stock  market  de- 
cline and  contributed  to  the  revenue 
shortfall  which  has  caused  the  budget  to 
move  hito  deficit.  Future  levels  of  busi- 
ness investment  will  be  an  important  de- 
termining factor  as  to  the  depttis  of 
the  current  recession  and  the  time  span 
required  to  get  this  economy  moving 
again. 

The  implementation  of  revised  depre- 
ciation schedules  now  would  help  the 
profit  margins  of  our  corporations  and 
correspondingly  revenue  flows  to  the 
Treasury  could  be  favorably  affected. 
Such  increased  revenue  flows  could  help 
compensate  for  the  revenue  loss  that 
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would  result  from  the  implementation  of 
such  modernized  depreciation  schedules. 
The  key  point  is  that  the  implementation 
of  revised  depreciation  schedules  now 
could  play  an  important  role  in  restoring 
business  confidence  and  in  turn  in  getting 
this  economy  moving  again. 

I  will  circulate  this  Treasury  study  to 
interested  organizations  for  their  eval- 
uation and  comment.  When  these  com- 
ments are  received,  I  will  again  report 
to  the  Senate  on  this  vital  policy  ques- 
tion. 

I  a£k  unanimous  consent  that  Secre- 
tary Kennedy's  letter  of  July  17  and 
the  enclosure  entitled  "Tax  Depreciation 
Policy:  Measures  of  Effeaiveness  and 
Estimated  Revenue  Loss"  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and    the    report    were    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
The  Secretary  or  the  Treasury, 

Washington,  B.C.,  July  17,  1970. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javtts, 
V.S.  Senate. 
Washington}  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Javtts:  I  am  enclosing  our 
report  with  respect  to  tax  depreciation  pol- 
icy as  promised  in  tJnder  Secretary  Walker's 
letter  to  you  of  November  25,  1969.  The  re- 
port Includes  revenue  estimates  tor  a  num- 
ber of  depreciation  liberalization  methods. 
In  addition,  the  report  presents  an  extensive 
set  of  measures  of  Investment  Incentive  ef- 
fectiveness which  should  prove  use'ul  In 
evaluating  these  business  tax  options. 

The  Treasury  is  continuing  Its  studies  of 
a  wide  range  of  tax  policies,  including  modi- 
fications of  tax  depreciation.  These  studies 
are  generally  addressed  to  questions  con- 
cerning the  compatibility  of  the  federal  tax 
system  with  national  economic  goals  In  the 
private  and  public  sectors.  Some  of  these 
tax  policies  would  raise  revenues,  and  others 
would  reduce  them;  each  would  naturally 
alter  the  structure  of  the  tax  system  and 
Its  lmpe«t  on  private  saving  and  consump- 
tion decisions.  Thus,  the  recommendations 
which  will  be  forthcoming  depend  heavily 
on  the  levels  of  federal  expenditures  which 
are  to  be  financed  and  upon  the  money  and 
credit  policies  selected  to  meet  our  domestic 
and  International  financial  needs.  For  the 
short  term,  the  Administration's  continued 
concern  with  remaining  Inflationary  tend- 
encies In  the  economy  suggests  a  cautious 
approach  to  tax  policy;  It  would  be  fiscally 
Imprudent  to  embark  on  a  long  range  tax 
policy  course  before  the  economic  weather 
charts  can  be  drawn  with  confidence. 

I  hope  you  will  find  this  tax  depreciation 
report  useful  in  your  evaluation  of  business 
tax  policies.  If  there  Is  any  further  assist- 
ance we  could  furnish,  please  call  U{x>n  me. 
Sincerely  yours, 

DAvm. 

Tax  Depreciation  Pouct  Options:  Measturxs 
OF  ErrscnvENESS  and  Estuiated  Revenue 
Losses  ^ 

This  report  develops  a  set  of  measures  of 
effectiveness  of  changes  In  tax  depreciation 
policy  as  Investment  Incentives  and  applies 
them  to  such  commonly  proposed  changes 
aa:  (1)  provision  of  Initial  allowances;  (2) 
arbitrary  shortening  of  useful  lives  of  assets 
for  tax  purposes;  (3)  allowance  of  declining 
balance  depreciation  methods  at  three  times 
the  straight  line  rate;  and  (4)  substitution 
of  the  full  year  for  half  year  convention.  In 
addition,  consideration  ia  given  to  the  quali- 
tative aspects  of  abandonment  of  the  reserve 
ratio  test  and  to  disregarding  additional 
amounts  of  salvage  In  the  determination  of 
allowable  depreciation  deductions.  Estimates 
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of  revenue  losses  associated  with  a  variety 
of  depreciation  policy  changes  are  also  pre- 
sented, along  with  a  description  of  the  com- 
puter model  utilized  for  their  computation. 

part     I.     FOUR     MEASURES     FOR     COMPARING 

alternative  depreciation  policies 
Tax  depreciation  policy  may  be  described 
most  succinctly  as  the  set  of  rules  which 
govern  the  size  of  annual  depreciation  de- 
ductions allowed  for  purposes  of  computing 
taxable  income.  These  rules,  in  general,  spec- 
ify that  the  aggregate  of  all  depreciation 
deductions  which  may  be  taken  by  a  busi- 
ness taxpayer  may  not  exceed  the  difference 
between  the  original  cost,  or  other  basis,  of 
the  asset  and  its  salvage  value,  and  that  this 
depreciable  basis  must  be  apportioned  over 
the  estimated  useful  life  of  the  asset  by  a 
consistent  method.^ 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  aggregate  de- 
preciation deductions  for  any  asset  may  not 
exceed  the  depreciable  basis  and  Is  the  same 
under  any  method,  the  timing  of  the  deduc- 
tions varies  under  different  methods;  and 
since  differences  in  timing  of  deductions 
cause  differences  in  timing  of  tax  liabilities, 
changes  in  tax  depreciation  policy  have  eco- 
nomic consequences.  It  is  generally  under- 
stood that  tax  depreciation  policies  which 
permit  more  depreciation  deductions  in  early 
years  are  "worth  more"  to  a  taxpayer  be- 
cause they  defer  his  tax  liabilities  to  later 
years  without  penalty  of  interest  charges.  In 
this  introductory  note,  assuming  an  asset 
which  costs  $1,000,  has  an  actual  useful  life 
of  12  years,  and  no  net  salvage  value,  we  de- 
velop four  measures  by  which  to  evaluate 
four  alternative  tax  depreciation  policies. 
The  period  of  12  years  has  been  taken  for 
the  Illustration  because  it  represents  the 
average  useful  life  for  depreciable  assets  used 
in  manufacturing  industries,  the  sector  of 
the  economy  which  Is  regarded  as  being 
highly  sensitive  to  Investment  incentives.  For 
purposes  of  constructing  these  measures,  it 
will  be  assumed  an  after-tax  rate  of  return 
of  12  jjercent  is  representative,  since  that  is 
the  return  on  equity  reported  by  all  manu- 
facturing companies  in  the  SEC-FTC  Quar- 
terly Financial  Report  over  the  previous  three 
years. 

Section  A  of  Table  1  portrays  the  effect  of 
differences  in  timing  of  deductions  as  among 
several  depreciation  methods.  Expensing, 
which  Is  the  extreme  of  "acceleration,"  allows 
an  immediate  write-off  of  basis;  and,  with 
less  accelerated  methods,  the  first  year  deduc- 
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tions  range  down  to  $83.33  by  the  straight 
line  method.  By  the  end  of  the  first  half  of 
the  asset's  life,  $500  of  deductions  would 
have  been  taken  under  the  straight  line 
method,  but  the  amount  under  the  suin- 
of-years  digits  (SOYD)  method  would  be 
$730.77. 

Considering  that,  to  the  taxpayer  hy- 
pothesized here,  each  dollar  of  payment  de- 
ferral can  yield  a  net  return  of  12  percent, 
we  may  quantify  the  values  of  these  alterna- 
tive depreciation  policies  to  the  taxpayer 
as  he  contemplates  the  purchase  of  the  $1,- 
000  asset  with  a  12  year  expected  life  so  that 
they  may  be  compared  with  each  other  by 
discounting  each  method's  depreciation  de- 
duction stream  to  the  present  at  12  percent. 
The  result  is  shown  in  Section  B  of  Table  1. 
Obviously  expending,  which  has  the  quick- 
est write-off  has  the  highest  present  value, 
shown  as  $1,000  In  the  table;'  and  straight 
line  depreciation,  which  has  the  lowest 
present  value. 

Of  course,  present  values  of  deductions 
have  no  economic  content  in  themselves; 
they  do  not  directly  represent  cash  payments 
or  receipts.  However,  under  an  income  tax 
system,  they  do  affect  tax  liability  and, 
hence,  the  accrual  and  payment  of  taxes.  Re- 
fiecting  an  Income  tax  rate  of  48  percent,  the 
second  row  of  Section  B  shows  the  differen- 
tial cash  fiow  effect  of  depreciation  policies 
on  the  owner  of  the  asset  as  he  considers 
purchasing  it.  The  interpretation  of  these 
numbers  is  as  follows:  If  the  prospective 
owner  of  the  asset — who  Is  (1)  paying  a  48 
percent  tax  and  (2)  expects  a  12  percent 
return  after  tax — presented  with  the  choice 
of  no  allowance  for  tax  depreciation  deduc- 
tions or  of  being  accorded  the  privilege  of 
taking  straight  line  deductions,  he  would  be 
willing  to  pay  up  to  $247.78  for  the  privilege 
of  using  the  straight  line  method.  Alterna- 
tively, if  he  had  been  permitted  only  to  take 
straight  line  depreciation  and  were  asked  how 
much  we  would  be  willing  to  pay  for  the 
privilege  of  using  the  double  declining  bal- 
ance method,  his  response  would  be:  "Up  to 
$39.74,"  which  is  the  excess  of  the  present 
value  of  DDB  tax  reductions  (extra  cash 
flow)  over  straight  line.  Similarly  he  would 
be  willing  to  pay  up  to  $49.94  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  use  SOYD  depreciation  rather  than 
straight  line  and  $232.22  to  expense  rather 
than  be  limited  to  straight  line.  These  dif- 
ferences in  the  value  of  tax  deferred  asso- 
ciated with  different  tax  depreciation  policies 
are  one  useful  economic  measure. 


TABLE  1.-  COMPARATIVE  MEASURES  OF  DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  FOUR  DEPRECIATION  METHODS  APPLIED  TO  A  $1,000 
ASSET  WHEN  THE  AFTER-TAX  RATE  OF  RETURN  IS  12  PERCENT 


With  income  tax  at  48  percent,  and  allowable  tax 
depreciation 


Item 


Straight 
line 


Double 

declining 

balance 


Sum-ol- 
years 
digits 


Expensing 


A.  Tax   life  =  expected   life  =  12  years  cumulative  depreciation 

deductions,  at  end  ol  year— 

1 

3 - 

6 - 

12... - ;■ 

B.  Present  value  of  depreciation  deductions  at  beginning  ot  year  l. 

Equivalent  present  value  of  reduction  in  tax  liabilities 

Excess  over  straight  line  depreciation..   — 

C.  Asset  price  reduction  which  would  be  equivalent  to  tax  deprecia- 

tion more  accelerated  than  straight  line 

D.  Effective   tax   rate,   straight   line   depreciation   as   standard 

(percent) y;,' 

E.  Effective  rate  of  return,  straight  line  depreciation  as  standard 

(percent) 


$83.33 
250.00 

500.  CO 

, 000. 00 

516.20 

247.  78 


48 

12 


$166.67 
421.30 
665.10 

.  000. 00 

599.01 

287.  52 

39.74 

52.85 

43.3 

13.1 


$153.85 
423.08 
730.77 

, 000. 00 

620. 26 

297.72 

49.94 

66.40 

42.0 

13.4 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


1480.00 
232.22 

308. 72 


23.1 


1  If  it  is  recognized  that  tax  deductions  cannot  be  effectively  taken  until  tax  liabilities  are  accrued  and  payable,  the  present  viijb 
of  the  deductions  would  be  $944  91,  and  the  present  value  of  the  reduction  in  taxes  would  be  $453.56. 


Section  C  presents  another  series  of  meas- 
ures of  the  economic  significance — Incentive 
effect — of  these  depreciation  policies.  The 
point  of  view  taken  is  the  following:  if,  as 
was  basically  the  case  before  1954  when 
accelerated   depreciation  methods  were  au- 


thorized by  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  we 
take  straight  line  depreciation  as  the  base 
from  which  to  measure  change,  then  It  can 
be  computed  that  the  benefit  from  being 
permitted  to  use  DDB  rather  than  straight 
line  methods  Is  equivalent  to  a  reduction  of 
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$52.85  In  the  price  of  this  $1,000  asset,  or  a 
price  reduction  of  5.3  percent.  That  \b.  If  the 
Government  had  subsidized  the  sale  of  this 
asset  to  the  extent  of  $52.85  but  continued 
to  require  the  asset  owner  to  use  only  straight 
line  depreciation  (on  the  diminished  basis 
of  $947.15) ,  the  asset  owner  would  be  as  well- 
'off  as  when  he  Is  extended  the  privilege  of 
using  DDB.  Or,  put  another  way,  the  incentive 
effect  of  permitting  DDB  rather  than  straight^ 
line  depreciation  is  equivalent  to  that  which' 
would  be  produced  by  a  5.3  percent  reduction 
In  the  prices  of  12  year  assets.  And,  since 
SOYD  depreciation  Is  more  accelerated  than 
DDB,  a  switch  to  it  from  straight  line  Is 
equivalent  to  a  $66.40  reduction  in  the  price 
of  a  $1,000  asset,  or  6.6  percent.'  Finally,  per- 
mission to  exi>ense  the  cost  of  the  asset 
rather  than  take  straight  line  depreciation 
would  be  equivalent  to  a  $308.72  reduction 
In  price,  nearly  31  percent,  a  powerful  incen- 
tive Indeed. 

The  same  data  may  also  be  u.sed  to  measure 
the  tax  depreciation  policy  differentials  as 
differences  in  effective  tax  rates,  as  is  shown 
in  Section  D  of  Table  1.  Clearly,  if  more  ac- 
celerated depreciation  is  worth  more  to  the 
owner  of  a  depreciable  asset  than  less  accel- 
erated depreciation,  this  increased  benefit 
may  also  be  equated  to  a  lower  raie  of  tax- 
ation while  holding  the  depreciation  method 
constant.  As  Indicated  in  Table  1.  if  straight 
line  depreciation  is  taken  as  the  basis  of 
comparison,  and  the  nominal  tax  rate  is  48 
percent,  permitting  DDB  Is  equivalent,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  owner  of  the  asset, 
to  a  reduction  in  the  tax  rate  of  43.3  percent. 
That  is,  in  lieu  of  permitting  the  use  of  DDB. 
a  reduction  In  the  tax  rate  from  48  to  43.3 
percent  (and  still  requiring  straight  line  de- 
preciation) would  leave  the  asset  owner 
equally  well-off.  And,  since  the  difference  be- 
tween straight  line  and  DDB  depreciation 
policies  is  equal  to  an  asset  cost  reduction  of 
5.3  percent  (see  Section  C  of  Table  1)  we 
may  observe  that  a  reduction  in  the  tax  rate 
from  48  to  43.3  percent  has  the  effect  of 
reducing  the  cost  of  12  year  assets  by  5.3 
percent.  It  is  In  this  sense  that  a  tax  rate 
reduction  is  also  an  Investment  incentive. 
Again,  since  SO"5rD  depreciation  deductions 
are  worth  more  than  DDB,  permitting  a 
switch  from  straight  line  to  SOYD  reduces 
the  effective  tax  rate  to  42  percent.  Finally, 
permitting  the  capital  cost  of  an  asset  to  be 
expensed  has  the  effect  of  exempting  the 
Income  from  ownership  of  the  asset  from 
taxation.* 

A  fourth  measure  of  the  differential  eco- 
nomic Impact  of  taxadepreclatlon  methods, 
also  based  on  the  data  of  Section  B  In  Table 
1,  Is  expressed  in  terms  of  rates  of  return 
from  the  ownership  of  depreciable  assets. 
Once  again,  faking  the  straight  line  depreci- 
ation case  as  a  standard  of  comparison.  If  the 
rate  of  retiirn  after  taxes  at  a  48  percent  tax 
rate  is  12  percent,  the  benefit  of  permitting 
DDB  tax  depreciation  Is  equivalent  to  raising 
the  rate  of  return  to  13.1  percent,  an  Increase 
of  1.1  point?,  or  more  than  9  percent  In  after 
tax  rate  of  retiirn;  permitting  SO"YD  Is 
equivalent  to  raising  the  rate  of  return  to 

13.4  percent,  an  Increase  of  11.5  percent; 
and  permitting  expensing  is  equivalent  to 
raising  the  rate  of  return  to  23.1  percent,  a 

92.5  percent  Increase  in  rate  of  return." 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  Increase  in  rate 
of  investment  which  might  occur  in  response 
to  the  Incentives  provided  by  a  change  In  tax 
depreciation  policy,  or  any  other  business  in- 
come tax  policy  that  reduces  the  weight  of 
taxation  on  the  cost  of  undertaking  Invest- 
ment projects,  reflects  two  distinctive  ele- 
ments. There  Is,  most  obviously,  an  increase 
in  rate  of  investment  due  to  expansion  of 
kinds  of  investment  which  were  already  prof- 
itable en  r  ugh  to  be  undertaken  before  the 
policy  change:  since  these  are  now  more 
profltr.bie,  more  will  be  undertaken.  Addl- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

tlonally,  many  Investment  projects  which 
were  Insufficiently  pffofltable  before  the 
change  now  become  profitable. 

In  the  example  above,  for  48  percent  tax- 
payers, projects  with  a  useful  life  of  12  years, 
which  could  only  yield  after  tax  rates  of  re- 
turn of  10.6  percent  when  tax  depreciation  Is 
limited  to  straight  line  and  hence  could  not 
be  undertaken  because  the  going  rate  of  re- 
turn m  the  market  Is  12  percent,  become  eli- 
gible for  Investment  If  tax  depreciation  is 
allowed  to  be  computed  by  the  SOYD  meth- 
od. With  no  change  In  the  market  prices  of 
products  or  depreciable  assets,  this  degree  of 
liberalization  of  depreciation  would  raise  the 
after  tax  rate  of  return  of  such  projects  to  12 
percent  and  qualify  them  to  be  undertaken. 

Of  course,  the  extent  to  which  the  rate 
of  Investment  may  be  expanded  for  both 
these  reasons  is  dependent  on  the  expansi- 
bility of  the  supply  of  savings  (capital 
f  imds ) .  If  desired  expansion  In  the  rate  of 
Investment  does  not  elicit  an  increased  fiow 
of  savings.  Interest  rates  (the  rates  used  In 
discounting  future  payments  i  will  be  pushed 
upward,  and  this  will  dampen  the  rate  of 
investment  undertaken. 

The  above  may  be  summarized  In  the  fol- 
lowing way:  In  1954  when  tax  depreciation 
was  liberalized  by  making  freely  available 
to  taxpayers  the  use  of  SOYD  depreciation, 
if  12  year  assets  may  be  taken  as  typical  of 
manufacturing  machinery  and  equipment, 
and  a  12  percent  after-tax  rate  of  return  is 
descriptive  of  the  oppwrtunity  cost  of  capi- 
tal, the  option  to  switch  from  straight  line 
depreciation  to  SOYD  may  be  evaluated, 
reading  down  the  column  headed  SOYD  In 
Table  1,  as  worth: 

a.  $49.94  per  $1,000  of  net  assets,  In  terms 
of  greater  cash  flow  from  tax  deferral,  or 

b.  The  equivalent  of  a  6.6  percent  reduction 
in  the  cost  of  new  assets,  or 

c.  A  reduction  in  the  effective  tax  rate  from 
48  to  42  percent,  or 

d.  An  increase  In  the  rate  of  return  from 
ownership  of  assets  from  12  to  13.4  percent. 

Since  all  these  measures  are  derived  from 
the  same  data — the  differences  In  present 
value  of  varjrlng  degrees  of  tax  deferral  pro- 
vided by  optional  tax  depreciation  policies — 
they  are  equivalents:  Tlie  greater  degree  of 
tax  deferral  under  SOYD  as  compared  with 
straight  line  depreciation  for  a  $1,000  a&set 
with  a  12  year  life  is  equal  to  a  present  value 
in  cash  of  $49.94,  which  Is  the  same  as  a  6.6 
percent  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  assets, 
or  a  reduction  in  the  tax  rate  from  48  to  42 
p)ercent,  or  to  an  increase  in  after-tax  profit- 
ability from  12  to  13.4  percent.  Depending 
on  the  way  particular  Investors  may  prefer  to 
assess  the  effect  of  a  change  In  income  tax 
policy,  any  of  these  measures  will  suffice  to 
Index  the  "incentive"  effect  of  a  change. 

The  response  to  these  Incentives,  however, 
will  obviously  not  be  uniform  over  all  Indus- 
tries. Depreciable  assets  are  only  one  input 
to  production  processes,  and  the  relative 
Importance  of  this  form  of  capital  varies 
greatly  from  Industry  to  industry.  In  some 
Industries,  such  as  primary  metals,  chemi- 
cals, and  heavy  manufacturing,  depreciable 
assets  contribute  Ave  times  as  much  to  unit 
product  costs  as  In  others,  such  as  textiles; 
a  6  percent  reduction  in  the  cost  of  de- 
preciable assets  win  clearly  elicit  much  more 
response  In  the  former  category  of  Industrial 
enterprises  than  in  the  latter. 

In  Part  II,  several  changes  In  tax  depreci- 
ation policy  are  examined.  To  the  extent 
each  change  results  In  a  determinate  modi- 
fication of  the  time  stream  of  depreciation 
deductions,  the  change  Is  evaluated  by  at 
least  one  of  the  measures  developed  above. 
That  is,  given  the  present  law  provisions 
(including  accelerated  depreciation),  the 
value  of  a  proposed  change — substituting  a 
first  year  allowance,  allowing  triple  declining 
balance  depreciation,  etc. — is  measured  as  an 
asset  price  reduction  equivalent,  a  change  In 
effective  tax  rate,  or  an  increase  In  "rate  of 
profit." 
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PART     n.     TAX     DEPRECL^TION     POLICY     OPTIONS 

The  reasons  for  modifying  the  present  tax 
treatment  of  depreciation  range  over  the 
entire  spectrum  of  considerations  pertinent 
to  tax  reform.  Since  tax  depreciation  is  a 
major  determinant  of  the  effective  tax  Im- 
posed on  income  from  business  equity  in- 
vestment, one  set  of  objectives  toward  which 
depreciation  proposals  are  aimed  is  con- 
cerned with  Incentives  to  investment.  This 
set  addresses  both  generalized  concerns  that 
the  rate  of  private  uivestment  is  inadequate 
to  support  a  sufficiently  high  rate  of  eco- 
nomic growth  as  well  as  pariicular  concerns 
that  Investment  in  specific  industrial  cat- 
egories is  disadvantaged  with  respect  to 
other  categories  or  to  foreign  investment. 
A  second  set  of  objective.";,  not  necessarily 
mutually  exclusive  of  the  other,  principally 
addresses  basic  questions  of  business  income 
tax  structure:  the  neutrality  of  present  tax 
depreciation  policies  with  respect  to  Invest- 
ments in  assets  of  different  lives  and  with 
respect  to  the  effects  of  inflation. 

A  number  of  proposals  to  achieve  one  or 
more  of  these  objectives  is  examined  in  this 
part.  Whenever  pKJsslble,  the  investment  in- 
centive equivalent  of  the  proposal  will  be 
discussed,  along  with  their  more  importrint 
Implications  for  tax  system  neutrality.  No 
conclusions  as  to  the  merits  of  the  options 
are  reached;  these  can  only  be  arrived  at  In 
the  context  of  a  budget  proposal,  including 
an  evaluation  of  the  fiscal  impact  of  particu- 
lar proposals  and  the  available  means  for 
financing  them.  As  an  aid  to  budgetary  evalu- 
ation, revenue  estimates  for  particular  pro- 
posals are  presented  In  Part  III. 
A.  Proposals  to  liberalize  tax  depreciation,  the 
inrenfire  effects  of  which  are  not  amen- 
able to  qiiantifi.cation  and  tax  revenue  es- 
timxition 

( 1 )   Abandon  the  Reserve  Ratio  Test 

When  Revenue  Procedure  62-21.  popularly 
known  as  "Guidelines,"  was  published  In 
1962,  two  purposes  were  sened.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  Guidelines  presented  a  simplified 
set  of  asset  classes  with  corresponding  asset 
lives  that  constituted  the  first  revision  of 
"guideline  lives"  since  these  had  been  incor- 
parated  in  Bulletin  F  in  1942.  On  the  other 
hand.  Guidelines  formalized  the  application 
of  the  reserve  ratio  test,  a  mechanical  method 
by  which  business  taxpayers  may  establish 
whether  the  asset  lives  they  are  using  for 
tax  purposes  are  consistent  with  their  useful 
lives  as  required  by  Section  167(a)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code.'  The  guideline  lives 
published  were  not  only  simplified  as  com- 
pared with  the  extensive  listings  In  Bulletin 
F,  they  were  also  purposely  set  at  levels  below 
typical,  or  average,  replacement  periods,  as 
Indicated  In  industry  surveys  that  had  been 
completed  for  the  revision,  rather  than  at 
Industrial  averages  as  had  been  the  case  in 
Bulletin  F.  The  reason  for  this  departure  in 
Guidelines  was  the  desire  to  facilitate  the 
adoption  of  faster  replacement  policies  by 
business  taxpayers  in  harmony  with  the 
economic  policy  objective  of  the  time  to  mod- 
ernize United  States  industrial  plant,  which 
was  then  thought  to  be  obsolescent. 

It  was  not  the  Intent  of  Guidelines  to  sim- 
ply shorten  lives  for  tax  purposes  for  all  tax- 
payers. It  was,  rather,  intended  that  tax- 
payers who  had  adopted,  or  wished  to  adopt, 
investment  policies  which  resulted  in  below- 
average  replacement  periods  should  not  be 
penalized  by  the  theretofore  traditional  tax 
audit  procedure  which  placed  the  burden  of 
prcK)f  on  the  taxpayer  for  "Justifying"  de- 
partures from  Bulletin  F  lives.  Thus,  the  new 
published  guidelines  were  "short"  for  the 
bulk  of  business  taxpayers,  but  they  were  ad- 
monished that.  If  they  were  to  use  these  lives, 
or  any  ^ther  which  might  be  shorter  or 
longer,  they  would  have  to  satisfy  the  reserve 
ratio  test.  In  order  to  facilitate  changes  in 
Investment  policy  which  taxpayers  might  be 
induced  to  make  by  the  new  rules,  it  was 
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announced  that  the  reserve  ratio  test  would 
not  be  applied  for  three  years;  and  to  further 
moderate  audit  of  transitional  adjustments 
of  taxpayer  Investment  policy.  In  1965  Reve- 
nue Procedure  65-13  was  published,  supple- 
menting Guidelines  with  a  set  of  rules  which 
enable  taxpayers  to  satisfy  the  reserve  ratio 
test  by  trending  toward  a  conformity  of  tax 
and  actual  Uvea.  Altogether,  present  law  tax 
depreciation  policy  may  be  characterized  as 
a  set  of  rules  under  which  taxpayers  may 
freely  select  from  a  set  of  depreciation  meth- 
ods (straight  line,  double  declining  balance, 
Eum-of-years  digits,  etc.)  allowable  under 
Section  167  of  the  Code  by  which  to  dis- 
tribute the  cost  of  assets  over  their  expected 
useful  lives,  and  they  may  objectively  estab- 
lish the  conformity  of  their  depreciation  de- 
ductions with  their  replacement  policies  by 
pre-established  rules — the  reserve  ratio  test 
and  supplementary  transition  rules. 

Almost  from  the  date  of  publication  of 
Guidelines,  critics  have  advocated  abolition 
of  the  reserve  ratio  test.  One  body  of  criti- 
cism has  centered  on  the  alleged  inability  of 
the  reserve  ratio  test  to  accommodate  likely 
variances  In  growth  rates  of  individual  flrms. 
However,  an  extensive  simulation  study  pub- 
lished by  the  Treasury  Department  in  1968 
rebuts  these  allegations.'  A  more  substantial 
body  of  criticism  is  bsised  upon  the  conten- 
tion that,  In  the  dynamic  world  of  business 
investment,  the  useful  life  of  a  depreciable 
asset  is  not  a  physical  datum.  The  useful  life 
depends  on  the  "wearing-out"  process,  to  be 
sure,  but  also  on  prices  of  replacement  as- 
sets, expected  value  of  output,  capital  costs, 
etc. 

Since  estimates  of  useful  life  made  when 
assets  are  acquired  are  likely  to  be  found 
Inaccurate  because  of  changes  In  the  vari- 
ables noted  above,  it  is  arbitrary  and  con- 
straining on  sound  Investment  behavior  to 
bind  taxpayers  to  a  historically  based  re- 
serve ratio  test.  Since  even  the  reserve  ratio 
test  is  arbitrary  In  this  dynamic  sense,  it 
should  be  abandoned  and  replaced  by  a  sys- 
tem of  "capital  allowance"  deductions  for 
tax  purposes  which  are  available  to  business 
taxpayers  by  "right." 

It  IB  beyond  the  scope  of  this  report  to 
evaluate  this  criticism  and  Its  implications 
for  tax  policy.  However  some  comment  on 
^  the  proposed  solution  is  appropriate  here.  In 
view  of  the  admittedly  great  diversity  of  re- 
placement policies  among  firms  in  the  same 
Industry  and  the  still  greater  diversity  be- 
tween Industries,  an  arbitrary  system  of 
capital  allowances  would  necessarily  result 
In  inequalities  in  the  tax  treatment  of  pri- 
vate Investment.  For  those  taxpayers  whose 
situation  Is  (accidentally)  accommodated 
by  the  prescribed  allowances,  no  tax  benefit 
would  be  derived;  but  for  the  greater  num- 
ber whose  situation  is  not  typical,  tax  bene- 
fits and  penalties  would  result.  Even  If  the 
periods  for  allowable  cost  recovery  were  suf- 
ficiently short  that  the  depreciation  deduc- 
tions of  substantially  all  taxpayers  were  In- 
creased, the  degree  of  benefit  to  individual 
taxpayers  would  nevertheless  vary,  creating 
the  same  Inequalities. 

An  obvious  exp)ectation  under  a  system  of 
arbitrary  capital  allowances  is  that  pressure 
from  those  who  su-e  either  not  benefited,  or 
are  actually  penalized  by  the  existing  allow- 
ance system,  would  be  continually  exerted  on 
the  Congress  and  Treasury  to  "liberalize"  the 
allowances.  (See  the  discussion  below  of  the 
benefit  to  taxpayers  of  shortening  lives  and 
otherwise  increasing  the  present  value  of 
depreciation  deductions  for  an  indication  of 
the  sizable  benefits  from  such  liberaliza- 
tions. ) 

If  the  reserve  ratio  test  were  abandoned 
and  all  taxpayers  permitted  to  use  Guideline 
lives,  some  undeterminable  revenue  loss 
would  doubtlessly  result  as  those  taxpayers 
who  are  now  constrained  from  using  the 
shorter  Guideline  lives  by  the  reserve  ratio 
test  would  adopt  them.  Moreover,  this  loss 
would  be  amplified  in  the  short  run  if  tax- 
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48  percent 


Depreciation  method 


payers  were  permitted  to  group  their  exist-  ers.  Since  the  margin  of  benefit  Is  so  much 
Ing  assets  Into  Guideline  classes  and  apply  greater  for  short  lived  assets  while  being 
to  them  the  higher  depreciation  rates  im-  restricted  to  taxpayers  who,  in  fact,  have 
plied  by  the  Guidelines.  salvage  value  to  Ignore  it  is  reasonable  to 
If  the  reserve  ratio  test  Is  abandoned  and  Infer  that  one  of  the  side-effects  of  such  a 
replaced  by  a  system  of  arbitrary  capital  al-  change  in  the  tax  laws  would  be  to  stimulate 
lowances,  either  by  amendment  of  the  In-  the  growth  of  artificial  asset  ownership  and 
ternal  Revenue  Code  or  by  new  regulations,  trading  patterns  whose  only  function  would 
the  Congress  and  Treasury  Department  be  to  maximize  the  amount  of  tax  deprecia- 
would  be  thrust  into  the  role  of  arbiter  of  In-  tion  deductions, 
dustrial  asset  replacement  policy.  By  Its  de- 
termination of  "the"  useful  life  of  parUcular  '^*^'-^  ^'^^'^  ^^'^^'^'^  ^^  DISREGARDING  ADDITIONAL 
assets,  and  assuming  prescribed  lives  would  SALVAGE  VALUE  EQUAL  TO  10  PERCENT  OF  ORIGINAL 
be    set    Intentionally    low,    the    government         BASIS 

would  be  affecting  investment  incentive.  To  — 

the   extent   the   economic   circumstances   in  *"«'  P'ice  reduction  equivalent,  per  $1,000  ot 

which  taxpayers  find  themselves  dictate  they  original  basis.  H  the  tax  rate  is— 

should    employ    asset    replacement    policies  22  percent 

that  yield  above  average  actual  useful  lives 

within  their  industrial   (guideline)    classlfl- 

caUon,  these  taxpayers  will  be  benefited  by  ,,,,  straight        Sum-of- 

the  use  of  arbitrary  capital  allowances;  but  (years)  line    years  digits 

other  taxpayers  who  have  found  it  economic  

to  employ  rapid  replacement  policies  and  for  5  ..g  gj 

whom   the   arbitrary   allowances   would   not  lo.'.'."[I  uilS 

permit  capital  recovery  within  actual  asset  15111111  11.10 

lifetimes,  would  be  forced  to  pay  higher  ef-  20 8.95 

fecUve  tox  rates.  There  would  appear  to  be  jq gig 

no  economic  principle  by  which  to  justify        '_ 

providing    an    Investment   incentive   to   the 

former  group  and  a  disincentive  to  the  latter.  ^°^  example,  If  salvage  value  were  dlsre- 
Indeed,  this  is  recognized  by  advocates  of  garded,  owners  of  assets  with,  say.  a  normal 
arbitrary  capital  consumption  allowances  useful  life  of  10  years  and  a  zero  salvage 
who  generally  recommend  that  taxpayers  value  at  the  end  of  that  period,  would  find 
who  can  demonstrate  that  their  economic  '*  economically  rewarding  not  to  hold  title 
circumstances  warrant  the  use  of  shorter  tax  *°  ^^^  asset  but,  rather,  to  "lease"  its  use  from 
lives  than  are  prescribed  by  statute  or  regu-  Anns  established  for  the  purpose  and  who 
lation  be  permitted  to  do  so.  But  If  some  ^'ould  arrange  to  "exchange"  the  asset  fre- 
business  taxpayers  are  able  to  JusUfy  par-  Quently  during  the  10  years,  each  time  re- 
ticulated tax  lives,  in  the  interests  of  tax  storing  all  or  aome  of  the  basis.  In  the 
system  neutrality  with  respect  to  private  in-  extreme,  such  purely  tax  avoidance  arrange- 
vestment  decisions,  all  taxpayers  should  do  nients  might  permit  many  capital  assets  to 
so.  effectively  be  expensed.  This  tendency  to  ere 


Straight  Sum-ot- 

line      years  digits 


{20.56 
16.96 
14.30 
12.28 
10.72 
9.47 


$52. 92 
37.21 
27.87 
21.84 
17.73 
14.80 


$59. 25 
46.27 
37.55 
31.35 
26.77 
23.27 


(2)  Disregard  Salvage  Value  in  the  Computa- 
tion of  Allowable  Depreciation 

Under  present  law  taxpayers  are  generally 
limited  to  an  aggregate  of  depreciation  de- 
ductions over  the  estimated  useful  life  of 
assets  no  greater  than  the  difference  between 
cost,  or  other  basis,  and  salvage  value.  How- 
ever, in  order  to  minimize  taxpayer-Revenue 
Agent  conflicts  concerning  reasonable  esti- 
mates of  salvage  value.  Section  167(f)  per- 
mits amounts  of  salvage  value  up  to  10  per- 
cent of  original  basis  to  be  disregarded.  As 
a  step  toward  further  simplification  and  lib- 
eralization of  tax  depreciation,  it  is  occasion- 
ally suggested  that  additional  amoimts  of 
salvage  value  might  be  disregarded  in  com- 
puting allowable  depreciation;  and  as  the 
ultimate  in  simplification,  salvage  value 
might  be  completely  disregarded. 

The  practical  import  of  this  proposal  is 
obviously  to  increase  the  absolute  amount  of 
depreciation  deductions  available  to  the 
owner  of  a  depreciable  asset  and,  thereby,  to 
Increase  the  present  value  of  allowable  tax 
depreciation.  Clearly,  the  value  of  this  bene- 
fit, the  incentive  effect,  will  depend  on 
whether  taxpayers  own  depreciable  assets 
possessing  salvage  value  that  can  be  disre- 
garded, on  their  tax  rates,  on  the  expected 
life  of  the  assets  in  question,  and  on  the 
depreciation  method  which  they  may  use. 
Illustrative  calculations  of  the  benefit  from 
disregarding  an  additional  amount  of  sal- 
vage value  equal  to  10  percent  of  the  original 
basis  are  shown  in  Table  2.  The  benefits 
are  expressed  as  asset  price  reduction  equiva- 
lents (See  Part  I),  and  are  shown  for  tax- 
payers subject  to  22  and  48  percent  tax 
rates,  using  either  straight  line  or  SOYD 
depreciation  methods,  and  for  asset  lives 
from  5  to  30  years.  Inherently,  this  proposal 
provides  greater  tax  benefits  the  shorter  the 
asset  life  and  the  more  accelerated  the  tax 
depreciation  formula,  and  in  common  with 
all  proposals  to  provide  tax  incentives  via 
tax  depreciation  poUcy.  it  provides  greater 
benefits  to  high-tax-rate  asset  owners  (I.e., 
larger  businesses)  than  to  low-tax-rate  own- 


ate  artificial  leasing  and  asset  exchange  ar- 
rangements always  occurs  when  significant 
amounts  of  salvage  value  (in  the  hands  of 
the  asset  owner)  are  Ignored.* 

Due  to  uncertainty  about  the  extent  of  dis- 
regardable  salvage  and  its  distribution  among 
business  taxpayers,  no  revenue  estimates 
could  be  prepared  to  Indicate  the  tax  loss 
which  might  be  associated  with  such  pro- 
posals. 

B.  Quantifiable  proposals  to  liberalize  tax 
depreciation 
A  number  of  proposals  to  liberalize  tax 
depreciation  policy  may  be  conveniently 
grouped  imder  the  head  of  "accelerating" 
tax  depreciation.  By  the  methods  described 
In  Part  I  above,  these  proposals  lend  them- 
selves to  quantification,  both  as  to  their 
quality  as  investment  Incentives  and  as  to 
the  probable  revenue  losses  which  would  be 
experienced  in  the  event  they  were  adopted. 
They  are  reviewed  in  this  section  in  descend- 
ing order  of  their  stimulative  effect, 
quantified  as:  (1)  asset  price  reduction 
equivalents;  (2)  effective  tax  rates  Implied; 
and  (3)  rate  of  return.  In  all  cases,  the 
standard  of  reference  Is  to  the  current  sit- 
uation of  business  taxpayers  assumed  to  be 
using  DDB  methods,  able  to  satisfy  the  re- 
serve ratio  test  and  following  the  half-year 
convention  (see  below  for  explanation).  It 
is  also  assumed  that  a  12  percent  after-tax 
rate  of  return  is  representative  of  the  cur- 
rent situation;  thus  12  percent  is  the  dis- 
count rate  which  has  been  employed  to  cal- 
culate the  differential  incentive  effects  of 
the  proposals.'  And  finally,  all  calculations 
are  based  on  the  assumption  that  no  more 
than  depreciable  basis  (original  basis  less 
salvage)  is  depreciated." 

( 1 )  Provide  an  Initial  40  Percent  Allowance 
A  method  for  accelerating  tax  depreciation 
is  the  provision  of  an  arbitrary  allowance, 
usually  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the 
original  basis  of  the  asset,  in  the  first  year  of 
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aaset  ownership.  Since  this  method  merely 
moves  a  portion  of  the  aggregate  allowable 
deprecialdon  forward  In  time.  It  obviously 
results  In  acceleration  in  a  manner  easily 
controlled  by  the  size  of  the  Initial  allow- 
ance. The  use  of  an  Initial  allovTance.  some- 
times called  partial  expensing,  may  be  found 
In  the  tax  laws  of  some  foreign  countries 
and  in  the  financial  accounting  practices  of 
domestic  corporations.  Here  we  consider  the 
effect  of  a  40  percent  Initial  allowance,  but 
the  measures  presented  may  easily  be  adapted 
to  smaller  allowances  by  a  proportionality 
factor. 

Due  to  the  fundamental  characteristic  of 
an  Initial  allowance  that  a  fixed  proportion 
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of  the  depreciation  occurs  in  the  InltlEd  year, 
its  economic  effectiveness  Increases  with  the 
expected  life  of  the  asset  for  which  it  is 
allowed."  This  is  shown  in  Tables  3,  4.  and 
5 :  Table  3  shows  that,  as  compared  with  the 
situation  of  taxpayers  under  present  law, 
provision  of  a  40  percent  initial  allowance  is 
the  equivalent  of  an  8.4  percent  asset  price 
reduction  to  48  percent  taxpayers  owning  10 
year  assets  but  a  15.1  percent  price  reduction 
to  owners  of  50  years  assets;  and  for  22  per- 
cent taxpayers,  the  corresponding  asset  price 
reduction  equivalents  are  3.1  and  6.5  percent. 
Similarly,  in  Table  4  It  may  be  seen  that  the 
effective  tax  rate  of  nominal  48  percent  tax- 
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payers  would  be  reduced  to  37i>  percent  In 
the  case  of  10  year  assets  by  a  40  percent 
initial  allowance,  and  to  36.8  percent  in  the 
case  of  60  year  assets;  the  corresponding  ef- 
fective tax  rates  for  nominal  22  percent  tax- 
payers woxUd  be  15.7  and  15.1  percent.  Or, 
put  a  third  way.  Table  5  shows  that  a  48 
percent  taxpayer  would  have  his  12  percent 
rate  of  return  on  10  year  assets  raised  to 
14.3  percent  by  a  40  percent  Initial  allow- 
ance, whereas  the  rate  of  return  on  60  year 
assets  would  be  Increased  to  14.6  percent; 
and  as  with  the  previous  measures,  the  22 
percent  taxpayer's  rate  of  rettim  shows  leas 
beneficial  effects,  rising  from  12  percent  to 
18.0  and  13.1  percent  of  10  and  50  year  assets, 
respectively. 


TABLE 3.-ASSET  PRICE  REDUCTION  EQUIVALENTS  OF  SELECTED  TAX  DEPRECIATION  POLICY  CHANGES.  BY  LENGTH  OF  USEFUL  LIFE.  FOR  TAX  RATES  OF  22  AND  48  PERCENT 


Asset  price  reduction  equivalents,  it  the  tax  rate  is- 


21  percent 


48  peitent 
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life, 

in 

years 


Tax  depreciation  policy  options 


Asset  price  reduction  equivalents,  if  the  tax  rite  is— 
22  percent  48  percent 


Full-  300 

year  percent 

;  conven-  declining 
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40 

40 

percent 

percent 

shorter 

initial 

lives 

allowance 

Full- 
year 
conven- 
tion 


300 

percent 

declining 

balance 


40  40 

percent      percent 

shorter  initial  al- 

lives    lowance 


Present 

useful 

life, 

in 

years 


Tax  depreciation  policy  options 


Full-  300 

year  percent 

conven-  declining 

tion  balance 


40 

percent 

shorter 

lives 


40 

Full- 

percent 

year 

initial 

conven- 

allowance 

tion 

300 

percent 

declining 

balance 


40  40 

percent  percent 

shorter  initial  al- 

lives  lowance 


.»'.J*'?''""...™w5*'°"  *''"''"'*""*'*  "'"'P"'^''  '"'  ""^  assumptions  that  taxpayers  presently  use  double-declining  balance  methods  for  tax  depreciation,  thai  actual  lives  are  sufficiently  close 
to  tax  lives,  that  the  reserve  ratio  test  would  be  satisfied,  and  that  the  discount  rate  is  12  percent. 

TABLE  4.-EFFECTIVE  TAX  RATE  EQUIVALENTS  OF  SELECTED  TAX  DEPRECIATION  POLICY  CHANGES,  BY  LENTGH  OF  USEFUL  LIFE,  FOR  TAX  RATES  OF  22  AND  48  PERCENT  ' 


Tax  depreciation  policy  options: 


Effective  tax  rate  equivalents,  if  present  tax  rate  ts— 


48  pencant 


22  percent 


Present  useful 
life,  in  years 


Full 
year 

conven- 
tion 


300 
percent 

declin- 
ing bal- 
ance 


40 
percent 
shorter 

lives 


40 
percent 
initial 
allow- 
ance 


Full 
year 
conven- 
tion 


300 
percent 
declin- 
ing bal- 
ance 


40 

percent 

shorter 

lives 


40 
percent 
initial 
allow- 
ance 


Tax  depreciation  policy  options: 


Effective  tax  rate  equivalents,  it  present  tax  rate  is — 


22  percent 


48  percent 


3 15.8  16.7  16.7 

< 17.5  17.2  13.9 

5 18.3  17.5  16.1 

6 19.0  17.7  17.2 

7 19.4  17.9  15.7 

8 19.7  18.0  16.8 

9 20.0  18  1  15.7 

10 20.2  18.2  16.5 

11 20.4  18.3  17.2 

12 20.5  18.4  16.5 

13 20.6  18.5  17.1 

14 207  18.6  16.4 

15 20.8  18.6  17.0 

16 — .  20.9  18.7  17.5 

17 21.0  18.8  17.0 

18 21.0  18.8  17.5 

19 21.1  18.9  17.1 

20 21.1  18,9  17.5 

21 21.2  19.0  17.9 

22 21.2  19.0  17.5 

23 21.3  19.1  17.9 

24 21.3  19.1  17.6 

25 21.3  19.2  17.9 

26 21.3  19.2  18.2 


17.4 
16.9 
16.5 
16.3 
16.1 
15.9 
15.8 
15.7 
15.7 
15.6 
15.5 
15.5 
16.5 
16.4 
15.4 
15.4 


38.0 
40.9 
42.3 
43.4 
44.0 
44.6 
45.0 
45.3 
45.6 
46.8 
46.0 
46.1 
46.3 
46.4 
46.5 
45.6 
46.5 
46.7 
46.8 
46.9 
46.9 
47.0 
47.0 
47.0 


39.6 
40.5 
41.0 
41.3 
41.6 
41.8 
42.0 
42.2 
42.3 
42.5 
42.6 
iZ.1 
42.8 
42.9 
43.0 
43.1 
43.2 
43.3 
43.4 
43.5 
43.6 
43.7 
43.7 
43.8 


39.6 
34.6 
38.5 
40.6 
37.9 
39.7 
37.8 
39.3 
40.5 
39.2 
40.2 
39.2 
40.2 
41.0 
40.2 
40.9 
40.3 
41.0 
41.6 
41.0 
41.6 
41.1 
41.7 
42.1 


40.9 

39.9 

39.3 

38.8 

38.5 

38.3 

38.1 

37.9 

37.8 

37.7 

37.6 

37.5 

37.4 

37.4 

37.3 

37.3 

37.2 

37.2 

37.2 

37.1 

37.1 

37.1 

37.0 

37.0 


Present  useful 
lite,  in  years 


Full 
year 
conven- 
tion 


300 
percent 
declin- 
ing bal- 
ance 


40 

percent 

shorter 

lives 


40 
percent 

initial 
allow- 
ance 


Full 
year 
conven- 
tion 


300 

percent 
declin- 
ing bal- 
ance 


40 

percent 

shorter 

lives 


40 
percent 
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allow- 
ance 


27. 


21.4 


19.3 


28 21.4         19,3 

29 21.i.-^ IT4 


30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 

V. 

38. 

39. 

40. 

41. 

42- 

43. 

44. 

45. 

45. 

47, 

48. 

49 

50 


-TTA 


21 

21.5 
21.5 
21.5 
21.5 
21.5 
21.6 
21.5 
21.6 
21.6 
21.6 
21.6 
21.6 
21.6 
21.6 
21.6 
21.7 
21.7 
21.7 
23.7 


19. 

19. 

19. 

19. 

19. 

19. 

19. 

19.7 

19.7 

19.7 

19  8 
19.8 
19.6 
19.9 
19.9 
19.9 
20.0 
20.0 
20.0 
20.0 

20  1 


18.0 
18.2 
18.0 
18.3 
18.5 
18.3 
18.6 
18.4 
18.6 
18.8 
18.7 
18.8 
18.7 
18.9 
19.0 
18.9 
19.1 
19.0 
19.1 
19.3 
19.2 
19.3 
19.2 
19.3 


15.2 
15.2 
15.2 
16.2 
15.2 
16.2 
15.2 
15.2 
15.1 
15.1 
15.1 
15.1 
15.1 
15.1 
15.1 
15.1 
15.1 
15.1 
15.1 
15.1 
15.1 
15.1 
15.1 
15.1 


47.1 

47.1 
47.1 
47.2 
47.2 
47.2 
47.3 
47.3 
47.3 
47.3 
47.3 
47.9 
47.4 
47.4 
47.4 
47.4 
47.4 
47.5 
47.5 
47.5 
47.5 
47.5 
47.5 
47.5 


43.9 

44.0 
44.0 
44.1 
44.2 
44. 


44. 

44. 

44. 

44. 

44. 

44.6 

44.6 

44.7 

44.7 

41  8 

44  8 

44.3 

44.9 

44.9 

45.0 

45.0 

45.1 

45.1 


41.8 
42.2 
41.9 
42.3 
42.7 
42.4 
42.7 
42.5 
42.8 
43.1 
42.9 
43.2 
43.0 
43.2 
43.5 
43.3 
43.6 
43.4 
43.6 

{3H 
43.9 
43.8 

44.0 


37.0 

37.0 
37.0 
36.9 
36.9 
36.9 
36  9 
36.9 
36.9 
36  9 
36.8 
36.8 
36.8 
36.8 
36.8 
38.8 
36.8 
36.8 
36.3 
36.8 
36.8 
36.8 
36.3 
36.8 


1  The  effective  tax  rate  equivalents  are  computed  on  the  assumptions  that  taxpayers  presently  use  double  declining  balance  methods  for  tax  depreciation,  that  actual  lives  are  sufficiently  close  to 
tax  lives  that  the  reserve  ratio  test  wculd  be  satisfied,  and  that  the  discount  rate  is  12  percent. 
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TABLE  5.-AFTER  TAX  RATE  OF  RETURN  EQUIVALENTS  OF  SELECTED  TAX  DEPRECIATION  POLICY  CHANGES,  BY  LENGTH  OF  USEFUL  LIFE,  FOR  TAX  RATES  OF  22  AND  48  PERCENT  i 


Tax  depreciation  policy  options: 

Tax  depreciation  policy  options: 

After  tax  rate  of  return  equivalent,  if  tfie  tax  rate  is  - 

After  t. 

X  rate  of  return  equ 
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22  percent 
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shorter 
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tion 

ance 
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ance 

tion 

ance 

lives 

ance 

life,  in  years 

tion 

ance 

lives 

ance 

tion 

ance 

lives 

ance 

3 

13.0 

12.8 

12.8 

12.7 

14.3 

13.9 

13.9 

13.6 

27 

12.1 

12.4 

12.6 

13.0 

12.2 

12.9 

13.4 

14.5 

4 

12.7 

12.7 

13.2 

12.8 

13.6 

13.7 

15.1 

13.9 

28 

12.1 

12.4 

12.6 

13.0 

12.2 

12.9 

13.3 

14.5 

5 

12  6 

12.7 

12.9 

12.8 

13.3 

13.6 

14.2 

14.0 

29. 

12.1 

12.4 

12.6 

13.0 

12.2 

12.9 

13.4 

14.5 

6 

12.5 

12.7 

12.7 

12.9 

13.1 

13.5 

13.7 

14.1 

30 

12.1 

12.4 

12.6 

13.0 

12.2 

12.9 

13.3 

14.6 

7 

12  4 

12.6 

13.0 

12.9 

12.9 

13.5 

14.3 

14.2 

31 

12.1 

12.4 

12.5 

13.1 

12.2 

12.9 

13.2 

14.6 

g 

12  3 

12.6 

12.8 

12.9 

12.8 

13.4 

13.9 

14.2 

32 

12.1 

12.4 

12.6 

13.1 

12.2 

12.9 

13.3 

14.6 

9 

12.3 

12.6 

13.0 

13.0 

12.7 

13.4 

14.4 

14.3 

33 — . 

12.1 

12.4 

12.5 

13.1 

12.2 

12.9 

13.2 

14.5 

10 

12  3 

12.6 

12.8 

13.0 

12.6 

13.3 

14.0 

14.3 

34 

12.1 

12.4 

12.6 

13.1 

12.2 

12.8 

13,3 

14.6 

11 

12.3 

12.6 

12.7 

13.0 

12.6 

13.3 

13.7 

14.4 

35 

12.1 

12.4 

12.5 

13.1 

12.2 

12.8 

13.2 

14.6 

12 

12  2 

12.6 

12.9 

13.0 

12.5 

13.3 

14.0 

14.4 

36 

12.1 

12.4 

12.5 

13.1 

12.2 

12.8 

13.1 

14. 6 

13 

12.2 

12.5 

12.8 

13.0 

12.5 

13.2 

13.8 

14.4 

37 

12.1 

12.4 

12.5 

13.1 

12.2 

12.8 

13.2 

14.6 

14 

12.2 

12.5 

12.9 

13.0 

12.4 

13.2 

14.0 

14.4 

38 

12.1 

12.4 

12.5 

13.1 

12.1 

12.8 

13.1 

14.6 

15 

12  2 

12.5 

12.8 

13.0 

12.4 

13.2 

13.8 

14.4 

39 

12.1 

12.3 

12.5 

13.1 

12.1 

12.8 

13.2 

14.6 

16 

12.2 

12.5 

12.7 

13.0 

12.4 

13.2 

13.6 

14.5 

40 

12.1 

12.3 

12.5 

13.1 

12.1 

12.8 

13.1 

14.6 

17 

12.2 

12.5 

12.8 

13.0 

12.4 

13.1 

13.8 

14.5 

41 

12.1 

12.3 

12.5 

13.1 

12.1 

12.8 

13.0 

14.6 

18 

12.1 

12.5 

12.7 

13.0 

12.3 

13.1 

13.6 

14.5 

42 

12.1 

12.3 

12.5 

13.1 

12.1 

12.7 

13.1 

14.6 

19 

12  1 

12  5 

12.8 

13.0 

12.3 

13.1 

13.8 

14.5 

43 

12.1 

12.3 

12.4 

13.1 

12.1 

12.7 

13.0 

14.6 

20 

21.1 

12.5 

12.7 

13.0 

12.3 

13.1 

13.6 

14.5 

44 

12.1 

12.3 

12.5 

13.1 

12.1 

12.7 

13.1 

14.6 

21 

12.1 

12.5 

12.6 

13.0 

12.3 

13.1 

13.5 

14.5 

45 

12.1 

12.3 

12.4 

13.1 

12.1 

12.7 

13.0 

14.6 

22 

12.1 

12.5 

12.7 

13.0 

12.3 

13.0 

13.6 

14.5 

46 

12.1 

12.3 

12.4 

13.1 

12.1 

12.7 

13.0 

14.6 

23 

12  1 

12.4 

12.6 

13.0 

12.3 

13.0 

13.5 

14.5 

47 

12.1 

12.3 

12.4 

13.1 

12.1 

12.7 

13.0 

14.6 

24 

12.1 

12.4 

12.7 

13.0 

12.2 

13.0 

13.6 

14.5 

48 

12.1 

12.3 

12.4 

13.1 

12.1 

12.7 

12.9 

14.6 

25 

12  1 

12.4 

12.6 

13.0 

12.2 

13.0 

13.5 

14.5 

49 

12.1 

12.3 

12.4 

13.1 

12.1 

12.7 

13.0 

14.6 

26...     

12.1 

12.4 

12.6 

13.0 

12.2 

13.0 

13.4 

14.5 

50... 

12.1 

12.3 

12.4 

13.1 

12.1 

12.7 

12.9 

14.6 

1  The  after  tax  rate  of  return  equivalents  are  computed  on  the  assumptions  that  taxpayers     ficiently  close  to  tax  lives,  that  the  reserve  ratio  test  would  be  satisfied,  and  that  the  discount  rate 
presently  use  double  declining  balance  methods  for  tax  depreciation,  that  actual  lives  are  suf-     is  12  percent 


(2)  Shorten  Useful  (Tax)  Lives  by  40  Percent 
In  the  discussion  of  the  reserve  ratio  test 

atjove,  It  was  noted  that  a  primary  motive  of 
proponents  of  its  abandonment  Is  to  achieve 
acceleration  of  tax  depreciation.  If  the  re- 
serve ratio  were  abandoned  and  if  guide- 
line lives  were  shortened  by  40  percent,  the 
same  approximate  ratio  by  which  Bulletin  F 
lives  were  lowered  In  the  Guideline  listings 
published  In  1962,  the  benefits  to  business 
taxpayers  resulting  from  the  change  are  also 
shown  In  Tables  3-5.'-  In  this  Instance  the 
effectiveness  of  the  policy  change  again  varies 
with  expected  life  of  the  asset,  but  due  to  the 
Interaction  between  the  depreciation  rate  and 
discount  rate,  the  value  of  the  benefit  peaks 
for  assets  with  approximately  20  year  ex- 
pected lives."  On  the  whole,  shortening  lives 
still  awards  the  greater  Incentives  to  assets 
with  exnected  lives  greater  than  10  years 
than  to  those  with  shorter  expected  lives. 

(3)  Declining  Balance  Depreciation  Rates 
Greater  than  Double  the  Straight  Line 
Bate 

Just  as  Introduction  of  double  declining 
balance  depreciation  methods  In  1954  ac- 
celerated the  taking  of  depreciation  deduc- 
tions, so  would  an  Increase  In  the  declining 
balance  rate  above  twice  the  straight  line 
rate  further  sw:celerate  depreciation  and 
thereby  Increase  the  present  value  of  tax 
depreciation  deductions.  Although  In  princi- 
ple any  allowable  declining  balance  rate  less 
than  unity "  but  greater  than  twice  the 
straight  line  rate  would  produce  accelera- 
tion, we  here  examine  only  the  effects  of 
"triple  declining  balance"  rates.  I.e.,  rates 
three  times  the  straight  line  rate  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  undepreciated  balance.  Measures 
of  the  effectiveness  of  accelerating  deprecia- 
tion by  triple  declining  balance  tax  depreci- 
ation (With  tax  lives  assumed  equal  to  ex- 
pected lives)  are  also  presented  In  Tables  3-5. 
As  In  the  Instance  of  arbitrarily  shortened 
lives,  due  to  the  Interaction  between  the  de- 
preciation rate  and  the  discount  rate,  the 
value  of  acceleration  provided  by  this  policy 
also  peaks  for  20  year  assets. 

However,  while  the  incentive  effect  yielded 
by  triple  declining  balance  depreciation  to 
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a  48  percent  taxpayer  owning  a  20  year  as- 
set Is  the  equivalent  of  a  price  reduction  of 
5.7  percent  (Table  3),  or  a  reduction  in  his 
effective  tax  rate  to  41  percent  (Table  4),  or 
an  increase  in  his  rate  of  return  from  12  to 
13.6  percent  (Table  5),  the  corresponding 
incentive  effects  are  nearly  40  percent 
greater  with  a  shoi^enLng  of  lives.  On  the 
whole,  a  40  percent  shortening  of  lives  pro- 
duces a  much  larger  benefit  to  business  tax- 
payers than  does  triple  declining  balance, 
but  both  policies  are  less  powerful  Invest- 
ment Incentives  than  is  the  40  percent  Ini- 
tial allowance. 

(4)  Permit  Full  Year's  Depreciation  Deduc- 
tion In  Year  of  Acquisition 
Since  most  business  taxpayers  possess  nu- 
merous depreciable  assets,  the  stock  of  which 
is  continuously  being  replaced  or  added  to, 
taxpayers  either  must  keep  detailed  property 
records  In  order  to  establish  the  period  of 
time  during  a  tax  year  they  have  owned 
depreciable  assets  in  order  to  determine  al- 
lowable depreciation,  or  they  must  consist- 
ently follow  the  simple  convention  that  all 
assets  acquired  during  a  year  were  acquired 
at  mid-year.  This  convention,  called  the 
"half-year"  convention,  assumes  that  as- 
sets are  acquired  at  a  uniform  rate  during 
the  year  and  have  been  held  for  half  a  year, 
on  the  average.  One  way,  then,  to  accelerate 
the  taking  of  depreciation  deductions  by 
business  taxpayers  Is  to  replace  the  half-year 
with  a  full-year  convention.  This  would 
move  up  depreciation  deductions  a  full  six 
months  and  correspondingly  Increase  their 
present  value.  Naturally,  as  compared  with 
the  options  previously  discussed,  this  yields 
a  weak  Investment  Incentive.  Moreover,  as 
may  be  seen  In  Tables  3-5,  the  inherent 
characteristic  of  this  policy  change  causes  it 
to  provide  an  Incentive  which  varies  in- 
versely with  asset  life:  moving  up  a  50  year 
stream  of  deductions  six  months  can  have 
relatively  little  effect  compared  with  moving 
up  a  five  year  stream  the  same  six  months. 
This  is  easily  seen  in  Tables  3-5:  For  a  48 
percent  taxpayer  with  a  five-year  asset,  per- 
mitting a  full-year  convention  Is  equivalent 
to  a  3.5  percent  asset  price  reduction,  or  a 
reduction  In  effective  tax  rate  to  42.3  per- 
cent, or  an  increase  In  rate  of  return  from 
12  to  13.3  percent;  the  corresponding  eqtilv- 


alents  for  a  50  year  asset  are  an  0.8  percent 
asset  price  reduction,  an  effective  tax  rate 
of  47.5  percent,  and  a  rate  of  return  of  12.1 
percent. 

( 5 )  Summary 
As  might  be  expected,  depreciation  liberali- 
zation provides  a  highly  variable  set  of  In- 
centlv€rs.  With  the  exception  of  substitution 
of  the  full-year  for  half-year  convention,  all 
conventional  "accelerating"  policies  tend  to 
favor  longer-lived  as  compared  with  shorter- 
lived  assets.  Thus,  while  depreciation  libera- 
lization constitutes  a  controllable  Invest- 
ment Incentive,  it  necessarily  Induces  dis- 
tortions of  the  pattern  of  private  Investment. 
Ironically,  the  distortions  are  most  severe 
precisely  in  those  Instances  when  invest- 
ment Incentives  may  be  expected  to  be  effec- 
tive, that  is,  in  those  industries  which  are 
capital  intensive  but  which  differ  among 
each  other  in  the  expected  useful  lives  of 
the  assets  they  employ.  Finally,  Investment 
Incentives  provided  through  tax  depreciation 
poycy  necessarily  favor  large  relatively  to 
small  businesses  since  so  much  of  the  value 
of  the  incentive  is  dependent  on  tax  deferral 
and.  hence,  on  the  nominal  tax  rate. 

PART    rtl.  REVENUE    ESTIMATES 

In  much  the  same  way  that  evaluation  of 
the  incentive  effects  of  depreciation  tax  p)ol- 
Icles  Is  complicated  by  a  need  to  compare 
different  time  patterns  of  depreciation  de- 
ductions, so  are  estimates  of  the  revenue 
losses  that  might  result.  When  a  depreciation 
policy  is  liberalized,  even  if  the  new  policy 
is  limited  to  newly  acquired  assets,  revenue 
losses  mount  rapidly,  for  the  assets  acquired 
each  year  Include,  largely,  replacements  of 
assets  which  had  been  subject  to  the  old 
policy.  As  a  consequence,  the  rapid  growth  of 
assets  eligible  for  the  liberalized  depreciation 
generates  a  large  volume  of  deductions  and 
revenue  losses.  As  the  stock  of  depreciable 
assets  eligible  for  the  liberalized  deprecia- 
tion grow  through  an  average  replacement 
cycle,  the  bulge  of  depreciation  deductions 
moderates  and.  In  the  absence  of  suflBclently 
large  net  growth  In  the  stock  Itself,  will 
actually  turn  down.  But,  If  there  Is  a  normal 
underlying  growth  trend,  revenue  losses  con- 
tinue to  mount,  for  the  growth  In  newly 
acquired  assets  ensures  that  depreciation 
deductions   attributable   to   "young"    assets 
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will  outweigh  those  contributed  by  "old" 
assets.  Thus,  estimates  of  the  change  In 
future  levels  of  deductions  may  be  derived 
only  from  projections  of  annual  Investments 
and  by  calculating  the  effect  of  depreciation 
policy  changes  on  depreciation  deductions 
attributable  to  these  Investments. 

In  order  to  systematize  the  revenue  esti- 
mation process  and  to  provide  detail  which 
might  assist  in  the  evaluation  of  Investment- 
Incentive  benefits  corresponding  to  the  esti- 
mates of  revenue  loss,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment has  developed  a  computer  model  for 
the  purpose.  The  basic  inputs  to  this  model 
axe:  (1)  a  set  of  estimated  1971  gross  in- 
vestment expenditures,  in  62  different  asset- 
industry  categories,  which  are  listed  In  Ap- 
pendix A  and  (2 )  a  set  of  correspwnding  use- 
ful lives,  also  shown  in  Appendix  A.  The 
investment  expenditures  are  consistent  with 
projections  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visors when  estimated  expenditures  for  own- 
er-occupied dwellings  are  eliminated  from 
their  estimates.  Altogether,  the  basic  Invest- 
ment input  to  the  model  estimates  a  gross 
expenditure  on  tax  depreciable  assets  of  $126 
billion  In  1971,  60  piercent  of  which  is  esti- 
mated as  expenditures  on  machinery  and 
equipment,  40  percent  on  structtires.  (See 
Table  6.)  And  since  depreciable  basis  will 
grow  correspKjndlng  to  some  growth  rate, 
the  computer  model  applies  a  uniform  growth 
rate  of  5  percent  to  the  1971  figures  to  derive 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

annual  gross  investment  In  depreciable  assets 
beyond  1971.'= 

In  computing  the  revenue  losses  which 
win  be  generated  by  this  fixed  composition 
of  future  outlays,  the  computer  model  em- 
ployed this  logic: 

(1)  Each  depreciation  pwlicy  change  pro- 
p>osal  was  oomp>ared  with  the  present  law 
situation  In  eacli  of  the  62  asset  categories 
to  determine  the  annual  differences  In  de- 
preciation deductions  which  would  result 
from  the  change.  In  computing  this  change, 
recognition  was  given  to  the  fact  that,  for  a 
number  of  reasons,  not  all  assets  in  all  cate- 
gories are  depreciated  by  the  most  acceler- 
ated methods  allowed  under  present  law  (see 
Appendix  A) . 

(2)  The  extra  depreciation  deductions  thus 
computed  were  summed  and  converted  into 
estimated  revenue  losses  by  applying  an  av- 
erage tax  rate  of  45  percent.  This  tax  rate 
has  proved  reliable  in  previous  business  in- 
come tax  revenue  estimations  and  appears  to 
successfully  reflect  the  com.posltlon  of  cor- 
porate and  unincorporated  businesses  as  well 
as  the  proportion  of  business  Income  not  sub- 
ject to  tax  because  of  carry-forward  of  oper- 
ating losses  by  enterprises. 

The  estimates  of  tax  revenue  loss  associated 
with  a  variety  of  tax  depreciation  policy 
changes  produced  by  the  computer  model  are 
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shown  In  Table  7  for  specified  years,  1971  to 
1990;  the  full  listing  of  estimates  by  year. 
1971  to  1995  may  be  found  in  Appendix  B. 
For  convenience  In  appraising  the  magni- 
tudes of  revenue  loss  estimates,  the  first  row 
of  Table  7  presents  a  set  of  present  law  busi- 
ness income  tax  revenue  estimates;  this  ref- 
erence estimate  includes  taxes  attributable 
to  both  unincorporated  enterprises  and  cor- 
porations and  Is  based  upon  assumptions 
which  are  consistent  with  those  underlying 
the  revenue  loss  estimates  The  sections  im- 
mediately following  review  the  revenue  esti- 
mates, and  this  part  is  concluded  with  a 
brief  discussion  of  the  relevance  of  induced 
economic  growth  In  an  evaluation  of  these 
revenue  estimates. 

A.  Initial  allowances 
In  Part  11  the  investment  incentive  effec- 
tiveness of  a  40  percent  Initial  allowance  was 
noted  as  exceeding  that  of  the  other  depre- 
ciation liberalization  policies  examined.  Re- 
flecting this,  the  estimated  revenue  losses 
shown  in  Table  7  &ie  also  largest  of  the 
options  examined.  Because  initial  allowances 
immediately  increase  taxpayers'  depreciation 
deductions  (and  subsequently  lower  them), 
the  first  year  effect  Is  considerable,  an  esti- 
mated $21  billion,  which  is  nearly  44  percent 
of  the  reference  business  income  tax  level  in 
1971. 


TABLE  6.-ESTIIVIATED  1971  GROSS  INVESTMENT  EXPENDITURES 
[Dollar  amounts  in  billions] 


Total 


Equipment 


Structures 


Industry: 

All  industries. 

Percent 

Nonfarm: 

Manufacturing 

Percent 

Nonmanufacturing. 

Percent 

Farm _ 

Percent 


Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

}126 

100 

J76 

100 

J50 

100 

(100) 

(60) 

(40) 

26 

21 

19 

25 

7 

14 

,r> 

74 

5S"> 

66 

r 

86 

yoo) 

6 

«) 

9 

J46) 

2 

(100) 

w 

(10 

Note.— Individual  entries  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 
Source:  See  app.  A. 

TABLE  7.-ESTIMATED  REVENUE  LOSSES  ASSOCIATED   WITH  SPECIFIED  CHANGES   IN  TAX   DEPRECIATION    POLICY,  BY   INDUSTRY  CATEGORY  AND  CLASS  OF  DEPRECIABLE  ASSETS; 

SELECTED  CALENDAR  YEARS  1971  TO  1990 


Item 


Estimated  revenues  (billions  of  dollars) 

1975       1980       1985         1990 


1975 


Total  business  income  taxes,  reference  estimate '. . .  48 
REVENUE  LOSSES 

Total,  all  industries: 

40  percent  initial  allowance. 21.  0 

20  percent  initial  allowance 10.  5 

40  percent  shorter  lives 2. 3 

20  percent  shorter  lives 9 

300  percent  declining  balance 1. 7 

Full  year  convention.. 4. 1 

7  percent  investment  credit* 5.6 

Equipment: 

40  percent  initial  allowance 12.2 

20  percent  initial  allowance 6.1 

40  percent  shorter  lives 1.9 

20  percent  shorter  lives... _. .8 

300  percent  declining  balance 1.3 

Full  year  convention 3.6 

7  percent  investment  credit' 3.4 

Structures: 

40  percent  initial  allowance 8. 8 

20  percent  initial  allowance 4. 4 

40  percent  shorter  lives 4 

20  percent  shorter  lives. .  1 

300  percent  declining  balance .4 

Full  year  convention .5 

7  percent  investment  credit' 2.3 

Total,  nonfarm,  nonmanufacturing: 

40  percent  initial  allowance 15.  5 

20  percent  initial  allowance 7.  8 

40  percent  shorter  lives 1.6 

20  percent  shorter  lives 6 

300  percent  declining  balance 1. 1 

Full  year  convention 3.0 

7  percent  investment  credit' 4.2 
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58 


74 


95 


121 


15.9 

14.1 

15.3 

18.2 

7.9 

7.0 

7.7 

9.1 

11,2 

10.9 

12.6 

16.4 

4.7 

5.3 

5.4 

7.2 

6.0 

6.3 

7.3 

8.6 

2.6 

2.2 

2.1 

2.7 

6.9 

8.8 

11.2 

14.3 

6.8 

4.3 

4.4 

5.6 

3.4 

2.2 

2.2 

2.8 

8.4 

5.3 

4.2 

5.1 

3.7 

3.1 

2.1 

2.4 

.3.4 

2.0 

1.8 

2.2 

2  1 

1.5 

1.4 

1.8 

4.1 

5.3 

6.7 

8.6 

9.1 

9.8 

10.9 

12.6 

4  5 

4.9 

5.5 

6.3 

2  8 

5.7 

8.4 

11.2 

1.1 

2.3 

3.4 

4.8 

2.6 

4.4 

5.5 

6.4 

.6 

.6 

.7 

.9 

2.7 

3.5 

4.5 

5.7 

12  0 

10.9 

12.0 

14.1 

6  0 

5.5 

6.0 

7.0 

8  0 

8.1 

9.8 

12.5 

3.3 

3.7 

4.2 

5.6 

4.1 

4.6 

5.4 

6.4 

1.9 

1.5 

1.6 

2.0 

5.1 

6.5 

8.3 

10.6 

Estimated  revenues  (billions  of  dollars) 


Item 


19751       1975       1980       iggj 


1990 


Equipment: 

40  percent  initial  allowance 8.0  4.3  2.7  2.9  3  6 

20  percent  initial  allowance 4.0  2.2  1.3  1.4  1.8 

40  percent  shorter  lives 1.3  5.5  3.4  2.7  3  2 

20  percent  shorter  lives 5  2.3  1.8  1.3  1.5 

300  percent  declining  balance 8  2.0  1.1  1.0  1.3 

Full  year  convention 2.5  1.4  .9  1.0  1.2 

7  percent  investment  credit' 2.3  2.7  3.5  4.5  5.7 

Structures: 

40  percent  initial  allowance 7.5  7.7  8.2  9.1  10.5 

20  percent  initial  allowance 3.7  3.8  4.1  4.6  5.3 

40  percent  shorter  lives 3  2.5  4.9  7.1  9.3 

20  percent  shorter  lives 1  .9  2.0  2.9  4.0 

300  percent  declining  balance 3  2.1  3.6  4.4  5.1 

Full  year  convention .5  .5  .5  .6  .8 

7  percent  investment  credit' 1,9  2.3  3.0  3.8  4.8 

Total,  Manufacturing: 

40  percent  initial  allowance 4.3  3.0  2.5  2.7  3.3 

20  percent  initial  allowance 2.1  1.5  1.3  1.4  1.6 

40  percent  shorter  lives 5  2.4  2.2  2.2  3.1 

20  percent  shorter  lives 2  1.0  1.2  .9  1.3 

300  percent  declining  balance 4  1.6  1.5  1.6  1.9 

Full  year  convention..   9  .6  .5  .4  .6 

7  percent  investment  credit' 1.2  1.4  1.8  2.3  2.9 

Equipment: 

40  percent  initial  allowance 3.1  1.8  1.2  1.2  1.5 

20  percent  initial  allowance 1.6  .9  .6  .6  .7 

40  percent  shorter  lives... 5  2.1  1.5  1.1  1.4 

20  percent  shorter  lives 2  .9  .9  .5  .6 

300  percent  declining  balance 4  1.2  .7  .6  .7 

Full  year  convention ...i 9  .5  .4  .4  .4 

7  percent  investment  credit' 9  1.0  1.3  1.7  2.2 

Structures: 

40  percent  initial  allowance 1.2  1.2  1.4  1.6  1.8 

20  percent  Initial  allowance 6  .6  .7  .8  .9 

40  percent  shorter  lives («)  .3  .7  1.1  1.7 


XUM 
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TABIE  7.-ESTIMATE0  REVENUE  LOSSES  ASSOCIATED  WITH  SPECIFIED  CHANGES   IN  TAX   DEPRECIATION   POLICY,  BY  INDUSTRY  CATEGORY  AND  CLASS  OF  DEPRECIABLE  ASSETS 

SELECTED  CALENDAR  YEARS  1971  TO  1990— Continued 


Item 


Estimated  revenues  (blllians  of  dollars) 

1990 


1975 


1975        1980 


1935 


REVENUE  LOSSES 

Structures: 

20  percent  shorter  lives («) 

300  percent  declintng  balance 0. 1 

Full  year  convention.   1 

7  percent  investment  credit* 3 

Total,  farm: 

40  percent  initial  allowance 1.2 

20  percent  inctial  allowance 6 

40  percent  shorter  livea 1 

20  percent  shorter  lives 6 

300  percent  declining  lulince I 

Full  year  convention.- 2 

7  percfnf  investment  credit' 3 


Item 


Estimated  revenues  (billions  of  dollars) 
19751        1975        1980        1985         1990 


0.1 

0.3 

0.4 

a7 

.7 

1.0 

1.2 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.5 

.6 

.« 

.6 

.7 

.8 

.3 

.3 

.4 

.7 

.6 

.8 

.4 

.3 

.4 

.3 

.3 

.3 

.2 

.1 

.2 

.5 

.6 

.8 

Equipment; 

40  percent  initial  allowance 1.0 

20  percent  initial  allowance .5 

40  percent  shorter  lives .  1 

20  percent  shorter  lives 1 

300  percent  declining  balance 1 

Full  jear  convention i 

7  percent  investment  credit ' 3 

Structures: 

40  percent  initial  allowance 2 

20  percent  initial  allowance 1 

40  percent  shorter  lives (') 

20  percent  shorter  lives (') 

300  percent  declining  balance 0) 

Full  jear  convention 0) 

7  percent  investment  credit' (') 


0.7 

0.4 

0.4 

0.5 

.4 

.2 

.2 

.3 

.8 

.6 

.4 

.5 

.4 

.4 

.2 

.3 

.3 

.2 

.1 

.2 

.2 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.3 

.4 

.6 

.7 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.3 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.1 

<') 

.1 

.2 

.3 

'\ 

.1 
.1 

.1 
.1 

'I 

!? 

^? 

I  Revenue  estimates  for  tai  oolicy  changes  were  computed  on  the  assumption  changes  would 
apply  to  property  put  in  place  after  Dec.  31, 1970.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  initial  allowances  and  adop- 
tion of  the  lull  year  convention,  full  year  benefits  are  available  in  1971 ;  but  in  the  cases  of  shortened 
tax  lives  and  300  percent  declining  balance  depreciation,  under  the  present  half  year  convention, 
only  one-half  the  annual  benefit  is  available  in  1971. 

>  Includes  estimates  for  unincorporated  enterprises  and  corporations  electing  to  be  taxed  as 
partnerships  under  Subchapter  S  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  Does  not  include  estimates  of 
reductions  in  tax  payable  due  to  investment  credit  for  prerepeal  property  placed  in  service  during 


calendar  year  1971,  and  thereafter,  nor  due  to  unused  prerepeal  credit  carried  forward.  The  esti- 
mates for  1971  and  later  years  are  constructed  to  be  consistent  with  the  basis  on  which  revenue 
losses  were  estimated:  they  assume  full  employment  and  an  annual  growth  rate  of  5  pfcrcent. 

'  It  IS  assumed  that  the  investment  credit  is  only  65  percent  effective,  as  suggested  by  the  ex- 
perience ot  1962-68  under  the  investment  credit  for  machinery  and  equipment.  Less  stringent 
income  limitations  on  eligibility  for  the  credit  and  more  generous  allowance  of  the  credit  for  assets 
of  shorter  life  would  increase  tne  percentage  effectiveness  of  an  Investment  credit 

«  Less  than  $50,000,000. 


The  revenue  losses  decline  for  approxi- 
mately eight  years,  at  which  time  the  con- 
tinued effect  of  the  growth  rate  has  begun 
to  offset  the  effect  of  diminished  deprecia- 
tion deductions  for  assets  acquired  In  the 
Initial  years  of  the  poUcy  change.  By  1990, 
the  40  percent  Initial  allowance  would  gen- 
erate a  revenue  loss  of  118.2  billion,  which 
Is  then  15  percent  of  the  reference  business 
tax  level  A  20  percent  Initial  allowance, 
which  would  have  half  the  effectlvenees  of  a 
40  percent  allowance,  has  the  same  time 
pattern  of  revenue  losses  but  at  half  the  cost. 


The  distribution  of  these  tax  losses  (and 
the  benefits)  Is  shown  In  Table  8.  In  the 
first  year,  74  percent  of  the  revenue  loss  Is 
absorbed  by  non-farm,  non-manufacturing 
enterprises,  and  by  1990,  a  year  which  Is  rep- 
resentative of  the  long  run  impact,  the  share 
absorbed  by  this  sector  of  the  economy  has 
risen  to  77  percent.  On  the  whole,  the  dis- 
tribution of  benefits  from  this  depreciation 
policy  change  roughly  matches  the  pattern 
of  Investment  by  sector:  manufacturing  In- 
vestment expenditure  Is  21   percent  of  the 


total  (see  Table  6)  and  will  genera;*  18  per- 
cent of  long  run  tax  losses  while  farm  in- 
vestment expenditure  la  approximately  8 
percent  of  the  total  and  generates  4  percent 
of  the  tax  losses.  However,  investment  in 
structures,  which  accounts  for  only  40  per- 
cent of  estimated  annual  expenditure  on  de- 
preciable assets,  absorb  69  p>ercent  of  the 
1990  tax  loss.  The  reason  for  this  increasing 
share  of  tax  losses  being  attributable  to 
structures  is  their  markedly  longer  useful 
life. 


TABLE  8.-SUMMARY  ESTIMATED  REVENUE  LOSSES,  BY  INDUSTRY  CATEGORY  AND  CLASS  OF  DEPRECIABLE  ASSETS,  1971  AND  1990 


[Dollar  amounts  In  billionsl 


Estimated  revenue  loss 


1971 


1990 


Tax  policy  change, 
industrial  category 


Total 


Equipment 


Structures 


ToUl 


Equipment 


Structures 


Amount 


Percent 


Amount 


Percent 


Amount 


Percent 


Amount 


Percent 


Amount 


Percent 


Amount 


Percent 


40  percent  initial  allowanc*:                                              .  ..„  ,               ,„              „.               ,nr,            .10  i 

All  industries J21.0               100  J12.2               100             W.8               100            J18.2 

Percent (100)  (58)                                   (42)                                  (100) 

Manulacturing 4.3                 20  3.1                 25               1.2                 13               3.3 

Percent.  (100)  „  (72)                                 (28)                               (00) 

Nonmanufaeturini 15.5                 74  8.fl                 66               7.5                 85              14 

,„,       "•-'" .r>             6  1  r>             8                .f'             2                T 

"""percini;.;;;:;:::::::::        ooo)  (86)                 (M)                doo) 

40rperttnt  shorter  lives:                           ,,              ,^  ,  „              ,^                  .               ,„             ,,  . 

^1  industries 2.3_^            100  1.9               100                 .4               100              16.4 

Percent (100)  (84)                                 (15)                               (100) 

"""'ZifKturin, 5                24  .5                26                O)                U               31 

Percent.: (100)  (93)                               (7)                               (100) 

Nonmanufacturing 1.6                 70  1.3                 66                 .3                 87              12.5 

Percent....  (100)  81)                                 (19)                               (100) 

'""p-e-riint:::;::::::::::::        ooo)       '  'w                ^^4)                 aoo) 

300  percent  daelining  balance 

"Tinndwlries 1.7               100  1.3               100              -   4               100               86 

Percent (100)  (79)                                 (21)                               (100) 

'""'Zifecturing 4                 26  .4                 29                 .1                 U               1.9 

Percent (00)  (88)                                 (12)                               (100) 

Nonmanufacturing 1.                   69  .8                 65                .3                 84               6  4 

Percent (100)  (74)                                 (26)              ^                 (100) 

'*%.r^n{::::::::::;:::::        (iqq)  m _V) ooo^ 

Note:  Figures  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding.  Percentages  computed  on  the  basis  of       '  Less  than  J50,000,000. 
informatian  from  app.  B. 

As  the  data  In  Appendix  A  Indicate,  struc-  initial  allowance  that  Is  more  than  twice  as 

tures  have  a  typical  useful  life  of  86  years  great  as  the  incentive  derived  by  seven  year 

whereas  half  the  Investment  In  machinery  assets,  so  does  a  dollar's  worth  of  investment 

and  equipment  has  a  useful  life  of  seven  In  the  85  year  assets  generate  more  than  twice 

years  or  less;  and  just  as  36  year  assets  derive  the  revenue  loss  of  a  dollar  invested  in  seven 

an  investment  incentive  from  a  40  percent  year  assets. 


100 

18 

77 

4 

100 

19 

76 

5 

100 

22 

74 

4 


J5.6 
(31) 

1.5 

3.r 

(68) 

5.1 
(31) 

1.4 

3.: 

(26) 
(66) 

2.2 
(25) 

^39) 
"(58) 


r 


100 

26 
64 
10 

100 

27 

63 
10 

100 

34 
58 

8 


}12.6 
(69) 

1.8 

(56) 
10.5 
p) 

(32) 

11.2 
(69) 

1.7 

9.f> 

(34) 

6.4 
(74) 

1.2 

5. 


(80) 
|6l) 
(42) 


100 

14 

83 

2 

100 

lb 

82 

2 

100 

18 

79 

2 


B.  Abandonment  of  the  Reserve  Ratto  Test 
and  Shortening  of  Tax  Lives 
Second  to  a  40  percent  Initial  allowance  In 
investment  incentive  effectiveness  Is  a  40  per- 
cent reduction  in  tax  lives;  accordingly.  It  is 
second  in  tax  costliness.  Due  to  the  operation 
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of  the  half  year  convention,  the  first  year  loss 
is  only  $2.3  billion,  about  5  percent  of  the  1971 
reference  business  income  tax;  but,  the  loss 
rises  to  $16.4  billion  by  1990  when  it  becomes 
13.6  percent  of  the  reference  tax  level.  Al- 
though, in  the  very  long  run,  a  20  percent 
shortening  of  tax  lives  will  result  in  half  the 
revenue  loss  of  a  40  percent  reduction,  the 
revenue  losses  are  less  than  half  even  in  1990 , 
The  reason  for  this  Is  that  revenue  losses  do 
not  stabilize  at  their  long  run  levels  until  at 
least  one  replacement  cycle  for  all  assets  has 
been  completed;  and  since  structure  loom  so 
large  in  the  total  depreciable  asset  base  and 
also  have  extremely  long  lives,  not  until  well 
after  the  year  2000  would  the  revenue  loss 
from  20  percent  shorter  lives  reach  half  the 
level  of  that  from  40  percent  shorter  lives. 

The  distribution  of  tax  losses  (and  benefits) 
from  shortening  of  lives  is  almost  identical 
with  that  noted  above  for  initial  allowances 
(see  Table  8) .  Non-farm,  non-manufacturing 
enterprises  absorb  76  percent  of  the  revenue 
loss:  overall,  structures  accotint  for  68  per- 
cent of  the  revenue  loss. 

C.  Declining  balance  depreciation  at  300  per- 
cent the  straight  line  rate 

Somewhat  less  effective  as  an  investment 
Incentive  than  a  40  percent  shortening  of 
tax  lives,  but  more  effective  than  a  20  per- 
cent shortening  would  be.  is  the  additional 
acceleration  of  depreciation  deductions  pro- 
vided by  the  300  percent  declining  balance 
method.  It  Is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
the  estimated  revenue  losses  that  would  re- 
sult from  Introducing  300  percent  declining 
balance  methods  range  between  the  two  tax 
life  shortening  options.  The  estimated  first 
year  revenue  loss  with  300  percent  declining 
balance  depreciation,  again  kept  low  by  the 
half  year  convention.  Is  $1.7  billion,  or  about 
3.5  i>ercent  of  the  reference  business  income 
tax  for  1971,  and  rises  thereafter  to  $8.6  bil- 
lion in  1990  when  it  would  be  a  little  more 
than  7  percent  of  the  reference  level. 

Although  the  distribution  of  revenue  losses 
under  300  percent  declining  balance  depre- 
ciation is  not  unlike  the  patterns  for  the 
other  two  depreciation  liberaliaztion  options 
portrayed  in  Table  8,  it  is  noteworthy  that 
the  share  of  the  long  run  revenue  loss  ab- 
sorbed by  structures  is  larger,  74  percent  as 
compared  with  69  and  68  percent  under  a  40 
percent  initial  allowance  and  40  percent 
shorter  tax  lives,  resj)ectlvely.  The  reason  for 
this  is  traceable  to  the  present  law  restric- 
tion on  non-residential  structures'  deprecia- 
tion to  that  computed  by  methods  no  more 
accelerated  than  150  percent  declining  bal- 
ance methods.  Since  machinery  and  equip- 
ment may  be  depreciated  by  200  i>ercent 
declining  balance  methods,  a  change  to  300 
percent  declining  balance  depreciation  is 
relatively  more  beneficial  to  investment  in 
nonresidential  structures. 

To  the  extent  the  distinction  between 
structures  and  other  assets  which  is  presently 
drawn  In  the  Internal  Revenue  Ciode  Is  based 
upon  a  real  difference  between  the  actual  de- 
preciation patterns  of  the  two  classee  of  as- 
sets, this  serves  to  emphaabse  the  llkelUiood 
that  highly  generalized  changes  In  tax  depre- 
ciation policy,  or  other  investment  Incentives, 
will  unintentionally  Induce  distortions  of 
private  Investment  decisions.  Not  only  do 
generalized  changes  have  differential  Incen- 
tive effects  on  different  classes  of  assets  due 
to  their  dlfferenecs  in  durability,  as  was 
shown  In  Part  n  above,  but  generalized 
changes  will  also  disturb  the  relationship 
between  tax  depreciation  and  what  might  be 
called  "true"  depreciation.  For  example,  at 
the  present  time  there  are  doubtlessly  as- 
sets whose  economic  depreciation,  as  mani- 
fested In  established  market  prices  for  as- 
sets of  different  vintages,  is  more  closely  de- 
scribed by  a  large  first  year  decline  in  value 
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followed  by  a  constant  percentage  decline;  " 
presently  allowable  accelerated  depreciation 
formulas  impose  a  real  penalty  on  the  owner- 
ship of  these  assets.  At  the  other  extreme 
would  be  assets  whose  economic  depreciation, 
also  manifested  in  established  market  prices, 
follows  a  pattern  in  which  there  Is  little 
decline  in  value  during  the  first  portion  of 
the  asset's  life  and  a  progressively  increasing 
rate  of  decline  as  it  approaches  its  replace- 
ment date;  "  presently  allowable  deprecia- 
tion methods  confer  a  positive  tax  benefit,  or 
bias  toward,  ownership  of  such  assets.  Then 
a  change  toward  liberalization  of  tax  depre- 
ciation policy  would  relieve  the  former  class 
of  assets  of  an  Implicit  penalty  but  augument 
the  tax  subsidy  to  the  latter. 

D.  The  full  year  convention 
The  discussion  of  Part  11  concluded  that 
permitting  taxpayers  to  use  the  full  year 
rather  than  half  year  convention  would  yield 
mimmal  investment  Incentive  effectiveness. 
Accordingly,  the  estimated  long  run  revenue 
cost  of  such  a  tax  depreciation  liberalization 
Is  also  small,  amounting  to  a  mere  $2.7  billion 
in  1990,  or  a  little  more  than  2.2  percent  of 
the  reference  business  tax  level  at  that  time. 
However,  Inherent  in  the  characteristics  of 
this  proposal  Is  a  large  first  year  loss;  $4.1 
billion,  which  Is  8.5  percent  of  the  1971  ref- 
erence level.  Since  the  incentive  effectiveness 
of  this  policy  change  is  negligible.  It  would 
appear  that  the  prime  function  which  might 
be  served  by  Its  adoption  is  to  generate  a 
large  one-time  revenue  loss  with  little  or  no 
long  run  consequences,  an  action  which 
might  be  desirable  under  certain  conditions. 
E.  Summary 
Generally,  tax  depreciation  liberalization 
results  in  relatively  large  short  term  (one 
to  five  years)  revenue  losses.  This  Is  par- 
ticularly true  for  the  Initial  allowance  pro- 
posals and  the  full  year  convention,  since 
neither  la  restrained  the  first  year  by  the 
half  year  convention.  In  the  long  run,  the 
extent  of  revenue  losses  are  variable  among 
the  options  examined,  roughly  proportional 
to  thier  incentive  effectiveness.  Excepting  the 
full  year  convention,  the  policy  options  re- 
viewed here  tend  to  disproportionately  bene- 
fit investment  In  structures,  since  this  is 
the  class  of  assets  with  the  longest  useful 
(and  tax)  lives.  In  all  Instances,  the  sectors 
of  the  economy  which  derive  the  greatest 
benefit  are  those  included  in  non-farm,  non- 
manufacturing  (public  utilities,  transporta- 
tion, communication,  trade,  services,  real  es- 
tate and  finance) ,  since  enterprises  so  classi- 
fied for  the  bulk  of  investment  in  tax  de- 
preciable assets,  particularly  structures. 

F.  Concluding  comment  on  induced  grototh 
rate  increases  ond  their  role  in  evalua- 
tion of  tax  depreciation  policy  changes 
It  will  be  recalled  that  the  computer  mod- 
el employed  to  estimate  the  revenue  losses 
discussed  above  explicitly  assumes  the  eco- 
nomic growth  rate  Is  Independent  of  the 
stimulus  to  Investment  which  may  be  pro- 
duced by  the  policy  changes  examined.  The 
objection  may  therefore  be  raised  that  the 
revenue  estimates  presented  In  Table  7  and 
Appendix  B  overstate  the  revenue  losses 
which  may  occur,  particularly  over  the  peri- 
od three  or  more  years  beyond  the  date  of 
adoption.  A  principal  reason  for  considering 
tax  depreciation  liberalization  Is  that  the 
result  is  expected  to  stimulate  Investment; 
a  higher  investment  rate  will  result  in  a 
larger  private  capital  stock;  and  a  larger  cap- 
ital stock  wlU  raise  the  national  output  to 
a  level  higher  than  it  would  otherwise  have 
been.  If  natlorua  output  In  the  futiu-e  has 
been  Increased  as  a  result  of  tax  liberaliza- 
tion, surely,  so  the  argument  runs,  the  In- 
creased taxes  generated  by  the  higher  na- 
tional Income  ought  to  be  considered  in  the 
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assessment  of  future  tax  revenues  as  an  off^ 
set  to  the  losses  computed  as  In  this  report. 
Moreover,  If  the  policy  changes  are  being 
considered  In  a  period  of  less  than  full  em- 
ployment, should  not  the  increase  In  em- 
ployment and  output  (which  generates  high- 
er taxes)  that  would  result  from  private  bus- 
iness response  to  enactment  of  Investment 
Incentives  t>e  accounted  for  In  the  revenue 
estimates? 

There  Is  some  merit  in  this  criticism  of 
traditional  methods  of  tax  revenue  estima- 
tion with  respect  to  evaluation  of  business 
tax  policy  options  as  is  illustrated  in  this 
report. 

The  difflciUty  with  all  this  is  specifying 
how  much  an  Increase  In  depreciation  deduc- 
tions would  Increase  the  rate  of  Investment. 
In  the  first  place,  a  change  In  depreciation 
policy  would  increase  the  demand  for  invest- 
ment goods  subject  to  the  changed  rules. 
How  much  Is  a  matter  of  dispute.  This  could 
mean  a  net  Increase  of  Investment  or  merely 
a  diversion  of  investment  from  short  to  long 
lived  assets.  The  experience  under  the  invest- 
ment credit  was  that  much  of  the  respKtnse 
to  business  Investment  Incentives  was  diver- 
sion of  savings  from  structures  (housing  and 
otherwise)  to  machinery  and  equipment, 
since  structures  were  not  eligible  for  the 
credit.  Given  some  net  Increase  In  Invest- 
ment, It  Is  still  a  matter  of  some  dispute 
how  much  this  Increases  real  output,  and 
thus  the  tax  b&se. 

A  further  problem  in  all  this  is  that  there 
are  other  things  that  the  government  could 
do  to  Increase  Investment,  Including  spend 
more  on  education,  spend  more  on  research, 
reduce  the  corporate  tax  rate,  etc.  To  talk 
authoritatively  about  the  effect  of  a  deprecia- 
tion change,  one  would  have  to  ask  what  were 
the  growth  effects  of  policies  that  might 
otherwise  have  been  Implemented  vrtth  the 
foregone  tax  revenues. 

A  further  problem  Is  that  some  of  the  de- 
preciation alternatives  offered  would  con- 
siderably favor  one  kind  of  Investment  over 
another.  To  the  extent  that  some  Investment 
Is  diverted  from  what  would  have  been  more 
efficient  uses,  absent  the  new  tax  considera- 
tions, these  could  be  an  offset  to  induced 
growth. 

In  view  of  the  imcertalnty  surrounding 
these  issues.  It  seems  preferable  to  simply  re- 
port how  much  government  would  be  doing 
to  Increase  the  growth  rate  If  we  changed 
depreciation  rules  In  particular  ways.  It  re- 
mains open  to  supporters  of  any  particular 
change  to  present  their  arguments  as  to  just 
how  much  the  change  would  affect  the 
growth  rate,  and  make  appropriate  adjust- 
ments. 

FOOTNOTBS 

•Section  ie7(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
(X>de  authorizes  these  methods:  (1)  the 
straight  line  method,  by  which  the  depre- 
ciable basis  Is  distributed  over  the  life  of  an 
asset  In  equal  periodic  amounts;  (2)  the  de- 
clining balance  method  by  which  the  annual 
depreciation  Is  determined  by  mtiltlplylng 
the  remaining  undepreciated  balance  by  a 
constant  rate,  which  may  be  no  higher  than 
twice  the  annual  straight  line  rate  except  In 
the  case  of  commercial  and  industrial  struc- 
tures for  which  the  rate  may  not  exceed  1.5 
times  the  straight  line  rate  for  new  property; 

(3)  the  stun-of-the-years  digits  method,  by 
which  the  annual  depreciation  deduction  Is 
that  portion  of  the  depreciable  basis  equal 
to  a  fraction,  the  numerator  of  which  Is  the 
remaining  years  of  asset  life  (Including  the 
tax  year  in  question)  and  the  denominator 
of  which  Is  the  sum  of  all  the  years'  digits 
representing  the  useful  life  of  the  asset;  aind 

(4)  any  other  consistent  method  which  does 
not  result  In  an  accumulated  total  of  de- 
preciation deductions  during  the  first  two- 
thirds  of  an  a-sset's  life  which  Is  greater  than 
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that  which  would  have  resulted  from  the 
double  declining  balance  method.  Further 
exceptions  to  the  use  of  accelerated  methods 
are  provided  In  the  case  of  used  structures: 
in  general  used  commercial  and  industrial 
buUdlngs  and  used  residential  structures 
with  a  useful  life  of  less  than  30  years  may 
be  depreciated  only  by  straight  line  methods 
while  used  residential  structures  with  a  use- 
ful life  of  20  years  or  more  may  be  depre- 
ciated by  a  declining  balance  method  at  a 
rate  no  higher  than  1.25  times  the  straight 
line  rate. 

» For  exposltional  simplicity  the  entries  in 
the  table  for  expensing  neglect  the  slight 
discounting  necessary  to  recognize  that  tax 
deductions  cannot  be  taken  until  tax  lia- 
bilities are  accrued  and  payable.  See  note  1  to 
Table  1  for  discounted  values  of  full  expens- 
ing. 

» There  are  combinations  of  circumstances 
not  infrequently  encountered  in  business  In- 
vestment situations  under  which  the  DDB 
method  yields  a  higher  present  value  of  de- 
preciation deductions  than  does  the  SOYD 
method.  Since  the  characteristic  time  pat- 
tern of  DDB  deductions  always  includes  a 
higher  deduction  In  the  first  year  (see  Table 
1),  for  particular  combinations  of  high  dis- 
count rates  and  short  lives  of  assets,  the 
DDB  method  is  more  beneficial  to  taxpayers 
than  the  SOYD  method.  More  Importantly, 
If  salvage  value  is  a  significant  proportion 
(15  percent  or  more,  in  the  cases  of  assets 
with  tax  lives  of  10  years  or  more)  of  the 
acquisition  cost,  or  other  basis,  of  the  asset, 
the  DDB  method  Is  generally  more  favorable, 
since  the  declining  balance  rate  may  con- 
tinue to  be  applied  until  the  undepreciated 
balance  of  the  asset  equals  salvage  value: 
the  higher  the  salvage  value,  the  more  quick- 
ly will  a  DDB  rate  write-off  the  depreciable 
basis  of  the  asset.  In  contrast,  either  the 
straight  line  or  SOYD  method  will  distribute 
the  depreciable  basis  over  the  entire  useful 
life  of  the  asset. 

» An  intuitive  explanation  of  this  some- 
what surprising  result  takes  the  following 
form:  a  $1,000  asset  will  generate  some 
stream  of  revenues  over  its  life;  if  the  cost  Is 
expensed  and  the  tax  rate  is  48  percent,  the 
net  cost  of  the  asset  to  the  owner  (ignoring 
the  slight  discount  of  the  deduction  as 
above)  Is  only  $520,  after  tax.  However,  in  the 
future,  each  $1  of  revenue  will  be  taxed 
fully,  with  no  allowance  for  depreciation, 
leaving  $0.52  of  net  rettirn  on  the  $520  In- 
vestment, the  same  ratio  as  $1  to  $1,000  as  if 
there  were  no  tax.  Incidentally,  in  those 
cases,  as  In  minerals  taxation,  where  (the 
total  present  value  of  expensing  and  deple- 
tion deductions  may  actually  exceed  the  cost 
of  the  investment,  the  effective  tax  rate  is 
negative.  That  Is,  in  some  Instances  the  tax 
rate  equivalent  of  an  Investment  tax  Incen- 
tive la  a  tax  rate  less  than  zero. 

'Twenty-three   and   one-tenth   percent  is 
also  the  pre-tax  rate  of  return  which  yields 
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the  after-tax  rate  of  12  percent  used  above 
In  discounting  cash  flows.  Since  the  effective 
tax  rate  in  the  case  of  expensing  Is  zero,  the 
pre-  and  after-tax  rates  of  return  are  equal. 

•  For  example,  if  the  firm  exemplified  in 
Table  1  above  were  to  possess  a  large  num- 
ber of  12  year  assets  each  being  more  or  less 
regularly  replaced  on  schedule,  the  reserve 
ratio  test  would  compare  his  accumulated 
depreciation  deductions  with  the  total  value 
of  all  his  assets.  The  ratio  of  the  accumu- 
lated total  deductions  to  total  value  of  as- 
sets would  be  50  percent,  if  he  uses  straight 
line  depreciation,  since  that  Is  the  ratio  of 
the  total  cumulated  depreciation  for  each 
of  his  assets  to  their  total  acquisition  cost, 
or  basis.  Similarly,  the  ratio  would  be  59  per- 
cent if  he  uses  DDB,  and  65  percent  If  he 
uses  SOYD.  Ratios  are  presented  in  Guide- 
lines which  also  account  for  growth  and  al- 
low for  variances  in  retirement  dates. 

'  See  Richard  L.  Pollock,  Tax  Depreciation 
and  the  Need  for  the  Reserve  Ratio  Test, 
Tax  Policy  Research  Study  No.  2;  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury,  1968. 

■'  A  simple  example  may  help  to  clarify  the 
tax  avoidance  aspects  of  artificial  lease 
agreements.  Suppose  that  ta:<payer  A  uses 
automobiles  in  his  business  and  follows  the 
custom  of  turning  them  in  after  three  years. 
He  pays  $2,000  for  each  auto  and  assumes 
the  turn-in  values  of  these  autos  are  $1,200, 
$700,  and  $500  at  the  end  of  the  first,  sec- 
ond, and  third  years,  respectively.  Under 
present  law,  his  depreciable  basis,  with  a 
three  year  holding  period  is  $1,300.  If  salvage 
value  were  ignored,  his  depreciable  basis  be- 
comes $2,000.  However,  if  salvage  value  were 
Ignored  and  he  "leased"  the  car  for  the  same 
three  years  and  if  the  "lessors"  "exchanged" 
the  car  at  the  end  of  each  year,  depreciation 
deductions  for  the  same  car  would  aggregate 
$2.000- $1,200 -$700  =$3,900.  Thus,  disre- 
garding salvage  would  confront  taxpayer  A 
with  the  alternative  of  a  present  value  of 
$2,000  of  deductions  if  he  holds  title  to  the 
car  or  a  present  vnlue  of  $3,900  In  deductions 
if  he  were  to  "lease"  the  car 

•  Similar  calculations  have  been  made  with 
8  and  15  percent  discount  rates  but  are  not 
presented  here.  Copies  of  tables  for  these  rates 
are  available  from  the  Office  of  Tax  Analysis 
on  request.  In  general.  If  12  percent  Is  the 
overall  rate  of  return  on  equity,  a  higher  rate 
would  be  appropriate  for  "riskier  than  aver- 
age" Investment  sltuation.s,  a  lower  rate  for 
"less  risky"  situations.  Higher  discount  rates 
generally  increase  the  value  of  tax  deprecia- 
tion acceleration:  conversely,  lower  discount 
rates  generally  decrease  acceleration  benefits. 
">  Since  DDB  Is  the  standard  of  reference, 
the  calctilations  reflect  a  switch-over  to 
straight  line  depreciation  of  the  undepreci- 
ated balance  when  this  Is  favorable. 

'1  For  a  10  year  asset,  the  Initial  year's  de- 
preciation would  be  20  percent  of  depreciable 
basis  imder  the  DDB  method:  an  Initial  al- 
lowance of  40  percent  is  double  this.  For  a 
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50  year  asset,  the  initial  year's  depreciation 
is  4  percent  of  depreciable  basis,  also  under 
DDB;  thus  a  40  percent  initial  allowance 
would  be  ten  tlmee  this.  Computations  dis- 
cussed below  are  based  on  the  assumption 
that  the  Initial  allowance  is  taken  first,  then 
the  first  year's  depreciation  (of  the  reduced 
basis)  is  taken.  If  the  allowance  were  mwely 
added  to  "normal"  first  year  depreciation 
(and  subsequent  deductions  reduced  accord- 
ingly) the  contrast  between  short  and  long 
lived  assets  would  be  greater. 

'3  The  reader  is  cautioned  that  the  calcu- 
lations assume  taxpayers  with  assets  of  Indi- 
cated useful  lives  in  Tables  3-5  are  in  con- 
formance with  the  reserve  ratio  test  so  that 
a  40  percent  reduction  in  lives,  in  fact,  bene- 
fits them  all, 

"It  may  be  observed  in  any  of  the  tables 
that  the  progression  of  benefits  from  a  40 
percent  shortening  of  lives  is  not  uniform. 
This  results  from  the  necessity  of  rounding 
the  shortened  lives  to  the  nearest  whole  year. 
For  example,  an  asset  with  an  expected  life 
of  10  years  would  be  allowed  a  tax  life  of  six 
years,  which  is  40  percent  shorter;  but  an 
asset  with  an  expected  life  of  11  years  wovld 
be  allowed  a  tax  life  of  seven  years  (6.6 
rounded  to  7)  which  is  actually  36  percent 
shorter. 

>*  Section  167  (c)  limits  the  use  of  DDB  to 
assets  with  useful  lives  of  three  years  or  more 
simply  because.  If  the  restriction  were  not 
imposed,  two  year  assets  would  be  expensed 
in  the  year  of  acquisition,  since  the  DDB  rate 
would  be  unity. 

'=Thls  assumed  growth  rate  may  be  ccm- 
pared  with  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisors' 
estimate  of  a  real  growtn  rate  of  4,3  per- 
cent. In  order  to  accommodate  the  built-in 
infiatlon  bias  of  Index  numbers,  which  do 
not  account  for  product  improvement,  and 
since  depreciation  deductions  are  based  on 
current  prices  paid  for  depreciable  assets,  it 
appeared  that  a  5  percent  growth  rate  is  a 
conservative  basis  on  which  to  project  grass 
investment  in  current,  rather  than  real,  dol- 
lars, but  without  incorporating  extraordinary 
Inflation. 

'« Characteristic  assets  which  would  follow 
such  a  pattern  are  those  for  which  InstaUa- 
tlon  (and  removal)  costs  are  large  relatively 
to  total  acquisition  cost  and  those,  such  as 
automobiles,  which  appear  to  give  off  succes- 
sively "inferior"  services  as  they  age.  For  an 
econometric  study  of  automobile  deprecia- 
tion study  of  automobile  depreciation  pat- 
terns, see  Frank  C.  Wykoff,  "Capital  Depreci- 
ation In  the  Postwar  Period:  Automobiles." 
Review  of  Economics  and  Statistics:  May, 
1970,  pp.  168-172. 

>'  An  analysis  of  office  building  operating 
expense  and  rental  Income  data  by  Professors 
Taubman  and  Rasohe  suggest  that  such  a 
pattern  Is  typical  for  Investment  In  this  class 
of  structures.  See  Paul  J.  Taubman  and  Rob- 
ert H.  Raohe  "Economic  and  Tax  Deprecia- 
tion of  Office  BuUdlngB,"  National  Tax  Jour- 
nal, pp.  334-346,  September  1969. 


APPENDIX  A 
INVESTMENT  ESTIMATES  AND  PRESENT  LAW  TAX  DEPRECIATION  INPUTS  TO  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY  DEPRECIATION  POLICY  REVENUE  ESTIMATING  MODEL 


Present  law  tax 
depreciation  assumptions 


Tpe  of  investment 


Estimated 

gross 

investment 

1971 

(millions) ' 


Useful 
life' 


Percent 
using 
straight 
line  depre- 
ciation I 


All  industries,  total 

Equipment 

Structures 

Nonfirm.  nonmanufKturIng,  total 

EQuipment,  total 

1.  Furniture 

2.  Fabricated  metal  products. 

3.  Engines  and  turbines 

4.  Tractors 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


J125,864  ...  

75,656  

50,208 

92,W3  

50,269 ~      44 

2,694  12  

1,457  14 

1,120  17 

578  6 


Tjpe  of  investment 


Present  law  tax 
depreciation  assumptions 

Estimated 

gross 

investment 

1971 

(millions)  > 

Percent 

using 

straight 

Useful      line  depre- 

llfe  >          ciation  > 

5.  Construction  machinery ^    Via 

6.  Mining  machinery - °29 

7.  Metalworking  machinery 712 

8.  Special  industry  machinery 1,03/ 

9.  General  industry  machinery ^J'o 

10.  Office  and  store  machinery 5,96/ 

11.  Service-industry  madiinery Z.910 

12.  Electrical  machinery 6,  8Z^ 

13.  Trucks  and  buses |' ** 

14.  Passenger  cars - J=3B 

15.  Aircraft - ^'^^ 

16.  Ships  and  boats - =56 

17.  Railroad  equipment ^^'■ 


e 

8 
13 

13 
11 
6 
8 
11 
7 
3 
7 

18 
19 
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Type  of  investment 

Estimated 

gross 

investment 

1971 

(millions)  > 

Present  law  tax 
depreciation  assumptions 

Percent 

using 

straight 

Useful      line  depre- 

life '          ciation  > 

Type  of  investment 

Estimated 

gross 

investment 

1971 

(millions) ' 

Present  law  tax 
depreciation  assumptions 

Percent 

using 

straight 

Useful       linedepre- 

life  1          ciation  » 

18.  Instruments. 

19   Miscellaneous 

$3.J9l 
1,511 

9  - 
8  . 

41.  General  industrial  machinery 

42.  Office  and  store  machinery.        

H,451 

2,189 

10  .. 

6  .. 

7  .. 

11  .. 

7W 

Structures,  total 

42,594 

a  36 

44.  Electrical  machinery... 

45.  Trucks  and  buses 

46.  Passenger  cars 

1,389 

1,325 

352 

6  .. 

3  .. 

6  .. 
18  .. 
18  .. 

8  .. 

8  .. 

20.  Industrial 

462 

122 

4,338 

6,748 

4,548 

296 

690 

201 

566 

2,164 

6,613 

2,120 

13,000 

726 

28  . 
23  . 
28  . 

35  . 

42  . 
42  . 
23  . 
20  . 
45  . 
17  . 
26  . 
14  . 
40 
28  . 

(') 

21   Commercial  and  miscellaneous  

47.  Aircraft. 

48.  Ships  and  boats 

482 

39 

22.           do      - 

23.          do    

49.  Railroad  equipment 

66 

24.  Institutional,  excluding  social  and  recrea- 

50. Instruments 

1,050 

tional  

51.  Miscellaneous 

223 

25  Social  and  recreational:  Institutional 

26  Social  and  recreational:  Noninstitutlonal... 

Structures,  total 

6,670 

21 

27    Pinpimp^ 

52.  Industrial 

Farm,  total 

Equipment,  total 

53.  Fabricated  metal  products     ..  ..  . 

28.  Railroad  _ 

6,670 

35  .. 

30.  Other  public  utilities 

^1    Pptrolpum  and  natural  pas 

7,140 

32   Residential                         

6.196 

66 

44 

33   All  other  private                          .      .  .  - 

14  .. 
17  .. 
10  .. 
11 

25 

Manufacturing,  total 

25,861 

55.  Tractors 

56.  General  industrial  machinery 

57.  Service-industry  machinery 

58.  Trucks 

59    Passenger  cars 

1,368 

100 

56 

1,113 

871 

Equipment,  total. 

19,191 

21 

8  .. 

9  .. 
8  .. 
8  .. 

13  .. 

34    Furniture 

458 

648 

222 

82 

449 

3,472 

4,010 

11  . 
13  . 
16  . 

6  . 
6  . 

12  . 
12  . 

35   Fabricated  metal  products,   .  . 

50   Miscellaneous 

84 

36.  Engines  and  turbines 

61.  Agricultural  machinery 

Structures,  total 

62.  Nonresidential 

2,513 

37.  Tractors 

38   Construction  mactiinery 

944 

36 

40.  Special  industry  machinery 

944 

34  .. 

1  Officeof  Tax  Analysis  estimates  for  1971  based  on  expenditure  data  furnished  by  Robert  Wesson 
of  the  Office  of  Business  Economics,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 

2  Based  on  lives  estimated  by  Allan  H.  Young,  "Alternative  Estimates  of  Corporation  Deprecia- 
tion," Survey  of  Current  Business,  April  1968. 

>  It  is  assumed  that  36  percent  of  the  nonfarm,  nonmanutacturing  structures  are  depreciated 


under  the  straight-line  method  except  that  only  20  percent  of  the  residential  structures  are  depre- 
ciated under  the  siraight-line  method. 

Source:  Office  of  the  Secretary  ol  the  Treasury,  Office  of  Tax  Analysis. 


APPENDIX  B.-ESTIMATED  REVENUE  LOSSES,  BY  INDUSTRIAL  CATEGORY  AND  CUSS  OF  DEPRECIABLE  ASSET.  1971-95 

I.  40  PERCENT  INITIAL  ALLOWANCE 
(Millions  of  dollars] 


Year 


1971.. 
1972.- 
1973.. 
1974.. 
1975.. 
1976.. 
1977.. 
1978.. 
1979.. 
1980.. 
1981.. 
1982.. 
1983.. 
1984.. 
1985.. 
1986.. 
1987.. 
1988. 
1989. 
1990. 
1991. 
1992. 
1993. 
1994. 
1995. 

1971. 
1972. 
1973. 
1974. 
1975. 
1976. 
1977. 
1978. 
1979. 
1980. 
1981. 
1982. 
1983. 
1984. 
1985. 
1986. 
1987. 
1988. 
1989. 
1990. 
1991. 


Non 

manufacturing 

Manufacturing 

Farming 

Total 

Total 

Equipment 

Structures 

Total 

Equipment 

Structure 

Total 

Equipment 

Structures 

21,001 

15,  522 

8,038 

7,484 

4,280 

3.103 

1,177 

1.198 

1,032 

167 

19, 108 

14, 185 

6,684 

7,501 

3,827 

2,639 

1,189 

1,097 

928 

168 

17,  704 

13,202 

5,668 

7,534 

3,491 

2,288 

1,203 

1,011 

841 

171 

16,650 

12,475 

4,891 

7,584 

3,236 

2,016 

1,219 

939 

766 

173 

15,863 

11,954 

4.303 

7.651 

3,032 

1,794 

1,238 

877 

701 

176 

15,130 

11,458 

3,724 

7,734 

2,850 

1,591 

1,259 

822 

643 

179 

14,562 

11,067 

3,235 

7.832 

2,728 

1,445 

1,283 

768 

586 

182 

14,251 

10,880 

2,936 

7,944 

2,656 

1.347 

1,310 

715 

528 

186 

14,114 

10,851 

2,781 

8.070 

2,596 

1,257 

1,339 

667 

477 

190 

14,081 

10,901 

2.691 

8.210 

2.543 

1.173 

1,370 

636 

442 

195 

14,113 

10,985 

2,623 

8,363 

2.506 

1,101 

1,405 

622 

4.''3 

199 

14, 246 

11,133 

2,606 

8,527 

2.495 

1,053 

1,442 

619 

414 

205 

14.516 

11,364 

2.660 

8.704 

2.537 

1.055 

1,482 

615 

405 

210 

14,890 

11,638 

2.744 

8.894 

2,626 

1,101 

1,525 

626 

410 

216 

15,  336 

11,960 

2,852 

9.108 

2.723 

1,154 

1,570 

652 

430 

222 

15,827 

12,321 

2,973 

9.348 

2.825 

1,209 

1,617 

680 

452 

228 

16, 345 

12, 703 

3,100 

9.603 

2.933 

1,267 

1,666 

709 

474 

235 

16,909 

13,121 

3,238 

9.883 

3,047 

1,330 

1.717 

740 

498 

242 

17,521 

13,581 

3,391 

10. 190 

3.168 

1.396 

1,772 

772 

523 

250 

18,171 

14,  070 

3.557 

10.514 

3.295 

1.466 

1.829 

806 

549 

257 

18,861 

14,591 

3,735 

10,856 

3.428 

1,539 

1.889 

842 

576 

266 

19,  586 

15, 139 

3.921 

11,218 

3.568 

1,616 

1,951 

879 

605 

274 

20,348 

15,715 

4.118 

11,598 

3.714 

1,697 

2,017 

918 

635 

283 

21,151 

16, 323 

4.323 

11,999 

3.859 

1,782 

2,087 

960 

667 

293 

21,997 

16,964 

4,540 

12,  424 

4.030 

1,871 

2,159 

1,003 

700 

303 

II.  20  PERCENT  INITIAL  ALLOWANCE 


0,500 

7,761 

4,019 

3,742 

2,140 

1,552 

558 

599 

516 

83 

9,554 

7,092 

3,342 

3,750 

1,914 

1.319 

594 

548 

464 

84 

8,852 

6,601 

2,834 

3,767 

1,745 

1,144 

601 

506 

420 

85 

8.325 

6.238 

2,445 

3,792 

1,618 

1,008 

610 

470 

383 

87 

7,932 

5,977 

2,152 

3,825 

1,516 

897 

619 

438 

351 

88 

7,565 

5,729 

1,862 

3,867 

1,425 

795 

630 

411 

321 

89 

7,281 

5,533 

1,617 

3,916 

1,364 

722 

642 

384 

293 

91 

7,125 

5,440 

1,468 

3,972 

1,328 

673 

655 

357 

264 

93 

7,057 

5,425 

1,390 

4,035 

1.298 

629 

669 

334 

239 

95 

7,040 

5.450 

1,346 

4,105 

1.272 

587 

685 

318 

221 

97 

7,057 

5,493 

1,311 

4.181 

1.253 

551 

702 

311 

211 

100 

7,123 

4,566 

1,303 

4,264 

1,247 

526 

721 

309 

207 

102 

7,258 

5,682 

1,330 

4.352 

1,269 

527 

741 

308 

203 

105 

7,445 

5,819 

1.372 

4,447 

1,313 

551 

762 

313 

205 

108 

7,668 

5,980 

1.426 

4,554 

1.362 

577 

785 

326 

^ 

111 

7.913 

6,161 

1.487 

4.674 

1.413 

604 

80S 

340 

114 

8,173 

6,352 

1.550 

4,801 

1.467 

634 

833 

355 

237 

118 

8,454 

6.561 

1.619 

4,941 

1.524 

665 

859 

370 

249 

121 

8,760 

6,790 

1.695 

5,095 

1.584 

698 

886 

386 

261 

125 

9,086 

7,035 

1,778 

5.257 

1,547 

733 

914 

403 

274 

129 

9,430 

7,296 

1,867 

5,428 

1,714 

770 

944 

421 

288 

133 

XUM 
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APPENDIX  B.-ESTIMATED  REVENUE  LOSSES,  BY  INOUSTWAL  CATEGORY  A"")  CLASS  OF  DEPRECIABLE  ASSET,  1971-95 —Continjed 

II.  20  PERCENT  INITIAL  ALLOWANCE 
jMilllans  of  dollars| 


Year 


Nonmanufacturing 


Manufacturing 


Farming 


Total 


Total         Equipment         Structures 


Total         Equipment 


Structure 


Total        Equipment 


1992 9,793  7.570  1.961  5.609  1,7M 

1993 10,174  7,858  2,059  5.799  1857 

1994 10,576  8.161  2.162  6,000  1934 

1995.   10,999  8,482  2.270  6,212  2,015 


849 
891 
935 


976 
1.009 
1.043 
1.080 


III.  40  PERCENT  SHORTER  LIVES 


1971. 
1972. 
1973. 
1974. 
1975. 
1976. 
1977. 
1978. 
1979. 
1980. 
1981. 
1982. 
1983. 
1984. 
1985. 
1986. 
1987. 
1988. 
1989. 
1990. 
1991. 
1992. 
1993. 
1994. 
1995. 


2,284 

1,592 

1,286 

306 

546 

507 

40 

6,022 

4,238 

3.343 

895 

1,3% 

1,278 

118 

8.258 

5,829 

4.384 

i   444 

1.871 

1,679 

192 

10,  028 

7,128 

5,167 

1,961 

2.213 

1,949 

263 

11,224 

7,996 

5.533 

2  463 

2,400 

2,068 

332 

11,261 

7,884 

4.920 

2,%4 

2  460 

2.061 

399 

11,238 

7,746 

4.28! 

3,466 

2  584 

2,120 

464 

11,288 

7,851 

3.857 

3.984 

2,575 

2.048 

527 

11,092 

7,941 

3,473 

4  468 

2,374 

1.782 

593 

10,940 

8,087 

3.165 

4,922 

2  180 

1.514 

665 

10.865 

8.237 

2.884 

5  353 

2.015 

1,270 

744 

10,923 

8,439 

2.682 

5,757 

1,907 

1,077 

830 

11,268 

8,801 

2.626 

6,175 

1,927 

1.003 

923 

11,846 

9,248 

2.636 

6,612 

2.060 

1,039 

1.021 

12,  573 

9,793 

2.695 

7,099 

2.208 

1,084 

1.124 

13,382 

10,411 

2.775 

7,535 

2.364 

1,131 

1,232 

14,153 

10,978 

2.860 

S,  113 

2.529 

1.184 

1.346 

14,855 

11,464 

2.962 

8.502 

2,706 

1,241 

1,465 

15,  575 

11.956 

3.088 

8,870 

2.892 

1,302 

1,590 

16,352 

12,492 

3,231 

9.260 

3,088 

1,367 

1,721 

17,173 

13,070 

3,393 

9.677 

3,294 

1,435 

1,859 

17,897 

13.614 

3.562 

10.051 

3.446 

1,507 

1,939 

18, 525 

14.118 

3.741 

■0,377 

3,539 

1,582 

1,957 

19,191 

14,654 

3.928 

10  7:7 

3,637 

1,661 

1,976 

19,805 

15.132 

4,124 

11,008 

3,740 

1,744 

1,995 

IV.  20  PERCENT  SHORTER  LIVES 


1971. 
1972. 
1973. 
1974. 
1975. 
1976. 
1977. 
1978. 
1979. 
1980. 
1981. 
1982. 
1983. 
1984. 
198S. 
1986. 
1987. 
1988. 
1989. 
1990. 
1991. 
1992. 
1993. 
1994. 
1995. 


884 

620 

506 

114 

200 

2.409 

1.713 

1,376 

337 

525 

3,278 

2,305 

1,756 

548 

720 

3,837 

2,674 

1.923 

751 

846 

4,658 

3,285 

2,339 

946 

998 

5,100 

3,641 

2,499 

1,141 

1,016 

5,017 

3,525 

2,187 

1,339 

1,001 

4,954 

3,383 

1,846 

1.537 

1,082 

5,144 

3,545 

1,804 

1.741 

1,149 

5,317 

3,733 

1,776 

1.957 

1,162 

5,181 

3,741 

1,558 

2.183 

1,048 

4,943 

3,736 

1,356 

2  379 

866 

4,944 

3,845 

1,300 

2.545 

810 

5,158 

4,030 

1.311 

2,719 

860 

5,448 

4,247 

1,348 

2.899 

917 

5,736 

4,460 

1.373 

3,087 

976 

6,026 

4,668 

1,387 

3.280 

1,040 

6,370 

4,924 

1,415 

3,509 

1,110 

6,773 

5,233 

1,462 

3,771 

1,184 

7,208 

5.588 

1,526 

4,042 

1,262 

7.679 

5.935 

1,603 

4,333 

1,345 

8.113 

6,259 

1.683 

4.577 

1,432 

8,450 

6,481 

1.767 

4.714 

1,523 

8.758 

6,668 

1,855 

4.813 

1,619 

9,089 

6,872 

1,948 

4,924 

1,719 

186 
480 
648 
745 
870 
862 
820 
875 
917 
904 
764 
551 
460 
474 
492 
510 
531 
555 
582 
611 
642 
674 
708 
743 
780 


15 
44 
73 
101 
128 
154 
181 
207 
232 
258 
284 
315 
350 
387 
426 
466 
509 
554 
601 
651 
703 
758 
815 
876 
939 


V.  300  PERCENT  DECLINING  BAUNCE 


1971. 
1972. 
1973. 
1974. 
1975. 
1976. 
1977. 
1978. 
1979. 
1980. 
1981. 
1982. 
1983. 
1984. 
1985. 
1986. 
1987. 
1988. 
1989. 
1990. 
1991. 
1992. 
1993. 
1994. 
1995. 


1,657 

1,144 

848 

295 

433 

4,064 

2,782 

1,933 

849 

1,073 

5.197 

3,533 

2,198 

1,335 

1.382 

5,755 

3,905 

2,141 

1.765 

1,529 

6,040 

4.126 

1,978 

2,147 

1,576 

6,100 

4,206 

1,715 

2,492 

1,550 

6,112 

4,245 

1,445 

2,800 

1,536 

6,183 

4,345 

1.268 

3  077 

1,530 

6,262 

4,485 

1,160 

3,325 

1,495 

6,346 

4,634 

1,084 

3,550 

1,450 

6,433 

4,768 

1,016 

3.752 

1,414 

6,555 

4,911 

977 

3,934 

1,398 

6,749 

5,078 

979 

4,098 

1,429 

6.992 

5,246 

999 

4,248 

1,500 

7.256 

5,427 

1,031 

4,396 

1,572 

7,525 

5,614 

1,069 

4,545 

1,643 

7,786 

5,793 

1,110 

4,683 

1,713 

8.054 

5,978 

1,155 

4.823 

1,784 

8,332 

6,174 

1,207 

4.967 

1.854 

8.614 

6,373 

1,266 

5.108 

1,924 

8.903 

5,579 

1,329 

5,250 

1,995 

9.196 

6,787 

1,395 

5,392 

2,066 

9,491 

6,997 

1,465 

5,532 

2,138 

9,792 

7,211 

1,538 

5,673 

2,211 

10,101 

7,432 

1,615 

5,816 

2,286 

382 
924 

1,143 
1,207 
1,176 
1,078 
9% 
925 
830 
727 
635 
565 
543 
564 
590 
617 
646 
678 
711 
747 
784 
823 
865 
908 
953 


51 

148 

239 

322 

400 

472 

540 

604 

665 

723 

779 

833 

886 

936 

982 

1,026 

1,067 

1,106 

1,143 

1,178 

1,211 

1,243 

1,274 

1,304 

1,333 


VI.  FULL-YEAR  CONVENTION 


971. 
972. 
973. 
974. 

975. 


4,136 

2,982 

3,427 

2,452 

3,113 

2,250 

2.648 

1.874 

2,635 

1,884 

2,525 
1.992 
1.787 
1,406 
1,409 


457 
459 
463 
468 

475 


937 
777 
680 
600 
584 


877 
717 
618 
538 
520 


60 
61 
62 
63 
64 


440 
459 
480 
502 


145 
388 
558 
688 
828 
917 
908 
862 
776 
674 
614 
577 
540 
538 
571 
607 
645 
685 
728 
772 
809 
838 
868 
900 
933 


63 
172 
253 
317 
375 
443 
491 
489 
450 
422 
392 
341 
288 
269 
284 
301 
318 
337 
356 
377 
399 
422 
446 
472 
498 


81 
209 
282 
320 
339 
343 
331 
308 
283 
262 
252 
247 
242 
245 
256 
268 
280 
292 
304 
317 
329 
342 
355 
369 
383 


217 
198 
184 
174 
167 


302 
318 
333 
350 


139 
371 
530 
649 
779 
858 
839 
783 
686 
572 
500 
450 
398 
380 
398 
417 
438 
459 
482 
506 
532 
558 
586 
616 
646 


61 
165 
242 
302 
356 
421 
464 
458 
416 
384 
350 
294 
235 
210 
219 
230 
241 
252 
265 
278 
292 
307 
322 
338 
355 


75 
191 
253 
283 
292 
288 
268 
238 
205 
178 
161 
150 
139 
137 
143 
150 
158 
166 
174 
183 
192 
201 
211 
222 
233 


209 
190 
175 
165 
15S 


Structures 


137 
142 
146 

151 


6 

17 

28 

39 

49 

59 

69 

79 

90 

102 

114 

128 

142 

157 

173 

190 

207 

226 

245 

266 

277 

279 

282 

284 

286 


2 
6 
11 

15 

19 

23 

27 

31 

35 

39 

43 

48 

53 

59 

65 

71 

77 

84 

92 

99 

107 

115 

124 

133 

143 


6 

17 

28 

38 

47 

55 

63 

70 

77 

84 

90 

97 

103 

108 

113 

118 

122 

127 

130 

134 

138 

141 

144 

147 

150 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


25695 


Nonmanufacturing 


Manufacturing 


Farming 


Year 


Total 


Total        Equipment        Structures 


Total        Equipment  Structures 


1976 2,676  1,929  1,445 

1977 2.394  1,747  1,251 

1978 2,212  1,543  1,033 

1979 2,140  1.489  963 

1980 2,150  1,491  947 

1981 2,183  1,558  993 

1982 2,117  1,492  904 

1983 2,072  1,521  908 

1984 2,099  1,564  925 

1985 2,148  1,587  952 

1986 2.252  1,664  999 

1987 2,360  1,744  1,049 

1988 2,436  1,790  1,089 

1989.. 2,548  1,871  1,138 

1990 2,664  1,953  1,186 

1991 2,793  2,046  1,245 

1992 2,933  2.148  1,307 

1993 3,079  2,256  1.373 

1994 3,226  2,361  1,441 

1995 3,387  2,479  1,513 


484 
496 
510 
526 
544 
565 
588 
613 
639 
636 
665 
695 
701 
733 
767 
801 
841 
883 
920 
966 


579 
474 
489 
485 
507 
491 
486 
406 
418 
439 
461 
481 
506 
530 
556 
584 
613 
644 
676 
710 


514 
407 
420 
415 
435 
416 
409 
326 
334 
351 
368 
384 
403 
423 
444 
466 
489 
514 
539 
566 


65 

67 

68 

70 

72 

74 

77 

80 

84 

88 

93 

97 

102 

107 

112 

118 

124 

130 

137 

143 


otal       E 

quipment 

Structures 

168 

159 

9 

173 

163 

9 

188 

171 

lU 

166 

156 

10 

152 

141 

10 

134 

123 

11 

139 

128 

11 

145 

134 

12 

117 

105 

12 

122 

109 

13 

128 

115 

13 

134 

120 

14 

141 

126 

15 

148 

132 

16 

155 

139 

17 

163 

146 

18 

171 

153 

19 

180 

161 

19 

189 

169 

21 

198 

177 

20 

Source:  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Office  of  Tax  Analysis. 


CALIFORNIA    EAST    SIDE    PROJECT 
QUESTIONS  ASKED 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CAUPORMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  23,  1970 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  envi- 
ronmental impact  of  Federal  public  works 
projects  is  of  tremendous  importance  and 
it  is  a  most  hopeful  sign  that  local  and 
State  bodies  are  now  giving  public  works 
more  scrutiny  than  in  the  past. 

An  outstanding  example  of  this  scru- 
tiny has  been  demonstrated  by  the  State 
of  California  Resources  Agency  and  its 
Secretary,  Norman  B.  Livermore,  regard- 
ing the  proposed  East  Side  project  in  the 
Central  Valley  of  California. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hope 
that  similar  concern  and  questions  have 
been  or  will  be  asked  by  Mr.  Livermore 
concerning  the  devastating  impact  the 
proposed  peripheral  canal  diversions  will 
have  on  Uie  sensitivity  balanced  ecosys- 
tem comprising  the  delta,  the  estuary, 
and  San  Francisco  Bay. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  place  Mr. 
Livermore's  questions  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  with  regard  to  the  East  Side 
project  in  the  Record,  along  with  my  own 
letters  on  this  matter  directed  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  and  the  California 
State  Department  of  Water  Resources. 

These  letters  follow : 

Congress  or  the  United  States, 
House  or  Representatives, 
Washinffton.  D.C.,  July  23, 1970. 

Mr.  WUXIAM  R.  QlANELLI, 

Director,    California    State    Department    of 
Water  Resources,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

Dear  Bill  :  I  am  sure  you  are  familiar  with 
Secretary  Livermore's,  "Partial  list  of  C!on- 
cems  About  tlie  East  Side  Project,"  submit- 
ted to  Bob  Pafford  on  July  8,  1970. 

I  feel  that  Secretary  Livermore  has  a  Justi- 
fiable cause  for  concern  and  I  would  hope 
that  this  concern  is  shared  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Water  Resources. 

Additionally,  I  would  appreciate  knowing 
whether  similar  questions  have  been  sub- 
mitted regarding  the  Peripheral  Canal,  es- 
pecially regarding  the  environmental  aspects 
of  the  project. 

Thank  you  for  your  immediate  considera- 
tion of  this  matter. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Jerome  R.  Walou, 
U.S.  Congressman,  14th  District. 


Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  23,  1970. 
Mr.  Ellis  Armstrong. 

Commissioner,   Bureau  of  Reclamation.   De- 
partment   of    the    Interior,    Washington, 
D.C. 
Dear   Commissioner   Armstrong:    I   have 
enclosed  a  copy  of  several  questions  regard- 
ing the  proposed  East  Side  P>roJect  of  the 
Central  Valley  Project  sent  to  Robert  Pafford 
of  the  Bureau's  Sacramento  office  by  Norman 
B.    Livermore   of   the    California   Resources 
Agency. 

Mr.  Livermore's  questions  regarding  avail- 
able water  supplies,  future  augmentation  and 
environmental  concerns  are  very  well  taken 
and  I  hope  that  the  Bureau's  response  will 
be  extensive  and  prompt, 

I  would  appreciate  a  copy  of  the  Bureau's 
response.  Additionally,  I  would  be  most  In- 
terested In  knowing  if  similar  questions  were 
posed  by  State  Officials  with  regard  to  the 
Peripheral  Canal  Project. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Jerome  R.  Waldie, 
UJS.  Congressman,  14th  District. 


Partial  List  of  Concerns  Abottt  the  East 

Side  Project 

(By  Norman  Livermore) 

I.  FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  CONCERNS 

1.  Should  authorizing  language  Include 
additional  assurances  for  fish  and  wildlife 
mitigation? 

2.  Should  authorization  of  the  East  Side 
Project  be  withheld  until  a  more  firm  com- 
mitment for  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement 
has  been  developed? 

3.  (a)  What  are  the  detriments  and  bene- 
fits that  could  be  associated  with  the  East 
Side  Project  regarding  fiBh  and  wildlife  miti- 
gation and  enhancement  In  the  tributaries 
of  the  San  Joaquin  River? 

(b)  Covdd  the  Project  provide  waterfowl 
enhancement  In  the  San  Joaquin  Valley? 

(c)  What  provisions  could  be  made  for 
waterfowl  and  upland  game  enhancement  on 
the  Canal  right-of-way;  and  for  retaining 
surplus  lands  acquired  with  the  right-of- 
way  for  fish  and  wildlife  purposes? 

4.  (a)  What  plan  does  the  Biireau  have  for 
releasing  water  down  various  streams  to 
satisfy  fish  and  game  needs? 

(b)  How  wlU  these  water  costs  be  paid? 

(c)  How  will  these  releases  relate  to  re- 
leases from  the  Peripheral  Canal? 

6.  Some  of  the  material  Included  In  the 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  report  needs  to  be 
modified  on  the  basis  of  Information  de- 
veloped since  1965,  Do  you  plan  to  have  the 
Service  revise  the  report? 

n.    GENERAL    ENVIRONMXNTAL    CONCERNS 

1.  Is  there  enough  water  available  to  sup- 
ply the  anticipated  demands  for  water  for 


the  East  Side  Division  from  supplies  that 
can  be  developed  from  existing  works  and 
projects  authorized  for  construction  and  still 
protect  the  ecology  of  the  Delta,  the  Sulsun 
Marsh  and  other  similar  areas? 

2.  What  are  the  alternative  sources  of 
water  other  than  Imports  of  North  Coast  sup- 
plies that  would  be  required  to  make  up  any 
water  deficiencies  in  export  requirements  In 
order  to  guarantee  ecological  protection  for 
the  Delta  and  other  areas  as  outlined  In  the 
previous  question? 

3.  What  effects  would  the  East  Side  Project 
have  upon  environmental  protection  require- 
ments of  the   Lower   American  River? 

4.  Has  the  East  Side  Project  been  evaluated 
to  determine  compliance  with  the  "National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969"?  If  not, 
should  it  not  be? 

5.  Win  new  studies  be  needed  to  conform 
to  the  Environmental  Policy  Act  before  au- 
thorization of  the  Project? 

6.  Should  not  actual,  successful  operation 
of  the  Peripheral  Canal  be  worked  out.  the 
net  Delta  outfiow  necessary  to  protect  the 
Delta  and  San  FT&nclsco  Bay  ecology  be  de- 
termined, and  related  Delta  problems  be 
solved  before  there  Is  additional,  major  di- 
version of  water  from  the  Delta  as  would 
take  place  with  the  East  Side  Project? 

nt.  ECONOMICS  questions 

1.  Will  a  demand  exist  for  the  additional 
crops  that  would  be  grown  from  water  de- 
livered from  the  East  Side  Project? 

2.  What  effects  would  the  reduced  popula- 
tion projections  recently  released  by  the 
Department  of  Finance  have  on  the  benefit- 
cost  ratio  of  the  East  Side  Project? 

3.  What  pricing  policies  would  govern  the 
sale  of  water  In  the  East  Side  Service  Area? 
Please  give  examples  for  Irrigation,  and  mu- 
nicipal and  Industrial. 

4.  Has  a  soli  analysis  been  made  as  to 
productivity  of  proposed  new  acreages  to  be 
Irrigated  to  prove  their  economic  feasibility? 

5.  Has  the  Project  been  evaluated  In  view 
of  inflation  to  determine  If  It  Is  still  econom- 
ically feasible? 

8.  Should  the  premises  up)on  which  the 
East  Side  Report  were  based  be  reassessed 
to  determine  If  those  premises  are  still  valid? 
(I.e.,  population  trends,  agricultural  needs, 
alternate  water  supplies,  etc,) 

7.  (a)  Has  the  Bureau  made  any  firm  con- 
tracts for  East  Side  C«uial  water? 

(b)  What  plans  does  the  Bureau  have  for 
getting  firm  contracts  prior  to  authorization 
and/or  construction? 

rV.   ACRICULTtTRAL   QUESTIONS 

1.  What  effects  would  the  East  Side  Project 
have  on  agrlculttire  In  the  Delta? 

V.    LAND    USE    QUESTIONS 

(Illuatratlve  mapa  would  be  most  belpfiU 
In  connection  with  answers  to  theee  ques- 
tions.) 
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1.  This  Project  will  further  add  to  the 
conversion  of  private  land  to  public  owner- 
ship In  California.  Which  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  lands  can  be  disposed  of  to  off- 
set tax  revenues  heretofore  derived  from 
those  lands  needed  for  the  Project? 

2.  (a I  Hjw  much  land  that  is  now  under 
cultivation  will  receive  a  supplemental  water 
supply  from  the  East  Side  Project? 

(b)   Where  is  this  land  located? 

3.  (a)  How  much  new  land  Is  to  receive 
a  new  water  supply  from  the  East  Side  Project 
and  where  is  this  land  located? 

(b)  How  much  of  this  new  development 
will  be  non-agricultural  in  nature? 

VI.    DR.MNACE    QtTESTIONS 

1.  Why  should  not  the  San  Joaquin  Master 
Drain  question  be  resolved  before  the  East 
Side  Project  is  authorized? 

2.  Would  Increased  Irrigation  east  and 
north  of  the  San  Joaquin  River  in  Merced 
and  Madera  Counties  cause  drainage  prob- 
lems? 

VII.    MISCELLANEOUS 

1.  (a)  Would  authorization  of  Phase  I  of 
the  East  Side  Project  obligate  the  State  to 
support  the  ultimate  stage  of  the  East  Side 
Division? 

(b)  What  Is  the  cost  relationship  between 
Phase  I  and  ultimate  East  Side  Project? 

(c)  What  water  volume  requirements  are 
anticipated  for  each? 

(d)  What  Is  the  source  of  water  for  the 
ultimate  phase? 

2.  Will  the  Peripheral  Canal  be  in  opera- 
tion before  the  East  Side  Canal?  Shouldn't 
it  be? 


FURTHER  INVESTIGATION  NEEDED 


HON.  JAMES  HARVEY 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  23,  1970 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
received  a  letter  from  a  constituent  de- 
ploring the  conditions  which  led  to  the 
stranding  of  some  3,500  college  students 
in  Eu2\3pe  as  the  result  of  the  financial 
failure  of  a  company  operating  a  travel- 
study  program.  The  frustration  and  dis- 
appointment of  these  students  is  under- 
standable and  regrettable.  Certainly 
there  should  be  a  regulation  such  as  a 
requirement  for  performance  bonds,  to 
prevent  such  unfortunate  incidents  from 
occurring.  I  urge  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  to  thoroughly  investigate  this  sit- 
uation and  to  adopt  such  a  regulation  at 
the  earliest  possible  time.  This  appears 
to  be  one  area  where  the  CAB  has  not 
cracked  down  adequately.  The  Board  is, 
however,  to  be  commended  for  its  in- 
creased effort  in  enforcing  charter  regu- 
lations for  scheduled  airlines,  supple- 
mental carriers,  chartering  organiza- 
tions, travel  agencies,  and  individuals 
alike. 

In  the  same  vein,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  for  its 
recent  proposal  to  tighten  up  charter 
regulations.  I  am  astounded  that  the 
Board's  proposals,  Intended  to  prevent 
an  erosion  of  the  charter  concept,  have 
come  under  attack.  The  Board's  proposed 
regulations  are  intended  to  insure  that 
the  distinction  between  individually  tick- 
eted service  and  charter  service  is  prop- 
erly maintained. 

By  preventing  practices  which  enable 
individually  ticketed  services  to  be  offered 
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under  the  guiSfe  of  charters,  the  Board  is 
carrying  out  its  mandate  from  Congress 
to  maintain  the  integrity  of  charter 
service. 

The  law  requires  the  CAB  to  maintain 
a  system  of  air  transportation  which  em- 
bodies both  regularly  scheduled  service 
over  specified  routes  and  charter  service 
which  may  be  provided  within  specific 
geographic  areas  whenever  the  demand 
arises.  The  Congress  has  authorized 
scheduled  airlines  to  engage  in  both  indi- 
vidually ticketed  services  and  charter 
service.  Supplemental  airlines  have  been 
authorized  to  conduct  charter  service 
only. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  because 
various  methods  are  now  being  used  by 
agents  and  promoters,  such  as  setting  up 
fictitious  groups,  to  offer  individually 
ticketed  services  under  the  guise  of  group 
travel,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has 
decided  to  strengthen  its  charter  rules. 
One  step  which  the  Board  has  proposed 
to  take  to  prevent  these  practices  is  the 
establishment  of  new  requirements  for 
organizations  seeking  charter  eligibility. 
By  limiting  eligibility  for  chai-ter  service 
to  organizations,  many  of  these  abuses 
can  be  eliminated.  Critics  have  said  that 
the  Board's  proposed  regulations  would 
seriously  limit  the  participation  of  the 
public  in  group  charter  travel  by  exclud- 
ing organization  of  more  than  20,000 
members.  This  is  simply  not  the  case.  Be- 
yond that,  however,  it  is  estimated  that 
on  the  average  each  American  is  eligible 
for  group  ti-avel  in  at  least  three  differ- 
ent ways  due  to  his  association  with 
church  groups,  civic  groups,  or  social 
clubs. 

Any  group,  no  matter  how  many  mem- 
bers it  has,  may  be  eligible  to  establish  a 
charter  trip.  The  CAB  proposal  merely 
states  that  a  group  with  a  membership  of 
more  than  20.000  is  presumed  to  be  open 
to  the  general  public.  If  an  organization 
Is  a  bona  Aide  one,  however,  it  need  only 
establish  that  fact  to  the  CAB,  even 
though  its  membership  far  exceeds 
20,000. 
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LIFE     MAGAZINE     DISTORTS     THE 
HIGHWAY  BEAUTIFICA-nON  ACT 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  HARSHA 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  23.  1970 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  leading 
article  in  the  July  24  issue  of  Life  mag- 
azine depicting  billbotird  blight  levels  a 
grave  and  unjust  charge  against  Con- 
gress for  appropriating  only  $150  million 
under  the  Highway  Beautlflcation  Act 
and  for  the  low  level  of  authorizations. 
It  is  a  glaring  example  of  Irresponsible 
journalism.  Congress  is  accused  of  fall- 
ing to  fund  a  program  for  the  removal 
of  signs  depicted  in  the  article  that  are 
not  within  the  purview  of  the  act. 

Stated  another  way.  Congress  Is  fault- 
ed for  falling  to  fund  a  program  that  is 
not  in  legal  force  and  effect.  The  mon- 
tage of  signs  in  the  lead  two-page  pic- 
ture, which  Is  apparently  grossly  dis- 
torted by  the  compressing  effect  of  a  tel- 
ephoto  lens,  are  in  a  commercial  or  busi- 


ness area.  With  only  two  exceptions,  all 
of  the  signs  shown  In  this  picture  are 
so-called  "on-premise"  signs — "signs. 
displays,  and  devices  advertising  activ- 
ities conducted  on  the  property  on  which 
they  are  located."  These  are  expressly 
excluded  from  control  imder  subsection 
(b)  of  section  131  of  the  Highway  Beau- 
tlflcation Act  and  there  is  no  authority 
to  appropriate  fimds  for  their  removal. 
The  two  exceptions — presumably  "off- 
premise"  signs  in  a  commercial  area  are 
subject  to  control,  but  such  signs  are 
permitted  imder  subsection  (d)  of  the 
act.  Most,  If  not  all,  of  the  signs  shown 
in  the  other  pictures  contained  in  the 
article  are  also  "on-premise"  signs  or 
in  a  commercial  area  and,  therefore,  not 
prohibited  by  the  act. 

The  motivation  for  this  reportorial  in- 
accuracy is  open  to  question,  but  at  the 
very  least  it  is  submitted  that  a  publi- 
cation of  this  stature  that  seeks  to  In- 
fluence public  opinion  should  do  so  on 
an  informed  basis.  A  most  casual  in- 
quiry would  have  advised  the  writers  of 
the  scope  of  the  existing  law. 


TUNNEY  SALUTES  BASEBALL  TRIB- 
UTE. THROUGH  EAST-WEST  ALL 
STAR  MAJOR  LEAGUE  CLASSIC, 
TO  MEMORY,  GOALS  AND  PROJ- 
ECTS OP  DR.  MARTIN  LUTHER 
KING,  JR. 


HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

OF   CALIFORmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  23,  1970 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  organized 
baseball  participated  in  a  unique  salute 
to  one  of  the  outstanding  citizens  in  the 
history  of  our  Nation. 

Players,  club  owners,  officials  of  the 
two  leagues,  and  the  com^nissioner  of 
baseball  participated  in  making  the 
East-West  All  Star  Major  League  Base- 
ball Classic — honoring  the  late  Dr.  Mar- 
tin Luther  King,  Jr.,  a  success.  And 
more  than  30,000  fans  crowded  into 
Dodger  Stadium  in  Los  Angeles  on  Sat- 
urday, March  28,  1970  to  see  the  eastern 
division  team  defeat  the  western  division 
teams  to  1. 

As  sportsmanship  is  defined,  the  im- 
portance of  the  game  is  not  in  winning 
or  losing.  Ic  is  in  playing  well.  Through 
individual  effort  and  teamwork,  attain- 
ing the  goal.  The  goal  this  day  was  a 
salute  to  the  late  Dr.  King,  his  ideals, 
and  his  nonviolent  efforts  to  make  oiu- 
Nation — and  the  world — a  better  place 
in  which  to  live. 

The  game  had  great  symbolic  signifi- 
cance. It  was  a  most  beautiful  and  mean- 
ingful way  to  begin  the  first  baseball 
season  of  a  new  decade.  In  the  men  on 
the  diamond  at  Dodger  Stadium,  we  had 
the  cream  of  the  crop.  The  men  of  sev- 
eral racial  backgrounds  and  culttiral 
heritage  who  represent  the  best  that 
basebtdl,  our  national  sport,  has  to  offer. 
They  represented  fulfillment  of  an  Amr- 
Ican  dream,  where  men  in  sports  are 
judged  on  their  skills  and  abilities. 

It  was  not  always  so  in  baseball.  But 
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change  did  come.  And  baseball  is  better 
for  it. 

As  it  is  in  baseball,  it  can  be  through- 
out our  society. 

Perhaps  this  was  the  collective  wish 
of  the  men — the  owners,  officials,  staffs 
and  players — at  the  game.  I  choose  to 
believe  that  this  is  what  they  wanted 
us  of  the  general  public  to  see  as  they 
played  in  a  classic  all  star  game  dedi- 
cated to  a  man  who  did  no  more  than 
try  to  make  a  dream — a  most  noble 
dream — come  true. 

An  article  by  Brad  Pye,  Jr.,  sports 
editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Sentinel,  cap- 
tures the  spirit  of  the  day : 

Today's  East-West  Major  League  Classic 
would  have  been  one  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.'s  proudest  moments. 

It  would  have  rated  with  that  day  in  August 
of  1963  when  multitudes  engulfed  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  for  that  great  march  at  which  he 
delivered  his  now  famous  "I  Have  a  Dream" 
speech. 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.  had  many 
dreams,  but  the  most  fervent  dream  of  all 
was  to  see  a  freer  America:  an  America  like 
the  one  that  will  be  exemplified  by  some  of 
the  best  black  and  white  baseball  players  in 
the  world  on  the  Dodger  Stadium  field  this 
afternoon. 

Dr.  King  lived,  preached  and  believed  in 
the  brotherhood  of  man.  He  believed  that  all 
men  are  brothers — black  ones,  brown  ones, 
white  ones,  red  and  yellow  ones. 

It  seems  fitting  for  baseball,  from  Commis- 
sioner Bowie  Kuhn  on  down  the  line,  to  have 
given  its  blessing  to  today's  game  which  will 
be  played  in  memory  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  founda- 
tion which  carries  his  name. 

The  move  to  get  the  U.S.  Congress  to  de- 
clare Dr.  King's  birthday,  January  15th,  the 
first  national  holiday  in  history — in  memory 
of  a  black  man — hasn't  met  with  success. 
Baseball,  however,  can  take  a  bow  for  making 
today's  Martin  Luther  King  Classic  a  reality 
after  one  false  start  to  get  this  game  off  the 
ground  a  year  ago. 

All  of  baseball — forty  or  so  of  the  finest 
In  the  game — owners,  umpires,  managers  et 
al. — have  banded  together  to  make  today's 
Classic  possible. 

Dr.  King  would  have  loved  this  day.  He 
was  a  spiritually  filled  man.  And  black,  white 
and  all  the  other  colors  of  the  rainbow  work- 
ing together  would  have  caused  Dr.  King's 
cup  to  runneth  over. 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  was  the  world's 
greatest  apostle  of  non-violence  and  together- 
ness. He  believed  that  non-violence  is  the 
most  potent  weapon  of  an  oppressed  people. 

Dr.  King  believed  all  violence  should  be 
confined  to  the  football  field  or  some  other 
athletic  endeavor.  He  enjoyed  the  violent 
world  of  pro  football  as  much  as  the  next 
man — but  he  was  a  prince  of  peace  other- 
wise. 

It  would  seem  proper  for  that  homerun- 
hlttlng  man  from  Atlanta — Hank  Aaron — to 
p\it  one  in  orbit  today. 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  was  a  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  winner  and  in  death,  most  of 
America  is  finally  coming  to  the  realization 
that  he  was  for  America.  By  today's  demon- 
stration, baseball  moves  up  to  the  head  of 
the  class  in  this  respect. 

It  is  hoped  that  through  this  Classic, 
more  people  will  realize  that  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.  was  an  extremist.— an  ex- 
tremist for  love,  an  extremist  for  Justice  for 
all  mankind. 

Thanks  to  this  timely  gesture,  baseball 
Joins  with  black  America  throughout  the 
world  and  all  other  men  and  women  of  good- 
will to  Indicate  that  Dr.  King  will  not  be  for- 
gotten. His  work  and  his  memory  will  never 
die. 
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Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  had  a  dream 
that  the  bank  of  Justice  was  not  bankrupt. 
Today's  Classic  is  a  demonstration  that  the 
"some  day  soon"  he  spoke  of,  when  the  sons  of 
former  slave  owners  and  slaves  would  work 
together  and  walk  this  earth  in  peace  and 
brotherhood,  has  come. 

That  today's  Classic  features  baseball  play- 
ers of  all  colors  Is  a  living  testimony  to  Dr. 
King's  dream. 

It  seems  apropos  that  the  world  of  baseball 
which  started  Integration  to  working  back 
in  1946  when  the  late  Brooklyn  Dodger  Pres- 
ident. Branch  Rickey,  signed  Hall  of  Pamer 
Jackie  Robinson  as  the  first  black  player  In 
modern  times,  should  be  the  catalyst  for  this 
tribute  to  that  man  from  Atlanta  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr. 

Bowie  K.  Kuhn,  Commissioner  of  Base- 
ball, spoke  for  the  organized  sport. 

Baseball  has  pioneered  Integration  In  pro- 
fessional sports. 

It  will  be  25  years  next  October  that  Base- 
ball, through  the  Brooklyn  Dodgers,  became 
the  first  professional  sport  in  modern  times 
to  sign  a  Negro  athlete,  thus  paving  the  way 
for  the  participation  of  a  host  of  brilliant 
black  athletes  in  the  National  Game. 

It  seems  only  right  that  Baseball  should 
pause  today  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  the 
great  disciples  of  integration  and  brother- 
hood, a  recipient  of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize, 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 

It  seems  appropriate  too,  that  the  home  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Dodgers  which  started  in- 
tegration with  Hall  o:'  Pamer,  Jackie  Robin- 
son, should  be  the  site  of  today's  East-West 
Major  League  Baseball  Classic  in  memory  of 
Dr.  King. 

As  Commissioner  of  Baseball,  and  as  an 
American,  I  am  proud  to  give  my  blessings  to 
this  classic  which  demonstrates  that  Baseliall 
is  democracy  at  work. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  commend  the 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference 
for  organizing  this  Classic  and  to  thank  the 
players  for  thsir  participation,  entirely  vol- 
untary, to  this  cause.  I  woiUd  also  like  to 
express  my  gratitude  to  the  Major  League 
clubs  for  their  cooperation  and  their  finan- 
cial assistance  to  assure  the  game's  success. 

Joseph  E.  Cronin,  president  of  the 
American  League  of  Professional  Base- 
ball Clubs,  stated: 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  the  American  League 
to  provide  the  services  of  Emmett  Ashford 
and  Don  Denkinger  to  help  in  umpiring  the 
Memorial  Martin  Luther  King  Game.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate 
players  on  both  squads  for  their  participa- 
tion in  such  an  ambitious  venture. 

Charles  S.  Feeney,  president  of  the 
National  League  of  Professional  Baseball 
Clubs,  said: 

On  behalf  of  the  clubs  and  players  of  "ITie 
National  League  of  Professional  Basel>all 
Clubs,  I  shovUd  like  to  extend  best  wishes  to 
you  for  a  very  successful  Major  League  East- 
West  All  Star  Classic  Game. 

All  of  us  take  great  pleasure  In  giving  our 
heartiest  endorsement  to  this  game  and  the 
very  worthy  cause  for  which  it  Is  being 
played. 

Peter  O'Malley,  president  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Dodgers,  in  whose  stadium  the 
classic  was  played,  wrote: 

ITie  Los  Angeles  Dodgers  are  proud  to  host 
the  East-West  Major  League  Baseball  Classic 
at  Dodger  Stadium. 

Proceeds  from  this  unique  game  will  bene- 
fit Southern  Christian  Leadership  Confer- 
ence Potmdatlon  and  the  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.,  Memorial  Center  in  Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

It  is  a  game  which  brings  together  the  out- 
standing players  In  Major  League  baseball 
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for    a    cause    which    baseball    is    proud    to 
support. 

The  eastern  division  team  roster  in- 
cluded Tommy  Agee,  New  York  Mets, 
outfield;  Mike  Andrews,  Boston  Red  Sox, 
second  base;  Ernie  Banks,  Chicago  Cubs, 
shortstop;  Roberto  Clemente,  Pittsburgh 
Pirates,  outfield:  Mike  Cuellar,  Baltimore 
Orioles,  pitcher;  Ron  Fairly,  Montreal 
Expos,  outfield;  Bill  Freehan,  Detroit 
Tigers,  catcher;  Bob  Gibson,  St.  Louis 
Cardinals,  pitcher;  Ken  Harrelson, 
Cleveland  Indians,  outfield ;  Grant  Jack- 
son, Philadelphia  Phillies,  pitcher; 
Julian  Javier,  St.  Louis  Cardinals,  sec- 
ond base;  Al  Kaline,  Detroit  Tigers,  cut- 
field;  Darold  Knowles,  Washington  Sen- 
ators, pitcher;  Tim  McCarver,  Philadel- 
phia Phillies,  catcher;  Ken  McMullen, 
Washington  Senators,  third  base;  Bobby 
Murcer,  New  York  Yankees,  shortstop; 
Reggie  Smith,  Boston  Red  Sox,  outfield; 
Vada  Pinson,  Cleveland  Indians,  outfield ; 
Frank  Robinson,  Baltimore  Orioles,  out- 
field; Ron  Santo,  Chicago  Cubs,  third 
base ;  Tom  Seaver.  New  York  Mets,  pitch- 
er; Willie  Stargell,  Pittsburgh  Pirates, 
outfield:  Rusty  Staub,  Montreal  Expos, 
outfield;  and  Mel  Stottlemyre,  New  York 
Yankees,  pitcher. 

Its  coaches  were  Stan  Musial,  John 
McNamara,  Billy  Martin,  and  Satchel 
Page. 

Joe  DiMaggio,  the  Yankee  Clipper  and 
Hall  of  Famer,  was  manager  of  the  win- 
ning eastern  team. 

Members  of  the  western  division  team 
were  Hank  Aaron,  Atlanta  Braves,  out- 
field; Sal  Bando,  Oakland  Athletics, 
third  base;  Johnny  Bench,  Cincinnati 
Reds,  catcher;  Ken  Berry,  Cliicago 
White  Sox,  outfield;  Ollie  Brown,  San 
Diego  Padres,  outfield;  Rod  Carew, 
Minnesota  Twins,  second  base;  Orlando 
Cepeda,  Atlanta  Braves,  first  base;  Wil- 
lie Davis,  Los  Angeles  Dodgers,  outfield; 
Chuck  Dobson,  Oakland  Athletics, 
pitcher;  Jim  Fregosi  California  Angels, 
shortstop;  Tommy  Harper,  Seattle 
Pilots,  outfield;  Reggie  Jackson,  Oakland 
Athletics,  outfield;  Dick  Kelley,  San  Di- 
ego Padres,  pitcher;  Lew  Krause,  Seattle 
Pilots,  pitcher;  Tom  McCraw,  Chicago 
White  Sox,  outfield;  John  Martinez, 
Kansas  City  Royals,  catcher;  Joe  Mor- 
gan, Houston  Astros,  second  base ;  Roger 
Nelson,  Kansas  City  Royals,  pitcher; 
Tony  Oliva,  Minnesota  Twins,  outfield; 
Pete  Rose,  Cincinnati  Reds,  outfield; 
Ken  Tatum,  California  Angels,  pitcher; 
Maury  Wills,  Los  Angeles  Dodgers,  short- 
stop, and  Den  Wilson.  Houston  Astros, 
pitcher. 

Its  coaches  were  Don  Drysdale.  Elston 
Howard,  Sandy  Koufax,  and  Don  New-      ^' 
combe. 

Roy  Campanella,  the  great  Dodger 
catcher  and  Hall  of  Famer,  was  manager 
of  the  western  team. 

Emmett  Ashford  and  Don  Denkinger 
were  umpires  representing  the  Ameri- 
can League.  Stan  Landes  and  Mel 
Steiner  represented  the  National  League. 

Team  members  were  selected  from 
among  ball  players  accepting  invitations 
to  play  in  the  classic.  The  24  men  who 
took  to  the  field  were  selected  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Southern  California  Sports- 
casters  Association  and  the  Los  Aageles- 
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Anaheim  chapter  of  Baseball  Writers  As- 
sociation of  America.  All  teams  were 
represented.  Only  representative  of  the 
San  Francisco  Giants  present  was  Willie 
Mays,  who  flew  In  from  Japan  for  the 
game.  The  Giants  were  in  spring  train- 
ing in  Tokyo. 

Mrs.  Coretta  Scott  King,  widow  of  Dr. 
King,  was: 

delighted  that  so  many  of  the  great  baseball 
stars  of  the  country  have  decided  to  honor 
my  late  husband.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King. 
Jr.,  by  participating  In  the  East- West  Major 
League  Baseball  Classic. 

My  husband  would  have  been  deeply 
moved  by  this  tribute,  because  he  had  a  keen 
Interest  in  sports  and  he  was  always  grate- 
ful for  the  kind  of  commitment  to  Justice  be- 
ing displayed  by  the  athletes  in  this  Classic. 
Our  four  children,  who  are  avid  sports  fans 
and  participants,  are  aJao  very  grateful  for 
this  unprecedented  game. 

The  world  of  sports  has  done  much  to 
point  the  way  toward  realization  of  our 
democratic  Ideals.  In  every  field  of  athletic 
competition,  players  have  demonstrated  that 
where  there  is  a  will  to  do  so,  people  can 
learn  to  work  together,  play  together,  win 
together,  lose  together,  and  travel  together 
as  team-mates,  without  consideration  for 
race,  religion,  or  background. 

By  supporting  this  Baseball  Classic,  you 
are  expressing  your  solidarity  with  those  of 
us  who  are  dedicated  to  preserving  the  ideals 
for  which  my  husband  gave  his  life. 

On  behalf  of  the  King  family  and  the  Mar- 
tin Luthern  King,  Jr.  Foundation,  I  extend 
our  Immense  gratitude  to  those  who  have 
made  this  event  possible — the  Commlsioner 
of  Baseball  and  his  staff;  the  participating 
players  and  the  splendid  retired  stars;  the 
baseball  owners,  and  the  thousands  of  volvm- 
teer  workers  and  fans.  With  your  help,  we 
shall  one  day  share  in  the  realization  of  my 
husband's  dream. 

Reverend  Ralph  David  Abernathy. 
president  of  the  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference  said  that: 

Support  of  this  game  is  a  splendid  way 
in  which  you  are  participating  in  the  con- 
tinuation of  Dr.  King's  movement.  I  wish 
to  extend  mv  special  thanks  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Basebcdl,  Mr.  Bowie  Kuhn,  and 
his  staff;  to  the  baseball  owners:  and  to  the 
great  players,  both  active  and  retired,  who 
have  donated  their  valuable  time  and  their 
marvelous  talents  to  this  unique  event. 

The  beneflta  from  the  East-West  Major 
League  BasebHll  Classic  are  going  to  the 
Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.  Foundation  and  the 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Foundation, 
which  supports  the  work  of  the  organization 
I  serve  as  Dr.  King's  successor. 

The  programs  of  SCLC  are  open  to  all 
regardless  of  race  or  creed,  and  are  always 
conducted  in  the  nonviolent  tradition  of  Dr. 
King. 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  was  many 
men — theologian,  minister,  scholar,  and 
prolific  author. 

Bom  in  Atlanta,  Oa.,  on  January  15, 
1929,  Dr.  King  was  the  eldest  son  of 
the  Reverend  and  Mrs.  Martin  Luther 
King.  Sr.,  and  the  grandson  of  slaves. 

Through  his  formal  education  years — 
and  before — Dr.  King  became  painfully 
aware  of  the  oppression  of  black  people. 

A  well  educated  man.  Dr.  King,  after 
receiving  hlB  doctorate  in  systematic 
theology  in  1955,  returned  to  the  South. 
The  young  minister  soon  became  the 
central  figure  in  the  modem  civil  rights 
movement. 

Following  the  381 -day  Montgomery 
Bus  Boycott,  Dr.  King  and  Rev.  Ralph 
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David  Abernathy  founded  the  Mont- 
gomery Improvement  Association,  the 
direct  forerimner  of  the  Southern  Chris- 
tian Leadership  Conference,  which  was 
established  in  1957. 

From  this  time  until  the  date  of  his 
assassination  in  Memphis  Term.,  on 
April  4,  1968,  Dr.  King  championed  the 
civil  rights  and  peace  movements. 

He  was  undeniably  one  of  the  great- 
est Americans  in  history,  and  known  in- 
ternationally as  a  leader  of  growing 
power  and  respect.  He  was  awarded  the 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  in  1964,  and.  gained  a 
total  of  23  honorary  degrees. 

The  Southern  Christian  Leadership 
Conference  faces  the  decade  of  the  1970s 
fully  dedicated  to  remain  committed  in 
the  tradition  of  its  founder-president, 
the  late  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  to 
the  need  for  continued  positive  action 
and  programs  pinpointed  to  obtaining 
total  freedom,  full  equality  and  justice, 
and  peace  for  all  men. 

As  they  say  in  the  vernacular  of  the 
sports  world :  "SCLC  has  its  momentum 
going!" 

The  East-West  Major  League  Base- 
ball Classic  is  only  one  comer  of  the 
total  picture  designed  to  continue  and 
expand  the  programs  geared  to  bring 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King's  philosophy 
and  sincere  beliefs  into  reality. 

Through  its  13  years  of  existence,  the 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Confer- 
ence has  evolved  from  a  regional  orga- 
nization combating  racism  in  the  South 
to  a  national  organization  involved  in  a 
host  of  sound  programs. 

It  was  founded  in  January  of  1957  as 
an  aftermath  of  the  Montgomery  bus 
boycott  of  1955-56,  led  by  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.  and  Reverend  Ralph 
David  Abemathy.  The  boycott  paced  the 
modem  civil  rights  movement,  and 
must  be  looked  upon  as  the  stepping- 
stone  from  which  the  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conferenc  launched  numer- 
ous progrrams,  all  encompassing  the 
key  goal  of  sectoring  economic  develop- 
ment and  basic  human  rights  for  all  peo- 
ples. 

Prom  this  humble  beginning,  SCLC 
started  to  grow.  BJ*.  the  end  of  1959, 
SCLC  had  affiliates  in  10  Southern  States 
and  22  cities.  Dr.  King  and  Rev.  Aber- 
nathy the  following  year  assisted  in  or- 
ganizing the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordi- 
nating Committee.  In  1961,  came  the 
Freedom  Rides.  All  the  while,  SCLC  con- 
tinued its  work  in  voter  registration, 
school  desegregation  and  the  use  of  boy- 
cotts to  obtain  desired  results. 

Two  permanent  programs  of  SCLC 
were  launched  in  1962 — operation 
breadbasket,  an  economic  arm  origi- 
nally designed  to  gain  new  and  improved 
jobs  for  black  people,  and  the  citizen- 
ship education  program,  emphasizing 
literacy  training  and  voter  registration. 

SCLC's  demonstrations  in  1963  against 
segregation  in  key  southern  cities,  such 
as  Birmingham  and  Savannah,  led  to 
the  vital  enactment  in  1964  of  the  com- 
prehensive Civil  Rights  Act  which  swept 
away  the  old  segregation  laws. 

It  was  also  In  1963  that  Dr.  King  de- 
livered the  famous  "I  Have  a  Dream" 
oration  at  the  march  on  Wafhington  be- 
fore an  assembly  of  250,000  persons. 
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The  Nobel  Prize  for  Peace  was  award- 
ed Dr.  King  in  1964. 

The  Selma  movement  for  the  right  to 
vote,  featured  by  the  50-mile  march 
from  Selma  to  Montgomery,  Ala.,  high- 
lighted 1965  for  SCLC.  A  total  of  50.000 
men  and  women  participated  in  the 
lengthy  march,  with  the  result  being  the 
swift  passing  by  Congress  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act.  SCLC  followed  up  with  a 
vast  registration  crusade  which  began  to 
change  the  political  life  of  the  South. 

In  quick  succession  came  the  SCLC's 
participation  against  the  oppression  of 
black  people  in  northern  cities — Chicago 
and  Cleveland;  the  Mississippi  March 
Against  Fear;  and  the  establishment  in 
1968  of  the  ministers'  leadership  train- 
ing program  in  15  major  cities. 

On  April  4,  1968,  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.  was  assassinated  in  Memphis, 
where  he  had  been  working  in  support 
of  a  strike  by  poor  garbage  workers,  and 
Reverend  Abemathy  was  elected  SCLC 
president. 

The  past  year  saw  SCLC  assist  in  ob- 
taining higher  wages,  new  respect  and 
the  right  to  organize  for  poor  hospital 
workers  in  Charleston,  S.C.  SCLC  also 
made  a  dramatic  protest  against  poverty 
as  men  were  launched  to  the  moon. 
Demonstrators  demanded  that  the  Na- 
tion battle  poverty  with  the  same  kind  of 
skills  and  resources  that  went  into  the 
space  program. 

It  was  in  1969  also  that  SCLC  became 
a  major  force  in  the  buildup  of  the  anti- 
war movement. 

Programs,  departments  and  spe- 
cialized activities  of  SCLC  are: 

First.  Department  of  affiliates  and 
chapters:  More  than  300  local  organiza- 
tions across  the  Nation  are  affiliated  with 
SCLC,  receiving  advice,  direct  aid  and 
special  services. 

Second.  Citizenship  education  pro- 
gram: Jointly  sponsored  by  SCLC  and 
the  United  Church  of  Christ,  geared  to 
develop  local  community  leadership  and 
serve  the  needs  of  the  poor. 

Third.  Operation  Breadbasket:  A  com- 
prehensive economic  development  pro- 
gram dedicated  to  securing  of  employ- 
ment for  black  people,  as  well  as  to  assist 
in  the  growth  of  financial  and  business 
institutions. 

Fourth.  Department  of  voter  registra- 
tion and  political  education:  Continued 
registration  of  voters  promises  a  grow- 
ing voice  for  the  black  and  poor  in  all 
phases  of  the  political  process  and  the 
society. 

Fifth.  The  Poor  People's  Campaign: 
This  continuing  drive  enables  SCLC  to 
maintain  an  informsLl  aUiance  with  other 
groups,  in  addition  to  black  people,  in- 
cluding American  Indians,  Spanish- 
speaking  Americans  and  poor  whites. 

Sixth.  Organizing  the  working  poor: 
In  cooperation  with  labor  unions,  SCLC 
provides  staff  and  resources  to  help  or- 
ganize this  group. 

Seventh.  Students  and  youths:  SCLC 
has  and  will  continue  to  recruit  students 
and  other  young  people  for  campaigns  of 
massive  nonviolent  action,  enabling 
young  Americans  to  work  in  local  com- 
munities to  change  the  quality  and  dig 
nity  of  human  life. 

Eight.   Housing   for  the  poor:    SCLC 
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has  sponsored  and  cosponsored  several 
model  housing  projects  for  the  poor,  fea- 
turing use  of  black  architects  and  build- 
ers and  the  development  of  attractive, 
low-cost  homes. 

Ninth.  Working  for  peace:  Although 
essentially  a  human  rights  organization, 
SCLC  has  for  one  of  its  major  concerns 
the  need  of  peace  and  worldwide  attack 
on  the  related  evils  of  racism,  poverty,' 
and  war.  It  is  one  of  the  strongest  forces 
of  the  peace  movement. 

Tenth.  Regional  offices:  SCLC  main- 
tains a  full-time  staff  in  key  cities  and 
communities,  constantly  available  to 
serve  local  people. 

Eleventh.  Special  Services :  SCLC  pro- 
duces a  nationwide  radio  program.  "Mar- 
tin Luther  King  Speaks,"  broadcast  on 
Sundays  over  a  network  of  60  stations; 
publishes  a  monthly  journal.  "Soul 
Force,"  and  stages  special  cultural,  en- 
tertainment, and  sports  projects.  The 
East- West  Major  League  Baseball  Classic 
faUs  into  the  sports  projects  category. 

The  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  Memorial 
Center,  located  in  his  home  city  of  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  Is  a  shrine  of  scholarly  and 
cultural  endeavors,  coupled  with  appro- 
priate memorials  honoring  Dr.  King  and 
the  movement  he  pioneered  and  for 
which  he  crusaded. 

The  center  has  two  major  locations: 
One  for  active  scholarship  work  research 
and  cultural  life  is  located  in  the  vicinity 
of  Atlanta  University.  The  other  com- 
bines a  permanent  entombment  for  Dr. 
King,  a  Freedom  Hall,  the  home  in  which 
he  was  bom,  and  the  church  he  served  as 
copastor  with  his  father,  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King.  Sr. 

The  first  active  element  in  the  me- 
morial center  is  the  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.  Library  Documentation  project, 
where  the  papers  and  other  documentary 
works  of  Dr.  King  are  being  collected. 
Opened  in  the  fall  of  1969,  the  library  is 
open  to  serious  scholars. 

The  second  element,  the  Institute  of 
the  Black  World,  opened  in  late  1969, 
bringing  together  black  people  and  re- 
sources for  the  analysis  and  celebration 
of  the  Afro-American  and  black  experi- 
ence on  a  level  unparalleled  anywhere  in 
the  world.  It  Is  the  eventual  hope  that 
the  institute  will  offer  certificates,  de- 
grees, and  scholarships. 

Long-range  projects  planned  for  the 
center  include  the  museum  of  Afro- 
American  life  and  culture,  and  the  in- 
stitute for  nonviolent  social  change. 

In  the  Auburn  Avenue  area,  adjacent 
to  Atlanta  University,  Is  located  the  en- 
tombment place,  the  Elbenezer  Baptist 
Church,  and  the  birthplace  of  Dr.  King, 
to  be  preserved  and  maintained  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  cent«r. 

The  final  element  of  the  center  is  a 
plaimed  freedom  hall  where  films,  tapes, 
photographs,  and  other  documentary 
material  will  be  stored  for  public  exhibi- 
tion. 

We  were  left  with  unfinished  tasks  at 
the  passing  of  the  founder.  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.  Through  programs  such 
as  the  East- West  Major  League  Baseball 
Classic,  wc'help  to  sustain  his  works — 
and  those  of  the  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference — In  quest  of  a 
better  life  for  all  men.  Baseball,  the  great 
American  pastime,  has  led  the  way. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  THE  AMERICAN  FLAG 


HON.  MARTIN  B.  McKNEALLY 

OF   NEW   TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  23,  1970 

Mr.  McKNEALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
most  anxious  that  the  membership  of 
the  House  have  the  opportunity  to  read 
and  ruminate  upon  a  tribute  to  the 
American  Flag  composed  by  Monsignor 
George  A.  Rosso,  Pastor  of  St.  Thomas 
of  Canterbury  Church  in  Cornwall,  N.Y. 
The  lofty  sentiments  contained  in  it 
are  made  the  more  significant  by  the 
fact  that  Monsignor  Rosso  served  in  the 
U.S.  Navy  over  a  long  period  of  time.  He 
achieved  the  rank  of  admiral.  Monsignor 
Rosso  was  a  dedicated  naval  officer  as  he 
is  a  dedicated  pastor.  It  is  Inspiring  to 
hear  a  man  of  his  stature  speak  so  feel- 
ingly about  the  American  flag.  This  is 
especially  so  at  a  time  when  with  great 
consternation  we  have  watched  the  sym- 
bol of  our  coimtry  reviled  and  ridiculed. 
It  goes  without  saying,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
Monsignor  Rosso  bespeaks  eloquently 
the  sentiments  that  most  of  us  harbor 
deeply  within  our  thoughts  and  hearts. 

When  a  man  with  a  record  of  great 
achievement  admonishes  us  to  love  our 
country  and  to  respect  our  flag,  we 
should  harken  to  his  words.  I,  therefore, 
for  the  instruction  of  all  who  read  this 
Record  place  this  superlative  tribute  to 
our  flag  before  the  House  today : 
In  thz  SPiKrr  of  Memokial  Day — On  thb 
Red,  WHrrx,  and  Bluz 

I  guess  I  am  an  incorrigible  patriot.  Every 
time  I  see  the  flag  going  up  the  staff  and 
hear  the  National  Anthem  I  choke  up  a  bit. 
I  suppose  It  might  be  called  an  emotional 
weakness,  but  if  this  is  so,  I  rather  like  It. 
It  gives  me  a  warm  feeling  and  a  sense  of 
gratitude  to  Almighty  God  that  among  the 
many  gifts  He  has  given  to  me  not  the  least 
Is  being  able  to  call  America  my  native  land. 

When  I  see  that  flag  I  am  reminded  of 
many  things.  I  remember  going  into  battle 
in  the  South  Pacific  against  the  Japanese 
and  seeing  and  hearing  that  lovely  symbol 
snapping,  there  is  no  other  word.  In  the 
strong  wind  of  the  ocean.  I  have  seen  it 
layed  on  many  and  many  a  casket  and  had 
the  privilege  of  folding  it  and  handing  it  to 
the  next  of  kin  and  saying  that  this  was  but  a 
small  reminder  of  the  debt  America  owed 
to  one  of  her  dead  sons.  I  have  seen  pictures 
of  it  being  hauled  down  in  defeat  before 
the  caves  of  Corregldor  in  the  Philippines. 

I  saw  it  waving  from  the  Missouri  in  Tokyo 
Bay,  I  have  seen  it  lazily  floating  from  homes 
and  public  buildings  on  the  Fourth  of  July. 
I  have  seen  literally  thousands  of  tiny  flags 
on  tiny  staffs  sprouting  from  the  graves  in 
National  Cemeteries  on  Decoration  Day.  And 
also  In  our  small  cemeteries  in  Cornwall.  I 
have  seen  those  who  would  destroy  It,  carry 
the  flag  in  parades  and  shout  defiance  to 
law  and  order  under  its  protection. 

I  have  seen  it  caricatured  in  Communistic 
paintings,  spat  upon  and  trampled  and 
burned  by  mad  mobs  here  In  the  United 
States.  I  have  marched  with  it  in  paradea: 
gave  it  tribute  as  it  went  by  in  the  safe 
hands  of  our  beloved  Marines.  Watched  It 
folded  ceremoniously  by  Blue-Jackets  as  the 
last  rays  of  the  sun  faded  Into  twilight. 

I  have  watched  it  climb  slowly  up  the  flag- 
pole at  the  Rose  Bowl  game  as  massed  bands 
played  the  Star  Spangled  Banner,  which  Is 
why  I  am  sitting  down  at  this  moment  writ- 
ing this.  It's  my  Flag  and  My  Country,  and 
in  all  my  travels  over  the  world  I  have  never 
found    a   more    beautiful    flag   or    a  better 
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country.  And  if  this  Is  chauvinism  then  caU 
me  a  chauvinist. 

I  remember  a  long,  long  time  ago  when 
I  was  serving  with  the  United  States  Marines 
as  a  young  "make-ye-learn"  Chaplain.  There 
was  an  old  Battle  Scarred  Marine  with  whom 
I  came  in  contact,  and  he  seemed  to  take 
a  liking  to  me.  His  name  was  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Joseph  Swinnerton;  "Smokey  Joe", 
as  he  was  known  In  the  Corps.  He  had  a  face 
like  five  miles  of  bad  road  and  a  voice  an 
octave  lower  than  a  basso  profundo.  Yet,  he 
was  the  epitome  of  kindness  and  \inderstand- 
ing  despite  his  looks  and  his  voice. 

On  more  than  one  occasion  I  went  to  him 
for  advice  and  It  waa  always  good;  something 
I  would  use  all  the  years  of  my  life  in  the 
service.  One  day  1  went  to  pay  my  respects 
to  the  Colonel  and  his  lady  as  Navy  protocol 
required.  I  was  received  most  graciously  and 
the  three  of  us  sat  in  his  living  room  in 
San  Diego  and  engaged  in  lively  conversa- 
tion. The  radio  was  playing  softly  In  the 
background.  I  was  enjoying  the  visit  im- 
mensely when  all  of  a  sudden  Smokey  Joe 
stood  up  at  attention  right  in  the  middle 
of  the  conversation.  I  gasped  in  astonishment 
and  wonder. 

It  was  then,  in  the  sudden  silence,  that  I 
became  aware  that  a  band  was  playing  the 
Star  Spangled  Banner  over  the  radio.  Joe 
stood  there  like  a  ramrod  until  the  la.st  note 
died  away  and  then  sat  down  quietly.  He 
looked  at  me.  There  was  a,  well,  shy  look. 
I  suppose  you  would  call  it,  in  his  face  as 
he  explained  that  it  was  an  old  habit  with 
him.  He  never  sat  during  the  National  An- 
them, no  matter  where  he  was.  I  have  never 
forgotten  that  visit  and  even  to  this  day, 
I  am  tempted  and  oftlmes  do  the  same  thing 
In  the  privacy  of  my  home. 

That  was,  as  I  say,  a  long,  long  time  ago; 
and  he  was  a  young  man  then.  I  suppose 
by  this  time  "Smokey  Joe"  lias  gone  to  his 
reward.  If  he  has  then  I  say,  God  rest  yotir 
soul  Joe  and  thanks  for  the  lesson  that 
Sunday  afternoon  in  San  Diego. 

Msgr.  Georoe  A.  Rosso. 


INEQUITY  OF  TAX  STRUCTURE 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF    VIBCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  23.  1970 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  been  requested  to  insert 
into  the  Congressional  Record  an  article 
written  by  E.  Edward  Stephens  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Evening  Star  on  July  10. 
The  article  covers  an  inequity  in  our  tax 
structure  which  would  be  corrected  by 
the  enactment  of  H.R.  14945  which  was 
introduced  by  Congressman  Jerry  L. 
Pettis  from  California: 

[Prom  the  Evening  Star,  Jvily  10,  1970] 

Counsel  for  Taxpayers — Tax  Court  Denies 

A  Revzjisal 

(By  E.  Edward  St«phens) 

Dear  Counsel:  Last  Friday  you  told  about 
a  case  where  the  Tax  Court  reversed  itself. 
Can  you  now  describe  a  situation  In  which 
this  tribunal  refused  to  do  so? 

Yes.  A  striking  example  is  the  Betty  Bell 
Huelsman  decision,  filed  June  29. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  J.  Huelsman.  of  Louis- 
ville, Ky..  filed  Joint  returns  for  '63.  '64.  and 
'65.  The  Internal  Revenue  Service  later 
charged  that  Alfred  had  embezzled  about 
$100,000  during  these  years  and  hadnt  re- 
ported a  dime  of  it  as  income  in  accordance 
with  the  Supreme  Court's  1961  decision. 
James  v.  U.S.  So  IRS  toted  up  deficiencies  of 
«26,190.  and  added  $12,695  for  civil  fraud 
penalties.  When  It  couldn't  collect  from  Al- 
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fred,  IRS  went  after  his  wife,  Betty,  for  the 
837,785  plus  Interest. 

Dumbfounded,  Betty  advanced  these 
reetsons  why  she  should  not  be  stuclc  for  Al- 
fred s  staggering  tax  debt:  (1)  they  had  been 
divorced  since  February.  1967;  (2)  she  had 
to  work  to  support  herself  and  their  son;  (3) 
her  earnings  were  meager;  (4)  she  knew 
nothing  about  Alfred's  alleged  illegal  activi- 
ties; (5)  she  had  derived  absolutely  no 
benefit  from  the  allegedly  embezzled  money; 
and  (6)  she  wouldn't  have  signed  the  re- 
turns If  she  had  known  they  were  "dis- 
honest." When  IRS  tiimed  a  deaf  ear,  Betty 
sought  relief  In  the  tax  court. 

She  was  barking  up  the  wrong  tree.  After 
a  short  hearing  In  1968,  during  which  IRS 
dropped  the  fraud  penalties.  Trial  Judge 
Theodore  Tannenwald  Jr.  ruled  against 
Betty.  He  said  the  court  had  "much  sym- 
pathy for  petitioner's  unhappy  situation" 
and  was  "appalled  at  the  harshness"  of  its 
decision.  But,  he  added,  "the  Inflexible  stat- 
ute (section  6013(d)  (3)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code)  leaves  no  room  for  amelio- 
ration." 

Betty  then  turned  to  the  Cincinnati-based 
Sixth  Circuit  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals.  This 
tribunal  (one  Judge  dissenting)  decided  last 
October,  to  give  the  Tax  Court  an  opportu- 
nity to  reverse  its  course.  So  the  Sixth  Circuit 
wrote  a  plle-drlvlng  opinion,  and  sent  the 
case  back  ("remanded  it")  to  the  lower  court 
"for  disposition  within  the  guidelines"  of 
the  opinion.  Here  are  three  key  guidelines 
that  virtually  Instruct  the  Tax  Court  to  rule 
for  Betty: 

"We  are  not  convinced  .  .  .  that  the  statute 
Is  so  inflexible  that  an  innocent  wife  who  has 
been  victimized  by  a  dishonest  husband 
must  be  subjected  to  an  additional  appall- 
ingly harsh  penalty  by  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment." 

"Courts  very  often  hold  In  tax  cases,  at  the 
Insistence  of  the  government,  that  substance 
should  prevail  over  form.  The  form  of  this 
case  Is  that  petitioner  signed  In  good  faith 
tax  returns  with  her  husband  which  tech- 
nically made  her  liable  for  the  tax  on  their 
Joint  Income.  The  substance  Is  that  the 
money  which  her  husband  embezzled  with- 
out her  knowledge  was  not  Income  to  her  In 
the  usual  sense  of  the  word  £ind  .  .  .  did  not 
benefit  her  directly  or  indirectly." 

"It  is  argued  by  the  government  that  pe- 
titioner's liability  Is  based  on  a  contract  and 
that  by  signing  the  contract  she  assumed  a 
role  somewhat  related  to  a  surety  or  guaran- 
tor .  .  .  The  fallacy  of  this  argument  is  that 
petitioner  was  fraudulently  Induced  to  sign 
a  return  which  she  obviously  would  not  have 
signed  had  the  embezzled  money  been  In- 
cluded in  It;  and  the  presence  of  actual  fraud 
has  historically  been  considered  as  grounds 
for  relief  to  the  aggrieved  party.  More- 
over, ...  a  husband  or  wife  who  signs  a 
Joint  return  becomes  liable  as  an  Individual 
debtor  and  not  as  surety  or  guarantor." 

Amazingly,  the  Tax  Court  remained  ada- 
mant In  Its  June  29  decision  despite  these 
unmistakable  directions.  So  the  next  move  is 
up  to  Betty.  She  can  try  to  pay  for  her  di- 
vorced husband's  crime,  or  she  can  appeal 
again  to  the  Sixth  Circuit — If  she  can  scrape 
up  enough  cash  to  finance  a  fourth  court 
battle  in  her  search  for  justice. 


MARIHUANA— WARNINGS 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  23.  1970 

Mr.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  mari- 
huana means  problems.  None  of  the  drug 
debates  solve  anything.  The  extent  of 
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physical  harm  caused  by  marihuana  may 
be  uncertain.  But  the  shattering  effect 
that  sale  or  possession  of  marihuana  may 
have  on  an  individual's  life  is  startling. 
The  editor  of  the  Dallas  Times  Herald. 
Felix  McKnight.  lists  the  harsh  penalties 
on  marihuana  users.  Read  the  Dallas 
Times  Herald  editorial  that  sums  up  the 
present  serious  problem  of  marihuana. 
McKnight's  statement  follows: 

Marijuana  smokers,  particularly  the  young, 
should  know  all  the  facts  and  penalties  be- 
fore they  light  the  next  cigarette. 

It  is  conceded  that  the  young  are  weary 
of  being  "preached  to"  but,  as  the  writer 
commented  in  recent  commencement  ad- 
dresses, we  would  be  derelict  if  we  did  not 
raise  a  few  caution  flags  for  study. 

The  medical  dangers  of  smoking  marijuana 
are  still  being  debated  (without  too  much 
reason)  but  there  are  other  undebatable 
facts  about  sale  or  possession  of  the  drug. 

It  can  radically  change — or  wreck — a  ciii- 
zen's  life.  For  the  following  shattering 
reasons : 

1 — Possession  of,  selling  or  giving  mari- 
juana to  another  person  is  a  felony,  both 
under  federal  and  state  law.  If  a  person  Is 
convicted  under  these  charges  and  receives 
a  penitentiary  sentence — or  even  receives 
probation — he  Is  recorded  in  police  records  as 
a  felon.  Which  means,  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

2 — Loss  of  the  right  to  vote;  a  voiding  of 
citizenship. 

3 — ^Loss  of  the  right  to  hold  many  public 
offices. 

4 — Loss  of  eligibility  to  enter  medicine, 
law.  nursing  and  many  other  professional 
areas  of  postgraduate  training. 

5 — Loss  of  eligibility  for  security  clearances 
required  In  many  Jobs  Involving  government 
contracts. 

6 — Serious  Impairments  of  Job  opportuni- 
ties, since  the  fact  of  a  felony  Indictment  is 
made  a  part  of  the  credit  reference  reports 
and  police  records. 

7 — Loss  of  eligibility  for  a  commission  in 
the  armed  forces. 

8 — Loss  of  eliglblUty  for  a  Veterans  Admin- 
istration pension. 

9 — Loss  of  eligibility  to  be  an  officer  In  a 
small  bxislness  investment  company — and 
many  other  similar  business  areas. 

10 — Loss  of  eligibility  to  work  as  an  invest- 
ment adviser. 

11— Loss  of  eligibility  for  a  ClvU  Service 
pension  or  annuity. 

13 — Loss  of  ellgibUlty  to  hold  ofltce  in  any 
labor  union. 

Roundup  of  these  penalties  should  be 
credited  to  the  Texas  Association  of  Con- 
sumer Finance  Companies.  A  very  worthy 
public  service. 

But  to  the  young,  who  soon  will  enter  busi- 
ness and  professional  fields,  there  are  addi- 
tional warnings. 

In  Texas,  and  most  of  the  others,  a  person 
loses  for  his  lifetime  the  right  to  work  in  the 
following  trades  and  professions  if  he  is  con- 
victed of  a  felony : 

Law,  state  banking  department,  barbering, 
halrdressing,  cosmetology,  dentistry,  district 
clerk,  funeral  director  or  embalmer,  life  in- 
surance counselor,  nursing,  optometry, 
pharmacy,  physician  or  surgeon,  plumbing, 
membership  in  a  rural  credit  union,  public 
school  teaching. 

A  further  reminder:  Anyone  convicted  of  a 
felony  has  a  permanent  police  record  with 
the  local  police,  the  state  police  and  the  FBI. 
Prospective  employers  and  credit  bureaus 
regularly  check  these  sources  when  hiring. 

The  question?  Is  the  arrest  and  conviction 
for  possession,  sale  or  passing  of  marijuana 
worth  sacrificing  citizenship  and  opportu- 
nity? 

This  generation — the  brightest,  healthiest 
and  most  proml"=lng  of  all — has  mriintalns  to 
climb  to  keep  this  greatest  of  free  nations 
moving  upwards. 
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It  must  win  the  true  peace.  It  must  estab- 
lish true  brotherhood,  It  must  conquer  can- 
cer and  heart  disease.  It  mtist  cleanse  the 
earth  of  foul  pollutants,  It  must  destroy 
man's  distrust  of  man. 

It  has  work  to  do  and  It  has  all  the  equip- 
ment to  do  it. 

It  is  unthinkable  that  It  would  foul  Its 
opportunity  by  risking  felony  conviction  for 
the  brief  and  fleeting  experience  of  exposure 
to  marijuana — or  any  other  drug.  To  prove 
their  right  to  challenge  the  "establishment." 
they  could  win  the  gratitude  of  a  nation  by 
suffocating  the  vile  dope  pushers  who  en- 
danger their  futures,  their  very  lives. 

Some  argue  that  possession  of  marijuana 
should  become  a  misdemeanor.  But  the  very 
cold  fact  of  It  is — It  Is  still  a  felony. 


SECRECY  IN  THE  HOUSE  NO  FIG- 
MENT OP  IMAGINATION,  BUT  A 
FACT  OF  LIFE 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF   NEW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  23,  1970 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing debate  on  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1970,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  recent  publicity  about  secrecy  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  the  re- 
sult of  a  great  campaign  instigated  by 
the  news  media  and  that  the  charge  of 
secrecy  in  the  House  is  nothing  more 
than  a  figment  of  the  imagination  of 
the  news  media.  I  must  take  issue  with 
that  allegation. 

I  will  accept  that  perhaps  the  press  is 
sensitive  to  House  secrecy,  because  quite 
obviously  secrecy  in  the  legislative  proc- 
ess hinders  the  press  in  discharging  Its 
responsibility  to  the  public — the  report- 
ing of  the  activities  of  the  elected  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  people.  But  to  assert 
that  the  press  has  contrived  the  secrecy 
issue  out  of  whole  cloth  is  a  gross  dis- 
tortion of  the  facts. 

Secrecy  is  not  a  figment  of  anyone's 
imagination;  it  is  an  undeniable  fact  of 
life  in  the  House.  It  is  also  a  well-docu- 
mented fact  of  life  as  a  result  of  an  ex- 
cellent report  by  the  Democratic  Study 
Group.  The  DSG  report  has  been  the 
basis  for  many  editorials  and  column.s 
supporting  the  bipartisan  antisecrecy 
amendments.  Some  newspapers  also  re- 
printed the  DSG  report,  among  them  the 
Wall  Street  Journal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
is  not  the  kind  of  newspaper  that  con- 
cocts or  prints  figments  of  imagination. 
It  has  a  well-deserved  reputation  for 
hard-nosed,  accurate  reporting  of  the 
news.  It  reprinted  major  excerpts  from 
DSG's  secrecy  report  in  an  article  by 
reporter  Norman  C.  Miller  becaiise  the 
Journal's  editors  assessed  the  report  not 
only  as  accurate  but  highly  pertinent  to 
the  public  interest.  I  agree.  I  commend 
the  Journal  article  to  my  colleagues  and 
I  ask  that  it  be  printed  at  this  iroint  In 
the  Record: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  July  14,  1970] 
In  the  HotrsE,  a  Hassle  Over  Skcrecy 

Congressional  rules  seem  a  dry-as-dust 
subject,  vet  they  have  a  powerful  and  per- 
vasive effect  on  legislati%-e  conside:-atlon  of 
just  about  every  Important  Issue.  Particu- 
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larly  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  an 
elaborate  array  of  reetrlctlve  procedures  has 
been  developed  over  the  decades  to  shield  the 
decision-making  prooeee  from  public  view 
and  imderstandlng.  Rules  encouraging  se- 
crecy In  the  House  greatly  enhance  the  power 
of  chairmen  In  closed-door  committee  ses- 
sions and  enable  all  Congressmen  to  escape 
public  accountability  for  key  votes  In  com- 
mittee and  even  on  the  House  floor. 

Now.  however,  the  long-entrenched  sys- 
tem of  secrecy  In  the  House  Is  under  vigor- 
ous attack  from  a  bipartisan  reform  group 
of  generally  younger  Congressmen.  They  in- 
clude liberals  and  conservatives  who  share  a 
common  concern  that  secrecy  is  a  root  cause 
of  the  low  esteem  in  which  the  House  is  held 
by  voters.  A  pallid  Congressional  reorgani- 
zation bill  which  reached  the  floor  yesterday 
gives  the  reform  block  a  chance  to  attempt 
to  rewrite  House  rules  to  provide  for  more 
open  debate  and  decision  making.  An  Incisive 
analysis  by  the  staff  of  the  Democratic 
Study  Group,  a  loose  alliance  of  more  than 
100  liberal  House  Democrats,  discusses  the  di- 
mensions of  the  secrecy  problem  and  out- 
lines reforms  the  bipartisan  group  will  urge. 

Secrecy  pervades  the  legislative  process  In 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Arbitrary  and 
undemocratic  procedures  are  so  much  the 
rule  that  they  are  hardly  noticed  let  alone 
seriously  challenged.  Yet  secrecy  has  a  more 
debilitating  Impact  on  the  House  than  Its 
well-publicized  ccwnpanlon.  the  seniority  sys- 
tem. 

Secrecy  In  the  House  is  corrosive.  It  under- 
mines the  democratic  procese  by  denying 
members  Information  they  need  to  make  in- 
telligent legtslaUve  decisions  and  by  denying 
voters  Information  they  need  to  make  In- 
formed electoral  decisions. 

It  destroys  public  confidence  In  the  House 
as  a  responsive  legislative  body.  It  makes  the 
House  incomprehensible  to  the  average  citi- 
zen and  contributes  to  the  grovving  distrust 
of  elected  officials. . . . 

Secrecy  in  the  House  takes  many  forms.  It 
Is  closed  committee  meetings;  It  Is  refusal  to 
disclose  record  votes  taken  in  committee:  it 
is  the  unavailability  of  reports  and  other  in- 
formation about  the  contents  and  effect  of 
legislation;  it  Is  non-record  votes  on  major 
amendments  during  floor  consideration  of 
bills;  It  Is  closed  House-Senate  conferences 
and  more  off-the-record  votes;  it  Is  calling 
up  conference  reports  and  other  measures 
for  a  vote  before  members  have  had  ade- 
quate opportunity  to  study  them.  .  .  . 

MANY    CLOSED    HEAKrNGS 

Nearly  half  of  the  hearings  and  meetings 
of  House  committees  are  closfHl  to  the  press 
and  public.  Most  of  the  closed  sessions  are 
held  by  major  coDMnlttees  such  as  Ways  and 
Means,  Armed  Services.  Foreign  Affairs  and 
Appropriations.  Indeed  the  powerful  Appro- 
priations Committee  holds  all  of  its  more 
than  300  aimual  meetings  and  hearings  be- 
hind closed  dcwrs.  out  of  sight  of  the  tax- 
payers who  foot  the  bill  for  its  actions.  The 
House  Appropriations  Committee  is  the  only 
Congressional  committee  which  always  meets 
in  secret  session.  .  ,  .  The  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  manages  to  hold  75% 
of  its  meetings  open  to  the  public  and  the 
press.  .  .  . 

Most  commltteee  open  the  majority  of 
their  hearings  to  the  public,  while  closing 
their  doors  for  mark-up  sessions  In  which 
members  vote  on  various  provisions  of  the 
bill  under  consideration.  .  .  .  Except  for  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee,  each  mem- 
ber's vote  on  key  provisions  of  legislation 
considered  in  House  committees  U  withheld 
from  his  conatltuente  and  the  public  gen- 
erally. .  .  . 

Committee  reports  and  hearings  are  fre- 
quently filed  too  late  to  permit  members 
adequate  time  to  review  them  before  they 
must  vote  on  the  legislation.  Appropriations 
Committee  reports  are  generally  unavailable 
until    a   few   days   before    the   multi-billion 
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dollar  measures  are  approved  by  the  House. 
In  most  instances,  transcripts  of  the  closed- 
door  Appropriations  hearings — which  aver- 
age over  4,000  pages  per  bill — are  published 
so  late  that  even  members  of  the  Apprt^rla- 
tlons  Committee  not  on  the  subcommittee 
involved  do  not  see  them  until  the  day  the 
full  committee  meets  to  report  the  legisla- 
tion. Similarly,  the  several  thousand  pages 
of  Armed  Services  Committee  hearings  are 
usually  not  made  available  until  the  day 
before  floor  consideration  of  the  measiire 
begins.  .  .  . 

The  Hotiae  considers  most  amendments  to 
legislation  while  It  Is  meeting  as  a  commit- 
tee of  the  whole,  a  procedure  under  which 
no-record  votes  are  taken.  Thus,  constitu- 
ents have  no  way  of  knowing  how  their  Rep- 
resentative votes  on  most  major  amend- 
ments. These  votes — regardless  of  how  im- 
portant— are  either  by  voice  or  division  (in 
which  members  stand  In  place  to  be 
counted)  or  teller  (in  which  members  file  up 
an  aisle  between  tellers  who  count  them  as 
they  pass).  No  record  is  made,  however,  of 
how — or  even  whether — members  voted.  .  . 

All  House-Senate  conferences  (to  work  out 
differences  between  House  and  Senate  ver- 
sions of  a  bill)  are  closed  to  the  public,  the 
press  and  other  members  of  Congress.  Al- 
though conferences  often  significantly  alter 
legislation  passed  by  the  two  houses,  no  rec- 
ord of  what  occurs  during  a  conference  or 
how  the  conferees  vote  on  the  key  issues  In- 
volved is  made  available. 

A    LIMrr    ON    DEBATE 

When  the  conferees  reach  agreement,  they 
report  back  to  their  respective  houses.  In  the 
House,  a  conference  report  may  be  taken  up 
almost  immediately,  the  only  requirement 
being  that  it  be  printed  In  the  record.  Thus 
a  report  filed  for  the  record  at  the  close  of 
business  one  day  may  be  called  up  for  debate 
and  a  vote  at  the  oi>enlng  of  business  the 
next  day.  Since  conference  reports  are  often 
obscure  and  complex  and  since  debate  Is  lim- 
ited to  one  hour,  such  a  procedure  does  not 
give  members  adequate  time  to  gain  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  conference  agreements 
before  voting  to  approve  or  disapprove  the 
measure.  Further,  even  when  conference  re- 
ports are  not  called  up  immediately  after 
being  reported,  they  are  called  up  without 
notice.  .  .  . 

Non-record  votes  and  closed  committee 
sessions  saddle  all  members  of  the  House 
with  the  poor  Image  that  secrecy  engenders. 
Non-record  votes  reduce  participation  and 
make  it  almost  impossible  for  members  to 
get  support  for  amendments  regardless  of 
their  merit.  Less  than  one-third  of  aU  House 
members  generally  participate  in  non-record 
votes  on  amendments  and  the  vast  majority 
of  them  fail.  .  .  . 

Closed  committee  sessions  pose  additional 
problems  for  members  by  making  It  more 
difficult  to  reject  the  entreaties  of  Interests 
seeking  legislation  not  in  the  publlo  Inter- 
est. The  lack  of  early  availability  of  commit- 
tee reports  works  to  the  disadvantage  of 
members  by  denying  them  adequate  oppor- 
timlty  to  make  an  intelligent  evaluation  of 
pending  legislation  or  to  draft  amendments 
and  seek  support  for  them.  This  often  places 
members  in  a  position  in  which  there  is  little 
choice  but  to  accept  the  recommendations  of 
the  committee  which  reported  the  bill. 

Closed  committee  meetings,  secret  or  non- 
record  votes  and  lack  of  information  prevent 
the  press  from  meeting  its  obligation  to  fully 
and  accurately  Inform  the  public  about  the 
conduct  of  public  business  in  the  House. 
Closed  conunittee  sessions  make  reporters  de- 
pendent on  "leaks" — thereby  increasing  the 
possibility  of  misleading  reports  or  outright 
manipulation  of  the  press  through  "leaks" 
designed  to  favor  a  particular  point  of 
view.  .  .  . 

Secrecy  gives  special  Interests  an  advan- 
tage over  the  public  interest  by  permitting 
professional  lobbyists  to  exert  an  influence 
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out  of  proportion  to  the  righteousness,  of 
their  cause.  Finally,  the  public  Interest  Is  not 
served  when  such  major  issues  as  the  ABM. 
the  SST,  the  Invasion  of  Cambodia,  school^ 
desegregation,  civU  liberties  and  air  and 
water  pollution  are  decided  anonymously. 
The  poor  attendance  on  many  of  these  votes 
(in  the  current  session)  effectively  disfran- 
chised many  constituents  and  in  some  cases 
permitted  the  continuation  of  programs  and 
policies  opposed  by  the  public. 

The  legislative  reorganization  act  of  1970. 
scheduled  for  House  consideration  In  mid- 
July,  provides  the  first  UMijor  opportunity  in 
a  quarter  of  a  century  to  attack  the  problem 
of  secrecy  in  the  House.  .  .  .  Numerous 
amendments  are  anticipated — Including  sev- 
eral designed  to  open  House  proceedings  to 
more  public  scrutiny.  ...  . 

One  of  the  major  proposals  would  simply 
authorize  clerks  to  record  the  names  of  tnem- 
bers  as  they  pass  through  teller  linei.  .  .  . 
This  Is  perhaps  the  most  Important  rtform 
amendment  which  will  be  offered.  It  ^uld 
not  only  permit  constituents  to  better  evaKi=^ 
ate  the  performance  of  their  Representative, 
It  would  also  significantly  improve  member 
participation  In  voting  on  amendments  to 
legislation.  Ironically,  however,  whether  such 
record  votes  will  be  permitted  will  be  decided 
by  non-record  vote  under  present  procedures. 

The  public  has  a  right  to  know  how  their 
elected  Representatives  vote  on  matters 
which  come  before  them  In  committee  as  well 
as  in  the  House.  .  .  .  The  only  change  in  this 
situation  provided  by  the  legislative  reorga- 
nization bill  is  a  meaningless  requirement 
that  committees  announce  the  vote  total  on 
motions  to  report  legislation — but  without 
indicating  how  each  member  voted. 

To  provide  substantive  reform  in  this  area, 
an  amendment  to  the  legislative  reorganiza- 
tion bill  is  being  considered  which  would  re- 
quire that  each  member's  vote  on  committee 
and  subcommittee  roll  calls  be  made  public. 

The  legislative  reorganization  bill  contains 
provisions  stating  that  committee  hearings 
and  business  meetings  "shall  be  open  to  the 
pubUc  except  when  the  committee,  by  ma- 
jority vote,  determines  otherwise." 

This  language  is  only  slightly  different 
from  the  present  rule  and  would  therefore 
have  little,  if  any,  effect  In  opening  more 
committee  hearings  and  meetings.  ...  An 
amendment  is  therefore  being  considered  to 
require  a  two-thirds  roll  call  vote  to  close  a 
meeting  or  bearing,  plus  disclosure  of  the 
reasons  for  doing  so.  This  would  promote 
more  open  sessions  while  stUl  provldlixg  com- 
mittees with  flexibility  to  close  hearings  and 
meetings  involving  national  security  matters 
or  other  sensitive  Issues. 

THKBE    AMENDMENTS 

Members  must  be  provided  with  reports, 
hearings  and  other  Information  sufficiently 
in  advance  of  floor  consideration  of  legisla- 
tion so  that  they  may  know  what  they  are 
voting  on.  .  .  .  Thus,  the  following  three 
amendments  are  being  considered  In  this 
area: 

1.  An  amendment  requiring  that  the  com- 
mittee report  on  any  appropriation  bill  be 
delivered  to  each  member's  office  at  least 
seven  days  before  House  action  on  the  meas- 
ure. Such  a  requirement  is  not  unreasonable 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  appropriations  bills 
involve  the  expenditure  of  billions  of  tax 
dollars. 

2.  An  amendment  requiring  that  the  com- 
mittee report  on  any  non-appropriations 
measure  be  delivered  to  each  member's  office 
at  least  three  days,  excluding  weekends  and 
holidays,  before  House  action. 

3.  An  amendment  requiring  that  House- 
Senate  conference  reports  be  available  to 
members  for  at  least  three  days  before  House 
action  and  that  advance  notice  be  given 
when  such  reports  are  to  be  called  up.  .  .  . 

Tbeae  amendments  would  end  the  practice 
of  developing  legislation  behind  closed  doors 
and  then  rushing  It  through  the  House  before 
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members  have  had  an  opportunity  to  analyze 
the  measure.  As  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Operation  of  Congress  noted  In  Its  1966  re- 
port, bills  which  cannot  rurvlve  scrutiny  are 
bills  that  shoxild  not  be  enacted.  "The  world's 
most  powerful  legislature  cannot  In  good  con- 
science deprive  its  membership  of  a  brief 
study  of  a  committee  report  prior  to  final 
action,"  the  bipartisan  ooDunlttee  noted. 

llie  rules  changes  demanded  by  refocxaera 
are  certain  to  meet  strong  opposition  from 
veteran  Congressmen  of  both  parties  who  feel 
their  power  threatened.  It  will  be  an  upset  if 
the  refOTm  forces  win,  and  the  results  would 
not  be  Immediately  apparent  in  terms  of  leg- 
islative decisions.  But  a  lifting  of  secrecy 
would  fundamenttUly  enhance  the  now-paltry 
influence  of  rank-and-file  Congressmen,  at 
the  expense  of  House  elders,  and  that  would 
be  bound  to  have  a  lasting  impact  on  legisla- 
tive declBlonfl. 


CAUTIOUS       OPTIMISM      POSSIBLE 
OVER  MIDDLE  EAST  SITUATION 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OP    NXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  23.  1970 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  express  a  word  of  cautious  optimism 
over  the  recent  developments  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.  The  positive  response  by  the 
EgjTjtians  to  a  U.S.  proposal  for  a  cease- 
fire and  peace  talks  gives  some  hope  for 
the  future.  However,  we  are  still  a  long 
way  from  a  settlement. 

Two  key  elements  in  the  proposal,  if 
accepted,  would  represent  real  steps  for- 
wturd.  The  required  recognition  of  the 
sovereignty,  political  independence,  and 
territorial  integrity  of  the  countries  in- 
volved is  one  essential  point  on  which 
there  can  never  be  a  compromise.  The 
second  very  important  element  is  the 
provision  for  a  cease- flre  and  the  start  of 
peace  talks. 

Now.  while  a  cessation  of  hostilities  is 
necessary  if  meaningful  negotiations  are 
to  be  completed,  there  must  be  sufficient 
safeguards  to  prevent  a  buildup  of  weap- 
ons and  missiles  In  Egypt  or  her  neigh- 
boring Arab  States.  Israel  would  be  fool- 
ish to  accept  even  a  temporary  oease-flre 
if  at  the  end  of  such  a  period  it  would 
face  a  much  better  equipped  enemy 
army. 

As  it  is,  the  military  balance  is  quickly 
shifting  to  the  Arab  side.  The  introduc- 
tion of  Soviet  SA-2s  is  a  very  grave  esca- 
lation of  the  tense  situation  in  the  area. 
Now  even.<he  Syrians  have  the  deadly 
SA-2's  and  will  probably  soon  have  SA- 
3's  also.  Libya,  too,  is  getting  in  the  act. 
The  Soviets  have  shipped  large  amounts 
of  military  equipment,  including  tanks 
and  troop  carriers,  to  that  oil-rich  desert 
country.  The  French  will  soon  sell  them 
HO  Mirage  jets. 

These  extensive  arms  buildups  pose  a 
very  serious  threat  to  Israel's  future 
security.  A  cease-fire  that  would  not  bar 
arms  buildups  would  be  too  great  a  risk 
for  our  tiny  embattled  ally.  Until  the  So- 
viet Union  and  its  near-puppet  Arab  gov- 
ernments stop  the  upward  spiral  in  arms 
EUid  missiles,  Israel  has  no  choice  but  to 
continue  bombing  the  missile  bases  and 
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other  strategic  installations.  Regardless 
of  what  may  come  of  the  present  peace 
proposals,  I  firmly  believe  we  must  sup- 
ply Israel  with  the  jets  she  has  requested 
for  her  own  defense.  I  would  point  out 
we  are  selling  these  jets  to  Israel,  not 
giving  them  away.  Unlike  in  Southeast 
Asia,  it  does  not  cost  the  taxpayers  1 
cent  to  help  our  ally  defend  democracy 
and  freedom  in  the  Middle  East. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  this  Chamber  sev- 
eral months  £igo,  any  settlement  in  the 
Middle  East  must  contain  guarantees  for 
Israel's  security  and  must  be  arrived  at 
through  negotiations  between  the  coun- 
tries involved  and  not  as  a  result  of  a 
solution  imposed  from  the  outside. 

I  believe  the  present  proposal  embodies 
the  spirit  of  my  letters  to  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  last  January. 
The  recent  U.S.  peace  initiative  quite 
clearly  points  out  the  need  for  an  even- 
tual face-to-face  discussion  between  Is- 
rael and  her  warring  neighbors  as  cen- 
tral to  a  final  solution.  It  further  leaves 
the  details  of  a  settlement  to  the  parties 
directly  involved. 

If  the  proper  guarantees  against  arms 
buildups  can  be  obtained,  I  hope  that 
Israel  would  seriously  consider  following 
through  on  this  move  toward  peace.  I  am 
confident  that  the  wisdom  and  prudence 
of  the  Israeli  leaders  will  guide  them  to 
the  right  decision. 
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LIMIT  AID  TO  STOP  ILLEGAL  DRUG 
EXPORTS 


HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

OF  nxiNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  23,  1970 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  im- 
portation of  heroin  and  other  hard  nar- 
cotics is  causing  a  catastrophic  social 
dilemma  to  occur  throughout  the  United 
States.  While  this  country  lends  foreign 
aid  assistance  to  countries  such  as  Tur- 
key, they,  in  turn,  refuse  to  adequately 
police  a  drug  traffic  that  is  bringing  ruin 
to  a  whole  segment  of  our  society. 

KM.  18397  may  give  a  partisU  solution 
to  our  insidious  drug  problem  that  be- 
comes worse  each  year.  As  a  cosponsor 
of  this  legislation,  I  would  like  to  offer 
two  WCBS  radio  news  editorials  for  the 
Record  in  hope  that  they  will  further 
elucidate  the  concern  that  many  of  us 
now  hold. 

The  editorials  follow: 

(Prom  WCBS  radio,  July  12] 

New  York  City  was  chosen  as  the  site  of 
recent  Congressional  hearings  on  the  drug 
traffic,  and  for  the  most  unflattering  of  rea- 
sons. The  city  holds  the  dubious  distinction 
of  housing  the  country's  largest  concentra- 
tion of  heroin  addicts. 

Half  of  all  the  addicts  In  the  United  States 
live  in  New  York  City 

At  the  hearing,  spKikesmen  for  state  and 
Federal  law  enforcement  agencies  and  other 
authorities  on  narcotics  control,  repeatedly 
emphasized  one  argument:  The  war  against 
drug  addiction  is  foredoomed,  unless  the 
Federal  government  finds  ways  to  cut  off  the 
flow  of  drugs  frcwn  abroad. 

The  South  of  France  la  the  major  European 


center  for  the  manufacture  of  heroin.  Most 
of  it,  until  fairly  recently,  was  shipped  to  the 
United  States — a  circumstance  that  did  not 
appear  to  disturb  to  any  marked  degree  either 
the  French  people  or  their  government. 

But  now,  addiction  has  become  something 
of  a  problem  in  Prance  itself  and  penalties  for 
narcotics  dealers  are  becoming  harsher  there. 
Erven  so,  there  is  little  visible  indication  that 
large  numbers  of  the  heroin  factories  around 
Marseilles  are  being  closed  and  their  opera- 
tors put  out  of  business  permanently. 

The  continuing  flood  of  heroin  Into  the 
United  States  makes  It  a  problem  to  be 
handled  as  an  emergen<:y  matter,  and  at  the 
highest  diplomatic  levels. 

Two  Congressmen  from  the  tri-state  area 
see  the  problem  In  the  same  terms.  New 
York's  veteran  Representative  Emanuel  Cel- 
ler  and  New  Jersey's  Representative  Peter 
Rodino  are  sponsoring  Jointly  a  different  ap- 
proach to  narcotics  control.  They  are  intro- 
ducing a  bill  that  would  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  suspend  economic  or  military  aid  to 
any  country  which  fails  to  take  approjMlate 
steps  to  prevent  narcotics  produced  or  proc- 
essed within  its  borders  from  entering  the 
United  States  unlawfully. 

The  bill  would  also  i>ermlt  American  as- 
aistance  In  the  form  of  agricultural  sub- 
sidies to  countries  where  poppy  crops  are 
t>elng  replaced  by  otjfters. 

A  prime  target  of  the  proposed  law  would 
be  Turkey,  which  receives  generous  develop- 
ment funds  from  the  United  States.  Turkey 
Is  the  original  soiu-ce  of  80  percent  of  the 
heroin  now  smuggled  Into  this  coim.try. 

WCBS  Radio  urges  all  Congressional  dele- 
gations, not  only  those  from  the  trl-«tate 
region,  to  support  the  Celler-Rodino  narcotics 
control  bill. 


[  Prom  a  WCBS  radio  editorial,  July  9-10  ] 

Heroin  addiction  in  the  United  States  last 
year  cost  non-users  about  two  blUion  dol- 
lars in  stolen  property.  The  robberies  were 
used  to  finance  a  habit  that  in  every  way  is 
the  costliest  of  all  bad  habits. 

In  New  York  City,  heroin  took  the  lives  of 
800  addicts  last  year.  Two  hundred  of  those 
who  died  of  an  overdose  were  children.  Drug 
addiction  has  become  the  leading  cause  of 
death  in  New  York  between  the  ages  of  15 
and  35. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dan- 
gerous Drugs  has  Increased  its  staff  of  agents 
in  New  York  and  the  police  department  Is 
assigning  more  and  more  officers  specifically 
to  the  narcotics  beat.  But  heroin  continues 
to  surge  into  the  Port  of  New  York,  by  sea 
and  by  air. 

From  where  does  it  come?  Almost  all  of  the 
heroin  sold  on  American  streets  is  manufac- 
tured In  illegal  French  laboratories  located 
around  the  port  of  Marseilles. 

Clearly,  the  strongest  Federal  action  must 
be  taken  to  cut  off  the  supply  at  its  major 
foreign  sources.  That  is,  Turkey,  Lebanon  and 
Iran,  where  most  of  the  opium  is  grown  for 
the  American  market.  And  France,  where  it's 
converted  into  heroin. 

Washington  should  take  a  much  firmer 
line  with  the  governments  of  all  the  countries 
involved  In  heroin  traffic.  We  should  insist  on 
more  rigorous  and  broader  inspection  of 
baggage  and  freight  leaving  European  sea  and 
airports.  We  shotild  demand  evidence  of  an 
Intensive  official  crackdown  on  the  heroin 
factories  in  Prance  and  the  poppy  fields  of 
the  Middle  East. 

Some  American  officials  conceirned  with 
narcotics  abuse  see  this  as  a  simplistic  ap- 
proach. They  claim  it  would  achieve  little  to 
close  down  the  opium  producers  and  the  fac- 
tories in  the  offending  countries.  The  grow- 
ers and  the  large-scale  dealers  would  simply 
transfer  their  operations  to  other  oouDtries. 

But  the  United  States  has  other  options.  It 
has  economic  weapons  it  could  use  against  a 
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number  of  countries  in  Ehirope,  the  Middle 
East  and  Asia  which  display  excessive  toler- 
ance of  their  own  nationals  who  are  guilty 
of  trafficking  in  this  killer  drug. 

Congressmen  from  New  York  and  New  Jer- 
sey have  been  consldM-lng  legislation  along 
those  lines.  We'll  examine  their  proposed  bill 
In  another  editorial  later  this  week. 


OUR  YOUTH  TODAY 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  23,  1970 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  privi- 
leged to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  letter  I  recently  received 
from  an  outstanding  young  American, 
Peter  Johnson,  of  Wobum,  Mass.,  who  is 
president  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
chapter  of  the  Future  Farmers  of 
America.  He  is  an  extremely  thoughtful 
young  man  who  loves  his  country  and 
respects  the  principles  on  which  it  was 
founded,  but  who  is  acutely  aware  of 
our  shortcomings  in  living  up  to  these 
ideals,  and  is  sincerely,  conscientiously, 
and  responsibly  concerned  with  the  fu- 
ture. 

The  questions  he  asked  reflect  the 
thinking  of  much  of  our  youth  today. 
He  has  not  sought  refuge  in  the  rigid 
and  unproductive  extremes  of  the  right 
or  left.  Indeed,  his  is  a  kind  of  patriot- 
ism on  which  the  very  future  of  our  so- 
ciety depends,  for  he  embodies  the  quo- 
tation— often  incompletely  quoted  and 
incorrectly  interpreted — which  says  "Our 
country,  right  or  wrong.  When  right  to  be 
kept  right;  when  wi'ong,  to  be  put  right.* 

Too  many  of  us,  out  of  an  inability  to 
keep  up  with  the  rapid  pace  of  change 
in  the  world,  out  of  weariness  with  the 
increasing  complexity  of  problems,  or  out 
of  a  growing  rigidity  in  attitudes  that 
too  often  comes  with  age,  or  perhaps 
from  a  fear  of  questioning  values  which 
have  guided  our  lives  for  so  long,  look 
upon  those  who  ask  these  questions  with 
suspicion. 

Yet  it  is  the  very  freedom  to  question, 
and  the  creative  search  for  the  answers, 
that  has  sustained  this  Nation  for  almost 
200  years.  I  urge,  therefore,  my  col- 
leagues' understanding  of  the  concerns — 
and  the  ideals,  principles  and  hopes — 
which  are  expressed  in  this  letter: 

WoBtmw,  Mass., 

July  3, 1970. 
Hon.  F,  Bradfobo  Mobse, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Brad:  As  Massachusetts  state  presi- 
dent of  the  State  Chapter  of  the  Future 
Farmers  of  America,  I  will  be  down  in  Wash- 
ington for  the  week  ot  July  1&-26  for  the 
F.F.A.  State  and  National  Officers  Conference. 
Is  it  possible  for  me  to  talk  with  you  at  that 
time? 

Ironically,  this  letter  la  being  written  on 
the  eve  of  our  celebration  of  our  Independ- 
ence. You,  along  with  myself  and  most  oth- 
ers, are  for  peace.  I  am  also  for  America. 
However,  I  cannot  with  full  conscience  sup- 
port an  institution  that  Is  based  on  destruc- 
tion, death,  and  hate.  That  is  not  America. 
Peace  can  occur  through  productive  rather 
than  destructive  means. 
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Bemg  in  the  field  of  agrlculttire,  I  see  the 
problem  with  most  underdeveloped  co\ui- 
trles  is  a  badly  needed  education  of  necessi- 
ties in  the  fields  of  health  and  agriculture. 
Who  are  we  to  say  to  our  brother  who  doectn't 
want  the  American  form  of  government  that 
they  are  wrong?  That  in  itself  is  not  Demo- 
cratic or  American.  But  we  can  teach  them 
how  to  take  care  of  themselves  so  they  can 
produce  and  Uve  for  themselves  while  being 
governed  the  way  they  want  to.  We  must 
realize  that  America  Is  the  United  States  and 
not  the  world.  Our  world  alUances  are  having 
us  assume  powers  of  the  United  Nations 
which  is  not  our  purpose.  Education  Is  one 
thing,  where  forced  persuasion  Is  another. 
Am  I  wrong  to  think  that  learning  to  kill 
or  even  being  a  member  of  an  institution 
that  Is  directed  this  way  is  un-American? 

AzLiendment  11  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  states 
that  a  well-regulated  mllltla  being  necessary 
to  the  security  of  a  free  state  shall  not  be 
Infringed.  Directly,  American's  freedom  Is 
not  being  threatened.  Its  form  of  govern- 
ment is  only  being  questioned  by  others 
who  feel  that  their  governmental  inatitu- 
tions  speak  better  for  their  society.  What 
we  need  for  a  defense  army  is  only  a  handful 
of  scientists  to  assume  positions  with  our 
weapons  and  a  handful  of  educators  to  solve 
questions  at  our  tables.  Wars  can  no  longer 
be  solved  on  a  battlefleld,  for  countries  are 
too  powerful  to  allow  a  handful  of  men  and 
a  piece  of  land,  captured  or  denied,  to  de- 
termine the  outcome  of  their  enmity.  The 
ony  thing  lost  is  our  brothers  and  the  only 
thing  gained  is  an  ovmce  of  pride.  Is  it  worth 
it?  America  can  and  must  afford  to  be  hum- 
ble in  exchange  for  a  living,  youthful  male 
public  who  can  direct  themselves  to  a  goal 
of  their  own — be  whatever  it  is.  That  is  a 
democracy.  A  government  is  by  and  for  the 
people. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Pbteb  M.  Johnson. 


MURDER   OF  POLICE 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or    NKW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  23,  1970 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker  I  share  the 
outrage  of  all  civilized  men  at  the  sniper 
killings  of  two  policemen  in  Chicago  last 
week.  By  now  everyone  knows  that  these 
two  men  were  doing  volunteer  work  in 
community  relations  and  this  would 
seem  to  multiply  the  horror  of  these 
killings.  However,  as  pointed  out  in  an 
editorial  in  today's  New  York  Times,  this 
terrible  crime  has  had  an  encouraging 
aftermath.  I  believe  that  all  of  us  should 
be  made  aware  of  some  of  the  hopeful 
signals  that  are  a  result  of  the  work  of 
these  brave  and  dedicated  men.  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  that  in  mind,  I  am  pleased 
to  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Thursday,  July  23,  New  York  Times: 
MtTRDER   or  Police 

The  police  have  been  and  are  at  the  center 
of  so  many  of  the  tensions  that  now  roll  the 
nation  that  Individual  policemen,  police  sta- 
tions and  police  equipment  have  become  fre- 
quent targets  of  attack  by  would-be  mur- 
derers and  bombers.  It  was  In  this  pattern 
that  two  Chicago  policemen  were  killed  a 
few  days  ago  by  snii>er  flre  from  windows  In  a 
housing  project. 

However,  this  terrible  crime  had  an  en- 
couraging aftermath.  The  victims  were  white 
policemen  who  were  participating  In  a  pro- 
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gram  designed  to  improve  black  community 
relations  with  the  police.  The  program  has 
apparently  had  significant  success,  and  the 
housing  project's  residents,  outraged  by  the 
murders,  gave  important  aid  to  the  investi- 
gation. Several  arrests  resulted. 

The  eztrMnlGts  who  think  of  the  police 
only  as  oppressors  of  blacks  will  no  doubt  be 
surprised  at  this  phenomenon.  But  blacks 
know  that  they  are  the  principal  victims  of 
black  criminals,  and  that  better  police  pro- 
tection is  one  of  the  chief  needs  of  many 
black  communities.  The  aftermath  of  the 
atrocious  mxirders  in  Chicago  has  only  em- 
phasized that  efforts  to  Improve  understand- 
ing between  police  and  the  blacks  are  worth- 
while, and  that  revulsion  against  cowardly 
crime  is  restricted  by  no  color  lines. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRA'HON 
CrVTL  SERVICE  POSITIONS 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MOLLOHAN 

or  WKST  vnoimA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  23,  1970 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
Jack  Anderson  column  of  July  18,  1970, 
in  which  he  reveals  some  of  the  activities 
now  being  carried  on  at  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  under  the  direction, 
or  more  properly  the  misdirection,  of  Ad- 
ministrative Hilary  Sandoval,  Jr. 

From  the  experience  in  West  Virginia, 
I  can  tell  the  House  that  Mr.  Anderson's 
column  only  begins  to  uncover  the  activi- 
ties of  Mr.  Sandoval's  Small  Business 
Administration.  I  have  never  seen  such 
disregard  of  the  civil  service  or  such  use 
of  a  Government  program  for  political 
purposes  in  the  more  than  20  years  I 
have  known  Washington. 

In  West  Virginia,  the  SBA  first  down- 
graded their  Clarksburg  ofBce  from  re- 
gional to  district,  on  the  pretext  that  this 
would  give  uniformity  of  level  to  the 
Government  department.  Then  the  SBA 
transferred  to  Philadelphia  the  regional 
Administrator,  who  had  develoE>ed  a  con- 
siderable expertise  in  West  Virginia 
business  and  finance,  and  who  had  built 
up  a  solid  working  relationship  with  the 
West  Virginia  businesses  and  banking 
community.  I  might  add  that  the  SBA  in 
this  case  achieved  its  objective  because 
the  Administrator  resigned  rather  than 
work  in  a  position  where  his  skills  were 
not  being  used. 

In  the  same  Philadelphia  regional 
office,  the  SBA  now  has  an  attorney  from 
South  Dakota  who  was  transferred  from 
the  SBA  ofiBce  in  Sioux  Falls  to  Phila- 
delphia at  no  increase  in  grade.  The  Phil- 
adelphia OfiBce  is  also  employing  the 
practice  of  reducing  its  employees  in 
grade  and  transferring  them  to  unde- 
sirable assignments  in  the  hope  that  they 
will  resign  so  that  these  employees  can 
be  replaced  by  political  partisane  of 
Sandoval's  choosing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  transfers  and 
downgradings  do  not  Involve  the  political 
or  schedule  "C"  positions  within  the 
Government  but  civU  service  positions. 
These  transfers  do  not  involve  Uap  policy- 
making positions,  and  they  are  not  re- 
stricted to  regional  and  district  Admlnta- 
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trators.  The  sorry  fact  is  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  reaching  down  to  field 
ofRce  personnel,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  to  loan 
officers  and  secretaries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  practice  is  disrupt- 
ing the  entire  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration, and  it  threatens  to  make  a 
sham  of  the  Government's  programs  and 
the  civil  service  system  as  such.  Over 
the  last  two  decades,  through  both  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  administra- 
tions, the  Government  has  attempted  to 
establish  a  truly  effective  career  civil 
service  throughout  the  Government  to 
administer  our  various  progran^s  com- 
petently and  efficiently.  We  have  done  so 
in  the  realization  that  career  civil  serv- 
ice would  yield  us  much  better  results 
than  a  spoils  system. 

But  today,  the  Small  Biisiness  Admin- 
istration and  other  departments  of  Gov- 
ernment as  well,  are  dismembering  the 
civil  service.  They  are  making  a  sham  out 
of  the  careers  of  dedicated  public  serv- 
ants, and  emasciilating  the  programs 
they  are  supposed  to  facilitate.  The 
American  public  will  pay  the  price  of 
this  arbitrary  politics-over-performance 
policy  for  it  will  receive  not  only  In- 
effective administration  of  the  programs 
supposed  to  serve  them,  but  it  will  also 
find  that  fewer  and  fewer  competent 
men  and  women  are  willing  to  work  for 
so  arbitrary  an  employer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  for  us  to  put  a 
stop  to  this.  The  Congress  is  required  to 
approve  funds  for  every  operating  agency 
in  Ooverrmient,  and  it  is  time  for  us  to 
start  investigating  the  employment  prac- 
tices of  agencies  such  as  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  and  any  other  de- 
partment that  employs  these  tactics. 

Mr.  Anderson's  colunm,  "The  Wash- 
ington Merry-Go-Round,"  follows: 
Th«  Washincton  Msrkt-Go-Round 
(By  Jack  Anderson) 

Hilary  Sandoval  Jr.,  sometimee  called  "Hi- 
larious Hilary"  by  subordinates  who  retain 
their  sense  of  humor,  has  kept  the  Small 
Biislnefls  Administration  In  an  uproar  since 
he  took  It  over  16  months  ago.  Consider  these 
highlights: 

He  loaned  441,000  to  a  Denver  dive,  called 
the  Body  Shoppe,  which  features  topdees 
go-go  dancers.  This  curious  cultural  Invest- 
ment of  the  taxpayers'  mShey  was  Justified, 
said  a  spokesman,  because  the  go-go  bar  had 
been  displaced  by  an  urban  renewal  project. 

As  evidence  that  voters  who  elect  Republi- 
cans will  be  rewarded  with  federal  blessings, 
the  Republicans  arbitrarily  approved  a  $315,- 
000  loan  that  the  Philadelphia  regional  of- 
fice ^as  ready  to  reject.  This  happy  sum 
went  to  Lawrencevllle  Furniture  Industries 
of  Lawrencevllle.  Va.,  an  enterprtBC  that,  un- 
happily, haant  paid  It  back.  Our  investiga- 
tion ^lowB  that  the  Republicans  took  the 
application  away  from  Philadelphia  after 
learning  the  regional  office  wouldn't  okay  it 
and  forwarded  It  to  Richmond  with  a  Wash- 
ington endorsement.  This  was  Intended  as  a 
poUUcal  Bhot-ln-the-arm  for  Virginia's  GOP 
Gov.  Llnwood  Holton,  say  insiders,  to  help 
persuade  the  electorate  that  It  pays  to  vote 
Republican. 

Sandoval  has  squandered  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  to  move  civil  service  em- 
ployees, whom  he  suspected  of  Democratic 
leanings,  to  undesirable  posts.  The  taxpayers 
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were  stuck  with  the  moving  costs,  per  diem 
payments  and  other  incidentals. 

Unpublished  records  show  astonishing 
raUmanagement  of  the  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Companies,  which  Sandoval  Ukee 
to  brag  about.  In  fiscal  1969,  with  Sandoval 
in  control  for  a  third  of  the  year,  there 
were  1,500  violations  by  SBICb.  Five  hun- 
dred of  them  were  major.  For  example,  40 
small  business  investment  IcMoa  were  actu- 
ally used  to  finance  big  business.  There 
were  also  62  guideline  violations,  56  con- 
fiiota  of  interest  and  25  fioutings  of  agree- 
ments. During  the  first  nine  months  of  the 
1970  fiscal  year,  another  725  violations  were 
reported. 

Sandoval  has  also  boasted  that  he  has 
loaned  out  $28  million  to  minority  business- 
men. Yet  half  of  these  loans  were  committed 
by  the  Democrats  before  he  came  to  power. 
The  bitter  truth  Is  that  some  of  these  loans 
went  to  poorly-run  black  busineeses,  which 
were  given  nonoc«npetltive  government  con- 
tracts at  far  higher  coets  than  the  govern- 
ment previously  had  paid  to  established 
firms.  Some  of  the  established  firms  have 
now  been  bankrupted  by  the  loss  of  business. 

The  House  Small  Business  Committee, 
headed  by  Rep.  Joe  Evlns  (D-Tenn.),  will 
take  Sandoval  over  the  coals  at  hearings 
scheduled  next  week. 


July  23,  1970 


TWO  DANGEROUS  PROPOSALS 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  23.  1970 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  rising  crime  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia has  been  of  deep  concern  to  us  all. 
However,  two  proposals  of  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration to  deal  with  crime  have 
raised  as  much  concern  as  the  situation 
with  which  they  dfeal.  I  have  just  read 
an  excellent  editorial  in  the  Arbutus 
Times  discussing  the  hazards  of  such 
legislation,  and  I  should  like  to  share  this 
article  with  my  colleagues  by  including 
it  in  the  Record: 

Two  DANGEKOtrS  Pboposals 

In  understandable  zeal  to  reduce  the  ap- 
palling crime  rate  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  Nixon  administration  has  proposed 
two  piecee  of  legislation  that  aSect  basic 
constitutional  rights  and  should  be  rejected 
by  Congress. 

One  proposal,  the  so-called  no-knock  law, 
would  empower  the  police  to  break  down  the 
door  of  a  habitat  where  authorities  strongly 
sTispect  illegal  drugs  are  being  stored  or  used. 

The  other  Nixon  administration  proposal, 
the  preventive  detention  scheme,  would  al- 
low the  Imprlsorunent  without  ball  of  cer- 
tain persons  whose  records.  In  the  opinion 
of  authorities,  are  such  that  they  pose  a 
danger  to  the  public  if  allowed  to  be  free  on 
ball  while  awaiting  trial  for  an  offense. 

The  no-knock  proposal  originated  as  a 
means  of  enhancing  the  enforcement  by 
police  of  narcotic  laws.  Dealers  In  Illegal  drugs 
are  crafty.  They  often  get  rid  of  contraband 
material  before  police  have  a  chance  to  search 
their  place.  If  only  police  could  arrive  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  and  burst  in  by  surprise, 
the  argument  went,  then  their  success  at 
stamping  out  Illegal  drug  traffic  would  be 
quadrupled. 

It's  a  perfect  example  of  a  bad  law  being 
proposed  In  frustration  over  the  Inability  to 


get  the  goods  on  a  slippery  criminal.  The 
constitution  of  this  country  plainly  declares 
against  sudden  searches  of  a  man's  home  by 
government  authorities,  and  the  procedure  of 
a  Judge  Issuing  a  search  warrant  before  police 
may  enter  a  dwelling  to  carry  out  a  search  is 
a  basic  part  of  the  protections  an  Individual 
enjoys  in  the  United  States.  No  matter  how 
cautious  a  police  agency  may  conduct  Its  in- 
vestigations, there  will  always  be  times  when 
mistakes  are  made.  A  man's  home,  as  Mary- 
landers  often  have  been  reminded,  is  still  his 
castle.  As  such  It  Is  sacresanct.  The  no-knock 
previse  must  go. 

Preventive  detention.  Is  a  vague  term,  but 
it  boils  down  to  nothing  more  than  imprison- 
ment without  bail  in  non-capital  crime  cases. 
Such  a  thing  la  a  giant  leap  backward  for 
America,  land  of  freedom  and  country  where 
the  individual  Is  not  trampled  underfoot  by 
the  state  as  In  the  Soviet  Union.  Communist 
China  and  other  despotic  nations,  including 
these  of  the  right. 

These  two  proposals— preventive  detention 
and  the  no-knock  provlse — are  being  actively 
pushed  by  the  administration  In  the  sincere 
beliefs  that  they  will  help  reduce  the  crime 
fate  in  the  nation's  capital.  Vice  Prasident 
Spiro  T.  Agnew  is  among  those  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  battle  to  get  the  two  new  laws, 
but  this  time  Ted  is  mistaken. 

Fortunately,  the  same  constitution  under 
attack  by  those  proposals  established  the  sys- 
tem of  checks  and  balances  In  the  federal 
government  that  will  see  the  defeat  of  the 
two  proposals.  The  U.S.  Senate  so  far  has 
resisted  the  President's  attempt  to  ramrod 
these  measures  into  law,  and  a  majority  of 
that  body  shows  no  sign  of  weakening. 
That  is  good. 


PUERTO  RICAN  DAY  CELEBRATED 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or   NEW    JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  23,  1970 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again 
I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  celebration  of  Puerto 
Rican  Day. 

The  Puerto  Ricans  are  among  those 
who  have  enhanced  the  diverse  and 
unique  traditions  which  have  contributed 
to  our  heritage  and  have  made  us  a  multi- 
faceted  people. 

The  Puerto  Rican  community  in  my 
congressional  district  is  a  vitally  active 
one,  and  in  the  best  of  America's  tradi- 
tion is  playing  a  major  community  role 
in  a  continuing  efifort  to  achieve  harmony 
within  the  community  and  in  providing 
the  opportunity  for  the  self-realization 
for  all  citizens. 

I  was  pleased  to  share  on  this  occasion 
once  again  as  my  city  of  Newark  cele- 
brated with  a  statewide  Puerto  Rican 
Day  parade  at  which  Miss  Marisol  Mala- 
ret  Contreras,  Miss  Universe,  and  for- 
merly Miss  Puerto  Rico,  reigned. 

Mr.  Pedro  Diaz,  president  of  the  parade 
committee,  Luz  Miriam  Hernandez,  ex- 
ecutive secretary,  Jose  Rosario,  Pablo 
Rivira,  Anthony  Perez,  and  Marie  Gon- 
zalez, parade  grand  marshal,  contributed 
selflessly  to  this  event  as  they  do  to 
the  community  at  large.  I  commend  and 
congratulate  these  dedicated  citizens  and 
I  am  confident  of  their  continued  com- 
mitment and  outstanding  service. 


7uly  23,  1970 


RESULTS  OF  LEGISLATIVE 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


HON.  GARRY  BROWN 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  23,  1970 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  response  of  my  constituents  to  my 
fourth  annual  legislative  questionnaire  is 
most  gratifying.  The  extremely  high  de- 
gree of  interest  in  their  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  critical  Issues  of  today 
manifested  by  the  residents  of  the  Third 
District  of  Michigan  compares  favorably 
with  any  area  in  our  country. 

These  results  demonstrate  substantial 
agreement  among  a  high  percentage  of 
my  constituents  on  current  critical  Is- 
sues. The  highest  percentage  of  agree- 
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ment  is  on  the  handling  of  campus  pro- 
test and  disturbances.  The  lowest  con- 
currence is  on  tlie  question  of  requiring 
draftees  to  serve  in  combat  areas  in  the 
absence  of  a  declaration  of  war. 

Substantial  support  of  the  Cambodian 
action  ordered  by  President  Nixon  is 
shown;  and,  most  would  like  to  see  an 
elimination  or  a  restriction  of  the  meet- 
ing of  our  military  needs  by  means  of 
the  draft. 

The  18-year-old  vote  is  still  not  sup- 
ported by  most  and  even  if  it  were  to  be 
authorized,  more  prefer  that  it  be  ac- 
complished by  constitutional  amendment 
than  by  Federal  statute. 

E>ispleasure  with  the  present  system  of 
lifetime  appointments  and  voluntary  re- 
tirement in  our  Federal  judiciary  system 
is  demonstrated.  In  its  stead,  most  would 
prefer  a  mandatory  retirement  age  and 
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some  opportunity  to  review  the  record  of 
a  judge  or  a  Justice  during  his  term  on 
the  bench. 

On  the  question  of  pollution,  there  is 
general  agreement  that  more  needs  to  be 
done.  A  substantial  majority  of  the  re- 
sponses favor  £in  increase  in  Federal  as- 
sistance for  sewage  treatment  programs; 
tax  incentives  to  encourage  industry  to 
provide  its  own  pollution  control  devices 
and  programs;  and  there  is  even  gcod 
support  for  treating  the  cost  of  disposing 
of  wastes  as  a  cost  of  the  product  of 
which  the  waste  is  an  inevitable  conse- 
quence. 

In  order  that  my  colleagues  might  re- 
view the  actual  answer  percentage,  draw 
their  own  conclusions,  and  compare  the 
opinions  of  my  constituency  with  their 
ovm,  I  am  including  with  these  remarks 
the  complete  tabulation : 


His 


Hers 


All 


,  Campus  disorders; 

(a)  Should  peaceiul   protest  activities  be  permitted  on 

campuses  so  long  as  they  do  not  interfere  with  the 
operation  of  the  school? 

Yes 

No. 

(b)  Should  student  strikes  and  sit-ins  be  permitted,  if 

they  interfere  with  operation  of  the  school? 

Yes 

No 

(c)  Should  colleges  and  universities  be  closed  to  end  or 

prevent  violence? 

Yes 

No 

(d)  Do  you  think  the  authorities  have  been  "too  tough" 

in  the  handling  of  campus  disorders? 

Yes.. 

No 

The  draft: 

(a)  Should  deferments  be  limited  to  hardship  cases  only? 

Yes 

No - 

(b)  If  Congress  has  not  formally  declared  war,  should 

draftees  be  required  to  serve  In  combat  areas? 

Yes 

No 

(c)  Should  the  "draft"  be  replaced  with  an  all-volunteer 

military  service,  as  soon  as  possible? 

Yes 

No  

18-year-old  vote: 

(a)  Should  the  minimum  voting  age  be  lowered  to  18  years? 

Yes 

No  - 

(b)  If  the  voting  age  is  to  be  lowered,  should  It  be  done  by 

amendmg  the  Constitution  so  that  State  legislatures 
can  vote  on  the  question? 

Yes 

No 

(c)  Do  you  believe  It  is  desirable  for  the  Federal  Govern- 

ment to  have  the  power  to  regulate  voter  qualifica- 
tions, such  as  voting  age? 

Yes 

No 

(d)  Should  each  State  decide  on  the  minimum  voting  age 

for  Itself? 

Yes 

No 
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33 
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His 


Hers 


All 


Federal  judges: 

(a)  Do  you  believe  tha^mandatory  retirement  age,  such 

as  70,  should  be  wtablished  for  Supreme  Court  and 
other  Federal  judges? 

Yes 

No     

(b)  Should  the  continued  occupancy  of  office  by  each  Su- 

preme Court  Justice  be  voted  on  by  the  U.S.  Senate 
every  12  years,  or  so? 

Yes 

No  

(c)  Should  the  existing  system  of  lifetime  appointments 

and  voluntary  retirement  be  continued? 

Yes 

No 

Pollution: 

(a)  Should  much  greater  sums  of  Federal  money  be  pro- 

vided for  improved  sewage  treatment  systems? 

Yes 

No     

(b)  Should  Federal  income  tax  Incentives  be  enacted  to 

encourage  industry  to  provide  its  own  pollution  con- 
trol devices  and  programs? 

Yes 

No 

(c)  Should  Congress  pass  additional  laws  requiring  pollu- 

tion-tree products,  with  increased  production  costs 
passed  on  to  consumer? 

Yes 

No  

(d)  Should  Congress  ban  all  fuels,  ingredienb,  and  ma- 

terials which  cause  air  and  water  pollution? 

Yes 

No 

Southeast  Asia  and  Cambodia: 

(a)  Do  you  agree  with  the  action  that  the  President  has 

taken? 

Yes 

No... - 

(b)  Do  you  agree  with  the  action  the  President  has  taken 

so  long  as  it  is  limited  to  the  purpose,  territory,  and 
time  that  he  has  stated? 

Yes 

No 

(c)  Do  you  disagree  with  the  action  because  you  le«l  it  will 

result  in  an  escalation  of  the  war? 

Yes 

No - 

(d)  Do  you  disagree  completely  with  the  President's  action? 

Yes 

No - 
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MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


YOUTH  ON  THE  MARCH 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Thursday.  July  23,  1970 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  Is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,500  American  pris- 
oners of  war  and  their  families. 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or   NEW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday,  July  23,  1970 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  most 
worthwhile  cause  was  called  to  my  at- 
tention recently  by  a  dedicated  young 
student  from  my  district,  Diane  Janoflf,  of 
Forest  Hills,  N.Y.  I  was  so  Impressed  by 
the  activities  of  this  girl  and  the  other 
youths  who  are  doing  such  worthwhile 
work  to  combat  hunger,  that  last  week 
in    the   Congressional    Record   I   sub- 


mitted some  background  on  the  Young 
World  Development,  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can Freedom  From  Hunger  Foundation. 
I  wanted  to  call  such  outstanding  en- 
deavors to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  Congress. 

Recent  activity  and  marches,  however, 
should  also  be  recorded  as  an  Indication 
of  the  determination  of  these  young  peo- 
ple, and  the  constant  challenge  they  pre- 
sent to  us  as  legislators. 

One  such  march  for  hunger  was  held 
in  the  late  spring,  and  although  Diane 
was  a  little  disappointed  in  the  amount 
they  raised,  a  sum  well  in  the  thousands 
was  collected  to  aid  those  fighting  pov- 
erty and  hunger  around  the  world.  Many 
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hundreds  turned  out  for  the  march — 
either  to  walk  or  watch — which  followed 
a  circular  route  through  Queens,  start- 
ing and  ending  at  Shea  Stadium.  Each 
mile  was  sponsored  by  patrons  who  had 
been  canvassed  or  who  had  read  about 
the  march  in  the  papers,  and  the  over- 
whelming enthusiasm  demonstrated  the 
increased  national  awareness  to  the 
needs  of  the  poor. 

Thanks  to  programs  like  Young  De- 
velopment all  over  the  country,  the  pub- 
lic everywhere  is  becoming  aware  that 
action  Is  needed,  and  are  contributing 
their  time,  talent,  and  money.  The  money 
collected  from  this  march  was  sent  to 
projects  that  have  been  set  up  to  ad- 
minister and  conduct  food  classes  on 
planning  balanced  diets  or  cultivating 
crops.  Some  of  those  which  received  aid 
were  a  program  in  California,  Meals  for 
Millions,  a  rural  reconstruction  project  in 
the  Philippines  and  a  school  in  Uganda. 

Diane  is  hopeful  that  more  marches 
will  be  scheduled  for  the  near  future  and 
she  is  looking  forward  to  setting  up  a 
club  in  Hunter  High  School  where  she 
will  be  a  sophomore.  It  Is  because  of 
vision  and  dedication  like  Diane's  that  we 
will  see  a  brighter  tomorrow. 


NEW   LIFE   FOR   SENIOR   CITIZENS 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF    fXORISA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  23,  1970 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues a  resident  of  Dade  County,  Fla., 
Dr.  Federlco  Castillo.  Dr.  Castillo,  a  bril- 
liant scholar  and  diplomat  in  his  native 
Cuba,  entered  the  Uhited  States  in 
1962  at  the  age  of  77.  Eager  to  gain 
useful  employment  in  his  new  home.  Dr. 
Castillo  enrolled  in  adult  education 
courses  in  Miami,  Fla. 

Dr.  Castillo,  along  with  many  other 
senior  citizens,  is  not  content  to  remain 
idle  simply  because  he  has  passed  the 
first  vigor  of  youth.  No  better  tribute 
could  be  paid  Dr.  Castillo  than  a  recent 
article  by  columnist  Roger  Peterson 
which  appeared  in  the  Miami  Herald. 
The  article  points  out  that  our  senior 
citizens  comprise  a  large,  potentially  re- 
educated work  force  that  should  not  go 
unrecognized. 

The  article  follows : 
Cttban  Scholas  and  Diplomat  Stakts  a  New 
Lire  AT  AGS  77 
(By  Robert  Peterson) 

Oolng  back  to  school  can  prove  IntenMly 
satlaXylng  to  older  people  with  a  scholarly 
turn  of  mind.  It  can  also  Impart  new  knowl- 
edges and  skills  which  may  enhance  em- 
ployablllty. 

Many  past  the  brush  at  yotrth  are  reluc- 
tant to  consider  returning  to  baUs  of  learn- 
ing, feeUng  their  minds  aren't  sufficiently 
active.  But  numerous  folks  well  Into  their 
eos  and  70s  have  tried  it  and  emerged  en- 
riched and  victorious. 

"I'd  like  to  teU  you  about  one  of  ova 
most  remarkable  pupils,"  writes  Dr.  Keith 
N.  Bennett,  principal  of  the  Senior  High 
Adult  Education  Center  In  Miami.  Fla.  "His 
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name  U  Dr.  Federlco  CastlUo.  In  1962,  when 
he  was  77  years  of  age,  this  old  gentleman 
entered  the  United  States  from  Cuba  with- 
out a  cent  In  his  pocket.  Since  then  his 
frugal  needs  have  been  taken  care  of  by 
Cuban  Welfare,  and  he  receives  an  income 
of  $60  a  month. 

"Dr.  CastlUo  had  a  brilliant  background. 

His  education  Includes  doctorates  In  Law 
and  Social  Sciences  from  the  University  of 
Havana.  He  had  been  a  teacher,  a  practicing 
lawyer,  and  a  diplomat,  and  at  one  time  was 
president  of  the  Society  of  Fine  Arts  In 
Havana.  Coming  to  the  U.S.  meant  that  be 
had  to  start  all  over  again. 

"He  was  eager  to  qualify  for  a  Job,"  con- 
tinued Dr.  Bennett,  "and  Immediately  en- 
rolled for  adult  education  classes.  He  has 
attended  school  continually  the  past  eight 
years  and  has  received  two  certificates  In 
Techniques  of  "Teaching  Spanish  to  English- 
speaking  Students';  a  certificate  In  'Teaching 
Spanish,'  and  certificates  In  first  year  book- 
keeping and  accounting  and  filing,  payroll 
taxes  and  conversational  English. 

"At  present  he  Is  studying  second  year 
bookkeeping  and  accounting  at  our  center, 
and  firmly  believes  that  when  he  receives  his 
certificate  for  this  course  he  will  be  able  to 
obtain  a  bookkeeping  position. 

"His  faith  seems  boundless  and  all  of  us 
who  know  him  are  deeply  Inspired  by  his 
optimism  and  determination  to  Improve  him- 
self  and   make  himself  employable." 

Thanks  for  writing.  Dr.  Bennett.  A  book 
should  be  written  about  Dr.  Castillo's  saga — 
his  notable  career  In  Cuba  and  his  splendid 
efforts  to  launch  a  new  career  In  the  U.S. 
late  In  life.  He  deserves  national  recognition 
for  his  magnificent  determination  despite 
bis  years  to  acquire  new  skills  to  enhance 
his  employablllty  and  usefuUness  to  man- 
kind. 
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LET  US  PUT  THE  PRESSURE  ON 
THE  PUSHER 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  23,  1970 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  matter  that  threatens  the  via- 
bility of  our  communities  from  one  end 
of  the  country  to  the  other.  I  refer  to  the 
problem  of  drug  addiction.  For  a  number 
of  years  this  had  been  considered  an 
inner  city  problem  but  now  that  the  use 
of  drugs  is  accelerating  in  the  suburbs 
faster  than  anywhere  else  it  finally  has 
become  a  problem  of  national  concern. 
There  can  be  no  peace  and  order  in  a 
society  caught  in  the  throes  of  narcotics 
addiction  as  we  have  lately  come  to  real- 
ize. My  concern  has  been  heightened 
after  meeting  with  a  number  of  Detroit 
committees  of  community  leaders,  for- 
mer addicts,  and  a  number  of  medical 
experts.  Unless  we  marshal  our  forces 
and  effectively  eliminate  the  narcotics 
problem  our  communities  will  shrivel  to 
empty  shells  of  fear,  hostility,  and  death. 

LET    TT8    FUr    THE    PKESSXTRK    ON    THE    PUSHES 

Let's  take  a  look  at  the  pusher.  The 
dnig  pusher  sells  dope  to  the  young  and 
old.  the  rich  and  poor,  the  black  and 
white.  He  destroys  lives. 

He  is  destroying  New  York  City,  where 
half  the  Nation's  addicts  live,  where  their 
numbers  increase  between  7,000  and  9,000 
a  year.  He  is  destroying  Washington, 


D.C.,  where  20,000  of  the  city's  800,000 
people  are  addicts,  and  where  as  a  direct 
result,  crime  runs  rampant  in  the  streets. 

The  drug  pusher  is  destroying  my  com- 
munity, where  25,000  Detroiters  are  ad- 
dicts. 

The  drug  pusher  is  a  festering  sore  on 
any  healthy  community.  The  pusher  is 
everyone's  enemy  and  nobody's  friend. 
Never  has  an  evil  united  so  many  differ- 
ent groups  in  one  cause.  The  pusher  is 
repulsed  by  the  Black  Panthers,  despised 
by  religious  groups,  hated  by  the  Parent- 
Teacher  Association  orgtmizations  and 
their  members  and  loathed  by  the  con- 
cerned citizen. 

There  are  many  agencies  treating  drug 
addicts  in  Detroit:  NARCO,  Lafayette 
Clinic,  SHAR.  Detroit  General  Hospital, 
Herman  Keifer  Hospital,  Synanon, 
MCHRD,  the  model  cities  programs,  and 
a  score  of  indigenous  programs.  By  and 
large  they  are  performing  in  a  dedicated 
manner  under  diflBcult  and  sometimes 
near  impossible  circumstances. 

But  even  if  we  spent  millions  of  dollars 
on  treatment  centers  and  clinics  it  would 
still  fail  to  deal  effectively  with  the  nar- 
cotics problem. 

Is  it  not  about  time  we  faced  up  to 
the  fact  that  the  drug  crisis  will  con- 
tinue as  long  as  we  permit  organized 
criminal  elements  to  bring  into  our  com- 
munity increasingly  larger  quantities  of 
heroin? 

To  treat  the  drug  addicts  and  not  cut 
off  the  supply  is  like  establishing  an  Al- 
coholic's Anonsonous  organization  in  a 
nightclub.  Trying  to  cure  an  addict 
amidst  a  sea  of  narcotics  is  clearly  un- 
realistic and  yet  that  is  what  all  too  fre- 
quently we  try  to  do.  What  is  more,  this 
drug  trsifflc  could  not  operate  if  it  were 
not  receiving  help  from  some  of  those 
who  are  supposed  to  be  preventing  the 
flow  of  narcotics. 

tp-*  -S-TEAK-OLD    CAN    FIND    THE    PUSHEB    WHT 
CANNOT  THE  LAW  ENrORCEHENT  AGENCIES? 

Civil  rights  activist  and  humorist,  Dick 
Gregory,  has  with  his  rapier-like  wit 
gone  to  the  heart  of  the  matter  by  ask- 
ing: 

If  a  nlne-year-old  child  can  find  the  pusher 
why  can't  the  law  enforcement  agencies? 

The  answer  is  simple.  Corruption. 

Corruption  is  the  method  by  which 
organized  crime  is  able  to  successfully 
operate  In  the  community. 

The  primary  target  of  this  corruption 
is  local  law  enforcement  agencies.  With 
ineffective  enforcement  against  Illegal 
drugs,  the  pusher  Is  free  to  roam  the 
community  selling  his  bags  of  death. 

To  deal  with  the  drug  menace  we  need 
efficient,  progressive,  and  above  all, 
honest  law  enforcement  agencies.  We 
need  agencies  that  will  gear  their  efforts 
not  against  the  addict,  but  against  what 
I  beUeve  is  the  greatest  evil — the  pusher 
and  organized  crime. 

Only  if  organized  crime  is  thwarted 
will  we  be  able  to  eliminate  the  pusher. 
If  we  eliminate  the  pusher,  half  the  battle 
win  have  been  won. 

BUT    WHAT    ABOUT    THE    OTRXB    HAUTT 

Addicts  do  not  commit  crimes  because 
they  are  high  on  drugs.  The  addict  com- 
mits crimes  because  he  is  hooked  on 
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drugs.  He  is  like  a  diabetic  whose  body 
needs  insulin.  But,  imlike  the  diabetic, 
the  addict  is  forced  to  commit  crimes  to 
feed  the  disease  of  addiction  that  grips 
his  body. 

Robbery,  theft,  and  mugging — crimes 
committed  by  the  addict — are,  in  effect, 
crimes  against  the  community.  There- 
fore, it  is  the  total  community  which 
must  respond  to  this  challenge. 

But  can  our  response  be  effective,  in- 
telligent, and  humane? 

The  community  methadone  mainte- 
nance program  is  an  example  of  a  hu- 
mane response,  a  humane  response  be- 
cause it  affords  the  addict  an  opportu- 
nity to  seek  relief  from  the  painful  task 
of  heroin  withdrawal. 

The  methadone  program  helps  the 
drug  addict  in  his  fight  back  to  normal- 
cy— but  unless  the  rehabilitation  is  com- 
plete— a  new  job,  a  new  environment, 
another  chance — we  nm  the  risk  of  his 
slipping  back  into  his  old  habits. 

In  Detroit,  there  are  over  1,000  addicts 
on  waiting  lists  for  methadone  treat- 
ment. Any  community  with  a  drug  prob- 
lem as  serious  as  ours  ought  to  be  getting 
an  the  help  it  needs  from  every  level  of 
government.  But  I  regret  to  report  that 
this  is  not  the  case.  The  programs,  as  I 
have  foimd  them,  are  uncoordinated  and 
minimal. 

What  do  we  really  need  to  do  to  meet 
this  crisis? 

I  maintain  that  no  amoimt  of  money 
effectively  spent  is  too  much  to  cut  this 
cancer  out  of  our  society.  This  cannot  be 
accomplished  overnight,  but  with  in- 
creased understanding  and  cooperation 
we  will  hasten  the  day  when  drug  addic- 
tion is  no  longer  a  menace. 


URBAN  TRANSPORTATION  FOR  A 
BETTER  ENVIRONMENT— SECRE- 
TARY OF  TRANSPORTATION  JOHN 
A.  VOLPE  PRESENTS  HIS  VIEWS 


HON.  WILUAM  B.  WIDNAU 

OF   NEW     JKBSXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  July  23,  1970 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  introduce 
into  the  Record  a  commentary  on  a  key 
issue  by  a  key  man.  The  issue  is  that  of 
urban  transportation  and  its  role  in  our 
civilization.  The  man  is  Secretary  of 
Transportation  John  A.  Volpe,  who  by 
his  backgroimd  and  his  present  position 
is  certainly  one  of  the  primary  sources  to 
whom  we  should  look  in  our  search  for 
the  solution  to  urban  transportation 
problem. 

On  June  19,  1970,  I  attended  a  confer- 
ence held  by  the  Institute  for  Rapid 
Transit  in  New  York  City,  at  which  Sec- 
retary Volpe  gave  the  following  presenta- 
tion. I  w£is  most  impressed  with  his  grasp 
of  the  situation  and  the  informative 
manner  in  which  he  expressed  his  views 
to  the  conference  members.  For  that  rea- 
son, I  commend  this  transcript  of  his 
remarks  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues: 
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Remakks  Prxpaked  FOR  Deuvbxt  bt  Secu- 

TAET    or    TRANSPORTATION    JOHN    A.    VOLPE 

Before  the  iNsnTUTE  of  Rapid  Transit,  at 
THE  Waldorf  Astoria,  New  York,  N.Y., 
Pridat,  June  19, 1970 

Your  theme  of  "Urban  Transportation  for 
a  Better  Environment"  Is  an  Idea  whose 
time  has  come.  Jackson  may  have  been  the 
first  American  President  to  ride  a  train,  but 
you  can  bet  your  last  commutation  ticket 
that  Richard  Nixon  Is  not  going  to  be  the 
last.  This  Administration  Is  committed  to  rail 
transportation — and  I  mean  urban  rail  as 
well  as  rail  "roads" — as  essential  to  balanced 
transportation  for  this  country. 

My  enthusiasm  for  rails  today  Is  based 
upon  a  hard-headed  appraisal  of  the  poten- 
tial of  rail  technology. 

We  know  how  to  make  dramatic  changes 
In  the  quality  and  dependability  of  public 
transportation  in  our  congested  cities. 

People  are  starting  to  realize  that  our  cities 
can  be  made  both  green  and  prosperous  If 
we  design  the  right  access  to  them.  They 
are  beginning  to  recognize  that  mass  transit 
can  not  only  determine  the  prosperity  of  the 
commercial  core,  but  can  shape  the  growth 
of  entire  urban  regions  as  well. 

Just  look  at  the  plain  facts  of  the  matter. 
We  know  that  the  automobile  carries  only 
about  one  and  a-half  people  on  the  average 
trip.  34  cars,  with  34  Internal  combustion 
engines,  carry  roughly  5o  people  in  and  out 
of  the  city.  Yet  one  bus,  with  only  one  In- 
ternal combustion  engine,  can  cftfry  those 
same  50  people  and  the  new  buses  we  are 
providing  grants  for  these  days  all  must 
have  anti-pollution  devices  installed.  And,  of 
course,  one  bus  takes  up  a  lot  less  space  than 
34  cars. 

On  the  rail  transit  side.  It's  a  well-known 
fact  that  the  efficiency  ratio  between  rail 
and  expressway  Is  about  20  to  one.  Transit 
uses  only  one-fourth  the  land,  yet  can  move 
5  times  as  many  people.  And  costs  far  less 
to  build,  as  well! 

PubUc  transportation — whether  bus,  rail, 
a  hybrid,  or  what  have  you — conserves  green 
space,  makes  lese  noise,  and  generates  far  less 
pollution. 

Yes,  pubUc  transportation  Is — and  can 
be — a  major  environmental  asset. 

And  beyond  this,  public  transportation 
lends  Itself  without  question  to  the  applica- 
tion of  new  space-age  spinoff  technology. 
Some  of  our  newest  concepts  used  to  be 
looked  upon  as  science  fiction.  Well,  that 
day  has  passed.  As  I  am  sure  you  are  well 
aware,  we  are  applying  these  new  concepts 
to  provide  a  new  kind  of  mobility  for  the 
traveling  American. 

Take  the  TACV,  the  Tracked  Alr-Cushlon 
Vehicle  for  Instance.  We  are  convinced  that 
in  certain  special  appUcations  the  TACV  will 
vastly  upgrade  our  mobUlty. 

We  announced  Just  two  weeks  ago  our 
inientlon  to  build  a  16-mlle  Tracked'  Alr- 
Cushlon  system  to  serve  Los  Angeles  Inter- 
national Airport.  I  predict  the  TACV  will 
carry  exceptionally  heavy,  continuous  traffic. 

It  will  reach  si>eeds  of  160  mlles-per-hour. 
It  win  be  fast,  safe,  clean,  comfortable,  and 
above  all  convenient.  It  will  cut  Into  the  ag- 
gravating traffic  Jams.  In  my  opinion,  the 
Los  Angeles  TACV  will  be  the  greatest  break- 
through  In  the  history  of  world  railroading. 

And  It  Is  Just  the  beginning.  We  expect  to 
test  a  S-bundred  mlle-per-hour  advanced 
version  of  the  alr-cushlon  train  at  our  new 
test  facility  at  Pueblo,  Colorado  within  3 
years.  Think  what  this  wUl  mean  to  com- 
muters of  the  future  in  speed  alone. 

Obviously,  however,  our  downtown  core 
areas  have  start -and -stop  needs  that  require 
a  different,  more  fiexlble  kind  of  service:  serv- 
ice which  Is  safe,  clean,  comfortable,  fast, — 
and  If  It's  to  succeed,  even  stylish — but  which 
above  all  Is  reliable. 
Yes,  the  essence  of  public  transportation 
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today  must  be  an  emphasis  on  innovation 
and  balance.  No  transportation  mode  can  b« 
a  means  unto  itself.  As  I  said  when  I  testi- 
fied before  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  in  March  on  our  transit  bill,  pub- 
lic transportation  is  an  essential  means  of 
getUng  access  to  Jobs,  to  recreatkin  areas  to 
shopping  facilities,  and  to  a  host  of  other 
personal  endeavors.  It  Is  a  powerful  factor  in 
shaping  the  quality  of  urban  life. 

If  urban  America  is  congested  and  poUuted 
if  there  Is  unrest.  If  we  are  unable  to  deliver 
a  better  life  to  more  Americans,  one  of  the 
prime  reasons  Is  that  we  have  not  invested 
enough  In  rapid  transit,  bus  and  subway  sys- 
tems. Every  day,  literally  mlUlons  of  clU- 
zens— and  that  may  Include  a  good  many  peo- 
ple right  In  this  room— have  to  ride  to  and 
from  their  work  In  transit  cars  and  buses  that 
should  have  been  scrapped  long  ago. 

The  truth  Is  we  got  a  very  late  start  Only 
since  1961  have  we  had  any  kind  of  Federal 
program  In  public  transportation.  Only  since 
1964  have  we  had  authority  to  make  capital 
grants  for  new  systems,  stations  and  equip- 
ment. Only  since  1967  has  a  Federal  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  been  organized  to 
bring  all  modes  of  transportation  together 
However,  in  the  last  18  months  we  have 
provided  seed  money  for  a  number  of  im- 
portant demonstration  projects  and  helped 
existing  systems  retain  public  confidence 
during  the  Interim  period  until  broad-based 
Federal  assistance  came  on  line. 

For  example,  we  have  financed  about  1- 
hundred-mllUon  dollars  of  the  new  Bay  Area 
Rapid  Transit  system  in  San  Francisco  that 
WUl  use  cars  of  a  completely  new  design  In 
March  we  granted  2l.mUllon  dollars  to  the 
Southeastern  Pennsylvania  Transportation 
Authority  (SEPTA)  with  7-mllllon  dollars  to 
follow  for  the  purchase  of  144  commuter  cars 
for  the  Philadelphia  region.  We  have  financed 
extensions  to  the  M-B-T-A  in  Boston  four 
new  miles  for  airport  rapid  transit  In  Cleve- 
land, helped  open  15  miles  of  rapid  transit  In 
Chicago,  gave  10.2  million  dollars  to  buy  46 
more  "Jersey  Arrow"  self-propelled  electric 
cars  for  the  New  Jersey  Department  of  Trans- 
portation for  use  on  commuter  lines. 

And  Just  today  l  announced  a  grant  of 
over  20-mllllon  dollars  to  New  York  Metro- 
polltan  Transit  Authorltv.  This  grant  will 
be  used  to  assist  in  the  purchase  of  60  pairs 
of  those  lOO-mUe-an-bour  "MetropoUtan" 
electric  passenger  cars  for  the  Long  Is- 
land rail  road. 

This  Is  the  first  step  toward  full  approval 
of  the  M-T-A's  application  for  a  grant  of  66- 
mmion  dollars  to  buy  a  total  of  360  can 
Conventional  rail  service,  of  course  Is  not 
the  sole  answer  to  urban  needs  Just  eight 
tlays  ago,  for  example.  Senator  Soott  and  I 
announced  an  8.7  mlUlon  dollar  matching 
grant  to  help  design  and  construct  a  unique 
"Ten"  (Transit  Expressway  Revenue  Line) 
system  for  Pittsburgh,  The  project  will  ulti- 
mately cost  close  to  230-mllllon  dollars  and 
will  meld  modern  buses  moving  on  exclusive 
bus  lanes  with  a  system  of  automated,  rub- 
ber-tired, electric-powered  vehicles  operat- 
ing on  elevated  but  imobtnislve  concrete 
guldeways. 

Even  more  Important  than  the  new  tech- 
nology to  be  introduced  Is  the  concept  of 
the  multimodal  planning  and  coordinating  of 
passenger  services. 

It  Is  Incumbent  upon  the  transit  Indus- 
try—in all  cases— to  think  of  more  than 
Just  the  transportation  of  people  from  point 
"A"  to  point  "B".  You  must — and  Pitts- 
burgh Is  a  good  example— think  In  terms  of 
airport  access,  fringe  parking  lots,  feeder 
systems,  and  circulatory  systems  in  the  cen- 
tral business  district. 

I  think  too  we  can  get  a  great  deal  man 
mileage  out  of  some  of  our  existing  sya- 
tems,  particularly  the  subways.  The  older 
llnea — In  far  too  many  cases-^o  not  meet 
modern   standards    of   comfort,    cleanliness, 
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noise    control,   and   rellabUlty.    Well,    we're 
ready  to  take  on  that  task  too. 

I  am  delighted  to  announce  here  the  nn.il 
approval  of  a  grant  that  may  well  Initiate 
a  new  phase  In  the  history  of  the  Institute 
for   Rapid  Transit   as  a   trade  organization^ 

It  is  a  grant  that  will  enable  the  I-R-T 
to  respond  to  the  new  awareness  of  environ- 
mental challenges.  It  Is  a  grant  that  will 
enable  you.  as  a  trade  organization,  to  de- 
velop new  environmental  standards  for  mod- 
ern, efficient  subways.  This  is  a  sizeable  grant: 
It  amounts  to  $1,385,000. 

1  think  the  foregoing  remarks  show  our 
direction  at  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion these  last  16  months.  Mass  transit  ranks 
high  on  our  priority  list,  as  all  of  you  well 
know  We  have  de-emphasized  those  peren- 
nial studiea  and  analyses  of  so-called  "Ideal- 
systems  and  instead  we  are  trying  to  develop 
realistic  programs  to  help  the  cities  right 
now— today— not  ten  or  fifteen  years  from 
now  when  the  problems  may  be  insoluble. 
We  must  shorten  the  delivery  time  of  tran- 
sit improvements  to  the  riding  public. 

However,  there  can't  be  any  transportation 
improvements  across  the  board  In  American 
cities  unless  our  Public  Transportation  As- 
sistance bill  passes  the  Congress.  Just  since 
last  August,  when  President  Nixon  submitted 
the  bUl,  another  23  transit  companies  have 
folded  up,  bringing  the  total  in  recent  years 
to  258.  And  more  will  follow  imless  we  act 
swiftly  f  ,^     „ 

This  one  piece  of  legislation  would  alle- 
viate traffic  congestion  and  air  pollution, 
boost  property  values,  promote  business  ac- 
ttvlty.  stop  community  decay,  and  assure  ac- 
cess to  Jobs,  schools,  medical  care,  and  rec- 
reaUon  for  the  millions— the  25-percent— 
who  are  too  aged,  too  handicapped,  or  too 
poor  to  drive  their  own  cars.  It  will  open  up 
a  real  choice  for  millions  or  drivers  who 
would  like  to  escape  the  traffic  tangle. 

The  bill  enjoys  very  broad  appeal,  as  shown 
when  the  Senate  passed  it  by  a  crushing 
majority  of  84  to  4  last  February.  Few  of  us 
would  have  expected  that  kind  of  commit- 
ment a  year  ago.  The  bill  is  now  In  the  House 
hearings  have  been  held  by  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  and  I  have  every 
expeotatton  that  they  will  report  the  bill  out 

shortly. 

With  your  maximum  support  the  House 
could  act  favorably  by  the  end  of  the  sum- 
mer. 

Without  your  support,  the  bill  is  doomed. 
3o  I  say  frankly^liat  If  you  want  this  historic 
act  to  see  the  llghtorfh^— and  I  know  you 
do— you  will  flock  to  tell  yNw  representatives 
In  Congress  the  stark  truth  thiixour  cities — 
and  their  cities — cannot  survIX^^wlthout  It. 
Tell  them  that  every  month  of  delay  raises 
the  cost  of  construction  and  Impedes  the  task 
of  recovering  vital  mobility  In  the  hearts  of 
our  troubled  cities.  ^ 

Now  I  want  to  say  a  word  about  locar 
matching  shares.  I  am  concerned  over  the 
failure  of  several  cities  to  vote  the  necessary 
bonds  for  the  one-third  local  share  required 
by  our  two-thirds  Federal  matching  grants. 
It  appears  to  me  that  local  public  officials, 
transit  equipment  manufacturers,  and  local 
planning  bodies,  need  to  do  a  much  better 
Job  In  getting  their  cities,  counties,  and 
special  districts  to  vote  the  money  for  their 
share  of  the  cost. 

The  taxpayer  can  be  persuaded.  New  York 
state  was  successful  in  voting  a  bllUon  dol- 
lars for  public  transportation  Improvements 
In  1967. 

And  all  of  the  constituent  counties  and 
local  governments  in  MetropoUtan  Washing- 
ton have  voted  "yes"  for  their  share  of  the 
cost  of  the  Washington  Metro.  The  sUte  of 
New  Jersey  has  voted  some  640-mllllon  dol- 
lars for  transportation  ImprovenMnts.  Tou 
can  hardly  expect  Congress  to  fork  over  the 
Federal  share  of  the  financing  If  a  city  can't 
pay  Its  own  share  of  the  tab. 

The  record  on  local  transit  bond  Issues  la 
not  a  good  one  and  deserves  your  most  serl- 
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ous  attention.  Vital  bond  referenda  have 
failed  in  Seattle,  Kansas  City,  Los  Angeles, 
and  Atlanta.  Your  leadership  Is  essential  to 
persuade  the  public  of  the  enormous  private 
and  public  advantages  of  modern  transit 
service. 

I  have  confidence  that  you  will  supply 
this  leadership.  It  Is  certainly  vital  li  we 
are  ever  to  create  better  urban  surroundings 
based  on  balanced  transfjortatlon  systems. 
We  must  re-assure  the  public  that  we  see 
the   big   picture. 

Since  we  serve  no  special  Interest  except 
the  public  interest,  we  should  seek  always 
to  Integrate  all  transport  modes  into  effective 
multimodal  systems  for  moving  people  and 
goods. 

Indeed,  the  systems  approach  is  our  only 
hope  If  we  are  to  double  the  carrying  capac- 
ity of  our  transportation  system  in  the  next 
20  years.  We  must  fully  exploit  the  potential 
of  each  of  the  modes,  and  make  sure  that 
each  one  contributes  to  Its  community. 

Mass  transit,  I  believe,  is  the  misplaced 
key  to  urban  progress,  the  royal  road  to  a 
better  life  for  all. 

The  success  of  our  fabulous  Interstate 
highway  system  shows  that  we  have  the 
national  patience,  skill  and  daring  to  make 
long-range  transportation   Investments. 

And  we  have  done  the  same  for  aviation. 
President  Nixon  recently  signed  into  law  a 
lO-bllllon  dollar  package  that  will  vastly 
upgrade  our  nation's  vital  airways  and  air- 
ports system. 

Such"  actions  should  give  us  confidence 
that  we  can  invest  with  equal  foresight  in 
paibllc  transportation.  And  public  trans- 
portation deserves  no  less. 

With  your  help,  we  expect  the  year  1970 
to  be  a  great  turniag  point  in  national  trans- 
portation  priorities. 

And  with  national  transportation  priori- 
ties in  proper  order,  we  will  then  have 
marked  what  historians  may  call  a  major 
turning  point  in  our  concern  for  civiliza- 
tion. 

We  have  the  capacity  to  ruin  our  world — 
and  we  have  the  capacity  to  enrich  it.  En- 
richment— in  the  most  ethical  sense  of  the 
word— can  come  If  our  cities  and  their  trans- 
portation facilities  reflect  balance,  harmony, 
and  common  sense. 

With  the  continued  concern  of  dedicated 
organizations  such  as  the  Institute  for  Rapid 
Transit,  that  goal  can  surely  be  met. 
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HON.  WALTER  FLOWERS 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  23.  1970 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
special  pride  that  I  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  and  others  the  distin- 
guished career  of  one  of  Alabama's  truly 
great  citizens.  Dr.  J.  Sidney  Tarwater  of 
Tuscaloosa. 

Dr.  Tarwater  is  retiring  after  almost  a 
half  century  of  service  to  his  fellow  man 
in  the  field  of  mental  health. 

In  tribute  to  him.  I  am  pleased  to  offer 
for  inclusion  in  the  Record,  an  editorial 
and  article  both  of  wliich  appeared  in 
the  Tuscaloosa  News  on  July  19,  1970. 
They  eloquently  describe  this  remark- 
able man  and  truly  reflect  Ihe  admira- 
tion, appreciation  and  estetrn  of  his  fel- 
low Alabamians :  J 

Stat*  Owes  Much  to  vh.  Tarwater 

Long  service  Is  a  hallmark  of  men  who 
have  headed  the  state's  mental  institutions. 


Dr.  J.  S.  Tarwater,  who  is  retiring  as  super- 
intendent of  the  state  hospitals,  has  de- 
voted all  of  hla  adult  life  to  care  and  treat- 
ment of  the  mentally  Ul. 

In  this  work  he  has  made  significant  con- 
tributions to  the  state.  And  in  his  long  as- 
sociation with  Bryce  Hospital  and  Tuscaloosa 
he  has  demonstrated  outstanding  ability  as 
an  administrator  and  a  concerned  citizen. 

Dr.  Tarwater's  decision  to  stay  in  Tusca- 
loosa rather  than  move  to  Montgomery  when 
the  Mental  Health  Department  headquarters 
was  established  there  is  further  evidence  ol 
his  dedication  and  deep  loyalty  to  this  com- 
munity. Tuscaloosa  is  fortunate  that  he  has 
chosen  to  retain  residence  here. 

As  he  leaves  his  position  at  Bryce  Hospital, 
his  statement  "we  did  what  we  could  with 
what  we  had"  is  an  appraisal  of  the  state's 
approach  to  mental  health  problems  during 
the  last  half  century.  During  this  time  the 
struggle  to  provide  care  and  treatment  tor 
the  mentally  111  has  been  severely  handl- 
canped  by  insufficient  funds. 

Much  more  could  have  been  accomplished 
In  the  field  of  mental  health.  Tlie  money 
problem  was  a  constant  handicap.  It  is  a 
tribute  to  Dr.  Tarwater  and  his  associates 
that  so  much  was  done  with  so  little. 

A  person  less  dedicated  to  the  plight  of  the 
mentally  HI  would  long  since  have  left  the 
state  hospitals.  But  Dr.  Tarwater's  great  con. 
cern  for  his  patients,  his  deep  interest  in 
improving  mental  health  and  his  desire  to 
serve  this  state  kept  him  engaged  to  do  the 
best  possible  Job. 

Alabama  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  him 
for  his  service.  Those  who  attended  the  testi- 
monial dinner  for  him  Thursday  night  ex- 
pressed appreciation  for  his  service,  his 
loyalty. 

For  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Tarwater,  the  hope  Is  that 
the  years  ahead  will  provide  them  with  time 
for  activities  they  can  enjoy  in  an  atmos- 
phere free  of  the  pressures  and  frustrations 
of  a  demanding  Job. 

Hartng  devoted  all  of  their  adult  life  to 
the  affairs  of  the  state  hospitals,  they  richly 
deserve  the  time  ahead  they  can  call  their 
own. 

Recollections  of  an  Interview 
(By  Paul  Davis.  News  Associate  Editor) 

I  walked  slowly  up  that  long  fiight  of  iron- 
capped  stairs.  On  the  second  floor,  some- 
where, I  was  to  keep  an  appointment  with  a 
man  I  didn't  know  and  at  the  moment  I 
really  dldnt  care  to  meet. 

I  was  in  the  main  building  at  Bryce  Hos- 
pital and  my  appointment  was  with  Dr.  J.  S. 
Tarwater — a  real,  live  psychiatrist.  I  had  lived 
In  Tuscaloosa  most  of  my  life,  but  like  the 
majority  of  Tuscaloosans  I  had  never  even 
been  inside  the  gates  of  Bryce.  Now  I  was 
inside  the  building  and  there  was  a  lonely 
feeling  In  my  bones. 

This  visit  was  some  10  years  ago  and  having 
Just  logged  a  20th  birthday,  1  felt  somewhat 
Incapable  of  the  task  before  me.  But  my 
newspaper  boss  had  said  the  mental  hospitals 
would  be  a  part  of  my  beat  and  to  get  things 
started  off  right  I  was  to  Interview  the  states 
top  mental  health  official.  Dr.  Tarwater. 

Like  most  young  reporters,  I  had  spent 
hours  the  night  and  day  before  trying  to 
frame  some  questions  which  would  make 
the  interview  worthwhile  and  hopefully 
questlona  which  would  partially  cover  my 
ignorance. 

I  had  wondered,  too.  if  the  good  psychia- 
trist would  be  able  to  watch  me  and  discover 
my  secret  fears,  and  learn  that  I  really  didn't 
know  what  I  was  talking  about.  Would  he 
know  that  I  had  read  all  the  clippings  I 
could  find  about  tiie  hospital,  and  looked 
through  the  World  Book  to  know  some  of 
the  good  names  to  drop. 

Surely  if  he  were  the  great  man  I  had  heard 
so  much  about,  he  would  quickly  figure  me 
out.  In  fact,  he  might  even  be  offended  that 
The  News  had  sent  a  boy  out  to  take  up  his 
valuable  time. 
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All  these  thoughte  flashed  through  my 
mind  as  I  slowly  climbed  those  20  or  so  steps. 
I  hoped  he  would  not  be  in,  or  that  he  would 
be  with  a  patient  and  have  to  ask  me  to  sit 
and  wait — at  least  for  a  week  or  two. 

At  the  top  of  the  stairs,  there  was  a  t>eau- 
tiful,  old  clock  on  the  wall,  a  spacious  hall 
with  a  floor  that  had  been  polished  like  glass, 
a  water  fountain  and  a  receptionist  who 
showed  me  the  way. 

And  there,  sitting  behind  a  massive  desk 
in  the  dimly  lit  room  was  the  man,  not  a 
monster.  Just  a  man.  The  room  was  large, 
paneled  in  dark,  rich  wood.  The  blinds  were 
closed  tightly  and  an  air-conditioner  hummed 
in  the  window.  The  desk  was  in  perfect  order, 
complete  with  a  sliver  ashtray. 

Dotting  the  walls  were  pictures  of  the 
great  men  of  psychiatry  like  Slgmund  Preud. 
I  didn't  know  Slgmund,  either.  In  about  two 
minutes,  my  case  of  nerves  vanished.  The 
good  doctor  seemed  to  know  that  I  needed 
help  and  It  was  provided,  abundantly. 

And  down  through  the  years  he  continued 
to  provide  help,  good  advice,  and  on  most 
occasions  he  showed  a  bit  of  humor  that  only 
those  who  knew  him  best  ever  see.  J.  S.  Tar- 
water has  been  a  giant  In  mental  health  in 
Alabama.  His  depression — the  financial  va- 
rletv — lasted  too  many  years.  He  had  the  re- 
sponsibility of  building  a  state  hospital 
system  when  the  philosophy  in  Alabama 
was  that  the  mentally  ill  are  to  be  put 
away — not  to  be  seen  or  heard. 

There  has  never  been  enough  money  to 
operate  the  hospitals  he  supervised.  Yet, 
somehow,  the  Institutions  kept  their  doors 
open,  a  tribute  to  the  man  who  now  steps 
down  as  head  of  Alabama's  mental  hospitals. 

Those  who  know  him  best  will  not  soon 
forget  the  warmth,  compassion,  and  faith  of 
Sidney  Tarwater.  He  gave  Alabama's  mentally 
HI  and  retarded  citizens  46  years  of  his  life. 


FISCAL  RESPONSIBILITY  IN  THE 
WHITE  HOUSE 


HON.  JOHN  ROUSSELOT 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  23,  1970 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  my  good  fortune  to  know  Casper  W. 
(Cap)  Weinberger,  a  fellow  Californian, 
for  several  years.  Prom  time  to  time,  sev- 
eral of  my  fellow  California  Republicans 
have  labeled  Cap  Weinberger  a  liberal 
Republican  who  really  did  not  belong  in 
their  party.  Though  I  have  not  always 
found  myself  in  agreement  with  the 
former  director  of  finance  of  the  State  of 
California  and  one-time  chairman  of  the 
"Little  Hoover  Commission."  I  must  state 
that  Mr.  Weinberger's  recent  remarks  on 
radio  and  television  provide,  I  believe, 
some  insight  as  to  the  type  of  plulosoph- 
ical  and  technicsil  direction  that  we 
might  expect  from  Mr.  Weinberger  in 
his  newly  attained  position  within  the 
framework  of  the  Nixon  administration. 

Last  January  Mr.  Weinberger  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  as  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  Then  just 
recently  the  President  brought  him  over 
to  the  White  House  as  Deputy  Director 
of  the  new  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  primarily  because  he  needed  a 
man  who  would  take  a  hard-nosed  look 
at  the  budget  and  at  spending  proposals. 

On  July  5,  1970,  Mr.  Weinberger  ap- 
peared on  "Meet  the  Press."  Unfortu- 
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nately,  his  appearance  did  not  receive 
the  type  of  coverage  by  the  news  media 
I  feel  it  deserved. 

I  say  unfortunately  because  I  am  cer- 
tain that  Mr.  Weinberger's  views,  as  ex- 
pressed on  "Meet  the  Press"  would  have 
been  of  great  comfort  to  all  those  Amer- 
icans who  believe  in  fiscal  responsibility 
and  enforcement  of  the  law  and  who  do 
not  believe  that  just  spending  money  is 
the  answer  to  all  our  problems. 

I  would  like  to  quote  some  excerpts 
from  Mr.  Weinberger's  answers  on  that 
NBC  program : 

Mr.  Weinberger  :  There  is  a  great  American 
belief  that  I  think  is  largely  a  fallacy,  that 
the  more  money  you  have  put  Into  a  govern- 
ment program  the  better  it  will  be  op>erated. 
I  think  this  is  true  sometimes  within  very 
severe  limits,  but  X  don't  think  there  Is  any 
automatic  correlation  between  more  money 
and  t>etter  performance. 

I  think  you  need  vigorous  enforcement  of 
the  laws  we  have.  I  think  you  need  uniform 
and  certain  enforcement  so  you  don't  have 
one  rule  for  one  or  another  rule  for  another. 

It  does  seem  to  be  very  necessary  that  we 
keep  our  budget  In  balance  or  as  close  to  It 
as  possible.  I  know  this  is  the  puritan  ethic 
in  economics,  but  it  is  one  to  which  I  am 
quite  dedicated,  and  I  think  that  any  actions 
that  are  taken  knowingly  that  tend  to  throw 
"the  budget  out  of  balance  are  bad  for  the 
economy  in  the  long  run. 

In  response  to  a  question  which  clearly 
wanted  Mr.  Weinberger  to  approve  pre- 
censorship  of  advertising,  he  replied: 

I  would  prefer  to  reach  the  point  that  you 
and  I  both  want  to  reach,  I  am  sure,  of  honest 
advertising  by  some  kind  of  voluntary  ac- 
ceptance of  the  fact  that  dishonest  advertis- 
ing is  the  worst  business  in  the  world. 

Here  is  more : 

The  idea  that  you  turn  immediately  to 
government  and  the  federal  government  first 
of  all  for  the  solution  of  all  of  our  problems 
Is  basically  a  false  idea  arousing  false  hopes. 

Federal  expenditures  have  to  be  accompa- 
nied by  the  most  careful  review  of  the  result 
of  that  spending  to  make  sure  we  are  ac- 
complishing something,  and  I  believe  that 
we  have  not  accomplished  anything  near 
what  could  be  done  simply  by  the  Infusion 
of  more  federal  funds. 

The  federal  government  hasn't  any  higher 
unit  of  government  to  turn  to  for  more  money 
and.  as  a  result,  we  have  to  be  more  sure,  I 
think,  than  anyone  else  that  the  people  who 
are  suggesting  that  the  solution  to  all  prob- 
lems is  more  money,  really  have  some  worth- 
while proposals  to  Justify  the  amounts  that 
they  request. 

I  think  there  is  plenty  of  proof  that  what 
has  been  given  (to  cities)  hasn't  been  uaed 
wisely  enough. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  It  would  be  dif- 
ficult for  any  reasonable  man  to  find  fault 
with  Cap  Weinberger's  views.  The  Presi- 
dent Is  to  be  complimented  for  his  choice 
of  Mr.  Weinberger  for  such  a  high  post. 


WOMEN  IN  COMMUNICATIONS 


HON.  ORVAL  HANSEN 

or   IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  23.  1970 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker  the 
free  press  is  the  anchor  upon  which  many 
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of  our  other  freedoms  are  based.  I  want 
to  salute  the  National  Federation  of  Press 
Women  for  its  objectives  of  promoting 
the  highest  ideals  in  communications, 
the  exchange  of  the  ideas  and  experi- 
ences of  women  in  the  field  of  communi- 
cations and  the  coordination  of  efforts  on 
matters  of  national  interest  to  women. 

Recently  the  34th  aiuiual  convention 
of  the  National  Federation  of  Press  Wom- 
en was  held  in  New  Orleans  with  an 
outstanding  an-ay  of  speakers  and  panel- 
ists. Included  was  one  of  our  colleagues. 
U.S.  Representative  Edwin  Edwards  of 
Louisiana,  who  urged  the  women  to  pre- 
sent both  sides  of  the  communicated 
story  fairly  and  honestly. 

Other  speakers  included  George  Stone, 
vice  president  and  public  relations  di- 
rector for  J.  C.  Penney  Co..  who  told  of 
the  origin  of  the  annual  J.  C.  Penney- 
University  of  Missouri  journalism  awards. 
He  cited  the  value  of  women's  pages  to 
the  consumer.  Others  were  Liz  Carpen- 
ter, former  press  secretary  to  Mrs.  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson;  Harnett  T.  Kane  of  New 
Orleans;  Mrs.  Hodding  T.  Carter,  author 
and  wife  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize  winning 
publisher;  Turner  Catledge.  former  ex- 
ecutive editor  of  the  New  York  Times; 
Mary  Alice  Fontenot;  and  a  number  of 
outstanding  speaker  panelists. 

Astronaut  John  L.  Swigert  Jr.  of  Apollo 
13  praised  the  communications  field  for 
complete  coverage  of  the  space  flights. 
Lt.  Gov.  Charles  Sullivan  of  Mississippi 
told  of  the  disastrous  trials  of  Hurricane 
Camille  and  of  present  problems  in  the 
State. 

The  principal  addresses  given  at  the 
annual  awards  banquet  were  by  Mr.  Al 
Neuharth.  president  of  Gannett  News- 
papers of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  artd  Mrs. 
Charlotte  Schexnayder  of  Damas,  Ark., 
who  received  the  federation's  woman  of 
achievement  award. 

Mrs.  Schexnayder's  ston*  of  the  efforts 
she  and  her  husband  made  in  publishing 
a  country  newspaper  stands  as  a  model 
for  the  strength  of  America's  smaller 
newspapers.  I  know  from  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  most  of  the  publishers 
of  weekly  newspapers  in  Idaho  that  such 
workers  in  communications  are  fine  and 
)iiflightful  people  who  often  work  under 
extreme  handicaps  to  do  a  wonderful  job. 
Mrs.  Schexnayder's  comments  are  ex- 
cerpted from  the  complete  text  of  her 
talk.  Being  a  Country  Editor ; 

With  your  forbearance,  I'd  like  to  tell  you 
what  being  a  country  editor  means  to  me. 

With  Just  $4,000  capital  and  a  new  son, 
four  months  old,  in  1954.  my  husband  and 
I  bought  the  weekly  Dumas  Clarion.  Weekly 
might  have  been  spelled  w-e-a-k.  It  had  Just 
300  paid  circulation  and  was  four  pages  of 
six  columns,  two  pa.ges  of  which  were  fre- 
quently the  old  boiler  plate  or  canned  copy. 
We  inherited  a  hand-fed  50-year-old  press, 
a  folder  that  folded  only  when  It  felt  like 
It,  and  a  new,  but  cranky,  linotype. 

It  was  a  struggle  then  as  It  Is  now  for  we 
have  recently  purchased  a  $50,000  offset  press 
and  all  of  the  machinery  needed  to  make 
that  conversion. 
\      But  nowhere  along  the  way  has  it  been 
*  dull. 

Many  other  adjectives  might  have  been 
used  to  describe  my  25  years  in  the  weekly 
newspaper  business.  A  fellow  Arkansan,  Rich- 
ard Portls,  who  wrote  a  best  seller,  aptly 
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described  weekly  newspaperlng  In  the  two 
words  of  his  book's  title.  "TRUE  GRIT". 

Thee*  years  have  been  challenging  and 
exciting.  To  stay  abreast  of  the  technologic*! 
changes  and  keep  up  with  the  improvements 
In  the  Fourth  Estate  have  required  con- 
tinued foresight  and  Initiative.  We  now  have 
computerized  typesetting  operations,  and  the 
changes  are  coming  so  fast  that  today's 
techniques  become  obsolete  tomorrow. 

This  quarter  century  has  been  rewarding. 
Many  are  the  things  which  have  warmed  my 
heart.  .  .  Incidents  like  the  70-year-old  man 
who  walked  a  mile  to  town  to  bring  me  a 
wilted  bouquet  In  thanks  for  an  editorial  I 
wrote.  There  is  the  town  library  for  which 
1  planned  the  furnishings  with  the  money 
our  scrapbook  won  In  a  town  contest. 

There  are  the  editorials  which  have  moved 
state  ofBclals  to  call  me  and  make  30-mln- 
ute  telephone  rebuttals  ...  so  that  I  know 
I  have  touched  an  Achilles  heel.  There  are 
the  stories  and  follow-up  editorials  which 
have  opened  up  secret  meetings  of  the  City 
Council,  called  for  a  better  school  system 
and  constantly  hammered  at  the  need  for 
Industrial  development.  To  have  seen  the 
town's  Industrial  jobs  grow  from  100  to  the 
present  1000  and  to  have  seen  the  town's 
population  almost  double  when  all  of  our  Im- 
mediate area  was  losing  people  Is  to  feel  that 
It  Is  a  privilege  to  have  been  a  part  of  that 
change. 

Tto  have  readers  come  into  my  office  and 
bring  their  complex  problems  for  discussion 
Is  heartwarming,  although  I  am  not  likely 
to  be  able  to  solve  those  problems. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  country  correspond- 
ent who  had  great  faith  In  my  ability  to  dress 
up  the  facts.  She  wrote: 

"Dear  Mrs.  Schexnayder,  will  you  please  fix 
up  this  wedding  write-up  to  sound  as  well 
a«  pKjsalble?  If  you  ask  me,  It  was  a  mess." 

Then  followed  her  story:  "Mary  Smith  and 
Huey  Jones  were  married  In  the  local  Baptist 
Church  on  Sunday  evening  which  was  dec- 
orated with  red  dahlias.  Mary  came  down 
the  aisle  of  the  church  with  the  best  man, 
and  poor  old  Huey  came  out  of  the  Sunday 
Sqhool  room  all  alone." 

Bless  these  loyal  country  correspondents 
who  have  brightened  my  days  with  such 
gema  as: 

"Mrs.  Jones  was  called  to  Chicago  to  the 
bedside  of  her  son  who  was  slugged  by  un- 
known parties." 

When  the  correspondents  fall  to  brighten 
my  day,  sometimes  the  typoe  haunt  it. 

Some  wag  years  ago  figured  that  there  were 
at  least  two  million  chances  for  error  in  the 
average  weekly  newspaper.  Multiplied  by  the 
25  years  that  I  have  been  a  country  editor, 
my  chances  for  error  have  been  In  figures 
akin  to  the  natloOAl  debt. 

Some  of  the  boo-boos  still  haunt  me.  Once 
I  had  to  leave  the  offlce  when  the  society  page 
went  to  press,  so  I  let  the  shop  foreman  check 
It  over.  Some  lines  were  omitted  Irom  a  wed- 
ding, and  no  one  was  more  chagrined  than 
I  to  pick  up  the  paper  later  and  read  that 
"the  bride  was  attired  in  a  string  of  pearls,  a 
gift  of  the  groom."  Another  time  a  D  was 
changed  to  L,  and  a  story  read:  "The  social 
hour  was  hell  In  the  Fellowship  Hall." 

There  have  been  many  lighter  moments 
along  the  way. 

The  greatest  part  of  my  profession  lies  In 
the  Intangibles.  Just  to  be  a  part  of  a  com- 
munity and  record  Its  heartbeat,  to  jibe 
enough  to  challenge  It  to  change  for  the 
better,  to  stand  up  for  tolerance  when  It  Is 
unpopular  are  the  parts  of  my  life  on  which  I 
could  hang  no  price  tag. 

These  years  have  been  frustrating  and 
frightening  to.  I  have  stood  before  an  Irate 
reader  who  had  a  pUtoI  In  his  pocket  and 
venom  In  his  heart.  For  my  editorials  during 
the  Little  Bock  school  crisis,  physical  vio- 
lence was  threatened  to  mv  husband.  In  that 
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warped  person's  mind.  It  was  ungentlemanly 
to  threaten  a  lady.  Recently,  In  the  effort  to 
build  a  new  high  school  by  voting  a  bond 
Issue,  my  husband  and  I  found  ourselves 
temporarily  alone  before  foes  who  sought 
economic  reprisal.  We  never  compromised 
our  reasoning  that  a  new  high  school  plant 
must  come,  and  although  we  lost  the  school 
bond  Issue  as  was  the  case  in  many  places  of 
the  nation  this  year,  many  of  the  people  of 
the  community  did  follow  the  fight  for  a  new 
school.  To  feel  that  one  Is  following  the  right 
course  and  standing  for  one's  conviction  is 
gratifying. 

A  country  editor  Is  a  durable  lot,  as  I  now 
attest,  and  the  satisfactions  have  far  exceed- 
ed the  hard  times  and  the  pettiness  of  some 
people. 

To  be  able  to  report  the  truth  Is  a  spe- 
cial charge  in  these  times,  and  It  is  an  al- 
most sacred  one.  Much  of  the  nation's  course 
depends  upon  how  well  informed  are  Its 
people.  Perhaps  not  since  the  days  of  the 
American  Revolution  and  the  Civil  War  has 
the  press  been  so  challenged  as  we  are  today. 

To  be  able  to  hear  both  sides  of  a  contro- 
versy and  report  them  fairly  and  truthfully 
require  professional  skill,  great  stamina  and 
dedication.  To  avoid  being  swayed  by  the 
cro'wd  demands  wisdom  and  determination. 
This  Is  as  much  so  in  a  small  to'.vn  as  It  Is 
in  d  great  city. 

The  weekly  newspaper  is  often  ridiculed, 
but  during  the  past  score  of  years,  most  of 
the  weekly  press  has  changed  greatly  for  the 
better.  We  who  operate  these  plants  and  edit 
these  newspapers  are  a  fiercely  Independent 
breed.  We  cannot  be  intimidated.  The  weak 
can't  last  as  a  weekly  newspaper  where  the 
editor  In  a  sense  is  face  to  face  with  his 
readers.  There  is  no  room  for  phonies,  either, 
for  A  small  town  quickly  assesses  sincerity 
and  int^rlty. 

I  am  proud  to  have  been  a  country  editor 
for  25  years  because  I  think  the  independence 
of  the  country  press  mirrors  the  strength  of 
America.  Knowing  full  well  that  thousands 
are  laboring  daily  with  the  same  goals  as  I 
have — to  report  the  truth  and  build  com- 
munities— I  salute  all  of  them  and  share 
this  honor  with  them 

I  am  grateful  for  this  honor,  Just  as  I  am 
for  the  quarter  century  that  God  has  given 
me  in  the  role  as  a  country  editor. 

Thank  you  for  an  award  that  I  shall  al- 
ways cherish. 

Excerpts  From  Congressman  Edward's  Com- 
mentary^Report  Both  Sides 

There  are  many  ways  to  communicate  and 
I  .salute  the  Members  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Press  Women  as  one  of  the  last 
bastions  of  loyal,  patriotic  Americans.  I  know 
you  try  to  report  both  sides — and  let  your 
readers  make  their  own  decisions. 

We  have  Just  passed  the  turbulent  Sixties 
and  are  now  entering  the  unrestf ul  Seventies. 
It  Is  time  for  the  sUent  majority  to  become 
the  eloquent  majority.  You  should  point  out 
that  only  2'"r  of  the  American  students  are 
involved  In  the  violence  reported  so  widely 
In  our  country  today. 

As  one  who  came  from  a  sharecropper's 
farm  to  the  halls  of  Congress,  /  object  to 
those  those  who  seek  to  tear  this  country 
apart  and  rebuild  It  without  a  blueprint. 
I  object  because  anygne  has  the  privilege 
and  opportunity  to  do  as  I  have  done.  So,  I 
urge  you  as  responsible  members  of  the  com- 
munications field  to  rejxjri  not  what  seems 
to  be  happening,  but  what  Is  actually  and 
factually  happening. 

Excerpts  from  the  text  of  Mr.  Neuharths 
talk  follows — 

Press  and  Our  Soctety 

Whether  you  are  members  of  the  National 

Federation    of    Press    Women,    members    of 

Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Theta  Slgs,.  or  Just  plain 

Women's  Libs.  I'd  like  to  talk  with  you  worn- 
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en  tonight  about  yourselves  and  your  rela- 
tionship to  the  profession  of  Journalism  and 
to  our  society. 

I'd  like  to  tell  you  where  I  think  you  are 
today.  In  this  so-called  man's  world;  how  you 
gcrt  there;  what  you  are  doing  about  It;  and 
what  I  think  you  should  be  doing. 

First,  a  comment  with  which  most  of  you 
will  sigree: 

It  Is  still  pretty  much  a  man's  world.  Spe- 
cifically, In  our  profession,  the  press  Is  over- 
manned, especially  at  the  top.  Far  too  many 
publishers,  editors,  managing  editors,  city 
editors,  magazine  editors,  broadcast  station 
managers,  are  men. 

As  a  result,  moet  of  our  news  and  editorial 
products  are  still  designed  primarily  by  men, 
even  though  they  tire  aimed  primarily  at 
women. 

That's  bad  Bad  for  you.  Bad  for  our  pro- 
fession. Bad  for  our  society. 

Secondly,  a  comment  with  which  many, 
or  most,  of  you  may  not  agree : 

I  believe  the  fact  that  this  Is  still  so  much 
a  man's  world  Is  mostly  your  own  fault.  This 
man's  world,  our  own  over-manned  profes- 
sion. Is  ready  for  you.  Too  many  of  you  are 
not  ready  yourselves. 

Let  me  explain  what  I  mean. 

Women  today  generally  fall  Into  three 
classes. 

First,  those  who  are  the  moderate  fem- 
inists— or  humanists — who  want  to  be  a 
part  of  this  society  on  an  equal  basis  with 
men.  They  want  "In." 

Second,  those  radical  extremists  of  the 
Women's  Liberation  Movement  who  are  so 
outraged  by  society's  abuse  of  women  that 
they  seek  to  escape  from  womanhood  or 
from  society.  They  want  "out." 

Third,  that  great  number  of  women  who 
use  their  femininity  as  an  excuse  for  lack  of 
professional  success,  rather  than  the  ad- 
vantage which  It  is.  They  don't  really  care. 

That  third  category  isn't  w«th  much  of 
our  time  or  attention  tonight,  but  because 
so  many  women  are  In  that  group,  let  me 
give  you  an  example  of  what  I  mean. 

The  women  who  don't  care  about  reaching 
the  top  in  business  or  a  profession  like  to 
put  down  other  women  who  have  done  eo 
and  generally  draw  a  wrong  conclusion. 

I  know  of  no  top  women  in  journalism 
today  who  got  there  by  sleeping  with  op- 
fXDrtunlty.  I  know  of  many,  many  who  have 
failed  to  get  there  because  they  slept  through 
opportunities. 

So  much  for  the  "don't  care"  category  of 
women.  Lets  look  at  Category  2,  the  Women's 
Lib  extremists. 

They  deserve  attention,  and  concern  and 
help.  Because  what  they  are  saying  about 
society's  abuse  of  women  Is  mostly  right; 
the  way  fn  which  they  are  saying  It  and  what 
they  are  trying  to  do  about  it,  Is  mostly 
wrong. 

These  are  the  women  who  do  judo  and 
hate  all  men.  They  view  the  kitchens  as  a 
ghetto.  They  are  so  outraged  at  the  historical 
economic  exploitation  of  women  that  they 
not  only  fee!  women  should  be  treated  equal- 
ly, but  that  men  and  women  must  be  treated 
totally  alike. 

We  are  not  alike,  of  course,  and  never  shall 
be.  We  are  biologically  difl  rc.i.  "ilo  ht.o 
different  glands  and  thank  the  I/ord  for  it. 
Otherwise  there  w^uld  n;t  cn'.y  be  nj  mCii 
or  women,  'lut  no  human  race. 

So,  the  W.pifn'''  Lib  extremis  s  rr?  •errltly 
wrong  in  th-Jtr  f.i:t1-mrn  and'  nnM-rr-arr-age 
ideas.  They  pl.'^i  are  wr  :ng  )n  s!l.':\vV  -  tnelr 
voices  to  bo  even  higher  than  their  alms. 

Mostly,  they  are  wrong  ab<^'  I'cn  Tiey 
are  wrong  In  presuming  that  mi  n  Is  woman's 
natural  enemy.  They  are  wrong  in  wanting 
to  escape  from  .sweety,  and  fron:  woiji?nhocd 
Itself. 

Unless;  theyi*":':?  their  aln:s  and  1-^er  their 
voices,  these  extremists  may  actufillv  blcck 
the  very  social  changes  which  tl'.ey  seek. 
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Well,  those  are  the  women  who  want  out, 
and  the  women  who  don't  care.  Let's  turn 
to  those  women  who,  like  many — or  hope- 
luUy  most — of  you.  want  "in."  You  are  the 
ones  who  can  fan  those  great  winds  of  social 
change  which  are  ready  to  sweep  across  this 
over-manned  world. 

The  modern,  moderate  feminists,  or  hu- 
manists, whose  aim  Is  as  high  as  their  voices, 
are  the  key  to  whether  women  can  really  h% 
equals  to  men  In  this  society.  And  it  is 
the  women  in  our  profession  of  journalism 
who  have  the  greatest  opportunity  to  help 
bring  al>out  that  social  change. 

Many  of  you  are  working  at  it.  Most  of 
you  can  do  much  more. 

Because  I  believe  women  Journalists  are 
the  key  to  this  movement,  I've  visited  In  re- 
cent weeks  with  a  number  of  women  who 
have  moved  toward  the  top — or  to  the  top — 
In  our  profession.  Let  me  share  with  you 
some  of  their  thoughts; 

First,  a  couple  of  women  writers  whose  by- 
lines command  as  much  national  attention 
as  those  of  most  men. 

Ann  Landers  has  achieved  fame  and  for- 
tune writing  about  people  and  their  prob- 
lems. Her  following  is  as  great  among  men 
readers  as  among  v;omen.  Her  formula? 
Work! 

"I've  worked  like  a  dog  for  15  years. 
Seven  columns  a  week,  365  days  a  year.  But 
I  love  what  I'm  doing  or  I  wouldn't  be  doing 
it."  And,  Epple  adds,  "no  girl  ever  had  better 
support  or  more  help  from  the  men  In  our 
business — ^i  great  editor,  a  generous  pub- 
lisher, wonderful  newspaper  buddies  who 
passed  the  word." 

Gloria  Steinam,  one  of  the  really  bright 
new  names,  brains  and  personalities,  Is  do- 
ing it  di.Terently,  working  outside  the  struc- 
ture, freelancing. 

She  has  her  unhappy  memories  of  men 
editors  who  would  give  her  only  assign- 
ments "on  textured  stockings  and  movie 
siars."  But  she  stayed  with  It  and  now  earns 
a  good  living  and  has  developed  a  strong  fol- 
lowing by  writing  about  such  things  as  poll- 
tics  and  other  "unfemlnlne"  subjects. 

Gloria's  advice:  "While  we're  fighting  for 
equal  jobs  and  equal  pay,  we  have  to  do  a 
little  consciousness-changing  In  ourselves 
too.  Ground  down  by  all  the  years  of  con- 
forming to  male  standards,  we  need  to  put 
some  starch  In  our  spines." 

Kay  Graham,  president  of  the  Washington 
Post  Company  Is  a  woman  who  readily  ac- 
knowledges that  she  got  to  the  top  by  acci- 
dent— her  father's  newspaper  ownership  and 
her  husband's  death.  But  she's  doing  some- 
thing with  It  and  the  Post  Is  one  of  the 
country's  most  progressive  newspapers  In 
treatment  of  women  In  the  newsroom  and  in 
the  news  columns. 

Kay  says:  "The  fact  Is  attitudes  have  to 
change  on  both  sides.  There  is  great  prejudice 
on  the  part  of  the  men  toward  women — 
possibly  less  In  editorial  than  in  business 
parts  of  publishing. 

"Women  have  accepted  all  this  much  too 
long.  They  have  accepted  the  Image  of  them- 
selves as  mentally  and  physically  inferior. 
Only  recently  emd  generatlonally  have  they 
realized  that  there  are  no  limits  to  what  they 
can  do  if  they  don't  accept  any  limits." 

From  the  publisher's  offlce  to  the  compos- 
ing room,  here's  a  woman  who  really  took 
down  the  "for  men  only"  algn  to  get  her  Job. 
She's  Mrs.  Sue  Brown,  composing  room  su- 
perintendent— that's  right — at  the  Aiken 
(SO  Standard. 

Sue  says:  "If  there  Is  any  secret  to  moving 
up — whether  you  are  a  man  or  a  woman — it 
Is  to  apply  yourself  and  your  abilities."  And. 
she  adds,  "I  often  find  It  easier  to  supervise 
oien  In  my  department  than  women." 

To  illustrate  that  we  at  Gannett  News- 
•apers  try  to  practice  what  I'm  preaching,  let 
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me  tell  you  about  the  city  editor  of  our 
Yonkers  (N.Y.)  Herald  Statesman.  Eileen 
Campion. 

Yonkers  has  a  reputation  as  a  mans  town — 
race  tracks,  niafla  manipulations.  E.leens 
woman '.s  touch  handles  the  most  dl£Bcult 
situations  on  the  city   desk. 

"I  haven't  had  a  hint  of  resentment  frcm 
men  reporters."  she  says.  "The  biggest  prob- 
lem was  breaking  tradition  in  my  own  think- 
ing." 

On  our  Plainsfleld  (N.J.)  Courier-News, 
Rosemary  Bachelor,  recently  named  assistant 
city  editor,  puts  It  this  way: 

"Sometimes  we  women  are  our  own  worst 
enemies  when  It  comes  to  getting  better  Jobs. 
W'.aeii  we  start  thinking  nothing  I  ever  do 
will  be  good  enough  becau.se  I'm  a  woman'  we 
are  licked.  Thfn  we're  rcr.ctlng  like  a  Vvoman. 
in  the  old  accepted  sense.  Wo  need  to  reaci 
I'ike  a  person." 

Ouuside  our  profession,  I  heard  the  whole 
problem  put  in  perspective  just  last  week 
by  Mary  I.  Bunting,  president  cf  Radcllffe 
College. 

Mr.=.  Bunting  told  a  group  of  us  that 
Women's  Liberation  is  90  years  old  at  Rad- 
clilTc,  as  old  as  the  college  it.it  If.  She  sees  the 
curicnt  movement  in  this  l.ght: 

"Many  women  are  over-educai  ed  for  the 
J  .lbs  they  are  holding,  but  not  fully  prepared, 
psycholog  cally  or  otherwise,  for  the  really 
top  Jobs,  '  Mrs.  Bunting  says. 

Here  Is  another  way  of  putting  it.  Some 
months  ag-'.  I  heard  the  Rev.  Dr.  Louis  H. 
Evans  Jr.  of  La  JoUa,  Calif.,  deliver  a  sermon 
at  the  White  House  for  President  Nixon  and 
gue  ,'.s.  His  theme:  "The  Identity  Crisis:  Who 
Are  You?" 

Dr.  Evans  urged  each  of  us  'to  paint  our 
own  portraits  of  ourselves,  establish  our  own 
identity,  select  our  own  goals,  instead  of  liv- 
ing by  a  picture  others  paint  for  us,  or  aspir- 
ing just  to  goals  others  select  for  us." 

Pretty  good  advice. 

Ann  Landers  says  work. 

Gloria  Stclnam  says  put  some  starch  In 
your  spines. 

Kay  Graham  aays  you  have  accepted  all 
this  much  too  long. 

Sue  Brown  says  apply  yourself. 

Eileen  Campion  says  break  tradtion. 

Rofcemary  Bachelor  saVs  react  like  a  person. 

Mary  Bunting  says  prepare  yourself. 

The  Reverend  Evans  says  establish  your 
own  identity. 

I  say.  If  you  do  these  things,  not  cnly  will 
you  benefit,  but  so  will  our  over-manned 
profession  and  our  entire  society. 


I.  L.  KENEN 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF  pennstlvania 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  23,  1970 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  place  in  the 
Congressional  Record  the  excellent  ap- 
pendix to  the  statement  of  I.  L.  Kenen 
on  the  situation  in  the  Near  East  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Near  East  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on 
Wednesday,  July  22,  1970. 

"Si"  Kenen's  work  over  the  years  with 
the  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Com- 
mittee and  the  Israeli  delegation  to  the 
United  Nations  has  mcule  him  one  of 
the  outstanding  experts  on  the  past, 
present,  and  future  of  the  Near  and  Mid- 
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die  East.  We  Members  of  Congress,  as 
well  as  the  American  people,  are  fortu- 
nate to  ha\'e  the  benefit  of  "Si"  Kenen's 
long  experience  and  knowledge  on  mat- 
ters concerning  the  Near  East. 

The  appendix  follows: 

Appendix  to  STATEME>rr  by  I.  L.  Kenen 

In  thi3  Appendix  there  Is  a  discussion  of 
major  Issues  since  1947:  the  partition  fight 
at  the  United  Nations;  boundaries;  the  arms 
race;  guarantees  and  commitments;  the 
armiatice  agreements;  the  Suez  C.-.nal;  the 
role  of  the  United  Nations;  the  Arab 
refugees. 

In  1947.  a  Special  Committee  of  the  UnitM 
Nations,  consisting  of  the  Middle  Powers — 
none  of  the  Great  Powers  served  on  that 
Committee — went  to  Palestine;  It  found  that 
Arabs  and  Je-ws  were  both  claiming  the  en- 
tire country.  It  recommended  partition  of 
Palestine,  offering  self-determination  and 
separate  states  to  both  the  Jews  and  the 
Arabs  of  Palestine.  The  Arabs  rejected  the 
recommendation;  the  Jews  reluctantly 
agreed  to  It,  although  It  did  not  seem  to 
them  to  be  responsive  to  their  historical 
rights. 

Prior  to  this  time.  President  Truman  had 
endorsed  the  concept  of  partition,  but  when 
the  British  brought  the  issue  cf  Palestine 
to  the  United  Nations  our  Government  was 
slow  to  endorse  the  recommendation,  largely 
because  of  the  hostility  of  ofliciaJs  of  our 
Departments  of  State  and  Defense  and  be- 
cause of  the  lobbying  activities  of  sp>ecial 
Interests. 

However,  the  United  States  finally  did  vote 
for  partition  and  the  majority  of  the  Gen- 
eral  Assembly  endorsed  the  plan. 

The  partition  proposal  provided  for  im- 
plementation by  a  special  Palestine  commis- 
sion. It  also  provided  that  obstruction  of 
implementation  would  be  a  breach  of  the 
peace  which  would  enable  the  Security 
Council    to    take    appropriate   action. 

The  official  record  confirms  that  the  Arab 
states  resisted  Implementation.  The  parti- 
tion commission  never  went  to  Palestine. 
The  UN  Security  Council  failed  to  act.  And 
the  United  States,  Instead  of  Insisting  on 
implementation,  offered  a  plan  to  delay  the 
partition  proposal  and  to  substitute  a  UN 
trusteeship. 

The  U.S.  proposal,  however,  wa«  hopelessly 
irrelevant  because  by  this  time  the  country 
was  being  automatically  partitioned  Into 
Jewish  and  Arab  areas,  as  the  British  with- 
drew their  forces  and  gave  up  the  Mandate. 

On  May  14,  1948,  the  Jewish  state  came 
into  being  In  response  to  the  resolution.  The 
Arab  states  went  to  war  to  destroy  the  new 
state  and  to  seize  and  divide  Arab  areas 
for  themselves. 

President  Trimaan  recognized  Israel  within 
a  few  minutes  after  she  was  established, 
much  to  the  bewilderment  of  our  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

But  late  in  1948,  the  Department  of  State 
endorsed  a  new  prop>osal  brought  forward  by 
the  UN  mediator  which  would  have  reduced 
Israel  to  a  minuscule  state  by  amputating 
the  Negev  and  other  areas.  The  Department 
went  so  far  as  to  threaten  sanctions  against 
Israel  at  that  time. 

In  1949,  the  United  States  again  brought 
pressure  on  Israel  to  make  territorial  con- 
cessions to  the  Arabs,  threatening  to  recon- 
sider its  relations  with  Israel. 

In  1956,  the  Arab-Israel  war  broke  out 
again  and  the  Israelis  advanced  to  new  p>06l- 
tlons  which  made  their  country  more  de- 
fensible. The  United  States  then  Joined  with 
the  Soviet  Union  In  forcing  Israel  to  with- 
draw to  the  1949  armistice  lines  without  re- 
quiring  the   Arab   states   to   renounce  bel- 
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llgerence  and  to  enter  Into  peace  ueaue3 
with  Israel.  The  declislon  turned  out  to  be  a 
blunder. 

MII.JTABY    ASSISTANCE 

There  was  a  strange  reticence  on  the  part 
of  our  Government  to  approve  Israel's  re- 
quests for  military  assistance. 

On  December  5,  1947,  six  days  after  adop- 
tion of  the  UN  partition  resolution,  the  De- 
partment of>6tate  Imposed  an  arms  embargo 
In  the  Near  East.  Our  Government  was  not 
willing  to  use  Its  authority  to  prevent  a  war 
and  to  implement  the  partition  resolution. 
Going  further,  it  was  not  ready  to  let  Israel 
have  the  weapons  she  needed  to  defend  the 
new  state. 

In  1952,  Israel  asked  to  be  allowed  to  pur- 

ase  weapons  In  this  country  but  the  United 
States  refused. 

In  1953,  the  Department  of  State  proposed 
to  provide  arms  to  Iraq  and  to  other  Arab 
stat^  It  requested  an  appropriation  of  (100 
million  for  military  aid  to  the  Near  East. 
When  your  Committee  learned  that  it  was 
not  Intended  to  supply  any  arms  to  Israel, 
you  voted  to  reject  the  Administration's 
proposal.  Subsequently,  however.  Congress 
#id  approve  a  $30  million  appropriation  and 
our  Government  began  to  grant  arms  to 
Iraq,  while  still  refusing  to  negotiate  any 
military  agreement  with  Israel. 

The  United  States  was  then  trying  to  ce- 
ment the  Baghdad  Pact  to  establish  a  North- 
ern Tier  defense  line  to  contain  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  Near  Bast.  But  we  excluded  Is- 
rael from  participation,  even  though  she  was 
the  one  state  committed  to  democracy  and 
even  though  she  was  threatened  by  her 
neighbors.  Iraq,  one  of  the  most  unreliable 
states  in  the  area,  became  a  keystone  of  Mid- 
dle East  defense. 

Many  Americans  were  opposed  to  sending 
arms  to  Iraq.  Nevertheless,  our  Government 
went  ahead  with  It.  As  a  result.  President 
Nasser  turned  to  the  Soviet  Union  for  weap- 
ons, opetung  up  the  Near  East  to  Soviet  pene- 
tration In  1955. 

The  Israelis  appealed  to  the  United  States 
for  arms  to  counter  the  new  Soviet  threat. 
Our  Government  recognized  the  need  to 
maintain  an  arms  balance  In  the  area.  But 
it  sent  Israel  off  to  nance,  to  Italy,  to  Can- 
ada and  to  other  countries.  And  In  an  efTort 
to  win  Nasser,  the  United  States  offered  to 
help  Egypt  build  the  Aswan  Dam.  Our  diplo- 
mats thought  that  this  would  encourage  Nas- 
ser to  restrict  his  purchases  from  the 
Russians. 

But  our  failure  to  act  on  Israel's  arms  re- 
quest created  a  vacuum  which  the  Soviet 
Union  then  tilled  with  arms  for  the  Arabs. 

In  subsequent  years,  the  Israelis  kept  com- 
ing back  to  the  United  States  for  weapons 
because  the  Soviet  Union  expanded  Its  sup- 
plies to  Egypt.  Syria  and  Iraq.  It  was  not  until 
1962  that  the  United  States  finally  decided 
to  permit  Israel  to  purchase  the  anti-aircraft 
Hawk  missile. 

Later,  when  Israel  tried  to  [Airchase  tanks 
in  this  country,  the  Administration  referred 
It  to  West  Germany.  And  when  that  avenue 
was  closed  because  of  Egyptian  blackmail, 
there  was  a  secret  U.S.  understanding  to  pro- 
vide tanks  to  Israel  even  as  we  were  provid- 
ing them  to  Jordan;  it  did  not  remain  a  se- 
cret very  long. 

The  Soviet  Union  always  set  the  pace  in  the 
arms  race  In  the  Near  East.  It  was  encouraged 
to  go  forward  because  of  our  reticence.  It 
could  not  lose. 

In  1967.  after  the  six-day  war.  the  Admin- 
istration lm{>osed  an  arms  embargo  which 
lasted  135  days.  During  this  period,  while  we 
sat  tight  and  did  nothing,  the  Soviet  Union 
rearmed  Egypt.  Syria  and  Iraq. 

Those  who  believe  we  have  favored  Israel 
should  take  note  of  the  fact  that  we  have  ex- 
tended grant  military  aid  to  seven  Arab  coun- 
tries totalling  9239.7  million  and  that  we  have 
never  given  arms  to  Israel. 
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[In  millions  of  dollars j 

Iraq   48.2 

Jordan    56.8 

Lebanon  9.3 

Ubya 18.1 

Moi'occo 41.8 

Sudan   1.8 

Saudi    Arabia 35.3 

■yuulsia   28.4 

This  does  not  include  sales  for  cash  and 
credit;  the  figures  are  not  published. 

In  addition  to  $56.8  million  in  military  aid. 
Jordan  has  received  $566.7  million  In  grant 
economic  aid — substantially  more  than  our 
grant  economic  aid  to  Israel,  which  totaled 
$369  million.  And  the  aid  figure  for  Jordan 
does  not  Include  Jordan's  share  of  the  $455 
million  the  United  States  has  contributed  to 
UNRWA. 

Our  country  has  been  generous  to  other 
Mediterranean  countries  which  have  been 
menaced  by  Soviet  expansionism. 

Greece  has  had  more  than  $2  billion  In 
grant  military  aid  and  more  than  $1.6  billion 
in  economic  aid,  most  of  it  In  grants,  Turkey 
has  had  more  than  $3  billion  in  military  aid 
and  more  than  $2  billion  in  economic  aid. 
half  grant-half  loan.  And  Iran  has  had  $870 
million  in  grant  military  aid  and  $431  mil- 
lion in  military  credits,  as  well  as  $739  mil- 
lion In  economic  aid. 

COMMPTMENTS 

The  Administration  always  softened  Its  re- 
jection of  Israel's  arms  requests  by  reassur- 
ance that  our  country  would  oppose  aggres- 
sion. There  were  many  such  commitments. 

The  Tripartite  Declaration 
On  May  25,  1950,  England,  France  and  the 
United  States  issued  the  Tripartite  Declara- 
tion, In  which  they  sought  to  allay  the  con- 
cern of  the  nations  of  the  Near  East  by  guar- 
anteeing stability.  This  commitment  to  op- 
pose force  or  the  threat  of  force  was  in- 
tended to  reassure  both  Israel  and  the  Arab 
states.  Paragraph  3  stated: 

"The  three  Governments  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  declaring  their  deep  interest  In  and 
their  desire  to  promote  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  peace  and  stability  in 
the  area  and  their  unalterable  opposition  to 
the  use  of  force  or  threat  of  force  between 
any  of  the  states  in  that  area.  The  three 
Governments,  should  they  find  that  any  of 
these  states  was  preparing  to  violate  fron- 
tiers or  armistice  lines,  would,  consistently 
with  their  obligations  as  members  of  the 
United  Nations,  immediately  take  action, 
both  within  and  outside  the  United  Nations, 
to  prevent  such  violations." 

President  Eisenhower  resiffirmed  the  Tri- 
partite Declaration  on  Nov.  15,  1955. 

The  Dulles  statement 

Early  in  1956  the  United  States  rejected 
Israel's  request  for  arms  to  prevent  un  im- 
balance and  referred  Israel  to  the  French, 
■yet,  at  the  same  time  it  became  known  that 
the  United  States  was  supplying  weapons 
not  only  to  Iraq  but  also  to  Saudi  Arabia. 
Alarmed  by  this  seeming  disregard  of  Is- 
rael's peril,  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  opened  an  investigation  Into 
these  shipments  of  arms  to  Israel's  avowed 
enemies. 

Appearing  before  that  body  on  Feb.  24, 
1956,  Mr.  Dulles  sought  to  reassure  his  critics 
with  this  strong  statement : 

"The  preservation  of  the  State  of  Israel  Is 
what  I  regard  as  one  of  the  essential  goals 
of  United  States  foreign  policy." 

This  was  followed  on  Apr.  9.  1956  by  a 
White  House  declaration: 

"The  United  States,  in  accordance  with  its 
responsibilities  under  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  will  observe  its  commit- 
ments within  constitutional  means  to  op- 
pose any  aggression  in  the  area. 

"The  United  States  is  likewise  determined 
to    support    and    assist    any    nation    which 
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might  be  subjected  to  such  aggression.  The 
United  States  Is  confident  that  other  nations 
will  act  similarly  in  the  cause  of  peace." 

The  1956  political  platforms 

Apprehensive  of  confiict,  both  the  Repub- 
lican and  Democratic  parties,  meeting  in 
national  convention  in  August  1956,  adopted 
strong  platform  declarations  supporting 
American  commitments  to  prevent  an  arms 
Imbalance  and  to  Intervene  against  aggres- 
sion. 

The  Republican  party  statement  reafilrmed 
support  for  Israel : 

"We  regard  the  preservation  of  Israel  as 
an  important  tenet  of  American  foreign 
policy.  We  are  determined  that  the  integrity 
of  an  independent  Jewish  State  shall  be 
maintained.  We  shall  support  the  independ- 
ence of  Israel  against  armed  aggression." 

Similarly,  the  platform  of  the  Democratic 
party  read  as  follows : 

"To  prevent  war,  to  assure  peace,  we  will 
faithfully  carry  out  our  country's  pledge  un- 
der the  Tripartite  Declaration  of  1950.  .  .  . 

"The  Democratic  Party  will  act  to  redress 
the  dangerous  Imbalance  of  arms  in  the  area 
created  by  the  shipment  of  Conununist  arms 
to  Egypt,  by  selling  or  supplying  defensive 
weapons  to  Israel,  and  will  take  such  steps, 
including  security  guarantees,  as  may  be  re- 
quired to  deter  aggression  and  war  In  the 
area." 

In  January  1957,  President  Elsenhower 
promulgated  the  Middle  East  Doctrine  which 
formalized  the  U.S.  commitment.  Section  2 
of  that  resolution  read: 

"The  President  is  authorized  to  undertake, 
in  the  general  area  of  the  Middle  East,  mili- 
tary assistance  programs  with  any  nation 
or  group  of  nations  of  that  area  desiring 
such  assistance.  Furthermore,  the  United 
States  regards  as  vital  to  the  national  In- 
terest and  world  peace  the  preservation  of 
the  Independence  and  integrity  of  the  na- 
tions of  the  Middle  East.  To  this  end.  If  the 
President  determines  the  necessity  thereof, 
the  United  States  is  prepared  to  use  armed 
forces  to  assist  any  nation  or  group  of  such 
nations  requesting  assistance  against  armed 
aggression  from  any  country  controlled  by 
international  communism:  Provided,  That 
such  employment  shall  be  consonant  with 
the  treaty  obligations  of  the  United  States 
and  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States." 

If  there  ever  was  a  country  that  is  backed 
by  international  communism  in  a  war 
against  a  neighbor — in  every  way,  economi- 
cally, militarily  and  diplomatically — It  is 
Egypt.  But  it  seems  that  this  fact  is  ap- 
parent only  to  the  Israelis.  Others  pretend 
that  Egypt  is  independent.  They  argue  that 
Communists  are  Jailed  in  Egypt,  which  is 
probably  also  the  case  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  that  a  devout  Moslem  could  not  pos- 
sibly accept  Communist  rule — a  dogma 
which  Ignores  the  fact  that  Moslems  are 
compelled  to  do  so  in  Albania  and  In  some 
areas  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

There  was  turmoil  In  Jordan  in  1957  ^d 
on  Sept.  10.  1967  Mr.  Dulles  reassured  Israel 
at  a  press  conference.  He  said : 

"We  do  not  think  that  there  is  danger  at 
the  present  time  to  Israel  .  .  .  Israel  has  the 
benefit  of  the  declaration  which  was  made 
by  President  Elsenhower  in  April  of  last 
year,  1956,  that  the  United  States  would 
come  to  the  assistance  of  any  country  that 
was  attacked." 

The  1960  platforms 
In   1960,  the   platforms  of  both  political 
parties    again    endorsed   U.S.    commitments 
against  aggression. 

The  Democratic  platform  declared : 
"In  the  Middle  East  we  will  work  for  guar- 
antees to  ensure  Independence  for  all  states. 
We  will  encourage  direct  Arab-Israel  peace 
negotiations;  the  resettlement  of  Arab  ref- 
ugees   In    lands    where    there    is   room    and 
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opportunity  for  them;  an  end  to  boycotts 
and  blockades;  the  unrestricted  use  of  the 
Suez  Canal  by  all  nations. 

"We  urge  continued  economic  assistance 
to  Israel  and  the  Arab  peoples  to  help  them 
raise  their  living  standards.  We  pledge  our 
best  efforts  for  peace  In  the  Middle  East  by 
seeking  to  prevent  an  arms  race  while  guard- 
ing against  the  dangers  of  a  military  im- 
balance resulting  from  Soviet  arms  ship, 
ments. 

"Protection  of  the  rights  of  American  cltl-. 
zens  to  travel,  to  pursue  lawful  trade  and 
to  engage  in  other  lawful  activities  abroad 
without  distinction  as  to  race  or  religion  is 
a  cardinal  function  of  the  national  sover- 
eignty." 

The  Republican  platform  declared : 
"In  the  Middle  East,  we  shall  continue  to 
support  the  InCfegrlty  and  independence  of  all 
the  states  of  that  area  Including  Israel  and 
the  Arab  states. 

"With  specific  reference  to  Israel  and  the 
Arab  nations,  we  urge  them  to  undertake 
negotiations  for  a  mutually  acceptable  set- 
tlement of  the  causes  of  tension  between 
them. 

"We  pledge  continued  efforts  to  eliminate 
the  obstacles  to  a  lasting  peace  In  the  area, 
including  the  human  problem  of  the  Arab 
refugees;  to  seek  an  end  to  transit  and  trade 
restrictions,  blockades  and  boycotts;  to  se- 
cure freedom  of  navigation  in  International 
waterways,  the  cessation  of  discrimination 
against  Americans  on  the  basis  of  religious 
beliefs,  and  an  end  to  the  wasteful  and  dan- 
gerous arms  race  and  to  the  threat  of  an 
arms  imbalance  in  the  area." 

On  Aug.  5,  1960.  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy— then  a  candidate — said  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  should  make  it  "crystal  clear" 
that  "we  will  act  promptly  and  decisively 
against  any  nation  In  the  Middle  East  which 
attacks  its  neighbor." 

Later,  on  May  8,  1963,  when  it  appeared 
that  Iraq.  Syria  and  the  UAR  were  about  to 
unite  under  Nasser's  leadership.  President 
Kennedy  said: 

"Obviously  there  are  political  changes  In 
the  Middle  East  which  still  do  not  show  a 
precise  pattern  and  on  which  we  are  unable 
to  make  any  final  Judgments.  The  United 
States  supports  social  and  economic  and 
political  progress  In  the  Middle  East.  We 
support  the  security  of  both  Israel  and  her 
neighbors.  We  seek  to  limit  the  Near  East 
arms  race  which  obviously  takes  resources 
from  an  area  already  poor,  and  puts  them 
into  an  increasing  race  which  does  not  really 
bring  any  great  sectirity. 

"We  strongly  oppose  the  use  of  force  or  the 
threat  of  force  in  the  Near  East,  and  we  also 
seek  to  limit  the  spread  of  communism  In  the 
Middle  East  which  would,  of  course,  destroy 
the  Independence  of  the  people.  This  Govern- 
ment has  been  and  remains  as  strongly  op- 
posed to  the  use  of  force  or  the  threat  of  force 
in  the  Near  East.  In  the  event  of  aggression  or 
preparation  for  aggression,  whether  direct  or 
indirect,  we  would  support  appropriate  meas- 
ures In  the  United  Nations,  adopt  other 
courses  of  action  on  our  own  to  prevent  or  to 
put  a  stop  to  such  aggression,  which,  of 
course,  has  been  the  policy  which  the  United 
States  has  followed  for  some  time." 

A  Joint  communique.  Issued  by  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  Premier  Levi  Elshkol 
of  Israel  In  June  1964,  contained  these 
words : 

"The  President  welcomed  assurances  of 
Israel's  deep  concern,  which  the  United 
States  shares,  for  peace  in  the  area. 

"He  reiterated  to  Prime  Minister  Eshkol 
U.S.  support  for  the  territorial  integrity  and 
political  Independence  of  all  countries  in  the 
Near  East  and  emphasized  the  firm  opposi- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  aggression  and 
the  use  of  force  or  the  threat  of  force  against 
any  country  in  the  region. 

"In  this  connection,  both  leaders  expressed 
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their  concern  at  the  diversion  of  vitally 
Important  resources  from  development  to 
armaments." 

It  Is  also  pertinent  to  put  Into  this  record 
the  excellent  statement  which  President 
Nixon  made  avEdlable  to  our  Committee 
during  the  1968  campaign.  He  said,  on 
Apr.  22,  1968 — foreshadowing  his  recent 
strong  declaration  on  July  1,  1970: 

"The  Middle  East  today  stands  closer  to 
the  threshold  of  armed  conflict  than  at  any 
fjeriod  since  the  June  war.  Outside  of  the 
cauldron  of  the  Middle  East  Itself,  this  new 
danger  to  regional  and  global  peace  can  be 
traced  directly  to  Soviet  policy  In  the  area — 
and  indirectly  to  the  absence  of  an  effective 
American  counter-policy. 

"There  is  no  question  but  that  the  Soviets 
were-the  losers  in  the  six-day  confiict  itself. 
The  belligerent  Arab  states  to  which  they 
were  allied  suffered  a  stunning  defeat:  a 
Soviet-trained  and  equipped  army  was  hu- 
nUUated  on  the  field  of  battle  and  a  multl- 
billlon  dollar  Investment  In  arms  and  equip- 
ment had  to  be  written  off. 

But  if  the  Soviets  were  the  losers  In  the 
^Ix-day  conflict,  they  are  the  principal  ben- 
eficiaries of  the  uneasy  post-war  truce;  and 
United  States  interests  have  suffered  to  the 
same  extensive  degree  that  Soviet  interests 
have  advanced. 

"There  naval  manpower  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean has  been  augmented  five-fold  since 
the  war.  Their  client  states  have  been  re- 
armed and  equipped  with  some  of  the  most 
,  modern  of  weaponry  In  the  Soviet  inventory. 
Their  influence  has  grown  in  the  entire  Arab 
and  Near  Eastern  world — from  Morocco  to 
Iran — as  they  have  stiffened  the  spine  of  the 
militants  with  encouragement  and  arms, 
established  naval  bases  on  the  south  shore 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  assumed  the  lead- 
ership of  the  anti -Israel  league  In  the  United 
Nations.  For  the  first  time  In  history  they 
are  In  the  Mediterranean  In  f>ower.  and  sol- 
idly entrenched  on  the  World  Bridge. 

"Confronted  with  this  diplomatic  and  mil- 
itary policy  of  expansionism  and  adventur- 
ism on  the  part  of  the  Soviets,  the  American 
response  has  been  halting  and  lame  and  In- 
effectual. Indeed,  there  seems  to  be  no  Amer- 
ican policy  at  all  in  a  region  of  the  world 
where  a  single  chance  spark  could  Ignite  a 
local  conflict  that  could  bring  the  great  pow- 
ers hurtling  together  In  a  major  confronta- 
tion. 

"What  should  American  policy  be  In  the 
area,  now  that  we  have  paid  so  dearly  for 
the  absence  of  an  effective  past  policy? 

"The  first  urgency  is  for  America  not  to 
allow  the  balance  of  power  to  shift  In  favor 
of  the  militant  Arab  states  bent  on  a  new 
war.  To  this  end.  the  United  States  must  see 
to  It  that  Israel's  military  strength  Is  never 
at  a  level  vls-a-vls  the  Arab  militants  that 
will  Invite  a  war  of  revenge,  the  consequences 
of  which  we  could  not  poeslbly  foresee  and 
which  at  all  costs  we  must  avoid. 

"Second,  the  United  States  must  deal  di- 
rectly with  the  Soviets  and  impress  upon 
them  both  the  urgency  of  keeping  their 
client  states  In  check,  and  the  dangers  In- 
herent to  the  peace  In  any  renewal  of  the 
kind  of  wholesale  Soviet  irresponsibility  evi- 
dent Just  prior  to  the  recent  conflict. 

"Third,  the  United  States  must  take  the 
diplomatic  lead  in  forging  an  acceptable  set- 
tlement. Included  In  the  terms  of  that  settle- 
ment should  be  solid  guarantees  that  the  cur- 
rently occupied  territories  will  never  again 
be  used  as  bases  of  aggression  or  sanctuaries 
for  terrorism.  Access  for  the  ships  of  all  na- 
tions through  the  re-opened  Suez  Canal  and 
the  Straits  of  Tlran  should  be  guaranteed.  It 
should  Include  recognition  of  Israeli  sover- 
eignty, its  right  to  exist  in  peace,  and  an  end 
to  the  state  of  belligerency. 

"With  regard  to  the  occupied  territories. 
It  is  not  realistic  to  expect  Israel  to  surrender 
these  vital  bargaining  cotuiters  in  the  absence 
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of  a  genuine  peace  and  effective  guarantee. 
However,  it  i^  also  my  view  that  for  Israel  to 
take  formal  and  final  possession  of  these  oc- 
cupied areas  would  be  a  grave  mistake. 

"It  is  my  belief  from  my  own  visits  to 
Israel  ^d  my  own  talks  with  her  leaders 
that  tlw  one  thing  that  Israel  values  more 
highly  than  the  peace  she  desperately  seeks 
is  her  freedom  and  national  Independence. 

"If  the  United  States  is  to  help  secure  this 
for  the  future,  then  we  must  strengthen  our 
ties  with  America's  friends  in  the  Arab  world 
The  channels  of  communication  that  have 
broken  down  must  be  repaired  and  the 
United  States  must  re-establish  its  position 
on  the  side  of  all  of  those.  Arab  and  Jew. 
who  are  appalled  at  the  prospect  of  wasting 
their  precious  resources  on  another  war. 

"To  find  a  Just  peace  In  an  area  of  the 
world  that  has  known  only  armed  truces  and 
three  major  and  bitter  wars  in  a  generation 
Is  not  an  easy  task.  But  the  United  States  is 
not  without  diplomatic  and  economic  re- 
sources, and  its  private  and  public  men  are 
not  without  cogent  ideas  to  get  directly  at 
the  underlying  problems  of  refugees  and 
water.  And  I  think  tliat  we  cannot  wait  longer 
to  make  the  effort." 

THE    ARMISTICE     AGREEMENTS     \ND    THE 
SUEZ     CANAL 

After  the  first  Arab-Israel  war  In  1948.  Dr. 
Ralph  Bunche,  the  UN  mediator,  undertook 
to  bring  the  parties  together  on  the  island 
of  Rhodes,  where  they  met  both  directly  and 
Indirectly.  Ultimately,  armistice  agreements 
were  signed  between  Israel  and  four  Arab 
states,  each  of  which  met  separately  with 
Israel  under  Bunche's  auspices.  This  achieve- 
ment won  Dr.  Bunche  the  Nobel  Prize.  But. 
regrettably,  as  often  the  case  with  UN  decla- 
rations, the  parties  placed  different  Interpre- 
tations upon  the  document. 

The  Israelis  viewed  the  armistice  agree- 
ments as  stepping  stones  to  peace,  which 
they  were  Intended  to  be.  So  did  the  United 
Nations.  But  the  Egyptians  insisted  that  the 
armistice  agreements  were  merely  intermis- 
sions in  a  state  of  war.  They  argued  that  they 
were  permitted  to  remain  in  a  state  of  bel- 
ligerence against  Israel  and  that  Egypt  there- 
fore was  Justified  in  closing  the  Suez  Canal 
to  Israel  shipping. 

In  a  historic  ruling  on  September  1.  1951. 
the  United  Nations  upheld  Israel's  conten- 
tion when  It  ruled  that  Egypt  could  not  block 
Israel  shipping!  in  the  Suez  Canal.  The 
United  Nations  thus  rejected  the  Egyptian 
thesis  that  It  could  remain  In  a  state  of  war. 
This  Is  the  central  Issue  of  the  Arab-Israel 
conflict. 

But  the  United  Nations  has  been  powerless 
to  enforce  its  rule.  After  the  1951  decision. 
Israel  tried  to  test  the  issue  again.  The  Soviet 
Union  then  protected  Bgjrpt  frcwn  censure  by 
using  its  veto.  Egypt  remained  free  to  enforce 
her  blockade,  to  persist  in  belligerence. 

When  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  Joined  in  1957,  after  the  Suez  war,  to 
force  Israel  to  withdraw  from  Sinai  and  from 
Sharm  el-Sheikh,  President  Elsenhower 
promised,  on  February  20,  1957,  that  the 
Canal  would  remain  open  to  all  shipping. 
The  Administration  went  on  at  that  time  to 
reinforce  the  commitment  with  the  Elsen- 
hower Doctrine. 

But  when  we  allowed  the  Soviet  Union  to 
write  the  1957  settlement  in  Sinai,  we  en- 
hanced its  Influence,  and  the  results  were 
disastrous  to  the  West. 

Jordan  was  compelled  to  oust  Its  British 
officers  and  accept  Nasser  Influence. 

Lebanon  suffered  a  bloody  civil  war  aided 
and  abetted  by  Nasserite  agents  and  propa- 
ganda. '' 

Iraq  killed  Its  pro- Western  leadership  In  a 
savage  revolt. 

As  a  positive  result  of  the  1956  war.  the 
Straits  of  Tlran  were  opened  to  Israel  ship- 
ping. This  was  backed  by  the  reassurances 
of  the  maritime  powers  at  the  General  As- 
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sembly  of  the  United  Nations,  where  some 
17  rose  to  aaeert  that  Israel  had  a  right  to 
send  her  sAlfM  through  the  Straits.  UNEF 
was  placed  at  Sharm  el-Shelkh  to  see  that 
the  Straits  remained  open. 

The  Convention  on  the  Territorial  Sea  and 
Contiguous  Zone,  adopted  by  the  UN  Con- 
ference on  the  Law  of  the  Seas  on  April  27. 
1958,  by  a  62  to  1  vote,  and  effective  from 
September   10,   1964.  declared: 

"T^ere  shall  be  no  suspension  of  the  in- 
nocent passage  of  foreign  ships  through 
straits  which  are  used  for  international  navi- 
gation between  one  part  of  the  high  seas  and 
another  part  of  the  high  seas  or  the  ter- 
ritorial sea  of  a  foreign  state." 

But  In  1967  the  garrison  was  blown  away 
by  Nasser's  boldness  and  irresponsibility. 
UNEF  was  forced  to  withdraw.  Israel's  life 
line  t-o  Africa  and  the  Orient  was  severed. 
Israel  found  Itself  surrounded  and  besieged 
on  all  frontiers. 

What  became  of  all  the  solemn  commit- 
ments? 
"We  all  know  what  happened.  No  one  was 
willing  to  move.  Israel  was  Isolated.  The  six- 
day  war  was  the  Inevitable  conclusion. 

WHAT  ABOUT  THE  UNITED  NATIONS? 

Since  its  historic  partition  decision  in 
1947,  the  United  Nations  has  been  unable  to 
carry  out  Its  will.  We  who  believe  in  the 
United  Nations  and  a  world  of  law  have  been 
dismayed  by  its  inability  to  cope  with  Arab 
belligerence. 

But  the  fault  does  not  lie  with  the  United 
Nations  alone.  The  Soviet  Union  has  used  its 
veto  in  order  to  block  any  effective  action  in 
the  UN  Security  Council.  The  United  Na- 
tions Is  not  a  Judicial  body:  It  is  a  parlia- 
mentary institution  rul^<ir  not  by  law,  but 
by  bloc  voting.  The  Arab  states  have  con- 
trived to  control  one-third  of  the  votes  in  the 
General  Assembly  with  a  coalition  of  Mos- 
lem, Arab  and  some  Afro-Asian  countries.  It 
is  impossible  for  the  United  Nations  to  be  an 
Instrument  for  peace.  The  agencies  estab- 
lished from  time  to  time  to  deal  with  Near 
East  problems  have  tried  to  maintain  the 
status  quo  rather  than  to  advance  toward 
settlement. 

Jffanwhile.  'he  T'nlted  Nations  has  become 
a  forum  for  the  dissemination  of  anti-Israel 
propaganda  because  Its  decisions  invariably 
overlook  or  apologize  for  Arab  aggression  and 
provocation  and  censure  Israel  for  her  re- 
ponses.  Our  ovn  country  has  never  used  the 
veto  except  in  the  'aie  of  Rhod^ila.  Ins'ead 
of  registering  opposition  to  one-sided  resolu- 
tions initated  by  the  Arab  states  and  ad- 
vocated by  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United 
St<'te?  has  attempted  to  comppte  with  the 
Soviet  Union  for  Arab  favor.  It  has  gone 
along  with  consensus  resolutions  which  write 
a  deplorable  anti-Israel  legislative  history 
Such  decisions  are  utilized  in  propaganda 
against  Israel  throughout  the  world.  And 
Israel  has  sufTer^d  a  critical  propaganda  set- 
back, for  it  Is  cast  in  the  role  of  violator  of 
UN  resolutions 

The  United  States  has  not  gained  from 
this  procedure.  The  radical  Arabs  have  al- 
ways credited  the  Soviet  Union  for  their  sup- 
port and  initiative  and  the  United  States  is 
regarded  as  an  unwilling  tool  and  prisoner 
of  diplomatic  and  political  circumstance. 

THE  ARAB  RKFUCZtS 

Another  slgnlftcant  aspect  of  the  United 
Nations'  inability  to  deal  wl*h  the  problem 
has  been  the  fact  thfct  for  more  than  30  years 
the  United  Nations  has  maintained  centers 
for  the  care,  rehabilitation  and  education  of 
the  Arab  refugees  But  It  has  lacfced  the 
determination  to  settle  their  problem  by  the 
only  practical  method — that  of  resettlement. 

The  Arab  refugees  should  have  been  re- 
settled In  the  many  Arab  lands  which  have 
water,  oil  and  soil.  They  should  have  been 
welcomed  by  their  own  brethren.  Instead, 
the  Arab  refugee*  were  campelled  to  remain 
In  the  camps.  Work  projects  which  might 
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have  Integrated  them  into  the  countries 
where  they  found  themselves  were  opposed 
by  the  Arab  states. 

Instead  of  accenting  resettlement,  the  ref- 
ugees were  encouraged  to  Insist  on  repatria- 
tion in  a  ritualistic  repetition  of  an  isolated 
clause — Paragraph  11 — In  UN  resolution  191 
adopted  in  1946.  Those  who  cite  that  para- 
graph out  of  context,  emphasizing  the  Arab 
shibboleth  of  repmtrlation,  overlook  the  real- 
ity that  the  United  Nations  clearly  intended 
that  any  such  repatriation  should  be  effected 
within  the  context  of  a  f>eace  settlement. 

Over  and  over,  Administration  officials  In 
and  out  of  the  United  Nations  stressed  the 
concept  of  repiatrlatlon.  Yet  they  knew  very 
well  that  any  mass  repatriation  would  have 
meant  death  for  Israel. 

Throughout  this  period  the  United  States 
has  been  the  most  g'enerous  supporter  of  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency 
(UNRWA).  putting  up  more  than  $455  mil- 
lion—about 65  percent  of  the  total  budgctr^ 
but  receiving  little  credit  or  appreciation. 
The  Arab  states  seem  to  hold  the  United 
States  guilty  of  aggression  against  them  and 
therefore  obligated  to  maintain  the  UNRWA 
camps. 

As  a  result  of  this  lack  of  realism,  UNRWA 
was  exploited  as  an  Instrument  for  political 
action  to  project  the  cause  of  the  Palestinian 
Arabs  against  Israel. 

Now  we  hear  the  slogan  that  the  Palestin- 
ian Arabs  are  a  nation  which  Is  entitled  to 
self-determination.  Of  course,  they  could 
have  enjoyed  self-determination  and  estab- 
lished their  own  state  under  the  provisions  of 
the  UN  resolution  in  1947.  But  the  independ- 
ent Arab  state  envisaged  in  that  resolution 
was  denied  life  by  the  invasion  of  Trans- 
Jordan,  Egypt,  Syria.  Iraq  and  Lebanon,  which 
wanted  to  seize  and  divide  all  of  Palestine 
among  themselves. 

The  Palestinian  Arabs  might  still  have 
their  own  state  today  if  they  wished  to  as- 
sert their  authority  in  Jordan,  which  was 
part  of  Palestine  until  1922.  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill  then  carved  Transjordan  away 
from  Palestine  to  placate  the  angry  Hussein 
family  which  had  been  embittered  by  the 
French  mandate  in  Syria. 

The  Palestinian  Arabs  could  take  over  Jor- 
dan and  restore  its  original  name — Palestine. 
Presumably,  such  a  Palestine  state  could 
negotiate  with  Israel  for  peace  and  secure 
borders.  Instead,  the  program  of  the  Palestin- 
ian terrorists  calls  for  the  establishment  of 
what  is  euphemistically  described  as  "a  secu- 
lar state  of  Palestine"  In  which  Arabs  and 
Jews  might  live  In  blissful  equality.  However, 
the  Jewish  state,  which  we  call  Israel,  would 
disappear  under  this  program.  Jews  who 
came  after  1917  would  have  to  leave.  In  other 
words,  the  Jewish  state  would  cease  to  exist. 

The  irony  of  the  Palestinian  declaration  Is 
that  no  such  egalitarian  state  exists  any- 
where In  the  Near  East  today — unless  it  be 
the  democratic  state  of  Israel.  Arab  national- 
ism is  Intolerant  of  all  minorities — the  Copts 
in  Egypt,  the  Kurds  in  Iraq,  the  Berbers  in 
North  Africa,  the  blacks  In  Sudan.  The  no- 
tion that  Jews  would  have  equality  in  an 
Arab  state  Is  belled  by  centuries  of  discrimi- 
nation and  humiliation  meted  out  to  the 
stiff-necked  Jews  who  refused  to  accept  Mo- 
hammad's teachings. 

Those  who  espouse  the  Arab  cause  against 
Israel  try  to  argue  that  the  refugee  issue  is 
the  root  cause  of  the  conflict.  In  truth,  the 
refugee  issue  arose  as  a  result  of  the  con- 
flilct — the  refusal  of  the  Arab  states  to  accept 
the  Judgrment  of  the  International  commu- 
nity that  the  Jewish  people  had  a  right  to 
restore  their  national  life  In  their  historic 
homeland. 

The  Arabs  claim  that  the  I>alestlnlani.  were 
the  victims  of  an  Injustice.  But  Palestine,  It 
must  be  emphasized,  was  never  an  Independ- 
ent self-governing  Arab  country;  it  was  part 
of  an  Arab  empire  which  dominated  the  Mid- 
dle East  for  Just  434  years,  almost  a  full  900 
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years  ago.  For  ten  centuries,  Palestine  was 
under  alien  rule.  For  much  of  that  period  It 
was  a  desolate  and  neglected  land  of  rocky 
eroded  hillsides  and  mosquito-Infested  ma- 
larial swamps. 

The  Jews,  who  did  have  self-government 
or  a  meastire  of  autonomy  In  Palestine  for 
some  2,000  years,  until  they  were  subjugated 
by  the  Romans — always  prayed  for  return. 
There  were  always  some  Jews  in  the  country. 
And  when  the  Jews  came  to  rebuild  Palestine 
more  than  a  century  ago,  much  of  the  land 
was  owned  by  a  few  rich  absentee  landown- 
ers, while  the  Arab  peasants  and  Bedouin 
who  lived  in  the  country  actually  regarded 
themselves  as  Syrians,  not  Palestinians.  Pales- 
tine was  then  known  to  the  Arabs  as  south- 
ern Syria. 

Prior  to  the  Zionist  reclamation,  which  be- 
gan 100  years  ago,  Palestine  was  a  country 
of  Arab  emigration.  Many  of  the  so-called 
Palestine  Arabs  are  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  Arabs  who  came  Into  Palestine  from 
Lebanon,  Syria,  Iraq  and  Egypt,  attracted  by 
the  opportunities  created  by  the  Zionist  res- 
toration. 

But  the  major  point  that  must  be  stressed 
is  that  the  League  of  Nations  and  United  Na- 
tions examined  these  Issues  and  gave  their 
blessing  to  the  restoration  of  the  Jewish 
homeland. 

Moreover,  it  should  be  emphasized  that  the 
Arabs  won  their  lndei>endence  In  vast  areas. 
There  are  now  18  Arab  countries,  as  a  1968 
State  Department  document  shows.  They  oc- 
cupy an  area  of  4,600,000  square  miles,  more 
than  I'/i  times  the  size  of  the  continental 
United  States.  They  are  rich  In  oil,  water  and 
fertile  land.  And  they  have  room.  In  equity, 
they  who  demand  self-determination  for 
themselves  must  concede  self-determination 
for  others. 

Those  who  speak  glibly  of  the  elimination 
of  the  Jewish  state  and  its  replacement  by 
another  Arab  state  njust  ask  themselves :  Will 
civilization  gain  more  by  the  creation  of  a 
19th  Arab  state  than  It  will  lose  by  the  elim- 
ination of  the  one  Jewish  state,  which  has 
once  again  become  the  envoy  of  democracy  in 
the  area  where  democracy  was  cradled  thou- 
sands of  years  ago. 

U.S.  AID  TC    ISRAEL 

There  were  two  refugee  problems  In  the 
Near  East.  While  some  600,000  Arabs  came  out 
of  Palestine,  an  equal  number  of  Jewish 
refugees  came  into  Israel  in  the  first  three 
years.  Many  came  from  the  former  concen- 
tration camps  which  were  liberated  when  Hit- 
ler lost  the  war  In  1945.  Many  of  them  were 
refugees  from  discrimination  and  persecution 
in  Arab  countries,  where  Jews  had  lived  as 
secontl -class  citizens  In  squalid  ghettos. 

In  1951,  Israel  was  trying  to  cope  with  this 
flood  and  the  country  was  In  dire  economic 
straits.  Israel  requested  economic  aid  from 
the  United  States.  But  the  Administration 
was  reluctant  to  agree  because  the  Arab  states 
were  not  asking  for  economic  assistance  at 
that  time:  the  Administration  feared  that 
it  would  be  accused  of  partiality  toward 
Israel. 

And  so  It  was  Congress — your  Committee — 
which  took  action  in  1951,  despite  reserva- 
tions by  the  State  Department  and  over  ob- 
jections of  pro-Arab  lobbyists  who  ominously 
predicted  dire  consequences  for  America  and 
American  economic  Interest  in  Arab  coun- 
tries. 

At  that  time  the  Administration  was  ask- 
ing Congress  to  approve  a  grant  of  $50  mil- 
lion for  the  relief  and  rehabilitation  of  the 
Arab  refugees.  Your  Conunittee  requested  a 
similar  authorization  for  the  Jewish  refu- 
gees. While  the  Committee  voted  equal  sums 
for  the  two  groups,  the  money  was  used 
much  differently. 

Israel  swiftly  abs(»-bed  and  settled  refu- 
gees; the  Arab  states  forbade  work  and  de- 
velopment projects.  And  the  money  given  to 
the  UN  agency  was  used  primarily  for  relief 
and   thus   to  preserve  Arab  separatism. 
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We  must  ask  whether  It  was  really  right 
and  in  the  best  Interests  of  the  Arab  refugees 
themselves  to  continue  to  pou|  money  Into 
refugee  camps — maintaining  tke  status  quo 
without  insisting  that  the  rafugees  be  re- 
settled and  integrated  into  Arab  lands. 

In  subsequent  years,  your  Committee  con- 
tinued to  vote  generous  sums  for  Israel,  and 
this  confidence  in  Israel  was  amply  rewarded. 
She  has  repaid  loans.  She  became  a  show- 
case for  American  aid.  And,  In  turn,  she  ex- 
tended technical  assistance  to  many  coun- 
tries in  Latin  America,  in  Africa,  In  Asia 
and  in  Europe. 

Your  Committee  realistically  affirmed  the 
sensible  \iew  that  the  Arab  refugees  should 
be  resettled  "on  lands  where  there  Is  room 
and  opportunity  for  them."  These  declara- 
tions are  found  in  many  Committee  reports, 
both  In  the  Senate  and  the  House,  over  the 
years. 

American  leaders  have  long  advocated  re- 
settlement. But  Arab  leaders  reject  It. 

In  1954,  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  UN 
urged  Arab  governments  to  recognize  that 
"the  eventual  solution  of  the  refugee  prob- 
lem lies  In  a  new  and  stronger  economy  for 
the  Arab  countries." 

This  view  has  been  echoed  by  many  UN 
delegates. 

On  August  26,  1955.  Secretary  of  State 
Dulles  announced  that  the  United  States 
would  be  willing  to  lend  Israel  funds  to  en- 
able her  to  pay  compensation  and  thus  fa- 
cilitate resettlement. 

There  have  been  many  strong  reports  by 
Congressional  committees. 

"The  U.S.  should  serve  notice  that  It  will 
not  support  the  return  of  the  Arab  refugees 
to  their  former  homes  within  the  boundaries 
of  Israel  under  existing  conditions."  (Smith- 
Prouty  House  subcommittee — 1953) 

"A  permanent  solution  of  the  Arab  refugee 
problem  can  only  be  found  through  rehabili- 
tation and  resettlement  and  the  committee 
has  repeatedly  .  expressed  its  deep  concern 
over  the  lack  of  progress  in  this  direction." 
(Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee — 1955) 

"Resettlement  in  Arab  lands  with  compen- 
sation for  property  left  In  Israel  Is,  in  fact, 
the  only  eSectlve  and  realistic  way  of  solv- 
ing the  Arab  refugee  problem.  The  fact  Is 
that  the  Arab  states  have  for  ten  years  used 
the  Palestine  refugees  as  political  hostages. 
Nothing  has  been  done  to  assist  them  in  a 
practical  way  lest  political  leverage  against 
Israel  be  lost."  (The  Humphrey  report — 
1957) 

"Unlike  refugees  in  other  jrtirts  of  the 
world,  the  Palestine  refugees  are  no  differ- 
ent in  language  and  social  organization  from 
the  other  Arabs.  Resettlement,  therefore, 
would  be  in  familiar  environment."  (Hays- 
O'Hara-Church  House  subcommittee — 1958) 

The  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
said  in  1961: 

"Progress  towards  a  final  solution  remains 
regrettably  slow  .  .  .  The  committee  believes 
that  the  vast  majority  of  the  refugees  will 
eventually  have  to  be  resettled  In  lands 
where  there  is  room  and  opportunity  for 
them." 

The  Democratic  platforms  In  1956.  1960 
and  1964  called  for  resettlement  in  countries 
"where  there  Is  room  and  opportunity  for 
them." 

Regrettably,  the  DepasPUnent  of  State  did 
not  Insist  on  resettlemenHBong  ago.  If  It  had, 
the  .^rab  states  might  have  been  forced  to 
face  up  to  their  responsibility.  It  Is  Ironic 
that  today  rich  Arab  states  like  Kuwait, 
Saudi  Arabia  and  Libya  provide  only  token 
sums  for  UNRWA.  and  that  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion— the  great  friend  of  the  Arabs — ^puts  up 
not  a  single  mble. 

Since  Khartoum,  the  three  oil-rich  Arab 
states  have  b«en  mairing  annual  contribu- 
tions of  $266  million  to  Nasser  and  $112 
million  to  Hussein:  $84  million  from  Libya; 
$154  million  from  Kuwait:  $140  million  from 
Saudi  Arabia. 

Yet,  over  the  years,  Libya  has  contributed 
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only  $464,000  to  UNRWA,  Saudi  Arabia  has 
given  only  $3,404,303,  and  Kuwait  has  do- 
nated only  $1,922,860. 

The  Arab  states  and  the  Soviet  Union  are 
more  Interested  In  war  against  Israel  than 
in  the  alleviation  of  the  misery  of  the  home- 
less Arabs. 

THE   REFUGEES   BECOME   SOLOIEBS 

Some  years  ago  the  Arab  states  started 
to  convert  the  refugees  into  soldiers.  While 
UNRWA  provided  rations,  the  Arab  states 
offered  arms  and  ammunition. 

Your  Committee  protested  against  the  mis- 
use of  UNRWA  funds  to  finance  the  training 
of  refugee  warriors.  Objections  were  voiced 
at  the  United  Nations.  And  there  was  an 
amendment  to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act, 
drafted  by  your  Committee,  which  forbade 
the  use  of  U.S.  funds  contributed  to  UNRWA 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  refugees  who 
were  being  trained  to  go  to  war  against 
Israel.  But  to  no  avail.  UNRWA  "complied" 
with  the  mandate  of  Congress  with  brazen 
indirection.  It  calculated  the  amount  spent 
on  rations  for  the  training  of  the  refugees 
and  it  then  entered  into  a  side  deal  with 
the  Arab  states  to  procure  additional  sums 
for  this  purpose  so  that  it  could  piously  as- 
sure you  that  U.S.  funds  were  not  being  used 
for  this  unholy  purpose. 

Your  Committee  rejieaiedly  protested  the 
fraudulent  use  of  UNRWA  funds  for  the  dead 
and  departed.  But  UNRWA  feared  to  lay  down 
the  law  and  it  was  not  until  1967,  when  many 
of  the  refugee  centers  In  the  West  Bank  and 
Gaza  were  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  Israel, 
that  there  was  some  real  progress  toward 
rectification  of  the  rolls  and  elimination  of 
ration  fraud. 

In  the  meantime,  the  refugee  children  were 
offered  a  unique  education.  They  were  in- 
doctrinated with  Hate  Israel  mathematics, 
geography  and  history.  An  international 
agency  was  thus  misused  as  an  Incubator 
for  a  nationalism  which  was  postulated — not 
on  a  historic  past — but  largely  on  %-tolent 
Jew-hatred.  ^ 

There  are  all  kinds  of  nationalisms — some 
benign  and  some  baneful.  Those  who  speak 
glibly  of  recognizing  the  Palestinians  as  a 
national  entity  should  consider  their  objec- 
tives. 

WHAT   THE   TERRORISTS    SAY 

Yasser  Arafat  said  on  May  5,  1969: 
"The    main    objective   of   El    Fatah    is   to 
liquidate  completely  the  pwUtlcal,  economic 
and  social  existence  of  the  Zionist  base." 
In  Morocco,  on  Aug.  19,  1969,  he  said: 
"The  objective  of  our  war  at  this  stage  is 
to.  do  away   with  the  social,  economic  and 
political  fortress  of  Israel  In  a  long  and  pro- 
tracted war  which  must  of  necessity  end  In 
success." 

Dr  George  Habash,  in  Beirut,  Dec.  22. 
1969,  said: 

"We  wage  a  national  democratic  war  of 
liberation  of  a  Socialist  nature;  the  objec- 
tive is  to  put  an  end  to  Israel's  existence  as 
a  hostile,  racist,  robber  state  which  is  con- 
nected with  world  imperialism." 


INCREASE   NEED  FOR   MINERAL 
SCIENCE    AND    TECHNOLOGY 


HON.  LAURENCE  J.  BURTON 

or    UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  23.  1970 

Mf.  BURTON  of  Utah:  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  I  received  a  letter  from  Profes- 
sor Ferron  A.  Olson,  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  mineral  engineering  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Utah  indicating  the  need  for 
Increased  emphasis  for  mineral  science 
and  technology.  He  stated,  that  "there  is 
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a  danger  that  because  minerals  produc- 
tion is  linked  so  closely  with  pollution 
that  irreparable  damage  will  be  done  in 
mineral  science  and  technology^!  doubt 
that  any  citizen  in  this  coimtryis  more 
concerned  about  pollution  than  I  am  but 
the  answer  certainly  is  not  to  reduce 
metallurgy  research  funds  from  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  or  similar  action  to  reduce 
research.  Pollution  associated  with  min- 
erals can  only  be  conquered  through  fur- 
ther research  in  metallurgy,  mining  and 
other  disciplines  in  the  minerals  area." 

He  continued,  "Possibly  of  greatest 
concern  to  me  is  the  manpower  situation. 
On  the  basis  o^^is  I  am  enclosing  a 
brochure  illu^^^Hng  the  upward  trend 
we  have  caused  at  the  University  of  Utah 
in  the  field  of  metallurgical  engineering. 
The  situation  is  also  the  same  with  re- 
gards to  mining  engineering  at  this  in- 
stitution. We  are  very  pleased  that  we 
have  been  able  to  do  this.  However,  to 
continue  this  growth  in  metallurgy  it  is 
necessary  that  we  have  undergraduate 
scholarships.  I  should  like  to  propose  that 
a  move  be  made  to  have  the  Government 
assist  with  scholarship  moneys  in  mineral 
science  and  technology.  As  the  attached 
brochure  points  out  if  used  properly 
scholarships  provide  a  strong  base  from 
which  students  can  be  drawn  into  disci- 
plines   represented   by   mineral   science 

d  technology. 

Last  October  the  Committee  on  Min- 
eral Sciences  and  Technology  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  issued  a  re- 
port on  the  subject.  "Mineral  Science  and 
Technology — Needs,  Challenges  and  Op- 
portunities." Pointing  out  the  serious 
condition  of  mineral  science  and  tech- 
nology in  our  countrj,*,  the  report  indi- 
cates a  current  need  of  360  professionals 
per  year  in  mineral  engineering  and  ex- 
tractive metallurgy — and  a  supply  of  only 
175  per  year.  The  report  stated  that  "The 
country  is  not  running  out  of  mineral 
resources  but  out  of  mineral  technology 
needed  for  their  profitable  production 
and  processing  in  world  competition.  The 
United  States  must  change  this  trend  by 
invigorating  mineral  engineering  educa- 
tion and  research. " 

The  brochure  and  a  summary  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Science  study  fol- 
low: 

A  Bic  Jc  B  To  Be  Done  for  the  Mlnxral 
Industries 

The  cover  chart  Illustrates  the  supply  of 
and  need  for  persons  with  bachelor's  degrees 
in  mineral  science  and  engineering  in  the 
United  States.*,^,*  The  extrapolated  curves 
are  sobering  and  illustrate  the  problem  min- 
eral Industries  face.  As  was  forcefully 
stated  In  a  report  by  the  Committee  on 
Mineral  Science  and  Technology  to  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  October  10, 
1969:  *  "The  country  Is  not  running  out  of 
mineral  resources  but  out  of  mineral  tech- 
nology needed  for  their  profitable  production 
and  processing  in  world  competition.  The 
United  States  must  change  this  trend  by 
Invigorating  mineral  engineering  education 
and  research." 

MINEa.\I.  SCIENCE  ENROLLMENT  VP  AT 
UNIVERSITY  OF  CTAH 

Vigorous  proselyting  using  a  scholarship 
program  has  reversed  this  trend  of  national 
decrease  In  production  of  metallurgical  en- 
gineers at  the  University  of  Utah.  It  has  es- 
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tablUhed  and  sustained  an  upward  enroU- 
ment  trend  In  the  period  from  1967  to  1969, 
as  shown  in  Figure  1.  Figure  2  shows  the 
growth  In  undergraduate  scholarships  re- 
quired to  effect  this,  but  as  shown  in  figure 
3  the  Increased  scholarships  did  not  change 
the  fraction  of  students  supported  by  schol- 
arships since  the  total  number  of  students 
was  also  Increased.  Retention  of  students 
recruited  from  high  schools  Is  excellent,  as 
Indicated  In  Figure  4.  The  surge  of  students 
from  the  freshman  class  of  1967  to  the  Junior 
class  of  1969  should  produce  a  marked  In- 
crease In  metallurgical  engineers  at  this  In- 
stitution, commencing  June  1971  as  Is  con- 
cluded m  Figure  5.  Thus,  this  effective 
proselyting  program  based  on  scholarships 
seems  worthy  of  support. 

RECRUrriNC    SUSTAINS    tTPWAHD    TREND 

The  present  technique  of  recruiting  was 
initiated  by  the  University  of  Utah  Depart- 
ment of  Mineral  Engineering  In  January 
1967.  Counselors  or  science  teachers  were  In- 
vited from  eight  of  the  local  city  high  schools 
to  a  luncheon  in  which  the  scholarship  pro- 
gram was  explained  and  the  field  of  metal- 
lurgical engineering  and  its  future  was  clear- 
ly presented.  Subsequently,  members  of  the 
departmental  staff  were  assigned  to  the  ma- 
jor high  schools  in  the  Salt  Lake  Valley  and 
some  adjoining  schools.  While  various  ap- 
proaches were  used  by  the  different  staff 
members,  the  best  results  were  obtained 
when  the  staff  member  arranged  to  talk  to 
a  number  of  the  top  science  students  at 
the  respective  high  schools.  For  example. 
at  a  typical  high  school  the  assigned  staff 
member  has  talked  for  the  past  three  years 
to  groups  numbering  from  30  to  as  many 
•  as  about  80  students,  all  outstanding  science 
students.  These  talks  are  of  a  scientific  or 
engineering  nature,  coupled  with  a  brief 
sales  pitch  for  metallurgical  engineering  and 
a  comment  about  the  scholarship  program. 
Interested  students  submit  a  scholarship 
application  and  a  week  or  two  later  are  In- 
dividually Interviewed  by  the  metallurgy 
staff  member  to  determine  the  winning 
scholars. 

SCHOLARSHIPS    PROVIDE    MAKGIN    OF 
EXCELLENCE 

The  scholarship  program  which  is  vital 
to  proselyting  consists  principally  at  the 
present  time  of  D.C.  Jackllng  Scholarships; 
35  of  the  present  38  undergraduate  scholar- 
'  ships  are  of  this  type.  With  the  D.C.  Jackllng 
Scholarship,  students  are  awarded  tuition 
scholarships  for  the  freshman  and  sopho- 
more years,  which  at  the  present  time  is 
$480.00  per  year,  and  $750.00  per  year  for 
the  Junior  and  senior  years.  To  maintain  the 
scholarship  the  students  must  maintain  a 
"B"  average. 

Additionally,  should  the  student  lose  his 
scholarship,  he  may  regain  it  when  the  re- 
quired grade  point  average  Is  regained.  This 
rarely  occurs,  but  does  stimulate  students 
to  remain  during  the  early  years  of  school- 
ing, acting  as  an  Incentive  until  they  can 
really  understand  the  metallurgical  engi- 
neering field. 

It  Is  believed  that  the  marked  Increase 
In  the  number  of  freshman  students  not 
supported  by  scholarships  which  rose  from 
18  in  1966  to  33  in  1968  and  28  in  1969  Is 
largely  due  to  the  vigor  of  the  proselyting 
effort  and  scholarship  program. 

Additionally,  some  high  school  students 
-not  receiving  scholarshlp>s  registered  in  met- 
allurgical engineering  because  their  peers  of 
superior  attainment  did.  This  program  not 
only  produced  more  undergraduates  but  pro- 
duced superior  undergraduates  due  to  the 
caliber  of  students  attracted  by  the  schol- 
arships. 

SUPPORT    REQUniED    TO    PRODUCE    20 
METALLURGICAL    ENGINEERS 

On  the  basis  of  the  results  shown  in  Fig- 
ures 3  and  4  one  can  deduce  the  number  of 
scholarships    reqiUred   to    produce    a    given 
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number  of  metallurgical  engineers,  i.e.,  to 
produce  20  per  year.  For  this,  a  conserva- 
tive retention  faotor  of  0.8  and  a  basis  of 
scholarship  support  of  0.4  for  seniors.  0.5 
for  Junior*.  0.6  for  sophomores  and  0.8  for 
freshmen  Is  used.  The  support  level  takes 
into  account  the  decreasing  fraction  of  stu- 
dents supported  as  the  student  progresses. 
It  is  at  a  slightly  greater  fractional  support 
than  shown  in  Figure  3  because  the  planned 
marked  Increase  in  students  and  because  the 
w^ave  of  superior  students  expected  requires 
an  Increased  fraction  of  support  for  the  up- 
per classes  over  that  given  for  the  students 
summarized  in  Figure  3.  Also,  on  the  basis 
of  the  number  of  seniors  registered  each  Pall 
as  shown  In  Figure  1.  and  the  graduates  pro- 
duced the  following  Spring  (Figure  5).  the 
factor  of  0.8  is  used  for  the  fraction  of 
seniors  graduating;  this  Is  the  same  as  the 
retention  figure  for  the  undergraduate 
classes.  Thus,  to  graduate  20  metallurgical 
engineers,  25  seniors  would  be  required  of 
which  10  would  be  on  scholarships.  To  pro- 
duce such  a  class  of  seniors  would  require 
30  Juniors  of  which  15  would  be  supported. 
Similarly,  the  sophomore  and  freshman 
classes  would  number  38  and  48  resjjectively 
with  the  resi>ective  numbers  of  scholarships 
being  23  and  38.  This  would  lead  to  an 
under-graduate  enrollment  four  years  hence 
of  141  and  require  86  scholarships. 

With  a  program  of  tuition  scholarships  of 
$480.00  for  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
years — followed  by  added  incentive  sums  of 
$750.00  for  the  junior  and  senior  years,  the 
program  would  cost  $48,000.00  p>er  year  and 
require  $2,400.00  per  metallurgical  engineer 
produced. 

Using  a  figure  of  $50,000.00.  on  the  basis 
of  possible  Increased  tuition,  $2,500.00  would 
be  required  per  metallurgical  engineering 
produced.  This  Is  a  reasonable  price  for  in- 
dustry or  other  supporters  If  the  desired 
engineers. could  be  produced. 

Should  out-of-sl^te  students  be  encour- 
aged as  has  been  recommended.*  the  cost 
per  student  would  be  much  greater,  depend- 
ing on  the  extent  of  support.  Tuition  Is  now 
$1,265.00  per  academic  year  for  out-of-state 
students  and  additional  help  required  could 
raise  this  to  as  much  as  $2,500.00  per  year 
per  student  supported — or  about  4  times  as 
much  as  for  local  students.  This  factor  is 
not  considered  here  but  is  worthy  of  study. 

AN    INVESTMENT   IN   THE  FUTURE 

The  problem  facing  metallurgical  engineer- 
ing at  the  University  of  Utah  is  that  funds 
are  needed  to  Implement  this  envl.sioned 
and  needed  grovrth.  The  staff  and  facilities 
justify  such  growth.  Remember  that  $10.- 
000.00  should  produce  at  least  4  outstanding 
metallurgical  engineers.  Will  you  consider  a 
grant  to  the  Department  of  Mineral  En- 
gineering at  the  University  of  Utah  to  help 
accomplish  this  goal  by   1974? 
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The  art,  science  and  technology  utilized  In 
the  production,  upgrading  and  reduction  to 
primary  consumer  products  of  mineral  re- 
sources is  generally  termed  mineral  science 
and  technology.  It  encompasses  the  fields  of 
mining,  mineral  beneficlatlon,  extractive 
metallurgy,  ceramics,  mineral  fluids  produc- 
tion, fuel  science  and  technology,  and  min- 
eral economics.  Together  these  fields  com- 
prise the  inner  range  of  a  spectrum  of  science 
and  engineering,  dealing  with  the  finding, 
winning,  conversion  and  utilization  of  min- 
eral resources,  as  Indicated  In  Figure  1.  The 
status  of  mineral  science  and  technology  In 
the  United  States  Is  the  subject  of  this  re- 
port, with  special  attention  given  to  the 
situation  In  universities. 

Mineral  resources  are  analogous  In  many 
respects  to  agricultural  resources.  Develop- 
ment of  the  science  and  technology  as  ap- 
plied to  agriculture  has  been  on  a  large  and 
broad  scale  for  many  decades,  with  continu- 
ous federal  and  state  appropriations  to  a  col- 
lege of  agriculture  in  each  state,  and  strong, 
well-funded  federal  and  state  agricultural 
organizations.  Mineral  science  and  technology 
has  had  no  such  support,  with  consequent 
waste  of  mineral  resources,  widespread  acld- 
mlne-water  pjollution  of  streams  from  aban- 
doned mines,  continuing  mine  disasters,  and 
a  falling  behind  by  the  United  States  In  the 
technology  of  extraction  and  primary  proc- 
essing of  many  mineral  resources.  The  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Mines  has  had  Inadequate  funding 
in  recent  decades  for  the  task  expected  of  It. 
Responsibility  for  federal  mineral  pxjllcy  Is 
fragmented.  State  governments  support  very 
little  effort  In  the  field;  many  of  the  com- 
panies that  comprise  the  U.S.  mineral  In- 
dustry are  small,  and  few  are  In  a  position 
to  engage  In  or  suppmrt  massive  programs  of 
research  and  development.  In  fact,  only  a 
few  major  oil  companies  and  a  dozen  or  so 
metal  and  ceramic  companies  can  be  singled 
out  as  major  contributors  to  scientific  and 
technological  advances  in  their  own  major 
lines  of  endeavor. 
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In  addition  to  the  need  for  wise  use  of  our 
nonrenewable  mineral  resources,  which 
represent  an  Important  trust  and  respon- 
sibility for  each  generation,  It  should  be  of 
some  concern  that  Imports  of  mineral  prod- 
ucts have  in  recent  years  been  rising  much 
more  rapidly  than  exports.  The  situation  Is 
not  so  much  the  result  of  exhaustion  of  the 
country's  mineral  reserves  as  It  is  of  our  not 
developing  the  needed  technology  for  effi-, 
cient  extraction,  processing,  and  utilization 
of  the  resources  we  have. 

The  above  situation  is  generally  known, 
but  the  United  States  continues  to  make  no 
significant  move  toward  reversing  the  trend 
of  deterioration  In  mineral  engineering  edu- 
cation and  research  In  the  universities  or  to- 
ward developing  an  energetic  federal  and 
state  research-and-development  program  in 
mineral  science  and  technology.  Of  para- 
mount Importance  at  the  present  time  are  a 
strong  government  program  directed  at  de- 
veloping the  human  resources  involved  (i.e.. 
personnel  trained  In   the  fields  of  mineral 
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science  and  technology)  and  a  simultaneous 
program  to  develop  the  knowledge  needed  for 
the  development  and  wise  use  of  the  coun- 
try's solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous  mineral  re- 
sources. The  full  resources  of  the  nation, 
Including  the  many  presently  scattered 
throughout  the  Industry,  must  be  brought  to 
bear  on  coordinated  solutions  of  the  national 
and  International  problems  In  the  mineral 
field  that  He  ahead. 

The  limited  extent  to  which  resources  in 
men  and  money  are  being  brought  to  bear 
on  our  mineral  resources  problems,  and  the 
present  unsatisfactory  state  of  mineral  sci- 
ence and  technology,  can  be  gathered  from 
the  following  summary  statements  on;  the 
present  U.S.  resources  in  mineral  scientists 
and  engineers;  the  way  the  United  States  is 
organized  to  train  men  and  develop  the  tech- 
nology in  the  mineral  fields;  the  funding 
picture  for  mineral  science  and  engineering 
research,  and  conclusions  regarding  the  sta- 
jtus  and  needs  of  mineral  science  and  tech- 
nology In  the  United  States. 
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RESOURCES    IN    MINERAL    ENGINEERS    AND 

SCIENTISTS 

There  are  approximately  65,000  mineral  en- 
gineers and  scientists  in  the  United  States. 
About  80  percent  of  these  are  engaged  in  re- 
search, development,  and  production  in  the 
mineral  Industries.  7  percent  are  employed 
by  government,  6  percent  are  located  at  edu- 
cational Institutions,  and  7  percent  have 
other  employment.  The  total  number  is  in- 
creasing about  five  percent  per  year,  as  Indi- 
cated by  membership  data  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Mining,  Metallurgical  and 
Petroleum  Engineers  (aime)  and  the  Ameri- 
can Ceramic  Society.  The  total  g^raduated 
each  year  from  mineral  engineering  and  sci- 
ence curricula,  however,  is  not  Increasing. 
The  total  number  of  B.S.  degrees  granted 
decreased  to  a  minimum  of  1.267  in  1963- 
1964  and  has  recovered  only  slightly  since 
then,  despite  inclusion  of  "materials  en- 
gineering" degrees  with  metallurgy  in  the 
last  two  years  (see  Table  1). 


TABLE  1. ^NUMBER  OF  BACHELOR'S  DEGREES  GRANTED  IN  MINERAL  SCIENCE  AND  ENGINEERING,  1956-66> 


Year 


Total 


Mining      Petroleum 
engi-  engi- 

neering neering 


Metallur- 
gical engi- 
neering 


Ceramic 
engi- 
neering 


Geological 
engi- 
neering 


1956-57. 

1957  58. 

1958  59 
1959-60. 
1960-61. 
1961-62. 


1,813 
1.982 
2.114 
1,902 
1,724 
1,480 


231 
240 
239 
242 
220 
193 


650 
688 
731 
597 
455 
323 


577 
670 
724 
682 
720 
679 


128 
159 
177 
169 
167 
149 


227 
225 
243 
212 
162 
136 


Year 


Total 


Mining      Petroleum 
engi-  engi- 

neering neering 


Metallur-         Ceramic        Geological 
gical  engi-  engi-  engi- 

neering        neering  neering 


1,391 

180 

228 

721 

174 

88 

1,267 

144 

158 

686 

205 

74 

1,436 

146 

174 

-■851 

M95 

70 

1.351 

138 

133 

-781 

J 182 

117 

1962-63. 
1963-64. 
1964-65. 
1965-66. 

ToUl 16.460 


1,973 


4,137 


7,091 


1,705 


1,554 


I  Basic  source  of  data  is  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 
-  Includes  materials  engineering. 

With  the  production  of  graduates  In  the 
mineral  fields  static  and  employment  of  en- 
gineers and  scientists  in  the  mineral  indus- 
tries increasing,  it  is  evident  that  the  industry 
Is  absorbing  Increasing  numbers  trained  In 
other  fields  despite  an  expressed  strong  pref- 
erence by  employees  for  graduates  of  mineral 
engineering  and  science  curricula. 

The  decrease  in  total  bachelor's  degree 
production  during  the  p>aEt  decade  (Table 
1)  is  alarming  and  presents  a  baffling  prob- 
lem to  the  mineral  Industries.  That  there  Is 
a  relatively  small  number  of  graduates  per 
year  In  mineral  engineering  as  comp>ared 
with  the  number  of  engineers  and  scientists 
working  In  the  mineral  fields  Is  Indicated  by 
a  compwirlson  with  the  field  of  chemstry. 
Using  figures  available  in  a  recent  report," 
the  ratio  in  1964  of  professional  chemists  In 
the  United  States  (125,000)  to  B.S.  degrees 
In  chemistry  granted  that  year  (8,500)  was 
approximately  15.  This  ratio  for  mineral  en- 
gineering is  about  50.  meaning  that  there  is 
only  one  mineral  engineer  graduated  each 
year  for  50  professionals  in  the  field.  Inas- 
much as  a  strong  demand  is  said  to  exist  for 
B.S. -degree  chemists,  an  exceedingly  strong 
demand  must  exist  for  B.S.-degree  mineral 
engineers. 

Enrollment  In  the  mineral  englnerlng  cur- 
ricula is  discouragingly  small  at  the  typical 
educational  InsUtutlon,  conamonly  a  state 
university,  having  one  or  more  of  these  cur- 
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ricma.  This  low  enrollment  has  caused  the 
demise  of  bachelor-degree  programs  In  min- 
ing at  nine  universities  in  the  5-year  period 
of  1962-1967.  leaving  now  only  17  accredited 
curricula  in  the  country. 

Among  mineral  engineering  departments 
at  universities,  the  median  number  of  upper- 
class  majors  in  the  fall  of  1967  varied  from 
12  In  mining  to  29  In  petroleum  engineering. 
The  number  In  the  senior  class  Is  about  half 
this  number,  or  6  to  14.  A  department  having 
Ahls  relatively  small  number  In  a  graduating 
class  and  without  large  enrollment  in  'serv- 
ice"  courses  Is  considered  by  modern  state 
universities  as  being  of  marginal  size.  For 
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many  of  those  university  departments  where 
the  number  of  seniors  is  below  the  median, 
enrollment  must  Increase  or  the  currlctilum 
will  be  surely  abandoned  In  the  next  few 
years.  (See  Chapter  6  for  further  details.) 

Organization  of  Education  and  Research  in 

Mineral  Science  and  Technology 

uNrvERsrriEs 

Sixty-two  educational  institutions  have 
undergraduate  curricula  In  one  or  more  of 
the  mineral  engineering  fields  as  listed  in  the 
1967  annual  report  of  the  Engineers'  Council 
for  Professional  Development.  A  graduate  and 
research  program  is  generally  also  pn-esent.  In 
distributlcm,  size,  and  organization  ar- 
rangement these  are  notably  nonuniform. 
For  example,  one  university  has  seven  sepa- 
rate departments  with  a  graduate  and  re- 
search program  as  well  as  an  undergraduate 
curriculum  In  each  of;  mining,  mineral  prep- 
aration. p>etroleum  and  natural  gas  engineer- 
ing, metallurgy,  ceramic  science,  fuel  science, 
and  mineral  economics;  in  addition  there  is 
a  graduate  program  In  solid-state  science 
which  is  administratively  coordinated  with 
ceramic  science,  metallurgry,  and  fuel  science. 
On  the  other  hand,  35  Institutions  have  de- 
partments In  only  one  of  these  fields,  usually 
metallurgy.  Not  uncommonly,  research  In 
metallurgy  and  ceramics  Is  done  In  a  mate- 
rials science  or  materials  engineering  depart- 
ment, in  which  case  the  metallurgy  research 
is  likely  to  be  entirely  physical  metallurgy. 

Curricula  In  mining,  pjetroleum  engineer- 
ing, and  extractive  metallurgy  (including 
process  and  chemical  metallurgy)  exist  in  a 
relatively  small  number  of  universities,  typi- 
cally have  few  students,  and  almost  half  of 
the  graduate  students  in  these  three  fields  are 
foreign  (see  Tables  2  and  5,  pp.  62  and  65). 
For  example.  In  the  fall  of  1967,  17  educa- 
tional institutions  had  accredlated  curricula 
in  mining  engineering.  The  median  number 
of  seniors  was  approximately  six.  There  were 
at  the  same  time  19  graduate  programs  in 
mining,  the  median  department  having  eight 
graduate  students  with  48  percent  of  them 
foreign. 

Ceramics  and  physical  metallurgy  curricula 


are  In  a  better  position  both  in  number  of 
students  and  in  outside  support  of  research 
and  graduate  work.  The  percentage  of  foreign 
graduate  students  Is  less — about  J4  percent. 
These  two  fields  are  a  part  of  tjfamaterials 
science  and  engineering  wave  flUHucation 
funded  especially  by  the  DepartKjy  of  De- 
fense In  recent  years  but  also  b^oRber  fed- 
eral agencies.  The  large  materials  science  lab- 
oratories established  at  universities  with  fed- 
eral funds  almost  all  emphasize  physical  met- 
allurgy and  solid-state  physics.  The  non- 
metallic  inorganic  materials  field  (ceramics) 
has  caught  only  the  fringe,  and  extractive 
metallurgy  has  completely  missed  this  devel- 
opment. Established  ceramics  departments 
where  a  strong  background.  Interest,  and 
competence  in  the  field  is  naturally  present 
have  in  general  been  passed  over  in  this 
large  funding  of  materials  science  during  the 
past  decade. 

Fuel  science  and  mineral  economics  are 
ordinarily  not  separate  curricula.  Both,  how- 
ever, are  exceedingly  important  fields  In  the 
future  of  our  economy  and  should  be  fos- 
tered and  financially  supported  at  universi- 
ties. The  Bureau  of  Mines  Is  well  known  for 
Its  research  in  both  fields  and  logically  should 
become  involved  in  support  of  these  gradu- 
ate and  research  programs  in  universities. 

GOVERNMENT 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  was  established 
within  the  Department  of  the  Interior  by 
act  of  Congress  In  1910.  This  Bureau  was 
clearly  intended  to  serve  as  the  mineral  sci- 
ence and  technology  arm  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. However,  there  are  several  other 
agencies  within  the  Department  of  Interior 
that  also  report,  as  does  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
to  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Mineral  Re- 
sources. These  agencies  include:  the  Geologi- 
cal Survey,  the  Office  of  Coal  Research,  the 
Office  of  Oil  and  Gas.  the  Office  of  Minerals 
and  Solid  Fuels,  the  Office  of  Water  Resources 
Research,  and  the  OH  Import  Administration. 
Consequently,  the  Bureau  of  Mines  is  orga- 
nizationally at  a  level  where  it  finds  difficulty 
m  exerting  major  Influence  on  national  min- 
eral policy  considerations.  Moreover,  In  re- 
cent   years   the   Bureau    of   Mines   has    had 
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several  directors,  some  of  whom  served  for 
relatively  short  pteriods:  additionally.  It  has 
also  ur-dergone  several  Internal  reorganiza- 
tions. Further,  It  has  received  grossly  Inade- 
quate llnanclal  support  for  the  Job  to  be 
done. 

Many  other  federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies have  or  can  have  major  Impact  on  the 
mineral  industry  through  regulations  or  sup- 
port: the  Tariff  Commission,  the  Federal 
Power  Oommission,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  the  Depwirtment  of  Commerce, 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  the  Department  of  Transportation, 
the  Justice  Department,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, the  State  Department  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commlselon,  to  name  several  but  by 
no  means  all. 

Within  every  state  one  or  more  agencies 
hav^  some  jurisdiction  over  the  mineral  in- 
dustry. Every  state  Is  concerned  with  taxa- 
tion and  safety,  some  are  concerned  with 
regulation  of  production  and  many  are  con- 
cerned with  providing  adequate  supplies  of 
minerals  to  attract  and  to  hold  Industry. 
Most  of  the  effective  state  research  pro- 
grams In  mineral  engineering  are  operated 
by  agencies  affiliated  with  universities,  and 
in  some  cases  the  state  research  Is  closely 
integrated  with  the  state  university  pro- 
gram. State  research  In  mineral  science  and 
technolog>'  is  commonly  directed  toward 
problems  of  local  Interest,  and  In  some  cases 
directed  toward  the  advancement  of  the 
mineral  industries  within  the  state  In  com- 
petition with  other  states.  This  arrangement 
has  a  particular  advantage  to  the  local  in- 
dustries because  It  allows  close  association 
between  the  localized  industry  and  the  re- 
search agency  In  quality  of  personnel  and 
facilities,  the  range  within  state  agencies 
Is  from  tUghest  quality  to  inadequate.  Also, 
with  only  a  few  exceptions,  the  level  of  fi- 
nancial support  falls  far  short  of  the  Job  that 
needs  to  be^done  within  the  state. 

INDUSTBT 

A  few  of  the  mineral  companies  have 
modern,  well-stalTed  research  laboratories. 
Laboratories  of  several  of  the  major  petro- 
leum, steel,  and  glass  companies  are  exam- 
ples. In  addition,  companies  in  several  of  the 
industries  have  banded  together  in  an  or- 
ganization to  support  research  for  the  whole 
indvistry,  for  example,  the  American  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute  and  the  Olass  Container  Re- 
search Corporation,  with  annual  expendi- 
tures, respectively,  of  approximately  $3,000,- 
000  and  $325,000.  Companies  also  turn  for 
contract  research  to  the  nonprofit  research 
organizations. 

FT-NDING    OF    MINERAL    SCIENCE    AND    ENGIMEER- 
ING     RESEARCH 

Research  on  mineral  resources  is  similar 
in  many  respects  to  reisearch  In  agriculture. 
In  both  cases  an  agency  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment was  created  with  a  responsibility 
for  c«rr3rlng  out  research — The  U.S.  Bureau 
of  Mines  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Fortunately  for  this  country  and 
the  world,  agricultural  research  is  supported 
In  each  state  by  federal  appropriations,  a 
practice  begun  in  1887  with  passage  of  the 
Hatch  Act,  which  provided  an  anaual  ap- 
propriation for  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  established  at  the  land  grant  col- 
lege In  each  state.  Unfortunately,  no  such 
provision  for  support  of  mineral  resources 
research  at  the  land  grant  colleges  or  mining 
schools  was  made. 

PHinding  of  university  research  In  mineral 
science  and  engineering  is  relatively  small 
and  comes  from  a  variety  of  sources.  Total 
extra-university  funding  of  all  mineral 
science  and  engineering  research  at  unlver- 
sitiea,  exclusive  of  physical  metallurgy,  was 
at  an  annual  rate  of  only  appiroxlmately  $11 
million  In  the  fall  of  1967  (see  Table  9) .  The 
total  outside  research  support  of  all  grad- 
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uate  and  research  programs  in  mining  de- 
partments was  $681,000,  of  which  $272,000 
was  from  the  federal  government.  The  fed- 
eral support  figure  for  petroleum  engineer- 
ing Is  similar,  and  for  extractive  metallurgy 
it  Is  about  twice  as  much.  According  to  a  re- 
cent NSP  report."  "On  the  average  approxi- 
mately $1  million  in  Federal  funds  Is  asso- 
ciated with  the  award  of  seven  doctorates  In 
science  and  engineering."  Federal  support  of 
graduate  work  in  mining  and  petroleum  en- 
gineering is  therefore  sufficient  for  only  two 
Ph.D's  i>er  year  nationally  in  each  of  these 
fields  If  the  programs  received  average  fed- 
eral funding  per  Ph.D.  candidate,  and  for 
about  four  Ph.D's  in  extractive  metallurgy. 
The  NSP  figure  of  course  includes  programs 
In  physics,  oceanography,  astronomy  and 
other  high-cost  research  areas  In  chemistry 
the  cost  Is  much  less;  it  Is  estimated  that 
not  over  $30,000^  per  Ph.D.  is  contributed 
by  the  federal  government.  In  mining  and 
petroleum  where  there  are  now  granted 
about  20  Ph.D.  degrees  per  year  In  each  field, 
the  federal  contribution  per  degree  Is  only 
about  $15,000.  The  federal  support  per  grad- 
uate student  per  year  in  mining,  extractive 
metallurgy,  and  petroleum  engineering  was 
less  than  $2,000  in  1967  as  compared  with 
approximately  $6,000  for  chemistry  gradu- 
ate students  in  1964.'  On  any  basis,  graduate 
progrtuus  In  iiUneral  science  and  engineer- 
ing receive  comparatively  little  federal  sup- 
port, and  this  may  p)artly  account  for  the 
lack  of  attractiveness  of  mineral  engineering 
to  graduate  students. 

In  federal  laboratories,  research  in  min- 
eral science  and  technology  is  largely  the 
responsibility  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  In 
fiscal  year  1968.  approximately  $36  million 
was  spent  (Table  14.  p.  83).  It  is  n£)teworthy 
that  expenditures  for  research  in  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  have  decreased  from  3  percent  of 
the  federal  research-and-development  budg- 
et in  1940  to  0.2  percent  in  1968.  The  Bureau 
at  Mines  effort  is  concentrated  In  mining,  ex- 
tractive metallurgj',  and  fuel  science  and 
technology. 

Comparable  Industrial  re.search  expendi- 
ture figures  are  not  available.  The  Office  of 
Coal  Research  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior provided  $10.7  million  in  fiscal  year 
1968  for  contract  research  and  development 
largely  with  industrial  laboratories.  Funds 
for  research  and  development  in  1966  in 
four  broad  categories  ar«  shown  in  Table  19. 
p.  88.  Funds  expended  for  research  in  the 
mineral  Industries  seem  relatively  small.  Re- 
search-and-development expenditures  in 
1966,  exjjressed  as  percentages  of  net  sales, 
were  1.0  percent  in  petroleum  refining  and 
extraction;  1.7  percent  in  stone,  clay,  and 
glass  products;  and  0.8  percent  in  primary 
metals,  compared,  for  example,  to  4.0  per- 
cent in  the  chenvicals  and  allied  products 
industries.* 

CONCLPSION 

In  past  decades  the  United  States  has  held 
the  leawl  or  hais  been  in  an  excellent  comp)etl- 
tlve  position  In  virtually  all  aspects  of  min- 
eral science  and  technology.  Studies  by  our 
panels  Indicate  that  this  Is  still  true  in  petro- 
leum production,  but  in  several  other  fields 
the  United  States  is  losing  out.  The  mineral 
resources  exist.  It  is  the  technology  of  min- 
eral extraction  and  processing  that  Is  not 
advancing  fast  enough  to  keep  U.S.  mineral 
production  and  our  mineral  industries  at 
the  forefront.'  In  addition  to  mineral  pro- 
duction, tremendous  opportunities  exist  for 
developing  the  technologies  that  will  make 
pKJssible  better  general  use  of  the  solid  earth. 
and  the  United  States  should  be  moving  on 
this  broad  front.  A  recent  report."  for  ex- 
ample, emphasizes  the  importance  of  ac- 
celerating the  development  of  rapld-excava- 
tlon   technology,   and   earlier  reports'   have 
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shown  the  need  for  increased  geological,  geo- 
physical, and  geochemical  research  on  the 
upper  layers  of  the  continental  crust — re- 
search which  will  provide  the  long-range, 
basic  information  needed  for  mineral-re- 
source evaluation  and  also  will  contribute 
siibstantlally  to  mineral  technology. 

Of  particular  concern  are  the  deteriorating 
situation  of  mineral  engineering  and  science 
in  universities  and  the  lack  of  an  appro- 
priately organized  and  funded  federal  estab- 
lishment for  mineral  science  and  technology. 
Regarding  the  former,  the  picture  in  mining 
engineering  is  especially  serlcJus.  Prom  1937 
until  1962  there  were  from  30  to  26  ac- 
credited university  departments  teaching 
mining  engineering,  and  during  those  years 
as  many  as  500  first-degree  mining  engineers 
were  graduated  annually.  The  erosion  since 
1962  has  become  extremely  critical,  with  only 
17  departments  left  In  1967  and  only  138 
bachelor  degrees  granted. 

At  the  same  time,  the  demand  for  mining 
engineers  has  remained  steady.  A  sampling 
of  55  companies  In  1964  indicated  an  esti- 
mated 10-year  requirement  of  162  mining 
engineers  per  year  for  those  companies  alone. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  low  enrollment  In 
mining  Is  that  students  In  approximately 
two  thirds  of  the  states  must  attend  college 
in  another  state  to  obtain  a  degree  In  min- 
ing engineering.  These  students  ordinarily 
face  the  handicaps  of  paying  a  hi^'her,  out- 
of -suite  tuition  and  of  more  difficult  admis- 
sion within  an  out-of-.state  student  quota. 
More  students  would  no  doubt  enroll  in  this 
Held  if  arrangements  were  made  to  elimi- 
nate these  penalties. 

In  these  fields  of  mining  research,  machin- 
ery manufacturers  and  minln?  companies 
do  research  directed  toward  meeting  nor- 
mal foreseeable  commercial  needs,  but  the 
more  basic  engineering  research  that  might 
be  done  in  universities  Is  on  a  very  small 
scale.  Federal  funds  for  modern  research 
equipment  and  facilities  and  for  graduate- 
student  stipends  is  a  pressing  need  at  the 
few  mining  schools  remaining. 

In  the  field  of  nonmetalllc  materials  (ce- 
ramics research* ,  a  study  of  published  litera- 
ture by  the  Panel  on  Non-Metallic  Materials  " 
shows  that  the  United  States  is  constantly 
falling  farther  behind  the  Soviet  Union  in 
quantity  of  scientific  and  enflneerlng  papers 
published  in  this  field.  In  universities  the 
problem  with  the  nonmetalllc  materials  pro- 
gram IB  partly  one  of  organization  and  ad- 
ministrative concepts.  The  field  Is  one  where 
an  Interdisciplinary  approach  is  highly  de- 
sirable. It  Is  a  field  where  coupling  with  In- 
dustry Is  a  great  advantage  for  support  and 
stimulation  of  the  university  programs. 

The  position  of  extractive  metallurgy  is 
clearly  unsatisfactory.  Although  the  United 
States  occupied  a  dominant  position  in  this 
technology  before  World  War  II,  the  major 
significant  postwar  developments  with  few 
exceptions,  have  originated  abroad."  The 
competitive  position  of  the  United  States  rel- 
ative to  major  foreign  groups  is  deteriorat- 
ing. This  worrisome  trend  will  not  be  easily 
reversed  inasmuch  as  current  research  publi- 
cations show  proportionately  greater  activity 
in  this  field  in  Western  Europe,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  Japan.  Metallurgy  departments 
in  universities  may  look  reasonably  healthy 
because  of  current  significant  support  of 
physical  metallurgy  by  government  agencies, 
but  the  numbers  of  extractive  metallurgy 
graduates  and  the  extent  of  research  activity 
in  U.S.  educational  centers  has  declined  to 
the  extent  that  effective  continuing  opera- 
tion Is  threatened.  It  does  not  appear  that 
current  academic.  Industrial;  and  govern- 
ment research  or  student  enrollments  are 
adequate  to  meet  the  future  requirements 
of  our  national  goals.  Federal  support 
through  tralneeshlps  and  research  grants  to 
the  extractlv*  metallurgy  programs  still  ac- 
tive Is  an  Immediate  need. 
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Although  the  position  of  petroleum  engi- 
neering in  the  universities  is  very  similar  to 
that  of  mining  and  extractive  metallurgy. 
U.S.  technology  has  maintained  its  pre- 
eminence in  the  field  through  the  very  ex- 
tensive research  carried  out  principally  by 
petroleum  companies.  The  Committee  does 
not  believe  that  petroleum  engineering  cur- 
ricula should  be  allowed  to  shrink  and  dis- 
appear. There  Is.  however,  a  need  for  a  more- 
interdisciplinary  approach  to  the  large  prob- 
lem of  the  extraction,  movement,  and  storage 
of  fluids  within  the  earth's  crust  and  the 
transmission  of  thea^flulds.  Combining  uni- 
versity work  in  hydrogeology  and  petroleum 
engineering,  for/example,  could  be  of  great 
benefit  for  t>oth  and  could  stimulate  the 
development  of  a  larger,  broader  group  of 
students  and  faculty  with  more  chance  for 
support  from  federal  and  state  agencies. 

The  role  of  the  federal  government  is 
bound  to  be  of  major  significance  In  the 
developmeiit  of  mineral  science  and  tech- 
nology in  the  United  States,  as  It  has  been  in 
the  field  of  agriculture,  but  strong  actions 
mu&t  be  taken  soon  to  avoid  costly  crash  pro- 
grams later.  The  important  eieanent  is  to 
plan  so  that  we  can  do  things  in  time  and 
avoid  jumping  from  one  crisis  to  another. 
Consider  the  following:  (a)  The  United 
States  is  the  largest  producer,  consumer,  and 
importer  of  minerals  and  fuels  in  the  free 
world,  (b)  By  1985  the  nation's  mineral  and 
fuel  requirements  will  nearly  double  (see 
Figure  2).  (c)  Facilities  to  produce  the  in- 
crerised  supply  require,  on  Ihe  average,  about 
5  to  10  years  of  lead  time  and  alx)ut  $100 
million  p>er  venture  to  bring  them  iuro  pro- 
ductivity, (d)  Because  foreign  ores  are  richer 
and  readily  adaptable  to  proven  technology, 
because  foreign  labor  is  cheaper,  and  because 
tax  and  other  financial  concessions  are  pos- 
sible abroad,  a  substantial  part  of  U.S.  ex- 
ploration and  investment  for  facilities  in  the 
future  is  being  made  in  foreign  countries,  (e) 
If  present  trends  continue,  the  nation's  abil- 
ity to  produce  minerals  from  domestic  sources 
will  not  remain  static,  but  in  some  cases,  will 
disappear. 
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FIGURE  2  — Proiected  US    consumption  of  minerals  (in  te.'ms 
of  constant  1966  dollars) 

Because  of  the  critical  problems  facing  the 
nation  with  respect  to  future  shortages  of 
minerals  and  the.  growing  dependence  on 
foreign  sources  of  these  minerals.  It  is  In 
the  national  interest  for  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  foster  and  encourage  (a)  the  devel- 
opment of  an  economically  sound  and  stable 
mining  and  minerals  Industry,  (bi  the  or- 
derly development  of  mineral  resources  and 
reserves  necessary  to  assure  satisfaction  of 
Industrial  and  security  needs,  and  (C)  min- 
eral science  and  engineering  research  to  pro- 
mote the  wise  and  efficient  use  of  the  na- 
tion's mineral  resources. 
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The  desired  national  mineral  technology 
program  should  have  many  elements,  sucti 
as  federal  research  grant  and  traineeship 
programs  at  universities,  a  federal  matching 
grant  program  with  states  to  stimulate 
local  mineral-technology  research-and-devel- 
opmeut  activities,  and  a  far  greater  research 
effort  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  on  under- 
ground environments. 

One  of  the  pressing  critical  needs  is  a  Na- 
tional Minerals  Reference  Center,  located  in 
the  office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Min- 
eral Resources.  This  should  be  a  central, 
well-staffed  Information  service  to  advise 
legislators  and  the  executive  branch  of  the 
government  and  to  provide  Information  and 
analytical  services  needed  by  policymakers. 
At  present,  efforts  In  this  field  are  scattered 
among  several  agencies,  principally  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines,  the  Geological  Survey,  the  De- 
{jairtment  of  Ckjtnmerce,  the  Department  of 
State,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the 
Department  of  Defense,  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning,  and  the  General  Services 
Administration. 

The  Committee  also  recognizes  the  need  for 
a  continuing  advisory  group  representing  the 
mineral  science  and  technology  community 
to  provide  advice  on  the  state  and  needs  of 
mineral  science  and  technology  in  the  coun- 
try, to  aid  In  identifying  the  issues  affecting 
the  national  minerals  posture,  and  to  help 
in  resolving  tiie  problems  that  threaten  both 
the  adequacy  and  the  dependability  of  the 
nation's  supply  of  minerals  and  mineral 
fuels.  This  advisory  group  should  probably 
be  a  part  of  the  National  Research  Council, 
with  recommendations  channeled  through 
normal  procedures  of  the  Council.  Alter- 
nately, this  advisory  group  might  take  the 
form  of  a  Minerals  Advisory  Board  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  provide 
counsel  to  the  government. 

Finally,  the  Secretivry  of  the  Interior 
should  provide  the  Congress  with  an  annual 
report  on  the  state  of  the  mining  and  min- 
erals industry,  including  a  statement  of  tho 
trend  in  utilization  and  depletion  of  mineral 
resources,  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions for  legislative  programs  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  meet  the  mineral  demands  of  the 
nation  in  the  years  to  come. 
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lurgy, to  be  published  by  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  Washington,  D.C 

'"Research  and  Development  In  Industry, 
1966."  National  Science  Foundation  Report 
No.  68-20. 

'In  this  connection,  see-  "Mineral  Re- 
smirces:  Challenge  or  Threa'?"  by  W.  R. 
n:bhard.  Jr  .  Sr'ence  160.  143-149,  1968:  and 
•Mineral  Shortages,"  Hearing  before  the 
Subcommltte3  en  Minerals,  Materials,  and 
Fuels.  March  21.  1968 

'  Rapid  Excavation:  Significance.  Needs, 
Opportunities.  NAS  Publ.  1690.  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  Washington,  D.C  .  1968. 

"  For  example.  Solid-Earth  Geophysics — 
Survey  and  Outlook,  NAS-NRC  Publ.  1231, 
National  Academy  of  Sciences-National  Re- 
search Council,  Washington,  D.C.   1964. 
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REPORT  FROM  WASHINGTON 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or    TENNESSEE 

IN  TTfe  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  23,  1970 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speakei .  I  have 
just  completed  my  special  "Report  From 
Washington."  which  will  go  out  to  all 
postal  patrons  in  my  district  in  a  few 
days,  and  I  would  like  to  make  it  avail- 
able for  readers  of  the  Record.  Naturally 
I  am  not  including  the  photograplis  con- 
tained in  the  report,  but  the  cutlines  are 
included. 

Report  From  Washington.  July  1970 

Dear  Friends:  Since  you  received  my  1970 
Report  from  Washington  in  February,  many 
important  matters  have  come  before  the  Con- 
gress, and  I  would  like  to  discuss  some  of  the 
issues  with  you  in  this  special  four-page 
report. 

There  are  many  world  and  national  prob- 
lems unsolved,  but  nonetheless.  I  feel  there 
are  several  areas  where  improvements  can  be 
made  in  the  1970's  if  we  continue  to  work 
together. 

An  all-important  issue  we  face  as  a  Nation 
is  Improving  the  quality  of  our  environment. 
When  we  consider  the  environment,  we  en- 
vision fresh  air.  clean  water,  plenty  of  whole- 
some and  adequate  natural  resources  for 
both  industry  and  recreation  with  lots  of 
elbow  room. 

But  present  day  realities  force  us  to  also 
consider  the  unpleasant  aspects  of  our  en- 
vironment—congested cities,  dirty  rivers  and 
lakes,  polluted  air  and  Intense  noise. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  over  the  conditions 
of  our  environmental  surroundings,  and  have 
Joined  In  co-sponsoring  seven  bills  to  help 
remedy  these  problems. 

Two  very  important  issues  I  discussed  with 
you  in  my  February  report  were  the  Vietnam 
war  and  "inflation,  and  they  are  still  of  pri- 
mary concern  to  all  of  us. 

In  my  opinion,  inflation  and  the  war  are 
the  two  top  problems  we  must  .solve.  We  must 
assure  that  a  Just  and  honorable  peace  Is 
speedily  obtained  in  Vietnam,  and  we  must 
do  everything  within  our  power  to  ease  the 
impact  of  inflation. 

I  have  always  supported  the  President's 
withdrflwal  plan  and  I  will  continue  to  do 
so  because  we  must  constantly  work  toward 
the  goal  of  bringing  all  of  our  American  fight- 
mg  men  back  home. 

Below  and  on  the  following  pages.  I  have 
discussed  other  importfint  matters  which 
I  hope  will  be  of  interest  to  you 

SOME    60,000    HAVE   ATTENDED    MY    "OPEN    DOOR" 
MEETINGS 

When  I  was  first  elected  to  Congress.  I 
said  that  my  door  would  always  be  open  to 
all  of  the  people,  and  I  am  pleased  that  this 
policy  has  given  me  the  opportunity  to  assist 
you  with  your  problems  down  through  the 
years. 

I  thoroughly  enjoy  my  "Open  Door"  ses- 
sions, although  they  involve  many  hours  of 
hard  work,  both  for  me  and  my  fine  s:aff.  We 
set  up  an  office  in  the  courthouse  of  each 
county,  and  I  meet  with  the  people  on  a 
first-come,  first-served  basis.  Often  our 
lunch  consists  of  a  quick  snack  between 
visits. 

It  Is  certainly  gratifying  to  me  that  the 
turnouts  have  exceeded  my  expectations.  A 
conservative  figure  of  the  number  of  persons 
I  have  int^'rvlewcd  during  my  "Open  Doors" 
Is  60.000.  I  aso  enjoy  greeting  these  who 
Just  come  by  to  say  "hello" 

In  addition.  I  keep  my  door  open  through- 
otit  the  year.  I  have  my  office  in  Washington 
in  R3om  102  of  the  Cannon  House  Office 
Building  and  I  also  maintain  a  Congressional 
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office  in  Kingsport  In  Boom  B-8  of  the  Post 
Office  Building. 

When  there  is  no  business  scheduled  In 
Congress.  I  try  to  come  txkck:  to  the  District 
so  I  can  devote  my  personal  attention  to 
your  problems  involving  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

It  has  been  helpful  to  me  to  discuss  the 
current  Issues  facing  our  country  with  you 
on  my  trips  to  the  District,  and  it  Is  my 
pleasure  to  assist  you  in  every  way  that  I 
can.  Your  ideas  and  suggestions  are  very  Im- 
portant to  me,  as  I  want  to  do  everything  I 
can  in  your  best  interest. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  have  followed  In  my 
footsteps  by  initiating  "Open  Door"  meet- 
ings in  their  Districts,  and  I  commend  them 
because  I  feel  this  Is  the  best  possible  means 
to  bring  government  as  close  to  the  people 
as  is  humanly  possible. 

So.  please  remember — my  door  Is  "AL- 
WAYS OPEN"  to  you  and  your  friends. 

SOCIAL  SECtmrTY  BENEmS  INOIKASED BtlT  NOT 

ENOUGH 

A  15';  increase  In  Social  Security  benefits 
was  passed  during  the  closing  hours  of  the 
session  last  year.  In  May.  1970,  the  House 
passed  another  bill  providing  an  additional 
5'.  Increase  in  benefits  which  will  become 
effective  on  January  1,  1971.  when  it  passes 
the  Senate.  Recipients  are  now  receiving  the 
15''.  Increase.  I  was  most  heartily  In  favor  of 
these  increases  and,  of  course,  I  voted  for 
both  of  the  bills. 

The  measure  containing  the  5'V  increase — 
when  It  becomes  law — also  increases  the 
earnings  limitation  from  $1,680  to  $2,000. 
This  means  that  a  person  can  earn  up  to 
$2,000  without  losing  any  benefits. 

During  fiscal  year  1969-70.  it  Is  estimated 
that  853.366.000  In  Social  Security  benefits 
was  distributed  to  recipients  throughout  my 
Congressional  District. 

The  bill — and  I  hope  the  Senate  passes 
it  without  further  delay-T-fliakes  a  number 
of  other  changes  in  the  law  which  the  Com- 
mittee believed  were  most  urgently  needed 
at  the  present  time  and  which  can  be  fi- 
nanced from  funds  to  be  available.  The 
House  approved  President  Nixon's  proposal 
for  an  automatic  Increase  in  benefits  when- 
ever the  cost  of  living  goes  up  by  3 '"-  or  more 
beginning  In  1972. 

PEKSONAL    INCOME    TAX    EXEMPTION    SHOULD    BE 
INCREASED    TO    S  1.200 

I  was  highly  pleased  when  the  Senate  and 
House  passed  a  compromise  bill  to  my  legis- 
lation increasing  the  personal  income  tax 
exemption.  However.  I  was  deeply  dlsap- 
pxjinted  that  my  bill  increasing  the  exemp- 
tion from  $600  to  $1,200  was  not  enacted.  I 
voted  for  the  bill  increasing  the  exemption 
from  $600  to  $750,  over  a  three-year  period, 
and  I  assure  you  I  will  continue  to  fight  for 
my  bill  until  a  $1,200  exemption  is  realized. 

MY    BILL    TO    REPEAL    GUN    CONTROL    ACT   BOTTLE- 
NECKED    IN   COMMITTEE 

I  am  continuing  my  efforts  to  get  my  bill 
repealing  the  1968  Gun  Control  Act  released 
from  the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  so 
there  can  be  a  vote  on  it  in  the  House. 

As  I  have  stated  before,  I  am  unalterably 
opposed  to  any  gun  control  legislation  and 
most  of  the  residents  of  my  Congressional 
District  are  too. 

I  strongly  believe  that  the  registration 
and  licensing  of  firearms  constitute  an  un- 
warranted invasion  of  privacy  and  legisla- 
tion dealing  with  this  subject  should  never 
be  enacted  into  law.  I  feel  the  Gun  Control 
Act  is  bad  legislation  and  has  no  clear  im- 
pact on  the  criminal  misuse  of  firearms. 

I  also  Introduced  a  bill— H.R.  13409 — 
which  was  enacted  into  law  as  a  provision 
in  another  measure,  making  it  unnecessary 
to  register  shotgun  shells  and  ammunition 
suitable  for  use  only  in  rifles.  Please  rest  as- 
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sured  that  I  will  continue  to  fight  for  the 
passage  of  my  bill  repealing  the  Gun  Con- 
trol Adt  of  1968. 

COMMUNISM   ON   THE   MARCH 

The  U.S.  Statf  Department's  twenty-sec- 
ond annual  report  on  communism  says  there 
were  45.9  million  members  of  communist 
parties  throughout  the  world  in  1969 — 700,- 
000  more  than  in  1968.  This  Is  frightening! 

In  connection  with  this  report,  I  would 
like  to  say  that  I  am  still  working  on  my  bill 
which  would  prevent  communists  from 
working  In  defense  facilities.  The  measure 
passed  the  House  and  Ls  now  p>ending  In 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 

I  have  attempted  to  Jar  the  bill  loose  from 
the  Senate  Committee,  as  I  know  how  im- 
portant the  passage  of  this  legislation  Is  to 
our  national  security. 

I  feel  this  Is  one  of  the  most  Important 
bills  that  ever  could  be  enacted,  and  I  will 
continue  to  press  for  its  enactment. 

MILK    PROGRAM    APPROVED 

I  was  extremely  pleased  when  the  House 
passed  the  bill  providing  funds  for  the  Spe- 
cial Milk  Program  for  schoolchildren,  despite 
the  fact  that  $5,000,000  was  cut  from  the 
authorization. 

I  had  hoped  the  House  would  approve  an 
authorization  of  $125,000,000,  rather  than 
accept  a  Senate  amendment  which  trimmed 
the  amount  by  $5,000,000. 

However,  the  House  agreed  to  accept  the 
Senate  bill  approving  $120,000,000  and  I  am 
sure  this  will  do  the  Job  for  the  next  fiscal 
year. 

Several  months  ago,  when  there  appeared 
some  doubt  that  the  bill  would  be  passed,  I 
wrote  the  Senate  Committee  in  which  the 
bill  was  pending,  asking  that  the  program 
be  continued. 

I  am  pleased  that  this  measure  has  now 
been  signed  into  law  by  the  President  and 
that  the  program  will  not  be  interrupted. 

rtjREIGN    AID    SLASHED 

I  was  certainly  pleased  when  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  slashed  next 
year's  foreign  aid  budget  by  25  p>ercent.  I 
have  always  contended  that  we  should  elim- 
inate foreign  aid  and  give  more  Impetus  to 
the  needs  of  the  people  In  America. 

My  opinion  Is  that  while  we  spend  bil- 
lions of  dollars  overseas  there  are  many  of 
our  citizens  who  are  going  hungry  and  with- 
out clothing  here  at  home. 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee  re- 
duced the  Nixon  Administration's  request  by 
$555  million  to  $1.6  billion.  All  of  the  cut 
was  made  in  economic  assistance. 

My  feeling  in  strictly  opposing  foreign  aid 
is  that  developing  Nations  must  assume  more 
resfxjnsibllity  for  tlxeir  own  welfare  Our 
wealthy  allies  should  be  expected  to  do  more 
in  mutual  support  of  the  free  world. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  United  States  will 
have  provided  economic  and  military  assist- 
ance amounting  to  a  net  total  of  $131.5  bil- 
lion of  which  only  $28  billion  is  in  the  form 
of  loans.  The  balance  of  $103.5  billion  is  in 
the  form  of  grant  aid. 

FARMERS    DESERVE    MORE    SUPPORT 

The  House  approved  a  $7.4  billion  money 
bill  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
related  agencies  for  fiscal  1971.  The  bill  pro- 
vides $2.4  billion  for  food  assistance  programs 
to  the  needy,  including  the  Special  Milk 
Program,  the  Pood  Stamp  Program,  and  the 
Child  Nutrition  Program.  More  than  $690 
million  in  the  bill  wlU  go  for  pollution  con- 
trol. 

Agriculture  continues  to  be  one  of  the  most 
important  elements  of  the  economy  in  the 
eleven  counties  of  the  F^rst  District.  Earlier 
this  year.  I  testified  before  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Agriculture  Approprialious  in 
behalf  of  the  budget  for  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service. 
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This  program  performs  an  outstanding 
service  for  farmers  and  other  land  users  and 
has  received  international  acclaim  in  this 
respect.  It  Is  certainly  true  that  these  dedi- 
cated men  have  long  been  in  the  forefront 
of  the  conservation  movement. 

It  is  very  important  for  Congress  to  help 
the  farmers  at  every  opportunity.  Every  citi- 
zen depends  on  their  valuable  services.  I 
will  continue  my  efforts  to  help  them  in  every 
respect. 

SENIOR    CITIZENS    NEED    A    HELPING     HA  WD 

Just  two  months  ago  our  senior  citizens 
were  officially  recognized  for  their  contribu- 
tions to  their  communities  and  our  Nation. 
I  was  certainly  glad  to  share  in  this  well-de- 
served salute,  for  so  many  times  our  senior 
citizens  go  unrecognized. 

I  might  point  out  that  our  senior  citizens 
helped  our  Nation  win  two  world  wars  and 
overcome  the  great  depression  of  the  1930's. 

Many  of  them  have  played  leading  roles  In 
efforts  to  wipe  out  disease  and  to  provide  bet- 
ter living  and  more  leisure  time  for  all  of  us 
today.  I  feel  we  owe  them  a  great  debt. 

We  have  moved  forward  to  solving  some  of 
the  problems  facing  our  senior  citizens,  but 
much  remains  to  t>e  done.  According  to  sta- 
tistics, the  Federal  Government  Is  spending 
more  than  $3  billion  annually  on  programs 
for  them,  excluding  trust  fund  payments  for 
Social  Security.  Social  Security  funds  amount 
to  more  than  $27  billion. 

But  infiation  is  the  constant  enemy  of  the 
aging  and  this  is  the  area  where  we  must 
place  great  impetus. 

Retirement  benefits  must  be  Increased, 
due  to  the  ever-continuing  rise  In  the  cost 
of  living.  I  have  introduced  measures  to  ac- 
complish this  and  will  continue  to  offer  a 
helping  hand. 

WELCOME    TO    WASHINGTON 

Whenever  you  are  in  Washington,  I  hope 
you  will  come  by  my  office,  located  on  the  first 
floor  of  the  Cannon  House  Office  Building  in 
Room  102 — at  the  corner  of  New  Jersey  and 
Independence  Avenues,  SE.,  Just  across  from 
the  Capitol.  It's  always  good  to  see  friends 
from  the  First  District. 

When  you  come  by  my  office.  It  will  be  my 
pleasure  to  furnish  you  with  passes  to  both 
the  House  and  Senate  galleries  so  that  you 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  see  Congress  in 
action.  My  staff  and  I  will  be  happy  to  do  any- 
thing we  can  to  make  your  visit  to  Washing- 
ton a  pleasant  and  memorable  one. 

Hope  to  see  you  soon — my  door  is  always 
open! 

OUR    MEN    ARE    NOW    OUT    OF    CAMBODIA 

Our  men  are  now  out  of  Cambodia  and  it 
appears  that  our  activities  there  were  highly 
successful  and.  I  hope,  will  tremendously  aid 
in  ending  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 

I  feel  that  the  President  is  making  progress 
in  cleaning  up  the  mess  he  inherited  in 
Southeast  Asia,  considering  the  fact  that 
there  were  almost  540.000  U.S.  troops  In  South 
Vietnam  when  the  President  took  office  com- 
pared to  less  than  420,000  troops  there  now. 

According  to  statistics,  the  Cambodian  op- 
eration captured  or  destroyed  25.401  weapons, 
more  than  15  million  rounds  of  ammunition 
and  more  than  14  million  pounds  of  rice. 

Our  military  advisers  in  the  fields  of  Cam- 
bodia report  that  the  Cambodian  operation 
was  a  success  and.  in  fact,  far  exceeded  their 
expectations. 

As  I  pointed  out  In  my  introductory  re- 
marks of  this  special  report.  I  believe  the 
Vietnam  war  Is  one  of  the  most  Important 
tasks  facing  the  Nation.  This  terrible  con- 
flict must  be  brought  to  an  end  so  our  men 
can  be  brought  home. 

CUT    LINES 

A  visit  to  the  Billy  Graham  Crusade. — One 
of  my  most  Inspiring  and  enjoyable  moments 
came  the  evening  of  May  28  when  I  visited 
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the  Billy  Graham  Crusade  In  Knoxvllle  with 
President  and  Mrs.  Nixon  and  several  other 
members  of  the  Tennessee  Congressional 
Delegation.  In  the  picture  above,  we  are 
shown  together  after  we  deplaned.  PYom  the 
airport  we  went  on  to  Neyland  Stadium  for 
the  service  which  was  attended  by  more  than 
100.000  persons. 

White  House  vUlt. — Mrs.  QuUlen  (left) 
and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  an  eve- 
ning at  the  White  House  recently  In  honor 
of  country  music  star  Johnny  Cash  and  Mrs. 
June  Carter  Cash.  The  nationally  prominent 
singer  and  musician  was  invited  by  F>resident 
Nixon  to  perform.  Ceclle  and  I  were  also  in- 
vited by  President  and  Mrs.  Nixon  and  we 
certainly  enjoyed  the  evening.  In  the  picture 
above  we  are  shown  with  the  Cashes. 

Vice  F>residential  visit. — The  name  of  Vice 
President  Spiro  T.  Agnew  has  practlcsilly  be- 
come a  household  word  throughout  the 
country  because  of  his  outspoken  position  on 
major  issues.  I  share  many  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's views,  and  I  had  the  honor  of  discuss- 
ing the  problem  of  campus  unrest  with  him 
recently  In  his  office  In  the  Capitol.  The  pic- 
ture above  was  taken  during  our  visit. 

Visit  with  veterans. — During  the  Mid- 
winter Conference  In  Washington  in  Feb- 
ruary, I  visited  with  members  of  the  National 
Disabled  American  Veterans  organization.  I 
am  shown  here  chatting  with  members  who 
came  from  as  far  away  as  California.  I  also 
enjoyed  meeting  with  James  E.  Collins  of 
Kingsport  and  others  from  my  District  at 
this  meeting.  Mr.  Collins  is  a  very  active 
member  of  the  DAV  and  is  presently  serving 
on  the  National  Executive  Committee. 

Awards  from  all  five  national  veterans' 
organizations  received. — Shown  above  are  the 
citations  and  awards  I  have  received  from  all 
National  Veterans'  Organizations.  The 
awards,  presented  to  me  for  distinguished 
service  in  Congress  and  service  to  veterans 
and  servicemen,  are  from  (left  to  right)  Vet- 
erans of  World  War  I,  The  American  Legion. 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  AMVETS,  and 
Disabled  American  Veterans.  As  a  veteran  of 
World  War  II,  I  am  especially  proud  of  these 
awards  and  X  will  continue  to  support  legis- 
lation to  benefit  veterans  and  servicemen. 

My  committee  at  work. — The  members  of 
the  powerful  House  Rules  Committee  are 
shown  above.  I  am  the  fourth  ranking  Re- 
publican member  of  this  Committee  which 
sets  the  rules  on  the  legislation  that  goes  to 
the  House  floor.  This  picture  was  taken  dur- 
ing a  recent  session  when  an  important  piece 
of  legislation  was  being  discussed. 

IN    CONCLUSION 

Although  I  was  involved  in  many  other 
decisions  and  activities  during  the  past  few 
months,  I  believe  the  Information  I  have  In- 
cluded in  this  report  gives  you  some  of  the 
highlights  of  this  session  so  far. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  say  that  it  is  my 
hope  that  the  high  cost  of  living  can  be 
lowered,  taxes  reduced,  the  war  ended  speedi- 
ly and  honorably,  and  that  law  and  order 
can  be  restored  throughout  the  land.  I  will 
continue  to  do  everything  I  can  to  achieve 
these  goals. 

Sincerely, 

James  H.  Quillen. 


CONGRESSMAN  ZWACH  SCHEDULES 
MEETINGS  DURING  RECESS 


£N.  JOHN  M 


ZWACH 

OF    MINNESOTA 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  23,  1970 


Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Minnesota 
is  a  land  truly  blessed.  It  was  endowed 
by  our  Creator  with  a  profusion  of  sky- 
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blue  lakes,  meandering  streams,  verdant 
fields,  and  stately  forests. 

Our  greatest  asset,  however,  is  our 
people — healthy,  long  hved,  clear  think- 
ing, ambitious.  God-fearing,  thrifty,  and 
hard  working. 

It  is  a  great  privilege  for  me,  and  I 
am  highly  honored,  to  have  been  elected 
by  the  people  of  the  Sixth  District  of 
Minnesota  to  be  their  Representative  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

In  our  congressional  district,  we  have 
3,871  lakes  totaling  more  than  half  a 
million  acres,  an  average  of  134  acres 
per  lake.  While  most  of  this  water  is  still 
unpolluted,  clear,  blue,  and  drinkable, 
problems  are  arising  where  the  lake- 
shores  are  too  densely  built  with  summer 
homes  usmg  septic  tanks. 

As  we  move  into  the  decade  of  the 
1970's,  we  must  evolve  new  techniques 
for  disposing  of  the  wastes  from  these 
homes.  We  cannot  pollute  our  lake 
waters  and  endanger  our  bountiful  fish 
life. 

Marvelous  Minnesota  is  a  delightful 
place  to  live.  Almost  endless  recreational 
opportunities  are  right  outside  the  door, 
summer,  fall,  winter,  and  spring.  The 
recently  passed  Resource  Conservation 
and  Development  Act,  which  I  had  in- 
troduced, will  further  enhance  these  rec- 
reational opportunities. 

Snowmobiling,  a  universal  wintertime 
activity,  has  given  birth  to  whole  new 
industries  and  has  necessitated  new 
courses  in  our  vocational  schools. 

Boats  are  almost  as  numerous  in  Min- 
nesota as  automobiles  and  again  new  in- 
dustry thrives  as  a  result  and  vocational 
schools  are  offering  new  courses. 

Our  forests  provide  a  steady  Income 
from  the  harvesting  of  timber  and  pulp- 
wood,  giving  employment  to  our  people 
in  lumber  and  paper  mills.  The  forests 
are  home  for  a  wide  variety  of  wildlife 
and  a  happy  hunting  ground  for  our 
people. 

With  all  of  this,  the  Minnesota  Sixth 
Congressional  District  is  one  of  the  most 
thoroughly  agricultural  districts  in  the 
entire  Nation.  We  have  32,500  farms  on 
which  live  some  130,000  people.  Each 
farmworker  provides  food  and  fiber  for 
himself  and  44  others.  Agricultural  pro- 
duction in  our  district  provides  eventual 
employment  for  over  650,000  people.  Our 
farms  have  25  percent  of  Minnesota's 
dairy  cows  and  28  percent  of  our  State's 
pigs.  We  are  a  leading  producer  of  com, 
soybeans,  and  flax. 

Our  public  school  system  ranks  among 
the  best.  We  are  a  leader  in  v(x;ational 
education  for  those  who  are  not  college 
bound.  We  are  proud  of  the  seven  col- 
leges in  our  district  whose  graduates  take 
their  places  among  the  leaders  of  our 
great  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  deeply  grateful  for 
the  opportunity  to  serve  the  people  of 
this  most  generously  endowed  area. 

I  believe  in  keeping  these  people  in- 
formed about  my  activities  In  Congress. 
Each  week  I  send  a  news  column  and  one 
or  more  news  releases  to  each  of  our  87 
weekly  and  9  daily  newspapers  as  well 
as  our  21  radio  stations.  I  also  provide 
a  separate  weekly  radio  report  for  these 
stations. 
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So  that  I  can  know  what  my  constitu- 
ents are  thinking,  each  year  I  send  a 
congressional  questionnaire  to  each  of 
the  134,000  households  in  our  district, 
asking  their  opinions  on  the  main  issues 
facing  our  country.  The  response  to  these 
questiormaires  has  been  outstanding. 

As  the  Representative  of  this  outstand- 
ing district,  I  have  considered  it  my  duty 
not  only  to  be  well  informed  of  the 
opinions  of  my  constituents,  but  also  to 
be  of  the  greatest  possible  service  to  those 
persons  or  local  governmental  units  hav- 
ing problems  dealing  with  agencies  or  de- 
partments of  our  Federal  Government. 

To  close  the  1,200-mile  gap  between 
these  people  and  their  Government  in 
Washington,  I  hold  grassroots  confer- 
ences each  year  throughout  our  district 
at  times  when  Congress  is  not  in  session. 
During  the  time  I  am  in  Washington 
and  unable  to  nsit  with  my  constituents 
in  person,  I  have  a  competent  secretary 
in  our  district  office  in  the  Federal  build- 
ing in  St.  Cloud  to  help  them  with  their 
requests  for  aid  In  dealing  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

This  year,  during  our  ofl5cial  August 
recess,  I  am  agam  taking  time  to  hold 
grassroots  conferences  throughout  our 
district  at  convenient  public  buildings. 
Because  of  the  shortness  of  the  recess.  I 
must  confine  these  meetings  to  the  county 
seats  this  year. 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  fine  cooperation 
of  the  many  public  officials  who  have 
made  these  meetings  possible  by  making 
conference  sites  available  so  that  I  can 
render  this  public  service. 

I  have  arranged  the  following  schedule. 
All  of  the  meetings  will  be  held  in  the 
county  courthouse. 
The  schedule  follows: 

Schedule 
Tuesday.  August  18:  9:00  am  to  11:30  am. 
Kandiyohi  County  in  Wlllmar. 

Wednesday.  August  19:  9:30  am  to  11:30 
am.  Redwood  County  in  Redwood  Falls. 

Thursday,  August  20:  9:00  am  to  11 :30  am. 
Meeker  County  in  Litchfield;  2:00  pm  to  4:30 
pm.  Wright  County  in  Buffalo. 

Monday,  August  24:  9:00  am  to  11:30  am. 
Stevens  County  in  Morris:  2:00  pm  to  4:30 
pm.  Big  Stone  County  in  Ortonvilie. 

Tuesday.  August  25:  9:00  am  to  11:30  am. 
Lac  Qui  Parle  County  in  Madison;  2:00  pm 
to  4:30  pm,  Swift  County  in  Benson. 

Wednesday,  August  26:  9:00  am  to  11:30 
am.  Stearns  County  In  St.  Cloud;  2:00  pm  to 
4:30  pm.  Benton  County  in  Foley. 

Thursday,  August  27:  9:00  am  to  11:30  am, 
Crow  Wing  County  in  Brainerd:  2:00  pm  to 
4:30  pm,  Morrison  County  in  Little  Falls. 

Friday,  August  28:  9:00  am  to  11:30  am, 
Mine  Lacs  County  in  Mllaca:  2:00  am  to 
4:30  pm  Sherburne  County  in  Elk  River 

Monday,  August  31:  9:00  am  to  U:30  am, 
Lincoln  County  in  Ivanhoe:  2:00-^  to  4:30 
pm.  Lyon  County  in  Marshall. 

Tuesday,  September  1:  900  am  to  11:30 
am.  Yellow  Medicine  County  In  Granite  Falls; 
2:00  pm  to  4:30  pm,  Chippewa  County  in 
Montevideo. 

Wednesday,  September  2:  9:00  am  to  11 :30 
am,  Renville  County  in  Olivia. 

Anyone  wishing  to  see  me  may  do  so  at 
the  location  most  convenient  for  them 
No  appointments  are  necessary.  I  sin- 
cerely urge  individuals  and  gioups  to  call 
on  me  if  I  can  be  of  help  to  them  in  solv- 
ing any  of  their  problems  dealing  with 
the  Federal  Government. 


XUM 
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The  knowledge  I  obtain  from  these 
conferences  will  enable  me  to  render  bet- 
ter service,  both  legislative  and  personal. 
to  all  of  the  people  of  our  important  Sixth 
Congressional  District. 


TEMPORARY  PERSONNEL  SERVICES 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  23,  1970 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  call  attention  to  a  significant  contri- 
bution to  the  small  businessmen  of  oxir 
Nation  by  one  of  my  constituents,  Wil- 
liam Olsten.  As  president  of  the  Olsten 
Corp.,  one  of  the  largest  temporary 
personnel  services  in  the  country,  Mr.  Ol- 
sten is  an  expert  on  many  aspects  of  the 
labor  scene,  with  particular  knowledge 
of  temporary-  help.  He  has  offered  the 
benefit  of  his  knowledge  and  experience 
to  small  businessmen  as  author  of  a  book- 
let, recently  published  by  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  entitled  "Pointers 
on  Using  Temporary-Help  Services." 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  precarious  po- 
sition that  many  small  businesses  occupy 
in  our  economy.  They  have  limited  cap- 
ital and  limited  credit,  limited  resources 
and  limited  ability  to  rebound  after  even 
a  mild  slowdown.  They  suffer  from  a 
number  of  critical  shortages,  not  the 
least  of  which  is  skilled  manpower. 

Rising  payroll  costs  are  aggravating 
a  situation  where  there  is  already  strong 
downward  pressure  on  profits.  What  Mr. 
Olsten  offers  is  an  approach  to  personnel 
management  that  can  check  the  inflating 
ratio  of  payroll  costs  to  the  total  volume 
of  a  small  business  without  sacrificing 
any  of  the  productive  capacity  needed  to 
keep  the  business  healthy  and  growing. 
"Almost  every  business  needs  extra 
help  at  one  time  or  another,"  Mr.  Olsten 
points  out  in  the  nev.-  SBA  booklet,  "in 


order  to  cope  with  rush  orders,  employee 
absences,  seasonal  peaks  or  special  tasks." 
The  extra  workload  puts  a  strain  on  the 
businessman  and  his  employees  as  well  as 
the  budget  when  overtime  is  required  to 
meH  the  emergency. 

Rather  than  undertake  the  prohibitive 
expense  of  staffing  a  small  business  to 
meet  these  peak  periods,  Mr.  Olsten  rec- 
ommends the  use  of  temporary  workers 
who  can  satisfy  production  requii-ements 
when  and  v.here  tliey  are  needed.  Mr. 
Olsten  notes  that  these  workers  may  be 
obtained  from  tc;nporary-help  firms  for 
part  of  a  day  or  for  extended  periods,  and 
they  are  availa.ble  for  a  wide  range  of  of- 
fice, professional,  and  industiial  jobs. 

The  advantage  of  using  a  temporary 
personnel  service  shows  up  in  the  cost 
for  getting  the  work  done,  Mr.  Olsten 
explains.  It  costs  considerably  less  than 
keeping  extra  employees  on  regular  pay- 
roll, and  it  is  also  more  economical  than 
hiring  temporary  employees  directly.  But 
he  also  points  out  that  in  some  circum- 
stances— because  of  employee  morale 
or  specific  Job  requirements — it  is  advis- 
able to  meet  work  emergencies  with 
overtime. 

The  most  eflflcient  use  of  the  efficient 
management  tool  that  temporary  help 
represents  lies  in  long-range  planning, 
Mr.  Olsten  emphasizes.  Production  and 
personnel  emergencies  are  always  there, 
but  they  need  not  turn  into  wasteful 
crises.  That  can  be  avoided:  "Study  your 
production  schedules.  Note  peak  periods. 
Compare  this  year  with  previous  years.  A 
pattern  will  begin  to  emerge,  and  you'll 
be  able  to  see  where  some  extra  help 
would  have  avoided  problems  and  kept 
your  costs  down." 

In  the  SBA  booklet.  Mr.  Olsten  also 
advises  the  small  businessman  on  the  im- 
portant details  of  how  to  select  a  tem- 
porary-help firm  and  the  mechanics  of 
requesting  and  utilizing  temporary  em- 
ployees so  as  to  get  the  most  out  of  the 
temporary  work  dollar.  The  booklet,  dis- 
tilling the  experience  and  advice  of  Mr. 


Olsten  in  the  critical  personnel  area,  is 
indeed  a  valuable  tool  for  the  small 
businessman. 

We  can  also  look  beyond  the  small 
businessman  to  appreciate  the  benefits 
that  temporary  work  holds  out  for  the 
employee  involved  and  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  Temporary  workers  comprise  a 
significant  portion  of  the  labor  force,  and 
the  large  majority  of  them  are  women. 
Typically,  they  are  housev.'ives — or  re- 
cently widowed  or  divorced — who  cannot 
or  do  not  have  the  need  to  work  at  a 
permanent  job.  They  enter  the  labor 
market  for  a  number  of  reasons:  to  lead 
a  more  active  and  rewarding  life:  to 
supplement  regu'ar  family  income  that 
may  otherwise  be  inadequate:  to  help  pay 
for  large  expenses  such  r.s  hospital  bills 
or  college  tuition;  or  to  buy  special  items 
that  they  would  otherwise  not  afford. 

The  fact  that  these  women  want  to 
join  the  labor  force  and  find  temporary 
work  the  most  convenient  way  is  cer- 
tainly a  benefit  to  business  and  industry 
that  needs  their  skills.  Many  of  them 
worked  regularly  before  getting  married 
and  need  only  a  brief  refresher  course, 
provided  free  of  charge  by  a  number  of 
temporary  service  firms,  in  order  to  bring 
their  skills  ud  to  date. 

A  smaller,  but  important  group  of 
workers  who  benefit  from  temporary  em- 
ployment, includes  senior  citizens  and 
those  who  retire  early.  As  a  supplement 
to  social  security  or  pensions,  their  earn- 
ings allow  older  people  to  live  more 
comfortably.  More  important,  temporary 
work  gives  them  a  feeling  of  being  useful, 
and  allows  them  to  lead  a  more  vigorous 
and  active  life  when  they  don't  want  to 
retire  completely.  Employers  also  value 
older  workers  because  of  their  depend- 
ability and  the  years  of  experience  they 
bring  to  their  temporary  jobs. 

A  variety  of  skills  and  services  are  thus 
mobilized  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  tem- 
porary workers,  businesses  that  use  them 
and  the  entire  economy  of  the  country. 


SENATE— Fnrfai/,  July  24,  1970 


The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  James  B.  Allen,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Alabama. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

O  God  our  Father,  all  the  ways  of  our 
need  lead  to  Thy  throne  and  Thou  satls- 
fleth  us  early  with  Thy  mercy.  As  we 
turn  from  the  tumult  and  tension  of  our 
troubled  times,  in  this  quiet  moment  we 
pray  that  Thou  wilt  "take  from  our  souls 
the  strain  and  stress,  and  let  our  ordered 
lives  confess  the  beauty  of  Thy  peace." 

Grant  us.  Lord,  not  the  peace  of  escape 
from  our  burdens,  but  the  peace  of  work 
well  done.  Seal  our  lives  against  cynicism, 
doubt,  and  fear  and  all  the  little  evils 
which  blight  the  spirit  and  break  fellow- 
ship with  Thee  and  with  one  another. 
^  Keep  us  young  in  heart  and  mind, 
growing  in  all  that  pertains  to  Thy  king- 
dom. And  may  there  come  at  eventide  the 
realization  of  the  prophet's  words:  The 
work  of  righteousness  shall  he  peace: 


and  the  effect  n/  righteousness,  quietness, 
and  confidence  forever. 
In  Thy  holy  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


DESIGNATION  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  from 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 
(Mr.  Russell ) . 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  xempore, 
Washington.  D.C.,  July  24, 1970. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate. 
I  appoint  Hon.  James  B.  At-len.  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Alabama,  to  perform  the 
dtities  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 
Richard  B.  Russell. 
President  pro  tempore. 

'    Mr.  ALLEN  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OP  BILLS  AND  A  JOINT 
RESOLUTION 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  the 
President  had  approved  and  signed  the 
following  acts  and  joint  resolution: 

On  July  17.  1970: 

S,3564.  An    act    to    amend    the    Federal 
Youth    Correctiona   Act    (18   U.S.C.    5005   et 
seq.)  to  permit  examiners  to  conduct  Inter- 
views with  youth  offenders. 
On  July  18, 1970: 

S.  1455.  An  act  to  amend  section  8c(2)  (A) 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  marketing  orders  for  apples  pro- 
duced in  Colorado,  Utah,  New  Mexico,  Illi- 
nois, and  Ohio; 

S.  3592.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Meat 
Inspection  Act.  as  amended,  to  clarify  the 
provisions  relating  to  custom  slaughtering 
operatioQis;  and 

S.  3596.  An  act  to  amend  section  32(e)  of 
title  III  of  the  Bankbead-Jones  Farm  Tenant 
Act,  as  amended,  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
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of   Agriculture   to   furnish    financial   assist- 
ance lii  caiTying  out  plans  for  works  of  Im- 
provement for  land  conservation  and  utiliza- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes. 
On  July  20,  1970 : 

S.  1519.  An  act  to  establish  a  National 
Coniiriiision  lii  Libraries  and  Information 
Science,  and  for  ether  purposes; 

S.  3215.  An    act    to    amend    the    National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanl- " 
ties  Act  of  1965.  and  for  other  purposes:  and 

S.J.  Res.  201.  Joint  resolution  fi  e.xtend 
the  reporting  date  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Consumer  Finance. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  <Mr.  Allen)  laid 
before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting sundry  nominations,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

•  For  nominations  received  today,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  Speaker 
had  affixed  his  signature  to  the  enrolled 
bill  iH.R.  17619)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1971,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and  it  was  signed  by  the  Acting  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  (Mr.  Allen)  . 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day. July  23,  1970,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  forbearance  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  CMr.  TorNd,  who  is  to 
be  recognized  now,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  the  conclusion  of  his  re- 
marks, there  be  a  limitation  of  3  minutes 
on  statements  in  rriation  to  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
p)ore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


.J  EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
nations on  the  Executive  Calendar. 


There  being  no  object:-  n.  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideiT;tion  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  will  be  stated. 


OFFICE  OF  TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
POLICY 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Clay  T.  Whitehead,  of 
California,  to  be  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Telecom.munications  Policy. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 


U.S.  AIR  FORCE— U.S.  ARMY— 
U.S.  NAVY 

The    assistant    legislative    clerk    pro 
ceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations  in 
the  U.S.  Air  Force,  U.S.  Army,  and  U.S. 
Nav>'. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Air 
Force,  Army,  and  Navy  nominations  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 


EQUAL   EMPLOYMENT   OPPOR- 
TUNITY COMMISSION 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  nomination  of  Colston  A.  Lewis,  of 
Virginia,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Equal 
Employment    Opportunity   Commission. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion is  considered  and  confirmed. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE  SEC- 
RETARY'S DESK— IN  THE  ARMY. 
IN  THE  NAVY,  AND  IN  THE  PUB- 
LIC HEALTH  SERVICE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  simdry  nominations  in 
the  Army,  in  the  Navy,  and  in  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service,  which  had  been 
placed  on  the  Secretary's  desk. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions are  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  Immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection  it  is  so  ordered. 


\ 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. At  this  time,  in  accordance  with  the 


^ 


previous  order,  the  Chair  recognizes  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  'Mr. 
YotTNG )  for  not  to  exceed  20  minutes. 


ANOTHER  PYRRHIC  VICTORY 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Presid.,nt. 
nearly  300  years  before  the  birtli  of  i,he 
Saviour,  Fyrrhus  King  of  Epirus  defeated 
the  r>x;man  legions  at  Asculum  at  heavy 
costs  in  lives  to  his  own  forces.  His  name 
has  survived  as  the  symbol  of  a  victoi-y 
won  at  a  cost  sj  excessive  as  to  make  the 
victory  meaningless. 

It  is  evident  that  in  no  war  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  Nation  have  we  suffered  so 
many  pyrrhic  victories  as  in  this  the 
longest  w.'ir  waged  in  the  history  of  oiu- 
country,  and  at  that  an  undeclared  and 
Immoral  war. 

Furthermore,  not  in  any  war  in  which 
American.-  fought  was  there  such  a  pol- 
icy followed  as  the  body  count  indulged 
in  by  Pentaccn  officials  from  1963  to  the 
present  time. 

When  General  Eisenhower  and  John 
F.  Kennedy  were  our  Presidents,  we  had 
military  advisers  in  Vietnam  and  no 
combat  soldiers.  President  John-cn  made 
the  ruinoiLS  dt-cL'^ion  to  expand  the  war 
hi  Vietnam  by  sending  over  combat 
troops  to  fight  in  an  undeclared  war  and 
in  a  small  country  10.000  miles  distrnt 
from  our  shores  and  of  no  importance 
whatever  to  the  safety  of  the  United 
States.  This  was  the  gravest  blunder 
ever  made  by  any  American  Pri'sident. 
Due  to  this.  President  Johnson,  who  had 
been  elected  by  a  tremendous  margin  in 
1964.  bowed  out  directly  follow,  ng  the 
New  Hamp.'-hire  prlmarip.?. 

Richard  Nixon  claimed  in  1968  that 
he  had  a  secret  plan  to  end  the  war. 
Citizens  believed  him.  He  was  elected  our 
President.  That  plan  is  still  his  secret. 
Instead  of  ending  the  war,  he  has  ex- 
panded and  escalated  it  without  con- 
sulting Congress  or  even  all  the  mem- 
bers of  his  Cabinet.  Without  informing 
congressional  leaders  or  seeking  their 
advice  and,  it  is  said,  without  even  in- 
forming his  Secretary  of  Defense,  he  or- 
dered the  invasion  or  as  he  termed  it 
intrusion  into  Cambodia.  With  approxi- 
mately 30,000  soldiers  and  with  our  huge 
B-52  bombers  accompanied  by  soldiers 
of  the  Saigon  militarist  regime,  we  in- 
vaded Cambodia  whose  neutrality  we  had 
guaranteed.  Up  to  that  time.  Americans 
were  not  being  killed  in  Cambodia. 

In  this  morning's  Washington  Post 
there  is  a  rather  hideous  picture  of  an 
alleged  Communist  solidier  taken  pris- 
oner in  Cambodia  with  his  triumphant 
victor  standing  beside  him.  The  prisoner 
of  war  has  his  head  hooded  and  his 
hands  manacled  behind  him. 

Mr.  President,  those  of  us  who  fought 
in  World  War  IT  never  saw  German 
prisoners  of  war  manacled,  with  their 
heads  hooded,  or  being  tortured.  The 
facts  are  that  as  a  signatory  to  the 
Geneva  agreement,  we  pledged  humani- 
tarian treatment  to  all  prisoners  of  war. 
But,  here  we  can  tell  from  pictures  of 
this  sort  that  we  are  aiding  and  abetting 
the  forces  of  the  militarist  regime  of 
Saigon  in  the  cruel  torture  of  prisoners 
of  war. 
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It  happens  that  in  1943  in  North  Africa, 
on  many  occasions  I  saw  German  prison- 
ers of  war  from  the  Africa  corps.  Never 
did  I  see  any  of  them  with  their  hands 
mianacled  or  their  faces  hooded.  Fre- 
quently they  would  march  with  their 
hands  over  their  heads,  but  they  marched 
in  dignity.  They  were  losing  the  war. 
They  were  prisoners  of  war,  but  they 
were  humanely  treated. 

Mr.  President,  believe  it  or  not,  one 
dark  morning  when  it  was  hardly  day- 
light. I  was  walking  along  alone,  the 
safety  catch  on  my  .45  revolver  was  still 
on.  Suddenly  out  of  an  alley  seven  big 
German  soldiers  came  to  surrender  to 
me.  Fortunately  they  surrendered  to  me. 
I  did  not  order  them  hooded  or  manacled. 

I  was  happy,  almost  unbelieving  that 
they  had  surrendered.  I  proceeded  along 
until  I  csune  across  an  American  MP  and, 
with  a  sigh  of  relief,  I  delivered  the  pris- 
oners to  the  proper  authority.  We  never 
thought  of  torturing  prisoners  in  those 
days. 

Now.  President  Nixon  terms  our  Cam- 
bodian invasion  the  "greatest  military 
success  of  this  war."  Here  is  another 
pyrrhic  victory.  At  the  same  time  our 
B-52  bombers  are  bombing  Laos  and 
American  Army  ofiBcers  in  disguise  are  in 
every  area  in  Laos,  President  Nixon  has 
expanded  our  involvement  so  now  Penta- 
gon terms  this  as  an  Inchochinese  war. 

We  Americans,  without  any  declaration 
of  war  by  Congress,  have  taken  up  where 
the  French,  seeking  to  expand  their  lush 
and  oppressive  Indochinese  colonial  em- 
pire, were  compelled  to  quit  when  their 
garrison  at  Dienbienphu  was  overrun 
and  captured  May  7,  1954. 

Pentagon  officials  have  supplied  sta- 
tistics on  bodies  of  Cambodians,  Viet- 
cong.  and  North  Vietnamese  allegedly 
killed  and  rice,  ammunition,  and  weapons 
reportedly  captured.  The  facts  are,  Mr. 
President,  before  this  so-called  "quick, 
surgical  strike'  into  Cambodia,  the  Viet- 
cong  were  said  to  have  some  guerrilla 
hideouts  along  the  border  areas  in  the 
jungles  and  were  said  to  use  paths  along 
the  so-called  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  border- 
ing on  Laos  and  Cambodia  with  South 
Vietnam. 

At  the  present  time,  Cambodia,  instead 
of  being  a  neutral  area,  is  occupied  by 
guerrillas  pf  the  South  Vietnam  National 
Liberation  Front  and  by  North  Vietnam 
soldiers.  They  control  eight  provincial 
capitals,  ruling  all  the  northeastern 
provinces  and  virtually  all  approaches  to 
the  national  capital  of  Phnompenh.  Our 
action  has  resulted  in  Prince  Sihanouk, 
long  a  neutralist,  now  in  Peking  becoming 
a  confirmed  ally  of  the  Communists 
Prince  Sihanouk  apparently  enjoys  the 
support  of  most  of  the  peasants  in  Cam- 
bodia. The  likelihood  of  a  civil  war  en- 
gulfing Cambodia  is  high.  Furthermore, 
open  hostilities  are  occurring  daily  be- 
tween the  ill-equipped  Cambodian  ground 
forces  and  our  friendly  forces  of  South 
Vietnam. 

For  more  than  1,000  years,  the  Viet- 
namese and  the  native  habitants  of  Cam- 
bodia have  been  hostile.  Those  South 
Vietnamese  soldiers  who  are  too  friendly 
to  fight  alongside  Americans,  have  en- 
joyed  killing  Cambodism  men.   raping 


Cambodian  women,    and  looting  Cam- 
bodian villages. 

In  an  effort  to  offer  quantitative 
proof  of  the  great  American  victory,  mil- 
itary and  administration  officials  quote 
at  will  the  statistics  already  too  famil- 
iar to  Americans.  What  they  do  not  men- 
tion is  that  senior  commanders  on  the 
scene  have  estimated  that  allied  forces 
found  only  30  to  50  percent  of  the  ma- 
terial the  Communists  had  stored  in  the 
border  sanctuaries.  The  strange  variety 
of  materials  captured  indeed  suggests 
that  much  was  missed. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  for  example,  that 
nearly  half  of  the  ammunition  found  by 
American  troops  in  the  so-called  fish- 
hook area  was  .51  caliber  antiaircraft 
rounds,  yet  in  the  past,  this  has  been  a 
relatively  small  item  in  the  Communist 
arsenal.  Of  all  the  rifies  captured,  only 
about  2,000  were  AK-47s,  the  basic  in- 
dividual weapon  used  by  the  Commu- 
nists. 

In  fact,  the  whole  cache-counting  syn- 
drome is  a  waste  of  time,  for,  as  one  of- 
ficer said:  "It  can  all  be  replaced  with 
one  boatload." 

The  facts  are  that  most  of  the  Com- 
munist forces  had  foreseen  an  invasion 
of  the  border  areas  as  soon  as  Prince 
Sihanouks  neutralist  government  was 
overthrown,  and  had  already  begun  mov- 
ing out  of  the  area.  The  bulk  of  the  en- 
emy forces  were  able  to  escape  with  their 
basic  armaments  intact.  The  President 
claimed  on  April  30  to  be  invading  the 
sanctuaries  in  an  effort  to  capture  the 
main  Conununist  headquarters,  COSVN. 
and  yet  no  mention  was  ever  made  there- 
after of  the  results  of  this  move.  In  fact, 
COSVN,  too,  escaped  virtually  un- 
scathed. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  sev- 
eral weeks  ago  Vtetcong  forces  captured 
two  trains  bound  for  Phnompenh  and 
in  one  easy  blow  captured  an  amount  of 
rice  equal  to  one-fifth  of  that  taken 
from  the  sanctuaries  in  6  weeks  of  work 
by  American  forces. 

It  is  now  evident  that  as  a  result  of 
the  invasion  of  Cambodia  the  war  in 
Vietnam  has  become  the  war  in  Indo- 
china. It  is  being  called  that.  It  has  ex- 
panded and  extended  into  practically  all 
areas  of  that  part  of  Southeast  Asia. 
This  is  done  under  the  authority  of  Pres- 
ident Nixon  who  said  that  he  had  a  se- 
cret plan  for  ending  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

The  President  says  that  all  American 
forces  have  been  withdrawn.  However, 
American  planes  fiown  by  American 
pilots  are  still  bombing  deep  inside  Cam- 
bodia. Thousands  of  South  Vietnamese 
troops  are  still  operating  inside  Cam- 
bodia, and  there  is  no  hint  as  to  when 
they  may  leave.  The  administration 
claims  strong  support  from  Thailand,  the 
country  whose  own  security  would  be 
most  affected  by  a  Communist  victory  in 
Cambodia,  and  the  Thais  have  made  in- 
direct references  to  sending  a  few  troops. 
Yet  more  th£in  3  months  after  the  Lon 
Nol  government  asked  for  help  from  its 
neighbors,  Thailand  has  supplied  exactly 
10.000  pairs  of  black  socks.  5.000  rain- 
coats. 20.000  mosquito  nets,  and  five 
American-built,  propeller-driven  T-28 
light  planes.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  the 


rest  of  Southeast  Asia  does  not  see  the 
situation  in  the  same  light  as  the  Nixon 
administration. 

Mr.  President,  despite  all  these  facts, 
the  administration  continues  to  talk  of  a 
great  military  victory  in  Cambodia.  It  is 
apparent  that  because  of  the  American 
and  South  Vietnamese  action,  regardless 
of  whatever  shortrim  tactical  gains  may 
have  accrued,  Cambodia  has  been  turned 
into  a  new  battlefield  and  its  former 
ruler,  a  neutralist,  has  turned  to  Commu- 
nist China  and  has  brought  in  that  pow- 
erful nation  as  a  friend  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Cambodian  people. 

Before  the  American  invasion,  Cam- 
bodia was  a  neutral  coimtry  which  was, 
despite  undeniable  Communist  presence 
in  a  few  border  regions,  maintaining  a 
delicate  and  precarious  position  outside 
the  terrible  war  in  Vietnam.  Now  the 
prospects  are  for  a  protracted  war  in 
Cambodia  and  a  long-term  enemy  pres- 
ence in  a  large  part  of  the  countryside 
which  will  likely  result  in  a  bloody  civil 
war. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  so-called  victories 
such  as  this  which  have  cost  the  people 
of  Southeast  Asia  and  the  United  States 
so  much  over  the  last  6  years.  As  long  as 
the  Nixon  administration  and  the  high 
command  in  Saigon  insist  on  using  the 
tired  rhetoric  of  militarj'  success  to  cover 
up  defeats  and  until  the  administration 
ceases  to  dream  of  a  conventional  mili- 
tary victory  in  a  war  that  cannot  be  won, 
the  prospects  for  an  end  to  the  senseless 
waste  in  Southeast  Asia  are  dim  indeed. 


YANKEE,   GO   HOME 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  a 
Gallup  poll,  or  survey  made  by  the 
U.S.  military  command  in  South  Viet- 
nam completed  recently  and,  then  sup- 
pressed on  order  from  Ambassador 
Bunker  and  top  U.S.  Army  officials  in 
Saigon  shows  65  percent  of  the  people 
in  all  South  Vietnam  want  all  Ameri- 
cans out  of  the  country.  The  American 
Broadcasting  Co.  reported  that  30  per- 
cent had  no  opinion  but  5  percent 
mostly  in  Saigon,  wanted  Americans  to 
stay. 

CONSUMERS  BEING  SHORT- 
CHANGED 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  failure  of  Federal  bureaucrats  to  im- 
plement consumer  protection  laws  is 
shocking  and  inexcusable.  Officials  of 
the  National  Commission  on  Product 
Safety  created  by  Congress  recently  re- 
ported that  amendments  to  the  Flam- 
mable Fabrics  Act  passed  in  1967  have 
not  "saved  a  single  life,  ameliorated  a 
single  bum  injury,  or  reduced  pain  or 
disfigurement." 

FMres  involving  fabrics  cause  more 
than  3,000  deaths  and  up  to  250,000  in- 
juries in  our  country  every  year.  Many 
elderly  patients  killed  in  the  tragic  nurs- 
ing home  fire  in  Marietta,  Ohio,  last 
January  would  be  living  today  except  for 
the  fiammable  carpeting  in  that  institu- 
tion. Nevertheless,  officials  of  the  Com- 
merce Department  have  failed  to  take 
steps  to  apply  even  the  weak  existing 
flammabihty     standard     to     dangerous 
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bedding  and  other 
Not  until  recently 


flammable  blankets, 

interior  furnishings. 

were  special  standards  set  for  children's 

clothing. 

The  report  also  accuses  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  of  intolerable  de- 
lays noting  it  took  2  years  to  propose  a 
ban  on  the  highhf  dangerous  poison  car- 
bon tetrachloride  a  home  drycleaning, 
agent.  The  fact  is  the  FDA's  Bureau  of 
Compliance  has  but  one  full-time  em- 
ployee responsible  for  enforcing  the  ban- 
ning or  labeling  of  thousands  of  poten- 
tially hazardous  products.  It  is  high  time 
that  Federal  agencies  take  swift  action 
to  enforce  laws  and  protect  consumers 
from  unsafe,  untested  merchandise. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
MONDAY.  JULY  27.  1970 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today,  it  stand  in  adjournment  until  12 
noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


S. 


4118_INTRODUCTION    OF    AGRI- 
CULTURAL ACT  OF  1970 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  this  Nation's 
farmers  urgently  need  some  assurance 
that  a  farm  bill  will  be  enacted  this  year, 
so  I  am  introducing  a  bill  today  which 
is  identical  to  the  one  reported  favorably 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

I  recognize  this  bill  is  far  from  per- 
fect and  that  it  does  not  enjoy  the  sup- 
port of  farm  organizations  generally  and, 
in  addition,  recognize  the  critical  impor- 
tance of  passing  farm  legislation  this 
year. 

I  have  great  respect  for  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  the  lead- 
ers of  that  committee — the  chairman, 
Mr.  PoAGE.  and  the  ranking  Republican 
member,  Mr.  Belcher. 

Having  served  on  the  committee  for  8 
years,  I  am  also  aware  of  the  difficulties 
in  reaching  an  agreement  on  any  farm 
legislation — particularly  in  the  House 
because  that  body  is  dominated  by  Mem- 
bers from  urban  and  suburban  areas. 

In  my  home  State  of  Kansas,  and  the 
surroimding  States,  the  wheat  that  was 
planted  last  September  and  October  has 
been  harvested. 

The  wheat  producer  must  plant  his 
next  winter  wheat  within  60  to  80  days 
from  now.  Before  planting  he  must  plan 
and  prepare  his  groimd  as- a  seedbed  for 
the  crop  and  comply  with  the  farm  pro- 
gram. The  present  wheat  program  ex- 
pires December  31  of  this  year.  How  can 
he  plan  his  crop  without  knowing  the 
provisions  of  the  farm  legislation  with 
which  he  must  comply? 

I  wish  to  emphasize  the  urgency  of  the 
passage  of  a  farm  program  as  soon  as 
possible. 

As  initially  indicated,  this  bill  may  not 
be  perfect,  and  I  would  assume  changes 
will  be  made  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  However, 
it  deserves  serious  consideration. 


It  is  my  hope  that  introduction  of  this 
bill  will  assure  Members  of  the  House 
and  farmers  throughout  America  that 
the  Senate  is  aware  of  the  need  for  quick 
action  on  farm  legislatiOfT 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
principal  provisions  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1970. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allen  I.  The  bill  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred;  and, 
without  objection,  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  4118)  to  establish  improved 
programs  for  the  benefit  of  producers 
and  consumers  of  dairy  products,  wool, 
wheat,  feed  grains,  cotton,  and  other 
commodities,  to  extend  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Dole,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestrj'. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  provi- 
sions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Principal  Provisions  of  the   .^criclltural 
Act  of  1970 

XrrLE     I PAYMENT    LIMITATIONS 

Places  an  annual  payment  limitation  of 
$55,000  per  farmer  for  each  of  the  three  major 
commodity  programs,  wheat,  cotton  and  feed 
grains. 

TITLE    n DAIRY 

1.  Extends  and  amends  the  authority  for 
the  I>alrymen's  Class  I  Base  Plan  in  federal 
milk  market  order  areas.  It  specifically  guar- 
antees competitive  access  to  Class  I  Base  Plan 
markets  by  established  producers  outside  the 
market  order  area.  Appeal  procedures  under 
present  law  remain  unchanged. 

2.  Suspends  the  operation  of  the  manda- 
tory butterfat  price  support  program  for 
farm-separated  cream  and  permits  the  Sec- 
retary to  set  lower  support  prices  on  butter. 

3.  Extends  the  Secretary's  authority  to 
donate  dairy  products  owned  by  CCC  to  the 
Armed  Serricee  and  Veterans  Hospitals. 

4.  Extends  the  Secretary's  authority  to 
make  indemnity  payments  to  dairy  farmers 
who  through  no  fault  of  their  own  have  their 
milk  contaminated  by  and  condemned  be- 
cause of  the  presence  of  pesticides  and 
residues. 

TITLE  in — WOOL 

1.  Extends  the  National  Wool  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  through  December  31,  1973. 

2.  Continues  the  present  Incentive  price  of 
72  cents  per  pound  for  shorn  wool  and  80.2 
cents  per  pound  for  mohair  for  each  year  of 
the  extension. 

TITLE    IV WHEAT 

1 .  Suspends  both  the  marketing  quote  pro- 
gram for  1971,  1972,  and  1973. 

2.  Provides  domestic  marketing  certificates 
to  farmers  participating  in  the  set-aside  pro- 
gram in  an  amount  equal  to  tJ.S.  food  con- 
sumption (about  530  million  bushels  an- 
nually). 

3  Sets  the  face  value  of  these  domestic 
certificates  at  the  difference  between  the 
wheat  parity  price  (currently  $2.82  per 
bushel)  and  the  average  price  received  by 
farmers  during  the  first  five  months  of  the 
wheat  marketing  year  (which  starts  on 
July  1.) 

4.  Provides  for  a  "preliminary"  payment  to 
participating  farmers  as  soon  as  possible  after 
July  1.  This  payment  would  be  the  amount 
estimated  by  the  Secretory  to  be  75  percent 
of  the  value  of  the  domestic  certificate.  The 
balance  of  the  payment  (if  any)  would  be 
paid  in  December.  If  the  Secretary's  estimate 


were  too  high,  no  refunds  by  farmers  would 
be  required. 

5.  Continues  the  cost  of  certificates  to 
wheat  processors  at  75  cents  i>er  bushel. 

6.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  set  non- 
recourse loans  to  participating  farmers  from 
zero  to  100  percent  of  the  parity  price  for 
wheat. 

7.  Establishes  a  "set  aside"  program  under 
which  wheat  farmers,  in  order  to  be  eligible 
for  loans,  certificates,  and  payments  under 
the  program,  must  set  aside  or  divert  from 
the  production  of  wheal  and  other  crops  an 
acreage  determined  by  the  Secretary, 

8.  Authorizes  payments  to  partlcip»ating 
farmers  for  any  additional  set-aside  acreage 
and  for  permitting  public  recreational  access. 

TITLE    V FEED    CRAtNS 

1.  Establishes  a  voluntary  feed  grain  (i.e. 
corn,  graiiW>^sorghum.  and  barley)  program 
for  1971.  1972.  and  1973. 

2.  Provides  that  price  support  payments  to 
participating  farmers  on  one-half  of  their 
feed  grain  base  will  be  the  difference  between 
not  less  than  $1.35  per  bushel  (for  corn)  and 
the  average  market  price  for  the  first  five 
months  of  the  marketing  year  (which  starts 
on  October  1  on  corn  and  grain  sorghum  and 
July  1  on  barley).  In  no  event,  however, 
would  these  payments  be  less  than  32  cents 
per  bushel  for  corn  ( with  corresponding  rales 
on  grain  sorghum  and  barley) . 

3.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  set  non-re- 
course loans  at  zero  to  90  jjercent  of  feed 
grain  parity  prices. 

4.  Authorizes  additional  set-aside  and  pub- 
lic recreational  access  paynjents. 

5.  Establishes  a  "set-asld^  program  under 
which  participating  farmers  would  be  re- 
quired to  set  aside  or  divert  feed  grain  or 
other  cropland  in  order  to  become  eligfible  for 
feed  grain  loans  and  payments. 

6.  Provides  for  a  •■preliminary"  paj-ment  of 
32  cents  per  bushel  on  corn  to  participating 
farmers  as  soon  as  possible  after  July  1.  If  the 
difference  between  the  average  market  price 
and  $1.35  were  more  than  32  cents  during  the 
first  five  months  ol  the  marketing  year,  an 
additional  payment  would  be  made.  In  no 
event  would  refunds  by  farmers  be  required. 

TITLE   VI COTTON 

1.  Provides  a  guaranteed  support  of  35  cents 
per  pound  (middling  one  inch  basis)  on  the 
estimated  production  from  11.5  million  acres 
for  the  1971  cropland  an  equivalent  amount 
for  the  1972  and  1973  crops. 

2.  Makes  assistance  available  to  i>articlpat- 
Ing  cotton  farmers  through  loans  and  pay- 
ments. The  loan  would  be  90  percent  of  the 
estimated  average  world  price.  The  payment 
would  be  the  difference  between  35  cents  and 
the  average  market  price  for  the  first  five 
months  following  the  l)eglnning  of  the  mar- 
keting year  (which  begins  August  1),  but  in 
no  event  less  than  15  cents  per  pound.  No 
refunds  by  farmers  would  be  required  in  the 
event  market  prices  were  greater  than  20 
cents  per  pound. 

3.  Authorizes  payments  to  participating 
farmers  on  acreage  made  available  to  the 
public  for  recreational  purposes. 

4.  Provides  for  a  set-aside  of  cropland  ( not 
to  exceed  33  Vb  percent  of  the  cotton  allot- 
ment) as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  bene- 
fits under  the  program. 

5.  Establishes  a  voluntary  program  under 
which  marketing  quotas,  penalties,  and  acre- 
age restrictions  would  be  suspended  for  three 
yetu^. 

6.  Requires  participating  farmers  to  plant 
cotton  to  receive  payments,  with  two  excep- 
tions: (B)  if  unable  to  do  so  because  of  nat- 
ural disaster  or  other  condition  beyond  pro- 
ducers' control;  (b)  if  not  less  thtm  90  per- 
cent of  allotment  is  planted. 

7.  Allows  the  sale  of  cotton  allotments 
within  a  State,  permits  the  lease  of  allot- 
ments within  a  State,  and  provides  for  the 
release  and  reapportionment  of  allotments 
during  the  Z-yeas  life  of  this  legislation. 
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TITLt  VH — PUBLIC  LAW  4  80 

1.  £xt«ncLs  without  change  the  provisions 
of  PL.  480  (the  "Food  for  Peace"  program) 
which  authorizes  donations  and  long-term 
dollar  credit  and  foreign  currency  sales  of 
U.S.  farm  commodities  to  underdeveloped 
nations.  Under  the  Act  most  foreign  currency 
sales  are  scheduled  to  end  by  December  31. 
1971. 

TITLE     Vm GENERAL     AND     MISCELLANEOUS 

1.  Continues  the  "Cropland  ConverEion" 
and  "Greenspan"  i  long-term  land  retirement 
programs)  at  an  authorized  appropriation 
level  of  $10  million  annually  for  each 
program. 

2.  Continues  the  current  exemption  from 
marketing  quotas  for  boiled  pe.inuts, 

3.  Permits  farmers  or  other  laud  owners 
who  do  not  desire  to  hold  an  allotment  on 
any  crop  under  a  government  program  to 
voluntarily  relinquish  it.  (This  would  be  a 
permanent  provision,  i 

4.  Establishes  an  indemnity  program  to 
reimburse  beekeepers  for  losses  caused  by 
pesticide  residues. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  8  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


CONGRESSIONAL  ACTION  ON 
BUDGET  REQUESTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
weekend  President  NLxon  charged  the 
Congress  with  contributing  to  infla- 
tion by  increasing  the  Executive's  budg- 
et requests.  The  President  is  pictur- 
ing Congress  as  the  "big  spender."  I 
think  he  is  getting  away  with  murder. 
I  do  not  think  Congress  is  as  big  a 
spender  as  the  President  himself.  The 
President  hinted  that  Congress  was  be- 
ing Irresponsible  in  the  appropriations 
it  has  passed.  He  said: 

There  Is  a  persistent  and  growing  tend- 
ency to  approve  increases  In  expendlttires 
wlthjTut  providing  the  revenue  to  pay  the 
costs. 

Mr.  President,  in  trying  to  pin  the 
"big  spender"  label  on  the  Congress 
President  Nixon  was  both  unfair  and 
historically  incorrect.  The  Congress 
has.  and  I  am  confident  it  will  continue 
to  be.  the  force  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment which  is  preventing  irresponsible 
spending.  Since  1946.  for  the  past  25 
years,  the  Congress  has  in  every  year 
made  substantial  cuts  in  appropriatioiis 
belov\'  the  President's  budget  requests. 
Tills  includes  everv  single  Eisen- 
hower budget  submitted  to  a  Demo- 
cratic Congress,  and  that  was  seven 
time.-,  and  seven  times  Congress  cut  the 
Ei.'^.T.hower  budget,  and  the  Nixon  budg- 
et last  year  which  the  Congress  cut. 

For  a  look  at  who  i."  the  "big  spender" 
we  need  only  examine  the  President's 
budget  requests  last  year  and  compare 
them  with  the  amount  Congress  appro- 
priated. Congress  cut  'President  Nixon's 
appropriations  by  $5 '2  billion.  Yes  $5 '2 
billion.  Of  the  14  appropriations  bills 
sent  to- Congress  \^e  cut  10  of  them.  We 
cut  the  Treasury  bill,  the  Post  OSRce  and 
executive  ofSces  bill,  the  independent 
offices  and  HUD  bill,  the  Interior  bill, 


State,  Justice.  Comtnerce.  and  Judiciary 
bill,  the  legislative  branch  bill,  the  mili- 
tary construction  bill,  the  District  of 
Columbia  bill,  the  Defense  Department 
bill,  the  foreign  aid  bill,  and  the  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill. 

And  what  about  this  year?  The  Presi- 
dent apparently  believes  we  will  spend 
more  than  he  requested.  Well  I  would 
like  to  reassure  him  that  it  just  is  not  so. 
This  Congress  will  cut  the  President's 
overall  appropriations  requests.  As  of  to- 
day, the  only  fiscal  1971  appropriations 
bill  to  pass  Congress  and  be  sent  to  the 
President  is  the  District  of  Columbia  ap- 
propriations bill.  We  cut  that  bill  by  a 
whopping  22  percent.  And  we  will  cut 
others. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  been  adding 
to  such  b.Us  as  education  and  housing. 
These  additions,  however,  will  be  more 
thrn  balanced  by  cuts  in  other  areas  es- 
pecially the  military.  I  remind  President 
Nixon  that  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee has  already  cut  the  miiitai-y  authori- 
zations bill  by  $1.3  billion.  And  I  believe 
that  is  only  the  beginning.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  bill  will  be  even  further  re- 
duced when  it  comes  onto  the  floor. 

What  we  are  faced  with  here  is  a  dif- 
ference in  emphasis.  The  Congress  has 
taken  a  more  radical  turn  than  the 
White  House.  It  has  turned  away  from 
unnecessai-y  military  expenses  and  ex- 
travagant programs  and  toward  more 
emphasis  on  human  resources.  What  we 
are  discussing  here  is  the  difference  be- 
tween hospitals  and  the  C-5A,  between 
food  programs  for  our  children  and  the 
ABM.  The  Congress  hopes  to  hold  the 
line  on  spending  while  continuing  Its 
massive  attack  on  domestic  problems. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  administration 
should  be  out  in  front  of  the  move  to  re- 
orient our  Nation's  priorities.  I  think  it 
unfortunate  that  the  President  con- 
tinues to  place  such  emphasis  on  unnec- 
essary and  extravagant  programs.  It  is 
ironic  that  while  the  President  is  accus- 
ing Congress  of  contributing  to  infla- 
tion he  supports  projects  that,  because 
they  contribute  to  no  specific  human 
need,  are  particularly  inflationary. 

President  Nixon's  intentions  are  good. 
He  is  as  concerned  as  we  all  are  with 
the  economic  health  of  the  Nation,  It 
is  a  fact  he  has  joined  the  reorienta- 
tion of  our  priorities.  I  only  wish  he  had 
gone  further. 

But  there  is  one  thing  I  think  must  be 
made  perfectly  clear.  In  reorienting  our 
priorities  the  Congress  has  not  become 
a  bigger  spender  than  the  Executive.  In 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century  the  Con- 
gress has  consistently  reduced  the  Presi- 
dent's requested  expenditures.  I  am  so 
sure  that  the  Congress  will  again  do  a 
responsible  job  for  the  taxiJayers  of  this 
country  that,  if  it  does  not.  I  will  con- 
tribute $1,000  to  the  campaign  of  ray  Re- 
publican opponent  in  this  fall's  Wiscon- 
sin election.  Should  the  Con.gre.ss  not 
complete  work  on  the  budget  tmtil  after 
the  November  3  election,  and  if  the  Con- 
gress falls  to  cut  the  budget,  I  will  con- 
tribute the  $1,000  to  my  opponenf.s  fa- 
vorite charity. 

I  do  not  make  this  commitment  as  a 
long  shot  or  a  risk.  I  am  not  taking  a  risk. 
I  do  so  to  make  the  point  that  I  am  con- 


fident Congress  will  cut  back  the  Presi- 
dent's request  for  appropriations.  I  wish 
to  emphasize  that  the  President  was  dead 
wrong  when  he  implied  Congress  wasShis 
Nation's  big  spender. 

The  President's  remarks  are  beginning 
to  frame  the  Congress  as  a  villain  in  the 
eyes  of  the  public.  Even  that  completely 
honest  and  sensitive  cartoonist  for  the 
Evening  Star,  Gib  Crockett,  has  accepted 
the  misconception.  In  a  cartoon  this 
week  he  portrays  Congress  as  a  Sugar 
Daddy  buying  gifts  for  his  mlniskirted 
girlfriend — Miss  Inflation.  A  minister 
with  an  unmistakable  resemblance  to 
President  Nixon  is  shaking  his  finger,  as 
Miss  Inflation  tells  her  Sugar  Daddy  to 
'Pay  no  attention.  Daddy — let's  keep 
going."  Congress  has  all  kinds  of  goodies 
to  offer,  but  the  President  is  depicted  as 
refusing  every  request  for  extravagance 
and  trying  to  caution  Congress  to  hold 
down  spending  or  inflation  is  going  to 
pull  us  down. 

Mr.  President,  through  ray  willingness 
to  contribute  $1,000  to  my  opponent  if 
Congress  fails  to  cut  the  budget.  I  am 
trying  to  clear  up  this  misconception 
and  it  has  been  reflected  in  newspaper 
articles  throughout  the  country,  includ- 
ing those  by  some  of  the  best  informed 
commentators  in  the  country. 

I  have  sent  President  Nixon  a  letter 
telling  him  of  my  commitment  to  con- 
tribute to  my  opponent  if  his  requests 
are  below  congressional  actions.  I  hope 
it  will  move  him  to  reexamine  the  role 
Congress  has  played  in  the  last  quarter 
century.  We  have  cut  back,  not  increased 
Presidential  requests  for  appropriations. 
And  we  will  do  so  again  this  year.  Of 
course,  we  may  not  cut  spending  where 
the  President  wants  it  cut  but  overall 
we  will  cut  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Jot,T  23,  1970. 

The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  President:  WhUe  I  respect  your 
right  to  challenge  the  Congress  in  Its  actions, 
I  also  respectfully  submit  that  the  Congress 
has  done  -a  responsible  job  in  considering 
fiscal  proposals  from  the  Presidents. 

In  each  of  the  last  25  years,  the  Congress 
has  reduced  the  Presidents'  budgets.  It  has 
always  appropriated  less  than  the  Presidents 
have  requested.  I  am  sure  this  Congress  will 
do  so  again. 

I  am  so  positive  that  I  am  proposing  this: 

Should  the  Congress  appropriate  more  than 
your  budget  request,  I  shall,- contribut*  KIOOO 
from  my  own  pocket  to  the  campaign  fund 
of  my  Republican  opponent  In  this  year's 
Wisconsin  general  election. 

My  feelings  are  strong  that  the  Congress 
Is  responsible  fiscally.  That  is  why  I  make 
this  offer.  I  await  your  reply. 
Sincerely, 

William  Proxmire, 

U.S.  Senator. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  "Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  ab.sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  please  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
reeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
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I    ask    unanimous    consent    that    the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  speak, 
for  7  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SCHOOL  DESEGREGATION 


wherever   compulsory    bubing   is   forced 
upon  a  school  district. 

The  open  letter  also  includes  the  ob- 
servation that  compulsory  busing  plans 
are  expensive.  It  estimates  that  as  much 
as  $4  million  might  be  required  to  can-y 
out  a  court-approved  plan  .equirinjT  the 
busing  of  Richmond  schoolchildren.  It 
is  this  basing  requirement,  this  busing 
of  children  from  iheir  own  neitrhbor- 
hoods  all  the  way  across  tlie  city  to  an- 
other area,  an  area  unknovii  to  the  chil- 
dren, which  the  Richmond  newspapers 
are  protesting,  and  it  i.s  what,  the  oeople 
of  Riclimond  of  all  races  are  pretesting. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virgmia.  Mr,  President.  Jiirb^t  "S^used'^o  ini'prove^le  S-' 

in   its   Ji^y   22   edilion.   the   Richmond  ^'^Ci^^^^,'tlmieZ^^^^ 

News  Leader  published  an  open  letter  to  community  re- 

the  Supreme  Court,  toge  her  with  sev-  ^              ^^^j       j^,  ^^e 

eral  editorials  and  a  sampling  of  na  ion-  J^  .^^3^^  ^„^  operation  of  buses.         ' 

al  comrnent  on  the  subject  ot  school  de-  P^j^^^^cr  point  made  in  the  open  letter 

segiega.ion.  ^  ^^  ...j  gonipulsoi-y  busing  were  re- 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  vieus  ^  integration   plan   im- 

expressed   m   the   open  letter  and   the  Joge^  by  the  courts,  the  role  of  the  school 

views  expressed  in  the  editorials.  ^         community  would  be  destroyed." 

in  the  open  letter,  the  newspaper  ^^.^  .^^^^  important  observa- 
makes  the  point  that  education  is  the  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  intimate  part 
proper  function  of  the  schools  and  that  communities  they  serve.  Children 
classrooms  should  not  be  made  labora-  ,^^^,g  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  security  and 
tones  for  sociological  experiments.  I  ^^3,,^,^^  that  neighborhood  schools  pro- 
have  many  times  made  the  same  point  ^^^^  parents  should  have  easy  access  to 
m  comments  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^.^^  children  attend. 

The  purpose  of  this  open  letter  to  the  ^  ^                ^^^  President,  that  I  be- 

Supreme  Court  is  to  attempt  to  bring  j.^^^    ^^^^  ^^  ^,j  ^.^^^^  ^.^^^  ^^^^^  ^j^j. 

before  the  Court  some  of  the  many  prob-  ^^,^^  to  go  to  school  as  near  their  homes 

^^"tl  ^"yo.l^'^d  '''/^^^''^  '^^^'l  decisions.  ^^  ^^.^^e.  They  do  not  want  their  young 

The   Richmond   News   Leader    is   at-  children   to  be  sent  any  farther  away 

tempting  to  bruig  about  an  understand-  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  necessary  to  obtain 

ing  on  the  part  of  the  Court  that  many  ^^  education 

of  its  decisions  are  destroying  the  public  p.^^dom  of  choice  is  a  fair  method  for 

S^rt^^ttJiS^pt^rSe^^ircS     ^^,^-tTu^Sai?m?S-   "^'^^^^^^^ 
realize  many  of  the  practic^  problems     ^^^^  ^^rSeToSstrves : 
involved  m  some  of  its  decisions.  I  feel 

that  this  open  letter  to  the  Court  is  a      ,  ^^"f  ^'^ ''"^^t  ^"h^^^Ih"  tt,?  c^/^l  3^^' 

„  IT  ■ T  !,.,.,„  if  .„iii   1^0  of       clal  mix  would  be  denied  the  same  protec- 

fine  public  service.  I  liope  it  will  be  ef-     ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^     ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^,^^^^  ^^^ 

fective,  I  hope  that  the  Court  will  pay  ^^^^j^  ^^^  ^^  ^used  to  achieve  an  arbitrary 

some  attention  to  the  views  expressed  by  racial  mix. 

this  outstanding  Virginia  newspaper.  ah  Americans— black  and  white,  In  the 

Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  know  well  the  execu-  south  and  outside  the  south— pay  taxes  that 
tives  of  the  Richmond  newspapers.  I  support  public  schools.  They  have  the  con- 
know  how  much  at  heart  they  have  the  sequent  right  to  select  which  schools  their 
welfare  of  the  citizens  of  that  commu-  children  will  attend. 

nity.  I  know  how  deeply  they  want  to  be     . 

helpful  to  the  parents  and  to  the  chil- 
dren in  the  Richmond  public  school  sys- 
tem. 

The  open  letter  points  out  that  the 

freedom  of  choice  plan  now  in  effect  for ■ 

the  schools  of  the  city  of  Richmond  has    Richmond .■... 

been  effective.   It  has   resulted  in  sub-   ~|j'^«'"'' £- i ;■ 

stantial  desegregation  without  disrupt-      -— -■■   

ing  the  educational  process..  ,  unavailable. 

In  my  view,  freedom  of  choice  is  the 

logical    method   for    the   assignment    of  m  view  of  the  large  number  of  students 

pupils  to  Dublic  schools.  Under  freedom  from    low-mcome    families    m   Richmond's 

nf  chnicp  "the  richts  of  oarents  and  Stu-      schools,    the    drop-out    rate    is    remarkably 
of  Choice,  tne  rign^  01  pa.  ems  ana  mu  ^^^        ^^^  percentage  of 

dents   of   all   races    are   piopeily   safe-  ^^^^   ^^^^^   graduates    entering  college   is 

guarded.  spectacularly   high;    moreover,    a   high   per- 

The  open  letter  also  notes  that  com-  cen^age  of  Richmond  high  school  graduates 

pulsory  integration,  which  would  be  ac-  ^re  awarded  advance  placement  In  college, 

comolished  by  extensive  busing  of  stu-  Richmond's  school  system  is  a  nationally 

dents    is  a  form  of  reverse  discrimina-  recognized  pioneer  in  economics  education. 

(.jQn  in  technical  education,  and  in  foreign  len- 

The  letter  comments  that  "under  com-  g"ase  instruction, 

pulsoiy  integration,  all  children  in  Rich-  no  official  segrfcation  in  city 

mond-^particularly  minority  children—  in  1948  the  Court  held  racial  covenants 

would  be  denied  admission  to  a  school  by  in    property   deeds   to   be   unconstitutional, 

reason  of   their  race.  "  I  am  convinced  it  is  wrong  to  cite  these  covenants  as  evi- 

that  this  is  correct,  and  that  the  same  dencc    of    officially    sanctioned    segregation 

kind  of  reverse  discrimination  will  occur  now. 


Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  the  Rich- 
mond News  Leader  has  rendered  a  fine 
public  service  in  publishing  us  open  let- 
ter to  ihe  Supreme  Court,  together  with 
three  excellent  editorials  and  an  interest- 
ing collection  of  comments  from  Negro 
leaders,  tlie  press,  government  leaders, 
the  Federal  com-ts,  and  others. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  open  letter  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
together  with  the  editorials  and  com- 
mentary published  by  the  Richmond 
News  Leader,  to  which  I  have  referred, 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordereit  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

An  Open  Letter  to  the  Supreme  Court 
OF  THE  United  States 

July  22,  1970. 
May  It  Please  the  Court; 

Thi.:  newspaper,  seeking  to  reflect  the  sense 
of  the  people  It  ser\es,  respectfully  requests 
the  Supreme  Court  to  consider  what  is 
happening  to  the  nation's  public  schools  as  a 
result  of  SK:hool  Integration  compelled  by  the 
Federal  Judiciary.  And  It  reipeclfuUy  requests 
the  Court  to  consider  whai^ould  happen  to 
public  education  in  Richmond  if  compulsory 
busing  were  required  to  replace  freedom  of 
choice. 

On  June  30  Judge  J.  Braxton  Craven.  Jr., 
of  the  Fourth  Circuit  Court  said  i:i  a  dis- 
senting opinion  about  a  desegregailcn  plan 
for  Clarendon  County.  South  Carolina.  "It  is 
true  that  constltution.il  principles  may  not 
be  allowed  to  yield  to  community  opposi- 
tion. ...  It  Is  equally  true,  however,  that 
judges.  In  fashioning  remedies,  cannot  ignore 
reality." 

Through  this  open  letter  we  invite  the 
Court's  attention  to  seme  realities  that  exist 
In,  and  relate  to,  the  City  of  Richmond: 

GOAL    IS    GOOD    EDUCATlnN 

The  Court  has  held  that  education  "is  per- 
haps the  most  important  function  of  State 
and  local  governments."  The  people  of  Rich- 
mond agree.  They  are  concerned  that  the 
quality  of  eductUon  in  the  Richmond  public 
schools  would  decline  If  children  were  as- 
signed to  schools  solely  on  the  basis  of  race. 

RICHMOND  SCHOOLS  ARE  GOOD 

According  to  the  Virginia  Education  As- 
sociation, in  the  1968-69  school  year  (the  last 
year  for  which  complete  figures  are  available) 
Richmond's  public  schools  ranked  as  follows; 


Per  pupil 
cost 


Student  Average       Higti  sch;ol 

teacher  teachei  dropout 

ratio  salary    rate  (percent) 


High  school 

graduates 

entering 

(oilege 

(percent) 


$701 
619 
696 


19.8 
21.2 
23.2 


$7,919 
7.328 
7,952 


6.4 

4.5 

21.5 


47 
51 
(') 


Indeed,  many  Richmond  neighborhoods 
already  are  integrated.  The  fact  that  few 
Negro  and  white  parents  have  chosen  to 
send  their  children  to  distant  schools  within 
the  Ci'y  demonstrates  their  confidence  In 
the  neighborhood  school  system  The  Su- 
preme Court  never  has  ruled  that  racial  Im- 
balances resulting  from  residential  living 
patterns  are  unconstitutional. 

FREEDOM    or  CHOICE    K'.S    WORKED 

Since  1966  the  City  has  operated  under  a 
freedom-of-cholce  plan  with  no  geographic 
zones.  This  plan  was  authorized  by  a  1965 
consent  decree  issued  by  the  Federal  District 
Court,  and  upheld  by  both  the  Fourth  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals  and  the  Supreme 
Court.    Under    that   plan,    parent*    had   the 
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choice  of  sending  their  children  to  any  school 
within  the  corporate  boundaries  of  the  City. 

Under  freedom  of  choice.  Richmond's 
schools  have  been   integrated: 

In  1961.  without  freedom  of  choice,  only 
630.  or  .01  per  cent,  of  34.956  school-aged 
children  in  the  City  attended  integrated 
schools. 

In  the  1967-68  school  year — the  second 
year  of  freedom  of  choice — 19.504,  or  44.6 
per  cent,  of  the  City's  school  population  at- 
tended integrated  schools  by  choice  of  their 
parents. 

In  the  1969-70  school  year,  21.156,  or  50.2 
per  cent,  of  the  City's  school  children  at- 
tended integrated  schools. 

In  fact,  in  the  1969-70  school  year,  every 
white  child  attending  a  regular  public  school 
in  Richmond  attended  an  Integrated  school. 

COMPCI-SORT    INTEGRATION 

Is  reverse  discrimination 
In  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education,  the  Court 
held  that  no  child  could  be  denied  admission 
to  a  school  by  reason  of  his  race.  Yet,  under 
compulsory  integration,  all  children  in  Rich- 
mond— particularly  minority  children — 
would  be  denied  admission  to  a  school  by 
reason  of  their  race. 

Under  freedom  of  choice,  no  child  in  Rich- 
mond has  been  denied  admission  to  a  school 
by  reason  of  his  race.  In  1969,  the  Court  de- 
fined a  unitary  school  system  as  one  "within 
which  no  person  is  to  be  effectively  e:£Cluded 
from  any  school  because  of  race  . . ." 

Results  in  resegregation 

Washington.  D.C..  offers  the  most  telling 
example.  Between  1950  and  1967.  the  number 
of  white  children  in  Washington's  schools 
decreased  from  46.736  to  11.784.  During  the 
same  period  the  number  of  Negro  school 
children  Increased  from  47.980  to  139.364. 
Two  years  after  the  school  p)opulation 
reached  racial  parity,  the  number  of  Negro 
enrollment  had  climbed  to  75  per  cent.  Of 
157.565  school-aged  children  in  Washington 
schools  during  the  past  school  year,  only 
8.449   were  white. 

Similar  resegregation  can  be  predicted  for 
the  City  of  Richmond  if  the  enrollment  of 
each  school  were  forced  to  reflect  the  racial 
ratio  of  60  per  cent  black  40  per  cent  white 
of  the  over-all  school  population  A  local 
study  of  resegregation  in  the  City's  North- 
side  showed  that  whites  will  stay  In  schools 
that  are  not  more  than  40  per  cent  black 
The  record  of  John  Marshall  High  School,  on 
the  City's  Northslde  confirms  this  finding. 
In  the  1967-68  school  y^iar  the  school's  en- 
rollment was  42  per  cent  Negro.  In  the  1968- 
69  school  year,  the  Negro  enrollment  in- 
creased to  51  per  cent.  In  the  past  year,  the 
school's  Negro  enrollment  reached  60  per 
cent. 

Makes  schools  social  labs 

Even  today.  16  years  after  the  Brown  de- 
cision, experts  disagree  on  the  value  of  in- 
tegrated education.  Rlchmonders  accept  in- 
tegration when  it  occurs  naturally.  They 
oppose  court-ordered  artificial  race  mix- 
tures, which,  by  uprooting  children  of  both 
races,  do  more  harm  than  good. 

The  parents-1^  Richmond  regard  as  racist 
the  premise  that  a  Negro  child  cannot  learn 
unless  he  is  in  a  classroom  with  whites.  That 
Is  an  arrogant  variation  of  the  notion  that 
a  white  child  will  suffer  from  being  in  a 
classroom  with  blatcks.  Both  notions  are 
perverse. 

Has  altered  role  of  schools 

Under  Richmond's  freedom-of -choice  plan, 
this  City's  schools  have  been  almost  free 
from  violence. 
•  This  has  not  been  the  case  elsewhere. 
Studies  by  the  Senate  Juvenile  Delinquency 
'subcommittee,  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
General  Education,  and  a  private  research 
corporation  have  disclosed  that  almost  no 
school  above  the  elementary  school  level  In 


the  nation  was  free  from  violence  or  disrup- 
tion— most  of  it  racially  motivated — during 
the  past  school  year.  Another  study  by  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  early  this  year  failed 
to  find  a  single  integrated  high  school — any- 
where— that  was  not  torn  by  racial  conflict. 
In  such  urban  areas  as  Chicago,  New  York 
City,  and  Washington,  DC,  racial  animosity 
in  the  high  schools  is  so  intense  that  only 
the  presence  of  large  numbers  of  police  can 
assure  order.  This  has  turned  many  schools 
into  custodial,  rather  than  educational, 
institutions. 

COMPULSORY    BUSING 

Would  damage  city  financially 
When  compulsory  busing  plans  have  been 
adopted  elsewhere,  blacks  and  whites  have 
voted  against  the  busing  plans  by  moving 
away.  The  pattern  is  not  a  product  of  race: 
Middle-income  families  of  both  races  are 
leaving  the  City  even  now. 

In  the  current  fiscal  year,  827.3  million  has 
been  appropriated  for  Richmond  schools — 
by  far  the  largest  item  in  the  budget.  The 
taxpayers  of  Richmond  support  their  public 
schools.  Yet  if  a  court-approved  plan  re- 
quired the  busing  of  Richmond  school  chil- 
dren, many  of  those  taxpayers — desperately 
needed  by  the  City — would  leave  Instead  of 
underwriting  the  possible  $4  million  initial 
outlay  for  the  purchase  of  buses. 

Could  delay  school  opening 
'Virginia  law  requires  that  public  schools 
be  ooen  180  dasrs  each  year.  Delay  in  opening 
Richmond's  schools,  until  enough  buses  could 
be  acquired,  would  force  local  children  to  at- 
tend school  well  into  next  summer — If  not  all 
summer — to  meet  the  180-day  requirement. 
This  would  cause  many  hardships  to  them 
and  to  their  famlliee. 

As  the  Richmond  case  now  stands,  $16 
million  in  badly  needed  school  construction 
has  been  halted  by  order  of  the  District 
Coiut.  Further  construction  p>ostponement 
will  mean  Increased  costs  to  the  City  and  will 
result  in  further  overcrowding  in  the  schools. 

Is  impractical  and  inconvenient 
In  the  past,  the  neighborhood  school  has 
functioned  as  a  community  institution.  If 
compulsory  busing  were  required  under  an 
integration  plan  imposed  by  the  courts,  the 
role  of  the  school  In  the  conununlty  would  be 
destroyed.  Extra-curricular  activities  would 
be  curtailed.  Children — especially  those  in 
kindergarten  and  elementary  schools — would 
lose  the  sense  of  security  and  Identity  that 
their  neighborhood  schools  provide. 

Parental  contact  with  schools,  and  in- 
fluence on  them,  would  be  lost.  Parents  wish- 
ing to  talk  personally  with  teachers  about 
their  children's  education  would  be  severely 
Inconvenienced.  When  a  child  became  sick 
at  school,  his  parents  would  face  great  diffi- 
culty in  getting  him  home. 

Msuiy  Richmond  parents  feel  that  com- 
pulsory busing  would  expose  their  children 
to  needless  risks  during  peak  traffic  periods. 
They  also  feel  that  compulsory  busing  would 
force  their  children  to  spend  many  hours 
aboard  buses— hours  that  could  be  better 
spent  in  extra-curricular  activities,  In  the 
classroom  or  studying  at  home. 

Is  opposed  by  parents 

In  a  recent  referendum  in  Denver,  seven 
out  of  ten  voters  rejected  compulsory  busing. 
A  more  recent  nationwide  Gallup  Poll  showed 
that  eight  out  of  nine  Americans  oppose  com- 
pulsory busing. 

Negro  parents  and  their  children  have 
organized  boycotts  and  demonstrations 
against  compulsory  busing  plans  in  many 
communities  across  the  nation. 

Many  parents  do  not  mind  transporting 
their  children  by  bus  to  school  voluntarily, 
but  they  do  object  to  compulsory  busing  to 
achieve  an  artificial  racial  mixture  in  the 
schools. 


FREEDOM    OF    CHOICE    IS    FAIR 

Children  bused  to  achieve  an  arbitrary 
racial  mix  would  be  denied  the  same  protec- 
tion of  the  law  granted  those  children  who 
would  not  be  bused  to  achieve  an  arbitrary 
racial  mix. 

All  Americans — black  and  white,  in  the 
South  and  outside  the  South — pay  taxes  that 
support  public  schools.  They  have  the  con- 
sequent right  to  select  which  schools  their 
children  will  attend. 

Under  Richmond's  freedom-of-choice  plan, 
that  right  was  assured.  Under  all  other  plans 
proposed  to  the  District  Court,  It  would  be 
lost. 

The  parents  of  Richmond  ask  that  the 
Coua,  make  explicit  the  right  of  a  parent  to 
have*  his  children  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  his  choice. 

We  beg  the  Court  to  do  so  with  all  de- 
liberate speed. 

Respectfully. 

The  Richmond  News  Leader. 


An  Appeal  to  the  Court 
On  the  page  opposite  today,  this  news- 
paper appeals  publicly  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  to  make  explicit  "the 
right  of  a  parent  to  have  his  children  edu- 
cated in  the  public  sJfeiools  of  his  choice."  We 
are  asking  Richmond  area  residents  to  sign 
the  open  letter,  and  to  return  it  to  us  at 
Box  l-H.  Richmond  23201,  by  August  7. 
Signed  letters  will  be  forwarded  to  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Copies  of  the  open  letter,  to- 
gether with  copies  of  this  page,  will  be  avail- 
able to  the  public  free  of  charge  In  the 
main  lobby  of  Richmond  Newspapers,  Inc. 
Copies  will  be  sent  to  the  President,  the  Vice 
President,  the  Cabinet,  all  members  of  Con- 
gress, every  governor,  and  every  member  of 
the  Federal  Judiciary.  Copies  also  will  be  sent 
to  syndicated  columnists  and  major  dally 
newspapers.  It  Is  our  hope  that  other  news- 
papers will  undertake  similar  projects. 

Perhaps  this  letter  is  a  forlorn  endeavor. 
Surely  no  one  who  signs  it  should  expect  it  to 
accomplish  any  miracles.  Nor  by  this  letter 
do  we  suggest,  or  countenance,  defiance  of 
the  law.  But  freedom  of  choice  Is  a  defensible 
doctrine.  It  stands  firmly  in  the  tradition  of 
American  liberty.  We  believe  the  Supreme 
Court  ought  to  know  that  under  freedom  of 
choice.  Integration  has  gone  forward  in  Rich- 
mond's schools — albeit  at  its  own  insistent 
pace.  We  believe  the  Supreme  Court  ought 
to  know  that  under  freedom  of  choice,  the 
high  qualtly  of  education  in  Richmond's 
schools  has  been  maintained.  And  we  believe 
the  Supreme  Court  ought  to  know  that  the 
people  of  the  Richmond  area  support  lib- 
erty— for  all  races — and  oppose  force. 

The  Supreme  Court  ought  to  be  Informed 
about  these  things,  because  the  Supreme 
Court  has  wrought  the  OrwelUan  changes  in 
pupil  assignments  in  the  past  16  years.  Only 
the  Supreme  Court  can  call  a  halt  to  further 
manipulation  of  the  nation's  school  children. 
No  matter  what  the  decision  In  the  Rich- 
mond case.  Federal  District  Judge  Robert  R. 
Merhige,  Jr.,  ultimately  will  be  bound  by 
decisions  on  school  Integration  handed  down 
by  the  Supreme  Court.  Until  the  Supreme 
Court  clarifies  the  contradictory  and  confus- 
ing points  in  many  Federal  court  decisions. 
it  would  be  Impractical  for  Judge  Merhige  to 
do  anything  in  the  Richmond  rase.  Pending 
such  a  clarifying  decision  from  the  Supreme 
Court.  Judge  Merhige  should  reinstate  the 
City's  freedom-of-choice  plan. 

The  South  has  been  to  Appomattox  before. 
It  has  experienced  adversity  and  defeat:  it 
knows  the  name  of  the  game.  But  no  hard- 
ship visited  on  it  by  the  egalitarians — not 
even  the  relegation  of  freedom  of  choice  to 
the  legal  ash  heap — will  warrant  the  South 's 
retaliating^  against  children,  black  or  white. 
Richmond  area  parents  want  the  best  possi- 
ble education  for  their  children;  they  do  not 
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want  incipient  race  war  in  the  public  schools. 
Those  parents  understand  that  unlike  claims 
for  equal  treatment,  demands  for  compulsory 
association  are  neither  legitimate  nor  truth- 
ful. They  remain  convinced  that  reason  will 
prevail.  And  they  sincerely  hope  that  through 
full  airing  of  the  arguments,  the  Supreme 
Court  win  turn  away  from  anti-rational  pro- 
custean  theories  that  threaten  to  tear  the 
social  fabric  of  this  nation  apart. 

A  Tragic  Failure 

On  the  right  side  of  the  editorial  page 
today,  a  number  of  persons,  representing  a 
cross-section  of  the  population,  express  their 
disillusionment  with  integration  as  a  first- 
priority  national  goal.  The  impact  of  their 
disillusionment  is  even  greater  because  most 
of  these  persons  in  the  past  have  been  fer- 
vent advocates  of  compulsory  integration. 

Yet  they  are  not  afraid  to  say  that  their 
former  dedication  to  Integration  was  mis- 
placed, and  that  compulsory  integration  has 
not  worked.  Newsweek  columnist  Stewart 
Alsop  appraises  the  situation  on  the  basis 
of  reality,  not  Idealism,  when  he  calls  forced 
integration  a  tragic  failure.  The  depth  of 
that  failure  can  be  seen  In  the  oppKJsltlon 
to  forced  integration  by  many  prominent 
Negro  leaders. 

During  the  past  16  years  since  the  Brown 
decision,  the  goals  of  the  Negro  race  have 
changed  dramatically.  At  first,  the  Negro 
sought  Integration  as  a  means  of  social  and 
education  uplift,  and  as  a  means  of  bring- 
ing about  social  acceptance  on  a  basis  of 
equality.  Now,  through  forced  integration, 
Negroes  find  their  racial  culture  and  their 
racial  identity  threatened,  and  increasing 
numbers  of  them  no  longer  want  Integration. 
They  want  their  own  schools,  in  which  their 
culture  can  be  preserved,  and  they  want  to 
exercise  control  over  those  schools. 

Negro  leaders  have  not  hesitated  to  articu- 
late the  change  in  direction  desired  by  their 
followers.  Negro  discontent  with  Integrated 
schools  became  explicit  when  civil  rights 
leader  Roy  Innls,  who  has  fought  long  and 
hard  for  the  cause  of  integration,  said,  "In 
tegration  is  dead."  In  place  of  integration, 
he  suggests  a  return  to  separate-but-equal 
schools.  He  proposes  the  establishment  of 
two  school  districts  in  each  urban  center, 
one  predominantly  white,  one  predominantly 
Negro.  The  majority  race  in  each  district 
would  have  full  control  over  the  schools, 
and  children  of  both  races  could  attend 
schools  in  either  district  if  they  wished.  In 
other  words,  many  Negroes,  like  this  news- 
paper, believe  in  freedom-of-choice. 

Innls'  plan  for  improving  the  schools 
where  they  are  by  eliminating  the  racial 
factor  altogether  has  been  well  received  in 
the  South;  it  is  possible  that  his  suggestion 
will  be  Implemented  in  a  pilot  program  in 
Mobile,  Alabama.  Predictably,  liberal  jhjII- 
tlci^ans  In  the  North  have  given  him  a  cold 
shoulder,  because  Innls'  plan  would  elim- 
inate the  infiuence  of  white  liberals  on  the 
civil  rights  movement. 

The  views  of  a  growing  number  of  Ne- 
groes in  positions  of  leadership  and  Infiu- 
ence cannot  be  ignored,  for  these  views  are 
held  by  a  growing  number  of  Negroes.  In 
homogenization  through  Integration,  they 
fear  the  loss  of  their  Identity  as  a  race;  they 
now  recognize  the  Importance  of  maintain- 
ing a  pluralistic  society  In  which  cultural 
diversities  can  be  preserved. 

These  Negro  leaders  represent,  not  a  sep- 
arationlst  point  of  view,  but  a  valid  line  of 
reasoning  that  bi-raclallsm  or  co-existence, 
not  integration,  offer  the  Negro  race  the  best 
future  in  America.  If  the  courts,  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  Federal  government  ignore 
their  appeal  to  reason,  the  results  could 
lead  to  ultimate  tragedy  for  all  Americans. 
Negro  and  white. 


The  Principle  of  Busing 

In  the  controversy  currently  raging  about 
the  possibility  of  cross-city  busing  for 
Richmond's  school  children,  the  point  in- 
evitably is  made:  About  9.000  children  In 
the  city's  public  schools  rode  buses  to  reach 
their  schools  during  the  past  school  term. 
The  question  then  comes  up:  'Vest's  the 
difference,  and  why  worry? 

In  principle,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  differ- 
ence. During  the  past  four  school  years,  when 
a  freedom-of-choice  plan  was  in  effect  in 
Richmond,  parents  had  the  right  to  select 
what  schools  their  children  would  attend. 
If  they  chose  schools  too  far  away  from  their 
homes  to  permit  the  children  to  walk  to 
school,  they  bought  school  bus  tickets,  and 
the  children  rode  buses.  In  some  Instances, 
even  when  children  attended  the  schools 
closest  to  them,  those  schools  still  were  too 
far  away  for  tfie  children  to  walk.  A  number 
of  other  Richmond  children  rode  buses  to 
private  schools — again  by  choice  of  their 
parents. 

Under  court-ordered  plans  that  require 
city-wide  busing  to  achieve  certain  levels  of 
Integration,  however,  the  Federal  court  seizes 
all  control  over  a  child's  education.  The  court 
determines  what  school  each  child  will  at- 
tend, and  how  he  will  reach  it.  The  parent 
no  longer  can  exercise  even  the  smallest 
degree  of  control  over  his  child's  education. 

The  difference,  quite  simply,  is  that  free 
choice  gives  way  to  compulsion,  by  court 
decree.  If  a  parent  uses  his  freedom  of  choice 
In  a  way  that  requires  his  child  to  ride  a 
bus.  that  is  his  own  business,  and  outside 
the  state's  domain.  But  if  a  Federal  court 
approves  a  plan  requiring  that  any  child  be 
bused — not  to  gain  an  education,  but  to 
achieve  a  certain  racial  mix — that  plan  can 
be  implemented  only  through  compulsion, 
and  only  the  state  has  freedom  of  choice. 

The  principle  of  free  choice  transcends  any 
sociological  hogwash  about  the  value  of  in- 
tegrated education,  or  the  arrogant  notion 
that  a  parent  lacks  the  ability,  experience, 
and  knowledge  to  decide  for  himself  what  is 
best  for  his  own  child.  Once  robbed  of  free 
choice,  parents  lose  a  vital  influence  on  their 
children's  education,  as  well  as  their  status 
of  authority  In  the  household.  These  facts 
should  not  be  overlooked  In  any  attempt  to 
obscure  the  important  difference  between 
free  choice  and  compulsion  on  the  question 
of  busing. 

Integration  Is  Dead:  Focus  Turns  From 
Forced  Mixing  to  Qualfty  Education 
(This  compendium  of  quotations,  gathered 
from  many  sources.  Illustrates  the  extent  of 
growing  disenchantment  with  the  goal  of 
compulsory  integration  as  an  end  in  Itself.) 

negro  leaders 

Roy  Innis,  head  of  the  Congress  of  Racial 
Equality: 

"Integration  is  dead.  Its  epitaph  has  been 
in  the  coming  for  a  hell  of  a  long  time.  Inte- 
gration came  to  be  viewed  by  the  civil  rights 
aristocracy  not  as  a  means  to  an  end,  but 
as  an  end  in  Itself."  (March,  1970) . 

James  Farmer,  former  head  of  Congress  of 
Racial  Equality,  now  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

"Our  objective  should  be  to  provide  a  high- 
quality  education.  The  real  problem  is  not 
integration  or  segregation.  It  is  the  quality 
of  education.  Busing  is  not  relevant  to  high- 
quality  education.  It  works  severe  hardships 
on  the  people  It  affects.  In  the  South.  I 
found  blacks  complaining  of  being  bused  to 
schools."  (October.  1969) 

Ben  Holman.  head  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's Community  Relations  Service: 

"Of  course  it's  true.  I  started  out  at  14 
picketing  for  integration,  but  it's  Just  not 
going  to  work.  We've  got  to  admit  publicly 
that  we've  failed,  so  we  can  stop  pursuing 


this  phantom,  and  concentrate  Instead  on 
gliding  the  ghetto — a  massive  diversion  of 
manpower  and  money  to  the  central  city 
schools."  (February,  1970) 

Julius  Hobson,  a  black  militant  leader  in 
Washington,  D.C.: 

"Of  course — integration  Is  a  complete 
failure  .  .  .  What  we've  got  is  no  longer  an 
issue  of  race  but  of  class,  the  middle  class 
against  the  poor,  with  the  Federal  govern- 
ment standing  idly  by  .  .  .  The  schools  in 
Washington  have  deteriorated  to  a  point 
almost  beyond  repair — if  I  could  afford  it, 
I'd  send  my  own  children  to  a  private  school. 
...  I  have  an  opinion  I  hesitate  to  voice,  be- 
cause it's  too  close  to  George  Wallace,  but  I 
think  it's  time  we  tried  to  make  the  schools 
good  where  tKey  are  .  .  .  the  integration  kick 
is  a  dead  Issue."  (February.  1970) 

Dan  Watts,  editor  of  the  black  militant 
publication,  The  Liberator: 

"There's  more  race  hatred  in  New  York 
today  than  there  is  in  Mississippi,  and  It  all 
goes  back  .to  the  schools.  It's  a  traumatic 
experience,  anyway,  for  a  black  kid  to  be 
bused  clear  across  town  .  .  .  we've  got  to 
move  away  from  integration  and  toward  co- 
existence." (February,  1970) 

Mrs.  Thelma  Miller,  head  of  the  New  York 
City  district  of  the  New  York  State  Con- 
gress of  Parents  and  Teachers: 

'•Let.i*[slop  kidding  ovu-selves  about  inte- 
gratloiT  Let's  make  all  schools  equally  good 
for  all  children.  Then  nobody  will  mind 
what  school  his  child  attends.  People  who 
advocate  busing  for  Integration  are  still 
living  in  a  dream  world."  (March,  1970) 

Congressman  Adam  Clayton  Powell,  of 
Harlem: 

"Young  and  old  alike  have  become  disillu- 
sioned with  the  idea  of  integration.  Many 
young  people  in  the  gljetto  do  not  want  to 
mix  with  whites  or  to  be  bused  from  their 
neighborhoods  or  go  to  white  schools."  (Feb- 
ruary, 1970). 

William  Cousins.  Jr..  City  Alderman  and 
lawyer.  Chicago: 

"Since  Integration  seems  so  remote  and 
unattainable,  the  best  approach  at  this  time 
is  to  emphasize  improving  education  in  tit* 
schools  our  children  now  attend — and  in- 
creasing our  community  control  over  those 
schools."   (March.  1970). 

THE    PRESS 

Columnist  Stewart  Alsop.  Newsweek  maga- 
zine: 

"Surely  it  is  time  to  face  up  to  a  fact  that 
can  no  longer  be  hidden  from  view.  The  at- 
tempt to  integrate  this  country's  schools  is  a 
tragic  failure.  ^^ 

"Among  those  who  Know  the  realities,  that 
ugly  truth  is  almost  universally  recognized." 
(February.  1970). 

Vermont  Royster.  editor  and  senior  vice 
president  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal: 

"There  are  many  things  wTong  with  the 
forcible  transfer  of  children  from  school  to 
school  to  obtain  the  'proper'  racial  mix.  It  is. 
for  one  thing,  wasteful  of  time,  energy,  and 
money  that  could  better  be  applied  to  making 
all  schools  better. 

"To  this  practical  objection  there  is  also 
the  fact  that  in  concept  it  is  arrogant.  The 
unspoken  idea  it  rests  upon  is  that  black 
children  will  somehow  gain  from  putting 
their  black  skins  near  to  white  skins.  This  Is 
the  reverse  coin  of  the  worst  segregationist's 
Idea  that  somehow  the  white  children  will 
suffer  from  putting  their  white  skins  near  to 
black  .skins. 

"Both  are  insolent  assertions  of  white  su- 
periority. Both  spring  from  the  same  bitter 
seed."  (February,  19701 . 

The  New  York  Times: 

"Racial  fears  and  resentment  are  steadily 
eroding  relations  between  white  teachers  and 
administrators  and  black  students  In  many, 
possibly  most,  high  schools  here  In  a  few 
schools  this  erosion  has  gone  so  far  as*to 
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create  conditions  of  paralyzing  anarchy  In 
which  large  police  detachments  have  been 
deemed  necessary  to  keep  classrooms  func- 
tioning and  put  down  sporadic  outbursts  of 
violence  by  rebellious  students  .  .  .  The  wid- 
ening gulf  between  white  adults  and  black 
youths  in  the  schools  convinces  Increasing 
numbers  of  blacks  and  '.vhltes  that  the  fading 
promise  of  school  Integration  can  never  be 
more  than  a  hollow  piety."  (February.  1970.) 

William  Raspberry,  Negro  columnist  for 
the  Washington  Post: 

"It  may  bi  that  one  reason  why  the  schools, 
partlculirly  in  Washington,  are  doing  such 
a  poor  jDb  of  educating  black  children  is 
that  we  have  spent  too  much  effort  on  Inte- 
grating the  schools  and  too  little  on  improv- 
ing them  .  .  .  Integration  was  simply  a  means 
to  an  end.  Much  of  the  confusion  today  stems 
from  the  fact  that  the  meens  has  now  become 
an  end  In  Itself."  (February,  1970). 

GOVERNMENT    LEADERS 

Former  President  Lyndon  Johnson.  In  a 
letter  to  10  Senators  who  had  protested  HEW 
guidelines  drawn  up  contrary  to  antl-buslng 
provisions  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964: 

"The  guidelines  are  not  designed  to  com- 
pel desegregation  beyond  that  inherent  in  a 
fairly  working  free  choice  plan,  to  strike 
down  freedom  of  choice,  or  to  achieve  'racial 
balance"  ...  In  short,  the  guidelines  do  not 
abandon  freedom  of  choice,  they  seek  to 
guarantee  ir  In  fact."  (May.  1966). 

Columnist  Joseph  Alsop.  The  Washington 
Post: 

"The  terrible  fact  Is  that  that  the  Su- 
preme Court's  decision  in  Brown  v.  Board  of 
Educat  on  has  wholly  lost  the  majority  sup- 
port It  unquestionably  had  in  1954."  (Feb- 
ruary, 1970). 

George  Romney,  secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development: 

"Busing  Is  not  the  basis  for  overcoming 
the  vital  problems  resulting  from  separation 
of  our  people  in  most  communities.  It  is  a 
superficUl  compromise  .1  believe  that 
every  American  school  child  is  entitled  to  the 
opportunity  to  attend  a  quality  school  within 
a  reasonable  distance  from  his  home." 
(March,  1970). 

Attorney  General  John  N.  Mitchell: 

"(Every  citizen  hasl  the  right  to  reject 
unreasonable  requirements  of  busing  and  to 
send  their  children  to  neighborhood  schools. 
[This  right)  Is  Just  as  Important  as  the  right 
to  all  our  citizens  to  be  assigned  [to  schools] 
without  regard  to  their  race."  (June,  1970). 

Senator  Abraham  RiblcolT,  former  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare: 

"Let  us  not  kid  ourselves.  Whenever  we 
go  across  this  land,  when  blacks  move  in, 
the  whites  move  out,  and  if  they  have  chil- 
dren, they  move  as  far  away  as  they  can. 
What  shall  we  do?  Shall  we  chase  the  whites 
with  buses,  with  helicopters,  or  with  air- 
planes, to  try  to  get  an  equitable  distribu- 
tion?" (February.  1970). 

Congresswoman  E!dlth  Green,  chairman  of 
the  House  Select  Subcommittee  of  Educa- 
tion- 

"We  simply  cannot  afford  to  let  our  class- 
rooms turn  into  battlefields.  We  really  have 
to  go  back  to  quality  education  and  put  out 
emphasis  on  that."  (March,  1970).  . 

President  Richard  M.  Nixon: 

"One  of  the  mistakes  of  past  policy  has 
been  to  demand  too  much  of  our  schools: 
They  have  been  expected  not  only  to  edu- 
cite.  but  also  to  accomplish  a  social  trans- 
formation. Children  in  many  Instances  have 
not  been  served,  but  used — In  what  all  too 
often  has  proved  a  tragically  futile  effort 
to  achieve  In  the  schools  the  kind  of  multi- 
racial society  has  failed  to  achieve  for  itself. 

"If  we  are  to  be  realists,  we  must  recog- 
nize that  in  a  free  society  there  are  limits 
to  the  amount  of  government  coercion  that 
can  reasonably  be  used:    that  In  achieving 


desegregation  we  must  proceed  with  the  least 
possible  disruption  of  the  education  of  the 
nation's  children:  and  that  our  children  are 
highly  sensitive  to  conflict,  and  highly  vul- 
nerable to  lasting  psychic  injury  ...  If  our 
schools  fall  to  educate,  then  whatever  they 
may  achieve  in  integrating  the  races  will 
turn  out  to  be  onlv  a  pyrrhlc  victory.  (March, 
1970). 

OTHERS 

John  Gardner,  chairman  of  the  Urban  Co- 
alition and  former  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare: 

"We  should  proceed  to  upgrade  the  schools 
where  they  are  now,  and  not  sit  around  walt- 
i'lg  for  l:itegratlon  that  may  never  happen." 
(February.  1970). 

Rhodv  McCoy,  Negro  administrator  cf  the 
Ocean  HlU-BrownsvlUe  district  In  Brooklyn: 

"Integration  has  never  worked.  What  kind 
of  a  h>-pocrlte  am  I  to  tell  black  children  to 
do  their  thing  in  school  and  college  so  that 
they  can  take  their  rightful  place  in  society? 
Where  is  that  place?"  (March,  1970) . 

James  L.  Plournoy,  a  prominent  Negro  at- 
torney in  Los  Angeles: 

"More  and  more  black  people  these  days 
are  changing  their  views  on  Integration.  Just 
a  fev,'  years  ago.  most  cf  them  wanted  inte- 
grated schools  and  were  willing  to  accept 
busing  as  the  only  way  to  achieve  this  goal. 
But  r.rw  they  are  more  concerned  over  the 
quality  of  education  their  child  will  get. 
Blacks  .'ire  saying  that  they  would  rather  have 
better  schools  In  their  own  neighborhoods. 

"Black  parents  are  urged  to  take  more  in- 
terest in  their  schools,  and  in  such  activities 
as  the  Parent-Teachers  Association.  But  they 
can't  do  this  If  their  children  attend  schools 
halfwar  across  town." 

John  March,  director  of  public  relations  for 
the  board  of  education  In  Pittsburgh,  Penn- 
sylvania: 

"The  climate  has  changed.  The  most  mili- 
tant, outspoken  blacks  are  not  Interested  In 
Integration.  They  want  separation.  You  won- 
der how  you  can  justify  busing  under  these 
conditions. 

"This  puts  the  school  boards  right  In  the 
middle.  We  are  under  pressure  from  the  State 
Human  Relations  Commission  to  deregregate. 
But  the  militants  don't  want  It.  The  children 
even  segregate  themselves  in  our  high-school 
cafeterias.  We  have  separate  black  and  white 
areas  that  the  blacks  are  mostly  responsible 
for  creating.  The  old  rules  Just  don't  seem  to 
work  any  m.ore." 

Dr.  Alan  Westln.  of  Columbia  UMverslty : 

"We've  got  to  make  stire  that  we  don't -sell 
out  Integration  where  it's  been  successful — 
In  Teaneck,  N.J  .  where  I  live,  fnr  example. 
But  that's  admittedly  an  atypical  situation. 
Where  Integration  has  failed,  the  answer  may 
be  some  sort  of  blraclallsm"  (February, 
1970). 

WilUr.m  Tlnderhughes,  associate  superin- 
tendent of  schools  in  Baltimore: 

"There  has  been  a  very  definite  change  In 
thinking  about  busing  for  integration  In  re- 
cent years.  A  few  years  ago,  there  was  de- 
mand for  busing.  But  not  now.  Parents  now 
are  more  concerned  with  the  quality  of  edu- 
cation th.Tt  their  children  are  getting."  (Octo- 
ber 1969). 

Dr.  Ernest  Van  Den  Haag,  professor  of  so- 
cial philosophy  at  New  York  University,  In 
testimony  before  a  House  subcommittee  on 
educatlo;\ : 

"This  legislation  before  the  committee  as- 
sumes fundamentally  that  academically  and 
socially  effective  classroom  groups  can  be 
formed  by  putting  back  and  white  s'udents 
together  In  larger  numbers  in  a  single  class- 
room regardlets  of  their  wishes,  and  that  this 
will  Improve  their  education  and  decrease 
the  differences  as  well  as  hosltUltles  which 
now  exist  between  them, 

"Yet  such  an  enforced  congregation  of  two 


identifiable  racial  groups,  one  deprived  In 
relation  to  the  other,  does  not  diminish,  but 
rather  increases  the  divisive  forces  which  now 
exist  between  these  students,  and  the  con- 
sequent increase  in  classroom  tension  leads 
to  a  substantial  decrease  In  the  educational 
accomplishment  of  both  groups  and  multi- 
plies the  disciplinary  problems  which  detract 
from  the  essential  student  attention  required 
for  effective  study.  If  such  Integration  is  com- 
pelled, as  this  bill  proposes  to  do.  it  will 
injure  rather  than  assist  the  future  educa- 
tional accomplishment  of  the  nation's 
schools."  (June,  1970). 

Alexander  BIckel,  professor  of  law  and  legal 
history,  Yale  University : 

"To  dismantle  the  official  structure  of 
segregation,  even  with  the  cooperation  in 
good  faith  of  local  authorities,  is  not  to  create 
Integrated  schools,  any  more  than  Integrated 
schools  are  produced  by  the  absence  of  an 
official  structure  of  school  segregation  in  the 
North  and  West.  The  actual  Integrutlon  cf 
schools  on  a  significant  scale  Is  an  enormous- 
ly difficult  undertaking.  If  a  possible  one  at 
all.  Certainly  It  creates  as  many  problems  as 
it  purports  to  solve,  and  no  one  can  be  sure 
that  even  If  accomplished.  It  would  yield  an 
educational  return."    (February.   1970). 

Dr.  John  W.  Letson,  superintendent  of 
schools  In  Atlanta.  Georgia: 

"Many  of  the  court  orders  are  self-defeat- 
ing. This  is  because  of  resegregation,  which 
has  been  Atlanta's  experience.  Resegregatlon 
is  evidence  to  me  that  someone  should  take 
a  look  at  what  we  are  doing:  going  blindly 
do-wn  a  programmed  alley  to  accomplish 
something  when  all  the  e\idence  suggests 
that  we  are  not  accomplishing  it.  Why  go 
through  all  this  turmoil  and  wind  up  with 
an  all-black  city?"  (March,  1970). 

Robert  Finch,  Former  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare: 

"You  don't  solve  (de  facto  Integration]  by 
busing — I  mean  by  hiring  more  buses. 

"That's  not  the  best  use  of  your  resources. 
But  beyond  that,  it's  not  the  best  educa- 
tional experience,  because  to  haul  young 
children  for  an  hour  or  more — across  long 
distances,  as  you  have,  particularly  in  the 
Los  Angeles  situation — means  that  they  can"t 
get  any  tutoring  after  school,  the  parents 
have  great  dlfHculty  getting  to  the  teacher 
to  talk  about  their  child.  .  .  .  Its  not  good 
educational  policy.  So  I  feel  very  strongly 
that  those  decisions  are  moving  in  the  wrong 
direction."  (March,  1970). 

THE    FEDERAL    COURTS 

Judge  John  Parker,  chief  Judge  of  the 
Fourth  Circuit  Coiurl,: 

"[The  Supreme  Court [  has  not  decided 
that  the  States  nuist  mix  persons  of  different 
races  In  the  schools  or  must  require  them  to 
attend  schools  or  must  deprive  them  of  the 
right  of  choosing  schools  they  attend.  What 
It  has  decided,  and  all  that  it  has  decided,  Is 
that  a  State  may  not  deny  to  any  persons  on 
account  of  race  the  right  to  attend  any 
schools  that  (the  State j  maintains.  (The 
Constitution]  does  not  forbid  such  segrega- 
tion as  occurs  as  the  result  of  voluntary  ac- 
tion. It  merely  forbids  the  use  of  governmen- 
tal power  to  enforce  segregation."  (195.'>). 

Fourth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  In  a  rul- 
ing  upholding   freedom  of   choice: 

"The  present  suggestion  that  a  Negro's 
right  to  be  free  from  discrimination  requires 
that  the  state  deprive  him  of  his  volition  is 
Incongruous."   (April.  1965). 

Fourth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  ruling  in 
the  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  County,  N.C., 
case: 

".  .  .  All  schools  In  towns,  small  cities  and 
rural  areas  generally  can  be  Integrated  by 
pairing,  zoning,  clustering  or  consolidating 
schools  and  transporting  pupils. 

"Some  cities,  in  contrast,  have  black 
ghettos   so   large   that    Integration   of   every 
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school  is  an  improbable,  if  not  an  unattain- 
able goal. 

"Nevertheless,  If  a  school  board  makes  every 
reasonable  effort  to  Integrate  the  pupils  under 
its  control,  an  intractable  remnant  of  segre- 
gation, we  believe,  should  not  void  an  other- 
wise exemplary  plan  for  the  creation  of  a 
imltary  school  system."  (May,  1970). 

Federal  District  Judge  Ben  C.  Conn.ally,  in 
approving  .an  equl-distant  zoning  plan  for 
Houston,  Texas,  that  took  note  of  barriers 
such  as  expressways  and  cmals: 

"A  child  Is  not  required  to  swim  or  fly  to 
school."  (June,  1970). 

Chief  Justice  Warren  Burger,  United  St:'tes 
Supreme  Court: 

"These  school  cases  present  widely  varying 
factors:  Some  records  reveal  plans  for  de- 
segregating schools,  others  have  none  or  only 
partial  plans;  some  records  reflect  rezoning 
ci  school  districts,  others  do  not;  some  use 
traditional  bus  transportation  such  as  began 
with  consolidated  schools  where  such  trans- 
portation was  imperative,  others  use  school 
bus.  transportation  for  a  different  purpose 
and  unrelated  to  the  availability  of  a  school 
as  to  which  such  transportation  Is  not 
required. 

"...  From  what  is  now  before  us  in  this 
case  it  Is  not  clear  what  Issues  might  be  raised 
or  developed  In  argument;  as  soon  as  possible. 
however,  we  ought  to  resolve  sonie  of  the 
basic  practical  problems  when  they  are  ap- 
propriately presented,  including  whether,  as 
a  constitutional  matter,,  any  particular  racial 
balance  must  be  achieved  in  the  schools;  to 
what  extent  school  districts  and  zones  may 
or  must  be  altered  as  a  constitutional  m.atter; 
to  what  extent  transportation  may  or  must 
be  provided  to  achieve  the  ends  sought  by 
prior  holdings  of  the  Court,"  (March,  1970). 


SECTION  202  MUST  BE  SAVED 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  approximately  2  weeks  ago 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  ^Mr.  Prouty  > 
joined  me  in  a  bipartisan  effort  to  make 
a  last  ditch  effort  to  save  the  section  202 
houiing  for  the  elderly  program. 

Thanks  to  the  leadership  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore), 
this  effort  was  successful. 

Today  there  are  numerous  examples 
of  outstanding  202  projects  in  practically 
every  State. 

In  my  own  State  of  New  Jersey,  there 
are  eight  successful  projects  with  nearly 
1,600  units.  Two  additional  projects, 
which  will  have  more  than  300  units,  are 
now  under  construction  in  Hazlet  and 
Wildwood. 

With  the  $25  million  provided  in  my 
amendment,  many  more  desperately 
needed  units  can  be  con.'^tructed. 

But,  the  battle  is  still  not  won  because 
the  House  bill  appropriates  no  money  for 
202.  The  fate  of  this  amendment  will  be 
determined  next  week  when  House  and 
Senate  conferees  meet  to  resolve  differ- 
ences in  the  two  bills. 

The  reasons  for  continuing  the  202 
program  are  compelling.  As  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Aging.  I  have 
been  informed  time  and  time  again  by 
expert  "witnesses,  elderly  persons,  and 
Government  officials  that  section  202  has 
been  one  of  ".he  most  successful  housing 
programs  ever  passed  by  Congress. 

During  its  10  years  of  existence,  there 
has  never  been  a  default.  Approximately 
43,000  units  are  now  completed  or  under 


construction.  It  is  estimated  that  about 
45.000  older  Americans  occupy  these 
completed  units. 

Moreover,  the  program  has  enabled 
persons  living  on  limited,  fixed  incomes 
to  have  comfortable  housing  and  at  rea- 
sonable price. 

In  the  1969  Housing  Act,  the  Congress 
enthusiastically  supported  the  extension 
of  the  202  program  by  authorizing  $150 
million  for  this  purpose.  This  strong 
mandate,  I  believe,  should  be  fulfilled. 

Today  millions  of  older  Americans  are 
in  a  "'no-man's  land"  with  regard  to 
housing.  Many  have  been  forced  to  sell 
their  homes  because  of  prohibitive  prop- 
erty taxes  and  other  rapidly  rising  costs. 
Yet,  high  cost  apartments  make  it  im- 
possible for  them  to  locate  suitable  al- 
ternative housing. 

In  the  name  of  millions  ot  older  Amer- 
icans in  urgent  need  of  pleasant,  reason- 
ablv  priced  housing.  I  urge  the  conferees 
to  accept  the  Senate  amendment. 

This  proposal,  I  might  also  add,  has 
the  enthusiastic  support  of  numerous 
organizations  concerned  about  housing 
for  older  persons,  including: 

American  Association  of  Homes  for 
the  Aging. 

National  Jewish  Welfare  Board. 

National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens. 

National  Retired  Teachers  A.ssocia- 
tion-American  Association  of  Retired 
Persons, 

National  Council  on  the  Aging. 

National  Farmers  Union. 

Episcopal  Church  Ministry  to  the 
Aging. 

National  Conference  of  Catholic  Char- 
ities. 

U.S.  Catholic  Charities. 

American  Federation  of  Labor-Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations. 

United  Automobile  V»^orkers. 

Teamsters  Union. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  listing  of  202  projects  in  the 
various  States  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  lust  was 
ordered  to  he  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows:       / 

Approved  Section   202   Senior   Cttizzns  .^ 
Projects  as  of  October  1969 
(Addresses  Included  only  for  projects  com- 
pleted  and   under   construction.   Location 
and   mailing  address  lor  projects  are  not 
necessarily  the  same) 

Number 

ALABAMA  of  units 

Approved : 

Gadsden:  Holy  Comforter  House. 
Inc. 200 

Birmingham :     Birmingham    Btiildlng 

Trades    Towers 241 

Under  construction: 

Montjgomery :  John  Knox  MancH",  Inc  , 
1877  Llanfalr  Rd.,  Montgomery, 
Ala. 151 

ARIZONA 

Completed : 

Phoenix:  Citizens  TOwers.  1405  South 

7th  Ave..  Phoenix.  Ariz 153 

Phoenix:  Klvel  Manor,  3040  North  36th 
St.,  Phoenix.   .Ariz 120 

ARKANSAS 

Completed : 
Little    Rock:    Parkview    Towers,    1200 
Commerce  St.,  Little  Rock,  Ark 136 


Number 

CALIFORNIA  Cf     UnitS 

Completed : 

Altadena:  Ftlends  Retirement  Asso- 
ciation, 2691  North  Lincoln  Ave., 
Altadena.  Calif 25 

Berkeley:  Strawberry  Creek  Lodge,  1320 
Addlion  St,  Berkeley.  C^Hi 150 

Compton:  St  Timothy  Manor,  415 
415  South  Oleander.  Compton, 
Calif 21 

Fresno:  Twilight  Haven,  1717  South 
Winery.  Fresno.  Calif 32 

Menlo  Park:  Peninsula  Volunteer 
Properties.  817  Partridge  Ave  ,  Menlo 
Park,  Calif . 30 

Norwork:  Soroptlmlst  Village.  12657 
Foster    Rd.,    Norwalk.    Calif 46 

San  Diego:  St.  Pauls  Manor  2635  2d 
Ave.,   San   D:ego,   Calif 65 

San  Diego:  Luther  Tower,  1455  2d 
Ave.,  San  Diegc,  C.ilif 202 

San  Francisco:  Jones  Memorial 
Homes,  Inc.,  1640  Steiner  St.,  San 
Francisco,    Calif 33 

San  Mateo:  Pilgrim  Plaza.  120  North 
San  Mateo  Dr..  San  Mateo.  Calif 56 

San  Mateo:  Park  Towers.  700  Laurel 
Ave..  San  Mateo.  Calif 200 

Santa  Cruz:  Garfield  Park  Village,  721 
Bay  St.,  Santa  Cruz.  Calif '. 48 

Santa  Monica:  Santa  Monica  Chris- 
tian Towers.  609  Arizona  St.,  Santa 
Monica,    Calif 160 

Vallejo:  Ascension  Arms,  301  Butte 
St.,  Vallejo.  Cahf 75 

P.asadena:  The  Concord.  275  Cordova 
St.,  Pasadena,  Calif 150 

Long  Beach:  Long  Beach  Brethren 
Manor,  3333  Pacific  PI  ,  Long  Beach, 
Calif    297 

Palo  Alto:  Adlal  Stevenson  House,  455 
Charleston  Rd.,  Palo  Alta,  Calif 120 

San  Diego:  Grace  Towers.  3955  Park 
Blvd.,  San  Diego.  Calif 169 

San  Diego:  St.  Paul's  Manor,  2728  6th 
Ave.,  San  Diego.  Calif 87 

Stockton:  Casa  Manana  Inn,  3700 
North  Sutter  St.  Stockton,  Calif...   163 

Half  Moon  Bay:  Ocean  View  Plaza. 
1001  Main  St.,  Half  Moon  Bay.  Calif.     50 

Los     Angeles:     Pilgrim    Tower.     1233 
South   Vermont   Ave..   Los   Angeles. 
Calif 112 

Oakland :  Westlake  Christian  Terrace. 
251  28th  St..  Oakland.  Calif. 202 

Los  Angeles:  F^irmount  Terrace,  4000 
Falrmount,  Los  Angeles.  Calif 109 

Costa  Mesa:  Bethel  Towers  of  Costa 
Mesa.  636  West  19th  St.,  Costa  Mesa. 
Calif 270 

Santa  Monica:  Westminster  Towers. 
1220  2d  Ave..  Santa  Monica.  Calif-..  285 

Santa  Cruz:  Garfield  Park  Village,  721 
Bay  St..  Santa  Cruz.  Calif... 47 

Napa:   Rohlff's  Memorial  Manor.  2400 

Fair  Dr.,  Napa,  Calif 100 

Under  Construction: 

Oakland:  Satellite  Senior  Homes,  Inc., 
1512  Franklin  St.,  Oakland.  Calif...  200 

San  Francisco:  Bethany  Center  Senior 
Housing,  580  Capp  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Calif 134 

Long  Beach  :  New  Hope  Home.  Inc..  921 
East   10th  St.,  Long  Beach.  Calif...    140 

Oakland:  Printing  Specialities  Union 
Retirement  Center,  Inc  .  2267  Tele- 
graph Ave.,   Oakland,  Calif 201 

Pleasanton:  Pleasanton  Gardens,  Inc., 
363  Saint  Mary  St.,  Pleasanton. 
Calif.   40 

Los  Angeles;  Progressive  Home  for  the 
Elderly.  Inc..  1470  West  50th  St..  Los 
Angeles.   Calif 141 

Los  Angeles:  Wllnor  Corp.,  634  South 
Normandle.  Los  Angeles,  Calif 287 

Oakland:  Satellite  Senior  Homes,  Inc. 
1512  Franklin  St..  Oakland,  Calif...  152 
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Nmnber 
Approved:  of  units 

Seaside:  Seaside  Civic  League,  Inc 80 

San     Luis     Obispo:     Judson     Terrace 

Homes   107 

San  Diego:   Green  Manor 151 

Los  Angeles:    E.  Victor  Villa 46 

Belmont:  Belmont  Retirement  Resi- 
dence       166 

Fresno:  Twilight  Haven 32 

COLORADO 

Completed : 
Arvada:      Colorado     Luthern      Home. 

8001  West  7l3t  Ave..  Arvada,  Colo...     94 
Boulder;     Oolden    West    Manor,    1055 

Adams  Circle,  Boulder,  Colo 115 

Canon  City:  Royal  Gorge  Manor,  1125 

North   15th  St.,  Canon  City,  Colo...    124 
Denver:    Maltese    Cross    Manor,    1590 

Yates  St.,  Denver,  Colo 158 

Grand      Junction:      Monterey      Park 

Apartments,    2120    North    10th    St.. 

Grand  Junction,  Colo 54 

Pueblo:     Park     Central     Apartments, 

1605  Moore  Ave.,  Pueblo,  Colo 48 

Colorado  Springs:  Pikes  Peak  Towers, 

1912     East     Lake     Blvd..     Colorado 

Springs.  Colo 145 

Loveland:  Big  Thomp>son  Manor,  Inc., 

460  West  3d  St..  Loveland.  Colo 58 

Approved: 

Boulder:  First  Christian  Manor,  Inc..  140 

CONNECTICUT 

Completed : 

Hartford:  Avery  House,  705  New  Brit- 
ain Ave..  Hartford,  Conn 54 

Stamford:  United  Church  of  Christ 
Residence,  25  Washington  Ct.,  Stam- 
ford. Conn 74 

Under  construction : 

Bethel:  Augustana  Homes.  Inc,  850 
Norman  St.,  Bridgeport,  Conn 100 

New  Haven:  New  Haven  Jewish  Com- 
munity Council  Housing.  1050 
Chapel  St.,  New  Haven.  Conn 217 

Hamden:    Dayenport   Residence.    Inc.. 
20  Drazen  Dr..  North  Haven,  Conn..  217 
Approved : 

Hartford:  St.  Christopher  Apartments, 
Inc    101 

DELAWARE 

Approved: 
Wilmington:    Lutheran    Senior    Serv- 
ices.  Inc 204 

DISTRICT    or    COLUMBIA 

Approved : 
Washington:     Second    New    St.    Paul 
Housing,  Inc lOO 

Under  Construction: 

Washington:  Episcopal  Church  Home, 
Friendship,  Inc..  1515  32d  St..  NW., 
Washington.   D.C 200 

FLORIDA 

Completed: 

Lake  Worth:  Lake  Worth  Towers,  1500 

Lucerne  Ave..  Lake  Worth,  Pla 196 

Lehigh  Acres:  Golden  Age  Village.  Post 

Office  Box  615.  Lehigh  Acres,  Pla...     48 
Lehigh    Acres:    Sunshine    Villas,    Post 

Office  Box  356,  Lehigh  Acres.  Fla...    168 
Miami  Beach :  Pour  Freedoms  House  of 

Miami     Beach,    3801     Collins    Ave., 

Miami  3each,  Fla 208 

Orlando:    Magnolia  Towers,    100   East 

Anderson  St.,  Orlando.  Pla 155 

Daytona    Beach:    Louttlt   Manor,    229 

South     Ridgewood     Ave.,     Daytona 

Beach.  Pla 177 

Jacksonville:    Cathedral    Towers.    601 

North     Newnan     St..     Jacksonville, 

Pla   251 

Miami:     CTA    Towers.     1809     Brickell 

Ave..   Miami,   Pla 272 

Orlando:  Orlando  Central  Towers,  350 

East  Jackson   St..   Orlando,  Fla 198 

Sarasota:  JefTerson  Center.  930  N.  Tam- 

lami   Trail.   Sarasota.  Fla 211 


St.  Petersburg:  Presbyterian  Towers. 
23  3d  Street,  South,  St.  Petersburg. 
Fla    210 

St.  Petersburg:  Lutheran  Residences, 
550  1st  Ave.  South.  St.  Petersburg. 
Pla    225 

Miami:  St.  Elizabeths  Gardens,  6301 
Blscayne  Blvd..  Miami.  Fla 152 

Jacksonville :  Edward  Waters  College 
Senior  Citizens.  1864  Kings  Rd.,  Jack- 
sonville,   Fla 192 

Tampa:  Florida  Gulf  Coast  Apart- 
ments, Inc.,  Post  Office  Box  1313,  Or- 
lando,   Fla 150 

Fort  Lauderdale:  Gateway  Terrace, 
Inc.,  1943  Karen  Dr.,  Fort  Lauder- 
dale, Fla 256 

Orlando:  Klnneret.  Inc..  515  South  De- 
laney   Ave.,    Orlando,   Fla 168 

Tami>a:  Tampa  Presbyterian  Commu- 
nity Inc.,  4591  Shore  Acres  Blvd.  NE  , 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla 210 

Melbourne:  Trinity  Towers,  550  Straw- 
bridge  Ave.,  Melbourne,  Fla 156 

Under  Construction : 

West  Palm  Beach:  St.  Andrew's  Resi- 
dences of  the  Palm  Beaches,  Inc., 
708  Harvey  Bldg..  West  Palm  Beach, 
Fla    182 

Orlando:  First  Baptist  Housing,  Inc., 
Post  Office  Box  593,  Orlando,  Pla...   197 

Clearwater:  Lutheran  Residences,  Inc  , 
3810  2d  Ave..  North.  Clearwater.  Fla.   180 

Jacksonville:  Cathedral  Manor,  333 
East  Ashley  St.,  Jacksonville  Fla 207 

Jacksonville:  Riverside  Presbyterian 
Apartments,  849  Park  St..  Jackson- 
ville. Pla 205 

Port  Myers:  Ft.  Myers  Presbyterian 
Community.  Inc  .  3800  50th  Ave., 
South.  St.  Petersburg,  Fla 180 

Deland:  Bert  Fish  Trustees,  Inc., 
Whltehalr  Building,  Deland.  Fla 198 

Tallahassee:  Florida  Sunshine  Apart- 
ments, Inc.,  care  of  Office  of  Comp- 
troller,   State    Capitol.    Talahassee. 

Fla.   150 

Approved : 

Sunny  Isles:  Sunny  Isles  Tower.  Inc.-  224 

Bradenton:  I>eSoto  Towers.  Inc 204 

GEORGIA 

Completed: 

Amerlcus:  Magnolia  Manor.  Post  Office 
Box  346.  Amerlcus.  Ga 177 

Atlanta:  Campbell-Stone  Apartments. 
2911  Pharr  Ct..  South.  NW..  At- 
lanta, Ga 198 

Atlanta:  Wesley  Woods  Towers,  1825 
CUlton  Rd.,  NE.,  Atlanta,  Ga 202 

Waycross:    Baptist  Village,  Post  Office 

Box  1100,  Waycross.  Ga 65 

Under  construction : 

Atlanta:  Atlanta  Area  Presbyterian 
Homes,  Inc..  241  Ponce  de  Leon  Ave,, 
NE..   Atlanta,   Ga 240 

Atlanta:  Campbell-Stone  Apartments, 
Inc.,  2911  Pharr  Ct.  South,  NW.,  At- 
lanta.  Ga 196 

Macon:    Vine  Vllle  Christian  Towers, 

Post  Office  Box  248.  Macon,  Ga 196 

Approved : 

Macon:   St.  Paul  Apartments,  Inc 216 

Amerlcus:  South  Georgia  Methodist 
Home  for  Aging 50 

HAWAn 

Under  construction: 

Kahulul:  Hale  Mahaolu,  care  of  Old 
Lihlkal  School.  Kahulul.  Maul,  Ha- 
waii       111 

IDAHO  . 

Under  construction:                                      I 
Nampa:     Nampa    Christian    Housing, 
Inc.,   619    12th   Ave.,   South   Nampa, 
Idaho 65 

ILLINOIS 

Completed : 

Chicago:  Self-Help  Center,  908  Argyle 
St.,   Chicago.  Ill 46 


Chicago:    Drexel    Square    Apartments, 
'^  811  East  Hyde  Park,  Chicago,  III... 


104 


Evergreen  Park:  Immanuel  Residences 
for  the  Elderly,  6201  North  Kirk  wood 
Ave.,  Evergreen  Park 24 

Oakbrook:  Mayslake  Village,  1801  West 
35th  St.,  Oakbrook,   111 175 

Peoria:  Lutheran  Home  of  Greater 
Peoria,  7019  North  Galena  Rd.,  Pe- 
oria, 111 50 

Under  construction : 

Belvldere:  Parkslde  Manor,  530  South 

State  St.,  Belvldere.  Ill 100 

Approved: 

Peoria  Heights:  Galena  Park  Terrace-.   168 

Oak  Brook:  Franciscan  Tertiary  Pro- 
vince of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Inc 147 

INDIANA 

Completed : 

Bremen:  Bremen  Manor,  515  Whlt- 
lock  St.,  Bremen,  Ind 46 

Columbus:  Town  and  Garden  Apart- 
ments, 428  Pearl  St.,  Columbus, 
Ind   10 

Goshen:  Greencroft  Central  Manor, 
2000  South  15th  St..  Goshen.  Ind--     86 

Evansvllle:  Luther  Village  Foundation, 
828  East  Blackford  Ave.,  Evansvllle, 

III   148 

Approved : 

Terre  Haute:  Wabash  Senior  Citizens 
Housing,   Inc 25 

IOWA 

Completed: 

Denlson:  Eventide  Lutheran  Home  for 
the  Aged  Professional  Building, 
Denlson,  Iowa 51 

tlagle  Grove:  Rotary  Ann  Home,  Box 
85,  Eagle   Grove,  Iowa 43 

Garner:  Prairie  View  Home,  R.R.  No.  3, 
Garner.    Iowa 76 

Rockwell  City:  Sunnyvlew,  Rockwell 
City,    Iowa 54 

Spencer:  Sunset  Retirement  Home,  111 
East  20th  St.,  Spencer,  Iowa 51 

Walnut:  Peace  Haven,  Box  C,  Walnut, 
Iowa 86 

West  Des  Moines:  Crestvlew  Acres,  916 
Ashworth  Rd.,  West  Des  Moines, 
Iowa     100 

Des    Moines:     Plymouth    Place,    4111 
Ingersoll  Ave.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa —   198 
Approved : 

Mason  City:  Q00&  Shepherd  Retire- 
ment Apartments,  Inc 93 

KANSAS 

Completed : 

Kansas     City:     Primrose    Villa,     2804 

Sewell  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Kans 50 

Under  Construction: 

Topeka:  First  Christian  Church  Apart- 
ments,     Inc.,      1880      Gage      Blvd., 

Topeka,   Kans--- 126 

Kansas  City:  Cross-Lines  Retirement 
Center,  Inc.,  1428  South  32d  St., 
Kansas   City,   Kans 106 

KENTUCKY 

Completed : 

Covington:  Panorama  Apartments,  110 
Brent  Spence  Square,  Covington, 
Ky.  143 

LOUISIANA 

Completed : 

Shreveport:  The  Evangeline,  3875  Line 

Ave.,  Shreveport,  La 62 

Under  Construction: 

New  Orleans:  Monslgnor  Wynhoven 
Apartments,  1624  National  Bank  of 
Commerce    Building,    New    Orleans, 

La.    201 

Approved : 
New     Orleans:      Christopher     Homes, 
Inc.    154 

MAINE  

Completed: 
Bangor:  Sunset  Manor,  686  Broadway. 

Bangor,   Maine 27 

Rockland:  Methodist  Conference 
Home,    39    Summer    St.,    Rockland, 

Maine    48 

Approved : 
Madawaska:   Elderly  Home.  Inc 48 
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MARYLAND 


Completed : 

Baltimore:  St.  Mary's  Roland  View 
Towers,  West,  3838  Roland  Ave  ,  Bal- 
timore,   Md 149 

Baltimore:  St.  Mary's  Roland  View 
Towers,  East,  3939  Roland  Ave., 
Baltimore.    Md 210 

Silver  Spring:  Springvale  Terrace,  8505 
Springvale  Rd..  Silver  Spring,  Md-.   124, 

Baltimore:  Memorial  Apartments,  301 
McMeSien    St.,    Baltimore,    Md 283 

Havre  d^Grace;  St.  John's  Towers,  505 
Congrd^  Ave.,  Havre  de  Grace,  Md--     68 

Rockvllle:''Bethany  House,  199  Rollins 
Ave.,  Rockvllle,  Md 274 

Sandy  Spring:  Friends  House,  17401 
Norwood  Rd.,  Sandy  Spring,  Md 100 

Baltimore:  St.  James  Terrace  Apart- 
ments, 809  North  Arlington  Ave., 
Baltimore.    Md 151 

Baltimore:  Concord  Apartments.  2500 
West  Belvedere  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md-  233 

Baltimore:  The  Westminster  House, 
542    North    Charles    St.,    Baltimore, 

Md.    — 302 

Approved: 

Takoma  Park:  Montgomery  County 
Revenue  Authority 187 

Sliver  Spring :  United  Church  of  Christ 
Home.    Inc 31 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Completed : 

Maiden:  Salem  Towers,  280  Salem  St.. 
Maiden.   Mass 81 

Qulncy:  Qulncy  Point  Congregational 
Church  Homes.  1000  Southern 
Artery,  Qulncy.  Mass 216 

Melrose :  Congregational  Retirement 
Home,  200  West  Foster  St.,  Melrose, 
Mass.   109 

Worcester:  Colony  Retirement  Homes, 
485  Grove  St.,  Worcester,  Mass 61 

Haverhill:  Bethany  House,  100  Water 

St.,  Haverhill,  Mass 150 

Under  Construction: 

Peabody/Beverly  Danvers/Salem)  : 
North  Side  Housing  Corp.,  1  Joy  St., 
Boston,    Mass 321 

Fitchburg:  First  Parish  Housing  of 
Fitchburg,  Inc.,  Post  Office  Box  503, 
Fitchburg,    Mass 168 

Springfield:  Springfield  Hobby  Club 
Housing,  Inc.,  128  Derryfleld  Ave., 
Springfield,  Mass 167 

Qulncy:  Qulncy  Point  Congregational 
Church  Homes,  1000  Southern  Ar- 
tery, Qulncy,  Mass 218 

Falmouth:  Cape  Cod  United  Church 
Homes,  Inc.,  care  of  Craigville  Inn, 

CraigvlUe,   Mass 85 

Approved : 

Boston:  Jewish  Community  Housing 
for    the   Elderly 247 

MICHIGAN 

Completed : 

Ann  Arbor:  Lurie  Terrace,  600  West 
Huron  St.,  Ann  Arbor.  Mich 142 

Charlotte:  Kiwanihome.  430  South 
Cochran  Ave.,  Post  Office  Box  22, 
Charlotte,  Mich 51 

Detroit:  Rochford  Terrace,  3387  Law- 
ton  St.,  Detroit,  Mich 26 

Rochdale  Court,  1588  East  Lafayette, 

Detroit,  Mich 70 

Four    PVeedoms    House    of    Detroit, 
1600  Antletam  St.,  Detroit,  Mich 320 

Wyandotte:  Wyandotte  Apartments, 
2455  Blddle,  Wyandotte,  Mich 161 

Midland:  Cleveland  Manor.  2200  Cleve- 
land St.,  Midland.  Mich 105 

Under  construction: 

Muskegon :  Muskegon  Retirement 
Apartments,  Inc.,  1201  Jefferson  St., 
Muskegon,  Mich 192 

Detroit:  Independence  Hall,  Inc.,  17376 
Wyoming  Ave.  Detroit.  Mich 216 

Clawson:  New  Life.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  315, 
Clawson,  Mich Mfl 


Owosso:  Kiwanls  Village  of  Owosso, 
Inc.,  City  Club,  Owosso,  Mich 60 

Troy:  Bethany  Villa  Housing  Associa- 
tion, 2601  John  R,  Troy,  Mich 119 

Saginaw:  Saginaw  Westchester  Village. 
Inc.  2101  Gratiot  Ave.,  Detroit, 
Mich 176 

Saginaw:  Essex  Manor,  Inc.,  2101  Gra- 
tiot Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich 96 

Flint:  Flint  Retirement  Homes,  Inc., 
901  East  2d  Ave.,  Flint.  Mich 110 

Detroit:  Cathedral  Terrace.  Inc..  2700 
Penobscot  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich 238 

Haslett:  Capitol  Grange  Senior  Citi- 
zens Housing  Corp.,  5878  Buena 
Parkway,  Haslett,  Mich 100 

Approved : 

Lansing:  United  Church  Manors 100 

Detroit: 'St.  Paul's  Housing  Corpora- 
tion, Inc 141 

Flint:    Flint   Heights   Senior    Citizens 

Apartments   196 

Wyandotte:  Cooperative  Services,  Inc.  201 

Inkster:  Chateau  Cherry  Hill,  Inc 192 

Detroit :  Martin  Luther  King  Nonprofit 

Housing   Corp 24 

Oak  Park:  Federation  Apartments, 
Inc   169 

MINNESOTA 

Completed : 

Austin:  Lutheran  Retirement  Home, 
400  15th  Ave    SW.,  Austin,  Minn-.-     56 

Duluth: 

•S"   Elect   Homes.  801    East   2d   St.. 

Duluth.  Minn 66 

St.    Anns    Home,    330    East    3d    St., 
Duluth.  Minn 200 

Elk  River:  Riverview  Apartments,  400 
Evans  Ave..  Elk  River,  Minn 24 

Glenwood :  Glenwood  Retirement 
Home,  719  Southeast  2d  St.,  Glen- 
wood. Minn 26 

Litchfield:  Gloria  Dei  Manor,  218 
North      Holcombe      St.,      Litchfield, 


Minn 


38 


Montevideo:      Brookslde     Manor,     804 

Benson  Rd.,  Montevideo.  Minn 80 

St.  Paul: 

Wilder    Residence    Apartments,    508 
Humboldt,  St.  Paul.  Minn 82 

Redeemers  Arms.  313  North  Dale  St.. 
St.  Paul,  Minn 160 

Central   Towers,    20   East    Exchange 

St.,  St.  Paul,  Minn 283 

St.     Peter:     Estate     Apartments,     511 

South  5th  St.,  St.  Peter,  Minn 20 

Marshall:     Lyon    County    Retirement 

Home.  200  South  4th  St..  Marshall, 

Minn.    ^3 

Thief    River    Falls:     Valley    Christian 

Home  Society,  Box  525,  Thief  River 

Palls,  Minn -- 67 

Proctor:     Hillside     Gardens,    419     7th 

St..    Proctor.    Minn 45 

Under  construction : 

Litchfield :         Augustana        Lutheran 

Homes,    Inc.,    218    North    Holcombe 

Ave..   Litchfield.    Minn 47 

Minneapolis:     Ebenezer    Towers.    2545 

Portland  Ave.,  Minneapolis.  Minn..  200 

MISSISSIPPI 

Completed : 

Tupelo:    Traceway   Manor,    2530   West 
Main   St.,  Tupelo,  Miss -   101 

MISSOURI 

Completed : 

Kansas  City:    Paracelete   Manor,  4725 

Prospect  Ave..  Kansas  City.  Mo 121 

Concordia:    Lutheran   Good   Shepherd 

Home,  Concordia,  Mo 58 

St.  Louis:    Council   House.  300  South 

Grand  Blvd..  St.  Louis,  Mo 301 

University    City:    The    Delcrest,    8350 

Delcrest,   University   City.  Mo 144 

Kansas  City :  John  Calvin  Manor,  Inc., 

7859  Holmes,  Kansas  City,  Mo 100 


Under  construction : 
St.  Lotiis: 

Council        House        Redevelopment 
Corp.,    300    South    Grand    Blvd., 

St.   Louis,   Mo 303 

Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor,  North  Side, 
^3225  North  Florisant  Ave.  St 
»  Louis,  Mo 161 

MONTANA 

Completed : 

Glendive:  Orandvlew  Apartments,  P.O. 
Box  1388.  Glendive,  Mont 45 

Plentywood:  Montana,  Pioneer  Man- 
ors, 120  East  2d  Ave.  North,  Plenty- 
wood,  Mont 31 

Great  Falls : 

Eagles  Manor,  12  4th  Street,  South, 

Great  Falls,  Mont 141 

Soroptlmlst  Village,  Inc..  2200  Alder 
Dr.,  Great  Falls.  Mont 60 

Helena:  Penkay  Eagles  Manor,  Inc., 
1616  EucUd  Ave.,  Helena.  Mont 88 

Billings:  Lutheran  Retirement  Home. 
3940  Rimrock  Rd..  Billings,  Mont-..   119 

NEBRASKA 

Completed: 

Lincoln:    Lincoln   Manor,   2626   North 

49th  St.,  Lincoln,  Nebr 66 

Under  construction : 

North  Platte :  North  Platte  Odd  Fellows 
Housing  Corp..  Route  4,  North  Platte, 
Nebr    120 

NEW    JERSEY 

Completed: 

Atlantic  City:  Elliott  House.  1200  North 
Indiana  Ave  .  Atlantic  City.  N.J 104 

Clifton:  Daughters  of  Miriam  Associa- 
tion, 127  Hazel  Street,  Clifton,  N.J.--   120 

Atlantic  City:  Best-of-Life-Park,  129 
S.  Virginia  Ave..  Atlantic  City.  N.J-.  208 

Trenton:  Trent  Center  Apartments, 
511-527  Greenwood  Ave..  Trenton, 
N.J    -- 229 

Newark:  WesTey  Towers,  444  Mount 
Prospect  Ave..  Newark,  N.J. ---  299 

Paterson:  Governor  Paterson  Towers. 
225  20th  Ave.,  Paterson.  N.J 158 

East  Orange:  Senior  Citizens  Housing 
Association  of  East  Orange.   ^    City 

Hall.   East  Orange,   N.J-- 127 

Under  construction : 

Jersey  City:  Grand  View  Terrace.  23 
E.  Essex  Ave..  Orange.  N.J 300 

Keyport:    Bethany    Manor.   Inc..    2000 

Florence  Ave..  Hazlet.  N.J 233 

Approved : 

Camden:  Beth-El  Community  Apart- 
ments   201 

Wildwood:  Lions  Center- 112 

Paterson:  The  Riese  Corp- ---  159 

NEW  MEXICO 

Completed: 
Roswell:    Sunny  Acres  Senior  Center, 

1414  South  Union.  Roswell.  N.  Mex.-.     96 
Demlng:  Kingdom  of  the  Sun  Retire- 
ment Center.  8th  and  Buckeye.  Dem- 
lng. N.  Mex 57 

Approved : 

Albuquerque:  Commu»lty  Association 
for  Senior  Housing.  Inc 121 

NEW  YORK 

Completed: 

Far  Rockaway:    Seagirt   Village.    19-25 

Seagrlt  Blvd..  Far  Rockaway.  NY 257 

New    York:    Moris    Park    Apartments, 

17  East  124  St.,  New  York.  NY 97 

Hempstead:      General     Douglas     Mc- 
Arthur  Senior  Village.  2*''eTlntsn.  St., 

Hempstead.  NY -\ 143 

New   York:    David   Podell    House. \  181 

Henry    St.,    New    York.    NY .-     50 

Far  Rockaway:    Israel  Senior  Citizens 

Housing    Corp..     19th    and    Seagrlt 

Blvd..  Far  Rockaway.  NY... --  256 

Approved: 

Syracuse:     Bldg.     Service     Employees 

Senior   Citizens   Center 145 

Penn  Yan:  St    Marks  Terrace,  Inc 110 
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NORTH  CABOUNA 

Under  Construction: 

Ashvllle:  Vanderbilc  Apartments,  Post 
Office   Box   7607,   Ash^lle,   N.C 158 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Completed: 

Beach:    Golden  Valley  Manor.  Beach, 

N.  Dak 54 

Fargo:    Bethany  Towers,   1333  3d  Ave. 

South.  Fargo.  N.  Dak 55 

Garrison:  McLean  Manor,  Garrison.  N. 

Dak —     49 

OHIO 

Completed: 

Cleveland  Heights:  Council  Gardens, 
2501  Taylor  Rd..  Cleveland  Heights, 
Ohio 92 

Dayton :  The  Lakewoods.  980  Wilming- 
ton Ave..  Dayton.  Ohio ,-- 265 

Dayton:  Golden  Village.  500  Scranton 
St..  Deyton.  Ohio 41 

Lakewood:  The  Westerly,  14300  Detroit 
Ave.,  Lakewood.  Ohio 160 

Parma  Heights:  The  Educator.  9275 
North  Church  Dr..  Parma  Height*, 
Chlo 130 

Perrysburg:  Elm  House.  230  Elm  St., 
Perrysburg.   Ohio 31 

Mayfleld  Heights:  Villa  Serena.  6800 
ukayfleld  Rd..  Mayfleld  Heights, 
Ohio 242 

Mayfleld  Heights:  Schnurmann  House, 
SOM  Center  Rd.,  Mayfleld  Heights, 
Ohio 198 

Wooster:  College  Hills  Retirement  Vil- 
lage. Post  Office  Box  762.  Wooster, 
Ohio 150 

Montpeller:  Glenvlew.  R.D.  No.  3, 
Montpeller,   Ohio 30 

Cuyahoga  Palls:  Cathedral  Apart- 
ments, Inc.,  2700  State  Rd.,  Cuya- 
hoga Falls,   Ohio 202 

Toledo:  The  Westmoor.  1001  North 
Byrne  Rd,,  Toledo,  Ohio 168 

Youngstown :  Eldercrest  Apartments, 
8     Rldgevlew     Lane,     Youngstown, 

Ohio 147 

Und«r  Construction: 

Cleveland:  Federation  Towers,  Inc., 
Suite  411.  Manger  Hotel,  Cleveland. 
Ohio 278 

Cincinnati:  Cincinnati  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Retirement 
Housing.  Inc.,  704  Race  St.,  Cincin- 
nati. Ohio.-.- 136 

Lakewood:  Lakewood  Senior  Citizens, 
Inc.,  14300  Detroit  Ave.,  Lakewood, 
Ohio 160 

Sandusky:  Sandusky  Bay  Klwanls 
Selnor  Citizens.  Post  Office  Box  618, 
618,  Sandusky.  Ohio 153 

Dayton:  Dayton-Mlaml  Valley,  2307 
Embury  Park  Rd.,  Dayton,  Ohio 159 

Cleveland:  Villa  St.  Rose,  Inc.,  10900 
Lake  Ave  ,  Cleveland,  Ohio 202 

East    Cleveland:    Teamsters    Housing, 
Inc.,  2070  East  22d.  Cleveland,  OhlO-  231 
Approved : 

Mayfleld  Heights:  Luther  House 119 

OKLAHOMA 

Completed : 

Cordell:  Cordell  Christian  Home,  Poet 
Office  Box  249,  Cordell,  Okla 50 

Muskoge«:  Kat«  Frank  Manor.  South 
33d  St.,  Muskog«e,  Okla ...^..     96 

Oklahoma  City;  Superbla  Senior  (Jtl- 
zena  Village.  9720  Stacy  St.,  Okla- 
homa City,  Okla 215 

Tulsa:  Terrace  View  Apartments,  1729 
South  Denver.  Tulsa.  Okla 41 

OREGON 

Completed : 

Corvallls:    Samaritan   Village,   285   N. 

^th  St..  Corvallls.  Oreg 84 

Fbrtland:  Westmoreland's  Manor,  6404 

SE.  23d  Ave..  Portland,  Oreg —  301 

Eugene:  Ya-Po-Ah  Terrace,  136  East 
6th  St.,  Eugene,  Oreg 225 


PENNSTLVANIA 

Completed : 

Philadelphia:  Guild  House.  711  Spring 
Garden  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 91 

Philadelphia:  Casa  Enrico  Perml,  Inc.. 
1300  Lombard  St  .  Philadelphia,  Pa.-  288 

Pittsburgh:  Auba  Senior  Citizens 
Apartments.  2700  Centre  Ave  .  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa 59 

Pittsburgh:  Rivervlew  Apartments,  234 
McKee  PI..  Pittsburgh.  Pa 108 

Harrlsburg;  Presbyterian  Apartments. 
322  North  2d  St..  Harrlsburg.  Pa.  --  165 

Philadelphia:  Four  Freedoms  House  of 
Philadelphia.  6101  North  Morris  St.. 
Philadelphia.  Pa 282 

Philadelohla:  Philip  Murray  House,  4 
North  nth  St..  Philadelphia.  Pa 308 

Philadelphia:  Stephen  Smith  Towers, 
in:in  Belmont  Ave.,  Philadelphia. 
Pa 140 

Allentown:  Episcopal  House.  524  Wal- 
nut St.  Allentown.  Pa 210 

Philadelphia:  Brlth  Sholom  Founda- 
tion, 3939  Conshohocken  Ave..  Phila- 
delphia. Pa 312 

Munhall:  Parkview  Towers  Apart- 
ments. 100-113  Caroline  St..  Mun- 
hall. Pa 113 

Norrlstown:  Jefferson  Apartments, 
1514  West  Marshall  St.,  Norrlstown, 
Pa 164 

Philadelphia:  Sidney  HUlman  Apart- 
ments for  the  Elderly,  215  South 
Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 278 

Philadelphia:  Ascension  Manor,  911 
North  Franklin  St..  Philadelphia, 
Pa 141 

Philadelphia:  Mt.  Olivet  Village  Corp., 
Inc..  42d  and  Wallace  Sts  ,  Philadel- 
phia. Pa 218 

Approved: 
New   Castle:    Lawrence   County  Bldg. 
Trades    127 

Philadelphia:  Unlco  Village.  Inc 221 

Allentown:  Phoebe  Apartments,  Inc.-   131 
Philadelphia:   Fraternal  Order  of  Po- 
lice Senior  Citizens  Apartments —  106 

PUERTO  Rico 
Completed: 
Nuevo:'  LACludad  Del  Retlro.  Nuevo_     92 
Rio  Pledras:  Altergarten  Las  Teresas, 

Rio  Pledras.  PR.. 91 

Under  construction: 

San  Juan:  Resldenclas  Los  Jardlnes, 
care  of  Banco  de  San  Juan,  Ponce  de 
Leon    Avenue,    Stop    17,    Santurce 

PR 82 

Ponce:  Cllnlca  Dr  Plla,  1205  Hpnce  de 
Leon  Avenue.  Santurce.  P.R 96 

RHODE    ISLAND 

Under  construction: 

East  Providence:  Trustees  of  Metho- 
dist Health  and  Welfare  Services, 
Inc.,  67  Rowland  Ave..  East  Provi- 
dence.   R.I — - 117 

SOUTH    CAROLINA 

Under  construction: 

Charleston:  Episcopal  Diocesan  Hous- 
ing. Inc.  480  East  Bav  St..  Charles- 
ton,  S.C 204 

SOUTH    DAKOTA 

Completed: 
Alcester:  Mornlngslde  Manor  Alcester. 
S.D.    52 

Mitchell:  Wesley  Acres.  1115  West  Ha- 
vens   Ave..    Mitchell.    S.D 45 

Spearflah:  Pioneer  Memorial  Manor. 
930   10th  Street.  Spearflsh.  S.D 23 

Mitchell:  Wesley  Acres.  Inc..  1115  West 
Havens  Ave.,  Mitchell.  S.D 38 

TENNESSEE 

Completed: 

Johnson  City:  Appalachian  Christian 
Village.  3012  Sherwood^Dr.,  Johnson 
City,  Tenn 72 


Nashville :  GreenhlUa  Apartments,  2209 
Abbott  Martin  Rd.,  Nashville,  Tenn.  136 

Nashville:  Trevecca  Towers,  60  Lester 

Ave.,  Nashville,  Tenn 207 

Under  Construction: 

Chattanooga:  Jayoee  Future,  Inc., 
9th  and  Terrace  Sts.,  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.  204 

TEXAS 

Completed : 

Dallas:    Blanton   Gardens,   4829   West 

Lawther  Dr..  £>»Ji6s,  Tex 105 

Denton:    Palrhaven.    2400    Bell    Ave.. 

Denton,  Tex 48 

San  Angelo:   Rio  Concho  Manor,  401 

Rio  Concho  Dr.,  San  Angelo,  Tex 153 

San     Antonio:     Granada     Hotel.     311 

South  St.  Mary's  St.,  San  Antonio, 

Tex.    250 

Dallas:    Forest  Dale,   6139   Montlcello, 

Dallas,  Tex 207 

Dallas:    Pythian    Manor,    2714   Forest 

Ave.,  Dallas,  Tex 76 

UTAH 

Completed : 

Salt  Lake  City:  Waaatch  Manor,  625 
South  2d,  East,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah 198 

Ogden:  Fellowship  Manor,  2334  Monroe 
Blvd..  Ogden,  Utah 138 

VIRGINIA 

Approved : 

Reston:  Fellowship  Square  Founda- 
tion    140 

Roanoke:   Shenandoah  Homes,  Inc —  151 

WASHINGTON 

Completed : 

Seattle:  Hilltop  House,  1005  Terrace 
St..  Seattle,  Wash 144 

Seattle :  Pour  Freedoms  House  of  Seat- 
tle. 747  North  135th  St.,  Seattle, 
Wash 309 

Seattle:  Theodora  Home,  6559  35th  St. 
NE..  Seattle,  Wash 115 

Vancouver:  Smith  Towers.  515  Wash- 
ington St..  Vancouver,  Wash 170 

Warm  Beach:  Warm  Beach  Manor.  Rt. 
1.  Box  120.  Warm  Beach,  Wash 40 

Walla  Walla:  Mike  Poye  Home,  408 
West  Poplar  St.,  Walla  Walla,  Wash.     28 

Yakima :  Yakima  First  Baptist  Homes, 
515     East     Yakima    Ave.,     Ytiklma, 

Wash   163 

Under  construction : 

Taccwna:  Haxborvlew  Properties.  Inc., 
23600  Marine  View  Dr.,  Zenith, 
Wash 198 

Wenatchee :  Wenatchee  Immanuel 
Baptist  Homes.  Inc..  612  Terminal 
St..  Wenatchee.  Wash.. 80 

WEST    VIRGINIA 

Completed : 
Charleston:   Brooks  Manor.  23  Brooks 

St..  Charleston.  W.  Va 60 

Under  Construction: 
Morgantown:  Friendship  Homes,  Inc., 
Poet  Office  Box  76,  Morgantown,  W. 
Va 62 

WISCONSIN 

Completed : 

Milwaukee:  Cambridge  Apartments. 
1831  North  Cambridge  Ave.,  Milwau- 
kee,  Wis -"- 104 

WlsconaUi  Dells:  Dells  Housing,  Inc., 
225  Washington  Ave.,  Wisconsin 
Dells.  Wis -.--     41 

WTOMINO 

Completed : 

Cody:  Mountalnvlew  Manor,  1339  Sun- 
set Blvd..  Cody.  Wyo 47 

Powell:  Rocky  Mountain  Manor,  140 
North  Cheyenne,  Powell,  Wyo 78 

Thermopolls:  Canyon  Village  Senior 
Citizens  Housing,  Thermopolls,  Wyo.     50 

Casper:  Skyline  Towers,  Inc.,  300  East 

Railroad  Ave.,  Casper,  Wyo 101 

Approved : 

Golden  Manor,  Inc. 26 
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PROPOSED  COAL  MINE  SAFETY 
REGULATIONS  TO  BE  OPEN  TO 
PUBLIC  COMMENT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  on  June  29,  1970,  I  m'ged  the 
Secretary  of  the  interior  to  permit  all 
interested  members  of  the  public  to  com- 
ment on  proposed  amendments  to  th? 
Department's  regulations  under  the  Fed- 
eral Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of 
1969. 

I  am  pleased  to  inform  my  colleagues 
asam  u3do  o^  'is  /Spif  jo  ja^iai  &(\  'paaJSB 
SBxi  joua^ui  am  JO  luami^iBdaa  am  ?«m 
proposed  amendments  to  public  com- 
ment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  let- 
ter to  the  Secretary  and  a  letter  to  me 
from  the  Acting  Secretary,  Informing  me 
of  this  decision,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a^  follows: 

June  29.  1970. 
The  Honorable  Walter  J.  Hickel. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Interior  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

De.\r  Mr.  Secretary:  On  Friday,  June  19, 
1970.  the  staff  of  the  Senate  Labor  Subcom- 
mittee was  invited  by  your  Department  to 
observe  a  series  of  meetings,  which  began  on 
June  22.  1970.  between  representatives  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Bituminous 
Coal  Operators  Association,  the  National  In- 
dependent Coal  Operators  Association  and 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  The 
expressed  purpose  of  these  meetings  was  to 
consider  proposed  amendments  to  regula- 
tions issued  under  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act. 

The  present  regulations  were  Issued  on 
March  28.  1970.  to  become  effective  on  March 
30.  1970.  The  short  notice  and  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity to  comment  on  the  March  28  publi- 
cation contributed  material  to  the  adminis- 
trative problems  and  confusion  in  the  mine 
fields,  which  have  developed  In  the  first  phase 
of  the  administration  of  the  Act. 

Although  my  representative  has  reported 
that  these  meetings  are  serving  a  construc- 
tive purpose.  It  Is  clear  they  would  have  been 
of  considerably  greater  value  had  they  been 
held  six  weeks  to  three  months  prior  to  the 
publication  of  the  March  28  regulations. 

It  is  also  clear,  however,  that  several  crit- 
ical deficiencies  attach  to  the  meetings.  They 
have  been  held  with  no  prior  public  an- 
nouncement. No  record  has  been  made,  and 
participation  has  been  limited.  In  other 
words,  the  statutory  safeguards,  assuring 
that  all  Interested  parties  will  be  heard,  are 
not  being  observed. 

In  view  of  the  growing  discontent  of  the 
Nation's  coal  miners  and  the  growing  loss  of 
confidence  In  the  enforcemet  of  the  health 
and  safety  law,  this  is  a  most  unfortunate 
procedure.  Because  of  the  adverse  criticism 
and  unnecessary  problems  caused  by  the 
failure  to  allow  comment  on  the  March  28 
publication  of  the  regulBtlons.  to  bar  com- 
ment again  would  create  further  doubt  as 
to  Interior's  ability  to  administer  this  Act 
competently  and  effectively. 

I  believe  that  It  Is  vital.  In  these  tumul- 
tuous times  m  the  coal  fields,  for  you  to 
take  appropriate  steps  to  assure  that  the 
statutory  safeguards  are  applied  to  these 
meetings  concerning  Issues  of  life  and  death 
to  the  Nation's  miners.  Including  the  broad- 
ening of  opportunities  for  interested  parties 
to  comment. 

Sincerely. 

Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr. 


■.;^ 


U.S.  Department  or  the  Interior. 
Office  of  ihe  Secret ar't. 
Washington.  D.C,  July  21, 1970. 
Hon.  Harrison  A.  Williaub,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Williams  :  This  will  respond 
to  your  letter  of  June  29,  In  which  you  ex- 
press views  regarding  our  coal  mine  regula- 
tions filed  on  March  28,  1970,  and  regarding 
the  meetings  we  held  starting  June  22.  1970. 

Please  understand  that  we  are  of  the  opin- 
ion that  our  issuance  of  regulations  under 
the  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  does  no; 
require  hearings  or  requests  for  comments, 
except  when  the  Secretary  proposes  reg- 
ulations which  exceed  the  requirements  of 
the  Act  and  therefore  did  not  require  hear- 
ings or  comments. 

The  recent  meetings,  which  began  on  June 
22.  were  not  meant  to  be  hearings.  Rather, 
they  were  a  practical  effort  to  get  Informa- 
tion which  would  serve  as  a  basis  for  our 
developing  more  effective  regulations  which 
would  improve  coal  mine  health  and  safety. 

You  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  we  now 
are  In  the  process  of  republishing  a  revised 
set  of  regulations.  They  will  replace  the  pres- 
ent ones.  Although  In  our  opinion  not  re- 
quired, we  Intend  to  invite  written  comments 
on  the  rewTltten  regulations.  We  believe  that 
such  a  procedure  will  enhance  understand- 
ing, will  generate  usable  suggestions  which 
we  can  incorporate  In  the  rewritten  regula- 
tions, and  thus  will  promote  the  maximum 
coal  mine  health  and  safety  resultsj 

We  will  keep  you  Informed  of  our  progress 
on  these  replacement  regulations. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Fred  J.  Russell, 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


The  President  of  the  United  States 
ran  for  that  office  in  1968  with  the  prom- 
ise to  wind  down  the  war. 

He  is  doing  it.  This  is  an  example 
of  what  he  has  accomplished. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  published  in  the  Washington  Post 
this  morning  on  this  subject  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
(From  the  Washington  Post.  July  24,  1970] 
Draft  Calls  Return  to  Pre-Viet  Size 

Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin  R.  Laird  said 
yesterday  that  draft  calls  for  the  rest  of  1970 
will  average  below  10.000  a  month,  a  return 
to  pre -Vietnam  levels. 

"In  the  remaining  months  of  this  year." 
Laird  said,  in  a  speech  for  about  550  stu- 
dents working  as  summer  interns  with  the 
government,  "I  anticipate  that  draft  calls 
will  average  below  10.000  per  month." 

In  the  past,  he  has  predicted  that  total 
draft  calls  this  year  will  fall  between  150.000 
and  170,000  young  men,  compared  with  the 
290.000  drafted  In  1969. 

Aides  said  Laird  still  sticks  to  that  fore- 
cast. Through  August,  draft  calls  this  year 
have  totaled  124.500. 


THE  WALL  OF  SILENCE 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  wall 
of  silence  erected  by  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese between  the  1400  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families  here  still 
remains. 

The  North  Vietnamese  violation  of  the 
Geneva  Prisoner  of  War  Convention  con- 
tinues, even  though  that  government  is 
a  signatory. 

But.  as  Alexander  Pope  wrote: 

"Hope  springs  eternal  In  the  human 
breast." 

We  shall  not  give  up  hope  that  our 
efforts  to  persuade  the  North  Vietnamese 
to  obey  the  convention  will  in  the  end 
prevail. 

DRAFT  CALLS  RETURN  TO  PRE-VIET 
SIZE 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  note 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  yesterday 
announced  that  our  draft  calls  for  the 
rest  of  1970  will  average  below  10,000  a 
month,  which  will  be  a  return  to  the 
level  that  existed  before  the  escalation 
in  the  Vietnam  war. 

Specifically,  this  is  the  lowest  monthly 
draft  call  since  March  1965  when  the 
call  was  for  7,900. 

I  should  also  like  to  point  out  that  in 
October  1967,  49,200  of  our  young  men 
were  drafted  to  serve  in  our  Armed 
Forces.  A  goodly  percentage  of  these, 
perhaps  as  many  as  three-quarters  of 
them,  were  sent  to  Vietnam;  and,  on 
the  basis  of  estimated  casualty  rates,  we 
would  have  to  assume  that  approxi- 
mately 1.000  of  these  may  have  lost  their 
lives. 


COMM^ICATION  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore I  Mr.  Allen)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  letter,  which  was  referred 
as  indicated: 

Temporart  Admission  Into  the  United 
States  of  Certain  Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  orders  entered  granting  temporary 
admission  into  the  United  States  of  certain 
aliens  (with  accompanying  papers):  to  the 
Conrunittee  on  the  Judiciary 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted : 

By  Mr,  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment : 

H.R.  14619'.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  S.  Sgt. 
Lawrence  P.  Payne.  U.S.  Army  (retired) 
(Kept.  No.  91-1036). 


BILLS    INTRODUCED 

'^  Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  EHDLE:  '^ 

S.  4118.  A  bill  to  establish  Impro^  pro- 
grams for  the  benefit  of  producers  alna  con- 
sumers of  dairy  prodiicts.  wool,  wheat,  feed 
grains,  cotton,  and  other  commodities,  to  ex- 
tend the  Agricultural  Trac^e  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  ac  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  f  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Dole  when  he  intro- 
duced the  bin  appear  earlier  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HARTKE: 

S.  4119.  A  bill  to  amend  chapver  15  of 
tltlet-^a.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  pensions  of  World  War  I 
veterans  and  thler  widows;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Hartke  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Recxjrd 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  NELSON: 

S.  4120.  A  bill  to  protect  the  public  health 
and  welfare  by  providing  for  the  Inspection 
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of  Imported  dairy  products  and  by  requir- 
ing tbat  such  products  comply  with  certain 
minimum  standards  for  quality  and  whole- 
someness:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

)  The  remarks  ot  Mr.  Nixson  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bin  app>ear  later  In  rhe  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  HoLLiNGS )  : 
S.  4121.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Baptist  Col- 
lege at  Charleston,  Charleston.  S.C  ;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  by  unanimous 
consent. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Thurmond  when  he 
Introduced  the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  STENNIS: 
S.  4122.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nlcholaos 
Demltrlos  Apostolakis:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  ALLOTT  (for  himself,  Mr. 
DoMiNicK,  and  Mr.  Hansen)  : 
S.  4123.  A  bin  to  designate  the  Chatfield 
Dam  and  Reservoir  and  the  Blue  Mesa  Res- 
ervoir as  the  Edwin  C.  Johnson  Dam  and 
Reservoir  and  the  Eugene  D.  Mllllkln  Reser- 
voir, respectively:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Allott  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Record 
iinder  the  appropriate  heading. ) 


S.  4119— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE 
"WORLD  WAR  I  PENSION  ACT  OF 
1970" 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce today  a  bill  to  provide  World  War 
I  veterans  and  their  widows  with  badly 
needed  and  long  overdue  pension  in- 
creases. As  each  succeeding  Congress  con- 
venes and  adjourns  the  need  for  this 
legislation  grows  ever  more  necessary. 

The  tendency  to  forget  things  of  the 
past  should  not  be  allowed  to  cause  want 
and  deprivation  to  those  who  are  heroes 
now  as  well  as  when  they  fought  in  the 
trenches  of  France.  We  must  do  for  them 
at  least  what  we  are  doing  for  the  pres- 
ent day  GI. 

Mr.  President,  each  year  our  World 
War  I  veterans  are  growing  older,  and 
their  ranks  and  those  of  their  widows 
are  growing  thinner.  A  man  who  was 
only  18  when  the  war  ended  will  be  70 
this  year.  Those  who  were  28  will  be  80. 
For  them  there  was  no  GI  bill  of  rights 
as  there  was  for  the  World  War  II  and 
Korean  veterans.  They  are  truly  the  for- 
gotten heroes.  Today  there  are  approxi- 
mately 1.500,000  World  War  I  veterans. 
Widows  number  approximately  1,350,000. 
Their  ranks  thin  at  the  rate  of  over  600 
per  day.  The  costs  of  this  bill  would  be 
minimal.  Yet  the  economic  benefits  to 
those  receiving  the  pensions  would  pro- 
vide   these    forgotten    Americans    with 
peace  of  mind  and  dignity  in  their  last 
years.  Also,   we  should  not  forget  the 
benefit  to  the  economy  by  the  substan- 
tial increase  in  purchasing  power  repre- 
sented by  this  bill.  The  time  Is  long  over- 
due to  grant  these  veterans  and  widows 
the   recognition  and  benefits  that   are 
theirs  in  all  fairness. 

These  men  are  still  living  among  us. 
Many  of  them  are  in  need  of  the  kind  of 
benefits  this  bill  would  give,  if  only  to  put 
them  on  some  plane  of  equality  with 
those  who  have  in  more  recent  times 
marched  to  preserve  this  country  and  all 
it  stands  for. 


Mr.  President,  the  bill  sets  a  require- 
ment of  90  days  of  service  or  more  dur- 
ing World  War  I  for  eligibility,  or  shorter 
service  if  it  culminated  in  discharge  or 
release  for  service-connected  disability. 
A  World  War  I  veteran  would  receive 
$100  per  month  if  unmarried  and  with 
less  than  $2,400  annual  income;  or  if 
married  and  with  less  than  $3,600  in- 
come. If  the  veteran  Ls  helpless  or  blind, 
or  requires  the  regular  aid  or  attendance 
of  another  person  an  additional  sum  of 
not  less  than  $70  per  month  would  be 
given. 

There  is  also  provision  for  widows  of 
World  War  I  veterans  at  the  rat€  of  $75 
per  month.  But  to  qualify  the  widow  must 
have  married  the  veteran  before  Decem- 
ber 14,  1944,  or  have  been  married  for  at 
least  5  years  before  his  death  or  be  the 
mother  of  a  child  born  to  them. 

This  bill  represents  no  bonanza  for 
anyone.  The  income  test  sees  to  that.  It 
provides  income  for  those  who  really 
need  it.  It  provides  dignity  for  those 
barely  subsisting  on  personal  or  govern- 
mental handouts.  It  will  help  raise  from 
abject  poverty  many  who  are  now  in  their 
final  years.  Let  us  now  act  to  make  those 
last  few  years — years  of  security  and 
dignity. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  is  long  overdue 
to  provide  these  veterans  and  their  wives 
or  widows  whai  they  have  a  right  to 
expect. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allen ».  The  bill  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  4119)  to  amend  chapter  15 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
for  the  payment  of  pensions  of  World 
War  I  veterans  and  their  widows,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Hartke.  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


S.  4120— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE 
"FOREIGN  DAIRY  QUALITY  ACT 
OF  1970" 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  establishing  stricter 
regulations  to  prevent  unsanitary  or 
badly  contaminated  foreign  dairy  prod- 
ucts from  coming  onto  the  American 
market. 

Pood  and  Drug  Administration  figures 
show  nearly  a  10-percent  annual  rejec- 
tion rate  for  the  small  portion  of  dairy 
imports  now  inspected. 

Our  customs  officials  often  check  less 
than  10  percent  of  incoming  shipments 
of  foreign  dairy  products.  Yet,  they  find 
contamination  of  imsafe  additives  in 
about  one  dairy  import  in  every  10  offered 
to  toe  American  market. 

>6nerican  dairy  farmers  and  processors 
have  been  for  too  long  on  the  short  end 
of  a  double  standard  because^of  the  strict 
sanitary  standards  they  must  meet. 

Farmers  and  businessmen  must  invest 
thousands  of  dollars  for  special  equip- 
ment and  buildings  to  meet  l(jcal.  State, 
and  Federal  health  regulations. 

Birt  we  have  no  assurance  that  foreign 
dairy  farms  and  plants  whose  products 
are  marketed  in  the  United  States  will  be 
operated  imder  comparable  sanitary  re- 
quirement. 


Imposing  this  financial  burden  on 
American  dairymen  without  similar  re- 
quirements on  producers  of  foreign  prod- 
ucts which  compete  directly  with  Xjf.S. 
commodities  is  imfair  and  discrimina- 
tory. 

This  legislation  will  require  foreign 
dairy  farms  and  processing  plants  pro- 
ducing dairy  commodities  for  U.S.  con- 
sumption to  meet  sanitary  standards  set 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  quality  controls  established  by  this 
bUl  would  insure  that  the  health  of  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  is  not  jeop- 
ardized by  substandard  conditions  in 
other  countries. 

The  U.S.  Government  maintains  a 
stringent  quality  control  program  for  all 
American  dairy  operations  produced  for 
export  under  U.S. -supported  export  pro- 
grams. 

In  efifect  we  are  protecting  the  health 
of  citizens  in  foreign  countries  receiving 
our  products  through  the  food  for  peace 
programs  and  various  AID  projects,  but 
are  failing  to  apply  the  same  safeguards 
to  dairy  imports  from  many  of  those  same 
countries. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  biU  be  provided  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr 
Hughes).  The  biU  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  4120)  to  protect  the  public 
health  and  welfare  by  providing  for  the 
inspection  of  imported  dairy  products 
and  by  requiring  that  such  products 
comply  with  certain  minimum  standards 
for  quality  and  wholesomeness,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Nelson,  was  received  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  4120 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Foreign  Dairy  Qual- 
ity Act  of  1970".  J-  •<«  <»' 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act: 

(1)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture. 

(2)  The  term  "person"  means  any  Indi- 
vidual, partnership,  corporation,  association, 
or  any  other  business  unit. 

(3)  The  terms  "dairy  products"  and  "milk 
products"  mean  those  food  products  derived 
from  milk.  Including  milk  such  as  butter; 
cheese  (whether  natural  or  processed);  dry 
evaporated,  stabilized,  condensed  or  other- 
wise processed  milk,  cream,  whey  and  but- 
termilk; edible  casein;  frozen  desserts;  and 
any  other  food  product  which  Is  prepared 
in  whole  or  In  part  from  any  of  the  aforesaid 
products  as  the  Secretary  may  hereafter  des- 
ignate. 

(4)  The  term  "wholesome"  means  sound, 
healthful,  clean,  and  otherwise  fit  for  human 
food. 

(5)  The  term  "labeling"  means  labels  and 
other  written,  printed,  or  graphic  matter  on 
or  attached  to  the  container  of  any  dairy 
product. 

(6)  The  term  "purity"  means  free  from 
poisonous  or  deleterious  substances  which 
may  render  the  product  Injurious  to  health. 

(7>  The  term  "quality"  means  the  mini- 
mum quality  standards  defined  by  the  Secre- 
tary in  accordance  with  this  Act. 

(8)  The  term  "administration  and  super- 
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vision  •  means  the  adminisirailve  review  of 
foreign  country  laws,  regulations,  and  en- 
lorcement  procedures  offered  as  being  com- 
parable to  United  States  laws,  regulations, 
and  enforcement  procedures,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  and  the  supervision  of 
Inspection  personnel  both  here  and  abroad. 

(9)  The  term  "inspection"  means  the  offi- 
cial service  rendered  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,   under   the   administration   and . 
supervision  of  the  Secretary,  for  the  purposes 
of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sbc.  3.  (a)  No  dairy  product  shall  be  Im- 
ported Into  the  United  States  unless  it  has 
been  inspected  and  found  to  be  wholesome 
and  unless  the  foreign  farms  and  plants  In 
which  such  products  were  produced,  manu- 
factured or  processed  comply  with  all  the 
inspecilon.  grading,  and  other  standards  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  standards  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  any  Imported  dairy  product  and  for 
the  establishments  In  which  such  Imported 
dairy  product  is  produced,  manufactured  or 
processed  shall  be  comparable  to  those  stand- 
ards prescribed  by  the  Secretary  for  the  same 
kind  of  dairy  product  produced,  manufac- 
tured or  processed  in  the  United  States  and 
for  establishments  in  the  United  States  in 
which  the  same  kind  of  product  is  produced, 
manufactured  or  processed  whenever  the  .Sec- 
retary. In  connection  with  any  dairy  product 
program  carried  out  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  established  standards  for 
such  product  and  for  the  establishments  in 
which  such  product  is  produced,  manufac- 
tured or  processed.  The  Secretary  shall  es- 
tablish standards  with  respect  to  those  kinds 
of  Imported  dairy  products  (and  the  estab- 
lishments In  which  they  are  produced,  manu- 
factured or  processed)  for  which  no  Federal 
standards  have  been  established,  and  such 
standards  shall  be  equivalent  to  those  stand- 
ards heretofore  established  for  other  kinds  of 
dairy  products  and  the  establishments  In 
which  such  other  kinds  of  dairy  products 
ar*  produced,  manufactured  or  processed. 

(c)  The  labeling  of  imported  dairy  prod- 
ucts shall  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act  and 
shall  be  otherwise  marked  as  the  Secretary 
may  require. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  establishing 
comparable  inspection  requirements  and  pre- 
venting the  importation  of  dairy  products 
produced,  manufactured,  or  processed  in 
foreign  dairy  farms  or  plants  not  approved 
for  inspection  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  Secretary  shall,  where  and  to  the 
extent  necessary,  require  such  products  to 
be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  compliance 
Issued  by  the  exporting  country  in  accord- 
ance with  rules  and  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  establishing  minimum 
standards  as  to  the  quality  of  the  milk,  farms, 
and  plant  facilities,  equipment,  and  proce- 
dures used  in  the  production,  manufacture, 
and  processing  of  such  products. 

(b)  The  Secretary  slmll  cause  to  be  In- 
spected, in  accordance  with  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  all  dairy 
products  Imported  into  the  United  States. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  All  imported  dairy  products 
shall,  after  entry  into  the  United  States,  be 
subject  to  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act,  and  other  Acts  providing  for  the 
Inspection,  testing,  or  grading  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts to  insure  their  purity  and  to  insure  that 
they  are  wholesome  In  the  same  manner  and 
to  the  same  extent  as  if  such  products  were 
produced  in  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  pre- 
scribe rules  and  regulations  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  and  such  rules  and  reg- 
ulations shall  provide  for  the  destruction  of 
dairy  products  offered  for  entry  and  refused 
admission  into  the  United  States,  unless  such 
dairy  products  are  reexported  or  brought 
into  compliance  within  the  time  fixed  there- 
for in  such  rules  and  regulations. 


(c)  All  charges  for  storage,  cartage,  and 
labor  wtih  respect  to  any  article  which  is 
imported  contrewy  to  this  Act  shall  be  paid 
by  the  owner  or  consignee,  and  in  default  of 
such  payment  shall  constitute  a  lien  against 
iuch  article  and  any  other  article  thereafter 
imported  under  this  Act  by  or  for  such  owner 
or  consignee. 

Sec.  6.  In  carrying  ou>^he  provisions  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  may  cooperate  with 
foreign  governments,  other  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
with  appropriate  State  agencies,  and  may 
conduct  such  examinations,  investigations, 
and  Inspections  as  he  determines  necessary 
or  appropriate  through  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States,  of  any  State,  or 
of  any  foreign  government,  who  is  licensed 
by  the  Secretary  for  such  purpose. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  prescribe 
such  assessments  and  collect  such  fees  as  he 
determines  necessary  to  cover  the  cost  of  the 
inspection  services  rendered  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 

(b)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  the  cost  of  administering  and 
supervising  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
borne  by  the  United  States. 

Sec.  8.  There  is  hereby  athorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  administration  and  supervision 
of  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  9.  Any  person  who  knowingly  violates 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000  and 
imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

Sec.  10.  If  any  provisions  of  this  Act  or 
the  application  thereof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstances is  held  invBlld,  the  validity  of 
the  remainder  of  the  Act  and  of  the  applica- 
tion of  such  provision  to  other  persons  and 
circumstances  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

Sec.  11.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  180  days 
after  enactment. 


S.  4121— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF  THE  BAP- 
TIST COLLEGE  AT  CHARLESTON, 
CHARLESTON.  S.C. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  the 
Baptist  College  at  Charleston,  Charles- 
ton, S.C.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Packwood  ) .  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
referred,  without  objection,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

The  bill  (S.  4121)  for  the  relief  of 
Baptist  College  at  Charleston,  Charles- 
ton, S.C  introduced  by  Mr.  Thurmond 
I  for  himself  and  Mr.  Hollings",  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  tlie  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciaiT.  by  unanimous  consent. 


S.  4123— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
IN  HONOR  OF  EUGENE  D.  MILLI- 
KIN  AND  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON. 
FORMER  U.S.  SENATORS  FROM 
COLORADO 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  May  30. 
Colorado's  former  Senator,  Edwin  C. 
Johnson,  died. 

The  Denver  Post  recognized  this  re- 
cent loss  in  a  lead  editorial  on  June  1. 
In  its  recitation  of  his  many  accomplish- 
ments, the  following  is  stated: 

In  the  U.S.  Senate — with  his  equally  bril- 
liant Colorado  colleague — U.S.  Senator  Eu- 
gene D.   Mllllkln — Colorado   had   a  one-two 


pimch  that  was  remarkable.  Mllllkln  was 
Republican  but  they  saw  eye  to  eye  on  the 
issues  of  paramount  relevance  to  the  state 
and  nation. 

Gene  Millikin  died  July  26,  1958.  There 
is  no  doubt  of  the  highly  distinguished 
contributions  and  service  of  both  Edwin 
C.  Johnson  and  Eugene  D.  Millikin  and, 
as  the  Denver  Post  editorial  pwints  out. 
though  Democrat  and  Republican,  par- 
tisan interests  were  laid  aside  when  it 
came  to  the  vital  questions  affecting 
Colorado  and  our  Nation. 

Senator  Johnson  and  Millilon  served 
their  State  and  Nation  with  great  dis- 
tinction, and  it  was  my  honor  to  have 
known  them  both. 

Thus,  Mr.  President.  I  am  introducing 
today,  with  Senators  Dominick  and  Han- 
sen a  bill  to  establish  monuments  to  their 
preeminent  dedication  and  illustrious 
public  service. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  will  change 
the  name  of  the  Blue  Mesa  Resei-voir  in 
Colorado  to  the  Eugene  D.  Millikin  Res- 
ervoir, and  the  name  of  the  Chatfield 
Dam  and  Reservoir  in  Colorado  to  the 
Edwin  C.  Johnson  Dam  and  Reservoir. 

Both  of  these  men  loved  the  high  Colo- 
rado Mountains  which  overlook  the  cold 
clear  waters  of  these  reservoirs.  Each  was 
committed  to,  and  outstanding  in,  his 
work  to  meet  the  great  challenges  of  the 
West  including  those  presented  by  na- 
ture. Each  was  brilliant  in  his  accom- 
plishments on  behalf  of  proper  water 
conservation  and  control  measures  and 
I  deem  it  highly  fitting  and  proper  to 
name  these  water  conservation  features 
in  their  remembrance. 

It  is  especially  decorous  to  make  this 
tribute  and  memorial  in  a  single  measure 
in  view  of  their  many  united  endeavors 
and  common  interests. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  eacli  com- 
pleted his  elective  public  service  career 
at  the  same  time.  Ed  Johnson  retired 
from  the  Senate  in  1954  after  18  years 
and  then  served  as  Colorado's  Governor 
through  1956.  And,  in  the  fall  of  1956, 
Gene  Millikin,  after  15  years  in  the  Sen- 
ate, determined  not  to  seek  reelection  due 
to  his  ill  health. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  State  of  Colorado, 
which  iiad  reaped  many  benefits  from  the 
service  of  these  statesmen,  suffered  a 
dual  loss;  It  is  all  the  more  proper  to 
make  this  dual  memorial. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  the  bill  to  the 
desk  for  appropriate  reference  to  accom- 
plish this  purpose  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  my  colleague,  Mr.  Dobonick,  and  ask 
that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record,  to- 
gether with  a  statement,  immediately 
following  my  remarks.  oZ  my  colleague, 
Mr.  Dominick. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cook)  .  The  bill  will  be  i-eceived  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  objec- 
tion, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the  Record 
together  with  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Dominick. 

The  bill  (S.  4123)  to  designate  the 
Chatfield  Dam  and  Reservoir  and  the 
Blue  Mesa  Reservoir  as  the  Edwin  C. 
Johnson  Dam  and  Reservoir  and  the 
Eugene  D.  Millikin  Reservoir,  respec- 
tively, Introduced  by  Mr.  Allott  (for 
himself,  and  Mr.  Dominick),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  Its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
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Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

S.  4123 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representattvea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  fti  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
dam  and  reservoir  known  as  the  Chatfield 
Dam  and  Reservoir,  located  on  the  South 
Platte  River  In  Colorado,  is  hereby  designated 
as  the  Edwin  C.  Johnson  Dam  and  Re- 
servoir. 

Sec.  2.  The  reeervolr  known  as  the  Blue 
Mesa  Reservoir,  located  on  the  Gunnison 
River  In  Colorado.  Is  hereby  designated  as 
the  Eugene  D.  MUllkln  Reeervolr. 

Sec.  3.  Any  law.  regtUatlon,  docimient,  or 
record  of  the  United  States  designating  or 
referring  to  the  Chatfleld  Dam  and  Res- 
ervoir or  the  Blue  Mesa  Reservoir  shall  be 
held  to  be  a  designation  of  or  reference  to 
the  Edwin  C.  Johnson  Dam  and  Reservoir  or 
the  Eugene  D.  MUllkln  Reservoir,  respec- 
tively. 

The  statement  of  Mr.  Dominick  is  as 
follows : 

Mr.  President.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
Join  my  distinguished  senior  colleague  in 
sponsoring  this  bill  to  commemorate  two 
great  Coloradans  and  Americans.  Without 
question,  the  service  rendered  to  the  people 
of  Colorado  by  these  two  men  was  outstand- 
ing In  the  history  of  our  state  and  In  the 
country  as  a  whole. 

Eugene  MUllkln  served  In  the  United  States 
Senate  from  1941  until  physical  disablUtlee 
forced  him  to  retire  In  1957.  For  two  years 
he  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  and  expended  exhaustive  efforts 
to  rewrite  and  codify  the  tax  code.  He  was 
also  a  prominent  member  of  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  as  well  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Republican  Conference.  Renowned 
for  his  wit  and  debating  sklU  In  general, 
Oene  was  beloved  by  his  fellow  members  and 
by  the  people  of  Colorado. 

Gene  MUUkln's  senior  colleague  In  the 
Senate  for  14  years  was  Ed  Johnson.  Al- 
though Gene  was  a  Republican  and  Ed  a 
Democrat,  the  two  Senators'  respect  for  each 
other  and  mutual  dedication  to  the  people  of 
tbelr  State  often  caused  them  to  Join  forces 
in  an  unusually  effective  partnership  to  fur- 
ther the  Interests  of  Colorado. 

For  a  continuous  period  of  35  years.  Ed 
Johnson  represented  the  people  of  Colorado 
as  Governor,  member  of  the  Colorado  House 
of  Representatives.  Lt.  Governor,  and  for  18 
years,  a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate. 
While  a  member  of  this  body,  he  was  a 
conscientious  and  tireless  member  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  Fi- 
nance, Manufacturing,  Interstate  Commerce, 
and  Indian  Altairs.  The  esteem  In  which  he 
was  held  by  the  i>eople  of  Colorado  Is  per- 
haps best  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  he  was 
undefeated  In  eleven  straight  elections.  His 
following  wae  not  restricted  to  the  citizens 
of  Colorado  alone.  On  the  contrary,  hla  un- 
derstanding of  the  problems  of  water  dis- 
tinguished him  in  the  eyes  of  citizens  of 
most  Western  states. 

As  a  min.  "Big  Ed."  as  he  was  affection- 
ately called  by  all  who  knew  him,  was  one  of 
the  warmest  and  most  sincere  h\iman  beings 
it  has  ever  been  my  pleasure  to  know.  It  was 
Indeed  a  privilege  to  have  known  him  on  a 
personal   basis  for  stsne  twenty  years. 

Mr.  President.  It  is  only  fitting  that  theee 
two  men  be  honored  in  the  manner  this  bill 
proposes.  In  addition  to  working  extensively 
and  siiccesTfully  for  the  Upper  Color^o  Stor- 
age Project,  the  Purgatory  River  Dam.  and 
numerous  other  measures  to  help  solve  the 
water  pioblems  of  the  West  In  general  and 
Colorado  In  particular.  Gene  MiUlkln  and 
Ed  Johnson  also  accomplished  much  of  the 
groundwork  foy  the  Prylngpan- Arkansas 
Project  which  was  enacted  in  1962  when  I 
wa?  a  member  of  the  House  and  roy  distin- 


guished senior  colleague  a  member  of  this 
body.  That  Is  why,  Mr.  President,  I  co-sponsor 
and  urge  favorable  action  on  this  legisla- 
tion to  honor  and  commemorate  these  two 
distinguished  former  members  of  this  body 
and  honored  Coloradans. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
permission  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado, 
I  should  like  very  much  to  be  included 
as  a  cosponsor  of  his  bill. 

It  was  my  distinct  privilege  to  know 
both  these  very  fine  Senators.  I  too,  held 
them  in  high  regard,  as  has  just  been 
attested  to  by  tlie  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado: therefore,  if  it  is  not  inappropri- 
ate, I  should  like  to  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming  as  a  former  Governor  of  Wy- 
oming worked  with  both  Senators  Mil- 
likin  and  Johnson,  and  not  only  in  a 
political  sense. 

My  colleague.  Mr.  Dominick,  and  I  are 
most  happy  and  believe  it  would  be  most 
appropriate  to  have  his  cosponsorship  of 
the  bill  and,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  name  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mr.  H.\nsen)  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
CooK^.  Without  objection,  it  Is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  verj.-  much. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming  for  his 
support. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
75— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  TO  MAKE 
CORRECTIONS  IN  THE  ENROLL- 
MENT OF  S.  2601 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  'for  Mr. 
Tydings  >  submitted  an  original  concur- 
rent resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  75)  direct- 
ing the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  to  make 
corrections  in  the  enrollment  of  S.  2601, 
which  was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

'The  remarks  of  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia when  he  submitted  the  concurrent 
resolution  appear  later  in  the  Record  un- 
der the  appropriate  heading.) 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

S.     3844 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
at  the  next  printing,  the  names  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  'Mr. 
Kennedy)  ,  the  Senator  from  Maine  'Mr. 
MusKiE),  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Yarborough),  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  H.^RT) ,  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Nelson)  ,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Ooodell)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya) 
be  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  3844,  the 
Franchise  Full  Disclosure  Act  of  1970. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allen^.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

S.     4039 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada (Mr.  Bible)  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  at  the  next  printing,  the  names 


of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Sparkman)  ,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph),  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya), 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Har- 
ris), the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  McIntyre),  the  Senators  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  and  (Mr.  Stevens), 
and  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Metcalf)  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
4039,  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  provide  income  tax  sim- 
plification, reform,  and  relief  for  small 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Proxmire).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered, 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  July  24,  1970,  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
enrolled  bill  (8.  3279)  to  extend  the 
boundaries  of  the  Toiyabe  National  For- 
est in  Nevada,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS  OF 
SENATORS 


ADDITIONAL  DEATHS  OP  ALA- 
BAMIANS  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  have  pre- 
viously placed  in  the  Record  the  names 
of  997  Alabama  ser\icemen  who  were 
listed  as  casualties  of  the  Vietnam  war 
through  March  31,  1970.  In  the  period  of 
April  1  through  June  30,  1970,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  notified  45 
more  Alabama  families  of  the  death  of 
loved  ones  in  the  conflict  in  Vietnam, 
bringing  the  total  number  of  casualties 
to  1,042. 

I  wish  to  place  the  names  of  these 
heroic  Alabamians  in  the  permanent  ar- 
chives of  the  Nation,  paying  tribute  to 
them,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Ala- 
bama, for  their  heroism  and  patriotism. 
May  the  time  not  be  distant  when  there 
will  be  no  occasy)n  for  more  of  these 
tragic  lists. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  names  and 
next  of  kin  of  these  45  Alabamians. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

List  of  Casualtdes  iNCtmRED  bt  U.S.  MiLrrARY 
Personkel  Pbom  the  State  or  Alabama  in 
Connection  With  the  Conflict  in  Viet- 
nam, April  1,  1970,  Thbottoh  Jttne  30.  1970 

ARMY 

Capt.  WUUe  J.  Rldgeway,  husband  of  Mrs. 
Ingeborg  M.  Rldgeway,  705  Raines  Drive, 
Mobile,  36609. 

Pfc.  John  L.  Smith,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Smith,  Route  #1.  Box  120,  Mlllbrook, 
36054. 

Sgt.  James  F.  Lee,  husband  of  Mrs.  Mattle 
A.  Lee.  Route  1,  Box  120,  Galllon,  37742. 

Pfc.  Richard  L.  Hlgglnbotham,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  BUly  L.  Higglnbothsma.  516  Cedar 
Hill  Drive,  Soottsboro,  35768. 

Pfc.  Leroy  Nelson,  son  of  Mrs.  Eula  M. 
Nelson,  Route   4,  Box  770,  Theodore,  36582. 

Spc.  4  Edward  E.  Howard,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Edward  Howard,  Route  #2,  Box  42, 
Tuskegee,  36083. 

Capt.  Howard  R.  Andrews,  Jr.,  son  of  Mr. 
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and  Mrs.  Howard  R.  Andrews,  Sr.  3124  Acklen 
Drive.  S.W.,  HuntavlUe,  35805. 

Maj.  George  E.  Powell,  husband  of  Mrs.  Joy 
M.  Powell,  224-B  Ruemalson.  Mobile,  36608. 

Spc.  4  Richard  A.  Molren,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Freddie  F.  Molren,  Route  4,  Box  503, 
MobUe,  36609. 

Pfc.  Albert  C.  Powell,  son  of  Mr.  Albert  C. 
Powell,  5142  Avenue  "C",  Fairfield,  35064. 

Maj.  James  A.  Rubs,  husband  of  Mrs.  Mattle 
L.  Russ,  P.O.  Box  143,  Daphne,  36626. 

S.  Sgt.  Joseph  T.  Roberson,  husband  of 
Mrs.  Gloria  J.  Roberson,  601  North  Maine 
Street,  Enterprise,  36330. 

Sgt.  Larry  N.  Jones,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
CecU  T.  Jones,  Sr.,  Route  1,  Box  316,  Oakman, 
35579. 

Spc.  4  WUlle  Atistln,  Jr..  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
WUUe  Austin,  Sr.,  P.  O.  Box  161,  Mount  Ver- 
non, 36560. 

Pfc.  Paul  D.  Brannon,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Daniel  T.  Brannon,  Route  1,  NewvlUe,  36353. 

Spc.  4  Ramon  L.  Grayson,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Nelson  Grayson,  Route  #1,  Box  11,  Dixon 
MUl,  36736. 

WOl  Lawrence  J.  Herman.  HI,  son  of  LTC 
and  Mrs.  Lawrence  J.  Herman,  Jr.,  103  Wesley 
Drive,  Ozark,  36860. 

S.Sgt.  James  Bush,  husband  of  Mrs.  Edna 
M.  Bush,  Route  #2,  Box  211,  Mumford,  36268. 

Pvt.  Jimmy  L.  Thompson,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Major  Thompson^  Route  #2,  Box  338-A, 
Florence,  35630.  ^^ 

Second  Lt.  Morgan  W.  Weed,  husband  of 
Mrs.  O&rolie  R.  Weed,  1807  Woodmont  Drive, 
S.E.,  Decatur,  35601. 

Sgt.  John  L.  Hendon,  husband  of  Mrs. 
Sharon  A.  Hendon,  Box  424,  Carbon  Hill, 
35549. 

WOl  Donald  R.  White,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Florin  W.  White,  31  Tein  Manor.  Northport, 
35746. 

Spc.  4  Edward  E.  Nlsewonger,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Roy  Nlsewonger,  Jr.,  P.O.  Box  268, 
Plomaton,  36441. 

WOl  Raymond  H.  Krug,  Jr.,  husband  of 
Mrs.  Clara  A.  Krug,  P.O.  Box  221,  New 
Brockton.  36351. 

Pfc.  Jessie  F.  Sanders,  son  of  Mrs.  Ruby  I. 
Sanders,  HoUytree,  36751. 

Spc.  4  Frank  D.  Salter,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Alexand«r  Salter,  Route  2,  Box  333A, 
Evergreen,  36401. 

Capt.  Eddie  J.  Mollno.  husband  of  Mrs. 
Nancy  R.  Mollno,  416  Bryant  Street,  Brun- 
dldge.  36010. 

S.Sgt.  Cecil  C.  Shofleld,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Clary  C.  Schofield,  1610  Wood  Avenue,  Plorala, 
36442. 

1st  Lt.  Claude  H.  Cargile.  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Robert  M.  Cargile,  1200  Wakefield  Drive, 
Tuscaloosa,  35401. 

1st  Lt.  harry  F.  Mattingly,  husband  of  Mrs. 
Chlkako  W.  Mattingly,  1  Hall  Drive,  Ozark. 
36360. 

Spc.  4  Dannie  L.  Hawkins,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Claudle  C.  Hawkins,  Route  1,  Hance- 
vUle,  35077. 

Pfc.  Ananias  Bentford.  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Eddie  D.  Stanley,  Route  1,  Box  63-B,  Leigh  ton, 
35646. 

Pfc.  Rodney  B.  Sanders,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sammle  F.  Sanders,  Route  3,  Box  417,  Phenix 
City,  35867. 

Sgt.  Jerry  R.  Johnson,  son  of  Mr.  Elvis  L. 
Johnson,  331  S.  Smith  Street,  Florence, 
35630. 

Sgt.  Roderick  K.  Tolbert.  son  of  Mrs.  Jes- 
sie B.  Tolbert,  5308  Avenue  "H,"  Fairfield, 
36064. 

Spc.  4  Howard  L,  WllUamson,  son  of  Mrs. 
Cornelle  Williamson,  P.O.  Box  212,  Ridge 
Drive,  OpeUka,  38801. 

First  Lt.  Grady  E.  McBride,  HI,  husband 
of  Mrs.  Judy  O.  McBrlde,  705  Lay  Street, 
Gadsden,  35903. 

Pfc.  Johany  M.  Watson,  son  of  Mrs.  Zale 
H.  Watson.  323  Smith  Street',  Mobile,  36607. 

Spc.  5  Jlmmle  L.  Chamblec,  son  of  Mr, 
and  Mrs.  James  I.  Chamblee,  Route  No.  1, 
Box  No.  297.  Centre,  35960. 


Pfc.  John  H.  McClendon,  Jr..  son  of  Mr 
and  Mrs.  John  N.  McClendon,  Sr.,  Route  No. 
1,  Box  No.  333,  Fyffe,  36971. 

Spc.  4  Jerry  D.  Carver,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Vivln  T.  Carver,  1602  16th  Avenue,  East, 
Tuscaloosa,  36401. 
Spc.  4  Clint  J.  Sims,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Brlce  C.  Sims.  Jr..  1849  49th  Street,  Central 
Park,  Birmingham,  36208. 

Pfc.  Harold  Carstarphen,  Jr.,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Harold  Carstaphen,  Sr.,  824  Avenue 
"C,"  Gadsden,  86901. 

MARINE    CORPS 

L.  Cpl.  Prank  M.  Kitchens.  Jr..  husband 
of  Mrs.  Marcla  L.  Kitchens,  1604  Cherry 
Avenue,  Birmingham.  36214. 

Pfc.  Adam  Jackson,  son  of  Mrs.  Vlrgestlne 
Jack«>n,  3466  30th  Way  North,  Birmingham, 
352(3*. 

AIR   FORCE 

Capt.  Travis  H.  Scott,  Jr.,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs,  Travis  H.  Scott.  Sr.,  3505  Pelzer  Avenue, 
Montgomery,  36109. 


FUTURE  FARMERS  OF  AMERICA 
LAUNCH  COMMUNITY  DEVELOP- 
MENT PROGRAM 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  this 
morning  the  Future  Farmers  of  America 
officially  launched  their  new  build  our 
America  community  program.  I  have  re- 
viewed the  informational  literature  on 
this  new  program  and  I  am  very  much 
Impressed  with  the  quality  and  imagina- 
tion of  the  material. 

I  am  encouraged  and  pleased  by  the 
commitment  of  this  organization  of 
young  people  to  a  most  worthwhile  and 
challenging  effort — that  of  strengthen- 
ing and  improving  our  rural  commu- 
nities. 

This  new  program  will  do  a  great  deal 
to  encourage  and  assist  tomorrow's  lead- 
ers in  becoming  more  active  and  more 
efifective  In  the  development  of  their 
local  communities. 

This  is  a  most  timely  effort.  The  Na- 
tion as  a  whole  is  becoming  increasingly 
aware  of  the  need  to  improve  the  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  cultural  conditions  of 
our  rural  communities.  We  must  improve 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  opportunities 
in  our  smaller  communities  so  that  fewer 
persons  will  be  forced  to  migrate  to  the 
overcrowded  and  overburdened  metropol- 
itan centers. 

The  Federal  Government  can  and  must 
provide  a  range  of  aids  and  incentives  for 
mral  development  but,  in  the  final  analy- 
sis, much  of  the  Initiative  must  come 
from  the  local  communities  themselves. 
They  must  identify  their  problems  and 
define  their  future  goals  for  impro%'e- 
ment.  Our  young  people  will  necessarily 
constitute  a  major  source  of  this  initia- 
tive. This  program  now  getting  under- 
way will  help  to  substantially  Increase 
the  number  of  Interested  and  trained  lo- 
cal community  leaders. 

This  program  is  also  timely  because  it 
affords  young  people  the  opportunity  to 
get  involved  in  community  affairs,  and 
to  make  a  genuine  contribution  of  their 
own.  Today's  youth  are  distinguished  by 
their  eagerness  to  participate  In  solving 
this  Nation's  problems  and  the  strength- 
ening of  that  which  is  best  in  our  coun- 
try. This  program  will  provide  an  excel- 
lent avenue  for  greater  youth  participa- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  this  program  was  devel- 
oped In  cooperation  with  the  Farmers 


Home  Administration  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Therefore,  I  want  to  sa- 
lute and  commend  not  only  the  leaders 
and  advisers  of  the  Future  Farmers  of 
America  but  also  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration for  its  important  and  criti- 
cal role  in  putting  this  program  to- 
gether. 

RANDOLPH  VOTES  TO  STRENGTHEN 
LAW  ENFORCEMENT  TO  CURB 
CRIME  IN  THE  NATIONAL  CAPITAL 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
voted  in  support  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia crime  bill. 

It  provides  a  total  and  complete  over- 
haul of  the  hopelessly  inadequate  court 
system  in  the  Nation's  Capital  and  wiU 
provide  better  metms  for  more  effective 
law  enforcement.  I  commerid  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  'Mr.  Tvdings)  for 
his  well-reasoned  leadership  in  this  con- 
structive effort. 

The  court  reorgtmization  provisions 
are  critical  to  effectuate  permanent  re- 
duction in  the  criminal  case  backlog  in 
the  Capital.  The  bill's  codification  of 
portions  of  criminal  law  in  this  city  is 
the  first  in  half  a  century.  The  expansion 
of  the  public  defender  service  and  the 
bail  agency  will  result  in  mechanisms 
to  provide  adequate  representation  and 
supervision  of  crimmal  defendants.  The 
second  offense  minimum  mandatory 
sentencing  and  wiretap  provisions  make 
applicable  to  local  crimes  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  penalties  and  procedures 
instituted  by  Congress  in  previous  crime 
legislation.  ^ 

Two  provisions  of  the  bill  have  devel- 
oped into  considerable  controversy; 
namely,  pretrial  detention  and'  no-knock 
warrants.  One  of  these  is  a  closely  safe- 
guarded form  of  pretrial  detention  for 
dangerous  criminal  defendants,  coupled 
with  court  reorganization  to  promote 
speedy  trials  and  increased  bail  super- 
vision by  an  expanded  bail  agency.  It 
should  be  emphasized  that  recent  stud- 
ies have  demonstrated  that  crime  com- 
mitted by  persons  on  court-ordered  re- 
lease is  of  large  enough  proportions  to 
be  considered  of  major  consequence  to 
law  enforcement.  The  National  Bureau 
of  Standards  report  indicated  that  25 
percent  of  persons  charged  with  dan- 
gerous crimes  and  17  percent  of  those 
charged  with  violent  crimes  can  be  ex- 
pected to  be  rearrested  for  further  crime 
while  on  pretrial  release. 

The  measure  conforms  the  District  of 
Columbia  law  on  search  and  arrest  with 
Supreme  Court  decisions  which  permit 
a  police  officer  to  dispense  with  the 
standard  notice  of  his  identity  and  pur- 
pose when  he  serves  a  search  or  arrest 
warrant.  Nothing  in  the  conference  bill, 
passed  332  to  64  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  concurred  in  54  to  33  by 
the  Senate,  enlarges  the  authority  of  offi- 
cers to  search  without  a  warrant.  It 
codifies  the  Supreme  Court  decisions 
which  specify  that  a  police  officer  may 
enter  premises  without  knocking,  when 
an  announcement  of  his  presence  and 
purpose  would  endanger  his  life  or  result 
in  destruction  of  the  evidence  for  which 
the  court  has  authorized  him  to  search. 

Additionally,  the  bill  Increased  the 
number  of  local  trial  judges,  provides  a 
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modem  ;«venile  code,  and  provides  the 
temporary  assignment  of  Federal  district 
judges  to  the  local  trial  bench. 

The  need  for  action  and  the  time  for 
action  is  now.  We  must  curb  the  increas- 
ing crime  rate.  This  measure  will  provide 
the  comprehensive  approach  necessary 
to  resolve  this  crisis. 


Aprils   record   but   34  per  ceat  above    May, 
1969. 

Wool  imports  totaled  13  million  square 
yards,  down  7  per  cent  from  April  and  27  per 
cent    below   May,    1969. 


\ 


mCkEASE     IN     TEXTILE     IMPORTS 
AND  JOB  OPPORTUNITIES 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  two 
recent  articles  in  the  Augtista  (Ga.) 
Chronicle,  should  be  of  interest  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  regarding  the  legisla- 
tion in  the  House  on  textile  import 
quotas.  ^  . 

First,  the  Chronicle  of  July  14  contains 
an  arUcle  entitled  "Textile  Imports  Bal- 
loon." The  article  indicates  that  cotton, 
wool,  and  synthetic  fiber  textile  imports 
totaled  355  miUion  square  yards  in  May, 
up  3  percent  from  April,  and  12  percent 
above  the  same  period  last  year. 

The  Chronicle  of  July  13  contams 
another  article,  entitled  ^egro  Employ- 
ment Jump  Noted  in  Textile  Industry." 
This  news  story  showed  that  Negro  em- 
ployment in  the  textile  industry  in- 
creased 21  percent  to  a  level  of  14.3  per- 
cent of  the  entire  industry  during  the 
first  half  of  1970. 

Mr.  President,  both  articles  are  im- 
portant. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Nwreo  Emplotment  Jump  Noted  in  Tkxtii.e 
Industry  ^ 

Washington — Negro  employment  in  the 
textile  industry  Increased  by  21  per  cent 
to  a  level  of  14.3  per  cent  of  the  entire  textile 
work  force  during  the  first  half  of  1970,  the 
American  Textile  Manufacturers  Institute 
reported  Sunday. 

The  InsUtute.  using  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  figures,  said  this  non-white  textile 
employment  compares  with  an  average  of 
10  1  per  cent  of  non -white  employment  in 
the  nation's  entire  manufacturing  industry. 

This  improvement  in  Negro  employment 
in  textile  manufacturing  occurred  at  a  time 
tha.t  the  textile  employment  level  was  de- 
clining, the  institute  said.  The  Institute  also 
pointed  out  that  the  non-white  employment 
percentage  for  all  manufacturing  remained 
unchanged  during  the  past  six  months. 

Negro  textile  employment  In  certain  coun- 
Ues  of  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina 
has  reached  levels  above  40  per  cent,  the  In- 
stitute said. 

Textile  Imports  Balloon 

Washington. — Cotton,  wool  and  synthetic 
fiber  textile  Imports  totaled  355  million 
square  yards  In  May,  up  3  per  cent  from  April 
and  12  per  cent  higher  than  May  a  year  ago. 

For  the  January-May  period,  textile  Im- 
ports totaled  1.7  billion  square  yards,  up  19 
per  cent  from  the  first  five  months  of  1969. 

The  value  of  textile  Imports  In  the  first 
five  montha  of  this  year  was  $710  million 
while  fxtlle  exports  totaled  $286  million. 

Imports  from  Japan,  Hong  Kong,  Taiwan 
and  Korea  accounted  for  66  per  cent  of  the 
trade  In  the  January-May  period,  up  11  per 
cent  from  the  same  months  of  1969. 

Cotton  imports  totaled  142  million  square 
yards,  17  per  cent  above  April  but  5  per  cent 
less   than   May,    1969. 

Synthetic  fiber  Imports  totaled  201  mil- 
lion square  yards,  down  4    per   cent   from 


IN  PRAISE  OP  MORMON  PIONEERS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  at  mid- 
day exactly  123  years  ago  today.  Brig- 
ham  Young  and  his  company  of  rugged 
pioneers  had  at  least  reached  their  jour- 
ney's end.  In  the  'Promised  Land "  of 
Salt  Lake  Valley  they  sensed  that  they 
had  found  their  sanctuary.  On  this  day. 
atop  a  high  plateau  overlooking  the  val- 
ley, President  Young  lay  in  one  of  the 
caravan's  73  prairie  schooners,  his  body 
weak  with  mountain  fever.  The  great 
Mormon  leader  was  raised  gently  from 
his  bed  to  view  the  towering  snow- 
dusted  mountains  guarding  the  peaceful 
plain  below  and  the  brilliant  blue  wa- 
ters of  the  lake.  Looking  out  from  the 
plateau,  he  exclaimed:  "This  is  the 
place." 

The  102  days  exodus  West  was  over, 
leaving  far  behind  the  assassins  whose 
bullets  had  do\\'ned  their  beloved  proph- 
et, Joseph  Smith,  leaving  behind  those 
who  sought  to  persecute  them  for  their 
religious  beliefs.  The  seemingly  endless 
vistas,  the  constant  danger  of  attack,  the 
scarcity  of  food  and  water,  the  narrow 
passes,  the  mountains  to  climb,  the 
rivers  to  ford,  the  bogs  to  pull  through, 
the  timber  wolves,  the  rattlesnakes,  the 
tired,  aching  muscles,  the  sickness,  the 
death — all  these  hardships  had  led 
finally  to  that  glorious  day. 

Hardly  resting  from  the  epic  march 
the  Mormon  pioneers  set  out  with  char- 
acteristic determination  upon  a  new  mis- 
sion: the  establishment  of  a  distinctive 
community  based  on  the  Bible  and  the 
teachings  of  Joseph  Smith.  Having  for 
the  time  being  outdistanced  their  human 
persecutors,  these  dauntless  men  and 
women  now  pitted  themselves  against  the 
challenge  of  a  sparse  environment.  A 
flinty  soil — and  several  bent  plows — led 
them  to  build  small  dams  on  streams J,n 
order  to  store  and  divert  a  flow  of  pre- 
cious water  onto  the  parched  earth.  With 
tenacity  and  trial-and-error  ingenuity, 
the  Mormon  pioneers  became  the  found- 
ers of  modem  irrigation  in  America. 

Their  resourcefulness  in  bringing  wa- 
ter to  the  desert  is  representative  of  their 
success  in  other  areas.  While  continuing 
to  resist  persecution  throughout  most  of 
the  latter  half  of  the  19th  century,  the 
Mormons  undertook  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable colonizing  efforts  In  the  history 
of  our  country.  They  assimilated  into 
their  intermountain  community  thou- 
sands of  European  converts,  making 
them  immediately  welcome  and  content 
jn  their  new  homeland.  They  seeded  the 
entire  mountain  west  with  towns  and 
cities,  and  were  the  first  to  settle  in  my 
own  State  of  Idaho,  foimding  Fort  Lem- 
hi in  1855.  Five  years  later  they  estab- 
lished the  first  permanent  town  in  Ida- 
ho—and the  first  school— at  Franklin, 
named  for  a  noted  Mormon  pioneer, 
Franklin  D.  Richards. 

Nor  have  the  spiritual  ancestors  of  the 
Mormon  pioneers  settled  for  lesser  ac- 
ishments.  The  faith  and  vitality  of 
Mormonism   of   the   19th  century  still 


characterizes  the  church  in  1970.  Over 
4,000  young  LDS  members  give  a  year  or 
more  to  the  work  of  spreading  the  teach- 
ing of  their  church  throughout  the 
United  States  and  overseas,  where  they 
have  proved  outstanding  citizen-ambas- 
sadors for  our  country  as  well  as  for 
their  church.  Partially  as  a  result  of  this 
missionary  work,  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latterday  Saints  now  has  more 
than  2.8  million  members,  an  increase  of 
74  percent  during  the  1960's.  The  Mor- 
mons continue  to  offer  a  model  of  church 
service:  they  are  quick  to  help  those 
members  suffering  from  illness  or  want, 
and  the  excellence  of  their  programs  for 
young  people  is  well  known. 

The  quality  of  the  LDS  commitment 
to  education  is  equally  outstanding;  the 
most  Mormon  State  in  the  Nation,  Utah, 
is  also  the  most  extensively  educated. 
Brigham  Yoimg  University,  the  keystone 
of  the  church's  own  higher  educational 
system,  has  grown  to  more  than  25,000 
students  and,  nestled  in  the  tree-shaded 
foothills  of  Provo,  it  is  surely  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  universities  in  the  world. 
In  my  State  at  Rexburg,  Idaho,  the  LDS 
Church  can  take  pride  in  Ricks  College, 
which  now  enrolls  over  4,500  students  on 
an  expanding  campus  where  16  new 
school  buildings  have  been  erected  since 
1962.  The  Mormons  have  also  con- 
structed 69  other  new  schools  during  the 
1960's  located  chiefly  in  South  America 
and  the  South  Pacific.  The  church  pub- 
lishes a  magazine  in  17  languages  and 
lesson  manuals  in  21  languages. 

The  achievements  of  Mormons  in  pub- 
lic life  are  considerable.  One  has  been 
a  presidential  candidate,  others  have 
played  important  roles  in  Congress,  and 
held  such  prominent  executive  positions 
in  Government  as  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board.  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States.  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  and 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  serving  under 
both  Democratic  and  Republican  Presi- 
dents. 

In  other  human  endeavors,  Mormons 
have  always  been  at  the  forefront,  wheth- 
er the  contest  be  for  Miss  America  or  for 
a  boxing  championship.  Just  recently  a 
young  athlete  at  Brigham  Young  Uni- 
versity shattered  the  world  record  in  the 
men's  440-yard  hurdles  race.  And,  in  the 
world  of  music,  who  has  not  been  deeply 
moved  by  the  Mormon  Tabernacle  Choir? 

The  accomplishments  of  the  early  Mor- 
mon pioneers  and  their  modem  counter- 
parts have  been  extraordinary;  they  have 
set  a  high  mark  in  Christian  living.  Cer- 
tainly in  the  period  of  divlsiveness  that 
presently  troubles  our  land,  their  strong 
sense  of  community  is  exemplary.  I  am 
very  proud  to  join  with  the  people  of  my 
State  and  with  those  of  our  sister  State 
to  the  south,  Utah,  in  paying  tribute  to 
the  Mormons  on  this  anniversary  of  the 
arrival  of  their  forebearers  in  the  Great 
Salt  Lake  Valley. 


DRAFT  U.S.  SEABEDS  TREATY 
DISCUSSIONS  sIhOULD  BEGIN 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
cent years  we  have  seen  growing  inter- 
national interest  In  the  resources  of  the 
seabeds,  particularly  as  technology  has 
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developed  to  make  seabed  resources 
economically  extractable  at  ever  greater 
depths.  Oil,  gas,  helium,  nitrogen,  carbon 
dioxide,  water,  geothermal  energy,  sulfur, 
saline  minerals,  and  manganese  nodules 
on  and  under  the  seabeds  are  among  the 
resources  of  Interest  to  the  United  States 
and  other  countries. 

Facing  the  United  States  and  other 
coimtries  as  we  turn  toward  use  of  re- 
sources of  the  seabed  and  subsoil  are 
many  complex  problems.  Scientific,  tech- 
nical, military,  legal,  and  political  Issues 
are  raised  by  our  prospective  use  of  the 
seabeds  and  incursion  into  territory  to 
which  no  nation  has  a  traditional  claim 
of  sovereignty  or  sovereign  rights. 

The  Stratton  Commission  stated  the 
problem,  quoting  President  Johnson: 

Under  no  circumstances  must  we  ever  allow 
the  prospect  of  rich  harvest  and  mineral 
wealth  to  create  a  new  form  of  colonial  com- 
petition among  the  maritime  nations.  We 
must  be  careful  to  avoid  a  race  to  grab  and  to 
hold  the  lands  under  the  high  seas.  We  must 
ensure  that  the  deep  seas  and  the  ocean 
bottoms  are.  and  remain,  the  legacy  of  all 
human  beings. 

In  addition,  the  Stratton  Commission 
cited  other  objectives  that  any  interna- 
tional framework  for  minerals  explora- 
tion and  extraction  must  have: 

It  must  encourage  scientific  and  tech- 
nological efforts  and  the  other  major  capital 
investments  needed  for  such  exploration  and 
exploitation  by  making  It  possible  to  conduct 
these  activities  In  an  orderly  and  economic 
manner. 

It  must  give  the  United  States  and  all 
other  nations  a  fair  chance  to  engage  in 
minerals  exploration  and  exploitation. 

It  must  minimize  the  creation  of  vested 
Interests  that  will  inhibit  changes  In  the 
framework  deemed  desirable  In  the  light 
of  unfolding  experience  with  actual  explora- 
tion and  exploitation. 

It  must  seek  to  avoid  and  not  to  provoke 
international  conflict. 

While  President  Johnson's  statement 
and  the  Stratton  Commission's  report  set 
forth  objectives  clearly,  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration and  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion did  not  have  a  clear  statement  of 
policy  regarding  the  ocean  seabeds.  In- 
deed, this  was  the  subject  of  much  dis- 
cussion, and  a  special  study  on  U.S.  sub- 
oceanic  lands  policy  was  conducted  by 
the  Commerce  Committee  last  fall,  of 
which  I  had  the  privilege  to  be  chair- 
man. Other  committees  were  also  Inter- 
ested. The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pell),  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  had  introduced  Senate  Reso- 
lution 33,  and  spoke  eloquently  on  the 
need  for  clear  U.S.  policy  regarding  the 
seabeds.  The  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Metcalf)  is  chairman  of  a  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  and  has  also  conducted 
extensive  hearings  late  last  year  and  Into 
this  spring.  Until  May  23  this  year,  the 
U.S.  Government  had  no  position  on  the 
seabeds;  it  was  busy  formulating  one. 

On  May  23  the  President  annoimced 
a  bold,  thoughtful  and  controversial 
J3S.  oceans  policy.  He  proposed  that: 

All  nations  adopt  as  soon  as  possible  a 
treaty  under  which  they  would  renounce  all 
national  claims  ovsr  the  natural  resources 
of  the  seabed  beyond  the  point  where  the 


high  seas  reach  a  depth  of  200  meters  (218.8 
.yards)  and  would  agree  to  regard  these  re- 
sources as  the  common  heritage  of  man- 
kind. He  proposed  establishing  an  Interna- 
tional regime  for  exploitation  of  seabed  re- 
sources beyond  the  200  meter  limit,  pro- 
viding for  the  collection  of  mineral  revenues 
for  international  community  purposes.  The 
treaty  be  proposed  would  establish  general 
rules  to  prevent  unreasonable  Interference 
•  with  other  uses  of  the  oceans,  to  protect 
the  ocean  from  pollution,  to  assure  the  In- 
tegrity of  the  Investment  necessary  for  such 
exploitation,  and  to  provide  for  peaceful 
and  oocapulfiory  settlement  of  disputes. 

Importantly,  the  President  proposed 
that  the  treaty  provide  that  coastal  na- 
tions act  as  trustees  for  the  international 
community  in  an  international  zone  ex- 
tending from  the  200  meter  limit  to  the 
edge  of  their  continental  margin.  He  also 
proposed  that  international  machinery 
to  authorize  and  regulate  exploration 
and  use  of  seabeds  resources  beyond  the 
continental  margins  be  included  in  the 
treaty. 

At  the  same  time,  the  President  an- 
nounced an  effort  to  obtain  a  new  law  of 
the  sea  treaty,  establishing  a  12-mile 
limit  for  territorial  seas  and  providing 
for  free  transit  through  international 
straits. 

Mr.  President,  anyone  knows  that 
when  he  holds  to  the  middle  of  the  road 
he  is  bound  to  get  hit  from  both  direc- 
tions. The  President's  proposal  is  no  ex- 
ception. Some  in  the  United  States  have 
accused  the  President  of  renouncing  por- 
tions of  its  sovereign  territory.  And  at 
the  recent  Pacem  in  Maribus  conference 
in  Malta,  representatives  from  less  in- 
dustrialized countries  accused  the  Pres- 
ident of  another  colonialistic  grab. 

Those  of  us  who  had  a  chance  to  study 
the  President's  proposal  saw  many  ideas 
and  problems  couched  in  the  general 
language.  The  President  promised  that 
specific  proposals  would  be  introduced 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  U.N.  Seabeds 
Committee  to  carry  out  the  objectives  of 
his  proposal.  We  have  all  waited  those 
specifics,  and  recently  many  here  on 
the  Hill  received  copies  of  a  draft  of 
the  proposed  treaty,  which  finally  puts 
specific  proposals  on  paper. 

I  welcome  seeing  the  draft  treaty, 
because  now  the  process  can  begin  In 
earnest  and  we  can  talk  specifics.  No 
more  do  we  need  vague  statements  and 
broad  outlines;  the  draft  provides  spe- 
cific approaches  to  grapple  with.  But  I 
stress  that  this  is  the  beginning  of  a 
process  that  is  like  the  legislative  process 
with  which  we  are  more  familiar.  A  draft 
treaty,  like  a  newly  introduced  bill,  is 
not  a  final  commitment  or  enactment  of 
law.  "When  proposed  and  introduced,  it 
begins  a  process  of  discussion  and  nego- 
tiation that  may  or  may  not  result  in  a 
treaty. 

The  exploration  and  extraction  of 
mineral  resources  of  the  seabeds  is  a 
complex  subject.  Any  treaty  on  the  sub- 
ject wUl  necessarily  be  complex  also.  A 
great  deal  of  consultation  with  Members 
of  Congress  and  our  staffs,  with  environ- 
mental, scientific,  industrisil,  interna- 
tional, and  other  Interesta  will  be  neces- 
sary before  any  treaty  results. 

Mr.  President,  It  Is  Important  that 
these  talks   begin  soon  and  that  the 


United  States  be  the  leader  in  initiating 
specific  discussions.  For  this  reason  I 
am  supporting  the  President's  proposal 
to  introduce  the  proposed  draft  seabeds 
treaty  at  the  August  3  convening  of  the 
UJ^.  Seabeds  Committee  in  Geneva. 

I  give  this  support  in  full  knowledge  of 
the  controversy  that  has  arisen  around 
the  draft  treaty.  But  I  emphasize  that 
it  is  important  to  begin  and  important 
to  understand  that  the  present  draft  is 
not  necessarily  the  final  version  that 
may  result.  Complex  international  dis- 
cussions must  begin,  and  the  U.N,  Sea- 
beds Committee,  in  which  the  United 
States  has  a  strong  voice,  is  the  obvious 
and  proper  place  for  the  talks  to  begin, 
for  the  committee  represents  a  broad 
segment  of  international  interests. 

I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  review 
the  draft  treaty  and  there  are  several 
reasons  why  I  have  concluded  that  it  is 
in  the  national  interest  to  begin  the 
international  discussions  of  it  now.  First, 
it  represents  U.S.  leadership  in  an  im- 
portant area  in  days  of  waning  infiu- 
ence.  Second,  the  draft  treaty  seeks  to 
rectify  an  imbalance  in  the  law  of  the 
sea  that  generally  works  to  the  detri- 
ment of  less  industrialized  countries  and 
countries  with  no  coastlines.  It  is  fair, 
and  in  its  fairness  it  protects  vital  U.S. 
interests. 

It  protects  national  security  interests, 
particularly  by  proposing  an  interna- 
tional stgreement  that  would  control  the 
excessive  creeping  jurisdictional  claims 
by  certain  nations.  It  protects  legitimate 
interests  of  U.S.  petroleum  companies.  I 
was  informed  that  top  representatives  of 
U.S.  oil  interests  were  consulted  as  the 
draft  went  although  various  revisions.  In 
fact,  counsel  for  our  Subcommittee  on 
Oceanography  was  present  at  a  meeting 
at  which  one  of  the  foremost  representa- 
tives of  oil  interests  stated  unequivocally 
that  oil  companies  could  "live  with  the 
President's  policy."  Representatives  of 
hard  mineral  companies  have  also  been 
consulted  during  the  drafting  process, 
and  I  understand  that  their  interests 
have  been  considered  and  taken  into  ac- 
count in  the  draft  treaty.  Living  resource 
interests,  and  scientific  interests  have 
also  participated  and  made  substantial 
contributions  to  the  draft.  All  of  these 
are  protected  I  am  convinced. 

The  proposed  treaty  has  several  fea- 
tures that  are  important  and  that  I  want 
to  point  out: 

It  would  not  turn  control  over  to  the 
United  Nations.  Coastal  states  would  act 
as  trustees  of  an  international  area  and 
would  exercise  a  control  and  bear  re- 
sponsibilities that  are  based  on  a  reaUstlc 
balance  between  powerful  and  less  pow- 
erful nations.  The  United  States  would 
have  an  effective  voice  in  the  interna- 
tional machinery  that  would  be  estab- 
lished. 

It  would  provide  a  mechanism  for 
firm  control  of  exploration  and  exploita- 
tion of  minerals  such  as  oil  so  as  not  to 
pollute  the  ocean  environment. 

It  would  provide  a  mechanism  for 
speedy  settlement  of  international  dis- 
putes. 

It  would  provide  for  free  and  open 
scientific  research,  continuing  this  im- 
portant freedom  of  the  sea. 
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It  would  clearly  define  the  limit*  of 
the  Continental  Shelf  and  the  rights  of 
coastal  nations  in  the  area  beyond  the 
Continental  Shelf  over  the  continental 
margin. 

•  Despite  the  fact  that  the  proposed 
draft  treaty  is  long,  complex,  and  im- 
perfect, It  Is  a  good,  thoughtful  start  to- 
ward full  consideration  of  tlie  specific 
issues  relating  to  seabed  resources.  At 
some  point  the  Senate  may  be  csdled 
upon  to  give  Its  advice  and  consent  on  a 
seabeds  treaty.  We  would  have  to  know 
whether  the  international  community 
would  support  the  President's  proposal, 
to  decide  whether  it  is  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States.  The  time  to 
begin  and  to  find  out  is  now,  while  the 
leadership  is  ours.  We  should  supi»rt  the 
President's  leadership  in  this  prepoeal 
and  begin. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion.  I  urge 
that  the  U.S.  representatives  to  the  X5N. 
Seabeds  Committee  introduce  the  pro- 
posed treaty  at  the  Geneva  meeting  in 
August.  And  in  recognition  of  the  con- 
troversy and  legitimate  concerns  many 
people  have  about  the  draft,  I  also  lirge 
that  the  State  Department,  the  Defense 
and  Interior  Departments,  and  all  other 
affected  Interests  continue  full  discus- 
sions with  the  Commerce,  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, and  Interior  Committees  of  the 
Senate,  and  with  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Together  I  hope  we  shall  arrive  at  a 
soimd  seabeds  treaty. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson), 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, is  necessarily  absent  today.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement  by 
him  on  this  subject  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcosd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statxmxnt  bt  Sxnator  M&gkuson 
I  very  much  apprecUte  and  support  the 
statement  Just  made  by  Senator  HolUngs,  the 
tllstlngulshed  chairman  of  the  Sirbcommlttee 
on  Oceanogrsi^y.  The  points  that  he  makee 
that  we  must  bsgln  international  dljcusslona 
Qt  a  seabeds  treaty  and  must  continue  full 
dlsc\iaalon»  between  the  affected  Interests 
and  the  appropriate  Congressional  commit- 
tees are  ImfKsrtant. 

The  uncertainties  In  the  law  of  the  sea 
regarding  seabed  resources  In  the  area  be- 
yond the  200  meter  limit  of  the  continental 
shelf  have  been  compounded  since  the  Con- 
tinental Shelf  Conv«ntlon  came  Into  force. 
Now,  when  technology  has  advtoiced  to  per- 
mit mineral  ei^loltatlon  In  depths  greater 
than  aoo  meiers,  there  Is  an  unacceptable 
uncertainty  In  the  law  of  the  sea  that  would 
threaten  the  security  of  any  economic  Invest- 
ment made  to  extract  mineral  resources  from 
the  continental  slope  or  over  the  continental 
margin.  We  could  let  the  law  of  the  sea  de- 
velop by  custom  and  by  letting  nations  go 
out  and  assert  claims  tlie  way  certain  Latin 
American  eouatrtes  have  regarding  fishing. 
Or  we  could  sit  down  with  the  many  different 
countries  and  Interests  and  try  to  negotiate 
a  rational  treaty.  Exploitation  of  seabed  re- 
sources Is  too  complex  and  important  a 
subject  to  let  the  law  of  the  sea  develop 
haphasardly. 

The  uncertainty  In  the  law  of  the  sea  re- 
garding seabed  resources  has  existed  for  at 
least  ten  yearsw  The  pace  of  individual  claims 
for  these  resources  Is  accelerating.  After  long 
deliberation  the  President  has  announced  a 
United  States  seabeds  proposal  for  Introduc* 


tlon  at  the  U.N.  Seabeds  Committee  meeting 
In  Augiist.  Rather  than  risk  eroding  the  lead- 
ership the  President  has  exercised,  I  support 
the  effort  to  have  the  President's  proposal 
Introduced  at  the  Committee  meeting. 

I  also  want  it  clearly  understood  that  the 
Committee  on  Conamerce,  as  well  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  has 
considerable  Interest  in  this  matter  and  ex- 
pects to  be  kept  fully  informed  of  the  dis- 
cussions and  negotiations  on  the  seabed 
treaty  while  they  progress.  In  addition,  our 
Committee  expects  to  continue  discussions 
with  all  of  the  affected  interests,  private  and 
public,  as  an  attempt  is  made  to  arrive  at  a 
sound  seabeds  treaty. 


SENATOR  Mn.I.FR  ON  "CAPITOL 
CLOAKROOM" 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  recently  the 
CBS  radio  program  "Capitol  Cloakroom" 
featured  the  senior  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  MitLER).  Pacing  questions  from 
three  correspondents,  our  distinguished 
coUea^rue.  a  member  of  the  Committees 
on  Finance  and  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry, and  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee, provided  an  incisive  analysis  of  cur- 
rent national  Issues.  The  questions  fo- 
cused on  an  area  of  the  Senator's  special 
knowledge  and  expertise,  the  economy, 
and  those  who  may  have  missed  the 
broadcast  should  find  Senator  MUler's 
comments  interesting  and  worthwhile. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
transcript  of  the  July  15  broadcast  of 
"Capitol  Cloakroom"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

CBS  Capttol  Cloakroom 
Produced  by  Ellen  Wadley. 
Guest:  US.  Senator  Jack  Miller  (R-Iowa) . 
Panel:  Bruoe  Morton,  Anchorman;  Daniel 
Schorr:  Stephen  Rowan. 

BatTOs  MoRTOK.  Senator  Miller,  will  the 
economy  get  better  by  election  time? 

Daioxl  ScHoaa.  Senator,  will  the  family 
assistance  plan  come  out  of  Congress  this 
year? 

Stephen  Rowan.  Senator  Miller,  what 
will  tlie  continuing  war  In  Indochina  do  to 
the  Republicans'  hopes  of  gaining  control 
of  Congress  this  year? 

Announceb.  Capitol  Cloakroom.  Prom  the 
nation's  capital,  CBS  Radio  brings  you  the 
1,123rd  presentation  of  Capitol  Cloakroom,  a 
spontaneous  and  unrehearsed  Interview  with 
an  outstanding  public  figure.  This  week's 
guest  Is  Senator  Jack  Bflller,  Republican  of 
Iowa.  He  meets  with  CBS  news  correspond- 
ents Bruce  Morton,  Daniel  Schorr,  and 
Stephen  Rowan.  First  we  hear  from  Bruce 
Morton. 

Q — Senator  Miller,  welcome  to  Capitol 
Cloakroom.  Our  guest  is  Iowa  Republican 
Jack  Miller,  first  elected  to  the  Senate  in 
1960,  reelected  six  years  later;  a  member  of 
the  Finance  and  Joint  Economic  Committees 
and  the  Agriculture  Committee.  Senator, 
those  first  two  qualify  you.  I  suppose,  as 
as  much  of  an  expert  as  anybody  else  is 
these  days  on  the  economy.  Administration 
spokesmen  keep  telling  us  that  things  are 
going  to  get  better.  Do  you  think  they'U 
get  better  by  election  time,  or  do  you  see 
the  economy  as  a  major  issue  in  this  fall's 
campaigning? 

Senator  MnxM.  I  think  the  economy  will 
be  an  issue  in  this  fall's  campaign.  I'm  nat- 
uraUy  hopeful  that  it  wUl  get  a  little  better 
but  I'm  not  optimistic  about  it  because  I  do 
think  that  when  we're  moving  from  a  war- 
time to  a  peacetime  economy,  you're  bound 


to  have  a  period  of  readjustment.  There  are 
fewer  people  working  in  defense  Industries 
now  thein  there  were  a  year  ago,  and  there 
will  be  fewer  working  in  the  months  ahead. 
There  will  be  fewer  people  in  the  armed 
forces  because  they're  dropping  out  the  num« 
bers  In  the  armed  services.  And,  when  you 
take  those  factors  into  account,  it  looks  to 
me  as  though  we  can  expect  to  have  an  un- 
employment rate  around  five  percent,  per- 
haps even  up  to  five  and  a  half.  And  I  said 
myself,  a  year  ago.  that  after  the  Infiatlonary 
binge  we'd  been  on  for  several  years  in  this 
country,  my  knowledge  of  economics  told  me 
that  we  must  expect  a  period  of  hurt.  Secre- 
tary Kennedy  stated  a  year  ago  that  we  were 
paying  for  our  past  sins.  Now,  hopefully,  a 
recession  that  we  would  have  (and  I  believe 
in  calling  it  a  "recession")  would  be  a  mild 
one.  which  might  mean  five  percent  unem- 
ployed and,  hopefully.  It  would  be  a  short- 
lived one,  which  would  mean  eight  or  ten 
months. 

I  don't  see  that  that  eight  or  ten  months' 
period,  if  it  is  a  short-lived  recession,  will 
be  over  before  the  fall  elections.  And  I  per- 
sonally think  we'll  be  doing  very  well,  taking 
Into  account  the  inflationary  binge,  taking 
into  account  the  movement  from  the  wartime 
to  a  peacetime  economy  .  .  . 

Q—  .  .  .  inflationary  binge.  Senator  Mil- 
ler? 

Senator  Millek.  Well,  I  have  to  look  at  who 
was  In  control  of  the  Congress.  I'm  not  talk- 
ing about  who  was  the  President  because, 
after  all,  what  the  President  has  to  say  is  just 
paper  and  Just  words.  It's  the  Congress,  those 
In  control  of  the  Congress,  that  implement 
economic  jjoUcy,  and  I  must  tell  you,  as  you 
well  know,  that  the  Democrats  were  fully  in 
command  of  the  Congress  during  those  years. 
Q — It's  etlmost  bound  to  translate  though. 
It  may  be  that  the  Democrats  were  to  blame, 
but  people  tend  to  vote  on  today's  bad  news. 
Isn't  that  going  to  hurt  the  Republicans  in 
the  fall? 

Senator  Miller.  Well,  I  think  it's  a  two- 
edged  sword.  I  think  it  depends  upon  how 
well-informed  the  public  Is.  I  think  it  de- 
pends upon  how  well  the  candidates  point 
up  where  the  responsibility  lies.  I  have  al- 
ways done  so  in  my  state;  I  see  no  reason  why 
candidates  in  other  states  can't  do  the  same 
thing. 

Q — ^Aren't  the  Democrats  aimply  going  to 
say.  "Well,  President  Nixon  has  refused  to 
put  into  effect  any  of  the  proposed  controls 
that  we've  given  him"? 

Senator  Miller.  Well,  of  course  they  will 
say  that  but,  when  you  get  down  to  bedrock, 
the  most  Important  thing  In  this  inflation - 
high  Interest  problem  is  whether  we  come 
out  with  a  reasonably  balanced  budget.  Now, 
when  you  have  thoee  In  control  of  the  Con- 
gress exceeding,  as  of  this  date,  the  budget 
requests  of  President  Nixon  by  $4  billion, 
when  you  had  those  in  control  of  the  Con- 
gress run  this  federal  government  of  ours 
•25  billion  deeper  in  debt  two  years  ago.  I 
must  say  that  that's  where  Inflation  starts. 
And  we've  had  recent  testimony  by  I.  W. 
Abel,  the  President  of  the  United  Steel  Work- 
ers, pointing  out  that  wage  Increases  did  not 
really  get  moving  until  you  had  a  cost  of 
living  increase.  And  the  cost  of  living  in- 
crease, or  Inflation,  started  right  here  on 
Capitol  Hill  with  the  inflationary  binge,  the 
multi-billion  dollar  deficit  spending  binge, 
by  those  in  control  of  the  Congress.  And  I 
think  it's  high  time  that  the  American  peo- 
ple understand  that  the  President  can  make 
speeches  and  he  can  write  out  anti-lnflatlon- 
ary  programs  on  paper,  but  they're  not  worth 
any  more  than  that  paper  unless  the  Con- 
gress, those  In  control  of  the  Congress,  Im- 
plement them.  Now.  let  me  give  you  an 
example  of  what  I'm  talking  about.  Three 
mouths  ago  I  was  out  in  Loe  Angeles  on  a 
forum,  and  James  Tobln,  a  Democrat  and 
former  member  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  under  President  Kennedy,  praised — 
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publicly  praised — the  Nixon  Administration's 
anti-inflationary  program.  So.  it's  a  good 
program,  I  think,  but  I  must  repeat  It's  no 
better  than  the  piece  of  the  paper  that  it's 
written  on  unless  those  in  control  of  the 
Congress,  and  I'm  of  course  talking  about  the 
Democrats  who  control  the  Congress,  carry 
it  out.  And  the  most  important  aspect  of 
carrying  that  out  is  to  match  outgo  with 
Income  of  the  federal  government. 

Q — Well,  as  Mr.  Morton  said,  the  voters 
are  going  to  look  at  today's  bad  news  and 
today's  bad  news,  as  you've  admitted,  in  No- 
vember is  likely  to  be  more  inflation  and  a 
deejjer  and  deeper  recession. 

Senator  Miller.  Oh,  wait  just  a  minute.  I 
didn't  admit  that  there's  going  to  be  more 
inflation.  Please  don't  quote  me  on  that.  I 
suggest  that  we  can  have  an  unemployment 
rate  of  five  percent  in  November,  yes,  but  I 
do  think  that  Inflation,  If  anything,  will 
tone  down.  But  I'm  not  expecting  It  to  tone 
down  very  much. 

Q — Well,  now,  you've  been  blaming  the 
Congress.  Mike  Mansfield  has  been  saying  all 
year  that  the  Congress  cut  the  I»resldent's 
budget  by  something  like  $7  billion  last  year. 
Is  that  wrong? 

Senator  Miller,  Well,  of  course  that's 
wrong.  This  was  fully  aired  out  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  In  fact,  it  all  started  back 
at  the  time  of  the  HEW  appropriations  bill, 
and  some  of  the  Democrats  were  pounding 
their  ch6sts  and  pointing  out  that  they  had 
cut  the  Nixon  budget — I  think  it  was  $5  bil- 
lion— and  they  were  referring  to  $135  billion 
in  the  budget.  They  were  a  little  embarrassed 
when  I  said,  well,  after  all.  the  spending 
budget  Is  up  around  $200  billion — why  are 
you  only  talking  about  the  $135?  And  then  it 
was  brought  out  that  on  the  extra  amount 
over  and  above  $135,  they  had  actually  in- 
creased the  Nixon  budget.  But  as  far  as  cut- 
ting the  Nixon  budget  was  concerned,  that 
was  actually  done  by  the  Administration.  I'll 
grant  you  that,  when  the  original  budget 
came  over  a  year  ago,  that  It  was  up  around 
$135  billion,  but  in  subsequent  weeks,  be- 
fore the  Administration  came  before  the  ap- 
propriations committees,  they,  of  their  own 
volition,  cut  the  budget  about  $5  billion.  So 
when  they  came  before  the  appropriations 
committees,  all  they  were  asking  was  that 
the  appropriations  committees  ratify  the 
cuts  the  Nixon  Administration  had  already 
put  into  effect.  So,  I  think  it  HI  behooves 
them  to  try  to  tease  the  public  by  saymg 
"we"  cut  the  Nixon  budget.  All  they  did  was 
to  ratify  what  the  administration  had  al- 
ready done.  But  I  think  It's  Important  to 
note  that  In  this  fiscal  year,  as  of  today, 
those  in  control  of  the  Congress  have  ex- 
ceeded the  Nixon  budget  by  $4  billion,  and 
we  have  several  appropriations  bills  yet  to 
pass. 

Q — Getting  off  appropriations  bills,  Sen- 
ator, to  what  may  be  future  appropriations 
if  the  program  ever  comes  about.  I  guess,  for 
listeners,  I'll  have  to  fill  In  a  bit  of  back- 
ground before  I  even  ask  you  the  question. 

The  House,  by  a  large  vote,  passed  the 
familv  assistance  plan  that  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration had  submitted,  intended  to 
overhaul  the  welfare  system  by  providing  a 
minimum  Income  system  accompanied  by 
incentives  to  work.  It  came  up  before  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  for  hearings.  The 
Committee  sent  It  back  to  the  Administra- 
tion to  get  some  bugs  out  of  It  about  In- 
eqtUtles  and  lack  of  smooth  Incentives.  The 
program  has  now  been  sent  back.  The  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  Is  going  to  schedule 
hearings  on  it,  next  week,  I  believe,  but 
there's  a  great  deal  of  talk  of  lack  of  enthu- 
siasm in  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 
Conservatives  don't  like  It  very  much,  and 
the  liberals  dont  like  It  for  other  reasons. 
Daniel  Patrick  Moynlhan  says  If  your  Com- 
mittee win  bring  It  out,  he's  sure  the  Senate 
will  pass  It.  If  you  don't  bring  It  out,  if  It 
isn't  passed,  It  may  be  the  last  chance  In  a 


generation  to  overhaul  welfare.  So.  with  that 
brief  introduction,  what's  going  to  happen? 

Senator  Miller.  Well,  with  all  deference 
to  Dan  Moynlhan,  I  do  think  that  he  has. 
perhaps,  exaggerated  the  matter  a  little  bit. 
Just  because  the  Congress  might  not  pass 
something  this  year  doesn't  mean  they  won't 
pass  scHnethlng  next  year.  And  to  suggest 
that  we  won't  do  something  about  a  long 
outmoded  welfare  system  within  the  next 
decade  because  we  haven't  acted  this  year, 
I  think  is  carrying  it  a  little  far.  But  there's 
no  question  but  what  after  the  hearings, 
the  original  hearings  before  the  Finance 
Committee,  and  after  particularly  the  excel- 
lent staff  work  that  was  done  In  locating 
the  bugs  In  the  bill,  that  there  was  some 
disaffection  on  the  part  of  even  the  pro- 
ponents. I  myself,  endorsed  the  Idea,  the 
concept,  that  President  Nixon  advanced  be- 
cause I  think  we've  been  going  in  the  wrong 
direction  on  welfare  for  thirty-five  or  forty 
years,  and  for  once  we  had  a  President  of 
the  United  States  who  came  over  and  sug- 
gested a  new  philosophy,  a  new  approach, 
which  would  be  designed  to  get  people  to 
want  to  move  out  of  this  welfare  cycle  that 
family  after  family  has  found  Itself  in.  Now. 
when  the  bugs  showed  up.  It  was  found  that, 
although  the  theory  behind  this  legislation 
was  generally  enthusiastically  received  by 
both  Democrats  and  Republicans  on  the 
Committee — It  was  found  that  the  bill  didn't 
implement  that  philosophy  because  we  found 
cases  in  which  there  would  be  a  disincentive 
to  work,  where  you  would  flxid  somebody  who 
was  earning  some  money  who  would  receive 
less  overall,  counting  his  earnings  and  count- 
ing other  welfare-type  programs — food 
stamps,  medical  assistance,  public  housing 
and  so  on — he  would  have  received  less  than 
if  he  just  sat  home  and  did  nothing. 

Q — For  a  certain  number. 

Senator  Miller.  That's  what  we  call  dis- 
incentive. And  so  we  told  the  Administra- 
tion to  take  this  bill  back  and  do  a  job  of 
correlating  all  of  the  various  types  of  welfare- 
tjrpe  programs — not  only  the  family  assist- 
ance program  itself  but  food  stamps,  public 
housing  assistance,  medicare,  medicaid — and 
put  them  all  together  and  revise  thla  .  .  . 

Q — You  don't  mean  medicare? 

Senator  Muxer.  Medicaid.  And  put  them  all 
together  so  that  they  would  be  able  to  show 
us  that  they  had  debugged  the  disincentives 
from  the  program.  Well,  they've  done  that.  I 
think,  although  the  staff  is  stlU  going 
through  it  to  see  whether  or  not  they  have 
actually  done  a  complete  and  thorough  Job 
on  it.  But  where  I  am  hung  up  a  Uttle  on  this 
is  that  I  look  at  a  schedule,  for  example, 
covering  Phoenix,  Arizona,  and  I  note  that 
they  have  laid  out  what  would  happen  as  be- 
tween somebody  who  earned  nothing  and 
somebody  who  earned  $720,  and  a  thousand, 
and  two  thousand,  and  three  thousand;  and 
the  total  Uke,  you  might  say,  that  they  have 
with  their  earnings,  with  the  family  assist- 
ance plan  benefit,  with  a  state  supplemental 
benefit,  food  stamps,  the  medical  insurance 
bonus  which  they're  proposing,  and  the  hous- 
ing bonus  under  public  assistance  housing 
or  rent  supplements,  and  so  on.  And  I  find 
that,  while  there  is  no  disincentive,  that  the 
Incentive  is  very  low,  very  slight.  For  example, 
somebody  who  earned  a  $1,000  out  in  Phoenix 
under  this  overall  program  might  be  encour- 
aged to  earn  two  thousand,  but  if  he  earned 
two  thousand  he  would  end  up  with  only 
about  $90  net  benefit  as  against  Just  earning 
a  thousand.  Now.  my  question  is  whether  or 
not  that  extra  $90  Is  enough  of  an  incentive 
for  a  person  to  take  the  time  and  the  trouble 
to  earn  $2,000  Instead  of  only  $1,000.  And 
you'll  find  a  similar  closeness  between  the 
various  stages  of  earned  income — two  to 
three,  three  to  four,  four  to  five — which 
bothers  me.  And  I  dont  know  whether  that's 
enough  of  an  Incentive  as  between  these  vari- 
ous income  brackets  to  get  the  Job  done  that 
we  want  to  get  done.  So  give  them  credit  for 


debugging  it  and  taking  out  the  disincen- 
tives, but  you  have  to  have  enough  incentive 
for  people  to  really  want  to  go  out  and  work 
longer  and  work  harder. 

Q — Senator,  without  going  Into  a  great 
deal  of  detail  on  what  will  be  coming  up  at 
your  hearings,  if  Republicans  like  you  are 
still  not  convinced  and  the  Democrats  on  the 
Committee  dont  seem  to  be  very  helpful, 
do  you  think  that  bill  is  going  to  come  out? 

Senator  Mn.r.EB.  Well,  no,  I  don't,  but  I 
would  hasten  to  suggest  that  I  do  think  there 
are  some  Democrats  on  the  Committee  who 
are  quite  open-minded  about  this  and  who 
do  definitely  want  to  try  to  support  some- 
thing that  Is  going  to  change  the  philosophy 
that  we've  been  operating  under  for  a  long 
lime.  Republicans  like  me  still  want  to  be 
shown,  but  I  emphasize  that  I  have  endorsed 
the  idea  from  the  very  beginning  and,  11  it 
entails  some  further  work  to  try  to  provide  a 
greater  incentive,  or  if  I  can  be  i>ersuaded 
that  the  differences  In  these  income  areas  are 
sufficient  incentives,  then  I  will  support  it 
and  I  hope  my  colleagues  on  the  Republican 
side  win  do  likewise. 

Q — But  you're  saying  you  dont  think  it's 
going  to  come  out  this  year? 

Senator  Milt.kr.  No,  I  haven't  said  that, 
and  it's  possible  that  it  will,  but  I  think 
it — I've  been  on  the  Finance  Committee  long 
enough  to  tell  you  that  you  never  quite  know 
what  the  Finance  Committee  is  going  to  do. 
I  think  most  of  us  in  there  are  asking  ques- 
tions and  we're  not  asking  questions  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying.  We're  asking  questions 
for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  be  constructive 
because  we  do  like  the  philospohy.  I  dont 
know  of  any  member  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  who  hasn't  bought  the  philoso- 
phy. The  Important  thing  is  whether  or  not 
the  bill  squares  with  the  philosophy  sufficient 
so  you'll  have  a  majority  vote  in  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Q — We  were  talking  earlier  of  the  effect  of 
recession  on  Republican  chances  in  the  No- 
vember election.  The  Administration  has 
made  it  clear  that  this  bill  is  the  centerpiece 
of  President  Nixon's  domestic  program.  This 
would  be  the  one  new  Innovative  thing  that 
he  had  hoped  to  do  before  the  election.  Is  the 
election  any  factor  in  your  thinking  on  this? 

Senator  Millkr.  I  don't  think  so  because 
this  bill  would  not  be  Implemented  anyhow 
imtll  next  year,  so  It  would  have  no  impact 
on  the  . . . 

Q — You  could  talk  about  it  being  passed. 
They  made  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  the 
House  passing  It. 

Senator  Miller.  You  can  talk  about  it  being 
passed,  but  until  actually  you  have  the 
mechanism  in  effect  I  don't  think  you're 
going  to  have  much  voter  effect. 

Q — Senator,  if  my  recollection  is  correct, 
there  are  twelve  Republican  seats  and  about 
twenty-three  Democratic  seats  up  in  the 
Senate  this  year.  You've  got  to  gain  seven 
to  win  control  of  the  Senate.  Are  you  going 
to  be  able  to  do  It? 

Senator  Miller.  Well,  I  have  said  that  I 
think  that  if  I  were  inclined  to  make  a  wager 
I  would  wager  that  there  would  be  a  net 
gain  of  Republican  seats,  but  I  don't  think 
I  would  wager  that  there's  going  to  be  a  net 
gain  of  seven.  In  other  words.  I  don't  think 
I'd  put  a  lot  of  money  on  that.  I'm  quite 
confident  that  there  will  be  a  net  gain,  how- 
ever. But,  as  to  whether  or  not  you're  going 
to  have  a  net  gain  of  two,  four,  six,  seven,  or 
eight,  you're  getting  into  areas  where,  because 
of  the  speed  and  the  intensity  of  communica- 
tions today  and  the  developm<»nts  that  take 
place  rapidly  around  the  world  and  in  this 
country,  you  can  have  changes  almost  over- 
night right  up  to  election  day. 

Q — As  long  as  you're  betting,  which  states 
would  you  bet  are  the  safest  and  which  per- 
haps the  weakest  for  the  Republicans  this 
year? 

Senator  Miller.  Well,  I  don't  like  to  pin- 
point, but  I  do  think  that  there's  a  very 
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strong  probftblUty  that  well  end  up  with  a 
Republican  Senator,  another  Republican 
Senator,  from  Florida,  for  example.  And  from 
Texas.  There  are  other  states  where  you 
could  flip  a  coin  and  the  outcome  could  be 
determined  again  by  developments  that  take 
place  right  up  to  election  day.  Wyoming  can 
be  a  very — can  be  a  toss  up. 

Q — Senator,  let  me  broctden  Dan's  original 
question  about  Florida  a  little  bit.  What  kind 
of  Republicans  do  you  see  winning  this  year? 
Is  there  a  conservative  trend?  I  mean,  do  you 
see  Charlie  Ooodell-style  Republicans  or  con- 
servatives or  what  eort  of  new  Senator?  Sen- 
ator Miller — Looking  at  the  stable  of  Senate 
candidates  that  we  have  seeking  those  twelve 
Democratic  seats  that  you're  talking  about, 
I  think  you'll  find  that  most  of  them  are 
what  you  would  call  moderate  to  conserva- 
tive types.  None  of  th«n  arch-conservatives. 
They'd  be  moderate  to  conservative.  For  ex- 
ample, George  Bvish  In  Texas.  For  anybody 
to  suggest  that  George  Bush  Is  a  rock-ribbed 
conservative  just  hasn't  followed  his  record 
down  here.  On  the  other  hand,  he  certainly 
Is  no  flaming  liberal.  He's  a  moderate  to  con- 
servative type,  and  I  think  that  youll  find 
that  that's  the  general  pattern  of  our  stable 
of  candidates  In  the  election  coming  up. 

Q — If  the  Senate  goes  mcwe  conservative 
and  If  particularly  the  Republican  side  of 
the  Senate  goes  more  conservative,  do  you 
foresee  a  challenge  to  Senator  Scott  next 
year? 

Senator  Milleb.  Well,  of  course,  that's  al- 
ways a  possibility.  One  Just  doesnt  know. 
We're  fairly  evenly  divided  In  the  Senate  on 
conservative,  liberal,  moderate.  If  you  ana- 
lyze the  voting  records  of  the  Republicans 
In  the  Senate,  I  think  you'll  And  they're 
rather  split  up  three  ways:  what  you  would 
call  liberals,  what  you  would  call  conserva- 
tives, and  what  you'd  call  moderates. 

Q — How  would  you  rate  Hugh  Scott's  lead- 
ership? Have  you  been  comfortable  with  him 
as  leader? 

Senator  Mnxn.  Well,  I  have  been  com- 
fortable with  him.  I  think  he  has  a  horribly 
dlfllcvUt  problem.  Tou  know  Senator  Dirltsen 
was  having  a  horrible  problem  before  be 
passed  away.  There  was  talk  around  the  Sen- 
ate that  Everett  had  lost  control  of  things. 
Well.  I  don't  know  that  Kverett  had  lost  con- 
trol of  things,  but  we  had  had  aome  new 
members  come  in  and  they  were  Just  not 
about  to  take  the  advice  and  counsel  of  their 
leader.  And  Hugh  Scott  simply  fell  heir  to 
that  situation.  And  you  put  yourself  in  the 
shoes  of  a  leader  and  he's  g(>t  three  groups 
of  Senators  and  they're  equally  divided — 
a  group  of  liberals,  a  group  of  conservatives, 
and  a  group  of  moderates — and  you've  got 
your5elf  one  horrible  leadership  problem. 

Q — Not  to  even  mention  the  problem  of 
working  with  the  White  House. 

Senator  Mnxxm.  Well,  I  think  that  from  all 
I  understand  that  Hugh  Scott  has  worked 
pretty    well    with    the  White  House. 

Q — Even  though  they  occasionally  pull  the 
rug  from  under  him? 

Senator  Mili,ex.  Pardon  me? 

Q— Even  though  they  occasionally  pull  the 
rug  from  under  him? 

Senator  Mn^Lza.  Well,  I  wouldn't  say  that 
they  pull  the  rug  out  from  under  the  Re- 
publican leader  any  more,  if  as  much,  than 
Lyndon  Johnson  pvilled  the  rug  from  un- 
der Mike  Mansfield. 

Q — Did  the  Incursion  Into  Cambodia  pull 
the  rug  from  under  some  of  the  Republican 
candidates  this  fall,  do  you  think? 

Senator  Mn.LEB.  If  It  has,  I  haven't  heard 
about  It. 

Q — Do  you  think  that  there  are  going 
to  be  those  who  will  be  seriously  affected  by 
that  move? 

Senator  Miixeb.  I  don't  think  that  Cam- 
bodia will  be  an  issue  in  the  fall  campaign. 
I  think  It's  a  dead  duck. 

Q — Tou  don't  think  all  this  talk  of  peace 
candidates,  citizens  groups,  and  all  that  kind 


of  thing  is  going  to  have  much  effect  on  the 
fall  voting  patterns,  then? 

Senator  Mn.i.ER.  I  would  doubt  it.  I  can 
see  where  it  might  In  certain  specific  areas 
such  as  happened  out  there,  for  example,  in 
Jeff  Cohelan's  district  In  Oakland,  California, 
but  I  think  you  will  find  it's  rather  limited. 
I'd  be  inclined  to  guess  that  It  would  have 
more  effect  on  Democratic  primaries  around 
the  country  than  anywhere  else. 

Q — Senator,  I'm  sorry  to  Interrupt  but  our 
time  Is  up.  Thanic  you  very  much  for  be- 
ing our  guest  on  Capitol  Cloakroom. 


SENATOR  SYMINGTONS  POSITIVE 
RESPONSE  TO  THE  NEEDS  OF 
RURAL  AMERICA 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  the 
plight  of  Rural  Americans  in  the  last 
quarter  century  has  become  increasingly 
serious.  Increased  production  as  well  as 
improved  fanning  methods  have  mul- 
tiplied the  problems  of  agricultural  work- 
ers. Migration  to  the  cities  In  greater 
and  greater  numbers  has  been  the  in- 
evitable result.  This  addition  of  sl^ilfl- 
cant  numbers  of  people  to  our  already 
overcrowded  urban  centers  has  forced  us 
to  consider  ways  and  means  of  develop- 
ing the  resources  of  rural  areas. 

Recently,  my  distinguished  senior  col- 
league from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington) 
delivered  a  thoughtful  address  on  the 
subject  at  the  dedication  of  Missouri 
Rural  Electric  Cooperatives  Headquar- 
ters in  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  remarks  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RUKAL  Americans  in  Urban  Amesiica — 

The  Challenge 

(By  Senator  Stuabt  Stmington, 

July  8,  1970) 

In  recent  years  I  believe  It  fair  to  say  that 
most  of  the  nation's  attention  has  l>een 
fixed  on  the  plight  of  our  decaying  cities  and 
our  urban  poor.  At  the  same  time  it  would 
appear  Just  as  important.  If  not  more  so, 
that  we  find  solutions  to  the  problems  of 
rural  America  and  its  citizens — particularly 
the  poor,  the  aged,  and  the  unemployed. 

Today  less  than  30  percent  of  the  nation's 
population  Is  rural;  but  46  percent  of  the 
people  with  poverty-level  Incomes  In  this 
country  live  In  rural  areas;  and  60  percent 
of  America's  substandard  housing  is  located 
In  rural  regions.  Millions  of  rural  Americans 
are  undemotu-ished  and  ill-clothed.  Over 
35,000  rural  commvmltles  are  without  water 
systems  and  46,000  need  sanitary  disposal 
systems. 

For  too  many  of  our  rural  citizens  the 
good  life  18  but  a  dream  of  an  earlier  America 
which  counted  19  out  of  every  20  citizens 
among  its  rural  population.  Today  that  num- 
ber has  dwindled  to  6. 

Now  what  are  the  basic  reasons  for  rural 
deprivation? 

For  the  past  300  years,  agriculture  has 
been  the  anchor  of  rural  America.  In  the  last 
quarter  century,  however,  we  have  experi- 
enced an  agricultural  revolution.  Research. 
Improved  fertilizers.  Increased  mechaniza- 
tion, and  vast  irrigation  programs  have 
transformed    America's   countryside. 

Since  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War 
crop  production  per  acre  and  livestock  pro- 
duction per  breeding  unit  have  Increased  al- 
most 100  percent.  In  1945.  we  produced  2.6 
bilUon  bushels  of  corn.  In  1969,  by  contrast, 
we  produced  4.6  billion  bushels  on  one-third 
fewer  acres.  In  1945,  the  average  milk  yield 


per  cow  was  5000  pounds  a  year.  Today  it  Is 
9200  pounds. 

In  the  last  15  years  productivity  has  in- 
creased by  more  than  6.6  percent  per  year — 
more  than  twice  as  fast  as  yoductlvlty  in 
the  economy  as  a  whole. 

This  Is  a  great  testlmonia^bo  the  resource- 
fulness and  Ingenuity  of  the  American 
farmer.  As  a  result,  todawhe  Is  one  of  our 
very  best  foreign  exchange  earners. 

But  as  agriculture  has  become  more  and 
more  mechanized,  and  as  farm  yields  have 
multiplied,  fewer  and  fewer  people  have  been 
employed  in  agricultural  work. 

As  agricultural  employment  shrinks,  in 
their  search  for  opportunity  rural  Americans 
in  ever-increasing  numl>ers  have  been  forced 
to  migrate  to  our  already  overgrown  cities. 
Many  small  communities  and  crossroads  vil- 
lages which  over  the  years  have  been  sus- 
tained by  the  farmer  are  dying;  and  their 
populations  too  are  streaming  into  our  cities. 

In  recent  years  this  flow  has  developed 
into  a  flood.  Except  for  developments  that 
create  major  Improvements,  such  as  the 
Table  Rock  Dam,  most  of  our  counties  in 
the  past  two  decades  have  been  losing  popu- 
lation. During  this  same  twenty  year  period, 
however,  the  population  of  the  United  States 
as  a  whole  rose  by  some  33  percent. 

Unfortunately,  this  migration  has  only  in- 
tensified the  already  serious  problems  facing 
our  cities.  Thousands  of  rural  people  arrive 
In  those  cities  with  high  expectations;  but 
they  lack  the  skills  and  education  necessary 
to  find  adequate  employment.  Thus,  all  too 
many  become  names  on  the  metropolitan 
welfare  rolls.  x 

If  we  do  not  act  now,  I  believe  teat  within 
thirty  years  many  hundreds  more  of  our 
small  towns  will  become  ghost-towns;  and 
rural  America  could  become  a  vast  empty 
land.  Inhabited  by  a  relative  handful  of  ag- 
ricultural technicians  cultivating  gigantic 
tracts  with  computers  and  drone  tractors. 

At  the  same  time,  most  of  our  population 
would  thus  be  further  concentrated  In  huge 
urban  agglomerations,  compounding  the 
problems  of  congestion,  pollution  and  crime. 

If  we  are  to  prevent  this  from  occurring, 
there  must  be  genuine  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  rural  America's  problems  are  urban 
America's  problems;  and  unless  we  begin, 
now,  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  countryside, 
there  can  be  no  real  long-term  hope  for  our 
cities. 

It  would  now  appear  essential  to  restore  an 
urban-rural  balance  In  America;  and  this 
would  call  for  some  redistribution  of  our 
population  across  the  map  of  the  United 
States. 

Let  us  begin,  therefore,  a  real  and  practical 
effort  to  revitalize  our  smaU  towns  in  effort 
to  accelerate  rural  development  efforts. 

I  would  now  present  seven  possible  key 
elements  in  a  total  town  and  covmtry  devel- 
opment program. 

First,  we  should  do  our  best  to  try  to  elimi- 
nate more  of  the  opportunity  gap  that  exists 
between  urban  and  rural  America.  Today  a 
lack  of  Jobs  often  prevents  many  individuals 
who  would  like  to  do  so  from  living  and 
working  outside  the  city.  But  in  order  to  draw 
new  industry  to  our  rural  areas,  and  thereby 
create  new  Jobs,  we  will  need  to  have  a 
trained  and  educated  labor  force. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  past  vocational 
training  programs  in  rural  areas  have  either 
been  too  oriented  towards  agricultural  efforts 
alone  or  designed  with  an  emphasis  on  home- 
economics  skQls.  There  is  now  an  urgent  need 
for  greatly  expanded  vocational  training  pro- 
grams which  will  emphasize  non-farm  Job 
skills,  and  thereby  prepare  rural  youth  for  to- 
day's highly  technical  world. 

Secondly,  we  should  strive  to  make  our 
small  communities  and  rural  areas  more  at- 
tractive and  appealing  places  in  which  to 
live.  In  thla  regard,  I  believe  we  should  con- 
sider developing  a  national  "Rural  Renewal" 
program — one  similar  to  our  urban  renewal 
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efforts.  This  would  mean  loans  and  grants 
available  for  modernizing  and  refurbiahlng 
the  fading  main  streets  of  small  town  Amer- 
ica; and  would  also  mean  sorely  needed  plan- 
ning and  technical  assistance  would  be  avail- 
able to  small  towns. 

Thirdly,  the  quality  of  life  in  rural  areas 
must  also  be  Improved. 

Over  the  years  perhaps  no  other  activity 
has  more  enhanced  rural  life  than  rural  elec- 
trification. Although  electricity  was  slow  in 
coming  to  many  farms  and  small  towns  in  the 
early  part  of  this  century,  since  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  was  estab- 
lished In  1935,  remarkable  advances  have 
been  made.  In  1935,  for  example,  less  than 
1 1  f)ercent  of  America's  farms  possessed  elec- 
tricity. Today  99  percent  of  the  nation's  three 
million  farms  are  electrified. 

Telephone  service  has  also  Increased 
rapidly.  As  late^  1950,  only  38  percent 
of  our  farms  had^elephones;  but  today  over 
80  percent  of  our  farm  people  have  this  con- 
venience; as  do  virtually  all  small  town 
residents. 

Missouri  has  the  third  largest  nximber  in 
the  nation  of  consumers  who  benefit  directly 
from  the  REA  program.  Of  this  we  should  be 
very  proud. 

The  Rural  Electrification  program  has  been 
the  one  great  incentive  for  bringing  new 
Jobs  and  new  opportunity  to  America's  heart- 
land. Since  1961,  it  is  estimated  that  over 
300,000  new  Jobs  have  been  created  as  a 
result  of  this  superb  REA  program;  and  as  a 
result,  the  standard  of  living  among  rural 
people  has  increased  in  recent  years. 

Much  remains  to  be  done,  however.  Rural 
America  continues  to  lag  behind  our  cities 
in  terms  of  modern  roads,  water  and  sewer 
systems,  schools,  hospitals,  and  other  public 
facilities. 

In  the  years  ahead,  therefore,  we^S^jould 
make  a  concerted  effort  to  improve  these 
services  and  facilities,  and  thereby  lessen 
the  disparity  that  continues  to  exist  between 
rural  and  urban  modes  of  life. 

Fourth,  I^believe  that  experience  demon- 
strates the  construction  of  Federal  reservoir 
projects  can  be  of  inestimable  benefit  in  pro- 
moting economic  development  in  rural  areas. 
Not  only  do  reservoirs  bring  needed  flood  con- 
trol, water  supply,  hydro-electric  power,  and 
recreation  to  rural  America,  but  they  bring 
enormous  social  beneflts  as  well. 

Again  I  mention  Table  Rock  Reservoir  in 
southwest  Missouri  as  an  excellent  example 
of  tlie  progress  which  accompanies  reservoir 
development. 

In  the  short  period  of  11  years,  from  1958 
when  Table  Rock  was  completed,  to  1969, 
the  combined  assessed  valuation  of  the  seven 
county  Table  Rock  area  climbed  from  $87 
million  to  $140  million;  and  as  a  result  of 
the  new  investments  generated  by  the  res- 
ervoir, on  June  1,  1966,  Taney  County  was 
removed  from  the  list  of  the  50  most  de- 
pressed counties  in  the  United  States. 

Surely  we  will  all  agree  that  our  ex- 
pansion of  water  resource  development  pro- 
grams wotild  be  a  most  important  step  in  the 
promotion  of  rural  development,  all  across 
the  nation. 

Fifth,  the  possible  construction  of  "New 
Towns"  as  is  necessary  in  the  case  of  Pattons- 
burg  offers  great  latitude  for  dealing  with 
some  of  the  problems  of  rural  America.  This 
approach  could  in  some  cases  provide  an 
alternative  to  the  present  policy  of  relatively 
haphazard  national  growth.  It  could  also  help 
locate  those  tens  of  millions  of  new  Ameri- 
cans who  are  expected  In  the  coming  decades. 
It  could  aid  cities  from  many  of  their  worsen- 
ing problems;  and  at  the  same  time,  act  as 
regional  growth  centers  to  stimulate  rvural  de- 
velopment. It  is  with  this  thought  in  mind 
that  I  recently  called  for  consideration  of 
constructing  some  300  new  towixs  of  300.000 
people  ewh  by  the  end  of  the  century. 

Sixth,  in  order  to  give  proper  recognition 
to  the  problems  of  riu-al  America,  we  should 
consider  expanding  the  Office  of  Small  Town 


Services  In  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  sub-cabinet  status. 

Seventh,  for  too  long  we  have  maintained 
a  policy  of  two  Americas  in  meeting  the 
complex  challenges  facing  us  here  at  home — 
one  set  of  programs  to  deal  with  urban 
America,  and  another  to  deal  with  rural 
America.  Today,  I  believe  It  fair  to  say  that 
there  is  an  Increasing  recognition  of  the 
•fact  that  the  problems  of  urbctn  and  rural 
America  are  so  interrelated  we  must  take 
steps  to  develop  a  common  national  policy 
for  both. 

In  the  United  States  today,  our  human 
resources  constitute  the  foundation  of  our 
basic  strength.  With  that  premise  I  know  we 
will  aU  agree  that  the  unfulflUed  hopes  and 
untapped  resources  of  rural  America  present 
us  with  a  great  challenge  and  a  great  oppor- 
tunity. To  fulflU  that  opportunity  will  take 
imagination,  hard  work,  and  money.  Never- 
theless the  reward  we  can  rightly  expect  from 
that  vision  and  effort  would  be  a  major  con- 
tribution on  our  part  to  the  future  security 
and  prosperity  of  America. 


Joys,  heroism  and  humdrum  of  the  -  Mif° 
of  the  American  soldier  on  the  fronilines 
in  three  wars. 

Thousands  upon  thousands  of  ex-GIs  will 
long  remember  him  from  the  clips  of  his 
stories  they  have  pasted  In  their  scrapbooks. 

Scores  of  young  newspapermen  in  the 
future,  we  are  sure,  will  be  studying  his 
work  and  seeking  to  emulate  it — just  as  has 
been  true  In  the  case  of  Jim's  predecessor, 
Ernie  Pyle. 

For  those  of  us  in  Scripps-Howard,  it  has 
been  an  exceptionally  rare  privilege  to  have 
worked  witli  Jim  Lucas. 


LUCAS, 
CORRE- 


IMPORTANCE  OF  TRANSPORTATION 
TO  KANSAS 

Mr.  PEIARSON.  Mr.  president,  the  im- 
portance of  transportation  to  the  State 
of  Kansas  cannot  be  overemphasized. 
Lying  in  the  strategic  center  of  the 
United  States,  our  landlocked  State 
would  be  isolated  and  forgotten  but  for 
the  highway,  rail,  and  air  transporta- 
tion available  to  us. 

Regrettably,  rail  transportation  in 
Kansas  is  rapidly  deteriorating  and  dis- 
appearing. Perhaps  in  a  few  years  the 
great  iron  horse  that  opened  our  region 
of  the  country  to  westward  expansion 
will  serve  us  no  more.  Accordingly,  the 
importance  of  air  transportation  be- 
comes each  day  more  vital  for  the  growtli 
and  potential  of  our  State. 

As  one  who  has  been  keenly  interested 
in  aviation  for  over  20  years,  I  am  par- 
ticularly pleased  by  the  progress  which 
one  air  carrier,  Air  Midwest — a  third 
level  commuter  carrier — has  achieved  in 
increasing  and  improving  air  service  to 
Kansas.  It  has  moved  aggressively  into 
the  air  passage  market  partially  aban- 
doned by  Frontier  Airlines  as  well  as 
expanding  new  markets  in  our  region.  I 
have  met  with  the  men  who  are  the  of- 
ficers at  Air  Midwest  and  I  have  been 
encouraged  by  their  imagination  and  de- 
termination to  provide  adequate  and  ef- 
ficient service  to  my  State.  I  salute  them 
and  wish  them  well. 

Indicative  of  their  increasing  success, 
an  article  published  in  a  recent  edition 
of  an  aviation  magazine.  Airline  Man- 
agement and  Marketing,  highlights  the 
efforts  of  these  men  to  get  this  new  air- 
line off  the  ground — both  literally  and 
financially. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Air  MmwEST:  "FVac  Airline  of  Kansas" 

In  this  election  year,  a  lot  of  politicians 
would  do  well  to  study  the  ''graae  roorts" 
support  being  built  up  by  Air  Midwest  in 
Kansas. 

Faced  with  minimum  service  by  some  air- 
lines and  a  pullout  by  another  due  to  the 
uneconomic  nature  of  the  short-haul  routes, 
Kansans — p«rtlcularly  western  Kansana — are 
troops  took  over  North  Vietnam.)  "'     doing  all  they  can  to  keep  themselves  in  the 

Still,  26  years  of  frontUne  reportmg  in  JFansportaUon  mal^tream.  Thats  where  Air 
three  major  wars  never  shook  his  belief  ii^Mldwest  comes  in 


DEATH  OF  JAMES  G. 
SCRIPPS-HOWARD  WAR 
SPONDENT  f 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
untimely  death  of  Scripps-Howard  Cor- 
respondent James  G.  Lucas  is  a  loss  to 
the  citizenry  of  our  Nation. 

Jim  distinguished  himself  by  ac- 
curate and  informative  coverage  of  mil- 
itary life  during  World  War  II,  Korea, 
and  Vietnam.  He  was  the  Ernie  Pyle 
of  the  last  two  decades. 

Mr.  President.  I  feel  a  personal  loss 
in  his  passing.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  edito- 
rial entitled  "Jim  G.  Lucas,"  published 
in  the  Washington  Daily  News  of  Tues- 
day. July  21,  1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Jim   G.  Lucas 

One  of  many  amazing  things  about 
Scripps-Howard  War  Correspondent  Jim  G. 
Lucas  was  that  a  lifetime  of  witneesing  and 
writing  about  the  tragedy  of  wars  left  him 
without  a  trace  of  inner  hardness  or  cyni- 
cism. 

He  was,  until  the  end,  what  one  speaker 
said  of  him  years  ago  in  t)estowing  upon 
him  some  particular  medal :  "A  truly  modest 
man^^n  old  Marine  with  a  soft  heart." 

And  he  could,  and  did,  write  with  the  best 
of  the  Journalists  of  any  era. 

He  undoubtedly  saw  more  combat  than 
any  newspaperman  in  U.S.  history.  He 
seemed  to  be  always  at  the  front — until  age 
and  a  long,  losing  bout  with  cancer  caused 
him  to  return  from  Vietnam  three  years 
ago  for  the  last  time.  When,  for  example. 
Gen.  Omar  Bradley  at  a  Washington  ban- 
quet in  1963  awarded  Jim  with  glowing 
terms  the  VFW's  Gold  Medal  for  conveying 
the  feel  of  the  battlefield  in  his  stories, 
Jim  was  on  the  frontlines  in  Korea.  When 
he  was  awarded  the  1954  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
his  human  interest  stories  from  Korea,  he 
already  was  In  Hanoi  covering  still  another 
war.   (He  was  in  HaLnal  when  Ho  Chi  Minh's 


the  worth  of  the  individual,  the  value  of  life, 
or  the  love  of  country. 

He  never  married.  He  loved  young  people 
and  there  are  countless  stories  of  his  help 
to  the  young,  particularly  young  newspaper- 
men on  their  first  assignment  to  a  war  zone. 
He  could,  and  did,  oratorically  wave  his 
country's   flag   at    the  slightest   provocation. 

Jim  Lucas  was  a  great  reporter  with  a 
rare   gift   for   chronicling  the   miseries  and 


llie  ccxnpeny,  laased  in  Wichita,  started 
life  in  1965  as  Aviation  Ser\'lces  Inc.,  a  one- 
plane,  one-employe  air  mortuary /charter  op- 
eration. The  employe  (and  founder)  was 
Gary  Adamson,  now  {M'esident  of  Air  Mid- 
west, whl<ai  flies  one  Beech  99  and  three 
Sesszui  403s  on  Its  scheduled  flights,  has  two 
4028  for  backup  and  three  Cessna  206s  for 
charters. 

Although    Air    Midwest    is    classed    a«    a 
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"commuter  air  carrier,"  *Bb  70-employe  or- 
ganization, serving  14  dtles  in  four  states. 
Is  providing  "local  service"  with  small  air- 
craft and  133  weekly  flights. 

"Meet  of  our  customers  need  hub  airport 
connections  rather  than  commuter  service," 
Adamson  told  AMM/AA.  Dubbed  "the  offi- 
cial flagship  airline  of  Kansas"  last  year,  Air 
Midwest  Is  providing  the  only  scheduled  air 
transportation  from  some  points,  the  only 
frequently  scheduled  service  from  others, 
and  the  only  nonstop  service  at  stlU  others. 
Dodge  City,  a  45-mln.  nonstop  from 
Wichita,  Is  an  example.  An  agriculture- 
oriented  town  of  15,CX)0  with  a  thriving  cat- 
tle-sale/meat-packlng  center.  Dodge  is  now 
served  on  a  scheduled  basis  only  by  Air  Mid- 
west, following  a  Frontier  Airlines  suspen- 
sion In  1968.  The  city  also  has  two  trains 
daily  and  some  bus  service. 

According  to  an  editorial  In  the  Dodge  City 
Daily  Globe,  the  community  should  8upp>ort 
and  cultivate  the  commuters:  "Reliance  on  a 
major  carrier,  either  to  return  or  remain,  is 
pure  folly." 

To  show  Its  appreciation  for  the  third- 
level  service.  Dodge  floated  a  bond  issue  to 
extend  the  airport  runway,  is  building  a  new 
ticket  counter  from  funds  provided  by  local 
buslneemnen,  and  kicked  In  $12,500  as  one 
portion  of  a  flve-clty,  troO.OOO  loan  to  Air 
Midwest  for  expansion  and  operating  capi- 
tal. 

David  B.  Ross,  executive  director  of  the 
town's  Chamber  of  Commerce,  said:  "They're 
really  part  of  the  family  in  Dodge  City.  We're 
aware  of  their  problems  and  background, 
and  work  with  them  closely  because  of  the 
mutual  advantages." 

Dodge  Isn't  alooe  In  that  thinking.  Accord- 
ing to  Albert  L.  Kamas,  a  Wichita  lawyer  and 
member  of  ihe  state's  Economic  Development 
Commission:  "We're  trying  to  keep  our  chil- 
dren In  Kansas,  but  we  need  something  for 
them  to  do.  So  we  have  to  get  Industry  in 
and  Industry  wants  transportation,  so  we 
follow  'these  kids'  fmedlan  management  age 
's  30)  around."  KEDC  cant  give  Air  Midwest 
actual  funding,  "but  it  can  do  almost  every- 
thing else,"  Komas  said. 

One  Instance  where  there  was  some  resist- 
ance, but  where  Air  Midwest  came  out  on 
top,  was  at  Great  Bend,  an  oil  products  cen- 
ter with  20,000  population  and  no  rail  serv- 
ice. Frontier  atlU  serves  the  community  with 
three  flights  daily,  while  Air  Midwest  pro- 
vides 11.  The  airport,  a  former  military  base 
has  three  8,000-ft.  runways  and  growing  busi- 
ness Jet  traffic. 

When  Air  Midwest  first  started  Beech  99 
operations  In  Great  Bend  last  year,  "we  ac- 
tually had  people  come  to  the  airport  to  see 
If  the  plane  would  be  there  when  we  said  It 
would,"  said  James  Pickett,  vp-marketlng/ 
corporate  planning.  As  of  last  month.  Frontier 
had  applied  to  suspend  service  at  Great  Bend, 
and  Air  Midwest  told  CAB  It  would  fill  the 
breach.  Although  there  was  sosoe  minority 
dissent,  the  city  council  okayed  the  move. 

If  approved.  Air  Midwest  will  not  only  In- 
crease the  passenger  service  there,  but  plans 
to  provide  all-cargo  service,  a  big  potential 
money-maker  In  that  area  of  the  state,  and 
to  add  Air  Express. 

Air  Midwest  has  "done  everything  It  said 
it  would,"  Gene  Cole,  manager  of  Great 
Bend's  Industrial  Development  Inc.  project. 
said  "We  went  through  Continental's  grow- 
ing pains,  then  Central's.  All  of  tliem  outgrew 
Great  Bend." 

It  might  seem  a  paradox  that,  in  a  state 
boasting  "the  air  capital  of  the  world" 
(Wichita),  selling  air  transportation  would 
be  a  problem.  But,  Pickett  said,  "our  peo- 
ple aren't  commuters  like  they  are  In  the 
East.  Moat  people  would  rather  Jump  In 
their  cars  and  drive  three  hours  to  Wichita 
from  western  Kanws." 

One  good  method  of  making  sure  people 
become     alr-transportatlon-mlnded     Is    Air 


Midwest's  recent  Intrastate  stock  offering. 
The  way  the  carrier  figures  it,  spreading 
the  ownership  Is  going  to  gain  a  lot  of  addi- 
tional salesmen.  With  360.000  shares  going 
public  at  $1.25  a  shaj-e,  the  stock  will  be  "so 
widely  held  well  gain  all  that  many  more 
people  Interested  In  making  It  go." 

The  support  Is  by  no  means  limited  to 
Dodge  and  Great  Bend.  Other  towns  In  the 
state,  such  as  Colby  and  Hays,  are  building 
new  counters,  terminal  facilities  and  navi- 
gation aids. 

What,  In  turn.  Is  Air  Midwest  doing  for 
Kansas?  "Our  purpose  Is  to  serve  our  cus- 
tomers." said  Pickett,  "and  everything  is 
aimed  at  that  goal."  What  this  tranalatee 
Into  la  that  when  Air  Midwest  has  connect- 
ing passengers  coming  In,  It  waits.  The  scis- 
soring of  flights  that  takes  place  at  Great 
Bend  every  afternoon  to  make  connectfcoifs 
to  Kansas  City  or  Wichita  Is  a  sample.  Some 
customers  have  to  change  planes  from  a  402 
to  a  99  or  vice  versa,  but  "no  one  complains." 
Late  iMt  year,  when  lossea  started  to 
mount  higher  than  anticipated,  the  airline 
Initiated  a  cost-cutting  campaign.  No  part 
of  that,  however,  affected  the  primary  goal 
of  serving  the  passenger.  By  spring,  manage- 
ment was  pretty  well  satisfied  that  the  loose 
ends  had  been  pulled  together. 

"Every  p>oeltlon  requires  people  who  can 
solve  problems,"  Pickett  said.  "We  must 
have  creativity  without  spending  dollars  for 
It."  For  example,  all  of  Air  Midwest's  signs 
at  Wichita  Municipal,  including  the  one  at 
the  carrier's  attractive  ticket  counter,  were 
done  by  airline  employes. 

Walter  Troyer,  Air  Midwest's  23-year-old 
chief  pilot  and  holder  of  an  ATR,  was  re- 
writing the  crew  training  manual  when  we 
visited  Wichita.  Troyer  said  he  spends  a  lot 
of  his  time  with  PAA  "trying  to  work  things 
out.  They're  Just  as  new  in  this  business  as 
wo  are.  Cooperation  with  the  local  PAA  man 
has  helped  in  circumventing  some  of  the 
problems." 

Air  Midwest  has  20  pilots.  Qualifications 
Include  a  1,500-hr.  total  with  200-300  hr. 
multi-engine  time.  Age  must  be  between 
20  and  25.  Every  crew  member  starts  as  a 
copilot  and  upgrading  comes  In  6-12  months 
Although  pay  Is  low,  turnover  rate  is  also 
low.  What  pilots  may  not  get  In  salary  they 
make  up  for  In  company  stock  and  being  In 
on  the  development  of  a  young  company. 

Maintenance  work  is  performed  in  a  facil- 
ity at  Wichita  Municipal  purchased  from 
Bevan  Radio  in  1969.  Air  Midwest  has  eight 
maintenance  personnel,  a  complete  engine 
shop  and  a  402  sp>ares  shop,  and  Is  one  of  the 
few  commuters  approved  for  progreaslve 
maintenance  on  the  99. 

A  sophisticated  marketing  approach  Is  not 
something  characteristic  of  third-levels.  But 
Air  Midwest  Is  one  carrier  that  Is  making  a 
good  try. 

The  airline  hired  an  agency,  Crow  Adver- 
tising, after  It  changed  Its  name  last  year. 
A  new  Image  was  the  goal.  The  company  set 
aside  «30.000  for  the  campaign  for  the  first 
year,  and  arranged  for  some  $24,000  In  media 
tradeouts,  but  went  over  that  figure.  "Every- 
thing coet  more  than  we  figured."  Pickett 
said.  However,  the  one-time  development 
coets  included  in  the  Image  charge  are  com- 
pleted. 
How  does  a  commuter  sell  Its  services? 
Going  on  two-day  "sales  blitzes,"  which 
meana  pounding  on  doors  of  business  peo- 
ple in  one  community. 

Giving  free  airplane  rides  and  refresh- 
ments when  a  new  plane  Is  delivered,  or  a 
new  route  started. 

Aids  to  travel  agents,  such  as  the  new 
combined  gate  pass/travel  Itinerary  In  Air 
Midwest  colors. 

A  no-charge,  long-distance  reservations 
phone  number  for  {jeople  throughout  the 
system  when  the  local  reservations  office  is 
closed. 


A  mini-stewardess  aboard  99  flights  to 
help  passengers  with  gate  connections  and 
Information  and  to  serve  as  a  public  rela- 
tions rep. 

Air  Midwest  also  takes  pride  In  its  grow- 
ing sophistication  in  providing  customers 
with  wide  accessibility  to  reservations  data. 
An  electronic  switching  system  was  installed 
during  the  winter.  An  Arinc  system  Is  set 
up  at  the  ticket  counter  that  allows  a  check 
of  the  passenger  list  before  takeoff.  Air  Mid- 
west Is  now  listed  on  Braniff's  reservations 
computer,  and  Is  planning  to  work  out  a 
similar  agreement  with  Continental. 

And,  no  less  than  Its  big  brothers  who  are 
moving  into  areas  such  as  hotels  and  ground 
transportation  to  facilitate  the  passenger's 
travel.  Air  Midwest  Is  looking  into  eetablloh- 
ment  of  airport  bus  service  and  Involvement 
In  hotel /convention  devtiopment. 

Like  most  commuters.  Air  Midwest  lost 
monejrlast  year  cm  revenues  of  $470,000,  al- 
thdifgh  It  did  show  a  profit  in  1968.  The  loss, 
accco-ding  to  Adamson,  was  attributable  to 
the  route  expansion  last  year  (the  carrier 
added  Denver,  Omaha,  Hutchinson  and 
Colby),  bulding  Its  new  Image  and  offering 
"•uper-ezoellent"  service.  With  the  pas- 
senger increase  starting  up  again  in  March 
and  the  oost-cutting  measures,  Adamson 
hopes  the  company  will  show  a  profit  In  1970 
with  the  additional  revenue  gained  from 
taking  over  as  sole  carrier  into  Great  Bend 
and  Hutchinson. 

After  the  stock  offering,  which  will  be  used 
to  acquire  a  second  99,  retire  the  $100,000 
loan  and  as  a  buffer  for  operating  capital, 
shares  owned  by  a  group  of  15  Inside  Inves- 
tors win  be  escrowed  until  the  company  is 
able  to  pay  a  6%  dividend. 


LEADERSHIP  OP  SENATOR  Mc- 
GOVERN  ON  HUNGER  AND  MALNU- 
TRITION INVESTIGATION 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  over  the  years  has  had  many 
examples  of  fine  leadership  on  Important 
national  Issues.  No  example  has  been 
more  outstanding,  however,  than  that 
provided  In  the  past  year  and  a  half  by 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McGovERN)  on  the  issue  of  hunger  and 
malnutrition  which  affects  millions  of 
our  less  privileged  citizens. 

As  chairman  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs,  Senator 
McGovERN  has  conducted  a  searching 
Investigation  of  hunger  throughout  the 
country.  This  Investigation  has  Im- 
printed the  reality  of  this  problem  on  our 
national  consciousness  and  has  resulted 
in  major  food  stamp  and  school  lunch 
legislation  being  passed  on  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
the  Senator's  leadership  has  been  his  de- 
termination to  stick  with  this  problem 
until  it  is  actually  resolved,  regardless 
of  its  current  popularity  with  the  press. 
I  was  particularly  pleased  to  see  this 
quality  of  leadership  recognized  In  a  re- 
cent TRB  column  In  the  New  Republic 
magazine. 

I  recommend  highly  the  reading  of  this 
column  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Rrcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

TRB  From  Washington 

NO   BTTK 

It's  a  big  room  paneled  In  pine  with  cork 
floors   and   hardly   anybody  In   It.   The  TV 
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camera  lights  are  on  but  the  crew  Is  read- 
ing newspapers.  The  witness  Is  Dr.  Arnold 
Schaefer,  head  of  the  government's  National 
Nutrition  Survey  that  Congress  ordered  two 
and  a  half  years  ago.  A  couple  of  experts 
Sit  beside  him,  one  of  them  seemingly  in- 
tent on  keeping  him  from  saying  anything 
dramatic  about  hunger.  Last  year  Dr. 
Schaefer  spoke  his  mind  and  probably  cost 
tlie  government  several  million  dollars  in- 
i-  extra  food  grants.  He  Is  short,  sober,  middle- 
aged,  prosaic  and  obviously  watching  his  step. 
This  year  he  sticks  to  graphs,  tables  and  a 
dull  text. 

Normally  a  dozen  senators  sit  behind  that 
semicircular  dais  up  front  that  looks  down 
on  the  witness,  but  this  time  there  la  Just 
one  man  there,  George  McGovern  of  South 
Dakota.  He  Is  all  alone. 

All  the  drama  has  gone  out  of  it.  The 
country  was  shocked  and  Incredulous  when 
I.IcGovern  and  others  went  out  a  couple 
of  years  ago  and  showed  there  Is  hunger, 
malnutrition  and  even  starvation  In  affiuent 
America  But  a  lot  of  other  excitements 
have  come  up  since  then.  Congress  ordered 
a  national  nutrition  survey  and  this  Is  part 
^  of  it;  today  we  \vill  hear  about  two  of  the 
/  10  states  surveyed,  Louisiana  and  Texas.  But, 

it's  like  counting  the  ballots  where  the  elec- 
tion is  already  conceded — old  stuff.  Yes, 
there's  a  direct  correlation  between  poverty 
and  malnutrition;  who  doubted  It?  Yes,  in 
counties  where  the  survey  has  been  weighted 
toward  low  Income  groups  there  Is  almost 
complete  lack  of  dental  care.  (It  Is  interest- 
ing, though,  to  think  of  an  area  where  18 
percent  of  all  subjects  over  10  "found  it 
difficult  to  bite  or  chew."  Curious,  eh?)  Then 
there  is  that  bit  about  infants  and  lactating 
mothers;  they  are  always  the  ones  who  show 
up  with  iron  deficiency  anemia,  vitamin  de- 
ficiency and  what  not.  And  of  course,  Negroes 
a:'d  Spanish  Americans. 

Out  of  26  counties  surveyed  In  Texas.  19 
have  food  distribution  programs,  but  only 
10  percent  of  the  households  In  the  19  coun- 
ties participated.  "That's  odd;  why  Is  It?  " 
asks  McGovem  as  though  he  didn't  know. 
Well,  says  Dr.  Schaefer  almost  morosely. 
supp>ose  a  family  has  income  of  only  $100  a 
month — then  it's  eligible  for  food  stamps. 
But  the  bead  of  the  family  must  come  Into 
town  and  put  down  $40  cash  to  get  his  $21 
food  bonus.  It's  hard  for  a  near-destitute 
family  to  rasie  $40  cash.  It's  not  easy  to  get 
the  right  papers  or  to  get  transportation,  or 
to  know  when  and  where.  Only  10  percent 
participate. 

Dr.  Schaefer  says  that  40  percent  of  the 
children  studied  in  the  hungry  areas  were 
smaller  than  a  comparable  group  of  kids  In 
Iowa.  McGovern  tries  to  put  life  into  It. 
How  about  mental  retardation?  (Scientists 
know  that  underfed  baby  mice  are  mentally 
retarded;  they  think  htimans  are  too,  and 
that  It's  Irreversible,  they  can  never  catch 
up.)  Dr.  Schaefer  says  that  mental  tests 
weren't  included.  He  looks  at  his  colleague 
as  though  tempted  by  an  Indiscretion.  He 
mutters  tliat  so  far  as  he  Is  concerned  he 
thinks  undernourished  children  will  score 
lower;  be  "harder  to  teach." 

Sitting  up  there  alone  McGovern  keeps 
asking  questions.  He  never  quits.  He  lacks 
the  drama  of  McCarthy;  the  glamor  of  Ken- 
nedy. He's  got  no  style  or  wealth.  Somewhere 
out  In  the  Adriatic  one  time  he  crash-landed 
a  coUapeed  B-24  and  got  a  Distinguished 
Service  Cross.  But  his  clothes  aren't  Fifth 
Avenue.  He's  got  a  slight  Midwest  nasal  ac- 
cent and  kind  manner.  He  doesn't  look  like 
a  hero.  He  went  to  Dakota  Wesleyan,  and 
got  Into  politics  as  a  history  teacher.  He 
looks  like  a  YMCA  secretary. 

It  Is  awfully  hard  to  stop  men  like  Mc- 
Govem. They  have  iron  In  them.  Wlien  they 
think  about  hungry  children  It  bothers  them. 
■When  they  go  out  and  find  the  facts  and 
come  back  with  them  then,  by  golly,  before 
the  Senate  knows  what  It's  doing  it  appro- 


priates money — as  much  as  $200  million 
of  it,  because  McGovern  and  others  won't 
let  up.  Win  he  get  his  bill  through  Congress? 
I  dont  know.  Mr.  Nixon  had  his  celebrated 
"White  House  Conference  on  Hunger"  wlilch 
rode  off  In  all  directions  as  expected,  and  that 
was  that.  Now  the  President  has  mere  sensa- 
tional things  to  spend  money  on,  like  Cam- 
bodia. But  McGovern  is  still  there.  "For  a 
quarter  of  a  century,"  he  says  In  his  mild 
voice,  "America  has  been  caring  for  the  re&t 
of  the  world.  The  time  has  come  for  America 
to  care  for  its  own." 

Don't  underestimate  him. 


SLOW   APPROACH   TO  PASSAGE  OF 
APPROPRIATION  BILLS 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Bal- 
timore Sun  of  July  14  contains  an  edi- 
torial which  expresses  a  view  I  have  long 
held. 

It  concerns  Congress'  increasingly 
slow  and  cumbersome  approach  to  pass- 
ing appropriations  bills. 

So  that  all  Senators  may  read  the 
Sun's  stern  words,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MoNET    Gap 

One  of  the  most  Irritating  faults  of  Con- 
gress Is  Its  perennial  failure  to  pass  appro- 
priations bills  on  time.  The  government  runs 
on  a  fiscal  year  that  begins  July  1.  More 
often  than  not,  most  agencies  start  the  new 
year  without  knowing  what  they  will  be 
allowed  to  spend  that  year,  because  Congress 
hasn't  acted  on  the  14  major  appropriations 
bills.  Makeshift  arrangements  have  to  be 
made.  Last  year  Congress  set  a  record,  we 
believe,  by  not  passing  a  single  appropria- 
tions bill  until  after  the  new  fiscal  year 
steirted.  In  fact.  It  was  three  months  Into  the 
year  before  the  first  one  was  finally  passed. 
Seven  ot  the  14  weren't  passed  until  Decem- 
ber, or  about  half  way  through  the  year. 

The  House,  which  originates  appropriation 
bills,  was  to  blame  last  year.  It  only  finished 
up  with  two  bills  before  the  end  of  the 
year.  This  year,  everybody  agreed  last  year, 
was  going  to  be  better.  For  the  House,  It  has 
been.  All  but  two  appropriations  bills  were 
sent  to  the  Senate  by  June  24,  a  week  be- 
fore year's  end.  But  the  Senate  has  com- 
pleted action  on  only  four.  House-Senate 
conferences  to  smooth  out  differences  have 
been  completed  on  only  one.  That,  by  the 
way.  Is  the  one  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
$636  million,  or  about  one-half  of  one  per- 
cent of  the  total  to  be  appropriated. 


SENATOR  JAVrrS  ARGUES  FOR 
OENOC:nDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  highlights  of  the  recent  hearings 
on  the  Genocide  convention  by  a  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Subcommittee  was 
the  cogent  and  well-reasoned  rebuttal  to 
the  major  arguments  against  Senate 
ratification  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  JavitsK  His 
rebuttal  Is  particularly  important  today 
since  it  comes  to  grips  with  the  major 
legal  and  moral  issues  of  the  convention 
at  a  time  when  Senate  action  on  the  issue 
is  drawing  near. 

It  has  been  argued,  for  example,  that 
the  Convention  on  Genocide  would  com- 
mit the  United  States  to  an  Internation- 
al treaty — If  ratified — at  a  time  when  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  American  peo- 


ple wish  to  contract  rather  than  expand 
their  international  obligations. 
Senator  Javits'  rebuttal  was  this: 

One  must  distinguish  between  different 
kinds  of  International  obligations.  It  Is  true 
that  many  pelbple  have  argued  that  the 
American  military  committments  should  be 
contracted.  This  view,  however,  does  not  en- 
tall  the  further  argument  that  the  develop- 
ment of  international  law  should  be  halted. 
Treaties  of  a  great  variety  of  kinds  not  in- 
volving military  commitments  have  been 
negotiated  and  have  provided  for  more  or- 
dered relations  among  nations.  It  Is  hard 
to  Imagine  that  one  would  argue  against  the 
Genocide  Convention  on  the  grounds  that  it 
expands  American  international  obligations. 

In  a  further  statement,  Senator  Javits 
answers  the  question  of  whether  individ- 
uals as  well  as  public  officials  would  be 
subject  to  trial  tuid  punishment  for  of- 
fenses which  have  always  been  regarded 
as  matters  falling  within  the  domestic 
jurisdiction  of  the  various  nations.  In 
his  answer,  Senator  Javits  states  that 
the  protection  of  human  rights  has  al- 
ways been  an  international  concern.  The 
United  States  has  shown  that  it  agrees 
with  this  view  by  ratifying  the  World 
War  n  peace  treaties,  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter,  the  Slavery  Convention 
of  1926,  and  more  recently  the  Supple- 
mentary Convention  on  Slavery.  1967, 
and  the  Supplementary  on  Refugees, 
1968. 

The  Senate  must  answer  a  call  of  con- 
science in  this  session.  The  arguments 
have  been  made  time  and  time  again 
for  the  urgent  need  to  ratify  the  United 
Nations  Convention  on  Genocide.  The 
time  has  long  passed  us  by  on  this  issue. 
We  must  act  as  a  responsible  deliberative 
body  before  it  is  too  late. 


CONCLUSION    OF    MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  there  further  morning  business? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  MILITARY  PROCURE- 
MENT AND  OTHER  PURPOSES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  unfinished  business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title  for 
the  Information  of  the  Senate. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bUl  (HJl.  17123)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations during  the  fiscal  year  1971  for  pro- 
curement of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels, 
and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  other 
weapons,  and  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  t 
prescribe  the  authorized  personnel  streng  h 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve  coti- 
ponent  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
ptir  poses. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 
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Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  ol  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  order  of  business? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  pending  order  of  business  is 
the  authorization  of  appropriations  for 
military  procurement,  H.R.  17123. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  now  begins 
the  consideration  of  the  annual  military 
authorization  bill  for  fiscal  year  1971.  I 
propose  today  to  give  an  outline  of  the 
high  points  of  the  bill;  the  committee's 
action  thereon:  and.  briefly,  some  of  the 
major  reasons  for  the  Items  in  the  bill 
and  the  action  of  the  committee. 

I  expect  and  I  hope  that  we  have  a 
healthy  debate  on  the  bill.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  reason  for  unusually  pro- 
longed debate.  I  shall  point  out  the  hear- 
ings we  have  had,  the  availability  of  the 
testimony  in  printed  form,  and  the  avail- 
ability of  the  report  In  the  course  of  my 
remarks.  But  I  do  hope  that  Monday 
next  we  can  move  immediately  into  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  and  then  on  to  votes 
as  soon  as  possible. 

This  legislation  provides  the  authori- 
zation, first,  for  the  procurement  of  air- 
craft, missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked 
combat  vehicles,  and  certain  other  weap- 
ons: second,  for  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation  for  all  of  the  Armed 
Forces:  third,  for  the  fiscal  year  1971 
personnel  strength  of  the  Selected  Re- 
serves: and  fourth,  for  the  use  of  defense 
appropriations  for  the  free  world  forces 
in  Southeast  Asia  under  certain  stated 
conditions. 

This  year,  Mr.  President,  as  for  fiscal 
year  1970.  the  bill  contains  the  fiscal  year 
1971  military  construction  authority  for 
the  Safeguard  anti-ballistic-missile  sys- 
tem. That  is  an  item  that  is  ordinarily 
in  the  other  bill.  It  was  brought  over  for 
reasons  that  I  shall  give  later.  I  shall 
discuss  now  the  remaining  provisions 
during  the  course  of  my  remarks. 

Heretofore,  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate,  I  have  given  brief  speeches  on  the 
floor.  One  concerns  the  commitments 
that  we  have  around  the  world  with  ref- 
erence to  mutual  security  defense  com- 
pacts. 

I  also  made  another  speech  on  the  dol- 
lar value  of  our  military  program  today 
as  compared  with  fiscal  1964. 1  have  also 
referred  to  a  special  subject  matter  that 
we  dealt  with  more  at  length  this  year 
That  concerns  the  item  ordinarily  callea 
research  and  development. 

That  comes  under  the  subcommittee 
chaired  by  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  MclNTYRE*.  He  will  speak  on 
that  subject.  I  hope,  today  and  many 
times  later. 

I  also  had  a  preliminary  speech  con- 
cerning the  surveillance  that  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  been  giv- 
ing during  the  course  of  the  last  6  months 


over  certain  major  Department  of  De- 
fense contracts  for  weapons. 

I  refer  to  those  now  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  later  have  printed  In  the 
Record  at  this  point,  the  places  in  the 
Congressional  Record  where  those 
speeches  can  be  found. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

NATURE    OF    STATEMENT 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  em- 
phasize that  this  general  statement  on 
the  entire  bill  must  necessarily  be  in  the 
nature  of  a  summary.  The  various  items 
in  the  bill  will,  of  course,  be  treated  in 
much  greater  depth  as  we  proceed  to  de- 
bate the  separate  elements  of  the  bill. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  there  is  be- 
fore each  Senator  a  copy  of  the  commit- 
tee report  totaling  some  121  printed 
pages  along  with  five  volumes  of  hear- 
ings including  a  separate  volume  on  the 
CVAN-70  and  the  appendix. 

Mr.  President,  those  printed  hearings 
are  not  all  on  the  Senator's  desks.  There 
are  five  volumes.  One  volume  is  on  the 
desk  and  the  other  four  volumes  are  on 
the  racks  underneath  the  desks. 

I  do  not  have  the  total  number  of 
pages  before  me.  However,  there  are 
more  than  2.500  pages  of  those  hear- 
ings. I  think  they  are  the  most  compre- 
hensive and  completely  detailed  hearings 
that  we  have  had  in  modern  times,  at 
least,  on  this  military  program.  It  is  all 
indexed.  This  is  a  very  valuable  aid  to 
anyone  who  wants  to  find  a  particular 
item. 

In  addition,  there  is  thi.<;  122-page 
printed  committee  report  which  also  in- 
cludes a  vast  number  of  tabulations  for 
comparison  purposes.  I  think  that  any 
Senator  who  wishes  to  do  so  will  find  this 
report  a  very  valuable  aid,  as  will  the 
press. 

Every  weapons  system  is  identified  in 
these  hearings  and  in  the  report  with 
something  about  the  nature  of  it,  some- 
thing about  its  cost  and  its  relative  posi- 
tion in  the  whole  list  of  weapons. 

This  report  has  been  filed  for  some 
time,  and  printed  copies  of  the  Record 
have  been  available. 

I  believe.  Mr.  President,  that  everj' 
Senator,  having  this  substantive  infor- 
mations before  him,  will  be  enabled  to 
make  a  judgment  upon  every  matter  of 
substance.  We  cannot  have  it  available 
ad  infinitum,  of  course.  But  I  think  Sen- 
ators are  entitled  to  the  suljstance  of  the 
facts,  pros  and  cons.  That  is  what  we 
have  tried  to  do  in  this  report. 

We  will  be  glad  to  furnish  any  other 
information  that  we  might  have  to  any 
Senator.  We  also  have  a  very  competent 
staff.  The  staff  knows  these  hearings  from 
beginning  to  end.  They  know  these 
weapons. 

The  staff  will  be  available  for  any  Sen- 
ator, regardless  of  that  Senator's  pr^si- 
tion  on  any  particular  Item  The  staff 
will  be  available  to  give  any  Senator  a 
briefing  on  the  facts  and  such  informa- 
tion as  we  have  available.  That  is  part  of 
the  process,  and  it  is  part  of  our  com- 
mittee's pDsition. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  I  want  every- 
one to  be  free  to  use  that  source.  Of 
course,  other  sources  are  open  and  avail- 


able to  Senators  in  such  ways  as  they 
might  wish. 

GENESAL  SUMMARY  IN  DOLLAR  RESULTS 

Mr.  President,  in  terms  of  procurement 
and  research  and  development,  the  bill 
now  before  the  Senate  is  6.6  percent  be- 
low the  amount  recommended  by  the 
House  and  6.7  percent  below  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  request.  The  House  ver- 
sion was  reduced  by  $1,329  billion.  The 
committee  is  recommending  a  total  of 
$18.9  billion  for  procurement  and  re- 
search and  development  as  compared  to 
$20,237  billion  recommended  by  the 
House  and  $20,271  billion  requested  by 
the  Department  of  Defense.  To  this 
amount  the  committee  has  added  $334 
million  for  Safeguard  military  construc- 
tion authorization. 

That  item  was  taken  from  another  bill 
so  that  both  of  these  items  would  be  in 
the  same  bill  and  in  the  same  debate. 
This  makes  the  total  amount  of  the  bill 
now  before  the  Senate  $19,242,889,000. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
warmly  congratulate  the  Senator  upon 
the  exposition  he  has  has  given  of  the 
hearings  and  of  the  voluminous  report 
which  is  available. 

There  is  only  one  question  that  I  want 
to  ask.  I  note  that  there  Is  one  Senator, 
a  member  of  the  commitee,  who  filed 
individual  views  relative  to  the  C-5A 
program.  Does  that  indicate  that  he  was 
the  only  Senator  who  had  minority  views 
with  reference  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  He  was  the  only  one  who 
submitted  minority  views  for  the  report. 
There  were  others  who  voted  against  that 
item.  The  best  I  can  recall  now,  the 
amendment  lost  by  a  vote  of  12  to  6. 

There  was  only  one  Senator  who  filed 
minority  views. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  There  was  some  dis- 
agreement In  the  committee  relative  to 
the  C-5A  program? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Was  there  disagree- 
ment on  the  report  other  than  that  just 
mentioned  within  the  committee? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  general  answer  to 
that  question  is  "No."  There  was  a  split 
vote  from  time  to  time  on  various  Items. 
We  really  put  this  bill  together  item  by 
item.  Each  major  Item  was  passed  on. 

I  remember  that  we  had  a  good  debate 
about  the  amount  of  funds  that  would  be 
necessary  for  research  on  the  B-1,  the 
new  bomber.  It  was  a  very  small  amount. 
We  were  in  disagreement  on  It.  Some 
favored  $50  million.  Some  favored  $100 
million.  Those  who  favored  the  $50  mil- 
lion were  in  the  majority.  So  that  is  the 
amount  that  is  In  the  bill. 

Generally  speaking,  I  think  after  a 
division  was  had,  the  ABM  excepted,  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  Senators  to  go 
ahead  and  support  the  Items. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  In  other  words,  the 
report  speaks  for  an  undivided  com- 
mittee in  general,  and  the  only  Senator 
filing  Individual  views,  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schwbikkr), 
Is  not  taking  Issue  with  the  committee 
in  general  on  the  whole  report,  but  only 
with  reference  to  the  C-5A. 
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Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes;  that  is  correct.  I 
emphasize  that  there  were  divided  votes 
on  some  Items,  but  many  of  them  were 
just  a  question  of  where  did  the  ma- 
jority lie,  and  the  others  would  go  along 
with  it.  ABM  was  an  exception;  there 
was  a  division  on  that,  as  we  had  last 
year,  although  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada decided.  In  view  of  the  fact  we  ha^ 
already  started  It,  this  was  the  second 
section  and  he  would  support  it  as  he 
announced  later. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  saeld  further,  this  is  a  very 
prestigious  committee  and  It  is  a  com- 
mittee composed  of  a  group  of  very  fine 
Senators.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  list  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
be  printed  In  the  Record.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding there  are  18  members  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Armed  Services 

John   Stennls,   of   Mississippi,   Chairman. 

Richard  B.  Russell,  of  Georgia. 

Stuart  Symington,  of  Missouri. 

Henry  M.  Jackson,  of  Washington. 

Sam  J.  Ervln,  Jr.,  of  North  Carolina. 

Howard  W.  Cannon,  of  Nevada. 

Stephen  M.  Young,  of  Ohio. 

Daniel  K.  Inouye,  of  Hawaii. 

Thomas  J.  Mclntyre,  of  New  Hampshire 

Harry  F.  Byrd.  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 

Margaret  Chtise  Smith,  of  Maine. 

Strom  Thurmond,  of  South  Carolina. 

John  G.  Tower,  of  Texas. 

Peter  H.  Domlnlck,  of  Colorado. 

George  Murphy,  of  California. 

Edward  W.  Brooke,  of  Massachusetts. 

Barry  Goldwater.  of  Arizona. 

Richard  S.  Schweiker,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  simply  wanted  to 
bring  out  the  matter  as  to  whether  there 
was  serious  division  on  the  report  in  gen- 
eral, and  I  think  the  Senator  has  cov- 
ered that  in  his  answers.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  yielding. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

I  want  to  be  certain  now.  Another  split 
vote  has  occurred  to  me.  The  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke)  pro- 
posed certain  matters  about  the  MIRV, 
for  Instance,  and  he  reserved  his  rights 
to  present  something  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  He  may  have  some  amendments 
along  that  line,  but  I  do  not  know. 

Those  things  are  conclusive  proof  that 
this  matter  was  really  put  together  by 
the  committee  and  weighed  on  the  evi- 
dence and  actual  votes  taken — not  as  to 
everything,  not  as  to  all  Items,  but  any 
item  that  was  questioned.  I  think  that 
most  of  these  major  items  were  ex- 
plained more  than  once  as  we  went  along, 
and  we  had  a  very  thorough  discussion. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

PBELIMINABY   REMARKS 

Mr.  President,  prior  to  discussing  the 
bin  in  detail.  I  would  like  to  make  sev- 
eral preliminary  observations,  some  of 
which  have  already  been  covered. 

EXTENSivr  coMMrrnas  consideration 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  began 
hearings  on  this  bill  February  20  and 
continued  on  a  systematic  basis  until 
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June  11,  1970.  resulting  in  printed  testi- 
mony of  2,715  pages.  In  addition,  there 
were  lengthy  hearings  and  printed  testi- 
mony on  the  part  of  the  special  Joint 
Subcommittee  to  study  the  CVAN-70 
with  a  special  report  already  published 
on  this  matter.  I  recite  the  foregoing  in 
order  to  show  the  intensive  examination 
extended  to  this  bill  this  year. 

I  would  also  emphasize  that  the  com- 
mittee was  unanimous  in  its  final  vote 
on  reporting  the  bill.  I  would  not  Imply, 
however,  that  all  of  the  committee  rec- 
ommendations were  unanimous  since 
many  of  these  decisions  were  vigorously 
debated  with  naturally  differing  views  on 
some  issues  on  the  part  of  the  committee 
membership. 

I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  cooperation 
of  the  entire  committee  membership.  I 
especially  want  to  thank  our  ranking  Re- 
publican member.  Senator  SMrrn  of 
Nfaine,  who  will  be  back  with  us  In  a 
short  while.  She  has  been  a  source  of 
great  strength  to  me  in  her  service  and 
support  on  this  bill  as  a  whole. 

I  also  want  to  mention  the  outstanding 
work  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon)  who  was  chairman  of  the  Ad 
Hoc  Subcommittee  on  Tactical  Air  Power 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  McIntyre)  who  was  chairman  of 
the  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  on  Research 
and  Development.  The  work  of  both  of 
these  subcommittees,  which  will  be  fully 
discussed  later,  was  crucial  to  the  out- 
come of  this  legislation.  They  also  made 
quite  a  contribution  lEist  year. 

basic  considerations   involved 

Mr.  President,  the  basic  task  the  com- 
mittee must  perform  in  this  legislation  is 
twofold:  first,  to  decide  what  major  mil- 
itary hardware  will  be  needed  by  the 
Armed  Forces  in  the  period  of  from  1  to 
7  years  ahead;  and.  second,  to  project 
the  research  and  development  needs  for 
the  period  of  from  1  to  10  years  ahead. 

In  trying  to  make  a  sound  judgment, 
the  committee  was  faced  with  a  number 
of  confiictlng  considerations.  We  were 
acutely  aware  of  the  severe  financial  con- 
dition of  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  need  of  recommending  the  lowest 
possible  authorization  consistent  with 
our  national  security  requirements. 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  confronted 
with  the  grim  fact  of  rapidly  increasing 
Russian  strategic  forces  which  could 
place  this  country  In  jeopardy  In  the 
vears  ahead.  We  aU  know  of  the  Increase 
in  the  SS-9's  and  other  types  of  missiles, 
their  growing  naval  power,  both  strate- 
gic and  conventional,  as  well  as  the  grow- 
ing momentum  of  the  entire  Russian  mil- 
itary research  and  development  program. 
We  are  also  aware  that  this  country  has 
some  sort  of  mutual  defense  arrange- 
ments with  approximately  44  foreign 
countries.  Let  me  say  that  I  personally 
favor  a  thorough  review  of  our  commit- 
ments, but  until  these  obligations  are  re- 
vised, we  must  continue  to  provide  the 
means  of  honoring  them. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  a  speech  I  made 
on  July  16.  1970.  entitled.  "Defense 
Budget  and  Worldwide  Military  Commit- 
ments." 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Defense   Bitdoet   and   Worldwide   Mn-rrABT 
Commitments 

The  basic  point  that  I  am  making  today 
Is  that,  as  long  aa  we  have  these  hea\T 
worldwide  commitments,  we  are  obligated 
to  provide  the  resources  to  meet  them.  If 
we  are  not  willing  to  do  this,  then  we  should 
take  prompt  action  to  divest  ourselves  of  at 
least  some  of  the  obligations  which  we  have 
assumed.  The  matter  of  the  approval  of  our 
treaty  obligations  was  within  the  primary 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  not  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  Similarly,  any  change  or  reduction 
In  our  treaty  obligations  would  be  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  not  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  However,  as  long  as  these  treaty 
obligations  remain  In  existence.  It  Is  the 
obligation  of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, and  the  Senate  as  a  whole,  to  recom- 
mend the  weapons  and  other  resources  which 
are  essential  to  meeting  them. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
committee,  therefore,  has  the  duty  of 
recognizing  not  only  the  needs  for  pro- 
tecting this  country  but  also  the  needs 
arising  from  our  foreign  obligations.  Un- 
derlying all  of  the  Issues  and  problems 
in  this  bill,  Mr.  President,  is  the  over- 
whelming priority  of  providing  for  our 
national  survival.  I  always  want  to  make 
that  clear.  I  refer  to  commitments  we 
have  and  our  obligations  to  them. 
Whether  I  stated  it  every  time  or  not. 
the  overwhelming  priority  of  providing 
for  the  matters  in  this  bill  is  for  our 
own  national  survival  to  be  properly 
protected. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  has  pro- 
duced a  bill  which,  in  its  judgment,  ade- 
quately meets  our  defense  requirements 
and  the  need  for  austerity. 

REDUCED    BUYING    POWER    OT    DEFENSE    DOLLAR 

In  emphasizing  the  austerity  of  this 
bill,  I  would  like  to  make  a  significant 
historical  comparison.  I  call  this  espe- 
cially to  the  attention  of  Senators.  In 
terms  of  buying  power,  the  procurement 
and  research  development  recommenda- 
tion of  $18.9  billion  before  the  Senate  is 
20  percent  less  than  the  equlvsdent  au- 
thorization bill  for  fiscal  year  1964,  the 
last  prewar  year.  Let  me  explain.  The 
procurement  and  R.  &  D.  funding 
enacted  for  fiscal  year  1964  was  actually 
$14.4  billion.  If  we  add  to  this  figure  the 
additional  items  which  presently  require 
authorization,  the  fiscal  year  1964  figure 
would  have  been  $18.9  billion  which  is 
identical  to  the  figure  in  the  present  bill. 
That  is  quite  a  coincidence  but  that  is 
the  way  it  came  out.  The  factors  of  in- 
flation and  price  increases  have  reduced 
the  buying  power  of  the  bill  before  us  by 
about  20  percent  as  compared  to  fiscal 
year  1964.  To  put  the  matter  another 
way.  if  the  factors  of  infiatlon  and  price 
Increases  since  1964  were  eliminated 
from  the  fiscal  year  1971  authorization, 
the  present  bill  would  not  be  $18.9  bil- 
lion but  only  $15.1  billion.  In  reality, 
therefore,  the  bUl  before  us  represents 
a  20  percent  lower  bill  in  terms  of  buying 
power  as  compared  to  the  1964  level. 

That  1964  level,  as  Senators  know, 
represented  the  last  fiscal  year  before  the 
special  buildup  In  Vietnam.  That  special 
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Illustration  there  will  hold  up,  and  it 
shows  that  when  an  allowance  is  made 
for  those  increases  based  upon  outside 
factors  like  inflation  and  price  increases, 
this  bill  is  comparable  to  the  one  in  1964, 
and  in  buying  power  is  20  percent  lower. 

nXMS    OF   SPECIAIj    INTERfST 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  discuss  several 
Items  of  special  interest  in  the  bill. 

REDUCTION  OF  t334.8    MILLION  IN   RECOGNITION 
OF    CNCrsED    PRIOR   APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  President,  the  Committee  reduced 
the  new  obllgational  authority  in  this 
bill  by  the  amount  of  $334.8  million  in 
recognition  of  certain  prior-year  un- 
used appropriations  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  anticipates  will  not  be 
obligated  during  fiscal  year  1971.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  committee  these  funds 
should  be  used  if  needed  in  lieu  of  add- 
ing new  obllgational  authority  in  that 
amount  to  the  legislation.  The  commit- 
tee report  itemizes,  begiruiing  on  page  13, 
the  various  categories  affected  by  this 
decision  and  discusses  the  matter  in 
detail. 

That  $334.8  million,  by  the  way.  is  al- 
most Identically  offset  by  the  amount  we 
took  out  of  the  military  construction  bill 
on  the  KBiA  construction  program  and 
put  over  into  this  bill,  solely  for  the  rea- 
son that  we  wanted  to  get  all  of  that 
ABM  money  in  the  same  bill,  thus  avoid- 
ing a  duplication  of  its  consideration. 

SAFECUARO     ANTI-BALLMTIC-MISalLE     STSTEH 

Mr.  President,  the  Safeguard  system 
with  the  subject  of  many  days  of  debate 
last  year  in  the  Senate,  and  an  equally 
^  intensive  discussion  will  undoubtedly  oc- 
cur in  this  cormection  with  the  pending 
authorization.  At  this  juncture,  I  would 
make  the  following  points  with  respect 
to  the  matter. 

First.  The  committee  effected  a  funda- 
mental policy  change  in  limiting  the  role 
of  the  ABM  system  to  the  protection  of 
our  land-based  strategic  deterrent.  It 
was  the  view  of  the  committee  that  the 
present  circumstances  do  not  Justify  the 
so-called  thin  defense  against  a  potential 
Chinese  threat.  And  I  would  emphasize, 
Mr.  President,  that  this  limitation  as  set 
forth  is  a  matter  of  law  since  the  bill  pre- 
cludes funding  at  any  sites  other  than 
the  four  covering  our  Minuteman  forces. 

Funds  were  approved  for  four  sites: 
Grand  Forks  and  Malmstrom,  both  of 
which  have  been  previously  funded: 
Whiteman  Air  Force  Base ;  and  advance 
preparation  funds  only  for  Warren  Air 
Force  Base.  The  total  request  for  the 
Safeguard  program  approved  by  the  com- 
mittee is  $1,349,400,000.  This  sum  in- 
cludes $334  million  for  military  construc- 
tion mentioned  a  few  minutes  ago.  No 
other  funds  will  be  needed  for  fiscal  1971. 

Second.  The  basic  issue  posed  was 
whether  we  need  an  ABM  system  at  all 
and.  if  so,  at  what  time.  It  was  the  con- 
clusion of  the  committee  this  year,  aa 
last  year,  that  this  Nation  must  have  an 
ABM  system.  We  all  know  from  the  re- 
cent announcement  of  new  evidence  of 
additional  SS-9's  that  tlie  Russian 
threat  Is  growing  ever  more  serious.  The 
present  numlier  of  these  intercontinental 
m^sUes.  each  of  which  can  carry  a  25- 
mfiigaton  warhead,  and  either  under  con- 
struction or  operational,  exceeds  consid- 


erably the  number  which  last  year  at 
this  time  was  in  evidence  of  being  either 
operational  or  under  construction. 
^  The  next  issue  is  whether  there  Is  an 
alternative  ABM  system  which  would  be 
as  effective  as  Safegiiard  would  be  avail- 
able in  the  same  time  period,  and  at 
roughly  no  greater  coet.  The  evidence 
fails  to  show  any  such  alternative  sys- 
tem which  would  meet  our  needs.  I  em- 
phasize that,  Mr.  President. 

As  I  understand  the  testimony  now, 
with  the  exception  of  two  or  three,  or 
perhaps  a  few  more — It  makes  no  dif- 
ference where  they  testified  or  when — 
all  the  scientists  and  all  the  witnesses 
agree  that  if  the  SS-9's  are  going  to 
continue  to  increase  in  number,  we  must 
have,  if  at  all  possible,  an  ABM  system. 
There  is  no  dissent  on  that  basic  prin- 
ciple, or  perhaps  only  a  very  slight  one. 
That  brings  us  Into  the  question,  then, 
what  about  this  system?  There  are  those 
who  say  it  is  inadequate,  and  likewise,  or 
unlikewise,  at  least,  there  are  those  who 
say  it  is  well  on  its  way  to  being  a  suc- 
cessful anti-ballistic-missile  system. 

Allowing  for  the  differences  there,  a 
great  majority  agree  that  so  far  this  is 
the  best  we  have,  and  there  is  a  great 
abundance  of  special,  respectable  author- 
ity that  this  system,  being  ahead  of  the 
others,  can  be  perfected  to  the  point 
where  it  will  serve  the  purpose. 

Let  me  point  out  that,  as  a  general 
proposition — and  I  am  no  authority  in 
this  field,  but  I  have  been  on  the  com- 
mittee as  long  as  we  have  had  these  ma- 
jor missiles,  and  each  year  I  have  learned 
about  the  progress,  the  setbacks,  and  the 
final  successes  that  they  have  all  had— 
this  is  not  something  as  to  which  one  can 
Just  go  to  12th  and  Permsylvania  Avenue, 
blow  a  whistle,  and  get  somebody  who 
can  make  these  missiles  and  make  them 
work.  That  was  not  the  way  Thomas  A. 
Edison  perfected  the  incandescent  lamp. 
He  labored  and  labored  and  labored  and 
made  many  mistakes,  but  in  the  end  he 
came  forward  in  an  almost  miraculous 
way,  and  all  these  years,  although  there 
have  been  some  improvements,  most  of 
his  basic  ideas  are  found  therein,  as  I 
understand. 

So  we  come  down  to  the  proposition 
of  knowing  there  is  an  increase  in  the 
SS-9'8  and  the  almost  unanimous  feel- 
ing that,  if  that  Is  going  on,  we  al- 
most have  to  have  some  kind  of  system 
to  protect  our  aggressive  weapons.  Ac- 
cording to  what  I  think  is  the  better 
estimate,  it  Is  the  best  start  we  have 
made,  and  since  I  think  all  agree  that 
time  is  getting  short,  it  is  almost  basic 
that  we  move  on. 

Third.  The  other  aspect  concerns  the 
relatlon.5hip  of  the  Safeguard  system  to 
the  SALT  talks.  The  first  question  is 
whether  the  1971  increment  for  Safe- 
guard will  Jeopardize  the  SALT  talks — 
I  mean  our  side  of  the  situation  in  those 
talks.  The  committee  does  not  believe  this 
to  be  the  case.  On  the  contrary,  a  de- 
cision not  to  proceed  with  a  reasonable 
Safeguard  program  would  seriously 
weaken  the  negotiating  position  of  the 
United  States.  We  would  have  a  situa- 
tion where  Congress  would  deny  to  our 
President  the  very  item — the  major  item. 
I  believe — of  the  bargaining  arrange- 
ment. On  the  other  hand.  Mr.  Presi- 


dent, if  the  SALT  talks  should  result 
in  a  mutual  limitation  on  ABM  systems. 
President  Nixon  would  make  the  neces- 
sary adjustments  to  our  program.  Of 
course.  I  should  add,  Mr.  President,  that 
by  limiting  its  role  to  the  protection  of 
our  strategic  deterrent,  the  anticipated 
total  acquisition  cost  of  the  Safeguard 
program  would  be  reduced  from  $10.7 
to  $6.5  billion  based  on  1970  dollars. 

Now,  of  course,  that  is  an  estimate,  but 
relatively  speaking,  we  have  enough  in- 
formation to  hit  somewhere  near  home 
base  with  reference  to  that  estimate; 
and,  basing  It  on  1970  dollars,  which  will 
not  allow  for  Inflation,  increases  in  sal- 
aries, and  so  forth.  I  believe  this  is  a 
fairly  reasonable  anticipation  of  what 
those  costs  will  be. 

These  foregoing  considerations  leave 
us  no  realistic  alternative  but  to  proceed 
with  the  Safeguard  program. 

Mr.  President,  the  debate  on  this  issue 
has  already  started.  It  starts  today,  at 
least.  We  shall  have  this  subject  under 
discussion  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
during  our  consideration  of  this  bill.  But 
to  my  mind,  it  starts  again  with  the  idea 
of  cutting  the  rug  out  from  under  the 
Chief  Executive  of  this  Nation  at  the 
SALT  talks.  We  all  know  this  is  a  major 
issue  at  that  negotiating  table.  I  am  not 
expecting  a  whole  lot  to  come  out  of  it 
all  of  a  sudden,  or  within  a  few  months, 
or  maybe  within  the  next  year.  I  do  be- 
lieve there  is  a  chance  that  sometlilng 
good  will  come  out  of  it. 

But  if  we  stop  now,  in  midstream,  it  is 
just  sending  a  clear  call,  a  clarion  mes- 
sage to  those  on  the  other  side  that 
"Well,  after  all.  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  does  not  know  what  it 
wants  to  do.  It  is  divided  and  the  Execu- 
tive head  of  the  Government,  after  going 
into  this  matter,  has  had  a  setback,  now, 
with  reference  to  the  ABM,  so  lie  does  not 
speak  for  the  Nation." 

That  is  the  first  point  they  would 
make.  The  next  would  be  that  "No  one 
else  speaks  for  the  Nation  in  matters  like 
this,"  and  the  next  would  be  that  "We 
do  not  have  to  concede  anything,  because 
they  have  already  taken  away  from  him 
the  major  matter  in  which  we  are  pri- 
marily interested." 

So  I  invite  the  earnest  consideration 
by  every  Member  of  this  body  of  that 
major  point. 

C-SA    FSOGRAX 

The  C-5A,  Mr.  President,  which  is  the 
largest  aircraft  ever  built,  was  conceived 
in  tlie  early  1960's  for  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  carrying  the  outslzed  equip- 
ment—the tanks,  large  guns,  and  other 
items — of  our  combat  divisions.  The  orig- 
inal program  contemplated  a  total  of 
120  of  these  aircraft.  This  program  was 
reduced,  however,  because  of  cost  and 
other  factors.  In  November  1969  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  armounced  that  the 
program  would  be  held  to  81  aircraft.  I 
approve  of  that  decision  and  that  con- 
clusion. I  think  it  is  enough.  That  will  be 
enough  under  all  the  circumstances;  and, 
in  fact,  I  think  it  is  a  very  satisfactory 
cutoff  point  on  this  particular  aircraft. 

The  fiscal  year  1971  budget  request  to- 
tals $622.2  million  for  the  C-5A  aircraft 
including  $344.4  million  for  unfunded 
prior-year     production     commitments; 
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$200  million  in  contingency  funds  which 
is  an  amount  in  excess  of  the  contract 
ceiling  as  interpreted  by  the  Air  Force; 
$66.2  million  for  Initial  spares;  and  $11.6 
million  for  research  and  development. 

The  committee  is  recommending  the 
approval  of  these  funds  subject  to  two 
very  important  statutory  conditions  I 
shall  shortly  discuss. 

Mr.  President,  we  had  just  as  well  get 
these  figures  into  our  minds.  This  $66.2 
million  for  initial  spares,  I  think,  is  a 
matter  of  course;  we  will  not  have  to 
bother  with  that  any  more. 

The  $11.6  million  for  research  and 
development  is  well  understood;  these 
planes  have  to  continue  to  have  a  certain 
amoimt  of  spending  In  the  fields  we  des- 
ignate as  research  and  development. 

The  $344.4  million  I  have  referred  to  is 
for  unfunded  prior  year  production  com- 
mitments. There  is  no  dispute  about  that 
amount. 

The  $200  million  in  contingency  fimds, 
which  is  an  amount  in  excess  of  the  con- 
tract ceiling,  as  interpreted  by  the  Air 
Force — that  is  the  item  here  in  contest, 
one  might  say.  That  is  the  item  which 
will  be  the  major  part  of  the  debate  on 
this  issue. 

This  was  an  unusual  contract.  I  do 
not  defend  it,  and  never  have,  and  I  hope 
we  never  have  another  one  like  it.  But 
we  cannot  jiist  wish  it  away;  we  have 
this  one,  and  we  have  to  deal  with  it. 

I  do  not  know  what  will  finally  be  de- 
termined by  the  contractor  and  the  Air 
Force,  or  the  Department  of  Defense,  as 
the  level  of  the  obligation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  But  this  $200  million 
is  above  what  the  Air  Force  says  the  con- 
tractor is  due  imder  the  contract.  They 
just  bring  it  right  out  in  the  open  and 
stand  on  that,  and  that  is  the  way  I  have 
put  it  here  today.  The  Air  Force  could 
be  proved  wrong  in  negotiations  or  in 
the  courts,  but  for  the  time  being — and 
this  is  an  unfinished  contract — the  Air 
Force  claims  the  Government  is  not  ob- 
ligated beyond  this  $344  million  for  the 
81  planes. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  are  familiar  with 
the  controversy  surroimding  this  air- 
craft and  its  contractual  arrangement.  I 
certainly  do  not  stand  on  the  Senate 
floor  and  attempt  to  defend  the  so-called 
total  package  procurement  contract  of 
the  C-5A  and  all  the  various  Issues  and 
problems  that  have  arisen  during  the 
history  of  this  total  package  contract. 

The  issue  for  the  Senate  on  this  mat- 
ter is  how  this  body  should  deal  with 
the  C-6  program  under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances and  at  this  point  in  time. 
The  committee  has  recommended  that 
we  go  forward  with  the  C-5A  program  for 
one  basic  reason — the  need  for  this  air- 
craft for  our  national  defense. 

What  alternatives  does  the  Congress 
have  at  this  time  with  respect  to  the 
program?  Let  me  say  first,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  total  amount  which  has  been 
appropriated  for  the  C-5A  program — 
that  is,  for  fiscal  year  1970  and  prior 
years — is  approximately  $3.4  billion.  If 
the  Congress  should  decide  that  there 
should  be  no  further  program  at  all — 
that  is,  no  funds  appropriated  for  fiscal 
year  1971  for  the  C-5A — ^the  Air  Force 
would  receive  about  17  completed  air- 


craft for  $3.4  billion,  which  would  be  a 
unit  cost  of  about  $200  million  each. 
There  are,  of  course,  in  the  production 
pipeUne  literally  millions  of  parts  of 
every  desci^tion,  as  well  as  a  number  of 
partially  assembled  planes.  With  no  fur- 
ther funding,  substantially  everything 
that  is  in  the  present  production  pipeline, 
costing  millions,  therefore  would  be 
wasted. 

Mr.  President,  as  another  alternative, 
if  only  the  $344  million  is  approved,  the 
Government  would  receive  about  30  5-C 
aircraft  for  the  total  program.  This  sum 
would  finance  the  prc«ram  through 
about  December  31,  1970,  but  no  further. 
Under  this  alternative,  $3.75  billion 
would  have  been  spent  for  a  unit  cost  of 
about  $125  million  per  aircraft. 

If  the  entire  $544.4  million  is  author- 
ized, which  of  course  includes  the  $200 
million  in  contingency  funds  to  which 
I  have  referred,  the  Government  would 
receive  about  42  aircraft,  with  a  cost  of 
about  $94  million  each.  The  question  of 
funding  beyond  the  42  aircraft  is  not 
before  the  Senate  at  this  time  since  fur- 
ther fimding  is  not  being  requested.  If 
the  program  is  completed,  however,  for 
the  total  of  81  aircraft,  the  average  unit 
cost  for  the  entire  program  will  be  about 
$56  million  each. 

Under  that,  we  would  have  81  aircraft 
costing  $56  million  each,  in  round  figures. 
That  would  include  all  the  cost  of  re- 
search and  development  for  the  whole 
program.  So  I  emphasize,  Mr.  President. 
that  the  cost  of  the  additional  aircraft 
after  the  $344  million  has  been  author- 
ized will  be  about  $16  million  each. 

I  emphasize  that  again.  The  cost  of 
the  additional  aircraft  after  this  $344 
million  has  been  authorized — that  is  the 
first  item  in  the  bill  that  I  mentioned — 
then  would  be  approximately  $16  million 
additional  for  each.  We  put  very  effec- 
tive restrictive  language  in  this  bUl  as 
a  part  of  this  $200  million. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  want  to  ask  the 
Senator  a  question  about  the  C-5A. 
When  he  said  that  the  cost  of  addi- 
tional aircraft  after  a  certain  point 
would  be  $16  million  each,  I  did  not  get 
the  precise  reference.  I  wanted  to  get 
it  correctly. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  was  referring  to  this 
money  after  the  $344  million.  That  would 
be  the  $200  million  extra  we  have  talked 
about  for  tliis  year,  and  then  the  sums 
for  next  jrear  which  are  estimated  now. 
It  means  that  the  additional  cost — all  of 
that  added  together  and  figuring  In  the 
number  of  extra  planes  we  are  going  to 
get — would  be  approximately  $16  million. 
But  I  did  not  mean  to  say  that  the  planes 
would  cost  only  $16  million. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  overall  cost,  I 
understood  the  Senator  to  say.  If  we 
completed  the  program,  would  be  $56 
million  for  each  plane.  But  the  addi- 
tional cost,  if  Instead  of  stopping  the 
program  without  appropriating  the  $200 
million  that  is  asked  and  all  additional 
sums  asked  in  connection  with  that — the 
difference  if  Congress  goes  astray  would 
be.  as  I  understand  It,  $16  million  on  the 


planes  that  could  be  built,  the  additional 
*  authorizations.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  "Riat  is  the  way  it 
works. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  do  not  want  to  leave 
any  inference — and  I  sun  glad  the  Sen- 
ator brought  that  point  up — that  It  would 
cost  only  $16  million  apiece.  And  I  do 
not  want  to  leave  anj'  inference  here 
when  I  say  that  the  matter  of  additional 
money  is  rwt  before  us  now.  If  this  is 
approved  and  we  go  on  with  the  program, 
it  will  be  before  us  next  year  for  addi- 
tional money. 

RESTRICnVE   COMMITTEE    LANGUAGE 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  in  controversy 
on  the  C-5A  is  the  $200  million  in  so- 
called  contingency  funds,  which  is  an 
amount  in  excess  of  the  contract  ceiling 
as  interpreted  by  the  Air  Force.  I  would 
note  at  this  pwint  that  the  contractor 
does  not  agree  with  the  Air  Force  posi- 
tion. Moreover,  the  committee  takes  no 
position  on  the  merits  of  the  contractual 
disagreement.  We  are  not  trying  to  say 
which  one  is  right — the  contractor  or 
the  Air  Force.  We  are  not  saying  it  now. 
Of  course,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  Department 
of  the  Air  Force  to  represent  the  Federal 
Government  with  vigilance  in  settling 
with  the  contractor  as  to  the  contractor's 
obligation  and  the  Air  Force's  obligation 
under  the  original  contract.  No  one  has 
waived  anything.  The  Federal  Go\ern- 
ment  is  not  waiving  anything.  The  com- 
mittee does  not  want  to  infercntially 
waive  anything.  But  the  committee  says 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  Air  Force  to  represent 
the  Federal  Govenmient  with  vigilance 
In  settling  with  the  contractor  as  to  his 
obligation  and  what  is  the  obligation  of 
the  Air  Force. 

The  C-5A  matter  received  the  most 
intensive  consideration  by  the  commit- 
tee. In  f£w;t,  four  different  hearings  were 
held.  Mr.  Packard,  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense,  appeared  before  the  commit- 
tee on  three  separate  occasions  in  con- 
nection with  the  C-5A.  In  addition,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  and  other 
military  officials  testified  separately  on 
the  matter.  The  fact  is  that  imless  addi- 
tional funding  is  authorized,  the  con- 
tractor will  be  without  the  financial  re- 
sources to  proceed  with  the  C-5A  program 
after  about  December  31  of  this  year.  The 
committee  therefore  decided,  for  the 
reasons  I  have  outlined,  to  recommend 
that  the  program  proceed  imder  certain 
restrictive  conditions. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  was  of 
the  firm  view  that  this  $200  million  in 
contingency  funds  should  not  be  used 
until  there  Is  a  complete  imderstanding 
as  to  how  the  $200  million  will  be  utilized. 
The  committee,  as  a  part  of  the  bill  it- 
self. Is  recommending  statutory  language 
providing  that  none  of  the  $200  milUon 
will  be  obligated  until  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  has  submitted  a  plan  for  the 
use  of  the  $200  million  and  this  plan  has 
been  approved  by  both  the  Senate  and 
House  Committees  on  Armed  Services. 
In  effect,  Mr.  President,  there  will  be 
submitted  to  the  two  committees  for  ap- 
proval not  only  a  plan  for  the  use  of  the 
$200  million,  but  also  an  overall  proposal 
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as  to  how  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
81 -plane  program  will  be  completed.  This 
plan  must  necessarily  set  forth  what  will 
be  the  proposed  final  arrangement  be- 
tween the  Government  and  the  con- 
tractor with  regard  to  the  completion  of 
this  program. 

That  is  a  matter  that  the  committee, 
naturally,  would  not  seek  and  would  not 
like  to  get  into.  But  this  is  a  situation 
in  which  the  Government  should  have 
this  plane.  It  must  utilize  the  moneys 
already  spent.  Someone  has  to  share  part 
of  that  responsibility,  and  we  decided 
that  we  had  the  history  and  the  staff  and 
the  means  of  getting  at  this  matter,  and 
we.  therefore,  decided  that  the  committee 
should  assume  this  responsibility. 

The  second  provision  insures  that  the 
$200  million  in  contingency  funds  will  be 
used  only  for  the  C-5A  program  insofar 
as  the  contractor  is  concerned.  I  can  ac- 
curately state  that  this  provision  is  the 
tightest  statutory  language  ever  drawn 
from  a  defense  contract  with  respect  to 
precluding  any  possible  intermingling  or 
diversion  of  these  fimds  to  other  pro- 
grams of  the  contractor.  The  Defense  De- 
partment has  indicated  that  it  is  in 
agreement  with  this  restrictive  language. 
That  restrictive  language  will  require 
that,  as  a  pait  of  the  plan  that  Mr. 
Packard  brings  back  to  the  committee,  it 
will  have  to  include  compliance  with  this 
language,  so  that  it  is  airtight,  that  this 
money  is  going  to  be  used  in  the  channels 
here  that  will  produce  these  planes  for 


us. 


SOUNDNESS    OF   AIRCSAFT 


Mr.  President,  with  respect  to  the 
soundness  of  the  C-5A,  a  rather  complete 
report  by  a  special  group  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Department  of  Defense 
indicating  certain  problems  with  regard 
to  the  aircraft.  The  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee has  been  assured  by  the  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr.  Packard,  that 
he  is  of  the  firm  opinion  that  the  tech- 
nical problems  which  have  arisen  in  con- 
nection with  the  plane  can  be  resolved. 

With  the  exception  of  those  categories 
in  that  report,  everything  else  about  the 
plane  is  favorable.  It  is  being  flown  now 
extensively  and  is  in  the  proces  of  evalua- 
tion and  testing.  I  think  it  has  been  flown 
by  a  member  of  our  committee  and  per- 
haps by  another  Member  of  the  Senate, 
and  those  things  will  come  out  in  the 
debate.  We  followed  up  on  this  special 
group,  submitting  a  report;  and  Mr. 
Packard,  with  his  open  frankness  about 
matters  and  with  his  experience,  said 
that  that  problem  can  be  resolved. 
Anyway,  it  is  his  reponsibility,  with  the 
special  attention  we  are  requiring  to  this 
contract  from  here  on  out,  to  cover 
not  only  that  point  but  also  to  have  a 
plan  that  covers  the  other  and  protects 
the  Government  in  every  way. 

In  summary.  Mr.  President,  in  the  in- 
terest of  wise  management  and  the  need 
for  this  specialized  aircraft  for  our  na- 
tional defense,  the  committee  thinks 
that  the  Senate  should  proceed  to  ap- 
prove the  entire  funds  requested  for  the 
C-5A  program 

PROCUREMENT 
ARMY    AIRCRAFT 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  recom- 
mends a  total  of  $292.1  million  for  the 


procurement  of  814  Army  aircraft.  I 
should  note  that  all  of  these  are  helicop- 
ters, and  600  are  of  one  type— the  OH-58 
observation  helicopter.  About  65  percent 
of  this  number  will  be  to  replace  losses, 
and  about  35  percent  will  represent  a 
modernization  program  by  replacing  the 
older  and  less  eflBcient  types. 

NAVY    AND    MARINE    CORPS    AIRCRAFT 

The  committee  recommends  a  total  of 
$2,337.7  million  for  the  procurement  of 
259  aircraft.  This  number.  Mr.  President, 
represents  the  smallest  number  of  air- 
craft procured  by  the  Navy  since  1946. 
By  any  standard,  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  most  austere  program,  and  even  with 
this  buy,  the  average  age  of  aircraft  in 
the  Navy  Inventory  will  increase  rather 
than  hold  its  own. 

I  would  like  to  mention  several  sepa- 
rate items.  The  Navy  aircraft  request 
contains  funds  of  $658  million  in  the 
procurement  amount  for  26  P-14A's.  I 
^  would  observe  that  this  is  the  new  air 
superiority  fighter  for  the  Navy  and,  as 
the  Senate  may  recall,  is  the  follow-on 
for  the  TFX  which  was  cancelled  as  a 
Navy  program.  That  cancellation,  by  tlie 
Navy,  and  the  start  of  a  new  plane,  was 
a  congressional  act. 

This  aircraft,  which  is  a  long- deferred 
modernization  item,  will  enter  the  fleet 
in  the  1973-1975  time  period  and  will  re- 
place the  F-4  which  dates  to  1955  in  terms 
of  technology.  The  Navy  must  have  a 
modern  fighter  capable  of  air  superiority 
against  any  potential  enemy. 

I  would  also  mention  that  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  House  contained  $79  mil- 
lion for  two  of  the  S-3A  antisubmarine 
warfare  carrier-based  aircraft.  This  is  a 
new  program,  Mr.  President,  and  tlie 
committee  recommends  that  this  sum  be 
deleted  from  the  procurement  account 
and  transferred  to  the  research  and  de- 
velopment account  since  these  are,  in 
effect,  test  aircraft  and  should  be  more 
properly  in  the  research  and  develop- 
ment program. 

AIR    FORCE    AIRCRAFT 

The  committee  recommends  an  au- 
thorization of  $3,225.5  million  involving 
the  procurement  of  375  aircraft.  This  re- 
quest represents  a  reduction  of  $89.4  mil- 
lion under  the  House  and  $148.8  million 
less  tiian  the  amount  recommended  by 
Defense. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  emphasize  that 
the  375  aircraft  are  the  smallest  number 
that  have  been  procured  by  the  Air  Force 
since  1935,  and  I  should  add  also  that 
over  half  of  this  375 — that  is,  the  smaller 
aircraft — are  earmarked  not  for  our  Air 
Force,  but  for  the  free  world  forces.  Those 
are  small  planes  and  helicopters. 

Several  items  deserve  special  mention. 
First,  the  request  of  $30  million  in  pro- 
curement funds  for  the  so-called  Inter- 
national Freedom  Fighter  was  denied  by 
the  committee  on  the  premise  that  $28 
million  was  authorized  in  fiscal  year  1970 
wtiich  has  not  yet  been  expended.  More- 
over, in  view  of  the  need  for  austerity  for 
the  entire  Defense  program,  this  item  is 
not  of  the  highest  priority. 

Mr.  President,  the  F-lllF  aircraft  also 
deserves  special  mention.  The  bill  con- 
tains $563.3  million  for  this  item,  of 
which  $283  million  is  for  new  aircraft 
procurement  and  the  remainder  for  prior 


over  target  costs  and  other  items,  all  of 
which  are  set  forth  on  page  27  of  the 
committee  report.  I  would  emphasize  that 
this  is  the  only  all-weather,  deep  inter- 
diction tactical  aircraft  that  will  be  in 
the  Air  Force  inventory. 

The  Senate  generally  is  familiar  with 
the  long  history  of  structural  problemis 
on  this  fighter.  Because  of  the  need  for 
this  aircraft,  however,  the  committee  is 
recommending  approval,  but  only  on  two 
conditions.  First,  it  is  on  the  understand- 
ing that  the  funds  in  this  year's  bill  will 
represent  the  final  procurement  of  this 
aircraft,  and  the  committee  has  received 
a  formal  statement  from  the  Air  Force 
to  this  effect.  Second,  the  committee  has 
recommended  statutory  language  which 
will  preclude  the  obligation  of  any  of  the 
$283  million  for  new  aircraft  until  certain 
certifications  are  made  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  the  House  and  Senate  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  insuring  that 
the  structural  problems  of  this  aircraft 
have  been  successfully  resolved.  In  other 
words,  this  aircraft  must  be  completely 
airworthy  in  every  sense  of  the  word  be- 
fore this  new  money  can  be  obligated. 
That  item  has  been  one  of  some  contro- 
versy in  the  past.  It  is  the  last  active 
buy  of  the  old  TFX.  It  is  the  last  one  that 
the  committee  will  approve  and  the  last 
time  the  Air  Force  will  request  it.  One 
of  the  big  points  is  that  this  is  the  only 
all-weather,  deep  interdiction  tactical 
aircraft  that  will  be  in  the  Air  Force  in- 
ventory. There  are  some  there  like  this, 
but  this  will  fill  out  the  last  part. 

MISSILES 
ARMY    MISSILES 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  is  recom- 
mending authorization  of  $1,031.6  million 
for  the  procurement  of  Army  missiles. 
The  largest  element  in  the  Army  missile 
procurement  account  is  $650.4  million  for 
Safeguard,  which  I  have  previously  dis- 
cussed. Of  the  remaining  items,  the 
largest  is  $106.3  million  for  the  TOW 
missile,  the  Army  antitank  missile,  which 
is  the  wire-guided  missile  that  will  be 
used  by  Army  combat  troops  against 
enemy  tanks. 

I  would  observe,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  committee  deleted  a  $37  million  re- 
quest for  the  procurement  of  the  Hawk 
antiaircraft  missile  in  view  of  the  unused 
prior-year  appropriations  already  avail- 
able for  this  item  and  the  only  partially 
successful  testing  program  for  this  item. 

NAVY    MISSILES 

The  committee  is  recommending  ap- 
proval of  $932.4  million  for  Navy  missiles 
for  fiscal  year  1971,  covering  12  different 
items. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  observe  that  of 
the  total,  $559  million  constitutes  fund- 
ing for  the  ballistic  missile  program — 
$540.5  million  for  Poseidon,  and  $18.5 
million  for  Polaris. 

MARINE    CORPS    MISSILES 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  is  recom- 
mending $12.8  million  for  the  Marine 
Corps  missile  program.  This  is  a  reduc- 
tion of  $14.8  million  which  represents  the 
deletion  of  the  funds  for  the  procurement 
of  the  improved  Hawk  for  the  reasons  I 
have  already  cited  in  connection  with  the 
Army  Hawk  program.  The  groimd  sup- 
port equipment  for  this  item  was  not 
deleted,  however. 
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Mr.  President,  the  committee  recom- 
mends a  total  of  $1,479.4  million  for  the 
Air  Force  missile  request.  The  largest 
single  item  is  $475.7  million  for  the 
Minuteman  U  and  HI  programs. 

NAVY    SHIPBUILDING   AND   CONVERSION 

The  committee  recommends  an  au- 
thorization of  $2,276.9  million  for  the 
Navy  shipbuilding  and  conversion  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  year  1971.  This  represents 
$452  million  less  than  the  $2,728.9  mil- 
lion recommended  by  the  Department  ol 
Defense  and  is  $737  million  below  the 
amount  recommended  by  the  House, 
which  was  $3,013.9  million.  In  support 
of  the  general  fiscal  year  1971  shipbuild- 
ing and  conversion  program,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  amounts  recommended,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  committee,  are  the  bare 
minimum  which  are  essential  for  mod- 
ernizing the  over-aging  fleet  of  United 
States  Navy.  Let  me  emphasize,  "mod- 
ernizing the  over-aging  fleet." 

At  the  present  time,  the  Navy  has 
about  750  ships  in  the  active  fleet  and 
approximately  47  percent  of  these  are 
over  20  years  of  age.  This  country  has 
reached  the  point  where  adequate  mod- 
ernization can  no  longer  be  delayed  if 
we  are  to  have  an  effective  modern  naval 
force.  The  entire  shipbuilding  and  con- 
version program,  together  with  the  com- 
mittee's action  on  each  Item,  is  set  forth 
in  the  committee  report  on  pages  55 
through  60. 

In  line  with  the  need  for  austerity  the 
committee  did  make  certain  deletions. 

The  committee  deleted  an  addition  of 
$435  million  by  the  House  for  five  ad- 
ditional naval  vessels  of  various  types. 
These  items  were  not  in  the  President's 
budget  request  although  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  did  indicate  that  if  the  ships 
were  authorized  and  appropriated  for, 
the  funds  would  be  obligated.  The  Sen- 
ate committee  felt,  however,  that  in  view 
of  the  necessity  for  austerity,  these  ships 
should  not  be  funded  this  year. 

DISAPPROVAL     OF     FUNDS     FOR     NUCLEAR     ATTACK 
CARRIER 

The  committee  has  recommended  the 
deletion  of  funds  for  the  procurement 
of  the  lead  items  in  the  amoxmt  of  $152 
million  for  the  third  Nimitz  class  carrier 
knowTi  as  the  cyAN-70. 

I  emphasize;  Mr.  President,  that  the 
committee  did  not  reject  the  concept  of 
an  additional  carrier.  That  was  express- 
ly understood  by  each  member  of  the 
committee.  The  committee's  action  was 
based  on  the  fact  that  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  has  not  made 
a  firm,  unconditional  budget  request  for 
this  item.  The  request  for  $152  million 
was  contained  in  the  President's  budget. 
However,  the  budget  message  stated  that 
the  funds,  even  if  approved,  would  not 
be  obligated  until  studies  on  the  need  for 
the  carrier  had  been  completed  by  the 
National  Security  Council.  The  commit- 
tee, just  prior  to  markup  of  the  bill,  re- 
quested the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  pro- 
vide a  final  position  of  the  executive 
branch  on  the  CVAN-70,  and  we  were 
advised  that  the  position  had  not  been 
changed.  Under  the  circumstances,  the 
committee  did  not  feel  justified  in  recom- 
mending the  $152  million  in  lead  funds. 


I  should  also  note,  Mr.  President,  that 
as  a  result  of  a  provision  in  last  year's 
authorization  bill  directing  a  joint  study 
by  the  House  and  Senate  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  on  the  need  for  the 
CVAN-70,  a  joint  subcommittee  of  the 
two  conunittees  was  appointed.  Extensive 
testimony  was  taken;  a  subcommittee  re- 
•  port  has  been  issued;  and  the  hearings 
totaling  768  pages  have  been  published. 

I  would  make  two  observations,  Mr. 
President:  First,  a  majority  of  the  sub- 
committee recommended  the  aaditional 
carrier,  principally  on  the  basis  of  need 
for  modernity  and  second,  the  joint  sub- 
committee made  every  effort  to  obtain 
and  seek  out  all  witnesses  who  might 
want  to  testify  against  the  concept  of 
the  carrier — and  I  might  add  there  was 
some  difficulty  in  this  regard. 

We  did  have  certain  outside  witnesses 
who  gave  different  points  of  view.  Some 
of  those  who  were  thought  to  be  in  oppo- 
sition, however,  did  not  appear.  I  would 
observe  that  we  also  had  testimony  from 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mon- 
DALE)  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Case)  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  personally  made  quite 
an  effort  to  get  some  outstanding  wit- 
nesses to  appear  in  opposition  to  the  con- 
cept of  a  carrier. 

I  remember  over  the  telephone  one 
veiT  outstanding  man,  who  asked  to  be 
excused,  saying  that  all  he  could  con- 
tribute would  be  about  the  same  as  any 
other  witness.  He  could  give  the  pros 
and  the  cons.  And  there  were  some  well 
understood  pros  on  the  matter  and  oft- 
repeated  cons. 

That  is  about  the  way  that  any  kind 
of  a  hearing  or  investigation  of  this  mat- 
ter would  turn  out.  Personally,  I  believe 
that  the  greatest  single  deterrent  force 
we  have  day  after  day  aroimd  the  world 
is  the  proper  presence  of  these  carriers 
at  key  points  in  key  areas  of  the  world. 
They  have  a  tremendous  potential.  They 
can  be  seen  by  any  seaman  or  by  peo- 
ple on  the  shorelines  and  have  been  for 
years,  time  after  time.  That  is  not  to  say 
that  we  threaten  anyone  or  that  we  have 
a  reputation  of  being  a  Nation  that 
threatens  other  nations.  But  I  think  the 
psychology  of  this  great  power,  its  avail- 
ability and  movability,  is  a  tremendous 
factor  in  maintaining  the  balance  of 
power  in  the  world  in  which  we  are  now 
living. 

DELEGATION    OF    HOUSE    LANGUAGE    PROBLEMS 

Mr.  President,  on  page  56  of  the  com- 
mittee report  the  committee  indicated 
its  reasons  for  deleting  three  statutory 
provisions  contained  in  the  House  bill 
relating  to  the  shipbuilding  and  con- 
version program.  These  concern,  first, 
the  requirement  that  $600  million  of  the 
shipbuilding  request  be  spent  only  in 
naval  shipyards;  second,  that  no  fiscal 
year  1971  shipbuilding  funds  be  obli- 
gated until  a  recommendation  has  been 
received  from  the  National  Security 
Coimcil  on  the  CVAN-70;  and,  third, 
the  provision  requiring  that  the  contract 
for  the  DI>-963  destroyer  program  pro- 
vide for  the  construction  in  at  least  two 
shipyards. 

As  I  say,  these  matters  are  covered  In 
full  on  page  56  of  the  report.  It  was  de- 


cided after  consideration  and  discussion 
not  to  include  those.  Tiiey  will  be  in 
conference  and  will  have  such  considera- 
tion as  the  conferees  see  fit  to  give  to  any 
of  them. 

The  matter  concerning  the  amount  of 
money  that  would  be  spent  only  in  naval 
shipyards,  as  I  recall,  is  actually  usually 
settled  in  conference,  where  it  ran  be 
done  in  rather  excellent  fashion. 

TRACKED   COMBAT  VEHICLES 

Mr.  President,  for  the  Army  the  com- 
mittee is  recommending  $182.2  million 
for  fiscal  year  1971  for  tracked  combat 
vehicles.  This  amount  can  be  compared 
to  $206.2  million  in  the  House  bill  and 
$207.2  million  in  the  budget  request. 

For  the  Marine  Corps  and  the  Navy, 
the  committee  recommends  the  amount 
of  $47.4  million  as  compared  to  $48.4  mil- 
lion which  is  the  sum  of  both  the  House 
version  and  the  budget  request.  This  ac- 
count covers  the  procurement  of  tanks, 
personnel  carriers,  and  other  tracked 
vehicles,  all  of  which  are  set  forth  by 
line  item  in  the  committee  report. 

Mr.  President,  this  category  covers  the 
entire  Army  tank  program  and  I  shall 
devote  some  brief  remarks  to  the  re- 
quested programs. 

The  Army  request  contains  funds  for 
three  different  tanks.  The  first  is  the 
M60A1  which  is  the  basic  standard  tank, 
or  what  I  refer  to  as  the  workhorse.  The 
committee  is  recommending  $56.7  million 
for  this  item  which  will  permit  the  pro- 
curement of  300  of  these  tanks. 

The  next  tank  is  known  as  the 
M60A1E2.  This  is  the  tank  started  in 
1965  which  represented  an  attempt  to 
adapt  the  Shillelagh  missile  to  the  old 
model  tank,  M60A1.  Funds  have  been 
provided  in  prior  years,  but  the  technical 
problems  have  never  been  resolved.  Un- 
der the  circumstances,  the  committee  has 
deleted  the  $12.1  million  for  further 
work  on  this  tank.  These  funds  would 
have  continued  the  effort  of  resolving  the 
technical  problems  involved  in  the  mar- 
riage of  the  Shillelagh  to  the  M60A1.  The 
committee  was  of  the  opinion  that  this 
program  was  at  the  point  where  no  fur- 
ther investment  should  be  made  and  all 
energies  should  be  concentrated  on  pro- 
jecting the  M60A1  and  on  refining  and 
accelerating  the  development  of  the 
MBT-70,  the  main  battle  tank.  That  is 
the  one  in  the  process  of  researching. 

I  am  able  to  report  to  the  Senate  tliat 
all  of  the  investment  will  not  be  lost  since 
a  substantial  number  of  the  chassis  for 
the  so-called  M60 A 1E2  tank  can  be  used 
for  the  standard  M60A1  tank  to  be  pro- 
duced. The  M60A1  f>rograin  was  reduced 
from  $67.6  million  to  $56.7  million  be- 
cause of  the  application  of  savings  re- 
sulting from  the  cancellation  of  the 
M60A1E2  program. 

The  last  tank  item  concerns  the  MBT- 
70,  knowTi  as  the  main  battle  tank.  Mr. 
President,  the  bill  contains  a  total  re- 
quest of  $77  million  for  this  item — $36 
million  for  research  and  development 
plus  $41  million  for  advanced  production 
engineering.  This  tank,  which  is  still  in 
the  development  stage,  has  undergone 
considerable  change  as  compared  to  fiscal 
year  1970.  It  will  be  produced  independ- 
ently of  Germany  and  will  be  on  a  much 
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more  austere  basis  as  a  resiilt  of  the  pro- 
gram reviews  which  have  been  under- 
takMi  by  Mr.  Packard,  the  Deputy  Secre- 
tary of  Defense. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  have  a  new 
tank  for  the  1975-80  time  frame,  and  the 
MBT-70  tn  its  revised  program  offers  the 
only  hope  of  attaining  this  goal.  The 
committee,  therefore,  strongly  urges  the 
approval  of  this  request  for  $77  million. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  special  word  on 
that.  Along  with  other  Senators,  I  made 
a  special  effort  to  get  information  and 
try  to  find  out  what  the  trouble  was.  I 
think  that  we  got  to  the  bottom  of  this 
matter. 

We  brought  one  witness  back  from 
the  Armed  Forces  in  the  field,  near  the 
Czechoelovakian  border.  He  is  an  out- 
standing Army  colonel.  I  had  seen  him  in 
action  as  head  of  the  training  units  over 
there.  He  is  unusually  well  qualified  from 
the  standpoint  of  being  a  field  soldier 
and  a  fighting  colonel  to  testify  on  this 
matter.  I  especially  refer  any  Senator 
interested  in  the  matter  to  his  testimony. 
He  was  quite  convincing  in  covering  this 
matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  supply  the  page 
number  and  the  volume  where  his  testi- 
mony is  to  be  found.  The  hearings  on 
page  1444  contain  the  testimony  of  Col. 
Paul  Baltas  on  this  matter. 

OTHSB    WKAPONS 

Mr.  President,  as  a  result  of  an  amend- 
ment last  year  to  the  military  procure- 
ment bill,  there  Is  now  a  new  category 
which  requires  an  authorization  prior  to 
appropriation  known  as  other  weapons. 
In  f8U5t,  this  category  covers  weapons 
which  serve  Individuals  and  crews  and 
for  the  most  part  consists  of  machine- 
guns  and  rifles.  The  total  request  for  the 
Army  account  for  fiscal  year  1971  for  this 
category  being  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee is  $67.2  million,  and  for  the  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps,  $4.4  million.  The  only 
adjustment  made  by  the  committee  was 
a  slight  reduction  of  $1  million  repre- 
senting a  recognition  of  prior  funding  al- 
ready available  for  this  purpose,  I  would 
note  as  a  matter  of  Interest  that  this 
Army  request  includes  $27.1  million  for 
the  procurement  of  253,738  M-16  rifles. 
The  committee  has  eliminated  restrictive 
language  added  by  the  House  concerning 
manufacture  of  the  M-16  rifle  with  fiscal 
year  1971  funding. 

REQuiRzuxirr  fob  atjthomzation  of  torpe- 
does BScnraiNa  FIBCAI.  TXAB   1073 

Mr.  President,  as  a  result  of  the  de- 
velopment problems  that  have  arisen  In 
connection  with  the  Mark-48  torpedo, 
the  committee  has  recommended  Isui- 
guage  in  the  bill  requiring  that  beginning 
in  fiscal  year  1972  the  procurement  of 
naval  torpedoes  will  be  authorized  prior 
to  an  appropiration,  in  the  same  manner 
as  for  other  weapons  now  contained  in 
the  bill. 

KXSZARCH   AND   OEVIXOPMENT 

Mr.  President,  I  now  turn  to  the  re- 
search and  development  portion  of  this 
bill.  I  have  already  made  a  separate 
speech  on  this  feature  of  this  legislation. 
The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
McIntybx)  will  also  treat  research  and 
development  funding  requests  in  great 
depth.  I  hope  he  has  some  remarks  to 
make  on  it  today.  My  remarks  at  this 


point,  therefore,  will  be  limited  to  the 
highlights  of  the  committee's  research 
and  development  actions. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  is  recom- 
mending a  total  of  $7,016  billion  for  re- 
search and  development  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  representing  a  reduc- 
tion of  $385  million  below  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  request  and  $249.1  mil- 
lion below  the  House  bill.  In  reality  the 
Senate  committee  is  reducing  the  re- 
search and  development  programs  by  a 
total  of  $464.1  million  or  6.3  percent  be- 
low the  request.  There  was  a  transfer  of 
$79  million  for  two  S-3A  aircraft  from 
the  Navy  procurement  budget  to  the  re- 
search and  development  account  which 
has  reduced  the  dollar  reduction  to  $385.1 
million. 

TWO     SIGNIFICANT    ASPECTS    OP    RESEARCH    AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  President,  I  would  emphasize  to 
the  Senate  that  out  of  this  $7  billion 
being  reduced  only  about  $400  million 
goes  to  basic  research.  More  than  $3.7 
billion,  or  over  half  the  entire  Research 
and  Development  budget.  Is  spent  for 
engineering  and  operational  develop- 
ment programs  which  Involve  the  actual 
fabrication  of  completed  weapons  sys- 
tems used  for  the  test  program. 

Another  large  segment  of  the  pro- 
gram, about  $1.2  billion,  pays  for  the 
management  and  maintenance  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  test  and  research 
and  development  organization.  There 
are  included  the  salaries  of  88,000  civil- 
ian personnel — scientists,  engineers,  and 
technicians. 

That  is  one  of  the  most  extensive 
and  most  Important  aspects  of  this  en- 
tire military  program.  I  mention  these 
aspects  to  indicate  the  vast  magnitude 
of  the  Research  and  Development  pro- 
gram. 

SPECIAL    ITEMS    IN    THE    BILL 

Mr.  President,  the  ^committee  report 
from  page  70  through  100  discusses  in 
detail  the  Research  and  Development 
funding  requests.  I  shall  mention  only 
several  highlights  of  the  committee 
action. 

First.  The  $17.6  million  requested  for 
further  development  of  the  Cheyenne 
helicopter  was  deleted  in  view  of  the 
committee's  approval  of  $27.9  million 
for  the  AX  for  the  Air  Force  program 
and  $17  million  for  the  Army  advanced 
helicopter  technology  program. 

Second.  The  committee  reduced  by 
$S0  million — from  $100  to  $50  million — 
the  request  for  development  funds  for 
the  B-1  advanced  bomber  for  the  Air 
Force.  The  committee  observes  that  $65 
million  of  funds  approved  last  year  re- 
main unobligated. 

Third.  The  committee  denied  the  re- 
quest for  $33.6  million  for  the  subsonic 
cruise  armed  decoy  because  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  delayed  the  start 
ot  this  program,  and  some  $8  milhon  of 
fiscal  year  1970  funds  approved  have  not 
been  used. 

LANCrAGE    PROVISIONS    ON    RESEARCH     AND 
DBVEI^PMENT 

Mr.  President,  there  are  several  lan- 
guage provisions  being  recommended  by 
the  committee,  none  of  which  were  con- 
tained in  the  House  bill,  which  deserve 
special  mention. 


DEFENSE-BELATED   BEQUIBBMENT 


The  committee  has  recommended  in 
section  204  of  the  bill  the  reenactment  of 
the  restriction  swlopted  on  the  Senate 
floor  last  year  which  prohibits  the  use  of 
any  research  and  development  funds  for 
research  projects  and  studies  unless  they 
have  a  direct  and  apparent  relationship 
to  a  specific  military  function. 

This  provision  sponsored  last  year  on 
the  Senate  floor  by  Senator  Mansfield 
has  proved  to  be  a  very  effective  and 
worthwhile  control  on  the  defense  re- 
search and  development  program  and 
the  committee  is  recommending  its  re- 
enactment  for  flscal  year  1971. 

INDEPENDENT  BESEABCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  is  recom- 
mending a  new  provision  of  law  for  the 
control  of  independent  research  and  de- 
velopment within  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. This  provision  now  set  forth  as 
section  203  is  the  result  of  long  and  in- 
tensive hearings  by  Senator  McIntyre's 
subcommittee.  This  activity  which  has 
not  been  the  subject  of  a  budgetary  con- 
trol wUl  be  under  a  ceiling  of  $625  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1971  as  well  as  under 
certain  other  controls  set  forth  in  the 
provision. 

DOMESTIC    APPLICATIONS    OF    RESEARCH    AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

The  bill,  as  a  result  of  a  recommenda- 
tion by  Senator  Brooke,  contains  a  pro- 
vision set  forth  in  section  205  which  will 
provide  for  the  creation  of  interdepart- 
mental machinery  under  which  Defense 
research  and  development  projects, 
where  applicable,  may  be  utilized  for 
civilian  domestic  purposes.  Certain  per- 
missive grant  authority  is  also  contained 
in  this  section. 

CHEMICAL  AND   BIOLOGICAL    WARFABX 
PROVISIONS 

The  remaining  langiiage  change  for 
research  and  development  relates  to  cer- 
tain provisos  regarding  chemical  and 
biological  warfare :  First,  reinstating  last 
year's  provision  prohibiting  procurement 
of  delivery  systems  for  lethal  chemical 
and  biological  warfare  agents;  second, 
adoption  of  provision  relating  to  safety 
procedures  with  respect  to  the  disposal 
of  lethal  chemical  and  warfare  sigents; 
and,  third,  proviso  directing  a  study  on 
the  ecological  and  physiological  effects  of 
the  use  of  herbicides. 

CONTIKUKD  AUTaOBrrT  FOB  THE  USE  OF  DEFENSE 
FUNDS  FOR  FISCAL  TEAR  1971  FOR  FREE  WORLD 
FOBCES  IN  SOrrrREAST  ASIA 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  continues  for 
fiscal  year  1971,  with  two  modifications, 
the  same  authority  that  has  been  enacted 
for  each  fiscal  year  beginning  with  flscal 
year  1966,  authorizing  the  use  of  defense 
appropriations  for  the  support  of  the 
Vietnamese  and  other  free  world  forces 
as  well  as  local  forces  in  Laos  and 
Thailand. 

Let  me  first  emphasize  that  this  au- 
thority does  not  relate  to  the  use  of  funds 
for  U.S.  forces.  These  fimds  relates  only 
to  what  we  call  foreign  military  aid.  It 
does,  however,  authorize  the  use  of 
Defense  funds  for  the  support  of  Viet- 
namese and  other  free  world  forces  in 
Vietnam  and,  as  amended  by  the  com- 
mittee, or  certain  limited  operations  in 
Cambodia  and  for  local  forces  in  Laos 
and  Thailand.  This  support  and  related 
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costs  is  authorized  on  such  terms  and     carrying    out    of    the    Vietnamization  or  guaranty.  The  committee  adopted  this 

conditions  as  the  Secretary  of  Defense     program.  provision  on  the  premise  that  the  special 

may  determine.  The  word  "Vietnamization"  is  a  rather  authority  was  justified  in  order  to  pro- 

As  a  matter  of  historical  Interest,  Mr.     long  word  there,  but  it  means  that  the  \1de  the  State  of  Israel  with  a  greater 

President,  this  provision  was  adopted  for     use  of  this  money  must  have  to  have  means  for  its  own  security, 

flscal  year  1966  in  order  to  accomplish  a     some  relationship  to  the  President's  pro-  personnel  strfngth  or  the 

merger  of  funding  for  the  support  of     gram  as  carried  out  so  far  in  a  broad  selected  reserves 

allied  forces  in  a  combat  area  with  that  sense  in  the  re  ent  cperetion 

of  the  U.S.  forces  engaged  in  the  same'        i  would  emphasi-e  as  the  renort  statp^  ^'"-   Pr^^**^"'-  existing  law  requires 

area.  This  was  the  practice  followed  dur-  that  Ce  S  ni  infent  to  SrmU  the  T'  the  personnel  strength  of  each  of 

ing  the  Korean  war.  use  of  Defense  appro»*ations  under  this  S^.f,^l^^J^  '^'^"^  components  be  au- 

Ordinarily  this  is  what  we  would  call  authority    to    support   Vietnamese    and  S^^^<f",   "  tl^'i'Qii^^H^- 

foreign  military  aid,  but  for  the  rea.son  other  free  world  forces  in  actions  de-  ^                      ^!^     V    }^?  committee 

given  here  it  has  been  handled  since  flscal  signed  to  provide  military-  suooort  and  recommended  all  of  the  strengths 

year  1966  in  this  bill.  It  really  is  not  asStance   to   the  ™b?dian   GoverS-  ^ontamedm  the  House  bill  and  as  rec- 

related    to    military    procurement    and  ment.  ommended    by    the    executive    branch 

authorization.  I  do  not  think  that  they  i  personally  did  not  want  us  fr,  urdPr  except  for  the  U.S    Coast  Guard  Re- 

both  Should  be  in  the  same  bill,  although  take^noTS?o?g1iTL''rSet"oi°i";eri  SsSh/°bei?;  rel^'rZT,  for 

Kandlirrthfs  matte?"Speciany '  a^  fha^I  knX  of  "^^1-'^  circumstances  Sf D^Sr^m'St'oTDef^L'-'Smpo^n^^^^^ 

ron^iTfhe'wl?^!  g"o?nron.TxtyeIr  i?  '^Lir^Tor\nrVlXiTiTJZ  ^o^'  '''''''  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^'^"^^°*  ^  '°'- 

tliey  insist  on  putting  them  both  in  the  ment.  We  already  have  our  hands  full 

same  bill.  I  want  our  committee  to  insist  The  committee's  basic  Durnn«>P  vin<:  tn     "^""^  National  Ouard 400,  ooo 

on  taking  it  out  of  the  military  procure-  allow  a^e^SlVlamideXrTir^Uoiis     ^IZ  ^Zll ?^«°'  Z 

ment  bUl  and  Putting  it  mto  a  separate  in  these  limited  areas  of  Cambodia  for     Marine  cSsWe^ve.'::: """"    4???5 

bill  so  that  It  will  be  brought  here  as  a  the  purposes  I  have  already  explained  Air  National  Guard....                 "      8?'  878 

separate  matter.  It  is  confusing,  in  a  way.  There  was  no  other  plan  of  ooeration     Air  Force  Reserve 47,'92i 

in  the  debate,  to  have  aU  these  items  con-  before  the  rnmmittj»P    t  mor.^-  i^  ^oi,«  ^ 

cerning  research  programs,  all  the  au-  S  thlt  as T?as  I  knoranri  h^w^  For     he    Coast    Guard    Resene    the 

thorizations  concerning  tanks,  airplanes,  J^he  PrSLrt  of  thP  nX/SfoS  J^  committee  has  recommended  an  aver- 

missiles  and  everythini  else,  t  ed  in  with  not  made  anv  oromiJ.  tIf1h!^^L^^'  .f^  ^^^^^\  ^°'  ^'^  y^^'"  ^^^^  °^  ^O" 

policy  questions  on  how  the  war  should  be  menrof  CambSrTri?  nnt  S^ntT  ^°^- .V^    ^""^^^    submission    recom- 

ooerated  i                cambodia.  I  do  not  want  to  mended  a  zero  strength  for  fiscal  1971 

i^a^'e  any  possible  inference  from  what  and  the  House  version  of  the  biU  rec- 

coMMriTEE  LIM^^.^TION  OP  s2,5oo  MILLION  I  havc  Said  on  that  score.  and  I  say  there  ommended  a  total  strength  of  16  590 

The  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  con-  was    no    other   plan    presented    to    the  summary  statement 

tained  no  ceiling  on  the  amoimt  of  funds  committee. 

that  could  be  used  for  the  support  of  I  have  said  many  times  that  I  thought  President,  the  foregoing  remarks 
free  world  forces  under  this  authority.  If  Asia  was  going  to  save  itself   it  was  summarized  the  yanous   provisions  of 
The  committee  has  adopted  a  limitation  going  to  have  to  be  done  by  the'helo  of  the  pending  legislation.  It  is  an  ade- 
of  $2.5  billion  which  could  be  used  for  Asian  nations,  one  to  the  other  If  there  ^  w^         ^^  }  ^J^^°  *"  austere  bill 
this  purpose  from  flscal  1971  funds.  This  is  a  good,  clean,  clear-cut  plan  for  Se  wS.on?'"^*?,^^  ^^  minimum  in  the 
ceiling  is  identical  to  that  adopted  for  use  of  mercenaries-and  I  do  not  thmk  Ju<i8™ent  of  the  committee  necessarj- 
1970  funds.  that  is  a  bad  term-I  am  not  Svine  I  *«  ?"PP«"-t  ^he  mcrement  of  hardware 
cLAKXExcxroN  Or  AVTHOHXTv  would  be  opposcdTo  that  but  If  H  LtLd  ^911  "^                 dcvelopmcnt  for  flscal 
Since  flscal  1966  a  provision  has  au-  '" '"i^fJL ^^^^^"h  the  underwriting  or  qA  that  basis,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
thorized  the  use  of  defense  funds  for  sustaming  of  any  other  government  or  give  the  bill  its  full  support 
the  support  of  the -Vietnamese  and  other  f^ink  fS  f<=TJ^L* .  Southeast  Asia,  I  Let  me  say  this,  in  addiUon.  These 
free  world  forces  in  Vietnam."  SI^h  thV.?^^  f  '^  °''''  '^^a  °l  ^""^^  ^"^  are  not  casual  things  we  have  in  the 
When  this  bill  was  before  our  com-  S  "Jninio^                  "'/t.iV'  ^  ^""^  ^Ul.   They   have   been   weU   considered 
mittee  the  Cambodian  sanctuary  take-  ?^^I:^}Z^^      ^  concerned  with  respect  by   the  committee  membership,  all  of 
over  was  raging  as  a  part  of  the  battle  h:„„,,®'^^^°*'7         .^^'  .    ^^  President  whom  have  had  some  experience  in  these 
in  South  Vietnam.  The  words  "in  Viet-  Y'*"^  jJJ'f^  ?°^"«  *°  ^  responsible  matters  and  some  of  whom  have  had  a 
nam"— all  this  activity  was  limited  to  ]°l  "'iL           "°*  rule  that  out  at  all.  In  great  deal  of  experience.  It  was  deter- 
South  Vietnam  itself— have  given  rise  ,'rj,Ji!^'  ^-*  P*''*  °^  so"ie  additional  mined  that,  whatever  our  recommenda- 
to  some  doubt  as  to  whether  such  funds  ^«^B»siaiure  enort.  ^ions  were  going  to  be,  they  were  going 
are  available  for   support  of  the  free  requirement  of  consent  for  defense  arti-  to  be  developed  on  facts  and  proof  by 
world  lorces  outside  of  Vietnam  in  the  ^^  ""^^  '^°  thibd  parties  bt  southeast  responsible  people,  and  that  proof  was  to 
so-called  sanctuaries  of  Cambodia.  In  *^"''  countries  ^  developed  by  knowledgeable  people 
order  to  remove  any  doubt  in  this  matter  The  bill  also  contains  a  provision  set  and  checked  out,  and  contrary  witnesses 
the  committee  deleted  the  words  "in  Viet-  forth  in  section   502(a)(2)    which  re-  called  where  it  was  thought  necessary, 
nam  "  and  substituted  the  words  "in  sup-  quires  notlflcatlon  to  and  consent  of  the  Some  of  the  hearings  were  open.  As  many 
port  of  Vietnamese  forces."  The  reason  U.S.  Government  in  the  event  South-  of  them  are  open  as  we  thought  possible. 
for  this  substitution  is  discussed  in  de-  east  Asian  countries  transfer  U.S.  de-  I  again  call  special  attention  to  the 
tail  in  the  committee  report  on  pages  fense  articles  received  by  them  to  third  report  and  the  testimony,  all  of  which 
105  to  107.  Our  reason  was  to  make  clear  countries.  This  authority  Is  similar  to  is  as  complete  as  could  be  made  under 
that   this  authority  did  extend  to  the  that  already  contained  in  existing  law  the  circumstances, 
support  of  free  world  forces  In  border  ^Ith   regard   to   items   now   furnished  I  repeat  again,   our   staff   is   ready, 
sanctuaries   and   related  operations  in  under  the  military  assistance  program  and  I  know  they  are  able,  and  I  know 
Cambodia  In  order  to  accomplish  protec-  and  the  military  sales  program.  This  they  are  willing,  to  go  Into  any  matter 
tive  reaction  strikes  or  to  protect  U.S.  provision  was  adopted  following  a  sug-  '^th  reference  to  this  entire  Important 
forces  In  ■\netnam.  The  entire  purpose,  gestlon  of  Senator  Symington.  measure,  that  any  Member  of  the  Sen- 
of  course,  of  any  operations  In  Cambodia  authority  for  the  sale  of  airceatt  to  the  **fA  °^  the  committee  or  on  the  com- 
would  be  to  accelerate  the  Vletnamlza-  »t*"  of  iskaxl  '"rVrtw  cV.4  Jf  i\;^    „  *k 
tlon  program  or  protect  the  U.S.  forces.  Mr.  President,  the  committee  In  sec-  aif  h^nore?  to  prLnt  thTbuT"  to  Z 

It  still  is  a  limitation  of  the  use  of  these  tion  501  of  the  bill  has  recommended  a  considered  by  the  sSte 

funds  as  far  as  this  authorization  goes  to  statutory  provision  which  authorizes  the  Mr.  McINTYRE    Mr    President    will 

matters  concerning  the  taking  of  sane-  transfer    of    aircraft    and    si^jporthig  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

tuaries  and  related  activities  and  the  equipment  by  this  country  to  the  State  Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield 

protection  of  our  own  troops  and  the  of  Israel  on  the  basis  of  std^,  credit  sale,  Mr.  McINTYRE.  For  the  purpose  of 
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emphafiis,  would  our  chairman  again 
state  the  request  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  as  initially  coming  to  us  as  op- 
posed to  what  we  are  recommending,  so 
that  the  record  will  indicate  clearly  the 
amount  of  the  reduction  that  our  com- 
mittee in  this  particular  area  is  recom- 
mending? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  shall  be  glad  to  do 
that.  There  are  two  answers  to  that  ques- 
tion, in  this  way:  We  took  out  of  the 
military  construction  bill  $334  million,  as 
the  Senator  knows,  on  the  Safeguard.  So 
I  w^ill  give  an  answer  leaving  that  change 
out  and  then  give  an  answer  including 
it. 

The  Department  of  Defense  requested 


for  procurement,  research,  and  develop- 
ment $20,271  billion.  We  recommended 
for  procurement,  research,  and  develop- 
ment $18.9  billion.  The  House  has  recom- 
mended $20,237  billion  for  that  purpose. 

That  leaves  in  the  Senate  bill  for  those 
items  $18.9  billion  as  against  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  request  of  $20,271  billion. 

However,  when  we  add  in  the  $334  mil- 
lion to  which  I  refeiTcd,  which  we  took 
from  another  bill  for  the  sake  of  uni- 
formity in  debate  and  presentation,  our 
bill  then  contains  $19,242,889,000. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  also  wish  to  commend  our  distinguished 
chairman  for  his  fine  explanatory  re- 
marks concerning  this  diflBcult  bill,  be- 


cause this  undoubtedly  signals  the  de- 
bater that  will  occupy  this  distinguished 
body  for  let  us  hope  not  longer  than  the 
next  4  weeks. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much,  and  I  thank  him  for  what  he 
did  in  making  this  bill  possible  and  for 
taking  part  in  the  debate. 

Mr.  President,  in  connection  with  the 
Senator's  question,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  page  8  of  the  report  on  this 
subject,  which  gives  the  statistics  in  ref- 
erence to  this  matter,  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


SUMMARY  BY  MAJOR  CATEGORY— ARMY,  NAVY,  AIR  FORCE.  AND  DEFENSE  AGENCIES 
|ln  thousands  of  dollars) 


Procurement 


Authorized     Appropriated 


1970 


Prior  year 
programs  to 
be  reauthor- 
ized (included 
in  total  re- 


House 


Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee 


1970   quested  1971) 


Total  re- 
quested 1971 


Change 
from  request 


Authorized 


Change 
trom  House 


Recommended 
amount 


Aircratt: 

Army.,  -   

Navy  and  Marine  Corps. 
Aif  Force 


570.  400 
2.391,200 
3,965,700 


554,400 
1,  826,  200 
3,  730,  800 


(2.  400) 
(35.  500) 
(59,  400) 


296.900 
2,  487,  700 
3, 374, 300 


-2.400 
-35,500 
-59.  400 


294,  500 
2,  452,  200 
3,314,900 


-2.400 
-114,500 
-89,  400 


292,  100 
2,  337,  700 
3. 225,  500 


SubtoUI.... 

Missiles: 

Army 

Navy 

Marme  Corps. 
Air  Force 


6,927,300         6,111.400 


(97,300)       6,15«,900 


-97,300         6.061.600 


-206,300 


5, 855, 300 


Subtotal 

Nival  vessels:  Navy. 


Tracked  combat  vehicles: 

Army 

Marine  Corps 


880,460 
851,300 

20,100 
1,486,400 

3,  238,  260 
2, 983, 200 


831,900 

818.  800 

3,400 

1,448.100 

3.102,200 
2,  490, 300 


(8,  000) 
(7,  500) 


(14,  000) 

(29, 500) 
(150,  000) 


1,094,600 

983.000 

27, 600 

1.544,600 

3,649.800 
2, 728, 900 


-8,000 
-36.400 

-39, 300  ■ 

-83, 700 
-i-285.  000 


1,086,600 

946,  600 

27,600 

1,505,300 

3.  566, 100 
3, 013, 900 


-55,000 
-14,200 
-14.800 
-25,900 


1,031,600 

932,  40O 

12,800 

1,  479,  400 


-109,900 
-737,  OOC 


3,  456,  200 
2,  276,  900 


Subtotal.... 

Other  weapons: 

Army 

Navy 

Marine  Corps. 


.... 


228.000 
37,700 

265.700 


201,100 
37,700 

238. 800 


(1,000) 


207, 200 
48.700 


-1,000 


(1,000) 


255,900 


-1,000 


206.200 
48,  700 

254,900 


-24,000 
-1.300 

-25,300 


182,  200 
47,400 

229, 600 


(1,000) 


69,  200 
2,789 
4,400 


-1.000 


68,  200 
2,789 
4.400 


-1,000 


67,200 
2,789 

4,400 


Subtotal. 


0) 


(') 


(1,000) 


76,389 


-1,000 


75,389 


-1,000 


74. 389 


Total  procurement 13.414,460       11,942,700 


(278,800)      12,869.889         -f  102, 000       12,971,889      -1,079,500         11,892,389 


Research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation' 

Army 

Navy  (including  Marine  Corps) 

Air  Force 

Oelense  agencies 

Emergency  fund 


1.646.055 

1,968,235 

3,156,552 

450.  20O 

75,  000 


1.596,820 

2,186,400 
3.060,600 
450,000 
75,  000  . 


(18, 000) 

(15,000) 

(18,000) 

(S.OOO) 


1,  735. 900 

2, 212, 300 

2, 927, 700 

475,700 

50,000 


-88,000 
-15,000 
-18,000 
-15,000 


1,647,900 
2.197,300 
2, 909,  700 

460,  700 
50,000 


-38,700 

-3,000 

-191,700 

-15,700 


1,609,200 

2, 194,  300 

2,718,000 

445,  000 

50,000 


Total.  R.D.T.  4E. 


7.296.042        7,368,820 


(56,000)       7,401,600         -136,000         7,265,600         -249,100 


7. 016,  500 


Total  procurement  and  R.D.T.  *  E. ..      20,710,502     219.311,520  (334,800)      20,271,489 

Military  construction,  SAFEGUARD 12,700  12,700 325,200 

Family  housing,  SAFEGUARD - 8,800 


-34,000 


20,237,489      -1,328,600 

325,200 

8,800 


18, 908, 889 

325,  200 

8,800 


Grand  total 20,723,202       19.324,220 


(334.800)     20.605,489 


-34,000       20.571,489      -1,328,600         19,242,889 


■  Authorization  for  other  weapons  not  required  prior  to  fiscal  year  1971. 


'  Of  this  amount,  $350,000,000  to  be  derived  by  transfer  from  stock  funds . 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  as  soon 
as  I  finish  yielding  for  questions,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  yield  the  floor. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I,  too, 
commend  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
for  his.  as  usual,  extremely  able  explana- 
tion of  a  highly  complicated  bill. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  about 
the  C-5A  once  again,  because  I  want  to 
get  clear  in  my  mind  what  the  issue  is. 
I  must  say  that  the  Senator  and  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  present  a  very 
powerful  case  for  going  ahead  with  au- 
thorization above  the  contract,  and  sub- 
stantially above  the  contract. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  original  con- 
tract called  for  something  like  $3.7  bil- 
lion for  120  planes.  If  we  go  ahead  with 
the  fourth  alternative  listed  here  on  page 


18,  which  is  the  full  81  planes,  the  cost 
will  be  $800  million  above  that,  as  I  im- 
derstand  it,  so  that  the  cost  per  plane 
would  then  be  $56  million,  which  com- 
pares with  a  much  lower  contract  cost, 
of  course,  even  if  the  highest  figure  in 
the  contract  were  assumed — and  the 
contract  was  one  which  had  a  low  and  a 
high  estimate  involved. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  if  either  the  committee  or 
the  Pentagon  has  given  any  conskiera- 
tion  to  securing  another  tenant,  someone 
else  to  complete  this  operation.  I  ask  that 
question  in  all  seriousness,  because  this 
plant  in  Marietta.  Ga..  in  which  the 
plane  is  being  built  is  owned  100  percent 
by  the  Federal  Government,  as  the  Sen- 
ator knows;  the  equipment,  much  of 
the  equipment  is  owned  by  the  Govern- 


ment ;  progress  payments  have  been  paid 
to  the  tune  of  90  to  100  percent,  includ- 
ing labor  costs,  and  so  forth,  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

One  could  make  the  case  that  the  Lock- 
heed Co.  has  not  been  competent.  Cer- 
tainly it  has  not  been  efllcient.  The  costs 
have  been  very,  very  high,  and  I  wonder 
what  consideration  has  been  given  to  try- 
ing to  determine,  whether  some  other 
concern  could,  do  this  more  efficiently, 
and  complete  the  job  more  efiBciently, 
especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
latest  report  we  have  on  the  plane  states 
that  it  is  deficient  in  some  respects,  and 
has  had  a  lot  of  trouble  with  its  wings, 
that  that  may  have  to  be  restructured 
and  reworked,  and  there  has  been  some 
degradation  In  its  cargo  carrying  capac- 
ity, and  so  forth. 
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What  consideration  has  been  given  to 
getting  another  manufacturer? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Some  consideration  has 
teen  given  to  the  Senator's  question.  As  I 
recall,  he  and  I  talked  a  Uttle  about  it  one 
day  unofiQcially,  not  in  debate.  Several 
Senators  have  discussed  this  matter  with 
others  who  are  informed  in  this  field,  but 
frankly,  the  committee  relied  largely 
upon  Mr.  Packard,  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  He  has  given  a  lot  of  at- 
tention to  this  matter,  as  shown  in  the 
unclassified  part  of  the  record,  and  he 
advised  against  it. 

One  of  the  main  points  is  that  there  is 
no  dispute,  it  seems,  about  Lockheed 
having  the  skilled  men  and  the  know- 
how  ;  and  even  though  there  is  a  fracture 
in  the  wing,  which  is  not  unusual,  it  is  a 
going  concern,  I  mean  the  wheels  are 
turning  and  the  know-how  is  there,  and 
to  imdertake  a  change  of  management 
and  a  shifting  of  all  this  would  be  a 
monstrous  undertaking.  My  common- 
sense  makes  me  back  ofif  from  it,  just  on 
thfi  surf  &iC6 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  may  well  be.  My 
question  was,  however,  that  it  seems  to 
me,  in  view  of  the  record  of  Lockheed  on 
the  C-5A,  that  this  question  ought  to  be 
explored.  We  ought  to  at  least  have  from 
the  Department  of  Defense  some  evidence 
that  they  have  given  the  matter  con- 
sideration to  the  extent  of  discussing  it, 
say,  with  Boeing  and  some  of  the  other 
outstanding  aircraft  manufacturers,  to 
see  if  there  is  any  possibility  that  they 
could  step  in. 

If  this  were  Lockheed's  plant  and 
equipment,  and  they  were  not  receiving 
Government  progress  payments  that 
would  be  one  thing;  but  it  is  not.  It  is 
really  a  Government  operation,  with 
Lockheed  management  providing  a  prod- 
uct that  is  a  failure. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  is  a  part  of  Lock- 
heed's nationwide  operations,  as  the 
Senator  knows.  It  happens  that  this  is  an 
old  Government  plant,  that  is  true.  But 
this  matter  is,  except  for  the  repetitious 
making  of  additional  planes,  almost  over 
now.  The  know-how  has  all  gone  into  it, 
and  the  operation,  except  moneywise,  has 
been  rather  successful. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Are  we  really  as- 
sured? Does  the  Senator  feel  very  con- 
fident that  this  additional  $800  million 
would  be  all  that  would  be  necessary  to 
get  us  the  81  planes?  Is  that  pretty 
definite  and  clear  in  the  Senator's  mind? 
Of  course,  he  cannot  make  a  guarantee. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  But  I  am  saying,  does 
he  feel  strongly  that  there  will  be  no 
further  overrun? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  There  is  a  sum  to  be 
added  to  the  figure  the  Senator  has 
mentioned.  The  Senator  mentioned  $800 
million? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  $800  million;  yes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  $800  million  is  the  best 
estimate  that  we  now  have  as  to  what  will 
be  required.  As  the  Senator  says,  we  can- 
not guarantee  it,  but  we  think  that  Is  in 
the  neighborhood  of  being  the  correct 
amount.  That  Is  the  amount  we  had  to 
admit  to  ourselves  we  were  passing  on, 
frankly,  when  we  recommended  the 
amount  in  the  bill. 

That  whole  thing,  though,  as  I  pointed 


out  earlier  in  the  argument  as  to  the  $200 
million,  is  subject  to  negotiation,  and 
this  whole  $800  million  would  be  subject 
to  negotiation  as  between  Lockheed  and 
the  Air  Force  and  the  Department  of  De^; 
fense,  as  to  where  the  Une  is  as  to  whfls^ 
obligation  this  is.  and  to  what  point. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  clear  that  $800 
million  would  not  be,  if  we  stick  by  the 
contract,  the  obligation  of  the  Federal 
Government  at  all.  This  is  an  additional 
obligation  beyond  the  contraot,  as  I  un- 
derstand the  committee  report. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No,  I  do  not  think  we 
can  assume  finally  that  it  is  going  to  cost 
the  Government  that  much,  because  that 
is  assuming  that  the  obligation  has  al- 
ready been  defined.  The  committee  does 
not  agree  to  that,  and  the  contractor 
claims  that  it  is  going  to  be  due  more 
than  that  sum  under  the  contract,  more 
than  the  Air  Force  claims  will  be  due. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  words  of  the  re- 
port— just  one  short  sentence — are  as 
follows : 

In  other  words,  after  the  $344.4  million 
owed  under  the  contract  Is  authorized,  addi- 
tional funds  of  $800  million  will  be  required 
for  50  additional  planes  resulting  in  an  aver- 
age cost — 

And  so  forth. 

In  other  words,  it  seems  that  this  Is 
the  present  estimate  of  the  committee. 
The  Senator  says  it  may  be  less  than 
that,  but  that  is  subject  to  negotiation; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Well,  we  wanted  to  be 
certain  to  present  the  whole  picture  to 
the  Senate.  So  that  $800  million  there,  in 
our  judgment,  is  the  most  that  it  will  cost 
the  Government  additionally. 

Now,  if  the  Lockheed  people,  though, 
are  able  to  prove  that  they  are  entitled 
to  more  money  under  the  <5ontract  than 
the  Air  Force  now  admits,  then  they  will 
have  that  much,  whatever  they  prove,  ss 
a  matter  of  right  and  not  as  a  contin- 
gency. But  it  is  going  to  cost  the  Govern- 
ment about  $800  million  more. 

However,  as  I  emphasized,  Lockheed 
claims  that  it  has  a  right  to  some  of  the 
$800  million  under  the  contract,  even. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  So  that,  altogether, 
after  we  authorize  an  additional  $344.4 
million,  which  Is  what  the  contract  csdls 
for,  then  there  would  be  another  $800 
million.  That  $800  million  may  partly  be 
due  under  the  contract.  If  this  is  the 
court's  interpretation;  but  in  any  event, 
that  seems  to  be  what  is  required  to  com- 
plete the  81  planes? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  Is  correct 
about  It  being  the  approximate  amount 
that  we  think  now  will  be  required  to 
finish  the  contract.  Negotiation,  or  the 
court,  will  say  how  much  Lockheed  is  en- 
titled to  under  the  contract. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
military  authorization  bill  Is  a  very  in- 
tricate and  meticulous  one.  It  has  re- 
ceived the  most  careful  consideration  in 
the  committee,  and  at  this  time,  I  should 
like  to  commend  the  able  chairman  for 
the  splendid  marmer  in  which  he  handled 
this  bill  in  the  committee,  and  also  for 
the  succinct  and,  I  think,  comprehensive 


explanation  that  the  able  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  has 
presented  here  on  the  floor  today. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  We  feel  that  this  bill 
has  received  every  possible  fine  combing, 
and  that  it  should  be  approved  now  by 
the  full  Senate. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  cer- 
tainly thank  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  and  in  the  same  breath  I  want 
to  thank  him,  too.  for  the  ver>'  valuable 
aid  that  he  has  given  all  year  in  getting 
at  the  facts  in  the  case  and  putting  this 
bill  together.  His  attendance  record  has 
been  good,  and  he  has  expressed  himself 
well,  and  I  hope  that  he  seeks  now  and 
obtains  the  fl(X)r  and  gives  us  the  benefit 
of  his  version. 

May  I  mention  again  our  obligation 
and  indebtedness  to  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mrs.  Smith  i.  who  is  certainly  a 
big  part  of  this  bill.  She  attended  the 
hearings  faithfully  and  was  at  everj-  ses- 
sion of  the  markup.  With  her  usual  good 
judgment,  commonsense,  and  special 
preparation,  we  want  her  to  be  back  be- 
fore action  on  this  bill  is  completed. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
speak  in  favor  of  the  fiscal  year  1971  mili- 
tary authorization  bill  and  I  commend 
the  able  chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  for  his  succinct,  yet 
comprehensive,  explanation  of  this  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  notice  should  be  taken 
of  the  absence  of  the  distinguished  and 
able  ranking  Republican  on  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  Senator 
Margaret  Chase  Smith  of  Maine.  Sena- 
tor Smith  had  an  operation  earlier  this 
month,  but  in  recent  correspondence  with 
her  I  was  pleased  to  learn  that  she  is 
well  on  the  way  to  a  complete  recovery. 

Her  counsel  and  leadership  will  be 
missed  during  the  debate  on  the  military 
authorization  bOl,  but  I  hope  and  expect 
that  she  will  be  able  to  join  us  here  on 
the  floor  prior  to  final  passage.  The  scene 
in  the  Senate  vpill  not  be  complete  until 
this  truly  remarkable  lady  is  once  again 
at  her  desk  in  the  front  row  of  this  august 
body. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  ranking  member 
of  the  Senate  Preparedness  Investigating 
Subcommittee  and  one  of  the  senior 
members  of  the  full  committee.  I  can  say 
without  fear  of  contradiction  that  few 
pieces  of  legislation  have  been  studied 
reviewed,  or  debated  by  the  committee 
members  more  than  HJl.  17123.  This 
thorough  study  wsis  outlined  a  few  min- 
utes ago  by  our  distinguished  chairman. 

While  I  support  the  committee  bill,  it 
is  not  without  some  misgivings  and  res- 
ervations. It  is  my  opinion  that  this  bill 
has  been  cut  too  much. 

The  Senate  and  Congress  should  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  defense 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1971  is  only  34.6 
percent  of  the  total  1971  budget,  the  low- 
est percent  going  to  defense  since  fiscal 
year  1950. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that 
fimds  allocated  for  defense  by  the  Nixon 
administration  are  down  $9.8  billion  from 
the  fiscal  year  1970  budget  submitted  by 
the  Johnson  administration. 

Also,  defense  spending  fell   from  9.5 
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percent  of  the  gross  national  product  In 
fiscal  year  1968  to  7  percent  in  fiscal  year 
•     1971,  the  lowest  share  since  fiscal  year 
liso. 

The  impact  of  these  sharp  cutbacks 
has  been  felt  in  both  the  Defense  De- 
^  partment  and  the  defense  industry.  More 
than  640,000  employees  in  defense  indus- 
tries have  been  affected  by  the  reduc- 
tions of  the  past  2  years  and  682,000 
military  and  civilian  employees  have 
been  laid  off  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense in  the  past  2  years.  . 

Further,  it  should  be  noted  that  cut- 
backs in  the  nonpersonnel  portion  of  the 
budget  are  even  greater.  Purchases  of 
goods  and  contractual  services  will  de- 
cline by  over  20  percent  from  fiscal  year 
1969  to  fiscal  year  1971. 

With  Uiis  background  it  should  be 
easily  understood  why  there  is  reason 
for  concern  in  connection  with  the  cuts 
in  the  committee  bill. 

Some  programs  have  been  eliminated 
and  others  cut  back  without  my  support. 
We  should  be  meeting  our  responsibili- 
ties for  our  national  security  in  a  more 
adequate  manner. 

The  Senate  must  remember  that  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Melvin  Laird  and  his 
associates  sent  to  Congress  requests  for 
1971  of  some  $2.5  billion  below  last  year's 
budget.  Thus,  we  can  see  that  the  De- 
fense budget  is  falling  rapidly  despite 
the  continued  engagement  of  UjS.  forces 
in  Soutlieast  Asia. 

The  fiscal  year  1971  budget  submitted 
by  Secretary  Laird  totaled  $71.2  billion. 
Of  this  amount,  $20.2  billion  fell  into  the 
category  of  military  procurement  and 
research  and  development.  The  commit- 
tee bill  deals  with  tliis  $20.2  billion. 

Of  this  amount,  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  cut  the  requests  to  $19.2  bil- 
lion. The  committee  shifted  from  the 
military  construction  account  some  $333 
million  in  the  Safeguardpr^gram  so  that 
all  of  the  Safeguard  co^  could  be  dealt 
with  in  one  bill.  Thus,  the  committee 
made  cuts  of  some  $1.3  billion. 

One  final  point  on  the  figures  in  this 
budget.  Of  the  $19.2  billion  approved 
by  the  committee,  only  about  $12  billion 
is  for  weapon  procurement,  the  remain- 
ing $7  billion  being  for  research  and  de- 
velopment. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  worth  while  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  when  Secretary 
Laird  presented  his  requests,  he  called  it 
"a  rock  bottom  budget." 

While  he  fully  recognized  the  obliga- 
tion of  Congress  to  examine  this  bill 
very  closely  and  work  its  will,  he  never- 
theless issued  this  warning: 

I  believe  that  the  Natlou&l  Security  woxild 
be  Jeopardized  by  any  further  reductiona  In 
our  PUcal  Tear  1971  Defense  budget  request. 

These  are  strong  words  from  a  former 
Member  of  Congress.  I  am  confident  that 
he  would  not  have  uttered  them  unless 
he  felt  deeply  such  caution  should  be 
sounded. 

Therefore,  I  say  to  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  that  we  are  treading  on  thin 
ice  when  it  comes  to  the  iuitk>nal  secu- 
rity of  this  country  as  provided  for  In 
this  bill.  To  cut  further  may  well  send 
us  plunging  into  dQ>th8  from  which  a 
recovery  would  not  be  eaasr. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  before  any 
Member  of  the  Senate  offers  an  amend- 


ment to  further  cut  the  military  pro- 
curement bill  he  examine  very  care- 
fully the  consequences  of  such  an  action. 
The  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  Department  of  Defense  should  be 
contacted  in  order  that  the  Senator  have 
as  complete  a  set  of  facts  as  possible,  in- 
cluding any  secret  information  which 
might  bear  on  his  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  comes  to  the 
fioor  with  the  United  States  still  com- 
mitted to  more  than  40  nations  by 
treaties  or  other  formal  agreements.  It 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  to  see  that  our  De- 
fense Establishment  is  able  to  meet  these 
commitments  as  well  as  to  provide  for 
our  own  defense. 

There  has  been  mu«5h  talk  about 
cutting  back  on  defense  etnd  cutting  back 
on  military  activities  abroad.  However, 
the  matter  of  treaty  obligations  is  within 
the  juiisdiction  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  We  cannot  cut 
back  too  much  on  one  without  cutting 
back  on  tiie  other. 

Personally,  I  would  welcome  a  review 
of  these  commitments  by  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  But  that  is  in  the 
purview  of  that  committee.  The  point 
I  wish  to  make  here  today  is  that  so 
long  as  these  commitments  exist,  it  is 
the  responsibiUty  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  to  see  that  we  have  the  de- 
fense strength  to  meet  them. 

Added  to  this  requirement  is  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Soviet  threat.  Today  the 
Soviet  threat  is  far  greater  than  it  was  1 
year  ago.  We  are  scaling  down  our  Mili- 
tary Establishment  while  the  Russians 
are  charging  ahead  in  many  areas. 

They  are  building  a  naval  force  to 
control  the  seas  by  going  underwater. 
They  already  have  many  more  attack 
submarines  than  the  United  States. 
Soviet  Navy  ships  are  appearing  in 
waters  around  the  world. 

Further,  the  Soviet  Union  has  passed 
the  United  States  in  the  number  of 
intercontinental  ballistic  missiles  and 
are  building  more  every  day  as  well  as 
deploying  them  around  that  country. 
Their  SS-9  missiles  are  the  most  power- 
ful of  any  nation.  The  United  States  has 
not  buUt  any  new  ICBM's  for  a  number 
of  years,  although  we  are  converting  our 
older  ICBM's  to  make  them  more  ef- 
fective and  accurate. 

Mr.  President,  in  favoring  this  legisla- 
tion. I  speak  in  the  interests  of  our  rm- 
tional  security.  In  a  period  during  which 
it  is  fashionable  to  attack  the  so-called 
military-industrial  complex  and  defense 
programs,  I  urge  caution  less  the  Senate 
emasculate  our  covmtry's  defense. 

Most  of  all  we  must  not  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  the  weapon  systems  we  are 
deciding  upon  today  may  not  actually 
enter  the  inventory  of  the  services  imtil 
5  or  10  years  from  now.  Thus,  we  are  pro- 
viding today  for  our  defense  in  the  late 
1970's  and  early  1980's.  Who  better  than 
the  Defense  Department  can  say  what 
conditions  might  exist  at  that  time?  We 
must  be  prepared — we  must  assure  the 
American  people  that  they  will  not  be 
faced  with  nuclear  blackmail  in  the  years 
ahead. 

Of  particular  importance  is  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  strategic  offensive  capa- 
bility. This  is  the  area  in  which  our  deter- 


rent capability  can  assure  a  long  period 
of  peace  for  the  American  people  and  the 
world.  The  strategic  advantage  we  have 
enjoyed  since  the  close  of  World  War  n 
has  been  allowed  to  decline  under  the 
McNamara  policies  of  the  1960's.  The 
goal  then  was  to  permit  the  Soviets  to 
achieve  parity  with  the  United  States  in 
tills  area. 

This  point  has  been  reached  in  many 
areas  during  the  past  several  years  but 
the  Soviets  have  kept  right  on  building 
and  deploying  ICBM's,  missile  launch- 
ing submarines,  orbiting  missiles  and 
other  frightening  weapons.  It  is  clear  to 
me  that  they  desire  superiority,  not  par- 
ity. If  we  fail  to  realize  this  situation  and 
make  unwise  cuts  in  this  bill  our  own 
generation  may  live  under  the  fear  of  nu- 
clear blackmail. 

Mr.  President,  those  who  are  attacking 
the  military  budget  say  they  are  not  anti- 
military.  They  contend  their  Interest  is 
merely  to  save  money  so  it  can  go  to  more 
worthy  programs.  In  this  connection,  I 
am  puzzled  by  their  lack  of  interest  in 
examining  waste  in  domestic  programs 
where  equally  large  sums  of  money  are 
being  spent. 

No  one  seems  interested  in  doing  a 
cost  analysis  of  programs  initiated  by 
the  OfBce  of  Economic  Opportunity  or 
similar  programs.  I  would  like  to  see 
some  of  our  domestic  programs  receive 
equal  and  intensive  review  as  that  being 
applied  to  the  military.  For  several  years 
the  Congress  has  been  shoveling  out 
money  in  domestic  areas  where  the  bene- 
fits are  more  plpedreams  than  reality. 

Also,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say  a 
word  in  defense  of  our  Military  Estab- 
lishment. Our  officers  in  uniform  are  the 
favorite  whipping  boys  of  critics  who 
have  shared  neither  their  responsibilities, 
risks  or  sacrifices.  They  seem  to  forget 
that  the  man  in  imifonn  is  carrjdng  out 
the  orders  of  his  civilian  superiors. 

The  vitriolic  tone  of  this  attack  on  the 
military  and  the  weapons  builders,  all 
of  whom  are  acting  on  authority  from 
the  Congress  and  civilian  officials  was 
demonstrated  In  a  book  review  written 
by  a  former  Member  of  this  body.  Sen- 
ator Joseph  S.  Clark.  This  book,  authored 
by  one  of  our  colleagues,  was  seen  by 
Mr.  Clark  as  an  expose.  He  said: 

It  exptoeed,  with  a  devastating  array  of 
Irrefutable  facts,  how  an  Incredibly  arrogant 
but  equally  stupid  military-Industrial  com- 
plex, with  little  regard  lor  integrity,  has  di- 
verted the  major  part  of  our  federal  tax 
resources  into  a  wasteful  and  utterly  un- 
necassary  arms  race  to  the  great  damage  of 
our  domestic  economy. 

These  comments  by  Mr.  Clark  were 
placed  in  the  Record  by  another  of  our 
colleagues  July  9.  In  referring  to  the  De- 
fense Department  he  called  it  a  "huge 
money  wasting  Goliath."  This  critical 
chorus  does  little  to  enhance  public  con- 
fid^ice  and  does  much  to  obscure  the 
realities  of  today. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing,  let  me  say 
that  no  one  claims  the  cost  of  defense 
is  cheap.  It  would  be  wonderful  if  we 
could  use  all  this  money  to  build  houses, 
roadsv  recreation  centers,  parks,  educa- 
tion facilities,  and  so  on.  But  we  must 
realize  that  none  of  these  things  wUl  be 
safe  or  enjoyable  in  tlie  face  of  nuclear 
blackmail. 
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The  recommendations  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  were  decided 
upon  only  after  a  most  searching  and 
far-reaching  study  of  the  threat  and  the 
alternatives.  These  minimum  require- 
ments are  needed  to  deter  what  we  know 
our  enemy  is  capable  of  doing,  not  what 
he  might  do.  To  cut  further  or  delay 
these  needed  weapon  programs  is  tanta- 
mount to  acceptance  of  mediocrity.  Even 
worse,  in  some  defense  areas  additional 
reductions  would  amount  to  unilateral 
disarmament. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  first, 
let  me  commend  my  distinguished  col- 
league who  is  today  representing  the 
ranking  minority  member  on  the  com- 
mittee. I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  com- 
mittee in  the  Senate  that  operates  with 
less  partisanship  than  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee.  I  have  listened  carefully 
to  his  remarks.  I  realize  some  of  the  vital 
questions  that  bother  him  when  we  be- 
gin to  try  to  reduce  what  many  consider 
to  be  the  "fat"  that  has  crept  into  the 
budget,  but  I  know,  speaking  for  the 
Subcommittee  on  Research  and  Develop- 
ment, that  we  have  tried  hard  not  to  cut 
what  we  believe  are  important  matters 
for  the  future.  We  have  also  tried  to 
make  the  cuts  and  reductions  as  selec- 
tive and  as  intelligent  as  possible. 

I  think,  too,  Mr.  President,  that  I 
would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  say  a  word 
atKJut  our  distinguished  chairman,  to 
mention  the  esteem  which  all  of  us  on 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  hold  for 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi CMr.  Stbnnis),  for  his  leadership. 
his  fairness,  and  his  patience,  which  are 
such  that  it  is  really  a  joy  and  an  educa- 
tion to  work  with  him  on  what  is  a  diffi- 
cult and  complex  authorization  bill. 

Mr.  President,  It  has  been  my  privi- 
lege during  this  past  year  to  serve  again 
as  chairman  of  an  ad  hoc  Subcommittee 
on  Research  and  Development  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

Serving  with  me  on  the  subcommittee 
have  been  the  Senator  frcwn  Ohio  (Mr. 
Young),  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Byrd)  ,  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Murphy),  and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Brooke)  . 

In  the  performance  of  its  duties,  the 
subcommittee  devoted  over  70  hours  to 
briefings  by  Defense  Department  officials 
in  support  of  the  Department's  R.D.T. 
&  E.  budget  estimates.  These  briefings 
were  supplemented  by  many  additional 
hours  of  Informal  discussion  with  per- 
sons outside  the  Department  with  ex- 
pertise In  defense  matters.  In  addition, 
the  subcommittee  held  4  days  of  public 
hearings  on  S.  3003,  a  bill  introduced  by 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Prox- 
MiRE)  to  revamp  Defense  Department 
administration  of  its  contractors'  Inde- 
pendent technical  effort  programs. 

The  RX).T.  &  E.  program  is  perhaps 
the  most  difficult  and  challenging  of  all 
appropriations  to  understand,  much  less 
to  examine  and  recommend  for  authori- 
zation. 

To  the  layman,  it  represents  a  very 
substantial  sunoimt  of  money — ^7.4  bil- 
lion in  this  year's  administration  re- 
quest— which  too  often  is  assumed  to  be 
utilized  for  vague  and  ill-defined  "re- 
search." 

To  the  scientist  It  is  the  seedbed  of 


knowledge  from  which  grows  all  of  our 
superior  weajjonry. 

To  the  man  in  uniform  it  is  the  prom- 
ise of  the  future  gims,  tanks,  ships,  air- 
planes, and  missiles  which  he  will  need  to 
protect  our  country,  our  families,  and  our 
lives. 

But,  to  those  who  are  responsible  for 
formulating,  managing,  and  executing 
the  research  and  development  program, 
including  the  broad  range  of  military  or- 
ganizations and  industries  which  are  in- 
volved, it  represents  at  all  times  a  bal- 
ance, within  limited  dollars,  between  the 
basic  sciences  which  advance  man's 
knowledge,  the  building  blocks  of  tech- 
nology represented  by  exploratory  and 
advanced  development,  the  protot3T)es  of 
new  weapon  systems  which  evolve  from 
engineering  development,  and  finally  the 
operational  developments  which  provide 
complete  weapon  systems  for  test  and 
then  employment  by  our  military  forces. 

The  fiscal  year  1971  request  includes 
some  495  separate  and  distinct  programs, 
referred  to  as  program  elements  or  budg- 
et subactivities.  These  are  di\'ided 
among  the  Army,  Navy — including  the 
Marine  Corps — Air  Force,  and  the  var- 
ious defense  agencies. 

These  495  programs  consist  of  literally 
thousands  of  individual  projects  which  in 
turn  include  thousands  of  tasks  and  then 
subtasks.  These  tens  of  thousands  of  sin- 
gle efforts  are  spread  by  contract  and 
grant  to  thousands  of  companies  of  all 
sizes,  to  colleges  and  universities,  and  to 
not  for  profit  institutions  to  buy  the  best 
brains,  sldlls,  and  ingenuity  which  our 
society  produces. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  major 
categories  into  which  these  varied  tasks 
are  divided  in  the  fiscal  year  1971 
request: 

(In  millions  of  dollars] 

Research 369.6 

E.xploratory  development 897.  4 

Advanced  development 1,112.7 

Engineering   development 1,406.9 

Operational  systems  development 2,341.6 

Management  and  support 1,167.6 

Emergency  funds 60.0 

Financing  adjustment 66.0 

Total 7,  401.  6 

Before  proceeding  to  an  explanation  of 
the  committee's  action  on  this  total 
budget,  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words 
about  each  of  these  major  categories : 

"Research,"  as  Its  name  implies,  in- 
volves the  advancement  of  knowledge  in 
those  areas  of  the  basic  sciences  with  po- 
tential military  relevance.  Contrary  to 
popular  impression,  only  5  percent  of  the 
total  R.  it  D.  budget  is  expended  on  such 
research. 

The  categories  of  "Exploratory  devel- 
opment" and  "Advanced  development" 
represent  the  next  two  building  blocks  on 
the  way  to  procuremrait  Items,  "Explora- 
tory development"  is  really  synonymous 
with  applied  research.  It  might  consist, 
for  example,  of  work  on  certain  compo- 
nent parts  of  a  possible  avionics  system 
for  a  new  aircraft.  "Advanced  develop- 
ment" Involves  the  final  definition  of  sub- 
systems of  new  possible  weapons  systems. 
It  would  be  here,  for  example,  that  the 
new  avionics  system  itself  would  finally 
be  put  together.  "Exploratory"  and  "Ad- 
vanced development"  consume  12  per- 


cent and  15  percent,  respectively,  of  the 
fiscal  year  1971  R.D.T.  &  E.  budget  re- 
quest. 

"Engineering  development"  and  "Op- 
erational sj^tem  development"  involve 
the  putting  together  of  individual  subsys- 
tems into  major  new  weapons  systems. 
Which  of  the  two  categories  a  given  s>'s- 
tem  falls  into  hinges  on  whether  a  pro- 
duction go-ahead  has  been  given  to  it  by 
the  Department  of  Defense.  Fifty  percent, 
or  $3.7  billion,  of  the  fiscal  year  1971 
R.D.T.  &  E.  request  falls  into  these  two 
categories.  Included  in  them  are  all  the 
major  weapons  systems  on  which  our  se- 
curity will  depend  for  the  next  decade 
and  more. 

About  15  percent  of  the  R.D.T.  It  E. 
budget,  or  $1.2  billion  is  devoted  to  "Pro- 
gram management  and  support."  These 
funds  pay  for  the  operation,  manage- 
ment, and  maintenance  of  the  defense 
research  establishment.  Included  are  the 
salaries  of  some  88,000  civilian  scientific 
engineering,  technical,  administrative, 
and  maintenance  personnel  who  man 
the  130  Government-owned  installa- 
tions also  supported  by  this  program. 
Another  32,000  military  personnel  en- 
gaged on  R.  &  D.  work  at  these  facilities 
are  paid  from  another  appropriation. 

The  "Emergency  fund"  and  "Financ- 
ing adjustment"  Involve  much  smaller 
funding — $50  million  and  $56  million, 
respectively — but  considerable  attention 
has  been  devoted  to  them  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  committee  has  recommended  ap- 
proval of  the  former  and  disapproval  of 
the  latter.  Inasmuch  as  these  decisions 
were  closely  interrelated,  and  because 
the  emergency  fimd  request  was  the  sub- 
ject of  an  amendment  on  the  floor  last 
year,  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words 
about  our  reasoning  at  this  time. 

Emergency  fund :  This  account  is  pre- 
cisely what  its  name  implies — a  pool  of 
money  to  which  the  Department  can  turn 
to  meet  emergencies  which  arise  during 
a  fiscal  year  and  which  cannot  be  fore- 
seen in  advance.  Surely  it  must  be  recog- 
nized that  emergencies — arising  perhaps 
as  a  result  of  new  data  gathered  by  our 
intelligence  organizations — are  an  inevi- 
table part  of  the  defense  business.  Un- 
less a  special  fund  is  available  to  meet 
such  emergencies,  they  have  to  be  met 
by  a  reprograming  of  funds  original- 
ly allocated  to  other  programs.  Such  re- 
programing  can  result  in  a  serious  dis- 
ruption of  ongoing  efforts,  with  the  bene- 
fits of  the  uncompleted  research  and  the 
services  of  the  men  conducting  it  being 
lost  in  the  process.  It  is  for  these  reasons 
that  the  committee  recommends  approval 
of  the  Department's  $50  million  emer- 
gency fund  request.  This  acti<m  has  been 
coupled,  however,  with  action  designed 
to  squeeze  well  over  $100  million  of 
"water"  from  the  Department's 
R.D.T.  &  E.  budget. 

Financing  adjustment:  The  first  part 
of  this  "squeeze"  Involves  elimination  of 
the  financing  adjustment.  This  $56  mil- 
lion request  represents  the  Defense  De- 
p>artment'8  estimate  of  the  amount  of 
R.D.T.  it  E.  funds  authorized  and  appro- 
priated In  fiscal  years  prior  to  fiscal  year 
1971  which  will  remain  unobligated  as  of 
June  30,  1971.  These  are  funds,  in  other 
words,  already  in  the  Department's  hands 
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for  which  no  use  is  planned  at  any  time 
during  the  coming  fiscal  year.  Nonethe- 
less, the  Department,  for  reasons  set 
forth  in  more  detail  on  pages  13-15  of 
the  committee  report,  has  requested  re- 
authorization of  these  funds.  Because  no 
adequate  justification  of  this  request  has 
been  made,  the  committee  recommends  a 
disapproval  of  it. 

The  committee  has  also  conducted  a 
thorough  investigation  designed  to  un- 
cover those  programs  the  implementa- 
tion of  which  has  so  been  delayed  that 
fiscal  year  1970  funds,  provided  for  those 
programs,  have  not  been  used  and  are 
available  for  use  in  fiscal  year  1971.  It 
has  then  reduced  the  fiscal  year  1971 
funds  requested  for  these  programs  by 
an  appropriate  amount.  A  list  of  several 
smaller  programs  with  respect  to  which 
this  action  was  taken— for  savings  of 
$50.2  million— is  shown  on  page  76  of 
the  committee  report.  The  same  prin- 
ciple has  played  a  role  in  the  commit- 
tee's action  on  several  major  weapon 
systems,  among  them  SCAD  and  the  B-1. 

It  Is  the  opinion  of  the  committee, 
and  certainly  of  this  Senator,  that  these 
actions  have  been  far  more  effective  and 
efficient  in  their  elimination  of  essen- 
tially discretionary  defense  research 
funds  than  would  the  elimination  of,  or 
a  cut  in.  the  Department's  "Emergency 
fund"  request. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  the  R.D.T.  &  E. 
budget  consists  of  495  individual  pro- 
gram elements  which  include  literally 
thousands  of  projects  and  tasks.  Conse- 
quently, despite  the  familiarity  of  sub- 
committee members  with  many  of  these 
programs  as  a  result  of  last  year's  work, 
and  despite  the  expenditure  of  literally 
twice  the  time  and  effort  this  year  as 
opposed  to  last,  the  subcommittee  was 
obliged  to  concentrate  on  programs 
which  fell  Into  the  following  categories: 

First.  Large  dollars  requested. 

Second.  Large  increases  over  fiscal  year 
1970. 

Third.  New  programs  In  fiscal  year 

1971. 

The  subcommittee  did  not  attempt  to 
compensate  for  this  inevitable  lack  of 
comprehensive  coverage  by  directing 
broad  percentage  cuts  at  those  areas  of 
the  budget  it  did  not  review  tn  depth. 
It  resisted  this  temptation  for  several 
reasons,  and  it  would  be  well  to  spell 
them  out  at  this  time. 

The  first  was  the  subconmiittee's 
awareness  of  the  constantly  increasing 
Soviet  research  and  development  pro- 
gram. During  the  past  decade,  Soviet 
research  and  development  in  all  areas 
has  been  growing  at  a  rate  of  about  10 
percent  a  year,  while  U.S.  research  and 
developmait  across  the  board  has  essen- 
tially leveled  off. 

The  comparison  is  even  more  dramat- 
ic when  one  examines  only  those  re- 
search and  development  expenditures 
related  to  military,  atomic  energy,  and 
space  work.  During  the  1960's,  Soviet 
military  research  and  development  in- 
creased by  about  60  percent  while  U.S. 
military  research  and  development  in- 
creased by  roughly  30  percent.  And  esti- 
mates for  1970  show  the  Soviets  ahead 
of  the  United  States  by  more  than  20 
percent  in  absolute  dollar  terms. 

The  validity  of  these  statistics  is  not 


without  question.  And  there  is  no  neces- 
sary relationship  between  the  amount 
of  funds  expended  and  the  quality  of 
work  produced.  BulTlrends  of  such  per- 
sistence should  make  one  pause  before 
slashing  away  blindly  at  areas  one  has 
not  reviewed. 

A  closely  related  second  reason  for  the 
subcommittee's  disavowal  of  broad  per- 
centage cuts  has  been  the  changes  in  the 
size  of  tlie  R.D.'IV&  E.  budget  in  the  2 
short  years  of  the  subcommittee's  ex- 
istence. Last  year  the  budget  submitted 
to  Congress  totaled  $8.2  billion.  This 
year's  budget  submission  was  $7.4  bil- 
lion, a  reduction  of  $800  million  in  dol- 
lar terms,  and  a  reduction  of  even  larger 
magnitude  when  the  effects  of  inflation 
are  considered. 

The  subcommittee  was  mindful,  also, 
that  the  bulk  of  this  reduction  taken  in 
precisely  those  areas  it  did  not  examine 
closely.  The  Defense  Department,  no  less 
than  other  bureaucratic  complexes,  is 
subject  to  institutional  pressures  which 
often  inhibit  wise  decisionmaking  when 
periods  of  retrenchment  occur.  In  such 
periods,  it  is  a  natural  phenomenon  for 
the  services  and  the  Defense  agencies  to 
do  all  they  can  to  protect  their  largest 
and  most  prestigious  programs.  Cuts  are 
focused,  as  a  result,  in  the  manpower 
area  and  in  those  basic  research  and  ex- 
ploratory development  areas  which  have 
little  institutional  support  behind  them. 
For  all  these  reasons,  then,  the  sub- 
committee believes  that  its  decision  to 
focus  attention  on  large  and  fast-increas- 
ing programs  was  entirely  proper  and 
justified. 

Not  only  have  these  large  weapons 
system  programs  been  less  closely 
primed  by  the  Defense  Department  it- 
self— they  have  been  a  major  source  of 
the  past  mistakes  which  have  focused 
increasing  criticism  in  recent  years  on 
our  defense  spending  generally. 

It  is  here  that  the  cost  overmans  we 
have  heard  so  much  about  have  most 
often  occurred.  It  is  here  that  we  have 
spent  billions  on  highly  touted  new  pro- 
grams which  offered  only  marginal  im- 
provements over  those  programs  they 
were  designed  to  replace.  It  is  here  that 
we  have  seen  the  development  of  systems 
so  complex  and  sophisticated  that  they 
have  never  been  able  to  function  ade- 
quately even  in  the  performance  of  their 
primary  task.  It  is  here  that  we  have 
seen  costly  and  undue  duplication,  as 
each  service  has  sought  its  own  version 
of  a  given  system,  to  avoid  reliance  on 
similar  systems  in  the  hands  of  others. 
And  it  js  here,  it  seems  at  times,  that  we 
have  seen  the  development  of  systems, 
even  absent  duplication,  whi<;h  add  more 
to  the  prestige  of  their  service  sponsors 
than  to  the  defense  of  our  country. 

It  is  in  the  supervision  of  these  major 
weapon  systems  developments  that  not 
only  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, but  the  Congress  as  well,  must 
have  a  major  impact.  It  is  on  these  sys- 
tems that  the  subcommittee  has  focused 
its  attention. 

As  a  result  of  its  investigations,  the 
subcommittee  recommended  and  the 
committee  accepted  a  total  reduction  in 
the  funds  requested  of  $464.1  million,  or 
6.3  percent  of  the  $7.4  billion  requested 
of  the  Congress.  This  reduction  was  par- 


tially offset  by  a  transfer  of  $79  million 
for  the  purchase  of  two  S-3A  test  air- 
craft from  the  procurement  to  the  RX).T. 
k  E.  account,  where  the  funds  properly 
belonged  in  the  first  place.  The  resulting 
net  reduction  of  $385.1  million  will  pro- 
vide an  authorization  of  $7,016  billion. 
This  Is  $249.1  million  lower  than  the 
amount  authorized  in  the  House  bill,  not- 
withstanding the  impact  of  the  funds 
transferred  for  the  S-A  test  aircraft. 

The  details  of  the  specific  reductions 
made  are  set  forth  in  the  committee  re- 
port, where  they  are  addressed  in  far 
better  depth  than  I  could  hope  to  address 
them  at  this  time.  I  would  like  to  high- 
light, however,  what  I  regard  as  the 
most  significant  of  these  reductions. 

First.  A  cut  of  $50  million  from  the 
$100  million  requested  by  the  Air  Force 
for  the  B-1. 

Second.  A  denial  of  the  $17.6  million 
requested  by  the  Army  for  the  Cheyenne 
helicopter,  together  with  a  cancellation 
of  the  Cheyenne  development  contract. 
Both  of  these  actions  are  of  sufiBcient 
significance  that  I  would  like  to  address 
them  separately  at  another  time. 

Third.  An  elimination  of  the  $15.7  mil- 
lion requested  by  the  Army  and  Air  Force 
for  Project  Mallard.  Mallard  Is  an  ambi- 
tious international  commiuiications  pro- 
gram with  long  term  implications  in  the 
billions  of  dollars. 

The  committee  believes  it  Inappropri- 
ate for  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
embark  on  an  international  development 
program  of  this  nature  and  magnitude 
when  a  militarywlde  tactical  communi- 
cations system  has  never  been  developed 
for  the  military  services  of  the  United 
States  itself  and  when  the  DOD  inven- 
tory is  replete  with  communications 
equipment  having  a  lack  of  commonality. 
Fourth.  A  reduction  of  $27  million  in 
the  $77  million  requested  by  the  Air  Force 
for  the  Mmutemsui  rebasing  program. 
This  is  a  program  involving  several  op- 
tions. In  addition  to  those  being  explored 
under  the  Safeguard  and  advanced  bal- 
listic missile  defense  programs,  for  Im- 
proving the  survivability  of  our  land- 
based  ICBM  deterrent. 

The  $31.6  million  of  the  funds  request- 
ed are  for  use  In  research  on  hardened 
silos,  with  hard-rock  silos  receiving  con- 
siderable attention.  Hard-rock  silos  do 
not  appear  to  be  a  promising  option.  Not 
only  would  they  be  terribly  expensive,  but 
they  would  become  Increasingly  vulner- 
able to  Improvements  in  the  accuracy  of 
attsuiklng  missiles.  The  committee  report 
directs  sui  orderly  termination  of  hard- 
rock  silo  research.  This  action,  if  imple- 
mented, will  insure  that  we  never  be- 
come committed  to  the  multlbUllon  dol- 
lar costs  which  a  hard-rock  sUo  program 
would  entail. 

Fifth.  A  reduction  of  $20  million  in 
the  $158  million  requested  by  the  Army 
for  the  advanced  ballistic  missile  defense 
program.  This  program  involves  research 
on  the  frontiers  of  ABM  technology,  and 
the  funds  requested  represent  a  substan- 
tial jump  from  the  $110  million  ap- 
proved by  Congress  last  year.  The 
bulk  of  this  increase,  however,  is  ac- 
counted for  by  projects  devoted  to  Im- 
proved Hardsite  development,  and  these 
projects  are  fully  supprted  by  the  com- 
mittee. 
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Sixth.  A  reduction  of  $15  million  in 
the  $89.3  million  requested  by  the  Army 
for  the  SAM-D  surface-to-air  missile 
program.  The  effect  of  this  reduction 
will  be  to  postpone  all  engineering  de- 
velopment work  on  SAM-D  until  fiscal 
year  1972.  In  conjunction  with  this  re- 
duction, the  committee  calls  upon  the 
Defense  Department,  during  fiscal  year 
1971,  to  conduct  an  extensive  review  of 
the  system's  specifications,  with  partic- 
ular emphasis  on  its  horizontal  and  ver- 
tical ranges.  Consideration  should  be 
given,  during  this  review,  to  the  per- 
formance capabilities  of  the  Air  Force 
F-15  aircraft  which  Is  planned  to  be  em- 
ployed In  conjunction  with  SAM-D  to 
assure  air  superiority  to  our  Army  in  the 
field.  The  objective  of  this  review  should 
be  the  elimination  of  all  inessential 
SAM-D  capabilities  which  should  re- 
sult in  reduced  procurement  costs  if 
and  when  the  system  is  authorized  for 
procurement. 

Seventh.  A  reduction  of  $1.8  million 
in  the  $5.7  million  requested  for  foreign 
military  security  environments  studies 
and  of  $1.3  million  in  the  $4.2  million 
requested  for  policy  planning  studies. 
This  amounts  to  a  reduction  of  30 
percent  in  the  funds  requested  for  these 
two  social  and  behavioral  sciences  study 
programs.  Both  of  these  programs  were 
subject  to  criticism  in  last  year's  debate, 
on  the  grounds  that  the  work  involved 
could  be  undertaken  more  appropriately 
by  the  State  rather  than  the  Defense 
Department.  It  was  hoped  that  ar- 
rangements could  be  developed  during 
fiscal  year  1970  for  the  transfer  of  much 
of  this  work  to  State.  Recently,  an 
agreement  was  reached  for  the  joint 
State-DOD  use  of  some  $500,000  of  fis- 
cal year  1970  funds.  It  is  the  commit- 
tee's expectation  that  its  action  this  year 
will  imderscore  the  need  for  additional 
such  steps  both  within  the  State  and 
Defense  Department  themselves  and  at 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Eighth.  A  denial  of  the  $33.6  million  re- 
quested by  the  Air  Ilocee  for  contract  de- 
finition and  initiation  of  development  on 
the  propulsion,  navigation,  and  decoy 
electronics  subsystems  of  the  Subsonic 
Cruise  Armed  Decoy — SCAD.  While  the 
committee  does  not  contest  the  Impor- 
tance of  this  system  in  Improving  the 
penetration  capability  of  our  manned 
bombers,  formal  approval  of  the  program 
has  not  yet  been  received  by  the  Air  Force 
from  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  there 
is  no  Indication  as  to  when  such  ap- 
proval will  be  given.  Assuming  that  ap- 
proval is  forthcoming,  there  are  $9  mil- 
lion of  imused  fiscal  1970  funds  remain- 
ing and  these  should  be  sulBclent  to  sup- 
port requirements  during  fiscal  year  1971. 

In  addition  to  Its  review  of  the  budget 
request,  the  subcommittee  drafted  regu- 
latory language  in  three  areas  of  inter- 
est. These  provisions  were  also  accepted 
by  the  committee. 

There  are  three  provisions  dealing  with 
the  controversial  area  of  chemical  and 
biological  warfare. 

The  first,  section  506(a)  is  a  reenact- 
ment  of  a  provision  in  last  year's  bill 
which  would  continue  for  another  year 
the  prohibition  of  procurement  of  deliv- 
ery systems  specifically  designed  to  dis- 


seminate lethal  chemical  agents  or  for 
the  procurement  of  delivery  systeirt  parts 
or  components  designed  for  this  purpose. 
While  research  and  development  work  on 
new  binary  chemical  munitions  will  not 
be  prohibited  under  section  506(a).  Its 
reenactment  wUl  Insure  that  no  binary 
or  other  chemical  munitions  of  a  lethal 
nature  are  used  without  the  expressed 
consent  of  Congress. 

A  second  provision,  section  506 lb),  is 
an  amendment  to  the  permanent  restric- 
tions on  CBW  activities  contained  in 
last  year's  bill.  Section  506(b)  would 
Insure  that  the  disposal  of  biological 
stockpiles  which  will  be  required  as  a 
result  of  the  President's  decision  of  last 
November  25,  as  well  as  the  disposal  of 
any  lethal  chemical  stockpiles  deter- 
mined to  be  necessary  In  the  future, 
would  not  be  imdertaken  until  the  Sur- 
geon General  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice had  reviewed  the  proposed  plans  for 
their  disposal  and  determined  what  pre- 
cautionary measures,  if  any,  were  re- 
quired to  protect  the  public  health  and 
safety.  Section  506(b)  would  insure  also 
that  foreign  governments  were  notified 
prior  to  the  disposal  of  any  biological 
or  lethal  chemical  agents  within  their 
coimtries.  Section  506(b)  is  necessary, 
the  committee  feels,  because  the  disposal 
of  stockpiles  was  not  addressed  in  the 
permanent  restrictions  in  last  year's 
bill. 

The  third  provision,  section  506(c), 
calls  for  a  study,  to  be  conducted  by  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  Into  the 
ecological  and  physiological  conse- 
quences inherent  generally  in  the  use 
of  herbicides  and  also  into  the  specific 
ecological  and  physiological  effects 
which  have  followed  from  our  use  of 
herbicides  as  defoliants  in  Vietnam.  Sec- 
tion 506(c)  authorizes  the  use  of  funds 
authorized  for  the  fiscal  year  1971  CBW 
program,  for  use  in  the  financing  of  this 
study.  The  committee  believes  that  such 
a  study  is  essential  In  light  of  the  dis- 
turbing evidence  which  has  been  uncov- 
ered in  recent  years  on  the  possible  ef- 
fects of  herbicides.  It  commends  the  re- 
cent decision  of  the  Defense  Department 
to  suspend  further  use  in  Southeast 
Asia  of  herbicides  containing  2,4,5-T. 

The  other  regulatory  provisions  con- 
cern Department  of  Defense  funding 
of  its  contractors'  independent  technical 
effort  and  the  reenactment,  as  section 
204,  of  section  203  of  last  year's  bill, 
prohibiting  the  expenditure  of  defense 
funds  on  any  research  projects  which 
lack  a  direct  and  apparent  relationship 
to  a  specific  military  function  or  opera- 
tion. I  would  like  to  comment  on  each 
of  these  provisions  more  fully  at  a  later 
time. 

Mr.  President,  It  has  been  a  privilege 
to  serve  again  as  chairman  of  the  ad  hoc 
Subcommittee  on  Research  and  Develop- 
ment. 

The  subcommittee  was  aided  In  Its 
selection  of  programs  for  detailed  review 
by  the  excellent  work  of  the  Tactical  Air 
Subcommittee  chaired  by  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  <Mr.  Cannon)  and  that  of 
the  Bomber  Defense  Subcommittee, 
chaired  by  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  full  committee,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis).  In  almost  all 


Instances,  the  R.  &  D.  subcommittee  de- 
ferred to  these  subcommittees  for  the 
review  of  research  and  development  pro- 
grams wathin  their  jurisdictions.  The 
R.  &  D.  subcommittee  deferred,  also,  in 
the  case  of  the  Army  tank  program, 
which  was  reviewed  in  great  depth  by 
the  full  committee. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  word  of  thanks 
at  this  time,  also,  to  Mr.  Hyman  Fine  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  staff  and 
Mr  Ross  Hamachek  of  my  own  staff, 
both  of  whom  aided  the  subcommittee 
in  its  often  thorough  and  painstaking 
review  of  this  extremely  complex  and 
intricate  budget. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  that  the  com- 
mittee's actions  in  the  research  and  de- 
velc^Jment  area  wOl  provide  the  Con- 
gress with  the  type  of  control  of  research 
and  development  expenditures  which  all 
of  us  so  strongly  desire. 

Perhaps  the  reasons  for  some  of  the 
committee's  tictions  in  the  area  will  be 
unclear  to  Senators  who  did  not  partic- 
ipate in  formulating  them. 

No  doubt  other  actions  will  give  rise 
to  honest  differences  of  opinion  regard- 
ing their  underlying  wisdom. 

There  will  be  ample  time  for  both 
clarification  and  the  joining  of  debate  in 
the  weeks  ahead.  In  order  that  misun- 
derstandings may  be  avoided  and  in  or- 
der to  facilitate  the  process  of  debate. 
I  would  greatly  appreciate  it  if  all  col- 
leagues with  questions  or  amendments 
to  the  R.  &  D.  portion  of  the  bill  would 
bring  these  to  my  attention  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  yield  to  my  good 
chairmaoi. 

Mr.  STEINNIS.  I  want  to  again  thank 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  for 
the  Intensive  work  he  has  done  on  the 
bill.  I  think  his  remarks  today  show  how 
comprehensive  that  work  has  been.  The 
Senator  and  his  committee  have  defined 
in  depth,  I  think  for  the  first  time,  this 
massive  part  of  the  bill,  covering  re- 
search, development,  testing,  and  evalu- 
ation. He  has  dug  in  and  has  given  us 
a  figure  for  the  first  time  as  to  how 
much  of  it  is  for  basic  research  and  what 
is  the  cost  of  operating  the  extensive 
testing  facihtles  that  we  have  so  that  it 
is  really  an  understandable  item. 

An  evaluation  of  the  research  to  be 
passed  on  is  Interesting.  When  we  started 
out,  we  did  not  have  any  research 
and  development  In  the  bill  at  all.  Then 
we  first  started  authorizing  appropria- 
tions for  missiles  and  planes.  Then  we 
put  in  research  for  planes,  missiles,  and 
hardware. 

Then  we  finally  ended  up  by  putting 
in  all  research.  That  is  when  It  got  so 
large  and  made  it  so  difficult  to  ansdyze. 

I  am  sure  the  proof  of  the  work  of  the 
subcommltee  will  live  for  years.  I  know 
It  has  strengthened  the  research  depart- 
ment rather  than  restricted  it  but.  at 
the  same  time,  it  is  saving  money,  too. 
I  think  that  Is  a  milestone  in  legislative 
history. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  thank  the  chairman. 
The  Senator  from  Mississippi  already 
knows  how  I  feel  about  working  with  him 
on  the  committee. 
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Mr.  STENNIS.  I  certainly  appreciate 
the  Senator's  feeling.  It  is  a  mutual  feel- 
ing. I  want  the  Senator  to  be  here  during 
all  of  the  debate. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  McLVTYRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I,  too,  commend  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  on  an  ex- 
cellent job.  He  has  given  a  clear  and  in- 
cisive picture  of  military  research  and  de- 
velopment expenditures,  and  I  tliink  has 
taken  a  ver>-  responsible  action  on  it. 

As  I  understand  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  he  cut  |4S4  million,  below 
the  P»resident's  request,  if  we  allow  for 
comparable  figur^t  a  cut  of  about  6.7 
percent.  \ 

Mr.  McINTYRE-Vhat  is  about  right. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  ^iTiat  is  a  very  sub- 
stantial reduction.  I  think  the  Senator 
and  his  committee  have  made  a  respon- 
sible reduction. 

I  am  interested  in  a  statement  made  in 
the  course  of  the  Senator's  speech  in 
which  he  said  the  Soviet  Union  is  now 
spending  more  on  military  research  in 
actual  dollars  than  the  United  States  is. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  It  is.  I  am  not  sure 
about  the  validity  of  my  precise  figures, 
but  I  do  know  that  Dr.  Foster,  who  is 
Director  of  Defense  Research  and  Engi- 
neering, is  very  concerned  about  main- 
taining our  strong  technological  base,  and 
the  indications  are  that  the  Russians 
have  been  moving  up  considerably  in  this 
field. 

As  I  tried  to  indicate  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  this  trend  was  al- 
ways in  the  back  of  our  minds.  We  did 
not  want  to  make  blind  cuts  of  7  or  8  or  9 
percent  in  all  areas.  We  tried  to  go  to 
those  areas  when  we  could  take  a  hard 
look  and  where  we  could  operate  with 
something  more  than  intuition.  We  were 
always  conscious  of  the  recent  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation  efforts 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  we  may  be 
approaching^  level  of  effort  in  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation  below 
which  we  do  not  want  to  go,  particularly 
when  we  take  into  consideration  infla- 
tion and  real  dollars.  The  Defense  De- 
partment felt  that  the  cuts  in  ti4s  area 
were  very  deep.  Dr.  Foster  is  qui^^s- 
turbed  about  them. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  our  level  of  re- 
search is  lower  than  that  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  then  it  seems  to  me  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  misplaced  priorities  by  the  De- 
fense Department,  because,  in  abso- 
lute dollars,  there  is  $72  billion  in 
the  overall  budget,  and  military  con- 
struction, AEC  and  military  aid  spend- 
ing brings  overall  defense  expendi- 
tures up  to  $75  billion.  The  London  Of- 
fice of  Strategic  Studies  has  stated  that 
Russia  is  spending  $40  billion  military 
total,  if  we  adjiist  both  for  the  lower  cost 
of  living  and  lower  salaries  paid  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  for  the  difference  be- 
tween dollars  and  rubles.  So  all  together 
we  spend  almost  twice  as  much  as  the 
Soviet  Union  does  on  our  defense.  Yet  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  says  we 
spend  less  in  absolute  dollars  for  military 
research. 

Military  research  is  the  name  of  the 
game.  After  all,  if  we  are  going  to  have 
an  eflfective  military  force,  we  have  to 


have  military  research  that  bears  a  very 
large  share  of  all  military  expenditures. 

I  would  think  we  would  want  to  recon- 
sider our  overall  military  priorities,  per- 
haps moving  some  of  the  resources  we 
have  devoted  to  other  military  areas  into 
research. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  That  may  well  be.  I 
think  what  we  all  realize  on  the  sub- 
committee is  that  we  must  maintain  oui" 
technological  base  and  do  it  in  a  most 
eflQcient  manner. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  agree  with  that 
wholeheartedly. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  other  point 
with  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 
This  refers  to  independent  research  and 
development.  As  the  Senator  knows,  I 
ofifered  an  amendment  last  year,  which 
was  accepted  in  part,  very  graciously, 
by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stknnis)  and  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, and  it  was  held  in  conference. 
Senator  Stennis  suggested  I  introduce 
a  bill,  on  which  hearings  could  be  held. 
As  the  Senator  has  stated,  it  is  enor- 
mously important— $625  million  is  in- 
volved. I  understand  95  percent  goes  to 
50  companies,  or  an  average  of  $12 
million  to  a  company. 

Of  course,  it  is  very  lucrative  and  highly 
profitable  to  have  thousands  of  dollars  for 
independent  research  and  development. 
There  is  no  line  item;  the  accountability 
has  been  vague  in  the  past.  I  am  de- 
lighted that  the  Senator,  as  I  imderstand 
it,  has  made  this  an  Identifiable  item  and 
put  a  ceiling  on  it — a  ceiling  which,  as  I 
tinderstand,  is  below  the  celling  we  have 
had  heretofore.  So  I  think  this  is  a  very 
commendable  improvement  over  our  past 
operations,  and  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis),  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre) 
and  other  members  of  the  committee, 
but  especially  Senator  McIntyrk,  who  is 
responsible  in  this  area,  deserve  a  great 
deal  of  credit  and  the  thanks  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
As  I  indicated  to  the  Senator  privately, 
I  shall  have  a  more  detailed  statement 
later  on  IR.  &  D.  I  will  say  now,  how- 
ever, that  most  of  the  committee  agreed 
that  independent  research  and  develop- 
ment is  one  area  where  we  get  great  value 
for  our  research  dollars. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  What  bothers  me 
about  the  independent  research  and  de- 
velopment Is  that  there  is  no  account- 
ability. We  were  not  able  to  see  what  we 
got,  and  in  case  after  case,  it  turned  out 
that  the  money  was  spent  on  matters 
which  have  no  connection  whatever  with 
the  military.  In  one  case  it  was  spent  on 
urban  development,  as  I  recall.  I  believe 
that  if  the  taxpayer  is  paying  for  one 
purpose,  he  should  have  the  money  spent 
for  that  purpose  devoted  to  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  further  on  that 
point? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  As  long  as  we  are  speak- 
ing about  where  the  credit  goes,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  is  entitled  to  a  great 
deal  of  credit  on  the  item  of  research  as  a 
whole,  anu  that  specific  part  to  which  he 
has  Just  referred,  the  independent  re- 
search. In  the  Proxmire  amendment  and 
then  in  the  Proxmire  bill,  he  has  not  only 


brought  a  fine,  Intelligent  focus  on  and 
presentation  of  It,  but  he  has  spurred  us 
on  in  oiu:  work  as  well,  and  I  want  to 
publicly  thank  him  now,  as  I  have  already 
done  in  private. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi.  Surely  no  one  in  the 
Senate  can  speak  more  authoritatively 
than  he  on  the  subject  of  resesurch  and 
development. 

Mr.  President,  what  I  should  like  to  do 
this  aifternoon  is  try  to  put  this  bill  in 
an  overall  perspective,  smd  try  to  show 
the  necessity  for  reductions  in  the  bill, 
not  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  our 
military  strength,  but  of  our  overall  na- 
tional strength  In  terms  of  our  having  a 
healthy  society  and  a  strong  country, 
which  is,  of  course,  of  fundamental  im- 
portance in  terms  of  our  trying  to  defend 
ourselves. 

THK  MtUTARr  BUDGXT MISDIRECrED   PRIORITIES 

We  have  before  us  the  military  au- 
thorization bill,  which  covers  chiefly  the 
future  procurement  of  planes,  tanks, 
ships,  guns,  and  missiles,  and  the  funds 
we  intend  to  spend  for  military  research 
and  development.  Involved  are  budge- 
tary requests  for  about  $20  billion  of  the 
$72  billion  military  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1971. 

But  In  fact  we  have  before  us  a  series 
of  far  broader  issues.  How  do  we  really 
protect  the  security  of  the  United  States 
of  America?  How  large  a  military  budg- 
et do  we  need  to  do  this?  How  does  the 
military  budget  fit  in  with  the  domestic 
needs  of  the  country  and  the  political,  as 
opposed  to  our  military,  needs  abroad? 
What  efifect  does  military  spending  have 
on  our  economy? 

We  should  ask  what  are  the  real  capa- 
bilities of  our  potential  enemies  How 
strong  are  they  and  how  strong  can  they 
become?  Do  we  need  all  the  bases  we 
have  scattered  around  the  world  in  or- 
der to  protect  the  security  of  the  United 
States?  What  are  the  real  purposes  of 
many  of  the  weapons  we  are  asked  to  au- 
thorize? Are  they  really  needed  for  the 
security  of  tha  United  States  or  do  they 
result  from  economic  pressures,  inter- 
servlce  rivalries,  or  the  lack  of  control 
of  military  spending,  past  and  present, 
on  the  part  of  the  President,  the  Defense 
Department,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
and  the  Congress  Itself? 

What  we  need  to  ask  ourselves  Is 
whether  we  are  not  spending  a  dispro- 
portionate amount  of  our  treasury  and 
our  resources  on  the  military  establish- 
ment. 

I  say  that  given  the  need  to  protect  the 
coimtry,  the  capabilities  of  our  poten- 
tial enemies,  the  strength  of  our  allies, 
the  social  needs  we  have  at  home,  the 
cruel  eflfecta  of  excessive  military  spend- 
ing on  our  economy,  the  requirements 
for  prudence  and  efficiency  In  procure- 
ment, the  need  to  provide  for  domestic 
tranquillity,  and  the  overwhelming  im- 
portance of  gaining  from  all  groups  and 
sections  of  our  society  the  fundamental 
support  of  our  government  and  our  sys- 
tem and  the  democratic  processes,  we 
are  now  spending  far  too  much  on  the 
military. 

It  Is  my  purpose  to  elaborate  many  of 
these  points  and  to  argue  that  Issue  here 
today.  That  is  the  setting,  and  in  my 
view,  the  only  setting  in  which  we  can 
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intelligently  judge  this  bill  and  the  mili- 
tary appropriations  bill  which  will  carry 
out  the  authority  In  this  and  previous 
bills  and  acts  of  the  Congress. 

OTTR    STRATEGIC    rORCES     ARE    MORE    THAN 

strmcrENT 

The  purposes  of  our  strategic  forces 
are,  as  I  understand  It,  two  in  number. 

We  must  be  so  strong  that  if  an  en- 
emy launches  an  all-out  attack  on  us, 
we  can  strike  back.  He  must  know  that  if 
he  does  this,  he  will  destroy  himself  in 
the  process.  That  is  what  is  called  "as- 
sured destruction  capability." 

Mr.  President,  we  have  that  in  spades. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  we  and  the  So- 
viet Union  rely  on  a  state  of  mutual  ter- 
ror to  prevent  an  all-out  nuclear  war. 
Since  they  too  have  the  atom  and  hy- 
drogen bombs  and  the  means  of  deliver- 
ing them,  the  nature  of  both  our  deter- 
rence and  their  deterrence  must  be  such 
as  not  to  goad  each  other  into  a  pre- 
emptive first  strike. 

HUGE    STRATEGIC     ARSENAL 

Since  1960  we  have  spent  between  $15 
and  $18  billion  a  year  on  our  strategic 
nuclear  forces.  We  have  a  triple  deter- 
rent. We  have  built  up  our  land-based 
intercontinental  ballistic  missiles.  There 
are  now  some  1,054  of  these  ICBM 
launchers. 

We  have  built  up  our  submarine  fleet. 
We  have  a  force  of  41  Polaris  submarines 
and  at  least  some  656  SLBM  launchers. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  now  have  some 
581  Intercontinental  bombers  capable  of 
delivering  nuclear  warheads,  in  our  stra- 
tegic arsenal.  None  of  this  is  secret.  These 
figures  are  all  outlined  in  the  armual  pos- 
ture statement  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. 

These  three  strategic  deterrents  can 
deliver  some  4,200  nuclear  warheads — 
what  are  called  "total  force  loadings." 

In  addition  to  all  of  this,  we  have 
ringed  the  Soviet  Union  with  a  large 
number  of  medium  range  missiles  and 
we  have  Navy  and  Air  Force  medium 
range  bombers  and  other  tactical  air- 
craft which  can  also  carry  nuclear 
weapons. 

CAPABLE  or  INFLICTING  HORRIBLE  DAMAGE 

But  what  do  we  need  to  provide  an 
"assured  destruction  capability?"  Sec- 
retary McNamara  published  a  damtige 
table  In  1968  giving  some  of  the  assump- 
tions on  which  our  deterrent  is  based. 

He  believed  there  was  an  unacceptable 
level  of  damage  which  we  could  inflict 
on  the  Soviet  Union  after  a  nuclear  at- 
tack on  us.  Such  an  ability  to  retaliate 
would  therefore  deter  them  from  attack. 
This  has  generally  been  taken  as  a 
level  of  damage  which  would  include 
25  percent  of  the  population  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  approximately  75  per- 
cent of  their  industry.  Surely  that  should 
be  sufficient  to  deter  the  Soviet  Union 
from  attacking  us. 

According  to  Secretary  McNamara's 
table,  the  equivalent  of  400  one-megaton 
delivered  warheads  could  achieve  this 
piUTJose.  That  number  could  wipe  out  74 
million  Russians  or  30  percent  of  their 
estimated  1972  population.  It  would  also 
wipe  out  more  than  75  percent  of  their 
industrial  capacity.  This  is  the  horrible 
state  of  the  world. 


TEN    TIMES    NUCLEAR   FORCE   NEEDED   TO    INFLICT 
UNACCEPTABLE    DAMAGE 

Without  counting  mediimi-range  mis- 
siles or  bombers,  or  any  increase  in 
strength  due  to  the  MLRV'ing  of  either 
the  Minuteman  or  Polaris  submarines, 
we  now  have  at  least  4,200  total  force 
loadings.  This  is  10  times  the  number 
,  needed  to  kill  74  million  Russians  or  30 
percent  of  their  population  and  to  de- 
stroy 75  percent  of  their  industry. 

What  I  am  saying,  Mr.  President,  is 
that  we  now  have  10  times  the  number 
necessary  to  achieve  that  destructive  ca- 
pability which  Secretary  McNamara  de- 
fined as  being  sufficient  to  assure  an  ef- 
fective deterrent. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
made  up  from  the  armual  Posture  State- 
ments giving  the  nimibers  of  our  launch- 
ers, bombers,  and  force  loadings,  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  together  with  fig- 
ures from  the  damage  table  first  pub- 
lished by  Secretary  McNamara  in  Janu- 
ary 1968  but  updated  for  the  1972  Rus- 
sian population. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

TABLE  1.-U.S.  STRIKE  FORCES.  DOD  POSTURE  STATEMENTS 


Oct.  1, 

1966 

(1) 

Oct  1, 

1967 

(2) 

Sept  1. 

1968 

(3) 

Sept  1. 

1972 

(4) 

ICBM  launchers 

SLBM  launchers 

934 

512 

1.054 
656 

1.054 
656 

1.054 
656 

Total 

Intercontinental 
bombers 

1.A46 
680 

1.710 
697 

1,710 
646 

1,710 
581 

Total  force 
loadings:  Ap- 
proximate 
number  of 
warheids 

4,500 

4,200 

4,200 

TABLE  2.-SECRETARY  McNAMARA'S  DAMAGE  TABLE 
ESTIMATE  OF  SOVIET  POPULATION  AND  INDUSTRY 
DESTRUCTION 

[Assumed  1972  total  population  ol  247  million;  urban  population 
of  116  milllonl 


1  MT  equivalent 
delivered  warheads 

Total 

population 

fatalities 

(millions) 

Percent 

Industrial 
capacity 

destroyed 
Ipefcent) 

100. 

200 

400 

800 

1  200 

1,600 

37 
52 
74 
96 

109 
116 

15 
21 
30 
39 
44 
47 

59 
72 
76 
77 
77 
77 

MOVING  TO   INCRSA8X    CAP.4CITT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Now  we  intend  to  in- 
crease our  destructive  capability.  Now 
we  are  MIRVing  certain  of  our  Minute- 
man  missiles  and  equipping  many  of 
our  Polaris  submarines  with  multiple 
weapons. 

A  very  conservative  public  estimate  of 
the  additional  nuclear  warheads  to  be 
added  to  our  strategic  oflfensive  weapons 
as  a  result  of  these  actions  is  5,400.  This 
will  bring  the  total  to  some  9,600  war- 
heads by  the  1974-75  period.  And  this 
does  not  include  the  additional  number  of 
warheads  that  could  be  delivered  by  some 
4,000  tactical  aircraft  and  medium  range 
missiles. 

DIMINISHING    RETURNS 

One  interesting  aspect  of  all  of  this  Is 
that,  according  to  Secretary  McNamara's 


damage  table,  a  doubling  of  the  number 
of  delivered  warheads  from  400  to  800 
does  not  double  the  damage.  A  doubling 
of  the  number  of  delivered  warheads  will 
increase  the  population  fatalities  by  only 
9  percent — or  from  30  percent  to  39  per- 
cent. A  doubling  of  the  deUvered  war- 
heads from  400  to  800  hardly  increases 
the  amount  of  industry  destroyed.  It 
raises  that  figure  by  only  1  percent — from 
76  percent  to  77  percent,  or  a  figure  which 
is  too  small  to  be  important.  We  double 
the  missiles,  but  only  raise  the  amount  of 
industry  destroyed  from  76  percent  to  77 
percent,  or  a  figure  which  is  too  small  to 
be  important. 

There  is,  therefore,  a  very  definite  law 
of  diminishing  returns  which  operates 
with  respect  to  the  size  of  our  nuclear 
deterrent. 

Yet  with  4.200  weapons  in  our  inter- 
continental arsenal  i  and  some  believe  we 
already  have  more  than  6,000)  plus  those 
which  can  be  delivered  by  medium  range 
missiles  or  tactical  aircraft,  we  are  now 
moving  on  through  this  bill  and  other 
bills  to  increase  our  official  nuclear  force 
loadings  from  4.200  to  9.600,  or  by  129 
percent. 

FANATICISM 

As -George  Santayana  once  said,  fa- 
naticism means  redoubling  one's  efforts 
after  having  lost  sight  of  one's  aims. 

What  possible  reason  is  there  to  move 
on  this  way?  If  400  delivered  warheads 
will  inflict  an  unacceptable  damage  on 
the  Soviet  Union,  why  do  we  need  25 
times  that  many?  Why  after  spending 
$15  to  $18  billion  a  year  to  produce  this 
massive  destruction  and  this  horrible 
genie,  should  we  continue  to  spend  $18 
billion  a  year  for  these  purposes? 

ARGUMENTS    REFUTED 

There  are  two  reasons  which  are  often 
given  which  I  think  should  be  refuted  now 
and  refuted  outright.  One  was  made  by 
Joseph  Alsop,  only  tliis  week.  The  other 
has  been  made  on  numerous  occasions 
by  the  Secretar>-  of  Defense,  Mr.  Laird. 
I  am  certain  that  neither  of  these  able 
men  will  confuse  an  intellectual  argu- 
ment with  fhem  as  a  personal  attack 
upon  them,  as  m,v  only  piu"pose  is  to  at- 
tack their  arguments  and  assumptions 
and  not  their  persons. 

Mr.  Alsop  cites  the  fact  that  the  "near 
monopoly  of  nuclear  weapons  which  this 
country  enjoyed"  at  the  time  of  the 
Korean  War  has  vanished.  But  he  also 
complains  that: 

with  feckless  shortaightednese,  the  5-to-l 
margin  In  nuclear  strategic  weapons  that 
tills  country  still  possessed  In  President 
Kennedy's  time  has  also  been  allowed  to  van- 
ish. In  intercontinental  missiles  today,  the 
U.8.-Sovlet  ratio  Is  In  fact  1  to  1.2.  and  It 
will  be  1  to  1.4  In  no  more  than  a  year  or  so. 

He  continues: 

RATIOS    MISLEADING 

In  short,  a  continous  deterioration  of 
the  balance  of  power  between  this  country 
and  the  Soviet  Union  had  been  permitted 
for  some  years. 

There  is  the  argument.  What  Is  the 
answer? 

First  of  all,  the  figures  and  ratios  may 
be  somewhat  misleading,  for  It  appears 
that  Mr.  Alsop  has  left  out  of  his  calcula- 
tions and  his  ratios  our  submarine  and 
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bomber  fleets,  our  medium  range  missiles, 
and  our  tactical  aircraft.  He  talks  only  of 
"intercontinental"  missiles.  In  addition 
to  that,  he  has  left  out  the  fact  that  as 
of  the  latest  posture  report,  we  have 
4.200  "total  force  loadings"  as  opposed  to 
1.350  for  the  Soviet  Union,  or  one-third 
our  number — page  102.  Secretary  of  De- 
fense 1971  posture  statement.  But  let  us 
overlook  that.  Let  us  accept  the  fact  that 
his  figures  ai'e  accurate  and  are  not  mis- 
leading. 

What  are  we  supposed  to  do  about 
it?  We  have  10  times  the  number  of  de- 
liverable warheads  that  are  needed  to 
inflict  an  unacceptable  level  of  damage 
on  the  Soviet  Union.  Does  Mr.  Alsop  want 
us  to  spend  billions  of  dollars  more  so 
that  we  will  have  50  times  instead  of  10 
times  the  number  of  warheads  we  need? 
And  what  good  would  that  do?  For  a 
few  months  or  years  in  time,  we  might 
once  again  have  a  rlSlio  of  5  to  1  over 
the  Soviet  Union.  But  soon  they,  too, 
would  increase  their  numbers  to  a  level 
equal  to  oiu^. 

Then  both  of  us  would  have  50  times. 
instead  of  10  times,  the  number  of  de- 
liverable warheads  needed  to  inflict  an 
unacceptable  amount  of  punishment  on 
the  other. 

ENOUGH    IS    ENOUGH 

I  would  think  that  enough  is  enough. 
We  both  have  enough  to  blow  up  the 
world  many  times  over.  Why  do  we  need 
more  in  order  to  match  each  other  in 
unneeded  and  excessive  capacity? 

This  is  one  place  where  the  talk  of 
ratios  or  the  balance  of  power  Is  both 
irrelevant  and  misleading.  Enough  for 
Mr.  Alsop's  argument  on  that  point. 

SOVIET   FIRST   STRIKE   DOES   NOT  EXIST 

But  Mr.  Laird  has  used  another  argu- 
ment. He  has  said  that  the  Soviet  Union 
is  going  for  a  "first  strike"  capability, 
and  make  no  doubt  about  it.  On  that  basis 
he.  too.  has  argued  for  this  vast  in- 
crease in  nuclear  launchers  and  warheads 
and  other  strategic  nuclear  systems. 

But  it  turns  out  that  the  Soviet  Union 
does  not  have  nor  is  it  going  to  have  a 
"first  strike"  capability.  A  "first  strike" 
capability  Is  the  ability  to  knock  out  our 
retaliatory  forces  and  to  inflict  such  ini- 
tial punishment  on  us  that  we  would 
be  unable  to  deploy  the  weapons  of  our 
"assured  destructive  capability." 

\Yhat  Mr.  Laird  was  talking  about  was 
the  Russians'  SS-9  missile,  the  fact  that 
it  may  have  multiple  warheads  even 
though  they  may  not  be  "independently 
targetable."  and  Its  destructive  capacity. 
But  it  is  not  a  "first  strike"  weapon.  The 
Soviet  Union  does  not  now  have  nor  does 
anyone  I  know  argue  seriously  that  it 
will  soon  have  a  "first  strike"  capability. 

The  SS-9,  if  launched,  could  inflict 
damage  on  our  fixed  land-based  missiles. 
But  our  submarine-launched  ballistic 
missiles  remain  invulnerable.  Our  In- 
tercontinental bombers  are  about  as 
effective  as  they  have  been  in  recent 
times,  and  the  medium-range  missiles 
and  medium  bombers  and  other  tactical 
aircraft  are  still  a  powerful  backup  force 
to  our  main  strategic  systems. 

When  pressed  on  this  point.  Secretary 
Laird  backed  down.  The  Russians  do  not 
have  a  "first  strike"  capability,  as  it  has 
always  been  defined,  even  with  the  SS- 


WE  CAN  SAFELY  CUT  STRATEGIC  BUDGET 

We  are  now  spending  $18  billion  a  year 
on  our  strategic  forces.  The  President's 
budget  proposed  that  amount  for  next 
year.  The  report  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress for  Peace  Through  Law,  of  which 
I  am  proud  to  be  a  sponsor,  points  out 
that  we  can  maintain  our  three  separate 
deterrent  forces,  keep  an  overwhelming 
and  awesome  assured  destruction  capa- 
bility, assure  ourselves  of  more  than  7.- 
000  deliverable  warheads,  and  still  cut 
$4  billion  from  the  strategic  budget. 

That  would  not  only  be  a  "sufficient" 
deterrent  but  by  any  calculation  it  also 
would  be  an  "overwhelming"  deterrent. 
In  their  judgment  and  in  my  judg- 
ment we  could  cut  $4  billion  from  the 
strategic  budget  and  remain  as  secure 
as  it  is  possible  to  remain  in  a  nuclear 
world. 

As  so  many  have  pointed  out,  if  we 
erect  ABM's,  MIRV  our  land-based  mis- 
siles, procure  a  new  manned  strategic 
bomber,  or  double  the  number  of  our  de- 
liverable warheads,  we  do  not  increase 
our  security. 

As  Herbert  York  so  ably  proves  in 
his  new  book,  "Race  to  Oblivion."  while 
the  military  power  of  the  United  States 
has  been  steadily  increasing,  the  secu- 
rity of  the  country  has  been  rapidly  and 
inexorably  decreasing. 

Under  the  proposal  of  Members  of 
Congress  for  Peace  Through  Law,  we 
could  cut  $4  billion  from  the  proposed 
$18  billion  strategic  budget  and  still  carry 
out  the  research  and  development  for 
the  ABM.  the  B-1  bomber,  and  the 
ULMS  system — which,  of  course,  is  the 
newest  underwater  system  and  is  in  ad- 
vance even  of  the  Poseidon  operation — 
and  continue  but  not  speed  up  the  Posei- 
don MIRV  program.  All  of  this  would  be 
in  addition  to  our  present  overwhelm- 
ing nuclear  capability.  Why  do  we  need 
more? 

GENERAL    PURPOSE    FORCES 


the  budget  figures — I  will  not  say  re- 
duction in  military  spending  for  that  has 
not  yet  occurred — reflects  only  the  re- 
duction in  incremental  costs  of  the  Viet- 
nam war,  we  are  given  the  following 
answer.  We  are  told  that  while  the  two- 
plus  war  strategy  was  in  effect,  we  never 
appropriated  the  funds  to  carry  it  out. 
As  a  result,  the  military  experts  argue, 
the  shift  from  the  two -plus  war  strategy 
to  the  one-plus  war  strategy  will  not 
bring  any  actual  reduction  in  costs.  That 
is  what  they  say. 

ONE-PLUS    STRATEGY     HAS    BEEN    COSTED    OUT 

But  that  is  not  the  case.  There  are  very 
explicit  figures  for  the  cost  of  the  two- 
plus  strategy  and  the  one-plus  strategy. 
Mr.  Charles  L.  Schultze,  the  former  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  has 
given  these  costs  in  detail.  In  his  book  en- 
titled "Setting  National  Priorities,  the 
1971  Budget,"  which  the  Brookings  In- 
stitution published  early  this  year,  those 
figures  are  given. 

The  cost  of  the  two-plus  war  strategy, 
given  in  1971  prices,  is  estimated  at  $44 
billion.  Mr.  Schultze  describes  three  dif- 
ferent postures  and  their  costs.  As  he 
writes  on  page  25  of  his  book: 

First  is  the  possibility  of  shifting  the 
broad  planning  assumptions  to  allow  for 
only  one  major  conflict  and  one  minor  one  at 
any  one  time — or  shifting  to  a  low-budget 
general  purptose  force. 
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The  Department  of  Defen.se.  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  committees,  and 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  all  told  us 
in  times  past  that  in  addition  to  the  pol- 
icies for  our  strategic  nuclear  forces,  we 
were  operating  on  what  has  been  called 
the  two-plus  war  strategy.  What  that 
meant  was  that  we  aimed  to  have  suffi- 
cient general  purpose  forces  to  fight 
at  any  one  time  a  major  war  in  Europe, 
a  major  war  in  Asia,  plus  meeting  a  small 
brush-fire  situation  or  contretemps  else- 
where. 

This  fact  was  used  to  justify  the  huge 
defense  expenditures  we  have  been  mak- 
ing. When  we  argued  that  the  military 
budget  was  too  large,  we  were  told  that 
nothing  substantial  could  be  done  about 
it  until  we  changed  our  two-plus  war 
strategy.  That  argimient  was  made  here 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  last  year,  dur- 
ing the  debate  on  this  bill,  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  Mr.  Stennis. 

SHIFT    TO    ONE-PLUS    WAR    STRATEGY 

But  now  Secretary  Laird  has  an- 
nounced that  we  no  longer  follow  a  two- 
plus  war  strategy.  That  has  been  revised. 
We  now  have  a  one-plus  war  strategy. 

When  in  turn  we  have  asked  why 
there  are  no  savings  In  the  defense 
budget  due  to  the  shift  to  the  one-plus 
war  strategy,  and  why  the  reduction  in 


Mr.  Schultze  then  compares  the  cost 
of  the  one  major  conflicts-one  minor  con- 
flict assumption  with  the  two-plus  war 
assumption.  This  is  what  he  says: 

The  resulting  decline  In  expenditures 
would  be  at  least  $10  billion  a  year  (at  1971 
prices)  below  the  pre- Vietnam  baseline  of 
$44  billion,  to  a  level  of  about  $34  billion  a 
year.    .    .    . 

*         SPENDING   REQUEST    $10    BILLION    TOO    HIGH 

^*he  1971  budget,  however,  requests 
$43.3  billion  for  our  general  purpose 
forces,  which  is  almost  precisely  the  two- 
plus  war  flgure. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  has  stated  that  we  have 
shifted  from  a  two- plus  war  strategy 
to  a  one-plus  war  strategy,  he  and  the 
President  are  requesting  in  the  budget 
we  have  before  us  this  year  enough 
money  to  fund  our  general  purpose  forces 
at  the  level  $10  billion  higher  than 
needed  for  a  one-plus  war  contingency. 

And  this  budget,  I  should  point  out, 
also  contains  $11  billion  in  additional 
funds  for  the  incremental  costs  of  the 
Vietnam  war  for  fiscal  year  1971. 

If  we  were  to  genuinely  move  from 
the  two-plus  to  the  one-plus  war  con- 
tingency, the  1971  budget  should  be  al- 
most SIO  billion  below  its  present  esti- 
mate. 

The  question  is,  why  is  this  budget  SIC 
billion  above  the  strategic  estimates  on 
which  the  Secretary  of  Defense  says  it 
should  be  based?  We  now  have  a  one- 
plus  war  strategy.  But  we  have  a  general 
purpose  budget  which  is  $10  billion  high- 
er— or  something  approaching  a  two-plus 
war  budget. 

THE  INCREMENTAL  COSTS  OF  VIETNAM 

In  addition  to  the  budget  request  for 
our  strategic  nuclear  forces  of  $18  billion, 
and  the  $43.3  billion  budget  request  for 
general  purpose  forces,  which  is  $10 
billion  above  that  needed  for  the  one- 


plus  war  strategy,  Mr.  Schultze  esti- 
mates that  there  is  an  additional  $11  bil- 
lion item  in  the  fiscal  year  1971  defense 
budget  for  the  incremental  costs  of  the 
Vietnam  war.  So  far  as  I  know  there  is 
no  argument  over  that  figure.  It  is  es- 
sentially the  same  figure  the  Defense 
Department  itself  uses  for  the  "incre- 
mental" costs  of  the  Vietnam  war.  That 
is  $11  billion. 

All  of  this  adds  up  to  just  a  little  more 
than  $72  billion,  or  precisely  what  the 
President  requested  In  his  1971  budget. 

SUMMARY 

The  $72  billion  budget  the  President 
has  requested  includes  funds  for  $18  bil- 
lion in  strategic  nuclear  weapons,  $43.3 
billion  for  general  purpose  forces,  and 
$11  billion  for  the  incremental  costs  of 
Vietnam. 

Far  from  a  reduction  in  our  overall 
military  forces,  it  steps  up  our  strategic 
nuclear  forces  by  providing  for  phase  n 
of  the  ABM,  by  continuing  the  Poseidon 
MIRV  program,  by  deploying  Minuteman 
ni  MIRV's,  and  by  providing  funds  for 
a  new  manned  bomber. 

It  asks  for  $10  billion  more  for  gen- 
eral purpose  forces  than  the  one-plus 
war  contingency  should  cost.  This  is  true 
even  though  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
told  us  are  are  now  on  a  one-plus  war 
contingency. 

What  one  can  conclude  is  this : 

We  could  cut  $10  billion  from  the  pres- 
ent budget  and  still  meet  every  assump- 
tion on  which  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
says  it  is  based.  We  can  take  them  at 
their  word  smd  take  their  assumptions 
and  still  cut  It  $10  billion. 

In  addition,  we  could  cut  the  $18  bil- 
lion for  the  strategic  nuclear  forces  in 
this  year's  budget  by  up  to  $4  billion,  and 
still  have  more  than  15  times  the  de- 
liverable nuclear  weapons  which  could 
destroy  30  percent  of  the  Russian  popu- 
lation and  75  percent  of  her  industry,  or 
some  7,000  deliverable  nuclear  weapons. 

Based  on  the  administration's  own  ver- 
bal assumptions,  we  could  have  a  budget 
of  $62  billion  Instead  of  $72  billion. 

Based  on  some  additional  small  re- 
duction in  the  proposed  nuclear  strategic 
program,  but  which  would  still  increase 
our  existing  strategic  strength,  we  could 
cut  another  $4  billion,  or  to  a  level  of 
about  $58  billion.  And  this  total  amount 
would  Include  the  $1 1  billion  incremental 
cost  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

OTHER    AREAS    TO    CTTT 

There  are  those  who  will  acknowledge 
the  facts  about  the  1971  budget  but  who 
will  nonetheless  say  that  It  takes  time 
to  shift  from  old  assiunptlons,  to  cut 
back  on  weapons  and  manpower,  and  to 
bring  a  shift  in  policies.  They  will  there- 
fore attempt  to  justify  this  year's  high 
level  $72  billion  budget  with  these  argu- 
ments. 

Of  course,  there  is  something  to  this. 
To  move  from  the  $72  billion  level  to  a 
$58  billion  level  all  at  once  woujd  be  a 
difficult  Job.  It  may  well  be  that  a  smaller 
reduction  would  be  more  possible  and 
practical  to  accomplish.  But  we  must  re- 
duce expenditures. 

In  addition  to  the  strategic  assump- 
tions on  which  the  budget  should  be 
based,  there  are  numerous  other  reasons 
why  we  can  cut  back  and  should  cut 


back.  Let  us  examine  some  of  those 
which  are  not  included  in  the  assump- 
tion I  have  just  enumerated. 

OVERRUNS    AND    WASTE    IN    PROCUREMENT 

We  have  shown  through  hearings  and 
evidence  over  the  last  18  months  that 
there  is  colossal  waste  in  the  procurement 
programs  of  the  Defense  Department. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  indi- 
cated to  me  last  winter  that  on  38  major 
weapons  systems  costing  $100  million  or 
more,  the  Increase  in  costs  or  overruns 
had  amounted  to  some  $20  billion.  Since 
that  time,  or  in  a  nine  month  period, 
those  costs  have  increased  by  another 
$3.6  billion. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  differed  with 
me  on  the  conclusions  regarding  the  In- 
crease In  cost,  I  Intend  to  answer  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi 
on  Monday  next;  but  I  think  my  original 
position  was  correct.  I  think  we  can 
clarify  that  in  the  discussion  I  expect  to 
have  with  him  on  this  issue  on  Monday 
next. 

We  have  yet  to  find  a  major  weapons 
system  that  Is  not  at  least  50  percent 
more  than  originally  estimated.  We  have 
yet  to  find  one  that  has  been  delivered 
on  time.  And  we  have  yet  to  find  one  in 
which  the  system  met  its  original  specifi- 
cations. Invariably  the  systems  cost  more 
than  estimated,  are  delivered  a  year  or 
two  late,  and  fall  to  meet  their  specifica- 
tions. The  situation  with  respect  to  the 
avionics  systems  In  the  weapons  Is  espe- 
cially bad  as  detailed  in  the  Stubbing 
report  some  months  ago. 

TIGHTEN    PRACTICES 

Many  hundreds  of  millions,  Indeed  bil- 
lions, could  be  saved  through  tightening 
up  on  procurement  practices.  But  the 
Defense  Department  seems  Intent  on 
firing  their  efficiency  experts  who  point 
out.  truthfully,  the  increase  in  costs 
rather  than  changing  the  system  to  bring 
reform. 

The  imposition  of  uniform  accounting 
standards  could,  in  the  estimate  of  Ad- 
miral Rickover,  save  $2  billion  a  year. 
My  amendment  to  carry  that  out  Is  In 
the  Defense  Production  Act  which  will 
shortly  be  in  conference.  We  must  fight 
to  keep  that  provision  in  the  bill.  The 
President  supports  it.  The  Defense  De- 
partment supports  it.  The  Budget  Bu- 
reau supports  it.  The  GAO  supports  it, 
the  Senate  supports  It.  I  might  point  out 
to  the  Senate  that  that  provision  is  in 
jeopardy.  It  might  well  be  dropped  out. 
It  will  take  a  fight  to  hold  it  in.  It  is 
vital  to  cutting  back  on  costs. 

We  need  to  Institute  more  competitive 
bidding  and  to  increase  the  shameful 
rate  of  having  almost  90  percent  of  all 
procurement  done  on  a  noncompetitive 
basis. 

There  Is  gold  plating  in  our  defense 
procurement.  This  is  especially  true  In 
this  age  of  sophisticated  machines  and 
computers  and  excessively  complicated 
electronic  systems.  We  need  to  simplify 
our  weapons  not  only  to  reduce  the  cost 
but  to  make  them  work. 

PROPEBTT  AND   SUPPLY   SYSTEMS 

Few  people  realize  that  the  Defense 
Department  is  the  largest  landlord  in  the 
world.  It  o^Tis  over  $40  billion  of  real 
property  based  on  its  acquisition  cost.  It 


also  holds  some  $162  billion  In  personal 
property,  or  a  total  well  over  $200  billion. 

In  addition  to  this,  we  have  429  major 
bases  and  almost  3,000  minor  bases  scat- 
tered in  30  coimtries  throughout  the 
world.  Many  of  these  are  obsolete.  Many 
of  these  were  established  for  reasons 
which  may  have  been  right  20  years  ago, 
but  which  are  now  outdated.  Most  of 
these  are  leased  and  do  not  show  up  in 
the  real  property  figures. 

But  more  than  1  million  men  and  some 
500,000  of  their  dependents  live  on  them 
or  near  them.  The  United  States  hires 
about  250,000  foreign  employees  to  man 
them.  They  cost  the  U.S.  Government 
about  $4.5  billion  a  year.  Of  this  amount, 
it  Is  estimated  that  mechanical  mainte- 
nance alone  costs  $660  million  a  year. 
They  drain  about  $2.5  billion  from  the 
U.S.  balance  of  payments.  The  time  has 
come  when  these  costs  must  be  pruned. 
Many  of  these  bases  should  be  closed 
down.  Many  of  them  have  outlived  their 
purpose  and  their  usefulness. 

TROOPS    IN    EUROPE 

We  have  some  320,000  troops  in  West- 
ern Europe.  The  original  design  for 
NATO  called  for  our  allies  to  share  the 
biu-dens  and  costs  of  defending  Western 
Europe  against  a  potential  Russian  at- 
tack. 

Because  of  the  ravages  of  the  war.  our 
Allies  in  the  early  years  could  not  afford 
to  contribute  their  share  economically 
or  militarily.  But  now  they  are  prosper- 
ous. Now  most  of  them  have  no  balance- 
of-payments  problems — or  at  least  not 
as  severe  as  ours  have  been.  Western 
Europe  has  more  people  than  does  the 
United  States.  Taken  together,  they  are 
as  strong  as  we  are.  economically.  But 
they  still  refuse  to  carry  their  fair  share 
of  either  the  military  burden  or  the  eco- 
nomic burden  for  the  defer^se  of  Europe. 

If  they  are  unwUling  to  do  so.  why 
should  we  shoulder  disproporfonate  bur- 
den. I  therefore  believe  that  we  should 
withdraw  a  significant  proportion  of  our 
troops  from  Western  Europe — as  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  has  proposed, 
with  the  cosponsorship  of  many  Senators 
on  a  resolution — and  do  it  while  we  con- 
tinue to  provide  the  nuclear  umbrella  for 
NATO  as  well  as  air  and  naval  support 
and  a  substantial  combat  presence. 

But  our  obligations  to  Western  Europe 
have  shrunk.  The  American  taxpaj'er 
should  at  long  last  receive  some  reduction 
in  this  burden. 

THE    REAL    SIZE   OF   THE   SOVIET   THREAT 

There  are  those  who  will  say  that  we 
cannot  reduce  our  military  forces  be- 
cause of  the  threat  from  the  Soviet 
Union  and  China.  But  what  is  the  size 
of  that  threat? 

Last  year  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee held  a  series  of  hearings  on  that 
subject.  We  called  in  the  leading  experts 
on  the  Soviet  Union.  Our  panel  included 
both  the  hard  liners  and  what  might  be 
called  the  soft  liners.  But  all  were  ex- 
perts on  the  Soviet  Union,  the  most  out- 
standing experts,  I  think.  In  the  Nation. 

There  was  general  agreement  that  the 
Soviet  Union's  economic  capacity  was 
roughly  one-half  that  of  ours.  It  was 
agreed  that  she  was  putting  a  dispro- 
portionate amount  of  her  resources  into 
agriculture. 

In  these  circumstances,  to  the  degree 
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that  she  spends  excessive  amounts  of  her 
national  product  on  the  military,  it  will 
prevent  her  from  increasing;  her  Indus- 
trial capacity  and  her  productivity. 
Thus,  while  she  may  spend  large  sums 
on  the  military  in  the  short  run,  if  she 
does  this  for  any  lengthy  period  of  time, 
she  can  do  so  only  at  reducing  her  gen- 
eral economic  strength. 

The  Russians  are  not  10  feet  tall.  If 
we  are  6  feet  tall,  then  economically, 
the  Russians  are  3  feet  tall.  And  the 
Chinese,  in  terms  of  their  economic 
strength,  are  only  6  Inches  tall. 

A  military  budget  in  the  $60  billion 
range  should  certainly  be  adequate  for 
the  United  States  to  play  Its  proper  role 
in  the  world. 

■CONOiaC   AND   SOCIAL   COIfSE4T7XNCES 

But  tliere  are  additional  reasons  why 
we  should  cut  back  on  military  spend- 
ing. Some  are  economic;  some  are  social. 

Economically,  military  spending  is  the 
mo6t  wasteful  method  or  way  to  spend. 
When  we  build  a  house  or  train  im- 
skilled  men,  some  needed  goods  are  or 
will  be  produced  or  some  needed  service 
such  as  health  or  education  which  adds 
to  the  productivity  of  our  people  is  pur- 
chased. But  when  we  pay  billions  for 
planes,  tanks,  guns,  ships,  and  missiles, 
no  direct  economic  need  is  met.  As  a  con- 
sequence this  is  the  most  wasteful  way 
to  spend  money. 

All  of  us  agree  that  a  certain  amount 
of  this  is  necessary.  But  we  should  all 
agree  that  we  should  do  no  more  than 
we  are  required  to  do.  And  that  means 
balancing  our  needs  rather  than  giving 
every  doUar  to  the  miliUry  which  they 
demand. 

FAILTTBE  TO  MXKT  WAR  COSTS  INDUCED  INTLATION 

Furthermore,  the  failure  to  pay  for  the 
Vietnam  -war  Itself  through  Increased 
taxes  or  a  decrease  in  other  expendi- 
tures, w&s  the  direct  cause  of  our 
present  inflation.  It  Is  hard  enough 
to  pay  for  a  war  which  Is  popular 
by  Increasing  taxes  or  foregoing 
other  expenditures.  It  Is  Impossible  when 
the  war  Is  highly  unpopular  and  vigor- 
ously opposed  by  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  society.  Thus  military  expenditures 
in  general  are  wasteful  and  inflationary 
but  the  additional  military  expenditures 
for  Vietnam  have  been  disastrous.  The 
time  has  come  to  call  a  halt  to  excessive 
military  spending.  We  must  cut  back 
below  the  President's  budget  and  sharply 
below. 

REOBDEX    PRIOSmzS — MEET    HUMAN    NSXDS 

The  argument  for  military  budget  costs 
rests  not  only  on  the  size  of  our  strategic 
and  general  purpose  forces  and  on  the  ' 
savings  we  should  make  by  bringing  more 
efficiency  into  military  procurements. 

What  is  at  stake  is  the  very  nature  of 
our  society  and  the  well  being  of  our 
people. 

Excessive  military  spending  has  dis- 
torted our  priorities.  Billions  are  spent 
on  weapons  systems  to  meet  every  alleged 
threat  while  the  President  threatens  to 
veto  funds  for  schools  and  hospitals. 

We  are  urged  in  this  bill  alone  to  bail 
out  a  company  which  has  failed  to  meet 
every  schedule,  but  we  must  flght  for 
small  sums  to  end  poverty,  to  build 
houses. 


Our  lakes  and  streams  are  no  longer 
safe  to  be  used  for  the  recreation  needs 
of  our  people.  Our  cities  are  clogged  with 
highways  and  automobiles  which  pollute 
the  air,  poison  our  lungs,  and  irritate 
our  eyes. 

VAST    TJNMET    PROBLEMS 

We  need  a  minimum  of  11  million  new 
housing  units  now  just  to  house  those 
who  live  in  rat  infested,  broken  down, 
dilapidated  buildings  or  which  are  highly 
overcrowded. 

The  crime  rate  in  the  country  is  rising 
at  an  unprecedented  rate.  We  need  more 
and  better  paid  policemen.  We  need  to 
speed  up  In  our  court  systems.  We  need 
better  penal  institutions.  And  we  need 
funds  to  attack  the  drug  traffic. 

Unemployment  Is  high  and  excessive, 
among  both  blacks  and  whites.  Condi- 
tions in  the  ghettos  are  no  better  and 
probably  worse  than  during  the  riots  of 
1967  and  1968. 

Everywhere  we  look  there  are  vast 
immet  needs.  Meantime  we  are  asked  to 
spend  enough  on  nuclear  weapons  to 
double  our  present  capacity,  to  be  pre- 
pared to  flght  2Vi  wars  abroad,  and  to 
carry  an  excessive  military  and  economic 
load  in  Vietnam. 

And  because  of  this  misplaced  and 
misdirected  use  of  our  resources  and  of 
our  priorities,  our  society  Is  in  disarray. 

THREATENS    FABRIC    Or   SOCIKTT 

Excessive  military  spending  has  dis- 
torted our  priorities.  It  has  threatened 
the  fabric  of  our  society.  It  has  torn  the 
country  apart. 

There  are  vast  human,  economic  and 
social  needs  which  must  be  met  here  at 
home.  We  must  reorder  our  priorities 
and  reduce  the  excessive  claims  of  the 
military  in  order  to  redress  the  balance 
and  meet  our  glaring  social  problems.  We 
must  follow  a  course  of  action  which  can- 
not only  protect  our  physical  security  but 
which  can  unite  this  country  again. 

The  course  of  action  which  we  should 
follow  to  achieve  all  those  ends  means 
that  the  military  budget  must  be  cut  and 
cut  substantially.  Some  of  the  savings 
should  be  allocated  Into  more  productive 
domestic  needs — housing,  schools,  and 
the  flght  on  pollution.  And  some  of  the 
savings  should  be  returned  to  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  who,  because  of  rising  in- 
flationary costs  for  the  goods  he  needs 
and  rising  taxes  at  the  State  and  local 
level,  has  suffered  a  harsh  and  imfair 
burden. 

In  my  Judgment  this  is  the  way  to 
increase  the  real  security  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

Therefore,  at  an  appropriate  time  dur- 
ing the  debate,  I  intend  to  offer  an 
amendment  which  would  place  a  ceiling 
on  the  total  amount  which  the  military 
can  spend  this  year.  I  am  not  talking 
about  the  total  amount  in  this  bUl;  I  am 
talking  about  the  total  amount  the  Pen- 
tagon, the  Defense  Department,  will  be 
empowered  to  spend.  I  have  not  yet  de- 
termined the  exact  amount,  but  after 
consultation  with  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  Intend  to  take  that  course  of 
Eictlon. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
that  I  enjoyed  his  remarks.  I  gave  at- 
tention to  them  except  when  I  was  called 


to  the  telephone.  I  shall  challenge  the 
correctness  of  some  of  his  conclusions, 
as  well  as  his  figures,  but  I  shall  look 
over  his  remarks  and  we  will  be  battling 
over  this  matter  in  days  to  come. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate that  very  much.  The  Senator  is 
always  extremely  fair  and  very  accurate. 
I  am  somewhat  shaken  that  he  would 
challenge  my  figures  but  I  think  we  can 
get  together  and  determine  who  is  right. 
Whether  the  Senator  is  right  or  whether 
I  am  right,  we  will  both  learn  soniething 
and  I  am  sure  we  will  both  benefit  from 
it. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  BEFORE  SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON  EXECUTIVE  RE- 
ORGANIZATION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  be  able  to  read  into  the  record  the 
following  notice  of  hearing  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoft) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Han- 
sen) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  notice  of  hearing  reads  as 
follows : 

Notice  or  Hearing 

Mr.  RiBicon'.  Mr.  Preeldent,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Executive  Reorganization  will  hold 
hearings  on  Reorganization  Plans  Nos.  3  and 
4  of  1970  on  July  28  and  29.  On  the  first  day 
the  hearing  wUl  be  In  room  83C2  New  Senate 
Office  BuUdlng  at  10  ajn.,  ana  on  the  second 
day  It  wUl  be  In  room  457  "Old  Senate  Office 
Bxilldlng  at  10:30  a.m. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINA- 
TIONS BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rkcoro  a  notice  concern- 
ing nominations  before  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment by  Senator  Eastland  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Notice  Concerning  Nominations  Betore 
the  coiucittee  on  the  judioiart 

Mr.  Eastland.  Mr.  Preeldent,  the  following 
nominations  have  been  referred  to  and  are 
now  pending  before  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary : 

Juan  C.  San  Agustln,  of  Guam,  to  be  U.S. 
Marshal  for  the  District  of  Guam  for  the 
term  of  4  years,  vice  Francisco  R.  Santos, 
resigning. 

Johnny  M.  Towns,  of  Alabama,  to  be  U.S. 
Marshal  fCM-  the  Northern  District  of  Ala- 
bama for  the  term  of  4  years  vice  Roy  Lee 
Call,  retiring. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, notice  Is  hereby  given  to  all  persons 
Interested  In  these  nominations  to  file  with 
the  Committee,  In  writing,  oa  or  befCKre  July 
31,  1970,  any  representations  or  objections 
they  may  wish  to  present  concerning  the 
above  nominations,  with  a  further  state- 
ment whether  it  Is  their  Intention  to  appear 
at  any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Proxuirs  assumed 
the  Chair.) 
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INCREASING  AID  TO  HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mary- 


land (Mr.  Mathias),  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
a  statement  which  he  has  prepared. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Mathus  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Increasino  Aid  to  Higher  Education 

Mr.  Matkias.  Mr.  President,  the  financial 
problems  of  American  higher  education 
should  be  a  matter  of  g;rave  concern  to  all 
of  us.  A  combination  of  factors,  Including 
soaring  costs  and  inadequate  increases  in 
Federal  support,  have  driven  many  of  our 
finest  colleges  and  universities  into  the  red 
for  the  first  time  In  their  experience. 

The  strains  being  felt  by  private  colleges 
in  particular  are  illustrated  in  an  article  in 
yesterday's  Washington  Post,  which  reports 
that  many  of  the  fine  institutions  in  Mary- 
land are  facing  substantial  operating  deficits 
and  are  being  compelled  to  reassess  their 
longrange  prospects. 

One  of  our  nation's  greatest  strengths  has 
been  our  wide  range  of  opportunities  for 
higher  education  of  real  quality.  If  financial 
problems  should  significantly  narrow  these 
opportunities,  we  would  suffer  irreparable 
national  loss.  It  Is  Incumbent  on  us,  there- 
fore, to  examine  soberly  the  alternatives 
available,  and  to  develop  sound  strategies 
for  putting  American  higher  education  on  a 
durable  financial  foundation.  Approval  of 
this  year's  education  appropriations  bill  Is 
a  first  step,  but  only  a  first  step. 

Maryland  Private  Colleges  Facx  Higher 
Operating  Deficits 

Baltimors. — Johns  Hopkins  University  has 
announced  that  it  faces  a  $4.3  million  oper- 
ating deficit  In  the  coming  academic  year — 
the  first  major  deficit  In  the  school's  94- 
year  history. 

Hopkins  is  not  alone.  Many  private  col- 
leges In  Maryland,  as  elsewhere  in  the  na- 
tion, are  having  lean  financial  years. 

The  president  of  Hood  College  in  Frederick 
recently  warned  that  his  all-girl  institution 
faced  a  deficit  of  up  to  $300,000  for  1970- 
1971. 

Gaps  between  income  and  expenses  were 
also  reported  by  St.  John's  College  in  An- 
napolis, Loyola  of  Baltimore  and  Ooucher 
College  in  Towson. 

At  Hopkins,  Robert  F.  Kerley,  vice  presi- 
dent for  administration,  said  that  the  pro- 
jected deficit  represents  4Vi  per  cent  of  the 
vmiverslty's  budget  of  $87  million. 

"At  this  rate,  we  cannot  be  sustained  very 
long."  Kerley  said.  "We'll  just  have  to  work 
harder.  We  will  have  to  look  to  the  private 
sector  as  never  before  for  a  commitment  to 
higher  education." 

In  a  belt-tightening  move,  admiiUstrators 
have  been  asked  to  make  "selective  reduc- 
tions," cutting  requests  for  more  Instruc- 
tors, secretaries,  technicians  and  equipment. 

Kerley  said  there  have  been  sharp  in- 
creases In  salaries  for  both  faculty  and  non- 
professional personnel.  At  the  same  time, 
he  added,  federal  aid  Is  shrinking. 

Charles  Elzey,  treasurer  of  St.  John's,  said 
the  liberal  arts  school  in  Annapolis  will  enter 
the  coming  academic  year  $177,000  In  the 
red. 

This,  he  said,  Is  the  coUege's  largest  deficit 
In  a  decade  and  $100,000  more  than  In  each 
of  the  past  two  years. 

"It  just  means  we'll  have  to  go  out  and 
raise  that  much  more  money,"  he  said. 

"Well  be  taking  a  long  look  at  expenses 
to  see  what  can  be  cut  for  the  following 
years.  We  may  have  to  raise  tuition  again — 
It  was  $3,400  this  year.  We're  going  to  put  off 
construction  of  an  Infirmary-dormitory  that 
was  due  to  start  In  a  few  months." 

Hood  College  has  Increased  tuition,  and 
officials  there  feel  the  school,  where  enroll- 
ments are  dropping,  may  eventually  price 
Itself  out  of  existence. 


A  similar  fear  was  voiced  by  Rev.  Daniel 
McGulre,  vice  president  of  Loyola,  which  Is 
facing  a  $100,000  deficit  and  has  raised  Its 
tuition  from  $1,300  to  $1,500. 

Elzey,  Father  McGulre  and  officials  at 
Hood  all  say  that  state-supported  institu- 
tions with  lower  tuition  charges  are  becom- 
ing more  attractive,  especially  to  parents 
with  more  than  one  child  to  educate  In  a 
time  of  Inflation. 

Frederick  Wehr,  director  of  development 
at  Goucher,  said  that  although  the  girls' 
school  has  "not  been  badly  burned  yet," 
tuition  will  reach  $3,500  this  year,  up  $300. 


FREE  TRADE  AND  FAIR  TRADE 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
growing  debate  over  UJ3.  trade  policy  in 
both  this  and  the  other  body,  the  local 
news  media  has  cried  foul  at  the  very 
mention  of  quota  legislation. 

Protectionism,  they  call  It,  although 
the  legislation  proposed  would  not  stop 
or  severely  limit  imports  but  merely  set 
some  reasonable  levels  above  which  im- 
ports could  be  controlled  if  foimd  to  be 
injuring  a  domestic  Industry  or  its  work- 
ers. 

This  issue  has  been  debated  for  a  good 
many  years  and  the  most  recent  liberali- 
zation of  XSB.  trade  laws  was  in  1962 
when  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  was 
passed. 

Since  then  we  have  proceeded  to  ne- 
gotiate away  what  little  protection  our 
industry  and  agriculture  had  left,  and 
the  free  traders  keep  crying  for  elimina- 
tion of  all  barriers. 

They  would  force  American  Industry 
and  agriculture  to  compete  with  products 
from  all  over  the  world  with  little  or  no 
customs  tariffs  or  quota  limitations  on 
amounts  that  could  be  brought  into  the 
country. 

Free  trade  advocates  claim  that  any 
such  quota  laws,  or  even  the  authority 
granted  the  President  to  impose  such 
quotas,  would  bring  on  an  epidemic  of 
retaliation  by  our  trading  partners  in 
Europe,  Japan  and  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

The  Washington  Poet  In  Its  frenzy 
said  that  the  President  must  veto  the 
trade  bill  as  tentatively  approved  by  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee;  that 
the  bill  would  make  a  major  contribution 
to  infiatlon;  chill  prospects  for  continued 
expanslcm  of  world  trade,  and  abuse  the 
interest  of  many  trading  partners  among 
both  developed  and  less  developed  coun- 
tries. The  Post  was  almost  frantic  when 
the  committee  Included  an  amendment 
on  oil. 

Blazoned  across  their  front  page  were 
three  top  stories — all  on  oil  and  its  evils 
as  imagined  by  the  publishers  of  the 
Post.  A  story  more  than  10  years  old  was 
dragged  out  of  their  morgue  and  dusted 
off  for  resurrection.  Even  at  the  time  of 
the  alleged  incident  or  since  the  time 
of  the  incident,  any  connection  with  the 
oil  import  program  it  attempted  to  con- 
demn was  so  remote  as  to  be  absurd. 

Their  contention  that  the  oil  Import 
quota  system  was  costing  the  American 
consumer  billions  of  dollars  a  year  for 
petrolexmi  products  did  not  take  into 
account  the  fact  that  foreign  oil  from 
the  Middle  East  and  North  Africa  now 
costs  more  delivered  to  U.S.  east  or  west 
coast  ports  than  domestic  oil.  And  were 


the  tariff  plan  the  Post  advocates  in 
effect,  another  $1.35  per  barrel  could  be 
added  to  that  price. 

But  even  should  the  Middle  East  sit- 
uation stabilize  and  world  oil  prices  go 
back  to  former  levels,  is  it  really  a 
bargain? 

Inasmuch  as  England  and  Western 
Europe  are  largely  dependent  upon  Mid- 
dle East  and  North  African  oil,  recent 
events  that  have  resulted  in  skyrocket- 
ing tanker  rates  and  curtailed  supplies 
have  already  caused  higher  gasoline  and 
heating  oil  prices  there.  Fortunately,  the 
United  States  is  not  largely  dependent 
on  these  sources,  but  the  effects  are  being 
felt  and  may  result  In  shortages  and 
higher  prices  this  winter  if  the  situation 
continues  or  worsens. 

England  and  Europe  are  searching  for 
oil  and  gas  in  the  North  Sea  and  can 
appreciate  the  prospects  of  more  de- 
pendable sources. 

In  an  editorial  last  year,  the  Finan- 
cial Times  of  London  commented  on  the 
Libyan  coup: 

So  far,  at  least,  the  change  of  regime 
seems  to  have  been  carried  through  peace- 
fully and  the  British  Government's  speedy 
decision  to  recognize  the  new  government 
was  a  wise  one  In  clrctmistances  where  the 
Arab  radicals  have  been  trying  to  associate 
Britain  with  the  deposed  King  Idrls  The 
oil  has  alao  continued  to  flow.  It  Is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  state  of  affairs  continues. 
However,  the  coup  has  once  again  demon- 
strated the  fundamental  InstabUlty  and  po- 
litical unreliability  of  the  countries  on  which 
Britain  and  most  of  the  rest  of  the  Indus- 
trialized world,  apart  from  the  U.S.,  depend 
for  oil. 

Secondly,  security  of  supply  should  be 
given  a  higher  priority  than  cheapness.  In 
the  short  run,  this  means  that  no  one  coun- 
try should  be  allowed  to  secure  a  dominant 
position  among  Britain's  suppliers.  In  the 
long;er  run  It  may  mean  that  If  relatively 
expensive  oil  Is  discovered  either  In  Europe's 
offshore  water,  or  elsewhere — the  Canadian 
Arctic,  for  Instance — in  a  politically  secure 
country.  It  should  be  exploited  to  our  advan- 
tage if  at  all  possible,  even  If  It  Is  more 
expensive  than  oil  from  the  Middle  East  and 
North  Africa. 

So  It  is  amazing  to  me,  in  view  of  recent 
events  that  have  boosted  some  foreign 
oil  prices  above  our  own.  that  somt  of 
our  own  news  media,  economists  and 
ecologists  are  not  more  concerned  with 
more  dependable  sources  of  supply — even 
if  It  is  more  expensive  than  oil  from  the 
Middle  East  and  North  Africa. 

Dr.  WUson  Laird,  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Oil  and  Gas  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  was  a  U.S.  delegate  last  month 
to  the  NATO  Petroleum  Planning  Com- 
mittee Conference  in  Brussels. 

Laird,  whose  office  Is  responsible  for 
emergency  petroleum  planning,  reported 
that  tanker  rates  from  the  Persian  Gulf 
to  the  east  coast  rose  Isist  week  to  $3.30 
per  barrel. 

In  May  of  1967,  before  the  Suez  Canal 
was  closed,  the  average  spot  tanker 
freight  cost  was  52  cents  a  barrel.  By 
JiUy,  following  the  6-day  war,  the  spot 
rate  hit  $2.72.  The  lowest  it  ever  got  back 
to  after  that  was  86  cents  in  April  1969. 

By  April  of  this  year.  Just  before  the 
shutdown  of  T^line  halted  the  flow  of 
500.000  barrels  per  day  of  Saudi  Arabian 
oU  to  the  Mediterranean,  the  rate  had 
climbed  back  up  to  $1.69  per  barrel.  The 
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subsequent  closure  of  Tapllne,  plus  the 
cutback  in  production  in  Libya,  brought 
the  rate  to  $3.30  as  of  last  week.  Laird 
said. 

Before  the  most  recent  Libyan  cut- 
back. Laird  reported,  there  was  a  "very 
delicately  balanced  but  still  feasible, 
relationship  between  shipping  availabil- 
ity and  requirement." 

The  problem  is  still  workable,  in  his 
view,  for  the  time  being.  But  things  are 
getting  tighter,  and  the  future  looks 
ominous  as  relations  between  Arab  na- 
tions and  Israel  worsen. 

The  Interior  official  noted  that  the 
United  States  is  importing  only  about 
3 'a  percent  of  Its  total  oil  supply  from 
Arab  nations,  about  the  same  as  in  1967. 
Then,  as  now.  East  Coast  refineries  de- 
pended on  Arab  sources  for  about  20 
percent  of  Inputs. 

But  the  loss  of  this  supply,  he  warned 
would  have  serious  local  and  regional 
problems — more  serious  than  the  bare 
figures  suggest. 

There  is  another  difference  between 
dur  ability  to  respond  to  an  oil  crisis 
today  and  the  capability  we  had  in 
1967. 

Laird  pointed  out: 

Then,  the  fields  in  Texas  and  Louisiana 
were  able  to  increase  production  by  a  mil- 
lion barrels  per  day  over  a  period  of  7 
weeks.  This  adequately  supplied  our  own 
requirements  and  eventually  made  25  mil- 
lion barrels  available  to  Canada  and  West- 
ern Europe. 

Today,  however,  production  in  Texas  and 
Louisiana  is  already  well  above  the  peak 
rates  achieved  In  August  1967.  We  are 
caught  m  a  bind  between  steadily  rising 
production  rates  and  declining  productive 
capacity. 

Also,  a  report  just  completed  by  FPC 
shows  gathering-line  bottlenecks  would 
prevent  use  of  523,000  barrels  per  day 
in  spare  productive  capacity  In  an 
emergency. 

Laird  said  the  Government  does  not 
yet  know  the  implications  of  the  take- 
over of  company  marketing  and  distri- 
bution facilities  by  the  Libyan  Govern- 
ment earlier  this  month.  He  added: 

It  doesn't  take  a  detailed  assessment,  how- 
ever, to  know  that  this  bodes  no  good  for 
the  future. 

Late  in  June,  Laird  reported,  the 
petroleum  security  subcommittee  met 
with  representatives  of  the  Office  of  Oil 
and  Gas.  and  other  Federal  agencies,  to 
consider  requirements  and  supply  for 
national  security. 

A  classified  report  of  the  committee's 
finding  has  gone  to  the  Department  of 
Defense.  Laird  said: 

So  we  continue  to  watch  and  wait  as  the 
thunder  continues  to  roll  out  of  the  Middle 
East. 

But  oil  is  only  one  part  of  the  fight 
over  trade  legislation,  although  by  far 
the  most  important  because  of  national 
security  implications.  The  bill  started  out 
as  a  textile  quota  bill  but  is  now  being 
caDed  a  Christmas  tree  bill.  Some  are 
saying  that  import  quotas  are  not  In  the 
interest  of  the  United  States.  Others  are 
saying  that  addition  of  anything  other 
than  quotas  to  protect  their  own  regional 
industries  are  not  in  the  interest  of  pass- 


ing the  bill,  as  It  was  at  first  reported  as 
tentatively  approved. 

I  would  think  the  New  Englanders  who 
attacked  the  oil  amendment  In  the  bill 
would,  in  view  of  the  prices  now  prevail- 
ing for  oil  from  the  Middle  East,  now 
favor  the  amendment  which  would  assure 
that  the  Imports  would  continue  to  come 
in  under  quotas  and  not  be  further  in- 
creased by  a  proposed  $1.35  a  barrel 
tariff.  The  tariff  is  presently  10  cents  a 
barrel.  That  oil  would  now  be  costing 
more  than  $5.60  a  barrel  rather  than  the 
$4.25-$4.75  it  has  been  delivering  for. 
And  that  compares  with  a  domestic  de- 
livered price  of  about  $3.75  a  barrel. 

One  of  the  real  trade  experts  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  O.  R.  Strackbein,  president 
of  the  Nation-wide  Committee  on  Im- 
port-Export Policy,  has  recently  made  a 
study  of  the  effects  of  Import  quotas  on 
domestic  prices.  His  study,  I  believe, 
pretty  well  refutes  the  argtunents  that  oil 
product  prices  and  prices  of  other  prod- 
ucts under  import  quota  control  have 
risen  at  a  rate  higher  than  the  price 
index  for  all  commodities. 

I  have  been  attempting  to  convince 
some  of  my  good  friends  and  colleagues 
of  this  fact  for  sometime  now,  and  I 
hope  Mr.  Strackbein's  review  will  be  more 
convincing  than  my  argument  apparently 
has  been.  He  includes  a  number  of  prod- 
ucts including  textiles  in  his  study.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Strackbein's 
letter  to  me  and  his  review  of  import 
quotas  and  prices  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Nationwide  CoMMimE 
ON  Import-Export  Policy, 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  6. 1970. 
Hon.  Clifford  Hansen, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Clmt:  I  thought  you  might  be  Inter- 
ested In  the  attached  account  of  prices  on 
products  that  are  under  Import  limitation 
by  quota  or  similar  device. 

The  record  Is  rather  surprising,  consider- 
ing the  general  Impression  created  by  col- 
umnists, editorial  writers,  etc.,  to  the  effect 
that  import  quotas  mean  gouging  of  con- 
sumers. 

In  the  paper  I  did  not  trace  beef  prices 
since  1964,  which  was  the  year  the  Import 
celling  was  establlsh'^d.  Prom  1964  when  the 
average  price  was  18.00  the  price  for  the  first 
half  of  1970  was  27.78.  representing  an  in- 
crease of  54  3 '"r.  This  looks  like  a  sure  case  of 
the  effect  of  an  Import  limitation.  However, 
the  price  of  hogs  rose  from  14.80  In  1964  to 
24.87  for  the  first  six  months  of  1970.  This 
was  an  increase  of  68.0'*.  Yet.  pork  was  not 
subject  to  an  Import  limitation 

The  data  are  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Once  more,  the  theory  of  Import  restriction 
as  a  price  stimulus  Is  not  borne  out. 

With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely, 

O.  R.  Strackbxin', 

President. 

Import  QtJOTAs  and  Prices — A  REvrsw 
(By  O.  R.  Strackbein,  president,  the  Nation- 
wide Committee  on  Import-Export  Policy. 
July  6,  1970) 

A  constant  patter  of  comment  tells  us 
that  Import  quotas  will  raise  domestic  prices 
of  the  products  that  are  the  subject  of  such 
quotas. 


It  should  be  possible  to  test  the  soundness 
of  this  unsubstantiated  theory.  To  do  so  we 
should  trace  the  wholesale  price  trends  of 
products  that  are  "protected"  by  import 
quotas  compared  with  the  price  trend  In 
general  and  the  price  on  particular  products 
that  are  not  so  "protected." 

PETROLEDM 

A  favorite  whipping  boy  Is  oil,  or  petro- 
leum. An  Import  quota  was  established  In 
1958,  first  on  a  voluntary  basis,  followed  by 
a  mandatory  quota,  effective  March  1959. 

The  wholesale  price  of  refined  petroleum 
products  expressed  In  an  index  form,  where 
1957-59  equals  100  had  risen  to  only  100.3  In 
1968  and  101.8  in  1969.  A  very  recent  rise 
carried  the  level  to  104.2  in  May  1970. 

This  compared  with  an  Index  for  all  com- 
modities, where  1857-59  again  is  100,  of  108.8 
In  1968,  118.0  in  1969  and  116.8  for  May  1970. 

"All  commodities,"  of  course,  Include  those 
on  which  we  have  Import  quotas.  Therefore 
It  win  be  desirable  to  compare  the  refined 
petroleum  price  level  with  that  of  other  prod- 
ucts that  are  not  subject  to  an  Unjxjrt  quota. 
If  we  select  another  fuel,  namely,  coal,  which 
has  no  import  quota  and  should  therefore 
not  be  free  to  move  upward  In  price  because 
It  Is  not  "protected,"  we  find  a  sharp  con- 
trast. The  wholesale  price  Index  had  reached 
107.1  In  1968,  rose  to  116.2  in  1969  and  zoomed 
to  146.9  In  May  1970. 

Surely  If  there  were  an  Import  quota  on 
cotU,  the  quota  would  be  blamed  for  this  run- 
away price.  Obviously  other  factors  were  at 
work. 

We  find.  In  other  words,  that  the  whole- 
sale price  of  refined  petroleum  Increased  dis- 
tinctly less  than  wholesale  prices  of  all  com- 
modities and  very  much  less  than  the  price 
of  Its  competing  energy  fuel,  namely,  coal. 
(For  confirmation,  see  Survey  of  Current 
Business,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
June  1970,  p.  S-8.) 

COTTON  TEXTILES 

Another  product  that  Is  the  subject  of  an 
import  quota  or  Its  equivalent  Is  cotton  tex- 
tUes.  An  arrangement  was  made  with  Japan 
alone,  effective  January  l.  1957,  whereby  that 
country  restricted  Its  cotton  textile  exports 
to  this  country.  This  arrangement  was  super- 
seded October  1,  1961  with  the  so-called 
Long-Term  Arrangement  negotiated  under 
GATT.  This  arrangement  covered  some  30 
coimtrtee  and  about  90  "^'o  of  our  total  cotton 
textile  imports. 

The  wholesale  price  of  cotton  products 
(1957-59  equaling  100)  was  105.2  In  1968. 
In  1969  it  remained  at  105.2  and  In  May  1970 
stood  at  105.8 

Once  more  we  encounter  a  very  moderate 
price  rise  compared  with  the  general  com- 
modity wholesale  price-level,  which,  as  we 
saw,  had  risen  to  116.8  In  May  1970.  (Refer- 
ence: same,  p.  S-9.) 

Wool  products,  which  are  not  under  quota 
restrictions,  had  an  Index  level  of  103.7  in 
1968,  compared  with  105.2  for  cotton  prod- 
ucts or  only  1.5  below  cotton  products.  The 
Index  rose  to  104.6  In  1969  but  fell  to  103.8 
by  May  1970.  It  thus  stood  only  0.1  higher 
in  May  1970  than  In  1968.  In  the  case  of 
cottx>n  products  the  increase  from  1968  to 
May  1970  was  only  0.6.  Thus  there  was  little 
to  choose  between  the  wholesale  price  move- 
ment In  cotton  and  woolen  products.  Yet  the 
one  was  under  an  Import  quota  or  Its  equiva- 
lent while  the  other  was  not. 

In  the  case  of  man-made  fiber  textile  prod- 
ucts there  was  a  decline  In  wholesale  prices 
since  1967-69,  accounted  for  by  Increased 
productivity.  The  Index  stood  at  90.8  In  1968 
and  moved  lower  to  89.5  In  May  1970. 

The  downward  trend  of  man-made  fiber 
textile  products  has  been  of  long  standing. 
Measured  on  the  1947-59  base,  as  compared 
with  the  1957-69  base  as  used  here,  the 
wholesale  price  In  1959  had  already  declined 
to  81.1.  This  was  before  Imports  reached  a 
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significant  volume.  Thus  the  fvirther  price 
decline  on  the  1957-59  base  to  89.5  In  1970 
merely  represented  a  continuation  of  the 
cost  reduction  process  that  had  already 
dropped  prices  in  the  decade  of  1949-59  by 
nearlv  20%.  (Survey  of  Current  Business, 
October  1961,  p.  S-8). 

There  is  nothing  in  this  record  to  show 
that  the  price  of  cotton  textiles  rose  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  import  limitation.  In  any  event 
the  price  Increase  through  May  1970  was 
comparatively  modest,  lagging  distinctly  be- 
hind the  general  commodity  wholesale  price 
Index. 

In  a  pamphlet  recently  Issued  by  the  United 
States-Japan  Trade  Council  It  Is  asserted 
(p.  10)  that  "Textile  Quotas  Would  Have 
Slight  Benefit  but  Very  High  Cost." 

"In  sum,"  It  says,  "proposed  textile  quotas 
would  be  enormously  coetly  to  the  United 
States. 

"Quotas  would  accelerate  Inflation,  raising 
clothing  prices  to  consumers. 

"They  would  boomerang  against  U.S.  ex- 
port sales  and  harm  the  economies  of  port 
cities."  etc. 

Against  this  crj-  of  alarm,  the  wholesale 
price  trend  of  cotton  textiles  of  the  past  ten 
years  while  these  products  have  been  under 
Import  limitation,  stands  as  a  complete  re- 
buttal. 

SUGAR 

Yet  another  product  that  is  under  Import 
quota  control  Is  sugar.  This  quota  has  been 
In  effect  antedating  World  War  n. 

In  1955  the  retail  price  of  sugar  was  10.4(f 
per  lb.  Ten  years  later  (1965)  the  price  was 
11.8c.  In  1968  the  price  was  12.5<.  In  1969  It 
was  12.7<'  and  in  April  1970  It  was  13.4<.  In  15 
years  the  retail  price  Increased  only  28.8%. 
(Statistical  Abstract  of  the  U.S.,  1969,  Table 
512.  p.  350;  and  Survey  of  Current  Business, 
June  1970,  p.  S-29.)  Compare  this  increase  In 
retail  sugar  prices  since  1956  with  the  all- 
consumer  price  Increase  of  34.6%  on  the 
1957-59  base,  a  period  during  which  all  food 
prices  rose  32.4% — also  a  period  dtu-lng  which 
public  transportation  cost  rose  66.6%,  medi- 
cal care  63.6%.  Keeping  In  mind  that  1955, 
the  base  of  our  retail  sugar  price,  antedated 
the  index  base  of  1957-59  by  several  years,  it 
Is  clear  that  the  consumer  paid  distinctly  less 
for  sugar  In  terms  of  price  Increase  than  he 
paid  for  consumer  goods  In  general,  or  for 
food  In  general,  and  much  less  thsm  for 
transportation  and  medical  care  which  were 
not  pinched  In  point  of  supply  by  an  Im- 
port quota. 

It  follows  that  the  sugar  quota  also  cannot 
be  used  to  demonstrate  that  Import  quotas 
raise  prices  unreasonably,  or  even  as  much 
as  the  rise  In  other  prices. 

WHEAT 

Wheat  Is  under  a  severe  import  restriction 
that  permits  less  that  1%  of  domestic  pro- 
duction to  be  Imported,  in  pursuance  of  a 
limitation  imposed  under  Sec.  22  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  In  1941. 

The  price  of  wheat  (hard  winter.  No.  2, 
Kansas  City)  has  fallen  quite  sharply  In  re- 
cent years.  The  price  per  bushel  was  $2.22  in 
1950.  In  1956  the  price  was  »2.25.  By  1960 
the  price  had  dropped  to  $2.00.  In  1968  It 
had  sunk  to  $1.46  per  bushel,  and  In  May 
1970  It  was  $1.63. 

Corn  Is  not  the  subject  of  an  Import  quota. 
The  1950  price  (yellow.  No.  2,  Chicago)  was 
$1.50  per  bushel.  In  1955  the  price  was  down 
to  $1.41.  The  decline,  as  In  the  case  of  wheat, 
continued.  In  1960  It  stood  at  $1.16:  In  1968 
It  was  $1.14  and  in  May  1970  It  was  $1.30 
(yellow.  No.  3,  Chicago.  The  difference  from 
No.  2  Is  very  slight,  as  note,  that  In  1968  the 
price  of  No.  2  In  Chicago  was  $1.14  while  that 
of  No.  3  was  $1.11).  (See  Statistical  Abstract 
of  the  U.S.,  1969,  Table  604,  p.  343;  and  Sur- 
vey of  Current  Business,  June  1970,  p.  S-27.) 

Comparing  the  price  trend  In  wheat  with 
that  m  com  we  find  that  from  1950  to  May 
1970  the  price  of  wheat  dropped  31%  while 


that  of  corn  dropped  only  13%.  Yet  It  was 
wheat  and  not  corn  that  was  "protected"  by 
an  Import  quota.  The  wheat  price  dropped 
over  twice  as  much  In  the  20  years  as  the 
price  of  com. 

Since  1960  the  price  of  wheat  dropped  from 
$2.00  per  bushel  to  $1.53  In  May  1970,  a  de- 
cline of  23%.  The  price  of  corn,  by  contrast, 
rose  from  $1.15  per  bushel  In  1960  to  $1.30  In 
May  1970.  This  was  an  Increase  of  13%.  Thus 
while  the  price  of  the  "protected"  wheat 
dropped  23%,  that  of  corn  which  was  not 
imder  an  Import  quota,  rose  13%. 

In  comparison  with  other  commodities  the 
price  of  both  wheat  and  corn  has  dropped 
while  the  other  prices  rose  rather  sharply. 
esf>eciaUy  In  recent  years. 

RAW    COTTON 

The  price  of  raw  cotton  has  also  declined. 
The  decline  was  greater  than  that  of  wheat 
and  corn,  dropping  from  some  36?  per  lb. 
to  some  22c.  or  by  more  than  38%.  Yet  raw 
cotton  Imports  are  limited  under  Sec.  22  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  to  a  quan- 
tity less  than  5%  of  domestic  production. 
(Statistical  Abstract  of  the  U.S.,  1969,  Table 
505.  p.  344.)  (There  is  some  difficulty  In 
reconciling  the  Statistical  Abstract  prices 
with  those  in  the  Survey  of  Current  Business, 
but  the  discrepancy  is  not  sufficient  to  de- 
stroy the  value  of  the  comparisons  i . 

DAIRY    PRODUCTS 

With  a  base  of  1957-59  equaling  100,  the 
wholesale  price  index  of  dairy  products  stood 
at  94.0  in  1955.  at  105.0  in  1960.  In  recent 
vears  the  price  rose  to  118.5  in  1966,  to  127.7 
in  1968  and  on  to  135.4  in  May  1970.  This  was 
an  increase  of  29';  since  1960,  and  compares 
with  Ein  Increase  since  1960  of  18.6%  in  whole- 
sale price  of  "Farm  Products.  Poods  and 
Feeds."  which,  of  course.  Includes  grains,  on 
which  the  price,  as  we  have  seen,  dropped 
considerably. 

Dairy  products  enjoy  an  import  limitation 
under  Sec.  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
.■\ct,  and  the  price  increase  htis  outpaced  that 
of  other  farm  products,  as  mentioned,  but 
did  not  outpace  wholesale  prices  of  many 
other  products.  Dairying  has  declined  qiilte 
sharply  per  capita.  Milk  produced  on  farms 
was  less  than  1  %  higher  in  1968  than  In  1950. 
despite  the  considerable  Increase  In  popula- 
tion. The  number  of  cows  and  heifers  kept  for 
milk  declined  by  more  than  50%.  Unques- 
tionably these  factors  have  influenced  the 
price  of  dairy  products  much  more  than  the 
import  quota. 

The  wholesale  price  of  agricultural  machin- 
ery and  equipment  on  an  index  base  of  100 
for  1957-69  rose  to  137.4  by  May  1970.  There 
lE  no  Import  quota  on  this  machinery  and 
equipment.  Moreover,  agricultural  imple- 
ments are  duty  free!  If  Imports  exert  such 
a  salutary  effect  on  prices  the  effect  must 
have  failed  In  this  Instance. 
conclusion 

The  foregoing  recitation  can  leave  little 
doubt  that  Import  quotas  have  not  led  to 
higher  prices;  Indeed,  quite  the  opposite. 
With  the  exception  of  dairy  products,  with 
respect  to  which  other  powerful  factors,  such 
as  the  public  acceptance  of  oleomargarine, 
played  a  large  part,  the  prices  on  products 
that  are  "protected"  by  Import  quotas  have 
lagged  distinctly  behind  average  prices  and 
far  behind  prices  on  some  other  products  that 
were  under  no  import  quota  limitation. 

The  cry  that  the  Imposition  of  Import 
quotas  would  be  costly  to  consumers  Is  un- 
founded, and  those  who  continue  to  raise  the 
cry  are  guilty  of  misleading  the  public. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  In  joining  with  my  New 
England  colleagues  recently  in  cospon- 
soring  textile  quota  legislation,  I  said, 
among  other  things,  that  another  fallacy 
in  the  free-trade  philosophy  Is  the  argu- 
ment that  quota  legislation  Is  "protec- 
tionist." They  say  that  the  American 


consumer  is  entitled  to  the  prices  at 
which  foreign  producers  are  able  to  sell 
their  wares  in  this  country. 

The  notion  that  imports  should  be 
given  priority  over  domestic  production 
to  the  extent  of  bulldozing  the  jobs  of 
our  workers  out  of  the  way  and  leaving 
it  up  to  us  to  pick  up  the  pieces  and 
repair  the  wreckage  of  a  system  of  ad- 
justment assistance  is  a  wholly  unjusti- 
fiable philosophy,  and  represents  an 
amazingly  harsh  attitude  in  point  of 
public  policy.  I  doubt  that  a  New  York 
City  textile  worker  would  be  willing  to 
trade  his  job  for  a  relief  check  in  order 
to  buy  a  cheaper  shirt  made  in  Japan. 

That  foreign  producers  should  be  able 
to  pay  wages  that  would  be  illegal  in  this 
country  and  then  build  a  destructive 
trade  on  that  basis  with  tlie  blessing  of 
our  Government,  seems  incredible.  Yet 
that  is  the  basic  philosophy  of  ad- 
justment assistance.  It  proceeds  on  the 
wholly  untenable  assumption  that  if  an 
American  producer  cannot  compete  with 
imports  he  is  necessarily  ineflQcient.  He 
is  guilty  without  trial  and  must  take  the 
consequences.  Yet,  on  a  relative  effi- 
ciency basis,  which  is  to  say,  output  per 
man-hour  or  per  man-year,  American 
industry  continues  to  lead  the  world. 
This  lead  is  shrinking,  however,  and  the 
low  foreign  wages  combined  with  rising 
foreign  technological  productivity  pro- 
duces the  foreign  competitive  advantage. 

We  cannot  hope  to  hold  our  own  in- 
dustrially in  this  type  of  competitive 
climate.  The  fact  of  our  competitive  de- 
feat from  the  persistence  of  lower  for- 
eign wages  can  no  longer  be  concealed 
by  sllght-of-hand  statistics.  The  trend 
of  rising  imports  will  force  a  recasting 
of  our  obsolete  trade  policy. 

As  further  evidence  of  the  need  for 
realistic  revision  of  U.S.  trade  policy, 
the  figures  recently  released  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce  show  a  sub- 
stantial and  continuing  deficit  in  the 
U.S.  balance  of  payments  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1970.  That  deficit  last  year 
amounted  to  $7  billion  and  at  the  rate 
reported  for  the  first  quarter,  may  well 
exceed  the  1969  figure  by  the  end  of  this 
year. 

But  even  these  figures  do  not  tell  the 
whole  story.  Figures  used  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  include  foreign  aid 
shipments  as  exports  and  show  imports 
at  their  foreign  value  without  Including 
ocean  freight,  insurance,  and  other 
charges.  This  practice  Is  contrary'  to  that 
of  nearly  all  other  leading  nations  and 
results  in  an  understatement  of  tictual 
costs  of  our  Imports  by  some  10  percent. 

Mr.  President,  this  country  has  been 
generous  in  assisting  other  nations.  In 
financing  the  rebuilding  of  Europe  and 
Japan  after  World  War  II,  in  furnishing 
the  technology,  money,  and  even  man- 
power to  many  so-called  emerging  na- 
tions to  establish  agriculture  and  in- 
dustry of  their  own.  The  next  step  has 
been  that  we  are  then  expected  to  furnish 
the  market  for  whatever  It  Is  they  pro- 
duce— shoes,  textiles,  oU,  beef,  electronic 
components,  steel,  and  so  forth. 

Measured  in  relation  to  exports  of  all 
other  countries  American  exports  includ- 
ing foreign  aid  have  lost  ground  in  re- 
cent years.  This  means  simply  that  ex- 
ports from  other  countries  have  expand- 
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ed  more  rapidly  than  UJ3.  exports.  In 
turn  thlfi  suggests  that  their  goods  are 
more  competitively  priced  In  world 
markets.  In  1960  our  share  of  world  ex- 
ports was  15  percent:  In  1967  It  wsis  14.5 
percent.  Had  our  exports  In  1967  enjoyed 
the  same  proportion  of  world  exports  as 
in  1960  we  would  have  exported  $4.6  bil- 
lion more  in  1967  than  we  did  export  or 
$35.8  billion  instead  of  $31.2. 

The  irrefutable  fact  is  that  we  are  in 
a  weak  competitive  position  In  world 
markets  and  in  our  own  market  vls-a-vls 
imports. 

The  trend  since  1960  is  unmistakable. 
A  trade  policy  that  was  based  on  com- 
petitive conditions  as  they  existed  before 
1960  is  no  longer  in  focus.  It  is  unrealistic. 
What  does  our  weak  competitive  posi- 
tion suggest  with  respect  to  our  trade 
-^^pplicy? 

The  problem  of  import  competition 
would  be  more  acute  than  it  is  were  it  not 
for  the  $30  billion  annual  boost  to  our 
economy  provided  by  the  Vietnam  in- 
volvement. Since  our  tariff  has  been  cut 
to  an  ineffective  level  without  present 
hope  of  reversal,  some  other  Instrument 
for  control  of  our  market  and  employ- 
ment erosion  attributable  to  imports 
must  be  provided. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  would 
provide  assurance  that  imports,  despite 
their  cost  advantage  resulting  from  lower 
wages,  will  not  be  allowed  to  run  wild  and 
thus  disrupt  industry  after  industry.  In- 
stead of  relying  on  first  aid  ministration 
in  the  form  of  adjustment  assistance,  the 
injury  to  our  employment  and  industrial 
expansion  would  be  controlled  ahead  of 
time.  Imports  would  not  be  awarded  the 
right  of  eminent  domain  in  our  market, 
but  would  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
grow  in  proportion  to  domestic  consump- 
tion. 

We  face  an  opportimity  to  adopt  a 
trade  policy  that  would  achieve  the  un- 
doubted benefits  of  world  trade  without 
incurring  its  unfair  and  destructive  im- 
pact on  a  widening  front. 

And  I  hope.  Mr.  President,  that  my  col- 
leagues from  New  England  will  recognize 
the  fact  that  oil  imports  last  year — con- 
troUed  and  uncontrolled — ran  at  the  rate 
of  almost  30  percent  of  domestic  produc- 
tion. This  is  twice  the  rate  of  15  percent 
m  the  proposed  Ways  and  Means  bill 
which  would  direct  a  study  by  the  Tariff 
Commission  to  determine  whether  an  in- 
dustry or  Its  workers  were  being  injured 
and  whether  the  President  should  invoke 
quotas. 

I  hope  my  good  friends  from  New  Elng- 
land  will  realize  that  oil  workers  in  the  31 
oil-producing  States  have  already  been 
injured  by  imports  tliat  have  affected 
the  rate  of  exploration  and  development 
of  new  sources  of  supply  to  insure  our 
continued  self-sufficiency  In  case  unde- 
pendable  sources  should  be  cut  off  as. 
indeed,  they  have  been  recently.  The  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  from  these  31 
States  are  acutely  aware  of  the  effects  of 
oil  Imports  on  our  dom^estic  producing 
industry,  particularly  the  small  inde- 
pendent operator  who,  In  the  past,  has 
been  responsible  for  the  discovery  of 
about  three-fourths  of  Uj3.  reserves  of 
both  oil  and  gas. 

If  my  good  New  England  friends  ex- 
pect the  support  of  those  who  represent 
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the  31  oil-producing  States,  they  should 
certainly  have  as  much  concern  for  the 
workers  in  the  oil-  and  gas-producing  in- 
dustry as  their  own  textile,  shoe,  elec- 
tronic, and  sporting  goods  workers  and 
their  fishing  industry. 

Actually,  none  of  those  industries  or 
their  products  could  seriously  affect  the 
national  security  of  the  Nation  should 
we  become  overly  dependent  on  foreign 
substitutes  or,  at  least,  not  to  the  ex- 
tent that  a  cutoff  of  oil  would  mean  to 
the  entire  U.S.  economy. 

And.  Mr.  President,  I  keep  reading  in 
the  Washington  Post  and  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  the  billions  of  dollars 
the  mandatory  oil  import  program  has 
cost  U.S.  consumers — some  $5  billion  a 
year  according  to  the  report  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Cabinet  Task  Force  on  Oil 
Import  Control. 

This  charge  is  patently  absurd  and 
based  on  assumptions  not  even  recom- 
mended by  the  majority  of  the  task  force. 
Other  studies,  Mr.  President,  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  program  ac- 
tually has  had  a  net  benefit  to  the  Na- 
tion. One  eminent  economist  recently 
analyzed  this  assumption  in  the  Oil  & 
Gas  Journal.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  analysis  made  by  Dr.  Richard  J. 
Gonzalez.  "Fiction  and  Pact."  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Fiction  and  Pact 
(By  Richard  J.  Gonzalez) 

THE    FICTION 

OU-lmport  controls  cost  $5  billion  a  vear 
and  there  Is  very  little  offset  against  this 
cost  for  the  benefits  to  consumers  an.-J  to  na- 
tional security. 

THE    FACT 

The  costs  and  benefits  of  oil-Import  con- 
trols can  be  calculated  only  on  the  basis 
of  assumptions  about  what  might  happen 
If   much   more    Imported    oil    were   used. 

Since  foreign  oil  can  be  delivered  to  the 
East  Coast  and  West  Coast  for  less  than  do- 
mestic crude  oil,  the  conclusion  Is  frequent- 
ly drawn  that  consumers  could  save  billions 
of  dollars  through  removal  of  import  controls 
on  the  erroneous  assumption  that  everything 
else  would  remain  the  same. 

Estimates  that  oil-Import  controls  costs 
consumers  about  $5  billion  a  year  appear 
absurd  in  relation  to  total  value  of  U.S.  crude- 
oil  production  of  $10.3  billion  in  1969.  Thev 
are  erroneous  because  they  fall  to  evaluate 
(1)  differences  In  transportation  costs,  (2) 
the  effect  on  U.S.  exploration  and  supply,  (3t 
the  higher  prices  for  domestic  natural  gas 
that  would  result,  (4)  true  economic  costs  to 
the  nation,  and  (5)  the  benefits  from  the 
control  program. 

Domestic  crude  delivered  to  the  East  Coast 
is  put  at  a  disadvantage  relative  to  foreign 
crude  because  It  must  be  moved  In  Amer- 
ican-flag tankers.  Under  current  construction 
and  labor  costs,  use  of  American-flag  tank- 
ers may  cost  twice  as  much  as  foreign- 
flag  tankers. 

Thus,  If  security  requires  that  all  oil  siip- 
pliee  to  the  East  Coast,  Including  imports,  be 
moved  In  American-flag  tankers,  the  cost 
saving  from  foreign  oil  for  the  East  Coast 
could  decrease  by  50%  from  $1.50  to  $0.76 
bbl.  This  Is  based  on  a  100";  Increase  in  the 
transportation  cost  for  foreign  oil. 

But  assuming  that  national  securitv  is  ip- 
nored  and  domestic  oil  is  moved  in  foreign - 
flag  tankers,  the  ooet  saving  would  decrease 
by  16%  from  «,1.50  to  »1.2a/bbl  11  the  cost 
of  moving  oil  from  the  Gulf  Coast  to  the  East 
Coast  drops  507c. 


With  Import  controls  gone.  It's  most  likely 
that  foreign  oil  wUl  not  remain  low-priced. 
A  flood  of  foreign  oil  into  this  country  would 
close  down  U.S.  exploration  and  domestic  re- 
senes  would  dwindle  as  a  result  (Plctlon- 
Pact,  Jtme  15) .  The  tremendous  demand  thus 
imposed  on  Free  World  sources  of  oil  inevita- 
bly would  drive  up  the  price  of  this  oil. 
Exploration  for  natural  gas  also  would  de- 
cline and  the  only  way  this  could  be  averted 
would  be  an  Increase  in  the  price  of  gas  (Fic- 
tion-Fact. July  6).  The  price  Increase  neces- 
sary to  support  exploration  would  erode  any 
savings  from  imported  oil  by  40  to  70%. 
There  also  are  economic  benefits  from 
higher-priced  domestic  oil.  The  estimated  cost 
to  consumers  of  domestic  vs.  foreign  oil  is  not 
a  total  loss  the  economy. 

The  report  of  Charles  River  Associates 
showed  that  cost  to  the  nation  Is  only  20- 
25 '7  of  the  estimated  cost  to  consumers  from 
oil  import  controls. 

Consider  this  situation  then:  If  higher  gas 
costs  offset  50%  of  the  assumed  consumer 
savings  from  removing  oll-lmport  controls, 
and  If  only  20 '7  of  this  cost  reflects  the  real 
economic  loss,  then  the  widely  quoted  $5  bil- 
lion consumer  cost  becomes  a  true  cost  to 
the  nation  of  $500  million  a  year,  an  entirely 
different  order  of  magnitude. 

One  very  tangible  benefit  for  the  gas  In- 
dustry and  consumers  deserves  emphasis.  Gas 
reserves  on  the  Continental  Shelf  were  esti- 
mated at  34  trillion  cu  ft  on  Jan.  1,  1968, 
and  these  reserves  are  being  produced  at 
about  5%  a  year.  So,  about  1.7  trillion  cu 
ft  of  gas  produced  in  1968,  or  9'~.  of  do- 
mestic supply,  resulted  from  offshore  devel- 
opments that  would  have  been  nonexistent 
but  for  oU-import  controls.  If  these  supplies 
of  gas  had  not  been  available,  consumers 
would  have  been  forced  to  use  les.s  desirable 
and  more  expensive  fuels. 


Mr.  HANSEN.  In  addition  to  this,  Mr. 
President,  those  who  demand  more  im- 
ports from  Canada  certainly  must  not 
realize  that  Canada  is  a  net  importer  of 
oil  herself  and  is  affected  by  price  fluc- 
tuations, such  as  the  sudden  escalation 
of  the  cost  of  oil  from  the  Middle  East 
and  North  Africa. 

Most  of  Canadian  production  is  in 
her  western  provinces,  but  most  of  her 
refining  capacity  is  in  her  eastern  prov- 
inces. Canada  has  no  pipeline  connec- 
tions from  her  own  producing  areas  to 
her  eastern  refineries.  She  imports  as 
much  oU  as  she  exports  to  the  United 
States  and  the  price  of  that  Imported  oil 
has  suddenly  gone  up.  Canada  may,  if 
this  situation  continues  or  worsens,  find 
it  to  her  advantage  to  use  her  own  oil 
when  the  price  differential  disappears  or 
becomes  a  minus  rather  than  the  plus  it 
has  been. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  we  should 
not  develop  a  common  energy  policy 
with  Canada  which  is.  undoubtedly,  our 
most  secure  source.  But  what  I  do  want 
to  point  out  is  that  Canada  will  certain- 
ly take  care  of  her  own  needs  first  in  an 
emergency,  such  as  the  1967  embargo  of 
Middle  East  and  North  African  oil  that 
followed  the  Arab-Israel  war. 

And  I  cannot  conceive  of  the  Canadi- 
ans gazing  benignly  across  the  border  as 
the  UJS.  Treasury  rakes  off  a  fat  tariff 
for  their  oil  without  taking  a  cut  for 
themselves.  That's  another  fallacy  of  the 
academically  Inspired  tariff  proposal. 
With  the  ups  and  downs  of  tanker  rates 
and  the  uncertainties  of  tomorrow  in 
North  Africa  and  the  Middle  JEast,  we 
can  be  thankful  that  there  were  some 
who  could  foresee  the  risks  involved  in 
the  task  force — majority — proposal,  and 
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that,  finally,  others  are  realizing  that 
cheap  foreign  oil  will  remain  cheap  only 
so  long  as  we  do  not  have  to  depend  on 

CONCURRENT       RESOLUTION       DI- 
RECTING    THE     SECRETARY     OF 
THE  SENATE  TO  MAKE  CORREC- 
TIONS IN  THE  ENROLLMENT  OF' 
S.  2601 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, at  the  request  of  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Tydings),  I 
call  up  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
75,  which  is  at  the  desk,  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration.  The  purpose 
of  the  concurrent  resolution  is  to  make 
certain  technical  corrections  in  the  bill 
which  was  passed  yesterday  In  the  con- 
ference report  on  S.  2601. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Proxmire)  .  The  concurrent  resolution 
will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  75) 
directing  the  Secretary  of  the  State  to 
make  corrections  in  the  enrollment  of 
S.  2601. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  concurrent  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  75)  was 
considered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

8.  CoN.  Rbs.  75 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  In  the  enroll- 
ment of  the  bill  (8.  2601),  to  reorganize  the 
courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  revise 
the  procedures  for  handling  juveniles  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  codify  title  23  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code,  and  for  other 
purposes,  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
make  the  following  corrections: 

(1)  In  the  third  sentence  of  the  proposed 
section  H-1537(a)  (3)  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Code  (as  contained  in  section  111  of 
the  bill),  strike  out  "subsections   (a)    and 

(b)"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "subsection 

(a)  or  (b)". 

(2)  In  section  144  of  the  bill,  renumber 
the  paragraphs  which  follow  the  first  para- 
graph (12)  of  such  section  as  paragraphs 
(13),  (14),  (15).  (16),  and  (17),  respec- 
tively. 

(3)  In  section  145(f)  of  the  bill,  renuniber 
the  paragraph  which  follows  paragraph  (13) 
of  such  section  as  paragraph  (14) . 

(4)  In  section  156  of  the  bill,  reletter  the 
subsections  of  such  section  which  follow  sub- 
section (f)  of  such  section  as  subsections 
(g)  and  (h) ,  respectively. 

(5)  In  section  157(c)  of  the  bill,  designate 
the  undesignated  paragraph  that  follows 
paragraph  (1)  (B)  of  such  section  as  para- 
graph (2). 

(6)  In  section  163  of  the  bill,  reletter  sub- 
sections (J)  and  (k)  as  subsections  (1)  and 
(J),  respectively. 

(7)  In  the  proposed  section  23-561  (b)(1) 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  (as  con- 
tained In  section  310(a)  of  the  bUl),  strike 
out  "subsection  (a)  of"  In  the  last  sentence. 

(8)  In  the  proposed  section  23-563  (b)  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Code  (as  contained 
In  section  210(a)  of  the  bill) ,  strike  out  "No" 
at  the  beginning  of  such  section  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "A". 


leader  would  give  us  some  indication  of 
the  program  for  Monday  and  the  coming 
week. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ate will  shortly  adjourn  until  12  noon  on 
Monday  next.  As  I  recall,  no  Senators 
have  secured  special  orders  to  speak  on 
Monday  morning.  We  will  have  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business,  after  which  the  Senate  will 
again  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  unfinished  business,  the  military 
procurement  bill.  It  is  my  understanding 
the  Senate  will  be  debating  this  measure 
for  some  time. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Confer- 
ence reports  on  various  measures  may  be 
brought  up  from  time  to  time,  but  this 
will  be  worked  out  by  the  leadership  on 
both  sides. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  won- 
der if  the  distinguished  acting  majority 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
JULY  27,  1970 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
12  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  3 
o'clock  and  26  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Monday.  July  27,  1970, 
at  12  noon. 

NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  July  24,  1970: 

Federai.    Commttnications    Commission 

Robert  Wells,  of  Kansas,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
for  a  term  of  7  years  from  July  1,  1970,  vice 
Kenneth  A.  Cox,  term  expired. 

Sherman  Unger,  of  Ohio,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
for  the  unexpired  term  of  7  years  from 
July  1,   1964,  vice  Robert  Wells. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  July  24, 1970 : 
Office  op  Telecommunications  Policy 
Clay  T.  Whitehead,  of  California,  to  be  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Telecommunications 
Policy. 

US.  Am  Fobce 

The  following  officer  to  be  pieced  on  the 
retired  list  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  gen- 
eral, under  the  provisions  of  section  8962, 
title  10,  of  the  United  States  Code: 

Lt.  Gen.  John  S.  Hardy,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(major  general.  Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

U.S    Army 

"Hie  following-named  officer  under  the 
pfovlslons  of  title  10,  United  Srtates  Code, 
section  3066.  to  be  assigned  to  a  posit'.on  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  derigned  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 3066,  In  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Oen.  John  MacNalr  Wright,  Jr.,  562- 
54-2446,  V.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 


Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 3066,  in  grade  as  f  oUows : 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Maj.   Gen.  Edward   Leon  Rowny.   219-18- 

9284.  UJ5.  Army. 

The  following-named  officers  to  be  placed 

on  the  retired  list  in  grade  indicated  under 

the  provisions  of  title.  United  States  Code 

section  3962: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.   Oen.   Ferdinand   Thomas   Unger.   159-- 
14-2648.  Army  of  the  United  States    imaior 
general,  U.S.  Army) . 

Lt.  Oen.  Frank  Joseph  Sackton.  321-1  a- 
0686,  Army  of  the  United  States  (major  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army) . 

U.S.  Navy 

Rear  Adm.  Fred  G.  Bennett,  US.  Na^T. 
having  been  designated  for  commands  and 
other  duties  determined  by  the  President  to 
be  within  the  contemplation  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  section  6231,  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while 
so  serving. 

Rear  Adm.  Dick  H.  Oulnn,  U.S.  Navy,  for 
appointment  as  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel 
for  a  term  of  4  years,  pursuant  to  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  5141. 

Rear  Adm.  Dick  H.  Oulnn.  U.S.  Navy,  hav- 
ing been  designated  for  commands  and  other 
duties  determined  by  the  President  to  be 
within  the  contemplation  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  section  5231,  for  appointment 
to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while  so  serving. 

Rear  Adm.  Ralph  Weymouth,  VS.  Navy, 
having  been  designated  for  commands  and 
other  duties  determined  by  the  President  to 
be  within  the  contemplation  of  title  10. 
United  SUte  Code,  section  5231,  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while  so 
serving. 

Vice  Adm.  Ralph  W.  Cousins,  U.S.  Navy, 
having  been  designated  for  commands  and 
other  duties  determined  by  the  President  to 
be  within  the  contemplation  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  5231.  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  admiral  while  so 
serving. 

Rear  Adm.  Gerald  E.  Miller,  U.S.  Navy,  hav- 
ing been  designated  for  commands  and  other 
duties  determined  by  the  President  to  be 
within  the  contemplation  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  6231,  for  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while  so  serving. 

Equal  Employment  Opportuntty 
Commission 

Colston  A.  Levrts,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Oommlsalon  for  the  remainder  of  the  term 
expiring  July  1, 1972. 

In  THE  Army 

The  nominations  beginning  Oasper  V. 
Abene,  to  be  major,  and  ending  Mary  H. 
Yeakel,  to  be  major,  which  nominations  were 
received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  on  July  9,  1970;  and 

The  nominations  beginning  Darrel  W. 
Basom,  to  be  major,  and  ending  Wiley  W. 
Walker,  to  be  major,  which  nominations 
were  received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared 
in  the  CoNOREssioNAL  Record  on  July  13. 
1970. 

In  the  Navy 

The  nominations  beginning  Ralph  P.  Aben- 
ante,  to  be  chief  warrant  officer,  W-3,  and 
ending  Teresa  Caruso,  to  be  lieutenant 
(Junior  grade),  which  nominations  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the 
CONORESSIONAL  RECORD  On  July  9,  1970. 

In  the  Public  Health  Service 
The  nominations  beginning  Charles  M. 
Bowyer,  to  be  medical  director,  smd  ending 
Steven  A.  Coppola,  to  be  senior  assistant 
health  servtcee  officer,  which  nominations 
were  received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in 
the  Congressional  Record  on  June  22,  1970. 
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A  GREAT  AMERICAN,  SPEAKER 
JOHN  W.  McCORMACK,  SPEAKS 
OUT  ON  AMERICA:  TODAY  AND 
YESTERDAY 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF   TENNESSEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRKSENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  23,  1970 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
In  the  current  issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report,  there  is  an  extensive  and  excel- 
lent interview  with  one  of  the  great 
Americans  of  our  time — one  of  the  great 
congressional  leaders  of  all  time — our  be- 
loved Speaker,  John  W.  McCormack. 

In  this  interview  and  article  Speaker 
McCormack,  speaking  from  the  histori- 
cal perspective  of  42  years  as  a  Member 
of  the  House,  recalls  famous  events  and 
comments  upon  their  effect  and  impact. 

Speaker  McCormack,  for  example, 
gave  capsule  impressions  of  our  famous 
Presidents  who  served  during  his  own 
service  as  Congressman. 

These  are  his  comments : 

President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt — "The 
country  needed  strong  leadership  and  he 
provided  it." 

President  Harry  S.  Truman — "A  man  of 
strong  and  decisive  mind  and  he  had  the 
capacity  to  make  any  decision,  no  matter 
how  tough,  that  confronted  him." 

President  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower — "Success 
as  a  great  military  leader  carried  that  at- 
mosphere and  respect  for  him  Into  the 
White  House." 

President  John  P.  Kennedy — "A  man  of 
decisive  mind  with  courage,  as  evidenced 
by  his  confrontation  with  Khrushchev  in 
Eterltn  crisis  and  Cuban  missile  matter." 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson — "A  man  of 
vision,  leadership — one  of  our  outstanding 
Presidents  " 

President  Richard  M.  Nixon — "Too  early  to 
make  an  appraisal — he  showed  courage  In 
m.<\klng  decision  on  Cambodia." 

In  reviewing  the  highlights  of  his  dis- 
tinguished and  remarkable  career  in  the 
Congress,  Speaker  McCormack  takes 
greatest  pride  in  legislation  he  assisted 
in  passing  that  has  helped  Americans 
realize  their  hopes  and  dreams  of  a  bet- 
ter life. 

Such  legislation  includes  Social  Se- 
curity, minimum  wage,  low-cost  hous- 
ing, and  personal  service  to  tens  of 
thousands  of  other  persons  who  sought 
his  assistance. 

He  concludes  the  interview: 

I'm  very  thankful  that  the  good  Lord  put 
me  In  a  position  where  I  could  serve  two 
constituencies — my  people  back  home  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Remarkable  words  by  a  remarkable 
man. 

Because  of  the  great  interest^^t  my 
colleagues  and  the  American  people  in 
our  beloved  Speaker,  I  Insert  the  article 
from  U.S.  News  <i  World  Report  in  the 
Record  : 
Amkbica:  Todat  and  Ykstk&oat  As  Sfkakzr 

McCoKMACK  Skxs  THINGS  ArrKB  42  Tkabs 

IN    CONGKXSS 

(NoTX. — What  real  dangers  confront  to- 
day's U.S.?  How  do  tbey  compare  with  the 


days  when  John  McCormack  entered  Con- 
gress more  than  four  decades  ago?  What  les- 
sons have  been  learned?  Mr.  McCormack  has 
spent  more  consecutive  years  as  Speaker 
than  any  other  man.  Staff  members  of  "U.S. 
News  &  World  Report"  Interviewed  the 
Speaker  as  he  prepared  for  his  forthcoming 
retirement  at  the  close  of  this  Congress.) 

Question.  Mr.  Speaker,  how  has  America 
changed  in  the  42  years  since  you  first  came 
to  Washington? 

Answer.  When  I  came  here  in  December, 
1928,  as  a  young  Congressman  filling  out  an 
unexpired  term,  there  were  no  serious  prob- 
lems to  speak  of.  The  stock  market  was  float- 
ing along  nicely  and  Americans  by  and  large 
were  enjoying  life.  Some  of  us  worried  a  lit- 
tle about  an  overextension  In  construction, 
but  nobody  believed  that  we  were  heading 
into  a  business  recession  that  would  rapidly 
develop  Into  a  deep  depression.  If  anybody 
was  worrying  about  foreign  problems,  he 
kept  It  pretty  much  to  himself. 

But  then  the  Depression  did  come  with  all 
its  severe  problems.  Only  those  of  us  who 
actually  lived  through  those  years  can  know 
what  they  were  like.  The  country  turned  to 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  leadership. 

Then  a  notorious  figure  in  history  by  the 
name  of  Hitler  came  across  the  horizon,  and 
the  questions  in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs 
became  more  and  more  important.  Finally, 
we  were  attacked  at  Pearl  Harbor  and  we 
got  into  World  War  n  in  1941,  and  met  the 
problem  of  developing  our  great  resources 
and  our  manpower,  military  and  otherwise. 

After  World  War  II  came  this  challenge 
that  still  confronts  us:  world  unrest,  with 
two  great  nations — Communist  Russia  and 
Communist  China — trying  to  undermine 
other  forms  of  government  and  further  their 
own  cause  by  any  means  that  will  serve 
their  purposes. 

So,  world  problems  have  increased  tremen- 
dously in  importance  since  I  first  came  to 
Washington  in  1928. 

Question.  Are  you  optimistic  for  the  future 
of  the  U.S.? 

Answer.  Let  me  answer  this  way: 

I  saw  what  appeasement  did  in  the  '30s, 
when  Britain  and  Prance  let  Hitler  get  away 
first,  with  the  Rhlneland — thinking  he'd  be 
satisfied — then  Austria.  Some  of  us  in  Amer- 
ica saw  to  what  this  arrogant  aggression  was 
leading.  Winston  Churchill  in  England  cer- 
tainly saw  what  it  meant,  but  he  was  like  a 
voice  crying  in  the  wilderness.  In  those 
days  before  World  War  II,  nobody  agreed 
with  Nazism  or  Hitler,  but  so  many  people  In 
England  and  the  rest  of  Europe  and  even  in 
America  said:  "Well,  we  can  live  with  him." 

Today,  I  find  that  there  Is  a  tendency  In 
America  to  misread  the  significance  of  in- 
ternational Communism  and  its  deeigns  up- 
on our  own  country.  Arrogant  aggression, 
whether  under  Nazism  or  under  Interna- 
tional Communism,  Isn't  something  Ameri- 
cans can  Ignore  and  Uve  with. 

Question.  Is  appeasement  a  danger  to  the 
U.S.  today? 

Answer.  I  don't  think  it  has  reached  the 
stage  that  prevailed  in  the  '30s,  although  It's 
traveling  in  that  direction.  You  find  more 
and  more  people  are  thinking  and  saying: 
"Well,  we  can  live  with  Communism." 

I  can  live  with  the  Communists  If  they 
will  leave  other  countries  alone.  If  the  people 
of  the  Soviet  Union  want  to  have  a  Com- 
munist form  of  government,  they  have  a  per- 
fect right  to  do  so.  But  when  they  try  to 
imp>ose  their  form  of  government  upon  other 
nations — using  any  m«ans,  legal  or  Illegal  or 
otherwise — that  Is  where  I  part  with  them. 

It  is  possible  to  have  a  Communist  form  of 
government  and  get  along  with  non-Com- 


munist nations.  We  are  getting  along  with 
Yugoslavia.  It  is  a  Communist  nation,  but 
also  highly  nationalistic. 

But  the  Soviet  and  Chinese  Communists 
are  Just  as  much  bent  on  world  domination 
today  as  they  ever  were.  There  may  be  ten- 
sions between  the  two,  but  they  can  get 
together  overnight,  and  they'd  both  like  to 
see  the  world  dominated  by  Comm-unism 
with  America  isolated. 

Then  they  could  fight  it  out  to  see  who 
would  be  the  No.  1  Communist  nation. 

Question.  Do  you  see  the  Vietnam  war  as 
necessary  to  thwart  the  Communist  strategy 
you  have  outlined? 

Answer.  I  think  you  can  argue  whether  or 
not  we  were  Justified  In  going  In  there  in  the 
first  instance.  But  we  are  there,  and  we  have 
to  accept  that  fact. 

If  we  leave  South  Vietnam  under  terms 
which  constitute  a  peace  at  any  price,  the 
world  will  know  It,  no  matter  how  we  try  to 
sugar-coat  the  terms.  The  effect  on  the  future 
of  the  United  States  would  be  disastrous.  It 
would  be  an  open  Invitation  to  every  nation 
In  the  free  world  to  hedge  Its  position  by 
making  the  best  terms  possible  with  the 
Communist  powers.  And  the  closer  a  country 
is  to  Russia  or  China,  the  more  that  nation 
would  have  to  hedge. 

Pew  people  realize  that  Southeast  Asia  is 
the  first  line  of  defense  in  the  Par  Bast  for 
the  United  States.  If  we  are  forced  out,  it  will 
be  only  a  short  time  until  we  will  be  driven 
oack  to  a  continental  defense  line,  which  Is 
Hawaii  and  Alaska.  Some  people  can  laugh 
that  off.  I  cannot.  That  is  why  I  stand  for  a 
Just  peace  in  South  Vietnam — not  peace  at 
any  price. 

Question.  Have  you  supported  President 
Nixon's  Southeast  Asia  policy  generally? 

Answer.  I  have  taken  the  courses  of  action 
that  I  thought  were  In  the  national  Interests 
of  the  United  States.  I  always  try  to  support 
the  President  on  foreign-policy  matters, 
whether  he  is  in  my  party  or  not.  I  would 
expect  the  same  If  I  were  In  the  White  House. 
I  was  next  In  line  to  the  President  for  14 
months  after  the  tragic  assassination  of  Pres- 
ident Kennedy,  and  while  I  dldnt  want  to 
think  about  those  things,  naturally  I  couldnt 
help  asking  myself  during  that  time:  "Well, 
what  would  you  do,  John?" 

Question.  Do  you  think  the  U.S.  will  be 
drawn  into  the  Middle  East  conflict? 

Answer.  If  we  vacillate — take  an  uncertain 
position  and  show  a  lack  of  firmness — that 
could  happen.  Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  the 
free  world  Is  centered  upon  the  leadership  of 
the  United  States.  If  we  fall  to  make  deci- 
sions when  they  must  be  made,  we  will  get 
Into  trouble. 

I  am  convinced  that  you  have  to  deal  from 
strength  when  you  are  confronting  the 
Kremlin.  You  cant  flinch.  I  think  President 
John  Kennedy  proved  that  In  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis  in  1962.  The  Russians  backed 
down  then.  They  have  problems  of  their  own 
The  people  over  there  want  to  live,  the  same 
as  we  do. 

So,  I  say  that  we've  got  to  be  powerfully 
strong  and  firm.  If  there  Is  another  Pearl 
Harbor,  we  won't  have  three  or  four  or  five 
years  to  recover.  The  next  war  would  be 
a  24-hour  or  48-hour  one.  I  do  not  like  to 
think  this  way,  but  I  am  realistic. 

But,  again,  I  am  optimistic  for  the  future. 
I  can  see  15,  20  years  from  now,  with  the 
changes  taking  place  In  the  world,  the  So- 
viet Communists  might  be  pleading  with  us 
to  be  their  friend.  I'm  not  banking  on  it, 
but  It  could  happen.  I  want  to  be  certain 
America  Is  strong  enough  to  preserve  her- 
self during  those  15  or  20  years. 

Question.  Turning  to  domestic  affairs.  Mr. 
Speaker:  The  Federal  Government  has  grown 
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tremendously  during  your  42  years  in  Con- 
gress. Has  it  become  too  big? 

Answer.  Government  has  got  to  bring 
justice  to  Its  people.  That  Is  one  of  its  first 
duties.  .\s  the  United  States  has  grown  and 
become  more  and  more  Industrial,  problems 
have  multiplied  until  they  are  very  serious 
and  challenging. 

I  think  we  are  meeting  those  problems 
with  what  I  call  dynamic  democracy.  The 
progressive  legislation  that  Congress  has . 
passed— I  have  in  mind  such  things  as  Social 
Security,  minimum  wage,  lov;-cost  housing. 
etc. — Is  necessary  for  social  justice  in  our 
changing  society. 

I  can  see  in  the  near  future  where  our 
problems  are  going  to  grow  more  and  more 
as  a  result  of  advances  in  the  field  of  science, 
and  their  Impact  upon  the  nation's  economy 
and  the  ability  of  an  individual  to  get  a  job. 
That's  why  I  was  Instrumental  in  establish- 
ing a  Conimittee  on  Science  and  Astronau- 
tics in  the  House  so  we  could  have  a  group 
of  legislative  specialists — not  scientists — to 
help  direct  the  transition  that  is  bound  to 
take  place. 

Question.  So  you  feel  Congress  has  changed 
with  the  times — 

Answer.  Yes.  The  pressure  of  business  has 
increased,  the  Issues  are  more  important, 
the  number  and  scope  of  bills  introduced 
have  risen  greatly,  and  the  Importance  of 
committees  has  grown. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  we've  developed 
Into  committee  government.  Theoretically, 
Congress  acts  as  a  whole  in  enacting  legisla- 
tion. But  the  committees  have  become  more 
and  more  prominent  because  of  the  pressures 
upon  memt)ers  and  the  legislative  branch. 
That  was  inevitable,  and  it  Is  a  good  thing. 
Members  of  the  Congress  who  are  assigned 
to  a  committee  become  deeply  Interested  and 
dedicated  to  the  business  of  that  committee. 
And  the  staff  of  any  committee  is  very,  very 
important  to  Its  success.  Good  staff  members 
are  Invaluable. 

Question.  Does  a  Congressman  have  time 
today  to  serve  the  needs  of  his  home  district 
when  he  has  to  devote  so  much  time  to  na- 
tional and  international  affairs? 

Answer.  Well,  that  comes  down  to  each 
individual.  Some  of  us  devote  more  time  to 
study,  some  devote  more  time  to  their  com- 
mittees, some  to  the  needs  of  their  home 
districts. 

The  great  majority  of  the  members  of  Con- 
gress meet  the  challenges  and  the  tasks  that 
confront  them.  They  give  untiringly  of  their 
time  In  committee  work,  on  the  fioor.  In  con- 
ferences, studying  legislation — at  night  as 
well  as  during  the  day— studying  In  other 
areas — all  In  order  to  develop  their  thoughts 
on  the  Important  matters  coming  before  the 
Congress.  **  \ 

Question.  Should  there  be  more  member^ 
of  Congrei*? 

Answer.  I  wouldn't  recommend  more  mem- 
bers of  the  House.  As  far  as  the  Senate  Is 
concerned,  the  Constitution  determines  its 
size;  we're  wedded  to  two  members  from 
each  of  the  States. 

Question.  Do  you  think  the  caliber  of  Con- 
gressmen has  Improved  during  your  service 
in  the  House? 

Answer.  I  don't  want  to  say  that  the  caliber 
of  members  has  improved  over  the  p)ast.  I'm 
very  proud  of  the  men  I  serve  with  and  I 
respect  them  very  much.  It's  not  that  they 
are  of  higher  quality  than  members  in  the 
past.  Rather,  it's  that  they  rise  to  and  meet 
the  greater  demands  and  pressures  of  the 
present. 

THE  WAY  SENIORITY  REALLY  WORKS 

Question.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  seniority  sys- 
tem is  often  criticized. 

Answer.  The  seniority  system,  to  begin 
with.  Is  misunderstood.  First,  it  Is  not  a  for- 
mal rule.  It  is  a  practice  and  a  custom.  It  ap- 
plies to  both  parties  and  in  both  the  House 
and    the    Senate.    Now,   most   people   don't 
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realize  that.  When  the  chairmanship  of  a 
committee  becomes  vacant,  the  Committee 
on  Committees  recommends  to  the  Demo- 
cratic caucus  that  custom  be  followed  and 
the  next  man  in  line — in  terms  of  length  of 
service — is  designated  as  chairman.  The  full 
caucus  has  the  power  to  overturn  that 
recommendation.  So  the  caucus  is  the  mas- 
ter. The  Committee  on  Committees  Is  the 
servin'. 

Question.  Does  the  caucus  often  overrule 
the  Committee  on  Committees,  Mr.  Speaker? 
Answer.  No. 
Question.  Has  it  ever? 

Answer.  It  has.  It  did  in  the  case  of  a 
chairman  and  two  or  three  members  not  long 
ago.  It's  unnecessary  to  mention  their  names. 
But  it  has  been  done — and  In  recent  years. 
too — when  a  couple  of  men  did  not  support 
the  Democratic  nominee  for  President,  but 
openly  supported  the  Republican  nominee. 
Another  case  Involved  the  chairman  of  an 
important  committee. 

Question.  So  the  seniority  system  Is  some- 
tlme3  suspended — 

Answer.  Yes.  Very  rarely,  but  the  power 
e.Klsts.  The  fact  that  it  hasn't  been  done 
often  doesn't  take  away  the  power  of  the 
caucus  to  do  it. 

Question.  What  is  your  view  of  suggestions 
made  recently  that  the  seniority  system  be 
abolished,  or  at  least  modified? 

Answer.  I've  always  taken  the  position 
that.  If  anyone  could  show  me  a  better 
method  or  practice  or  custom,  I  would  sup- 
port It.  But  I  haven't  seen  one  yet. 

Under  the  seniority  system,  you  know 
what  your  rights  are — even  those  who  want 
a  change.  Every  member  of  a  committee 
wants  seniority  up  to  the  chairmanship.  If 
you  tried  to  take  all  seniority  away,  you'd 
have  a  revolution  in  Congress. 

It  really  comes  down  to  a  question  of 
chairmen.  All  the  opposition  to  seniority 
revolves  around  one  or  two  chairmen  who 
have  caused  dissatisfaction  among  some 
members. 

One  of  the  methods  suggested  is  that  chair- 
men be  selected  from  the  first  two  or  tlu-ee 
men  in  seniority  on  a  particular  committee. 
If  that  practice  were  adopted,  you'd  have 
the  worst  kind  of  lobbying  possible. 

You  can  imagine  what  the  bankers  of  the 
country  and  the  big  industrialists  of  the 
country  would  do  if  the  present  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency — 
Wright  Patman,  of  Texas — had  to  be  elected. 
They'd  do  everything  they  could  to  defeat 
him. 

You  can  imagine  what  the  intense  lobby- 
ing would  be  like  on  the  election  of  a  chair- 
man of  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee. 
You  can  pick  out  any  number  of  other 
committees — Ways  and  Means,  Judiciary, 
Post  Oifice  and  Civil  Service,  Federal  em- 
ployes are  very  much  interested  in  the  latter 
Committee.  They  would  want  to  get  their 
man  in  there.  If  they  didn't  think  the  one 
who's  next  In  line  was  their  man,  there 
would  be  a  tremendous  pressure  Job. 
But  to  go  even  deeper  than  that: 
Back  not  so  many  years  ago,  the  first  Negro 
chairman  In  Congress — Bill  Dawson,  of  Illi- 
nois— became  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations.  It  happened  I  was 
senior  to  him  on  that  Commitee  at  the  time. 
However,  I  retvimed  as  Majority  Leader. 

Now,  I  could  have  been  Majority  Leader 
and  still  stayed  on  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee under  the  custom  followed  in  those 
days.  But  I  wouldn't  do  it.  I  stepped  aside. 
and  Congressman  Dawson  became  chairman. 
But  I  dldnt  resign  from  that  Committee, 
as  I  did  from  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
some  time  before.  I  stayed  on  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  to  show  how  proud  I 
was  to  step  aside  for  Congressman  Dawson,  a 
great  American  of  the  Negro  race,  and  how 
proud  I  was  to  serve  under  him  as  chairman. 
Suppose  we  had  elected  a  chairman,  and 
Bill  Dawson  wasnt  chosen.  Do  you  think 
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there  is  any  American  of  the  Negro  race  o) 
any  other  decent  American  who  would  not 
feel  strongly  that  he  was  defeated  because 
of  the  color  of  his  skin? 

Suppose  a  vacancy  had  occurred  In  a  chair- 
manship in  the  days  when  the  Klan  was  very 
strong.  What  If  the  man  In  line  for  the  chair 
in  seniority  happened  to  be  religiously  a 
Catholic,  and  was  defeated.  You  couldn't 
satisfy  any  decent  American  but  that  he  was 
defeated  because  of  his  religion.  Or  suppose 
one  was  of  Jewish  blood— the  same  thing. 

Events  hke  that  could  cause  very  acute 
divisions  among  our  people. 

Any  kind  of  rule  we  have — no  matter  how 
perfect  it  is  in  theory — is  not  going  to  be 
perfect  In  actual  operation,  because  were  not 
perfect  ourselves.  The  question  is:  Which 
system  most  nearly  approximates  perfection 
and  fairness?  As  I  see  It— with  complete  re- 
spect for  those  who  disagree  with  me — the 
seniority  system  is  the  best  I've  seen  to  date. 
Question.  Do  many  in  Congress  question 
the  seniority  rule  seiiously? 

Answer.  I  don't  think  there  are  so  many 
In  Congress  as  there  are  among  the  public. 
because  the  other  side  of  the  case  is  not 
widely  publicized:  that  a  Democratic  caucus 
is  not  bound  by  what  the  Democratic  Com- 
mittee on  Committees  recommends.  I'll  agree 
it's  difficult  to  overrule,  but  the  caucus  has 
the  power — always  has. 

Look  at  the  high  type  of  men  you  get  under 
the  seniority  system:  George  Mahon.  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee;  Bob 
Poage.  Agriculture  Committee:  Mendel  Riv- 
ers. Armed  Services;  Wright  Patm.in,  Bank- 
ing and  Currency;  Carl  Perkins.  Education 
and  Labor;  Wayne  Asplnall.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs — no  man  knows  Interior  and 
Insular  affairs  better  than  Wayne  Asplnall — 
these  are  all  dedicated  men — Harley  Staggers, 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  tremen- 
dous Job;  Melvln  Price  of  Standards  of  Of- 
ficial Conduct;  Olln  Teague  of  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Conamlttee — those  and  all  the  other 
chairmen  are  top-rate  men.  And  there  is 
Wilbur  Mills.  Ways  and  Means  Committee — 
everybody  respects  him  as  one  of  the  most 
able  men  in  Congress. 

Thomas  Morgan,  Foreign  Affairs;  John 
McMillan.  District  of  Columbia;  Sam  Prtedel. 
House  Administration;  Emanuel  Celler;  Ju- 
diciary; Edward  Garmatz,  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries;  Thaddeus  Dulski,  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service;  George  Fallon.  Public 
Works;  WilUam  Colmer.  Rules;  Richard  Ich- 
ord,  Internal  Security;  Chet  Holifleld.  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy — are  all  great 
chairmen,  chairmen  who  do  outstanding 
Jobs. 

Question.  Mr.  McCormack.  how  long  have 
you  served  as  Speaker  of  the  House? 

Answer.  When  I  step  down  at  the  end  of 
this  Congress.  I  will  have  served  nine  years, 
starting  In  January,  1962. 

Question.  How  does  that  compare  with 
length  of  service  by  previous  Speakers? 

Answer.  I  have  the  longest  continuous 
service  of  any  Speaker  In  the  history  of  the 
country.  I  rank  second  to  Sam  Rayburn  in 
total  years  in  the  Speaker's  chair.  He  be- 
came Speaker  in  September,  1940?  but  his 
service  was  interrupted  by  the  8(Jt<i  (1947- 
48)  and  the  83rd  (1953-54)  Congresses,  when 
Republicans  were  In  control. 

All  told,  as  Majority  Leader  and  as  majori- 
ty whip — positions  I  held  before  becoming 
Speaker — I  have  had  30  years  of  continuous 
leadership  in  the  House  That  Is  the  longest 
such  service  in  the  entire  history  of  the 
United  States. 

WHAT  THE   SPEAKER   DOES 

Question.  Just  what  are  the  duties  and 
responsibiUties  of  the  Speaker? 

Answer.  Tlie  office  of  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  Is  one  of  four  established  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  The  other 
three  are  President,  Vice  President  and  Chief 
Justice.  No  other  offices  are  specifically  pro- 
vided by  the  Constitution. 
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The  Speaker  la  also  an  active  member  of 
the  HouM.  Unlike  similar  positions  In  many 
parliamentary  governments,  the  Sp>eaker  can 
take  the  floor  of  the  Hoiue  and  enter  Into 
debate,  as  I  often  do. 

One  of  the  Speaker's  principal  duties  Is  as 
parliamentarian,  to  make  sure  that  the 
rightB  of  all  members,  regardless  of  party,  are 
scrupulously  protected.  If  I  ever  lean  over 
backward,  it  Is  In  protecting  the  rights  of  the 
minority. 

The  Speaker,  by  virtue  of  being  the  only 
legislative  office  eetabUshed  by  the  Consti- 
tution, occupies  the  No.  1  legislative  position. 
It  is  his  duty  always  to  protect  the  preroga- 
tives and  responsibilities  of  the  House  of 
Representatives — and  the  entire  Congress  for 
that  matter — under  our  form  of  government, 
calling  for  division  of  powers  among  the 
executive,  legislative  and  Judicial  branches. 

I  think  It  Is  correct  to  say  that  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  does  occupy  the  second  most 
powerful  position  in  our  Government.  In  the- 
ory, the  Vice  President  Is  second  to  the  Pres- 
ident, but  In  actual  terms  of  power  and  in- 
fluence m  our  Oovemment,  the  Speaker 
ranks  second.  I  don't  say  that  to  downgrade 
In  any  way  the  office  of  the  Vice  President. 
That  is  Just  the  way  It  is. 

Question.  President  NUon  the  other  day 
referred  to  you  as  the  "first  man  in  the  first 
office  In  the  land."  What  did  he  mean  by 
that? 

Answer.  What  he  meant  was  that  when  our 
Government  first  met  after  the  Constitution 
had  been  ratified,  the  first  official  to  be  sworn 
In  was  the  Speaker  of  the  House.  The  Pres- 
ident was  sworn  in  later. 

Question.  As  Speaker,  how  do  you  exert 
your  Influence? 

Answer.  Through  respect  and  friendship. 

Question.  The  personal  touch  with  mem- 
bers? 

Answer.  Yes,  that's  Involved,  of  course.  A 
very  important  part  of  this  Job  Is  communi- 
cation. 

Question.  Do  you  handle  the  exercise  of 
power  differently  than,  say,  Sam  Rayburn  did 
when  he  was  Speaker? 

Answer.  Speaker  Rayburn  followed  pretty 
much  the  same  course  as  I  do.  I  believe  In  the 
appeal  to  reason.  In  being  firm  In  the  per. 
formance  of  my  duties,  but  not  In  being  arbi- 
trary or  dictatorial.  I  believe  In  the  affirma- 
tive approach — talking  to  the  need  for  the 
legislation.  If  It  Is  a  party  matter,  I  stress  the 
Importance  of  party  loyalty.  I  have  never  had 
any  difficulty  in  using  this  approach. 

Question.  How  much  control  do  you  have 
over  the  legislation  that  comes  before  the 
House? 

Answer.  The  programing  of  bills  is  very 
simple.  When  a  bill  is  introduced.  It  goes 
to  the  appropriate  committee.  Hearings  are 
held  and  the  committee  votes  on  the  bill.  If 
it  is  approved,  the  bill  Is  reported  out  of  com- 
mittee. Then  It  goes  to  the  Rules  Committee, 
and  finally  Is  brought  out  on  the  fioor  of 
the  Hovise. 

We — the  Majority  Leader  and  I — don't  pro- 
gram a  bill  without  consulting  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  from  which  the  bill  came. 
If  he  prefers  to  have  a  bill  come  up  a  week 
later,  we  co-operate  with  him.  It  may  be 
that  you  haven't  got  enou|fi  votes  to  pass 
the  bill  right  away,  but  if  you  wait  you 
probably  could  round  up  the  necessary  votes. 

It  Is  very,  very  seldom  that  there  is  any 
difficulty  in  the  programing  of  legislation. 

Question.  Suppose  some  members  chal- 
lenge the  leadership  on  an  Issue.  How  do  you 
force  them  to  back  down?  Is  wlthh<^ding  fa- 
vors  one  way? 

Answer.  No.  that's  not  involved.  If  a  man 
honestly  entertains  his  views,  I  respect  him 
even  when  we  are  In  sharp  disagreement.  I 
do  not  believe  In  the  punitive  system. 

When  Joe  Cannon  was  Speaker  of  the 
House  (1903-11)  things  were  different.  In 
those  days,  the  Speaker  appointed  members 
of  committees  and  that  led  to  an  abuse  of 
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power  that  brought  about  a  revolution  in  the 
Eb>use.  The  members  stood  the  abuse  of 
power  as  long  as  they  could;  then  a  coalition 
of  Republicans  and  Democrats  came  together 
and  brought  about  reform.  The  lesson  Is  that 
the  Speaker  should  always  be  careful  not  to 
put  himself  In  a  position,  even  unintention- 
ally, where  he  will  misuse  the  pwawer  given  to 
him  as  a  trust. 

COOPKRATINO  WITH  REPTTBLICAN8 

Question.  Do  you  co-operate  at  all  with  Re- 
publican leaders  in  the  House? 

Answer.  Yes.  Our  relationship  is  friendly  in 
every  sense  of  the  word.  On  a  close  vote.  I'll 
often  go  to  the  Leader  or  the  whip  on  the 
other  side  and  say: "How  many  of  your  votes 
are  we  going  to  get  on  this  bill?"  If  they 
know,  they  will  tell  me.  And  if  It  Isnt 
enough — say,  the  Republican  Leader  says  he 
thinks  there  will  be  15  votes  from  his  side  of 
the  aisle  for  the  bill,  and  I  know  that  we  need 
25 — then  111  be  hollering  that  we  need  40 
Republican  votes  to  win.  But  I'll  cash  in  for 
30.  That's  all  part  of  the  game,  and  the  rela- 
tionship across  the  aisle  is  very  cordial. 

Question.  Are  the  Republican  estimates 
usually  accurate? 

Answer.  Not  always.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
have  one  or  two  friends  on  the  Republican 
side  who  are  not  In  a  position  of  leadership 
but  whose  estimates  have  been  awfully  good 
throughout  the  years.  That  is  understand- 
able, because  it's  difficult  sometimes  for  lead- 
ership to  get  a  good  idea  of  Just  where  all 
members  stand. 

Question.  Do  you  tell  the  Republican 
leaders  how  you  think  Democrats  are  going  to 
vote  on  a  given  Issue? 

Answer.  Yes,  certainly. 

Question.  By  what  process  Is  the  Speaker 
elected? 

A.  The  Democrats  pick  a  candidate  in  what 
we  call  our  caucus  and  the  Republicans  pick 
one  in  their  conference.  If  there  is  more  than 
one  candidate  in  ftlther  party's  voting,  the 
ballot  Is  taken  liCHii^t  so  that  members  can 
vote  their  JudgmenVvand  their  conscience 
without  heslstancy.    yT/' 

Of  course,  it  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that 
the  party  In  power  will  elect  the  Speaker 
when  the  two  candidates  come  before  the  full 
House.  That  is  one  vote  where  all  Democrats 
can  agree.  And  the  same  goes  for  Repub- 
licans. 

Question.  So  the  Speaker  is  not  chosen  on 
the  basis  of  seniority — 

Answer.  Oh.  no. 

Question.  Were  you  opposed  in  the  Demo- 
cratic caucus  for  the  Sp>eaker's  Job? 

ATLSwer.  Nobody  ran  against  me  until  the 
last  time,  when  we  organized  the  new  Con- 
gress in  January,  1969.  I  figured  that  I  would 
get  about  180  or  181  votes  in  that  contest. 
"Hie  final  vote  was  178  for  me  and  58  for  my 
opponent. 

WHT  amUMKNT  WAS  POSTPONED 

Question.  Mr.  McCormack,  why  did  you  de- 
cide to  retire  from  Congress? 

Answer.  Actually.  I  made  that  decision 
nearly  two  years  ago  at  the  time  of  the  1968 
election.  I  very  nearly  decided  not  to  run  at 
that  time  for  re-election.  I  have  always 
thought  there  Is  no  such  thing  as  the  indis- 
pensable man.  There  are  a  lot  of  fine  public 
servants  In  my  district  who  would  render 
trustworthy  service  here.  If  we  have  to  rely 
on  the  principle  of  IndlspensabiUty,  then  we 
are  In  trouble. 

Question.  But  you  did  decide  to  run  in 
1968— 

Aiiswer.  Yes,  and  I  made  that  decision  be- 
cause 1968  was  a  presidential-election  year. 
Whether  right  or  wrong,  I  felt  that  if  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  a  Democrat,  did  not 
announce  for  re-election,  it  would  look  as 
though  he  was  fearful  of  a  Democratic  defeat. 
To  put  it  in  plain  language,  I  would  have 
been  walking  out  on  my  party.  So  I  ran  and 
was  re-elected  to  the  House,  and  I  stood 
again  for  Speaker  and   was  elected   by  the 
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Democrats  In  the  House.  But  I  made  up  my 
mind  in  1968  that  I  would  retire  in  1970. 

Question.  Until  you  announced  your  re- 
tirement, though,  you  had  given  every  indi- 
cation that  you  planned  to  run  In  1970 — 

Answer.  You  see.  If  I  had  announced  my 
retirement  too  early,  I  wouldn't  have  been 
able  to  maintain  a  position  of  Influence 
necessary  to  secure  passage  of  legislation. 
That's  why  I  waited  as  long  as  I  did.  I  prob- 
ably would  have  waited  a  little  longer,  ex- 
cept for  the  law  In  Massachusetts  which  re- 
quires candidates  to  take  out  nomination 
papers  and  get  the  necessury  signatures  by 
a  certain  date  if  they  are  going  to  run  for 
office. 

I  felt  In  Justice  to  those  who  might  have 
the  ambition  to  succeed  me  that  I  should  an- 
nounce when  I  did  ao  that  they  could  make 
their  plans. 

Question.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  your  42  years 
In  the  House,  how  many  Presidents  of  the 
U.S.  have  come  and  gone? 

Answer.  When  I  came  to  Washington  In 
December,  1928,  Calvin  CooUdge  was  In  the 
White  House  and  served  three  more  months 
until  Herbert  Hoover  was  inaugurated  in 
March,  1929.  After  that  came  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  Harry  Truman,  Dwlght  Elsenhower, 
John  F.  Kennedy,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  and 
now  Richard  Nixon. 

So  I  have  been  In  this  House  during  all 
or  i>art  of  the  Administrations  of  eight 
Presidents. 

Question.  Which  of  those  Presidents  has 
made  the  greatest  Impression  on  you? 

Answer.  That  would  be  a  hard  question  to 
answer,  because  they  all  Impressed  me.  Any 
man  elected  President  of  the  United  States  Is 
the  choice  of  the  |)eople  of  our  country.  To 
merit  that  choice,  he  has  to  have  Impressive 
credentials. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  elected  when 
the  country  was  faced  with  Its  worst  de- 
pression. We  needed  strong  leadership,  and 
he  provided  it.  During  his  Presidency,  Hitler 
rose  to  power  and  stturted  World  War  II,  and 
had  to  be  put  down — and  Franklin  Roosevelt 
met  that  test. 

Question.  How  do  you  size  up  the  other 
Presidents  under  whom  you  served? 

Answer.  Harry  S.  Truman,  during  his  years 
as  President,  showed  he  was  a  man  of  strong 
and  decisive  mind,  and  he  had  the  capacity 
to  make  any  decision,  no  matter  bow  tough, 
that  confronted  him. 

The  success  of  President  Elsenhower  as  a 
great  military  leader  carried  that  atmosphere 
and  respect  for  him  into  the  White  House.  He 
enjoyed  my  friendship  and  respect,  as  well  as 
the  other  Democratic  leaders  of  the  House 
and  Senate.  We  saved  his  recommendations 
on  quite  a  few  occasions. 

The  tragic  death  of  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy shortened  his  period  of  service  as  Presi- 
dent. He  was  a  man  of  decisive  mind  with 
courage,  as  evidenced  by  his  confrontation 
with  Khrushchev  in  the  Berlin  crisis  and  the 
Cuban  missile  matter.  I  strongly  supported 
him  in  his  decision. 

President  Johnson  carried  through  ex- 
traordinarily the  Kennedy-Johnson  programs 
In  civil  rights,  education,  conservation — 
showing  vision  and  leadership  In  co-opera- 
tion with  the  Congress.  In  the  field  of  for- 
eign affairs,  he  indicated  great  courage  and 
leadership,  which  place  him  as  one  of  our 
outstanding  Presidents. 

President  Nixon  has  been  in  office  for  18 
months — too  early  to  make  an  appraisal. 
However,  whether  one  agrees  or  disagrees 
with  the  Cambodian  decision,  he  showed  his 
courage  in  making  it. 

HIGHLIGHTS    OF    A    LONG    CAREER 

Question.  Looking  back  over  your  congres- 
sional career,  what  are  your  most  vivid  mem- 
ories? 

Answer.  Standing  out  in  my  memory,  of 
course.  Is  the  part  that  I  was  able  to  play  in 
securing    passage    of    important    legislation 
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that  Involved  the  hopes  and  dreams  of  the 
average  person.  I'm  proud,  too,  of  standing 
up  and  voting  for  the  defense  of  our  country, 
because  I  think  this  is  essential  to  assure 
America's  preservation. 

The  greatest  pleasure  I  get  out  of  life  is  in 
serving  people.  That  means  not  only  in  help- 
ing to  pass  legislation  Involving  such  things 
as  Social  Security,  mlnlmvun  wage,  low-cost 
housing,  but  being  In  a  position  to  serve  the 
needs.  In  a  personal  way,  of  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  human  beings  In  my  district  and 
elsewhere. 

I'm  very  thankfvU  that  the  good  Lord  put 
me  in  a  position  where  I  could  serve  two 
constituencies— my  people  back  home  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

vival  of  Government  by  law  that  those 
responsible  for  public  disorder  be  held 
responsible  for  their  actions. 

I  strongly  suggest,  therefore,  that  this 
legislation  be  given  the  most  urgent  and 
immediate  consideration. 


A  NEED  FOR  MORE  EFFECTIVE  CON- 
TROL OF  DISRUPTIVE  ELEMENTS 
IN  OUR  SOCIETY 


HON. 


MANUEL  LUJAN,  JR. 

OF    NEW    MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  23,  1970 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  times  of 
extreme  chaos  and  change  such  as  today, 
it  is  more  necessary  than  ever  for  estab- 
lished authority  to  render  Itself  effective 
in  controlling  disruptive  elements.  As  the 
forces  of  anarchy  grow  ever  shriller,  as 
disruptions  and  confrontations  take  an 
increasingly  larger  toll  of  both  property 
and  life,  it  is  imperative  for  Government 
to  assert  its  authority  and  control. 

Prom  September  1969  to  February 
1970,  according  to  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  there  were  over  375  demonstra- 
tions on  76  college  campuses.  Damage 
approached  $1,400,000.  During  a  similar 
period,  according  to  the  same  report,  "in- 
cidents of  violence  throughout  the  coun- 
try involving  fire  bombings,  sniping,  and 
unprovoked  or  ambush  attacks  on  police 
ofHcers"  as  a  result  of  racial  disturbances 
"markedly  increased." 

Numerous  social  and  political  com- 
mentators have  pointed  out  the  necessity 
for  maintaining  authority  in  the  face  of 
increasing  vandalism.  For  this  reason, 
therefore,  I  am  especially  concerned  with 
the  necessity  for  legislation  making  in- 
dividuals who  participate  in  civil  dis- 
orders civiUy  liable  for  damages  to  per- 
sons who  suffer  loss.  To  this  end  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  to  amend  chapter  12 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  by 
adding  the  following  new  section: 

Whoever,  as  a  result  of  his  participating 
in  a  civil  disorder,  is  convicted  of  a  crime 
against  the  United  SUtes,  shall  be  liable  In 
a  civil  action  for  the  full  amount  of  dam- 
ages sustained  by  any  person  who  receives 
damage  or  injury  to  his  person  or  property  as 
a  result  of  such  civil  disorder.  Any  person 
who  receives  such  damage  or  injury  to  his 
person  or  property  may  bring  such  civil  ac- 
tion m  any  district  court  of  the  United 
States  in  which  the  defendant  resides  or  is 
found,  without  respect  to  the  amount  In 
controversy,  and  shall  recover,  in  addition  to 
the  damages  by  him  sustained,  the  cost  of 
the  suit,  including  a  reasonable  attorney's 
fee. 

It  is  only  a  matter  of  Justice  that  those 
Individuals  who  suffer  property  loss  by 
the  destructive  and  disruptive  actions 
of  others  be  compensated  for  their  loss 
by  the  offender.  It  is  necessary  to  the  sur- 


AGAINST  SECREXTY  IN  CONGRESS 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKl 

or    ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  23.  1970 

Mr.  PUCmSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an 
editorial  written  on  July  13,  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  placed  into  proper  perspective 
the  reasons  why  we  should  abolish  secrecy 
in  Congress. 

The  editorial  appropriately  points  out 
the  dilemmas  facing  many  Members  of 
Congress  and  the  obstacles  placed  in 
their  way  In  carrying  out  their  duties.  It 
points  out  also  the  need  to  abolish  secrecy 
so  that  the  public  may  be  better  informed 
on  how  their  Representatives  voted  and 

why, 

I  believe  that  votes  should  be  recorded 
and  shall  support  passage  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act. 

Many  Americans  have  often  said  that 
they  have  taxation  without  representa- 
tion. It  is  my  hope  that  if  we  can  pass 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  and 
abolish  secrecy,  that  our  citizens  will  say 
that  they  have  taxation  with  representa- 
tion, and  a  better  government  in  the 
process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  excellent  Sun-Times 
editorial  follows: 

Against  Secrecy  dj  Congress 

For  many  years  this  newspaper  has  argued 
long  and  often  for  the  publics  right  to  see 
and  hear  the  deliberations  of  its  elected  offi- 
cials. Illinois  now  has  on  Its  statute  book  a 
law  requiring  all  public  meetings  to  be  pub- 
lic, including  committee  meetings,  with  cer- 
tain reasonable  exceptions. 

We  therefore  are  particularly  pleased  that 
the  anti-secrecy  movement  Is  taking  hold  In 
Congress  where  members  have  notwlously 
Ignored  the  people's  right  to  know. 

This  week  action  Is  scheduled  in  the  House 
on  H.R.  17654,  the  Legislative  ReorganlzaUon 
Act  of  1970.  A  group  of  Congressmen,  in- 
cluding Illinois  Republicans  John  N.  Erlcn- 
bom  and  Thomas  F.  Rallsback,  are  sponsor- 
ing amendments  which  would  require  a  pub- 
lic recording  of  how  members  vote  on  major 
issues  both  in  committee  and  the  House  floor. 
They  would  open  committee  hearings  and 
meetings  to  the  press  and  pubUc,  and  require 
publication  of  committee  reports  and  hear- 
ings a  reasonable  length  of  time  before  final 
House  action  is  taken. 

House  members  now  can  avoid  putting 
themselves  on  record  on  a  final  vote  on  an 
issue  by  permitting  passage  by  a  voice  vote 
(all  In  favor  say  "Aye")  ot  by  a  standing  vote 
In  which  members  are  counted  but  not  re- 
corded individually. 

The  public  Is  entitled  to  know  how  Its  in- 
dividual members  vote  on  major  issues  and  It 
is  entitled  to  even  more  than  that.  It  Is  en- 
titled to  know  the  reasons  behind  their  votes 
and  this  means  that  the  voters  are  entitled  to 
hear  the  arguments  made  in  committee 
meetings. 

Unless  there  is  such  a  free  flow  of  Infor- 
mation to  the  public,  the  democratic  process 
Is  handicapped. 

One  of  the  most  secret  of  t^e  House  com- 
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mlttees  is  the  one  labelled  Ways  and  Means, 
In  which  all  government  spending  originates. 
(In  the  Senate,  virtually  all  appropriations 
hearings  are  open.) 

It  has  been  argued  that  secrecy  is  needed  in 
such  House  committees  so  that  members  may 
not  be  inhibited  about  speaking  up  and  ask- 
ing questions,  thereby,  perhaps,  exposing  ig- 
norance of  the  subject. 

Secrecy  is  argued  for  appropriations  sub- 
committees on  the  grounds  that  it  Is  neces- 
sary to  prevent  "raids  on  the  treasury."  We 
don't  follow  that  argument.  It  seems  to  us 
that  raids  on  the  treasury  might  better  be 
prevented  by  letting  the  public  see  whafs 
going  on. 

In  a  special  report,  the  Democratic  Study 
Group,  which  has  been  working  to  modernize 
government  and  the  political  parties,  noted 
that  what  the  secrecy  process  does  Is  con- 
centrate the  "power  of  the  purse"  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  men.  It  denies  the  taxpay- 
Ing  public  an  oppvortunity  effectively  t-o  in- 
fluence national  priorities  and  makes  a  farce 
of  the  principle  of  representative  govern- 
ment. Even  congressmen  who  are  not  mem- 
bers of  the  particular  subcommittees  are 
barred  from  them. 

The  Democratic  Study  Group  says: 
"The  only  real  opportunity  afforded  other 
members  of  the  House  to  Influence  an  appro- 
priations measure  is  during  floor  considera- 
tion. However,  after  months  of  closed-door 
committee  consideration,  this  stage  of  the 
appropriations  process  is  telescoped  Into  a 
few  days  with  the  predictable  result  that 
members  can  do  little  more  than  rubber- 
stamp  the  committee  decisions." 

Surely  the  public  expenditure  of  billions  of 
dollars  should  not  be  the  private  business  of 
a  few  Influential  congressmen.  Nor  should 
the  public  be  held  at  arms  length  as  the 
House  debates  life  and  death  and  dollar  Is- 
sues and  then  votes  them  up  or  down  in  vir- 
tual anonymity. 

We  salute  the  courageous  band  of  Inno- 
vating congressmen  who  are  trying  to  let 
some  light  into  the  capltol. 


KEEP  GAS  TAXES  FOR  ROADS 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OT    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  23,  1970 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  a  proposal  offered  by  one  of  our 
colleagues  to  divert  from  the  highway 
building  program  some  of  the  funds  col- 
lected from  gasoline  taxes  on  highway 
users. 

I  oppose  such  a  proposal.  I  trust  the 
committee  will  never  move  it  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  for  consideration. 

Our  Federal  system  of  highways  still 
is  far  from  complete.  Let  us  keep  the 
user  funds  for  the  purpose  for  which 
they  are  presently  dedicated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  your  permission,  I 
would  like  to  insert  in  the  Congressional 
Record  an  editorial  on  this  subject  which 
appeared  in  publisher  Ed  Morrison's 
Morris  Tribune. 

This  editorial,  I  believe,  is  indicative 
of  the  feelings  of  our  people  in  the 
Minnesota  Sixth  Congressional  District: 
Keep  Gas  Taxes  For  Roads 

There  Is  a  move  In  Congress  at  the  pres- 
ent time  to  divert  from  the  highway  build- 
ing program  some  of  the  funds  collected 
from  gasoline  taxes  on  highway  users.  The 
Minnesota  Good  Roads  Association  opposed 
the  effort,  as  well  they  might. 
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Highway  neeas  are  such  that  taxes  col- 
lected on  gasoline  should  be  spent  for  bet- 
ter roads,  at  least  for  the  time  being.  Good 
highways  are  the  solution  to  movement  of 
traffic  In  and  about  the  rural  areas.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  the  same  thing  can  not  be 
said  about  highways  In  the  metropolitan 
areas. 

So  while  there  Is  need  to  establish  some 
expre.ssways  in  and  about  and  around  metro 
areas,  the  experience  of  Los  Angeles  would 
Indicate  that  simply  building  one  freeway 
after  another  does  not  solve  the  problem. 
The  congestion  on  the  freeways  when  they 
get  overloaded  almost  defies  description. 
Traffic  can  grind  to  a  virtual  standstill  for 
hours. 

Nor  can  there  be  much  doubt  that  ex- 
hausts from  highway  vehicles  contribute 
substantially  to  the  smog  problem  large  cit- 
ies are  experiencing  On  the  basis  that  sim- 
ply building  freeways  does  not  solve  the 
traffic  problems  of  metro  areas  and  does 
contribute  to  the  smog  problem,  there  might 
be  some  Justlftcation  for  taking  a  portion  of 
highway  user  taxes  from  those  areas  for 
work  on  abatement  of  automotive  pollu- 
tion as  well  as  supporting  alternate  means 
of  transportation. 

What  this  all  boils  down  to  is  that  the 
original  concept  of  an  Interstate  system  of 
super  highways,  by-passing  all  the  conges- 
tion of  major  and  minor  communities,  still 
makes  as  much  sense  as  ever.  The  Idea  of 
super  highways  criss-crossing  metro  areas  In 
order  to  provide  commuter  service  in  those 
areas  appears  to  be  of  questionable  merit. 
Seeking  a  better  solution  to  this  problem 
seems  reasonable. 


MOUNT  VERNON:  A  LIVINO 
MONUMENT 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  23.  1970 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  highlights  of  Prince 
Charles  and  Princess  Anne's  recent  visit 
to  Washington  was  their  visit  to  Mount 
Vernon. 

Mount  Vernon,  home  of  our  first  Pres- 
ident, serves  as  both  a  monument  to  that 
great  man  and  a  living  reminder  of  our 
coimtry's  beginnings.  With  its  stately 
columns  and  majestic  groimds,  it  gives 
us  a  glimpse  of  the  quiet  splendor  which 
George  Washington  loved  so  much.  Any- 
one who  visits  Mount  Vernon  is  struck  by 
its  beauty,  and  at  the  same  time,  feels 
a  closeness  with  the  past — a  harmony 
with  history — which  remains  with  him 
long  after  he  has  left  the  picturesque 
plantation. 

Moxmt  Vernon  Is  more  than  an  ex- 
ample of  an  age  gone  by,  it  is  an  inspira- 
tion to  all  Americans  and.  indeed,  to  all 
men  who  cherish  freedom.  It  is  inspiring 
because  it  reminds  us  that  George  Wash- 
ington, despite  all  the  fame  and  adula- 
tion he  gained  in  his  lifetime,  remained  a 
man  who  cherished  peace  and  dignity — 
who  treasured  home  and  family.  It  is 
inspiring  because,  in  its  majestic  simplic- 
ity, it  symbolizes  the  Government,  and 
the  country,  that  its  owner  helped  to 
build  and  lead. 

Today,  there  is  stUl  another  reason  to 
praise    Mount    Vernon.    The   staff   has 


e:s:tensions  of  remarks 

proven  to  be  both  courteous  and  eCBcient. 
Many  of  my  guests  who  have  visited 
Mount  Vernon  have  remarked  about  the 
excellence  of  the  personnel.  I  would  like 
to  single  out  for  special  praise  Mr. 
Charles  C.  Wall,  the  resident  airector. 
and  Mr.  Frank  H.  Hammond,  the  admin- 
istrative assistant,  both  of  whom  have 
been  especially  helpful. 


July  2h,  1970 


A  PERCEPTIVE  GADFLY 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  23,  1970 

Mr.  FRASER,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past 
18  years,  Mr.  I.  F.  St<5ne  has  been  observ- 
ing and  leporting  on  our  Government. 
Through  his  newsletter,  I.  F.  Stone's  Bi- 
weekly, he  has  diligently  and  effectively 
pointed  out  contradictions,  inconsisten- 
cies, and  mi.sstatements  on  the  part  of 
elected  and  appointed  officials,  to  the 
benefit  of  us  all. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  on  Tuesday, 
July  19.  1970.  traced  Mr.  Stone's  career 
in  journalLsm  in  an  article  titled  "Gadfly 
on  the  Left." 

I  congratulate  Mr.  Stone  for  his  ef- 
fectiveness and  success  and  commend  the 
article  to  all  of  my  colleagues: 
I  F.  Stone  AcHtEVEs  Sticcess,  Respect.\bility 
Btrr  Keeps  Rakino  MtrcK 
(By  A   Kent  MacDougall)' 

Washington. — I.  F.  Stone,  tireless  pam- 
phleteer and  senior  leftist,  is  at  age  62  coming 
Into  success  and  respectability.  He  has  sought 
neither  and  is  uncomfortable  with  both. 

"It's  a  little  embarrassing,"  he  says. 

After  toiling  for  17  years  on  his  newsletter, 
I.  F.  Stone's  Bl-Weekly.  he  is  now  being  dis- 
covered by  young  and  old  alike.  The  liberal- 
to-radical  young  are  looking  to  him  as  one  of 
their  few  respected  elders.  Their  moderate 
elders  are  saying  perhaps  he  has  been  right 
all  along  in  his  ceaseless  criticism  of  U.S.  war 
^d  armaments  policies. 
I^The  circulation  of  Mr.  Stone's  95-a-year 
newsletter  has  nearly  tripled,  to  60,000,  In  the 
past  five  years.  He  now  is  being  read  in  all 
the  best  places.  Forty  subscriptions  are  sent 
to  Capitol  Hill  offices,  and  the  White  House 
Is  among  the  recent  subscribers. 

Mr.  Stone  Is  no  longer  Ignored  by  the 
people  he  attacks.  Vice  President  Agnew,  In 
criticizing  the  press,  has  lumped  the  newslet- 
ter with  the  New  York  Times  and  the  Wash- 
ington Post.  The  Bi-weekly,  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent has  said,  is  "another  strident  voice  of 
llUberallsm."  David  Elsenhower,  the  Presi- 
dent's son-in-law,  stayed  away  from  his  own 
graduation  ceremonies  at  Amherst  College 
last  month  because  Mr.  Stone  was  the  cOTn- 
mencement  speaker. 

Who's  Who  in  America  has  recently  rein- 
stated Mr.  Stone,  after  dropping  him  during 
the  McCarthy  era;  a  spokesman  Tor  the  book 
says  he  doesn't  know  why  Mr.  Stone  had  been 
dropped.  The  New  Yorker  magazine  recently 
quoted  extensively  from  a  speech  he  made 
last  March  at  a  Madison  Square  Garden  p)eace 
rally.  He  now  Is  a  frequent  guest  on  television 
talk  shows.  And  a  Canadian  film-maker  is 
producing  a  2S-minute  documentary  on  him. 

NO    LrNCHES    WITH    VIPS 

But  success  and  respectability  don't  seem 
to  be  spoiling  Isldor  Pelnstein  Stone.  The 
maverick  muckraker  continues  to  rake  muck. 
Nearly  every  Issue  of  the  four-page  Bl-Weekly 
punches  a  hole  in  some  policy  statement  or 


decision  that  much  of  the  Washington  press 
corps  has  taken  at  face  value. 

He  stlU  avoids  friendships  with  Govern- 
ment officials.  "They're  all  nice  guys— even 
Nixon — but  that's  irrelevant,"  he  says.  He 
sees  a  danger  In  getting  too  cozy  with  news 
sources.  "You've  really  got  to  wear  a  chastity 
belt  in  Washington  to  preserve  your  jour- 
nalistic virginity.  Once  the  Secretary  of  State 
invites  you  to  lunch  and  asks  your  opinion, 
you're  sunk," 

Mr.  Stone,  who  also  writes  frequently  for 
the  New  York  Review  of  Books,  has  two  part- 
time  editorial  assistants  now,  but  he  puts  out 
the  Bl-Weekly  almost  slnglehanded.  Izzy 
Stone's  forte  has  always  been  research,  and 
he  still  spends  much  of  every  day  reading 
periodicals  and  looking  up  facts.  Each  day 
he  reads  10  newspapers,  ranging  from  Le 
Monde  to  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  and  he 
regularly  culls  dozens  of  magazines.  Includ- 
ing Air  Force  &  Space  Digest,  the  Economist 
and  Peking  Review.  His  home,  a  comfortable 
house  in  an  upper -middle-class  neighborhood 
in  Washington's  northwest  side.  Is  jammed 
with  periodicals.  Government  documents  and 
some  7,000  books.  He  works  at  home. 

I.  F.  Stone  remembers  most  of  what  he 
reads  Thus,  when  Defense  Secretary  Melvln 
Laird  tells  a  Senate  committee  that  Russia  is 
"the  only  country  in  the  world  that  has  ac- 
tually fired  an  ABM  at  a  missile,"  Mr.  Stone 
digs  out  an  old  hearing  transcript  that  quotes 
Mr.  Laird's  predecessor,  Clark  Clifford,  as  tell- 
ing the  same  committee  that  "as  long  as 
seven  years  ago  we  demonstrated  we  could 
with  confidence  destroy  single  incoming  mis- 
siles." Mr.  Stone  also  finds  old  newspaper 
clips  disclosing  an  Army  announcement  of 
shooting  down  a  missile  with  an  ABM. 

When  he  Lsn't  pointing  out  contradictions, 
he  Is  criticizing.  He  doesn't  mince  words. 
"Laird  is  Washington's  biggest  liar  since 
John  Foster  Dulles,"  he  wrote  in  May.  And 
he  is  often  eloquent.  ".  .  .  (President)  Hoover 
like  Nixon  evaded  decisions  by  appointing 
fact-finding  commissions  and  then  in  turn 
evaded  the  facts  when  found,"  he  wrote  last 
month. 

THE    DEAF    REPORTER 

Mr.  stone  attributes  his  habit  of  close  read- 
ing and  attention  to  detail  to  years  of  al- 
most total  deafness.  "I  went  deaf  in  1938, 
and  it  improved  my  reporting.  I  couldn't  hear 
what  was  said  at  briefings  and  hearings,  so 
I'd  go  around  the  next  day  to  study  the 
transcript.  I'd  catch  things  the  guys  who  had 
listened  and  written  on  deadline  had  missed," 
he  says.  "Governments  lie,  but  they  don't  like 
to  lie  literally.  They  use  corkscrew  sentences 
and  disingenuous  statements,  and  you  have 
to  read  these  documents  as  though  they  were 
mortgage  contracts  drawn  by  a  shyster 
lawyer," 

Operations  In  1964  and  1965  restored  Mr. 
Stone's  hearing,  and  he  doesn't  even  need  a 
hearing  aid  today.  He  wears  thick  glasses — ■ 
the  steel-rimmed  spectacles  give  the  plump 
and  rumpled  Mr.  Stone  almost  an  owlish  re- 
semblance to  Benjamin  Franklin — and  had 
to  have  a  serious  eye  operation  In  1967.  He 
also  suffered  a  heart  attack  In  that  year,  but 
his  health  has  been  generally  good  since  then 
and  he  vows  to  continue  the  Bl-Weekly  for 
eight  more  years,  until  he  Is  70. 

The  world  doesn't  breathlessly  await  each 
new  Issue  of  the  Bl-Weekly.  Decision  makers 
don't  postpone  decisions  until  reading  Izzy 
Stone.  Some  respected  people  In  Washing- 
ton— liberals  and  conservatives — claim  his 
words  carry  no  weight. 

Some  other  respected  people  here  say  that 
Mr.  Stone  is  simply  wrong  on  most  counts. 
William  S.  White,  syndicated  political  colum- 
nist and  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  author,  says : 
"I  like  and  respect  him.  He's  a  man  of  com- 
plete sincerity  and  integrity.  I  Just  think  he's 
terribly  wrong.  He  has  a  manic  obsession 
against  the  use  of  power,  particularly  mili- 
tary power." 
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Yet  there  Is  evidence  that  I.  P.  Stone's  Is 
an  influential  voice,  and  is  becoming  ever 
more  so.  Tom  Wicker,  political  columnist  and 
associate  editor  of  the  New  York  Times,  says 
the  Bl-Weekly  and  the  underground  press 
have  influenced  the  daily  commercial  press 
"to  be  less  officially  oriented  than  we  once 
were."  Mr.  Wicker  says  Mr.  Stone  Is  "one  of 
the  best  writers  and  most  courageous  and 
perceptive  Journalists  in  town.  Before  any  of , 
us  had  the  courage  to  think  for  ourselves, 
rather  than  take  what  the  President  said  (at 
face  value),  he  was  doing  It." 

Mr,  Stone  says  many  Washington  reporters 
still  swallow  Government  pronouncements 
whole.  He  Isn't  Invited  to  background  brief- 
ings, and  he  says,  "I  have  a  hell  of  a  lot  of 
time  by  not  going."  Briefings  are  usually 
brainwashings,  he  claims,  "attempts  to  sell 
the  Government  line  and  to  shape  the  news." 
And  he  adds:  "Establishment  reporters  un- 
doubtedly know  a  lot  of  things  I  don't.  But 
a  lot  of  what  they  know  isn't  true." 

Mr.  Wicker,  a  reader  of  the  Bl-Weekly 
since  the  early  1960s,  is  clearly  a  fan  of  the 
publication  and  Its  editor.  Mr.  Wicker  says 
that  Mr.  Stone  "h£is  shown,  more  than  most, 
the  profound  influence  that  personal  journal- 
ism, divorced  from  big  organizations  and  ex- 
pense accounts,  can  have."  Mr.  Wicker  says 
he  used  to  think  that  Mr.  Stone  "was  fairly 
far  out,  but  not  anymore." 

Mr.  Stone  admits  that  he  Is  not  as  "far  out" 
as  he  was  as  a  youth.  In  his  adolescent  days, 
he  read  Jack  London,  Peter  Kropotkln,  Karl 
Marx  and  other  revolutionary  writers  and 
considered  himself  "a  communist-anarchist," 
Today  he  calls  himself,  "half  a  liberal,  half 
a  radical." 

I.  P.  Stone  has  been  involved  in  personal 
Journalism  ever  since  his  adolescence.  As  a 
14-year-old  in  Haddonfleld,  N.J.,  Izzy  Peln- 
stein (he  added  the  "Stone"  later)  and  a 
schoolmate  published  a  five-cent  monthly. 
The  Progress.  The  pvaper  was  complete  with 
ads,  poetry  and  editorials  attacking  William 
Randolph  Hearst  and  defending  the  League 
of  Nations,  and  young  Izzy  peddled  it  around 
town  on  his  bicycle.  But  his  father,  a  Russian 
Jewish  Immigrant  who  owned  a  dry  goods 
store  in  Haddonfleld,  ordered  a  halt  after  the 
third  issue  because  it  was  hurting  his  son's 
school  work. 

Young  Izzy  was  not  a  very  good  student. 
"I  wanted  to  go  to  Harvard,  but  I  flnlshed 
49th  In  my  high  school  graduating  glass  of 
52,"  he  says.  "The  University  of  Pennsylvania 
had  open  enrollment  and  had  to  take  me." 
He  was  a  philosophy  major  at  Penn  but 
dropped  out  In  his  jimlor  yeax  and  never 
flnlshed  college. 

"I  was  a  New  Lefty  before  there  was  a  New 
Left,"  he  says.  "I  didn't  cut  my  hair,  tie  my 
ties  or  believe  in  college  degrees.  I  believed 
you  shouldn't  do  anything  unless  it  was 
spontaneous  and  genuine." 

Mr.  Stone  worked  for  Camden,  N.J.,  and 
Philadelphia  dallies  in  the  late  1920s  and 
early  1930s.  After  a  stint  on  the  New  York 
Post,  he  went  to  Washington  In  1940  as  cor- 
respondent for  the  Nation  magazine  and  sub- 
sequently for  three  ill-fated  New  York  dall- 
ies— PM,  the  Star  and  the  Compass. 

When  the  Compass  folded  in  1952.  Mr. 
Stone  tried  unsuccessfully  to  get  his  old  Job 
on  the  Nation  back.  Newspapers  also  seemed 
uninterested  in  hiring  him.  Inspired  by  the 
earlier  success  of  crusading  Journalist  George 
Seldes'  newsletter  In  Pact,  he  launched  the 
Weekly  (changed  to  Bi-Weekly  in  1967)  with 
5,300  customers  obtained  from  his  old  news- 
papers' subscription  lists. 

A  CHECK   FROM  EINSTEIN 

Early  subscribers  Included  Eleanor  Roose- 
velt, Bertrand  Russell  and  Albert  Einstein. 
Mr.  Einstein's  $5  check  for  a  one-year  sub- 
scription is  framed  and  on  display  in  Mr. 
Stone's  home. 

Though  the  Cold  War  climate  wasn't  hospl- 
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table  to  Mr.  Stone's  new  venture,  he  experi- 
enced no  McCarthylte-style  harrassment.  "I 
was  fortunate  enough  to  be  born  In  a  country 
with  a  tradition  of  a  free  press,"  he  says. 
"There  are  very  few  countries  in  which  you 
can  spit  in  the  eye  of  the  Government  and 
get  away  with  it.  It's  not  possible  in  Mos- 
cow." 

Mr.  Stone  Is  as  harsh  on  the  Communists 
as  he  Is  on  the  capitalists.  "I  used  to  think 
that  abolition  of  private  property  was  the 
answer."  he  says.  "I  lost  that  faith  when  I 
saw  what  has  happened  in  the  Soviet  bloc. 
The  worker  is  more  exploited  there  than  in 
Western  welfare  states."  A  recent  Bi-Weekly 
charged  that  "the  liberation  of  1917  has  be- 
come a  new  enslavement."  Mr,  Stone  said: 
"The  Soviet  Union  today  is  like  a  huge  com- 
pany town  with  company  unions  and  a  com- 
pany press."  After  Mr.  Stone's  only  trip  to 
Russia  in  1956,  he  wrote:  "This  is  not  a  good 
society  and  it  is  not  led  by  honest  men." 
That  verdict  caused  400  readers  to  cancel 
their  subscriptions. 

He  has  infuriated  other  readers  with  his 
defense  of  the  Warren  Commission  Report  on 
the  assassination  of  President  Kennedy.  "I 
don't  believe  in  the  conspiracy  theory  of  his- 
tory," he  explains.  "I  rejected  the  rightist 
theory  of  a  Communist  conspiracy,  and  I 
couldn't  accept  the  leftist  theory  of  a  plot  to 
kill  Kennedy." 

But  the  worst  shock  Mr.  Stone  has  given 
his  readers  was  his  criticism  of  Israel.  He  has 
visited  Israel  eight  times  and  has  wTitten  two 
books  favorable  to  Zionism  and  Israel's  fight 
for  independence.  But  since  the  Arab-Israeli 
War  of  1967.  he  has  warned  that  the  new 
nation  is  In  danger  of  losing  its  soul  "A  be- 
sieged and  militaristic  Israel,  if  not  over- 
whelmed from  without,  will  be  destroyed 
spiritually  from  within,"  he  wrote  recently. 
His  solution  is  compensation  and  resettle- 
ment of  Arab  refugees  in  an  Arab  Palestine 
that  would  be  federated  with  Israel,  with 
Jerusalem  the  Joint  capital. 

NO    SELF-HATE 

Several  American  Jewish  magazines  have 
attacked  Mr.  Stone's  stand  on  Israel,  and 
some  subscribers  have^ccused  him  of  feeling 
self -hate  as  a  Jew,  "That's  not  true."  he  says. 
"I  feel  quite  comfortable  about  being  a  Jew." 

Readers  also  found  surprising  his  attack  on 
Ralph  Ginzburg  after  the  Supreme  Court 
upheld  his  conviction  as  a  publisher  of  por- 
nography. Mr,  Stone,  long  a  champion  of 
civil  rights  and  First  Amendment  freedoms, 
now  concedes.  "I  feel  kind  of  bad  about  that." 
He  says  that  what  Mr.  Ginzburg  did  "was  so 
mild"  compared  with  the  sex  publications 
flooding  the  country  today.  "We  are  getting 
more  civilized  about  sex:  on  the  other  hand, 
so  much  of  the  stuff  today  Is  vile  and  hor- 
rible that  I  hate  to  have  children  see  it.  It's 
good  for  kids  to  learn  something  behind  the 
barn,"  Mr.  Stone  says. 

Mr.  Stone  admits  to  a  generation  gap  be- 
tween him  and  his  three  children,  but  its  not 
the  usual  kind  of  parent-child  chasm.  In  this 
case  Mr.  Stone  is  the  liberal.  His  children  are 
political  moderates,  he  says.  (But  a  niece, 
Kathy  Boudln,  is  a  radical.  Authorities  have 
been  seeking  her  since  an  explosion  last 
March  that  destroyed  a  suspected  bomb  fac- 
tory operated  by  radicals  in  Greenwich  Vil- 
lage, The  explosion  killed  three  persons.  Miss 
Boudln  was  said  to  have  been  seen  leaving 
the  site.) 

If  his  own  children  don't  embrace  his  every 
thought,  some  college  youths  do.  His  talk  at 
Temple  University  last  April  had  to  be  moved 
to  bigger  quarters  because  of  an  overflow 
crowd.  The  Amherst  students  picked  him  as 
commencement  speaker  ( and  the  college  gave 
him  an  honorary  degree)  and  Penn's  prestig- 
ious Phllomatean  Society  chose  him  to  give 
its  annual  oration  this  year,  at  which  time 
he  delighted  In  pointing  out  that  the  same 
group  had  turned  down  his  bid  for  member- 
ship when  he  was  a  freshman  at  Perm. 
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An  I.  F,  Stone  Sampler 

Washington. — I,  P.  Stone  is  a  master  of 
the  pithy  putdown.  A  sampler: 

Lyndon  B,  Johnson— "He  was  a  New  Dealer 
when  that  was  the  road  to  power,  he  became 
a  conservative  when  that  was  the  way  to 
stay  in." 

Richard  M.  Nixon— "Indecisive,  weak  and 
tricky,  with  neither  the  statesman's  vision 
nor  the  politician's  finesse." 

Eugene  McCarthy — "A  dilettante  in  poli- 
tics as  in  poetry." 

Attorney  General  John  Mitchell  and  other 
Washington  hardliners — "Nothing- Is  more 
dangerous  than  weak  men  who  think  they 
are  tough  guys." 


The  Radicals'  Hero  Hits  Bomb-Throwing 
Tactics 

Washington. — I,  F,  Stone  is  a  favorite 
among  college  radicals — "a  major  hero  In  the 
radical  pantheon."  according  to  Life  maga- 
zine— but  he  is  critical  of  some  radicals' 
bomb-throwing  tactics. 

"Burning  America  down  is  no  way  to 
Utopia,"  he  says. 

What  is  the  solution?  He  seems  less  stire 
than  ever.  "Lifelong  dissent  has  more  than 
acclimated  me  cheerfully  to  defeat,"  he  wrote 
not  so  long  ago.  "It  has  made  me  suspicious 
of  victory.  I  feel  uneasy  at  the  very  idea  of 
a  Movement.  I  see  every  insight  degenerat- 
ing Into  a  dogma,  and  fresh  thoughts  freez- 
ing into  lifeless  party  line.  Those  who  set 
out  nobly  to  be  their  brother's  keeper  some- 
times end  up  by  becoming  his  Jailer. 

"Every  emancipation  has  in  it  the  seeds 
of  a  new  slavery,  and  every  truth  easily  be- 
comes a  He." 


MRS.   PETER   EKDRN  NAMED 
OUTSTANDING  CinZEN 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA^nVES 

Thursday.  July  23,  1970 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud 
to  join  the  townsmen  of  Bloomfield  in 
saluting  Mrs.  Peter  Dorn  for  her  selfless 
and  able  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  entire 
community  for  which  she  was  so  deserv- 
edly named  "Outstanding  Citizen  of^he 
Year."  And,  I  am  pleased  to  bring  UJ  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  a  recent  edi- 
torial from  the  Independent  Press  citing 
her  achievement: 

OtTTSTANDING    CITIZEN    OF    THE    YE.\B 

As  we  looked  at  Mrs.  Peter  Dorn  standing 
In  the  rain  under  an  umbrella  as  she  received 
the  Outstanding  Citizen  of  the  Year  Award 
from  Carmine  Dilorio.  Commander  of  the 
Miles  A.  Saurez  Post  711,  V.F.W,.  our  mind 
swept  back  over  the  years  and  recalled  how 
faithfully  this  indefatigable  woman  of  our 
town  has  handled  the  various  projects  she 
has  been  associated  with 

Mrs.  Dorn  received  the  award  at  the  Fourth 
of  July  celebration  on  Foley  Field. 

She  has  served  as  president  of  the  Junior 
Woman's  Club.  She  was  vice-chairman  of 
Bloomfleld's  150th  anniversary  celebration. 
She  was  the  designer  and  compiler  of  the 
Scrap  Book  which  brought  national  awards 
to  Bloomfield  In  1967  and  1969,  She  was  trus- 
tee of  the  United  Fund  and  the  Bloomfield 
Federation  of  Music,  president  of  the  Friends 
of  the  Library,  president  of  the  Bloomfield 
Historical  Society,  and  organizer  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  Library  Guild  and  the  Bloom- 
field Historical  Museum. 

Mrs.  Dorn  was  a  wise  choice  of  the  com- 
mittee selecting  the  Outstanding  Citizen  of 
the  Year, 
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A  UNIVERSAL  OBSERVANCE:  OFFI- 
CIAL SQUARE  DANCE  WEEK,  SEP- 
TEMBER 7-13.   1970 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OP    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  23,  1970 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  gen- 
erations now  many  of  this  Nation's  eth- 
nic groups  have  dedicated  themselves  to 
perpetuating  the  customs  and  traditions 
of  their  native  lands.  They  have  handed 
down  from  father  to  son,  mother  to 
daughter,  the  traditional  dress  and  music 
of  many  lands.  They  schedule  festivals 
or  observances  to  commemorate  their 
lineage  and  keep  alive  their  heritage. 

The  United  States,  while  still  a  rela- 
tively young  nation  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  nonetheless  has  compiled  its  own 
special  customs  and  traditions.  In  the 
world  of  music,  for  instance,  we  are  cred- 
ited with  giving  birth  to  the  blues.  New 
Orleans  style.  The  square  dance,  histori- 
cally linked  with  the  opening  of  our  west- 
em  frontiers,  is  enjoyed  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Americans  today  and  its 
popularity  increases  each  year. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time,  the 
American  Square  Dance  Society,  work- 
ing in  cooperation  with  member  associa- 
tions, is  seeking  formal  recognition  on 
the  local.  State,  and  national  level.  They 
have  asked  the  week  of  September  7-13, 
be  set  aside  and  observed  as  "American 
Square  Dance  Week." 

A  constituent  in  my  20th  Congres- 
sional District  of  Pennsylvania,  Ronald 
Melsl  of  1910  Ola  Avenue,  Glassport,  has 
asked  me  to  support  the  society's  request 
for  a  national  salute.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
so  with  the  greatest  of  pleasure  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  do  likewise. 

The  article  follows: 
A   Univeksal    Observance:    Ofticial   Square 
Dance  Week,  September  7-13,   1970 

For  many  years,  groups  of  square  dancers 
In  different  parts  of  the  United  States  have 
acted  Independently  In  requesting  heads  of 
local,  city  and  state  governments  to  pro- 
claim an  Official  Square  Dance  Week.  Some 
have  met  with  success  and  square  dance 
weeks  and  months  have  been  declared  in 
different  areas  and  at  various  times  through- 
out the  year,  ranging  from  several  In  Peb- 
ruary  to  quite  a  few  In  the  late  Summer  and 
early  Pall. 

In  an  effort  to  consolidate  energies  and  in- 
crease the  effectiveness  of  this  Idea.  The  Sets 
In  Order  American  Square  Dance  Society 
would  like  to  suggest  a  combined  effort  for 
1970.  Just  Imagine  the  impact  that  would  be 
felt  if  a  majority  of  cities  and  states  acroea 
the  land  all  set  aside  the  same  time  as  a 
period  in  which  to  salute  the  national  pas- 
time. American  Square  Dancing. 

Before  settling  on  a  plan,  considerable 
studyyhas  been  made  of  past  efforts.  While 
In  some  areas  an  entire  month  has  been 
recognized,  the  majority  of  cases  would  in- 
dicate a  weeklong  observance.  The  question 
then:  Just  which  week  might  be  most  ap- 
propriate? 

SELECTING    A    TIMX 

Over  the  past  twenty  years  square  dancers 
have  come  to  reaUze  that  generally  speaking 
the  square  dance  year  begins  in  the  early 
Fall.  Clubs  in  many  areas,  dormant  over 
the  warm  summer  months,  open  their 
doors  with  the  end  of  the  vacation  season, 
coinciding  perhaps  with  the  beginning  of 
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school  in  the  various  areas.  This,  too,  ap- 
pears to  be  the  prime  time  for  steuting  new 
dancer  classes.  To  be  sure,  some  classes  start 
at  other  times  during  the  year,  however  al- 
most without  exception  when  the  warm 
weather  begins  to  subside,  callers  and  clubs 
start  putting  out  the  promotional  material 
necessary  to  bring  in  new  dancers. 

second  wekk  in  sxptembek 

For  this  reason  we  would  suggest  that  an 
ideal  time  would  be  the  second  week  In 
September.  This  would  mean  an  observance 
starting  with  Monday.  September  7th  and 
ending  with  Sunday,  September  13th,  1970. 

During  this  time  the  energies  of  square 
dancers  through  their  clubs  and  associations 
could  be  directed  by  focusing  the  attention 
of  non-dancers,  of  civic  groups  in  the  area, 
of  church,  recreational  and  educational 
bodies,  to  the  purpose,  fun  and  philosophies 
of  the  Great  American  Dance. 

It  is  suggested  that  each  area,  working 
independently,  solicit  the  mayor  and  city 
council  and  obtain  proclamations  on  a  local 
basis.  Perhaps  your  mayor  is  already  a 
square  dancer.  If  not,  make  opportunities 
during  the  coming  months  to  approach  him, 
to  invite  him  to  a  club  dance  and  to  drop 
the  hint  that  his  official  proclamation  for 
that  second  week  in  September  will  be  most 
appreciated. 

Quite  frequently  official  declarations  by 
local  government  heads  receive  prompt  and 
impressive  attention  in  the  local  newspapers, 
on  radio  and  on  television.  So  start  your 
thinking  in  this  direction. 

Not  stopping  here,  clubs  and  Individuals 
working  through  their  area  associations 
would  do  well  to  start  a  similar  drive  aimed 
at  their  state's  highest  executive — the  Gov- 
ernor. We  are  fortunate  that  several  of  our 
Governors  are  aware  of  American  Square 
Dancing  and  In  the  past  have  Indicated  their 
interest  by  proclaiming  a  state-wide  Official 
Square  Dance  Week  In  other  areas  you 
may  want  to  start  your  promotional  buUd-up 
now.  Invite  the  head  of  your  State  Govern- 
ment ELS  well  as  members  of  your  state's 
leglslat\ire  to  be  guests  of  honor  at  your 
Spring  festivals  and  other  big  dance  events. 
In  this  way  you  will  be  setting  a  favorable 
impression  that  may  lead  to  an  official  proc- 
lamation later  on. 

By  working  a  minimum  of  six  months 
ahead  on  a  project  of  this  magnitude  you 
will  be  treating  this  promotion  In  a  busi- 
ness-like manner.  An  official  proclamation 
carries  much  weight  with  It.  If  you  are  ready 
to  start  new  beginners  classes  during  the 
week  of  September  13th  or  soon  thereafter, 
you  will  find  that  the  official  proclamation, 
together  with  combined  efforts  of  all  square 
dancers,  will  indeed  attract  the  attention 
of  the  press,  radio  and  television  In  alerting 
the  area's  citizens. 

A  most  effective  procedure  would  be  for 
various  associations  to  plan  an  entire 
"square  dance  package"  and  then  coordinate 
callers  groups,  clubs  and  Individual  dancers 
so  that  everyone  may  play  a  part  in  this  all- 
out  drive  to  stimulate  the  activity.  A  pub- 
licity program  of  this  type  is  of  little  advan- 
tage if  It  Is  not  followed  up  with  action. 
What  is  the  sense  of  a  good  sales  talk  on  any 
product  if  we  are  not  ready  to  make  the 
product  available? 

There  are  many  ways  to  set  up  a  week's 
celebration.  Pwhaps  your  dancers  groups 
may  decide  to  start  the  week  out  with  ex- 
hibitions to  which  the  public  is  Invited. 
One-nlght-stand  type  of  dances,  sponsored 
by  various  clubs  In  cxijjeratlon  with  area 
churches,  local  P.T.A.'s.  or  Service  Groups, 
will  bring  all  of  these  units  into  the  official 
observance  and  will  drum  up  enthusiasm 
that  can  lead  to  many  new  dancers  enrolling 
in  the  classes 

Be  sure  that  you  are  prepared  with  promo- 
tional material  telling  the  non-dancers  what 
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this  activity  holds  in  store  for  them.  Make 
certain  that  posters  project  the  Idea  of 
friendly  square  dancing.  Hand  out  fliers  and 
cards  showing  the  newcomers  where,  when 
and  how  to  sign  up.  Perhaps  an  open-house 
night  at  your  regular  club  with  a  program 
built  around  a  display  of  square  dancing  fun 
will  do  much  to  "sell"  the  idea.  This  affords 
you  a  great  opportunity  to  explain  that  the 
club  Is  the  center  and  hub  of  this  activity. 

There  are  so  many  ways  that  a  saturation 
program  of  this  type  can  be  effective.  With  -\ 
groups  everywhere  participating  wholeheart- 
edly they  can  focus  the  general  attention  to 
this  activity  in  a  way  that  no  Independent 
project  could  hope  to  achieve. 

Over  the  coming  months  we  will  publish 
additional  "ammunition"  designed  to  help 
build  toward  your  official  Square  Dance 
Week.  A  committee  from  each  area  associa- 
tion could  easily  find  Itself  occupied  on  al- 
most a  full-time  basis  between  now  and 
Septemijer  In  preparing  for  such  a  program. 

Undoubtedly,  In  each  square  dance  group 
are  some  who  have  special  talents  In  the  line 
of  writing  letters  to  local  and  State  govern- 
ment officials.  As  a  guide  to  them  and  to 
those  who  may  lack  confidence  in  writing 
this  type  of  letter  we  have  prepared  samples 
which  you'll  find  on  these  pages.  Tou  may 
use  all  or  part  of  any  of  these  as  you  wish, 
adapting  them  to  fit  your  own  area 
situations. 

WHY    STOP    NOW? 

As  long  as  we're  about  it,  let's  at  the  same 
time  consider  tying  this  all  together  on  a  na- 
tional basis  with  a  direct  request  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon  to  proclaim  this  same  period  as 
American  Square  Dance  Week. 

The  serious  approach  being  given  today  by 
our  government  to  the  fields  of  recreation, 
physical  fitness  and  national  pride  would 
indicate  a  ready-made  acceptance  for  the 
idea  of  an  observance  for  American  Square 
Dancing.  It's  worth  a  try.  So  here  is  what 
we  suggest. 

On  the  official  letterhead  of  your  club, 
caller's  g^roup  or  dancer's  association  start 
your  campaign  now  in  requesting  official  rec- 
ognition during  that  second  week  in  Sep- 
tember. Letters  to  your  representatives  In 
Congress  and  your  Senators,  telling  them 
that  you  have  written  the  President  and 
perhaps  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  letter  and 
asking  that  they  get  behind  this  project 
should  bring  positive  results. 

Never  before  have  square  dancers  at- 
tempted such  a  comprehensive  saturation 
program.  By  working  together  In  this  way 
we  certainly  have  a  far  greater  chance  of 
success  than  we  might  enjoy  by  working 
Independently. 

We  know  what  benefits  square  dancing  has 
brought  to  all  of  us  and  to  our  friends.  We 
know  that  there  are  many  more  like  us 
who  need  and  would  enjoy  this  pastime.  So, 
with  this  In  mind  and  with  the  knowledge 
that  a  campaign  of  this  type  will  bring  square 
dancing  into  the  lives  of  many  not  yet  danc- 
ing let's  act  on  this  one  and  see  If  by  work- 
ing together  we  can't  bring  about  miracles. 

AN  exchange  idea 

We  would  like  to  know  If  your  club,  group 
of  clubs  or  association  plans  to  take  part  in 
doing  what  It  can  toward  recognition  of 
this  second  week  in  September.  Plans  for 
posters  and  other  promotional  material  are 
now  In  the  works  and  wUl  be  sent  to  groups 
and  publicized  In  this  magazine  In  coming 
months.  Your  Ideas  and  suggestions  that 
will  help  to  make  this  campaign  a  success 
are  welcome. 

PREPARE  YOUR  OWN  CAMPAIGN 

There  are  many  ways  to  write  to  local  auid 
state  and  national  leaders.  This  sample  Is 
but  one  hypothetical  suggestion.  The  best 
results  of  course  will  occur  when  many 
varied  and  more  personalized  types  of  letters 
are  utilized.  Start  now  to  collect  the  names 
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of  your  city  and  state  officials  to  whom 
special  letters  may  be  directed.  Do  you  know 
your  representatives  In  Congress?  Now  la  a 
good  time  to  start  your  preplanning  and  pre- 
pare your  own  campaign  In  this  direction : 

Your  Town  Square  Dance  Assocution. 
Your  Governor, 
Capitol  City, 
Your  State. 

Dear  Sir:  American  Square  Dancing  with 
Its  very  special  appeal  for  young  and  old 
alike  Is  fast  becoming  the  great,  true,  Amer- 
ican participation  activity.  Here  in  (your 
State)  more  than  (number)  groups,  large 
and  small,  representing  (number)  thousand 
dancers,  enjoy  this  traditional  American 
pastime  in  a  spirit  of  friendliness  and  good 
win.  In  addition,  unknown  thousands  of 
school  children  In  this  State  enjoy  Square 
Dancing  as  not  only  a  great  American  pas- 
time, but  a  recreation  that  is  second  to  none. 

In  recognition  of  the  growth  of  this  ac- 
tivity, we  are  throughout  the  State  observ- 
ing American  Square  Dance  Week,  Septem- 
ber 7  to  13,  1970.  Because  of  the  Important 
part  American  Square  Dancing  plays  In  the 
lives  of  so  many,  we  respectfully  request  that 
you,  as  the  Chief  Executive  of  (this  State), 
proclaim  this  week,  September  7  through  13, 
1970  as  "Official  Square  Dance  Week". 

Square  Dancers  everywhere  will  thank  you 
for  this  recognition  and,  with  open  hearts, 
welcome  you  at  any  time  to  any  of  our  activ- 
ities, so  that  you  may  see  first-hand  the 
part  It  plays  In  the  lives  of  so  many. 
Sincerely, 
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and  the  careful  planning  that  goes  into 
their  construction  is  keeping  Puerto  Rico 
largely  free  of  the  environmental  prob- 
lems that  confront  the  mainland. 

And  so.  I  know  that  all  Americans  join 
me  in  saluting  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico 
on  this,  their  native  holiday.  I  am  sure 
that  with  the  continued  attention  of 
.  American  Government  and  business, 
Puerto  Rico  will  continue  to  grow  and 
prosper. 

THE  MILITARY  DRAWS  A  BEAD  ON 
DRUGS 


PUERTO  RICAN  CONSTITUTION 
DAY 


HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 

or  coNNECTictrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  23,  1970 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row marks  the  18th  anniversary  of  the 
island^of  Puerto  Rico's  incorporation  as 
a  Commonwealth  within  the  United 
States.  On  July  25,  1952,  the  Congress 
ratified  a  constitution,  drawn  up  by  rep- 
resentatives elected  by  the  Puerto  Rican 
people,  which  created  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  granting  her  a  unique 
status  in  the  American  system  of  gov- 
ernment. 

In  commemorating  this  holiday,  we 
should  all  remember  the  ingenuity  and 
determination  of  the  Puerto  Rican  peo- 
ple in  their  centuries-old  struggle  to 
develop  the  resources  of  their  Island,  the 
freedoms  of  their  people  and  the  growth 
of  their  economy. 

Discovered  by  Coliunbus  during  his 
second  voyage  on  November  19,  1493, 
Puerto  Rico  remained  imder  the  rule  of 
Spain  imtll  ceded  to  the  United  States  in 
1898.  Since  that  time,  the  island  has  made 
significant  progress  toward  the  eradica- 
tion of  the  poverty  and  disease  that  has 
plagued  the  people  for  centuries.  Let 
us  also  remember  that  much  more  is 
left  to  be  done,  and  let  us  dedicate  our- 
selves to  the  completion  of  that  task. 

Since  the  inception  of  "Operation 
Bootstrap,"  a  progrtun  for  Industrial  de- 
velopment put  into  effect  in  1947.  Puerto 
Rico  has  made  Impressive  gains  in  her 
efforts  to  adjust  to  an  industrialized 
world.  Her  factories  are  expanding  and 
multiplying  at  an  extremely  rapid  rate 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  23,  1970 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  insert  In  the  Record  a  col- 
lection of  three  articles  found  in  the  July 
22,  1970,  edition  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  dealing  with  the  problem  of  drug 
abuse  in  the  military.  This  problem  is  of 
particular  meaning  and  concern  to  me 
since  it  was  one  of  the  problems  uncov- 
ered by  the  House  Select  Committee,  of 
which  I  was  a  member,  during  our  recent 
trip  to  Southeast  Asia.  As  the  report  of 
that  committee  pointed  out,  although 
efforts  are  being  made  to  control  the 
availability  of  drugs,  "a  stick"  of  mari- 
huana can  be  purchased  for  pennies  on 
almost  every  Saigon  street  comer." 

No  doubt  there  are  different  reasons 
explaining  the  use  of  marihuana  by  com- 
bat soldiers  as  opposed  to  its  use  by 
young  people  at  home;  but  whatever  the 
reason,  we  must  take  appropriate  meas- 
ures to  protect  these  young  men  from 
the  dangers  of  drug  abuse. 

The  articles  follow: 
America's   Drug    Struggle:    III — The    Miu- 
TARY   Draws  a  Bead  on   Drugs 
(By  Michel  H.  Mathis)     ^ 

(Note. — Admission  by  the  United  States 
military  services  that  they  have  a  drug  prob- 
lem on  their  hands  Is  an  Important  step  to- 
ward Its  solution.  ThU  page  offers  eyewit- 
ness looks  at  the  problem  In  Vietnam  and 
stateside,  plus  a  report  on  what  the  ser\1ces 
are  doing  about  It.) 

VIETNAM 

Boston. — It  was  only  my  second  night  in 
Vietnam.  An  Army  pickup  truck  had  Just 
delivered  me  and  another  private  to  the  top 
of  a  sandy  slope  overlooking  Cam  Ranh  Bay. 

Halfway  down  the  slope,  a  cluster  of 
orange  specks  huddled  beside  a  trail  leading 
to  the  bay  shore  and  our  guard  post. 

Starlight  soon  revealed  the  vague  outlines 
of  United  States  soldiers  and  defined  the 
orange  specks  as  the  glowing  Ups  of  ciga- 
rettes. A  breeze  brought  the  pungent  smell  of 
"pot." 

Unsure  how  to  handle  the  situation,  I  re- 
ported the  pot  party  to  our  "officer  of  the 
guard"  over  the  guard  post  telephone.  He 
soon  roared  up  to  the  crest  of  the  slope  In 
his  Jeep,  shooed  the  off-duty  soldiers  away, 
and  quickly  disappeared  In  pursuit  of  other 
errands. 

That  was  my  first  lesson  on  drug  use  In 
Vietnam:  The  Army  dldnt  enforce  its  threats 
of  fines,  disciplinary  action,  and  even  courts- 
martial  tat  drug  use— at  least,  not  If  it  could 
avoid  doing  so. 

The  following  day  I  learned  that  the  par- 
ticipants m  that  evening  "pot  party"  had  dis- 
regarded orders  to  stand  by  for  a  Jet  flight 
scheduled   to   return   them   to   the    United 
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States.  As  a  resiUt,  they  had  missed  it.  That 
was  a  quick  second  lesson:  To  some  GIs,  a 
drug  experience  becomes  even  more  attractive 
than  catching  the  "freedom  bird"  home. 

Three  weeks  later  I  got  my  first  Infantry 
assignment.  "Watch  out,"  the  veterans  of 
even  a  few  weeks'  field  experience  warned. 
"Don't  let  anyone  catch  you  fooling  around 
with  'pot'  out  here." 

They  knew  how  quickly  a  "pot-caused" 
lapse  of  alertness  could  bring  tragedy  for 
both  the  careless  soldier  and  his  nearby 
companions.  So  a  kind  of  "common  law" 
among  the  foot  soldiers  in  my  unit  banned 
marijuana  from  combat  or  field  operations. 
Lesson  No.  3. 

But  behavior  In  the  more  secure  base  camps 
was  a  different  story.  Despite  the  efforts  of 
military  police,  local  Vietnamese  workers 
made  "pot"  readily  available  to  anyone  who 
wanted  It. 

Our  commanding  officers  apparently  felt 
they  had  little  choice  but  to  turn  their  backs 
on  marijuana  use.  Soldiers  knew  their  co- 
operation was  essential  to  their  commander 
in  combat.  Often  they  exacted  a  price  for 
It — freedom  to  disregard  authority  when  not 
in  combat.  Some  translated  that  into  freedom 
to  smoke  "pot." 

This  leniency  pervaded  even  mlUtary 
courts.  Only  rarely  did  a  commander  press 
charges  against  a  man  accused  only  of  using 
nnarljuana.  Occasionally,  in  flagrant  cases,  our 
battalion's  legal  officer  tried.  But  the  courts 
repeatedly  turned  him  away. 

To  discourage  "pot"  use.  the  Army  Issued 
a  mild  measure  of  propaganda — slogans, 
posters,  occasional  newspaper  editorials,  and 
briefings  by  officers  But  In  my  unit  mari- 
juana was  accepted  as  an  inevitable  part  of 
noncombat  life  In  Vietnam. 

Many  Vietnam  veterans  thus  have  re- 
turned with  a  radical  new  degree  of  toler- 
ance— if  not  actual  affection — for  drugs. 


Stateside 
(By  Curtis  J.  Sltomer) 

Monterey.  Calit. — Private  H. — an  Army  re- 
cruit here  at  Port  Ord — has  been  "shooting 
horse"  since  the  ninth  grade. 

His  heroin  habit  and  a  history  of  petty 
crime  brought  him  In  frequent  conflict  with 
the  law  before  entering  military  service  In 
fact  It  was  a  Juvenile  Judge  who  finally  gave 
him    a    choice    between    detention    and    the 

Army. 

Now  Private  H.  Is  In  the  Fort  Ord  stockade. 
He  was  court-martialed  for  selling  and  using 
narcotics  on  base.  At  the  end  of  his  sentence, 
he  will  receive  a  bad-conduct  discharge. 

Cases  like  Private  H.,  while  not  uncommon 
here,  are  atypical.  The  majority  of  drug 
abusers  on  the  base,  who  tend  toward  the 
"softer"  drugs  like  maxljuana.  don't  get 
caught.  GI  users  here  say  they  experience 
little  difficulty  obtaining  these  drugs.  The 
post  Is  near  Monterey,  Big  Bur,  and  San 
Francisco,  all  key  drug  markets  on  the  West 

Coast. 

Selective  prosecution 

According  to  Army  regulations,  possessors 
of  marijuana  are  subject  to  general  or  special 
court-martial  and  could  be  sentenced  to  a 
maximum  of  five  years'  imprisonment.  The 
penalties  are  more  severe  for  peddling  and 
possessing  the  "hard"  stuff— heroin,  opium, 
morphine. 

But  the  Army  is  selective  In  Its  prosecution 
of  drug  users  and  employs  maximum  discre- 
tion In  meting  out  punishment. 

"A  relatively  small  number  are  actually 
tried,"  reports  Lt.  Col.  Orrin  R  Strabley. 
staff  Judge  advocate  at  Port  Ord. 

"There's  a  lot  of  difference  between  a  man 
who  experiments  with  drugs  and  one  who 
sells  to  another."  Colonel  Strabley  points  out. 
"We  consider  an  offense  Involving  sale  more 
serious  than  possession, "  he  adds.  "And  we 
also  want  to  know  If  this  is  a  first  offense 
or  a  repeat." 

Francis  Helsler.  a  civilian  attorney  who  de- 
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fends  many  drug  cases 'at  Port  Ord.  says: 
"For  simple  possession  of  marijuana  now. 
a  soldier  would  probably  get  a  summary 
rather  than  a  general  court-martial."  While 
the  latter  carries  a  maximum  Jail  sentence 
of  three  to  five  years,  conviction  in  the  sum- 
mary court-martial  results  in  30  days  In  the 
stockade,  at  most. 

Nonpunitive  approaches 
\«X  Military  officials  at  Port  Ord  are  beginning 
Jb  develop  some  nonpunitive  approaches  to 
the  drug  problem. 

The  Installation  maintains  psychiatric  and 
medical  facilities  to  aid  drug  abusers.  "We 
have  the  equivalent  of  a  general  hospital — 
with  social  workers,  psychiatrists,  as  well  as 
MDs,"  says  Ool.  John  L.  Bradley,  poet  sur- 
geon. "And  if  a  man  Is  motivated  toward 
overcoming,    we'll    give   him   every   chance." 

But  Fort  Ord  does  not  screen  the  trainees 
for  those  In  need  of  help.  And  the  post  sur- 
geon admits  that  there  is  little  time  during 
the  12-16  week  basic  training  operation  to 
effect  an  extensive  rehabilitation  program. 
On  occasion  the  Army  has  referred  drug  users 
seeking  help  to  veterans  hospitals  ir  other 
areas  after  they  have  left  Fort  Ord. 

The  base  also  has  a  drug -Information  pro- 
gram.  But  Army  officials  and  soldiers  here 
seem  equally  unenthuslastic  about  it. 
Film's  worth  questioned 

"We  show  a  30-mlnute  film  to  all  units 
when  they  arrive,"  says  a  Port  Ord  informa- 
tion officer.  "It's  scary — and  only  incidentally 
Informational,"  he  confides.  "I'm  against 
these  things.  They  only  tend  to  stir  things 
up." 

Lectures  and  panel  discussions  on  drug 
abuse  also  are  held  from  time  to  time — at 
the  discretion  of  company  commanders. 

Mr.  Helsler  and  some  of  his  associates  be- 
lieve that  known  hablttial  drug  users 
shouldn't  be  accepted  Into  the  military  serv- 
ice in  the  first  place. 

Military  brass  here — although  they  hedge 
on  this  point — appear  to  lean  to  this  view. 

"Let's  put  it  this  way,"  says  Provost  Mar- 
shal E.  W.  CJorcoran.  "How  would  you  like  to 
be  riding  In  an  airplane  with  a  pilot  who 
was  subject  to  LSD  flashbacks?" 

What  Is  Being  Done  About  It? 
( By  George  W.  Ash  worth ) 

Washington. — For  years,  the  American 
military  services  have  maintained  that  drug 
abusers  were  an  insignificant  portion  of  the 
service  community.  Now.  with  more  reliable 
statistics  filtering  In,  the  services  are  becom- 
ing aware  that  this  Is  Just  not  true. 

Defense  Dep»artment  officials  estimate  that 
between  25  and  30  percent  of  all  United  States 
servicemen  worldwide  have  at  least  experi- 
mented with  drugs.  In  Vietnam,  estimates 
run  up  to  70  percent. 

Certain  the  Vietnam  war  has  aggravated 
the  situation: 

Many  men  enter  the  service  already  on 
drugs.  Then  they  are  sent  to  Vietnam,  where 
"opium  dens"  abound  and  where  some  of 
the  world's  most  potent  marijuana  Is  grown 
abundantly. 

Last  year,  U.S.  military  Investigations  of 
marijuana  use  worldwide  totaled  19,139.  More 
than  a  third  of  these — 6,490 — were  In  Viet- 
nam. 

The  figures  for  dangerous  drugs  (like  am- 
phetamines and  barbiturates)  were  3.367 
worldwide  and  833  In  Vietnam — nearly  one- 
quarter  of  the  total. 

The  problem  of  hard  narcotics  (like  heroin 
and  other  opiates)  was  less  Vietnam -foe  used : 
Worldwide  there  were  1,871  investigations.  Of 
those  only  243  were  In  Vietnam. 

Defense  officials  admit  that,  with  many 
cases  undetected,  these  figures  disclose  only 
a  portion  of  users. 

In  any  case,  the  number  of  Investigations 
has  been  soaring  annually. 
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In  the  case  of  marijuana,  for  example,  there 
were  only  522  Investigations  in  calendar  year 
1965;  3,096  In  1966;  5.536  In  1967;  11,507  In 
1968.  and  19.139  In  1969. 

rate  continues  to  rise 

The  rate  Is  still  going  up,  although  the 
rise  doubtless  results  to  a  certain  degree  from 
growing  service  awareness  of  the  drug  prob- 
lem and  Increased  endeavors  to  find  its  extent. 

Dr.  Joel  Kaplan,  the  former  commander  of 
the  98th  Medical  Detachment  Neuropsychl- 
atrlc  Team  at  Nha  Trang  In  Vietnam,  esti- 
mated to  a  congressional  subcommittee: 

"Toward  the  end  of  my  tour  in  Vietnam  we 
were  becoming  aware  that  some  of  the  young- 
er officers  were  beginning  to  use  marijuana. 
I  was  Informed  by  a  number  of  patients, 
who  were  warrant  officers  and  helicopter  pi- 
lots, that  there  were  qult«  a  number  of  war- 
rant officer  pilots  who  were  using  marijuana 
and  other  drugs." 

Dr.  Kaplan  estimated  that  between  50  and 
80  percent  of  all  Army  personnel  in  Vietnam 
had  used  marijuana  at  least  once: 

"The  hard  figures  show  that  approximately 
3,500  of  the  soldiers  that  were  seen  during 
my  year's  tour  in  Vietnam  were  using  mari- 
juana and  other  drugs  heavily.  The  other 
drugs  that  I  refer  to  include  barbiturates, 
opium,  amphetamines  such  as  "speed."  LSD 
on  occasion,  sniffing  glue,  and  using  the  pel- 
let of  the  darvon  capsule." 

A  total  of  1,064  soldiers  In  the  173rd  Air- 
borne Brigade  were  surveyed  by  Maj.  John  J. 
Treanor.  the  brigade  surgeon  and  chief  medi- 
cal officer  He  found  that  32  percent  reported 
they  had  never  used  marijuana,  and  37  per- 
cent said  they  had  tried  it  once  or  twice  but 
not  since.  Fifteen  percent  said  they  had  used 
it  once  or  more  a  week,  and  16  percent  said 
they  had  used  it  "about  every  day"  or  more 
often. 

Major  Treanor  said,  "What  we  have  seen 
clinically  is  a  majority  of  rather  incapable, 
frustrated,  poorly  educated,  passive-aggres- 
sive j>ersonalltles  complicating  the  many 
problems  they  already  have  by  becoming  In- 
volved with  the  use  of  marijuana." 
Education  programs 

The  services  say  they  are  engaged  in  troop 
education  programs  on  the  problems  mari- 
juana and  other  hard  drugs  can  cause.  Some 
of  the  harmful  effects  of  marijuana  are  al- 
ready apparent.  But  defense  sources  say  the 
education  programs  are  hampered  somewhat 
because  there  is  Uttle  solid  research  into  the 
effects  of  marijuana  on  human  beings.  The 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  Is  con- 
ducting research,  but  until  the  findings  are 
available,  officials  say.  the  edacatlon  program 
cannot  be  as  concrete  as  desired. 

According  to  defense  sources,  the  drug- 
abuse  problem  may  be  handled  in  the  future 
along  these  lines : 

Ediication  and  refresher  training  programs 
for  those  vulnerable,  as  well  as  for  com- 
manders, leaders,  and  military  families. 

The  disciplinary  system  will  be  revised  to 
place  much  greater  emphasis  upon  correction 
and  reclamation  of  servicemen  with  drug 
problems,  particularly  casual  users  and  ex- 
perimenters. 

If  money  can  be  made  available,  the  serv- 
ices may  do  much  more  rehabilitation  of 
hard  users  before  dismissing  them  from 
service.  For  casual  users  and  experimenters, 
the  hope  Is  to  develop  coordinated  counsel- 
ing programs  that  will  allow  them  to  remain 
In  the  service.  Defense  authorities  hope  for 
federal  and  state  cooperation  in  rehabilita- 
tion. 

So  far.  the  Air  Force  has  taken  the  lead 
in  rehabilitation  efforts.  That  service  has  one 
program  to  return  to  duty  users  who  have 
been  sentenced  to  confinement  through 
court-martial  action.  Another  program  has 
been  developed  to  rehabilitate  drug  offend- 
ers subject  to  administrative  discharge. 
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More  and  more,  the  Air  Force  is  treating 
experimenters  In  their  own  units  or  In  other 
nearby  units. 

Punishment  In  the  service  has  not  been 
uniform.  The  Navy,  which  views  shipboard 
drug  use  as  use  on  duty,  has  taken  the  hard- 
est line  on  drugs.  Last  year  that  service  gave 
3.800  honorable,  general,  and  undesirable 
discharges  to  drug  abiisers.  An  additional 
2.000  were  kept  In  service  If  it  appeared  that 
they  were  experimenters,  who  generally  were 
only  Involved  with  marijuana  or  ampheta- 
mines. Navy  sources  optimistically  say  that 
about  95  percent  of  the  2.000  stopped  using 
drugs. 

Rear  Adm.  J.  W.  Albrlttaln,  the  Navy 
deputy  surgeon  general,  told  a  drug-abuse 
symposium  that  If  early  indications  for  1970 
remained  constant,  "we  will  have  something 
over  11.000  cases,  and  approximately  4.500 
people  discharged  from  the  Navy  or  Marine 
Corps  for  drug  abuse  in  1970." 

"Privilege"  talks  prohibited 

The  services  are  telling  their  commanding 
officers  that  they  have  a  moral  obligation 
to  educate  the  servicemen  about  drugs.  Of- 
ficials believe  that  as  the  knowledge  and 
experience  are  gained,  the  depth  and  scope 
of  the  training  now  given  will  be  improved. 
Aware  that  drug  use  Is  often  an  outgrowth 
of  other  personal  problems,  emphasis  Is  be- 
ing placed  on  what  Is  called  total  person 
Improvement.  The  Idea  Is  that  If  personal 
problems  are  relieved,  much  of  the  Inclina- 
tion to  experiment  with  drugs  will  vanish. 

At  least  at  the  highest  levels,  the  emphasis 
now  is  upon  counseling  and  rehabilitation. 
But  many  drug  users  in  the  service  still  face 
punishment  and  dishonorable  discharge  if 
they  are  found  out. 

Defense  officials  believe  the  crucial  step  In 
coming  to  grips  with  the  drug-abuse  prob- 
lem will  be  to  change  the  rules  so  that  serv- 
icemen can  feel  free  to  seek  help.  At  present, 
the  drug  user  Is  assured  a  "privileged"  dis- 
cussion only  with  his  chaplain.  If  a  man  goes 
to  a  doctor,  the  physician  Is  obligated  to 
make  a  report  to  the  man's  commanding 
officer. 

The  commanding  general  of  Fort  Bragg.  Lt. 
Oen.  John  J.  Poison,  has  taken  a  step  that 
may  be  a  harbinger  of  new  approaches  to 
come.  In  a  unique  experiment,  the  general 
has  set  aside  two  wards  of  the  base  hospital 
for  the  treatment  of  drug  addicts.  Ten  drug 
users  are  currently  being  treated.  The  general 
Is  also  considering  opening  a  house  on  post 
where  soldiers  may  meet  to  discuss  their  drug 
problems. 

The  services  generally  realize  that  punitive 
measures  alone  will  not  solve  the  drug  prob- 
lem. But  Just  as  military  officials  now  are 
moving  toward  rehabilitation,  they  also  are 
moving  to  cut  off  drug  supplies. 

In  Vietnam,  for  Instance,'  the  services  are 
working  with  other  federal  agencies  to  detect 
drugs  being  mailed  to  the  U.S.  So  far  the 
programs  have  yielded  drugs  as  well  as  hand 
grenades  and  dangerous   weapons. 

Pictures  taken 

On  some  days,  every  package  sent  through 
military  post  offices  in  Vietnam  Is  checked, 
and  better  records  are  being  made  of  senders 
and  their  packages.  The  Air  Force,  for  exam- 
ple, is  teklng  pictures.  According  to  defense 
officials,  interception  of  contraband  from  GIs 
overseas  has  been  reduced  to  a  trickle.  While 
132  Items  were  seized  In  a  typical  week  In 
mid-March,  that  figure  had  been  reduced  to 
18  In  a  recent  week. 

But  while  the  general  direction  of  defense 
efforts  to  cope  with  the  drug  problem  are 
clear,  the  specifics  remain  to  be  determined. 
A  special  task  group  now  is  looking  into  the 
overall  drug  problem  In  the  services  and 
methods  of  prevention  and  rehabilitation. 
The  report  of  that  group  will  be  finished  in 
about  a  month. 
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Many  GIs  Experimented 
(Note.— The  following  dispatch  Is  not  by- 
llned  m  order  to  protect  the  identity  of  the 
soldier  Involved.) 

BOSTON.— Ex-Prlvate  M.  J.  began  smoking 
marijuana  a  few  months  after  he  was  drafted. 
Midway  through  his  Army  tour  of  duty— 
which  ended  with  an  honorable  discharge- 
he  began  selling  "pot,"  too. 

As  a  clerk  at  Fort  Ord  In  California,  he 
smoked  marijuana  first  thing  in  the  morn- 
ing, on  his  way  to  and  from  the  mess  hall, 
during  work  breaks,  and  after  supper  until 
bedtime  in  his  barracks.  He  says  he  was  "per- 
petually stoned"  for  three  months— and 
never  got  caught. 

At  another  post  one  of  his  pot-smoking 
companions  was  a  military  policeman. 

After  M.  J.  bought  his  first  kilogram  (2.2 
pounds)  of  marijuana  In  San  Francisco,  he 
was  m  business.  He  bought  kilos  In  brick  form 
for  $90  or  $100  from  a  middleman  In  the  city, 
then  broke  It  down  Into  lids  at  Fort  Ord  and 
sold  enough  to  cover  his  own  costs. 

"I  wouldn't  have  sold  at  all  if  I  hadn't  been 
smoking  so  much,"  M.  J.  says.  "I  was  an 
amateur.  I  smoked  up  most  of  my  profits. 
I  guess  you  could  say  I  was  addicted." 

He  stressed  that  there  was  no  organized 
drug  business  at  Fort  Ord— just  Individual 
GIs  selling,  as  he  did,  to  support  their  habits. 
He  said  LSD  was  used  by  soldiers  at  Fort  Ord 
and  some  opium  was  used  at  Camp  Roberts 
on  nearby  Hunter  Liggett  Military  Reserva- 
tion. 

According  to  M.  J.,  many  GIs  experimented 
with  pseudo  drugs  and  with  pills  passed  out 
surreptitiously  by  medics  in  the  hospital  dis- 
pensary. 

"We'd  try  any  pill  we  could  get,"  he  says, 
•even  If  we  knew  nothing  about  Its  effects. 
They  were  free,  so  we  thought  'why  not?' 
Some  people  were  looking  for  'better'  means 
of  escape  from  personal  problems  or  Army 
hassles.  People  who  are  upset  will  do  Irra- 
tional things  sometimes." 

The  availability  of  drugs  and  the  desire  to 
be  sociable  do  more  to  encourage  drug  use 
among  servicemen  than  loose  discipline  does. 
M.  J.  says.  But  he  adds  that  the  latter  Is  an 
important  factor. 

"Fort  Ord  was  an  open  post,  and  discipline 
was  loose.  Every  guy  In  my  barracks  either 
smoked  marijuana  or  could  be  trusted  not  to 
tell,  and  most  of  the  smoking  was  done  In  the 
squad  leaders'  rooms." 
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Year  No.  44 
The  Manhasset  Mall  this  month  began  Its 
44th  year  of  publication.  The  first  Issue  ap- 
peared on  July  8,  1927.  under  Editor  and  Pub- 
lisher Donald  Cooper.  In  the  fall  of  1930, 
Mitchell  Luther  purchased  the  Mall  and  was 
editor  and  publisher  until  his  death  In  Feb- 
ruary 1957,  at  which  Ume  his  wife  Florence 
M  Luther,  present  editor  and  publisher,  as- 
sumed ownership.  In  1960  the  sister  paper. 
The  Port  Mall,  was  started  and  in  1961,  the 
■  two  papers  changed  to  offset  publication. 
A  weekly  newspaper  Is  an  Integral  part  of 
a  community.  A  weekly  newspaper  takes  pride 
in  its  faithful  coverage  of  local  events  and 
the  residents  it  serves.  The  Mall  also  takes 
pride  in  never  having  missed  an  issue  In  44 
years — although  an  occasional  Issue  caused 
a  red  face  here  and  there. 

A  much  talked-about  incident  concerned 
Mitchell  Luther,  highly  respected  editor  who 
campaigned  often  for  the  betterment  of  the 
community,  and  who,  after  a  successful  battle 
for  a  stop  sign,  at  a  busy  intersection,  was 
forced  to  report  that  he  was  given  a  ticket 
for  falling  to  stop  at  said  sign. 

Another  Incident  the  staff  would  rather 
forget  was  an  announcement  of  a  wedding, 
complete  with  description  of  the  bride's  dress, 
which  appeared  a  week  early. 

Last  year  the  Board  of  Education  "Loosed" 
retiring  member  Mrs.  William  G.  Story — and 
did  so  in  a  three  column  banner  headline. 

There  were  good  times,  too.  For  Instance,  In 
1957  when  the  Miracle  Mile  by-pass  was  can- 
celled, the  Mail  put  out  an  extra  edition  and 
rushed  It  down  to  the  station  for  the  con- 
venience of  evening  commuters  (the  Luther 
children  helped)  only  to  find  that  the  news 
had  been  announced  on  conunuter  radios 
and  had  traveled  from  car  to  car. 

However,  considering  everything,  it's  been 
a  good  44  years  and  we  hope  subscribers  enjoy 
the  weekly  editions  as  much  as  the  Mall  en- 
joys serving  the  public. 

"We  look  forward  to  many  more  years — with 
pride. 


SANDOVAL  STANDS  SEIGE  AT  THE 
SBA 


MANHASSET.  N.Y.,  MAIL  CELE- 
BRATES ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF   NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  23,  1970 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  my 
colleagues  recognize,  as  I  do,  the  impor- 
tant role  that  weekly  newspapers  play  in 
the  lives  of  thousands  of  communities 
across  this  Nation. 

One  such  paper  that  is  well  read  and 
appreciated  by  its  neighbors  is  the  M^- 
hasset.  N.Y..  Mail  which  is  ably  edited 
and  published  by  Mrs.  Florence  Luther. 
The  Mail  is  celebrating  its  44th  anniver- 
sary this  month  and  Mrs.  Luther  has 
written  a  timely  editorial  for  the 
anniversary. 

Because  the  Manhasset  Mail  is  a  fine 
example  of  a  vital  and  popular  weekly 
newspaper  and  so  much  a  part  of  its  com- 
munitv.  I  would  like  to  extend  my  re- 
marks and  include  Mrs.  Luther's  editorial 
in  the  Recot^d  at  this  point: 
CXVI 1625— Part  19 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  23,  1970 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  in  my  office.  I  received  the 
annual  report  for  1969  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration.  The  report,  like 
most  Government  reports,  describes  with 
a  great  deal  of  praise  the  work  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  and  their 
accomphshments  in  1969.  It  seems  ironic 
to  me  that  this  came  into  my  office  today, 
for  verj'  recently  an  administrative  farce 
came  to  my  attention,  a  situation  in  the 
Boston  Regional  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration Office  that  has  the  markings  of 
high  comedy,  except  that  it  is  not  in  the 
least  bit  funny. 

On  April  21,  1970,  Anthony  Chase, 
General  Counsel  of  SBA,  indicated  that 
there  was  a  surplus  of  attorney  positions 
in  the  Boston  region  of  SBA.  He  also 
noted  that  region  4,  with  headquarters  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  was  understaffed.  The  rec- 
ommendation was  made  that  four  of  the 
attorney  positions  in  Boston  be  reas- 
signed to  the  Atlanta  region.  The  fore- 
going sounds  like  a  very  reasonable  ad- 
ministrative decision.  Perhaps  a  bit  cal- 
lous in  transferring  four  people  from  one 
end  of  the  country  to  another.  However. 
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it  is  much  more  than  callous,  it  is  hypo- 
critical and  stupid. 

We  all  know  the  great  deal  of  criticism 
of  the  SBA.  of  its  funding  and  backing 
of  some  useless  ventures  and  of  busi- 
nesses that  could  in  no  way  be  classified 
as  small.  We  know  equally  well  that  the 
needs  of  small  busmesses  in  this  countr>- 
are  great,  and  that  a  truly  efficienct  SBA 
could  accomplish  a  great  deal  of  good. 
The  Boston  Regional  Office  of  SBA  is 
acknowledged  to  be  a  very  fine  organiza- 
tion. The  attorneys  and  the  entire  staff 
are  ver>'  able  and  knowledgeable  people 
and  are  very  much  concerned  about  the 
problems  of  small  business  and  the  small 
businessman.   However,   if   people   were 
needed  in  the  Atlanta  region  and  not  In 
Boston,  and  the  latter  part  I  doubt,  per- 
haps an  argument  could  be  made  for 
transferring    some    of    these    extremely 
able  people  to  region  4  if  they  were  will- 
ing to  be  reassigned.  However.  I  would 
like  to  draw  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  some  developments  of  this  re- 
assignment. One  lawj-er  in  Boston  was 
terminated  and  four  were  reassigned.  Of 
those  that  were  reassigned,  one  man.  67 
vears  old.  had  served  12  years  ^^ith  SBA. 
has  been  a  grade  14  for  the  past  4  years 
and  is  considered  the  finest  lawj-er  in  or 
out  of  Government.  He   has  had  more 
than  24  years  of  Government  senice  and 
at  one  time  was  the  head  of  the  legal  staff 
of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion. He  left  Government  in  1950  to  go 
into  private  practice  and  returned  to  the 
SBA  in  1958  at  the  request  of  that  Ad- 
ministration. 

Another  lawyer,  a  woman,  ace  63.  has 
had  more  than  35  years  in  Government 
service,  22  of  them  with  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation  and  13  years 
with  the  SBA.  She  has  handled  all  types 
of  legal  cases  for  the  SBA  and  everyone 
in  the  region  is  backing  her  complaint 
against  reassignment  because  she  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  an  experienced,  skilled 
and  able  attorney  and  extremely  knowl- 
edgeable in  real  estate  law.  The  other 
two  attorneys  are  equally  qualified  and 
experienced. 

I  mentioned  that  one  lawyer  has  com- 
plained about  reassignment.  Because  of 
this  complaint,  reports  had  to  be  given 
explaining  the  reason  for  reassignment 
and  the  choice  of  personnel.  This  is  the 
material  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues.  It  is  farcical 
and  an  insult  to  all  civil  service  employ- 
ees and  contrary  to  every  rule  of  fair 
treatment  in  Government  service.  The 
four  people  chosen  for  reassignment  had 
all  had  long  experience  in  the  Boston 
region  and  had  roots  in  the  Boston  area. 
The  youngest  of  these  men  is  62.  As  the 
report  states,  "This  was  by  design,  not 
coincidence."  "We  never  expected  that 
any  of  the  individuals  would  accept  re- 
assignment to  region  IV.  However,  we 
thought  that  offering  them  reassign- 
ment would  be  a  good  face-saving  device 
to  allow  them  to  retire  gracefully  with- 
out the  onus  of  having  been  kicked  out." 
I  find  this  insulting  and  the  actions  of 
the  SBA  arrogant.  There  i.'?  duDlicity  in 
this  action  and  cowardice,  and  I  find 
this  extremely  offensive.  A  statement  of 
Winifred  Jeffers,  personnel  specialist,  re- 
organization task  force,  supports  the  ac- 
tion taken  by  SBA  and  tries  to  Justify 
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the  decisior.  to  reassign  these  four  law- 
j'ers.  Miss  Jeffers  tries  to  make  a  good 
case  lor  this  action,  but  unfortunately 
the  last  paragraph  of  her  statement 
rains  her  entire  argiunent  and  grants 
that  the  entire  action  was  useless.  Her 
report  ends  "Subsequent  to  the  reorgani- 
zation of  region  IV,  we  discover  that  they 
were  not  prepared  to  accept  the  transfer 
of  the  four  lawyers  from  Boston.  It  was 
necessary,  therefore,  to  grant  extensions 
on  the  reassignment  dates  of  all  the  law- 
yers affected.  The  reassignment  date  of 
all  four  lawyers  has  been  extended  to 
September  1,  1970." 

It  has  further  come  to  my  attention 
that  the  SBA  in  Washington  is  attempt- 
ing to  avoid  complaints  to  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  by  the  Boston  lawyers  by 
offering  positions  in  SBA  regional  ofBces 
around  the  country.  The  SBA  knows  that 
the  Boston  attorneys  have  a  very  strong 
and  valid  case  against  reassignment  and 
it  is  using  lucrative  offers  in  an  attempt 
to  prevent  this  case  from  being  appealed 
any  further. 

I  am  going  to  discuss  this  action  with 
members  of  appropriate  committees  in 
the  Congress,  but  I  would  like  to  call 
the  attention  of  all  my  colleagues  at  this 
time  to  this  ridiculous  action. 

I  think  my  colleagues  would  also  And 
an  article  from  Business  Week  very  in- 
teresting. I  enclose  the  article  from  the 
July  18  issue  of  Business  Week  describing 
the  very  serious  difficulties  in  the  SBA : 
Sandoval  Stands  Siege  at  the  SBA 

At  a  recent  public  gathering.  Senator  Strom 
Thurmond  (R-S.C.)  hailed  Hilary  Sandoval, 
Jr..  as  "the  greatest  administrator  In  the 
history  of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion." Pew  others  have  expressed  such  en- 
thusiasm, however,  since  Sandoval  took  over 
more  than  a  year  ago. 

The  agency's  traditional  constituents,  the 
white  small  businessmen,  complain  to  Con- 
gress that  "you  cant  get  a  loan  If  you  aren't 
black"  (though  two-thirds  o{  the  loans  still 
go  to  whites) .  Blacks,  however,  complain  the 
Administration  programs  for  black  capitalism 
Is  "peanuts,"  despite  a  definite  Increase  In 
loans. 

Democrats  on  the  House  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Btislnese  are  holding  hearings  next 
week  to  size  up  Sandoval's  record,  and  they 
are  loaded  for  bear.  Among  other  things  the 
committee  will  probe,  says  Chairman  Joe  L. 
Evlns  (D-Tenn.).  Is  "whether  the  SBA's 
energies  and  resources  are  being  frittered 
away,  as  recent  reports  to  the  committee 
indicate,  on  Inefficient  fringe  programs."  The 
group  Is  disturbed  that  Sandoval  has  gone 
through  four  deputy  administrators  In  little 
more  than  a  year. 

And  the  signs  are  unmistakable  that  the 
White  House  h&a  not  been  much  happier 
with  Sandoval,  a  former  newspaper  distribu- 
tor from  Ea  Paso,  Tex. 

tTNDER    WRAPS 

Sandoval  got  oS  to  a  bad  start  when  his 
hand-picked  special  assistant,  Albert  M. 
Puentes.  wsls  sentenced  to  five  years  on  a 
charge  of  trying  to  take  a  $50,000  kickback 
on  a  loan.  (The  case  Is  still  on  appeal.)  And 
Philip  Pruitt,  a  Negro  whom  Sandoval  picked 
to  head  the  minority  lending  program,  re- 
signed with  a  blast  that  the  Administration 
was  not  really  Interested  in  black  capitalism. 

Since  then,  the  White  House  has  kept  San- 
doval more  or  less  under  wraps.  When  a 
package  of  three  new  proposals  to  aid  small 
business  was  unveiled,  it  was  Commerce 
Secretary  Maurice  Stans,  not  Sandoval,  who 
held  the  press  conference.  The  proposals  had 
actually  been  drafted  at  Commerce;  SBA  was 
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not  even  told  about  its  own  legislative  pro- 
gram until  the  day  before  the  announcement. 
And  Commerce,  rather  than  the  sba,  has  got- 
ten much  of  the  credit  for  the  two  pro- 
grams that  the  Administration  cites  as  Its 
showpieces  for  black  capitalism,  even  though 
the  SBA  has  all  the  authority  to  make  the 
actual  loans. 

The  new  Minority  Enterprise  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Company  program  (mesbic)  , 
designed  to  attract  big  corporate  investment 
In  minority  companies.  Is  run  by  Stans  while 
the  SBA  puts  up  the  money.  ( Even  so,  only 
11  of  the  100  MESBics  that  Stans  exp>ected 
to  have  in  business  by  June  30  have  materi- 
alized.) The  program  to  get  franchises  for 
minorities  is  split  between  Commerce  and 
the  SBA,  with  both  agencies  trying  to  per- 
suade big  franchisers  to  take  on  black  busi- 
nessmen Public  announcements  about  the 
program  usually  come  from  the  Commerce 
Dept.,  though,  again,  It  is  the  sba  that  ac- 
tually makes  the  loans,  and  the  rivalry  be- 
tween the  two  agencies  appears  to  be  hurt- 
ing the  black  capitalism  eflfort.  Only  a  couple 
of  hundred  franchises  went  to  minority  busi- 
nessmen in  the  fiscal  year  Just  ended. 

"Something  has  to  be  done  about  it,"  says 
a  source  In  Congress  familiar  with  the  situa- 
tion. 

POWDER      KEO 

The  White  House's  effort  to  keep  a  check 
on  the  sba  led  to  a  real  blowup  earlier  this 
year.  The  Administration  assigned  a  Stans 
lieutenant,  W.  Donald  Brewer,  to  be  deputy 
administrator  of  the  sba  and  for  months  no- 
body could  figure  who  was  in  charge.  One 
Junior  official  caught  between  conflicting  or- 
ders from  Sandoval  and  Brewer  got  it  point- 
blank  from  Brewer.  "Are  you  working  for 
Sandoval  or  forme?" 

Finally,  according  to  reports,  Sandoval  de- 
cided to  have  it  out  with  the  White  House. 
Either  he  or  Brewer  would  have  to  go,  he 
said.  About  that  time,  a  full-page  ad  ap- 
peared in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  from  a 
group  of  Mexican-Americans  thanking  Pres- 
ident Nixon  for  appointing  one  of  them, 
Sandoval,  to  a  top  Administration  Job.  And 
Senator  John  G.  Tower  (R-Tex.)  warned 
the  White  House  that  his  dismissal  would 
seriously  hurt  Republicans  with  the  large 
Spanish-American  electorate  in  Texas.  Brew- 
er was  promptly  appointed  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 

"Sandoval  would  have  been  In  a  lot  of 
trouble  right  from  the  beginning  if  It  hadn't 
been  for  Tower."  says  Representative  Silvio 
Conte  of  Massachusetts,  top  Republican 
on  the  House  Small  Business  Committee. 
"Tower  is  chairman  of  the  Senate  GOP  Cam- 
paign Committee  and  nobody's  going  to 
touch  his  boy."  He  adds,  however,  that 
"over-all,"  he  thinks  Sandoval  has  done  "a 
pretty  good  Job." 

LIQUIDATION 

A  prime  cause  of  the  internal  turmoil  in 
the  SBA  has  stemmed  from  Sandoval's  almost 
Gllbert-and-SulUvan  efforts  to  get  rid  of 
entrenched  career  appointees,  many  of  whom 
are  protected  by  civil  service. 

Wilfred  J.  Garvin,  the  agency's  chief  econ- 
omist, arrived  one  morning  to  find  all  his 
pictures  of  previous  administrators  stacked 
on  his  desk.  On  top  of  the  stack  was  an 
application  for  retirement.  Garvin  is  still 
there  and  Sandoval  is  now  trying  to  abolish 
the  whole  economic  research  office.  Congress 
is  fighting  It. 

Directors  of  regional  offices  have  been  of- 
fered lower-level  jobs  or  transfers  to  distant 
cities.  The  director  of  the  Columbus  (Ohio) 
office,  son  of  the  city's  Democratic  mayor, 
was  transferred  to  Salt  Lake  City.  He  quit. 
The  Salt  Lake  City  chief,  who  had  once  run 
against  a  Republican  congressman,  was 
shipped  to  Cleveland.  Altogether,  about  half 
the  60  regional  directors  have  departed  ome 
way  or  another.  Moving  expenses  have 
amounted  to  $250,000,  and  the  House  com- 
mittee wants  to  ask  Sandoval  about  this. 
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"Morale  around  this  place  is  really  lousy," 
says  Joseph  Poster,  who  heads  the  agency's 
local  of  the  government  employees  union. 
Membership  in  the  union  has  doubled  since 
Sandoval  became  administrator. 

Sandoval's  distrust  of  career  employees  has 
sometimes  seemed  a  bit  excessive.  Employ- 
ees not  In  his  Inner  circle,  for  Instance,  were 
ordered  to  turn  In  the  magnetic  cards  that 
enable  them  to  get  Into  the  building  after 
hours.  When  one  top  Democratic  holdover 
was  removed,  the  lock  on  bis  office  was 
changed  before  nightfall. 

GOOFS 

Nor  have  relations  with  Congress  been 
very  smooth.  When  the  SBA's  citizens  ad- 
visory committee  met  In  Washington,  San- 
doval Invited  Representative  George  Bush,  a 
Texas  Republican  who  Is  not  on  any  small 
business  committees,  to  address  the  group 
and  neglected  to  invite  the  top  committee 
Republican,  Conte,  until  later.  When  Conte 
learned  he  was  second  choice,  he  declined. 
And  Sandoval  bitterly  attacked  Democratic 
Senator  Ralph  Yarborough,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  lAbor  Contunlttee,  in  a  speech  to  a 
Texas  GOP  county  convention.  That  was  all 
right,  except  that  a  release  about  the  strictly 
political  speech  was  distributed  on  govern- 
ment stationery,  which  Is  illegal.  "Somebody 
goofed,"  a  spokesman  acknowledged. 

Stories  of  other  peculiar  goings-on  circu- 
late in  the  agency.  Sandoval  brought  his 
personal  priest  with  him  from  Texas  for  a 
few  months  and  installed  him  in  an  office 
next  to  his  own,  in  full  clerical  garb,  as  an 
unpaid  consultant.  A  Sandoval  aide  who 
briefed  the  staff  on  how  to  set  up  regional 
meetings  emphasized  that  one  Job  was  to 
arrange  a  complimentary  hotel  suite  for 
the  admliUstrator;  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice agents  have  been  investigating  those 
arrangements.  And  armed  Plnkerton  guards 
were  hired  to  cover  a  meeting  hall  (to  guard 
the  movie  projectors,  a  spokesman  said ) ; 
now  the  bills  cannot  be  paid  because  hiring 
private  guards  Is  forbidden. 

"Actually,  It's  too  bad  about  all  the 
Mickey  Mouse  stuff  going  on,"  says  one  de- 
fender of  the  Sandoval  regime,  "because 
Sandoval  really  Is  working  terribly  hard."  He 
has  stumped  the  country,  driving  home  to 
directors  of  local  offices  the  point  that  their 
futures  depend  on  how  well  they  perform 
on  minority  lending.  And  he  is  credited  with 
speeding  up  aid  to  businesses  wiped  out  by 
Hurricane  CamlUe. 

HIGH    MARKS 

The  banking  community  has  found  some 
satisfaction,  too,  in  Sandoval's  efforts  to  give 
local  offices  more  authority  to  approve  loans. 
The  delays  in  loan  processing  have  been  a 
perennial  gripe  with  bankers.  Sandoval  is 
trying  out  a  pilot  program  in  several  cities 
to  speed  delivery;  if  the  SBA  does  not  veto 
loan  applications  within  three  days,  they  are 
considered  approved. 

Much  of  the  SBA's  success  depends  on  per- 
suading banks  to  make  loans  with  SBA  guar- 
antees, since  the  agency  has  little  money  of 
its  own  to  lend.  But  bankers  have  not  been 
overly  impressed  with  Sandoval  personally. 
"He's  terribly  bland,"  says  one  top  repre- 
sentative. The  House  committee  feels  that 
Sandoval's  lack  of  rapport  with  bankers  Is 
a  serious  problem. 

Just  how  good  the  agency's  loan  record  is 
will  be  disputed  in  the  committee.  The  total 
amount  of  loans  going  to  small  business  has 
averaged  about  $61-mllllon  a  month  in  1970, 
about  the  same  rate  as  when  Sandoval  took 
office  in  March,  1969.  Critics  charge  that  since 
the  agency  has  moved  from  lending  its  own 
money  to  simply  guaranteeing  bank  loans,  it 
should  be  possible  to  Increase  the  fiow.  Agen- 
cy spokesmen  counter  that  in  a  period  of 
tight  money,  keeping  the  loan  rate  from 
falling  constitutes  a  good  performance. 

And  Sandoval  can  point  to  a  one-third 
incretise  in  the  rate  of  loans  going  to  mi- 
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noritles,  up  from  about  $lO-mllllon  a  month 
to  an  average  of  $13-mllllon  for  the  first  five 
months  of  1970.  Loans  to  Spanish-Americans 
have  doubled;  loans  to  blacks  are  up  18 ''c. 
About  one-third  of  all  loans  are  now  going 
to  minorities. 

Sandoval  can  expect  to  face  some  question- 
ing from  the  committee  on  the  agency's  pro- 
gram of  procuring  government  contracts  for 
minority  companies.  He  has  succeeded  In 
getting  a  larger  number  of  contracts  set  aside- 
for  minority  businesses.  But  the  Defense 
Dept.  is  complaining  that  of  $32-mllllon 
assigned  to  the  SBA  for  letting,  only  $15- 
mlllion  has  been  placed.  "With  60  staff  people 
working  on  the  program  there  haven't  been 
many  results,"  says  a  Congressional  source. 

"The  basic  trouble,"  says  a  Republican  In 
Congress  who  declines  to  be  Identified,  "is 
that  the  black  capitalism  program  has  yet  to 
get  much  priority  attention  from  the  White 
House." 


CONSERVATIONIST  SAYS  EROSION 
IS  NATIONAL  MENACE 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MOLLOHAN 

or    WEST    VXRGINIA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  23.  1970 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Federal  Government  has  many  unsung 
heroes  whose  day-to-day  work  is  done 
with  dedication  and  concern  and  goes 
largely  unrecognized  by  the  rest  of  us. 

Such  a  man  is  Mr.  Law  Helmick  who 
is  a  district  conservationist  with  the 
U.S.  Soil  Conservation  Service  in  Fair- 
mont, W.  Va. 

Mr.  Helmick  handles  all  types  of  prob- 
lems in  Marion  Covmty  and  is  well  re- 
spected and  thought  highly  of  by  the 
people  he  serves. 

The  following  article  appeared  in  the 
West  Virginian  and  was  written  by 
PYannie  Hoffman. 

It  is  a  fine  column,  honoring  distin- 
guished persons  from  the  Fairmont  area, 
and  Miss  Hoffman  could  not  have  cho- 
sen a  liner  subject  for  this  column  than 
Mr.  Helmick. 

My  congratulations  and  sincere 
thanks  to  both  Mr.  Helmick  for  his  ded- 
icated service  and  to  Miss  Hoffman  for 
telling  the  public  about  this  distin- 
guished conservationist: 

Conservationist  Says  Erosion  Is 
National  Menace 

Question.  In  the  matter  of  conservation, 
what  would  you  say  Is  the  most  Important 
problem  in  this  country? 

Answer.  In  my  eetlmatlon,  it's  the  stabili- 
zation and  conservation  of  our  top  soil.  This 
has  been  our  prime  purpose  since  the  SCS 
was  started  In  1935.  It  actually  was  started 
in  1933  with  the  old  soil  erosion  program. 

Question.  Please  explain. 

Answer.  Soil  erosion  is  a  menace  to  our 
national  welfare,  and  the  SCS  was  set  up 
to  provide  permanently  for  the  control  and 
prevention  of  soil  erosion  and  thereby  pre- 
serve our  national  resources. 

Question.  What's  being  done  about  it? 

Answer.  This  Is  being  handled  by  fiood 
control  measures,  reforestratlon  and  revege- 
tatlon  of  all  areas  subject  to  erosion  by  any 
cause,  as  well  as  a  conservation  education 
program. 

Question.  Who  handles  this  in  Marlon 
County? 

Answer.  Our  staff  Is  respK>nslble  for  the 
work  her& 
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Question.  Does  your  program  Involve  wa- 
ter pollution  and  air  pollution,  as  weU? 

Answer.  Water  pollution,  yes.  Air  pol- 
lution, no. 

Question.  With  what  type  of  water  pollu- 
tion Is  the  SCS  concerned? 

Answer.  The  pollution  that's  caused  by 
siltatlon.  This  Involves  silt  washed  into  the 
streams  from  such  bare  areas  as  strip  mines, 
road  construction,  eroded  farmlands,  and 
residential  building  developments. 

Question.  What's  done  to  prevent  this? 

Answer.  Working  through  the  Mononga- 
hela  Soil  Conservation  District,  we  devel- 
oped plans  for  stabilization  of  these  areas, 
usually  through  tree  planting  and-or 

Question.  Who  actually  carries  out  these 
plans? 

Answer.  The  landowner,  or  the  land  devel- 
oper or  operator. 

Question.  About  how  large  an  acreage 
would  you  say  has  been  covered  in  this 
program  In  Marion  County? 

Answer.  At  lease  half  the  Marion  County 

acreage. 

•         •         • 

Question.  What  about  your  watershed 
program? 

Answer.  We  are  presently  working  on  a 
flood  control  program  for  the  Upper  Buffalo 
Creek  watershed  establishment  of  a  good 
vegetative  cover. 

This  Involves  12  earth-flU  dams.  We  have 
one  completed,  are  working  on  the  second, 
and  making  plans  for  starting  the  third  In 
the  near  future. 

Question.  When  will  the  entire  project  be 
finished? 

Answer.  It's  scheduled  lor  completion  In 
1975. 

Question.  What  benefits  will  be  derived 
from  this  project? 

Answer.  It  will  prevent  the  annual  fiood- 
Ing  of  Mannlngton.  Rachel,  Parmlngton  and 
other  areas  along  Buffalo  Creek  extending 
Into  Fairmont. 

Question.  Are  any  other  watershed  proj- 
ects planned  for  this  area? 

Answer.  Yes,  the  Prickett's  Creek  water- 
shed program.  In  about  two  months  we 
should  have  the  wcffk  plan  for  this  pro- 
ject completed. 

Question.  What  do  the  plans  call  for? 

Answer.  Construction  of  an  earth-fill  dam 
at  a  location  which  wUl  prevent  fiooding  of 
communities  along  the  cretek  which  tocludes 
Winfield,  Meadowdale  and  Viola. 

Question.  What  are  the  estimated  costs  for 
both  these  projects? 

Answer.  The  Upper  Buffalo  Creek  project 
will  cost  about  $3.5  milUon.  We  won't  have 
an  estimate  of  the  total  cost  for  Prlcketfs 
Creek  until  the  work  plan  Is  completed. 

Question., Are  federal  and  stote  funds  In- 
volved in  t»ese  projects? 

Answer.  Both  federal  and  state  funds  are 
being  expended  In  the  Upper  Buffalo  Creek 
project  and  will  be  Involved  In  the  Prickett's 
Creek  project,  as  well.  In  addition,  the 
Marion  County  Court  and  the  City  of  Man- 
nlngton, as  well  as  various  individuals,  are 
contributing  toward  the  Buffalo  Creek  proj- 
ect. 

Question.  Do  you  work  In  cooperation  with 
other  agencies  in  regard  to  conservation? 

Answer.  Yes.  We  work  closely  with  the 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Senlce,  the  cooperative  extension  service  of 
West  Virginia  University,  and  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration. 

Question.  How  does  the  conservation  pic- 
ture in  Marlon  County  appear  now? 

Answer.  In  my  estimation,  It  Is  very  bright. 
This  type  of  service  has  increased  over  the 
years  since  we  first  started  working  with 
farmers.  It  now  includes  all  land  users,  urban 
as  well  as  niral,  and  recreation  areas  as  well 
as  farms.  I  think  most  Marlon  County  resi- 
dents are  conservation-conscious  and,  for- 
tunately, have  the  financial  ability  to  carry 
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out  good  conservation  practices.  There  are 
other  counties  In  the  state  which  are  not  as 
fortunate  in  this  resjiect. 

Question.  Are  SCS  services  available  to 
everyone  in  the  county? 

Answer.  Yes.  We  are  willing  and  able  to 
offer  assistance  In  the  way  of  soil  informa- 
tion and  assistance  in  soil  conservation  to 
groups  and  individuals. 

Question.  How  large  a  staff  does  the  Marlon 
County  office  have? 

Answer.  In  addition  to  myself,  we  have  an- 
other soil  conservationist,  a  conservation 
technician,  part-time  student  helpers  in  the 
summer,  and  an  engineer  and  two  assistants 
m  a  project  office  devoted  to  the  Upper  Buf- 
falo Creek  Watershed  and  Prickett's  Creek 
Watershed  projects. 

Question.  How  long  have  you  been  with  the 
SCS? 

Answer.  Since  1953.  I  was  assigned  to  the 
office  In  Braxton  County  when  I  Joined  the 
service.  Prom  there  I  was  sent  to  Clay  County 
in  1954,  then  to  Marion  County  In  1957. 

Question.  What  did  you  do  before  you 
Joined  the  SCS? 

Answer.  I  was  with  the  cooperative  ex- 
tension service  in  Roane  County  for  about 
three  years. 

Question.  What  sort  of  training  have  you 
had  for  this  work? 

Answer.  To  start  with,  I  grew  up  on  a  farm. 
Then  I  attended  West  Virginia  University 
where  I  took  courses  j>ertainlng  to  agronomy 
and  soils,  and  was  graduated  from  there  in 
1950  with  a  bachelor's  degree  in  agriculture. 
I  have  also  taken  graduate  courses  In  agri- 
culture at  WVU. 


PUBLIC  LAND  LAW  REVIEW  REPORT 
STRESSES  NEED  FOR  EXPLORA- 
TION BY  PRIVATE  FIRMS 


HON.  LAURENCE  J.  BURTON 

OP    UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  23,  1970 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  article  in  the  July  1970  issue 
of  the  Independent  Petroleum  Monthly, 
and  an  article  from  the  American  Mining 
Congress'  news  bulletin  dated  June  26. 
1970,  both  of  which  comment  on  the  pub- 
lic land  law  review  commission  report. 
The  articles  follow: 
Pt7BLic   Land  Law  Review  Report   Stresses 

Need  for  Exploration  by  Private  Firms 
(Historic  study  says  U.S.  should  encourage 

mineral   search   on   domain   in  preference 

"over  some  or  all  other  usee,"  and  rely  on 

private    sector.    Federal    control    of    Shelf 

production  rates  urged) 

The  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission 
last  month  submitted  its  monumental  report 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress.  In  the 
area  of  Mineral  Resources,  it  recommended 
that: 

1.  Public  land  mlnerai  policy  should  en- 
courage exploration,  development,  and  pro- 
duction of  minerals  on  the  public  lands. 

2.  Mineral  exploration  and  development 
should  have  a  preference  over  some  or  all 
other  uses  on  much  of  public  lands. 

3.  The  Federal  Government  generally 
should  rely  on  the  private  sector  for  mineral 
exploration,  development,  and  production  by 
maintaining  a  continuing  invitation  to  ex- 
plore for  and  develop  minerals  on  the  public 
Itmds. 

In  the  case  of  national  parks  and  national 
monuments,  the  Commission  recommended 
continued    exclusion,    with    development    of 
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mineral  reservee  there  to  come  only  In  fu- 
ture emergencies. 

Slap  at  noncompetitive  bidding.  The  report 
recommended  changes  that  would  broaden 
the  range  of  competitive  bidding  for  mineral 
leases  on  public  lands.  At  present,  public 
lands  outside  of  known  geologic  structures 
are  leased  noncompetltlvely. 

The  Commission  would  extend  competitive 
bidding  to  land  on  which  there  have  been 
relinquished  or  forfeited  leases  or  permits,  or 
where  there  Is  a  reasonable  indication  of 
'■good  prospects  for  success." 

In  the  so-called  "upland"  federal  areas, 
as  distinct  from  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf,  the  Commission  said  leases  should  be 
awarded  on  a  "competUlve"  basis  "when- 
ever competitive  Interest  can  reasonably  be 
expected." 

Thus,  the  Commission  proposes  eliminat- 
ing known  geologic  structures  as  the  lone 
standard  for  competitive  bidding. 

WOULD    ASSKRT    SHELF    PRORATION 

In  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  area,  the 
Commission  called  for  federal  proratlonlng. 
It  urged  the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  follow 
through  with  federal  proratlonlng  proce- 
dures first  suggested  in  the  late  1960's  by 
Stewart  L.  Udall,  at  that  time  Secretary  of 
Interior. 

Limitation  of  the  rate  of  production  Is  "an 
Integral  part  of  mineral  production  manage- 
ment," the  Commission  said.  While  prora- 
tlonlng has  been  frequently  attacked  on 
charges  that  It  Is  a  "system  of  price  fixing 
by  states,"  the  Commission  said,  "the  courts 
have  sustained  the  systems  on  the  gfrounds 
that  they  serve  a  legitimate  conservation 
purpose,  even  though  they  have  had  an 
Incidental  effect  on  prices." 

HISTORIC    STUDY 

The  Commission,  since  July  1965,  has 
been  studying  laws  and  pK>llcle6,  as  well  as 
practices  and  procedures  in  their  adminis- 
tration, concerning  public  lands  In  the 
United  States. 

Representative  Wayne  N.  Aspinall 
iD.-Colo  )  has  served  from  the  Inception  of 
the  Commission  as  chairman.  H.  Byron  Mock, 
a  presidential  appointee  from  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  has  been  vice  chairman,  and  MUton 
A.  Pearl  has  been  director  of  the  Commis- 
sion's day-to-day  activities. 

The  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America  has  cooperated  with  the  Commis- 
sion. H.  A.  (Dave)  True.  Jr..  former  IPAA 
president,  and  an  Independent  operator  In 
Casper.  Wyo..  has  been  a  member  of  the 
advisory  committee  to  the  Commission  dur- 
ing Its  5  years  of  deliberation. 

IPAA's  Public  Lands  Committee  at  Its 
midyear  meeting  in  Denver  authorized  a 
5-man  subcommirtee  to  review  and  consider 
the  Commission  report,  and  make  pertinent 
recommendations  to  the  full  committee 
covering  the  Issues  raised  concerning  the  oil 
and  g.^s  industry  and  the  public  domain. 

David  Schaenen,  BllUngs,  Mont.,  Is  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee.  Other  members 
are;  Bruce  Anderson,  Houston,  Tex.;  W.  T. 
Blackburn,  Denver;  John  M.  Kelley,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.;  and  Edward  N.  Lltman,  Casper, 
Wyo,  Warren  A.  Morton,  also  of  Casjjer,  Is 
chairman  of  the  Public  Lands  Committee, 
and  is  an  ex  officio  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. Dave  True  is  an  adviser.  William  I. 
Powell,  IPAA  administrative  vice-president. 
Is  committee  secretary. 

VITAL    ROLE  '  OT    DOMAIN 

The  Commission  said  the  American  people 
today  are  "feeling  the  pressures  of  an  enlarg- 
ing population,  burgeoning  growth,  and  ex- 
p>andlng  demand  for  land  and  natural  re- 
sources." They  "have  an  almost  desperate 
need  to  determine  the  beet  purposes  to  which 
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their  public  lands  and  the  wealth  and  oppor- 
tunities of  those  lands  should  be  dedicated. 

"Through  the  timely  action  of  Congress, 
and  through  the  work  of  this  Commission,  a 
rare  opportunity  is  offered  to  answer  that 
need. " 

Federally  owned  land  amounts  to  755,368,- 
055  acres,  or  33.3  percent  of  the  total  U.S. 
land  area  of  2,271,343,360  acres.  OH  produc- 
tion on  Federal  land  (other  than  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf)  In  1968  amounted  to  be- 
tween 6  percent  and  7  percent  of  the  national 
total  and  was  valued  at  over  $570  million. 
This  figure  does  not  Include  recent  discov- 
eries In  Alaska  which  are  not  on  Federal 
lands. 

"Perhaps  of  even  more  Importance,"  said 
the  Commission,  "Is  the  fact  that  large  areas 
of  the  public  lands  not  yet  drilled  are  deemed 
favorable  to  the  occurrence  of  oil  and  gas. 
Over  64  million  acres  of  Federal  land  were 
under  lease  for  oil  and  gas  in  1968,  of  which 
over  90  percent  was  In  the  Western  con- 
tiguous states  and  Alaska." 

COMPETITIVE     LEASING 

The  Commission  said  that  where  certain 
mineral  conditions  are  known  to  exist,  the 
present  leasing  system  requires  competitive 
sale  of  exploration  and  development  rights. 

"We  have  concluded  that  these  competitive 
sale  requirements  are  too  narrow  in  scope," 
the  report  said,  "particularly  in  the  case  of 
oil  and  gas.  It  appears  to  the  Commission 
that  competitive  leasing  would  be  appropri- 
ate: 

"1.  In  the  general  area  of  producing  wells. 

"2,  For  land  covered  by  relinquished  or 
forfeited  leases  or  permits. 

"3.  Where  past  activities  and  general 
knowledge  suggest  reasonably  good  prospects 
for  success." 

And  the  Commission  added:  "To  achieve 
the  objective  of  this  recommendation,  the 
administrator  should  have  the  authority  to 
seg^regate  public  land  from  mineral  explora- 
tion for  a  short  period  of  time.  At  the  end 
of  the  prescribed  period  exploration  rights 
should  be  available  noncompetltlvely  in  the 
same  manner  that  we  have  recommended 
with  regard  to  other  minerals. 

"Adoption  of  this  recommendation  would 
eliminate  the  need  for  the  simultaneous  fil- 
ing system  currently  in  effect.  Similarly,  this 
would  eliminate  the  known  geologic  structure 
as  a  standard  for  competitive  allocation  of 
oil  and  gas  leasing  rights." 

(Leasing  recommendations — In  Chapter 
Seven,  "Mineral  Resources" — will  be  one  of 
the  many  areas  of  the  report  to  be  analyzed 
thoroughly  by  the  IPAA  subcommittee.) 

DEPEND  ON  PRIVATE  INDUSTRY 

The  Commission  said  it  is  "satisfied  that 
private  enterprise  has  succeeded  well  In 
meeting  our  national  mineral  needs,  and  we 
see  no  reason  to  change  this  traditional  poli- 
cy. Existing  Federal  programs  to  develop 
nationwide  geological  information  should  be 
continued  and  strengthened." 

These  Federal  programs  should  serve,  the 
report  added,  to  Identify  general  areas  fa- 
vorable to  mineral  occurrence  with  detailed 
exploration  and  development  left  to  private 
enterprise. 

"The  efforts  of  private  enterprise  will  be 
effective  only  If  Federal  policy,  law,  and  ad- 
ministrative practices  provide  a  continuing 
invitation  to  explore  and  develop  minerals 
on  public  lands." 

And  the  report  added:  "We  recognize  that 
mineral  exploration  and  development,  and 
prod»«tlon  will,  in  most  cases,  have  an  Im- 
pact on  the  environment  or  be  incompatible 
with  some  other  uses.  By  its  very  nature, 
mineral  activity  alters  the  natural  environ- 
ment to  some  degree,  and  If  no  such  Impact 
were  to  be  tolerated.  It  would  be  necessary 
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to  prohibit  the  activity.  Mineral  exploration, 
development,  and  production  are  essential  to 
our  national  economic  and  strategic  well-be- 
ing, however,  and  such  activities  cannot  be 
barred  completely. 

"We  believe  that  the  environment  must  be 
given  consideration,  but  regulations  must 
not  be  arbitrarily  applied  if  the  national  Im- 
portance of  the  minerals  Is  properly 
weighed." 

WANTS  FEDERAL  CONTROL  OF  OIL,  GAS 
PRODUCTION  IN  SHELF  AREAS 

In  discussing  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf, 
the  report  recommends  "that  in  the  interest 
of  conservation  the  Federal  Government  pro- 
mulgate and  administer  Its  own  rules  for 
controlling  the  rate  of  production  from  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  oil  and  gas  fields." 

It  noted  that  In  January  1967  the  Secre- 
tary of  Interior  announced  his  Intention  to 
promulgate  rules  for  the  regulation  of  oil  and 
gas  production  from  the  Shelf,  including  in- 
dependent proratlonlng.  The  announcement 
has  never  been  Implemented,  "and  the  Com- 
mission urges  that  It  be  done." 

Outer  Continental  Shelf  crude  oil  produc- 
tion now  exceeds  8  percent  of  the  U.S.  total. 
Proved  reserves  are  2.9  billion  barrels  of  oil 
and  natural  gas  liquids  and  30.3  trillion  cubic 
feet  of  gas.  Elstlmates  suggest  that  undiscov- 
ered recoverable  reserves  are  In  a  range  of  34 
to  220  billion  barrels  of  liquids  and  170  to 
1.100  trillion  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas.  And  in 
dollar  value,  the  Shelf  has  already  contrib- 
uted substantially  to  the  U.S.  Treasury.  Re- 
ceipts as  of  June  30,  1968,  from  the  sale  of 
leases  on  the  Shelf  and  from  rentals  and 
royalties  totaled  over  $2.7  billion. 

And  the  Commission  recommended :  "Com- 
plete authority  over  all  activities  on  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  should  continue  to 
be  vested  by  statute  In  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Moreover,  all  Federal  functions  per- 
taining to  that  authority,  including  naviga- 
tional safety,  safety  on  or  about  structures 
and  Islands  used  for  mineral  activities,  p)ol- 
lution  control  and  supervision,  mapping  and 
charting,  oceanographlc  and  other  scientific 
research,  preservation  and  protection  of  the 
living  resoiu-ces  of  the  sea,  and  occupancy 
uses  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf,  should 
be  consolidated  within  the  Government  to 
the  greatest  possible  degree." 

COORDINATION   WTTH   STATES 

The  Commission  noted  that  In  Its  delibera- 
tions there  was  a  strong  sense  of  need  for 
coordination  between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  affected  states.  This  concern 
Is  reiterated  in  many  parts  of  the  report. 

"While  asserting  the  need  for  Federal  con- 
servation control  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf,  we  recognize  that  there  must  be  close 
coordination  between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  adjacent  states." 

"Any  limitations  proposed  by  adjacent 
states  should  be  taken  Into  consideration  by 
the  Federal  Government  in  determining  the 
amount  of  production  allowable  from  wells 
on  federal  leases. 

"But,  state  production  regulations  have 
been  developed  from  data  related  to  dry 
land  and  shallow  tidewater  regulation.  As 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  production  moves 
Into  deeper  waters,  economic  and  technical 
comparability  between  state  production, 
which  Is  In  shallow  waters  or  on  dry  land, 
and  deep  water  production  becomes  more 
remote. 

"At  some  point,  It  becomes  doubtful  that 
It  win  be  In  the  Interest  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment or  the  lessee  to  require  compliance 
with  state  allowables.  Therefore,  the  Federal 
Government  should  have  an  Independent, 
flexible  system  of  allowances  to  meet  the 
variety  of  conditions  which  may  be  experi- 
enced." 
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OVERALL       RECOMMENDATIONS       MADE       RY       THE 
COMMISSION    ON    PUBLIC    LANDS 

The  Commission  report,  entitled  "One 
Third  of  the  Nation's  Land,"  lays  down  17 
recommendations  of  basic  underlying  prin- 
ciples to  guide  future  policy  concerning 
public  lands.  They  are: 

1.  The  policy  of  large-scale  disposal  of 
public  lands  reflected  by  the  majority  of_ 
statutes  in  force  today  be  revised  and  that 
future  disposal  should  be  of  only  those  lands 
that  will  achieve  maximum  benefit  for  the 
general  public  In  non-Federal  ownership, 
while  retaining  In  Federal  ownership  those 
whose  values  must  be  preserved  so  that  they 
may  be  used  and  enjoyed  by  all  Americans. 

2.  An  Immediate  review  shovUd  be  under- 
taken of  all  lands  not  previously  designated 
for  any  specific  use.  and  of  all  existing  vi-lth- 
drawals,  set  asides,  and  classifications  of 
pubUc  domain  lands  that  were  effected  by 
Executive  action  to  deternxine  the  type  of 
use  that  would  provide  the  maximum  bene- 
fit for  the  general  public  in  accordance  with 
standards  set  forth  in  this  report. 

3.  Congress  should  establish  national  pol- 
icy m  all  pubUc  land  laws  by  prescribing 
the  controUlng  standards,  giudellnes,  and 
criteria  for  the  exercise  of  authority  dele- 
gated to  executive  agencies. 

4.  Congress  assert  its  constitutional  au- 
thority by  enacting  legislation  reserving  unto 
itself  exclusive  authority  to  withdraw  or 
otherwise  set  aside  pubUc  lands  for  specified 
limited-purpose  uses  and  delineating  spe- 
cific delegation  of  authority  to  the  Executive 
as  to  the  types  of  withdrawals  and  set  asides 
that  may  be  effected  without  legislative  ac- 
tion. 

5.  Public  land  management  agencies 
should  be  required  by  statute  to  promul- 
gate comprehensive  rules  and  regulations 
after  full  consideration  of  all  points  of  view, 
including  protests,  with  provisions  for  a 
simplified  administrative  appeals  procedure 
in  a  manner  that  will  restore  public  confi- 
dence In  the  Impartiality  and  fairness  of  ad- 
ministrative decisions.  Judicial  review  should 
generally  be  available. 

6.  Statutory  goals  and  objectives  should 
be  established  as  guidelines  for  land-use 
planning  under  the  general  principle  that 
within  a  specific  unit,  consideration  should 
be  given  to  all  pot*lble  uses  and  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  compatible  usee  permitted. 
This  should  be  subject  to  the  qualification 
that  where  a  unit,  within  an  area  managed 
for  many  uses,  can  contribute  maximum 
benefit  through  one  particular  use,  that  use 
should  be  recognized  as  the  dominant  use, 
and  the  land  should  be  managed  to  avoid 
Interference  with  full  fulfillment  of  such 
dominant  use. 

7.  Federal  statutory  guidelines  should  be 
established  to  assure  that  Federal  public 
lands  are  managed  in  a  manner  that  not 
only  will  not  endanger  the  quality  of  the 
environment,  but  will,  where  feasible,  en- 
hance the  quality  of  the  environment,  both 
on  and  off  public  lands,  and  that  federal 
control  of  the  lands  should  never  be  used 
as  a  shield  to  permit  lower  standards  than 
those  reqiiired  by  the  laws  of  the  state  In 
which  the  lands  are  located.  The  Federal 
licensing  power  should  be  used,  under  statu- 
tory guidelines,  to  assure  these  results. 

8.  Statutory  guidelines  be  established  pro- 
viding generally  that  the  United  States  re- 
ceive full  value  for  the  use  of  the  public 
lands  and  their  resources  retained  In  federal 
ownership,  except  that  monetary  payment 
need  not  represent  full  value,  or  so-called 
market  value,  in  instances  where  there  is  no 
consumptive  use  of  the  land  or  Its  resources. 

9.  Statutory  provision  be  made  to  assure 
that  when  public  lands  or  their  resources 
are  made  available  for  use,  firm  tenure  and 
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security  of  investment  be  provided  so  that 
if  the  use  must  be  interrupted  because  of 
a  Federal  Government  need  before  the  end 
of  the  lease,  permit,  or  other  contractual 
arrangement,  the  user  will  be  equitably  com- 
pensated for  the  resulting  losses. 

10.  The  United  States  make  payments  In 
lieu  of  taxes  for  the  burdens  Imposed  upon 
state  and  local  governments  by  reason  of 
the  Federal  ownership  of  public  lands  with- 
out regard  to  the  revenues  generated  there- 
from. Such  payments  should  not  represent 
full  tax  equivalency  and  the  state  and  local 
tax  effort  should  be  a  factor  in  determining 
the  exact  amount  to  be  paid. 

11.  Statutory  authority  be  provided  for  the 
sale  at  full  value  of  public  domain  lands 
required  for  certain  mining  activities  or 
where  suitable  only  for  dryland  farming, 
grazing,  domestic  livestock,  or  residential, 
commercial,  or  Industrial  uses,  where  such 
sale  is  in  the  public  interest  and  important 
public  values  will  not  thereby  be  lost. 

12.  Legislation  be  enacted  to  provide  a 
framework  within  which  large  units  of  land 
may  be  made  available  for  the  expansion 
of  existing  communities  or  the  development 
of  new  cltle."?. 

Until  some  experience  has  been  gained  in 
the  various  mechanisms  that  might  be 
utilized  and  a  national  policy  adopted  con- 
cerning the  ebtabllshment  of  new  cities  gen- 
erally. Congress  should  consider  proposals 
lor  the  sale  of  land  for  new  cities  on  a  ca.se- 
by-case  baais. 

13.  Statutory'  authority  be  granted  for  the 
limited  disposition  of  lands  administered  by 
the  Forest  Service  where  such  lands  are 
needed  to  meet  a  non-Federal  but  public  pur- 
pose, or  where  disposition  would  result  in  the 
lands  being  placed  in  a  higher  use  than  If 
continued  in  Federal  ownership. 

14.  Legislation  be  enacted  to  provide  flexi- 
ble mechanisms,  including  transfer  of  title  at 
less  than  full  value,  to  make  any  federally 
owned  lands  avaUable  to  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments when  not  required  for  a  Federal 
purpose  If  the  lands  will  be  utilized  for  a 
public  purpose. 

15.  Generally,  in  both  legislation  and  ad- 
ministration, the  artificial  distinctions  pub- 
Uc domain  and  acquired  lands  of  the  Federal 
Government  should  be  eliminated. 

16.  Responsibility  for  public  land  policy 
and  programs  within  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  both  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  should  be  consolidated  to  the  maxi- 
mum practicable  extent  in  order  to  elimi- 
nate, or  at  least  reduce,  differences  in  policies 
concerning  the  administration  of  similar 
public  land  programs. 

17.  In  making  public  land  decisions,  the 
Federal  Government  should  take  into  con- 
sideration the  Interests  of  the  national  pub- 
lic, the  regional  public,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  the  sovereign,  the  FedersU  proprietor, 
the  users  of  public  lands  and  resources,  and 
the  state  and  local  governmental  entitles 
within  which  the  lands  are  located  In  order 
to  assure,  to  the  extent  possible,  that  the 
maximum  benefit  for  the  general  public  of 
the  United  States  is  achieved. 

BROAD    APPROACH    TTHGED 

The  Commission  is  composed  of  six  per- 
sons having  no  connection  with  the  Federal 
Gtovernment,  appointed  by  President  John- 
son; six  members  appointed  by  the  Senate; 
and  six  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  18  members 
appointed  Representative  Aspinall  as  their 
chairman. 

In  a  Joint  statement.  Chairman  Aspinall, 
Vice-chairman  Mock,  and  Director  Pearl  said 
that  they  are  "satisfied"  with  the  Commis- 
sion's report  and  recommendations  because 
"we  can  now  move  forward  to  modernl2ie  and 
simplify  the  public  land  laws  while  at  the 
same  time  assuring  equity  both  to  all  those 
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directly  Interested  In  the  public  lands  and  to 
the  Nation  as  a  whole." 

[From  American  Mining  Congress'  News  Bul- 
letin, June  26,  19701 
Utah  Mining  Association  :  Public  Land  Law 

Review  Commission  Submits  Its  Report 

After  almost  six  years  and  the  expenditure 
of  over  $7  million,  the  Public  Land  Law  Re- 
view Commission  on  June  23  submitted  its 
Report  to  the  President  and  to  Congress.  The 
report,  which  Is  some  342  pages  in  length, 
is  available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, Washington,  DC.  20402,  at  $4.50  per 
copy.  It  contains  18  statements  that  the 
commission  lists  as  "basic  concepts  and  rec- 
onmiendattons  for  long-range  goals."  137 
specific  recommendations  that  are  numbered 
and  over  200  unnumbered,  supplemental  rec- 
ommendations that  appear  In  italics. 

The  commission  recommends  that  the  pol- 
icy of  large-scale  disposal  of  public  lands  be 
revised  and  that,  in  the  future,  disposals  be 
made  only  to  achieve  maximum  benefit  for 
the  general  public.  As  another  basic  prin- 
ciple, the  commission  states  that  the  United 
States  shall  receive  full  value  for  the  use  of 
the  public  lands 

In  its  recommendations  regarding  mineral 
resources,  the  commission  states  that  fed- 
eral policy  "should  encourage  exploration, 
development  and  production  of  minerals  on 
the  public  lands.  .  .  .  Minerals  exploration 
and  development  should  ha\e  a  preference 
over  some  or  all  other  uses  on  much  of  our 
public  lands."  However,  Congress  should  cou- 
tlnu.T  to  exclude  some  classes  of  public  l.inds, 
such  as  national  parks,  from  future  mineral 
development,  but  federal  agencies  should 
make  mineral  examinations  which  will  pro- 
vide reliable  Information  on  hinds  recom- 
mended for  exclusion  as  well  as  those  where 
mineral  activity  is  already  excluded. 

The  commission  recommends  that  the 
Mining  Law  of  1872  be  modified  to  establish 
a  system  which  Incorporates  the  desirable 
features  of  this  Act  as  well  as  the  leasing 
laws.  "Unless  a  public  land  area  is  closed  to 
all  mineral  activity,  we  believe  th.it  all  pub- 
lic lands  should  be  open  without  charge  for 
nonexclusive  exploration.  .  .  .  However  .  .  . 
different  conditions  should  prevail  if  the 
prospector  desires  an  exclusive  right,"  or  If 
significant  surface  damage  may  result. 

In  this  regard,  the  commission  recom- 
mends the  following: 

"Whether  a  prosptector  has  done  prelim- 
inary exploration  work  or  not,  he  should,  by 
giving  written  notice  to  tlie  appropriate  fed- 
eral land  management  agency,  obtain  an  ex- 
clusive right  to  explore  a  claim  of  sufficient 
size  to  permit  the  use  of  advanced  methods 
of  exploration.  As  a  means  of  assuring  ex- 
ploration, reasonable  rentals  should  be 
charged  for  such  claims,  but  actual  expend- 
itures for  exploration  and  development 
work  should  be  credited  against  the  rentals. 

"Upon  receipt  of  the  notice  of  location,  a 
permit  should  be  Issued  to  the  claimholder, 
including  measures  specifically  authorized  by 
statute  necessary  to  maintain  the  quality  of 
the  environment,  together  with  the  type  of 
rehabilitation  that  is  required. 

"When  the  claimholder  is  satisfied  that  he 
has  discovered  a  commercially  minable  de- 
posit, he  should  obtain  firm  development  and 
production  rights  by  entering  into  a  contract 
with  the  United  States  to  satisfy  specified 
work  or  investment  requirements  over  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time. 

"When  a  claimholder  begins  to  produce 
and  market  minerals,  he  should  have  the 
right  to  obtain  a  patent  only  to  the  mineral 
deposit,  along  with  the  right  to  utilize  sur- 
face for  production.  He  should  have  the  op- 
tion of  Eicquiring  title  or  lease  to  surface 
upon  payment  of  market  value. 
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"Patent  fees  should  be  Increased  and 
equitable  royalties  should  be  paid  to  the 
United  States  on  all  minerals  produced  and 
marketed  whether  before  or  after  patent." 

Additional  and  clarifying  commission  rec- 
ommendations— 

In  regard  to  legal  requirements  for  the 
discovery  of  valuable  minerals:  "Federal  land 
agencies  are  poorly  equipped  to  Judge  what 
Is  a  prudent  mining  Investment,  and  this 
issue  should  be  closed  when  the  mineral 
explorer  la  prepared  to  commit  himself  by 
contract  to  expend  substantial  effort  and 
funds  In  the  development  of  a  mineral  prop- 
erty." 

State  claims:  "Congress  should  establish  a 
fair  notice  procedure  to  clear  the  public 
lands  of  long-dormant  mining  claims." 

Uniform  federal  requirements:  Discovery 
work  required  by  state  law  often  serves  no 
useful  purpose.  "Federal  statutes  should 
fully  prescribe  uniform  methods." 

Common  varieties:  "Congress  should  de- 
fine or  list  those  minerals  to  which  the  loca- 
tion-claim and  leasing  systems  apply  and 
provide  that  all  other  minerals  be  subject 
to  sale  under  an  act  similar  to  the  Materials 
Act." 

In  regard  to  the  mineral  leasing  system, 
the  commission  recommends  that: 

Competitive  sale  of  exploration  permits  or 
leases  should  be  held  whenever  competitive 
interests  can  reasonably  be  expected. 

Prospecting  permits  and  leases  should 
apply  to  all  leasable  minerals  unless  ex- 
pressly excluded  by  the  administrator  in 
accordance   with   legislative  guidelines. 

All  rights  and  obligations,  including  those 
related  to  maintenance  of  the  environment, 
of  mineral  explorers  and  developers  be 
clearly  defined  at  the  outset  of  their  under- 
takings. 

Provisions  of  existing  law  prohibiting  the 
apportionment  of  royalties  and  Imposing 
minimum  production  requirements  on  each 
lease  should  be  modified  to  permit  unitiza- 
tion of  public  land  coal  leases. 

Restrictions  upon  the  leasing  of  public 
land  coal  deposits  to  railroad  companies 
should  be  removed. 

The  commission  also  recommended  that 
legislation  be  enacted  to  authorize  legal  ac- 
tions by  the  government  to  acquire  out- 
standing claims  or  interests  in  public  land 
oil  ahale  subject  to  Judicial  determination  of 
value.  It  also  urged  that  some  oil  shale  pub- 
lic lands  be  made  available  now  for  experi- 
mental conunerclal  development  by  private 
industry. 

In  regard  to  geothermal  steam  resources, 
the  report  states  that  "Congress  should  pro- 
vide a  specific  policy  of  leasing  geothermal 
resources  In  which  fair  and  reasonable  con- 
sideration Is  given  to  the  equities  of  holders 
of  asserted  prior  rights  who  expended  money 
and  effort." 

The  report  urges  that  "restric^Ons  on  pub- 
lic land  mineral  activity  that  are  no  longer 
relevant  to  existing  conditions  should  be 
eliminated  so  as  to  encourage  mineral  ex- 
ploration and  development  and  long-stand- 
ing claims  should  be  disposed  of  expediti- 
ously." 

The  commission  recommends  that  the  For- 
est Service  be  merged  with  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  Into  a  new  Department  of 
Natural  Resources. 

As  a  parallel  to  the  consolidation  of  pub- 
lic lands  programs  in  the  executive  branch, 
the  report  recommends  a  consolidation  of 
congressional  committee  Jurisdiction  over 
public  land  programs  Into  a  single  committee 
in  each  house  of  Congress. 

A  major  chapter  of  the  report  is  devoted  to 
"Public  Land  Policy  and  the  Environment." 
The  report  states  that  "those  who  use  the 
public   lands   and   resources   should   be   re- 
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quired  by  statute  to  corttluct  their  activities 
in  a  manner  that  avoids  or  minimizes  adverse 
environmental  Impacts,  and  should  be  re- 
sponsible for  restoring  areas  to  an  acceptable 
standard." 

As  to  withdrawals,  the  commission  recom- 
mends that  "large  scale  limited  or  single- 
use  withdrawals  of  a  permanent  or  indefinite 
term  should  be  accomplished  only  by  act 
of  Congress.  All  other  withdrawal  authority 
should  be  expressly  delegated  with  statutory 
guidelines  to  Insure  proper  Justification  for 
proposed  withdrawals,  provide  for  public  par- 
ticipation In  their  consideration,  and  estab- 
lish criteria  for  Executive  action." 

Rep.  Wayne  N.  A.spinall  (D-Colo.)  is  chair- 
man of  the  commission  and  chairman  of  the 
House  Interior  Committee.  He  has  Indicated 
that  his  committee  Intends  to  hold  hearings 
in  1971  on  legislation  designed  to  implement 
the  commis-slon's  report. 


July  2^,  1970 


THE  LONG  BINH  BOO^fDC>GGLE 


HON.  KEN  HECHLER 

or    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  30,  1970 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  CBS  radio  and  television  car- 
ried a  very  informative  report  by  Mor- 
ley  Safer  from  Vietnam  on  July  17, 
1970.  These  reports  concerned  the  swol- 
len number  of  support  troops  at  Long 
Binh  base  and  the  "lovely  war"  which 
these  support  troops  are  fighting.  As 
Mr.  Safer  quite  correctly  points  out,  the 
two  field  hospitals  at  Long  Binh  have 
saved  the  lives  of  thousands  of  men 
evacuated  to  Long  Binh  from  the  field. 
Yet,  there  is  an  amazing  story  of  the 
useless  activities  and  plain  Army  waste 
of  taxpayers'  money  which  is  going  on 
at  Long  Binh. 

It  seems  incredible  that  it  takes  22,- 
000  native  Vietnamese  employees, 
trucked  and  driven  to  the  base  every 
day.  to  take  care  of  the  many  needs  of 
the  27,000  American  support  troops  "to 
help  out  with  kitchen  duties,  ftct  as 
chambermaids,  telephone  operators  and 
even  as  prostitutes  In  Long  Blnh's  two  on- 
base  brothels."  Mr.  Safer  somewhat 
more  delicately  referred  to  the  massage 
establishments  In  his  television  broad- 
cast covering  the  same  subject. 

The  story  of  Long  Binh  underlines  the 
fact  that  there  are  many  support  troops 
there  or  elsewhere  in  Vietnam  who  real- 
ly ought  to  be  sent  home,  even  though 
the  comforts  of  Long  Binh  with  its  air- 
conditioned  bowling  alleys,  swimming 
pools,  and  many  facilities  no  doubt  are 
far  superior  to  what  the  average  GI  will 
return  to  when  he  is  rotated  back.  There 
are  hardships,  of  course,  such  as  the 
shortage  of  football  referees  which 
prompted  the  advertised  appeal  for  ref- 
erees aired  by  the  Armed  Forces  Radio 
Network.  No  doubt  the  broadcast  of  these 
details  will  result  in  some  changes,  hope- 
fully, when  the  Army  discovers  that  the 
searchlight  is  being  directed  at  some  of 
this  surplus  manpower  and  the  high 
fashion  In  which  tax  money  is  being  ex- 
pended to  keep  them  happy.  The  follow- 


ing is  the  text  of  Morley  Safer's  July  17 
radio  report : 

CBS  Report 

I  am  Morley  Safer,  CBS  News,  Long  Binh. 
As  the  U.S.  withdrawal  continues  on  schedule, 
they  are  building  bowling  alleys  in  the  com- 
bat zone  of  Long  Binh.  I'll  be  back  with  more 
details  of  Just  what  a  lovely  war  a  fighting 
man  can  have  In  Vietnam  .  .  . 

Bowling  alleys  are  the  least  of  their  prob- 
lems here.  The  more  serious  one  Is  the  prob- 
lem of  finding  qualified  football  referees. 
That's  so  acute  they  have  taken  to  the  Armed 
Forces  Radio  network  to  appeal  for  referees 
and  dre  now  offering  a  course  in  refereelng 
to  anyone  interested.  Football  is  Just  one  of 
the  activities  offered  to  the  27.000  who  live 
the  air  conditioned  combat  life  at  Long  Binh. 
The  men  at  Long  Binh  are  part  of  the  huge 
support  system  that  the  U.S.  Army  feels  Is 
necessary  to  keep  a  modern  military  machine 
functioning. 

But  support  soon  ceases  to  be  support 
and  becomes  an  almost  absurd  Parkinso- 
nian nightmare.  For  example:  A  platoon  will 
need,  let's  say,  x  number  of  men  to  support 
It,  give  it  bullets,  rations,  the  vitals  of  war- 
fare. But  X  times  two  support  troops  are 
needed  to  support  the  support  troops.  By 
the  time  you  have  support  for  the  support 
for  the  support  troops  you  have,  roughly 
sp>eaklng.  Long  Binh  Base.  Twenty-seven 
thousand  men  live  in  Long  Binh.  They  are 
supported  by  22,000  Vietnamese  who  come 
on  the  base  each  day  to  help  out  with  kitch- 
en duties,  act  as  chamber  maids,  telephone 
operators  and  even  as  prostitutes  In  Long 
Blnh's  two  on  base  brothels.  In  turn,  the 
Vietnamese  need  a  support  system  to  keep 
their  support  system  functioning.  Many 
people  of  Long  Binh  do  Jobs  that  are  vital. 
They  do  them  courageously,  efiSciently  and 
quietly.  The  two  field  hospitals  have  saved 
the  lives  of  thousands  of  men  "med-evaced" 
from  the  field  into  Long  Binh,  but  many 
more  are  boondoggling.  For  examples,  the 
Information  officer  here,  a  colonel,  has  a 
staff  of  45,  two  of  whom  put  out  Long  Blnh's 
magazine  called  "Up  Tight".  The  good  colo- 
nel admits  that  the  other  43  have  very 
little  to  do.  But  somewhere  there's  a  paper 
that  says  Long  Binh  must  have  a  staff  of  45 
in  the  I-O  shop. 

Webster's  International  Dictionary  defines 
a  boondoggle  aa  a  trivial,  useless  or  waste- 
ful activity.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  con- 
demn Long  Binh  as  a  gigantic  boondoggle, 
but  If  someone  wanted  to  compile  a  big 
glossary  of  small  boondoggles,  he  need  search 
no  further  than  the  air  conditioned  Jungles 
of  Long  Binh. 

I'm  Morley  Safer  and  this  has  been  Cor- 
respondents' Report  on  CBS  radio. 


MAN'S  INHUMANTTY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  23,  1970 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr,  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  Is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,500  American  pris- 
oners of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


July  27,  1970 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Let  the  beauty  of  the  Lord  our  God 
be  upon  us. — Psalms  90:  17. 

God  of  grace  and  God  of  goodness,  in 
the  glory  of  another  day,  throbbing  with 
the  loveliness  of  summer,  we  pause  in 
Thy  presence  with  hearts  aflame  with 
the  beauty  about  us— the  blue  skies,  the 
green  fields,  and  the  flowers  in  bloom. 
May  this  beauty  be  a  sacrament  in  which 
we  become  more  aware  of  the  greatness 
of  Thy  spirit. 

Bless  these  Representatives  of  our  Na- 
tion. Give  them  wisdom  and  guidance  in 
all  their  deliberations.  Endow  them  with 
pure  motives,  patriotic  endeavors,  and 
unselfish  service.  Lead  them  in  leading 
our  people  in  the  ways  of  righteousness 
and  peace.  So  shall  we,  looking  up  to 
Thee,  learn  to  laugh  and  love  and  live, 
to  the  glory  of  Thy  holy  name. 

We  pause  in  sorrow  as  we  think  of 
the  passing  of  our  beloved  colleague, 
Mike  Kirwan.  We  thank  Thee  for  the 
great  contribution  he  made  to  our  coun- 
try serving  so  well  and  so  faithfully  in 
Congress.  May  the  memory  of  his  grand 
spirit  linger  forever  in  our  hearts.  Com- 
fort his  family  with  Thy  presence  and 
strengthen  us  to  carry  on  the  work  which 
now  must  be  done  without  him. 

In  Thy  holy  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


Kirwan).  MncE  Kirwan  died  early  this 
morning  at  Bethesda  Naval  Hospital 
after  a  long  illness. 

Funeral  arrangements  have  not  been 
completed  and  will  be  announced  when 
finalized. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  order  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  an  opportimity  to  par- 
ticipate in  eulogies  to  our  late  colleague. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  next 
Tuesday,  August  4,  1970,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  legislative  business  and 
special  orders  previouslj-  entered  into,  I 
may  be  permitted  to  address  the  House 
for  1  hour. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  July  23,  1970,  was  read  and 
approved. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bUl  (S.  2601  • 
entitled  "An  act  to  reorganize  the  courts 
of  the  Ehstrict  of  Columbia,  and  for  oth- 
er purposes." 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  and  a  concur- 
rent resolution  of  the  following  titles,  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested : 

8.  3547.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Narrows  unit,  Missouri  River 
Basin  project,  Colorado,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

S.  Con.  Res.  75.  Concurrent  resolution  di- 
recting the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  to  make 
corrections  in  the  enrollment  of  S.  2601. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  MICHAEL  J. 
KIRWAN 

Mr.  FEIOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
the  sad  duty  of  announcing  to  the  House 
the  death  of  our  beloved  friend  and  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 


THE   LATE   HONORABLE   JOHN 
KUNKEL 

(Mr.  SCHNEEBELI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  sad  duty  to  inform  the  House  of  the 
death  early  this  morning  of  oiu-  former 
colleague,  John  Kunkel,  of  Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

John  served  nine  terms  in  the  Con- 
gress, beginning  with  the  76th  Congress 
in  1939,  and  then,  after  a  break  between 
1951  and  1960,  he  returned  with  the  87th 
Congress  In  1961  and  served  through  the 
89th  Congress  until  January  1967,  when 
he  retired.  John  Crain  Kunkel  was  the 
grandson  of  a  Member  of  the  34th  and 
35th  Congresses,  great-grandson  of  two 
other  Members  who  served  early  in  the 
19th  century,  and  was  a  great-great- 
grandson  of  Jonathan  Dickinson  Ser- 
geant, a  Member  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress. There  are  few  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  have  had  such  a  rich  tradition 
of  service  to  their  country  In  the  Halls  of 
Congress. 

John  attended  the  Phillips  Academy  at 
Andover,  Yale  University,  and  Harvard 
Law  School.  In  his  native  Harrisburg,  he 
served  in  almost  all  the  positions  of  civic 
responsibility,  and  has  been  for  many 
years,  one  of  Its  outstanding  and  leading 
citizens.  The  name  John  Kunkel  Inspires 
tremendous  confidence  and  great  respect 
In  Harrisburg,  where  he  was  active  to 
the  end. 

John  was  one  of  the  leading  life  mas- 
ters in  contract  bridge  and  he  main- 
tained an  active  interest  and  participa- 
tion in  this  game.  He  was  recognized  na- 
tionally as  one  of  the  country's  top  ex- 
perts. 

John  Kunkel  was  a  kind  man  who  was 
totally  committed  to  being  a  benefactor 
to  his  community.  His  "open  door" 
policy  was  well  known  to  all  his  constit- 
uents, whether  they  were  visiting  in  the 
Washington  area  during  congressional 
sessions,  or  at  home  in  Harrisburg  over 
weekends.  He  was  most  sympathetic  to 
the  needs  and  complaints  of  those  whom 
he  served  and,  especially,  he  was  an  en- 
thusiastic champion  of  civil  service  em- 


ployees and  put  forth  much  effort  toward 
improving  salaries,  working  conditions, 
and  other  benefits  for  the  many  em- 
ployees working  and  living  in  his  con- 
gressional district.  His  legion  of  friends 
is  proper  testimony  to  his  concern  for 
the  welfare  of  his  fellow  man,  and  he 
lived  a  good  and  full  life.  His  community, 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Na- 
tion have  all  suffered  from  his  passing, 
and  his  thousands  of  friends  mourn  his 
death. 

To  his  wife,  Kitty,  and  to  his  family, 
Mrs.  Schneebeli  and  I  express  our  deep 
sympathy  in  this  tragic  loss. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  wish  to  join  my  col- 
league and  friend  from  Permsylvania  In 
the  sympathy  which  has  been  expressed 
for  the  Kunkel  family  over  the  death  of 
John  Kunkel. 

As  a  distinguished  Representative  in 
this  House,  John  Kunkel  earned  an  en- 
viable reputation  for  integrity  and  in- 
dustry in  the  service  of  his  people. 

He  earned  the  friendship  and  the  es- 
teem of  his  colleagues.  The  memory  of 
our  association  with  John  Kunkel  will  be 
cherished  by  those  who  enjoyed  that 
privilege. 

The  life  and  service  of  John  Kunkel 
was  a  tribute  to  all  who  invested  him 
with  their  confidence. 

So,  while  we  share  In  genuine  sorrow 
at  his  passing,  and  in  sincere  sympathies 
to  his  loved  ones,  we  would  also  acknowl- 
edge the  worthy  works  of  this  noble  pub- 
lic servant,  and  rejoice  that  we  were  per- 
mitted to  walk  a  brief  way  with  him. 

(Mr.  RHODES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  sad- 
dened to  learn  of  the  death  of  John  Kun- 
kel, who  was  a  very  good  friend  of  mine. 
I  knew  him  as  a  very  intelligent  and  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  one  of  the  brightest 
men  in  the  House.  His  keen  intellect  was 
further  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  he  was 
probably  the  best  bridge  player  ever  to 
serve  in  Congress.  He  was  my  friend,  and 
I  join  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
in  extending  sympathy  to  his  loved  ones. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  life,  char- 
acter, and  service  of  our  late  former  col- 
league, John  Kunkel. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


XUM 
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DIRECTING  SECRETARY  OP  THE 
SENATE  TO  MAKE  CORRECTIONS 
IN  THE  ENROLLMENT  OF  S.  2601 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  75). 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
•     South  Carohna? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  theSenate  concurrent 
resolution  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  75 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  ( the  House  of  Rep- 
Tcsentatn-es  concurring) ,  That  In  the  enroll- 
ment of  the  bin  (S.  2601),  to  reorganize  the 
courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  revise 
the  procedures  for  handling  Juveniles  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  codify  title  23  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  make 
the  following  corrections: 

(1)  In  the  third  sentence  of  the  proposed 
section  ll-1527(a)  (3)  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code  (as  contained  in  section  111 
of  the  bill  I.  strike  out  •subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  "  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "subsection 
(ai  or  (b)". 

1 2)  In  section  144  of  the  bill,  renumber 
the  paragraphs  which  follow  the  first  para- 
graph 1 12 1  of  such  section  as  paragraphs 
(13).  114),  (15),  (16).  and  ( 17) .  respectively. 

(3)  In  section  145(f)  of  the  bill,  reniunber 
the  paragraph  which  follows  paragraph  (13i 
of  such  section  as  paragraph  ( 14  i . 

(4)  In  section  156  of  the  bill,  reletter  the 
subsections  of  such  section  which  follow  sub- 
section ( f  >  of  such  section  as  subsections 
(gi  and  (h).  respectively. 

(5)  In  section  157(c)  of  the  bill,  designate 
the  *  undesignated  paragraph  that  follows 
paragraph  (l)(Bi  of  such  section  as  para- 
graph   ( 2 ) . 

(6)  In  section  163  of  the  bill,  reletter  sub- 
sections (J)  and  (k)  as  subsections  (1)  and 
(J ) ,  respectively. 

(7 1  In  the  proposed  section  23-561  (b)  (1) 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  ( as  con- 
tained in  section  210(a)  of  the  bill),  strike 
out  "subsection  (a)  of"  in  the  last  sentence 

(8)  In  the  proposed  section  23-563 (b)  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Code  (as  contained 
In  section  210(a)  of  the  bill),  strike  out  "No" 
at  the  beginning  of  such  section  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "A". 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  asked  the  gentle- 
man to  yield  in  order  that  I  may  inquire 
ajxjut  a  point  of  information.  As  I  un- 
derstand it,  this  resolution  only  pro- 
vides for  technical  changes  that  are  nec- 
essary to  make  the  conference  report 
adopted  by  the  House  and  the  other  body 
conform  to  the  law.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  McMillan.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  These  are  technical  amend- 
ments necessary  to  the  enrollment  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  there  are  no 
substantive  changes  in  the  legislation 
as  passed  the  House  on  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  report? 

Mr.  McMillan.  No  changes  whatso- 
ever. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I 


The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CARLISLE    SENIOR    HIGH    SCHOOL 
BAND  WINS  NETHERLANDS 

WORLD  MUSIC  FESTIVAL 

(Mr.  GOODLING  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear 
too  much  about  the  deadend  kids  in 
America  today  and  not  enough  about 
the  good  guys.  I  would  like  to  read  a 
telegram  that  came  to  my  office  just  a 
few  minutes  ago. 

Honored  to  inform  you  that  Carlisle  Senior 
High  Band.  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  repre- 
senting the  United  States  at  the  World  Music 
Festival  in  Kerkrade.  The  Netherlands,  has 
won  first  place  in  all  three  divisions  entered. 

Eighty-four  youngsters  from  Carlisle 
raised  $70,000  to  make  this  trip,  which  to 
my  way  of  thinking  is  a  remarkable 
achievement.  By  .some  strange  coinci- 
dence, the  Boeing  707  on  which  they  de- 
parted was  the  Carlisle  Clipper. 

They  appeared  in  three  different  divi- 
sions. The  first  was  a  conceit  division, 
then  the  parade  division,  and  then  the 
siiow  competition.  In  the  sliow  competi- 
tion, out  of  a  po.'^sible  180  points,  this 
Carlisle  band  scored  175 '2  points,  the 
highest  ever  made  in  this  festival. 

I  will  be  having  more  to  .say  on  this 
particular  achievement  when  I  get  more 
details,  but  as  I  said  at  the  beginning, 
I  think  it  is  time  we  start  playing  up 
some  of  the  good  things  rather  than  the 
bad  things  that  are  happening  in  Amer- 
ica today. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  17548.  INDEPEND- 
ENT OFFICES  AND  HUD  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS,  1971 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  may  have 
imtil  midnight  tonight  to  file  a  con- 
ference report  on  H.R.  17548.  the  Inde- 
pendent Offices  and  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Appro- 
priation Act.  1971. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE     LATE     HONORABLE 
MICHAEL  J.  KIR  WAN 

(Mr.  MAHON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  America 
has  lost  a  great  and  good  man  in  the 
passing  early  today  of  the  Honorable 
Michael  J.  Kirwan,  of  Ohio. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations,  of 
which  he  was  a  distinguished  member 
for  almost  28  of  his  nearly  34  years  as  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
has  lost  a  valued  and  great  friend. 

The  committee  met  at  noon  today  and 


adopted  a  resolution  on  the  life,  service, 
and  character  of  our  late  and  beloved 
friend,  Mike  Kirwan. 

I  include  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  for 
printing  in  the  Record  : 
Resolution   of  the  CoMMrrrEE  on  Appro- 

PKIATIONS    OF    THE    HOUSE    OF    REPRESENTA- 

TrvEs  on  the  Late  Honorable  Michael  J. 

KmwAN,  OF  Ohio 

Whereas  on  July  27,  1970,  the  Honorable 
Michael  J.  Kirwan,  full  of  years  and  full  of 
honors  and  In  his  34th  consecutive  year  as 
a  Member  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives,  answered  the  last  roll  call 
and  Joined  the  Congress  of  the  Hereafter; 
and 

Whereas  Mr.  Kirwan  was  one  of  the  most 
devoted,  respected,  and  beloved  Members 
ever  to  serve  In  the  Halls  of  the  House  of 
Representatives;  and 

Whereas  Mr.  Kirwan,  through  hi^  nearly 
28  years  as  a  Member  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  recognizing  the  serious  ne- 
glect of  the  precious  and  priceless  natural 
resources  of  our  Nation,  became  America's 
legislative  champion  of  conservation  with  an 
unexcelled  dedication  to  the  protection,  pres- 
ervation, and  development  of  these  re- 
sources, thereby  lifting  up  a  standard  for 
others  to  follow;  and 

Whereas  throughout  his  27  years  of  serv- 
ice on  the  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Interior  and  Related 
Agencies.  Including  13  years  as  its  Chairman, 
Mr.  Kirwan  vigorously  and  successfully  sup- 
ported more  adequate  provision  for  the  edu- 
cation, welfare,  health,  and  resource  devel- 
opment of  the  American  Indian,  for  the  pres- 
ervation and  development  of  our  national 
park  system,  our  national  forests,  our  fish 
and  wildlife  and  mineral  resources,  and 
management  of  the  great  public  lands  of 
the  West;  and 

Whereas  during  his  15  years  a??  a  member 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  for 
PubUc  Works  for  Wat€r,  Pollution  Control 
and  Power  Development,  and  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  incUidlng  the  last  6  years  rs  its 
chairman.  Mr.  Kirwan  provided  outstanding 
leadership  in  expanding  the  essential  water 
resotirce  development  of  the  country,  includ- 
ing flood  control,  pollution  control,  water 
supply,  power  generation,  navigation,  irriga- 
tion, and  recreation;  and 

Whereas  the  thousands  of  completed  pub- 
lic projects  and  facilities,  yielding  Innumer- 
able benefits  to  this  and  coming  generations. 
are  living  testimony  to  the  foresight,  per- 
sei^'erance,  and  persuasion  of  Mr  Kirwan; 
and 

Whereas  Mr.  Kirwan,  a  deeply  religious 
man,  prldeful  of  his  humble  beginnings  and 
epitomizing  what  Emerson  had  In  mind  when 
he  said  that  America  was  but  another  name 
for  opportunity,  was  possessed  of  those  qual- 
ities of  honesty,  simplicity,  candor,  and 
genuine  goodness  of  character  which  gained 
him  the  respect  and  love  of  his  colleagues 
and  a  national  circle  of  friends;  and 

Whereas  Mr.  Kirwan,  over  his  long  years 
of  ceaseless  effort  and  dedication,  contributed 
mightily  and  lastingly  to  the  building  of  a 
better  America;  and 

Whereas  surely  time  will  surround  the 
work  of  his  hands  with  a  lasting  veneration; 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  sharing  the 
universal  feeling  of  grief  at  the  loss  of  this 
truly  great  American  and  legislative  cham- 
pion who  has  crossed  the  river  to  rest  in  the 
shade,  extend  our  deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs. 
Kirwan  and  others  of  the  family,  to  his  rela- 
tives, and  others  of  that  wide  circle  of  ad- 
miration and  universal  respect;  and,  be  It 
further 

Resolved.  That  these  resolutions  be  entered 
in  the  Journal  of  the  committee,  a  copy  sent 
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to  Mrs.  Kirwan,  and  that  arrangements  be 
made  to  Include  a  copy  In  the  appropriate 
ceremonial  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not- 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk   called   the  roll,   and  the 

following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 

their  names: 

[Roll  No.  234] 

Adair  Dickinson  Mesklll 

Alexander  Dlggs  Mlnlsh 

Anderson,  Doiiohue  Monagan 

Calif.  Edwards,  Ala.  Nel&en 

Annunzlo  Edwards.  La.  Ortlnger 

Arends  Esch  Felly 

Ashbrook  Farbsteln  Pickle 

Ashley  Fish  PodeU 

Baring  Ford,  Gerald  R.  Pollock 

Belfher  Ford.  Powell 

Blaggl  William  D.  Price.  Tex. 

Blatnlk  I-uliun,  Tcnn.  Purcell 

Brasco  Gallfianakls  Randall 

Brock  Gallagher  Rarick 

Brooks  Gilbert  Reld.  N.Y. 

Brown,  Calif.  Grover  Boblson 

Brown,  Mich.  Hagan  Rodlno 

Brown.  Ohio  Halpetn  Roe 

Buchanan  Hanna  Rooney,  Pa 

Burllson,  Mo.  Harvev  RostenkowsKl 

Burton,  Utah  Hastings  Roudebush 

Bush  Helstoskl  Rousselot 

Bvrne.  Pa.  Hull  Ryan 

CafTery  Ichord  Sandn-.au 

Carey  Jonas  Scheuer 

Celler  Kee  Snyder 

Clark  King  Staggers 

Clay  Kleppe  Stokes 

Con  vers  Landgrebe  Sirattou 

Gorman  Landrum  Symington 

Coughlln  Lloyd  Taft 

Cramer  Long,  La.  Teague,  CaUf. 

Crane  Lowensteln  Tunney 

Cunningham  Lukens  Vanlk 

Daddario  McCloskey  Watklns 

Davis,  Ga.  McEwen  Watson 

Dawson  Macdonald,  Weicker 

de  la  Garza  Mass.  Whalley 

Delaney  MacGregor  Wi^gnis 

Denney  Mailllard  Wright 

Dent  Mann  Wydler 

Derwinskl  Meeds  Zwach 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  307 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  imanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  BEALL  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  was  imavoidably  absent  during  roll- 
call  No.  233  on  the  bill  H.R.  18515,  the 
Labor-HEW  appropriations  bill.  I  would 
like  the  Record  to  show  that  if  I  had 
been  present  I  would  have  voted  "aye." 


There  are  encouraging  prospects  that 
our  efforts  may  be  successful.  We  all  hope 
and  pray  that  they  will  be. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  am  sure  we  all 
sympathize  with  the  delicacy  and  the 
difficulty  of  the  problem  that  the  people 
of  Israel  face,  and  have  to  contend  with 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Russians  are 
now  In  the  area  helping  the  Egyptians 
not  only  with  their  own  materiel  but 
with  their  own  personnel,  and  there  is 
always  the  possibility  that  the  Egyptians 
v^lth  the  assistance  of  the  Russians  will 
take  advantage  of  a  cease-fire  to  pre- 
pare for,  or  to  bring  further  aggression 
against,  the  Israelis  in  the  future. 

So  while  our  Government  is  carrying  on 
these  efforts  I  am  sure  we  are  aware  of 
the  responsibilities  we  must  face  if,  hav- 
ing induced  the  Israelis  to  give  up  their 
present  policies  they  should  suffer  some 
gross  danger  or  disaster.  We  would  be 
wise,  I  believe,  while  hoping  and  work- 
ing for  the  best  to  be  prepared  for  the 
worst  in  case  there  is  duplicity  or  deceit 
on  the  part  of  the  Egyptians  and  the 
Russians. 

PRESIDENT  NIXON  VISITS  NORTH 
DAKOTA 

(Mr.  KLEPPE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.  1 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  North  Da- 
kotans  are  proud  that  President  Nixon 
and  four  members  of  his  Cabinet  includ- 
ing Secretaries  Hardin,  Hickel,  Romney. 
and  Stans  plus  several  top  members  of 
his  White  House  staff  came  to  North 
Dakota  last  Friday.  The  President  came 
to  visit  and  hear  from  area  leaders  about 
rural  problems  and  rural  development. 
The  candidness  of  the  discussion  was  ex- 
emplified by  those  who  attended.  Good 
seed  has  been  sown  for  plaiming  meth- 
ods to  stabilize  and  strengthen  the  econ- 
omy in  rural  America. 

We  are  proud  to  have  had  you  in 
North  Dakota,  Mr.  President. 

Thank  you  for  coming. 


THE  DELICATE  SITUATION  IN 
THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

(Mr.  PEPPER  Eisked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure 
that  all  of  have  noted  the  efforts  of 
our  Government  to  find  a  way  to  bring 
an  end,  and  a  peaceful  end,  to  the  dan- 
gerous situation  in  the  Middle  East. 


LEGISLATIVE  REORGANIZATION 
ACT  OF  1970 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that  the 
House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  17654)  to  improve  the  op- 
eration of  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  17654,  with 
Mr.  Natcher  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  Monday,  July  20,  1970,  the 
Clerk  had  read  through  section  116  end- 
ing on  page  35.  line  20  of  the  bill. 

If  there  are  no  further  amendments  to 
this  section,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


COMMirrEE      MEETINGS      DTOING      SESSIONS      OF 
THE    HOUSES    OF    CONGRESS 

Sec.  117.  (ai  Section  134(c)  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946  (2  U.S.C.  190 
(bi)    IS  Eimended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(C)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
subsection,  no  standing  committee  of  the 
Senate  shall  sit,  without  special  leave,  while 
the  Senate  Is  in  session.  The  prohibition  con- 
tained in  the  preceding  sentence  shall  not 
apply  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of 
the  "senate.  Any  other  standing  committee 
of  the  Senate  may  sit  for  any  purpose  while 
the  Senate  is  in  "session  If  consent  therefor 
has  been  obtained  from  the  majority  leader 
and  the  minority  leader  of  the  Senate.  In  the 
event  of  the  absence  of  either  of  such  lead- 
ers, the  consent  of  the  absent  leader  may  be 
given  by  a  Senator  designated  by  such  leader 
for  that  purpose.  Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection,  any  standing  com- 
mlitee  of  the  Senate  may  sit  without  special 
leave  for  any  purpose  as  authorized  by  para- 
graph 5  of  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rule* 
oi  the  Senate.". 

Mr.  SISK  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  reading  of  the  first  portion  of  section 
117  dealing  with  the  other  body  be  dis- 
pensed with  and  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  remainder  of  this  section. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

(b)  Clause  31  of  rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

•31.  No  committee  of  the  House  (except 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Security,  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  and  the  Committee  on  Standards 
of  Official  Conduct)  may  sit,  without  special 
leave,  whUe  the  House  Is  reading  a  measure 
for  amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.'. 

COMMITTEE    AMENDMENT 

■nie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  35,  line  24, 
strike  out  "(2  U.S.C.  190(b|-  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  "(2  U.S.C.  190ib) )". 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  take  5  min- 
utes, but  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Committee  and  concerned 
Members  that  this  does  represent  some 
change  in  procedure.  Heretofore,  for  a 
committee  to  sit  during  general  debate, 
unanimous  consent  had  to  be  obtained 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  at  the  time  that 
they  sought  to  sit. 

This  language,  of  course,  in  a  change 
in  rule  XI,  does  make  it  possible  for  any 
committee  to  sit  during  general  debate 
without  the  permission  of  the  House. 

It  does  make  it  impossible,  of  course, 
without  special  leave,  for  any  committee 
to  sit  when  the  House  is  operating  under 
the  5-minute  rule:  that  is.  during  the 
time  we  are  in  the  amending  stage  of  a 
bill,  such  as  we  are  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  SISK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Did  I  correctly  understand 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia to  say  that  the  amendment  would 
also  make  it  possible  for  any  committee 
to  sit  without  unanimous  consent  during 
the  amendatory  process;  that  is,  under 
the  5-minute  rule? 

Mr.  SISK.  No.  If  I  left  that  impression. 
I  want  to  correct  it.  They  could  not  sit 
while  the  House  is  operating  under  the 
5-minute  rule  or  during  the  time  the  bill 
was  under  amendment,  but  the  amend- 
ment would  provide  for  that  opportunity 
when  the  House  was  in  general  debate 
only. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
clarifying  his  statement. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

LIGISLAXrVI    RSVirW    BY    STANDING    COMMITTEES 

Sec.  118.  (a)  (1)  Section  136  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1946  (2  X7.S.C. 
190d)   Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"LEGISLATIVE  REVIEW  BY  SENATE  STANDING 

COMMITTEES 

"Sec  136.  (a)  In  order  to  assist  the  Senate 
In— 

"(1)  Its  analysis,  appraisal,  and  evaluation 
of  the  application,  administration,  and  ex- 
ecution of  the  laws  enacted  by  the  Congress, 
and 

"  (2)  Its  formulation,  consideration,  and  en- 
acement  of  such  modifications  of  or  changes 
in  those  laws,  and  of  such  additional  legisla- 
tion, as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate, 
each  standing  committee  of  the  Senate  shall 
review  and  study,  on  a  continuing  basis,  the 
application,  administration,  and  execution  of 
those  laws,  or  parts  of  laws,  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  which  Is  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
that  committee. 

"(b)  Each  standing  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate shall  submit,  not  later  than  January  2 
of  each  odd-numbered  year  beginning  on  or 
after  January  1,  1973,  to  the  Senate  a  report 
on  the  activities  of  that  committee  under 
this  section  during  the  Congress  ending  at 
noon  on  January  3  of  such  year. 

"(c)  The  preceding  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion do  not  apply  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  Senate.". 

(2)  Title  I  of  the  table  of  contents  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946  (60 
Stat.  813)  is  amended  by  striking  out — 

"Sec.  136.  Legislative  oversight  by  standing 

committees." 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof — 
"Sec.  136.  Legislative      review      by      Senate 

standing  committees." 

Mr.  SISK  f during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  reading  of  the  first  portion  of  sec- 
tion 118,  which  pertains  to  the  other 
body,  be  dispensed  with  and  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments?  If  not,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

(b)  Clause  28  of  nile  XI  of  the  Rulea  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"28.  (a)  In  order  to  assist  the  House  In — 

"(1)  Its  analysis,  appraisal,  and  evaluation 
of  the  application,  administration,  and  ex- 
ecution of  the  laws  enacted  by  the  Congress, 
and 


"(2)  Its  formulation,  consideration,  and 
enactment  of  such  modifications  of  or 
changes  in  those  laws,  and  of  such  addi- 
tional legislation,  as  may  be  necessary  or 
appropriate. 

each  standing  committee  shall  review  and 
study,  on  a  continuing  basis,  the  application, 
administration,  and  execution  of  those  laws, 
or  parts  of  laws,  the  ^ubject  matter  of  which 
is  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee. 

"(b)  Each  standing  committee  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  House,  not  later  than  January  2  of 
each  odd-numbered  year  t>eglnning  on  or 
after  January  1,  1973,  a  report  on  the  activi- 
ties of  that  committee  under  this  clause 
during  the  Congress  ending  at  noon  on  Jan- 
uary 3  of  such  year. 

"(c)  The  preceding  provisions  of  this 
clause  do  not  apply  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration,  the  Committee  on  Rules,  and 
the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Con- 
duct.". 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED   BY    MR.    ERLENBORN 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  oiTered  by  Mr.  Erlenborn:  On 
page  39,  Immediately  below  line  4,  Insert  the 
following: 

'DEBATE    TIME    FTVE-MINXTTE    RULE    FOR 
AMENDMENTS 

"Sec.  119.  Amend  clause  6  of  Rule  XXIII 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  read  as  follows: 

"6.  The  committee  may,  by  the  vote  of  a 
majority  of  the  members  present,  at  any 
time  after  the  five  minutes'  debate  has  be- 
gun upon  proposed  amendments  to  any  sec- 
tion or  paragraph  of  a  bill,  close  all  debate 
only  upon  the  pending  amendments,  or  upon 
pending  amendments  thereto  (which  motion 
shall  be  decided  without  debate);  but  this 
shall  not  preclude  further  amendments,  to 
be  decided   without   debate." " 

And  ask  unanimous  consent  that  appro- 
priate technical  and  conforming  changes  be 
made  in  the  table  of  contents  and  other 
provisions  of  H.R.  17654. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  would  amend  the  present 
rules  of  the  House  relating  to  limiting 
debate  on  amendments.  I  believe  that  we 
have  all  had  experience  during  deliber- 
ations of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
when  a  motion  was  made  to  limit  to  a 
particular  period  of  time — 20  minutes. 
30  minutes,  whatever  might  be  included 
in  the  motion — the  amount  of  time  that 
could  be  spent  on  entire  sections  or  titles 
of  bills,  and  then  often  we  would  find 
that  there  are  many  amendments  offered 
to  that  section  or  title.  As  a  result  the 
ridiculous  situation  would  occur  where 
a  Member  had  an  amendment  that  he 
had  worked  on,  that  he  was  serious  about, 
and  did  not  even  have  Ein  opportunity  to 
explain  the  amendment.  I  know;  it  has 
happened  to  me,  and  it  has  happened  to 
many  Members  where  your  amendment 
would  then  only  be  read  and  you  did 
not  have  an  opportunity  to  explain  it  or 
have  any  debate. 

The  pending  amendment  would  pro- 
vide that  the  motion  to  limit  debate 
would  not  apply  to  an  entire  section  or 
an  entire  title  but  only  to  the  pending 
amendment.  By  unanimous  consent  we 
could  limit  debate  as  to  an  entire  section 
or  title,  but  by  motion  we  could  limit 
it  only  to  the  pending  amendments. 

In  this  way  any  Member  who  had  an 
amendment  to  offer  would  have  an  op- 


portunity to  explEiin  his  amendment.  If 
there  were  not  sufilclent  Interest  tn  it 
to  continue  with  the  debate,  the  time 
could  be  limited,  but  at  least  the  Member 
offering  the  amendment  would  have  5 
minutes  and  would  have  an  opportunity 
to  explain  his  amendment. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
gentleman. 

I  remind  the  Membert  that  a  number 
of  years  ago  we  were  caught  in  a  situa- 
tion like  this  in  debate  on  a  minimum 
wage  bill.  An  amendment  was  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  Mr. 
Smith,  to  make  technical  changes.  He 
never  had  an  opportunity  even  to  dis- 
cuss the  amendment,  nor  was  there  an 
opportunity  even  to  ask  about  the 
amendment.  We  adopted  the  amend- 
ment. Then  we  found  that  we  had  ex- 
cluded 14  million  workers  who  previously 
were  covered  by  the  minimum  wage  law 
from  the  law  by  the  amendment,  and  we 
had  to  cure  that  action  in  the  other  body. 

The  gentleman  has  a  good  point.  We 
have  seen  this  happen  time  and  time 
again  on  the  floor.  I  congratulate  the 
gentleman  on  his  amendment. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  support. 

I  conclude  merely  by  saying  that  we 
often  refer  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  to  the  Congress  as  the  greatest 
deliberative  body  in  the  world.  I  believe 
we  make  a  travesty  of  that  when  we  fol- 
low a  procedure  which  requires  Members 
to  vote  on  an  amenament  without  it 
being  explained  or  debated. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  certainly  want  to  join 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois.  Later  on  I 
will  offer  an  amendment,  when  we  come 
to  the  section  which  deals  with  Members 
offering  motions  to  table.  This  is  a  non- 
debatable  issue.  Recently  I  was  clobbered 
in  the  press  because,  on  the  civil  rights 
Whitten  amendments,  when  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Cohelan)  of- 
fered the  amendment  I  wanted  to  speak 
on  the  amendment,  and  some  Member 
moved  to  table.  There  is  no  way  in  the 
world  one  can  establish  any  legislative 
history  in  that  manne. . 

I  believe  this  is  a  very  good  amend- 
ment. I  will  support  It.  I  will  offer  an 
amendment  later  on,  in  respect  to  the 
motion  to  table. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  gen- 
tleman, with  reference  to  the  statement 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts, whether  there  is  anything  in  this 
amendment  that  has  to  do  with  a  motion 
to  table. 

Mr.  CONTE.  This  is  an  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  with  respect 
to  an  amendment  offered  by  some  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  when  the  Member 
cannot  speak  on  his  amendment.  How 
can  he  explain  the  amendment?  At  that 
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point  he  may  have  to  submit  something 
under  a  unanimous  consent  agreement, 
which  some  interpret  as  an  abuse  of  the 
rules  of  the  House. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  In  explanation,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  explained 
that  he  intended  later  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment concerning  the  motion  to  table. 
This  is  not  included  in  my  amendment. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRASER.  After  reading  the 
amendment,  I  am  not  certain  how  it  is 
intended  to  operate.  The  gentleman  sug- 
gests that  a  motion  would  be  in  order  to 
close  all  debate  only  upon  the  pending 
amendments;  that  is,  those  amendments 
which  had  already  been  offered,  is  that 
right? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Yes;  and  it  goes  on 
to  say,  "or  pending  amendments  there- 
to". 

Mr.  FRASER.  When  the  word  "or"  Is 
used,  does  the  gentleman  mean  to  say 
that  is  an  alternative  possibility? 

In  other  words,  one  could  close  debate 
only  on  the  pending  amendments  to  the 
amendment?  I  am  not  clear  as  to  how  the 
language  will  work. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  It  is  my  intention, 
as  is  the  practice  now,  in  respect  to  an 
amendment  which  is  pending,  to  which 
there  may  be  offered  a  substitute  amend- 
ment, or  amendments  to  the  pending 
amendment,  which  are  also  pending  and 
under  debate,  that  debate  as  to  all  of 
them  could  be  limited  by  the  motion  in 
respect  to  the  pending  amendment  and 
amendments  thereto. 

Mr.  FRASER.  But  this  would  not  en- 
able the  House  by  a  majority  vote  to 
cut  off  debate  on  a  paragraph  or  upon 
a  section. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  That  is  the  Intent, 
to  prohibit  a  limitation  of  debate  by 
motion  as  to  a  paragraph,  a  section,  or  a 
title,  so  that  each  amendment  would  have 
an  opportunity  to  be  explained  and  de- 
bated. 

Mr.  FRASER.  In  effect,  this  would  per- 
mit at  least  5  minutes  of  debate  on 
every  amendment,  since  it  would  not  be 
in  order  to  cut  off  debate  until  after 
debate  started  on  the  amendment;  is  that 
right? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

I  am  not  altogether  sure  that  I  fully 
understand  the  intent  of  the  gentleman 
on  the  amendment.  I  should  like  to  have 
the  attention  of  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois (Mr.  Erlenborn)  In  connection 
with  this. 

I  think  we  are  all  interested  in  being 
given  proper  time  to  discuss  subjects  that 
are  of  importance  in  debate  on  any  leg- 
islation. However,  in  our  attempts  to 
make  certain  of  that,  we  certainly  do  not 
wish  to  bring  about  a  situation  where 
dilatory  tactics  could  be  carried  on  and 
make  it  impossible  to  proceed  expedi- 
tiously with  legislation. 

As  I  understand  it — and  I  will  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  to  answer  this 
question — once  an  amendment  has  been 
offered,  after  a  section  has  been  read, 


then  no  motion  would  be  in  order  to  set 
a  time  certain  to  close  off  debate -on 
that  section  or  paragraph.  Is  that  what 
this  language  means  to  say? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  Yes.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Yes.  That  is  ex- 
actly what  this  language  is  intended  to 
say.  The  motion  to  limit  debate  would  be 
effective  only  as  to  an  amendment  and 
not  to  an  entire  section,  paragraph,  or 
title.  So  that  every  amendment  would 
have,  as  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
property  stated,  at  least  5  minutes  of 
debate. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  recognize  that  we  some- 
times have  occasions  where  a  series  of 
amendments  may  be  desired  to  be  of- 
fered or  be  on  the  Clerk's  desk  regarding 
a  section,  a  paragraph,  or  a  title.  If  the 
majority  votes  to  close  debate,  we  do  not 
have  the  opportunity  to  debate  each 
amendment  individually.  Again  we  must 
keep  in  mind,  it  seems  to  me,  that  the 
important  matter  here  is  to  give  the  ma- 
jority the  right  to  work  its  will  at  all 
times.  I  believe,  in  view  of  that,  we  are 
taking  what  I  believe  to  be  a  rather  dan- 
gerous step.  I  recognize  and  sympathize 
with  what  the  gentleman  is  trying  to  do. 
However,  let  me  say  that  I  coiUd  visual- 
ize all  kinds  of  dilatory  tactics  by  the 
offering  of  a  whole  series  of  amendments 
where,  for  example,  it  would  become  al- 
most impossible  to  close  off  debate  sim- 
ply by  providing  for  amendments  at  the 
Clerk's  desk  in  great  numbers. 

Of  course,  as  the  gentleman  well 
knows,  he  remembers  that  not  too  long 
ago  we  had  a  bill  where  there  were  30 
or  40  amendments  at  the  Clerk's  desk. 
That  is  the  only  reason  why  I  oppose 
it  at  this  time.  It  is  not  a  matter  that 
has  been  brought  to  the  subcommittee's 
attention.  I  saw  the  amendment  for  the 
first  time  a  couple  of  minutes  ago.  I  will 
say,  with  no  criticism  intended  of  the 
gentleman,  that  most  of  the  amend- 
ments, or  many  of  them,  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  us  and  we  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  some  study  of  them. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  study  this  amendment,  and  it 
involves  a  change  in  the  rules  of  the 
House,  which  are  very  delicately,  bal- 
anced, and  brings  into  focus  some  of  the 
real  questions  and  concerns  that  the  sub- 
committee has.  On  that  basis,  without 
further  study,  I  would  oppose  the  amend- 
ment and  hope  that  the  committee  will 
vote  down  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  SISK.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Let  me  say  that  I 
would  be  less  than  honest  if  I  did  not 
agree  with  the  gentleman  that  there 
could  be  an  abuse  where  dilatory  tactics 
oould  be  used,  but  I  think  this  has  to  be 
offset  by  the  fact  that  imder  the  present 
rules  there  is  also  an  abuse  where  we  are 
not  a  deliberative  body  but  are  voting  on 
things  without  having  an  opportunity  to 
know  what  they  are.  Five  minutes  of 
debate,  on  an  amendment,  I  do  not  think 
is  too  much. 


Mr.  SISK.  Let  me  say  that  I  recognize 
that  there  are  abuses  both  ways.  That  is 
why  it  seems  to  me  this  subject  is  worthy 
of  study.  I  hope  that  the  committee  will 
not  be  overly  hasty  in  adopting  this  kind 
of  an  amendment,  because  it  is  not  an 
amendment  that  we  have  had  an  oppor- 
timity  to  study  heretofore.  I  am  very 
fearful  that  we  could  get  into  real  dila- 
to.-y  tactics.  Though  I  sympathize  with 
the  gentleman  and  would  be  happy  to 
look  at  it  again,  I  do  not  agree  with  it. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  ai»iendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  respect  the  argument 
made  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California,  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  and  surely  there  is  merit 
to  it,  but  I  believe  that  the  other  side  of 
the  coin  deserves  as  much  discussion.  As 
we  have  said  earlier  here,  this  may  be 
one  of  the  most  important  amendments 
to  this  bill,  because  we  have  seen  time 
and  time  again  when  Members  who  have 
made  an  extensive  studj'  of  a  subject  and 
have  an  amendment  offered  in  good  faith 
that  is  not  dilatory  or  designed  to  ob- 
struct the  operations  of  the  House  have 
been  prevented  from  debating  it. 

In  other  words,  it  is  an  amendment 
that  the  Member  has  carefully  worked 
out  and  he  attempts  to  get  recognized, 
but  under  our  procedure  here  he  cannot 
get  recognized  very  often  until  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  handling  the  bill 
are  recognized  because  they  have  priority. 
So  £is  a  result,  the  work  which  a  Mem- 
ber has  put  into  an  amendment  and  one 
which  he  believes  will  improve  the  legis- 
lation goes  down  the  drain  and  is  lost. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  think  every 
Member  of  this  House  who  respects  his 
own  rights  as  a  Member  of  this  House 
to  make  whatever  contribution  or  con- 
tributions he  wishes  to  make  to  this  legis- 
lation, should  indeed  support  this  amend- 
ment. I  say  this  because  as  I  stated  ear- 
lier I  recall  very  well  here  during  the 
debate  on  the  minimum  wage  bill  the 
gentleman  frcan  Missouri,  Mr.  Smith, 
who  is  now  a  member  of  the  TVA,  offered 
an  amendment.  There  was  no  opportu- 
nity whatsoever  to  discuss  this  amend- 
ment imder  the  present  rules  of  the 
House  and  in  haste  the  House  adopted 
the  amendment.  However,  I  also  recall 
the  next  day  very  vividly  the  red-faced 
gentleman  standing  in  the  well  and  deny- 
ing it  was  his  intention  to  take  from 
coverage  or  to  exclude  14  million  work- 
ers who  had  been  covered  for  mtiny  years 
under  the  minimum  wage  law. 

This  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  happens 
around  here  more  often  than  we  want 
it  to  happen. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  this  amend- 
ment would  cure  that  type  of  situation. 
With  reference  to  the  question  of  dila- 
tory tactics,  the  House  has  many  ways  in 
dealing  with  those  who  want  to  be  dila- 
tory and  obstruct  the  House  in  working 
its  will.  I  think  there  are  other  tools 
available  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
with  which  to  deal  with  that  problem. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 
Mr.    STEIGER   of   Wisconsin.    I   am 
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sympathetic  with  the  gentleman  with 
reference  to  the  offering  of  this  amend- 
ment, but  I  would  hope  that  the  amend- 
ment would  be  defeated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  an  amendment 
which  will  be  offered  later  on  which  will 
go  in  the  direction  of  the  Erlenborn 
amendment.  But  I  think  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
California  'Mr.  SisKi,  has  made  a  very 
valid  point  about  the  abuse  that  could 
;ome  about  as  a  result  of  dilatory  tac- 
tics if  the  pendmg  amendment  is 
adopted.  Therefore.  I  would  hope  that 
the  concept  embodied  in  the  amendment 
which  will  be  offered  at  a  later  time  and 
on  which  a  great  deal  of  thought  has 
been  given,  to  the  effect  that  an  amend- 
ment which  has  been  printed  in  the 
Record  in  advance  would  be  granted 
time  would  be  a  better  method  of  at- 
tempting to  achieve  the  goal  which  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Erlenborn)  is  attempting  to  achieve  and 
will  also  permit  the  House  to  work  its 
will  on  legislation. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
echo  the  sentiments  which  have  been  ex- 
pressed by  our  colleague  from  Wisconsin. 
There  are  two  problems  with  reference 
to  this  proposed  amendment.  It  seems  to 
me  that  it  would  not  enable  the  House  to 
move  effectively  when  It  needs  to  and  it 
opens  the  way  to  dilatory  tactics. 

There  is  a  more  carefully  drawn 
amendment  which  will  seek  to  protect 
Members  on  amendments  when  they  are 
Placed  in  the  Record  at  least  1  day 
before  which  would  deal  with  this  prob- 
lem more  effectively. 

Moreover,  I  think  this  is  probably  go- 
ing too  far  too  fast  without  enough  con- 
sideration having  been  given  to  the  pend- 
ing amendment. 

I  think  the  problem  is  clear.  However. 
I  do  not  think  this  is  the  wisest  solution. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  ChainnEin,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  nimiber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  echo  the 
thoughts  which  have  been  expressed  by 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Steiger)  and  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Fraser)  to  the  effect  that 
there  is  an  amendment  that  will  be  com- 
ing up  imder  a  different  section  of  this 
bill  which  states  if  a  Member  does  have 
an  amendment  in  which  he  is  interested, 
he  can  have  that  amendment  printed  in 
the  Record  the  day  before  the  bill  is  to 
be  taken  up,  and  if  that  amendment  has 
been  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Clerk,  that  amendment  is  then 
guaranteed  a  minimum  of  10  minutes 
debate.  In  this  way  only  those  amend- 
ments that  are  well  thought  out  the  day 
before  would  qualify  to  be  allotted  time 
during  debate. 

I  hope,  therefore,  we  will  defer  this 
amendment  and  take  up  the  other 
amendment  which  would  guarantee 
limited  debate  time  on  any  given  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  vrtll  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  What  would  the  gen- 


tleman do  in  the  case  of  an  amendment 
which  develops  as  a  result  of  an  amend- 
ment that  has  been  adopted? 

In  other  words,  very  often  we  have 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  House  a  very 
fluid  situation  where  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion takes  a  sudden  turn  in  a  different 
direction  because  an  amendment  has 
been  adopted. 

Then  a  Member  of  the  Congress  wants 
to  offer  another  amendment  to  that 
amendment,  but  under  this  procedure 
he  would  be  foreclosed  and  precluded 
because  he  would  not  have  anticipated 
the  amendment  being  needed  and,  there- 
fore, was  unable  to  have  the  amendment 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  in 
sufficient  time. 

Mr.  REES.  But  they  could  do  so  with 
a  little  thought  to  have  it  prepared  ahead 
of  time  and  printed  in  the  Record  and, 
therefore,  they  could  have  sufficient  de- 
bate on  it.  But  I  think  the  gentleman 
will  agree  that  in  every  parliamentary 
body  you  have  to  have  some  kind  of  a 
motion  to  cut  off  debate,  and  if  we  do 
away  with  it  in  the  Congress  we  will  be 
on  this  floor  morning  until  midnight  all 
the  way  through  the  year. 

I  think  the  amendment  to  be  proposed 
is  a  reasonable  compromise. 

SUBSTITtTTE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  RAILS- 
BACK  TO  THE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR. 
ERLENBORN 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  a  substitute  amendment  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlenborn). 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rah^sback  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Erlenborn  :  On  page  39  of  the  bill,  at  the 
end  Of  line  4  add  the  following: 

"Clause  6  of  Rule  XXIIT  of  the  niles  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence : 

"  'However.  If  debate  Is  closed  on  any  sec- 
tion or  paragraph  under  this  clause  before 
there  has  been  debate  on  any  amendment 
which  any  Member  shall  have  caused  to  be 
printed  In  the  Congbessional  Record  after 
the  reporting  of  the  bill  by  the  Committee 
but  at  least  one  day  prior  to  floor  consider- 
ation of  such  amendment,  the  Member  who 
caused  such  amendment  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  shall  be  given  five  minutes  in  which 
to  explain  such  amendment,  after  which  the 
first  person  to  obtain  the  floor  shall  be  given 
five  minutes  in  opp>oeitlon  to  it.  and  there 
shall  be  no  further  debate  thereon;  provided, 
that  such  time  for  debate  shall  not  be  allowed 
when  the  offering  of  such  amendment  is 
dilatory."  " 

And  make  the  appropriate  and  necessary 
technictil  changes  In  the  bill. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  the  amendment  that  was  referred  to 
by  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Rees).  to  the  amend- 
ment, and  that  was  referred  to  by  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Steiger)  .  It  directs  itself  to  the 
same  problem  that  I  believe  my  friend 
and  colleague  from  Illinois  was  address- 
ing himself  to;  namely,  that  there  should 
be  an  opportunity  when  a  person  serves 
advance  notice,  and  then  offers  an 
amendment,  to  at  least  have  the  assur- 
ance of  a  minimum  of  time  to  explain 
the  amendment.  He  should  have  5  min- 
utes to  explain  it,  and  then  there  would 


be  5  minutes  guaranted  to  an  opponent 
to  debate  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  vrill  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RATT^BACK.  Let  me  just  finish 
my  statement,  and  then  I  will  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

I  think  the  difference  between  our 
amendment  and  that  offered  by  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
~'BhiLENBORN) ,  is  that  we  provide  some 
assurance  against  any  kind  of  an  un- 
necessary delay  of  any  kind,  delaying 
tactics,  and  we  do  this  in  a  twofold  way. 
No.  1,  we  require  that  in  order  to  be  given 
this  privilege  and  this  assurance  of  5 
minutes  debate  that  it  shall  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  least  1  day  in  advance  of 
action  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union.  In  ad- 
dition to  that,  there  is  now  further  lan- 
guage that  would  permit  the  Speaker  or 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
in  his  discretion  to  rule  that  an  amend- 
ment of  this  type  is  dilatory. 

So  that  with  that  in  mind  I  believe  we 
have  provided  some  assurances  that  a 
meaningful,  constructive  amendment  will 
at  least  be  assured  of  5  minutes  of  ex- 
planation by  the  sponsor  of  that  amend- 
ment, and  at  the  same  time  we  recognize 
that  the  opposition  should  also  have  5 
minutes  to  debate  its  merits. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  am  trying  to  get  a  copy  of  the  amend- 
ment, which  I  have  not  seen.  I  want  to 
ask  the  gentleman  about  the  language  of 
the  amendment  that  has  to  do  with  being 
dilatory. 

As  I  understand  the  language,  this 
procedure  would  be  followed  unless  the 
amendments  were  found  to  be  dilatory. 
Am  I  generally  paraphrasing  that  cor- 
rectly? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  There  is  a  double 
requirement  here.  I  think  personally  the 
first  requirement  is  very  useful  which 
requires  that  the  Member  offering  the 
amendment  must  have  it  printed  in  the 
Record  also  at  least  on  the  day  before. 
Then  if  he  complies  with  that  require- 
ment he  will  have  available  this  pro- 
cedure so  long  as  it  is  not  dilatoiT-  It 
would  be  up  to  the  Speaker  to  determine 
if  it  is  dilatory. 

Mr.  SISK.  As  I  said,  I  understood  the 
amendment  was  to  be  proposed  granting 
this  privilege  for  amendments  that  have 
been  placed  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, which  means  at  least  that  there  was 
24  hours  notice  given. 

But  the  thing  that  concerns  me  really 
is  that  last  phrase — provided  that  such 
time  for  debate  shall  not  be  allowed  when 
the  offering  of  such  an  amendment  is 
dilatory. 

Would  the  gentleman  cite — and  I  rec- 
ognize again  that  this  places  a  responsi- 
bility upon  the  Speaker  or  upon  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  what 
he  would  assume  to  be  dilatory  in  con- 
nection with  this? 

Would  the  gentleman  assume,  if  some 
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Member  had  inserted,  say  20  amend- 
ments in  the  Record,  that  that  might  be 
considered  dilatory?  I  am  trying  to  get 
just  exactly  what  the  gentleman  has  in 
mind  in  cormection  with  that. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  appreciate  that 
and  I  think  the  chairman's  questions  are 
legitimate. 

Let  me  say.  first  of  all  that  this  lan- 
guage was  added  at  the  request  of  some 
Members  who  thought  perhaps  there 
ought  to  be  some  language  of  this  kind. 
This  last  phrase  w£is  not  in  the  original 
amendment  that  we  intended  to  offer. 

But  I  would  assume  just  as  you  have 
mentioned,  where  somebody  sticks  in  a 
rather  substantial  number  of  amend- 
ments which,  say.  may  be  repetitive  or 
many  not  be  substantially  different,  I 
w^ould  tliink  under  those  circumstances 
that  maybe  the  Speaker  would  say  that 
they  were  dilatory  or  at  least  that  some 
of  them  would  be  held  to  be  dilatory  in 
nature. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 

in  strong  opposition  to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  soon  we  will  see  the 

logic  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 

Erlenborn). 

I  cannot  think  of  anything  worse  that 
we  can  do  in  this  Chamber  than  to  give 
the  Speaker  or  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House — with  all 
due  respect  to  the  Speaker  or  the  Chair- 
man—that kind  of  broad  power  to  make 
a  decision  on  a  Member's  bona  fide  and 
serious  action  with  reference  to  amend- 
ments that  they  are  dilatory  and  to  knock 
them  out. 

We  have  a  I'ule  of  germaneness  and  we 
have  ample  precedents  to  rely  on  when- 
ever the  Parliamentarian  rules  on 
amendments  being  nongermane. 

But  for  us  to  adopt  a  rule  here  where 
the  Chairman  could  knock  an  amend- 
ment out  of  the  box  because  in  his  judg- 
ment your  action  is  dilatorj- — it  seems  to 
me  is  contrary  to  the  ver>'  purpose  of  a 
legislative  body. 

I  think  each  of  us  as  Members  of  this 
Congress  has  a  responsibility  to  his  con- 
stituents and  to  our  fellow  colleagues  in 
Congress  to  conduct  himself  in  a  manner 
that  is  meaningful  and  not  dilatory. 

There  are  many  ways  to  deal  with  a 
Member  who  would  engage  in  that  kind 
of  dilatory  tactic.  But  I  do  not  think  you 
would  want  to  write  this  into  the  law  to 
say  that  a  well  meaning  amendment  and 
serious  amendments  are  going  to  be 
knocked  out  because  they  are  considered 
dilatory  by  the  Chairman. 

Futhermore,  it  occurs  to  me  that  the 
gentleman  offering  the  substitute  has  not 
addressed  himself  to  what  we  have  seen 
here  time  and  time  and  time  again — and 
that  is  as  to  amendments  that  develop 
in  the  coui-se  of  writing  a  bill  on  the  floor. 
This  happens  very  often.  Amendments 
are  offered.  "Very  often  legislation  takes 
an  entirely  different  direction  as  a  result 
of  a  single  amendment  that  the  House 
has  adopted  in  good  faith.  So  any  Mem- 
ber should  have  an  opportunity  if,  in  his 
judgment,  he  can  improve  legislation  to 
offer  an  amendment  at  that  point,  and  at 
least  be  given  a  minute  or  5  minutes  to 
explain  the  amendment.  All  the  gentle- 


man from  Illinois  is  offering  in  his 
amendment  is  an  opportunity  for  this 
House  to  hear  the  author  of  a  meritorious 
amendment  state  his  case.  We  have  seen 
this  time  and  time  again  affect  legisla- 
tion passed  by  the  House  simply  because 
we  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  state 
the  case  for  the  amendment. 

I  would  hope  that  the  substitute  would 
be  defeated  and  that  the  Erlenborn 
amendment  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  was  interested  in  the 
gentleman's  remarks  about  the  power 
conferred  on  the  Speaker  to  find  that  the 
author  of  an  amendment  is  dilatory.  I 
wonder  if  the  gentleman  is  f  amiUar  vi'ith 
rule  XVI.  paragraph  10,  of  the  current 
rules  of  the  House  which  provides  that 
"No  dilatory  motion  shall  be  entertained 
by  the  Speaker."  The  power  conferred  in 
the  rules  goes  to  the  making  of  the  mo- 
tion itself,  and  this  substitute  provides 
for  the  finding  that  the  offer  of  a  series 
of  amendments  is  dilatory.  It  would  not 
cut  off  the  amendment,  but  would  only 
cut  off  the  debate  time,  which  is  current- 
ly cut  off  altogether.  It  seems  to  me  that 
you  might  rather  consider  the  broad 
power  now  given  to  the  Speaker  imder 
the  current  rule  before  you  worry  too 
much  about  cutting  off  debate  time  on 
such  an  amendment. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Rule  16  does  not  apply 
to  proceedings  when  the  House  is  setting 
as  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  and 
a  member  other  than  the  Speaker  as 
presiding.  I  had  hoped  that  the  legisla- 
tion before  us  now,  and  upon  which  we 
have  spent  so  many  days,  was  designed 
to  improve  the  operations  of  the  House. 
I  do  not  see  that  the  substitute  amend- 
ment would  make  any  significant  con- 
tribution. If  anything,  it  would  tighten 
the  noose  more  tightly.  I  was  hopeful 
that  when  we  get  through  with  this  proc- 
ess, the  legislation  that  would  finally 
emerge  would  be  such  bls  to  make  the 
House  more  responsive,  more  effective, 
and  more  democratic.  That  was  our  hope. 
I  do  not  agree  with  my  friend  from  Min- 
nesota. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  jield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  what  he  proposes  we  do 
if  some  Member,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  should  decide  to  delay  the 
progress  of  legislation. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  We  have  often  heard 
on  the  floor,  when  a  Member  through 
amendments  tries  to  move  in  a  dilatory 
manner,  the  cry  of  '"Vote.  vote.  vote, 
vote!"  and  the  House  works  its  will. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Railsback  amendment, 
and  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Railsback  amendment  is  a  good  substi- 
tute to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 


gentleman  from  Illinois  iMr.  Erlen- 
born). Mr.  Erlenborn's  amendment 
would  subject  the  House,  if  someone 
wanted  to  be  dilatory — and  I  doubt  that 
it  would  ever  happen  here — to  a  less 
dilatory  tactic,  particularly  by  submit- 
ting amendment  after  amendment.  But 
Mr.  Railsback's  amendment  is  carefully 
drawn,  I  believe,  to  protect  the  House 
from  dilatory  tactics.  It  would  be  in  the 
decision  of  the  Chair,  but  it  would  allow 
a  Member  who  had  conscientiously  of- 
fered an  amendment,  wlio  had  presented 
tlie  amendment  for  printing  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  in  advance  of  the 
debate,  to  have  at  least  5  minutes  to 
explain  his  amendment,  and  if  there  is 
opposition  to  that  amendment,  then  the 
opposition  could  have  5  minutes  to  say 
their  piece  against  that  amendment,  and 
then  all  time  would  cease,  as  far  as  that 
amendment  was  concerned.  The  Chair 
would  be  granted  the  same  latitude, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  iias 
pointed  out,  tliat  the  Chair  already  has 
under  existing  rules  to  cut  off  dilatory 
tactics.  That  is  all  that  the  Railsback 
amendment  would  do.  It  is  a  good,  sound 
amendment,  and  I  think  it  ought  to  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  gentleman 
from  Missouri  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  which 
dealt  with  this  matter  are  going  to  have 
to  make  a  decision  at  some  point  as  to 
whether  to  be  very  blunt  or  not.  I  think 
all  of  us  are  prepared  to  favor  amend- 
ments that  have  not  been  considered  by 
the  subcommittee,  and  I  think  we  have 
some  kind  of  choice  as  to  whether  to  be 
extraordinarily  kind  about  all  the  offer- 
ings that  come  along  in  the  process.  I  am 
not  sure  that  this  will  be  of  any  particu- 
lar value  to  the  House.  So  I  propose  to  be 
fairly  blimt.  Clearly,  the  substitute  is  a 
great  improvement  over  the  original  pro- 
posal. 

The  maker  of  that  original  proposal 
conceded  in  the  debate  of  his  own  free 
will  that  it  did  lend  itself  to  dilatory  tac- 
tics. It  does  not  "lend  itself";  it  makes 
them  inevitable.  It  could  very  well  be 
called  the  conversation  versus  action 
amendment.  It  would  visit  upon  this 
particular  parliamentary  body  the  in- 
ability to  act. 

I  know  of  no  effective  parliamentary 
body  in  the  free  world — not  just  in  the 
free  world,  but  anywhere — which  does 
not  reserve  to  itself,  to  its  majority,  the 
right  to  act. 

The  amendment  as  proposed  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlenborn) 
would  prevent  this  institution  from  act- 
ing. It  would  not  charge  the  Speaker 
under  the  present  rules  with  any  duties. 
It  would  charge  the  various  Chairmen  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  under  most 
circumstances  with  very  diflRcult  duties. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  times  the 
various  gentlemen  on  the  floor  have  seen 
a  Speaker  declare  a  tactic  to  be  dilatory, 
but  they  take  a  very  long  time  to  do  it, 
because  to  say  that  a  Member  is  being 
dilatory  is  to  sav  a  good  deal,  and 
Speakers  are  verv  careful.  I  have  seen 
one  wait  a  dozen  hours  before  he  did  it. 
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I  believe  it  is  very  clear  that  it  is 
important  to  preserve  to  the  majority 
the  right  to  act.  The  proposal  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Railsback) 
only  puts  that  burden  on  a  series  of  chair- 
men ;  but  that  is  a  great  burden. 

I  submit  that  it  is  very  Important  in 
a  country  that  believes  in  government 
of  law  by  majority  that  we  retain  the 
fundamental  principle. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  if  a 
majority  feels  that  an  individual  should 
have  the  right  to  be  heard,  that  major- 
ity can  always  withhold  its  vote.  It  is 
very  clear  that  in  this  institution  we 
have  the  right  of  a  majority  to  hear 
anybody  we  please. 

I  believe  we  make  a  great  mistake  when 
we  start  adopting  amendments  which 
were  not  considered  by  the  committee 
and  found  satisfactory,  when  we  adopt 
them  in  the  process  of  writing  a  bill  when 
there  are  very  grave  doubts  as  to  their 
end  result. 

I  personally  feel  we  would  be  well  ad- 
vised not  to  burden  this  bill  either  with 
the  substitute  or  with  the  original  ver- 
sion. Clearly  this  is  an  attempt  in  good 
faith,  I  know,  by  both  gentlemen  to  im- 
prove the  bill,  to  improve  the  process. 
But  there  are  those  in  the  institution 
who  desire  to  see  this  bill  so  loaded  that 
it  cannot  possibly  pass.  I  fear  that  this 
is  the  kind  of  amendment  which  will 
lend  itself  to  the  argument  that  the  bill 
is  too  loaded  to  justify  its  passing. 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  and  the 
substitute  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  take  5  min- 
utes. I  want  to  say.  first  of  all,  I  agree 
with  much  of  what  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  says.  I  believe  before  we  change 
the  procedures  of  the  House  on  a  matter 
of  this  kind,  we  ought  to  look  fairly  care- 
fully at  what  we  are  proposing  to  do. 

But  I  want  to  make  the  point  again 
that  there  are  two  safeguards  in  the  sub- 
stitute which  are  not  in  the  original 
proposals.  One  is  that  the  amendment 
must  have  been  printed  in  the  Record  at 
least  the  day  before.  If  there  is  to  be  a 
dilatory,  tactic  pursued,  it  means  that 
someone  who  is  proposing  to  pursue  a 
dilatory  tactic  must  spread  a  series  of 
amendments  in  the  Record  where  they 
can  be  examined.  I  believe,  on  their  face, 
one  can  ordinarily  tell  if  they  are  going 
to  be  dilatory.  If  they  are.  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  can  rule 
out  of  order,  not  the  amendment,  but  the 
debate. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  other  point 
I  want  to  make  is  that  in  our  effort  to 
loosen  slightly  some  of  the  restraints 
that  fall  on  Members  who  work  verj- 
hard  and  conscientiously  to  prepare 
amendments  and  suddenly  find  them- 
selves cut  off  without  a  single  word  or  a 
single  minute  to  explain  their  amend- 
ments— in  our  efforts  to  try  to  deal  with 
that  problem  we  ought  not  to  be  so 
hesitant  that  we  do  not  move  forward  at 
all.  If  it  should  turn  out  that  even  this 
very  limited  enlargement  of  the  right  of 
a  conscientious  Member  at  least  to  ex- 
plain an  amendment  on  which  he  worked 
hard    and    diligently,    If    it    turns    out 


that  problems  arise,  then  I  for  one  would 
support  an  action  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules  which  would  put  further  restraints 
on  that  right.  In  other  words,  this  is 
not  the  end  of  the  story  but  is  a  limited 
encouragement  to  protect  the  right  of 
that  Member  where  it  turns  out  that  even 
with  safeguards  there  is  an  abuse  that 
develops.  I  do  not  think  this  will  happen, 
but  if  it  should,  the  Committee  on  Rules 
can  come  back  and  say  that  we  tried 
it  and  we  found  that  a  problem  exists 
and  therefore  we  propose  to  go  back  to 
the  original  procedure  or  to  put  other 
restraints  on  it.  But  let  us  not  hold  the 
line  too  tightly  here  where  it  is  clear  that 
there  Is  a  failure  in  the  procedure  to  pro- 
tect the  right  of  a  Member  to  explain 
an  amendment  which  he  has  worked  very 
hard  on  for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  Railsback  substitute 
amendment.  I  will  not  take  the  5  minutes. 
I  think  the  House  is  ready  to  vote  on  it. 

I  recognize  the  fact  of  what  is  being 
sought  to  be  done  here.  I  rise  only  to  say 
this :  I  recognize  that  we  are  trying  what 
I  imderstand  Is  an  experiment  in  working 
on  the  rules  of  the  House.  There  was  a 
good  deal  of  discussion  many  montl|s 
ago  about  bringing  Title  I  of  this  bill 
to  the  floor  under  a  closed  rule  on  the 
basis  that  the  rules  of  the  House  were 
delicately  balanced  and  there  was  real 
concern  about  how  good  a  job  we  might 
do  on  it  in  attempting  to  write  House 
rules,  as  delicately  balanced  as  they  are, 
on  the  floor  of  the  House.  It  was  decided 
by  the  Committee  on  Rules  to  bring  this 
here  under  an  open  rule  somewhat  as  an 
experiment.  Again  I  wish  to  say,  as  I 
have  said  before,  your  subcommittee,  as 
well  as  the  Committee  on  Rules,  cer- 
tainly does  not  possess  all  wisdom.  I  am 
sure  that  there  are  many  improvements 
that  could  be  made  that  we  did  not  con- 
sider or  did  not  suggest,  but  I  do  raise  the 
question  here  that  this  is  in  an  area  that 
affects  the  operations  and  procedures  of 
the  House  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and 
could  tend  to  cause  a  substantial  delay  in 
the  procedures  of  the  House  in  consider- 
ing legislation.  I  think  the  very  fact  that 
the  matter  has  been  brought  here  under 
an  open  rule,  would  lead  us  in  this  case 
to  vote  down  both  the  substitute  and  the 
original  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlen- 
BORN » .  Then  we  can  proceed  to  look  at 
these  problems  at  some  later  date  and 
see  what  might  be  done  in  a  way  which 
I  think  would  not  bring  as  great  con- 
cern to  the  House.  Therefore,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  for  a  no  vote  on  both 
amendments. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  just  very  briefly  that  the  vice  of  the 
present  situation,  which  these  amend- 
ments attempt  to  correct,  is  that  right 
now  we  can  close  the  debate  on  an 
amendment  which  has  not  ever  been  of- 
fered so  that  really  when  we  vote,  we  have 
no  idea  what  the  author  of  the  amend- 
ment has  in  mind  or  even  wants  tc  do.  It 
does  not  seem  to  me  that  it  is  very  drastic 
to  correct  that. 

I  see  the  problems  with  the  amend- 


ment which  has  been  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlenborn) 
and  the  substitute  here  merely  says  that 
if  a  Member  thinks  enough  of  his 
amendment  to  print  it  ahead  of  time 
that  at  least  he  will  get  5  minutes  to 
tell  us  what  it  is  and  after  he  has  done 
that  and  there  has  been  one  5 -minute 
reply  thereto,  that  is  the  end  of  that 
debate.  But  at  least  when  we  vote,  we 
will  know  what  is  contained  in  the 
amendment. 

So  I  suggest  that  the  substitute  is  a 
rather  limited  and  mild  attempt  to  cor- 
rect the  situation  which  is  really  pretty 
bad  as  matters  now  stand. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  U  the  gentleman  lis- 
tens to  the  amendment  as  it  is  being 
read,  presumably,  the  gentleman  will  be 
able  to  tell  what  is  sought  te  be  ac- 
complished through  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  is  undoubtedly  much  more  ca- 
pable than  the  gentleman  from  Indiana, 
but  I  will  confess  to  the  fact  that  I  have 
listened  to  many  lengthy  amendments 
being  read  and  still  have  had  only  the 
foggiest  notion  as  to  what  they  were 
about. 

Mr.  BOTJ.ING.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  amend- 
ments are  reported  by  the  reading  clerks 
in  a  very  clear  manner. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  If  what  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  says  is  true,  then  we  do 
not  need  to  have  any  debate  on  any 
amendment.  I  might  add  that  the  argu- 
ments which  have  been  made  against 
the  substitute  and  the  amendment  say, 
in  effect,  that  the  minority  should  be 
seen  but  not  heard.  That  is  contrary  to 
my  imderstanding  of  what  the  Constitu- 
tion says  and  to  the  rules  of  the  House. 
This  is  supposed  to  be  a  country  where 
it  is  safe  to  be  unpopular  and  where  the 
minority  can  be  heard  even  if  the  major- 
ity does  not  want  it  to  speak  with  refer- 
ence to  an  amendment.  I  thought  that 
this  is  what  this  country  was  all  about. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  will  say  that  it  is  most 
agreeable  to  me  to  hear  my  colleague 
from  Indiana  say  that,  because  it  is  on 
rather  rare  occasions  that  we  agree.  I 
will  say  further  to  the  Committee  that 
when  you  have  a  situation  where  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  and  I  agree,  then 
it  almost  has  to  be  right. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  lUhiois  (Mr.  Railsback  i 
for  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlenborn*. 

The  substitute  amendment  was  aereed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  now 
recurs  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlenborn  » , 
as  amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 
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AMENDMENT       OFFERED       BY       MR.       ROCERS       OF 
FLORIDA 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rocers  of 
Florida:  Beginning  on  page  39,  after  line  4, 
Insert  the  following : 

"Sw:.  119.  That  Rule  XXI  of  the  RiUes  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  amended  by 
adding  a  new  subparagraph  as  follows: 
No  bill  or  Joint  resolution  of  a  public  char- 
acter making  an  appropriation  shall  be  finally 
passed,  and  no  amendment  of  the  Senate  to, 
or  report  of  a  Committee  of  Conference  on, 
such  a  bill  or  resolution  shall  be  agreed  to, 
unless  the  vote  of  the  House  Is  determined 
by  yeas  and  nays." 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  shall  not  have  to  take  5  minutes 
to  explain  this  amendment.  It  is  a  very 
simple  amendment. 

This  amendment  will  provide  that 
every  appropriation  bill  voted  on  in  the 
House  will  be  by  a  record  vote  so  that  the 
people  at  home  will  know  how  every 
Member  in  this  House  votes  on  every  ap- 
propriation bill.  I  think  this  will  assure 
that  great  study  and  thought  and  thor- 
ough examination  will  be  made  of  every 
appropriation  bill  by  each  Member. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  one  looks  at  the 
record  one  will  find  that  billions  of  dol- 
lars have  been  passed  by  this  House  and 
the  Congress  without  a  record  vote.  I 
think  that  emphasizes  the  necessity  for 
this  amendment. 

I  remember  when  I  introduced  this 
back  in  the  90th  Congress,  I  checked 
into  it  and  in  the  last  session  some  $50 
billion  had  been  appropriated  without  a 
single  record  vote.  And  I  daresay  this  ses- 
sion will  not  be  much  better  because  of 
the  five  bills  already  passed  that  I 
checked  on,  amounting  to  $23  billion, 
they  were  all  passed  without  a  record 
vote. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hope  that 
those  who  are  interested  in  modernizing 
our  niles  and  making  it  possible  for  the 
people  at  home  to  have  a  record  of  what 
we  do,  will  vote  in  favor  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  OONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman      from      New      York      (Mr. 

CONABLK). 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
done  a  little  research  into  this  matter, 
and  it  is  a  very  Interesting  study  indeed 
to  see  what  we  have  done  with  respect  to 
nonrecord  votes  on  appropriation  bills. 

For  instance,  in  the  second  session  of 
the  91st  Congress,  we  passed  with  non- 
record  votes  appropriations  for  the  legis- 
lative branch,  the  Office  of  Education, 
independent  offices,  and  HUD,  Interior, 
Transportation,  District  of  Columbia, 
Agriculture,  Public  Works,  continuing 
1970  and  continuing  1971.  As  I  say,  all 
of  these  were  passed  with  nonrecord 
votes. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  past  four 
years  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
taken  action  on  72  appropriation  bills. 
Of  these,  30  were  passed  by  nonrecord 
votes  for  a  total  of  approximately  $59.4 
bilUon. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  con- 


tribution, and  again  I  would  urge  a 
favorable  vote  on  this  amendment  so 
that  we  can  have  a  simple  rollcall  vote 
on  all  appropriation  bills. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Hays  was 
allowed  to  speak  out  of  order.) 
,  funeral  arrangements  for  the  late  honor- 
able  MICHAEL  J.   KIR  WAN 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  regard  to 
the  funeral  arrangements  for  our  late 
colleague,  the  Honorable  Michael  J.  Kir- 
wan,  I  have  been  asked  to  announce  that 
the  funeral  will  be  held  at  10:30  a.m.  on 
Thursday  morning  at  St.  Brendan's 
Church  in  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

The  body  will  be  taken  to  Youngstown 
and  calUng  hours  will  be  from  tomorrow 
evening  at  7  p.m.  continuing  on  Wednes- 
day afternoon  and  evening  at  the  Fox 
Fimeral  Home  located  at  4700  Market 
Street  in  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words,  and 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  again  I  would  assume 
that  I  am  probably  not  considered  as  on 
the  side  of  the  angels  on  this  question,  at 
least  in  the  minds  of  certain  people,  but 
again  this  goes  back  to  the  right  of  the 
majority  to  work  its  will. 

As  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned 
I  have  no  objection  to  being  on  record 
on  any  issue,  whether  it  be  appropria- 
tions, or  any  other  issues  that  are  before 
us.  There  are  many  policy  issues  in  which 
people  are  very  much  concerned  about 
where  their  Representatives  stand. 

As  far  as  a  rollcall  vote  on  any  par- 
ticular type  of  legislation,  as  I  under- 
stand this  amendment  calls  for  it  only 
in  connection  with  appropriation  bills. 
Again  it  seems  to  me  that  this  would 
or  could  produce  a  slowdown  in  the  pro- 
cedures of  the  House. 

It  is  entirely  possible  that  all  major 
bills  should  have  rollcall  votes — and  let 
me  say  that  I  beUeve  in  most  csuses  most 
bills  do  have  a  rollcall  vote.  I  have  found 
that  in  connection  with  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  the  chairman  of  that 
committee,  and  the  subcommittee  chair- 
men, generally  do  request  rollcall  votes 
on  final  passage,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
in  most  cases  they  are  allowed. 

As  far  as  this  particular  amendment 
is  concerned,  I  recognize  that  it  is  not 
going  to  wreck  this  bill.  It  seems  to  me 
it  simply  encumbers  us  and  produces  a 
further  loss  in  time,  and  slows  down  ac- 
tivities, and  it  precludes  the  rights  of  the 
majority  of  the  Members  on  the  floor  to 
msJte  a  determination  on  a  matter  that 
is  pending  at  that  time. 

On  that  basis,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Rogers*. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  am  very  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  say  that  it  seems  to  me  the 
present  procedure  we  follow  is  consistent. 

If  we  are  not  to  be  permitted  to  at- 
tend appropriation  hearings,  perhaps  no 
one  should  know  how  we  voted  on  the 
bilL 

Mr.  SISK.  I  appreciate  the  comments 


of  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri.  Let  me  say,  I  am  not  altogether 
sure  that  his  comments  are  apropos.  The 
theory  being,  of  course,  possibly  that  if 
we  have  not  been  at  the  hearing  that 
we  do  not  know  what  is  in  the  bill.  I 
doubt  that  because  I  think  most  of  the 
Members  do  read  the  report  and  they 
know  what  is  in  a  bill. 

As  I  say,  any  time  a  majority  wants  a 
rollcall  vote,  in  most  cases,  and  at  any 
time  some  single  Member  wants  a  roll- 
call vote  in  cases  where  there  are  not  218 
Members  on  the  floor  at  the  time,  then 
any  one  Member  can  make  the  point  of 
order  against  tlie  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  get  a  vote. 
Of  course,  we  find  this  situation  quite 
regularly  and  I  think  under  the  present 
procedure  of  the  House,  it  is  the  most 
appropriate  way  to  act. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  listened  with  great 
care  and  respect  to  the  words  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  *Mr.  Siski  as 
he  said  what  he  had  to  say  about  this 
particular  proposal. 

I  recognize  that  the  thrust  of  his  argu- 
ment is  essentially  one  of  saving  time.  I 
respect  that  which  he  is  seeking  to  ac- 
complish. Some  of  the  profxjsals  which 
will  be  made  in  the  way  of  amendments 
to  the  present  bill  are  aimed  at  that  very 
same  point  so  far  as  a  quorum  call  is 
concerned.  But  when  it  comes  to  this 
vital  question  of  dealing  with  appropri- 
ation measures,  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  <Mr.  Rogers*  for  this 
proposal.  I  listened  with  very  real  inter- 
est and  approval  to  the  argument  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 

CONABLE). 

Let  us  understand  that  it  is  strictly  a 
matter  of  appropriation  bills  that  we 
deal  with.  We  do  not  vote  frequently  on 
appropriation  bills. 

In  the  first  session  of  the  91st  Con- 
gress, as  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  CoNABLE)  pointed  out.  there  were 
only  seven  votes  which  were  nonrecord 
on  final  psissage  of  an  appropriation 
measure.  At  30  minutes  of  time  for  each 
recorded  vote,  it  would  have  been  only 
3V2  additional  hours  at  the  most. 

In  the  second  session  there  have  been 
10  appropriation  bills  which  we  have 
passed  without  a  rollcall  vote  and  at  the 
most  this  would  have  been  only  5  hours 
of  additional  time. 

When  it  comes  to  this  critically  im- 
portant portion  of  our  function,  namely, 
to  speak  out  on  the  spending  of  hterally 
billions  of  dollars,  there  is  nothing  which 
we  do  and  in  which  our  respective  con- 
stituents should  be  more  interested  and 
more  entitled  to  know  exactly  where  ev- 
eryone of  us  stands  than  on  this  point. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Rogers)  for  this 
particular  propostil.  and  I  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  before  the 
Members  vote  on  this  amendment,  we 
should  pjerhaps  have  an  example  of  what 
we  are  voting  on. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Washington 
came  back  with  an  appropriation  con- 
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ference  report  just  last  week.  There  was 
a  vote  to  adopt  the  conference  report. 
Following  that  there  were  19  amend- 
ments, and  then  there  was  a  motion  to 
recommit  and  then  final  passage.  Under 
the  provision  of  this  pending  amend- 
ment, that  would  have  been  22  rollcall 
votes  that  would  have  been  required  that 
afternoon  on  that  conference  report  and 
on  those  amendments.  Needless  to  say, 
we  would  have  been  here  until  midnight. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  would  just  like  to  point 
out  further,  and  I  do  not  know  where  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  <Mr.  Dellen- 
BACK)  has  gone — but  he  made  a  point 
that  there  were  10  votes  on  appropria- 
tion bills  which  were  not  rollcall  votes. 

I  do  not  recall  each  one  of  them,  but 
I  recall  three  or  four  in  which  no  Mem- 
ber, including  the  gentleman  who  spoke 
so  eloquently  for  the  amendment,  asked 
for  a  rollcall.  So  obviously  if  nobody 
asked  for  it,  there  is  apparently  no  one 
who  is  really  making  a  pitch  for  a  roll- 
call, for  they  are  not  even  interested 
enough  to  be  here  and  ask  for  the  roll- 
call. It  sedms  to  me  if  they  really  wanted 
one,  they  should  have  been  here  and  have 
at  least  said  so.  Then  if  theHouse  had 
turned  them  down,  they  would  have  had 
something  to  complain  about. 

But  not  having  asked  for  the  rollcall, 
they  really  have  nothing  to  complain 
about. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  The  gentleman 
is  quite  right.  If  on  any  one  of  the 
amendments  there  was  not  a  single 
Member  who  wanted  a  rollcall  and  who 
would  attempt  to  get  20  percent  to  agree, 
he  must  not  think  it  had  great  national 
interest. 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  concur  in  what  the 
gentleman  has  said.  It  seems  to  me  that 
when  we  are  concerned  about  the  pub- 
lic's right  to  know,  what  we  are  trying  to 
do  is  to  determine  whether  enough  Mem- 
bers have  enough  interest  in  the  matter 
to  ask  for  a  rollcall.  In  that  event,  there 
should  be  access  to  a  record  of  how  Mem- 
bers voted.  If  there  is  not  that  much 
concern  about  the  matter,  then  to  pro- 
pose that  this  House  spend  an  additional 
half  hour  on  a  rollcall  in  which  nobody 
has  any  concern  is  simply  to  burden  the 
legislative  process. 

I  would  hope  that  the  amendment 
would  not  be  £wiopted,  because  it  seems 
to  me  it  would  not  add  anything. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  It  would  mean 
a  half  hour  for  each  rollcall.  If  there 
were  20  rollcalls  that  would  be  10  hours. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  fMr.  Rogers). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 


AMENDMKrn 


OITEKEU      BY      MR. 
MASSACHtTSBTTS 


O'NErLL       OF 


Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  O'Neill  of  Mas- 
sachusetts: On  page  39,  Immediately  below 
line  4,  Insert  the  following: 

"RECORDING    TELLEK    VOTES 

"Clause  5  of  Rule  I  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"  'He  shall  rise  to  put  a  question,  but  may 
state  it  sitting,  and  shall  put  questions  In 
this  form,  to  wit:  "As  many  as  are  in  favor 
( as  the  question  may  be ) ,  say  Aye; "  and  after 
the  affirmative  voice  is  expressed.  "As  many 
as  are  opposed,  say  No;"  If  he  doubts,  or  a  di- 
vision is  called  for.  the  House  shall  divide 
those  in  the  affirmative  of  the  question  shall 
first  rise  from  their  seats,  and  then  those  In 
the  negative;  if  he  still  doubts,  or  a  count  Is 
required  by  at  least  one-fifth  of  a  quorum,  he 
shall  name  one  or  more  from  each  side  of 
the  question  to  tell  the  Members  In  the  af- 
flmatlve  and  negative;  which  being  reported, 
he  shall  rise  and  state  the  decision.  If  before 
tellers  are  named  any  Member  requests  tell- 
ers with  clerks  and  that  request  Is  supported 
by  at  least  one-flfth  of  a  quorum,  the  names 
of  those  voting  on  each  side  of  the  question 
.ahall  be  entered  In  the  Journal.  Members 
shall  have  not  less  than  twelve  minutes  from 
the  naming  of  tellers  with  clerks  to  be 
counted.'  " 

And  make  the  appropriate  technical 
changes  in  section  numbers  and  references. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  O'Neill 
of  Massachusetts  was  allowed  to  proceed 
for  5  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  amendment  I  am  offering 
today  in  behalf  of  myself  and  Mr.  Gub- 
SER  of  California  and  also  180  other 
sponsoring  Members  of  this  Congress 
provides  for  a  record  teller  vote  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  offered  this  amend- 
ment when  we  were  having  the  markup 
of  the  bill  and  it  did  not  prevail.  We  lost 
by  a  vote  of  6  to  6.  At  that  time  I  served 
notice  that  when  the  legislation  came  to 
the  floor  of  the  House  I  intended  to  of- 
fer it  again.  I  am  happy  that  Charlie 
GuBSER  has  joined  with  me  and  that  we 
have  had  such  a  tremendous  response 
from  our  colleagues.  At  this  point  I 
would  like  to  list  all  the  cosponsors  of  my 
amendment: 

Sponsors    or   the    O'Neill-Gubser    Amend- 
ment   To    Permit    Recording    of    Teller 

Votes 

Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Anderson 
of  California,  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Anderson  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Andrews  of 
North  Dakota,  Mr.  Ashley.  Mr.  Beall,  Mr.  Bell, 
Mr.  Bennett. 

Mr.  Blester.  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Blatnlk, 
Mr.  Boggs,  Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Brademas,  Mr. 
Brasco,  Mr.  Broomfleld,  Mr.  Brotzman. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Burke  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Burton  of  California,  Mr.  Button.  Mr.  Chap- 
pell.  Mrs.  Chlsholm,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Cleveland, 
Mr.  Don  Clausen,  Mr.  Cohelan,  Mr.  Conable. 
Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  Conyers.  Mr.  Corman.  Mr.  Coughlln, 
Mr.  Cramer,  Mr.  Crane,  Mr.  Culver,  Mr.  Dad- 
darlo,  Mr.  Daniels.  Mr.  Dellenback.  Mr. 
Denny,  Mr.  Dennis.  Mr.  Dlggs.  Mr.  Donohue, 
Mr.  Dwyer,  Mr.  Eckhardt. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Louisiana.  Mr.  Ellberg,  Mr.  Erlenborn,  Mr. 
Esch.  Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Evlns  of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Farbsteln,  Mr.  Pascell,  Mr. 
Findley,  Mr.  Flowers,  Mr.  Foley.  Mr.  William 
Ford,  Mr.  Fraser.  Mr.  Frledel.  Mr.  Pulton  of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Fulton  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Gibbons.  Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.    Gubser,    Mr.    Gude.    Mr.    Halpem.    Mr. 


Hamilton,  Mr.  Hanley,  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho, 
Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Hathaway. 

Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Hechler,  Mr.  Helstoskl, 
Mr.  Hicks,  Mr.  Hogan,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Ja- 
cobs, Mr.  Johnson  of  California,  Mr.  Jones 
of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Karth,  Mr.  Kastenmeler, 
Mr.   Keith,   Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Kuykendall. 

Mr.  Leggett.  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
Lowensteln,  Mr.  Lujan,  Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr. 
McCloskey,Mr.  McClure.Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Mc- 
Fall,  Mr.  MacGregor,  Mr.  Madden,  Mr.  Mail- 
Hard,  Mr.  Matsunaga,  Mr.  May,  Mr.  Mayne, 
Mr.  Meeds,  Mr.  Melcher,  Mr.  Mesklll,  Mr.  Mlk- 
va,  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Minlsh,  Mr.  Mlze, 
Mr.  MoUohan,  Mr.  Moorhead,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr. 
Mosher,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Nedzl,  Mr.  Obey,  Mr. 
O'Hara,  Mr.  O'Konskl,  Mr.  O'Neill,  Mr.  Olsen, 
Mr.  Ottlnger. 

Mr.  Patten,  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Pettis,  Mr. 
Phllbln,  Mr.  Pike,  Mr.  Pirnle,  lii.  Podell,  Mr. 
Preyer,  Mr.  Pryor,  Mr.  Qule,  Mr.  Railsback. 
Mr.  Bees,  Mr.  Reld  of  New  York,  Mr.  Beuss, 
Mr.  Blegle,  Mr.  Roblson,  Mr.  Rodlno,  Mr. 
Rogers  of  Florida,  Mr.  Roe. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal, Mr  Roth,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  Ryan,  Mr. 
Saylor,  Mr.  Schadeberg,  Mr.  Schneebell, 
Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Schmitz,  Mr.  Schwengel, 
Mr.  Shrlver,  Mr.  Stafford,  Mr.  Stelger  of 
Arizona. 

Mr.  Stelger  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  St  Germain, 
Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Symington,  Mr.  Talcott,  Mr. 
Teague  of  California,  Mr.  Thompson  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Tleman,  Mr.  Tunney,  Mr.  Udall, 
Mr.  Van  Deerlln. 

Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  Mr.  Vanlk,  Mr.  Waggon- 
ner,  Mr.  Waldle,  Mr.  Welcker,  Mr.  Whalen, 
Mr.  White,  Mr.  Wldnall,  Mr.  Winn,  Mr. 
Charles  Wilson,  Mr.  Bob  Wilson,  Mr.  Wold, 
Mr.  Wolff,  Mr.  Wydler,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr. 
Zwach. 

The  record  teller  vote  is  a  simple  thing, 
conducted  much  like  regular  teller  votes, 
only  with  a  record  printed  of  how  each 
Member  voted. 

When  I  proposed  this  in  the  Rules 
Committee,  I  said  it  was  a  controversial 
measure.  It  is.  But  it  is  a  very  neces- 
sary and  very  fair  measure. 

Every  Member  knows  of  the  important 
work  done  in  the  Committee  of  the 
WTiole. 

Often  the  most  important  parts  of  a 
bill — and  usually  the  most  controversial 
sections — are  decided  upon  in  amend- 
ment form.  And  there  is  no  record  of  how- 
Members  vote. 

The  ABM,  the  SST,  the  invasion  of 
Cambodia,  were  all  dealt  with  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  in  nonrecorded 
teller  votes. 

This  is  not  a  good  system.  It  is  not  fair, 
and  it  subverts  the  integrity  and  reputa- 
tion of  the  House  and  its  Members. 

This  is  a  public  body  a  representa- 
tive body.  But  because  of  habits  and  cus- 
toms— many  of  them  outdated — through 
the  years,  the  decisions  of  this  body  have 
been  hidden  from  the  very  people  we 
represent. 

The  secrecy  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  has  allowed  too  many  Members 
to  duck  issues,  to  avoid  the  perils  of  con- 
troversial votes.  But  that  is  not  in  the 
spirit  of  this  Nation,  nor  of  this  Con- 
gress. 

Our  duties  to  the  Nation  and  to  the 
people  we  represent  make  this  amend- 
ment necessary.  We  are  primarily  and 
most  importantly  legislators.  And  if  the 
work  of  legislation  can  be  done  shrouded 
in  secrecy  and  hidden  from  the  public, 
then  we  are  eroding  the  confidence  of 
the  public  in  ourselves  and  in  our  institu- 
tions. 
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For  instance,  on  May  6  during  debate 
on  the  military  procurement  authoriza- 
tion, three  amendments  were  offered 
that  gave  the  House  its  only  opportimity 
to  address  Itself  to  the  Cambodian  in- 
vasion. These  amendments — on  a  subject 
that  was  tearing  at  the  seams  of  the 
Nation— were  disposed  of  in  teller  votes, 
with  no  record  for  the  scrutiny  of  the- 
public. 

The  ABM,  the  SST,  preventive  deten- 
tion, funds  for  waste  disposal — all  of 
these  issues  have  been  decided  on  teller 
votes.  There  is  no  record  for  posterity, 
and  we  cannot  be  held  accountable  by 
the  voters. 
This  is  simply  and  clearly  not  right. 
There  should  be  no  one  among  us  who 
is  not  willing  to  go  on  record  on  the  vital 
issues  of  the  day.  There  should  be  no 
one  among  us  who  is  unwilling  to  go  to 
his  constituency  on  his  record— his  true 
record,  based  on  the  important  votes  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Votes  on  final  passage,  on  previous 
questions,  on  recommital,  are  only  part 
of  the  record. 

In  courts  of  law,  witnesses  are  asked  to 
tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth.  This 
amendment  will  helps  us  do  that. 

The  whole  truth  means  that  we  must 
have  a  record  on  amendment  votes.  This 
amendment  will  do  that.  I  believe  it  is 
fair,  it  is  necessary,  and  it  is  in  keeping 
with  democratic  principle  and  represent- 
ative government. 

It  is  interesting  because  Members  of 
Congress  have  known  for  about  a 
month  that  the  amendment  was  going  to 
be  offered,  and  I  have  had  so  many  of 
you  come  up  to  me  and  say,  "What  are 
you  doing?  Are  you  becoming  a  reform- 
er? Are  you  going  to  change  the  whole 
system  around?" 

I  have  been  in  politics  or  in  public  life 
for  more  than  35  years.  I  never  consid- 
ered myself  a  reformer.  I  do  not  know 
exactly  what  a  reformer  is.  To  me  if  one 
has  a  private  opinion  that  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  Congress  should  be 
changed,  he  should  act  upon  that  belief. 
I  am  one  who  believes  in  speaking  out. 
I  have  done  so  through  the  years.  I  be- 
lieve the  public  is  entitled  to  know  how 
I  vote  on  the  issues  and  I  constantly  re- 
port to  them  and  tell  them  how  I  vote. 
I  believe  every  Member  should  report 
to  his  or  her  constituency  as  to  how  he 
or  she  votes,  and  the  complete  record 
should  be  available  for  public  scrutiny. 

All  I  am  asking  for  is  a  simple  change 
in  the  rules.  One  may  have  the  teller 
votes,  but  if  one  so  desires,  one  may  ask 
for  tellers  with  clerks. 

Last  year,  for  example,  during  the 
period  from  July  1,  1969.  to  July  1, 
1970,  there  were  113  division  votes  and 
73  teller  votes  taken  on  amendments  of- 
fered in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
Fifty  of  the  teller  votes  were  not  pre- 
ceded by  division  votes.  Thus,  the  num- 
ber of  amendments  voted  on  by  division 
and  teller  votes  totaled  163. 

Actually,  going  over  the  list  of  the  73 
teller  votes  that  took  place  I  find  about 
18  or  20  on  which  I  believe  the  people 
of  America,  the  people  at  home,  want  to 
know  and  are  entitled  to  know  how  we 
stand.  These  were  major,  vital  issues. 


As  examples,  there  are  Cambodia, 
Vietnam,  the  SST,  the  MIRV,  the  ABM, 
and  things  of  that  nature.  In  my  particu- 
lar area  they  would  like  to  know  how 
we  stood  on  the  Dickey-Lincoln  project. 
That  is  only  a  local  matter,  but  to  the 
people  of  the  New  England  area,  it  is 
important.  I  have  announced  how  I  voted 
on  it,  despite  the  fact  that  we  had  teller 
votes,  and  there  was  no  record  on  it. 
In  this  day  and  age  I  believe  the  peo- 
ple are  entitled  to  know  how  we  vote 
on  legislation,  not  just  on  the  entire  bill, 
but  on  the  all-important  amendments. 

During  the  year  1968  there  were  63 
teller  votes.  If  one  had  been  able  to  ask 
for  teller  votes  with  clerks  during  the 
year  1968,  I  say  they  would  have  only 
been  asked  for  about  15  times.  There 
were  15  really  national,  earth-shaking 
decisions  on  which  the  people  at  home 
.should  have  known  how  you  felt  about 
them  and  how  I  voted  and  how  you 
voted.  But  there  is  no  record,  for  these 
issues  were  disposed  of  in  amendments. 
During  the  last  year,  on  the  division 
votes  that  we  took,  28  amendments  were 
approved  and  85  were  rejected.  On  the 
teller  votes  we  took  last  year,  53  were 
rejected  and  20  were  approved.  That  is 
out  of  the  73  teller  votes  we  took  last 
year. 

If  we  were  recording  these  votes,  if 
the  people  at  home  knew  how  we  actu- 
ally voted,  I  believe  we  probably  would 
have  had  some  different  results.  Prob- 
ably we  would  have  passed  more  pieces  of 
legislation. 

We  have  a  habit  here,  through  our 
rules  and  regulations  and  our  habits,  of 
protecting  each  other.  But  this  can  be 
to  the  detriment  of  the  Nation.  This 
amendment  seeks  to  avoid  that. 

One  of  the  great  problems  confronting 
the  Nation  today  Is  the  student  turmoil. 
It  is  not  only  because  of  the  war;  it  is 
because  of  dissatisfaction,  alienation 
and  mistrust.  They  talk  about  all  the 
priorities.  Yes,  we  are  reeking  with  pri- 
orities; there  is  no  question  about  it. 
But  they  do  not  know  how  you  vote  and 
how  I  vote  and  how  we  stand  on  the 
issues.  No  one  knows  who  is  on  what  side, 
because  there  is  no  record.  We  must  go 
on  record,  have  a  public  accounting  of 
where  each  of  us  stands  on  each  issue. 
Here  we  are,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  bind 
the  people  of  America.  We  say  whether 
they  are  going  to  war.  We  regulate  taxes. 
We  set  up  crime  bills.  All  the  power  is  in 
this  Congress,  yet  we  are  not  willing  to 
tell  the  people  at  home  how  we  vote. 

Actually,  what  do  you  vote  on?  A  mo- 
tion to  recommit  or  final  passage.  How 
many  times  in  history  has  the  statement 
of  Wilson  been  repeated  that  the  Con- 
gress in  committee  is  the  Congress  at 
work.  Tlie  work  is  done  in  committee, 
where  it  is  done  under  committee  rule, 
and  under  those  rules  the  public  doesn't 
know  where  we  stand.  It  is  not  fair  to 
the  people  of  America.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion in  my  mind  about  that.  It  is  just  not 
fair  to  the  people  of  America. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  CONABLE.  I  would  like  to  com- 


mend the  gentleman  for  his  amendment 
and  say  that  I  intend  to  support  it. 

I  would  like  to  ask  him  if  he  does  not 
think  one  of  the  very  important  side  ef- 
fects of  his  amendment  would  be  to  en- 
courage participation  in  the  amendment 
process  beyond  that  which  we  have  un- 
der our  present  system.  Does  he  not  think 
that  the  Members  would  be  much  more 
likely  to  be  on  the  floor  if  there  is  a 
chance  of  their  being  recorded  with  re- 
spect to  the  amendment? 

Mr  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  I  cer- 
tainly agree  with  the  gentleman.  There 
is  no  question  in  my  mind.  If  the  Mem- 
bers know  that  the  people  at  home  will 
know  how  each  of  us  is  recorded  on  an 
issue  that  is  of  real  importance,  then 
there  will  be  more  dialog  and  more 
Members  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yieid? 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  I  yield 
to  my  distinguished  colleague  from  Mas- 
SEWJhusetts. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  In  Ime 
with  what  the  genUeman  from  New  York 
just  said  on  his  amendment.  I  notice 
that  your  amendment  calls  for  each 
Member  on  each  side  of  the  question  to 
be  introduced  in  the  Journal.  I  was  won- 
dering if  you  do  not  believe  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  also  list  the  names  of  the 
absentees. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  That 
is  all  right  with  me,  as  far  as  that  pro- 
cedure is  concerned.  It  is  just  a  simple 
matter  of  deduction.  U  you  are  not 
recorded  as  voting,  then  you  were  obvi- 
ously absent. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  If  the 
gentleman  wUl  jield  fulher,  I  know  it  is 
a  matter  of  deduction,  and  of  course  I 
am  going  to  support  my  good  colleague 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  But  I 
would  be  reluctant  to  support  it  unless 
we  list  the  names  of  the  absentees,  be- 
cause they  are  usually  the  cause  of  the 
outcome  of  the  teller  vote  by  failing  to 
be  present  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
There  are  so  many  reformers  around 
here,  and  I  am  not  referring  to  my  good 
friend  from  Massachusetts  now  but  those 
who  are  writing  their  great  position  pa- 
pers, who  are  never  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  If  we  list  the  names  of  the  ab- 
sentees, it  might  be  possible  to  get  some 
of  them  over  here  once  in  a  wliile  to 
vote  on  some  of  these  matters. 

I  want  to  say  it  is  my  intention  when 
the  proper  time  comes  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  which 
will  also  list  the  names  of  the  absentees. 
Mr.  OTiEILL  of  Massachusetts.  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Cliairman.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  genUeman. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  agree  with  the  genUe- 
man's  position  that  there  ought  to  be 
recorded  votes.  I  am  not  in  complete 
agreement  with  how  you  go  about  it. 
but  one  thing  that  really  troubles  me  in 
view  of  the  eloquent  statements   that 
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you  made  about  secrecy  Is.  does  not  the 
gentleman  have  any  amendment  or  can 
we  get  an  amendment  that  will  enable 
us  to  get  tax  bills  up  here  where  we  can 
vote  on  the  amendments  and  have  some 
record  votes?  The  way  It  is  now  they 
come  out  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  with  record  votes  and  come  here 
under  a  gag  rule  and  you  cannot  get  an 
amendment  up  let  alone  get  a  record 
vote  on  it.  I  think  they  are  the  most 
important  pieces  of  legislation  of  all.  I 
do  not  know  how  the  gentleman  votes  in 
the  Committee  on  Rules  becaiise,  again, 
that  is  a  secret  vote  and  whether  he 
votes  to  send  them  here  under  a  gag  riile 
I  do  not  know,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
Is  the  basic  place  to  start  if  we  are  real- 
ly out  to  abolish  secrecy  in  this  body. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  To  an- 
swer the  gentleman,  I  have  voted  through 
the  years,  excepting  on  the  last  bill,  I 
have  voted  through  the  years  for  a  closed 
rule  on  taxes,  based  on  that  argument 
that  433  Members  could  not  write  a  tax 
bill  because  there  would  be  so  much  lack 
of  germaneness,  and  each  Member  would 
have  his  particular  interest. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  O'Nmll 
of  Massachusetts  was  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed for  5  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  OT'TFTn.L  of  Massachusetts.  In  the 
last  bill  I  did  vote  for  an  open  rule  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  it  came  out  as  a 
reform  package  and  I  did  not  think  it  was 
a  reform  package  at  all.  You  may  re- 
call I  said  that  the  ocean  labored  and 
brought  forth  a  periwinkle.  I  did  not 
think  much  of  that  bill  and  I  did  vote  for 
an  open  rule  at  that  time. 

However,  if  the  gentleman  is  inter- 
ested in  having  a  matter  of  that  type 
brought  up  here,  why  not  offer  an 
amendment  to  that  effect? 

Mr.  HAYS.  You  are  talking  about  writ- 
ing the  tax  bill  on  the  floor.  You  are  now 
engaged  In  changing  the  rules  of  the 
House  on  the  floor.  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing that  is  more  delicately  balanced 
than  the  rules  here  to  protect  minori- 
ties and  majorities  alike.  I  do  not  see  why 
a  tax  bill  could  not  be  written  this  way. 
I  take  it  from  what  the  gentleman  says 
about  the  last  tax  bill  that  he  has  had 
a  change  of  heart.  In  view  of  the  delicate 
exposition  against  secrecy  here,  I  hope 
we  can  coimt  on  him  that  we  will  not  get 
any  more  gag  niles. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Well. 
I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  and  the  gentleman  can  be  assured 
that  I  will  have  his  thoughts  in  mind 
when  the  next  tax  legislation  comes  up. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  always  been  in- 
teresting to  me  to  see  the  history  which 
has  been  written  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  We  are  witnessing  history 
now.  But  it  is  an  incomplete  record,  and 
an  unreliable  one. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  last  three  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States  all  served  in 
this  body.  Mr.  Nixon.  Mr.  Johnson,  and 
Mr.  Kennedy.  And,  if  someone  were  writ- 
ing the  memoirs  of  any  one  of  them  on 
the  important  issues  of  the  time  in  which 
they  served  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  one  would  have  to  surmise  or 
guess  how  they  stood  on  the  vital  ques- 


tions of  the  day,  because  there  would  be 
no  record,  unless  they  put  something  in 
the  Record  themselves  as  to  how  they 
stood. 

The  history  that  we  make  here,  believe 
me.  is  Just  a  shallow  portrayal  of  what  is 
being  done  because  all  you  can  do  is  vote 
on  motions  to  recommit  or  on  final  pas- 
sage. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  real  crux  of  the 
matter,  to  be  honest  with  your  constitu- 
ency and  to  yourself,  is  to  vote  on  the  is- 
sues. And  that  is  done  in  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  talking  about 
unrest  in  this  country  today  and  in  my 
opinion  a  great  deal  of  that  unrest  Is 
caused  by  the  fact  that  the  people  feel 
this  Congress  is  not  living  up  to  the  ex- 
pectations which  they  have  of  the  Con- 
gress and  they  feel  that  the  Congress 
constantly  protects  itself. 

How  do  you  deal  with  a  young  fellow, 
for  example,  when  he  says  that  when  we 
argued  the  question  of  Cambodia  we  were 
given  43  seconds  to  address  the  House. 
Or  there  may  have  been  a  teller  vote  and 
we  all  walk  through  the  middle  aisle,  but 
he  says,  "I  do  not  know  how  you  voted 
because  there  was  no  record  vote." 

It  is  hard  for  the  people  of  America  to 
understand  that  on  the  great  problems  of 
this  Nation  they  do  not  know  how  their 
Congressmen  vote.  It  is  not  right. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Yes, 
I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hamf>shire. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  As  one  of  the  co- 
six>nsors  of  this  amendment,  I  certainly 
support  it.  I  have  heard  one  criticism 
which  I  think  has  some  validity  and  that 
is  that  there  might  be  some  Members 
who  would  not  be  apprised  as  to  precisely 
what  the  amendment  contained  which 
would  be  subject  to  a  teller  vote. 

So,  I  propose  later  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  your  amendment  to  simply  re- 
quire that  it  would  be  printed  at  least 
I  day  in  the  Record  prior  to  a  vote  there- 
on. The  big  ticket  vote,  the  big  issues 
such  as  the  ABM  and  the  SST  amend- 
ments on  which  we  all  feel  we  should  be 
recorded  could  certainly  be  covered  by 
amendments  published  at  least  1  day 
prior  to  the  expected  day  of  the  vote.  I 
think  this  would  protect  the  Members  so 
they  would  be  sure  of  knowing  more  pre- 
cisely what  they  were  going  to  be  re- 
corded on. 

Therefore,  I  would  very  much  hope 
that  the  gentleman  from  Massachiisetts 
and  other  sponsors  of  this  amendment 
would  accept  such  an  amendment.  Just 
as  the  pubUc  has  a  right  to  know  how  we 
vote,  I  think  we  have  a  right  to  be  ap- 
prised in  writing  as  to  what  we  are  being 
recorded  on. 

Mr.  O'NEULL  of  Massachusetts.  As  I 
have  watched  the  development  of  this 
legislation  in  the  last  2  or  3  weeks  and 
seeing  umendment  after  amendment  be- 
ing adopted,  I  am  wondering  if  there  is 
not  more  than  one  way  to  skin  a  cat.  I 
am  wondering  if  we  are  going  to  weight 
it  down  so  that  it  will  sink. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  again 
expired. 


(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  O'NEttL 
of  Massachusetts  was  allowed  to  proceed 
for  5  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  hate  to  think  that 
that  will  happen  to  this  legislation.  I 
would  hate  for  It  to  happen  to  this  par- 
ticular amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  how 
many  Members  have  come  up  to  me  and 
said,  "I  have  a  perfecting  amendment 
to  your  amendment."  If  we  are  going  to 
have  so  many  perfecting  amendments 
offered  to  this  amendment,  then  I  am 
beginning  to  wonder  about  it.  I  hope  my 
amendment  goes  through  without  any 
amendments  whatsoever,  for  amend- 
ments can  also  dilute,  distort,  and 
change,  as  well  as  improve. 

Through  the  years,  as  I  said,  we  have 
protected  ourselves.  Too  often  that  pro- 
tection has  been  a  disservice  to  the  pub- 
lic. I  do  not  think  we  need  perfecting 
amendments  to  protect  ourselves. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  at 
that  point? 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  I  am 
delighted  to  yield  to  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Now, 
my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  is  not  going  to  tell  me 
that  he  is  not  going  to  support  my 
amendment? 

My  amendment  Is  helping  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  let  us  examine  our  con- 
sciences and  let  us  look  at  ourselves.  We 
have  gone  along  here,  I  think,  with  a 
smug  complacency  throughout  the  years, 
at  least  that,  and  probably  with  a  colos- 
sal ugliness,  because  we  have  been  able 
to  do  what  we  wanted  to  do  and  protect 
ourselves. 

You  know,  the  more  I  think  of  this 
legislation  and  of  this  amendment,  the 
more  I  wonder  how  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  got  away  with  it  all 
the  years  that  they  did  without  being 
forced  to  report  back  to  their  people  on 
the  major  issues  that  befall  the  Nation. 
I  just  cannot  understand  how  they  have 
done  it  throughout  the  years. 

Also  may  I  say  this:  that  I  think  it  is 
true  that  these  reforms  rim  in  cycles.  We 
had  a  reform  after  World  War  n.  We 
had  another  reform,  I  believe  it  was  in 
the  early  20's,  and  then  we  had  reform 
back  in  1911  or  1912,  about  that  time. 

Government  nms  in  a  pattern  like 
that,  whether  it  is  the  National  Govern- 
ment, the  State  government,  or  whether 
it  is  in  your  local  townships.  And  the 
people  rise  up  about  every  20  or  30  years 
and  demand  change.  I  think  that  they 
have  risen  this  year,  and  I  think  that 
this  is  the  main  thrust;  they  want  a 
report  from  their  Representatives. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
for  yielding. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
knows  that  I  supported  him  when  he  of- 
fered his  motion  In  the  Committee  on 
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Rules,  and  I  join  him  today  in  support- 
ing the  proposition  that  he  now  advances. 
In  fact,  I  think  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  is  being  far  too  modest  when  he  dis- 
claims the  title  of  a  reformer.  I  think  that 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  and  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Gubser)  both 
thoroughly  deserve  the  title  of  reformers 
when  they  espouse  what  is  basically  very 
fundamentally  a  far-reaching  change  in 
our  present  rules  of  procedures. 

I  just  have  one  interesting  observation 
to  make,  and  that  Is  that  in  talking  with 
various  members  of  the  Fouth  Estate  in 
passing  about  this  particJar  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  in  the  well,  that 
I  think  it  is  very  interesting  in  that  they 
said  that  it  is  going  to  be  pretty  hard 
to  dramatize  or  to  make  much  of  an  im- 
pression upon  the  minds  of  the  public— 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  very  comment 
says  something  about  our  present  pro- 
cedures in  the  House,  and  that  we,  there- 
fore, ought  to  be  willing  to  do  the  things 
that  will  make  the  things  we  do  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  more  under- 
standable and  more  meaningful  to  the 
people  of  this  coimtry. 

I  think  that  will  be  the  net  effect  of 
what  the  gentleman  proposes,  and  that 
is  why  I  support  it. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  O'Neill).  I  do  not  see,  really,  the 
analogy  between  a  closed  rule  on  a  bill 
out  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  and  this  legislation,  although  I 
would  advocate,  as  does  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  open  rules  on  all  legislation. 
I  think  if,  as  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
suggests,  it  is  possible  to  write  tax  legis- 
lation on  the  floor  of  the  House  out  in 
the  open,  then  certainly  it  is  possible 
even  more  so  for  us  to  reform  our  rules 
out  here  in  the  open,  and  to  cause  record 
votes  on  substantive  matters  which 
would  be  the  result  of  the  amendment  of 
my  distinguished  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  O'Neill)  . 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 
^By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gttbser 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  GUBSER.  This  is  an  historic 
amendment  to  an  historic  bill. 

I  hope  the  bill  does  not  get  smothered 
or  suffocated  by  an  overabundance  of 
kindly  amendments  because  it  is  very 
necessary  to  the  future  of  our  parlia- 
mentary system  of  government. 

I  am  proud  to  have  originally  spon- 
sored an  amendment  which  attracted  a 
number  of  cosponsors.  For  this  reason, 
I  was  asked  to  cosponsor  this  amend- 
ment with  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  O'Neill)  . 

This  has  been  referred  to  as  the  anti- 
secrecy  amendment.  The  word  "secret" 
carries  with  it  a  sinister  connotation— 


an  Intent  to  deceive— an  Intent  to  mis- 
lead. 

In  defense  of  this  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  its  very  long  and  proud  his- 
tory, I  would  like  to  say  that  nonrecorded 
teller  votes  have  not  been  for  the  purpose 
of  deceit.  Rather,  they  have  been  a  carry- 
over from  the  days  when  sessions  of  the 
'Congress  lasted  a  few  short  months  and 
it  was  necessary  to  expedite  proceedings. 
It  is  a  relic  of  a  passing  era  where  the 
Federal  Government  was  Umlted,  and 
did  not  entwine  itself  so  Intricately  with 
each  Individual  citizen  and  his  welfare. 
Those  days  are  gone  tmd  they  will 
never  return.  Today  we  deal  in  a  highly 
complex  relationship  between  the  people 
and  their  government.  The  responsibil- 
ity of  serving  in  the  Congress  is  now  a 
full-time,  year-roimd  job— and  we  are 
not  limited  by  a  shortage  of  time.  We 
should  and  we  can  take  the  time  to  let 
the  public  know  how  we  vote  on  each  and 
every  issue. 

So  I  prefer  to  designate  this  not  as  an 
antisecrecy  amendment  but  as  the  truth 
amendment.  The  truth,  I  would  remind 
you,  is  the  fiUl  truth  and  the  whole 
truth.  ,    ^ 

You  all  know  the  biblical  saying,  'And 
the  truth  shall  make  you  free."  I  cite  it 
now  because  of  the  connection  between 
the  word  "truth"  and  the  word  "free." 
Truth  is  the  essence  of  free  government 
and  of  freedom  itself. 

As  truth  disappears,  the  vacuimi  that 
is  left  is  filled  with  varying  degrees  of 
despotism.  Can  anyone  point  out  a 
free  nation  which  lost  its  liberty  xmder 
circumstances  where  the  truth  prevailed 
imder  the  absolute  sense? 

Right  at  this  moment  the  basic  in- 
stitutions of  ttiis  Nation  itself,  and  es- 
pecially the  Congress,  face  a  crisis  which. 
In  my  opinion,  is  more  serious  than  any 
foreign  or  domestic  enemy  ever  pre- 
sented. 

It  is  not  just  American  youth  that 
has  lost  faith  in  the  Congress.  Our  press 
corps,  both  privately  and  in  print,  show 
disdain  for  this  great  parliamentary 
body.  The  executive  branch  often  con- 
siders the  Congress  as  an  albatross.  The 
taxpayers  are  up  in  arms.  The  poor,  the 
rich,  men  of  all  races,  and  almost  every- 
one view  the  Congress  with  a  minimum 
of  high  regard — to  borrow  a  phrase  from 
one  of  our  departed  colleagues. 

Now  gcxKi  arguments  can  be  found  to 
rebut  the  opinion  and  the  views  of  each 
group.  But  one  point  they  all  make,  and 
one  for  which  there  is  no  rebuttal  is  the 
absence  of  the  full  truth  In  teller  votes. 
If  truth  is  the  voice  of  freedom,  it  falls 
silent  when  the  House  votes  by  tellers. 
The  body  politic  today  needs  some 
strong  medicine.  I  am  here  urging  you 
not  to  adopt  the  substitute  which  will  be 
offered  and  not  to  dilute  that  medicine 
to  the  point  where  it  would  be  ineffective 
in  bringing  about  a  cure. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  originally  of- 
fered practically  the  same  proposal  as 
the  substitute  motion. 

I  have  now  studied  it  carefully,  and  be- 
lieve there  are  certain  defects  in  my  orig- 
inal proposal.  Therefore,  for  the  re- 
mainder of  my  remarks  I  shall  address 
myself  to  the  shortcomings  of  the  sxibstl- 
tute. 
Some  say  that  by  requiring  that  a 


greater  number  of  Members  request  a 
recorded  vote  we  would  be  protected 
against  frlvoUty  and  the  use  of  deliberate 
delaying  tactics.  The  O'NeUl  amendment 
requires  the  same  niunber  of  people  to 
ask  for  a  teller  vote  with  clerks  as  Is  re- 
quired for  a  teller  vote.  If  that  number  is 
proper  for  a  teller  vote,  why  is  it  Im- 
proper for  a  teller  vote  with  clerks? 

Some  people  say  we  ought  to  have  an 
electronic  device  to  speed  up  the  teller 
voting  process  which  the  O'Neill  amend- 
ment proposes.  I  do  not  think  we  ought 
to  waste  ovu:  time  In  determining  how 
we  shall  take  the  record  vote.  The  ques- 
tion before  the  House  is.  Should  we  take 
a  record  vote?  We  can  do  that  under  the 
O'Neill  amendment  with  an  electronic 
device  if  we  wish  to.  The  committees  in- 
volved can  concern  themselves  with  this 
question  at  a  later  date  and  we  can  deter- 
mine how  we  are  going  to  record  after  we 
have  determined  that  we  will  record. 

The  substitute  would  be  terribly  time 
consuming.  It  would  Involve  two  roll- 
calls  In  almost  every  instance,  as  well  as 
one  teller  vote.  Instead  of  a  recorded 
teller  vote  taking  a  period  of  12  minutes, 
the  substitute  would  give  us  a  possibility 
of  three  votes,  the  probability  of  two,  and 
a  certainty  of  one  recorded  rollcall  vote. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  CaUfomia.  I  think  the 
gentleman  may  be  under  a  little  misap- 
prehension that  the  substitute  which  the 
distinguished  gentleman  Is  talking  about 
will  be  offered.  It  Is  not  germane,  that  Is. 
the  one  which  would  require  defeated 
amendments  to  be  voted  on  in  the  House. 
That  will  not  be  offered  at  this  point  be- 
cause it  Is  not  germane. 

Another  substitute  wiU  be  offered  on 
electronic  voting.  I  want  to  be  certain 
that  you  are  not  talking  about  my  sub- 
stitute when  you  are  talking  about  that 
particular  one. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  No.  I  am  happy  to  learn 
that  the  substitute  I  was  referring  to 
will  not  be  offered.  However,  I  shsOl  con- 
tinue to  address  myself  to  some  of  the 
defects,  because  those  defects  are  the 
basis  of  the  very  arguments  which  are 
being  used  against  the  O'Neill  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr  GUBSER.  I  must  warn  the  gen- 
tleman that  if  I  yield,  I  will  have  to  a^ 
for  an  extension  of  time. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  have 
to  c*ject  If  the  gentleman  so  requests. 
Mr.  GUBSER.  Then  I  cannot  yield. 
Mr.  HAYS.  I  just  wanted  to  correct  the 
record.  If  the  gentleman  will  give  me  a 
second. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Surely.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Just  to  say  that  a  substitute 
will  be  offered.  I  have  it  and  I  am  going 
to  offer  it.  ,     ^ 

Mr.  GUBSER.  With  the  substitute  we 
would  have  an  impossible  parliamentary 
complication  of  matters  before  the 
House.  Suppose  mi  amendment  were  de- 
feated in  the  Committee.  Suppose  sub- 
sequently another  amendment  were 
adopted  which  was  contradictory  to  the 
defeated  amendment.  Then  suppose  you 
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go  into  the  House  and  the  House  re- 
verses the  Committee  of  the  Whole  and 
adopts  the  amendment  which  was  pre- 
viously rejected.  Then  you  would  have 
a  situation  of  a  bill  containing  two  con- 
tradictory provisions.  The  only  thing  you 
could  do  would  be  to  pull  up  stakes  and 
go  right  back  into  the  Committee  and 
straighten  the  whole  mess  out.  The 
O'Neill  amendment  would  bring  a  clean 
bill  to  the  House.  It  would  deliver  a  fin- 
ished product  and  in  which  all  parts 
would-be  consistent  with  other  parts.  So 
I  do  not  believe  we  should  unnecessarily 
complicate  the  O'Neill  amendment. 

I  could  go  on  and  talk  further  about 
what  kind  of  amendments  woiild  be  eli- 
gible for  the  rollcall  vote  in  the  House. 
Will  it  be  the  amendment  as  originally 
introduced?  Will  it  be  the  final  modi- 
fied version  which  is  defeated,  or  will  it 
apply  to  all  amendments,  including  sub- 
stitute amendments?  You  will  create 
nothing  in  the  world  but  unmitigated 
confusion  if  you  go  back  into  the  Com- 
mittee and  ask  for  recorded  rollcall  votes 
on  defeated  teller  votes.  So  I  urge  the 
House  to  stfmd  fast  and  adopt  the  O'Neill 
amendment  without  an  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  time  has  come 
when  the  people's  bi^iness  should  not 
cower  in  the  dim  light  of  only  half  the 
truth.  If  our  system  is  to  survive  it  must 
receive  the  spotlight  of  the  full  truth 
and  the  whole  truth. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  amendment,  and  r'ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  an  ad- 
ditional 5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  requests  unanimous  consent 
to  proceed  for  an  additional  5  minutes. 
Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve 
the  right  to  object  in  order  to  Inquire 
of  the  gentleman  if  I  did  not  see  him  on 
his  feet  saying  he  was  going  to  object  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
GuBSER)  asking  for  additional  time. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  may  have  said  that. 

Mr.  HAYS.  In  that  case,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

The  gentleman  from  Louisiana  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes  in  support  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might 
say  to  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  had  already  had  10  minutes, 
but  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's 
courtesy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  Judgment  this  is 
indeed  a  historic  day.  This  is  a  day  which 
will  make  the  House  of  Representatives 
truly  relevant. 

As  is  the  case  with  so  many  of  the 
rules  of  this  Chamber,  the  procedure 
known  as  teller  voting  is  deeply  rooted 
in  the  legislative  process.  Its  origin  can 
be  traced  centuries  ago  when  the  British 
Parliament  devised  it  as  a  method  of 
voting  the  wUl  of  the  people  while  es- 
caping the  wrath  of  a  powerful  and 
vengeful  monarch.  One  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  years  ago,  when  F»arliEmient 
no  longer  had  reason  to  fear  the  Crown, 
the  system  was  reformed  to  permit  a 
public   record  of  votes.  Unfortunately, 


with  never  a  King  to  fear  and  only  the 
public  to  serve,  the  rule  has  been  re- 
tained in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
We  did  so  because  we  said  it  helped  expe- 
dite the  often  slow  legislative  process. 
Unfortunately,  it  has  also  been  used  a 
shelter  from  the  public  eye. 

I  do  not  believe  representative  gov- 
ernment can  afford  the  luxury  of  a 
shelter  from  the  public  eye.  The  Ameri- 
can people  are  entitled  to  know  the  re- 
corded judgment  of  each  Member  on  the 
great  Issues  of  our  time.  We  cannot  ask 
our  people  to  respect  our  institutions 
unless  the  institutions  themselves  are 
self-critical  and  self-reforming. 

As  majority  whip,  it  is  my  responsi- 
bility to  Inform  Members  of  legislation 
pending  on  the  floor  and  to  encourage 
their  attendance  whenever  votes  are 
taken.  In  my  opinion,  teller  voting,  as 
it  is  now  conducted,  is  a  hindrance  rather 
than  an  assistance  to  the  majority  whip. 
Important  amendments  are  often  adopt- 
ed or  defeated  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  by  a  small  fraction  of  the 
total  membership  of  the  House.  The 
truth  Is,  the  system  of  teller  voting  is  a 
major  contributor  to  absenteeism.  This 
proposal  to  record  teller  votes  would  be 
a  major  step  toward  encouraging  the 
full  participation  by  aJl  parties  in  forging 
the  law  of  the  land.  In  this  respect.  This 
amendment  would  be  a  great  assistance 
to  the  majority  and  minority  whips,  and 
I  think  to  the  fair  and  full  operation  of 
the  legislative  process. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  of  talk  these  days 
about  the  unresponsiveness  of  our  in- 
stitutions. The  founders  of  this  country 
never  intended  its  institutions  to  be  in- 
flexible and  set  in  their  ways.  The  ar- 
chitects of  our  Government  intended  Its 
three  branches  to  be  capable  of  growth 
and  continuous  self-renewal.  This  is  the 
real  import  of  this  bill  and  the  real  signi- 
ficance of  this  amendment.  For  these 
reasons.  I  support  this  amendment  and  I 
urge  all  my  colleagues  to  do  so  also. 

This  is  not  a  liberal  amendment.  It  is 
not  a  conservative  amendment.  It  is  not  a 
Republican  amendment.  It  is  not  a 
Democratic  amendment.  It  is  an  amend- 
ment for  this  House  of  Representatives. 

When  the  people  and  the  media  say 
that  this  House  has  ceased  to  be  relevant, 
then,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  true,  American 
democracy  has  ceased  to  be  relevant. 

When  the  people  assert  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  not  representative, 
then  the  last  best  hope  of  mankind  has 
been  lost.  Because  if  we  are  not  rep- 
resentative, then  no  institution  is. 

I  have  given  my  life  to  this  Chamber. 
I  love  it  and  the  Republic  for  which  it 
stands.  Come  September  10, 1  will  observe 
the  30th  anniversary  of  my  first  election 
to  the  House.  I  came  here  when  I  was  26 
years  of  age. 

Today  I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  I 
have  a  son  who  wants  to  come  here,  too. 
He  believes  that  service  here  is  a  high 
calling.  With  all  due  deference  to  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Republican  side,  I  hope 
that  he  is  elected.  I  am  doing  everything 
I  can  to  help  him.  He  thinks  the  House 
is  relevant.  I  think  it  is  relevant. 

But  I  know  that  this  system  of  teller 
votes  is  not  relevant.  I  have  served  for 
15  years  here  as  whip  or  as  deputy  whip. 


and  there  have  been  countless  occasions 
when  I  have  spent  hours  and  days  at- 
tempting to  get  members  to  come  here 
and  do  their  duty  and  walk  through  that 
teller  line  and  vote. 

I  know  this  so-called  hanky-panky  in 
the  cloakrooms.  I  know  how  some  con- 
servatives say,  "Well,  we  can  make  a 
deal  with  the  liberals."  And  some  lib- 
erals say,  "we  can  make  a  deal  with  the 
conservatives."  And  the  beat  goes  on. 

Well,  we  really  do  not  govern  that  way. 
Those  deals  seldom  have  worked  out. 
The  pressures  are  too  great  on  both  sides 
on  major  issues. 

All  we  are  saying  by  this  amendment 
is  that  the  archaic  system  adopted  some 
centuries  ago  to  protect  the  Members  of 
Parliament  from  despotic  kings  should 
be  abolished  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  of  America 
as  it  was  in  the  House  of  Commons  many 
years  ago. 

We  are  saying,  "Let  a  man  stand  up 
and  be  counted."  What  is  wrong  with 
that?  Tell  me  what  is  wrong  with  being 
counted  if  one  is  a  Representative.  If  you 
do  not  want  to  be  counted,  why  did  you 
come  here  in  the  first  place,  and  why  do 
most  of  us  seek  to  return  to  this  historic 
Chamber? 

Finally,  one  last  thought.  A  story  is 
told  in  history  about  one  of  the  great 
men  who  helped  found  this  country, 
Alexander  Hamilton. 

Hamilton  brought  a  visitor  into  the 
gallery  of  the  old  House  Chamber,  now 
Statuary  Hall.  The  visitor  sat  with 
Hamilton  and  noting  the  pandemonium 
on  the  floor,  which  you  frequently  see 
in  this  body  even  as  of  this  day,  ques- 
tioned Mr.  Hamilton,  "What  goes  on 
there?"  And  Hamilton  replied,  "There, 
sir — there,  sir,  the  people  govern." 

Well,  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  almost  two 
centuries  later,  the  people  must  continue 
to  govern.  Let  us  support  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  my  colleagues,  the  gentlemen 
from  Massachusetts  and  California,  to 
H.R.  17654,  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1970,  to  allow  the  recording  of 
teller  votes. 

The  practice  of  not  recording  votes  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  was  neces- 
sary at  one  time  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment to  preserve  the  Independence  and 
integrity  of  that  body.  I  submit  the  prac- 
tice was  never  necessary  in  the  United 
States  and  should  be  abandoned  now. 
Indeed,  the  practice  was  abandoned  in 
England  138  years  ago. 

The  real  issue  here  is  not  the  modern- 
ization of  House  procedures,  but  rather 
the  right  of  the  American  people  to 
know  how  their  elected  Representatives 
vote  in  Congress.  In  this  very  session  we 
have  seen  crucial  votes  on  such  vital 
issues  as  the  antiballlstic  missile  system, 
the  supersonic  transport,  and  Vietnam 
policy  cast  under  various  cloaks  of  ano- 
nymity, the  most  significant  being  the 
teller  vote  procedure. 

Accountability  of  elected  officials  to  the 
people  was  one  of  the  guiding  principles 
of  the  founders  of  this  Nation,  and  it  has 
continued  to  be  one  of  the  hallmarks  of  a 
government  of  a  free  people.  Just  a  few 
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years  ago.  proposals  to  lengthen  the  term 
of  office  for  Members  of  the  House  to  4 
years  were  forwarded  with  some  vigor. 
One  of  the  chief  arguments  against  that 
movement  was  the  notion  that  the  2-year 
term  was  purposely  designed  to  keep  the 
Congress  responsive  to  the  people  by 
forcing  the  Members  to  stand  for  election 
frequently.  Fears  were  raised  that  4-year 
terms  in  the  House  coupled  with  the 
6-year  terms  in  the  Senate  would  cut  off 
a  significant  means  of  popular  control 
over  the  Government.  Those  arguments 
carried  the  day  then.  The  logic  behind 
them  is  even  more  valid  now  when  ap- 
plied to  xmrecorded  teller  votes.  If  the 
electorate  cannot  even  know  how  a  Mem- 
ber votes  on  important  amendments,  how 
can  they  intelligently  exercise  their 
power  to  vote? 

The  issue  is  clearly  presented.  We  must 
not  shirk  from  our  responsibilities  to  the 
people  we  represent.  Today  we  can  assure 
an  inquiring  public  that  they  have  the 
right  to  know  what  really  happens  in  this 
Chamber.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  credibility 
of  this  institution  is  on  the  line.  The 
choice  is  clear,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  making  this  the  last  neces- 
sarily secret  vote  on  the  House  floor. 

SUBSTITUTE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  HAYS 
FOR  THE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  O'NEILL 
or   MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a 
substitute  amendment  for  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Substitute  amendment  oflfered  by  Mr.  Hays 
for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  O'Neill 
of  Massachusetts:   On  page  47,  after  line  5 
and  before  line  6,  Insert  the  following: 
"reconsideration     by     rollcall     votes     of 

AMENDMENTS      DEFEATED     IN     COMMITTEE     OF 
THE  WHOLE  HOUSE 

"Sec.  123.  Rule  XXni  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  Of  Representatives  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
clause : 

••  '9.  When  any  measure  is  reported  from 
a  Committee  of  the  Whole  House,  it  shall  be 
in  order.  Immediately  after  the  order  for  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the  meas- 
ure and  before  consideration  of  the  question 
of  final  passage,  for  any  Member,  who  has 
proposed  an  amendment  to  that  measure  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  which 
has  been  defeated  by  teller  vote,  to  offer  a 
motion,  which  shall  require  for  adoption  the 
affirmative  vote  of  at  least  one-fifth  of  a 
quorum,  demanding  the  reconsideration  of 
that  amendment  by  rollcall  vote  taken  in  the 
manner  provided  by  rule  XV.  Such  motion  is 
of  the  highest  privilege  and  shall  be  decided 
without  debate.  If,  upon  reconsideration  by 
rollcall  vote,  the  amendment  is  adopted,  then 
the  amendment  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been 
read  in  the  third  reading,  and  shall  be  in- 
cluded in  the  engrossment,  of  that  measure.'." 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  raise  a  point  of  order  against  the  con- 
sideration of  this  tmiendment  at  this 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
understand  the  substitute,  the  substitute 
is  addressed  to  rule  XXIII  of  the  House, 
whereas  the  current  amendment,  the  one 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  O'Neill),  is  addressed  to 
rule  I.  The  O'Neill  amendment  primarily 


deals  with  procedures  under  considera- 
tion in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
whereas  the  substitute  primarily  deals 
with  matters  in  the  House  rather  than 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole.  That  is 
the  main  substance  of  my  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  desire  to  be  heard  on  the  point 
.of  order? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  would  like  to  be  heard, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  situation  we 
are  in  now  is  indicative  of  the  difficulty 
in  amending  ;he  rules  on  the  floor.  What 
I  am  trying  to  do  and  what  this  amend- 
ment would  try  to  do  is  to  substitute  the 
procedure  for  defeated  amendments,  or 
not  substitute  but  use  exactly  the  same 
procedure  for  amendments  that  are  de- 
feated as  we  now  have  for  amendments 
that  carry. 

I  have  consulted  the  best  legal  counsel 
I  can  around  here,  and  they  say  that  this 
is  the  way  to  get  at  it.  If  it  is  all  right  to 
ask  for  a  separate  vote  on  an  amendment 
that  passes  and  get  a  record  vote.  •  I 
would  like  to  have  a  record  vote  if  any- 
one desires  it — and  a  substantial  number 
of  people,  one-fifth  of  a  quorum,  support 
it — I  would  like  to  get  a  record  vote  on 
that  amendment  which  is  defeated. 

What  I  would  like  to  do  is  to  have  the 
vote  in  the  regular  way  with  a  rollcall 
vote.  I  am  not  sure  that  passing  between 
tellers  and  having  the  Clerk  write  down 
the  names  is  going  to  be  very  accurate. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  maybe  we  ought  to 
reverse  the  situation  and  have  the  press 
sit  over  here  where,  when  you  go  through 
the  tellers,  they  can  check  it.  Turn  the 
lounge  upstairs  over  to  the  taxpayers  and 
let  them  earn  their  money. 

Or,  perhaps,  we  ought  to  reverse  the 
teller  lines.  I  do  not  really  care  which 
way  we  do  it.  You  can  go  ahead  and  have 
Clerks  to  record  the  teller  votes,  but  you 
are  not  really  going  to  cure  it  by  having 
people  walk  through  the  tellers  with  their 
backs  to  the  press  and  with  a  Clerk  writ- 
ing down  the  names  of  the  Members,  a 
Clerk  who  may  or  may  not  get  them  cor- 
rect. I  would  like  to  see  us  take  some  ac- 
tion in  the  interest  of  accuracy  with  re- 
spect to  this  matter. 

Further,  Mr.  Chairman,  1  want  to  say 
that  I  yield  to  no  one  insofar  as  being 
willing  to  go  on  record.  I  suspect  I  am  on 
record  as  much  as  anyone  in  this  body. 
A  lot  of  times  when  we  ought  to  have  a 
record  vote,  I  announce  where  I  stand. 
Some  of  my  enemies  have  said  about  me, 
"I  do  not  like  him  much,  but  at  least  you 
will  never  have  any  doubt  about  where 
he  stands." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Issue  is  how  do  you 
do  it  and  how  it  can  be  accomplished  in 
the  most  accurate  way. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Does  the  gentleman 
mean  that  a  defeated  amendment  on  a 
teller  vote  would  receive  when  back  in 
the  House  the  same  treatment  as  the 
adoption  of  bxi  amendment  that  has  been 
agreed  upon  by  a  teller  vote? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  that  it  would  have  the  same 
possibility  of  adoption  being  voted  on 


oy  a  record  vote,  by  a  rollcall  vote,  which 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  then  there 
really  is  not  much  use  of  going  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Well,  I  do  not  know.  May- 
be not.  Maybe  we  should  legislate  everj-- 
thing  on  the  floor  of  the  House  with  a 
quorum  of  218  being  present. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  YATES.  After  the  adoption  of  a 
successful  amendment  in  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole,  any  Member  may  ask 
for  a  rollcall  vote  on  it  once  the  com- 
mittee goes  back  into  the  House. 

As  I  understood  the  amendment  which 
has  been  offered  by  the  gentleman,  it 
says  that  the  vote  must  be  called  for  by 
the  Member  offering  the  amendment  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole.  In  other 
words,  he  must  be  the  one  who  offers  it 
later  on? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Well,  I  do  not  care  if  he 
were  the  one  asking  for  a  vote  on  it  or 
anyone  else  asking  for  a  vote  on  it.  That 
is  a  minor  detail. 

Mr.  YATES.  But,  if  that  particular 
Member  is  not  present  at  the  time  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  dissolves  itself  and 
goes  back  into  the  House,  can  another 
Member  ask  for  a  vote? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  had  intended  it  to  be 
that  way. 

Let  me  say  in  conclusion,  everyone  is 
talking  about  the  niles  being  too  restric- 
tive, but  some  of  the  very  people  who  are 
complaining  about  it  do  not  mind  rais- 
ing a  point  of  order  so  you  cannot  get 
a  vote  on  this.  I  know  it  is  out  of  order 
and  I  concede  the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Natcher).  The 
point  of  order  is  conceded. 

The  point  of  order  is  sustained. 

SUBSTrrOTE  amendment  offered  by  MR.  SMITH 
OF  CALIFORNIA  FOR  THE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED 
BY   MR.   O'NEILL   OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  a  substitute  amendment  for 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Smtth  of  Cali- 
fornia as  a  substitute  for  the  amendment 
offered  by  Mr.  CNeux  of  Massachusetts:  On 
page  42,  Immediately  below  line  20,  insert  the 
following ; 

"KECORDED  teller  votes  IN  THE  HOUSE  THROUGH 
THE  USE  OF  ELECTRONIC  EQUIPMENT 

"Sec  122.  (a)  Clause  5  of  Rule  I  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
amended — 

"(1)  by  Inserting  "(a)"  immediately  after 
"6.";  and 

"(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

"•(b)  In  lieu  of  a  teller  vot.e  conduct«d 
under  paragraph  (al  of  this  clause,  a  re- 
corded teller  vote  through  the  use  of  elec- 
tronic equipment  to  record  the  names  of  the 
Members  voting  in  the  affirmative  and  of 
those  voting  in  the  negative  may  be  required 
on  any  question  by  the  Speaker.  In  his  dis- 
cretion, or  by  at  least  one-fifth  of  a  quorum 
either  as  an  original  demand  or  as  a  substi- 
tute for  tellers  named  or  demanded  under 
paragraph  (a)  of  this  clause.  The  Clerk  of 
the  House  shall  list,  in  alphabetical  order 
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In  each  category,  the  namea  of  those  Mem- 
Isers  recorded  as  voting  In  the  affirmative,  the 
names  of  those  Members  recorded  as  voting 
in  the  negative,  and  the  names  of  those 
Members  not  voting.  Such  list  shall  be  en- 
tered on  the  Journal  and  published  In  the 
Congressional  Record.'. 

"(b)  The  contingent  fund  of  the  House  of 
RepresentaUves  Is  made  available  to  provide 
the  electronic  equipment  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  the  amendment  made  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  Notvrtthstand- 
Ing  tlUe  V  of  this  Act.  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection  shall  become  effective  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act." 

Mr  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  had  to  offer  this  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  because  it  was  Impossible  for 
me  to  place  it  within  the  language  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  O'Neill).  This 
does  not  in  any  way  affect  the  purpose 
or  intent  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
O'Neill)  and  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  GuBSER)  and  that  so  many 
of  the  Members  are  in  support  of. 

It  simply  provides,  in  my  opinion,  a 
better  way  to  bring  about  the  teller  vote, 
and  a  more  accurate  way.  It  does  add,  in 
addition  to  it,  to  the  previous  amend- 
ment, the  recording  of  those  voting  in 
the  negative  so  that  those  in  the  afflrma- 
tive  would  vote,  those  in  the  negative 
would  vote,  and  those  not  present  would 
be  recorded. 

It  will  require  you  to  be  on  the  noor 
of  the  House,  where  we  should  be  if  we 
have  a  teller  vote.  This  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to.  and  I  am  perfectly  pleased  to  re- 
cord any  vote,  but  that  is  where  we 
should  be,  and  that  is  the  purpose  of  our 
being  here. 

The  subcommittee  considered  a  num- 
ber of  suggestions  along  this  line,  and  we 
came  to  the  conclusion  at  the  particular 
time  that  probably  we  were  a  little  pre- 
mature, because  the  House  Committee 
on  Administration  had  been  working 
quite  diligently  on  this  overall  electronic 
situation.  But  as  time  developed  on  the 
situation  it  became  clear  that  appar- 
ently a  majority  of  the  Members  wished 
to  be  recorded  on  a  teller  vote. 

So  I  made  a  study  of  this  subject,  and 
obtained  information.  Here  is  how  my 
proposal  would  work. 

Upon  the  demand  for  a  recorded  teller 
vote,  the  Members  would  file  up  the  cen- 
ter aisle  the  same  as  they  do  now.  We 
can  have  one  of  two  things.  Two  ma- 
chines, as  I  understand  it,  are  available. 
I  have  not  had  the  time  to  see  them, 
but  I  am  told  they  are  available. 

We  could  have  one  machine  on  one 
side  that  would  record  the  "no"  votes, 
and  another  machine  on  the  other  side 
that  would  record  the  "yes"  votes;  or 
we  could  have  a  machine  on  both  sides 
that  would  record  the  "yes"  and  "no" 
votes. 

Now,  let  me  explain  it  to  you  in  this 
way:  You  will  have  a  magnetic  type 
card,  the  same  as  the  card  that  is  made 
for  you  now  to  Identify  you,  and  you 
would  jvist  have  your  number  that  you 
have  now,  just  below  your  license  plate. 
That  can  all  be  recorded  with  the  ma- 
chine and  the  machine  wiU  take  that 
number  and  will  record  your  name  such 
as  for  me.  Smith,  California,  with  my 


number,  and  the  "yes"  or  "no."  If  we  do 
not  have  the  "yes"  or  "no"  we  can  have 
the  name  and  number,  and  then  have 
the  machine  for  "yes"  on  one  side,  and 
the  machine  for  "no"  on  the  other  side. 
But  if  you  have  a  "yes"  or  "no"  ma- 
chine on  both  sides,  then  one  end  of  the 
card  will  have  to  be  "yes"  and  the  other 
end  of  the  card  will  be  "no."  I  think  the 
simplest  way  would  be  to  have  one  ma- 
chine on  each  side. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  secure  me  an  additional  5 
minutes,  I  will  be  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  by  unanimous  consent, 
Mr.  Smith  of  California  was  allowed  to 
proceed  for  5  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  ask  the  gentleman 
how  would  this  protect  the  Member  of 
Congress  who  forgot  the  card  to  insert 
into  the  electronic  device? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  The  ques- 
tion is:  How  would  we  protect  any 
Member  who  forgot  his  name  card.  The 
answer  is  that  that  Member  could  not 
vote  that  day.  until  he  got  another  card. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  there  is  con- 
siderable merit  in  the  proposal  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  in  coming  up 
with  an  up-to-date  procedure  of  elec- 
tronic voting.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
from  California  intends  to  propose  also 
an  advance  to  electronic  voting  on  the 
record  roUcalls  of  the  House  in  addition 
to  the  use  of  the  device  for  the  teller 
votes? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  First  of  all, 
I  think  that  it  should  be  done.  The  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  has 
been  looking  into  the  matter,  and  I  think 
they  were  out  to  see  it  in  operation  in 
California,  where  we  have  it  in  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Assembly,  and  where  we 
had  it  at  the  time  I  was  there  some  14 
years  ago. 

Of  course,  we  only  had  80  members 
instead  of  435.  But  I  think  you  have  to 
come  to  electronic  rollcall  voting  and 
teller  voting. 

Incidentally.  I  might  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  that  I  made  a 
rather  flip  answer  that  a  Congressman 
who  forgot  his  card  could  not  vote.  And 
I  really  think  he  should  have  the  card 
with  him,  and  he  should  vote,  which  is 
really  what  the  whole  thrust  of  this  is. 
But  li  do  think  it  probably  could  be 
worked  out,  that  is,  a  Member  who  had 
forgotten  his  card  could  have  his  name 
recorded.  But  this  just  provides  for  a 
record  vote  by  a  card.  Frankly,  I  had  not 
considered  the  matter  of  what  would 
happen  in  the  event  of  a  card  being  lost. 
He  would  probably  have  to  be  Issued  a 


second  one,  with  an  "X"  on  It  to  show 
that  it  was  a  second  card. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WHITE.  In  answer  to  this  prob- 
lem, what  we  would  have  to  do  is  to  keep 
duplicate  cards  up  there  with  the  Clerk, 
and  if  a  Member  lost  his  card  he  would 
go  up  and  pick  up  the  card  and  vote 
and  return  it. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  So  in  any 
event  you  have  this  small  box  on  the  side 
and  Members  would  go  through  and  vote 
and  on  a  computer  it  would  be  counted 
and  tallied  and  Immediately  available 
at  the  desk  to  show  how  many  and  who 
voted  for  and  against.  This  would  provide 
accuracy  in  teller  counts. 

The  actual  cost,  as  best  I  can  estimate 
of  the  two  types,  one  is  a  small  type  to 
handle  only  the  electronic  teller  voting 
system  and  does  not  go  into  the  overall 
rollcall  vote  and  the  like.  They  are  about 
the  size  of  a  breadbox — two  of  them. 
This  cost  runs  approximately  $750  per 
month.  It  is  sort  of  a  small  typewriter  at- 
tached to  the  side  of  the  box  and  prints 
the  name  on  it  with  a  piece  of  paper. 

A  teller  system  also  could  be  set  up 
using  an  existint--eomputer,  and  there 
is  one  at  the  Library  of  Congress.  It  is  a 
little  more  expensive  to  utilize. 

This  would  probably  cost  a  little 
more — possibly  about  $1,200  per  month. 
"So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  if  we  are 
going  to  have  a  teller  vote,  and  I  am  all 
for  it,  I  would  think  we  could  proceed  in 
a  way  where  we  get' an  accurate  count. 

In  this  particular,  let  me  bring  this 
to  your  attention.  The  bill  we  axe  con- 
sidering, of  course,  will  not  become  law 
until  such  time  as  it  is  passed  by  the 
other  body  and  signed  by  the  President. 
If  we  proceed  with  this  electronic  equip- 
ment, which  I  think  we  are  eventually 
going  to  come  to,  if  this  can  be  intro- 
duced and  if  Members  support  it,  it  can 
be  introduced  as  a  separate  resolution 
and  taken  before  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  we  could  come  down  and  get  started 
immediately  on  it  so  we  might  have  it 
available  for  use  at  the  beginning  of  the 
next  session,  if  contingent  funds  are 
provided  in  this  particular  measure  so 
we  can  get  started  on  it. 

It  seems  to  me  preferable  to  get  an 
accurate  vote  and  it  would  save  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  time  rather  than 
have  a  clerk  on  e«ich  side  who  may  say — 
Smith  down  to  Bolling  and  back  to  Mr. 
SisK  and  check  off  the  "yeas"  and  "nays." 
In  this  way  there  could  be  a  confusing 
and  inaccurate  situation. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Under  your  proposition, 
then  if  some  individual  does  not  go 
through  the  teller  line  at  all,  does  not 
vote  either  way,  it  will  show  i^  the 
Record  then  that  he  is  absent? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  It  shows 
that  he  has  not  voted  on  that  teller 
vote — the  same  as  a  recorded  vote  or 
a  quorum  call. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  But  each  teller  vote 
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would  be  so  recorded  in  the  Record  the 
next  day? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  That  is 
right. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  My  understanding  of  , 
your  amendment  is  that  it  would  author- 
ize this  change  in  the  rules  so  that  teller 
votes  could  be  recorded  through  elec- 
tronic equipment.  It  does  not  specify  the 
details  you  have  outlined  as  to  some  of 
the  capacities  and  that  would  be  up  to 
the  House  administration. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  That  is  as 
to  the  use  of  electronic  equipment  on  a 
record  vote. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  The  gentleman  knows 
that  I  intend  to  offer  an  amendment.  I 
regard  the  use  of  electronic  equipment 
in  the  recording  of  quorum  calls  and 
rollcall  votes  that  would  be  of  the  ssune 
nature.  The  teller  vote  amendment  sub- 
stitute that  you  are  offering  is  along  that 
same  line;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Along  the 
same  line  except  I  think  your  amend- 
ment takes  on  a  much  bigger  subject  and 
more  difficult  than  Just  a  teller  vote  with 
two  little  machines. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  STE3IQER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  shield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  notice 
In  reading  the  text  of  the  amendment 
that  at  no  point  do  you  specify  a  time 
such  as  the  time  period  specified  in  the 
O'Neill-Gubser  amendment.  Am  I  cor- 
rect that  there  is  no  maximum  or  mini- 
mum time? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  There  Is  no 
time  in  this  amendment  for  two  reasons. 
In  the  first  place,  it  would  become  effec- 
tive if  it  goes  into  the  bill  at  all  after  it 
Is  passed  by  the  Senate  and  signed  by 
the  President. 

Then  It  is  vtrltten  Into  the  rules  and 
that  means  forthwith. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  The 
O'Nelll-Gubser  amendment  has  in  It  a 
12-mlnute  period  in  which  a  Member 
could  go  from  his  office  and  reach  the 
floor  to  be  recorded  on  a  teller  vote. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  No  time  Is 
provided  like  that  in  this  amendment. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  May  I  sisk 
the  gentleman  from  California  as  to  how 
he  handles  the  problem  of  a  Member  who 
may  be  meeting  with  and  involved  with 
constituents  in  his  office  handling  busi- 
ness in  his  office  and  who  could  not  be 
on  the  floor  at  the  time  the  teller  vote 
was  demanded  and  who,  therefore,  would 
not  be  able  to  reach  the  floor  in  the  pe- 
riod of  time  in  which  he  then  could  be 
recorded? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  There  is  no 
provision.  We  would  write  that  into  the 
rules  of  the  House  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  is  recognized. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  for  a  question. 

Mr.  FRASER.  The  question  I  would 
like  to  address  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  is  this:  I  favor  electronic  vot- 
ing, not  only  for  teller  votes,  but  for  any 
voting  procedure  in  which  Members  are 
recorded.  But  what  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  is  about  the  failure  of  the 
Smith  substitute  to  provide  any  mini- 
mum time  in  which  Members  can  get  to 
the  floor  to  participate  in  a  teller  vote. 
The  O'Neill-Gubser  amendment  does 
provide  a  minimum  of  12  minutes. 

So  far  as  the  gentleman  knows,  is  the 
pending  amendment  intended,  in  effect, 
to  force  Members  to  stay  on  the  floor 
if  they  want  to  participate,  or  what  is  the 
reason  for  failing  to  provide  in  the 
amendment  a  minimum  time  period? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  will  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  to  answer  that 
question. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  My  amend- 
ment does  not  provide  any  time  limita- 
tion. At  the  time  the  amendment  was 
drawn  up  I  did  not  know  that  the 
O'Neill-Gubser  amendment  provided  a 
time.  We  will  have  exactly  the  same  time 
under  my  amendment  as  we  now  have 
under  the  rules  as  the  rules  exist  today. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  think  a  study  of  teller 
votes  would  show  that  on  the  average 
about  half  of  the  House  participates; 
that  is,  190  to  200  Members  vote.  This 
means  that  on  the  average  recorded 
teller  vote  the  other  200  would  be  re- 
corded as  "not  voting,"  imless  they  were 
on  the  floor  at  the  time  tellers  were 
ordered  or  sufficiently  close  by.  The 
O'Neill-Gubser  amendment  does  seek  to 
deal  with  that  question,  by  providing  a 
minimmn  of  12  minutes.  I  would  like  to 
see  electronic  voting,  but  I  am  not  sure 
that  we  want  to  make  this  other  jump, 
this  other  change  of  procedure,  which 
would  force  Members  to  stay  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Twelve  min- 
utes on  each  teller  vote  would  delay  the 
actions  of  the  House  to  a  large  extent,  in 
my  opinion. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Jacobs,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Bolling  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  5  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle 
man  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  should  like  to  point, 
out,  in  relation  to  the  colloquy  of  a  mo- 
ment SLgo,  tiiat  on  most  of  the  major 
issues  that  we  have  on  the  floor  we  do 
have  extended  debate  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  and,  as  a  consequence,  it  is 
notable  procedure  to  set  a  time  limit  for 
a  vote  and  to  cut  off  debate  at  that  time. 
I  think  it  is  the  responsibility  of  Mem- 
bers to  be  present  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  at  the  time  of  that  vote.  That 
procedure  occurs  on  most  of  the  major 
amendments  offered  to  legislation. 
Mr.  BOLLING.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  As  one  Member  who  has 
served  in  a  State  legislature  where  every 
vote  was  taken  by  an  electronic  device, 
I  can  well  recall  numerous  instances  in 
which  that  electronic  device  was  out  of 
order.  Since  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Smith)  does  not  provide  any  alternative 
to  the  electronic  device,  suppose  we  had 
a  mechanical  failure  and  had  a  very  im- 
portant and  timely  issue  before  the 
House  at  the  time.  Would  we  not  have 
boxed  ourselves  in? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  would  not  attempt  to 
answer  that  question. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Smith). 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  We  would 
have  recorded  votes  only  when  they  are 
requested  with  tellers.  Every  teller  vote 
would  not  necessarily  be  recorded  under 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BOLT  .TNG.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  desire  that  I  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  would  like  to  have  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  express  his 
opinion  as  to  whether  he  feels  that  one- 
fifth  in  case  of  an  amendment  being 
adopted  or  one-fifth  in  the  case  of  an 
amendment  being  defeated  is  fair,  and 
whether  the  record  vote  should  be  had 
on  the  basis  of  the  same  one-fifth. 

Mr.  BOLT  .TNG.  I  will  answer  the  gen- 
tleman when  I  proceed  in  my  own  way. 
I  will  deal  with  that  question. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  speak  to  the  Smith  substitute  to 
the  O'Neill-Gubser  amendment. 

This  Is  a  very  Interesting  legislative 
situation.  I  believe  in  all  frankness  we 
should  say  that  the  subcommittee  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  were  overrun  by 
the  Interest  of  the  Members  in  having 
record  votes  on  amendments. 

There  was  extraordinarily  little  in- 
terest in  the  subject  when  we  had  our 
long  hearings  and  consideration,  but 
there  developed  in  the  past  few  months 
a  tremendous  amount  of  interest.  It  be- 
came apparent  that  probably  a  majority 
of  the  House  did  wish  to  have  recorded 
votes  on  amendments. 

Although  I  am  not  putting  any  words 
in  the  mouth  of  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia (Mr.  Smith)  who  speaks  very  well 
for  himself,  I  believe  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  his  amendment  is  an  attempt  to 
Improve  on  the  proposal  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  and  the 
gentleman  from  California  in  terms  of 
the  realities.  This  institution  has  had 
great  difficulty  not  with  the  integrity  of 
Its  clerks  but  with  the  accuracy  of  its 
clerks.  We  remember  the  trouble  that  we 
have  had.  The  purpose  of  moving  to  elec- 
tronics is  to  see  to  It  that  we  have  ac- 
curacy, a  foolproof  system  which  will  not 
be  subject  to  any  charge  that  the  votes 
were  rigged.  And  that  charge  has  been 
made,  and  not  wholly  and  satisfactorily 
answered  because  of  the  difficulty  of  a 
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clerk  in  seeing  to  it  that  he  is  absolutely 
100-percent  accurate. 

Personally,  I  favor  a  complete  move 
to  electronic  voting.  I  am  not  proposing 
such  an  amendment,  because  it  carries 
with  it  so  many  complexities.  If  one 
goes  to  electronic  voting  in  toto,  there 
Is  absolutely  no  justification  for  perpetu- 
ating the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
and  its  quorum  of  100,  because  pretty 
inevitably  we  are  goLag  to  arrive  at  the 
time  when  Members  will  know  that  we 
will  be  voting  on  amendments;  they  will 
be  on  the  floor  of  the  House  waiting  the 
recorded  votes  on  amendments,  and  the 
whole  method  of  the  operation  of  the 
institution  will  change. 

I  believe  we  should  come  to  that.  I 
believe  we  will  come  to  that.  It  will  mas- 
sively change  the  way  in  which  this  in- 
stitution works.  But  I  so  strongly  favor 
that  we  be  on  record  on  any  amendments 
offered  that  I  have  not  offered  such  a 
proposal  for  fear  that  it  would  kill  any 
hope  of  taking  a  step  forward. 

I  believe  that  we  have  the  opportunity 
to  give  the  people  of  the  United  States 
their  right— their  right  to  know  how 
their  Representatives  vote  on  issues  of 
importance  to  them.  The  best  way  we 
can  do  that  is  to  adopt  the  Smith  of 
California  substitute. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  amount  of 
time  to  vote  will  satisfy  all  Members. 
I  believe  that  we  can  very  well  bo  ex- 
pected to  be  here  on  the  floor  in  the 
amendment  stage  of  an  important  bill,  as 
we  have  not  been  on  this  bill.  I  believe 
we  can  be  expected  to  give  it  serious 
consideration. 

Therefore,  I  propose  to  vote  for  the 
Smith  of  California  substitute..  If  it 
passes,  of  course,  that  will  be  that.  But  if 
It  Is  defeated,  I  propose  to  vote  for  the 
Gubser-O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  amend- 
ment, because  I  believe  this  issue— the 
i.s.'jue  of  having  a  record  vote  on  all 
amendments — is  the  one  critical  issue 
that  faces  us  here  on  the  consideration  of 
this  matter  and  which  has  been  given 
enough  thought  to  justify  its  adoption 
now. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  speak  in  sup- 
port of  the  Gubser-O'Neill  amendment 
and  to  point  out  the  fact  that  in  my  judg- 
ment there  are  two  failures  in  the  Smith 
substitute.  One  gives  to  the  very  nature 
of  the  equipment  and  the  high  potential, 
even  among  the  most  sophisticated  of 
electronic  gear,  to  break  down.  As  my 
colleague  from  California  (Mr.  Gttbser.) 
pointed  out,  there  is  no  alternative  meth- 
od, because  it  says: 

In  lieu  of  a  teller  vote  conducted  under 
paragraph  (a)  of  thlB  clause,  a  recorded 
teller  vote  through  the  use  of  electronic 
equipment. 

That  leaves  no  alternatives.  Then  every 
Member  of  this  body  knows  that  you  are 
on  committees  and  tied  up  in  committees 
that  are  meeting  in  violation  of  the  rules 
of  the  House,  where  they  may  not  get, 
even  by  luianimous  consent,  the  right  to 
.  me<t  when  we  are  in  debate  under  the 
5-minute  rule,  but  nevertheless  they  do 
meet. 


I  have  had  the  experience  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  in  attempting 
to  bring  Members  to  this  floor.  I  know 
how  widely  dispersed  they  are.  Time  is 
necessary  to  permit  the  Members  to  come 
over  and  vote  on  a  teller  vote  that  is  go- 
ing to  occur  very  rapidly. 

I  think  underlying  both  of  the  pro- 
posals is  the  fact  that  we  are  finally  fac- 
ing up  to  the  need,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Bollino  said,  the  right 
of  the  people  to  know.  But  there  is  a  need 
for  the  laeople  to  know,  also.  There  is  a 
need  to  know  how  we  represent  them; 
there  is  a  need  to  know  how  we  vote  in 
order  that  an  honest  evaluation  of  our 
effectiveness  as  a  Representative  may  be 
made  by  the  voters  In  the  election.  I 
think  it  would  give  more  body  and  more 
substance  to  the  dialog  in  election 
campaigns  if  the  people  had  the  knowl- 
edge of  what  we  actually  do  in  our  work- 
shop. The  Committee  of  the  Whole  is  the 
workshop  of  the  House. 

Just  3  years  ago  Congress  passed  an 
act  which  is  called  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act.  This  applies  to  the  execu- 
tive departments  and  to  the  independent 
agencies,  but  it  does  not  apply  to  the 
Congress. 

I  think  there  is  no  area  of  information 
in  this  Government  where  there  is  a 
greater  need  or  a  firmer  right  to  know 
about  wiiat  happens  than  the  votes  that 
we  cast  individually  here  in  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  as  we  march  down  the  teller 
line.  That  is  where  a  lot  of  mischief  is 
done  legislatively.  That  is  where  it  is 
possible  to  confuse  the  folks  back  home. 
It  is  the  vote  that  you  cast  there.  Your 
side  did  not  prevail,  so  on  the  recorded 
vote,  when  you  go  back  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  a  different  com- 
plexion is  taken  on  by  the  Member.  That 
Is  a  form  of  duplicity.  This  body  is  too 
great  to  resort  to  duplicity  in  dealing 
with  the  people  it  represents. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  plea.sed  to  yield  to  my 
colleague. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  will  ask  the  gentle- 
man's opinion  on  this  point.  As  I  read  the 
O'Neill-Gubser  amendment  I  see  nothing 
in  the  language  which  would  prevent  the 
use  of  an  electronic  device  as  an  aid  to 
the  clerks  in  taking  these  teller  votes 
electronically.  Does  the  gentleman  agree 
with  me? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  agree  with  you  com- 
pletely. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Therefore,  the  Smith 
substitute  is  unnecessary. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  think  it  is  unnecessary, 
however  desirable  It  is  that  we  go  to  elec- 
tronic voting.  I  hope  that  we  do  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  not  only  for 
teller  votes  but  for  the  entirety  of  the 
business  of  the  House. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  written  record 
shows  that  the  amendment  I  offered  in 
the  Committee  on  Rules  was  defeated  by 
a  vote  of  6  to  6.  There  was  no  offer  at 
that  time,  as  I  i^ecall  it.  of  any  elec- 


tronic voting  or  anything  of  that  nature. 
I  am  fearful  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
those  among  us  who  would  like  to  have 
a  recorded  vote  but  they  are  going  to 
think  twice  about  this  entire  matter 
when  they  leave  here  this  afternoon.  We 
are  probably  not  going  to  finish  this  bill 
for  at  least  a  few  days  and  perhaps  not 
by  the  time  this  week  is  over.  They  will 
start  thinking  about  the  fact  that,  cer- 
tainly we  are  elected  to  legislate,  but  we 
also  run  a  public  service  agency,  we  also 
try  to  take  care  of  the  economy  of  our 
areas  and  try  to  take  care  of  the  funds 
for  our  districts,  I  know  that  I  have  a 
thousand  and  one  problems  that  con- 
front me  as  a  Congressman. 

You  have  a  thousand  and  one  prob- 
lems that  confront  you  as  a  Congress- 
man. It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  be  on 
this  floor  at  all  times.  I  do  try  to  get  on 
the  floor  when  the  important  issues  are 
I>ending  such  as  the  ABM  or  the  MIRV 
or  the  SST,  or  other  issues  of  national 
importance  or  something  in  which  I  am 
interested  that  affects  my  district.  I  am 
on  the  floor  as  much  as  possible,  but  I  am 
not  here  constantly.  I  am  just  the  aver- 
age Congressman  and  all  of  you  act 
exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  I  do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  73  teller  votes 
that  we  had  last  year,  we  only  had  an 
average  of  190  people  on  the  floor  as 
against  the  teller  votes  on  the  floor  the 
year  before  when  we  had  an  average 
of  203. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  say  to  you  that  this 
amendment,  the  amendment  which  was 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  GuBSER)  and  myself,  gives  you  time 
to  get  on  the  floor.  It  gives  you  at  least 
12  minutes  to  get  over  here.  I  am  located 
at  the  farthest  end  of  the  building  in  the 
Rayburn  Building  and  I  can  time  myself 
to  get  over  in  time  to  vote. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Yes: 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  The  gentleman  heard 
me,  as  his  coauthor,  a  moment  ago  state 
that  it  was  my  opinion  that  the  lan- 
guage of  your  amendment  would  allow 
the  employment  of  an  electronic  device. 

Could  I  ask  the  gentleman,  as  the 
principal  author  of  the  amendment,  is 
that  the  gentleman's  point  of  view? 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Would 
our  language  permit  that? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Your  language  as  it  is 
written,  could,  if  the  House  saw  fit  to 
do  so,  use  an  electronic  device? 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Would 
you  restate  your  quertion? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  The  point  I  am  trying 
to  make  is  that  if  your  language  passes 
and  becomes  a  part  of  the  rules  of  the 
House  as  it  is  now,  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  could  forthwith 
authorize  an  electronic  device  and  we 
could  under  your  language  use  It? 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  The 
gentleman  is  right.  Our  amendment  al- 
lows for  any  method  of  recording  the 
votes. 

There  is  a  passage  contained  in  this 
bill  providing  for  a  study  to  be  made 
into  the  question  of  the  use  of  electronic 
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devices.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  me  and  cosponsored  by 
the  gentleman  from  Cahfornia  says  that 
upon  the  adoption  of  this  amendment, 
notwithstanding  title  V  of  this  section, 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall 
become  effective  upon  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  amendment.  In  other 
words,  on  the  day  when  this  is  enacted, 
with  your  amendment  how  are  you  going 
to  have  a  teller  vote,  with  clerks  or  elec- 
tronically, when  the  equipment  will  not 
be  here? 

As  I  have  stated  before,  as  I  analyze 
the  bills,  in  1968  there  were  63  teller 
votes  and  last  year  there  were  73  teller 
votes.  There  was  never  in  either  one  of 
those  years  more  than  20  important 
amendments  on  which  you  would  want  to 
be  recorded  so  that  the  public  would 
know  how  you  had  voted.  I  don't  see 
that  electronic  equipment  will  be  used 
a  great  deal  if  it  is  just  for  the  recorded 
teller  vote.  So,  you  want  to  put  in  elec- 
tronics equipment,  but  I  say  let  us,  first, 
accept  ellfcctronic  voting  for  the  entire 
Congress  for  all  matters,  and  if  you  ac- 
cept this  amendment  the  teller  votes 
would  become  part  and  parcel  of  the 
entire  package. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  There  are  two  points  I 
would  like  to  make.  One  is,  I  think  the 
gentleman's  analysis  is  correct  and  I  am 
going  to  support  his  amendment.  But  I 
think  he  will  find,  if  it  passes,  there  will 
be  a  lot  more  teller  votes  than  before 
because  there  will  be  a  chance  to  get 
on  record. 

Second,  I  am  goinf  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment— and  I  hope  someone  interested  in 
reform  will  not  make  a  point  of  order 
against  it — a  very  simple  amendment  to 
the  amendment  which  has  been  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Smith)  to  the  effect  that  on  teller  votes 
there  shall  be  12  minutes  elapse  from  the 
time  the  vote  is  called  imtil  it  is  an- 
nounced— or  does  the  gentleman  favor 
such  procedure?  I  am  for  the  Smith 
amendment  because  I  think  it  helps  your 
amendment  and  makes  its  accuracy  al- 
most infallible. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Is  not 
the  reasonable  thing  to  do  is  to  wait  until 
this  Congress  accepts  or  decides  it  will 
have  electronic  voting?  Therefore,  let  us 
not  add  the  burden  of  the  cost  of  putting 
in  a  separate  device  that  will,  perhaps, 
cost  almost  $1  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hope  the 
amendment  which,  hM  been  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Smith)  will  not  be  adopted  at  this  time. 

AMENDMENT  OITERKD  BY  MK.  Cl.rVEI.AND  TO 
AMENDMENT  OfTERED  BY  MB.  O'NTIIX  OF 
MASSACHTT  SETTS 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amwidment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  O'Neill)  . 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cleveland  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  O'Neill  of 
Massachusetts:  Prior  to  the  technical  amend- 
ment, insert  the  following  newlanguage  aa 
a  new  provision  to  clause  5  of  rule  1: 
CXVT 1626— Part  19 


"Provided  further.  That  no  demand  for  re- 
corded teller  vote  may  be  made  on  any 
amendment  unless  such  amendment  shall 
have  been  printed  In  the  Record  prior  to 
it3  consideration." 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mi".  Chairman,  I 
support  the  O'Neill-Gubser  amendment. 
This  amendment  I  am  offering  is  an  at- 
tempt on  my  part  to  improve  their 
amendment. 

I  think  a  point  of  departure  in  dis- 
cussing this  amendment  briefly,  are  the 
remarks  just  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  O'Neill).  The 
gentleman  spoke  eloquently  in  support  of 
his  amendment  and  the  need  of  the  12 
minutes  elapsed  time  to  give  a  Member 
who  has^other  things  to  do  for  his  con- 
stituents, time  to  get  to  the  floor.  And 
this  is  quite  true. 

But  I  hope  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts will  also  consider  the  plight 
of  the  Member  who  is  working  for  his 
constituency  in  his  office,  or  in  an  agency 
downtown,  or  in  a  committee  room.  I 
hope  that  the  gentleman  will  consider 
the  plight  of  that  Member  when  he  ar- 
rives on  the  floor. 

The  whole  purpose  of  his  amendment, 
so  far  as  I  imderstand  it,  and  as  I  sup- 
port it,  is  this:  That  the  public  has  a 
right  to  know  how  a  Congressman  stands 
on  an  important  issue.  And  it  is  because 
of  this  that  I  support  his  amendment,  I 
feel  strongly  that  the  pubhc  should  know, 
and  I  am  glad  to  take  that  position. 

But  I  do  think  it  fair  to  point  out  to 
my  friend  and  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  O'Neill),  that 
there  are  times  when  some  of  these 
amendments  are  drafted  on  the  back  of 
a  piece  of  paper,  and  they  are  floating 
around  somewhere  here  on  the  floor,  and 
it  is  not  always  possible  for  all  Members 
to  know  precisely  the  amendment  they 
are  voting  on  in  a  teller  vote. 

I  simply  require,  by  my  amendment, 
that  if  somebody  feels  that  this  proce- 
dure is  important  enough  and  invokes  it, 
then  they  will  have  to  prepare  that 
amendment  at  least  24  hours  in  advance, 
and  have  had  it  printed  in  the  Record 
where  all  can  see  it. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  want  to  conclude 
my  remarks,  and  then  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

The  whole  purpose  is  to  protect  the 
CongressmEui  and  to  protect  the  public 
as  well.  If  the  public  wants  to  have  the 
right  to  know  how  all  the  Congressmen 
voted,  and  as  I  have  said  they  should 
have  that  right,  then  as  a  corollary  is  the 
right   to   have   in   writing   the   precise 

iSSU6. 

Sol  feel  that  If  there  is  an  amendment 
on  which  there  is  a  recorded  vote,  then 
certainly  it  is  important  to  prepare  it  in 
time,  and  put  it  in  the  Congressional 
Record  for  all  to  see. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
what  the  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire is  attempting  to  do  is  certainly  a 
desirable  thing  to  do,  but  it  is  totally  un- 
workable and  Impractical  because  one 
amendment  provokes  another  amend- 
m6nt. 


While  you  are  in  the  process  of  legis- 
lating, as  we  are  now,  the  need  for  a 
factor  of  time  to  be  added  to  the  Smith 
substitute,  it  cannot  be  done,  as  the  gen- 
tleman proposes,  because  when  you  are 
trying  to  amend  an  amendment  you  do 
not  have  24  hours'  advance  notice. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  let  me  tay  this  to  you^hat 
the  trivial  things  of  today  are-tn©  im- 
portant things  of  tomorrow.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  right  that  we  should  not  have 
an  opportunity  to  record  votes  on 
amendments  that  we  have  not  knowTi  of 
24  hours  in  advance,  because  although 
it  may  appear  trivial  today,  it  may  actu- 
ally be  very,  very  important,  but,  by  vir- 
tue of  the  fact  that  we  did  not  have 
access  to  it  24  hours  in  advance,  we  could 
not  have  a  recorded  vote.  I  think  this 
would  be  wrong. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  none  of  the 
amendments  I  have  seen  so  far  will  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  sympathize  with  what  the  gentle- 
man is  trying  to  do,  but  I  submit  that 
what  he  is  attempting  is  difficult  to  do. 

Supposing  you  submit  an  amendment, 
but  you  do  not  feel  that  it  is  sufficiently 
important  to  warrant  a  recorded  teller 
vote,  and  you  propose  it  to  the  commit- 
tee. Then  let  us  suppxjse  that  there  are 
Members  who  feel  it  is  sufficiently  im- 
portant to  have  a  recorded  teller  vote, 
and  so,  perhaps,  do  the  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  Committee.  Since  it  had 
not  been  printed  then,  under  your 
amendment,  I  am  afraid  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  have  a  recorded  teller  vote. 
even  though  the  majority  of  the  Com- 
mittee wish  to  have  a  recorded  teller 
vote. 

I  regret  to  tell  the  gentleman  that  I 
have  to  oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  speak  of  the  public's 
right  to  know.  The  gentleman  who  just 
preceded  me  spoke  of  the  right  of  Con- 
gress to  know. 

I  had  proposed  to  offer  an  amendment, 
but  because  of  the  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure, I  could  not  offer  it  at  this  time 
because  I  think  we  have  had  one  too 
many  amendments  so  I  could  not  do  it. 
But  I  think  my  amendment  will  provide 
an  answer  and  satisfy  both  parties  in 
this  area. 

Should  the  recorded  teller  vote  amend- 
ment carry,  I  will  offer  an  amendment 
which  will  provide  that  before  any  vote 
Is  taken  which  Is  a  recorded  vote,  on  the 
demand  of  any  one  Member,  there  shall 
be  distributed  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  printed  copy 
of  the  amendment  or  the  substitute  be- 
ing voted  upon. 

Let  me  emphasize  this  point  to  you.  If 
you  are  In  your  office  and  you  are  talk- 
ing to  constituents,  you  get  over  here 
and  you  come  over  here  at  the  11th  mln- 
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ute,  having  12  minutes  to  vote,  then  you 
have  no  time  to  find  out  resdly  what  you 
are  voting  on.  If  you  are  going  to  be  re- 
corded on  an  issue,  you  certainly  should 
know  what  the  issue  is  about  and  what 
you  are  voting  on. 

This  amendment  would  simply  provide 
that  we  would  have  in  effect  a  small 
printing  press  in  one  of  the  rooms  off  the 
floor. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  sympathize  with  what 
the  gentleman  is  interested  In  and  I 
know  that  there  are  other  amendments 
concerning  the  problem. 

The  argiunent  that  the  gentleman  Is 
using  suggests  that  it  is  OK  to  be  ig- 
norant of  what  the  amendment  is  as  long 
as  you  are  not  on  record  and  only  when 
you  are  going  on  record  is  it  essential 
that  you  understand  what  is  being  voted 
upon.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  does  not 
intend  that. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  May  I 
answer  the  gentleman  in  this  way.  To 
be  perfectly  frank  with  you,  the  proposal 
of  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Smith)  is  far  superior  to  the  one  that 
would  allow  you  or  myself  or  anyone  else 
to  stay  in  our  ofBces  and  m£ike  it  over 
here  at  the  last  minute  and  record  a 
vote.  The  reason  It  is  superior  is  because 
it  would  in  effect  require  your  presence 
on  this  House  floor  at  all  times  because 
you  would  have  to  be  over  here  or  you 
would  not  know  when  the  vote  was  going 
to  be  taken,  and  being  present  you  would 
know  what  this  is  all  about. 

But  if  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia's amendment  does  not  carry,  there 
is  no  need  for  your  being  on  the  floor 
because  you  will  have  12  minutes  to  be 
recorded  and  most  Members  are  con- 
cerned about  whether  they  are  recorded 
or  not. 

You  will  have  more  Members  voting  If 
it  is  a  recorded  vote  than  if  it  is  not  a 
record  vote. 

The  point  is  simply  this — rushing  over 
here  at  the  last  minute,  you  do  not  know 
what  you  are  voting  on.  This  would  pro- 
vide that  if  you  are  to  have  a  record 
vote,  you  would  be  at  least  handed  at  the 
time  you  come  in  a  copy  of  the  amend- 
ment you  are  voting  on.  I  submit  that 
the  time  in  providing  this  would  only  be 
a  very  few  minutes  to  provide  435  copies. 
Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  ]ield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  on  the  amend- 
ment he  has  proposed. 

We  used  a  similar  system  of  distribut- 
ing amendments  to  members  when  I  was 
in  the  Maryland  Legislature  and  I  see  no 
reason  why  we  cannot  have  the  same  sys- 
tem in  the  U.S.  Congress.  I  think  it  would 
be  an  excellent  addition  to  the  Oubser- 
O'NeUl  amendment  of  which  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor.  Next  to  doing  away  with  the 
seniority  system,  I  believe  a  system  of 
recording  teller  votes  Is  the  most  pro- 
gressive reform  we  can  institute  in  this 
bilL  It  would  be  a  step  which  will  do 


much  to  build  and  strengthen  public 
confidence  in  our  democratic  system  in 
the  1970's. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  But  the  amendment  has 
not  been  offered  as  yet  and  it  may  not 
be  because  of  the  parliamentary  proce- 
dure. But  immediately  after  the  vote, 
should  the  vote  be  successful  I  intend  to 
seek  recognition  of  the  Chair  for  the 
purpose  of  offering  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
California  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this 
time  to  see  if  there  is  some  possibility 
of  agreement  we  can  reach  to  vote  on 
some  of  these  amendments.  As  members 
of  the  committee  know,  so  far  we  have 
not  sought  to  cut  off  debate.  I  am  not 
proposing  to  cut  off  debate  now.  I  do 
not  propose  to  offer  a  motion.  But  in 
order  to  provide  for  orderly  considera- 
tion, it  seems  to  me,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  we  now  have  an  amendment,  a  sub- 
stitute, and  then  an  amendment  to  the 
substitute,  I  would  like  first  to  see  if  we 
can  get  an  indication  as  to  how  many 
Members  would  like  to  speak  on  the 
Cleveland  amendment.  I  am  referr^g 
now  only  to  the  Cleveland  amendment, 
because  I  am  going  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  we  reach  some  agreement 
on  time  on  that  amendment  if  we  can. 
I  wish  to  make  it  clear,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  I  am  not  attempting  to  cut  off  de- 
bate on  the  O'Neill  amendment  or  the 
Smith  substitute.  I  am  simply  trying  to 
bring  about  an  orderly  agreement  as  to 
how  many  Members  actually  desire  to 
speak  on  the  Cleveland  amendment. 
Could  we  get  an  agreement  to  vote  on 
that  amendment? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  further  debate  on  the  Cleve- 
land amendment  close  in  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  <Mr.  White). 
Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  Informs 
the  gentleman  that  an  amendment  to  the 
pending  amendment  would  not  be  in  or- 
der at  this  time. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  WHITE.  If  I  wished  to  amend  the 
Smith  of  California  amendment,  what 
nature  of  amendment  would  be  in  order 
at  this  time? 

The  CHAIRMAN,  A  germane  amend- 
ment could  be  offered  to  the  O'Neill 
amendment  after  the  Cleveland  amend- 
ment is  disposed  of  and  a  germane 
amendment  of  the  Smith  substitute 
could  now  be  in  order. 
Mr.  WHITK  I  thank  the  Chair. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Co»- 

ABLE) . 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
spectfully oppose  the  Cleveland  amend- 
ment. It  seems  to  me  that  we  want  to 
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avoid  burdening  this  very  important 
amendment  to  the  Rules  Committee  bill 
with  too  many  technicalities  and  addi- 
tional problems  for  the  Members  to 
achieve  a  recorded  teller  vote.  The  basic 
O'Nelll-Gubser  amendment  is  a  sound 
amendment.  It  would  permit  a  good  deal 
of  latitude  for  working  out  the  various 
technical  problems  that  have  been  sug- 
gested. For  that  reason  I  oppose  not  only 
the  Cleveland  amendment  but  all  amend- 
ments and  susbititutes  to  the  O'Neill- 
Gubser  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Burke). 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  merely  want  to  take  this 
time  to  say  that  I  am  opposed  to  the 
Cleveland  amendment.  I  intend  to  offer 
an  amendment  later  that  will  clarify  the 
O'Neill-Gubser  Amendment.  My  amend- 
ment would  include  a  listing  of  absentee 
membership  on  the  teller  votes.  If  the 
Smith  amendment  is  adopted,  there  will 
be  no  need  of  my  amendment,  but  my 
amendment  wUl  be  voted  on  first,  as  I 
understand  the  parliamentary  situation. 
I  realize  there  are  many  Members  who 
do  not  want  to  list  absentee  Members,  but 
if  we  are  going  to  be  honest  about  it,  if 
we  are  going  to  have  courage,  if  we  are 
going  to  separate  the  men  from  the  boys, 
then  the  Committee  will  adopt  my 
amendment  to  list  the  absentee  Members 
on  these  teller  votes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  rec- 
ognizes the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
< Mr.  Phaser). 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  add  my  concern  about  the  Cleve- 
land amendment.  I  think  that  would  in- 
troduce serious  complications  into  what 
would  otherwise  be  a  fairly  simple  and 
orderly  procedure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  make  a 
point  on  the  main  amendment  which  is 
pending.  In  the  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts- 
Gubser  amendment  there  is  every  oppor- 
timity  to  use  electronic  equipment,  which 
I  hope  we  will  install  soon.  It  provides 
the  imderlylng  framework  for  a  workable 
system,  and  does  not  make  it  dependent 
upon  the  electronic  equipment  working 
itself. 

I  am  fearful  that  such  dependence  is 
one  of  the  deficiencies  in  the  draft  before 
us  known  as  the  Smith  of  California  sub- 
stitute. If  tlie  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts- 
Gubser  amendment  is  adopted  and  we  get 
electronic  equipment,  there  will  be  no 
problem.  The  electronic  equipment  can 
be  used  without  further  amendment  to 
the  rules. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Schwen- 

GEL). 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  O'Neill  of  Massa- 
chusetts-Gubser  amendment  and  in  op- 
position to  the  other  amendments. 

I  remind  the  Members  that  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration— and  I  believe  my  position  will 
be  confirmed  by  other  members  of  the 
committee — I  can  say  we  are  keenly 
aware  of  the  many  problems  discussed 
here.  I  am  sure  if  this  amendment  is 
passed,  the  many  problems  to  which  at- 
tention has  been  called  will  be  resolved 
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in  that  committee  and  brought  back  to 
the  House  for  complete  resolution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Bingham). 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
reluctantly  in  opposition  to  the  Cleveland 
amendment,  because  I  am  very  much  in 
sympattiy  with  its  objectives.  I  have  been 
troubled  in  the  past  by  the  absence  of 
the  text  of  amendments  considered  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole.  At  my  in- 
stance, I  beUeve,  the  Clerk  did  install 
a  small  copying  machine  at  the  desk 
here,  which  does  make  copies  available. 
Perhaps  a  larger  machine  should  be 
installed. 

I  am  seriously  worried,  however,  about 
the  effect  of  the  Cleveland  amendment 
in  adding  to  the  complexities  of  the  teller 
recording  problem,  particularly  in  re- 
spect to  the  text  of  an  amendment  pro- 
posed one  day  and  printed  in  the  Record, 
which  might  very  well  be  amended  on 
the  floor  the  following  day.  Such  an 
amendment,  as  I  understand  the  gentle- 
man's amendment,  would  not  be  subject 
to  a  recorded  vote. 

In  the  interests  of  simplicity  the  prop- 
osition as  put  forth  in  the  so-called 
O'Neill-Gubser  amendment — and  both 
gentlemen  are  very  much  to  be  com- 
mended— should  be  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Florida  iMr. 
Gibbons). 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  Cleveland  amend- 
ment. I  believe  it  would  put  an  unreason- 
able amount  of  inflexibility  into  the 
whole  House  procedure  here.  It  would 
require  that  someone  almost  be  clair- 
voyant, that  he  be  able  to  anticipate  al- 
most exactly  what  amendment  would  be 
voted  on. 

I  point  out  how  im workable  it  would 
be,  because  if  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Cleveland)  were  amended  here  on  the 
floor,  we  could  not  get  a  record  vote  on 
that,  if  we  tried,  because  he  had  not 
published  it  in  advance. 

I  believe  it  is  just  an  unworkable  pro- 
cedure. I  urge  support  of  the  O'Neill  of 
Massachusetts-Gubser  amendment  and 
defeat  of  the  Cleveland  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  CaUfomia 
(Mr.  Bisk). 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for  a 
vote  on  the  amendment,  and  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cleve- 
land) to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
O'Neill). 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFTBRED  BY  MB.  HATS  TO  THE 
STTBSTrnJTE  AMENDMENT  OFrERTO  BT  MR. 
SMITH    or    CALirORNIA 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  substitute  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Smith). 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hats  to  the 
substitute  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Smith 
of  California:  On  page  42,  Immediately  below 
line  20,  Insert  the  following: 

"EECOBDBD  TMJJtE  VOTB9  IN  THE  HOUSE 
THKODOa  THE  VSK  OF  ELECTRONIC  EQUIP- 
MENT 

"Sec.  122.  (a)  Clause  5  of  Rule  I  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  Is  amended — 

"(1)  by  inserting  '(a)'  immediately  after 
•5.';  and 

"(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"  '(b)  a  recorded  teller  vote  through  the  use 
of  electronic  equipment  or  other  means  to 
record  the  names  of  the  Members  voting  in 
the  affirmative  and  of  those  voting  In  the 
negative  may  be  required  on  any  question 
by  the  Speaker,  in  his  discretion,  or  by  at 
least  one-flfth  of  a  quorum  either  as  an  orig- 
inal demand  or  as  a  substitute  for  tellers 
named  or  demanded  under  paragraph  (a)  of 
this  clause.  The  Clerk  of  the  House  shall  list. 
In  alphabetical  order  in  each  category,  the 
names  of  those  Members  recorded  as  voting 
in  the  affirmative,  the  names  of  those  Mem- 
bers recorded  as  voting  In  the  negative,  and 
the  names  of  those  Members  not  voting.  Said 
voting  period  shall  not  terminate  until  the 
expiration  of  at  least  twelve  minutes  from 
the  commencement  of  said  teller  vote.  Such 
list  shall  be  entered  on  the  Journal  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Congressional  Record'. 

••(b)  The  contingent  fund  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  Is  made  available  to  provide 
the  electronic  equipment  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  the  amendment  made  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  Notwithstand- 
ing title  V  of  this  Act,  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection  shall  become  effective  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act." 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  an- 
nounced I  would  offer  this  amendment. 
The  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  White) 
subsequently  showed  me  an  amendment 
which  was  almost  identical.  We  merged 
the  two  amendments,  and  I  offer  this 
both  in  my  name  and  in  his. 

What  this  does  very  simply  is  to  put 
in  the  12-minute  period  that  is  in  the 
O'Neill-Gubser  amendment.  It  allows  the 
Smith  amendment  to  stand  as  it  is  for 
electronic  equipment.  We  put  in  the 
words  "or  by  other  means,"  which  we 
thought  we  had  to  in  order  to  cure  it  as 
being  basically  for  electronic  equipment. 
We  put  in  a  12-minute  period  so  that 
Members  will  have  time  to  get  over  here. 
Now,  this  does  not  require  it  to  be  printed 
or  anything  else,  but  it  operates  exactly, 
exactly  as  the  O'Neill-Gubser  amend- 
ment would  operate  except  that  we  have, 
in  our  opinion.  In  the  Smith  substitute  a 
much  more  accurate  system  for  record- 
ing votes. 

Somebody  has  objected  by  saying  that 
this  would  be  too  complicated.  It  seems 
to  me  it  would  be  less  complicated,  be- 
cause each  Member  could  have  a  coded 
card,  which  as  he  went  through  the  no 
box  or  the  yes  box,  as  the  case  may  be, 
he  would  slide  in  and  It  would  instan- 
taneously record  that  he  voted  either 
yes  or  no,  with  his  name  on  it,  because 
his  name  would  be  on  his  card  and  it 
would  be  printed  with  it,  so  there  would 
be  no  possibility  of  error.  It  would  work, 
and  you  couldl  have  a  printout,  I  believe 
they  call  it,  almost  instantaneously,  also. 
So  the  names  of  all  those  people  voting 
one  way  or  the  other  would  be  recorded. 

Mr.  MA-lTSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  If  the  gentleman's 
amendment  is  agreed  to,  as  I  understand 
it,  and  I  myself  was  alwut  to  offer  the 
same  amendment  as  the  gentleman  now 
offers,  it  would  mean  that  the  procedure 
described  under  the  O'Neill  amendment 
would  be  still  effective,  would  it  not? 
Mr.  HAYS.  Yes. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  And  it  also  means 
that  an  objection  raised  earlier  to  the 
Smith  amendment,  that  it  would  not  give 
Members  sufScient  time  to  get  here  to 
the  floor,  is  eliminated  by  allowing  12 
minutes  for  Members  to  get  to  the  floor 
from  the  time  the  telling  has  begun? 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  gentleman  has  put  it 
exactly. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  amendment 
will  cure  the  principal  objection  to  the 
Smith  amendment  and  the  Smith 
amendment  will,  in  my  opinion,  make 
the  O'Neill-Gubser  amendment  better 
because  it  will  insure  its  absolute 
accuracy. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  would  certainly  improve  the 
Smith  amendment  and  deserves  support. 
Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  This  is  more  of  a  state- 
ment than  a  question. 

I  am  hoping  in  the  consideration  of 
all  of  these  matters  that  when  we  do  go 
to  an  electronic  voting  system  here,  that 
somehow  we  can  do  so  •without  putting 
up  something  like  a  large  baseball  score- 
board in  this  beautiful  House.  I  hope  that 
a  device  can  be  worked  out  which  will  not 
in  any  way  spoil  the  looks  of  this  lovely 
Chamber. 

Mr.  HAYS.  As  I  envision  it,  I  can  say 
to  the  gentleman,  under  the  able  chair- 
manship of  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana <Mr.  Waggonner),  a  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration has  been  studying  this  whole 
matter  and  has  made  some  recommen- 
dations and  is  prepared  to  make  some 
more  if  this  bill  does  not  take  the  ball 
game  away  from  us. 

What  I  envision  is  a  simple  little  box 
somewhere  back  there  on  the  aisle  on 
each  side  Where  one  will  be  marked 
"yes"  and  the  other  "no."  When  you 
walk  by  it  you  simply  slide  your  coded 
card  in  and  it  records  your  vote.  It  Is  not 
difficult.  I  have  a  coded  card  now  which 
probably  does  a  job  which  is  much  more 
difficult  physically.  You  slide  it  into  a 
little  box  so  big  and  it  opens  up  the 
garage  door  where  I  keep  my  car.  If  you 
do  not  have  the  card,  you  cannot  get  the 
garage  door  open.  If  you  do  not  have 
your  coded  card  here,  you  cannot  vote. 
You  have  to  have  it  with  you.  Of  course, 
someone  brought  up  the  fact  that  you 
may  forget  it.  It  is  a  simple  device  and, 
knowing  the  people  where  I  rent  the 
garage,  they  would  not  have  it  if  It  were 
very  expensive,  so  I  do  not  think  that 
that  is  a  big  factor,  either. 

Mr.  OUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  ask  this  question  for  information. 
Under    the    gentleman's    amendment. 
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would  it  be  possible  to  have  a  record 
teller  vote  by  any  means  other  than 
electronic? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  think  it  would  b€  because 
we  have  the  language  "by  other  means," 
and  that  is  put  in  there  in  case  the 
electronic  equipment  brealcs  down.  In 
other  words,  you  could  substitute  some- 
thing in  a  hurry. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BTTRKE  OP  MAS- 
SACHUSETTS TO  THE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED 
BT    MS.    O'NXnji   or    MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Burke  of  Mas- 
sachusetts to  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
O'Neiu.  of  Massachusetts:  In  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  Mr.  O'Nnix  of  Maseachu- 
setts  before  the  words  "shall  be  entered  In 
the  Journal"  insert  the  following:  "and 
the  names  of  the  absentees". 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  is  a  very  simple  amend- 
ment. I  believe  that  the  sponsors  of  the 
O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  and  Gubser 
amendment  iimdvertently  neglected  this 
provision  in  their  amendment.  It  merely 
calls  for  a  listing  of  those  who  are  ab- 
sent and  not  voting.  This  is  in  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Smith). 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  realize  we  have  a  lot 
of  reformers,  a  lot  of  "do-gooders"  and 
a  lot  of  crusaders  but  I  do  not  believe  I 
fall  into  either  of  those  categories.  How- 
ever, I  believe  there  is  one  thing  we 
should  be  here  and  that  is  sis  capable  and 
honest  as  we  can  possibly  be.  If  this 
amendment  which  has  been  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
O'Neill)  and  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Gubser)  is  adopted,  at  least 
let  us  list  the  names  of  those  absent  and 
not  voting,  because  on  every  teller  vote 
which  I  have  seen  around  here  there 
have  been  possibly  200  to  250  Members 
absent.  Why  should  those  people  be  pro- 
tected day  after  day,  week  after  week 
and  year  after  year?  Under  the  type  of 
amendment  which  has  previously  been 
offered  they  could  be  absent  all  year  and 
the  only  Members  who  would  be  recorded 
would  be  those  who  are  present  smd 
voting. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Does  the  gentleman's 
amendment  state  "those  Members 
absent"? 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Ab- 
sentees. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Now  presently  the  Record 
is  recorded  as  to  Members  "not  voting." 
It  does  not  say  "absent  and  not  voting." 
A  Member  could  be  present  and  not  vote 
on  that  particular  issue  but  would  be 
recorded  as  not  voting. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I  would 
be  willing  to  accept  an  amendment  clar- 
ifying that  situation. 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  do  not  have  such  an 
amendment  drawn  at  this  time  nor  the 
wording  of  the  gentleman's  amendment. 
I  would  like  to  study  further  the  amend- 
ment which  the  gentleman  has  offered. 


Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  As  I  understand  the  par- 
liamentary situation,  if  the  amendment 
that  I  offered  to  the  Smith  amendment 
prevails  and  then  if  the  Smith  amend- 
ment which  the  gentleman  has  offered. 
is  that  right? 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Tliat  is 
right. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  think  the  simple  way  to 
handle  this  is  go  ahead  and  vote  on  my 
amendment  and  pass  it  and  then  pass 
the  Smith  substitute,  as  amended,  and 
then  pass  the  Gubser-O'Neill  amend- 
ment, as  amended  by  the  Smith  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Tlie 
only  trouble  with  tliat  is  that  if  the 
Smith  amendment  is  defeated,  then  I 
will  not  have  the  opportunity  to  offer 
my  amendment  again. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
at  that  point? 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Yes,  I 
yield  further  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HAYS.  If  the  Smith  substitute  is 
defeated  and  the  Gubser-O'Neill  amend- 
ment is  defeated  then  the  gentleman  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  offer  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I  think 
once  it  is  defeated,  that  is  it.  I  do  not 
think  you  can  offer  the  amendment  twice 
for  the  same  purpose. 

Mr.  HAYS.  It  seems  to  me  the  time 
the  gentleman  should  offer  his  amend- 
ment is  after  we  have  a  vote  on  the 
Smith  substitute. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I  have 
had  difficulty  getting  the  floor  all  after- 
noon  

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  In  view  of 
the  colloquy  between  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  and  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  White),  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  permission  be  given  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  to  change  his 
amendment  to  strike  the  words  "those 
absent"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
words  "those  not  voting." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  modified  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bttrke  of  Mas- 
sachusetts to  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
O'Neill  of  Massachusetts:  In  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachu- 
setts before  the  words  "shall  be  entered  In 
the  Journal"  Insert  the  following:  "and  the 
names  of  those  not  voting". 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  to  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  which  has  been  offered  to- 
day by  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  O'Neill)  and  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Gubser)  proposing 
to  permit  record  teller  votes  in  the  Com- 


mittee of  the  Whole.  I  am  pleased  to  be 
a  cosponsore  of  this  important  amend- 
ment and  strongly  urge  its  adoption. 

We  have  before  us  this  week  the  first 
comprehensive  proposals  to  reform  the 
Congress,  and  to  modernize  its  macliin- 
ery  and  strengthen  its  role  in  over  two 
decades.  The  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion, including  such  amendments  as  may 
be  added,  will  substantially  improve  our 
ability  to  represent  our  constituents  more 
efficiently.  H.R.  17654  reflects  the  dedi- 
cated efforts  of  many  Members  over  the 
years,  combining  the  suggestions  offered 
by  such  groups  as  the  Republican  Task 
Force  on  Congressional  Reform,  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  Con- 
gress, the  Members  and  staff  of  the  House 
Rules  Committee,  and  by  mar\y  other 
concerned  Congressmen  and  individuals 
seeking  to  improve  this  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

In  my  view  it  was  most  unforttmate 
that  the  House  Rules  Committee  did  not 
incorporate  into  this  bill  the  vital  lan- 
guage proposed  by  the  distinguished 
Member  from  California  (Mr.  Gubser), 
proposing  to  permit  rollcall  votes  in  the 
House  on  amendments  defeated  on 
teller  votes  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole.  I  have  been  happy  to  join  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Gub- 
ser) and  many  other  colleagues,  in  in- 
troducing this  compromise  amendment 
which  is  now  before  the  House.  It  will 
authorize  recording  of  teller  votes  if  suf- 
ficient Members  so  demand,  thus  per- 
mitting record  votes  on  major  votes 
while  retaining  the  present  nonrecord 
teller  system  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  for  less  important  amendments. 
Upon  one-fifth  of  a  quorum — 20  Mem- 
bers— supporting  a  call  for  a  record  teller 
vote.  Members  would  walk  through  one 
of  two  teller  lines  which  would  record 
the  name  of  the  Member  as  being  for 
or  against  the  motion  or  amendment. 
The  lines  would  be  open  for  at  least  12 
minutes,  assiiring  Members  in  their  of- 
fices or  elsewhere  on  the  Hill  an  oppor- 
tunity to  reach  the  floor  in  time  to  have 
their  positions  recorded.  The  result  of 
the  record  teller  vote,  including  the 
names  of  those  voting  for  and  against 
the  question,  would  be  reported  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

Recording  teller  votes  in  this  fashion 
would  take  but  12  to  15  minutes,  com- 
pared to  6  to  12  minutes  for  nonrecord 
teller  votes  and  30  to  45  minutes  for  roll- 
call  votes.  This  would  certainly  encourage 
greater  voting  participation  as  the  nsunes 
of  absentees  became  a  matter  of  public 
record. 

The  public  is  surely  entitled  to  know 
how  elected  Representatives  vote  in 
Congress,  including  their  position  on 
major  amendments.  An  informed  elec- 
torate is  America's  best  guarantee  for  the 
future  of  oiu"  constitutional  system,  and 
the  cornerstone  of  our  democratic  proc- 
esses. Failure  of  the  Congress  to  make 
such  votes  a  matter  of  public  record, 
has  contributed  to  a  growing  gap  of  con- 
fidence In  the  Congress  as  an  institution 
and  in  Its  ability  to  relate  and  respond 
to  the  problems  of  this  generation  and 
of  the  future. 

The  historic  reason  for  the  secrecy  of 
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anonymity  of  votes  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  the  need  in  l7th-centur>' 
England  to  protect  Members  of  the 
British  Parliament  from  the  wrath  of  the 
King,  no  longer  exists.  Since  the  1830's 
the  British  Parliament  has  provided  for 
record  teller  votes.  We  are  some  1^2 
centuries  late  in  taking  such  action 
today. 

This  record  teller  vote  amendment  is 
a  reasonable  and  appropriate  method  of 
meeting  a  pressing  need,  and  its  adoption 
is  imperative. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  Hays  amendment  to  the  Simth  sub- 
stitute. I  have  discussed  the  situation 
with  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
SisK)  and  with  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Bolling),  and  they  both  tell 
me  it  is  all  right,  when  I  made  the  state- 
ment that  we  were  willing  to  agree  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  at  this 
point  to  again  seek  some  unanimous 
consent  in  connection  with  this  matter 
that  is  before  us.  We  all  recognize  that 
this  matter  of  teller  votes  and  a  record- 
ing of  the  votes  is  very  important.  How- 
ever, we  are  now  approaching  4  o'clock. 
As  some  of  you  may  cr  may  not  recall 
my  indications  of  last  Thursday  that 
we  have  today  and  tomorrow  to  debate 
this  bill,  and  if  this  bill  has  not  been 
completed  by  tomorrow  afternoon  or 
evening,  the  indications  are  that  we  will 
be  here  in  September  or  later  on  to  take 
care  of  the  matter.  All  I  am  suggesting 
is  that  we  have  an  agreement  to  cut  off 
debate  so  we  can  complete  this  bill  by 
tomorrow.  So  I  would  hope  that  we  could 
get  some  unanimous  accord  for  when 
we  can  vote  on  the  amendments  and  the 
substitute  and  amendments  thereto. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman has  mentioned  that  we  are  ap- 
proaching 4  o'clock,  and  I  wonder  if  it 
would  be  out  of  order  for  the  Commit- 
tee to  continue  past  4  o'clock  now  that 
we  have  taken  care  of  the  problem  of  the 
picturetaking? 

Mr.  SISK.  If  the  gentleman  will  again 
refer  to  my  remarks  made  last  Thursday, 
I  indicated  that  I  would  hope  that  no 
Member  would  expect  dirmer  until  after 
7  o'clock,  either  tonight  or  tomorrow 
night,  and  I  £un  still  hoping — although  I 
do  not  want  to  be  left  here  alone — that 
we  can  proceed  expeditiously  with  this 
matter. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
that  there  are  some  uncertainties  about 
the  exact  language  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Hats)  .  I  wonder  if,  before  we  limit  time, 
if  a  parliamentary  Inquiry  might  be  pre- 
sented to  clear  that  up? 


Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  for 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

PARLIAMENTARY    INQUIRY 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  the  purpose  of  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  the  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
Hays  amendment,  as  it  is  foimd  at  the 
desk,  the  first  line  of  paragraph  (b)  ap- 
pears to  be  stricken,  plus  several  addi- 
tional words  on  the  following  line.  But 
in  checking  with  the  Clerk,  he  did  not 
read  that  matter  stricken,  and  I  imder- 
stand  from  the  gentleman  frcwn  Ohio 
(Mr.  Hays)  that  he  did  not  intend  that 
it  should  be  stricken. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  simply  want  to  find 
out  what  the  status  of  the  amendment 
is  in  that  respect. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  Clerk  will  again  report  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Hays)  to  the  substitute  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Smith). 

The  Clerk  reread  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Sisk) 
yield  for  a  further  parliamentary  in- 
quiry? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
defer  to  the  author  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hays)  to 
make  comment. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  C:hairman,  it  is  my 
understanding,  and  again  this  is  the 
situation  you  get  into,  on  the  very  tech- 
nical matter  of  changes  in  the  rules 
when  this  is  done  hurriedly.  But  it  is  my 
understanding,  you  do  not  have  this  in 
lieu  of  a  teller  vote  but  you  have  it  upon 
demand.  In  other  words,  you  can  have  a 
teller  vote  and  if  somebody  is  not  satis- 
fied, you  can  have  a  record  vote.  Or  if  be- 
fore you  have  an  optional  teller  vote 
someone  demands  a  recorded  vote,  you 
can  get  up  and  say  so  and  If  enough  peo- 
ple support  you — you  get  that. 

So  the  words  "in  lieu  of"  seem  to  be 
unnecessary  because  this  gives  some  flex- 
ibility, that  you  can  have  a  vote  either 
way.  But  it  makes  sure  that  you  can  have 
a  record  vote  If  anybody  wants  a  record 
vote. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  California  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  inquiry  Is  that  originally  the 
intention,  I  believe,  of  the  authors  of 
these  various  amendments  has  been  that 
you  can  have  only  one  vote — one  teller 
vote — and  either  It  is  going  to  be  a  non- 
record  teller  vote  or,  if  before  the  teller 
vote  is  started  somebody  demands  a 
record  vote,  that  recorded  vote  would  be 
in  lieu  of  the  nonrecorded  teller  vote. 

That  is  the  significance,  I  think,  of 
striking  that  language,  that  then  you 
could  have  two  teller  votes,  one  non- 
recorded  and  one  recorded. 

I  just  want  to  make  clear  that  the 


gentleman  means  to  make  that  substan- 
tive change.  I  am  not  sure  I  favor  the 
change,  but  I  just  want  to  know  what  the 
intent  was. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Sisk)  may 
proceed  for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hays)  to  ex- 
plain further  his  amendment. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  again  let 
me  say  to  you,  I  think  by  striking  out  the 
words  "in  lieu  thereof"  you  would  have 
the  possibility,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Mlimesota  has  said,  of  having  two  teller 
votes. 

But  on  the  other  hand  we  might  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  having  a  recorded 
vote  if  you  had  the  other  vote  wliich 
went  very  substantially  against  or  for 
and  they  saw  it  was  going  to  be  im- 
necessary.  What  I  am  trying  to  do  here 
is  to  provide  a  recorded  teller  vote  using 
tlie  language  of  the  Smith  amendment, 
and  I  really  do  not  think  it  makes  all 
that  much  difference,  but  I  think  the 
idea  in  striking  out  the  "in  lieu  of,"  from, 
the  advice  I  got,  was  that  it  would  make 
it  possible  to  get  a  recorded  teller  vote 
in  any  event,  and  that  is  what  I  think 
we  are  all  after. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  renew  my  unanimous-consent 
request.  As  I  said,  I  am  not  trying  to 
cut  anyone  off.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  tdl  debate  on  the  O'Neill-Gubser 
amendment  and  all  amendments  and 
substitutes  thereto  close  at  4:45  p.m. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  tlie  gentleman  from 
California? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  object. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  O'Neill-Gubser  amendment  and  all 
amendments  and  substitutes  thereto 
close  at  5  o'clock. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Anderson) . 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  now  have  before  the  Committee 
the  O'Neill-Gubser  amendment,  the 
Smith  substitute,  the  Hays  amendment 
to  the  Smith  substitute,  and  finally  the 
Burke  amendment  "to  separate  the  men 
from  the  boys."  What  I  am  afraid  of  in 
all  this  discussion  is  that  in  our  desire  to 
secure  the  basic  principle  of  recorded 
teller  votes,  If  we  adopt  the  substitute  or 
any  of  the  amendments  that  have  been 
offered,  somehow  or  other  we  are  going 
to  be  scrambling  the  issue  of  electronic 
voting,  which  I  think  is  an  important  and 
separate  issue  in  and  of  itself,  with  the 
other  basic  issue  of  making  sure  that 
we  have  embedded  in  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  in  unmistakable  language  the 
fact  that  there  shall  be  recorded  teller 
votes. 
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Frankly,  my  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league of  the  Rules  Conunittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Calif ornia\Mr.  Smith)  is 
that  it  goes  into  too  much  detail  to  pre- 
scribe the  electronic  aids  that  will  be 
used  to  tabulate  the  vote.  As  I  read  and 
understand  the  ONeill-Gubser  amend- 
ment, even  though  it  may  imply  a  man- 
ual recording  of  the  vote  because  it 
makes  reference  to  clerks,  certainly  there 
is  enough  latitude  within  that  amend- 
ment that  they  could  employ  electronic 
aids  of  any  kind  to  assist  them,  to  assist 
the  clerks  in  carrying  out  their  assigned 
function  of  recording  the  teller  vote. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  supported  the  O'Neill- 
Gubser  amendment  when  it  was  offered 
in  the  Conunittee  on  Rules  many  weeks 
ago  by  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  O'Neill).  It  is  absosolutely 
vital  to  take  this  opportunity  to  demon- 
strate to  the  American  people  that  we 
are  willing  to  be  recorded  on  the  impor- 
tant issues  that  confront  the  Nation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan  ( Mr. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Gubser-O'Nelll  of  Mas- 
sachusetts amendment.  I  concur  with  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson  > 
who  just  spoke,  that  the  Gubser-O'Neill 
of  Massachusetts  amendment  appears  to 
offer  everything  necessary  to  accomplish 
the  ."ame  objectives  as  the  clarifying 
amendments  just  cited.  It  raises  a  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  those  amendments  are 
actually  necessai-y  and  thus  I  believe  they 
ought  to  be  respected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Thompson)  . 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
t  Mr.  Obey  ) . 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  sup- 
port the  amendment  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  O'Neill) 
and  the  gentleman  from  California  'Mr. 
GuBSERt  to  permit  the  recording  of  teller 
votes  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I  am  in  support  of  this  amendment 
and  opposed  to  other  amendments  to  this 
amendment  above  all  because  at  the 
present  time  the  method  in  which  the 
Members  of  the  House  vote  on  amend- 
ments frustrates  the  public's  right  to 
know. 

When  the  House  sits  as  a  Committee 
of  the  Whole  to  consider  Jegislation,  no 
roUcalls  can  be  obtained  on  any  amend- 
ment that  does  not  pass.  That  means  a 
Member  can  vote  f«»  any  number  of 
amendments  which  may  cripple  a  water 
pollution  bill,  or  render  ineffective  a  civil 
rights  bill  or  fail  to  provide  adequate 
funding  for  hospital  construction  or  pro- 
grams for  the  elderly,  and  then  he  can 
turn  aroimd  on  final  passage  and  vote 
for  the  bill  he  has  just  voted  to  emascu- 
late by  amendment.  While  on  record 
he  can  pose  as  a  champion  of  environ- 
mental protection,  of  the  elderly  and  of 
the  sick,  he  has  in  fact  voted  against 
their  very  interests. 

The  fact  is  that  the  least  meaningful 
vote  a  Member  casts  is  often  the  one  on 


final  passage.  This  isn't  right,  it  is  not 
healthy  and  it  should  be  changed. 

This  amendment  may  seem  like  a 
radical  departure  for  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, a  legislative  body  which  has 
voted  in  secret  on  teller  votes  since  the 
establishment  of  our  Republic  and  the 
creation  of  the  Congress  itself.  I  can  un- 
derstand also  that  many  Members  of  the 
Congress  may  find  it  easier  to  legislate  in 
secret.  I  do  not  believe  this  is  so. 

Before  my  election  to  the  House  just 
over  a  year  ago,  I  served  in  the  Wiscon- 
sin State  Legislature  for  7  years.  Ehir- 
ing  my  service  there,  I  got  used  to  its 
practice  of  holdmg  open  public  meetings 
on  everything  except  personnel  matters 
or  land  purchases — markup  sessions  on 
bills,  public  hearings  on  all  legislation, 
meetings  of  the  joint  finance  committee, 
and  debate  on  all  matters  which  came 
to  the  assembly  floor. 

This  system  did  not  cripple  the  Wis- 
consin legislative  process.  And  although 
many  politicians  did  not  consider  it  par- 
ticularly convenient,  it  certainly  is  the 
best  system  for  the  press,  which  must 
report  the  public's  business,  and  for  the 
public  itself  if  it  is  to  have  any  accounta- 
bility toward  those  it  elects  to  public 
ofBce. 

The  amendment  now  before  this  House 
would  open  windows  for  public  view  of 
the  legislative  process.  I  believe  the  pub- 
lic wants  its  institutions  to  be  more  open 
and  candid  and  honest.  If  the  House 
hopes  to  regain  the  public  confidence 
without  which  no  institution  can  long 
endure,  then  it  must  recognize  the  pub- 
lic's desire  for  an  open  legislative  proc- 
ess, and  it  must  accept  this  amendment. 

(By  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Obey 
yielded  the  remainder  of  his  time  to  Mr. 
Gibbons.) 

PARLIAMSNTART    INQUIRY 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  In  the  event  that  Mem- 
bers do  not  consume  the  time  allotted 
to  them,  does  that  mean  we  will  vote 
earlier  than  the  time  certain,  5  o'clock, 
or  that  debate  will  be  extended  until  the 
time  certain? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  call  of 
the  list  of  Members  is  completed,  the 
Chair  intends  to  divide  the  time  equi- 
tably, and  should  there  be  no  further 
requests  for  time  the  Chair  might  put 
the  question  before  5  o'clock. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  In  other  words,  if  a 
number  of  Members  do  not  use  their  al- 
lotted time  and  we  have  exhausted  the 
list  prior  to  5  o'clock,  we  will  vote  at 
that  time? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  no  other  Member 
desires  to  speak,  the  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  num- 
ber of  Members  have  gone  back  to  their 
offices,  and  I  am  going  to  have  to  put  on 
a  quorum  caU  if  that  is  the  case. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Etoes  the  gentleman 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present? 

Mr.  GUBSE31.  No.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gib- 
bons ) 


Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  con- 
sidering the  series  of  amendments  which 
are  pending,  this  is  like  the  rabbit  who 
went  in  one  hole,  went  all  around  under- 
ground, and  finally  came  out  at  the  same 
place,  because  if  we  adopted  all  the  series 
of  amendments,  with  all  the  hiatuses, 
and  everything  else  they  have  in  them, 
we  would  finally  come  out  some  place 
with  the  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts- 
Gubser  amendment. 

For  that  reason  I  am  going  to  support 
the  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts-Gubser 
amendment,  because  it  is  sound,  it  is  well 
thought  out,  and  we  are  not  going  to  get 
confused  by  leaving  in  or  taking  out  some 
of  these  other  provisions. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hays)  to  the  sub- 
stitute £imendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Smith) 
brought  that  amendment  almost  aroimd 
garage,  they  would  not  have  it  if  it  were 
full  circle,  almost  360  degrees  back  to  the 
O'Neill  of  Massachusetts-Gubser  amend- 
ment. Then,  when  my  friend  from  Mas- 
sachusetts separated  the  men  from  the 
boys,  he  added  a  little  more  sweetening 
to  the  cake. 

But  there  is  no  need  for  all  this.  All 
the  things  that  have  been  talked  about 
here  today  can  be  done  under  the  Gub- 
ser-O'Neill of  Massachusetts  amend- 
ment. There  is  no  prohibition  in  the 
Gubser-O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  amend- 
ment as  to  using  electronic  equipment. 
All  types  of  electronic  equipment  can  be 
used  imder  that  amendment.  It  provides 
ample  time  for  Members  to  get  to  the 
floor.  It  will  not  tie  them  down  to  carry- 
ing a  card  or  something  of  that  sort. 

For  that  reason  I  believe  the  Gubser- 
O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  amendment 
should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  do  not  see  any- 
thing wrong  with  the  Burke  of  Msissa- 
chusetts  amendment.  Would  the  gentle- 
man comment  on  that? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  It  is  just  not  necessary. 
We  are  going  to  record  who  voted  "aye" 
and  who  voted  "no."  If  a  Member  did  not 
vote  either  "aye"  or  "no,"  he  must  have 
not  voted.  That  is  all  there  Is  to  it. 

Mr.  BURKIE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Why 
does  the  gentleman  want  to  protect  the 
absentees? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  do  not  want  to  pro- 
tect the  absentees.  I  am  not  really  op- 
posed to  the  amendment;  I  just  do  not 
believe  it  adds  anything  to  this. 

The  gentleman  says  that  you  can  use 
electronic  equipment  under  the  Gubser 
amendment.  I  do  not  see  how,  because  it 
says  "clerks."  But  then  he  objects  to 
electronic  equipment  because  he  says  you 
would  have  to  carry  a  card  to  vote  with 
that.  If  you  have  electronic  equipment, 
you  will  probably  have  to  carry  some- 
thing to  identify  you  to  the  electronic 
machines.  If  you  can  do  it  under  the 
Gubser  amendment,  the  objection  is  not 
valid,  but  are  you  sure  you  can  do  it 
under  the  Gubser  amendment? 
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Mr.  GIBBONS.  Yes.  I  am  sure  we  can. 
There  will  be  other  amendments  offered 
here  that  will  clear  up  any  doubt  in  any- 
body's mind,  but  I  am  sure  you  can  do  it 
under  the  Gubser  amendment  now.  It  is 
entirely  possible. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
White). 

M--.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support 
the  Hays  amendment.  It  is  an  alternative 
that  allows  a  Member  en  the  floor  to  rise 
and  make  a  motion  for  a  recorded  teller 
vote  by  electronic  system  or  other  means. 
If  the  electronic  system  is  not  working 
the  committee  can  devise  an  alternative 
method  that  will  be  efficient.  It  takes  care 
cf  the  problems  in  the  original  Smith 
amendment  as  to  time.  There  is  a  12- 
minute  period  to  allow  Members  to  come 
to  vote.  Seven  minutes  is  all  that  is  re- 
quired for  any  Member  to  come  from  any 
building  on  the  Hill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  amend- 
ment because  I  think  it  is  the  answer  to 
the  immediate  problem. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas   (Mr. 

ECKH.\RDT). 

PARLIAMENT.\RY     INQIHRY 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chtiirman,  I 
support  the  ONeill-Gubser  amendment. 

I  should  like  to  use  my  time  by  way 
of  parliamentary  inquiry  to  attempt  to 
establish  whether  or  not  if  the  Smith 
amendment  as  amended  by  the  amend- 
ment by  Mr.  Hays  could  not  be  offered 
as  a  separate  and  additional  amendment 
after  the  passage  of  the  O'Neill  amend- 
ment. If  h  adds  an  alternative  and  addi- 
tional means  of  recording  votes  it  would 
appear  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  matter 
that  is  in  addition  and  not  in  conflict 
with  the  ONeill-Gubser  approach,  and 
that  we  might  resolve  this  matter  with- 
out placing  these  two  amendments  in 
competition  with  each  other. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  the  gentleman 
stating  a  parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  should  like  to  state 
it  as  a  parliamentary  inquiry,  which  is 
as  follows:  As  I  understand  the  Smith 
amendment  as  it  Is  sought  to  be  amended 
by  the  Hays  amendment,  all  it  would  do 
is  say  that  in  addition  to  providing  a 
manually  recorded  type  of  vote  by  the 
method  that  is  provided  in  the  O'Neill 
amendment,  it  would  also  provide  an 
electronic  record  type  of  vote.  Now,  if 
I  am  correct  in  that  assumption,  would 
it  not  be  in  order,  if  we  should  vote  down 
the  Hays  amendment  to  the  Smith 
amendment,  to  offer  this  as  an  additional 
provision  subsequent  to  the  passage  of 
the  O'Neill  amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would  like 
to  inform  the  gentleman  in  answer  to 
his  parliamentary  inquiry  that  if  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hays)  is  voted  down  and 
the  substitute  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Smith)  is  voted 
down,  then  another  germane  substitute 
would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Then,  may  I  ask 
further  that  in  the  event  this  course  of 
events  occurs  and  instead  of  offering  a 
substitute  we  should  pass  the  O'NeUl- 
Gubser  amendment,  would  it  be  in  order 


to  offer  as  an  additional  section  a  provi- 
sion for  electronic  equipment  as  an  al- 
ternative, that  is,  as  a  supplementary 
means  of  i-ecording  the  vote? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would  like 
to  inform  the  gentleman  in  answer  to 
this  parliamentary  inquii-y  that  when  the 
O'Neill  amendment  is  disposed  of,  then 
"certainly  additional  germane  amend- 
ments would  be  in  order  as  new  sections 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Would  that  include 
an  addition  that  might  embrace  the  pres- 
ent content  of  the  Smith  amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  not 
be  able  to  pass  upon  that  inquiry  at  this 
time. 

The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Steiger)  . 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  to  indicate  my  own  sup- 
port for  the  original  O'Neill-Gubser 
amendment  that  is  now  pending  with 
various  related  substitutes  and  amend- 
ments thereto. 

I  am  sjmipathetic  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Smith),  but  I  feel 
ver>'  strongly  that  there  is  a  weakness 
in  that  amendment;  namely,  the  failure 
to  provide  that  there  is  no  time  period 
during  which  a  Member  could  get  from 
his  office  or  elsewhere  to  the  floor.  It 
seems  to  me  this  is  the  largest  single 
reason  why  the  Smith  substitute  ought 
not  to  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Hays  junendment, 
which  comes  somewhat  closer  because  it 
contains  a  time  element,  I  am  also  con- 
cerned about. 

Thus  I  will  vote  in  opposition  to  tlie 
substitutes  that  are  pending  to  the 
amendment — to  the  O'Neill-Gubser 
amendment — and  support  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  and  the  gentleman  from 
California  in  their  original  amendment. 

This  has  to  be  counted  as  a  highwater 
mark  in  this  House  in  an  effort  to  assure 
our  constituents  their  right  to  know  how 
their  Representatives  have  voted  on  the 
important  Issues  pending  before  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  there  have  been 
objections  to  the  voting  procedures  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  for  a  long  time, 
these  have  gained  in  intensity  during  the 
past  year.  Presently,  groups  have  taken 
to  sitting  in  the  galleries  seeking  to  iden- 
tify which  Members  voted  on  various 
teller  votes.  Seversd  Representatives  have 
complained  that  these  spotters  have 
made  mistakes  in  their  tallies.  This  is  to 
be  expected,  given  the  distance  between 
the  spotters  and  the  tellers,  the  fact  that 
notes  cannot  be  taken,  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  votes  are  taken.  The  press, 
which  presumably  would  be  one  of  the 
groups  most  interested  in  determining 
who  voted  how  on  these  votes,  is  located 
in  the  worst  possible  location  to  do  so. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  fact  that 
teller  votes  are  not  recorded  is  beneficial 
to  some  Representatives  on  certain 
issues.  Anonymity  is  assured  and  they 
can  vote  without  fear  of  interest  groups 
or  constituents  finding  out.  While  this 
may  allow  the  Member  to  vote  his  con- 


science without  fear  of  retribution,  I 
think  on  the  whole  the  system  is  a  bad 
one.  For  one  thing,  it  discourages  partici- 
pation. 

The  turnout  rate  for  teller  votes  is  sig- 
nificantly below  that  of  rollcall  votes. 
Teller  votes  are  not  counted  In  any  in- 
terest group's  voting  tallies.  Not  only 
does  the  present  system  discourage  par- 
ticipation, it  encourages  secrecy  and 
deceit.  Members  can  vote  one  way  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  and  another  in 
the  full  House  without  their  constituents 
knowing.  Some  will  say  that  the  teller 
procedure  enables  the  Member  to  vote  his 
conscience  and  avoid  pressures  which 
would  be  placed  upon  him  If  a  vote  were 
recorded.  I  think  this  is  false  for  two 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  any  amend- 
ment which  passes  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  is  subject  to  a  rollcall  vote  in  the 
full  House  and  so  the  Member's  position 
can  be  determined  at  that  stage.  But 
more  importantly,  I  believe  that  the  phil- 
osophy behind  such  an  argument  Is  con- 
trary to  what  I  perceive  to  be  the  job  of 
the  Congressman.  We  are  paid  by  our 
constituents  to  stand  up  and  be  counted. 
As  Harry  Truman  once  said : 

Tf  you  can't  stand  the  heat,  get  out  of  the 
kitchen. 

As  for  the  specifics  of  the  O'Neill- 
Gubser  amendment,  I  recognize  that 
there  have  been  niunerous  proposals 
about  how  to  obtain  the  desired  objective. 
After  much  discussion,  a  bipartisan 
group  of  members  concluded  that  the 
pending  amendment  was  the  best  ap- 
proach. The  amendment  provides  for  the 
retention  of  nonrecord  teller  votes  but 
it  allows  one-fifth  of  a  quorum  to  get  a 
record  teller  vote.  A  record  teller  vote 
would  take  precedence  over  nonrecord 
votes,  but  in  any  case  only  teller  votes 
would  be  taken  on  a  given  proposition. 

The  proposed  amendment  allows  the 
Clerks  of  the  House  flexibility  in  how 
they  think  the  change  can  best  be  car- 
ried out.  I  believe  that  whatever  method 
is  worked  out  no  additional  clerical  staff 
would  be  required. 

The  teller  lines  would  remain  open  for 
12  minutes,  thus  insuring  that  a  Member 
who  was  in  his  office  would  have  sufficient 
time  to  make  it  over  to  the  floor  to  be 
recorded.  Because  the  names  of  those 
voting  for  and  against  the  amendment 
as  well  as  those  not  present  would  be  re- 
corded In  the  Congressional  Record,  as 
is  presently  the  case  with  rollcall  votes, 
I  believe  that  participation  in  teller  votes 
would  increase  markedly.  This  would  en- 
courage Members  to  take  more  interest 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  and  perhaps  foster  greater 
attendance  during  debate  in  the  commit- 
tee. 

Adoption  of  this  amendment  would 
eliminate  the  practice  of  various  private 
groups  using  the  motion  to  recommit  as 
an  indimation  of  a  Member's  position  on 
a  given  issue.  Many  Representatives  have 
been  inaccurately  portrayed  as  for  or 
against  some  measure  solely  on  the  basis 
of  their  vote  on  the  previous  question  on 
the  motion  to  recommit.  I,  myself,  have 
had  this  experience.  To  remedy  this  situ- 
ation and  to  allow  our  constituents  to 
know  how  we  stand  on  the  major  issues 
of  the  day,  I  urge  acceptance  of  thia 
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amendment.  It  is  time  we  pulled  of  the 
curtain  of  secrecy  that  covers  too  much, 
far  too  much,  of  the  House's  operations. 
If  the  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
members  of  nearly  all  State  legislatures 
can  stand  the  heat  of  being  recorded  on 
the  key  issues  of  the  day,  I  think  the 
Members  of  this  body  can  do  no  less. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Missouri  iMr. 

HUNCATE). 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
Hays  amendment  to  the  Smith  substi- 
tute to  the  ONeill-Gubser  amendment 
as  possibly  amended  by  the  Burke  of 
Massachusetts  amendment  means  what 
I  think  it  does,  I  do  not  understand  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
O'Neill-Gubser  amendment  and  hope  it 
is  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Pepper). 

I  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Pepper 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  O'Neill  of 
Massachusetts.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  O'Neill). 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  wish  to  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  for  yielding  me  the 
time. 

There  is  an  old  saying.  "Beware  of 
Greeks  bearing  gifts." 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  I  am 
r      pleased   to   yield   to   the   distinguished 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  this  is  one  Greek  who  is 
bearing  the  gift  of  his  very  strong  sup- 
port and  cosponsorshlp  of  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  and  will  oppose  all 
amendments  thereto. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  those  remarks. 

We  had  an  opportunity  in  the  com- 
mittee when  reading  the  bill,  by  a  vote  of 
6  to  6,  to  adopt  this  amendment,  but  it 
did  not  prevail. 

The  gentleman  from  California  could 
have  offered  his  amendment  or  at  that 
particular  time  voted  with  the  majority 
and  offered  It  at  a  later  date. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr^  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Well,  the  amendment.  I 
am  trying  to  improve  upon  the  amend- 
ment to  make  it  more  certain. 

I  simply  gave  you  notice  in  a  fair  way 
that  I  was  going  to  offer  a  substitute  for 
a  rollcall  record  of  teller  votes  or  by  the 
clerks  writing  down  the  names. 

Now,  that  makes  it  a  more  foolproof 
method.  I  am  all  for  a  recorded  vote. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  I  am 
very,  very  grateful  for  the  statement  of 
the  able  and  learned  gentleman  from 
Ohio. 

Nevertheless,  I  am  afraid  at  this  par- 
ticular time  that  if  the  amendment  as 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Smith)  as  amended  by  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Hays)  Is  adopted  It  will  do  harm  to 
all  our  efforts.  Basically  it  looks  as  though 


it  accomplishes  exactly  what  I  am  looking 
for,  but  what  I  am  afraid  of  is  this :  this 
bill  is  not  going  to  pass  today.  We  are  go- 
ing to  rise  this  afternoon.  We  will  prob- 
ably rise  tomorrow  afternoon,  and  the 
Lord  knows  when  we  will  get  final  pass- 
age on  this  legislation  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Sisk)  and  his 
committee  have  so  diligently  and  so  ably 
worked  on. 

As  the  time  goes  by  I  begin  to  think 
that  the  people  out  in  the  hallway  are  go- 
ing to  say  "You  know,  the  basic  idea 
was  all  right,  but  perhaps  we  made  a  mis- 
take by  going  along  with  electronic  vot- 
ing on  this,  it  is  going  to  cost  a  quarter 
of  a  million,  or  a  half  a  million  or  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  or  a  million  dollars 
to  put  some  kind  of  an  electronic  gadget 
in  here  in  order  to  record  teller  votes. 
You  know,  the  Congress  has  not  made  a 
complete  study  as  to  whether  we  ought 
to  have  this  whole  Chamber  realtered 
so  that  we  can  have  electronic  votes 
on  rollcall  votes.  I  think  that  perhaps  we 
have  acted  at  an  inopportune  moment. 
Perhaps  we  ought  to  let  the  bill  go  down 
the  drain. 

I  have  great  respect  for  the  gentleman 
from  Dallas.  I  know  he  has  evidently  the 
hope  that  this  legislation  will  go 
through,  and  I  think  perhaps  that  some 
Members  may  be  a  little  naive  when  they 
get  tied  up  with  the  machinations  and 
procedure.  I  am  afraid  somewhere  along 
the  line  this  amendment  is  going  to  be 
scuttled.  That  is  what  I  do  not  want  to 
see  happen. 

To  be  perfectly  truthful,  let  me  say 
this  to  you,  so  everybody  in  the  House 
will  understand:  When  a  man  wants  a 
teller  vote  he  stands  and  he  asks  for  a 
teller  vote.  If  he  gets  20  people  to  stand, 
when  we  are  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  he  can  have  that  teller  vote.  Now, 
if  he  wants  a  teller  vote  with  clerks,  he 
asks  for  a  teller  vote  with  clerks. 

I  said  earlier  that  I  believe  there  were 
73  teller  votes  last  year.  Surely  there  will 
not  be  73  recorded  teller  votes;  there 
will  only  be  recorded  votes  on  about  15 
or  17.  So  there  is  not  this  great  fear  that 
we  have  to  be  all  present  on  the  floor 
constantly,  because  with  every  teller  vote 
that  will  be  recorded,  there  will  be  suffi- 
cient time  for  Members  to  reach  the 
floor  and  this  will  not  occur  on  every 
amendment.  There  will  be  recorded 
teller  votes  only  when  the  individual 
asks  for  clerks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  O'Neill  of 
Massachusetts.) 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  ask  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts if  I  am  correct  In  my  analysis 
of  what  could  take  place  under  the  par- 
liamentary situation  that  if  the  amend- 
ment offered  passes  without  an  amend- 
ment— and  I  hope  it  will  pass  without 
an  amendment — that  If  that  passes  there 
is  strong  likelihood  of  a  vote  on  that 
amendment,  because  If  the  amendment 
passes  there  Is  good  likelihood  that  some- 


one is  going  to  ask  for  a  recorded  vote 
when  we  go  back  into  the  House. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Oh, 
yes,  certainly,  I  would  say  "Yes." 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  If  that  assumption 
is  correct,  then  there  will  be  a  record  vote 
so  that  then  the  best  thing  we  can  do  is 
have  the  amendment  in  its  simplest  terms 
so  the  pubhc  can  understand  exactly 
what  amendment  we  are  voting  on  when 
the  recorded  vote  comes  up.  And  if  we 
introduce  the  problem  of  electronic  vot- 
ing a  Member  might  be  able  to  say  "I 
was  in  sympathy  with  the  O'Neill-Gubser 
amendment,  but  voted  against  it  because 
I  had  some  question  about  the  feasibility 
of  the  electronic  voting  system." 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  The 
gentleman  has  hit  it  right  on  the  head. 
The  point  that  I  tried  to  make  In  the 
four  and  a  half  minutes  I  had,  he  has 
very  succinctly  stated  it  In  the  30  sec- 
onds time  he  had. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Do  you 
not  also  believe  that  Members  will  have 
an  opportimity  to  vote  against  the  Gub- 
ser-O'Neill  amendment  if  that  amend- 
ment does  not  provide  for  the  listing  of 
those  who  are  absent  and  not  voting? 

There  are  many  Members  of  this  House 
who  feel  that  there  has  been  too  much 
underground  opposition  to  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  must  say  that  once  my  col- 
league gets  his  teeth  into  something,  he 
does  not  let  go. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentlewoman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mrs.  Heckler)  . 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chaii-man,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  affairs 
of  Congress  have  been  the  subject  of  de- 
bate for  years.  What  is  most  encouraging 
here  today  is  that  the  Congress,  specif- 
ically the  House  of  Representatives,  Is 
examining  its  own  conscience.  While 
there  are  differences  of  opinion  and  dif- 
ferent points  of  view  and  different  pro- 
posals, I  think  they  are  all  motivated 
by  a  desire  to  achieve  meaningful  re- 
form. 

In  the  last  analysis,  however,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  amendment  which  pro- 
vides the  simplest  and  surest  route  for 
that  reform  is  the  O'Neill-Gubser 
amendment.  I  feel  strongly  that  the  pub- 
lic has  a  right  to  know.  But  I  also  feel 
that  the  Member  has  great  difficulty  to- 
day, when  so  many  of  our  substantive 
issues  are  disguised  in  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure in  stating  his  position.  The  Mem- 
ber who  genuinely  wishes  to  express  a 
point  of  view  has  difficulty  achieving  a 
clarity  of  position. 

The  O'Neill-Gubser  amendment  makes 
this  situation  abundantly  clear  and  pro- 
poses a  remedy.  For  this  reason,  both 
for  the  public's  protection  and  for  the 
clarity  of  position  that  the  Member 
wishes  and  deserves  to  achieve,  I  strong- 
ly support  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Harrington). 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
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have  been  in  this  Chamber  a  very  short 
time.  I  rise  in  support  of  what  I  consider 
to  be  a  most  significant  step  in  the  di- 
rection of  better  informing  the  public 
that  this  body  has  taken. 

The  lack  of  information  of  the  local 
press  and  between  them  and  those  who 
cover  them  from  a  national  view  in  the 
public  part  of  our  activities  is  appalling. . 
I  wish  I  could  be  more  adjectival  In  de- 
scribing it. 

I  think  I  am  naive  enough  to  believe 
in  the  Stevensonlan  concept  of  our  role 
being  one  that  is  directly  representative 
of  the  body  politic. 

I  think  the  effort  being  made  by  Rep- 
resentatives of  O'Neill-Gubser  this  after- 
noon, which  I  support  in  its  simplest 
form,  is  an  ample  start  in  the  right  di- 
rection. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  yield  the  balance  of  my  time  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Mikva)  . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Harrington)  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Mikva)  is  recognized  for 
one-half  minute. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  O'Neill-Gubser  amend- 
ment. It  will  put  the  elected  representa- 
tives on  record  on  the  issues  on  which 
the  people  have  a  right  to  know  and 
Judge.  An  end  to  the  secrecy  of  votes  on 
amendments  is  a  perfecting  of  the  leg- 
islative process  that  is  long  overdue. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Dennis). 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
only  one  issue  of  substance  before  the 
committee  this  afternoon  and  that  is — 
are  we  for  or  against  the  proposition  of 
being  recorded  on  the  teller  votes,  which, 
generally  speaking,  are  some  of  the  most 
important  and  meaningful  votes  that  we 
cast  here  in  this  body? 

There  is  one  easy,  simple  way  to  be 
recorded  in  favor  of  being  counted  as 
present  and  recorded  on  the  teller  votes 
and  that  is  to  vote  for  the  O'NeiU-Gubser 
amendment  and  tp  vote  all  the  other 
amendments  down. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Hays-Smith  sub- 
stitute at  best  accomplishes  absolutely 
nothing  that  cannot  be  accomplished 
under  the  O'Neill-Gubser  amendment 
because  the  O'Neill-Gubser  amendment 
will  permit  electronic  voting  if  later  we 
so  see  fit,  and  it  provides  for  a  time  ele- 
ment in  which  to  get  to  the  House  and 
vote,  which  is  the  added  feature  provided 
in  Mr.  Hay's  amendment. 

At  worst,  however,  the  Smith-Hays 
amendment  can  confuse  the  issue  and 
keep  us  from  seeing  the  very  simple 
point.  The  thing  to  do  here,  if  you  are 
in  favor  of  being  recorded  on  teller  votes, 
is  to  keep  it  simple  and  keep  it  straight, 
and  to  vote  for  the  Gubser-O'Neill 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Jacobs) . 

Mr.   JACOBS.   Mr.   Chairman,   I   am 
pleased  to  announce  that  things  are  back 
to  normal,  because  I  disagree  with  my 
colleague  from  Indiana  on  this. 
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First,  I  would  like  to  say,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  this  is  a  committee  and  this 
Is  a  House  of  great  patriots  who  would 
do  anything  at  all  for  their  country — 
except  work  late  tonight,  except  work 
last  Friday,  except  give  up  picture-tak- 
ing sessions  and  work  the  night  before 
or  the  night  before  that.  I  for  one  am 
prepared  to  stay  here  until  midnight  to- 
night. I  would  like  to  see  those  Members 
who  are  not  willing  to  work  until  say, 
11  or  12  o'clock  tonight  on  this  bill, 
which  everybody  has  described  as  so  im- 
portant, stand  up  and  let  us  see  who 
they  are. 

Is  there  anyone  here  who  would  not 
be  willing  to  work  imtil  midnight  to- 
night? Four,  five,  six,  seven — that  is,  by 
the  way,  a  nonrecorded  vote. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  pleases  me  that  the 
majority  wants  to  work  late  tonight,  so 
I  am  sure  we  shall. 

Everybody  knows  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  and  the  gentleman 
from  California,  for  both  of  whom  I 
have  tremendous  admiration,  are  the  au- 
thors and  caused  this  amendment  to 
come  to  this  floor.  And  I  congratulate 
them  both. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Fraser  ) . 

PARLIAMENTARY    INQtTIRIES 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  make  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Would  it  be  in  order 
that  we  might  have  a  vote  now  on  the 
Burke  amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  other 
speakers  on  the  list  that  the  Chair  has 
that  was  taken  down  at  the  time  of  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
•  Mr.  SisK)  to  limit  debate,  then  that 
would  be  in  order.  If  there  are  additional 
speakers  on  the  list  who  want  to  speak 
to  the  Burke  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  O'Neill)  ,  they  could  be  heard, 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  will  state  his  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  The  Chair  means 
if  there  are  no  further  speakers  on  the 
Burke  amendment;  does  he  not? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  correct;  on 
the  Burke  amendment.  In  order  to  clari- 
fy the  question,  are  there  other  speak- 
ers on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Burke)  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
O'Neill)  ?  Are  there  any  other  speakers 
on  that  amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair 
at  this  time  will  put  the  question. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Burke),  as  modified,  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  'Mr.  O'Neill)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman,  being  in  doubt,  the  Commit- 
tee divided,  and  there  were — ayes  52, 
noes  22. 

So  the  amendment,  as  modified,  to  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Fraser ) . 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  accept- 
ance of  the  Burke  amendment  will  cer- 
tainly not  harm  and  perhaps  may 
strengthen  the  O'Neill-Gubser  amend- 
ment, so  I  think  we  are  in  good  shape.  I 
understand  that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  will  offer  a  further  amendment 
to  the  O'Neill-Gubser  amendment  to 
make  clear  that  electronic  devices  would 
be  in  order.  This  would  then  give  us  a 
fundamentally  sound  amendment  which 
would  do  everything  the  Smith  amend- 
ment would  do,  with  or  without  the  Hays 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Bingham)  . 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  they 
say  there  is  nothing  so  powerful  as  an 
idea  that  has  foimd  its  time,  and  I  think 
today  we  are  seeing  that  happen  in  this 
House — a  revolutionary  and  most  desir- 
able change  to  which  practically  everyone 
is  agreed.  We  are  truly  striking  a  blow 
to  improve  our  democratic  system. 

The  only  question  that  remains  is  how 
this  is  to  be  done.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  case  has  not  been  made  for  the  Smith 
substitute,  that  is  for  going  beyond  pro- 
viding for  recorded  teller  votes  and  tak- 
ing the  further  step  at  this  time  to  elec- 
tronic voting. 

I  see  no  need  for  the  complications 
surrounding  the  Smith  of  California  sub- 
stitute and  the  Hays  amendment  to  it, 
which  has  raised  some  confusion. 

A  question  has  been  raised  about 
whether  the  count  on  a  recorded  teller 
vote  can  be  accurate  without  that.  Surely 
there  are  ways  which  can  be  devised  to 
have  an  accurate  count.  Surely  in  any 
case  a  Member  who  says  he  was  wrongly 
counted  will  have  the  privilege — just  as 
he  now  has  as  to  a  rollcall  vote — of  com- 
ing back  to  the  floor  later  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  the  Record  cor- 
rected. That  gives  full  protection  against 
any  inaccuracy. 

A  simple  way  to  assure  that  the  record 
on  a  teller  vote  be  accurate  would  be  to 
have  a  clerk  stand  behind  each  teller  with 
a  tape  recorder,  and  the  Members  could 
state  their  names  on  the  tape  recorder  as 
they  go  through. 

In  any  case  the  simple  amendment  is 
the  best  approach  in  this  case.  I  hope  the 
O'Neill  of  Massachusetts-Gubser  amend- 
ment will  be  resoundingly  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Holifield)  . 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Holi- 
field yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  O'Hara.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
O'Hara). 

AMENDMSNT  OITERED  BT  MR.  o'HARA  TO  THB 
AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MB.  O'NEILL  OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  O'Neill). 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.'Vmendment  offered  by  Mr.  OHara  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massa- 
chusetts: Strike  out  "shall  be  entered  in  the 
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Journal"  and  Insart  "shall  be  recorded  by 
clerks  or  by  electronic  device  and  aball  be 
entered  In  the  Journal". 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  I  shall 
be  happy  to  accept  that  timendment  to 
the  amendment  I  offered  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  California   (Mr.  Qubser). 

Mr.  O'HARA.  I  thanlc  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  OUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  aUBSER.  The  gentleman's 
amendment  is  exactly  compatible  with 
the  intent  of  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  O'Neill)  and  myself,  and 
I  -certainly  am  willing  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  should  like 
to  have  the  smiendment  read  again. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  frc«n  Cali- 
fornia that  the  amendment  be  reread? 

There  wae  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  reread  the  {unendment. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  designed  to  make  explicit 
the  clear  implication  of  the  O'Neill 
amendment,  that  the  teller  votes  pro- 
vided for  under  the  amendment  can  be 
recorded  by  electronic  device,  if  that  Is 
the  method  provided  by  the  House.  My 
amendment  makes  it  clear  that  the 
names  are  recorded.  Tellers  can  be  re- 
corded by  clerks  manually  or  by  elec- 
tronic device  at  the  option  of  the  Speaker 
and  at  the  direction  of  the  House. 

Th3  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  Mem- 
bers whose  names  are  on  the  list  who 
would  like  to  speak  to  the  O'Hara 
amendment  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 

O'NXILL)  . 

If  not,  the  question  is  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  O'Hara),  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  O'Neill). 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 

PODELL). 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  CThairman,  I  should 
like  to  extend  my  congratulations  to  the 
Committee  and  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  O'Neill),  and  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Ocb- 
SER)  who  have  come  up  with  what  I  be- 
lieve is  an  important  and  monumental 
change  in  the  rules  of  the  House. 

I  think,  however,  it  is  unfair  to  label 
any  attempt  to  change  or  improve  upon 
the  O'Neill-Oubser  amendment  as 
merely  an  attempt  to  frustrate  the  bill  or 
the  amendment  itself.  I  spoke  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hays)  on 
many  occasions.  He  indicated  to  me  his 
desire  to  improve  upon  the  Qubser 
amendment.  I  think  his  amendment 
does,  in  fact,  improve  upon  it,  because 


it  will  give  those  Members  an  opportunity 
actually  to  cast  their  vote  in  12  minutes 
should  a  recorded  vote  be  required  and 
be  necessary. 

I  think  it  is  important  at  this  time  also 
to  note  that  under  the  chairmanship  of 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
WACCjoimKR)  we  have  been  Investigating 
electronic  voting  for  the  past  month,  and 
it  is  entirely  possible,  by  the  time  this  bill 
is  finally  passed  in  its  completed  form, 
we  will  be  able  to  report  to  the  House 
a  complete  program  for  electronic 
voting. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Hays)  does  not  in  effect  frus- 
trate the  amendment  but  improves  upon 
it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  C^halr  recog- 
nizes the '  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Broyhill)  . 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  see  nothing  wrong  with 
recording  teller  votes  by  electronic 
means.  That  is  why  I  shall  now  sup- 
port the  O'Neill-Gubser  amendment  as 
amended  by  Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan.  I 
will  also  support  at  the  proper  time  an 
amendment  to  record  all  record  votes 
and  quorum  calls  by  electronic  means. 
Much  time  every  legislative  day,  is 
wasted  by  the  present  method  of  record- 
ing votes,  many  of  which  take  as  much 
as  30  minutes  to  conclude. 

So,  if  the  Members  are  in  favor  of  re- 
corded votes — why  not  have  the  most 
mo'dem,  fsistest  way — electronic  voting 
on  all  votes. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Broyhill 
of  North  Carolina  yielded  his  remaining 
time  to  Mr.  Arends.) 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  immedi- 
ately after  the  adoption  of  the  O'Neill 
amendment,  if  such  is  adopted.  I  want 
to  offer  an  amendment  adding  the  sen- 
tence that  when  we  go  back  into  the 
House  from  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
any  amendment  that  has  been  adopted 
by  a  teller  vote  or  defeated  by  a  teller 
vote  shall  have  a  difference  in  this  re- 
spect: On  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment it  take  20  percent  or  one -fifth  to 
ask  for  a  recorded  vote,  but  on  any  de- 
feated amendment  that  if  a  vote  is  re- 
quested we  ask  for  one-third  of  the  mem- 
bership to  rise  in  order  to  get  a  vote.  I 
believe  we  ought  to  make  a  distinction 
between  an  approved  or  disapproved 
teller  vote  amendment. 

I  hope  this  will  have  the  consideration 
of  the  House,  and  I  want  to  offer  this  at 
the  present  time. 

The  C7HAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  desire  to  offer  this  amend- 
ment at  this  time? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  the  amendment. 

AMENDMENT  OFTERED  BY  MR.  ARENDS  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  OITERED  BY  MR.  O'NEIL  OF  MAS- 
SACHUSETTS 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Abends  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massa- 
chusetts. After  the  last  sentence  of  the 
O'Neill  amendment  add  the  following  new 
language: 

"■When  any  measure  Is  reported  from  a 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House.  It  shall  be 
In  order,  Immediately  after  the  order  for  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the  meas- 


ure and  before  conslderatlcm  of  the  question 
of  final  passage,  for  any  Mranber  with  re- 
spect to  any  amendment  which  has  been  de- 
feated by  teller  vote  In  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  to  offer  a  motion,  which  shall 
require  for  adoption  the  affirmative  vote  of 
at  least  one-third  of  a  quorum,  demanding 
the  reoonslderatlMi  of  that  amendment  by 
roll  call  vote  taken  in  the  manner  provided 
by  RiUe  XV.  Such  motion  is  of  the  highest 
privUege  and  shall  be  decided  without  de- 
bate. If,  upon  reconsideration  by  roll  call 
vote,  the  amendment  is  adopted,  then  the 
amendemnt  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been 
read  In  the  third  reading,  and  shall  be  in- 
cluded In  the  engrossment,  of  that  measure.". 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  make  a  point  of  order 
against  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  I  do 
not  think  the  gentleman  has  clearly  In 
mind  what  my  amendment  does.  My 
amendment — actually,  the  only  change 
in  the  present  rules  that  we  have  is  that 
if  before  tellers  are  named  any  Mem- 
ber requests  tellers  with  clerks — and  I 
emphasize  "with  clerks" — then  the 
amendment  says  as  follows:  "and  that 
request  is  supported  by  at  least  one-fifth 
of  a  quorum,  the  names  of  those  vot- 
ing on  each  side  of  the  question  shall 
be  entered  in  the  Journal.  Members  shall 
have  not  less  than  12  minutes  from  the 
naming  of  tellers  with  clerks  to  be 
counted." 

There  is  nothing  in  my  amendment 
that  says  anything  contrary  to  what  the 
gentleman  says.  We  just  follow  the  reg- 
ular rules.  Unless  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  an  amendment  is  adopted, 
you  cannot  have  a  rollcall  vote.  If  it  is 
defeated,  you  cannot  have  a  rollcall 
vote. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  am  not  changing  the 
gentleman's  amendment,  but  I  am  add- 
ing to  it  so  that  we  may  differentiate 
between  an  adopted  amendment  and  a 
rejected  amendment  by  teller  votes, 
making  it  a  requirement  that  one-fifth 
will  stand  to  get  a  vote  on  an  adopted 
amendment  and  one-third  will  be  re- 
quired to  stand  to  get  a  vote  on  a  de- 
feated amendment  by  a  teller  vote. 

I  am  attempting  to  differentiate  be- 
tween the  two  because  I  feel  there  should 
be  some  addition  made  in  the  language. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Of  course  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  It  seems 
is  confusing  the  meaning  of  the  amend- 
ment. The  amendment  does  not  change 
the  rule  about  voting  in  the  House  on 
defeated  amendments. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  added  new  language  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  does  the 
gentleman  want  to  put  that  language  in 
the  bill  at  this  point? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Yes.  I  think  that  is  the 
best  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  wants 
to  require  votes  on  defeated  amend- 
ments? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Yes.  U  one-third  of  the 
Members  stand  and  ask  for  it.  I  do  not 
think  we  should  have  one-fifth  standing 
for  a  vote  on  an  accepted  amendment  as 
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against  caie-third  standing  fw:  a  nonac- 
cepted  {unendment. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  further  pursuing  my  point  of 
order,  on  page  27  of  the  publication 
"House  Rules  and  Manual"  imder  that 
section  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  it  says: 

•  •  •  and  the  Yeas  and  Nays  of  the  Mem-  ■ 
bers  of  either  House  on  any  question  shall, 
after  the  Desire  of  one-fifth  of  those  Pres- 
ent, be  entered  on  the  Journal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois is  trying  to  change  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  sup- 
port of  the  point  of  order  which  has 
been  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  O'Neill),  and  if  the  Chair 
has  not  made  up  its  mind,  I  would  say 
that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois'  amend- 
ment is  subject  to  the  same  point  of 
order  that  the  Chair  sustained  on  the 
amendment  which  was  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hays)  . 

Mr.  ARBINDS.  I  would  say  that  this 
amendment  is  slightly  different  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hays. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Natcher).  The 
Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 

Insofar  as  the  constitutional  question 
raised  by  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts is  concerned,  of  course,  the  Chair 
would  not  pass  upon  that. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Arends >  provides 
for  the  recording  of  teller  votes.  The 
pending  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  also  provides 
for  the  recording  of  teller  votes.  There- 
fore, the  Chair  overrules  the  point  of 
order  and  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Arends)  . 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
simply  trying  to  say  to  the  House  that 
when  there  is  an  adopted  amendment  by 
a  teller  vote  tiiere  is  the  requirement 
that  only  one-fifth  of  the  membership  of 
the  House  must  rise  on  that  teller  vote, 
but  on  a  defeated  amendment,  I  think 
that  one-third  should  be  required  to 
obtain  a  vote  on  such  defeated  amend- 
ment by  teller  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Bennett)  . 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  favor 
the  O'Neill-Gubser  amendment.  I  think  it 
is  a  practical  amendment.  I  do  not  think, 
however,  there  is  anything  wrong  with 
the  Hays  amendment.  In  fact,  if  you 
were  going  to  pass  the  Smith  amend- 
ment, you  would  be  in  a  real  bad  bind 
without  the  Hays  amendment.  So  I  hope 
no  one  turns  down  the  Hays  sunendment 
on  the  theory  that  it  Is  going  to  be 
something  that  is  not  constructive.  I  sar 
this  because  turning  down  the  HaM 
amendment  might  me«m  you  would  ham 
no  vote.  You  might  be  on  the  telephone 
or  you  might  be  Jjavlng  a  sandwich  and 
you  would  be  unable  to  cast  your  vote. 
The  Hays  amendment  is  certainly  a  good 
amendment  to  the  Smith  amendment. 
I  favor  the  O'Neill-Gubser  as  the  best 
approach,  however. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Flynt). 


Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  really 
have  no  objection  to  either  approach 
which  has  been  made,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  most  practical  approach  is  the 
substitute  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California,  as  amended  by  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Hays). 

From  time  to  time  we  have  seen  Mem- 
bers rise  in  the  well  of  the  House  to  ask 
that  a  certain  rollcall  be  corrected.  If 
you  want  to  see  confusion  take  place,  and 
the  arena  opened  up  for  mistake  after 
mistake  in  recorded  votes  on  the  votes  of 
any  Member  on  any  given  issue,  the 
method  of  letting  the  tellers  with  the  help 
of  clerks  record  those  votes  will  prob- 
ably cause  more  confusion  and  more 
errors  in  the  tallying  of  votes  than  any 
method  yet  devised. 

With  the  addition  of  the  amendments 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Burke)  and  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  O'Hara)  to  the 
O'Neill-Gubser  amendment,  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  approaches  seems 
to  be  the  difference  between  tweedle- 
dee  and  tweedle-dum. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  best  approach  is  the  Smith  substitute 
as  amended  by  the  Hays  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Pdce). 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we 
have  spent  a  lot  of  time  with  the  angels 
on  the  head  of  a  pin  here.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  really  matters  how  the  vote  is 
taken,  whether  it  is  taken  electrically  or 
by  clerks,  or  by  putting  beans  with  your 
name  on  them  in  a  bottle.  I  do  not  think 
it  matters  whether  we  have  12  minutes 
or  11  minutes  or  10  minutes  or  15  min- 
utes. I  think  that  it  does  not  matter 
whether  we  have  15  recorded  teller  votes 
or  73  recorded  teller  votes;  what  does 
matter  is  the  principle  that  the  teller 
votes  be  recorded. 

I  think  that  it  is  obviously  going  to 
make  our  job  a  lot  harder.  There  are  125 
people  not  here  today.  There  will  be  prob- 
ably 250  people  not  here  when  we  take 
our  vote  that  will  make  our  democracy 
better. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Fascell). 

Mr.  PASCEXL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port the  O'Neill-Gubser  amendment  for 
having  recorded  teller  votes,  I  support 
the  Burke  amendment  to  that  amend- 
ment which  provides  for  the  recording 
of  those  who  do  not  vote.  I  also  support 
the  O'Hara  amendment  to  the  O'Neill- 
Gubser  amendment  which  provides  that 
such  a  vote  may  be  electronically  taken. 
I  shall  vote  against  the  substitute  amend- 
ment solely  because  I  think  the  question 
of  electronic  voting  has  been  pretty  well 
settled  by  the  changes  In  the  O'Neill- 
Gubser  amendment.  I  am  not  for  the 
Arends  amendment  at  this  time  because 
I  see  no  reason  at  this  point  to  go  Into 
the  question  of  whether  there  is  to  be  a 
provision  for  a  vote  In  the  House  on  an 
amendment  defeated  In  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House.  I  think  we  should 
consider  that  provision  separately,  and 
not  at  this  point.  Furthermore,  now  that 


we  have  amended  the  rules  to  provide 
for  recorded  teller  votes  while  sitting 
as  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  there  is  less  rea- 
son, in  fact  there  may  not  be  anj*.  to 
provide  for  a  record  vote  tn  the  House 
of  an  amendment  defeated  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole.  Therefore  I  am 
opposed  to  the  Arends  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  California  «Mr.  Don 
H.  Clausen). 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  one  of  the  cosponsors  of  this 
amendment  to  permit  the  recording  of 
teller  votes  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  I  want  to  commei^id  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Gubser)  and 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  he  has 
made  here  today. 

While  much  has  been  said  about  the 
so-called  secrecy  aspects  of  the  teller 
vote,  I  was  particularly  impressed  with 
the  gentleman's  remarks  regarding  the 
history  of  the  teller  vote  and  I  certainly 
agree  with  him  that  its  original  intent 
was  not  to  "deceive,"  as  the  word 
"secret"  so  emphatically  implies,  but  to 
further  expedite  sessions  of  Congress 
tliat,  in  those  bygone  days,  Isusted  only  a 
few  months.  If  the  teller  vote  was,  in 
fact,  intended  to  be  a  secret,  then  I  sub- 
mit it  was  one  of  the  most  poorly  kept 
secrets  ever  ccaiceived. 

Instead,  the  main  thrust  of  this 
amendment,  in  my  judgment,  is  to  strip 
away  the  outgrowth  of  suspicion,  doubt, 
and  demagogei'y  that  surroimds  the  teller 
vote  by  revealing  the  whole  truth  about 
what  is  actually  being  voted  on  and  iiow 
each  Member  was  recorded  on  the  meas- 
ure. In  addition,  I  believe  passage  of  this 
amendment  will  speed  up  this  outmoded 
voting  procedme  and  permit  the  people 
of  this  country  to  know  exactly  what  Is 
b^g  considered. 

The  much  maligned  teller  vote  has 
t>een  the  subject  of  continuing  contro- 
versy, distortion  and  exploitation  for 
many  years,  and  the  reform  offered  by 
this  amendment  is  long  overdue.  I 
strongly  support  passage  of  the  Gubser- 
O'Neill  amendment  as  a  better  method 
of  recording  votes  so  there  cannot  be 
any  further  misrepresentation  of  the 
votes  cast. 

I  strongly  believe  in  the  American 
principle  that  holds  to  the  view  that 
elected  representatives  be  held  in  strict 
accountabihty  to  the  people  they  are 
privileged  to  serve.  At  a  time  when  peo- 
ple demand  to  know,  and  rightly  so,  what 
their  (jtovemment  is  doing  and  how  they 
are  being  represented,  it  is  our  duty  and 
responsibility  to  clear  away  any  and  all 
obstacles  toward  that  goal.  It  Is  for  this 
reason  that  I  believe  this  distinguished 
body  will  respond  to  that  challenge  here 
today  and  pass  this  much-needed  reform 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsu- 
naga) . 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  O'Neill-Gubser  amend- 
ment. Speech  after  speech  has  con- 
demned the  current  practice  of  imre- 
corded  teller  votes  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House.  Indeed,  a  stranger  to 
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these  Chambers  might  wonder  how  so 
detestable  a  practice,  and  one  so  widely 
denounced,  could  survive  so  long. 

As  a  declared  cosponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment now  under  consideration,  I  And 
this  display  of  near  unanimity  a  sharp 
and  pleasant  contrast  to  the  anonymity 
with  which  the  House  shrouded  Itself 
esu-lier  this  session  on  such  important 
issues  as  the  supersonic  transport,  anti- 
ballistic  missiles,  the  Cambodian  incur- 
sion, and  school  desegregation. 

There  is  an  old  law  school  truism,  the 
Latin  version  of  which  I  will  not  at- 
tempt, to  the  effect  that  when  the  rea- 
son for  a  law  changes,  the  law  also 
should  change.  As  I  understand  it,  the 
practice  of  nonrecorded  teller  voting  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  was  first 
adopted  by  the  British  Parliament  so 
that  its  Members  could  vote  their  con- 
sciences without  incurring  the  wrath  of 
the  King.  For  some  reason  or  other,  while 
no  such  fear  of  King,  Queen,  or  Pres- 
ident existed  among  the  founders  of  our 
system  in  our  House  of  Representatives, 
they  adopted  the  teller-voting  practice 
of  the  British  Parliament.  In  the  1830's 
the  Parliament  itself,  having  been  freed 
from  the  fears  of  the  King,  abolished 
this  practice  of  nonrecorded  teller  vot- 
ing. Why  then  do  we  here  in  this  bo^ 
continue  this  archaic  practice? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  activities  in  which 
we  as  representatives  of  the  American 
people  engage  in  this  House  are  not 
solely  our  business;  they  are  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Nation's  people;  and  the 
American  people  have  a  right  to  know 
how  their  business  is  being  conducted 
and  by  whom. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  those  who 
would  argue  that  the  O'Neill-Qubser 
amendment,  if  adopted  and  imple- 
mented, would  make  it  more  difficult  for 
a  Member  to  consider  national,  as  op- 
posed to  district,  interests,  when  he  casts 
his  vote.  Certainly  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress has  a  duty  to  look  beyond  the  opin- 
ion polls  in  determining  what  is  best  for 
this  country.  As  Edmund  Burke  told  the 
electors  of  Bristol  almost  200  years  ago : 
Your  representative  owes  you  not  his  in- 
dustry only,  but  his  Judgment;  and  he  be- 
trays instead  or  serving  you  if  be  eacrlfloes 
It  to  your  opinion. 

But  even  If  we  assume  that  Buiice  was 
right  and  voters  chose  their  representa- 
tives on  the  basis  of  their  capacity  for 
wise  judgment,  the  voters  must  at  least 
know  of  the  instances  in  which  that 
Judgment  has  been  exercised.  The 
OTJeill-Qubser  amendment  would  pro- 
vide a  record  of  such  instances  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House,  where 
today  there  is  none. 

Speaking  now  on  the  Smith  substitute 
amendment  and  the  Hays  amendment 
to  it.  I  must  say  I  was  fully  prepared  to 
support  the  Hays  amendment,  which 
would  remove  the  obJectlonaWe  features 
of  the  Smith  substitute.  I  was  also  pre- 
pared to  support  the  Smith  amendment 
if  the  Hays  amendment  to  it  were 
adopted.  However,  now  that  the  O'Hara 
amendment,  which  I  supported,  has  been 
adopted,  there  is  little,  If  no,  difference 
which  I  can  see  between  the  O'Neill 
amendment,  as  amended  by  the  O'Hara 
amendment,  and  the  Smith  substitute. 


as  amended  by  the  Hays  amendment. 
I  intend,  therefore,  to  support,  the 
O'Neill-Gubser  amendment,  as  amend- 
ed by  the  O'Hara  amendment,  and  to 
vote  against  all  other  amendments.  I 
lu-ge  my  colleagues  to  do  likewise. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Koch)  . 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  our 
distinguished  colleagues  (Mr.  O'Neill 
and  Mr.  Gubser)  .  That  amendment 
would  require  that  teller  votes  be  re- 
corded so  that  names  of  Members  voting 
and  how  they  voted  would  appear  in  the 
Congressional  Record  and  be  available 
to  the  public.  At  the  present  time,  as  we 
all  know,  many  amendments  are  ki^ed  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  in  unrecorded  tel- 
ler votes — which  oftentimes  would  have 
been  adopted  had  they  been  subjected 
to  a  recorded  vote. 

There  are  those  among  us  who  refuse 
to  vote  for  strengthening  amendments 
to  a  bill,  and  then  when  voting  for  the 
weaker  bill  on  final  passage  protest  that 
the  bill  is  not  as  strong  as  they  would 
have  liked.  We  must  use  this  opportunity 
to  prevent  such  deception.  Whatever  our 
point  of  view  is — and  we  obviously  have 
a  plethora  of  different  positions — each  of 
us  must  have  the  courage  to  stand  behind 
his  own  position  with  his  name  in  the 
Record.  Out  constituents  are  entitled  to 
know  how  we  vote  at  those  times  when 
the  key  formative  votes  are  being  taken 
on  legislation  before  it  is  finally  voted  up 
or  down. 

If  this  amendment  ultimately  becoipes 
law,  I  believe  it  will  be  one  of  the  more 
significant  acts  of  the  91st  Congress,  and 
will  affect,  for  the  better,  much  of  the 
legislation  thereafter  enacted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  ( Mr. 
Conablej  . 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems 
to  me  we  are  very  close  to  a  sensible  con- 
clusion on  this  important  issue.  We  have 
come  along  the  path  strewn  with  many 
split  hairs,  but  the  denouement  Is  going 
to  be  better  than  many  of  us  dared  hope. 
I  trust  the  majority  of  the  Members 
will  support  the  O'Neill-Gubser  amend- 
ment as  amended.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  may  be  putting  too  much  confidence 
in  electronic  voting  as  an  antidote  to  the 
possibility  of  fraud.  I  think  we  can  pro- 
ceed best  under  the  broad  outlines  of  the 
O'Neill-Gubser  amendment,  and  cer- 
tainly electronic  recording  should  be 
something  that  we  should  study  very 
carefully  as  we  go  down  the  path  toward 
fully  recorded  votes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Wag- 

GONNER). 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  time  be 
allotted  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Waggonner). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection. 
It  Is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
Introduced  the  proposed  rules  change 
that  we  are  talking  about  this  afternoon 
In  the  88th  Congress  and  have  reintro- 
duced it  in  succeeding  Congresses.  I  ap- 
peared before  the  Committee  on  Rules 
when  they  were  holding  hearings  last 
November  the  13th,  and  I  suggested  the 
rules  change  which  I  believe  we  are  now 
about  to  adopt. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  O'Neill- 
Gubser  amendment.  I  do  so  for  much 
the  same  reasons  which  have  been  set 
forth  by  others  today  which  time  will 
not  allow  me  to  repeat  but  basically  be- 
cause it  will  produce  better  legislation. 
For  a  while  I  though  I  was  going  to 
support  the  Smith  substitute,  as  amend- 
ed by  the  Hays  amendment.  But  with  the 
adoption  of  the  O'Hara  language,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  that  lang\iage  is  now 
redundant. 

I  can  assure  you  that  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Administration  is  going  to 
make  a  recommendation  about  a  change 
in  the  method  of  voting  in  this  session 
of  the  Congress.  Give  us  a  chance  to 
produce  a  system  which  can  be  used,  and 
used  successfully,  not  just  recording 
teller  votes  but  in  recording  teller  votes 
and  all  other  votes  that  might  occur, 
whevher  they  be  on  final  pcissage  or  what- 
ever. We  can  do  something  that  will  be 
satisfactory,  and  I  believe  the  House  will 
benefit  from  it.  I  believe  the  mood  of  the 
House  is  to  move  from  the  present  system 
of  voting.  And  I  think  we  should. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Leggett)  . 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  hear  the  statement  by 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Waggonner),  that  his  committee  is  going 
to  report  an  electronic  voting  procedure 
in  this  session  of  the  Congress. 

As  I  look  at  the  Record,  we  had  meas- 
lires  on  file  since  the  63d  Congress  and 
the  64th  Congress  and  the  75th,  77th, 
79th,  and  88th  Congresses. 

I  think  it  is  time  we  moved  ahead  from 
the  covered  wagon  days  to  the  20th- 
century  ag«. 

I  personally  am  going  to  support  the 
Hays-White  amendment  to  the  Smith 
substitute  in  place  of  the  Gubser-O'NelU 
amendment  as  modified  by  the  Burke- 
O'Hara  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
CoRMAN)  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge 
support  of  the  O'Neill-Gubser  amend- 
ment. We  have  all  had  it  in  writing  for  a 
long  time  and  we  imderstand  it.  I  doubt 
that  anyone  knows  the  full  impact  of 
the  Smith  substitute  with  all  its  proposed 
amendments. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  something  that  happened  in 
California  during  the  last  primary.  A 
man  spent  $200,000  to  attempt  to  defeat 
a  Member  of  this  Ho^ise.  He  spent  much 
of  that  money  misinforming  the  constit- 
uents how  that  man  had  voted  on  a 
teller  vote.  He  lied.  Then  he  had  the 
audacity  to  offer  a  $5,000  reward  to  any- 
one who  could  prove  in  writing  that  he 
was  wrong.  That  is  the  kind  of  misin- 
formation that  we  find  ourselves  con- 
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fronted  with.  The  public  and  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  will  be  best  served  by 
a  yes  vote  on  the  O'Neill-Gubser  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentlemtin  from  California  (Mr. 
GuBsiR)  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  we 
have  been  provided  with  a  classic  exam- 
ple of  a  parliamentary  body  employing 
the  technique  of  debate  and  compromise 
and  arriving  at  a  consensus. 

Let  us  make  a  meaningful  comparison. 
Take  the  Smith  amendment  as  amended 
by  the  Hays  substitute.  Then  take  the 
O'Neill  amendment  as  amended  by  the 
Burke  and  O'Hara  amendments. 

You  have  two  proposals  that  are  prac- 
tically identical.  It  is  a  case  of  tweedle 
dum  and  tweedle  dee. 

The  only  difference  is  that  the  O'Neill 
amendment  as  amended  by  Mr.  Burke 
and  Mr.  O'Hara  is  clear.  We  heard  one 
colloquy  during  the  debate  today  which 
clearly  indicated  that  some  of  the  words 
in  the  hastily  drawn  Hays  substitute  to 
the  Smith  amendment  are  still  subject  to 
interpretation. 

So  in  making  the  decision  to  do  some- 
thing, let  us  take  the  clear  language  of 
the  O'Neill  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the   gentleman   from   Ohio    (Mr. 

Hays)  .  ^    .  ,  . 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  let  me 
say  that  all  I  sought  to  do  with  my 
amendment  was  very  simple.  That  is  to 
guarantee  the  Members  12  minutes  to 
come  over  here — nothing  more  and  noth- 
ing less. 

The  Smith  amendment  makes  the  elec- 
tronic voting  mandatory,  as  I  understand 
it,  imless  it  breaks  down,  with  the 
amendment  I  offered. 

The  other  amendments  make  it  per- 
missive. 

I  have  no  pride  of  authorship  about  it. 
I  am  not  arguing  from  a  point  of  view 
so  that  I  can  say  that  I  did  it  or  I  did 
not  do  it.  I  want  all  of  you  to  know  that 
all  I  wanted  to  do  vras  to  guarantee 
Members  a  chance  to  get  over  here.  I 
think  that  is  guaranteed  now,  so  I  really 
think,  as  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Fraser)  has  said,  it  does  not  make 
much  difference  which  amendments  are 
defeated  or  passed;  if  you  pass  the  Smith 
amendment  with  my  amendment,  you 
come  out  at  the  same  place. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the    gentleman   from    California    (Mr. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, when  this  matter  was  first  brought 
to  our  subcommittee,  we  decided  that  it 
should  be  left  for  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  and  that  we  would 
not  make  a  recommendation.  The  reo*- 
ommendatlon  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (ISi.  CNMll)  wae  made 
in  the  Rules  Committee  (m  the  day  we 
were  getting  ready  to  vtjte  out  "ttie  bill. 
I  thought  we  should  have  electronic 
equipment.  I  had  the  amendment  which 
I  offered  prepared  by  legislative  counsel 
and  the  Library  of  Congress,  which  had 
it  perfected. 

I  told  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  G1JB8BR)  that  if  he  would  consider 
electronic  equipment,  I  would  cooperate 


with  his  amendment.  I  told  him  about  a 
week  ago.  I  have  accomplished  my  pur- 
pose here.  I  think  the  amendments  are 
now  identical  except  paragraph  (b)  of 
the  substitute.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
support  the  Gubser-O'Neill  amendment 
as  now  amended,  because  they  have 
worked  so  hard,  and  I  would  like  them 
.  to  have  the  pride  of  authorship. 

There  is  one  difference,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  that  is  the  paragraph  in  my  sub- 
stitute amendment  which  would  provide 
money  upon  signing  of  the  act,  and  we 
would  not  have  to  wait  until  next  Janu- 
ary when  the  law  would  go  into  effect. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
SisK)  to  close  the  debate. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  has 
been  an  excellent  debate  on  a  very  im- 
portant subject.  I  wish  to  commend 
everyone  who  has  taken  part.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hays)  and  the 
gentleman  from  California,  my  colleague 
(Mr.  Smith)  have  achieved  their  pur- 
pose, as  has  already  been  conceded  here. 
I  wish  to  compliment  them  on  bringing 
the  O'Neill-Gubser  amendment  into  a 
form  that  seemingly  all  of  us  can  sup- 
port. Therefore,  to  that  extent,  as  I  said, 
this  has  been  a  most  productive  debate. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  to  permit  negative  teller 
votes  on  amendments  offered  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  to  be  recorded  so 
that  our  constituents  and  the  pe<H>le  of 
the  coimtry  will  know  how  we  voted  on 
amendments,  many  of  them  of  the  most 
serious  importance,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  proposals  this  House  will  be 
called  upon  to  determine.  The  people 
have  a  right  to  know  how  we  voted  on 
anything  pertaining  to  the  public  busi- 
ness, to  the  discharge  of  our  duties  as  the 
people's  representatives,  whether  the  vote 
we  cast  is  in  Committee  or  when  the 
House  is  in  regular  session  or  whether 
the  Members  are  meeting  in  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of 
the  Union.  The  precedent  of  having  votes 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  without 
them  being  recorded  was  adopted  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  England  hundreds 
of  years  ago  when  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  had  to  meet  in  secret 
to  keep  the  speaker  from  telling  the 
king  how  the  members  voted  on  revenue 
bills  the  king  wanted  the  house  to  enact. 

To  avoid  the  Speaker,  the  Commons 
believed,  from  reporting  on  their  vote 
to  the  king,  the  Commons  met  secretly, 
elected  their  own  chairman  in  whom 
they  had  confidence — who  would  not 
report  to  the  king  how  they  voted— 
and  decided  how  they  were  going  to 
vote  on  revenue  measures  the  king  was 
pressing  them  to  enact.  But  the  House 
of  Commons,  where  the  practice  of 
having  unrecorded  votes  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  originated,  abol- 
ished this  rule  more  than  100  years  ago. 
Yet  this  House,  for  whatever  reason,  is 
still  following  that  old  outmoded  rule. 
Some  of  the  most  important  votes  we 
cast  are  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
when  we  wsilk  down  the  aisle  in  a  teller 
vote  and  vote  no  on  an  amendment 
which  under  present  rules  is  not  re- 
corded. While  people  In  the  gallery  can 
see  whether  a  Member  votes  yea  or  no. 


how  the  Member  votes  can  always  be  a 
matter  of  imcertalnty.  The  Member  can 
claim  that  the  observer  who  said  he  saw 
how  the  Member  voted  was  mistaken. 
So  there  should  be  a  record  of  how  we 
vote  when  we  vote  against  important, 
meaningful  amendments  to  bills  which 
are  offered  when  the  House  Is  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  people  have  a  right  to  know  how 
we  vote,  whether  it  be  for  an  amendment 
or  against  an  amendment  offered  to  a  bill. 
Under  present  niles  if  an  amendment 
is  adopted  in  the  Commttee  of  the 
Whole,  there  can  be  a  recor*  vote  when 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  rises  and  the 
House  resumes  sitting.  Why  should  the 
same  rules  not  apply  to  a  vote  a  Member 
casts  in  a  teller  vote  against  an  amend- 
ment, if  a  feasible  method  can  be  found 
under  which  negative  votes  on  an 
amendment  can  be  recorded  without  it 
taking  too  much  time  in  a  body  as  large 
as  the  House.  This  problem  is  resolved  by 
the  O'Neill-Gubser  amendment.  If  the 
requii-ed  number  of  Members  ask  for  a 
record  teller  vote  then  the  clerks  of  the 
House,  who  know  all  the  Members,  will 
simply  stand  at  the  end  of  the  line 
through  which  Members  go  voting  yes 
and  then  no  in  separate  lines  and  record 
the  votes  cast  for  and  against  an  amend- 
ment and  enter  in  the  votes  in  the  record 
with  a  notation  made  in  the  record  of 
those  who  were  absent.  Thus,  we  can  even 
in  this  large  body  have  recorded  negative 
votes  on  important  amendments  with- 
out it  taking  appreciably  more  time  than 
is  taken  by  teller  votes  now.  Moreover, 
the  O'Neill-Gubser  amendment  allows  12 
minutes  for  one  to  go  through  the  line 
and  be  recorded  so  as  to  give  a  Member 
time  to  come  to  the  floor  from  his  or  her 
office. 

We  in  Florida  have  a  law  enacted  by 
our  legislature  and  affirmed  by  our  su- 
preme court  that  all  public  bodies  must 
conduct  their  business  in  the  open.  We 
call  it  "Government  in  the  sunshine."  • 
That  is  a  good  rule.  I  would  like  to  see 
all  votes  in  committee  and  on  the  floor 
either  in  the  House  or  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  recorded.  This  amendment 
goes  a  long  way  toward  that  end  in  the 
House. 

I  hope  that  the  House  Committee  on 
Administration  will  soon  report  to  the 
House  a  rule  which  will  make  due  pro- 
vision for  the  use  of  electronic  equipment 
in  voting  in  the  House  such  as  we  have 
in  our  State  legislature,  with  appropriate 
safeguards  for  the  Members.  The  O'Neill- 
Gubser  amendment  as  amended  now 
would  permit  the  electronic  recording  of 
teller  votes  if  that  procedui-e  is  provided 
and  determined  by  the  Speaker.  So  the 
O'Neill-Gubser  amendment  is  clear,  it 
is  right,  it  is  feasible.  I  hope,  therefore, 
it  will  be  adopted  and  t^ill  give  it  my 
hearty  support. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Arends)  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  O'Neiu.)  . 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hays)  to  the  substitute 
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amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Smith). 

The  amendment  to  the  substitute 
amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Smith)  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  CNeox)  . 

The  substitute  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr,  O^Neiix)  as 
amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

AMEIfDUXHT  OFFERKD   BT   MX.   M'CLOET 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Cler*?  read  as  follows: 

AiiMndinant  off«red  by  Mr.  McClobt:  On 
page  39.  Immediately  below  line  4.  insert  the 
following: 
"BrcoBDiNa  or  bouxulls  akd  qtjobtjm  calls 

THBOUOH  KLXCTBONIO  XQtnPMXNT 

"Sic.  IIB.  (a)  Rule  XV  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
clause: 

"  '5.  In  lieu  of  the  caUlng  of  the  names 
of  Members  In  the  manner  provided  for 
under  the  preceding  provisions  of  this  rule, 
upon  any  roll  call  or  qvtorum  call,  the  names 
of  su<ai  Members  voting  or  present  may  be 
recorded  through  the  use  of  approprUte  elec- 
tronic equipment.  In  any  such  case,  the 
Olerk  shaU  entsr  In  the  Journal  and  publish 
In  the  Congressional  Record.  In  alphabetical 
order  In  each  category,  a  list  of  the  names  of 
those  Members  recorded  as  voting  In  the 
affirmative  and  those  Members  recorded  as 
voting  in  the  negative,  or  a  list  of  the  names 
of  those  Members  voting  present,  as  the  case 
may  be,  as  if  their  names  had  been  caUed 
\n  the  manner  provided  for  under  such  pre- 
ceding provi^ons.' 

V<b)  The  contingent  fund  of  the  House 
of  RepresenUtlves  shaU  l)e  avaUable  to  pro- 
vide the  electronic  equipment  necessary  to 
carry  otit  the  purpose  of  the  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)." 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  McClory 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  an  additional 
5  minutes.)  ,    ^^ 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  In  ih^ 
course  of  the  debate  «n  the  last  amend- 
ment, we  had  a  great  deal  of  discus- 
sion of  the  subject  of  electronic  voting 
and  the  recording  of  votes  by  the  use  of 
electronic  equipment. 

What  my  amendment  would  do  Is  to 
merely  make  It  permissive  for  the  House 
to  adopt  an  electronic  system  for  record- 
ing roUcall  and  quorum  call  votes.  The 
amendment  would  recognize  on  the  part 
of  the  House  that  we  can  utilize  elec- 
tronic equlpmoit  effectively  In  connec- 
tion with  such  roUcall  votes  and  quorimi 
calls.  It  does  not  require  any  particular 
system  or  device.  It  makes  the  electronic 
method  permissive.  It  provides  an  alter- 
nate system  by  which  we  can  record 
these  votes  and  hopefully  save  a  great 
deal  of  the  time  of  the  House  in  connec- 
tion with  these  time-consuming  oral 
roHcaDs  and  quorum  calls  as  required 
now  under  rule  XV. 

This  Is  not  a  new  suggestion  by  any 
means.  It  was  recommended  to  the  House 
In  1914.  and  has  been  «ie  recwnmenda- 
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tlon  of  a  nimiber  of  committees.  I  might 
say  that  In  1914  It  was  rejected  because 
it  was  reported  that  the  House  did  not 
need  to  save  time.  It  was  pointed  out  in 
the  minority  views  at  that  time  that 
there  was  no  need  for  the  House  to  save 
time,  because  the  House  was  completing 
its  work  before  the  Senate,  and  also  it 
was  felt  that  the  use  of  any  such  elec- 
tronic equipment  was  Incompatible  with 
legislative  work. 

I  am  sure  we  recognize  now  that  to 
adopt  a  modem  system,  a  modem  meth- 
od, of  recording  our  votes,  will  enable 
us  to  save  time  for  our  multitudinous 
other  legislative  duties.  Such  a  change  is 
consistent  with  the  entire  purpose  of  the 
Reorganization  Act. 

I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  this  amend- 
ment would  be  a  signal  to  the  American 
people  that  we  are  determined  to  mod- 
ernize our  methods  and  procedures  to  the 
end  that  we  can  perform  our  Jobs  in  a 
more  efficient  and  less  time-consuming 
manner. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  a  report 
on  this  subject  was  made  by  a  member 
of  the  original  Reorganzatlon  Commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Hall).  It  Is  also  the  subject  of  legisla- 
tion at  this  session  introduced  by  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Bknnitt), 
and  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Davis)  . 

I  know  that  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  h&s  already  imdertaken 
studies.  I  know  that  the  Clerk  has  made 
recommendations  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  and  I  feel  that 
this  amendment  is  an  expression  of  sup- 
port of  the  House  for  the  work  of  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  and 
perhaps  to  emphasize  the  need  to  bring 
their  recommendations  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  In  the  form  of  a  more  speciiic 
and  detailed  change  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible time.  It  does  not  specify  a  particu- 
lar syttem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  that  there 
are  some  fears  that  somehow  we  are  go- 
ing to  spoil  the  appearance  of  this  Cham- 
ber. This  Is  something  I  certainly  do  not 
want  to  do.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
there  are  methods  now  by  which  you  can 
have  a  clear,  frosted  glass  panel  with  no 
names  appearing  on  It,  but  upon  which 
the  names  will  appear  electronically  only 
at  the  times  that  the  rollcall  vote  or  the 
quorum  caU  Is  occurring. 

The  question  also  has  been  raised  sis 
to  whether  or  not  we  will  have  to  assign 
seats.  We  do  not  have  to  have  assigned 
seats  In  order  to  locate  activating  but- 
tons OT  devices  for  Indicating  our  votes. 
We  can  have  stations  or  tables  at  which 
the  activating  buttons  may  be  placed. 
There  are  a  great  many  details  that  can 
be  worked  out,  but  first  of  all  we  have 
to  grant  the  authority  for  such  an  alter- 
nate system.  That  is  the  entire  purpose 
of  the  amendment  I  am  offering.  It  is 
an  altemate  method  of  voting  on  roll- 
calls  and  quorum  calls  other  than  the 
laborious  system  required  under  rule  XV 
of  the  present  rules. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 
Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 


Chairman,  I  very  strongly  support  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
Congress  ought  to  be  at  least  as  up  to 
date  as  many  State  legislatures  which 
have  already  Installed  electronic  voting 
and  thereby  brought  their  procedures  up 
to  date.  We  waste  so  much  time  on  this 
floor  by  rollcalls  and  quorum  calls.  I 
think  we  can  logically  extend  what  we 
have  done  through  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  CNKiLL)  to  provide  for 
electronic  voting  on  the  floor.  I  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  and  all  of 
his  associates  who  are  supporting  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  first  of 
all  and  point  out  that  the  system  we  are 
capable  of  installing  here  can  be  an  Im- 
provement over  any  of  those  already  in 
existence  in  the  various  State  legisla- 
tive bodies. 

Mr.  PODELL,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlemsm  yield? 

Mr.  McCJLORY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Podbll)  . 

Mr.  PODELL.  I  am  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee  which  has  been  doing  some 
investigation  into  the  field  of  electronic 
voting  for  some  time.  We  certainly 
wholeheartedly  support  an  amendment 
which  would  give  to  the  House  electronic 
voting. 

The  question  I  have  to  ask  relates  to 
one  word  in  yoiu-  amendment  which  says 
that  the  House  may  prescribe  electronic 
voting.  Will  you  tell  us  why  the  word 
"may"  rather  than  "must"  or  "shall"  has 
been  inserted  in  your  amendment? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  The  word  "may"  is 
In  there  so  that  the  House  through  its 
organized  committees  can  proceed  to 
complete  its  work  and  so  that  we  can 
record  votes  in  that  way.  However,  under 
my  amendment  It  would  not  be  neces- 
sary to  record  votes  and  rollcalls  elec- 
tronically, nor  would  we  necessarily  re- 
cord all  votes  In  that  way.  These  are 
questions  to  be  determined  at  a  later  time 
when  details  of  the  system  are  worked 
out. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Davis)  who  is 
the  author  of  a  blU  before  this  House  on 
this  subject. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  express  my  strong  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  and  to  commend 
him  for  the  leadership  he  has  taken  in 
this  matter. 

I  think  Ws  wording  Is  the  correct  one 
because  it  will  help  us  to  get  this  Job 
done  rather  than  trying  to  dictate  that 
it  must  be  done  at  a  particular  time. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I,  too.  Mr. 
Chairman,  want  to  congratulate  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  for  the  leadership 
that  he  has  displayed  on  this  Issue. 

The  language  Is  permissive.  It  Is 
designed  to  encourage  rather  than  to 
frustrate  the  work  being  done  on  this 
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in  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. It  will  clearly  express  the  desires  of 
the  House  and  will  be  helpful  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  in 
carrying  out  its  work. 

Mr.  BELL  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  am  gOad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  BELL  of  California.  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  his  leadership 
in  proposing  this  amendment. 

I  rise  in  support  of  it.  There  is  noth- 
ing that  is  needed  more  in  our  legisla- 
tive process  than  an  up-to-date  system 
of  voting.  Electrical,  electronic,  or  me- 
chanical systems  are  now  being  used  In  so 
many  of  our  State  legislatures  through- 
out the  Nation.  Our  outdated  system  is 
placing  us  behind  the  times  and  delaying 
our  legislative  process.  It  is  of  utmost  im- 
portance that  our  national  legislative 
process  be  at  least  modernized  enough  to 
equal  the  capabilities  of  most  of  the  State 
legislatures  of  our  Nation. 

The  time  factor  with  our  legislative 
load  is  such,  that  it  alone  demands  a 
more  facile  handling  of  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  we  have  an  electronics 
voting  system  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  thank  the  gentlemah 
from  Illinois  for  yielding.  Let  us  go  right 
to  the  wording  of  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  the  very  guts  of  it.  You  say 
"in  lieu  of  calUng  of  the  names."  I  have 
always  imderstood  "in  lieu  of"  to  be  "in 
place  of,"  and  I  do  not  see  how  we  could 
call  the  roll  any  other  way  except  elec- 
tronically if  the  reading  of  your  amend- 
ment follows  the  language  as  I  read  it. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  It  is  so  worded  as  to 
continue  to  permit  the  calling  of  the 
names  as  already  provided  in  rule  XV. 
Upon  a  rollcall  the  names  of  such  Mem- 
bers may  be  recorded  through  the  use  of 
electronic  equipment  in  place  of  doing  it 
as  at  the  present.  In  other  words,  we 
would  be  permitted  to  do  It  in  that  way. 
That  is  the  meaning  of  it.  I  had  this 
drawn  by  the  Office  of  Legislative 
Counsel  and  I  requested  it  to  be  drawn  In 
that  way. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  In  other  words,  when 
the  gentleman  says  "in  lieu  of,"  the  gen- 
tleman means  we  do  have  an  alternative 
method  of  doing  It? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  We  would  have  an 
alternative  way  if  this  amendment  is 
adopted. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  As  I  interpret  this 
proposed  amendment,  I  intopret  it  as 
one  which  provides  for  an  optional  meth- 
od of  voting  not  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  as  we  are  now,  but  In  the  whole 
House;  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  That  Is  correct.  This  Is 
for  quorum  call  votes  and  rollcall  votes. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr,  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Florida,  a  Member  who  has 
been  in  the  forefront  of  this  effort. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  upon  his 
leadership  in  this  effort  and  say  that 
everyone  who  has  experienced  electronic 
votmg  as  I  have  In  the  State  legislatures 
knows  that  this  represents  a  step  for- 
ward. 

Mr.  BELL  of  Califomia.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Illinois  to  provide  for  a 
plan  for  up-to-date  electronic  voting  in 
this  body. 

That  the  efficiency  of  voting  procedures 
in  this  House  is  exceeded  by  the  majority 
of  State  legislatures  is  an  anachronism 
we  can  no  longer  tolerate. 

Over  a  century  ago  the  technology 
existed  for  speeding  up  our  dismally  slow 
rollcalling  procedure. 

For  more  than  half  a  century,  legis- 
lation to  improve  this  system  has  been 
pending — no  action  scheduled. 

But  oiu"  opportunity  to  remedy  the 
present  situation,  however  late  in  com- 
ing, does  exist  today. 

We  must  act  on  this  opportunity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  corporate  manager 
who,  year  after  year,  refused  to  institute 
a  procedure  which  would  save  countless 
hours  of  executive  time  would  soon  be 
replaced  by  his  board  of  directors — or 
the  board  would  be  replaced  by  the  stock- 
holders. 

We  are  in  essence  our  own  managers — 
and  our  own  board  of  directors. 

But  our  "stockholders,"  the  taxpayers 
and  citizens  of  this  Nation,  are  at  a 
relative  disadvantage  when  it  comes  to 
Initiating  changes  in  our  procedures. 

It  is  they,  however,  who  are  so  greatly 
affected  when  our  time,  our  quality  of 
decisionmaking.  Is  hampered  by  the  in- 
ordinately wasteful  system  which  cuts 
Into  our  deliberative  floor  work  by  as 
much  as  one-fourth. 

When  the  First  Congress  convened  in 
1789,  there  were  65  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Each  represented  a  constituency  of  ap- 
proximatel:'  60,000  individuals. 

In  those  days  the  Congress  annually 
wrestled  with  a  total  Federal  budget  of 
about  $5  million. 

Since  then,  that  budgetary  workload 
has  increased  40,000  times — to  the  pres- 
ent $200  billion  level. 

But  we  do  not  need  those  figures  to 
know  that  the  demands  on  our  time  have 
increased  in  a  geometric  progression — 
our  nearly  year-round  sessions  tell  us 
that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  very  reform  bill 
we  are  presently  considering,  and  many 
of  the  amendments  which  are  being  of- 
ered  to  it,  will  themselves  Increase  even 
more  the  burden  of  time  required  for 
floor  action. 

•Hie  Gubscr-O'Ndll  amendment,  for 
example,  which  I  strongly  support,  can 
add  a  considerable  amount  of  time  to  the 
voting  process. 

We  must  find  a  method  of  speeding  up 
this  legislative  process. 

If  we  do  not,  a  year  will  not  be  long 
enough  to  enact  our  business. 


To  be  offered  a  reasonable  proposal 
which  would  provide  us  with  countless 
additional  hours  to  perform  the  job  our 
constituents  elected  us  to  perform  and 
not  to  act  on  it,  would  represent  the 
height  of  irresponsibility  to  our  citizens 
and  to  ourselves. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  most  strongly 
that  we  approve  the  pending  amendment. 

AMENDMENT    OFTE&ED    BT    MS.    LEGCrrT    TO   THE 
AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    M'CLORY 

Mr.  LECKIETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  LECGrrx  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  McClort  : 

After  the  word  "rollcall"  on  line  4  strike 
"or". 

After  the  word  "present"  strike  the  word 
"may"  and  Insert  the  word  "shall". 

After  the  words  "electronic  equipment" 
insert  the  following:  "commencing  with  the 
opening  of  the  second  session  of  the  92d 
Congress. 

"The  automatic  voting  procedures  shall  be 
established  by  the  Clerk  with  the  advice  and 
counsel  of  the  House  Administration  Com- 
mittee which  win  meet  the  foUowlng  mini- 
mum criteria: 

"AU  foregoing  votes  shall  be — 

"(a)  Recorded  within  a  maximum  15  min- 
ute period  of  time,  and 

"(b)  Supervised,  such  that  the  integrity 
of  the  voting  system  will  be  preserved". 

Thereafter  strike  the  words  "In  any  such 
case,". 

Mr.  LECjGEIT.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
my  colleague'  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clory)  Is  very  simple,  and  will  bring 
this  body  under  appropriate  safeguards 
18  months  to  come  into  the  20th  century 
with  appropriate  modern  machinery. 

The  amendment  would  require  and  au- 
thorize the  Clerk  of  the  House,  with  the 
advice  and  counsel  of  the  House  Admin- 
istration Committee — particularly  the 
Waggonner  subcommittee — to  install  a 
system  that  would  be  as  secure  or  more 
secure  than  the  pending  system  and  that 
would  allow  the  completion  of  a  rollcall 
or  quorum  call  in  a  maximum  of  15  min- 
utes. 

Gentlemen,  I  think  we  are  all  too  busy 
to  spend  25  percent  of  our  total  floor 
time  In  the  recording  of  our  vote  or  pres- 
ence under  the  very  cumbersome  pro- 
cedure now  in  effect. 

In  one  of  the  flyers  I  sent  aroimd  to 
every  Member  of  the  House.  I  said  that 
my  amendment  could  save  you  2  hours 
a  week.  This  amendment  could  do  better 
than  that. 

Let  us  look  at  the  record  of  the  past 
three  sessions  of  this  House,  How  much 
time  were  we  in  session?  How  much  time 
was  required  for  rollcalls  and  quorums, 
but  not  including  standing  and  teller 
votes? 

An  analysis  of  the  time  spent  follows: 

1967 

Time  House  Convened:  868  hours,  16  min- 
utes. . 

Time  Calling  RoU  (Includes  both  Boll  Calls    ff 
and  Quorum  Calls) :  201  hours,  9  minutes,      ^ 
equaling  22.3%. 

Average  time  for  RoU  CaU  was  27  minutes. 

lees 

Tim*  House  Convened:  726  hours,  36  min- 
utes. 
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Time  Calling  Roll  (Includes  both  Roll  Calls 
and  Quorum  Calls) :  198  hours,  32  minutes, 
equaling  27.8%. 

Average  time  for  Roll  Call  was  27.8  min- 
utes. 

1969 

Time  House  Convened:  747  hours,  21  min- 
utes. 

Time  Calling  Roll  (Includes  both  Roll  Calls 
and  Quorum  Calls)  :  172  hours,  11  minutes, 
equaling  23%. 

Average  time  for  Roll  Call  was  29.3  min- 
utes. • 

Source;  Annual  report  of  House  Reading 
Clerks  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House. 

The  enactment  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment could  change  all  this.  A  maximum 
time  of  15  minutes  would  be  provided  for 
each  voting  procedure.  The  Clerk  would 
be  mandated  with  appropriate  advice 
and  counsel  of  the  House  Administration 
Committee  to  create  and  deploy  a  sys- 
tem— a  system  whereby  each  Member 
could  perhaps  individually  pick  up  his 
electronic  card — like  a  charge  plate  or 
bank  card  or  thumbprint — and  could 
vote  yes  or  no  and  visually  observe  on  an 
electric  panel  or  sedate  screen  his  vote. 
This  he  cannot  do  under  the  present 
system. 

He  could  visualize  his  colleagues'  vote 
before  he  voted  if  he  so  desired.  This  he 
carmot  do  under  the  present  system.  The 
leadership  could  visually  observe  the 
whole  board  were  they  interested  in  ef- 
fecting a  voting  change  during  the  15- 
minute  period. 

We  would  effectively  get  rid  of  dead 
time — that  time  after  the  bells  ring  when 
we  continue  to  sit  in  our  office  until  after 
the  second  bells  ring  to  move  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  do  you  realize  that  on 
every  rollcall  the  Clerk  calls  out  1,000 
names — 1,000  chances  for  humsui  error — 
2  times  435  plus  recognition  of  200  Mem- 
bers many  times  in  the  well  of  the  House. 

Consider  the  value  of  the  time  lost — 
the  average  time  for  a  rollcall  is  30  min- 
utes, of  late  45  minutes — we  could  save 
half  of  this  time. 

If  thia  rule  had  been  in  effect  last 
year,  every  Member  of  the  House  could 
have  saved  100  hours  to  do  people's  busi- 
ness or  anything  else.  At  $20  per  hour, 
that  would  equal  $2  million  of  produc- 
tive work  saved  for  the  people. 

We  would  be  creating  more  democracy 
on  the  floor — ^more  time  might  mean 
more  votes  on  important  Inues  and  more 
time  to  express  the  will  of  this  House. 

Thl»  is  not  a  new  conc^t.  I  Include 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  the  testi- 
mony of  colleagues  Ron  Cameron  and 
Winfleld  Denton  as  presented  to  the 
Joint  House-Senate  Committee  In  Au- 
gust of  1965: 
Statement     Sttbmtttko     by     Hok.     Ronald 

Brooks    Oamxbon,    a    RrpsESKNTATiva    xn 

CoNCRKSS  raoM  thjs  Statx  of  California 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  members  of 
the  committee,  I  doubt  that  any  of  us  take 
Issue  with  the  .memorable  description  of 
Congress  as  set  forth  by  Joelah  Qulncy,  of 
Ma8Bftchuaett«.  To  us,  aa  It  was  to  him,  It  Is 
"this  solemn  assembly,  the  representatives  of 
the  Amertcan  people,  the  depositary  of  their 
power,  and  in  a  constitutional  light,  the  im- 
age of  their  wisdom." 

I  also  doubt  that  any  of  us  would  express 
these  democratic  values  In  the  form  of  rigid 
and  unchanging  rules,  precedents  and  proce- 
dures. For  few  rules,  perfect  as  they  may 
seem,  can  remain  valid  and  static  over  a  pe- 


riod of  time.  Like  nations,  they  cannot  stand 
frozen  In  antiquity,  unmoved  by  the  fresh 
currents      ot"  contemporary      needs      and 
demands. 

I  do  not  think  that  when  the  Pounding 
Fathers  met  In  Philadelphia  they  meant  to 
decree  every  rule  or  procedure  as  sacrosanct, 
shrouded  In  absolute  wisdom,  exempt  from 
any  true  test  of  relevancy  to  the  present. 

True  to  Itself  as  a  living  Institution,  Con- 
gress In  Its  historic  course  has  wisely  rejected 
this  view.  Through  each  generation  of  legisla- 
tors, the  House  has  evolved,  devised  and 
adopted  Its  rules  In  response  to  the  needs  and 
conditions  of  the  times.  Nowhere  Is  this  bet- 
ter Illustrated  than  In  our  continuing  at- 
tempt to  cut  down  on  tlmewastlng  proce- 
dures, a  trend  which  Is  Indeed  the  highlight 
of  Internal  rulemaking  decision  by  the 
House.  As  Woodrow  Wilson  observed.  "Con- 
gress Is  a  business  body  and  It  must  get  Us 
business  done." 

The  economic  and  social  development  that 
transformed  the  United  States  from  an  18th 
century  agrarian  society  of  4  million  people 
Into  today's  complex  Nation  of  nearly  200 
million  Inhabitants  created  new  needs  and 
new  problems,  many  of  which  required  cor- 
responding Federal  responsibility. 

The  need  for  the  House  to  keep  pace  with 
these  developments — complicated  by  an  In- 
crease In  House  membership  from  106  in 
1790  to  435  in  1910 — compelled  the  Congress 
to  economize  its  time.  Debate  was  limited  by 
adoption  of  the  1-hour  ruleand  the  5-mlnute 
rule.  Procedures  were  rejiealed,  revised,  and 
abbreviated,  and  they  were  all  aimed  at  ex- 
pediting and  bringing  debate  to  an  ultimate 
vote. 

It  Is  In  recognition  of  the  need  to  continu- 
ally search  for  tlmesavlng  procedures  that  I 
respectfully  urge  the  committee  to  examine 
the  feasibility  of  electric  voting  as  a  substi- 
ture  for  the  present  system  of  oral  roUcalls,  a 
system  which  cripples  and  constricts  while  it 
exaspwrates,  a  system  which  is  appropriately 
described  as  the  greatest  single  waste  of  time 
on  Capitol  HUl. 

If  adopted,  an  electric  voting  system  will 
bring  to  the  House  greater  speed  and  accu- 
racy In  conducting  roUcalls,  more  time  for 
careful  deliberation  of  the  matters  bef(»e  us, 
and  a  more  dynamic  and  impressive  demon- 
stration of  democratic  legislative  activity. 

Examine,  for  a  moment,  what  happens  in 
a  typical  rollcall  under  ova  present  system. 

The  Insistent  summons  of  three  bells 
usually  finds  us  in  the  midst  of  multifarious 
oonunittee  and  office  work.  As  we  sprint  from 
our  offices  and  hearing  rooms,  the  tally  clerk 
starts  to  call  the  roll.  For  the  benefit  of  those 
Members  who  fall  to  respond  the  first  time, 
the  roll  Is  ordered  repeated.  In  both  cases 
names  are  called  out  In  a  slow,  droning 
fashion,  each  second,  each  syllable  stretched, 
to  allow  the  tardy  among  us  to  arrive  and 
vote.  Then  follows  an  Interlude  wherein 
Members  Inquire  of  each  other  how  they 
voted.  Votes  are  sometimes  changed.  Pairs 
are  sometimes  found  and  registered.  Late- 
comers frequently  get  on  the  record  by  con- 
vincing the  presiding  ofBcer  that  they  dldnt 
hear  their  names  called  or  were  unavoidably 
detained  on  an  urgent  matter. 

What  of  time  spent  on  this  activity  of  at- 
tendance and  voting?  During  th(  e-year  pe- 
riod from  t058  to  1963  there  were  632  rollcall 
votes  In  the  House.  The  average  legislative 
day  during  this  period  lasted  about  4  hours. 
Figuring  an  average  rollcall  at  40  rulnutes, 
111  full  legislative  days  were  consimied  on 
rollcall  votes  alone. 

During  this  same  period,  the  House  had 
725  quorum  calls.  Figuring  an  average  call  at 
22  minutes,  the  House  used  69  legislative 
days  on  this  activity. 

Thus  a  total  of  180  legislative  days  were 
spent  on  roUcalls  and  quorum  calls  over  a 
6-year  period.  In  terms  of  a  5-day  week, 
House  ifembers  q>eat  more  than  8  months 
Just  responding  when  their  names  were 
called. 


And  what  of  costs? 

During  the  88th  Congress  the  House  was 
In  session  for  334  days.  More  than  2  months — 
68  legislative  days,  to  be  exact — of  our  time 
was  consumed  with  roUcalls  and  quorum 
calls.  Computed  from  fiscal  1965  legislative 
appropriations,  the  cost  of  each  dally  session 
was  slightly  more  than  $64,000. 

Thus,  94.4  miUlon  was  spent  on  roUcalls 
and  quorvun  calls  during  the  B8th  Congress 
alone.  It  cost  each  of  our  constituencies  $10,- 
000  for  us  to  ref^pond  to  our  names. 

Surely,  in  view  of  the  President's  pledge  to 
provide  Increased  economy  In  goveriunent. 
In  view  of  the  House's  responslbiUty  to  Insure 
that  the  American  taxpayer  gets  a  dollar  of 
value  for  every  dollar  spent.  It  Is  Incumbent 
upon  us  to  prove  that  economy  begins  at 
home.  How  better  can  we  show  this  than  by 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  legislative  pro- 
cedures? 

With  electric  voting  machines,  roUcalls 
could  be  disposed  of  in  a  matter  of  10  to  12 
minutes — including  sufficient  time  for  Mem- 
bers to  arrive  on  the  floor — saving  a  full  half- 
hour  on  every  call.  Members  would  have  more 
time  to  attend  to  constituent  problems,  more 
time  for  committee  work,  more  time  to  dis- 
cuss and  debate  the  great  issues  which  come 
before  us. 

The  mounting  volume  of  bills  and  resolu- 
tions introduced  each  session — more  than 
15.000  In  the  88th — demands  that  Congress 
seek  more  rapid  and  efficient  methods  of  dis- 
posing of  its  business. 

The  Senate  is  having  similar  problems  and 
the  distinguished  majority  whip  Is  conduct- 
ing his  own  personal  campaign  to  have  elec- 
tric voting  devices  Installed.  He  has  been 
quoted  as  saying.  "Why  should  the  Senate 
waste  all  that  time?"  I  feel  I  must  ask  the 
same  question  of  the  House. 

The  Idea  of  electrical  voting  is,  of  course, 
not  novel.  Thomas  Edison  first  developed 
such  a  system  In  response  to  what  he  felt 
then  to  be  a  necessity.  Literally  scores  of  blUs 
incorporating  the  same  Idea  were  Introduced 
in  the  63d,  64th,  76th,  and  77th  Congresses, 
and  every  Congress  from  the  79th  to  the  88th. 
In  fact,  exactly  a  half  century  ago  a  House 
subcomjnlttee  presented  a  favorable  report 
on  the  matter.  It  was  the  majority  view  that 
a  "system  can  be  adopted  which  will  save 
time,  encourage  the  regular  attendance  of 
Members  and  Insure  absolute  accuracy  In 
registering  and  recording  the  votes  of  Mem- 
bers •   •   ♦." 

Support  for  the  proposal  was  registered 
before  a  Joint  congressional  committee  In 
1945,  a  Senate  committee  in  1948,  and  another 
Senate  committee  In  1951.  The  proposal  has 
been  supported  by  the  CIO,  the  League  of 
Women  Voters,  and  the  National  Planning 
Association. 

Since  1916,  many  State  legislatures  have 
had  electrical  rollcall  systems  Installed  in 
their  chambers.  As  a  member  of  the  Califor- 
nia Assembly  for  4  years,  I.  and  many  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  State's  congressional  delega- 
tion, used  such  a  system.  It  served  us  well. 

It  has  served  other  lawmaking  bodies 
equaUy  well.  The  State  legislatures  of  Ala- 
bama, Arkansas,  Florida,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Min- 
nesota, Mississippi,  Nebraska,  New  Jersey, 
North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Tennessee,  Virginia, 
Washington.  West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin 
have  found  their  electrical  roUcall  systems 
satisfactory  from  all  points  of  view. 

The  foUowlng  are  typical  comments  from 
leglslatoTB  wt»o  haye  used  such  systems: 

"It  la  worth  at  least  $100,000  a  year  to  the 
people  of  Virginia  •  •  •  It  saves  time.  It  Is 
accurate,  and  It  Is  attractive.  If  the  system 
were  Installed  In  the  Congress,  It  cotUd  do 
twice  as  much  work  In  half  the  time  and 
save  thte  Natjon  mlUlons  of  dollars." 

Anothei*  Virginia  delegate  says  "It  enables 
us  todlspoe*  ef  the  calendar  In  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  time  that  was  used  prior  to 
Its  Installation." 
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A  North  Dakota  assemblyman  reports  that 
"every  member  was  more  than  pleased  with 
the  machine.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  It  Is  worth 
10  times  what  it  cost  the  state." 

Another  State  legislator  says  that  he  likes 
"the  fact  that  a  member's  vote  on  any  ques- 
tion is  public  and  open  from  the  time  It  is 
cast.  The  only  question  In  my  mind  Is  how 
other  legislative  bodies.  Including  our  Con- 
gress, gets  along  without  this  excellent  ma-  _ 
chine." 

A  New  Jersey  assemblyman  caUs  It  a  "great 
tlmesavlng  device  and  It  eliminates  the 
monotony  of  Interminable  roUcalls." 

Prom  another  legislator:  "I  beUeve  that  It 
would  take  at  least  120  days  under  the  old 
rollcall  system  to  carry  out  the  work  which 
we  now  do  In  50  days  under  the  electric  roll- 
call system." 

These  are  but  a  few  of  many  Individual 
endorsements  for  electric  voting  machines.  I 
am  sm*e  that  those  of  us  who  have  served  In 
State  legislatures  where  the  system  Is  In  use 
can  give  additional  testimony  of  support. 

On  an  International  scale  the  system  has 
won  acceptance  In  the  United  Nations.  A  spe- 
cial U.N.  committee  charged  with  Improving 
General  Assembly  procedure  visited  the  New 
Jersey  Legislature,  spent  several  hours  In- 
specting and  discussing  the  system,  and  re- 
turned to  New  York  fired  with  enthusiasm 
As  a  result  the  General  Assembly  voted  51 
to  10  to  Install  an  electric  voting  mechan- 
ism, and  this  was  completed  several  months 
ago. 

In  addition  to  saving  time  and  money, 
there  is  another  Important  advantage,  im- 
measurable but  significant,  which  would  ac- 
crue to  the  Congress  with  installation  of  an 
automatic  voting  device.  Each  year  tens  of 
thousands  of  American  children  and  adults, 
and  foreigners  too,  visit  Washington  to  view 
the  greatest  representative  assembly  in  the 
world.  Unfortunately,  too  many  of  them  go 
home  unimpressed — and  often  disap- 
pointed— vrith  what  they  see. 
Why? 

In  large  measure  because  they  are  sub- 
jected to  the  duU  drone  of  a  dragged-out  oral 
rollcall. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  visible  and 
instantaneous  results  of  electrical  voting 
would  sharpen  visitor  Interest  In  legislation 
under  discussion,  and  help  dispel  the  myth 
that  our  membership  is  composed  of  435  old 
men  and  women  who  are  still  nodding  their 
way  through  the  19th  century. 

In  my  Judgment  an  electric  rollcall  device 
would — rightly,  and  essentially — also  become 
a  tool  of  the  deliberative  process  of  the 
House. 

I  think  most  of  our  colleagues  would  agree 
that,  imder  the  excuse  of  saving  time  by  dis- 
pensing with  roUcalls,  many  measures  are 
accepted  and  rejected  through  procedures 
which  avoid  recording  how  each  Member 
voted.  Installation  of  an  electrical  voting 
machine  would  discourage  this  practice  and 
promote  more  record  votes.  In  my  opinion 
this  Is  something  strongly  to  be  desired. 

With  vital  legislative  matters  more  sub- 
ject to  record  votes.  It  can  be  expected  that 
more  than  a  handful  of  Members  would  be 
present  on  the  floor  during  debate.  Decisions 
heretofore  made  only  by  a  minority  would 
become  more  representative  of  the  total 
membership. 

Presence  of  a  majority,  debate  participa- 
tion by  a  majority,  and  voting  by  a  majority 
are  bound  to  more  truly  reflect  public  senti- 
ment. Knowing  that  their  votes  will  be  a 
matter  of  record.  Members  could  certainly 
be  expected  to  respond  more  readily  to  re- 
sponsible constituent  opinion,  to  acquire  a 
congressional  voting  record  that  Is  more 
representative  of  the  people,  a  record  which 
more  accurately  conforms  to  the  expressed 
beliefs  and  Ideals  of  their  communities.  In 
my  Judgment,  anonymous  voting  does  not 
■neplre  the  same  responsiveness   to  public 


attitudes  and  the  same  realty  to  the  common 
good. 

Electrical  voting,  of  cotirse,  means  simul- 
taneous voting. 

To  some,  this  may  be  politically  disadvan- 
tageous. 

However,  these  disadvantages  are  not 
wholly  respectable. 

A  Member  who  may  wait  to  learn  how  the 
vote  Is  going  before  sounding  his  yea  or  nay 
will  certainly  be  discomfited.  So,  too,  the 
Member  who  may  prefer  to  avoid  putting 
his  vote  on  record  on  measures  which  may 
be  poUtlcally  embarrassing.  Anonymity  is 
always  a  good  aspirin  for  political  headaches. 

Simply  put,  the  Issue  is:  Shall  we  per- 
petuate the  convenient  anonymity  of  un- 
recorded voting  at  the  expense  of  the  people's 
right  to  know? 

Shall  we  deny  them  easier  access  to  our 
voting  performance? 

Shall  we  deny  them  their  right  to  compare 
our  stands  on  the  Issues  with  their  needs  and 
Ideals? 

Now,  what  of  the  arguments  against  the 
system? 

There  are  those  who  allege  that  nothing 
would  be  accomplished  by  speeding  up  House 
voting  because  we  generally  finish  our  busi- 
ness before  the  Senate  and  then  must  wait 
for  the  other  body  to  catch  up. 

However,  I  submit  that  any  time  saved 
from  floor  voting  need  not  be  spent  In  Idle 
waiting.  More  time  could  be  spent  processing 
legislation  in  committee,  into  action  on  thou- 
sands of  bills  left  unconsidered  each  year 
because  of  time  limitations.  Into  carrying  out 
our  responsibilities  as  the  personal  repre- 
sentative of  constituents  who  have  legitimate 
grievances  and  demands  to  make  of  the  Na- 
tional Government. 

There  are  those  who  will  contend  that 
the  wisdom  of  hurrying  legislative  work  Is 
questionable.  Agreed.  But  I  hasten  to  point 
out  that  the  objection  wrongly  assumes  that 
any  saving  In  time  resulting  from  electrical 
voting  necessarily  detracts  from  the  prudent 
deliberation  called  for  In  the  consideration 
of  bills.  Decisionmaking  on  bills  and  amend- 
ments occurs  in  committee  and  during  floor 
debates,  not  In  the  act  of  voting. 

And  there  are  those  who  might  argue  that 
committee  work  would  suffer  because  electric 
voting  will  compel  continuous  attendance 
by  Members.  I  do  not  find  this  an  accurate 
appraisal  of  the  congressional  process.  Save 
for  two  committees,  meetings  are  usuaUy 
held  before  the  daily  floor  sessions  commence. 
Also,  Members  would  be  given  sufficient 
notice  before  an  electric  rollcall  vote  Is 
actually  taken.  Under  this  arrangement. 
Members  would  not  necessarily  have  to  be  In 
continuous  attendance. 

Congress  through  the  years  has  responded 
to  the  need  of  doing  Its  business  In  efficient 
fashion.  I  believe  the  Ume  Is  again  at  hand 
for  Congress  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  day. 

Where  In  1860  there  were  only  400  bills  to 
discuss,  now  we  find  no  less  than  15,000  legis- 
lative Items  to  consider  each  year. 

Where  a  century  ago  each  Member  had  only 
40.000  citizens  to  represent,  today  we  have  an 
average  of  400,000  constituents  to  serve.  The 
pressure  on  Congress  from  the  vast  Industrial 
complex  of  American  economic  life,  the  pro- 
Uferatlon  of  our  society  Into  a  thousand 
fields,  steadily  Increases  rather  than  reduces 
the  House's  basic  need  to  save  time. 

Beyond  these  considerations,  however,  my 
appeal  today  Involves  fundamental  values 
which  govern  our  democratic  system.  When 
confronted  with  the  issue  of  adopting  elec- 
trical voting  In  the  United  Nations,  the  So- 
viet Union  fought  the  proposal.  Communists 
believe  that  the  system  will  strengthen  the 
representative  functions  of  the  General  As- 
sembly and  reduce  the  anonymity  of  unre- 
corded votes,  an  anonymity  which  allows  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites  some  degree  of 
protection  from  pubUc  censure. 


Electrical  voting,  as  I  have  tried  to  show, 
will  Inspire  each  Member  of  Congress  to  be 
more  deliberate,  more  Involved  In  fioor  de- 
bates and  voting,  and  more  conscious  of  the 
full  Import  and  significance  of  his  vote. 

Electrical  voting  will  contribute  to  more  re- 
sponsible and  more  representative  decision- 
making. 

It  will  save  mllUons  of  dollars. 

It  will  afford  every  citizen  of  this  country 
an  opportunity  to  examine  our  voting  records 
and  Judge  us  accordingly. 

The  historic  achievement  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  as  a  democratic  Institution  Is 
Its  capacity  to  reflect  the  views  of  the  country 
accurately,  rapidly,  and  responsibly,  as  well 
as  the  willingness  of  its  Members  to  submit 
to  the  closest  scrutiny  by  the  people.  My  re- 
quest today  proceeds  from  this  basic  charac- 
ter of  the  House. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 


Statement  of  Hon.  Winfield  K.  Denton,  a 

Representative    in    Congress    Prom    the 

State  of  Indiana 

Representative  Denton.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  committee,  I  can  truly  say 
that  I  am  happy  to  appear  before  you  today 
to  express  my  views  concerning  the  orga- 
nization of  Congress.  As  my  testimony  will 
all  be  geared  toward  a  speeding  up  of  cer- 
tain legislative  procedures  and  with  the 
ultimate  goal  of  conserving  the  most  valu- 
able time  of  the  Members  of  Congress,  I  shall 
continue  that  goal  by  making  this  address  as 
brief  as  possible. 

Although  there  are  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  have  been  here  much  longer  than 
I,  I  feel  that  I  have  been  he^e  long  enough 
to  use  personal  experelnce  as  one  criterion 
for  my  recommendations  to  this  commit- 
tee, which  are — 

(1)  That  automatic  vote  recording  and 
tabulating  machines  be  installed  In  the 
House  of  Representatives;  and 

(2)  That  Congress  enact  a  law  calUng  for 
the  primary  election  of  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  take  place  on  the  same  day. 

I  have  Introduced  legislation  which  would 
accomplish  both  these  things. 

Let  me  substantiate  my  stand  in  this  way : 
I  am  sure  that  you  all  have  realized  that  the 
legislative  process  Is  taking  longer  and 
longer,  and  that  you  have  more  and  more 
maU  to  answer,  and  that  committee  hear- 
ings are  taking  more  and  more  time.  I  think 
the  last  two  elections  we  had  demonstrated 
that  we  had  to  campaign  when  we  ought  to 
have  been  In  Congress.  It  Is  very  hard  to 
campaign,  becavise  you  cannot  set  up  meet- 
ings. You  felt  Uke  you  were  acting  surrep- 
titiously In  getting  out  to  campaign,  and 
people  might  say:  "Why  are  you  campaign- 
ing when  you  ought  to  be  In  Congress?"  On 
the  other  hand,  the  man  you  are  running 
against  Is  out  campaigning  for  a  whole  year. 
That  means  that  the  Members  of  Congress 
have  about  2  or  3  or  4  weeks  In  which  to 
wimpalgn,  and  your  opponent  has  a  fuU 
year,  which  Is  not  very  fair. 

And  then  our  committee  meetings  take 
longer  and  longer.  We  have  problems  with 
our  constituents — we  have  many  more  prob- 
lems with  constituents  than  we  used  to  have. 

And  the  newspapers  say  a  good  deal  about 
our  traveling,  but  I  feel  that  on  the  two 
committees  that  I  am  a  member  of.  It  is  ab- 
solutely Impossible  to  perform  my  duties  of 
these  committees  unless  I  travel  more  than 
I  did  before. 

Is  there  any  one  of  you  who  would  not 
welcome  more  time  to  take  care  of  your  busi- 
ness? I  know  that  I  certainly  would  like  to 
have  a  28-  or  30-hour  day  in  order  that  I 
could  spend  more  time  on  the  various  func- 
tions to  which  I  must  tend.  I  think  I  must 
have  at  least  20  visitors  who  come  into  my 
office  every  day.  That  is  a  great  many  more 
than  It  was  when  I  first  came  here. 

Well,  let's  lock  at  what  we  do.  During  thle 
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session  of  Congreea,  so  far,  there  have  been 
236  rollcallB  In  the  House  of  Representatlyes. 
And  we  ccm  anticipate  some  250  to  300  before 
the  session  U'  over.  At  any  rate,  of  the  236 
rollcalls,  117  were  votes  on  pending  legisla- 
tion and  110  were  quorum  calls.  Takl«g  a 
Qgure  which  I  feel  Is  conservative  I  assigned 
a  time  consumption  of  45  minutes  for  each 
vote  and  30  minutes  for  each  quorum  call. 
The  total  amount  of  time  spent  on  these 
calls  was  more  than  147  hours. 

Now.  If  we  were  using  20th  century 
methods  of  automatic  vote  recording  and 
tabulation,  the  actual  time  consumed  could 
have  been  cut  to  approximately  4  hours  In- 
stead of  147  hours. 

Now,  I  know  that  one  of  the  excuses  given 
for  not  having  automatic  equipment  In  the 
House  is  that  the  calling  of  the  roll  gives 
Members  time  to  get  from  their  ofRce,  or 
wherever  else  they  might  be,  to  the  floor. 
When  I  first  came  to  Washington,  I  remem- 
ber they  said  they  did  not  want  to  have  vot- 
ing machines,  because  a  man  could  be  any 
place  In  Washington  and,  leaving  when  the 
rollcall  started,  be  could  get  there  in  time. 
They  could  not  do  that  with  the  traffic  condi- 
tions as  they  are  today.  I  know  that  I  have 
tried  that,  and  I  know  that  It  just  does  not 
work. 

At  any  rate,  we  could  allot  a  15-mlnute 
waiting  period  between  the  time  a  vote  is 
called  for  and  the  actual  recording  of  the 
vote,  or  pushing  of  the  buttons.  If  that  were 
the  case,  I  am  sure  that  we  could  all  get  to 
the  floor  from  our  offices  or  from  committee 
rooms.  Now,  if  that  had  been  the  standard 
procedure  during  the  session  so  far  the  total 
time  consumed  in  those  236  rollcalls  would 
still  have  been  less  than  80  hours. 

Gentlemen,  could  you  have  used  an  addi- 
tional 68  hours  In  your  office  or  committee 
rooms  this  year?  I  get  the  68  hours  by  taking 
15  minutes  off  and  giving  you  time  to  get 
there.  I  know  that  I  could  have  used  the  68 
hours.  Do  you  realize  that  that  Is,  in  terms  of 
a  5-day  workweek,  better  than  a  week  and  a 
half  of  8-hour  days?  Or  a  full  14  days  of  nor- 
mal House  activity  of  approximately  S-hour 
sessions.  This  means  about  3  weeks,  or  per- 
haps closer  to  1  month  that  could  be  saved. 
I  say  to  you  that  the  time  has  come  for  us 
to  take  some  action.  In  this  complex  world 
we  live  In  today  we  cannot  afford  the  luxury 
of  leisurely  calling  the  roll  any  longer.  Time 
is  too  Important  and  we  should  be  putting 
it  to  better  use. 

Now.  there  is  one  more  Important  aspect 
of  automatic  vote  recording  versus  the  roll- 
call  method.  And  that  Is  the  Impression  we 
are  making  on  the  public. 

Many  of  you  will  recall  the  days  years 
ago  when  It  was  unusual  to  And  visitors  in 
the  galleries.  Today  there  is  hardly  a  day 
but  which  there  are  more  visitors  than  the 
galleries  can  hold.  I  hate  to  go  past  the  gal- 
leries to  one  of  my  committee  meetings 
which  is  right  m  back  of  the  galleries.  It 
Is  hard  to  get  through,  because  so  many 
people  are  waiting  to  get  into  the  galleries 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

And  I  honestly  believe  we  are  creating  a 
bad  Impression  on  our  constituents  through 
the  slow,  time-consuming  rollcalls  and  the 
impression  of  utter  confusion  that  reigns  at 
such  times.  I  noticed  yesterday — I  thought 
about  this — that  the  galleries  were  fuU,  peo- 
ple were  waiting  to  get  in.  The  rollcall  was 
going  on,  the  Members  were  all  walking 
around,  and  It  was  taking  time  and  wasting 
time.  I  believe  that  the  quick,  efficient  meth- 
of  of  automatic  vote  recording  would  give 
the  impression  of  an  alert,  modem,  and  capa- 
ble body.  That  Is  the  type  of  Impression  I 
think  we  should  give.  After  all,  we  dont  go 
back  home  to  campaign  In  a  horse  and  buggy; 
why  use  antiquated  methods  here? 

Currently,  automatic  voting  machinery  is 
in  use  m  the  legislatures  of  mor«  than  20 


of  our  States.  We  have  them  In  Indiana.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  served  in  the  legislature  some 
years  ago,  and  I  always  had  a  bill  in  to  have 
voting  machines  prut  In  the  legislature.  We 
never  had  them  while  I  was  there.  They 
have  them  now,  and  they  tell  me  that  they 
would  not  be  without  them  today.  I  am  sure 
if  you  put  them  in  the  House  that  you 
would  never  be  without  them.  You  would  be 
as  pleased  with  them  as  our  State  legislature 
is  in  the  State  of  Indiana. 

Surely  visitors  who  have  seen  a  State 
legislature  and  the  efficient  appearsuice  given 
them  through  the  use  of  these  machines  must 
be  taken  aback  when  they  see  the  antiquated 
rollcall  method  being  used  here.  And  I 
imagine  that  at  some  time  or  other  many  of 
you  have  had  errors  made  in  your  vote 
through  the  rollcall  method.  The  automatic 
method,  gentlemen,  is  completely  accurate. 
And  we  should  keep  in  mind,  too.  that  of  all 
States  that  have  adopted  these  machines, 
none  has  abandoned  them:  again  attesting 
lo  their  efficiency. 

A  final  point  about  voting  machines,  is 
that  they  would  undoubtedly,  through  sav- 
ing time,  cut  some  of  the  extraneous  costs  of 
running  the  Congress  and  thereby  save  some 
money.  I  mean  that  while  Congress  is  not  in 
session.  It  does  not  cost  as  much  as  when  It 
is  In  session,  and  by  voting  machines  so  far 
this  year  we  would  have  saved  3  weeks'  time, 
and  probably  before  we  get  through  it  will 
be  a  whole  months  time. 

Now  the  other  point  I  want  to  make  \s  the 
waste  of  time  caused  by  various  States  hold- 
ing their  primary  elections  on  different  days. 
There  are  some  30  different  dates  on  which 
primary  elections  are  held.  By  tradition  and 
by  consent,  there  are  no  rollcalls  held  on 
these  days  so  that  Members  who  must  be 
absent  to  vote  or  to  campaign  will  not  be 
penalized.  Normally,  the  day  prior  to  such 
an  election,  and  often  the  day  following,  au-e 
lost  because  of  travel  time. 

Again,  gentlemen,  that  Is  at  least  31  valu- 
able days  lost  to  Congress;  that  Is,  in  an 
election  year. 

Time  which  we  could  well  put  to  good  use, 
either  to  deliberate  more  fully  matters  be- 
fore us,  or  to  handle  on  the  same  day,  we 
would  lose  at  a  maximum  only  3  days  every 
other  year.  I  have  been  told  that  it  was  not 
within  the  constitutional  power  of  the  Con- 
gress to  do  this.  I  have  looked  up  the  law,  and 
I  have  very  little  doubt  that  we  have  that 
right  constitutionally.  It  Is  within  the  consti- 
tutional powers  of  Congress  to  set  such  a  pri- 
mary voting  date  and  I  urge  that  this  com- 
mittee recommend  such  action. 

The  authority  Is  given  in  section  4  of 
article  I  of  the  Constitution  which  provides 
as  follows : 

"The  Times,  Places  and  Manner  of  Holding 
Elections  for  Senators  and  Representatives, 
shall  be  prescribed  in  each  State  by  the  Legis- 
lative thereof;  but  the  Congress  may  at  any 
time  by  Law  make  or  alter  such  Regulations, 
except  as  to  Places  of  chusing  Senators." 

Pursuant  to  the  authority  granted  In  the 
foregoing  provision  of  the  Constitution,  Con- 
gress adopted  the  following  provision  found 
In  the  United  States  Code,  title  2,  section  7: 

"The  Tuesday  next  after  the  1st  Monday 
in  November,  in  every  even  numbered  year,  is 
established  as  the  day  for  the  election,  in  each 
of  the  States,  of  Representatives  to  the  Con- 
gress commencing  on  the  3d  day  of  January 
next  thereafter.  This  section  shall  not  apply 
to  any  State  that  has  not  yet  changed  Its 
days  of  election,  and  whose  constitution 
must  be  amended  In  order  to  effect  a  change 
In  the  day  of  the  election  of  State  officers  In 
said  StatSk  [Italics  supplied.]" 

Through  the  Constitution,  Congress  has 
decided  that  the  general  election  will  be  held 
on  a  certain  day.  You  can  see  how  bad  that 
would  b«  If  we  did  have  general  elections  held 
on  different  days.  Congress  has  taken  care  of 


that.  Do  they  not  have  the  same  power  In 
primary  elections?  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
doubt  about  It.  In  the  Newberry  case,  with 
which  most  of  you  are  familiar,  the  Supreme 
Court  so  held,  that  this  power  did  not  ex- 
tend to  the  Congress,  and  then  a  case  came 
up  from  Louisiana,  and  the  Court  held  that 
It  did. 

In  United  States  v.  Classic  (313  U^.  299), 
at  page  1038  of  the  61  Supreme  Coiu-t  Re- 
porter, the  Court  held  that  primary  elections 
were  elections  within  the  foregoing  provision 
of  the  Constitution — It  Is  a  very  lengthy  dis- 
cussion, but  it  is  summed  up  this  way: 

"For  we  think  that  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress, given  by  section  4,  Includes  the  author- 
ity to  regulate  primary  elections  when,  as  In 
this  case,  they  are  a  step  In  the  exercise  by 
the  people  of  their  choice  of  representatives 
in  Congress." 

Gentlemen,  as  I  said  In  the  beginning,  I 
want  to  conserve  the  time  of  the  Members 
of  Congress,  so  I  shall  go  no  further  at  this 
time.  However,  I  will  gladly  answer  any  ques- 
tions which  you  may  wish  to  pose. 

Cochalrman  Maodbn.  Thank  you,  Con- 
gressman Denton,  for  your  fine  and  concise 
statement.  It  will  make,  I  am  sure,  a  major 
contribution  toward  not  only  streamlining 
and  consolidating  the  operations  of  the  Con- 
gress, but  It  would  be  a  great  step  in  econ- 
omy, too,  so  far  as  the  cost  of  operating  Con- 
gress is  concerned.  My  figures  Indicate  we 
waste  a  great  deal  of  time  on  quorum  calls 
and  rollcalls — almost  70  days  on  rollcalls 
alone.  Am  I  correct? 

Representative  Denton.  I  think  you  are.  I 
think  you  had  It  very  conservatively.  Of 
course,  I  have  only  floured  about — well,  7 
months.  Of  course,  that  year  we  ran  12 
months;  I  think  that  Is  about  right.  You 
would  have  saved  nearly  2  months  that  year, 
and  In  an  average  year  you  could  save  at 
least  a  month. 

Cochalrman  Madden.  Of  course,  the  situa- 
tion that  you  mentioned  that  the  Members 
would  object  on  account  of  the  fact  that  they 
would  have  to  come  from  their  offices  or  com- 
mittee rooms  to  answer  a  rollcall  or  a  quorum 
call.  Could  there  be  some  method  worked  out 
whereby  the  Members  could  get  a  warning 
call  by  a  bell  ringing — ringing  the  bell  for 
5  minutes  before  the  possible  rollcall? 

Representative  Denton.  I  thotight  15  min- 
utes ought  to  be  enough  time  for  them  to 
get  over  here.  I  noticed  this  momliig  that 
I  came  from  my  ofllce  In  the  Raybum  Build- 
ing in  less  than  15  minutes.  I  left  a  quarter 
to  10,  and  I  was  here  Just  a  little  before  10 
o'clock. 

Representative  Hechuer.  You  have  a  sub- 
way. 

Representative  Denton.  I  think  we  ought 
to  Install  the  subways  for  the  other  building. 
I  think  that  would  be  another  help  in  speed- 
ing up  matters.  That  does  save  sozne  time. 

I  think  that  If  you  did  put  In  voting  ma- 
chines, that  you  should  put  in  subways  to 
the  other  two  buildings. 

Cochalrman  Maddkn.  In  connection  with 
your  recommendations  on  installing  mod- 
em electrical  equipment  for  quorum  and 
roll  calls,  of  course.  I  think  the  majority  of 
the  Congress  would  be  happy  to  have  titxat, 
and  some  solution  can  be  worked  out  on  that 
problem.  A  great  number  of  the  witnesses 
who  have  been  before  this  committee  have 
stated  that  there  Is  a  need  for  a  change  In 
congressional  procedures. 

Representative  Denton.  Yes. 

Cochalrman  Madden.  Now,  we  have  practl* 
cally  Just  taken  office  when  we  are  only  a 
year  from  our  next  primary. 

Representative  Denton.  Yes. 

Additionally,  I  insert  at  this  point  in 
the  RzcoRD  the  report  of  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  on  electronic  voting,  dated  April  1, 
1969. 
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(A  report  prepard  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
for   the    Committee   on   House   Adminis- 
tration] 
Electeonic  Voting  for  U.S.  Housi  or 

RKPBXSENTATrVXB 

In  a  continuing  effort  to  find  ways  of  in- 
creasing the  efficiency  and  Improving  those 
systems  and  procedures  now  existing  In  the 
House,  research  has  been  conducted  to  pro- 
Tide  an  automated  approach  to  Member, 
voting  m  the  House  Chamber.  The  purpose 
of  this  report  Is  to  provide  a  complete  orien- 
tation of  the  various  approaches  and  concepts 
related  to  electronic  voting  and  offer  a  rec- 
ommendation for  Implementation. 

/.  Steps  taken  by  the  Office  of  the  Clerk 

The  problem  of  electronic  voting  has  been 
Intermittently  looked  at  for  over  a  year  and 
a  half.  At  given  opportunities,  members  of 
the  Clerk's  st«iff  have  visited  several  State 
Capitols  and  viewed  those  systems  In  the 
State  legislatures.  The  systems  operating  In 
State  leglslattu«8  are  not  electronic  but 
electrical-mechanical  and  were  found  to  be 
limited  and  outdated.  Many  of  them  have 
been  in  operation,  without  modification,  for 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

The  House  should  have  a  modem  system 
that  meets  not  only  the  voting  needs,  but 
all  other  unique  requirements  related  to 
Floor  activity. 

To  attain  this  goal,  we  have  solicited  Re- 
quests for  Proposals  (RFP)  to  the  computer 
and  electronics  Industry,  to  provide  us  with 
a  realistic  approach  to  a  modern  system  of 
electronic  voting  consistent  with  the  present 
and  future  needs  of  the  House,  without  any, 
or  a  minimum  degradation  of  the  aesthetic 
environmental  and  traditional  dignity  of  the 
House  Chamber.  A  copy  of  the  RPP  Is  at- 
tached as  enclosure  No.  1. 

For  the  past  several  weeks,  we  have  re- 
viewed the  proposals  submitted  by  Indus- 
try. The  restilta  of  this  review  are  contained 
In  this  report. 

//.  Major  points  to  consider 
Before  a  definite  approach  to  electronic 
voting  Is  determined  and  a  particular  vendor 
Is  given  the  contract,  a  decision  must  be 
made  with  regard  to  the  following  procedural 
points: 

A.  Roll  Call — (Alphabetical  calling  of 
names)  The  continuation  of  a  roll  call  to 
take  a  vote  or  quorum  and  using  an  elec- 
tronic system  of  recording  the  vote,  will  offer 
some  advantages  such  as  Instant  verification 
with  displays,  computer  Interface  for  quick 
retrieval  and  analysis,  error  reduction,  but  it 
will  not  reduce  the  voting  time. 

B.  Simultaneous  Vote — All  Members  pres- 
ent in  the  Chamber  voting  from  Individual 
voting  stations  will  provide  all  the  benefits 
of  an  automated  system  In  addition  to  sav- 
ing a  substantial  amount  of  time.  With  this 
approach  the  vote  can  be  taken  In  three 
minutes  rather  than  thirty. 

C.  Time  Limit  Vote — A  compromise  to  A 
and  B  above  would  be  the  allowance  of  time, 
say  16  or  20  minutes,  from  the  time  the  bells 
ring  to  the  close  of  the  vote.  This  approach 
win  provide  all  the  benefits  of  automation 
and  reduce  somewhat  the  time  It  takes  pres- 
ently to  take  a  vote. 

Note:  B  and  C  would  require  a  change  In 
the  Rules. 

D.  Type  of  Display — With  reference  to  the 
display  of  Members  names  and  vote  condi- 
tion, there  are  two  approaches,  full  and  par- 
tial. A  full  display  Is  one  in  which  all  435 
Members  names  are  permanently  fixed  In  the 
Chamber.  A  partial  display  Is  one  that  dis- 
plays only  8  to  10  Members  at  any  given 
time.  That  Is,  as  a  Member  votes,  his  name 
and  vote  condition  appear  for  a  short  time 
and  "crawl"  off  the  display  as  other  Members 
names  appear  and  vote.  More  detail  will  be 
given  Iwlow.  ConsideraUon  of  A,  B,  and  C 
above,  will  Influence  the  type  of  display 
desired. 


///.  Major  components  of  an  electronic  voting 
system 

A.  Input: 

With  a  Roll  Call — Should  the  vote  be  taken 
by  calling  the  roll,  the  Clerk  will  input  all 
vote  conditions  (yeas  and  nays  and  presents 
for  quorum  calls)  Into  a  single  console  or 
Input  termlntU.  As  a  Member  calls  out  his 
vote,  the  Clerk  will  press  his  name  and  a  yea 
or  nay  to  record  that  Member's  vote.  The 
Clerk's  action  of  Inputting  the  yea  or  nay 
automatically  results  In  the  Member's  name 
and  vote  condition  to  appear  on  a  display,  be 
stored  In  a  computer  or  on  machine  readable 
media,  appear  on  a  hard  copy  for  permanent 
record,  and  changes  the  running  total  of 
yeas  and  nays  appearing  on  the  display. 

This  console  must  be  simple  to  operate  in 
order  to  quickly  respond  to  any  vote  changes, 
late  voters  and  above  all,  eliminate  to  the 
maximum,  the  possibility  of  error. 

It  must  have  the  capability  to  Input  all 
the  statistics  of  the  bill,  such  as  the  bill  num- 
ber, sponsor,  short  title  and  amencbnents. 

A  disadvantage  of  this  type  of  Input  ■ttx 
addition  to  its  being  time  consuming,  is  that 
we  still  have  to  rely  on  the  Clerk's  hearing 
the  Member's  response  so  it  will  be  recorded 
properly.  Of  course,  with  an  electronic  voting 
system  the  Member  can  verify  his  vote  In- 
stantly by  viewing  the  display  and  bringing 
any  corrections  to  the  attention  of  the  Clerk. 

B.  Simultaneous  and  Time  Limit  Vote — 
Two  general  approaches  are  individual  voting 
stations  and  voting  stations  strategically  lo- 
cated throughout  the  Chamber. 

1.  Individual  voting  stations  could  be:  A 
three  button  "pad"  fixed  to  each  seat  with 
the  Member  having  to  use  a  key  or  "person- 
alized credit  card"  to  open  his  station.  The 
three  buttons  would  be  yea,  nay.  and  present. 
When  a  button  Is  depressed.  It  could  Illumi- 
nate In  perhaps  green  (y) .  red  (n) ,  and  white 
(p).  If  it  Is  not  desirable  to  carry  a  key  or 
"credit  card",  all  the  voting  stations  could 
be  opened  and  closed  by  a  main  switch  at  the 
Speaker's  rostrum.  This  approach  will  require 
assigned  seats  for  Members  while  voting. 

2.  Strategically  located  voting  stations 
would  be:  "Touch-Tone"  pads  similar  to  the 
one  on  your  telephone.  Each  Member  would 
be  assigned  a  three  digit  code  by  pressing 
those  three  digits  on  the  pad  then  pressing 
yea.  nay.  or  "zero"  for  present.  The  computer 
would  Identify  the  Member  by  his  three  digit 
code  and  record  his  vote. 

The  use  of  a  station  that  accepts  a  specif- 
ically coded  card  by  which  the  computer 
could  identify  the  Member  and  record  his 
vote.  In  this  case,  the  Member  would  put  In 
his  card  and  press  the  button  marked  yea, 
nay,  or  present.  Assigned  seats  would  not  be 
necessary  with  this  Input  approach. 

In  either  approach,  when  a  Member  presses 
a  button  to  vote,  that  vote  Is  automatically 
displayed  next  to  his  name  In  the  Chamber, 
it  Is  stored  In  the  computer  or  on  machine 
readable  media,  for  retrieval  and  analysis,  put 
on  a  hard  copy  for  permanent  record  and  the 
vote  totals  on  the  display  boards  are  adjusted 
accordingly. 

Vote  security  should  be  a  consideration 
when  studying  an  Input  approach. 

C.  Output — Output  Is  broken  down  Into 
three  areas,  display,  hard  copy,  and  computer 
storage. 

1.  Displap — The  purpose  of  a  display  Is  to 
insure  the  accuracy  of  vote  recording  by  pro- 
viding a  real  time  visual  check  of  the  Clerk's 
Input  or  that  of  the  Individual  Member's 
vote  Input. 

In  addition.  It  provides  descriptive  Infor- 
mation such  as  bill  number,  sponsor,  short 
title,  and  the  dynamic  status  of  the  vote  to 
the  Members,  the  press  and  otbers. 

The  types  of  displays  are  as  follows: 

a.  Scoreboard — All  435  names  appearing  on 
at  least  eight  large  fixed  panda  on  tbe  east 
and  west  walls  of  the  Oallery.  This  la  the 
oKMt  dlfflcult  problsm  Involved  In  a  ayitem. 
'nie  displays  should  not  upset  tbe  deoor  of 


the  Chamber  and  should  be  so  designed  as 
to  blend  In  with  it. 

The  scoreboard  uses  4  inch  letters  having 
the  Member's  names  in  three  coliunns  in 
each  of  four  panels  In  the  Gallery.  Next  to 
each  Member's  name  will  appear  the  condi- 
tion of  his  vote,  yea,  nay,  or  present.  These 
conditions  can  be  In  green  (y),  red  (n),  or 
white  (p) .  Due  to  the  large  number  of  Mem- 
bers, the  names  would  have  to  be  split  into 
Democrats  on  one  side  (Republican  side)  of 
the  Chamber,  and  Republicans  on  the  other 
(Democratic  side),  to  Insure  adequate  vis- 
ibility with  existing  distances. 

The  scoreboard  display  Is  applicable  for 
roll  call  voting  or  simultaneous  voting. 

A  second  and  separate  display  Is  required 
with  the  scoreboard  display  to  show  the  sta- 
tistical data. 

The  balance  of  displays  covered  are  par- 
tial displays.  That  Is.  they  show  only  eight 
to  ten  Members  names  at  any  given  time. 
Utilizing  a  crawl"  effect,  as  a  new  name  ap- 
pears on  tbe  bottom  line,  all  the  other  names 
move  up,  while  the  top  name  disappears. 
One  part  of  the  display  contains  the  statis- 
tical data  while  the  other  part  shows  the 
names  and  vote  conditions. 

This  approach  Is  not  vwy  practical  when 
used  with  a  simultaneous  vote,  and  Is  some- 
what limited  for  roll  call  votes. 

b.  Window  flaps — Panels  containing  rows 
and  coliunns  of  windows.  The  letters  are 
formed  by  "flaps"  In  these  windows,  which 
are  c(»nputer  generated. 

c.  Electro-magnetic  light  reflecting — The 
letters  are  formed  by  small  reflector  discs. 
When  power  Is  applied  to  a  disc,  its  reflector 
side  spins  outward.  The  computer  generates 
tbe  proper  discs  to  form  the  letters. 

Visibility  on  both  b  and  c  Is  good,  but  tbe 
panels  that  contain  them  are  not  very  attrac- 
tive and  would  require  a  cover  while  not  in 
use. 

d.  Cathode  Ray  Tube  (CRT)— A  CRT  U 
similar  to  a  TV  screen.  All  the  information 
app>ears  on  the  screens  which  would  be 
strategically  placed  throughout  the  Chamber. 
In  addition,  the  Installation  of  a  number  of 
TV  monitors  throughout  the  Chamber  would 
depreciate  the  decor  of  the  room. 

e.  Large  Screen — A  large  screen  on  each  of 
the  north  and  south  walls  using  high  quality 
front  throw  projectors  located  in  the  attic 
of  the  Chamber.  The  quality  of  the  letters  U 
excellent  even  in  a  lighted  room.  All  fixed  and 
dynamic  data  would  be  {Rejected  on  the 
screen. 

Advantages  of  this  system  are  that  amend- 
ments to  bills  on  the  Floor  could  be  typed 
Into  the  Clerk's  console  and  projected  on  the 
screen.  The  projectors  can  accept  video  from 
off  the  air,  a  TV  camera  or  video  tape  recorder 
to  project  any  picture  material  desired  on  the 
Floor. 

2.  Hard  Copy — Permanent  record  of  the 
vote.  Individual  and  total,  will  be  made  on  a 
hard  copy  off  a  teleprinter,  pre-prtnted 
pimches  paper  or  photo  electric  recorder,  Im- 
mediately after  the  vote  Is  closed. 

3.  Computer  Storage — Ths  voting  results 
would  be  stored  In  the  computer  for  retrieval 
at  anytime.  This  voting  Information  can  *e 
analysed  to  provide  any  breakdown  needed 
such  as  Individual  total  vote,  geogra;^c 
totals,  type  of  legislation  totals  and  others. 

D.  Computer /Special  Electronics — Make  up 
the  heart  of  the  system. 

7V.  Manufacturers 
The  Clerk  has  on  file  a  list  of  vendors  with 
a  summary  of  their  approach  and  costs. 
V.  Cost 
Tbe  costs  of  the  system  proposals  range 
from  $81,000.00  to  $600,000.00. 

VI.  Recommendation 

The  Importance  of  procuring  the  highest 
quality  system  which  meets  all  our  present 
needs  and  those  anticipated  needs  of  tomor- 
row, cannot  be  overstressed.  A  system  with 
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optimum  reliability,  simplicity  of  operation 
and  conformity  to  the  aesthetic  and  tradi- 
tional environment  of  the  Chamber  Is  neces- 
sary. 

It  Is  therefore  recommended  thaf  a  system 
be  Installed  with  Individual  voting  stations 
for  each  Member,  a  full  display  board  con- 
taining all  names,  a  projector  and  screen  dis- 
play system  for  statistical  data,  running 
totals  and  the  capability  to  display  amend- 
ments Immediately  and  a  CRT  Input  for  the 
Clerk. 

It  Is  further  recommended  that  a  CRT, 
driven  by  the  system,  be  placed  In  the  offices 
of  the  Speaker,  the  Majority  and  Minority 
Leaders,  the  Whips,  the  Parliamentarian, 
the  Clerk  of  the  House,  and  others,  as  desired. 
This  win  allow  these  offices  to  follow  closely 
all  activities  of  the  Floor  from  their  offices 
and  allow  the  Clerk,  who  would  be  respon- 
sible for  the  system,  to  monitor  the  condi- 
tion of  the  system. 

Although  this  approach  Involves  more  than 
one  vendor.  It  la  recommended  that  only  one 
contractor  be  responsible  for  the  Installa- 
tion of  the  whole  system. 

If  this  approach  Is  acceptable.  It  Is  recom- 
mended that  a  small  pilot  system  be  built 
and  demonstrated  to  the  Committee.  The 
pilot  system  should  Include  a  typical  voting 
station  and  a  display  module.  Also,  the  Com- 
mittee should  see  a  demonstration  of  the 
projector-screen  system. 

Adequate  time  should  be  allowed  from 
award  of  contract  to  completion  of  the  proj- 
ect to  Insure  long  dependable  performance, 
A  minimum  of  nine  months  should  be  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEOQETT.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  California. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  California,  and  to  associate  myself 
with  his  remarks,  and  to  urge  that  this 
very  imjxirtant  amendment  be  adopted. 

The  most  vital  single  thing  that  any  of 
us  in  this  Congress  need  is  time.  This  is 
going  to  free  time  for  us  to  do  the  other 
important  matters  and  the  other  impor- 
tant duties  we  have  as  Members  of  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  support. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEOGETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  great  sympathy  with  what 
the  gentleman  is  attempting  to  do  here, 
but  there  Is  one  aspect  of  this  amend- 
ment which  is  not  made  clear.  It  is  my 
understanding  of  the  language  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
that  the  only  way  a  record  vote  could  be 
taken  if  the  language  of  the  gentleman 
is  adopted  would  be  by  electronic  means. 

What  would  you  do  if  the  electronic 
device  broke  down?  ' 

First  of  all,  is  this  true,  and  If  so,  what 
is  the  remedy  if  the  electronic  device 
should  break  down? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  think  the  same  pro- 
cedure as  we  followed  in  the  State  leg- 
islature; we  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
manually  record  it  in  the  record.  That  is 
all  we  do.  I  mean,  this  happens  all  the 
time.  You  do  not  have  a  deadlock.  If  you 
want  to  write  in  an  amendment  as  we 
did  in  the  White  amendment  to  the 
Smith  amendment,  of  course  we  oould  do 


that.  I  do  not  believe  It  is  required,  but 
certainly  it  would  not  deadlock  the 
House.  We  could  proceed  under  the 
manual  method. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  In  a  further 
colloquy  on  this  question  of  the  voting 
machine  breaking  douTi,  I  have  had  a 
conversation  with  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Waggonner,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Leggett  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  in  a  discussion 
with  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  on 
this  very  Issue,  he  raised  a  very  interest- 
ing point,  and  I  would  like  to  submit  it 
to  you. 

If  the  vote  is  taken,  or  is  going  to  be 
taken,  and  the  machine  breaks  down,  the 
gentleman  says  the  remedy  for  that  is 
to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  suspend  the 
rules  and  take  the  vote  in  another 
fashion. 

Suppose  it  is  a  vote  that  I  do  not  agree 
with  and  I  object.  The  only  thing  you 
can  then  do  is  to  agree  that  the  rules 
be  suspended.  But  you  could  not  vote  on 
that  because  the  device  does  not  work. 
WnQ,t  would  you  do  under  those  cir- 
cun^tances  ? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  think  probably  40  of 
tlie  legislatures  in  the  States  that  have 
automatic  or  mechanical  or  electrical 
machines  In  effect  have  been  able,  as 
you  are  going  to  have  on  this,  they  have 
been  able  to  handle  that  particular 
situation. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  for  one  comment,  I  am  not 
so  much  worried  about  the  machine  as 
I  am  about  the  provision  of  the  language. 
I  am  very  much  in  sympathy  with  it. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Certainly,  If  the 
gentleman  has  a  perfecting  amendment 
that  would  accommodate,  I  would  be 
pleased  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  listened  intently  to  the  argument 
and  the  gentleman  has  presented  a  very 
persuasive  case  for  electronic  voting. 

I  am  the  ranking  member  on  the  sub- 
committee dealing  with  special  House 
administration,  and  I  can  assure  the 
gentleman  that  the  House  Administra- 
tion Subcommittee  has  been  working  on 
this  diligently. 

We  have  had  a  staff  that  has  probably 
spent  several  thousand  man-hours  in 
studying  it  already. 

We  have  had  a  committee  visit  Cali- 
fornia particularly  and  other  places  to 
visit  electronic  voting. 

So  there  is  no  question  about  our  de- 
sire and  our  interest.  But  we  also  recog- 
Bi2e  the  very  serious  problem  you  have 
here,  and  the  fact  that  we  have  a  larger 
number,  and  also  some  special  problems. 


Already  it  is  going  to  limit  time.  Your 
amendment  will  be  impractical  because 
I  think  you  have  changed  the  word 
"may"  to  "shall" — and  the  date  to  next 
January;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  No;  a  year  from  Janu- 
ary— 18  months. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  That  sounds  a 
little  more  practical  and  even  then  that 
might  stymie  us  but  not  too  much.  But 
I  Just  want  to  assure  the  gentleman  that 
the  subcommittee  is  working  on  this 
and  we  are  going  to  bring  something  here 
j ust  as  soon  as  we  can. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
committee,  I  urge  Members  to  vote  for 
this  amendment  because  I  feel  that  if 
we  do  not  mandate  electronic  voting, 
we  are  never  going  to  get  it.  It  is  being 
studied.  It  was  being  studied  last  year. 
It  was  being  studied  the  year  before.  It 
was  being  studied  long  before  I  was  born. 
I  think  it  has  been  studied  to  death. 

I  served  in  the  California  State  Legis- 
lature for  8  years.  I  do  not  think  our 
voting  machine  ever  broke  down  more 
than  once  or  twice  and  when  it  did  it  was 
for  15  or  20  minutes,  because  it  got  over- 
heated. That  voting  machine  was  put  in 
there  when  I  was  about  12  years  old. 
It  is  a  very  good  voting  machine. 

Those  Members  who  have  served  in  a 
legislative  body  of  that  type  know  that 
in  one  morning  of  voting  there  can  be 
about  20  or  30  votes  because  the  voting 
is  on  a  lot  of  small  bills.  But  here,  if  we 
have  two  or  three  votes  in  a  day,  it  is  a 
big  issue.  Sometimes  we  may  go  a  week 
without  a  vote. 

If  the  technology  is  not  here,  then  what 
has  happened  to  technology?  We  have 
a  man  on  the  moon.  We  have  the  SST's 
and  we  have  all  of  these  things.  Can  we 
not  put  a  little  board  on  the  wall  here? 
Can  we  not  have  a  little  box  here  where 
we  can  vote  "yes"  or  "no"  or  "present"? 

I  think  the  technology  is  available  and 
I  feel  that  if  we  do  not  do  something 
about  it  now  and  say  that  in  18  months 
we  shall  have  electronic  voting,  it  is  go- 
ing to  be  18  years,  and  maybe  20  years, 
and  maybe  50  years  before  we  ever  get 
around  to  doing  it  again. 

I  am  glad  that  the  committee  went  to 
California  and  studied  the  problem. 
They  could  have  asked  about  10  of  us 
who  served  in  that  legislature  for  our 
advice  and  experience,  because  we  have 
used  the  system. 

I  think  the  only  way  is  to  really  man- 
date this  and  vote  for  the  Leggett 
amendment  so  that  we  have  a  target  date 
of  18  months,  and  we  can  put  everything 
in,  and  we  can  worry  about  the  esthetics 
and  everything  else.  But  in  18  months 
we  can  have  electronic  voting. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  an  "aye"  vote 
on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia, 

Mr.  HECHIiER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
support  what  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia Is  saying.  I  think  the  only  way 
that  this  can  be  attained  is  to  do  it  and 
to  mandate  it.  I,  therefore,  plan  to  sup- 
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port  the  Leggett  amendment.  I  have 
been  officially  informed  that  37  out  of 
the  50  State  legislatures  now  have  elec- 
tronic voting.  I  repeat,  can  we  not  in 
Congress  be  at  least  as  up  to  date  as  37 
out  of  the  50  State  legislatures?  I  think 
we  can  do  it.  I  hope  the  Leggett  amend- 
ment is  supported  and  adopted. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the, 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  GUDE.  I  merely  wish  to  sup- 
port the  comments  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  on  the  Leggett  amend- 
ment. The  gentleman  spoke  of  the  mem- 
bers of  tlie  committee  having  gone  to 
California  to  study  the  equipment  there. 
I  point  out  that  we  have  electronic 
voting  in  Annapolis  and  it  works  per- 
fectly. I  hope  the  amendment  will  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  Is  it  the  gentleman's  under- 
standing that  the  18-month  time  pre- 
scribed by  the  Leggett  amendment  to  the 
McClory  amendment  would  preclude  an 
earlier  installation  than  18  months?  Is 
there  a  technological  barrier? 

Mr.  REES.  I  believe  the  Leggett 
amendment  states  "shall  be  installed"  by 
X  date,  and  X  date  would  be  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  session  of  the  next 
Congress. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Perhaps  the  point  about 
which  I  shall  speak  has  been  covered 
before.  I  observe  that  the  McClory 
amendment,  as  proposed  to  be  amended, 
states  in  essence  that  the  negatives  and 
the  affirmatives  shall  be  recorded,  and 
those  voting  "present."  We  presently 
have  a  system  whereby  those  present  can 
also  be  recorded.  We  have  a  negative 
vote,  an  affirmative  vote,  and  we  have  a 
category  of  "present,"  not  "or."  I  wanted 
to  point  out  that  deficiency  in  the  lan- 
guage. 

Mr.  REES.  There  may  be  minor  de- 
ficiencies. Remember  that  these  are 
amendments  to  the  House  Rules.  If  we 
find  a  deficiency  in  the  House  Rules,  we 
can  bring  a  resolution  before  the  Rules 
Committee  and  have  it  on  the  floor  prac- 
tically the  same  day. 

Mr.  WHITE.  All  you  would  do  would 
be  to  place  those  who  wanted  to  be  re- 
corded as  "present"  among  those  also  re- 
corded? 

Mr.  REES.  Yes. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment  and 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  anyone 
who  has  been  around  here  for  awhile  will 
realize  tliat  what  the  gentleman  who  just 
preceded  me  says  we  can  do  cannot  be 
done,  or  else  we  would  not  have  this 
proposed  reform  package  of  rules  here 
today  under  the  circumstances  that  we 
do. 


Let  us  get  one  thing  in  proper  per- 
spective. Nobody  has  been  studying,  ex- 
cept in  the  91st  Congress,  anything  hav- 
ing to  do  with  an  electronic  voting 
device. 

Let  us  get  some  other  things  in  proper 
perspective.  All  the  voting  devices  which 
exist  in  every  one  of  the  State  legisla- 
tures are  either  electrical  or  mechan^al. 
None  of  them  are  electronic.  The  pom- 
mi  ttee  has  been  working  just  iiytfie  91st 
Congress. 

What  we  have  just  done  in  the  pre- 
vious amendment  was  to  adopt  an 
amendment  which  provides  a  record 
vote,  utilizing  either  of  two  alternative 
methods  in  recording  teller  votes  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole.  What  we  are 
talking  about  now  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  fui^ions  of  the  House 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole.  What 
we  are  talking  about  now  has  to  do  with 
the  operation  of  the  House  and  the  re- 
cording of  votes  when  we  are  in  the 
Whole  House  out  of  Committee. 

Let  us  devise  something  that  can  work 
in  both  places.  Let  us  meld  the  two.  Let 
us  have  a  little  bit  of  opportvmity  to 
provide  something  that  will  work  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  and  in  the 
Whole  House.  Do  not  be  swayed  by  the 
fallacious  argument  that  you  can  «o  to 
the  Rules  Committee  and  bring  back  a 
rules  change  almost  the  same  day.  You 
know  it  cannot  be  done.  It  never  has 
been  done  and  it  never  will  be  done.  The 
Committee  on  House  Administration  has 
been  working  just  in  this  Congress.  The 
Committee  on  House  Administration  is 
going  to  bring  back  some  proposals, 
some  recommendations  to  this  Congress. 

I  want  to  tell  you  what  we  found  out. 
I  did  not  go,  but  some  of  the  committee 
went  to  California  and  to  Washington 
State.  They  told  me  that  the  legislators 
out  there  told  them  that  there  was  more 
hanky-panky  with  the  voting  devices  out 
there  than  we  have  with  our  system. 
There  are  two  criticisms  of  what  we  are 
doing :  We  use  too  much  time,  and  some- 
times there  is  some  hanky-panky.  You 
cannot  eliminate  either  problem  but  you 
can  reduce  them  to  a  minimum. 

We  have  to  be  practical.  We  have  to 
think  about  a  system  that  will  work.  We 
must  be  realistic. 

How  many  Democrats  are  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  today?  It  was  244,  I 
believe — before  we  lost  our  esteemed  col- 
league from  Ohio,  tragically  enough,  last 
night. 

How  many  seats  are  there  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle?  There  are  224.  And  there  are 
224  over  there. 

What  sort  of  system  will  we  use?  We 
do  not  have  assigned  seats  so  we  cannot 
have  individual  stations.  We  will  develop 
one  that  will  work,  after  we  give  it  proper 
study?  We  have  a  mandate  from  the 
Congress,  I  believe,  to  provide  a  recom- 
mendation. We  can  proceed  to  do  it 
under  the  language  of  the  McClory 
amendment.  We  can  dovetail  that  with 
what  was  proposed  and  adopted  here 
today  in  the  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts- 
Gubser  amendment. 

If  the  Members  want  something  that 
will  work,  and  will  be  better  for  this 
Congress,  just  give  us  an  opportunity  to 


put  It  all  together.  I  suggest  it  would  be 
far  better  for  us  today  to  reject  the  Leg- 
gett substitute  for  the  McClory  amend- 
ment and  to  go  ahead  with  the  McClory 
amendment,  and  let  us  proceed,  in  due 
time  and  with  haste. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  The  proposer,  of  the  amend- 
ment stated  that  it  would  give  15  min- 
utes' time,  and  it  would  take  2  or  3  min- 
utes to  get  the  total.  That  is  18  minutes. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Let  me  say  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  amendment 
which  has  to  do  with  time. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  It  takes  27  minutes 
now.  That  means  at  the  most  it  would 
save  9  minutes.  On  100  votes,  saving  9 
minutes  for  each,  that  is  900  minutes  a 
year,  at  a  cost  of  $200  million.  I  believe 
we  could  wait  until  we  can  get  a  machine 
to  do  the  job. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  McClory) 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  and  for  his  expression  of 
support.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  gentle- 
man's argument  is  very  valid. 

Is  it  not  true  that  if  we  adopt  an  elec- 
tronic method  of  recording  votes  on  roll- 
call  votes  and  qugrum  calls,  we  will  need 
detailed  changes  in  the  rules  in  order 
to  accommodate  ourselves  to  this  alter- 
native system  that  would  be  developed? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  it.  Everything  we  are  doing 
here  today  is  going  to  project  some  other 
rules  changes. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman for  the  good  work  he  is  doing 
with  his  Mechanical  Data  Processing 
Subcommittee.  I  presume  the  reason  why 
we  have  not  gotten  through  the  elec- 
tronic roUcall  recommendations  is  that 
the  gentleman  has  been  spending  so 
much  time  with  the  data  processing  pro- 
cedures up  to  now  during  the  91st  Con- 
gress. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  the  assurance  of 
the  gentleman  that  this  committee,  and 
the  subcommittee  of  which  he  is  chair- 
man, will  make  recommendations  during 
this  Congress.  With  that  in  mind,  I  be- 
lieve I  will  take  his  sissurance.  I  know  he 
is  doing  good  work.  He  has  several  sub- 
contracts out  now  for  data  processing. 

I  rely  on  that,  and  I  am  willing  to 
withdraw  my  amendment  to  the  McClory 
amendment  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  do  so. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? ^    _^ 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  rose  on  the  floor 
a  moment  ago,  I  asked  about  changing 
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the  wording  in  the  McClory  amendment 
from  the  word  "may"  to  the  word  "shall" 
because  I  was  so  very  much  Interested  in 
bringing  about  a  mandate  on  electronic 
voting  to  the  House,  and  I  thought  that 
language  was  necessary  and  important. 

As  the  debate  has  developed,  a  number 
of  things  did  come  to  my  mind,  as  well 
brought  out  by  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana (Mr.  Waggonner).  We  have  spent 
many,  many  hours  of  Intense  work  on  the 
question  of  electronic  voting  and  on  the 
question  of  mechanical  voting.  We  did  go 
to  California. 

I  have  seen  electronic  voting  in  New 
York  State,  in  the  Empire  State.  About 
4  years  ago  in  New  York  State  we  in- 
stalled an  electronic  voting  system. 

I  can  tell  the  Members  something  they 
do  not  know.  It  has  not  been  working.  It 
is  not  working  to  this  day,  because  the 
system  under  which  the  State  uses  the 
electronic  voting  is  wrong.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  ought  to  bog  ourselves  down 
with  a  mandated  kind  of  system. 

As  to  the  system  in  California,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Rees) 
might  be  well  informed.  That  system  has 
been  criticized  generally  by  the  members 
of  the  legislature  out  there  as  being  a 
means  for  members  to  play,  as  they  call 
it.  Russian  roulette  with  the  results. 

There  is  a  problem  because  the  tote 
board  would  give  individuals  an  oppor- 
tunity to  change  their  vote  back  and 
forth  and  before  you  knew  It  votes  be- 
gan switching  until  the  Speaker  finally 
banged  his  gavel  down. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  So  that 
credit  will  be  given  where  credit  is  due, 
this  system  used  in  the  California  Legis- 
lature— and  I  was  there  2  years  after  it 
was  installed,  preceding  Mr.  Rees  by  a 
few  years — was  adopted  from  the  system 
invented  and  installed  in  the  Virginia 
Legislature. 

Mr.  PODELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

I  would  like  to  say  this,  and  then  I 
will  be  glad  to  yield.  I  think  there  are  a 
number  of  problems  with  voting  pro- 
cedures, as  we  have  seen  in  various 
States  of  the  Union.  I  do  think  these 
problems  can  be  and  will  be  overcome. 
I  certainly  believe,  however,  that  there 
are  many  questions  such  as  the  length 
of  time  during  which  you  will  be  re- 
quired to  vote,  or  the  matter  of  identifi- 
cation of  the  individual  voting,  or  who 
votes  for  whom  and  whose  card  goes  into 
the  slot  in  the  voting  syston,  and  so 
forth.  So  I  take  the  position  that  the 
amendment  Introduced  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  McClort)  in  its 
present  form  is  the  better  of  the  two.  I 
think  It  should  be  adopted  in  Its  present 
state,  and  If  there  are  any  changes,  we 
can  subsequently  do  that  by  amending 
the  rules. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I  re- 
spect the  gentleman  from  New  York's 


Judgment.  I  would  like  to  ask  him  this 
question:  Is  not  18  months  enough  of  a 
period  of  time  to  work  out  any  possible 
bugs  in  this  system?  That  is  all  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Leggett),  does.  It 
allows  18  months.  It  seems  to  me  that  \s 
certainly  a  long  enough  period  to  work 
out  the  necessary  details  in  order  that 
we  have  an  effective  and  workable  sys- 
tem which  we  can  definitely  install 
rather  than  making  this  permissive  and 
having  it  lost  in  the  shuflBe. 

Mr.  PODELL.  The  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  pro- 
vides for  electronic  voting.  You  may 
hiave  a  difference  between  electronic 
voting  as  brought  out  by  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Waggonner)  and 
mechanical  voting  and  electronic  voting. 
I  have  never  seen  an  electronic  voting 
system  as  it  Is  supposedly  envisioned  and 
In  operation  as  yet  with  a  computer  take 
out  of  the  result  for  an  Immediate  re- 
sult, which  we  hope  to  have  here. 
Whether  or  not  this  is  better  than  the 
voting  system  or  procedures  now  used 
in  many  of  the  States  we  do  not  know. 
I  think  we  xlo  require  the  time.  I  cer- 
tainly feel  we  should  not  be  mandated 
by  anyone  here. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  we  may  be 
in  favor  of  electric  voting,  we  carmot 
vote  for  this  amendment  this  afternoon 
because  it  has  one  loophole  that  has  been 
discussed  and  which  must  be  cleared  up. 
One  person  can  prevent  the  House  from 
voting  and  close  the  House  down  at  any 
time.  If  an  amendment  is  to  be  voted 
upon  or  a  final  passage  vote  is  to  occur 
and  the  electronic  mechanism  breaks 
down,  then  the  only  alternative  Is  to  ask 
imsinlmous  consent  that  we  vote  orally 
or  manually.  If  I  thought  the  amend- 
ment would  pass  and  I  were  against  the 
amendment,  I  would  stand  up  and  ob- 
ject to  that  unanimous-consent  request, 
at  which  time  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee would  then  move  that  we  vote 
manually  or  orally.  That  can  be  voted 
on  by  a  voice  vote  or  a  division  vote  or 
a  teller  vote.  When  we  just  passed  an 
amendment  for  the  recording  of  teller 
votes,  Mr.  O'Neill  stated  under  his  pro- 
vision that  could  be  and  probably  will  be 
done  electronically.  So  we  will  be  In  a 
position  of  trying  to  have  an  electronic 
teller  vote  on  a  machine  that  does  not 
work  on  a  motion  that  we  vote  manually 
because  the  electronic  machinery  Is  out 
of  order. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  WIU  the  genUeman 
yield? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman.  V 

Mr.  McCTLORY.  If  the  gentleman  Is 
talking  about  my  amendment,  my 
amendment  provides  an  alternative  or 
additional  method  of  recording  votes 
on  quorum  calls  and  rollcall  votes  and 
would  still  leave  the  existing  rule  XV 
the  way  it  is  in  case  the  Speaker  wanted 
to  have  the  rollcall  that  way. 

It  also,  of  course,  leaves  us  with  the 
alternative  that  we  may  want  to  record 
those  who  want  to  vote  "present"  In  the 
present  form  and  also  with  reference  to 
pairs  under  the  existing  system.  So,  we 


are  merely  providing  an  additional 
method  to  the  existing  system  for 
quorum  calls  and  record  rollcall  votes 
by  employing  the  proposed  time-saving 
device  of  an  electronic  system  for  re- 
cording such  votes  and  attendance. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  If  a  Member  wishes  an 
electronic  vote  and  uishes  to  call  for  it 
and  the  mechanism  is  not  working,  then 
how  Is  that  person  to  be  deprived  of  hav- 
ing the  right  to  vote  the  way  he  wishes — 
not  the  substantial  number  that  you 
need  to  rise  for  tliat  vote? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, few  Members  have  worked  any 
harder  than  our  colleague  In  the  well, 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  In  Im- 
proving the  rules  of  the  House. 

I  would  submit  that  the  issue  before 
the  House  is  a  very  simple  one  and  that 
is  this:  Do  we  not  want  to  make  it  per- 
fectly clear  that  we  will  require  some 
kind  of  automatic  voting?  If  that  does 
prevail,  I  am  sure  we  will  have  no  dif- 
ficulty within  the  time  frame  spelled  out 
in  the  amendment  which  goes  through 
calendar  year  1971  to  effect  this  proce- 
dure. 

I  am  sure  that  collectively  we  will  have 
no  dlf3culty  ironing  out  any  wrinkles, 
real  or  imaginary,  in  the  basic  thrust  of 
the  amendment  which  is  to  make  it  clear, 
first,  that  this  procedure  be  required  for 
the  recording  of  votes;  and,  second,  that 
It  be  clear  that  it  is  done  within  the  time 
frame,  to  wit,  sometime  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  session  of  the  92d 
Congress.  That  Is  the  issue  before  us. 
Whether  or  not  there  may  or  may  not  be 
some  minor  Inadequacies  in  the  thrust 
of  the  amendment,  I  am  sure  if  the 
amendment  is  adopted  this  House  will 
direct  Its  will  sometime  during  the  next 
year  and  a  half  to  perfect  that  omission. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  will  state  to  the  gen- 
tlemtm  from  California  that  should  such 
an  occasion  arise  this  will  come  before 
the  Rules  Committee.  Would  It  be  the 
intent  of  the  Rules  Committee,  if  it  finds 
itself  In  this  kind  of  a  bind,  to  have  a 
resolution  brought  before  the  House  so 
that  we  would  not  be  in  a  position  of  one 
person  objecting  to  a  unanimous-consent 
request  that  the  Committee  would  have 
to  rise  no  matter  what  time  of  day  it  is 
or  merely  whether  he  was  invited  down 
to  the  White  Hoixse  to  have  his  picture 
made  for  campaign  purposes? 

Mr.  SISK.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield, 
I  am  not  clear  as  to  Just  what  the  ques- 
tion is  that  the  gentleman  has  directed 
tome. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Yes,  I  yield  further  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  I  will  state 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
SisK)  that  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  Howard)  wants  to  know  that  if 
this  amendment  Is  adopted  requiring 
some  kind  of  mechanical  procedure  by 
the  second  session  of  the  92d  Congress, 
and  the  Rules  Committee  finds  out  that 
it  is  possible  for  one  man  to  absolutely 
stop  the  House  from  voting  on  a  matter, 
would  the  Rules  Committee  not  bring  to 
the  fioor  between  now  and  that  time  leg- 
islation to  deal  with  that  specific  prob- 
lem? 
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Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  let  me  say  that  I  am 
only  one  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules.  I  would  assimie  that  if  we  have 
passed  a  bill  that  got  us  Into  a  trap,  I  am 
sure  the  Rules  Committee  would  take 
action  in  an  effort  to  correct  it. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  take  this  time 
to  particularly  commend  those  who  are 
interested  in  what  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  Is  working  on.  We 
have  been  working  diligently  not  only  on 
this  question  but  on  a  program  of  data 
processing,  information  retrieval  system 
and  an  evaluation  system. 

The  argimient  presented  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Leggett) 
was  a  persuasive  argument  for  the  sys- 
tem and  this  gives  great  encouragement 
to  the  committee.  We  are  just  as  inter- 
ested in  bringing  something  to  this 
House  as  soon  as  possible  as  you  are. 

However,  we  recognize,  sis  has  already 
been  indicated,  that  there  are  special 
problems  relating  to  this  situation,  and 
whatever  we  have  we  want  it  to  be  the 
very  best,  the  most  accurate,  and  the 
most  reliable. 

Second,  we  are  working  on  some  other 
matters,  as  the  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee know,  and  sis  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Podell)  knows  very  well 
because  he  has  been  coming  to  this  study 
group  with  the  task  force,  that  would 
be  far  more  valuable  to  us  than  even 
electronic  voting — although  that  Issue 
has  very  high  priority — in  order  to  prop- 
erly coordinate  the  program  and  the 
ideas  we  have  in  mind,  to  properly  equip 
the  House  with  information  that  is 
available  to  them,  but  through  data 
processing,  through  evaluation  systems 
and  retrieval  systems,  we  have  got  to 
have  some  time  to  coordinate  a  pretty 
big  program  for  the  House. 

So  I  think  it  may  prove  to  us  a  handi- 
cap in  the  Interest  of  objectivity  that 
the  gentleman  wants,  and  I  am  glad  he 
has  agreed  to  not  pursue  his  amendment. 

But  I  do  want  to  assure  the  Commit- 
tee that  we  are  vitally  interested,  very 
Interested,  and  if  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
McClory)  passes,  I  am  sure  this  will 
quicken  the  interest  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. And  I  am  quite  sure  from  what  I 
know  now  that  we  can  have  the  kind 
of  Installation  the  gentleman  calls  lor 
without  sacrificing  too  much  of  the  other 
programs  we  are  working  on  that  can 
also  benefit  the  House  and  the  country, 
as  we  all  want  to  do,  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  LECKjETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  and  the  sub- 
committee for  their  vigorous  efforts  In 
this  field. 

Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  a  question : 
Does  the  gentleman  think  the  develop- 
ment of  a  system  whereby  we  could  com- 
plete the  vote  In  a  15-mlnute  period  Is 
out  of  reason? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  No,  I  believe  not, 
at  this  point,  and  I  think  maybe  we  can 
even  have  a  shorter  time  than  that. 


Mr,  LEGGETT.  Likewise,  does  the  gen- 
tleman believe  that  an  18-month  de- 
velopment period  is  within  reason,  or  is 
reasonable,  and  will  result  in  a  possible 
installation? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  It  is  not  impossible, 
but  then  If  we  should  run  into  special 
problems  we  might  well  have  to  sacrifice 
on  certain  things,  and  not  be  able  to 
give  you  the  kind  of  installation  that  we 
would  want,  and  that  we  deserve  to  have. 
If  we  had  a  little  more  time,  If  it  is 
necessary. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  certainly  hope  that 
the  committee  takes  early  action  on  this 
matter,  however,  and  fiirther  consider- 
ation where  necessary. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  can  assure  every 
Member  of  the  House  that  the  McClory 
amendment  will  quicken  the  Interests  of 
the  committee,  and  spur  the  conmiittee. 
We  are  working  extra  hard,  I  am  sure, 
and  hope  that  we  will  come  up  with  one 
that  Is  equal  to  the  need  here. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
and  also  I  want  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mi.  Leggett > 
and  others  who  are  supporting  this  posi- 
tion. Because  I  also  hope  we  can  get  this 
electronic  voting  equipment  in  the  earli- 
est possible  time.  I  do  feel  that  the 
amendment  that  I  have  offered  will  be 
an  expression  on  the  part  of  the  House  in 
support  of  this  principle  of  electronic 
voting  in  the  full  House. 

I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  give  this  as 
a  signal  and  as  an  expression  of  our  de- 
sire to  adopt  this  modem  system  at  this 
time  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Very  briefly,  Mr. 
Chairman,  two  points: 

One,  many  of  us,  and  many  of  the 
Members  of  the  House,  and  probably 
most  of  them,  have  been  interested  in  a 
more  effective  Congress,  and  this  will  help 
bring  this  about,  I  am  sure.  But  also, 
second,  we  need  to  bring  prestige  back 
to  the  body.  We  can  do  this  If  we  are 
able  to  take  advantage  of  the  tremendous 
collection  of  information  in  store  for  us 
In  the  Library  of  Congress  that  we  can- 
not possibly  use  at  this  time  adequately 
and  efficiently,  and  effectively,  because 
we  do  not  have  the  data  processing  equip- 
ment to  do  It. 

So,  when  this  total  program  is  de- 
veloped you  will  see  an  involvement 
again  of  the  equity  that  we  envision  In 
government,  and  we  will  not  be  domi- 
nated, directed  and  Influenced  so  much 
by  the  executive,  but  more  by  the  facts 
at  hand,  and  what  the  situation  reason- 
ably calls  for.  I  am  glad  to  see  this  in- 
terest here,  and  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  McCHory  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  first  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  from  Louisiana, 
(Mr.  Waggonner)  and  his  committee,  be- 
cause I  know  that  they  have  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  studying  the  whole 
matter  of  electronic  aids  for  the  House 
of  Representatives. 


You  hear  a  lot  of  talk  about  electronic 
voting  and  mechanical  voting  and  other 
kinds  of  voting.  You  hear  talk  of  retriev- 
al systems.  That  may  be  an  unmixed 
blessing.  Just  imagine  if  we  had  a  re- 
trieval system  sund  you  could  retrieve 
some  of  the  speeches  that  have  been 
made  here  today.  What  a  disaster  that 
would  be. 

I  suppose  that  there  has  been  more 
misinformation  given  out  in  the  course 
of  the  debate  on  this  bill  than  anything 
I  have  heard  of  in  the  long  time  I  have 
been  a  Member  of  the  House. 

I  do  not  see  him  on  the  fioor  and  I 
hesitate  to  mention  his  nsune.  But  the 
very  dLstingiilshed  and  learned  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Mayne)  got  up  and 
read  a  short  dissertation,  to  which  inci- 
dentally I  did  not  make  a  point  of  order 
and  It  is  in  violation  of  at  least  two  rules 
of  the  House,  if  you  will  read  It.  which 
gave  an  impression — and  it  was  factu- 
ally correct — but  it  gave  an  impression 
that  the  British  Parliament  wsis  far 
ahead  of  us — 150  years  he  said — because 
the  British  Parliament  has  had  a  re- 
corded teller  vote  for  150  years. 

Well,  that  Is  right.  I  probably  know  as 
much  about  the  British  Parliament  as  he 
does.  They  go  Into  what  they  call  a  di- 
vision lobby  on  both  sides — with  their 
backs  to  the  press.  I  guess — and  there  is 
a  record  made  of  who  goes  into  the  di- 
vision lobby.  That  is  an  improvement  on 
our  system — or  is  it? 

There  has  never  been  a  rollcall  vote 
in  the  history  of  the  British  Parliament. 
Nobody  has  even  been  able  to  sit  up  in 
the  gallery  and  hear  the  names  called 
and  hear  somebody  vote  "aye"  or  "nay  " 
If  you  cannot  recognize  the  Members 
from  the  back  as  they  walk  Into  the  di- 
vision lobby,  you  are  going  to  have  to 
wait  until  the  next  day  when  the  Record 
comes  out.  to  find  out  who  voted  how. 

Now  this  body  is  not  perfect,  and  I  am 
the  first  to  admit  it.  I  think  there  are  a 
lot  of  things  we  ought  to  do,  to  do  things 
better.  But  I  am  not  sure  that  one  of 
them  is  playing  illimilnated  bingo  with 
a  board  with  a  lot  of  lights  on  it — where 
people  can  change  their  votes — and 
where  somebody  can  pass  their  key  or 
their  card  or  what-have-you  to  some- 
body else  to  vote  for  them  when  they  are 
not  here.  This  is  done  in  my  State,  I  am 
told.  Whether  that  is  an  Improvement 
or  not,  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  man- 
date it  here  today. 

You  know,  I  almost  had  a  notion  to 
mtUce  a  point  of  order.  I  do  not  know  if 
there  are  100  people  here  or  not.  But  if 
there  are,  there  are  not  over  102  or  103. 
But  I  did  make  it.  I  did  not  want  you  to 
think  I  was  so  vain  that  I  wanted  a 
quorum  here  to  hear  my  speech. 

But  where  are  all  of  the  people  who 
were  desirous  of  working  on  this  bill? 
Some  of  you  stayed  here,  as  I  have  done, 
but  a  lot  of  them  are  gone.  It  is  only  a 
few  minutes  tmtll  6  o'clock.  Some  of  the 
very  people  who  were  saying  we  should 
stay  here  until  midnight  I  do  not  see 
aroimd. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  am  right  here. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Committee  will 
be  in  order. 

Mr.  HAYS.  You  are  just  one  and  I  said, 
"some  of  them."  I  would  like  to  get  in  my 
speech  the  fact  duly  recorded  that  the 
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gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Jacobs) 
was  one  of  the  proponents  in  favor  of 
staying  here  until  midnight  and  he  is 
on  the  floor — and  he  is  awake. 

But  I  just  think  this  is  a  pretty  poor 
way  to  legislate  on  something  as  im- 
portant as  this. 

I  am  not  on  the  subcommittee.  I  am 
not  talking  for  myself.  But  we  have  some 
pretty  dedicated  people  on  both  sides 
on  that  subcommittee  and  they  are  work- 
ing and  they  are  moving.  I  got  a  resolu- 
tion through  here  one  day,  and  let  me 
say  that,  with  about  30  Members  on  the 
floor. 

I  offered  a  resolution  to  appropriate 
a  half  million  dollars  for  this  committee 
to  let  contracts  and  to  get  under  way. 
We  got  that  through  without  a  quorum 
and  without  a  rollcall  vote  or  anything 
else.  But  I  submit  to  you,  I  think  I  was 
the  only  one  who  voted  for  it.  Frankly, 
when  they  asked  for  the  "ayes"  and 
"noes,"  nobody  voted  "no" — so  it  carried. 
But  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  I  do 
not  think  we  ought  to  be  sitting  here 
this  afternoon  with  about  100  people 
present  talking  about  whether  or  not  we 
are  going  to  use  electronic  voting  equip- 
ment. I  think  we  ought  to  wait  for  the 
committee  to  finish  its  study.  They  are 
going  to  come  up  with  some  recommen- 
dations. They  have  contracts  let.  They 
will  do  the  job  if  we  give  them  the 
chance. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  think  you  have 
been  a  little  bit  hard  on  the  Members  of 
the  House.  You  have  talked  about  some 
of  the  Members  having  gone.  But  know- 
ing of  your  great  admiration  for  the 
fourth  estate,  I  wonder  why  you  also 
do  not  look  up  in  the  galleries  and  com- 
ment on  the  splendid  attendance  up 
there. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  will  tell  you  this.  I  saw  a 
Member  here  today  making  a  speech  who 
was  so  busy  looking  at  the  gallery  and 
turning  away  from  the  microphone  that 
you  could  not  hear  what  he  was  sajring. 
I  am  very  much  aware  of  how  many 
friends  I  have  in  the  press  gallery,  and  I 
do  not  really  care  whether  my  friends  in 
the  press  gallery  are  few  in  number  or 
not.  They  are  going  to  say  whatever  they 
like  to  say.  What  I  say  is  going  to  be  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  and  it  is  not 
going  to  be  revised  because  I  do  not  do 
that  sort  of  thing.  I  feel  that  I  can  stand 
here  and  say  what  I  want  to  say,  and  if 
the  grammer  is  bad,  the  fellow  who  Is 
taking  it  down  will  correct  that,  and  the 
rest  of  it  can  go.  I  do  not  want  it  sent  to 
my  office.  I  will  not  revise  it.  It  will  be  In 
the  Record  tomorrow  for  any  of  my 
friends,  either  in  the  press  gallery  or  on 
the  floor  who  missed  it,  to  read. 

I  am  asking  you  again  not  to  adopt 
these  amendments  tonight. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
California  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that 
we  might  reach  some  agreement  on  de- 
bate. I  do  not  desire  to  cut  anyone  off. 

Before  I  make  a  unanimous  consent 
request — and  I  might  say  to  my  friends 


that  you  may  be  seated  for  a  few  min- 
utes if  you  like — this  is  a  question  of  con- 
siderable importance.  I  appreciate  the 
comments  of  my  colleague  and  friend 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Waggonner),  and 
also  what  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Hays),  has  just  said.  Basically,  they  are 
talking  about  some  of  the  very  logic  that 
your  subcommittee  used  in  determining 
not  to  get  into  some  of  these  subjects  at 
that  time. 

I  might  say  to  anyone  who  would  con- 
sider enlightenment  that  our  subcom- 
mittee did  discuss  with  various  people  in- 
terested in  electronic  equipment  this 
whole  problem.  I  wish  to  express  appre- 
ciation to  Mr.  Waggonner  for  the  f£ict 
that  he  had  his  task  force  come  up  and 
meet  with  our  subcommittee  and  discuss 
with  us  some  of  the  things  that  they 
were  doing  in  connection  with  a  study  of 
electronic  equipment,  the  progress  they 
were  making  and  some  of  the  ideas  that 
we  had  in  mind.  Because  of  the  work  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  was 
doing,  particularly  the  Waggonner  sub- 
committee, your  subcommittee  felt  that 
it  probably  was  inappropriate,  and  not 
timely  at  the  time,  to  actually  attempt 
to  amend  the  rules  to  make  provision  for 
electronic  voting  at  this  time. 

I  find  no  particular  objection  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  McClory).  As  I  un- 
derstand, it  makes  permissive  the  use 
when  and  if  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  makes  certain  recom- 
mendations. I  would  assume  that  the 
Committee  on  Rules  would  probably 
have  to  provide  for  additions  to  the 
rules,  maybe,  to  fit  the  occasion,  but  I 
would  have  to  oppose  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  my  friend  and  colleague  from 
California  because  I  think  it  would  create 
a  situation  that  could  lead  to  grave  con- 
sequences. Therefore,  I  urge  that  it  be 
voted  down. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Leggett),  has  already  tried 
to  withdraw  his  amendment,  which  was 
objected  to,  but  I  think  in  fairness  to 
him.  after  tlie  explanation  of  the  Ctom- 
mittee  on  House  Administration  and  Mr. 
Wagconner's  explanation,  he  is  satis- 
fled  with  the  progress  that  is  being  made. 
Somebodj'  seemed  to  have  misimderstood 
what  I  said.  I  said  that  I  was  against 
being  mandated,  which  did  not  mean 
that  I  was  against  the  permissive  amend- 
ment, but  I  am  against  being  told  that 
we  have  to  operate  under  a  deadline.  It 
may  turn  out  that  we  will  beat  the  dead- 
line in  the  House  Administration  Com- 
mittee, and  if  we  can  come  up  with  a 
foolproof  system,  we  will  present  it.  I 
hope  the  committee  can.  I  am  not  against 
it  if  we  can  devise  one  that  will  work.  But 
I  want  to  be  reasonably  sure  that  it  will 
work  better  than  what  we  have  now,  and 
that  the  public  will  really  have  a  better 
opportunity  to  know  than  they  have  now, 
because  I  still  think,  with  people  sitting 
here,  saying  yes  or  no,  everybody  in  the 
House  checking  on  them  and  seeing  it  is 
the  proper  person  who  Is  responding,  it 
is  pretty  foolproof. 


Mr.  SISK.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  for  his  remarks,  with  which  I  agree. 
I  appreciate  the  efforts  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Leggett)  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  all  debate  on  the  original 
amendment  and  all  amendments  thereto 
close  in  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Members  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  approximately  two-fifths  of 
1  minute  each. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  back  that  one-fifth  of  2 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clory). 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  generous  support  of  the 
Members.  While  I  sponsored  this  amend- 
ment, it  is  an  amendment  which  ex- 
presses the  views  and  hopes  of  a  great 
many  Members. 

I  believe  the  amendment  is  an  expres- 
sion on  the  part  of  a  great  many  Mem- 
bers, and  not  just  the  sponsor.  By  adopt- 
ing this  amendment  we  are  giving  clear 
evidence  to  the  American  public  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  determined 
to  apply  modern  systems  and  techniques 
in  the  performance  of  our  work  as  the 
Nation's  lawmakers.  Adoption  of  this 
amendment  is.  indeed,  an  historic  event 
in  the  Ufe  of  this  great  legislative  body. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clure)  . 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  McClory  amendment 
and  in  opposition  to  the  Leggett  amend- 
ment, and  I  yield  back  my  remaining 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Hechler). 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  hope  that  the  Leggett 
amendment  will  be  adopted.  If  not,  I 
hope  that  the  McClory  amendment  will 
receive  resounding  support. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Downing)  . 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  both  amendments.  I  do 
not  believe  we  ought  to  do  away  with 
the  present  system. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Waggonner)  . 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
simply  want  to  take  these  24  seconds  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Leggett)  ,  for 
his  understanding  of  what  our  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration  is  attempt- 
ing to  do  to  provide  an  updated  system 
of  voting.  I  appreciate  his  willingness, 
once  he  gained  this  understanding,  to  be 
willing  to  withdraw  his  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Leggett). 

Mr.  LEGG^ITT.  Mr.  Chairman,  again  I 
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commend  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
for  his  good  work.  I  want  to  renew  my  re- 
quest once  again  to  withdraw  my  amend- 
ment. I  believe  it  does  very  little  good  at 
this  time  to  lose  an  amendment  of  this 
importance.  I  believe  we  have  a  commit- 
ment from  the  gentleman  that  we  will 
move  ahead  in  the  subject  area.  That  was 
my  total  motivation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  withdraw  my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Jacobs)  . 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very 
gratefiil  for  the  generous  allotment  of 
time. 

I  might  say  the  reason  I  objected  to 
the  imanimous  consent  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  to  withdraw 
his  amendment  is  that  the  Members  of 
the  Special  Automatic  Voting  Commit- 
tee who  have  spoken  here  have  all  seemed 
to  be  against  the  Idea. 
That  shakes  me  just  a  little  bit. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Schwengel). 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  say  "thank  you"  for  the  evidence 
of  support  the  committee  now  has  to 
move  forward  in  this  very  important 
area. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Calif ornians, 
perhaps  they  would  be  interested  in 
knowing  that  the  firm  having  one  of 
the  most  responsible  contracts  and  im- 
portant assignments,  already  granted  by 
the  committee,  is  based  in  California. 
That  ought  to  give  some  assurance  that 
we  will  do  a  thorough  job. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Florida  <Mr. 
Fascell) . 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  pending  amendment. 
I  interpret  the  legislative  history  to  be 
that  by  this  permission  granted  in  the 
rules  we  support  the  efforts  of  the  task 
force  and  of  the  committee  to  give  us^an 
updated  voting  system  and  all  other  sys- 
tems they  are  now  working  on  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Congress. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Foley). 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  McClory  amendment. 
With  this  amendment  and  under  the 
leadership  of  the  House  Administration 
Committee,  we  are  taking  a  major  step  in 
modernizing  the  voting  system  in  the 
House.  This  joins  with  the  splendid  re- 
form taken  earlier  today  through  record- 
ing the  teller  voting  system.  If  this  bill 
accomplishes  nothing  else,  it  will  go  down 
in  the  history  of  the  House  as  a  monu- 
ment to  its  foresight  in  meeting  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  last  third  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Ben- 
nett) . 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
pleased  to  support  the  amendment  pro- 


viding for  an  electronic  voting  system  in 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

My  bill,  H.R.  397,  introduced  on  the 
first  day  of  the  91st  Congress,  January  3, 
1969,  would  provide  for  a  device  to  record 
and  count  votes  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. I  appeared  before  the  House 
Administration  Committee  in  support  of 
the  bill  last  year  and  I  believe  it  should 
be  included  In  the  legislation  before  the 
House  today. 

One  of  the  first  bills  I  introduced  when 
I  came  to  Congress  in  1949  was  a  bill  for 
■electronic  voting  procedures  in  the 
House.  Having  served  in  the  Florida 
House  of  Representatives  prior  to  World 
War  II,  I  knew  from  experience  that  a 
system  to  mechanically  count  members' 
votes  was  practical,  efficient  and  effec- 
tive. 

I  have  seen  the  report  of  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  on  electronic  voting,  and  be- 
lieve it  is  a  good  report  and  it  has  care- 
fully considered  all  of  the  problems  and 
ramifications  of  the  proposed  system.  My 
legislation  would  authorize  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Clerk. 

The  chairman  of  the  House  Standards 
of  Official  Conduct  Committee,  Con- 
gressman Melvin  Price  of  Illinois,  urged 
the  House  Administration  Committee  to 
approve  an  error-proof  voting  system 
for  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  ap- 
plaud this  recommendation  and  believe 
the  House  should  have  an  electronic  vot- 
ing system. 

Voting  procedures  used  now  m  the 
House  of  Representatives  are,  in  my 
opinion,  antiquated,  time  consuming. 
and  dangerous  to  our  democracy.  The 
recent  case  of  irregularity  in  voting  is 
a  prime  example  of  the  possible  threat 
to  the  continued  pubUc  confidence  and 
veracity  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Mistakes  in  voting  are  noted  frequently. 
The  time  of  a  rollcall  lasts  from  30  to  45 
minutes.  We  are  playing  roulette  with 
the  most  important  gift  of  our  democ- 
racy— a  Representative's  vote  for  his 
constituents  and  his  country. 

The  space  age  demands  a  modem  sys- 
tem for  recording  a  Member's  vote,  not 
a  horse  and  buggy  method  that  is  sub- 
ject to  error  and  misuse  of  the  public 

trust.  , 

I  urge  the  House  to  approve  an  elec- 
tronic voting  system. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentieman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Bingham).  ,    , 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  McClory  amendment. 

I  quite  understand  why  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Leggett)  withdrew 
his  amendment  under  the  circumstances, 
but  I  wish  that  we  were  in  a  position  to 
adopt  that  amendment,  because  I  think 
what  this  House  needs  and  what  is  per- 
haps becoming  clear  today  is  the  pressure 
of  time  to  get  this  job  done. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
SisK) ,  to  close  debate  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for  a 
vote  on  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  niinois  (Mr.  McClory)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MB.    THOMPSON    OF 
GEORGIA 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Thompson  oI 
Georgia:  On  page  39  after  line  4  insert: 

'•Sec. — .  On  demand  of  any  one  Member 
prior  to  any  record  vote  on  any  amendment, 
substitute  or  amendment  thereto,  wherein 
Members  are  individually  recorded,  there 
shall  be  distributed,  to  each  Member  present, 
a  printed  copy  of  the  amendment  or  substi- 
tute being  voted  upon." 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  is  the  amendment  about 
which  I  spoke  some  2  hours  ago  when  we 
were  considering  whether  we  were  going 
to  have  recorded  teller  votes.  In  sub- 
stance, what  the  amendment  does  is  sim- 
ply this:  It  provides  that  if  there  is  to  be 
a  recorded  vote,  you  have  some  12  min- 
utes to  get  over  here  and  vote.  Duriiig  this 
time  there  will  be  printed  a  copy  of  the 
amendment  and  when  you  come  through 
the  door,  rather  than  asking  what  is  this 
all  about  because  I  have  not  been  on  the 
House  floor  and  I  do  not  know  what  is 
going  on.  and  having  someone  trj-  to  tell 
you  in  one  or  two  words  what  the  com- 
plicated amendment  is  about,  you  will  in 
effect  be  handed  a  copy  of  it.  This  is 
done  in  many  State  assemblies  and  sen- 
ates throughout  the  United  States.  The 
time  needed  to  print  400  or  450  copies 
is  a  very  short  period  of  time.  In  fact, 
when  there  is  an  amendment  during  thf 
debate  the  amendment  can  be  printed 
and  be  ready  for  distribution  to  the 
Members.  I  say  this:  While  the  public 
has  a  right  to  know,  I  think  it  is  also 
clear  that  we  have  a  right  to  know  what 
we  are  voting  on.  This  will  give  us  the  op- 
portunity to  know  what  we  are  voting  on 
before  we  actually  cast  om-  vote  on  an 
amendment  when  it  is  a  recorded  teller 

vote.  ,     . 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  day 
of  data  retrieval  and  electronic  voting 
and  many  of  the  other  things  in  which 
we  have  engaged  ourselves  today,  would 
the  gentleman  visualize  under  his 
amendment  that  one  could  sit  at  his  desk 
and  have  a  miniature  automatic  data  re- 
trieval system  on  his  desk  with  a  fac- 
simile printed  out  to  show  what  is  imder 
consideration  before  the  Congress  and 
then  push  a  button  yea  or  nay  without 
making  a  trek  to  the  floor  of  Congress? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  I  do  not 
know  about  not  making  a  trek  to  the 
floor  of  Congress,  but  I  do  know  this: 
When  I  was  in  the  Georgia  State  Senate 
we  had  demonstrated  an  IBM  typewriter 
which  kept  the  bill  constantly  updated. 
The  computer  was  located  in  Cahfornia, 
but  as  an  amendment  was  offered  it  was 
tvped  out  60  that  we  coQld  see  it  in  sub- 
stance and  if  someone  would  add  a  word 
in  the  fourth  line  between  the  fifth  and 
sixth  words,  it  would  t>T>e  it  out  in  that 
order  so  we  would  have  an  imderstand- 
ing  of  it. 

I  think  there  is  no  question  In  any 
student's  mind  but  what  this  is  certainly 
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feasible  at  this  time.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  the  fact  that  we  are  not  only  in  the 
dilemma  of  trying  to  enforce  teller  votes 
on  the  one  hand  to  make  it  possible  for 
our  constituents  to  know  how  we  voted, 
but  on  the  other  hand  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  Members  to  better  imder- 
stand  what  they  are  voting  upon.  This  is 
a  part  of  the  problem. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  think  there  is  con- 
siderable efficacy  in  the  amendment  be- 
sides the  fact  that  it  will  enable  the 
Members   to  know  the  Import  of  the 
amendment.  It  would  be  of  great  merit 
and  value  to  the  floor  manager  of  the 
bill  and  the  chairmen  who  are  handling 
It  on  the  floor  to  know  exactly  what 
amendments    are    pending    before    the 
committee.    Ofttimes    when    you    floor 
manage  a  bill,  suddenly  an  amendment  is 
offered  and  in  the  excitement  that  pre- 
vails sometimes  In  the  Committee  it  is 
very  difficult  to  comprehend  and  under- 
stand the  nuances  of  the  amendment.  In 
this  way  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
or  a  floor  manager  of  the  bill  will  be  able 
to  understand  in  advance  of  what  he  will 
do  with  reference  to  that  amendment.  If 
the  amendment  is  to  be  opposed,  he  will 
then  have  some  ammunition  with  which 
to  oppose  it.  If  the  amendment  is  to  be 
adopted  in  his  opinion,  he  will  have  suffi- 
cient evidence  to  explain  to  the  Members 
why  the  amendment  should  be  adopted. 
In  that  sense,  it  would  be  of  great  value 
so  that  amendments,  when  offered,  can 
properly  and   maturely   be   considered. 
Therefore,  this  amendment  which  has 
been  offered  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man who  now  has  the  floor  should  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire. 
Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
support  the  gentleman's  amendment.  It 
accomplishes  what  I  Intended  It  to  do 
with  an  amendment  of  my  own  earlier 
this  afternoon,  but  it  was  voted  down 
because  of  the  possibility  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  then  pending 
might  be  defeated. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  for 
his  contribution. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  well  understand  the 
amendment  which  has  been  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  to  afford  the 
Members  a  certain  amount  of  time  with- 
in which  they  can  vote.  The  time  limita- 
tion in  the  amendment  is  12  minutes.  I 
am  not  so  sure  that  this  is  the  appropri- 
ate amount  of  time.  I  can  only  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  wb  envision,  perhaps, 
even  a  more  rapid  method  of  voting  In 
certain  Instances  and  under  pertiaps 
certain  circumstances  on  quorum  calls 
and  so  forth. 

However,  there  is  one  additional  prob- 
lem that  does  present  itself.  The  gentle- 
man envisions  an  immediate  printout 
every  time  a  Member  presses  a  button 


which  would  afford  that  Member  im- 
mediate knowledge  of  the  exact  result? 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield, 
no;  my  amendment  does  not  envision  an 
immediate  printout.  I  was  asked  whether 
or  not  something  of  this  sort  was  within 
the  realm  of  the  technology  we  had 
available  to  us. 

We  had  a  demonstration,  as  I  men- 
tioned, in  the  Georgia  State  Senate 
along  this  line.  What  my  amendment 
would  do  would,  in  effect,  be  when  you 
offer  an  amendment  you  would  have  it 
printed  and  during  the  debate  it  would 
be  distributed  to  the  Members — 400  or 
500  hundred  copies — very,  very  rapidly 
and  printed  very  rapidly,  and  we  would 
be  speaking  and  voting  on  a  certainty 
and  not  on  what  we  think  may  be  the 
question  involved. 

Mr.  PODELL.  In  other  words,  the  gen- 
tleman is  not  referring  to  the  results, 
but  merely  to  the  actual  amendment  it- 
self? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  PODELL.  I  would  like  to  say  that 
I  congratulate  the  gentleman  on  a  very 
wonderful  suggestion  and  recommenda- 
tion and  I  certainly  trust  that  when  our 
computer-retrieval  operation  is  in  full 
force  and  effect  such  will  be  the  case. 

I  certainly  envision  that  this  is  en- 
tirely possible,  but  I  recommend  that  the 
gentleman  leave  this  to  the  discretion  of 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration, 
who  have  been  doing  a  tremendous 
amount  of  work  in  this  area,  and  we 
hope  to  come  out  with  perhaps  the  very 
thing  that  the  gentleman  does  recom- 
mend. 

As  to  whether  it  is  possible,  in  an  in- 
stantaneous printout,  for  435  Members 
of  the  House,  I  do  not  know.  I  certainly 
would  hope  that  that  would  be  the  case. 
But  I  would  suggest  that,  rather  than 
going  into  the  various  problems  that 
would  be  presented,  that  we  leave  this 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration, so  that  at  the  time  if  the  sys- 
tem to  be  arrived  at  is  not  satisfactory 
perhaps  we  can  improve  upon  It. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  agree  with  what  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Celler)  has 
said,  and  I  strongly  support  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia.  I 
think  it  makes  a  lot  of  sense,  and  if  it 
makes  sense  I  do  not  see  why  we  should 
not  adopt  it  now,  without  further  delay. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  appreciate  it  if 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  would  get  to 
the  microphone,  because  my  objection  is 
because  I  do  not  understand  what  the 
language  in  this  amendment  said. 

The  gentleman  showed  something  to 
me  this  morning,  but  I  just  received  a 
copy  of  this  just  now.  and  I  have  not 
had  a  chance  to  study  it. 

The  gentleman  says  that  on  demand  of 
any  one  Member  prior  to  a  record  vote. 


Is  the  gentleman  talking  about  a  teller 
record  vote  th9t  we  just  passed,  or  is  the 
gentleman  talking  about  a  record  vote  in 
the  House  on  an  amendment  which  we 
have  adopted  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House,  and  when  the  Speaker  says 
"Is  there  a  separate  vote  demanded  on 
any  amendment?"  And  perhaps  an 
amendment  has  a  separate  vote  de- 
manded, or  possibly  on  two  or  three 
amendments.  Is  that  what  the  gentleman 
means,  or  does  the  gentleman  mean  by 
a  record  vote,  a  teller  vote? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield, 
this  is  precisely  the  same  wording  that 
I  showed  the  gentleman  earlier. 

It  may  be  that  perhaps  we  should  in- 
sert the  wording,  and  I  would  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  this  be  done,  that 
when  meeting  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
and  a  record  vote  is  taken,  on  which  in- 
dividual Members  are  recorded,  and  re- 
word the  amendment  to  state.  If  the  in- 
dividual Member  is  recorded  on  the  rec- 
ord vote. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  applies  in 
the  House  or  in  the  committee,  so  I  would 
like  to  ask  if  the  gentleman  will  yield 
for  this  purpose,  and  I  would  like  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  amendment 
be  corrected  to  apply  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  modified  amendment. 

PARLIAMENTAHT    INQUIBT 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  this 
amendment  is  read  will  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  lose  his  time  on  the  floor? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
like  to  inform  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
that  this  will  not  come  out  of  the  time 
of  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
California. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  modified 
amendment. 

PABLIAMENTASY    INQTIIRT 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  parlia- 
mentary inquiry  is  this:  If  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  does  not  prove  beyond  any  doubt 
that  his  amendment  would  not  work  if 
is  were  passed? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Committee  will 
be  in  order. 

The  Clerk  will  re-report  the  modified 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Thojipson)  . 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MH.    THOMPSON 
or    GZORGIA 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Thompson  or 
Georgia:  On  page  39,  after  line  4,  insert  (a 
new  section) : 

"Sec. — .  When  the  House  Is  meeting  In 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  demand  of 
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any  one  Member  prior  to  any  record  vote  on 
any  amendment,  substitute  or  amendment 
thereto,  wherein  Members  are  individually 
recorded,  there  shall  be  distributed  to  each 
Member  present,  a  printed  copy  ol  the 
amendment  or  substitute  being  voted  upon. 

Mr.  SMITH  Of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, at  least  that  clarifies  to  some  ex- 
tent what  we  bS£  talking  about. 

This  presents  one  of  the  problems  that 
the  subcommittee  faced  during  the  entire 
consideration  of  this  legislation,  and  that 
was  to  get  the  appropriate  wording  In — 
the  if's,  but's,  and's  and  commas,  colons, 
semicolons,  and  all  of  the  other  neces- 
sary language  in  order  to  write  it  cor- 
rectly to  change  the  riUes  of  the  House. 
Here  is  an  amendment  that  has  just 
been  offered.  It  may  be  a  good  thing.  But 
the  only  recorded  vote  that  we  actually 
will  have  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
will  be  a  recorded  vote  that  we  just  now 
passed  in  the  Gubser-O'Neill  amend- 
ment. That  will  not  be  effective  until  the 
legislation  becomes  law,  if  it  dees,  on 
January  1971,  unless  the  Committee  on 
Rules  acts  in  some  other  way  prior  to 
that  time. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Celler)  that  it  would  be  nice 
to  have  a  copy  of  an  amendment.  I  have 
been  facing  that  problem  during  the  con- 
sideration of  this  bill. 

I  do  say  in  all  seriousness,  we  should 
be  careful  before  starting  to  add  any- 
thing to  the  rules  that  has  not  been 
studied  clearly  and  checked  with  the  ap- 
propriate sources  to  see  if  it  Is  written  in 
accordance  with  the  rules. 

So  I  would  suggest  that  this  not  be 
passed  at  this  particular  time. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HAYS.  That  is  one  of  the  prob- 
>lems,  as  I  understand  it,  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Electronic  and  Mechanical 
Equipment  is  studying,  whether  or  not 
there  is  a  device  available  that  will  take 
an  amendment,  handwritten  or  other- 
wise, and  make  a  copy  of  it  and  provide 
450  printouts,  and  how  quickly  they  can 
do  it. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  argument 
around  here  that  they  want  to  speed  up 
things.  Suppose  we  find  no  machine  that 
can  do  this  in  under  20  minutes?  What 
do  we  do  then?  Are  we  going  to  go  in 
recess  for  20  minutes  while  they  are 
beinc  printed? 

I  think  it  would  be  better  to  leave  it 
to  Mr.  Wacgonner's  subcommittee  to  find 
out  if  this  is  practical.  They  want  to 
use  it  if  it  is  rather  than  to  write  again 
something  in  here  that  we  will  have  to 
live  with  whether  it  works  or  not. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  If  any  one 
Member  on  any  amendment  or  substi- 
tute amendment  thereto  wanted  to,  he 
could  keep  us  all  day  before  we  start 
voting  on  three  or  four  amendments  and 
it  is  not  going  to  help  our  situation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  think  In  connection 
with  this  amendment,  and  the  way  some 
of  these  amendments  are  being  adopted, 


we  ought  to  explore  the  possibility  of 
making  a  copy  of  the  amendment  avail- 
able to  each  Member  in  his  office  so  he 
would  not  have  to  leave  his  desk  and  then 
push  a  button  so  that  he  can  vote  over 
there.  That  way  it  would  insure  that  he 
would  not  ever  have  to  come  to  the  floor 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  think  that 
can  be  done  electronically. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana,  I  beheve,  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  and  I  do 
not  see  him  on  the  floor  at  present,  but 
I  do  have  every  confidence  that  if  asked 
he  will  look  into  this  matter.  I,  for  one, 
resent  bitterly  as  a  Representative  of 
some  500,000  people  that  I  am  called 
to  vote  on  matters  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  and  when  I  step  in  here  I  do  not 
have  the  time  to  know  what  the  item  is 
and  I  have  to  rely  on  somebody's  verbal 
representation  of  it.  I  want  a  printed 
copy  and,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment with  the  understanding  that  the 
committee  does  have  this  under  con- 
sideration. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  that  his  amendment  be  with- 
drawn? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  <Mr. 
Reuss)  . 

Mt.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point  of 

order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
^tfi.ti*  it 

Mr.  HAYS.  For  the  purpose  of  having 
a  count,  so  we  will  know  exactly  how 
many  Members  we  are  legislating  with.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  count. 

One  hundred  and  four  Members  are 
present,  a  quorum. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MB.    REt'SS 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Reuss:  On  page 
39.  immediately  following  line  4,  Insert  the 
foUowlng  and  renumber  the  subsequent  sec- 
tions accordingly: 

"SELECTION    OF  CHAn?MAN    OF  HOUSE  STANDING 

COMMITTEES 

"Sec.  119  Clause  3  of  rule  X  of  the  rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"  '3.  At  the  commencement  of  each  Con- 
gress, the  House  shall  elect  as  chairman  of 
each  standing  committee  one  of  the  Mem- 
bers thereof,  who  n4ed  n.Jt  be  the  Member 
with  the  longest  coftiecutlve  service  on  the 
Committee;  in  the  tenH>orary  absence  of  the 
Chairman  the  Member  next  In  rank  in  the 
order  named  In  the  election  of  the  commi-- 
tee,  and  so  on,  as  often  as  the  case  shall 
happen,  shall  act  as  chairman:  and  In  case 
of  a  permanent  vacancy  in  the  chairmanship 
of  any  such  committee  the  House  shall  elect 
another  chairman." " 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  is  recognized. 


Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  come  at 
last  to  the  issue  of  seniority.  The  amend- 
ment before  us,  which  is  cosponsored  by 
Mr.  Vanik,  Mr.  Rees,  Mr.  MacGregor, 
and  others,  would  merely  take  existing 
rule  X,  which  provides  that  the  House 
shall  select  one  member  from  each  stand- 
ing committee  to  be  the  committee  chair- 
msui,  and  add  the  words  "who  need  not 
be  the  member  with  the  longest  con- 
secutive service  on  the  committee." 

The  amendment  would  not  prohibit  the 
most  senior  member  from  being  selected 
chairman.  It  recognizes  that  the  exper- 
tise which  comes  from  time  is  difficult 
for  younger  members  to  match.  But  it 
does  say  that  length  of  service  shall  not 
be  the  sole  and  exclusive  consideration 
in  selecting  committee  chairmen.  It  does 
say  that  a  wooden  application  of  the  se- 
niority custom  is  a  luxury  we  can  no 
longer  afford. 

Nor  does  the  amendment  require  any 
partilcular  method  of  selecting  chairmen. 
It  leaves  it  to  the  parties,  each  of  which, 
incidentally,  has  appointed  a  blue  rib- 
bon committee,  the  Julia  Butler  Hansen 
Committee  and  the  Barber  Conable  Com- 
mittee, to  study  the  modalities  of  the 
seniority  rule.  If  a  party  wishes  the 
chairman  to  be  selected  by  the  members 
of  the  committee,  that  would  be  con- 
sistent with  this  amendment.  If  a  party 
prefers  that  the  chairman  be  selected  by 
the  party  caucus,  that  would  be  con- 
sistent with  the  amendment. 

The  particular  method  of  selecting 
chairmen  ought,  in  my  judgment,  to  be 
left  to  party  practice  and  custom.  But 
the  principle  of  selection  should  not  be 
solely  an  internal  House  party  proposi- 
tion. 

The  House  of  Representatives  as  a 
body  represents  the  American  people, 
and  the  American  people  have  a  right  to 
know  how  the  House  as  a  body  stands 
on  the  issue  of  seniority. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's yielding.  I  believe  he  has  answered 
my  question;  namely,  is  it  not  within 
the  province  of  the  conference  or  the 
caucus  of  any  party,  whatever  it  is  called, 
to  make  these  decisions  concerning  sen- 
iority within  their  own  group  meetings? 
Mr.  REUSS.  That  is  the  sense  of  this 
amendment.  We  simply  say  that  senior- 
ity need  not  be  the  sole  and  exclusive 
ccjnsideration.  The  amendment  leaves  it 
to  l)oth  the  parties  to  work  out  the  de- 
tails and  the  modalities. 

The  authors  of  this  amendment  believe 
that  congressional  reform  should  include 
a  look  at  the  seniority  system.  We  should 
not  spend  weeks  on  a  congressional  re- 
organization bill  and  neglect  seniority. 
Let  us  take,  therefore,  this  modest  step. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  in  his 
amendment  ifees  the  phrase,  "and  so 
on."  What  is  the  meaning  of  "and  so 
on"? 

Mr.  REUSS.  The  amendment  adds  only 
the  words,  "who  need  not  be  the  Mem- 
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ber  with  the  longest  consecutive  serv- 
ice on  the  committee."  That  is  all  there 
is  to  the  amendment.  It  simply  says  that 
seniority  is  not  the  sole  consideration. 
Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
those  words  are  the  same  words  which 
are  now  in  the  rules  dealing  with  the 
question  of  acting  chairmen  of  commit- 
tees, are  they  not;  "and  so  on"? 

Mr.  REUSS.  Yes.  The  words  "and  so 
on"  are  in  the  existing  rule.  I  did  not 
perpetrate  them,  and  they  do  not  occur 
in  the  amendment  language  I  suggest. 
Mr.  GROSS.  II  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  here  are  some  other  words  of 
art:  "as  the  case  shall  happen."  The 
words  are  "as  the  case  shall  happen."  Do 
things  just  happen? 

Mr.  REUSS.  That  also  is  in  the  exist- 
mg  rule  X.  Not  a  word  of  that  has  been 
changed.  I  did  not  conceive  it  to  be  my 
function  to  clean  up  extraneous  matter 
in  the  rule. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Is  it  fair  to  assume  that 
the  purpose  of  the  gentleman  in  sug- 
gesting this  amendment  is  to  indicate  his 
own  conviction,  and  to  permit  an  oppor- 
tunity for  those  who  share  that  convic- 
tion to  express  themselves  that  the  sen- 
iority system  is  not  in  the  best  Interests 
of  the  organization  of  the  House? 

Mr.  REUSS.  That  is  correct.  It  Is  my 
own  view  that  this  body  should  select 
the  ablest,  the  best,  and  the  most  Just 
men  as  the  chairmen  of  its  committees, 
just  as  it  exercises  that  power  with  re- 
spect to  the  Speaker  of  the  House. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  How  does  the  gen- 
tleman change  existing  rules?  There  is 
nothing  in  the  rule  now  which  requires 
the  use  of  seniority,  is  there? 

Mr.  REUSS.  That  is  correct,  but  the 
amendment  I  propose  would  signal  to 
both  the  parties  that  in  their  delibera- 
tions, whatever  modalities  they  may  se- 
lect, they  must  not  rely  exclusively  on 
seniority. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  In  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  enjoyed  many 
privileges  in  this  House.  I  have  profound 
respect  for  the  Speaker  of  the  House.  I 
have  profound  respect  for  this  legisla- 
tive body. 

While  I  was  a  professor  of  political 
science  at  several  institutions,  including 
Columbia  College.  Barnard  College. 
Princeton  University  and  Marshall  Uni- 
versity. I  used  to  contend  that  the  se- 
niority system  in  Congress  was  a  practi- 
cal and  workable  system  largely  because 
there  was  no  worthwhile  alternative.  The 
first  year  I  came  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, in  1959,  the  freshman  Con- 
gressmen were  treated  to  a  breakfast  at 
the  old  Senate  chamber  and  were  ad- 
dressed by  the  venerable  Speaker  of  the 
House,  the  late  and  great  Sam  Raybum. 
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as  well  as  the  man  who  later  became 
President  of  the  United  States  and  was 
at  that  time  majority  leader  of  the  U.S. 
Senate,  the  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son. Speaker  Rayburn.  either  during  his 
prepared  remarks  or  in  later  informal 
remarks — I  forget  which — stated  what  I 
felt  then  was  a  truism,  that  we  might 
not  like  the  seniority  system  when  we 
first  came  to  Congress,  but  we  would  get 
to  like  it  more  and  more  the  longef  we 
served  in  Congress. 

I  have  found  just  the  opposite  to  be 
the  fact.  I  am  now  serving  my  sixth  term 
and  have  been  nominated  for  a  seventh 
term  which  I  shall  serve,  God  and  the 
voters  of  the  Fourth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  West  Virginia  willing.  The  Con- 
gress has  been  mighty  good  to  me.  I 
now  serve  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Advanced  Research  and  Tech- 
nology of  the  House  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics.  Yet  the  longer 
I  ser\'e  in  the  Congress,  the  more  evils 
I  see  in  the  seniority  system,  which  puts 
a  premium  on  those  who  can  survive, 
election  after  election,  regardless  of  their 
ability,  their  responsiveness  to  public 
attitudes,  and  their  phllos(^hy  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  policies  of  their  political 
party.  Being  a  strong  supporter  of  party 
responsibUity.  I  feel  that  when  a  com- 
mittee chairman  can  rule  his  own  com- 
mittee internally  without  due  and  full 
regard  to  all  of  the  committee  members, 
and  when  a  committee  chairman  can 
defy  his  own  political  party's  policy,  then 
the  seniority  system  shows  its  defects. 

Although  I  agree  that  the  caucuses  of 
the  two  parties  should  devise  any  system 
they  prefer  for  the  selection  of  their  com- 
mittee chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
Reuss  amendment  raises  high  the  stand- 
ard that  seniority  need  not  be  the  only 
criterion  by  which  a  committee  chair- 
man is  selected.  The  American  public  is 
entitled  to  know  that  we  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  feel  that  no  reorgani- 
zation of  this  body  is  complete  unless  it 
tackles  one  of  the  central  issues  which 
disturbs  the  people — the  seniority  sys- 
tem in  Congress. 

As  we  proceed  In  this  debate,  it  may 
be  that  other  proposals  will  be  offered 
which  I  will  support.  For  the  moment,  I 
believe  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  is  worthy 
of  wide  support,  and  I  intend  to  support 
it. 

SUBSTITXJTE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR. 
SCHWENGEL  FOB  THE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED 
BT  MR.  REUSS 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  a  substitute  amendment  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  . 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Schwengel  as 
a  substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Rrtjss:  On  page  39,  Immediately  follow- 
ing line  4,  Insert  the  following: 

"election  of  CHAIRMEN  AND  MINORITT  LE.'\DERS 
OP    HOUSE    STANDING    COMMITTEES 

"Sec.  120.  Clause  3  of  Rule  X  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  RepresentatTfes  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"  "3.  (a)  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  com- 
mencement of  each  Congress,  the  senior 
member  of  the  majority  pcirty  on  each  stand- 
ing committee  shall  call  an  org^anlzatlon 
meeting  of  all  the  members  of  the  committee 
for  the  purpose  of  electing  the  chairman  of 


the  committee  and  the  minority  leader  for 
the  committee. 

"■(b)  If  an  organization  meeting  of  any 
committee  has  not  been  called  as  provided 
in  paragraph  (a)  within  thirty  days  after 
the  commencement  of  the  Congress,  a  major- 
ity of  the  members  of  such  committee  may 
call  the  organization  meeting  by  notifying 
the  Speaker  In  writing  of  their  desire  to  hold 
such  meeting.  Upon  receipt  of  any  such  noti- 
fication the  Speaker  shall  specify  the  time 
and  place  for  the  meeting  and  may  designate 
any  member  of  the  committee  to  act  as  tem- 
porary chairman. 

"■(c)  The  senior  member  of  the  majority 
party  on  the  committee  shall  act  as  tem- 
porary chairman  at  any  such  organization 
meeting  unless  the  Speaker  designates  the 
temporary  chairman  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (b) .  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  who  are  members  of  the  majority 
party,  and  a  majority  of  the  other  members 
of  the  committee,  shall  be  required  to  be 
present  to  constitute  a  quorum. 

"'(d)  The  first  order  of  business  at  any 
sucli  organization  meeting  shall  be  the  elec- 
tion of  the  chairman  of  the  committee.  The 
three  most  senior  members  of  the  commit- 
tee who  are  members  of  the  majority  party 
shall  be  regarded  as  having  been  nominated 
for  the  office  of  chairman.  Tellers  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  temporary  chairman,  one 
from  among  the  members  of  the  committee 
who  are  members  of  the  majority  party  and 
two  from  among  the  other  members  of  the 
committee.  Voting  shall  be  confined  to  mem- 
bers of  the  majority  party,  and  shall  be  by 
secret  written  ballot. 

"  '(e)  After  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
has  been  elected  an  installed,  the  next  order 
of  business  shall  be  the  election  of  a  minority 
leader  for  the  committee,  which  shall  be  ac- 
complished in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case 
of  the  election  of  the  chairman  except  that 
(1)  the  tellers  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
chairman,  two  from  among  the  members  of 
the  committee  who  are  members  of  the  ma- 
jority party  and  one  from  among  the  other 
members  of  the  committee,  and  (2)  voting 
shall  be  confined  to  members  of  the  com- 
mittee who  are  not  members  of  the  majority 
party. 

■■  '(f)  In  case  of  a  tie  vote  for  the  office  of 
chairman  or  minority  leader  at  any  orga- 
nization meeting,  a  new  vote  shall  be  taken, 
and  only  those  Involved  in  such  tie  vote  shall 
be  eligible  for  election  on  the  second  ballot. 
In  case  of  a  tie  vote  between  those  eligible 
for  election  on  such  second  ballot,  a  third 
vote  shall  be  taken,  and  In  case  of  a  tie  vote 
on  such  third  ballot  the  senior  member 
among  those  eligible  shall  be  regarded  as 
having  been  elected.  If  two  or  more  of  those 
still  eligible  have  equal  seniority,  one  of  them 
shall  be  designated  by  the  Speaker  as  the 
chairman  of  t^ie  committee  (If  the  election 
Is  for  the  office  of  chairman)  or  designated 
by  the  minority  leader  of  the  House  as  the 
minority  leader  for  the  committee  (If  the 
election  Is  for  the  office  of  minority  leader). 
'"(g)  In  the  temporary  absence  of  the 
chairman  of  any  standing  committee,  or  of 
the  minority  leader  for  such  committee,  the 
member  from  the  same  party  who  is  highest 
In  rank  In  the  order  named  In  the  election 
of  the  committee,  and  so  on,  as  often  as  the 
case  shall  happen,  shall  act  as  chairman  or 
minority  leader,  as  the  case  may  be. 

"'(h)  In  case  a  permanent  vacancy  shall 
occur  In  the  office  of  chairman  of  a  stand- 
ing committee,  or  In  the  office  of  minority 
leader  for  such  committee,  another  chairman 
or  minority  leader  shall  be  elected  at  the  next 
regular  meeting  of  the  committee.  Such  elec- 
tion shall  be  conducted  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  paragraphs  (d).  (e).  and 
(f )  of  this  clause  Insofar  as  those  provisions 
are  applicable  to  an  election  Involving  the 
office  In  which  the  vacancy  exists.'  " 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  amendment  is  a  result  of  much  study 
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and  counsel  with  people  of  competency 
and  embodies  a  principle  we  have  recog- 
nized here  for  a  long  time,  which  is  the 
principle  of  recognizing  seniority.  The 
amehdment  is  necessarily  long  to  take 
care  of  the  problems  that  may  arise.  It 
is  actually  a  pretty  simple  procedure. 
It  provides  that  the  minority  and  ma- 
jority committee  members  will  elect  by 
secret  ballot  the  chairman  and  ranking 
members  of  the  committee  from  the 
three  most  senior  members  within  the 
committee.  This  will  assure  that  we  will 
have  men  of  experience  and  competency 
and  will  also  assure  us  that  we  will  deal 
adequately.  I  think,  with  some  of  the 
evUs  that  have  existed  under  the  present 
system. 

And.  there  have  been  some  evils,  as 
you  know,  and  I  can  testify  from  per- 
sonal experience  as  to  that. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Cahfornla.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  listened  carefully  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa.  Some 
of  my  colleagues  have  stated  that  this 
is  not  a  perfect  solution.  I  fully  agree 
with  that.  But  this  I  say  to  my  col- 
leagues: If  we  are  going  to  see  that 
the  debate  on  the  issue  of  seniority  is 
to  be  meaningful,  we  are  going  to  have 
a  meaningful  debate  if  we  adopt  the  pro- 
posal of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  be- 
cause it  is  a  departure  from  current 
^practice.  That  will,  then,  no  longer  leave 
the  entue  burden  up  to  those  of  us  who 
want  some  change  to  come  up  with  a 
perfect  solution.  We  will  merely  have 
to  come  up  with  a  solution,  perhaps,  a 
little  more  stringent  when  we  adopt  the 
rules  again  next  January  than  the  more 
modest  proposal  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa.  * 

So,  therefore,  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues who  have  been  saying  they  want 
to  have  some  change  in  our  rules  to 
support  this  proposal,  not  because  it  is 
Ideal,  but  because  it  alters  the  balance, 
the  preponderance  of  the  evidence  and 
the  weight  of  the  evidence  that  is  going 
to  have  to  be  sustained  by  the  moving 
party  to  an  entirely  higher  ground  of 
debate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  serving  on  the 
seniority  committee  on  the  House  side. 
I  am  not  sure  but  what  the  proposal  does 
not  carry  within  it  more  harm  than  the 
good  it  cures,  but  I  am  absolutely  certain 
that  the  amendment  which  has  been  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  tlfat 
retains  the  integrity  of  both  the  parties 
in  terms  of  their  own  deliberative  proc- 
ess, retains  the  Integrity  of  each  of  the 
committees,  is  a  significant  step  forward, 
first,  from  what  we  have  now;  and,  sec- 
ond, will  assure  that  when  both  parties 
caucus  when  we  meet  in  January  they 
will  have  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
seniority  issue. 

So  for  the  reasons  I  have  stated,  not 
because  this  proposal  is  necessarily  per- 
fect, but  merely  because  it  is  a  long  step 
forward,  I  would  urge  every  Member  on 
this  floor  who  wants  to  have  a  meaning- 
ful opportunity  to  debate  this  question, 
to  support  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 


Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  point  out 
that  at  the  present  time  we  select  our 
chairmen  in  a  sort  of  arbitrary  maimer 
and  as  matters  now  stand  it  is,  possible 
for  them  to  act  virtually  in  a  dictatorial 
manner  as  chairmen,  although  few 
.usually  do.  I  want  to  say,  and  I  believe 
this  to  be  true,  that  the  vast  majority  of 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  are  chair- 
men will  continue  to  be  chairmen  be- 
cause they  are  serving  well.  But  they 
will  have  to  be  elected  by  the  Members 
with  whom  they  serve. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  will  be  ex- 
ceptions and  I  am  sure  there  would  have 
been  in  the  committee  that  I  was  as- 
signed to  as  a  member  when  I  came  here. 
The  chairman  of  that  committee  came 
from  a  district  that  was  safe,  but  you 
can  check  the  record  and  find  that  he 
was  absent  95  percent  of  the  time.  Also, 
under  the  present  tradition  the  chair- 
man selects  the  staff  and  the  working 
force.  In  this  instance  we  finally  dis- 
covered that  nine  members  of  the  staff 
never  lived  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  only  one  ever  came  here  for  com- 
mittee business. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  express  my  support  for  the  O'Neill- 
Gubser  amendment  to  record  how  Mem- 
bers vote  in  teller  votes  taken  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole.  Such  votes  are 
in  effect  cloaked  in  secrecy:  only  a  head 
count  is  taken;  the  people  do  not  know 
how  any  individual  Member  voted.  The 
only  way  a  constitutent  can  tell  how  his 
Congressman  voted — or  whether  he 
voted,  for  that  matter — is  through  a 
long  vigil  peering  over  the  rail  of  the 
visitors'  galleries  above  the  Chamber. 
Even  then,  the  stream  of  Congressmen 
eddying  through  the  center  aisle  is  so 
confusing  that  anyone  would  find  it 
hard  to  pick  out  individual  Members. 
Such  voting  practices  violate  the  demo- 
cratic principles  of  American  life,  defy- 
ing the  people's  right  to  know  and  erod- 
ing their  confidence  in  the  Congress. 

The  Committee  of  the  Whole  is  it- 
self a  hoary  anachronism.  Granted,  it 
hastens  the  legislative  process  by  de- 
manding a  quorum  of  only  100  instead 
of  the  conventional  218.  Granted  still 
further,  it  saves  time  through  limited 
debate  and  other  parliamentary  devices. 
But  the  outright  ban  on  rollcall  votes  no 
longer  serves  any  legitimate  purpose. 
Created  by  Great  Britain's  Parliament 
centuries  ago.  Committee  of  the  Whole 
voting  procedures  were  designed  to 
shield  members  against  the  King's  re- 
venge. In  1832,  however.  Parliament 
scrapped  the  secret  teller  vote  when  the 
throne's  power  had  waned.  Yet  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives — it  had  bor- 
rowed the  Committee  of  the  Whole  from 
England  in  the  late  l&th  century — still 
lovingly  embraces  the  secret  teller  vote. 
We  are  lagging  almost  150  years  behind 
Great  Britain  in  reforming  Committee  of 
the  Whole  procedures.  It  Is  time  we 
caught  up. 

Teller  votes  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  are  taken  on  legislative  amend- 
ments of  more  than  routine  significance. 
Once  the  committee  rises  and  reports 


legislation  to  the  Ho'ose.  of  course,  any 
Member  can  demand  a  rollcall  vote  on 
an  amendment  accepted  in  committee. 
But  defeated  amendments — and  the  vast 
majority  of  amendments  offered  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  are  defeated — 
are  not  so  honored.  The  rules,  in  fact,  ex- 
plicitly bar  rollcall  votes  on  rejected 
amendments.  And  the  people,  therefore, 
simply  do  not  know  how  their  represent- 
atives vote  on  main  key  amendments 
each  year. 

Recording  teller  votes  would  abruptly 
end  injustices  like  this.  First — and  most 
significantly — record  teller  votes  would 
meet  the  public's  right  to  know,  the  cor- 
nerstone of  the  democratic  process.  Sec- 
ond, they  would  encourage  better  attend- 
ance in  Committee  of  the  Whole  ses- 
sions— attendance  that  often  falls  below 
half  that  recorded  after  perfunctory 
quorum  calls.  Third,  it  would  bolster 
public  confidence  in  the  House  as  a  rep- 
resentative body.  Fourth,  it  would  dis- 
courage committees  from  yielding  to 
special  interest  provisions. 

Arguments  against  the  record  teller 
vote — that  it  might  delay  legislation,  for 
example,  or  that  it  might  demand  a 
Members  continuous  presence  on  the 
House  floor — can  be  rejected  out  of  hand. 

They  are  simply  not  valid.  I  trust  the 
amendment  offered  by  our  colleagues 
'Mr.  O'Neill  and  Mr.  Gubser)  will  be 
adopted. 

Objections  to  the  bill  as  a  whole,  for 
that  matter,  are  valid  in  only  a  few  in- 
stances. The  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1970  is  the  first  measure  of  its 
kind  to  reach  the  House  fioor  since  1946. 
The  product  of  many  years  of  experience 
and  practice,  the  bill  is  designed  to  clear 
away  much  of  the  confusion  and  secrecy 
in  the  legislative  branch  of  American 
Government. 

Congress  established  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Organization  of  Congress 
in  1965.  Senator  Mike  Monrohey  and 
Representative  Ray  Madden,  cochairmen 
of  the  committee,  filed  a  report  proposing 
reorganization  in  the  90th  Congress — a 
report  that  came  to  be  the  basis  for  S. 
355  and  H.R.  2594. 

The  Senate  passed  S.  355  in  1967.  but 
the  legislation  was  objectionable  to  the 
House,  especially  to  Members  who  dis- 
liked its  changes  in  committee  jurisdic- 
tion. 

In  May  1970.  H.R.  17654  was  reported 
by  the  Rules  Committee,  the  final  prod- 
uct of  a  special  subcommittee  headed  by 
Representative  Sisk. 

This  bill  is  the  one  on  which  we  are  to 
vote.  This  is  not  a  narrow  partisan  issue. 
It  is  one  on  which  we  should  stand. -and 
vote,  together. 

I  urge  the  bill's  passage. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  to  provide  that 
the  chalrmsui  of  each  standing  commit- 
tee need  not  be  the  Member  with  the 
longest  consecutive  service  on  the 
conunlttee. 

Ours  is  a  Govermnent  of  laws  and  not 
men.  Congress  should  be  governed  by 
rules  and  not  men. 

The  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the 
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land  contemplate  each  Congress  as  a  new 
and  separate  entity.  Legislation  does  not 
carry  over  from  one  Congress  to  the 
other — neither  should  one  Congress  com- 
mit another  on  either  seniority  or  rule- 
making authority. 

The  rules  which  we  adopt  should  be 
directed  toward  providing  a  sense  of 
equality  to  those  who  serve  only  for  a 
short  time — whose  contribution  must  be 
quickb'  made  within  the  framework  of 
their  term. 

Under  the  Constitution  and  the  laws 
of  the  land,  the  most  junior  Congress- 
man is  presumed  to  be  equal  to  the  most 
senior.  The  rights  of  seniority  are  arbi- 
trary. The  rights  of  seniority  are  usurped 
at  the  expense  of  other  Members. 

Our  purpose  should  be  to  give  every 
Member  of  the  92d  Congress  the  full 
measure  of  his  rightful  share  of  respon- 
sibility and  authority.  As  a  Member  of  a 
new  Congress,  he  should  have  a  right  to 
select  leaders  and  be  considered  for  lead- 
ership and  the  making  of  rules. 

The  great  majority  of  the  Members  of 
Congress  are  naen  who  have  sened  or 
who  will  serve  less  than  four  terms.  Some 
of  our  great  leaders  have  been  developed 
through  service  and  seniority,  but  we  can 
never  calculate  how  many  we  have  lost 
or  how  many  we  have  suppressed. 

Many  Members  who  serve  for  only  a 
short  time  are  brief  in  service  not  be- 
cause they  are  not  qualified,  enterpris- 
ing, or  of  good  judgment.  It  may  be  that 
they  lacked  only  the  ability  to  compro- 
mise for  survival — a  process  in  aging  suid 
seniority  which  gradually  tends  to  erode 
the  idealism  with  which  most  Members 
start  and  which  only  a  few  can  safe- 
guard through  seniority. 

A  new  Member  gets  elected  to  this 
Congress  with  high  hopes,  with  great  ex- 
P)ectations,  with  idealism,  with  dedica- 
tion and  high  purpose. 

Very  suddenly  after  his  arrival,  he  is 
appalled  for  he  receives  the  prerequisites 
of  his  oflBce  and  gradually  begins  to 
learn  that  he  is  not  an  equal  Member 
of  Congress.  He  is  subordinate,  he  is  less 
than  others,  he  is  junior. 

He  sees  the  power  of  leadership,  the 
awesome  power  of  committee  chairmen, 
those — who  decide  in  their  own  usurpa- 
tion of  authority — what  bills  shall  be 
considered  and  when  they  shall  be  con- 
sidered, and  how.  He  sees  klieg  lights 
when  his  chairman  and  important  wit- 
nesses appear,  but  he  is  never  in  them. 
He  is  in  their  shadow.  When  the  time 
arrives  for  his  important  questions,  the 
prer«  is  gone,  the  room  is  empty.  His 
part  comes  after  the  curtain  has  been 
dropped. 

He  sees  the  flefdoms  of  committee 
chairmen,  subcommittee  chairmen,  men 
whose  profundity  stems  from  power 
rather  than  from  wisdom.  He  sees  the 
power  of  ranking  committee  members 
who  are  consulted  while  he  is  not.  He 
sees  the  fiefdom  of  the  powerful  com- 
mittees which  he  can  never  see  In  action 
because  they  are  exclusive  and  secret  to 
him. 

He  learns  soon  that  some  Members  of 
his  same  Congress — equal  Members  to 
the  body  to  which  he  has  been  elected — 
are  cleared  for  secrets  he  does  not  share. 
That  afinost  all  of  the  business  of  some 


committees  are  total  secrets  to  which  he 
is  not  entitled.  He  learns  that  five  or  six 
men  in  a  subcommittee  can  transfer  the 
spending  of  billions  of  dollars  under  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  is  not  informed. 

After  all  of  this,  he  is  shocked  by  the 
sudden  discovery  of  his  insignificance.  He 
awakens  to  learn  that  he  is  a  nobody  in 
the  citadel,  and  he  never  comes  to  realize 
that  he  and  the  other  nobodies  in  the 
Congress  are  indeed  the  great  majority 
who  have  let  the  power  drift  and  accrue 
in  the  hands  of  a  few  who  have  usurped 
it.  The  Congress  itself,  the  world's  great- 
est showcase  of  representative  govern- 
ment, if  shown  inside  out,  would  reveal 
itself  as  a  process  of  questionable  democ- 
racy where  few  have  usurped  the  power 
which,  indeed,  belongs  to  the  many. 

It  is  not  seniority  alone  that  dwarfs 
the  new  Member.  It  is  the  custom  which 
is  not  part  of  the  law.  It  is  these  cus- 
toms and  traditions  which  are  outside 
of  the  law  and  the  Constitution,  which 
have  developed  the  Congress  into  an  in- 
stitution at  least  one  and  one-half  gen- 
erations behind  the  times  it  is  Intended 
to  serve. 

Mr.  HECKLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  strongly  support  the  amend- 
ment to  eliminate  secret  voting  in  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  on  teller  votes,  and 
I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this 
amendment.  "The  public's  right  to  know  " 
is  a  phrase  which  has  been  frequently 
mentioned  and  best  describes  the  effort 
which  nearly  200  Members  of  this  House 
are  cosponsoring. 

I  am  also  very  happy  to  note  that  elec- 
tronic voting  will  be  permissible  in  re- 
cording teller  votes.  I  support  the  OHara 
amendment  v.'hich  makes  this  practice  in 
order  and  will  substantially  speed  up 
orderly  processes  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  i.s  a  very  significant 
amendment  on  which  we  are  voting  this 
afternoon.  For  too  many  years,  the  Con- 
gress has  lagged  behind  the  State  legis- 
latures, and  is  certainly  far  behind  the 
executive  branch  in  its  use  of  the  most 
modem  electronic  equipment.  The  instal- 
lation of  electronic  or  other  equipment 
for  voting  would  save  endless  hours,  help 
regiOarize  the  schedule  of  activities  in 
the  House,  and  make  It  easier  for  all 
Members  to  cope  with  the  mounting  work 
load  In  Congress.  There  is  an  expression 
in  law  "time  is  of  the  essence'  ;  for  a 
Congressman,  time  is  our  great  limiting 
factor,  and  is  the  most  precious  com- 
modity we  possess.  This  reform  will  fur- 
nish us  with  that  most  valuable  of  all 
items  which  we  find  in  such  short  supply : 
time. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope 
to  introduce  an  amendment  to  H.R. 
17654,  to  provide  that  in  all  calls  of  the 
House  the  doors  shall  not  be  closed  ex- 
cept when  ordered  by  the  Speaker. 

It  would  read  as  follows : 

On  page  40.  immediately  following  line  22, 
Insert  the  following: 

"CI.O8IN0  or  THE  DOORS  IN  CALLS  OP  THE  HOUSE 

"Sbc.  120.  Clause  2  of  rule  XV  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  Is  amended 
by  striking  out ',  and  In  all  calls  of  the  House 
the  doors  shall  be  oloeed,  the  names  of  the 
Members  shall  be  called  by  the  Clerk,  and 
the  absentees  noted;'  and  Inserting  In  lieu 


thereof  ',  and  In  all  calls  of  the  House  the 
names  of  the  Members  shall  be  called  by  the 
Clerk,  and  the  absentees  noted,  but  the  doors 
shall  not  be  closed  except  when  so  ordered 
by  the  Speaker;". 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  rule  requiring  the 
closing  of  the  doors  was  to  prevent  Mem- 
bers from  leaving  the  floor  to  prevent  the 
conduct  of  business.  The  actual  effect  of 
the  rule  at  present  is  to  make  it  diflQcult 
for  a  Member  to  enter  the  Chamber  to 
become  a  part  of  the  quorum.  If  the  old 
rule  is  still  sometime  needed  in  the  fu- 
ture, my  amendment  would  allow  the 
Speaker  to  order  the  doors  closed  in  such 
a  case. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that 
the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Natcher,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  17654)  to  improve  the  oper- 
ation of  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


GEN.  LEW  WALT  PAYS  FINAL 
TRIBUTE  TO  JIM  G.  LUCAS 

(Mr.  EDMONDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
July  23d  memorial  services  were  held  at 
Gawler's  in  Washington  for  Jim  G.  Lucas, 
the  Nation's  best-known  war  corre- 
spondent. 

Highlighting  those  services  were  the 
brief,  eloquent  remarks  of  General  Lew 
Walt  of  the  U.S.  Marines,  who  "shared 
a  foxhole"  with  Jim  in  Vietnam  not 
long  ago. 

General  Walt's  remarks  tell  the  story 
of  Jim  Lucas  and  of  the  Nation's  loss 
in  his  death  at  56.  I  believe  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  who  knew  and  admired 
Jim,  and  the  thousands  of  Americans 
who  followed  his  writing  regularly,  will 
appreciate  the  General's  words  as  they 
were  delivered  on  July  23.  The  full  text 
follows : 
Memorial  Remabks  of  General  Xxw  Walt 

The  last  time  I  saw  Jim  Lucas  a  few  days 
ago  he  asked  if  I  wovild  say  a  few  words  at 
his  memorial  service. 

Three  years  ago  Jim  and  I  shared  a  foxhole 
along  the  DMZ  in  Vietnam.  The  enemy's 
artillery  shells  were  bitting  In  our  area.  Jim 
tiuned  to  me  and  said,  "I  am  not  afraid  to 
die  but  I  love  to  live.  I  believe  God  has  a 
plan  for  me  and  that's  good  enough." 

The  typewriter  of  Jim  Lucas  Is  still  today 
but  Its  echos  will  continue  on.  We  gather 
here  this  evening  to  pay  tribute  to  a  very 
dear  friend,  a  deeply  loved  uncle  and  brother. 

We  also  pay  tribute  to  Jim  as  a  great  re- 
porter and  author  whoee  works  were  charac- 
terized by  moral  coiirage,  utmoet  candor, 
constant  objectivity,  and  above  all,  by  his 
superb  dedication  and  exceptional  talent.  He 
is  a  Pulitzer  winner,  twice  winner  of  the 
Ernie  Pyle  award  and  recipient  of  many 
other  awards  in  the  field  of  journalism.  In- 
tegrity and  Jim  Lucas  are  synonyms. 

We  also  honor  Jim  as  a  distinguished,  dedi- 
cated and  loyal  Marine  and  winner  of  the 
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Bronze  Star  medal.  He  liked  best  to  be  on 
the  front  line,  under  Ore  and  sharing  every 
danger  with  the  G-I  Joe.  It  was  under  these 
conditions  he  wrote  his  greatest  stories  and 
earned  the  undying  admiration  and  love  of 
millions  of  our  fighting  men  In  three  wars. 
He  wsfi  there  on  the  front  lines  at  Guadal- 
canal, Tarawa,  Iwo  Jlma,  Korea  and  finally 
In  South  Vietnam.  He  spent  three  years  In 
Vietnam  and  strove  valiantly  to  explain  that 
war  to  the  American  people.  He  didn't  feel 
he  was  successful — ^thls  bothered  him  deeply 
but  he  never  lost  faith  in  cnu  cause  nor  with 
the  gallant  Vietnamese  people  whom  he  ad- 
mired and  for  whom  he  felt  a  great  com- 
passion because  of  their  great  sacrifices  in 
the  cause  of  freedom. 

Finally,  we  honor  Jim  as  a  great  Ameri- 
can— loyad,  dedicated,  honest  and  compas- 
sionate. He  loved  his  country  and  8i>ent  his 
life  serving  it — ^he  was  a  patriot  of  the  high- 
est order. 

I,  personally,  am  going  to  miss  Jim,  deeply 
and  sincerely  as  will  so  many  of  his  friends 
throughout  the  world.  As  President  Nixon  so 
ably  stated:  "He  will  be  deeply  missed  but 
afiectionately  remembered". 


NORWEGIAN        EXPLORER        THOR 

HEYERDAHL    MAKES     SHOCKING 

DISCOVERY         OF         POLLUTION 

FOULING    THE    HIGH    SEAS 

(Mr.  HOWARD  asked  and  was  given 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute  and  to   revise   and  extend  his 

remarks.) 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nor- 
wegian explorer,  Thor  Heyerdahl,  has 
just  crossed  the  Atlantic  Ocean  In  the 
RA  II,  a  papyrus  reed  boat,  thereby  prov- 
ing that  the  ancient  Egyptians  could 
have  visited  the  new  world  before 
Columbus. 

On  Friday  evening  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  Mr.  Heyerdahl  and  discussing 
his  journey  with  him.  The  most  shocking 
discovery  he  made  during  the  crossing 
was  the  tremendous  amount  of  pollution 
fouling  the  high  seas.  Indeed,  the  prob- 
lem was  so  acute  that  on  several  days 
the  crew  refused  to  bathe  in  the  ocean. 
For  many  days  Mr.  Heyerdahl  and  his 
crew  saw  no  man,  only  man's  garbage. 
Most  of  the  pollution  comes  from 
ocean-going  ships  which  cleanse  their  oil 
tanks  at  sea  and  dump  garbage  and 
debris  overboard.  For  centuries  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world  have  considered  the 
oceans,  becaxise  of  their  vastness,  im- 
possible to  pollute.  Apparently,  £is  Mr. 
Heyerdahl  reports,  that  is  not  the  case. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  only  the  most  re- 
cent exposition  of  the  increasingly  dis- 
turbing problem  of  international  envi- 
ronmental pollution.  The  key  fact  is  that 
no  international  body  is  able  to  regulate 
the  conduct  of  polluters  on  the  high  seas. 
Many  national  and  international  bodies, 
several  of  them  from  the  United  Nations, 
are  studying  isolated  aspects  of  the  prob- 
lem, but  no  organization  coordinates 
their  efforts. 

On  July  8,  1970,  I  introduced  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  763  calling  upon 
the  President,  as  the  Nation's  chief 
spokesman  in  foreign  affairs,  to  convene 
an  international  conference  of  the  lead- 
ing industrial  and  shipping  nations  for 
the  purpose  of  creating  an  international 
environment  agency.  This  agency  would 
act  as  a  clearinghouse  for  information. 


coordinate  research,  and  eventually  es- 
tablish and  enforce  international  stand- 
ards on  environmental  matters. 

The  United  States  cannot  stand  alone 
in  the  fight  against  pollution.  The  prob- 
lem is  one  of  all  mankind,  not  of  just  one 
or  two  nations.  The  nations  of  the  world 
must  put  aside  their  parochlsQ  differences 
and  work  together  to  conquer  pollution. 
The  United  States  can  and  should  be  the 
leader  in  bringing  these  nations  together. 

On  Wednesday,  I  will  reintroduce  my 
bill  and  I  ask  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  to  join  as  cosponsors.  With  a 
strong  show  of  support,  we  can  move 
toward  passage  of  this  legislation  and  an 
effective  fight  against  pollution  on  an  in- 
ternational scale. 


ROOT  OF  TROUBLE  IS  ON 
CAMPUSES 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
continually  we  see  efforts  to  shift  the 
blame  for  campus  violence  from  those 
who  are  responsible  for  it  to  the  Presi- 
dent or  any  other  handy  scapegoat  who 
can  be  found. 

However,  efforts  to  blame  the  Presi- 
dent for  the  failures  of  the  leaders  of 
the  academic  community  and  for  the 
irresponsible  actions  of  a  few  students 
are  wrong. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  San  Diego 
Union  points  out  that  "at  the  very  tap- 
root of  the  problem,  however,  is  weak 
administration." 

I  insert  this  editorisj  in  the  Record: 

Study   Should   Pocds   on   MiLrTANTS — Root 
or   Trouble   Is   on    Campuses 

If  the  first  footprints  of  evidence  axe  an 
Indication  we  can  expect  little  of  startling 
nature  from  the  current  blue-ribbon  presi- 
dential commission  that  Is  studying  causes 
of  campus  unrest. 

Preliminary  testimony  at  hearings  of  the 
oommiseion  has  included  opinions  that  the 
rioting  on  campus  can  be  attributed  to  the 
war  In  Vietnam,  Selective  Service,  or  to  the 
fact  that  youth  has  no  voice  in  government. 

As  certainly  as  the  sun  rises  tomorrow,  we 
will  hear  also  that  students  are  unhappy 
with  the  courses  they  are  offered,  that  their 
elders  do  not  communicate  with  them,  that 
the  campuses  reflect  the  strife  of  the  so- 
ciety at  large  and  that  the  lack  of  ethnic 
studies  generates  discontent. 

Perhaps  all  are  valid  complaints  to  a  de- 
gree. However,  we  would  hope  that  the  com- 
mission will  not  be  deluded  into  conclud- 
ing that  these  are  the  root  causes  of  our 
campus  trouble. 

It  Is  important,  we  believe,  for  the  com- 
mission to  begin  its  eventual  deliberations 
with  the  premise  that  it  is  not  studying  the 
majority  of  students,  but  only  a  militant 
cutting  edge. 

Most  Of  the  more  than  6  million  students 
on  the  college  campuses  work  within  the 
system,  whether  they  are  happy  about  Viet- 
nam, ethnic  studies  or  the  character  of  their 
provost.  Most  of  the  physical  and  psycho- 
logical abuse  of  the  colleges  Is  the  handi- 
work of  a  minority  and  It  occurs  on  but  a 
small  percentage  of  the  campuses  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  Further,  the  mili- 
tant testing  of  the  college  sysrteim  would  con- 
tinue whether  or  not  there  were  a  Vietnam 
problem. 


Surface  roots  of  the  campus  violence  are 
among  the  immature,  bored  students,  as  S. 
I.  Hayakawa,  president  of  San  Francisco 
State  College,  testified. 

Among  the  deeper  roots  are  the  students 
on  campuses  who  should  not  be  there  at  all 
because  they  tire  not  qualified.  Recent  testi- 
mony to  the  California  Board  of  Regents  in- 
dicated this  may  be  as  many  as  35  per  cent 
of  the  students  in  some  Institutions. 

Still  deeper  roots  are  the  permissive  In- 
structors who  encourage  studentfi  to  make 
trouble,  perhaps  join  them  in  mlUtcnt  ac- 
tivity and  finally  reward  them  with  good 
grades. 

At  the  very  tap-root  of  the  problem,  how- 
ever, is  weak  administration  that  permits  all 
of  this  to  go  on,  and  even  acqulescee  to  the 
lowering  of  academic  standards  for  admis- 
sion to  encourage  more  of  it. 

If  we  look  to  the  origins  of  the  trouble,  we 
will  see  that  "unrest"  on  the  campuses  be- 
gan in  1964  at  the  University  of  California 
at  Berkeley  when  administrators,  the  faculty 
and  the  regents  capitulated  to  students  led 
by  militant  faculty  members  who  deliber- 
ately broke  the  rules.  At  that  time  the  re- 
gents discussed,  but  did  not  adopt,  a  code 
for  students  that  would  require  them  to 
"assume  an  obligation  to  conduct  themselAes 
In  ft  manner  compatible  with  the  Univer- 
sity's function  as  an  educational  institu- 
tion." 

If  such  a  code  were  enforced  for  all  stu- 
dents In  the  United  States,  presidential  com- 
missions on  campus  unrest  would  become 
but  a  bad  memory.  For  the  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  such  unrest  will  not  be  cured  In 
Washington,  but  on  the  campuses  them- 
selves. 


PRIDE  IN  OUR  YOUTH 

(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  ob- 
serve the  turmoil  and  uncertainty  which 
prevails  both  within  our  Nation  and  be- 
yond it,  we  naturally  become  concerned 
with  what  the  future  holds  for  this 
world.  Personally,  I  believe  that  much 
depends  on  the  moral  fiber  of  our  citizen- 
ry. If  It  is  strong  and  dedicated  to  the 
perpetuation  of  the  traditions  of  our 
great  country,  tlien  we  have  little  to  fear. 

During  the  month  of  June  I  visited 
a  number  of  schools  and  participated 
in  several  Flag  Day  ceremonies  and  com- 
mencement exercises.  It  was  indeed 
heartening  to  observe  the  fine  quality  of 
the  vast  majority  of  our  yoimgsters.  This 
served  to  bolster  my  confidence  in  the 
ability  and  the  intention  of  today's  stu- 
dents to  do  what  is  right  and  just.  I  feel 
certain  that  as  they  develop  into  adult- 
hood they  will  be  endowed  with  a  quality 
of  character  in  which  we  can  take  great 
pride. 

Speaking  of  pride,  I  am  reminded  of 
how  proud  I  was  of  two  students  on  the 
elementary  level  when  I  became  aware 
of  their  remarks.  I  want  to  share  them 
with  my  colleagues. 

Nancy  Harrington,  a  graduate  of  St. 
Joseph  and  St.  Bridget's  Grammar 
School,  In  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  had  this  to 
say: 

We  live  in  a  country,  the  United  States  of 
America,  that  is  not  only  beautiful  but  It 
has  prospered.  The  United  States  has  a  great 
history  too.  It  has  a  past  of  which  we  can 
be  proud. 

Certainly,  the  history  of  the  United  States 
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U  tlie  story  of  a  great  nation  created  from  a 
vast  wilderness  In  an  unbelievably  short 
time.  It  is  the  story  of  a  nation  founded  on 
the  principle  that  all  men  have  a  right  to 
"life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 
Five  hundred  years  ago.  not  a  single  Euro- 
pean settler  lived  In  the  land  that  is  now 
the  United  States.  Even  as  recently  as  200 
years  ago.  the  United  States  of  America  did 

not  exist.  .,,   .^  ^ 

But  during  those  200  years,  the  United 
States  has  developed  Its  unique  culture  and 
grown  to  maturity.  Its  Pounding  Fathers 
wrote  the  world's  most  lasUng  constitution. 
Hardy  pioneers  crossed  the  continent.  Scien- 
tists experimented  with  Inventions  In  every 
field.  Brother  fought  against  brother  In  a 
deadly  civil  war.  Business  men  poured  mil- 
lions of  dollars  into  growing  Industries.  Wave 
after  wave  of  Immigrants  found  a  common 
loyalty  in  their  new  homeland  without  losing 
their  IndlvlduaUty.  In  more  recent  years, 
statesmen  turned  their  attention  to  world 
problems,  without  losing  sight  of  national 
ones.  We  are  truly  the  inheritors  of  a  great 
nation. 

Our  legacy— the  triumphs  and  achieve- 
ments of  the  best  men  each  generation  has 
to  offer.  Generations  of  men  worlting  to- 
gether building  on  work,  of  all  those  who 
came  before  them.  My  oteneratlon  too  will 
make  contrlbuUons  hopefully  toward  the 
aim  of  making  peace  among  men.  Men  work- 
ing as  a  team  for  the  good  of  all.  We  can 
wipe  out  hunger  and  disease,  free  starving 
minds  and  bodies— clean  the  air— bring  the 
generations  together  and  the  races  of  people 
living  together  as  one.  If  we  dont  pull  to- 
gether then  perhaps  there  will  be  chaos- 
loft  rain  on  a  planet  without  life.  Our 
world— the  victim  'of  men  who  could  not 
and  would  not  work  together. 

If  we  m  America  want  peace,  as  our  history 
has  shown  that  we  have  fought  for  it.  we 
will  have  to  start  at  home  and  then  eventu- 
ally It  win  spread  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
We  have  to  overcome  our  own  problems  be- 
fore we  try  to  tackle  the  problems  of  the 
world  When  the  tensions  of  the  world  have 
been  relieved  we  will  be  able  to  live  as  CJod 
meant  us  to  live  In  harmony  with  our  fel- 
low man.  We  will  have  to  remove  all  preju- 
dices against  minority  groups.  Unless  this 
Is  done  we  will  never  be  able  to  live  together 
as  one  working  together  to  achieve  peace. 

As  I  see  it,  we  are  graduating  Into  a  great 
new  decade  of  dUoovertes  and  scientific  ad- 
vances, that  should  help  us  to  progress  to- 
ward living  peacefully  with  our  fellow  man. 

Our  generation  believes  that  we  can  live 
in  peace  together.  My  generation  will  never 
give  up  hope  as  long  aa  we  can  see  the  small- 
est spark  of  light  directing  us  to  the  door  of 
peace. 

Let  us  pray  that  we  will  be  the  key  that 
will  open  this  door  and  give  us  the  peace 
which  was  proclaimed  two  thousand  years 
ago — Peace  on  earth- good  will  to  menl  Let 
there  be  peace  on  earth ! 

Mary  Gettino.  a  sixth-grade  student 
at  St.  Charles  of  Borromeo  School,  in 
Syracuse,  offered  these  remarks: 
Mr  Pavorfte   Patriot 

My  favorite  American  Patriot  Is  Nicholas 
A.  Qettlno.  Perhaps  you  have  never  heard  of 
him.  This  Is  because  he  Is  my  father. 

Nicholas  A.  Qettlno  was  born  In  Syracuse, 
New  York  on  June  12.  1922.  He  enlisted  In 
the  Air  Force  when  he  was  twenty  years  old. 
After  months  of  training  as  a  second  lieu- 
tenant he  waa  a  qualified  navigator  on  a 
B24. 

His  crew  of  ten  men  were  stationed  In 
Italy.  They  flew  many  bombing  missions.  On 
one  at  bis  eexUer  missions  he  and  his  crew 
bombed  several  docked  Oerman  submarines 
in  the  ports  of  southern  Prance.  On  this 
mission   be  was  shot  down  but,  the  pilot 


landed  the  plane  safely.  They  returned  to 
base  In  a  week.  Many  of  his  other  missions 
were  to  destroy  the  oil  fields  of  Ploestl,  Ro- 
mania. The  reason  why  the  oil  fields  were 
the  major  target  for  bombing  was  that  this 
was  the  Germans  supply  of  fuel.  On  his  forty- 
fourth  mission  he  was  shot  down  over  Yugo- 
slavia. He  was  picked  up  by  the  Germans 
and  sent  to  a  prison  camp.  After  ten  months, 
he  was  liberated  by  General  Patton's  Forces. 

Upon  his  return  to  the  states,  he  could 
have  been  honorably  discharged  from  the  Air 
Force,  because  of  his  experiences.  However, 
because  of  his  love  for  his  country  he  stayed 
In  the  Air  Force.  He  married  Mary  Burns 
m  1945  and  continued  In  the  Air  Force  for 
another  year. 

Now.  Nicholas  A.  Gettino  Is  a  retired  Ma- 
jor In  the  Air  Force.  The  work  he  does  now, 
concerns  the  defense  of  his  country.  He  has 
tried  to  teach  his  seven  children  the  love  of 
their  country  and  has  succeeded  in  doing  so. 
My  oldest  brother  Is  now  In  the  Air  Force 
following  in  the  steps  of  his  father. 

This  Is  why  I  think  my  father  Is  truly  a 
great  patriot. 


BILL    TO    ALLOW    DISCLOSURE    OF 
AIRLINE   TICKET  TAX 

(Mr.  BROTZMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
21,  1970.  President  Nixon  signed  the  Air- 
port and  Airway  Revenue  Act  of  1970.  On 
the  whole.  I  believe  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress can  be  proud  of  this  legislation 
which  will  provide  for  the  expansion  and 
improvement  of  the  Nation's  airport  and 
airway  system. 

However.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  rev- 
enue provisions  of  the  bill  were  consid- 
ered by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
an  unfortunate  amendment  to  conceal 
the ;8-percent  ticket  tax  from  the  ticket 
purchasers  was  added.  This  amendment 
was  approved  by  the  Senate,  and  was  re- 
tained in  the  bill  by  the  conferees.  Be- 
cause of  the  importance  of  improving  the 
Nation's  airport  facilities,  I,  along  with  a 
nearly  unanimous  House,  voted  to  accept 
the  conference  report. 

Now  that  the  important  substantive 
parts  of  the  bill  have  been  passed  and 
signed,  I  believe  that  the  Senate  amend- 
ment requiring  concealment  of  the  air- 
line ticket  tax  should  be  repealed,  and  I' 
am  introducing  legislation  to  accomplish 
that. 

Section  7275  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  provides  that  airline  tickets  shall 
not  show  separately  either  the  amount 
paid  for  the  air  fare  or  the  amount  of 
the  tax  on  the  ticket.  Furthermore,  sec- 
tion 7275  states  that  airlines  may  not 
advertise  ticket  prices  without  Including 
the  tax  In  the  advertised  figure.  Those 
who  violate  the  provisions  of  section  7275 
are  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  are 
subject  to  a  $100  fine. 

My  bill  repeals  that  part  of  section 
7275  which  conceals  the  airline  ticket 
tax.  It  goes  on  to  state  that  airline  ad- 
vertising which  includes  a  statement  of 
price  must  either  Include  the  ticket  tax 
in  the  quoted  price  or  clearly  Indicate 
that  the  applicable  Federal  taxes  are 
extra.  Under  my  bill,  disclosure  is  maxi- 
mized. The  passenger  will  know  what 
part  of  his  fare  is  actually  for  tax,  and 


at  the  same  time,  airline  advertising  will 
have  to  conform  to  basic  notions  of  dis- 
closure. 

The  rationale  behind  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee's  amendment  is  a  bit 
obscure.  However,  a  reading  of  the  floor 
debate  in  the  Senate  suggests  that  the 
amendment  will  prevent  passengers  from 
being  misled  into  thinking  that  the  fare 
alone  represents  the  total  ticket  cost  and 
that  pas^ngers  will  not  have  to  wait  in 
long  llnesUo  have  their  fares  and  taxes 
separately  computed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  waited  in  a  lot  of 
lines  at  airline  ticket  counters,  but  I 
have  never  gleaned  the  impression  that 
showing  the  airline  fare  and  the  ticket 
tax  as  separate  items  leads  to  any  delay. 

Even  if  there  is  an  immeasurable 
amount  of  time  saved  at  the  ticket 
counter,  a  quite  measurable  amount  of 
time  is  lost  later  since  the  tax  must  be 
shown  on  the  auditor's  and  agents'  copies 
of  the  ticket.  Thus,  section  7275  has  a 
double  barrel  effect :  it  conceals  the  ticket 
tax  from  the  passengers  and  it  creates  a 
new  maze  of  bookkeeping  problems  for 
airlines'  personnel  and  travel  agents. 

As  for  being  ^misled,  I  believe  it  is 
quite  clear  that  section  7275  is  the  cul- 
prit and  not  the  prior  practice.  I  am  not 
aware  of  ever  having  heard  a  complaint 
from  someone  who  felt  they  had  been 
misled  because  their  ticket  price  stated 
separately  the  fare  and  the  tax.  On  the 
other  hand,  since  section  7275  went  into 
effect,  I  have  had  numerous  complaints 
from  people  who  feel  they  are  being  mis- 
led as  to  the  magnitude  of  the  airline 
ticket  tax. 

Another  section  of  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Revenue  Act  raises  the  ticket  tax 
from  5  to  8  percent.  This  increase  was 
necessary  for  the  Nation  to  develop  the 
type  of  airport  system  it  must  have  to 
accommodate  the  rapidly  increasing  re- 
liance on  air  travel.  I  am  sure  that  most 
travelers  are  quite  willing  to  pay  this 
additional  tax  because  they  know  that 
they,  as  the  users  of  the  Nation's  air- 
ports, wUl  be  the  chief  beneficiaries.  But, 
Mr.  Speaker,  they  are  entitled  to  know 
how  much  tax  they  are  paying. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  discussion 
about  truth  in  lending  and  truth  in  pack- 
aging. Indeed,  the  Congress  has  passed 
legislation  to  require  fuller  disclosure  in 
these  areas.  I  believe  there  should  also  be 
truth  in  taxation.  Nobody  likes  to  pay 
taxes,  but  they  are  necessary,  and  when 
they  are  Imposed,  the  public  has  a  right 
to  know. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON  AND  THE  STU- 
DENTS: THE  REPORTS  OF  DR. 
ALEXANDER  HEARD  AND  DR. 
JAMES  CHEEK 

(Mr.  BRADEMAS  aske'  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  is  to  be  commended  for  hav- 
ing several  weeks  ago  named  such  distin- 
guished educators  as  Dr.  Alexander 
Heard,  chancellor  of  Vanderbllt  Uni- 
versity, and  Dr.  James  E.  Cheek,  presl- 
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dent  of  Howard  University,  to  serve'' as 
his  consultants  and  advisers  on  prob- 
lems on  the  American  university  campus. 

Last  week,  on  July  23,  1970,  the  White 
House  released  the  texts  of  a  summary  by 
Dr.  Heard  of  his  views  of  his  assign- 
ment and  of  several  memorandums  that 
he  aftd  Dr.  Cheek,  his  coadviser,  sent 
to  the  President  during  their  temporary 
term  of  service  from  May  8  to  Jime  30. 

Because  the  statements  of  Drs.  Heard 
and  Cheek  are  so  significant  and 
thoughtful,  indeed,  eloquent,  I  hope  that 
not  only  the  President  but  that  Members 
of  Congress  will  read  them  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  the  texts  of  these  memo- 
randums to  President  Nixon,  as  reprinted 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  July  24, 
1970,  followed  by  an  article  in  the  same 
newspaper  by  Robert'^B.  Semple,  Jr.,  and 
an  article  by  Eric  Wentworth  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  July  27,  1970,  on  the 
same  subject. 

The  material  f  ollow^s : 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  July  24,  19701 

Text  of  Two  Memorandums  to  Nocon  on 
Student  Unrest 
(Note. — Following  are  the  texts  of  a 
memorandum  from  Dr.  Alexander  Heard, 
chancellor  of  Vanderbllt  University,  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  summarizing  what  the  tempo- 
rary adviser  to  the  White  House  had  learned 
about  student  attitudes  toward  the  Nixon 
Administration,  and  of  recommendations  of 
Dr.  Heard  and  a  co-advlser.  Dr.  James  Cheek, 
president  of  Howard  University,  regarding 
campus  unrest. ) 

memorandum:    a   student's  view 

This  memorandum  addressee  three  ques- 
tions we  have  heard  discussed  around  the 
White  House  about  student  attitudes  and 
their  relationship  to  Administration  pwUcies. 
We  have  sought  to  compress  here  the  views 
of  a  "composite"  student. 

Something  like  these  views  are  held  by 
significant  numbers  of  activated  students, 
although  obviously  not  by  all  such  students. 
We  report  these  views  as  an  aid  to  \mder- 
standlng  the  questions  being  asked,  not  to 
Imply  their  validity  nor  to  question  their 
validity. 

I 

Why  do  the  President  and  disaffected  col- 
lege youth  have  trouble  "communicating" 
about  Vietnam?  At  least  four  factors  are  at 
work. 

First,  the  President  usee  words  that  mean 
one  thing  to  blm  but  something  dlCTerent 
to  many  students.  For  example,  he  has  em- 
phasized that  he  and  students  both  want 
"peace."  By  "peace,"  students  mean  an  end 
to  the  killing  Immediately. 

To  them  the  President  seems  to  mean  not 
that,  but  "a  Just  peace"  and  "self-determina- 
tion for  South  Vietnam,"  which  they  see  as 
probably  meaning  maintenance  of  a  pro- 
American  regime  In  Saigon,  continued  U.S. 
military  presence  in  Southeast  Asia,  and 
whatever  military  action  Is  necessary  to  pro- 
duce these  ends. 

Exacerbating  this  difficulty  is  the  belief 
of  many  students  (shared.  It  is  fair  to  say,  by 
many  nonstudente)  that  the  course  we  are 
on  has  no  real  chance  of  success.  They  do 
not  believe  Hanoi  can  be  Induced  to 
negotiate.  They  find  unthinkable  using 
enough  military  power  to  force  Hanoi  to 
negotiate. 

They  believe  the  longer  we  keep  fighting 
the  more  difficult  the  U.S.  position  becomes 
at  home  and  before  world  opinion.  They  be- 
lieve our  leaders  must  understand  tMs.  and 
consequently  when  those  leaders  do  not  act 


accordingly  by  "getting  out,"  they  must  be 
either  blind  or  evil.  Frustration  to  the  point 
of  fury  bvUlds  up  frcxn  watching  us  foUoy, 
at  an  enormous  cost  In  human  life,  a  policy 
they  believe  to  be  leading  nowhere. 

Students'  argument 

When  the  President  explains  that  we  must 
act  in  Oambodla  to  protect  the  lives  of  Amer- 
ican fighting  men.  they  argue  that  it  would 
be  better  protection  to  bring  them  home. 

The  President's  admirable  remarks  In  St. 
Louis  on  June  25,  1970,  showed  Insight  into 
student  idealism  and  compassion  for  their 
anxieties.  The  phrase  "to  win  peace,"  how- 
ever, does  not  describe  a  proper  goal  in  the 
eyes  of  some  students. 

Second,  what  the  President  regards  as  suc- 
cesses, students  often  regard  very  differently. 
Reducing  the  troop  level  in  Vietnam  by 
sometime  In  1971  to  something  over  200.000 
men  seems  to  many  In  Government  a  for- 
midable achievement.  The  President  so  pro- 
claims It. 

Yet  to  the  young,  who  face  the  draft  and 
think  on  the  time  scale  of  youth,  these  with- 
drawals seem  wholly  Inadequate.  Their  atti- 
tude should  not  be  mistaken  for  that  of  a 
draft-dodger  In  World  War  II.  They  are  not 
seeking  to  avoid  personal  danger.  Rather, 
they  abhor  personal  Involvement  in  war  they 
perceive  as  "Immoral." 

Hence,  a  plan  to  have  a  troop  level  of  over 
200,000  men  next  year,  and  possibly  Indefi- 
nitely, seems  intolerable — to  the  point  that 
some  of  them  say  they  would  prefer  to  kill 
and  be  killed  in  a  revolution  at  home  to  being 
involved  in  an  immoral  war  abroad. 

Third,  to  some  students,  the  President  ap- 
pears not  to  understand  the  nature  of  the 
crisis  that  has  come  over  the  country.  He 
speaks  of  "deep  divisions"  in  the  country. 
But  "deep  divisions'"  suggests  a  serious  dis- 
agreement In  a  stable  society,  a  -matter  of 
different  groups  holding  different  opinions, 
whereas  students  pyercelve  the  situation  In 
radically  different  terms. 

They  see  not  Just  differences  of  opinion, 
but  rather  the  whole  social  order  as  being 
in  a  state  of  erosion. 

In  the  St.  Louis  speech,  the  President  said, 
"We  should  do  something  about  it  and  not 
allow  that  division  to  become  something  that 
eventually  could  erupt  and  destroy  a  society." 

The  student  says  the  division  is  already 
erupting  and  destroying  the  society. 

The  President's  visit  to  the  Lincoln  Memo- 
rial on  May  9  was  a  splendid  act.  Reports  got 
about,  however,  that  the  President  passed 
pleasart  queries  about  surfing  and  football. 
That  offended  students  who  felt  Immersed  In 
a  national  tragedy,  like  telling  a  joke  at  a 
funeral.  . 

Fourth,  and  this  really  underlies  the  other 
points,  the  President  and  some  students  pro- 
ceed from  vastly  different  assumptions.  The 
President  says,  "America  has  never  lost  a 
war,"  as  If  "winning"  or  "losing"  were  the 
important  consideration. 

He  seems  to  them  to  hold  attitudes  de- 
rived from  the  cold  war,  such  as  the  domino 
theory  and  to  view  Communism  In  South- 
east Asia  as  a  source  of  danger  to  America 
Wrongly  or  rightly,  many  of  our  best -In- 
formed students  do  not  share  these  assump- 
tions. 

The  President  speaks  of  maintaining  "na- 
tional honor"  and  Implies  that  this  can  be 
done  through  military  power.  Students  dis- 
tressed with  the  failure  of  their  country  to 
achieve  all  Its  ambitious  Ideals  at  home  and 
abroad  think  of  "national  honor"  as  some- 
thing yet  to  be  attained. 

They  see  the  Vietnam  war  and  Its  effects  at 
home  as  obstructing  fulfillment  of  their  con- 
cept of  national  honor.  Just  as  an  earlier 
generation  fought  In  World  War  II  to  pre- 
serve the  nation's  Ideals,  they  want  to  end 
the  war  to  help  attain  the  nation's  Ideals. 


The  President  presents  the  goal  of  "self- 
determination"  for  South  Vietnam  as  a 
rationale  for  our  military  Involvement.  To 
students  the  cost  is  too  high,  so  much  too 
high  as  to  make  the  war  "Immoral." 

A  faculty  member  wrote  from  .  .  .  "At  the 
root  of  the  opposition  to  the  war  in  Indo- 
china Is  the  moral  revulsion  to  the  carnage 
undertaken  in  our  name.  Peasant  societies 
are  subject  to  the  most  awesome  destructive 
technology  that  man  can  devise:  hugh  areas 
are  depopulated  into  free  fire  areas;  defoli- 
ants, pesticides,  and  herbicides  scorch  the 
earth,  and  bomb  craters  create  a  moonscape; 
great  mas.'^rs  of  people  are  uprooted  from 
their  ancestral  lands  and  turned  Into  refu- 
gees in  their  own  countries,  and  war  spares 
neither  the  elderly  nor  the  women  and 
children.  Surely  such  death  and  devastation 
are  out  of  proportion  to  whatever  objective 
we  might  hope  to  achieve." 
n 

Why  are  students  not  Impressed  by  Soviet 
atrocities  such  as  the  invasion  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia? 

The  apparent  insensitlvlty  of  students  to 
Soviet  actions  and  to  evils  in  the  Soviet 
system  is  at  least  partly  explainable  by  con- 
siderations like  these: 

First,  they  feel  that  by  the  wrongness  of 
our  ov.n  policies,  such  as  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam, we  have  lost  our  moral  standing  to 
condemn  other  countries. 

Second,  there  is  an  obsession  with  our  own 
problems,  a  feeling  that  our  own  crisis  should 
occupy  all  our  attention. 

Third,  the  fear  of  Communism  Is  less  than 
existed  a  year  ago. 

Students  perceive  the  Czech  Invasion  as 
one  more  evil  action  by  a  powerful  Imperial- 
ist government,  but  they  don't  perceive  it  aa 
a  threat  to  the  United  States.  Since  the  Slno- 
Sovlet  split,  they  see  Communism  as  consist- 
ing of  different  and  often  competing  national 
governments  and  styles. 

The  Russians  appear  to  repress  their  sat- 
ellite countries,  but  students  see  that  fact  as 
parallel  to  American  domination  in  its  sphere 
to  influence  (the  Dominican  Republic,  Gua- 
temala,  economic   exploitation,   etc.) 

They  see  the  Rtissians  as  no  better  than 
we,  maybe  not  as  good,  but  feel  more  re- 
si>onslbility  for  our  actions  than  for  those 
of  foreign  jxjwers. 

ni 

How  do  they  compare  the  United  States 
with  other  countries  generally? 

Instead  of  viewing  the  United  States  as 
In  competition  with  other  great  powers,  or 
as  being  potentially  threatened  by  them, 
the  students  we  speak  of  tend  to  be  suspi- 
cious of  all  national  powers,  Including  the 
United  States. 

As  the  President  said  in  his  "State  of  the 
World"  message  on  Feb.  18,  1970.  •Today,  the 
'isms'  have  lost  their  vitality — Indeed  the 
restlessness  of  youth  on  both  sides  of  the 
dividing  line  testifies  to  the  need  for  a  new 
idealism  and  deeper  purposes." 

A  generational  loyalty  appears  to  develop, 
a  loyalty  to  young  people  internationally, 
that  transcends  national  loyalties. 

A  tendency  toward  an  absolutist  concep- 
tion of  moral  values  helps  to  make  it  Impos- 
sible for  these  students  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  comparative  superiority  of  the  UJ3.  in 
striving  for  social  justice  and  equality. 

Rather  than  emphasize  what  Is  good  about 
America,  most  students  emphstslee  what 
could  be  Isetter  about  America  (which  fre- 
quently appears  to  be  merely  an  emphasis  on 
what  Is  wrong  with  America.) 

Therefore,  any  form  of  Injustice  and  In- 
equality, such  as  Is  evident  In  our  racial 
problems.  Is  taken  as  an  Indictment  of  the 
entire  social  syst^n.  regardless  of  its  im- 
provements over  the  past  or  Its  relative 
superiority  over  other  societlee. 
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NOT!    ON    SXCOaCiaMDATIONS 

Detailed  recommendations  were  made  to 
the  President  on  a  number  of  subjects.  Some 
of  tbem  proposed  particular  assignments  for 
named  individuals.  Implementation  of  some 
of  the  proposals  mlgbt  be  handicapped  by 
malting  them  public.  All  of  the  recommenda- 
tions, like  the  comments  on  campus  condi- 
tions reported  above,  were  drafted  as  private 
oommunlcatlozu  to  the  President. 

Among  the  subjects  on  which  we  made 
recommendations  are  the  following: 

A.  That  the  President  Increase  his  expo- 
sure to  campus  representatives  Including 
students,  faculty  and  administrative  officers, 
so  that  he  can  better  take  Into  account  their 
views,  and  the  Intensity  of  those  views  In 
formulating  domestic  and  foreign  policy. 

B.  That  the  President  designate  a  senior 
staff  member  In  the  White  Hoiise  to  have 
special  responsibility  for  White  House  liaison 
with  higher  education. 

C.  That  the  President  arrange  for  the  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  higher  education  al- 
ready available  in  United  States  Government 
gencles,  especially  the  Etepartment  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  to  be  put  more 
readily  at  his  disposal. 

D.  That  the  President  Increase  his  ex- 
posure to  representatives  of  the  black  com- 
munity and  other  racial  minorities. 

E.  That  the  President  take  initiative  wel- 
coming young  people  into  political  and  gov- 
ernmental processes. 

r.  That  the  President  Initiate  an  assess- 
ment of  youth  opportunity  programs  In  the 
Federal  Oovemment.  looking  toward  their 
enrichment  and  better  utilization. 

0.  That  the  President  take  steps  to  Im- 
prove two-way  communications  with  the 
campuses  of  the  country  through  activi- 
ties In  which  he,  White  House  staff  members 
and  others  In  Oovemment  participate. 

H.  That  the  President  and  others  under- 
take to  understand  the  fears  of  "repression" 
among  certain  groups  In  our  country  and  to 
understand  the  realities  underlying  those 
fears. 

1.  That  the  President  use  the  moral  mnu- 
ence  of  his  office  In  new  ways  designed  to  re- 
duce racial  tensions  and  help  develop  a 
climate  of  racial  understanding. 

J.  That  the  President  Increase  Involvement 
of  blacks  In  domestic  policy  formation  and 
develop  an  ongoing  Federal  mechanism  for 
research  and  action  on  minority  problemis. 

K.  That  the  President  act  Immediately  to 
provide  additional  student  aid  funds  for  the 
coming  academic  year  to  economically  dis- 
advantaged students. 

L.  That  the  President  seek  to  provide  spe- 
cial additional  assistance  during  the  coming 
academic  year  to  those  Institutions  primarily 
serving  black  youth. 

M.  That  the  President  make  a  long-term 
commitment  to  assist  predominantly  black 
colleges  and  universities  to  enable  these  In- 
stitutions to  Increase  their  enrollment  and 
improve  their  academic  programs. 

From  time  to  time,  Dr  Cheek  and  I  have 
made  other  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent, orally  or  In  writing. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  July  24,  19701 
Nixon  Is  Advised  To  Hezd  Students — Head 

or  Campus  Unrest  Untt  Phaises  Coli-ece 

Totrms  in  Rkpokt  to  the  President 
(By  Robert  B.  Semple,  Jr.) 

Washington,  July  23. — President  Nixon's 
special  adviser  on  campus  unrest  urged  the 
President  today  to  undertake  serious  efforts 
to  Improve  his  awareness  of  student  atti- 
tudes and  to  take  them  into  account  when 
formulating  foreign  and  domestic  policies. 

This  recommendation  was  coupled  with 
an  equally  strong  plea  asking  Mr.  Nixon 
to  use  the  moral  leverage  of  his  office  to 
ease  racial  tensions  and  give  blacks  some 
sense  that  the  national  Government  under- 
stands and  cares  about  their  problems. 


These  and  other  recommendations  were 
contained  In  a  statement  by  Dr.  Alexander 
Heard,  chancellor  of  Vanderbilt  University, 
who  served  Mr.  Nixon  as  a  consultant  on 
campus  problems  from  May  8  to  June  30. 

The  statement  was  released  by  the  White 
House  late  this  afternoon,  and  consisted  of 
a  summary  from  Dr.  Hetu-d  of  his  thoughts 
about  the  usefulness  of  his  seven-week  mis- 
sion, a  summary  of  his  activities,  and  a  series 
of  revealing  private  memorandums  that  he 
and  his  co-advlser,  Dr.  James  E.  Cheek  of 
Howard  University,  sent  to  the  President 
during  their  term  of  service. 

A  single  theme  dominated  the  40-page 
documents  and  tied  together  Its  various 
strands : 

The  student  revolt,  the  authors  Insisted 
throughout,  may  seem  baffliog  and  chaotic  to 
outsiders  but  underneath  It  is  a  deep  moral 
commitment,  a  seriousness  of  purpose,  to 
eliminate  what  the  students  genuinely  be- 
lieve to  be  the  weaknesses  of  American  so- 
ciety. 

To  this  basic  theme  the  authors  added  a 
corollary  subtheme — never  explicitly  stated, 
but  always  close  to  the  surface.  Given  the 
Integrity,  idealism  and  passion  of  the  stu- 
dents, they  suggested,  the  Administration 
would  be  well-advised  to  listen  to  them  and 
ill-advised  to  attempt  to  make  political  capi- 
tal of  the  disturbances  they  cause. 

Dr.  Heard  seemed  to  be  under  no  lUuBlons 
that  It  would  be  simple  to  bridge  the  gap.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  perceptions  of  the  men 
who  run  the  country  as  to  what  is  important, 
and  the  priorities  of  the  next  generation  are 
radically  different. 

He  noted,  fdr  example,  that  the  concept  of 
an  "honorable"  settlement  In  Vietnam,  Im- 
portant to  the  President,  strikes  the  stu- 
dent generation  as  Insane  because,  in  Its 
view,  American  participation  in  Vietnam  Is 
Itself  dishonorable. 

Similarly,  Dr.  Heard  reported,  the  country's 
leaders  tend  to  believe  that  American  society 
caji  be  made  whole  again  by  patchwork 
methods  and  by  drawing  the  alienated  Into 
the  system;  the  students,  meanwhile,  are 
resisting  the  system  Itself  and  regard  "the 
whole  social  order  as  being  In  a  state  of 
erosion." 

NIXON'S    CONCERN    CITED 

In  an  Introductory  statement,  Mr.  Heard 
said  that  Mr.  Nixon  had  displayed  serious 
concern  over  campus  developments  during 
the  course  of  nine  private  and  semlprlvate 
discussions,  as  well  as  "a  searching  Interest 
In  what  we  had  to  say  about  campus  be- 
liefs, attitudes,  and  behaviors." 

In  addition,  he  went  on,  Mr.  Nixon  had 
already  undertaken  a  variety  of  useful  steps. 
He  said  that  he  and  Dr.  Cheek  had  recom- 
mended that  the  President  sign  the  voting 
rights  bill,  revoke  the  tax-exempt  status  of 
segregated  private  academies,  ask  the  Jus- 
tice Department  to  Intervene  In  Jackson, 
Miss.,  during  the  weekend  of  the  burials  of 
the  youths  killed  at  Jackson  State,  confer 
privately  wlUi  a  range  of  campus  officials  and 
students,  and  undertake  other  efforts  to 
soothe  campus  passions. 

Mr.  Heard  conceded  that  the  President 
might  have  undertaken  these  initiatives 
without  prompting  from  his  two  campus  ad- 
visers, but  he  professed  himself  "pleased 
with  these  responses." 

But  in  the  first  four  memorandums  that 
he  and  Dr.  Cheek  sent  the  President — dated 
June  19.  over  six  weeks  after  the  Cambodian 
invasion,  the  shootings  at  Kent  State,  and 
the  subsequent  uproar — Dr.  Heard  relayed 
to  Mr  Nixcn  his  serious  doubts  as  to  whether 
the  President  and  his  senior  associates 
grasped  even  at  that  late  date  the  dimen- 
sions or  the  spirit  of  the  campus  revolt. 

"We  do  not  believe  that  our  national  gov- 
ernment really  understands  that  a  national 
crisis  confronts  us,"  Mr.  Heard  wrote  the 
President. 

"The  condition  cannot  be  conceived  as  a 
temporary     abberatlonal    outburst    by     the 


young,  or  simply  as  a  'campus  crisis'  or  stu- 
dent crisis.'  Because  of  Its  Immediate  and  po- 
tential consequences,  the  condition  we  face 
must  be  viewed  as  a  national  emergency,  to 
be  addressed  with  the  sense  of  urgency  and 
openness  of  mind  required  of  national  emer- 
gencies." 

Mr.  Heard  buttressed  this  assertion  with  a 
portrait  of  what  he  described  as  "a  large  and 
Important  segment  of  students."  He  did  not 
contend  that  this  segment  represented  the 
entire  student  population,  which  he  described 
as  "Intensely  polarized,"  but  he  said  that 
it  embraced  a  surprising  number  of  students 
of  normally  moderate  and  conservative  points 
of  view. 

The  portrait  he  drew — ^based  on  interviews 
and  surveys— suggested  s  campus  community 
driven  leftward  by  the  Cambodian  venture, 
full  of  integrity  and  idealism,  acutely  con- 
scious of  its  own  separate  Identity,  increas- 
ingly disaffected  by  what  it  regarded  as  of- 
ficial "repression" — Including,  Dr.  Heard 
noted,  "sledgehammer  statements  by  public 
officials  impugning  the  motives  of  dissent" — 
and  the  unresponsiveness  of  Government  to 
student  concerns. 

warning    on    INDOCHINA 

Dr.  Heard  went  on  to  say  that  Tie  had  been 
advised  that  "events  of  this  summer"  would 
determine  "which  colleges  and  universities 
open  this  fall,  and  under  what  conditions." 
He  warned  that  any  further  widening  of  the 
war  in  Indochina  would  "make  it  impossible 
for  some  institutions  to  operate  normally." 

Dr.  Heard  said  that  he  had  made  detailed 
recommendations  to  the  President  privately, 
revealing  only  the  general  areas  in  which 
he  thought  the  President  could  take  steps  to 
ease  tensions.  They  ranged  from  broad  ex- 
hortations to  the  President  to  open  himself 
to  campus  views,  to  specific  sugegstions  to 
provide  more  Federal  funds  for  poor  students 
and  welcome  more  young  people  Into  govern- 
ment service. 


(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 

July  27,  1970] 

Nixon  Told  or  Stttoent  Power 

(By  Eric  Wentworth) 

The  attitudes  of  college  students,  like 
those  of  blacks,  are  "imlquely  important"  to 
governing  the  United  States  In  the  1970s. 

Their  importance  can  be  found  in  one  of 
history's  fundamental  lessons :  that  time  and 
again,  the  power  of  Ideas  has  triumphed  or 
other  political,  military  or  other  forms  of 
power. 

This  message  was  buried  in  the  memo- 
randa that  Alexander  Heard  gave  President 
Nixon  during  his  brief  term  as  adviser  on 
campus  problems.  But  it  may  well  be  the 
most  significant  advice  that  the  Vanderbilt 
University  chancellor  oSered. 

"Time  and  again  In  the  world's  history." 
Heard  tola  the  President  In  a  July  16  memo- 
randum, "ideas  have  prevailed  over  other 
forms  of  power,  from  the  teachings  of  Jesus 
throvigh  those  of  Tom  Paine  and  Karl  Marx 
to  those  of  Adolf  Hitler. 

"Intellectual  power  is  at  work  in  new  ways 
in  the  United  States,"  he  wrote.  "New  Ideas 
are  challenging  established  ways — which  is 
the  most  Important  fact  of  all  to  be  acknowl- 
edged and  understood." 

In  effect.  Heard  was  telling  Mr.  Nixon  that 
counting  votes  is  not  enough,  that  conven- 
tional rulebooks  may  not  apply,  that  the 
President  must  reckon  with  signs  of  poten- 
tial revolution — peaceful  or  otherwise. 

As  for  the  students  themselves,  the  chan- 
celor  saw  them  as  Idealistic  sometimes  to  a 
fault,  and  as  feeling  rebuffed  and  overly  bur- 
dened— ^the  draft,  for  example — by  the  rest  of 
society. 

"Though  often  emotional  and  egocentric," 
he  wrote  to  the  President  on  June  19,  "the 
passions  of  idealism  produce  not  only  brave 
heroes  on  the  battlefield  but  also  determined 
fighters  in  the  struggles  for  social  change. 
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"Whatever  one  may  think  of  its  origins  or 
consequences,  the  idealism  of  college  stu- 
dents toward  domestic  and  overseas  problems 
embraces  an  increasing  willingness  to  aban- 
don the  conventional  postures  of  national 
and  personal  Interest." 

To  an  "extraordinary"  degree,  Heard  said 
in  that  memorandum,  students  are  coining 
to  view  themselves  as  a  separate  class  in 
American  society.  This  "new  fact  of  political 
life,"  he  added,  may  become  an  enduring  part 
of  the  national  power  spectrum. 

"For  effective  national  government,"  be 
continued,  "this  constituency  requires  atten- 
tion and  understanding"  such  as  other 
groups — farmers,  organized  labor,  veterans. 
Clacks — have  claimed. 

At  the  same  time.  Heard  wrote,  the  stu- 
dent constituency  "has  much  ambition,  much 
energy,  and  more  future  than  the  others." 
The  Cambodian  incursion,  he  continued, 
"catapulted"  student's  growing  class  con- 
sciousness "Into  something  approaching  a 
national  political  movement"  Including 
many  previously  moderate  or  apolitical 
young  people. 

The  killings  at  Kent  State  University  and 
Jackson  State  College  have  helped  instill 
"feelings  of  fear  and  persecution  .  .  .  among 
students  in  general,"  he  added.  Indeed,  he 
wrote,  "One  senses  that  from  the  best  of  otir 
young  comes  the  worst  of  despair." 

Such  words  are  not  the  rhetoric  of  some 
apologist  for  radicalism.  Heard  may  be  a 
Democrat,  and  he  was  clearly  trying  his  best 
to  awaken  President  Nixon  to  what  he  saw 
as  a  national  crisis. 

But  the  53-year-old  Georgia  native  is  a 
professional  political  scientist,  the  author  of 
several  books  including  a  widely  respected 
work  on  campaign  finances. 

His  statements  to  the  President  were  based 
on  seven  years  at  Vanderbilt,  service  on  the 
American  Council  on  Education's  Sjjeclal 
Campus  Tensions  Committee  this  past  year, 
and — since  May  8  when  he  was  invited  to 
the  White  House — ^talks  with  countless  stu- 
dents and  educators,  questionnaires  returned 
from  193  campuses  and  a  special  student 
opinion  poll  by  Louis  Harris. 

Heard  wrote  the  President  on  June  19 
that  the  campus  upheavals  In  May  were 
"leaving  students  more  sensitive  politically, 
more  determined  to  take  a  part  in  the  gov- 
ernmental process,  and  feeling  more  deeply 
about  a  range  al  Issues." 

A  "significant  proportion"  say  they  will 
direct  their  energies  through  established 
political  channels  Including  campaign  work 
for  peace  candidates  this  fall,  he  reported. 
But,  he  warned,  for  many  it  was  a  case  of 
giving  the  existing  system  "one  more  chance." 

"If  those  efforts  are  condemned."  he 
wrote,  "or  receive  no  encouragement,  and 
apprehensions  about  the  war  continue  to 
deepen,  then,  as  President  James  Hester  of 
New  York  University  put  it,  "We  can  expect 
the  hard-core  radicals  to  gain  Influence  and 
increasingly  violent  demonstrations  to  take 
place.' " 

Heard  later  noted  that  college  presidents 
are  often  made  the  scapegoat — even  fired — 
when  student  dlBruptions  cause  a  campus  to 
"come  apart." 

"Similarly,"  be  warned  the  President 
bluntly,  "if  the  U.S.  has  a  sustained,  se- 
rious, national  campus  crisis,  an  unwelcome 
share  of  the  'responsibility'  may  be  as- 
signed to  you  simply  because  there  is  a  prob- 
lem and  you  are  in  office." 

Heard  recommended,  among  other  things, 
that  the  President  "Increase  his  exposure  to 
campus  representatives  ...  so  that  he  can 
better  take  into  account  their  views,  and  the 
Intensity  of  those  views,  in  formulating  do- 
mestic and  foreign  policy." 

And  he  advised  Mr.  Nixon  to  "take  initia- 
tives welcoming  young  people  into  political 
and  governmental  processes." 

Before,  Heard  might  have  added,  it's  too 
late. 


THE  aUBSER-O'NEILL  AMENDMENT 

The  8PEAKEIR.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Halpern)  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

L  Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
CT^thusiastic  support  of  the  Gubser- 
O'Neill  amendment  and  am  privileged  to 
-  have  been  identified  as  an  original  co- 
sponsor  of  the  highly  laudatory  step  to- 
ward democratizing  our  legislative  proc- 
esses. 

The  public  has  every  right  to  know  how 
a  Congressman  votes  on  amendments  to 
bills  many  of  which  are  vital  to  the  legis- 
lation. I  have  seen  some  amendments 
actually  take  the  guts  out  of  a  bill  and 
I  have  seen  others  that  have  put  real  sub- 
stance into  legislation.  Often  the  key  test 
of  a  Congressman's  position  is  on  such 
key  votes.  Yet,  there  is  no  record  what- 
soever of  how  he  votes  in  such  instances. 
The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  make  re- 
corded rollcEQls  on  amendments. 

A  number  of  citizens  and  groups  have 
raised  a  very  legitimate  point  regarding 
meaningful  and  important  teller  votes 
which  are  not  a  matter  of  record. 

The  absence  of  a  recorded  vote  on  spe- 
cific issues  has  created  a  situation  where 
individual  groups  now  place  their  own 
interpretation  on  the  strictly  procedural 
vote  on  the  previous  question.  This  is  a 
dangerous  practice  because  it  is  subject 
to  numerous  interpretations  and,  fur- 
thermore, transfers  minority  rights  to  the 
majority. 

Congress  as  an  institution  is  imder  at- 
tack. The  charge  of  "secrecy"  is  a  valid 
one  and  we  should  move  forthwith  to  cor- 
rect what  is  wrong. 

The  antiquated  teller  system  has  out- 
lived its  usefulness.  As  long  as  it  con- 
tinues. Congress  will  be  under  attack  smd 
there  will  be  some  validity  to  the  "se- 
crecy" charge  leveled  against  it.  Every 
citizen  has  the  right  to  Imow  how  his 
Congressman  voted.  I  trust  this  amend- 
ment will  win  overwhelming  approval. 


HAS  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 
FAILED  IN  AIR  POLLUTION  CON- 
TROL? 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Hosjcer)  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Cali- 
fomian,  I  have  always  taken  a  certain 
amount  of  pride  in  the  fact  that  this 
State  leads  the  Nation  in  the  applica- 
tion of  air  pollution  control  legislation 
and  technology.  Most  of  what  the  Na- 
tion and  the  Federal  Government  know 
about  air  Pollution  control  they  learned 
from  California,  particularly  Los  Angeles 
County. 

Now  comes  evidence  that  despite  its 
landmark  efforts,  southern  California 
largely  has  failed  to  achieve  reasonably 
adequate  control  over  one  quality  of  its 
air.  This  Is  disheartening  news,  both  for 
southern  California  and  the  rest  of  the 
Nation.  Certainly,  if  southern  California 
is  failing,  so  too,  are  the  other  regions  of 
the  country. 

Gilbert  Bailey,  the  environmental  and 
pollution  expert  with  the  Long  Beach 
Independent,   Press-Telegram,   has   re- 


cently concluded  an  important  series  of 
articles  on  California's  attempts  to  bring 
the  problem  of  air  pollution  under  con- 
trol. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  this  series.  The  articles  follow : 

Has  Southern  CAUroamA  Failed  in  Ant 

Pollution  OoNraoL? 

(By  OUbert  BaUey) 

PART  X 

There  is  no  adequate  air  pollution  control 
program  in  the  Loe  Angeles  basin. 

There  Is  no  such  thing  as  a  no-smog  day 
here.  Every  day  the  same  i>olsons  are  belched 
into  the  air,  and  even  on  those  rare  days 
when  the  winds  cleanse,  or  the  rains  wash 
the  air,  and  Catalina  can  be  seen,  air  pollu- 
tion Is  with  the  millions  who  live  here. 

On  a  May  day,  when  the  air  pollution  con- 
trol district  had  predicted  no  smog,  a  yellow- 
brown  cloud  lay  over  Los  Angeles,  clearly 
visible  from  a  small  plane.  The  cloud  thinned 
over  Orange  County,  but  it  never  ^totally  dis- 
appeared. 

An  Independent.  Press -Telegram  survey  of 
air  poUution  in  the  Los  Angeles  Basin,  and 
of  the  activities  of  the  Los  Angeles  Air  Pollu- 
tion Control  District,  reached  the  following 
conclusions : 

1.  The  Los  Angeles  Basin's  struggle  a^inst 
air  pollution,  one  starting  in  1948,  is  a  falling 
effort: 

2.  Air  pollution,  despite  predictions  other- 
wise, will  get  worse,  not  better,  unless  new 
regulations  are  adopted  and  enforced,  soon; 

3.  Autos,  while  producing  50  per  cent  or 
more  of  the  air  pollution  in  the  basin,  have 
been  assigned  more  than  their  fair  share  of 
the  blame,  obscuring  other  sources  of  pollu- 
tion; 

4.  Further  control  of  industrial  pollution 
sources  is  a  necessity,  if  air  pollution  is  to  be 
controlled  within  the  basin; 

6.  The  Los  Angeles  Air  Pollution  Oontrol 
District  has  in  the  past  Issued  unvrise  pre- 
dictions of  future  success.  It  addition  It 
has  used  and  is  using  pollution  statistics 
open  to  serious  question. 

6.  There  is  no  adequate  air  pollution  con- 
trol program  at  present  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Basin,  and  whether  such  a  program  will  be 
Instituted  is  doubtful. 

A  false  picture  has  been  drawn  of  smog 
in  the  basin,  a  picture  partially  the  fault  of 
the  air  pollution  control  district,  and  par- 
tially the  fault  of  the  news  media. 

"Smog  is  the  most  misused  word  in  the 
English  language,"  said  Robert  l^.  Chass,  Los 
Angeles  air  pollution  control  officer.  "There 
are  many  different  kinds  of  air  pollution." 

On  Nov.  1,  1969,  a  day  picked  at  random. 
Long  Beach  had  the  following  pollutants  In 
the  air  (in  parte  per  million  parts  of  air) : 
.11  parts  of  oxidants,  above  state  standards; 
.56  parts  of  nitrogen  oxides,  above  state 
standards;  .34  parts  of  nitrogen  dioxide, 
above  state  standards:  .12  parts  of  sulphur 
dioxide,  above  state  standards;  28  parts  of 
carbon  monoxide. 

Photochemical  smog,  the  air  pollution  pro- 
duced from  the  invisible  gases  spewed  out 
by  autoizkoblles  and  oil  refineries,  and  then 
cooked  by  the  sun  Into  the  usual  eye-lrrltat- 
ing  Loe  Angeles  summer  brew  of  air,  is  but 
one  of  the  polsonotis  stews  we  breathe. 

Sulphur  dioxide,  one  of  the  basic  ingre- 
dients of  "killer  smogs"  in  London,  New 
York  and  elsewhere,  comes  from  sources 
other  than  automobiles,  and  the  standards 
for  sulphur  dioxide  were  exceeded  in  Long 
Beach  20  per  cent  of  the  time  during  1968. 

In  the  winter  sulphur  dioxide  and  partlc- 
tilates,  tiny  pieces  of  liquid  and  dry  dirt, 
create  a  different  brew,  one  which  limits  vlsl. 
billty  and  can  hurt  the  lungs,  a  brew  for 
which  more  than  Just  the  car  is  responsible. 

No  area  of  the  basin  Is  exempt  from  air 
poUution.  While  the  offshore  breezes  often 
blow  pollutants  out  of  the  Long  Beach  area, 
sometlmee  those  breezes  reverse  and  bring 
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aU  of  the  basin's  pollutants  Into  Long  Beach, 
where  they  can  be  trapped  with  the  naUve 
poUutants  by  an  inversion  layer. 

"Air  polluUon  and  its  fallout  on  soil  and 
water  U  a  form  of  domestic  chemical  and 
biological  warfare.  There  Is  no  fuU  escape 
from  such  violent  Ingestion,  for  breathing  Is 
requUed."  said  Ralph  Nader  in  his  task  force 
report  on  air  pollution. 

The  Lo6  Angeles  basin  does  not  yet  have 
an  adequate  defense  for  this  biological  and 
chemical  attack. 

PART  n 

Twenty-two  years  ago  Los  Angeles  County 
began  its  war  against  air  pollution. 

On  March  22.  1970,  Louis  J.  Puller,  retir- 
ing Los  Angeles  county  air  pollution  officer, 
declared  victory. 

"There  is  nothing  much  left  for  me  to  do 
here,"  he  said  as  he  quit. 

On  May  17,  1970,  the  basin's  first  smog 
alert  of  the  year  was  declared  by  the  Los 
Angeles  Air  Pollution  Control  District.  More 
alerts  followed  as  spring  turned  to  sununer. 

A  declaration  of  victory  in  the  war  against 
smog  is  roughly  as  meaningful  as  a  declara- 
tion of  victory  in  Vietnam,  as  every  resident 
and  visitor  to  the  basin  knows. 

6ut  Los  Angeles  County  through  its  22- 
year-old  antlsmog  district  has  spent  $60  mil- 
lion in  fighting  smog.  The  district  Is  cited 
throughout  the  world  as  a  model  smog 
fighter.  Yet  smog  continues. 

What  happened? 

Two  things.  First,  growth  continued, 
growth  that  canceled  the  effects  of  the  con- 
trols Installed.  Second,  not  enough,  or  ef- 
fective enough  controls  were  established. 

There  is  no  indication  today  either  that 
the  growth  will  be  stopped  or  that  effective 
controls  will  be  established. 

Robert  L.  Chass,  now  air  pollution  control 
officer  for  Los  Angeles  County,  does  not  claim 
victory. 

"I  have  tried  to  point  out  that  the  district 
has  a  hell  of  a  lot  to  do,"  he  said.  "I've  told 
the  oil  refineries  and  the  foundries  they  look 
like  hell  and  they've  got  to  clean  up." 

He  said  the  district  is  studying  tougher 
controls  on  scavenger  plants,  the  plants 
which  take  sulphides  from  other  sources  and 
further  refine  them. 

However,  he  and  the  district  still  put  most 
of  the  blame,  80  to  90  per  cent,  on  the  auto. 

"Our  opinion  Is  that  it  Is  mostly  from  the 
auto.  It  is  an  opinion,"  he  said. 

The  air  pollution  control  district  Is  a  crea- 
ture of  the  Los  Angeles  County  Board  of 
Supervisors.  The  county  supervisors  are  re- 
sponsible for  smog,  and  Its  control,  or  non- 
control. 

The  supervisors  meet  every  so  often  as  di- 
rectors of  the  smog  control  district.  They  ap- 
point the  head  of  the  district,  now  Chass. 
They  also  appoint  a  three-man  hearing  board 
to  grant  variances  from  air  pollution  control 
reqiilrements. 

Complex,  sometimes  tough  and  lengthy 
regulations  of  stationary  sources,  primarily 
Industry,  have  been  Instituted.  Industry  has 
spent  millions  of  dollars  on  air  pollution 
control  equipment. 

The  district  fields  71  inspectors  and  three 
field  testing  teams  looking  for  violations  of 
air  pollution  regulations. 

Since  1964,  1.747  violation  notices  have 
been  issued  to  stationary  sources  (compared 
to  9,022  such  notices  issued  by  the  San  Fran- 
cisco area  pollution  control  district). 

At  the  same  time  the  special  hearing  board, 
meeting  three  times  a  week  for  about  an 
hour  each  time,  has  the  power  to  grant 
variances  from  the  air  pollution  district's 
regulations. 

The  board  is  headed  by  Delmas  Richmond, 
an  attorney.  He  Is  Joined  by  Wendel,  W. 
Schooling  and  Robert  L.  Daughery,  both  en- 
gineers. Each  member  gets  $50  a  meeting. 
The  meetings  aie  held  on  the  sixth  floor  of 
an  old  wreck  of  a  county  building  In  down- 


town Los  Angeles.  Although  the  offices  are 
but  a  block  from  the  city's  major  newspaper, 
they  are  rarely — perhaps  once  a  year — visited 
by  the  press  or  public. 

Instead,  employes  of  the  air  pollution  con- 
trol district,  a  deputy  county  counsel,  at- 
torneys for  the  applicants,  and  the  appli- 
cants are  all  that  are  present  for  the  granting 
or  withholding  of  variances. 

For  the  year  ending  July  1,  1969.  the  board 
granted  225  of  323  variance  requests.  There 
are  65  variances  outstanding  as  of  May  1. 
1970  (latest  figures  available)  out  of  roughly 
9.000  permits  granted  to  air  polluters. 

Chass  Is  satisfied  with  the  board. 

It  cant  fault  the  board.  "It  is  a  quasi- 
Judicial  body.  Only  such  a  body  can  weigh 
equities."  said  Chass. 

"We  have  a  tremendous  responsibility," 
said  Richmond.  "We  could  shut  down  In- 
dustries employing  thousands  of  people, 
causing  all  sorts  of  economic  harm." 

A  glance  through  the  list  of  variances 
shows  Advance  Galvanizing  Co.,  Allied 
Chemical  Corp.,  Atlas  Galvanizing  Co.,  Con- 
tinental Can  Co.,  Fresno  Paving  Co.,  Lever 
Brothers  Co..  Southern  California  Edison 
Co.,  Stauffer  Chemical  Co..  Union  Oil  Co. 

A  check  of  three  meetings  of  the  board 
showed  the  complexity  of  the  Issues. 

For  example,  oil  companies  must  shut 
down  equipment  for  repairs.  The  equipment 
does  not  meet  standards  immediately  after 
it  Is  restarted.  As  a  result  the  major  oil  com- 
panies are  almost  continuously  before  the 
hearing  board  for  variances. 

As  long  as  a  variance  \s  pending,  the  air 
pollution  district,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  does 
not  cite  for  violations. 

The  performance  of  the  board  is  difficult 
to  Judge. 

The  overall  performance  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Air  Pollution  Control  District  is  easier  to 
judge. 

It  was  formed  to  end  smog.  It  has  not  done 
that  Job  m  22  years. 

However,  it  has  slowed  the  spread  of  smog. 
In  all  probability,  without  the  district  the 
Los  Angeles  basin  would  be  unllvable. 

PABT   m 

The  automobile  has  been  blamed  for  al- 
most all  the  Los  Angeles  basin's  smog  prob- 
lems, yet  there  would  be  smog,  even  If  all  the 
cars  on  all  the  freeways  disappeared  tomor- 
row. 

Robert  L.  Chass,  air  pollution  control  offi- 
cer for  Los  Angeles  County,  estimates  that 
the  auto  contributes  between  80  and  90  per 
cent  of  the  area's  air  pollution. 

However,  two  University  of  California 
scientists.  R.  F.  Sawyer  and  L.  S.  Caretto, 
both  assistant  professors  of  mechanical  en- 
gineering at  Berkeley,  have  claimed  other- 
wise. 

They  said  the  auto's  share  of  total  air  pol- 
lution in  the  Los  Angeles  basin  Is  closer  to 
50  per  cent  than  the  88  per  cent,  officially 
claimed  by  the  Los  Angeles  Air  Pollution 
Control  District. 

Autos  contribute  only  13.6  per  cent  of  the 
sulphur  dioxide  in  the  air — an  Ingredient  In 
smog  which  has  killed  elsewhere — and  41.3 
per  cent  of  particulates,  a  second  ingredient 
in  killer  smogs,  according  to  the  air  pollu- 
tion  control   district's   own   figures. 

"Industry  and  power  plant  sources  of  air 
pollution  are  much  more  Important  than 
has  been  commonly  acknowledged."  said 
Sawyer  and  Caretto.  writing  In  "Environ- 
mental Science  and  Technology." 

"A  Southern  California  Edison  Co.  state- 
ment that  only  one  per  cent  of  the  Los  An- 
geles area  air  pollution  comes  from  their 
plants  Is  grossly  understated,"  they  added. 

By  weight,  at  least  according  to  district 
figures,  which  can  be  questioned,  the  auto 
does  produce  88  per  cent  of  the  air  pollut- 
ants, 11,920  tons  out  of  13,530  per  day. 

However,  the  auto  tonnage  Includes  9.470 
tons  of  carbon  monoxide. 


Carbon  monoxide  la  a  colorless,  odorless 
non-reactive  gas.  It  does  not  contribute  to 
photochemical  smog,  although  It  does  cause 
significant  problems  of  its  own. 

Carbon  monoxide  does  not  contribute  to 
that  which  the  average  resident  considers  to 
be  air  pollution — eye  Irritation,  visibility  re- 
duction, or  odor. 

Much  higher  concentrations  of  carbon 
monoxide  are  allowed  under  current  state 
and  federal  standards,  than  are  allowed  for 
other  gases. 

If  the  carbon  monoxide  tonnage  is  sub- 
tracted from  the  total  figure  of  pollutants 
poured  Into  the  air;  :hen  Industrial  sources 
are  almost  equal  to  ';be  auto  as  a  smog  pro- 
ducer. 

Air  pollution  sources  are  strange,  hard  to 
recognize,  and  even  harder  to  control.  Con- 
sider the  amount  of  gasoUne  spilled  with  the 
fumes  going  uncontrolled  into  the  skies  every 
day,  at  every  service  station  in  Los  Angeles 
County.  The  Bay  Area  Is  now  studying  con- 
trols of  sucti  spills. 

"The  numbers  game,  weight,  is  like  com- 
paring  apples   to   oranges,"   said    Chass. 

"The  media  always  wants  a  comparison. 
As  a  result  the  public  has  a  distorted  view 
of  smog,"  he  added. 

However,  Chass  sticks  by  his  claim  that 
the  auto  Is  the  primary,  almost  the  only, 
villain  In  air  pollution  In  the  Los  Angeles 
Basin. 

And  "Profile  of  Air  Pollution  Control  in 
Los  Angeles  County,"  the  official  publica- 
tion of  the  district,  said: 

"The  tables,  graphs,  and  charts  in  this  sec- 
tion show  that  air  contaminants  from  motor 
vehicles  comprise  approximately  90  per  cent 
of  the  uncontrolled  emissions  In  Los  Angeles 
Country.  ...  It  is  estimated  that  stationary 
(primarily  industrial)  sources  now  contrib- 
ute slightly  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the 
total  air  pollution  tonnages  emitted  dally 
In  Los  Angeles  County." 

Chass  pointed  out  that  the  auto  probably 
produces  95  percent  of  the  air  pollution  In 
downtown  Los  Angeles,  where  there  are  few 
Industrial  sources,  and  a  tremendous  con- 
centration of  cars. 

He  also  pointed  out  there  are  three  air 
pollution  areas  within  Los  Angeles  with  dis- 
tinctive problems — the  Long  Beach  area, 
downtown  Los  Angeles  and  the  southeastern 
portion  of  the  county. 

Sulphur  dioxide  readings  are  consistently 
higher  in  the  greater  Long  Beach  area  than 
elsewhere  in  the  county,  as  are  nitrogen  di- 
oxide readings.  The  larger  number  of  re- 
fineries, power  plants  and  chemical  plants 
In  the  area  must  play  a  more  important  role 
in  air  pollution  than  has  been  previously 
acknowledged. 

In  addition  these  Industrial  sources  con- 
tribute significant  amounts  of  hydrocarbons 
and  oxides  of  nitrogen  to  the  air.  the  makings 
of  photochemical  smog. 

The  auto  is  a  relatively  minor  source  of 
sulphur  dloriije.  It  provides  less  than  half 
of  the  partl/ulS'ies  that  cloud  our  skies,  and 
even  in  the  Area^f  hydrocarbons,  the  ca\ise  of 
photochemical  smog,  more  than  30  per  cent 
comes  from  other  sources,  according  to  the 
Los  Angeles  Air  Pollution  Control  District. 

Let  no  one  be  mistaken:  The  automobile 
plays  a  vital  role  in  air  pollution.  It  must  be 
controlled  before  air  pollution  can  be  ended. 

However,  Industrial,  stationary  sources, 
must  also  be  brought  under  further  controls, 
and  soon.  If  clean  air  is  to  return  to  the  Los 
Angeles  Basin  and  "killer  smogs"  are  to  be 
avoided  In  the  southland. 

PABT   IV 

Air  pollution  in  the  Los  Angeles  basin  Is 
going  toiget  worse,  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
because  automobile  emission  controls  don't 
work. 

In  fact  present  controls  have  done  more 
harm  than  good.  And  the  American  public, 
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which  Is  paying  for  those  controls,  has  not 
gotten  its  money's  worth. 

Robert  L.  Chass.  Los  Angeles  County  air 
pollution  control  officer,  has  predicted  the 
skies  over  the  Los  Angeles  basin  will  start  to 
clear  by  1976,  if  current  auto  emission  stand- 
ards are  met. 

"We  have  no  reason  to  believe  they  will  be 
met  on  the  basis  of  the  record,"  he  added. 

The  controls  installed  in  the  1960s  de- 
creased the  discharge  of  hydrocarbons,  when 
they  worked,  but  increased  the  discharge  of 
nitrogen  oxides. 

Both  are  smog  ingredients,  but  nitrogen  di- 
oxide' may  be  even  more  dangerous  than  the 
hydrocarbons. 

"Nitrogen  dioxide  is  twice  as  dangerous  as 
sulphur  dioxide  and  320  times  as  toxic  as 
carbon  monoxide,"  estimated  Ned  Groth, 
Stanford  University  researcher,  basing  his 
findings  on  state  standards. 

If  present  state  standards  are  met,  the 
emission  of  oxides  of  nitrates  will  decline 
by  1980  to  the  amount  discharged  in  1960. 
Chass  said. 

"This  is  progress?"  he  asked  in  testimony 
before  the  Environmental  Quality  Study 
Council. 

What  happened? 

"It  happened  only  because  Detroit  chose 
to  go  that  way.  The  State  Motor  Vehicle 
Control  Board  didn't  do  Its  Job,"  Chass  ex- 
plained in  an  interview. 

Detroit  in  the  1960s  installed  auto  con- 
trol devices  which  did  decrease  the  emission 
of  hydrocarbons,  but  Increased  the  emission 
of  oxides  of  nitrogen  by  50  per  cent. 

Detroit  had  partially  controlled  the  faucet 
pouring  out  one  kind  of  poison,  but  had  In- 
creased the  amount  pouring  out  of  a  second 
poison  faucet. 

The  Los  Angeles  basin,  therefore,  is  worse 
off  today  than  it  was  before  controls  were 
Installed. 

That  is  but  part  of  the  story. 

Ralph  Nader's  task  force  on  air  pollution 
reports  the  following  testimony  from  Dr. 
John  Middleton,  head  of  the  National  Air 
Pollution  Control  Administration: 

"Very  often  75  to  80  per  cent  of  the  cars 
failed  to  meet  (air  pollution  control  tests) 
and  they  missed  the  target  by  15  to  20  per 
cent.  ...  It  is  a  high  percentage  of  cars 
and  that  fail." 

Rep.  Paul  Rogers,  D-Fla.,  said  of  Middle- 
ton's  testimony: 

"They  (the  public)  have  expended  a  bil- 
lion and  a  half  dollars  and  80  per  cent  don't 
meet  It  (the  federal  standards).  That's  in- 
credible." 

The  Congressional  testimony  continued. 

Rep.  Rogers:  "But  they  are  not  working. 
Eighty  per  cent  don't  even  work.  So  I  don't 
know  how  good  the  emission  control  is." 

Dr.  Middleton:  "It  is  not  as  good  as  it 
should  be." 

Federal  officials  in  Washington,  D.C..  said 
but  one  model  of  car  had  an  80  per  cent 
failure.  Overall  the  average  of  failure  was 
a  little  over  50  per  cent. 

One  federal  official  added.  "Air  pollution 
authorities  are  discovering  as  they  measure 
total  exhaust  emission  on  a  mass  basis  that 
both  California  and  federal  calculations  are 
low.  The  auto  Industry  has  taken  advantage 
of  this  error  and  it's  hard  to  believe  they  did 
so  unknowingly." 

He  would  like  to  see  a  program  established 
whereby  Detroit  would  be  required  to  fur- 
nish cars  at  various  stages  of  use  on  a  regular 
basis  for  actual  testing.  In  addition  he  be- 
lieves that  both  Los  Angeles  and  the  federal 
government  should  base  estimations  only  on 
actual  tests,  not  calculations. 

The  problem  of  motor  vehicle  controls  was 
put  another  way  by  Department  of  Housing. 
Education    and    Welfare    assistant    general 
.  counsel  Sidney  Saperstein.   in   a  memo  re- 
printed in  the  Nader  report : 


"In  short  the  purchaser  of  a  new  motor 
vehicle  is  paying  for  something  that  he  may 
not  be  getting — and  the  federal  government, 
to  which  he  looks  for  assurance  that  he  is 
obtaining  value  for  his  expenditure,  is  not 
fullfllllng  its  obligation  to  protect  his  in- 
terests." 

A  final  comment,  also  from  the  Nader  re- 
port, may  sum  up  the  situation. 

"I  wouldn't  call  the  program  (of  auto  emis- 
sion controls)  fradulent:  I'd  call  it  farcical." 
said  Edward  Tuerk,  assistant  commissioner  of 
the  National  Air  Pollution  Control  Admini- 
stration. 

Chass  of  the  Los  Angeles  District  has  two 
answers  for  the  problem: 

1.  Legislation  requiring  every  auto  to  be 
tested  on  the  assembly  line  on  a  go  or  no-go 
basis  to  make  sure  the  emission  control  de- 
vice works; 

2.  Legislation  requiring  the  auto  manufac- 
turers to  guarantee  the  control  system  for 
25.000  miles. 

Legislation  has  passed  the  State  Assem- 
bly and  is  pending  In  the  State  Senate 
which  would  levy  a  $5,000  fine  on  auto  man- 
ufacturers when  their  devices  don't  work. 

"If  the  requirements  presently  on  the 
books  are  met  on  schedule,  projections  show 
that  there  should  be  a  noticeable  reduction 
by  1976,  and  by  1985  photochemical  smog 
should  virtually  disappear  In  Los  Angeles 
County."  Chass  said. 

There  is  no  guarantee  that  will  happen. 

PART    V 

On  a  not-so-clear  day  in  San  Francisco, 
the  official  of  the  Bay  Area  Air  Pollution 
Control  District  glanced  out  the  window 
across  the  Bay  20  miles  towards  Oakland. 

"We  are  calling  this  a  medium  smog  day," 
he  said.  "We  have  a  combined  pollution  in- 
dex which  takes  Into  account  all  L>pes  of 
air  pollution." 

The  air  was  dirty,  but  the  Oakland  and 
Berkeley  hills  were  visible,  if  dimly,  25  miles 
away. 

In  Los  Angeles  such  a  day  woxild  be  listed 
as  a  no-smog  day. 

It  may  be  that  a  comparison  between  air 
pollution  conditions  in  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco  Is  an  unfair  one.  Even  so,  such  a 
comparison  appears  to  be  productive. 

On  the  basis  of  statistics  of  air  pollution 
source  emissions — who  Is  putting  what  Into 
the  air — released  by  the  two  districts  Los 
Angeles'  air  should  be  far  cleaner  than  It  is. 
for  according  to  those  figures  less  sulfur  di- 
oxide Is  produced  here  than  In  the  Bay  Area, 
and  the  figures  for  particulates  (small  pieces 
of  dirt)  are  almost  the  same. 

The  hard  tests,  the  actual  tests  of  air  qual- 
ity show  a  different  story. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of 
days  in  which  air  quality  standards  were 
exceeded  in  the  Bay  Area  and  in  the  Los 
Angeles  area  during  1968  (latest  figures 
available) . 

Ozone: 

San  Francisco 66 

Los  Angeles 188 

Nitrogen  dioxides: 

San  Francisco 7 

Los  Angeles 132 

Carbon  monoxide: 

San  Francisco 0 

Los  Angeles 6 

Particulates: 

San  Francisco 3 

Los  Angeles 166 

Sulfur  dioxide: 

San  Francisco 0 

Los  Angeles --  '115 

•Figures  for  1969.  1968  figures  not  avail- 
able. 

Yet.  Los  Angeles  claims  almost  50  percent 
less  sulfur  dioxide,  one  of  the  key  ingredients 
in  "killer  smogs,"  Is  produced  In  the  basin 


than  In  the  Bay  Area,  despite  the  huge  re- 
finery, chemical  plant  and  power  plant  com- 
plex In  the  southwestern-Long  Beach  area. 

The  figures  are:  444  tons  a  day  in  the 
Bay  Area.  225  tons  in  Los  Angeles. 

The  two  districts'  regul  uions  covering  sul- 
fur dioxide  emis8lon>  differ.  However.  Los 
Angeles  had  115  adv  .rse  days,  the  Bay  Area 
none  In  1969. 

The  second  comparison  Is  even  more  per- 
plexing. 

The  difference  between  Los  Angeles'  low 
estimation  of  sulphur  dioxide  emissions  and 
high  concentrations  In  the  L.A.  area — esti- 
mates versus  hard  figures — might  possibly  be 
accounted  for  by  different  weather  condi- 
tions in  the  Bay  Area  and  the  Los  Angeles 
Basin,  with  the  Bay  Area's  sulphur  dioxide 
being  dispersed  by  winds. 

Hov^^ver,  the  winds  are  not  dispersing  the 
Bay  Area's  ozone  and  some  other  pollutants. 

If  the  Los  Angeles  estimations  of  emissions 
are  underestimated,  then  the  basin  is  being 
done  a  disservice.  Only  if  the  correct  figures 
are  available  on  emission  can  the  basin  act 
to  correct  its  pollution. 

Los  Angeles  claims  that  Its  3.9  mUlion  cars 
produce  45  tons  of  partlc\ilates  dally.  The 
Bay  Area  says  its  2.2  million  cars  produce  40 
tons. 

The  comparison  is  even  more  mysterious 
because  both  sets  of  cars  are  governed  by  the 
same  regulations — California  state  law  on 
motor  vehicle  emissions. 

And  both  districts  say  they  base  their 
figures  on  Air  Resources  Board  tests. 

Robert  L.  Chass.  Los  Angeles  Coimty  air 
pollution  control  officer,  was  questioned 
about  the  figures. 

Q.  Are  your  figures  accurate,  or  the  San 
Francisco  figiu-es  inaccurate? 

A.  Let  me  say  this  of  the  basis  for  the 
Bay  Area  figures.  We  see  them  the  same  as 
you  do.  We  haven't  sat  down  with  the  Bay 
Area  people.  We  have  no  basis  to  say  their 
figures  are  right  or  wrong.  ...  I  am  not  In 
a  very  good  position  to  reply.  I  don't  have 
their  data. 

Chass  added  there  had  been  no  communi- 
cation on  the  figures  between  the  districts 
and  he  said  the  San  Francisco  District  had 
not  contacted  the  Los  Angeles  District.  How- 
ever, the  IP-T  learned  that  the  question  of 
the  discrepencles  had  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  State  Air  Resources  Board 
by  the  San  Francisco  District.  No  reply  was 
received. 

Chass  said  the  district's  emission  figures 
are  checked  by  the  Air  Resources  Board. 

Q.  How  do  you  estimate  your  emissions? 

A.  "Motor  vehicles  are  tested  by  the  Air 
Resources  Board.  Stationary  sources  are 
tested  by  stack  tests.  Emission  factors  have 
been  established  over  the  years.  .  .  .  The 
Los  Angeles  Air  Pollution  Control  District 
has  more  test  data  than  the  rest  of  the 
world  combined." 

Chass  made  one  more  point : 

"Bad  data  in  air  pollution  is  worse  than 
no  data." 

A  suit  was  filed  earlier  this  year  in  federal 
district  court  claiming  the  district  lies  in 
its  air  pollution  predictions,  but  the  suit 
was  thrown  out  of  the  federal  court  because 
of  a  lack  of  Jurisdiction. 

Chass  fiatly  denies  the  district  has  ever 
lied.  He  was  angered  by  the  suit,  and  by  a 
story  appearing  in  these  newspajjers,  which 
noted  conditions  on  a  day  in  May  and  said 
the  Los  Angeles  Air  Pollution  Control  Dis- 
trict was  "lying  as  usual"  when  It  predicted 
no  smog. 

"This  district  has  never  Ued:  print  that," 
said  Chass. 

Since  the  suit,  but  not  because  of  it.  ac- 
cording to  Chass.  the  district  has  changed 
its  predictions  to  Include  visibility  factors 
and  ozone,  instead  of  Just  eye  irritation. 

In  fact,  the  district  does   not  lie   in   its 
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predictions,  It  Just  doesn't  tell  all  of  the 
problem — sulphur  dioxide,  carbon  monoxide, 
or  that  a  lot  of  smog  comes  from  other 
sources  than  the  automobile. 

Aa  Chass  said,  "Bad  data  In  air  pollution 
Is  worse  than  no  data  at  all." 

PA«T  VI 

Smog  can  Ull.  It  may  be  killing  today  In 
the  Loe  Angeles  basin. 

Every  year  thousands  of  Loe  Angeles  basin 
residents  are  told  by  their  doctors  to  leave 
the  basin  for  reasons  of  health. 

Those  who  suffer  from  bronchial  asthma, 
chronic  bronchitis,  and  pulmonary  emphy- 
sema are  particularly  hard  hit  by  smog,  ac- 
cording to  the  National  Tuberctaosls  and 
Respiratory  Disease  Association. 

The  difference  between  the  lungs  of  the 
person  exposed  to  air  pollution  and  those 
of  someone  living  In  clean  air  Is  explained 
In  Ralph  Nader's  task  force  report  on  air 
pollution: 

"On  the  autopsy  table  it's  unmistakable. 
The  person  who  spent  his  life  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks  has  nloe  pink  limgs.  The  city  dweller's 
are  black  as  coal." 

Sulphur  dioxide  and  particulates  have  been 
common  to  past  "killer  smogs,"  according  to 
Robert  L.  CHiass,  Los  Angeles  air  pollution 
control  officer. 

"Doctors  fo\md  that  when  the  dally  levels 
of  sulphur  dioxide  were  between  0.2  and  0.4 
parts  per  million,  the  number  of  excess 
deaths  in  New  York  City  ranged  between  10 
and  20  persons,"  Nader  reported. 

The  current  California  standard  for  sul- 
phur dioxide  Is  .04  parts  per  million  parts 
of  air  over  a  24-hour  period.  That  standard 
was  exceeded  116  days  in  the  Los  Angelee 
basin  in  1969  with  heavy  concentrations 
being  reported  in  the  Long  Beach  area. 

"Killer  smogs,"  or  'air  pollution  incidents," 
have  been  reported  throughout  the  world. 
The  major  incidents  include: 

Meuse  River  Valley,  Belgium  December 
1930,  80  dead; 

Donora,  Pennsylvania,  October  1948  6,000 
Ul.  20  dead: 

London  England.  December  1952.  4,000 
dead;  , 

New  York  Cfty,  1963,  1962,  1963.  and  1966. 
In  1963  an  estimated  405  died  from  air  pol- 
lution and  in  1966  a  total  of  168. 

No  such  smogs  have  been  reported  In  the 
Los  Angeles  basin.  The  nature  of  photo- 
chemical smog,  common  to  Los  Angeles,  al- 
though associated  with  respiratory  diseases, 
has  not  yet  been  clearly  linked  with  death 
by  medical  researchers. 

However,  some  medical  researchers  have 
predicted  killer  smogs  for  the  basin.  They 
have,  so  far.  refused  to  release  their  evidence 
unui  it  Is  published  In  medical  Journals. 

One  such  researcher.  Or  Kenneth  Watt  of 
the  University  of  California  at  Davis  Environ- 
mental System  Group,  has  flatly  predicted  a 
killer  smog  In  Long  Beach  for  the  winter  of 
1975-1976.  He  also  named  Pasadena.  Lennox 
and  Azura  as  danger  areas.  He  said  his  group 
will  publish  its  research  In  the  fall. 

Watt  not  only  fears  heavy  concentrations 
of  sulphur  dioxide  and  particulates,  tiny 
piece  of  solid  and  liquid  dirt,  and  also  photo- 
chemical smog.  Including  Increasing  levels  of 
nitrogen  dioxide. 

"It  is  frightening,"  he  said  about  the  higher 
levels  of  nitrogen  dioxide,  higher  levels  caused 
by  motor  vehicle  control  devices  Intended  to 
decrease  smog.  "Nitrogen  dioxide  may  be  the 
most  medically  dangerous." 

The  National  Tuberculosis  and  Respiratory 
Disease  Association  associates  smog  coming 
primarily  from  autos  but  definite  medical 
links  have  not  yet  been  established. 

Dr.  Watt  pointed  out  a  problem  In  asso- 
ciating death  with  air  poUution  in  the  basin. 
Air  pollution  hits  hardest  old  men.  second 
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hardest  aged  women.  However.  Los  Angeles 
and  Orange  counties  have  an  extra  large 
number  of  young  women,  making  statistical 
comparisons  difficult. 

Chass  of  the  Los  Angeles  County  Air  Pol- 
lution Control  District  disagrees  with  Watt 
on  his  prediction  of  killer  smogs. 

"He  has  no  more  basis  in  saying  that  than 
the  man  in  the  moon,"  Chass  said. 

But  Watt  counters  with  the  concentration 
of  sulphur  dioxides  in  the  greater  Long  Beach 
area  from  refineries  and  power  plants,  along 
with  concentrations  of  particulates. 

Watt  also  p>ointed  out  that  the  offshore 
breezes  which  usually  blow-  smog  out  of  the 
Long  Beach  area  reverse  thenxselves  some- 
times, bringing  the  basin's  smog  into  Long 
Beach.  Combined  with  local  pollutants  and 
a  winter  inversion  layer,  the  mix  could  be 
deadly,  he  said. 

Two  unreleased  studies  by  the  state  show 
the  extent  of  the  sulphur  dioxide  and  par- 
ticulate problems  in  the  southwestern  Los 
Angeles-Long  Beach  area. 

In  Long  Beach  the  state  sulphur  dioxide 
standards  were  violated  20  per  cent  of  the 
time  during  1968. 

In  the  area  of  particulates  the  highest 
reading  was  "measxu-ed  in  the  southern  part 
of  Los  Angeles  County,  where  most  of  the 
refineries  and  power  plants  In  addition  to 
the  Los  Angeles  International  Airport  are 
located,  and  where  the  emissions  of  par- 
ticulate matter  have  been  estimated  to  be 
the  highest." 

In  order  to  meet  current  sulphur  dioxide 

•  and   particulate   standards   the   amount   of 

sulphur  dioxide  in  the  air  must  be  reduced 

by  64  per  cent  and  the  particulates  by  54  per 

cent. 

Whether  Dr.  Watts  dire  predictions  of 
killer  smogs  come  true  or  not,  there  la  still 
a  lot  of  cleaning  of  the  skies  to  be  done, 
before  they  become  healthy  again. 
PART  vn 
Air  pollution  can  be  halted  In  the  Los  An- 
geles basin,  and  the  air  returned  to  the 
quality  of  1940,  or  earlier. 

The  quality  of  the  air  coming  into  the 
basin,  cleansed  as  It  is  by  5.000  miles  of 
oceans,  is  the  best  In  the  world.  All  that 
has  to  be  done  Is  to  control  the  pollution 
sources,  all  of  them,  within  the  basin  It- 
self. 

There  is  no  such  comprehensive  control 
program  witness  today's  skies. 

On  the  basis  of  interviews  with  pollution 
control  experts  at  as  many  levels  as  possible, 
and  on  the  basis  of  the  Information  reported 
In  this  series,  the  following  air  pollution 
control  program  on  Individual,  county,  state 
and  federal  level.  Is  recommended,  not  as  a 
final  solution,   but   as   a  start. 

First,  every  Los  Angeles  basin  resident 
should  have  his  motor  vehicle  emission  con- 
trol system  tested,  and  possibly  repaired.  At- 
lantlc-Rlchfleld.  as  a  special  service,  is  mak- 
ing such  tests  available  free  at  selected  shop- 
ping centers 

Second,  while  so-called  smog  free  gasolines 
are  relatively  InefTectlve  In  fighting  air  pol- 
lution, lead-free  gasoline  should  be  pur- 
chased whenever  possible.  Even  so.  working 
control  devices  are  far  more  Important  than 
the  type  of  gas  used. 
Lower  horsepower  cars  should  be  purchased. 
Care  should  be  taken  in  the  use  of  the 
auto  and  other  pollution  causing  machines, 
including  use  of  an  over-abundance  of  elec- 
trical appliances,  which  create  need  for  smog- 
producing  powerplants. 

Finally.  If  the  basin  resident  Is  concerned 
about  air  pollution,  he  should  contact  his 
representative  on  the  board  of  supervisors — 
the  man  directly  responsible  for  smog  in  the 
basin— his  state  legUlator.  and  his  repre- 
sentatives m  Congress  to  demand  action. 


On  a  ootinty  level  the  board  of  super- 
visors should  Institute  a  full-scale  review  of 
the  operations  of  the  Los  Angeles  Air  Pollu- 
tion Control  District  to  determine  why  after 
22  years  and  $60  million  In  expenditures, 
there  is  still  smog  In  the  district  and  what  can 
be  done  about  it. 

The  district's  operations,  Ite  special  hearing 
board,  and  Its  regulations  are  all  fit  subjects 
for  such  review. 

In  addition  the  district's  statistics,  open  to 
question  as  they  are,  should  be  verified  by  a 
thorough  scientific  study  of  air  pollution  In 
the  basin  possibly  conducted  by  such  an  air 
pollution  control  laboratory  as  the  one  at 
the  University  of  California  at  Riverside. 

The  Los  Angeles  Air  Pollution  Control  Offi- 
cer Robert  L.  Chass  should  be  Instructed  to 
draft  fiurther  regulations  of  Industry,  In- 
cluding the  oil  refineries,  chemical  plants, 
power  plants  and  foundries.  Chass  is  already 
reviewing  regulations  concerning  high  sul- 
phur dioxide  emitters,  but  fiu^her  regula- 
tions are  needed.  Controls  of  service  station 
gas  spills  should  also  be  Instituted. 

The  final  recommendation  is  that  the  dis- 
trict require  air  polluters  to  monitor  and  re- 
port their  polluuon  to  the  district,  at  least 
the  emission  of  sulphur  oxides,  and  lead  and 
fluorides  and  all  other  contaminants  pos- 
sible, as  is  done  by  water  poUuters. 

Beyond  the  scope  of  the  district,  a  rapid 
transit  system,  similar  to  the  Bay  Area  Rapid 
Transit  District,  is  needed.  Voters  shoiUd  sup- 
port such  a  district,  if  they  wish  to  breathe 
healthy  air. 

On  a  state  level,  as  well  as  on  a  Congres- 
sional one,  legislation  should  be  passed,  as 
recommended  by  Chass,  for  all  motor  vehicle 
control  devices  to  be  tested  on  a  go,  no-go 
basis  on  the  assembly  line,  and  for  the  auto 
makers  to  guarantee  the  devices  for  no  less 
than  25,000  miles. 

Second,  the  state  should  divert  gas  tax 
funds,  now  used  only  for  highways,  to  rapid 
transit  and  to  fighting  air  pollution.  A  state 
constitutional  amendment  could  authorize 
the  diversion,  or  a  bill  by  State  Senator 
Alfred  Alquist  to  raise  the  gas  tax  could  ac- 
complish the  same  objective. 

Finally,  the  state  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment, should  require  auto  manufacturers  at 
their  own  expense  to  provide  cars  for  testing 
on  a  regular  basis  and  conduct  actual  tests 
of  car  emissions  at  various  mileages  on  a 
mass  basis  to  determine  the  actual  level  of 
pollution. 

On  the  federal  level.  Congress  should  pass 
legislation  to  require  all  air  polluters  to  re- 
port their  pollution  and  to  require  all  air 
pollution  control  bodies,  tislng  any  federal 
funds,  to  report  the  sources  of  pollution 
within  their  Jurisdiction.  Such  legislation 
will  be  offered  in  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives  shortly  by  a  group  of 
California  Representatives,  headed  by  Don 
Edwards,  D-San  Jose. 

At  present  federal  air  pollution  control 
inspectors  do  not  have  the  right  to  enter 
private  property  to  check  on  violations.  They 
should  be  given  that  right. 

In  addition  additional  powers  should  be 
given  to  the  National  Air  Pollution  Control 
Administration  so  that  it  can  step  in  when 
local  or  state  governments  fall  to  control 
pollution. 

The  federal  standards  on  carbon  monoxide, 
particulates,  nitrogen  oxides  and  hydrocar- 
bons should  be  strengthened  and  Detroit 
should  be  told  to  clean  up  the  auto  or  face 
increasing  economic  penalties. 

Leaded  gasoline  should  be  phased  out  as 
Detroit  changes  its  engine  to  no  longer  re- 
quire such  gasolines. 

Finally,  the  federal  government  should 
help  finance  additional  air  pollution  research 
and  necessary  rapid  and  mass  transit  sys- 
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tems.  Again  such  funds  could  come  out  of 
gasoline  taxes. 

This  program  Is  Incomplete.  It  Is  only  a 
start — and  some  of  it  may  be  impractical — 
but  it  is  a  start. 

There  could  be  a  stronger  program:  Cease 
building  new  roads,  use  the  funds  for  rapid 
and  mass  transit,  tax  cars  further  until  they 
are  no  longer  practical  to  drive  while  pro- 
viding other  means  of  transportation.  At  the  _ 
same  time  require  polluting  industries  to  ' 
either  shut  down  or  stop  polluting. 

The  decision  on  whether  there  will  be  air 
fit  to  breath  in  the  Los  Angeles  basin  should 
not  lie  in  the  hands  of  the  polluters,  or  even 
the  politicians.  It  should,  and  does,  lie  in 
the  hands  of  the  people,  who  make  their 
wishes  known  by  action,  or  Inaction. 

Clean  air  has  been  the  birthright  of  all 
mankind.  It  no  longer  is;  instead  the  child 
bom  today  must  breath  poison.  But  for  how 
long? 

What  do  you  want  to  breathe? 


ANNUAL  LianT  OF  $20,000  ON  SUB- 
SIDIES PAID  TO  AN  INDIVIDUAL 

FARMER 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Coughlin)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
a  remarkable  opportunity  this  week  to 
serve  the  people  of  the  United  States  by 
cutting  expenses  without  hurting  the 
people  this  particular  program  is  de- 
signed to  help.  We  can  do  this  if  we  take 
the  long-needed  step  to  stop  stuffing 
the  silos  of  corporate  farmers  with  the 
tax  moneys  of  all  Americans.  We  can  do 
this  by  placing  a  $20,000  annual  limit 
on  subsidies  paid  to  an  individual  farmer. 

Unlimited  and  unwarranted  subsidies 
contributed  beyond  reason  to  the  $3.7 
billion  total  in  farm  subsidies  for  1969. 
Each  year  that  the  Congress  refuses  to 
end  this  costly  and  unjust  practice  of 
no-limit  subsidies,  contributes  to  an  ero- 
sion of  its  own  credibility. 

I  intend  to  support  an  amendment  to 
establish  the  $20,000  maximum  when 
the  agriculture  bill  is  brought  to  the 
House  floor  this  week. 

Although  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee has  recognized  that  the  no-limit 
subsidy  program  cannot  be  condoned,  I 
feel  the  compromise  itself  cannot  be  jus- 
tified. By  setting  a  $55,000  annual  limit 
per  crop,  the  committee  has  devised  a 
system  that  still  could  run  up  to  $165,000 
a  year  for  giant  farms  which  want  to 
produce  wheat,  feed  grains,  and  cotton. 

I  am  not  comforted  by  public  state- 
ments that  only  a  few  farms  could  take 
advantage  of  the  new  program  to  obtain 
all  the  benefits.  It  seems  relatively  easy 
for  the  corporate  farmer  to  change  his 
programs  so  he  still  could  obtain  $165,- 
000  yearly  in  subsidies  which  never  were 
meant  for  him. 

Agricultural  subsidies  originally  were 
developed  to  help  the  struggling  farmer 
and  the  small  farmer.  If  the  Congress 
ever  should  get  the  message  from  the 
pe<^le,  It  is  this — ^immediately  end  the 
monumental  agricultural  boondoggle. 

The  millionaire  farmer  and  the  corpo- 
rate farmer  do  not  merit  nor  should  they 
receive  the  largesse  of  Government  tax 
moneys  contributed  by  citizens  who  are 


already  comfleld-high  in  Federal.  State, 
and  local  taxes. 

My  own  13th  Congressional  District  of 
Pennsylvania  contains  much  farm  and 
rural  lands.  It  is  interesting  that  prelimi- 
nary results  of  my  1970  questionnaire 
poll  show  ttiat  agricultural  subsidies  are 
cited  as  the  number  one  area  in  which 
less  money  should  be  spent.  No  one 
farmer  in  Montgomery  County  received 
more  than  $20,000  in  1969. 

In  Pennsylvania  itself,  only  nine  farm- 
ers received  more  than  $20,000  each,  with 
the  largest  subsidy  amounting  to  about 
$40,000.  It  seems  obvious  that  the 
$20,000  figure  certainly  will  afford  the 
necessary  support  to  the  farmers  who 
merit  it. 

Too  often,  we,  as  Congressmen,  criti- 
cize Government  bureaucracies  for  re- 
fusing to  change  or  cut  back  programs 
that  have  proven  too  costly,  ineffective, 
and  outmoded.  Now  we  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  take  our  own  medicine  by  dras- 
tically altering  this  expensive  program 
that  enriches  the  wealthy  farmer  at  the 
expense  of  all  other  citizens. 

I  believe  I  can  urge  this  approach,  not 
only  because  of  the  number  of  farms  in 
my  congressional  district,  but  because  I 
have  applied  this  rule  to  other  programs 
in  my  own  area.  Whether  they  were  de- 
fense or  welfare  programs,  I  have  rec- 
ognized my  responsibility  to  try  to  elimi- 
nate the  unnecessary  and  ineffective  for 
new  and  sounder  approaches. 

By  adopting  the  $20,000  farm  subsidy 
limit,  we  can  effect — through  a  tightly 
administered  program — about  $300  mil- 
lion in  savings.  This  is  a  substantial  sav- 
ing and  it  is  an  act  that  would  help  re- 
store the  Congress  credibility  as  a  re- 
sponsive and  responsible  institution  of 
Government. 


THE  ISSUES— LET'S  LOOK 
AT  THE  RECORD 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Forbman)  is  recognized 
for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  sin- 
cere effort  to  openly  review  and  frankly 
discuss  several  of  the  issues  recently 
acted  on,  or  soon  to  be  considered,  by 
the  Congress,  I  take  this  time  to  sum- 
marize some  of  these  matters  vdth  our 
colleagues  and  other  interested  citizens. 

It  has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be, 
my  aim  to  carefully  study  all  of  the  in- 
formation, for  and  against,  every  issue 
before  it  comes  to  a  vote  here  in  the 
House.  Some  of  the  questions  I  have  in 
my  mind  as  I  review  a  bill  are:  First,  Is 
it  in  the  best  Interests  of  my  country,  my 
State,  and  my  constituents?  Second,  is  It 
constitutional?  Third,  can  we  afford  it? 
Fourth,  what  are  the  views  of  the  people 
I  represent  insofar  as  this  legislation  is 
concerned?  Fifth,  Is  this  a  legitimate 
function  of  the  Federal  Government — or 
is  It  the  right  and  responsibility  of  the 
people?  Sixth,  is  It  fair  to  all  concerned? 

I  do  not  vote  for  or  against  a  bill  sim- 
ply because  the  administration  or  the 
political  vaxts  leadership  is  for  or  against 
It— I  vote  tbe  way  I  do.  because  after 


weighing  all  of  the  facts  available  to  me, 
I  sincerely  believe  it  to  be  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  my  country  and  my  constit- 
uents. 

As  to  the  matter  of  specific  legislation, 
I  am  pleased  to  discuss  my  views  on  sev- 
eral important  bills  as  follows ; 

OUARANTKED   ANNUAL   WAGE 

I  have  some  very  serious  reservations 
about  HJl.  16311,  the  guaranteed  annual 
wage  welfare  programs.  Admittedly,  the 
present  welfare  program  Is  costly  and  in- 
equitable— however,  I  believe  this  bill 
would  move  us  in  the  wrong  direction  be- 
cause it  will  probably  add  several  million 
more  persons  to  the  welfare  roUs,  more 
social  workers,  more  Federal  control,  bu- 
reaucracy, and  dependence  at  an  esti- 
mated additional  annual  taxpayer  cost 
of  $4  billion,  or  mere,  than  we  are  now- 
spending.  Our  objective  should  be  to  seek 
a  reduction,  not  an  increa.se,  of  overload- 
ed welfare  rolls.  We  should  work  to  re- 
duce the  c  ^st  and  control  of  government 
by  the  enactment  of  programs  that  en- 
courage individual  work,  incentive,  and 
responsibility — not  reward  nonproductiv- 
Ity  and  irresponsibility.  We  need  to  work 
toward  more  jobs  and  permanent  job 
security  rather  than  permanent  relief. 

We  cannot  spend  ourselves  into  afflu- 
ence; we  must  earn  our  way  by  our  Indi- 
vidual effort.  Regardless  of  what  some 
may  say  or  think,  we  live  under  a  system 
where  the  people  support  the  Govern- 
ment; the  Government  does  not,  and 
cannot,  support  the  people.  The  Govern- 
ment is  not  a  creator  of  wealth;  it  gets 
its  mqney  from  people  who  work  and  pay 
taxes,  and  we  are  fooling  no  one  but  our- 
selves when  we  think  otherwise. 

My  son.  Kirk,  summarized  the  situa- 
tion very  well  with  his  question,  "Who's 
gonna  pull  the  wagon  if  everybody  gets 
in  to  ride?" 

Most  Americans  who  work  for  their 
living  have  little  sympathy  for  the  con- 
cept that  every  man  should  be  guaran- 
teed an  income  by  the  Government,  re- 
gardless of  whether  he  can  or  will  work. 
A  Federal  Grovemment-guaranteed  an- 
nual income  will  destroy  self-reliance, 
individual  responsibility,  self-respect, 
and  the  incentive  to  work.  Therefore,  in 
good  conscience,  I  cannot  support  or  vote 
for  this  program  that  I  sincerely  believe 
can  eventually  destroy  the  moral  fiber  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

EDUCATION    PROGRAMS 

Considerable  discussion  evolved  over 
the  proposed  reductions  in  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  appropriations — and 
President  Nixon's  efforts  to  halt  inflation 
and  restore  the  value  of  our  dollar.  No 
one  is  more  deeply  concerned  about  the 
need  for  reductions  in  Government 
spending  programs  than  I  am — and  I 
always  have  been.  However,  when  It 
comes  to  the  education  of  our  children 
and  the  Government's  commitment  to 
our  federally  impacted  school  dlstrlcta 
that  have  budgeted  these  fimds.  and  are 
depending  on  them  for  their  operations, 
then  I  must  support  our  school  districts. 
I  have  In  the  past,  and  I  will  continue  to 
do  so  in  the  future. 

If  we  must  make  reductions  In  the 
overall  appropriations  program,  then  we 
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should  carefully  consider  a  reform  of  our 
costly  welfare  system,  a  reduction  in  our 
wasteful  foreign-aid  program,  increased 
efficiencies  in  military  expenditures,  and 
a  realinement  of  some  of  the  ineffective 
OEO  programs  as  good  places  to  make 
needed  cost  cuts.  That  is  why  I  supported 
education  funding  over  the  Presidential 
veto. 

THE    18- YEAR-OLD    VOTE 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  my  campaign  for 
election  to  Congress.  I  pledged  to  reflect 
the  views  of  the  citizens  of  New  Mexico — 
and,  further,  when  I  took  the  oath  of 
office,  I  swore  to  support  and  defend  the 
Constitution.  Now,  from  this  base,  let  us 
take  a  look  at  the  issue  of  the  18-year-old 
vote. 

I  have  always  said  that  I  would  vote 
to  submit  to  the  several  States  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  fixing  the  voting 
age  at  18.  Recent  campus  riots  have  not 
changed  my  mind  because  I  would  not 
penalize  the  vast  majority  for  the  trans- 
gressions of  a  small  minority.  However, 
I  am  opposed  to  a  simple  Federal  statute. 
I  am  opposed  for  two  reasons:  First,  I 
consider  such  a  statute  unconstitutional; 
second,  even  if  constitutional,  such  a 
statute,  as  distinguished  from  a  consti- 
tutional amendment,  is  unwise. 

Article  1,  section  2,  provides  that  those 
voting  for  Federal  officers — representa- 
tives— "shall  have  the  qualifications 
requisite"  for  those  who  are  eligible  to 
vote  for  members  of  "the  most  numerous 
branch  of  the  State  legislatuie".  The  17th 
amendment  contains  the  same  language 
as  it  applies  to  those  voting  for  U.S.  Sen- 
ators. 

Implicit  in  that  language  is  the 
acknowledgment  that  States  are  au- 
thorized to  fix  voter  qualifications  in 
both  State  and  Federal  elections.  There 
is  no  language  in  the  Constitution  or  the 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  which 
says  otherwise.  Indeed,  three  of  those 
amendments — the  15th,  19th,  and  24th — 
which  deal  with  voter  qualifications  in 
all  elections — race,  sex,  and  the  poll  tax — 
acknowledge  that  the  power  to  fix  voter 
Jiualiflcations  carmot  be  taken  from  the 
States  except  by  constitutional  change. 

Even  if  Congress  has  the  constitutional 
power  to  lower  the  voting  age  by  simple 
statute — which  I  dispute — this  does  not 
mean  that  it  is  wise  for  Congress  to 
exercise  that  power.  It  is,  I  believe,  un- 
jwise  for  three  reasons: 

First,  it  is  unwise  because  it  would 
cast  a  cloud  of  uncertainty  over  the  1971 
elections.  E\en  if  the  court  tests  could 
be  concluded  and  a  judgment  of  consti- 
tutionality rendered  before  January,  it 
might  oome  too  late  for  voter  applicants 
in  voter  registration  periods  preceding 
elections  scheduled  early  in  1971. 

Second,  a  Federal  statute  is  unwise  be- 
cause It  would  tend  to  erode  the  federal 
system.  In  the  last  5  years,  20  States 
have  rejected  prai»ositions  to  lower  the 
voting  age,  one  of  them  twice.  Last  year, 
the  citizeiu  of  New  Mexico  voted  down 
a  new  constitution  that  would  have  per- 
mitted lowering  the  voting  age.  On  my 
1969  annual  legislative  questionnaire  poll 
on  this  matter,  the  citizens  voted  2  to 
1  against  this  provision.  This  year,  15 
States  have  the  proposition  on  their  bal- 
lots. For  the  sake  of  the  federal  system. 


is  it  wise  for  the  Congress,  even  if  it  has 
the  raw  power  to  do  so,  to  veto  the  will 
of  half  the  States? 

Third,  a  Federal  statute  with  a  built 
in  constitutionality  court  test  is  unwise 
because  it  confronts  the  Supreme  Court 
with  an  impossible  dilemma.  If  it  sus- 
tains the  statute,  the  Court  will  be  ac- 
cused of  amending  the  Constitution  by 
judicial  fiat.  If  it  declares  the  statute 
unconstitutional,  the  Court  will  be 
blamed  for  frustrating  the  expectations 
of  11  million  young  Americans  between 
the  ages  of  18  and  21. 

It  is,  I  repeat,  unwise  to  expose  the 
Court  to  sucli  needless  abuse.  It  is  unwise 
to  encourage  and  then  perhaps  disap- 
point the  young  men  and  women  of  our 
coimtry  at  a  time  when  they  are  sflready 
concerned  about  the  broader  gap  be- 
tween promise  and  perfonnance. 

The  wise  course,  the  safe  course,  the 
imchallengeable  course,  the  tried-and- 
true  course,  is  to  amend  the  Constitution 
in  the  manner  which  the  charter  itself 
provides. 

CONGRESSIONAL    RErORM 

I  believe  reform  and  improvement  is  a 
vitally  necessary  part  of  growth  and  de- 
velopment. Modernization  and  reform  of 
the  congressional  process  is  in  order  and 
has  my  support. 

The  "people's  right  to  know  "  must  be 
honored  and  protected.  Except  for  mat- 
ters involving  our  national  security, 
congressional  committee  proceedings 
should  be  open  to  the  public.  While  re- 
corded teller  votes  may  consume  addi- 
tional time.  I  certainly  have  no  objec- 
tion to  placing  my  name  on  the  record 
on  every  vote  of  the  public's  business. 

These  basic  concepts  and  reforms  seem 
to  find  general  acceptance  among  most 
Members  of  this  House — but  there  are 
other  proposed  specific  changes  that  will 
probably  encounter  strong  resistance. 
Because  of  these,  I  seriously  doubt  that 
^a  meaningful  reform  measure  will  be 
finalized  this  year. 

HUX-BUBTON    HOSPrrAX,    PROGRAM 

I  support  the  Hill-Burton  program  of 
Federal  assistance  for  the  construction 
of  needed  hospital  facilities  and  im- 
proved health  standards.  The  goal  of  in- 
creasing hospital  beds  is  even  more  crit- 
ical today  than  it  was  when  this  program 
was  instituted. 

In  terms  of  money  made  available  for 
hospital  construction,  we  approved  al- 
most double  the  amount  for  fiscal  year 
1971  as  compared  with  fiscal  year  1970. 
This  House  approved  $172.2  million  in 
construction  grants;  and,  a  $500  million 
loan  guarantee  allocation  for  fiscal  year 
1971,  of  which  $166  million  is  expected 
to  be  committed  with  the  $5  million  pro- 
vided for  interest  subsidy.  This  also  gives 
an  improved  hospital  construction  posi- 
tion for  the  smaller  commimities. 

Earlier,  I  supported  the  President's 
veto  of  an  authorization  bill,  originally 
approved  as  an  acceptable  bill  by  the 
House,  but  later  altered  in  the  Senate  by 
the  mandatory  spending  language  of  the 
Yarborough  amendment — an  amend- 
ment which  restricted  Presidential  lee- 
way in  spending.  I  wtll  continue  to  sup- 
port a  sound,  effective  Hill-Burten  pro- 
gram within  our  ability  to  finance  It. 


POLLUTION    CONTROLS 


Mr.  Speaker,  no  New  Mexican  wants 
Los  Angeles  smog  to  choke  Las  Cruces 
or  Roswell.  No  New  Mexican  wants  our 
rivers  and  streams  to  get  in  the  same 
shape  as  the  Potomac  River  or  Lake  Erie 
which  died  in  its  own  filth  a  few  years 
ago. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  support 
adequate  Federal  pollution  laws  and  en- 
forcement. Pollution  does  not  respect 
State  boundaries. 

Unless  and  until  we  have  fair  and 
equitable  standards,  which  can  probably 
be  improved  best  on  a  regional  basis, 
there  is  likelihood  of  penalizing  indus- 
tries and  municipalities  in  one  State 
which  has  good  antipollution  laws  when 
a  neighboring  State  does  not  have  ade- 
quate laws. 

THERE    ARE    OTHER    KINDS    OF    POLLUTION 

The  quality  of  life  goes  beyond  the 
issue  of  air  and  water  pollution. 

There  is  the  pollution  of  inadequate 
education,  of  street  crime,  of  poverty,  of 
racial  conflict — the  pollution  of  young 
minds  and  bodies  with  narcotics  and 
dangerous  drugs  and,  smut  and  por- 
nography. 

The  Government  and  the  courts 
themselves  sometimes  may  even  contrib- 
ute to  this  pollution.  There  is  no  better 
example  than  the  present  struggle  over 
the  survival  of  neighborhood  schools 
and  the  Insidious  ideas  of  compulsory 
busing  of  students  to  achieve  racial  bal- 
ance. We  cannot  improve  the  quality 
of  life  by  arbitrary,  unworkable  decrees 
that  destroy  neighborhood  schools.   *, 

In  the  battle  against  the  pollution  of 
our  young  people's  minds,  I  strongly  sup- 
port effective,  tough  Federal  laws  and 
administrative  measures  that  are  being 
utilized  to  crack  down  on  the  dope  push- 
ers and  halt  the  importation  of  drugs 
into  this  country.  And,  I  am  grateful 
and  appreciative  of  the  concern  and 
positive  attitude  of  the  SOS  youngsters 
who  are  working  to  help  understand  the 
tragic  dangers  of  drug  abuse  and  the 
pitfalls  and  heartaches  of  narcotics 
experimentation. 

SPENDma   PRIOBITIES 

I  support  the  request  that  the  Con- 
gress establish  a  firm  ceiling  on  total 
expenditures  which  would  apply  to  the 
Congress  as  well  as  to  the  President. 
This  will  protect  the  taxpayer  and  the 
consumer  and  require  both  the  legisla- 
tive and  executive  branches  of  Govern- 
ment to  determine  priorities  and  live 
within  the  established  ceiling. 

In  President  Nixon's  1971  budget,  for 
the  first  time  in  20  years,  spending  for 
human  resources — health,  education, 
welfare,  retirement  programs,  and  so 
forth — will  exceed  defense  spending.  In 
1962  under  President  Kermedy,  the  Fed- 
eral Goverrmient  spent  48  percent  of  Its 
budget  for  defense  and  only  29  percent 
for  human  resources.  By  1968,  the  com- 
parison was  45  percent  to  32  percent. 
This  fiscal  year  only  37  percent  goes  for 
defense  and  4\  percent  for  human  re- 
sources. 

President  NixAi's  1971  budget  calls  for 
more  than  $83  b^on  to  be  spent  for  do- 
mestic social  programuB  while  defense 
spending  Is  moving  down  to  $73  billion. 
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The  budget  includes  $3  billion  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools,  $1.5  bil- 
lion for  higher  education,  $1.2  billion  for 
vocational  and  other  special  education, 
and  $2.7  bilUon  for  manpower  training. 
Health  programs  in  the  Federal  budget 
add  up  to  $14.9  billion.  And  initial  cuts  of 
$12  billion  in  defense  already  have  been 
made. 

rOBEICM   AID   PROGRAM 

Mr.  Speaker,  never  before  In  the  his- 
tory of  mankind  has  there  been  demon- 
strated such  shortsighted  generosity  as 
our  expensive,  badly  executed,  unrealis- 
tic, uncontrolled,  and  uncontrollable 
foreign  aid  giveaway  program.  This  Is 
the  only  Federal  aid  program  I  know  of 
that  does  not  exert  Federal  control  along 
with  the  granting  of  Federal  fvmds. 

Since  i\z  Inception,  we  have  dished  out 
$199  billion,  coimting  the  interest  we 
have  paid  on  the  money  we  have  bor- 
rowed to  give  away,  to  over  100  of  the  120 
nations  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  we 
have  less  international  respect  and  fewer 
friends  than  we  did  when  we  started  this 
runaway  boondoggle. 

IMPORTANT   TRUTHS 

The  public  debt  of  the  United  States 
stands  at  more  than  $360  billion.  The 
annual  interest  alone  on  that  debt  is 
more  than  $18  billion. 

Interest  on  Federal  borrowing  Is  now 
more  than  7  percent.  Compare  this  with 
the  rate  at  which  loans  are  now  made 
under  foreign  assistance — 2  percent  for 
the  first  10  years  and  3  percent  for  the 
next  30  years. 

Federal  taxes  are  at  their  highest  level 
to  say  nothing  of  State  and  local  taxes. 
We  hear  with  increasing  frequency  of  a 
taxpayers'  revolt.  If  the  taxpayers  knew 
the  full  story  of  the  extravagance  and 
waste  in  this  program,  the  threat  would 
be  even  more  real. 

Three  countries  that  have  been  receiv- 
ing, and  will  continue  to  receive,  funds 
under  this  bill— Thailand,  Korea,  and 
Taiwan — are  now  lending  money  to  the 
United  States  at  6-percent  Interest. 

Let  us  tell  these  hard  truths  to  our 
constituents  and  see  what  kind  of  a  re- 
sponse we  get  on  how  to  vote  on  this  grab 
bag. 

CONCERN     FOB    THE     HUNGRY? 

To  those  who  ask  me,  "Do  you  not  care 
about  the  poor  or  the  hungry  people  of 
Africa  or  India?"  I  reply,  of  course,  I  am 
concerned  about  them,  but  I  am  more 
concerned  about  the  poor  overburdened 
taxpayers  of  America  who  are  stuck  with 
the  bill  for  the  irresponsible  waste  in- 
volved in  these  aid  programs.  At  a  time 
when  we  have  millions  of  hungry  and  un- 
educated Americans  In  our  own  country, 
why  do  we  not  give  them  some  aid?  How 
about  feeding  them  and  educating  them, 
first?  Why  do  we  not  look  after  our  own 
family  before  we  start  trying  to  raise  the 
living  standards  of  the  world? 

PROPOSED    SOLUTION 

We  must  initiate  drastic  reductions  in 
foreign  aid  in  all  Instances,  except  where 
technological  and  military  assistance  is 
necessary  to  the  defense  of  the  free  world 
and  is  economically  advantageous  to  the 
United  States.  We  must  initiate  some 
tough-fisted  management  over  it.  We 
must  use  commonsense  on  our  adminls- 
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tration  of  it  and  curb  its  waste  and  mis- 
management. 

We  can  do  this  by  restricting  grants 
to  the  careful  distribution  of  surplus 
farm  products  to  friendly  underdevel- 
oped countries  to  fill  hungry  bellies,  by 
providing  needed  medicines  to  the  sick, 
and  by  providing  technological  assist- 
ance and  instruction  to  those  who  show 
a  willingness  and  desire  to  help  them- 
selves. Our  money  and  equipment  sent  to 
countries  needing  help  should  be  only  to 
non-Communist  countries,  and  this 
should  not  be  grants;  rather  it  should  be 
in  the  form  of  sound,  hard,  reasonable 
interest-bearing  loans,  backed  up  with 
collateral,  and  to  be  repaid  according 
to  a  specified,  sensible,  businesslike 
schedule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  unforgivable  dis- 
grace, indeed,  for  a  country  with  a  na- 
tional debt  greater  than  all  the  countries 
of  the  world  combined,  to  continue  to  tax 
our  people  to  give  away  our  goods  to  try 
to  buy  friends  among  people  who  readily 
turn  against  us  when  the  till  goes  empty 
and  the  chips  are  down.  Any  supporter  of 
this  wasteful  throwaway  program,  who 
has  one  hungry  child  or  one  depressed 
business  in  his  district,  should  hang  his 
head  in  shame  if  he  continues  to  vote 
funds  that  are  to  be  so  irresponsibly 
spent.  How  absurd,  how  ignorant  can  we 
get  when  we  thiow  our  money  away  so 
foolishly? 

LISTEN    TO    AMERICA 

Across  this  great  land  of  ours,  Mr. 
Speaker,  are  millions  of  proud,  independ- 
ent, hard-working,  fiag-lQVing  patriots 
who  still  love  om-  country,  support  our 
Goverrmient  and  believe  in  the  basic  con- 
stitutional principles  of  limited  govern- 
ment and  free  enterprise  that  made  us 
what  we  are  today. 

I  respectfully  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  and  our  national  leaders,  re- 
gardless of  their  politifcal  party  affilia- 
tions, to  give  heed  to  the  voice  of  the 
heartland  of  America.  This  is  a  great, 
wonderful,  productive  and  proud  land. 
Do  not  kill  it  with  an  overly  powerful 
paternalistic  central  government  and  so- 
cialism which  has  brought  about  the 
downfall  of  other  nations. 

Cultivate  it,  encourage  it,  and  praise 
our  country;  do  not  ridicule  and  con- 
demn it.  With  all  its  problems  and  im- 
perfections, it  is  still  the  finest  country 
ever  known  In  the  history  of  mankind. 

Let  us  rededicate  ourselves  to  the  task 
of  preserving  our  freedom,  our  heritage, 
our  constitutional  rights  and  principles 
and  our  great  Nation  "under  God."  Let 
us  get  back  in  balance  again,  economical- 
ly and  spiritually,  and  let  us  place  the 
welfare  of  this  great  country  ahead  of 
political  considerations. 


VETERANS:  AN  UNFULFILLED  DEBT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  HAMn.TON)  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sec- 
ond session  of  the  91st  Congress  has  only 
partially  met  its  obligation  to  the  Na- 
tion's veterans. 

Congress  has  taken  several  helpful 


steps,  but  several  more  must  be  taken 
to  meet  our  obligation. 

Already  in  this  session  two  major 
pieces  of  legislation  have  been  signed 
into  law.  In  the  last  4  months  the  House 
has  passed  and  sent  to  the  Senate  seven 
additional  major  pieces  of  legislation. 

LEGISLATION    ENACTED 

It  is  now  public  law  that  under  the 
veterans'  education  assistance  programs, 
certain  categories  of  veterans  are  en- 
titled to  an  increased  allowance.  An  aver- 
age overall  increase  of  34.6  percent  is 
provided.  The  costs  of  schooling  have 
risen  sharply  since  the  days  of  World 
War  n  and  the  Korean  conflict:  there- 
fore, educational  assistance  to  veterans 
had  to  be  increased  accordingly.  Enact- 
ment of  this  piece  of  legislation  rep- 
resents a  significant  congressional  ef- 
fort to  provide  new  and  special  programs 
to  attract  and  assist  educationally  dis- 
advantaged and  academically  deficient 
veterans  under  the  GI  bill 

One  of  the  more  important  pieces  of 
veterans  legislation  which  has  been 
signed  into  law  is  the  serviceman's  group 
life  insurance  amendments.  The  law  In- 
creases the  amoimt  of  insurance  under 
the  serviceman's  group  life  insurance — 
SGLI — program  from  the  present  $10.- 
000  to  $15,000. 

BILLS    PASSED    BY    THE    HOUSE 

The  House  recently  sent  to  the  Senate 
a  bill  modifying  the  reporting  require- 
ment and  establishing  additional  income 
exclusions  relating  to  pension  for  vet- 
erans and  their  widows.  Additionally,  it 
liberalizes  the  oath  requirement  for  hos- 
pitalization of  veterans.  Tliis  liberaliza- 
tion follows  the  trend  established  by 
similar  liberalizations  authorized  for 
widows  seeking  social  security  benefits, 
or  civil  service  retirement  benefits.  It  is 
a  logical  and  equitable  extension  of 
present  law. 

Recently,  the  House  approved  a  new 
home  loan  financing  bill.  Investment  of 
up  to  $5  billion  in  assets  of  the  national 
service  life  insurance  fund  will  be  pro- 
vided to  purchase  mortgages  from  pri- 
vate lenders  for  financing  of  veterans 
home  loans  of  $30,000  or  less.  Enactment 
of  this  bill  will  make  more  capital  iml- 
lormly  available  for  Investment  in  guar- 
anteed loans  during  the  next  5  years.  It 
will  assist  the  growing  number  of  post- 
Korean  veterans  to  finance  their  home 
purchases. 

The  House  passed  several  measures  in- 
creasing direct  monetary  benefits  to 
veterans:  First,  a  bill  increasing  the 
automobile  allowance  for  seriously  dis- 
abled service-cormected  veterans  from 
its  present  $1,600  to  $2,500;  and  second, 
a  bill  extending  for  2  additional  years  the 
authority  of  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  to  set  interest  rates  at  a 
level  necessary  to  meet  the  mortgage 
market  for  guaranteed  smd  insured  loans 
to  veterans.  These  bills,  of  course,  are 
measures  to  equalize  veterans  benefits 
with  the  rising  cost  of  living  and  the  in- 
fiationary  conditions  of  the  economy 
generally. 

Finally,  the  Hoxise  has  approved,  three 
bills  extending  medical  care  and  benefits 
to  veterans :  First,  a  bill  furnishing  out- 
patient care  and  other  medical  services 
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to  any  veteran  who  is  in  need  of  attend- 
ance by  another  person,  or  who  is  perma- 
nently house  bound;  second,  a  bill  au- 
thorizing transfer  of  a  vetei'an  who  Is 
hospitalized  under  the  VA  auspices  for 
a  non-military-connected  condition  and 
who  has  received  maximum  benefit  from 
such  hospitalization,  to  a  public  or  pri- 
vate institution  for  nursing  home  care 
at  Federal  expense;  and  third,  a  bill  to 
achieve  a  more  effective  and  improved 
administration  of  the  program  for  shar- 
ing of  certain  specialized  medical  re- 
sources with  community  medical  facili- 
ties. 

This  I  believe  has  been  a  creditable 
record.  I  am  proud  of  supporting  all  five 
of  these  bills  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
However,  it  is  important  to  realize  that 
our  obligation  has  not  been  completely 
fulfilled.  The  words  of  Teddy  Roosevelt 
are  very  timely  In  this  respect: 

No  other  citizen  deserves  so  well  of  the 
Republic  as  the  veteran.  They  did  the  one 
deed  which,  If  left  undone,  would  have  meant 
all  else  In  our  history  went  for  nothing.  But 
for  their  steadfast  promise,  all  of  our  annals 
would  b«  meaningless,  and  our  great  experi- 
ence In  popular  freedom  and  self-government 
would  be  a  gloomy  failure. 

Let  us  honor  our  obligation  to  these 
veterans  by  approving  the  following 
pieces  of  legislation. 

LEGISLATION    CONGRXSS   SHOULD   ENACT 

The  91st  Congress  should  add  the  fol- 
lowing legislation  to  the  books  before  It 
adjourns. 

WORLD  WAR  I  VETERANS 

During  the  course  of  our  efforts  to  pro- 
vide veterans  with  necessary  benefits,  we 
have  overlooked  the  special  needs  of  our 
veterans  from  World  War  I.  There  are 
presently  two  bills  pending  in  the  House 
which  should  be  approved:  First,  a  bill 
providing  for  significant  increases  in  the 
monthly  rates  of  compensation  for  veter- 
ans with  service-cormected  disabilities, 
second,  a  bill  increasing  the  rates  of  pen- 
sion payable  for  non-service-ccHinected 
disability  or  death  to  veterans  of  World 
War  I  and  later  conflicts,  or  to  the  wid- 
ows and  surviving  children  of  such  veter- 
ans. Additionally,  income  limitations  ap- 
plicable to  such  pensions  should  be  re- 
vised so  as  to  increase  the  number  of  in- 
come categories  and  raise  the  maximum 
amount  of  other  income  an  individual 
may  have  while  still  remaining  eligible 
for  some  pension. 

VWTNAM     VETESANS    ASSISTANCE 

The  House  should  pass  a  measure  per- 
mitting servicemen  on  active  duty  to 
qualify  for  veterans  education  assistance 
benefits  after  180  days  of  service.  Incen- 
tives should  be  provided  for  returning 
veterans  to  encourage  their  participation 
in  the  Job  market.  For  example,  the  scope 
of  veterans  educational  assistance  bene- 
fits should  be  extended  to  cover  programs 
of  education  required  as  a  condition  of 
certain  loans  from  the  Small  Bxisiness 
Administration. 

▼■TEBANS  PATBfTS 

I  have  Introduced  a  bill  providing  for 
the  extension  of  the  term  of  certain 
patents  of  persons  who  served  in  the 
military  services  of  the  United  States. 
No  legislation  has  been  approved  since 


World  War  n  dealing  with  this  problem. 
Veterans  deserve  extensions  of  time  for 
patents  they  have  not  been  able  to 
exploit  because  of  military  service.  It  is 
only  equitable  that  these  privileges  now 
be  extended  to  all  veterans.  Rather  than 
considering  this  question  anew  following 
the  end  of  each  conflict  in  which  we 
participate,  let  us  now  extend  the  provi- 
sions to  all  veterans  who  have  not  bene- 
fited from  previously  enacted  legislation. 

HEALTH    CARE 

I  feel  that  the  historic  right  of  veterans 
to  pnnnpt  and  adequate  health  care  has 
been  jeopardized  by  funding  cuts.  F\md- 
Ing  deflclts  in  the  Indiana  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospitals  of  some  $1.4  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1970  posed  the  pro- 
spect of  curtailment  of  care  to  our  vet- 
erans with  battle  wounds  or  service- 
connected  disabilities.  Consequently,  I 
am  supporting  the  fimding  level  for  the 
Veterans'  Administration  medical  pro- 
gram as  voted  by  the  Senate.  The  Senate 
voted  an  additional  $100  million  over 
the  House  appropriation.  For  several 
years  the  Veterans'  Administration  has 
been  in  an  impossible  budget  squeeze 
between  higher  medical  costs  without  a 
proportionate  increase  in  fimds  and  staff 
personnel.  Therefore,  the  additional 
SlOO  million  Is  essential  for  a  modem 
medical  program   for  veterans. 

In  fiscal  year  1971  we  will  spend  nearly 
$9  billion  to  provide  services  and  bene- 
fits for  America's  27.5  million  veterans 
who  make  up  nearly  18  percent  of  this 
Nation's  population.  I  believe  the  legis- 
lation passed  during  this  session,  and 
the  legislation  we  hope  to  pass,  will  in- 
sure that  this  country  is  living  up  to  the 
responsibility  it  owes  to  the  fighting  men 
on  whom  we  all  depend. 

Let  us  live  up  to  this  obligation  and 
responsibility  by  approving  these  re- 
maining pieces  of  veterans  legislation. 


■h 
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SENATE  COMMITTEE  ACTION  ON 
BANK  HOLDING  COMPANY  LEGIS- 
LATION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  many 
members  of  the  House  know,  during  the 
last  session  of  Congress,  the  House  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  spent  many 
days  and  weeks  working  to  produce 
sound  legislation  to  regulate  one  bank 
holding  companies.  Admittedly,  this  was 
a  complex  and  controversial  task.  But  the 
result,  I  believe,  was  reasonably  sound 
legislation  as  it  passed  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  November  5,  1969,  and 
was  sent  to  the  Senate  for  action. 

To  be  sure,  lobbyists  on  all  sides  of  this 
issue  were  hard  at  work  during  House 
consideration  of  this  most  vital  piece  cf 
legislation.  However,  it  seems  to  me  at 
least  that  the  House  did  Itself  credit  by 
ignoring  much  of  the  pressure  and  pass- 
ing a  bill  that  was  in  the  public  interest. 

On  July  7  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  ordered  reported  its 
version  of  H.R.  6778,  to  amend  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1956.  To  the 
surprise  of  many,  Including  both  rep- 


resentatives  of  the  banking  industry,  as 
well  as  representatives  of  businesses  most 
threatened  by  the  expansion  of  non- 
bank  activities  of  bank  holding  com- 
panies, the  bill  ordered  reported  by  the 
Senate  committee  strongly  favored  cer- 
tain nonbanking  corporations  controlling 
a  single  bank.  Thus,  the  Senate  commit- 
tee bill  would  permit  a  privileged  group 
of  corporations  to  carry  on  precisely  the 
kind  of  activity — the  mixing  of  banking 
and  nonbanking  activities— that  was 
sought  to  be  prohibited  in  the  original 
proposals  for  amending  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act. 

Even  the  American  Banker,  the  trade 
publication  of  the  banking  industry-  is 
highly  critical  of  this  very  unusual  ac- 
tion. The  respected  business  publication 
Business  Week,  in  its  July  18,  1970,  issue 
was  also  highly  critical  of  the  Senate 
committee's  action.  How  the  Senate  com- 
mittee action  evolved  is  discussed  in  an 
excellent  article  appearing  in  the  July  18 
1970.  issue  of  the  National  Journal. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  insert  the 
National  Journal  article  and  the  edi- 
torials from  Business  Week  and  the 
American  Banker: 

(Prom  the  National  Journal,  July  18,  1970) 
Financial   Report:    Bank   Lobbt   Scores  in 
Senate  Wtth  Second  Effort  on  One-Bank 
Holding  Bill 

(By  Prank  V.  Powlkes) 

In  getting  the  Senate  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  to  erase  every  tough  clause 
In  the  House-approved  one-bank  holding 
company  bUl,  banking  lobbyists  have  once 
more  demonstrated  the  Importance  of  what 
football  fans  know  as  "the  second  effort." 

The  Senate  Ckraimlttee  version  of  the  bill 
reported  out  on  July  7: 

Discarded  a  House  "laundry  list"  of  proper 
banking  activities  which  would  have  kept 
banks  from  operating  travel  agencies  or  sell- 
ing most  Insurance  and  put  limits  on  their 
sale  of  data  processing  services 

Replaced  the  "laundry  list"  with  language 
which  permits  banks  to  engage  In  any  ac- 
tivity "functionally  related"  to  banking  a 
phrase  for  which  no  legal  or  working  deflnl- 
tlcm  yet  exists.  {See  "definition'  box.) 

Permitted  holding  companies  to  retain 
subsidiaries  that  are  not  "functionally  re- 
lated to  banking  as  long  as  they  were  ac- 
quired before  a  "grandfather"  date  of  March 
25,  1969.  The  House  bill  required  divestiture 
of  such  holdings  acquired  after  1956. 

Gave  holding  companies  up  to  ten  years 
to  sell  subsidiaries  not  related  to  banking 
if  they  were  acquired  after  the  "grandfather* 
date. 

Exempted  holding  companies  with  bank 
subsidiaries  whose  assets  are  leas  than  $3 
million  or  less  than  25  per  cent  of  the  com- 
pany's net  assets. 

background 

Bank  holding  companies  first  became  s 
congressional  issue  In  1964.  At  that  time,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  which  was  trying 
without  success  to  control  holding  compa- 
nies under  existing  law,  asked  Congress  for 
more  power. 

The  bUl :  The  next  year  the  House  gave  the 
Fed  authority  as  pass  on  all  bank  holding 
company  acquisitions.  The  Senate,  however, 
exempted  holding  companies  which  owned 
only  one  bank.  In  conference,  the  House 
agreed,  and  the  bill  containing  the  one-bank 
loophole  became  law  In  1956.  President  Elsen- 
hower remarked  when  he  signed  the  bill  that 
he  was  pleased  with  the  regulation  but  not 
with  the  one-bank  exception. 

The  loophole  was  to  help  small  town 
banks,  which  Congress  felt  would  go  out  of 
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business  If  not  permitted  to  affiliate  with 
non-banking  companies.  But  the  big  banks 
quickly  took  advantage  of  It. 

By  1969,  seven  of  the  eight  largest  banks 
In  the  nation  were  controlled  by  holding 
companies.  They  simply  converted  the  man- 
agement of  their  companies  Into  holding 
companies,  with  the  banks  themselves  be- 
coming subsidiaries. 

This  tactic  exempted  them  from  Fed  regu-, 
latlon  in  acquiring  non-banking  .affiliates, 
and  they  began  major  acquisition  programs. 

Every  year  between  1958  and  1966,  the  Fed 
recommended  bringing  the  single-bank  com- 
panies under  the  law.  The  House  tried  to  do 
this  with  Its  Holding  Comptiny  Amendments 
of  1966,  but  the  proposal  was  rejected  by 
the  Senate. 

Plugging  the  hole:  Alarmed  by  the  fact 
that  the  nation's  largest  commercial  banks 
were  taking  advantage  of  the  loophole,  both 
Rep.  Wright  Patman,  D-Tex.,  chairman  of 
the  Hoiise  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee and  the  Nixon  Administration  in  1969 
introduced  bills  to  close  the  loophole. 

The  Administration  bUl,  the  weaker  of 
the  two,  would  have  prevented  one-bank 
holding  companies  from  acquiring  firms  not 
"functionally  related"  to  banking.  It  also 
would  have  forced  them  to  shed  any  non- 
conforming acquisitions  made  after  June  30. 
1968,  the  so-called  "grandfather  date."  The 
Fed,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  and  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corp.  would  have 
divided  regulatory  authority  over  one-bank 
holding  companies. 

Patman'a  bill — Essentially  on  extension  of 
the  1956  law  to  one-bank  holding  compa- 
nies, the  Patman  bill  would  have  required 
acquisitions  to  be  "so  closely  related  to  the 
business  of  banking  as  to  be  a  propter  inci- 
dent thereto." 

The  Patman  language.  Identical  to  that 
In  the  1956  law.  was  opposed  by  the  holding 
companies  as  more  confining  that  the  "func- 
tionally related"  alternative.  Moreover,  the 
Patman  proposal  would  have  forced  one- 
bank  holding  companies  to  divest  themselves 
of  all  nonconforming  acquisitions  made  after 
passage  of  the  1956  law.  Patman  proposed  to 
give  complete  regulatory  authority  to  the 
Fed — traditionally  the  toughest  of  the  three 
bank  regulators. 

Committee  action — Lobbyists  followed 
Hotise  committee  action  closely  through  the 
hearings  and  a  precedent-setting  open  com- 
mittee markup  session.  A  veteran  committee 
staff  member  said  he  had  never  seen  one  bill 
attract  so  much  attention.  When  the  com- 
mittee completed  its  work  in  June  of  1969, 
the  banks  and  the  holding  companies  ap- 
peared to  have  won  a  victory. 

The  bill  the  committee  reported  was  clearly 
closer  to  the  Administration  bill  than  to 
Patman's  and  more  liberal  than  either.  Under 
the  committee  bill,  all  holding  company  ac- 
quisitions made  before  Feb.  17,  1969  were 
to  be  exempt. 

House  reversal — Victory  for  the  banks  was 
short-lived,  however.  High  interest  rates  and 
the  banks  resulting  public  disfavor  aided  a 
strong  lobbying  push  by  groups  who  feared 
Increased  competition  from  the  holding  com- 
panies— chiefly  travel  agents.  Insurance 
agents  and  data  processors.  And,  on  Nov.  6, 
the  House  reversed  the  direction  of  the  com- 
mittee bill  and  approved  an  even  tougher 
version    that   the   Patman   original. 

The  final  House  version  required  one-bank 
holding  companies — with  minor  exceptions — 
to  get  rid  of  all  non-bank-related  subsidiar- 
ies acqulrd  since  1956.  In  addition,  it  specifi- 
cally prohibited  their  entry  into  the  follow- 
ing businesses:  mutual  funds,  travel  agency, 
insurance,  data  processing  and  property  leas- 
ing. The  Fed  was  given  sole  regulatory  au- 
thority. 

As  an  added  twist  of  the  knife,  Patman  in 
the  floor  debate  took  pains  to  see  that  the 
legislative    history    would    record    that    the 


House  intended  the  prohibitions  against  en- 
tering nonbanking  fields  to  apply  to  single 
banks  as  well  as  to  holding  oompanales. 

SECOND    EFFORT 

The  House  bill  represented  a  serious  set- 
back for  the  banking  and  holding  company 
Interests,  but  It  has  been  a  long  time  since' 
legislation  favorable  to  banks  has  been  voted 
out  of  the  House. 

Bank  lobbyists  expect  to  lose  House  votes 
and  seek  to  make  up  for  the  losses  in  the 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
where  ranking  members  are  more  favorably 
inclined  toward  banks  and  the  staff  is  a 
traditional  training  ground  for  bank  lob- 
byists. 

Moratorium  hope:  Moreover,  this  time  the 
banks  and  the  holding  companies  saw  a  re- 
prieve In  the  offing. 

Several  weeks  before  the  President  was  due 
to  release  his  Feb.  2  Economic  Message,  word 
spread  through  banking  circles  that  a  Pres- 
idential commission  would  be  named  to  study 
the  nation's  financial  structure. 

Further,  It  was  rumored  that  the  an- 
nouncement would  be  accompanied  by  a 
request  for  a  legislative  moratorium  on  the 
one-bank  holding  company  issue  pending 
completion  of  the  study.  A  moratorium  would 
have  killed  the  House"  bill. 

The  moratorium  request  never  came.  For 
weeks.  Sen.  John  Sparkman,  D-Ala.,  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  waited  for  the  Administration  to 
commit  Itself  on  whether  it  wanted  hearings. 
Finally,  on  April  21,  under  strong  pre5:sure 
for  action  from  holding  company  opponents, 
Sparkman  armounced  that  the  Senate  com- 
mittee would  begin  hearings  May  12. 

Gathering  forces:  After  their  setback  In 
the  House,  the  banks  and  the  holding  com- 
panies set  about  making  sure  the  experience 
was  not  repeated  In  the  Senate.  As  a  first 
step,  the  American  Bankers  Association,  the 
principal  banking  lobby,  hired  James  B. 
Cash,  a  former  professional  staff  member  of 
the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee. The  addition  of  Cash  gave  the  ABA  two 
lobbyists  wfth  committee  connections.  ABA 
general  counsel  Matthew  Hale  is  a  former 
general  counsel  for  the  committee. 

To  consolidate  the  nation's  bankers  in  op- 
position to  the  House  bll),  the  ABA  began 
Issuing  a  newsletter  called  Capitol  Current, 
devoted  entirely  to  Informing  bankers  of 
progress  on  the  one-bahk  holding  company 
bill.  The  second  lssue„  dated  Dec.  23,  told 
bankers  that  the  ABA  'was  "using  all  avail- 
able resources  to  fight  for  equitable  treat- 
ment In  the  U.S.  Senate." 

Permissible  activities:  The  overriding  con- 
cern of  the  ABA  in  lobbying  the  Senate  com- 
mittee was  to  loosen  what  banks  and  holding 
companies  considered  a  straight  Jacket — a 
list  of  prohibited  activities  contained  in  the 
House  bill. 

The  ABA  favored  language  permitting 
bank  entry  into  any  field  "functionally  re- 
lated" to  banking.  The  Administration  had 
supported  this  language  in  testimony  before 
the  House  committee — and  was  to  do  so 
again  in  the  Senate — but  potential  holding 
company  competitors  opposed  it,  fearing 
future  liberal  interpretations  by  the  Fed. 

Key  language — The  "functionally  related" 
language  was  also  promoted  by  former  chief 
clerk  of  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  John  H.  Tingling,  who  told  Na- 
tional Journal  the  phrase  was  the  heart  of  the 
bill.  Tingling  is  a  lobbyist  for  the  First  Na- 
tional City  Bank  (a  holding  company  sub- 
sidiary), the  Association  of  Corporate  Own- 
ers of  One  Bank  and  an  adviser  to  the  Boeton 
Co.  House  staff  members  consider  him  among 
the  most  effective  of  more  than  20  registered 
bank  lobbyists. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  iaeue,  lobbyists  for 
interests  which  would  have  enjoyed  "laundry 
list"  protection  under  the  House  bill  argued 


for  its  retention  or,  alternatively,  for  rever- 
sion to  the  "closely  related  "  language  of  the 
1956  Act.  Among  those  urging  more  restric- 
tive language  was  former  Attorney  General 
Ramsey  Clark,  who  wrote  and  visited  commit- 
tee members  on  behalf  of  Automatic  Data 
Processing  Inc. 

Committee  vote — According  to  one  commit- 
tee staff  member,  however,  the  interests  seek- 
ing laundry  list  protection  were  "in  complete 
disarray."  Clark's  t^peal,  he  noted,  was  "a 
case  of  too  little  too  late."  The  committee,  in 
executive  session,  voted  11-4  against  substi- 
tuting "closely  related"  for  "functionally  re- 
lated." 

■Voting  for  "functionally  related"  were 
Sparkman;  Thomas  J.  Mclntyre,  D-NJI.; 
Walter  F.  Mondale,  D-Mlnn.;  Ernest  F.  Holl- 
Ings,  D-S.C;  Harold  E.  Hughes,  D-lowa;  Alan 
Cranston,  D-Calif.;  Wallace  F.  Bennett,  R- 
Utah:  John  G.  Tower,  R-T«x.;  Charles  H. 
Percy,  R-HI.;  Charles  E.  Goodell,  R-N.T.;  and 
Robert  W.  Packwood.  R-Oreg. 

Voting  for  the  more  restrictive  "closely  re- 
lated" language  were  Edmund  S.  Muskle.  D- 
Malne;  Harrison  A.  Williams,  D-Del.;  WUllam 
Proxmire.  D-Wis.;  and  Edward  W.  Brooke, 
R-Mass. 

WILLIAMS    AMENDMENT 

The  most  controversial  and  suprislng  de- 
velopment In  the  Senate  committee  was  adop- 
tion of  an  amendment  offered  by  Williams 
which  effectively  exempted  conglomerate 
holdings  of  bank  subsidiaries  from  the  bill. 

The  WllllamE  amendment  exempted  from 
the  act's  strictures  those  holding  companies 
which  own  only  one  bank,  provided  the  bank 
meets  at  least  one  of  two  requirements: 

Its  total  net  assets  are  less  than  $3  million. 

Its  total  net  assets  are  both  less  than  $50 
million  and  less  than  25  per  cent  of  the  com- 
bined assets  of  the  parent  company. 

The  Williams  amendment,  on  which  no  rec- 
ord vote  was  taken,  was  similar  to  a  draft 
circulated  earlier  to  the  staff  and  memliers  by 
Robert  Oliver,  the  lobbyist  for  Sperry  & 
Hutchinson,  the  green  stamp  company  which 
is  also  a  one-bank  holding  conglomerate. 

Amendment  critics:  During  committee  de- 
bate on  the  amendment,  Proxmire  read  let- 
ters from  both  the  Fed  and  the  Justice  De- 
partment critical  of  the  exemption. 

Robertson — Fed  Vice  Chairman  J.  L.  Rob- 
ertson stated  his  belief  that  "the  approach  of 
the  amendment  is  totally  Inconsistent  »ith 
the  purposes  of  the  Act."  "I  am  aware,"  he 
added,  "of  no  reason  for  treating  a  conglom- 
erate bank  holding  company  different  from 
a  congeneric  one,  insofar  as  the  potential 
evils  of  combining  banking  and  nonbanking 
businesses  are  concerned." 

Justice — For  the  Justice  Department.  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  for  the  Antitrust 
Division  Richard  McLaren,  who  directs  Ad- 
ministration anti-conglomerate  activities. 
wTote:  "The  proposed  amendment  would.  In 
our  opinion,  substantially  negate  the  in- 
tended effects  of  the  proposed  bill  to  bring 
one-bank  holding  companies  within  the  cov- 
erage of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of 
1956."  The  distinction  between  conglomerate 
and  congeneric  holding  companies,  he  added, 
"appears  to  bear  little  relation  to  the  dangers 
that  could  result  from  the  transfer  of  eco- 
nomic power  from  banking  into  other  ac- 
tivities." 

No  Treasury  position :  The  position  of  the 
Treasury  was  different.  In  a  letter  to  Proxmire 
written  June  30,  the  same  day  as  those  from 
the  Fed  and  Justice,  Treasury  Under  Secre- 
tary Charls  E.  Walker  said  that  "enactment 
of  the  WlUiams  amendment  .  .  .  would  not 
defeat  the  basic  purpoee  of  the  legislation." 
The  Walker  letter  came  as  a  surprise  to  com- 
mittee staffers  who  had  been  told  earlier  by 
Treasury  Deputy  General  Counsel  Roy  Eng- 
lert  that  the  Treastiry  would  probably  oppose 
the  amendment. 

Transcript  deletion :  The  Williams  amend- 
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ment  created  considerable  acrimony  on  the 
committee  and  among  the  staff.  During  hear- 
ings on  the  proposal,  Proxmlre  referred  to  It 
contemptuously  as  the  "green  stamp  amend- 
ment;" a  reference  that  was  deleted  from  the 
transcript  because  of  WUllams'  objection. 

Companies  exempted:  No  one  has  as  yet 
ascertained  exactly  how  many  holding  com- 
panies will  be  exempted  by  the  Williams 
amendment,  but  a  list  prepared  by  an  ad  hoc 
lobbying  group,  the  Association  of  Tradi- 
tional One-bank  Holding  Companies,  in- 
cluded a  minimum  of  26  firms. 

Texas  exclusion;  During  the  executive 
markup  session.  Tower  tried  to  alter  the 
Williams  amendment  to  raise  the  $50-mlllion 
upper  limit  on  bank  subsidiaries'  net  assets 
to  JIOO  million.  The  attempt,  which  failed, 
would  have  permitted  the  Texas  Commerce 
Bank  of  Houston  to  be  included  under  the 
exemption. 

C.I.T.    PROVISIONS 

Another  company  which  the  Williams 
amendment  did  not  benefit  was  the  C.I.T. 
Financial  Corp.,  which  owns  the  National 
Bank  of  North  America  with  asset^  of  over 
•100  million.  I 

C.I.T.  lobbyists  gave  tiighest  priority  to  an 
amendment  which  would  give  a  holding 
company  the  longest  possible  time  to  divest 
Itself  of  holdings  which  the  Fed  might  In  the 
future  rule  were  not  "functionally  related." 
Specifically,  C.I.T.  sought  an  automatic  ten- 
year  grace  period,  and  an  additional  three 
years  at  the  discretion  of  the  Fed.  The  law 
now  allows  only  two  years,  but  permits  the 
Fed  to  grant  an  additional  three  years  for 
divestiture. 

Other  changes:  C.I.T.  had  other  modifica- 
tions on  Its  shopping  list: 

It  wanted  the  bill  to  permit  holding  com- 
panies to  continue  to  make  nonconforming 
acquisitions  during  the  divestiture  period  as 
long  as  they  got  rid  of  either  the  banking 
or  the  non-banking  subsidiaries  by  the  end 
of  the  period. 

It  wanted  holding  companies  to  be  able 
to  shift  functions  between  Its  various  sub- 
sidiaries. 

It  wanted  holding  companies  to  be  able 
to  continue  to  make  acquisitions  in  lines  of 
business  in  which  they  were  already  engaged, 
rather  than  being  confined  to  internal  ex- 
pansion as  recommended  by  the  Administra- 
tion and  prescribed  in  the  House  bill. 

It  wanted  the  law  to  specify  Level  2  of  the 
Commerce  Department's  Standard  Indus- 
trial Classification  Code  to  be  used  to  define 
lines  of  permissible  businesses  for  holding 
companies  subject  to  the  act.  The  code  con- 
sists of  four  groupings  of  companies  con- 
sidered to  be  "lines  of  business."    ' 

Level  two  divides  industries  Into  m<*e 
general  categories  than  levels  three  ahd 
four,  and  therefore  would  give  a  holding 
company  greater  freedom  in  choosing  its  ac- 
tivities. 

Odom's  rcrte:  The  chief  lobbyist  for  C.I.T. 
was  Lewis  G.  Odom,  a  former  Senate  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  staff  director 
who  lives  In  Montgomery,  Ala.  Odom  moved 
into  the  Carroll  Arms  Hotel  across  the  street 
from  the  committee  offices  while  executive 
sessions  were  In  progress. 

All  of  the  changes  Odom  sought — with  the 
exception  of  the  request  for  Level  2  classl- 
flcation — found  their  way  at  least  In  modi- 
fled  form  Into  the  committee  print  of  the 
bill.  (The  committee  print  Is  the  document 
from  which  the  committee  works  in  mark- 
ing up  the  final  draft  of  a  bill.  Control  of 
what  goes  into  the  print  confers  a  tactical 
advantage  since  a  majority  of  the  committee 
must  be  swayed  before  changee  can  be 
made.) 

Drafting  the  print:  The  drafting  task  fell 
to  Banking  and  Currency  staffer  Hugh 
Smith,  a  Sporkman  aide.  Smith  solicited  the 
help  of  ABStet&nt  to  the  Board  of  Governors 


of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  Robert  L. 
Cardon,  who  worked  on  an  earlier  draft  bill 
m  early  June.  According  to  Cardon,  the  draft 
he  submitted  called  for  a  five-year  divesti- 
ture period,  not  the  ten-year  period  which 
the  committee  print  prescribed. 

With  the  exception  of  Smith,  no  one  on 
the  committee  staff  ever  saw  the  Cardon 
draft.  Alan  Lerner,  vice  president  and  gen- 
eral counsel  for  C.I.T.,  was  not  sure  he  had 
not  seen  it.  "I  may  have  seen  something  like 
that,  though  I  don't  recall  It  being  speci- 
fically from  the  Fed  or  from  Bob  Cardon," 
he  told  National  Journal.  "There  were  so 
many  pieces  of  p>ap<T  floating  around  down 
there,  people  were  sh  owing  me  my  own  drafts 
and  asking  me  whtt  I  thought  of  them." 
Lerner  did  recall,  h)  iwever,  that  he  had  seen 
at  least  one  propos&l  for  a  divestiture  jjeriod 
of  five  years. 

Committee  action:  In  the  markup  session, 
the  oommlttee  dealt  with  CIT  provisions  as 
follows : 

The  divestiture  period  was  set  at  five  years, 
with  anothej-  five  available  at  the  Fed's  dis- 
cretion. 

On  a  Proxmlre  amendment,  future  acquisi- 
tions in  areas  where  the  company  already  did 
business  were  forbidden  unless  the  coE&pany 
divested  Itself  of  its  bank. 

The  option  to  sell  either  the  bank  or  the 
non-banking  subsidiaries  at  the  end  of  the 
divestiture  period  was  retained;  but  a  Prox- 
mlre amendment  gave  the  Fed  authority  to 
block  interim  acquisitions  deemed  contrary 
to  the  purposes  of  the  act. 

The  right  to  shift  functions  between  sub- 
sidiaries was  retained. 

Nothing  was  specified  as  to  how  lines  of 
business  should  be  defined. 

MAJOR    REVISIONS 

Some  of  the  remaining  major  changes  In 
the  bill  were  made  for  particular  bank  situ- 
ations and  others  were  made  to  cover  all  bank 
holding  companies. 

Grandfather  date:  During  the  holding 
company  bill's  travel  thus  far  through  Con- 
gress, the  barometer  of  Its  harshness  as  seen 
from  the  bankers'  point  of  view  has  been  the 
grandfather  clause. 

The  Administration  asked  for  a  date  of 
June  30.  1968.  The  House  committee  agreed 
on  Feb.  17.  1969.  The  full  House  moved  it 
back  to  May  9,  1956.  In  the  Senate  committee, 
the  date  was  again  advanced,  this  time  to 
March  24,  1969. 

For  many  conglomerates  the  change  will 
be  unnecessary  boiler-plate  if  the  Williams 
amendment  sticks,  because  it  would  exempt 
them  from  the  act  anyway.  But  if  the  Wil- 
liams amendment  is  dropped  either  on  the 
floor  or  In  conference,  the  later  date  could 
be  significant  for  companies  which  made 
non-conforming  acq^sltlons  between  June 
30,  1968  and  March  24.  1969.  A  partial  list  of 
such  acquisitions  follows:  , 

General  American  Transportatloii  Co.  ac- 
quired LaSalle  National  Bank.  Chicago  ($374 
million  In  deposits)  on  November  19,  1968. 

Sperry  &  Hutchinson  Corporation  acquired 
State  National  Bank.  Bridgeport.  Conn.  ($320 
million  m  deposits)  on  September  30.  1968. 

National  Lead  Company  acquired  Lakeview 
Trust  &  Savings  Bank,  Chicago  ($284  million 
in  deposits)  on  January  15.  1969. 

Baldwin-Central  Inc.  acquired  Central 
Bank  &  Trust  Co.  of  Denver  ($209  million  In 
deposits)  In  mld-1968. 

C.I.T.  acquired  three  X-ray  and  hospital 
equipment  firms  in  the  second  half  of  1968. 

Gulf  &  Western  acquired  Associates  Cor- 
poration of  North  America  ( which  owns  First 
Bank  &  Trust  Co.  of  South  Bend)  on  July  31, 
1968. 

An  attempt  in  executive  session  to  hold  the 
grandfather  line  at  Jan.  1,  1969,  wm  defeated 
by  a  9-3  vote,  with  Muskle,  Boilings  and 
Proxmlre  In  the  minority. 

Union  Bank  amendment:  A  sidelight  to 
the  issue  of  the  grandfather  date  was  the 


case  of  the  Union  Bank  of  California.  The 
Union  Bank,  an  aggressive  one-bank  holding 
company,  had  acquired  an  Insurance  broker- 
age firm  In  June  of  1969,  too  late  to  be 
"grandfathered  in"  by  the  Senate  bill. 

The  bank  contended  that  it  had  entered 
Into  a  binding  commitment  to  acquire  the 
bank  in  January  1969  and  therefore  should 
be  permitted  to  retain  It.  Former  Senate  Mi- 
nority Whip  Thomas  H.  Kuchel  was  retained 
as  a  lobbyist  to  push  for  the  necessary 
changes  In  the  language. 

Despite  opposition  by  the  Fed,  the  com- 
mittee adopted  an  amendment  offered  by 
Cranston  making  a  binding  commitment 
tantamount  to  acquisition  for  purposes  of 
the  act. 

Bank  of  America  amendment:  Another 
provision,  which  was  pushed  by  Bank  of 
America  lobbyist  Robert  James,  and  which 
got  Into  the  bill  at  the  committee  print  stage, 
permitted  U.S.  holding  companies  to  acquire 
non-conforming  foreign  businesses  which  do 
more  than  50  per  cent  of  their  business 
abroad.  A  Proxmlre  amendment  altered  this 
language  to  require  that  any  business  done 
In  the  United  States  must  be  only  Incidental 
to  the  foreign  business.  James  told  National 
Journal  that  the  Bank  of  America  had  no 
particular  foreign  acquisition  In  mind. 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Co.:  A 
Brooke  amendment,  pushed  by  lobbyist  John 
Tingling,  provided  that,  for  purposes  of  the 
act,  an  Institution  is  not  defined  as  a  bank 
unless  It  engages  In  commercial  lending.  Vir- 
tually the  only  bank  which  does  no  commer- 
cial lending  and  therefore  fits  the  descrip- 
tion is  the  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Co., 
a  subsidiary  of  the  Boston  Co.  The  effect  of 
the  amendment  Is  to  exempt  the  Boston  Co. 
from  the  bill. 

Labor  Union  amendment:  An  additional 
amendment  lobbied  Into  the  bill  in  part  by 
Esther  Peterson,  for  the  Amalgamated  Cloth- 
ing Workers  Unlol,  would  exempt  banks 
owned  by  labor  unions.  The  largest  union- 
owned  bank  is  the  National  Bank  of  Wash- 
ington, which  belongs  to  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America.  Mrs.  Peterson,  who  com- 
mittee staffers  say  "virtually  camped  on  the 
doorstep,"  is  a  former  special  assistant  to 
President  Johnson  for  consumer  affairs. 

Tie-in  amendment:  An  amendment  offered 
by  Brooke  and  accepted  by  the  committee 
gives  private  litigants  the  right  to  sue  for 
treble  damages  In  Instances  where  bank  sub- 
sidiaries of  bank  holding  companies  engage 
In  tle-ln  practices,  such  as  making  patronage 
of  another  subsidiary  a  condition  for  grant- 
ing credit. 

The  antl-tle-ln  provision  of  the  bill  is  the 
only  one  Intended  to  apply  to  single  banks  as 
well  as  to  bank  holding  companies.  The  Sen- 
ate bin  differs  In  this  respect  from  the  House 
measure.  In  which  all  prohibitions  are  in- 
tended to  apply  to  both  banks  and  holding 
companies. 

Standing  before  Fed:  The  Senate  bill  would 
answer  one  grievance  of  bank  holding  com- 
pany competitors  by  granting  them  stand- 
ing to  appear  before  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  to  appeal  holding  company  acquisi- 
tions. In  a  recent  Denver  case  in  which  a 
holding  company  had  sought  to  acquire  two 
Insurance  agencies,  the  board  overruled  one 
of  Its  hearing  examiners  and  granted  stand- 
ing to  competitors  of  the  agencies  who  op- 
posed the  acquisition. 

OXTTLOOK 

The  key  to  the  outcome  of  the  one -bank 
holding  company  bill  will  be  Sparkman's  se- 
lection of  a  Senate  conference  delegation. 

"Selection  of  the  conferees  is  vitally  Im- 
portant," said  a  Senate  staff  source.  "It  will 
be  the  tip-off  as  to  what  Sparkman  intends 
to  do  with  the  bill." 

Should  Sparkman  pick  a  seven-man  dele- 
gation, seniority  will  dictate  that  It  be  com- 
posed of  a  majority  of  Senators  who  oppose 
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major  pro-holding  company  provisions  in 
the  Senate  committee's  bill.  He  can  avert  this 
by  naming  a  five-man  delegation,  bumping 
Muskle  and  Brooke  from  the  conference. 

A  five-man  delegation,  composed  of  Spark- 
man, Tower,  Bennett,  Williams  and  Prox- 
mlre, would  result  in  majority  support  for 
all  major  provisions  of  the  bill  as  reported 
by  the  committee.  A  seven-man  delegation, 
however,  would  divide  as  follows : 

Functionally  related:  As  evidenced  by  the 
executive  session  vote,  Sparkman,  Tower  and 
Bennett  would  Bupi>ort  the  oommlttee  lan- 
guage, while  Williams,  Proxmlre,  Brooke  and 
Muskle  would  favor  the  "closely  related" 
language  proposed  by  Patman. 

Williams  amendment:  A  five-man  delega- 
tion would  back  the  committee  provision 
exempting  many  conglomerates,  but  a  seven- 
man  delegation  would  Include  at  least  three — 
Proxmlre,  Muskle  and  Brooke — who  oppose 
the  exemption.  In  addition.  Tower,  whose 
vote  could  tip  the  balance  to  4-3  against  the 
amendment,  Is  unhappy  with  the  Williams 
amendment  because  its  $50  million  celling  on 
the  exemption  to  too  low  to  cover  the  Texas 
Commerce  Bank  Si  Houston. 

Grandfather  date:  A  seven-man  confer- 
ence would  Include  both  Proxmlre  and  Mus- 
kle, who  opposed  the  March  24,  1969,  grand- 
father date  In  the  vote  during  executive 
session.  In  addition,  it  would  Include  Brooke, 
who  missed  the  oommlttee  vote  but  opp>ose8 
the  late  date.  The  fourth  vote  necessary  to 
make  a  majority  could  oome,  sources  close 
to  the  bill  say,  from  either  Bennett  or  Tower, 
either  of  whom  might  support  i|verslon  to 
the  Administration's  original  proposal  of 
June  30, 1968. 

[From  Business  Week,  July  18, 1970] 
Kkeping  the  Bankers  in  Business 
Regulation  of  one-bank  holding  comi>anles 
has  been  one  of  the  hardest-fought  Issues  In 
a  session  of  Congress  that  has  produced 
some  spectacular  fights.  Late  last  year,  bank- 
hating  Representative  Wright  Patman,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Banking  &  Currency  Oom- 
mlttee, caught  the  industry's  lobbyists  asleep 
and  rammed  through  a  bill  that  was  tough 
to  the  point  of  viclousness.  Last  week,  when 
the  Senate  Banking  Committee  produced  Its 
rewritten  version  of  the  bill,  the  lobbjrlsts 
obviously  were  wide  awake.  The  Banking 
Committee's  Idea  of  regulation  Is  so  lenient 
that  It  comes  close  to  being  no  regulation 
at  all. 

The  principal  virtue  of  the  Senate  bill  is 
that  it  would  not  try  to  rewrite  history  by 
making  banks  divest  themselves  of  all  the 
nonbank  businesses  they  have  acquired  in 
recent  years.  The  effective  date  would  be 
Mar.  24,  1969,  the  day  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion first  sent  one-bank  holding  company 
legislation  to  Congress.  The  House  bill,  by 
contrast,  would  roll  the  date  back  to  1966. 

The  Senate  bill,  however,  leaves  far  too 
much  latitude  when  It  prescribes  the  sort  of 
businesses  that  the  one-bank  holding  com- 
panies could  enter.  It  would  let  them  go  Into 
anything  "functionally  related"  to  banking, 
with  the  governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  deciding  Just  what  that  meant. 

The  Senate  bill,  moreover,  would  allow 
many  of  the  manufacturers,  retailers,  and 
conglomerate  corporations  that  own  a  bank 
to  Ignore  all  rules  and  keep  making  acquisi- 
tions as  before.  This  provision,  sponsored  by 
Senator  Harrison  Williams  (D-N.J.)  has  al- 
ready come  under  attack  from  Richard  W. 
McLaren,  chief  of  tbe  Justice  Dept's.  Anti- 
trust Dlv. 

The  Job  for  the  Senate,  when  the  bill  comes 
to  the  floor,  clearly  will  be  to  nail  up  the 
loopholes  and  produce  a  bill  designed  to 
keeip  banks  in  the  business  of  banking.  The 
argument  that  bankers,  the  custodians  of 
other  people's  money,  should  be  bankers  and 
not  travel  agents  or  Insurance  salesmen  gains 
force  with  each  day  that  passes.  In  a  time 


of  falling  business  and  tight  credit,  a  bank 
should  have  Its  assets  concentrated  In  the 
banking  business,  not  spread  all  over  the 
map.  If  the  legislation  does  not  establish 
that  point  once  and  for  all,  It  might  as  well 
not  pass. 

[From  the  American  Banker,  July  31,  1970) 
CoMPUETx  Revxrsal  or  PtrRPosx 
The  version  of  the  one-bank  holding  com- 
pany bill  delivered  up  by  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing Committee  surprised  almost  everybody 
except  the  lobbyists  for  the  conglomerates 
who  engineered  It. 

And  well  It  might.  For  now  that  some  of 
the  shock  has  worn  off,  the  Senate  commit- 
tee's bin  can  be  discerned  as  a  complete  re- 
versal of  the  primary  purpose  of  one-bank 
holding  company  legislation. 

The  main  idea  from  the  outset  was  to  re- 
affirm the  ImjMsrtant  line  between  commerce 
and  finance,  which,  In  the  Judgment  of  many 
leaders  both  Inside  the  banking  industry  it- 
self and  among  its  regulatory  officials  was 
becoming  dangerously  blurred.  There  was 
great  concern  expressed  over  the  risk  of  per- 
mitting the  two  to  blend  into  a  combination 
which  could  create  serious  problems  of  con- 
centration or  economic  jx^wer. 

Bankers,  for  their  part,  also  were  thor- 
oughly disgruntled  over  the  fact  that  non- 
bank  corptoratlons  were  perfectly  free  to  take 
over  banks,  but  banks  were  not  allowed  to 
take  over  non-bank  corporations.  And  while 
there  was  some  desire  expressed  by  some 
bankers  to  reciprocate  in  kind  and  drop  all 
barriers,  the  preponderant  view  among  bank- 
ing Industry  leaders  has  been  tha'k  It  would 
be  better  If  banks  could  be  protec^h^Jrom 
being  taken  over  by  non-banks,  and  left'free 
to  develop  as  banks,  and  not  as  subordinate 
parts  of  oommerclal  or  Industrial  conglom- 
erates. 

But  the  bill  that  the  Senate  conmilttee  has 
produced  ign(»res  all  that  reasoning.  C<»n- 
merclal  conglomerates  that  own  banks  now 
will  be  able  to  keep  them,  and,  vrithln  a 
wide  latitude  which  rules  out  only  very 
large  banks  as  potential  targets,  commer- 
cial conglomerates  also  are  given  a  green 
light  to  go  right  on  adding  banks  to  their 
collections. 

Compounding  the  Inequity  Is  the  fact  that 
holding  companies  In  which  banks  are  the 
leading  elements  still  would  be  denied  the 
right  to  acquire  a&y  but  organizations  func- 
tionally related  to  banking. 

That  would  be  fair  enough  if  the  com- 
merlcal  conglomerates  were  told  to  keep 
hands  off  banking;  but  under  the  terms  of 
the  Senate  cdmmlttee  bill,  the  commercial 
conglomerates  are  given  a  broad  hunting 
license  and  the  banks  a  severely  restricted 
one.  And  that  Is  not  fair  at  all. 

It  may  be  flattering  In  a  way  that  the  com- 
mercial conglomerates  have  demonstrated 
such  determination  and  skill  in  pressing  their 
case  to  hold  on  to  the  banks  that  they  have 
already  acquired,  and  to  keep  the  way  clear 
for  further  acquisitions.  But  such  enthusiasm 
also  shows  Just  how  useful  they  think  it  Is 
to  have  a  bank  as  part  of  the  combination. 
Obviously  It  Is  highly  beneficial  to  any  com- 
mercial or  Industrial  organization  to  have  a 
bank  of  its  own.  There  Is  something  special 
about  It,  and  the  special  relationship  clearly 
Is  lmp>ortant  enough  to  fight  hard  to  keep. 

And  It  strains  the  Imagination  to  envision 
such  a  fight  being  fought  entirely  in  the 
Interests  of  the  general  public,  which  the 
banking  Industry,  In  Its  quael-publlc  role, 
with  duties  and  privileges  carefully  estab- 
lished by  law  and  regulatory  pyoUcy,  Is  de- 
signed to  serve. 

Banking  was  put  In  a  bad  spot  by  the  bill 
which  was  passed  by  the  House  last  fall, 
which  would  restrict  far  too  severely  the  ac- 
tivities of  banks;  but  It  could  be  put  in  an 
even  worse  spot  by  the  passage  of  the  Senate 
committee  version,  which  would  liberalize  far 


too  much  the  activities  of  those  who  would 
take  over  banks. 

The  Industry  could  come  out  of  this  legis- 
lative gauntlet  fettered,  or  defen.seless,  or 
even  both.  The  need  for  a  clear  definition  of 
areas  where  banks  may  function  and  grow, 
and  a  clear  line  across  which  nonbanking  in- 
stitutions may  not  encroach,  has  been  gain- 
ing industry  acceptance  ever  since  one-bank 
holding  company  legislation  was  first  pro- 
posed nearly  two  years  ago.  But  the  emer- 
gence of  this  second  clear  threat  to  the  in- 
dustry's Integrity  now  should  make  that 
need  bright  and  clear  even  where  It  never 
was  before.  In  the  mind  of  every  member  of 
the  Industry. 


THE  EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPOR- 
TUNITY COMMISSION  BILL  (H.R. 
17555) 

(Mrs.  MINK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  has  voted  to 
report  B.R.  17555,  to  further  promote 
equal  employment  opportunities  for 
American  workers.  Section  II  amends 
title  vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
by  authorizing  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  to  enforce  the 
prohibition  against  discrimination 
based  on  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  na- 
tional origin  in  the  Federal  Government. 

The  need  for  legislation  to  protect  the 
employment  rights  of  women  in  the  Fed- 
eral service  has  long  been  pressing.  Nu- 
merous instances  of  sex  discrimination 
have  been  brought  to  my  attention  that 
impugn  the  claim  that  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  is  an  equal  opportunity  em- 
ployer. The  ugly  facts  are  that  where  it 
does  exist  in  government  our  agencies 
have  adopted  spurious  reasons  and  ra- 
tionale to  continue  this  discrimination 
against  women. 

It  is  time  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  live  up  to  the  same  requirements  we 
are  Imposing  on  private  industry.  The 
only  way  to  do  this  Is  to  enact  H.R.  17555 
and  empower  the  EEOC  to  enforce  the 
law  through  cease-and-desist  orders. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  of  the  House 
will  take  the  time  to  read  a  few  sample 
cases  which  I  have  tried  to  battle 
through  the  various  agencies.  All  of  these 
women  whose  cases  I  took  are  not  con- 
stituents of  mine,  but  I  was  so  outraged 
to  read  of  their  treatment  that  I  started 
in  1966  to  try  to  help  them  without  the 
benefit  or  assistance  of  a  single  Federal 
agency.  About  all  these  4  years  of  effort 
on  my  part  have  produced  is  permission 
for  husbands  of  overseas  employees  to 
shop  in  the  commissary. 

I  refer  specifically  to  employees  of  the 
overseas  dependents  schools  system, 
which  is  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  educating  the  dependents  of  our  mih- 
tary  serving  abroad.  The  rights  of  teach- 
ers and  others  employed  in  this  system 
have  not  been  protected  by  existing  law, 
by  Executive  order,  by  regulations,  or  by 
the  agencies  determining  their  employ- 
ment and  the  conditions  of  their  em- 
ployment. 

In  urging  my  colleagues  to  help  elim- 
inate sex  discrimination  in  the  Federal 
service  by  voting  in  favor  of  HJR.  17555, 
I  cite  for  their  benefit  the  existing  legal 
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authority  that  Aay  be  presumed  to  pro- 
tect Federal  employees  from  sex  discrim- 
ination, and  evidence  that  such  author- 
ity has  not  been  used  to  protect  against 
sex  discrimination  in  the  Federal  service. 
Instead  it  has  been  cited  to  promote  it: 

[From  the  ClvU  Rlgbts  Act  of  1964  (PubUc 

Law  88-35^),  sec.  70S(a)  ] 
Discrimination  Becaosx  or  Rack,  Color,  Re- 
ligion, Sex.  or  National  Origin 

Sec.  703.  (a)  It  shall  be  an  unlawful  em- 
ployment practice  for  an  employer — 

(1)  to  fall  or  refuse  to  hire  or  to  dis- 
charge any  Individual,  or  otherwise  to  dis- 
criminate against  any  individual  with  re- 
spect to  his  compensation,  terms,  conditions, 
or  privileges  of  employment,  because  of  such 
individual's  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  na- 
tional origin:  or 

(2)  to  limit,  segregate,  or  classify  his  em- 
ployees In  any  way  which  would  deprive  or 
tend  to  deprive  any  Individual  of  employ- 
ment opportunities  or  otherwise  adversely 
atlect  his  status  as  an  employee,  because  of 
such  individual's  race,  color,  religion,  sex, 
or  national  origin. 

ExEcrmvx  Ordxx  11478 — Equal  BMpi!bTM»rr 

OPPORTUNTrr  IN  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 

It  haa  long  been  the  policy  of  the  United 
Statee  Oovemment  to  provide  equal  appat- 
tunlty  in  Federal  employment  on  the  basis 
of  merit  and  fitness  and  without  dlscrtmlna- 
tlon  because  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or 
national  origin.  All  recent  Prealdents  have 
fully  supported  this  poUcy,  and  have  directed 
department  and  agency  heads  to  adopt  meas- 
ures to  make  it  a  reality. 

As  a  result,  much  baa  been  aooompUsbed 
through  positive  agency  programs  to  aasure 
equality  of  opportunity.  Additional  steps, 
however,  are  called  for  in  order  to  strengthen 
and  assure  fully  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity In  the  Federal  Government. 

Now.   therefore,  under  and  by  virtue  of 

the  authority  vested  in  me  as  President  of 

^       the  United  States  by  the  Constitution  and 

statutes  of  the  United  States,  it  Is  ordered 

as  follows: 

Section  1.  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  provide  equal 
opportunity  in  Federal  employment  for  all 
persons,  to  prohibit  discrimination  in  em- 
ployment because  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex, 
or  national  origin,  and  to  promote  the  full 
reallration  of  equal  employment  opportunity 
through  a  continuing  afflnnative  program  in 
each  executive  department  and  agency.  This 
policy  of  equal  opport\inity  applies  to  and 
must  be  an  integral  part  of  every  aspect  of 
personnel  policy  and  practice  in  the  employ- 
ment, development,  advancement,  and  treat. 
ment  of  civilian  employes  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment. 

Section  2.  The  head  of  each  executive  de- 
partment and  agency  shall  establish  and 
maintain  an  afflnnative  program  of  equal 
employment  opportunity  for  all  civilian  em- 
ployees and  applicants  for  employment  with- 
in his  Jurladlctloa  In  accordance  with  the 
policy  set  forth  in  section  1.  It  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  each  department  and  agency  head, 
to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  to  provide 
sufficient  resoTiroes  to  administer  such  a  pro- 
gram In  a  podtive  and  effective  manner;  as- 
sure that  recruitment  activities  reach  all 
sources  of  job  candidates;  utilize  to  the  full- 
est exteot  the  present  skills  of  each  employee; 
provide  the  maximum  feasible  opportunity  to 
enq>loyees  to  enhance  their  sldlls  so  they  may 
perform  at  their  highest  potential  and  ad- 
vance In  aoc(Mtlance  with  their  abilities;  pro- 
vide training  and  advice  to  managers  and 
■upervlacrs  to  aaaure  their  understanding 
and  Implementation  of  the  policy  exprea—d 
In  this  order;  assure  parttclpattoQ  at  the 
local  level  with  other  employers,  aobools,  and 
public  or  private  groups  In  cooperative  ef- 
forts to  Improve  community  oondltiona  which 


affect  empIoyabUity;  and  i>rovlde  for  a  sys- 
tem within  the  department  or  agency  for 
periodically  evaluating  the  effectiveness  with 
which  the  policy  of  this  order  is  being  car- 
ried out. 

Section  3.  The  Civil  Service  Commission 
shall  provide  leadership  and  guidance  to 
departments  and  agencies  In  the  conduct  of 
equal  employment  oppwrtunlty  programs  for 
the  civilian  emloyees  of  and  applicants 
for  employment  within  the  executive  de- 
partments and  agencies  In  order  to  assure 
that  personnel  operations  In  Government  de- 
partments and  agencies  carry  out  the  ob- 
jective of  equal  opportunity  for  all  persons. 
The  Commission  shall  review  and  evaluate 
agency  program  operations  periodically,  ob- 
tain such  reports  from  departments  and 
agencies  as  It  deems  necessary,  and  report 
to  the  Preeident  as  appropriate  on  overall 
progress.  The  Commission  will  consult  from 
time  to  time  with  such  individuals,  groups, 
or  organizations  as  may  be  of  assistance  in 
improving  the  Federal  program  and  realizing 
the  objectives  of  this  order. 

Section  4.  The  Civil  Service  Commission 
shall  provide  for  the  prompt,  fair,  and  Im- 
partial consideration  of  all  complaints  of 
discrimination  in  Federal  employment  on 
the  basis  of  race,  color,  jeliglon,  sex,  or  na- 
tional origin.  Agency  systems  shall  provide 
access  to  counseling  for  employees  who  feel 
aggrieved  and  shall  encourage  the  resolution 
of  employee  problems  on  an  Informal  basis. 
Procedures  for  the  consideration  of  com- 
plaints shaU  include  't  least  one  impartial 
review  within  the  executive  department  or 
agency  and  shall  provide  for  appeal  to  the 
Civil  Service   Commission. 

Section  6.  The  Civil  Service  Commission 
shall  issue  such  regulations,  orders,  and  in- 
structions as  it  deems  necessary  and  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  this  order  and  assure 
that  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment leads  the  way  as  an  equal  opportunity 
employer,  and  the  head  of  each  executive 
department  srfnd  agency  shall  comply  with 
the  regulations,  orders,  and  instructions 
Issued  by  the  Commission  under  this  order. 

Section  6.  This  order  applies  (a)  to  mili- 
tary departments  as  defined  in  section  102 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  and  executive 
agencies  (other  than  the  General  Account- 
ing Office)  as  defined  in  section  105  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  and  to  the  employees 
thereof  ( including  employees  paid  from  non- 
appropriated funds),  and  (b)  to  those  por- 
tions of  the  legislative  and  Judicial  branches 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia  having 
positions  in  the  competitive  service  and  to 
the  employees  in  thoee  positions.  This  order 
does  not  apply  to  aliens  employed  outside 
the  limits  of  the  United  States. 

Section  7.  Part  I  of  Executive  Order  No. 
11246  of  September  24.  1965,  and  those  parts 
of  Executive  Order  No.  11375  of  October  13. 
1967,  which  apply  to  Federal  employment. 
are  hereby  superseded. 

Richard  Nkon. 
President  of  the  United  States. 

August  8.  1969. 

President's  Memorandum  of  March  28,  1969. 
to  Heads  of  Departments  and  Agencies 
ON  Equal  Employment  Opportunitt 
The  concept  of  nondiscrimination  is  In- 
herent in  the  ClvU  Servir..  Act  of  1883.  which 
calls  for  a  Federal  service  based  on  merit 
and  fitness  alone.  "Nondiscrimination"  was 
broadened  by  President  Eisenhower  to 
"equal  employment  opportunity"  with  his 
Issuance  of  Executive  Order  10690  In  1966. 
In  the  years  that  followed,  other  Kxecuttve 
orders  designed  to  Insure  equal  opportunity 
in  the  employment,  development,  advance- 
ment, and  treatment  of  employees  of  the 
Federal  Government  have  been  Issued.  This 
series  of  Presidential  directives  reflects  con- 
tinuing support  for  this  program  at  the  high- 
est levels  of  Government. 


I  want  to  emphasize  my  own  official  and 
personal  endorsement  of  a  strong  policy  of 
equal  employment  opportunity  within  the 
Federal  Government.  I  am  determined  that 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
lead  the  way  as  an  equal  opportunity 
employer. 

Although  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  significant  progress 
has  been  made  towards  the  goal  of  equal 
employment  opportunity,  much  remains  to 
bo  done.  Accordingly,  I  have  directed  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  to  make  a 
thorough  review  of  all  present  efforts  to 
achieve  equal  employment  opp>ortunlty 
within  the  Federal  Government  and  to  re- 
port back  to  me  on  or  before  May  15,  1969, 
with  recommendations  for  desirable  policy 
and  program  changes  in  regard  to  those 
efforts. 

Meanwhile.  I  want  every  reasonable  effort 
made  to  Insure  that  the  Federal  Goverimient 
is  an  equal  opportunity  employer.  I  further 
urge  you,  if  you  have  not  already  done  so, 
to  communicate  your  personal  support  for 
this  program  to  all  officials  and  employees  of 
your  agency. 

Richard  Nixon, 
President  of  the  United  States. 

The  White  House,  Washington,  DC. 

wn.L  not  hire  mabried  women 

First.  Mrs.  H.  R.  and  Mrs.  R.  M.,  teach- 
ers at  Ramey  Base  Schools,  Ramey  Air 
Force  Base,  P.R.,  were  denied  the  possi- 
bility of  being  hired  in  the  continental 
United  States  for  work  overseas  because 
they  were  married  women.  The  Air  Force 
Justifies  this  discriminatory  practice  on 
the  presumption  that  married  women 
cannot  be  reasonably  expected  to  fulfill 
their  agreement . 

If  one  is  hired  in  the  continental 
United  States  for  work  overseas,  one  is 
subject  to  the  benefits  of  a  transporta- 
tion agreement  which  provides  many 
additional  perquisites  such  as  a  living 
quarters  allowance  and  use  of  medical 
and  dental  services,  school  facilities  for 
their  children,  sales  commissary,  base  ex- 
change, and  recreational  facilities. 

Because  Mrs.  H.  R.  and  Mrs.  R.  M. 
could  not  be  hired  in  CONUS,  they  re- 
ceived none  of  the  privileges  accompany- 
ing the  transportation  agreement  that  is 
freely  awarded  to  all  male  stateside  re- 
cruits, married  and  immarrled.  They 
were  consequently  denied  the  use  of  the 
base's  medical  and  dental  services  as  well 
as  exchange,  commissary,  and  recrea- 
tional facilities. 

According  to  Air  Force  regulations,  a 
married  female  teacher  cannot  be  hired 
in  the  continental  United  States  unless 
her  husband  is  also  employed  at  Ramey 
Air  Force  Base,  but  if  he  is  so  employed 
she  still  cannot  be  hired  under  Ramey 
regulations.  The  Air  Force  letter  explain- 
ing this  discriminatory  policy  foDows : 
Department  or  the  Air  Force, 

Washington,  June  17,  1969. 

Dear  Mrs.  Mink:  This  is  in  further  reply 
to  your  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  regarding  benefits  to  which  locally  re- 
cruited employees  at  Ramey  AFB,  Puerto 
Rico,  are  entitled. 

Department  of  Defense  Directive  1400.6  re- 
quires maximum  hiring  of  persons  available 
locally  before  civilian  employees  are  trans- 
ferred from  or  recruited  in  the  continental 
United  States  (CONUS).  The  hiring  of  civil- 
ians in  the  CONUS  for  overseas  duty  la  gen- 
erally limited  to  those  possessing  required 
skills  and  qualifications  which  are  not  avail- 
able locally.  Except  in  emergency  conditions, 
an  oversea  commander  is  not  permitted  to 
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request  recruitment  of  United  States  citizen 
employees  from  the  CONUS  until  his  com- 
mand is  able  to  provide  adequate  on-base  fa- 
cilities which  are  not  otherwise  available. 

The  employees  recruited  from  the  CONUS 
serve  under  a  transportation  agreement. 
Additionally,  there  are  a  few  employees  lo- 
cally recruited  overseas  who  have  a  bona  fide 
place  of  residence  In  the  United  States  and 
meet  the  restrictive  eligibility  criteria  for  a 
transportation  agreement.  The  commander 
has  the  responslbUlty  of  providing  them  with 
adequate  facilities  on  base  if  they  are  not 
otherwise  available. 

Under  Air  Force  regulations,  the  com- 
mander in  an  oversea  area  may  determine 
the  feasibility  of  permitting  personnel,  other 
than  military  members  and  their  dependents, 
to  use  base  facilities  and  to  establish  limita- 
tions. This  applies  to  the  commissary  as  well 
as  the  facilities  supported  by  nonappro- 
priated funds,  e.g.,  the  base  theater,  ex- 
change, dnd  recreation  spwrts  facilities.  The 
policies  of  Ramey  AFB  commander  are  in 
accordance  with  the  governing  laws  and 
Implementing  regulations  and  appear  to  be 
equitable  and  appropriate.  EUs  policies  also 
provide  equal  treatment  for  male  and  female 
civilian  employees  since  entitlement  is  de- 
termined by  recruitment  circumstances 
rather  than  sex.  Granting  base  privileges  to 
local  recruits,  other  than  as  currently  au- 
thorized by  the  base  commander,  would  vio- 
late the  general  concept  that  base  facilities 
must  not  compete  with  local  private  busi- 
nesses. 

Personnel  at  Ramey  AFB  serving  under  a 
transportation  agreement  are  authorized  to 
use  the  medical  and  dental  services,  school 
facilities  (children  of  locally  hired  teacher^ 
may  attend  tuition  free),  sales  commissary, 
base  exchange,  golf  course,  skating  rink, 
theaters,  bowling  alley,  gymnasium,  horse- 
back riding  stables,  hobby  shops  and  Aero 
Club. 

All  employees  are  authorized  to  use  the 
eating  facilities,  base  library,  financial  and 
postal  services,  the  chapel  and  the  education 
services.  Depending  upon  their  grade,  they 
may  apply  for  associate  membership  in  the 
officers  or  noncommissioned  officers  open 
messes. 

Employees  of  other  federal  agencies  which 
are  supporting  Ramey  AFB  activities,  and  of 
entities  such  as  Cornell  University  officials 
assigned  to  the  Areclbo.  Puerto  Rico  Observa- 
tory and  Inter-American  University,  that  are 
under  contract  to  the  Air  Force,  are  granted 
the  same  base  privileges  as  Air  Force  civilian 
employees  if  they  are  serving  under  a  trans- 
portation agreement.  Locally  hired  employees 
of  these  agencies /entitles  are  afforded  the 
same  base  privileges  as  locally  hired  Ramey 
AFB  employees  who  are  not  serving  under 
a  transportation  agreement. 

Ramey  AFB  has  over  800  Air  Force  appro- 
priated fund  civilian  employees,  including 
teachers,  who  are  United  States  citizens.  Six 
hundred  and  fifty-three,  locally  hired,  are 
not  eligible  for  full  base  privileges.  Of  these, 
40  teachers  as  well  as  31  school  support  and 
40  nonschool  employees  claim  CONUS  resi- 
dence but  are  not  eligible  for  a  transportation 
agreement. 

Air  Force  regulations,  equally  applicable  ibif 
males  and  females,  stipulate  that  normally^^ 
we  do  not  hire  in  the  CONUS  for  oversea  as- 
signment either  a  single  person  with  depend- 
ent children  or  the  wife  or  husband  of  mili- 
tary or  civilian  personnel  stationed  or  about 
to  be  stationed  in  the  same  country  In  which 
the  applicant  desires  employment.  One  reason 
for  this  limitation  is  that  the  CONUS  recruit 
must  be  eligible  to  sign  a  transportation 
agreement  with  a  reasonable  expectation  of 
complying  with  the  conditions  of  the  agree- 
ment. Our  experience  reflects  that  accom- 
panying spouses  are  not  overseas  for  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  government  employment, 
usually  resign  from  employment  to  go  with 


their  s{>onsors  leaving  the  area  and  are  not  as 
stable  as  single  employees  recruited  in  the 
CONUS.  Of  course,  the  wives  before  going 
overseas  may  send  an  inquiry  to  the  oversea 
base  for  employment  consideration  upon  ar- 
rival or  may  be  hired  locally  after  arrival.  In 
fact  under  DOD  policy  they  receive  preferen- 
tial consideration. 

The  current  Ramey  Base  School  PoUcy  Man- 
ual provides  for  the  employment  of  teachers 
who  are  husband  and  wife  if  both  possess 
outstanding  qualifications  and  are  accepted 
by  the  superintendent  of  schools.  Those  with 
dependents  are  not  discouraged  from  apply- 
ing for  positions.  Yet  a  married  female  teach- 
er wUl  not  be  hired  from  the  CONUS  unless 
her  husband  is  also  employed  by  Ramey  AFB 
at  the  same  time  in  an  appropriated  fund 
position  as  a  stateside  hire.  Furthermore,  as 
a  general  rule,  a  single  applicant  with  de- 
pendents will  not  be  hired  from  the  CONX78. 
We  hope  the  foregoing  information  will 
serve  to  clarify  this  matter  for  you. 

Sincerely, 

B.  M.  Ettenson, 
Colonel,  USAF,  Chief,  Congressional  In. 

quiry    Division,    Office    of    Legislative 

Liaison. 

WILL  not  hibx  overseas 

Second.  Mrs.  E.  M.  W.,  a  teacher  at 
Ludwigsburg  Elementary  School,  had  ap- 
plied for  overseas  hire  at  Lowry  Air  Force 
Bsise,  Colo.,  and  at  the  Pentagon,  and 
was  rejected  because  she  was  a  married 
woman.  Assured  that  she  could  be  hired 
locally,  she  traveled  to  Europe  with  her 
husband  in  1964. 

Tne  fact  that  her  employment  deter- 
mined the  location  of  her  family  was  re- 
peatedly evidenced  by  her  accepting  a 
substitute's*  position  at  Ludwigsburg  in 
April  1965,  her  accepting  a  1-year  posi- 
tion in  Izmir,  Turkey,  in  December  1965, 
and  her  traveling  to  Italy  on  her  o^n 
with  her  husband  and  then  accepting  a 
position  at  Ludwigsburg  by  mail  and  re- 
turning to  Ludwigsburg  to  assume  that 
position  in  September  1967. 

If  the  denial  of  a  continental  U.S.  con- 
tract or  its  equivalent,  with  its  attendant 
privileges,  to  married  female  employees 
in  case  No.  1,  is  predicated  on  the  sup- 
posed unreliability  of  such  employees  be- 
cause their  spouses  determine  the  loca- 
tion of  the  family,  then  the  rationale  of 
such  discrimination  did  not  apply  to  this 
case. 

Yet  Mrs.  W.'s  application  for  living 
quarters  allowance,  renewal  agreement, 
and  tultlon-free  enrollment  of  her  de- 
pendent children  In  Department  of  De- 
fense schools  was  denied.  This  time  the 
rationale  was  that  her  presence  overseas 
was  not  due  to  her  Government  employ- 
ment— a  requirement  applicable  to  men 
as  well  as  to  women.  All  she  had  to  do  was 
to  be  overseas  because  of  her  job;  In 
other  words,  to  be  hired  in  CONUS. 

What  the  rationale  does  not  state, 
however,  is  that  the  system  will  not  hire 
women  In  CONUS  but  will  hire  men. 
Again,  the  efifect  is  to  deny  these  privi- 
leges to  women.  The  letter  setting  forth 
this  policy  follows: 

U.S.  Civil  Servtcx  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  16,  1970. 

Hon.   Patst  T.  Mink, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mrs.  BIink:  I  regret  that  we  have  not 
been  able  to  make  a  more  prompt  reply  to 
your  letter  of  September  12  regarding  the 
teacher  In  the  overseas  school.  Mrs.  E.  M.  W., 
and  the  fact  that  her  employihg  agency  has 


denied  her  certain  job-related  benefits.  The 
delay  resulted  from  the  fact  that  we  did  not 
limit  our  inquiry  to  Mrs.  W.'s  case,  but  used 
her  case  as  a  means  of  examining  the  general 
question  as  tofwhether  the  quarters  allow- 
ance regulations  (the  Standardized  Regula- 
tions of  the  Department  of  State)  are  dis- 
criminatory against  the  female  sex. 

After  examining  the  regulations  and  dis- 
cussing them  with  Commission  officials  and 
a  representative  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, I  am  satisfied  that  the  regulations  are 
not  discriminatory.  They  no  longer  contain 
separate  provisions  relating  to  "a  married 
woman  employee";  all  references  having  been 
changed  to  "a  married  employee".  We  are 
assured  by  the  representative  of  the  Depart- 
ment that  all  married  employees,  whether 
male  or  female,  are  treated  exactly  alike 
under  the  regulations.  For  example.  If  all 
other  qualifying  factors  are  met,  section 
031.13  of  the  regulations  authorizes  a 
quarters  allowance  to  a  marrrled  employee 
"residing  with  his  or  her  spouse"  when  "he 
or  she  is  the  member  of  the  household  whose 
job  determines  the  location  of  the  family" 
and  'he  or  she  is  the  only  member  of  the 
household  receiving  a  quarters  allowance 
from  the  United  States  Government." 

Mrs.  W's  complaint  is  actually  not  based 
upon  an  allegation  of  sex  discrimination. 
She  questions  the  fairness  of  the  regulations 
because  they  continue  to  deny  her  a  quar- 
ters allowance  even  thotigh  she  is  a  career 
employee  with  four  years'  service  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  when  she  was  hired  her 
presence  in  the  foreign  area(was  not  directly 
attributable  to  her  Government  eraploy- 
ment.  This  fact  has  nothing  to  do  with  either 
sex  or  whether  or  not  the  employee  is  mar- 
ried. Indeed,  a  married  male  employee  In  the 
same  situation  would  also  continue  to  be 
disqualified  for  a  quarters  allowance.  While 
we  understand  Mrs.  Wagoner's  objection  that 
this  fact  continues  to  disqualify  her  even 
after  her  several  years  of  service,  this  Is  not 
a  matter  of  sex  discrimination  covered  by 
Executive  Order  11478. 

I  h<^>e  the  foregoing  will  clarify  both  Mrs. 
W.'s  case  and  the  nature  of  the  Standard- 
ized Regulations. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Ir^no  Kator, 
Director,  Federal  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity. 

CANNOT    HEAD    HOUSEHOLD 

Third.  Mrs.  K.  C.  M.,  a  teacher  at 
Baumholder  American  High  School,  was 
denied  living  quarters  allowance  and 
transportation  privileges  upon  her  ap- 
pointment in  August  1968,  because  she 
went  overseas  to  be  with  her  working 
husband  and  not  for  the  s(rie  purpose  of 
emplojTnent  with  the  U.S.  Oovemment. 
Later  she  became  head  of  her  household 
and  the  source  of  51  percent  of  her  fam- 
ily's income,  however,  her  request  was 
again  denied. 

Now  she  is  told  that  her  status  as  a 
d^jendent  wife,  ineligible  for  Govern- 
ment housing,  cannot  be  changed  except 
by  the  death  of  her  husband  or  divorce, 
and  her  status  as  a  local  hire,  Ineligible 
for  a  travel  agreement  and  living  quar- 
ters allowance,  cannot  be  changed  even 
though  it  was  and  stUl  is  impossible  for 
her  to  be  hired  in  the  United  States  as  a 
married  woman. 

June  22,  1970. 
Memorandum  for  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 

of  Defense  (Civilian  Personnel  Policy) . 
Subject:    Congressional    inquiry   concerning 

entitlement  of  a  teacher  in  Germany  to 

certain  overseas  benefits. 
This  Is  in  reply  to  your  memoranda  of  15 
and  25  May  1970  in  which  you  requested  in- 
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formation  on  which  to  base  a  reply  to  an 
Inquiry  from  Congresswoman  Patsy  T.  Mink 
on  behalf  of  Mrs.  K.  C.  M. 

At  the  time  of  Mrs.  M.'s  appointment  In 
Augxist  1968,  the  determination  was  made 
by  the  Command  that  she  was  not  eligible  In 
her  own  right  for  a  living  quarters  allowance 
or  transportation  This  determination  was 
In  accordance  with  the  Joint  Travel  Regula- 
tions and  the  Department  of  State  Standard- 
ized Regulations  (Ckjvernment  Civilians. 
Foreign  Areas)  which  provide  these  benefits 
onlg  to  those  Individuals  whose  reason  for 
beln^ln  the  area  Is  employment  with  the 
United  States  GkDvemment.  Mrs.  M.  came 
overseas  to  be  with  her  husband,  who  Is  an 
Assistant  Field  Director  with  the  American 
Red  Cross  in  Germany. 

On  7  April  1970,  Mrs.  M.  submitted  a  re- 
quest for  renewal  agreement  travel  imder 
the  provisions  of  the  Joint  Travel  Regula- 
tions. She  was  informed  that  she  was  not 
eligible  for  renewal  agreement  travel  since 
she  did  not  have  a  basic  travel  agreement. 
When  advised  of  this  determination.  Mrs.  M. 
was  told  that  she  could  file  a  grievance. 

We  have  been  advised  by  the  US.  Depend- 
ents School,  Europe  that  Mrs.  M.  has  filed 
a  Type  I  grievance  dated  14  May  1970  ap- 
pealing the  decision  that  she  Is  not  eligible 
to  receive  either  a  living  quarters  allowance 
or  transportation  to  the  United  States  at 
government  expense. 

Army's  grievance  procedure  provides  for  a 
review  and  decision  on  the  appeal  first,  by 
the  local  command  and.  If  this  does  not  re- 
sult In  the  requested  relief,  then  by  the  In- 
termediate command.  In  the  event  an  ap- 
peal which  Involves  application  of  a  Head- 
quarters Department  of  the  Army  regulation. 
Is  not  resolved  to  the  employee's  satisfaction 
within  the  command,  the  major  command 
headquarters  forwards  the  appeal  with  full 
documentation  to  Headquarters,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  for  consideration  and 
fljial  decision.  Placement  of  Mrs.  M.'s  appeal 
Into  Army's  established  grievance  procedure 
win  assure  that  her  efforts  to  obtain  a  liv- 
ing quarters  allowance  and  transportation 
will  be  given  every  possible  consideration 
imder  the  established  eligibility  criteria.  .  .  . 


July  27,  1970 


John  O.  Kester, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  o/  the  Army 
(Manpoioer  and  Reserve  Affairs). 

The  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  denied  Jurisdiction  over  this 
matter  in  the  following  letter: 

EquAi.  Emplotmxnt  OppoRTUNrrT 
Commission, 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  2,  1970. 
Hon.  Patst  T.  Mink, 
House  oj  Representatives, 
Vfashingtcm,  D.C. 

Deab  Mm.  Mink:  Thank  you  for  your  let- 
ter of  May  12.  1970,  concerning  Mrs.  K.CM. 

'ntle  vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
gives  the  Equal  Employment  Opportimlty 
Commission  authority  to  act  on  complaints 
of  employment  discrimination  based  on  race, 
color,  religion,  sez  or  national  origin  Involv- 
ing private  employers.  We  cannot,  however, 
assert  Jurisdiction  over  agencies  of  a  state 
or  Federal  government.  Thus,  I  regret  we 
would  not  be  able  to  handle  your  constitu- 
ent's complaint. 

I  would  suggest  that  your  Inquiry  be  dl- 
recte<»  to  the  OtDce  of  the  Chief  of  Legisla- 
tive Liaison.  Department  of  the  Army,  at  the 
following  address:  Lt.  Col.  Carl  B.  Lind, 
Chief,  Congressional  Inquiry  Dlv.,  Office  of 
the  Chief  of  Legislative  Liaison,  U.S.  Dept.  of 
the  Army,  The  Pentagon — 3C630,  Washing- 
tor   ^.C.  78381. 

If  i.'  can  be  of  further  assistance  to  you  In 
any  way,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  contact 
ma. 

Sincerely, 

Otonax  Wallboot, 
Director  of  LesrUlative  Affairs. 


MALE    INCOME    STTFERIOR 

Fourth.  Mrs.  J.  G.  M.  a  civil  service  em- 
ployee since  1952  and  a  teacher  at  the 
overseas  dependent  school  at  Weisbaden, 
married  a  retired  Air  Force  officer  in 
1966.  She  then  became  inehgible  for  the 
bachelor's  quarters  she  had  been  occu- 
pying and  was  declared  ineligible  for 
Government  family  housing  because,  as 
long  as  her  husband  remained  physically 
and  mentally  competent,  he  was  consid- 
ered the  head  of  the  household  regard- 
less of  her  providing  the  bulk  of  their 
family  income. 

A  male  teacher  is  authorized  Govern- 
ment family  housing  or  a  full  "with  fam- 
ily" housing  allowance  even  though  his 
wife  may  be  earning  a  greater  salary 
than  he  is.  Even  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission admitted  the  reason  for  denying 
similar  rights  to  a  female  teacher 
sounded  "fictitious."  The  rationale  for 
this,  discrimination  is  set  forth  in  the 
letters  that  follow: 

Department  of  the  Air  Force, 

^— V  Washington,  D.C. 

Mrs.  J.  G.  M.,      \ 
APO  New  York. 

Dear  Mrs.  M.:  As  indicated  In  our  letter, 
31  December  1968,  we  are  replying  to  your  15 
November  1968  question  about  eligibility  re- 
quirements for  Government  family  housing. 
We  are  sorry  that  an  earlier  reply  was  not 
possible. 

You  advise  you  now  receive  the  full  (with 
family)  living  quarters  allowance,  because  of 
a  change  in  regulations.  This  resulted  from 
the  Department  of  State's  11  August  1968 
revision  of  the  "Standardized  Regulations 
(Government  Civilians,  Foreign  Areas)"  to 
allow^the  family  quarters  allowance  to  the 
eligible  married  employee  (male  or  female) 
residing  with  spouse  (no  longer  requiring 
proof  of  dependency  of  the  male  spouse) . 
This  change  had  no  effect  on  the  criteria 
for  assignment  to  Government  family  hous- 
ing as  distinguished  from  eligibility  for  fam- 
ily quarters  monetary  allowance. 

The  standard  of  eligibility  for  assignment 
to  family  housing  is  in  paragraph  ih.  Air 
Force  Regulation  30-6  (not  AFR  30-20  re- 
ferred to  In  your  letter)  namely.  In  order  to 
be  eligible  for  family  housing,  personnel 
must  be  accompanied  by  dependents.  This 
standard  contemplates  dependency  in  fact, 
that  Is,  support.  As  to  showing  that  depend- 
ency in  fact  exists,  however,  a  husband  is 
not  generally  required  to  prove  that  he  sup- 
ports his  wife  whereas  a  wife  Is  required  to 
prove  that  she  supports  her  husband. 

An  explanation  of  the  reasons  for  these 
riUes  may  be  helpful.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense requires  that  Government  family  hous- 
ing in  foreign  areas  be  allocated  in  accord- 
ance with  a  standard  of  ellgiblhty  which  pro- 
vides reasonable  and  equitable  treatment  to 
both  mlUtary  personnel  and  civilian  em- 
ployee* recruited  from  the  United  States. 
Based  on  a  requirement  of  the  law,  depend- 
ency standards  have  been  established  for 
male  and  female  military  members  in  order 
for  them  to  be  eligible  for  family  housing. 
In  the  case  of  a  female  military  mem- 
ber, this  requirement  means  that  the 
spouse  of  the  female  member  must 
be  in  fact  dependent  upon  her.  In  con- 
sonance with  both  this  legal  requirement 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  requirement, 
therefore,  dependency  standards  applied  to 
male  and  female  military  personnel  are  like- 
wise applied  to  male  and  female  civilian  em- 
ployees in  determimng  eligibility  for  aselgn- 
ment  to  family  housing. 

Moreover,  because  the  law  Imposes  upon 
the  huBband  the  duty  of  providing  a  home 
and  support  for  his  wife,  dependency  of  the 
wife  Is  presumed  without  proof  where  a  law- 
ful  marriage   is  established.   On   the   other 


hand,  the  law  does  not  generally  obligate 
a  wife  to  support  her  husband  or  provide 
him  with  a  house  and  thus  the  dependency 
of  the  husband  Is  not  presumed  from  the 
fact  of  marriage  but  must  be  proved.  How- 
ever, in  an  appropriate  case  such  as  where 
a  husband  refuses  to  discharge  his  legal  duty 
of  supporting  his  wife,  a  husband  may  be 
required  to  prove  that  he  does  support 
her  In  order  to  be  entitled  to  various  bene- 
fits, and  this  proof  may  be  required  not- 
withstanding the  general  rule  under  which 
dependency  is  presumed. 

The  dependency  standard  in  AFR  30-6  ap- 
plies to  both  male  and  female  military  and 
civlUan  personnel.  Because  of  this  and  the 
rules  described  above,  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  sexes  is  not  considered  to  be  dis- 
crimination based  on  sex  in  the  equal  op- 
portunity sense,  but  rather  to  be  a  distinc- 
tion based  on  marital  obligation. 
Sincerely, 

ECKEHARD  J.  MUESSIG, 

Chief,  Legislation  and  Regulations 
Branch,  Classification  and  Regulations 
Division,  Directorate  of  Civilian  Per- 
sonnel. 

U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C,  September  25,  1969. 
Hon.  Patsy  T.  Mink. 
Htiuse  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mrs.  Mink:  This  refers  to  your  letter 
of  September  10,  1969,  askmg  whether  cor- 
respondence from  the  Department  of  Defense 
concerning  the  entitlement  of  Mrs.  J.  G.  M. 
to  assignment  to  Government  family  hous- 
ing overseas  meets  the  Intent  and  purpose  of 
Executive  Order  No.  11478.  Specifically  you 
question  whether  the  dependency  standard 
which  is  applied  by  Air  Force  regvUatlons  to 
married  female  employees  in  the  assignment 
of  family  housing  overseas  constitutes  dis- 
crimination because  of  sex  which  is  pro- 
hibited by  Executive  Order  No.  11478. 

I  do  not  question  that  a  good  argument 
can  be  made  that  there  has  been  discrimina- 
tion in  agency  regulations  or  practices  which 
have  resulted  in  differences  in  payments  or 
allotment  of  perquisites  for  married  women 
and  for  married  men.  However,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  we  can  equate  discrimination 
against  married  women  with  discrimination 
because  of  sex  within  the  meaning  of  Execu- 
tive Order  No.  11478. 

In  cases  arising  under  the  ClvU  Rights  Act 
of  1964  the  courts  have  recognized  that  dis- 
crimination because  of  sex  means  discrimi- 
nation between  women  as  a  class  or  group 
and  men  as  a  class  or  group.  (See  Bowie  v. 
Colgate-Palmolive  Co.,  272  F.  Supp.  332  (S.D. 
Ind.  1967) ;  Cook  v.  Dixie  Cup  Div.  of  Ameri- 
can Can  Co.,  274  F.  Supp.  131  (W.D.  Ark. 
1967);  and  Cooper  v.  Delta  Air  Lines,  274  F. 
Supp.  781  (E.D.  La.  1967),  where  the  court 
held  that  the  airline's  refusal  to  employ  mar- 
ried females  as  stewardesses  did  not  violate 
the  Act's  prohibition  against  discrimination 
because  of  sex;  that  Congress  did  not  ban 
discrimination  in  employment  due  to  one's 
marital  status;  and  "The  discrimination  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  plaintiff  is  mar- 
ried. •  •   •".) 

Thus  it  appears  that  agency  regulations 
which  provide  for  lesser  allpwances  for  a 
married  woman  than  for  a  married  man  do 
not  discriminate  solely  because  of  sex,  i.e., 
because  she  is  a  woman,  but  because  she  Is  a 
married  woman.  In  this  connection  attention 
is  Invited  to  H.R.  469,  a  bUl  "To  provide 
equality  of  treatment  for  married  women 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
for  other  purposes"  introduced  by  Mrs. 
Griffiths  on  January  3,  1969.  The  basic  con- 
cept in  this  pendtag  legislation  is  that  a 
married  woman  is  discriminated  against  not 
because  she  U  a  female  but  because  by  law 
and  tradition  the  spouse  and  children  of  a 
married  woman  are  not  regarded  as  her  de- 
pendents. While  the  distinction  here  may 
seem  more  fictitious  than  real  (I.e.,  that  It  Is 
her  sex  that  creates  the  difference  in  de- 
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pendency  treatment),  there  is,  nevertheless. 
a  distinction  that  cannot  be  disregarded. 

I  believe  that  you  wUl  agree  that  any  at- 
tempt to  use  Executive  Order  11478  to  reach 
regulatory  married-women  dependency  dif- 
ferences would  be  an  extension  of  the  sex 
discrimination  prohibition  that  is  too  drastic 
to  be  supportable.  Accordtagly,  I  believe  that 
Executive  Order  11478  has  no  application  to 
agency  regulations  or  practices  which  result 
In  discrimination  against  married  women. 

Please  do  not  interpret  the  foregoing  as 
any  lack  of  sympathy  on  our  part  for  the  type 
of  discrimination  referred  to  by  Mrs.  M.  All 
we  are  concluding  is  that  Executive  Order 
11478  is  not  the  proper  vehicle  to  rectify  this 
matter.  The  Commission  has  been  asked  by 
the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee to  report  on  HJl.  469.  Our  position  on 
the  various  sections  of  the  bUl  is  stUl  betag 
developed,  but  I  am  confident  we  will  en- 
dorse the  bUl's  general  objectives. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  E.  Hampton, 

Chairman. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Hon.  Patst  T.  Mink, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mrs.  Mink:  This  Is  in  further  reply 
to  your  letters  of  29  August  1968  and  10 
September  1968  concerning  the  grantmg  of 
commissary  privileges  to  the  husband  of  Mrs. 

J.  G.  M. 

We  have  now  been  advised  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force  that  Mrs.  M.  is  entitled 
to  commissary  privileges  for  her  husband. 
However,  due  to  an  error  In  the  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  regulations,  the  Commander, 
Wiesbaden  Air  Base,  Germany,  denied  the 
privileges.  The  Air  Force  is  taking  necessary 
action  to  correct  this  error. 

By  letter  dated  11  June  1968,  all  major  com- 
mands of  the  Air  Force  were  notified  as  to 
the  policy  decision  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  concerning  the  granting  of  commis- 
sary privileges  to  the  spouse  of  a  female  em- 
ployee without  a  requirement  for  a  showing 
of  dependency. 

Your  interest  in  bringing  this  matter  to  our 
attention  Is  appreciated.  We  are  concerned 
that  the  decision  be  fully  understood  and 
properly  administered. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Carl  W.  Clewlow. 
Deputy   Assistant   Secretary  of  Defense 
{Civilian  Personnel  Policy) . 
husband's  status  paramount 

Fifth.  Mrs.  R.  W.  and  Mrs.  C.  E.  were 
recruited  in  the  United  States  to  teach 
in  the  Department  of  Defense  overseas 
dependents  schools  system,  were  subse- 
quently transferred  to  Augsburg  Ele- 
mentary School,  and  married  foreign 
nationals. 

As  a  CONUS  hire  each  should  have 
been  deemed  eligible  for  living  quarters 
allowance,  and  as  head  of  household  de- 
termining the  location  of  her  family,  each 
qualified  for  government  housing. 

Nevertheless,  the  husbands'  prior  resi- 
dence in  Augsburg  was  used  as  justifica- 
tion by  their  civilian  personnel  officer 
to  cancel  their  wives'  eligibility  on  the 
basis  of  USAREUR  Regulation  210-50; 
that  is,  "For  married  female  persormel 
(military  or  civilian)  the  husband's 
status  will  determine  eligibility  for 
housing." 

This  regulation  and  Its  interpretation 
deprived  these  women  of  rights  and  priv- 
ileges granted  outright  to  men  under 
identical  circxmistances. 


ineligible  for  benefits 
Sixth.  Mrs.  W.  L.  O.,  a  teacher  at  Amer- 
ican High  School.  Ankara,  is  married  to  a 
Turkish  national,  who  is  judged  ineligible 
to  use  the  U.S.  military  hospital  and 
recreational  facilities,  although  the  for- 
eign national  wives  of  male  teachers  are 
eligible  for  these  benefits. 

The  basis  for  this  ruling  is  contained 
in  a  December  17,  1968.  memorandum 
from  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Office  of  Legis- 
lative Liaison  to  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense — Civilian  Personnel 
Policy — Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense — Manpower  smd  Reserve 
Affairs : 

Mrs.  O.  asks  why  her  husband  Is  not  eli- 
gible to  use  the  United  States  military  hos- 
pital when  the  Turkish  wives  of  United  States 
citizen  government  personnel  are  automat- 
ically granted  this  benefit.  AFR  168-1,  1  July 
1966,  as  amended  specifies  the  limits  for  pro- 
viding medical  care  In  Air  Force  facilities  for 
United  States  citizen  civilian  employees  and 
their  dependents  outside  the  United  States. 
It  defines  such  dependents  to  include:  "(1) 
Wife  who  Is  not  an  employee  of  a  federal 
agency.  (2)  Husband  who  is  physically  or 
mentally  Incapable  of  supporting  himself." 
This  is  based  on  Section  1072,  Title  10, 
United  States  Code,  which  Is  applicable  to 
,  military  personnel.  Since  AFR  168-1  extends 
medical  privileges  to  spouses  of  female  ci- 
vilian employees  on  the  same  basis  as  those  of 
female  military  personnel,  the  policy  appears 
to  be  equitable  and  reasonable.  Mr.  O.  works 
to  support  himself;  hence,  he  does  not  qual- 
ify as  Mrs.  O.'s  dependent  for  this  purpose. 
In  this  policy,  discrimination  against 
women  is  accomplished  by  imposing  ad- 
ditional requirements  for  women  to  ob- 
tain benefits  for  their  spouses. 

"expeditious"  corrective  action 
Seventh.  Mrs.  C.  I.  N..  a  librarian  at 
Andersen  Air  Force  Base,  Guam,  is  mar- 
ried to  an  unemployed  American  study- 
ing under  the  GI  bill.  Her  husband  was 
denied  Air  Force  medical  care  by  SAC 
headquarters  on  the  basis  of  AFR  168-1, 
paragraph  34(a)  2,  which  provides  that 
medical  care  for  the  husband  of  a  civil 
service  employee  outside  the  United 
States  is  available  only  if  he  "is  phys- 
ically or  mentally  incapable  of  support- 
ing himself."  The  promised  expedited  de- 
cision has  not  been  forthcoming.  The 
spouse  of  a  male  civilian  employee  is 
eligible  for  medical  care  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. 

U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission. 
Washington,  D.C,  April  13,  1970. 

Hon.  Patsy  T.  Mink, 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mrs.  Mink  :  This  is  a  further  Interim 
reply  to  your  letter  of  October  2,  1969,  re- 
questing information  regarding  medical  care 
for  husbands  of  Air  Force  employees. 

We  have  pointed  out  to  the  Air  Force  that 
any  differential  treatment  of  the  dependents 
of  male  or  female  employees  would  come  into 
question  under  Executive  Order  11478.  We 
have  now  been  Informed  that  the  Air  Force 
Surgeon  General  is  exploring  extending  eligi- 
bility requirements  for  medical  care  to  in- 
clude husbands  of  Air  Force  employees. 

We  will  be  in  touch  with  you  again  when 
this  matter  is  finally  resolved.  We  have  asked 
the  Air  Force  to  expedite  its  decision. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Irving  Kator, 
Director,  Federal  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity. 


must  prove  rights 


Eighth.  Mrs.  L.  R.  M.,  a  teacher  at 
Baimiholder  American  High  School, 
married  an  American  in  November  1969, 
and  applied  for  famUy  housing.  As  head 
of  household,  she  was  required  to  submit 
evidence  to  dociunent  the  fact  that  she 
was  providing  more  than  50  percent  of 
her  family's  income. 

Under  identical  circumstances,  a  mar- 
ried male  teacher  qualifies  for  family 
housing  without  being  required  to  docu- 
ment his  wife's  dependence,  and  his  wife 
could  in  fact  earn  more  than  the  hus- 
band and  still  be  his  dependent. 

This  is  one  of  innumerable  instances 
of  this  kind  of  sex  discrimination  against 
a^married  female  employee.  To  be  eligi- 
ble for  housing  or  other  privileges 
granted  without  condition  to  married 
male  employees,  she  must  establish  the 
dependency  of  her  spouse. 

women   lose   benefits 

Ninth.  Mrs.  H.  P.  was  single  when  she 
was  recruited  in  the  United  States  for  a 
teaching  position  at  Wurtsmith  Elemen- 
tary School,  Clark  Air  Force  Base,  effec- 
tive July  1967.  After  her  marrisige  in  1968 
she  was  declared  ineligible  for  living 
quarters  allowance  because  it  was  alleged 
that  it  was  her  husband's  job  rather  than 
hers  which  determined  the  location  of 
the  family  in  the  area. 

This  ruling  violated  not  only  Execu- 
tive Order  11478  but  also  the  State  De- 
partments own  standardized  regula- 
tions. Yet  Mrs.  P.s  grievance  went  un- 
redressed for  almost  2  years,  until  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  rendered  the  following  decision: 
Comptroller  General 

of  the  United  States, 

Washington,  DC. 
Mr.  Cecil  Driver. 

NEA  Director  for  Overseas  Education  As- 
sociation, Vandenberg  Elementary 
School,  FPO  New  York. 

Dear  Mr.  Driver:  Reference  Is  made  to 
your  letters, of  March  18  and  March  21,  1970, 
concerning  alleged  discriminatory  practices 
based  upon  sex  In  the  application  of  section 
7  of  Public  Law  86-91.  73  Stat.  213,  216. 
with  particular  reference  to  the  cases  of  Mrs. 
H.  P.  and  Mrs.  R.  H.  / 

Section  7  provides,  in  part,  that: 

"(a)  Under  regulations  which  shall  be 
prescribed  by  or  under  authority  of  the 
President,  each  teacher  (other  than  a  teach- 
er employed  in  a  substitute  capacity)  shall 
be  entitled,  in  addition  to  basic  compensa- 
tion, to  quarters,  quarters  allowance,  emd 
storage  as  provided  by  this  section. 

"(b)  Each  teacher  (other  than  a  teacher 
employed  in  a  substitute  capacity)  shall  be 
entitled,  for  each  school  year  for  which  he 
performs  services  as  a  teacher,  to  quarters 
or  a  quarters  allowance  equal  to  those  au- 
thorized by  the  act  of  June  26,  1930  (5  U.S.C. 
118a) ."  |,Now  5  U.S.C.  5912) 

The  Standardized  Regulations  (Govern- 
ment Civilla^,  Foreign  Areas)  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  issued  pursuant  to  delegated 
authority  and  In  effect  from  October  13, 
1963,  to  August  11,  1968,  provided.  In  per- 
tinent part,  as  follows: 

"031.13    MARRIED    WOMEN    EMPLOYEES 

"a.  A  quarters  allowance  may  be  granted 
to  a  married  woman  employee  residing  with 
her  husband  (or.  If  not  legally  separated, 
is  working  In  such  proximity  that  a  common 
dwelling  could  be  maintained  only  If 

"(1)  she  Is  the  member  of  the  household 
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whose  Job  determines  the  location  of  the 
family  at  the  peat  or  In  the  area,  and 

"(2)  she  Is  the  only  member  of  the  house- 
hold receiving  a  quarters  allowance  from  the 
United  States  Government. 

"b.  If  a  married  woman  employee  meets 
the  provUlona  of  section  •  •  •  031.13a  she 
may  be  granted  the  'with  family'  rates  of 
allowances  and  the  supplementary  post  and 
education  allowances  only  if  her  husband  Is 
51  percent  dependent  upon  her  for  support. 
Otherwise,  she  may  be  granted  only  the 
'without  family"  rate  of  temporary  lodging, 
living  quarters,  post,  foreign  transfer  and 
home  service  transfer  allowance." 

The  above  regulations  were  revised  Au- 
gust 11,  1968,  to  read  as  follows: 

"031.13    MAWnm    KMPLOTZKS 

"A  quarters  allowance  may  be  granted  to 
a  married  employee  residing  with  his  or  her 
spouse  (or.  If  not  legally  separated.  Is  work- 
ing In  such  proximity  that  a  common  dwell- 
ing could  be  maintained)  only  If 

'•  (1 )  he  or  she  Is  the  member  of  the  house- 
hold whose  job  determines  the  location  of 
the  family  at  the  post  or  in  the  area,  and 

"(2)  he  or  she  is  the  only  member  of  the 
household  receiving  a  quarters  allowance 
from  the  United  States  Government. " 

We  note  that  the  regulations  prior  to  Oc- 
tober 13.  1963  (at  least  from  April  2,  1961). 
were  more  restrictive  In  that  they  precluded 
payment  of  a  living  quarters  allowance  to  a 
married  female  employee  when  her  hiisband 
was  physically  and  mentally  capable  of  self 
s...pport. 

While  we  recognize  It  can  be  argued  that 
the  regulations  as  they  existed  prior  to  Au- 
gust 11,  1968.  were  discriminatory  In  that 
they  applied  only  to  married  women,  never- 
theless, we  must  decline  to  make  any  deter- 
mination with  respect  thereto  at  this  time. 
The  regulations  were  In  effect  for  many  years 
and  applied  without  any  question  being 
raUed  as  to  their  discriminatory  aspect.  They 
•^•ere  amended  on  August  10.  1968.  so  as  to 
be  equally  applicable  to  males  as  well  as  fe- 
males and  from  that  date  would  not  appear 
to  be  susceptible  to  any  allegation  of  dis- 
crimination. There  are  pending  in  the  Court 
of  Claims  several  cases  Involving  married 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government  In  the 
Canal  Zone  wherein  It  Is  alleged  that  a  reg- 
ulation denying  tropical  differential  to  mar- 
ried women  employees  unless  their  husbands 
are  incapable  of  self  support,  or  51  percent 
dependent  upon  their  wives,  or  are  legally 
separated,  is  discriminatory  and,  therefore. 
Invalid.  For  example  see  Agnes  M.  Anderson 
et  al.  V.  United  States.  Ct.  CI.  No.  206-68,  filed 
July  19,  1968.  Finally,  the  Executive  order 
precluding  discrimination  in  Federal  employ- 
ment because  of  sex  was  not  Issued  until 
October  17,  1967.  (E.  O.  11375) . 

Apart  from  any  question  of  discrimination, 
h.iwtjver.  the  facts  of  record  Indicate  that 
application  of  the  regulations  In  the  case 
of  r..'r:>.  P.  was  arbitrary  and  contrary  to  the 
unrlTlvlng  Intent  and  possibly  so  In  the  case 
of  Mrs.   H.   .   .   . 

*  •  •  •  • 

With  respect  to  Mrs.  P.'s  claim  for  living 
ouar  ers  allowance  and  foreign  post  dlffer- 
»nt'al  for  the  period  August  11.  1968,  through 
I'ebruary  22.  1969,  the  record  shows  that  Miss 
H.  S.  (later  Mrs.  P.) .  was  recruited  for  a  teach- 
in?  position  at  Clark  Air  Force  Base,  effective 
July  30,  1967,  under  circumstances  entitling 
her  to  living  quarters  allowance  and  pKJst 
differential.  On  January  20, 1968,  Mlsa  S.  mar- 
ried Mr.  P.  who  worked  for  Air  America,  Inc., 
Eecau.se  Mr.  P.  had  been  In  the  area  longer 
than  Miss  S.  and  because  his  Income  was 
greater  than  hers.  It  was  administratively 
concluded  that  It  was  his  Job  rather  than 
hers  which  determined  the  location  of  the 
family  lu  the  area. 

The  uncontrovertible  fact  of  the  matter  U, 
however,  that  the  P.  family  was  in  the  area 


of  Clark  Air  Force  Base  because  Mr.  P.  and 
Miss  S.  met  there.  It  is  one  thing  to  assert 
that  Mrs.  P.,  or  any  other  person.  Is  in  an 
area  by  reason  of  her  husband's  Job  where 
she  has  accompanied  her  husband  to  his  Job 
site.  It  is  quite  another  to  make  that  as- 
sertion where  she  independently  prior  to  her 
marriage  arrived  at  the  site  in  connection 
with  her  own  employment  and  chose  to  marry 
while  there.  In  the  latter  case  her  presence 
In  the  area  is  at  least  equally  as  much  re- 
lated to  her  employment  as  to  her  hus- 
band's. 

Accordingly,  Instructions  have  been  Issued 
to  allow  Mrs.  P.  the  "with  family"  quarters 
allowance  (plus  foreign  post  differential)  on 
and  after  August  11,  1968.  .  .  . 

Copies  of  this  letter  are  being  sent  to  Con- 
gresswoman  Patsy  T.  Mink  and  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army. 

Sincerely  yours, 

R.  F.  Keller, 
Assistant  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States. 

These  cases  prove  how  real  the  need 
is  for  effective  enforcement  of  a  nondis- 
criminatory policy.  Here  in  summary  is 
the  "run  around"  a  woman  is  now  faced 
with  as  a  teacher  in  the  overseas  de- 
pendent schools  system: 

First.  A  married  woman  is  not  eligible 
to  be  hired  as  a  stateside  recruit  because 
she  cannot  be  reasonably  expected  to 
comply  with  the  conditions  of  the  agree- 
ment. She  is  presumed  giiilty. 

Second.  A  married  woman  cannot  qual- 
ify for  quarters  allowance  unless  she  can 
prove  her  job  determines  the  location  of 
her  family. 

Third.  A  married  woman  who  first 
went  overseas  to  be  with  her  husband, 
but  who  later  became  head  of  the  house- 
hold and  the  source  of  51  percent  of  the 
family  earnings  still  is  not  eligible  for 
quarters  allowance,  because  she  was  a 
local  hire  and  not  a  stateside  recruit.  The 
only  way  for  her  to  qualify  for  Govern- 
ment housing  is  if  her  husband  dies. 

Fourth.  A  single  woman  who  was  re- 
cruited stateside  and  later  married  over- 
seas, and  now  provides  the  bulk  of  the 
family  income,  is  ineligible  for  quarters 
as  long  as  her  husband  is  physically  and 
mentally  competent,  because  he  is  pre- 
sumed to  have  the  marital  "duty"  to  pro- 
vide for  her  support. 

Fifth.  A  single  woman  recruited  state- 
side who  later  married  overseas  is  in- 
eligible for  quarters  allowance  because 
her  husband  had  a  "residence"  overseas 
prior  to  the  marriage  and  his  "status  de- 
termines the  eligibility." 

Sixth.  A  single  woman  recruited  state- 
side who  married  a  Turkish  national  Is 
ineligible  to  have  her  husband  cared  for' 
in  a  military  hospital  or  use  recreational 
facihties  although  foreign  national  wives 
may  have  these  privileges.  He  is  declared 
her  dependent  for  transportation  pur- 
poses but  not  for  eligibility  for  medical 
care.  The  Air  Force  regulations  state 
that  to  be  eligible  you  have  to  be  a  "wife" 
or  a  "husband  who  is  physically  or  men- 
tally incapable  of  supporting  himself." 

Seventh.  A  single  woman  recruited 
stateside  and  subsequently  married  to  a 
veteran  who  is  now  a  full-time  student 
under  the  GI  bill  on  Guam,  was  denied 
medical  care  for  her  husband  on  the 
grounds  that  he  could  be  eligible  only  if 
"physically  and  mentally  Incapable  of 
supporting  himself." 


Section  n  of  H.R.  17555,  as  approved 
by  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  provides: 

Sec.  II.  Title  VU  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act 
of  1964  (78  Stat.  253;  42  U.S.C.  2000e  et  seq.) 
l8  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sections: 

"nondiscrimination  in  federal  government 
employment 

"Sec.  717.  (a)  All  personnel  actions  affect- 
ing employees  or  applicants  for  employment 
In  the  competitive  service  (as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 2102  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code)  or  employees  or  applicants  for  em- 
ployment In  positions  with  the  District  uf 
Columbia  government  covered  by  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act  shall  be  made  free 
from  any  discrimination  based  on  race,  color, 
religion,  sex,  or  national  origin. 

"(b)  The  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  shall  have  authority  to  enforce 
the  provision  of  subsection  (a)  and  shall  Is- 
sue such  rules,  regulations,  orders,  and  In- 
structions as  It  deems  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate to  carry  out  Its  responsibilities 
hereunder,  and  the  head  of  each  executive 
department  and  agency  and  the  appropriate 
officers  of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  com- 
ply with  such  rules,  regulations,  orders,  and 
Instructions:  Provided,  That  such  rules  and 
regulations  shall  provide  that  an  employee  or 
applicant  for  employment  shall  be  notified  of 
any  fiscal  action  taken  on  any  complaint  filed 
by  him  thereunder. 

"(c)  Within  thirty  days  of  receipt  of  notice 
given  under  subsection  (b) ,  the  employee  or 
applicant  for  employment.  If  aggrieved  by  the 
final  disposition  of  his  complaint,  may  file 
a  civil  action  as  provided  in  section  716,  in 
which  civil  action  the  head  of  the  executive 
department  or  agency,  or  the  District  of 
Columbia,  as  appropriate,  shall  be  the  re- 
spondent. 

"(d)  The  provisions  of  section  716  shall 
govern  clvU  actions  brought  hereunder. 

"(e)  All  functions  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  which  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  determines  relate  to  non- 
discrimination m  government  employment 
are  transferred  to  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission. 

"EJTECT     UPON     OTHER     LAW 

"Sec.  718.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act 
shall  relieve  any  government  agency  or  oflaclal 
of  Its  or  his  primary  responsibility  to  assure 
nondiscrimination  In  employment  as  re- 
quired by  the  Constitution,  statutes,  and  Ex- 
ecutive orders." 


LEGISLATION  TO  PERMIT  INTER- 
CHANGE OF  RETIREMENT  CRED- 
ITS BETWEEN  CIVIL  SERVICE 
AND  SOCIAL  SECURITY 

(Mrs.  MINK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  today  to  correct  a 
serious  inequity  in  our  social  security 
and  civil  service  retirement  systems. 

My  bill  would  provide  for  an  exchange 
of  retirement  credits  by  persons  who, 
at  different  periods  during  their  employ- 
ment careers,  work  for  both  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  private  Industry. 
While  working  for  the  Government  they 
are  covered  by  the  civil  service  system, 
and  while  working  in  private  employ- 
ment they  are  covered  by  the  social 
security  system. 

The  objective  of  my  bill  is  to  permit 
such  employees  to  retire  at  age  65  under 
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either  system  and  receive  retirement 
benefits  equal  to  what  they  would  have 
received  had  they  worked  during  the 
entire  period  under  that  system. 

This  interchange  of  retirement  credits 
between  the  civil  service  and  social  se- 
curity systems  would  help  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  individuals  who  are  eligi- 
ble for  reduced  or  no  retirement  ben-  , 
eflts  under  either  system  because  they 
split  their  employment  between  the  two 
systems. 

Since  there  is  presently  no  provision 
for  an  interchange  of  credits,  many  peo- 
ple who  have  been  employed  for  years 
are  unfairly  penalized  simply  because 
they  worked  under  two  different  retire- 
ment systems. 

My  bill  is  partly  based  on  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration made  Isist  year  in  a  report, 
"Relating  Social  Security  Protection  to 
the  Federal  CivU  Service."  The  report 
was  directed  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  in  the  committee  re- 
port on  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1967. 

The  report  foimd  that  considerable 
mobility  exists  between  Federal  and  pri- 
vate employment.  In  the  5  years  from 
1963  to  1967,  an  average  of  about  400,000 
employees  a  year  either  entered  or  left 
Federal  employment  covered  by  the  civil 
service  retirement  system. 

About  one  third  of  those  who  left  Fed- 
eral employment  had  5  or  more  years  of 
Government  service  and  tfitis  were  quali- 
fied for  either  a  lump  sum  refund  of 
their  contributions  to  the  civil  service 
retirement  fund,  or  a  deferred  annuity 
payable  at  age  62.  The  other  two  thirds, 
wath  less  than  5  years  of  Federal  service, 
did  not  have  the  deferred  annuity  option 
and  had  no  choice  but  to  accept  contribu- 
tion refimds. 
Of  those  who  separated  after  5  or  more 
,  years  of  coverage  under  civil  service,  but 
before  retirement,  more  than  three- 
fourths  voluntarily  withdrew  their  con- 
tributions soon  after  separation  and 
thereby  lost  all  rights  to  benefits  imder 
the  system.  These  benefits  may  be  re- 
gained only  if  a  worker  reenters  Federal 
employment  and  is  again  covered  by  the 
system. 

Thus,  the  great  majority  of  those  leav- 
ing the  Government  before  retirement 
lose  their  benefits  under  the  civil  service 
system.  For  their  retirement  security, 
they  must  depend  in  most  cases  on  social 
security. 

Since  retirement  benefits  under  the 
social  security  system  are  related  to 
length  of  time  In  covered  employment, 
it  Is  clear  that  many  persons  who  leave 
the  Federal  service  do  not  in  their  re- 
tirement years  receive  benefits  corre- 
sponding to  their  actual  total  work  con- 
tribution to  the  national  economy. 

Similarly,  since  the  civil  service  re- 
tirement system  is  weighed  to  reward 
long  periods  of  service,  those  who  enter 
Federal  employment  after  years  under 
social  security  lose  the  benefit  of  their 
previous  employment.  They  are  treated 
by  the  Government  as  short-time  em- 
ployees eligible  only  for  civil  service 
benefits  based  on  the  portion  of  their 
work  that  was  with  the  Government. 
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Under  my  bill,  all  employment  imder 
either  system  would  be  counted  toward 
retirement.  Those  affected  would  fall  Into 
three  categories:  First,  those  who  imder 
present  law  are  eligible  for  retirement 
under  one  system  but  not  the  other; 
second,  those  who  are  eligible  under  both 
systems,  but  whose  benefits  under  either 
are  less  than  they  would  be  is  credits  for 
both  systems  were  combined  under  one 
system;  and  third,  those  eligible  under 
neither,  but  who  would  be  eligible  for 
one  if  credits  were  combined. 

In  any  of  these  three  instances,  my 
bill  would  allow  the  employee  to  select 
whichever  option  would  give  him  the 
most  benefits.  Thus,  a  person  with  less 
than  5  years  of  civil  service  employment 
but  who  is  eligible  for  social  security  re- 
tirement, could  count  his  civil  service 
credits  toward  social  security  to  receive 
a  higher  social  security  retirement  pay- 
ment. Similarly,  a  person  eligible  for 
relatively  low  retirement  pay  under 
either  social  security  or  civil  service 
could  count  aU  his  employment  toward 
either  system,  and  an  employee  who  is 
presently  ineligible  under  either  system 
could  count  all  his  work  under  both  to 
qualify  for  retirement  under  one  of  them. 
Similar  provisions  are  made  in  the  bill 
for  survivors  of  deceased  workers.  The 
survivors  are  able  in  each  of  the  three 
instances  previously  outlined,  to  select 
coverage  imder  whichever  combination 
of  social  security  and  civil  service  credits 
gives  them  the  most  benefits.  Unanimous 
consent  of  all  eligible  or  potentially  eli- 
gible living  survivors  is  required,  or  else 
present  law  applies. 

Any  choice  made  by  an  individual  or 
his  survivors  imder  the  bill  would  be  ir- 
revocable, and  no  request  could  be  made 
if  a  refimd  or  withdrawal  of  employment 
contribution  had  been  made  unless  it  is 
redeposited  with  interest. 

Last,  the  bill  provides  for  an  exchange 
of  fimds  between  the  social  security  and 
civil  service  retirement  systems  to  reflect 
decisions  made  by  individuals  under  this 
legislation  to  retire  under  one  system  or 
the  other. 

My  bill  does  not  provide  for  exchanges 
of  credits  for  those  who  retire  before 
the  age  of  65,  since  this  would  introduce 
extensive  complications  in  the  operation 
of  both  retirement  systems  and  require 
attempts  to  equalize  benefits  among  th 
numerous  groups  and  types  of  employees 
affected.  Nor  does  it  affect  the  much 
smaller  Federal  staff -retirement  systems 
such  as  the  Foreign  Service  and  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  retirement  systems, 
or  retirement  systems  of  State  and  local 
governments.  These  systems,  and  the 
whole  areas  of  worker's  disability  com- 
pensation and  medical  benefits,  should 
be  the  subject  of  similar  corrective 
legislation. 

While  this  legislation  does  not  solve  all 
the  inequities  arising  from  the  mobility 
between  Federal  and  private  employ- 
ment, it  is  intended  to  resolve  the  largest 
single  area  of  deficiency.  By  enacting 
this  bill,  we  would  insure  that  our  em- 
ployees are  not  penalized  for  spending 
parts  of  their  careers  in  both  areas  of 
service. 


NATIONAL  PARK  WILDERNESS 
STUDIES  5  YEARS  BEHIND  SCHED- 
ULE 

(Mrs.  MINK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  en- 
acted the  Wilderness  Act  in  1964,  it  was 
properly  regarded  as  an  act  of  historic 
importance  in  preserving  areas  of  the 
American  wilderness.  Indeed,  this  is  the 
promise  and  potential  of  this  important 
program,  but  the  1964  act  really  only 
provided  the  opportunity.  It  remains  for 
areas  of  wildness  to  studied,  proposed, 
and  individually  approved  by  Congress  to 
become  legally  designated  and  protected 
as  part  of  the  national  wilderness  pres- 
ervation system. 

To  accompUsh  this,  to  bring  deserving 
and  suitable  areas  under  wilderness  pro- 
tection, v»e  established  a  10-year  pro- 
gram for  orderly  reviews  of  potential 
wilderness  lands  by  the  agencies,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  the 
Forest  Service,  and  the  National  Park 
Service.  The  reports  on  each  of  these  re- 
views, as  approved  by  the  President,  were 
to  be  submitted  to  Congress  by  Septem- 
ber 3,  1974,  the  10th  anniversary  of  en- 
actment of  the  Wilderness  Act.  The  re- 
views were  required  to  be  conducted  on 
all  suitable  areas  under  criteria  set  forth 
in  the  act.  To  assure  that  the  procedure 
was  effected  in  an  orderly  fashion,  the 
law  required — and  the  agencies  testified 
they  could  meet — the  following  time- 
table: the  first  third  of  the  reports  to  be 
submitted  by  the  President  by  September 
3,  1967;  two-thirds  by  September  3,  1971; 
tke  total  thus  completed  by  1974. 

For  the  most  part  the  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  and  the  Forest 
Service  have  maintained  this  schedule. 
But  it  is  increasingly  apparent  that 
something  is  seriously  blocking  orderly 
progress  of  the  wilderness  reviews  for 
areas  of  our  national  park  system.  In 
the  fifth  year  of  the  10-year  schedule,  we 
have  received  only  five  proposals  from 
the  National  Park  Service.  That  is  five 
out  of  57  park  areas  to  be  studied,  leav- 
ing 52  reviews  to  be  completed  and  re- 
ports submitted  by  the  President  in  a 
httle  more  than  4  more  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  something  is  wrong  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  It  is  ap- 
parently something  common  to  the  pres- 
ent administration  and  the  one  preceed- 
ing.  Both  administrations  have  professed 
strong  interest  in  and  commitment  to  the 
purposes  of  this  wilderness  preservation 
program.  Yet.  the  National  Park  Service 
is  years  behind  schedule.  The  practical 
results  are  to  frustrate  the  will  of  Con- 
gress, to  leave  many  areas  properly  re- 
quiring wilderness  protection  by  statute 
unprotected  from  further  development, 
and  to  place  the  President  technically  in 
violation  of  the  law. 

Let  me  hasten  to  add  that  President 
Nixon  has  personally  expressed  his  own 
interest  in  the  proper  protection  of  wil- 
derness. Secretary  Hickel  has  expressly 
directed  that  the  Park  Service  get  their 
reviews  back  on  schedule.  But  perform- 
ance has  followed  neither  the  promise 
nor  the  directive  of  law. 
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These  facts  are  plain  and  incontrovert- 
ible. It  is  clear  that  the  preservation  of 
parkland  wilderness  as  provided  for  in 
the  Wilderness  Act  is  essential.  In  point 
of  fact,  one  might  interpret  the  apparent 
footdragging  of  the  Park  Service  as  an 
expression  of  disenchantment  with  this 
program,  which  would  be  only  greater 
reason  for  assuring  park  area  statutory 
protection  as  wilderness.  Literally  thou- 
sands of  citizens  from  all  walks  of  life 
and  in  every  part  of  this  country  have 
supported  this  program  and  have  taken 
a  M<Konal  part  in  the  administrative 
wlMerness  proposal  hearings  which  have 
be«i  held.  I  am  one  who  supports  the 
program.  I  do  not  believe  Congress  in- 
tended the  designation  of  park  wilder- 
ness areas  to  be  a  mere  academic  exer- 
cise, or  as  a  low  priority  program  that 
would  give  administrators  of  the  National 
Park  Service  something  to  do  on  winter 
afternoons.  No.  this  program  vested  in 
Congress  the  power  and  opportunity  to 
fix  firm  and  lasting  limits  on  the  extent 
to  which  the  remnant  wilderness  of  our 
parks  might  be  further  developed.  Under 
the  procedures  of  the  Wilderness  Act  the 
initiative  was  with  the  agency,  provid- 
ing opportunity  for  their  cooperation 
and  input  to  the  congressional  decisions. 
If  this  agency  is  unable  or  unwilling  to 
give  us  the  cooperation  required,  then 
perhaps  we  shall  have  to  find  a  more 
direct  means  to  accomplish  the  goal  so 
widely  supported  by  the  people  of  this 
country  for  so  many  years. 

Someone  has  suggested  that  the  plan- 
ning of  our  parks  is  what  is  holding  up 
this  program.  I  can  understand  how  that 
could  happen,  If  the  Service  waits  un- 
til 3  or  4  years  have  been  spent  in  draw- 
ing up  the  greatly  detailed  master  devel- 
opment plaris  for  each  park  before  initi- 
ating and  finalizing  their  wilderness 
proposals.  That  could  be  why  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  have  been  kept 
waiting. 

But  such  a  procediu-e  has  the  cart 
firmly  ahead  of  the  horse — which,  of 
course.  Illustrates  nicely  why  locomo- 
tion is  so  problematical.  Indeed,  such  a 
procedure  could  be  used  as  a  deliberate 
means  of  frustrating  the  will  of  Con- 
gress. Obviously,  detailed  development 
plans  are  not  prerequisite  to  wilderness 
decisions,  which  rest  upon  concepts  of 
appropriate  park  zoning  that  are  the 
earliest  prerequisites  to  any  develop- 
ment plans.  Wilderness  decisions  are,  in 
my  view,  prerequisite  to  any  plan  for  fur- 
ther development  of  park  wild  lands,  as 
the  wilderness  decision  is  intended  to  be 
a  framework  and  limit  on  development 
that  can  assure  that  some  w  ildemess  will 
be  retained. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  risen  to  discuss 
this  matter  because  I  beliet  j  it  is  an  im- 
portant, priority  program  and  because  I 
have  become  alarmed  by  the  failure  of 
performance  that  this  record  indicates. 
I  am  a  friend  of  the  parks  and  of  the 
Park  Service,  and  It  is  a  friend  of  that 
great  agency,  sympathetic  to  their  prob- 
lems, that  I  raise  this  issue.  I  know  my 
concern  is  one  shared  by  many  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  on  which  I  am  honored  to 
serve.  Recently  the  matter  was  aired 
with  Departmental  officials  at  a  com- 
mittee hearing.  As  I  was  imable  to  be 
present,  I  have  written  directly  to  Mr. 


George  Hartzog,  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  asking  for  a  prompt 
explanation  and  an  indication  of  the 
steps  he  Is  taking  to  rectify  the  situa- 
tion. I  include  my  letter  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  see  the  Wilder- 
ness Act  properly  and  promptly  fulfilled, 
and  with  it  the  promise  to  which  we 
have  committed  ourselves,  to  assure  an 
enduring  resource  of  wilderness  for  all 
the  people  forever.  I  believe  the  directive 
of  Congress  is  clear  and  I  will  evaluate 
the  response  to  my  letter  on  those 
grounds.  I  intend  to  keep  a  close  watch 
for  prompt  remedial  action  to  get  back 
on  and  to  meet  the  1974  schedule.  If  that 
will  now  mean  some  re  juggling  of  the 
Park  Service  planning  operation,  then 
It  is  clear  that  planning  operation  need- 
ed rejuggllng  in  any  case. 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC,  July  6,  1970. 
Mr.  George  B.  Hahtzoo,  Jr., 
Director,  National  Park  Service,  Department 
of  the  Interior.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mb.  Hartzoc:  Questioning  at  a  re- 
cent meeting  of  the  House  Interior  Subcom- 
mittee on  National  Parks  and  Recreation 
brought  out  that  the  National  Park  Service 
Is  behind  schedule  In  designation  of  wilder- 
ness areas  within  our  nation's  parks. 

Since  It  was  the  Intent  of  Congress  that 
this  program  be  concluded  within  10  years 
from  the  time  of  Its  start,  it  appears  there 
will  have  to  be  a  major  change  In  Park  Serv- 
ice procedures  to  accomplish  this  goal.  One 
problem  Is  the  excessive  delay  caused  by  the 
preparation  of  master  plans.  I  believe  that 
the  speedy  designation  of  wilderness  areas 
under  the  Congressional  mandate  requires  a 
simplified  approach  on  master  plans  which 
would  allow  far  greater  progress  on  the  wil- 
derness areas.  I  am  aware  that  sufficient 
funding  has  been  provided  for  this  purpose. 

I  would  appreciate  your  Indication  of  what 
affirmative  actions  the  Park  Service  wUl  un- 
dertake to  meet  the  Congressional  objective. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Patsy  T.  Mink, 
Member  of  Congress. 


Some  High  Grades  fob  Lorton 


SOME  HIGH  GRADES  FOR  LORTON 

(Mr.  GUDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarlcs  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's  Wash- 
ington Post  contains  an  editorial  with 
some  encouraging  news  about  the  college 
study  program  at  the  Lorton  Reforma- 
tory. In  its  first  15  months  of  operation, 
inmate  interest  and  grades  in  courses 
such  as  sociology.  English,  and  algebra 
have  been  high.  Many  of  the  graduates 
have  enrolled  in  further  education  pro- 
grams at  District  colleges  upon  release. 

The  report  of  the  President's  Task 
Force  on  Criminal  Rehabilitation 
stressed,  among  other  problems,  the  "en- 
forced idleness"  and  the  dearth  of  any 
adequate  level  of  vocational  training  in 
our  prisons.  Education  and  job  trairving 
should  be  the  heart  of  the  correctional 
system,  If  it  is  ever  to  be  worthy  of  the 
name.  I  am  delighted  to  see  that  Lorton 
has  received  grants  from  LEAA  to  ex- 
pand this  promising  program.  I  am  also 
delighted  that  operation  of  the  Lorton 
Reformatory  will  continue  to  be  under 
the  direction  of  the  District  government 
where  it  belongs. 

The  editorial  follows: 


The  Lorton  prison  complex  gets  written  up 
fairly  regularly  in  our  town's  newspapers, 
more  often  than  not  in  accounts  addressed 
to  the  host  of  problems  besetting  correctional 
institutions  across  the  country — living  con- 
ditions, prisoner  behavior  and  all  the  related 
Investigations.  It  is  a  pleasant  twist,  there- 
fore, to  read  about  the  great  success  Lorton 
is  having  with  its  college  study  programs. 
In  the  first  15  months  of  operation,  grades 
and  inmate  interest  have  been  high. 

In  the  last  academic  year.  161  men  in  the 
1850-man  complex — 105  adults  and  56 
youths — have  been  offered  32  college  courses. 
During  a  typical  quarter,  50  Inmates  took 
three  freshman  courses  each,  from  sociology 
to  algebra,  English,  economics  and  literature. 
Officials  say  the  concentration  of  grades  was 
in  the  A  and  B  range  and.  according  to  in- 
structors from  Federal  City  College  who  con- 
duct the  courses,  the  students  performed 
better  than  students  at  PCC. 

The  follow-up  results  are  Impressive,  too. 
Of  those  students  who  left  Lorton  on  parole, 
80  per  cent  enrolled  In  PCC  or  the  Washing- 
ton Technical  Institute,  where  their  credits 
were  transferred — and  only  three  returned  to 
prison.  It  Is  no  wonder  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment is  now  tripling  its  funding  for  these 
programs,  which  will  permit  enrollment  to 
increase  to  perhaps  20  percent  of  the  Inmate 
population.  The  new  grant  from  the  Justice 
Department's  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  is  for  $73,140,  a  modest  figure 
in  terms  of  most  program  costs.  With  a  con- 
tribution of  $48,760  more  from  the  D.C.  cor- 
rections department,  some  360  or  more  men 
may  be  enrolled.  In  the  concern  about 
crime — and  education — this  Is  money  well 
spent,  and  a  tribute  to  the  success  at  Lorton. 


STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JOEL  T.  BROY- 
HILL,  REPUBLICAN,  OF  VIRGINIA, 
ON  INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLA- 
TION TO  REVISE  PAY  STRUCTURE 
FOR  POLICE  FORCES  AT  WASH- 
INGTON NATIONAL  AND  DULLES 
INTERNATIONAL  AIRPORTS 

(Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  critical  situation  involving  the 
safety  of  the  public  and  airline  passen- 
gers prevails  at  the  Washington  National 
Airport  and  the  Dulles  International 
Airport.  The  preservation  of  law  and 
order  at  National  Airport  has  become  an 
impossibility  and  is  in  a  fragile  marginal 
status  at  Dulles.  The  police  forces  at  both 
airports  have  deteriorated  to  the  point 
where  dealing  with  the  skyrocketing  in- 
crease in  crime  and  violence  is  no  longer 
effective.  This  does  not  even  attempt  to 
include  extreme  cases  which  can  and  do 
arise  involving  airport  and  airliner 
piracy,  hijackings,  murder  on  a  mass  and 
individual  basis,  bombings,  riots,  violence, 
sabotage,  wildcat  strikes,  and  assassina- 
tion. 

The  recent  severe  piracy  of  a  TWA  jet 
involving  Dulles  Airport  points  up  the 
extensiveness  of  this  situation  as  nothing 
else  could.  Every  duty  and  overtime  Dul- 
les police  officer  was  Involved  in  that  ac- 
tion, leaving  the  entire  balance  of  the  air- 
port and  roadways  uncovered.  A  severe 
fatal  head-on  collision  of  a  bus  and  car 
has  taken  place  sliice  the  TWA  piracy. 
All  officers  risked  their  lives  in  the 
piracy  action,  and  two,  imdoubtedly  saved 
the  lives  of  the  59  people  aboard  by 
shooting  out  the  tires  and  preventing  the 
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second  takeoff.  Had  the  plot  been  larger, 
involving  airport  sabotage  and  more  par- 
ticipants, it  could  have  been  carried  off, 
due  to  shortage  oi  police.  All  of  the  pre- 
ceeding  refers  only  to  the  Dulles  Airport 
police. 

Even  more  recently  Washington  Na- 
tional Airport  experienced  a  disaster 
situation,  a  situation,  give  or  take  a  few 
feet  or  seconds,  could  have  erupted  into 
a  major  Washington  disaster.  A  cargo 
jet  prop  transport,  carrying  radioactive 
material  among  other  things,  fatally 
crashed  just  short  of  the  nmuay  at 
National  Airport  while  in  a  diving  left 
turn,  killing  the  pilot  and  copilot.  Quite 
conceivably  the  plane  could  have  trav- 
eled about  600  feet  further  and  crashed 
into  the  crowded  George  Washington 
Memorial  Parkway  and  possibly  im- 
pacted, in  its  slewing  left  heading,  five 
to  30  or  40  autos  and/or  buses  resulting 
in  a  very  heavy  loss  of  life  and  casual- 
tise;  or  a  few  hundred  feet  further  on 
the  airport  site,  causing  a  far  heavier 
committment  of  airport  police  and  loss 
of  airport  security  and  traffic  control 
due  to  denudement  of  already  short 
forces — because  of  the  low  police  wage 
crisis. 

The  airport  police  ambulance,  fire, 
crash  and  rescue  equipment,  and  airport 
police  cruiser  arrived  first  at  the  crash 
scene  and  established  police,  crash,  and 
public  security  and  took  necessary  emer- 
gency rescue  action,  had  there  been 
survivors.  Geographical  crash  scene 
jurisdiction  rested  with  park  police  who 
arrived  within  minutes  for  a  fine  coordi- 
nated joint  security  action,  which  con- 
tinued for  days.  Airport  police  also  pro- 
vided complete  night  security  with  on 
scene  duty  officers.  The  huge  holiday  eve 
airport  traffic  plus  the  added  load  of  the 
crash  scene  traffic  jam  required  air- 
port police  manning  of  all  intersections, 
strategic  aerodrome  entrances,  extra 
security  areas,  crashed  aircraft  remains 
and  other  points.  Manpower  shortages 
due  to  the  critical  low  wage  situations 
forced  recall  of  off-duty  personnel,  early 
call  of  the  oncoming  shift  and  then  se- 
vere overtime  work  requirements  for  all 
police  for  the  next  48  hours.  The  lack 
of  full  roster  force,  had  this  disaster 
erupted  further,  would  have  been  in- 
defensible by  all  concerned. 

It  has  become  necessary  to  enact  on  a 
crisis  basis  legislation  in  order  to  bring 
the  Federal  police  forces  at  National  and 
Dulles  up  to  strength  and  technical  and 
physical  qualifications  required.  The 
present  Federal  police  situation  at  Na- 
tional and  Dulles  can  only  be  described 
as  pitiful.  It  is  about  as  far  as  being 
representative  of  what  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  provide  at  the  only  two 
model  national  airports  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  itself  operates. 

The  Federal  Police  Department  at 
both  airports  must  meet  criminal  situa- 
tions involving  air  piracy,  murder,  ex- 
tortion, rape,  riots,  sabotage,  grand 
larceny,  as  weU  as  the  more  usual  police 
functions  of  traffic  control,  assault  and 
battery  cases,  car  theft,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  public  safety  and  order.  These 
pwlice  also  coordinate  with  the  sur- 
rounding police  forces  of  neighboring 
and  overlapping  jurisdictions  including 
Federal,  State,  county  and  city  police 


forces.  However,  no  other  pohce  forces, 
including  the  FBI,  possess  the  highly 
specialized  airport  operational  training 
that  the  airport  police  do. 

Even  though  engaged  in  the  person- 
ally hazardous,  physically  dangerous 
and  highly  responsible  police  work,  they 
are  compensated  so  poorly  that  their 
wages  are  comparable  to  clerical,  labor, 
'and  janitor  forces. 

As  a  result,  these  police  departments 
are  deteriorating  at  an  ever-accelerat- 
ing, and  in  fact  amazing  rate.  They  are 
unable  get  any  new  recruits.  There  is  no 
dependable  recruit  training  program 
even  if  new  //eople  were  available.  They 
are  saddled  with  attempting  to  recruit 
from  old  are  brackets  and  career  retired 
persorme) 

At  Nat/onal  Airport  where  there  are 
41  offlcejr-6  on  board,  10  short  of  their  al- 
lowance of  51,  11  officers  are  40  and  14 
are  over  50.  In  the  past  5  years  there  has 
been  one  recrmt  under  the  age  of  25.  At 
Dulles  no  one  imder  25  has  ever  been 
recruited. 

Dulles  has  37  police  on  board  as 
against  an  original  authorized  strength 
of  55  officers.  At  some  point  It  was  ad- 
ministratively decided,  and  since  the 
quota  could  not  be  filled  anyway,  that 
the  strength  should  be  reduced  to  45. 
In  other  words,  18  under  original 
strength  and  eight  imder  the  admin- 
istrative cutback  strength. 

Dulles  Airport  police  has  lost  43  offi- 
cers who  left  for  better  paying  positions 
as  well  as  three  who  are  deceased. 

National  Airport  has  lost  42  officers  in 
the  past  5  years  for  similar  reasons,  in 
most  cases. 

Dulles  duiing  this  same  period  has 
been  able  to  find  only  29  replacements. 
National  lost  11  officers  in  the  past  year 
alone.  There  Is  no  recruitment  of  young 
men.  They  simply  will  not  go  to  work  for 
the  low  salary.  Thus  there  is  no  train- 
ing program  or  career  planning  for  young 
police  officers  at  either  airport. 

In  short,  death  and  low  pay  attrition 
has  already  succeeded  in  partially  de- 
stroying both  forces,  dangerously  impair- 
ing their  present  effectiveness  and  has 
them  on  the  way  to  virtual  elimination  in 
the  relatively  near  future. 

The  police  pay  scale  at  both  airports  is 
by  far  the  least  in  the  entire  Washing- 
ton metropolitan  area.  It  is  not  even 
comparable  with  the  U.S.  Park  Police,  for 
example,  which  has  similar  responsibili- 
ties and  types  of  duties.  Park  Police,  of 
course,  are  being  paid  at  the  level  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  as  are  the  White 
House  Police,  this  by  special  act  of  Con- 
gress. 

At  National  and  Dulles  a  grade  4  police 
trainee  starts  at  only  $5,853  per  annum. 
The  police  private  at  grade  5  starts  at 
only  $6,548.  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
grades  4  and  5  are  the  usual  Federal 
classifications  for  clerks,  typists,  or 
stenographers. 

The  Washington.  D.C,  Metropolitan 
Police  Department,  the  U.S.  Park  Police 
and  the  White  House  Police — by  act  of 
Congress — start  trainees  at  a  salary  of 
$8,500. 

The  U.S.  Capitol  Police — ^by  act  of 
Congress — start  trainees  at  $8,120.  which 
increases  to  $8,816  in  only  60  days,  upon 
completion  of  training. 


The  National  Zoological  Park  Police — 
by  special  act  of  Congress — start  pohce 
privates  at  over  $8,000  per  annum. 

The  Alexandria  Police  salary  starts  at 
$8,665. 

The  Arlington  Police  start  at  Ij8.174  for 
high  school  graduates  or  $9,494  lor  col- 
lege graduates. 

The  Fairfax  County  Police  start  at 
$8,604. 

The  Montgomery  County  Police  start 
at  $8,591  for  high  school  graduates  and 
$9,947  for  college  graduates. 

The  Prince  Georges  County  Police 
start  at  $8,216. 

It  is  proposed  to  reestablish  the  grades 
of  police  corporal  and  police  heutenant. 
This  will  provide  for  better  coverage  and 
rank  located  where  appropriate.  Too 
many  times  now  a  police  private  is  in 
charge,  including  in  charge  of  other  pri- 
vates. This  does  not  woik.  The  danger  to 
the  public  is  vastly  increased  due  to  the 
very  poor  rank  structure.  A  structure  so 
bad  that  career  opportunity  is  nil.  A  pri- 
vate has  to  wait  for  one  of  three  or  four 
sergeants  to  die  or  retire  before  he  can 
even  compete  with  aU  the  other  privates 
for  the  job — in  other  words,  an  inordi- 
nate number  of  years^between  any  chance 
of  promotion. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  first  airplane 
bombing  or  shootout,  or  piracy,  hijack- 
ing and/or  resulting  mass  murder  of  pas- 
sengers and /or  public  in  general  on  Na- 
tional or  Dulles,  the  first  firebomb  in  the 
hangar  or  multimilUon-gallon  gas  dump, 
or  the  crowded  terminals,  tliere  will  be 
great  haste  to  get  that  barn  door  closed 
after  it  is  too  late.  Such  a  catastrophe  at 
the  Washington  airports  is  being  in\'ited 
by  the  low  security  level  and  its  occur- 
rence should  be  considered  imminent, 
from  events  that  have  recently  taken 
place. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  it  is  apparent 
that  vigorous  and  immediate  action  is 
required  to  upgrade  the  quality  and  re- 
tainabihty  of  the  police  at  National  and 
Dulles  Airports.  In  my  mind  the  surest 
way  and  the  quickest  way  to  accomplish 
the  overhaul  that  is  required  to  avert  dis- 
aster is  to  make  the  pay  of  the  force  at 
these  airports  competitive  with  other  po- 
lice forces  in  the  surrounding  area. 

To  accomplish  this.  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing a  bill  directing  the  Secretary-  of 
Transportation  to  revise  the  pay  struc- 
ture of  the  police  force  of  the  Washington 
National  Airport  and  Dulles  Interna- 
tional Airport  so  as  to  brint  tlie  pay  scale 
of  these  police  into  line  with  that  now 
paid  the  police  force  of  the  National  Zoo- 
logical Park.  While  not  sis  high  as  the 
pay  of  the  MetropoUtan  Police  Depart- 
ment the  new  scale  will  attract  and  re- 
tain good  policemen,  which  I  am  sure  this 
House  recognizes  is  an  urgent  require- 
ment. I  urge  early  consideration  and 
adoption  of  this  legislation. 


LET  US  GO  ON  THE  RECORD- 
NOT  RHiTTORIC 

(Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  imfortunate  politicad  campaigns  in 
our  Nations  history  is  going  on  today, 
aided,  abetted,  and  encouraged,  if  not 
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initiated,  by  some  Members  of  this 
House. 

That  is  the  effort  to  make  Negro 
Americans  believe  that  President  Nixon 
is  anti-Negro  and  that  his  is  a  racist  ad- 
ministration. 

This  attack,  led  by  some  Negro  E>emo- 
crats,  appears  to  be  nothing  more  than 
an  attempt  to  persuade  Negroes  that  the 
Democratic  Party  is  the  only  party  that 
seeks  racial  equality. 

It  is  an  effort  that  is  both  dishonest 
and  despicable.  It  is  despicable  because 
in  an  era  of  trouble  and  turmoil  it  seeks 
to  turn  black  against  white  and  to  polar- 
ize our  Nation  along  racial  lines. 

It  is  dishonest  because  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration has  worked  hard  and  stead- 
ily to  equalize  education  and  educational 
opportunity,  to  end  discrimination  in  the 
building  and  construction  trades,  to 
bring  black  Americans  into  high-level 
posts  in  the  administartion,  to  provide 
business  opportunities  for  Negroes,  and 
in  every  other  way  to  insure  that  they 
become  a  part  of  the  American  main- 
stream. It  is  one  thing  to  make  construc- 
tive criticism  and  urge  further  construc- 
tive action.  It  is  qult€  another  to  seek  to 
denigrate  and  belittle  those  efforts  for 
purely  personal  and  political  gain. 


PIONEER  DAY,  1970 

( Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneou^jnatter. ) 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
l£ist  Friday,  July  24,  was  observed  in 
Idaho  and  many  other  parts  of  the  Na- 
tion as  Pioneer  Day.  It  Is  flitting  that  we 
honor  the  hardy  band  of  Mormon  pio- 
neers who  entered  the  Salt  Lake  Valley 
on  July  24,  1847,  under  the  leadership  of 
Brigham  Young.  This  event  marked  the 
end  of  a  long  and  difficult  journey  and  the 
begirming  of  one  of  the  most  momentous 
chapters  in  the  history  of  our  country. 

The  Mormon  pioneers  suffered  perse- 
cution and  were  forced  to  leave  their 
homes  and  endure  great  hardships  in 
their  westward  trek.  They  crossed  the 
mountains  and  plains  in  search  of  free- 
dom and  opportunity  to  build  anew  and 
to  practice  their  religion. 

These  early  pioneers  laid  the  founda- 
tion in  the  rugged  mountain  country  on 
which  an  empire  has  been  built.  The 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day 
Saints  has  been  a  powerful  and  positive 
force  in  the  building  of  our  Nation.  With- 
in a  few  years  following  their  arrival  in 
the  Salt  Lake  Valley,  the  Mormons  had 
established  hundreds  of  commimities  in 
Idaho,  Utah,  Nevada,  Arizona,  Wyoming, 
and  California.  Their  membership  and 
influence  has  since  spread  to  all  parts  of 
the  Nation  and  many  parts  of  the  world. 

When  the  Mormon  pioneers  came  west 
they  were  poor  in  material  goods.  But. 
they  brought  with  them  boundless  energy, 
resourcefulness,  a  willingness  to  work 
hard,  and  to  sacrifice.  By  applying  these 
qualities  of  character  to  their  task  they 
contributed  greatly  to  the  material  prog- 
ress of  the  Mountain  States.  They  caused 
the  desert  to  bloom  and  tiie  valleys  to  be- 
come productive. 

They  also  left  another  legacy  of  much 
greater  value  to  the  Nation,  particularly 


during  this  time  of  national  crisis.  They 
were  sustained  by  a  deep  faith  in  God,  a 
willingness  to  work  together  and  to  help 
each  other.  They  set  an  example  that  this 
generation  of  Americans  could  do  well  to 
follow. 

With  the  same  faith,  courage,  and  vi- 
sion that  enabled  the  early  pioneers  to 
overcome  the  difficulties  they  faced,  we 
can  also  overcome  the  problems  that  con- 
front the  Nation  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  deeply  indebted  to 
the  pioneers  for  their  contribution  to  the 
building  of  America.  We  can  best  honor 
those  who  entered  the  Salt  Lake  Valley 
123  years  ago.  however,  by  learning  and 
applying  in  our  own  lives  and  in  our  own 
day  the  lessons  their  experiences  has 
taught  us. 

STATUS  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF  COAL 
RESEARCH  IS  CLARIFIED 

(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  considerable  sense  of  relief  that  I  re- 
port to  you  and  our  colleagues  on  the 
status  of  the  Office  of  Coal  Research.  As 
you  may  recall,  a  few  weeks  ago  rumors 
began  to  circulate  to  the  effect  that  the 
Office  was  going  to  be  phased  out  of 
existence.  As  the  author  of  the  bill  which 
created  the  OCR  back  in  1960.  I  was 
naturally  concerned  about  the  future  of 
the  coal  research  activities  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Mind  you,  I  was  not  concerned  be- 
cause my  "p)et  project"  was  being  con- 
sidered for  the  scrap  heap — rather,  my 
concern  was  for  the  thousands  of  miners 
and  hundreds  of  coal  companies  whose 
lives  depend  on  a  bright  future  for  the 
coal  industrj'.  Coal  research  is  going  to 
guarantee  a  bright  tomorrow  for  the 
Nation's  most  basic  commodity. 

Now  that  the  rumor  about  the  demise 
of  the  OCR  has  been  scotched.  I  do  not 
believe  any  value  would  be  gained  by 
dragging  up  the  machinations  within  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  which  pro- 
duced the  report,  which  in  turn,  pro- 
duced the  rumors. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  read  to  you  today 
a  letter  I  have  just  received  from  the 
honorable  Walter  Hlckel,  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Department,  wherein  he 
assures  us  that  the  Federal  Government's 
efforts  in  coal  research  will  go  forward. 
The  Secretary  said  in  part: 

I  have  no  livtention  of  decreasing  our  em- 
phasis or  commitment  toward  programs  for 
coal  research . 

That  sentence  succinctly  lays  the  cards 
on  the  table,  clears  the  air,  clarifies  the 
issue,  and  reassures  our  coal  industry 
that  its  future  will  be  bright.  I  know  our 
colleagues  will  be  Interested  in  the  full 
text  of  the  Secretary's  letter  and  I  would 
like  to  have  it  added  to  my  remarks  at 
this  point: 

THK  S«ClUtTA«T  OF  THE  INTERIOR, 

Washington,  July  27. 1970. 
Hon.  John  P.  Satlor, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Savlob:  I  am  aware  of  your 
strong  concern  over  the  futiire  of  coal  and 
mineral  research  programs. 


Let  me  make  It  quite  clear  that  this 
Department  Is  not  seeking  a  reduction  or  de- 
crea.se  in  emphasis  in  coal  research  programs. 
I  win  personally  determine  the  policy  formu- 
lation for  these  important  research  efforts 
In  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

While  the  budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1972.  Is, 
of  course,  still  In  the  formative  stage,  I 
believe  that  the  continuation  and  encour- 
agement of  coal  research  Is  vital  toward 
nuilntainlng  and  improving  both  a  quality 
environment  and  a  strong  energy  position 
for  the  Country.  I  have  no  Intentloiv^  de- 
creasing our  emphasis  or  commitment  to- 
ward programs  for  coal  research. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Walter  J.  Hickel, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


m«il 


FEDERAL  TAX  SECRECY 

<  Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
House  of  Representatives  considered  the 
conference  report  on  the  Airport  and 
Airways  Development  Act  of  1970,  only  a 
few  Members  of  the  House  were  apprised 
of  the  provisions  added  by  the  Senate  in 
the  conference  which  prohibited  the  air- 
lines under  penalty  of  fine  from  identify- 
ing that  portion  of  the  air  fare  which 
constitutes  the  Federal  tax. 

This  incredible  action  resulted  from 
rules  of  the  House  which  did  not  pro- 
vide adequate  time  for  proper  review 
and  discussion. 

It  is  ludicrous  for  Congress  to  suppress 
information  concerning  the  level  of  Fed- 
eral taxation  wherever  it  occurs.  To  cor- 
rect this  action.  I  have  introduced  legis- 
lation which  will  strike  out  the  prohibi- 
tion and  penalty  to  carriers  listing  the 
Federal  tax  separately  on  air  fare  sched- 
ules. In  my  judgment,  penalties  should  be 
made  to  apply  to  anyone  who  would  sup- 
press information  relating  to  Federal 
taxation. 

Following  is  correspondence  which  I 
have  directed  to  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  concerning  this  problem  and  their 
response  listing  new  fare  schedules  to 
principal  cities  and  the  applicable  Fed- 
eral tax : 

July  1.  1970. 

Hon.  Secor  D.  Browne. 
Chairman,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  announced  policy 
of  your  Board  granting  the  airlines  the  privi- 
lege to  round  out  air  fares  to  the  next  highest 
dollar  imposes  an  arbitrary  and  Indefensible 
burden  on  the  commercial  airline  traveler. 

This  policy  has  the  effect  of  providing  an 
Inequitable  and  unbalanced  fare  increase  to 
those  passengers  who  must  pay  fares  several 
pennies  Into  the  next  dollar,  in  some  cases, 
fares  are  Increased  as  much  as  ten  percent. 
This  kind  of  arbitrary  fare  increase  policy  to 
eliminate  coin  change  handling  by  airline 
ticket  offices  is  ridiculous  and  should  be 
immediately  suspended. 

I  am  also  distressed  with  the  language  that 
was  inserted  In  the  Conference  Report  on  the 
Airport  and  Airways  Development  Act  of 
1970  which  prohibits  the  airlines  under  pen- 
alty of  fine  from  Identifying  that  portion  of 
the  &lr  fare  which  constitutes  the  federal  tax. 
Congress  never  intended  a  concealment  of 
the  federal  tax  in  air  fares.  Prom  what  I  can 
determine,  the  language  was  inserted  in  the 
Conference  Report  at  the  request  of  the  air- 
lines to  save  the  airlines  the  added  expense 
in  calculating  fares  by  separately  computing 
the  federal  taxes. 
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In  order  to  provide  the  public  with  the  full 
information  as  to  the  breakdown  between 
fare  and  airline  tax  under  the  new  schedules, 
I  would  appreciate  receiving  from  your  office 
a  complete  breakdown  of  the  new  air  fare 
schedules  between  the  100  major  cities  of 
America,  along  with  the  breakdown  of  the 
federal  tax  applicable  to  those  fares  so  that 
a  proper  table  can  be  placed  Into  The  Con- 
gressional Record  for  distribution  to  the 
.American  people. 

The  taxpayer  Is  certainly  entitled  to  know 
what  portion  of  his  charge  for  air  travel 
represents  tax  and  what  portion  represents 
cost  of  service. 

In  my  judgment.  It  Is  unconstitutional  for 
the  Congress  to  enact  legislation  providing 
for  the  concealment  of  federal  taxes  applica- 
ble to  a  product  or  a  service.  It  certainly  Is 
against  the  public  Interest. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  A.  VaNik, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Civil  Aibonautics  Board, 
Washington.  D.C,  July  24, 1970. 
Hon.  Charles  A.  Vanik, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Vanik:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  concerning  the  Board's  action  re- 
garding the  temporary  rounding  of  fares 
taken  on  June  18. 

As  you  know,  this  matter  was  occasioned 
by  the  Airport  and  Airway  Development  Act 
of  1970  which  Increased  the  Federal  tax  on 
tickets  from  5  percent  to  8  percent  and  re- 
quired that  the  ticket  price  be  stated  Inclu- 
sive of  the  tax.  Previously,  the  fares  and  the 
tax  were  stated  separately.  The  carriers  have 
long  stated  their  fares  exclusive  of  tax  In 
whole  dollar  amounts.  Adding  the  new  tax 


and  stating  the  prlee  on  a  tax-Inclusive  basis 
would  generally  produce  fares  In  odd  doUar- 
and-cents  amounts  unless  these  fares  were 
rounded  off. 

The  Board  considered  that  the  whole  dollar 
policy  was  admlnlBtratively  efficient  and  con- 
venient to  the  public  and  tJie  carriers  and 
should  be  continued.  Continuing  It,  however, 
under  the  circumstances  would  entail  chang- 
ing the  tariffs,  whether  the  fares  were 
rounded  to  the  nearest  whole  dollar  or  the 
next  higher  whole  dollar.  Given  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Law  on  May  21,  1970,  the  car- 
riers' tariff  filings  on  June  4,  1970,  and  the 
necessity  of  adding  the  tax  after  June  30. 
1970,  changes  in  the  tariffs  could  not  be  made 
within  the  normal  30-day  public  notice  p>e- 
riod.  Accordingly,  the  Board  had  to  detenriine 
whether  it  would  waive  this  period,  as  it  has 
the  authority  to  do. 

Given  the  likelihood  that  rounding  the 
fares  off  in  some  fashion  would  ultimately 
be  approved,  the  Board  majority  concluded 
that  unless  the  notice  period  was  waived, 
the  public  would  be  faced  with  two  appar- 
ent fare  adjustments  In  short  succession,  one 
on  July  1  and  the  other  as  soon  as  three 
weeks  later,  with  all  the  public  misunder- 
standing and  extra  carrier  expense  this  would 
entail.  However,  since  waiver  of  the  notice 
period  would  mean  a  change  in  tariffs  with- 
out benefit  of  public  comments,  the  Board 
majority  decided  to  make  its  approval  effec- 
tive only  for  two  months,  to  allow  for  ade- 
quate time  for  orderly  receipt  and  considera- 
tion of  comments  on  making  the  rounding 
off  ijermanent. 

The  basic  question,  then,  was  whether  the 
rounding  off  should  be  to  the  nearest  whole 
dollar  or  the  next  higher  whole  dollar.  Board 
staff  estimates  are  that  either  method  would 
produce  an  Increase:   $7  million   in  annual 


revenues  under  the  nearest  whole  dollar 
method,  $49  million  under  the  next  higher 
whole  dollar  method.  This  analysis  is  based 
on  the  fares  in  the  top  40  passenger  markets 
as  shown  In  the  passenger  origin-and-desti- 
nation  statistics  for  1968,  representing  ap- 
proximately 23  percent  of  the  total  domestic 
passengers  in  1968.  Of  these  40  markets  under 
the  rounding  to  the  nearest  whole  dollar 
method,  fares  in  23  would  be  rounded  up. 
15  rounded  down,  and  2  would  be  in  whole 
dollars  and  hence  would  not  be  changed. 

It  might  be  of  interest  to  know  how  the 
fares  are  computed.  First,  the  present  fares 
are  increased  8  percent,  then  rounded  up, 
and  then  8  p>ercent  is  backed  out  to  produce 
the  new  fare.  This  method  produces  a  slight 
additional  tax  for  the  Airport  and  Airways 
Trust  Fund.  Here  are  examples: 


Step  1. 


Presentfare J42.0O      J44.M 

Add  8  percent 3.36         3.52 


Total. 


45.36       47.52 


Step2 Roundup! 46.00  48.00 

Step  3 Back  out  8  percent 3.41  3.56 

To  derive  tar  and  new 

tare 43.59  44.44 

Step  4 Additional  revenue .59  .44 

Step  5 Additional  tax 05  .04 


I  Total  charge  to  appear  on  tickets  and  in  advertising. 

In  response  to  your  request.  I  am  enclos- 
ing a  listing  of  the  top  100  markets  In  1968 
showing  the  fare,  tax  and  total  charge  in 
each.  I  am  also  enclosing  for  your  informa- 
tion a  copy  of  the  Board's  letter  approving 
the  fare  increases  and  the  Board's  press  re- 
lease on  the  approval. 
Sincerely, 

WHrrNEY   GlLLILLAND, 

Acting  Chairman. 


AIR  FARES  AND  TRANSPORTATION  TAX  EFFECTIVE  JULY  1,  1970.  IN  THE  100  TOP-RANKED  DOMESTIC  MARKETS  IN  TERMS  OF  NUMBER  OF  PASSENGERS 


Market 


1-way   8-percent 
coach  tare  tax 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 

22. 

23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39, 

40. 

41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 


Boston  to  New  York J20.37 

New  York  to  Washington 22.22 

Chicago  to  New  York 51.85 

Miami  to  New  York_ 72.22 

Los  Angeles  to  San  Francisco. 30.  56 

Los  Angeles  to  New  York 142.59 

Las  Vegas  to  Los  Angeles.   23. 15 

Detroitto  New  York 38.89 

New  York  to  San  Francisco 142.59 

New  York  to  Pittsburgh 29.63 

Cleveland  to  New  York 34.26 

Chicago  to  Los  Angeles 107. 41 

Buffalo  to  New  York 26.85 

Boston  to  Washington 33.33 

Chicago  to  Detroit 23. 15 

Chicago  to  Miami 77.78 

Chicago  to  Minneapolis 30. 56 

San  Francisco  to  Seattle 49.07 

ChkagotoSt.  Louis — -  24.07 

Chicago  to  Philadelphia -. 48. 15 

Los  Angeles  to  Seattle 65. 74 

u      ,,.,.,                                                    (  •94.00 

Honolulu  to  Los  Angeles {  1 110.00 

Atlanta  to  New  York „ 53.70 

Boston  to  Philadelphia 26.85 

New  York  to  Rochester,  N.Y 24. 07 

Chicago  to  Washington 44.44 

Hilo  to  Honolulu — 24.07 

Chkago  to  San  Francisco 107.41 

Chicago  to  Cleveland 28.70 

Dallas  to  Houston 23.15 

New  York  to  Syracuse 21.30 

Boston  to  Chicago 59.26 

Los  Angeles  to  Phoenix 30.56 

New  York  to  St.  Louis _ 60.19 

Miami  to  Philadelphia 68.52 

Honolulu  to  LIhue 17.59 

Philadelphia  to  Pittsburgh 25.00 

Chicago  to  Kansas  City 33.33 

Baltimore  to  New  York 20.37 

(  1  94  00 

Honolulu  to  San  Francisco 1 1  uq'  oo 

Detroitto  Miami 75.00 

Denver  to  Los  Angeles 58.33 

Honolulu  to  Kahului 17.59 

Chrcago  to  Pittsburgh 33.33 

Dallas  to  New  York 87.04 

Portland,  Oreg..  to  San  Francisco — *1.67 

Boston  to  Miami -  '"-Sf 

Chfcago  to  Denver 62.04 

Fort  Lauderdale  to  New  York 72.22 

Minneapolis  to  New  York S8.52 


J1.63 
1.78 
4.15 
5.78 
2.44 

11.41 
1.85 
3.11 

11.41 
2.37 
2.74 
8.59 
2.15 
2.67 
1.85 
6.22 
2.44 
3.93 
1.93 
3.85 
5.26 
3.00 
3.00 
4.30 
2.15 
1.93 
3.56 
1.93 
8.59 
2.30 
1.85 


.70 

,74 

.44 

.81 

.48 

.41 

2.00 

2.67 

1.63 

3.00 

3.00 

6.00 

4.67 

1.41 

2.67 

6.96 

3.33 

6.44 

4.96 

5.78 

5.48 


Total 
charge 


$22 
24 
56 
78 
33 

154 
25 
42 

154 
32 
37 

116 
29 
36 
25 
84 
33 
53 
26 
52 
71 
97 

113 
58 
29 
26 
48 
26 

116 
31 
25 
23 
64 
33 
65 
74 
19 
27 
36 
22 
97 

113 
81 
63 
19 

,36 

^»4 
45 
87 
67 
78 
74 


larket 


l-waj 
coach  fare 


8- percent 
tax 


Tot^l 
charge 


51.  Houston  to  New  York $89.81  T- 19 

52.  Los  Angeles  to  Sacramento 32.41  2.59 

53   Cincinnati  to  New  York 43.52  3.48 

54.  Dallas  to  Los  Angeles 79.63  6.37 

55.  New  York  to  Tampa 67.59  5.41 

56.  New  York  to  Providence 18.52  1.48 

57.  Boston  to  Los  Angeles 148.15  11.85 

58.  Los  Angeles  to  Washington 135.19  10.81 

59.  Hartford  to  New  York 15.74  1.26 

60.  Reno  to  San  Francisco  20.37  1.63 

61.  Columbus,  Ohio  to  New  York 37.04  2.96 

62.  Detroit  to  Los  Angeles 118.52  9  48 

63.  Denver  to  New  York  99.07  7.93 

64.  New  Orleans  to  New  Yorli 76.85  6.15 

65.  Portland.  Ore.  to  Seattle 17.59  1.41 

66.  Atlanta  to  Miami    44.44  3.56 

67.  Los  Angeles  to  Philadelphia 139.81  11.19 

68.  Detroit  to  Philadelphia    36.11  2.89 

69.  Los  Angeles  to  Portland,  Ore 58.33  4.67 

70.  Indianapolis  to  New  York. 48.15  3.85 

71.  Chicc:o  t:,  l.idiana-'^lis.- 19.44  1.56 

72.  Detroit  to  Washington 32.41  2.59 

73.  Houston  to  New  Orleans 27.78  2.22 

74.  San  Francisco  to  Washington ..  135.19  10.81 

75   Chicago  to  Dallas 56.48  4.52 

76.  Los  Angeles  to  Minneapolis 94.44  7.56 

77.  Denver  to  San  Francisco 65.74  5.26 

78.  Kansas  City  to  St,  Louis. 23.15  1.85 

79.  Chicago  to  Cincinnati.   2<07  1.93 

80.  Las  Vegas  to  San  Francisco 34.26  2.74 

81.  Philadelphia  to  Washington n.59  1.41 

82.  Miami  to  Washington     63.89  5.11 

83.  Dayton  to  New  York 41.67  3.33 

84.  Kansas  City  to  New  York 72.22  5.78 

85.  Miami  to  Tampa  21-30  1.70 

86.  New  York  to  Seattle M2.59  11.41 

87.  Los  Angeles  to  San  OlejO -  15.74  1.26 

88.  Cleveland  to  Miami 71,30  5,70 

89.  Atlanta  to  Chicago. *4  **  3.56 

90.  Dallas  to  San  Antonio 24,07  1.93 

91.  Albany,  N.Y  to  New  York..-- 17,59  l.«l 

92.  Boston  to  San  Francisco 148  15  11.85 

93.  Charlotte  to  New  York 4167  3.33 

94.  Pittsburgh  to  Washington 21.30  1.70 

95.  Chicago  to  Columbus,  Ohio 26,85  2.15 

96   Los  Angeles  to  St  Louis 97-22  7,78 

97.  Cleveland  to  PhiladelphiS --  31.48  2.52 

98.  New  Yor1(  to  Nortolk 27.78  2.22 

99.  Seattle  to  Spokane 22.22  1.78 

100.  Boston  to  Detroit «-30  3.70 


»7 
35 
47 
86 

73 
20 

160 

146 
17 
22 
40 

128 

107 
83 
19 
48 

151 
39 
63 
52 
21 
35 
30 

146 
61 

102 
71 
25 
26 
37 
19 
69 
45 
78 
23 

154 
17 
77 
48 
26 
19 

160 
45 
23 
29 

105 
34 
30 
24 
50 


>  Applicable  Monday  through  Thursday. 
'Applicable  Friday  through  Sunday. 


Source:  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  Origin  and  Destination  Survey  of  Airline  Passenger  Traffic 
covering  year  1968  for  determination  of  100  top  markets. 
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THE  COAL  MINERS  OF  WEST 

vmaiNiA 

(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  after  18  months  of  prodigious 
work,  a  team  of  West  Virginia  University 
graduate  students  have  produced  an  out- 
standing team  report  on  "Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  in  West  Virginia."  As 
one  who  neither  supported,  sponsored, 
nor  participated  in  this  study,  I  believe 
I  can  state  objectively  that  this  Is  not 
only  one  of  the  most  exhaustive  accounts 
of  coal  mining  ever  written,  but  the  anal- 
ysis and  conclusions  are  sound.  The  re- 
port rips  the  veil  from  the  incestuous 
relationship  between  many  coal  opera- 
tors, the  United  Mine  Workers  Union 
Boyle-Titler  leadership,  various  Federal 
officials,  and  those  in  authority  who  have 
continued  to  tolerate  the  outrageous  con- 
ditions under  which  coal  miners  live  and 
work. 

J.  Davitt  McAteer  is  the  chief  editor 
of  this  study  which  has  just  been  com- 
pleted. I  am  proud  to  insert  into  the 
Congressional  Record  a  siunmary  of  the 
findings  of  this  report,  along  with  several 
news  articles  concerning  the  report  wiiich 
appeared  in  newspapers  over  the  past 
weekend: 

Coal  Mine  HeXlth  and  Saixty  in  West 

ViBOINIA 

(By  James  Davitt  McAteer) 

The  Report  of  Coal  Mining  Health  and 
Safety  In  West  Virginia  Is  the  result  of  a 
year  and  a  half  of  study  that  involved  nu- 
merous methods  of  Investigation,  most  prom- 
inent of  which  were  hundreds  of  Inter- 
views with  miners,  coal  operators,  union 
officials,  state  and  federal  agency  officials,  and 
many  others. 

The  study  was  funded  by  the  following 
people : 

The  Carbon  Fuel  Coal  Company,  Charles- 
ton, W.  Va. 

The  Erwln-Sweeney-Mlller  Foundation, 
Columbus,  Indiana. 

The  Field  Foundation,  New  Tork,  New  York. 

Arch  A.  Moore,  Governor,  West  Virginia. 

Jennings  Randolph,  Senator,  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

John  D.  Rockefeller  IV,  Secretary  of  State, 
West  Virginia. 

Ralph  Nader,  Washington.  D.C. 

United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau 
of  Mines,  Washington,  D.C. 

These  contributors  are  not  the  authors, 
publishers,  or  proprietors,  of  this  report  and 
are  not  to  be  understood  as  approving  or 
disapproving,  by  virtue  of  the  grant,  any  of 
the  statements  made  or  views  expressed 
herein. 

The  chairman  and  editor  of  the  report 
Is  James  Davitt  McAteer,  who  conducted 
the  report  during  his  third  year  of  law  stu- 
dent at  West  Virginia  University.  It  was  com- 
pleted last  week.  The  other  member  of  the 
study  group  present  is  Julie  Domenlck. 

1.  Coal  mines  can  be  made  safe  If  the 
companies  are  willing  to  pay  for  it.  Some 
comptanles  have  significantly  better  safety 
records  than  others.  In  most  cases,  this  is  a 
direct  result  of  a  willingness  to  spend  money 
and  upgrade  their  safety  education  pro- 
grams. Unfortunately,  the  vast  majority  of 
coal  companies  would  rather  pay  a  few  more 
dollars  In  Workmen's  Compensation  premi- 
ums than  risk  reducing  their  profit  margins 


by  the  amount  necessary  to  safeguard  the 
life  and  limb  of  the  worker. 

Time  after  time,  we  found  specific  In- 
stances of  coal  operators  ignoring  minimum 
safety  standards  in  order  to  maximize  pro- 
duction. Production  must  become  a  second- 
ary consideration  with  safety  paramount. 
This  can  only  be  done  by  making  accidents 
more  expensive  than  safety.  Strict  laws  with 
adequate  penalty  provisions,  which  Include 
clvU  liability  for  safety  violations  that  re- 
sult In  Injuries,  should  be  given  serious  con- 
siderations. 

2.  The  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  has 
been  negligent  in  enforcing  the  Federal 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969  and  has 
thwarted  the  intention  of  Congress  by  de- 
clining to  enforce  specific  sections  of  the 
Act.  It  seems  clear  that  President  Nixon  is 
treating  the  miners  of  America  with  con- 
scious disregard  by  allowing  his  Administra- 
tion to  refuse  to  enforce  the  law  by  vacillat- 
ing in  the  appointment  of  an  independent, 
strong  Director  for  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  It 
Is  recommended  that  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
begin  vigorous  and  reasonable  enforcement 
of  the  Federal  Health  and  Safety  Act.  Safe 
mines  are  as  necessary  to  the  nation's  well 
being  as  safe  streets  are. 

3.  The  Federal  Government  should  stop 
subsidizing  the  coal  Industry.  Coal  Is  a 
profitable  Industry.  Profitability  In  coal  is 
above  15  ^c  and,  according  to  experts,  net 
profit  Is  currently  more  than  $1  p)er  ton — 
this  amounts  to  more  than  $117  million  in 
net  profit  each  year  in  the  coalfields  of  West 
Virginia  alone.  There  is  clearly  little  need 
for  federal  welfare  payments  to  coal  operators 
In  the  form  of  depletion  allowances  and 
production  and  utilization  research.  In  1969, 
the  American  taxpayer  spent  more  than  $53 
million  for  coal  research  aimed,  not  at  im- 
proving   safety,    but    rather    at    increasing 

production.  This  should  stop.  Instead,  the 
government  should  commit  fluids  for  safety 
research  aimed  at  protecting  the  health  and 
welfare  of  the  more  than  120,000  long  ne- 
glected American  coal  miners. 

At  the  present  time,  the  government  is 
spending  at  a  ratio  of  $5  to  assist  coal  com- 
paiiles  to  increase  their  profits  and  only  $1 
for  the  miner's  health'  and  safety — these 
priorities  are  in  need  of  drastic  revision.  It 
IS  our  belief  that  coal  profits  are  such  that, 
In  a  free  enterprise  system,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment should  not  subsidize  production 
oriented  coal  research. 

4.  The  State  Department  of  Mines  has 
never  carried  out  its  obligation  to  protect 
the  miner's  health  and  safety.  Unless  and 
until  the  unofficial  "appointment  com- 
mittee" of  coal  op>erators  and  union  of- 
ficials, who  in  effect,  select  the  Director  of 
the  State  Department  of  Mines,  is  eliminated 
and  the  Governor  is  in  a  position  to  appoint 
an  Individual  whose  primary  concern  Is  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  miner  -someone 
like  John  O'Leary  (former  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines),  there  is  little  chance  of 
Improvement. 

Inasmuch  as  members  of  last  year's  grad- 
uating class  from  the  University  School  of 
Mines,  were  able  to  command  salaries  of  $14,- 
000  per  year,  Department  of  Mines  salaries 
must  be  made  competitive  with  industry  If 
the  caliber  of  men  needed  to  fulfill  its  func- 
tion Is  to  be  attracted  and  retained.  Until 
this  Is  done  we  can  expect  little  in  the  way 
of  advancement. 

There  is  a  pressing  need  to  totally  reor- 
ganize the  entire  State  Department  of  Mines 
so  that  its  primary  concern  is  that  of  the 
miner's  health  and  sfifety. 

5.  The  State  Government  should  stop  sub- 
sidizing the  coal  operators.  In  1968,  coal 
oompaniee  had  gross  revenues  of  $725  mil- 
lion in  West  Virginia  alone.  The  state  gov- 
ernment gave  those  companies  welfare  pay- 
ments totaling  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars  In  the  form  of  support  to  Coal 


Research  Bureau  at  West  Virginia  University, 
the  production-oriented  School  of  Mines,  the 
administrative  oost  of  the  gas  refund  tax, 
and  the  Department  of  Highways  policy  of 
paving  private  roads  to  isolated  coal  mines. 
At  the  same  time,  the  coal  operators  were 
benefitting  from  these  welfare  subsidies  and 
paid  a  total  of  $17  million  In  state  and  coun- 
ty taxes  m  1969.  The  state  and  county  gov- 
ernments collected  less  tax  revenue  from  one 
of  the  state's  largest  Industries  than  they  re- 
ceived from  liquor  and  cigarette  or  liquor 
taxes  In  the  same  year.  Taxes  on  coal  should 
b«  raised  to  reflect  the  true  worth  of  the  nat- 
ural resource  being  removed. 

The  counties  of  West  Virginia  should  begin 
evaluating  mineral  rights  at  higher,  more 
equitable  rates.  At  the  present  time,  county 
assessments  of  these  rights  are  extremely 
low.  Some  counties  still  charge  only  $44.00 
per  acre  of  coal  producing  land,  even  though  ,^ 
the  coal  is  worth  $30,000.00  or  more.  It  Is 
this  underassessment  of  land  that  produces 
tremendous  profits  for  the  absentee  landlord 
corporations  that  could  just  as  easily  serve 
as  a  tax  base  for  Improved  schools,  roads  and 
improved  health  and  safety  research.  Any 
one  who  has  spent  time  in  West  Virginia  Is 
fully  cognizant  of  the  need  to  upgrade  these 
services. 

There  is  no  Justifiable  reason  why  coal 
companies  should  continue  to  pay  a  pittance 
in  local  property  taxes.  Our  studies  indicate 
that  in  14  of  the  major  coal  producing  coun- 
ties In  West  Virginia,  more  than  44%  of  the 
land  is  owned  or  controlled  by  coal  or  coal 
affiliated  companies.  Although  these  com- 
panies may  have  been  considered  economi- 
cally weak  during  the  1950's  and  early  1960's, 
they  make  handsome  profits  today  and  have 
made  such  profits,  just  as  they  have  in  every 
other  period  of  coal's  prosperity  by  removing 
irreplaceable  resources  from  the  land  without 
the  slightest  pretense  of  paying  their  fair 
share  to  local  governments.  Their  recently 
found  efforts  at  public  relations  cannot  hide 
the  scars  and  wounds  they  have  made  upon 
this  state  and  its  people.  It  is  little  to  ask 
that  local  property  taxes  be  raised  sufficiently 
so  that  the  companies'  employees  and  the 
people  residing  in  this  state,  at  whose  ex- 
pense these  companies  continue  to  operate, 
provide  sufficient  local  property  taxes  so  that 
they  may  have  decent  schools  and  local 
services. 

In  addition,  a  state  severance  tax  of  at 
least  50  cents  a  ton  of  coal  should  be  enacted 
at  once.  Such  a  tax  would  not  only  require 
the  coal  Industry  to  pay  Its  fair  share  of 
mineral  extraction,  but  would  also  partially 
compensate  for  past  damages  to  the  people 
and  land  of  West  Virginia.  The  coal  barons 
have  ravaged  the  land  and  called  it  prog- 
ress; they  have  polluted  the  streams  In  the 
name  of  free  enterprise;  they  have  blighted 
the  landscape  with  abandoned  coal  tipples, 
coal  camps,  and  mining  wastes  and  called 
themselves  "progressive  employers";  and 
more  Important,  they  have  blatantly  dlsrc 
garded  the  lives  and  welfare  of  their  workers 
in  the  pursuit  of  profit.  This  mtist  be 
stopped.  The  few  pennies  such  a  tax  would 
add  to  the  nation's  electric  bills  (no  one  Is 
naive  enough  to  think  that  the  companies 
would  absorb  it)  is  little  to  ask  for  the  past 
degradation  the  state  has  and  continues  to 
suffer.  An  alternative  would  be  the  institu- 
tion of  a  National  severance  tax  similar  to 
that  proposed  by  Senator  Metcalf .  This  would 
equalize  the  tax  rate  among  all  coal  produc- 
ing states  so  that  no  one  state  will  have  a 
competitive  advantage.  Such  a  tax  would  be 
collected  by  the  Federal  government,  and 
most  of  it  would  be  rebated  to  the  states  to 
be  used  for  local  purposes. 

6.  Mr.  Louis  Evans,  director  of  safety  for 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  should 
resign.  His  replacement  should  be  by  some- 
one who  win  work  vigorously  for  mine  safety. 
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Since  the  days  of  John  L.  Lewis,  the  UMWA 
has  neglected  its  duty  to  protect  the  health 
and  safety  of  its  miners.  One  of  the  most 
shocking  discoveries  of  this  report  was  the 
gross  abdication  of  responsibility  by  both 
the  national  and  district  level  officials  of  the 
UMWA  for  the  health  and  safety  of  the 
membership.  The  failure  to  initiate  educa- 
tional and  training  programs,  financial  Ir- 
responsibility, the  total  lack  of  internal 
democracy,  the  failure  to  push  for  health 
and  safety.  Legislation,  the  collusion  with 
coal  operators,  the  nepotism  of  top  union 
officials,  the  violation  of  the  Landrum-Grif- 
fln  Act,  all  would  indicate  that  the  UMWA 
does  not  have  the  best  interests  of  the  men 
It  represents  as  a  priority. 

W.  A.  "Tony"  Boyle  only  Joined  in  the 
battle  for  black  lung  legislation  after  the 
rank-and-file  miners  had  won  the  major  part 
of  the  battle.  The  UMWA,  under  Boyle,  did 
not  work  vigorously  for  the  Federal  Health 
and  Safety  Act  and  more  importantly  aren't 
working  for  Its  enforcement  In  the  mines  to- 
day. 

■The  Justice  Department  should  Immedi- 
ately set  up  a  special  task  force  to  investigate 
the  alleged  misuse  of  funds  from  the  UMWA 
health  and  welfare  fund.  It  is  also  recom- 
mended that  the  Department  of  Labor  join 
vrtth  the  Justice  Department  in  an  investi- 
gation of  the  UMWA's  internal  policies  whlph 
allegedly  are  in  direct  and  open  violatiOD^'of 
the  Landrum-Grlffin  Act.  The  UMWA.  once  a 
great  union,  is  in  shambles.  It  is  a  union  r\m 
by  a  few  for  a  few.  It  Is  a  union  to  which 
production  has  become  as  important  as  it  is 
to  the  operator.  How  ironic,  that  the  plan  for 
tonnage  royalty  payments,  envisioned  by 
John  L.  Lewis  as  answering  the  miner's  years 
of  misery,  has  develoi>ed  into  a  system  where- 
by operator  and  union  put  production  above 
the  miner's  most  immediate  need — a  safe 
place  to  work. 

Coal  miners,  who  pay  a  goodly  portion  of 
their  paycheck  in  union  dues,  deserve  lead- 
ership that  will  work  with,  and  not  against 
them. 

7.  State  laws  relating  to  mining  are  grossly 
inadequate  and  should  be  strengthened.  The 
state  Legislature,  which  has  been  controlled 
to  a  great  extent  by  coal  Interests,  has  en- 
acted laws  favoring  the  coal  operator  and 
forgetting  the  coal  miner.  New  laws  are 
needed.  Too  often,  past  laws  have  been  drawn 
up  In  back  rooms  by  unofficial  "advisory" 
committees  of  coal  executives  and  union  dis- 
trict officials  who  eliminate  the  more  strin- 
gent safety  requirements  (because  they  cost 
money  and  could  slow  down  production)  be- 
fore they  reach  the  LeglslatiTre.  Such  prac- 
tices must  stop.  West  Virginia  desperately 
needs  strong  state  mine  health  and  safety 
laws  that  are  oriented  to  protect  the  miner. 

8.  The  West  Virginia  Laws  governing  coal 
mining  are  In  many  Instances  Inadequate 
and  In  many  Instances  even  a  detriment  to 
the  oi>eratlon  of  safe  mines. 

The  West  Virginia  Legislature,  either 
through  Ignorance  or  acquiescence  to  coal 
lobby  efforts,  or  both,  have  written  laws 
which  so  blatantly  favor  the  coal  operator 
and  disregard  the  miner  that  one  must  as- 
sume that  It  Is  by  design,  rather  than  chance. 

The  writing  of  new  laws  can  no  longer  be 
under  the  control  of  the  unofficial  advisory 
committee  consisting  of  operators  and  union 
officials.  The  Legislature  has  been  and  con- 
tinues to  be  duped  into  believing,  that  they 
have  Legislative  and  Rule  making  power  In 
the  coal  mines.  The  real  power  continues  to 
lie  with  the  coal  operators  and  production 
oriented  union  officials. 

It  Is  recommended  that  a  complete  re- 
vamping of  the  State  noining  law  be  under- 
taken along  the  lines  of  the  new  Federal 
Law  irrespective  of  this  "unofficial"  com- 
mittee's wishes. 


9.  The  congressional  mandate  In  the  Fed- 
eral Mine  Health  and  Safety  Law  is  clear. 
They  intended  that  new  and  more  stringent 
standards  be  established. 

Yet  President  Nixon  has  disregarded  Con- 
gress's Intention  by  his  actions;  he  has  ig- 
nored the  miners  of  our  country.  He  has,  in 
effect,  rejected  Congress's  wishes  and  has 
acted  more  In  line  with  the  wishes  of  large 
coal  mining  companies.  1 

To  fall  to  appoint  a  Bureau  Dirfctor  for 
the  six  most  critical  months  in  its  history. 
Is  atrocious,  but  further  to  appoint  a  man 
who  sadly  lacked  a  history  of  strong  safety 
and  health  activity  Is  despicable.  If  the 
President's  posture  toward  Black  Americsuis 
has  been  termed  benign  neglect,  the  atti- 
tude toward  our  coal  miners  can  well  be 
termed  calculated  Indifference. 

It  is  recommended  that  President  Nixon 
appoint  a  Director  of  the  Bureau  who  has  a 
past  record  of  strong  safety  advocation.  This 
time  the  President  should  app>olnt  as  if  his 
life  depended  on  it  because  the  nation's 
coal  miners'  lives  do  Indeed  depenc  jpon  It. 

[From  the  Washington  Star,  July  25,  1970] 

NixoN  Accused  of  Neglecting  Efforts  For 

Coal  Mine  Safety 

(By  Fred  Barnes) 

A  group  which  conducted  a  major  study  of 
the  coal  industry  today  accused  President 
Nixon  of  "conscious  disregard"  of  coal  miners 
by  failing  to  enforce  mine  health  and  safety 
laws. 

"If  the  President's  posture  toward  black 
Americans  has  been  termed  benign  neglect, 
the  attitude  toward  our  coal  miners  can  well 
be  termed  calculated  indifference."  the  group 
said  in  a  lengthy  report. 

The  group,  made  up  mainly  of  law  students 
at  West  Virginia  University,  was  financed 
in  its  year-long  study  of  the  coal  Industry 
by  a  grant  from  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines 
and  by  contributions  from  Ralph  Nader  and 
the  United  Mine  Workers. 

In  the  report.  President  Nixon  is  charged 
\\ith  thwarting  the  Intent  of  Congress  by 
allowing  the  sweeping  coal  mine  health  and 
safety  law  enacted  last  year  to  go  unenforced. 

"He  has,  In  effect,  rejected  Congress's 
wishes  and  has  acted  more  in  line  with  the 
wishes  of  large  coal  mining  companies,"  the 
report  said. 

It  also  critized  the  President  for  demand- 
ing the  resignation  of  Bureau  of  Mines  Di- 
rector John  O'Leary  last  spring.  It  termed 
the  nomination  of  mining  professor  J.  Rich- 
ard Lucas  as  his  replacement  "despicable." 

Lucas,  who  recently  withdrew  his  name 
for  consideration,  was  described  by  the  re- 
port as  "a  man  who  sadly  lacked  a  history 
of  strong  safety  and  health  activity."  The 
group  urged  the  President  to  appoint  a 
mines  bureau  director  "who  has  a  past  record 
of  strong  safety  advocation." 

"This  time  the  President  should  appoint 
as  If  his  life  depended  on  It.  because  the 
nation's  coal  miners'  lives  do  Indeed  depend 
upon  It,"  the  report  said. 

The  main  thrust  of  the  report  was  that  the 
coal  industry,  the  mines  bureau,  state  gov- 
ernments, the  United  Mines  Workers  and 
even  the  miners  themselves  put  first  priority 
on  producing  coal  and  deal  with  hazardous 
conditions  In  the  mines  only  as  an  after- 
thought. 

Health  and  safety  standards  In  the  mines 
are  much  higher  In  countries  such  as 
England,  Czechoslovakia  and  Germany, 
"where  the  working  conditions  of  the  coal 
miner  are  closely  monitored  by  governmental 
agencies,"  the  group  said. 

The  report  concluded  that  the  leaders  of 
the  UMW  "have  deserted  the  rank  and  file" 
by  falling  to  push  for  strong  health  and 
safety  laws  and  not  backing  miners  In  their 


efforts  to  Improve  conditions  at  Individual 
mines. 

Coal  corporations  were  attacked  in  the  re- 
port for  placing  the  "responsibility  for  safety 
on  the  miner,  on  nature  or  God.  .  .  .  Neither 
management  nor  the  owners  have  encouraged 
safe  practices  or  directed  efforts  to  eliminate 
hazards.  ' 

"The  question  Is  not  whether  safety  Is 
possible;  it  is  whether  the  companies  are 
willing  to  spend  money  to  save  lives,"  the 
report  said. 

Except  for  a  revolt  of  West  Virginia  miners 
last  year  over  the  issue  of  "Black  Lung."  the 
majority  of  miners  "have  shown  minimal 
interest  in  working  for  Improved  safety  and 
health  conditions,"  the  report  concluded. 

"They  have  remained  apathetic  and  silent 
In  face  of  the  failures  of  the  companies,  their 
union,  their  state  and  federal  legislators. 
Their  failure  to  take  a  more  active  role  in 
seeking  improvements  in  their  condition  is 
incomprehensible  and  Inexcusable,"  It  said. 

[Prom  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette- 
Mall.  July  26,  1970] 

Vast  Indiffes  cnck  Seen  for  Safett  or 

Miners 

(By  Don  Marsh) 

A  repyort  made  public  Saturday  accuses 
union.  Industry  and  government  of  being  In- 
different to  the  health  and  safety  problems 
of  West  Virginia  coal  miners 

The  report  was  prepared  by  a  group  com- 
posed primarily  of  college  students.  Mem- 
bers conducted  an  investigation  modeled  on 
that  of  "Nader's  Raiders." 

Ralph  Nader,  creator  of  the  concept,  con- 
tributed to  financing  the  project. 

The  idea  of  the  investigation  was  conceived 
by  J.  Davitt  McAteer,  26,  a  1970  graduate  of 
the  West  Virginia  University  College  of  Law. 

McAteer  said  he  decided  to  act  for  a  variety 
of  reasons.  "The  big  one  was  the  Farmington 
disaster  and  the  failure  on  the  part  of  every- 
body to  bring  atwut  a  better  result  The 
laws  and  the  people  who  wrote  the  laws  had 
nothing  to  say  and  the  university  in  the 
largest  coal  producing  state,  only  35  miles 
away,  could  only  send  notes  down  sajing 
•we're  sorry'." 

"I  was  turned  off  by  the  whole  thing  and 
after  I  got  into  it  I  realized  that  neither 
the  university,  nor  state  government  nor  the 
coal  Industry  had  really  got  into  the  prob- 
lems of  solving  safety  and  health  problems." 

McAteer  said  a  10-page  proposal  was  wTlt- 
ten  and  contributions  were  solicited.  Con- 
tributors Included  Nader.  Carbon  Fuel  Co. 
of  Charleston,  Erwln-Sweeney-Miller  Foun- 
dation, Gov.  Moore,  Sen.  Jennings  Randolph, 
Secretary  of  State  John  D.  Rockefeller  IV, 
the  United  Mine  Workers  and  the  U.S.  Bu- 
reau of  Mines.   About  $9,000  was  collected. 

The  staff  Included  McAteer,  Julie  Domen- 
lck, a  WVU  graduate  student;  William  Tant- 
linger,  a  law  student  at  the  university:  Linda 
Hupp,  a  1969  graduate  of  the  WVU  law 
school;  Peter  Graze,  a  third  year  medical  stu- 
dent at  Harvard;  Kathleen  Graze,  a  second 
year  medical  student  at  Tufts  and  Mike 
Adams  of  Charleston,  a  newspaper  reporter. 

The  team  prepared  a  massive  report — 689 
pages  with  appendix.  It  was  filled  with  criti- 
cism of  public  and  private  responses  to  the 
dangers  of  ooal  mining. 

The  report  contends  that  the  coal  Industry 
is  oriented  toward  production  and  that  those 
most  closely  Involved  are  willing  to  accept  an 
Inordinately  high  number  of  accidents  and 
an  unacceptable  level  of  Illness. 

The  report  said  Industry  likes  to  show  that 
the  accident  rate  is  going  down  when  com- 
pared to  production.  But  on  a  more  stable 
basis — that  of  man  hours  worked — there  has 
been  no  significant  change  In  accident  rates 
In  several  years. 

West  Virginia  has  the  worst  accident  rec- 
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ord  among  major  coal  producing  states.  In 
1967,  one  In  500  miners  worthing  underground 
was  killed  and  one  In  seven  was  Injiu-ed  seri- 
ously enough  to  be  reported. 

One  suggestion  as  to  why  West  Virginia's 
safety  record  Is  poorer  than  other  states  Is 
because  of  inadequacies  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Mines,  the  report  said. 

The  rejxsrt  argues  that  pneumoconiosis — 
black  lung — Is  an  identifiable  disease  and  Is 
widespread.  For  a  variety  of  reasons — includ- 
ing conservatism  of  doctors  and  members  of 
the  medical  occupational  disease  board — 
miners  have  a  hard  time  getting  compensa- 
tion. 

The  report  said  that  West  Virginia  mining 
laws  are  poorly  written  and  poorly  enforced. 
Of  the  law.  It  quotes  an  unnamed  mining 
Inspector  as  saying,  '^t's  just  a  bunch  of 
writing.  Ifs  good  guidelines  if  you  want  to 
follow  It  but  It  doesn't  mean  a  thing  If  you 
want  to  avoid  It." 

It  said  It  learned  that  while  the  Governor 
appoints  the  chief  of  the  Department  of 
Mines  the  actual  selection  Is  made  by  an  In- 
formal committee  composed  oT  representa- 
tives of  the  United  Mine  Workers  and  opera- 
tors of  large  coal  companies.  The  two  agree 
on  a  candidate  they  can  "live  with"  the  re- 
port said  and  recommend  his  name  to  the 
Governor.  "This  method  of  appointment  may 
explain  in  part  the  lackluster  performance  of 
the  department  and  their  prevailing  atti- 
tude." 

The  report  also  said  there  are  Indications 
the  department  Is  too  pro-lnstltutlonal  ".  .  . 
An  Inspector  must  live  with  the  department, 
live  with  the  coal  operator  and  live  with  him- 
self. When  the  squeeze  Is  on.  the  first  one  of 
the  three  to  go  is  himself,"  an  Inspector  Is 
quoted. 

Tlie  report  said  the  coal  Industry  Is  eco- 
nomically profitable  but  Indifferent  to  safety 
when  It  comes  to  spending  money  for  re- 
search. In  fact,  the  report  said,  the  industry 
depends  almost  wholly  on  government  for 
research  of  all  kinds.  The  report  said  federal 
authorities  spend  $5  for  production  research 
to  every  $1  for  health  and  safety  research. 
The  report  estimates  the  Industry  makes 
about  81  profit  Tor  every  ton  of  coal  sold. 

The  United  Mine  Workers'  record  Is  equally 
bad,  the  report  said.  ".  .  .  It  Is  Imperative  to 
note  that  the  logical  protector  of  the  miner, 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  has 
failed  significantly  In  developing  safer  and 
healthier  working  conditions  and  has  done 
even  lees  In  the  field  of  health  and  safety 
research." 

The  report  said  that  government  In  West 
Virginia  has  consistently  subsidized  the  coal 
Industry  by  undertaxing  It  and  by  such  acta 
as  refunding  gaaollne  taxes  to  Its  trucks  and 
building  roads  to  Its  property. 

In  1968,  more  state  taxes  were  collected 
from  the  sale  of  either  whisky  or  cigarettes 
than  was  collected  from  the  coal  Industry, 
the  repwrt  added. 

It  suggested  that  the  state  Impose  a 
severance  tax  of  60  cents  a  ton  on  coal  pro- 
duction and  that  realistic  assessments  be 
made  of  coal  property  and  that  It  be  taxed  at 
50  per  cent  of  Its  true  value  as  other  property 
Is.  (As  an  example,  the  report  said  acreage 
owned  by  a  coal  company  In  Marlon  County 
is  assessed  at  60  cents  an  acre.  The  actual 
value  of  the  land  Is  estimated  to  be  between 
$26,000  and  $31,000  an  acre.)  In  14  major 
ooal  producing  counties,  more  than  44  per 
cent  of  the  land  Is  owned  or  controlled  by 
coal  Interests. 

The  severance  tax  would  pay  for  damage 
done  by  the  Industry,  the  report  said.  "The 
coal  barons  have  ravaged  the  land  and  called 
it  progress;  they  have  polluted  the  streams 
in  the  name  of  free  enterprise;  they  have 
blighted  the  landscape  with  abandoned  coal 
tipplas,  coal  camps  and  mining  wastes  and 
called  themselves  'progressive  employers';  and 
more   important   they    have    blatantly    dis- 


regarded the  Uves  and  welfare  of  their  work- 
ers In  the  piusuit  of  profit.  Thla  must  be 
stopped." 

The  report  was  equally  critical  of  the 
union.  It  called  for  the  resignation  of  Louis 
Evans,  director  of  safety  for  the  UMW.  His 
replacement  should  work  more  vigorously  for 
mine  safety,  the  report  said. 

"One  of  the  most  shocking  discoveries  of 
this  report  was  the  gross  abdication  of 
responsibilities  by  both  the  national  and 
district  level  officials  of  the  UMWA  for  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  membership.  The 
failure  to  initiate  educational  and  training 
programs,  financial  Irresponsibility,  the  total 
lack  of  Internal  democracy,  the  failure  to 
push  for  health  and  safety  legislation,  the 
collusion  with  coal  operators,  the  nepotism 
of  top  union  officials,  the  violation  of  the 
Landrum-Griffin  Act,  all  would  indicate  that 
the  UMW  does  not  have  the  best  interests  of 
the  men  It  represents  as  a  priority,"  the 
report  added. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  26,  1967) 

Nixon    CRrricizED    on    Minb    Safett 

(By  Ben  A.  Franklin) 

Washington,  July  25. — The  Nixon  Admin- 
istration was  charged  today  with  "calculated 
Indifference"  to  the  "unnecessary  and  avoid- 
able" hazards  of  life  In  the  nation's  coal 
mines. 

The  Admlnlst-atlon's  handling  of  the  four- 
month-old  Federal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Act  of  1969  was  described  as  "atrocious"  and 
"despicable"  In  a  690-page  report  prepared 
over  an  18-month  period  and  released  here 
today  by  a  team  of  graduate  student  re- 
searchers. 

The  researchers  were  sponsored  In  part  and 
guided  by  Ralph  Nader,  the  consumer  and 
safety  advocate,  who  endorsed  their  report. 

J.  Davltt  McAteer,  a  26-year-old  graduate 
of  the  University  of  West  Virginia  Law  School 
who  headed  the  seven-man  research  team, 
stood  next  to  Mr.  Nader  at  a  news  conference 
this  morning  at  the  Mayfiower  Hotel. 

Mr.  McAteer  said  that  after  all  the  furor 
over  mine  safety  that  followed  the  last  ma- 
jor mine  disaster  In  November  of  1968,  "the 
question  Is  whether  or  not  the  miners' 
chances  of  survival  have  been  appreciably  im- 
proved, and  we  think  that  they  have  not." 

Coal  mine  accidents  have  taken  more  than 
100  lives  so  far  this  year. 

BLAME    IS    SPSEAO 

The  report,  which  one  Government  mine 
safety  official  called  probably  the  most  ex- 
haustive research  document  ever  assembled 
on  the  subject,  parceled  out  the  blame  widely 
for  the  "inoomprehenslble.  Inexcusable" 
working  conditions  In  the  coal  industry. 

i'he  masses  of  charts  and  tables  and  more 
than  1,000  Interviews  with  miners,  mine  op- 
erators. Government  officials  and  i^nion  lead- 
ers focused  on  West  Virginia,  the  leading 
coal -producing  state.  But  Mr.  McAteer  con- 
tended that  his  team's  findings  wo-e  Indic- 
ative of  coal  mining  nationally.  He  norted 
that  West  Virginia  mines  bad  the  highest 
accident  rate. 

The  repKMt  charged  timidity,  confusion  and 
"sham"  in  much  of  the  Federal  and  State 
safety  enforcement  activity  in  tho  mines. 
It  also  criticized  Congressional  and  State 
legislatures  for  setting  work  standards  that 
It  said  were  designed  to  reduce  the  added 
costs  of  safety  provisions  for  the  mine 
owners. 

The  report  reserved  Its  largest  criticism, 
however,  for  the  110,000  member  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  for  its  alleged  failure  to 
adopt  an  "adversary  posture"  in  demanding 
the  enforcement  of  mine  safety  regulations. 

INDTTSTRT     ASSAILXS 

Mr.  McAteer  assailed  Industry  leaders  for 
"an    attitude    that    production    and    profit 


must  be  maximized  at  the  expense  of 
safety." 

The  report  said  that  14  of  West  Virginia's 
largest  coca-producing  counties,  in  which  44 
per  cent  of  the  land  Is  owned  by  coal  In- 
terests, were  assessing  coal  lands  for  tax 
purposes  at  $44  an  acre  although  the  coal 
alone  might  be  worth  up  to  $32,000  an  acre. 

The  report  called  for  the  resignation  of 
Lewis  Evans,  director  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers'  two-man  safety  division. 

The  three  U.M.W.  districts  In  West  Vir- 
ginia, they  said,  had  reported  total  expendi- 
tures of  $14  In  1968  for  safety  "education 
and  publicity"  among  the  rank  and  file. 

Partly  because  of  "a  lack  of  union  leader- 
ship/' the  researchers  said,  "the  majority  of 
miners  have  shown  minimal  interest  in 
working  for  improved  safety  and  health  con- 
ditions." 

"They  have  remained  apathetic  and  silent 
in  the  face  of  the  failures  of  the  companies, 
their  union,  the  state  and  Federal  legisla- 
tors," the  researchers  said. 

Mr.  McAteer  said  that  he  might  have  re- 
vised this  language  had  he  known  that 
thousand  of  miners  in  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
West  Virginia,  Virginia  and  Kentucky  would 
stage  a  series  of  disruptive  wildcat  strikes 
this  summer  to  protest  the  lack  of  militant 
safety  enforcement  in  the  mines  and  to  ex- 
press grievances  against  their  union. 

OTHSB  HIGHLIGHTS 

Mr.  McAteer's  report  also  urged  the  fol- 
lowing: 

A  liberalization  of  workmen's  compensa- 
tion awards  to  the  disabled  and  to  widows 
that  would  "make  accidents  more  expen- 
sive than  the  cost  of  safety"  and  thus  mo- 
tivate reforms : 

An  end  to  the  53-mllllon-a-year  federally 
financed  research  program  to  promote  coal 
production  and  sales  and  using  the  money 
to  develop  safety  technology: 

A  sweeping  reassessment  of  undertaxed 
coal  lands  and  a  50-cent-a-ton  extraction 
tax  on  coal. 

Mr.  McAteer's  research  group  was  not 
formally  along  "Nader's  Raiders"  based  in 
Washington  under  Mr.  Nader's  direction. 
But  the  two  groups  cooperated  closely. 

[Prom  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette,  July 

26,  19701 

MooHx  AoAiN  Dealt  Blow,  This  One  bt  Nader 

OvBt  Mini  Assessor  Veto 

Washimoton. — Consumer  cnuad«:  Ralph 
Nader  said  Saturday  that  Gov.  Moore  has 
vetoed  the  app>olntment  of  a  young  law  school 
graduate  to  the  State  Tax  Department  be- 
cause of  his  report  on  coal  mine  health  and 
safety  In  West  Virginia. 

J.  Davltt  McAteer,  a  2e-year-old  graduate 
of  West  Virginia  University,  is  the  chief 
author  of  a  report  made  public  Saturday  that 
declares  West  Virginia  coal  mines  are  the 
nation's  most  dangerous. 

In  addition,  the  report  on  "Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  in  West  Virginia,"  charges 
that  the  blame  for  the  dangerous  conditions 
Is  shared  by  almost  everyone,  including 
miners  and  their  unions. 

Nader  said  that  as  a  result  of  the  report, 
Moore  has  refused  to  approve  the  appoint- 
ment of  McAteer  to  a  $12,000-a-year  job  as 
mine  assessor  for  the  State  Tax  Department. 

That  shows,  Nader  commented  facetiously, 
that  rewards  come  fast  for  diligence  and  the 
search  for  truth. 

McAteer  told  newsmen  in  Charleston  that 
Tax  Commissioner  Charles  Haden  had  given 
him  "the  preliminary  okay"  for  the  job,  "but 
the  Governor's  ofllce  said  no." 

He  said  that  he  had  no  Immediate  plans, 
"except  to  get  married  next  Saturday." 

Moore  was  one  of  the  co-sponsors  of  the 
689-page  repcMl.  Others  included  Secretary 
of  SUte  John  D.  Rockefeller  IV,  the  United 
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Mine  Workers,  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines, 
Jennings  Randolph,  D-W.  Va.,  the  Carbon 
Fuel  Co.  of  Charleston,  the  Erwln-Sweeny- 
Mlller  Foundation  of  Columbus,  Ind.,  and  the 
Field  Foundation  of  New  York. 

The  seven-member  teimi  headed  by  Mc- 
Ateer Is  not  one  of  the  Nader's  Raiders  teams, 
Nader  said,  but  an  Independent  group  of 
students  "home-bred"  and  "home-grown"  in 
West  Virginia. 

Rep.  Ken  Hechler,  D-W.  Va.,  who  neither 
sponscwed  nor  participated  In  the  report, 
praised  the  "initiative,  objectivity  and  per- 
ception" of  McAteer. 

He  said  the  report  "rips  the  veil  from  the 
incestuous  relationship  between  the  coal  In- 
dustry, the  .  . .  leadership  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers,  the  InefTective  federal  and  state 
mine  bureaus,  and  those  in  authority  who 
continue  to  tolerate  the  outrageous  health 
and  safety  conditions  suffered  by  coal 
miners." 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  July  26.  1970] 
West  Vikcinia  Mine  CoNDmowB  Assailed 

(By  Philip  D.  Carter) 
A  panel  of  young  West  Virginians  yester- 
day raised  a  monumental  Indictment  of  coal 
mining  health  and  safety  conditions  in  their 

state. 

Their  689-page  study.  "Coal  Mining 
Health  and  Safety  In  West  Virginia,"  con- 
cludes that  mine  owners,  leaders  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  uniorj,  state  and  fed- 
eral agencies  and  President  Nixon  all  share 
blame  for  the  highest  rates  of  mining  deaths 
and  injuries  in  the  nation. 

Similar  charges  repeatedly  have  been  made 
by  other  advocates  of  stringent  measures  for 
the  protection  of  miners. 

But  the  scope  and  depth  of  yesterday's 
report  were  probably  unique,  snd  so  was  its 
backing  and  authorship.  The  18-month  study 
was  prepared  primarily  by  West  Virginia 
college  students  with  under  $9,000  In  funds 
granted  bv  consumer  advocate  Ralph  Nader, 
state  officials,  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
two  private  foundations,  the  mine  workers 
union  and  a  coal  company. 

The  report's  conclusions  were  released  at 
a  Washington  press  conference  at  which  Na- 
der introduced  the  study's  26-year-old  prin- 
cipal author,  former  University  of  West  Vir- 
ginia law  student  J.  Davltt  McAteer. 

Nader,  who  said  he  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  report's  preparation,  accused  the  state's 
coal  companies  of  "a  form  of  Institutional- 
ized cruelty  and  injustice  that  can  only  be 
possible  in  a  colony." 

He  also  accused  West  Virginia's  Republican 
governor.  Arch  A.  Moore,  of  vetoing  the  ap- 
pointment of  McAteer  to  a  $12,000-a-year 
Job  as  a  mineral  assessor  with  the  state  tax 
department.  Moore,  Nader  pointed  out,  was 
one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  report 

"The  rewards  come  early,"  he  said  with 
heavv  irony,  "for  dedication,  diligence  and 
fact-gathering  within  the  state  of  West 
Virginia." 

There  was  little  in  the  study  to  please  any- 
one connected  with  the  coal  Industry. 

"Coal  mines  can  be  made  safe  if  the  com- 
panies are  willing  to  pay  for  it,"  the  report 
declared.  But  "time  after  time,  we  found  spe- 
cific Instances  of  coal  operators  Ignoring 
minimum  safety  standards  in  order  to  maxi- 
mize production."  Reversing  that  pattern, 
the  study  declared,  vrtll  require  "adequate 
penalty  provisions,"  Including  civil  liability. 

Present  law  includes  the  Federal  Health 
and  Safety  Act  of  1969,  passed  in  the  midst 
of  a  national  furor  caused  by  the  death  of 
78  miners  In  a  Farmlngton,  W.  Va.,  mine  ex- 
plosion. 

The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  the  report 
charged,  "has  been  negligent  In  enforcing" 
the  act  and  has  "thwarted  the  Intention  of 
Congress"  by  declining  to  enforce  parts  of 
Its  safety  provisions. 


"It  seems  clear,"  the  report  declared,  "that 
President  Nixon  is  treating  the  miners  of 
America  with  conscious  disregard"  by  not  re- 
quiring enforcement  of  the  law  and  by  "vacil- 
lating" in  the  appointment  of  an  aggres- 
sive new  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 
The  post  has  been  vacant  for  six  months. 

The  report  demanded  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment stop  "subsidizing"  the  "profitable" 
coal  Industry  through  "federal  welfare  pay- 
ments" in  the  form  of  depletion  allowances 
and  some  forms  of  research. 

"In  1969,  the  American  taxpayer  spent 
more  than  $63  million  for  coal  research 
aimed,  not  at  Improving  safety,  but  rather  at 
Increasing  production,"  the  repxjrt  declared. 
The  study  called  for  change  In  federal  pri- 
orities, with  greater  concentration  on  the 
health  and  welfare  of  miners. 

The  report  similarly  indicted  the  state's  de- 
partment of  mines  for  neglecting  miners' 
health  and  safety,  and  accused  the  state  gov- 
ernment of  "subsidizing"  the  Industry  in  a 
variety  of  ways. 

The  report  called  for  higher  county  tax  as- 
sessments on  coal  producing  land.  "Our  stud- 
ies show  that  In  14  of  the  major  coal  produc- 
ing counties  In  West  Virginia,  more  than  44 
per  cent  of  the  land  is  owned  or  controlled  by 
coal  or  coal  affiliated  companies,"  the  study 
said. 

The  report  also  recommended  Immediate 
enactment  of  a  state  severance  tax  of  50 
cents  on  each  ton  of  coal.  In  the  study,  net 
profits  were  estimated  at  from  80  cents  to  $1 
per  ton  of  coal,  as  against  the  21  cents  per 
ton  recently  claimed  by  the  West  Virginia 
Coal  Association. 

The  tax.  said  the  report,  would  represent 
a  "fair  share  for  mineral  extraction"  and 
would  also  "partially  compensate  for  past 
damages"  by  the  Industry. 

The  propwsed  tax,  the  study  predicted, 
would  be  passed  on  to  consumers  In  the  form 
of  higher  prices.  As  an  alternative,  the  study 
proposed  a  national  severance  tax,  which 
would  equalize  the  tax  rate  among  all  coal 
producing  states  and  thus  ensure  that  none 
would  suffer  a  competitive  disadvantage. 

The  report  also  called  for  the  resignation 
of  UMW  safety  director  Louis  Evans  and 
accused  the  union  and  its  president,  W.  A. 
(Tony)  Boyle,  of  being  Indifferent  to  mine 
safety. 

"The  UMW,  once  a  great  union,  is  In  a 
shambles,"  the  report  declared.  "It  Is  a  union 
run  by  a  few  for  a  few."  The  study  asked 
for  Immediate  creation  of  a  Justice  Depart- 
ment task  force  to  Investlcfate  the  alleged 
misuse  of  funds  from  the  unions  health  and 
welfare  fund. 

The  report  also  demanded  revamping  of 
the  state's  "grossly  Inadequate"  mining  laws, 
which  now  "so  blatantly  favor  the  coal  op- 
erator and  disregard  the  miner  that  one  must 
assume  that  It  Is  by  design,  rather  than 
chance." 

At  yesterday's  press  conference,  author 
McAteer  said  that  he  sought  backing  for 
the  study  after  the  Farmlngton  mine  disas- 
ter. The  Fairmont.  W.  Va.,  native — both  of 
whore  grandfathers,  he  said,  once  worked 
for  caal  companies — said  he  had  been  "ap- 
palled at  the  lack  of  concern"  about  the 
explosion. 

"The  best  that  people  Involved  can  say 
Is  that  It  was  an  act  of  God,"  he  said.  Not 
satisfied  with  that  answer,  he  sought  and 
won  hacking  for  the  report.  Six  of  McAteer's 
contemporaries,  most  of  them  "Students  from 
West  Virginia,  aided  In  the  stu'ly  which  re- 
quired "thousands"  of  Interviews  with 
miners,  extensve  legal  and  legislative  research 
and  on-the-spot  8\irveyB  of  mine  conditions. 
Rep.  Ken  Hechler  (D-W.  Va.) ,  a  strong  ad- 
vocate of  stricter  mine  regulations,  en- 
couraged the  study  and  was  present  at 
yesterday's  press  conference.  Later  he  issued 
a  statement  strongly  endorsing  its  "analysis 
and  conclusions." 


McAteer  made  it  clear  that  the  group  does 
not  consider  Iteelf  part  of  "Nader's  Raid- 
ers," as  Nader's  group  of  consumer  research- 
ers have  come  to  be  known.  "We're  McAieers 
Racketeer's,"  he  said. 

Senator  Cites  Suftering  op  West  Virginia 
Coal  Miners 

A  senator  who  sponsored  a  new  coal  mine 
safety  law  cited  reports  yesterday  of  human 
suffering  and  tragedy"  among  West  Vir- 
ginia coal  miners  that  he  said  stem  from 
mismanagement  of  a   union   fund. 

Sen.  Harrison  A.  Williams  Jr.  (D-N.J.)  said 
he  has  been  told  that  hospital  beds  and 
oxygen  tents  were  removed  from  the  homes 
of  some  miners  who  were  incurably  ill  with 
black  lung  disease. 

He  said  he  was  told  injured  miners  "totally 
Immobilized  In  body  casts"  have  been  sent 
home,  helplees,  from  hospitals. 

Those  examples,  Williams  said,  are  some 
of  the  reasons  why  his  Senate  labor  sub- 
committee will  hold  hearings  in  Charleeton, 
W.  Va.,  next  Thursday  and  Friday  on  the 
United  Mine  Workers  Pension  and  Welfare 
Fund. 

Charges  of  mismanagement  of  the  fund 
by  the  UMW  have  helped  trigger  a  wildcat 
strike  In  the  coal  fields,  Williams  said. 

(Prom  the  Simday  Star,  July  26.  1970) 

Stttdt  Accuses  UMW  or  "Deserting" 

Miners 

(By  Fred  Barnes) 

A  group  which  conducted  an  18-manth 
study  of  coal  mining  conditions  in  West  Vir- 
ginia has  accused  the  leadership  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  siding  with  the  coal 
Industry  and  of  neglecting  the  health  and 
safety  of  coal  miners. 

Union  leaders  "have  deserted  the  rank- 
and-flJe,"  the  group  concluded  in  a  689-page 
report  Issued  yesterday. 

UMW  President  W.  A.  (Tony)  Boyle  and 
his  lieutenants  "did  not  work  vigorously  for 
the  Federal  Ooal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Act  (passed  last  year)  and  more  Importantly 
aren't  working  for  Its  enforcement  In  the 
mines  today."  the  report  said. 

Ironically,  the  study,  made  by  a  group  of 
graduate  students  at  West  Virginia  Unlver- 
sltv,  was  financed  In  part  by  a  $500  grant 
from  the  UMW. 

V.a.   BtTREAU    scored 

other  financial  supporters  of  the  study, 
sucn  as  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  and  West 
Virginia  political  leaders,  also  were  sharply 
criticized  In  the  report. 

Meanwhile,  a  senator  who  sponsored  the 
new  coal  mine  safety  law  cited  reports  of 
"human  suffering  and  tragedy"  among  West 
Virginia  coal  miners  which  he  said  stem  from 
mismanagement  of  the  UMW  pension  and 
welfare  fund. 

Sen.  Harrison  A.  Williams  Jr.,  D-N.J.,  said 
he  has  been  told  hosplUl  beds  and  oxygen 
tents  were  removed  from  the  homes  of  some 
miners  who  were  Incurably  ill  with  black 
lung  disease. 

He  said  he  was  told  injured  miners  "totally 
immobilized  In  body  casts"  have  been  sent 
home,  helpless,  from  hospitals. 

"DBNIIO    pensions" 

"In  addition,  we  have  received  letters  de- 
tailing cases  of  miners  who  worked  for  30, 
40  and  50  years  and  who  paid  their  union 
dues,  yet  found  when  the  time  came  to  retire 
they  were  not  eligible  for  pensions." 

Those  exMnples,  Williams  said,  are  some 
of  the  reasons  his  Senate  labor  suboommit- 
tee  will  hold  hearings  In  Charleston.  W.  Va., 
Thursday  and  Friday  on  the  pension  fund's 
operation. 

Yesterday's  report  said  the  close  ties  be- 
tween the  imloB  and  the  ooal  Industry  began 
In  1950  when  then-UMW  head  John  L.  l«wla 
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decided  "to  orient  the  policies  of  the  UMW 
toward  the  Increased  production  of  coal  and 
the  Improvement  of  the  competitive  position 
of  the  industry." 

JOB    VETO    CHARQED 

With  the  ooal  Industry  booming  today, 
"the  major  coel  companies  no  lunger  need 
the  consistent  support  of  the  UMW 
but  .  .  .  the  miners  do,"  It  said. 

J.  Davltt  McAteer,  a  recent  graduate  of 
West  Virginia  University  and  the  chief  au- 
thor of  the  report,  said  the  study  and  Its 
conclusions  had  already  cost  him  a  Job  with 
the  West  Virginia  state  government. 

He  said  he  was  hired  several  weelcs  ago  as 
assistant  director  of  local  government  re- 
lations In  the  state  tax  commission  office. 
But  a  few  days  later,  he  said,  he  was  vetoed 
for  the  post  by  Gov.  Arch  Moore,  who  had 
earlier  contributed  more  than  $200  for  the 
study. 

The  report  drew  praise  from  Rep.  Ken 
Hechler,  D-W.  Va.,  a  persistent  crusader  for 
mine  safety.  "The  report  rips  the  veil  from 
the  Incestuous  relationship  between  the 
union,  coal  industry  and  government  agen- 
cies." Hechler  declared. 

The  overriding  contention  of  the  report  is 
that  the  federal  and  state  governments  have 
Joined  the  union  and  coal  Industry  in  foster- 
ing coal  production  at  the  expense  of  miners' 
health  and  safety. 

[Prom  the  Huntington  (W.  Va.)  Herald-Ad- 
vertiser, July  26,  1970) 
Coal  Mining  in  West  Vibgini.'^  Blasted 

A  young  crusader  team  declared  Saturday 
that  West  Virginia's  coal  mines  are  the 
nation's  most  dangerous  and  the  blame  is 
shared  by  almost  everyone  Involved — includ- 
ing the  miners  and  their  union. 

The  report.  Issued  after  a  year-and-a-half 
study,  accuses  President  Nixon  of  calculated 
Indifference  in  enforcing  the  1969  mine 
safety  law  and  of  failure  to  appoint  a  strong 
head  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

Consumer  crusader  Ralph  Nader  appeared 
at  a  Washington  news  conference  with  the 
report's  chief  author,  J.  Davltt  McAteer, 
endorsed  the  report  and  accused  the  coal 
Industry  of  depleting  the  state's  resources 
with  "institutional  cruelty  .  .  .  only  possible 
in  a  colony." 

The  seven-member  team  headed  by  Mc- 
Ateer, a  recent  law  school  graduate  at  West 
Virginia  University,  is  not  one  of  the  "Nader's 
Raiders"  team,  Nader  said,  but  an  independ- 
ent group  of  students  "home-bred  and  home- 
grown" In  West  Virginia. 

But  Nader  was  a  sponsor  of  the  project 
encouraged  it,  he  said. 

Nader  said  that  as  a  resiilt  of  the  rei>ort 
Gov.  Arch  A.  Moore  of  West  Virginia  has 
vetoed  McAteer's  appointment  to  a  $12,000-a- 
year  Job  offered  him  by  Tax  Commissioner 
Charles  Haden  as  mine  tax  assessor  for  the 
state. 

That  shows,  Nader  commented  with  irony, 
that  rewards  come  fast  for  diligence  and  the 
search  for  truth. 

Moore  was  listed  as  one  of  the  project's 
sponsors  along  with  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers, the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines — both  criticized 
In  the  report — Sen.  Jennings  Randolph,  D- 
W.  Va.,  the  Carbon  Kuel  Co.  of  Charleston, 
W.  Va.,  the  Erwln-Sweeny-Mlller  Foundation 
of  Columbus,  Ind.,  and  the  Field  Foundation 
of  New  York. 

McAteer  later  told  an  afternoon  news  con- 
ference at  Charleston's  Kanawha  Airport 
that  the  basic  premise  of  the  report  Is  that 
coal  mines  can  be  safe  If  companies  are 
wllDng  to  pay  for  it. 

The  report  accuses  Nixon  of  "treating  the 
miners  of  America  with  conscious  disregard" 
because  he  is  vacillating  in  appointing  an 
liidep)endent,  strong  director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Mines.  The  Job  has  been  vacant  since  John 


P.  Ol/eary  was  not  reappointed  in  March. 
Richard  Lucas  was  appointed  but  withdrew 
his  name. 

Nixon,  the  report  said,  "has,  in  effect,  re- 
jected Congress'  wishes  and  has  acted  more 
in  line  with  the  wishes  of  large  coal  mine 
companies." 

The  report  says  the  West  Virginia  Legis- 
lature, the  United  Mine  Workers  and  the 
State  Department  of  Mines  all  are  dominated 
by  the  coal  companies  and  that  as  a  result 
there  are  grossly  Inadequate  state  laws  and 
the  coal  mines  not  only  do  not  pay  their 
fair  share  of  taxes  but  are  subsidized.  The 
report  calls  also  for  an  end  to  the  federal 
subsidy. 

All  factions  seem  more  Interested  in  im- 
proving production  than  safety,  McAteer 
writes  In  the  689-page  report  which  calls  this 
incomprehensible  and  Inexcusable. 

As  for  the  miners,  the  report  said: 

"Other  than  the  Black  Lung  strike  of  1969, 
the  majority  of  miners  have  shown  minimal 
Interest  in  working  for  Improved  safety  and 
health  conditions.  They  have  remained  apa- 
thetic and  silent  in  the  face  of  the  failures 
of  the  ccmapany,  their  union,  their  state  and 
federal  legislatures." 

The  study  was  touched  off  by  the  Parming- 
ton,  W.  Va.,  mine  disaster  in  November  1968 
that  cost  78  lives. 

The  team  says  it  picked  West  Virginia  to 
study  because  it  has  the  worst  record  of  all 
coal  states,  as  compared  with  neighboring 
Pennsylvania's  safety  record  which  "appears 
to  be  much  better." 

In  West  Virginia,  the  report  said,  "the 
chances  are  one  in  six  that  a  non -supervising 
miner  working  underground  will  be  Injured 
each  year.  The  chances  are  one  in  24  that  he 
will  be  killed.  In  addition  to  this,  the  pos- 
sibility of  contracting  respiratory  disease  is 
much  greater  than  the  national  average  or 
that  of  his  non-mining  neighbor." 

The  report  has  high  praise  for  the  federal 
mine  Inspectors  as  "competent,  diligent  and 
ronsclentious  men"  respected  by  the  miners. 

But  the  federal  Bureau  of  Mines  inspec- 
tors, the  report  said,  "are  unable  to  success- 
fully carry  out  their  Jobs  because  of  limita- 
tions on  their  authority  and  most  Importantly 
because  of  restrictions  placed  upon  them  by 
the  bureau's  hierarchy. 

"Only  under  the  directorship  of  Director 
John  O'Leary  did  the  bureau  ever  begin  to 
fulfill  Its  protective  role  with  the  passage 
of  the  new  act  on  Dec.  31.  1969.  It  was  felt 
that  a  new  era  would  be  embarked  on  in 
America's  coal  fields.  But  President  Nixon 
has  Indeed  raised  doubts  as  to  whether  we 

11  embark  on  a  new  era,  or  whether  we 
will  simply  lower  our  voices  as  to  the  miners' 
plight." 

As  for  state  mine  inspectors,  the  report 
says,  they  are  captives  of  "a  board  of  com- 
pany executives  and  union  officials  who 
would  be  expected  to  frown  on  strict  en- 
forcement of  the  law." 

"He  must  refrain  from  being  too  much 
of  a  threat  to  the  ojterators  or  risk  losing 
his  Job  or  being  transferred  to  another  dis- 
trict," the  report  says. 

"The  miner,  whose  health  and  safety  are 
his  responsibility,  doesn't  trust  him  and 
moreover,  often  considers  him  an  enemy. 
The  companies  see  him  as  a  nuisance,  to  be 
dealt  with,  and  dismissed  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. He  is  in  a  situation  of  having  all 
friendly   enemies   and   no  friends." 

Among  Its  conclusions,  the  report  urges 
that  the  federal  and  state  governments  stop 
subsidizing  tJie  coal  industry,  saying  "in  1969 
the  American  taxpayer  spent  more  than  $53 
million  for  coal  research  aimed,  not  at 
improving  safety,  but  rather  at  Increasing 
production." 

At  the  same  time,  the  report  said,  "there 
Is  no  Justifiable  reason  why  coal  companies 
should  continue  to  pay  a  pittance  in  local 


property  taxes."  The  tax  rate  on  coal,  it  said, 
has  "remained  the  same  for  23  years  while 
nearly  every  other  tax  rate  in  the  state  has 
risen." 

As  for  the  union,  the  report  said  the  UMW 
"once  a  great  union,  is  in  shambles.  It  Is  a 
union  run  by  a  few  for  a  few.  It  is  a  union 
to  which  production  has  become  as  impor- 
tant as  it  is  to  the  operator." 

UMW  President  W.  A.  'Tony"  Boyle  "only 
Joined  in  the  battle  for  black  lung  legis- 
lation after  the  rank-and-file  miners  had 
won  the  major  part  of  the  battle,"  the  re- 
port says.  It  added  that  now  UMW  isn't 
working  for  the  enforcement  of  the  Federal 
Health  and  Safety  Act. 

Louis  Evans,  director  of  safety  for  the 
union,  should  resign,  the  report  says,  and  be 
replaced  by  someone  who  will  work  vigor- 
ously for  mine  safety. 

While  praising  the  new  federal  mine  safety 
law  as  the  best  yet,  the  report  says  the 
federal  government  lacks  authority  or  en- 
forcement power  necessary  to  promote 
health  and  safety  in   the  mines. 

Saying  the  coal  companies  have  a  substan- 
tial influence  over  state  legislators,  the  re- 
port says  the  legislature  has  done  little  to 
protect  miner  health  and  safety. 

The  report  roncludes  that  "coal  is  a 
healthy  industry,  is  profitable  and  can  look 
forward  to  a  strong  future." 

UMW  Fund  Mismanaged,  Senator  Charges 

Washington. — A  senator  who  sponsored  a 
new  coal  mine  safety  law  cited  Saturday  re- 
ports of  "human  suffering  and  tragedy" 
among  West  Virginia  coal  miners  which  he 
said  stem  from  mismanagement  of  a  union 
fund. 

Sen.  Harrison  A.  Williams  Jr..  D-N.J.,  said 
he  has  been  told  hospital  beds  and  oxygen 
tents  were  removed  from  the  homes  of  some 
miners  who  were  incurably  ill  with  black 
lung  disease. 

He  said  he  was  told  injured  miners  "totally 
immobilized  in  body  casts"  have  been  sent 
home,  helpless,  from  hospitals. 

"In  addition,  we  have  received  letters  de- 
tailing cases  of  miners  who  worked  for  30,  40 
and  50  years  and  who  paid  their  union  dues 
yet  found  when  the  time  came  to  retire  they 
were  not  eligible  for  pensions." 

These  examples,  Williams  said,  are  some  of 
the  reasons  why  his  Senate  labor  subcommit- 
tee will  hold  hearings  in  Charleston,  W.  Va., 
next  Thursday  and  Friday  on  the  United 
Mine  Workers  Pension  and  Welfare  Fund. 

Charges  of  mismanagement  of  the  fund  by 
the  UMW  have  helped  trigger  a  wildcat  strike 
in  the  coal  fields,  WUliams  said. 

Although  the  public  hearing  announce- 
ment was  made  earlier,  Williams  did  not  de- 
tail the  reasons  for  it  until  Saturday. 

His  aides  were  in  Charleston  last  week  lin- 
ing up  witnesses  who  could  detail  some  of  the 
alleged  suffering  stemming  from  p>enslon  and 
welfare  fund  mismanagement,  Williams'  of- 
fice said. 

(Prom  the  Parkersburg   (W.  Va.)   News, 
July  26,  1970] 

Author  Fixes  Blame  for  Mining  Hazards 
(By  Harry  J.  Lorber) 

Charleston,  W.  Va. — James  Davltt  Mc- 
Ateer, author  of  a  689-page  report  on  coal 
mine  health  and  safety  in  West  Virginia, 
Saturday  blamed  coal  operators  and  the  fed- 
eral and  state  governments  for  existing  safety 
hazards  In  mines. 

He  charged  all  have  "Ignored  minimum 
safety  standards  in  order  to  maximize  pro- 
duction." 

Speaking  here  at  a  news  conference,  Mc- 
Ateer called  for  the  federal  and  state  govern- 
ment to  stop  subsidizing  the  coal  industry, 
saying  there  is  little  need  for  a  depletion 
allowance  when  the  companies  gross  $725 
million  a  year. 
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McAteer,  a  recent  graduate  of  West  Vir- 
ginia University's  School  of  Law,  has  been 
working  on  the  report  since  October  of  1968. 
It  was  presented  in  Washington  Saturday  by 
consumer  champion  Ralph  Nader,  one  of  nine 
sponsors  of  the  study,  including  Gov.  Arch  A. 
Moore  of  West  Virginia,  Sen.  Jennings  Ran- 
dolph, D-W.  Va.,  West  Virginia  Secretary  of 
State  John  D.  Rockefeller  IV,  and  the  US. 
Bureau  of  Mines. 

The  25-year-old  Fairmont  native  decried 
the  "negligence"  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  in 
enforcing  the  1969  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Act,  saying  "they  have  thwarted 
the  intention  of  Congress  by  declining  to 
enforce  specific  sections  of  the  act." 

Part  of  the  reason  for  this,  he  said,  is  the 
Nixon  administration's  failure  to  come  up 
with  a  new  director  of  the  bureau,  since  the 
dismissal  of  John  P.  O'Leary  In  March. 

"These  have  been  the  six  most  critical 
months  In  the  bureau's  60-year  history," 
McAteer  said,  "yet  Nixon  has  failed  to  appoint 
somebody  to  take  over  the  directorship." 

The  State  Department  of  Mines  also  came 
under  fire  in  McAteer's  report.  McAteer 
claimed  the  department  has  never  carried 
odt  its  obligations  to  protect  the  miners' 
health  and  safety,  and  won't  unless  the  un- 
official "appointment  committee"  of  coal  op- 
erators and  union  officials  is  eliminated,  and 
the  governor  "would  appoint  an  individual 
whose  primary  concern  is  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  miner." 

McAteer  called  for  total  reorganization  of 
the  mines  department. 

McAteer  strongly  virged  a  state  severance 
tax  of  50  cents  per  ton  of  coal,  saying  it's 
time  counties  "get  their  fair  share"  of  prop- 
erty owned  by  coal  companies. 

"There  is  no  Justifiable  reason  why  coal 
companies  should  continue  to  pay  a  pittance 
In  local  property  taxes,"  he  said.  "Their  re- 
cently-found efforts  at  public  relations  can- 
not hide  the  scars  and  wounds  they  have 
made  upon  this  state  and  its  f>eople." 

The  prop)06ed  severance  tax,  he  said,  would 
not  only  require  the  coal  industry  to  pay 
Its  fair  share  for  mineral  extraction,  but  par- 
tially compensate  for  pwist  damages  to  the 
people  and  land  of  West  Virginia. 

'"The  coal  barons  have  ravaged  the  land 
and  called  it  progress,"  he  said.  "They  have 
polluted  the  streams  in  the  name  of  free 
enterprise.  They  have  blighted  the  land- 
scape with  abandoned  coal  camps  and  min- 
ing wastes  and  have  called  themselves  'pro- 
gressive employers'." 

But  more  importantly,  they  have  blatantly 
disregarded  the  lives  and  welfare  of  their 
workers  in  the  pursuit  of  profit.  This  must 
be  stopped." 

McAteer,  obviously  upset  over  the  findings 
of  his  report,  angrily  lashed  out  at  the  United 
Mine  Workers  Union  and  especially  its  pres- 
ident, W.  A.  (Tony)  Boyle. 

"The  UMWA,  under  Boyle,  did  not  work 
vigorously  for  the  federal  health  and  safety 
act,"  he  exclaimed,  "and  more  Importantly, 
Isn't  working  for  its  enforcement  in  the 
mines  today." 

McAteer  was  sympathetic  with  a  wildcat 
strike  led  by  the  Disabled  Miners  of  Southern 
West  Virginia. 

"It's  certainly  understandable  why  these 
men  are  upset,"  he  said.  "They  work  hard, 
and  depend  on  that  welfare  check  when  they 
get  hurt.  Now  they  find  that  it  isn't  there. 
They  feel  they're  at  the  end  of  the  road,  and 
their  only  alternative  Is  to  make  their  griev- 
ances known  by  any  means  that  will  draw 
attention  to  their  plight." 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  July  27,  19701 
Nader-Sttident  Study  Finds  Nttmerous 

Abuses  in  West  Virginia  Mines 
Washington.— A  student  study  of  health 
and  safety  conditions  in  the  West  Virginia 
coal  Industry  charged  numerous  abuses. 


These  ranged  from  indifference  to  health 
and  safety  dangers  on  the  part  of  major  com- 
pianies  to  Inadequate  taxes  on  coal  production 
and  failure  of  the  state  to  collect  taxes  al- 
ready authorized,  the  study  said. 

The  689-page  analysis,  conducted  princi- 
pally by  West  Virginia  University  law  stu- 
dents affiliated  with  consumer  advocate 
Ralph  Nader,  strongly  criticized  the  Industry 
and  the  West  Virginia  state  government.  It 
also  said  that  United  Mine  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  Nixon  Administration  should 
share  in  the  blame  for  coal-industry  condi- 
tions. 

Miners  themselves,  described  as  "apathetic 
and  silent  in  face  of  the  failures  of  the  com- 
panies, their  union  and  their  state  and  Fed- 
eral legislators,"  were  faulted  for  their  own 
"Incomprehensible  and  inexcusable"  failure 
to  seek  improvements  in  their  conditions. 

Many  of  the  students'  points  have  been 
raised  in  the  past  by  critics  of  the  West  Vir- 
ginia coal  industry,  which  dominates  the 
state  economically  and  politically.  Follow- 
ing a  press  conference,  Mr.  Nader  expressed 
the  belief,  however,  that  the  thick  document 
would  prove  a  blueprint  for  changes  in  the 
state  to  be  sought  by  coal  miners.  He  noted 
the  recent  wildcat  strikes  in  West  Virginia 
mines  over  health  and  safety  issues  and 
predicted  that  more  would  occur. 

Summarizing  its  findings  of  coal-company 
practices,  the  students'  report  declared,  that 
"time  after  time"  they  found  coal  operators 
Ignoring  minimum  safety  standards  to  maxi- 
mize production.  "Unfortunately,  the  vast 
majority  of  coal  companies  would  rather  pay 
a  few  more  dollars  In  workman  compensa- 
tion premiums  than  risk  reducing  their  profit 
margins  by  the  amount  necessary  to  safe- 
guard the  life  and  limb  of  the  workers,"  the 
report  said. 

The  report  accused  President  Nixon  of,  in 
effect,  rejecting  the  wishes  of  Congress  ex- 
pressed In  the  tough  1969  coal  mine  safety 
law  and  acting  "more  in  line  with  the  wishes 
of  large  coal  mining  companies."  It  termed 
•atrocious"  the  President's  failure  to  appoint 
a  Bureau  of  Mines  director  following  the 
forced  resignation  of  Democratic  holdover 
John  O'Leary. 

Moreover,  the  report  continued,  it  was  "des- 
picable" of  the  President  to  seek  to  appoint 
"a  man  who  sadly  lacked  a  history  of  strong 
safety  and  health  activity" — a  reference  to 
Richard  Lucas,  a  Virginia  professor  of  min- 
ing engineering  who  recently  withdrew  his 
name  while  his  confirmation  was  pending  be- 
fore the  Senate  Interior  Committee. 

The  report  dedicated  considerable  space  to 
proving  that  West  Virginia  is  taxing  coal  op- 
erators too  little.  It  recommended  that 
county  real-estate  assessments  on  coal  pro- 
di^ing  land  be  Increased  "for  Improved 
scfeols,  roads  and  Improved  health  and 
safety  research."  Under-assessment  of  land 
"produces  tremendous  profits  for  the  ab- 
sentee landlord  corporations,"  the  reptort 
stated.  It  also  urged  that  a  state  severance 
tax  of  "at  least  60  cents  a  ton  of  coal  should 
be  enacted  at  once." 

According  to  the  students'  reasoning,  the 
severance  tax  would  be  Justified  as  a  means 
of  requiring  the  coal  Industry  "to  pay  its  fair 
share  for  mineral  extraction"  as  well  as  "par- 
tially compensate  for  past  damages  to  the 
people  and  land  of  West  Virginia"  resulting 
from  coal  mining. 


LEAVE    OF    ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Kee  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert) for  July  27  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.    King    (at    the    request    of    Mr. 


Rhodes)  for  the  week  of  July  27,  1970, 
on  account  of  personal  business. 

Mr.  Ryan  (at  tlie  request  of  Mr. 
Howard  I  for  the  week  of  July  27,  1970, 
on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  Reid  of  New  York  iat  the  request 
of  Mr.  Rhodes;  for  the  week  of  July  27 
on  account  of  death  in  family. 


SPECIAL   ORDERS    GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  Uae  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to. 

Mr.  Peighan,  Tuesday,  August  4, 
1970,  for  1  hour,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Flowers)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material : ) 

Mr.  Hamilton,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RosTENKowsKi,  for  60  minutes, 
July  28. 

Mr.  Pryor,  for  60  minutes,  August  3. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  RupPE)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material:  > 

Mr.  Halpern,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Hosmer,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  CoucHLiN,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Foreman,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks of  the  Record,  or  to  revise  and 
extend  remarks  was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Howard,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  on  the  O'Neill-Gubser  amend- 
ment immediately  after  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  BoGcs  today. 

<The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  RuppE)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Weicker  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Scherle  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Foreman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  HosMER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  ScHBirra  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pdlton  of  Pennsylvania  in  four 
instances. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Dwyer  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  MizE. 

Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr.  Morse. 

(The  following  Members  fat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Flowers),  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Culver  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  In  two 
instances. 
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Mr.  CoRMJU^. 

Mr.  Ottinger  in  three  instances. 
Dr.  Dent. 

Mr.  BiMGHAM  in  two  instances. 
Mr.     EviNS     of     Tennessee    in     two 
Instances. 
Mr.  Helstoski  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Hawkins  In  three  Instances. 
Mr.  Hamilton  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Brasco. 
Mr.  Pepper. 
Mr.  Moss. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 
Mr.  Hathaway  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Celler. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California. 
Mr.  AsHttY  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  William  D.  Ford  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Mahon  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  DiGGS  In  five  Instances. 
Mr.  Rosenthal. 

Mr.  Edmondson  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  BoGGS  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson. 
Mr.  Udall  in  two  instances. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  Speaker  announced  his  signature 
to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  title: 

S.  2601.  An  act  to  reorganize  the  courts  of 
the  District  of  C!oliunbla,  to  revise  the  pro- 
cedures for  haxidling  Juveniles  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  codify  title  23  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Code,  and  for  other  purposes. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  July  24,  1970  pre- 
sent to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  17619.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971,  and  for  other  purposes. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  MICHAEL  J. 
KIRWAN 

Mr.  PEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
resQlution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

HOTTSB    RESOLtmON    1161 

Reiolved,  That  the  House  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  the  Honor- 
able Michael  J.  Klrwan,  a  Representative 
from  the  State  of  Ohio. 

Resolved,  That  a  conunltt*e  of  54  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  with  such  Members  of 
the  Senate  as  may  be  Joined,  be  appointed 
to  attend  the  funeral. 

Resolved,  That  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of 
the  House  be  authorized  and  directed  to  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  these  resolutions  and 
that  the  necessary  expenses  In  connection 
therewith  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  House. 

Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  transmit 
a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints  as 
members  of  the  Funeral  Committee  the 


following  Members  on  the  part  of  the 
Ho\ise: 

Mr.  Feighak,  Mr.  Albert,  Mr.  Oesald 
R.  Ford,  Mr.  Boggs,  Mr.  McCulloch, 
Mr.  Hays,  Mr.  Ayres.  Mr.  Bexts,  Mr. 
Bow,  Mr.  Ashley,  Mr.  Mtnshall. 

Mr.  Vanik,  Mr.  Devine,  Mr.  Latta,  Mr. 
AsHBROOK,  Mr.  Clancy,  Mr.  Hahsha,  Mr. 
MosHER,  Mr.  Stanton,  Mr.  Brown  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Tatt,  Mr.  Lukens. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Whalen,  Mr. 
Wylie,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Mahon,  Mr.  Mc- 
Millan, Mr.  Rivers,  Mr.  Whitten,  Mr. 
Abernethy,  Mr.  Madden,  Mr.  Philbin, 
Mr.  RooNEY  of  New  York,  Mr.  SncES. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California,  Mr.  Mor- 
gan, Mr.  Price  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Evins  of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Delaney,  Mr.  Steed,  Mr. 
Klttczynski,  Mr.  Boland  of  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  Edmondson,  Mr.  O'Neill  of 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Plynt. 

Mr.  Flood,  Mrs.  Griffiths,  Mr.  Mc- 
Fall,  Mr.  Casey,  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa,  Mrs. 
Hansen  of  Washington,  Mr.  Addabbo. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  remaining 
resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  Tliat  as  a  further  mark  of  respect 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  House  stands  ad- 
journed out  of  respect  to  the  memory  of 
our  late  beloved  friend  and  colleague. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Accordingly  <at  6  o'clock  and  58  min- 
utes p.m.),  the  House  adjourned  until 
tomorrow,  Tuesday,  July  28,  1970,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2247.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (International  Secur- 
ity Affairs) ,  transmitting  a  semiannual  re- 
port on  the  implementation  of  section  507 
(b)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  pursuant  to  that  act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  .\ffiiirs. 

2248.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Federal 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service,  trans- 
mitting the  22d  (mnual  report  of  the  Serv- 
ice, for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1969, 
pursuant  to  section  202(c>  of  the  Lab<ir 
Management  Relations  Act  of  1947;  tc  the 
Committee   on  Education  and  Labor. 

2249.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  fran.«;mitting  a  copy  of 
a  proposed  concession  contract  fcr  the  pro- 
vision of  facilities  and  services  for  the  pub- 
lic at  White  Sands  National  Monument,  N. 
Mex.,  for  the  period  January  1.  1970.  through 
December  31.  1974.  pursuant  to  67  Stat. 
271  as  amended  (70  Stat.  543);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

2260.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  In  the  cases  of  certain 
aliens  found  admissible  to  the  United  States, 
pursuant  to  section  212(a)  (28)  (I)  (11)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2251.  A  letter  from  the  President.  National 
Safety  Council,  transmitting  the  annual 
audit  report  of  the  Council  for  1969.  pur- 
suant to  section  15  of  Public  Law  259.  83d 
Congress:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


Rkczivkd  Fbom  ths  Comptboller  Qenkkal 
2352.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  need  for  Increased  control 
over  local  currency  made  available  to  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  for  support  of  Its  mili- 
tary and  civil  budgets.  Department  of  De- 
fense, Department  of  State,  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

2253.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  examination  of  financial  state- 
ments of  the  accountability  of  the  Treasurer 
of  the  United  States,  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  for  fiscal  years  1968  and  1969;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2254.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  oppprturUty  for  savings  by 
reducing  the  paperwork  Involved  In  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  bus  travel;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  H.R.  17880.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1950,  and  for 
other  purposes;  with  amendments  (Rept.  No. 
91-1330) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California:  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  7621. 
A  bill  to  reauthorize  the  Rlverton  extension 
unit,  Missouri  River  Basin  project,  to  in- 
clude therein  the  entire  Rlverton  Federal 
reclamation  project,  and  for  other  purposes; 
with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  91-1331).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  Of  California:  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  9804. 
A  bUl  to  amend  Public  Law  394,  B4th  Con- 
grees,  to  authorize  the  construction  of  sup- 
plemental irrigation  facilities  for  the  Ytuna 
Mesa  Irrigation  District,  Arizona  (Rept.  No 
91-1332).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oallfomla:  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  HJi.  13001. 
A  bin  to  amend  the  act  of  June  13,  1862  (76 
Stat.  96) ,  with  respect  to  the  Navajo  Indian 
Irrigation  project;  with  amendments  (Rept. 
No.  91-1333).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MAHON:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. House  Joint  Resolution  1328.  Joint 
resolution  making  ftirther  continuing  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  1971,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  91-1334).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  £ind  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  BROTZMAN: 
US..  18635.  A  bin  to  amend  section  7376 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  relat- 
ing to  amounts  to  be  shown  on  airline  tick- 
ets and  advertising,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BUTTON: 
HJl.  18636.  A  bin  to  amend  title  13  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  a  recount 
(by  the  State  or  locality  Involved)  of  the 
population  of  any  State  or  locality  which  be- 
lieves that  its  population  was  understated  In 
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the  1970  decennial  census,  and  for  Federal 
payment  of  the  cost  of  the  recount  If  such 
understatement  Is  confirmed;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  FOLEY: 
H.R.  18687.  A  blU  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 24,  1966,  relating  to  the  care  of  animals 
used  for  purposes  of  research,  experimenta- 
tion, exhibition,  or  held  for  sale  as  pets;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD: 
H.R.  18638.  A  bUl  to  promote  and  protect 
the  free  flow  of  Interstate  commerce  without 
unreasonable  damage  to  the  environment;  to 
assure  that  activities  which  affect  Interstate 
commerce  will  not  um-easonably  injure  en- 
vironmental rights;  to  provide  a  right  of  ac- 
tion for  relief  for  protection  of  the  environ- 
ment from  unreasonable  infringement  by  ac- 
tivities which  affect  Interstate  commerce 
and  to  establish  the  right  of  aU  citizens  to 
the  protection,  preservation,  and  enhance- 
ment of  the  environment;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GRIFFIN: 
H.R.  18639.  A  bill  to  repeal  chapter  44  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code  (relating  to 
firearms) ,  to  reenact  the  Federal  Firearms 
Act,  and  to  restore  chapter  53  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  as  in  effect  before  Its 
amendment  by  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.R.  18640.  A  bill  to  provide  for  financial 
participation  by  the  United  States  in  the 
construction  of  the  Taft  Memorial  Library  In 
Kfar  Silver,  Israel;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HARRINGTON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Bttrton  of  California) : 
H.R.  18641.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fish  and 
WUdllfe  Coordination  Act  to  provide  addi- 
tional protection  to  marine  and  wildlife 
ecology  by  providing  for  the  orderly  regula- 
tion of  dumping  in  the  coastal  waters  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  HARSHA : 
H.R.  18642.  A  blU :  The  Mercury  Pollution 
Control   Act;    to  the  Committee   on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia: 
H.R.  18643.  A  blU  to  prohibit  the  movement 
In  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  of  horses 
which  are  "sored,"  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  KEITH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Sprtnoeb) : 
HJl.  18644.  A  bin  to  require  travel  agents 
to  poet  performance  bonds  to  assure  the  per- 
formance of  travel  services  In  Interstate  or 
foreign  commerce;  to  the  Cammlttee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  LUJAN: 
Hit.  18646.  A  bin  to  provide  that  the  United 
States  make  payments  on  claims  of  nationals 
of  the  United  States  against  the  government 
of  Czechoslovakia  based  on  awards  made  by 
the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
F\>relgn  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McPALL: 
H.R.   18646.   A   bin   to  establish   a  Doctor 
Corps;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  OTirNGER: 
H.R.   18647.  A  bill  to  tunend  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to  the  Committee  on   Banking  and 
Currency. 

ByMr.PODELL: 
HH.  18648.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  reduce  from  20  to  15 
the  number  of  quarters  of  coverage  which  an 
Individual  must  generally  have  had  within  a 
specified  10-year  period  In  order  to  qualify 
for  disability  Inswance  benefits  and  the  dis- 
ability freeze;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 


By  Mr.  POLLOCK: 

H.R.  18649.  A  blU  to  amend  the  act  of  JiUy 
13,  1970;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina: 

H.R.  18650.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  taxpayers 
to  treat  certain  capital  expenditures  Incurred 
in  making  buildings  accessible  to  handi- 
capped  p>ersons  as  exi>en£es  not  chargeable  to 
capital  account;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT: 

H.R.  18651.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Truth  in 
Lending  Act  to  require  that  statements  under 
open  and  credit  plans  be  mailed  In  time  to 
permit  payment  prior  to  the  imposition  of 
finance  charges;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  VIGORITO; 

H.R.  18652.  A  bill  to  compensate  certain 
growers,  manufacturers,  packers,  and  distrib- 
utors for  damages  sustained  by  them  as  a 
result  of  their  good  faith  reliance  on  the  offi- 
cial listing  of  cyclamates  as  generally  recog- 
nized as  safe  for  use  in  food  prior  to  the 
unexpected  action  taken  by  the  United  States 
restricting  their  future  use  in  foods  and 
drinks;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 

H.R.  18653.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  equita- 
ble   sharing    of    the    U.S.    market    by    elec- 
tronic   articles   of   domestic   and   of   foreign 
origin:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  PINDLEY: 

H.R.  18654.  A  bUl  to  require  Presidential 
reports  concerning  U.S.  military  units  on 
foreign  territory.  In  order  that  the  Congress 
may  fulfill  its  primary  responsibility  for 
the  commitment  of  the  Nation  to  war.  and 
for  the  regulation  of  Its  Armed  Forces;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mrs.  MINK: 

H.R.  18665.  A  bin  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  in  certain 
cases  for  an  exchange  of  credits  between  the, 
old-age,  survivors,  and  disabUlty  Insxiranji* 
system  and  the  civil  service  retirement  sys- 
tem so  as  to  enable  individuals  who  have 
same  coverage  under  both  systems  to  obtain 
maximum  benefits  based  on  their  combined 
service;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON: 

H.R.  18656.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  con- 
duct a  study  and  investigation  of  the  effects 
of  the  use  of  pesticides,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  18657.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  esiablich  edu- 
cational programs  to  encourage  understand- 
ing of  policies  and  support  of  activities  de- 
signed to  enhance  environmental  quality 
and  maintain  ecological  balance;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  18658.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  Population  Growth  and  the  Ameri- 
can Future;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

HJB.  18659.  A  bill  to  reorganize  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  by  transfer- 
ring functions  of  various  agencies  relating 
to  evaluation  of  the  effect  of  certain  activi- 
ties upon  the  environment  to  the  Environ- 
mental Quality  CouncU,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

H.R.  18660.  A  bin  to  secure  bulk  power  sup- 
plies adequate  to  satisfy  the  mounting  de- 
mands of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
consistent  with  environmental  protection;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Por^gn 
Commerce. 

H.R.  18661.  A  bin  to  coordinate  national 
conservation  poUcy  by  establishing  a  Council 
of  Conservation  Advisers,  and  lor  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

H.R.  18662.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1964  to  permit  a  State,  under  Its 
agreement  with  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 


sion for  the  control  of  radiation  hazards,  to 
Impose  standards  (Including  standards  reg- 
ulating the  discharge  of  radioactive  waste 
materials  from  nuclear  faculties)  which  are 
more  restrictive  than  the  corresponding 
standards  imposed  by  the  Commission;  to 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energj-. 

By    Mr.    BROYHILL   of    Virginia    (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Scott  1  > 

H.R.  18663.  A  bill  to  revise  the  pay  struc- 
ture of  the  police  forces  of  the  Washington 
National  Airport  and  Dulles  International 
Alrpwrt,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  MAHON: 

H.J.    Res.    1328.    Joint    resolution    making 
further    continuing    appropriations    for    the 
fiscal  year  1971,  and  for  other  purposes;   to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 

H.J.  Res.  1329.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  week  of 
September  of  each  year  as  National  Square 
Dance  Week  and  square  dancing  as  the 
national  dance  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CONTE : 

H.  Con.  Res.  691.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
lating to  treatment  and  exchange  of  military 
and  civilian  prisoners  in  Vietnam;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia 

H.  Res.  1160.  Resolution  amendHiB  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  relat- 
ing to  financial  disclosure  to  require  financial 
reporting  by  certain  members  of  the  press 
galleries  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  to 
the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Con- 
duct. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.  Res.  1162.  Resolution  to  change  House 
rules  relating  to  election  of  conmiittee  chair- 
men; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON: 
;■  H.  Res.  1163.  Resolution  establishlQg  a  Se- 
yiect  Committee  on  Technology  and  the  Hu- 
man   En\iTonment;    to    the    Committee    on 
Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah  introduced  a  bill 
(H.R.  18664)  for  the  relief  of  John  J.  Owens. 
Doris  I.  G.  Owens.  Anthony  John  Owens, 
Hilary  Mary  Owens,  Jeremy  Norman  Owens, 
and  Jenny  Michelle.  Owens,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Jtidiciary. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 
431.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California, 
relative  to  the  Los  Angeles-San  Diego  trans- 
portatdor.  corridor,  which  wa.s  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  (Klerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

555.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  170  par- 
ticipants at  the  50th  Anniversary  C-onference 
of  the  Women's  Bureau  of  the  Department 
of  Labor,  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

556.  Also,  petition  of  the  board  of  directors. 
National  Restaurant  Association,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  relative  to  enforcement  of  the  law 
and  protection  of  human  rights;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

557.  Also,  petition  of  Mrs.  Allen  Blanchard, 
Helena,  Mont.,  and  others,  relative  to  ap- 
pointments to  the  VS.  Supreme  Court  and 
other  Federal  benches;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 
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July  27,  1970 


The  Senate  met  at  12  noon  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Illinois. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Eternal  God.  who  art  the  source  of  our 
life  and  the  end  of  our  pilgrimage,  we 
praise  Thee  for  Thy  presence  with  us  all 
our  days.  Send  us  now  to  our  tasks  with 
fresh  vigor  and  noble  purpose. 

Keep  our  country  and  our  people  in 
Thy  hand.  Heal  all  divisions  and  preserve 
us  from  inward  strife.  May  this  Nation 
be  a  beacon  of  hope  to  aU  who  seek  free- 
dom and  all  who  honor  Thy  name.  May 
we  so  live  as  to  bring  judgment  upon  evil 
doers.  Make  us  worthy  to  mediate  Thy 
grace  to  all  who  seek  righteousness  and 
justice.  Keep  us  generous  and  kind  but 
always  firm  and  resolute  in  the  right. 

In  the  Redeemer's  name  we  pray. 
Amen. 

DESIGNATION    OF    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate  (Mr.  Russell). 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 
letter: 

U.S.  Senate. 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  27, 1970. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Illinois,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 
Richard  B.  Russell, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  PERCY  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


MESSAGES   FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  nomina- 
tions were  communicated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Geisler,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Percy)  laid 
before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  received  today,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  18515)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  Eind  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1971,  and  for  other 
purposes,  in  which  it  requested  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate. 


The  me.ssage  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution (S.  Con.  Res.  75)  directing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  to  make  correc- 
tions in  the  enrollment  of  S.  2601. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bUl  <H.R.  18515)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
and  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1971,  and  for  other  purposes, 
was  read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday, 
July  24,  1970,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  min- 
utes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


WAIVER  OF  THE  CALL  OF  THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
Legislative  Calendar,  under  rule  VIII,  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEATH    OF    MICHAEL    J.    KIRWAN, 
REPRESENTATIVE    FROM    OHIO 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  it 
Is  with  a  feeling  of  sadne&s  that  I  an- 
nounce the  death  of  Congressman 
Michael  J.  Kirwan,  of  Ohio,  at  the 
Bethesda  Naval  Hospital. 

Mike  Kirwan  was'^ serving  his  34th 
consecutive  year  in  the  Congress,  rep- 
representing  the  19th  Ohio  Congressional 
District,  commencing  with  the  75th  Con- 
gress. 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  pride  I  inform 
the  Members  of  this  Chamber  that  Mike 
Kirwan  was  my  close  personal  as  well  as 
a  political  friend  for  nearly  40  years. 

As  a  young  boy,  Mike  Kirwan  worked 


in  the  coal  mines  and  later  as  a  very 
young  man  for  the  Pennsylvania,  Lehigh 
Valley,  and  also  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
roads and  as  a  yardmaster  for  the 
Youngstown  Northern  Railway.  During 
his  youth  he  traveled  extensively  in  our 
country,  particularly  throughout  the 
West  working  in  wheat  and  oil  fields,  on 
ranches,  and  in  lumber  camps.  In  World 
War  I,  he  served  in  combat  in  France.  He 
became  a  sergeant  in  the  field  artillery 
and  won  decorations  from  our  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  soldier  Mike  Kir- 
wan learned  devotion  and  as  a  laborer 
in  the  mines  and  fields  he  developed  a 
sensitivity  and  compassion  for  the  weak, 
the  unfortunate,  and  tho.se  who  toil  with 
their  hands. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  Mike 
Kirwan  served  as  a  member  of  the  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Committee  and  from  1943 
he  served  as  a  member  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

He  was  first  elected  to  the  75th  Con- 
gress in  1936  and  thereafter  to  every  suc- 
ceeding Congress  and  by  ever -increasing 
majorities. 

Congressman  Kirwan  had  very  little 
formal  education.  It  was  necessary  for 
him  to  work  in  the  coal  mines  at  an  ex- 
tremely early  age.  He  became  a  self-ed- 
ucated and  very  knowledgeable  man. 
During  his  years  as  Representative  in 
Congress  from  the  19th  Ohio  District  he 
spoke  out  in  support  of  Etemocratic  can- 
didates and  Democratic  causes  not  only 
in  every  area  of  Ohio  but  in  many  States 
in  the  Midwest  and  Far  West.  He  was  a 
forthright  and  blunt  speaker.  He  never 
dodged  speaking  out  for  unpopular 
causes.  He  spoke  with  sincerity  and 
eloquence. 

He  was  a  sincere,  honest,  and  indus- 
trious public  servant  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Due  to  that  the  19th 
Ohio  District,  long  regarded  as  a  Repub- 
lican stronghold  reelected  him  from  1938 
to  1968  by  ever-increasing  majorities. 
Last  year  Mike  Kirwan  announced  his 
retirement  and  that  he  would  not  seek 
reelection.  This  was  due  to  his  failing 
health. 

Mike  took  great  pride  in  bringing 
about  the  erection  of  dams  throughout 
every  area  of  the  United  States.  Whether 
any  particular  dam  has  been  named  after 
him  I  do  not  know,  but  I  do  know  that 
there  are  himdreds  of  dams,  hfehly 
needed  at  the  time,  which  were  erected 
due  to  Mike  Kirwan's  efforts  and  leader- 
ship. These  are  his  monuments. 

Congressman  Kirwan  was  first  elected 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1937. 
He  was  appointed  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  in  January  of  1943.  He 
became  a  champion  of  conservation,  in- 
cluding national  parks  and  mineral  re- 
sources, and  made  great  efforts  for  the 
improvement  of  the  welfare  and  educa- 
tion of  the  American  Indian.  He  wanted 
every  Indian  child  in  our  Nation  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  have  a  good  common 
school  education  which,  due  to  economic 
conditions,  was  denied  him. 

Congressman  Kirwan  was  on  the  Sub- 
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committee  on  Interior  Appropriations 
from  1955  to  the  present  time.  From  1965 
to  the  present  time,  he  was  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Works  Ap- 
propriations. He  was  influential  in  pollu- 
tion control  and  dealt  with  the  oflBcers  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  TVA  officials. 
He  was  extremely  influential  in  flood  con- 
trol in  the  Missouri  River  Ba.-^in. 

Long  before  the  present  generation  be- 
came aware  of  the  problem  of  pollution, 
Mike  Kirwan  was  fighting  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  forests,  national  parks,  and 
fish  and  wildlife  while  serving  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Interior 
Appropriations.  At  the  time  of  his  death, 
he  was  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Works  Appropriations.  He  also 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
Congressional  Campaign  Committee 
from  1947  to  the  present  time. 

Mike  Kirwan  was  devoted  to  his  wife 
and  children  and  grandchildren  in  addi- 
tion to  the  pubUc  service.  He  and  his  wife, 
the  former  Alice  Kane,  were  the  par- 
ents of  two  sons  and  a  daughter.  In  addi- 
tion, he  and  his  wife  were  blessed  with 
20  grandchildren. 

Mr.  President,  Mike  Kirwan,  above  all. 
was  a  man  of  integrity.  He  was  a  man 
whose  word  and  fairness  were  unques- 
tioned in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

The  citizens  of  Ohio  have  lost  a  tire- 
less and  dedicated  citizen.  Congress  has 
lost  an  able  and  productive  legislator. 
All  of  us  who  knew  Mike  Kirwan  have 
lost  a  loyal  and  trusted  friend. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  join  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Ohio  in  what  he  has  just 
had  to  say  about  our  late  colleague, 
Michael  J.  Kirwan,  of  Yoimgstown, 
Ohio.  He  was,  in  the  words  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator,  a  man  of  the  people. 
He  was  a  man  who  had  little  formal 
education  but  who  had  a  great  deal  of 
commonsense. 

I  feel  a  personal  debt  to  Mike  Kirwan, 
because  when  I  first  came  to  the  House 
28  years  ago,  an  attempt  was  made  by 
the  Army  Engineers  to  use  Flathead 
Lake  for  irrigation  purposes  in  the  Bon- 
neville area  during  the  course  of  the 
Second  World  War. 

I  went  to  Mike  Kirwan  and.  because 
of  his  great  assistance,  we  were  able 
to  thwart  the  desires  and  the  plans  of 
the  Army  Engineers.  Out  of  that  came 
the  authorization  for  Hungry  Horse 
Dam,  which  w£is  finally  completed  and 
which  saved  Flathead  Lake.  This  was 
achieved  as  the  result  of  the  astoimding 
momentum  applied  by  Mike  ICirwan. 
Without  him  it  might  well  have  been 
a  different  story. 

The  distinguished  Senator  mentioned 
the  fact  that  many  dams  were  built  be- 
cause of  his  interest. 

I  can  personally  testify  to  that  be- 
cause in  addition  to  saving  Flathead 
Lake,  he  was  responsible  in  large  part 
for  the  Libby  Dam  now  under  construc- 
tion, and  also  for  the  Yellow  Tail  Dam 
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which  Is  practically  completed  at  the 
present  time. 

So  Mike  has  been  a  good  public  serv- 
ant. His  loss  will  be  felt.  It  will  be  a 
long  time  before  anyone  will  be  able 
to  fill  his  shoes.  He  has  left  behind 
enough  in  the  way  of  monuments  to 
make  his  mark  and  to  remind  the  people 
.of  this  Nation  that  he  was  a  great  pub- 
lic servant  who  worked  in  their  behalf. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  join  the  sentiments  expressed  in  re- 
marks regarding  the  late  Mike  Kirwan 
and  his  remarkable  record  in  Congess. 
The  people  of  this  entire  Nation,  in  my 
opinion,  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  him 
for  his  fine  attention  to  details,  as  well 
as  his  vision,  with  respect  to  public  works 
projects  throughout  the  land.  He  gave 
unstintingly  of  his  time,  not  only  taking 
care  of  his  district  but  also  the  affairs 
of  this  Nation  in  an  able,  remarkable, 
unselfish,  and  distinguished  way.  The 
people  can  well  be  thankful  that  he  lived, 
and  in  such  a  fine  constructive  way. 

I  know  his  soul  will  find  a  lasting 
reward. 

URBAN  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  MEET 
ON  UNANSWERED  DESEGREGA- 
TION QUESTIONS 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
greatest  domestic  problems  of  the  mo- 
ment concerns  our  public  schools.  Con- 
fusion, uncertainty,  and  doubt  exist  over 
constitutional  requirements,  court  rul- 
ings, Federal  policies,  and  sound  educa- 
tion procedures. 

The  1970-71  school  year  is  almost  upon 
us,  yet  school  districts  thioughout  our 
Nation  do  not  now  know  the  conditions 
under  which  they  will  have  to  operate 
this  fall.  In  fact,  the  two  largest  munici- 
pal school  systems  in  my  State  are  in 
this  position. 

Moreover,  the  need  for  a  law  with 
equal  application  throughout  the  United 
States — a  fact  about  which  I  spoke  last 
Monday — is  becoming  more  apparent. 

In  view  of  the  common  problems,  11 
school  districts  representing  areas  both 
inside  and  outside  the  South  met  this 
past  weekend  in  Charlotte,  N.C.,  to  dis- 
cuss possible  alternatives.  As  a  result  of 
this  meeting,  the  school  districts  adopted 
a  resolution  which  contains  two  princi- 
pal parts.  First,  it  reafiftrms  the  agree- 
ment of  the  school  districts  that  segre- 
gation by  race  has  no  place  in  educa- 
tion. Second,  it  specifies  that  the  school 
districts  do  not  believe  that  arbitrary 
racial  balance  in  each  school  and  busing 
to  achieve  racial  balance  are  required  by 
the  Constitution. 

The  resolution  also  recognizes  the  re- 
sponsibility of  professional  educational 
organizations  and  school  districts  to  as- 
sure that  consideration  is  given  to  sound 
education  procedures  in  the  court  pro- 
ceedings which  are  underway. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  read  the 
text  of  a  telegram  from  the  Charlotte, 
N.C.,  meeting  which  includes  a  resolu- 
tion: 

Here  Is  the  text  of  a  resolution  adopted 
In  Charlotte  on  Saturday  by  representatives 
of  eleven  large  urban  school  districts  Includ- 


ing Cincinnati,  Ohio:  Norfolk.  Virginia; 
Pontiac,  Michigan:  Winston-Salem,  N.C.; 
Denver,  Colorado:  Chattanooga  and  Memphis, 
Tennessee;  St.  Petersburg  (Clearwater). 
Florida:  Hoviston,  Texas;  Richmond.  Vir- 
ginia; Charlotte.  N.C. 

It  is  agreed  that  segregation  by  race  has 
no  place  in  education,  both  because  it  is  un- 
constitutional and  because  it  is  education- 
ally unsound.  Chief  Justice  Burger  has  re- 
cently outlined  a  national  problem  when  he 
stated:  "As  soon  as  possible,  however,  we 
ought  to  resolve  some  of  the  basic  practical 
problems  when  they  are  appropriately  pre- 
sented including  whether,  as  a  constitutional 
matter,  any  particular  racial  balance  must  be 
achieved  in  the  schools;  to  what  extent 
transportation  may  or  must  be  provided  to 
achieve  the  ends  sought  by  prior  holdings 
of  the  court."  The  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions will  have  far  reaching  impact  on  pub- 
lic education  and  must  be  resolved  as  quickly 
as  possible  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  promote 
the  best  possible  education  for  our  student*. 

To  conclude  that  the  answers  to  these 
questions  require  arbitrary  racial  balance  in 
each  school  and  busing  to  achieve  racial  bal- 
ance is  to  make  a  decision  not  required  by 
the  constitution.  This  would  be  an  educa- 
tional decision  without  appropriate  regard  for 
the  educational  Impact  of  the  decision  and 
without  regard  for  the  many  factors  involved 
in  a  good  educational  program.  While  some 
school  boards  and  some  State  legislatures 
might  decide  that  It  Ijb  good  pubUc  policy  to 
achieve  racial  balance  by  busing  or  by  any 
other  means,  it  is  quite  a  different  thing  to 
say  that  this  Is  required  by  the  constitution. 
Once  it  becomes  a  constitutional  mandate  it 
becomes  frozen  and  unchangeable,  whereas 
sound  educational  policy  requires  the  trial 
of  many  different  approaches  and  flexible  de- 
cision making  to  meet  new  problems  as  they 
arise  from  time  to  time. 

Professional  associations  and  large  urban 
school  systems  ought  to  follow  pending  law- 
suits in  this  area  very  closely.  Where  these  key 
educational  Issues  are  before  the  Supreme 
Court,  professional  associations  and  large 
urban  school  systems  ought  to  supply  amicus 
curiae  briefs  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Supreme  Court  the  educational  consid- 
erations involved  In  the  analysis  of  the  Chief 
Justice's  questions. 

William  E.  Poe, 

Chairman,  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  Board 
of  Education. 


REQUEST  FOR  FAIRNESS  DOCTRINE 
TO  APPLY  TO  SPOT  ADVERTISE- 
MENTS ON  AMENDMENT  TO  END 
THE  WAR 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  to- 
day released  a  partial  list  of  television 
stations  which  have  been  requested  to 
provide  air  time,  without  cost,  to  pre- 
sent the  viewpoint  of  those  opposing  the 
so-called  amendment  to  end  the  war. 

I  have  written  the  television  stations 
currently  running  or  scheduled  to  run 
spot  advertisements  purchased  by  the 
Amendment  To  End  the  War  Commit- 
tee. 

Under  the  fairness  doctrine,  a  broad- 
casting station  Is  required  to  present 
contrasting  views  on  all  issues  of  public 
controversy.  That  obligation  to  broad- 
cast opposing  views  applies,  regardless 
of  the  availability  of  paid  sponsorship, 

I  have  received  a  number  of  respon- 
ses from  television  stations  throughout 
the  country  indicating  a  willingness  to 
schedule,  without  cost,  spots  presenting 
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the  viewTJOint  of  those  who  oppose  the 
amendment  to  end  the  war. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  partial  list  of 
some  60  broadcast  and  television  institu- 
tions now  running  the  so-called  amend- 
ment to  end  the  war  spots  along  with 
my  letter  to  those  stations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Lettb*  Sent  to  Broadcasting  Stations  Run- 
ning   "Amendment    To    End    the    War" 

Advektising  Spots 

I  have  been  Informed  you  are  currently 
running  a  spwt  schedule  purchased  by  the 
"Amendment  to  End  the  War"  Committee 
In  support  of  the  McGovem-Hatfleld  Amend- 
ment to  the  Military  Procurement  Authoriza- 
tion Act. 

The  Fairness  Doctrine,  as  you  know,  re- 
quires that  you  present  contrasting  views  on 
all  Issues  of  public  controversy.  The  obliga- 
tion to  broadcast  opposing  views  applies, 
regardless  of  availability  of  paid  sponsor- 
ship. 

Therefore,  comparable  air  time,  without 
cost,  to  present  contrasting  views  on  the 
"Amendment  to  End  the  War"  (Amendment 
609  to  H.R.  17123)  is  respectfully  requested. 

Since  Senate  consideration  of  the  Amend- 
ment is  pending,  I  urge  immediate  considera- 
tion of  this  request. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Bob  Dole, 
U.S.  Senate. 


Pabtial  List  of  Broadcasting  Stations  Run- 
ning "Amendment  to  End  the  War"  Spot 
Advehtisitments  Which  Have  Received  At- 
tached Letter 

Bolse.'idaho:  KTVB,  KBOI. 

Idaho  Falls,  Idaho:  KIFI,  KID. 

Twin  Palls.  Idaho:  KMVT. 

Dodge  City,  Kansas:  KTVC. 

Plttsbnrg.  Kansas:  KOAM. 

Topeka,  Kansas:  KTSB. 

Wichita,  Kansas:  KTVH. 

Bowling  Green,  Kentucky:  WLTV. 

Lexington.  Ky;  WBIiG. 

Paducah.  Ky.:  WPSD. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. :  WOOD. 

Jefferson  City,  Mo.:  KOMU,  KRCG. 

JopUn,  Mb.:  KODE 

K.C..  Mo.:  KCMO,  WDAF. 

Springfield.  Mo.:  KTTS,  KYTV. 

St.  Joseph.  Mo. :  KQTV. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.:  K3D. 

Las  Vegas,  Nev.:  KORK 

Reno.  Nev.t  KCRL,  KTVN,  KOLO. 

Manchester.  N.H.:  WMUR. 

Albuquerque,  N.M.:  KOAT.  KGGM.  KOB. 

Ro3well,  N.M.:  KBIM. 

Bismarck,  N.M.:   KFYR. 

Pargo,  TUXi.:  KTHI.  KXJB,  WDAT. 

Pem^blna,  N.D.:  KCND. 

Eugene.  Oregon :  KVAL. 

Medford,  Oregon :  KMED. 

Portland,  Oregon;  KGW. 

Providence,  R.I.:  WTEV,  WPRI. 

Burlington,  Vermont:  WVNT. 

Harrisonburg,  Va.:  W8VA. 

Richmond,  Va. :  WTVR. 

Roanoke,  Va.:  WSLS,  WDBJ. 

BelUngham,  Wash.:  KV06. 

Seattle,  Wash.:  KING,  KIRO. 

Spokftne,  Wash":  KREM,  KXLT,  KHQ. 

Taklma,  Wash.:  KIMA. 

Beckley,  W.  Va.:    WOAY. 

Blue  Field,  W.  Va. :  WHIS. 

Charleston,  W.  Va. :  WCH8. 

Clarksburg,  W.  Va.:  WDTV. 

Parkersburg,  W.  Va. :  WTAP. 

Huntington,  W.  Va.:   W3AZ. 

Wheeling,  W.  Va.:  WTKP,  WSTV. 


PAID      TELEVISION      ADVERTISING 
FOR  PURPOSES  OP  LOBBYING 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  many  have 
doubts  about  Members  of  the  Senate 
using  paid  television  advertismg  to  lobby 
their  colleagues  in  behalf  of  a  legislative 
cause,  however  worthy. 

A  commentary  by  Frank  Reynolds  on 
ABC  evening  news  of  July  7  indicates 
that  this  concern  goes  beyond  the  Senate 
and  into  the  media  Itself.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  Mr.  Reynolds'  com- 
mentary printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
mentary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Prank   Reynolds'    Commentary 

Television  commercials  are  now  being 
shown  on  stations  across  the  country — urg- 
ing viewers  to  express  their  support  for  the 
McGovern-Hatfleld  amendments  to  end  the 
war  in  Viet  Nam. 

There  Is  nothing  new  about  whipping  up 
public  support  for,  or  opposition  to  legisla- 
tion pending  before  the  Congresa.  The  full 
page  newspaper  ad,  usually  signed  by  every- 
body who  contributed  to  Its  purchase  la  an 
established  fixture,  and  I  suppose  there  Is 
nothing  intrinsically  wrong  with  using  tele- 
vision for  the  same  purpose.  But  may  be 
there  is  something  not  quite  right  about  it, 
too. 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not — television  is — 
"Show  Biz."  Is  It  right  to  use  show  biz  tech- 
niques— psrfectly  proper  for  selling  prod- 
ucts— to  sell  Ideas  and  issues? 

There  are  those,  and  I'm  one  of  them,  who 
believe  we  now  have  entirely  too  much 
Hucksterism  in  the  selling  and  packaging  of 
political  candidates — but  apparently  the 
same  approach  Is  to  be  used  In  the  selling 
and  packaging  of  public  positions  on  nothing 
less  than  the  nation's  foreign  policy.  And  no 
doubt  on  other  questions,  as  well. 

Suppose,  someday  the  Congress  is  consid- 
ering a  bill  to  raise  taxes,  and  the  people  op- 
posed to  it  decide  to  strike  at  the  minds  of 
the  voter  through  his  children? 

Captain  Kangaroo  fades  from  the  screen 
and  on  comes  some  joker — probably  wearing 
a  cowboy  suit — who  then  pleads  with  the 
kiddies  to  remind  daddy  to  write  his  con- 
gressman and  make  sure  those  bad  men  In 
Washington  do  not  t€ike  away  the  money 
daddy  spends  on  ice  cream,  or  candy  bars. 

It  could  happen. 

I  have  nothing  against  television  com- 
mercials. Frequently,  they  are  better  than 
the  programs  they  interrupt,  and  my  choice 
for  TVs  man  of  the  year  Is  that  poor  slob 
who  had  to  keep  saying — 

"Mama,  Mia,  that's  a  spicy  meat-a-ball!" 
But  unless  something  happens,  he  may  obe 
day  be  persuading  as,  not  to  buy  this  or  that, 
X>ut  to  decide  on  matters  somewhat  more  mo- 
mentous. And  even  in  the  television  age,  the 
country  may  need  statesmen  more  than 
salesmen. 


THE  REDUCTION  OF  PRESIDENT'S 
BUDGET  REQUESTS  BY  CON- 
GRESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  state  once  again  that  this  Con- 
gress, both  the  Democratic  and  Repub- 
lican Members,  have  together  cut  the 
President's  budget  request  for  fiscal  year 
1970  which  ended  June  30,  almost  a 
month  ago,  by  $6,370,937,390,  and  that  in 
addition,  based  on  the  second  supple- 
mental bill  which  passed  Congress  some 


weeks  ago,  Congress — both  tlie  Repub- 
licans and  the  Democrats — reduced  the 
President's  budget  request  in  that  in- 
stance by  an  additional  $461,947,690. 

I  am  happly  also  to  note  that  last  year 
Congress — both  the  Republican  and  the 
Democratic  Members — made  an  allow- 
ance for  a  reduction  of  $1,437  billion  In 
this  fiscal  year  and  that  last  week  Con- 
gress— both  the  Democrats  and  the  Re- 
publicans— passed  the  Interior  appropri- 
ations conference  bill  which  had  a  re- 
duction of  $6  million — ^million  that  is — 
that  the  bill  now  before  us,  the  authori- 
zation bill  for  military  procurement  al- 
ready provides  a  further  reduction  of  $1.3 
billion  and  the  Senate  is  only  beginning 
its  consideration. 

Last  Tuesday  the  Democratic  Policy 
Committee  imanimously  agreed  that  the 
White  House  charge  that  this  Congress 
has  exceeded  White  House  requests  for 
spending  was  totally  erroneous  and  un- 
founded. The  committee  noted — to  the 
contrary — that  President  Nixon's  spend- 
ing requests  from  the  Congress  for  fiscal 
year  1970  had  exceeded  by  $6.4  billion 
what  Congress  approved. 

In  other  words,  Congress  reduced  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  requests  for  spending  by 
more  thant  $6.4  billion.  It  is  true  that  in 
a  few  specific  areas  Congress  added  more 
appropriations  than  President  Nixon  re- 
quested. That  was  true  in  fields  of 
health,  education,  antipollution  control, 
poverty,  and  urban  renewal.  But  at  the 
same  time  Congress  more  than  compen- 
sated for  these  additions  by  making 
larger  cuts  in  President  Nixon's  spending 
requests  for  foreign  aid  and  expenditures 
of  the  Defense  Department. 

In  the  face  of  such  a  record.  It  Is  diffi- 
cult to  envision  just  how  Congress  can 
be  labeled  "spendthrift"  when  it  reduces 
President  Nixon's — not  President  John- 
son's— specific  requests  by  $6.4  billion 
during  his  first  year  in  office.  On  top  of 
that,  during  the  consideration  of  the 
fiscal  year  1970  budget.  Congress  also  re- 
duced President  Nixon's  request  for  fiscal 
year  1971  by  an  additional  $1.4  billion — 
a  savings  for  fiscal  year  1971,  the  year  we 
are  In  now,  which  Congress  has  available 
to  use  in  connection  with  appropriations 
meastu-es  it  is  now  considering.  In  other 
words,  it  was  a  $1.4  billion  savings  for 
fiscal  year  1971  made  prior  to  the  con- 
sideration of  spending  requests  now 
under  consideration. 

In  addition.  Congress  reduced  the 
President's  second  supplemental  budget 
request  for  fiscal  year  1969  by  $461,947.- 
690,  for  a  grand  total  of  reductions  so  far 
of  $8,269,883,080. 

It  is  anticipated  Congress  will  make 
similarly  large  reductions  as  It  examines 
the  spending  requests  it  now  has  under 
consideration  from  President  Nixon.  It 
is  always  assumed  that  in  the  appropria- 
tions process  Congress  will  make  certain 
additions  and  subtraction*  with  respect 
to  specific  item.  This  is  a  question  of  pri- 
orities— of  where  we  .allocate  our  re- 
sources— and  just  as  last  year.  Congress 
may  find  the  priority  needs  of  this  Na- 
tion today  lie  moi^  in  the  fields  of  health 
education,  the  environment  and  poverty 
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assistance  and  less  in  foreign  aid 
Department  of  Defense  requests. 

In  any  case.  It  is  clear  that  on  balance 
Congress  will  again  reduce  the  total  sum 
requested  by  the  administration  for 
spending.  It  will  do  so  In  an  effort  to 
bring  this  Nation  out  of  the  economic 
crisis  in  which  it  finds  itself. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  table 
of  figures  bearing  on  what  I  have  said, 
which  was  prepared  by  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  I  wish  to  say,  before  the 
request  is  considered,  that  what  Con- 
gress has  done  it  has  done  on  a  biparti- 
san basis.  It  is  not  just  the  majority 

(SENATE  APPROPRIATIONS  COMMITTEE  PRINT] 


which  is  responsible  for  these  cuts,  but 
the  Congress,  both  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans and  they  all  deserve  a  great 
deal  of  credit  for  what  has  been  done 
in  this  respect. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


ACTIONS  ON  BUDGET  ESTIMATES  OF  NEW  BUDGET  (OBLIGATIONAL)  AUTHORITY  IN  APPROPRIATION  BILLS,  91ST  CONG..  1ST  SESS.  AND  91ST  CONG  ,  2D  SESS  AS  TO  LABOR-HEW 

APPROPRIATION  BILL,  H.  R.  15931,  AND  FOREIGN  AID  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  H.R  15149-AS  OF  MAR.  5.  1970 

|Does  not  include  any  "back-door"  type  budget  authority;  or  any  permanent  (Federal  or  trust)  authority,  under  earlier  or  "permanent"  law,'  without  further  or  annual  action  by  the  CongressI 


Bill  and  fiscal  year 
(1) 


<+)or(-). 

Public  Law 

udget  requests 

Budget  requests 

amounts  compared 

considered  by 

Approved  by 

considered  by 

Approved  by 

with  budg«t 

House 

House 

Senate 

Senate 

Public  Law 

requests  to  Senate 

(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


Bills  lor  fiscal  1970: 

1.  Trcasury-PostOffice(H.R.11582)(netof  estimated  postal  revenues  •  ,  „„„ 

appropriated)..... .  $2,314,714,000  $2,272,332,000  $2,314,714,000  $2,280,195,000  $2,276,232,000         -$38,482,000 

(Memoranda:  Total,  Including  authorizations  out  of  postal  , 

funds)                                                                (8..821.727.000)  (8,779.345,000)  (8,821,727,000)  (8.787,208,000)  (8,783,245,000)        (-38,482,000) 

2   Agriculture  (HR  11612) .           .  6,967,562.050  6,806,655,000  7,237,562  050  7,642,797.650  7,488,903.150         -i-251, 341, 100 

3'  Independent  o'ffices-HUD  (H.R. "12307) (including  1971  advance)...  15,380,413.600  14,909,089,000  15,512,969,600  M4, 985, 449,  000  15,111.870.500         -401,099,100 

(Fiscal  year  1970  amounts  only)          .          ....-  (15,205,413.600)  (14,734.089.000)  (15.  337.969.600)  2(M.  985, 449.  000)  (15,111,870.500)      (-226.099.100) 

4  Interior (HR  12781)                                                    1,390,096,500  1,374,286,700  1,390,856.500  1,382,766.900  1.380,375,300           -10,481.200 

5  state  Justice,  Commerce,  and"judiciary(H'R.  12964) 2,475,704,600  2,335,634,200  2.475,704,600  2,382,354,700  2,354,432.700         -121,271,900 

6'  Labor-HEW(H.R.  13111  vetoed  by  the  President,  Jan.  26.  1970)....  (16,495,237.700)  (17,573.602,700)  (19,834,125,700)  (21,363,391.700)  (19,747,153,200)      «( -86. 972.  500) 

(Fiscal  year  1970  amounts  only) (16.495,237.700)  (17,573,602,700)  (18,608,125,700)  (20,245,811,700)  (19,747, 153,200)*(-^1, 139. 027, 500) 

7  Labor-HEW  (H.R.  15931  signed  by  President  Mar.  5,  1970) 18,608,125,700  19.381,920,200  19,834,125,700  19,381.920,200  19,381,920.200        !-452,205,  500 

Senator  Cotton  amendment  Sec.  410;  2  percent  reduction .-  -346.776.624  -346,776,624  -346.776,624 

(Fiscal  year  1970  amounts  only) (18,608,125.700)  (19.381,920,200)  (18.608,125,700)  (19,381,920,200)  (19,381,920,200)      (+773,794,500) 

8  Legislative (H  R   13763)                                                           .     .  311, 374,2^3  284,524,057  372,152,949  342,310.717  344,326,817            -27,826,132 
9'  Public  works  (and  AEC)"(HR' "14159) 4,203,978,000  4.505.446,500  4,203.978,000  4,993,428,500  4,756,007,500         ^552,029.500 

10'  Military  construction  (HR  14751)      .  1,917,300,000  1,545,559.000  1.917,300,000  1,603.446,000  1.560,456,000         -356.844,000 

iT  Transportation  (H.R.  14794)  (including  ign'advani^")".;: '..  2.090,473,630  2,095,019,630  2.090.473,630  2,147,152,630  2,143,738,630            +53.265,000 

(Fiscal  year  1970  amounts  only)                                 .           .  (1,840,473,630)  (1,875. 0!9. 630)  (1,840,473,630)  (1,947,152,630)  (1929, 738,630)        (^89,265. 000) 

12  District  ot  Columbia  (HR.  14916)(Federa["funds);;."". 1 228,842,000  188,691.000  228  842.000  173.547,000  168.510,000           -60.332,000 

(District  of  Columbia  funds)                                    (751,575,300)  (683,106  300)  (752,944.300)  (657, 064,  OCK))  (650,249.60'J)      (-102.694,700) 

13  Defense  (H  R  15090)                     75,278.200.000  69,  %0, 048, 000  75,278.200,000  69,322,656.000  69,640,568.000      -5,737.632,000 

14'  Foreign  assistance  (HR'"i5i49) 3,679,564,000  2,608.020.000  3.679,654.000  2.718,785,000  2.504.260.000      -1,176,304,000 

15:SupprementVi(H.R  l"52M):^^  298,547,261  244,225,933  314,597,852  296,877,318  278,281,318           -36,316.534 

Total,  these  bills— 

As  to  fiscal  1970  134,719,895,614  128,021,451,220  135,200,040,881  •129.106,910,091    1128.829,105,491    •-6,370,935,390 

As  to  fiscal  197ll".l"'."'.".'.''".'.]ir.'.'.'... ..'..'. 425,000,000  395,000.000  1,651,000,000  200,200,000  214,000.000      -1,437,000,090 

Total,  1970  bills  including  1971  amounts 135,144,895,614  128,416,451,220  136,851,040,881  •129,306,910,091   •  129,043, 105,491    « -7,  807,935,390 

^'"^'"un«nployment  compensation  (H.J.  Res.  414) $36,000,000  $36,000,000  $36,000,000  $36,000,000            $36,000,000 

2   Commodity  Credit  Corporation  (H.J.  Res.  584) >  1,000,000.000  J  1,000,000,  OOO  3  1,000,000,000  >  1.  000.  000,  000      »  1,  000,  000,  000  

3"  2d  supplemental CHR  11400) 4,364,006,956  3.783,212,766  4,814,305,334  4,459,669,644  4,352,357,644        -$461,947,690 

Release  of  reserves  (under' Public"  Law  90-364) (82,463,000)  (82,766,000)  (79,999,000)  (80.230,000)  (80,230,000)            (^231,000) 

Total,  1969  bills 5,400,006,956  4,819,212,766  5,850,305,334  5,495,669,644  5.388.357.644         -461.947,690 

Cumulative  totals 140,544,902,570  133,235,663,986  i42770r346,  215  •  134, 802, 579,  735   •134,431,463,135   •  -8,269.883.080 


'  In  round  amounts,  the  revised  (April)  budget  lor  Itscal  1970  tentat'.vely  estimated  total  new 
budget  (obligational)  authority  for  1970  at  $219,600,000,000  gross  ($205,900,000,000  net  of  certain 
offsets  made  for  budget  summary  purposes  only).  0!  whk:h  about  $80,700,000,000  would  become 
available,  through  so-called  permanent  authoriiations,  without  further  action  by  Congress,  a«d 
about  $138,900,000,000  wouW  require  "current"  action  by  Congresa  (mostly  in  tlie  appmiria6on 
tnils).  Also  the  April  Review  of  the  Budget  contemplates  budget  requests  for  advance  Iscal  1971 
funding  in  4  items  totaling  $1,661,000,000. 

»  Reflects  reduction  of  $I7S,B00,IX)0  for  Appalachian  highway  program  for  1970  and  $175,000,000 
tor  advance  funding  tor  1971.  Auttiorization  Act  provided  for  contract  authority  in  lieu  of  new  obi- 
gational  authority,  with  payments  for  liquidation  to  be  appropriated  later. 

>  Shifted  from  Rscal  197Q  budget  a  portran  'of  which  is  technically  dasslted  in  the  budget  as 
"liquidation  of  contract  authorization"  rather  than  as  new  budget  (obligational)  authority. 


<  Although  a  reduction  in  the  budget  estimate  of  $86,972,500  is  reflected  in  the  total  column  of 
the  bill.  It  must  be  made  clear  that  the  budget  estimate  cofu-Tin  ts  the  Senate  mciudes  $1,226- 
000,000  advance  funding  for  ESEA  for  1971  whereas  none  of  the  these  funds  *ere  included  in  the 
conference  agreement  Deducting  the  $1,226,000,000  from  the  budget  estimate  column  gives  a 
comparisoii  for  iscal  year  1970  only  and  reflects  ttM  conierance  agreement  over  the  budget  esti- 
maUs  in  the  amount  of  $1,139,027,500. 

>  The  budget  estimate  column  to  the  Senate  includes  $1,226,000,000  advance  funding  tor  Itscal 
year  1971  for  ESEA  denied  by  the  Congress 

•  Includes  reduction  of  $346,776,624  in  the  Cotton  amendment,  Section  410  of  Labor-HEW 
appropriation  bill,  H.R.  15931. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Nel- 
son) .  The  Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  majority  leader  for  the 
speech  he  has  made  and  the  action  which 
has  been  taken  by  the  Democratic  Policy 
Committee  in  demonstrating  and  docu- 
menting beyond  any  question  that  Con- 
gress last  year  and  for  the  last  25  years 
has  cut  the  request  of  whatever  party 
had  control  of  the  White  House.  Congress 
cut  the  Johnson  requests,  the  Kermedy 
requests,  the  Tnunan  requests,  and  the 


Eisenhower  requests  consistently.  Of 
coiu-se,  last  year,  as  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  said,  we  cut  the  request 
by  President  Nixon  sharply. 

However,  I  notice  that  the  release  by 
the  Democratic  Policy  Committee  was 
published  on  about  page  27  of  the  New 
York  Times  and  back  somewhere  in  the 
other  newspapers.  I  noticed  the  Presi- 
dent's charge  received  first-page  head- 
line treatment  in  nearly  every  newspaper 
in  the  country.  If  one  talks  to  well-in- 
formed Americans,  including  many 
Members  cA  Congress,  they  say  Congress 
is  spending  more  than  the  President  and 
and  that  it  Is  the  President  whb, wants 
to  hold  down  spending.  It  is  teiportant 
that  the  majority  leader  has  brought 
these  facts  to  the  attention  of  the  public 
and  we  must  continue  to  do  it  day  after 


day  imtil  we  get  through  to  the  American 
people. 

I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  If  it  is  not 
true  that  the  first  appropriation  bill  to 
pass  Congress  and  go  to  the  President 
was  the  District  of  Columbia  appropria- 
tion bill.  I  am  aware  of  that  because  I 
handled  it.  There  was  a  cut  there  of 
about  22  percent  or  $189  million  below 
the  President's  request. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  I  forgot  to 
mention  that.  I  am  glad  the  Senator  h£is 
called  attention  to  that  for  the  Record. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  On  the  basis  of  last 
year,  when  in  10  of  14  appropriation  bills 
the  ctat  was  $5.5  billion,  can  the  Senator 
give  a  figure  based  on  the  largest  esti- 
mate? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  figure  would 
be  $6,370,935,390   plus   $461,947,690   cut 
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out  in  the  second  supplemental  request, 
plus  what  Congress  did  last  year  in 
making  an  allowance  for  a  cut  this  fiscal 
year  which  is  underway  of  $1,437  million. 
So  the  grand  total  is  $8,269,883,080. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  was  so  convinced 
that  the  Senator  from  Montana  is  cor- 
rect that  we  will  reduce  the  Nixon  request 
this  year,  that  last  week  I  said  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  that  if  Congress  did 
not  reduce  President  Nixon's  request  I 
would  personally  contribute  to  my  Re- 
publican opponent's  campaign  the  sum 
of  $1,000  and  he  could  have  that  sum  out 
of  my  pocket  to  help  him  defeat  me  in 
the  coming  election.  I  thought  that  was 
kind  of  a  spectacular  proposal.  I  did  not 
expect  it  to  be  a  national  story  but  I  did 
not  see  anything  at  all  about  it  in  the 
newpapers. 

I  do  not  know  how  we  can  correct  the 
impression  some  of  the  American  people 
have.  My  staff  «nd  I  sat  up  several  nights 
trying  to  think  of  some  way  to  dramatize 
this  situation.  It  galls  me  that  that  situ- 
ation exists  after'aW  the  efforts  by  the 
majority  leader,  the  minority  leader. 
Democrats  and  Republicans,  when  the 
President  can  go  on  television  and  call 
Congress  "spendthrift"  and  get  away 
with  it.  What  can  we  do?  The  Senator 
has  made  a  very  well  documented  speech. 
There  is  no  answer  from  the  other  side, 
although  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole)  is  present  and  he  usually  imder- 
takes  to  answer  almost  anything  Demo- 
crats say;  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy),  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Gripfin)  were  here.  We 
cannot  get  the  story  across  to  the  Amer- 
ican people.  The  public  Is  convinced  that 
Congress  is  spending  money  like  a 
drunken  sailor  and  that  only  the  Presi- 
dent is  holding  back  the  flood  waters. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  be  recognized  again  briefly? 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICEJR.  The 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  say,  before 
I  yield  to  my  distinguished  colleagues 
on  the  other  side,  that  I  have  emphasized 
that  these  cuts  were  made  by  both  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats.  There  is 
nothing  partisan  about  this.  It  is  some- 
tlilng  which  we  have  done,  and  for  which 
we  are  entitled  to  some  credit. 

May  I  say,  by  the  same  token,  that  the 
President  is  entitled  to  a  bit  of  credit 
because  of  the  fact  that  he  reduced  ex- 
penditures last  fiscal  year  in  excess  of 
$3  billion. 

So  I  would  hope  that,  instead  of  throw- 
ing the  ball  back  and  forth,  we  would 
continue  to  work  in  tandem,  to  work  to- 
gether, so  that  In  that  way  we  can  both 
face  up  to  our  responsibilities,  bring 
about  the  necessary  reductions  in  ex- 
penditures and  appropriations,  and  do  so 
on  the  basis  of  a  close  examination  of 
priorities,  of  balance  and  emphasis 
which  I  am  happy  to  note  the  adminis- 
tration Is  likewise  undertaking. 

I  am  delighted  to  jield  now  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy). 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  distinguished  majority  lead- 
er's ]rieldlng  to  me. 

I  was  astounded  to  find  the  distin- 


guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  com- 
plaining about  not  being  able  to  get  "vis- 
ability"  for  anything.  It  is  just  literally 
impossible  for  me  to  open  any  Ctiicago 
newspaper  without  reading  about  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin.  The  Chicago 
Daily  News  is  running  every  day  a  fuU- 
page  extract  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator's t>ook.  I  do  not  want  to  plug  the 
book  necessarily,  but  I  think  it  is  on  the 
right  track  in  many  instances. 

I  have  served  on  several  committees 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  and  I  found  there  was  a 
great  "visibility"  about  him.  So  when  he 
says  he  has  great  difficulty  getting  "vis- 
ability,"  I  point  out  that  he  certainly 
does  not  take  second  place  to  anyone  in 
the  Senate  in  emphasizing  the  points  he 
makes.  I  say  that  with  admiration,  be- 
cause I  think  many  of  the  things  he  has 
had  to  say  should  have  been  said  and 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Amer- 
ican public. 

What  I  would  like  to  get  "visibility"  for 
is  that  not  only  is  the  administration 
trying  to  present  a  prudent  budget,  but 
it  has  suggested  that  we  in  the  Congress 
should  tap  new  sources  of  revenue,  and 
that  we  ought  to  raise  revenues  to  match 
our  expenditures,  and  if  we  do  not  raise 
revenues  to  match  our  expenditures  we 
are  going  to  have  deficits;  and  we  all 
know  that  those  deficits  come  out  of  the 
hide  of  housing.  We  all  know  that  what- 
ever deficit  we  have  rolls  over  the  field 
of  housing,  because  deficits  require  re- 
financing, which  causes  interest  rates  to 
go  up,  and  it  all  comes  out  of  the  hous- 
ing field. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  2  additional  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  When  we  need  an  increase 
of  $1.3  billion  in  revenues,  and  the  Pres- 
ident presents  a  bill  to  Congress  to  tax 
leaded  gasoline,  which  even  the  oil  com- 
panies say  is  a  good  bUl.  because  this  puts 
a  premlima  on  the  kind  of  gasoline  which 
is  polluting  the  atmosphere  and  enables 
them  to  price  their  product  more  realisti- 
cally to  provide  a  nonpollutlng  product,  I 
do  not  see  why  the  Congress  cannot  face 
up  to  Its  responsibility  and  pass  that  tax. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Has  the  President 
requested  Congress  to  act  on  legislation 
containing  that  tax,  or  has  he  just  talked 
about  it? 

Mr.  PERCY.  To  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge, he  has  requested  Congress  to  act 
on  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  know  of  no  legisla- 
tion sent  to  the  Finance  Committee  or 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  re- 
questing a  tax  on  leaded  gasoline.  I 
know  of  no  legislation  sent  to  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committees  re- 
questing an  increase  in  first-class  post- 
age, which  I  think  the  President  has  sug- 
gested. So  suggestions  do  not  count.  I 
assume  when  he  sends  up  his  budget  he 
has  it  all  figured  out  as  to  just  how  in- 


come will  match  outgo,  and  that  he  is 
doing  so  on  the  basis  of  the  tax  situ- 
ation as  it  exists  at  the  time  the  budget 
is  sent  up. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  First,  with  respect 
to  the  response  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
has  made,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  did 
not  answer  at  all  the  statement  that 
Congress  has  cut  appropriations.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  merely  made  some 
response  about  the  publicity  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  is  getting  from  a  Chicago 
newspaper  which  is  serializing  his  book 
"Report  From  Wasteland." 

That  is  the  first  point.  Second,  he  says 
we  ought  to  raise  taxes.  The  President  is 
not  emphasizing  that  very  much.  He  is 
wisely,  from  a  political  standpoint,  put- 
ting his  stress  on  Congress  cutting  down 
spending. 

Is  the  Senator  from  Illinois  in  agree- 
ment that  Congress  is  reducing  spend- 
ing, that  we  have  cut  down  this  and 
previous  administration's  requests,  and 
that  we  have  a  record  of  reducing  the 
President's  requests?  Does  he  agree  with 
that  record? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  feel,  if  we  set  the  record 
straight,  that  this  administration  has 
done  more  to  cut  expenditures  of  the 
very  kind  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  been  emphasizing,  and 
after  all  these  years  this  is  the  only 
administration  I  have  had  experience 
with  that  has  done  so.  Certainly,  the 
whole  idea  of  moving  our  capability  from 
a  2 1/2 -war  capability  to  a  1^2 -war  capa- 
bility has  enabled  it  to  work  toward  a 
reduction  in  our  Armed  Forces  of  about 
750,000  men.  That  means  a  cut  .of  ap- 
proximately $10  billion  to  $12  billion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  2  additional 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  made  a  speech  on 
Friday  on  this  very  point.  I  said  the 
administration  has  stated  that  it  has 
changed  its  policy  from  a  2»^-war  capa- 
bility to  a  IVa-war  capability,  but  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  budget  which 
refiected  this.  Any  reduction  in  the 
Defense  budget  is  as  a  result  of  the 
reduction  of  activities  in  Vietnam,  for 
which  President  Nixon  deserves  a  great 
deal  of  credit.  But  he  did  not  put  into 
effect  the  assimiption  that  he  is  operat- 
ing on  the  basis  of  one  war  instead  of 
two  wars.  He  is  still  approaching  It  on  a 
two-war  basis  as  far  as  strategic  and 
tactical  forces  are  concerned. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Does  the  Senator  deny 
that  the  Nixon  administration  has  again 
reduced  American  troops  in  Europe  by 
another  10,000  troops,  plus  their  de- 
pendents? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  from  320,000 
to  310,000  troops? 

Mr.  PERCY.  No;  that  is  about  300,000, 
and  it  is  the  lowest  number  we  have  had 
there  in  25  years. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  a  2-  or  3- 
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percent  cut.  It  is  not  a  cut  that  accom- 
modates itself  to  a  big  change  in  policy. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Would  the  Senator  care 
to  report  on  cuts  that  have  been  made 
in  military  installations  in  Wisconsin,  be- 
cause I  can  testify  to  cuts  made  in  the 
State  of  Illinois,  cuts  we  must  absorb 
provided  we  are  taking  our  fair  share. 
This  administration  has  more  courage 
than  any  previous  administration  had  in 
my  experience  in  cutting  back  in  some 
300  congressional  districts,  many  of 
which  military  installations  had  been 
kept  there  by  sheer  force  of  some  con- 
gressman who  said,  "Cut  every  place  but 
you  cannot  cut  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  far  as  Wisconsin 
is  concerned,  we  have  almost  no  military 
installations.  We  lost  Truax  Field  in 
Madison  under  Secretary  McNamara. 
However,  the  city  council  in  Madison 
passed  a  resolution  praising  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara for  cutting  out  that  military  in- 
stallation. They  did  that  although  it 
meant  a  cut  in  payrolls  in  Madison. 

Mr.  PERCY.- Mr.  President,  who  has 
the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  niinois  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  want  to  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  <  Mr.  Goldwater  > . 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  still  has  not  answered  the  ques- 
tion. The  statement  made  by  the  Sena- 
ator  from  Montana  is  that  Congress  has 
been  cutting  appropriations  below  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  requests,  as  it  has  every 
President's  requests.  This  point  has  not 
been  answered  by  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois. All  he  has  talked  about  is  bases 
in  Illinois  and  bases  in  Wisconsin.  No 
Senator  has  been  able  to  document  the 
serious  charge  made  by  President  Nixon, 
against  the  Congress  and  it  is  a  serious 
charge.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  3  additional 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  distinguished  Sena- 
ator  from  Wisconsin  knows  full  well  that 
the  Nixon  adminLstration  has  presented 
a  tight,  tough  budget.  He  knows  also  that 
this  administration  has  done  more  to  re- 
duce the  proportion  of  that  total  ^  udget 
absorbed  by  the  military,  and  to  increase 
the  proportion  for  humanitarian  pro- 
grams, than  many  administrations  in  the 
past. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  is  not  a  tight 
budget  for  the  military,  for  space,  or  for 
the  SST. 

Mr.  PERCY.  So  this  administration 
has  submitted  a  tough  budget,  prudently 
conceived,  that  is  putting  a  realistic  ceil- 
ing on  the  limit  on  spending;  and  in  ad- 
dition to  that,  the  administration 
knows — and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  knows — that  on  this 
floor,  in  night  sessions  and  days  sessions, 
we  have  added  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  to  bill  after  bill,  beyond  what  the 
administration  has  asked  for.  In  addi- 
tion, we  have  refused  to  come  up  with 
the  added  revenue  that  the  administra- 


tion has  asked  for  in  the  form  of  a  leaded 
gasoline  tax,  accelerated  estate  and  in- 
heritance taxes,  and  other  revenue  meas- 
ures that  the  administration  has  intro- 
duced, including  its  urgent  request  that 
if  we  are  going  to  raise  payrolls  and 
raise  wages  in  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, we  increase  first-class  postage, 
second-class  postage,  and  third-class 
postage;  and  these  are  politically  difficiilt 
recommendations  to  make. 

They  have  asked  for  an  increase  of 
33*73  percent  in  third-class  postage  and 
50  percent  in  second  class.  These  are 
concrete  steps  this  administration  has 
taken  to  attain  a  flscally  sound  policy, 
and  we  are  helping  defeat  that  fiscally 
sound  policy  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
practically  every  time  we  get  an  appro- 
priation bUl  before  us. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  To  back  up  what 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  been  say- 
ing, I  do  not  think  it  is  incumbent  upon 
the  Republicans  to  defend  the  charge 
the  President  has  made.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  Democrats  can  make  any  case 
at  all  to  the  contrary.  In  fact,  I  think 
the  great  increase  in  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram, the  great  increase  in  HEW — in 
fact,  almost  every  domestic  bill  we  have 
had  this  year  has  been  upped  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  should  like  to  add  a  couple  of  items 
as  to  what  the  present  administration 
is  doing  in  the  general  field  of  defense. 
I  do  not  happen  to  agree  with  it  all,  but 
almost  200  ships  will  be  taken  out  of 
the  fieet  this  year,  greatly  reducing  the 
Navy's  strength.  We  have  greatly 
reduced  the  total  "buy"  of  the  P-111, 
consequently  reducing  the  number  of 
squadrons.  We  have  reduced  the  "buy" 
of  the  C-5A.  In  fact,  $7  bilhon  will  be 
taken  out  of  the  defense  budget  this 
year.  In  addition  to  that,  the  subcom- 
mittees and  the  full  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  have  made 
further  reductions. 

So  I  think  the  President  is  correct  in 
accusing  not  only  the  Democrats  during 
this  administration,  but  the  Democrats 
prior  to  this  administration,  for  the 
troubles  we  have. 

Contrary  to  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  said,  the 
Vietnam  war  is  not  the  cause  of  inflation. 
The  infiation  was  caused  by  unnecessary 
domestic  spending  diu-ing  the  Kennedy 
and  Johnson  years,  and  we  are  now 
catching  up  with  it.  I  intend  to  address 
myself  at  greater  length  to  that  subject 
sometime  in  the  near  future,  but  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  for  his  observa- 
tions, which  I  think  are  eminently  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  while  I 
hasten  to  state  that  I  would  hate  to 
ever  get  partisanship  into  a  colloquy  on 
the  floor  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
but  to  point  out  a  factual  point,  it  is  the 
$60  billion  of  deficit  financing  that  we 
had  in,  particiHarly  the  latter  years  of 
the  Johnson  administration,  which 
caused  the  present  inflationary  problems 
we  are  facing. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  agree  with  that. 
The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  witnesses  before  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  and  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
whether  they  be  Democrat  or  Republi- 
can, have  testified  that  when  you  run  a 
deficit  of  $25  biUion  in  1  year,  and  re- 
fuse to  face  the  fact  that  you  have  a 
war  going  on  that  needs  to  have  the 
public  taxed  to  pay  for  it,  and  you  think 
you  can  have  guns  and  butter  at  the 
same  time,  someone  is  going  to  have  to 
pay  for  it  some  day.  Unfortunately,  the 
burden  falls  on  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion to  balance  the  budget,  to  stop  in- 
fiation, and  to  grind  down  the  war.  If 
those  are  partisan  remarks,  so  be  it,  but 
they  are  factual,  and  I  daresay  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  would  not  attempt 
to  refute  them. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  be  recognized?        / 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois  that 
in  the  process  of  making  what  was  a 
beautifully  irrelevant  speech  he  and 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  have  made 
some  statements  with  which  I  think  we 
can  all  agree.  His  last  statement  is  cer- 
tainly correct.  The  Johnson  administra- 
tion did  have  a  series  of  large  budget 
deficits.  Certainly  at  least  the  one  of 
fiscal  1968  or  fiscal  1969,  a  $25  billion 
deficit  at  a  time  of  high  interest  and 
infiation,  was  I  think  a  great  mistake. 

I  would  also  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  that  Congress  has  increased 
some  of  the  budget  requests  made  by 
the  administration. 

But,  this  has  Uttle  or  nothing  to  do 
with  the  point. 

The  argiunent  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana  is  that  overall,  when  you 
consider  all  of  the  appropriation  expendi- 
tures overall,  domestic  spending,  general 
spending,  and  so  forth.  Congress  cut 
President  Nixon's  budget  last  year  by 
$6.3  billion,  according  to  the  latest  figures 
I  have  here,  and  that  has  not  been  chal- 
lenged by  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Congress  cut  every  Eisenhower  budget, 
every  Kennedy  budget,  every  Johnson 
budget,  tuid  I  say  that  this  year,  if  Con- 
gress does  not  cut  President  Nixon's  bud- 
get, I  will  contribute  $1,000  to  my  op- 
ponent's campaign. 

If  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas,  or  perhaps  the  Vice  President, 
would  wish  to  make  a  similar  offer  that 
if  Congress  does  not  cut  the  Presidents 
budget,  the  administration  will  contribute 
something  to  me,  I  would  be  happy  to 
accept  it. 

Maybe  if  the  President  cannot  cut 
spending  below  the  Congress,  the  Vice 
President  will  run  with  me  from  my 
house  to  the  office  some  morning,  a  mat- 
ter of  5  miles.  He  is  quite  an  athlete,  a 
noted  golf  and  tennis  player,  but  he  has 
not  demonstrated  his  running  ability. 
Maybe  that  would  be  a  satisfactory  re- 
turn to  me  for  my  willingness  if  Congress 
fails  to  cut  Nixon  spending  to  contribute 
$1,000  to  my  opponent's  campaign. 
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At  any  rate,  I  have  not  heard  any  of 
the  able  Republican  Senators  say  they 
believe  Congress  will  not  cut  below  Presi- 
dent Nixon  this  year.  Will  the  Senators 
surrender  on  that  point? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  we  all  want 
to  respond  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  agree  to  play  golf  with  Mr. 
Agn'ew.' 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  will  even  do  that. 
I  will  even  do  it  without  a  helmet,  I  am 
so  sure  that  Congress  is  going  to  go  be- 
low the  budget. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  the  point  I  am 
making. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  the  acid  test. 
I  think.  If  nothing  else  demonstrates  my 
sincerity,  that  ought  to  do  it. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin Is  certain  he  has  a  sure  thing;  and, 
he  says,  we  have  cut  every  President's 
budget.  So  I  hope  that  Is  not  his  final 
offer.  Also,  there  was  a  front  page  story 
about  the  charges  made  by  the  Dem- 
ocrats, that  they  are  not  spendthrifts,  re- 
cently published  by  a  newspaper  In  my 

State.  I  have  read  It  very  carefully 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  that  a  weekly 
newspaper,  or  a  dally? 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  Is  a  dafly,  which  I  read 
from  cover  to  cover.  Almost  every  day 
the  Senator's  name  is  in  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  It 
must  be  a  great  paper.  I  think  its  editor 
should  be  cited. 

Mr.  DOLE.  But  I  want  to  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  as  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  has  said.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  document  the  charges  made  by 
President  Nixon.  We  all  recognize  there 
have  been  cuts — and  bipartisan  cats. 
There  have  also  been  Increases  in  many 
programs.  They  have  not  generally  been 
bipartisan.  These  are  the  areas  we  wUl 
call  attention  to  sometime  later  this 
week  on  the  Senate  floor. 


HENRY  JACKSON:  A  STATESMAN  OP 
UNCOMMON  QUALITY 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  July 
issue  of  Reader's  Digest  contains  a 
highly  complimentary,  and  well-deserved 
tribute  to  one  of  our  colleacrues  and  to 
his  senatorial  record:  the  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  State. 

The  article  in  the  Reader's  Digest, 
written  by  Ralph  Kinney  Bennett,  is 
entitled  "Henry  Jackson:  'A  Statesman 
of  Uncommon  Quality'." 

The  article  briefly  reviews  the  back- 
ground, accomplishments  and  life  of  a 
man  whom  the  President  himself  char- 
acterizes as  an  American  of  great  credit 
not  only  to  his  party  but,  more  impor- 
tant, to  his  country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Recou). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

HnftT  Jacxson:   A  Stattsmak  or  ITncom- 

MON   QXTAUTT 

(By  Ralph  Kinney  B«nn«tt) 
The  alternoon  session  of  July  17.  1969,  was 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  In  the  history 


of  the  tJjS.  Senate.  The  galleries  were  empty. 
Only  senators  (95  of  them)  and  a  handful  of 
Senate  officers  sworn  to  secrecy  were  In  the 
chamber.  The  controversy  over  President 
Richard  Nixon's  anU-balUfitlc-mlssne  (ABM) 
system  had  reached  Its  denouement.  Senators 
opposing  the  ABM  had  called  for  the  secret 
session  In  order  to  display  a  classified  Pen- 
tagon chart  which  profiled  a  potential 
Soviet-American  missile  exchange.  If  the 
public  could  see  this  chart,  opponents 
boasted,  it  would  "overwhelmingly"  oppose 
the  ABM. 

Clustered  around  the  chart,  the  Senators 
listened  quietly  as  the  anti-ABM  poeltlon  was 
spelled  out:  ABM's  complex  of  mlssllee  and 
ultrasophlstlcatfid  radars  would  not  work  as 
a  system;  one  of  the  radars  was  too  expensive 
and  too  vulnerable  to  attack;  and,  ultimately, 
the  whole  system  could  be  smothered  If 
enough  Intercontinental  ballistic  missiles 
( ICBMs)  were  fired  at  It.  It  appeared  that  the 
opponents  of  ABM  were  going  to  carry  the 
day. 

Meanwhile,  Sen.  Henry  M.  Jackson  haA 
walked  Into  the  chamber,  carrying  penciled 
notes  and  a  black  looseleaf  notebook,  tab-In- 
dexed to  the  top-secret  material  It  contained. 
The  stocky  Democrat  from  Everett,  Wash., 
was  about  to  put  his  reputation  for  percep- 
tive thinking  on  national  defense,  nuclear 
warfare  and  Soviet- Amertcan  confrontation 
to  the  test.  For  most  of  the  48  hoiurs  preced- 
ing this  secret  debate,  Jackson  had  briefed 
himself  intently  on  the  bewildering  Intri- 
cacies of  missile  and  antl-mlssIle  strategy. 
Now  he  rose  to  address  his  colleagues  In  his 
rich  baritone  voice:  "I  think  the  sensible 
thing  to  do  is  to  follow  through  on  the 
chart."  He  proceeded  to  do  so,  dlsp>oelng  of 
the  faulty  arguments  that  had  been  based 
upon  It  ABM  would  work,  he  declared.  It 
would  strengthen  the  President's  hand  In 
arms-control  talks  with  the  Russians.  It 
would  not  be  easily  overcome  by  Soviet  mis- 
siles, since  It  coiild  be  adapted  to  meet  con- 
siderable Increases  In  the  Soviet  missile  ar- 
senaL 

The  Senator  spoke  firmly,  pausing  fre- 
quently to  answer  questions.  Some  opposi- 
tion Senators  remarked  that  Jackson  was 
countering  their  argument  with  informa- 
tion on  the  Soviet  ofTenslve-mlsslle  buildup 
that  they  did  not  have. 

"There  is  nothing  mysterious  about  the  In- 
telligence Information  I  got,"  he  answered. 
"It  is  available  to  every  Senator." 

Smarting  opponents  said  they  would  call 
another  secret  session  to  refute  Jackson's  re- 
marks. But  they  did  not  and  two  weeks  later 
ABM  passed  the  Senate  by  a  single  vote,  and 
was  soundly  backed  In  the  House.  "Jackson's 
speech  was  clearly  the  turning  point,"  said 
Sen.  Robert  Packwood  (R.,  Ore.) . 

NO    LABELS 

It  was  a  victory  for  the  White  House,  and 
the  general  In  the  field  wm  a  Democrat  who. 
as  one  of  his  home-state  newspapers  pointed 
out,  "did  It  against  what  appeared  to  be  his 
own  best  political  interests,"  thus  proving 
himself  to  be  "a  statesman  of  uncommon 
quality." 

Such  an  accolade  embarrasses  68-year -old 
"Scoop"  Jackson  (the  nickname,  from  a  car- 
toon character,  has  stuck  since  he  was  four 
years  old).  But,  as  one  of  the  most  powerful 
members  of  the  Senate,  he  has  risen  above 
partisanship  many  times  to  advocate  a  sen- 
sible American  defense  posture. 

Once  described  by  a  newsman  as  "a  fair- 
minded,  clean-cut  Jimmy  Stewart  type,  who 
speaks  his  mind  but  is  never  doctrinaire," 
Jackson  also  has  an  enviable  record  In  an- 
other area  of  vital  national  Interest — con- 
servation and  the  environment.  His  creden- 
tials date  back  through  a  score  of  bills,  in- 
cluding sponsorship  of  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund,  the  National  Scenic 
Rivers  Act  and  the  Redwoods  National  Park 
Act.  "There  aren't  too  many  U.S.  Senators 
beloved  by  both  the  Audubon  Society  and 


Pentagon   colonels,"  notes  Government  Ex- 
ecutive magazine. 

Jackson  shuns  labels  and  tries  to  take  a 
realistic  approach  to  each  Issue  as  It  arises. 
After  the  signing  of  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban 
Treaty  In  August  1963,  for  Instance.  Presi- 
dent John  'S.  Kennedy  urged  swift  Senate 
ratification.  Kennedy  knew  that  "Scoop,"  the 
fellow  he  played  softball  with  when  they 
were  bachelors  In  Georgetown,  would  sway 
votes  If  he  approved  It.  But  Jackson  insisted 
that  safeguards  accompany  the  treaty:  con- 
tinued underground  testing,  maintenance  of 
nuclear-weapons  research,  improvement  of 
test-detection  methods,  and  the  ability  to 
resume  testing  quickly  in  the  event  of  a 
Soviet  violation.  "Fresh  In  my  mind,"  he 
said,  "was  the  sudden  breaking  of  the  nu- 
clear-testing moratorium  by  the  Soviets  two 
years  before." 

The  Kennedy  people  didn't  want  to  rock 
the  treaty  boat,  Jackson  Insisted.  Finally,  the 
safeguards  he  demanded  were  agreed  upon, 
and  on  September  34  the  treaty  was  ratified 
by  a  margin  of  14  votes.  The  Associated  Press 
reported:  "Jackson's  removal  of  himself  from 
the  doubtful  list  enhanced  the  chances  for 
ratification  of  the  pact  by  a  substantial  mar- 
gin above  the  necessary  two-thirds  majority." 

SOMETHING   WRONG 

Jackson  was  a  freshman  Senator  when  he 
first  gave  notice  that  he  would  play  an  ac- 
tive role  In  defense  matters.  At  Kwajaleln  Is- 
land In  the  Pacific  during  some  1952  atomic 
tests,  he  met  an  "unconventional,  ascetic- 
looking  Navy  captain"  named  Hyman  Rlck- 
over. 

When  he  learned  later  that  this  outspoken 
and  brilliant  man  had  been  denied  promo- 
tion twice,  partly  because  of  his  "crazy"  ideas 
about  atomic  submarines,  Jackson  spoke  up 
In  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee: 
"There  Is  something  wrong  with  the  Navy's 
thinking  and  its  promotion  system  If  a  man 
like  this  Is  passed  over."  Jackson  won  his 
fight.  Rlckover  was  promoted,  and  went  on  to 
help  make  the  nuclear  submarine  a  major 
part  of  our  defense  system. 

In  1965,  disturbed  by  the  then  half-hearted 
American  ICBM  program,  Jackson  worried 
that  the  Russians  "would  make  a  quantum 
Jump  and  come  up  with  a  rocket  delivery 
vehicle."  He  \irged  that  our  ICBM  develop- 
ment be  put  on  a  wartime  basis. 

Prevailing  on  Sen.  Clinton  P.  Anderson  (a., 
N.M.)  to  Join  him,  he  drafted  a  letter  to 
President  Elsenhower,  promoting  him  to 
undertake  a  full-scale  briefing  on  the  mat- 
ter for  the  first  time.  Two  years  later.  In 
1967,  the  Russians  surprised  the  world  with 
the  powerful  rocket  that  launched  Sputnik. 
Colleagues  then  began  listening  more  closely 
to  Senator  Jackson,  and  American  ICBM  ef- 
forts were  greatly  accelerated. 

The  man  who  had  been  Vice  President  at 
the  time  of  the  missile  letter  later  paid  high 
praise  to  the  man  who  had  been  so  far- 
sighted.  In  1968,  President  Nixon  asked  Jack- 
son to  be  his  Secreary  of  Defense.  Jackson 
declined,  for  reasons  that  have  remained  a 
confidence  between  him  and  the  President. 

KSEMI.m  PtrL,sS-TAKIS 

Senate  liberals,  familiar  with  Jackson's 
long  voting  record  for  civil  rights.  Medicare 
and  other  progressive  measures,  often  find 
his  energetic  advocacy  of  military  prepared- 
ness and  wariness  of  communism  discon- 
certing. Jackson,  on  the  other  hand,  feels 
that  some  of  his  fellow  Senators  are  overly 
sanguine  or  badly  Informed  on  the  commu- 
nist threat.  "They  said  the  Ice  was  breaking 
In  Eastern  Europe;  then  Russian  troops 
marched  Into  Czechoslovakia."  (Jackson  pre- 
dicted thla  invasion  months  before  it  hap- 
pened.) "They  said  Vietnam  was  a  civil  war, 
then  found  out  about  all  those  North  Viet- 
namese troops  In  Laos  and  Cambodia.  Now 
that  doesn't  sound  much  like  a  civil  war,  does 
it?"  In  fact,  he  wrote  an  article  for  the 
Seattle  Times  years  ago.  In  which  he  fore- 
saw   the   movement    of    North    Vietnamese 
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troops  Into  Laos  and  a  reaction  of  Cambodia 
away  from  threatening  communists.  "It's  not 
clairvoyance,"  Jackson  comments.  "It's  Just 
making  a  Judgment  from  available  Intelll- 
genoe." 

In  four  books,  many  speeches  and  articles.* 
he  has  taken  the  erratic  pulse  of  the  Krem- 
lin. His  National  Security  Subcommittee  has 
generated  a  continuing  flow  of  scholarly,  di- 
rect reports  on  such  subjects  as  the  char- 
acter of  Soviet  leadership,  the  ominous 
Brezhnev  doctrine  of  Soviet  intervention,  and 
Soviet  and  Communist  Chinese  methods  of 
"negotiation."  The  Vancouver,  Wash.,  Colum- 
bian, a  newspaper  which  has  difi'ered  with 
Jackson  on  many  Issues,  notes:  "However 
much  one  may  disagree  with  the  Senator  on 
military-foreign  matters,  one  must  admit 
that  he  backs  his  arguments  with  facts  and 
logic." 

MT7TUAI,   KESFECT 

In  a  state  noted  for  its  ticket-splitting  and 
Independent  voters.  Jackson  has  a  perfect 
election  record.  Descendant  of  a  pioneer 
Washington  family  of  Norwegian  ancestry,  he 
was  elected  prosecutor  of  Snohomish  County 
at  age  26.  Just  three  years  out  of  University 
of  Washington  Law  School.  Elected  to  Con- 
gress In  1940,  he  spent  six  terms  in  the  House, 
and  was  elected  to  the  Senate  In  1952,  de- 
feating an  Incumbent  Republican  despite 
that  year's  Eisenhower  landslide.  Elected 
again  in  1958,  by  319,000  votes,  he  topped 
that  margin  in  1964  with  a  538,000-vote 
plurality. 

The  secret  of  his  popularity?  "The  people 
respect  him."  says  Stanley  Golub.  a  Seattle 
businessman  and  one  of  Jackson's  closest 
friends.  "And  they  know  It's  a  mutual  respect. 
He  cares  about  people." 

Jackson  starts  his  work  day  at  about  6:30 
a.m.  with  an  hour  and  a  half  of  reading  the 
paper  work  he  brought  home  with  him  the 
previous  evening.  Then  he  battles  rush-hour 
traffic  on  the  way  to  the  Capitol  in  his  bat- 
tered white  1961  ChevTolet  for  a  morning 
of  committee  meetings.  As  chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Weapons  Subcommittee  of  the  Joint 
Atomic  Energy  Committee,  he  listens  to  a 
secret  briefing  on  nuclear-warhead  develop- 
ment. Later,  at  the  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee,  which  he  chairs,  he  dis- 
cusses Alaskan  native  land  claims  with  an 
aide,  then  sits  down  to  hearings  on  his  Na- 
tional Land  Use  Policy  bill,  which  would 
establish  a  system  of  priorities  for  the  ubb 
of  our  most  valuable  and  limited  resource. 

After  the  hearings,  Jackson  asks  about  one 
of  the  girls  on  his  staff  who  is  ill.  "Does  she 
need  anything?  Is  somebody  going  to  stop 
by  and  see  her?"  Then  he  meets  with  some 
lumbermen  about  a  conservation  bill  that 
they  fear  will  hurt  the  logging  business,  one 
of  the  biggest  in  his  state.  They  know  he  talks 
tough.  During  the  controversy  over  his  pro- 
posal to  create  a  national  park  In  the  heavily 
forested  North  Cascades  Mountains,  he  told 
a  gathering  of  lumbermen:  "It  is  a  mistake 
for  anyone  In  the  forest  industry  to  retreat 
to  a  position  of  adamant  opposition  to  all 
proposals  to  preserve  part  of  our  national 
heritage."  Yet  he  has  also  been  blunt  about 
what  he  considers  conservationsts'  sometimes 
knee-jerk  reactions:  "Every  time  a  tree  Is 
cut,  a  mineral  mined,  a  dam  constructed  or 
a  road  built,  the  public  Interest  is  not  being 
attacked." 

TinBTT-POOND  OFFICE 

When  he  travels  to  his  home  state,  Sen- 
ator Jackson  carries  his  "office"  In  a  blue- 
canvas  satchel  bulging  with  about  30  pounds 
of  notes  and  documents.  The  plane  trip  is  a 
time  to  catch  up  on  extra  reading  or  to  go 
over  prospective  legislation,  speeches  and 
committee  reports.  He  makes  notes  with 
thick  black  lead  pencils  which  always  seem 
to  disappear  and  show  up  later  In  the  hands 
of    two    eager    artists — his    seven-year-old 


daughter,  Anna  Marie,  and  his  four-year-old 
son,  Peter.  (Jackson's  name  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  society  pages  usually  had  "eligible 
bachelor"  appended  to  it  until  1961,  when 
he  married  Helen  E.  Hardin,  a  beautiful 
woman  with  a  graciously  candid  sense  of 
humor.) 

But  moments  with  wife  and  children  are 
relatively  rare  in  the  life  of  a  man  whose 
solid  reputation  as  a  lawmaker  is  based  on 
action.  He  is  not  a  legislative  dilettante  who 
quickly  tires  of  a  bill  and  lets  his  staff  see  it 
through.  Jackson's  push  for  his  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  (which  requires,  ev- 
ery government  and  commercial  endeavor  to 
be  approached  in  light  of  its  possible  conse- 
quences to  the  already  tortured  environ- 
ment), for  example,  Involved  three  years  of 
almost  dally  personal  work.  AU  the  while, 
he  fought  head-to-head  battles  with  lobby- 
ists from  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  other  federal  agen- 
cies and  industrial  Interests. 

"You  can't  say  to  people  you'll  move  your 
plant  to  another  town  if  they  don't  like 
the  smoke,  because  today  the  other  town 
won't  have  you,"  he  told  business  representa- 
tives. "You've  got  to  deal  with  the  problem." 
When  the  House  began  gutting  his  bill,  he 
got  on  the  phone  to  Rep.  John  Dingell  (D., 
Mich.) ,  its  floor  manager.  "I  don't  know  how 
he  did  It,"  says  Bill  Van  Ness,  special  counsel 
for  the  Senate  Interior  Committee,  "but  the 
bill  came  through  with  Just  about  all  Jack- 
son wanted.  He's  a  fighter." 

When  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  held 
their  convention  in  the  nation's  capital  early 
this  year,  they  presented  Jackson  vrtth  their 
Congressional  Award.  President  Nixon  had 
come  to  the  award  dinner  to  deliver  an  ad- 
dress, but  he  also  took  the  time  to  deliver 
a  tribute  to  the  Senator.  Said  the  President : 
Henry  Jackson  is  "a  man  who  in  his  public 
life  has  spoken  not  as  a  partisan  but  as  an 
American,  a  man  who  is  a  great  credit  not 
only  to  his  party  but,  more  Imjxirtant,  to 
the  United  States  of  America." 


AMERICAN  PRISONERS  IN 
NORTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  over  1,400 
American  men  are  still  held  prisoners  of 
war  by  the  North  Vietnamese,  under 
conditions  that  violate  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention. 

While  it  is  perhaps  true,  as  Seneca 
said,  that  the  sun  also  seines  on  the 
wicked,  this  particular  North  Vietnamese 
policy  casts  a  shadow  on  the  very  tenets 
of  civilization  itself.  Surely  all  civilized 
men,  of  whatever  nationality,  look  upon 
this  policy  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
with  nothing  but  contempt  and  revul- 
sion. 


•See     "Russia     Has     Not     Changed     Her 
Ways."  The  Reader's  Digest.  June  "69. 


POLICE-COMMUNITY  RELATIONS 
IN  CHICAGO 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
in  Chicago  I  attended  the  funeral  serv- 
ice of  Sgt.  James  Severing,  a  police  offi- 
cer who  had  served  with  great  distinction 
on  the  Chicago  police  force.  I  met  with 
his  family,  and  attended  the  funeral 
with  the  wonderful  family  of  Patrolman 
Anthony  Rizzato,  who  was  buried  the 
next  day,  his  wife,  Rose,  daughter,  Rosa, 
son,  Anothony,  brother,  Nick — also  a 
patrolman — and  his  wife. 

These  two  fine  men  were  shot  in  the 
back  as  they  walked  in  an  open  field 
near  a  public  housing  project,  the  Ca- 
brlnl-Green  public  housing  project. 

I  should  like  to  make  several  com- 


ments on  this  tragic  incident  in  the  life 
of  the  great  city  of  Chicago. 

We  have  tried  very  hard  to  establish 
communications  between  tlie  commimity 
of  our  minorities  in  Cliicago  and  the 
Chicago  police.  I  feel  certain  that  much 
more  can  be  done  and  will  be  done  in 
the  future  than  has  been  done  in  the 
past.  But  these  two  men  volimteered  to 
serve  as  part  of  a  team  in  a  volunteer 
group  with  a  "walk  and  talk"  mission 
to  improve  police-community  relations 
in  the  area.  They  were  shot  by  men  who 
occupied  an  empty  apartment  in  the 
public  housing  project.  Our  public  hous- 
ing projects  throughout  tWe  country  have 
become  areas  of  very  high  incidence  of 
crime.  The  people  who  live  in  these  pub- 
lic housing  projects  live  in  fear. 

I  amdelighted  that  the  measure  passed 
by  the  Senate  and  the  House,  which 
came  out  of  our  respective  Banking  and 
Currency  Committees,  contains  a  provi- 
sion—which I  strongly  supported— 
which  made  it  illegal  ever  again  for 
public  funds  to  be  used  for  the  construc- 
tion of  high-rise  public  housing  for  fam- 
ilies with  children.  This  type  of  housing 
provides  too  heavily  concentrated,  dense 
populations  for  families  with  children. 
For  30  years  we  have  been  trj-ing  to  soh'e 
a  housing  problem  on  one  side  and  creat- 
ing a  whole  series  of  social  problems  on 
the  other  side.  We  are  making  changes, 
and  we  are  making  changes  to  try  to 
better  understand  the  nature  of  our  law- 
enforcement  problems  in  the  high  den- 
sity areas  of  our  urban  communities. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator  may 
have  5  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  two  ettltorials  published  In  the 
Chicago  Tribune  of  July  21, 1970.  one  en- 
titled "Police  Restraint"  and  the  other 
entitled  "The  Reign  of  Terror  in  Public 
Housing." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

POUCE    RESTKArNT 

The  behavior  of  Chicago  police  in  the  in- 
vestigation and  manhunt  which  foll«rwed  the 
fatal  shooting  of  two  of  their  associates  at 
the  Cabrinl-Green  public  housing  project  has 
to  date  been  admirable.  Their  restraint  and 
coolness  are  especially  commendable  in  view 
of  the  provocation  offered  the  force.  The 
victims  were  their  own.  and  policemen  can 
be  e]q>ected  to  make  an  emotional  response 
in  these  circumstances.  But  they  have  not. 

Three  suspected  snipers  who  gunned  down 
Sgt.  James  Severin  and  Patrolman  Anthony 
Rizzato  with  shots  in  the  back  as  they  walked 
in  an  open  field  near  the  project  are  In  cus- 
tody. A  fourth  surrendered  yesterday.  The 
shots  were  fired  from  windows  of  an  unoccu- 
pied flat  in  Cabrinl-Green.  The  two  dead  offi- 
cers had  volunteered  for  a  "walk  and  talk" 
znisslon  to  Improve  police-community  rela- 
tions in  the  area. 

Moreover,  police  who  retrieved  the  bodies 
of  the  two  policemen  were  themselves  the 
targets  of  sniper  fire  from  the  project.  That, 
too,  oould  bave  contributed  to  tension,  but 
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tb«  police  reacted  with  the  highest  standard 
ot  professionalism. 

Especially  encouraging  was  the  cooperation 
they  received  from  law-abiding  residents  of 
the  housing  project,  who  live  in  fear  under 
the  threat  of  Intimidation  by  criminals. 
PolicA  Supt.  James  B.  Conlisk  paid  tribute 
to  these  responsible  citizens,  more  than  100 
of  whom  called  or  gave  information.  They 
have  no  more  use  for  gang  members  and 
assassins  than  anybody  else.  Conlisk  also 
made  this  appeal : 

"It  la  time  for  the  people  of  this  com- 
munity to  rise  up  and  erase  this  cancer  that 
is  eating  at  the  very  heart  of  this  country. 
This  is  a  prime  example  to  get  them  to  come 
forward  and  exert  pressure  to  cast  out  those 
who  are  responsible  for  these  dastardly  mur- 
ders." 

Despite  the  crime  at  Cabrinl -Green,  the 
superintendent  plans  to  continue  the  walk- 
ing missions  to  communicate  with  the  pre- 
dominantly black  citizens  of  the  area  and  to 
persuade  them  that  the  police  are  on  their 
side  and  only  are  interested  in  eradicating 
anti-social  elementi  which  prey  upon  them. 

We  feel  that  it  is  especially  commendable 
that  black  policemen  cooperated  with  the 
Rev.  Jesse  Jackson,  national  director  of  Op- 
eration Breadbasket,  In  seeking  peaceful  sur- 
render of  the  only  suspect  still  at  large,  and 
this  was  achieved  with  his  surrender  yester- 
day. It  was  their  desire  to  avert  more  vio- 
lence. We  agree  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jackson 
that  the  suspected  killers  are  entitled  to  law- 
ful processes  of  Justice  and  that  "trial  in  the 
streets"  is  by  all  means  to  be  abhorred. 

So  far  police  conduct  in  the  wake  of  an 
atrocity  against  brother  ofBcers  has  been  a 
model  of  restraint.  This  example  of  respon- 
sible police  work  can  contribute  greatly  to 
confidence  between  the  police  and  the  black 
community. 


Th*  Reign  or  Terror  in  Public  Hoxtsing 
The  murder  of  two  policemen  by  snlf>ers 
firing  from  Cabrtni-Oreen  housing  project 
raises  grave  questions  about  the  operations 
of  these  gigantic  welfare  institutions.  More 
than  300  apartments  at  this  project  are 
vacant  because  people  are  afraid  to  live 
there.  Similar  conditions  prevail  at  some 
other  buildings  of  the  Chicago  Housing  Au- 
thority. Shootings,  robberies,  raptes  and  van- 
dalism are  so  commonplace  that  the  build- 
ings evidently  are  controlled  not  by  the 
authority  but  by  criminal  gangs. 

The  CHA  already  has  spent  millions  to  hire 
private  guards  of  its  properties,  but  Charles 
R.  Swibel,  chairman  of  the  authority,  says 
be  Is  going  to  Washington  to  ask  for  a 
$7  million  grant  to  enlarge  his  security  force. 
It  would  be  better  if  Congress  and  the  fed- 
eral executive  department  took  a  new  look 
at  the  basic  idea  of  public  housing  and  Its 
results  in  the  last  30  years. 

The  only  good  excuse  for  public  housing 
was  to  take  care  of  families  displaced  by 
public  Improvements.  Perhaps  there  was  a 
further  excuse  In  the  years  when  thousands 
of  families  fled  to  northern  cities  as  they 
were  displaced  from  farms  of  the  south. 

Now,  however,  the  highway  building  and 
other  public  improvement  programs  have 
diminished  and  Ihe  migration  from  the 
south  has  slowed  There  has  been  little  or 
no  population  growth  in  the  core  cities  of 
metropolitan  areas  In  the  last  10  years. 

Is  there  any  good  reason,  therefore,  for 
worsening  social  conditions  among  the  resi- 
dents of  subsidized  housing  projects  in  the 
the  cities?  A  majority  of  those  residents 
waitt  to  live  in  peace  with  their  neighbors. 
Many  of  them  are  ambitious,  eager  to  help 
their  children  raise  their  standard  of  living. 
For  the  sake  of  all  the  ambitious,  self-re- 
specting families,  the  housing  authority 
ought  to  eject  troublemakers  and  those  who 
are  unwilling  to  observe  the  decencies  of  a 
civilized  society.  Such  a  move  would  make 
much  more  sense  than  hiring  more  guards 
to  protect  the  Innocent  from  the  criminals. 


It  Is  now  clear  that  it  was  a  mistake  to 
build  huge  concentrations  of  multistory  pub- 
lic housing.  It  has  also  been  demonstrated 
that  It  is  not  buildings  that  make  slums, 
but  people.  To  a  large  extent  the  public 
housing  program  has  been  subsidizing  the 
slum  makers  and  penalizing  the  most  de- 
serving families  by  setting  Income  limits. 

A  thoro  reexamination  of  the  whole  pro- 
gram Is  long  overdue. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  an  editorial  entitled 
"Terror  at  Cabrini-Green."  published  in 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  of  July  20,  and 
a  thoughtful  article  written  by  the  col- 
umnist Mike  Royko,  entitled  "A  Shovel- 
ful of  Bad  Thinking,"  published  on  the 
same  day  in  the  same  newspaper. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Terror  at  Cabrini-Green 

There  Is  savagery  loose  In  Chicago — no 
milder  word  can  describe  what  happened  Fri- 
day at  the  Cabrini-Green  Homes.  And  yet  the 
community  must  keep  this  tragic  happening 
in  perspective 

This  is  not.  first,  a  matter  of  black  against 
white,  and  this  is  true  even  though  the  snip- 
ers who  killed  Officer  Anthony  Rlzzato  and 
Sgt.  James  Severin  were  presumably  black. 

It  remains  true  in  the  fact  of  the  bitterly 
Ironic  fact  that  the  two  officers  were  at  the 
homes  on  a  mission  designed  to  Improve  rela- 
tions between  the  police  department  and  the 
Cabrlnl-Green  neighborhood,  the  scene  of  so 
much  violence  and  street-gang  terror. 

Our  reporters  relate  that  the  Cabrlnl- 
Green  families,  themselves,  were  stunned  and 
horrified  and  gave  police  every  co-operation 
In  the  search  for  the  snipers.  And  this  Is  logi- 
cal. Through  the  years  these  families  have 
been  the  main  victims  of  the  savagery 
wrought  by  a  handful  of  terrorists. 

So  rather  than  being  taken  as  evidence  of 
a  widening  gap  between  the  races,  this  trag- 
edy should  serve  as  a  shocking  reminder  of 
the  problems  the  races  share. 

The  roots  of  the  problem  run  deep — In 
young  people  so  alienated  that  they  live  in 
another  world,  a  Jungle  where  they  lead  their 
own  violent  existence  under  their  own  primi- 
tive laws,  at  constant  war  with  the  society 
they  despise.  On  the  South  and  West  sides 
of    Chicago,     these     alienated     youths     are 

mainly  black.  And  because  blacks  are  handy 

and  individually  defenseless — ^most  of  the 
victims  are  black,  though  the  maiming  or 
killing  of  a  white  policeman  has  become  some 
special  badge  of  prowess 

The  Chicago  Police  Department  has  in- 
curred a  frightful  toll  of  casualties  in  trying 
to  protect  the  community,  and  especially  the 
black  community,  against  these  savages.  Its 
Job  has  been  harder  because  the  black  com- 
munity has  both  distrusted  the  police  and 
feared  the  retribution  of  the  gangs. 

Now  the  reasons  for  co-operation  have  once 
more  been  m.ide  shockingly  clear.  There  can 
be  no  safety  here  for  anyone  so  long  as  the 
predators  can  rely  upon  the  community's 
fearful  acquiescence.  There  Is  a  long  road 
ahead  at  best;  if  blacks  and  whites  do  not 
work  together,  it  will  have  no  end. 

A  Shovelful  or  Bad  Thinking 
(By  Mike  Royko) 

Richard  J.  Daley  had  been  mayor  only 
two  days  when  he  stood  on  a  vast  stretch  of 
empty  city  land,  holding  a  silver-painted 
shovel  In  his  hand. 

"This  is  my  first  official  act  as  mayor  of 
Chicago."  he  told  the  hundreds  of  people 
who  stood  there  with  him.  Xefs  do  more 
and  more  of  these  fine  things  for  the  people 
of  the  city." 


Then  he  thrust  the  shovel  Into  the  ground 
and  turned  the  first  clods  of  dirt,  while 
the  cheers  of  the  people  rolled  across  the 
emptiness. 

It  seemed  like  a  fine  thing  for  the  people, 
as  he  put  it,  at  the  time  of  the  ceremonial 
ground-breaking,  April  22,  1955. 

The  old  slum  buildings  that  once  covered 
the  land  had  been  bulldozed  and  the  city 
would  put  up  high-rise  public  housing  proj- 
ects and  fill  them  with  poor  families. 

Some  people  warned  against  it.  saying  that 
cramming  thousands  of  poor  families  into 
20-story  buildings  was  dangerous.  Some  day, 
they  warned,  the  high-rises  would  be  far 
more  evil  than  the  rickety  slums  they  re- 
placed. 

But  the  high-rises  were  the  most  practi- 
cal "land  use."  which  was  another  way  of 
saying  that  going  up  was  the  best  way.  to 
put  the  most  blacks  into  the  smallest  space. 
That  way,  they  wouldn't  be  spilling  out  of 
their  black  part  of  town. 

So  last  Friday,  two  policemen  lay  dead 
near  the  spot  on  which  the  mayor  had  stood 
15  years  earlier,  so  full  of  optimism  that 
the  Cabrlnl-Green  project  and  others  like 
it  were  the  answer  to  the  black  housing  prob- 
lem. 

Where  he  had  broken  the  ground,  other 
policemen  were  hugging  the  ground  while 
gunfire  whined  down  at  them  from  the  bee- 
hive buildings.  Others  crouched  or  leaned 
across  their  squad  cars,  scanning  the  win- 
dows of  the  high-rises  through  the  telescopes 
on  their  rifles. 

For  some,  it  wasn't  a  new  experience.  The 
sound  of  sniper  fire  has  become  as  familiar 
In  Cabrini-Green  as  the  roar  of  the  Jets  in 
the  suburbs. 

There  have  been  times  when  bvillets,  and 
hand-thrown  objects,  rained  down  from  the 
apartments,  for  days  on  end.  During  a  riot, 
a  fireman  described  being  between  the  sky- 
scraper slums  as  something  like  "standing  in 
a  waterfall  of  bottles." 

It's  even  more  dangerous  inside  than  out- 
side, where  there  Is  at  least  space  to  run. 
Riding  the  elevators  in  the  buildings  may 
be  the  most  dangerous  form  of  transporta- 
tion in  this  city.  "I'd  rather  drive  without 
brakes  on  the  Dan  Ryan,"  said  a  black  man 
who  lived  there  until  he  could  find  a  flat  In 
a  conventional  slum.  Police  have  been 
trapped  In  stalled  elevators  and  fire-bombed 
from  above.  Tenants  have  been  mtirdered, 
raped  and  robbed  on  them. 

But  the  tenants  ride  them,  because  that's 
the  only  way,  besides  the  stairs,  to  get 
"home."  Anyway,  the  stairs  aren't  much 
safer,  and  it's  not  easy  to  climb  6,  10  or  15 
flights  every  day. 

Besides  the  people  who  live  In  the  project, 
the  police  are  the  only  real  experts  on  Ca- 
brini-Green, because  they  are  the  only  out- 
siders who  go  in  there  regularly.  The  minds 
that  conceived  the  place,  built  It,  filled  it, 
now  turn  to  the  police  to  tend  It. 

And  so  the  police  have  become  the  only  link 
between  the  rest  of  society  and  the  people 
who  live  in  the  nightmare  world  of  noise, 
heat,  crowding,  violence,  poverty  and  igno- 
rance. 

They  are  expected,  somehow,  to  keep  under 
control  something  that  is  Inevitably  explosive 
as  a  nuclear  reaction. 

That's  why  the  two  uniformed  men  were 
walking  there,  in  the  open,  a  couple  of  blue 
targets  on  a  baseball  field,  strolling  where 
thousands  of  eyes  could  see  them  from  the 
high  buildings. 

Neither  of  them — Sgt.  James  Severin  and 
Patrolman  Anthony  Rlzzato — were  even  po- 
licemen when  the  ground  was  broken  for  the 
project.  Neither  of  them  had  anything  to 
do  with  creating  the  project. 

More  important,  neither  could  do  anything 
about  it. 

They  can't  offer  Jobs  or  training  to  black 
youths,  because  they  don't  represent  the  big 
all-white  trade  unions.  They  can't  offer  a  way 
out  of  the  project,  because  they  are  not  part 
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of  the  real  estate  power  structure  that  con- 
trols the  city's  housing  patterns  for  its  own 
profits. 

All  they  could  do  is  gutsily  walk  around, 
try  to  make  friends  and  persuade  people 
that  a  white  man  in  a  uniform  is  not  neces- 
sarily an  enemy  or  an  oppressor.  By  now, 
everyone  has  read  that  both  men  volunteered 
for  it  because  they  had  social  consciences. 
My  best  friend  grew  up  with  Severin  and  said 
that  even  In  grammar  school  "he  was  the  kind 
cf  Hid  who  wanted  to  help  people.  He  thought 
being  a  cop  was  the  way  to  do  it." 

But  they  didn't  belong  there.  It  was  a  nice 
idea,  but,  as  Rlzzato's  brother,  also  a  police- 
man, said:  'Look  what  it  got  him."  The 
brother  Is  right.  In  this  stage  of  the  urban 
war  we  are  in.  It's  asking  too  much  for  a 
policeman  to  play  good-will  ambassador  for 
society,  at  least  in  any  situation  where  he 
doesn't  have  an  even  chance. 

They  could  be  two  of  the  most  decent 
policemen  in  the  city,  as  they  apparently 
were,  and  they  would  still  be  nothing  but 
a  couple  of  white  heads  on  blue  uniforms 
to  the  emotionally  brutalized  young  men  of 
the  high  ghettos.  Just  as  the  nicest  black 
kid  m  the  city  couldn't  dare  walk  through 
Cicero  or  Bogan  without  expecting  violence. 

We've  come  too  far  in  the  wrong  direction 
to  expect  the  Officer  Friendly  approach  to 
work  in  places  like  Cabrini-Green.  the  Taylor 
Homes,  or  any  of  the  towering  ghettos  that 
are  more  heavily  populated  than  many  sub- 
urbs. When  they  were  built,  out  of  Ignorance 
and  political  cunning,  we  took  a  giant's  step 
in  the  wrong  direction. 

Unless  the  people  who  have  the  power  to 
make  changes  are  willing  to  walk  there,  and 
hold  out  something  besides  their  hands,  men 
like  Severin  and  Rlzzato  shouldn't  be  ex- 
pected to. 

Maybe  nobody  should  walk  there,  or  live 
there.  Maybe  Just  once,  this  bigness-crazy 
city  should  recognize  that  something  is  too 
big  and  that  something  smaller  would  be  bet- 
ter, and  should  tear  those  damn  places  down. 

The  man  who  breaks  ground  for  that  kind 
of  project  will  be  looking  beyond  the  end 
of  his  shovel. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  death 
of  these  two  men  cannot  be  reversed. 
The  tragedy  that  has  been  brought  to 
their  families  cannot  be  relieved  by  any- 
thing that  I  might  say  here. 

I  felt  privileged  to  be  able  to  be  within 
the  confines  of  these  fine  families  for  a 
day  and  to  better  understand  from  them 
the  problems  that  law-enforcement  of- 
ficials have  in  this  country,  particularly 
in  urban  areas.  But  what  we  can  do  is 
to  dedicate  ourselves  to  try  to  solve  the 
problems  that  are  brought  up  by  these 
recurring  incidents. 

On  the  same  occasion,  I  visited  a  Jap- 
anese-American girl,  Carol  Yumata  and 
her  parents  at  a  Chicago  hospital.  A  few 
nights  before,  her  throat  had  been  slit  in 
the  Palmer  House  Hotel,  and  she  had 
witnessed  the  murder  of  a  friend  of  hers 
in  the  Palmer  House. 

These  incidents  of  crime  must  be 
stopped,  and  I  dedicate  myself,  once 
again,  as  a  result  of  having  been  privi- 
leged to  be  with  these  families  who  have 
had  tragedy  rained  upon  them,  to  do 
everything  humanly  possible  to  find  a 
way  in  which  we  can  have  freedom  in 
this  coimtry,  freedom  of  the  kind  we 
should  have — freedom  from  fear;  not 
just  the  political  freedom,  the  educa- 
tional freedom,  and  the  vocational  free- 
dom that  were  the  foundations  of  this 
country  and  the  reasons  we  were  formed, 
but  freedom  from  the  fear  of  crime  for 
all  citizens,  whether  they  be  black  or 
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white,  young  or  old,  whether  they  live  in 
cities  or  even  in  rural  communities. 
Crime  is  far  too  prevalent  in  American 
life  and  must  be  arrested. 


PURPLE  MARTIN  CAPITAL  NEWS  OF 
GRIGGSVILLE,  ILL.  NOTES  BIG 
THICKET  BATTLE;  URGES  SAVING 
BIG  THICKET  IN  TEXAS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
an  article  concerning  the  proposed  Big 
Thicket  National  Park  appeared  in  a  re- 
cent issue  of  the  Purple  Martin  Capital 
News  of  Griggsville,  111.  This  publication 
is  a  monthly  conservation  paper,  and  the 
article  on  the  Big  Thicket  shows  growing 
national  interest  in  the  preservation  of 
the  Big  Thicket.  The  people  of  America 
are  becoming  increasingly  aware  of  the 
need  to  save  this  beautiful  and  unique 
area. 

The  article,  entitled  "Save  the  Big 
Thicket."  is  an  excellent  one.  It  describes 
the  proposed  Big  Thicket  National  Park 
which  would  be  established  by  my  bill. 
S.  4.  I  recommend  the  article  to  all  in- 
terested conservationists. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Mrs.  Hazel  C. 
Green.  'Save  the  Big  Thicket,"  in  vol- 
ume 5.  No.  6.  of  the  Pui-ple  Martin  Capi- 
tal News  from  Griggsville,  111.,  dated 
June  24*  1970.  at  page  9,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  aiticle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Save  the  Big  Thicket 
(By  Hazel  C.  Green) 

Save  The  Big  Thicket!  For  going  on  60 
years  now.  people  who  recognize  and  are 
aware  of  the  beauty,  uniqueness,  and  eco- 
logical values  of  an  area,  have  been  trying 
to  save  a  part  of  The  Big  Thicket  of  Texas. 
As  Ethel  Osborne  Hill  said  Friday,  June  12 
in  Beaumont.  Texas,  at  the  Senate  hearing 
on  Senator  Yarborough's  Bill  S  4  to  create 
a  Big  Thicket  National  Park:  "I'm  one  of 
the  members  of  the  original  Big  Thicket  As- 
sociation, which  died  off  because  everybody 
died  but  me".  (She's  92  years  YOUNG).  The 
present  Big  Thicket  Association  Is  the  prime 
mover  In  the  recent  efforts  to  save  some  of 
what's  left  of  the  Big  Thicket. 

Senator  Ralph  Yarborough  of  Texas  intro- 
duced the  first  Big  Thicket  bill  (S  4)  in  Oc- 
tot>er  1966  and  each  successive  year  since. 
The  Senate  hearing  in  Beaumont  Friday. 
June  12,  1970,  was  the  first  real  break- 
through we've  had  on  our  efforts.  Senator 
Alan  Bible,  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Parks  &  Recreation  held  the  hearing 
which  was  very  successful.  Some  35  wit- 
nesses, mostly  scientists  and  conservationists 
who  have  studied  the  Big  Thicket  for  many 
years  were  heard  and  many  scientific  papers 
were  submitted  for  the  record  testifying  to 
the  great  value  of  this  area.  Stands  taken 
by  them  were  for  100.000  acres  or  more  of  a 
chain  of  unique  park  areas  and  natural 
preserves  (called  "String  of  Pearls")  Unked 
by  environmental  corrlders  along  the  areas 
streams  roadways,  as  shown  by  the  accom- 
panying map  (not  printed  in  Record). 

The  lumber  Interests  and  Chambers  of 
Commerce  plugged  for  a  stingy  35,500  acres 
of  these  selected  areas.  Isolated  and  uncon- 
nected. These  Important  park  and  ecological 
areas  would  soon  be  ruined  by  drainage  and 
alterations  by  the  everencroachlng  "develop- 
ment"  and  lumber-cutting. 

Senator  Bible,  who  was  unusually  compli- 
mentary to  the  proponents  of  the  larger 
park,  said  several  significant  things : 


1.  The  question  was  not  should  Texas  have 
a  third  national  park,  but  how  large  should 
it  be  and  how  much  should  it  cost, 

2.  That  he  thinks  he  understands  all  the 
Issues,  and  one  Is  that  it  is  urgent  to  get  It 
now,  and  that  it  is  important  not  only  to 
Texas  but  to  all  of  the  United  States. 

3.  This  meeting  demonstrates  what  has 
made  America  the  great  nation  that  It  is. 

4.  He  will  ask  the  National  Parks  System 
to  make  a  recommendation  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  and  Congress  within  30  days 
after  a  14-day  waiting  period  from  date  of 
this  hearing,  for  further  letters  and  expres- 
sions from  the  people  for  the  record. 

5.  Senator  Bible  (and  Senator  Yarborough) 
urged  all  people  in  America  to  ■write  Im- 
mediately to  the  National  Parks  Service  and 
their  Congressmen  in  Washington.  DC.  urg- 
ing that  as  much  of  this  wilderness  wonder- 
land to  be  preserved  as  possible. 

Wlyit  and  where  is  the  Big  Thicket?  Some 
say  it  is  more  a  state  of  mind  than  any  well- 
defined  area.  In  fact  there  are  so  many  "de- 
fined" areas  depicting  the  Thicket  that  you 
can  take  your  choice  of  its  exact  coverage. 
Most  agree  that  It  has  dwindled  from  a  12- 
county  area  of  three  million  or  more  acres, 
to  four  counties  and  around  300,000  acres. 

Dr.  Francis  E.  Abernethy  of  Stephen  F. 
Austin  State  University  In  Nacogdoches.  edl*s 
a  fascinating  book:  "Tales  From  the  Big 
Thicket. "  He  says  there  are  about  as  many 
stories  about  where  the  Thicket  is  as  there 
are  about  what  Is  In  it.  "It  Is  roped  off  from 
the  general  public  by  briars  and  ty-vines  and 
by  myrtle  and  yaupon  thickets  that  you  have 
to  crawl  through  on  your  hands  and  kne^s. 
And  I  hope  it  stays  that  way"  .  .  .  "The  Big 
Thicket  Is  sUll  thick,  and  Its  depths  are  still 
as  mysterious  and  forbidding  as  they  were 
when  the  first  settler  came  to  live  on  corn 
and  sweetpMJtatoes,  heas  meat  and  venison. 
The  little  black  angry^ees  still  hive  in  the 
hollows,  and  the  buck  deer  leave  their  big 
scrapes  on  the  dim  woods  trails.  Wild  hogs 
that  can  rip  a  man  from  ankle  to  appetite 
still  root  for  mast  In  the  pin  oak  flats 
And  if  you  are  desperate  enough,  here  is  one 
last  place  where  you  can  find  a  hiding  place 
till  the  trouble  blows  over  ". 

Actually,  it  is  an  area  of  East  Texas  pre- 
dominately hardwood  and  pine  forests; 
rivers,  bayous,  creeks;  springs,  bogs,  swamps 
and  seeps;  of  prairies,  hills,  and  canyons, 
rocks,  and  sand;  and  such  a  diversity  of 
plants,  rare  molds  and  mosses,  and  ferns,  of 
other  vegetation  that  they  have  never  all 
been  counted  and  identified.  Wild  animals 
and  some  not  so  wild;  birds — land  and 
v^ater — .  Including  the  long-lost  ivor>--billed 
woodpecker;  and  people,  natiu-al  and  warm 
and  hospitable,  and  from  whom  have  come 
five  of  the  governors  of  Texas.  And  this  I 
know — it  can  get  ahold  of  you  and  once  you 
go  there,  you  can't  wait  to  go  back. 

Here  is  a  treasured  area  such  as  Is  found 
no  where  else  In  America  according  to  the 
scientists  and  ecologlsts.  being  hacked  up  by 
lumbermen  oil  companies,  and  real  estate 
promoters  at  the  rate  of  50  acres  a  day — the 
last  300,000  acres  of  it  fast  being  destroyed, 
and  a  lot  of  It  deliberately.  Much  of  vital 
ecological,  historical,  and  archeological  Im- 
portance has  been  lost  forever,  but  we  can 
save  some  of  it.  if  we  all  act  NOW. 

If  you  want  to  see  what  it  is  like,  there 
is  a  colored  slide  show  produced  by  the  Lone 
Star  Chapter  of  The  Sierra  Club.  It  is  avail- 
able to  organizations  and  groups  free  for 
nothing,  if  you  pay  the  postage.  You  will 
need  a  Kodak  Carousel  projector,  tape 
recorder,  and  screen.  This  powerful  35  mm 
film  in  picture  and  narrative,  describes  this 
unique  biological  cross  roads  of  North  Amer- 
ica; its  origins,  legends,  history,  effects  of 
civilization  on  it,  and  the  acute  situation  in 
which  Big  Thicket  finds  itself  today.  Write 
for  the  film  giving  two  or  more  suitable  dates 
to:  Don  Wlgley,  Bank  of  Texas,  P.O.  Box 
53270,  Houston,  Texas  77052. 
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SENATOR  ERVIN,  GALLANT  DE- 
FENDER OF  THE  CONSTTTUnON 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
during  my  13  years  In  the  Senate,  I  have 
admired  the  distinguished  and  able 
senior  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Ervin)  for  his  courageous  and  vigorous 
leadership  La  defense  of  oiu*  constitu- 
tional hberties.  I  regard  Senator  Ervim 
as  the  most  outstanding  constitutional 
authority  in  Congress. 

A  recent  newspaper  article  about  the 
distinguished  Senator  appeared  in  the 
Houston  Chronicle.  The  article,  by  Gregg 
Herrlngton  of  the  Associated  Press,  is 
entitled  "To  Thousands,  Senator  Ervin 
Is  Last  Hope  Against  Police  State,"  and  is 
found  in  section  1,  page  5,  of  the  July  26, 
1970,  Issue  of  the  Chronicle. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

To  Thottsands.  Senator  Ervin  Is  Last  Hope 
Against  Police  State 
(By  Gregg  Herrlngton) 
Washington. — Sen.  Sam  J.  Ervin.  a  home- 
spun North  Carolina  Democrat,  Is  attracting 
a  following  that  stretches  across  the  breadth 
and  Ideology  of  the  country. 

The  affable  73-year-old  Tar  Heel,  whose 
foremost  guide  Is  the  U^S.  Constitution.  Is 
receiving  thousands  of  letters  from  people 
who  tell  him  he  is  their  last  remaining  hope 
against  a  computerized  police  state. 

Last  week,  while  the  veteran  of  16  years  In 
the  Senate  was  unsuccessfully  fighting  the 
District  of  Columbia  crime  bill  as  a  document 
"as  full  of  holes  as  a  mangy  dog  Is  of  fleas." 
the  antlcomputer  mall  stacked  up  In  his  sub- 
committee on  constitutional  rights. 

Letter  writers  say  they  are  alarmed  over 
Army  computer  banks  on  antiwar  demon- 
strators, federal  snooping  Into  library  records 
to  determine  who  Is  reading  books  on  explo- 
slvee,  and  customs  agents  opening  personal 
mall  from  overseas. 

"Freedom  of  the  Individual  is  one  thing 
I've  always  fought  for,"  Ervin  said,  "And, 
yes,  I'm  really  concerned  about  us  losing  It. 
"In  the  case  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
crime  bill,"  he  said,  "you've  got  the  President 
of  the  United  States  wanting  to  repudiate 
a  law  put  Into  effect  by  the  First  Continental 
Congress — the  right  to  ball." 

The  reference  was  to  preventive  detention, 
that  part  of  the  bill  which  will  allow  a  Judge 
to  hold  a  defendant  without  ball  If  the  judge 
thinks  he  might  endanger  society  If  freed. 

Ervin  la  equally  contemptuous  of  the  no- 
knock  provision  permitting  warrant-armed 
police  to  break  into  a  residence  unannounced 
if  there  Is  reason  tb  believe  narcotics  or  other 
evidence  would  be  destroyed  If  they  waited 
for  the  occupants  to  answer  the  doorbell. 

"It's  better  lor  a  few  people  to  get  away 
with  narcotics  than  to  destroy  the  rights  of 
all  citizens,"  Ervin  said.  "I  believe  a  man's 
home  Is  his  castle." 

In  a  Senate  speech  against  the  crime  bill 
last  week  Ervin  said  with  typical  emphasis 
"one  of  the  great  hungers  of  the  human 
heart  has  been  for  a  place  where  a  man 
could  retreat  to  converse  with  his  Ood  and 
family  without  molestation." 
Some  other  Ervin  views; 
On  pornography :  Brvln  believes  local  oom- 
mimlty  sundards  should  dlcUte,  not  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

On  Vietnam:  Ervin  says  "you  shouldn't 
go  Into  a  war  unless  you're  going  to  win  It. 
We  could  have  won  it  long  ago." 


On  women's  liberation:  Ervin  said  some 
feminists'  demands  are  "about  the  same  as 
requiring  a  man  to  nurse  his  baby." 

Anyway,  he  said,  la  his  own  home  Mar- 
garet, his  wife  of  46  years.  "lays  down  the 
law." 


SENATOR    NELSON    INVESTIGATES 
DRUGS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
a  recent  article  concerning  investiga- 
tions made  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  into  prac- 
tices of  the  drug  industry  raises  some 
very  serious  questions  about  what  should 
be  done  to  protect  peoples'  lives  and 
livelihood. 

Senator  Nelson's  investigations  dem- 
onstrate that  great  discrepancies  exist 
when  the  activities  of  drug  companies  in 
this  country  are  compared  to  what  the 
same  companies  do  in  other  countries. 
In  brief,  while  citizens  in  other  countries 
are  more  likely  to  be  harmed  by  inade- 
quate warnings  on  their  drugs.  American 
citizens  are  more  likely  to  be  overcharged 
for  the  same  drug. 

It  was  learned  from  these  investiga- 
tions that  it  is  not  an  uncommon  prac- 
tice for  American  drugs  to  be  marketed 
in  other  countries,  without  disclosing 
known  dangers  of  those  drugs.  These 
warnings  are  required  to  be  given  to 
American  consumers  but  the  companies 
do  not  give  the  same  warning  on  the 
same  drugs  In  countries  whose  laws  are 
less  sophisticated  than  ours. 

Mr.  President,  this  practice  raises  a 
serious  question  as  to  our  responsibility 
to  citizens  of  other  nations  for  drugs  pro- 
duced in  and  exported  from  this  country 
by  U.S.  companies. 

The  article  also  points  out  that  while 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  are 
better  warned  about  their  drugs,  they 
often  pay  much  higher  prices  for  the 
same  drug. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  same  drug  pro- 
duced by  the  same  company  does  not 
decrease  in  danger  as  it  cra'^ses  a  na- 
tional border,  nor  does  it  seem  appro- 
priate that  its  value  should  change  so 
radically  by  virtue  of  crossing  that 
border. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Mr.  Morton 
Mintz,  entitled  "Medical  Safety  Is  Geo- 
graphic." published  in  the  July  12,  1970, 
issue  of  the  Washington  Post,  on  page  CI 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Medical  Safety   Is  Geographic 
(By  Morton  Mlntz) 

Suppose  your  child  has  a  sore  throat.  You 
take  him  to  a  doctor.  Will  the  doctor  pre- 
scribe a  potent  antibiotic  that  could  kill  the 
child? 

The  answer  to  that  question  may  dep>end 
on  whether  you  happen  to  be  In  the  United 
States  or  another  country. 

If  the  physician  Is  in  practice  here — and 
if  he  reads  and  heeds  warnings  that  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration  requires  the 
manufacturer  to  put  in  labeling  and  promo- 
tional materials  in  the  United  States — he 
will  not  prescribe  such  a  medicine. 

But  If  he  practices  abroad,  he  may  pre- 


scribe the  drug  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  very  same  manufacturer  withholds  from 
foreign  physicians  the  warnings  he  Is  forced 
to  give  to  American  physicians. 

A  drug  company  doctor  must  learn  that 
"when  a  drug  has  been  found  too  dangerous 
for  use  in  this  country,  he  can  approve  Its 
use  In  other  countries  whM-e  the  laws  are 
less  stringent  and  people  have  less  protec- 
tion," Dr.  A.  Dale  Console,  former  medical 
director  of  E.  K.  Squibb  &  Sons,  told  Sen. 
Gaylord  Nelson  (D-Wls.)   last  year. 

"He  must  learn,  when  a  drug  has  been 
found  useless  on  one  side  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
It  can  be  sold  as  a  panacea  on  the  other  side," 
Dr.  Console  added  In  a  letter. 

about    42    VARIETIES 

As  a  specific  example,  he  cited  Marsllld,  a 
Roche  Laboratories  antidepressant.  The 
DFA  removed  It  from  the  American  market 
In  January,  1961,  after  reports  of  53  fatal  and 
193  nonfatal  cases  of  liver  damage  In  users. 
Drugs  "with  slmUar  therapeutic  usefulness, 
but  with  greater  safety  were  available,"  the 
agency  said. 

But  four  years  later  In  Mexico,  Console 
said,  "I  went  to  a  drugstore  and  after  some 
difficulty  In  giving  Marsllld  the  proper 
Spamsh  Inflection.  I  was  offered  a  bottle  of 
the  drug  over  the  counter  (a  common  prac- 
tice in  Mexico)." 

Spokesmen  for  the  pharmaceutical  Indus- 
try, while  stopping  short  of  claiming  to  be 
observing  the  Golden  Rule,  sometimes  vigor- 
ously defend  their  otonduct. 

"I  win  match  tiie  integrity  and  the  moral- 
ity of  the  pharmaceutical  Industry  with  that 
of  our  accusers  any  time."  Poster  Whltlock. 
chairman  of  the  Ortho  Pharmaceutical  Corp., 
told  the  Rutgers  Pharmaceutical  Conference 
two  years  ago. 

And  the  Upjohn  Co.,  which  no  longer  can 
sen  In  the  United  States  an  antibiotic  com- 
bination called  Panalba,  says  that  It  has  In- 
formed foreign  medical  authorities  of  the 
circumstances  and  left  a  decision  up  to  them. 
The  product  Is  sold  abroad  as  Albamycln-T. 

The  classic  case  of  a  double  standard  for 
a  medicine  Involves  the  potent  antibiotic 
chloramphenicol.  Various  companies  sell  it 
throughout  the  world  under  a  bewildering 
variety  of  at  least  42  trade  names,  including 
Alflcetyn.  Chlorarasaar,  Juvamycetln.  Leu- 
komycln  and  Paraxln. 

But  In  the  United  States  and  numer- 
ous other  countries  in  Asia,  Europe  and 
Latin  America,  chloramphenicol  is  almost 
synonymous  with  Chloromycetin,  the  trade 
name  of  Parke-Davis  of  Detroit  and  far  and 
away  the  most  popular  brand. 

The  firm  has  ma.sslvelv  promoted  Chloro- 
mycetin to  physicians.  Many  of  them  like 
to  prescribe  It  because  It  Is  relatively  freer 
of  minor  side  effects  than  rival  antibiotics 
that,  like  chloramphenicol,  are  effective 
against  a  broad  range  of  Infections. 

Parke-Davis  began  marketing  Chloromy- 
cetin In  1949.  Abroad,  the  Arm  sells  it  di- 
rectly or  through  licenses  or  Joint  ventures 
with  foreign  firms. 

Much  more  frequently  than  other  broad- 
spectum  antibiotics  such  as  tetracycline. 
Chloromycetin  can  be  lethal — a  fact  that  be- 
came known  alm3.-.t  20  years  ago.  With  this 
In  mind,  the  fDA  approved  a  labeling  for 
Chloromycetln^that  recognizes  it  as  the  pre- 
ferred antibiotic,  or  "drug  of  choice."  for  a 
mere  handful  of  people — victims  mot  car- 
riers) of  typhoid  fever — and  rs  an  alternative 
medication  for  another  handful,  the  victims 
of  other  relatlvelr  uncommon  Infections  of 
the  salmonella  spscies. 

Every  year,  hoaever.  millions  of  people 
In  the  United  States  and  millions  more  In 
foreign  countrle.- — In  most  of  which  drugs  are 
sold  without  prescription — take  Chloromy- 
cetin capsules.  Still  others  receive  It  by  In- 
jection. 
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But  medical  scientists  have  testified  before 
Sen.  Nelson's  Monopoly  Subcommittee  that 
even  in  this  country.  90  to  99  per  cent  of  the 
prescriptions  for  Chloromycetin  are  need- 
less— written  either  for  diseases  for  which 
no  medicine  is  effective  or  for  diseases  that 
can  be  treated  by  safer  medications. 

On  the  basis  of  exhaustive  studies  by  the 
California  Department  of  Health  and  the 
California  Medical  Association.  Chloromy- 
cetin causes  a  fatal  blood  disease  In  one  iiser 
in  24,200  to  40.600.  depending  upon  dosage. 

The  disease  is  aplastic  anemia.  It  destroys 
the  ability  of  the  bone  marrow  to  manufac- 
ture blood  components.  It  la  usually  fatal. 

Parke-Davis  Includes  the  estimated  death 
rates  in  the  FDA-requlred  labeling.  It  omits 
them  from  foreign  labeling. 

NEEDLESS    DEATHS 

The  rates  Indicate  that  among  the  millions 
of  people  who  take  Chloromycetin  every 
year,  hundreds  needlessly  die.  In  the  United 
States  alone,  an  estimated  four  million  per- 
sons have  taken  Chloromycetin  In  a  single 
year,  and,  according  to  the  California  statis- 
tics, between  98  and  165  of  them  died  as  a 
result. 

Whether  here  or  abroad,  the  victims,  often 
children,  and  their  families  were  unaware  of 
the  danger  or  the  promotional  lures  that  may 
have  led  physicians  to  prescribe  chloram- 
phenicol. 

In  Japan,  Chloromycetin  is  available  with- 
out prescription  and  Is  extremely  popular. 
Some  thanks  surely  Is  owed  the  promotional 
exuberance  and  Ingenuity  of  the  supplier, 
Sankyo  Co..  Ltd. 

Sankyo's  labeling  describes  the  product 
as  a  "beautiful  two-layer  tablet,  sepla-col- 
ored  on  one  side  and  yellow  on  the  other." 

A  translation  of  the  labeling  also  discloses 
that  although  Sankyo  considers  Chloromyce- 
tin "a  remarkably  Ideal  antibiotic,"  It  has 
fortified  Its  tablets  with  no  fewer  than  seven 
B-complex  vitamins.  Medical  scientists  un- 
hesitatingly denounce  such  a  mixture  as  sci- 
entifically preposterous.  But  Sankyo's  label- 
ing says: 

"Since  the  vitamins  In  tlie  drug  are  ra- 
tionally distributed,  the  drug  Is  capable  of 
oontrolling  symptoms  of  vitamin  B  defi- 
ciency, thm  strengthening  the  resistivity  of 
the  body  to  infection  and  Increasing  Its  re- 
cuperative power." 

The  labeling  recommends  Chloromycetin 
In  a  long  list  of  diseases  for  which  the  FDA 
and  Parke-Davis  say  In  the  American  label- 
ing, no  data  to  substantiate  effectiveness 
exist. 

These  diseases  Include  measles,  whooping 
cough,  ulcerative  colitis,  shingles,  and  chick- 
en pox. 

Only  "In  rare  cases"  may  aplastic  anemia 
occur,  the  Japanese  labeling  says.  There  Is  no 
acknowledgment  that  It  Is  usually  fatal. 

A    rORBIGN    VBNTITBB 

A  similar  situation  prevails  In  other  coun- 
tries. Including  Italy.  The  story  goes  gack  to 
the  1950s.  At  the  time.  Dr.  Console,  now  In 
private  practice  In  Princeton,  was  medical  di- 
rector of  E.  R.  Squibb. 

Replying  to  a  list  of  questions  submitted 
by  Sen.  Nelson  at  the  request  of  Sen,  Jacob 
K.  Javlts  (R-N.Y.),  Console  recalled  that  In 
1955  his  firm  was  considering  the  possibility 
of  foreign  marketing  chloramphenicol  under 
Its  own  label,  as  a  Parke-DavU  licensee. 

"I  was  presented  with  the  prospect  of  .  .  . 
making  all  the  excessive  claims  for  the  drug 
and  excluding  a  warning  statement  since  It 
was  not  required  In  the  countries  In  which 
sale  (was)  proposed,"  he  said. 

"I  refused  to  approve  the  tentative  copy 
and  made  It  clear  that  I  would  tender  my 
resignation  before  I  would  approve  the  copy," 
Console's  letter  continued.  The  proposed  ar- 
rangement never  materialized. 

Last  year.  Console  and  his  wife,  who  Is  also 
a  physician,  were  In  Italy.  There,  they  made  a 


study  of  psychiatric,  medical  and  drug  prac- 
tices In  communities  ranging  from  a  small 
hamlet  In  SlcUy  through  medium-sized 
cities,  such  as  Bologna  and  Florence,  to 
Rome. 

In  the  medical  schools  and  teaching  hospi- 
tals, the  hazards  of  chloramphenicol  are 
"well  appreciated,"  Console  told  Neison  in  a 
second  letter  last  September.  Yet  practicing 
•  Italian  physicians  continue  to  prescribe  It  so 
often  that  It  ranks  in  p>opularlty  with  tetra- 
cycline and  penlcUUn. 

Console  said  he  was  appalled  to  find  that 
the  brochure  Inserted  by  Parke-Davis  In  each 
package  urges  use  of  Chloromycetin  In  "In- 
fections of  the  respiratory  apparatus  caused 
by  bacteria  and  viruses,"  as  well  as  in  sur- 
gical, urinary  and  Intestinal  infections. 

".  .  .  insofar  as  chloramphenicol  is  con- 
cerned, the  practices  I  observed  from  1951  to 
1957  (while  at  Squibb)  have  not  changed 
one  lota,"  he  continued.  "The  increasingly 
strong  warning  statements  required  by  the 
FDA  are  for  American  consumption  only  and 
we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  a  drug 
that  is  dangerous  for  Americans  is  eminently 
safe  for  Italians." 

A  confrontation  about  this  kind  of  dis- 
crepancy occurred  on  Capitol  Hill  Nov.  29, 
1967.  At  the  time,  most  of  the  approximately 
2,500  words  In  the  FDA-approved  prescribing 
Instructions  for  Chloromycetin  were,  in  one 
way  or  another,  negative  or  ominous. 

The  labeling  begins  with  a  warning  that, 
for  emphasis.  Is  typographically  boxed.  Point- 
ing out  that  Chloromycetin  can  cause  aplas- 
tic anemia,  the  blood  disease,  even  in  short- 
term  use.  the  warning  goes  on  to  say: 

"Chloramphenicol  must  not  be  used  when 
less  potentially  dangerous  agents  will  be  ef- 
fective." 

In  the  boxed  warning  and  later  In  the 
labeling,  the  following  statement  Is  under- 
lined: 

"It  must  not  be  used  In  the  treatment  of 
trivial  infections  or  where  It  Is  not  Indicated, 
as  In  colds,  Infiuenza,  Infections  of  the 
throat;  or  as  a  prophylactic  agent  to  prevent 
bacterial  infections." 

At  another  point,  the  same  message  Is 
paraphrased  In  capital  letters. 

At  a  hearing  before  the  Nelson  subcom- 
mittee, the  witness  was  Leslie  M.  Lueck, 
Parke-Davis'  director  of  quality  control. 
With  him  was  Lloyd  N.  Cutler,  special  coun- 
sel for  the  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers 
Association. 

Lueck  had  come  to  present  evidence  that 
his  firm's  version  of  chloramphenicol  cap*- 
sules  enters  the  bloodstream  In  the  thera- 
peutically useful  amounts  with  greater  sp>eed 
than  chemically  similar,  less  expensive  ge- 
neric versions. 

Nelson  showed  Lueck  a  two-page  Chloro- 
mycetin advertisement  In  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association.  The  FDA-re- 
qvilred  warnings,  set  In  small  type,  filled  most 
of  one  page.  » 

Are  the  warnings  "Justifiable,"  Nelson 
asked. 

Lueck's  answer  was.  "Yes,  I  think  they 
are.  I  think  they  are  very  adequate." 

Nelson  then  proceeded  to  contrast  the  pro- 
motion of  Chloromycetin  In  the  United 
States  and  Britain,  where,  in  January,  1967. 
the  Committee  on  Safety  of  Drugs  had  told 
British  doctors  of  24  reported  chlorampheni- 
col deaths  In  the  past  two  years. 

Emphasizing  that  It  did  not  know  "how 
many  cases  have  occurred  but  have  not  been 
reported."  the  British  committee  said  that 
the  24  cases  accounted  for  80  i>er  cent  of  all 
fatal  blood  diseases  in  patients  taking  anti- 
biotics. Yet  54  times  as  many  prescriptions 
were  written  for  other  antibiotics  as  for 
chloramphenicol. 

". .  .  chloramphenicol  should  never  be  used 
systematically  for  the  treatment  of  trivial  in- 
fections." the  committee  said. 


NO     WARNING     AT     AtX 


Nelson  next  showed  the  Parke-Davis  wit- 
ness an  ad  for  Chloromycetin  that  had  mn 
in  the  British  Medical  Journal  on  Feb.  11, 
1967.  This  was  about  a  month  after  the  Com- 
mittee on  Safety's  bulletin  and  nine  days 
before  the  ad  In  the  Journal  of  the  AMA. 

That  advertisement  "does  not  have  any 
warning  In  It  at  all,"  Nelson  said.  "How  do 
you  explain  that?" 

Lueck  really  couldnt  explain  It,  having 
conceded  to  the  senator  that  the  effect  of  the 
antlbotlotlc  "is  the  same  on  people  in  other 
countries  as  it  Is  here."  But  Lueck  did  have 
a  defense:  Parke-Davis  "has  always  met  all 
the  requirements,  the  legal  requirements,  of 
whatever  country  we  distributed  our  prod- 
ucts in  .   .  ." 

American  laws  require  that  drugs  exported 
from  the  United  States  must  comply  vrtth  the 
law  of  the  country  of  destination.  Thus,  for 
example,  the  FDA  regulates  the  labeling  (and 
the  safety  and  efficacy)  of  Chloromycetm 
that  Parke-Davis  produces  at  a  plant  In 
Puerto  Rico  for  the  United  States — but  It 
cannot  regulate  the  Chloromycetin  synthe- 
sized at  the  same  plant  for  Latin  American 
countries. 

Recently,  the  PDA  asked  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  warn  physicians  throughout  Latin 
America  that  Parke-Davis  has  created  "a  po- 
tentially hazardous  health  situation"  by 
labeling  Chloromycetin  to  overstate  the  bene- 
fits and  understate  the  perils,  much  as  In 
Italy,  Japan  and  elsewhere. 

After  The  Washington  Post  disclosed  the 
FDA  request  to  have  American  embassies  alert 
physicians  In  Latin  American  countries. 
Parke-Davis  asked  to  meet  with  the  FDA. 
The  company  requested — and  the  FDA 
agreed — to  add  a  sentence  to  the  message  the 
agency  had  drafted  for  the  State  Department, 
saying  that  Parke-Davis  would  change  the 
Latin  American  labeling  to  bring  it  into  line 
with   that  in  the   United   States. 

At  the  Monopoly  Subcommittee  hearing  In 
November,  1967,  Sen.  Nelson  told  Lueck,  the 
Parke-Davls  executive,  that  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  other  countries  raises  "a  very 
serious  moral  question." 

"It  sure  shocks  me."  Nelson  said.  "What 
the  witness  says  is  we  will  meet  the  standards 
of  the  country  where  the  drug  Is  sold.  That 
means,  of  course,  there  Is  not  a  single  under- 
developed country  In  the  world  that  has  any 
defense  against  the  exploitation  of  their  peo- 
ple for  profit  by  an  American  corporation  that 
does  not  warn  them  of  the  serious,  mighty 
serious,  possibly  fatal  consequences  here." 

The  senator  went  on  to  ask : 

"Do  you  mean  to  testify  that  your  company 
will  stand  on  the  proposition  that  we  will 
send  drugs  to  Tanganyika,  we  will  send  to 
Latin  American  countries,  we  will  send  to  all 
the  underdeveloped  countries  in  the  world 
and  since  they  do  not  have  any  staindards  we 
win  fool  them  all  we  can.  and  make  a  great 
big  profit  and  never  tell  doctors  that  there 
is  a  risk  of  serious  blood  dyscrasias  (ab- 
normalities)? Is  that  what  you  are  telling 
the  committee?" 
.Lloyd  Cutler,  special  counsel  for  the  drug 
Industry  organization.  Interceded  to  enter 
a  general  denial. 

"You  are  indicting  every  drug  company  in 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. '  he 
told  Nelson  heatedly. 

The  senator  replied  that  he  "would  be 
pleased  to  Indict  on  moral  grounds"  any  com- 
pany that  would  do  what  Parke-Davls  had 
done  In  selling  Chloromycetin  abroad. 

But  elastic  promotional  standards  neither 
begin  nor  end  with  Parke-Davls  or  Chloro- 
mycetin. Consider  Merck  &  Co.'s  Decadron 
( dexamethasone ) .  which  went  on  the  market 
in  the  late  19508  tu  an  antl-tnflammatlon  hor- 
mone tised  mainly  for  rheumatoid  arthritis. 

The  late  Sen.  Estes  Kefauver.  at  a  hearing 
of    the    Senate    Antitrust     Subcommittee, 
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showed  John  T.  Connor,  then  president  of 
Merck,  a  Oecadron  ad  that  claimed,  "No 
steroid  side  effects." 

"This  particular  ad  is  used  by  our  Inter- 
national division,"  a  flustered  Connor  said. 
Dr.  Augustus  Gibson,  the  firm's  director  of 
medical  research,  then  acknowledged  the 
claim  to  be  "not  true." 

Several  years  later,  a  Merck  entourage  ap- 
peared before  Sen.  Nelson  to  testify  about 
Indomethacln,  a  successor  to  Decadron  that 
Lb  sold  here  as  Indocin  and  In  about  100 
other  countries  as  Indocld.  At  the  time,  the 
PDA-approved  labeling  recommended  Indo- 
methacln principally  for  rheumatoid  arthri- 
tis, but — on  the  ground  that  evidence  of 
safety  and  efficacy  was  insubstantial — not  for 
numerous  other  diseases. 

Nelson,  at  a  hearing  on  May  3.  1967,  asked 
Merck  President  Henry  W.  Gadsden  about 
"your  standard  of  guidance  for  advertising" 
In  a  country  lacking  a  regulatory  agency  or 
sophisticated  medical  community. 

"Our  standard  of  guidance,  sir,  is  whatever 
has  been  approved  by  the  scientists  of  Merck 
as  appropriate  medical  positioning  of  the 
product,"  Gadsden  answered. 

Nelson  said  this  troubled  him.  Many  com- 
panies "may  not  be  as  conscientious  as 
Merck,"  heaald. 

A  couple  of  months  before  the  hearing, 
Abbott  Laboratories  ran  an  ad  in  the  Journal 
of  the  AMA  for  Enduron.  a  thiazide  diuretic 
used  to  combat  high  blood  pressure  and  .con- 
gestive heart  failure.  In  removing  excess  fluid 
from  body  tissues,  Enduron  had  the  advan- 
tage of  causing  "less  potassium  loss"  than 
rival  thiazide  diuretics,  the  ad  claimed. 

The  PDA,  which  at  this  time  had  not  yet 
abandoned  vigorous  enforcement  of  the  drug 
advertising  regulations,  compelled  Abbott  to 
send  a  "corrective  letter"  to  physicians  say- 
ing that  the  agency  considered  the  ad  mis- 
leading. 

But  a  year  after  sending  the  letter  to  doc- 
tors In  the  United  States,  the  firm  was  mak- 
ing the  repudiated  claims  to  doctors  in  Can- 
ada and,  possibly,  elsewhere. 

Meanwhile,  the  PDA  and  a  group  of  30  spe- 
cialists m  Infectious  diseases  retained  by  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences-National  Re- 
search Council  have  ruled  the  Upjohn  Co. 
product  Panalba  hazardous.  On  the  princi- 
pal ground  that  its  mixture  of  two  antibiot- 
ics, tetracycline  and  novobiocin,  had  no  ad- 
vantage over  its  ingredients  used  separately, 
it  was  also  ruled  Ineffective. 

Mainly  because  of  the  needless  adminis- 
tration of  its  novobiocin  component,  the  FDA 
has  estimated  that  the  medicine  needlessly 
injured  hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons 
In  the  United  States  every  year,  a  few  of 
them  fatally. 

After  resisting  all  the  way  to  the  Supreme 
Court  the  PDA's  attempts  to  take  Panalba 
off  the  market.  Upjohn  halted  sales  of  the 
drug  in  the  United  States  a  few  months  ago. 
Elsewhere,  however,  the  company  continues 
to  sell  the  mixture  as  Albamcycln  T  In  1969, 
foreign  sales  totaled  $10  million. 

In  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  an  Upjohn  spokes- 
man said,  "In  every  case,  we  have  advised 
competent  health  and  registration  authori- 
ties of  everything  that  has  transpired  In  the 
United  States  In  regard  to  the  Panalba  case. 
"We  have  left  It  up  to  them  to  Judge  whether 
we  should  continue  to  sell  the  product  in 
their  country,"  the  company  told  The  Wash- 
ington Post. 

"Our  action  In  regard  to  Panalba  In  the 
United  States  was  based  on  our  respect  of  a 
regulatory  order.  In  no  way  does  It  alter  our 
opinion  In  regard  to  the  efficacy  and  safety  of 
the  combination  antibiotic  products." 

PRICED    HIGHER    HZRE 

In  pricing,  as  Sen.  Kefauver  was  the  first 
to  bring  out,  it  is  often  Americans  who  are 
disadvantaged.  One  example  Involves  Ser- 
pasll.  the  CIBA  brand  of  reserplne.  which  Is 
widely  used  to  lower  blood  pressure.  The  com- 


pany's price  to  pharmacists  for  100  tablets  In 
the  0.25-mlIigram  dose  was  84.50  in  the 
United  SUtes — but  $1.05  in  Bonn,  $1.19  in 
London,  $1.24  in  Bern,  $152  in  Rome,  $1.56  In 
Vienna,  $1.60  In  Rio  and  $3  in  Mexico  City. 

Another  example  is  Thorazine,  the  Smith 
Kline  and  French  brand  of  chlorpromazlne 
hydrochloride.  This  Is  a  potent  tranquilizer 
discovered  by  the  French  firm  of  Rhone- 
Poulence.  SKP,  the  exclusive  licensee  in  the 
United  States,  charged  pharmacists  $6,06  for 
100  25-milllgram  tablets. 

But  a  State  Department  survey  made  for 
the  Nelson  subcommittee  showed  that  the 
price  to  druggists  for  the  same  product  was 
$1.08  in  London  and  Paris,  $2.52  In  Teheran, 
$2.53  in  Rio,  $3.48  in  Vienna  and  $4.80  In 
Mexico  City. 

Selling  in  lots  of  1.000  to  the  U.S.  De- 
fense Supply  Agency,  SKP  charged  the  gov- 
ernment $32.62.  At  the  same  time,  the  ex- 
clusive licensee  In  Canada,  Bell-Cralg,  was 
charging  $2.60 — one-twelfth  as  much — in 
sales  to  the  Canadian  Department  of  Veteran 
Affairs. 


MR.  WILLIAM  RANDOLPH  HEARST, 
JR.,  COMMENTS  ON  THE  MIDDLE 
EAST  CRISIS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
an  editorial  on  the  Middle  East  situation 
by  Mr.  William  Randolph  Hearst.  Jr., 
has  come  to  my  attention.  The  editorial 
provides  some  insight  on  the  continuing 
crisis  and  suggests  that  the  United 
States  should  act  in  consert  with  our 
NATO  Allies  and  Japan  in  efforts  to 
stand  up  to  Russia  in  the  Middle  East. 

I  recommend  to  the  Senate  this  edi- 
torial by  William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr., 
entitled  "Arab  Canal  Crossing — All-Out 
War,"  which  appeared  in  the  July  12, 
1970,  issue  of  the  Hearst  newspapers. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  editorial  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ar.\b   Can.\l  Crossink  :   All-Out  W.\r 

(By  William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.) 

Tel  Aviv — Having  completed  the  Asian 
part  of  a  quick  trip  around  the  world  this 
weekend  finds  us  in  the  Middle  East — which 
many  diplomatic  crisis  watchers  think  is  now 
the  world's  greatest  danger  spot. 

We,  Joe  Kingsbury  Smith,  our  chief  for- 
eign writer,  and  my  son  Willie,  who  has  Just 
crossed  over  the  adult  threshold,  arrived  here 
in  the  Miami  Beach  of  Israel  at  dawn — 
which  was  4:45  a.m.  to  be  exact — after  a  17- 
hour  flight  from  Hong  Kong,  via  Bangkok, 
Colombo  and  Bombay. 

Waiting  for  us  at  the  airport  was  a  friend 
of  previous  visits.  Sam  Becker,  representing 
the  Israeli  government,  who  whisked  us  away 
to  the  attractive  seashore  Dan  Hotel,  where 
Joe  and  I  stayed  on  our  first  visit  to  Israel 
in  1955. 

On  the  drive  In  from  the  airport,  there 
were  impressive  signs  of  the  construction 
that  has  been  going  on  in  recent  years  despite 
the  fact  that  Israel  has  been  in  a  virtual 
state  of  war  since  1967,  when  it  scored  a 
smashing  victory  over  the  Arabs  in  the  six- 
day  war,  but  found  no  peace. 

New  office  buildings  and  apartments  have 
sprung  up  like  mushrooms  In  what  was  once 
a  virtual  shanty  town  of  old  wooden  houses 
A  few  of  these  relics  of  the  original  Jewish 
colony  that  settled  in  Tel  Aviv  shortly  after 
the  turn  of  the  century  still  stand,  but  they 
are  barely  noticeable  in  the  midst  of  the 
modem,  tree-lined  city  that  this  one-time 
heap  of  sand  dunes  has  become  under  the 
dynamic  drive  of  the  Jewish  people. 


Evidence  of  what  this  energetic  race  Is 
doing  to  build  up  its  national  home  and  turn 
the  once  barren  Palestine  Into  fertile  land 
can  be  seen  in  the  eucalyptus,  pine  and 
cypress  trees  that  one  sees  along  the  airport 
route.  They  are  part  of  the  100  million  trees 
planted  in  Israel  since  the  Jewish  state  was 
established  in  1948. 

One  would  never  realize  in  the  peaceful 
atmosphere  of  Tel  Aviv  that  Israel  was  still 
fighting  for  Its  existence,  with  almoet  daily 
border  clashes  in  the  war  of  attrition  that 
the  neighboring  Arab  states  are  waging 
against  It. 

We  found  here  the  same  apparent  calm- 
ness that  seemed  to  prevail  when  we  were  in 
Saigon  and  in  the  war-threatened  Cambodian 
capital  of  Phnom  Penh.  It  has  been  my  ex- 
perience that  people  in  danger  areas  are 
much  less  jittery  than  those  who  are  far 
away  from  the  scene  of  danger. 

That  the  Middle  East  is  a  powder  keg  with 
a  rapidly  burning  fuse  there  is  no  doubt.  The 
fuse  may  fizzle  out,  or  It  may  be  stamped 
out,  if  the  Western  powers  have  the  good 
sense,  covirage  and  determination  to  stand 
up  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

If  Russia's  rulers  think  the  West,  and 
especially  the  United  States,  will  do  nothing 
to  protect  Israel  and  their  own  vital  interests 
in  the  Middle  East,  then  the  fuse  might  spark 
an  explosion  that  could  rock  the  world. 

Prom  our  talks  with  General  Moshe  Dayan, 
the  brilliant  Israeli  Defense  Minister  who 
master-minded  the  swift  victory  over  the 
Arabs  in  1967,  and  other  knowledgeable 
people  here  In  Israel,  It  was  apparent  that 
nobody  really  knows  what  the  Soviets  are  up 
to  In  their  latest  moves  in  Egypt.  These  in- 
clude the  installaUon  of  Soviet  SAM  Two  and 
SAM  Three  antiaircraft  missiles  in  the  Suez 
Canal  Zone. 

Seen  from  the  Israeli  side,  the  situation 
makes  me  think  of  a  man  sitting  In  a  room 
in  which  there  Is  a  burning  fuse  leading  to 
another  Inaccessible,  mysterious  room.  You 
don't  know  whether  the  fuse  is  going  to  fizzle 
out  when  it  gets  to  that  other  room,  or 
whether  it's  going  to  set  off  a  powder  keg, 
the  size  of  which  Is  unknown. 

Two  things  are  certain,  though.  One  is 
that  the  situation  in  the  Middle  East  is  de- 
teriorating. The  other  is  that  if  the  Soviets 
don't  restrain  Egypt,  it  is  going  to  get  worse. 
There  is  genuine  fear  among  the  Israeli 
leaders  now  that  Russia  Is  going  to  let  Nas- 
ser attempt  a  major  crossing  of  the  Suez 
Canal  with  the  aim  of  driving  the  Israeli 
forces  back  from  the  east  bank. 

The  Kremlin  Is  believed  to  be  Intent  on 
re-openlng  the  Suez  Canal  for  a  number  of 
reasons.  The  closure  of  the  Canal  has  meant 
a  prolongation  of  up  to  38  days  for  Soviet 
supplies  to  North  Vietnam  around  the  South 
African  cape  route. 

It  is  also  believed  the  Soviets  want  quicker 
access  for  their  warships  to  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  the  Persian  Gulf  as  part  of  their  long- 
range  plan  for  extending  Russian  influence 
in  that  area  and  filling  the  vacuum  being 
created  by  Britain's  military  withdrawal  from 
such  strategically  Important  spots  as  Aden. 
Another  factor  is  thought  to  be  Soviet 
concern  over  the  outcome  of  its  ideological 
dispute  with  Red  China,  and  a  desire  to  flank 
China  by  establishing  a  naval  presence  In 
the  Indian  Ocean. 

Israeli  military  leaders  suspect  that  the  in- 
stallation of  Soviet  missiles  in  the  Canal 
Zone  areas  is  Intended  to  overcome  Israel's 
air  superiority  and  thus  pave  the  way  for  an 
Egyptian  crossing  of  the   Canal    In  force. 

The  Israelis  are  confident  that  If  the 
United  States  will  keep  them  supplied  with 
an  adequate  number  of  the  latest  Phantom 
flghter-bombers — they  are  thinking  in  terms 
of  dozens,  not  hundreds — and  other  anti- 
missile equipment,  such  as  electronic  Jam- 
ming for  radar,  they  can  handle  any  Egyptian 
attempt  to  cross  the  Canal  providing  the 
Soviet  Air  FV>rce  does  not  Intervene  directly 
m  the  flghting. 
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They  are  willing  as  they  always  have  been 
to  pay  for  whatever  they  get.  but  they  do 
want  long  term  credits  because  they  are 
facing  financial  difficulties  at  the  moment. 

If  the  Russans  do  intervene  the  Is- 
raelis assert  they  will  not  hesitate  to  attack 
them  and  to  fight  as  long  as  they  can  hold 
out.  However,  they  realize  they  cannot  alone 
take  on  Indeflnltely  the  Soviet  Union  as  well 
as  the  Arabs. 

Therefore,  they  are  hoping  the  United 
States  will  say,  in  effect,  to  Russia:  "Don't 
Intervene  directly  because  If  you  do,  we  will 
be  forced  to  do  so." 

Israel's  leaders  are  convinced  that  kind  of 
a  warning  would  deter  the  Soviets,  since  it 
is  doubted  that  Russia  wants  to  risk  another 
Cuba-typ>€  confrontation  with  the  United 
States. 

I  believe  that  we  have  got  to  stand  up  to 
Russia  in  the  Middle  East,  but  I  don't  believe 
we  should  have  to  do  it  alone.  Western  Eu- 
rope is  dependent  on  the  Middle  East  for 
80  per  cent  of  Its  oil  requirements.  Nearly 
90  per  cent  of  the  oil  Japan  consumes  comes 
from  that  area.  Our  NATO  allies  and  Japan 
should  join  with  us  in  any  diplomatic  or 
military  action  that  is  deemed  necessary  to 


deter  the  Soviets  from  recklessness  in  the 
Suez  Canal  area. 

We  have  been  told  In  no  uncertain  terms 
here  that  if  Egypt  attempts  a  major  crossing 
of  the  Canal,  it  means  all-out  war  Insofar 
as  Israel  is  concerned. 

It  Is  time  somebody  steps  on  that  fuse — 
quickly. 


THE      BUDGET     AND      APPROPRIA- 
TIONS BY  CONGRESS 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
in  the  morning  hour  today,  a  colloquy 
took  place  among  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Proxmire),  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  and  other 
Senators,  concerning  the  extent  to  which 
Congress  cut  or  did  not  cut  President 
Nixon's  budget  for  fiscal  year  1970, 

The  discussion  would  not  be  complete 
without  reference  to  an  excellent  state- 
ment delivered  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  on 
July  21,  reported  in  the  Congressional 


Record  on  page  25219.  I  shall  not  re- 
peat in  full  what  he  had  to  say,  but  I 
would  like  to  read  a  paragraph  or  two 
from  his  remarks: 

Taking  the  narrow  Issue  of  appropriations 
alone,  it  has  been  argued  that  the  Congress 
itself  cut  the  Nixon  budget  by  $7.6  billion 
in  certain  areas  of  governmental  appropria- 
tions, added  roughly  $2  billion  to  other  areas 
of  appropriation,  for  a  total  aggregated  re- 
duction of  $5.6  billion. 

Not  so,  says  Representative  George  H. 
Mahon's  Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  of 
Federal  Expenditures,  in  its  report  on  the 
impact  of  congressional  actions  and  Inac- 
tions of  the  1970  fiscal  year  Federal  budget. 
As  shown  in  the  following  table,  this  Con- 
gress cut  a  $5.9  billion  surplus  by  $46  million. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Allott  had  the 
table  printed  In  the  Record  at  that  time; 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
reprinted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


BUDGET  SUMMARY^"  SUMMARY  OF  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  AND  FISCAL  YEAR  1%9  FEDERAL  BUDGETS-REFLECTING  CONGRESSIONAL  ACTIONS  AND  INACTIONS  AFFECTING  THOSE  BUDGETS 

DURING  THE  FIRST  SESSION  OF  THE  91ST  CONGRESS 

|ln  millions  of  dollars) 


Summary  totals 


Budget  authority 

(obligatlonal 

and  lending 

authority) 

(1) 


Budget  outlays 

(expenditures 

and  net 

lending) 

(2) 


Budget  receipts 
(3) 


Budget  surplus 
or  deticit 

<4) 


Fiscal  year  1970: 

Net  total  budget  estimates  as  submitted  Jan  15,  1%9 iK 210,116 

Net  total  budget  estimates  as  corrected  by  the  new  administration ■ 211,412 

Net  total  budget  estimates  as  corrected  and  revised  to  Apr.  15,  1969 205,901 

Net  total  budget  estimates  as  revised  and  amended  to  date - '204. 201 

Adjustments  (or  interfund  and  intragovernmental  transactions  and  applicable  receipts *13.714 

Total  gross  budget  estimates.. 217.915 

Budget  estimates  not  requiring  further  action  by  Congress  (previously  enacted  or  permanent).. 80,712 

Prior  year's  budget  authority 

Current  (1970)  budget  authority.  .  : (80,712) 

Budget  estimates  requiring  action  by  Congress 137,203 

Effect  of  congressional  action  on  budget  estimates  (net  changes)  to  Dec.  23, 1969: 

House -3.687 

Senate -2,512 

Enacted.. 3-837 

Effect  of  congressional  inaction  on  budget  estimates  (see  supporting  table  No.  3  and  pt.  I  of  supporting  table  No.  4). .  +1.313 

Total  net  effect  of  congressional  action  and  inaction,  1st  sess.,  91st  Cong -t-476 

Fiscal  year  l%9: 

Net  total  budget  estimates  as  submitted  in  January 194,620 

Net  total  budget  estimates,  as  revised 196,030 

Net  total  budget  estimates,  as  changed  by  congressional  action 195.568 

Actual  net  total  as  enacted  by  Congress  and  reported  by  the  Treasury 195,568 


195,272  198.686                  +3,414 

196,921  198.586                  +1,765 

192.899  198.686                  +5,787 

2  192,880  -198,800                 +5.915 

i-13.714  +13,714 

206.599  212,514  +5.915 

114.896  202,712 

(85.165) 

(529,731) 

91,703  9,802 '.'.'.'. 


+362 

+767 

•-1,569 

+  1.232 
-337 

183.701 
185.588 
185,263 
184,769 


+  158 
-2, 173 
-118 
-265 
-383 

186.092 
186,492 
186,492 
187,843 


-204 

-2,940 

+1,451 

-1,497 

-46 

+2,391 

+904 

+1.229 

+3,074 


<  Budgetauthorityestlmateshavenotbeen  revised  sincethe  May 20withdrawalot$l,700,000,000  assumed  for  scorekeeping  purposes  that  the  Congress  was  working  with  the  Apr.  15  budget 

for  the  previously  proposed  social  security  program.  appropriation  and  outlay  estimates. 

3  The  summer  review  of  the  1970  budget  reflected  revised  budget  outlay  estimates  at  '  Includes  the  effect  of  the  Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the  foreign  assistance 

{192,860,000,000  and  reviud  budget  receipt  estimates  at  $198,800,000,000.  The  revised  outlay  appropriation  bills,  on  which  Congress  has  not  tjken  final  action,  in  the  amounts  approved  by 

estimates  reflect  many  increases  and  many  offsetting  decreases  on  which  full  details  are  not  ttie  committees  of  conference, 
available.  Since  revised  detailed  estimates  were  not  transmitted  to  the  Congress,  It  must  be 


Mr.  PROXMIRE,  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  table  to  which 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  refers,  as  I 
understand  it,  is  the  one  that  was  put 
together  by  Representative  Mahon;  is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Reduction  of  Non-Essential  Expen- 
ditures, which  Is  chaired  by  the  distin- 
guished Representative  from  Texas,  Mr. 
Mahon. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  argue  that  the  table  in- 
dicates Congress  did  not  reduce  President 
Nixon's  budget  request  for  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1970? 

Mr.  GRIPPIN.  As  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  well  knows,  because  this  de- 


bate has  raged  month  after  month  after 
month,  it  depends  on  which  budget  one 
is  talking  about. 

When  President  Nixon  took  oflSce.  he 
inherited  a  budget  left  by  President 
Johnson.  If  we  refer  to  that  budget, 
which  President  Nixon  submitted  short- 
ly after  taking  oflQce,  we  come  up  with 
one  set  of  figures 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes),  The  time  of  the  Senator  has 
expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
may  proceed  for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  After  President  Nixon 
had  been  in  office  awhile  and  had  time 
to  study  the  budget,  he  revised  it  and 


then,  as  I  recall,  there  was  a  second  re- 
vision by  the  Nixon  administration,  so 
that  all  of  these  various  revisions  must 
be  taken  into  account. 

I  think  it  is  quite  well  established 
that  no  administration  can  spend  money 
that  Congress  does  not  appropriate.  If  we 
in  the  Congress  have  been  doing  such  a 
good  job  in  cutting  budgets  over  the 
years,  it  is  rather  strange  that  the 
United  States  seems  to  be  going  further 
and  further  into  debt  year  after  year 
after  year. 

I  believe  I  heard  one  of  the  speakers 
say  a  little  earlier  that  Congress  cut 
each  of  the  Johnson  budgets.  I  recall  one 
year  in  the  Johnson  administration  that 
there  was  a  deficit  of  well  over  $20  bil- 
lion. We  certainly  must  have  done  a  great 
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Job  in  Congress  in  cutting  the  budget 
In  that  particular  year. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  agree  with  much 
of  what  the  Senator  says.  I  agree  that  we 
did  not  do  the  job  we  should  have  done. 
All  I  am  saying  is  that  we  cut  every  budg- 
et year  after  year  of  the  President,  so 
that  if  we  did  a  poor  job,  the  President 
did  an  even  poorer  job  and  that,  of 
course,  must  include  the  inciunbent 
President. 

I  am  talking  about  action  by  Con- 
gress in  fiscal  1970  on  revising  the  budget 
by  President  Nixon.  The  last  budget  he 
sent  down  was  reduced  by  $6.3  billion 
and  overall  by  $7.8  billion  below  what 
President  Nl.xon  requested. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  should  like  to  join 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  by  making 
a  few  comments  in  addition  to  those  al- 
ready made  on  this  subject.  I  am  sorry 
I  missed  most  of  the  initial  remarks  of 
the  acting  minority  leader.  But  I  do 
want  to  emphasize  that  the  figures  I 
submitted  were  the  final  verified  figures 
published  by  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. That  Committee  is  composed 
of  both  Democrats  and  Republicans  and 
as  has  been  confirmed  by  the  acting 
Chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Ellender),  they  were  figures  based  not 
on  the  Johnson  budget  but  on  tlie  Nixon 
revised  budget. 

As  I  recall.  President  Nixon  reduced 
the  original  Johnson  budget  by  around 
$5  biUion,  and  what  the  Congress  did 
was  to  reduce  the  Nixon  budget  by  over 
$6  billion— $6,370,935,390;  plus,  for  this 
1971  fiscal  year,  $1,437,000,000;  plus,  go- 
ing back  to  the  year  just  completed  1970, 
the  second  suppllemental — H.R.  11400 — 
we  reduced  that  measure  by  an  additional 
$461,947,690  under  President  Nixon's 
request. 

So,  if  we  want  the  actual  figures  of 
what  this  Congress  has  done,  and  this 
applies  to  the  Republican  side  of  the 
aisle  as  well  as  to  the  Democratic  side 
of  the  aisle — it  was  a  bipartisan  cut — 
the  total  effect  of  what  Congress  has 
done  in  reducing  President  Nixon's  re- 
vests for  spending  is  to  have  cut  $8,- 
269.883,080  out  of  those  spending  de- 
ques ts. 

I  think  that  Congress — members  of 
both  parties  in  Congress — should  be 
proud  of  this  accomplishment. 

I  have  also  indicated  that  I  am  proud 
of  what  the  administration  has  done,  be- 
cause President  Nixon  has  reduced  in 
excess  of  $3  billion  from  projected  ex- 
penditures. I  want  to  give  him  full  credit 
for  doing  so. 

If  we  will  work  in  tandem,  together, 
we  can  face  up  to  this  problem  and  ac- 
complish a  great  deal,  rather  than 
throw  the  ball  back  suid  f  ortlV  to  one 
another  creating  situations  which  beUe 
the  facts. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  PreBldent,  if  I  may 
have  2  additional  minutes.  I  want  to  say 
for  the  benefit  of  the  majority  leader 
that  I  inserted  into  the  Bbcosd  a  table 
prepared  by  the  Joint  Coxxunittee  on 
Nonessential  Federal  Expenditures, 
chaired  by  the  distinguished  Representa- 
tive from  Texas  (Mr.  Mabon),  a  table 
with  which  the  majority  teader  Is  famil- 
iar— and  which  was  Included  In  a  speech 


delivered  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Allott)  last  week.  In  light  of  the 
colloquy,  which  had  developed  earlier 
today,  I  believed  it  appropriate  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  pertinent  remarks  which 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  made  on 
July  21. 

If  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana  does  not  agree  with  Repre- 
sentative Mahon  of  Texas  and  has  some 
other  figures  from  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee,  of  course,  we  are 
entitled  to  take  a  look  at  those,  too. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  say  that  I 
almost  always  agree  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  House  Appro- 
priaticms  Committee,  but  I  never  dis- 
agree with  the  distinguished  acting 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  who,  I  think,  is  just  as  ef- 
ficient and  effective  and  as  conversant 
with  figures  as  is  any  Member  of  Con- 
gress in  either  body. 

I  was  unable  to  listen  to  the  remarks 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado last  week,  although  he  told  me 
ahead  of  time  that  he  was  going  to  make 
his  remarks.  I  had  another  engagement. 
I  want  to  repeat  that  it  was  my  under- 
standing afterward,  however,  that  he 
had  gone  back  to  the  original  Johnson 
budget  and  used  those  figures,  whereas 
what  we  have  tried  to  do  was  to  begin 
with  the  Nixon  revised  budget  for  1970. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  5  additional 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  for  the 
focus  in  which  he  has  put  this  colloquy 
this  morning.  I  am  certain  that  my 
friend,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  would  agree  with  me. 

We  have  a  joint  problem,  the  adminis- 
tration £ind  Congress  and  the  American 
people,  to  do  everything  we  can  to  cut 
expenses. 

What  concerns  me  is  that  when  we 
look  at  the  end  result,  instead  of  achiev- 
ing that  goal,  by  cutting  out  money  for 
health  needs,  hospital  requirements,  edu- 
cational needs,  and  supplementary  food 
for  the  poor  and  save  money  in  less  sen- 
sitive areas. 

It  is  for  ttiis  reason  that  I  pledged 
several  months  ago  when  I  began  to  real- 
ize that  instead  of  a  $1.3  billion  surplus, 
we  were  going  to  have  a  $1.3  billion  def- 
icit by  the  administration's  own  state- 
ment in  fiscal  1971  and  I  predict  a  deficit 
of  something  like  $8  blUion  unless  we  do 
something  about  this. 

I  pledge  my  support  where  we  can  ef- 
fect a  reduction  of  at  least  $4  billion  In 
spending. 

I  have  enimierated  $989  million  that 
we  can  cut  on  Items  of  this  kind  In  the 
Defense  Department.  All  other  agencies 
of  the  Government  can  purchase  abroad 
if  there  is  a  6  percent  to  12  p«^cent  dif- 
ferential, but  the  Defense  Department 
cannot  purchase  abrotid  unless  there  Is  a 
50  percent  differential.  We  require  that 


50  percent  of  our  agricultural  products 
under  Public  Law  480  be  shipped  in 
American  bottoms. 

Later  in  the  day.  during  the  discussion 
on  the  military  procurement  bill,  I  intend 
to  discuss  food  procurement.  We  spend 
$7  billion  in  purchasing  food  for  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force. 

I  think  that  we  can  save  14  percent 
through  sensible  consolidation  and  elimi- 
nating the  jealousy  which  exists  between 
the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Air  Force 
which  results  in  the  setting  up  of  food 
service  for  the  most  part  on  a  company 
basis  rather  than  on  a  consolidated  basis. 

There  is  a  great  deal  that  we  can  do 
to  cut  unnecessary  spending.  We  are  all 
in  accord  with  that  and  we  will  then 
have  more  money  to  spend  in  the  areas 
in  which  it  is  needed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
strikes  me  that  the  reason  for  the  deficit 
this  year  will  be  due  to  the  fact  that  in 
certain  areas  of  the  economy — in  hous- 
ing, for  example,  in  which  the  Senator 
is  well  versed,  in  lumber  and  related  in- 
dustries— there  is  a — severe  recession.  It 
will  mean  a  serious  loss  of  revenue.  When 
you  add  to  that  the  fact  that  we  have 
in  excess  of  5  percent  of  our  working 
population  unemployed,  it  means  that 
there  will  be  far  less  income  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Certainly  there  has  been  a  miscalcula- 
tion here,  although  an  honest  one.  Cer- 
tainly none  of  the  experts  could  foresee 
that  these  events  would  occur. 

The  point  that  I  emphasize  again,  and 
I  cannot  emphasize  it  too  strongly,  is 
that  what  we  have  done  here  we  have 
done  together.  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats, and  what  we  want  to  do  is  to  work 
with  the  administration,  as  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  stated  several  times. 
The  idea  is  that  together  both  branches 
can  contribute  to  the  process — the  execu- 
tive by  paring  the  expenses  down  there 
and  the  Congress  by  reducing  the  ap- 
propriations up  here.  In  that  way,  we 
will  be  able  to  try  to  bring  about  a  level- 
ing of  the  economy. 

One  of  the  places  that  can  be  touched 
and  touched  deeply — and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  mentioned  this  time  and 
time  again — Is  the  $14  billion  out  of  the 
defense  budget  which  It  costs  to  main- 
tain approximately  525,000  American 
troops  and  dependents  In  Western 
Europe.  That  is  apart  from  the  salaries 
and  the  benefits  we  pay  to  the  Germans 
who  are  employed  in  our  installations. 

I  would  hope  that  the  6,000-man  with- 
drawal from  the  Philippines,  the  20,000- 
man  withdrawal  contemplated  from 
Korea,  and  the  further  reductions  in  the 
oCBng  for  Vietnam  would  be  followed  In 
due  time,  and  shortly,  by  substantial 
withdrawals  from  Western  Europe,  as 
well. 

I  think— I  do  not  know— that  the  ad- 
ministration is  moving  In  that  direction. 
And  If  they  are,  they  will  have  my  full 
support.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5 
additional  minutes.      

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  spoken  about 
cutting  spending.  It  is  most  appropriate 
to  point  out  that  when  we  consider  the 
pending  bill,  anyone  who  is  looking  for 
an  opportunity  to  cut  spending  will  have 
that  opportunity  in  spades  in  the  next 
few  weeks  as  we  consider  the  pending 
bill. 

The  pending  bill  would  provide  $19,242 
million.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  is  be- 
low President  Nixon's  request  by  about 
$1.3  billion. 

Here  is  the  issue.  What  spending  do  we 
want  to  cut?  Over  aU,  in  the  aggregate, 
I  think  our  argument  is  overwhelming. 
We  did  cut  the  budget  requests  by  our 
previous  actions  in  the  I'iz  years  this 
Congress  has  been  in  session,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  has  pointed 
out,  by  more  than  $8  billion. 

It  is  true  that  many  of  us  have  voted 
for  funds  in  the  health  and  welfare  areas 
above  the  President's  requests.  I  plead 
guilty  to  that. 

The  fact  is  that  with  respect  to  overall 
expenditures,  especially  in  the  military 
area,  the  position  taken  by  most  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  both  Republicans  and 
Democrats,  has  been  to  cut  the  amount 
well  below  the  budget  requests. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois and  other  Senators  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  vote  on  an  amendment 
which  some  of  us  will  offer  to  cut  the 
President's  request.  That  would  reduce 
military  spending  overall  by  several  bil- 
lion dollars. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  most 
important  opportunity  for  Senators  to 
demonstrate  whether  they  really  believe 
in  economy.  Here  is  where  we  will  get  the 
biggest  cut  of  all. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  and  other 
Senators  have  referred  to  many  instances 
in  which  Congress  has  gone  above  the 
President's  request.  In  some  cases  it  was 
by  several  million  dollars  and  in  some 
other  cases  it  was  by  several  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars.  We  can  do  that 
consistent  with  fiscal  responsibility  by 
cutting  the  military  budget  by  $7  billion 
and  we  are  going  to  have  the  chance  to 
do  that. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder  If 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  Is  prepared 
to  indicate  in  what  form  his  amendment 
will  come.  Would  this  be  a  10-percent  cut 
in  the  defense  budget? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No;  we  are  trying  to 
develop  an  agreement  between  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  who  believe  in 
reducing  the  defense  budget  overall,  on 
a  responsible  and  realistic  figure. 

We  would  like  to  get  some  indication 
of  what  they  think  would  be  a  realistic 
budget  cut.  We  have  not  decided  whe- 
ther it  should  be  a  10-  or  a  15-percent 
cut. 

This  bill  represents  a  cut  below  the 
President's  request. 

I  feel  that  we  shoiild  have  an  oppor- 
tunity for  Members  of  Congress  to  go 
on  record  on  the  matter  of  reducing  the 
overall  money  spent. 

We  would  like  to  get  from  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  and  other  Senators 
their  viewpoint  on  how  much  they  feel 
would  be  a  sound  and  responsible  cut. 


Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  is  there  any 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  tliat  if  we  go  at  it  in  this  ap- 
parently simple  way  and  cut  5  percent 
or  10  percent  across  the  board  that  we 
would  really  be  abdicating  our  respon- 
sibility and  shifting  the  burden  to  the 
Defense  Department  to  decide  what  pro- 
.grams  should  be  cut?  Should  we  not  ad- 
dress ourselves  to  specific  programs? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  tlie  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  3  additional 
minutes. 

Tne  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  should  we 
not  afford  the  Members  of  Congress  an 
opportunity  to  vote  on  specific  reduc- 
tions rather  than  on  some  overall  catch- 
all which  really  leaves  no  responsibility 
in  our  hands  as  to  what  programs  are 
to  be  cut. 

We  would  not  know  what  is  being 
reduced;  whereas  an  amendment  on  a 
specific  system,  whatever  it  might  be, 
gives  us  a  chance  to  analyze,  appraise, 
and  hear  the  opinions  of  experts  and 
members  of  the  armed  services  and  eval- 
uate the  effect  on  tlie  reduction  in  that 
area. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Last  year  we  tried  to 
make  cuts  on  the  basis  of  reducing  spe- 
cific weapons  systems.  We  were  success- 
ful to  a  modest  extent  and  we  were  able 
to  make  some  cuts.  This  year  the  feeling 
is  that  we  would  do  better  with  an  over- 
all reduction.  Many  people  feel  this  is  a 
more  responsible  way  for  Congress  to  act. 
Former  Comptroller  of  the  Defense  Rob- 
ert Anthony,  for  instance,  testified 
that  this  is  much  better  because  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  hundreds  of  ex- 
perts who  ccmcentrate  on  trs^g  to  give 
us  the  strongest  military  force  we  can 
get,  and  If  we  can  give  them  discretion 
to  live  within  a  modest  sum,  they  can 
give  us  a  military  force  with  more  fire- 
power, mobility,  and  effectiveness  than 
If  we  tried  to  cut  sharply  in  one  area  and 
not  in  other  areas.  Of  course,  an  argu- 
ment can  be  made  for  the  other  ap- 
proach, but  we  believe  this  is  the  best 
way  to  proceed. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  cordially  invite  the  Sen- 
ator, if  he  Is  in  the  Chamber  at  the  time, 
to  join  me  when  I  discuss  the  subject  of 
food  for  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
and  what  I  think  is  the  unnecessarily 
wasteful  way  in  which  this  is  being  han- 
dled. I  would  welcome  the  Senator's 
comments.  I  would  be  happy  to  provide 
now  an  advance  copy  of  my  text  to  the 
Senator  and  his  staff  so  they  might  study 
it.  I  look  upon  the  Senator  as  an  expert 
in  reducing  waste  in  connection  with  un- 
necessary expenditures.  This  is  a  biparti- 
san effort.  This  system  has  been  in  ex- 
istence under  both  Democratic  and  Re- 
pubUcan  administrations.  I  hope  this  ad- 
ministration takes  the  initiative  in  facing 
up  to  the  problem.  This  is  the  kind  of 
expenditure  we  can  cut  in  the  budget. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  hope  to  be  in  the 
Chamber  when  the  Senator  makes  his 
presentation. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  if  it  is 
true — as  Jefferson  said — that  error  of 


opinion  may  be  tolerated  where  reason 
is  left  free  to  combat  it.  then  certain 
comments  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  last 
Friday  may  be  open  to  fair  comment. 

The  distinguished  Senator  said  that 
President  Nixon,  and  I  quote  'is  getting 
away  with  murder,"  in  his  charge  that 
Congress  is  contributing  to  inflation  by 
increasing  the  President's  budget  request. 
In  order  to  avoid  being  labeled  "big 
spenders"  the  Senator  would  have  us 
examine  the  President's  budget  request 
last  year  and  conysare  that  with  the 
amount  Congress  appropriated.  On  the 
narrow  issue  of  appropriations  matters 
alone,  the  senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
concludes  that  Congress  lias  been  more 
frugal  than  the  President  due  to  the  fact 
that  Congress  cut  the  President's  appro- 
priation request  by  $5.5  billion. 

I  cannot  help  but  wonder  how  this  kind 
of  analysis  squares  with  the  conclusion  of 
Congressman  Mahon,  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee, 
that  the  total  net  effect  of  congressional 
action  and  inaction  of  the  first  session  of 
the  91st  Congress  was  to  reduce  President 
Nixon's  $5,915  billion  surplus  for  fiscal 
year  1970  by  $46  million. 

Much  as  I  regret  to  mention  again  the 
facts  and  figures  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee — facts  and  figures  which  I 
have  repeatedly  introduced  into  the  Rec- 
ord— I  feel  that  I  must  once  again  make 
mention  of  certain  realities. 

As  Chairman  George  H.  Mahon  men- 
tioned in  his  1971  budget  scorekeeplng 
report — staff  report  No.  7 — as  of  July  9. 
1970: 

A.  BCTDGET  ATTTKORITY  FOR  FISCAL   1971 

1.  House  actions  to  July  9,  1970  on  all 
spending  bills — appropriations  and  legisla- 
tive— have  increased  the  President's  requests 
for  fiscal  1971  budget  authority  by  $7,486,- 
977.000. 

2.  Senate  actions  to  July  9,  1970  on  all 
spending  bills — appropriations  and  legisla- 
tive— have  increased  the  President's  budget 
authority  requests  for  fiscal  1971  by  $4,335,- 
950,000. 

3.  Enactments  of  spending  bills — appropri- 
ations and  legislative — to  July  9,  1970  have 
added  $457,434,000  to  the  President's  budget 
authority  requests  for  fiscal  1971. 

B.  BT7DGET  OtJTLAYS  FOR  FISCAL  1971 

1.  House  actions  to  July  9.  1970  on  all 
spending  bills — appropwlatlons  and  legisla- 
tive— have  added  a  net  of  »2 .956,063,000  to 
the  President's  total  estimated  outlays  for 
fiscal  1971. 

2.  Senate  actions  to  July  9.  1970  on  all 
spending  bills — appropriations  and  legisla- 
tive— have  added  a  net  of  $2,555,752,000  to 
the  President's  total  estimated  outlays  for 
fiscal  1971. 

3.  Enactments  of  spending  blHs — appropri- 
ations and  legislative — to  July  9,  1970  have 
added  $191,934,000  to  the  President's  total 
estimated  outlays  for  fiscal  1971. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  curious  and 
damaging  blind  spot  in  some  of  the  eco- 
nomic analysis  that  takes  place  in  this 
Chaml>er.  Sometimes  some  Senators  seem 
to  think  that  if  they  cut  an  expenditure 
they  have  done  all  that  Is  necessary  for 
fiscal  responsibility.  This  is  not  true.  It 
neglects  one  basic  fact.  This  is  the  fact 
that  any  expenditure — however  moder- 
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ate,  however  responsible — must  be 
matched  by  corresponding  provisions  for 
raising  revenues. 

The  problem  is  this.  There  is  a  phenom- 
enon which  the  economists  refer  to  as 
a  "revenue  shortfall."  You  have  a  rev- 
enue shortfall  whenever  revenues  fail  to 
amount  to  the  total  that  was  expected 
when  expenditures  were  being  planned. 
Obviously  when  a  revenue  shortfall  oc- 
curs, one  of  two  things  must  happen.  On 
the  one  hand,  responsible  authorities  can 
revise  downward  their  judgment  of  per- 
missible expenditures.  On  the  other  hand. 
a  deficit  can  be  allowed  to  occur. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  another  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Hearing  none,  the  Senator 
is  recognized  for  an  additional  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  im- 
portant thing  to  notice  is  this.  If  we 
want  to  avoid  a  substantial  deficit  at  any 
time,  then  we  must  be  prepared  not  just 
to  cut  expenditures  but  to  allow  our  cuts 
to  be  governed  by  a  close  and  careful 
projection  of  any  possible  revenue  short- 
falls. Moreover,  the  phenomenon  of  a 
"revenue  shortfall"  is  not  just  a  chal- 
lenge to  cut  the  budget.  It  is  also,  and 
equally,  a  challenge  to  see  that  all  re- 
sponsible measures  are  taken  to  gen- 
erate revenues  equal  to  the  amount  of 
the  shortfall. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  why  it  is  fair  to 
say  that  pruning  the  budget  is  only  half 
the  task  for  a  responsible  Congress.  The 
other  half — which  is  often  less  conspicu- 


ous, and  is  often  more  unpleasant — is  the 
raising  of  revenues.  In  this  regard  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  face  the  fact  if  an 
intolerable  budget  deficit  should  result  in 
fiscal  year  1971,  it  will  be  attributable  in 
part  to  congressional  inaction  on  matters 
which  would  result  in  increased  revenues. 

One  aspect  of  the  President's  message 
upon  which  the  senior  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin is  curiously  silent  has  to  do  with 
this  question  of  the  willingness  of  Con- 
gress to  assume  the  responsibilities  for 
the  generation  of  adequate  revenues.  In 
his  statement  of  July  18  entitled  "Con- 
gressional Action  and  Government 
Spending,"  the  President  stated: 

FVDr  fiscal  year  1971,  which  began  July  1, 
this  administration  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress a  budget  calling  for  expenditures  of 
$200  billion,  and  estimating  revenues  at  $202 
billion.  If  the  Congress  continues  in  its  pres- 
ent pattern  of  proposed  Increases  In  expendi- 
tures, the  total  for  this  fiscal  year  will  actu- 
ally reach  a  substantially  larger  figure. 

Some  $3.5  billion  of  Increases  are  caused  by 
mandatory  and  virtually  uncontrollable  rises 
in  costs — such  as  Increases  in  the  Interest  on 
the  national  debt  ($1.8  billion)  and  in  public 
assistance  (over  $500  million) .  The  major  pay 
Increase  for  Federal  employees  added  $1.4  bil- 
lion over  the  amount  originally  budgeted. 
Some  Increases  are  the  result  of  necessary 
new  programs.  But  much  of  the  total  increase 
is  due  to  threatened  Congressional  action  or 
inaction. 

On  the  receipts  side  of  the  ledger,  the  Con- 
gress has  failed  to  provide  necessary  revenue. 
By  Its  action  on  the  tax  bill  last  year,  the 
Congress  had  already  reduced  projected  reve- 
nue for  fiscal  year  1971  by  $3  billion  and  for 
fiscal  year  1972  by  $5  billion  below  my  re- 
quest. Beyond  this,  the  Congress  has  as  yet 
failed  to  take  action  on  my  proposals  for  a 
tax  on  lead  use  In  gasoline,  an  advance  in  the 
time  of  collection  of  estate  and  gift  taxes,  and 


an  increase  In  postal  rates.  The  Congress 
must  produce  action  on  these  measures,  or 
we  can  exptect  to  collect  much  less  than  the 
$202  billion  estimated  in  February. 

And  that  Is  not  all.  The  1971  exi>enditures 
are  an  Inevitable  springboard  for  the  budget 
of  1972.  Unless  the  present  trend  is  corrected 
by  the  Congress,  the  resulting  1972  spending 
could  produce  a  massive  deficit. 

To  luiderscore  the  President's  con- 
cern— and  to  legitimatize  it  perhaps  by 
referring  once  again  to  the  facts  and 
figures  of  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee— I  am  forced  to  quote  from  his  1970 
budget  scorekeeping  report — staff  re- 
port No.  14 — wherein  he  stated,  and  I 
quote,  "Total  net  effect  of  congressional 
action  and  inaction  of  the  first  session, 
91st  Congress"  was  to  reduce  a  $5,915 
billion  surplus  by  $46  million. 

I  do  not  think  this  is  difiBcult  to  com- 
prehend, but  in  all  honesty,  I  am  be- 
ginning to  understand  what  Swift  meant 
w-hen  he  said,  "complaint  is  the  highest 
tribute  heaven  receives." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks  the  budget  sum- 
mary which  appeared  on  page  3  of  Chair- 
man Mahon's  1970  budget  scorekeeping 
report — staff  report  No.  14 — entitled 
"Budget  Summary:  A  Summary  of  Fiscal 
Year  1970  and  Fiscal  Year  1969  Federal 
Budget*" — Reflecting  Congressional  Ac- 
tions and  Inactions  Affecting  Those 
Budgets  During  the  First  Session  of  the 
91st  Congress." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


BUDGET  SUMMARY-A  SUMMARY  OF  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  AND  FISCAL  YEAR  1%9  FEDERAL  BUDGETS— REFLECTING  CONGRESSIONAL  ACTIONS  AND  INACTIONS  AFFECTING  THOSE  BUDGETS 

DURING  THE  1ST  SESSION  OF  THE  91ST  CONGRESS 

lln  millions  ol  dollars! 


Summary  totaii 


Budget 

authority 

Budget 

(obltga- 

outlays 

tional 

(expen- 

and 

drtures 

lending 

and  net 

Budget 

authority) 

lending) 

receipts 

(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


Budget 

surplus 

or  deficit 

(4) 


Fiscal  year  1970: 

Net    total    budget    estimates    as    submitted 

Jan.  15,  1969 .   

Nat  total  budget  estimates  as  corrected  by  the 

new  administration 

Net  total  budget  estimates  as  corrected  and 

revised  to  Apr.  15,  1969 

Net  total  budget  estimates  as  revised  and 

amended  to  date 

Adjustments  for  intertund  and  intragovern- 

mental  transactions  and  applicable  receipts.. 

Total  gross  budget  estimates 

Budget  estimates  not  requiring 
further  action  by  Congress  (pre- 
viously enacted  or  permanent) 

Prior  year's  budget  authority 

Currently  (1970)  budget  authority. 
Budget  estimates  requiring  action  by 
Congress. 


210.116  195,272  198.686        +3,414 

211,412  196,921  198.686        +1,765 

205.901  192,899  198,686        +5,787 

'  204,  201  !  192,  885  »  198,  800        +5, 915 

+13.714  +13,714    +13,714 

217,915  206,599  212.514        +5,915 


80,712      114.896      202,712 

(85,165)  

(80,712)    (29,731). 


137,203       91,703         9.802 


Summary  totals 


Budget 

authority 

Budget 

(obliga- 

outlays 

tional 

(expen- 

and 

ditures 

Budget 

lending 

and  net 

Budget 

surplus 

authority) 

lending) 

receipts 

or  deficit 

(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


Effect  of  congressional  action  or  budget  estimates 
(net  changes) to  Dec.  23, 1969: 

House -3,687         +362         +158  -204 

Senate... : +2,512         +767      -2,173       -2,940 

Enacted •-837    > -1,569         -118       +1,451 

Effect  of  congressional  inaction  on  budget  estimates 
(see  supporting  table  No.  3  and  pt.  I  of  supporting 

table  No.  4) +1,313      +1,232         -265       -1,497 

Total  net  effect  of  congressional  action  end  inaction, 
1st  session,  91st  Congress +476         -337         -383  -46 

Fiscal  year  1969: 

Net  total  budget  estimates  as  submitted  in 
January  . 194,620      183.701      186,092        +2,391 

Net  total  budget  estimates,  as  revised 196,030      185,588      186,492  +904 

Net  total  budget  estimates,  as  changed  by 
congressional  action  195,568      185,263      186,492        +1,229 

Actual  net  total  as  enacted  by  Congress  and  re- 
ported by  the  Treasury 195,568      184,769      187,843        +3,074 


'  Budget  authority  estimates  have  not  been  revised  since  the  May  20  withdrav»al  of  $1,700,000,000 
for  the  previously  proposed  social  security  program. 

>  The  summer  review  of  the  1970  budget  reflected  revised  budget  outlay  estimates  at  $192,860,000 
and  revised  budget  racatpt  estimates  at  {198,800,000.  The  revised  outlay  estimates  effect  many 
increases  and  many  offsetting  decreases  on  which  full  details  are  not  available.  Since  revised 
detailed  estimates  were  not  transmitted  to  the  Congress,  it  must  be  assumed  for  scorekeeping 


purposes  that  the  Congress   was   working  with  the  Apr.  15  budget  appropriation  and  outlay 
estimates. 

>  Includes  the  effect  of  the  Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the  foreign  assistance 
appropriation  bills,  on  which  Congress  has  not  taken  final  action,  in  the  amounts  approved  by  the 
committees  of  conference. 
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Mr.  ALLOTT.  Emphasizing  the  fact 
that  the  90th  Congress  has  "turned 
away  from  imnecessary  military  ex- 
penses and  extravagant  programs  and 
toward  more  emphasis  on  human  re- 
sources" the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  tries  to  dramatize  the  emer- 
gence of  reordering  priorities  by  placing 
into  close  juxtaposition  spending  on 
hospitals  and  the  C-5A  as  well  as  food 
programs  for  our  children  and  the  ABM. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to  bela- 
bor the  Record  with  the  fact  that  mili- 
tary programs  such  as  the  ABM,  the 
C-5A,  the  TFX,  and  the  Cheyenne  heli- 
copter were  creatures  of  the  1960's.  I  do 
want  to  underscore  the  fact,  however, 
that  in  the  search  for  adequate  appro- 
priations for  human  resources  that  the 
decade  of  the  1970's  was  launched  by 
President  Nixon's  budget  w-hich  called 
for  spending  37  percent  of  the  budget 
for  national  defense  and  41  percent  for 
human  resource  programs.  As  the  Presi- 
dent pointed  out  In  his  statement  of 
July  18,  these  sharply  reversed  priorities 
w-ere  accomplished  only  by  a  massive 
change  in  emphasis  and  with  specific 
cuts  in  military  and  space  expenditures 
by  some  $6  billion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  10  minutes  longer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
that  both  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent can  take  some  credit  in  this  ques- 
tion of  reordering  priorities.  I  simply  feel, 
however,  that  the  efforts  of  the  President 
and  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  have  sim- 
ply not  been  given  the  credit  they  deserve 
in  this  instance.  Last  week  I  referred  to 
the  record  of  the  90th  Congress,  first  ses- 
sion, on  appropriation  matters  alone. 
With  regard  to  defense  appropriations 
in  the  first  session  of  the  91st  Congress, 
I  think  it  is  important  to  highlight  these 
significant  facts: 

On  January  15. 1969,  President  Lyndon 
Johnson  submitted  his  last  budget.  It 
called  for  Department  of  Defense  new 


obligational  authority  of  $80,645  billion 
and  $79.0  billion  in  expenditures. 

On  March  19,  1969,  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Melvin  Laird  testifying  before  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  pro- 
posed a  reduction  in  defense  spending  of 
S2.170  billion  in  new  obligational  author- 
ity and  a  $0,500  billion  reduction  in  ex- 
.penditures  for  fiscal  year  1970.  This  would 
have  the  effect  of  reducing  defense  re- 
quests for  new  obligational  authority  to 
$78,475  billion  and  reducing  expenditures 
to  $78.5  billion. 

On  April  15,  1969,  President  Nixon 
formally  submitted  to  Congress  amend- 
ments which  would  reduce  defense  new 
obligational  authority  by  $3,103  billion 
in  lieu  of  Secretary  Laird's  $2,170  billion, 
and  reduce  defense  expenditures  by 
$1,113  billion  in  lieu  of  Secretary  Laird's 
reduction  of  $0,500  billion. 

Thus,  President  Nixon's  April  15  re- 
visions to  President  Johnson's  fiscal  year 
1970  budget  reduced  defense  new  obliga- 
tional authority  to  $77,542  billion  and 
reduced  defense  expenditures  to  $77,887 
billion. 

On  June  10,  1969,  Secretary  of  Defense 
Melvin  Laird  appeared  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Defense  Appropria- 
tions in  support  of  President  Nixon's  re- 
vised budget  and  reiterated  President 
Nixon's  request  for  a  reduction  in  de- 
fense new  obligational  authority  to 
$77,542  bilUon  and  a  reduction  in  ex- 
penditures to  $77,887  biUion. 

On  August  21,  1969,  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Melvin  Laird  armounced  at  his 
press  conference  that  he  had  further  cut 
his  1970  program  by  an  additional  $3  bil- 
lion, thus  lowering  1970  expenditures  to 
$74,887  billion;  this  additional  S3  billion 
was  over  and  above  the  April  reductions 
of  President  Nixon. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  congressional 
rule  of  thumb  measurement  states  $3  of 
new  obligational  authority  reductions 
are  necessary  to  achieve  a  $1  expendi- 
ture reduction — I  might  say  there  might 
be  some  quarrel  with  that  figure;  the 
former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  former  Economic  Adviser  to  the 
President,  Gardner  Ackley  and  Secre- 
tary Fowler,  are  its  sources — and,  since 
the  Nixon  administration  accomplished 


an  expenditure  reduction  of  approxi- 
mately $4  billion  by  the  above-cited  re- 
ductions, it  is  clear  that  Congress  would 
necessarily  have  had  to  reduce  new  obli- 
gational authority  by  an  amoimt  not  less 
than  $12  billion  to  achieve  actual  spend- 
ing reductions  accomplished  by  the 
Nixon  administration. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  of  para- 
moimt  importance  to  put  the  question  of 
national  defense  expenditures  in  its 
proper  perspective  as  it  relates  to  cur- 
rent Federal  budget  priorities.  In  this  is- 
sue facts  rather  than  opinion  assume  a 
critical  role. 

Let  me  cite  some  of  these  facts  as  they 
appear  in  the  special  analysis  prepared  by 
the  highly  respected  institution — which 
obviously  owes  no  allegiance  to  any  polit- 
ical party — the  American  Enterprise  In- 
stitute for  Public  Policy  Research.  In 
their  recent  publication  entitled  "U.S. 
Government  Finances:  A  22-year  Per- 
spective 1950-71"  at  page  21  they  state 
the  following  as  it  relates  to  budgetary 
programing  for  national  defense: 

Reductions  in  national  defense  outlays 
programmed  in  the  proposed  1971  budget.  If 
they  materialize,  will  lower  defense  spend- 
ing in  1971  by  approximately  $14  billion,  in 
terms  of  1969  consumer  prices,  below  the 
defense  spending  level  of  1969. 

Defense  outlays  budgeted  for  1971  total 
$73.6— down  $7.7  billion  from  the  1969  level. 
However,  the  $73.6  billion  figtires  converts 
into  $66.8  billion  when  expressed  in  1969 
prices.  That  is,  deterioration  of  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  dollar  expected  to  con- 
tinue through  1971  lowers  the  budgeted  figure 
to  $66.8  billion,  which  is  $14.4  billion  less 
than  actual  defense  outlays  of  $81.2  bilUon 
In  the  1969  base  year. 

As  indicated  by  the  accompanying  chart 
and  the  tabular  data,  average  per  capital 
shares  of  defense  outlays,  in  1969  prices,  are 
estimated  to  drop  from  $404  In  1969  to 
$325  In  1971. 

Budgeted  reductions  apply  relatively  uni- 
formly to  the  three  major  components  of  the 
defense  budget — compensation  of  personnel, 
operation  and  maintenance,  and  procure- 
ment of  military  hardware  and  other  supplies. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
chart  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows ; 


Outlays  in  current  dollars  (millions) 


Estimates 


1967 


1%8 


1969 


1970 


1971 


Per  capita  outlays  in  1969  prices 

Lstimates 

1%7 

1968                  1969 

1970 

1971 

Military  functions:  ,              „  ,,,  ,,„ 

Personnel' J19.787  $21,954  $23,818  $25,158 

Operation  and  maintenance 19.000  20,578  22,227  21,500 

Prwurement 19,012  23,283  23,988  21.550 

Research,  development  etc 7,160  7,747  7,457  7,300 

Military  construction 1.536  1,281  1.389  1,124 

Other. 1,114  2,695  -864  5 

Adjustments -152 -165 -135 -HO 

Total  military  functions 67,457  77,373  77.877  76.505 

Military  assistance 858  654  789  495 

Atomic  energy.... 2,264  2,466  2,450  2,461 

Defense— related  activities -17  139  260  19 

Offsetting  receipts -481  -116 -138 -'M 

ToUlnatlonal  defense 70,018  80,517  81,240  79,432 


$24,104 

19,650 

18,799 

7,382 

1,154 

267 

-163 


$108.77 

140.45 

104.51 

39.36 

8.44 

6.12 

-.83 


$115.62 

108.73 

122.62 

40.80 

6.75 

14.19 

-.86 


$118.51 

110.60 

119.36 

37.10 

6.91 

-4.30 

-.67 


$117.13 

100.10 

100.33 

33.99 

5.23 

.07 

-.64 


$106.51 
86.83 
83.07 
32.62 
5.10 
1.18 
-.72 


71.191 

600 

2,411 

-52 

-572 


370.82 
4.72 
12.45 
-.09 

-2.64 


407.49 

3.44 

12.99 

.73 

-.61 


387.50 
3.93 

12.19 
1.29 

-.69 


356.20 

2.30 

114.6 

.55 

-.70 


314.57 

2.65 

10.65 

-i3 

-2.53 


73,583 


385.25 


424.04 


404.23 


369.83 


325. 14 


I  Including  pensions. 
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Mr.  ALLOTT.  Consider  these  charts 
concerning  the  relative  Importance  of  de- 
fense expviditures  during  the  past  dec- 
ade. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  charts  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  charts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Dollars  in  billionsl 


Fisul  year 


Dollars  tor 
defense 


Pe.-cent  of 
Federal 
budget 


1960. 
1961. 
1962. 
1963. 
1964. 
1965. 
1966. 
1967. 
196«. 
1969. 
4970. 
1971. 


^5.9 
47.4 
51.1 
52.3 
53.6 
49.6 
56.8 
70.1 
80.5 
81.2 
79.4 
73.6 


49.8 

48.  S 

47.8 

46.9 

45. 

41. 

42. 

44. 

45. 

44. 

40.1 

36.7 


The  following  ara  the  facts  about  the  non- 
defense  origin  of  Increases  In  the  Federal 
budget  during  the  last  decade: 

Government  spending,  nonmilitary  and 
military.  1960-1968 

[In  blUlonsJ 

1961    $97.8 

1962   ._. 106.8 

1963   111.3 

1964    118.6 

1965   118.4 

1966   134.6 

1967   158.2 

1968    178.8 


Nonmilitary  spending 
[IQ  billions] 

1961    $50.4 

1962    55.7 

1963    59.1 

1964 65.0 

1965   68.9 

1966    - 77.9 

1967   88.2 

1968   98.3 

Total     increase     (up     95     percent)  $47.9 

billion. 

Military  spending 
[In  billions] 

1961    $47.4 

1962    61.1 

1963    52.3 

1964    53.6 

1965    49.6 

1966    56.8 

1967    70.1 

1968  _- 80.5 

Total  Increase  (up  to  70  percent)  $33.1 
billion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  e-xpired. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  my  ef- 
forts today  are  certainly  not  intended 
to  justify  every  single  budget  reque.st 
President  Nixon  has  made  during  this 
Congress.  Obviously  there  are  items  in 
any  budget  of  any  President  over  which 
reasonable  men  may  differ. 


On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  my  in- 
tention to  try  to  put  two  or  three  mat- 
ters in  perspective.  The  first  has  to  do 
with  the  question  of  the  adequacy  of 
appropriations  for  national  defense.  The 
pending  military  procurement  authori- 
zations bill  will  clearly  provide  a  forum 
for  further  discussion  on  this  matter. 
The  second  matter  has  to  do  with  the 
willingness  of  this  Congress  to  act  upon 
the  revenue  proposals  of  the  President. 
The  President  has  been  most  construc- 
tive in  his  efforts  to  send  up  legislation 
which  would  serve  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays  during  this  Con- 
gress. In  fact,  Mr.  President,  legislation 
which  would  serve  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays  was  notoriously  ne- 
glected by  the  first  session  of  the  91st 
Congress.  A  total  of  $1.3  billion  in  budget 
authority  reductions  and  $1.2  billion  in 
outlay  reductions  were  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  but  not  acted  upon. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  chart  setting  forth  legis- 
lative proposals  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays  which  were  pending  at 
the  adjournment  of  the  9l8t  Congress  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
Again,  this  is  material  prepared  by  Rep- 
resentative Mahon's  committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


^ 


SUPPORTING  TABLE  NO.  4.-LEGISLATI0N  AFFECTING  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  BUDGET 
PART  I.  LEGISLATIVE  PROPOSALS  TO  REDUCE  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  AND  OUTLAYS' 
|ln  thousands  of  dollars] 


Estimated  reduction 


Revised  budget 
(Apr.  15,  1969) 


As  transmitted 
to  date 


House  action 
to  date 


Senate  action 
to  date 


Enacted 
to  date 


PENDING  AT  ADJOURNMENT  OF  THE  91ST  CONGRESS,  1ST  SESSION 

Departmenfof  Apiculture: 

Consumif  end  Marketinj Service: 

Consumer  protectJve,  marketing,  and  regulatory  programs  (S.  568,  H.R.  7444): 

Budget  authority 

Outlays _ ^ I. 

Removal  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  (S.  816,  H.R.  13193): 

Bddget  authority 

Outlays 

Farmers  Home  Administrafkin— Direct  l«»n  account  (S.  815,  H.R.  11604): 

Budget  authority 

Outlays 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare: 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service: 

Grants  to  States  for  maintenance  payments  (S. ,  H.R. ): 

Budget  authority 

Outlays 

Grants  to  States  for  medical  assistance  (S. ,  H.R. ): 

Budget  authority 

Outlays 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development: 
Mortgage  credit: 

Government  National  Mortgage  Assxiation  (S.  2864,  H.R.  12937): 

Bud  get  authority 


-113 
(-113) 


-113  . 
-113). 


(-2,900) 


(-2,90O>- 


"{-292,000)  (-292.' 666) ; 


Outlays. 


-30.300 
(-30.000) 

-126,000 
(-126,000) 


-500, 000 


-30, 000. 
(-30,000). 

-126.000  . 
(-126,000). 


-500,000 


O 


0) 


Department  of  Labor: 

Longshoreman  omnibus  bill  (S. ,  H.R. ); 

Budget  authority 

Outlays 

Post  Office  Department: 

Proposed  rate  increase  (H.R.  10877): 

Budget  authority 

Outlays ; 

Department  of  Transportatk>n: 

That  the  following  programs  b«  financed  from  trust  funds  rather  than  Federal  funds:  Highway  beauti- 
fication,  traffic  and  highway  safety,  State  and  community  highway  safety  programs,  motor  earner 
safety,  forest  highways,  and  public  land  highways: 

Budget  authority 

Outlays 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


-3,475  . 
(-3,475), 


-591.400 
(-591,400) 


-591,400  . 
(-591,400). 
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[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Estimated  reduction 


Revised  budget 
(Apr.  15,  1%9) 


As  transmitted 
to  date 


House  action 
to  date 


Senate  action 
to  date 


Enacted 
to  date 


PENDING  AT  ADJOURNMENT  OF  THE  91ST  CONGRESS,  1ST  SESSION— Continued 


,H.R. 


-): 


Veterans'  Administration: 

Compensation  and  pensions: 

Veterans  service-connected  compensation  (TB)  (S. 

Budget  authority 

Outlays - 

Veterans  non-service-connected  compensation  (railroad  retirement  exclusion)  (S.- 

Budget  authority 

Outlays - 

Other  (duplicate  burial  benefits)  (S. ,  H.R. ): 

Budget  authority 

Outlays. -. 

Loan  guarantee  revolving  fund  (S. ,  H.R.  11703): 

Budget  authority. 

Outlays — 


,H.R.- 


—46.000  . 
(—46,000). 

—66,000 
(-66, 000) 

—54.000  . 
(—54,000). 


—66,000  . 
(-66,000). 


(-123,500)         (-123.500). 


Total,  pt.  I: 

Budget  authority —1,416,988         -1,313,513  . 

Outlays . - -- (-1,335.388)      (-1,231,913). 


'  If  positive  legislative  action  is  not  taken  on  each  item,  budget  authority  and  budget  outlay  esti- 
mates carried  in  the  Budget  will  be  increased  by  the  amounts  indicated. 


'Successor  bills  S.  2854  and  H.R.  13827  do  not  include  this  item. 
'Shift  between  funds;  no  budget  effect. 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  President  has  once 
again  sent  up  legislative  proposals  to  re- 
duce budget  authority  and  outlays  in  fis- 
cal year  1971.  A  total  of  $2.2  billion  in 
■budget  authority  reductions  and  $2.3 
billion  in  outlay  reductions  would  be  gen- 
erated as  a  result  of  favorable  action  on 
the  President's  program  in   this  area. 


Congress  has  already  taken  some  action 
in  this  regard  but,  as  can  be  seen  from 
the  table  below,  there  are  many  legisla- 
tive proposals  which  have  not  yet  re- 
ceived congressional  action. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  "Legislative  proposals  in  fiscal 


year  1971  budget  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays"  as  it  appears  on 
pages  15  and  16  of  the  1971  budget  score- 
keeping  report — staff  report  No"  7 — 
dated  July  9.  1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


SUPPORTING  TABLE  NO.  4.-LEGISUTIVE  PROPOSALS  IN  FISCAL  YEAR  1971  BUDGET  TO  REDUCE  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  AND  OUTLAYS' 

[In  thousands  of  dollarsl 


Authorization  request  (title  or  purpose) 


Cost  estimate, 
1971  budget 


House  action 
to  date 


Senate  action 
to  date 


Enacted 

to  date 


Fiscal  year  1970: 

Post  Office  Department  (H.R.  10877,  S. ):  ,„  ,^ 

Budget  authority 1-156,000  . 

Outliys «  (-156,  000). 


Total,  fiscal  year  1970; 
Budget  authority.. 
Outlays 


-156,000  . 
(-156,000) 


(-67,616). 

(-622,000). 
(-689,300). 


>  -4.  577. 
«(-4,547). 


'(-1.542) 

(')  - 
(')  - 


Fiscal  year  1971: 

Funds  appropriated  to  the  President: 

Expansion  of  defense  production  (H.R.  17880,  S.  3776): 

Budget  authority 

Outlays 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  (H.R.  13472,  S.  2838): 

Budget  authority  (transfer) 

Outlays  (transfer) , 

Department  of  Agriculture: 

Consumer  and  Marketing  Service: 

Consumer  protective,  marketing  and  regulatory  programs  (H.R.  16264,  S.  3593): 

Budget  authority 

Outlays 

Removal  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  (H.R.  16264,  S.  3593): 

Budget  authority 

Outlays 

Federal  Crop  Insurance  (H.R.  16264,  S.  3593): 

Budget  authority 

Outlays 

Department  of  Defense— Civil: 
(k)rpsof  Engineers: 

Recreational  boat  harbors  (H.R.  16264,  S.  3593): 

Budget  authority 

Outlays 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare: 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service: 

Grants  to  States  for  public  assisUnce  (H.R.  16264,  S.  3593): 

Budget  authority .rl^l'?2SN 

Outlays '(-215,000) 

National  Institutes  of  Health: 

Health  manpower— veterinary  medicine  (H.R.  16264,  S.  3593): 

Budget  authority 

Outlays 

Office  of  Education: 

Elementary  and  secondary  education— impact  aid  refomi  (H.R.  16264,  S.  3593): 

Budget  authority 

Outlays ■ 

Department  of  Labor: 

Wage  and  Labor  Standards: 

User  charges  (longshoremen)  (S.  3629,  H.R.  16589): 

Budget  authority ■,--i--.ii: 

Outlays (-3,475) 

Post  Office  Department: 

Proposed  rate  increase  (H.R.  17070,  S.  3842):  .  „.  ,>~, 

Budget  authority ,/"  '^S'SSx 

Outlays '(-1,568,000) 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


V> 


•-3,000  . 
•(-100). 


'(-392,000). 
•  (-196,000). 


«  -784,  000 
« (-784, 000) 


«  -784, 000  . 
<(-784,000) 


C) 
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SUPPORTING  TABLE  NO.   4— LEGISLATIVE  PROPOSALS   IN  FISCAL  YEAR    1971    BUDGET  TO   REDUCE   BUDGET  AUTHORITY   AND    OUTLAYS  ' 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Aulhorlzation  request  (title  or  purpose) 


Cost  estimate,        House  action       Senate  action 
1971  budget  to  date  to  date 


Enacted 
to  date 


Dnpa  tment  ol  Transpottation: 
i.oast  Guard: 

Reserve  training  (H  R.  16264,  S.  3593): 

Budget  auttiority 

Outlays - 

Federal  Railroad  Administration: 

Aiasl^a  Railroad  -sale  (H  R.  16264,  S.  3593): 

Budget  authority 

Outlays - 

Veterans'  Administration 

Compensation  and  pensions: 

Veterans  service-connected  compensation     IB  (H.R,  13437); 

Budget  authority 

Outlays 

Veterans  nonserviceconnected  pensions— Railroad  retirement  (H.R.  13438): 

Budget  authority 

Outlays   

Other  veterans  income  security  programs— burial  twnefits  (H.R.  13436,  S.  — 

Budget  authority - 

Outlays - 

Medical  care— private  insurance  (H.R.  16264,  S.  3593): 

Budget  authority.. - 

Outlays... 

Direct  loan  revolving  fund  (H.R.  11703.  S. ): 

Budget  authority 

Outlays 
General  Services  Administration: 
Sale  ol  stocitpile  surpluses: 

Various  legislation  (17  bills): 

Budget  authority 

Outlays 

Various  legislation  (5  bills): 

Budget  authority 

Outlays 


'(-15,000). 
(-15,000). 


'(-100,000). 
» (-100, 000). 


-46,  000  . 
(-46,000). 

-6.000  . 
(-6,000). 

-54,000  . 
(-54,000). 

5  -40, 000  . 
J  (-40, 000). 


(-125,  000). 


-180.000 
(-180,000) 


-180,000 
(-180,000) 


' -180  000 
(-180.000) 


-250.000  I. 
(-250,000)1. 


Total 


Budget  authority -2,206.577 

Outlays (-2,313.664) 


-964,000 
(-964,000) 


-964,  000 
(-964,000) 


-180,000 
(-180,000) 


I II  positive  legislative  action  is  not  taken  on  each  item,  budget  authority  and  budget  outlay 
estimates  carried  in  the  budget  will  be  increased  by  the  amount  indicated. 
-  Includes  effect  ol  proposals  announced  m  H.  Doc.  91  313,  postal  reform  message. 
» Included  in  proposed  Federal  Economy  Act(H.  Doc.  91-263,  H.R.  16264,  S.  3593). 
<  Assumes  half-year  delay  in  rate  increase. 


'  Does  not  reflect  certain  legislative  proposals,  shown  in  parenthesis  above,  which  have  no 
effect  on  the  overall  Federal  budget,  such  as  shilts  between  departments  and  agencies,  between 
Federal  and  trust  funds,  or  which  technically  do  not  require  legislation  to  effect  proposed  reduction. 

•  Subiect  to  or  in  conference. 

'  Pending  signature. 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  last  item  that  I 
want  to  mention  today  has  to  do  with 
the  action  of  Congress  on  revenue  pro- 
posals submitted  by  the  President  which 
affect  the  fiscal  year  1971  budget.  The 
reductions  achieved  in  the  fiscal  1970 
budget  do  not  take  account  of  the  reve- 
nue portion  of  the  ledger.  President 
Nixon  asked  that  whenever  a  Member 
of  Congress  displayed  the  imagination  to 


introduce  a  bill  that  calls  for  more 
spending,  he  should  also  display  the 
courage  to  introduce  a  bill  raising  the 
taxes  to  pay  for  that  program. 

Since  Congress  has  succeeded  in  re- 
ducing revenues  to  a  level  below  expendi- 
tures, clearly  the  administration  is  not  to 
be  faulted  for  its  attempts  to  maintain 
some  order  of  balance. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  table  entitled  "Revenue  Pro- 
posals Affecting  the  Fiscal  Year  1971 
Budget,"  which  appears  at  page  14  of 
Representative  Mahon's  1971  budget 
scorekeeping  report — staff  report  No.  7. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


SUPPORTING  TABLE  NO.  3-REVENUE  PROPOSALS  AFFECTING  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1971  BUDGET 

[In  millions  ot  dollars! 


Estimated  Congressional  action  on  fiscal  year 
1                                  receipts    1971  revenue  proposals  to  date 
f                              for  fiscal  —     -  - 

year  1971         House        Senate        Enacted 

Estimated  Congressional  action  on  fiscal  year 
receipts    1971  revenue  proposals  to  date 
for  fiscal  -               - 

year  1971        House       Senate        Enacted 

Revenue  estimate  in  the  fiscal  year  1971  budget           202  103 

Unemoloyment  insurance— increased  benefits 
(H.R.  14705)                                                                  (■)              194              194             <  194 

Revenue  estimates  as  revised  bv  subsequent  pro- 

Railroad  retiiement  (H.R.  15733)..  ..                         104             .                                    (>) 

Adjustments  for  interfund  and  intragovernmental 
transactions  and  applicable  receipts                           16,928                            -.._  ,.-.  . 

User  charges: 

Aviation  services  (H.R.  14465,  P.L.  91-258).  ,        370            331             318              322 
Highw3ys(H.R.     -) I        259 

Other (H.R.         )                                                   24 

Total  gross  receipts                                           221,037      

To  be  derived  from  existing  revenue  legislation           216.415              .                       .... 

Subtotal,  revenue  proposals  in  the  1971 

budget      1,522            729            512              516 

Estimated  revenues  to  be  derived  (rom  other  pro- 
posals: 

Estate  and  gift  taxes-acceleration  (H.R. )..        1,500  

Proposed  tax  on  lead  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  gasoline .                  1,600 

Estimated  revenues  to  be  derived  from  proposals  in 
the  fiscal  year  1971  budget  ' 
Excise  taxes-extension  ol  present  rates  (H.R. 

Automobiles                                                         260 

Telephone  service                                                 300  . 

Social    security  — increase    wage    base    (H.R. 

17550) ..           205             204 

Ad  valorem  tax  on  cigars  (H.R.  1002) <  —21 

Wagering  tax  amendments  (S.  1624) •  17      .      . 

Currency  wnteoff  (S.  3825) («) 228 

Total,  revenue  proposals 4,622             708             757               516 

■  Without  congressional  action  on  each  item,  estimated  receipts  will  be  reduced  by  these  amounts. 
'  No  effect  on  fiscal  1971  revenue:  $153,000,000  in  1972.  J668,000,000  in  1973,  and  $719,000,000 
in  1974. 


3  Request  assumed  budgetary  impact  in  fiscal  year  1970. 

<  Committee  action. 

>  Subject  to  or  in  conference. 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, let  me  observe  that  just  as  it  is  a 
dangerous  game  to  assume  that  only  the 
defense  appropriations  bill  must  be  re- 
duced, so.  too,  is  it  misleading  to  fail  to 


take  into  account  the  revenue  producing 
side  of  the  ledger.  Congress  and  the  Pres- 
ident have  tried  to  reorder  spending  pri- 
orities, emphasizing  new  domestic  oppor- 
timities.  On  the  other  hand.   Congress 


has  not  yet  acted  on  the  revenue  produc- 
ing side  of  its  responsibilities.  For  the 
record,  I  want  to  assure  my  colleagues 
that  I  will  keep  inserting  Representative 
Mahon's  scorekeeping  reports  into  the 
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Record  so  that  everyone  can  be  on  notice 
as  to  the  action  or  lack  of  action  which 
is  taking  place  on  this  aspect  during  this 
session  of  the  91st  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  by  the  Presi- 
dent entitled  "Congressional  Action  and 
Government  Spending,"  dated  July  18, 
1970,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Congressional  Action  and  Government 
Spending 

I  am  Issuing  this  statement  today  because 
I  view  with  deepening  concern  the  course 
of  events  In  the  Congreee  affecting  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  taxpayers'  money.  There  is 
a  persistent  and  growing  tendency  on  (Japltol 
Hill  to  approve  Increases  In  expenditures 
without  providing  the  revenue  to  pay  the 
costs.  For  Just  one  example,  the  Osngress 
seems  on  the  verge  of  approving  an  educa- 
tion appropriation  bill  that  provides  nearly 
half  a  billion  dollars  more  than  I  requested. 

Given  this  situation.  It  Is  time  to  face  some 
hard  figures  and  some  troublesome  possibili- 
ties and  to  strive  for  solutions. 

Our  Federal  budget  totals  over  $200  bil- 
lion. If  we  allow  these  outlays  to  overshoot 
the  basic  revenue-producing  capacity  of  our 
tax  system — as  happened  particularly  in  1967 
and  1968 — we  will  produce  the  same  result: 
Inflation  of  a  magnitude  that  will  take  dif- 
ficult and  pmlnful  measures  to  eliminate. 

In  fiscal  year  1970,  which  ended  June  30, 
we  worked  very  hard  and  effectively — In  the 
midst  of  continuing  controversy — to  hold  the 
expenditure  line.  As  a  result,  any  deficit  will 
reflect  a  short-fall  of  revenues  from  the  ad- 
justment of  the  economy  to  policies  designed 
to  combat  Inflation. 

For  fiscal  year  1971,  which  began  July  1. 
this  administration  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress a  budget  calling  for  expenditures  of 
$200  billion,  and  estimating  revenues  at  $202 
billion.  If  the  Congress  continues  in  its  pres- 
ent pattern  of  proposed  increases  in  expendi- 
tures, the  total  for  this  fiscal  year  will  actu- 
ally reach  a  substantially  larger  figure. 

Some  $3.5  billion  of  Increases  are  caused 
by  mandatory  and  virtually  uncontrollable 
rises  in  costs — such  as  increases  in  the  In- 
terest of  the  national  debt  ($1.8  billion)  and 
In  public  assistance  (over  $500  million).  The 
major  pay  Increase  for  Federal  employees 
added  $1.4  billion  over  the  amount  originally 
budgeted.  Some  increases  are  the  result  of 
necessary  new  programs.  But  much  of  the 
total  Increase  Is  due  to  threatened  Congres- 
sional action  or  inaction. 

On  the  receipts  side  of  the  ledger,  the 
Congress  has  failed  to  provide  necessary  rev- 
enue. By  its  action  on  the  tax  bUl  last  year, 
the  (Congress  had  already  reduced  projected 
revenue  for  fiscal  year  1971  by  $3  billion  and 
for  fiscal  year  19'72  by  $5  billion  below  my 
request.  Beyond  this,  the  Congress  has  as  yet 
failed  to  take  action  on  my  proposals  for  a 
tax  on  lead  used  in  gasoline,  an  advance 
in  the  time  of  collection  of  estate  and  gift 
taxes,  and  an  increase  in  postal  rates.  The 
Congress  must  produce  action  on  these 
measures  or  we  can  expect  to  collect  much 
less  than  the  $202  billion  estimated  in  Feb- 
ruary. 

And  that  is  not  all.  The  1971  expenditures 
are  an  Inevitable  springboard  for  the  budget 
of  1972.  Unless  the  present  trend  is  corrected 
by  the  Congress,  the  resulting  1972  spending 
could  produce  a  massive  deficit. 

It  has  become  almost  a  cliche  to  say  that 
all  we  need  do  to  resolve  this  dilemma  with 
regard  to  our  Federal  budget  is  to  cut  space 
and  defense  outlays  and  "change  our  na- 
tional priorities."  Let's  set  the  record  straight. 
We  have  changed  out  national  priorities. 

In  the  budget  that  I  proposed  for  fiscal 


1971,  spending  for  defense  Is  exceeded  by 
sf>ending  for  human  resources  for  the  first 
time  in  20  years.  In  all  of  the  last  three  ad- 
ministrations, nUlltary  spending  ran  far 
above  spending  for  other  piu-poses.  In  1962 
tinder  President  Kennedy  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment spent  48  percent  of  Its  budget  for 
defense  and  only  29  percent  for  human  re- 
sources. By  19''8,  the  comparison  was  45  per- 
•  cent  to  32  percent.  My  budget  for  1971  sharp- 
ly reversed  these  priorities.  It  calls  for  spend- 
ing 37  percent  for  defense  and  41  percent 
for  human  resources  programs.  To  accom- 
plish this  massive  change  in  emphasis,  mili- 
tary and  space  expenditures  were  cut  by  some 
$6  billion. 

As  a  former  Member  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate.  I  fully  understand  that  the  Mem- 
bers consider  appropriations  and  spending 
bills  one  at  a  time.  The  trouble  Is  that  the 
total  of  the  parts,  each  in  Itself  attractive 
and  even  meritorious.  Is  too  large  a  figure. 
Unless  the  Congress  makes  a  very  special 
effort  to  look  at  the  total  picture,  the  Mem- 
bers may  not  fully  appreciate  the  overall 
effect  of  their  fiscal  actions. 

In  raising  the  Issue  of  budget  deficits.  I 
am  not  suggesting  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  necessarily  adhere  to  a  strict 
pattern  of  a  balanced  budget  every  year.  At 
times  the  economic  situation  permits — even 
calls  for — a  budget  deficit.  There  is  one  basic 
guideline  for  the  budget,  however,  which 
we  should  never  violate :  except  in  emergency 
conditions,  expenditures  must  never  be  al- 
lowed to  outrun  the  revenues  that  the  tax 
system  would  produce  at  reasonably  full  em- 
ployment. When  the  Federal  Government's 
spending  actions  over  an  extended  period 
push  outlays  sharply  higher,  Increased  tax 
rates  or  Inflation  Inevitably  follow.  We  had 
such  a  period  In  the  1960's.  We  have  been 
paying  the  high  prloe — and  higher  prices^ 
for  that  recently. 

We  must  not  let  that  happen  again.  It 
need  not  happen.  Responsible  government 
cannot  let  it  happen.  This  Is  a  time  when 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States  will  not 
tolerate  Irresponsible  spending.  The  Con- 
gress should  ask  Itself  in  every  case:  Will  this 
new  expenditure,  when  tied  to  all  the  others, 
require  Increased  taxes  or  cause  a  deficit 
which  would  bring  about  an  Increase  in 
prices?  The  Congress  must  examine  with  spe- 
ct.il  care  those  spending  programs  which 
benefit  s»me  of  the  people  but  which  really 
raise  taxes  and  prices  for  all  the  people. 

Recently  I  signed  into  law  a  bill  fixing  a 
"ceiling"  on  Federal  spending  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year.  I  accept  that  ceiling  and  in- 
tend to  live  under  It.  But  the  Congress,  by 
m.\king  exceptions  and  approving  measures 
with  mandatory  spending  provisions,  has 
made  a  travesty  of  this  legislation. 

I  now  ask  the  Congress  to  establish  a  firm 
ceiling  on  total  expenditures — a  celling  from 
which  only  specific  and  genuine  "uncon- 
trollables"  such  as  Interest  on  the  public 
debt  would  be  exempt — a  celling  within 
which  the  President  can  determine  prior- 
ities— a  celling  that  would  applv  to  the 
Congress  as  well  as  to  the  Execxitlve.  This 
will  require  of  the  Congress — as  well  as  the 
President — the  hard  task  of  adjusting  and 
pruning  individual  program  outiavs  to  hold 
their  total  within  this  ceillnR  With  this  we 
can  reassure  citizens  generally  that  Wash- 
ington will  not  take  spending  actions  that 
will  imnose  on  their  future  Incomes  the 
burdens  of  ever  Increasing  tax  rates.  With  this 
we  can  pursue  vigorous  policies  of  expansion 
to  achieve  full  employment,  rapid  improve- 
ments in  our  material  levels  of  living,  and  a 
more  stable  dollar. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado  has 
made  this  speech  today.  I  think  it  is  most 


useful  and  enlightening,  and  it  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  speech  made  pre- 
viously, I  believe  on  July  21.  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Colorado. 

I  think  it  is  clear  that  there  is  a  sharp 
difference  between  the  statistics  put 
into  the  Record  by  the  Senator  from 
Colorado,  taken  mainly  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  Mahon.  and  those  put  into 
the  Record  by  the  majority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  ^Mr.  Mansfield)  . 
The  difference,  I  think,  is  based  on  sev- 
eral things. 

First,  the  Senator  from  Colorado  is 
putting  in  legislative  and  appropriation 
spending  actions.  The  Senator  from 
Montana  has  been  putting  in  appropria- 
tion actions. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  believe  that  in  the  first 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  it  was  mostly  in  comparison  with 
the  1970  budget  of  President  Johnson. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  No,  indeed.  That  is 
not  correct.  The  Senator  from  Montana 
made  it  clear  that  his  actions  related  to 
the  revised  Nixon  budget. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  make  that  point  clear.  I 
have  tried  to  make  it  time  and  time 
again. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado was  kind  enough  to  inform  me  that 
he  was  going  to  make  a  speech  com- 
menting on  some  statements  I  had  made 
relative  to  congressional  reductions  in 
the  budget.  Unfortunately.  I  was  absent 
on  official  business  and  I  did  not  get  to 
hear  the  speech  by  the  distinguished 
Senator. 

I  was  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  when 
the  present  President  came  into  office, 
he  was  confronted  with  the  Jolinson 
budget.  What  he  did  was  to  hold  up  that 
budget,  bring  about  a  revision,  and  re- 
duce it  something  on  the  order  of  $5 
billion,  as  I  recall.  He  is  to  be  commended 
for  such  action. 

All  the  facts  and  figures  I  have  stated 
and  put  into  the  Record,  however,  have 
to  do  with  the  revised  budget  offered  by 
President  Nixon.  They  did  not  concern 
the  Johnson  budget  in  any  way,  shape, 
or  form.  I  want  to  make  the  record  very 
clear  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  was  rechecking  that. 
The  Senator  is  entirely  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  wish  the  floor? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes. 

Mr.  President,  the  difference  is  that  in 
part,  at  least,  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
was  talking  about  legislative  as  well  as 
appropriations  spending  actions.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  has  been  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee  for  a  long 
time,  longer  than  I  have — I  have  been 
on  it  6  or  7  years,  and  he  was  on  it  before 
that — and  he  is  aware  of  the  fact  that 
very  often  Congress  will  pa^s  rather 
extravagant  legislative  authorization 
bills  and  then  not  appropriate  the  funds 
for  them. 

In  my  view,  the  appropriation  action 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee,  and 
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especially  by  Congress,  Is  the  decisive 
action  to  determine  whether  or  not  Con- 
gress is  going  to  expend  the  funds.  For 
this  reason,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  per- 
fectly fair  and  proper  and  accurate  and 
reasonable  for  the  majority  leader  to 
make  the  kind  of  comparison  he  made 
between  the  President's  request  and  the 
final  action  on  appropriations  by  Con- 
gress. 

Of  course,  there  are  exceptions  to  that. 
Certainly,  if  legislative  action  mandates 
expenditures  without  going  through  the 
appropriation  process,  then  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Colorado's  position  would 
be  correct,  to  the  extent  that  Congress 
goes  above  the  President's  ^gure. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  \m'ginia.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  for  a 
unanimous -consent  request? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
notwithstanding  the  expiration  of  the 
morning  hour  at  2  p.m.,  the  unfinished 
business  not  be  laid  down  imtll  the  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  think  that  what  the 
Senator  has  said  is  true.  Unfortunately, 
I  think  that  the  legislative  committees 
have  been  prone  to  think  more  in  terms 
of  what  would  be  ideally  desirable  in 
putting  the  limitations  on  their  au- 
thorization rather  than  what  is  possible 
and  practical.  However,  we  see  the  situ- 
ation then  when  an  appropriation  com- 
mittee lives  up  to  its  complete  respon- 
sibility— the  Senator  understands  what 
those  responsibilities  are  as  well  as  I 
do — and  says  that  an  authorization  of 
$1  billion  simply  cannot  be  accommo- 
dated this  year  because  $500  million  is 
all  we  can  possibly  flt  into  the  budget, 
then  we  hear  the  argument  or,  as  Sena- 
tors have  heard  and  as  I  have  heard  500 
times  this  year,  "Look  what  the  legisla- 
tive committee  did.  We  authorized  so 
much  and  the  Appropriations  Committee 
has  refased  to  finance  it."  I  do  think — 
and  I  am  not  being  critical  of  my  friends 
on  the  legislative  committees,  as  I  am 
on  one — that  we  try  to  watch  it.  We 
could  operate  more  effectively  as  a 
Congress  if,  instead  of  figuring  out 
what  could  be  spent  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, the  legislative  committees 
would  try  to  be  more  realistic  in  their 
authorizations 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  wholeheartedly 
agree  with 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Because  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  does  try  to  do  its  job. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  want  once  again  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  to  the  fact  that  the  measure 
suggested  by  the  majority  leader  and  by 
the  Democratic  Policy  Committee  is  a 
measure  of  how  Congress  finally  votes 
on  appropriation  measures  for  1970  and, 
to  the  extent  we  have  done  so,  for  1971. 
On  that  count.  Congress  has  cut  deci- 
sively by  several  billion  dollars — in  fact, 
overall  by  over  $8  billion — below  what 
President  Nixon's  request  was.  We  are 
not  spending  more  than  the  President 


requests,  but  less  on  appropriation  meas- 
ures, which  is  the  final  test. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  did  contend  that  the  Nixon 
administration  has  cut  defense  spending. 
They  may  have  cut  defense  spending  and 
I  think  there  is  every  evidence  that  they 
will  cut  defense  spending,  but  to  date 
I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  the  fact  that  expenditures 
by  the  Pentagon  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  in  fiscal  1970  for  goods  and  serv- 
ices are  higher  by  $150  million  than  they 
were  in  1969. 

This  is,  in  spite  of  the  very  sharp  cut 
made  in  the  1970  budget  by  Congress, 
below  what  President  Nixon  requested 
and  far  below  the  1969  appropriations. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  the  final  ac- 
tion really  is  not  in  Congress  but  depends 
upon  how  much  the  President  wants  to 
spend  out  of  what  we  appropriate  and 
out  of  the  unobligated  balances  in  past 
years.  On  that  test.  President  Nixon  has 
used  the  unobligated  balances  so  as  to 
maintain  a  high  level  of  military  spend- 
ing right  into  1970. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  If  the  distinguished 
Senator  will  look  at  page  60  of  the  budget 
brief,  he  will  see  a  cross-hatched  table, 
placed  there  at  the  instance  of  some  of 
us  several  years  ago,  which  shows  the 
flowthrough  from  the  present  appropria- 
tions and  the  flowthrough  from  past  ap- 
propriations to  the  present.  The  table 
illustrates  exactly  the  figiu^e  I  used, 
which  is  that  at  this  time  of  year  it  takes 
a  $2  cut  in  appropriations  to  effect  a  $1 
cut  in  expenditures.  If  we  do  not  pass  the 
appropriation  bills,  as  we  have  not,  imtil 
October  or  November,  it  takes  a  $3  cut  in 
appropriations  to  effect  a  $1  cut  in  ex- 
penditures. 

But  the  point  I  have  been  trying  to 
make,  which  I  do  not  think  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  made  in  his  re- 
marks, relates  not  only  to  matters  con- 
cerning expenditures,  new  obligational 
authority,  and  legislative  authority.  I  am 
also  trying  to  put  into  perspective  the 
fact  that  there  has  been  a  distinct  short- 
fall in  revenue-raising  measures,  as  wit- 
ness the  terrible  tax  biU  we  passed  last 
fall. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  has 
spoken  several  times  about  the  shortfall 
in  revenue.  What  shall  we  do?  Increase 
taxes?  Does  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
take  the  position  personally  that  we 
should  increase  taxes;  that  he  would 
vote  for  a  tax  increase  for  insurance  in 
the  area  of  lead  gasoline,  as  the  admin- 
istration has  proposed? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  would  probably  vote 
for  most  of  them,  yes;  but  I  am  looking 
at  a  supporting  table  of  Representative 
Mahon's. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BoGGs).  The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  ask  for  2  additional 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  tables,  which  I 
think  the  Senator  has  seen,  are  of  total 
appropriation  bills.  I  do  not  know  how  we 
will  ever  tackle  the  question — it  Is  obvi- 
ous we  have  not  done  it  over  the  past  2 
years — by  putting  an  expenditure  ceiling 


on  the  President  and  starting  to  meet  our 
responsibilities. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Directly,  yes.  In  the 
event  we  cut  military  expenditures  by 
some  $5  or  $6  billion.  Last  year  we  cut 
$5.5  billion.  If  we  do  that,  the  net  effect 
of  the  action  by  Congress  will  be  to  re- 
duce the  upcoming  budget  this  year,  as 
we  did  last  year.  Does  the  Senator  still 
persist  in  the  belief  that  we  would  have 
to  increase  taxes  under  those  circum- 
stances? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Yes;  unless  we  actually 
provide  revenues  for  some  of  the  short- 
falls, as  for  example,  the  Increase  in 
salaries  and  the  other  items  I  men- 
tioned. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  What  bothers  me 
very  much  is  that  we  have  had  testimony 
before  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
that  if  unemployment  increases  to  6  per- 
cent— maybe  it  will  not,  and  we  all  pray 
it  will  not — but  if  it  does,  then  on  the 
shortfall,  there  will  be  a  drop  in  tax  rev- 
enues; and  if  on  top  of  that  we  Increase 
taxes  further,  we  will  simply  drive  our- 
selves into  a  recession  and  get  Into  a 
position  where  It  will  be  the  deficit  will 
deepen. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  There  is  a  point,  I  will 
agree,  where  that  is  true.  I  do  not  think 
we  are  in  danger  of  getting  to  a  6-per- 
cent unemployment  rate  figure  at  pres- 
ent. I  cannot  see  it  in  the  present  pro- 
jections. Maybe  the  Senator  can.  But 
there  is  a  point  where  the  principle  the 
Senator  states  is  true.  If  we  raise  taxes 
too  much,  it  will  drive  us  further  down 
the  road  toward  a  recession. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much.  As  I  said  when  I  first  began 
speaking,  I  think  that  these  remarks 
have  been  most  helpful  in  giving  us  a 
better  and  broader  understan^ding  of 
\'hat  this  subject  is  all  about,  because 
there  are  conflicting  figures  concerning 
it. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  While  we  talk  about  the 
unemployment  figure,  I  should  like  to  call 
the  Senator's  attention  to  the  fact  that — • 
I  do  not  have  the  figures  right  at  hand — 
I  think  total  employment  in  this  country 
today  Is  approximately  2  million  more 
than  it  was  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  about 
correct,  I  believe,  but  my  understanding 
is  that,  for  each  of  the  past  4  months, 
the  rather  shocking  realization  is  that 
the  employment  figures,  that  is  the 
number  of  working  Americans,  have 
gone  down,  so  that  today  4.6  million 
Americans  are  out  of  work.  There  is  the 
seasonal  adjustment  to  be  considered, 
and  with  that  adjustment,  it  works  out 
to  a  4.7-percent  figure,  which  from  all 
the  testimony  I  have  heard  from  Mr. 
McCracken,  Chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  others  indicates  that 
they  expect  a  further  unemployment 
increase,  as  do  most  Government  econ- 
omists. It  might  not  go  up  to  the  6  per- 
cent. But  this  is  a  serious  economic 
matter  as  well  as  a  matter  of  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  figures  I  gave  the 
Senator  were  predicated  by  me  in  the 
defense  and  space-related  fields,  were 
they  not? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  What  figures  are 
those? 
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Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  imemployment 
figures. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  They  were  overall. 
The  overall  figures.  4.7  percent  out  of 
work.  They  cover  all  Americans,  when 
we  talk  about  employment.  Employment 
in  this  country  has  actually  dropped 
further. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  while 
the  distinguished  Senator  is  on  the  floor, 
I  should  like  to  proceed  for  about  3  min- 
utes to  make  the  matter  perfectly  clear 
as  best  as  I  can.  I  tried  to  point  out  to 
the  Senate,  before  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado  arrived  in  the 
Chamber,  that  I  was  getting  a  little  bit 
tired  of  having  the  ball  thrown  back  and 
forth  and  having  Congress  accused  of 
being  "spendthrift"  or  of  being  "big 
spenders,"  and  the  like. 

What  I  am  trying  to  emphasize  is  the 
fact  that  for  the  past  25  years  every 
Congress  under  every  President  has  re- 
duced the  President's  budget  request. 
What  we  did  this  year  in  Congress  we 
did  together.  Republicans  and  Democrats 
alike. 

By  the  same  token,  I  also  gave  the 
President  full  credit  for  taking  the  ini- 
tiative himself  and,  in  the  last  fiscal  year, 
for  reducing  expenditures  in  excess  of  $3 
billion;  and,  furthermore,  for  reducing 
the  Johnson  budget  by  in  excess  of  $5 
billion.  So  that  the  President  is  doing  his 
share  in  the  administrative  end  of  the 
Government  in  the  executive  branch. 

We  are  also  doing  our  share  here.  We 
can  point  with  much  pride  to  our  record 
in  this  department.  Rather  than  throw- 
ing the  bill  back  smd  forth,  accusing 
Congress  of  this,  that,  and  the  other 
thing,  it  would  be  far  more  constructive 
if  we  would  continue  to  work  together  as 
a  team,  in  cooperation,  tind  in  partner- 
ship. We  can  achieve  a  lot  more  and 
carry  out  our  responsibilities,  to  the  end 
that  we  may  continue  to  be  proud  of  our 
efforts  regardless  of  party  in  Congress. 

I  want  the  Record  to  show  that  I  think 
as  much  credit  should  go  to  the  execu- 
tive as  I  think  we  have  earned  here  in 
the  Congress.  But  up  here  It  Is  a  non- 
partisan question.  The  Democrats  and 
Republicans  together,  and  not  the  ma- 
jority party,  should  be  given  credit  for 
the  reductions  which  have  been  made. 


SENATOR  SMITH  OF  MAINE  RE- 
TURNS TO  HER  SENATE  DUTIES 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  past  several  weeks  the  Senate  has  not 
been  the  same  without  the  presence  and 
perception  of  the  dlstlngixished  senior 
Senator  from  Maine. 

There  is  a  happy  note  on  the  news 
ticker  today.  I  am  pleased  to  read  it  to 
the  Senate : 

Sen.  Margaret  Chase  Smith,  R-Malne,  was 
to  return  to  work  today  following  two  weeks 
of  hospitalization  In  New  York  City  where 
she  underwent  right  hip  surgery. 

The  senator  underwent  what  doctors 
termed  "total  hip  replacement"  July  8,  at 
the  Columbia-Presbyterian  Medical  Center. 
She  was  released  from  the  hoepltal  last  Fri- 
day and  returned  to  her  Washington  home. 

Doctors  prescribed  limited  activity  for  Mrs. 
Smith  during  the  next  two  weeks.  This  will 
permit  her  to  spend  a  few  hours  In  her  office 
several  days  each  week. 


I  know  that  I  speak  for  all  of  her  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  when 
I  say  that  we  are  delighted  and  very 
pleased  that  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Maine  is  back  among  us 
after  what  can  only  be  described  as  a  very 
remarkable  recovery. 

We  look  forward  once  more  to  her 
■  cheerful  presence  and  her  wise  contri- 
butions to  the  deliberations  of  this  body. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jrleld? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say  that  this  is  most  pleasant  and  most 
unexpectedly  good  news. 

I  am  delighted  that  in  such  a  short 
period  after  such  a  serious  operation,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Maine 
is  back  in  her  oflQce  and  doing  her  job 
with  the  dedication,  the  integrity,  and 
the  devotion  which  are  her  hallmarks. 

The  acting  minority  leader  said  it 
rightly  when  he  said  that  he  spoke  in 
behalf  of  all  Members  of  the  Senate, 
both  Democrats  and  Republicans,  con- 
cerning our  pleasure  at  the  news  that 
Margaret  Smith  has  recovered  so  nicely 
and  is  back  with  us  and  once  again  able 
to  perform  her  functions  and  duties  with 
the  usual  skill  and  aplomb  which  mark 
her  work. 

It  is  good  news  indeed. 

We  are  delighted  that  Senator  Smtih 
of  Maine  is  back  on  the  job  again.  I  am 
surprised,  pleasantly,  that  she  was  able 
to  return  so  soon. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.         .^-^ 


COMMUNICAITONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC.  ' 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Percy)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  letters  and  communica- 
tions, which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Pboposed  Auxndicent  to  the  Bcdoet,  1971. 

FOR  THE  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

(S.  Doc.  91-95) 

A  commiuilcatlon  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  an  amend- 
ment to  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1971,  In 
the  amount  of  $3,313.5(X)  for  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
Proposed  Amendment  to  the  Budget,  1971, 
FDR  THE  Legislative  Branch  (S.  Doc.  91-96) 
A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  an  amend- 
ment to  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1971,  in 
the  amount  of  $791,634  for  the  legislative 
branch;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Ptterto  RiCAN-ViRGn*  Islands  Trade  Stttdt, 
A  Regulatort  Stait  Analysis 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Marl- 
time  Commission,  transmitting,  for  the  In- 
formation of  the  Senate  a  study  entitled 
"P>uerto  Rlcan-Vlrgln  Islands  Trade  Study,  A 
Regulatory  Staff  Analysis"  (with  an  accom- 
panying document) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 


Report    or   Lewis    and    Clark    Trail    Com- 
mission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Lewis  and 
Clark  Trail  Commission,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  Report  of  the  Commission 
dated  October  1969  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

Central  Oregon  Irrigation  District,  Red- 
mond, Oreg. 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
an  application  by  the  Central  Oregon  Irriga- 
tion District  of  Redmond.  Oreg.,  for  a  sup- 
plemental loan  under  the  Small  Reclama- 
tion Projects  Act  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers); to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

Reports  or  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  need  for  Increased 
control  over  local  currency  made  available 
to  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  for  support  of  Its 
military  and  civil  budgets,  Department  of 
Defense,  Department  of  State,  and  Agency  for 
International  Development,  dated  July  24, 
1970  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  rep>ort  on  examination  of  financial 
statements  of  the  accountability  of  the 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  fiscal  years 
1968  and  1969,  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
dated  July  27,  1970  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Oovernment 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  problems  In  approving  and 
paying  for  nursing  home  care  under  the 
medicaid  program  in  California,  Social  and 
Rehabilitation  Service.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  dated  July  23,  1970 
(vrtth  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Government  Operations. 

Report  op  Crvn.  Am  Patrol 
A  letter  from  the  National  Commander, 
Civil  Air  Patrol,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  annual  report  of  the  CAP  for  the 
year  1969  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

JlEPORT  or  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Con- 
ciliation Service 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Federal  Media- 
tion and  Conciliation  Service,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of  the  Service  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1969  ("with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated; 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  PERCY)  : 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California;    to  the   Committee   on 
Armed  Services: 

"Assembly   Joint  Resolution    No.   41 
"Relative  to  the  public  use  of  beaches  on 
federal   military    Installations    in   California 

"Whereas,  Of  the  1,072  miles  of  California 
coastline  only  353  miles  are  publicly  owned 
and  available  for  recreation,  and  the  demand 
for  public  access  to  the  beaches  of  this  state 
Is  great;  and 

"Whereas.  Plfty-elght  miles  of  beaches,  al- 
though publicly  owned,  are  closed  to  public 
recreation;  and 

"Whereas,  The  federal  government  now 
prohibits  public  access  to  beaches  on  ap- 
proximately 56  miles  of  California's  beach 
frontage;  and 

"Whereas,  Most  of  this  acreage  is  located 
at  Camp  Pendleton  in  San  Diego  County. 
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Vandenberg  Air  Base  In  Santa  Barbara 
County,  and  at  Fort  Ord  In  Monterey  County; 
and 

•'Whereas,  Many  of  the  military  operations 
utilizing  these  beach  areas  could  be  shifted 
to  other  areas  on  the  same  base  and  thereby 
allow  California  citizens  to  use  these  publicly 
owned  beaches;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fully memorializes  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  direct  the  appropriate  fed- 
eral officials  to  allow  public  access  to  Cali- 
fornia beaches  located  within  military  in- 
stallations; and  be  it  further 

-Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerlt  of  the 
Assembly  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality,  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Sena- 
tor and  Representative  from  California  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Commerce : 

"AssEKBLT  Joint  Resolution  No.  42 

"Relative  to  the  protection  and  restoration 

of  estuaries  and  wetlands  and  federal  lands 

"Whereas.  Ninety  percent  of  California's 
population  lives  In  the  coastal  zone  of  Cali- 
fornia upon  8  percent  of  the  state's  land 
area;  and 

"Whereas,  The  major  alterations  to  Cali- 
fornia's lands  and  waters  are  taking  place  In 
the  coastal  zone;  and 

"Whereas,  This  zone  contains  unique  es- 
tu&rlne  habltat.^ncludlng  marshes,  mudflats, 
and  other  wetlands  that  are  In  scarce  sup- 
ply and  Irreplaceable;  and 

"Whereas.  These  areas  support  a  great  va- 
riety of  fish  and  wildlife  resources  and  have 
other  public  values  of  national  and  state- 
wide significance;  and 

"Whereaa.  Many  of  the  remaining  estu- 
aries are  located  on  federal  military  land?; 
and 

"Whereas,  Some  of  these  estuaries  on  fed- 
eral lands  have  been  dredged  or  filled  by  fed- 
eral authorities  and  in  other  estuaries  fed- 
eral authorities  have  allowed  dredging  and 
other  alterations  by  local  communities;  and 

"Whereas.  Increasing  demands  .are  being 
placed  on  the  military  to  alter  these  lands 
for  other  purposes;  and 

"Whereas,  the  federal  'Estuaries  Inven- 
tory Study  Act"  (Pub.  L.  90-454)  has  as  Its 
objective  the  protection,  conservation,  and 
restoration  of  the  nation's  estuaries;  now. 
therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate 
of  the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  President  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  take 
appropriate  action  to  assure  that  perma- 
nent protection  is  given  to  all  existing  es- 
tuaries and  wetlands  on  federal  installations 
In  California  and  to  .issure  that  such  estu- 
aries and  wetlands  already  damaged  will, 
where  feasible,  be  restored;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  Th.it  the  Legislature  respect- 
fully memorializes  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  direct  the  responsible  federal  of- 
ficials to  advise  the  Legislature  of  actions 
taken  to  provide  permanent  protection  to 
these  estuaries  and  wetlands  or  to  restore 
such  estuaries  and  wetlands  which  are  al- 
ready damaged;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  to  the 
Speaker    of    the    House    of    Representatives. 


and  to  each  Senator  and  Representative  from 
California  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  SCOTT : 

S.  4124.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Soccorso 
M.  Tecce;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PONG: 

S.  4125.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ulrlch  Paul 
Kruggel;  and 

S.  4126.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Delfina 
Ranjo  Lagasca;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  JAVITS: 

S.  4127.  A  bill  to  provide  emergency  au- 
thority for  the  guarantee  of  loans  to  aid 
business  enterprises  to  meet  temporary  and 
urgent  financitil  needs;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILLS 

S.    3960 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Marj-land  (Mr.  Tydings),  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia I  Mr.  Cr.anston  > ,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  <Mr.  McC.\rthy),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  <Mr.  Nelson),  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood>, 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yar- 
BOROucHi.  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
3960,  the  Mass  Transit  Financing  Act  of 
1970,  to  permit  States  to  use  highway 
trust  fund  money  for  mass  transit  pur- 
poses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes  I.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

S.    4031 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  fi;om 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower  i  be  added  as  a  "co- 
sponsor  of  S.  4031,  the  National  Cata- 
strophic Illness  Protection  Act  of  1970. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

S.    4079 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  <Mr.  Mondale>,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston'*,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Goodell),  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  'Mr.  Harris",  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  <Mr.  Hart),  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  .  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  McCarthy >,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson), 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens), 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  <  Mr.  Young  > 
be  added  as  cosporisors  of  S.  4079,  to  in- 
crease the  authorization  for  annual  con- 
tributions in  aid  of  low-rent  public 
housing. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

S.    4083 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  1 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  and  of  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnu- 
SON)  be  added  as  cosponsor  of  S.  4083, 
to  modify  and  enlarge  the  authority  of 
Gallaudet  College  to  maintain  and  oper- 
ate the  Kendall  School  as  a  demonstra- 
tion elementary  school  for  the  deaf  to 
serve  primarily  the  National  Capital  re- 
gion, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Nelson).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  MILITARY  PROCURE- 
MENT—AMENDMENT 

AMITNDMENT    NO.    7  93 

RESTORATION   OF    NBCESSART    COAST    GTTABD 

KESEHVK   STRXNCSTH 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  submit  an  amendment  to 
H.R.  17123,  the  military  procurement 
authorization  bill  presently  before  the 
Senate,  and  ask  that  it  be  printed. 

The  amendment  is  a  simple  one.  It 
changes  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee authorization  of  10,000  officers  and 
men  for  the  Coast  Guard  Selected  Re- 
serve by  substituting  15,000  officers  and 
men  as  a  personnel  ceiling. 

I  believe  this  figure  to  be  amply  justi- 
fied by  the  continuing  and  growing  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Coast  Guard  in  port 
security  and  safety,  icebreaking,  vessel 
inspection,  security  patrolling  of  our 
coasts,  ASW  surveillance,  marine  and  air 
safety,  search  and  rescue,  navigational 
aids,  military  preparedness,  and  disaster 
assistance.  I  shall  have  further  supportive 
remarks  when  the  amendment  is  called 
up  for  consideration  by  the  Senate. 

It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention 
that  the  peacetime  role  of  the  Select 
Reserve  is  to  be  substantially  increased 
and  that  members  may  be  called  to  ac- 
tive duty  in  the  case  of  national  emer- 
gencies and  natural  disasters.  It  Is  also 
my  understanding  there  will  be  an  in- 
creased emphasis  on  this  peacetime  role 
in  training  these  reserves.  At  this  time 
of  increased  danger  of  severe  ecological 
damage  it  will  be  of  great  reassurance  to 
know  the  Coast  Guard  and  its  Reserves 
are  capable  of  swift  response  in  the  event 
of  coastal  pollution  emergencies  and 
threats  to  marine  life. 

I  also  serve  notice,  Mr.  President,  of 
my  intention  to  offer,  if  necessary,  an 
amendment  to  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation appropriations  bill  not  yet  re- 
ported. I  shall  argue  for  fimding  sufiQ- 
cient  to  support  a  reserve  program  for 
training  and  maintaining  the  personnel 
authorized  by  this  amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  amendment  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Dole  ) .  The  amendment  will  be  received 
and  printed,  and  will  lie  on  the  table; 
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and,  without  objection,  the  amendment 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  793)  is  as  fol- 
lows: "strike  out  '10,000'  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  '15,000.'  " 


STRENGTHENING  OF  FEDERAL  CON- 
TROL OVER  PESTICIDES— AMEND- 
MENTS 

AMENDMENT   NO.   794 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
several  amendments,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  me,  to  S.  3866,  a  bill  to 
strengthen  Federal  control  over  pesti- 
cides, and  request  that  they  be  printed 
in  full  in  the  Record. 

As  originally  introduced,  S.  3866  was 
designed  primarily  to  confer  additional 
authority  over  pesticide  registration  on 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  or,  put  another  way,  to  pro- 
vide an  independent  check  on  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
regarding  such  registrations.  It  was  felt 
that  an  agency  whose  primary  mission 
was  the  promotion  of  agriculture  ought 
not  to  be  given  exclusive  control  in  an 
area  where  agricultural  and  public  health 
considerations  often  diverge. 

In  the  past  months,  there  have  been 
two  significant  developments  which 
prompt  me  today  to  propose  a  shift  in 
the  bill's  major  focus.  First,  the  admin- 
istration has  proposed  extensive  organi- 
zational changes  in  the  area  of  environ- 
mental protection.  The  proposed  trans- 
fer of  ultimate  control  over  pesticide 
registration  from  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture to  the  new  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  was  obviously  in- 
spired by  considerations  similar  to  those 
which  prompted  S.  3866  and,  if  approved, 
most  likely  will  produce  somewhat  sim- 
ilar results.  As  a  consequence,  the  need 
for  the  reorganizational  provisions  of  S. 
3866  has  markedly  lessened. 

The  second  development  has  been  the 
demonstration  at  hearings  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Energy,  Natural  Re- 
sources, and  the  Environment  of  other 
glaring  inadequacies  in  the  pesticide  reg- 
ulatory framework.  Several  witnesses 
have  testified  to  the  effect  that  even  in 
the  case  of  the  most  benign  administra- 
tion of  Federal  pesticide  laws,  those  laws 
are  destined  to  permit  intolerable  prac- 
tices. 

In  light  of  both  the  diminished  need 
for  legislative  reorganizational  initia- 
tives in  the  pesticide  sphere  and  the 
demonstrable  inadequacies  of  substan- 
tive pesticide  law,  it  is  proposed  to 
change  the  major  function  of  S.  3866 
from  reorganization  to  substantive  in^- 
provement  of  the  pesticide  regulatorj' 
scheme.  The  amendments  I  introduce 
today,  while  scarcely  attempting  to  rem- 
edy all  the  deficiencies  of  current  pes- 
ticide legislation,  are  designed  to  cor- 
rect what  I  believe  to  be  the  most  sig- 
nificant weaknesses.  It  may  be  helpful 
at  this  time  to  enumerate  these  weak- 
nesses and  to  summarize  what  the 
amendments  attempt  to  do  about  them. 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  with 
existing  regulatory  procedures  arises 
from  the  almost  total  absence  of  legis- 
lative criteria  for  approval  or  disap- 
proval of  any  given  pesticide.  As  a  re- 
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suit,  the  principles  governing  pesticide 
registration  have  varied  from  regulator 
to  regulator,  leading  to  misunderstand- 
ings and  inconsistent  approaches  to  the 
problem.  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture testified  at  our  hearings  that  a  rea- 
sonable doubt  as  to  the  safety  of  a  pes- 
ticide is  cause  for  cancellation  of  its  reg- 
■  istration.  The  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  rejects  this  test, 
admitting  to  reasonable  doubts  about 
many  pesticides  it  advises  should  be  left 
on  the  market.  Both  departments  agree 
that  only  in  the  case  of  an  imminent 
hazard  to  the  public  will  suspension  of 
a  registi'ution  ensue,  but  they  disagree 
completely  on  the  definition  of  "immi- 
nent." 

What  is  needed  is  clarification.  Guid- 
ing principles  must  be  set  down  so  that 
no  matter  who  is  administering  the 
law — the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, or  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency — Congress  mandate  to  that  Ad- 
ministrator will  not  be  misinterpreted. 

Yet  when  we  attempt  to  set  down  such 
principles,  we  become  aware  of  the  enor- 
mity of  the  problem  which  confronts  us. 
As  Dr.  Jesse  Steinfeld,  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  points  out,  there  are 
indeed  some  doubts  as  to  the  safety  of 
virtually  all  chemical  pesticides  in  com- 
mon use.  To  abandon  them  all  because  of 
those  doubts  would  be  to  choke  ofT  much 
of  our  food  supply  and  other  comforts 
with  which  we  would  not  want  to  part. 
On  the  other  hand,  our  reluctance  to 
move  against  all  such  chemicals  should 
not  shade  over  into  a  reluctance  to  move 
against  any.  We  cannot,  consistent  with 
our  responsibilities  to  ourselves  and  to 
future  generations,  just  throw  up  our 
hands  and  ignore  the  dangers  posed  by 
chemical  pesticides  merely  because  those 
dangers  are  so  widespread.  What  we  must 
do,  I  feel,  is  to  acknowledge  the  incon- 
clusiveness  of  scientific  knowledge  about 
these  chemicals  and,  recognizing  that 
certainty  is  not  within  our  grasp,  play  the 
probability  game.  We  must  face  up  to  the 
realization  that  products  now^ being  used 
conceivably  may  destroy  us  one  day,  and 
then  go  on  to  attempt  to  maximize  our 
chances  for  survival. 

The  criteria  which  I  propose  today  for 
the  removal  of  pesticides  from  the  mar- 
ket are  in  line  with  this  orientation. 
Under  those  criteria,  continued  use  of 
any  pesticide  would  be  banned  whenever 
there  exists,  first,  a  reasonable  doubt  as 
to  the  safety  of  the  pesticide  and,  second, 
other  reasonable  alternatives  about 
which  there  are  less  serious  doubts.  Un- 
derlying this  approach,  of  course,  is  the 
recognition  that  whereas  doubts  may 
exist  as  to  the  safety  of  all  pesticides, 
those  doubts  may  vary  considerably  as 
to  their  seriousness.  Given  this  state  of 
affairs,  common  sense  dictates  that  we 
do  everything  we  can  to  minimize  the  ad- 
mittedly necessary  risks  inherent  in  pes- 
ticide use.  S.  3866,  as  amended,  is  de- 
signed to  enact  this  objective  into  law. 

Testimony  in  our  subcommittee  hear- 
ings suggests  that  the  approach  envi- 
sioned by  S.  3866  is  not  now  being  fol- 
lowed within  the  Departments.  Accord- 


ing to  Dr.  Steinfeld.  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  feels  the 
need  to  be  "fairly  seciu-e  "  about  the  dan- 
ger of  a  pesticide  before  it  will  advise 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  suspend 
its  use.  Since  HEW  does  not  consider 
the  utility  of  the  pesticides  it  examines,  it 
follows  that  ordinarily  it  will  not  know 
much  about  the  alternatives  which  may 
be  available  to  accomplish  similar  pur- 
poses. The  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
aware  of  these  alternatives,  but  in  the 
past  has  not  advocated  substitution  of 
one  pesticide  for  another  unless  prodded 
by  HEW's  concern  for  safety. 

What  is  left  out  of  this  picture  is  the 
possibility  of  removing  pesticide  A  from 
the  market  when  there  are  doubts,  al- 
though inconclusive,  about  its  safety  and 
when  there  are  fewer  doubts  about  pes- 
ticide B,  a  reasonable  alternative.  HEW 
will  not  act  in  this  situation,  assuming 
the  data  do  not  "fairly  securely"  estab- 
lish a  hazard.  USDA  will  probably  not 
act  if  HETW  does  not  push  them.  And  yet 
is  not  this  a  situation  where  we  want  to 
move  against  pesticide  A?  Are  not  the 
risks  that  we  run  by  using  A  when  B  can 
get  the  job  done  just  as  well,  needless 
risks?  It  is  the  conclusion  of  S.  3866  that 
they  are  and  that  they  should  be  avoided 
in  all  cases. 

The  proposed  amendments  attempt  to 
provide  additional  clarification  of  con- 
gressional mandates  by  defining  explic- 
itly the  term  "imminent  hazards. ''  Al- 
though the  "imminent  hazard'  test  tra- 
ditionally has  served  to  delineate  those 
hazardous  substances  which  require  im- 
mediate suspension  from  the  market — as 
opposed  to  removal  following  drawn-out 
administrative  procedures — there  has  al- 
ways been  considerable  dispute  as  to  the 
term's  precise  meaning. 

At  our  subcommittee  hearings,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  offered  a  defini- 
tion of  the  term  which  greatly  limits  the 
Department's  authority  to  act.  "Immi- 
nent" was  equated  with  "immediate"  or 
"threatening  to  happen  now."  The  prob- 
lem created  by  this  definition  is  that  it 
renders  the  Department  powerless  to 
control  dangers  which  arise  indirectly 
from  certain  pesticide  uses.  For  one.  it 
rules  out  immediate  suspension  of  use  on 
food  crops,  since  crops  treated  with  even 
the  most  deadly  of  pesticides  will  not  be 
eaten  "immediately"  after  spraying. 

Whereas  it  seems  imthinkable  that 
Congress  would  ever  have  intended  to  so 
limit  the  Department,  it  should  be  made 
clear  that  it  is  not  now  its  Intention  to 
do  so.  In  setting  down  a  clear  definition 
of  "imminent  hazard."  it  seems  sensible 
to  reflect  back  to  Congress  original  ob- 
jective in  using  the  words.  They  arose,  it 
appears,  as  a  response  to  the  lengthy 
procediu^s  normally  required  by  Federal 
law  to  effect  removal  of  pesticides  and 
other  hazardous  substances.  The  Con- 
gress recognized  that  cases  would  arise 
imder  both  the  Hazardous  Substances 
Act  and  the  Federal  Insecticide.  Fungi- 
cide, and  Rodenticide  Act  in  which  the 
continued  use  of  a  dangerous  substance 
pending  the  administration  of  those  pro- 
cedures would  unduly  jeopardize  the 
public.  In  both  acts,  the  contingency  to 
be  protected  against  was  described  as  an 
"imminent  hazard." 
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In  light  of  thla  objective,  I  would  argue 
that  "imminent"  ought  to  be  defined  in 
terms  of  the  length  of  time  normally 
consimied  by  the  procedures  iif  question. 
If  the  public  is  to  be  protected  at  all 
times,  the  administering  authority  must 
be  permitted  to  dispense  with  normal 
procedures  for  removal  whenever  damage 
may  result  before  those  procedures  have 
run  their  course.  By  defining  an  "immi- 
nent hazard"  as  one  which  "if  it  dam- 
ages man  or  the  environment,  is  likely  to 
do  so  prior  to  the  time  normally  required 
to  carry  out  the  procedures"  authorized 
by  the  act.  S.  3866  would  insiu-e  that  an 
adequate  response  to  danger  is  always 
within  the  capacity  of  the  Government. 
It  would  also  expressly  reject  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture's  definition  as 
one  which  occasionally  would  rule  out 
any  such  response. 

The  amendments  which  are  proposed 
today  are  designed  also  to  bolster  the 
effectiveness  of  suspension  and  cancel- 
lation actions  entered  into  by  regula- 
torj^  authorities.  Under  existing  law,  al- 
though pesticides  which  have  been  sus- 
pended by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
may  not  be  shipped  in  interstate  com- 
merce, those  on  retail  shelves  at  the 
time  of  suspension  may  continue  to  be 
sold  without  violating  any  Federal  law. 
At  our  hearings  we  have  seen  that  the 
herbicide  2,4,5-T,  which  is  now  su.spended 
for  certain  uses,  is  still  freely  sold  for 
those  very  uses.  Whereas  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  testified  that  nearly  all 
manufacturers  of  2,4,5-T  have  agreed  to 
recall  existing  stocks  of  suspended  prod- 
ucts, evidence  was  produced  to  the  ef- 
fect that  at  the  time  of  the  hearings 
they  had  not  yet  done  so.  In  light  of 
this  evidence,  it  seems  unreasonable  to 
continue  to  rely  on  voluntary  compliance 
in  an  area  where  the  risks  of  non-com- 
pliance are  so  great.  It  is  therefore  pro- 
posed that  the  sale  of  suiy  pesticide 
which  has  been  suspended  or  banned  be 
made  criminal. 

A  related  problem  inherent  in  exist- 
ing law  arises  when  stocks  are  recalled 
and  later  relabeled.  Since  relabeling  of 
suspended  products  is  permitted,  prod- 
ucts which  have  been  banned  for  some 
but  not  all  uses  may  continue  to  appear 
on  retail  shelves.  Moreover,  consumers 
who  have  used  such  products  in  the  past 
and  have  enjoyed  the  results  may  con- 
tinue to  buy  them  and  use  them  for  sus- 
pended uses  without  committing  any 
Federal  violation. 

S.  3866  attempts  to  deal  with  this 
problem  by  rendering  the  misuse  of  any 
pesticide  illegal.  The  threat  of  penalties 
for  misuse,  it  is  thought,  is  a  necessary 
complement  to  the  control  of  pesticides 
through  labeling.  Although  pesticide 
labels  may  continue  to  go  unread  in  spite 
of  such  penalties,  the  pesticide  user 
should  be  made  aware  that  he  ignores 
those  labels  at  his  peril. 

To  reiterate,  the  deficiencies  in  our 
scheme  of  pesticide  regulation  are  nu- 
^merous.  and  S.  3866  is  not  designed  to 
cure  them  all.  Yet  the  original  bill  and 
the  amendments  I  introduce  today  do 
push  in  the  direction  of  Important,  and 
I  believe  essential,  changes.  It  Is  my  hope 
that  a  sufficient  number  of  my  colleagues 
will  find  them  worthy  of  their  endorse- 
ment and  support. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Dole)  .  The  amendments  will  be  received 
and  printed,  and  will  be  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objeciion,  the 
amendments  wUl  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

The  amendments  (No.  794)  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
as  follows : 

On  page  1.  Une  3.  after  "section  2(f)  (2)", 
Insert    "of  the  Hazardous  Substances  Act". 

On  page  1.  beginning  with  Une  8,  strike  out 
all  through  line  4  on  page  2  and  insert  m 
lieu  thereof  the  following : 

"(B)  any  economic  pioison  which  the  Sec- 
retary by  regulation  classifies  as  a  'banned 
hazardous  substance',  and  the  Secretary  shall 
so  classify  an  economic  poison  (1)  whenever 
there  Is  a  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  safety  of 
the  economic  poison  for  man  or  the  environ- 
ment and  there  are  less  serious  doubts  as  to 
the  safety  of  any  reasonable  alternative  to 
such  poison  or  (11)  whenever  the  protection 
of  man  or  the  environment  otherwise  re- 
quires; or  (C) ". 

On  page  2,  line  19,  strike  out  the  quotation 
marks. 

On  page  2,  between  lines  19  and  20,  insert 
the  following : 

"(s)  the  term  'imminent  hazard"  means 
any  hazard  or  potential  hazard  referred  to 
in  paragraph  (q)  of  section  2  which,  If  it 
damages  man  or  the  environment,  is  likely 
to  do  so  prior  to  the  time  normally  required 
to  carry  out  the  procedures  under  subpara- 
graphs  (2)   or   (3)   of  that  paragraph." 

On  page  2,  strike  line  5  through  line  14, 
tmd  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(c)(1)  section  2(q)  (2)  of  such  Act  la 
amended  by  striking  out  "clause  (B) "  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "clause   (C) ". 

(2)  Section  2(q)  (2)  is  redesignated  as 
section  2(q)  (3). 

(3)  Section  2(q)  is  amended  by  inserting 
immediately  after  subparagrapb  (1)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(2)  Proceedings  for  the  Issuance,  amend- 
ment, or  repeal  of  regulations  pursuant  to 
clause  (B)  of  subparagraph  (1)  of  this  para- 
graph shall  be  governed  by  the  procedures 
relating  to  cancellation  as  prescribed  In  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide 
and  Rodentlclde  Act,  which  shall  be  admin- 
istered by  the  Secretary:  Provided,  that  if 
he  finds  that  an  economic  poison  presents  an 
Imminent  hazard  to  man  or  the  environ- 
ment, he  shaU,  by  order  published  In  the 
Federal  Register,  give  notice  of  such  findings 
and  thereupon  such  economic  pwlson  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  a  "banned  hazardous  sub- 
stance" pending  the  completion  of  proce- 
dures relating  to  the  Issuance  of  such  regula- 
tion. Whenever  the  Secretary  has  not  Issued 
a  regulation  with  respect  to  an  economic 
poison  pursuant  to  clause  (B)  of  subpara- 
graph (1)  of  this  paragraph,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  shall  cancel  the  registration 
of  such  poison  pursuant  to  section  4  of  the 
Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide  and  Rodentl- 
clde Act  whenever  he  finds  that  either  of  the 
conditions  enumerated  In  such  clause  are 
present:  Provided,  that  If  he  finds  that  an 
imminent  hazard  to  man  or  the  environment 
exists,  he  shall  suspend  the  registration  pur- 
suant to  section  4  of  such  Act.'  " 

On  page  2,  line  22,  strike  out  "subsection" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "subsections". 

On  page  2,  line  25,  strike  out  the  quota- 
tion marks. 

On  page  2,  after  line  25,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(J)  The  sale  or  offer  for  sale  of  any  eco- 
nomic poison  which  has  been  designated  a 
'banned  hazardous  substance'  and  which  has 
moved  In  interstate  commerce. 

"(k)  The  sale  or  offer  for  sale  of  any  eco- 
nomic poison  which  has  moved  in  Inter- 
state commerce  and  for  which  there  Is  in 
effect  no  registration  under  the  Federal  In- 
secticide. Fungicide  and  Rodentlclde  Act." 


ADDITIONAL    COSPONSORS    OF    AN 

AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.  7T4 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Young)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland)  , 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris) 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
MoNTOYA)  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  my 
amendment  No.  774  to  S.  3619,  to  create 
within  the  office  of  the  President  an  Office 
of  Disaster  Assistance  which  would 
authorize  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration to  make  loans  to  disaster  vic- 
tims to  prevent  the  dispossession  or 
eviction  of  any  person  from  his  residence 
as  a  result  of  the  foreclosure  of  any 
mortgage  or  Hen,  cancellation  of  any 
contract  of  sale,  or  termination  of  any 
lease,  oral  or  written,  of  the  property 
which  is  such  person's  residence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Nelson).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


ADDITIONAL   STATEMENTS    OF 
SENATORS 


THE  LOCKHEED  C-5A— DEFENSE 
GIANT 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  there  has  been  an  unusual 
amount  of  publicity,  most  of  it  adverse, 
with  respect  to  Lockheed's  C-5A  plane 
being  acquired  by  the  Air  Force. 

The  cost  overrun  has  been  very  siz- 
able, but  percentagewise,  not  by  as  much 
as  some  of  the  other  big  procurement 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Few,  if  any,  question  the  quality  of  this 
C-5A.  It  is  a  superb  plane.  Lockheed,  Its 
maker,  has  lost  heavily  in  providing  this 
plane  for  the  Air  Force. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  factual 
articles  I  have  read  with  respect  to  the 
C-5A  and  cost  overnm  was  written  by 
staff  writer  Michael  Getler,  and  published 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  Sunday, 
July  26.  The  Information  contained  In 
the  article  Is  very  factual  and  the  kind,  1 
believe,  in  which  Members  of  Congress 
and  the  public  generally  would  be 
grreatly  interested. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Can  Dktense  Oiant  Be  Allowed  To  Fold? 
Lockheed:  Dilemma  for  UNrrEE  States 

(By  Michael  Getler) 

An  Agena  rocket  pushes  a  Samos  satellite 
into  orbit  around  the  earth,  enabling  Its 
cameras  to  scan  the  earth  below  for  signs  of 
new  Russian  SS-9  missile  sites.  The  Agena 
is  made  by  Loclcheed. 

Days  later,  the  Samos  ejects  Its  packet  of 
top  secret  film  and  a  specially  equipped  C-130 
transport  plane  snares  It  over  the  Pacific 
and  heads  for  home  In  Hawaii.  Lockheed 
manufacttires  the  C-tSO. 

What  Samoe  misses,  high  flying  SR-71  and 
n-2  reconnaissance  planes  often  obtain, 
"niose  planea,  and  their  world  famous  de- 
slgno-,  C.  li.  (Kelly)  Jobnson,  are  from 
Lockheed. 

Off  the  Florida  coast.  Navy  technicians  are 
prep>arlng  a  Poseidon  missile  for  its  first  un- 
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derwater  test  shot  on  Monday.  Lockheed  pro- 
duces the  Poseidon  missile. 

At  Charleston  (S.C.)  Air  Force  Base,  a  big 
C-141  Jet  transport  takes  off  for  Vietnam 
while  ground  crews  ready  the  huge  C-5A 
transport  for  Its  first  European  runs  next 
month.  Both  planes  carry  the  Lockheed 
trademark. 

This  scenario  Is  real.  What  seems  unbeliev- 
able, however.  Is  that  the  nation's  top  de- 
fense contractor  ($2.07  billion  In  total  sales 
in  1969),  and  the  archetype  of  the  vaunted 
American  Industrial-technological  base,  la 
now  facing  a  potentially  fatm  financial 
crisis. 

As  Lockheed's  problem  unfolds,  It  sends 
new  shudders  through  an  aerospace  industry 
already  ."haken  by  a  $3-bllllon  dip  In  sales 
last  year  and  the  loss  of  more  than  200,000 
Jobs.  Among  Lockheed's  fellow  aerospace  gi- 
ants, there  Is  little  smugness.  "There,  but 
for  the  grace  of  God,  go  I,"  la  the  attitude 
expressed. 

In  Its  broadest  terms,  the  question  is 
whether  American  defense  needs  require  the 
government  to  keep  a  faltering  defense  Indus- 
try afloat  as  a  matter  of  natloMd  security  or 
whether  such  companies  shovild  suffer  the 
classical  free  enterprise  penalty  for  failure  to 
keep  solvent — corporate  death  or  merger  with 
a  healthy  partner. 

The  Lockheed  case  is  special,  however,  be- 
cause the  firm  claims  the  government  Is  at 
fault  through  "unrealistic"  contracting  pro- 
cedures since  abandoned  by  the  Pentagon. 

The  case  Is  also  not  without  Irony.  Lock- 
heed's C-5A  excesses  are  not  the  biggest  ones 
ever  to  hit  a  single  program.  Other  defense 
contractors  have  had  similar  problems  but 
have  escaped  through  a  system  whose  prin- 
cipal objective  for  years  has  been  to  get  the 
weapons  the  country  needs  and  worry  about 
the  details  later.  Yet  Lockheed  got  caught  In 
a  new  contract  and  a  new  era. 

IronlcaUy,  had  the  company  and  the  Air 
Force  been  less  secretive  during  the  early 
stages  of  trouble,  many  Pentagon  observers 
believe  the  Congress,  as  it  has  in  the  past, 
would  have  been  understanding. 

Instead,  the  C-SA  exploded  upon  Lockheed 
and  the  Air  Force  as  a  scandal,  and  the  out- 
come for  the  company,  the  military  and  the 
country  is  still  mixed  up  in  the  debris. 

Pentagon  officials  privy  to  Lockheed's 
critical  cash  fiow  problem  believe  two  key 
questions  wlU  determine  whether  the  com- 
pany that  has  delivered  more  than  31,000  air- 
planes and  1,000  strategic  mlssUes  to  the 
armed  forces  in  its  38-year  history  will  face 
either  takeover  or  bankruptcy  In  the  next 
several  months:  1)  Will  the  Senate  go  along 
with  the  House  authorization  of  $200  miUlon 
in  contingency  funds  for  the  C-5A  In  the  mil- 
itary spending  bill  now  on  the  fioor?  and  2) 
Can  the  firm  raise  an  estimated  $250  million 
from  private  sources  without  government 
guarantees  to  see  it  through  first  deliveries 
of  its  commercial  L-1011  airbus  In  the  fall 
of  1971? 

Most  observers  believe  that  Lockheed  could 
survive  failure  to  get  either  government  au- 
thorization for  the  $200  or  the  $250  million 
from  private  sources,  but  they  think  It  woxUd 
be  fatal  to  the  company  in  its  present  form 
if  It  got  neither. 

On  Capitol  Hill,  some  staunch  foes  of  the 
(3-5A  and  high  military  spending  believe 
bankruptcy  might  be  a  good  thing,  a  catharsis 
for  the  industry  which  would  bring  more 
efBclency. 

One  economist  and  C-SA  critic,  Richard 
Kauffman  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
staff  says  there  is  no  hard  evidence  that  Lock- 
heed's going  into  bankruptcy  would  have  an 
adverse  effect  on  the  national  economy.  Un- 
like Penn  Central,  with  assets  of  $8.5  billion, 
Lockheed's  assets  come  to  about  $1.27  billion. 

Others.  Including  Ben.  William  Proxmlre 
(D-Wlsc) ,  a  relentless  and  Infiuentlal  critic, 
prefer  to  view  the  prospect  of  a  government 
rescue  of  Lockheed,  as  "setting  a  bad  prece- 
dent," serving  notice  to  aerospace  contractors 


who  overextend  themselves  that  the  tax- 
payers will  bail  them  out. 

The  Pentagon  is  worried  about  this  too.  A 
comptroller  there  says,  "We  don't  want  com- 
panies lining  up  demanding  help  on  the  basis 
of  a  government-financed  solution  to  Lock- 
heed's troubles.  We  can't  make  our  procure- 
ment process  some  Idle  procedure.  It  has 
to  be  credible." 

A.  E.  Fitzgerald,  the  Air  Force  efficiency  ex- 
pert who  first  disclosed  publicly  a  billion- 
dollar  overrun  on  C-5A  costs  before  Congress 
and  who  has  since  been  fired  by  the  Pentagon 
and  hired  for  Proxmlre's  committee  staff, 
sees  the  forthcoming  decisions  "as  a  water- 
shed that  will  determine  whether  this  com- 
pany or  others  like  It  will  remain  as  free 
entrepreneurs,  taking  the  risks,  or  become 
wards  of  the  state.  This  is  such  an  impor- 
tant precedent  that  it  might  be  worth  what- 
ever difficulties  arise  to  enforce  the  contract." 

Lockheed  employs  some  97.000  workers  in 
12  plants,  Including  20.000  at  Marietta.  Ga.. 
home  of  the  C-5A  and  represented  by  Sen. 
Richard  B.  Russell,  the  aging  but  prestigious 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
The  first  also  uses  thousands  of  subcon- 
tractors. 

High  officials  in  the  Pentagon.  Congress. 
and  probably  the  White  House,  look  upon 
the  idea  of  a  bankrupt  Lockheed  with  horror. 
They  fear  massive  disruption  of  the  critical 
Polaris,  Poseidon  and  Samos  programs,  split- 
ting up  of  design  teams  working  on  a  new 
super-secret  spy  SBtelUte  and  possible  suc- 
cessors to  Poseidon,  both  of  which  could  play 
major  roles  In  any  future  arms  control  en- 
vironment. 

Such  fears  could  prove  academic,  since 
the  Lockheed  Missiles  &  Space  Co.  that  han- 
dles all  those  projects  has  long  been  a  profit- 
able, well-managed  operation  and  the  parent 
company's  prime  revenue  producer  (an  esti- 
mated $9  billion  in  sales  in  the  10  years). 
Advocates  on  both  sides  of  the  question  ex- 
pected that  Lockheed  Missiles  and  Space 
would  survive  Intact  under  almost  any  ar- 
rangement. 

The  issues,  however,  go  beyond  giving  gov- 
ernment aid,  even  temporarily,  to  a  stricken 
corporate  Goliath. 

The  government  is  virtually  Lockheed's 
only  customer  (89  per  cent  of  sales  In  1969) 
and  the  firm  does  have  several  programs  criti- 
cal to  both  deterrence  and  arms  control  which 
conceivably  could  be  harmed  by  a  company- 
wide  bankruptcy  crisis. 

The  contracting  procedures  under  which 
the  firm  rolled  up  huge  cost  overruns  have 
now  been  officially  discredited  by  a  new 
Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the  legal  status  of 
Lockheed's  claims  against  the  government  on 
those  contracts  remains  unresolved.  Sen. 
Russell.  In  a  recent  floor  speech  defending 
the  C-6A  and  Lockheed's  performance  in 
supplying  defense  needs  In  the  past,  ques- 
tioned "whether  It  is  appropriate  for  the 
Senate  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  degree  of 
punishment  to  be  meted  out  when  the  legal 
case  is  not  yet  settled. 

And  Lockheed's  Board  Chairman  Daniel  J. 
Haughton  has  asked:  "Can  we  find  an  equi- 
table solution  In  a  climate  antipathetic  to 
defense  expenditures?" 

Of  four  so-called  Total  Package  Procure- 
ment contracts  let  during  the  McNamara 
years,  Lockheed  won  three — the  C-5A,  the 
Army's  Cheyenne  helicopter  and  a  portion  of 
the  Sram  missile  produced  by  Boeing. 

Of  some  $770  mUUon  in  claims  filed  by 
Lockheed  against  the  government  and  now 
In  negotiation  or  Utlgation,  all  but  $174  mil- 
lion arise  from  these  programs.  Under  this 
system  a  company  promised  to  develc^  and 
produce  a  new  piece  of  equipment  for  a  fixed 
price.  Many  complained  later  that  it  was 
really  beyond  the  skills  of  any  manager  to 
bid  accurately  on  a  lO-year  project  with  po- 
tential engineering  unknowns  and  In  an  In- 
fiationary  economy. 

"But."  as  one  man  says,  "they  were  the 
only  games  in  town  then,  and  we  all  bid  on 


them."  Even  Fitzgerald  admits  that  Lock- 
heed "was  extremely  unlucky.  In  the  past, 
bailouts  have  been  handled  routinely,  though 
clandestinely,  through  the  change  order  rou- 
tine." 

Now,  new  development  contracts  are  being 
awarded  on  a  cost-plus  basis,  which  the 
Pentagon  hopes  wUl  lead  to  less  risk  for  the 
manufacturers  and  better  airplanes  for  the 
pilots.  Plxed-prlce  contracts  are  used  for  pro- 
duction. 

Should  Congress  turn  down  the  $200  mil- 
lion contingency  fund  for  the  C-5A,  the  De- 
fense Dept.  estimates  Lockheed  will  run  out 
of  money  at  the  Marietta  Plant  In  January 
after  31  of  the  81  planes  ordered  by  the  Air 
Force  have  been  built.  Some  critics  assert 
there  isn't  enough  outsized  cargo  in  the  mil- 
itary to  justify  aU  of  the  mammoth  trans- 
fwrts.  but  the  Pentagon  doesn't  agree. 

Deputy  Defense  Secretary  David  Packard 
told  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
late  In  May  that  "our  objective  Is  not  to 
preserve  the  comfxmy.  but  to  preserve  the 
capability  we  need  to  get  our  equipment." 

If  the  C-5A  production  line  stops  In  Jan- 
uary, Packard  calculates  It  will  have  cost  the 
government  $3.7  billion  to  get  31  airplanes, 
or  about  $120  million  apiece.  By  spending 
another  $800  million  for  the  remaining  50 
airplanes  over  the  next  three  fiscal  years.  In- 
cluding the  pending  authorization.  Defense 
Comptroller  Robert  C.  Moot  says,  the  cost 
wlU  come  down  to  $55  million  each — still, 
be  maintains,  at  no  profit  for  Lockheed. 

A  denial  of  C-5A  money  may  not.  by  Itself, 
bring  Lockheed  do'wn,  however.  There  would 
still  be  termination  costs  and  litigation  pend- 
ing on  Its  current  C-6A  claim,  estimated  at 
between  $435-600  mUllon.  Defense  officials 
say  th^t  Lockheed  coiild  benefit  from  the  fact 
that  the  C-6A  contract  was  the  first  of  its 
kind  and.  In  their  view,  legally  complex. 
These  officials  estimate  Lockheed  might  wind 
up  losing  some  $86  million  to  $90  mUllon 
If  the  project  ends  In  January. 

Government  officials  watching  the  situa- 
tion closely  say  the  L-1011  airbus  Is  even 
more  critical.  And,  aviation  experts  worry 
that  Lockheed's  prospects  of  obtaining  fi- 
nancing be  affected  by  the  troubles  with  the 
government,  plus  the  assault  upon  Its  tech- 
nical credentials  implicit  in  the  Army's  can- 
cellation of  the  Cheyenne — also  being  ap- 
pealed. Thus  far.  173  airbuses  are  on  order. 

Though  broad  plans  for  putting  the  needed 
money  together  to  save  Lockheed  have  been 
reported,  the  company  Insists  that  nothing 
has  been  agreed  to,  and  the  Pentagon  says 
nothing  has  been  submitted  yet.  The  plan 
is  reportedly  tied  to  approval  of  the  8200 
million  C-6A  authorization,  yet  that  author- 
ization specifically  restricts  that  money  to 
the  C-5A,  and  defense  comptrollers  say  they 
can  make  sure  It  doesn't  get  into  the  L-lOll 
till.  Lockheed's  detractors  have  questioned 
that  point  In  the  past. 

The  plan  also  reportedly  calls  for  a  _gov- 
ernment-backed  loan  of  $100  million  from 
the  banks,  but  here  there  is  a  road  block  in 
the  form  of  an  amendment  to  the  Defense 
Production  Act  limiting  loans  to  $20  million 
and  outlawing  their  use  to  prevent  bank- 
ruptcy or  Insolvency. 

Congress  has  already  rebelled  against  a 
similar  proposal  to  help  Penn  Central. 

Without  financial  support  for  Lockheed 
from  the  private  sector,  Packard  told  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  "there  Is 
no  solution  short  of  reorganization  under 
Chapter  10  of  the  bankruptcy  laws."  Pre- 
cisely what  would  happen  under  those  cir- 
cumstances is  hard  to  predict,  except  that 
the  goverrunent  would  be  certain  to  protect 
Its  programs  and  probably  take  control  of 
the  Marietta  plant. 

For  its  part,  Lockheed  says:  "Any  conclu- 
sions from  the  current  situation  snrround- 
ing  the  company  that  the  result  may  be 
bankruptcy  or  a  split-up  of  operating  divi- 
sions is  highly  speculative  and  also  highly 
unlikely  to  occur." 
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When  pressed  on  this  point,  Lockheed's 
friends  and  loes  tend  to  agree.  Even  Fitz- 
gerald, in  his  peppery  style,  says,  "I  fully 
expect  the  Air  Force  negotiators  to  take  a 
dive  on  balling  them  out.  They'll  enforce 
the  contract,  but  will  probably  change  It 
first." 


A  VOLUNTEER  ARMED  FORCE 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  next 
month  the  Senate  will  consider  the  Hat- 
field amendment  to  the  military  pro- 
curement authorization  ^ull,  proclaiming 
an  end  to  the  draft  next  year.  As  a  co- 
sponsor  of  that  amendment,  and  of  pre- 
vious legislation  to  end  the  draft,  I  re- 
iterate once  again  my  strong  support  for 
the  initiation  of  a  volunteer  army  as  soon 
as  possible. 

As  a  sign  of  its  good  intent,  I  suggest 
that  the  Administration  demonstrate  its 
desire  to  create  an  all-volunteer  armed 
force  by  gradually  replacing  those 
draftees  who  are  presently  serving  in 
Vietnam  with  volunteers.  It  is  inequi- 
table enough,  in  my  opinion,  to  be 
drafted  imder  a  hodgepodge  of  nebulous 
regulations  and  unworkable  procedures. 
I  do  not  believe  that  it  would  be  an  over- 
statement on  my  part  to  point  out  that 
a  good  deal  of  discontent  among  the 
young  is  due  to  the  policy  of  sending 
draftees  to  Vietnam. 

I  think  it  entirely  possible  to  begin 
implementing  a  volunteer  army  concept 
immediately  as  a  way  toward  ending  the 
draft.  By  sending  only  volunteers  to 
Vietnam  to  replace  those  soldiers  whose 
tours  of  duty  in  Vietnam  have  ended,  the 
administration  can  take  the  lead.  It  can 
visibly  demonstrate  that  the  volimteer 
concept  is  a  viable  one. 

I  have  been  consistent  in  my  belief 
that  we  must  move  to  eliminate  the  draft 
entirely.  Congress  has  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity to  demonstrate  its  sensitivity  to 
one  of  the  greatest  and  most  legitimate 
gripes  of  our  young.  The  draft  is  anti- 
quErted,  unacceptable,  inequitable,  and 
basically  unworkable  no  matter  how 
streamlined  a  lottery  system  we  develop. 
A  better  future  standby  draft  system 
could  be  structured.  Moving  to  a  volun- 
teer army  will  present  some  difBculties. 
Nevertheless,  we  must  attempt  to  im- 
plement the  recommendation  of  the  pres- 
tigious Gates  Commission  Report  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Terminating  the  pol- 
icy of  sending  draftees  to  Vietnam  is  the 
first  step  to  ending,  or  at  least  phas- 
ing out.  the  draft  system  next  July  when 
it  expires.  Its  renewal  in  its  present  form 
is  hardly  desirable.  Presidential  adviser 
Daniel  Moynihan  has  called  the  draft 
"a  way  of  getting  amateurs  to  do  a  job 
for  which  we  should  be  willing  to  employ 
professionals."  I  believe  that  by  assur- 
ing the  American  people  and  particularly 
our  young  that  draftees  will  not  be  sent 
to  Vietnam,  we  will  be  taking  the  first 
step  toward  ending  the  draft. 

We  can  raise  an  effective  armed  force 
through  voluntary  means.  Certainly  the 
proposal  entails  administrative  and  fiscal 
problems.  The  challenges  will  be  great. 
But  the  volunteer  army  concept  Is  not 
new.  It  can  be  made  to  work. 

Certainly  if  this  covmtry  wants  to  re- 
main on  an  even  keel  domestically,  we 
must  move  to  end  the  draft.  I  would  hope 


that  the  draft  could  be  ended  in  Viet- 
nam on  a  gradual  basis  within  a  year. 
This  would  really  be  the  first  step  to- 
ward implementing  an  all-volunteer 
armed  force. 


SECRETARY  VOLPE  PLACES  TRANS- 
PORTATION SYSTEM  IN  PER- 
SPECTIVE 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  a  growing  awareness  in  this  country 
of  the  importance  of  a  sound,  balanced 
transportation  system. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  a  number  of 
popular  misconceptions  about  the  devel- 
opment of  this  system  and  the  Federal 
Government's  role  iB  it.  These  erroneous 
impressions  frequently  result  in  unnec- 
essary obstables  to  onderly  development 
of  a  national  transportation  system. 

Hon.  John  A.  Volpe,  who  has  per- 
formed with  vigor  and  imagination  since 
becoming  Secretary  of  Transportation 
last  year,  provided  new  insight  into  the 
scope  and  challenge  of  American  trans- 
portation in  a  letter  published  yesterday 
in  the  Washington  Post. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  this  statement 
can  be  more  widely  disseminated,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Secretary 
Volpe's  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Letters  to  the  Editor:  Volpe  on  PRioRrriES 

In  your  July  13  Issue,  Herblock  wielded 
his  drawing  pencU  against  government  spend- 
ing for  transportation.  In  this  one  his  bat- 
tered "U.S.  Taxpayer"  had  been  left  In  the 
dust  by  vehicles  labeled  "Government  Hand- 
outs to  Aircraft  Industries,"  "Trucking  and 
Highway  Lobby."  and  "Railroads." 

Now,  hyperbole  Is  the  cartoonist's  cutting 
tool  and  nobody  can  deny  that  Herblock 
uses  It  well.  But  Just  In  case  some  of  your 
readers  fall  to  discount  his  artistic  exaggera- 
tion I'd  like  to  present  a  few  facts  for  the 
record. 

We  have  In  this  country  more  than  200 
million  people  spread  across  3'/i  million 
square  miles  of  land.  Every  one  of  those 
people,  whether  he  is  a  taxpayer  or  not.  Is  a 
transportation  user.  Trucks,  railroads,  air- 
craft, pipelines,  ships,  btu-ges  move  about 
two  trillion  ton-miles  of  freight  a  year — to 
house,  feed,  clothe,  educate,  medicate,  trans- 
port, employ,  and  entertain  those  millions 
of  Americans.  The  demand  for  goods  and 
services  grows  as  our  population  increases  by 
about  6,000  a  day.  We  conservatively  esti- 
mate that  we  will  have  to  double  the  carry- 
ing capacity  of  our  transportation  system 
long  before  the  end  of  this  century  unless 
there  Is  a  sharp  reversal  of  growth  and  dis- 
tribution trends. 

Transportation  in  the  United  States  is  at 
a  point  of  crisis.  We  will  sink  or  swim  accord- 
ing to  what  we  do  In  this  decade.  A  viable 
transportation  system — a  far  cry  from  what 
we  have  today — is  absolutely  necessary  if  we 
are  to  meet  future  needs  for  movement  of 
people  and  goods.  It  will  cost  billions  of  dol- 
lars. We  can  provide  it  or  we  can  let  traffic 
come  to  a  halt  in  our  cities,  at  our  airports 
and  on  our  railways. 

President  Nixon's  new  program,  effective 
this  month,  will  put  our  airport/airways  de- 
velopment pretty  much  on  a  pay-as-you-go 
basis,  with  the  users  paying  the  costs. 
Trucks — through  user  charges — continue  to 
pay  a  large  share  of  the  cost  of  a  world- 
envied  highway  network  that  ties  our  nation 
together.  For  many  years  the  railroads  have 
provided  a  substantial  share  of  the  national 
transportation  service   without  any  slgnlfl- 


cant  government  financial  assistance.  It's 
vital  that  we  keep  them  operating — they 
hauled  about  765  billion  ton-miles  of  goods 
and  raw  materials  in  1969. 

One  of  our  big  jobs  in  the  relatively  new 
Department  of  Transportation  is  to  formu- 
late a  long-range  national  transportation 
policy  that  will  give  that  poor  battered  tax- 
payer a  smoother  ride  whUe  keeping  him 
supplied  with  the  necessities  of  life.  Con- 
currently, believe  me,  weTe  working  on  my- 
riad short-range  programs  to  give  him  "the 
most  bang  for  his  buck"  (and  I'm  sure  the 
staff  laboring  diligently  on  noise  abatement 
is  going  to  be  unhappy  with  that  phrase) . 
John  A.  Volfx, 
Secretary  of  Transportation. 

Washington. 


RETIREMENT  OP  LT.  GEN.  JOHN 
SPENCER  HARDY 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  on  Au- 
gust 1,  1970,  Lt.  Gen.  John  Spencer 
Hardy  will  retire  from  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
after  over  33  years  of  dedicated  service 
to  his  country. 

Since  1968,  he  has  been  serving  as 
Commandant  of  the  Industrial  College 
of  the  Armed  Forces,  engaged  in  train- 
ing the  future  leaders  of  our  Armed 
Forces  in  the  advanced  skills  that  will  be 
required  of  them  in  carrying  out  their 
responsibilities.  He  has  done  an  out- 
standing job  In  this  assignment,  as  in  all 
others  in  the  past.  Certainly  he  is  pre- 
eminently qualified  by  his  experience 
and  personal  characteristics  to  have  held 
this  position  of  leadership. 

A  graduate  of  Centenary  College,  Gen- 
eral Hardy  was  commissioned  a  second 
lieutenant  in  1937.  In  World  War  II  he 
served  as  A-3  of  the  8th  Air  Force,  in 
England  and  Italy.  He  continued  to  serve 
in  a  succession  of  assignments  of  steadily 
increasing  responsibility,  Including  com- 
mander of  the  36th  Air  Division,  of 
Keesler  Air  Force  Base,  of  the  3d  Air 
Force  in  England,  and  of  Allied  Air 
Forces  in  Southern  Europe. 

To  each  assignment  he  brought  all  the 
fine  qualities  which  have  made  him  such 
a  valuable  oflQcer — dedication,  diligence, 
intelligence,  and  integrity.  At  all  times, 
he  has  made  it  a  point  to  become  a  part 
of  the  community  in  which  he  was  serv- 
ing, and  in  his  associations  with  civilians 
his  personality  and  character  made  him 
an  outstanding  representative  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  P^irther,  those  splendid 
qualities  and  his  activities  made  him  a 
positive  part  of  the  social,  civic,  and  re- 
ligious activities  of  the  entire  community 
in  which  he  lived.  He  has  been  a  top  level 
all  around  professional  military  man  of 
exceptional  ability  and  achievement,  and 
also  an  outstanding  citizen  and  civic 
leader.  In  all  of  those  endeavors  he  has 
been  ably  assisted  as  well  as  inspired  and 
encouraged  by  his  truly  wonderful  wife, 
Mrs.  Hardy.  I  am  also  proud  to  claim 
them  as  personal  friends. 

His  decorations,  all  richly  deserved  in- 
clude the  Distinguished  Service  Medal, 
the  Air  Force  Distinguished  Service 
Medal,  the  Legion  of  Merit  with  two  oak 
leaf  clusters,  and  many  others. 

I  am  sure  that  Senators  join  me  in 
congratulating  General  Hardy  on  the 
completion  of  his  distinguished  military 
career,  and  in  extending  to  him  and  Mrs. 
Hardy  every  good  wish  for  the  future. 
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COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS  BY 
SECRETARY  HICKEL 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Walter  J.  Hickel  recently 
gave  the  commencement  address  at 
Stevens  Institute  of  Technology  in  Ho- 
boken,  N.J. 

In  his  address.  Secretary  Hickel 
stressed  the  value  of  youth,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  graduating  engineers,  di- 
recting their  capabilities  and  creativity 
toward  our  toughest  environmental  prob- 
lems. He  urged  them  to  stand  up  and  be 
heard  on  these  problems  even  though 
their  views  may  be  unpopular  and  may 
make  some  people  uncomiortable. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  Sec- 
retary's message  should  be  of  interest  to 
Senators  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  of  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Walter  J.  Hickel 

I  am  proud  to  be  at  Stevens  Institute 
today. 

The  honorary  degree  you  have  graciously 
bestowed  on  me  Is  the  symbol  of  a  profession 
which  holds  a  key  to  the  quality  of  our 
future. 

The  engineers  must  help  save  us  from  otir- 
selves,  and  I  am  honored  to  be  Included  in 
your  ranks. 

We  have  been  experiencing  an  age  in  which 
all  obstacles  were  taken  as  challenges. 

Halted  by  rivers,  we  built  bridges  and 
tunnels. 

Pitying  the  hungry,  we  developed  a  power- 
ful agricultural  Industry. 

We  biUlt  vast  cities  to  house  the  millions 
of  our  fellow  men. 

In  meeting  these  challenges,  we  tore  min- 
erals from  the  earth,  denuded  forests,  wasted 
soil,  fo\iled  rivers,  and  filled  the  air  with 
stench. 

We  were  almost  undone  by  our  victories. 

But  man  "the  master"  is  finally  learning 
that  the  earth  will  not  tolerate  a  "master 
race." 

Nature  has  rebelled  against  our  intolerance 
and  our  pursuit  of  Just  our  needs  without 
regard  for  hers. 

However,  we  are  starting  to  change  this 
dream  of  power  and  to  make  amends — to 
contribute  to  a  life  In  harmony  with  our 
environment. 

We  need  our  cities. 

We  need  our  tunnels  and  bridges. 

We  need  our  farms,  our  industries  and  our 
highways. 

But  the  task  before  us  in  1970  is  to  har- 
monize these  needs  with  nature's. 

To  me,  this  challenge  is  an  exciting  and 
demanding  frontier,  and  one  which  could 
provide  a  "new  commission"  for  America's 
engineers. 

We  are  confronted  with  a  new  world  of 
questions  and  a  new  set  of  values. 

For  example,  how  can  we  make  electric 
power  without  polluting  the  air  with  fumes 
or  damaging  the  marme  ecology  through 
thermal  pollution.  .  .  . 

As  Just  one  possibility,  the  Interior  De- 
partment has  been  negotiating  for  a  prelimi- 
nary study  of  an  offshore,  submerged  nuclear 
power  station. 

We  know  that  this  concept  has  not  been 
proven. 

But  the  Increasing  iK>wer  requirements 
of  the  nation  and  emerging  problems  relat- 
ing to  thermal  pollution  demand  that  we 
explore  every  possible  approach. 

We  want  to  determine  the  environmental 
Impact  of  a  1000-megawatt  nuclear  power 
plant  placed  on  the  seabed  at  a  depth  of 
about  250  feet,  several  miles  offshore. 


We  will  place  particular  emphasis  on  the 
effects  that  heated  power  plant  cooling 
water  might  have  on  marine  ecology. 

Of  course,  when  we  talk  of  "thermal  pol- 
lution," we're  talking  only  about  heated 
water — not  "radioactive  water." 

The  cooling  water  used  in  these  plants 
never  contacts  anything  remotely  radioactive 
because  sealed  systems  are  tised. 

But  the  plants  do  create  considerable  waste 
heat — and  this  is  carried  off  in  the  cooling 
water. 

What  we  want  to  do  Is  get  far  more  accu- 
rate data  on  ocean  currents  and  temperatures, 
which  vary  widely  at  different  depths  and 
distances. 

Then — through  skillful  discharge  of  this 
heated  water  we  can  improve  the  fisheries 
resources  in  areas  where  the  water  may  be 
too  cold. 

In  this  way,  we  do  not  stop  progress. 
Rather,  we  enhance  both  progress  and  the 
environment. 

We  turn  a  problem  into  a  "pltis." 

Let's  seek  the  same  sort  of  "pluses"  so  we 
can  transport  ourselves  and  our  goods  with- 
out smothering  our  cities  In  smog.  .  .  . 

So  we  can  mine  minerals  without  perma- 
nently scarring  the  earth.  .  .  . 

So  we  can  manufacture  the  millions  of 
products  we  need,  without  fouling  our  rivers 
with  wastes. 

Many  critics  blame  our  advanced  environ- 
mental pollution  on  our  advanced  technology. 

In  a  sense,  they  are  right. 

For  example,  the  automobile,  a  vital  ele- 
ment of  the  nation's  economy  and  growth, 
has  now  reached  a  point  of  being  counter- 
productive because  of  all  the  poUutlon  It 
causes. 

And  as  far  as  automobiles  are  concerned, 
anyone  who  knows  me,  knows  that  I  have 
rather  strong  vlevra  about  them  I  .  .  .  And 
the  need  to  move  far  more  Americans  by 
rapid,  mass  transit — rather  than  in  auto- 
mobiles. 

We  are  moving  millions  of  Americans — but 
one  at  ■^a  time — and  single-car-by-single- 
car — into  our  city  centers  every  day. 

And  we  have  turned  the  highways  into 
our  cities  into  such  sluggish  arteries — and 
they  are  so  frustrating  to  drive  during  rush 
hours — that  they  threaten  to  kill  the  "pa- 
tient" they  serve:   the  city  itself. 

But  there  are  answers  ...  if  we  look  for 
them.  Including  in  other  nations. 

For  example,  United  Press  International 
reports  from  Moscow,  that  construction  is 
\inder  way  on  a  240-mile-per-hour  monorail 
to  the  airport  in  Kiev. 

While  motorists  are  taking  an  hour  to  get 
to  the  airport,  the  monorail  will  make  the 
trip  In  eight  minutes. 

.  .  .  And  travelers  will  go  there  in  quiet, 
clean  comfort. 

A  positive  approach  to  meeting  needs — 
while  improving  the  environment,  through 
projects  such  as  these  monorails,  would  prove 
that  we  do  not  suffer  from  too  much  tech- 
nology, or  too  many  engineers. 

But  instead,  we  suffer  from  too  much 
"short-term"  technology  bred  only  to  the 
service  of  man's  more  immediate  appetites. 

However,  in  a  new  spirit  of  reverence  for 
the  planet  we  have  used  so  badly,  this  gen- 
eration of  graduates  from  Stevens  can  be  In 
the  vanguard  of  a  new  breed. 

Your  task  is  nothing  less  than  the  crea- 
tion of  a  whole  new  civilized  industrial  tech- 
nology, to  replace  the  brute  machine  that 
raised  so  much  ecological  hell. 

Creating  that  technology  Is  a  challenge 
that  demands  the  best  our  nation  can  pro- 
duce. 

We  must  "rethink"  every  machine,  every 
tool,  every  technique  In  the  light  of  the 
needs  of  the  ecology  of  the  earth. 

At  the  same  time  we  must  find  fresh  ways 
to  meet  the  staggering  material  demands  of 
the  human  race  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

In  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  part  of 


our  Job  ts  to  forecast  demand  for  minerals 
and  mineral  fuels — keystones  for  our  indus- 
trial society. 
The  predictions  are  alarming. 
By  the  year  2000  we  will  annually  consume 
twice  as  much  petroleum  as  we  do  now; 
Two  thirds  again  as  much  iron; 
Two  and  a  half  times  as  much  copper; 
Two  and  a  half  times  as  much  silver; 
Three  times  as  much  phosphorus,  and  twice 
as  much  coal. 

During  the  next  30  years  there  will  be  a 
premium  on  rapid  and  economical  retrieval 
of  these  minerals. 

This  adds  even  greater  urgency  to  over- 
hauling our  techniques  for  mineral  recovery, 
if  we  are  to  meet  our  consumer  demands 
without  desecrating  our  natiu-al  heritage  In 
the  process. 

It  Is  an  engineering  challenge  without 
parallel  in  history. 

I  look  to  your  generation. 

Youth's  great  gift  Is  creativity.  You  possess 
minds  and  spirits  free  enough  to  view  the 
world  without  preconceptions. 

If  you  refuse  to  sell  out  to  security  or  ex- 
pediency, you  will  be  more  Inventive,  more 
flexible,  mort  responsive  more  daring  than 
those  who  are  weighed  down  by  decades  of 
"know-how." 

I  believe  that  the  environmental  crisis  can 
be  solved. 

It  is  a  challenge  to  greatness  which  will 
call  forth  the  finest  qualities  from  our  peo- 
ple. In  a  nation  beset  by  grave  problems,  we 
cannot  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  those  best  equipped, 
in  many  ways,  to  save  us. 

America's  young  are  brimmlnfe  with  new 
values  and  approaches,  and  these  must  be 
heard. 

For  It  Is  you  who  wUl  have  to  live  with  the 
solutions — good  or  bad — to  our  nation's  prob- 
lems long  after  my  generation  has  gone. 

Last  month  in  Tennessee,  President  Nixon 
touched  on  an  extremely  vital  point  when 
he  said: 

"The  younger  generation  In  America  Is 
enormously  Interested^not  simply  in  the 
pursuit  of  a  good  living— but  also  In  those 
causes  that  are  beyond  self." 

Speaking  at  a  rally  of  the  Reverend  Billy 
Graham,  the  President  was  referring  to  the 
deeper  values  which  many  of  today's  youth 
are  reaching  for. 

And  the  President  made  It  clear  that  he 
believes  that  the  young  people  of  America 
have  something  to  say. 

And  I  was  proud  when  he  continued.  "I 
want  them  In  the  high  counsels  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  this  country." 

The  question  is,  how  can  you  best  make 
sure  your  Ideas  and  beliefs  have  an  impact 
on  national  policy? 

If  you  have  an  Idea  which  you  believe  has 
merit,  how  do  you  make  it  heard? 

If  you  dissent,  how  do  you  do  It? 

If  you  are  in  government,  how  do  you  re- 
spond to  opposition? 

The  effeotlvenese  of  a  democratic  society 
depends  upon  Its  ability  to  accommodate 
dissent; 

To  provide  an  orderly  process  by  which 
disagreements  can  be  worked  out  and  wrongs 
righted; 

And  the  structure  of  the  system  modified 
in  the  face  of  changing  conditions. 

The  problem  Is  to  strike  a  balance  between 
ability  to  change  and  social  stability. 

Today  there  are  some  who  maintain  that 
government  and  its  institutions  are  so  vast 
they  can  no  longer  respond  to  the  needs  of 
the  people. 

And  in  recent  years.  Increasing  numbers  of 
Americans  have  taken  to  the  streets  to  ex- 
press their  views  on  basic  Issues. 

And  more  and  mcn-e  a  few  young  Americans 
claim  that  civil  disobedience  Is  a  necessary 
instrument  for  effecting  needed  social 
change. 

What  they  fall  to  see.  Is  that  the  chal- 
lenge In  front  of  us  Is  to  make  the  channels 
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built  Into  our  government  system  adequate 
to  the  task  ol  national  renewal. 

Today,  many  Americans  are  going  through 
a  crisis  of  confidence,  and  the  tactics  ol  a 
few  have  encountered  angry  opposition. 

Millions  of  other  yo»ing  Amencans,  who 
might  sympathize  wiin  some  or  tne  goats 
of  their  fellows,  cannot  accept  their  methods 
of  seeking  change. 

The  difficult  problem  Is  to  maintain  per- 
spective. The  Issues  have  reached  a  stage  of 
polarization. 

When  all  Is  said  and  done,  civil  disobedi- 
ence tends  plainly  to  Impair  its  operation. 

It's  too  bad — to  uae  an  understatement — 
that  men,  so  often,  are  hostile  to  each  other. 

But  this  is  nothing  new,  and  w»n  man 
first  appeared  on  this  planet  two  million 
years  ago,  he  was  nearly  helpless  In  a  hostile 
environment. 

Self -protection  was  the  primary  need. 

This  drive  has  remained  his  overriding  con- 
cern. Self-defense  has  escalated  from  the  club 
to  the  China  Wall  to  the  massive  machinery 
which  now  stands  poised  and  ready  to  de- 
stroy all  life  on  earth. 

The  price  of  protection  Is  hlgb. 

Clearly,  some  rearranging  of  this  nation's 
priorities  is  in  order. 

As  we  make  the  shift  from  security  to  op- 
portunity, our  attitude  toward  dealing  with 
the  environmental  crisis  will  change. 

If  we  approach  the  task  reluctantly.  It  will 
not  be  done  well. 

We  must  answer  this  challenge  as  we  took 
the  engineering  challenges  of  the  past: 

As  an  opportunity  to  show  that  man  has 
the  capacity  and  the  will  to  be  a  responsible 
steward  of  his  natural  hahltat. 

Then  we  will  do  a  Job  of  which  future  gen- 
erations can  be  proud. 

For  example,  we  must  Inventory  and  cata- 
logue all  our  public  lands — our  waters,  our 
continental  ahelf,  our  beaches,  our  forests 
and  prairies. 

It  Is  time  we  decided  what  Is  the  highest 
and  best  use  of  a  forest,  tat  example. 

Is  It  to  be  cleared  for  yet  more  homes  and_ 
factories?   Or  would  a  higher  use  be  as  5 
park? 

In  the  past,  our  values  have  been  strictly 
monetary.  New  criteria  are  needed  which  can 
put  an  appropriate  value  on  natural  beauty 
and  recreation. 

But  It  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  leave 
the  responsibility  for  caring  for  our  environ- 
ment entirely  In  the  bands  of  government. 

Fortunately,  this  Is  not  the  prevailing  at- 
titude In  the  country,  and  thousands  of  in- 
dividuals and  scores  of  Industrlea  are  begin- 
ning to  take  spontaneous  Initiative. 

I  urge  you,  as  engineers,  to  "Unk  up"  with 
these  individuals  and  Industries. 

Use  your  talents  to  tackle  the  really  tough 
problems  of  our  times. 

And  so  I  say  to  you:  Never  be  afraid  to 
■tand  up  and  say  what  you  t)ilnkl 

Your  views  may  be  unpopular.  They  may 
make  some  people  uncomfortable. 

But,  believe  me,  you  have  friends — In  gov- 
ernment. In  Industry,  In  the  educational 
establishment. 

Don't  allow  yourselves  to  be  polarized  on 
the  issues. 

Most  of  them  today  are  not  sUnply  "yes 
or  no"  .  . .  "night  or  d^"  questions. 

Winning  people  over  Is  a  muoh  more  ma- 
ture, and  In  the  long  run,  a  lar  more  effec- 
tive way  to  change  society  than  alienating 
people. 

Yqur  Earth  Day  activities  at  Stevens,  I  un- 
derstand, were  an  excellent  example  of  this, 
as  you  aimed  at  educating  the  public  to  the 
menace  of  environmental  damage. 

Tou  told  people  what  theg  eould  do  about 
pollution. 

Bringing  people  together  In  the  name  of  a 
vital  cause  which  affects  all  of  mankind  Is 
the  highest  science  of  our  times. 

It  is  a  science  which — I  am  confident — 


win  be  mastered  by  the  engineers  who  sin- 
cerely dedicate  themselves  to  shaping  and 
building  the  future. 


SENATOR  RANDOLPH  URGES  SUP- 
PORT FOR  SENATE  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTION 207— ESTABLISHING  A 
JOINT  CONGRESSIONAL  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  THE  ENVIRONMENT 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  evi- 
dence of  the  mounting  crisis  in  the 
environment  is  undeniable.  It  is  so  per- 
vasive and  well  documented  in  the  hear- 
ing records  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
WOiks  and  the  Subcommittee  on  Air  and 
Water  Pollution  and  other  committees 
that  disagreement  occurs  only  with  re- 
.spect  to  the  degree  of  its  seriousness. 
Without  question,  of  the  many  threats  to 
civilization,  the  continuing  deterioration 
of  environmental  quality  must  be  placed 
among  the  major  concerns  of  civilized 
man,  along  with  war,  hunger,  disease, 
poverty,  racial  antagonisms,  and  crime. 

The  basic  conflict  is  between  the  long- 
term  environmental  goal  of  preserving 
and  enhancing  the  quality  of  the  envi- 
ronment and  short-term  economic  inter- 
ests. This  conflict  must  be  minimized. 
Long-term  economic  viability  and  inter- 
ests may  well  b<?  contingent  on  achieving 
envirorunental  goals.  In  the  short  run. 
environmental  controls  may  be  costly, 
but  in  the  long  run  they  will  prove  bene- 
ficial to  industry  and  the  public  it  serves. 

Concern  is  for  the  environmental  im- 
pact of  technology  as  it  affects  man's 
thinking,  health,  work,  living  habits,  and 
individuality.  The  objective  is  manage- 
ment of  our  waste  effluents  to  produce 
benefits  by  design,  rather  than  by  acci- 
dent. Only  in  this  way  can  we  provide 
for  the  maintenance  of  environmental 
quality. 

The  complexity  and  character  of  en- 
vironmental problems  is  reflected  in  the 
environmental  policies  established  by  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  in  the  fields 
of  air  and  water  pollution,  solid  waste 
disposal,  highway  beautification,  and  eco- 
nomic develapment,  and  other  areas. 
These  policies  that  set  forth  in  the 
Envirorunental  Policy  Act,  exhibit  a  con- 
cern not  only  for  those  environmental 
elements  on  which  man  depends  for  his 
subsistence,  but  also  a  concern  for  scien- 
tific, esthetic,  educational,  recreational, 
and  other  values. 

In  formulating  these  policies.  Congress 
perceived  the  environment  as  broader 
than  any  single  discipline  and  requiring 
a  coherent  and  effective  public  policy.  In 
shaping  this  policy  Congress  has  tried  to 
dispel  any  concept  of  the  environment — 
air,  water,  or  land — as  an  infinite  reser- 
voir with  an  infinite  capacity  to  assimi- 
late the  wastes  of  society.  Our  resources 
are  limited,  and  we  have  overdrawn  our 
bank  account. 

Congress  has  defined  three  principles 
for  inclusion  in  a  national  environmental 
policy:  First,  the  development  of  an  en- 
viJonmental  enhancement  program;  sec- 
ond, the  initial  responsibility  for  carrying 
out  such  a  program  rests  with  State  and 
local  governments;  and  third,  a  straight- 
jacket  of  Federal  standards  and  Federal 
enforcenaent  ought  to  be  avoided  in  deal- 
ing with  environmental  quality. 


These  principles  are  embodied  in  num- 
erous Federal  statutes.  As  general  prin- 
ciples rather  than  detailed  instruction, 
they  reflect  the  nature  of  environmental 
problems  which  are  not  static  but  ever- 
changing.  Existing  statutes  permit  a  flex- 
ible, responsive  approach  to  environ- 
mental quality  and  pollution  control. 

This  year  Congress  provided  for  the 
creation  of  the  Council  of  Environmental 
Quality  and  the  President's  Office  of  En- 
vironmental Quality.  These  fimctional 
organizations  can  aid  significantly  in  the 
coordination  of  the  environmental  qual- 
ity programs  of  this  Nation  and  a  greater 
utilization  of  existing  resources.  The  pro- 
posed Joint  Committee  on  the  Environ- 
ment will  bring  to  the  legislative  branch 
a  similar  effort  to  achieve  a  more  co- 
ordinated and  coherent  effort. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  excerpts  from  hearings  before 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  concern- 
ing environmental  quality  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

ExCEBFTS  From  HxAaxNcs  on  Envibonmkntal 
QiTALrrY 

During  the  past  6  years.  In  the  course  of 
its  work  on  environmental  quality  legislation, 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  has  become 
Increasingly  concerned  with  the  Impact  of 
federally  aided  programs  and  activities  on 
the  environment. 

The  following  quotations  from  hearings 
and  reports  Illustrate  the  extent  of  the  com- 
mittee's concern. 

"Diu-ing  the  88th  Congress,  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Public  Works  found  an  in- 
creasing amount  of  Its  activity  shifting  from 
the  consideration  of  traditional  project  legis- 
lation to  substantive  matterm.  Increased  em- 
phasis on  the  conservation  of  air  and  water 
resources  has  been  answered  by  means  to 
prevent  pollution.  Increased  concern  for  lag- 
ging economic  growth  In  certain  areas  of  the 
Nation  has  produced  pubUc  works  programs 
designed  to  aid  economic  development.  Our 
highway  program  is  being  examined  for  its 
total  community  value. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Rivers  and  harbors  measures,  themselves, 
are  less  and  less  simple  one-purpose  projects. 
Previous  Congresses  set  the  stage  we  are  mov- 
ing onto  now  where  comprehensive  planning 
and  multipurpose  developments  are  required. 
The  interrelationship  of  water  resource  de- 
velopment with  economic  growth  Is  becoming 
more  the  rule  than  the  exception  as  demon- 
strated by  the  Appalachla  bill  reported  by 
the  committee. 

"The  Appalachla  bill  marks  a  sharp  de- 
parture in  the  responsibilities  of  the  com- 
mittee which  first  began  with  consideration 
and  the  passage  of  the  Accelerated  Public 
Works  Act. 

"Appalachla  Is  the  first  extensive  legisla- 
tion identifying  dams,  reeervolrs,  roads,  sew- 
age treatment  plants,  sewers,  buildings,  and 
other  public  works  as  the  physical  require- 
ments for  economic  growth.  Accelerated  pub- 
lic works  recognized  the  value  of  pubUc 
works  as  an  antldepresslon  measure.  Com- 
bined with  Appalachla  the  building  of  pub- 
lic works  provides  not  only  immediate  em- 
ployment but  the  means  for  longterm  gen- 
eral improvement."  (Summary  of  Legislative 
Activities,  Committee  on  Public  Works,  TJ.S. 
Senate.  B8th  Cong.,  p.  v.) 

AIB    AND   WATER    POLLUTION 

Tbe  concern  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  for  environmental  quality  led  to  the 
establishment  of  a  special  subcommittee  on 
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air  and  water  pollution  dtirlng  the  B8th  Con- 
gress on  April  30,  1963. 

"The  national  vrater  pollution  control  pro- 
gram has  for  Its  primary  objective  the  en- 
hancement of  the  quality  and  value  of  the 
Nation's  water  reeources.  This  can  only  be 
done  by  preventing,  controlling,  and  abating 
water  pollution. 

"The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
Is  the  basic  statutory  authority  for  Federal 
participation  in  the  national  program.  The 
act  authorizes  the  administration  and  con- 
duct of  programs  directed  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  Important  national  water  quality 
goal.  The  bill  provides  for  specific  expression 
of  the  act's  purpose  to  establish  a  national 
policy  for  the  prevention,  control,  and  abate- 
ment of  water  pollution  through  effective  ad- 
ministration of  its  comprehensive  authori- 
ties." (Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
Amendments  of  1965,  S.  Bept.  89-10,  p.  4.) 

"  ( 1 )  Authorize  the  Initiation  and  accelera- 
tion of  a  national  research  and  development 
program  for  new  and  improved  methods  of 
projjer  and  economic  solid  waste  disposal,  re- 
ducing the  amount  of  waste  and  unsalvage- 
able  material  and  recovering  and  utilizing 
potential  sources  of  solid  waste,  and  pro- 
vide technical  and  financial  assistance  to 
State  and  local  governments  and  interstate 
agencies  in  planning,  developing,  construc- 
tion, and  conduct  of  solid  wajste  disposal  pro- 
grams. 

"(2)  Provide  that  not  to  exceed  25  percent 
of  funds  appropriated  for  this  purpose  may 
be  made  for  grants-in-aid,  or  to  contract 
with,  public  or  private  agencies  and  institu- 
tions and  to  individuals  for  research  and 
training. 

"(3)  Authorize  grants  to  State,  munici- 
pality, or  Intermunicipal  or  Interstate  agency 
for  the  piupose  of  assisting  in  the  develop- 
ment of  any  project  which  will  demonstrate  a 
new  or  Improved  method  of  disposing  of  solid 
waste.  •  •  • 

"(4)  Encourage  cooperative  activities  by 
States  and  local  governments  In  connection 
with  solid  waste  disposal  programs,  encour- 
age planning,  and  emcourage  the  enactment 
of  improved,  and,  so  far  as  {M^cticable,  uni- 
form State  and  local  laws  governing  solid 
waste  disposal. 

"(5)  Authorize  up  to  10  percent  of  funds 
available  for  the  solid  waste  disposal  program 
to  be  used  In  connection  with  the  grants  for 
support  of  air  pollution  control  programs  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act.  Grants  would  be  made  in 
an  amount  of  up  to  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of 
making  surveys  of  solid  waste  disposal  prac- 
tices and  problems  within  the  jurisdictional 
areas  of  appropriate  agendee,  and  develop- 
ment of  solid  waste  disposal  plans.  •  •  •" 
(Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  and  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act.  S.  Kept.  89-192,  p.  2-3.) 

"Requires  that  any  Federal  department  or 
agency  having  Jurisdiction  over  any  building, 
installation,  or  other  property  shall  discharge 
waste  only  in  compliance  with  stand- 
ards •  •  * 

"Authorize  appropriations  to  be  made  to 
the  appropriate  Federal  departments  or  agen- 
cies for  the  Installation,  maintenance,  and 
operation  of  water  jwllutlon  control  facilities 
which  have  been  designed  to  meet  standards 
prescribed  •  •  • 

"Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  upon  request  by  a  de- 
partment or  an  agency,  to  train  personnel  to 
operate  and  maintain  water  pollution  con- 
trol systems. 

"There  are  provisions  in  existing  law  which 
authorize  training  in  technical  matters  re- 
lating to  the  cause,  prevention,  and  control 
of  water  pollution  to  personnel  of  public 
agencies  and  other  perspns  of  suitable  tjuall- 
ficatlons.  However,  the  committee  Is  con- 
cerned that  such  authority  may  not  be  con- 
strued or  utilized  for  the  pvirpose  of  devel- 
oping   sMlled    personnel    to    operate    and 


maintain   treatment  plants,  particularly  In 
new  facilities. 

"Would  provide  for  a  system  of  reporting 
to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  by  the  Federal  department  or  agen- 
cies which  have  jurisdiction  over  buildings, 
installations,  and  other  property,  and  which 
discharge  waste.  In  addition,  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  would 
report  to  the  President  and  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  effectiveness  of  actions  taken  by 
those  Federal  departments  or  agencies  in 
controlling  water  pollution. 

•  •  •  »  • 

"Requires  that  all  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  cooperate  with  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  with 
air  pollution  agencies  in  controlling  air  pol- 
lution discharges  from  any  Federal  building, 
installation,  or  property.  Further,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is 
authorized  to  establish  classes  of  potential 
pollution  sources  for  which  any  Federal  de- 
partment or  agency  would  be  required  to  ob- 
tain a  permit  from  the  Secretary  before  dis- 
charging any  matter  Into  the  air. 

"Authorize  appropriations  to  be  made  to 
the  appropriate  Federal  departments  or 
agencies  for  the  installation  and  maintenance 
of  air  pollution  control  devices  as  are  certi- 
fied by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  be  adequate  to  meet  the  lim- 
itations on  emissions  prescribed  by  him.  In 
addition.  It  directs  such  Federal  departments 
or  agencies  to  request  funds  to  make  neces- 
sary installations  to  meet  the  limitations 
for  allowable  emissions. 

"Require  that,  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  section,  no  Federal  department  or 
agency  aball  construct,  prepare  for  use,  or 
expand  facilities  without  the  Inclusion  of 
air  pollution  control  measures  which  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
considers  to  be  adequate. 

"Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  Uf>on  request  by  a  de- 
partment or  an  agency,  to  train  personnel 
to  operate  and  maintain  devices  or  other 
means  of  preventing  or  controlling  air 
pollution. 

"Provide  that  Federal  departments  or 
agencies  keep  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  Informed  of  air  pollution 
control  practices  in  effect  at  buildings,  in- 
stallations, and  other  property  under  their 
jurisdiction.  They  are  also  to  Inform  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  absence  of,  or  failure  to  Insti- 
tute, practices  necessary  and  adequate  to  cor- 
rect deficiencies  and  the  reasons  therefor.  In 
addition,  the  Secretary  is  to  report  each  Jan- 
uary to  the  President  and  the  Congress  on  the 
status  and  effectiveness  of  actions  taken." 
(Federal  Installation,  Facilities,  and  Equip- 
ment Control  Act,  S.  Rept.  8^128,  pp.  10- 
11.) 

"The  prime  purpose  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation Is  to  strengthen  the  Clean  Air  Act,  to 
expedite  a  national  program  of  air  quality 
Improvement,  and  to  enhance  the  quality  of 
the  atmosphere  to  protect  the  health  and 
welfare  of  our  citizens  against  long-term 
hazards  and  Immediate  danger.  Considera- 
tions of  technology  and  economic  feasibility, 
while  important  in  helping  to  develop  alter- 
native plans  and  schedules  for  achieving 
goals  of  air  quality,  should  not  be  used  to 
mitigate  against  protection  of  the  public 
health  and  welfare. 

"The  objective  of  S.  780  as  amended  Is  to 
achieve  clean  air,  and  to  do  so  through  the 
establishment  of  sound  objectives  and  feasi- 
ble timetables.  The  committee's  hearings  in- 
dicated that  those  who  contribute  to  air  pol- 
lution share  with  all  Americans  the  objective 
of  cleaning  up  the  air,  and  that  the  differ- 
ences of  opinion  expressed  were  addressed  pri- 
marily to  how  that  objective  best  could  be 
accomplished.  Through  a  full  understanding 
of   the   etiology,   the  probabilities,  and  the 


severity  of  health  and  welfare  hazards  in- 
volved and  with  the  strengthening  of  the 
technological  and  economic  capabilities  for 
abatement  in  both  the  public  and  private 
sector  of  our  economy,  the  needs  of  public 
health  and  welfare  without  serious  or  exces- 
sive economic  dislocation  can  be  met. 

"Tills  legislation  contains  imaginative  and 
far-reaching  opportunities  for  air  jjoUuticn 
control  and  abatement,  but  the  bill  is  com- 
plex, as  are  the  problems  of  environmental 
control.  The  problem  of  air  poUutlon  is 
neither  local  nor  temporary.  It  Is  a  umversal 
problem,  and,  so  long  as  our  standard  of 
living  continues  to  Increase,  It  will  be  a  per- 
manent threat  to  human  well-being. 

"S.  780,  as  cunended  by  the  committee, 
will  provide  a  comprehensive,  broad-based 
attack  on  the  Nation's  air  pollution  prob- 
lem while  expanding  the  potential  of  con- 
trol t^hnology  and  identifying  the  health 
and  welfare  effects  of  air  pollution.  Its  ob- 
jective Is  the  enhancement  of  air  quality 
and  the  reduction  of  harmful  emissions  con- 
sistent with  maximum  utilization  of  an  ex- 
panding capacity  to  deal  with  them  effec- 
tively. At  the  same  time,  It  provides  »au- 
thorlty  to  abate  any  p>ollutlon  source  which 
Is  an  Imminent  danger  to  health,  by  what- 
ever means  necessary."  (Air  Quality  Act  of 
1967,  S.  Bept.  90-403.  p.  2.) 

"The  President's  Executive  order  on  water 
pollution  and  section  II  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  are  both  directed  at 
water  pollution  control  activities  by  Federal 
agencies. 

"Nuclear  powerplants  are  licensed  by  a 
Federal  agency  and  therefore  can  and  should 
be  expected  to  conform  with  applicable  water 
quality  standards  and  a  concept  of  water 
quality  enhancement. 

"But  the  committee  has  found  that  Federal 
agencies  are  not  assuming  the  proper  leader- 
ship role — that  often  their  activities  actually 
condone  pollution  rather  than  encourage  wa- 
ter quality  enhancement. 

"Thermal  pollution  is  only  one  case.  There 
are  numerous  Federal  agencies  which  need 
to  exercise  more  leadership  both  in  their  own 
activities  and  in  the  activities  over  which 
they  are  responsible. 

"Only  in  this  way  can  the  Federal  effort 
In  pollution  control  appropriately  relate  to 
the  expanding  vigor  of  the  State  programs. 
This  expanded  Federal  role  is  esp>eclally  es- 
sential, at  a  time  when,  becavise  of  a  serious 
national  budgetary  restriction,  full  Federal 
funding  of  construction  activities  may  not 
be  possible."  (Opening  statement  at  hearings 
of  the  Senate  Committee  cm  Public  Works 
on  Thermal  Pollution,  1968,  pt.  1,  pp.  1-2.) 

"While  water  quality  standards,  now  set 
and  approved  for  most  interstate  waters,  will 
cause  installation  of  such  control  facilities 
as  are  necessary  for  compliance,  serious  ques- 
tion has  been  raised  regarding  the  role  of 
Federal  agencies  which  authorize  or  assist 
such  activities  without  requiring  compliance 
with  applicable  standards. 

"In  order  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which 
Federal  agencies  are  conducting  such  ac- 
tivities, the  committee  began,  early  last  year, 
hearings  on  the  role  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  relative  to  control  of  waste  heat 
discharges  from  federally  licensed  nuclear 
powerplants.  The  hearings  indicated  several 
important  problems. 

"1.  The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  does 
not  consider  its  legislative  authority  suffi- 
cient to  condition  licenses  relative  to  vrater 
quality  standards  for  other  than  radioactive 
materials; 

"2.  The  AEC  regulations  specifically  pro- 
hibit Intervention  or  testimony  on  the  sub- 
ject of  pollution  other  than  radioactive  dis- 
charge; 

"3.  State  agencies  charged  with  vrat«r  pol- 
lution control  responsibility  question  their 
ability  to  require  control  of  nuclear  power- 
plant  waste  heat  discharges  once  that  plant 
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has  been  licensed  for  operation  by  a  Federal 
agency,  believing  that  the  existence  of  the 
Federal  license  might  preempt  State  regula- 
tory authority; 

"4.  Thermal  pollution  is  of  sufficient  con- 
cern to  require  consideration  prior  to  final 
selection  of  a  steam  electric  powerplant  site 
both  because  of  the  potential  adverse  effect 
of  heated  water  discharges  on  the  receiving 
streams  and  becauise  of  the  land  require- 
ments associated  with  construction  of  cool- 
ing facilities  If  required;  and 

"5.  Waste  heat  discharges  can  seriously  and 
adversely  affect  the  ecological  balance  of  the 
receiving  waters  and.  though  much  remains 
to  be  learned  about  these  effects,  a  sufficient 
body  of  evidence  exists  to  establish  standards 
and  require  control. 

"The  Information  received  during  the  hear- 
ings suggested  a  need  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  become  Involved  at  an  early  stage  In 
water  quality  control  by  entitles  which  re- 
ceive Federal  authorization  or  assistance. 

•On  September  16.  the  subcommittee  In- 
vited comment  on  the  extent  to  which  the 
electric  utilities  Industry-  should  consider 
environmental  hazards  In  selecting  power- 
plant  sites.  This  question  resulted  from  in- 
formation developed  during  the  hearings 
pointing  out — 

•1.  Few  utilities  have  considered  ecologi- 
cal effects  of  waste  heat  discharges  either  in 
relation  to  site  location  or  operation  of  ther- 
mal generating  stations; 

"2.  Little,  if  any.  Investigation  has  been 
made  by  most  utilities  to  determine  ecologi- 
cal background  of  receiving  waters; 

■3.  Use  of  existing  cooling  technology  for 
other  than  conservation  of  water  has  not 
been  considered  by  utilities  until  after  In- 
tense public  pressure  has  been  exercised;  and 

•4.  The  general  assumption  seems  to  be 
that  any  risk  of  adverse  ecological  effects 
associated  with  thermal  pollution  be  taken 
by   the   public   rather   than  the   utility. 

"However,  the  correspondence  which  fol- 
lows Indicates  that  ecological  effects  are  of 
significant  importance  to  warrant  early  con- 
sideration m  a  utility's  decision  to  construct 
new  steam  electric  generating  facilities." 
( Summary  statement  on  hearings  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Public  Works  on  Thermal 
Pollution.  1968,  pt.  3,  pp.  975-976.) 

"What  we  are  talking  about  Is  adding 
something  to  the  environment  that  Is  not 
now  added.  Now,  if  it  happens  to  be  harm- 
ful we  may  be  doing  something  that  Is  Ir- 
revocable. If  it  happens  to  be  good,  so  much 
the  better  But  by  withholding  any  discharge 
or  any  such  addition  to  the  environment 
we  are  making  no  lmi>sct  and  that  Is  the 
Ideal  situation  to  maintain  until  you  get 
the  answers.  Unfortunately,  we  do  need  the 
additional  energy,  so  we  have  the  problem 
of  how  In  the  period  during  which  we  are 
trying  to  find  the  answers  we  minimize  the 
pwsslblUty  of  harmful  effects. 

"The  fact  that  In  some  cases  you  may  get 

beneficial  effects  does  not  necessarily  Justify 

taking  the  risk  of  harmful  effects  when  you 

can  withhold  both  until  you  get  the  answer. 

■••  •  •  •  • 

"We  are  going  to  have  an  argument  in  each 
case  as  to  whether  or  not  we  know  enough 
to  Impose  a  restriction.  Well.  I  think  that  in- 
cresislngly  we  have  to  take  the  point  of  view 
that  If  we  don't  know  enough,  then  we  don't 
know  enough  to  permit  the  discharge. 

"If  the  point  that  we  don't  know  enough 
Justifies  not  Imposing  control,  then  It  seemis 
to  me  it  also  Justifies  not  permitting  the 
discharge. 

"At  least  I  think  we  ought  to  take  that 
perspective  on  every  one  of  these  plant  lo- 
cation decisions.  1  don't  think  we  can  af- 
ford to  Uke  a  position  that  until  we  know 
spedflcally  what  the  harmful  effects  are,  we 
have  to  uaume  that  there  Is  enough  good  to 
build  a  plant. 


"I  think  that  Is  a  wrong  perspective.  I 
think  that  we  have  to  enlarge  our  area  of 
knowledge  as  fast  as  we  can  so  that  we 
won't  deprive  ourselves  of  the  necessary 
electrical  energy,  but  I  don't  think  we  can 
Just  leave  It  an  open  door  to  permit  this 
kind  of  development  to  continue  without 
any  restriction  or  restraint  simply  because 
we  don't  know  all  we  ought  to  know  about 
the  harmful  effects. 

"This  is  a  change  of  persi)ective  and  I 
think  we  have  to  arm  the  Federal  agencies 
and  the  State  agencies,  as  we  would  under 
this  legislation,  with  enough  restraining  au- 
thority so  we  Just  don't  plunge  headlong 
Into  a  lot  of  problems  that  vrill  plague  us 
once  we  begin  to  know  the  full  implication 
of  what  we  have  done."  (Comment  by  Sena- 
tor Muskle  at  hearings  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  on  Water  Pollution, 
1969,  pt.  1,  pp.  42^3.) 

"Legislation  has  been  enacted  to  deal  sep- 
arately with  the  control  and  abatement  of 
air,  water,  and  land  pollution.  The  enhance- 
ment of  environmental  quality  has  become  a 
major  national  goal.  The  committee  has 
now  turned  Its  attention  to  the  need  for 
environmental  planning.  As  existing  sources 
are  brought  under  control,  management  of 
wastes  and  environmental  quality  can  be- 
come a  reality.  As  this  possibility  evolves,  a 
policy  must  be  defined  relating  to  the  re- 
sponsibilities and  rights  In  the  use  of  air. 
water,  and  land  resources. 

"The  need  for  a  policy  relating  to  use  of 
the  air.  Inland,  and  coastal  waters,  and  land 
resources  is  highlighted  when  It  Is  realized 
that  any  single  form  of  waste  can  be  trans- 
Tormed  to  another  form  during  handling 
and  disposal.  Solid  waste,  for  example,  may 
result  In  gaseous  wastes  when  Incinerated, 
liquid  wastes  when  ground  in  garbage  grind- 
ers, or  remain  as  solid  waste  materials  dis- 
posed of  m  landfills.  This  Is  but  one  exam- 
ple which  suggests  the  need  for  an  Inte- 
grated policy  for  all  forms  of  wastes  rather 
than  separate  policies  for  solid  waste  dis- 
posal, air  pollution  control,  and  sewage  dis- 
posal. 

"A  policy  of  environmental  quality  man- 
agement for  all  forms  of  wastes  is  clearly 
required.  Such  a  policy  need  not  suggest 
that  the  administration  of  these  programs 
be  combined,  but  in  the  absence  of  a  com- 
bined administration,  the  need  for  an  over- 
all coordinated  policy  Is  even  more  urgent." 
(Summary  of  Legislative  Activities;  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  U.S.  Senate,  90th 
Congress,  p.  45.) 

"Environmental  Quality 

"During  the  second  session,  the  subcom- 
mittee held  hearings  on  "Environmental 
Quality  Management  and  Waste  Manage- 
ment Research."  Legislation  has  been  enacted 
to  deal  separately  with  air  pollution,  water 
pollution,  and  solid  waste  disposal,  but  a 
congressional  policy  directed  at  their  Inter- 
relaUonshlp  Is  less  precise.  These  hearings 
provided  an  initial  look  at  this  Interrela- 
tionship and  the  need  to  define  a  public 
poUcy  relating  to  the  responsibilities  and 
rights  In  the  use  of  air,  water,  and  land 
resources. 

"These  hearings  provided  an  Initial  look 
Into  two  areas.  First.  Is  there  a  need  for  a 
policy  relating  to  the  use  and  degradation  of 
the  air.  Inland  and  coastal  waters,  and  land 
resources  of  the  United  States? 

"Second,  are  the  current  Federal  research 
management  policies  and  practices  In  air 
and  water  pollution,  and  solid  waste  dis- 
posal adequate  to  the  problem?  Enacted 
legislation  requires  the  establishment  and 
Implementation  of  air  and  water  quality 
standards  on  prescribed  time  schedules. 
Current  technology  will  reportedly  satisfy 
many  Immediate  objectives  such  as  munici- 
pal waste  water  treatment  of  control  of  air- 
borne particulates.  These  hearings  provided 


an  initial  look  at  long-term  needs  and  the 
adequacy  of  control  technology  to  Insure 
compliance  with  prescribed  time  schedules. 
Particular  attention  was  given  to  Improve- 
ments in  Federal  research  management 
practices  which  might  expedite  development 
of  control  technology."  (Summary  of  Legisla- 
tive Activities,  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
US.  Senate,  90th  Cong.,  pp.  61-62.) 

"KrVKRS  AND   HAKBORS   AKD  FLOOD  CONTROL 

"Public  works  for  many  years  has  been 
synonymous  with  flood  control.  But  recently 
the  simplicity  of  a  flood  control  project  has 
given  way  to  the  necessity  of  considering 
much  more  than  a  single  factor  when  de- 
veloping a  reservoir  program.  Aa  a  result 
public  works  is  becoming  more  and  more 
a  matter  of  water  resources  programing. 

"The  Federal  civil  works  program  under 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  em- 
braces the  works  for  Improving  rivers,  lakes, 
coastal  areas,  and  harbors  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Interest  of  navigation,  flood  con- 
trol, hydroelectric  power  development,  water 
supply,  pollution  abatement,  recreation, 
beach  erosion  control,  and  other  allied  water 
purposes,  which  the  committee  has  approved 
and  the  Congress  authorized  for  accom- 
plishment by  the  Corpe  of  Engineers,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army."  (Summary  of  Legislative 
Activities,  Committee  on  Public  Works,  U.S. 
Senate.  88th  Cong.,  p.  5.) 

"It  has  long  been  recognized  that  flood 
control  Is  only  one  of  the  purposes  for  which 
our  water  resources  should  be  developed. 
Congress  has  recog^nlzed  that  full  considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  a  desirable  Improve- 
ment for  the  use  and  control  of  all  the  water 
resources,  in  the  committee,  the  projects 
and  basin  plans  included  In  this  bill  give 
full  weight  to  the  navigation  possibilities; 
the  development  of  hydroagrlcultural  uses; 
the  utilization  or  recreation  potentialities  in 
connection  with  reservoirs;  and  preserva- 
tion of  fish  and  wildlife;  the  abatement  ol 
stream  pollution;  the  improvement  of  water 
quality;  and  the  provision  of  Improved  sani- 
tary facilities.  The  committee  feels  that  a 
program  for  flood  control  and  navigation 
would  not  be  comprehensive  or  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  Nation  unless  all  these  factors 
were  considered."  (River  and  harbor,  beach 
erosion  control,  and  flood  control  projects,  S. 
Rept.  87-2268,  pp.  3-6) . 

"We  are  no  longer  Just  concerned  with 
flood  prevention — ^but  with  the  multiple 
aspects  of  reservoir  development — Including 
water  supply  hydropower  development,  rec- 
reation, and  other  multiple  uses  made  pos- 
sible by  large  storage  dams. 

"Water  is  a  precious  commodity.  It  is  be- 
coming more  apparent  each  year — that  we 
cannot  afford  to  waste,  pollute,  or  in  any 
way  destroy  thla  natural  resource. 

"Therefore,  it  Is  of  paramount  Importance 
that  in  our  plans  for  controlling  destructive 
flood  waters,  we  fully  utilize  all  the  waters 
stored  In  a  manner  that  will  provide  releases 
for  conservation  purpK»es — such  as  power  de- 
velopment. Industrial  and  domestic  water 
supply,  recreation,  and  pollution  abatement. 

"The  Congress  has  asked  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers to  look  into  comprehensive  river 
basin  planning,  as  the  best  means  of  fully 
developing  our  water  resources."  (Opening 
statement  at  the  hearings  of  the  Senate 
Conunlttee  on  Public  Works,  on  Public  Works 
Authorizations,  1965,  pt.  I,  pp.  1-2.) 

"In  this  work  we  are  dedicated  to  the 
principle  of  providing  the  best  use,  or  com- 
bination of  usee,  of  these  resources  in  the 
service  of  the  economic  and  social  welfare 
of  the  Nation. 

4<*  •  •  •  • 

"The  disciplines  and  techniques  of  eco- 
nomics, political  and  social  science,  and  pub- 
Uc  administration,  as  well  as  engineering, 
bear  importantly  In  the  solution  of  the  com- 
plex resource  development  problems  of  our 
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present-day  society.  In  our  role  as  public 
planners  we  are  striving  to  provide  the  in- 
sight and  leadership  necessary  to  bring  all 
the  pertinent  disciplines  and  techniques  Into 
focus  on  these  problems. 

"The  test  of  any  planning  lies  In  the 
soundness  of  the  action  programs  it  defines. 
In  down-to-earth  terms  this  means  that 
in  the  field  of  water-oriented  planning  we 
must  devise  effective  wa>s  of  meeting 
needs — both  Immediate  and  long  term — for 
domestic,  municipal.  Industrial,  and  agricul- 
tural water  supply;  water  quality  control; 
navigation;  hydroelectric  power;  flood  con- 
trol; land  and  beach  stabilization;  drainage 
and  salinity  control;  hurricane  and  tidal 
flood  damage  control;  outdoor  recreational 
activity,  including  that  associated  with  pres- 
ervation and  enjoyment  of  open  sp*ce,  green 
space  and  wild  areas  of  unique  natural 
beauty  or  special  interest;  and  fish  and  wild- 
life conservation  and  enhancement.  These 
factors  all  are  considered  in  our  project 
proposals.  •   •   • 

"As  we  approach  the  borderline  between 
water  abundance  and  water  deficiency  In 
many  parts  of  the  Nation,  and  strive  to  catch 
up  In  those  areas  where  we  already  have 
crossed  this  border.  It  becomes  clear  that  the 
pace  of  our  planning  and  development  activ- 
ities must  be  increased.  In  addition  to  the 
pace  Imposed  by  growing  demands,  there  is 
the  added  pressure  of  complexity.  With  few 
exceptions  the  day  of  single-purpose  project 
planning  Is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Multiple- 
purpose  planning  now  is  the  rule  of  the  day." 
(Testimony  of  MaJ.  Gen.  Jackson  Graham, 
hearings  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works,  on  Public  Works  Authorizations, 
1965,  pp.  15-16.) 

"In  water  development  it  is  not  enough 
to  consider  measurable  market  values.  We 
must  also  look  beyond  them.  Water  is  re- 
lated to  public  health,  to  outdoor  recreation, 
and  to  the  beauty  of  the  landscape.  •  •  • 

"If  the  assessment  of  values  to  be  taken 
into  account  In  project  design  Is  difficult, 
80  are  the  technical  engineering  aspects.  A 
variety  of  engineering  and  natural  science 
specialists  are  required  to  design  and  oper- 
ate a  modem  water  facility.  •  •  • 

"In  my  opinion  the  pwllcles  and  adminis- 
trative arrangements  which  evolved  out  of 
the  earlier  period  of  our  history  have  not 
yet  caught  up  with  the  kind  of  water  man- 
agement task  now  confronting  us.  •   •  • 

"I  am  not  suggesting  that  a  Federal  agency 
or  combination  of  Federal  agencies  should 
be  clothed  with  this  kind  of  authority  nor 
am  I  suggesting  that  all  water  resources 
management  reponslblUtles  be  turned  over 
to  State  or  regional  organizations.  But  I  am 
indicating  that  some  combination  of  policies 
and  administrative  arrangements  that  can 
Institute  these  measures  In  a  coordinated 
fashion  Is  essential  If  water  resources  man- 
agement Is  to  provide  American  society  with 
the  full  potential  benefits  inherent  In  the 
resources  with  which  we  have  been  endowed." 

Testimony  of  Irving  Fox,  Resources  for 
the  Future,  hearings  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  on  Public  Works  Au- 
thorizations. 1966,  pp.  30-31.) 

"HIGHWAY    BEAUTIFICATION 

"Many  millions  of  us  have  been  disheart- 
ened as  we  have  traveled  about  the  country 
and  have  seen  hillsides  stripped  of  their  foli- 
age, roadsides  littered  with  trash,  streams 
polluted.  Some  citizens,  no  doubt  have  felt 
that  "ugliflcatlon" — this  desecration  of  the 
land  and  water — was  a  necesecu-y  price  we 
must  pay  for  industrial  progress,  and  a  neces- 
sary byproduct  of  the  tremendous  growth  In 
our  population.  Others,  forttmately,  have  not 
given  up  so  easily  and,  in  fact,  have  recog- 
nized that  our  growth  In  population  and  our 
economic  development  are  factors  which 
make  It  absolutely  essential  that  we  take  posi- 
tive action  to  preserve  our  natural  resources. 
We  have  come  to  realize  that  we  do  not  have 
unlimited  land  and  water.  Of  necessity,  many 


of  us  are  going  to  be  crowded  In  urban  places. 
We  must  work  together  to  make  these  places 
as  pleasant  and  attractive  as  possible. 

"Our  concern  is  with  damage  iniUcted  im- 
necessarlly,  which  could  be  avoided,  by  con- 
sideration of  all  a5p>ect6  of  the  problem,  not 
merely  those  of  the  highway  engineers." 
(Testimony  of  Louis  Prentiss,  American 
Roadbullders  Association,  hearing  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Public  Works,  on  Highway 
Beautificatlon  and  Scenic  Road  Program. 
1966.  pp.  165-173.) 

"It  might  seem  to  the  casual  observer  that 
little  harm  would  result  in  constructing  a 
superhighway  along  the  stream's  oovtrse  or 
in  straightening  a  curving  section  of  roadway 
by  crossing  and  culvertlng,  or  channelizing 
and  relocating  a  stream,  or  dredging  a  stream- 
bed  to  secure  gravel  for  aggregate  or  to 
straighten  and  si>eed  up  the  fiow  of  runoff 
waters.  The  effect  that  most  folk  overlook  is 
the  great  damage  that  accrues  from  violent 
disruption  of  the  aquatic  habitat. 

"I  think  engineers,  biologists,  everyone 
working  with  resources  of  one  kind  or 
another,  seek  public  approval,  and  want  to 
do  the  best  Job  they  can.  They  often  have 
to  persuade  some  people  to  look  at  other 
values.  This  is  essentially  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  do  here,  to  provide  a  basic  force  on 
the  highway  engineers  and  builders  to  con- 
sider these  matters  seriously  so  we  will  have 
a  harmonlovis  balance.  (Testimony  of  Rich- 
ard Stroud,  Sport  Pishing  Institute,  hear- 
ings of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Public 
Works  on  the  Highway  Beautificatlon  and 
Scenic  Road  Program,  1965,  pp.  438-455.) 

Soil  erosion  control 
"The  Committee  on  Public  Works,  through 
the  activities  of  its  Subcommittee  on  Air 
and  Water  Pollution,  has  become  Increasing- 
ly concerned  with  siltatlon  as  a  form  of  wa- 
ter pollution.  Suburban  home  builders  and 
highway  builders  are  among  the  worst 
sources  of  this  form  of  pollution,  and  yet 
government,  whether  Federal,  State,  or  local, 
can  hardly  Impose  control  measures  on  the 
private  construction  Industry  when  it  ig- 
nores prudent  soil  erosion  control  measures 
within  its  own  area  of  responsibility.  The 
committee  therefore  urges  the  Secretary  not 
only  to  Implement  the  provisions  of  the 
committee  amendment,  but  also  to  take 
steps  to  minimize  the  time  in  which  \m- 
surfaced  highway  construction  projects  are 
subject  to  the  erosion  of  wind  and  water." 
(Pederal-ald  Highway  Act  of  1966.  S.  Rept. 
89-1410,  p.  38.) 

Preservation  of  parklands 

"lit  is]  the  national  policy  of  the  Pederal- 
ald  highway  programs  to  preserve  Federal, 
State,  and  local  parklands  and  historic  sites 
and  the  beauty  and  value  of  such  sites.  The 
Secretary  is  directed  not  to  aj^rove  any  Ped- 
eral-ald highway  project  which  requires  the 
use  of  such  lands  unless  (1)  there  is  no 
feasible  alternative  to  such  use,  and  (2)  the 
project  plans  include  all  possible  provisions 
to  minimize  harm  to  affected  parkland  and 
historic  sites.  The  committee  recommends 
that  this  policy  be  extended  to  Include  wild- 
life refuge  areas  as  well."  (Ibid.) 

"The  committee  is  firmly  committed  to  the 
protection  of  vital  parklands,  parks,  historic 
Bites,  and  the  like.  We  would  emphasize  that 
everything  possible  should  be  done  to  insure 
their  being  kept  free  of  damage  or  destruc- 
tion, by  reason  of  highway  construction.  The 
committee  would,  however,  put  equal  em- 
phasis on  the  statutory  language  which  pro- 
vides that  in  the  event  no  feasible  and  pru- 
dent alternative  exists,  that  efforts  be  made 
to  minimize  damage.  To  that  end,  the  amend- 
ment contained  in  section  114  of  8.3418,  as 
reported,  which  would  expand  the  deflnition 
of  'construction  costs,'  should  be  helpful. 

"The  committee  would  further  emphasize 
that  while  the  areas  sought  to  be  protected 


by  section  (4)  (f )  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  Act  and  section  138  of  title 
23  are  Important,  there  are  other  high  pri- 
ority Items  which  must  also  be  weighed  In 
the  balance.  The  committee  Is  extremely 
concerned  that  the  highway  program  be  car- 
ried out  In  such  a  manner  as  to  reduce  In 
all  Instances  the  harsh  Impact  on  people 
which  results  from  the  dislocation  and  dis- 
placement by  reason  of  highway  construc- 
tion. Therefore,  the  use  of  park  lands  prop- 
erly protected  and  with  damage  minimized 
by  the  nvDst  sophisticated  construction  tech- 
niques Is  to  be  preferred  to  the  movement 
of  large  nximbers  of  people."  (Pederal-ald 
Highway  Act  of  1968,  8  Rept.  90-1340,  pp. 
18-19.)  ' 

Urban  impact  of  Highways 

During  1967  the  committee  reviewed  Fed- 
eral policy  relating  to  urban  highway  plan- 
ning, location,  and  design. 

"Most  people  realize  how  Important  high- 
ways are  to  the  continued  social  and  eco- 
nomic development  of  our  Nation.  Highways 
have  proven  to  be  one  of  the  great  contrib- 
utors to  our  system  of  communication,  as 
well  as  transportation.  When  people  are  able 
to  move  freely,  safely,  and  conveniently  from 
place  to  place,  the  resulting  exchange  of  In- 
formation, goods,  and  services  works  to  the 
benefit  of  the  entire  national  community. 
<> «  •  •  •  • 

"We  hope  through  these  hearings  to  come 
to  an  understanding  of  what  is  being  done 
and  what  can  be  done  In  urban  highway  con- 
struction to  make  highways  a  force  for  im- 
proved environment  rather  than  as  a  factor 
which  accentuates  the  already  existing  ele- 
ments of  decay,  disruption,  and  displace- 
ment." (Opening  statement  at  hearings  of 
the  Senate  Conunlttee  on  Public  Works,  on 
Urban  Highways,  1967,  Pt.  1,  pp.  1-5.) 

"First,  we  must  apply  to  all  capital  im- 
provement programs  a  full  accounting  of 
their  social  and  environmental  costs  and 
build  into  all  of  these  programs  the  means 
of  meeting  these  costs; 

"And  second,  we  must  design  all  capital 
Improvements  to  serve  more  than  a  single 
purpose  so  that  full  social  and  environmental 
benefit  is  extracted  from  such  public  invest- 
ments. 

"The  application  of  these  two  principles  to 
the  highway  program,  I  believe,  is  clear.  The 
cost  accounting  applied  to  urban  highways 
until  now  has  been  deficient  in  that  the 
ledger  shows  the  costs  of  the  program  only 
in  terms  of  acquisition,  design,  and  construc- 
tion. It  does  not  show  such  real  and  tangible 
costs  as  the  additional  street  and  storage 
capacity  required  at  points  of  egress;  the 
taking  of  land  from  the  tax  rolls;  the  dis- 
location of  the  people  in  the  highway's  path; 
the  reduction  in  value  of  adjacent  property, 
the  division  and  disruption  of  neighborhoods 
stemming  from  insensitive  location;  and  the 
visual  blight  resulting  from  insensitive 
design. 

•■•  •  •  •  • 

"I  believe,  and  I  will  return  to  the  point, 
that  the  highway  program  should  Include  all 
the  costs  of  building  an  urban  highway,  In- 
cluding those  that  I  have  itemized,  and  pay 
a  fair  share  of  these  costs.  To  put  It  another 
way,  I  believe  that  the  highway  program, 
and  the  highway  user,  should  meet  the  con- 
sequences of  the  powerful  and  p>otentlally 
disruptive  act  of  highway  building  In  the 
city."  (Testimony  of  William  Slayton,  Ur- 
ban America,  at  hearings  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  on  Urban  Highways, 
1967,  Pt.  1.  pp.  5-ai.) 

"We  had  to  take  available  published  data, 
much  of  it  very  primitive  indeed,  but  I 
think  any  examination  clearly  must  Include 
not  only  factors  of  physiographic  and  slopes 
and  so  on.  bridge  crossings  points,  but  really 
must  Include  social  factors  and  resource 
values  too,  and  the  development  I  think  of 
a  htunane  and  clYllized  route  selection  meth- 
od will  concentrate  I  think  not  on  englneer- 
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lag  conslderattooB  but  matterg  of  nuux.  In- 
■tUutlon,  and  resource  values."  (Testimony 
of  Ian  McHarg,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
at  hearings  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Pub- 
Uo  Works,  on  Urban  Highways,  1967,  Pt.  1. 
p.  61.) 

"In  the  view  of  the  committee,  the  em- 
phasis of  the  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion on  the  development  of  multiple  land 
and  air  rlgbU  use.  as  an  Integral  part  of 
urban  highway  planning  design,  Is  well 
placed.  We  encourage  the  Department  of 
TransporUtlon,  the  Federal  Highway  Admln- 
IstraUon,  and  Individual  State  highway  de- 
partments to  give  continued  aitrong  support 
to  this  so-called  joint  development  concept. 

"The  significance  of  the  concept's  potential 
value  Is  impressive  In  terms  of  savings  to 
the.  public,  of  more  productive  land  use  in 
densely  populated  or  highly  concentrated 
urban  areas,  and  of  prevention  of  haphazard 
development  along  the  highway  right-of- 
way. 

"The  public  saves  from  Joint  development 
because,  on  Its  behalf,  the  highway  depart- 
ment eliminates  costly  severance  damages 
associated  with  acquiring  a  highway  right- 
of-way  through  partial  takings  of  land.  In- 
stead, the  pajTcels  are  acquired  in  their  en- 
tirety for  fair  price,  and  the  iinused  portions 
either  developed  or  sold  for  development." 
(Federal-aid  Highway  Act  of  1968,  S.  Rept. 
90-1340,  p.  8.) 

Urban  highway  planning 

"There  Is  almost  universal  agreement  on 
the  need  to  approach  the  complexities  of 
urban  highway  planning  and  development 
with  all  the  profeasional  and  scientific  exper- 
tise available.  For  too  long,  highways  were 
designed,  located,  and  constructed  as  single 
purpose  projects.  They  were  built  to  serve 
the  needs  of  traffic  and,  in  many  esses,  with- 
out regard  to  their  disruptive  effects  on 
urban  environment.  Use  of  Joint  urban  de- 
velopment as  well  M  other  techniques  has 
done  much  to  correct  the  situation.  The  com- 
mittee believes  that  improvement  in  the  over- 
all coordination  of  highway  projects  is  taking 
place. 

"It  should  produce  the  basic  mechanics 
needed,  to  provide  a  better  evaluation  of  ur- 
ban transportation  nwds  in  terms  of  social, 
esthetic,  and  economic  values.  It  must  be 
pointed  out,  however,  that  the  approach  must 
be  classified  as  experimental.  The  committee 
Is  also  aware  that  an  approach  such  as  this, 
win  tend  to  prcdong  the  completion  of-  the 
Interstate  System  while  these  extensive 
studies  take  place. 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  the  knowledge 
gained  in  these  efforts,  will  provide  a  foun- 
dation for  new  methods  and  techniques  to 
assist  In  solving  our  compFex  urban  trans- 
portation problems."  (Federal-aid  Highway 
Act  of  1968,  S.  Rept.  90-1340,  pp.  11-12.) 

"ECONOMIC   DEVELOPMENT 

"Over  the  years,  the  steeply  sloped  Ap- 
palachian farms  have  remained  relatively  un- 
productive and  have  undergone  severe 
erosion.  The  resulting  denuded  slopes  have 
marred  the  scenic  beauty  of  the  land,  con- 
tributed to  widespread  slltatlon  of  Its 
streams,  and  have  thus  Impeded  the  develop- 
ment of  the  grctat  potential  for  recreation  and 
tourism. 

Moat  of  the  small  crop  faxnUng  now  prac- 
ticed In  Appalachla  Is  on  a  marginal  basis 
and  too  frequently  provides  only  a  bare  sub- 
sistence living  for  the  saaall  farmer.  It  is, 
however,  iinrealistic  to  aspect  every  small 
Appalachian  farmer  to  give  up  his  farm  im- 
mediately— an  act  which  would  largely  re- 
sult In  simply  transforming  rural  poverty 
Into  urban  poverty.  Also,  many  of  the  small 
farmers  of  the  region,  especially  the  elderly 
ones,  are  deeply  rooted  In.  the  land  and  pre- 
fer to  live  out  their  years  on  the  farm, 
rather  than  become  public  weUlUe  clients  in 
the  towns  and  cities.  Thus,  a  coherent  and 


equitable  Appalachian  development  program 
must  provide  for  restoration  of  the  land  un- 
der Its  present  Inhabitants  and  enable  them 
to  reallsBe  what  benefits  the  land  can  fur- 
nish." (Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act  of  1966,  S.  Rept.  89-13,  p.  11.) 
Water  resources 

"An  abundant  annual  rainfall  In  Appa- 
lachla gives  the  region  a  water  resource  po- 
tential that  can  be  found  in  few  other  areas 
of  the  country.  Unfortunately,  this  potential 
has  never  been  fully  realized,  and  all  too 
often,  water  acts  as  a  curse  rather  than  a 
blessings  In  Appalachla. 

"With  proper  control  and  management, 
Appalachla's  water  resouroee  can  become  the 
region's  moet  precious  natural  aisset,  pro- 
viding almost  unlimited  opportunities  for 
recreational  activities  and  incentives  for  In- 
dustrial development  (18)."  (Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965.  S.  Rept. 
89-13,  p.  15.) 

Mine  area  restoration 

"Much  of  the  Appalachian  landscape  has 
been  ravaged  by  the  mining  of  coal.  Former 
practices  of  both  strip  mining  and  deep  min- 
ing operations  have  eroded  the  hillsides,  pol- 
luted the  streams,  and  endangered  the  lives 
of  thousands  of  people.  Though  present  en- 
lightened management  practices  have  made 
great  progress  over  former  years,  the  abuses 
of  past  coal  mining  practices  serve  as  a 
major  deterrent  to  industrial  and  recrea- 
tional development  in  Appalachla."  (Appa- 
lachian Regional  Development  Act  of  1965, 
S.  Rept.  88-13.  p.  16.) 


THE  PRESIDENTS  TELE^TISION 
INTERVIEW 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  nearly  a 
month  ago  the  President  of  the  United 
States  had  a  television  interview  with 
three  of  our  Nation's  top  commentators. 
It  was  broadcast  throughout  the  coun- 
try. I  am  sure  that  all  our  citizens  lis- 
tened to  the  broadcast  with  the  greatest 
of  interest.  It  bore  directly  upon  our 
foreign  policy  and  upon  matters  which 
for  a  decade  have  been  at  the  forefront 
of  our  national  interest. 

Tne  President  prefaced  the  question- 
and-answer  session  of  the  interview, 
which  W81S  the  main  portion  of  it,  with 
a  very  brief  annoimcement  In  which  he 
named  Ambassador  David  Bruce  as  chief 
oTr  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  Paris  peace 
talks  with  North  Vietnam.  Ambassador 
Bruce  is  well  known  as  one  of  Americas 
top  foreign  service  oflficers,  a  gentleman 
of  the  highest  attainments.  He  eminently 
fulfills  all  the  possible  criteria  which 
could  be  suggested  for  the  chief  of  our 
delegation. 

-This  appointment  is  clearly  a  signal  to 
Hanoi  that  the  United  States  is  continu- 
ing to  seek  initiatives  toward  a  peaceful 
splution  to  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  main  body  of  the  television  pro- 
gram, of  course,  was  devoted  to  the  inter- 
view with  Howard  K.  Smith,  Eric  Seva- 
reid.  and  John  Chancellor.  By  agree- 
ment, the  subject  of  the  discussion  was 
confined  to  the  Vietnam  war  and  directly 
associated  matters.  It  was  conditioned 
only  by  the  fact  that  all  participants  are 
sincerely  devoted  to  the  Improvement 
and  betterment  of  our  country . 

There  were  no  holds  barred  on  the 
questions.  The  interview  was  live  and  un- 
rehearsed. There  were  no  planted  ques- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  administration 
and,  although  it  is  to  be  supposed  that 
some  prior  preparation  was  individually 


made  by  all  four  parties,  It  was  entirely 
ad-lib.  The  public  heard  from  the  lips  of 
the  President  and  his  interlocutors,  with- 
out any  interpretations  or  staff  interven- 
tion, exactly  what  they  asked  and  how  he 
responded. 

It  has  been  commented  in  several 
places  that  the  questions  were  searching, 
that  no  punches  were  pulled.  It  is  also 
clear  that  the  President  was  answering 
them  carefully  and  clearly. 

It  is  also  evident  that,  whatever  the 
political  beliefs  of  the  participants  were, 
politics  did  not  enter  into  this  discussion. 
Perhaps  the  television  interview  was  a 
device,  as  I  have  heard  it  called.  What  is 
not  a  "device"  these  days?  The  position 
of  the  President  regarding  our  policy  for 
Vietnam  should  be  conveyed  to  the  public 
as  often  as  necessary.  A  television  inter- 
view \b  of  course  not  the  only  means  the 
President  might  have  used.  He  could  also 
have  given  a  written  or  press  conference 
report  to  the  Nation  as  he  has  done  at 
other  times.  Or  he  might  have  given  a 
background  interview,  or  caused  to  be 
published  a  State  Department  or  White 
House  policy  paper.  All  of  these  he  has 
done.  The  television  interview  was  a  good 
choice,  in  my  opinion,  for  it  captured  the 
attention  of  the  audience  and  at  the  same 
time  had  the  effect — once  removed  of 
course — of  permitting  further  questions 
and  discussion  as  points  suggested  them- 
selves. I  hope  he  will  continue  to  employ 
this  technique  when  it  is  appropriate. 

Mr.  President,  the  text  of  the  Ptesi- 
dent's  television  interview  has  not  pre- 
viously been  printed  in  the  Record.  I 
think  it  belongs  there  as  a  permanent 
record  of  what  he  had  to  say  at  this  time 
in  our  history.  I  therefore  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  complete  text  of  the 
President's  television  Interview  of  July  1, 
1970,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  interview 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"A    CONVEKSATION   WrTH   THE    PaESIDENT   ON 
POKEIClf    POUCT" 

The  PaxsmENT.  Oood  evening.  Before  turn- 
ing to  our  panel  for  their  questions,  I  have 
a  brief  announcement.  After  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  and  other  senior 
advisers,  I  decided  to  name  Ambassador  David 
Bruce  as  Chief  of  our  Delegation  to  the  Paris 
Talks. 

Ambassador  Bruce,  as  all  of  those  who  have 
studied  our  foreign  policy  know,  is  one  of 
America's  most  distinguished  diplomats.  He 
Is  a  Democrat,  but  he  has  served  five  Presi- 
dents, Democrat  and  Republican,  with  great 
devotion  and  great  ability.  He  Is  the  only 
Ambassador  In  our  history  who  has  been  Am- 
bassador to  Oermany,  Ambassador  to  Eng- 
land, and  Ambassador  to  France. 

He  win  meet  me  In  San  Clemente  along 
with  Ambassador  Hablb,  who  is  Chief  of  ovir 
Delegation,  acting  at  this  time,  and  the  Un- 
der Secretary  of  State  Alexis  Johnson  on 
Saturday,  July  4th. 

Thfcre  along  with  Dr.  Kissinger  we  will  dls- 
ctkss  the-  situation '  with  regard  to  the  talks 
as  they  presently  exist.  Then  on  July  11th,  he 
will  nlftfet  with  Secretary  of  State  Rogers,  In 
London,  as -Secretary  Rogjers  completes  his 
Asian  trip  and  will  stop  briefly  in  Britain  on 
his  way  back  to  the  United  States. 

Ambassador  Bruce  will  have  the  opportu- 
nity then  to  meet  with  the  National  Security 
Council  Ih  the  middle  of  this  month,  per- 
haps about  th6  l&th  of  July,  and  Is  arranging 
his  aflTalrs  so  that  he  will  be  able  to  go  to 
Paris  and  take  over  as  Chief  of  the  Delega- 
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XAaa.  on  the  1st  of  August  or  shortly  before 
that  time. 

We  believe  that  In  appointing  Ambassador 
Bruce  we  have  selected  a  man  who  Is  su- 
pwbly  qualified  to  conduct  these  negotia- 
tions. He  will  have  great  flexibility  In  the 
eotaduct  of  his  talks.  We  hope  that  this  move 
OB  our  part  will  be  reciprocated  by  a  similar 
move  on  the  part  of  tiie  North  Vietnamese 
in  attempting  to  find  a  peaceful  solution  to, 
the  war  In  Vietnam. 

Now,  with  that  brief  announcement  we 
will  go  to  the  questions. 

QXTESXIONS 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  President,  In  your  report  on 
the  Cambodian  operation  yesterday,  you  said 
you  were  going  to  emphasize  the  route  of 
negotiated  settlement  again,  and  I  gather  this 
Is  -the  first  step. 

About  other  steps,  (a)  have  you  had  any 
signal  from  Hanoi  that  they  are  more  will- 
ing to  talk  than  they  have  been  In  the  past, 
and  (b)  do  you  have  any  new  proposals  to 
put  to  them  to  make  a  negotiated  settlement 
more  attractive? 

The  Pbesident.  We  have  had  no  signals 
from  Hanoi  directly  or  Indirectly  that  their 
position  of  Intransigence  has  changed.  They 
•till  Insist  that  their  condition  for  a  nego- 
tiated settlement  is  complete  withdrawal  of 
our  forces  and  the  throwing  out  of  the  gov- 
ernment In  South  Vietnam  as  we  leave. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  believe  that  they 
wlU  be  Interested  In  the  fact  that  we  are  ap- 
pointing a  new  chief  of  delegation,  because 
on  several  occasloqs  not  particularly  from 
them,  but  from  thl?d  parties  who  have  talked 
to  them,  they  have  Indicated  that  they  felt 
that  we  should  appoint  a  new  chief  of  dele- 
gation. 

We  have  now  appointed  one  and  we  hope 
that  they  act.  As  far  as  new  proposals  are 
oofkcemed.  I  think  It  is  ImfKirtant  for  us 
to  know  what  our  proposals  are  because  we 
have  made  some  very  forthcoming  proposals. 

First,  we  have  offered  to  withdraw  all  of  our 
forces  if  they  withdraw  theirs,  and  to  have 
that  withdrawal  internationally  supervised. 

Second,  we  have  offered  to  have  cease-fires 
throughout  the  country,  and  have  those 
cease-fires  again  internationally  supervised. 

Third,  and  most  Important,  we  have  offered 
to  have  free  elections  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Internatloflally  supervised.  We  have  of- 
fered to  have  the  supervisory  bodies  be  ones 
In  which  the  Communists  can  participate  as 
well  as  those  representing  the  present  gov- 
ernment In  South  Vietnam,  and  we  have 
offered  on  our  part,  and  the  South  Vietna- 
mese Oovernment  has  offered  on  Its  part, 
to  accept  the  results  of  that  election,  even 
though  those  results  might  Include  Com- 
munists in  some  positions,  or  Communists  in 
some  power. 

We  believe  that  these  offers  are  very  forth- 
coming, and  I  should  also  say  that  in  private 
channels  we  have  elaborated  on  these  offers. 

Finally.  I  should  also  point  out  that  we 
have  not  made  our  proposals  on  a  take-lt-or- 
leave-lt  basis.  Ambassador  Bruce  will  be  In 
that  position.  He  will  be  In  a  position  with 
his  new  instructions  to  tell  the  opposition 
that  we  have  laid  these  proposals  out,  we  be- 
lieve they  are  the  formula  that  should  pro- 
vide the  basis  for  a  negotiated  peace,  but  that 
we  are  willing  ««  «ee  whetiber  we  can  narniw 
the  gap  between  their  posdtion  and  oura. 

There  Is  only  one  matter  that  Is  not  sub- 
ject to  negotiation,  aod  that  Is  the  right  of 
the  South  Vletnameae  to  determine  their  own 
future. 

That  Is  one  of  the  reasons,  for  example, 
that  the  speculation  with  regard  to  our  hav- 
ing changed  our  position  and  agreeing  possi- 
bly to  now  offer  a  coalition  government,  a 
negotiated  settlement.  Imposing  a  coalition 
government,  that  speculation  Is  aot  correct. 

It  is  not  correct,  beoauae  If  we  were  to 
negotiate :  with  the  Nortk  Vietnamese  and 
decide  that  we  would  have  a  coalition  gov- 
ernment and  Impose  It  on  the  South  Vietna- 


mese, that  is  a  government  without  their 
choice. 

If  the  South  Vletneimese  on  the  other  hand 
In  the  free  political  process  should  choose 
Communists  as  well  as  non -Communists  and 
out  Of  that  should  come  a  government  that  Is 
mixed,  that  Is  up  to  them. 

But  we  will  not  Impos*!  a  coalition  govern- 
ment agtOnst  the  will,  and  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam.  But  ex- 
cept for  those  two  conditions.  Ambassador 
Bruce  will  be  free  to  negotiate  In  a  very 
flexible  manner  on  our  proposals  or  on  theirs. 

Mr.  Cbuncellob.  Mr.  President,  we  are  all 
pleased  to  be  here  with  you  tonight.  As  you 
know,  the  networks  have  standing  requests 
for  Interviews  of  this  kind  with  you.  I  would 
like  to  know  why  you  have  chosen  this  tech- 
nique at  this  particular  time. 

THfc  Piussn»ENT.  We  have,  as  you  know.  Mr. 
Chancellor,  numbers  of  requests  to  do  every- 
thing from  press  conferences  to  Individual 
Interviews,  and  the  like.  I  noted,  of  course, 
that  In  the  prevloiu  administrations  this 
technique  was  used  first  by  President  Ken- 
nedy, and  I  tbouglit  very  effectively,  you  re- 
member, after  his  first  year  In  ofllce.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  used  It  twice  and  I  thought 
also  m  a  very  interesting  and  effective  way. 

I  have  not  yet  used  this  technique.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  this  would  be  useful  now 
and  incidentally.  It  Is  useful  for  another  rea- 
son. I  have  followed  some  of  what  has  been 
referred  to  as  the  Instant  commentary  and 
I  do  know — after  my  press  conferences — and 

1  do  know  that  one  of  the  difficulties  with 
press  conferences — and  some  of  you  have 
been  very  kind  in  referring  to  the  style  of 
the  conferences,  not  always  to  the  replies — 
but  one  of  the  difficulties  is  that  an  Individ- 
ual does  not  get  to  follow  up  a  question. 

Now  this  allows  that.  So  by  taking  the 
subject  of  foreign  policy,  by  picking  the 
anchormen  of  the  three  networks,  by  having 
a  chance  for  a  little  bit  longer  answer  and 
a  chance  to  follow  up,  I  thought  we  could 
give  our  television  audience  a  chance  really 
to  get  to  the  depths  of  our  foreign  policy 
thinking  which  you  can't  do  when  you  are 
up  there  trying  to.  In  28  minutes,  answer  24 
times. 

Mr.  Sevareid,  a  lot  of  things  have  been 
happening  In  the  la^t  few  days  and  some  In 
the  United  States  Senate. 

The  President.  Tee,  I  know. 

Mr.  Sevareid.  Do  you  feel  that  you  can  give 
categorical  assurances  now  that  we  will  not 
send  ground  troops  back  Into  Cambodia  no 
matter  what? 

The  President.  Mr.  Sevareid,  as  you  re- 
call. I  indicated  when  this  operation  was 
begun  2  montha  ago — Incidentally,  it  seems 
mucji  longer,  a  lot  has  happened  in  those 

2  months  and  a  very  great  deal  has  been 
achieved.  In  my  opliM.on — but  I  Indicated 
then  that  once  we  ba<)  completed  our  task 
successfully  of  cleaning  out  the  sanctuaries 
that  then  It  would  not  be  necessary  and  I 
would  not  conalder  it  advisable  to  send  Amer- 
ican ground  forces  back  Into  CamlKidla. 

I  can  say  now  that  we  have  no  plans  to 
send  American  ground  forces  Into  Cambodia. 
We  have  no  plans  to  send  any  advisers  into 
Cambodia.  We  have  plans  only  to  maintain 
the  rather  limited  diplomatic  establishment 
that  we  iiave  In  Phnom  Penh  and  I  see 
nothing  that  wlU  change  that  at  this  Ume. 

Mr.  Sevarxis.  You  can't  foreswear  la  a 
final  way 

The  PRsan>KNT.  I  realize  that  anybody  lis- 
tening to  pxk  answer 

Mr,  SETAmn.  That  Is  what  the  Senate 
seems  to  want. 

The  PaxsmeNT.  I  think  that  anybody  hear- 
ing the  answw  that  I  have  Just  given  would 
oertalnt^  get  the  Impression  and  would  in- 
cidentally be  Justified  In  having  the  Impres- 
sion that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  no  Intention  to  send  grouhd  Yoroea  Iwck 
into  Catnbotlla,  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  will  be  any  necessity  to  do  M. 


When  you  say,  can  I  be  pinned  down  to  say 
that  imder  no  circumstances  would  the 
United  States  ever  do  anything,  I  would  not 
say  that,  but  I  will  say  that  our  plans  do 
not  countenance  It.  we  do  not  plan  on  it. 
and  under  the  clrcvunstances,  I  believe  that 
the  success  of  the  operation  which  we  have 
undertaken,  as  well  as  what  the  South  Viet- 
namese will  be  able  to  do.  will  make  it  un- 
necessary. 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
things  that  happened  in  the  Senate  last 
week  was  the  rescinding  of  the  OuU  of  Ton- 
kin resolution  by  the  Senate.  Mr.  Katzen- 
bach,  m  the  previous  administration,  told 
the  Foreign  RelaOons  Committee  that  reso- 
lution was  tantamount  to  a  congressional 
declaration  of  war.  If  It  is  rescinded,  what 
legal  Justification  do  you  have  for  continu- 
ing to  fight  a  war  that  is  undeclared  in  Viet- 
nam? 

The  PaxsmENT.  First,  Mr.  Smith,  as  you 
know,  this  WM,  while  It  was  undeclared,  was 
here  when  I  became  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  do  not  say  that  critically.  I  am 
simply  stating  the  fact  that  there  were  649,- 

000  Americans  In  Vietnam  under  attack 
when  I  became  President. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has  the 
constltuClonal  right,  not  only  the  right,  but 
the  responsibility  to  use  his  powers  to  pro- 
tect American  forces  when  they  are  engaged 
m  military  actions,  and  under  these  circum- 
stances, starting  at  the  time  I  became  Presi- 
dent, I  have  that  power  and  I  am  exercising 
that  power. 

Mr.  Smtth.  Sir,  I  am  not  recommending 
this,  but  If  you  dont  have  a  legal  authority 
to  wage  a  war,  then  presumably  you  could 
move  troops  out.  It  would  be  possible  to 
agree  with  the  North  Vietnamese.  They 
would  be  delighted  to  have  us  surrender.  So 
you  could 

What  Justification  do  you  have  for  keeping 
troops  there  other  than  protecting  the  troops 
that  are  there  fighting? 

The  PaxsmENT.  A  very  significant  Justifica- 
tion. It  isn't  Just  a  case  of  seeing  that  the 
Americans  are  moved  out  In  an  orderly  way. 
If  that  were  the  case,  we  could  move  them 
out  more  quickly,  but  It  is  a  case  of  moving 
American  forces  out  In  a  way  that  we  can  at 
the  same  time  win  a  Jiist  peace. 

Now,  by  winning  a  Just  peace,  what  I 
mean  Is  not  victory  over  North  Vietnam — 
we  are  not  asking  for  that — ^but  It  is  simply 
the  right  of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
to  determine  their  own  future  without  hav- 
ing us  Impose  our  wlU  upon  them,  or  the 
North  Vietnamese,  or  anybody  else  outside 
Impose  their  will  upon  them. 

When  we  look  at  that  limited  objective. 

1  am  sure  some  would  say,  "Well,  is  that 
really  worth  It?  Is  that  worth  the  efforts  of 
all  these  Americans  fighting  In  Vietnam,  the 
lives  that  have  been  lost?" 

I  suppose  It  could  be  said  that  simply  sav- 
ing 17  million  people  In  South  Vietnam  from 
a  Communist  takeover  isn't  worth  the  efforts 
of  the  United  States.  But  let's  go  further.  If 
the  United  SUtes,  after  all  of  this  effort,  if 
we  were  to  withdraw  immediately,  as  Kiany 
Americans  would  want  us  to  do.  and  it  would 
be  very  easy  for  me  to  do  it  and  simply  blame 
it  on  the  previous  a<lmlnlstratlon,  but  if  we 
were  to  do  that,  I  would  probably  survive 
through  my  term,  but  It  would  have,  in  my 
view,  a  catastrophic  effect  on  this  country 
and  the  cause  of  peace  In  the  years  ahead. 

Now  I  know  there  are  those  who  say  th» 
domino  theory  Is  obsolete.  They  haven't 
talked  to  the  domlnos.  They  should  talk  to 
the  Thais,  to  the  Malaysians,  to  the  Singapor- 
eans, to  the  Indonesians,  to  the  FlUplnos.  to 
the  Japanese,  and  the  rest.  And  If  the  United 
States  leaves  Vietnam  in  a  way  that  we  are 
bumUlated  or  defeated,  not  simply  speaking 
In  what  Is  called  Jingoistic  terms,  but  in  very 
practical  ter;nu.  this  ^vlll  be  Immenaely  dls- 
couraglhg  to  the  300  mimon  people  from 
Jap«n  olter  around  to  ThaUand  In  f^ee  Asia, 
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and  even  more  Important  It  wUl  b«  omiaous- 
ly  eocouraglog  to  tbe  leaders  of  Communist 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union  who  are  support- 
ing the  North  Vletnameee.  It  wUl  encourage 
them  In  their  expansionist  policies  in  other 
areas. 

The  world  will  b«  much  safer  in  which  to 
live. 

Mr  Smfth.  I  happen  to  be  one  of  those 
who  agrees  with  what  you  are  saying,  but  do 
you  have  a  )|bgal  Justification  to  foUow  that 
policy  once /the  Tonkin  Oulf  Resolution  is 
dead? 

TuK  Pkssident.  Yes,  sir,  Mr.  Smith,  the 
legal  Justification  is  the  one  I  have  given,  and 
ttiat  is  the  right  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  under  the  Constitution  to  pro- 
tect the  lives  of  American  men.  That  is  the 
legal  Justification.  Tou  may  recall,  of  course, 
that  we  went  through  this  same  debate  at 
the  time  of  Korea.  Korea  was  also  an  un- 
declared vrar,  and  then,  of  course,  we  Justi- 
fied It  on  the  basla  of  a  U.N.  action.  I  believe 
we  have  a  legal  Justification  and  I  intend  to 
use  it. 

Mb.  Sivabiks.  Mr.  President,  you  have  said 
that  self-determination  In  South  Vietnam  is 
really  our  aim,  and  ail  we  can  ask  for.  The 
Vice  Pi'esident  says  a  non-Communist  future 
for  Indochina,  or  Southeast  Asia.  His  state- 
ment seema  to  enlarge  the  ultimate  Ameri- 
can aim  considerably.  Have  we  misunderstood 
you  or  has  he  or  what  is  the  aim? 

The  Pbeskdent.  Mr.  Sevareld,  when  the 
Vice  President  refers  to  a' non-Communist 
Southeast  Asia  that  would  mean  of  course,  a 
non-Communist  South  Vietnam,  Laos,  Cam- 
bodia, Thailand,  Malaysia,  Singapore,  and  In- 
donesia. That  is  the  area  we  usually  think 
of  as  Southeast  Asia. 

This  is  certainly  something  that  I  think 
most  Americans  and  most  of  those  in  free 
Asia  and  most  of  those  in  the  free  world 
would  think  would  be  a  desirable  goal 

Let  me  put  it  another  way:  I  do  not  th 
it  would  be  in  the  interest  of  the  Uni 
States  and  those  who  want  peace  In  th? 
Pacific  if  that  part  of  the  world  should  be- 
come Communist,  because  then  the  peace  of 
the  world,  the  peace  in  the  Pacific,  would  be 
in  my  opinion  very  greatly  Jeopardized  if  the 
Communist  were  to  go  through  that  area. 

However,  referring  now  specifically  to  what 
we  are  doing  In  Vietnam,  our  aim  there  is  a 
very  limited  one,  and  it  la  to  provide  for  the 
South  Vietnamese  the  right  of  self-determi- 
nation. I  believe  that  when  they  exercise  that 
right. they  will  choose  a  non-Communist  gov- 
ernment. But  we  are  indicating — and  Incl- 
dently,  despite  what  everybody  says  about 
the  present  government  in  South  Vietnam, 
its  inadequckcies  and  the  rest,  we  have  to  give 
them  credit  for  the  fact  that  they  also  have 
indicated  that  they  will  accept  the  result  of 
an  election,  what  th»  people  cdioose. 

Let  us  note  the  fact  that  the  North  Vleit- 
namese  are  in  power  not  as  a  result  of  an 
election,  but  have  refused  to  Indicate  that 
they  will  accept  the  result  of  an  eleotlon  in 
South  Vietnam,  which  would  seem  to  me  to 
be  a  pretty  good  bargaining  point  on  our  side. 

Mr.  Chancelloh.  Mr.  President,  I  am  a 
little  confused  at  this  it<olnt  because  you 
seem  in  vtvld  terms  to  be  describing  South 
Vleitnam  as  the  first  of  the  string  of  dom- 
inoes that  could  topple  In  that  part  of  the 
world  and  turn  it  into  a  Conununist  part  of 
the  world,  in  simple  terms. 

Are  you  saying  that  we  cannot  surviv*,  we 
cannot  allow  a  regime  or  a  government  in 
South  Vietnam  to  be  constructed  that  would, 
say,  lean  toward  the  Communist  bloc?  What 
about  a  sort  of  Yugoelavla?  Is  t%ere  any 
poaalblUty  of  that  kind  of  setUement? 

Thx  PuBBsmrr.  Mt.  CA^ceUor,  It  depends 
upon  the  people  of  South  Vietnam.  If  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  after  they  see  what 
the  Vletcong — tht  ConuAunlat  Vletcong  have 
done  to  the  trUIagea  they  have  occupied,  the 
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40,000  people  that  they  have  murdered,  vil- 
lage chiefs  and  others,  the  atrocities  of  Hue — 
II  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  of  which 
860,000  of  them  are  Catholic  refugees  from 
North  Vietnam  after  a  blood  bath  there  when 
the  North  Vietnamese  took  over  Ln  North 
Vietnam — if  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
under  those  ctrcumstances  should  choose  to 
move  in  the  direction  of  a  Communist  gov- 
ernment, that,  of  course.  Is  their  right.  I  do 
not  think  it  will  happen.  But  I  do  emphasize 
t^at  the  American  position  and  the  p>08ltlon 
also  of  the  present  government  of  South 
Vietnam,  It  seems  to  me,  is  especially  strong 
because  we  are  confident  enough  that  we  say 
to  the  enemy,  "All  right,  we'll  put  our  case 
to  the  people  and  we'll  accept  the  result."  If 
it  happens  to  be  what  you  describe,  a  Yugo- 
slav type  of  government  or  a  mixed  govern- 
ment, we  will  accept  It 

Mr.  Chancellor.  What  I  am  gerttlng  at,  sir, 
is.  if  you  say  on  the  one  hand  that  Vietnam — 
South  Vietnam  is  the  first  of  the  row  of  dom- 
inoes which  we  cannot  allow  to  topple,  then 
can  you  say  equally,  at  the  same  time,  that 
we  will  accept  the  Judgment  of  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  if  they  ohoose  a  Commu- 
nist government? 

Thb  Prestoent.  The  point  you  make.  Mr. 
Chancellor,  is  one  that  we  In  the  free  world 
face  every  place  In  the  world  and  It  Is  really 
what  distinguishes  us  from  the  Communist 
world. 

Again  I  know  that  what  is  called  Cold 
War  rhetoric  Isn't  fashionable  these  days  and 
I  am  not  engaging  in  it  because  I  am  quite 
practical,  and  we  must  be  quite  practical, 
about  the  world  in  which  we  live  with  all 
the,  dangers  that  we  have  in  the  Mideast  and 
other  areas  that  I  am  sure  we  will  be  dis- 
cussing later  in  this  program. 

But  let  us  understand  that  we  in  the  free 
world  have  to  live  or  die  by  the  proposition 

at  the  people  have  a  right  to  choose. 

Let  it  also  be  noted  that  In  no  country 
in  the  world  today  in  which  the  Commu- 
nists are  In  power  have  they  come  to  power 
as  a  result  of  the  pyeople  choosing  them — not 
in  North  Vietnam,  not  in  North  Korea,  not 
in  China,  not  in  Russia,  and  not  in  any  one 
of  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe,  and  not 
in  Cuba.  In  every  cjwe,  communism  has  come 
to  pKTwer  by  other  than  a  free  election,  so  I 
think  we  are  in  a  pretty  safe  position  on  this 
partleular  point. 

I  think  you  are  therefore  putting,  and  I 
don't  say  this  critically,  what  is  really  a  hypo- 
thetical question.  It  could  happen  but  if  it 
does  happen  that  way  we  must  assume  the 
consequences  and  if  the  people  of  South  Vi- 
etnam should  choose  a  Communist  govern- 
ment, then  we  will  have  to  accept  the  conse- 
quences of  what  would  happ>en  as  far  as  the 
domino  theory  in  the  other  areas. 

Mr.  Chancellor.  In  other  words,  live  with 
it? 

The  Prestoent.  We  would  have  to  live  with 
It,  and  I  would  also  suggest  this:  When  we 
talk  about  the  dominoes.  I  am  not  saying 
that  automatically  if  South  Vietnam  should 
go  the  others  topple  one  by  one.  I  am  only 
saying  that  in  talking  to  every  one  of  the 
Asian  leaders — and  I  have  talked  to  all  of 
them;  I  have  talked  to  Lee  Kuan  Yew  (all  of 
you  know  him  from  Singapore  of  course). 
and  to  the  Tunku  from  Malaysia,  the  little 
countries,  and  to  Soeharto  from  Indonesia, 
and  of  course  to  Thanom  and  Thanat  Kho- 
man,  the  two  major  leaders  m  Thailand — I 
have  talked  to  all  of  these  leaders  and  every 
one  of  them  to  a  man  recognises,  and  Safto 
of  Japan  recogmzes,  and  of  course  the  Ko- 
reans recognize  that  if  the  Communists  suc- 
ceed, not  as  a  result  of  a  free  election — they 
are  not  thinking  of  that — but  if  they  suc- 
ceed as  a  xesiilt  of  exporting  aggression  and 
supporting  it  in  toppling  the  government, 
then  the  message  to  tb«m  is,  "Watch  out,  we 
might  b«  next." 


That's  what  it  really  is.  So,  if  they  come  in 
as  a  result  of  a  free  .election,  and  I  don't 
thiuk  that  is  going  to  happen,  the  domino 
effect  would  not  be  as  great. 

Mr.  SKVABJcm.  Mr.  President,  what  caused 
the  change  in  plans  about  the  South  Viet- 
namese tnx^  remaining  in  Cambodia?  On 
Aftrll  30th  you  said  they  would  come  out 
about  when  ours  came  out,  and  they  are  ap- 
parently building  big  bases  and  intend  to 
stay.  What  happened  in  the  meantime  to 
change  this? 

The  President.  When  I  spoke  on  April  30. 
Mr.  Sevareld.  I  pointed  out  that  we  would  be 
out.  as  you  recall,  and  we  kept  that  promise, 
despite — there  is  some  speculation  to  the  ef- 
fect that  we  would  have  advisers  in,  or  this, 
that,  and  the  other.  All  Americans  are  out 
and,  answering  your  earlier  questions,  we 
have  no  plans  and  have  no  expectation  that 
any  Americans  would  go  back  In. 

With  regard  to  the  South  Vietnamese,  I 
pointed  out  on  April  30th  that  our  air  sup- 
port would  stop  and  there  would  be  no  ad- 
visers with  the  South  Vietnamese,  that  any 
activities  of  the  South  Vietnamese  after  we 
left  would  have  to  be  on  their  own. 

Now  what  they  are  doing  in  South  Viet- 
nam, and  I  checked  this  Just  before  the  pro- 
gram tonight  as  to  the  numbers,  there  are 
approximately  40,000  North  Vietnamese  in 
Cambodia  at  the  present  time.  There  are 
approximately  8,000  South  Vietnamese.  What 
they  are  doing  Is  cleaning  out  some  of  the 
sanctuary  areas  that  were  not  completed 
when  we  left. 

They  are  not  building  substantial  bases. 
What  they  are  really  doing  Is  simply  pro- 
viding the  basis  on  which  they  can  stop 
the  North  Vietnamese  from  coming  back 
into  the  sanctuary  areas,  and  I  think  that 
is  their  responsibility  and  their  right. 

Mr.  Sivarhd.  Mr.  President,  to  what  ex- 
tent are  we  really  committed  to  preserving 
this  new  government  in  CamlxDdla.  which 
is  a  rather  shaky  one?  What  would  we  do. 
for  example,  if  the  capital  city  of  Cambodia 
is  in  Imminent  danger  of  getting  into  Com- 
munist hands? 

The  PxjeaiDBNT.  It  is  well  for  us  to  under- 
stand exactly  what  our  relationship  to  Cam- 
bodia is.  Let  me  compare  it  with  Thailand. 

With  Thailand,  we  have  a  treaty  and  if 
Thailand  comes  under  attack,  that  treaty 
comes  into  force.  The  same  is  true,  of  course, 
of  Australia,  New  Zealand,  the  Philippines. 
Cambodia  is  in  the  same  category  as  Indo- 
nesia. It  is  a  neutral  country.  It  is  a  non- 
aligned  country.  We  have  no  treaty  with 
it. 

As  far  as  Cambodia  is  concerned,  our  only 
commitment  to  Cambodia  is  the  commitment 
that  the  United  States  for  190  years  has 
had  to  the  principle  of  international  law 
that  a  country  that  chooses  to  be  neutral 
should  have  its  neutrality  respected 

Now  that  means  that  we  are  furnishing, 
as  you  know,  small  arms  to  them  for  their 
own  defense.  It  means  that,  in  addition  to 
that,  we  are  trying  to  give  them  the  moral 
support  that  we  can.  We  are  supporting  the 
inltlatiVB  of  the  11  Asian  nations  who  are 
attempting  to  stand  with  that  government 
in  its  neutrality,  but  as  far  as  military  sup- 
port, the  United  States  moving  forces  into 
Cambodia  for  the  purpose  of  helping  them 
detend  against  caa«ny  attack — that  we  are 
not  required  to  do  under  treaty  and  that 
we  do  not  intend  to  do. 

Mb.  Sidth.  Mr.  Pre^dent,  also  about  Cam- 
bodia, in  your  last  press  conference,  I  be- 
lieve you  were  asked  what  distinguished  this 
op««tion  trova.  escalations  that  occurred  in 
past  administrations,  and  you  said  this  is 
decisive  in  nature. 

Now,  when  one  thinks  of  a  decisive  mili- 
tary operation,  one  thinks  of  things  like 
the  battle  of  Stalingrad,  or  D-Day.  Eto  you 
.,<2think  that  this  is  really  decisive  for  the  Viet- 
nam War,  or  does  It  jutt  gain  time — ^what? 

Thb  PBXsmENT.  Mr.  Smith,  I  remember 
your  broadcast,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  from 
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England,  as  I  recall,  at  the  time  of  Stalin- 
grad and  D-Oay  and  the  rest,  and  I  think 
you  will  agree  that  as  we  look  at  it  in  the 
pea-spective  of  history,  we  thlnJt  Stalingrad 
was  decisive,  and  also  that  O-Day  was  de- 
cisive, k 

However,  at  the  «me  that  they  occurred. 
Immediately  thereafter,  we  couldnt  be  sure. 
Now,  looking  at  this  particular  operation, 
it  Is  in  my  view  the  most  decisive  action  in 
terms  of  damaging  the  enemy's  ability  to 
wage  effective  warfare  that  has  occurred  in 
this  war  to  date. 

Whether  It  will  be  as  decisive  as  Stalingrad 
was  or  as  D-Day  was,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say.  Only  history  will  tell. 

I  do  know  that  any  action  which  captures 
and  destroys  over  13  months  of  the  enemy's 
small  arms  ammunition  supply,  over  14 
months  of  their  mortars,  over  4  months  sup- 
ply of  rice,  in  addition  to  the  very  consid- 
erable number  of  enemy  personnel  that  were 
killed  and  captured,  approximately  15,000 
that  that  is  a  very  effective  blow. 
How  decisive  It  will  be  remains  to  be  seen. 
I  will  say  it  is  decisive  in  a  couple  of  other 
ways.  It  does  make  it  possible  for  us  to  go 
ahead  with  assurance  on  our  withdrawal 
program  of  150,000  more,  which  will  be  com- 
pleted during  the  spring  of  next  year,  and  it 
does  give  us  more  aasiu-ance  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  now,  for  the  first  time  tested  in 
battle  by  themselves  against  the  North  Viet- 
namese, can  handle  themselves,  that  Vlet- 
namization  can  work  and  will  work,  and  that 
we  can  get  out,  and  they  can  stay  in  and 
hold  their  own. 

Mr.  Chancxllob.  Mr.  President,  can  I  ask 
you  about  the  plans  for  withdrawal  far  down 
the  road?  There  are  419.000  American  troops 
now  In  Vietnam — I  believe  that  Is  the  fig- 
ure—and 260,000  will  be  there  In  the  spring 
of  1971  according  to  yoxir  withdrawal  for- 
mula. 

But  what  happens  after  that?  Will  we  find 
ourselves  In  the  position  where  we  will  have 
to  keep  a  couple  of  hundred  thousand  men 
there  loglstlcally  for  some  period  of  time  or, 
sir,  do  you  believe  that  we  should  pose  that 
threat  to  the  North  Vietnamese  that  they 
might  have  to  wait  another  10  years  while 
we  had  200,000  men  in  South  Vietnam? 

The  Pbbsident.  I  suppose  that  question 
becomes  particularly  apropos  when  you 
think  of  Korea,  because  In  Korea  we  still  have 
60,000  men  and  it  has  been  17  years  since 
the  Korean  war  was  over. 

In  terms  of  South  Vietnam,  I  think  we 
could  put  It,  however,  in  another  way.  We 
are  prepared  by  negotiation  to  bring  out  all 
of  our  forces  and  have  no  forces  at  all  In 
South  Vietnam  if  the  enemy  will  negotiate, 
if  they  will  withdraw  theirs. 

We  are  confident  that  the  South  Viet- 
namese can  defend  theselvee  if  there  is  a 
mutual  withdrawal  of  outside  forces. 

Now.  if  they  do  not  agree  to  It,  then  we 
still  have  a  plan  which,  as  for  its  long-term 
goal,  is  to  withdraw  all  of  our  forces.  How- 
ever, It  will  be  In  stages. 

As  you  know,  what  we  are  withdrawing 
now  are  primarily  our  grotmd  combat  forces, 
and  the  majority  of  our  ground  combat  forces 
will  be  out  during  the  spring  of  next  year. 
The  206,000  will— that  number,  of  course, 
will  be  a  majority  of  our  ground  combat 
forces. 

Now,  when  It  comes  to  naval  forces  and  air 
forces  which  require  more  sophisticated 
training  and  the  rest,  it  will  take  a  longer 
time  to  get  them  out.  but  I  again  come  back 
to  this  proposl|tlon.  Our  long-term  goal  is  to 
get  them  all  out,  and  short-term,  if  the 
enemy  Is  willing  to  negotiate  with  our  new 
Ambassador,  we  will  get  them  all  out  within 
a  year.  If  they  are  willing  to  negotiate. 

Mil.  Sevabxid.  Mr.  President,  you  have  al- 
ways refused  to  set  a  definite  terminal  date 
for  our  final  withdrawal  ftofn  Vietnam  on  the 
grounds  the  enemy  would  Just  sit  and  wait 
and. never  negotiate  at  all.  as  I  understand  it. 


But,  your  advisers  always  say  to  us  that  it 
would  be  better  for  the  North  Vietnamese  to 
negotiate  while  we  are  still  there  rather  than 
face  SeUgon  alone  later  on. 

IX  that  Is  the  case,  then  why  not  set  a  defi- 
nite terminal  date  to  encourage  them  to 
negotiate,  knowing  we  will  leave? 
Tax  Pebsidemt.  I  think  the  argument  that 
.  if  we  Just  set  a  terminal  date  as  to  when  we 
are  going  to  get  out  that  this  might,  in  re- 
verse, encourage  them  to  negotiate,  I  don't 
think  it  wlU  stand  up.  I  think  it  is  a  good 
debating  point  to  make  and  perhaps  we  could 
say  that  the  debating  i>oint  we  have  made  on 
the  other  side  is  Just  that,  laut  I  don't  believe 
it  U. 

Let  me  put  it  this  way :  Put  yoiirself  ir  the 
position  of  the  enemy.  Also,  put  yourself  in 
the  ]X)sition  of  an  historian — and  all  of  you 
are  historians;  you  study  these  matters  and 
you  write  alxiut  them,  you  think  about  them, 
and  you  commentate  upon  them.  You  will 
generally  find  that  negotiations  occur,  nego- 
tiations which  end  war.  only  when  the  bal- 
ance of  power  changes  significantly,  only 
when  one  fjarty  or  the  other  concludes  that 
as  a  result  of  the  shift  in  the  military  bal- 
ance they  no  longer  have  an  opporiunity  to 
accomplish  their  goal  militarily  and  there- 
fore, they  had  beet  negotiate. 

Now,  I  think  one  of  the  positive  benefits  of 
the  Cambodian  operation  is  that  it  has 
changed  the  military  balance.  How  much  it 
has  changed  in  the  minds  of  the  enemy  re- 
mains to  be  seen. 

I  do  not  say  it  has  -changed  it  enough  so 
that  they  will  negotiate.  I  think  it  might 
help.  Only  time  will  tell.  But  putting  my- 
self— again.  loolUng  at  the  enemy.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  if  we  were  to  tell  the  enemy  now. 
the  North  Vietnamese,  that  within,  as  for 
example,  the  McGovern-Hatfield  resolution, 
that  by  the  end  of  this  year  all  Americans 
will  be  gone,  well.  I  can  assure  you  that  the 
enemy  isn't  going  to  negotiate  in  Paris  at  all. 
They  are  not  going  to  talk.  They  are  going  to 
wait  until  we  get  out  because  they  know  that 
at  the  end  of  this  year  the  South  Vietnamese 
won't  be  ready  to  defend  the  country  by 
themselves. 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  enemy  feels 
that  we  are  going  to  stay  there  long  enough 
for  the  South  Vietnamese  to  be  strong 
enough  to  handle  their  own  defense,  then  I 
think  they  have  a  real  incentive  to  negotiate, 
because  if  they  have  to  negotiate  with  a 
strong,  vigorous  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment, the  deal  they  can  make  with  them  isn't 
going  to  be  as  good  as  the  deal  they  might 
make  now. 

Mr.  SxTTH.  Sir,  talking  about  troop  with- 
drawals, American  troop  withdrawals,  on 
June  3d  you  satd  that  If  the  other  side  took 
advantage  of  ovir  troop  withdrawals  and  In- 
tensified their  attacks,  you  would  be  pre- 
pared to  take  strong  effective  measures  to 
meet  that  situation. 

Now,  in  view  of  the  explosions  of  wrath 
on  the  campus  ai  the  Cambodian  affair,  do 
you  think  you  could  re -escalate  even  tempo- 
rarily the  fighting  as  you  seem  to  say  you 
might  if  you  had  to? 

The  Pbesibent.  Well,  Mr  Smith,  when  we 
talk  about  re-«scalating  the  fighting,  I  think 
we  have  to  be  precise  about  what  we  mean. 
Flrai,  I  have  already  indicated  in  answer  to 
Mr.  Sevareld '8  first  question  that  we  have  no 
plana  to  go  back  Into  Cambodia. 

And,  incidentally.  I  am  not  as  bearish  as 
some  commentators  have  been  about  the  fu- 
ture of  Ceunbodia.  If  I  ooald  digress  a  mo- 
ment, I  think  this  is  a  question  that  our  lis- 
teners would  be  interested  in — Cambodia's 
chances  of  surviving  as  a  neutral  country  are 
infinitely  better  now  than  they  were  on  April 
30th.  And  they  are  better,  first,  because  the 
North  Vietnamese  have  a  600-mlle  supply 
line  rather  than  a  40-mlle  supply  line  back  to 
the  sanctuaries  which  we  havs  destrc^ed. 

They  are  better,  also,  because  the  Cam- 
bodian  Ctovemment  has  far  more  support 


among  Idie  people,  and  the  reporters  from 
Phnom  Penh  generally  have  reported  that. 
They  are  bettec,  too,  because  the  Cambodian 
Government  also  has  suppxjrt  from  the  11 
Asian  ilationa.  representing  300  million  peo- 
ple, and  I  think  also  they  are  better  for  the 
reason  that  the  South  Vietnamese  Jiave  been 
very  effective  when  they  have  taken  on  the 
North  Vietnamese  in  the  Cambodian  area. 

They  have  posed  a  rather  considerable 
threat  to  them.  I  do  not  suggest  that  it  is  still 
not  a  fragUe  situation.  It  Is  difficult.  But  it  is 
possible  for  them  to  survive. 

Now  coming  back  to  your  question,  first, 
when  you  talk  about  re-escalation,  we  do  not 
plan  to  go  back  into  Cambodia.  We  do  plan, 
however,  and  I  will  xise  the  power — I  am  go- 
ing to  use,  as  I  should,  the  air  power  of  the 
United  States  to  interdict  all  fiows  of  men 
and  supplies  which  I  consider  are  directed  to- 
ward South  Vietnam. 

That  is  in  my  role  of  defending  American 
men. 

Now  let's  look  at  the  other  possibilities  of 
the  escalation.  For  example,  we  have  a  bomb- 
ing pause  in  the  north,  as  you  note.  As  you 
also  note,  one  of  what  was  called  the  un- 
derstandings when  that  bombing  pause  was 
entered  into  was  that  American  reconnais- 
sance flights  oould  take  place  over  North  Viet- 
nam so  that  we  could  determine  whether  or 
not  they  were  planning  a  new  attack,  and 
those  reconnaissance  flights  were  supposed  to 
be  Immune  from  attack. 

Now  consistently  the  North  Vietnamese 
have  been  shooting  at  those  pUnes.  In  fact  at 
the  time  we  embarked  on  the  April  30th  oper- 
ation. I  ordered  some  attacks  on  some  sites 
in  North  Vietnam  which  had  been  shooting 
our  planes. 

If  those  attacks  should  now  develop  again. 
I  will,  of  course,  use  our  American  air  power 
against  North  Vietnam  sites  that  attack  our 
planes. 

That  is  my  responsibility,  to  defend  Amer- 
ican boys — American  men,  our  boys  when 
they  do  come  under  attack. 

Now  when  you  talk  about  re-escalation  in 
other  terms,  I  do  not  see  that  presently  as  a 
possibility,  presently  in  terms  of  what  the 
North  Vietnamese  may  be  able  to  do  and 
what  we  would  do  in  action  to  it. 

But  I  want  to  leave  no  doubt  on  one  score : 
I  am  concerned,  as  all  you  gentlemen  have 
been  concerned,  at>out  the  dissent  on  the 
campuses,  and  among  a  great  many  thoufbi^^ 
ful  Americans  that  are  for  peace,  as  I  mni^^ 
sure  all  of  you  are,  and  as  I  am.  Sometimes 
people  say,  "Well,  was  it  really  worth  it?" 
Right  after  I  made  tills  report,  one  of  the 
members  of  the  press  said,  "Do  you  think  it 
was  all  worih  It?" 

And  my  answer  quite  candidly  \g  this: 
There  are  no  easy  choices  In  the  position  I 
hold,  as  you  well  know,  particularly  when  It 
is  one  like  this.  I  Icnew  there  was  a  risk,  the 
risk  of  dissent,  and  I  knew  that  a  barrage  of 
criticism  would  come  not  only  from  the 
campus  but  from  many  others  as  well. 

So  I  bad  to  weigh  that  risk.  I  had  to  weigh 
the  risk  of  dissent  from  those  who  would 
object  If  I  did  act,  against  the  risks  to  435.- 
000  American  lives  who  would  be  in  Jeop- 
ardy if  I  did  not  act,  and  as  Commander  in 
Chief,  I  had  no  chcdce  but  to  act  to  defend 
those  naen.  And  as  Oommacder  in  Chief,  if  I 
am  faced  with  that  decision  again.  I  will  ex- 
ercise that  power  to  defend  those  men. 

It  will  be  done,  and  I  believe  that  the 
majority  of  the  American  people  will  support 
me  then,  as  a  majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, even  In  this  difficult  period,  have  seemed 
to  support  me. 

Mr.  CuAucKLLom.  Mr.  President,  in  your  re- 
port on  the  Cambodian  incursions  you  de- 
scribed again  In  vivid  terms  the  dangers  of  a 
Communist-controlled  Cambodia  .  with  Its 
long  frontier  along  South  Vietnam  and  the 
ability  that  tJie  enemy  would  have  if  the 
Communists  controlled  it.  to  wreck  our  pro- 
gram   of    Vietnamlzatlon    and    many   other 
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things  In  South  Vietnam.  But  some  of  ua  I 
think  are  more  spprebecalve  than  you  seem 
to  be  this  evening  atwut  the  chacoes  for  sur- 
vival of  the  Lon  Nd  government.  I  surely 
don't  question  your  Information,  sir,  but 
people  do  worry  that  that  government  may 
topple,  that  Sihanouk  may  come  back,  that 
there  are  an  awful  lot  of  Communists  troops 
In  that  country. 

What  will  we  do  then  if  we  have  this 
hundreds  of  miles  of  open  frontier?  Would 
you  then  think  that  we  could  mount  an 
International  rescue  operation  or  would  we 
have  to  be  drawn  in  again? 

The  PsBsmKNT.  Mr.  Chancellor,  the  hypo- 
thetical question  that  you  have  posed,  shows, 
tt  seems  to  me,  very  clearly  why  as  Com- 
mander In  Chief  I  had  no  choice  but  to  move 
in  the  sanctuary  area.  Just  think  what  the 
sltua^tlon  would  be  that  we  would  confront 
If  the  Communists  were  to  take*  Cambodia, 
and  if  they  had — they,  rather  than  we,  had 
the  14  million  rounds  of  small  ammunition 
and  the  190,000  rounds  of  mortars  and  recoil- 
leas  rifles,  and  all  the  rest.  It  would  mean 
that  the  position  that  we  would  be  in,  and 
our  troops  would  be  in,  extremely  difficult 
and  more  difficult  than  was  previously  the 
case  because  they  not  only  would  have  the 
sanctuaries  but  they  would  have  the  back 
country  to  back  it  up  and  they  would  also 
have  the  Port  of  BlhsmoukviUe  open  and  over 
SO  percent  of  the  metterlal  in  the  sanctuaries 
came  in  through  that  port.  Now  you  come 
to  the  seeond  point.  Now  that  we  have 
cleaned  out  the  sanctuaries,  let  us  suppose — 
and  what  you  are  putting  Is  a  hypothetical 
question  and  a  hypothesis  I  do  not  accept,  al- 
though it  is  a  posaibillty,  because  nobody 
can  be  sure.  It  is  a  fragile  situation — if  the 
Communists  despite  the  support  that  the 
present  government  in  Cambodia  gets  for  its 
neutrality,  if  they  should  nevertheless  top- 
ple it.  what  do  we  do?  The  answer  is  that 
we  continue  in  our  course  in  South  Vietnam 
to  defeat  the  enemy  there,  and  the  South 
Vietnamese,  who  are  now  a  very  formidable 
flghting  force,  will  certainly  see  to  it  that 
the  sanctuary  areas  are  not  again  occupied. 
That  la  a  very  real  threat  to  whatever  Com- 
munist activities  might  be  engaged  in  in 
Phnom  Penh. 

Mr.  SsvABMiD.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the 
Cooper-Church  Amendment  passed  yester- 
day in  the  Senate,  do  you  feel  now  obliged 
to  suspend  the  negotiations  with  Thialand 
about  ova  paying  and  equipping  their  troops 
that  they  were  going  to  send  into  Camlxxlia? 
I  think  this  is  forbidden  as  far  as  the  Sen- 
ators are  concerned. 

Thk  PkEsmENT.  Fortunately,  our  Pound- 
ing Fathers  had  great  wisdom  when  they 
set  up  two  Houses  of  Congress. 

Mr.  SxvABKn.  So,  you're  going  to  wait  and 

see  what 

Thb  PaKsmcNT.  Oh,  yes.  Let  me  say  with 
all  due  respect  to  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate — and  as  you  know,  I  started  in  the 
House  and  also  served  in  the  Senate,  and  I 
have  great  respect  for  the  Senate,  I  served 
there  2  years  as  a  Senator  and  presided  over 
the  body  for  8  years  aa  Vice  President — but 
I  think  the  performance  of  the  Senate  over 
the  past  fieven  weeks,  going  up  and  down  etie 
hill  on  Cooper-Church,  has  ncrt  particularly 
distinguished  that  august  body,  and  the 
Cooper-Church  that  came  out  was  not  a 
particularly  precise  document,  and  was  some- 
what ambiguous. 

Now.  fortunately.  It  now  goea  to  the  House 
and  the  House  will  wot%  Its  win  on  that 
amendment,  and  then  It  goes  to  conference 
and,  of  course,  the  conference.  Which  most  of 
our  viewwra  don't  think  of  as  being  a  very 
Important  ttoAj,  that  is  probAbly  the  most 
important  legislative  entity  that  we  have  in 
our  OoMrnaoent.  Because  there  they  take  the 
dlfferencea  between  a  House  and  a  Senate  bill, 
thttiga  that  ware  done,  for  example,  that 
went  too  far  in  oa»  dlredtloH  o»  too  far  in 
aaether.  and  they  work  them  out.  And  I 


believe  that  the  conference  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House,  when  they  consider  all  of 
these  factors,  will  first  lie  sure  that  the  power 
of  the  President  of  the  United  State*  to  pro- 
tect American  forces  whenever  they  come 
Into  attack  Is  In  no  way  Jeopardized.  Even 
Cooper-Church  recognizes  that  to  an  extent. 
And  second,  that  they  will  recognize  that  the 
Nixon  Doctrine,  which  provides  that  the 
United  States  rather  than  sending  men  will 
aend  arms  when  we  consider  It  Is  In  our  in- 
tereat  to  do  so.  arms  to  help  other  countries 
defend  themselves.  I  believe  that  the  con- 
ference will  modify   Cooper-Church. 

Mb.  SsvaaEii).  How  do  you  take  it  yourself, 
this  action  of  yesterday?  The  Senate  ma- 
jority. Do  you  take  it  as  a  rebuke,  a  warning, 
an  expreaslon  ai  mistrust  in  your  word  as  to 
what  you  are  going  to  do  in  Cambodia?  How 
did  It  tut  you? 

Thi  PKEsmsNT.  The  action  of  the  Senate  is 
one  that  I  respect.  I  respect,  I  know  the  men 
In  the  Senate.  Take  the  two  authors.  Cooper 
and  Church.  They  are  good  men.  They  are 
very  dedicated  to  peace.  So  am  I. 

There  is  one  difference  ijetween  us.  I  have 
responsibility  for  440,000  men.  They  don't. 

And  I  Intend  to  do  what  is  necessary  to 
protect  those  men,  and  I  believe  that  as  far 
as  the  Senate  Is  concerned  that,  while  I  will 
listen  to  them,  I  will  pay  attention  to  what 
they  have  said,  I  am  going  to  wait  until  the 
House  acts,  until  the  conference  acts,  and  I 
t>elieve  that  the  action,  the  Joint  action  of 
the  House  and  Senate,  will  tie  more  respon- 
sible, I  will  say  respectfully,  than  the  action 
of  the  Senate  was. 

I  don't  consider  it  a  rebuke,  and  I  am  not 
angry  at  the  Senate.  It  won't  pay.  They  have 
the  last  word  sometimes — or  many  words. 

Mr.  Chanck-lob.  Sir,  you  said  In  your  re- 
port that  you  had  unambiguous  knowledge  of 
enemy  Intentions  in  Cambodia  Just  after 
April  20.  April  21,  22.  23.  It  has  been  asked, 
and  I  think  it  Is  valid  to  raise  It  here,  could 
you.  In  these  early  days  in  that  week,  before 
you  decided  to  move  on  the  30th  of  April, 
have  consulted  with  certain  key  Memtiers  of 
Congress? 

The  President.  Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
when  we  talk  about  consultation,  you  can  do 
It  formally  or  you  can  do  It  informally,  and 
I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  Chancellor,  I  consulted 
with  a  great  number  of  people  between  April 
20th  and  April  30th.  including  Meml}ers  of 
the  Senate  and  Members  of  the  House. 

Now,  let's  come  to  perhaps  really  the  thrust 
of  yo\ir  question,  and  I  think  this  is  perhaps 
something  that  many  of  our  viewers  and 
listeners  would  ask:  Well,  in  ordering  Amer- 
ican men  to  Join  with  the  South  Vietnamese, 
and  incidentally,  this  was  60  percent  South 
Vietnamese.  40  percent  Americans,  but  we 
carried  a  very  important  part  of  the  load — 
in  ordering  that  kind  of  an  action,  why 
didn't  I  go  to  the  Senate,  for  example,  and 
the  House  and  ask  for  their  approval? 

Well,  now  let  us  suppose  we  had  done 
that.  It  took  them  7  weeks  for  Cooper- 
Church.  Let's  suppoee  it  had  taken  7  weeks. 
Wliat  would  have  happened?  W;ell,  first,  all 
of  this  year's  supply  of  ammunition  that 
we  have  Required  would  have  tteen  gone  out 
of  the  sanctuaries,  or  even  worse,  what  might 
have  happened  is  that  the  rather  fearsome 
defensive  barricades  that  they  had  In  these 
sanctviaries  would  have  been  ready  for  us, 
and  we  would  have  lost  not  Just  330  men — 
that  is  too  many  to  lose  In  two  months,  and 
that  is  all  we  lost  In  Cambodia — we  would 
luive  lost  3,000  or  4.000. 

As  far  aa  I  am  concerned,  I  had  to  think 
of  what  was  right,  what  was  necessary,  what 
would  save  American  men,  and' the  element 
of  surprise  was  Important. 

Now  let  me  also  add  this.  If  this  had 
been  What  some  thought  It  was,  an  attempt 
to  expand  the  war  Into  Cambodia,  to  launch 
a  war  Into  Oambedla,  then  of  course,  I  would 
have  gone  to  the  Senate.  Tou  can  be  swe 
tint  in  my  administration  we  are  not  going 


to  get  Involved  in  any  more  Vletnams  where 
we  do  not  get  the  ^proval  of  the  Congress. 
I  will  not  do  this  because  I  think  we  need 
Congressional  support  for  our  actions,  and 
I  trust  we  do  not  have  to  go  to  the  Congress 
for  that  kind  of  support.  ' 

But  when  we  have  this  limited,  very  precise 
action  which  was  limited  in  terms  of  the 
time,  limited  in  terms  of  21  miles  as  far  as 
we  were  going  to  go,  and  which  had  for  its 
purpose  the  protecting  of  American  lives, 
I  had  to  take  the  action  when  I  did,  and  I 
did  not  think  it  was  wise  to  give  the  enemy 
the  advance  notice,  the  strategic  warning, 
which  would  have  taken  away  the  surprise 
and  would  have  cost  us  lives. 

Mr.  Crakckllor.  Sir,  aren't  we  at  the  crux 
of  the  argument  now  that  Is  going  now  in 
the  country  that  the  Executive  Branch,  ac- 
cording to  the  Legislative  Branch,  or  at  least 
one  body  of  It,  ought  to  be  limited,  they 
say  on  the  HlU,  In  what  It  can  do  in  ordering 
American  troops  to  be  used  in  many  different 
ways  around  the  world?  I  think  we  would 
all  benefit,  sir.  If  we  could  explore  your  views 
in  a  general  way  on  that. 

Do  you  feel  that  in  the  modem  world 
there  are  situations  when  the  President  must 
respond  against  the  very  tight  deadline  or 
for  reasons  of  security  in  using  American 
troops  crossing  a  border  with  them  when 
he  cannot,  under  reasons  you  yourself  have 
described,  consult  with  the  Legislative 
Branch? 

The  Constitution  says  they  declare  war  and 
you,  sir,  run  it. 

The  PREsroENT.  Another  good  example  of 
course  is  the  CulMia  missile  crisis.  President 
Kennedy  had  a  very  difficult  decision  there 
and  two  hours  and  a  quarter  before  he  or- 
dered— and  I  thought  wltk  great  Justification 
and  great  courage — before  he  ordered  the 
blockade,  the  use  of  American  men  to 
blockade  Cuba,  he  told  the  Senate  and  the 
Congressional  leaders.  Now,  why  didn't  he 
give  them  more  time?  Por  a  very  good 'rea- 
son he  did  not  g^ive  them  more  time. 

It  was  imperative  to  move  soon  with  some 
surprise  and  some  Impaot  or  the  possibility 
of  a  nuclear  confrontation  might  have  been 
greater.  That  Is  one  example.  I  trust  we  don't 
have  another  situation  like  Cambodia,  but 
I  do  know  that  In  the  modern  world,  there 
are  times  when  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  will  have 
to  act  quickly.  I  can  assure  the  American 
people  that  this  President  is  going  to  bend 
over  tkackwards  to  consult  the  Senate  and 
consult  the  House  whenever  he  feels  It  can 
be  done  without  Jeopardizing  the  livss  of 
American  men. 

But  when  It  is  a  question  of  the  lives  of 
American  men  or  the  attitudes  of  people 
in  the  Senate,  I  am  coming  down  hard  on 
the  side  of  defending  the  lives  of  American 
men. 

Mr.  SMrrH.  I  can  see  a  clock  on  the  wall 
which  indicates  we  haven't  got  a  lot  of  min- 
utes left.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  the  Mid- 
dle East. 

Mr.  Oeorge  Ball  wrote  an  article  In  last 
Sunday's  New  York  Times  Magazine  section 
in  which  he  suggested  that  the  Russians 
were  bold  enough  to  move  Into  the  Middle 
Blast  because  we  were  bogged  down  la  Indo- 
china. 

Do  you  accept  that  concatenation  of  the 
two  events? 

Thx  President.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Mr. 
Smith,  Mr.  Ball  should  know  something 
about  that  because  he  was  there  when  he 
got  bogged  down  in  Indochina  as  you  recall, 
as  Under  Secretary  of  State.  I  did  not  hear 
his  comments  at  that  time  Indicating  that 
that  was  the  problem. 

Now,  the  seccrnd  point  that  I  would  make 
is  that  If  the  United  States,  after  this  long 
Struggle  in  Vietnam,  if  we  do  wliat  Mr.  Ball 
and  some  others  apparently  want  us  to  do^ 
Just  get  out,  without  regard  to  the  conse- 
quences— I  do  not  see  the  American  people 
and  the  Amerldan  Ctongress  then  saying  th&t 
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if  we  couldn't  do  what  was  necessary  where 
the  lives  of  American  men  were  Involved  In 
Vietnam,  that  we  will  do  what  Is  necessary 
because  we  are  concerned  about  Israel  or 
some  other  state  In  the  Mideast. 

You  cannot  separate  what  happens  to 
America  in  Vietnam  from  the  Mideast  or 
from  E:urope  or  any  plaoe  else.  That  is  why 
European  leaders — some  of  them  don't  say  it 
publicly,  but  privately  they  all  know  how 
much  rides  on  the  United  States  coming  out 
of  Vietnam,  not  with  a  victory  over  North 
Vietnam,  but  with  a  Just  peace  because  If 
the  United  States  U  humiliated  or  defeated 
in  Vietnam,  the  effect  on  the  United  States 
is  what  I  am  concerned  about,  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  And  I  think  well  see  a 
rampant  isolationism  in  this  country  in 
which  we  will  net  do  what  we  should  do  in 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

If  I  can  turn  to  the  Middle  East  briefly, 
because  I  think  we  should  spend  a  nioment 
on  it,  if  you  other  gentlemen  would  like.  I 
think,  and  I  say  this  respectfully,  that  some 
of  the  columnists  and  commentators — and  I 
read  them  and  listen  to  them  both  with  re- 
spect— and  some  of  vb  in  political  life  have 
a  tendency  to  look  at  the  Middle  East  too 
much  in  terms  of  the  Israeli-Arab  struggle. 
We  look  at  Israel,  a  strong  free  nation  in  the 
Middle  East  and  we  look  at  its  neighbors.  Its 
aggressive  neighlMrs,  the  UAR  and  Syria, 
and  we  see  this  struggle  and  we  say,  "Are  we 
going  to  give  planes  to  Israel  and  are  the 
Russians  going  to  give  them  to  the  UAR? 
And  how  are  we  going  to  have  a  settlement 
between  Israel  and  the  Arab  states?" 

If  that  is  all  there  was  to  It,  it  would  not 
be  as  difficult  a  problem  as  I  am  going  to  put 
It.  I  think  the  Middle  East  now  is  terribly 
dangerous.  It  is  like  the  Balkans  before 
World  War  I  where  the  two  super  powers, 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
could  be  drawn  into  a  confrontation  that 
neither  of  them  wants  because  of  the  differ- 
ences there. 

Mr.  SrvAREm.  Mr.  President,  I  l>elleve  the 
Russians  today  at  the  U.N.  are  circulating 
some  new  Ideas  about  approaching  peace 
negotiations  in  the  Mideast.  Is  there  any- 
thing you  can  tell  us  about  this? 

Thz  PRGsmEMT.  I  haven't  had  a  chance  to 
study  them  yet,  but  I  will  say  this,  that  any 
propositions  that  the  Russians  or  anylx>dy 
else  circulate  that  would  offer  a  chance  to 
cool  it  In  the  Middle  East  would  be  helpful, 
because  when  you  look  at  the  Middle  East, 
tt  is  not  Just  a  case  of ,  as  I  say,  larael  versus 
the  Arab  states,  but  the  Soviet  Union  is  now 
moving  Into  the  Eastern  Mediterranean. 

The  Mideast  is  important.  We  all  know 
that  80  percent  of  E^irope's  oil  and  90  percent 
of  Japan's  oil. comes  from  the  Mideast.  We 
know  that  the  Mideast,  this  area,  this  is  the 
gateway  to  Africa,  it's  the  gateway  to  the 
Mediterranean,  it's  the  hinge  of  NATO,  and 
it  is  also  the  gateway  through  the  Suez 
Canal  down  into  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Now,  under  these  circumstances,  when  we 
then  look  at  it  in  t«7ns  of  Israelis  versus 
Arabs,  moderate  Araljs  versus  radical  Arabs, 
and  whoever  would  think  that  there  would 
be  somebody  more  radical  than  the  Syrians, 
within  the  radical  Arab  states,  Pedayeen  that 
are  more  radical,  the  super-radicals — when 
we  think  of  all  thase  factors,  we  can  see  what 
a  very  difficult  situation  it  is.  Now  wtiat 
should  VS.  policy  be?  I  wiU  simunarlze  it  in 
a  word.  One,  our  intsrest  is  peace  and  the 
Integrity  of  every  country  in  the  area. 

Two,  we  recognise  that  Israel  Is  not  de- 
sirous of  driving  any  of  the  other  countries 
Into  the  sea.  The  other  eountrlas  do  want 
to  drive  Israel  Into  the  aea. 

Three,  then,  once  the  balance  of  power 
shifts  where  Israel  Is  weaker  than  its 
neighbors,  there  wUl  be  a  war.  Therefore,  it 
is  In  U.S.  Interests  to  maintain  the  balance 
of  power,  and  we  will  maintain  that  balance 
of  power.  That  is  why  as  the  Soviet  Union 
moves  in  to  support  the  UAR,  it  makes  it 


necessary  for  the  United  States  to  evaluate 
what  the  Soviet  Union  doss,  and  once  that 
balance  of  power  is  upset,  w«  will  do  what 
Is  necessary  to  maintain  Israel's  strength  vla- 
a-vls  its  neighbors,  not  because  we  want 
Israel  to  be  In  a  position  to  wage  war — that 
is  not  it — but  because  that  Is  what  will  deter 
its  neighbors  from  attacking  It. 

And  then  we  get  to  the  diplomacy.  The 
diplomacy  is  terribly  difficult,  because 
Israel's  neighbors,  at  course,  have  to  rec- 
ognize Israel's  right  to  exist. 

Israel  must  withdraw  to  borders,  borders 
that  are  defensible,  and  when  we  consider 
all  those  factors  and  then  put  into  the  equa- 
tion the  fact  tfaat  the  Russians  seem  to 
have  an  interest  in  moving  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean, it  show*  you  why  this  subject  Is  so 
complex  and  so  difficult. 

But  we  are  going  to  continue  to  work 
on  it,  and  I  can  assure  you  the  fact  that 
we  are  In  Vietnam  does  not  mean  that  the 
United  States  is  not  going  to  give  every  bit 
of  its  diplomatic  and  other  energies  to  this 
subject  as  well. 

Mx.  Chanceixob.  Very  briefly,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, would  you  say  that  the  situation  in 
the  Middle  East  is  as  dangerous  to  the 
United  States  as  the  situation  in  Vietnam? 

The  Pr«8Idbi*t.  Yes.  The  situation  in 
Vietnam,  fortunately,  has  reached  the  point 
where  we  are  embarked  on  a  plan  which 
will  get  the  United  States  out,  and  which 
will  bring  a  Just  peace. 

It  will  succeed.  That  I  know. 

Second,  the  situation  in  the  Mideast  is 
more  dangerous,  more  dangerous  because  it 
Involves,  and  this  is  not  the  case  in  Vietnam, 
a  collision  of  the  super  powers. 

Neither  Communist  China,  in  my  view,  nor 
the  Soviet  Union  will  have  a  confrontation 
with  the  United  States  about  Vietnam,  al- 
though many  have  feared  that.  But  it  has 
not  happened,  and  It  will  not  happen.  In  my 
opinion. 

But  in  the  Mideast,  because  of  the  things 
that  I  have  mentioned  earlier,  this  tre- 
mendous power  complex.  It  is  not  only  the 
cradle  of  civilization,  but  it  also,  as  we 
have  already  indicated,  this  is  the  area  that 
controls  so  much  of  the  world's  people  and 
the  world's  resources. 

The  Mideast,  being  what  It  is,  is  a  po- 
tentially dangerous  spot,  and  that  iff  why  It 
is  in  the  Interests  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  to  work  together  to  bring 
this  particular  danger  spot  under  control. 

Mr.  Chancellor.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
thank  you  very  much  for  being  with  us  to- 
night. 

Thank  you. 

The  President.  Thank  you.  I  wish  we  had 
more  time. 

BUSINHSSLIKE  PROCEDURES  IN 
THE  POST  OFFICE 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
RECORD  an  editorial  published  in  the 
Oreybull,  Wyo.,  Standard  and  Tribune 
concerning  the  businesslike  procedure  of 
the  Post  Office  Department  which  seems 
to  be  finding  more  and  more  ways  to 
save  less  and  less  money  by  reducing 
postal  services  to  the  American  people. 

Prom  time  to  time  I  have  been  asked 
why  I  insisted,  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mntee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
on  the  retention  of  a  strong  role  for  the 
Congress  in  postal  operations.  The  pres- 
ent administration's  position,  ironically 
though  nevertheless  accurately  described 
in  the  attached  editorial,  is  a  part  of  my 
answer:  When  the  people's  chosen  rep- 
resentatives in  Congress  no  longer  have 
the  legislative  power  to  insure  Chat  the 
Post  Office  remains  a  true  public  serv- 


ice, the  businesslike  activities  described 
in  this  newspaper  would  be  but  a  glimpse 
of  what  chcmges  could  be  wrought  in 
the  Post  Office. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro, 
as  follows: 

Who  Needs  a  Cobporatxom? 

The  Poet  Office  has  announced  it  Is  elimi- 
nating Simday  service  in  second  class  post 
offices  like  Greybull  and  Basin  in  an  effort  to 
reduce  operating  costs.  In  doing  so,  the  Poet 
Office  is  following  the  lead  of  most  of  the 
businesses  in  the  world  who  dont  pay  help 
and  who  turn  off  the  lights  at  least  one  day 
a  week  If  not  two.  So  the  decision  is  based 
on  sound  business  practices.  And  the  influ- 
ence of  the  corporation  Idea  for  poet  offices 
may  already  be  here. 

The  new  air  conditloiUng  the  Greybull  post 
office  is  gettmg  (see  front  page  story)  won't 
have  to  run  on  Sunday  now  and  if  you  pro- 
ject those  savings  over  the  next  26  years  you 
can  see  that  an  Idle  air  conditioner  on  Sun- 
day for  six  months  out  of  the  year  will  pro- 
long the  air  conditioner  life  by  14.2  per  cent. 
So  before  they  ever  put  this  In,  the  post 
office  has  saved  money  on  It! 

It  seems  to  us,  though,  that  if  the  post 
office  department  is  giving  up  the  philosophy 
of  through  rain  and  snow  and  gloom  of  night, 
there  are  a  few  other  labor  and  time  saving 
Ideas  they  could  put  into  effect  to  go  along 
with  the  no-Sunday-service  Idea. 

How  about  only  putting  the  mail  halfway 
m  the  boxes  for  instance?  Thus,  we  who  pull 
out  the  mall  would  be  doing  at  least  half  the 
work. 

Or  leave  a  six  inch  strip  of  snow  on  the 
sidewalk  during  the  winter.  Don't  shovel  it 
off  at  all  and  thereby  save  the  life  of  the 
mechanical  snowplow  by  some  18  percent. 
If  you  alternated  the  strip  one  year  on  one 
side  and  one  year  on  the  other.  It  would  also 
spread  out  the  wear  and  tear  on  the  concrete 
and  that  ought  to  be  worth  something. 

Or  let's  drop  off  one  of  those  zip  code 
digits  and  have  only  four  numbers  instead 
of  five.  That  automatically  eliminates  20  per 
cent  of  all  the  work  connected  with  zip  codes 
since  there  would  only  be  four  numbers  to 
write  or  read.  The  amount  of  postal  effort 
saved  In  this  simple  dropping  of  one  zip  code 
number  would  be  staggering!  And  I'm  sur- 
prised the  post  office  hasn't  thought  of  It. 

This  is  the  same  principle  as  that  clever 
innovation  on  abbreviating  states  that  the 
post  office  is  using  now  like  "Wy."  for  Wyo. 
and  "Co."  for  Colo. 

And  if  the  post  office  carried  this  further 
BO  only  one-half  as  many  lines  on  the  post 
mark  would  be  used  now  it  would  result  in 
substantial  savings  in  ink  and  meUl  wear. 

Or  maybe  the  size  of  the  stamps  should  be 
reduced  by  one-seventh  or  the  number  of 
those  little  holes  on  the  perforation  cut  down 
to  every  other  one. 

Who  needs  a  corporation  to  run  the  post 
office  when  aU  this  efficiency  could  be  work- 
ing for  us  right  now! 


SENATOR  COOPER  ADDRESSES  THB 
COMMTITEE  OP  39 

Mr.  BOOGS.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Kentucky 
fMr.  Cooper)  recently  visited  my  State 
to  speak  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
Committee  of  39. 

The  Committee  of  39  is  an  organisa- 
tion of  ciUaens  in  the  State  of  Delaware 
dedicated  to  the  goal  of  good  govern- 
ment. Their  bipartisan  efforts  to  foster 
public  Interest  in  State  arid  local  govern- 
ment have  had  a  beneficial  effect  in  our 
State. 

IlM   message   that   Senator   Coopb 
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brou^rht  to  them  in  his  remarks  was  most 
proTooative.  He  discussed  tbe  Nation's 
involfement  in  Southeast  Asia,  partic- 
lilarly  as  it  relates  to  the  broader  question 
of  America's  constitutional  response  to 
its  treaty  commitments. 

In  order  to  permit  Senators  an  <Jppor- 
tunity  to  read  Senator  Cooper's  observa- 
tions, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
speech  to  the  Committee  of  39  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
ADoacss  BY  Sematos  John  Skz3U(an  Coopxb, 

REPUB1.ICAN   OF  KKNTI;CKY,  at  the  AMNtTAL 

Dinner  or  the  Committee  or  39,  Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

It  Is  a  great  honor  to  be  invited  to  speak  to 
the  Committee  of  39  and  your  gtieste.  Your 
conUnued  efforts  In  the  cause  of  good  gov- 
ernment are  well  known,  have  accomplished 
much  and  have  encouraged  other  citlzena 
throughout  the  nation. 

I  am  honored  also  to  be  In  the  company  of 
my  colleagues.  Senator  WlUlanu  and  Senator 
Boggs. 

John  Williams  was  the  first  Senator  I  met 
when  I  came  to  the  Sen&te  In  1947  for  a 
two  year  term.  He  Is  one  of  three  Republicans 
and  nine  Democrats  remaining  In  the  Senate 
of  the  98  I  met  at  that  time.  Acknowledged 
as  the  foremost  fiscal  authority  In  the  Sen- 
ate, he  has  saved  untold  billions  of  dollars 
for  our  coiuxtry.  Without  vlndlctlveneas,  he 
has  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate, 
wrong  doing  In  both  the  Congrees  and  the 
Executive  toanch  and  be  has  been  faithful 
to  the  high  standards  he  has  set  for  himself. 
I  sit  next  to  him,  I  admire  hUn  and  the  best 
I  can  aay  is  that  be  wtll  be  sorely  inlseed 
by  the  Senate  and  the  people  of  our  country. 

K&I*  BoggB  has  continued  for  the  country 
his  fine  work  as  your  Governor.  His  ability. 
Judgment  and  Integrity  were  quickly  recog- 
nized and  today  he  serves  on  three  important 
commltteee:  Appropriations,  Post  OfBce  and 
Civil  Service  and  Public  Works.  In  the  last 
Committee,  he  Is  the  ranking  Republican  of 
the  Subcommittee  dealing  with  Pollution 
Control. 

Six  years  ago,  before  pollution,  environ- 
ment, and  ecology  bad  become  household 
words.  Senator  Boggs  began  bis  work  In  this 
field.  He  had  played  a  leading  role  in  the  de- 
velopment and  approval  of  major  bills  deal- 
ing with  air  and  vater  pollution,  the  protec- 
tion of  our  territorial  and  Inland  waterways 
against  the  discharge  of  oil  and  other  poUu- 
tant.s,  and  now  be  is  working  on  a  solid  waste 
control  bill.  He  works  with  patience,  with 
re«son,  and  with  good  Judgment  and  an  open- 
ness of  mind,  which  mark  him  as  outstand- 
ing in  the  Senate. 

It  la  dUIlcult  to  know  what  I  should  talk 
about  this  evening.  There  are  so  many  Issues 
of  concern  to  all  of  us,  the  state  of  the  econ- 
omy, the  contradictions  of  affluence  and 
poverty,  the  hostility  within  our  society  be- 
tween generations  and  between  races — all 
are  troubling  and  dlfflcult  or  solution.  The 
threat  of  war  is  Soutbeavt  Asia  and  In  the 
Middle   E^t  Is  constantly  before  us. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  remains  the  chief 
concern  of  our  country.  The  length  of  Ameri- 
can inTolvement,  Its  casualties — 323,000  of 
whom  50.000  are  the  dead — extricating  the 
United  States  Uonx  the  war  despite  the  en- 
deavors of  Presidents  Johnson  and  Nixon, 
and  now  its  extension  into  Cambodia  have 
deepened  Its  uncertalnitlea. 

It  Is  not  my  purpose  this  evening  to  repeat 
tl»  argvments  of  the  past  about  Vietnam. 
Rattier  I  would  like  to  lotroduoa  for  your 
cyBsl«Ufationa  problem  which  the  leason  of 
Vletoam  has  faratsncd  upon  the  Congress  apd 
one  which  deserves  the  conslderallon  of  tlie 
people  (^f  our  country. 


It  is  the  problem  of  determining  whether 
tbe  Involvement  of  the  United  States  in  war, 
In  a  particular  situation,  la  necessary  for  the 
security  of  the  United  States  and  Its  people. 
It  Is  the  problem  of  whether  a  determination 
to  enter  war  should  be  made  by  the  President 
alone  or  by  the  President  and  the  Congress. 
They  are  Issues  which  have  troubled  the 
Congress  and  the  people  during  the  life  of 
the  Republic. 

The  Constitution  provldse  that  the  Con* 
gress  has  the  autJhority  to  declare  war,  to 
raise  and  support  Armies  and  a  Navy,  to 
suppress  insurrections  and  repel  Invasions. 
It  provides  that  the  President  shall  be  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Army  and  Navy  of 
the  United  SUtes  and  of  the  Militia  of  the 
States,  when  called  into  service  of  the  United 
States. 

The  notes  of  members  oS  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  distinguished  the  power 
of  the  President  from  that  of  the  King  of 
England,  who  had  the  power  to  declare  war, 
and  to  raise  armies  and  make  war.  But 
throughout  our  history,  the  exact  war  powers 
of  the  President  and  the  Congrees  have  not 
been  determined  and  probably  cannot  be 
determined  with  exactitude. 

In  cases  of  sudden  attack  upon  the  t«rrlo 
tory  of  the  United  States  or  upon  any  con- 
siderable body  of  U.S.  forces,  the  President 
has.  without  doubt,  the  authority  and  the 
duty  to  repel  the  attack. 

But  a  new  situation  has  evolved  since 
World  War  II  which  makes  the  determina- 
tion of  whether  war  is  necessary  for  our 
security  and  who  shall  make  the  determina- 
tion much  more  difficult,  and  it  is  to  this 
Issue  I  speak  this  evening. 

To  illustrate  this  new  situation,  I  believe 
It  will  be  helpful  to  review  briefly  the  pro- 
gressive Involvement  of  the  United  States 
In  Indo-Chlna. 

The  United  States  has  been  Involved  In 
Vietnam  since  World  War  II.  During  World 
War  n  we  gave  assistance,  through  Nation- 
alist China,  to  Ho  Chi  Minh  In  support  of 
Vietnamese  resistance  to  the  Japanese.  After 
the  war,  we  contributed  about  $2  billion  to 
the  French,  as  they  stubbornly  Insisted  on 
Imposing  again  their  colonial  rule  in  Vietnam. 

The  United  States  did  not  subscribe  to  the 
Geneva  Accords  of  1954.  But  it  began  In  that 
year  a  program  of  economic  assistance  and 
limited  military  training  to  the  Government 
of  South  Vietnam.  In  1962,  the  United  SUtes 
expanded  Its  forces  In  South  Vietnam  as  the 
Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnamese  enlarged 
their  war  against  the  Government  of  South 
Vietnam.  Gradually  our  forces  grew  from  650 
In  1960  to  about  17.000  in  1963,  to  a  peak  of 
513,000  In  1969.  Our  forces  were  fired  upon, 
the  Congress  approved^  in  August  1964  the 
Tonkin  Bay  Resolution,  and  the  United  States 
had  become  fully  engaged  In  the  war. 

I  do  not  believe  that  our  actions  were 
Immoral,  as  some  have  charged.  The  purposes 
of  our  country  were  good — to  assist  in  the 
protection  of  South  Vietnam  against  aggres- 
sion from  the  North,  and  to  support  self- 
determination.  But  I  do  not  believe  the  war 
was,  or  Is,  necessary  to  protect  the  security 
of  the  United  States.  I  doubt  that  any  of 
the  four  Presidents  of  this  era,  or  the  Con- 
gress, or  the  people,  foresaw  or  desired  that 
the  United  States  would  become  Involved  in 
a  large-scale  war  on  the  land  mass  of  Asia. 
But  the  fact  stands  out  that  progressive  series 
of  ^^(ectslons  and  actions  over  a  period  of 
nearly  twenty  years  had  forestalled  a  clear- 
cut  decision  by  the  President,  or  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress,  that  the  defense  of 
South  Vietnam  and  aur  engagement  in  a  great 
war  were  necessary  to  the  security  and  best 
Interests  of  the  United  States. 

This  process  of  progressive  Involvement  to 
a  point  of  engagement  tn  war.  without  any 
express  prior  contmltment  by  our  govern- 
ment!  c«n   occur   again,   and   l«   situations 


where  our  national  security  and  interests  are 
not  actually  threatened. 

I  would  like  to  indicate  two  areas  In  which 
such  a  situation  could  develop. 

The  first  area  will  be  found  in  our  obliga- 
tions uxKler  the  colleotlve  security  arrange- 
menU  to  which  the  United  States  is  a  party— 
and  I  may  say  the  essential  party — since  our 
chief  wartime  allies.  Great  Britain  and 
France,  are  disengaging  themselves  from  their 
responsibilities  under  the  treaties. 

The  period  following  World  War  II,  viewed 
by  the  United  States  and  the  West  as  an  op- 
portunity for  world  stability,  was  considered 
by  Stalin's  Soviet  Union  as  another  stage  in 
its  struggle  with  the  Western  democratic 
nations. 

The  collapse  of  Nazi  Germany  brought  the 
Soviet  armies  into  Eastern  Europe.  The  fall 
of  Nationalist  China,  the  attack  upon  South 
Korea  and  the  possibility  of  a  thrust  from 
Communist  China  toward  Southeast  Asia, 
oaused  the  United  SUtes  to  enter  a  wide 
range  of  bl -lateral  and  multi-lateral  mutual 
defense  agreements  designed  to  contain  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China.  They 
are  eight  in  number  and  include  43  nations. 
Among  them  are  the  NATO,  SEATO  and 
ANZUS  and  Inter-American  multi-lateral 
treaties  with  Japan,  Korea,  the  Philippines 
ana  Nationalist  China. 

While  these  treaties  differ  in  certain  re- 
spects— particularly  NATO,  which  recites 
that  an  attack  upon  a  tremendous  area  des- 
ignated by  the  treaty  shall  be  considered 
an  attack  upon  all  the  parties — they  are 
similar  in  substance. 

In  essence,  the  treaties  state  that  an  ag- 
gression, by  armed  attack  against  any  party 
to  the  treaty  would  endanger  the  safety  of 
all,  and  that  each  party — ^including  of  course 
the  United  States — would  act  to  meet  the 
danger  "in  accordance  with  its  constitutional 
processes." 

The  term  "constitutional  processes"  Is  not 
defined  or  spelled  out  In  the  treaties.  And 
the  reports  of  the  committees  and  the  de- 
bates in  the  Congress  on  its  meaning  show 
marked  disagreement.  Does  "constitutional 
processes"  mean  that  the  President,  acting  as 
Commander-in-Chief,  could  commit  the 
forces  of  the  United  States  to  the  military 
assistance  of  another  treaty  country?  Or 
does  it  mean  that  the  President  shall  con- 
sult with  the  Congress,  to  determine  whether 
the  dispatch  of  American  forces  Is  essential 
to  the  security  of  the  United  States  as  well 
as  the  other  country,  and  that  he  will  not 
commit  forces  until  the  Congress  has  given 
Its  approval,  either  by  a  declaration  of  war 
or  by  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Congress? 

In  fact,  as  the  situation  exists  today.  It 
may  be  too  late  to  come  to  the  Congress.  For 
in  addition  to  Vietnam,  American  troops  are 
stationed  in  Korea,  Thailand,  Japan,  Na- 
tionalist China,  the  Philippilnees,  and,  of 
course,  in  Western  Europe.  If  our  troops  in 
any  of  these  countries  should  be  attacked, 
the  President,  as  Commander-in-Chief,  has 
the  constitutional  authority,  and  the  duty 
to  protect  them.  This  could  expand  Into  war, 
without  the  "constitutional  process"  ever 
being  exercised  by  the  Joint  action  of  the 
President  and  the  Congress. 

I  have  raised  questions.  Now,  we  must  con- 
sider if  there  are  ways,  imperfect  of  course, 
by  which  we  can  help  avoid  a  progressive 
involvement  in  the  affairs  of  another  coun- 
try to  the  point  where,  locked  in  by  prior 
action  and  statements,  the  United  States 
may  find  Itself  in  war  eveii  though  our  na- 
tional security  Is  not  at  stake. 

The  presence  of  our  armed  forces  In  an- 
other country  obviously  presents  the  greatest 
danger  of  engagement  In  war.  Senator 
Symington's  subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Committee  'on  Foreign  Relations  has  beeti 
making  a  very  tlvorough  examination  of  the 
status  of  our  armed  forces  around  the  world 
and  the  necessity  of  their  presence  in  for- 
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eign  countries.  The  Administration  is  making 
the  same  sort  of  examination.  Both  branches 
are  beginning  to  consider  the  orderly  reduc- 
tion or  withdrawal  of  our  forces  from  other 
countries  consistent  with  the  protection  of 
our  security. 

There  are  disagreements  about  the  areas 
from  which  forces  should  be  withdrawn,  and 
I  must  admit  I  have  my  exceptions.  I  do  not 
believe  there  should  be  a  drastic  reduction 
In  our  forces  in  Europe  at  the  time  when  the 
SALT  talks  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  talks 
between  West  and  East  Germany  are  going 
forward,  and  when  talks  between  the  NATO 
and  Warsaw  Pact  countries  upon  mutual  re- 
duction of  armed  forces  In  Europ>e  are  in 
prospect,  and  while  the  danger  in  the  Middle 
East  exists. 

The  size  of  our  forces  in  other  countries  Is 
a  significant  factor.  Our  involvement  in  war 
in  Vietnam  began  In  1963  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  substantial  American  forces.  The  Con- 
gress should  Insist  that  no  substantial  forces, 
even  as  military  advisors,  should  be  deployed 
in  another  country  without  its  approval.  Wel- 
comed at  first,  they  become  the  focus  of  na- 
tionalist opp>ositlon — as,  similarly,  foreign 
troops  would  be  in  the  United  States. 

My  examples  thus  war,  other  than  Viet 
Nam,  have  dealt  chiefly  with  situations  where 
we  are  not  yet  involved  in  war.  As  I  have 
stated,  I  believe  there  are  few  situations, 
other  than  nuclear  attack,  where  the  Presi- 
dent does  not  have  ample  time  to  come  to 
the  Congress  for  Its  approval  of  a  war 
decision. 

"■It  is  much  more  difficult  to  determine  the 
constitutional  powers  of  the  Congress  and 
the  President,  when  we  are  in  war.  In  war, 
the  President  as  Commander-in-Chief,  has 
wide  powers  to  conduct  the  war,  to  direct  the 
armed  forces  and.  of  course,  to  protect  their 
security.  Congress  may  disagree  with  his  de- 
cisions, but  there  is  little  that  It  can  do  to 
challenge  his  decisions  except  by  the  denial 
of  funds  to  the  armed  forces.  This  is  a  very 
difficult  course  to  follow,  for  one  must  think 
of  the  security  of  those  who  fight,  those  who 
are  patriotically  obeying  the  orders  of  their 
government. 

The  United  States  Senate  In  several  Initia- 
tives last  year  made  an  effort  to  assert  Its  con- 
stitutional power  to  Join  in  war-making 
decisions.  By  a  nearly  unanimous  vote.  It 
approved  the  "National  Commitments  Reso- 
lution". In  brief,  the  resolution  states  that 
the  use  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States,  or  the  promise  of  their  use,  to  another 
country,  upon  the  territory  of  another  coun- 
try, shall  not  be  deemed  a  national  commit- 
ment of  the  United  States  unless  explicitly 
agreed  to  by  the  President  and  the  Congress 
through  a  treaty,  statute  or  Joint  resolution. 

Again,  In  1969,  an  amendment  to  the  De- 
fense Authorization  Bill,  denying  funds  for 
the  use  of  American  forces  in  support  of 
Laos  or  Thailand,  was  adopted  by  the  unani- 
mous vote  In  the^enate,  but  was  not  ac- 
cepted by  the  Houses  Later,  in  December,  an 
amendment  to  the  Defense  Appropriations 
Bill  was  adopted  by  both  the  Senate  and 
House  denying  the  use  of  funds  for  Ameri- 
can ground  forces  in  Laos.  The  intended  ef- 
fect of  the  amendments  was  to  Insure  that 
before  American  forces  could  be  committed 
to  the  defense  of  these  countries  in  war,  the 
President  must  secure  the  approval  of  the 
Congress. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset  of  my  talk,  I  am 
not  here  to  argue  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
the  war  decisions  that  have  been  made  In 
Vietnam  In  the  past,  but  rather  to  suggest 
ways  to  avoid  such  wars  I  have  supported 
the  Vletnamlzatlon  policy  of  President  Nlxon 
as  It  represented  a  clear  change  from  past 
policies.  And,  whatever  our  Intentions  may 
have  been  about  becoming  involved  in  the 
war,  I  think  It  reasonable  to  say  that  the 
Government  of  South  Vietnam  and  at  least 


a  part  of  its  people  must  have  considered 
that  twenty  years  of  support  and  promises  of 
support  by  our  leaders  and  the  approval  of 
the  Tonkin  Bay  Resolution  Indicated  a  pur- 
pose to  assist  in  their  defense. 

Now  the  Vietnam  War  has  extended  Into 
Cambodia,  and  this  leads  me  to  a  difficult 
issue  we  face  In  the  Senate  today,  and  which 
will  be  repeated  during  this  session  of  the 
Congress. 

The  operation  in  Cambodia  If  considered 
standing  alone  is  probably  a  classic  military 
operation.  It  is  one  which  may  fall  within 
the  authority  of  the  President  as  Comman- 
der-in-Chief to  protect  our  armed  forces. 
The  President  has  stated  that  he  does  not 
intend  to  become  Involved  in  a  war  for  Cam- 
bodia and  that  it  is  his  purpose  to  withdraw 
our  forces  within  a  time  period  of  seven 
weeks.  I  respect  his  statement  but  as  the  les- 
son of  Vietnam  informs  us,  even  beyond  the 
control  of  the  President — such  as  a  change 
in  government  in  Cambodia  or  the  intro- 
duction of  larger  Vietnamese  forces  or 
"volunteer"  forces  of  other  countries — may 
alter  our  position  In  Cambodia. 

In  this  situation,  where  no  obligation  of 
any  kind  to  Cambodia  exists.  I  believe  that 
the  Congress  has  the  authority  to  ask  that 
no  war  for  Cambodia  or  any  longer  war  in 
Cambodia  shall  be  undertaken  without  the 
approval  of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

This  position  Is  embodied  in  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Military  Sales  Act  up>on  which 
the  Senate  will  vote  within  a  week.  It  prob- 
ably will  present  a  constitutional  clash  be- 
tween the  powers  of  the  President  and  those 
of  the  Congress.  And  I  do  not  know  what  the 
outcome  will  be.  The  possibility  of  such  a 
clash  has  been  examined  by  many  distin- 
guished constitutional  scholars  during  this 
century  and  all  have  agreed  that  there  Is  no 
definitive  answer  expect  that  the  Congress 
and  the  President  must  consult  fully  with 
each  other,  must  respect  each  other,  and 
must  make  accommodations  In  the  national 
interest. 

I  will  end  on  this  note  because  It  seems 
to  me  that  It  Is  the  only  response  to  many 
of  the  serious  problems  and  conditions  which 
trouble  our  country  today.  There  are  divi- 
sions and  very  serious  ones  between  our  peo- 
ple about  the  war  in  Vietnam,  between  the 
poor  and  the  well-to-do,  between  the  white 
and  nonwhlte  citizens,  between  the  young 
and  the  older  generation.  There  is  need  for 
communication,  for  understanding,  for  ac- 
tion to  meet  the  needs  of  our  people,  there 
is  need  for  toleraace  and  respect  for  each 
other. 

There  are  difficult  problems  and  dangers 
in  the  world,  as  there  are  at  home.  South- 
east Asia,  the  Middle  East  and  the  nuclear 
arms  race,  which  unless  halted,  threatens 
the  destruction  of  civilization  as  we  know 
It. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  from  the 
beginning  have  organized  the  rule  of  law  and 
Justice  in  our  country.  Its  preservation.  Its 
strengthening,  are  the  objectives  we  pursue 
as  the  only  sane  alternatives  to  violence  at 
home  and  power  and  war  in  the  world.  Over 
50  years  ago.  Justice  Holmes  said  in  a  speech : 

"I  have  no  belief  in  panacea  and  almost 
none  in  sudden  ruin.  I  believe  with  Montes- 
quieu that  if  the  chance  of  battle  has  ruined 
a  state,  there  was  a  general  cause  at  work 
that  made  the  state  ready  to  f>erish  by  a 
single  battle." 

I  believe  that  most  of  our  people  believe, 
as  your  work  has  expressed,  that  some  first 
principles  exist  beneath  our  framework  of 
law — call  them  spiritual,  moral  or  ethical  as 
you  choose.  If  in  times  of  stress  they  do  not 
seem  to  prevail,  it  Is  the  continued  etlart  to 
make  them  effective  that  gives  pvirpose  to 
our  lives  and  sustains  the  hope  of  peace  and 
Justice. 


THE  FITZGERALD  CASE:    8  MONTHS v 
OP    INACTION    AT    THE    JUSTICE^ 
DEPARTMENT  _ 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
November  22,  1969,  I  wrote  to  the  Jus- 
tice Department  asking  them  to  investi- 
gate the  Intimidation  and  firing  of  A. 
Ernest  Fitzgerald,  the  former  Air  Force 
cost  efficiency  expert.  On  November  28, 
just  6  days  later,  the  Justice  Department 
responded  that — 

After  we  review  the  transcript,  a  deterr 
mination  will  be  made  as  to  whether  the  evi- 
dence presented  justifies  further  action  by 
the  Department.  We  will  let  you  know  when 
our  review  and  appraisal  of  the  case  is  com- 
pleted. 

On  December  30,  1969,  I  received  a 
further  letter  of  reply  from  the  Justice 
Department.  In  that  letter  I  was  assured 
thatr— 

When  all  available  evidence  is  received  and 
reviewed,  a  definite  conclusion  will  be  made 
as  to  whether  the  facts  show  a  violation  of 
the  Federal  criminal  code. 

Mr.  President,  246  days  have  now 
passed  since  my  original  letter  to  At- 
torney General  Mitchell.  How  long  does 
it  take  the  Justice  Department  to  re- 
ceive and  review — all  available  evi- 
dence? Exactly  when  will  the  promised 
"determination  be  made  as  to  whether 
the  evidence  presented  justifies  further 
action  by  the  Department"? 

It  appears  clearly  on  the  basis  of  the 
facts  that  A.  Ernest  Fitzgerald  was  fired 
because  he  testified  as  to  the  truth  be- 
fore a  congressional  committee.  It  seems 
to  me  it  should  not  take  the  Department 
of  Justice  8  months  or  the  great  amount 
of  time  it  has  taken  them  to  determine  If 
they  have  a  case  against  an  official  In 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

When  the  Department  of  Justice  wants 
to,  it  can  act  in  the  matter  of  weeks,  or 
even  days.  What  is  taking  it  so  long  to 
make  up  its  mind  in  this  case? 


FEDERAL  REJENUE  SHARING 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  it  is  time 
once  again  to  invite  the  attention  of 
Senators  to  the  administration's^  pro- 
posed legislation  enacting  the  Federal 
revenue-sharing  principle. 

The   President    recently    indicated    a 
"strong  desire"  to  secure  enactment  of    • 
such  legislation  this  year. 

Since  the  strength  of  our  local  govern- 
ments rests  largely  with  their  fiscal  capa- 
bility and  capacity,  we  in  Congress  must 
contribute  to  Improving  that  capability. 
We  should  enact.  Immediately,  a  system 
of  Federal  revenue  sharing  with  the  State 
Bind  local  governments. 

Revenue  sharing  simply  is  a  means  of 
federalizing  the  Federal  income  tax 
base — sharing  it  directly  with  hard- 
pressed  local  governments.  We  now  have 
a  fiscal  mismatch,  and  the  revenue  ca- 
pacity of  local  government  is  severely 
strained. 

I  cannot  think  of  an  objective  more 
fundamental  to  the  Nations  interests 
than  Insuring  that  we  have  strong  local 
government. 
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Our  federal  system  has  served  us  well, 
but  we  need  to  design  better  systems  for 
delivering  Federal  program  assistance. 
As  our  domestic  problems  grow  more 
complex,  the  solutions  do  not  lie  In  a 
single  Central  Government  In  Washing- 
ton. The  solutions  lie  in  renewing  the 
capacities  of  the  other  levels  of  govern- 
ment to  make  the  most  effective  use  of 
our  resources  and  to  provide  machinery 
that  can  respond  effectively  and  directly 
to  problems  as  they  arise.  Americans  are 
not  only  frustrated  with  the  performance 
of  governmental  institutions,  but  also 
with  the  unresponsiveness  to  local  con- 
cerns. 

I  see  little  letup  in  future  needs  of 
State  and  local  govenoments  in  this  dec- 
ade. The  demands  on  local  governments 
and  the  rising  costs  of  government  serv- 
ices are  severely  straining  local  budgets. 
We  are  facing  a  local  government  fiscal 
crisis  which  threatens  the  domestic 
problem  solving  fiber  of  our  Nation. 

True  and  meaningful  help  to  these 
hard-pressed  local  governments  can  come 
through  Federal  revenue  sharing.  We  can 
use  revenue  sharing  as  a  pressure  valve 
to  relieve  fiscal  imbalance  among  local 
governments  and  to  provide  an  injection 
of  fresh  funds  to  those  governments 
which  are  closest  to  the  people. 

I  believe  It  la  time  now  that  this  E>emo- 
cratlc  Congress  get  on  with  the  business 
of  establishing  Federal  revenue  sharing 
as  President  Nixon  has  proposed  and  as 
I  have  called  for  many  times  before. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Recoio  a  statement  en- 
titled "Questions  and  Answers  on  Reve- 
nue Sharing  Proposals." 

There  bjsing  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

QuBsnoMS  AMD  Answebs  on  Rkvsnxte- 
Skaring  Pboposal 

1.  Q.  What  is  the  purpose  of  this  proposed 
legislation? 

A.  The  ultimate  purjxjses  are: 

To  restore  to  the  State*  their  proper  rights 
and  roles  In  the  Federal  system  with  a  new 
emphasis  on  local  Initiative  and  discretion; 

To  provide  both  the  encouragement  and 
the  necessary  resources  for  local  and  State 
officials  to  exercise  leadership  In  solving  their 
own  problems; 

To  restore  strengrth  and  vigor  to  local  and 
State  governments; 

To  achieve  a  better  allocation  of  total  pub- 
lic resources. 

2.  Q.  Why  do  State  and  local  governments 
need  revenue  sharing? 

A.  One  reason  is  due  to  what  Senator 
Scott  calls  the  "fiscal  mismatch."  Federal 
tax  receipts,  based  largely  on  Incon^,  tend  to 
grow  faster  than  the  economy.  At  the  local 
level,  the  reverse  la  true.  State  and  local 
revenues,  based  heavily  on  sales  and  property 
taxes,  do  not  keep  pace  with  economic 
growth,  while  expenditure  requirements  for 
education,  health,  welfare,  and  other  local 
services  tend  to  exceed  such  growth. 

3  Q.  But  doesn't  the  Federal  Government 
provide  aid  to  State  and  local  governments 
already? 

A.  Yes.  Federal  grants  to  State  and  local 
governments  will  amount  to  924  bllUon  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1970  and  an  estimated  $28  bil- 
lion In  1971.  But  this  assistance  Is  being  dis- 
tributed through  a  confusing  array  of  nearly 
500  separate  program  authorizations.  A  basic 
objective  of  revenue  sharing  is  to  supplement 
the  existing  Federal  aid  effort  with  broader 
and  less  conditional  fiscal  assistance.  In  this 
manner,  both  funds  and  the  responsibility  tor 


their  proper  allocation  will  be  transferred  to 
the  States  and  localities. 

4.  Q.  But  if  some  "surplus"  revenue  de- 
velops at  the  Federal  level,  why  not  reduce 
the  Federal  tax  take — leaving  the  field  open 
for  States  and  localities? 

A.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  sending  back  to 
the  States  "excess"  Federal  revenues  left  over 
from  Federal  program  requirements.  Revenue 
sharing  should  be  viewed  as  an  expenditure 
for  a  basic  national  purpose — strengthening 
the  financial  base  of  our  Federal  system  of 
government.  It  shouold  be  evaluated  with 
other  expenditure  programs  and  assured  de- 
livery to  Sta;te  and  local  governments. 

6.  Q.  Wotc  much  money  is  to  be  shared? 
A.  The  size  of  the  total  fund  to  be  shared 

will  be  a  stated  percentage  of  peirsonal  taxa- 
ble income — the  base  on  which  Federal  in- 
dividual income  taxes  are  levied.  To  provide 
for  an  orderly  phase-in  of  this  program,  the 
FY  1971  percentage  will  Involve  new  obllga- 
tional  authority  of  S375  million  for  the  last 
quarter  of  the  year — or  tl  billion  on  a  full- 
yeM*  basis;  subs'tquently  fiscal  year  per- 
centages will  be  Increased  annually  up  to  a 
permanent  one  percent  for  fiscal  year  1976 
and  thereafter.  On  this  basis,  we  estimate  an 
appropriation  for  fiscal  1976  of  about  (S 
billion. 

8.  Q.  The  initial  amount  of  revenue  shar- 
ing  does  not  sound  like  much,  particularly 
when  it  is  spiit  up  among  50  States  and 
thousands  of  cities  and  counties.  Wouldn't 
this  jv^t  be  (|t.  drop  in  the  bucket  for  most 
oommunitiesP 

A.  Given  the  current  and  near-term  budget 
outlook,  there  were,  realistically,  two  alter- 
natives for  introducing  revenue  sharing: 
^  1 )  either  delay  introducing  the  plan  until 
funds  are  available  to  begin  a  full-scale  pro- 
gram, or  (2)  establish  the  plan  now  and 
provide  for  phased  increases  as  budget  re- 
sources permit.  The  second  course  of  action 
is  clearly  preferable.  With  all  the  comp>eting 
claims  for  limited  Federal  revenues,  it  is 
important  to  establish  the  principle  of  reve- 
nue sharing  as  soon  as  practicable. 

7.  Q.  Can  the  States  and  localities  depend 
on  this  flow  of  funds  to  be  regularly  appro- 
priated? 

A.  In  order  to  provide  for  the  assured  fiow 
of  Fede<^  funds,  a  permanent  and  Indefinite 
appropriation  will  be  authorized  and  estab- 
lished for  the  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
from  which  money  will  be  automatically 
disbursed  each  fiscal  year,  as  required  by  the 
revenue  sharing  act. 

8.  g.  How  wUl  the  funds  be  distributed? 
A.  The  funds  will  be  distributed  from  the 

Federal  Treasury  to  the  50  States  and  the 
DUtrlct  oX  Columbia.  Each  State  will  receive 
an  amount  based  on  its  share  of  national 
population,  adjusted  for  the  States  revenue 
effort.  The  revenue  effort  factor  provides  the 
States  with  some  Incentive  to  maintain  (and 
even  expand)  their  efforts  to  use  their  own 
tax  resources  to  meet  their  needs.  Revenue 
effort  is  the  ratio  of  total  general  revenues 
collected  by  State  and  local  governments  in 
a  given  year  to  the  total  personal  income  of 
that  State. 

9.  Q.  Will  the  States  be  required  to  share 
some  of  this  distribution  unth  their  local 
governments? 

A.  Yee.  The  allocation  of  a  State's  share 
among  Its  general  units  of  local  government 
will  be  established  by  prescribed  formula. 
The  proportion  which  an  Individual  local 
government  will  receive  corresponds  to  the 
ratio  of  its  own  revenues  to  total  State  and 
local  government  revenues  In  the  State. 

10.  Q.  Why  are  these  particular  distribu- 
tion formula*  u^ed? 

A.  Distributions  based  on  revenues  raised 
have  several  Important   advantages: 

They  make  allowance  for  State- by-State 
variations  In  preferences:  they  tend  to  be 
neutral  with  respect  to  the  current  relative 
fiscal  Importance  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  each  State;  they  provide  a  method 


for  allocation  among  government  units  with 
ovM'lapplng  Jurisdictions. 

11.  Q.  By  sharing  revenues  with  every  city, 
county,  and  town,  is  the  effectiveness  of  this 
plan  diluted  too  much? 

A.  We  are  unable  to  find  an  acceptable  or 
logical  point  at  which  revenue  sharing  funds 
should  be  denied  a  local  government.  Some 
proposals  would  exclude  all  cities  and  coun- 
ties of  less  than  50,000.  All  local  governments 
are  faced  with  fiscal  presstires.  often  espe- 
cially acute  for  small  communities,  and  all 
deserve  specific  inclusion  In  the  revenue- 
sharing  program. 

12.  Q.  What  restrictions  Or  qualifications 
will  be  imposed  on  the  use  of  these  funds? 

A.  There  will  be  no  program  or  project 
restrictions  on  the  use  of  these  funds.  One 
purpose  of  revenue  sharing  is  to  permit  local 
authorities  the  programming  fiexibility  to 
make  their  own  budget  allocation  deci- 
sions. Bach  State  will  be  required  to 
meet  minimum  reporting  and  accounting 
requirements. 

13.  Q.  Are  State  and  local  governments 
able  to  establish  proper  social  priorities  for 
the  allocation  of  their  revenue  sharing 
funds? 

A.  The  answer  can  be  obtained  by  ex- 
amining the  pattern  of  State  and  local 
spending.  From  their  own  revenue,  they 
have  consistently  spent  the  lion's  share  on 
education,  health  and  hoepltals,  and  pub- 
lic welfare. 

14.  Q.  How  do  the  various  State,  county, 
city  and  other  local  officials  view  this  reve- 
nue-sharing proposal? 

A.  Senator  Sciott  has  had  numerous  dis- 
cussions with  Oovernor  Shafer.  Lt.  Governor 
Broderlck,  mayors,  and  county  officials  on  this 
proposal.  There  has  developed  a  remarkable 
degree  of  approval.  Revenue  sharing  has  now 
been  enthusiastically  backed  by  the  na- 
tional associations  of  governors,  mayors, 
county  commissioners,  and  other  State  and 
local  leaders. 

15.  Q.  How  much  of  a  new  administrative 
apparatus  will  be  required  to  administer 
revenue  sharing? 

A.  None.  The  plan  has  been  designed  to 
operate  almost  automatically,  avoiding  any 
requirement  for  the  establlshmeriit  of  any 
new  Federal  bureau  or  agency.  The  whole 
purpose  is  to  avoid  Federal  controls  and  to 
increase  the  fiscal  discretion  available  to 
State  and  local  governments. 


RUTGERS  JOURNAL  OF  COMPUTERS 
AND  THE  LAW 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  initiative  of  a  group  of 
students  In  Rutgers  University  Law 
School  who  have  compiled  a  series  of 
articles  and  pubUshed  a  book  entitled 
"Rutgers  Journal  of  Computers  and  the 
Law." 

I  am  told  that  the  Journal,  pubUshed 
this  spring,  is  the  first  of  Its  kind. 

The  Journal  is  in  the  form  of  a  forum 
for  the  presentation  of  outstanding  arti- 
cles that  treat  subjects  involving  com- 
puters, automation,  and  the  electronic 
data  processing  industry,  in  their  inter- 
action with  the  law  and  law  making. 
Such  topics  as  computers  in  legal  re- 
search, data  processing,  law  ofBce  man- 
agement, computer  utilities,  and  time 
sharing  are  given  extensive  exposure. 

An  article  of  particular  interest  to 
Members  of  Congress  is  entitled  "Con- 
gress: The  Three  Dimensional  Chess- 
botu'd,"  written  by  Robert  L.  Chartrand. 
Chartrand  points  out  ways  in  which,  in 
the  midst  of  today's  information  explo- 
sion, Congress  ooukl  effectively  use  com- 
puters to  systemlze  data. 
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The  systemization,  Chartrand  explains, 
could  be  broken  down  into  categories  such 
as  delineation  of  the  problem,  summaries 
of  existing  programs,  related  written 
commentary,  and  listing  of  legislation. 

Computers  are  currently  being  used 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  which  reports  that  they  are 
extremely  helpful  to  its  work.  The  com- 
mittee notes  that  the  use  of  compui^rs 
has  saved  its  members  and  staff  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  effort.  It  believes  that 
as  soon  as  Members  of  Congress  become 
aware  of  the  potential  benefits  of  com- 
puters, computer  usage  will  become  wide- 
spread. 

The  editors  of  the  Rutgers  Journal  of 
Computers  and  the  Law,  who  intend  to 
publish  similar  editions  twice  each  year, 
deserve  congratulations  for  an  important 
contribution  in  a  field  too  often  ne- 
glected. 


FULL  FUNDING  FOR  HEALTH 
MANPOWER  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  PELL.  M^  President,  much  has 
been  said  about  the  health  crisis  which 
faces  our  country  today.  Yet  while  much 
is  being  said,  as  usual,  not  enough  is 
being  done.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
health  appropriations  blD  now  pending 
in  committee  is  of  such  importance. 

Contrary  to  the  traditional  explana- 
tion of  the  cause  of  infiation,  inflation  in 
health  costs  is  due  to  a  lack  of  money 
rather  than  an  excess  of  money.  That  is, 
unless  increased  funds  are  committed  to 
health  manpower,  the  inflation  in  our 
health  system,  which  is  due  to  a  lack  of 
adequate  health  manpower,  will  continue 
to  exist. 

Extra  dollars  for  health  manpower  is 
an  anti-inflationary  step.  I  would  ui-ge 
that  health  manpower  programs  be  fully 
fimded. 

,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial regarding  health  manpower  funds, 
published  In  a  recent  newsletter  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd, 
as  follows: 

Health  Funds 

Congress'  eagerness  to  override  President 
NUon's  veto  of  the  HiU-Burton  hospital  con- 
struction bill  may  prove  to  be  an  indicator 
of  things  to  come. 

It  is  heartening  to  see  Congressmen  express 
concern  about  health  appropriations.  They 
will  have  a  chance  soon  to  express  themselves 
on  legislation  of  far  more  Importance  to  the 
nation's  health  care  system  than  the  HIU- 
Burton  measure. 

Now  pending  before  Congress  Is  appro- 
priation legislation  to  expand  medical  edu- 
cation faculties  and  Increase  the  number  of 
physicians.  The  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion has  asked  Congress  to  appropriate: 

The  full  $225  mUllon  authorized  under  the 
Health  Professions  Educational  Assistance 
Act.  The  Administration's  request  was  for 
$118  minion.  The  AMA  has  pointed  out  that 
there  already  is  a  backlog  of  approximately 
$400  million  In  medical  school  construction 
applications. 

$30  million  for  health  research  facilities 
and  $1 1  million  for  medical  libraries — the  f uU 
amounts  already  authorized  by  Congress,  al- 
though the  Administration  has  not  requested 
any  appropriations  in  either  category.  Said 
AMA:  "Construction  of  educational  facilities 


is  very  closely  related  to  construction  of  fa- 
cilities for  research  and  medical  libraries. 
Failure  to  meet  the  need  wiU  inevitably  re- 
strict efforts  to  Increase  enrollments." 

All  of  the  $168  mUlion  already  authorized 
for  institutional  grants,  special  improvement 
grants,  and  the  physician  augmentation  pro- 
gram. The  Administration  has  requested  ap- 
propriations totaling  $133.65  million. 

The  shortage  of  health  manpower  Is  ac- 
•  knowledged  by  almost  everyone.  Figures — 
most  commonly  aUuding  to  a  shortage  of 
50,000  physicians — are  frequently  bandied 
about,  and  most  experts  feel  the  manpower 
problem  Is  one  of  the  most  important  factors 
in  the  nation's  health  care  delivery  problem. 

The  Importance  of  the  appropriations  de- 
scribed above,  as  the  AMA  told  Congress,  is 
that  these  funds  could  mean  the  salvation  of 
some  medical  schools  which  are  "in  pre- 
carious financial  balance"  and  are  having 
problems  maintaining  their  present  enroU- 
ments.  The  general  institutional  and  sjiecial 
Improvement  grants  are  particularly  impor- 
tant because  the  money  Involved  can  be  ap- 
plied directly  to  the  medical  schools'  educa- 
tional programs. 

With  all  the  public  attention  directed  to- 
ward health  care,  it  Is  to  be  hoped  that 
Congress  will  consider  medical  education  and 
research  as  Important  as  hospital  construc- 
tion. Sen.  Warren  Magnuson  (D.,  Wash.) ,  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Health  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee,  put  it  well  when  his 
group  opened  hearings  on  the  budget  of  the 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Dept.: 

"No  crisis,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  de- 
serves higher  priority  than  this.  .  .  .  The 
budget  requests  of  the  Administration  this 
year  simply  are  not  adequate  to  cope  with 
the  crisis"  and  "represent  a  tragic  neglect  of 
the  true  needs  of  the  American  people." 

The  AMA  has  urged  Congress  to  give  health 
care  primary  consideration  in  the  budget  for 
the  next  fiscal  year.  The  lawmakers  must  act 
to  meet  the  nation's  crisis  In  health  man- 
power. 


SENATOR  JAVrrS  ARGUES  FOR  THE 
GENOCIDE  CONVENTION— n 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
turn  again  to  the  cogent  arguments  for 
Senate  ratification  of  the  United  Nations 
convention  against  genocide  that  were 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits).  In  his  rebuttal 
to  various  arguments  against  rattflcatlon. 
Senator  Javits  addressed  himself  to  the 
meaning  and  overtones  of  the  term 
"genocide." 

Many  critics  of  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention believe  the  term  "genocide"  is 
not  sufBciently  defined  in  the  treaty. 
Some  have  suggested  that  for  genocide  to 
be  committed  sui  entire  group  must  be 
wiped  out.  But  Senator  Javits  points  out 
that  It  is  entirely  legitimate  that  the 
term  "genocide"  be  defined  in  terms  of 
the  overall  purposes  of  the  convention. 
"Genocide"  was  a  new  term  in  1948  and 
the  definition  in  the  convention  repre- 
sented the  international  consensus  on  its 
meaning. 

Senator  Javits  asks : 

(Do  many  of  our  critics)  really  beUeve  that 
an  entire  group  rnxost  be  wiped  out  before  it 
is  fair  to  say  that  genocide  has  occurred? 
This  view  would  seem  extreme. 

An  additional  argument  that  Senator 
Javits  refuted  during  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  hearings  on  genocide 
was  that  which  dealt  with  sovereignty  of 
the  States.  For  instance,  some  have  ar- 
gued that  this  international  treaty  would 


supersede  all  State  laws  and  pr£u;tices 
inconsistent  with  them  and  thereby  de- 
prive the  States  of  the  power  to  pros- 
ecute and  punish  in  their  courts  acts 
condemned  by  articles  n  and  III  of  the 
convention.  But  Senator  jAvrrs  demon- 
strates that  the  convention  is  not  self- 
executing: 

The  Convention  Is  clearly  non-self-execut- 
ing In  view  of  the  requirement  of  article  V 
to  enact  the  necessary  Implementing  legisla- 
tion. This  administration  Intends  to  await 
enactment  of  such  legislation  by  the  Con- 
gress before  depositing  our  ratification  and 
thus  becoming  a  party  to  the  Convention.  If 
there  is  supersession  of  any  inconsistent 
State  laws,  it  wUl  be  by  the  Federal  legisla- 
tion, not  by  the  convention.  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  in  what  way  any  existing  State  law 
or  practice  could  be  Inconsistent  with  the 
Convention. 

The  enactment  of  Implementing  legislation 
for  the  Genocide  Convention  by  the  Con- 
gress need  not  automatically  preclude  the 
States  from  prosecuting  the  acts  proscribed 
by  the  Convention.  Whether  or  not  a  con- 
gressional act  preempts  an  area  of  law  de- 
pends on  the  Intent  of  Congress.  If,  as  could 
be  reasonably  argued,  Congress  did  not  In- 
tend completely  to  fill  this  area  of  law.  States 
would  be  free  to  continue  to  act  In  this  area. 
To  ensure  that  States  would  still  have  such 
freedom,  the  Congress  could  provide  in  its 
Implementing  legislation  that  nothing  in 
that  legislation  should  be  construed  as  In- 
dicating an  Intent  on  the  part  of  Congress 
to  occupy,  to  the  exclusion  of  State  or  loc«a 
laws  on  the  s^ne  subject  matter,  the  field 
in  which  the  provisions  of  the  legislation 
operate. 

DEATH  OF  HERMAN  D.  KENIN.  PRES- 
IDENT, AMERICAN  FEDERATION 
OF  MUSICIANS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my  sad 
task  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate the  death  of  Herman  D.  Kenin,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Federation  of  Mu- 
sicians. As  both  president  of  the  union 
for  12  years  and  vice  president  of  the 
AFL-CIO,  Mr.  Kenin  was  tireless  in  his 
efforts  to  bring  to  the  musicians  and 
other  entertainers  in  our  country  needed 
job  security  and  benefits.  I  personally 
held  the  highest  regard  for  Mr.  Kenin. 

He  was  an  initial  and  continuing  sup- 
porter of  the  legislation  of  which  I  was 
the  sponsor,  together  with  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  <Mr.  Javits). 
which  brought  about  the  eventual  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts.  Indeed,  his  work  in  this  area 
through  the  years  was  recognized  when 
he  was  appointed  to  the  Council  of  the 
Endowment.  I  would  also  be  remiss  if 
I  did  not  recognize  Mr.  Kenins  other 
efforts  in  support  of  the  various  pieces  of 
social  legislation  which  came  before  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  President,  those  who  knew  Her-' 
man  Kenin  valued  him  as  a  friend  and 
a  loyal  supporter.  To  his  family  and  to 
his  union  my  sincerest  sympathy.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  two  obituaries 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  obitu- 
aries were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  July  22.  1970) 
Herman  D.  Kenin.  Musicians'  ChieT' — Union 
Pbesident  Since  1958  Dies — Won  TV  Pacts 

Herman  D.  Kenin.  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Musicians  for  the  last  12 
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years,  and  a  vice  president  of  the  AJP.L.- 
C.I.O.,  died  ye^crday  in  his  room  at  the 
Hotel  Lombardy^re,  apparently  of  a  heart 
attack.  He  was  ^  ^ears  old  and  lived  at  14 
Northfleld  Drive.  Westport.  Conn. 

Mr.  KenlD,  a  slim,  dapper  man  with  a  balr-i 
line  moustache  and  a  thin  crop  of  gray  halTT 
guided  the  300,000-member  union  through 
one  of  Its  most  difficult  periods.  He  was 
largely  responsible  for  negotiating  agree- 
ments with  the  major  television  networks 
and  film  studios,  which  over  the  years  be- 
came the  musicians'  major  employer  and  ma- 
jor source  of  unem.ployment. 

Movies,  television,  radio  and  the  record- 
ing business  during  the  years  from  1958  on 
spread  music  nationwide  In  a  Sood  of 
melodies.  At  the  same  time,  producing  the 
music  called  for  fewer  and  fewer  musicians. 

UNION  MAN  BY  BIRTH 

Mr.  Kenln  was  born  in  Vlneland,  N.J.  His 
father  was  a  member  of  Samuel  Gompers' 
Cigar  Makers  Union,  the  union  that  formed 
the  core  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
years  later. 

The  younger  Mr.  Kenln  attended  Reed 
College  In  Portland,  Oreg.,  and  after  three 
years  as  a  night  student  at  Northwestern 
College  of  Law,  was  admitted  to  the  Oregon 
Bar. 

During  his  college  years  be  played  the 
violin  with  the  George  Olsen  orchestra.  Later 
he  headed  his  own  band.  During  the  twenties 
and  into  the  Depression  his  band  played 
hotel,  radio  and  club  dates  on  the  West 
Coast. 

Years  later  he  acknowledged  that  his  vio- 
lin playing  was  not  outstanding. 

"I  was  so  bad  I  had  to  become  a  band 
leader."  he  said. 

After  passing  his  bar  examination.  Mr. 
Kenln  kept  up  his  membership  in  the  Local 
99  of  the  musicians'  union,  and  In  1936 
he  was  elected  its  president. 

He  was  invited  to  All  an  interim  post  in 
the  Federation's  International  Executive 
Board  In  1943.  and  was  subsequently  re- 
elected to  regular  terms  on  the  board. 

ELECTED  BT  ACCLAICATION 

In  June  of  1958  he  was  unanimously  elect- 
ed head  of  the  union  upwn  the  recommenda- 
tion of  James  C.  Petrlllo,  who  retired  after 
18  years  In  the  union  presidency. 

One  of  Mr.  Kenln's  flrst  acts  upon  taking 
the  $45,000  a  year  Job  was  to  push  through 
an  amendment  to  the  union's  constitution 
that  abolished  the  president's  dictatorial 
powers  to  annul  any  by-law  or  provision  of 
the  constitution  at  will. 

At  his  death.  Mr.  Kenln  was  a  member  of 
the  executive  council  of  the  A.P.L.-C.I.O.,  in- 
ternational secretary  of  the  Entertainment 
Trade  Unions  organization,  and  treasurer  of 
the  AP.L.-CI.O.  Council  for  Scientific,  Pro- 
fessional and  Cultural  Employees. 

During  his  tenure  in  office,  the  federation 
became  a  major  force  In  efforts  to  establish 
the  National  Endowments  for  the  Arts  and 
Humanities,  won  a  long  battle  In  Congress 
to  reduce  the  20  per  cent  cabaret  tax,  estab- 
lished pension  funds  for  musicians,  per- 
suaded television  networks  to  eliminate  for- 
eign music  in  their  programs,  and  set  up 
scholarship  programs. 

Back  in  1936  a  friend  In  New  York  wrote 
to  Mr.  Kenln  in  Portland,  asking  him  to 
advise  a  young  woman  who  was  coming  to 
Oregon  to  open  a  dance  studio.  Three  months 
later  Mr.  Kenln  wrote  back  that  he  had 
advised  the  young  woman,  Maxlne  Bennett, 
to  marry  him. 

He  leaves  his  wife,  two  sons,  Herman 
David  Jr.,  and  James  Bennett,  a  brother, 
Prank  K.,  and  a  sister,  Mrs.  Fanny  Kenln 
Friedman. 

Funeral  arrangements  were  Incomplete 
last  night.  ^ 


[From  the  AFL-CIO  News,  July  25,  1970] 
Musicians'  President  Herman  D.  Kenin  Dies 

New  York. — AFLr-CIO  Vice  Pres.  Herman 
D.  Kenln,  who  guided  the  Musicians  to  new 
heights  In  membership  and  program,  died  in 
his  sleep  at  a  hotel  here.  He  was  69  and  had 
been  APM  president  since  1958. 

A  message  of  sympathy  from  Federation 
Pres.  George  Meany  and  Sec.-Treas.  Lane 
Ktrkland  expresed  "deep  sadness  ...  at  the 
tragic  death  of  our  colleague  and  warm 
friend." 

His  years  of  service  to  the  AFM,  they  said, 
were  matched  "by  his  service  to  the  entire 
trade  union  movement."  The  message  re- 
called that  "to  every  assignment  he  brought 
calm  and  thoughtful  competence,  and  deep 
compOiSelon  for  his  fellow  man." 

Kenln  was  "a  true  trade  unionist  and  a 
fine  gentleman,  and  we  shall  mlse  him,"  the 
federation  officers  said.  They  conveyed  "our 
sincere  regret"  to  AFM  officers  and  members 
and  the  family.  Survivors  include  his  wife, 
Mrs.  V.  Mazlne  Kenln,  sons  David  and  James, 
brother  Prank  K.  and  sister  Fanny  Friedman, 
Portland,  Oreg. 

The  family  asked  that  instead  of  flowers, 
memorial  tributes  be  sent  in  Kenln's  name 
to  Reed  College,  Portland.  Oreg  97202. 

To  meet  the  emergency  caused  by  Kenln's 
death,  Sec.-Treas.  Stanley  Ballard  and  the 
officers  called  a  special  board  meeting  for 
July  29. 

In  his  lifetime  Kenin  combined  a  career 
as  violinist,  orchestra  leader  and  practicing 
attorney  to  become  an  Influential  labor 
leader.  He  had  been  an  AFM  officer  since 
1943. 

Born  in  Vlneland,  N.J.,  he  was  the  son  of 
a  member  of  the  Cigar  Makers  when  It  was 
headed  by  Sam  Gompers.  He  went  to  school 
In  Portland,  attended  Reed  College,  and  In 
1930,  following  three  years  as  a  night  student 
at  Northwestern  College  of  Law,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Oregon  bar. 

During  his  college  and  law  school  days. 
Kenin  play»d  with  the  George  Olsen  Orches- 
tra, then  led  his  own  band  on  hotel,  radio, 
|/theater  and  club  dates  on  the  West  Coast  He 
^practiced  law  starting  in  1931  but  kept  up  his 
membership  in  AFM  Local  99,  and  In  1936 
was  elected  its  president. 

Kenln  gave  up  his  law  practice  at  the  re- 
quest of  AFM  Pres.  James  C.  Petrlllo  In  1943 
to  become  a  board  member  of  the  union.  He 
was  elected  president  in  1958  succeeding 
Petrlllo  and  helped  guide  the  300.000-mem- 
ber  union  during  Its  period  of  greatest 
growth. 

Under  his  leadership  the  union  became  a 
major  force  in  efforts  to  establish  the  Na- 
tional Endowments  for  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities. Also  it  won  a  long  battle  in  Con- 
gress to  reduce  the  20  percent  cabaret  tax, 
established  pension  trust  funds  for  mtisl- 
clans.  persuaded  television  networks  to  elimi- 
nate foreign-produced  music  from  their  pro- 
graming In  favor  of  'live  "  domestic  music, 
achieved  major  gains  in  saluies  and  condi- 
tions for  symphony  musicians,  and  set  up 
scholarship  and  student-aid  programs  like 
the  world-renowned  Congress  of  Strings. 

He  was  largely  responsible  for  negotiating 
agreements  with  the  major  television  net- 
works and  film  studtoe,  and  with  recording 
Arms  that  fortified  the  role  of  the  musician 
In  those  Industries. 

Kenln's  death  brought  messages  of  sym- 
pathy from  several  world  labor  groups.  Sec- 
Gen.  Arturo  Jauregui  of  the  Inter- American 
Regional  Organization  of  Workers — ORIT — 
cabled  "heartfelt  condolence  on  the  death  of 
a  great  leader  and  devoted  trade  unionist, 
also  ...  a  valued  friend." 

Kenln  played  a  leading  role  in  founding 
the  Inter-American  Federation  of  Entertain- 
ment Workers  and  the  International  Secre- 
tariat of  Entertainment  Trade  Unions.  He 


was  past  president  and,  at  his  death,  treas- 
urer of  the  APL-CIO  Council  for  Scientific, 
Professional  &  Cultural  Employee. 


SLEEPING  BEAR  DUNES  NATIONAL 
LAKESHORE 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  this  Is  the 
year  for  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National 
Lakeshore  to  become  a  reality.  It  is  a 
testament  to  the  conscientious  work  and 
cooperation  of  many  public-spirited 
people — citizens  and  oflQclals — that  the 
controversy  once  involved  has  been  so 
well  reconciled.  It  has  been  a  long  effort, 
but  one  in  which  all  who  contributed 
can  take  deep  satisfaction. 

Recently  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Michigan  memorialized  Congress, 
urging  the  enactment  of  the  Sleeping 
Bear  Dunes  bill  this  year.  As  the  legis- 
lators said: 

Early  action  to  save  this  area  for  enjoy- 
ment of  future  generations  has  been  recog- 
nized as  desirable  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Governor  of  Michigan,  the 
Michigan  Natural  Resources  Commission,  the 
Michigan  Tourist  Council  and  numerous 
non-gDvemmental  organizations  and  indi- 
viduals. 

Such  action  would  clearly  be  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  State  of  Michigan,  Its  citizens 
and  Its  economy. 

The  great  dunes  and  associated  land- 
scape are  a  treasure  of  national  value.  If 
we  can  make  the  lakeshore  a  reality  and 
continue  to  broaden  the  cooperative  in- 
volvement of  all  concerned  in  its  realiza- 
tion, we  can  secure  for  the  future  this 
imposing  yet  intimate  legacy  of  the  Great 
Lakes  landscape  and  shoreline. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  con- 
current resolution  of  the  Michigan  Legis- 
lature be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  390 
(A  concurrent  resolution  memorializing  the 

Congress  relative  to  the  establishment  of 

the  Sleeping   Bear  Dunes  National  Lake- 
shore) 

Whereas,  A  survey  of  the  vanishing  Great 
Lakes  shoreline  was  made  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Interior  during  1957 
and  1968;  and 

Whereas,  This  survey  revealed  three  out- 
standing areas,  all  of  them  in  Michigan, 
worthy  of  incorporation  and  protection  in 
the  National  Park  system;  and 

Whereas,  One  of  these  areas  and  the  one 
nearest  our  population  centers  Is  at  Sleeping 
Bear  Dunes  in  Leelanau  and  Benzie  coun- 
ties; and 

Whereas,  This  beautiful  area  Is  deserving 
of  national  recognition  and  preservation  for 
the  benefit  of  future  generations  in  the 
rapidly  growing  lake  states  region;  and 

Whereas,  Legislation  to  this  effect,  modi- 
fied to  safeguard  the  property  rights  of 
homeowners,  has  been  before  the  Congress 
for  ten  years,  and  is  now  sponsored  by  aU 
nineteen  Congressmen  from  the  State  of 
Michigan;  and 

Whereas,  Early  action  to  save  this  area  for 
enjoyment  of  future  generations  has  been 
recognized  as  desirable  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  CJovernor  of  Michi- 
gan, the  Michigan  Natural  Resources  Com- 
mission, the  Michigan  Tourist  Coimcil  and 
numerous  nongovernmental  organizations 
and  individuals;  and 
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Whereas,  Such  action  would  clearly  be  In 
the  Interest  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  its 
citizens  and  Its  economy;    and 

Whereas,  The  legislature  is  aware  of  Act 
No.  168  of  the  Public  Acts  of  1966  of  the 
State  of  Michigan  which  requires  the  state 
to  reimburse  certain  counties  for  lands  which 
will  be  purchased  by  the  federal  government 
for  use  of  the  Sleeping  Bew  Dunes  National 
Lakeshore  and  the  legislature  will  take  ap- 
propriate action  to  nullify  the  provisions  of 
the  act  relative  to  the  necessity  of  the  fed- 
eral government  purchasing  the  necessary 
lands  for  the  project;   now,  therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring)  That  the  Congress 
is  hereby  respectfully  urged  to  authorize  the 
establishment  of  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dimes 
National  Lakeshore  in  Michigan;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  President  of  the  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
to  each  member  of  the  Michigan  delegation 
to  the  Congress. 


DEATH  OF  FORMER  PRIME  MIN- 
ISTER ANTONIO  SALAZAR  OF 
PORTUGAL 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  have  just 
read  with  very  real  sadness  of  the  death 
of  former  Prime  Minister  Antonio  Sala- 
zar  of  Portugal. 

He  was  a  man  of  tremendous  principle. 
To  me,  he  epitomized  the  Portuguese 
qualities  of  honesty  and  fidelity.  Al- 
though occupying  the  highest  positions 
in  his  nation  for  almost  40  years,  he  fol- 
lowed a  personal  and  frugal  life.  Wheth- 
er one  agreed  or  disagreed  with  all  of 
Salazar's  policies,  one  admired  him  as  a 
great  human  being. 

During  the  years  of  World  War  II, 
when  neighboring  Spain  was  acting  as 
unofficial  Axis  ally  and  permitting  Ger- 
man submarines  to  base  out  of  Vigo,  Sal- 
azar  kept  Portugal  scrupulously  neutral. 

I  well  remember  how  I  was  permitted 
to  be  appointed  a  delegate  of  the  Portu- 
guese Red  Cross  in  order  to  try  to  get 
supplies  across  the  Iberian  Peninsula  and 
Prance  to  British  prisoners  of  war  in 
Germany.  The  Portuguese  did  all  they 
could  to  help.  But  the  Spaniards  arrested 
me  twice  on  my  way  across  their  terri- 
tory. 

Finally,  I  remember  the  admiration 
and  regard  my  father,  the  then  Ameri- 
can Minister  to  Portugal,  had  for  Sala- 
zar  in  those  years  prior  to  and  at  the 
beginning  of  World  War  II. 

Salazar  was  a  man  who  once  spurned 
his  job  and  returned  to  Coimbra  Univer- 
sity when  he  felt  he  was  not  adequately 
supported.  He  considered  his  job  as  a 
tnist  and  carried  it  out  as  such. 

Few  men  of  as  noble  character  have 
lived  in  recent  years. 


ADMINISTRATION  STALLS  ON 
WOMEN'S  RIGHTS 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  on  May  5, 
6,  and  7  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Amendments,  of  which  I  serve  as 
chairman,  held  extensive  hearings  on 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  61,  the  equal 
rights  amendment.  The  amendment 
would  provide  that  "equality  of  rights 
imder  the  law  shall  not  be  denied  or 


abridged  by  the  United  States  or  any 
State  on  account  of  sex." 

For  47  years  the  amendment  has  been 
pending  in  the  U.S.  Congress.  Indeed,  the 
hearings  we  conducted  last  month  were 
the  first  time  the  amendment  has  re- 
ceived congressional  hearings  in  14 
years.  Generations  of  American 
'  women — and  men — have  suffered  untold 
discrimination  because  we  have  failed  to 
extend  the  benefits  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment to  those  who  suffer  not  because  of 
race  or  religion  or  national  origin  but 
because  of  their  sex.  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  we  are  moving  now  in  this  impor- 
tant area,  and  I  hope  that  we  will  be 
able  to  enact  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ments in  this  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  we  heard  support  dur- 
ing our  recent  hearings  from  a  very  wide 
range  of  witnesses.  We  heard  support 
from  some  of  the  groups  who  have  been 
fighting  discrimination  since  before  the 
passage  of  the  19th  amendment — for  ex- 
ample, the  National  Women's  Party.  We 
heard  support  from  some  of  the  newer 
activist  organizations  such  as  the  Na- 
tional Organization  for  Women  and  the 
Women's  Liberation  Movement.  And 
while  some  members  of  organized  labor 
still  oppose  the  equal  rights  amendment, 
we  heard  that  some  labor  organizations 
have  for  the  first  time  endorsed  the 
amendment. 

But  one  expected  source  of  support  was 
missing  from  our  hearings.  One  voice 
was  strangely  silent — the  voice  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. 

Our  subcommittee  repeatedly  asked 
the  administration  to  testify  in  support 
of  the  amendment.  We  repeatedly  asked 
the  President  to  send  us  a  witness  who 
could  tell  us  where  he  stands  on  this  im- 
portant question,  or  at  least  to  send  us 
a  statement  of  his  position.  We  were  un- 
able to  obtain  a  witness  from  the  admin- 
istration. And  we  have  still  been  given 
no  clear  statement  of  the  President's 
position.  I  do  not  understand  why  Pres- 
ident Nixon  has  been  so  reluctant  to 
endorse  this  amendment  and  to  support 
an  effort  to  move  against  discrimination 
so  ftmdamental. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  the  ad- 
ministration's failure  to  take  a  position 
on  the  equal  rights  amendment,  our  hear- 
ings disclosed  another  matter  in  which 
the  President  has  stalled  on  the  question 
of  women's  rights.  After  his  election. 
President  Nixon  appointed  a  Task  Force 
on  Women's  Rights  and  Responsibilities. 
On  December  15,  1969.  the  Task  Force 
completed  and  forwarded  to  the  Presi- 
dent its  final  report.  After  repeated 
criticism  for  their  delay,  the  White 
House  finally  released  this  report  in  Jime 
of  this  year,  almost  6  months  later — and 
thoughtfully  dated  it   'April  1970." 

The  Task  Force  report  contains  a  se- 
ries of  well-thought-out  recommenda- 
tions. It  recommends  the  establishment 
of  an  OflBce  of  Women's  Rights  and  Re- 
sponsibilities, with  a  director  reporting 
directly  to  the  President.  It  recommends 
a  White  House  conference  on  women's 
rights  on  the  appropriate  occasion  of  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  ratification  of 
the  suffrage  amendment  and  the  estab- 


lishment of  the  Women's  Bureau  In  1920. 
It  recommends  an  increase  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  women  to  high  Federal 
positions  and  specific  Instructions  for 
Cabinet  ofiBcials  and  agency  heads  to 
enforce  this  policy. 

The  report  also  recommends  a  series  of 
six  specific  Cabinet  level  sections  by  the 
executive  branch.  And  finally,  the  report 
recommends  that  the  President  endorse 
and  support  11  specific  items  of  Fed- 
eral legislation — beginning  with  the 
equal  rights  amendment. 

These  recommendations  constitute  as 
careful  and  well-thought-out  a  program 
of  aflSrmative  action  to  secure  women's 
rights  as  I  have  ever  seen.  But  the  great 
tragedy,  Mr.  President,  is  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  dragged  its  heels  in  im- 
plementing the  report's  major  rec- 
ommendations. Indeed,  the  President  has 
still  failed  to  give  us  a  plain  endorsement 
of  the  equal  rights  amendment.  And  this 
weekend  brings  us  new  reports  of  the  re- 
fusal of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  ex- 
tend affirmative  action  guidelines  for 
Federal  contractors  so  as  to  apply  to 
discrimination  on  account  of  sex  as  well 
as  racial,  religious,  and  other  forms  of 
discrimination. 

As  Anne  Crutcher  wrote  recently  in 
the  Washington  Daily  News,  the  White 
House  effort  on  women's  rights  adds  up  to 
"more  task  than  force."  And  as  to  the 
President's  position  on  the  Task  Force 
recommendations : 

On  these  tender  subjects,  the  President 
doesn't  say  yes  and  he  doesn't  say  no.  White 
House  spokesmen  said  yesterday  that  he's 
been  on  record  for  years  In  favor  of  women's 
rights.  Presumably,  only  a  politician's  desire 
to  have  it  both  ways  keep  him  from  saying 
he  hasn't  changed  his  mind. 

Women  make  up  more  than  half  of 
our  population  today.  And  I  am  con- 
vinced that  today's  American  women  will 
no  longer  be  content  with  the  kinds  of 
petty  slights  and  major  institutional  dis- 
crimination that  have  too  often  charac- 
terized our  country  in  the  past.  When  we 
deny  any  citizen  equal  educational  op- 
portunity, when  we  limit  any  person's 
property  rights,  when  we  inhibit  anyone 
seeking  the  most  rewarding  employment 
for  which  he  or  she  Is  qualified,  we  do  so 
at  great  expense  to  America.  These  lim- 
itations are  an  insult  to  fundamental 
human  dignity.  And  they  are  a  wast*  of 
the  most  valuble  natural  resource  our 
country  has — the  energy  and  skills  of  its 
people.  These  are  basic  principles  that 
have  been  recognized  and  enthusias- 
tically endorsed  by  many  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate — Republicans  as  well 
as  Democrats.  I  hope  that  the  President 
will  soon  realize  that  we  cannot  afford 
to  stall  any  longer  in  eliminating  dis- 
crimination on  account  of  sex  from 
American  life. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Task  Force  re- 
port, entitled  "A  Matter  of  Simple  Jus- 
tice," be  printed  in  the  Record,  alrng 
with  five  recent  newspaper  articles  criti- 
cizing the  administration's  position  on 
women's  rights. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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A  Matter  aw  Simflx  J-dsttce 
(The  Report  of  The  President's  Task  P^o^ce 

on  Women's  Rights  and  Responsibilities, 

AprU  1970) 

Pkesidential  Task  Forcb  on  Wom- 
en's   Rights    anb   Rtsponsibil-       '-- 
inrs  » 

Washington,  D.C.,  December  15,  1969. 
The  President, 
The  White  House.  Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mr.  President:  As  President  of  the 
United  States,  committed  to  the  principle  of 
equal  tffehts  for  all.  your  leadership  can  be 
crucial  to  the  more  than  half  our  citizens 
y  who  are  women  and  who  are  now  denied 
their  full  constitutional  and  legal  rights. 

The  qutdlty  of  life  to  which  we  aspire  and 
the  questioning  at  home  and  abroad  of  our 
commitment  to  the  democratic  ideal  make 
it  Imperative  that  our  nation  utilize  to  the 
fullest  the  {yotentlal  of  all  citizens. 

Yet  the  research  and  deliberation  of  this 
•  Task  Force  reveal  that  the  United  States,  as 
it  approaches  its  200th  anniversary,  lags  be- 
hind other  enlightened,  and  indeed  some 
newly  emerging,  countries  in  the  role  as- 
cribed to  women. 

Social  attitudes  are  slow  to  change.  So 
widespread  and  pervasive  are  discriminatory 
practices  against  women  they  have  come  to 
be  regarded,  more  often  than  not,  as  normal. 
Unless  there  Is  clear  indication  of  Adminis- 
tration concern  at  the  highest  level,  it  is 
unlikely  that  significant  progress  can  be 
made  in  correcting  ancient,  entrenched  in- 
justices. 

American  women  are  increasingly  aware 
and  restive  over  the  denial  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity, equal  responsibility,  even  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  law.  An  abiding  concern  for 
home  and  children  should  not.  In  their  view, 
cut  them  off  from  th«  freedom  to  choose 
the-  role  In  society  to  which  their  interest, 
education,  and  training  entitle  them. 

Women  do  not  seek  special  privileges.  They 
do  seek  equal  rights.  They  do  wish  to  assume 
their  full  responsibilities. 

Equality  for  women  is  unalterably  linked 
to  many  broader  questions  of  social  justice. 
Inequities  within  our  society  serve  to  restrict 
the  contrlbuttion  of  both  sexes.  We  have 
witnessed  a  decade  of  rebellion  during  which 
black  Americans  fought  for  true  equality. 
The  battle  still  rages.  Nothing  could  demon- 
strate more  dramatically  the  explosive  po- 
tential of  denying  fulfillment  as  human  be- 
ings to  any  segment  of  our  society. 

What  this  Task  Force  recommends  is  a  na- 
tional commitment  to  basic  changes  that 
will  bring  women  Into  the  mainstream  of 
American  life.  Such  a  commitment,  we  be- 
lieve. Is  necessary  to  healthy  psycholog^al, 
social  and  economic  growth  of  our  society. 

The  leader  who  makes  possible  a  fairer  and 
fuller  contribution  by  women  to  the  nation's 
destiny  will  Tcap  dividends  of  productivity 
measvirable  in  billions  of  dollars.  He  will 
command  respect  and  loyalty  beyond  meas- 
ure from  those  treed  from  second-class  citi- 
zenship. He  will  realBrm,  at  a  time  of  re- 
newed worldwide  emphasis  on  human  rights. 
America's  fitness  for  leadership  In  the  com- 
munity of  nations. 

His  task  will  not  be  easy,  for  he  must  in- 
spire and  p>erstiade  government  and  the  pri- 
vate sector  to  abandon  outmoded  attitudes 
based  on  false  premises. 

Without  such  leadership  there  Is  danger 
of  accelerating  militancy  or  the  kind  of  dead- 
ening apathy  that  stills  progress  and  inhibits 
creativity. 

Therefore,  this  Task  Force  recommends 
that  the  President: 

1.  Establish  an  Office  of  Women's  Rights 
and  Responsibilities,  whose  director  would 
serve  as  a  special  assistant  reporting  directly 
to  the  President. 

2.  Call  a  White  House  conference  on  wom- 


en's rights  and  responsibilities  in  1970,  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  ratification  of  the 
suffrage  amendment  and  establishment  of 
the  Women's  Bureau. 

3.  Send  a  message  to  the  Congress  citing 
the  widespread  discriminations  against 
women,  proposing  legislation  to  remedy  these 
inequities,  asserting  Federal  leadership,  rec- 
ommending prompt  State  action  as  a  corol- 
lary, and  calling  upon  the  private  sector  to 
follow  suit. 

The  message  should  recommend  the  fol- 
lowing legislation  necessary  to  ensure  full 
legal  equality  for  women : 

a.  Passage  of  a  Joint  resolution  proposing 
the  equal  rights  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

b.  Amendment  of  Title  'VII  of  the  ClVll 
Rights  Act  of  1964  to  ( 1.)  remove  the  burden 
of  enforcement  from  the  aggrieved  Individual 
by  empowering  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission  to  enforce  the  law, 
and  (2)  extend  coverage  to  State  and  local 
governments  and  to  teachers. 

c.  Amendment  to  Titles  IV  and  IX  of  the 
ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964  to  authorize  the  At- 
torney General  to  aid  women  and  parents  of 
minor  girls  In  suits  seeking  equal  access  to 
public  education,  and  to  require  the  Office  of 
Education  to  make  a  survey  concerning  the 
lack  of  equal  educational  opportunities  for 
Individuals  by  reason  of  sex. 

d.  Amendment  of  Title  II  of  the  Civil 
Righto  Act  of  1964  to  prohibit  discrimination 
because  of  sex  in  public  accommodations. 

e.  Amendment  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1957  to  extend  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  to  Include  denial  of  civil 
rights  because  of  sex. 

f.  Amendment  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  to  extend  coverage  of  its  equal  pay 
provisions  to  executive,  administrative,  and 
professional  employees. 

g.  Amendment  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  (1)  provide  benefits  to  husbands  and 
widowers  of  disabled  and  deceased  women 
workers  under  the  same  conditions  as  they 
are  provided  to  wives  and  widows  of  men 
workers,  and  (2)  provide  more  equitable  re- 
tirement benefits  for  families  with  working 
wives. 

h.  Adoption  of  the  liberalized  provisions 
for  child  care  In  the  family  assistance  plan 
and  authorization  of  Federal  aid  for  child 
care  for  families  not  covered  by  the  family 
assistance  plan. 

1.  Enactment  of  legislation  to  guarantee 
husbands  and  children  of  women  employees 
of  the  Federal  government  the  same  fringe 
benefits  provided  for  wives  and  children  of 
male  employees  in  those  few  areas  where 
Inequities  still  remain. 

J.  Amendment  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  to  permit  families  In  which  both  spouses 
are  employed,  families  in  which  one  spouse  Is 
disabled  and  the  other  employed,  and  fami- 
lies headed  by  single  persons,  to  deduct 
from  gross  Income  as  a  business  expense  some 
reasonable  amounts  paid  to  a  housekeeper, 
nurse,  or  Institution  for  care  of  children  or 
disabled  dependents. 

k.  Enactment  of  legislation  authorizing 
Federal  grants  on  a  matching  basis  for  fl- 
nandng  State  commissions  on  the  status  of 
women. 
.  4.  The  executive  branch  of  the  Federal 
government  should  be  as  seriously  concerned 
with  sex  discrimination  as  with  race  discrimi- 
nation, and  with  women  In  poverty  as  with 
men  In  poverty.  Implementation  of  such  a 
policy  will  require  the  following  Oablnet- 
levcl  actions: 

a.  Immediate  Issuance  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  of  guidelines  to  oarry  out  the  pro- 
hibition against  sex  discrimination  by  gov- 
ernment contractors,  which  was  added  to 
Executive  Order  11246  in  October  1967,  be- 
came effective  October  1968,  but  remains  un- 
hnplemented. 


b.  Establishment  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
of  priorities,  as  sensitive  to  sex  discrimina- 
tion as  to  race  discrimination,  for  manjjower 
training  programs  and  In  referral  to  train- 
ing and  employment. 

c.  Initiation  by  the  Attorney  General  of 
legal  actions  in  cases  of  sex  discrimination 
under  section  706(e)  and  707  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  and  Intervention  or  fil- 
ing of  amicus  curiae  briefs  by  the  Attorney 
General  in  pending  cases  challenging  the 
validity  under  the  5th  and  14th  amendments 
of  laws  involving  disparities  based  on  sex. 

d.  Establishment  of  a  women's  unit  in 
the  Office  of  Education  to  lead  efforts  to  end 
discrimination  In  education  because  of  sex. 

e.  Collection,  tabulation,  and  publication 
of  all  economic  and  social  da'ua  collected  by 
the  Federal  government  by  sex  as  well  as  race. 

f.  Establishment  of  a  high  priority  for 
training  for  household  employment  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

5.  The  President  should  appoint  more 
women  to  positions  of  top  responsibility  In 
all  branches  of  the  Federal  government,  to 
achieve  a  more  equitable  ratio  of  men  and 
women.  Cabinet  and  agency  heads  should  be 
directed  to  Issue  firm  Instructions  that  quali- 
fied women  receive  equal  consideration  in 
hiring  and  promotions. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

'ViBGiNiA  R.  Allan, 

Chairman. 
Elizabeth   Athanasakos,   Ann  R.   Black- 
ham,  P.  Dee  Boersma.  Evelyn  Cunning- 
ham, Ann  Ida  Gannon,  B.V.M.,   Vera 
Glaser,  Dorothy  Haener,  Patricia  Hu- 
tar,  Katherine  B.  Massenburg,  William 
C.    Mercer,   Alan   Simpson,   Evelyn   E. 
Whitlow. 
The  President  today  announced  the  estab- 
lishment   of   the    Task   Force    on   Women's 
Rights     and     Responsibilities,     with     Miss 
Virginia  R.  Allan,  former  President  of  the 
National   Federation   of  Business  &  Profes- 
sional Women's  Clubs  as  the  Chairman.  The 
task  force  will  review  the  present  status  of 
women  in  oiir  society  and  recommend  what 
might  be  done  in  the  future  to  further  ad- 
vance their  opportunities. 

The  members  of  the  Task  Force  on 
Women's  Rights  and  Responsibilities  are: 

Miss  Virginia  R.  Allan,  Executive  Vice  Pres- 
ident, Cahalan  Drug  Stores,  Inc.,  Wyandotte, 
Michigan. 

Hon.  Elizabeth  Athanasakos,  Municipal 
Court  Judge  and  Practicing  Attorney,  Fort 
Lauderdale,  Florida. 

Mrs.  Ann  R.  Blackham.  President,  Ann  R. 
Blackh&m  &  Company,  Winchester,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Miss  P.  Dee  Boersma,  Student  Govt.  Leader, 
Graduate  Student,  Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Miss  Evelyn  Cunningham,  Director, 
Women's  Unit,  Office  of  the  Governor,  New 
York,  New  York. 

Sister  Ann  Ida  Gannon,  B.V.M.,  President, 
Mundeleln  College,  Chicago.  Illinois. 

Mrs.  Vera  Glaser,  Correspondent,  Knight 
Newspapers,  Washington,  D.C. 

Miss  Dorothy  Haener,  International  Rep- 
resentative, Women's  Department,  UAW, 
Detroit,  Michigan. 

Mrs.  Laddie  F.  Hutar,  President,  Public 
Affairs  Service  Associates,  Inc.,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Mrs.  Katherine  B.  Massenburg,  Chairman, 
Maryland  Commission  on  the  Status  of 
Women,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Mr.  William  C.  Mercer,  Vice  President,  Per- 
sonnel Relations,  American  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Co.,  New  Yortt,  New  York. 

Dr.  Alan  Simpson,  President,  Vassar  Col- 
lege, Poughkeepsle,  New  York. 
"    Miss  Evelyn  E.  Whitlow,  Attorney  at  Law, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif cmla. 
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OFFICE    OF    women  8    SIOHTB   AND 
RESPONSIBILITIES 


It  is  recommended  that  the  President  estab- 
lish an  Office  of  Women's  Rights  and  Re- 
sponsibilities, whose  director  would  also 
serve  as  a  special  assistant  reporting  di- 
recetly  to  the  President. 

The  goal  of  equality  for  women  Is  tied  to 
that  of  a  better  world  for  all.  The  Task  Force 
Strongly  urges  that  this  objective  be  given 
the  visibility  and  priority  of  entrusting  it 
to  an  official  at  the  President's  right  hand. 

There  has  been  no  individual  or  office  at  a 
sufficiently  high  level  to  assume  effective 
overall  responsibility  for  Federal  legislative 
and  executive  action  In  the  area  of  equal 
rights  and  responsibilities  for  women,  or  to 
set  an  example  for  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

Establishment  of  this  office  in  the  'White 
House  with  an  adequate  staff  would  offer 
concrete  evidence  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  committed  to  the  tirgent 
need  for  action  and  is  assuming  leadership. 

The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Women's 
Rights  and  Responsibilities  would  coordinate 
recruitment  and  urge  consideration  of  quali- 
fied women  for  policy-level  Federal  positions. 

She  would  seek  new  ways  to  utilize  the 
female  sector  for  the  national  benefit  and  to 
engage  women  In  the  hard  tasks,  challenges, 
decisions,  and  experiences  through  which 
capabilities  are  stretched  and  leadership  is 
developed. 

As  the  President's  representative  she  would 
seek  to  Inform  leaders  of  business,  labor,  edu- 
cation, religion.  State  and  local  governments, 
and  the  communications  media  on  the  na- 
ture and  scope  of  the  problem  of  sex  discrim- 
ination, striving  to  enlist  their  support  In 
working  to'ward  improvement. 

She  would  chair  the  Interdepartmental 
committee  comprised  of  top  level  representa- 
tives of  those  departments  and  agencies  with 
programs  and  functions  significantly  affect- 
ing women's  rights  and  responsibilities. 

The  Interdepartmental  Committee  would 
review  and  coordinate  Federal  programs  for 
the  purpose  of  assessing  their  Impact  on 
women  and  girls  and  would  recommend  jjoli- 
clee  and  programs  to  Federal  agencies  and  to 
the  President.  It  would  orersee  Implementa- 
tion of  the  President's  program  for  equal  op- 
portunity in  the  Federal  service. 

She  would  serve  as  executive  secretary  of 
the  adirlsory  council  on  women's  rights  and 
responsibilities,  which  serves  as  a  link  and 
a  clearinghouse  between  government  and  In- 
terested private  groups.  The  Council  should 
be  comprised  of  men  and  women  broadly  rep- 
resentative of  business,  labor,  education, 
women's  organizations  (youth  and  adult) , 
and  State  commissions  on  the  status  of 
women. 

The  Task  Force  commends  to  this  Office  for 
early  consideration  a  number  of  important 
problems,  on  which  the  task  force  did  not 
make  recommendations  for  lack  of  time  or 
lack  of  Jurisdiction.  They  are  listed  in  Ap- 
pendix A. 

WHITE  HOUSE  CONrERKNCK  ON  WOMEN'S  RIGHTS 
AND       RESPONSIBILrnES 

It  is  recommended  that  the  President  call  a 
White  House  Conference  on  Women's 
Rights  and  ResponsilHUties  in  1970,  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  ratification  of 
the  suffrage  amendment  and  establishment 
of  the  Women's  Bureau 
Major  objectives  would  be  to  bring  to- 
gether a  representative  group  of  the  Nation's 
men  and  women 

To  encourage  American  women  to  partici- 
pate more  fully  in  American  lUe  and  leader- 
ship: to  create  an  awareness  of  their  re- 
sp>onslbllltles  as  citizens; 

To  examine  present  laws  and  mores  that 

Influenoe  or  determine  the  status  of  women: 

To  educate  women  on  a  positive  course  of 


action  for  achieving  equal  rights  and  re- 
sponsbilities. 

The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Women's 
Rights  and  Responsibilities,  with  the  advice 
of  the  Presidential  Advisory  Counell  referred 
to  in  Recommendation  1,  would  plan  the 
structure  and  program  of  the  conference. 

Topics  for  discussion  would  include  among 
others:  education  (Including continuing edu- 
'  cation),  counseling,  abortion,  childhood  ed- 
ucation and  care,  women  in  politics,  employ- 
ment, legal  discrimination,  volunteer  careers, 
the  creative  women,  women  In  tomorrow's 
world,  consumer  protection,  and  women  as 
catalysts  for  peace. 

A  plan  of  this  nature  emphasizes  positive 
action  by  the  President  and  demonstrates 
a  genuine  awareness  of  the  problems  facing 
women.  Coupled  with  corrective  legislative 
action,  it  would  be  a  deterrent  to  the  radical 
liberation  movements  preaching  revolution. 

MESSAGE    TO    CONGRESS    PROPOSING    LEGISLATION 

It  is  recommended  that  the  President  urge 

passage  of  the  equal  rights  am.endment  to 

the  Constitution 

The  proposed  Equal  Rights  Amendment 
reads  as  follows:  "Equality  of  rights  under 
the  law  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by 
the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on  account 
of  sex." 

Passage  of  the  so-called  "Equal  Rights 
Amendment"  would  Impose  upon  women  as 
many  responsibilities  as  It  would  confer 
rights.  The  task  force  views  this  objective 
as  desirable. 

It  is  ironic  that  the  basic  rights  women 
seek  through  this  amendment  are  guaranteed 
all  citizens  under  the  Constitution.  The  ap- 
plicability of  the  5th  and  14th  amendments 
In  parallel  cases  Involving  racial  bias  has  been 
repeatedly  tested  and  sustained,  a  process 
which  has  taken  years  and  has  cost  millions 
of  dollars. 

The  Supreme  Court,  however,  has  thus  far 
not  accorded  the  protection  of  those  amend- 
ments to  female  citizens.  It  has  upheld  or 
refused  to  review  laws  and  practices  making 
discriminatory  distinctions  based  on  sex. 

These  include  the  practice  of  excluding 
women  from  State  universities,  a  law  requir- 
ing longer  prison  sentences  for  women  than 
for  men  for  the  same  offense,  and  a  law 
prohibiting  women  from  working  as  bar- 
tenders (but  not  In  the  less  lucrative  Jobs 
as  waitresses  in  bars) . 

At  the  State  level  there  axe  numerous  laws 
regulating  marriage,  guardianship,  depend- 
ents, property  ownership.  Independent  busi- 
ness ownership,  dower  rights,  and  domicile, 
which  clearly  discriminate  against  women 
as  autonomous,  mature  persons. 

A  number  of  discriminatory  State  laws  have 
in  the  past  four  years  been  declared  uncon- 
stitutional by  the  lower  courts,  but  no  case 
has  reached  the  Supreme  Court. 

A  constitutional  amendment  Is  needed  to 
secure  Justice  expeditiously  and  to  avoid  the 
time,  expense,  uncertainties,  and  practical 
difficulties  of  a  case-by-case,  State-by-State 
procedure. 

Some  effects  of  p>assage  of  the  equal  rights 
amendment:    # 

It  would  guarantee  women  and  girls  ad- 
mission to  publicly  supported  educational 
institutions  under  the  same  standards  as  men 
and  boys,  but  it  would  also  require  women 
to  assume  equal  responsibility  for  alimony 
and  support  of  children  (within  their  means, 
as  is  the  standard  applied  to  men).  Women 
presently  bear  these  responsibilities  In  some 
States,  but  not  In  all. 

It  would  require  that  women  not  be  given 
automatic  preference  for  custody  of  children 
In  divorce  suits.  The  welfare  of  the  child 
would  became  the  primary  criterion  in  deter- 
mining custody. 

It  would  require  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments  to  grant  women  equal  opportu- 
nity in  employment. 

It  would  render  invalid  any  current  State 


laws  providing  longer .  prison  sentences  for 
women  than  for  men  for  the  same  offense. 

It  would  Impose  on  women  an  obligation 
for  military  service.  They  would  not  be  re- 
quired to  serve  in  functions  for  which  they 
are  not  fitted,  any  more  than  men  are  so 
required. 

Once  the  equal  rights  amendment  is  rati- 
fied, the  burden  of  proving  the  reasonable- 
ness of  disparate  treatment  on  the  basis  of 
sex  would  shift  to  the  United  States  or  the 
Slate.  Presently  the  burden  is  on  the  ag- 
grieved individuals  to  show  unreasonableness. 

The  mere  passing  of  thfe  Amendment  will 
not  make  unconstitutional  any  law  which 
has  as  its  basis  a  differential  based  on  facts 
other  than  sex.  It  will,  in  the  broad  field  of 
rights,  eliminate  discrimination.  It  would 
make  unconstitutional  legislation  with  dis- 
parate treatment  based  wholly  or  arbtrarlly 
on  sex.  V 

Past  opposition  to  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  has  been  based  to  a  considerable 
extent  on  the  fact  that  it  would  Invalidate 
State  laws  regulating  the  employment  of 
women  only.  Since  these  laws  are  disapjjear- 
ing  under  the  impact  of  Title  VII  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  and  SUte  fair  employ- 
ment laws,  opposition  will  be  much  less  and 
may  evaporate  in  the  light  of  information 
developed  at  hearings. 

The  Equal  Rights  Amendment  has  been 
endorsed  by  Presidents  Elsenhower.  Kennedy, 
Johnson,  and  Nixon. 

TUU  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
Should  Be  Amended  To.— Remove  the  burden 
of  enforcement  from  the  aggrieved  Individual 
by  empowering  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission  to  enforce  the  law, 
and  extend  coverage  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  to  teachers.  " 

•ntle  Vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  has 
made  significant  gains  in  promoting  non- 
discriminatory practices  in  industry  In  hiring 
and  promotions.  However,  the  enforcement 
provision  of  Title  VII  are  Inadequate.  They 
place  the  main  burden  of  enforcement  on 
the  Individual  complainant.  The  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Comtmssion's  author- 
ity Is  limited  to  conciliation  efforts. 

Less  cooperation  can  t>e  anticipated  In  ar- 
riving at  a  satisfactory  resolution  of  a  dis- 
crimination complaint  When  there  is  knowl- 
edge that  the  Commission's  power  is  merely 
exhortative.  ConclllBtion  efforts  have  been 
unsuccessful  in  more  than  half  the  cases  in 
which  the  Commission  found  that  discrimi- 
nation had  occurred. 

In  addition,  the  Commission  should  be 
budgeted  to  provide  an  adequate  staff  of 
Investigators,  field  officers,  and  other  pro- 
fessionals to  carry  out  its  responsibilities. 

Two  bills  in  Congress  would  give  the  Com- 
mission enforcement  powers.  Both  would 
relieve  the  Individual  complainant  of  the 
burden  he  now  bears  In  most  cases.  The  Ad- 
ministration bill  (S.  2806)  would  confer  upon 
the  Commission  the  authority  to  institute 
enforcement  actions  In  the  Federal  district 
courts.  S.  2453  also  removes  the  burden  of 
enforcement  from  the  complainant  by  pro- 
viding an  Interim  administration  proceeding 
before  It  or  an  employer  would  have  recourse 
to  court  action. 

While  the  Task  Force  agreed  that  the  Com- 
mission shovild  have  enforcement  authority, 
most  members  were  not  prepared  to  choose 
between  the  two  methods. 

With  respect  to  part  2  of  the  recommenda- 
tion. Title  vn  exempts  from  coverage  States 
and  their  political  subdlvlsloiA  |see  subsec- 
tion 701  (a),  (b),  (c).  and  (h)|. 

Section  702  exempts  educational  Institu- 
tions with  resi)ect  to  the  employment  of 
individuals  to  perform  work  connected  with 
the  educational  activities  of  such  institu- 
tions. 

There  seems  no  reason  to  exempt  State  and 
local  governments.  As  representatives  of  all 
the  people,  they  are  under  an  obligation  to 
provide  equal  employment  opportunities. 
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There  Is  gross  discrimination  against 
women  In  education.  For  example,  few  women 
«re  named  school  principals.  In  the  school 
year  1968-67  75%  of  elementary  school  prin- 
cipals were  men.  In  1964-65  men  held  96% 
of  the  Junior  high  school  principal  positions 
while  a  survey  of  high  schol  principals  for 
the  academic  year  1963-64  showed  90 '^^  to 
be  men.'  There  is  a  growing  body  of  evidence 
of  discrimination  against  women  faculty  in 
higher  education. 

Title  tV  and  Title  IX  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  should  be  amended  to  authorize 
the  Attorney  General  to  aid  women  and 
parents  of  minor  girU.  in  suits  seeking 
equal  access  to  public  education,  and  to 
require  the  Office  of  Education  to  make  a 
survey  concerning  the  lack  of  equal  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  individuals  by 
reason  of  sex 

Discrimination  In  education  is  one  of  the 
most  damaging  injustice  women  suffer.  It 
denies  them  equal  education  and  equal  em- 
ployment oppKJrtunlty,  contributing  to  a  sec- 
ond class  self  image. 

There  have  been  enough  Individual  In- 
stances and  limited  surveys  publicized  re- 
cently to  make  it  apparent  that  substantial 
discrimination  does  exist.  For  example,  until 
forced  to  do  so  by  legal  action,  the  New  York 
City  Board  of  Education  did  not  admit  girls 
Ui.--&tayVe8ant  High  School,'  a  specialized 
high  school  for  science  with  a  national  repu- 
tation for  excellence.  Legal  action  recently 
has  forced  the  State  of  Virginia  to  admit 
women  to  the  University  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  at  Charlottesville.' 

Higher  admission  standards  for  women 
tlian  for  men  are  widespread  in  undergrad- 
uate schools  and  are  even  more  discrimina- 
tory in  gra(fuate  and  professional  schools.  For 
this  reason  counselors  and  parents  frequently 
^Ide  young  women  Into  the  "feminine"  oc- 
cupations without  regard  to  interests,  apti- 
tudes and  qualifications. 

Only  5.9  percent  of  our  law  students  and 
8.3  percent  of  our  medical  students  are 
women,*  although  according  to  the  OCBce  of 
Education  women  tend  to  do  better  than  men 
on  testa  for  admission  to  law  and  medical 
school. 

Section  402  of  Title  IV,  passed  in  1964,  re- 
quired the  Commissioner  of  Education  to 
conduct  a  survey  of  the  extent  of  discrimina- 
tion because  of  race,  religion,  color,  or  na- 
tional origin.  Title  IV  should  be  amended  to 
require  a  similar  survey  of  discrimination  be- 
cause of  sex,  not  only  In  practices  with 
respect  to  students  but  also  In  employment 
of  faculty  and  administration  members. 

Section  407  of  Title  IV  authorizes  the  At- 
torney General  to  bring  suits  in  behalf  of 
persons  denied  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
by  public  school  officials.  It  grants  no  new 
rights.  While  no  case  relating  to  sex  discrim- 
ination In  public  education  has  yet  reached 
the  Supreme  Court,  discrimination  based  on 
sex  in  public  education  should  be  prohibited 
by  the  14th  amendment.  The  President's 
Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women  too^ 
this  position  in  Its  1963  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent.' Section  903  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
authorizes  the  Attorney  General  to  Intervene 
In  cases  of  this  kind  after  a  suit  is  brought 
by  private  parties.  Both  section  407  and  sec- 
tion 902  should  be  amended  to  add  sex,  and 
section  410  should  be  similarly  amended. 

Title  U  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  should  be 
amended    to   prohibit    discrimination    be- 
cause of  sex  in  public  accommodations 
Title   II  of   the   Civil  Rights  Act  of   1964 
provides  that  "All  persons  shall  be  entitled 
to  the  full  and  equal  enjoyment  of  the  goods, 
services,  facilities,  privileges,  advantages,  and 
accommodations  of  any  place  of  public  ac- 
commodations,  as   defined   in    this   section, 
without  discrimination  or  segregation  on  the 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


ground  of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin." 

Injunctive  relief  is  provided  for  persons 
whose  rights  are  violated,  and  the  Attorney 
General  is  authorized  to  Initiate  suits  in  pat- 
terns or  practice  cases  and  to  intervene  in 
suits  filed  by  individuals. 

Discrimination  because  of  sex  is  practiced 
primarily  in  restaurants  and  bars.  While  the 
Task  Force  does  not  consider  this  the  most 
injurious  discrimination  against  women 
today,  it  is  wrong  in  principle. 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  City  of 
Pittsburgh  have  amended  their  human  rights 
legislation  to  prohibit  discrimination  because 
of  sex  In  public  accommodations. 

The  Task  Force  recommends  amendment 
of  sections  20Hai  and  202  by  adding  "sex," 
between  "religion"  and  "or." 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957  should  be 
amended  to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  to  include  denial 
of  civil  rights  because  of  sex 

The  Civil  Rights  Commission  Is  authorized 
by  section  104  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957, 
as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  1975c )  to 

study  and  collect  information  concerning 
legal  developments  which  constitute  a  denlel 
of  equal  protection  of  the  laws  under  the 
Constitution  because  of  race,  color,  religion, 
or  national  origin  or  in  the  administration  of 
Justice; 

appraise  the  laws  and  policies  of  the  Fed- 
eral government  with  respect  to  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  under  the  Constitution 
because  of  race,  color,  rell^on,  or  national 
origin  or  in  the  administration  of  Justice; 

Serve  as  a  national  clearinghouse  for  civil 
rights  Information. 

The  Commission  is  also  authorized  to  in- 
vestigate deprivation  of  voting  rights  be- 
cause of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin;  but  this  function  is  of  little  concern 
in  sex  discrimination  since  there  is  appar- 
ently no  concerted  eflfort  to  deprve  women  of 
their  voting  rights. 

Deprivation  of  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunity and  enforcement  of  laws  prohibiting 
sex  discrimination  in  employment  are  of 
great  concern,  however.  The  hearings  and  re- 
ports of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  would 
help  draw  public  attention  to  the  extent  to 
which  equal  protection  of  the  laws  is  denied 
because  of  sex.  A  clearinghouse  for  civil 
rights  Information  is  also  needed. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  deterrent  tO' securing 
improvement  in  the  legal  status  of  women  is 
the  lack  of  public  knowledge  of  the  facts  and 
the  lack  of  a  central  information  barik. 

For  example,  laws  in  Connecticut  and 
Pennsylvania  requiring  longer  prison  sen- 
tences for  women  than  for  men  for  the  same 
offense  were  declared  unconstitutional  in 
1968."  There  Is  now  no  Federal  organization 
with  responsibility  for  exploring  and  pub- 
licizing the  extent  to  which  this  and  other 
inequalities  in  the  criminal  law  and  prac- 
tice, such  as  those  involving  abortion,  exist 
In  the  United  States. 

"Sex"  should  be  Inserted  after  "rellgiom" 
wherever  the  word  appears  in  section  104(a) 
o<  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957.  as  amended. 
Including  paragraph  (1)  relating  to  voting 
rights.  While  there  may  be  no  problem  with 
respect  to  voting  rights,  an  overall  pattern 
of  prohibiting  discrimination  based  on  sex 
should  be  consistently  sought. 

The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  should  be 
amended  to  extend  coverage  of  its  equal 
pay  provisions  {i.e.,  the  Equal  Pay  Act  of 
1963)  to  executive,  administrative,  and 
professional  employees 

The  original  legislative  proposal  for  an 
equal  pay  law,  as  drafted  by  the  Labor  De- 
partment, did  not  exempt  executive,  profes- 
sional, and  administrative  employees.  At  no 
point  in  the  legislative  proeess  was  it  pro- 
posed to  make  such  an  exemption. 


When  the  Congress  decided  that  the  equal 
pay  requirement  should  be  administered  by 
,>he»  Wage  and  Hour  and  Public  Contracts 
.  Divisions  of  the  Labor  Department,  the  equal 
pay  bill  was  made  an  amendment  to  the 
Fair  LatK>r  Standards  Act  which  the  Depart- 
ment administers.  The  exemptions  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  then  automatically 
applied  to  the  equal  pay  provisions.  One 
exempt  category  covers  executive,  adminis- 
trative, and  professional  employees. 

Women  in  professional,  executive,  and  ad- 
ministrative positions  have  the  protection  of 
Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964, 
which  prohibits  dlscrlmlnatlo  i  in  employ- 
ment because  of  sex,  as  well  as  because  of 
race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin.  Title 
VII,  however,  does  not  permit  a  complain- 
ant's identity  to  be  withheld  from  the  em- 
ployer, as  it  can  be  under  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act. 

This  is  particularly  Important  to  women 
who  have  achieved  professional,  executive, 
and  administrative  positions,  which  they  are 
very  reluctant  to  endanger.  Such  women  do 
not  have  the  protection  against  reprisal  pro- 
vided by  union  contracts.  Furthermore,  Title 
VII  at  present  Includes  no  enforcement  au- 
thority for  the  administering  agency. 

Thirty-six  thousand  other  women  (and  a 
few  men)  have  been  awarded  $12.6  million  in 
wages  since  the  law  went  into  effect  in  1964, 
Including  $4.6  million  awarded  16,000  em- 
ployees in  the  1969  fiscal  year.' 

It  would  be  necessary  to  amend  section  13 
of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  (29  U.S.C. 
213)  so  that  this  exemption  of  section  13 
does  not  apply  to  section  6(d) . 

The  Social  Security  Act  Should  Be 
Amended  To. — Provide  benefits  to  husbands 
and  widowers  of  disabled  and  deceased  women 
workers  under  the  same  conditions  as  they 
are  provided  to  wives  and  widows  of  men 
workers,  and  provide  more  equitable  retire- 
ment benefits  fc«  famillee  with  working 
wives. 

The  emergence  of  a  new  pattern  of  fam- 
ily econcnnlQ  Interdependence  has  been  ac- 
companied by  an  awareness  of  Inequities  in 
the  sodal  security  progn^m  as  they  apply  to 
families  where  the  wife  jworks. 

Under  current  law  a  wife  or  widow  receives 
a  benefit  based  on  her  husband's  earnings 
without  meeting  any  test  of  dependency.  A 
husband  or  widower  of  a  woman  worker  is 
entitled  to  a  benefit  only  if  be  nroves  he  re- 
ceives one-half  or  mdre  of  his  support  from 
his  wife. 

The  family  protection  provisions  of  the 
social  security  program  were  based  on  the 
sociological  conditions  and  climate  of  the 
1930's.  In  1940,  14.7  percent  of  married  wom- 
en were  In  the  labor  force;  in  1968  the  per- 
centage had  increased  to  38.3  percent.  In 
these  families  the  wives  contributed  on  the 
average  26.6  percent  of  the  family  Income. 
In  25.6  percent  of  such  fstmlUes,  the  wives 
contributed  40  percent  or  more  of  the  family 
Income.  In  most  of  the  families  where  the 
wife  was  in  the  labor  force,  the  husband's 
yearly  income  was  below  $7,000.*  The  percent- 
age of  two-Income  families  is  increasing  and 
more  and  more  frequently  the  family  stand- 
ard of  living  Is  based  on  two  Incomes. 

The  death  or  disablement  of  a  wife  In  a 
two-income  family  will  leave  the  husband 
with  Increased  responsibility  for  the  children 
and  less  Income  with  which  to  meet  the 
needs.  With  almost  two-fifths  of  all  husband - 
wife  families  following  a  new  pattern  of 
economic  Interdependence,  it  is  time  for  the 
social  security  program  to  adapt  to  the  new 
sociological  conditions  and  climate.  Changes 
to  recognize  the  new-tyi>e  family  began  with 
a  series  of  amendments  In  1950  which  provide 
benefits  to  children  of  working  women  under 
the  same  conditions  as  for  children  of  work- 
ing men. 

Social  Security  Act  provisions  for  auto- 
matic benefits  for  wives  of  retiring  male 
workers  lead  to  a  second  type  of  Inequity.  In 
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1939,  a  benefit  was  provided  for  the  wives 
of  retiring  men  workers — on  the  assumption 
that  the  wives  were  dependent  and  it  cost 
more  for  a  family  to  live  than  for  a  single  per- 
son. If  the  wife  Is  entitled  to  a  benefit  based 
on  her  own  earnings,  she  has  to  choose  be- 
tween the  two.  In  1950  this  benefit  was  pro- 
vided for  dependent  husbands  of  women 
workers.  The  benefit  for  wife  or  dependent 
husband  Is  50  percent  of  the  worker's  bene- 
fit with  a  maximum  of  $105  per  month. 

Thus  a  wife  who  has  worked  for  many 
years  and  contributed  to  the  social  security 
system  may  receive  no  larger  benefit  than  if 
she  had  never  worked.  For  example,  a  wife 
who  never  worked  under  social  security 
would  get  a  wife's  benefit  of  $105  at  age 
65  if  her  husband  had  the  maximum  aver- 
age monthly  earnings  of  $650.  If  the  same 
wife  had  worked  and  paid  contributions  on 
average  monthly  earnings  of  $120,  she  would 
be  entitled  at  age  65  to  a  benefit  of  $81.10, 
plus  an  additional  wife's  benefit  of  $23.90.  for 
a  total  benefit  of  $105 — the  same  as  if  she 
had  not  contributed  to  the  social  security 
system." 

The  pa-esent  provisions  also  result  in  sit- 
uations where  a  retired  couple  who  have  both 
worked  receive  less  in  benefits  than  a  couple 
where  only  the  husband  worked  and  had  the 
same  earnings  as  the  combined  earnings  of 
the  working  couple.  If,  for  example,  only 
the  husband  had  worked  and  had  average 
earnings  of  $650  a  month — $7,800  a  year — the 
benefits  paid  to  the  couple  at  age  65  would 
be  $323  ($218  to  the  husband  and  $105  to 
the  wrife).  By  contrast,  if  the  husband  and 
wife  each  had  average  earnings  of  $325  a 
month,  or  $3,900  a  year — combined  annual 
earnings  of  $7,800 — their  benefits  will  be 
lower— $134.30  each,  or  a  total  of  $268.60.'" 
Proposals  for  giving  greater  recognition  to 
working  wives'  social  security  contributions 
have  been  made  by  the  Social  Insurance  and 
Taxes  ConMnlttee  of  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  the  Statvis  of  Women '';  by  the  Citi- 
zens' Advisory  Council  on  the  Status  of 
Women '";  and  by  Congresswoman  Martha 
Griffiths  In  HJR.  841. 

The  administration  should  urge  Congress 
to  adopt  the  liberalized  provisions  for 
child  care  proposed  in  S.  2986  for  inclu- 
sion in  the  Social  Security  Act  (section 
437  of  title  IV).  The  administration 
should  also  support  authorization  of 
Federal  aid  for  child  care  for  families  not 
covered  under  the  family  assistance  plan, 
with  at  least  a  modest  appropriation  in 
1970 

Lack  of  adequate  child  care  facilities  has 
been  found  to  be  a  major  deterrent  to  solu- 
tion or  even  significant  progress  In  provid- 
ing greater  education  opportunities  for  chil- 
dren, reducing  the  welfare  burden,  giving 
greater  dignity  and  self-respect  to  mothers 
on  welfare,  filling  critical  manpower  needs 
In  shortage  occupations  and  providing  real 
freedom  of  choice  In  life  style  for  women. 

Every  Federal  and  State  study  of  the  status 
of  women  has  referred  to  the  necessity  for 
expanding  child  care  facilities. 

Etepartment  of  Labor  manpower  experts 
cite  lack  of  child  care  as  the  most  serious 
single  barrier  to  Job  training  of  employment 
for  low-income  mothers. 

Our  national  goal  should  be: 

1.  A  system  of  well-run  child  care  centers 
available  to  all  pre-school  children.  Athough 
priority  would  be  given  the  needs  of  low- 
income  working  mothers,  the  facilities  should 
be  available  to  middle  income  mothers  who 
wish  to  use  them. 

2.  After-school  activities  for  school-age 
children  at  all  economic  levels  who  require 
them. 

The  National  Advisory  Council  on  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  estimated  this  year  that 
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700,000  migrant  children  need  day  care.  Only 
13,000  spaces  are  available. 

The  Council  found  that  1,373,000  econom- 
ically deprived  children  could  have  benefit- 
ed from  participation  In  full-time  Head 
Start  programs.  Only  213,000  spaces  were 
funded  this  year." 

The  Task  Force  endorses  the  Administra- 
tion's plan  for  increasing  facilities  for 
care  of  pre-school  and  school  age  children, 
with  priority  for  low-income  and  welfare 
families. 

In  addition,  we  recommend  that  the  Ad- 
ministration support  legislation  to  authorize 
Federal  grants  for  developing  child  care  fa- 
cilities for  families  at  all  income  levels,  with 
at  east  a  modest  appropriation. 

The  funds  would  be  used  to  construct  child 
care  centers,  expand  existing  care  programs, 
renovate  facilities,  assist  States  in  Improving 
their  licensing  standards,  train  professional 
and  sub-profressional  staff,  research,  food 
programs,  and  a  comprehensive  study  of  ex- 
isting child  care  programs  at  Federal.  State, 
and  local  levels. 

H.R.  469  and  H.R.  466  should  be  enacted  to 
guarantee  husbands  and  children  of 
women  employees  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment the  same  fringe  benefits  provided 
for  wives  and  children  of  male  employees 
in  those  few  areas  where  inequities  still 
remain 

A  number  of  the  laws  and  regulations  gov- 
erning fringe  benefits  of  Federal  employees 
are,  like  the  social  security  program,  based 
on  the  assumption  that  a  wife  is  dependent 
on  her  husband  except  In  those  few  cases 
where  he  is  unable  to  work  when  it  Is  recog- 
ized  that  he  may  be  dependent  on  her.  The 
facts  demonstrate  that  in  the  38.3  percent  ' 
of  all  husband-wUe  families  where  the  wife 
works,  there  is  interdep>endency,  and  the  de- 
pendency concepts  applicable  to  the  tradi- 
tional family  are  not  viable  (see  recommen- 
dation 3(g)  for  additional  relevant  facts). 

Under  the  civil  service  and  foreign  service 
retirement  systems,  for  example,  the  surviv- 
ing husband  of  a  deceeised  woman  employee 
IS  not  eligible  for  an  annuity  unless  he  Is 
incapable  of  self-support  because  of  physical 
or  mental  disability  and  has  received  more 
than  half  his  support  from  the  deceased 
woman  "  employee.  The  surviving  spouse  of 
a  deceased  male  employee  Is  automatically 
eligible  for  an  annuity. 

There  are  inequities  in  quarters'  allowances 
for  employees  serving  overseas  and  In  eligibil- 
ity freed  attendance  at  dependents'  schools. 
There  arc  similar  differences  In  treatment 
of  military  personnel. 

To  correct  these  inequities  the  Interdepart- 
mental Conmiittee  on  the  Status  of  Women 
considered  and  endorsed  H.R.  643  introduced 
by  Congresswoman  Griffiths  in  the  90th  Con- 
gress. This  bill  had  been  drafted  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  at  the  request  of  the 
Congresswoman. 

H.R.  469  of  the  91st  Congress  is  identical  to 
H.R.  643.  and  H.R.  466  would  correct  the  same 
problems  in  the  military  personnel  systems. 

The  Internal  Revenue  code  should  be 
amended  to  permit  families  in  which 
both  spouses  are  employed,  families  in 
which  one  spouse  is  disabled  and  the 
other  employed,  and  families  headed  by 
single  persons,  to  deduct  from  gross  in- 
come as  a  business  expense  some  reason- 
able amount  paid  to  a  housekeeper,  nurse, 
or  institution  for  care  of  children  or  dis- 
abled dependents 

This  projxjsal  differs  from  present  provi- 
sions of  law  in  the  following  respects: 

The  present  deduction  is  a  personal  de- 
duction from  taxable  Income.  It  is  of  no 
benefit  to  the  taxpayer  for  whom  the  stand- 
ard deduction  (now  generally  10  percent  of 
gross  income  up  to  a  maximum  of  $1  000)  is 
more  advantageotis  than  itemizing  allowable 
deductions  for  charitable  contributions,  in- 


terest on  mortgages  and  loans,  medical  ex- 
penses, taxes,  and  casualty  losses.  Taxpayers 
who  are  not  homeowners  are  not  likely  to 
have  enough  personal  deductions  to  exceed 
the  standard  allowsuice;  therefore,  they  re- 
ceive no,  or  a  very  reduced,  benefit  from  a 
personal  deduction.  The  Task  Force  believes 
it  would  be  more  equitable  and  more  ra- 
tional to  deduct  the  expenses  from  gross 
income  as  a  business  expanse. 

Under  present  law  a  husband-wife  family 
benefit  from  the  deduction  only  if  their  in- 
come does  not  exceed  $6,600  with  one  de- 
pendent or  $6,900  with  two  or  more  de- 
pendents. The  Task  Force  proposal  elim- 
inates this  limitation  on  Income.  There  Is 
no  Income  limitation  on  the  single  head 
of  household,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  good 
reason  for  limiting  the  deduction  to  low- 
income    husband-wife    families. 

The  present  law  does  not  permit  single 
men  with  disabled  dep>endents  in  their  care 
(such  as  p>arents)  to  take  this  deduction 
although  single  women  In  the  same  situa- 
tion are  covered.  The  Task  Force  believes 
both  should  be  covered. 

The  present  law  does  not  allow  men  or 
women  with  disabled  spwuses  requiring  care 
at  home  or  in  an  institution  to  benefit  from 
this  deduction.  Such  a  couple  can  deduct 
only  expenses  for  care  of  "dependents," 
which  by  definition  does  not  include  spwuses. 
This  also  seems  Irrational  and  inequitable 
and  the  Task  Force  believes  that  if  care  of 
the  disabled  spouse  Is  necessary  4a-ABable 
the  other  spouse  to  be  gainfully  employed, 
the  expenses  of  6uch|icare  typically  should 
be  deductible  to  the  same  exteut  that  ex- 
penses for  care  of  "dependents"  is  deductible. 

The  existing  law  limits  the  deduction  to 
$600  for  one  dependent  and  $900  for  two  or 
more.  The  Task  Force  finds  that  corrective 
action  is  needed,  but  additional  economic 
data  would  be  required  to  establish  the  level 
of  deduction. 

Legislation  should  be  proposed  authorizing 
Federal  grants  on  a  matching  basis  for 
financing  State  commissions  on  the 
status  of  women 

Since  1962  every  State,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
several  cities  have  established  commissions 
on  the  status  of  women.  Although  most  were 
unfunded  or  inadequately  funded.  38  com- 
missions or  successor  bodies  are  still  func- 
tioning. These  38  do  not  Include  women's 
divisions  created  by  statute  In  Louisiana  and 
New  Jersey,  which  are  not  yet  operational: 
The  Governor  of  Ohio  also  has  recently 
issued  an  executive  order  establishing  a  yet 
to  be  staffed  women's  unit  In  the  State  gov- 
ernment. Other  governors  are  committed  to 
reactivating  their  State  commissions. 

In  most  of  the  States  the  commissions  are 
still  independent  bodies.  In  a  few  States,  a 
women's  unit,  usually  with  a  citizens'  ad- 
visory committee,  has  been  established  In  a 
permanent  part  of  the  State  structure — 
in  the  Governor's  office,  the  Department  of 
Human  Rights,  the  Department  of  Com- 
munity Affairs,  the  Employment  Security 
Department,  or  the  Labor  Department. 

Pew  commissions  have  received  sufficient 
staff  assistance  or  funds  to  carry  out  their 
programs  as  recommended  in  the  Handbook 
for  State  and  City  Commissions  on  the  Status 
of  Women,  prepared  by  members  of  the  1967 
Midwest  Regional  Conference  of  State  Com- 
missions.'' The  need  cited  there  Include:  a 
headquarters  office  with  funds  for  a  chair- 
man or  executive  secretary,  phone,  files,  post- 
age, office  supplies  and  equipment,  trans- 
portation to  meetings  and  conferences,  sur- 
veys and  pilot  projects,  and  publication  of 
reports. 

Only  seven  of  the  commissions  receive  any 
regular  State  appropriations — Alaska.  $5,000; 
California.  $44,210;  Illinois,  $5,000:  Ken- 
tucky. $25,000  (plus  $15,000  grant  for  a  re- 
search   project);    Maine.    $2.CKX);    Michigan, 
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$11,500;  and  North  Carolina.  $3,000.  The  New 
York  Women's  Unit  In  the  Office  al  OsK  Gov- 
ernor Is  best  staffed,  having  11  salaried  em- 
ployees. 

The  many  positive  contributions  of  the 
commissions  In  a  variety  of  fields  are  docu- 
mented m  progress  reports  of  the  Federal 
Interdepartmental  Committee  on  the  Status 
of  Women  and  In  reports  of  conferences  of 
the  commissions,  all  available  from  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor,  Women's  Bureau. 

Their  durability  under  adverse  circum- 
stances and  through  changes  In  State  ad- 
ministration further  demonstrates  that  they 
are  needed  and  useful.  With  the  growth  of 
commissions  on  university  campuses,  the 
State  groups  will  have  another  function — to 
give  technical  assistance  to  the  younger 
women  and  to  see  to  It  that  the  concerns  of 
university  commissions  are  effectively 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Governors 
and  State  legislatures. 

The  Task  Force  recommends  that  one  of 
the  first  assignments  of  the  Office  of 
Women's  Rights  and  Responsibilities  be  to 
develop  a  legislative  proposal  for  Federal 
grants  to  State  conunlssions  and  to  State 
government  units  having  the  same  func- 
tions. The  grants  should  be  made  under 
standards  that  will  encourage  growth  of 
university  commissions. 

POLICT    OF    EXECXrrlVE    BSANCH    KBSPECTINO    8ZX 
DiaCXIMlNATION 

The  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  be  OS  seriously  concerned  with 
sex  discrimination  as  race  discrlminati(yn 
and  with  toomen  in  poverty  as  men  in 
■poverty 

The  testimony  and  published  data  received 
by  the  Task  Force  Indicate  that  long-estab- 
lished policies  of  Federal  agencies  base  th^lr 
efforts  to  alleviate  poverty  and  discrimination 
on  the  assumption  that  race  discrimination 
is  more  inflammatory  than  sex  discrimi- 
nation. 

Sex  bias  takes  a  greater  economic  toll  than 
racial  bias.  The  median  earnings  of  white 
men  employed  year-round  full-time  is 
$7 .396,  of  Negro  men  $4,777,  of  white  women 
$4^79.  of  Negro  women  $3,194.  Women  with 
BMne  college  education  both  white  and  Negro, 
earn  less  than  Negro  men  with  8  years  of 
education." 

Women  head  1,723,000  impoverished  fam- 
ilies. Negro  males  head, 820 .000.  One-quarter 
of  aU  families  headedffy  white  women  are  In 
poverty.  More  than  half  of  all  headed  by 
Negro  women  are  In  poverty.  Less  than  a 
quarter  ol  those  headed  by  Negro  males  are 
In  poverty.  Seven  percent  of  thoee  headed  by 
white  males  are  in  poverty.'" 

The  unemployment  rate  is  higher  among 
women  than  men,  among  girls  than  boys. 
More  Negro  women  are  unemployed  than 
Negro  men,  and  almost  as  many  white  women 
as  white  men  are  unemployed  (most  women 
on  welfare  are  not  included  In  the  unem- 
ployment figures — only  those  actually  seeking 
employment.)  '•' 

Unrest,  pewtlcularly  among  poor  women 
and  college  girls,  is  mounting.  Studies  show 
that  39  percent  of  the  rioters  in  Detroit  w«jre 
women  and  In  Los  Angeles  50  percent  were 
women.  The  proportion  of  women  among  the 
arrestees  was  10  and  13  percent,  respec- 
tively .»■  Welfare  mothers  are  using  disruptive 
tactics  to  demand  greater  welfare  payments. 
Radical  women's  groups,  some  with  a  phl- 
loeophy  similar  to  that  of  the  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society  are  mushrooming  on  col- 
lege campuses. 

Essential  Justice  requires  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment to  give  much  greater  attention  to 
the  elimination  of  sex  discrimination  and  to 
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the  needs  of  women  in  poverty.  The  following 
specifications  are  recommended  as  a  begin- 
ning. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  should  immediately 
issue    guidelines    to    carry    out    the    pro- 
hibition   against     sex    discrimination     in 
employment    by   Government   contractors, 
which  was  added  to  Executive  Order  11246 
in  October  1967,  became  elective  October 
1968.  but  remains  unimplemented 
The  first  Presidential  executive  order  pro- 
hibiting discrimination   in  employment   by 
employers  operating  under  Government  con- 
Uacts  was  issued  in  1941.  Each  Acfministra- 
tion  has  continued  its  existence  in  various 
ways.  Organizations  and  women's  groups  have 
been  on  record  supporting  the  inclusion  of 
the  word  "sex"  in  this  order  since  Its  incep- 
tion. This  pressure  was  persistent  and  it  grew 
In  numbers  over  the  years. 

The  1963  report  of  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  the  Status  of  Women  took  cog- 
nizance of  this  problem  but  recommended 
its  correction  by  a  separate  executive  order 
stating  the  principle  of  nondiscrimination 
but  without  the  enforcement  possible  under 
the  executive  order  covering  other  phases  of 
discrimination."  A  minority  report  was  Issued 
by  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Private 
Employment  of  the  President's  Commission 
on  this  recommendation."  The  President 
never  acted  upon  the  recommendation. 
The  Commission  also  recommended: 
Appropriate  Federal,  State,  and  local  offi- 
cials in  all  branches  of  government  should  be 
urged  to  scrutinize  carefully  those  laws,  regu- 
lations, and  practices  which  distinguish  on 
the  basis  of  sex  to  determine  whether  they 
are  Justifiable  in  the  light  of  contemporary 
conditions  and  to  the  end  of  removing  ar- 
chaic standards  which  today  operate  as  dls- 
crimlnatory.s* 

After  Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  clearly  established  that  sex  discrimina- 
tion In  employment  was  contrary  to  public 
policy,  the  executive  order  on  government 
contracts  was  revised  and  reissued  on  Sep- 
tember 24,  1968.  as  Executive  Order  11246 
without  prohibiting  sex  discrimination. 

Not  until  two  years  later,  after  extensive 
concern  had  been  expressed  by  women's 
groups  and  other  organizations,  was  the  or- 
der amended  to  prohibit  sex  bias.  The  effec- 
tive date  was  October  17,  1968,  one  year  after 
the  date  of  issue,  to  permit  the  Labor  De- 
partment' adequate  time  for  developing 
policy. 

It  was  not  until  January  17,  1989,  that 
proposed  guidelines  were  Issued,  with  In- 
terested persons  allowed  30  days  in  which  to 
comment.  Many  women's  groups  and  orga- 
nizations responded  with  Impatient  requests 
for  immediate  issuance.  After  some  time  oral 
hearings  were  scheduled  for  August  4.  6. 
and  6,  1969.  Women's  groups  and  organiza- 
tions, ranging  from  radical  to  conservative, 
testified.  All  urged  immediate  Implementa- 
tion of  the  sex  discrimination  provision  of 
Executive  Order  11246. 

It  Is  imperative  that  revised  and  updated 
guidelines   be  issued   Immediately   and   the 
Executive  Order  vigorously  enforced. 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  should  establish  pri- 
orities as  sensitive   to  sex  discrimination 
as   to   race   discrimination   in   manpower 
training  programs  and  in  referrals  to  train- 
ing and  employment 

A  disadvantaged  Individual  for  manpower 
program   purposes,   "is   a   poor   person   who 
does  not  have  suitable  employment  ana  who 
Is  either  (1)  a  school  dropout,  (2;  a  member 
of  a  minority.  (3)  under  22  years  of  age,  (4) 
46  years  of  age  or  over,  or  (6)  handicapped."  " 
Being  female  Is  not  considered  to  be  as 
much  of  a  handicap  as  belonging  to  a  mi- 
nority group,  despite  economic  data  clearly 
Indicating  the  contrary    (see  the  economic 
data  with  recommendation  4) . 


The  definition  of  "disadvantaged  Individ- 
ual" would  not  Include  a  white  woman  on 
welfare  unless  she  were  a  school  dropout, 
under  22  years  of  age.  48  years  of  age  or  over, 
or  handicapped.  This  definition  clearly  needs 
to  be  revised  to  Include  all  women  who  are 
poor  and  who  do  not  have  suitable  employ- 
ment. 

In  the  on-the-job  training  programs  con- 
ducted under  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  only  31.7  percent  of  the 
125,000  trainees  in  fiscal  year  1968  were  wom- 
en. The  on-the-job  training  Is  particularly 
Important  because  the  placement  rate-  Is 
higher  than  for  Institutional  treUnlng  pro- 
grams.- 

In  the  JOBS  (Job  Opportunities  in  the 
Business  Sector)  program,  only  24  percent  of 
those  hired  were  female.  This  program  is  for 
the  disadvantaged  only.  As  of  November  1968, 
54,000  employee-trainees  were  In  projects 
funded  by  the  Labor  Department." 

Of  the  33,000  earoUees  in  the  Job  Corps  In 
June  1968,  only  29  percent  were  female.-' 

Young  men  have  the  additional  advantage 
of  mllltars  training,  with  100,000  below- 
standard  yaung  men  receiving  training  every 
year.  In  addition  to  the  training  the  military 
provides  for  poor  young  men  who  meet  the 
normal  standards,"* 

The  Government's  failure  to  accord  a  high- 
er priority  to  training  of  women  either  in 
civilian  or  military  programs  Is  unjust  and  Is 
socially  very  costly. 

The  number  of  unemployed  young  women. 
age  16  to  24.  has  risen  from  268,000  In  1947 
to  697.000  In  1968.  (The  unemployment  rate 
for  young  women  has  Increased  while  de- 
creasing for  young  men  in  this  age  ranee .=•) 

Without  any  question  the  growing  number 
of  families  on  Aid  to  Families  with  Depend- 
ent Children  Is  related  to  the  Increase  In  un- 
employed young  women.  For  many  girls  living 
in  very  poor  or  disorganized  families,  the  in- 
ability to  find  a  Job  means  turning  to  pros- 
titution or  other  crime— or  having  a  child  to 
get  on  welfare.  Potential  husbands  do  not 
earn  enough  to  support  an  unemployed  wife. 

The  stability  of  the  low  Income  family  de- 
pends as  much  on  training  women  for  em- 
ployment as  It  does  on  training  men.  Only 
through  employment  of  both  partners  can 
such  families  move  Into  the  middle  class. 

The  task  force  expects  welfare  rolls  will 
continue  to  rise  unless  society  takes  more 
seriously  the  needs  of  disadvantaged  girls  and 
young  women. 
The  Attorney  General  should  initiate  legal 

acticms  in  cases  of  sex  discrimination  under 

section  706(e)  and  707  of  the  Civil  Rights 

Act  of  1964.  ana  intervention  or  fihng  of 

amicus    curiae    briefs    in    pcTiding    cases 

challenging    the    validity    under    the    5th 

and   14th   amendments  of  laws  involving 

disparity  based  on  sex 

Although  the  Justice  Department  has  par- 
ticipated m  more  than  40  cases  of  racial  bias, 
it  has  not  Intervened  In  behalf  of  an  Indi- 
vidual discriminated  against  because  of  sex, 
except  in  ene  case  on  a  procedural  point. 

The  Justice  Department,  likewise  has  not 
given  aid  in  any  case  In  which  women  are 
challenging  the  constitutionality  of  State 
laws  discriminating  on  the  basis  of  sex — 
with  one  exception  White  V.  Crook,^  In 
which  race  discrimination  was  also  a  factor. 

A  former  Attorney  General,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  1963  Preeldent's  Commission 
on  the  Status  of  Women,  not  only  signed 
the  commission's  report  b\lt  sponsored  the 
following  recommendation: 

"Early  and  definitive  court  pronounce- 
ment, particularly  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  Is  urgently  needed  with  regard  to  the 
validity  under  the  5th  and  14th  amendments 
of  laws  and  official  practices  discriminating 
against  women,  to  the  end  that  the  principle 
of  equality  becomes  firmly  established  In 
constitutional  doctrine. 
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"Accordingly,  interested  groups  should  give 
high  priority  to  bringing  under  court  review 
cases  Involving  laws  and  practices  which  dis- 
criminate against  women.'' 

Women  will  be  skeptical  of  the  Adminis- 
tration's commitment  to  equality  as  long  as 
the  Justice  Department  refuses  to  act. 
The     Commissioner    of    Education    should 

establish  a  women's  unit  in  his  office  to  - 

lead  efforts  to  end  discrimination  in  edu- 
cation because  of  sex 

Discrimination  in  education  Is  so  wide- 
spread that  we  believe  a  special  unit  In  the 
Office  of  the  Commissioner  is  needed  to  focus 
public  and  agency  attention  on  the  facts  and 
effects  of  discrimination  against  women  In 
education.        . 

The  percentage  of  graduate  degrees 
awarded  womefi  Is  lower  than  In  1930,  when 
women  received  40  percent  of  all  masters 
degrees.  They  received  34  percent  In  1966. 
Fifteen  percent  of  doctors  degrees  \n  1930 
went  to  women,  but  only  12  percent  In  1966.'« 
University  commissions  on  the  status  of 
women  organized  by  women  students  are 
surveying  the  numbers  of  women  students 
and  faculty  members  and  finding  strong 
evidence  to  support  their  personal  observa- 
tions. Other  evidences  of  discrimination  are 
stated  under  reconunendatlon  3(c). 

Functions  of  the  unit  should  Include  the 
following : 

To  collect  ilata  now  available  on  the  status 
of  women  arid  girls  as  students  and  as  faculty 
and  administration  In  secondary  schools  and 
schools  of  higher  education  and  to  plan  and 
coordinate  a  survey  to  fill  the  gaps; 

To  give  technical  assistance  to  State  and 
university  commissions  on  the  status  of 
women  and  to  other  organizations  actively 
concerned  with  status  of  women  In  educa- 
tion; 

To  Invite  such  organizations  as  the  As- 
sociation of  American  University  Professors, 
American  Council  on  Education,  Association 
of  American  Colleges,  and  the  Association  of 
Governing  Boards  of  Colleges  and  Univer- 
sities to  cooperate  In  Identifying  and  secur- 
ing corrective  action  on  discrimination 
against  women  as  members  of  faculty  and 
administration; 

To  work  with  Federal.  State,  and  local  of- 
ficials, with  professional  organizations,  and 
with  the  Parent-Teachers  Association  to  Im- 
prove the  quality  of  counseling  of  girls  and 
women; 

To  become  a  clearinghouse  of  Information 
on  women  In  education  and  counseling  needs 
of  women; 

To  speak  for  the  needs  of  disadvantaged 
girls  within  the  educational  community;  to 
lead  efforts  to  break  down  the  legal  and  at- 
tltudlnal  barriers  to  all  types  of  vocational 
training  for  girls;  to  encourage  establish- 
ment of  vocational  training  In  household 
fikUls; 

To  see  to  It  that  counseling  Institutes 
sponsored  by  the  Office  of  Education  Include 
a  substantial  segment  on  the  special  coun- 
seling needs  of  women,  needs  growing  out  of 
societal  attitudes  and  Institutions  that  con- 
strict the  aspiration  of  girls  and  keep  from 
them  knowledge  of  the  great  choice  of  roles 
open  to  them; 

To  find  means  of  assuring  that  the  finan- 
cial needs  of  part-time  students  are  given 
appropriate  priority  In  allocation  of  money 
available  for  financial  assistance. 

As  a  resiUt  of  the  testimony  of  niunerous 
witnesses,  which  provided  convincing  evi- 
dence of  discrimination  a«galnst  women  as 
students  and  as  faculty  and  which  included 
many  specific  suggestions  for  governmental 
leadership  action,  the  Task  Force  concluded 
that  the  Office  of  Education  should  have  a 
women's  unit,  whose  director  would  report 
to  the  Commissioner,  to  give  leadership  to 
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public  and  private  efforts  to  eliminate  dis- 
crimination in  education. 
All  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  that 
collect  economic  or  social  data  about  per- 
sons  should  collept,   tabulate,   and   pub- 
lish results  by  sex  Os  well  as  race 
Government     studies,     publications     and 
press  releases  frequently  obscure  the  degree 
of  economic  handicap  women  suffer  and  Its 
consequences.   Sometimes   results  of  studies 
are  published  for  males  only  or  for  males  and 
females  combined.  Sometimes  the  data  are 
structured  so  as  to  ignore  gross  differences 
by  sex. 

For  example,  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
published  a  summary  of  major  highlights  of 
the  March  1969  Current  Population  Survey.-" 
The  following  tables  do  not  include  data  by 
.«cx;  "Median  Earnings  in  1968  and  1967  by 
Occupation  of  Longest  Job  During  Year — 
Civilian  Males  14  Years  Old  and  Over  with 
Earnings"  (page  5),  "Persons  Below  the  Pov- 
erty Level  by  Color:  1959-1968"  (page  6) .  and 
'Percent  Distribution  by  Years  of  School 
Completed  for  Persons  20  Years  Old  and 
Over"  (page  9).  A  table  on  page  4,  "Median 
Family  Income  of  Negroes  as  a  Percent  of 
White  Family  Income"  should  have  Included 
median  fsunily  Income  by  race  of  families 
headed  by  women  and  families  headed  by 
men. 

While  later  detailed  publications  will  In- 
clude data  by  sex  and  race,  the  summary 
will  be  the  publication  moet  useful  to  the 
general  public.  When  Its  tables  do  not  in- 
clude sex  breakdowns,  one  has  to  dig  into  a 
number  of  detailed  publications  In  order  to 
get  the  most  basic  kinds  of  data  relating 
to  sex  discrimination. 

Another  example  of  ignoring  the  economic 
situation  of  women  is  "Welfare  Reform 
Charts:  1969  Legislative  Recommendations" 
published  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.'*  Although  almost 
two-thirds  of  the  adult  poor  are  women  and 
although  a  much  higher  proportion  of  those 
adults  on  welfare  are  women,  the  publica- 
tion never  mentions  this  fact  or  even  uses 
the  word  "women." 

One  Item  In  this  publication  reads  "Tliere 
are  over  one  million  families  headed  by 
fathers  who  are  working  full  time  and  earn- 
ing less  than  the  average  AFDC-UF  pay- 
ment for  families  without  other  Income." 
The  number  of  such  families  with  women 
heads  should  have  been  given  as  well. 

Although  one  of  the  key  features  of  the 
proposed  family  assistance  plan  Is  a  great  ex- 
pansion in  day  care  centers  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  mothers  to  get  training  and  em- 
ployment, there  is  no  chart  on  day  care  and 
none  relating  to  trstlnlng  and  employment  of 
women. 

The  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission, the  agency  charged  with  enforce- 
ment of  legislation  forbidding  discrimination 
in  em-ployment,  has  published  a  three-vol- 
ume report  ^  based  on  a  survey  of  numbers  of 
I>ersons  employed  In  the  private  sector  by  in- 
dustry, occupation,  sex,  and  race.  One  can 
examine  this  whole  report  and  never  find  a 
table  or  narrative  statement  that  compares 
the  employment  situation  for  white  men, 
Negro  men,  white  women,  Negro  women. 
There  are  not  even  any  tables  comparing 
white  women  with  white  men  or  Negro  wom- 
en with  Negro  men. 

The  tables  are  all  based  on  comparisons 
of  minority  men  with  white  men,  minority 
women  with  white  women.  The  underlying 
assumption  of  this  appears  to  be  that  sex 
differences  in  industry  and  occupational  dis- 
tribution of  white  men  and  white  women  are 
insignificant  or  perhaps  that  these  differences 
do  not  result  from  discrimination.  It  is  sub- 
mitted that  this  assumption  begs  the  ques- 
tion, because  It  is  only  from  suoh  facts  that 
the  discrimination  if  any  can  be  spotted  and 
then  analyzed. 


An  analysis  of  the  data  by  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, under  a  grant  from  the  Commission 
and  the  Department  of  Labor,  used  an  ex- 
traordinarily sophisticated  and  confusing 
methodology,  which  obscured  sex  discrimina- 
tion in  employment.  Much  emphasis  is  given 
this  analysie  In  the  report. 

The  Princeton  group  constructed  "an  index 
to  show  the  relative  standing  of  each  racial 
group  based  on  how  many  were  employed  in 
low-  or  high-paying  occupations".*'  Actually 
they  constructed  two  Indexes — one  for  males 
and  one  for  females.  The  "standing"  of  Anglo 
males  was  arbitrarily  given  a  value  of  100 
and  minority  males  were  compared.  In  sepa- 
rate tables  Anglo  females  were  assigned  an 
index  of  100  and  minority  group  females  were 
compared  with  the  Anglo  females.  This 
methodology  avoids  acknowledging  that  In 
all  earnings  information,  whether  overall,  by 
occupation,  or  by  education,  white  women 
rank  below  Negro  men  and  way  below  white 
men.  For  the  report  to  be  a  proper  founda- 
tion upon  which  to  base  an  opinion  the 
standing  of  Anglo  females  to  Anglo  males 
and  minority  males  and  of  minority  females 
to  Anglo  male*  and  minority  males  should  be 
set  forth. 

All  statistics  on  employment  published  by 
any  Federal  agency  should  show  breakdowns 
by  race  and  sex  for  every  factor  analyzed. 
Study  designs  should  be  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  sex  discrimination  is  illegal  and 
Immoral. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secretary  of 

Health,    Education,    and    Welfare,    should 

give  training  for  household  employment  a 

high  priority  in  manpower  training 

Through  the  leadership  of  the  Women's 

Bureau,  a  National  Committee  on  Household 

Employment  was  established  in  1965.  Seven 

experimental    and    demonstration    training 

programs  have  been  funded  in  Alexandria, 

Virginia;     Boston,    Massachusetts;     Chicago, 

Illinois;    Manhattan,    Kansas;    Philadelphia, 

Pennsylvania;  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania;  and 

New  York,  New  York. 

The  following  results  are  reported:  Im- 
provement m  the  attitude  and  performance 
of  workers  and  the  regularity  of  their  em- 
ployment. Increased  wage  potential,  and  bet- 
ter employee  and  employer  attitudes  and 
satisfaction.  Etaployer  training  has  been  in- 
cluded In  some  programs  £ind  it  is  recom- 
mended for  inclusion  in  all  programs. 

The  Task  Force  recommends  making  such' 
programs  widely  available  under  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  and 
the  Vocational  Education  Act. 

Funds  shoud  be  earmarked  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  from  the  national  account  (un- 
allocated reserve)  of  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  budget. 

The  Committee  establishing  guidelines 
under  the  (Cooperative  Area  Manpower  Plan- 
ning System  (CAMPS)  should  be  directed 
to  give  a  high  priority  to  such  training. 

State  employment  service  offices  should  be 
required  to  give  more  attention  to  place- 
ment of  household  workers  and  determining 
manpower  needs  for  household  employment. 
The  Commissioner  of  Education  should  en- 
courage the  States  to  provide  for  training  In 
household  employment  and  home-related 
arts  in  their  secondary  and  post-secondary 
training  programs. 

We  recommend  that  consideration  be  given 
by  curriculum  planners  in  the  Departments 
of  Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  Including  training  in  driving  and  home 
maintenance  and  upkeep,  outside  and  inside. 
Elderly  couples  and  individuals  are  an  in- 
creasing market  for  household  services,  and 
need  services  of  this  kind,  as  do  families  with 
working  mothers.  Training  In  such  skills 
would  enable  the  employee  to  earn  higher 
wages. 
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Equalization   of   Poucy-Makinc   Responsi- 

BiLiry     IN     THE     Federal    Government 
The  President  should   appoint  more  women 
to   posit'ons   of   top    responsibility   in    all 
branches  of   the  Federal  Government,   to 
achieve  a  more  equitable  ratio  of  men  and 
women — Cabinet  and  agency  heads  should 
be  diiected  to  issue  firm  instructions  that 
qualified  women  receive  equal  considera- 
tion in  hiring  and  promotions. 
Wise  utilization  of  the  Nation's  human  re- 
sources dictates  that  the  responsibilities  of 
leadership   in   America   be   distributed   more 
equitably    between    our    men    and    women 
citizens. 

The  United  States  has  not  capitalized  fully 
on  the  skills,  abilities,  and  special  Insights 
of  women,  particularly  at  the  leadership  level. 
When  half  the  population  Is  rendered  virtu- 
ally non-contributory  In  fashioning  policy, 
the  loss  of  balance  and  perspective  Is  self- 
evident,  tragic,  and  wasteful. 

Shutting  out  any  group  stifles  Its  urge  to 
contribute,  depresses  Its  concept  of  self  worth, 
and  ultimately  discourages  the  striving  for 
excellence. 

Where  so  large  a  proportion  of  citizens  Is 
Involved,  the  damage  to  national  pride  and 
achievement  can  be  far  reaching  and  can 
call  into  question  the  Administration's  basic 
fairness. 

The  present  pace  of  appointments  of  women 
to  high  Federal  positions  should  be  acceler- 
ated, to  reflect  their  numerical  strength  more 
realistically,  and  as  an  Incentive  and  symbol 
of  the  Administration's  commitment. 

To  da  so,  the  President  and  his  Cabinet 
should  place  stronger  emphsisls  on  appoint- 
ments based  on  merit  rather  than  sex,  and 
whenever  possible  urge  the  private  sector  to 
follow  suit. 

In  making  appointments  the  "showcase" 
approach  or  tokenism  should  be  avoided. 
Women  should  not  be  confined  to  the  so- 
caaied  distaH  area  but  brought  into  the 
dynamics  of  policy  development. 

The  existing  bank  of  quaUfled  women 
economists,  lawyers,  politicians.  Jurists,  edu- 
cators, scientists,  physicians,  writers,  and  ad- 
ministrators has  the  Intellectual  capacity  to 
meet  the  most  exacting  demands. 

Under  present  social  and  economic  attl- 
tudles.  relatively  few  of  these  professionals 
have  been  accorded  the  same  public  recogni- 
tion as  similarly  quallfled  men,  but  they  can 
and  should  be  located. 

The  direction  of  a  program  staffed  by  vol- 
unteers often  develpps  administrative  and 
managerial  skills  of  a  high  order. 

For  this  reason  standards  and  assumptions 
regarding  the  qualifications  of  women  for 
high  oCBce  should  be  reassessed  with  a  view 
to  capitalizing  on  these  assets. 

When  the  other  recommendations  In  this 
report  are  Implemented  hopefully  they  will 
serve  to  reduce  roadblocks  now  hampering 
women  at  lower  Ifevela,  thus  speeding  an  up- 
ward flow  of  talent  and  offering  more  choice 
to  government  talent  scouts  when  women 
are  sought  for  leadership  roles. 

MINORITY      VIEWS      OF      DOROTHY       HAENER      ON 
EXTENSION    or    FAIR    LABOR    STANDARDS    ACT 

I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  this  Task 
Force  shouldr  have  adopted  the  foJlowlng 
recommendation : 

The  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  should  be 
amended  to  extend  Its  coverage,  without  ex- 
ceptions, to  every  Job  within  the  reach  of 
Federal  authority.  In  particular,  household 
workers  and  all  other  low-paid  workers  In  the 
United  States  should  be  paid  not  less  than 
the  Federal  minimum  wage. 

As  recently  as  February  1968,  an  estimated 
10  million  workers  In  this  country  earned  less 
than  $1.60  an  hour.  Most  of  these  workers 
were  In  agriculture,  retail  trade,  and  the 
services — particularly  domestic  service.  Of 
the  estimated  2.2  million  employee*  In  do- 
mestic service — the  overwhelming  majority 
of  whom  are  women — 86  percent,  or  more 


than  4  Out  of  every  5  workers  earned  less 
than  $1.00  an  hour. 

In  considering  the  plight  of  these  low-paid 
workers.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  even 
In  the  case  of  persons  covered  by  the  Federal 
minimum  wage  of  $1.60  an  hour,  an  Indi- 
vidual working  full  time,  on  the  basis  of  a 
40-hour  week,  earns  only  $3,328  a  year. 

These  figures  are  well  below  the  present 
poverty  Income  level  of  $3,600  per  year  for  a 
family  of  four  as  defined  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  'emergency  or  temporary 
use  when  funds  are  low. "  It  would  appear 
reasonable  that  the  employer  through  ade- 
quate wages  rather  than  the  taxpayer  should 
be  expected  to  suppwrt  the  estimated  10,000,- 
000  working  poor  who  make  less  than  $1.60 
an  hour.  Even  $1.60  an  hour  ($3,328  per  year) 
Is  far  below  the  $5,550  guaranteed  Income 
recommended  for  a  family  of  four  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  recent  White  House  Conference 
on  Food,  Nutrition,  and  Health. 

The  efforts  of  the  Women's  Bureau  to  give 
proper  status  and  dignity  to  household  em- 
ployees through  training  and  better  work- 
ing conditions  would  be  aided  greatly  by 
coverage  of  employees  under  the  Federal  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act.  The  lack  of  coverage 
under  this  and  other  labor  standards  legis- 
lation is  one  of  the  factors  denying  house- 
hold employment  appropriate  dignity  and 
status,  as  well  as  better  pay  and  working 
conditions. 

The  Task  Force  cannot  Justify  failure  to 
take  action  on  "lack  of  time  or  Jurisdiction." 
The  Task  Force  discussed  on  several  occa- 
sions the  question  of  Federal  minimum 
wage.  At  least  two  recommendations  were 
presented  to  the  Task  Force  dealing  with 
this  question.  A  number  of  speakers  in  their 
presentations  discussed  minimum  wage,  and 
one  speaker  was  specifically  Invited  to  speak 
to  the  Task  Force  on  this  subject. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Task  Force 
dealing  with  poverty  make  it  self  evident  that 
the  Task  Force  could  not  have  made  those 
recommendations  without  considering  the 
problem  of  minimum  wage.  On  a  task  force 
dealing  with  women's  rights  and  responsibil- 
ities. It  would  seem  one  of  the  basic  respon- 
sibilities Is  to  speak  for  those  who  don't  have 
a  voice  to  speak  for  themselves. 

I  am  of  the  firm  opinion  that  the  knowl- 
edge brought  by  the  speakers,  the  discussions 
the  Task  Force  had,  and  the  knowledge  gen- 
erally available  was  fully  sufficient  for  the 
ta?k  force  to  have  taken  a  position. 

In  an  effort  to  be  reasonable  In  my  pro- 
posed recommendation  I  did  not  Include  an 
Increase  In  the  minimum  wage  of  $2.00  an 
hour. 

Had  I  any  anticipation  at  all  that  the 
Task  Force  would  not  adopt  the  recommen- 
dation, I  would  have  Included  an  Increase 
In  the  minimum. 

Comment  or  The  Chairman  Regarding 
Minority  Statement 

At  many  points  in  Us  deliberations,  the 
Task  Force  did  consider  the  massive  prob- 
lems of  the  "working  poor".  Several  of  the 
reoommendations  made  In  the  report  specifi- 
cally attack  certain  of  these  problems.  Ex- 
tension of  the  Federal  minimum  wage  to 
all  workers  is  a  complex  matter  of  such  per- 
vasive effects  throughout  the  national  econ- 
omy that  the  Task  Force  did  not  feel  It  was 
ready  to  make  a  specific  recommendation 
without  further  Intensive  study. 

appendix  a 
Problems  commended  for  early  consideration 

to  Director,  Office  of  Women's  Rights  and 

Responsibilities 

1.  Extension  of  Federal  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act,  particularly  to  household  em- 
ployees. 

2.  Methods  of  changing  attitudes. 

3.  Abortion. 

4.  Social  security  benefits  for  women  di- 
vorced after  fewer  than  20  years  of  marriage. 


for   dependents  of  single  persons,   and   for 
aged  widows  and  widowers. 

5.  Civil  service  classification  standards  for 
"women's"  occupations  In  the  Federal  service. 

6.  Deterrents  to  training  of  women  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  government. 

7.  Inequities  In  the  unemployment  Insur- 
ance system. 

8.  Reemployment  after  childbirth  and  In- 
surance against  medical  expenses  and  lack 
of  Income. 
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[Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News,  June  10, 

1970] 

More  Task  than  Force:  Nkon  and  Women's 

Rights 

(By  Anne  Crutcher) 

After  months  of  unofficial  needling  and 
official  hesitation,  the  report  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Task  Force  on  Women's  Rights  and 
Responsibilities  Is  out.  So  are  the  Labor  De- 
partment's guidelines  for  keeping  sex  dis- 
crimination out  of  government  contract 
work. 

What  does  It  all  add  up  to?  Not  much, 
really.  In  the  absence  of  strong  backing  from 
the  White  House. 

The  Task  Force,  made  up  of  11  women 
and  two  men  (assorted  college  presidents, 
government  officials,  and  business  people,  a 
lawyer,  a  Judge,  a  Journalist,  and  one  rep- 
resentative each  of  organized  labor  and 
youth)  agrees  that  American  women  don't 
have  equal  rights  and  that  they  ought  to. 

To  help  give  women  equality,  the  Task 
Force  wants  the  President  to  set  up  an  Office 
of  Women's  Rights,  to  call  a  conference,  and 
to  press  for  new  laws  and  surveys  designed 
to  locate  discriminatory  practices  and  put  a 
stop  to  them.  The  Task  Force  Report  also 
calls  on  the  President  to  app>olnt  more  women 
to  high  government  Jobs.  It  asks  a  bigger 
Federal  Investment  in  day  care  centers  and 
training  of  household  help. 

The  Labor  Department's  guidelines  spell 
out  a  few  of  the  discriminatory  practices  to 
be  banned  in  any  firm  with  government  con- 
tracts— His  and  Her  want  ads.  separate  se- 
niority lists,  different  retirement  rules,  un- 
equal wages  and  hours.  The  guidelines  also 
specify  that  women  must  not  be  denied  Jobs 
because  of  their  martial  status  or  the  ages 
of  their  children. 

On  these  tender  subjects,  the  President 
doesn't  say  yes  and  he  doesn't  say  no.  White 
House  spyokesmen  said  yesterday  that  he's 
been  on  record  for  years  in  favor  of  women's 
rights.  Presumably,  only  a  politician's  de- 
sire to  have  It  both  ways  keeps  him  from 
saying  he  hasn't  changed  his  mind. 

Meanwhile,  everybody  knows  that  without 
a  specific  word  from  the  seat  of  power.  Task 
Force  pieties  about  Democratic  Commitments 
and  Great  Untapped  Human  Resources  mean 
rery  little. 

Even  with  a  strong  Presidential  Indorse- 
ment, It  Is  hard  to  see  how  antl-dlscrtmlna- 
tlon  measures  can  do  much  more  than  drive 
discrimination  underground.  Employers  may 
stop  being  so  frank  about  how  they  don't  hire 
women  for  the  executive  suite  or  the  weight- 
lifting  department,  but  there  still  may  not 
be  many  openings. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  June  14,  1970) 
President  Is  CRmcizED  by  Women 

A  small  group  of  militant  women  yesrter- 
day  accused  President  Nixon  of  "abdication 
of  responsibility  as  the  leader  of  our  coun- 
try" for  his  failure  to  meet  with  delegates  to 
the  50th  anniversary  conference  of  the  Labor 
Department's  Women's  Bureau. 

The  conference  had  Invited  Mr.  Nixon  to 
address  Its  800  delegates  at  their  banquet 
Friday.  The  President,  who  is  in  Florida, 
sent  a  telegram  of  regrets  and  best  wishes 
to  the  Bureau's  director,  Elizabeth  Duncan 
Koontz. 


Instead  the  conferees  were  invited  by 
Mrs.  Nixon  to  an  11  a.m.  reception  on  the 
White  House  lawn.  This  Infuriated  some 
members  of  the  National  Organization  for 
Women  (NOW).  They  made  their  feelings 
known  to  the  press  but  not  to  the  First  Lady, 
who  posed  for  pictures  with  delegates  and 
signed  autographs  during  the  hour-long 
reception. 

"The  President  saw  the  Boy  Scouts  yester- 
day, but  all  we  got  was  a  tea  party,"  com- 
mented NOW  Chairman  Wllma  Scott  Helde 
of  Pennsylvania. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  June 

15,  19701 

Tea  Instead  of  Talk 

(By  Tonl  Hcnise) 

To  many  of  the  800  women  who  came  here 
last  week  to  get  action  on  equal  rights,  end- 
ing up  with  tea  and  sympathy  at  the  White 
House  was  a  big  disappointment. 

The  women,  delegates  to  the  Women's  Bu- 
reau 50th  anniversary  conference,  were  an- 
noyed they  were  offered  light  refreshments 
on  the  mansion  South  Lawn  and  a  chat  with 
First  Lady  Pat  Nixon,  when  what  they  wanted 
was  a  nitty-gritty  talk  with  the  President. 

Some,  of  course,  were  delighted  to  be  sere- 
naded by  the  Marine  Band,  sip  punch,  and 
shake  hands  with  Mrs.  Nixon. 

But  others  expressed  their  displeasure  to 
members  of  the  press  and  each  other,  saying 
they  were  "Insulted,"  "disappointed,"  "frus- 
trated." 

INSULTED 

Lucy  Komisar.  vice  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Organization  for  Women  (NOW) ,  said 
she  was  "Insulted  and  outraged."  that  the 
President,  who  was  in  Florida,  had  declined 
to  address  the  group  when  he  had  "met  with 
the  Boy  Scouts  yesterday  (Friday)  and 
they're  not  even  voters." 

"This  Is  a  major  American  problem  and  it 
is  frightening  to  us  that  he  thinks  so  little 
of  use,"  she  continued. 

Glorlda  Muzeurza  of  Washington,  said  she 
thought  the  President  should  have  seen 
them,  especially  since  they  paid  their  own 
expenses  for  the  conference. 

Mrs.  Edna  Richards,  president  of  the  North 
Carolina  Association  of  Class  Room  Teachers, 
said  she  was  "disappointed"  the  President 
was  not  present  and  would  "only  forgive" 
him  If  "he  is  working  on  Vietnam  or  pov- 
erty." 

Wllma  Scott  Helde,  national  NOW  board 
chairman,  circulated  a  petition,  signed  by  a 
large  number  of  delegates,  calling  on  Mrs. 
Nixon  to  become  women's  "representative  in 
the  White  House." 

About  200  conference  deleg^ates  even  stayed 
away  from  the  White  House  reception  In  pro- 
test, and  others  did  not  go  through  the  re- 
ceiving line. 

Some  who  did  shake  hands  with  Mrs.  Nixon 
voiced  their  unhapplness  over  the  Presi- 
dent's absence.  "He's  a  very  busy  man,"  said 
the  First  Lady.  He  works  18  liours  a  day. 
Both  of  us  have  always  supported  equal 
rights." 

And,  although  she  did  not  mention  It  in  her 
opening  remarks,  Mrs.  Nixon  Instructed 
Women's  Bureau  Director  Elizabeth  Koontz 
to  Inform  the  conference  both  she  and  the 
President  are  In  favor  of  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment,  support  of  which  has  been  in 
the  Republican  platform  since  1940,  she  said. 

Support  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment 
was  the  hottest  topic  on  the  floor  once  the 
delegates  returned  to  the  Washington  Hilton 
to  conclude  their  conference. 

A  minority  statement,  signed  largely  by 
AFL-CIO  unions  and  a  few  students,  was 
offered,  objecting  to  "the  obvious  effort  to 
use  this  conference  to  win  support"  for  the 


amendment  "without  providing  adequate  op- 
portunity" for  dlscuBSlon. 

The  statement  objected  to  the  amendment 
because  It  would  knock  out  so-called  "pro- 
tective" labor  legislation  (limits  on  women's 
working  hours,  weight  lifting  and  such). 

Despite  the  dissent,  a  motion  by  Margurlte 
Rawalt  to  endorse  passage  of  the  amend- 
ment was  p>aesed  overwhelmingly. 

Other  final  conference  action  called  for 
the  repeal  of  "all  laws  restricting  the  right 
to  abortion";  the  establishment  of  a  national 
system  of  child  day  care  centers;  the  Im- 
mediate implementation  of  the  President's 
Tack  Force  on  Women's  Rights  and  Responsl- 
bUltles  recommendations;  and  the  elevation 
of  the  Women's  Bureau  director  to  assistant 
secretary  of  labor  for  women's  resources. 

The  conference  also  called  for  the  admin- 
istration to  establish  the  elimination  of 
racism  and  sexism  as  top  priorities  and  en- 
dorsed the  National  Welfare  Rights  Orga- 
nization's $5,500  minimum  Income  campaign. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  June  21.  1970] 
Women  Charge  Promotion  Bias 

Women  attending  a  conference  of  Federally 
Employed  Women  here  yesterday  contended 
that  the  government  continually  discrimi- 
nates against  them  in  promotions. 
"  They  charged  also  that  the  Civil  Service 
Administration  Is  not  doing  all  It  can  to 
secure   better  opportunities   for   them. 

Federally  Employed  Women,  a  2-year-old 
organization  of  women  working  for  the  gov- 
ernment, asserts  that  only  1  per  cent  of  all 
women  in  government  employment  hold  a 
Civil  Service  grade  of  13  or  higher  and  that 
80  per  cent  are  In  grades  1  to  6. 

In  comments  directed  at  James  E.  Johnson, 
vice  chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, several  women  claimed  that  federal 
supervisors  preselect  people  for  promotion 
and  sometimes  bypass  merit  system  proce- 
dures. # 

Johnson,  who  was  invited  to  the  confer- 
ence as  a  panelist,  said  he  did  not  believe 
proper  procedures  were  being  by-passed  and 
asked  that  any  such  cases  be  reported  to  his 
office. 

Johnson  did  not  explicitly  deny  there  was 
discrimination  against  women  In  the  gov- 
ernment. But  he  countered  the  charges  by 
saying  that,  as  a  Negro,  he  had  undoubtedly 
suffered  discrimination  and  was  sympathetic 
to  their  problems. 

The  conference  also  heard  that  a  gap  m 
the  comparative  earnings  of  men  and  women 
is  widening.  A  1968  Department  of  Labor 
study  was  cited  to  show  that  In  1955  women 
earned  64  per  cent  of  the  salaries  earned  by 
men  and  that  in  1968  they  earned  only  58 
per  cent. 

The  keynote  speaker  at  the  two-day  con- 
ference. Sen.  Marlow  W.  Cook  (R-Ky.)  told 
the  women  that  he  doubted  that  a  bill 
calling  for  an  equal  rights  for  women  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  would  be  passed  by 
this  Congress. 

Similar  bills  bad  been  In  Congress  since 
1923,  be  said. 

The  organization  has  grown  from  the  16 
members  who  began  it  here  In  1968  to  more 
than  1.000.  according  to  Dalsey  Fields,  na- 
tional president. 

Dr.  Bernlce  Sandler,  a  psychologist  at  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare, said  she  believes  the  women's  movement 
was  growing  because  women  have  learned 
frdm  the  struggles  of  the  Negro. 

"Like  the  Negro  stereotypes."  she  said, 
"women  are  supposed  to  be  childlike,  lack 
ambition,  be  happy  in  our  places — either  on 
the  plantation  or  at  home. 

"We  are  called  'girls'  even  at  60  years  of 
age.  the  way  Negro  men  were  referred  to  m 
"boys'." 
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[From  the  Washington  Poet.  July  27.  1970] 
WOMCN   Chabce  Fisbui,  RuNAaonND 
(By  Eltzabcth  Shelton) 
Secretary    of    Labor    Jamea    D.    Hodgson 
turned  down  a  requeet  Saturday  that  meas- 
ures to  combat  Job  dlacrlmlnatlon   among 
mtnontles  Immediately  be  applied  to  women. 
Hodgson  told  a  delegation  of  10  women  rep- 
resenting organlwitlona  aa  diverse  as  the  Na- 
tional Aasoclatlon  of  Women  Lawyers,  Zero 
Population  Growth  and  the  Women's  Libera- 
tion Movement  that  he  will  have  to  take  "a 
much  closer  look"  before  he  makes  a  com- 
mitment. 

He  questioned  whether  the  same  standards 
can  be  applied  to  women  workers  as  to 
minority  groups. 

Hodgson  barred  the  press  from  the  con- 
frontation but  8«mt  them  a  statement  later 
that  he  Is  In  "full  accord"  with  the  women's 
nght»  organizations'  Job  objectives.  "It  Is 
Just  the  method  of  achieving  them,"  accord- 
ing to  Pat  Gannon,  deputy  Information  offi- 
cer who  briefed  the  press. 

However,  members  of  the  group  who  took 
notes  during  the  meeting  quoted  Hodgson's 
remarks  as  follows: 

"We  have  no  Intention  of  applying  literal- 
ly exactly  the  same  approach  to  women  in 
~"  Order  4,  which  was  designed  for  racial  minor- 
ities." 

The  Labor  Department  directive,  known  as 
Order  4.  published  in  the  Federal  Register  In 
February,  requires  federal  contractors  and 
subcontractors  to  take  affirmative  action  to 
recruit  and  train  minority  members  for  Jobs. 
It  requires  them  to  notify  the  government  of 
their  goals  and  to  set  timetables  for  compli- 
ance. 

Women's  organizations  have  been  Insisting 
that  the  word  "sex"  be  included  In  the  order's 
listing  of  "race,  religion,  color  and  national 
origin"  as  conditions  for  affirmative  action 
programs. 
Hodgson,  according  to  his  spokesman, 
'  agrees  that  "In  somk  instances  they  (women 
workers)  are  a  minority." 

Gannon  said  Hodgson  will  have  a  poeitlon 
paper  ready  for  the  women's  organizations 
nest  week. 

The  women  emerged  from  the  conference 
charging  a  "runaround."  They  suggested  that 
the  secretary  Instead  prepare  a  position  paper 
for  the  guidance  of  federal  contractors,  firm- 
ly barring  discrimination. 

"We  feel  the  guidelines  (which  Order  4 
seeks  to  implement)  are  weaker  than  either 
the  Equal  Pay  Act  or  Title  VII  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964."  Dorothy  Haener,  rep- 
resentative of  the  United  Automobile  Work- 
ers Union,  also  said. 

Mlsa  Haener  said  after  the  meeting,  "We 
made  It  clear  that  a  position  pa|>er  Issued 
to  us  is  useless.  The  position  paper  should 
be  made  to  all  government  contractors.  We 
want  the  affirmative  ,actlon  program  to  In- 
clude 'sex.' 

"We  feel  the  secretary's  refusal  Is  a  repeal 
of  Executive  Order  11735,"  she  added.  That 
executive  order  prohibits  companies  per- 
forming contracts  at  taxpayers'  expense  from 
discriminating  in  hiring  and  employment 
policies  against  women  aa  well  aa  members 
of  ethnic  minority  groufts. 

Dr.  Ann  Scott,  federal  oompUanee  co-ordl- 
nator  for  the  National  Organisation  for 
Women,  called  Hodgson's  approach  "naive, 
uninformed  and  frankly  stupid." 

."This  unwillingness  to  listen  to  women  Is 
part  and  parcel  of  this  administration's  at- 
titude toward  women,"  she  said. 

Tlie  spokeswomen  for  the  group  said  that 
It  is  Impoetible  to  disassociate  race  from  sex 
In  discriminatory  hiring  practices.  There  U 
a  higher  rate  of  unemployment  among  white 
woncten  than  among  black  mm.  according  to 
the  recen*  report  of  the  Presidential  Task 
Force  on  Women's  Rights  and  ResponslblU- 
ties.  The  group  lowest  on  the  ladder  where 
Jobs,    wages    and    unemployment    are    con- 


cerned is  comprised  of  black  young  men  and 
girls. 

Most  of  the  women  Who  are  discriminated 
against  are  members  of  other  minorities,  so 
they  are  "doubly  discriminated  against," 
Miss  Haener  said. 

Miss  Haener  told  Women's  Bureau  Direc- 
tor Elizabeth  Duncan  Koontz,  who  hap- 
pened Into  the  Labor  Department  lobby  as 
the  group  was  departing:  "We  told  him  we 
were  Interested  In  working  within  the  sys- 
tem but  that  reactions  like  his  were  making 
it  Increasingly  difficult." 


TO  BRING  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERN- 
MENT HOME  TO  THE  PEOPLE- 
HEALTH  DELIVERY  AND  COSTS 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  have  been  conducting 
a  series  of  public  hearings  in  Oklahoma 
to  bring  the  Federal  Government  home 
to  the  people.  I  have  particularly  concen- 
trated upon  those  issues  which  hit  the 
average  taxpayer,  the  working  man  and 
woman  of  my  State,  hardest. 

On  July  8.  1970.  I  held  a  very  impor- 
tant public  hearing  in  Tulsa.  Okla..  on 
the  subject  of  delivery  of  health  serv- 
ices and  rising  medical  costs. 

These  hearings  were  exceptionally  well 
attended,  and  the  testimony  which  I 
heard  was  well  prepared  and  useful. 

It  is  obvious.  Mr.  President,  that  we 
must  improve  considerably  the  health 
delivery  system  of  America,  and  that  we 
must  inaugurate  a  new  system  for  assist- 
ing our  people  with  medical  costs. 

Lately,  the  President  has  indicated 
that  he  will  recommend  next  year  the  en- 
actment of  a  national  health  insurance 
program  for  people  of  low  income.  I  sup- 
port this  concept  but,  once  again,  if  we 
do  only  that,  we  will  leave  out  the  man  in 
the  middle,  the  person  who  is  too  well  off 
to  be  eligible  for  special  programs,  such 
as  health  programs,  but  not  well  enough 
off  to  be  able  to  fully  assume  all  of  the 
burden  of  health  care  expenses  by  him- 
self. 

It  is  obvious,  too,  from  the  hearings 
which  I  held  in  Oklahoma  that  the  en- 
actment of  a  national  health  Insurance 
program,  alone,  which  I  support,  will  not 
be  suflacient  to  meet  the  mounting  health 
crisis  in  this  country,  unless  we  also 
greatly  increase  the  medical  and  para- 
medical personnel  available  and  expand 
health  facilities. 

I  intend  to  have  the  full  transcript  of 
this  hearing  printed  in  the  Record  and 
see  that  it  is  delivered  to  the  chairmen 
of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  and 
each  member  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  as  well  as  to  bring  it  to  the 
attention  of  others  who  will  be  making 
important  decisions  in  regard  to  this 
vital  subject. 

Today.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the 
first  portion  of  the  testimony  received  at 
the  Tulsa  hearing,  which  has  now  been 
transcribed,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Public   HrARiNO   on   He.\lth    DixrvERT   and 

Costs,  Tcosa,  Okla.,  Jult  21,  1970 
opknino  statxuxnt  bt  senator  tksd  r.  harris 

Let  me  say  that  I  am  Impressed  very  much 
by  the  overflow  crowd  here  this  morning.  I 


appreciate  that  a  great  deal  because  it  shows 
your  Immense  Interest  In  the  subject  of  these 
hearings. 

This  hearing  is  a  continuation  of  my  ef- 
forts to  bring  the  federal  government  home 
to  the  people.  I  have  received  letters  from 
hundreds  of  Oklahomans  telling  me  of  the 
financial  problems  caused  them  by  the  costs 
of  medical  care. 

Those  without  health  insurance  or  with- 
out enough,  and  who  are  unable  for  one  rea- 
son or  another  to  qualify  for  Medicare  or 
Medicaid,  often  suffer  near  financial  ruin. 
Those  with  health  Insurance  policies  some- 
times learn,  to  their  sorrow,  that  their  cov- 
erage falls  short  of  increased  medical  costs. 

I  am  particularly  Interested  in  the  average 
working  man  and  woman  and  the  "difficulty 
they  are  having  making  ends  meet  in  regard 
to  medical  costs. 

Many  wage  earners  are  having  a  tough 
time  right  now  because  of  high  prices  and 
a  shorter  work  week,  and  rising  hospital  and 
medical  costs  hit  them  especially  hard. 

Also,  they  and  other  people  of  average  In- 
come always  have  hanging  over  them  the 
possibility  that  a  major  Illness  can  com- 
pletely wipe  them  out  financially. 

These  are  particular  problems  which  you 
all  know  about  very  well.  Many  of  you  are 
directly  Involved  In  the  medical  profession, 
in  hospitals,  or  in  other  aspects  of  the  medi- 
cal problems  that  we're  going  to  be  talking 
aboift  today. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee,  on  which 
I  serve,  has  Jurisdiction  over  government 
programs  of  financing  health  care  and  we 
will  be  considering  legislation  in  this  field 
very  soon  this  session. 

This  record  will  be  transcribed,  and  I  will 
personally  get  It  to  the  Chairmen  of  the 
Hox^e  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee,  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  and  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  and  each  member 
of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  as  well 
as  present  It  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  so 
that  what  you  say  here  and  what  other 
Oklahomans  say  here  will  be  taken  to  those 
who  can  make  the  decisions. 

It  is  imperative  that  more  and  more  peo- 
ple feel  that  somebody  Is  listening — that  the 
federal  government,  that  the  Congress,  that 
those  who  make  decisions  at  the  federal  level 
are  Interested  in  what  you  have  to  say.  This 
Is  the  purpose  of  this  hearing. 

Fred  Olpson.  here,  is  my  Legislative  Assist- 
ant working  particularly  In  this  field  and 
with  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

Again,  I  will  say  how  grateful  1  am  that 
so  many  of  you  are  here  to  speak  about  our 
Joint  desire  to  provide  solutions  to  these 
problems.  This  is  a  positive  kind  of  hearing. 
What  we  are  interested  In  is  finding  solu- 
tions, what  we  can  do  together  to  solve  the 
problems  that  Oklahomans  and  others  are 
experiencing  In  regard  to  health  costs. 

I  appreciate  those  who  helped  set  up  these 
hearings.  Let  me  thank  In  particular  the  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  Tulsa  Area  Health  and 
Hospital  Planning  Council,  and  I  would  like 
to  a^  him.  Mr.  Schlezlnger,  to  get  our  hear- 
ings started  with  whatever  statement  he 
cares  to  make. 

TESTIMONY  OF  IRA  H.  SCHLEZINOEH,  EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR  OF  THE  TPLSA  AREA  HEALTH  AND 
HOSPITAL    PLANNING    COCNCIL 

Thank  you  Senator.  Before  I  make  any 
formal  comments,  I  would  like  to  express  a 
sincere  and  real  gratitude  on  the  part  of  Ok- 
lahomans for  the  opportunity  to  express  some 
of  our  concerns  and  commitments  to  the 
provision  of  health  care  on  a  statewide,  na- 
tional, and  regional  basis.  I  think,  as  the  size 
of  the  crowd  indicates,  there  is  an  obvloua 
oommltment  to  a  better — though  we  obvi- 
ously have  a  good  degree  of  health  care  being 
provided  now — ^but  to  a  bettet  and  more  ef- 
fective deUvery.  I  have  an  Idea  that  the  testi- 
mony given  today  will  assist  you  as  Senator  to 
develop  the  type  of  legislation  that  we  will  be 
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needing  down  the  road  to  reach  this  type  of 
system. 

Without  question,  the  1970's  will  continue 
to  see  what  is  often  alluded  to  as  a  "crisis" 
In  the  provision  of  medical  care.  The  ade- 
quacy, availability,  acceptability,  and  ex- 
pense of  health  services  are  now  considered 
by  both  providers  and  consumers  of  care  to 
be  of  highest  national  priority.  If  one  Is  to 
believe  but  one-tenth  of  what  Is  published 
both  nationally  and  locally,  one  must  assume 
that  by  1975  there  will  be  a  clearly  defined 
national  policy  on  the  provision  of  health 
care.  Such  a  policy  may  well  result  In  a  pro- 
gram comparable  to  that  of  Medicare  and 
Medicaid,  but  all -encompassing  in  scope  and 
flying  under  the  banner  of  National  Health 
Insurance.  A  number  of  approaches  and  pro- 
grams have  already  been  proposed  and.  In 
some  Instances,  have  been  implemented  on 
a  limited-scale  demonstration  basis.  Some 
of  these  approaches.  In  my  opinion,  do  no 
more  than  support  the  status  quo,  while 
others  advocate  an  almost  tcltally  socialized 
system  of  medical  care. 

It  Is  not  the  Intent  of  my  testimony  to 
make  Judgments  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
various  approaches,  or  to  propose  alterna- 
tive schemes.  It  is  the  Intent,  however,  to 
mtUce  aome  general  comments  and  raise  some 
queetlons  that  should  be  resolved  before  any 
Congressional  action  on  national  health  pol- 
icy Is  taken. 

It  Is  recommended  that  any  statement  of 
national  policy  on  cost  and  availability  of 
health  care  meet  the  following  objectives : 

1.  National  health  policy  should  first  and 
foremost  place  emphasis  on  detection  and 
prevention.  No  Individual  should  be  placed  In 
a  situation  where  they  hesitate  to  seek  medi- 
cal care  because  of  fiscal  or  phlloeophlcal 
restraints.  Any  policy  that  has  the  effect  of 
forcing  individuals  to  seek  medical  care  at 
only  critical  or  acute  stages  In  order  to  assure 
proper  entry  Into  the  system  and  payment 
for  services.  Is  not  In  the  best  Interest  of 
either  the  consumer  or  the  provider. 

2.  National  health  policy  should  be  re- 
sponsive to  changes  In  public  preference  re- 
garding the  method  of  delivery  of  care.  Pro- 
viders of  health  care  can  no  longer  stand  In 
Isolation  Is  making  the  determination  of 
where  national  and  local  resources  should  be 
directed  as  It  affects  personal  health  services. 
Emphasis  on  ambulatory  care,  home  care, 
medical  education,  rehabilitation  and  other 
related  programs  as  determined  by  the  pub- 
lic must  be  considered  and  hopefully  Incor- 
porated Into  any  developed  policy  state- 
ments. 

3.  National  health  policy  should  be  as  coax- 
prehensive  as  is  fiscally  and  administratively 
feasible  without  placing  impossible  demands 
on  existing  resources.  Policy  should  not  en- 
courage limits  and  exclusions  in  coverage 
that  will  make  the  oost  of  health  care  an  ex- 
cessive financial  burden  on  any  Individual 
or  family.  This  does  not  Imply  that  there 
should  not  be  charges  for  medical  care,  but 
simply  that  no  family  should  be  forced  to 
spend  more  than  a  pre-determlned  per- 
centage of  Its  Income  In  order  to  obtain  qual- 
ity health  Ber^'lces  on  a  regular  basis. 

4.  National  health  policy  when  formulated 
should  encourage  efficiency,  economy,  coor- 
dination, and  cooperation  in  the  actual  de- 
livery of  services  between  the  public  and 
private  sectors.  The  financing  system  should 
Include  incentives  to  maximize  efficient  and 
effective  use  of  hard-pressed  health  resources. 
Incentives  should  be  developed  that  empha- 
size and  motivate  locally  Initiated  services  of 
a  regional  nature  where  appropriate  rather 
than  duplication  of  facilities,  services  and 
manpower.  T'he  financing  method  should 
also  encourage  coat  oonaclousneee  In  the 
planning  and  programming  of  servicen  by 
physicians,  patients,  and  provider  personnel 
on  a  local,  state  and  national  baals. 


5.  National  health  poUcy  when  developed 
must  be  easily  administered.  A  policy  that 
requires  complex  administrative  procedures 
or  encourages  arbitrary  decision-making  at 
either  the  National  or  regional  level  will  not 
accommodate  or  satisfy  either  the  consumers 
or  the  providers  of  care,  and  thus  becomes  a 
luxury  we  can  111  afford. 

A  number  of  questions  In  addition  to  the 
concerns    and    objectives    already    outlined 
'must  be  resolved  before  a  policy  of  National 
scope  can  be  effectuated. 

For  example.  If  government  Is  to  become 
the  major  purchaser  of  care  what  are  the 
ramifications  for  privately  owned,  privately 
operated  hospitals  and  long-term  care  facili- 
ties? What  win  the  role  of  the  voluntary 
health  agency  be? 

How  will  public  accountability  be  assiored 
under  an  expanded  national  policy,  and  to 
what  extent  vrtll  governmental  ownership, 
actual  or  Implied  become  either  necessary 
or  Inevitable? 

How  will  balance  be  obtained  between  the 
Increased  demand  for  medical  services  under 
an  expanded  national  health  policy  and  the 
availability  of  services  In  terms  of  man- 
power and  facilities? 

Will  there  of  necessity  be  restraints  placed 
on  demand  and  If  so.  how  will  these  be  de- 
termined? If  constraints  become  necessary, 
will  they  favor  acute  care'^over  long-term 
care,  catastrophic  medical  needs  over  pre- 
ventive medical  care,  self  care  vs.  rehabili- 
tative care,  and  how  will  the  priorities  be 
established? 

How  effective  will  co-Insurance,  co-pay- 
ments, or  deductibles  be  in  terms  of  continu- 
ing demand? 

What  will  the  role  of  the  private  sector 
be  m  terms  of  administration  In  the  Increas- 
ingly governmentally  subsidized  health  care 
economy?  What  can  and  will  be  the  appro- 
priate role  of  the  private  agency  in  a  pub- 
licly mandated  program? 

Can  there,  should  there,  and  will  there 
be  an  effective  marriage  between  the  pri- 
vate and  public  sectors  In  terms  of  economic 
support  of  the  health  care  system? 

These  are  Just  some  of  the  questions  that 
must  be  considered  and  eventually  answered 
before  national  policy  can  be  formulated. 
Because  of  the  complex  nature  of  the  Issue, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  the  fiscal,  social, 
and  economic  Implications,  the  question 
must  be  given  careful  and  continuous 
thought  and  study  before  a  policy  is  for- 
mulated. Most  people  will  agree  that  the 
ultimate  national  health  policy  will  estab- 
lish both  public  and  private  patterns  of  care 
that  will  affect  the  delivery  system  for  at 
least  the  next  decade. 

Once  again,  on  behalf  of  planning  agencies 
In  general,  and  the  Tulsa  Area  Health  and 
Hospital  Planning  Council  In  particular,  may 
I  express  our  appreciation  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  make  our  concerns  known. 

Senator,  we  have  on  a  number  of  oc- 
casions through  interested  consumers  and 
providers  of  health  care  noticed  the  tre- 
mendous gaps  in  the  delivery  almost  from 
a  fiscal  standpoint.  A  lot  of  people  In  Okla- 
homa and  other  areas  of  the  nation  are 
Just  not  receiving  medical  care  because  of 
a  personal  hesitancy  to  seek  out  medical 
care  based  on  an  Inability  to  pay.  There 
have  to  be  some  changes  based  on  the  eco- 
nomic aspects  of  health  care  delivery.  I'm 
hoping  and  I  am  optimistic  that  as  a  re- 
sult of  these  hearings  today  we  will  see 
some  of  these  changes. 

Senator  Harris.  What  Is  your  present  sit- 
uation m  regard  to  hospital  space  In  Tulsa 
now  and  what  would  you  project  in  regard  to 
the  future? 

Mr.  Schlezincer.  Hospital  space.  I  think. 
Is  manifested  in  a  number  of  different  ways. 
If  you  are  talkmg  about  acute-care  beds. 
we're  probably  In  fairly  decent  shape  for 
now   and   the  immediate  future.   U  7ou1« 


talking  about  si>eclalized  types  of  services, 
there  is  a  tremendous  ^eed  in  the  Tulsa 
area  for  a  diversity  of  services.  We  have 
one  institution  now  which  is  in  the  process 
of  developing  reliabllltation  and  e.xtended 
care  facilities.  We  have  another  Institution 
that's  talking  about  the  development  of  self- 
care  units.  These  are  the  types  of  services 
that  the  Tulsa  community,  the  Tulsa  region, 
definitely  needs  In  order  to  develop  a  con- 
tinuum of  care  which  is  the  type  of  care 
which  Is  In  fact  needed  for  a  region  of  one- 
half  million  people. 

Senator  Harrjs.  I  appreciate  very  much 
your  counsel. 

Next,  I  would  like  to  caU  on  Dr.  Tony 
Puckett.  who  Is  Chairman  of  the  Health 
Council  of  the  Central  Oklahoma  Economic 
Development  District.  Dr.  Puckett.  I  under- 
stand that  you  have  a  number  of  people 
with  you,  and  we'd  appreciate  your  intro- 
ducing them  and  being  sure  that  we  know 
that  they're  here,  and,  then,  we'd  like  to 
have  your  statement. 

testimony    or    tony    PDCKETT,    M.D.    of   SHAW- 
NEE.  OKLA. 

Senator  Harris,  I  thought  we  would  in- 
troduce these  people  Just  before  their  pres- 
entation if  this  Is  satisfactory. 

I  am  presently  serving  as  Chairman  of  the 
COEDD  Health  Commission  and  I  am  a  prac- 
ticing physician  In  Shawnee;  I  practice  ob- 
stetrics and  gynecology.  I  think  it  might  be 
beneficial  if  we  told  you  a  little  bit  about 
the  Health  Commission  of  the  Central  Okla- 
homa Economic  Development  District 
(COEDD). 

The  Health  Commission  of  the  Central 
Oklahoma  Economic  Development  District, 
or  C.O.E.D.D.,  was  organized  in  1966  under 
the  Inter-local  Cooperation  Act  that  was  des- 
ignated and  funded  by  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce.  By  the  criteria  established  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  the  C.O.E  D.D. 
area  has  continuously  qualified  as  an  eco- 
nomically depressed  area  due  to  the  high  un- 
employment, low  per  capita  income,  and,  or 
out-migratlon  of  population.  C.O.E.D.D.  is 
predominantly  a  rural  area  located  between 
two  metropolitan  cities,  Tulsa  and  Oklahoma 
City.  It  contains  40  towns  In  eight  counties 
which  have  a  population  of  approximately 
215,000  people.  C.O.E.D.D.  was  initially 
funded  In  1968  by  the  Department  of  HEW., 
as  an  area-wide  comprehensive  health  plan- 
ning agency.  During  these  past  two  years, 
conslderabi*  time  has  been  spent  in  organiz- 
ing the  proper  mix  of  providers  and  con- 
sumers of  health  services,  representing  both 
the  private  and  public  segments  of  health 
care.  This  organizational  process  involves  the 
active  participation  of  200  residents  in  the 
C.O.E.D.D.  area  who  have  participated  in  13 
grass-roots  health  planning  task  forces,  or 
local  health  planning  task  forces. 

From  the  task  forces,  elections  were  carried 
out  which  brought  about  the  organization  of 
a  38-member  Health  Commission.  We  feel 
that  the  partnerships  have  helped  the  pro- 
gram carried  on  through  C.O.E.D.D  as  a  dy- 
namic process.  Through  our  cooperative  ef- 
fort, we  have  succeeded  in  documenting  our 
health  needs  and  we  have  succeeded  In  docu- 
menting our  needs  In  terms  of  health  facili- 
ties, service  and  manpower.  We  recognize 
that  our  area  has  health  problems  that  are 
similar  to  other  rural  areas,  that  the  health 
needs,  at  times,  going  unmet  and  that  ovir 
other  resources,  both  human  and  financial, 
are  limited  and  difficult  to  expand  We  are 
aware,  as  is  your  committee,  that  simply 
more  money  into  the  current  program  Is  not 
the  solution. 

We  have  documented  many  areas  of  over- 
lapping services  brtween  both  the  private 
and  governmental  segmente  of  medical  care 
in  our  area  and  have  come  to  realize  that 
unless  a  comprehensive  and  undupUcated 
system  of  health  care  la  developed,  that  the 
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cost  will  continue  to  be  greater  than  neces- 
sary to  provide  service  and  meet  the  health 
needs  In  our  area.  The  CO.E.DD.  Health 
Commission  was  happy  to  accept  the  Invita- 
tion to  present  testimony  before  this  com- 
mittee for  consideration,  in  hopes  that  as  the 
Senate  and  Congress  labor  over  the  legisla- 
tion that  directs  the  delivery  and  financing 
of  health  care  for  many  Americans,  the  needs 
of  the  particular  residents  of  C.O.E.D.D. 
will  be  met. 

We  will  present  testimony  to  the  two  points 
to  which  we  were  requested  to  address  our- 
selves; one,  the  subject  of  National  Health 
Insurance  and,  two.  a  delivery  system  which 
would  be  adequate  and  compatible  to  meet 
the  needs  of  people  living  in  rural  areas, 
which  is  essentlaUy  the  CO  EX)X).  area.  The 
Commission  feels  that  National  Health  In- 
surance is  an  inevitable  development. 

We  hope  National  Health  Insurance  will 
bring  about  some  reasonable  order  and  ade- 
quate health  care  for  all  disadvantaged 
Americans.  -^ 

A  summary  of  a  survey  taken  in  our  area 
regarding  National  Health  Insurance  is  at- 
tached to  our  submitted  printed  document 
for  your  perusal.  The  sentiment  of  the  area 
is  socio-economlcally  classed  within  the 
C.O.E.D.D.  area  by  the  Health  Commission. 
We  would  hope  the  development  of  a  program 
of  National  Health  Insurance  that  would 
eliminate  the  multiple  areas  of  reduplication 
of  many  federal  programs  for  providing  care 
for  those  disadvantaged  Americana.  Includ- 
ing the  Indian,  the  Veteran,  and  Medicare 
recipients. 

It  is  our  Impression  from  our  work  in  the 
C.O.E.D.D.  area,  as  well  as  representation  in 
the  National  Health  Porum  In  February  and 
in  multiple  other  health  commissions  from 
other  rural  areas,  that  a  delivery  system  must 
be  one  designed  in  the  area  and  from  the 
area  to  meet  the  needs  bf  the  people  and  not 
be  a  system  taken  from  larger  metropolitan, 
high  population  density  areas  which,  at  the 
present,  do  not  seem  to  be  adaptable  in 
overall  form  to  our  area.  In  other  words, 
the  delivery  system  should  be  flexible  and  de- 
signed by  the  areas  which  will  use  the  system. 

We  have  been  Interested  and  worked  with 
and  for  the  Indian  segment  of  our  popula- 
tion for  sometime  and  have  asked  Mr.  Arthur 
Rolette,  a  member  of  the  Absentee  Shawnee 
Indian  Tribe,  who  serves  on  our  Health  Com- 
mission, to  make  some  brief  statements  about 
the  Indian  Health  Care  problem.  He  is  im- 
mediate Past-Chief  of  the  Absentee  Shawnee 
Tribe  and  is  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil for  the  Shawnee  Unit  of  the  Indian  Health 
Service.  He  is  on  the  Board  of  OIO  and  CAP. 
Mr.  Rolette  owns  and  operates  a  Grade  A 
Dairy  and  has  been  a  most  active  member 
on  our  Commission.  Mr.  Rollette. 

TESTIMONY     OF    AKTHtTB    E.    ROUtTTE.    ABSXNTEE 
SHAWNEE    INDIAN 

There  are  many  things  the  Indians  of  this 
area  are  in  need  of.  But,  the  moet  Important 
to  me  Is  a  hospital  to  serve  the  Indians.  It  has 
been  pointed  out  more  than  once,  to  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Department  of  Indian 
Health  Service,  that  Indian  hospitals  in  the 
state  are  all.  more  or  less.  100  miles  away  for 
the  Indians  living  In  Central  Oklahoma. 
This  distance  becomes  an  important  factor  to 
us,  the  Indians,  when  we  are  seeking  health 
Improvement  or  care  by  hoepltallzatlon. 

Indians  feel  a  hospital  Is  a  great  need  in 
Central  Oklahoma  and  make  this  hospital 
their  one  request.  This  request  should  be 
supported  by  the  representatives  of  the 
people  in  Congress.  * 

Public  Hospitals  are  available  to  Indians, 
but  money  problems  present  some  difficulty 
and  most  Indians  rely  on  the  Indian  hos- 
pital for  Inpatient  care. 

As  Dr.  Puckett  says,  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Health  Commission  and  along  about  the  last 
quarter   we  get   short   in   money  at  Public 


Health.  We  send  our  patients  to  a  public 
hospital  or  they  go  themselves.  Sometimes 
they  cannot  pay  their  hospital  bill  and  it 
creates  a  problem  for  us.  I  don't  think  It's  the 
hospital's  fault  or  the  doctor's  that  they  don't 
accept  these  patients  because  sometimes  they 
get  paid  for  their  care  and  sometimes  they 
don't.  So  that's  one  of  the  problems  we  have. 

I  have  a  list  of  the  Indian  {K>pulatlon  in 
our  area.  As  the  Senator  said,  we  only  had 
short  notice.  Running  a  dairy  you  don't 
moonlight,  so  I  didn't  have  much  time  to 
pre#J)are  anything. 

Right  now  we  have  three  doctors  at  the 
Shawnee  Indian  clinic,  and  we  need  four.  We 
have  three  small  clinics  also.  But  they  are 
gaining  100  patients  a  month  at  our  clinic 
and  the  doctors  say  they  are  not  going  to  be 
able  to  take  care  of  all  of  them  What  we  do 
need  are  two  more  RN's.  some  office  workers 
and  another  dentist.  The  dentist  is  about 
three  months  behind  and  he  only  treats  the 
children,  though  he  will  pull  a  tooth  for 
adults.  But  other  than  that  he  Just  takes 
care  of  children. 

In  my  opinion.  I  think  we  should  have 
some  sort  of  a  change.  We  have  government 
doctors  and  I  think  they  should  work  with 
the  doctors  in  town.  They  used  to  take  their 
turns  on  weekends,  but  now  they  don't.  They 
are  on  duty,  or  are  supposed  to  be  on  duty 
24  hours  a  day,  but  they  only  work  five  days 
a  week.  Now  I  think  If  they  would  cooperate 
with  the  doctors  in  Shawnee,  they'd  get  along 
better.  V/ork  right  in  the  hospitals  with  them 
I'm  sure  that  Dr.  Puckett  and  all  would  work 
with  them. 

INDIAN    POPULATION  -CENTRAL    OKLAHOMA     ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT     DISTRICT      APRIL.     1960 


County 


Number 
Indians 


Percent 
total 


Cre«k 

Hughes 

Lincoln 1 

OkfuskM 

Pawnee 

Payne 

Pottawatomie. 
Seminol 


1.137 

2.8 

1.397 

9.2 

184 

1.0 

1,067 

9.1 

565 

5.2 

310 

.7 

1,742 

4.2 

2,343 

8.4 

District  total,  8.743.  Oklahoma  total  64.689.  District  percent 
of  State  population.  13.5  percent 

Source'  Oklahoma  Employment  Security  Commission 
"Indians  in  Oklahoma".  September  1966. 

Senator  Harris.  Thank  you  very  much.  We 
were  successful  in  getting  the  Senate  to 
adopt  an  amendment  to  the  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  which 
added  j>3 .776.000  to  the  appropriation  that 
had  been  recommended  by  the  Senate  com- 
mittee for  Indian  health.  Part  of  that  $3.- 
776.000  that  we  added  in  the  Senate  is  for 
Increased  personnel  and  for  drugs  and  sup- 
plies, which  are  short,  as  you  know.  In  many 
of  the  Indian  hospitals  of  our  state  and 
of  the  country.  So.  I  hope  that  we  will  be 
able  to  keep  that  amount,  or  at  least  part  of 
it,  in  conference  with  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. I  think  that  you  have  made  a 
strong  case  here  which  will  be  helpful  to  us 
in  trying  to  get  these  funds.  I  appreciate 
your  being  here.  Thank  you. 

Dr.  Puckett.  The  next  person  I  would  like 
to  Introduce  to  bring  testimony  is  Mrs. 
Mabel  Ashley.  She's  a  housewife;  she's  an  ac- 
tive member  of  our  Health  Commission;  she's 
the  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Creek  Farmers 
Federal  Credit  Union;  she's  been  active  in 
the  Eastside  Youth  Center  at  Brlstow;  and 
she  Is  quite  active  In  multiple  youth  activi- 
ties in  the  Brlstow  area. 

TESTIMONY  OP   MRS.    MABEL  ASHLET  OF  BRISTOW, 
OKLAHOMA 

Senator  Harris.  Dr.  Puckett,  and  others 
here.  I  am  here  to  talk  about  the  health 
needs  of  the  poor.  Health  education  is  really 
what  we  need  most.  Eren  with  access  to  the 
Health  Department,  many  people  Jiist  won't 


go  to  the  Health  Department.  We  have 
clinics,  but  the  vast  majority  of  them  stay 
at  home.  I  remember  when  we  had  the 
rubella  program  and  we  had  to  go  out  and 
almost  go  to  each  door  and  find  out  if  the 
children  had  had  their  Immuniaatlon  shots. 
Then  we  had  to  make  provisions  to  get  these 
children  to  the  clinic. 

Family  planning  plays  an  awfully  impor- 
tant part  in  the  health  needs  of  the  poor 
because  a  very  targe  family  suffers  more  if 
any  disaster  comes. 

Family  counselling  would  be  a  great  ad- 
vantage among  the  poor  because  the  ma- 
JCMity  of  them  don't  know  how  to  use  what 
they  have.  They  can't  take  their  natural  re- 
sources and  provide  for  a  month  until  their 
next  welfare  check  comes.  They  need  proper 
counselling  from  the  Welfare  Department  or 
the  case  worker  or  whoever  could  help  these 
people  in  managing  their  money.  The  check 
comes  on  the  first  of  the  month  and  by  the 
fifth  of  the  month  the  money  is  gone.  They 
get  surplus  foods  but  many  Just  do  not  know 
how  to  prepare  them  bo  they  are  edible. 

Also,  It  would  be  good  for  welfare  peo- 
ple or  low- Income  people  If  they  could 
make  extra  money  without  this  being 
taken  from  their  welfare  check.  With  no  re- 
flection on  the  Welfare  Department,  I  think 
the  Welfare  Department  and~^l  these  other 
agencies  have  a  tendency  to  make  liars  out 
of  people  because  they  tell  them  they  are  go- 
ing to  get  $100  a  month  and  have  a  specified 
number  of  things  for  them  to  spend  this 
$100  for.  If  the  HOC  doesn't  go  where  it 
should  go,  the  recipient  goes  out  and  gets 
a  Job  and  everything  that  he  makes  he  is 
supposed  to  report — nobody  is  going  to  re- 
port that  because  they  think  It  is  going  to 
be  taken  away  from  them,  and  they're  Just 
not  going  to  do  it.  If  it  were  specified  that 
they  could  work  and  this  money  be  taken  for 
the  needs  that  they  have,  I  think  that  this 
would  be  a  good  thing. 

We  have  a  dentist  In  our  county  and  a 
number  of  our  health  departments  have  den- 
tists but  they  can  only  do  emergency  work 
and  we  need  dental  care  among  the  poor. 

Glasses  are  one  of  the  greatest  needs  for 
the  poor — both  children  and  adults.  And  in 
order  to  find  out  how  many  of  the  welfare 
recipients  or  low-income  people  need  these 
you  almost  have  to  go  from  house  to  house 
to  find  out  Isecause  they  don't  have  the  con- 
fidence to  come  and  say  they  need  this. 

A  means  should  be  provided  for  drugs  for 
persons  discharged  from  mental  Institutions. 
The  cost  of  medication  is  so  high  that  re- 
cipients can't  pay  the  money  and  so  this 
ends  up  costing  the  state  more  because 
these  people  have  to  be  recommitted. 

Also  for  people  on  Medicare  and  welfare 
there  is  a  ten-day  stay  in  hospitals  and  when 
the  ten  days  are  up  many  of  the  patients  are 
not  ready  to  be  discharged.  Before  he  can 
go  into  the  hospital  he  has  to  have  the  $50 
deductible  that  has  to  be  paid.  There  are 
many  families  who  don't  have  this.  Working 
for  the  Credit  Union,  I  find  out  that  some 
of  our  members  are  welfare  recipients  and 
they  have  to  borrow  the  $B0  so  they  can  go 
into  the  hospital,  and  they  don't  really  have 
the  money  to  pay  It  back,  and  if  they  are  ill 
for  a  long  time  they  are  completely  Ignored. 
They  have  no  way  of  paying  this  back,  so 
we  need  to  have  something  done  about  that 
if  there  is  anyway  possible. 

We  need  a  recreational  place  for  our  low- 
Income  people  because  "all  work  and  no  play 
makes  Jack  a  dull  boy."  The  children  and 
even  older  people  need  recreation.  Every- 
body needs  some  form  of  recreation.  Our 
young  people  are  on  the  streets.  They  are 
dropouts.  We  don't  have  anyway  to  cope  with 
this. 

Also  we  need  money  to  see  if  we  can  do 
anything  about  the  low-income  people  who 
still  dont  have  sewers  and  their  outdoor 
privies  are  inadequate.  Some  of  them  dont 
have  water  where  it  is  available.  Many  pea- 
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pie  are  too  shy  to  talk  about  things  like 
this.  There  was  a  survey  made  and  our  worker 
in  our  Coimty  Health  Service  went  from 
door  to  door  to  see  how  many  outdoor  toilets 
there  were.  I  don't  know  what  the  evalua- 
tion was,  but  I  think  it  was  kind  of  high. 
It  would  be  good  for  the  government  to  know 
aix>ut  these  things  and  maybe  we  could  get 
something  done.  I  thank  you. 

Senator  Hajwis.  I  appreciate  your  state- 
ment very  much. 
'^  Dr.  Puckett.  I  would  like  to  Introduce  Mr- 
Leon  Noes,  hospital  administrator  and  mem- 
ber of  our  Facilities  Committee  who  serves 
in  reviewing  proposed  facilities  for  our 
COEDD  area.  He  is  going  to  present  a  state- 
ment relative  to  the  hospital's  problem  in  a 
rural  setting. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  LEON   NOSS,   ADMINISTRATOR, 
SHAWNEE  MEDICAL  CENTER  HOSPITAL 

The  nineteen  hospitals  of  this  eight  county 
area  share  the  concern  of  Rolette  and  Mrs. 
Ashley  and  the  problems  that  they  have  men- 
tioned as  well  as  the  many  other  problem 
areas  of  health  delivery  and  the  receipt  of 
health  services  that  we  do  face  In  our  area. 
Certainly  wt  and  the  hospitals  and  our 
physicians  want  to  develop  a  delivery  system 
that  can  meet  many  of  these  needs.  We 
believe  that  the  hospitals  and  the  physicians 
in  our  area  have  the  ability  to  contribute  to 
the  solution. 

These  hospitals  and  physicians  are  located 
near  the  homes  of  these  people,  in  the  vari- 
ous towns  in  our  area.  They  are  already  in 
the  physical  location  which  will  permit  these 
people  to  receive  their  many  health  needs 
faster  and  at  less  expense.  Thus  the  hospitals 
and  the  private  physicians  can  serve  as  the 
front  line  of  attack  on  these  health  needs. 
But  governmental  health  programs  have  so 
split  our  delivery  system,  and  penalized  these 
small  hospitals  through  the  reimbursement 
methods,  that  we  are  In  a  severe  struggle  for 
financial  existence.  Our  ability  to  provide 
charity  or  other  services  for  which  we  do  not 
receive  full  payment  Is  severely  limited  by 
the  large  i>er  cent  of  services  we  already  pro- 
vide under  Medicare  and  Medicaid  contracts 
at  less  than  cost. 

Indian  Health  Service,  VA.  and  Military 
programs  do  not  permit  most  of  these  people 
to  utilize  their  local  hospital  or  physician  as 
covered  health  services.  The  people  are  seg- 
regated into  groups  and  sent  off  to  a  facility 
which  is  financed  to  provide  services  to  their 
particular  group.  Government  thus  creates 
a  dupUcation  of  facilities  as  well  as  a  hard- 
ship for  these  people  If  they  are  to  receive 
needed  health  services.  The  vast  majority  of 
these  needed  services  could  be  met  by  the 
local  hospital  and  local  physician  at  much 
less  cost.  Why  not  let  the  Indian.  VA,  and 
Military  hospitals  and  physicians  compete 
with  us  under  a  unified  health  Insurance 
plan.  The  quality  of  care  will  soar,  and  more 
needs  will  be  met  at  less  cost 

Under  the  present  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
programs,  where  health  services  are  covered 
for  another  segregated  group  of  citizens,  the 
hospitals  in  our  area  are  providing  a  large 
per  cent  of  their  services.  But  these  hospitals 
are  not  being  adequately  paid  for  these  serv- 
ices. We  not  only  are  not  paid  our  billed 
charges,  we  are  not  wen  paid  for  all  of  our 
costs.  No  business  can  long  exist  if  its  costs 
are  not  even  paid. 

Perhaps  the  philosophy  of  government  Is 
the  most  difficult  part  for  the  health  pro- 
viders, hospitals,  doctors,  etc.,  to  understand. 
Large  investor  owned  companies  lobby  and 
figbt  to  receive  government  contracts  be- 
cause these  produce  large  profits  to  be  shared 
by  the  ^investors.  Apparently  government 
feels  that  these  companies  should  receive  a 
profit  for  producing  such  Items  as  airplanes, 
helicopters,  guns,  etc.  But  the  philosophy 
changes  when  government  wants  to  buy 
health  services.  For  these  they  are  unwilling 


to  even  pay  cost.  In  either  case  the  govern- 
ment Is  purchasing  services  or  products  for 
the  ptJbllc  well-being.  Surely  health  care  is 
as  Important  as  guns. 

If  the  current  flnaaelng  methods  under 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  are  also  used  for 
National  Health  Insurance,  then  a  number 
of  the  community  hospitals  in  our  area  will 
be  forced  to  close,  and  the  local  physicians 
driven  into  the  urban  centers. 

These  hospitals  serve  a  population  where 
a  large  percent  of  the  people  are  presently 
covered  by  Medicare  or  Medicaid  Up  to  88% 
of  the  services  are  utilized  by  these  people. 
But  the  hospitals  do  not  receive  100 T^  pay- 
ment for  these  services.  Instead  they  receive 
only  about  88%  from  both  Medicare  and 
Medicaid.  Thus  there  is  a  large  loss  to  loe 
made  up  by  the  private  paying  patients. 

For  the  physician,  he  can  live  in  one  of 
our  rural  communities  and  receive  $350.00 
for  a  particular  surgical  procedure.  But  this 
same  physician  can  move  to  an  urban  center 
such  as  Oklahoma  City,  and  receive  $550.00 
for  that  same  surgical  procedure.  Can  you 
then  understand  why  physlcl4ns  do  not  want 
to  go  to  the  rural  communities? 

I  have  tried  to  say  two  things.  First,  gov- 
ernment, through  Its  programs,  is  splitting 
our  health  delivery  system  and  penalizing 
our  pe<^le  while  it  says  It  wants  to  elimi- 
nate duplicaticm  and  provide  better  personal 
health  care  to  all  citizens. 

Second,  government  needs  to  apply  a  simi- 
lar philosophy  to  its  health  care  purchases 
that  it  uses  for  other  purchases  for  the 
public,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  paying  its 
full  share  of  costs. 

I  urge  you.  on  behalf  of  the  health  and 
welfare  of  the  people  of  our  8-county  area, 
to  give  consideration  to  our  needs  in  your  fu- 
ture deliberations. 

Senator  Harris.  I  will. 

Dr.  Puckett.  I  would  like  to  touch  on  Just 
three  points.  Mr.  Noss  has  pretty  well.  I 
think,  made  the  case  for  the  hospitals.  We 
are  including  a  survey  from  the  various 
hospitals  regarding  their  reimbursable  costs 
xuider  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield,  Medicare. 
Medicaid,  and  private  plans  and  you  can 
peruse  that  at  your  leisure.  I  think  it  will 
certainly  document  completely  the  state- 
ments which  Mr.  Noss  has  made  regarding 
reimbursement  problems  the  small  hospitals 
are  having,  and  this  is  based  on  the  num- 
ber of  beds  and  Is  statistically  valid. 

Number  two,  I  think  Mrs.  Ashley  touched 
on  one  point  which  we  haven't  said  a  lot 
about.  Any  type  of  national  health  insurance 
is  not  going  to  be  of  value  if  the  recipients 
are  not  able  to  have  the  drugs  In  order  to 
cure  the  ailments.  So  we  feel  that  there 
must  be  some  financing  by  some  means  at 
least  for  payment  for  drugs  for  the  people. 

Mr.  Rolette  has  presented  the  Indians' 
6ase:  in  our  area  in  order  to  get  health  care 
the  Indians  are  segregated  In  a  separate 
facility.  We  at  the  Health  Commission  feel 
that  if  he  were  able  to  choose,  because  he 
were  adequately  financed  through  some  type 
of  Insurance  or  otherwise,  if  he  could  choose 
either  the  Indian  service,  private  service  or 
any  other  service,  or  even  set  up  his  own. 
based  on  the  fact  that  he  could  fund  It  by 
utilization,  that  the  Indian  would  receive  a 
continuum  of  excellent  care.  And  so  we 
would  suggest  that  either  a  hospital,  or  fund- 
ing these  people  where  they  could  go  where 
they  want  to  go  Is  a  solution  to  that  particu- 
lar problem. 

Let  me  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to 
present  testimony  and  we  are  available  to 
answer  queatlons  at  any  time  or  to  expand 
upon  any  of  the  points  which  we  have  made, 
should  your  committee  desire  this. 

Senator  Harris.  I  appreciate  very  much 
your  excellent  statement  on  behalf  of  the 
Health  Commission  of  the  Central  Okla- 
homa Economic  Development  District. 


ADDITIONAL  TESTIMONY  PRESENTED  BY  THE 
COEDD  WEALTH  COMMISSION  TO  THE  U.S. 
SENATE    COMMITTEE    ON    FINANCE 

The  COEDD  Health  Commission  Is  honored 
In  presenting  testimony  before  the  US  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Finance  and  expresses  Its 
gratitude  to  Senator  Fred  Harris  for  making 
this  democratic  process  possible.  The  Central 
Oklahoma  Economic  Development  District, 
hereafter  referred  to  as  COEDD.  was  organ- 
ized In  1966  through  the  provisions  of  the  In- 
ternationel  Cooperation  Act.  The  initial  mo- 
tivating forces  behind  this  organization,  were 
the  local  problems  of  high  unemployment, 
poverty,  and  out-mlgratlon  of  population. 
Through  monies,  administered  through  the 
Economic  Development  Administration  of 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  assistance  has 
been  provided  in  planning  and  action  to  al- 
leviate these  above  described  problems.  How- 
ever, It  toon  became  apparent  to  the  215.000 
citizens  living  in  the  rural  area  and  in  the  40 
cities  and  towns  within  this  eight-county 
area  that  more  Jobs  were  not  necessarily  the 
solution  to  all  of  the  needs  identified  in  the 
planning  process.  It  becomes  further  appar- 
ent that  a  comprehensive  process,  involving 
planning  for  total  development  of  the  region 
including  functional  areas  of  physical,  social, 
and  economic  needs,  must  be  Implemented 
immediately  If  the  plannmg  process  is  to  be 
respwnslve  to  the  problems  of  the  local 
people. 

In  1968.  COEDD  was  funded  through  the 
provisions  of  P.L  89-749.  referred  to  as  the 
"Partnership  For  Health"  legislation.  During 
the  past  two  years,  the  COEDD  Health  Com- 
mission has  been  organized,  consisting  of  38 
members,  who  have  been  elected  by  13  "grass- 
roots" Health  Planning  Task  Forces.  This 
Commission  has,  by  working  with  the  public 
and  private  segments  of  health  care  and  con- 
sumer, as  well  as  provider  Interests,  studied 
and  documented  many  of  the  health  needs  of 
the  area.  COEDD.  being  a  rural.  depr«8sed 
area,  recognizes  the  likelihood  of  a  "health 
crisis"  In  the  near  future.  Our  health  needs 
are  many,  our  problems  are  critical  and  lim- 
ited human  and  financial  resources  demand 
that  a  comprehensive  process  be  developed,"^ 
whereby  maximum  utilization  of  health  re- 
sources, facilities,  services  and  manpower, 
may  be  attained 

Some  areas  of  concern  documented  by  the 
Commission  include: 

1.  Fragmentation  and  duplication  among 
segments  of  the  health  service  delivery  sys- 
tem 

2.  Differences  in  health  status  of  popula- 
tion in  accordance  with  socloeconomlcal 
standing 

3.  Out-dated  and  Improperly  utilized 
health  facilities 

,  4.  Increased  cost  of  health  care 

5.  Increasing  shortages  of  Health  Man- 
fKJwer — medical  and  paramedical 

Many  parties  are  increasingly  advocating 
a  Universal  National  Health  Insurance  pro- 
gram as  one  solution  to  the  health  care 
crisis.  A  recent  survey  conducted  throughout 
COEDD  '  indicated  that  over  12 ?c  of  the  low 
income  families  are  neither  covered  by  gov- 
ernment health  programs  nor  participate  in 
a  prepayment  plan  with  a  private  health  In- 
Eursince  company.  Furthermore,  the  quality 
of  coverage  varies  among  many  area  prepaid 
programs  and  does  not.  in  many  cases,  meet 
the  health  needs  of  the  individuals  and  fami- 
lies. Due  to  Increased  financial  burdens  be- 
ing created  by  the  health  crises,  a  large  ■" 
number  of  area  households  now  favour  Na- 
tional Health  Insurance.  The  Health  Inter- 
view Survey  conducted  throughout  COEDD. 
shows  the  present  level  of  support  and  op- 
position for  a  universal  insurance  program  by 
socioeconomic  strata.  It  also  indicated  that 
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a  significant  number  at  hauaeholda  were 
undecided. 

If  Congress,  with  all  of  Its  wisdom,  decides 
that  Universal  NaUonal  Healtb  Insurance  Is 
in  the  best  Interest  of  America,  then  the 
COEDD  Health  Commission  volunteers  its 
assistance  in  expressing  areas  that  we  are 
most  concerned  with,  particularly  our  level 
of  expertise  regarding  present  health  prob- 
lems and  about  a  workable  health  delivery 
model  for  rural  America. 

Today,  health  Is  not  a  basic  right  In 
COEDD.  Many  discrepancies  exist  In  avail- 
ability and  accessibility,  to  health  services 
among  our  people.  Oaps  exist  within  and  be- 
tween the  many  fragments  of  the  health 
system.  Significant  differences  exist  In  the 
health  status  In  accordance  with  socioeco- 
nomic standing,  culture,  and  race.  The  peo- 
ple of  COEDD  feel  that  hoaplUl  charges  are 
too  high,  while  another  study  recently  con- 
ducted '  indicates  that  major  discrepancies 
exist  today  In  the  cost  Items  allowable  by 
major  third-party  payment  plans,  and  sig- 
nificant differences  exist  in  their  levels  of 
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reimbursement.  Unless  corrective  action  Is 
taken  by  Congress,  programs,  such  as  the 
Medicare  and  Medcald  program,  will  bank- 
rupt and  force  the  small,  rural  hospital  to 
close  Its  doors.  The  hospitals  in  rural  areas 
such  as  COEDD.  because  of  the  high  num- 
bers of  persons  over  65  and  the  Medlcald- 
Welfare  load,  depend  upon  Titles  18  and  19 
for  the  majority  of  their  total  annual  budget. 

The  Indian  citizen  Is  denied  access  to  ade- 
quate levels  of  care  because  of  Inconvenient- 
ly located  facilities  and  shortages  of  health 
personnel.  Continuity  of  service  Is  nonexist- 
ent for  Indians  living  In  COEDD.  Why  does 
the  Federal  Government  continue  to  dupli- 
cate facilities  and  services  and  to  operate  a 
cmnpletely  segregated  system  of  health  care 
for  Indians? 

The  COEDD  Health  Commission  recomV 
mends  that  in  communities,  such  as  Pawnee, 
Oklahoma,  that  future  consideration  be  given 
toward  building  and  equipping  a  Joint  com- 
munity health  facility  that  will  meet  the 
needs  of  aU  area  citizens  and  that  the  dif- 
ferent levels  of  government  discard  any  plans 
for  continued  duplication  of  facilities  and/ 
or  services   for  the  Indian  and   Non-Indian 


populations.  We  also  recommend  payment  for 
services  rendered,  whether  they  provided  by 
the  private  segment  or  public,  be  made  to  all 
levels  of  government  or  to  the  private  seg- 
ment through  such  a  National  Health  In- 
surance Plan. 

In  summary,  the  COEDD  Health  CommU- 
slon  maintains  that  an  effective  and  work- 
able "Partnership"  must  be  developed  be- 
tween the  public  and  private  segments  of 
health  care.  It  Is  Important  that  both  part- 
ners, as  well  as  consumers  of  health  services, 
have  an  equal  voice  In  shaping  the  destiny 
of  America's  Health  Care  System.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  preserve  the  patient-physician  rela- 
tionship and  to  provide  for  free  choice  by  all 
people  of  physician.  Institution  or  agency 
rendering  health  care  as  cherished  In  our 
democratic  society,  and  still;  to  develop  a 
comprehensive  delivery  system  that  will  pro- 
mote the  qualities  of  life.  Including  health 
care  wanted  to  all  people.  This  la  a  great 
undertaking.  Together,  let's  start  now  to 
build  this  "Partnership";  one  that  Is  eco- 
nomically responsive  to  the  various  needs  at 
the  patient. 


EXHIBIT  A-TA8LE  OF  RESULTS.  COEDD  HEALTH  INTERVIEW  SURVEY i-JUNE  1970 


Percent  of  households  with  health  insurance 


Opinions  of  household  respondent  regarding 
national  health  Insurance  (percent) 


Socioeconomic  stratum 


High.. 
Middle. 
Low... 
fhinl.. 


Private 

Government. 

Both 

None 

Favor 

Oppose 

Undecided 

58 

24 
32 
40 
24 

13 
12 

n 

13 

5 
i 

12 
9 

24 
42 

57 

46 

48 
32 
24 

36 

28 
26 
19 

18 

51 

37 
55 

>  Sample  population  selected  at  random  from  households  among  rural  and  urban  areas  of 
COEDD.  All  communities  above  1,000  population  were  stratified  into  socioeconomic  frames  In 
accordance  with  a  precise,  valid  methodology  developed  by^NCDC,  U.S.P.H.S..  DHEW.  Collection 
of  data  was  a  door-to-door  prKesa  by  teams  of  experts  formally  trained  in  proper  interviewing 
techniques. 


I.  Size  of  COEDD  Survey  Population 2,500  households. 

II.  Composition  of  sample:  '=' 

A.  Urtran;  i  ,.o  u        t  <., 

1.  High  socioeconomic  stratum..    348  nouseno as. 

2.  Middle  socioeconomic  stratum 348  households. 

3.  Low  socioeconomic  stratum ^...-..i. ..^...^  768  households. 

B.  Rural...  .         i..^..i.. ...wii.  1,036  households. 


EXHIBIT  B-SUMMARY  OF  THIRD  PARTY  REIMBURSEMENT  EXPERIENCES  AMONG  COEDD  HOSPITALS,  JULY  1,  1970' 


Under 
30  beds 


30  to    50  to 
SO  beds  100  beds 


100  to 
150  beds 


Under 
30  beds 


30  to    50  to 
50  beds  100  beds 


100  to 
150  beds 


Average  cost  paid/patient  day: 

Blue  Cross »45.44  $55.24 

Medicaid $3157  145.65 

Medicare     $40.67  $44.28 

Average  percent  occupancy,/total  patients: 

BlueCross ...-.  10.6  11.7 

Medicaid 8.9  11.7 

Medicare 59.8  55.8 


$53.59 
$50.70 
$51.27 

17.0 

7.0 

46.0 


$57.80 
$53.80 
$44.57 

16.0 

5.0 

42.5 


I  Average  percent  of  billed  charges  paid  by: 

I  eieeCross g  £ 

Medicaid g  » 

I         »4edicare    *  « 

I  Regional  median  average  of  rajmbureemsnt  from: 

Blue  Cross 

Medicaid - 

Medicare ■  


99 

95 

90 

«$ 

94 

85 

97 

87 

88 

<  Figures  taken  from  most  recent  annual  audit 

UNDER  30  BEOS 


Hospital  number 


Blue  Cross:  „    

GressMlcMrges $28,061  $35,898  $29,519  $38,307 

Expeise  recoiniied $26,150  $34,585  $29,159  $28,039 

Cost  paid/patient  day $46.95  $46.03  $44.16  $44.64 

Occupancy  (percent) 12.42  12.14  8.29  9.8 

Paid  percent  billed  charm 95  96  100  99 

M«dic4iid-w«lt>rc: 

Gross  bill  charges $13,519  $24,852  $12,547  $48,278 

Expense  recognized...  $13,391  $22,516  $12,141  $41,875 

&»tp»id/petientday $45.56  $28.90  $40.81  $39.02 

Oecupency  (peitant) 6.52  12.60  4.1  12.4 

Paid  pwceat  bilM  dwrges 99  90  96  86 

Medicare: 

Gross  biff  charges... $124,229  $143,273  $142,721  $236,905 

bpwise  rarocnsed $124,528  $138,531  $137,612  $214,674 

CortpMd/patiintday $43.27  $39.46  $39.32  $40.66 

Oecupincy  (pw»nt) 63.84  56.78  57.1  61 

P»id  percent  billed  charges 100  96  96  90 

ToW  occupancy.  Blue  Cross,  Medicaid,  Med- 

care(pen«it) «2.78  81.52  69.49  M.20 


30  TO  50  BEDS 


Hospital  numbe*..,^ 


Blue  Cross: 

Gross  bill  charges $38,617  $16,129 

Expense  recognized $38,617  $16,129 

Cost  pald/patient  day $59.80  $48.56 

Occupeecy  (petrent) 18  4.52 

Paid  percent  billed  charges.., 100  100 

Medicaid-welfare: 

Gross  bfll  eharg«. $83,191  $30,802 

EJpeBserwgilized.... $58,466  $24,369 

Cost  paid/patient  day $37.19  $30.89 

Occupancy  (percent) 24  10.72 

Paid  percent  billed  charges 70  79 

Medicare: 

Gross  bill  charies $546,626  $245,847 

ExpMise recognized $393,383  $194,483 

Cost  paid/patient  day $36.97  $36.29 

Occupancy  (percent)-  -- 44  72.79 

Paid  percent  billed  charges 71  79 

Total  oDcupancy,  Blue  Cross, 

Medicaid,  Medicare  (percent)..  86  88.03 


$66,142 
$63,454 

$45.30 

14.8 

95 


$30,215 
$29,902 

■  "  ii.'7" 

98 


$49,933  $23,085 

$37,671  $22,516 

$4k.32  $«.95 

8.6  8.4 

75  97 


$300,000 

U37,0Q0 

$44.26 

51.7 

79 

75.1 


$130,469 
$125,323 

53.2 

96 

73.3 


$425,896 

$391,889 

$67.33 

9.88 

92 

U06,819 

$360,819 

$6l.91 

6.9 

88 

$406,819 

$366,361 

$60.59 

57.65 

90 

74.43 
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SOTO  100  BEDS 


Hospital  pumber 


10 


12 


Blue  Cross: 

Gross  billed  charges $135,638  $39,597 

Expense  recognized : — -.  $135,638  $42,333 

Cost  paid 'patient  day .,.. $4^.45  $56.52 

Occupancy  (percent) — ' 17    ^  10 

Paid  percent  billed  charges 100  100 

Medicaid-Welfare: 

Gross  bill  charges $72,946  $33,062 

Expense  recognized $71,755  $28,699 

Cost  paid/patient  day $36.70  $64.70 

Occupancy  (percent) ---  9.1 

Paid  percent  billed  charges...'. , 98  86 

"*^'"5ts  bill  charges.. :r'..l.-....!.'i:I-:—  $338,332  $252, 125 

Expense  recognized .•::.....  $338,003  $244,329 

Cost  paid  patient  day $45.50  $43,10 

Occupancy  (percent)..  ♦!  60 

Paid  percent  billed  charges  -  ^ 99  96 

Total  occupancy.  Blue  Cross,  medicaid, 

medicare  (percent) S8  79.1 


$330,897 

$297,119 

$67.82 

25 

89 

$66,164 
$56,677 


$450,763 

$389,173 

$65.21 

39 

86 

69 


too  TO  150  BEDS 


Hospital  number 


13 


14 


15 


Blue  Crtiss: 

Grois  bill  charges 

Expense  recognized 

Cost  paid'pahent  day 

Occupancy  (percent) 

Paid  percent  billed  charges 

Medicaid-Welfare: 

Gross  bill  charges 

Expense  recognized  

Cost  paid  patient  day — - 

Occupancy  (percent) 

« — TWCpercent  billed  charges 

Medicare: 

Gross  bill  charges 

Expense  recoginzed , 

Cost  paid/patieni  day ......: 

Occupancy  (percent) .l'.h..., 

Paid  percent  billed  charges  

Total  occupancy,  Blue  Cross,  medicaid, 
medicare  (percent) 


$146,016 

$143,694 

$43.08 

12.9 

98 

$81,882 

$80,287 

$42.91 

7.2 

98 

$560,072 

$575,  577 

$39.33 

56,8 

102 

76.9 


$204, 075 
$J73,402 


84 

$156,689 

$96,517 
$43.34 

62 

$933,426 
$566. 162 

$39.  r 

si' 


$343,119 

$340.  273 

$72. 52 

19.28 

99 

$82,365 

$78,405 

$75. 17 

4.92 

95 

$691,817 

$640, 415 

$54.51 

48.27 

92 

71.84 


Senator  Harris.  Mr.  Reld  Hutchens.  Jr.. 
who  Is  President  of  the  Southern  Oklahoma 
Development  Association  Health  Advisory 
Council,  Is  with  us.  Reld,  we  appreciate  your 
coming  up  here  and  will  be  glad  to  hear 
from  you  at  this  time. 

TESTIMONY     OF     MR.     REID     HUTCHENS,      JR.     OF 
TISHOMINGO,   OKJLA. 

Thank  you  Senator.  My  report  will  be  di- 
vided Into  two  parts.  The  first  is  the  health 
care  system  and  the  second  will  be  on  the 
high  cofit  or  the  reason  for  the  high  cost 
of  hospitalization. 

The  Southern  Oklahoma  Development  As- 
sociation and  the  Health  Advisory  Council 
appreciate  the  opportunity  to  express  the 
following  concerns  regarding  the  health  care 
system. 

Congress,  In  consort  with  the  U.S.  citi- 
zens, must  guide  by  law  and  economic  in- 
centive, the  health  care  system  toward  a 
balance  between  maintenance  of  individual 
health  through  preventive  care  as  opposed 
to  the  present  single  focus  on  disease,  treat- 
ment, rehabilitation  and  exotic  services  as 
related  to  hospital  confinement. 

To  achieve  this  balance,  the  health  care 
system  must  provide  a  continuity  of  health 
supervision  from  birth  to  death  as  defined 
by  a  health  planning  process  for  a  given 
geographical  area  and/or  population  density. 

Recent  experience  with  health  programs 
promulgated  by  Congress  and  interpreted  by 
Washington  standards  have  proven  that 
rural  Oklahoma  may  not  be  able  to  take 
advantage  of  well-meaning  laws  and  in  some 
cases  find  the  programs  In  conflict  with  the 
area's  best  Interest. 

Example  ( 1 )  Hospital  reimbursement  com- 
parison attached.  Hospitals  in  south-central 
Oklahoma  have  a  Medicare  occupancy  of 
53%— 79%— 42%— 62%— 5X%— 66%,  etc. 
Medicare  pays  85% — 72% — 83  7o — 76%  — 
71%— 75%  of  the  billed  charges. 

These  hospitals  in  a  rural  poverty  area  are 
going  broke  by  the  Imbalance  of  Medicare 
patients.  If.  however,  the  reverse  were  true, 
a  situation  which  does  exist  in  the  more 
densely  populated  areas,  so  that  Medicare  oc- 
cupancy was  30%  or  less,  the  hospitals  could 
afford  to  care  for  the  Medicare  patient. 

Example  (2)  Comprehensive  Health  Plan- 
ning. P.L.  89-749.  vnrttten  In  1966,  was  a  cre- 
ative piece  of  legislation  suggesting  that 
there  should  be  a  partnership  for  health 
which  would  recognize  the  local  input  into 
the  planning  process.  Today  all  program- 
ming stlli  comes  from  Washington  down,  tell- 
ing us  how  to  plan  and  what  to  plan. 

Congress,  In  consort  with  the  U.S.  citizens, 
can  make  personal  health  care  more  feasible 
and  more  accessible  by  striving  for  a  coordi- 
nated health  care  system,  giving  all  U.S.  citi- 
zens the  right  to  choose  their  health  provider . 
and  facility. 


At  the  present  time  we  have  segregated 
health  care  systems.  We  have  health  care 
systems  for: 

The  American  Indian. 

The  Veteran. 

The  military  personnel  and  dependents. 

The  poor. 

The  aged. 

If  Congress  determines  that  a  national 
health  care  system  is  in  the  beet  Interest  of 
all  citizens,  then  all  citizens  should  be  equal 
under  the  law  and  not  be  forced  to  seek 
health  care  in  a  manner  prescribed  by  law 
due  to  his  background. 

In  the  development  of  Medicare  the  Con- 
gress should  be  commended  for  passing  Into 
law  this  outstanding  piece  of  legislation. 
They  provided  hospital  care  to  mUltons  of 
Americans  that  were  unable  to  obtain  needed 
hospitalization. 

However,  the  Congress  failed  to  pick  up 
its  fair  share  of  the  bill. 

As  a  result  of  Medicare  you  are  seeing 
hospitals  In  Oklahoma  getting  into  serious 
financial  difficulty  and  the  cost  of  hospital 
care  skyrocketing.  Medicare  can  certainly  be 
blamed  for  a  major  part  of  this  high  cost  of 
hospital  care.  I  was  told  a  while  ago  that — I 
don't  know  how  accurate  the  Information 
Is — that  as  a  result  already  of  Medicare, 
thirty-five  hospitals  In  Oklahoma  have  closed 
their  doors  and  soon  thirty-five  more  will. 

The  Congrees  passed  the  law  and  said  that 
they  would  pay  for  hospital  care  for  the  pa- 
tients on  a  reasonable  cost  basis.  The  first 
two  years  two  percent  was  added  to  the  rea- 
sonable cost  figure.  This  was  dropped  by  law 
July  1,  1969.  Congress  also  said  that  bad 
debts  would  not  be  considered  as  a  part  of 
cost.  The  Social  Security  Administration  said 
that  out-patient  service,  nursery,  obstetrics, 
pediatrics  and  accelerated  depreciation 
would  not  be  considered  as  reasonable  co«t. 
When  you  take  all  these  Item*  out  you  take 
out  the  biggest  expense  items  in  normal  hos- 
pital operation. 

In  the  Tishomingo  HoeplUl  we  had  to  hire 
extra  help  as  a  direct  result  of  Medicare. 
This  was  additional  professional  nursing 
people,  medical  records  persormel,  office  per- 
sonnel and  auditing  expense.  In  the  last  fiscal 
year  we  ran  53  percent  Medicare  patients. 
This  Is  the  normal  average  for  Eastern  Okla- 
homa hospitals. 

Senator  Harris.  How  were  thoee  handled 
before  Medicare?  Did  those  people  get  care 
before,  or  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Hutchens.  Well  I  would  say  that  a  lot 
of  people  got  some  care  that  they  were  not 
getting  under  Medicare.  Some  of  them  maybe 
had  welfare,  some  of  them  had  other  kinds  of 
insuranc*,  some  of  them  were  able  to  pay 
their  own — ^take  for  example  my  mother.  She 
Is  not  a  wealthy  person  by  any  means  but 
she  Is  financially  Independent.  She  has  been 


in  the  hospital  the  last  two  years  with 
Medicare  picking  up  the  bill.  She  could  pay 
for  It  herself,  she  has  the  money,  but  the 
government  picks  It  up. 

Senator  Harris.  The  Insurance  program 
under  Medicare? 

Mr.  HoTCHENS.  Me^care  picks  up  her  bill. 
She  could  pay  It  out  of  her  pocket.  She  has 
the  money.  ..^ 

Senator  Harris.  "XTiere  are  a  good  many 
people  I  trust  that  could  not. 

Mr.  Hutchens.  Yes,  there  are  several.  Medi- 
care has  served  a  purpose  but  let  me  see 
where  they're  wrong.  When  we  ran  63% 
Medicare  patients  you  only  picked  up  63% 
of  the  costs  of  this  extra  help.  What  I'm 
saying  here,  if  we  had  to  hire  this  lady  here 
to  keep  records  as  a  direct  result  of  Medicare, 
and  we  ran  as  an  average  53%  Medicare 
patients,  the  government  only  pays  63%  of 
her  salary. 

Ill  our  hospital  we  charged  Medicare  pa- 
tients $368,708  but  you  only  recognized  »227,- 
690  as  expenses.  This  difference  of  $41,000 
had  to  be  transferred  to  the  remaining  43% 
of  our  patients.  I  might  stop  here  and  say 
In  comparison  of  bllis.  Medicare  paid  us 
$35.21  to  take  care  of  their  patients  a  day. 
Medicaid  or  welfare  paid  us  Ml. 77,  and  Blue 
Cross  paid  us  $47.43.  Welfare  paUents  ac- 
counted, for  16%  so  this  only  leaves  81% 
to  absorb  the  cost  you  refuse  to  recognize. 
Blue  Cross  patients  accounted  for  8%  of 
our  business  and  they  paid  us  100%  of  our 
bill  charges.  In  simple  terms  here  Is  what 
has  happened.  We  had  to  shift  the  expenses 
that  Medicare  failed  to  recognize  to  31% 
of  our  patients  causing  us  to  raise  our  prices 
at  an  unusually  high  rate.  Also  the  Con- 
gress put  us  under  wage  and  hour  and  this 
also  caused  additional  hospital  expense. 

The  Daily  Oklahoman  quoted  you  yester- 
day as  saying,  "Every  day  I  receive  letters 
from  Oklahomans  telling  me  of  the  disas- 
trous financial  problema  brought  about  by 
the  high  cost  of  medical  care.'  The  people 
are  right  in  advising  you  of  this  matter.  ThU 
Is  where  a  major  part  of  the  blame  lays  and 
this  Is  with  the  (Congress.    ^ 

If  the  Oongrees  creates  a  National  Health 
Insurance  Program  with  the  same  attitude 
as  Medicare  you  will  see  either  hospitals 
closing  their  doors  or  Increasing  their  bill 
charges  at  a  far  greater  rate  than  either  of 
us  could  Imagine. 

Most  hospitals  are  non-profit  community 
serving  organizations. 

If  we  hold  down  our  bills  we  either  go 
broke,  or  discontinue  giving  service  to  Medi- 
care patients.  If  we  do  this  we  are  falling  In 
our  purpose  In  the  community.  If  we  don't 
raise  our  rates  and  try  to  exist  we  must  go 
to  the  ad  valorem  taxpayers  for  relief.  ThU 
would  be  disastrous  as  we  are  eight  to  nine 
times  larger  than  county  government.  We 
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had  no  choice  but  to  shift  the  burden  ot 
cost  to  this  small  percent. 

Senator,  I  would  urge  every  effort  be  made 
on  your  part  to  remove  the  administration 
of  Medicare  from  the  bureaucrats  in  Wash- 
ington ^  either  the  state  or  area  level.  This 
would  also  apply  to  say  future  Health  Plans 
or  government  health  programs. 

The  administration  of  any  program  from 
the  bureaucrats  in  Washington  removes  the 
one  BMBt  Important  thing — the  local  jaob- 
lem. 

On  December  1,  1969,  I  visited  with  John 
Veneman,  Under  Secretary  of  H.E.W.,  dis- 
cussing the  reimbursement  formula  and  ask- 
ing for  help.  He  was  most  understanding,  and 
even  said  that  he  could  see  where  Modesto, 
California,  his  home  town,  would  have  dif- 
ferent problems  than  the  greater  Los  Angeles 
area.  He  also  understood  our  area  as  having 
different  problems  from  the  highly  Industrial 
states  where  Medicare  patients  may  be  as 
low  as  30  percent  versus  our  53  percent,  and 
Blue  Croas  running  as  high  as  55-60  percent 
vereiis  our  8  percent.  If  we  had  20  percent 
Medicare  we  too  could  make  it  and  absorb  It. 

Mr.  Veneman  oould  also  s«e  and  under- 
stand this  problem.  But  he  said  there  was 
no  way  to  write  a  program  for  different  areas. 
He  also  promised  some  relief,  some  came  but 
not  enough.  We  had  to  Increase  our  rate 
again  on  February  1,  1S70  bscause  of  Wage 
and  Hour.  If  unemployment  compensation 
Is  passed  It  will  be  necessary  again  to  In- 
crease our  ratee. 

I  think  you  wlU  agree  with  nve  that  metro- 
politan and  rural  areas'' have  different  situ- 
ations. This  Is  why  I  advocate  either  state, 
area  or  local  level  administration  of  Medi- 
care or  any  other  government  health  field. 
Under  Medicare  we  are  required  to  hire  our 
own  auditor.  This  is  good.  We  are  also  audit- 
ed by  a  firm  from  Ada,  a  Medicare  auditor. 
We  are  audited  again  from  Tulsa,  a  Medicare 
auditor.  We  are  audited  again  in  Baltimore, 
and  subject  to  audit  from  a.S.A.  which  an- 
swers only  to  Congress  with  no  statute  of 
limitation.  It  Is  eetlmatad  that  auditing  ez- 


wlU  soon  be  catching  hell — Just  as  soon  as 
the  audits  are  completed. 

Senator  Harris.  That  won't  be  anything 
new.  (laughter) 

Mr.  HUTCHENS.  I  would  like  very  much  to 
come  to  Washington  and  appear  before  the 
subcommittee  or  full  committee  to  discuss 
how  they  are  breaking  all  hospitals  in  the 
nation  where  we  have  a  high  {>ercentage  of 
retirement  personnel  or  i>eople  of  the  rural 
areas. 

I  wrote  you  last  week  asking  for  your  sup- 
port of  a  "Cost  Containment  Program  in 
Oklahoma  Hoepltals"  that  was  presented  yes- 
terday to  the  Social  Security  Administration 
in  Baltimore  by  the  Oklahoma  Hospital  As- 
sociation In  cooperation  with  the  welfa.'e 
program  and  Blue  Cross.  Again  I  would  like 
to  urge  that  you  go  all  out  and  support  that 
program  so  we  can  survive  a  little  longer. 

Also,  on  behalf  of  the  Southern  Oklahoma 
Development  Association,  I  want  to  thank 
you  for  your  help  In  overriding  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  of  the  Hill-Burton  funds.  Do  you 
have  any  questions? 

Senator  Harris.  That's  It.  Thank  you  very 
much.  I  appreciate  that  very  much  and  I 
think  that  you  made  some  awfully  good 
points.  We  obviously  have  to  have  programs 
to  provide  for  people  who  couldn't  otherwise 
get  medical  care.  I  think  we  ought  to  be 
fair  about  the  basis  on  which  we  pay.  Fur- 
thermore. I  don't  believe  that  we  ought  to 
pay  people  less  than  an  adequate  wage 
whether  they  work  in  a  hospital  or  laundry 
or  wherever.  But  we  ought  to  recognize  that 
when  people  are  paid  proper  wages  that  that 
Increases  cost  to  some  degree.  So  I  appreciate 
what  you've  had  to  say  and  I  think  it  will 
be  very  helpful  to  me  and  to  the  committee. 

ADDmONAL  TESTIMONY  PRESENTED  BT  THE 
SOUTHERN  OKLAHOMA  DEVELOPMENT  ASSOCIA- 
TION 

Description  of  area 

110  miles  E«£t  to  West;  85  miles  North  to 
South;  6.883  square  miles. 

Total  population  of  entire  District;  170,000 
(Source;  1960  U.S.  Census.) 

Three  largest  communities:   (10  counties) 


pense  has  already  exceeded   91   billion  .for 

Medicare  \^^     TUdmore — 20,679;       Ada — 14,311;      Durant 

top  of  the  problertf^-920.    (Source;    (Population)    U.S.   Census 


Here  Is  why  we  are  on 
in  Oklahoma  and  we  are  further  advanced 
than  mdst  other  states.  In  1967.  Oklahoma 
hospitals  had  completed  100%  of  their  audits 
and  wtth  a  99%  settlement.  The  regional  area 
was  only  92%  with  H%  settlement:  the  na- 
tional average  was  89%  with  SC^  settlement. 
In  19«8,  Oklahoma  again  had  completed 
100%  of  their  audits  with  97%  settlement 
versus  regional  74%  audits  with  28%  settle- 
ment and  a  national  average  of  66%  of  the 
audits  with  only  26%  settlement.  In  1969,  al- 
ready Oklahoma  as  of  December  had  com- 
pleted 47%  of  their  audits  with  31%  settle- 
ment: regional  areas  only  21  %  had  completed 
audit  with  7%  settlement;  and  the  national 
area  20%  had  completed  their  audits  with 
4%  settlement.  Your  colleagues  in  Congress 


preliminary  release.  May  22,  1970.) 

Historically,  economic  base  dependent  on 
farming  and  ranching. 

Inccnne  levels;  44 Tr  of  population  derive 
a  total  annual  Income  of  $3,000  or  lees;  67% 
are  under  $4,999. 

Per  Capita  Personal  Income:  SODA  Aver- 
age— $2,407;  Okla.  Average — $3,328.  Source; 
1960  U.S.  Census. 

Education:  Median  education  level  for  en- 
tire area  is  8.8  years. 

Minority  groupis:  8.9%  of  total  population 
(District)  consist  of  American,  Indian,  and 
N€«ro. 

Age:  U.S.  Average — 29.5:  median  age  of 
SODA  area — 34.7  years  old. 

Counties  with  the  younger  propulation  are: 
Garvin,  Carter,  Pontotoc. 


Description  of  healtM  manpower 

Physician  providing  patient  care/ 100.000 
population;  U.S. — 132/100,000  population, 
Okla.— 106/100,000  population,  SODA— 74/ 
100,000  population.  ^ 

Total— 123  MD  &  DO  In  the  SODA  area. 

Dentist  providing  patient  care/ 100,000 
population;  U.S. — 47/100,000;  Okla.— 35/ 
100,000;  SODA— 24/100,000. 

Professional  Nurses  providing  patient 
care/100,000  population;  U.S. — 313/100,000 
population;  Okla. — 188/100,000  population; 
SODA — 100/100,000  population. 

Total — 169  active  Registered  Nurses. 

Age — 4%  under  25  years  old,  20%  25-34, 
•22%  35-44,  '36%  45-64. 

Education — 81%  Diploma. 

Active— 78%. 

Inactive — 22%  (V4  of  Inactive  are  retired 
due  to  age  or  family) . 

Field  of  Employment — 63% — Hospitals, 
14,%— Public  Health,  7%— Nursing  Home. 

•    Description  of  health  facilities 

General  Hoepltals;  13  Institutions  with 
total  of  811  (plus)  hospital  beds  In  9  coun- 
ties (Note:  This  excludes  recently  completed 
and  planned  facilities.) 

Hospital  size  range  from  20-150  beds. 

Accessibility — Evenly  distributed  within 
the  area. 

Long-term  Padlitles ;  (Nursing  Homes)  55 
institutes  with  total  of  2000  {plus)  beds  in 
10  counties. 

Nursling  Home  size  range  from  30-100 
beds. 

Other;  (State  facilities)  Okla.  State  Vet- 
erans Hospital — Sulphur — 231  beds,  Okla. 
School  for  Deaf — Sulphur — enrollment  fluc- 
tuates around  220,  Pauls  Valley  State 
School— 600  (Plus). 

County  Health  Department:  10  units,  one 
in  each  county  staffed  with  varying  levels 
of  personnel,  such  as;  nurses,  home  health 
aides,  sanitarians,  and  physicians. 

Limited  voluntary  agency  services. 

Description  of  health  services 

Limited  to  basic  institutional  care  and 
minimal  safe  water  and  sewer  systems  and 
housing  facilities. 

liOcal  colleges  and  educational  facilities 
have  limited  curriculum  and  programs  to 
develop  or  promote  health  manpower  fur  the 
area. 

Local  public  school  currlculvim  have 
limited  curriculum  to  develop  and  promote 
an  optional  level  of  health  knowledge  which 
oould  promote  and  Improve  health  status  in 
the  area. 

Out-patient  services  for  acute  illness  and 
early  detection  of  disease  are  limited  to  pri- 
vate physician  practices  during  ofllce-hours 
and  to  hospital  emergency  rooms  facilities 
and  personnel  after  hours. 

There  is  limited  to  no  available  care  for 
mental  health  problems  In  the  area. 


COMPARISON  OF  30  PARTY  PAYMENTS  TO  HOSPITALS  IN  SODA  AREA,  HOSPITAL  SIZE,  FROM  SO  TO  150  «£DS 


Hospital 


B 


Gross  billed  chir£«s $49,242 

ExMBict  racognlztd  by 

Blue  Cross J49,242 

Paid  by  Blue  Cross  per 

Mtinild^ J47.43 

Occupancy  (parcsM).. ( 

Paid  p«rt«at  of  billed 

charges 100 

Me^ictid: 

Grots  biHed  diarggs $102,362 

Expenses  raeogrwad  by 
Medicaid- $81,779 

fald  by  Medicaid  per 
pa««»t  rfey $41.77 


$57,219      $263,203    $27,437 
$56,138    $237,049     $27,437 


$59.03 
7.6 


$63.86 
13.52 


98  90 

$•4,645  $114,704 

-«8,884  $99,002 

$41.84  $55.96 


$57.13 
10.0 

100 

$31,704 

$25,470 

$40. « 


124. 379 

$24,  379 

$28.99 
7.9 

100 

$95,890 

$68, 537 

t2c  n 


$50,954 

$50. 954 

$49.09 
9.7 

100 

$70. 858 

J67. 355 

$46.70 


Hospital 


B 


Occupancy  (percent) 16  HI          6.13          13.3          24.9 

Paid  oarcant  billed  ^ 

charges «•  81              86             79          ^71 

Medicare:  < 

Gross  billed  charges $268,708  $553,324    $741,414    $171,315    $207,948 

Expenses  recognized  by 

medicare $227,690  $403,404    $613,917    $131,159    $148,529 

Paid  by  medicare  per 

patient-day $»L21  $4(k34       $S117       $47.38       $2a06 

Oaupancy  (pefcent)...^..  .53  79.3         4Z05          62.4          51.6 
Paid  pefcent  billed 

^^^'»«- -T^-       ',^t  -..JL^^U.^  ''              '' 


13.5 

95 

$295,973 

$222,782 

$36.98 
56.4 

75 


Note;  Average  percent  o(  billed  charges  paid  by  Blue  Cross,  98  percent;  average  percent  of  billed  charges  paid  by  medicaid,  82  percent;  average  percent  ot  billed  charges  paid  by  medicare, 
77  percent. 
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Senator  Haskis.  Ha«  Gary  Thellan  from  the 
Oklahoma  City  IHannlng  Council  coma  in 
yet?  No? 

Gene  Pace  Is  here  representing  Jack  Boyd, 
Director  of  the  Oklahoma  Stat^Health  Plan- 
ning Agency,  who  will  be  filing  a  statement 
later  on.  Gene,  do  you  want  to  add  anything 
^at  this  time? 

Mr.  Pace.  Not  at  this  time,  thank  you. 

Senator  Harris.  All  right.  I  appreciate  very 
much  your  being  here. 

I  would  next  like  to  call  on  Mr.  William 
Roderick,  Director  of  the  Pipeline  Industry 
Benefit  Fund. 

TESTIMONY  O^  MR.  WILLIAM  RODERICK,  DIRECTOR 
OP   THE   PIPELINE   INDUSTRT   BENEFIT   FUND 

Senator  Harris  and  ladles  and  gentlemen. 
I'd  like  to  preface  my  remarks  here  this 
morning  to  say  that  I  wear  a  number  of 
hats  as  I  stand  before  you.  I  axa.  the  admin- 
istrator of  a  National  Health  and  Welfare 
^  Plan,  which  covers  PlpeUne  employees  doing 
work  under  the  United  Association  of  Jour- 
nejmien.  Plumbers  and  Pipefitters  across  the 
country.  We  have  eligible  members  In  all  the 
states.  We  pay  hospital  bills  and  medical 
bills  in  all  the  states.  I'm  also  the  President 
of  the  Tulsa  Labor  Council.  Of  course,  the 
official  p>osltlon  of  the  AFL-CIO,  as  well  as 
of  the  Independent  unions  throughout  the 
country.  Is  for  the  preservation  of  the  health 
and  the  well-being  of  our  people.  We  in  the 
labor  movement  have,  in  most  cases,  ade- 
quate health  care.  We  find  ourselves  having 
to  negotiate  further,  though,  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  inflationary  trend  of  hospital  costs. 
I'm  also  a  member  of  the  Tulsa  Area  Health 
and  Hospital  Planning  Council.  I  do  not 
speak  for  them  this  morning  but  I  am  a 
member,  and  I  am  aware  of  some  of  the 
problems  we  have  locally.  As  administrator 
of  the  Fund  for  the  last  four  years,  of  course 
I  have  firsthand  knowledge  of  the  rising 
health  costs  and  care  costs  that  we  have.  We 
have  some  6,000  members  and  their  families 
who  are  eligible  for  benefits  and  we  pay 
claims  In  each  state  In  the  Union.  We  see 
quite  a  difference  in  the  Inflationary  trend 
and  rise  in  costs  of  healthi  care. 

Our  actuary  Just  completed  a  report  for 
fiscal  year  ending  February  28,  and  we  found 
that  to  provide  the  benefits  that  we  do  for 
our  members — and  we  are  a  self-insured 
entity  and  we  do  not  have  anyone  under 
writing  us  and  we  pay  out  of  our  own  re- 
serves, our  Taft-Hartley  trust — if  we  were 
to  go  to  a  carrier  to  underwrite  the  cover- 
age we  provide  for  our  people,  which  we 
feel  in  great  part  Is  'better  than  most  places. 
It  would  cost  In  the  neighborhood  of  $900 
a  year  to  purchase  this  type  of  coverage.  This 
includes  a  vision  plan;  a  dental  plan;  com- 
plete out-patient  benefits;  hospitalization 
(we  pay  the  semi-private  room  rate) ;  we  pay 
unlimited  miscellaneous  expenses  while  they 
are  in  the  hospital;  we  have  a  disability 
benefit  in  connection  with  this.  We  pay  ac- 
cording to  a  schedule  oin  dental  benefits.  But 
to  purchase  this  and  to  provide  the  coverage 
that  we  do  for  our  members.  It  would  cost 
In  the  neighborhood  of  $900  a  year  premium 
for  each  of  these  people.  Apd  we  feel  like 
we  are  doing  a  very  good  Job  for  our  mem- 
bers. However,  the  position  that  organized 
labor  has  taken  down  through  the  years  is 
that  an  investment  In  human  resources — 
which  is  education  and  health — is  an  im- 
portant investment.  Even  though  we  are 
real  fortunate  in  being  able  to  provide  as 
well  as  we  do  for  our  people,  many  people 
across  this  country  of  ours  do  not  have 
adequate  health  care. 

The  point  was  made  In  regard  to  the  em- 
ployees of  hospitals  going  under  the  mini- 
mum wage.  It's  noted  that  If  a  person  on 
the  minimum  wage  worked  62  weeks  a  year 
and  earned  around  $3,700  he  would  still  be 
In  the  poverty  group  In  our  country.  I  can 
see  the  problems  that  he  would  have  In  try- 
ing to  provide  adequate  health  care  for  him- 


self and  family.  I  pulled  two  folders  from 
ova  claim  files  yesterday.  There  was  a  ma- 
ternity claim  Incurred  in  December  of  1968 
and  a  maternity  claim  which  was  Incurred 
In  May  of  this  year — some  lOV^  months 
later — In  a  local  hospital  here  In  Tulsa.  I 
noticed  that  the  room  and  board  charges 
had  Increased  157c;  the  miscellaneous  fees 
while  In  the  hospital  Increased  over  30%. 
.^leallzlng  that  probably  both  confinements 
were  not  equal,  they  were  equal  in  the  num- 
ber of  days  that  they  were  in  the  hospital, 
seven  days  in  each  of  these  cases.  But  there 
was  a  30%  Increase  In  miscellaneous  fees 
and  a  15%  increase  In  room  and  board.  I 
realize  the  problems  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
are  creating,  and  I  don't  overlook  that  we 
have  been  doing  a  very  good  job  In  provid- 
ing health  care  for  elderly  people,  the  In- 
digent and  the  people  who  cannot  provide, 
the  disabled.  So  I  don't  think  we  can  be 
critical  of  the  program  for  what  we  have 
done.  I  also  feel  that  those  people,  regard- 
less of  their  financial  standing  In  our  coun- 
try today,  should  have  the  best  health  care 
that  our  medical  people  and  our  scientific 
people  can  provide. 

I  feel  that  there  are  many  problems  that  we 
have  throughout  the  nation  and  that  those 
assembled  here  are  trying  to  deal  with  these 
problems  In  an  effective  way.  It  is  the  feel- 
ing of  the  AFL-CIO,  people  in  organized 
labor,  that  there  are  slipshod  methods  and 
methods  that  are  not  coordinated;  econ- 
omies that  we  could  practice;  people  who 
are  not  receiving  optimal  care  as  far  as  medi- 
cal services  are  concerned;  that  all  of  these 
are  problems  that  we  have.  Controls  on  hos- 
pitals and  economy,  even  on  the  physician 
In  some  cases,  should  be  put  Into  effect  and 
a  national  plan  should  be  Instituted  in  the 
United  States  to  assure  that  every  citizen, 
regardless  of  his  race,  his  creed,  his  color,  is 
entitled  to  the  best  health  care  available. 
Thank  you. 

Senator  Harris.  Thank  you  very  much.  Bill, 
for  a  very  good  statement. 

Next,  we  have  Jack  McOee,  who  is  Presi- 
dent of  the  Communications  Workers  of 
America,  here  in  Tulsa. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  JACK  M'GEE,  PRESIDENT 
LOCAL  6012.  COMMtTNICATIONS  WORKERS  OP 
AMERICA,  TULSA,  OKLA. 

Thank  you.  Senator.  I  am  trying  to  present 
the  consumers  side  of  National  He«ath  In- 
surance. 

My  name  Is  Jack  D.  McGee,  and  I  am  the 
President  of  Local  6012  of  the  Communica- 
tions Workers  of  America,  here  in  Tulsa. 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity,  both  as  a 
citizen  and  a  Unionist,  to  give  you  my  views 
on  National  Health  Insurance. 

We  have  needed  National  Health  Insurance 
In  this  country  for  a  long  time,  we  need  it 
now,  and  we  need  it  badly. 

There  is  no  way  to  avoid  the  fact  that  our 
system  for  delivering  health  care  to  the  people 
is  so  grossly  inadequate  that  we  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  ourselves. 

I  can  only  speak  as  a  patient — a  consumer 
of  health  care — and  as  someone  whose  work 
as  President  of  a  Union  Local  keeps  him  In- 
formed of  the  problems  of  other  workers  who 
are  consumers  of  health  care.  So  I  feel  that 
I  should  back  up  my  views  on  how  inade- 
quate the  health  care  system  is  with  state- 
ments for  some  authorities. 

The  first  authority  I  would  like  to  quote 
to  you  recently  said ; 

"We  face  a  massive  crisis  in  this  area  and, 
unless  action  Is  taken  both  administratively 
and  legislatively  to  meet  that  crisis  within 
the  next  two  years,  we  will  have  a  breakdown 
In  our  medical  care  system  which  could  have 
consequences  affecting  millions  of  people 
throughout  this  country." 

That  was  President  Klxon  speaking,  after 
he  had  read  a  report  prepared  by  then  Sec- 
retary Robert  Plntfh  of  HEW,  and  Assistant 
Secretary  Roger  Egeberg. 


Another  authority  said  60  percent  of  the 
American  people  were  getting  good  health 
care,  and  the  problem  was  getting  it  to  the 
other  40  percent.  That  was  President  Gerald 
Dorman  of  the  AMA. 

President  Dorman  may  have  been  trying 
to  make  a  positive  point  by  saying  60  per- 
cent get  good  care,  but  we  have  to  look  at 
the  negative  side — at  the  40  percent — and 
that  is  an  awfully  large  percent — who  are 
not  getting  good  care. 

I  would  also  Uke  to  mention  to  you  that 
there  are  several  strong  forces  at  work  in  our 
society  today  which  should  be  taken  i^lnto 
account  when  National  Health  Insurance  is 
discussed. 

One  is  consumerism.  The  other  is  environ- 
ment. Both  are  dominant  in  the  1970s.  Both 
are  strongly  linked  to  health  care  delivery. 
We  all  are  consumers  of  health  care  and  we 
all  have  discovered — I  hope  not  too  late — 
that  we  have  tampered  too  much  with  our 
environment  and  nature  Is  reacting  in  a 
way  that  greatly  affecu  our  very  existence, 
let  alone  our  health. 

There  is  one  more  aspect  to  this. 

An  attitude  Is  growing  among  many  Amer- 
icans to  rise  up  and  protest  whenever  they 
feel  that  an  Injustice  is  taking  place.  Just  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  Italian-Americans  from  the  Eastern 
United  States  marched  on  FBI  headquarters 
m  New  York,  claiming  the  FBI  was  picking 
on  them.  For  better  or  for  worse,  we  are  in 
an  era  of  protest. 

Now,  when  you  tie  together  the  consumer 
movement,  the  environment  movement,  and 
the  tendency  to  protest,  it  isnt  hard  to 
visualize  thousands  of  Americans  marching 
on  the  AMA  if  they  feel  that  will  get  them 
some  of  the  Improvements  and  benefits  they 
feel  an  American  citizen  should  have. 

The  people  know  that  technological  ad- 
vancemenu  in  health  care  have  been 
chalked  up  beyond  anyone's  dreams. 

Polio  has  been  eradicated,  organs  have 
been  transplanted,  machines  keep  the  heart 
working  at  a  proper  pace,  hospitals  have 
dozens  of  devices  that  didn't  exist  only  a  few 
years  ago. 

The  people  have  read  about  this,  and  seen 
it  on  television. 

It  created  expect*tions — simple  expecta- 
tions, such  as  not  having  to  sit  in  a  waiting 
room  for  hajf  a  day  Just  to  get  an  over- 
priced prescription,  and  not  having  to  mort- 
gage everything  you  own  to  cover  some  cat- 
astrophic Illness  1)Q  addition  to  vour  insur- 
ance. 

Those  expectations  have  not  been  fulfilled. 

You  have  the  details,  and  the  statistics,  so 
I  will  not  repeM  them. 

But  we  aU  know  that  health  care  costs 
are  rising  faster  than  anything  else. 

We  aU  know  that  some  Americans  have 
n«v«r  seen  a  doctor  or  a  dentist. 

We  all  know  that  millions  of  Americans  are 
not  protected  or  are  underprotected  by  health 
Insurance. 

And  we  all  know  that  when  we  get  sick 
most  of  us  are  going  to  have  to  spend  hours 
sitting  in  a  doctor's  waltlig.^^room  untn 
he  gives  us  a  fast  five  mlntlds^and  that 
overpriced  prescription. 

The  statistics  and  the  facts  are  all  In^B^ 
Flnch-Egeberg  Report,  and  the  January  is- 
sue of  Fortune  articles  in  "Our  Ailing  Med- 
ical System,"  also  give  the  sorry  details. 

There  Is  a  solution  to  this  problem.  It  Is 
National  Health  Insurance. 

There  is  a  bill  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee — HH  15779,  Introduced  by 
Rep.  Martha  Griffiths  of  Michigan — which 
does  the  Job  working  people  are  Interested 
in.  not  Just  for  themselves,  but  for  all 
Americans. 

If  that  bill  is  passed,  we  will  have  In 
this  country  a  health  care  delivery  system 
that  covers  everybody  for  everything  they 
need  In  health  care.  We  won't  have  It  over- 
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night,  b«c»u«c  there  Is  a  lot  of  rebuilding 
to  do  on  the  cy»tem.  btit  we  will  have  It. 

I  am  sure  that  you  ate  familiar  with  HR 
15779,  so  I  will  not  go  Into  Its  detaUs.  I 
would  rather  talk  about  Its  objectives. 

It  would  provide  universal  protection. 

It  would  provide  the  full  spectrum  of  bene- 
fits, from  spectacles  to  psychiatry. 

And,  It  would  stop  the  rise  on  coats  of 
health  care  at  the  terrible  rate  they  are  going 
up  now. 

A  fully  functioning  system  under  the  Grif- 
fiths bill  would  see  the  replacement  of  the 
fee  for  service  system — or  the  piecework  sys- 
tem as  some  call  it — for  a  contract  system  of 
payment.  This  would  come  about  through  the 
great  growth  of  pre-paid  comprehensive  group 
practice  plans,  which  the  bill  makes  no  bones 
about  encouraging.  And,  wherever  we  have 
pre-pay  group  practice  we  have  preventive 
medicine — which  is  an  important  cost  cut- 
ting factor. 

A  few  years  ago  the  President  of  my  Union, 
Joseph  A.  Belrne.  served  on  the  President's 
Commission  on  Health  Manpower. 

I  would  like  to  recall  to  you  a  comment  he 
made  In  the  Commission  Beport  of  1967,  re- 
garding comprehensive  pre-pay,  group  prac- 
tice plans.  He  said: 

"The  overwhelming  evidence  produced  by 
the  panel  study  ...  as  well  as  the  discus- 
sion of  the  members  of  the  Health  Manpower 
Commission  suggest  the  properness  of  recom- 
mending favorably  the  extension  of  compre- 
hensive pre-paid  group  health  care  plans. 

"In  addition,  the  discussions  and  study  of 
the  Health  Insurance  Plan  of  Greater  New 
York  as  well  as  the  three  years  of  exi)erlence 
of  the  Federal  Health  Benefit  Program  show 
qtilte  clearly  the  compelling  evidence  sup- 
porting the  view  that  group  practice  plana 
bring  about  the  moet  economic  delivery  of 
medical  servlcea/  The  Commission  should 
take  a  forthright  stand  In  support  of  group 
practice  plans." 

Early  this  year,  the  Nlxon  Administration 
started  moving  toward  this  view. 

At  least  part  of  the  movement  was  caused 
by  the  doubling  of  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
costs  In  the  last  four  years,  but  the  major 
Incentive  was  the  demonstrated  ability  of 
pre-pay  group  practice  to  provide  more  and 
better  health  care  at  lees  cost  than  fee-for- 
servlce  solo  practice. 

The  Administration  program  Is  called 
Medicare  Part  C. 

Under  Medicare  Part  C,  as  the  Adminis- 
tration envisions  It,  groups  of  health  care 
dispensers  would  contract  with  the  govern- 
ment, on  an  annual  fixed  fee  per  person  basis, 
to  provide  both  preventive  and  curative  care 
to  Medicare  and  Medicaid  enrollees. 

We  know  that  It's  a  long  haul  from  a  pro- 
posal to  action,  but  the  significance  Is  the 
Administration's  recognition  that  more  «are, 
for  more  people,  can  cost  lees  under  pre-pay 
group  practice! 

M;  view  Is  that  If  pre-pay  group  practice  Is 
going  to  do  a  better  health  care  job  for  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid  recipients,  won't  It  also  do 
a  better  Job  for  every  Individiial  In  this 
country? 

I  would  like  to  mention  a  few  additional 
general  principles  involving  National  Health 
Losuraace. 

I  think  no  physician  should  hwe  to  par- 
ticipate. Patients  should  be  free  to  choose 
any  health  care  system  they  want.  There 
should  be  no  interference  with  ollnical  prac- 
tice. Tlie  GrUfiths  Bill  ensures  that  practi- 
tioners should  be  able  to  participate — to 
contract  with  tjbte  proyaam — on  an  individual 
basis.  p«jt-tlme(  fuU-timc,  and  of  course,  in 
groups.  The  Grlinths  BUI  ensures  that  be- 
cause this  would  be  so  new  In  so  many  areas 
of  the  country,  the  program  should  provide 
funds  for  planning  efficient  comprehensive 
health  care  delivery  ^U2d  It  should  provide 
funds  for  Initial  staffing  of  projects.  The  Qrlt- 
atbs  Bill  ensures  that  benefits  should  Include 


physical  exams,  surgery,  ofllce  Tislts,  hospital 
oalls,  house  calls,  eye  care,  prescription  drucs, 
robabllltatlon  and  physical  therapy,  hospi- 
talization and  skilled  nursing  home  care. 
There  should  be  no  limit  on  hospitalization 
and  skilled  nursing  home  care.  Children 
should  receive  complete  dental  care  until 
th«y  are  16. 

The  national  health  Insurance  program 
should  be  adnninistered  by  a  board  which  rep- 
resents all  of  the  Interests  involved — health 
care,  labor,  management,  government.  That 
board  would  set  the  per  capita  rate. 

The  board  should  have  a  health  care  advi- 
sory council  made  up  of  people  in  health, 
and  a  consumer  advisory  council,  made  up 
of  people  who  Know  health  care  needs. 

The  Griffiths  Bill  ensures  all  of  these  points. 

A  few  minutes  ago  I  mentioned  the  part 
the  national  mood  plays  in  this  matter,  and 
there  is  another  point  under  that  topic  that 
I  want  to  submit  to  you  as  pertinent. 

This  country  Is  bedeviled  with  some  mas- 
sive problems. 

There  is  the  war  tn  Vietnam.  TTiere  Is  a 
diminishing  economy,  there  Is  urban  blight, 
there  is  bitterness  between  the  races^ 

As  a  consequence  of  all  this,  many  people 
have  developed  the  feeling  that  government 
as  we  know  It.  and  want  to  preserve  it — rep- 
resentative government — won't  work  any 
more. 

If  the  health  professions,  along  with  the 
other  segments  of  society  who  care,  can 
develop  a  real  health  delivery  system,  we 
will  have  shown  that  at  least  in  this  area  rep- 
resentative government  will  work. 

We  will  have  shown  that  divergent  views 
can  be  brought  into  agreement. 

I  believe  that  representative  government 
In  a  pluralistic  society  can  work. 

Labor  has  also  believed  In  national  health 
Insurance  for  a  long  time.  It  is  nothing  new 
In  many  European  countries,  which,  as  you 
knows,  often  come  up  with  better  health 
statistics  than  our  country. 

The  first  bill  to  establish  national  health 
insurance  here  that  I  know  of  was  Introduced 
by  Senator  Robert  Wagner  in  1939.  It  was 
introduced  again  in  1943,  1945,  1947,  and 
1949. 

It's  time  had  Just  not  come.  Medicare  was 
actually  a  stopgap. 

We  have  all  heard  the  quote  from  Shake- 
speare's Julius  Caesar,  which  tells  us: 

"There  Is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men, 
which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune; 
Omitted,  all  of  the  voyage  of  their  life  Is 
bound  m  shallows  and  in  miseries." 

I  hope  the  Congress  will  not  bind  Itself 
In  the  "shallows  and  miseries"  of  worn  out 
objections  to  National  Health  Insurance. 

I  am  aware  of  some  of  those  "shallows 
and  miseries"  because  an  assistant  to  Presi- 
dent Belrne,  Louis  B.  Knecht.  has  made 
several  speeches  to  medical  groups  on  Na- 
tional Health  Insurance,  and  he  has  col- 
lected the  questions  from  the  audiences. 
Some  of  them  revive  the  old  "socialized 
medicine"  theme  song  that  the  AMA  harped 
on  for  so  long  in  opposition  to  Medicare. 
Some  are  cogent,  but  others  are  equally  in- 
ane, but  I  think  It  would  benefit  everyone 
Interested  In  better  health  care  for  all  people 
to  see  them,  and  some  answers  which  have 
been  prepared  to  them. 

I  would  like  to  submit  them  as  part  of  my 
remarks. 

Thank  you  again  for  this  opportunity  to 
present  a  consumer's  side  of  National  Health 
Insurance. 

Q,  Would  an  Individual  be  able  to  select 
a  particular  doctor  in  group  practice  under 
your  concept  of  National  Health  Instuance? 

A.  Tes.  The  freedom  of  an  Individual  to 
select  a  doctor  Is  preserved.  The  National 
Health  Insurance  program  I  envision  would 
ensure  that  any  Individual  could  select  his 
or  her  own  ph.yslclan.  Just  as  they  do  now. 
No  one  woUld  be  assigned  to  a  particular 


physician.  In  group  practlcs  programs  which 
now  exist  a  patient  selects  a  physician  In 
the  program  as  the  personal  physician,  and 
deals  wlCh  that  physician.  If  the  patient 
needs  the  services  of  a  specialist  his  own 
physician  would  refer  him  to  one  in  the 
group,  but  that  would  only  be  parallel  to 
the  present  system — not  different  from  it. 

Q.  You  said  that  within  your  schema  of 
National  Health  Insurance  that  It  would 
provide  the  patient  free  c^(Ace  of  physicians 
and  that  the.  physician  could  participate  as 
much  or  as  little  as  he  chooses  In  the  sys- 
tem. If  the  physician  chooses  not  to  par- 
ticipate what  other  alternatives  would  be 
available  to  blm  or  to  the  consumer? 

A.  Any  physician  who  chose  to  remain 
completely  aloof  from  the  National  Health 
Insurance  program  could  do  bo.  He  would 
attract  his  patients  from  those  who  wish 
to  remain  his  patients  regardless  of  the 
program.  Obviously,  the  degree  of  participa- 
tion by  physicians  cannot  be  predicted. 
Hopefully,  It  win  be  very  high.  And  prob- 
ably a  very  high  fiercentage  of  people  who 
are  health  care  consumers  will  want  to  par- 
ticipate. That  would  generate  high  partici- 
pation by  physicians. 

Q.  Would  labor  object  to  complete  social- 
ization of  medical  care  a  la  Great  Britain? 

A.  Labor  supports  the  National  Health 
Insurance  program  currently  In  Congress 
(Griffiths'  bill)  which  preserves  free  enter- 
prise. Labor  considers  Itself  the  major  force 
preserving  the  free  enterprise  system  in  the 
United  States  now,  despite  management's 
anti-consumer  and  antl-Iabor  attitudes, 
which  generate  antipathy  toward  the  system 
on  the  part  of  many  working  people. 

Q.  How  can  National  Health  Insurance, 
which  would  add  to  the  demand  without 
increasing  the  resources  of  an  already  over- 
burdened system,  be  expected  to  contain 
costs?  Without  tremendous  investments  in 
facilities  and  manpower  to  make  more  serv- 
ices available.  Is  It  realistic  to  believe  that 
those  who  pay  the.  premlimis,  taxes  and  dues 
xMl  be  anxious  to  share  the  scarce  resources 
which  will  be  In  greater  demand  under  Na- 
tional Health  Insxirance^   ' 

A.  The  National  Health  Insurance  program 
recognizes  all  of  these  pertlnetnt  points.  Take 
them  one  at  a  time.  First,  we  know  that 
many  Americans  are  not  receiving  the  health 
care  they  need  cmd  so  we  may  expect  them 
to  seek  it  under  a  National  Health  Insurance 
program.  The  "overburdened  system"  de- 
scribed by  the  questioner  would  get  an  addi- 
tional burden,  and  he  asks  how  costs  could 
be  contained  with  this  happening.  The  an- 
swer Is  Xfy^A  costs  would  be  contained  In  sev- 
eral ways.  A  National  Health  Insurance  pro- 
graxQ  would  encourage  preventive  care — 
kee^h:^  the  patient  healthy  rather  than  wait- 
ing until  the  patient  becomes  lU  and  then 
curing  him.  It  would  reward  efficient  quality 
care  and  penalize  unneeded  surgery  and  hoe- 
pltallzatlon.  It  would  encourage  the  general 
development  of  pre-pay  group  practice  plans 
which  for  the  past  20  years  have  shown,  as 
the  President's  Commission  on  Health  Man- 
power concluded,  that  health  care  can  be 
delivered  under  group  practice  at  savings  of 
20  to  30  percejQt.  The  system  of  "usual 
and  customary"  payments  for  care  would  be 
superseded  by  a  system  under  which  groups 
of  doctots  would  contract  to  provide  care 
for  people  under  a  per  capita  budget.  This 
budget  would  not  be  developed  by  govern- 
ment decree,  but  by  the  determination  of 
health  dispensers,  on  what  Is  fair  compensa- 
tion. The  physltilans  and  the  hoepit&ls  par- 
ticipating would  then  be  responsible  for  de- 
livering care,  on  a  quality  basis,  within  the 
Tjudget. 

Q.  In  view  Of  yoty  position  in  favor  of  fixed 
fees  for  physicians.  Is  your  union  in  favor  of 
wage  controts  by  the  federal  government? 

A.  Ttie  Issue  Oj^  wage  controls  and  price 
controls  Is  often  debated  within  organized 
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ji)lx>r  as  a  means  of  reversing  Infiatlon,  but 
the  situation  usually  resolves  Itself  Into  the 
general  acceptance  of  the  fact  that  there 
would  be  a  lot  more  wage  control  than  price 
control.  On  the  pertinent  aspect  of  tiie  ques- 
tion—"Fixed  fees  for  physicians" — the  ques- 
tioner Is  in  error.  National  Health  Insurance 
does  not  contemplate  a  fixed  fee  for  physi- 
cians. What  would  be  fixed  would  be  the  per 
capita  fee  which  each  contractor  with  the 
program  would  agree  to  accept  to  provide 
total  care  for  thos*  covered  In  the  contract. 
If  X  County  Medical  Society  agreed  to  cover 
everyone  In  X  county  then  the  members  of 
the  X  County  Medical  Society  would  receive 
the  per  capita  for  everyone  covered,  and  de- 
cide how  to  divide  up  their  revon\ie  among 
themselves.  Some  of  the  members  of  the 
society  might  be  paid  on  a  fee  basis,  others 
might  be  paid  on  an  hourly  basis,  others 
might  be  paid  on  a  different  basis.  The  Im- 
portant point  Is  that  reimbursement  would 
be  up  to  the  contractors — per  capita  would 
be  set  by  a  board  which  would  Include  health 
s-^rvlce  dispensers. 

Q.  What  Is  a  good  living?  Salary,  hours 
worked  per  week  for  the  physician? 

A.  A  good  living  is  that  income  which  pro- 
vides a  worker  with  the  resources  to  purchase 
essentials,  with  the  resources  which  enable 
him  to  give  his  family  the  amenities  which 
make  their  lives  comfortable  and  Interesting, 
and  with  the  resources  which  make  their 
lives  secure.  The  labor  movement  has  been 
fighting  for  these  elements  since  Its  Incep- 
tion. Certainly  anyone  who  works  should  feel 
safe  vmder  standards  of  living  which  labor 
set  as  ideal. 

Q.  Basic  need  for  good  health  Is  availabil- 
ity for  equal  opportunity  In  the  labor  field. 
Is  labor  going  to  fight  for  this  with  equal 
vigor  as  It  Is  for  fee  on  case  (fee  for  service) 
In  medicine? 

A.  Labor  believes  that  It  has  led  the  fight, 
that  It  Is  leading  the  fight  for  equal  oppor- 
tunity, and  It  will  continue  to  fight  for  equal 
opportunity. 

Q.  Can  you  expand  on  the  better  European 
Health  Statistics,  I.e.,  number  of  hospitals 
built  In  Great  Britain  since  1945? 

A.  There  are  generally  accepted  statistics 
which  show  the  most  Industrial  nations  have 
better  Infant  mortality  rates  and  other  health 
rates  than  th^  United  States.  Just  taking  In- 
fant mortality,  we  were  sixth  In  the  world 
In  1960,  11th  m  1960,  and  by  1969  we  had 
dropped  to  18th.  A  comparison  of  hospital 
beds  added,  not  Just  hospitals  built,  would 
be  a  more  accurate  statistic,  but  since  Eng- 
land was  desolated  by  bombing  during  World 
War  II.  that  figure  wovtld  not  be  an  accurate 
Indicator  of  con:^aratlve  health  care. 

Q.  What  happens  to  the  solo  practitioner 
vWth  your  propnoeed  comprehensive  plan?  How 
much  would  your  all-inclusive  National 
Health  Insurance  plan  cover?  Where  would 
you  get  the  physicians  to  participate  on  a 
voluntary  basis? 

A.  The  solo  practitioner  would  have  many 
choices — to  remain  in  solo  practice,  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  program  p^-tlme.  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  program  full-time  as  an  Indi- 
vidual, or  to  participate  In  a  group  either  full- 
time  or  part-time.  The  program  would  cover 
every  conceivable  type  of  health  need.  Includ- 
ing dental  care  up  to  the  »ge  of  16.  It  would 
not  Include  custodial  care.  Hopefully,  many 
practitioners  would  want  to  participate,  but 
the  program  also  provides  funds  for  planning 
efficient  health  care  delivery,  expanding  med- 
ical education  and  stepping  up  construction 
of  needed  facilities. 

Q.  Why  do  you  think  the  total  snmbu'  of 
subscribers  has  declined  tn  the  HIP  of  New 
York?  The  lack  of  growth  of  the  Detroit 
healtli  foundation  of  the  auto  workers?  I^he 
lack  of  significant  growth  In  the  health  care 
concept? 
t  A.  Ali  Impartial  studies  show  that  people 
favor  the  group  practice  concept  and  that  it 
Is  the  best,  least  costly  way   to  giet  more 


ftnd  better  health  care  dellvwed  to  the 
greatest  number  of  people.  If  membership  Is 
declining  in  a  major  group  practice  program, 
or  if  one  is  not  growing,  certainly  the  reasons 
should  be  explored.  The  pre-pay  group 
practice  copcept  has  been  held  back  for  sev- 
eral reasons,  one  being  that  in  some  states 
political  pressure  has  made  it  Illegal.  Another 
reason  Is  that  many  people  have  never  heard 
of  It. 

Q.  In  your  speech  you  mentioned  the 
recent  report  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee. Would  you  care  to  comment  on  the 
technical  tespectablUty  of  this  report?  Have 
you  considered  the  implications  of  making 
such  statements  out  of  context? 

A.  The  Senate  Finance  Committee  would 
not  have  issued  its  report,  condemning  some 
doctors  for  making  huge  profits  in  medicare 
and  medicaid,  without  being  absolutely  cer- 
tain that  it  could  back  up  every  charge  it 
made.  It  would  be  foolish  for  the  Committee, 
one  of  the  major  Committees  of  Congress, 
and  the  Senate's  tax  authority,  to  make  these 
charges  without  being  able  to  document 
them.  But  just  as  important  as  that  is 
whether  or  not  the  comments  in  the  s|>eech 
were  out  of  context.  The  speech  said  clearly, 
"we  have  all  read  that  hundreds  of  doctors 
have  made  exorbitant  profits  out  '  f  medicare 
and  medicaid.  Of  course,  thousands  did  not. 

"Doctors,  like  labor  leaders,  don't  get  writ- 
ten up  for  being  honest." 

The  statement  clearly  said  that  hundreds 
of  doctors  made  unconscionable  profits,  but 
thousands  charged  fair  fees  and  did  not.  That 
would  seem  to  be  as  firmly  In  context  as  this 
controversial  matter  could  be  placed. 

Q.  When  we  have  national  prepaid  group 
health  insurance  and  ali  doctors  are  on 
salaries,  will  the  CWA  guarantee  the  doctors 
the  right  to  strike  for  legitimate  grievances,  or 
will  we  be  grouped  with  teachers  eind  letter 
carriers?  Will  the  right  to  strike  be  restricted 
to  the  AFL-CIO? 

A.  Organized  labor  considers  the  right  to 
strike  a  universal  right  of  all  workers,  but 
also  considers  It  a  course  of  action  which  Is 
taken  only  as  a  last  resort.  For  instance, 
police  ofBcers  are  considering  affiliating  their 
associations  with  the  AFL-CIO,  and  while 
there  is  no  formed  policy  at  this  writing  It 
is  the  general  opinion  that  an  entire  police 
department  should  not  go  out  on  strike.  The 
matter  of  public  safety  Is  Involved.  But  with 
letter  carriers.  It  Is  a  matter  of  public  com- 
fort. It  Is  also  a  matter  of  public  comfort 
with  teachers.  So  each  Instance  must  be 
judged  on  the  merits  of  the  situation.  Hope- 
fully some  day  the  doctors  of  the  nation  will 
want  to  participate  tn  the  national  labor 
movement  as  part  of  the  AFL-CIO,  so  they 
may  deliberate  their  strike  role  from  within 
organized  labor. 

Q.  After  pointing  out  the  shortcomings  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  report,  you 
then  proceeded  to  parrot  the  atypical,  some- 
times erroneous  features  of  the  report,  and 
used  this  evidence  as  support  for  compulsory 
national  health  insurance.  The  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  in  a  recent  antl-medlclne  series  of 
articles,  calculated  that  If  all  MD  fees  were 
cut  by  50  percent,  this  would  result  in  low- 
ering of  national  expenditures  for  health  by 
only  .8  percent.  How  would  national  health 
Insurance  solve  the  problems  of  manpower 
shortage,  distribution,  etc.?  Wouldn't  your 
proposal  ftui.her  aggravate  these  problems? 

A.  The  reference  to  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  report  has  been  discussed  in 
answer  to  a  previous  question.  Every  avail- 
able piece  of  evidence  shows  that  compre- 
hensive pre-pay  group  practice  cuts  medical 
costs  considerably  more  than  the  figure 
quoted  from  the  newspaper  series.  The  prob- 
lems cited  by  the  questioner  would  be  solved 
beoatise  health  oare  delivery  for  the  first  time 
would  be  put  on  an  efficient  basis — some- 
thlng-'which  does  not  exist  now.  The  program 
recognize  the  shortages  of  health  manpower, 
and  tlie  numbers  of  people  Who  now  have  no 
access  to  beHth  servtces,  and  recognizes  that 


these  factors  must  be  built  Into  planning 
the  overall  program.  The  proposed  legisla- 
tion speclflcaUy  provides  for  additional 
health  manpower  and  additional  facilities, 
and  also  provides  for  research  into  establish- 
ing efficient  methods  of  delivery. 

Q.  Aside  from  Infant  mortality  statistics 
(which  are  controversial),  what  other  Indi- 
cators are  there  which  demonstrate  health 
care  Is  bertter  In  certain  European  countries 
than  In  the  United  States?  Significant 
differences? 

A.  From  1950  to  1966,  the  United  States 
dropped  from  thirteenth  to  twenty-second 
place  In  life  expectancy  for  males.  The  life 
expectancy  for  females  dropped  from  seventh 
to  tenth  place. 

Q.  What  methods  do  you  suggest  be  utl- 
lliaed  to  provide  the  enormous  sums  of  capi- 
tal needed  to  provide  the  facilities  which 
would  be  required  to  fill  the  demand  created 
by  a  national  health  insurance  program? 

A.  Presently,  the  Hill-Burton  Act  is  the 
major  federal  source  of  funds  for  Health  care 
facility  construction.  It  has  been  mainly 
used  tn  rural  areas  and  smaller  cities.  If  nec- 
essary, it  should  be  modernized  and  aug- 
mented to  provide  the  faculties  that  are 
needed.  If  an  additional  source  of  revenue 
Is  required  the  aboUtlon  of  mineral  deple- 
tion allowances,  with  other  tax  reforms,  could 
provide  the  funds  needed  for  health  care 

Q.  Do  you  feel  that  the  medical  profes- 
sions should  be  organized  as  unions  with 
the  same  rights? 

A.  All  working  people  should  have  the 
same  rights,  and  If  the  medical  professionals 
should  determine  that  they  want  to  partici- 
pate In  organized  labor,  along  with  many 
other  professionals,  they  would  certainly  be 
welcome  Into  the  AFL-CIO 

Q.  Who  would,  in  fact,  who  could,  admin- 
ister a  National  Health  Insurance  program? 
What  about  its  great  cost? 

A.  The  National  Health  Insurance  program 
should  be  administered  by  a  board  which 
represents  aU  of  the  interests  involved — 
health  care,  labor,  management,  government. 
It  should  have  two  major  advisory  councils, 
a  health  care  advisory  councU  made  up  of 
people  in  health,  and  a  consumer  advisory 
councU  made  up  of  p>eople  who  know  health 
csire  needs.  Costs  for  health  care  now  run 
(60  blUlon  plus  a  year.  The  suggested  pro- 
gram would  be  financed  through  contribu- 
tions In  Social  Security  form  by  employees 
and  employers,  and  by  Treasury  revenue.  In 
the  long  run.  national  health  insurance  wlU 
be  more  efficient  than  the  present  inefficient 
system. 

Q.  A  National  Health  Insurance  system 
would  aggravate  an  already  staggering  de- 
mand for  health  care  services  What  do  you 
suggest  to  meet  this  problem? 

A.  The  program  recognizes  that  many  peo- 
ple are  not  now  receiving  health  care,  and 
built  into  it  are  measures  to  develop  answers 
to  this  problem,  such  as  expanded  training 
of  health  practitioners,  added  faculties,  and 
better  systems  of  delivering  care.  But  In  the 
long  run  National  Health  Insurance  woiUd 
decrease  the  average  niunber  of  hospital  days 
per  patient,  and  other  current  health  waste 
through  Its  basically  more  efficient  methods. 

Q.  Two  problems  of  highest  priority  to 
the  medical  profession  are  health  care  man- 
power shortage  and  health  care  costs.  These 
were  not  created  unilaterally  by  the  medi- 
cal profession  and  they  wUl  not  be  solved 
in  a  unilateral  manner.  I  would  like  to  hear 
more  of  an  expression  from  the  nonprofes- 
sional consumer  and  labor  as  to  their  re- 
sponslbUltlee  In  these  areas.  ., 

A.  Certainly  the  non-medical  profession 
member  of  society  has  an  obligation  to  make 
sure  that  adequate  sources  of  professionals 
art  available,  and  that  all  segments  of  so- 
ciety are  contributing  to  keeping  the  costs 
of  health  care  down.  Pre-pay  group  prac- 
tice wtmld  do  this  by  providing  for  training. 
and  by  operating  more  efficiently  than  solo 
practice  with  fee  for  service. 
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Q.  U  there  baa  been  this  great  demand  for 
group  practice  health  Insurance  coverage, 
why  It  Is  that  only  5  percent  of  the  people 
have  purchased  this  coverage  when  offered? 

A.  Most  people  do  not  know  th«^  Is  such 
a  thing  as  pre-pay  group  practice,  and  in 
some  states  it  is  illegal  to  eyen  establish  tt. 
The  latest  really  comprehensive  program  has 
been  set  up  In  the  new  community  of  Co- 
lumbia. Md  ,  and,  under  the  aegis  of  Johns 
Hopkins  m  Baltimore,  it  is  tremendously 
well  rweived. 

Q-^ow  can  you  blame  the  medical'  ppo- 
feeslon  for  the  high  cost  of  Medlcald-liedl- 
care  when  our  fees  have  been  set  and  frozen 
as  of  January  1969?  What  would  have  been 
the  reaction  of  organized  labor  to  such  an 
action  being  taken  without  right  of  arbitra- 
tion? 

A.  Impartial  analysis  have  shown  that  un- 
der Medicare  and  Medicaid  there  has  been 
a  high  incidence  of  unneeded  hospitalization 
and  treatment,  so  that  regardless  of  the 
fee,  it  Is  the  unnecessary  use  of  theM  two 
programs  which  has  created  high  costs.  But 
it  must  also  be  remembered  that  some  phy- 
sicians have  made  inoitlinately  high  incomes 
from  the  programs.  Whenever  organized  la- 
bor participates  in  a  government  program  it 
does  under  the  conditions  set  by  legislation 
or  administratively. 

Q.  How  many  physicians  are  members  of 
your  executive  Board  to  protect  the  public 
from  labor's  selfsh  dominance? 

A  There  are  no  physicians  on  the  Execu- 
tive Board  of  the  Communications  Workers 
of  America — only  communications  workers 
elected  by  their  fellow  members.  For  a  paral- 
lel the  governing  body  of  the  American 
Medical  Assn.  is  a  good  example.  It  has  no 
members  of  organised  labor — only  physi- 
cians chosen  by  their  fellow  members.  Re- 
garding "selfish  dominance" — if  seeking  de- 
cent wages  and  working  conditions  and  Job 
security  through  unions  Is  selfish  domi- 
nance, then  how  else  are  working  people  to 
secure  those  justifiable  goals? 

Q.  Under  pre-paid  programs  do  you  feel 
the  delivery  of  health  care  will  be  Improved, 
if  at  the  present  people  demand  attention  on 
a  fee  for  serrlce  basts  beyond  the  capacity 
of  the  Individual  or  group?  Will  not  the  fa- 
cilities b«  under  a  greater  strain? 

A.  This  point  has  been  covered  in  answer 
to  a  previous  question.  Basically,  the  devel- 
opment of  a  health  care  delivery  system 
based  on  pre-pay  group  practice  would, 
when  fully  operational,  provide  the  care  the 
citizens  of  the  nation  need. 

Q.  Under  National  Health  Insurance  you 
advocate  "free  choice"  by  patients,  and 
"participation"'  or  "non-pertlclpatlon"  by 
physicians.  How  could  a  physician  possibly 
have  any  practice  at  all  If  he  did  not  "par- 
ticipate" in  a  National  Health  Insurance 
program? 

A.  Physicians  could  participate  solo.  In 
groups,  part-time,  or  5uU  time.  A  nonpartlci- 
pating  physician  would  have  to  draw  bis  p>a- 
tlents  from  those  people  who  do  not  want 
to  take  advantage  of  its  benefits.  The  ques- 
tioner raises  an  Interesting  point — he  obvi- 
ously believes  the  National  Health  Insxirance 
program  would  b«  so  popular  with  the  public 
everyone  would  want  to  utilize  It. 

Q.  Since  a  major  problem  In  expanding 
wide  spectrum  health  care  to  all  people  Is 
the  marked  lack  of  available  services,  what 
will  be  the  effect  of  a  dramatic  change  in  the 
delivery  system  without  subsequent  Increase 
In  actual  delivery  of  services? 

Just  what  percentage  of  inorease  In  avail- 
fU>le  services  can  be  exp>ected  through  im- 
proved efllcleacy,  recruitment,  etc..  In  the 
708? 

A.  This  point  has  been  covered  In  answer 
to  a  previous  question.  Basically,  the  develop- 
ment of  a  health  care  delivery  system  based 
on  pre-pay  group  practice  would,  when  fully 
operational,  provide  the  care  the  dtlzena  of 
the  nation  need. 


Q.  How  would  you  propose  Group  Prac- 
tice Coverage  of  communities  of  3,000  Isolated 
from  large  cities  by  distance? 

A.  SmaU  communities  which  do  not  have 
enough  people  to  keep  more  than  one  or  two 
physicians  busy  of  course  could  not  support 
a  pre-pay  group.  But  a  doctor  could  still 
participate  in  the  program  In  these  towns, 
as  a  solo  contractor.  The  problems  of  eco- 
notnlcally  depressed  communities  would  be 
alleviated,  because  the  program  would  pro- 
vide revenue  for  physician  compensation  In 
those  communities. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  is  the  cause  of 
breakdown  in  medical  delivery  care? 

A.  The  basic  cause  is  the  continuation 
of  a  system  which  Just  develc^>ed  without 
planning — without  taking  Into  account  pop- 
ulation growth,  technological  advances,  and 
rising  expectations  by  the  people. 

Q.  Have  you  considered  the  poseiblUty  that 
"your"  solution  is  chiefly  the  problem? 

A.  The  National  Health  Insurance  program 
may  be  "the  problem."  to  some,  but  to  those 
who  today  are  denied  the  benefits  of  health 
i  technology  it  will  not  be  the  problem,  and  to 
those  who  are  beset  with  bills  and  high  in- 
surance costs  for  medical  coverage  it  will  not 
be  the  problem. 

Q.  How  can  you  ignore  the  problems  en- 
countered in  government  health  service  in 
other  countries — namely,  Britain,  Canada, 
etc. — 1.  Loss  of  physicians  to  "free  enter- 
prise" countries;  2.  No  new  hospital  construc- 
tion for  12  years  despite  need  for  more  beds; 
3.  Abuse  of  plan  by  recipients  resulting  in: 
a.  long  waiting  in  offices;  b.  up  to  3  yrs.  wait 
for  elective  surgery;  c.  actual  lowering  of 
medical  standards  for  a  large  number  of  per- 
sons; 4.  High  cost  for  administration  and 
bureaucratic  featherbedding. 

A.  There  is  no  relationship  between  the 
health  care  plans  of  Great  Britain  and  other 
countries  which  have  socialized  medical  sys- 
tems, and  the  American  proposal  for  Na- 
~llonal  Health  Insurance.  The  American  pro- 
posal U  a  method  of  flnancing  medical  care 
while  maintaining  free  enterprise.  In  Eng- 
land the  government  owns  the  hospitals  and 
pays  the  hospital  staff  salaries,  which  would 
not  be  so  under  the  American  proposal.  The 
British  system  pays  private  physicians  on  a 
per  capita  basis,  but  under  the  American 
proposal  organized  groups  of  societies  would 
contract  with  the  government  on  a  per  capita 
basis,  and  the  members  of  the  group  would 
decide  themselves  how  to  divide  up  their 
revenue.  They  could  decide  to  pay  themselves 
on  a  fee  for  service  basis  out  of  the  revenue 
of  the  group,  or  on  a  salary  basis,  or  on  a 
per  capita  basis.  It  would  be  entirely  up  to 
them.  Individual  physicians  practicing  solo 
could  contract  on  a  per  capita  basis. 

Q.  The  plan  for  National  Health  Insurance 
as  proposed  by  Mr.  Knecht  is  Identical  to 
the  British  NJI.I.  The  BrlUsh  plan  has  re- 
sulted in  a  poor  and  a  deteriorating  standard 
of  medical  care.  The  care  is  inferior  to  the 
American  system.  What  changes  are  being 
proposed  to  avoid  the  failures  of  the  British 
system  if  we  have  N.H.I..? 

A.  There  Is  no  relationship  between  the 
health  care  plans  of  6reat  Britain  and  other 
countries  which  have  socialized  medical  sys- 
ten^  and  the  American  proposal  for  Na- 
tional Health  Insurance.  The  American  pro- 
posal Is  a  method  of  financing  medical  care 
while  maintaining  free  enterprise.  In  Eng- 
land the  goverimient  owns  the  hospitals  and 
pays  the  hospital  staff  salaries,  which  would 
not  be  so  under  the  American  proposal.  The 
British  system  pays  private  physicians  on 
a  per  capita  basis,  but  under  the  American 
proposal  organized  groups  of  societies  would 
contract  with  the  government  on  a  per  capita 
basis,  and  the  members  of  the  group  would 
decide  themselves  how  to  divide  up  their 
revenue.  They  could  decide  to  pay  them- 
selves on  a  fee  for  service  basis  out  of  the 
revenue  of  the  group,  or  on  a  salary  basis,  or 
on  a  per  capita  basis.  It  would  be  entirely 


up  to  them.  Individual  physicians  practicing 
solo  could  contract  on  a  per  capita  basis. 

Q.  Cost  estimates — Re:  National  Health 
Insurance? 

A.  A  study  is  now  underway  to  determine 
projected  costs.  Presently  Americans  are 
spending  more  than  $60  bUllon  a  year  for 
health  care,  and  i^  significant  portion  of 
the  population  does  not  receive  adequate 
care.  The  study  would  have  to  reflect  all  of 
the  factors  Involved,  such  as  the  part  ot  the 
costs  which  would  go  to  providing  care  to 
those  who  are  not  now  receiving  it. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  Is  there 
further  momhig  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  conchided. 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  MILITARY  PROCURE- 
MENT AND   OTHER  PURPOSES 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BoGGS) .  The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
the  unfinished  business  which  will  be 
stated  by  title. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R.  17123)  to 
authorize  approprictions  during  the  fiscal 
year  1971  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  and  tracked  com- 
bat vehicles,  and  other  weapons,  and  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  authorized  personnel  strength 
of  the  selected  reserve  of  each  reserve 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  GRIFPIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

The  bill  clerk  resumed  and  concluded 
the  call  of  the  roll,  and  the  following 
Senators  answered  to  their  names; 


BoggS 

Byrd,  W.  Vs. 
Dole 

Ervln 


(No.  240  Leg.] 
P*ulbrtght  Percy 


Grlflln 

Mansfield 

PeU 


Proxmire 
Stennls 


Mr.  BYRP  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Cranston)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodo),  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eaglbton),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastlanit), 
the  Setntor  from  Tennessee  (Mr,  Qore)  , 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  HaIitke)  , 
the  Senator  from  Washington  <Mr. 
Jackson),  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  BIiNNEDY) ,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan)  ,  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya),  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) ,  the  Sen- 
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ator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff), 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr, 
Tydings)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  ,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Fannin  i  ,  the  Senators  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  GooDELL  and  Mr.  Javits*  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurney),  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias), 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Murphy),  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper)  is  necessarily  absent  attending 
the  funeral  of  a  friend. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field) and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Jordan)  are  absent  on  ofiScial  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mrs.  Smith)  are  absent  because  of  ill- 
ness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
be  directed  to  reqtlest  the  attendance  of 
absent  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute  the  order 
of  the  Senate. 

After  some  delay  the  following  Sena- 
tors entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names : 


Aiken 

Hansen 

Pastore 

Allen 

Harris 

Pearson 

AUott 

Hart 

Prouty 

Anderson 

Holland 

Randolph 

Baker 

HoUings 

Russell 

Bayh 

Hruska 

Saxbe 

Bellmen 

Hughes 

Schweiker 

Bennett 

Inouye 

Scott 

Bible 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Smith.  Ill 

Burdick 

Long 

Sparkman 

Byrd.  Va. 

Magnuson 

Spong 

Case 

McCarthy 

Symington 

Church 

McGee 

Talmadge 

Cook 

McGovem 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

Mclntyre 

Tower 

Curtis 

Metcalf 

Williams.  N.J. 

Domlnick 

Miller 

Williams.  Del. 

EUender 

Mondale 

Yarbo  rough 

Fong 

Muskle 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Goldwater 

Nelson 

Young,  Ohio 

Gravel 

PackNvood 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorun 

is  present. 

AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  MILITARY  PROCURE- 
MENT AND  OTHER  PURPOSES 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  17123)  to 
authorize  appropriations  during  the  fiscal 
year  1971  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  and  tracked  com- 
bat vehicles,  and  other  weapons,  and  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evaluation 
for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe 
the  authorized  personnel  strength  of  the 
selected  reserve  of  each  reserve  com- 
ponent of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes, 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  made  some 
comments  in  response  to  a  speech  I  gave 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  July  20, 
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1970,  concerning  cost  increases  of  certain 
major  weapons  systems. 

In  my  speech,  I  pointed  out  that  the 
costs  of  38  selected  major  weapons  sys- 
tems are  now  $23.8  billion  above  the 
planning  estimates  for  those  programs. 
Moreover,  the  total  represents  a  $3.6 
billion  net  increase  for  the  same  weap- 
ons just  between  June  30,  1969,  and 
March  31,  1970 — in  other  words,  a  $3.6 
billion  increase  in  only  9  months. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  does 
not  quarrel  with  my  figures,  which  he 
readily  concedes  to  be  true.  The  point 
that  he  makes  is  that  the  question  of  cost 
growth  "is  a  complex,  difficult,  Emd  de- 
manding function."  He  goes  on  to  say 
that  a  simplistic  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem of  why  the  costs  of  weapons  increase 
is  not  adequate.  For  example,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  take  into  account  "changes  in 
quantities,  scope  of  the  work,  and  per- 
formance characteristics." 

My  distinguished  colleague  also  states 
that  comparisons  of  a  current  "hard" 
estimate  of  cost  to  completion  with  the 
"initial  planning  estimate"  can  be  mis- 
leading. 

My  purpose  today  is  to  discuss  each 
of  these  matters,  for  apparently  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  believes  that  my 
earlier  statement  was  both  simplistic  and 
misleading. 

First,  it  needs  to  be  recalled  that  in 
the  ptist  2  years,  Congress  has  begun  to 
scrutinize  weapons  procurement  and 
military  spending  in  a  way  and  to  a 
degree  that  has  not  been  done  for  a  long 
time.  For  more  than  a  decade,  the  Pen- 
tagon has  been  getting  what  amounts  to 
little  more  than  a  blank  check  from  the 
legislative  branch.  Weapons  have  been 
developed  and  produced  that  turned  out 
to  be  dismal  failures.  F\mds  have  been 
spent  that  should  never  have  been  spent. 
Mismanagement,  waste,  and  inefficiency 
in  defense  procurement  and  defense  pro- 
duction have  been  conspicuous  and  ram- 
pant. 

Yet,  only  a  few  years  ago  and  until 
recently,  there  was  an  illusion  of  maxi- 
mum efiBciency  and  unlimited  need  in 
this  area.  A  curtain  of  national  security 
completely  separated  the  Pentagon  from 
the  public  and  from  most  of  us,  in  Con- 
gress, and  military  procurement  was  al- 
most completely  insulated  from  scrutiny 
or  criticism.  Thanks  to  the  work  of  the 
efforts  in  Congress  over  the  past  2  years, 
the  curtain  has,  been  raised  somewhat. 
No  one  has  illusions  about  military  pro- 
curement any  longer. 
-^  The  facts  are  that  nearly  every  major 
weapons  system  held  up  for  close  exam- 
ination has  been  shown  to  be  ridden 
with  cost  overruns,  or  technical  perform- 
ance failures,  or  delivery  slippages,  and 
some  programs  are  plagued  with  two  or 
all  three  of  these  problems.  They  cost 
far  more  than  they  were  supposed  to 
cost.  They  perform  well  below  the  stand- 
ards which  were  established  for  them 
when  they  were  originally  authorized, 
and  they  were  delivered  late.  Defects  and 
breakdowns  in  the  procurement  system 
can  no  longer  be  characterized  as  excep- 
tional. They  are  the  rule. 

As  a  result  of  investigations  of  such 
fiascos  as  the  C-5A  aircraft,  the  Defense 
Department  has  finally  been  required  to 


provide  to  Congress  on  a  quarterly  basis 
information  about  its  weapons  pur- 
chases. I  must  point  out,  however,  that 
this  information  is  provided  in  classified 
form  only  to  the  four  appropriations  and 
authorizations  committees  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Houpse  with  jurisdiction  over 
the  armed  services.  If  one  is  not  a  mem- 
ber of  one  of  these  committees,  he  does 
not  get  this  information  from  the  Pen- 
tagon. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thought  the  Sen- 
ator and  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
liad  such  reports  available.  Is  that  not 
so? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  was  not  to  be 
the  case.  The  GAO  was  following  the 
law  that  we  passed  last  year,  when  we 
acted  on  this  bill,  and  it  was  to  be  made 
available  only  to  those  four  committees. 
We  did  get  at  my  special  request  how- 
ever, in  imclassified  form,  the  informa- 
tion we  put  in  the  Record  10  days  ago. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor that  this  is  the  same  sort  of  thing 
we  run  into  in  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations — all  the  failures  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  of  the  State  Department 
and  of  the  Pentagon,  and  of  course  they 
are  many,  are  classified. 

While  the  newspapers  and  other  media 
get  some  of  the  information  aroimd,  it 
is  unoflBcial  and  always  subject  to  ques- 
tion by  the  oflBicials.  So  doubts  are  created 
about  whether  or  not  the  information  is 
accurate. 

This  is  becoming  a  scandal.  Senate 
committees  cannot  have  hearings  and 
publish  them  any  more  without  their  be- 
ing gone  over  by  the  Executive  for  any 
kind  of  supposed  classified  material. 
Classification — making  things  secret — 
now  means  concealing  the  delinquencies 
of  our  own  Government  primarily  from 
the  American  people.  These  things  are 
not  secrets  from  our  enemies. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Certainly,  there 
should  not  be  any  secrecy  as  to  the  ac- 
tual costs.  I  can  see  why  troop  deploy- 
ment and  perhaps  the  performance  of  a 
weapons  system  might  be  classified.  But 
when  you  get  down  to  costs,  which  is  what 
I  was  asking  about,  it  should  be  unclassi- 
fied and  should  be  released  promptlj'  to 
the  public — the  taxpayer — and  to  Con- 
gress. We  have  to  have  that  information 
if  we  are  going  to  act  intelligently  on  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Exactly.  That  is  one 
of  the  great  obstacles  to  discussion  and 
action  on  the  ^rt  of  the  Senate — the 
lack  of  clear  official  and  positive 
information. 

I  hope  the  Senator  will  pursue  that 
matter  further. 

While  I  am  on  my  feet,  I  want  to  say. 
with  reference  to  studies  as  to  the  cost 
overnm  of  the  C-5A,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  is  primarily  responsible  for 
those  studies.  Of  course,  he  knows  that 
that  has  been  said  beftjre,  but  it  cannot  be 
said  too  often  that  he  and  the  commit- 
tee of  which  he  is  the  distinguished 
chairman  have  contributed  more  than 
an>'one  else  to  the  enlightenment  of  the 
Senate  and  the  countr>'  on  these  matters. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  appreciate  that. 
Dick  Kaufmaim,  the  staff  member  on 
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that  committee,  has  done  a  marvelous 
Job,  as  has  Ernest  Fitzgerald,  who  was 
with  the  Pentagon  and  is  now  working 
for  the  committee.  He  has  also  helped 
greatly. 

Mr.  President,  for  this  reason.  I  have 
urged  the  General  Accounting  Office  to 
provide  to  Congress  the  same  informa- 
tion in  unclassified  form  on  a  regular 
basis.  Frankly,  I  had  assumed  last  year 
\  that   the   procurement   data   would   be 

forthcoming  from  the  GAO  on  a  quar- 
terly basis  and  that  it  would  be  provided 
to  every  Member  of  the  Congress  and 
that  it  would  be  made  available  to  the 
public.  Earlier  this  year,  I  learned  that 
this  was  not  to  be  the  case,  and  that 
although  GAO  had  made  one  report  on 
■"The  Status  of  the  Acquisition  of  Se- 
lected Major  Weapon  Systems,"  based  on 
information  dating  back  to  June, 1969,  in 
February  1970.  another  such  report  would 
not  be  made  until  much  later  in  the  year. 
I.  therefore,  asked  Elmer  Staats,  the 
Comptroller  General,  to  provide  me  with 
the  cost  information  s6  that  the  previous 
report  could  be  brought  up  to  date.  The 
GAO  did  provide  me  with  the  informa- 
tion and  I  immediately  made  it  available 
to  the  public. 

It  came  as  no  surprise  that  in  only  9 
months  the  costs  of  the  38  weapons  sys- 
tems had  increased  substantially,  for  one 
reason  or  another.  In  those  instances 
where  the  increase  was  due  to  an  in- 
crease in  the  quantity  of  the  item  being 
procurred.  I  made  that  clear.  In  those 
instances  where  a  change  in  quantity  was 
not  a  factor  or  was  not  the  sole  factor. 
I  also  made  that  clear. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  makes 
the  point  that  most  of  the  increase  in  the 
cost  of  the  Minuteman  II  program  is 
attributed  to  military  construction  costs 
that  were  not  in  the  earlier  reports  pro- 
vided by  the  Pentagon  and  that  "one  of 
the  areas  where  we  have  improved  the 
reporting  system  is  requiring  the  inclu- 
sion of  total  program  costs."  I  say  to  the 
Senator  /rom  Mississippi — whom  I  told 
about  this  speech  I  am  making  and  gave 
him  a  copy  of  it  and  he  has  it  and  expects 
to  come  into  the  Chamber  shortly — that 
for  years  the  Pentagon  has  systematically 
mininiized  the  costs  of  military  procure- 
ment by  failing  to  include  all  the  costs 
properly  chargeable'  to  each  program. 
The  fact  that  the  Air  Force  now  admits 
that  S356  million  for  construction  should 
be  considered  part  of  the  Minuteman  II 
program  is  little  consolation  to  the 
American  taxpayer  who  has  had  to  sup- 
port that  construction  or  will  support 
that  construction  regardless  of  the  Air 
Force's  bookkeeping  system. 

I  would  also  point  out  to  the  Senator 
that  the  Pentagon  continues  to  obscure 
the  true  costs  of  its  weapons  by  conceal- 
ing the  fact  that  major  Items  of  cost 
have  been  excluded  from  its  reports.  To 
cite  only  one  other  example,  the  Navy 
until  recently  reported  only  nominal  cost 
increases  or  cost  overruns  on  the  DE- 
1052  destroyer  escort  program.  Last  June 
It  reported  a  mere  $1  million  Increase. 
After  I  pointed  out  the  omission  from 
the  Navy's  cost  breakdown  for  this  pro- 
gram. It  modified  the  totals  so  that  it 
now  shows  a  $184  million  increase.  But 
what  the  Navy  still  fails  to  do  Is  include 


in  the  cost  of  that  destroyer  program  the 
antisubmarine  helicopters  which  had 
been  developed  and  produced  for  it.  This 
helicopter  program,  called  DASH,  has 
cost  at  least  $275  million.  It  has,  how- 
ever, been  canceled  because  of  poor  per- 
formance and  cost  overruns.  It  so  hap- 
pens that  411  of  the  750  helicopters  pur- 
chased were  lost  before  the  program  was 
canceled. 

I  might  also  point  out  that  last  year 
the  Subcommittee  on  Economy  in  Gov- 
ernment heard  testimony  on  the  Minute- 
man  program. 

That  testimony  revealed  the  same  pat- 
tern of  cost  overruns  and  other  problems 
which  are  apparently  the  hallmarks  of 
all  major  weapons  procurement.  The  at- 
tention of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
is  invited  to  the  testimony  on  Minute- 
man  contained  in  the  hearings  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Economy  in  Govern- 
ment on  "The  Military  Budget  and  Na- 
tional Economic  Priorities."  part  2.  In 
my  judgment,  the  Minuteman  program 
has  one  of  the  highest  cost  overruns. 
and  Is  one  of  the  most  poorly  managed 
of  our  major  weapons  programs.  Minute- 
man  II  and  Minuteman  III  alone  show 
increases  in  cost  from  approximately  $6 
billion  from  the  original  planning  esti- 
mates to  over  $10  billion  as  of  the  cur- 
rent estimates  through  program  com- 
pletion, or  a  net  cost  increase  of  $4  bil- 
lion. There  is  abundant  evidence  of 
waste  and  mismanagement  on  this  pro- 
gram. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi,  in  his 
remarks  on  my  initial  disclosures,  men- 
tioned the  F-ill  and  the  C-5A  in  his 
speech.  Of  course,  these  are  two  of  the 
best  known  disasters  in  the  recent  history 
of  military  procurement.  The  cost  over- 
runs in  both  cases  have  been  so  ridicu- 
lously high  that  the  Air  Force  has  had  to 
reduce  the  quantity  of  its  purchases  lest 
it  run  out  of  funds  for  other  programs. 
Despite  the  reduction  in  quantity  of  the 
F-111  and  the  C-5A,  both  programs  will 
cost  the  American  taxpayer  vastly  more 
than  was  originally  estimated  or  ba(^ 
gained  for.  Think  of  that.  Here  is  a^ 
situation  in  which  both  programs  are 
reduced  sharply  as  to  quantity  and.  in 
spite  of  that,  the  overall  cost  will  be  more 
than  was  estimated  originally  for  the 
much  higher  quantity.  Both  programs 
will  fail  to  meet  original  technical  per- 
formance specifications.  Both  programs 
suffer  deliverj-  delays.  So  on  every  impor- 
tant criteria,  they  are  failures. 

The  distinguished  Senator  asks  wheth- 
er the  cost  decreases  in  the  most  recent 
report  for  the  F-111  and  the  C-5A,  de- 
creases accounted  for  by  the  most  recent 
quantity  cutback,  should  be  considered 
"cost  underruns.  "  That  question.  I  re- 
spectfully submit,  rubs  salt  in  the  wounds 
of  the  taxpayers  who  have  had  to  put  up 
with  both  disasters.  The  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter is,  as  I  pointed  out  in  my  earlier  state- 
ment, the  Pentagon  has  taken  credit  for 
cost  reductions  due  to  quantity  cutbacks 
on  both  of  these  programs  in  its  cost  re- 
ports to  the  General  Accounting  Office. 
The  F-111  program  was  decreased  by 
over  $1  billion,  and  the  C-5A  program 
was  decreased  by  $521.9  million,  both 
decreases  due  to  quantity  reductions. 
There  Is  no  question  that  we  can  always 
decrease  a  program  by  merely  produc- 


ing less.  But  when  we  talk  about  reduc- 
ing costs,  that  is  not  exactly  what  we 
have  in  mind, 

I  pointed  out  in  my  original  statement 
that  the  net  cost  overruns  for  the  38  pro- 
grams reported  on  would  have  been  al- 
most $3  billion  higher  but  for  the  reduc- 
tions that  the  Defense  Department  took 
into  account  because  of  such  quantity 
cutbacks. 

A  question  has  also  been  raised  about 
the  alleged  cost  overruns  on  the  Safe- 
guard ABM  program.  It  is  asserted  that 
the  costs  of  Safeguard  have  increased 
because  a  third  site  has  been  added.  The 
implication,  I  suppose,  is  that  adding  a 
site  or  enlarging  the  scope  of  a  program 
should  not  be  considered  a  cost  overrun. 
I  would  point  out,  however,  that  getting 
the  nose  of  the  camel  into  the  tent,  prior 
to  moving  it  all  in,  is  one  of  the  oldest 
techniques  of  weapons  salesmanship 
used.  Only  last  year,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  was  testifying  to  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  that  the  way 
to  find  out  whether  Safeguard  would 
work  would  be  to  go  forward  with  phase 
1,  that  is,  the  first  two  sites.  It  was 
clearly  implied,  in  my  opinion,  that  there 
would  be  no  phase  2  or  a  third  site,  until 
phase  1  was  deployed. 

Here  is  what  Secretary  Laird  said  on 
May  22,  1969,  a  little  more  than  a  year 
ago,  just  before  we  began  debate  on  the 
military  procurement  bill  to  decide 
whether  we  would  go  through  with  Safe- 
guard : 

So  to  those  who  axe  concerned  about 
whether  the  Safeguard  system  will  work,  I 
would  say  let  us  deploy  phase  1  and  find  out. 
Only  In  this  way  can  we  be  sure  to  uncover 
all  of  the  operating  problems  that  are  bound 
to  arise  when  a  major  weapons  system  Is  first 
deployed.  Since  it  will  take  five  years  to  de- 
ploy the  first  two  sites,  we  will  have  ample 
time  to  find  the  solutions  through  our  con- 
tinuing R&D  effort  to  any  operational  prob- 
lem that  may  arise.  And  only  then  will  we  be 
in  a  posdtlon  to  move  forward  promptly,  and 
with  confidence.  In  the  event  the  threat  de- 
velops to  a  point  where  deployment  of  the 
entire  system  becomes  necessary. 

Thus,  on  May  22,  1969,  Secretary  Laird 
was  saying : 

Let  us  deploy  Phase  1,  Let  us  complete  It. 
Let  us  finish  it.  Let  us  see  how  It  works  and 
after  that  decide  whether  to  go  ahead. 

That  is  the  argument  for  deploying 
phase  1,  that  we  need  to  get  this  in  oper- 
ation to  really  test  and  determine 
whether  further  deployment  of  ABM's 
would  be  wise. 

Now,  I  interpret  this  statement  to 
mean  that  the  Pentagon  would  go  for- 
ward with  only  the  first  two  sites  and 
that  it  would  not  ask  for  a  third  site  for 
some  time.  The  Secretary  mentioned 
5  years,  and  he  also  Indicated  that  evi- 
dence of  a  new  threat  would  be  re- 
quired before  the  system  was  expanded. 
But  that,  it  now  seems  clear,  was  to  get 
the  nose  of  the  Safeguard  camel  into  the 
taxpayer's  tent. 

Of  course,  tills  year  we  are  being  asked 
to  proceed  in  the  pending  bill  with  the 
taxpaper's  tent.  Of  course,  this  year  we 
are  being  asked  to  proceed  in  the  pending 
bill  with  the  Safeguard. 

Moreover,  evidence  has  now  been 
brought  to  light  of  cost  increases  on  the 
Safeguard  program  that  have  nothing 
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to  do  with  the  addition  of  a  third  site 
and  that  can  only  be  considered  as  a  cost 
overrun.  The  Pentagon  has  already  con- 
ceded that  the  full  program  costs  of  Safe- 
guard have  gone  up  from  the  $9.1  billion 
estimate  given  to  Congress  last  year  to 
$10.7  billion  this  year.  This  increase  is 
explained  by  the  Pentagon  as  a  result 
of  inflation,  the  "stretch-out"  in  the  time 
until  deployment  can  be  completed,  and 
design  changes  and  more  detailed  esti- 
mates. 

In  other  words.  Safeguard  is  increas- 
ing by  more  than  $100  million  per  month. 
These  facts  were  developed  in  the  April 
hearings  before  the  House  Subcommit- 
tee on  Department  of  Defense  Appropria- 
tions, and  they  are  indisputable.  As 
Chairman  George  H.  Mahon  stated  in 
those  hearings : 

with  this  recent  cost  Increase  history,  how 
can  Congress  have  any  confidence  in  the  Safe- 
guard cost  estimates? 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  refers 
to  the  initial  planning  estimate  as  only 
an  original  "guess,"  In  his  words,  "It 
caimot  be  any  more  than  a  guess."  The 
guess,  it  is  stated,  occurs  at  a  stage  when 
there  is  just  a  concept  of  a  need  that  is 
coming  up  or  is  going  to  appear  on  the 
horizon. 

Thus,  it  is  said,  the  current  estimates 
to  completion  should  not  be  compared 
with  the  initial  planning  estimates. 

If  the  initial  planning  estimate  is  In- 
deed nothing  more  than  a  guess,  then  I 
am  happy  to  know  this  fact,  and  I  hope 
everyone  else  in  the  Senate  will  take 
''"Tl&te  of  it  next  time  that  a  Pentagon 
spokesman  testifies  In  support  of  a  newly 
proposed  weapons  program.  I  would  also 
hope  that  when  one  of  these  spokesmen 
comes  forward  with  nothing  more  than 
a  guess  to  justify  a  request  for  miUions 
of  dollars  to  initiate  a  new  program,  that 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  will  refuse  to 
authorize  or  appropriate  such  funds  un- 
til the  Pentagon  can  back  up  its  proposal 
with  something  better  than  a  mere  guess 
as  to  Its  future  costs.  It  is  Incredible,  and 
I  can  think  of  nothing  more  simplistic, 
for  the  United  States  Senate  to  accept 
guesswork  when  it  comes  to  the  cost  im- 
plications of  new  weapons  systems.  That 
is  the  way  we  have  been  authorizing 
weapons  systems,  and  once  we  authorize 
several  million  dollars,  we  are  told  that 
we  do  not  want  to  waste  that  and  that 
we  had  better  authorize  more  or  every- 
thing we  have  already  spent  will  be  gone. 
Perhaps,  in  the  future,  all  plaruiing  esti- 
mates of  the  Department  of  Defense 
should  be  clearly  labeled  as  "guesses"  In 
the  posture  statement  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  in  the  testimony  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Defense  Department 
before  the  committees  of  Congress,  and 
in  the  Pentagon's  selected  acquisition 
reports. 

The  difficulty,  of  course,  with  the 
guesswork  thesis  is  that  initial  planning 
estimates  are  very  often  presented  to 
Congress  not  in  terms  of  guesses,  but  in 
terms  of  certainty  and  not  doubt.  They 
are  put  forward  to  elicit  congressional 
and  public  support  for  new  weapons  pro- 
grams. They  are  offered  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  public  funds  to  support  mili- 
tary projects,  and  they  are  often  a  varia- 
tion of  the  camel's  nose  technique.  The 


idea  is  to  get  a  program  started  with 
public  funds,  and  frequently  tliis  means 
minimizing  or  intentionally  underesti- 
mating its  future  costs. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
•  again  congratulate  the  able  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  for  the  service  he  has 
rendered  the  American  people  in  analyz- 
ing the  great  and  growing  costs  of  de- 
fense. 

In  my  opinion,  our  national  security 
depends  on  three  major  items. 

First  is  the  physical  capacity  to  de- 
stroy any  enemy  that  attacks  us;  and 
certainly  that  he  knows  we  have  that  ca- 
pacity. 

Second  is  a  viable  economy  together 
with  a  sound  currency. 

Third  is  the  moral  fiber  of  the  people 
because  of  their  faith  in  their  Govern- 
ment, 

I  have  mentioned  that  before.  An  out- 
standing publisher  in  the  middle  of  the 
State  editorialized  that  there  was  a 
fourth  major  item,  the  will,  the  deter- 
mination of  the  people  to  defend.  I  think 
that  will  goes  along  with  the  moral  fiber 
that  the  two  go  together. 

I  had  printed  in  the  Record  last  year 
the  fact  that  tens  of  billions  of  dollars 
had  gone  down  the  drain  as  a  result  of 
all  services,  corporations,  and  universi- 
ties falUng  in  love  with  the  missile  busi- 
ness, one  might  say;  and  seeing  it  as  a 
new  way  to  create  work — in  some  cases 
work  on  weaponry  badly  needed;  in  some 
cases  work  on  which,  in  my  opinion, 
there  was  argument  as  to  whether  it  was 
really  needed  or  not;  and  in  some  cases 
work  which,  to  me,  seemed  to  be  unnec- 
essary. 

As  the  able  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
knows,  I  am  a  member  of  his  commit- 
tee, the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  and 
proud  of  that  fact.  It  is  a  bipartisan 
committee  which  has  attacked  these 
problems  of  waste  most  Intelligently 
over  recent  years.  It  has  rendered  a  great 
service  to  the  people.  Without  getting 
into  it  this  afternoon,  I  intend  to  make 
a  talk  tomorrow  about  another  aspect 
of  this  backbreaklng  overall  budget. 

May  I  ask  the  Senator  who,  along  with 
his  able  staff,  has  been  working  hard  on 
these  matters  for  some  time,  whether 
there  is  any  reason  why  the  cost  ac- 
counting aspect  of  national  defense 
should  be  different  in  the  procurement 
of  military  weajxins,  or  military  activi- 
ties, than  that  of  other  Government  de- 
partments? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  should  be  no 
difference.  As  the  Senator  will  recall,  the 
Senate  passed  the  Defense  Procurement 
Act  with  an  amendment  providing  for 
uniform  cost  accounting  standards  to  be 
applied  throughout  the  defense  industry, 
which  Admiral  Rickover  estimated  would 
result  in  a  savings  of  $2  billion.  There 
are  differences  in  the  estimate  of  the 
amount  that  may  be  saved.  However,  this 
is  something  that  we  need  and  need  very 
badly.  , 

Let  me  comment  on  what  the  Senator 
has  said  with  respect  to  what  w^e  need 
in  terms  of  national  defense.  I  think  it 
is  so  important. 


I  completely  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Missouri,  a  former  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  and  a  man  with  enormous  ex- 
perience in  business  as  well  as  in  the  top 
echelons  of  Government,  when  he  says 
that  it  is  essential  that  we  have  the  mili- 
tary capacity  to  defend  this  Nation.  I 
agree  that  no  Senator  would  vote  for 
any  reduction  which  would  endanger 
that  capacity. 

In  addition,  we  have  to  recognize  that 
we  need  a  viable  economy  that  would 
make  it  possible  for  us  to  have  in  the 
future  the  kind  of  military  strength 
which  is  essential. 

It  could  be  that,  if  we  were  to  make 
very  unwise  and  foolish  decisions  in  the 
military  area,  we  could  hurt  our  economy 
badly. 

There  is  not  any  question  that  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Government,  both  in  the  way 
of  acting  on  military  expenditures  and 
military  actions  abroad,  could  have  a 
profound  effect  on  our  people,  the  young 
people,  and  split  and  divide  and  embitter 
our  people  and  weaken  our  country  far 
more  than  the  failure  to  have  a  particu- 
lar weapons  system, 

Mr.  SYMISGTOti.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  has  read  the  testimony 
of  the  Nation's  largest  banker.  Mr.  Lund- 
burg;  also  Mr.  Watson,  head  of  IBM, 
whose  brother  Mr.  Nixon  recently  sent 
as  our  Ambassador  to  Paris  and  whose 
testimony  agrees  with  that  statement  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

When  a  businessman,  I  soon  found 
that  the  first  thing  to  do  is  find  out  the 
facts,  and  costs  are  facts  under  sound 
accounting  principles. 

We  have  found  difficulty  in  obtaining 
information  on  overseas  commitments 
from  the  General  Accounting  Office. 

They  find  difficulty  in  obtaining  infor- 
mation as  to  just  what  it  is  we  do  with 
the  over  $100  million  a  day  we  put  out, 
counting  Europe  and  all  other  places 
abroad.  That  is  $1,100  a  second  for  eveiT 
second  the  Senator  and  I  have  been  talk- 
ing on  this  fioor. 

We  know  we  have  serious  problems  in 
such  areas  as  housing,  education,  pollu- 
tion, and  so  forth;  and  I  refer  not  only  to 
my  State  but  also  to  the  Senator's  State 
and  other  States.  It  seems  incredible  we 
could  go  into  a  program  to  build  20,000 
houses  for  mllitarj-  families  in  a  foreign 
country,  when  In  my  town  of  St.  Louis 
last  year  we  built  14  single-unit  homes. 

It  is  correct,  is  it  not,  that  the  Comp- 
troller General,  nominated  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  15  years  and  can  only  be  re- 
moved by  impeachment,  is  considered  the 
watchdog  of  the  Congress?  Based  on  the 
Senator's  knowledge  as  the  head  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  and  ranking 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  I  ask  if  there  is  not  some 
obligation  on  the  part  of  the  executive 
branch  to  submit  facts  and  figures,  costs, 
at  the  request  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office.  Is  that  not  standard  practice  un- 
der our  system? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, I  am  appalled  by  this  disclosure, 
which  has  been  made  by.,  the  Senator 
from  Missouri,  that  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  was  not  able  to  get  In- 
formation from  the  Department  of  De- 
fense regarding  the  cost  of  overseas 
bases. 
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Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Primarily  the  fact 
that  Information  was  wanted  with  re- 
spect to  what  was  done  with  the  tax- 
payers' money,  planned  payment  of 
money  to  other  people,  which  did  not  get 
to  those  people. 

We  have  a  letter  of  protest  from  the 
General  Accounting  OfiBce  stating  their 
report  could  not  be  made  in  the  way  it 
should  be  made  because  of  their  inability 
to  get  information  they  considered  neces- 
sary; information  any  banker  or  busi- 
nessman would  consider  essential  to  a 
pr(H)er  report. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Constitution 
gives  Congress  the  authority  over  ex- 
penditures. We  cannot  escape  that  re- 
sponsibility, and  we  cannot  discharge  it 
intelligently,  realistically,  or  responsibly 
imless  we  have  the  information. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Where  along  the 
line  did  we  lose  it — the  authority  with 
the  responsibility?  » 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  far  as  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  is  concerned  we 
lost  the  authority  over  the  years.  Of 
course,  in  wartime  it  is  difiBcult.  There 
are  classified  expenditures  that  have  to 
be  concealed,  as  they  were  in  World  War 
II. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  has  been 
here  for  a  long  time  and  has  greater 
wisdom  than  I  but  it  seems  to  me  we 
were  awfully  slipshod  in  the  late  fifties 
and  early  sixties  in  not  insisting  on  an 
accounting  in  detail  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  insisting  that  if 
they  did  not  give  it  to  us,  we  were  not 
going  to  spend  the  money;  and  untU  they 
gave  it  to  us,  they  would  not  have  the 
money. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  glad  the  Sen- 
ator has  brought  up  that  point.  This  is 
something  that  has  been  going  on  a 
long  time. 

Once  we  had  the  bomb,  and  no  one 
else  did.  and  most  all  the  gold.  It  did  not 
make  much  difference  how  much  money 
we  wasted.  No  one  worried  too  much 
about  it.  But  now  we  have  serious  finan- 
cial problems,  and  it  would  seem  we 
must  get  our  house  in  order  if  we  are 
not  going  to  enter  into  some  form  of 
economic  chaos. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  certainly  do  agree. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  making  a  fine  contribution  to  the 
security  and  prosperity  of  our  country. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Once  many  millions  of  dollars  have 
been  spent  on  the  program,  however,  the 
Congress  and  the  public  are  hooked,  and 
it  becomes  too  late  to  terminate  the  pro- 
gram. 

My  own  view  is  that  so  long  as  the 
Department  of  Defense  persists  in  using 
initial  planning  estimates  in  order  to 
create  support  for  any  weapons  pro- 
grams, it  ought  to  be  held  accountable 
for  every  dollar  increase  over  those  ini- 
tial planning  estimates.  If  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  sees  fit  to  accept  the  ex- 
cuses of  the  Pentagon  that  its  original 
planning  estimates  are  only  guesses,  and 
do  not  form  a  basis  of  comparison  with 
current  estimates  or  final  costs,  that  is 
OK  with  me.  Possibly  he  would  prefer 
to  use  the  contract  definition  cost  esti- 
mates as  the  basis  for  comparison.  Pos- 
sibly he  would  prefer  the  estimates  ad- 


justed for  quantity  changes  as  the  basis 
for  comparison.  If  he  wishes  either  of 
those  two  measures,  then  we  can  speak 
of  increases  or  overruns  of  from  $15  to 
$16  billion  on  the  38  weapons  programs, 
rather  than  an  increase  of  $23.8  billion. 

But  I  believe  we  are  deluding  ourselves 
and  deceiving  the  public  by  providing 
excuses  and  escape  hatches  for  the  De- 
fense Department  to  crawl  out  of.  It 
ought  to  be  held  accountable  for  the 
money  it  wastes,  no  less  than  any  other 
Government  agency. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  last  sentence 
intrigues  me.  How  would  the  Senator 
propose  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
be  held  accountable  for  the  money  it 
wastes? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  How  do  I  propose 
that  they  be  held  accountable  for  the 
money  they  waste? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  stated: 
"It  ought  to  be  held  accountable  for  the 
money  it  wastes."  This  has  puzzled  me. 
In  what  way  does  the  Senator  propose  to 
hold  them  accountable? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  only  effective 
way  to  hold  them  accountable  would  be 
to  make  it  a  condition  of  our  appropria- 
tion that  there  be  disclosure  on  their 
part  as  to  how  much  money  they  are 
spending  for  what  and  with  what  results. 
If  they  do  not  do  that  they  are  not  ac- 
countable to  us. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  When  you  are  con- 
fronted with  the  answer  that,  "These  are 
only  guesses."  I  do  not  see  how  to  do  it 
except  not  to  give  them  the  money  until 
they  come  up  with  something  better  than 
guesses. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  would  think  most 
American  citizens  with  good  common- 
sense  would  argue  that  if  someone  would 
say,  "I  guess  this  will  cost  you  $1  billion 
or  $500  million,"  they  would  feel  it  would 
not  be  intelligent  for  Congress  to  go 
ahead.  We  should  insist  that  they  give  us 
more  than  a  guess.  They  should  say, 
"This  is  what  we  estimate  to  the  very 
best  of  our  ability.  We  are  standing  by 
this  and  if  changes  occur  we  will  keep 
you  apprised.  We  are  responsible  for  this 
estimate." 

When  a  weapons  system  is  authorized 
for,  let  us  say,  $1  billion,  and  later  it 
develops  the  cost  will  be  $1.5  billion  or 
$2  billion,  perhaps  in  the  first  case  we 
would  not  have  appropriated  any  money 
at  all,  or  authorized  any  money  for  the 
program,  if  they  realized  what  the  cost 
would  be.  It  seems  to  me  we  would  have 
insisted  on  more  than  a  guess,  but  we 
should  have  a  very  firm  estimate. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  In  the  case  of  the 
ABM  it  is  not  only  a  guess  as  to  what  it 
would  cost,  but  there  is  a  wilder  guess 
as  to  whether  or  not  it  will  work.  In  all 
of  the  testimony  last  year  and  again  this 
year  practically  every  scientist  of  any 
consequence  not  employed  by  the  Penta- 
gon stated  that  he  did  not  believe  Safe- 
guard would  work  even  the  present  state 
of  the  art.  They  were  willing  to  acknowl- 
edge that  if  you  had  far  longer  and  more 
efficient  research,  possibly  some  useful- 
ness could  be  found  for  it,  but  under  the 
present  state  of  the  art  they  did  not  be- 


lieve it  would  work.  The  Russians  have 
apparently  had  the  same  experience  with 
their  own  system. 

Under  such  circumstances  I  do  not  see 
how  you  can  hold  the  Pentagon  account- 
able, unless  you  do  not  give  them  the 
money.  If  you  do  it  in  the  face  of  that 
kind  of  testimony,  you  do  so  on  the  wild- 
est kind  of  guess.  There  is  no  way  to  hold 
them  accountable  when  they  admit  they 
are  guessing  about  it.  They  will  then 
come  back  next  year,  tell  you  it  is  twice  as 
much,  and  say,  "You  authorized  it  in  the 
first  place  in  the  face  of  the  statement 
it  was  a  guess." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  First.  I  think  that 
when  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  says  it 
may  work  or  not,  that  is  one  issue.  Any 
Senator  who  thinks  it  would  not  work 
should  not  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  say  we  should  not 
go  on  guesses. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  they  are  guessing 
on  cost,  that  is  another  consideration.  If 
it  is  a  guess  we  should  insist  on  a  respon- 
sible estimate. 

Mr.  ULBRIGHT.  There  is  only  one 
way  to  do  that  and  that  is  not  to  give 
the  money  until  the  evidence  is  conclu- 
sive, imtil  the  Senator  and  others  are 
no  longer  in  doubt,  and  until  they  go 
further  and  say,  "This  Is  not  a  guess." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  would  agree  almost 
entirely.  I  do  not  think  the  evidence  has 
to  be  conclusive,  because  sometimes  it 
cannot  be  absolutely  conclusive;  but  it 
ought  to  be  clear  that  it  is  a  responsible, 
carefully  thought  out,  detailed  estimate. 
The  Pentagon  has  ample  staff  to  make 
that  kind  of  estimate,  not  a  guess,  but 
based  on  a  careful  cost  study,  with  the 
kind  of  increases  that  can  be  anticipated, 
and  not  a  guess. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding.  I  shall  be  brief  on  thi.s.  The 
Senator  used  the  words,  on  page  10  of  his 
speech,  "if  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
sees  fit  to  accept  the  excuses  of  the 
Pentagon  that  its  original  planning  esti- 
mates are  only  guesses."  That  is  a  quota- 
tion. The  Senator  from  Arkansas,  as  I 
understand  it,  has  referred  to  the  word 
"guesses"  as  if  they  were  guesses  that 
the  Pentagon  used,  or  that  these  figures 
originally  were  only  guesses.  Let  me  point 
out  for  the  record,  and  for  the  benefit  of 
Senators,  that  nothing  I  said  was  any- 
thing about  the  Pentagon's  guessing  or 
the  Pentagon's  saying  they  were  guesses. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  said  the 
original  figures  did  not  have  the  firmness 
or  dignity  of  estimates;  that  it  was  a 
misnomer;  and  that  they  were,  in  my 
opinion,  more  guesses,  or  a  little  more 
than  guesses,  or  that  it  was  guessing.  I 
say  that  based  on  years  of  sitting  around 
the  table,  hearing  testimony  over  and 
over  again,  about  various  new  concepts 
of  weapons  of  the  future.  As  I  pointed 
out  the  other  day,  It  is  more  of  an  Imag- 
inative concept  to  start  with,  in  the  fertile 
mind  of  someone,  trying  to  anticipate  the 
needs  10  years  hence,  and  he  conceives 
ideas  for  a  weapon.  That  is  the  begin- 
ning. I  have  had  them  tell  me  that  they 
could  not  give  a  figure  at  that  stage  that 
would  be  an  estimate.  Someone  around 
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that  same  table  might  insist  on  their  giv- 
ing some  kind  of  figure,  because  we 
wanted  to  get  at  the  thing  the  best  way 
we  could.  Someone  has  to  make  a  start 
on  a  weapon — the  militarists  or  scien- 
tists— and  then  someone  on  a  Senate 
committee  or  somewhere  else  has  to  have 
enoi;gh  faith  to  say,  "I  think  we  had 
better  start.  We  do  not  know  whether 
it  will  coimt  yet,  but  we  have  to  start." 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  makes  a  very  good  point. 
Of  course,  we  have  to  have  a  start.  There 
has  to  be  the  initial  phase,  where  ex- 
perts are  required  to  imagine  a  pro- 
gram, or  engage  in  research.  I  do  not 
object  to  that.  But  I  say  when  we  come 
to  the  point  where  we  authorize  a  certain 
quantity  for  a  certain  weapon,  it  is  at 
that  point  that  they  must  make  a  re- 
sponsible estimate,  not  a  guess.  At  that 
point,  it  must  be  more  than  a  guess.  It 
was  that  which  I  understood  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  to  call  a  guess. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No.  I  am  glad  the  Sen- 
ator has  made  that  remark.  I  was  ad- 
dressing myself  to  the  initial  figiires  that 
appear  in  the  records,  and  that  was  when 
it  was  largely  an  Ipiaginatlve  thing 
based  mainly  on  the  concept  of  the 
weapon.  When  we  move  away  from  that 
point  to  where  we  are  ready  to  enter 
production  they  can  be  far  more  ac- 
curate. We  are  having  ovemms  even  on 
those  figures.  But  my  point  is  that  it  is 
unsound,  or  certainly  imfalr,  to  go  back 
to  the  figure  on  the  original  concept. 
I  remember  a  time  when  there  was  in- 
sistence on  a  figure,  when  it  proved  to 
be  highly  inaccurate,  without  anyone  be- 
ing at  fault. 

Let  me  go  further.  Who  could  put  in 
an  estimate,  or  who  did  put  in  an  esti- 
mate, on  what  the  atomic  bomb  that  was 
dropped  on  Hiroshima  was  going  to  cost? 
Who  made  an  estimate  way  back  in  the 
early  days  about  what  the  Polaris  mis- 
sile was  going  to  cost?  I  do  not  know 
what  the  record  would  show,  but  no  one 
had  vision  enough  to  know  to  make  an 
accurate  estimate  on  that.  It  is  a  case 
of  a  ship  or  bcHnb  or  plane  at  that  point 
being  largely  imaginative. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  provide  millions 
and  millions  of  dollars,  and  in  fact  bil- 
lions of  dollars,  for  military  research.  At 
that  point  they  are  not  line  items,  it  is 
simply  money  to  be  expended  in  research 
to  find  out  whether  a  plane  is  feasible, 
for  example,  whether  it  will  work,  and 
what  it  wiU  cost.  It  is  after  that  when 
they  come  to  us  for  planning  and  at  that 
point,  when  they  ask  us  to  commit  the 
Congress  to  a  weapons  systems  develop- 
ment program  that  they  should  tell  us 
In  what  quantity,  and  give  us  a  reason- 
able sound  and  firm  estimate  not  a  guess. 
We  have  38  major  weapons  systems,  $23 
billion  in  excess  of  the  initial  planning 
estimates.  As  the  Pentagon  pointed  out, 
this  is  more  than  a  60  percent  overrun. 
It  was  50,  but  it  is  now  60.  Every  major 
weapon  system  Is  in  an  overrun  condi- 
tion. It  seems  to  me  we  have  a  situation 
in  which  we  should  insist  on  accurate, 
responsible  estimates,  to  begin  with;  the 
time  has  come  for  us  to  stop  authorizing 
program  after  program,  which  is  per- 
mitting the  spending  of  billions  of  dol- 


lars without  the  kind  of  reliable  esti- 
mates we  should  insist  on. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  the  Senator  wUl  yield 
to  me  briefly,  there  is  a  study  panel, 
headed  by  a  very  eminent  businessman, 
Mr.  Pitzhugh,  whose  report  may  be  out 
soon.  I  have  had  only  slight  conversa- 
,  tions  with  him,  but  I  think  the  report 
takes  up  and  discusses  the  very  matter 
we  are  debating.  The  Senator  will  find  it 
is  virtually  impossible  to  get  any  figure 
in  those  early  stages  that  will  in  any 
way  stand  up.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
recommendation  of  the  report  is  going 
to  be,  but  I  hope  he  hits  this  very  hard, 
because  he  is  ^n  outstanding  business- 
man and  he  can  help  us. 

This  very  matter  worries  me.  and  I 
think  it  worried  Mr.  McNamara,  and  I 
referred  to  him  as  one  of  the  brightest 
minds  I  have  known,  a  vigorous  and  ac- 
tive mind.  All  of  this  will  come  out  in 
the  report. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  will  be  Interested 
in  finding  out  what  the  Pitzhugh  panel 
reports.  Mr.  Pitzhugh,  chairman  of  the 
panel,  is  head  of  one  of  the  largest  com- 
panies in  the  country,  the  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Co.,  which  has  loaned  over 
$1  billion  to  defense  contractors  and  owns 
stock  of  tens  of  millions  in  defense  con- 
tractors. Eight  of  the  fifteen  members 
of  the  panel  are  deeply  involved  in  de- 
fense contracts.  In  fact  the  average  In- 
volvement is  over  $100  million.  Of  the  re- 
maining seven  members  of  the  panel, 
they  have  qualifications  which  are  some- 
what questionable.  One,  Buddy  Yoimg, 
was  a  great  football  player  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois.  There  are  several  very 
fine  ladies  on  the  commission.  It  is  not 
the  kind  of  commission  that  would  In- 
spire confidence  that  it  make  an  objec- 
tive, competent  study  of  our  procurement 
policies.  Furthermore,  the  staff  of  that 
commission  is  power  loaded.  Its  chief  is 
Mr.  Buzhardt.  who  is  staff  assistant  for 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense.  He  is 
paid  by  the  Pentagon.  So  I  do  not  think 
that  we  are  going  to  get  a  report  that  is 
very  critical  of  defense  procurement 
from  the  Pitzhugh  panel. 

Mr.  STEJINIS.  I  was  addressing  my- 
self to  one  specific  point:  I  think  he  has 
been  concerned  about  this  very  thing 
that  we  are  all  concerned  about. 

I  thank  the  Senator  very  much  for 
yielding  to  me.  I  want  to  point  out  that 
these  things  are  not  easy.  I  know  when 
I  first  came  here,  a  man  who  was  point- 
ed out  to  me  as  a  very  eminent  man,  tin 
adviser  to  the  President — it  was  told  me 
that  he  knows  more  about  the  ICBM 
concept  of  things  than  anyone  around 
here— that  gentleman  later  told  me  it 
was  an  impossibility,  that  it  cannot  be 
done,  no  such  thing,  it  cannot  happen, 
neither  can  the  H-bomb. 

Well,  he  is  a  very  eminent  man,  but 
he  was  mistaken. 

I  want  to  make  clear,  in  conclusion, 
that  it  was  not  the  Pentagon  that  used 
the  word  "guess."  I  was  the  man. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  might 
very  well  be  accurate.  I  do  not  disagree. 
That  is  the  trouble  with  it,  however; 
it  is  a  guess.  At  this  stage,  when  you  get 
yoiu-  planning  estimate,  it  should  be 
more  than  a  guess.  We  have  spent  bil- 


lions on  research.  When  they  tell  us  they 
want  a  certain  number  of  planes,  tanks, 
or  missiles  at  this  point,  that  estimate; 
ought  to  be  reasonably  accurate.  But 
we  have  found  out,  again  and  again  and 
again,  that  it  is  an  underestimate,  and 
that  we  have  been  persuaded  to  go  along 
with  a  weapons  system  and  authorize 
enormous  sums  for  it,  only  to  find  out 
that  it  will  cost  enormous  sums  more 
than  the  amount  we  authorize. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
to  me  once  more  to  illustrate  one  thing? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  These  things  come  up 
in  different  ways.  For  years,  we  had  "the 
old  Navy  version  of  the  TFX.  They  would 
not  work  properly,  but  still  the  Defense 
Department  was  asking  for  a  great  many. 
Secretary  McNamara  approved  it. 

Finally,  we  called  in  the  naval  offi- 
cers and  said,  "What  have  you  got  on  a 
new  plane  as  a  substitute?" 

They  did  not  have  much,  but  we 
thought  it  was  well  to  go  on  and  rec- 
ommend to  the  Senate  what  has  become 
the  P-14.  That  was  purely  a  congression- 
al action,  but  we  felt  like  we  ought  to 
act. 

That  plane  has  been  accepted,  and  now 
the  P-14,  as  the  Senator  knows,  will  be 
the  most  modem  thing  in  the  world,  if  it 
works  out.  There  wUl  doubtless  be  some 
overruns,  but  we  had  to  go  on  and  act. 

So  that  illustrates  somewhat  the  other 
side  of  the  picture,  where  Congress  was 
getting  ahead  of  the  Pentagon,  so  to 
speak. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  moment? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes,  indeed. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  the  analogy 
of  the  atomic  bomb  example  is  a  sound- 
one.  The  atomic  bomb  did  not  cost  very 
much  in  the  first  place.  In  the  second 
place,  the  research  on  the  atomic  bomb 
had  been  going  on  for  50  years  or  longer. 
Einstein  had  foreseen  the  development  of 
atomic  energy  in  his  theoretical  calcula- 
tions. He  and  a  number  of  other  eminent 
scientists  thought  it  was  feasible.  It  was 
not  just  something  thought  up  by  the 
Pentagon  and  put  out  as  a  guess — by 
whoever  calls  it  that.  I  think  it  is  very 
sound  reasoning— the  atomic  bomb  was 
developed  from  nothing. 

The  ABM  is  a  horse  of  quite  a  differ- 
ent color.  There  is  no  scientist  or  no 
group  of  scientists  comparable  to  those 
who  were  engaged  on  the  atomic  bomb 
who  believe  there  is,  even  at  the  present 
time,  a  chance  of  success  with  the  pres- 
ent design.  We  had  all  this  last  year;  It 
is  in  the  Record.  Dr.  Panofsky,  one  of  the 
leading  authorities,  came  and  testified, 
and  we  had  a  number  of  others.  There  is 
no  need  to  call  off  the  entire  list.  Kistia- 
kowski.  York,  and  others — practically  ev- 
ery eminent  scientist  not  employed  by 
the  Pentagon  testified  that  it  would  not 
work.  There  is  no  division  of  opinion 
about  it.  outside  of  the  employees  of  the 
Pentagon. 

So  we  are  not  saying  that  the  Pentagon 
should  not  continue  research  on  this 
matter.  We  are  saying  they  should  not 
spend  all  this  money  on  deployment  when 
they  have  no  more  than  a  wild  guess  at 
to  whether  it  will  work  or  not. 
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other  things  lend  credence  to  this 
point  of  view.  When  we  have  Dr.  Foster, 
the  head  of  research  and  engineering  at 
the  Pentagon,  being  less  than  candid 
with  the  committee,  and  when  we  then 
have  two  eminent  scientists  testifying 
that  what  Dr.  Poster  said  was  not  true,  it 
does  not  help  our  confidence  much.  And 
many  of  these  schemes  seem  to  have 
originated  with  Dr.  Foster  and  his  col- 
leagues at  the  Pentagon. 

So  I  think  It  Is  exceedingly  wasteful 
'  to  proceed  with  phase  2  or  3,  of  Safe- 
guard when  it  is  no  better  developed  than 
it  is,  especially  in  view  of  the  statement 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  quoted  by 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  Last  year 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  assured  us  we 
would  not  go  on  with  the  second  phase 
until  we  had  the  results  of  experience 
with  phase  1.  The  Senator  read  the 
statement:  It  Is  on  page  7. 

So  it  appears  that  from  1  year  to 
the  next,  we  cannot  rely  on  anything 
they  say  about  it.  This  seems  to  me  to  be 
a  terrible  state  of  things.  Of  course — it 
was  over  my  objection — the  Senate  just 
barely  authorized  phase  I,  Now  they 
come  In  with  phase  n  despite  as  the 
Senator  well  points  out,  what  the  Secre- 
tary said. 

I  would  say  that  quotation  constituted 
an  assurance  that  they  were  not  going 
to  try  to  proceed  with  the  next  phase 
before  they  had  proven  the  first.  Many 
of  us  believed  last  year  that  they  did 
not  need  the  first  phase;  they  could  use 
the  facilities  already  at  Eniwetok  for 
further  development. 

The  ABM  involves  many  times  more 
money  than  was  spent  on  the  atomic 
bomb.  The  difference  in  the  two  situa- 
tions In  that  the  atomic  bomb  had  real, 
genuine,  first-class  scientific  research 
behind  it,  and  with  first-rate,  independ- 
ent scientific  minds  saying  that  it  had  a 
very  good  basis  for  working. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Would  not  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  construe  this  remark 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  May  22 
to  mean  that  he  felt  we  should  not  go 
ahead  until  we  have  proved  it?  Let  me 
read  that  once  more : 

So  to  those  who  are  concerned  about 
whether  the  Safeguard  system  will  work,  I 
would  say  let  us  deploy  phase  1  and  find  out. 
Only  In  this  way  can  we  be  sure  to  uncover  all 
of  the  operating  problems  that  are  bound  to 
arise  when  a  major  weapons  systejB  Is  flirst 
deployed.  Since  It  will  take  five  years  to  de- 
ploy the  first  two  sites,  we  will  have  ample 
time  to  find  the  solutions  through  our  con- 
tinuing R&D  effort  to  any  operational  prob- 
lem that  may  arise.  And  only  then  will  we  be 
in  a  position  to  move  forward  promptly,  and 
with  confidence,  In  the  event  the  threat  de- 
velops to  a  point  where  deployment  of  the 
entire  system  becomes  necessary. 

».* 

What  else  can  he  mean? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  a  fair  sense 
of  the  meaning  would  be,  "Give  us  this 
phase  and  we  will  not  even  ask  for  the 
next  one  until  we  have  proved  It  will 
work." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  And  certainly,  with 
the  close  vote  last  year,  or  a  tie  vote,  I 
think  it  was  this  kind  of  assurance  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  that  resulted  In 
their  getting  this  deployment. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Let  me  point  out 
another  thing  about  this  kind  of  system 


as  opposed,  for  example,  to  the  Minute- 
man,  or  some  of  the  helicopters,  or  a  gim 
like  the  M-16.  Such  things  are  subject  to 
being  tested  in  such  a  way  that  you  can 
tell  whether  they  work.  In  other  words, 
you  can  fire  a  Minuteman  from  point  X, 
and  if  it  hits  point  Y,  5,000  miles  away, 
you  can  be  pretty  sure  It  is  accurate. 

But  there  is  no  possible  way  to  test 
the  ABM  imder  operating  conditions.  Its 
operating  conditions  exist  only  in  war- 
time, that  is,  against  incoming  missiles 
loaded  with  nuclear  weapons,  and  some 
of  which  are  exploding. 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  that 
experts  like  Panofsky  raise.  They  point 
out  that  there  is  really  no  feasible  way  to 
test  the  Safeguard  systems  by  setting  up 
a  base  in  North  Dakota  or  Montana. 

A  more  feasible  place,  if  there  is  any,  of 
approximating  Safeguard's  real  operat- 
ing conditions  would  be  at  a  testing 
ground  such  as  Eniwetok.  There  one 
might  possibly  detonate  some  kind  of  ex- 
plosion more  closely  akin  to  those  which 
might  occur  in  actual  conditions.  But 
even  that  is  very  dubious. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  Secretary  of  Defense  was  tell- 
ing us  that  deployment  would  give  us 
some  information,  but  we  do  not  now 
seem  to  be  even  waiting  for  that. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes.  But  the  infor- 
mation would  be  very  limited.  This  seems 
to  me  like  the  worst  kind  of  deception,  to 
come  in  and  make  a  plea  like  he  did  last 
year,  get  his  first  phase,  and  then,  with- 
in a  year,  come  back. 

This  program  has  been  plagued  with 
this  same  thing  throughout.  It  started 
out  as  the  Sentinel,  and  when  it  became 
obvious  under  the  Sentinel  label  that  it 
was  no  good,  they  changed  its  name, 
and  thus  apparently  hoped  to  change  the 
whole  thing.  They  have  changed  its  mis- 
sion back  and  forth — general  area  de- 
fense, the  hard  point  defense  of  the  Min- 
uteman, thin  systems  and  thick  systems, 
so  that  every  time  a  Senator  or  anyone 
else  brings  up  a  convincing  argument 
that  whatever  immediate  concept  they 
are  considering  is  worthless,  and  they 
are  afraid  they  will  lose  the  vote  in  the 
Senate,  they  change  the  concept,  and 
we  start  all  over  again.  This  year  they 
changed  it.  They  change  it  a  couple  of 
times  a  year.  It  is  an  utterly  fantastic 
concept. 

This  has  never  been  applicable  to  any 
other  weapons  systems  of  which  I  know. 
The  nearest  thing  I  can  think  of  is  the 
TFX,  to  which  the  Senator  has  referred. 
That  was  the  point  of  a  long  and  ex- 
haustive hearing  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
mittee en  Government  Operations.  I 
think  almcst  cver>-thing  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  alleged  about 
the  TFX  proved  to  be  tine.  I  tnink  that 
most  of  them  are  stiJ  grounded:  perhaps 
a  few  of  them  are  flying. 

Incidentally,  on  the  TFX.  I  want  to  tell 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  something. 
Recently,  an  official  from  the  Australian 
Government  was  here.  We  sat  in  the  rear 
of  the  Chamber,  talking  about  the  TFX. 
He  said  that  the  Australian  Government 
had  ordered  some  TFX's. 

I  think  it  was  quite  a  number.  They 
had  ordered  perhaps  50  or  100  and  had 
made  a  downpayment  of  part  of  the 


cost,  some  $150  to  $200  million,  I  be- 
lieve it  was. 
He  said: 

Your  government  is  going  to  take  my  gov- 
ernment for  $150  million. 

I  said: 

What  do  you  mean? 

He  said: 

They  are  refusing  to  refund  the  downpay- 
ment to  us.  We  don't  want  those  planes 
anymore. 

For  various  reasons — the  same  reasons 
the  Senator  knows  and  we  all  know — 
the  Australians  want  to  cancel  the  order 
for  the  TFX's. 

It  is  now  called  the  F-Ul.  They 
changed  the  name.  Whenever  anything 
goes  wrong,  they  change  the  name. 
When  an  F-111  goes  down — the  wings 
fall  oCf — they  change  it  to  the  F-14,  and 
it  Is  a  new  concept  with  a  new  name — 
just  as  the  Sentinel  became  Safeguard, 
and  next  year  it  will  be  something  more 
euphonious  than  Safeguard. 

This  Is  a  terrible  way  to  do  business, 
especially  on  guesses.  That  Is  what  is 
happening  with  the  ABM.  They  have  no 
idea  what  the  real  mission  Is  even  today. 
Most  recently,  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, if  I  understand  correctly,  says 
that  none  of  this  money  is  to  be  author- 
ized for  an  area  defense  against  China. 
They  say — I  think  it  is  In  the  Record — 
that  this  money  Is  to  be  only  for  hard 
point  defense  for  missile  sites  for  Min- 
uteman; and  the  very  same  day,  in  a 
different  context,  you  have  Dr.  Kissin- 
ger, the  principal  adviser  to  and  spokes- 
man for  the  President,  saying,  "We  are 
considering  restricting  ABM  to  the  de- 
fense of  Washington  if  the  Russians  only 
want  it  for  the  defense  of  Moscow." 

The  Russians  are  apparently  consid- 
ering or  talking  about  a  proposition  that 
would  amount  to  only  an  area  defense  of 
Washington  versus  an  area  defense  of 
Moscow.  Since  neither  our  system  nor 
the  Russian  system  is  workable,  and  no- 
body really  trusts  them,  It  does  not  make 
any  difference.  But  so  goes  the  argu- 
ment. As  we  are  considering  this  author- 
ization, the  Soviets  are  apparently  ready 
to  give  up  the  hard  point  defense.  Yet  the 
committee  says  the  United  States  should 
have  only  the  hard  point  defense.  They 
seem  to  believe<-^that  has  greater  appeal 
at  the  moment.  This  is  how  vague  and 
indefinite  the  whole  concept  is. 

I  conclude  by  saying  that  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  i§  absolutely  right.  This 
whole  thing  ought  to  be  confined  to  re- 
search until  we  get  to  a  point  where  the 
Pentagon  can  do  more  than  guess.  I  con- 
gratulate the  Senator.  I  think  that  what 
he  is  doing  is  a  great  service  to  our 
coimtry. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  how  can  Congress  have 
any  confidence  in  any  of  the  Pentagon's 
cost  estimates?  The  answer  is,  not  until 
we  f^nd  out  much  more  of  the  truth  about 
military  procurement,  not  until  we  rid 
ourselves  of  the  simplistic  notion  that 
national  security  and  military  spending 
are  too  sacred  to  be  scrutinized,  and  not 
until  we  refuse  to  be  misled  by  the  tech- 
niques of  concealment  and  confusion 
practiced  so  weU  in  this  area. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
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'  Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  express 
regret  that  the  word  "deception"  was 
used  here  with  reference  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird.  I  do 
not  believe  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
really  Intended  to  accuse  him  of  out- 
right deception. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  cor- 
rectly quoted  on  page  7  of  his  speech  that 
the  Secretary  used  the  words  "5  years." 
But  the  whole  Import  of  his  testimony 
of  last  year  with  reference  to  the  ABM 
was  that  this  was  approximately  a  5- 
to  7-year  program,  in  terms  of  total  de- 
ployment, as  then  estimated  generally  by 
the  witnesses — not  only  the  Secretary 
but  others  as  well— that  a  possible  com- 
pletion date  for  the  system  would  be 
from  1974  to  1976.  I  know  that  In  de- 
bate I  usually  use  the  year  1975.  At  that 
time  It  was  6  years. 

So  even  though  one  Interpretation  of 
the  word  here,  in  the  quoted  paragraph, 
is  for  5  years,  and  then  we  will  go  into 
another  site,  it  Is  possible  to  interpret  it 
that  way.  But  I  submit  that  from  a 
reading  of  all  of  the  Secretary's  testi- 
mony and  that  of  the  other  witnesses, 
and  our  debates  here,  we  understood  that 
this  was  going  to  be  a  program  of  6  to  7 
years  and  would  complete  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  12  sites  as  then  contemplated.  I 
know  I  understood  it  that  way,  and  I 
want  the  record  to  show  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Let  me  read  this  lan- 
guage of  the  Secretary: 

So  to  those  who  are  concerned  about 
whether  the  Safeguard  system  will  work,  I 
would  say  let  us  deploy  phase  1  and  find  out. 
Only  In  this  way  can  we  be  sure  to  uncover 
all  of  the  operating  problems  that  are  bound 
to  arise  when  a  major  weapons  system  Is 
first  deployed. 

Further  on: 

And  only  then  will  we  be  In  a  position  to 
move  forward  promptly,  and  with  confi- 
dence .  .  . 

I  do  not  know  how  I  could  interpret 
that  any\\ay  except  that  the  Defense 
Department  would  complete  phase  1  and 
then,  on  the  basis  of  their  experience 
with  the  completion  of  the  deployment 
of  phase  1,  be  in  a  position  to  assure  Con- 
gress that  they  could  proceed  responsi- 
bly or  not  proceed.  So  that  if  we  pro- 
ceed this  year  to  authorize  the  second 
phase,  site  3,  then  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  are  acting  without  getting  the  full 
value  of  the  experience  they  have  had 
in  deploying  phase  1  to  sites  1  and  2. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  certainly  do  not 
see  how  it  possibly  could  be  read  any 
other  way. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  What  have  we  found 
out  so  far? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  We  have  not  found 
out  anything  so  far. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  We  have  found  out  that 
it  works  so  far — 1  year. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  works  in  what 
way? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  In  the  research  and 
the  development. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  They  have  not  de- 
ployed it  and  found  out  that  it  works. 

I  want  to  say,  with  regard  to  decep- 
tion,   that    I    made    reference    to    Dr. 


Foster.  Dr.  Foster  made  a  fiat  statement 
before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions that  a  certain  panel  of  experts 
had  stated  that  Safeguard  would  do 
what — I  cannot  remember  the  exact  lan- 
guage— the  import  was  that  it  will  do 
what  the  Pentagon  expects  of  it.  He  was 
pressed  for  the  names  of  those  on  the 
panel,  and  he  named  two  men.  Both,  as 
'it  turned  out,  were  deeply  offended  that 
he  had  left  the  impression  that  they, 
being  reputable,  first-class  scientists,  had 
made  any  such  findings. 

If  that  is  not  deliberate  deception,  I 
do  not  know  what  it  is:  because  he  told 
the  committee — under  great  pressure,  I 
will  admit — we  were  asking  him  to  cite 
some  people  not  in  the  employ  of  the 
Pentagon  who  had  given  any  support  to 
his  theory  about  the  ABM's  reliability. 
After  all,  it  is  not  popular  to  take  issue 
with  the  Pentagon.  At  least  one  of  them, 
I  know,  was  in  a  university  which  re- 
ceived vast  sums  of  money  for  research. 
It  is  a  courageous  thing  to  take  issue 
with  the  Pentagon  on  such  a  matter. 
Most  prof essors,  or  anyone  else  for  that 
matter,  would  rather  remain  silent  and 
just  let  it  go  by.  But  these  experts,  them- 
selves, were  very  eager  to  put  the  record 
straight,  and  I  commend  them  for  it. 

I  do  not  know  of  a  better  word  one  can 
use.  In  fact,  deception  is  the  most  polite 
one  I  can  think  of.  There  are  many  other 
words  that  may  be  more  expressive  and 
should  be  used. 

Mr  STENNIS.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  for  one  sentence,  I  know  nothing 
about  that  testimony.  I  was  not  familiar 
with  it.  The  Senator  was  referring  to 
Secretary  Laird 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  When  he  used  the  word 
deception? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  referred  to  both.  I 
do  not  consider  this  a  deliberate  decep- 
tion, such  as  Dr.  Foster's  testimony,  as  I 
read  his  language,  would  seem  to  involve. 
I  was  not  going  to  Inquire  whether  he 
takes  full  and  sole  responsibility  for  ask- 
ing for  phase  two — maybe  he  opposed  it, 
I  do  not  know — I  do  not  know  enough 
about  it;  but  this  statement,  I  would  say, 
is  inconsistent  with  the  request  for  phase 
two.  In  that  sense  It  Is.  Last  year  I  did 
not  believe,  as  the  Senator  stated  a 
moment  ago,  that  he  understood  we  were 
agreeing  to  authorize  this  whole  program 
up  to  1975,  Including  12  sites.  I  do  not 
think  the  Senate  believed  that  when  it 
voted  on  it  last  year  by  a  majority  of  one. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  merely  said  it  was 
contemplated  last  year,  and  all  the  de- 
bate and  testimony  was  that  this  pro- 
gram would  go  through  in  5,  6,  or  7 
years,  if  It  was  continued,  showing  that 
it  was  inconsistent  with  the  5-year  wait- 
ing period. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
has  given  a  possible,  reasonable  inter- 
pretation. It  was  an  isolated  paragraph 
of  the  Secretary's  statement.  I  think  I 
said  that  at  the  begiimlng,  that  I  said 
overall  I  share  the  Senator's  concern 
about  trying  to  get  a  fairly  active  figure 
as  soon  as  we  can,  with  allowances  for 
infiation  and  increased  wages,  and  so 
forth,  with  reference  to  these  expensive 
programs.  But  If  we  are  not  going  to  have 
It,  not  going  to  proceed  at  all  until  we 
can  get  one  that  Is  fairly  correct,  then 


we  will  not  have  any  more  new  weapons, 
because  that  would  kill  them  in  their 

f -roolrc 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  What  I  was  referring 
to  wEis  the  fact  that  we  had  testimony 
from  top  naval  officials  that  the  Pen- 
tagon and  defense  contractors  are  play- 
ing games  with  Congress  and  dehberateiy 
imderestimating  weapons  systems,  know- 
ing full  well  that  they  will  cost  more. 

Gordon  Rule,  one  of  the  top  procure- 
ment officials,  said  that,  and  I  asked 
him,  "You  mean  they  are  lying?"  And 
he  said  they  are  being  disingenuous. 
Whether  It  is  disingenuous  or  calculated 
prevarication,  there  is  an  understand- 
able effort  on  the  part  of  defense  con- 
tractors on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
champions  of  a  particular  weapons  sys- 
tem on  the  other,  to  make  a  deliberately 
low  estimate.  They  buy  in.  That  is  what 
we  are  concerned  with.  We  want  the  tax- 
payer and  the  Congress  to  be  treated 
honestly,  so  that  we  must  criticize  these 
overruns  and  insist  that  this  system 
that  lures  the  Congress  into  weapons 
systems  at  phony  bargains,  perks  it  up. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  have  said  that  we  have 
got  to  get  a  better  way  to  get  at  this 
matter  and  I  think  we  are  making  some 
headway.  The  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
has  helped  us  make  some  headway. 

One  reference,  if  I  may.  to  the  ABM, 
because  Dr.  Panofsky  said  it  would  work. 
I  have  very  great  respect  for  Dr.  Panof- 
sky and  the  many  other  fine  and  fore- 
most scientists  that  we  have.  They  are 
very  valuable  to  us.  But.  at  the  same  time, 
I  am  told  by  knowledgeable  people  that 
those  scientists,  some  of  them  who  were 
at  Los  Alamos  the  very  day  the  atomic 
bomb  was  first  tested,  beheved  and  so 
stated  the  very  morning  of  the  test,  'I  do 
not  think  it  will  work."  They  did  not  be- 
lieve It  was  worth  a  continental. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  fioor. 

REORGANIZATION     OF     MILITARY     FOOD      SERVICES 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  as  we  open 
debate  today  on  the  military  procure- 
ment authorization  bill,  there  is  much 
concern  about  the  level  of  spending  for 
military  purposes  and  the  heavy  costs  of 
new  weapons  systems  recommended  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  about 
the  relative  requirements  for  both  de- 
fense and  domestic  matters. 

The  administration  has  certainly 
pointed  out,  and  I  believe  absolutely  cor- 
rectly, that  it  has  made  a  switch  In  our 
national  priorities,  has  reevaluated 
where  the  country  is  going,  and  what 
the  needs  of  the  country  are,  and  has  de- 
emphasized  military  spending  as  related 
to  the  gross  national  product  and  the 
percentage  of  our  natlonsd  budget  as 
against  our  domestic  needs.  The  pendu- 
lum is  swinging  toward  nation  building 
at  home,  and  I  think  rightly  so. 

Excruciatingly  painful  decisions  that 
have  to  be  made,  however,  as  to  what 
priorities  to  switch  in  the  budget,  bring 
to  mind  the  great  necessity  to  face  a 
critical  analysis  of  what  we  are  spending 
in  the  military. 

I  think  also,  as  we  look  at  the  size  of 
the  military  appropriation  bill,  we  must 
take  into  account  that  recent  reports 
have  indicated  this  Nation  may  be  facing 
a  Federal  budget  deficit  as  great  as  $10 
billion  in  fiscal  1971.  No  extensive  educa- 
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tion  in  the  field  of  economics  is  needed 
to  realize  that  this  adds  up  to  more  fi- 
nancial troubles  for  our  already 
struggling  econcmiy.  A  deficit  of  this 
magnitude  would  be  added  fuel  for  the 
rampaging  fire  of  inflation  to  feed  upon. 

President  Nixon  has  been  trying  to 
control  inflation,  but  it  is  not  his  fight 
alone.  Each  of  us  must  do  as  much  as 
possible  to  control  this  unhealthy  trend 
of  Gtovernment  deficit  spending. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  I  an- 
nounced that  I  was  imdertaking  a  cam- 
paign to  identify  areas  of  excess  fat  in 
our  budget  where  we  can  save  money.  My 
goal  is  to  find  areas  where  we  can  save 
at  least  $4  billion  in  fiscal  1971.  Toward 
this  goal  I  have  already  called  for  cuts 
amounting  to  $989  million.  Each  of  us 
has  a  direct  responsibility  to  do  that 
which  is  necessary  to  hold  our  budget 
in  line.  The  President  is  doing  what  he 
can.  and  we  in  the  Senate  must  share  the 
responsibility  in  this  task. 

The  President  rightly  stated  in  his 
message  of  July  18 : 

This  is  a  time  when  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  will  not  tolerate  Lrresponslble 
spending. 

There  is  a  need  today  for  all  parts 
of  our  Government,  plus  the  private  sec- 
tor to  Join  In  our  attempt  to  keep  our 
budget  as  low  as  possible.  Today,  I  would 
like  to  direct  my  remarks  to  the  several 
military  services. 

Last  December,  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Pood,  Nutrition,  and  Health, 
made  many  very  worthwhile  recommen- 
dations. Pour  of  their  recommendations 
dealt  directly  with  the  military  food 
services.  One  pointed  out  that  tradi- 
tionally, going  back  at  least  to  the  days 
of  Custer,  companies  of  soldiers  would 
eat  together  and  fight  together  in  that 
size  unit.  This  tradition  has  been  carried 
on  to  today.  By  far  the  majority  of  mess- 
halls  In  the  services  can  only  accommo- 
date 200  men.  An  example  of  the  re- 
sultant inefficiency  Is  Port  Bragg  which 
has  110  messhalls.  each  with  its  own 
staff  and  its«own  equipment.  The  White 
House  conference,  as  one  of  its  recom- 
mendations, recommended  that  mess- 
halls  be  consolidated. 

The  other  recommendations  of  the 
conference  Included  consolidation  of  all 
food  production  facilities  on  each  mili- 
tary base;  studying  the  feasibility  of 
purchasing  foods  now  processed  on  mili- 
tary bases  such  as  pastries  and  meats; 
and  studying  the  feasibility  of  replacing 
some  military  personnel  with  civilian 
workers. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  admittedly,  It  Is 
not  very  exciting  to  talk  about  messhalls 
and  other  aspects  of  the  military  sub- 
sistence programs.  Usually,  we  can  talk 
about  weapons  systems  that  are  far  more 
Interesting  and  far  more  controversial. 
However,  this  subject  of  food  In  the  mili- 
tary becomes  far  more  interesting  when 
one  considers  the  amoimts  of  money  in- 
volved. 

If  the  four  recommendations  of  the 
White  House  conference  were  carried 
out,  they  could  result  in  a  yearly  sav- 
ings of  possibly  as  much  as  $1  billion, 
which  would  amount  to  l^ercent  of  the 


annual  cost  of  $7  billion  to  feed  our 
armed  services. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  a  very  im- 
pressive estimate.  I  want  to  be  sure  that 
I  understand  that  the  Senator  said  if  we 
put  into  effect  the  four  recommendations 
of  the  White  House  Conference  on  Pood 
and  Nutrition,  the  savings  could  be  as 
high  as  14  percent  or  $1  billion. 

Mr.  PERCY.  That  is  correct.  The  con- 
servative estimate  would  be  one-half  bil- 
lion dollars  but  the  potential  of  one  bil- 
lion dollars  is  certainly  there.  I  know 
that  the  distinguished  Senator,  from  his 
own  experience,  recognizes  that  when 
one  goes  aft«r  reductions  and  economies 
and  consolidations,  and  tries  to  eliminate 
duplication  and  overlapping,  to  get  away 
from  some  of  the  old  practices  of  the 
past,  that  14  percent  is  a  modest  figure, 
or  one  billion  doUars. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  do  not  mean  to  be 
facetious  but  the  Senator  talks  about 
cutting  the  excess  •"fat"  out  of  the  mili- 
tary. I  think  the  cut  the  Senator  dis- 
cusses in  the  food  budget  of  the  military 
by  14  percent  or  one  billion  dollars  could 
be  construed  as  one  way  of  cutting  the 
fat  from  some  of  those  who  eat  in  the 
military  mess  halls.  I  am  sure  he  is 
serious  about  that,  but  I  wanted  to  be 
sure  that  he  is  not  misimderstood,  that 
we  can  have  the  same  amount  of  food 
without  any  diminution  in  cost  or  in  food 
value,  or  in  any  other  way,  and  still  re- 
duce spending  by  the  military  on  food  by 
one-half  a  billion  to  one  billion  dollars. 

Mr.  PERCY.  That  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect. As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  one  of  the 
recommendations  was  to  get  away  from 
the  tradition  In  the  military  that  goes 
back  to  the  days  of  Custer  of  having  sol- 
diers of  a  company  eating  together.  In 
these  days  of  new  type  warfare  and  the 
new  way  of  organizing  our  personnel,  we 
should  get  away  from  having  a  majority 
of  the  messhalls  in  all  of  our  services 
that  can  only  accommodate  200  men*. 
That  is  certainly  inefficient.  We  can  set 
up  facilities  to  feed  men  on  a  mass  basis. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  that  is  a  very  good  example.  Some 
people  would  criticize  this  proposal  on 
the  grounds  that  one  of  the  things  we 
have  in  abimdance  Is  food.  We  have  a 
surplus  of  food  and  store  it  In  surplus 
with  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

As  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
pointed  out.  this  wotild  be  a  more  effi- 
cient way  of  providing  the  same  quantity 
of  food  but  economizing  on  personnel.  ■ 
and  facilities,  with  the  overall  result  of 
saving  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  it  is  essen- 
tially in  the  area  of  organization.  But 
this  does  get  to  the  procedures. 

We  ,know  that  the  Army,  the  Navy, 
and  the  Air  Force  operate  separate 
bakeries  and  separate  facilities  of  all 
types.  We  know  that  they  ran  a  dairy 
farm  out  of  Annapolis,  I  think.  The  need 
for  our  having  cows  maintained  by  the 
military  and  milking  the  cows  is  long 
since  gone. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  the  dairy 


farmers  of  Wisconsin  would  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  on  that. 

Mr.  PERCY.  It  would  be  far  more  effi- 
cient to  do  it  in  Illinois  and  in  Wiscon- 
sin than  to  have  the  military  services 
able  to  have  the  luxury  of  having  their 
own  dairy  farms.  We  cannot  be  competi- 
tive when  we  have  an  inplant  operation. 
Having  been  in  manufacturing.  I  had  a 
principle  on  manufacturing  that  the 
budget  director  of  our  company  was  re- 
quired to  get  competitive  bids  from  out- 
side in  addition  to  procuring  bids  from 
internal  operations.  In  other  words,  if 
we  had  a  casting  plant,  he  had  to  get 
competitive  bids  from  other  competitors 
rather  than  always  placing  the  business 
with  an  inplant  operation. 

We  drove  out  of  business  the  ineffi- 
cient operations  Inside  the  plant.  What 
we  have  to  do  in  military  proctirement  is 
to  be  competitive.  We  cannot  be  competi- 
tive when  we  place  orders  always  with 
our  own  internal  operations. 

We  have  probably  the  most  sophisti- 
cated and  most  modem  military  machine 
in  the  world.  And  we  have  probably  one 
of  the  most  inefficient,  antiquated  and 
wasteful  military  food  distribution  sys- 
tems. There  Is  no  reason  military  food 
service  should  not  be  as  efficient  as  the 
military  service  it  serves. 

This  is  not  a  controversial  issue.  We 
are  not  debating  our  national  strategic 
priorities,  or  our  military  deterrent.  We 
are  only  talking  about  bringing  the  mili- 
tary feeding  system  into  the  20th 
century,  and  applying  cost-effective 
methods. 

One  would  think  that  because  of  the 
mimdane  character  of  this  Issue,  it  would 
be  accomplished  with  comparative  ease. 
And  one  would  think  that  at  a  time  when 
we  must  try  to  cut  our  expenditures  in 
every  area  possible  as  quickly  as  possible, 
that  this  would  be  accomplished  with 
speed.  But  it  has  not  been  and  so  we  ask 
the  question,  "why  not?"  ' 

Mr.  President,  the  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion disturbs  me  quite  deeply,  as  it  should 
disturb  every  Member  of  this  Chamber, 
and  every  person  concerned  about  hold- 
ing our  budget  line. 

The  reason  that  there  has  been  no 
progress  in  this  area  Is  due  to  tradition 
and  what  is  called  "command  preroga- 
tives." In  civilian  terms,  it  Is  due  to  petty 
jealousies  between  the  various  military 
services. 

Although  I  ki-ow,  and  I  know  that  the 
distingtiished  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
knows,  a  herculean  effort  has  been  made 
ii:  the  reorganization  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment with  one  Secretary  of  Defense 
overseeing  the  operations  of  our  various 
service  agencies,  there  is  still  a  tren  en- 
dous  amount  of  in-service  rivalry.  That 
is  something  which  in  the  spirit  of 
gamesmanship  is  commendable.  But 
when  it  occurs  because  each  department 
has  to  have  its  own  facility,  that  is  a  dis- 
service to  the  coimtry. 

I  was  procurement  officer  for  aviation 
fire  equipment  for  the  U.S.  Navy  and  its 
Air  Corps.  I  was  literally  shocked  at  the 
parochial  attitude  maintained  within  the 
military  service  in  an  effort  to  keep 
equipment  away  from  another  service 
that  might  be  competitive.  They  would 
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say,  "Don't  let  them  have  our  equipment. 
Let  them  develop  their  own.  Let  them  get 
it  in  some  other  way."  Who  was  the 
"them?"  We  were  in  the  midst  of  a  war. 
I  kept  thinking  that  the  "them"  ought 
to  be  the  enemy.  But  the  enemy  many 
times  turned  out  to  be  the  other  branch 
of  the  service  which,  when  one  fights 
them  on  the  football  field  is  imderstand- 
able,  but  when  one  is  in  the  same  war 
and  on  the  same  battlefield  is  not  imder- 
standable. 

So  I  say  regretfully  that  petty  jealous- 
ies between  the  various  military  services 
is  impeding  efficiency  in  this  area. 

When  we  are  talking  about  finding  the 
money  and  spending  a  billion  dollars.  I 
point  out  that  it  is  a  lot  easier  to  save  a 
billion  dollars  lAian  to  raise  the  addition- 
al revenue  to  get  a  billion  dollars  for 
some  new  program. 

The  services  are  used  to  operating 
their  own  subsistence  programs  the  same 
way  they  did  a  hundred  years  ago.  They 
balk  at  any  suggestion  to  modernize.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  there  has  been  no 
progress  in  implementing  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  White  House  confer- 
ence. The  different  departments  within 
the  Department  of  Defense  have  pushed 
and  cajoled  to  get  the  Services  going,  but 
they  have  been  stymied  by  a  lack  of  co- 
operation. 

They  have  finally  succeeded  in  getting 
the  services  to  sit  down  and  talk  with 
each  other  starting  July  27  at  Port  Lee, 
Va.  How  much  will  come  out  of  this 
meeting  no  one  can  say. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  long 
passed  when  we  can  stand  idly  by  and 
watch  the  services  squabble  at  a  cost  of 
$500  million  to  $1  billion  to  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  each  year.  Secretary  Laird 
should  issue  the  necessary  orders  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  the  various  armed 
services  should  get  the  starch  out  and 
lean  over  backwards,  if  necessary,  to 
carry  out  the  recommendations  as 
swiftly  and  as  efficiently  as  possible. 

We  must  not  allow  petty  jealousies  to 
be  one  of  the  reasons  that  we  face  a 
deficit  as  large  as  $10  billion.  We  should 
start  now  in  this  area  to~save  at  least 
$500  million  of  the  $1  billion  potential 
that  could  be  saved  armually  by  simple 
modernization  and  cooperation  by  the 
military. 

Mr.  President,  with  this  $500  million 
item  today,  I  have  now  identified  $1,489,- 
000,000  that  could  be  saved  in  fiscal 
1971.  I  pledge  that  I  will  continue  to  go 
over  our  budget  with  a  fine-tooth  comb 
to  point  out  those  areas  where  we  can 
cut  down  on  our  expenditures  by  as 
much  as  $4  billion.  The  task  of  stopping 
Infiation  is  one  that  each  individual  and 
each  segment  of  society  must  share  along 
with  our  President. 

I  agree  with  the  dLstinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  that  our  responsi- 
bility does  not  begin  when  we  just  tax 
people  and  appropriate  the  money  and 
say  to  the  Executive.  "You  go  spend  it." 

We  have  an  overseeing  responsibility 
which  is  not  working  in  confiict  with 
the  administration,  whether  it  be  Demo- 
cratic or  Republican.  We  have  an  over- 
seeing reoponsibility  for  seeing  that  there 
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is  a  cooperative  effort  among  the  agen- 
cies. 

I  just  assume  that  every  single  mem- 
ber of  the  administration  is  interested  in 
having  as  efficient  and  effective  a  way 
of  doing  business  as  possible.  I  hope  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  will  feel  that 
we  realize  that  in  this  body  when  we 
say  to  him,  "Let's  put  the  heat  on  the 
services."  Because  this  means  that  with 
the  heat  on  the  Department,  he  can  say. 
"Look,  the  Congress  wants  this  money 
spent  more  efficiently  and  effectively.  Get 
rid  of  the  jealousies  and  the  petty  dif- 
ferences. Let  us  have  an  effective  and 
efficient  spending  of  the  money.  That 
means  overcoming  some  of  the  oldtime 
practices  and  modernizing  every  aspect 
of  the  armed  sen'ices  and  not  just  the 
aspects  of  advanced  technology  and  mili- 
tary assistance." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  on  an  excellent  speech.  I  think  it 
is  especially  timely  because  many  of  us 
have  criticized  the  military  for  spending 
too  much  money  concentrated  in  the  pro- 
curement area  and  not  in  the  operations 
area. 

Here  is  a  fine  example  of  how  we  can 
save  in  that  area.  It  would  be  hard  to 
develop  an  amendment  to  this  bill  to  get 
at  what  the  Senator  is  after  in  connec- 
tion with  a  cut  in  the  food  operation.  I 
think  that  would  not  be  the  best  way  to 
go  about  it.  The  overall  reduction  of  sev- 
eral billions  in  funds  available  to  the 
Pentagon  is  designed  to  get  at  this  prob- 
lem. If  we  could  justify  our  cuts  here  and 
in  other  areas,  where  other  Senators 
will  bring  up  waste  and  unjustified 
spending,  it  seems  to  me  we  would  be  able 
to  make  a  responsible  reduction  in  the 
overall  budget. 

Mr.  PERCY.  In  reply  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  I  must  prefer  to  try  to 
identify  specific  areas  and  then,  if  pos- 
sible, put  in  amendments  to  cover  those 
areas. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  has 
identified  an  area  and  Identified  it  very 
well.  The  Senator  said  the  administra- 
tion is  beginning  to  do  something  about 
it.  That  would  be  today,  because  today 
is  July  27. 

Mr.  PERCY.  That  is  today.  That  meet- 
ing should  be  going  on  now. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  administration 
Is  working  on  it.  and,  as  the  Senator 
said,  we  should  work  with  the  adminis- 
tration on  this  sort  of  thing. 

If  there  is  an  amendment  in  this  area 
I  shall  support  it  but  I  think  the  over- 
all, approach  would  be  best  for  this  par- 
ticular problem. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  comments. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 


Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  may  be  permitted  to 
proceed  for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  6 
minutes  on  a  subject  somewhat  related 
to  the  current  bill  but  which  I  would 
consider  to  be,  in  the  strictest  sense, 
nongermane. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MEANINGFUL  NEGOTIATIONS 
ON  INDOCHINA 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  as  J  com- 
mented earlier,  as  we  proceed  in  the 
debate  on  the  military  procurement  au- 
thorization bill,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
concern  about  the  level  of  spending  for 
military  purposes,  about  the  heav>-  costs 
of  new  weapons  systems  recommended  by 
the  Department  of  Defense,  and  about 
the  relative  requirements  for  both  de- 
fense and  domestic  needs. 

Fundamental  to  the  problem  of  gigan- 
tic appropriations  for  defense  is  the 
immense  cost  of  the  Indochina  war  and 
the  high  cost  of  maintaining  our  military 
contribution  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization.        

For  several  y^arel-^ave  contended 
that  the  nMlons  of  Western  Europe 
should  share  the  burden  of  America's 
huge  military  commitment  to  NATO. 
Now,  25  years  after  the  end  of  World 
War  n,  300,000  American  troops  are  still 
stationed  in  Europe,  220.000  of  them  in 
West  Germany  alone.  In  addition,  there 
are  242,000  American  dependents  and 
14,000  American  civilism  employees  in 
Europe.  The  total  cost  to  the  American 
taxpayer  is  $14  billion  a  year,  and  there 
is  a  balance-of -payments  deficit  of  $1.5 
billion  a  year. 

Fortunately,  it  now  appears  that  the 
nations  of  Western  Em-ope  have  agreed 
in  principle  to  make  budgetary  contribu- 
tions in  support  of  American  forces  sta- 
tioned on  the  Continent.  The  terms  are 
to  be  worked  out  and  implemented  by 
July  1,  1971.  I  believe  as  a  start  the 
United  States  should  receive  reimburse- 
ment of  about  $1  '/2  billion  annually— the 
balsince-of-payments  deficit  we  now 
sustain. 

The  other  major  consumer  of  defense 
money  is  the  Vietnam  war,  the  cost  of 
which  has  gone  as  high  as  $30  billion  in 
a  single  year.  Since  the  advent  of  the 
Nixon  administration,  this  cost  has  de- 
clined, thanks  to  troop  reductions.  But 
the  war  still  costs  nearly  $20  billion  a 
year.  The  war  drains  our  Treasury,  dis- 
torts our  national  priorities,  alienates 
ovu-  youth,  divides  the  Nation.  Most  im- 
portant of  all,  it  costs  more  American 
lives  every  day  and  it  delays  the  repatri- 
ation of  the  American  men  held  captive 
in  North  Vietnam. 

The  United  States  has  already  lost 
nearly  50.000  killed  and  suffered  a  half 
million  wounded  in  9  years  of  fighting. 
The  people  of  Vietnam  have  suffered 
m«uiy  times  more  casualties. 

In  view  of  this  tremendous  cost  In  lives 
and  treasure,  and  at  a  time  when  the 
war   is    accelerating   throughout   Indo- 
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china,  I  believe  we  need  a  bold  move  to 
stop  the  fighting  and  to  start  meaningful 
negotiating.  Since  every  war  ends  by  sur- 
render or  negotiation  and,  sinc^  there 
will  be  no  surrender  in  Indochina,  I  urge 
that  we  initiate  real  negotiation  now, 
rather  than  thousands  of  casualties 
later. 

Therefore,  I  suggest  that  the  United 
States  should  now  propose  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  United  Nations  representative 
to  meet  with  all  parties  to  the  Indochina 
war  in  an  effort  to  arrange  a  90-day 
truce  and  to  reach  an  agreement  on  the 
form  of  an  international  peace  confer- 
ence. In  making  this  suggestion,  I  am 
drawing  on  the  example  of  President 
Nixon's  Middle  East  peace  proposals  by 
emphasizing  truce  and  negotiation  with 
United  Nations  help.  Whatever  the  ulti- 
mate result  of  the  administration's  Mid- 
dle East  proposals,  I  believe  that  the 
President  and  Secretary  of  State  Rogers 
deserve  immense  credit  for  seeking  to 
arrest  the  deterioration  of  conditions  in 
the  Middle  East  at  a  very  dangerous 
time.  Every  day  It  appears  that  the  wis- 
dom of  these  proposals  is  'going  to  be 
borne  out  by  the  overwhelmingly  re- 
sponse they  have  received. 

Dtiring  a  truce  in  Indochina,  it  would 
have  to  be  understood  that  the  belliser- 
ents  would  not  take  advantage  of  the 
ccase-flre  to  improve  their  militarj'  posi- 
tions. I  would  expect,  too,  that  in  this 
period  all  prisoners  of  war,  both  Viet- 
namese and  American,  could  be 
repatriated. 

I  firmly  believe  that  a  political  settle- 
ment in  Indochina  is  vastly  preferable  to 
a  legislated,  fixed-time  withdrawal,  be- 
cause it  would  end  the  war,  not  just  end 
American  participation  in  the  war 

I  have  been  deeply  committed  to  the 
accomplishment  of  a  negotiated  solution 
of  the  war  since  mld-1966  when  I  pro- 
posed an  all-Asian  peace  conference  on 
the  problem  of  Vietnam 

In  the  past.  North  Vietnam  has  re- 
jected peace  initiatives  emanating  from 
the  United  Nations.  But  this  is  a  differ- 
ent situation  since  the  initiative  I  pro- 
pose would  not  come  from  the  United 
Nations.  It  would  come  from  the  United 
States.  United  Nations  Involvement 
would  be  as  an  instrumentality  assisting 
the  belligerents  to  find  the  basis  for  end- 
ing the  conflict. 

Should  the  North  Vietnamese  find  any 
United  Nations  role  unacceptable,  the 
proposal  could  be  altered  to  provide  for 
representatives  of  the  International  Con- 
trol Commission — from  India,  Canada, 
and  Poland— to  make  the  initial  over- 
tures toward  arranging  the  truce  and  the 
form  for  an  international  conference. 

At  an  international  conference  on  In- 
dochina, the  United  States  could  pro- 
pose that  all  foreign  troops.  Including 
Americari  and  North  Vietnamese,  should 
be  withdrawn  from  South  Vietnam  on  a 
fixed  schedule  starting  as  soon  as  agree- 
ment could  be  reached  on  mutual  with- 
drawals. Similarly,  it  could  be  proposed 
that  foreign  forces  be  withdrawn  from 
Cambodia  and  Laos  under  the  same  con- 
ditions. The  International  Control  Com- 
mission  or   the   United   Nations   could 


supervise  and  substantiate  the  withdraw- 
als. Hopefully,  it  could  be  agreed  that 
withdrawals  would  be  completed  within 
6  months. 

I  have  no  preconceived  notions  about 
the  form  an  international  conference  on 
Indochina  should  take,  although  an  all- 
Asian  conference  or  a  reconvened  Geneva 
Conference  would  have  to  be  considered. 
A  U.N.  representative,  or  ICC  representa- 
tives, in  consultation  with  Asian  non- 
Communist  and  Communist  leaders,  and 
with  England.  France,  the  United  States, 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  would  be  able  to 
determine  what  type  of  conference  might 
be  generally  acceptable 

Recently,  President  Nixon  made  an 
excellent  move  in  appointing  Ambassa- 
dor David  K.  E.  Bruce  to  the  U.S.  chief 
negotiator  in  Paris.  Ambassador  Bruce  is 
known  for  his  intelligence,  tact,  under- 
standing, and  diplomatic  skill,  charac- 
teristics which  should  be  immensely  help- 
ful in  dealing  with  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese and  the  National  Liberation  Front. 
In  making  my  proposal  for  an  enlarged 
international  conference  on  Indochina,  I 
in  no  way  mean  to  cast  doubt  on  his 
ability  to  make  the  Paris  talks  more  sub- 
stantive and  meaningful.  In  fact,  I  would 
assume  that  Ambassador  Bruce  would 
represent  the  United  States  in  such  a 
conference.  However,  the  Paris  talks  now 
bear  the  burden  of  2  years  of  failure  and 
it  is  possible  that  a  new  forum  with 
broader  participation  would  have  a  bet- 
ter chance  for  success.  Moreover,  an  en- 
larged conference  would  be  better 
equipped  to  achieve  r.  solution  for  the 
v.'hole  of  Indochina. 

Before  concluding,  let  me  reiterate  the 
substance  of  my  proposal  today.  I  am  rec- 
ommending that  the  United  States 
should  propose  the  appointment  of  a 
United  Nations  representative  to  meet 
with  all  parties  to  the  Indochina  war  in 
an  effort  to  arrange  a  90-day  truce  and 
to  reach  an  agreement  on  the  form  of 
an  international  conference. 

I  invite  the  consideration  of  this  pro- 
posal by  my  colleagues,  by  the  admin- 
istration, and  from  opinion  leaders  in 
the  country.  I  would  welcome  other  sug- 
gestions and  proposals  as  well,  so  that 
new  thinking  may  be  brought  to  bear  on 
the  question  of  how  to  end  the  war  in 
Indochina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  1  additional 
minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  might  add,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  accordance  with  a  custom  I  have 
always  tried  to  follow  in  any  matter 
affecting  our  foreign  policy  or  military 
posture,  I  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
administration.  I  first  discussed  it  with 
Ambassador  Habib  in  Paris  several  weeks 
ago,  and  then,  some  week  or  10  days  ago, 
I  wrote  a  letter  directly  to  Secretary 
Rogers  on  this  matter.  I  have  every  in- 
dication from  the  administration  that 
they  do  not  object  to  my  making  this 
proposal  at  this  time. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, let  the  Record  show  that  had  I  been 
present,  I  would  have  objected  to  the 
request  of  the  able  Senator  from  Illinois 
to  transact  routine  morning  business, 
because  it  violated  the  Pastore  rule  con- 
cerning germaneness. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  may  I  reply 
to  the  distinguished  acting  majority 
leader? 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  in  the  in- 
terest of  facilitating  the  work  of  the  Sen- 
ate today,  I  do  want  to  indicate  that 
there  was  an  indication  that  my  remarks 
were  not  germane.  I  spoke  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  earlier 
and  I  spoke  to  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Proxmire)  as  to  their  advice 
in  the  matter.  They  indicated  that  ap- 
parently there  were  no  more  speeches  to 
be  made  on  the  pending  bill,  and  that 
they  were  sending  for  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits),  and  that  it  was 
customary,  under  those  conditions,  to  re- 
quest unanimous  consent.  We  could  not 
locate  the  majority  leader;  therefore,  to 
facilitate  the  work  of  the  Senate,  we 
asked  unanimous  consent  and  got  it.  But 
I  understand  the  reason  for  the  germane- 
ness rule. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  able  Senator.  I  was  not  aware  that 
all  other  Senators  had  made  their 
speeches  and  that  no  other  Senator  want- 
ed to  speak  today  on  the  pending  busi- 
ness. On  that  basis,  I  would  not  have 
objected,  but  would  have  asked  that  the 
pending  business  be  temporarily  laid 
aside.  I  merely  make  this  statement  so 
that  the  Record  may  be  clear.  I  again 
thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  b6  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE  MORNING   BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
pending  business  be  temporarily  laid 
aside  and  that  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business, 
with  statements  therein  limited  to  3  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
TOMORROW  AT   10  A.M. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today,  it  stand  in  adjournment  until  10 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  EDUCA- 
TION APPROPRIATION  BILL  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at 
the  close  of  morning  business  on  tomor- 
row, the  conference  report  on  the  edu- 
cation appropriation  bill  be  lai^  before 
the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


S.  4127— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE 
PROPOSED  EMERGENCY  LOAN 
GUARANTY  ACT  OP   1970 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  shoi|t 
while  ago  the  financial  markets  of  this 
Nation  and  the  world  were  rocked  by 
the  bankruptcy  of  Penn  Central,  one  of 
the  largest  corporations  in  the  world. 
This  bankruptcy  has  been  preceded  by 
widespread  reports  of  financial  difficul- 
ties being  faced  by  leading  corporations 
in  the  aerospace  field,  by  major  automo- 
bile manufacturers,  and  by  various 
brokerage  houses.  These  developments, 
having  already  received  widespread  pub- 
licity, are  but  the  tip  of  an  iceberg  whicli 
is  the  "liquidity  crisis." 

We  see  press  reports  that  there  is  a 
frantic  maneuvering  for  short-term 
money  rt  Lockheed,  that  McDonnell 
Douglas  has  deferred  a  $100  million  pub- 
lic offering  of  4-year  notes,  because  of 
high  interest  rates;  that  American  Air- 
lines cut  to  $47.9  million  from  $79  mil- 
ion  a  public  offering  of  18-year  certifi- 
cates and  had  to  pay  11 -percent  inter- 
est— a  tremendous  tax  on  the  airline  and 
the  people  who  fly  the  airlines;  and  that 
Pittsburgh-Fort  Wayne  omitted  a  divi- 
dend because  of  the  uncertainty  of 
rental  payments  from  Penn  Central. 
Analysts  for  Salomon  Brothers  and  Hutz- 
ler  have  described  the  market  for  medi- 
um and  lower-rated  securities  as  "quite 
thin":  Business  Week  reports  that  "new- 
comers to  the  market  now  have  trouble 
floating  their  issues";  and  Newsweek 
wonders  after  "Penn  Central,  Who 
Next?" 

It  would  be  inaccurate  and  simplistic 
to  'olame  this  "liquidity  crisis"  solely  on 
poor  management,  as  some  have  at- 
tempted to  do.  Even  as  to  the  U.S. 
Government,  did  not  a  Treasury  debt  re- 
financing almost  po  down  the  drain  in 
the  midst  of  the  Cambodian  invasion,  to 
be  saved  only  by  a  massive  rescue  opera- 
tion by  the  Federal  Reserve?  The  Federal 
Government  as  well  as  private  corpora- 
tions can  have  problems  rolling  over  in- 
debtedness in  the  uncertainties  of  the 
present  economic  climate.  Many  basically 
sound  corporations  with  good  manage- 
ment are  facing  this  problem,  having 


been  caught  in  the  squeeze  of  repressive- 
ly  tight  money  and  costlier  labor,  raw 
materials  and  other  operating  costs  at 
the  very  time  when  sales  and  profits  are 
declining  and  taxes  are  increasing — be- 
cause of  the  repeal  of  the  investment  tax 
credit.  As  a  result  of  these  factors — most 
of  which  are  totally  beyond  the  control 
of  individual  corporations — the  credit 
standing  of  many  corporations  has  de- 
teriorated. Debt  re-financing,  in  turn, 
has  become  increasingly  difficult,  par- 
ticularly because — as  Secretary  Ken- 
nedy stated  last  Tuesday — corporate 
management  has  been  relying  on  "less 
liquidity  and  more  ability  to  borrow 
short-term  funds." 

Yet,  because  of  a  deteriorated  credit 
availability — and  despite  the  fact  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  under  the  wise  lead- 
ership of  Dr.  Arthur  Burns  Is  pumping 
dollars  into  the  banking  system — many 
corporations  cannot  get  the  short-term 
credit  they  need  at  any  price.  They  are 
suddenly  considered  to  be  credit  risks. 
Smaller,  less  established  corporations 
face  a  widening  yield  spread  between 
the  highly  rated  bonds  being  floated  by 
large  corporations,  and  lower  rated 
bonds  they  are  attempting  to  float.  In 
other  words,  those  corporations  that  are 
less  able  to  borrow  have  to  pay  more 
for  their  money. 

It  is  clear  that  the  continued  ability  of 
certain  large  businesses  to  operate  Is  very 
much  in  the  national  interest.  It  would 
have  been  tragic  for  our  economy  and 
for  the  national  security  of  the  United 
States  if  the  Penn  Central  bankruptcy 
had  seriously  disrupted  the  essential 
commercial  paper  market — and  para- 
lyzed companies  dependent  on  it  for  op- 
erations. We  are  fortunate  that  this  did 
not  happen,  but  what  worries  me  is  that 
it  could  have  happened.  What  worries 
me  more  is  that  this  Nation  did  not — 
and  still  does  not — have  an  emergency 
economic  "war  power"  to  insure  that 
steps  can  be  taken  to  prevent  the  eco- 
nomically unthinkable  from  happening 
during  a  time  of  economic  emergency. 

It  is  also  clear  that  continued  es- 
sential operations  of  many  small  cor- 
porations is  in  the  national  Interest  and 
that  widespread  small  business  failures 
could  have  macroeconomlc  Implica- 
tions— that  is,  implications  for  the  health 
of  the  entire  economy. 

My  recent  conversations  with  financial 
leaders  have  convinced  me  that  the 
economy  has  just  skirted  the  edges  of 
economic  disaster  and  that  for  some  days 
it  was  a  matter  of  touch  and  go.  The 
immediate  crises  may  well  be  behind  us, 
although  it  is  still  too  early  to  know 
for  sure.  We  should  now  take  the  neces- 
sary legislative  steps — to  ensure  it  does 
not  ag^in  descend  upon  us  and  again 
catch  us  unprepared  either  3  months 
or  3  years  from  now.  It  would  be  most 
unwise  to  leave  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment unarmed  without  the  economic 
"war  power"  needed  to  combat  a  liquidity 
crises.  And,  I  am  convinced  that  a  full- 
blown liquidity  crises  cannot  be  ruled 
out  so  long  as  the  present  unstable  eco- 
nomic conditions  remain  in  effect. 

That  this  possibility  is  a  clear  and 
present  danger  was  reinforced  when  Dr. 
Arthur  Bums,  Chairman  of  the  Federal 


Reserve  System,  felt  it  necessary  to  state 
publicly  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  only  last  Thursday  that^- 

In  the  highly  unlikely  event  t,hat  a  liquid- 
ity scramble  developed,  the  Federal  Reserve 
would  use  all  the  authority  at  its  command 
to  ensure  that  unusual  demands  for  liquid- 
ity were  satisfied. 

While  Dr.  Bums  expressed  confidence 
in  the  workings  of  the  financial  system. 
he  stated: 

Prudence  requires  that  we  consider  what 
additional  precautionary  measures  might  be 
advisable. 

He  continued: 

The  Congress  might  also  give  considera- 
tion to  the  feasibility  of  establishing  a  Fed- 
eral program  to  guarantee  loans  to  neces- 
sitous borrowers.  This  possibility  should,  of 
course,  be  explored  very  cautiously.  It  would 
be  a  disastrous  mistalte  to  use  Federal  monies 
to  keep  unsound  firms  from  falling  or  to  sub- 
stitute public  for  private  tests  of  credit- 
worthiness, or  to  convey  the  Impression  that 
the  Federal  Government  will  bail  out  loosely- 
managed  or  speculative  enterprises.  But  there 
may  be  a  role  for  Federal  guarantees  in  help- 
ing basically  sound' firms  that  experience 
temporary  financial  distress  to  find  access 
to  funds,  where  the  alternative  might  be  a 
degree  of  financial  dislocation  inimical  to 
the  national  Interest. 

I  ask  that  we  consider  the  implications 
of  the  fact  that  Penn  Central  could  have 
brought  down  the  commercial  credit 
market  like  a  house  of  cards  and  that  the 
Federal  Government  lacked  the  neces- 
sary emergency  powers  to  shore  it  up. 

A  snowballing  liquidity  crisis  is  a  na- 
tional concern.  It  could  wreak  havoc  In 
Sioux  City,  Iowa,  or  Macon.  Ga..  as  well 
as  in  the  great  financial  centers  of  New 
York,  Chicago,  Atlanta,  Dallas,  and  San 
Francisco.  We  must  insure  that  it  does 
not  happen. 

Mr.  President,  pursuant  to  this  situa- 
tion, and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
no  RFC  now,  as  we  did  in  the  depression 
of  the  1930's,  I  introduce  a  bill  in  the 
Senate  which  will  provide  the  adminis- 
tration with  the  economic  war  power 
needed  in  times  of  economic  emergency. 
I  urge  all  Members  of  the  Congress  to 
con.sult  with  the  administration  and  with 
the  Federal  Reserve  on  the  need  for  such 
a  bill.  I  urge  them  to  talk  to  the  business- 
men— large  and  small— in  their  districts 
concerning  the  liquidity  squeeze  and  the 
implications  "Riis  squeeze  can  have  for 
their  constituents. 

Basically,  the  bill  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  guarantee 
loans  made  to  certain  businesses  which 
are  in  necessitous  circumstances,  the 
continuance  of  whose  operations  is  vital 
to  the  national  interest.  This  guarantee 
authority  would  have  a  life  of  1  year,  by 
which  time  the  Secretary  must  submit  to 
Congress  a  report  together  with  recom- 
mendations on  the  need  for  establishing 
a  permanent  Emergency  Loan  Guarantee 
Corporation.  That  Corporation,  if  recom- 
mended, and  not  vetoed  by  either  House 
of  Congress,  would  succeed  to  the  Secre- 
tary's loan  guarantee  authority. 

The  Secretary  cannot  act  indiscrimi- 
nately \inder  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 
He  would  be  bound  by  a  number  of  safe- 
guards. 

First.  No  guarantee  could  be  made  un- 
der my  bill  unless  the  Secretary  certifies 
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in  writing  that  the  loan  to  be  guaranteed 
is  necessary,  considering  the  purposes  of 
the  bill;  that  the  loan  cannot  otherwise 
be  obtained  on  reasonable  terms  and  con- 
ditions; that  there  is  reasonable  assur- 
ance of  repayment,  and  that  failiu-e  to 
provide  a  guarantee  would  in  effect  shut 
down  the  business  seeking  the  loan. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  is  critically 
important,  because  I  believe  in  wringing 
the  water  out  of  corporations  which  have 
extended  themselves,  made  unwise  deci- 
sions, or  had  bad  management,  imder 
bankruptcy  or  any  other  proceeding. 

But,  Mr.  President,  there  are  some 
companies — and  Penn  Central  ds  one  of 
them — where  we  cannot  afford,\as  a  na- 
tion, to  allow  them  to  stop  operating. 
Yet  that  is  exactly  what  Penn  Central 
faced,  with  a  $20  million  payroll  coming 
due  every  week,  and  no  means  to  meet  it 
when  the  trustees  in  bankruptcy  stepped 
In. 

The  Secretary  would  also  be  required 
to  certify  that  the  purposes  of  the  loan  to 
be  guaranteed  must  further  the  eco- 
nomic health  and  welfare  of  the  Nation 
or  a  region  thereof,  and  that  the  busi- 
ness of  the  enterprise  to  be  assisted  is  of 
a  nature  which  makes  assistance  appro- 
priate in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
this  bill.  What  these  two  conditions  mean 
is  that  the  business  must  be  imbued  with 
the  public  interest,  and  one  whose  failure 
would  seriously  affect  the  economy  of  our 
country  or  the  well-being  of  a  particular 
area  such  as  a  city  or  a  populous  county; 
it  could  conceivably  be  a  business 
undergoing  reorganization  imder  the 
Bankruptcy  Act,  so  long  as  all  the  neces- 
sary conditions  are  met.  They  further 
mean  that  the  purposes  to  which  the 
guaranteed  loan  would  be  put  must  be 
carefully  scrutinized  before  any  guaran- 
tee is  made;  that  these  purposes  must  be 
productive  and  must  be  such  as  to  help 
restore  or  maintain  the  economy  of  the 
Nation  or  the  region. 

Second.  Before  making  a  guarantee 
the  Secretary  would  consult  with  the 
chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
members  of  the  Committees  on  Banking 
and  Currency  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives.  An  appropri- 
ate analogy  here  is  the  consultations 
which  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  carries 
on  with  the  FDIC  and  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  before  making 
changes  in  interest  ceilings  under  regu- 
lation Q. 

Third.  The  Secretary  would  be  sub- 
ject to  ceilings  on  the  amount  he  can 
guarantee.  He  must  justify  to  Congress 
any  guarantees — or  series  of  guarantees 
to  one  borrower — which  exceed  $20  mil- 
lion in  any  1  year,  and  such  guarantees 
are  subject  to  congressional  veto;  also, 
the  maximum  aggregate  amount  out- 
standing of  guaranteed  loans  cannot 
exceed  $5  billion. 

Fourth.  The  Secretary  could  Impose 
any  conditions  on  the  borrower  he  deems 
to  be  appropriate.  This  safeguard  is  in- 
tended to  prevent  the  loan  from  merely 
enabling  the  borrowed  to  siphon  funds 
out  of  its  productive  enterprises  for  use 
in  such  activities  as  mergers  and  acquisi- 
tions, increased  dividend  payments,  debt 
repayment,  and  so  forth. 


Fifth.  The  Secretary  would  be  bound 
by  the  policy  directives  of  a  Loan  Guar- 
antee Policy  Board,  which  also  would 
be  established  by  my  bill.  My  intent  In 
setting  up  this  Board  is  to  have  some 
fully  independent  authority  exercise 
overall  supervision  of  the  guarantee  pro- 
gram. The  Board  would  be  directed  in 
the  bill  to  establish  the  general  policies 
which  shall  govern  who  is  eligible  and 
who  is  ineligible  for  guarantees.  These 
policies  would  be  published  and,  of 
course,  subject  to  public  scrutiny.  In  par- 
ticular, the  Board  would  have  to  define 
the  national  or  regional  economic  inter- 
est involved  in  granting  or  denying  a 
guarantee.  The  membership  of  the 
Board  would  consist  of  a  Chairman  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Sixth.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
is  given  visitation  powers  sufficient  for 
him  to  ifcsure  that  any  guaranteed  loan 
was  being  used  for  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  made. 

To  summarize,  the  bill  contains  two 
guarantee  authorities:  the  first,  in  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  would  start 
immediately  upon  passage  of  the  bill  and 
last  for  1  year.  The  second,  if  sent  to  the 
Congress  by  the  Secretary,  would  perx 
manently  reside  in  the  loan  guarantee* 
corporation.  The  circumstances  I  have 
described  require  an  Immediate  guaran- 
tee authority,  with  appropriate  safe- 
guards, and  this  is  why  thLs  authority  is 
temporarily  vested  in  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  I  believe  that  the  question 
of  whether  we  need  a  permanent  guaran- 
tee authority  is  one  that  can  be  deferred 
for  the  present  time.  It  needs  more 
study,  and  even  if>^rmanent  author- 
ity is  called  for,  thelletails  of  the  per- 
manent guarantee  corporation  would  re- 
quire some  months  of  planning.  This  is 
the  reason  for  the  1-year  period  given 
the  Secretary  to  come  up  with  his  report 
and  recommendations. 

While  the  safeguards  which  surround 
the  Secretary's  guarantee  authority  cer- 
tainly suggest  some  of  the  details  which 
he  must  specify  in  recommending  a  per- 
manent emergency  loan  guarantee  cor- 
poration, the  bill  purposefully  does  not 
bind  the  Secretary  to  any  particular  de- 
sign In  setting  up  this  corporation.  Obvi- 
ously, the  Secretary's  work  In  this  re- 
gard would  get  careful  scrutiny,  since 
Congress  will  have  veto  power  over  a  pro- 
posal to  establish  a  corporation.  Also,  I 
would  expect  the  Secretary  to  consult 
with  appropriate  Members  of  Congress 
as  his  work  on  the  corporation  proceeds. 
Considering  the  urgent  and  present 
need,  the  bill  Is,  I  believe,  a  modest  one. 
It  Is.  In  effect,  a  limited  liability  pro- 
gram, and  contains  safeguards  sufficient 
to  prevent  the  guarantee  authority  from 
becoming  a  giveaway.  It  would  act  to 
supplement  the  many  guarantee  pro- 
grams already  on  the  books  in  such  a 
way  as  to  restore  confidence  at  the  time 
of  a  severe  liquidity  crisis. 

In  effect.  Mr.  President,  this  is  an  RFC 
in  a  modern  sense,  for  today's  conditions, 
and  should  deal  adequately  with  the 
problem  of  an  absence  of  liquidity,  where 
the  continued  operation  of  individual  en- 


terprises  Is    essential   In    the    national 
interest. 

Mr.  President,  there  was  great  fear  in 
the  financial  community,  and  justifiably 
so.  of  a  chain  reaction  which  would  be 
set  in  motion  by  the  inability  of  even  the 
best  corporation  to  get  the  necessary 
short-term  funds  with  which  to  operate, 
and  there  was  a  great  slow-down  in  pay- 
ments of  accounts  receivable,  which  in- 
dicated a  hoarding  by  Individual  con- 
cerns of  dollars  which  they  needed  in  or- 
der to  operate  temporarily  when  they 
could  not  borrow,  and  hence  could  not 
pay  their  bills  on  time. 

Such  a  chain  reaction.  Mr.  President, 
can  bring  down  the  economy,  solely  be- 
cause of  an  erosion  of  confidence,  and 
because  we  do  not  know  how  to  help  our- 
selves. Hence  this  guarantee  authority, 
Mr.  President,  is  a  very  critically  im- 
portant standby  facility  to  help  tide  us 
over  such  moments  of  the  gravest  peril 
to  this  coimtry. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  much  honored 
that  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
.serve  Board,  for  whom  I.  and  I  know 
many  other  Senators  have  the  greatest 
respect,  has  endorsed  this  approach,  and 
I  very  much  hope  it  may  have  early  con- 
sideration, as  an  Important  element  for 
strengthening  the  economic  vertebrae  of 
the  United  States,  by  the  appropriate 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

I  send  the  bill  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  In  addition  to  my  introductory 
remarks  which  also  explain  the  terms  of 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Dole)  .  The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred,  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  and  the  explanation  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  in  accordance 
with  the  Senator's  request. 

The  bill  (S.  4127)  to  provide  emer- 
gency authority  for  the  guarantee  of 
loans  to  aid  business  enterprises  to  meet 
temporary  and  lu^gent  financial  needs. 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Javits,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  4127 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Conffress  assembled, 

niTDrSOB  AND   PXTBPOat 

Section  1.  (a)  The  Congress  finds — 

( 1 )  that  the  liquidity  necessary  to  keep  the 
nation's  economic  system  operating  and  pro- 
ductive continues  to  grow  rapidly  and  that 
the  effective  functioning  of  the  capital  mar- 
kets Is  a  prerequisite  to  meeting  these  liquid- 
ity needs; 

(2)  that  the  capital  markets  have  been  un- 
able to  satisfy  such  needs  on  reasonable  terms 
and  this  inability  leads  In  given  cases  to 
severe  regjlonal  or  national  economic  disrup- 
tion and  liquidity  crises;  and 

(3)  that  the  existence  of  a  loan  guarantee 
authority  in  the  Government  is  necessary  to 
the  national  Interest  to  stabilize  capital  mar- 
kets during  those  times  when,  like  the  pres- 
ent, urgent  and  temporary  financing  cannot 
generally  be  acquired  on  reasonable  terms. 

(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  pro- 
vide authority  for  emergency  financial  as- 
sistance in  the  form  of  loan  guarantees  to 
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aid  business  enterprises  to  meet  temporary 
and  urgent  financial  requirements  which.  If 
not  met,  might  seriously  Impair  the  ability 
of  such  enterprises  to  produce  goods  and 
services,  and  might  seriously  affect  the  econ- 
omy of  the  nation  or  a  region  thereof. 

EMERGENCY   LOAN   GUARANTEE   AUTHORITY 

Sec.  2.  (a)  In  furtherance  of  the  purpose 
of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
(hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary")  Is  authorized  upon  terms  and 
conditions  prescribed  by  him,  and  after  con- 
sulting with  the  chairmen  and  ranking  mi- 
nority members  of  the  Committees  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives,  respectively,  to 
make  commitments  to  guarantee  and  to 
guarantee  any  financing  institution  against 
loss  of  principal  or  interest  on  any  loan  to  a 
business  enterprise  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
sisting that  enterprise  to  meet  temporary 
and  urgent  financial  needs  which  if  not  met 
( 1 )  could  seriously  impair  the  ability  of  the 
enterprise  to  produce  goods  or  services  for 
the  public,  and  i2)  could  adversely  and 
seriously  affect  the  economy  of  the  nation 
or  a  region  thereof. 

(b)  No  guarantee  of  a  loan  shall  be  made 
under  this  section  unless  the  Secretary  finds 
and  appropriately  certifies  that — 

( 1 )  the  loan  Is  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act; 

( 2 )  the  loan  is  not  otherwise  available  on 
reasonable  terms  and  conditions; 

(3)  there  is  reasonable  assurance  of  re- 
payment of  the  loan; 

(4)  a  failure  to  provide  a  guarantee  of 
the  loan  under  the  authority  of  this  section 
would  seriously  impair  the  ability  to  pro- 
duce the  goods  and  services  of  the  enter- 
prise in  behalf  of  which  the  guarantee  is  to 
be  made; 

(5)  the  business  of  the  enterprise  to  be 
assisted  is  of  a  nature  which  makes  assistance 
under  this  section  appropriate  in  furtherance 
of  the  purposes  of  this  Act;  and 

(6)  the  loan  to  be  guaranteed  will  be  ap- 
plied to  productive  purposes  which  are 
necessary  to  the  economic  health  and  wel- 
fare of  the  nation  or  a  region  thereof. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  require  such  secu- 
rity for  guarantees  and  such  agreements  re- 
garding management  of  the  components  of 
the  tnterprlse  to  be  assisted  as  he  may  deem 
appropriate.  An  enterprise  in  reorganization 
pursuant  to  the  Bankruptcy  Act  is  not  in- 
eligible to  receive  a  loan  guaranteed  under 
this  section  if  the  Secretary  makes  the  find- 
ings and  certifications  required  by  sub- 
section (b). 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  consult,  as  neces- 
sary, with  any  business  enterprise  which  has 
received  a  loan  guaranteed  under  this  section 
concerning  any  matter  which  may  bear  upon 
the  ability  of  such  enterprise  to  repay  the 
loan  within  the  time  fixed  therefore  and 
reasonable  protection  t-o  the  United  States; 
and  otherwise  to  assure  that  the  purpose  of 
this  Act  is  being  carried  out. 

(e)(1)  The  maximum  obligation  of  the 
Secretary  under  any  loan  or  loans  made  to 
any  one  borrower  within  any  one  year  which 
is  guaranteed  under  this  section  shall  not 
exceed  $20,000,000  unless — 

(A)  prior  to  making  such  guarantee  the 
Secretary  submits  to  the  Congress  a  full  and 
detailed  report  of  the  circumstances  requir- 
ing the  guarantee  in  the  case  of  the  particu- 
lar enterprise  and  the  Justification  therefor 
in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act; 
and 

(B)  a  period  of  thirty  calendar  days  of 
continuous  session  of  the  Congress  follow-  • 
Ing  the  date  on  which  such  report  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  elapses,  and  during 
such  period  there  is  not  p>assed  by  either  the 
Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
resolution    stating    in    substance    that    the 


Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives,  as 
the  case  may  be,  does  not  approve  the  pro- 
posed guarantee. 

For  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (B),  in  the 
CDmputation  of  the  thirty-day  period  there 
shall  be  excluded  the  days  on  which  either 
the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives 
is  not  in  session  because  of  adjournment  of 
more  than  three  days  to  a  day  certain  or  an 
adjournment  of  the  Congress  sine  die. 

(2)  The  maximum  obligation  of  the  Sec- 
retary under  all  outstanding  loans  guaran- 
teed under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  at 
any  time  $5,000,000,000. 

(f)  (1)  PajTnents  required  to  be  made  as  a 
consequence  of  any  guarantee  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  from  the 
loan  guarantee  fund  established  pursuant  to 
subsection  (f). 

( 2 )  In  the  event  of  any  default  on  any  loan 
guaranteed  under  this  section  and  payment 
in  accordance  with  the  guarantee  Is  made  by 
the  Secretary,  the  Attorney  General  shall  take 
such  action  as  may  be  appropriate  to  recover 
the  amount  paid  by  the  Secretary,  with  in- 
terest, from  the  defaulting  borrower  or  other 
persons  liable  therefor. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shaU  prescribe  and  col- 
lect a  guarantee  fee  in  connection  with  each 
loan  guaranteed  under  this  Act.  Sums  real- 
ized from  such  fees  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
loan  guarantee  fund  established  pursuant  to 
subsection  (  f  I . 

(g)(1)  There  is  established  in  the  Treas- 
ury a  loan  guarantee  fund  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Secretary.  The  fund  shall  be  used 
only  for  the  purpose  of  the  guarantee  pro- 
gram authorized  by  this  section,  including 
the  payment  of  administrative  expenses.  All 
fees  paid  in  connection  with  such  program 
shall  be  credited  to  the  fund.  Moneys  in  the 
fund  not  needed  for  current  operations  may 
be  Invested  In  bonds  or  other  obligations  of, 
or  guaranteed  by,  the  tJnlted  States. 

(2)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  loan  guarantee  fund  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide 
requisite  capital.  In  the  event  there  are  In- 
sufficient moneys  in  the  fund  to  meet  obli- 
gations of  the  fund,  the  Secretary  shall 
transfer  to  the  fund  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  fulfill  such  obligations.  The 
Seqret&Ty  may  use,  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing any  such  transfer,  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  any  securities  issued  under  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  are  extended  to 
Include  such  transfers  to  the  fund.  There 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  repay  such  transfers.  Inter- 
est on  sums  so  transferred  shall  be  paid  from 
time  to  time,  at  a  rate  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  from  fees  credited  to  the  fund. 

(h)  There  is  created  a  Loan  Guarantee 
Policy  Board  which  shall  consist  of  a  chair- 
man appointed  by  the  President,  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  members. 
The  Board  shall  establish  general  policies 
(particularly  with  respect  to  the  national  or 
regional  economic  interest  involved  In  the 
granting  or  denial  of  applications  for  guar- 
antees under  this  section  and  with  respect 
to  the  coordination  of  the  functions  of  the 
Secretary  under  this  section  with  other  ac- 
tivities and  policies  of  the  Government) 
which  shall  govern  the  granting  or  denial 
of  applications  for  guarantees  under  this 
section. 

(1)  Any  Federal  Reserve  Bank  Is  author- 
ized to  act  as  fiscal  agent  of  the  Secretary 
in  the  making  of  contracts  of  guarantee 
under  this  section  and  in  otherwise  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  this  section.  All  funds 
necessary  to  enable  any  such  fiscal  agent  to 
carry  out  any  guarantee  made  by  it  on 
behalf  of  the  Secretary  shall  be  supplied  and 
disbursed  by  or  under  authority  from  the 
Secretary.   No  such   fiscal  agent   shall  have 


any  responsibility  or  accountability  except 
as  agent  In  taking  any  action  pursuant  to 
or  under  authority  of  the  provisions  of  this 
section.  Each  such  fiscal  agent  shall  be  re- 
imbursed by  the  Secretary  for  all  expenses 
and  losses  incurred  by  it  in  acting  as  agent 
on  behalf  of  the  Secretary,  including  (with- 
out being  limited  to)  the  expenses  of  liti- 
gation. 

(J)  <1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2) 
and  (3)  of  this  sut)sectlon.  this  section  and 
all  authority  conferred  thereunder  shall 
terminate  upon  the  expiration  of  one  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  or 
upon  the  establishment  of  an  Emergency 
Loan  Guarantee  Corporation  pursuant  to 
section  3.  whichever  is  the  earlier. 

(2)  If.  at  the  expiration  of  one  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  action  on 
the  Emergency  Loan  Guarantee  Corporation 
is  still  p>endlng  before  the  Congress,  the  au- 
thority conferred  under  this  section  shall 
continue  until  such  action  Is  completed  or 
upon  the  establishment  of  the  Corporation, 
Whichever  is  the  earlier. 

(3)  The  termination  of  this  section  and 
the  authority  conferred  thereunder  shall  not 
affect  the  disbursement  of  funds  under,  or 
the  carrying  out  of.  any  contract,  guarantee, 
commitment,  or  other  obligation  entered  Into 
pursuant  to  this  section  prior  to  such  termi- 
nation, or  the  taking  of  any  action  necessary 
to  preserve  or  protect  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  in  any  amounts  advanced  or 
paid  out  pursuant  to  this  section. 

report;  establishment  of  emergency  loan 
guarantee  corporation 
Sec  3.  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  full  and 
complete  report  of  his  operations  under  sec- 
tion 2,  together  with  his  recommendations 
with  respect  to  the  need  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Emergency  Loan  Guarantee  to 
provide  for  the  continuation  of  a  loan  guar- 
antee assistance  program  comparable  to  that 
authorized  under  section  2.  If  the  Secretary 
recommends  the  establishment  of  such  cor- 
poration, he  shall,  at  the  time  of  submitting 
such  report  or  at  anytime  thereafter  but 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  one  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  charter  for  the  organization  of 
such  corporation.  Such  charter  shall  take 
effect,  and  the  Elmergency  Loan  Guarantee 
Corporation  shall  become  a  body  corporate 
with  the  powers  stated  in  such  charter,  upon 
the  expiration  of  the  first  period  of  sixty  cal- 
endar days  of  continuous  session  of  the  Con- 
gress following  the  date  on  which  the  char- 
ter is  transmitted  to  the  Congress,  if  between 
the  date  of  transmittal  and  the  expiration 
of  such  sixty-day  period  there  has  not  been 
passed  by  either  the  Senate  or  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  resolution  stating  in  sub- 
stance that  it  does  not  approve  the  proposed 
charter  or  the  establishment  of  the  proposed 
corporation.  For  the  purpose  of  the  fore- 
going, there  shall  be  excluded,  in  the  com- 
putation of  such  sixty-day  period,  the  days 
on  which  either  the  Senate  or  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  not  in  session  because  of 
adjournment  of  more  than  three  days  to  a 
day  certain  or  an  adjournment  of  the  Con- 
gress sine  die. 

PROCEDURE    WITH    RESPECT    TO    DISAPPROVAL 

RESOLUTIONS 

Sec  4.  The  provisions  of  sections  910-913 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  shall  be  appli- 
cable with  respect  to  the  procedure  to  be 
followed  In  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives In  the  exercise  of  their  respective 
responsibilities  under  sections  2  (d)  and 
(3)  of  this  Act;  except  that  references  in 
such  provisions  to  a  "resolution  with  respect 
to  a  reorganization  plan"  shall  be  deemed 
for  the  purposes  of  this  section  to  refer  to  a 
resolution  of  disapproval  under  sections  2 
(d)  and  3. 
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Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  yesterday,  similarly  ap- 
proving the  concept  with  respect  to  the 
loan  guarantee  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


r^. 


FAILING    COMPANIES 


ThS  i^atlon  Is  facing  a  problem  that  It  has 
not  confronted  to  a  comparable  degree  since 
the  Great  Depression:  what  should  the  Fed- 
eral Government  do  about  private  enter- 
prises that  are  falling? 

This  issue  has  emerged  dramatically  with 
the  bankruptcy  of  the  Penn  Central  Railroad, 
the  threat  to  the  financial  solvency  of  the 
Lockheed  Aircraft  Corporation,  and  the  liqui- 
dation or  merger  of  a  number>>rfaillng  stoclt- 
brokerage  tirmts.  ,  / 

These  three  cases  have  greater  difTerences 
than  similarities.  Admittedly  the  threat  to 
railroad  companies,  aircraft  producers  and 
stockbrokers — as  well  as  to  companies  in  other 
fields — was  intensified  by  the  prolonged  eco- 
nomic slowdown  and  liquidity  squeeze.  Al- 
though that  threat  is  not  yet  over,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  greater  flow  of 
money  and  credit  to  the  economy  will  in  the 
months  ahead  prevent  a  widening  wave  of 
business  failures.  The  country  Is  almost  cer- 
tainly not  on  the  brink  of  anything  resem- 
bling the  universal  disaster  of  the  Great  De- 
pression of  the  1930's. 

In  the  actual  circumstances.  It  would  be 
most  unwise  for  the  Government  to  launch  a 
massive  and  Indiscriminate  policy  of  balling 
out  private  companies  that  are  In  trouble.  A 
genuine  question  arises  when  an  Industry  is 
providing  an  essential  public  service,  viz..  the 
railroads;  but  even  here,  as  in  the  specific 
case  of  the  Penn  Central,  we  do  not  feel  the 
Government  should  be  called  on  to  provide 
the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  that  would 
have  been  needed  to  save  it  from  bankruptcy. 
The  railroad  can  continue  to  operate  under 
its  court -appointed  trustees. 

But  the  most  able  trustees  in  the  world  will 
not  be  able  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  Penn 
Central  If  existing  Government  regulations  or 
the  structure  of  the  transportation  market 
bars  the  way  to  an  effective  managerial  and 
technological  solution.  Regulations  barring 
the  company  from  setting  competitive  rates 
appropriate  to  the  cost  of  the  services  pro- 
vided or  from  the  trying  new  approaches  to 
combine  rail  with  other  modes  of  transporta- 
tion have  to  be  relaxed. 

The  Penn  Central  case  can  be  used  as  a 
crucial  experiment  In  determining  whether  a 
more  viable  solution  to  national  transporta- 
tion problems  can  be  found.  If  the  experi- 
ment falls,  then  there  may  have  to  b«  full 
natlonaJlzaUon  of  this  railroad — and  per- 
haps of  others  as  well. 

The  Lockheed  case  Is  quite  dlflTerent.  Lock- 
heed has  been  Involved  In  a  risky  business; 
Its  customers  are  not  only  the  United  States 
Government  but  many  domestic  and  foreign 
airlines.  Government  has  a  Job  to  do  In 
easing  the  transition  problems  for  the  work- 
ers affected,  but  In  the  long  run  there  Is  no 
basic  public  interest  In  preserving  a  com- 
petitive market. 

The  failure  of  stockbrokers  Is  still  another 
type  of  case.  Here  the  problem  Is  more  analo- 
gous to  that  of  commercial  or  savings  banks, 
which  are  holding  other  people's  money.  The 
Federal  Government  should  certainly  help 
develop  Insurance  schemes  (like  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  for  the  banks ) 
to  protect  individual  investors  from  mis- 
management by  stockbrokers,  but  this  need 
not  involve  propping  up  the  individual  stock- 
brokers. 

Thus,  different  cases  of  Impending  failure 
or  actual  bankruptcy  need  to  be  handled  dif- 


ferently. Federal  Reserve  Chairman  Arthur 
P.  Burns  and  Senator  Jacob  Javits  of  New 
York  have  proposed  a  new  Federal  agency  to 
guarantee  loans  to  credit-worthy  businesses 
that  are  having  difficulty  in  borrowing  money 
through  normal  banking  channels.  This  pro- 
posed agency  has  been  likened  to  the  old 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corpwratlon  that 
was  created  during  the  Hoover  Administra- 
tion and  heavily  used  by  the  New  Deal  to 
keep  sinking  corporations  afloat  In  the 
Depression. 

The  loan  guarantees  of  any  such  agency 
should  be  strictly  limited  to  companies  clear- 
ly essentlaJ  to  the  national  interest.  Com- 
panies should  not  be  balled  out  Just  because 
they  are  big  or  because  they  produce  a  de- 
fense product — If  other  companies  that  axe 
viable  and  better  managed  can  produce  it. 
The  United  States  must  not  slide  Into  a' 
highly  Inefficient  form  of  collectivism  under 
the  pretense  of  preserving  a  private  enterprise 


economy. 


FARM  BILL  SHENANIGANS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, in  the  July  23,  1970,  is.sue  of  the 
Washington  Daily  News  there  appeared 
an  excellent  editorial  entitled,  "Farm 
Bill  Shenanigans.", 

This  article  calls  attention  to  the  de- 
cision of  the  House  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  support  a  $55,000  ceiling  per  crop 
under  the  new  program. 

Recently  the  Senate  passed  a  $20,000 
ceiling  per  farm — on  all  crops — and  this 
proposal  is  now  in  conference  as  a  part 
of  the  Agriculture  appropriation  bill. 

On  previous  occasions  the  House  has 
likewise  approved  a  520,000  limitation. 
and  its  acceptance  as  a  part  of  the  new 
agriculture  program  would  result  in  an 
annual  savings  of  at  least  $250  million 
per  year  more  than  would  be  saved 
under  the  committee  action. 

There  could  be  no  possible  justification 
for  increasing  this  Umit,  particularly  at 
a  time  when  our  Government  can  only 
pay  these  subsidies  with  borrowed 
money:  and  should  this  legislative  pro- 
posal come  before  the  Senate  a  deter- 
mined effort  will  be  made  to  reduce  the 
ceiling  to  not  exceeding  the  S20.000  limi- 
tation per  individual  or  corporate  type 
farmer. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial referred  to  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Farm    Bill    Shenanigans 

Two  weeks  ago  the  Senate  decided  to 
clamp  a  $20,000-a-year  lid  en  the  amount 
any  farmer  could  get  from  the  government 
for  taking  part  in  the  federal  crop  control 
problem  It  was  a  good  idea,  calculated  to 
save  the  taxpayers  $300  million  to  $400  mil- 
lion a  year. 

But  now  the  bill  is  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives— and  some  rather  strange  (If  pre- 
dictable) things  are  happening 

Instead  of  a  $20,000  lid,  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee  has  recommended  a  $55.- 
000  lid  of  the  next  three  years.  And  instead 
of  $20,000  per  farmer,  the  lid  would  be 
$55,000  per  crop. 

Thus,  a  farmer — theoretically  at  least — 
could  get  $55,000  for  not  raising  wheat.  $55,- 
000  for  not  raising  cotton  and  another  $55,000 
for  not  raising  feed  grains. 

Save  $300  million?  The  latest  estimate  Is 
$58  million,  and  even  that  Is  doubtful  If  the 


big  corporate  farmers  find  ways  to  divide 
their  land  and  collect  separate  subsidies  for 
each  parcel. 

Already  exempted  from  the  proposed  lid  by 
the  House  committee  are  the  farms  owned 
by  states  and  municipalities.  This  means,  for 
example,  that  Montana  could  continue  to 
get  $640,000  a  year  from  Uncle  Sam  for  not 
planting  crops  on  state-owned  land. 

There  Is  always  the  chance,  of  course  that 
the  $20,000  subsidy  limit  approved  by  the 
Senate  will  be  accepted  by  the  House,  as  It 
should  be.  In  fact,  the  HOuse  has  accepted 
(and  the  Senate  rejected)  a  $20,000  limit 
twice  before.  \ 

But  the  chairman  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee,  Rep.  W.  R.  Poage,  D-Tex,,  says 
the  big  guns  of  both  parties  favor  the  higher 
figure. 

And  Agriculture  Secretary  Clifford  M.  Har- 
din, who  apparently  speaks  for  the  Admin- 
istration, says  he'll  oppose  any  Ud  Ipwer  than 
.$55,000  p>er  crop. 

Even  a  $55,000  celling  Is  better  than  the 
present  unlimited  subsidy  program,  which 
permitted  seven  corporate  farms  to  collect 
more  than  $1  million  apiece  (one  collected 
more  than  $4  million)  from  the  taxpayers 
last  year. 

But  the  shenanigans  will  continue  as  long 
as  the  federal  government  spends  billions 
($3.7  billion  last  year)  to  Jack  up  farm  prices 
by  keeping  crops  out  of  production. 

At  some  point.  Congress  Is  going  to  have 
to  phase  out  the  subsidy  program  and  let 
the  farm  markets  find  Its  own  level.  Then 
there  won't  be  any  need  to  build  loopholes 
into  the  law 


MEDICARE  AND  MEDICAID  ABUSES 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, recently  the  Finance  Committee 
has  been  holding  extended  hearings  on 
abuses  under  the  medicaid  and  medi- 
care program.  Recently,  under  date  of 
July  23,  the  Comptroller  General  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  a  report  on  the  op- 
eration of  the  medicaid  program  in  the 
State  of  California.  I  shall  ask  that  ap- 
propriate excerpts  from  this  report  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  It  points  out  that 
in  a  series  of  nursing  homes  which  were 
spot  checked  In  that  State  they  found 
there  were  many  instances  where  the 
medicaid  program  was  being  charged 
for  the  care  of  patients  after  they  had 
died  and  been  buried,  and  in  other  cases 
charges  were  continued  after  the  pa- 
tients had  been  discharged  and  moved 
back  to  their  homes. 

There  were  other  instances  of  dupli- 
cate payments  under  medicaid  and  medi- 
care for  the  same  services. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  pages 
16.  17,  18.  and  19  of  the  report  to  the 
Congress  on  problems  in  appro\||ig  and 
paying  for  nursing  home  care  under  the 
medicaid  program  in  California  by  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Approval  of  Care  After  Patients'  Death  or 
Discharge 

We  noted  that,  in  some  cases.  Medl-Cal 
Consultants  (or  other  county  representa- 
tives) approved  requests  for  additional  nurs- 
ing home  care  even  though  the  patient  had 
died  or  had  been  discharged  from  the  nurs- 
ing home. 

As  noted  earlier  (see  p.  10).  nursing  home 
operators  are  required  to  notify  the  Con- 
sultant within  48  hours  ol  the  death  or  dls- 
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charge  of  Medl-Cal  recipients.  Such  notice 
was  to  be  given  through  the  use  of  form  MC 
171.  Although  Information  on  the  termina- 
tion of  care  to  patients  was  being  provided 
to  the  Consultants  within  the  sj)ecified  48 
hours,  we  noted  Instances  where  the  Infor- 
mation relating  to  the  death  or  discharge  of 
patients  was  apparently  not  being  used  by 
Consultants  in  acting  upon  subsequent  re- 
quests for  the  approval  of  nursing  home 
care.  Consequently.  Medl-Cal  Consultants, 
approved  some  requests  for  nursing  home 
care  even  though  the  patient  had  died  or 
had  been  discharged  from  the  nursing  home. 
Following  are  several  exjimples  of  nursing 
home  care  approved  aft?r  the  patient's  death 
or  discharge  for  future  periods  of  time. 


Number 

of  days 

elapsed 

Date 

between 

additional 

date  ol 

nursing 

death  or 

Date  ol 

home 

discharge 

Medl-Cal 

death  or 

care  was 

and  date  ol 

patient 

discharge 

approved 

approval  i 

A 

.-  Jan.    10,1968 

Apr.   23.1968 

104 

B -. 

..  Nov.  14.1968 

Mar.  24.  1%9 

130 

C.      

..  Aug.  18.1968 

Sept.  17,1968 

30 

D 

Dec.     3. 1968 

Jan.     8. 1969 

33 

E 

Mar.    5,1969 

Mar.  26,  1969 

21 

1  The  nursing  homes  in  these  cases  did  not  bill  the  Medi-Cal 
program  for  services  beyond  the  date  of  death  or  discharge  of 
the  patient 

We  recognize  that  It  seems  improbable  to 
have  a  nursing  home,  on  one  hand,  notify 
the  Consultant  of  the  death  or  discharge  of 


a  patient  and  to  have  that  same  nursing 
home,  on  the  other  hand,  subsequently  re- 
quest and  obtain  the  Consultant's  approval 
for  the  continuation  of  nursing  home  care. 
Nevertheless,  this  situation  occurred  and 
further  illustrates,  in  our  opinion,  the  in- 
effectiveness of  the  present  system  of  con- 
trols In  approving  nursing  home  care  under 
the  program. 

PAYMENTS    after    PATIENTS'    DEATH    OR 
DISCHARGE 

Our  review  revealed  that  nursing  homes 
claimed,  and  were  paid  under  the  Medl-Cal 
program  for.  nursing  home  care  after  the 
patients  had  died  or  had  been  discharged 
from  the  nursing  home.  This  condition,  in 
our  opinion,  was  caused  In  part,  by  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Department  of  Health  Care  Serv- 
ices to  adequately  assure  itself  that  the  fiscal 
agent  had  established  adequate  controls  to 
preclude  such  payments. 

Of  260  Medl-Cal  recipients  who  had  re- 
ceived nursing  home  care,  we  found  22  cases 
In  which  nursing  home  operators  were  paid 
for  periods  of  time  after  the  recipients'  death 
or  discharge.  Our  selection  of  the  cases  re- 
viewed was  made  of  all  recipients  for  whom 
services  were  recently  terminated  and  for 
whom  records  were  available  In  the  10  nurs- 
ing homes  at  the  time  we  made  our  visits. 
The  number  of  days  of  care  for  which  these 
nursing  homes  were  paid  after  services  had 
been  terminated  ranged  from  1  to  21  days, 
and  the  amount  of  payments  ranged  from 
$11  to  $289.  In  total,  123  excess  days  claimed 
resulted  In  excess  payments  of  $1,577.  The 
following  schedule  presents  this  Information 
for  each  county. 


County 


Nursing 
homes 
visited 


Number  of 

patient 

cases 

examined 


Number  o\ 
cases  in 

which 

payments 

were  made 

for  periods 

after  death 

or  discharge 


Excess 


Days  claimed       Amount  paid 


Alameda 

Fresno 

Los  Angeles. 
Santa  Clara.. 

Total. 


53 

4 

24 

»3a 

21 

1 

16 

188 

128 

9 

30 

354 

58 

8 

53 

705 

10 


260 


22 


123 


1,577 


In  20  of  the  above  22  cases,  neither  the 
nursing  home  nor  the  fiscal  agent  was  aware 
of  the  overpayments,  and  In  two  cases,  the 
nursing  home — upon  discovery  of  the  error — 
had  Initiated  action  to  offset  the  excess 
amounts  paid  against  subsequent  claims.  Of- 
ficials of  the  fiscal  agent  advised  us  that  they 
would  make  the  necessary  adjustments  for 
the  excess  amounts  paid  in  the  cases  we 
identified.  The  following  schedule  shows  the 
range  of  excess  days. 
Number  of  excess  Number  of 

days  paid:  recipients 

1    12 

2  to  10 -  5 

11  to  20 4 

21    J 

Total    22 

HEW  has  not  Issued  any  specific  guidance 
to  the  States  on  the  paj-ment  policy  to  be 
followed  in  paying  Yor  care  on  the  date  of 
admission  or  the  date  of  discharge.  Depart- 
ment of  Health  Care  Services  officials  advised 
us  that,  from  the  beginning  of  the  Medl-Cal 
program.  It  had  been  their  policy  to  pay 
nursing  homes  for  the  date  of  admittance 
but  not  for  the  date  of  death  or  discharge  of 
the  patient.  Although  this  policy  had  not 
been  included  in  the  Medl-Cal  regulations, 
these  officials  advised  us  that  the  fiscal  agents 
had  been  informed  of  this  policy  on  several 
occasions  since  the  Inception  of  the  program 
In  March  1966.  In  November  1966,  Hospital 
Service  In  Southern  California  advised  the 


nursing  home  operators  located  In  Us  geo- 
graphical area  that  payment  would  not  be 
made  for  the  last  day  of  nursing  home  care. 
Hospital  Service  of  California  officials,  on  the 
other  hand,  advised  us  that  they  had  not  is- 
sued such  a  statement  to  the  nursing  homes 
operatiors  In  Its  area.  Hospital  Service  of 
California  officials  stated,  however,  that  their 
claims  examiners  were  Instructed  to  disallow 
claims  for  the  last  day  of  care.  These  officials 
added  that  they  were  aware  that  this  policy 
had  not  been  consistently  applied  by  their 
claims  examiners. 

In  discussing  the  cases  of  overpayment 
with  the  various  nursing  home  officials,  we 
were  told  that  the  excess  claims  were  gen- 
erally caused  by  errors  made  by  their  clerical 
staff  and  the  fiscal  agents'  inconsistency  In 
paying  claims.  Fiscal  agent  officials  advised 
us  that  they  had  processed  these  claims  be- 
cause they  had  no  way  of  knowing  that  a, 
patient  had  died  or  had  been  discharged  and 
that  the  claims  were  submitted  on  an  ap- 
proved form  MC  170. 

Under  existing  procedures,  the  fiscal  agents 
must  rely  solely  upon  the  nursing  home 
operators  to  submit  accurate  Information  re- 
lating to  the  period  of  time  for  which  nurs- 
ing home  care  Is  provided  to  the  program 
recipient.  Such  Information  is  not  submitted 
to  the  fiscal  agent  from  any  other  source 
(such  as  the  county  social  worker  or  Medl- 
Cal  Consultant) ,  nor  are  any  periodic  ex- 
aminations performed  by  the  fiscal  agent  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  when  service  to  a 
recipient  was  discontinued. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  In  addi- 
tion, Mr.  President.  I  am  referring  this 
report  to  the  Attorney  General  with  the 
suggestion  that  this  appears  to  be  a  clear 
indication  of  fraud  and  that  appropriate 
steps  be  taken. 

Also  I  call  attention  to  the  laxity  of 
administration  under  both  medicaid  and 
medicare  which  did  not  detect  these  dual 
billings  and  the  overcharges  until  after 
the  General  Accounting  auditors  called 
it  to  their  attention. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  this  loose  man- 
agement on  the  part  of  the  Government 
agencies. 

HOW  TO  WIN  AND  STILL  LOSE 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  busi- 
ness and  finance  section  of  yesterday's 
New  York  Times  contained  a  lead  article 
about  this  country's  oil  industry. 

It  proves  to  be  highly  interesting  read- 
ing and  serves  as  an  excellent  summary 
of  where  this  vital  industry  finds  itself 
today. 

The  article,  by  William  D.  Smith,  deals 
with  oil  imports,  tanker  rates,  and  the 
tragic  possibility  of  a  natural  gas  short- 
age in  this  country. 

Because  the  above  subjects  are  ones  on 
which  I  have  spoken  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  because  of  their  importance  to 
the  State  of  Wyoming  in  particular  and 
to  the  viability  of  the  oil  industry  in  gen- 
eral, the  article  has  more  than  passing 
interest  for  a  number  of  us. 

All  in  all.  Mr.  President,  the  New  York 
Times  article  is  an  important  one  and 
ser\'es  to  point  up  the  situation  in  which 
we  find  ourselves.  It  is  vital,  I  believe, 
that  more  persons  within  the  Congress 
and  elsewhere  fully  understand  the  con- 
sequences of  possible  executive  and  legis- 
lative actions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle by  Mr.  Smith  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

tr.S.  Oil  Industry  Regrets  It  Was  Right 
(By  William  D.  Smith) 

If  an  Industry  could  have  a  facial  expres- 
sion, the  United'  States  oil  industry  wotUd  be 
wearing  a  bitter-sweet  smile 

The  smile  would  be  a  result  of  having  seen 
recent  events  prove  some  of  lt.s  serious  fore- 
casts and  urgent  warnings  correct. 

The  pleasure,  however,  is  mitigated  by  the 
pain  that  the  Industry  Is  nonetheless  suffer- 
ing from  having  seen  Its  predictions  come 
true. 

Throughout  the  long  and  heated  political 
controversy  over  oil  Imports,  the  Industry  has 
maintained  that  foreign  sources  of  petroleum 
were  relatively  undependable  and  that  their 
lower-than  domestic  price  levels  could  be 
quite  ephemeral.  For  this  thesis  oilmen  were 
raked  over  the  political  coals.  The  price  of 
Middle  East  crude  oil  is  now  at  least  75  cents 
a  barrel  more  than  domestic. 

For  more  than  a  decade  oil  and  gas  pro- 
ducers have  warned  that  Federally  set  "low" 
naturaJ  gas  prices  would  dampen  the  Incen- 
tive to  look  for  gas  and  thus  produce  a  fu- 
ture shortage.  Again  this  was  treated  as  a 
totally  self-serving  ploy. — "There  is  a  short- 
age of  natural  gas  today."  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Walter  Hlckel  reportedljt  explained. 

John  Emerson,  energy  economist  of  the 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank  recently  went  even 
further.  "Never  before  In  this  century  have 
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we  faced  such  serious  and  widespread  short- 
ages of  energy.  These  shortages  are  upon  us 
now." 

The  Industry  warned  that  rushing  into 
low-sulphur  antl-poUutlon  legislation  and 
regulations  might  produce  supply  prob- 
lems.— There  appAirs  a  very  good  chance 
that  there  will  be  a  shortage  of  low-sulphur 
residual  fuel  oil  this  winter,  forcing  cities 
and  corporations  to  choose  between  lack  of 
heat  and  power  and  the  present  practicality 
of  recent  anti-pollution  laws. 

Being  correct,  at  least  on  the  surface  level, 
gives  the  Industry  no  reason  to  glc!.at.  In 
each  Instance  It  Is  costing  the  oil  companies 
money.  If  they  pass  on  the  cost,  as  they 
probably  will  have  to.  It  cuts  Into  what  little 
affection  the  public  has  left  for  the  Industry. 

"No  one  will  remember  that  Senator  Ken- 
nedy or  Senator  Muskle  and  other  so-called 
consxuner  representatives  have  advocated 
policies  that  have  often  ultimately  resulted 
in  higher  costs.  They  will  only  blame  us  for 
raising  the  price  of  gasoline  or  heating  oil." 
a  vice  president  and  counsel  for  a  major 
company  commented  last  week. 

The  executive's  statement  Is  probably  too 
one-sided.  The  present  situations  are  the 
result  of  many  complex  forces;  some  alter- 
able, some  not. 

Nonetheless,  some  politicians  and  acad- 
emicians, past  and  present,  may  have  been 
guilty  of  thinking  that  a  big  desk  and  pet 
theories  were  a  substitute  for  the  hard  facts 
of  industrial  life. 

There  is  a  very  good  chance  that  by  fall 
the  American  consumer  may  be  paying  more 
for  gasoline,  natural  gas  and  residual  fuel. 
This  means  that  the  cost  of  running  his  car, 
his  home  and  his  factory  will  cost  more. 

These  major  impacts  on  the  battle  with 
inflation  have  not  gone  unnoticed  In  Wash- 
ington although  It  appears  that  no  major 
constructive  actions  have  as  yet  occurred. 

The  leap  in  the  price  of  overseas  crude  oil 
Is  a  result  of  soaring  tanker  costs.  Few 
analysts  expect  these  costs  to  go  down  In 
the  very  near  future. 

But  If  tankers  are  the  central  reason,  the 
Arab-Israeli  war  is  the  underlying  cause. 

On  May  3  In  Syria,  the  Trans  Arabian 
Pipeline  was  knocked  out  of  commission  by 
an  errant  or  deliberately  aggressive  bull- 
dozer. The  Syrian  Government  has  not  al- 
lowed its  repair,  preventing  500.000  barrels 
a  day  of  Saudi  Arabian  crude  from  reaching 
the  Mediterranean. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  Mediterranean  the 
Libyan  Government  cut  back  oil  production 
by  15  per  cent,  or  500,000  barrels  a  day. 

The  less  of  almost  1  million  barrels  a  day 
of  oil  west  of  Suez  and  close  to  world  mar- 
kets has  strained  tanker  capacity.  Replace- 
ment of  this  oil  with  oil  from  the  Persian 
Gulf  around  South  Africa  takes  six  to  eight 
times  the  tanker  capacity. 

CHARTER    RATES    RISE 

Spot  charter  rates  have  risen  to  their 
highest  level  since  the  1956  Suez  crisis  and 
are  more  than  50  per  cent  higher  than  dur- 
ing the  1967  Arab-Israeli  war. 

Persian  Gulf  oil  la  now  coming  Into  the 
United  States  at  about  $4.50  a  barrel  com- 
pared with  Louisiana  crude  delivered  to 
East  Coast  refineries  at  $3.75. 

There  Is  no  chance  of  a  shortage,  however, 
because  Texas  and  Louisiana  will  Increase 
their  production  to  meet  the  need.  There  Is 
a  very  real  chance  of  consiuuer  price  In- 
creases. 

The  Oil  and  Gas  Journal,  a  trade  publica- 
tion, reports  that  Professors  PhiUlp  Areeda 
and  James  McKle.  two  of  the  chief  advd^ 
cates  of  sharply  Increased  oil  Imports,  have 
now  backed  off  considerably  from  that  posi- 
tion. 

r.P.C.    REGULATION     UPKELD 

Tlie  natural  gas  supply  and  demand  con- 
troversy is  a  far  older  argument.  In  1954 
the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  natural-gas 
producers   were  subject  to  Power  Commis- 


sion. In  1960  the  regulatory  agency  began 
fixing  well-head  prices  for  all  gas  sold  Inter- 
state. The  Supreme  Court  upheld  this  right 
again  in  1965  despite  vigorous  cries  of  out- 
rage from  producers,  who  said  It  would  kill 
Incentive  to  drill. 

Time  has  proven  the  oilmen  right.  Wildcat 
drilling  dropped  40  percent  between  1956 
and  1968.  Geophysical  activity  fell  56  per- 
cent. 

Some  of  the  drop  off  may  have  been  arti- 
ficial; Just  to  show  the  Government.  None- 
theless the  results  are  uncontestable.  In  1969 
the  United  States  proved  reserves  of  natural 
gas  fell  12,241  trillion  cubic  feet,  the  largest 
In  the  nation's  history. 

The  previous  record  drop  was  In  1968,  when 
they  fell  5,548  trillion  cubic  feet.  These  are 
the  only  decUnes  In  the  history  of  the  In- 
dustry. 

posrrioNS   changed 

The  F.P.C.  Is  now  trying  to  rectify  the 
situation  by  raising  prices.  Some  of  the 
people  who  supported  the  lower  prices  several 
years  ago  are  now  In  the  forefront  of  those 
pushing  higher  prices. 

The  Interior  Department  Is  trying  to  speed 
up  lease  sales  of  suspected  gas  fields,  but  Is 
ruiuilng  Into  opposition  from  Conservation- 
ists. But  even  If  this  opposition  Is  overcome, 
It  win  take  from  three  to  seven  years  for  these 
areas  to  begin  producing. 

In  the  meantime  Canadian  sources  of  gas 
can  be  tapped  although  Canadian-American 
relations  on  energy  matters  are  at  an  all- 
time  low.  Liquefied  natural  gas  quite  pos- 
sibly win  reach  this  country  from  Algeria. 
Nigeria  or  Venezuela.  Contracts  have  already 
been  signed  to  Import  Algerian  L.N.G.,  but 
the  Algerian  Government's  recent  nation- 
alization of  American  oil  company  proper- 
ties puts  this  source  of  L.N.G.  in  a  very 
questionable  position.  ^ 

SUPPLY     OUTLOOK     TIGHT 

The  supply  outlook  for  this  winter  Is  tight. 
Industry  sources  say  that  there  will  be  enough 
to  heat  homes,  but  that  the  industrial  mar- 
ket, which  accounts  for  about  50  percent  of 
total  sales,  may  be  in  bad  shape.  Many  dis- 
tributors already  have  been  forced  to  Im- 
pose severe  limitations  on  new  industrial 
loads,  and  there  is  a  real  {wsslbllity  that  de- 
liveries to  existing  customers  may  have  to  be 
curtailed,  according  to  J.  W.  Helney,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Gas  Association. 

It  would  seem  almost  certain  that  con- 
sumer prices  will  have  to  go  up,  and  possibly 
sharply. 

The  crude  oil  reserve  situation  is  not  much 
better,  according  to  the  American  Petroleum 
Institute.  Last  year  crude  oil  reserves  dropped 
to  29.632  billion  barrels,  the  lowest  level  In 
15  years. 

The  A.P.I,  explained  the  situation  simply  by 
saying  that  lack  of  incentives  had  led  to  a 
long  and  steady  decline  In  exploratory  drill- 
ing during  a  period  of  mushrooming  produc- 
tion and  consumption. 

The   oil   Industry   In   recent   weeks  seems 
to  have  won  a  lot  of  points,  but  through  no 
fault  of  its  own,  It  well  may  be  losing  the   . 
game.  /♦ 


MANY  BACK  TRADE  BILL 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
in  the  business  and  finance  section  of 
the  Washington  Post,  appeared  a  most 
illuminating  article  entitled,  "Many  Lib- 
erals Back  Trade  Bill." 

The  measure,  H.R.  16920,  introduced 
by  Chairman  Wilbur  Mills  and  225 
other  Representatives  is  designechto  pro- 
vide for  orderly  trade  and.  as  Stanley 
Ruttenberg  points  out,  many  of  the  bill's 
supporters  believe  that  passage  of  this 
Important  legislation  is  not  inconsistent 
with  advocacy  of  a  liberal  trade  policy. 

As  the  article  notes — 


In  short,  supporters  of  the  Mills  bill  who 
believe  in  liberalized  trade  perceive  some  very 
real  and  urgent  problems  that  require  at- 
tention. Opp>onents  of  the  Mills  bill  simply 
refuse  to  recognize  that  the  period  of  recon- 
struction following  World  War  II  has  long 
since  passed,  that  this  Is  now  1970,  and  that 
the  economies  of  our  major  trading  partners 
have  been  rebuilt  and  are  flourishing;  and 
that,  despite  such  changed  circumstances, 
these  nations  retain  a  variety  of  barriers  to 
trade  which  the  critics  of  the  Mills  bill  tend 
to  brush  aside  as  If  they  were  Inconse- 
quential. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues this  article  which  exposes  many 
of  the  myths  concerning  world  trade 
today,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post.  July  26.  1970] 
Many  Liberals  Back  Trade  Bill 

(The  author  of  this  article,  former  as- 
sistant secretary  of  Labor.  Is  now  a  man- 
power consultant  in  Washington.  One  of  his 
clients  Is  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers 
of  America,  which  supports  textile  quota 
legislation.) 

(By  Stanley  Ruttenberg) 

It  is  perhaps  a  sign  of  the  times  that 
many  organizations  and  individuals  normally 
aligned  with  advocates  of  liberal  trade  poli- 
cies now  find  themselves  charged  uith  pro- 
tectionism. They  are  the  target  of  criti- 
cism by  erstwhile  allies  because  of  their  sup- 
pore  for  H.R.  16920,  the  bill  Introduced  by 
Chairman  Wilbur  Mills  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  255  other  congress- 
men designed  to  provide  for  orderly  trade 
in  textile,  apparel  and  leather  footwear. 

Among  analysts  and  observers  who  have, 
for  any  lefigth  of  time,  been  close  to  the  trade 
scene,  none  of  this  should  have  come  as  a 
surprise — not  the  Mills  bill;  not  the  support 
that  it  has  evoked  among  those  who  are  truly 
committed  to  expanding  world  trade  and  cer- 
tainly not  the  attacks  that  have  been  leveled 
at  both  by  those  who  regard  themselves  as 
the  only  true  defenders  of  the  faith. 

This  latter  group  may  reject  the  Idea,  but 
the  plain  and  simple  fact  Is  that  many  of 
those  who  have  been  supporting  H.R.  16920 
believe  as  I  do  that  such  a  posture  Is  not  at 
all  Inconsistent  with  advocacy  of  a  liberal 
trade  policy. 

The  bill  that  was  Introduced  by  Chairman 
Mills — himself  a  long-time  free  trade  advo- 
cate— Is  considered  by  Its  supporters  to  be 
the  best  way  to  assure  continued  expansion 
of  trade  between  nations.  Strangely  enough — 
and  to  the  dismay  of  the  critics  who  have 
from  the  outset  viewed  the  bill  as  the  poten- 
tial opening  salvo  of  an  all-out  trade  war — 
liberal  trade  advocates  have  lent  support  to 
H.R.  16920  In  order  to  forestall  the  wave  of 
protectionism  and  the  resulting  trade  war 
that  they  feel  would  be  certain  to  materialize 
if  the  Ideological  rigidity  of  the  critics  is 
permitted  to  prevail. 

In  short,  supporters  of  the  Mills  bill  who 
believe  In  Ubersdlzed  trade  perceive  some 
very  real  and  urgent  problems  that  require 
attention. 

Opponents  of  the  Mills  bill  simply  refuse 
to  recognize  that  the  period  of  reconstruction 
following  World  War  II  has  long  since  passed, 
that  this  is  now  1970,  and  that  the  economies 
of  our  major  trading  partners  have  been  re- 
built and  are  floiu-lshlng;  and  that,  despite 
such  changed  circumstances,  these  nations 
retain  a  variety  of  barriers  to  trade  which  the 
critics  of  the  Mills  bill  tend  to  brush  aside  as 
If  they  were  Inconsequential. 

For  example,  the  value  added  tax  prevalent 
in  countries  of  the  Etiropean  Economic  Com- 
munity has  the  effect  of  raising  prices  on  Im- 
ports and  reducing  prices  on  exports;  Japan 
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but  also  maintains  Import  quotas  on  scores     colleagues  and  all  of  those  who  have  an 


of  key  commodities;  the  United  Kingdom  re- 
stricts coal  Imports;  the  variable  levy  and 
price-support  arrangement  employed  by  the 
EEC  for  agriculture  Is  Its  adaptation  of  the 
American  Selling  Price  principle;  the  EEC 
and  the  United  Kingdom  have  agreements 
with  textile-producing  Asian  countries  effec- 
tively controlling  the  flow  of  textiles.  And 
this  does  not  even  begin  to  exhaust  the  list, 
of  "exceptions"  to  the  principles  upon  which 
free  trade  and  reciprocity  are  based. 

It  is  not  enough  to  offer  as  the  rationale 
for  policy,  as  do  the  critics  of  the  Mills  bill, 
that  the  United  States  should  do  what  Is 
right  regardless  of  the  behavior  of  others. 
The  possible  adverse  consequences  of  such  a 
policy — on  Jobs  and  Income,  and  In  the  al- 
most-certain trade  war  that  can  ensue — are 
too  great. 

The  upsurge  In  textile  and  apparel  Imports 
over  the  past  decade  has  been  tremendous, 
particularly  with  respect  to  products  of  man- 
made  fiber  and  especially  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  decade.  By  the  end  of  the  decade 
of  the  1960s,  U.S.  Imports  of  textile  and  ap- 
parent products  were  In  excess  of  $2.1  billion 
per  year — more  than  double  their  level  in 
the  early  part  of  the  decade.  So  far  as  prod- 
ucts of  manmade  fiber  are  concerned,  Im- 
port volume — measured  In  square  yards — 
rose  by  more  than  200  per  cent  between  1965 
and  1969  alone,  while  the  apparel  portion  of 
that  Import  volume  grew  by  500  per  cent. 

If  the  critics  of  the  Mills  bill  are  accurate, 
this  uncontrolled  flood  of  textile  and  ap- 
parel Imports  should  have  rebounded  to  the 
benefit  of  American  consumers  by  holding 
down  prices.  The  available  evidence  points  in 
the  apparel  direction. 

Price  Increases  of  apparel  Items  were  re- 
sponsible for  more  of  the  total  increase  in 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  decade — when  the  volume  of 
Imports  was  ballooning — than  during  the 
first  part  of  the  decade. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  the  domestic  ap- 
parel industry.  In  which  average  hourly  earn- 
ings m  1969  were  $2.31,  cannot  be  expected  to 
compete  successfully  with  Imports  produced 
by  labor  which  Is  paid  as  little  as  the  U.S. 
equivalent  of  26  cents  per  hour  (as  In  Hong 
Kong)  or  39  cents  per  hour  (as  In  Japan). 
American  producers  In  this  labor-intensive 
Industry  simply  do  not  have  a  countervailing 
advantage  in  technology  with  which  to  over- 
come the  advantage  In  labor  costs  that  these 
kind  of  wage  rates  give  to  foreign  competi- 
tors. 

Critics  of  the  Mills  bill  have  been  Inclined 
to  reject  any  suggestion  of  job  losses  due  to 
the  growth  of  textile  and  apparel  Imports, 
but  they  ignore  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  JoiSs — more  than  200,000  In  apparel  alone 
during  the  1960s — which  would  have  been 
created  In  the  absence  of  the  Imports. 

Without  adequate  safeguards.  Imports  will 
continue  to  grow  at  an  excessively  rapid  rate, 
undercutting  both  Jobs  and  labor  standards 
without  necessarily  benefitting  the  consum- 
ers. To  delay  recognition  of  this  reality — and 
the  development  of  a  thoughtful  remedy — 
win  not  eliminate  the  problem.  Rather,  It 
win  assure  that  the  eventual  response  and 
reaction — and  there  will  be  one — will  be  that 
much  more  explosive. 


opportunity  to  read  the  Record,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Will  Young  America  Destroy  Its  HERrrACE? 

.Uthough  less  than  10  per  cent  of  American 
youth  has  been  participating  In  the  violent, 
senseless  protests  about  their  own  colleges 
and  universities,  there  Is  a  growing  danger 
that  the  noisy,  militant  le«uiers  of  America's 


resolution  we  made  of  a  very  difficult 
difference  of  opinion  on  a  center  for  pop- 
ulation and  family  planning  as  con- 
trasted with  a  particular  official  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  who  would  be  in  charge  of  this 
activity. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  another 
significant  provision  of  the  bill  which 
made  it  very  clear  that  family  planning 
services  shall  be  provided  only  on  a  vol- 
untary basis,  shall  not  be  a  prerequisite 
or  impediment  to  eligibility  for  or  the 
receipt  of  other  benefits  or  participation 


young   revolutionaries   will   lure   more   and     ^  j^jjy   other  programs   of  financial  or 


A  GROWING  DANGER 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Ari- 
zona Republic  recently  printed  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Will  Young  America  De- 
stroy Its  Heritage?"  which  has  a  great 
deal  of  food  for  thought. 

The  editorial,  dealing  with  America's 
youth  and  the  way  some  of  them  have 
protested  in  recent  months,  carries  an 
important  statement. 


more  students  to  their  cause. 

The  vast  majority  of  students  are  serious- 
minded  young  people  striving  to  get  an  edu- 
cation. They  have,  so  far,  refused  to  enter 
into  the  "gory  glee"  of  hell-ralslng  on  the 
campuses.  But  no  leadership  among  the 
silent  majority  of  students  has  arisen  to 
challenge  the  revolutionaries. 

The  president  of  the  student  body  at  a 
large  university  was  elected  by  a  vote  of  1,000 
to  300.  Only  1,300  out  of  23,000  students 
voted  In  that  election.  They  simply  weren't 
Interested  In  the  militant  program  of  the 
radical  leaders.  However,  the  student  who  was 
elected  president  claims  that  he  represents 
the  entire  student  body,  and  demands  a  voice 
in  the  Board  of  Regents'  meetings.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  90  per  cent  of  the  students 
wanted  no  part  of  his  program. 

Unless  the  students  who  believe  they  go  to 
college  to  get  an  education  rather  than  to 
start  a  revolution  begin  very  shortly  to  or- 
ganize and  challenge  the  revolutionaries  on 
the  campus,  they  may  find  they  have  sat 
silent  while  their  precious  heritage  of  free- 
dom and  opportunity  goes  down  the  drain 
In  a  blazing,  destructive,  senseless  revolution 
led  by  leaders  who  don't  know  whai  they 
want  or  what  they  would  do  with  It  If  all 
their  demtmds  were  granted.  They  want  a 
noisy  voice  In  everything,  but  beyond  that 
they  know  not  what  they  are  shouting  about. 

A  sober  observation  about  America's  youth 
recently  came  from  England,  where  the  editor 
of  the  London  Daily  Telegraph  declared  that 
no  generation  of  young  p)eople  ever  had  so 
great  a  heritage  of  freedom  and  opportunity 
as  today's  American  youth. 

Under  the  caption  "Revolt  of  the  Pam- 
pered," the  editor  of  the  London  Daily  Tele- 
graph wrote; 

"America  Is  the  victim  of  Its  national  myth. 
It  entered  history  proclaiming  the  rights  of 
man;  its  Constitution  is  aimed  at  foetering 
freedom  at  all  costs.  Its  young  have  been 
brought  up  largely  on  an  educational  theory 
which  attaches  supreme  Importance  to  self- 
expression.  Is  It  odd  that  It  should  lead  the 
world  In  rebellion  or  that  Its  volunteer  forces 
should  sometimes  lack  the  virtue  of  unre- 
lenting discipline?  Yet  one  marvel  does  defy 
explanation.  Why  should  America's  pampered 
and  Idolized  student  youth,  living  In  a  coun- 
try that  enjoys  freedom  and  prosperity  In 
unprecedented  degrees,  turn  all  Its  righteous 
anger,  not  against  the  despotisms  that  rule 
most  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  against 
America  Itself?" 


medical  assistance  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  this  is  a 
model  example  of  voluntarism  to  deal 
with  any  feeling  of  restraint  or  inhibition 
which  any  person  might  have  because  of 
religion  or  other  belief. 


FAMILY  PLANNING  AND  POPULA- 
TION RESEARCH  JA.CT 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  make 
reference  to  the  passage  of  S.  2108,  the 
family  planning  and  population  research 
bill,  through  the  Senate,  which  was 
passed  on  July  14,  on  the  Consent 
Calendar.  \^ 

I  invite  attention  to  the  problems 
which  were  Inherent  in  the  bill,  which 
went  through  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  of  which  I  am  the 
ranking  minority  member,  and  to  the 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  CERTAIN  AC- 
TION TO  BE  TAKEN  DURING  AD- 
JOURNMENT OF  THE  SENATE  TO- 
DAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to 
receive  messages  and  duly  enrolled  bills 
from  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
that  the  Vice  President,  the  President 
pro  tempore,  and  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  be  authorized  to  sign  duly 
enrolled  bills  during  the  adjournment  of 
the  Senate  until  midnight  tonight. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

CONCL<JfiION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
morning  business  be  closed  and  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  unfinished  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  MILITARY  PROCURE- 
MENT AND  OTHER  PURPOSES 

The  Senate  continued  with  the%con- 
sideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  17123  >  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  during  the  fiscal 
year  1971  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  and  tracked  com- 
bat vehicles,"  and  other  weapons,  and  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evaluation 
for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe 
the  authorized  personnel  strength  of  the 
Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve  com- 
ponent of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Senate  will  shortly  adjourn 
until  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

There  is  a  special  order  under  which 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  ( Mr.  Syming- 
ton) will  address  the  Senate  tomorrow 
for  a  period  not  to  exceed  30  minutes, 
immediately  after  the  disposition  of  the 
reading  of  the  Journal,  following  which 
there  will  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business,  and  after 
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which  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  conference  report  on  the 
education  appropriation  bill,  I  have  dis- 
cussed the  matter  with  the  able  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnusoni,  and 
it  is  hoped  tliat  we  may  get  started  "on 
the  education  appropriation  conference 
report  by  or  before  11  a.m. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  55  minutes  p.m  )  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday,  July 
28,  1970.  at  10  a.m. 


f  Cc 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  July  27,  1970: 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service 

The  following-named  f>ersons  for  appoint- 
ment as  Foreign  Service  Information  officers 
of  class  2.  consular  officers,  and  secretaries  in 
the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the  United  States 
of  America: 

John  P.  Clyne,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Horace  G.  Dawson,  Jr..  of  Louisiana. 

Isa  K.  Sabbagh,  of  Maryland. 

Theodore  A.  WerOme,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Now  Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  3  and 
Secretaries  In  the  Diplomatic  Service,  to  be 
also  consular  officers  of  the  United  States 
of  America: 

Larry  W.  Roeder,  of  California. 

Orme  Wilson.  Jr..  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  in- 
formation officers  of  class  3,  consular  officers, 
and  Secretaries  In  the  Diplomatic  Service  of 
the  United  States  of  America: 

Rober  W,  Barr,  of  Illinois. 

Fred  Becchettl,  of  Arizona. 

Brian  Bell,  of  Nevada. 

Donn  M.  Chown,  of  Michigan. 

Vytautas  A.  Dambrava,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Stuart  Halplne,  of  Connecticut. 

J.  Frederlclc  Hartley,  of  Florida. 

Peter  H.  Jacoby,  of  Washington. 

Miss  Marilyn  Johnson,  of  Massachusetts. 

Boulos  A.  Malik,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
b;a. 

Edward  H,  Mattos,  of  California. 

Arthur  J.  McTaggart,  of  Indiana. 

R.  Ellsworth  Miller,  of  California. 

Robert  W.  Mount,  of  Nevada. 

E.  V.  Nlemeyer.  Jr..  of  Texas. 

Melvln  L.  Rlzzie.  of  Massachusetts. 

Joseph  J.  Sandel,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbln. 

Sterlyn  B.  Steele,  of  California. 

Joe  B.  Vogel,  of  Texas. 

R:chard  A.  von  Glatz.  of  Illinois. 

Stanley  A.  Zuckerman.  of  Texas. 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  of- 
ficers of  class  4.  consular  officers,  and  secre- 
taries in  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the  United 
States  of  America:  •>; 

Ralph  C.   Melma,  Jr..  of  Maryland. 

Julian  C.  Nicholas,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  in- 
formation officers  of  class  4,  consular  officers, 
and  secretaries  in  the  Diplomatic  Service  of 
the  United  States  of  America: 

Bruce  Ian  Bertram,  of  Wisconsin. 

Hugh  L.  Burleson,  of  Maryland. 


Frank  A.  Chiancone,  of  New  York. 

John  H.  Corr,  of  Virginia. 

Leland  W.  Cross,  of  Michigan. 

Samuel  P.  Diell,  of  Michigan. 

James  H.  Feldman,  of  Tennessee. 

Forrest  Fischer,  of  Illinois. 

Frank  P.  Florey,  of  Colorado. 

John  P.  Foster,  of  New  Hampshire. 

Jack.W.  Gallagher,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Robert  W.   Garrlty,  of  Massachusetts. 

Philip  F.  Gould,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

David  L.  Gray,  of  Illinois. 

Miss  Elinor  Green,  of  New  York. 

P.  David  James,  of  Virginia. 

Thomas  M.  Martin,  of  New  York. 

William  F.  Miller,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Herwald  H.  Morton,  of  Illinois. 

Phelon  D.  Peters,  of  California. 

Robert  B.  Sandln,  of  Massachusetts. 

John  C.  Scafe.  of  Kansas, 

Harrison  L,  Shaffer.  Jr,,  of  Colorado. 

Earle  W.  Sherman,  of  California. 

Conrad  S,  Spohnholz,  of  Indiana. 

Miss  Diane  Stanley,  of  Vermont. 

Phillip  F,  Thomas,  of  Tennessee. 

John  H.  Trattner.  of  Virginia. 

John  J.  Tuohey,  of  New  Jersey. 

David  Wei-Tsi  Wang,  of  New  York. 

For  reappolncment  In  the  Foreign  Service 
as  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  5,  a  con- 
sular officer,  and  a  secretary  In  the  Diplo- 
matic service  of  the  United  States  of 
America: 

Edmund  T,  DeJarnette,  of  Virginia. 

For  promotion  from  Foreign  Service  officers 
of  class  6  to  class  5 : 
John  A,  Barcas.  of  New  Jersey. 
Miss    Shella-Kaye    O'Connell,    of    Massa- 
chusetts. 

Stephen  H.  Whilden.  of  California, 
For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  Infor- 
mation officers  of  class  5,  consular  officers, 
and  secretaries  in  the  Diplomatic  Service  of 
the  United  States  of  America: 
Bruce  Albright,  of  California, 
James  F.  Channing,  of  Virginia. 
Vance  C,  Pace,  of  Utah, 
For  promotion  from  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers of  class  7  to  class  6 :  ^^ 
Nicholas  S,  Baskey,  Jr,,  of  Ohio.       ■* 
Taylor  Edward  Clear,  of  Louisiana. 
William  H.  Dameron  III,  of  Georgia. 
James  W.  Elghmle,  Jr.,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia, 
Thomas  Howard  Gewecke,  of  Illinois, 
Edward  W.  Gnehm,  Jr,,  of  Georgia, 
George  A,  Go  wen  III,  of  North  Carolina. 
Hugh  G.  Hamilton,  Jr.,  of  Kansas. 
Daniel  T,  Hickey,  of  Pennsylvania, 
Michael  R,  Jackson,  of  Washington. 
John  F,  Keane.  of  New  York. 
Ira    R.    Kornbluth,    of    the    District    of 
Columbia, 
Sherwin  W.  Liff,  of  Illinois. 
Randolph  I.  Marcus,  of  New  York. 
Robert  Bruce  McMuUen.  of  Illinois. 
John  P,  Modderno,  of  Maryland. 
Warren  P,  Nixon,  of  Iowa, 
Michael  P,  Owens,  of  Texas, 
David  A.  Ross,  of  New  York. 
Ints  M.  Slllns,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Harry  L.  Stein,  of  New  Jersey. 
Tain  Pendleton  Tompkins,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia, 

Benjamin  Tua,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Daniel  F.  Waterman,  of  New  York. 
Thomas  Gary  Weston,  of  Michigan, 
For   promotion   from   Foreign   Service   in- 
formation officers  of  class  7  to  class  6: 
John  P,  Harrod,  of  Ohio, 
Edward  W.  Holland,  Jr  ,  of  New  Jersey. 
David  H.  Lambert,  of  California. 
Miss  Susan  E.  Lowe,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Rotjert  Petersen,  of  Ohio. 
Jonathan  L.  Silverman,  of  New  Jersey. 
Larry  R.  Taylor,  of  Washington. 
Robert  K.  Thomas,  of  Oklahoma. 
Miss  Carol   E.   Wilder,  of  Georgia. 
For   appointment   as   Foreign   Service   in- 
formation officers  of  class  6,  consular  officers, 


and  secretaries  in  the  Diplomatic  Service  of 
the  United  States  of  America: 

Miss  Caroline  Dunlop  MiUett,  of  Califor- 
nia. 

Ernesto  Uribe,  of  Texas. 
For  promotion  from  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers of  class  8  to  class  7: 

Ralph  M.  Buck,  of  Florida.     ■> 
Miss  Susan  Jo  Crane,  of  New  York. 
John  Seabury  Ford,  of  Ohio. 
Christopher  G.  L.  Jones,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

William  A.  Krug,  Jr.,  of  California. 
David  Jordan  Mang-an.  Jr.,  of  Wisconsin. 
Luciano  Manglaflco,  of  Connecticut, 
Bennett  A.  Marsh,  of  New  Jersey. 
Miss  Mary  Helen  Maughan,  of  Utah. 
David   Norman   Miller,   of   Nebraska. 
David   J.   Peashock,   of   Pennsylvania. 
William  H.  Siefken,  of  Texas. 
Earl    Douglas    Weniger,    of    New    York. 
Lyn  F.  Wheeler,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

FrankUn     Miller     Zuttermeister,     Jr.,     of 
Florida. 

For  promotion  from  Foreign  Service  infor- 
mation officers  of  class  8  to  class  7: 
C.  Roy  Fleming.  Jr.,  of  Tennessee. 
Miss  M.  Kathleen  Schloeder,  of  Virginia. 
For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  officers 
of  class  7,  consular  officers,  and  secretaries 
In    the    Diplomatic    Service    of    the    United 
States  of  America: 

Edward  Gordon  Abington,  Jr.,  of  Florida. 
Robert  Thomas  Banque,  of  California. 
John  S.  Boardman,  of  Ohio. 
John  V.  Brennan,  of  Oregon. 
George  A.  Chester,  Jr.,  of  California. 
Claude  L.  Clement,  of  New  York. 
Michael  Congdon,  of  Virginia. 
Roger  L,  Dankert.  of  Nebraska. 
Miss  Lynne  Bray  Foldessy,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Edward  F.  Fugit,  of  Illinois. 
John  Michael  Garner,  of  Texas, 
Cameron  R.  Hume,  of  New  York. 
Gilbert  Matthew  Johnson,  of  Michigan. 
Harvey  Lampert,  of  California. 
Paul  V,  Ray.  Jr.,  of  Wisconsin. 
David  E,  Reuther,  of  Washington. 
David  Roger  Telleen,  of  Michigan. 
Arlen  Ray  Wilson,  of  Wyoming. 
Richard  H.  Zorn  II,  of  Illinois. 
For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  Infor- 
mation officers  of  class  7,  consular  officers, 
and  secretaries  in  the  Diplomatic  Service  of 
the  United  States  of  America: 
Miss  Janet  E,  Collins,  of  Virginia. 
Joseph  S.  Fazekas,  of  Maryland. 
James  W.  Pindley,  of  Virginia. 
Robert  B,  Geyer,  of  Pennsylvania, 
Robert  F,  Le  Blanc,  of  Montana.      •■ 
Miss  Rosalind  E,  Leonard,  of  New  York. 
Donald  J,  Planty,  of  New  York. 
Stephan  Strain,  of  New  York, 
John  A,  Swenson,  of  Wisconsin. 
For  appointment  as  a  Foreign  Service  of- 
ficer  of   class   8.    a   consular   officer,    and    a 
secretary   In  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the 
United  States  of  America: 

Thedore  Eugene  Strickler,  of  Pennylvania. 
For   appointment   as   Foreign   Service   in- 
formation officers  of  class  8,  consular  officers, 
and  secretaries  in  the  Diplomatic  Service  of 
the  United  States  of  America : 

Miss  Betsy  A,  Fitzgerald,  of  Connecticut. 
Gerald  E.  Huchel,  of  Illinois. 
John  R,  Mankowskl.  of  Wisconsin. 
Foreign  Service  reserve  officers  to  be  con- 
sular officers  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica: 

Daniel  Alhimook,  of  Maryland. 
Edwin  F.   Atkins,   of   the   District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

James  A.  Hlgham,  of  Massachusetts. 
Edwin  J.  Pechous,  of  Illinois. 
Foreign  Service  reserve  officers  to  be  con- 
sular officers  sjnd  secretaries  in   the  Diplo- 
matic Service^f  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica: ■^ 

Archie  M.  Andrews,  of  Virginia. 
David  V,  Bernal,  of  Texas. 
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V.  Harwood  Blocker  III,  of  Virginia. 

Oliver  B.  Bongard,  of  Minnesota. 

Robert  E,  Brown,  of  California. 

Paul  M.  Byerly,  of  Virginia. 

Paul  J.  Byrnes,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

George  W.  Cave,  of  New  Jersey. 

John  E,  Chere.  of  Virginia. 

Miss  Margaret  Clapp,  of  Massachusetts. 

Stephen  L,  Conn,  of  Maryland, 

Gustaf  Coontz.  of  Massachusetts. 

Priedrlch  R.  Crupe,  of  Maryland. 

George  W,  Ford  II,  of  Maryland. 

Fritz  H,  Giesecke.  of  Virginia. 

Hugh  G,  Haight,  of  Maryland. 

John  F.  Hasey,  of  Virginia. 

George  T.  Kalaris,  of  Maryland. 

Donald  K,  Kanes,  of  Maryland. 

Walter  J.  Kaufman,  of  Virginia. 

Arthur  W,  Lewis,  of  Vermont. 

Robert  W.  Magee,  of  Maryland, 

Miss  Mary  E,  Marchany,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia, 

Samuel  L.  Martin,  of  New  Jersey. 

William  E,  McCarthy,  of  Virginia. 

John  W.  Mertz.  of  Virginia, 

George  A.  Naifeh,  of  Texas. 

Harry  L.  Orr,  of  Michigan. 

Peter  D,  Orr,  of  Washington, 

Robert  E.  Owen,  of  Wisconsin, 

Lawrer.ce  A.  Penn,  of  New  York. 

Richard  K  Pyle.  of  Rhode  Island. 

Howard  E.  Shetterly,  of  Ohio, 

Miss  Joan  V,  Smith,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Gordon  R.  Sterner,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia, 

Robert  F,  Thompson,  of  Virginia. 

Robert  E,  Tierney,  of  Virginia, 

Norman  H,  Tolman,  of  Massachuestts. 

Kenneth  F.  Wesolik.  of  Maryland. 

Robert  H.  White,  of  Virginia. 

Foreign  Service  officer  to  be  a  secretary  in 
the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the  United  SUtes 
of  America : 

Robert  C,  Ames,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Foreign  Service  staff  officers  to  be  consular 
officers  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

Miss  Elizabeth  Ann  Bowen.  of  North  Caro- 
lina, 

George  D.  Clee,  Jr,.  of  Connecticut, 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Miss  Margaret  M.  Cooney,  of  Rhode  Island. 
Miss  Marilyn  Crocker,  of  California, 
William  H,  Deardorff,  Jr..  of  Virginia, 
Condlt  N.  Eddy.  Jr..  of  New  York. 
Joseph  F,  Fagan.  of  Pennsylvania. 
Peter  D,  Guadagno,  of  Virginia, 
Miss  Ovsanna  Harpootian,  of  Rhode  Island. 
Irvin  Hicks,  of  Pennsylvania. 
James  S.  Huffman,  of  California, 
Richard  B,  Jackman.  of  Virginia. 
Joseph  A.  Malpeli.  of  Pennsylvania. 
Edsel  B.  McCow^n,  of  .'Alaska, 
Miss  Luby  H,  Miles,  of  Tennessee, 
James  W,  Mitchell,  of  Virginia, 
Miss  H,  Elizabeth  Nussbaum.  of  Illinois. 
Walter  John  OGrady,  of  New  York. 
John  D.  Parker,  of  California, 
Duane  A,  Rames.  of  South  Dakota, 
Miss  Margaret  E.  Rea,  of  California, 
Miss  Eleanor  M.  Ridge,  of  Massachusetts, 
Louis  P.  Russell,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Robert  L.  Scott,  of  Oklahoma. 
Paul  Solomon,  of  California. 
John  H.  Stein,  of  Rhode  Island, 
Dan  J.  Thai,  of  Virginia, 
Malcolm  L,  Trevor,  of  Plorldfi 
Elias  K.  Zughaib,  of  Maryland. 
In  the  Army 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

The  US.  Army  Reserve  officers  named  here- 
in for  promotion  as  Reserve  commissioned 
officers  of  the  Army,  under  provisions  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  section  593(a) 
and  3384: 

To  be  major  general 

Brig.  Gen,  Herbert  R,  Hackbarth,  SSAN 
XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Brig.  Gen.  James  M,  Roberts,  Jr  ,  SSAN 
XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brig.  Gen.  Leonard  S.  Woody,  SSAN  412- 
12-3237. 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  Richard  C,  Allgood.  Jr.,  SSAN  508- 
07-6001,  Quartermaster  Corps, 

Col.  James  W,  Dunham,  SSAN  379-16- 
3073.  Field  Artillery. 

Col,  Charles  L.  Easterday.  SSAN  304-18- 
7130.  Medical  Corps 
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Col.  Rogers  B.  Finch.  SS.\N  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Quartermaster  Corps, 

Col.  Orville  K.  Fletcher.  SSAN  531-12- 
0136,  Infantry. 

Col,  Naiff  H.  Kelel.  SSAN  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Military  Police  Corps. 

Col,  "Robert  D,  Upp.  SSAN  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Judge  Advocate  General  Corps. 

The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  U.S.  of- 
ficer named  herein  for  promotion  as  a  Re- 
serve Commissioned  officer  of  the  Army,  un- 
der the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  593(a)  and  3385: 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  Wilbert  A.  Allen,  SSAN  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Armor. 

The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  U.S.  of- 
ficers named  herein  for  appointment  as  Re- 
serve Commissioned  officers  of  the  Army  un- 
der the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  593 (a  i  and  3392: 

To  be  major  general 

Brig.  Gen,  Jack  W,  Blair,  SSAN  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Adjutant  General's  Corps, 

Brig.  Gen.  Larry  C.  Dawson,  SSAN  400-01- 
2956,  Adjutant  General's  Corps. 

Brig.  Gen,  John  N.  Owens.  SSAN  315-05- 
4725.  Adjutant  General's  Carps. 

Brig.  Gen.  Alberto  A,  Pico,  SSAN  582-66- 
6235,  Adjutant  General's  Corps, 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  Ferd  L.  Davis,  SSAN  237-50-952*.  In- 
fantrv. 

Col.  Van  Hlxson.  SSAN  XXX-XX-XXXX.  Field 
Artillery. 

Col.  Rafael  Rodriguez-Ema.  SSAN  580- 
68-7867.  Inf.intry. 

Col.  Theron  F.  Stimson,  SSAN  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Field  Artillery. 

Col.  Ron.ild  R.  Woodin.  SSAN  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Signal  Corps. 

In  the  Navv 

Vice  Adm.  Ralph  W.  Cousins,  U,S,  Navy, 
for  appointment  as  Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Op- 
erations in  the  Department  of  the  Navy  pur- 
suant to  Title  19,  United  States  Code,  section 
5085. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


SENATOR  HUGH  SCOTT'S  RECORD 
ON  EDUCATION  LEGISLATION 


HON.  WINSTON  L.  PROUTY 

OF   VERMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  July  27,  1970 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
decade  of  the  sixties.  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation expanded  vastly.  While  most  com- 
munities now  spend  up  to  70  or  80  cents 
of  each  local  tax  dollar  on  education,  the 
role  of  the  U.S.  Government  in  educa- 
tion is  very  significant.  The  U.S.  Office 
of  Education  provides  leadership  by 
fostering  innovation  and  giving  added 
basic  support  in  many  areas. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Scott  •  has  consistently  supported  ,  in- 
creased Federal  aid  to  education.  He  rec- 
ognized the  need  to  supplement  State 
and  local  funds  in  order  to  provide  the 
best  possible  education  for  our  Nation's 
citizens,  young  and  old.  He  also  works  to 
insure  that  Federal  programs  are  respon- 
sive to  local  needs. 

As  the  Republican  leader.  Senator 
ScoTT  continues  to  support  increased 
Federal  aid  to  education.  Because  of  his 


efforts  in  the  past,  Pennsylvania  now 
receives  greater  educational  assistance 
than  ever  before.  In  the  future.  Senator 
Scott  will  continue  his  efforts  to  insure  a 
quality  education  for  all  children. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Education  Subcommittee,  I  have  always 
been  gratified  by  the  leadership  Sena- 
tor Scott  has  demonstrated  in  the  field 
of  education.  His  record  is  a  most  impres- 
sive one. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Sena- 
tor Scott's  record  on  education  be 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  record 

on  education  was  ordered  to  be  printed 

in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Senator  Hugh  Scott's  Record  on  Education 

Legislation 

86th  congsess 

Legislation 

S.  924 — To  establish  for  educational  pur- 
poses, priority  in  award  of  television  chan- 
nels. 

S.  1016 — To  provide  for  a  5-year  program 
of  assistance  to  school  districts  in  meeting 
debt  service  on  leans  for  construction  of  ur- 
gently needed  elementary  or  secondary  pub- 
lic school  facilities. 

Votes 

Voted  to  authorize  funds  to  pay  principal 
and  Interest  annually  coming  due  on  school 


construction  obligations  in  the  aggregate 
principal  of  $4  billion  and  allocating  for  each 
of  the  next  4  years  $1  billion  for  school  pur- 
poses. 

Voted  to  increase  authorized  appropria- 
tions to  $15  per  school-age  child. 

Voted  to  authorize  allocation  of  up  to  $600 
million  for  school  construction  in  each  of 
the  ne.\t  5  fiscal  years. 

87TH    CONGRESS 

Leg:slaticn 

S.  3477 — To  provide  program  to  assist 
States  in  general  university  extension  educa- 
tion. 

S.J.  Res  205 — To  propose  amendment  to 
US,  Constitution  permitting  offering  of 
prayer  in  public  schools. 

Votes 

Voted  to  expand  the  utilization  of  televi- 
sion transmission  facilities  in  our  public 
schools  and  colleges,  and  in  adult  training 
programs. 

Voted  to  withhold  authorized  funds  from 
any  State  or  school  because  of  segregation. 

Voted  for  the  Mutual  Education  and  Cul- 
tural Exchange  Act  of  1961. 

88TH    CONGRESS 

Legislation 

S.  259 — To  allow  income  tax  deduction  for 
certain  amounts  spent  in  providing  a  higher 
education  for  self,  wife,  dependents, 

S.  1316 — To  establish  a  National  Council 
on  the  Arts  and  a  National  Arts  Foundation, 


25952 

Votes 

Voted  not  to  reduce  vocational  education 
authorizations  and  not  to  eliminate  pro- 
grams for  residential  vocational  schools  and 
w;  rlt-study  grants. 

Voted  for  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act. 

Voted  to  allow  church-owned,  operated 
or  controlled  colleges  and  universities  to  be 
eligible  for  Federal  loans  and  grants. 

Voted  for  the  Higher  Education  Pacllltlss 
Act  or  1963. 

89TH  CONGRESS 

Legislation 

S.  2067 — ^To  Increase  educational  assistance 
allowances  to  war  orphans. 

S.  2778 — To  provide  financial  assistance 
for  the  education  of  orphans  and  other  chil- 
dren lacking  parental  support. 

S.  2921 — To  prov-lde  a  special  school  milk 
program  for  children. 

S.  3405 — To  provide  for  sharing  of  Federal 
tax  receipts  with  States  for  purposes  of  edu- 
cation. 

Votes 

Voted  to  liberalize  the  formula  providing 
financial  assistance  to  local  school  agencies 
for  children  of  low-jlncome  families. 

Voted  for  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965. 

Voted  for  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965. 

Voted  to  provide  $5.2  million  for  matching 
grants  to  the  States  for  community  develop- 
ment training  progracns. 

Voted  to  prop)08e  a  Constitutional  amend- 
ment to  allow  voluntary  prayer  In  public 
schools. 

Voted  for  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Amendments  of  1966. 

90TH  CONGRESS 

Legislation 

S.  2871 — To  broaden  and  expand  food  serv- 
ice programs  for  children  under  the  National 
School  Lxmch  Act. 

S.  1033 — To  provide  assistance  to  States  for 
development    and   construction   of   compre- 
hensive community  colleges. 
Votes 

Voted  to  extend  for  2  years:  (1)  the  school 
disaster  program,  (2)  authorization  for 
school  construction  In  federally  Impacted 
areas,  and  (3)  the  coverage  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  for  children  attending  Department  of 
Defense  schools  and  Indian  children. 

Voted  to  Increase  by  $14.9  million  funds 
for  the  Teacher  Corps. 

Voted  for  the  Higher  Education  amend- 
ments of  1968. 

Voted  to  authorize  $50  million  for  Fiscal 
Year  1969  and  1970  for  school  lunch  pro- 
grams. 

Voted  for  the  Vocational  Educational 
Amendments  of  1968. 

Voted  to  Increase  by  $10  million  funds 
for  the  school  dropout  prevention  program 
under  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act. 

9 1ST    CONGRESS 

Legislation 

3.  1788 — To  assslt  In  removing  financial 
barriers  to  the  acquisition  of  a  post-sec- 
ondary education  by  all  those  capable  of 
benefitting. 

S.  2422 — That  the  Secretary  of  HEW  shall 
prescribe  maximum  rate  of  Interest  allowed 
for  student  loans. 

S.  2579 — To  authorize  Commissioner  of 
Education  to  make  Vocational  Education 
Opportunity  Grants. 

S.  3850 — To  provide  for  emergency  assist- 
ance to  the  Nation's  medical  and  dental 
schools. 

Votes 

Voted  for  the  Insured  Student  Loan  Emer- 
gency Amendments  of  1969. 

Voted  to  Increase  school  aid  for  federally 
Impacted  areas  by  $60  million. 


EXTENSION^  OF  REMARKS 

CHANCELLOR  ALEXANDER  HEARD 
OP  VANDERBILT  UNIVERSITY  RE- 
PORTS TO  PRESIDENT  ON  CAMPUS 
UNREST 


July  '27,  1970 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  27.  1970 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Miss  Mary  McGrory,  the  distinguished 
coliunnist  of  the  Washington  Star,  re- 
cently assessed  a  report  prepared  by 
Chancellor  Alexander  Heard,  of  Vander- 
bilt  University,  for  President  Nixon  con- 
cerning student  unrest. 

Miss  McGrory's  analysis  is  perceptive 
and  penetrating  and  because  of  the 
great  interest  of  my  colleagues  and  the 
American  people  in  this  matter  I  place 
Miss  McGrory's  column  in  the  Record. 
The  article  follows : 

YouNo  Gripes  in  Nixon's  Lap 
(By  Mary  McGrory) 
The  40  pages  of  the  extraordinary  docu- 
ment Chancellor  Alexander  Heard  of  Van- 
derbllt  University  left  at  the  White  House 
as  he  departed  can  be  summarized  In  a  sen- 
tence: The  President  Is  wrong,  the  students 
are  right. 

He  has  been  obtuse  and  maladroit  in 
dealing  with  them,  says  Heard.  He  has  been 
willfully  and  woefully  out  of  touch.  He  has 
failed  to  recognize  a  "national  emergency" 
of  his  own  making. 

The  students,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
shown  the  qualities  he  should  have — com- 
mitment and  compassion.  They  may  be  ego- 
centric and  emotional,  and  sometimes  in- 
tolerant, but  they  are,  for  the  most  part, 
idealists,  suid  their  opposition  to  the  war 
is  not  based  on  their  draft  status. 

No  report  in  the  annals  of  special  adviser 
literature  has  been  so  unsparing.  Heard  and 
his  colleague,  Dr.,James  E.  Cheek,  president 
of  Howard  University,  had  the  run  of  the 
administration  and  11  hours  with  the  Presi- 
dent. They  saw  and  heard  little  to  make  them 
hope  that  the  President  learned  the  lesson  of 
Cambodia,  although  they  list  in  a  paragraph 
some  positive  actions,  like  the  signing  of  the 
18-year-old  voting  bill  and  the  withdrawal 
of  tax  exemptions  from  "segregation  acad- 
emies," which  may  or  may  not  have  been 
of  their  prompting. 

The  trouble,  as  the  pair  from  academe  see 
It,  begins  and  ends  with  the  President.  Only 
he  can  set  it  right. 

DIFFERENT    LANCUAGES 

The  President  and  the  ^ung  are  talking 
different  languages.  He  addresses  them  in 
Cold  War  rhetoric  which  has  no  meaning 
for  them. 

Obviously,  the  President  addressed  to  them 
a  complaint  familiar  to  White  House  staffers: 
Why  did  the  youth  not  erupt  in  moral  indig- 
nation over  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Czecho- 
slovakia as  they  did  over  the  Cambodian  In- 
cursion? 

Heard  explains:  "They  feel  that  by  the 
wrongness  of  our  own  policies,  such  as  the 
war  In  Vietnam,  we  have  lost  our  moral 
standing  to  condemn  other  countries.  Sec- 
ond, there  is  an  obsession  with  our  own 
problems,  a  feeling  that  our  own  crises  should 
occupy  all  ou^  attention.  Third,  the  fear 
of  communism  is  less  than  existed  a  decade 
ago." 

They  lay  waste  the  President's  contention 
that  the  war  Is  not  the  overriding  grievance 
of  the  students.  In  his  famous  morning- 
after-Cambodia  outburst  at  the  Pentagon, 
the  President  said  that  if  It  wasn't  the  war 
it  would  be  something  else,  "you  name  it." 


THE   "salient" 

The  war,  says  Heard  firmly,  may  not  be 
the  only  Issue,  but  It  Is  the  "salient"  Issue. 
And  If  the  President  expands  It,  or  takes 
action  that  looks  that  way,  then  forget 
any  normal  activity  on  the  campuses  next 
fall. 

Nixon's  dawn  visit  to  the  students  who  had 
come  here  to  demonstrate  against  the  Cam- 
bodia Invasion  is  praised  as  "a  splendid  act." 
But  the  choice  of  his  subject  matter — surf- 
ing and  football — was  calamitous. 

"That  offended  students  who  felt  Im- 
mersed In  a  national  tragedy,"  says  the  In- 
exorable Heard,  "like  telling  a  Joke  at  a 
funeral." 

At  the  White  House,  the  fear  of  repression 
among  students  is  put  down  as  "paranoia." 
Not  according  to  the  visiting  specialists.  They 
tell  the  President  that  the  arrests  of  stu- 
dents and  faculty  "after  your  si>e€ch  In 
Knoxvllle  for  'disrupting  a  religious  service' 
Is  taken  In  evidence,  as  are  the  attacks  by 
construction  workers  on  students  In  New 
York  and  on  the  veteran  and  his  family  In 
St.  Louis." 

They  tell  him.  In  effect,  to  stop  playing 
games.  He  has  to  do  the  right  thing  and  ad- 
mit It.  This  would  seem  to  be  a  reproach  for 
such  things  as  presenting  the  Family  Assist- 
ance Plan,  which  Is  aimed  at  helping  poor 
blacks,  as  an  exercise  In  welfare  reform  and 
managerial  efficiency. 

"Policies  adopted  and  steps  taken  that 
respond  to  the  concerns  of  the  disillusioned 
must  be  recognized  and  understood  by  them 
as  doing  Just  that — If  their  confidence  Is  to 
be  restored." 

REMARKABLE     PASSAGE 

And  In  one  remarkable  passage.  Heard 
warns  the  President  about  the  dangers  of 
know-nothlngism.  "Intellectual  power  ought 
not  to  be  forgotten,"  he  writes,  and  the  words 
are  iinderlined. 

The  White  House  may  be  startled  at  the 
vehemence  of  the  report.  Heard's  associates 
will  not.  They  had  promised  that  he  would 
not  tell  the  President  what  he  wanted  to 
hear,  and  recall  ri«  said  he  would  be  the 
White  House  eml»ry  from  the  campuses, 
not  to  them.       "^^r 

The  hawks  andWne  hardhats  will  be  en- 
raged at  this  stiff  lecture  but  students  should 
hall  it.  They  might  have  written  it  them- 
selves. 

There  is  no  comfort  for  the  President. 
Congress  is  not  mentioned.  Neither  Is  the  vice 
president.  "Sledge-hammer  statements  by 
public  official  Impugning  the  motives  of  dis- 
sent" are  cited,  but  from  the  context,  they 
could  be  the  President's  own. 

Peace  in  the  generational  war  is  up  to  him. 
Heard  says,  and  he  better  get  right  to  the 
negotiating  table. 


WHAT  AMERICA  MEANS  TO  ME 


HON.  J.  CALEB  BOGGS 

OF    DELAWARE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  July  27,  1970 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  recently 
the  Wilmington  Lodge  of  Elks  No.  307 
of  Wilmington,  Del.,  held  a  Flag  Day 
ceremony. 

Mr.  Thomas  Schranck,  president  of 
the  Building  Trade  Council  of  Delaware, 
was  the  principal  speaker  at  the  occa- 
sion; and  I  believe  his  address  is  a  most 
appropriate  one. 

Also,  the  Wilmington  Lodge  of  Elks 
conducts  an  annual  essay  contest.  This 
year's  winners  were:  Miss  Evelsm  Ewing 
of  Claymont,  Del.,  and  Mr.  James  H. 
Trask,  Jr.,  of  Wilmington,  Del.  Their 
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short  essays  on  "What  America  Means 
to  Me"  are  good  evidence  of  our  young 
people's  faith  in  this  country  and  their 
determination  to  solve  its  problems. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Schranck's  address  and 
the  two  essays  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  by  J.  Thomas  Schranck 
Exalted  Ruler,  Members  and  Guests  of  the 
Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks. 

Today  all  across  this  great  land  of  ours, 
many  high  sounding  words  of  praise  will  be 
heaped  on  our  flag  and  on  those  who  Indi- 
vidually or  collectively  performed  great  acts 
of  Bravery  on  and  off  the  Battlefield  acting 
under  this  Banner.  It  is  meet  and  right  that 
this  should  be  done.  Let  us  today  reaffirm 
allegiance  to  our  Flag  and  to  what  it  repre- 
sents. Justice,  Freedom  and  Democracy. 

Let  there  be  no  question  of  our  support 
of  our  Servicemen  no  matter  where  they 
may  be,  in  Viet  Nam,  Cambodia,  the  Par 
East,  Europe,  or  right  here  in  our  land.  Let 
there  be  no  question  of  our  prayers  for  their 
safe  return  to  their  Loved  Ones.  Let  there 
be  no  question  of  our  abiding  sympathy  to 
the  families  of  those  who  will  not  return 
and  our  everlasting  gratitude  to  those  who 
have  served  us  in  all  our  worldly  troubles. 
Those  who  have  served  in  armed  conflict 
remember  well  the  surge  of  pride  and  the 
tingle  of  the  spine  when  our  National  Ban- 
ner was  unfurled  on  the  Battlefield  and  the 
High  Seas.  Today  let  us  examine  how  we  as 
Americans  can  help  to  serve  our  Flag  better 
and  bring  to  all  In  this  Land.  Justice — Free- 
dom and  Democracy. 

Our  Nation  Is  troubled  as  never  before. 
Crime  runs  rampant  in  the  streets — murder, 
arson,  rape,  muggings  and  holdups  are  com- 
monplace. Let  us  support  meaningful  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  National,  State  and  Local 
Governments  to  attack  the  root  causes \pf 
this  problem,  unemployment,  inadequate 
housing,  poor  education,  and  by  active  par- 
ticipation help  to  eradicate  this  problem, 
how  better  to  serve  our  flag. 

Some  of  our  Youth,  and  we  seem  to  have 
lost  the  ability  to  communicate  with  them, 
burn  schools,  smash  and  destroy  and  yes, 
riot  In  the  streets.  Let  us  seek  to  listen  to 
their  problems  and  offer  solutions  to  them 
rather  than  dismiss  them  with  a  wave  of  the 
hand  and  an  admonition  to  grow  up,  they 
cry  out  to  us  in  their  frustration  and 
despair.  Let  us  actively  participate  In  solv- 
ing this  problem  and  by  so  doing  eradicate  it. 
How  better  to  serve  our  Flag.  A  Vocal  mi- 
nority of  the  Black  Community  Join  to- 
gether to  smash,  burn,  loot  and  riot  In  their 
frustration  and  anger  over  real  or  imagined 
problems  their  communities  face.  Let  us 
actively  participate  In  finding  solutions  to 
these  problems  and  by  so  doing  eradicate 
them.  How  t>etter  to  serve  our  Flag. 

Our  Nation  agonizes  over  our  Involvement 
in  Asia,  the  Impending  conflict  in  the  Middle 
East  and  elsewhere.  Let  us  actively  partic- 
ipate by  communicating  with  our  elected 
leaders  and  letting  them  know  our  thoughts 
on  these  foreign  matters  that  divide  and 
dismay  us  and  by  active  participation  find 
a  lasting  solution  towards  peace  on  this 
Earth  for  us,  our  children,  our  children's 
children  for  all  time  to  come.  How  better  to 
serve  our  Flag. 

As  I  sat  contemplating  what  to  say  here 
today,  an  old  Patriotic  Song  came  to  mind 
and  I  Jotted  some  thoughts  of  mine  between 
the  lines  and  with  your  permission  would 
like  to  read  them  to  you. 

My  County  Tls  of  Thee — "ns  of  Thee  I 
speak  to  friends  and  neighbors  and  all  others 
who  will  listen,  Tls  to  Thee  I  pledge  my 
undying  love  and  faith.  Tls  on  Thee  the 
hope  of  the  World  rests. 
Sweet    Land    of    Liberty — Liberty    to    go 
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where  I  please,  when  I  please,  to  speak  what 
I  please  without  transgressing  the  Rights  of 
others,  to  pursue  any  goal  that  you  have 
made  attainable.  Liberty  to  walk  with  kings 
or  paupers  or  to  walk  alone  with  you. 

Of  Thee  I  Sing — I  sing  to  the  high  heavens 

my  praise  of  You,  I  sing  of  the  opportunities 

granted  me  and  all  Americans,  I  Sing  of  the 

never  ending  quest  for  equality  that  You  have 

■  charged  us  to  deliver. 

Land  Of  The  Pilgrims  Pride— 'Pilgrims  of 
yesteryear  as  well  as  today — down  through 
the  years  seeking  freedom  from  oppression 
and  tyranny  and  finding  that  freedom  In  the 
Arms  of  that  Great  Lady  In  the  Harbor  of 
New  York. 

Land  Where  My  Fathers  Died — Some  in 
Peace  and  Happiness,  some  In  the  bitter 
anger  of  war  here  and  elsewhere,  but 
wherever  and  however  with  a  desire  I  am  sure 
to  serve  You. 

From  Every  Mountain  Side — Prom  the 
Mountains,  The  Hilltops,  the  Plains,  The 
Prairies,  the  Cities,  The  Towns,  the  Hamlets. 

Let  Freedom  Ring — Let  Freedom  Ring  for 
all  the  World  to  hear  and  as  hope  springs 
eternal,  we  pray  that  around  this  planet  we 
Inhabit  let  Freedom  Ring. 

How  Better  To  Serve  Our  Flag. 

What  America  Means  to  Me 
(By.Evelyn  Ewing,  Claymont  High  School, 
>  Claymont,  Del.) 

"I  was  born  an  American,  I  will  live  an 
American,  I  shall  die  an  American."  '  America 
is  certainly  the  greatest  nation  on  earth.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  it  Is  perfect.  It  has  Its 
share  of  Ignorance,  cruelty,  bigotry  and 
hatred.  At  times  these  evUs  seem  to  be 
overwhelming.  But  In  spite  of  everything 
wrong  with  America  today,  there  remains  a 
certain  vttallty  in  the  spirit  of  the  people 
which  tflumphs  over  contempt.  Unkind 
words  and  heartless  deeds  seem  only  to  re- 
new and  strengthen  the  Ideal  of  American- 
ism. Generosity,  love  of  Justice  and  faith  In 
mankind  are  fundamental  In  America.  With 
these  Ideals  as  guidelines  and  universal  p>eace 
and  harmony  as  goals,  the  "American  Dream" 
must  surely  be  realized. 

What  America  Means  to  Me 
(By  James  H.  Trask,  Jr.,  Saleslanum  School, 
Wilmington,  Del.) 
America  Is  a  land  of  dreams.  The  United 
States  is  the  embodiment  of  a  dream  of  our 
founding  fathers.  Their  dream,  a  dream  of 
equality,  of  opportunity,  of  brotherhood,  of 
freedom.  Is  the  guiding  light  of  the  people  of 
this  nation.  In  reality,  however,  a  dream 
becomes  complex.  No  government  or  society 
oould  ever  be  expected  to  be  perfect  because 
of  the  imperfection  Inherent  in  man.  As 
flaws  in  the  system  appear,  therefore,  they 
must  be  remedied — no  flaw  is  so  large  that 
the  system  itself  cannot  correct  It.  Through 
our  errors,  through  our  moments  of  trial 
and  tragedy,  we  as  a  nation  have  learne<i  and 
progressed.  And  we  must  proceed,  for  cer- 
tainly we  must  strive  for  that  unattainable 
perfection.  We  must  be  caireful,  however,  not 
to  let  our  Interests  In  the  progress  of  tech- 
nology overstep  those  of  the  progress  of  hu- 
manity. This  is  the  America  I  see. 
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"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Commimist  North  Vietnam  is  sadis- 
tically practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,500  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


FELLOWSHIP  OP  RECONCILIATION 
REPORTS  FINDINGS  OF  SPECIAL 
MISSION  TO  VIETNAM 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  27,  1970 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 


Daniel  Webster,  Speech,  July  17,  1850. 


OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  27.  1970 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following:  The  re- 
port of  a  special  factfinding  mission 
composed  of  delegations  from  the  United 
States,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the 
Netherlands,  will  be  of  particular  in- 
terest to  my  colleagues  who  have  been 
made  aware  during  the  past  few  weeks  of 
the  true  situation  in  Vietnam. 

The  report  follows : 
Statement  op  Fellowship  op  Reconcilia- 
tion— Vietnam  Factfindi.ng  Mission 
We  have  Just  returned  from  Saigon  where 
we  completed  an  8  day  special  factfinding 
mission  inquiring  into  reports  of  growing  ex- 
pressions for  peace  in  South  V^ietnam  and 
intensified  political  repression. 

We  were  Joined  In  Saigon  by  delegations 
from  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the 
Netherlands. 

In  Vietnam  we  met  18  hours  a  day  with 
representatives  of  the  religious  communi- 
ties, lawyers,  labor  leaders,  writers,  student 
groups,  women's  groups.  Intellectuals,  and 
politicians.  We  talked  with  rice  farmers  in 
the  fleld.  We  met  with  Vietnamese  and">. 
American  soldiers,  and  several  members  of 
the  American  press.  We  also  met  with  U.S. 
Deputy  Ambassador  Samuel  D.  Berger. 

The  situation  we  discovered  in  Vietnam 
Is  both  much  worse  and.  at  the  same  time, 
more  hopeful  than  we  had  anticipated.  Po- 
litical repression  Is  extreme.  We  discovered 
police  and  police  agents  are  everywhere.  We 
learned  that  when  Vietnamese  speak  out  for 
peace  the  government  Jails  them  on  the  pre- 
text that  anyone  who  opposes  the  govern- 
ment must  be  pro-Communist.  It  is  com- 
mon for  Vietnamese  who  criticize  the  gov- 
ernment to  be  arrested  under  the  An  Tri  law, 
which  allows  people  to  be  Imprisoned  on  a 
renewable  basis  from  6  months  to  2  years 
without  trial.  Many  Vietnamese,  especially 
students  In  the  last  3  months,  have  been 
tortured  at  Interrogation  centers  and  prisons 
like  Con  Son  and  Thu  Due.  We  saw  the 
bruises  of  the  victims  and  we  heard  several 
of  their  direct  accounts  of  the  incredible  tor- 
ture by  the  U.S.  supported  Thleu  Ky  regime 
from  ex-prlsoners  and  from  mothers  and 
wives  of  youths  who  we  now  in  prison. 

Newspapers  which  dare  to  carry  news  crit- 
ical of  the  government  frequently  are  confis- 
cated by  the  police  before  they  reach  the 
stands.  While  we  were  in  Vietnam,  a  dally 
issue  of  the  English  language  newspaper, 
Saigon  post,  was  confiscated  because  It 
carried  excerpts  from  Secretary  of  State  Rog- 
ers' speech  in  San  PrancL-^o  in  which  he  ^ 
made  reference  to  the  possibility  of  coalition 
government  In  Saigon. 

The  hopeful  side  of  our  report  Is  that  we 
believe  that  a  way  to  achieve  peace  exists 
short  of  military  victory  for  either  side.  The 
strongest  desires  of  the  Vietnamese  people 
are  for  peace  and  self-determination.  Our 
meetings   with   many   Important   groups  in 
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South  Vietnam  have  convinced  us  that  they 
will  continue  to  struggle  for  these  twin  goals 
in  spite  of  the  hardships  of  the  war  and  the 
severe  measures  of  repression  by  the  Thleu/ 
Ky  regime.  The  military  power  of  the  United 
States  cannot  be  underestimated,  but  nei- 
ther can  the  determination  and  capacity  of 
the  "other  side."  Some  form  of  interim  gov- 
ernment must  be  found  which  could  be  ac- 
ceptable to  both  sides.  Obviously,  this  cannot 
be  the  government  of  Thieu  Ky  since  it  is  so 
closely  tied  to  the  United  States  and  con- 
tinuation of  the  war.  Again  and  again  we 
were  told  by  Vietnamese  that  the  most  Im- 
portant step  the  United  States  could  taice  for 
peace  is  to  withdraw  support  from  the 
Thieu  Ky  regime.  This  would  allow  for  the 
formation  of  an  Interim  government  of  recon- 
ciliation, acceptable  to  both  sides  which 
would  be  able  to  negotiate  4,he  withdrawal 
of  U.S.  forces,  certainly  an  essential  objective 
to  Vietnamese,  and  at  the  same  time  develop 
the  basis  for  a  genuine  and  workable  coali- 
tion government  for  South  Vietnam. 

We  believe  that  is  the  only  alternative  to 
continuing  the  slaughter  of  the  Vietnam  war. 
The  United  States  must  withdraw  its  sup- 
port from  the  present  warlike  aad  repressive 
regime  or  acitnowledge  its  commitment  to 
pursue  the  war,  not  merely  against  the 
"other  side,"  but  against  the  vast  majority 
of  Vietnamese,  sometimes  silenced,  some- 
times courageously  speaking-out.  who  want 
their  country  free,  free  of  war  and  free  of 
foreign  domination.  There  will  not  be  peace 
in  Vietnam  until  there  is  a  government  of 
peace  in  Saigon. 

The  spe»i^  delegation  from  the  United 
States  incluafc<J^  Dr.  David  Hunter,  ■  deputy 
general  secretary.  National  Council  of 
Churches;  Charles  Palmer,  pjesident.  Na- 
tional Student  Association:  Sister  Mary  Luke 
Tobtn,  superior  genersd.  Sisters  of  Loretto, 
representing  Catholic  Peace  Fellowship;  Sam 
Brown,  former  coordinator,  Vietnam  Mora- 
torium Committee:  Dorothy  Cotton,  director, 
citizenship  education  program.  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference:  Bishop 
Paul  Moore.  Jr.,  Episcopal  Diocese  of  New 
York:  Rabbi  Balfour  Brlckner,  director  of  In- 
terfaith  Activities.  Union  of  American  He- 
brew Congregations:  Bernard  Lafayette,  ex- 
ecutive staff,  SCLC;  Timothy  Butz,  student 
at  Kent  State  University  and  a  Vietnam  vet- 
eran:  and  Ron  Young  of  the  Fellowship  of 

\  Reconciliation,  coordinator  of  the  U.S.  dele- 

"-gatlon  "*• 


PORTRAIT  OP  AN  INDIAN  CHIEF: 
CHIEF  FULTON  BATTISE  OF  ALA- 
BAMA-COUSHATTA  TRIBE 


HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNFTED  STATES 

Monday.  July  27.  1970. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Alabama-Coushatta  Indian  Reservation 
is  the  only  reservation  in  Texas.  The  res- 
ervation is  located  on  U.S.  Highway  190 
between  Livingston  and  Woodville.  This 
is  within  the  Big  Thicket  area  of  Texas. 
The  reservation  is  on  the  northwestern 
comer  of  the  proposed  Big  Thicket  Na- 
tional Park.  The  reservation  is  home  for 
a  far-sighted  group  of  Indians  who  are 
making  a  determined  and  successful 
effort  to  improve  their  economic  situa- 
tion through  tourism. 

The  pleasure  of  visiting  the  reserva- 
tion has  been  mine  on  several  occasions, 
ram  very  proud  to  be  an  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  Alabama-Coushatta  Tribe.  My 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

most  recent  visit  was  with  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Bible)  and  Mr.  George  B.  Hartzog, 
Jr.,  Director  of  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice, on  June  12,  1970.  The  people  of  the 
reservation  honored  us  with  ceremonial 
dances,  a  scenic  tour  of  the  reservation, 
and  a  view  of  their  arts  and  crafts  cen- 
ter. The  visit  to  the  reservation  was  a 
highlight  of  a  helicopter  and  automobile 
tour  of  the  Big  Thicket  which  we  took  in 
cormection  with  the  field  hearings  on  S.  4, 
my  bill  to  establish  a  Big  Thicket  Na- 
tional Park  of  not  less  than  100.000  acres. 

A  newspaper  article  about  Chief  Ful- 
ton Battise,  the  leader  of  the  Alabama- 
Coushatta  Tribe,  appeared  in  the  July 
26,  1970.  issue  of  the  Houston  Chronicle, 
in  section  1.  page  25.  The  article  is  by 
Margie  Kirkland  and  is  entitled  "Por- 
tl-ait  of  an  Indian  Chief." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
PoRTRArr    OF    r.s    Indian    Chief,    Leader    op 

AliABAMA-COUSHATTA  TRIBE 

(By  Margie  Kirkland) 

Livingston. — What's  it  like  to  be  an  In- 
dian chief  nowadays?  Is  a  chief  as  impor- 
tant as  his  rank  suggests?  Etoes  he  portray 
the  fierceness  that  little  ooys  take  on  when 
they  play  cowboy  and  Indian  games?  Is  there 
any  power  in  the  role  of  chief?  Or  does  he 
carry  the  title  like  an  honorary  doctorate? 

Getting  to  know  a  20th  century  chief  may 
be  as  difficult  as  it  was  in  pioneer  days — 
especially  if  it's  to  be  a  verbose  acquaintance. 

"Chief  Kina, '  who  in  the  workaday  world 
Is  Fulton  Battise.  Is  leader  of  the  Alabama- 
Coushatta  trlb€s.  which  live  on  Te.xas'  only 
Indian  reservation,  17  miles  southeast  of 
Livingston. 

He  is  61,  stocky,  dark  and  a  bit  sad-eyed. 
His  expression  at  times  changes  into  that 
of  a  shrewd  warrior  of  an  innocent  brave. 
More  often,  he  looks  stern  and  unyielding. 

Battise  was  elected  chief  by  his  people. 
The  position  is  not  handed  down  through 
inheritance.  Sylestine  Cooper  was  "first 
chief"  until  January  of  this  year,  when  Bat- 
tise received  the  war  bonnet  in  ceremonies 
at  the  main  ground  of  the  reservation. 

The  "main  ground,"  or  Indian  Village,  Is 
a  complex  of  tourist  attractions.  There  is  a 
museum,  snack  bar,  barbecue  stand  and  a 
war  dance  area.  It's  a  small  part  of  the  more 
than  4000  acres  that  make  up  the  reserva- 
tion. The  tourist  center  is  a  busy  place  and 
a  good  source  of  income  for  the  tribes. 

There  are  around  400  inhabitants  on  these 
4000  acres. 

The  chief  is  Alabama,  not  Coushatta,  al- 
though the  tribes  are  considered  cousins  and 
have  a  long  hls'xry  of  cohabitation.  They  are 
peaceful,  friendly  and  Independent.  The  two 
tribes  differ  slightly.  History  records  that  in 
Xhe  past.  Covishatta  people  have  been  by 
nature  more  war-like  and  Impetuous  than 
the  Alabamas. 

Battise  said  that  formerly  the  chief  was 
responsible  for  knowing  the  forests  and  loca- 
tion of  springs.  He  had  to  be  skilled  in  hunt- 
ing. And.  of  course,  he  presided  over  council 
meetings. 

Today  the  role  Is  much  the  same,  with 
emphasis  on  council  meetings.  They  meet 
twice  monthly  to  discuss  problems  and  make 
decisions.  The  duties  of  the  council  are  simi- 
lar to  those  of  any  small  city  council. 

Chief  Klna  has  an  assistant,  or  second 
chief — his  cousin.  Emmitt  Battise.  Also  of 
the  Alabama  tribe.  Etamltt  teaches  In  the 
Rusk  public  school  system,  where  he  also  Is 
baseball  coaoh. 
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The  chief  is  a  day  laborer  at  Camden  Ply- 
wood Co.,  a  sawmill  15  miles  from  the  reser- 
vation. He  has  been  employed ^»t  Camden  for 
23  years,  off  and  on,  as  a  log  cutter.  Numerous 
other  members  of  the  tribes  are  employed 
there. 

Chief  and  Mrs.  Battise  live  In  a  small  house 
two  miles  from  Indian  Village.  The  house  is 
surrounded  by  a  split  rail  fence  erected  by 
Battise  himself. 

They  have  a  daughter.  Zatha.  who  teaches 
music  in  elementary  schools  at  Tucumcarl, 
N.M.  She  is  a  graduate  of  Southeastern  Col- 
leges, Durant,  Okla.,  and  spends  summers 
with  her  parents. 

Chief  Kina  looks  most  comfortable  when 
he  wears  his  war  bonnet.  Although  not  an 
original  one  from  a  century  ago,  it  is  a  good  • 
reproduction  of  the  chief's  headgear  worn  at 
early-day  powwows.  His  wife  made  his  cere- 
monial costume.  ^ 

The  tribes  have  special  occasions  when  he 
dons  this  regalia.  At  these  times.  Battise  Is 
every  inch  a  chief.  It  is  there,  showing 
plainly,  mirrored  in  his  eyes  and  somber 
countenance. 

Asked  about  his  philosophy  of  life.  Chief 
Klna  replied:  "All  I  know  is  what  I  began 
to  know  in  1918  'til  now.  We  living  in  a  better 
way.  And,  we  looking  forward  to  having  bet- 
ter place.  White  people  been  good  to  us  and 
we  are  proud  of  It." 

Battise  is  a  peculiar  blend  of  pride  and  hu- 
mility. Concerning  his  own  education,  he 
said:  "I  never  finished  high  school.  That  is 
why  I  am  nothing." 

Not  everyone  shares  this  view.  Fulton 
Battise  is  in  a  position  to  prove  himself 
wrong.  He's  making  new  friends  for  his 
tribes.  He's  trying  to  move  with  the  times. 

The  Alabama-Coushatta  people  are  receiv- 
ing more  recognition  than  ever  before.  Other 
Americans  are  beginning  to  let  them  mean 
something — not  only  for  the  heritage  of  their 
past,  but  for  their  unique  place  in  present- 
day  Texas.     • 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVIIS 

Monday.  July  27,  1970 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  have  lived  in 
freedom  for  194  years,  and  living  in  that 
freedom  we  often  forget  what  a  priceless 
possession  freedom  is,  iand  while  we  en- 
joy it,  much  of  the  world  only  knows 
Communist  domination  and  oppression. 

The  86th  Congress,  in  1959,  proclaimed 
Captive  Nations  Week  to  be  observed  dur- 
ing the  third  week  of  July  of  each  year. 
This  observance  is  used  to  show  to  our 
captive  brethren  i^  eastern  and  central 
Elurope  the  Amencan  solidarity  in  ex- 
pressing our  concern  for  those  who  re- 
main in  subjugation  throughout  the 
world. 

The  initial  reaction  to  this  Captive  Na- 
tions Resolution  was  an  angry  response 
from  the  Russian  Government,  denying 
that  proven  fact  that  there  were  enslaved 
countries  dominated  by  Soviet  Russia  or 
Russian  puppet  governments. 

For  11  years  now,  we  have  observed 
Captive  Nations  Week.  We  have  been 
bringing  the  pHght  of  these  subjugated 
people  to  the  attention  of  the  world  for 
too  long  a  time.  It  is  important  that  we 
continue  to  take  such  action  which  will 
bring  ap.  annual  recollection  of  the  reali- 
ties o;  Russian  denial  of  freedom  and 
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liberty  to  over  a  billion  individuals,  whose 
God-given  right  is  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness. 

The  Captive  Nations  Weeks  manifesto 
of  1970,  points  out  that  this  year's  ob- 
servance falls  just  two  months  after  the 
25th  anniversary  of  the  \ictorious  close 
of  World  War  n.  yet  a  generation  of  peo- 
ple in  eastern  and  central  Europe  do  not 
know  the  full  meaning  of  liberty  and 
freedom. 

Captive  Nations  Weeks  will  always 
serve  an  important  purpose.  It  will  stand 
as  a  reminder  that  there  must  be  created 
an  atmosphere  for  peace  in  the  world  in 
which  the  people  of  both  Communist  and 
free  nations  will  have  the  right  of  self- 
determination  In  establishing  their  gov- 
ernment and  in  choosing  their  way  of 
life. 

As  long  as  there  is  a  solitary  nation 
under  the  domination  of  an  oppressor, 
we  must  continue  to  seek  every  possible 
solution  to  obtain  justice  and  freedom 
for  all. 

It  is  my  hope  that  in  the  very  near 
future  we  will  see  the  observance  of  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  fall  into  disuse,  to  see 
a  brighter  day  for  those  presently  denied 
the /ights  and  responsibilities  of  free 
citijenship  and  freedom  of  their  own 
choice. 

TSiis  Nation  has  publicly  stated  and 
continues  to  reaffirm  its  position  that 
freedom  of  choice  regarding  the  form  of 
government  should  be  available  to  all 
peoples.  Free  choice  is  the  essential  part 
of  this  sentiment  in  which  17  other  na- 
tions joined  to  show  their  abhorrence  for 
the  existence  of  captive  nations.  In  1967, 
the  World  Anti-Communist  League,  com- 
prising membership  from  more  than  80 
countries,  adopted  a  resolution  advocat- 
ing an  expansion  of  efforts  to  show  soli- 
darity with  the  aspiration  of  the  captive 
nations  to  be  free. 

Oppressed  people  have  traditionally 
turned  to  us  for  hope  and  inspiration. 
During  Captive  Nations  Week  we  must 
Reaffirm  our  promise  to  remain  firm 
against  further  Communist  usurpation 
in  the  world,  and  to  do  all  within  our 
power  to  work  for  the  ultimate  liberation 
of  every  captive  nation. 

The  National  Captive  Nations  Com- 
mittee, the  Assembly  of  Captive  Euro- 
pean Nations,  and  the  individual  nation- 
ality organizations  of  the  countries  under 
the  dictatorial  regimes  of  the  Communist 
bloc  merit  our  speaking  out  on  this  sub- 
ject more  than  just  once  a  year.  What 
has  happened  and  is  happening  to  the 
less  fortimate  peoples  must  remind  us 
that  we  have  no  perpetual  immunity  from 
aggression. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  of  my  re- 
marks, I  would  like  to  include  Captive 
Nations  Manifesto  for  1970  as  proclaimed 
by  the  Conference  of  Americans  of  Cen- 
tral and  Eastern  European  Descent. 

The  manifesto  follows : 

Conference  of  Americans  of  Central  and 

Eastern  European  Descent  Manifesto  for 

Captive  Nations  Week  1970 

Captive  Nations  Week,  established  by  the 

U.S.  Congress  on  July  17.  1959   (Public  Law 

86-90) .    win    be    observed    this   year   during 

the  week  of  July  12  to  18.  for  the  eleventh 

consecutive    year.    Each    year,    observances 

marking  this  signal  event  are  held  through- 
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out  the  country,  serving  as  a  powerful  re- 
minder to  the  American  people  not  to  forget 
the  captive  nations  or  to  approve  their  per- 
manent captivity  under  Communist  enslave- 
ment. 

The  Conference  of  Americans  of  Central 
and  Eastern  European  Descent  (CACEED)  is 
an  organization  of  American  citizens  of  Cen- 
tral and  Eastern  European  background  whose 
'  countries  of  origin— Bulgaria.  Estonia.  Hun- 
gary, Latvia,  Lithuania,  Poland,  Romania  and 
Ukraine — are  presently  under  Communist 
domination  and  are  denied  fundamental  hu- 
man rights  and  national  liberties. 

CACEED  supports  all  the  captive  nations, 
and  calls  on  all  Americans  to  manifest  their 
public  support  for  the  captive  nations  in 
their  unequal  struggle  for  national  self- 
determination  and  the  restoration  of  their 
national  independence.  Public  Law  86-90  de- 
fined the  plight  of  the  captive  nations  in  the 
following  words:' 

"...  The  imperialistic  policies  of  Commu- 
nist Russia  have  led.  through  direct  or  indi- 
rect aggression,  to  the  subjugation  of  the 
national  independence  of  Poland.  Hungary, 
Lithuania,  Ukraine.  Czechoslovakia.  Latvia, 
Estonia,  White  Ruthenia.  Romania.  East  Ger- 
many, Bulgaria,  mainland  China.  Armenia, 
Azerbaijan.  Georgia,  North  Korea.  Albania, 
Idel-Ural.  Tibet,  Cossackia.  Turkestan,  North 
Vietnam,  and  others  .  ,  ." 

Every  year,  since  observance.3  of  Captive 
Nations  Week  have  been  held  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  United  States, 
the  official  Soviet  press  and  mass  communica- 
tion media  in  the  Communist-controlled 
countries  have  imiirlngly  attacked  the  Week 
as  an  instrument  of  the  Cold  War  aimed  at 
disturbing  "peaceful  coexistence"  between 
the  USSR  and  the  United  States. 

This  is  a  typical  method  of  Communist 
propaganda  by  which  Moscow  and  its  satel- 
lites are  trying  to  conceal  their  great  concern 
over  Western  interest  in  the  captive  nations. 
Moreover,  the  captive  nations  movement  has 
grown  steadily,  enlisting  the  staunch  support 
of  several  countries  of  the  free  world,  includ- 
ing the  Republic  of  China,  Korea,  Turkey, 
West  Germany,  Argentina  and  Australia. 

The  worldwide  captive  nations  movement 
received  powerful  and  fresh  Impetus  with  the 
brutal  and  unprovoked  Invasion  of  Czecho- 
slovakia by  Soviet  and  satellite  troops  in 
August,  1968.  and  the  subsequent  enuncia- 
tion of  the  "Brezhnev  Doctrine."  which 
claims  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  a  "legiti- 
mate" right  to  intervene  in  the  Internal  af- 
fairs of  any  "socialist"  country. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  "Brezhnev  Doc- 
trine" indicates  Soviet  determination  to  con- 
tinue the  oppression  of  the  captive  nations 
and  to  trample  underfoot  their  fundamental 
human  rights,  although  these  rights  to  self- 
determination  and  national  sovereignty  are 
expressly  set  forth  in  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights,  adopted  unanimously 
by  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  on  December 
10.  1948.  The  "Brezhnev  Doctrine"  further 
ascribes  to  the  USSR  a  "mandate"  to  inter- 
vene at  will  in  the  internal  affairs  of  neigh- 
boring states,  in  direct  contravention  to  the 
principles  enunciated  in  the  Atlantic  Char- 
ter and  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  contention  of  this  spurious  "doctrine" 
that  Central  and  Eastern  Europ>e  is  the  exclu- 
sive domain  of  Moscow  should  be  categor- 
ically rejected  by  the  free  world  as  immoral, 
imi>eriallstic  and  dangerous  to  world  peace. 
Despite  the  Sino-Soviet  conflict  and  the 
Russian  fear  of  Red  China,  Moscow  Is  doing 
everything  to  help  Hanoi  In  its  present  war 
against  South  Vietnam  and  the  United 
States.  Only  a  few  days  ago  the  Kremlin  an- 
nounced that  far-reaching  agreements  had 
been  reached  between  Moscow  and  Hanoi, 
resulting  In  a  large  Increase  of  material  aid 
to  North  Vietnam  by  the  USSR. 

In  the  Middle  East,  the  Soviet  Union  is 
continuing  to  push  forward.  The  strategic 
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meaning  of  these  actions  is  that  expansion 
of  Communist  Russia's  military  presence  and 
political  influence  would  become  an  unchal- 
lengeable fact.  The  USSR  is  attempting  to 
undermine  U.S.  power  there  and  become  a 
"champion"  of  the  Arab  ajid  Moslem  worlds 
with  the  ultimate  objective  of  subverting 
the  entire  area  and  subjecting  it  to  eventual 
Communist    domination   from    Moscow. 

There  has  hardly  been  any  change  in  the 
status  of  the  captive  nations  since  the  last 
observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week  in  1969. 
This  year's  observances  will  be  held  a  few 
months  after  the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
termination  of  the  war  in  Europe — ^'at  which 
time  the  Nazi  totalitarian  domination  over 
vast  areas  of  that  continent  was  eliminated. 
But  for  millions  in  Central  and  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, as  well  as  the  peoples  of  the  USSR.  Nazi 
domination  has  heen  replaced  with  brutal 
and  ruthless  Communist  rule  and  Soviet 
Russian   colonial  hegemony. 

Soviet  leaders,  in  attacking  U.S.  foreign 
policy  would  have  us  believe  that  all  is  well 
and  orderly  in  the  USSR  and  its  far-extend- 
ing Communist  empire.  Yet  developments 
occurring  dally  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
speak  of  something  else.  In  Poland,  the  Com- 
munist regime  stifles  intellectual  and  eco- 
nomic life,  and  continues  its  violation  of 
human  rights  on  a  large  scale  In  Czecho- 
slovakia, the  Soviet -backed  new -regime  has 
re-imposed  censorship,  curtails  travel,  and 
has  made  the  country  a  faceless  puppet  oT 
Moscow.  In  Romania,  which  Is  often  de- 
scribed as  following  an  "independent  "  course, 
there  exists  police  repression,  total  control 
over  Intellectual  and  artistic  life,  and  eco- 
nomic strangulation.  Attempts  bv  the  peo- 
ple of  Hungary  and  Bulgaria  to  secure  more 
freedom  and  the  enjoyment  of  human  rights 
have  been  stubbornly  opposed  by  the  Com- 
munist regimes.  In  Estonia.  Latvia  and  Lith- 
uania, Moscow  continues  to  exercise  its  op- 
pressive policies,  and  the  official  course  of 
Russification  becomes  an  ever-increasing 
threat  to  the  ethnic  structure  of  those  na- 
tions. In  the  Ukraine,  the  largest  non-Rus- 
sian captive  nation  in  the  USSR,  arrests  and 
trials  of  hundreds  of  intellectuals  continue, 
while  the  Communist  regime  openlv  perse- 
cutes members  of  the  Catholic.  Protestant 
and  Jewish  faiths  Even  in  Russia  proper, 
youth  and  writers  demanding  more  freedom' 
are  being  arrested  and  confined  to  mental 
institutions. 

In  observing  Captive  Nations  Week  this 
year,  we: 

( 1 )  Express  our  full  support  for  U.S.  policy 
In  Southeast  Asia  and  elsewhere  in  resisting 
Communist  aggression  and  attempts  at  world 
domination:  at  the  same  time  we  ask  that  the 
U.S.  Government  adopt  a  firm  policy  with 
respect  to  the  USSR  and  its  subservient  Com- 
munist regimes  of  Central  and  Eastern  Eu- 
rope by  challenging  and  denouncing  their 
persecution  and  oppression  of  the  captive 
nations. 

2»  We  accuse  the  USSR  of  crass  violation  of 
its  solemn  promises  of  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence for  the  nations  made  captive  dur- 
ing and  after  World  War  II,  such  as  Bulgaria. 
Czechoslovakia.  Estonia.  Hungary.  Latvia, 
Lithuania,  Poland  and  Romania. 

3 )  We  denounce  the  Soviet  government  for 
the  destruction  of  the  Independence  of  the 
Ukraine  and  other  non-Ru'ssian  nations  in- 
side the  USSR,  and  for  depriving  them  of  the 
right  to  national  self-determination. 

4)  We  condemn  the  Communist  celebration 
of  the  100th  anniversary  of  Lenin's  birth  and 
Us  sponsorship  by  UNESCO  and  the  U.N. 
Commission  on  Human  Rights,  which  be- 
stowed international  honor  upon  the  origina- 
tor of  Communst  terror  and  genocide. 

5)  We  denounce  the  Communist  enslave- 
ment of  Albania,  China,  North  Korea,  North 
Vietnam,  Tibet   and   Cuba. 

6)  We  appeal  to  the  US  Government  and 
all  other  governments  of  the  free  world  to 
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underUiUi.'  lllfusures  In  the  United  Nations  to 
Insure  that  the  "Declaration  on  the  Right  of 
Peoples  and  Nations  to  Self-Determlnatlon," 
adopted  In  1952,  the  "E>eclaratlon  on  Grant- 
ing of  Independence  to  Colonial  Countries." 
adopted  by  the  U.N.  on  October  14.  1960,  and 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights, 
adopted  on  December  10.  1948,  are  applied  to 
all  the  captive  nations  as  enumerated  In  the 
U.S.  CaptlvjjNatlons  Week  Resolution  of  July 
17.  1959.    '~^ 

7)  Finally,  we  appeal  to  the  American  peo- 
ple to  take  an  active  part  In  the  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  observances  of  July  12-18,  1970 
and  to  manifest  their  unstinting  support 
and  sympathy  for  the  Just  aspirations  of  all 
the  captive  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia,  to  ex- 
press their  full  understanding  and  to  pledge 
them  moral  support  In  t^eir  unequal  strug- 
gle for  freedom  and  national  statehood. 
The  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  John  Balkunas. 
President.    Conference   of   Americans   of 

Central  and  Eastern  European  Descent 

(CACEED). 


JUMBO  JETS  POSE  PROBLEM  FOR 
LIGHT  AIRCRAFT 


HON.  WILLIAM  B.  SPONG,  JR. 

or   VXROINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  July  27,  1970 

Mr.  SPONG.Mr.  President,  for  all  the 
advantages  they  may  bring,  the  new  gen- 
eration of  jumbo  jets  poses  a  serious 
problem  for  light  aircraft  which  venture 
into  their  wake. 

According  to  a  recent  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  study,  the  air  turbulence 
that  streams  ofif  the  wingtips  of  some  of 
these  giant  jets  is  capable  of  "rolling 
over"  smaller  aircraft  following  as  far 
behind  as  2  or  3  miles. 

Mr.  President,  this  wake- turbulence 
hazard  is  produced  by  many  of  the  com- 
mercial jet  aircraft  flying  today,  but  it  is 
most  pronounced  in  the  new  generation 
of  jets  just  coming  into  operation  or  off 
the  assemby  lines.  The  Boeing  747.  for 
example,  develop  wingtip  vortices  about 
twice  the  strength  of  those  coming  from 
the  Boeing  727.  The  new  three-engine  air 
buses  will  create  a  wake- turbulence  more 
than  twice  that  of  the  Boeing  737. 

This  phenomenon  presents  a  signifi- 
cant safety  hazard  of  the  unwary  private 
pilot,  and  it  raises  the  question  of 
whether  our  airport  and  air  trafiQc  sys- 
tems are  adequate  to  deal  with  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Extension  of 
Remarks  of  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled "Vortex  Danger  Underestimated," 
published  in  the  AOPA  Pilot  of  July  1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  AOPA  Pilot.  July  19701 

Vortex  Danger  Underestimated 

(By  Lew  Townsend) 

Wake  turbulence,  one  of  the  most  unwel- 
come hazards  for  pilots,  to  say  nothing  of 
their  passengers,  has  been  vastly  underrated 
in  the  p>a9t,  according  to  details  recently  re- 
leased on  a  Federal  test  program  involving 
the  B-747  and  other  "heavy  generators."  The 
detailed  findings  require  an  updated  list  of 
pUot  recommendations  for  dealing  with  the 
phenomenon. 
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Emphasizing  the  Importance  are  new  as-> 
sessments  by  FAA,  based  on  the  test  program, 
that  general  aviation  aircraft  can  encounter 
up  to  a  75"  forced  roll  rate  when  penetrating, 
within  three  miles  or  less,  the  wingtip  vor- 
tices created  by  the  B-747  and  other  aircraft 
growing  over  500.000  pounds. 

"This  fact  is  very  important  to  the  lighter 
aircraft,  from  an  engineering  view."  said 
FAA's  William  M.  Flener,  director.  Air  Traffic 
Service.  It  is  Important,  he  said,  "because, 
with  the  structural  capability  of  the  aircraft 
to  stand  that  type  of  aileron  or  roll  rate,  some 
aircraft  Just  cannot  stand  up  structurally. 

"In  other  words,  what  we're  saying  Is, 
under  certain  circumstances,  a  light  aircraft 
would  break  up  structurally." 

The  wingtip  vortices,  or  wake  turbulence, 
of  the  B-7476  and  other  large  Jets  are  capable 
of  throwing  out  of  control  practically  all 
general  aviation  aircraft,  and  the  bulk  of 
aircraft  in  the  current  "airline  fleet,  it  was 
related.  Concern  over  airline  aircraft  extends 
up  to  and  Includes  at  least  the  90-passenger 
DC-9  Jetliner. 

Flener,  along  with  James  F.  Rudolph.  FAA 
director.  Flight  Standards  Service,  provided 
the  FAA's  new  assessment  of  wake-turbu- 
lence dangers.  They  revealed  that  the  testing 
program  uncovered  some  major  erroneous 
beliefs  about  wake-turbulence  characteris- 
Ucs. 

One  of  three  major  findings  was  that  the 
wind  velocities  within  the  wingtip  vortices 
created  by  the  B-747  and  certain  other  large 
Jets  are  far  greater  than  FAA  officials  had 
anticipated  they  would  be.  or  had  been  given 
credence  to  that  they  could  be. 

They  also  surfaced  the  fact  that,  contrary 
to  long-held  beliefs,  the  wingtip  vortices  of 
the  big  Jets  do  not  dissipate  when  they  are 
formed  in  the  higher  altitudes  around  30.000 
feet,  where  most  airliners  normally  cruise 
during  their  en  route  stages  between  large 
airport  terminals  The  wingtip  vortices  in  the 
higher  altitudes  remain  intact,  complete  with 
their  compact  balls  of  high-velocity  winds 
churning  in  circular  fashion. 

If  they  could  be  seen,  which  they  cannot, 
unless  the  Jets  are  giving  off  an  inordinate 
amount  of  engine  smoke  or  are  kicking  up 
dust  near  the  ground,  the  wingtip  vortices 
might  be  likened  to  huge  replicas  of  ancient 
reading  scrolls.  The  rolled  up  portions  at 
either  end  of  the  scrolls  are  the  two  wingtip 
vortices. 

The  third  major  finding,  and  also  com- 
pletely opposite  from  what  FAA  engineers 
earlier  believed,  was  that  the  wingtip  vor- 
tices do  not  descend  downward  ad  Infi- 
nitum. After  they  take  shape  aft  of  the  tail, 
they  descend  in  their  scroll-like  formation  at 
a  rate  of  about  450-500  f.p.m..  as  previously 
thought,  but  they  then  level  off  somewhere 
between  700  and  900  feet  below  the  flight- 
path  of  the  generating  aircraft. 

Stating  that  the  vortices  are  50  to  65  feet 
In  diameter.  Rudolph  reported.  "It  does  start 
breaking  up  in  certain  atmospheric  condi- 
tions .  .  .  but.  in  essence,  this  vortex  does  not 
continue  to  descend  on  down  ad  infinitum  as 
the  earlier  [research]  papers  Indicated. 
'v^'And.  in  the  lower  altitudes,  in  the  lower 
atmosphere  below  5.000  feet  a.g.l.,  it  does  in 
fact  start  ta  break  up.  The  environmental 
conditions  working  on  It  break  it  up.  In  the 
higher  altitudes,  however,  this  breaking  up 
does  not  necessarily  take  place.  But  in  the 
higher  altitudes  where  it  does  not  break  up 
at  all,  we're  talking  about  30.000  feet." 

Though  stating  wingtip  vortices  do  begin 
dissipating  below  5.000  feet  a.g.l.,  there  was 
no  specific  information  on  how  long  it  takes 
fur  the  "breaking  up"  process  at  these  alti- 
tudes, nor  how  complete  the  dissipation  is. 
There  also  was  no  specific  word  on  the 
breaklng-up  characteristics  of  wingtip  vor- 
tices generated  by  the  big  Jets  between  5.000 
and  30.000  feet.  The  testing  program  was  In 
two  parts,  with  the  first  phase  completed  in 
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February  (April  Pilot,  page  34).  It  was  in- 
dicated the  missing  Information  would  be 
sought  In  the  final  phase  of  the  testing  pro- 
gram, with  results  made  public  possibly  in 
August. 

Results  of  ,the  first-phase  testing,  accord- 
ing to  FAA.  confirmed  that  wingtip  vortices 
begin  taking  shape  off  the  wingtips.  As  the 
wings  plow  through  the  air.  wakes  of  dis- 
rupted air  spill  off  the  wingtips  and  create 
progressively  growing  wakes,  much  like  the 
wakes  created  by  the  bow  of  a  boat  In  mo- 
tion. 

Air  wakes,  however,  drift  back  and  toward 
the  aft  of  the  tall,  fall  In-trail  behind  the 
generating  aircraft,  and  Join  together  to  pro- 
duce two  large  and  separate  air  masses  of 
high-velocity  winds,  the  wingtip  vortices. 
Completely  the  reverse  of  what  was  earlier 
believed,  FAA  said  the  two  vortices  remain 
linked  together  by  air  currents  and  do  not 
spread  farther  and  farther  apart  behind  the 
generating  aircraft,  as  do  the  wakes  behind  a 
boat.  The  distance  between  the  two  swirling 
air  masses  of  the  B-747  Is  about  200  feet,  FAA 
sal(j. 

Though  falling  to  provide  any  estimates 
of  the  wind  velocities  within  the  vortices  at 
the  higher  altitudes,  FAA  did  give  estimates 
of  those  created  by  various  types  of  large  air- 
craft when  they  are  flying  as  slow  as  150  knots 
at  sea  level  in  a  maximum  takeoff  configura- 
tion. It  earlier  had  been  determined  that  the 
Intensity — wind  velocities — of  the  big  Jets' 
wingtip  vortices  is  greatest  when  the  aircraft 
are  flying  comparatively  slow  and  during  the 
landing  and  takeoff  phases. 

The  calculated  "vortex  strength"  of  various 
airline  aircraft  ranged  from  2,355  feet  per 
second,  for  the  98,000-pound  British  Aircraft 
Corporation  111  (BAC-111),  to  7,700  feet  per 
second  for  the  710,000-pound  Boeing  747.  A 
chart  accompanies  this  article,  listing  the 
calculated  vortex  strengths  for  all  major 
types  of  airline  aircraft.  It  also  Includes  the 
calculated  vortex  strength  for  the  stlll-to-fly 
Boeing  SST,  a  supersonic  aircraft  that  has 
been  under  fire  In  Congress  over  FAA's  role 
and  that  of  the  Government  in  financing  its 
development  and  manufacture. 

According  to  FAA,  the  Boeing  SST  will 
create  wingtip  vortices  having  wind  veloc- 
ities on  the  order  of  11,200  feet  per  second, 
about  1  '/2  times  that  of  the  B-747,  and  nearly 
three  times  that  of  the  302,000-pound  Boeing 
707-300.  an  aircraft  now  In  vrtde  use. 

The  potentially  Increased  dangers  to  other 
aircraft  operations  from  the  SST  wake  tur- 
bulence can  readily  be  seen  by  the  fact  that 
the  B-707-300  Itself,  as  well  as  some  other 
existing  aircraft,  already  unleashes  vortices 
capable  of  literally  knocking  a  large  number 
of  today's  smaller  aircraft  right  out  of  the 
skies. 

The  B-747  and  the  coming  SST,  however, 
are  only  two  of  an  especially  troublesome  trio 
of  Boeing  aircraft,  where  wake  turbulence  Is 
concemed.  It  was  learned.  The  third  aircraft 
drawing  FAA's  attention  Is  the  B-727.  Like 
the  B-707-300.  the  B-727  currently  Is  used 
extensively  by  a  host  of  airlines.  The  B-727 
Is  unique  In  that  It  sports  tall-mounted  en- 
gines, as  opposed  to  the  more  conventional 
wing-mounted  engines. 

FAA  officials  said  the  wake-turblence  tests 
showed  that  the  B-727's  wingtip  vortices  are 
disproportionately  greater  In  Intensity  than 
those  spawned  by  comparably  sized  large 
Jets.  "For  some  unknown  reason."  said  FAA, 
"that  airplane  develops  a  very  high  vortex. 
And  we  guess  it's  the  tall-mounted  engines, 
but  we  don't  know  why." 

Flener  reported  the  FAA  was  not  consider- 
ing the  establishment  of  special  restrictions 
on  those  aircraft  creating  the  largest  safety 
hazards  to  other  aircraft  operations.  Rather 
than  confine  and  limit  such  aircraft  opera- 
tions, the  FAA  indicated  that  If  the  big  Jets' 
waJke  turbulence  caused  problems,  the  agency 
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would  restrict  and/or  eliminate   operations 
of  those  aircraft  the  big  Jets  endanger. 

Such  an  approach  was  viewed  as  deviating 
from  past  governmental  practices  In  almost 
all  fields  of  endeavor,  where  curbs  and  re- 
6tralnt8|tfe  placed  on  known  dangerous  per- 
sons and  activities  to  guard  the  general  pub- 
lic fro'm  unnecessary  harm. 

Flener  strongly  Indicated  that  at  some 
point  In  the  future  the  FAA  would  attempt 
to  publicly  embark  on  a  program  of  "split- 
ting out"  and  prohibiting  certain  aircraft 
from  using  airports  and  airspace  now  used 
or  planned  for  use  by  the  big  Jets.  The  "split- 
ting out"  process  probably  would  be  based 
on  a  still  undefined  program  of  "aircraft 
compatibility,"  it  was  said. 

In  connection  with  such  a  program,  and 
likely  the  yardstick  for  bringing  about  such 
a  radical  change  within  the  air  transporta- 
tion system.  Is  a  new  formula  FAA  said  It 
developed  from  the  tests  for  determining 
capability  of  aircraft  to  withstand  wake  tur- 
bulence. Without  delving  too  deeply  Into  the 
formula,  it  can  be  said  that  the  formula  has, 
led  FAA  officials  to  believe  that  the  larger  thel 
vringspan  of  an  aircraft,  the  greater  Its  abil- 
ity to  cope  with  the  high-velocity  winds 
with  the  vortices  created  by  the  "heavy 
generators."  Currently,  heavy  generators  are 
designated  as  those  having  a  gross  takeoff 
weight  of  300,000  pounds  or  more. 

Though  the  final  portion  of  the  wake- 
turbulence  tests  had  not  been  completed  at 
the  time  of  FAA's  recent  reassessment.  Flener 
and  Rudolph  left  little  doubt  that  previously 
established  five-mile  separation  standards  be- 
tween "heavy  generators"  and  general  avia- 
tion aircraft  would  soon  be  Increased  to  at 
least  seven  miles.  Changes  In  flight  rules  to 
accommodate  the  B-747  were  detailed  In  an 
April  Pilot  article  entitled  "B-747  Turbu- 
lence Represents  Danger." 

In  presenting  the  reassessment,  Flener  said. 
"One  of  the  things  that  we  feel  we  honestly 
must  do,  and  do  as  thoroughly  as  we  can.  Is 
get  the  word  to  everybody,  particularly  the 
general  aviation  pilot  .  .  .  The  "name  of  the 
game.'  as  far  as  the  pilot  Is  concerned.  Is  Just 
'use  more  caution  than  you  have  used  In  the 
past,'  because  this  bird  (B-747]  develops 
something  much  stronger  than  anything 
we've  encountered  before — this  bird  and  some 
others." 

Rudolph,  who  described  most  of  the  de- 
tails of  the  testing  program,  as  well  as  pro- 
vided new  tips  for  pilots,  said,  "The  en  route 
Is  not  the  problem.  The  problem  Is  in  the 
final  approach  and  In  the  whole  traffic  area." 
He,  like  Flener.  contended  that  though  the 
vortices  are  now  known  to  remain  completely 
Intact  and  In  scroll -like  formation  at  high 
altitudes,  the  odds  were  minimal  that  another 
aircraft  would  hit  them  In  the  en  route 
stages. 

Regarding  the  airport  terminal  area,  and 
specifically  the  final  approach.  Rudolph  re- 
ported, "The  vortex  does  descend  from  the 
airplane  (and  contact  the  ground)  and  It 
does  roll  out.  In  a  no-wlnd  condition,  the 
vortex  from  the  right  wingtip  rolls  outward 
to  the  right,  and  the  left  vortex  rolls  outward 
to  the  left.  It  polls  out  at  about  five  knots. 

"Now,  what  happens  when  you  put  a  cross- 
wind  on  It?  Well,  they  [earlier  researchers) 
predicted  for  us  vrtiat  would  happen.  And  It 
happens  Just  that  way,  so  we  still  have  prob- 
lems with  parallel  runways  that  are  close  to- 
gether, such  as  those  at  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco  (LAX  and  SFO).  With  a  slight 
cross-wind,  this  vortex  will  actually  move 
right  out  and  across  the  parallel  runway 
where  another  aircraft  may  be  landing  or  tak- 
ing off  adjacent  to  and  close  to  the  heavy 
generating  aircraft  [on  the  main  runway). 
There  Is  a  point  where  this  crosswlnd  will 
get  above  15  knots — and  I  wish  we  knew 
exactly  what  this  Is,  but  we  have  not  been 
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able  to  find  out  yet — where  above  15  knots, 
and  in  that  area,  the  vortex  Is  destroyed  and 
no  longer  becomes  a  concern  to  us. 

"Visualize  vortices  50  to  65  feet  in  diam- 
eter, very  tight  vortices  that  have  velocities 
in  them  of  140  feet  per  second — tangential 
velocities,  that  Is — and  put  a  small  airplane 
in  It.  If  he  gets  into  It,  hell  get  thrown  out 
of  it.  And  he  won't  stay  In  It  at  three  miles. 
If  he  gets  Into  it,  he'll  get  thrown  out  the 
way  he  drifted  into  it." 

Continuing,  Rudolph  related,  "The  final 
approach  to  the  airport  Is  a  point  of  concern 
to  us  ...  if  you  were  to  fly  In  a  no-wlnd 
condition,  or  If  you  were  to  fly  with  a  slight 
headwind  condition  and  you  stayed  right  on 
this  airplane's  (big  Jet's)  fllghtpath,  or  right 
on  the  gUdeslope  if  you're  shooting  the 
guldeslope,  you  might  In  fact  encounter  no 
vortex. 

"If  you  had  a  slight  taUwlnd,  or  quarter- 
ing tallwlnd.  the  vortex  could  be  blown  above 
the  airplane's  fllghtpath,"  he  noted,  then, 
emphasizing  his  first  three  words  carefully, 
/'  added.  "Boeing  tells  us,  from  their  limited 
testing  program,  that  someplace  around  70 
feet  (when  Jet  U  70  feet  a.g.).  on  approach 
or  tS.keoff],  we  need  not  concern  ourselves 
with  it  because  the  vortex  Is  no  longer 
wrapped  up  tight — it  is  very  loose. 

"We  do  not  necessarily  disagree  or  agree 
with  them,"  Rudolph  said  of  Boeing's  evalua- 
tions. "The  vortices  do  settle  behind  the  air- 
plane [unless  blown  above  the  fllghtpath 
by  tallwlnd  or  quartering  taliwlnd — Ed.), 
they  do  draw  together  to  about  a  quarter  to  a 
half  a  span  [wlngspan],  and  they  do  sit 
there  on  the  ground.  And,  In  a  stlll-wlnd 
condition,  they  have  been  measured  to  sit  In 
there  fc«-  160  seconds." 

Flener  said  that  VFR  pilots  are  on  their 
own  In  assuring  avoidance  of  the  invisible 
wingtip  vortices,  and  that  FAA's  air  traffic 
controllers  would  play  only  a  minimal  role 
In  aiding  pilots  In  the  terminal  area.  In  many 
of  our  big  airports  today,"  he  said,  "the  tow- 
er Is  way  to  hell  and  gone  at  the  far  end.  We 
have  to  place  the  dependence  upon  the  pilot, 
particularly  the  general  aviation  pilot,  to  be 
aware  and  understand  what  this  [wake  tur- 
bulence) Is.  The  controller  Is  not  In  a  posi- 
tion to  make  a  determination,  hour  after 
hour,  aircraft  after  aircraft,  as  to  what  he 
[the  pilot)  should  or  should  not  do." 

Controllers  have  been  Instructed  to  pro- 
vide position  reports  on  the  "heavy  genera- 
tors" to  VFR  pilots  in  radio  contact,  Flener 
said.  Limited  frequencies  and  controller  per- 
sonnel, of  course,  preclude  the  possibility 
that  every  aircraft  can  be  In  radio  contact 
with  controllers  at  all  times  and  thereby  be 
constantly  advised  as  to  the  location  of  the 
big  Jets  and  their  dangerous  wake  turbulence. 

Asked  whether  controller  assistance  was 
worded  in  FAA  instructions  as  they  "shall" 
provide  position  reports  on  the  big  Jets,  or 
whether  they  "can"  provide  it  on  a  work- 
load-permitting basis.  Plener  said.  "They 
shall." 

"Remember,"  he  added,  "we're  talking 
VFR.  When  we're  talking  Instrimient  condi- 
tions and  radar  separation,  the  responsibil- 
ity Is  the  controller's.  But,  you  see,  under 
VFR  the  pilot  Is  on  his  own  as  far  as  his 
separation.  He  makes  bis  own  determination 
as  to  how  far  back  he  should  be.  We're  still 
placing  the  responsibility  on  the  pilot,  as 
far  as  that  VFR  pilot  Is  concerned.  We  can't 
do  anything  else.  There  are  too  many  of 
them,  and  there's  such  a  volume  of  traffic 
at  some  of  these  locations.  We  spoonfeed 
a  great  deal  of  the  system  as  It  is  today, 
and  were  trying  to  place  the  responsibility 
where  It  belongs," 

In  the  way  of  a  quickie  recommendation 
on  wake  turbulence.  Plener  offered,  "Land 
high  and  long.  Take  off  quick  and  climb 
high."  The  main  thing  for  VFR  pilots  to 
learn,  it  was  pointed  out.  Is  that  they  now 
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should  maintain  a  greater  distance  between 
themselves  and  the  "heavy  generators"  than 
they  have  In  the  past. 

Following   are  comments   offered    by   Ru- 
•  dolph  that  were  Interpreted  as  updated  rec- 
ommendations  for    pilots,    general    aviation 
pilots  In  particular,  for  coping  with  airborne 
wake  turbulence : 

flight  at  lower  ALTITtrDES 

"As  far  as  the  general  aviation  man  is 
concerned.  If  he's  In  the  lower  altitudes  and 
he  encounters  one  of  these  heavy  generators. 
I  would  not  want  him  to  fly  underneath 
it  at  a  couple  of  hundred  feet,  or  even  two. 
three,  four,  or  five  hundred  feet.  I  want 
hom  to  evade  It.  I  don't  want  him  to  be 
flying  under  the  fllghtpath  of  the  big 
generator." 

SINGLE  BtJNWAT   OPERATIONS 

"The  worst  condition  will  be  with  a  quar- 
tering crosswlnd  of  about  five  knots  from 
either  side.  These  vortices  come  down  and 
[In  a  no-wlnd  condition]  spread  outward 
at  about  a  five-knot  progression.  You  put 
a  flve-knot  wind  on  either  of  them  [wingtip 
vortices) — it  almost  cancels  its  movement 
out  and  it  will  blow  right  upon  that  run- 
way and  win  lie  up  there.  It  takes  someplace 
up  to  160  seconds  for  it  to  clear  out." 

INTERSECTION   TAKEOFFS 

"If  the  heavy  generator  is  taking  off  and 
It  goes  through  the  Intersection  without 
rotation — the  nosewheel  Is  still  on  the 
ground — there  is  no  vortex,  because  vortex 
Is  only  generated  when  you  put  lift  on  the 
wings.  If  he  goes  through  the  intersection 
and  rotates  further  down'«  the  runway,  the 
only  thing  you  have  to  concern  yourself 
with  Is  the  Jet  blast  of  the  engines  [see 
chart  on  these  pages).  If  he  (big  Jet]  rotates 
before  reaching  that  Intersection,  it  will  take 
at  least  160  seconds  to  clear  out  of  there." 

STANDARD  TAKEOFTS   AND  LANDINGS 

"On  landing,  as  long  as  the  pilot  stays 
above,  or  at  least  on,  the  generating  air- 
craft's fllghtpath — In  a  no-wind  condition — 
he  can  follow  the  same  fllghtpath.  He 
shouldn't  land  below  it,  because  if  he  does, 
he's  going  to  have  one  whale  of  a  ride,  if 
h*  doesn't  have  an  accident.  In  the  takeoff 
phase,  the  best  procedures  here  have  been 
printed  In  the  AIM,  and  if  these  disciplines 
are  not  maintained,  we're  in  trouble." 

The  FAA  officials  reiterated  that  the  big 
Jets'  heaviest  wakes  are  generated  when  they 
are  in  a  clean,  or  near -clean,  configuration, 
such  as  with  maximum  takeoff  weight,  take- 
off flaps,  and  full  power.  Flener  stressed  that 
the  direction  of  the  wind  should  now  mean 
more  to  the  average  pilot,  based  on  the  new 
wake-turbulence  Information  revealed  by  the 
recent  tests. 

"That  wind  means  more  to  him  now  than 
It  did  before,  because  It  means  that  vortices 
are  moving  one  way  or  the  other,"  Flener 
said,  referring  primarily  to  takeoff  and  land- 
ing operations.  He  said  good  takeoff  proce- 
dures behind  heavy  wake  generators  include 
a  wheels-up  position  prior  to  the  point  where 
the  preceding  heavy  Jet  rotated.  "Plus,  if  he's 
got  a  good  strong  wind,  move  over  to  the  side 
of  the  runway  that's  pertinent  j upwind)  and 
take  off  that  way.  The  same  on  landing.  If 
he  knows  that  he's  got  a  crosswlnd  and  this 
aircraft  lands  ahead  of  him,  then  move  over 
the  edge  of  the  runway  in  lining  up.  Get 
over  to  that  side  of  the  center]  Ine  where 
the  vortices  are  going  the  other  way. 

Asked  about  the  crosswind  effect  aloft, 
Rudolph  replied,  "The  crosswlnd  aloft  moves 
the  vortex  if  It's  in  the  higher  elevations 
where  the  environmental  conditions — the 
temperatures  of  the  ground — are  not  affect- 
ing It.  (Earlier  FAA  statements  indicated 
the  "higher  altitudes"  referred  to  here  are 
those  above  5,000  feet  ag.l.— Ed.]  The  veloc- 
ity of  the  wind  at  30.000  feet  takes  the  whole 
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system  and  Just  moves  It  out.  It  literally 
stays  Infonnatlon  behind  the  generator  until 
the  wind  floats  it  out  of  the  way.  And  the 
farther  it  floats,  the  better  we  like  It." 

On  possible  PAA  recommendations  to  man- 
ufacturers to  beef  up  aircraft  structures  to 
withstand  the  Intense  winds  in  the  vortices 
and  the  resulting  excessive  roll  rates,  Ru- 
dolph said,  "Structural  strength  doesn't  have 
anything  to  cfo  with  It,  basically,  because 
you're  talking  about  wlngspan  [as  being  the 
key  factor  in  being  able  to  withstand  the 
vortices].  You're  going  to  lose  control  of  the 
airplane  If  you  get  tied  into  one  of  these 
things  real  close-in,"  he\warned  general  avia- 
tion pilots. 

Rudolph  also  provided  a  description  of 
what  happens  when  two  sef>arate  sets  of 
wlngtip  vortices  are  created  by  Jets  making 
successive  takeoffs  or  landings.  -The  two 
vortices  don't  combine  to  produce  one  vortex 
system  of  greater  Intensity."  he  said.  "In  fact, 
if  one  is  stacked  on  top  of  the  other,  the 
more  the  better,  because  the  heat  and  ten- 
sion from  the  second  one  destroys  the  orig- 
inal one. 

"They  are  humping  this  thing,  remember 
[full  throttle  on  takeoff],  and  the  vortex 
starts  descending  Immediately  upon  leaving 
the  wings,  at  its  rate  of  about  450  f.p.m. 
I  descent  rate  varies  slightly,  based  on  aircraft 
weight  I .  and  this  vortex  system  will  never  be 
found  on  the  generating  aircraft's  flight- 
path.  So.  you  can  clear  lightplanes  one  right 
out  on  top  of  the  other,  and  those  vortices 
from  the  heavy  generators,  lying  on  top  of 
each  other,  are  Just  fine  with  us.  They  tear 
each  other  up." 

Flener  said  the  FAA  planned  to  update 
wake-turbulence  Information  in  the  AIM 
to  reflect  the  new  knowledge  about  wingtlp- 
vortex  behavior  and  other  details  learned 
from  the  recent  tests  involving  the  B-747 
and  othe^  aircraft.  He  helped  stress  the  new 
importanOB  that  should  be  given  this  aspect 
of  safe  fli^t  operations  by  announcing  that 
PAA  also  planned  to  add  specific  questions 
relating  to  wake  turbulence  in  future  tests 
for  receiving  pilot  certificates. 

VORTEX   STRENGTHS'   (150   KNOTS   IAS   AT  SEA   LEVEL 
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Aircraft 


Gross 

takeoff 

weglit    Wingspan 


Vortex 

strength 

(in  feet 

per 

second) 


BAC  111 98,000 

B  737 107.000 

DC-9-30 108  000 

Trident 143  OOO 

CV-880 134  000 

B-727  169,000 

B-720 213.000 

B  7208 230  000 

B- 707  100 247  000 

B-707-100B 258,000 

CUl 316.000 

CV-990 246.000 

&-707-30O 302.000 

DC-8-61 325,000 

DC-8-30 314,000 

B-707-300-B/C 323,500 

DC-8-62 335,000 

VCIO 335.000 

0(^8-63 355.000 

B-52 488.000 

L-IOll 409.000 

DC-10.     410.000 

C5A 764.000 

B-747 710.000 

Concorde- 385  000 

B-2707(SST) 750,000 

B-70 530,000 


88  feel 2  355 

93  feet 2,433 

93  feet  3  incties.  2, 500 

98  feet 3  086 

120feet 3,243 

108feet_  -'3.309 

130  feet  10  3,439 

inclies. 

-..-  do 3.705 

do .  3,988 

---.do.   --  4.  165 

159  feet. 4,203 

120  feet    4,335 

145  feet  9  4,375 

inches. 

148  feel  5  4,644 

inches. 

142  feet  5  4,677 

inches. 

145  feet  9  4,759 
inches. 

148  feet  5  4,  771 
inches. 

146  feet. 4,853 

148  feet  5  5,  056 

inches. 

185  feet 5,580 

155feet 5.581 

-do 5,595 

222  feet... 7,260 

195  feet 7,700 

84  feet 9,650 

141  feet  10  11,200 

inches. 

105  feet 10,675 


'Source:  FAA. 

2  Despite  calculated  figure  for  B-727,  FAA  officials  said  "for 
some  unknown  reason"  this  aircraft  develops  wingtip  vortices 
having  higher  wind  velocities  than  comparably  sized  jetliners. 
No  estimates  other  than  that  shown  here  were  provided 


HON.  JACK  H.  McDonald 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  27,  1970 

Mr.  Mcdonald  gf  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  just  forwarded  to  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  the  sum  of 
48  cents  in  the  form  of  a  quarter,  two 
dimes,  and  three  pennies.  The  money,  Mr, 
Speaker,  came  from  Clayton  Edmonds, 
a  young  Walled  Lake,  Mich.,  boy  who 
wanted  me  to  spend  it  to  combat  pollu- 
tion. He  collected  the  money  in  a  door- 
to-door  campaign  in  which  he  claimed 
he  was  unsuccessful.  He  wrote: 

I  didn't  do  so  good.  I  got  48  cents  from 
three  houses  out  of  five  and  am  sending  it  to 
you  to  help  stop  pollution. 

"^  But  Clayton's  interest  did  not  stop  at 
collecting  money  for  a  cause  in  which  he 
had  faith.  He  said  he  went  around,  and 
I  quote:  j 

Picking  up  garbage  and  other  stuff. 

It  is  this  sort  of  personal  commit- 
ment, and  only  this  sort  of  commitment 
which  will  make  any  attempts  against 
pollution  meaningful.  The  Congress  can 
legislate  against  pollution  by  major  in- 
dustry: the  Congress  can  legislate 
against  pollution  by  municipalities;  the 
Congress  can  even  legislate  against  in- 
dividual pollution.  But  until  each  of  us 
accepts  the  responsibility  for  his  own  ac- 
tions, pollution  will  not  end.  Clayton,  at 
his  young  age,  has  already  shown  his 
willingness  to  shoulder  this  respon- 
sibility. But  how  many  other  Claytons  are 
there  in  this  Nation?  Millions?  Thou- 
sands? Or  only  hundreds?  Who  among 
us  has  not  witnessed  the  effects  of  litter 
and  garbage  on  our  city's  streets?  Our 
Nation's  highways?  Who  is  it  that  litters 
the  landscape  thusly?  Everyone  denies 
guilt,  yet  everyone  must  share  in  the 
blame.  Water  is  in  critical  supply  in 
many  areas  of  this  country.  Yet  those 
who  most  vigorously  tout  the  cause  of 
pollution  will  not  part  with  the  many 
creature  comforts  which  use  copious 
amounts  of  that  precious  liquid. 

Electricity  is  another  item  which  is 
in  short  supply.  And  again  many  save- 
our-envlronment  elocutionists  list  their 
grievances  against  the  polluters  in  air- 
conditioned  comfort,  refusing  to  yield  a 
modicum  of  comfort  to  reduce  the  de- 
mand for  electric  power. 

I  present  this  young  boy's  letter  to  be 
reprinted  in  today's  Record.  There  are 
other  Clayton  Edmonds,  I  know.  But  by 
inserting  his  poignant  letter  in  the 
Record,  my  colleague  and  many  others 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  see  for 
themselves  this  eloquent  plea  for  our 
environment. 

In  addition  to  this  action.  I  have  for- 
warded a  letter  to  the  President  asking 
that  he  establish  and  help  promote 
a  national  environmental  campaign 
giving  the  same  emphasis  to  it 
that  is  given  to  the  Easter  Seal.  March 
of  Dimes,  and  other  national  campaigns. 
Each  year  a  poster  child  Is  selected  who 
most  typifies  the  problem  Identified  with 


each  particular  drive.  I  propose  that  the 
environmental  campaign  use  Claytonspd- 
monds  as  Its  poster  child  the  first  year. 

Clayton  Edmonds  is  not  just  a  Walled 
Lake  boy.  He  is  the  Johnny  Appleseed 
of  environment.  I  would  hope  that  Clay- 
ton's 48  cents  be  considered  seed,  and 
grow  into  a  nationwide,  personal  com- 
mitment against  pollution. 

Clayton's  letter  follows: 

JtTLY  7,  1970. 

Dear  Mr.  McDonald:  My  name  is  Clayton 
Edmonds.  I  live  in  Walled  Lake. 

On  Earth  Day.  1970  we  went  around  picking 
up  garbage  and  other  stuff. 

And  after  that  I  went  around  collecting 
money,  I  dldnt  do  so  good.  I  got  forty  8 
cents  from  three  houses  out  of  five  and  I  am 
sending  it  you  to  help  stop  pollution. 


LOSS  OP  HOWARD  HEIMBACH 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  27,  1970 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  loss  of  Howard  Helm- 
bach,  we  in  Pittsburgh  have  lost  a  warm- 
hearted leader  with  a  friendly  and  hu- 
man approach  toward  everybody. 
Howard  Heimbach  made  friends  easily 
and  had  the  fine  characteristic  of  being 
a  top  level  Pittsburgh  executive  with 
many  loyal  friends  and  the  ability  to 
give  much  in  time  and  energy  on  outside 
projects  and  the  welfare  of  our  people. 

Howard  Heimbach  was  vice  president 
and  executive  assistant  to  the  president 
of  Rockwell  Manufacturing  Co.  He  pre- 
vioasly  held  positions  with  the  company 
as  vice  president,  headquarters  person- 
nel, and  administrative  vice  president. 
Howard  and  his  wife.  Dorothea,  lived  at 
9261 2  South  Aiken  Avenue,  Shadyside. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Dorothea; 
and  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Norman  C.  Logan 
(Ada)  of  Wilmington,  Del.;  three  grand- 
children; and  two  brothers.  Dr.  Alvln 
Heimbach  of  Altoona,  Pa.,  and  William 
Heimbach  of  Washington,  D.C. 

Howard  was  president  and  director  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Greater 
Pittsburgh  in  1969,  a  director  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  a  director  of  the  Better  Busi- 
ness Bureau  of  Greater  Pittsburgh,  Inc., 
the  Hospital  Planning  Association  of 
Allegheny  Coimty,  a  director  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Urban  Transit  Couttcil,  and  a 
director  and  vice  chairman  of  the  Alle- 
gheny Housing  Rehabilitation  Corp.  He 
served  on  the  Antitrust  and  Trade  Regu- 
lation Committee  and  was  recently  ap- 
pointed to  the  Government  Operations 
and  Expenditures  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Heimbach  was  a  member  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Governor's  Commission  on 
Charitable  Organi2a.tlon,  the  State  Ad- 
visory Board  for  the  Neighborhood  As- 
sistance Program,  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee of  Pittsburgh  Labor  and  Industry,  and 
the  Advisory  Committee  of  Pittsburgh 
Home  Rule  Charter. 

He  also  •was  a  member  of  the  World 
Affairs  Coimcil  of  Pittsburgh,  the  Amer- 
ican Management  Association,  the  Na- 
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tlonal  Industrial  Conference  Board,  the 
American  Ordnance  Association,  the 
Harvard  Business  School  Association,  the 
Dartmouth  Alumni  Association,  the  Ma- 
sonic Order  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Society. 

Prior  to  joining  Rockwell  in  1960,  he 
headed  his  own  industrial  relations  con- 
sulting service.  He  was  formerly  vice- 
president  of  industrial  relations  at  the 
National  Electric  Products  Corp.  in 
Pittsburgh  and  personnel  relations  man- 
ager of  Kaufmann's  Department  Store, 
Pittsburgh. 

From  1946  to  1948  Heimbach  was  as- 
sistant director  of  personnel  relations  for 
the  General  Cable  Corporation,  New 
York.  As  a  commissioned  officer  of  the 
U.S.  Navy  he  headed  the  employee  rela- 
tions branch  of  the  Office  of  Industrial 
Relations,  Navy  Department,  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  from  1944  to  1946.  He  was 
also  employed  as  latx)r  relations  manager 
for  the  Dravo  Corp.,  in  Wilmington,  Del. 
After  graduating  from  Dartmouth 
College  in  1930.  he  attended  the  Harvard 
Business  School.  He  acquired  specialized  ^ 
training  at  Colimibla  University,  Bureau 
of  Personnel  Administration  and  the 
American  Management  Association. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Duquesne 
Club  and  the  Longue  Vue  Club,  both  in 
Pittsburgh;  and  the  Capitol  Hill  Club  in 
Washington.  D.C. 

I  am  enclosing  for  the  Congressional 
Record  the  excellent  statement  on  How- 
ard Heimbach  from  the  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege 40th  year  report: 

Dartmouth  College 
howard  anders  heimbach 
Vice  President  and  Executive  Assistant  to 
the  President.  Rockwell  Manufacturing  Co., 
400    North    Lexington    Ave..    Pittsburgh.    Pa. 
Residence:      926 14      South     Aiken      Ave., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15232. 

Heimle  has  been  with  the  above  firm  since 
1960,  and  is  Involved  with  personnel,  public 
relations,  and  long-range  planning.  He  left  his 
Job  as  Director  of  Personnel  with  Kaufmann's 
Department  Store  in  1956  to  become  Vice 
President  for  Industrial  Relations  of  Na- 
tional Electric  Products  Co.  From  1959  to  1960 
he  was  self-employed  as  an  industrial  rela- 
tions consultant. 

Heimle  has  been  a  director,  vice  president, 
and  president  (1969)  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Greater  Pittsburgh,  as  well  as 
a  director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  AUegheny  Rehabilitation  Cor- 
poration, the  Better  Business  Bureau  of 
Greater  Pittsburgh,  the  Hospital  Planning 
Association  of  Allegheny  County,  A  Modern 
Constitution  for  Pennsylvania,  Inc.,  and  the 
Southern  States  Industrial  Council.  He  is 
also  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Gov- 
ernor's Commission  on  Charitable  Organiza- 
tions, the  Advisory  Board  cf  the  Neighbor- 
hood Assistance  Program  (under  the  Com- 
munity Affairs  Department) ,  and  the  Ad- 
visory Committees  for  Pittsburgh  Home 
Rule  Charter  and  for  Allegheny  County, 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Labor  and  In- 
dustry. He  serves  on  the  Antitrust  and  Trade 
Regulation  Committee  of  the  National 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Heimle  published  "Responsibility  for 
ChsTige"  In  The  Iron  Age  In  1963  and  "Cen- 
tral Staff  Coordination  In  a  Dbcentrallzed 
Company"  In  Atlanta  Economic  Review  in 
1964. 

On  August  27,  1934  he  married  Dorothea 
Guja  (Pratt  Institute)  of  Brooklyn.  They 
have  a  daughter,  Ada  (Connecticut  College), 
who  is  Mrs.  Norman  Logan,  and  three  grand- 
children. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THE  18-YEAR-OLD  VOTE 


HON.  ED  FOREMAN 

OF    NEW    MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  27.  1970 
Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
my  campaign  for  election  to  Congress, 
I  pledged  to  reflect  the  views  of  the  citi- 
zens of  New  Mexico— and  further,  when 
I  took  the  oath  of  office,  I  swore  to  sup- 
port and  defend  the  Constitution.  Now 
from  this  base,  let  us  take  a  look  at  the 
issue  of  the  18-year-old  vote. 

I  have  always  said  that  I  would  vote 
to  submit  to  the  several  States  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  fixing  the  voting 
age  at  18.  Recent  campus  riots  have  not 
changed  my  mind  because  I  would  not 
penalize  the  vast  majority  for  the  trans- 
gressions of  a  small  minority.  However, 
I  am  opposed  to  a  simple  Federal  statute. 
I  am  opposed  for  two  reasons.  First,  I 
consider  such  a  statute  unconstitutional. 
Second,  even  if  constitutional,  such  a 
statute,  as  distinguished  from  a  constitu- 
tional amendment,  is  unwise. 

Article  1,  section  2,  provides  that  those 
voting  for  Federal  officers — representa- 
tives—"shall  have  the  qualifications 
requisite"  for  those  who  are  eligible  to 
vote  for  members  of  "the  most  nimierous 
branch  of  the  state  legislature." 

The  17th  amendment  contains  the 
same  language  as  it  applies  to  those  vot- 
ing for  U.S.  Senators. 

Implicit  in  that  language  is  the  ac- 
knowledgment that  SUtes  are  author- 
ized to  fix  voter  qualifications  in  both 
State  and  Federal  elections.  There  is  no 
language  in  the  Constitution  or  the 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  which 
says  otherwise.  Indeed,  three  of  those 
amejidments  (the  15th,  19th,  and  24th> 
which  deal  with  voter  qualification  in 
all  elections  (race,  sex,  and  the  poll  tax* 
acknowledge  that  the  power  to  fix  voter 
qualifications  cannot  be  taken  from  the 
States  except  by  constitutional  change. 
Notwithstanding  what  appears  to  have 
been  the  clear  intent  of  the  authors  of 
the  Constitution,  some  argue  that  Con- 
gress can  fix  voter  qualifications  by  sim- 
ple statute.  Here  is  the  substance  of  that 
argument : 

The  equal  protection  clause  of  the  14th 
amendment  prohibits  any  State  law  whose 
purpose  IS  discrimination.  Under  the  1966 
Supreme  Court  decision  in  Katzenback  V. 
Morgan,  the  14th  amendment  prohibits  any 
State  law  whose  effect  Congress  finds  dis- 
criminatory, even  when  the  purpose  was  non- 
discriminatory. And  under  section  5  of  the 
14th  amendment.  Congress  has  the  power, 
when  it  makes  a  finding  that  the  effect  of 
State  laws  is  discriminatory,  to  adopt  "ap- 
propriate legislation"  to  cure  the  effect. 

Thus,  it  is  argued  that  if  Congress 
makes  a  finding  that  21 -year-old  voter 
laws  passed  by  the  States  have  the  effect 
of  discriminating  against  18-year-old 
citizens.  Congress  has  the  power  to  adopt 
a  statute  fixing  the  voting  age  at  18  in 
all  elections.  Federal  and  State. 

So  the  argument  goes  with  respect  to 
literacy  tests,  such  an  argument  may  be 
plausible.  Congress  can  reasonably  make 
a  finding  that  the  effect — if  not  the  pur- 
pose— of  such  testing  Is  discrimination. 
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Unequal  educational  facilities  may  deny 
some  citizens  an  equal  opportunity  to  be- 
come literate  and  therefore  voter  tests 
based  on  literacy  could  be  said  to  have 
the  effect  of  offending  the  equal  protec- 
tion clause  of  the  14th  amendment. 

The  same  is  true  with  respect  to  resi- 
dency requirements  in  presidential  elec- 
tions. Congress  can  reasonably  make  a 
finding  that  the  effect  of  State  residency 
laws  is  discrimination  against  new  resi- 
dents who.  because  they  have  moved 
from  one  State  to  another  in  the  months 
preceding  a  presidential  election,  have 
lost  their  vote  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
from  which  they  moved. 

Although  I  am  conversant  with  the 
arguments  to  the  contrarj-,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  Congress  can  reasonably  make 
a  finding  that  21 -year-old  voter  laws 
have  either  the  purpose  or  effect  of  dis- 
crimination. An  arbitrary  age  line  must 
be  drawn  somewhere,  and  how  can  it  be 
argued  that  whatever  age  a  State  chooses 
is  more  discriminatory  than  any  other? 
Everyone  has  an  equal  opportunity  to  at- 
tain the  age  of  21.  Indeed,  to  ftiake  a 
finding  that  denial  of  the  franchise  to 
those  under  21  has  the  effect  of  discrim- 
ination would  be  to  violate  the  norm  set 
by  the  14th  amendment  itself.  In  sec- 
tion 2.  the  14th  amendment  mandates  a 
loss  of  representation  in  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  in  the  same  ratio  as 
the  State  denies  the  right  to  vote  to  per- 
sons over  the  age  of  21. 

Even  if  Congress  has  the  constitutional 
power  to  lower  the  voting  age  by  simple 
statute— which  I  dispute— this  does  not 
mean  that  it  is  wise  for  Congress  to  exer- 
cise that  power.  It  is,  I  believe,  unwise  for 
three  reasons: 

First,  it  Is  unwise  because  it  would  cast 
a  cloud  of  uncertainty  over  the  1971  elec- 
tions. E^'en  if  the  Court  tests  could  be 
concluded  and  a  judgment  of  constitu- 
tionality rendered  before  January,  it 
might  come  too  late  for  voter  applicants 
in  voter  registration  periods  preceding 
elections  scheduled  early  in  1971.  All 
elections,  primary  and  general,  legisla- 
tive and  municipal  and  even  popular 
referendums  are  covered  by  the  proposed 
statute.  Even  if  the  new  age  requirement 
could  be  timely  applied  to  all  elections, 
if  It  should  be  ignored,  either  willfully  or 
Irmocently  by  some  voting  registrar  In 
some  remote  precinct,  and  If  the  result 
of  the  election  might  have  been  thereby 
affected,  there  could  be  chaos.  If  the  elec- 
tion were  a  bond  referendum,  no  lawTer 
could  safely  certify  the  bond  Issue. 

Second,  a  Federal  statute  is  unwise 
because  it  would  tend  to  erode  the  fed- 
eral system.  In  the  last  5  years,  20  States 
have  rejected  propositions  to  lower  the 
voting  age,  one  of  them  twice.  Last  year, 
the  citizens  of  New  Mexico  voted  down 
a  new  constitution  that  would  have  per- 
mitted lowering  the  voting  age.  On  my 
1969  annual  legislative  questionnaire 
poll  on  this  matter,  the  citizens  voted  2 
to  1  against  this  provision.  This  year  15 
States  have  the  proposition  on  their  bal- 
lots. For  the  sake  of  the  federal  system, 
is  it  wise  for  the  Congress,  even  if  it  has 
the  raw  power  to  do  so,  to  veto  the  will 
of  half  of  the  States? 

Third,  a  Federal  statute  with  a  built- 
in  constitutionality  court  test  is  unwise 
because  it  confronts  the  Supreme  Court 
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with  an  impossible  dilemma.  If  it  sustains 
the  statute,  the  Court  will  be  accused  of 
amending  the  Constitution  by  judicial 
flat.  If  it  declares  the  statute  unconsti- 
tutional, the  Court  will  be  blamed  for 
frustrating  the  expectations  of  11  million 
young  Americans  between  the  ages  of  18 
and  21. 

It  is.  I  repeat,  imwise  to  expose  the 
Court  to  such  needless  abuse.  It  is  unwise 
to  encourage  and  then  perhaps  disap- 
point the  young  men  and  women  of  our 
country  at  a  time  when  they  are  already 
concerned  about  the  broader  gap  be- 
tween promise  and  performance. 

The  wise  course,  the  safe  course,  the 
unchallengeable  course,  the  tried-and- 
true  course,  is  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion in  the  manner  which  the  charter 
itself  provides. 


SUNSHINE  ES  THE  BEST 
DISINFECTANT 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

OF  NTW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  27.  1970 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  ours  is  an 
open  society.  It  is  a  pluralistic  society.  Its 
strength  lies  in  its  institutions.  Those  in- 
stitutions remain  viable  only  as  long  as 
the  majority  of  our  citizens  retain  a 
meaningful  belief  In  them.  As  long  as 
Americans  feel  that  their  institutions  are 
responsive  to  the  wishes  of  the  people,  we 
shall  endure  and  prevail. 

Everyone  wiU  admit  freely  that  today 
there  is  a  crisis  In  our  Institutions  and 
the  faith  people  have  infthem.  No  insti- 
tution Is  more  basic  tharf  the  Congress— 
in  tills  case  the  House  of  Representatives, 
which  we  have  the  privilege  of  being  a 
part  of. 

Over  the  past  year  or  so,  the  Nation  has 
been  awakened  to  the  fact  that  in  more 
than  one  way  the  House— this  House— 
our  institution — has  been  less  than  re- 
sponsive to  the  requirements  of  modern 
times. 

The  Nation  has  read  one  article  after 
the  other  on  how  this  institution  is  lack- 
ing. One  of  the  most  pertinent  and  irre- 
futable accusations  has  to  do  with  the 
fact  that  the  House  operates  with  too 
great  an  emphasis  on  secrecy,  with  too 
great  an  imbalance  of  power  and  too 
little  attention  paid  to  the  wishes  of  the 
majority  of  its  Members.  In  effect,  this 
House  of  the  people  has  been  operating 
all  too  often  in  an  undemocratic  manner. 

We  cannot  pretend  to  stand  for  plural- 
isUc  democracy  for  the  Nation  if  we  daily 
deny  the  democratic  process  in  our  de- 
liberations and  procedures.  This  is  what 
is  going  on  each  day.  nonetheless.  It  is 
folly  to  deny  the  need  fdr  reform.  We  only 
add  fuel  to  the  fires  already  being  set  by 
reactionaries  of  every  stripe  who  have  a 
vested  interest  in  the  failure  of  democ- 
racy. They  anticipate  reaction,  claiming 
our  lack  of  response  as  reason  enough  for 
seeking  the  overthrow  of  the  society  we 
are  all  a  part  of.  Reform  on  our  part  in 
response  to  a  proven  need  is  to  cut  short 
the  fuse  of  rebellion,  to  cut  short  those 
who  seek  the  defeat  of  democracy. 
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Such  reform  can  only  be  accomplished 
through  existing  institutions;  it  can  only 
be  accomplished  through  reform  of  them, 
beginning  with  the  rules  and  procedures 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  We  must 
let  the  people  and  their  news  media  see 
what  is  transpiring  here  in  their  name, 
rather  than  shut  them  out  in  the  name 
of  fear  of  breach  of  security.  This  is  their 
House,  and  they  have  a  right  to  know 
what  is  happening  here. 

I  believe  that  every  vote  that  is  mean- 
ingful must  be  recorded  so  the  people  will 
know  how  their  elected  representatives 
voted.  Recorded  teller  votes  are  an  essen- 
tial reform.  There  is  no  excuse  in  the 
world  why  any  Member  of  this  body 
should  be  afraid  of  allowing  his  constitu- 
ents to  know  how  he  voted.  I  favor  the  re- 
corded teller  vote. 

The  3 -day  conference  report  layover 
is  another  essential  reform.  Often  the 
conference  between  House  and  Senate 
results  in  a  measure  that  is  considerably 
different  from  the  version  we  pass.  Often 
the  conferees  disregard  their  instructions 
even  refusing  by  their  makeup  or  deci- 
sions to  reflect  the  wishes  of  the  majority 
of  this  body.  It  is  imperative  that  this 
body  have  a  chance  to  study  conference 
reports  rather  than  be  required  to  vote 
on  them  immediately. 

Open  committee  sessions  are  not  even 
negotiable  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
More  than  40  percent  of  all  committee 
sessions  of  the  House  are  now  closed  to 
the  public.  It  is  also  true  that  this  trend 
is  accelerating  .  .  .  fewer  sessions  of  com- 
mittees, where  the  really  meaningful 
business  of  the  Congress  Is  transacted, 
are  open  to  the  public.  This  is,  in  effect, 
a  denial  of  the  democratic  process,  rather 
than  an  affirmation. 

Disclosure  of  record  votes  in  commit- 
tees is  another  laudable  effort  to  let  the 
people  know  what  is  going  on  in  their 
name  within  the  committee  structure. 
Often  the  people  at  large  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  what  is  happening.  When  other 
Members  of  this  body  return  home,  they 
are  asked  how  such  a  thing  could  have 
occurred  .  .  .  how  such  a  bill  passed.  We 
are  often  at  a  loss  as  to  a  reply.  It  is 
imperative  that  other  Members  of  this 
body  be  informed  of  what  committees  de- 
cide and  how  they  arrive  at  these  deci- 
sions. For  these  reasons  alone,  disclosure 
of  record  votes  within  the  confines  of 
committees  is  essential. 

This  House  is  often  a  cumbersome 
thing.  Its  size  does  not  allow  for  too  many 
lengthy  debates.  It  is  often  necessary  for 
us  to  pass  legislation  swiftly  in  the  in- 
terests of  time.  Nevertheless,  there  must 
be  greater  time  for  debate  on  motions  to 
recommit.  Too  many  times  the  wishes  of 
the  majority  of  Members  and  the  people 
they  represent  have  berti  closed  off  be- 
cause of  the  limit  on  debate  in  such 
cases. 

The  last  reform  is  elementary  par- 
ticipatory democracy  .  .  .  guaranteed  de- 
bate time  on  amendments.  To  close  off 
debate  is  to  negate  the  entire  democratic 
process.  To  close  off  bills  from  amend- 
ment and  discussion,  as  has  often  been 
the  case  in  this  body,  is  to  deliberately 
enrage  significant  segments  of  the  pub- 
lic. There  is  often  good  reason  for  the 
cries  of  outrage  vented  by  many  Ameri- 
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can  citizens.  When  we  do  not  reflect  their 
wishes  .  .  .  even  in  the  discussion  and 
amending  process  ...  we  are  courting 
destructive  dissent  rather  than  construc- 
tive amendment  and  compromise. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  House  really  should 
have  little  to  hide  from  the  people.  The 
national  security  argument  has  been 
worked  to  death.  Recently,  an  article  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  by  Dr.  Edward 
Teller,  no  raving  hberal.  attacks  secrecy 
for  its  own  sake.  We  defeat  our  own  pur- 
poses by  being  overly  secretive. 

By  closing  the  House  of  the  people 
to  those  very  same  people,  we  only  alien- 
ate growing  segments  of  society,  stifle 
the  democratic  process  and  undermine 
the  foundations  of  the  institution  and 
Nation  we  all  love  so  deeply.  If  we  do  not 
take  the  initiative  in  instituting  reform, 
we  merely  reaffirm  the  worst  that  has 
been  stated  about  the  lack  of  progres- 
sivism  in  the  Congress.  We  add  strength 
to  the  argimaents  of  the  radical  revolu- 
tionaries among  us.  We  contribute  to  the 
erosion  of  this  House  and  its  role. 

History's  pendulum  swings  in  inexora- 
ble, wide  arcs.  Power  swings  away  from 
the  legislative  branch  to  the  executive, 
and  then  back  again.  Strong  Presidents 
take  power  to  themselves  at  the  expense 
of  the  Congress.  Weak  ones  lose  it  back 
to  assertfve  Congresses. 

In  recent  years,  the  legislative  branch, 
particularly  the  House,  has  been  watch- 
ing helplessly  as  its  power  has  drained 
away  to  the  executive  branch.  However, 
by  concentrating  power  in  the  Housfe}. 
we  take  it  away  from  the  broad  num- 
ber of  Members.  In  effect,  the  mass  of  the 
House  becomes  less  responsive  because  of 
the  inner  concentration  of  ability  to  act 
and  respond. 

We  end  up  by  becoming  weaker  as  a 
body — as  a  branch  of  Government. 
We  become  less  able  to  coimterbalance 
the  executive  branch  because  we  make 
ourselves  weaker.  Only  by  willing,  in- 
ternal reform  can  we  reverse  the  trend- 
make  the  House  stronger  through 
greater  diffusion  of  power  to  individual 
Members.  If  we  make  each  Member 
stronger  through  fairer  distribution  of 
initiatives,  we  allow  Members  to  reflect 
the  wishes  of  their  constituents.  There 
is  a  great  spread  of  pressure  upon  the 
House,  and  a  broader  expression  of  the 
wishes  of  the  people  of  this  country. 

If  we  do  not  reflect  the  will  of  the 
people,  which  calls  out  for  reform, 
we  condemn  ourselves  and  this  institu- 
tion to  worse  than  failure — we  pro- 
nounce it — and  ourselves  by  inference- 
irrelevant. 


REPEATING  McCARTHYISM 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OP    ARIZONA  **~ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  27.  1970 


Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wash- 
ington Star  on  Saturday  night  carried  a 
letter  to  the  editor  that  defined  the  term 
"McCarthy ism."  I  believe  it  needs  repeat- 
ing in  the  light  of  some  of  the  smears 
being  leveled  against  President  Nixon 
these  days : 
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MoCarthylsm:  a  tired  cliche  of  the  radical 
left;  Pavlovlstfi  In  Its  origin;  evil  in  its  pxir- 
pose;  slanderous  In  Its  Implications  and  In- 
tentions, but  meaningless  except  as  an  Instru- 
ment of  deliberate  smaer  and  vilification  as 
accepted  by  the  empty  minds  for  whom  It  la 
intended. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent  weeks  we  have 
seen  a  resui-gence  of  this  kind  of  McCar- 
tliyism  in  the  area  of  racism  that  does 
full  justice  to  that  definition.  I  refer  to 
attempts  by  a  few  Democrats  to  tar  Pres- 
ident Nixon  with  the  brush  of  prejudice, 
of  racism,  and  of  indifference  in  the  mat- 
ter of  equal  rights  and  equal  opportuni- 
ties for  all  Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  check  of  the  record 
easily  proves  the  falseness  of  those 
charges,  leveled  by  some,  both  inside  and 
outside  of  the  Congress.  But  then  those 
who  indulge  in  McCarthyism  of  either 
the  left  or  the  right  have  little  regard  for 
the  truth  or  for  the  reputations  and  sen- 
sitivities of  those  they  malign  or  for  the 
damage  they  can  do. 


DICKEY-LINCOLN  NEEDED 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  HATHAWAY 

OF   MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  27,  1970 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  sus- 
pect that  officials  of  New  York's  Con- 
solidated Edison  Co.  would  welcome  at 
this  time  the  presence  of  the  Dickey- 
Lincoln  hydroelectric  power  project. 

The  recent  failure  and  shutdown  of 
New  York's  largest  power  generator,  the 
million-kilowatt  "Big  AlUs,"  coupled  with 
other  recent  large-scale  electric  utility 
failures,  has  proven  once  again  the  need 
for  the  kind  of  reserve  power  that  Fed- 
eral hydroelectric  facilities  such  as 
Dickey  can  provide. 

Consumers  of  electricity  in  New  York 
and  the  Northeast  sgain  face  the  threat 
of  power  shortages,  inconveniences,  and 
the  danger  to  property  and  life  which 
would  accompany  a  massive  blackout. 

The  Ravenswood  failure  all  but  elimi- 
nates Con-Ed's  reserve  capacity,  and  an- 
other- breakdown  or  a  heat  wave  could 
place  New  York  and  several  neighboring 
States  in  an  emergency  situation. 

What  will  it  take  in  the  way  of  such 
emergencies  before  Congress  begins  a 
needed  all-out  effort  starting  with  con- 
struction of  the  Dickey  project,  to  fill  the 
obvious  power  gap  in  the  Nqytheast?  The 
need  for  doing  so  is  so  great  and  its 
emergency  nature  so  obvious  that  the 
major  private  power  producers  and  other 
former  detractors  of  hydroelectric  plants 
must  be  beginning  to  see  the  light. 

The  current  crisis  demands  swift  and 
immediate  congressional  attention  and 
action.  Many  rely  on  nuclear  power  as  a 
solution.  In  numerous  statements  to  the 
Record,  I  have  revealed  the  dubious 
character  of  this  solution.  In  its  stead  I 
have  advocated  hydroelectric  plants  as  a 
more  viable  solution. 

I  was  greatly  disappointed  by  the 
House's  refusal  to  Include  the  $807,000  for 
the  Dickey-Lincoln  hydroelectric  project 
preconstruction  funds  in  the  public 
works  bDl  for  fiscal  1971. 1  am  confident. 
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however,  that  the  Senate  Appropriations 

Committee  will  reinsert  these  funds  and 

that  this  action  will  receive  full  Senate 

approval.  After  conference,  the  matter 
will  come  back  to  the  House  for  another 

vote. 

In  a  recent  statement  to  the  Record,  I 
included  a  July  13  Newsweek  article 
, warning  of  Consolidated  Edison's  inade- 
quate power  facilities  as  well  as  the  ever- 
increasing  possibility  of  mechanical 
breakdown.  A  July  23  article  in  the 
Washington  Post  demonstrates  the  ve- 
racity of  the  Newsweek  predictions.  In 
the  hope  that  my  colleagues  find  it  both 
interesting  and  informative,  I  am  sub- 
mitting a  Washington  Post  article  on  the 
saine  subject  for  the  Record: 

Failure  Shuts  Biggest  N.Y.  Generator 

(By  Robert  K.  Warner) 
New    York's    Citj's    largest    generator    has 
failed,  dealing  a  second  major  blow  to  the 
city's   already    overburdened   electric    power 
system. 

The  million-lrtlowatt  "Big  AUis"  generator 
at  Ravenswood.  Queens,  was  shut  down  Tues- 
day night  because  of  an  electrical  fault  in  a 
high-pressure  turbine.  A  smaller  275,000- 
kilowatt  nuclear  plant  at  Indians  Point 
failed  In  late  June,  and  neither  Is  expected 
to  be  worlcing  again  until  September. 

A  Consolidated  Edison  Co.  spokesman  said 
the  Ravenswood  failure  "all  but  eliminates  " 
the  utility's  reserve  capacity,  which  stood  at 
about  13  per  cent  before  the  breakdown. 
The  Federal  Power  Commission  recommends 
a  reserve  capacity  of  20  per  cent. 

An  FPC  engineer  s&ld  New  York's  power 
situation  "Is  not  yet  In  an  emergency."  but 
he  warned,  "It  doesn't  take  much  at  this 
point  to  upset  the  applecart.  A  heat  wave, 
for  Instance,  could  cause  serious  problems." 

Con  Ed  said  that  If  such  an  emergency 
arose  it  could  buy  enough  electricity  from 
neighboring  power  pools  to  meet  peak  de- 
mands. 

Last  March,  however,  before  the  current 
breakdowns.  Con  Ed  had  warned  that  "A 
prolonged  hot  spell  and  unusual  mechanical 
difficulties  this  year  could  require  power  con- 
servation methods."  such  as  small  decreases 
in  voltage  or  short  blackouts  in  different 
areas  of  the  city. 

The  failure  of  the  Ravenswood  generator, 
which  accounts  by  itself  for  more  than  10 
per  cent  of  Con  Ed's  capacity — cuts  the 
utility's  remaining  installed  capacity  to 
about  7.5  minion  kilowatu,  225.000  kilowatts 
short  of  estimated  peak  demand. 

Yesterday.  New  York  City's  electric  de- 
mands were  about  6,400.000  kilowatts,  well 
within  Con  Ed's  generating  capacity.  The 
highest  demand  so  far  this  summer  has  been 
about  7  million  kilowatts,  the  company  said. 

The  utility  has  buying  agreements  with  a 
number  of  electric  power  pools.  In  New  York 
State.  New  England.  Canada  and  the  Middle 
Atlantic  States.  The  Con  Ed  spokesman  said 
the  company  has  "firm  commitments"  to  buy 
up  to  520,000  kilowatts  to  supplement  Its 
own  power. 

In  a  crisis.  Con  Ed  might  also  buy  elec- 
tricity from  adjoining  power  pools  such  as 
Pennsylvania-New  Jersey-Maryland  Intercon- 
nections (PJM),  the  pool  that  Includes 
Potomac  Electric  Power  Co. 

An  official  at  PJM  said  the  pool  could  pro- 
vide as  much  as  400.000  kilowatts  for  Con 
Ed  "In  an  emergency  situation,  as  long  as 
the  12  companies  in  PJM  had  adequate  re- 
serves." 

PJMs  reserve  capacity  now  stands  at  about 
8  per  cent,  after  the  failure  of  an  820,000- 
kllowatt  plant  in  Keystone.  Pa.,  on  July  12. 

"We  would  not  weaken  PEPCO  or  any  of 
our  other  utilities  to  get  power  to  New 
York,"  the  PJM  official  said.  "But  I  dont 
know  how  far  we  might  cut  our  reserve 
capacity  if  there  was  a  serious  emergency." 
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IN  THE  NATION:  NO  SALE  ON  PRE- 
VENTIVE  DETENTION 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Jtly  27.  1970 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent,  I  include  the  following  ar- 
ticle from  the  New  York  Times  of  July 

In  the  Nation:  No  Sale  on  Preventivz 
Detention 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 
Washington,  July  18.— Rarely  if  ever  does 
a  member  of  Congress  or  any  other  politician 
have  to  face  a  clear-cut  choice  between  going 
down  In  flames  for  virtue  or  going  to  bed 
with  the  devil.  Few  choices  are  ever  that  sim- 
ple for  anyone,  and  one  of  the  classic  exam- 
ples of  recent  times  Is  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia crime  bill  now  before  the  Senate. 

Not.  of  course,  that  anyone  elsewhere  in 
the  nation  cares  what  happens  to  the  800  000 
voteless,  helpless,  hapless  residents  of  the 
District;  and  the  nation's  history  is  replete 
with  Instances  of  the  callous  Indifference  of 
the  rest  of  the  country  to  the  plight  of  those 
who  live  in  its  caplwi — a  large  majority  of 
whom  are  black.  The  D.C.  crime  bill  is  never- 
theless important  as  a  sort  of  blueprint— a 
dress  rehearsal  or  a  pilot  program  for  what 
the  Jingoes  of  law  enforcement  hope  to  do  to 
the  rest  of  the  nation. 

What  they  hope  to  do  is  chilling— preven- 
tive detenUon  of  those  who  migtit  commit 
a  crime  If  released  on  bail;  "no-knock" 
searches  and  seizures;  expanded  police  wire- 
tapping; a  lowering  from  eighteen  to  sUteen 
of  the  age  at  which  Juveniles  must  be  tried 
as  adults:  stiff  mandatory  sentencing  pro- 
visions. Anyway  you  look  at  it,  these  sec- 
tions make  the  D.C.  crime  bUl  punitive  and 
raise  grave  constitutional  and  libertarian 
questions. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  massive  docu- 
ment—about 400  pages  long,  leading  Senator 
Edward  Kennedy  to  say  that  the  courts  would 
be  "clogged  for  years  unraveling  the  bills 
mysteries  and  undoing  its  mischief"— does 
provide  a  desperately  needed  court  reform 
for  the  District,  as  well  as  a  public  defender 
system. 

the  linkage 

The  trouble  is  that  the  House  is  attempt- 
ing to  force  the  acceptance  of  such  measures 
as  preventive  detention  by  coupling  them  to 
the  generally  approved  court  reform-  and 
Senator  Joseph  Tydlngs  of  Maryland,  the 
bill's  Senate  sponsor,  has  warned  his  col- 
leagues that  those  who  are  under  the  "dan- 
gerous Illusion"  that  the  House  will  agree  to 
a  simple  court-reform  measure  are  "only 
kidding  themselves." 

No  doubt  they  are;  but  Senators  can  play 
that  game.  too.  If  the  House  will  not  accept 
a  court-reform  bill  devoid  of  preventive  de- 
tention and  other  evils,  the  Senate  has  the 
power  to  let  the  whole  DC.  crime  bill  die  a 
well-deserved  death.  That  would  be  prefer- 
able to  passing  It  as  it  is. 

The  case  of  preventive  detention  alone  is 
enought  to  Justify  this  contention.  If  a  sus- 
pension of  the  presumption  of  innocence  Is 
allowed  to  imbed  Itself  in  the  processes  of 
law  enforcement  in  the  District,  we  are  going 
to  be  stuck  with  this  dubious  doctrine  for 
years  to  come — because,  as  Senator  Charles 
Goodell  pointed  out,  "This  legislation  may 
well  be  setting  a  precedent  for  the  rest  of  the 
country."  That  U  precisely  what  it  Is  doing 
and  the  best  reason  why  it  ought  to  be 
opposed. 

In  the  first  place,  preventive  detention  is 
class  legislation,  particularly  in  the  District 
where  Its  burden  will  fall  with  precision  on 
the  black  people.  As  the  foremost  victims  of 
a  discriminatory  social  system  the  blacks  pro- 
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vide  the  heft  of  the  street  criminals  who  are 
mo6t  likely  to  be  Jailed  "preventively." 

DIFFICULT  TO  JCDCE 

In  the  second  place,  no  Judge  can  deter- 
mine accurately,  even  In  the  adversary  hear- 
ings set  up  by  the  D.C.  crime  bUl.  who  may  go 
out  and  commit  a  crime,  and  who  may  not. 
In  one  limited  survey  conducted  here,  of 
2,776  persons  who  came  before  Federal  Dis- 
trict Court,  207  or  7.5  percent  were  charged 
with  committing  a  new  crime  while  on  ball; 
but  only  124  or  4.5  percent  were  charged  with 
a  crime  of  actual  or  potential  violence.  By 
what  means  could  these  207  or  124  persons 
have  been  certainly  Identified  In  advance? 

In  the  third  place,  the  courts  are  already 
so  overcrowded  that  trials  are  delayed  for 
years,  which  Is  the  basic  cause  of  the  high 
rate  of  recidivism  here  and  elsewhere;  and 
the  D.C.  crime  bill  would  over-burden  ODurts 
further  with  the  hearings  necessary  to  Impose 
preventive  detention. 

In  the  fourth  place,  prisons  and  correc- 
tional Institutions  are  physically  too  Jammed 
to  accommodate  easily  the  preventively  de- 
tained; and  so,  far  from  reducing  crime,  fur- 
ther Incarceration  of  defendants  In  these 
squalid  Institutions,  with  their  Inadequate 
rehabilitation  programs  and  their  popula- 
tions of  hardened  criminals,  homosexual  ag- 
gressors, and  mentally  deficient  persons, 
makes  new  criminals  rather  than  correcting 
old  ones. 

In  the  fifth  place,  those  preventively  de- 
tained In  prison,  all  of  whom  will  already 
have  been  charged  with  one  crime,  will  be 
materially  damaged  In  the  preparation  of  a 
defense  against  that  charge;  and  In  the  sixth 
place,  they  will  thus  become  pushovers  for 
"plea  bargaining" — an  arrangement  In  which 
defendants  plead  guilty  In  return  for  a 
shorter  prison  term.  Such  bargaining  cir- 
cumvents rather  than  Insures  due  process, 
and  Justice  Itself. 

In  the  seventh  place — although  one  hesi- 
tates to  mention  It  In  the  current  climate  of 
fear  and  hysteria — preventive  detention  In 
all  too  many  cases  will  wrongfully  deny  lib- 
erty to  Innocent  persons.  That  fact  alone 
should  cause  the  Senate  to  tell  the  House  that 
If  preventive  detention  Is  the  price  of  a  D.C. 
court  reform.  It's  no  sale. 


YOUR  COUNTY— A  NEW  TOWN 
DEVELOPER 


HON.  THOMAS  L.  ASHLEY 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  27,  1970 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Ber- 
nard F.  Hillenbrand,  executive  director  of 
the  National  Association  of  Counties,  re- 
cently testified  before  the  Housing  Sub- 
committee on  my  bill.  H.R.  16647,  the 
proposed  Urban  Growth  and  New  Com- 
munity Development  Act  of  1970. 

In  his  testimony,  Mr.  Hillenbrand  dis- 
cussed the  important  role  that  counties 
would  play  as  developers  of  new  towns 
if  the  bill  is  enacted.  He  has  Incor- 
porated much  of  his  noteworthy  testi- 
mony in  a  recent  editorial  for  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Counties  newslet- 
ter and  I  commend  it  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues. 

The  editorial  follows : 

Your  Countt — A  New  Town  Developer 

(By  Bernard  P.  Hillenbrand.  NACO 

Executive  Director) 

Your  county  can  Join  the  wave  of  the  fu- 
ture and  become  a  "New  Town"  develojjer. 
That  Is.  It  can  if  the  New  Community  De- 
velopment Act  of  1970.  drafted  by  a  House 
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subcommittee  under  Congressman  Thomas 
L.  Ashley,  becomes  law. 

The  legislation  Is  the  outgrowth  of  a  two- 
year  Ford  Foundation  financed  study,  con- 
ducted by  the  National  Association  of  Coun- 
ties and  our  sister  organizations,  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Cities,  the  U.S.  Conference 
of  Mayors,  and  several  other  key  groups. 
NACO  Past  President  James  Aldredge  repre- 
sented NACO.  In  our  final  report  entitled, 
"New  City,"  we  assembled  a  list  of  major 
recommendations  for  a  national  urban 
growth  policy  and  new  towns  legislation. 
Most  of  the  proposals  have  been  Incorporated 
in  the  Ashley  legislation    (H.R.   16647). 

Prom  our  point  of  view,  the  most  important 
aspect  of  the  legislation  Is  that  it  would  make 
It  possible  for  the  county,  as  a  public  body, 
to  sponsor  a  new  town. 

COUNTY   AS   SPONSOR 

The  idea  of  counties  being  a  sponsor  of 
new  towns  was  suggested  to  NACO  by  James 
Rouse,  the  private  developer  of  a  new  town 
In  Columbia,  Maryland,  and  one  of  the  most 
knowledgeable  Individuals  of  the  new  towns 
concept. 

Rouse  points  out  that  most  counties  al- 
ready have  the  machinery  necessary  to  be  an 
effective  new  towns  sponsor.  Among  the 
county's  most  important  facilities  Is  the 
power  of  planning  and  zoning,  which  were 
never  available  to  private  developers.  Con- 
trol of  vital  public  works  and  services  such 
as  water  and  sewers,  recreational  areas,  air- 
ports and  roads,  hospitals  and  schools,  etc., 
are  the  responsibility  of  many  counties,  and 
are  essential  ingredients  In  the  development 
of  a  new  community. 

However,  the  most  significant  asset  of  the 
county  Is  the  power  of  eminent  domain  which 
allows  for  the  orderly  development  of  large 
tracts  of  land  including  public  utilities.  The 
experience  of  private  developers  Is  that  there 
can  be  a  single  Individual  who  refuses  to  sell 
his  land  at  more  than  adequate  compensa- 
tion, and  thus  endangers  the  entire  plan. 
Eminent  domain,  used  responsibly  by  the 
county,  would  correct  this  hold-out  situation. 

Financial  controls  are  already  a  part  of  the 
county's  administrative  function;  and.  as  a 
municipality.  It  has  the  power  to  receive 
grants  and  developmental  funds  and  the 
right  to  enter  into  legal  contract. 

Within  the  county  are^Ilcemen,  firemen, 
prosecutors.  Judges  and  administrative 
personnel,  all  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  protecting,  regulating  and  control- 
Ing  functions  and  services  of  the  county. 

The  property  tax  is  also  a  major  problem 
that  private  developers  agree  may  continue 
to  diminish  the  possibility  of  private  new 
town  development.  It's  simply  beyond  the 
financial  capablUty-^f  even  giant  Industries 
to  pay  property  taxes  of  non-productive  land, 
as  It  awaits  revenue-producing  development. 
This  situation  would  not  occur  if  a  public 
body  were  the  new  town  sponsor. 

COMMUNITY     DEVELOPMENT     CORPORATION 

We  believe  the  heart  of  this  legislation/' 
Is  the  creation  of  a  National  Community 
Development  Corporation  (NCDC),  within 
the  Dei>artment  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment patterned  after  a  similar  mecha- 
nism now  In  operation  in  New  York  State. 
The  NCDC  would  be  the  triggering  mecha- 
nism to  approve  a  county  as  a  sponsoring 
agency.  It  would  work  with  the  county,  giv- 
ing technical  assistance  and  planning  grants 
to  develop  the  overall  plan.  It  would  then  be 
a  coordinating  mechanism  to  channel  public 
and  private  loans,  grants  and  community 
facilities  Into  the  area. 

KEY     PROVISIONS 

Of  special  Interest  are; 

1.  payments-ln-Ueu  of  taxes  to  local  gov- 
ernment during  the  development  period; 

2.  75'*  federal  funds  for  planning; 

3.  technical  assistance  resources; 

4.  New  Towns-ln-town  on  vacant  public 
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and  private  land  and  In  "air  rights"  over  pub- 
lic facilities; 

5.  development  of  fringe  areas  suffering 
from  economic  depression; 

6.  public-private  cooperation; 

7.  a  national  body,  the  Council  on  Urban 
Growth,  to  develop  suggested  national  urban 
growth  policies; 

8.  truly  balanced  communities:  at  the  out- 
set economic,  racial  and  social  Integration, 
which  If  maintained,  would  never  result  In 
racial  confrontation; 

9.  an  economic  base  as  the  only  true  base 
for  a  new  town  and  an  employment  poten- 
tial for  every  kind  of  worker;  and  finally, 

10.  the  maximum  participation  by  small 
home  builders. 


NIXON  HITS  DEMOCRATS'  SPENDING 
AS  DIVERSION  IN  SLOW  UPTURN 


HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

OP   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  27,  1970 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
weeks  we  have  enjoyed  a  continuing  and 
lively  dialog  in  this  Chamber  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Nation's  economy. 

It  is  right  that  we  should  discuss  this 
subject,  for  the  plight  of  our  economy 
is  a  subject  of  concern  to  every  Ameri- 
can citizen.  Growing  unemployment,  sky- 
rocketing Interest  rates,  galloping  infla- 
tion, combined  with  increasing  signs  of 
economic  recession  permit  few  of  our 
people  the  luxuries  of  contentment  or 
apathy. 

In  the  interest  of  enlightening  our 
dialog,  I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  a 
column  by  Joseph  Kraft  which  appeared 
in  last  Thursday's  Washington  Post.  Mr. 
Kraft  makes  a  thoughtful  analysis  of 
the  interplay  between  contemporary  ec- 
onomics and  politics,  and  I  wish  to  call 
it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  The  article  fol- 
lows: 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  July  23,  1970] 
Nixon  Hits  Democrats'  Spending  as  Diver- 
sion IN  Slow  Upturn 
(By  Joseph  Kraft) 

Hardly  anybody  disputes  President  Nixon's 
recent  claim  that  the  economic  recession  has 
"bottomed  out."  So  why.  Instead  of  pointing 
with  pride  at  Its  own  record.  Is  the  White 
House  viewing  with  such  alarm  the  "big 
spending"  habits  of  the  Democrats? 

The  answer  Is  that  the  coming  economic 
upturn  recovery  Is  going  to  be  slow  and  pain- 
ful to  the  point  of  looking  like  a  continu- 
ing recession.  And  the  reason  has  been  pre- 
sented with  exceptional  clarity  by  Professor 
Otto  Eckstein  of  Harvard  In  testimony  to 
the  Joint  Economic  CoiAmlttee  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

Professor  Eckstein's  thesis  Is  that  the  steps 
taken  to  slow  the  recent  decline  leave  few- 
actions  available  to  hasten  recovery.  The  up- 
shot Is  a  "stretched  recession"  apt  to  last 
from  1969  through  1971. 

In  the  Eckstein  view,  the  downturn  which 
began  last  year  was  caused  by  four  main  fac- 
tors. First,  as  usual  In  periods  of  economic 
softness,  there  was  a  falling  off  In  consumer 
spending.  On  top  of  that  came  unusually 
slow  growth  In  state  and  local  spending,  a 
drop  in  defense  spending,  and  a  fall  In  hous- 
ing starts. 

Left  to  themselves,  these  factors  could  have 
precipitated  a  truly  sharp  recession — vrtth 
employment    falling   off    dramatically    and 
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profits  declining  by  as  much  as  a  third.  mJfr^ 
the  Nixon  administration,  true  to  Its  phi- 
losophy   of    "gradualism,"    took    deliberate 
measures  to  ease  the  pinch. 

Under  Arthur  Burns,  the  Federal  Reserve 
which  had  previously  tended  J,<3  hold  money 
supply  In  csheck  during  periods  of  economic 
decline,  raised  the  amount  available  at  a 
rate  of  4  per  cent  between  February  and  May. 
«At  the  same  time,  federal  taxes  were  de-* 
creased.  And  In  that  atmosphere,  business 
continued  to  plan  large  outlays  for  new  plant 
and  equipment. 

The  result  was  an  exceedingly  mild  reces- 
sion. Profits  fell  only  10  per  cent.  The  num- 
ber of  jobless  rose  slowly  to  a  point  only 
slightly  above  what  economists  In  the  early 
Kennedy  years  set  as  a  target  for  recovery. 
And  the  statistical  evidence  of  decline  In 
Gross  National  Product  was  so  ambiguous 
that  the  turn-around  occurred  before  It  was 
absolutely  certain  there  had  been  a  recession. 

But  all  the  medicine  used  to  ease  the  pa- 
tient's pain  has  left  the  cabinet  bare  of  drugs 
to  stimulate  a  brisk  recovery.  A  tax  cut.  for 
instance,  would  probably  foster  increased 
spending  in  the  private  sector.  And  the  new 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Budget,  Caspar  Wein- 
berger, seemed  to  point  In  that  direction  in  a 
press  conference  on  July  16. 

But  yet  another  tax  cut  would  leave  the 
federal  government  short  of  funds  for  essen- 
tial domestic  and  foreign  services.  So  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  In  his  press  conference  Monday, 
and  Budget  Director  George  Shultz,  in  con- 
gressional testimony  Tuesday,  knocked  down 
any  tax  cut  speculation. 

Another  shot  In  the  arm  could  come  from 
further  easing  of  the  money  supply.  That 
could  lower  Interest  rates,  thus  pushing 
housing  and  outlays  by  local  and  state  gov- 
ernments. 

But  any  big  rise  above  the  4  per  cent  level 
would  have  severe  Inflationary  impact.  In- 
deed, for  technical  reasons  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  curtailed  the  growth  of  the 
money  supply  In  June;  and  now  the  admin- 
istration Is  huffing  and  puffing  just  to  get  Dr. 
Burns  to  bring  the  rate  of  Increase  back  to 
4  per  cent. 

What  this  means  Is  that  the  upturn  will 
be  feeble.  Unemployment  will  probably  hang 
at  about  5  per  cent  for  the  next  year  or  so. 
Profits  are  due  to  stay  flat.  And  the  growth 
in  Gross  National  Product  will  not  be  im- 
pressive. 

That  kind  of  recovery,  whatever  its  eco- 
nomic Justification.  Is  not  exactly  political 
magic.  So  when  election  day  comes  round, 
the  voters  will  probably  be  more  In  a  mood 
to  distribute  blame  than  cheers.  And  that  Is 
why  the  White  House,  rather  than  getting 
In  position  to  gather  bouquets.  Is  doing  what 
It  can  to  set  up  Democratic  spending  as  a 
target  for  the  rotten  eggs. 


ROCKWELL  EXECUTIVE  LAUDS 
SPACE  PROGRAM 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  27,  1970 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
July  15  Mr.  James  L.  Daniell,  vice  presi- 
dent, marketing  services.  North  Ameri- 
can Rockwell  Corp.,  gave  a  most  inter- 
esting talk  on  the  U.S.  space  program  to 
the  Washington  Rotary  Club  here  in 
the  Nation's  Capital. 

Mr.  Daniell  took  what  I  think  is  a 
quite  novel  approach  to  evaluating  the 
space  program;  he  discussed  it  in  light 
of  the  Rotary  Club's  four-way  test,  a 
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procedure  by  which  the  club  evaluates 
various  issues  and  programs  of  interest 
to  its  membership.  The  four-way  test 
involves  posing  and  answering  certain 
quesions  with  regard  to  a  subject  under 
consideration;  three  of  which  apply  to 
the  space  program — First,  is  it  fair  to 
all  concerned?  Second,  will  it  build  good 
will  and  better  friendships?  And  third, 
will  it  be  beneficial  to  all  concerned? 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  his  remarks  'Mr.  Dan- 
iell made  it  abundantlr  clear  that  this 
Nation's  space  program  more  ciian  meets 
the  four-way  test.  I  think  his  thoughts 
are  of  particular  interest  because  Mr. 
Daniell  represents  North  American 
Rockwell  Cora.,  the  corporation  that  has 
contributed  so  much  to  man's  efforts  to 
conquer  space.  I  commend  his  remarks 
to  the  attention  of  mj'  colleagues. 

The  speech  follows : 

America's  Space  Program  Takes  the 
Rotary  Test 

Thank  you  President  Glenn  for  having  me 
here  to  talk  to  the  Washington  Rotary  Club. 
It  Is  a  sincere  pleasure  for  me  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  speak  to  a  group  of  your  stat- 
ure. My  subject  for  today  deals  with  a  topic 
that  is  very  much  In  the  public  conscious- 
ness these  days.  It  Is  getting  a  great  deal  of 
media  coverage.  It  is  a  major  political  ques- 
tion, and  It  Is  a  subject  that  will  influence 
the  course  of  your  lives. 

Rather  than  talk  about  the  space  program 
In  some  of  the  more  customary  terms,  I 
thought  I  could  turn  the  tables  a  bit  and 
discuss  It  In  terms  of  the  Rotary  Club  Four- 
Way  Test.  In  the  Rotary  Poiir-Way  Test, 
there  are  three  questions  that  could  apply: 
First,  Is  It  fair  to  all  concerned?  Second,  will 
It  build  good  will  and  better  friendships? 
And  third,  will  It  be  beneficial  to  all  con- 
cerned? So,  for  the  next  few  moments,  I  am 
going  to  talk  to  you  about  America's  space 
efforts  and  examine  them  In  the  light  of 
those  three  questions  from  the  Rotary  Four- 
Way  Test. 

Leading  off  with.  Is  the  space  program  fair 
to  all  concerned?  .  .  .  let's  talk  about  fair- 
ness to  the  taxpayer.  After  all  is  said  and 
done.  It  Is  the  taxpayer  that  Is  supplying  the 
money  that  has  put  our  space  vehicles  on 
the  moon,  and  It  Is  the  taxpayer  who  must 
pay  the  bill  for  our  future  efforts,  whatever 
they  turn  out  to  be.  It's  only  fair  then,  that 
It  Is  to  the  taxpayer  that  the  first  accounting 
for  the  program  must  be  made. 

The  space  budget  request  for  1971  Is  for 
3.3  billion  dollars,  for  a  stretched -out,  de- 
celerating program.  This  Is  12%  under  the 
1970  budget,  which  In  turn,  was  less  than 
the  1969  budget.  It  Is  worth  pointing  out 
that  the  space  program  In  general,  and  the 
Apollo  series  In  particular,  have  been  among 
the  best  managed,  major  government  efforts 
ever  undertaken  In  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try, and  as  a  matter  of  fact.  In  the  history 
of  the  world. 

Think  back  for  a  minute  to  1961  when 
President  Kennedy  first  established  the  land- 
ing of  men  on  the  moon  as  a  major  national 
goal.  Shortly  after  that,  in  1962,  and  seven 
years  before  the  actual  landing,  a  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  official 
predicted  the  cost  of  achieving  a  manned 
landing  on  the  moon  at  20  billion  dollars.  As 
you  all  know,  the  landing  took  place  on  July 
20,  1969,  and  when  the  figures  on  the  cost 
of  achieving  the  objective  were  totaled,  they 
came  to  21.3  billion  dollars,  only  a  5%  varia- 
tion over  a  period  of  seven  years.  That,  gen- 
tlemen, I  think  you  will  agree.  Is  very  good 
estimating  and  very  excellent  management 
of  a  major  program  over  a  pretty  long  term. 

In  addition  to  Judging  the  fairness  of  the 
space  program  In  terms  of  what  Is  accom- 
plished for  the  taxpayers'  dollars,  there  Is 
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another  kind  of  accountability  that  Is  worth 
considering.  That  Is.  is  the  space  program  fair 
to  all  the  nation  and  all  the  people  of  the 
world? 

One  good  measure  of  the  fairness  of  the 
space  program  In  relation  to  the  people  of  the 
world  Is  the  fact  that  It  has  been  carried  out 
openly  and  with  complete  disclosure,  not 
only  with  our  own  media  people,  but  with 
foreign  media  representatives  as  well.  Amer- 
ica's approach  to  her  space  program  has  been, 
that,  this  l%an  effort  of  world  significance  to 
be  shared  with  all  of  the  people  that  populate 
the  earth.  There  Is  not  a  nation  of  the  worlfl 
that  has  not  had  the  opportunity  to  observe 
and  examine  the  different  elements  of  this 
country's  efforts  In  space. 

The  obvious  and  very  slgfilflcant  contrast  to 
the  way  the  Russian  space  program  has  been 
conducted  is  an  important  lesson  that  has 
largely  been  lost  on  many  people  In  this  coun- 
try and  particularly  many  of  the  younger 
people  who  are  so  concerned  with  the  system 
of  government  that  we  have. 

Another  test  of  the  fairness  of  the  program 
is  how  widely  its  economic  Impact  Is  felt.  On 
this  score,  over  W'r  of  the  NASA  procure- 
ment dollars  goes  to  private  industry  and  ^ 
over  163  million  dollars  went  to  small  busi- 
ness firms.  During  1969,  48  states  as  well  as 
your  own  District  of  Columbia  participated 
in  NASA  work.  All  told.  1.289  different  compa- 
nies, 203  universities  and  69  non-profit  orga- 
nizations were  involved  one  way  or  another 
in  the  contracting. 

The  next  question  in  the  Four-Way  Test  Is, 
will  it  build  good  will  and  better  friendships? 
In  answering  that  question.  I  believe  we  must 
give  special  credit  to  fhe  men  who  have 
manned  the  vehicles  that  the  United  States 
has  sent  into  space  and  the  teams  that  have 
successfully  been  on  the  moon  and  returned. 
The  Incredible  ability  that  these  men  have 
demonstrated  represent  the  best  qualities  of 
this  nation.  Above  all.  with  all  the  skill  and 
concentration  that  h£is  been  required  by  these 
astronauts,  they  have  achieved  their  mar- 
velous accomplishments  with  great  humility, 
humanity,  and  in  many  Instances,  with  a 
beautiful  sense  of  humor. 

Despite  all  of  the  pressures  on  the  crews 
of  our  space  vehicles,  they  have  been  willing 
to  take  the  time  to  bring  the  message  home 
to  all  of  the  peoples  of  the  world  that  efforts 
in  space  are  important  to  them  as  well  as  to 
the  United  States.  Perhaps  the  number  of 
miles  that  these  men  have  traveled  outside 
of  the  United  States  talking  about  our  space 
program  and  representing  our  country  have 
been  Just  as  'mportant  as  the  miles  that  they 
have  traveled  in  space  exploration  and  in 
traveling  to  the  moon  and  back.  A  check  with  ■' 
NASA  reveals  that  over  the  i>ast  years  our 
astronauts  have  traveled  over  a  miUion  miles 
to  spread  the  message  of  good  will  inherent 
in  our  space  efforts.  I  suggest  to  you  gentle- 
men, that  the  good  will  and  friendships  that 
they  have  developed  Internationally  are  a 
most  significant  fringe  benefit  frorn  which 
future  generations  in  this  country  will  con- 
tinue to  benefit.  This  asjject  alone  of  the 
space  program  Is  a  positive,  affirmative  an- 
swer to  the  test,  will  it  build  good  will  and 
friendships?' 

But,  beyond  the  good  will  and  interna- 
tional friendship  generated  by  the  astro- 
nauts, there  are  other  reasons  why  the  space 
program  Is  building  good  will  for  us  through- 
out the  world.  Already,  scientists  from  73 
nations  are  Involved  In  our  space  programs 
and  these  joint  venturos  have  resulted  In 
international  agreements  for  further  cooper- 
ative programs.  Sixteen  International  satel- 
lites have  been  agreed  upon  and  ten  of  these 
have  already  been  placed  in  orbit  with  Bri- 
tain, Canada,  Italy,  and  France  taking  part. 
We  have  agreements  with  19  countries  for 
a  variety  of  sounding  rocket  projects.  Addi- 
tionally, many  countries  have  built  their 
own  ground  receiving  stations  so  that  they 
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can  benefit  from  data  transmitted  from  our 
weather  sateUltea. 

The  final  Item  In  the  Pour-way  Test  Is, 
la  It  beneficial  to  all  concerned?  Let  me  out- 
line a  number  of  the  beneficial  by-products 
of  space  development  which  have  great  Im- 
plications for  all  Americana  as  well  as  other 
people  In  the  world.  First,  consider  the  laser 
beam,  which  la  a  direct  result  of  materials 
*nd  technology  associated  with  the  space 
program  and  which  is  proving  Itself  quite 
valuable  In  the  treatment  of  eyee,  particu- 
larly detached  retinas.  The  laser  beam  will 
also  soon  be  part  of  a  major  non-wiring 
communications  system  which  will  be  used 
more  and  more  In  the  field  of  communlca- 
tlona  technology. 

New  mineral  locations  are  being  uncovered 
as  a  direct  result  of  space  activity.  Recently, 
for  example,  one  of  North  American  Rock- 
well's geologists  used  Gemini  2  photos  to 
locate  a  mineral  deposit  in  the  middle  of  the 
Egyptian  desert  that  had  been  unknown 
previously.  The  geologist's  study  of  the  pho- 
toe  revealed  that  most  of  the  oil  fields  in 
the  Middle  East  lie  on  previously  undetected 
earth  faults.  This  la  a  fact  that  Is  of  con- 
siderable interest  not  only  to  geologlats,  but 
to  the  oil  producers  of  the  world  as  well. 

Prom  space,  we  can  detect  the  beginnings 
of  huge  insect  Infeetations  which  have 
plagued  man's  crope  since  t;he  beginning  of 
civilization.  From  outer  space,  we  can  trace 
the  movena^t  of  marine  life,  which  is  es- 
sential if  we  are  to  harvest  the  ocean  for 
badly  needed  supplies  of  nutrition,  particu- 
larly protein,  in  the  future.  This  type  of  in- 
formation and  use  of  space  technology  will 
be  a  great  boon  to  developing  nations  in  the 
future. 

The  transfer  of  aerospace  technology  to 
present-day  commercial  applications  Is  also 
astounding.  To  date,  more  than  12,000  tech- 
nology items  with  commercial  applications 
have  been  uncovered  and  put  to  vw>rk.  Many 
of  these  applications  are  being  used  now  in 
the  rehabilitation  of  crippled  children, 
manufacture  of  automobilee.  ships  and  air- 
planes, as  well  aa  in  hospital  work. 

Systems  management  techniques  which 
evolved  from  management  of  the  complex 
space  program  are  now  being  used  in  crime 
prevention.  In  urban  affairs,  and  in  trans- 
p>ortatton  planning. 

These  preceding  benefits  from  America's 
space  program  are  by  no  means  all,  but  they 
are  representative  of  the  ways  the  space  pro- 
gram has  benefited  all  of  us  and  they  also 
demonstrate  that,  the  space  program  is  pro- 
viding important  means  for  solving  many  of 
the  moat  serious  problems  of  the  human 
race  today.  How  these  capabilities  are  used 
in  the  future,  and  to  what  degree,  remains 
to  be  seen  but  the  fact  that  I  want  to  drive 
home  with  you  is  that  the  technological  and 
scientific  means  of  solving  many  of  the 
world's  moet  preaslng  problems  are  now  In 
our  hands  and  they  are  in  our  hands  be- 
cause of  the  exploration,  development,  sweat. 
and  inveetment  that  have  gone  into  Amer- 
ica's space  efforts. 

If  America's  sp>ace  program  measures  ub  as 
well  as  I  think  it  does  to  the  Rotary  Pouf- 
Way  Test.  I  hope  you  will  also  agree  with 
that  it  is  worth  pursuing  and  it  is  wort 
pursuing  vigorously.  However,  we  are  nc 
hearing  prominent  people  in  high  places  c^l- 
Ing  for  the  end  of  manned  space  flights^Tie 
risk  Is  too  great,  we  are  told.  Where  /fould 
America  be  today  if  she  turned  back  in  the 
face  of  great  risk  in  the  past?  There  Vould 
probably  be  no  civiilzatlon  west  of  th\  Al- 
legheny Mountains,  for  example.  I'm  sure  on 
every  wagon  train  there  were  men  urging 
that  the  train  turn  back,  that  the  risk  was 
too  great.  But  they  did  go  forward  and  his- 
tory proves  that  their  efforts  and  sacrifices 
were  well  worthwhile. 

For  Just  a  few  more  minutes.  I  would  like 
to  give  you  a  quick  view  of  what  we  might 
anticipate  In  the  future  for  the  space  pro- 
gram, because  there  are  some  very  exciting 
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and  important  future  achievements  that  we 
are  currently  working  toward  in  space. 

Topping  the  list  of  goals  which  have  been 
approved  by  the  Presidenc  are  two  uiunaiined 
"grand  tours"  of  the  solar  system  to  begin  in 
the  late  1970's.  The  special  vehicles  involved 
la  these  voyages  of  scientific  discovery  will  be 
commanded  by  a  computer  which  will  be 
capable  of  making  repairs,  alterations,  and 
modifications  of  the  space  craft  as  they  move 
into  space,  according  to  Dr.  Payne,  head  of 
NASA. 

One  tour  will  begin  in  1977  with  Neptune 
as  its  ultimate  objective.  It  will  take  four 
years  for  this  part  of  the  tour  to  be  com- 
pleted. The  craft  will  orbit  Jupiter,  and  then 
head  out  to  Uranus,  another  four  year  Jour- 
ney. After  orbiting  Uranus,  it  will  set  out  for 
Neptune  arriving  In  1988. 

The  second  tour  will  be  launched  in  1979, 
with  Pluto,  our  most  distant  planet,  the  ob- 
jective at  the  end  of  a  3.7  billion  mile  flight. 
On  the  way,  it  will  swing  by  Jupiter  in  that 
same  year,  and  Saturn  in  1980,  reaching  Pluto 
in  1985. 

About  1978,  we  can  look  for  the  first  launch 
of  a  nuclear  propulsion  rocket,  an  essential 
program  if  man  himself  is  ever  to  Journey  to 
the  distant  planets. 

For  the  short  term  there  are  four  addi- 
tional manned  Apollo  moon  flights  on  order. 
Apollo  14  is  scheduled  to  fly  next  year.  In 
1971  ApoMo  15  and  Apollo  16  will  fly  with  16 
carrying  the  first  lunar  rover  vehicle  which 
will  allow  the  astronauts  to  roam  up  to  25 
miles  outward  from  their  lunar  landing  craft. 
In  1972,  Apollo  17  will  be  launched. 

Apollo  flights  will  be  suspended  then  while 
emphasis  is  put  on  Skylab.  an  experimental 
space  workshop  where  astronauts  will  be  able 
tD  work  up  to  56  days  at  a  time.  Skylab  is  a 
forerunner  of  the  space  station  which  will  be 
b'-gger.  We  have  ihe  hardware  for  Skylab  and 
the  space  station  Is  now  in  the  design  stage. 
In  describing  this  program  In  a  front  page 
feature  on  the  2nd  of  July,  The  New  York 
Times  referred  to  It  this  way:  '.  .  .  the  future 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration sees  flowing  from  this  project  in- 
volves massive  space  stations  to  orbit  the 
earth  for  ten  years  and  manned  mission  to 
Mars  taking  two  or  three  years." 

The  final,  tiny  paragraph  of  the  Times  fea- 
ture makes  a  point  that  I  will  not  belabour: 
"The  Soviet  Union  has  Indicated  that  it  may 
be  orbiting  large  space  stations  In  the  next 
five  years.  The  recent  Soyuz  flights  are  pre- 
sumably forerunners  to  such  missions." 

Interspersed  throughout  the  major  United 
States  projects  I  have  described  will  be  flights 
to  Mercury,  Mars,  Venus,  and  Jupiter. 

This  is  indeed  an  ambitious  program,  but 
if  the  program  measures  up  as  well  as  I  be- 
lieve it  does,  particularly  in  terms  of  the 
Rotary  Pour-Way  Test,  then  you  and  your 
children  are  going  to  reap  rich  rewards  in 
scientific  and  human  progress,  rewards  that 
will  provide  for  a  quality  of  life  that  may 
seem  like  a  distant  dream  today.  But  if  the 
realization  of  this  dream  seems  somewhat 
remote  as  we  sit  in  this  room  this  minute, 
remember  how  remote  the  idea  of  landing  a 
man  on  the  moon  was  in  1960  .  .  .  Just  ten 
years  ago.  And  now,  stretch  your  minds 
and  imagine  where  American  space  program 
can  take  us  by  1980.  Gentlemen,  I  hope  I'll 
meet  you  there. 
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FLCX)D  INSURANCE  FOR  TOPEKA— 
GOOD  PROTECTION  AT  REASON- 
ABLE COST 


HON.  CHESTER  L.  MIZE 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  27,  1970 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  colleagues 
with  long  and  distinguished  service  in 


the  Congress  know  there  Is  no  occasion 
more  gratifying  than  the  Implementa- 
tion and  eflacient  administration  of  laws 
to  protect  the  public  interest,  promote 
private  enterprise  and  protect  private 
property — especially  when  those  laws 
originate  in  the  conamittee  on  which 
they  serve. 

My  service  on  the  Banking  an^  Cur- 
rency Committe  has  been  relatively 
short — only  6  years — but  I  am  deeply 
pleased  that  our  National  Flood  Insur- 
ance Act  of  1968  is  well  on  the  way  to 
full  operation. 

The  past  2  years  have  been  devoted 
to  comprehensive  studies  of  flood-loss 
statistics  in  an  effort  to  determine  ap- 
propriate premium  rates  for  high-risk 
areas.  Following  the  guidelines  of  our 
committee,  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  is  now  prepared 
to  underwrite  premiums  for  flood  insur- 
ance in  metropolitan  areas  where  high 
water  has  historically  ravaged  the  com- 
munity, thus  making  private  insurance 
an  unacceptable  risk  without  Federal 
assistance. 

Now,  beginning  In  August,  the  citizens 
of  Topeka  will  be  able  to  purchase  flood 
insurance  at  very  reasonable  rates.  This 
Insurance  will  protect  private  homes  and 
businesses.  It  will  promote  commercial 
development  and  provide  the  people  of 
Topeka  in  flood-prone  areas  with  the 
sort  of  protection  from  natural  disaster 
that  each  American  deserves. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record,  I  will  include 
for  interested  readers  an  analysis  of  the 
National  Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968, 
and  an  article  by  Sue  Webster  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Topeka  State  Journal,  on 
page  1,  July  22, 1970.  These  items  follow: 

Na'honai,  Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968 

Under  this  act.  the  Secretary  of  HUD  Is 
authorized  to  establish  and  carry  out  a  na- 
tional flood  Insurance  program  to  enable  per- 
sons to  purchase  Insurance  against  losses 
resulting  from  physical  damage  to  or  loss  of 
real  property  or  personal  property  arising 
from  any  flood  occurring  in  the  United 
States.  He  Is  directed  to  encourage  and  ar- 
range for  maximum  participation  in  the 
program  by  Inshrance  companies  and  other 
Insurers,  and  by  related  agents,  brokers,  and 
organizations. 

The  act  provides  for  the  operation  of  the 
flood  insurance  program  as  a  Joint  venture 
between  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
private  Insurance  Industry  (with  the  indus- 
try participating  on  a  risk-sharing  basis). 
However,  as  an  alternative,  the  Secrettyy 
may.  if  necessary,  operate  the  program  with- 
out the  companies  participating  on  other 
than  a  fiscal  agency  basis. 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  borrow  up 
to  $250  million  from  the  Treasury  to  carry 
out  the  insurance  program.  A  National  FUood 
Insurance  Fund  is  established  for  making 
payments  authorized  by  the  bill,  including 
premium  equalization  payments  and  reinsur- 
ance for  losses  in  excess  of  losses  assumed  by 
insurance  company  r>ools  formed  to  provld.' 
flood  Insurance. 

Coverage  will  be  available  initially  for  one- 
to  four-family  dwellings  and  small  business 
establishments  but  It  is  to  be  extended  to 
additional  types  and  classes  of  property  as 
found  feasible  by  the  Secretary.  In  the  case 
of  dwellings,  the  Insurance  limit,  where  the 
rate  is  less  than  the  full  risk  rate,  will  te 
$17,500  for  any  single  dwelling  and  $30,000  for 
^  two-  to  four-family  structure  plus  $5,000 
Iter  dwelling  for  contents.  Small  business 
properties  can  be  Insured  for  up  to  a  total  cf 
$30,000  for  the  structure  and  $5,000  for  the 
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contents  of  each  individual  business.  These 
limits  may  be  doubled  upon  the  payment  of 
full  premium  rates  for  the  coverage  in  excess 
of  such  limits  by  the  Insured  property  owner. 

After  June  30.  1970,  no  new  flood  Insur- 
ance coverage  can  be  provided  in  any  area^ 
unless  an  appropriate  public  body  has 
adopted  permanent  land  use  and  control 
measures  which  the  Secretary  finds  are  con- 
sistent with  the  criteria  he  has  prescribed, 
for  land  management  and  use  In  fiood-prone 
areas. 

The  face  amount  of  flood  insurance  cover- 
age outstanding  and  in  force  at  any  one  time 
is  limited  to  $2.5  billion. 

The  Secretary  of  HUD  is  authorized  to 
undertake  studies  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  extent  to  which  insurance  pro- 
tection against  earthquakes,  or  other  natu- 
ral disaster  perils,  other  than  flood,  is  not 
available,  and  the  feasibility  of  such  insur- 
ance protection  being  made  available. 


Flood  Insurance  Help  Offered 
(By  Sue  Webster) 

Topekans  'vill  be  able  to  buy  federally  sub- 
sidized flood  insurance  beginning  in  August, 
James  Schlegel,  city-county  planning  direc- 
tor, announced  today. 

"It  is  our  understanding  that  anyone  liv- 
ing in  the  city  limits  can  purchase  this  in- 
surance from  their  local  broker,"  he  said. 

Topeka  is  only  the  second  city  In  Kansas 
to  participate  in  the  federal  program.  The 
other  city  is  Pan-way  In  Johnson  County. 

To  enable  residents  to  buy  the  insurance, 
the  city  commission  passed  a  resolution  May 
25  stating  its  Intention  to  initiate  flood  plain 
zoning.  The  zoning  must  be  in  effect  by  Dec. 
31,  1971.  The  zoning  will  insure  that  only 
flood-proof  buildings  are  built  in  areas  which 
are  continually  flooded. 

Keith  Krause,  head  of  the  State  Water  Re- 
sources Board,  said  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  which  is  han- 
dling the  program,  has  set  regulations  on 
rates  and  the  amount  of  Insurance  which  can 
be  purchased. 

Insurance  at  the  federally  subsidized  pre- 
mium rate  may  be  purchased  in  amounts  up 
to  $17,500  for  single  family  homes  and  up  to 
$30,000  for  two-  to  four-family  homes  on 
structured  rates  from  40  to  50  cents  per  $100 
of  insurance,  depending  on  the  value  of  the 
structure. 

The  premium  for  a  $17,500  home  probably 
would  be  about  $70  annually. 

Contents  may  be  insured  up  to  $5,000  with 
r.ites  ranging  from  50  to  60  cents  per  $100 
of  Insurance. 

For  small  business  coverage,  federal  sub- 
sidized premium  rates  also  will  be  graduated 
at  50  cents  per  $100  for  properties  valued  up 
to  $30,000  and  increasing  to  70  cents  per  $100 
for  properties  valued  at  $60,000  or  more.  Con- 
tents would  be  Insured  at  the  rate  of  $1 
p>er  $100  up  to  $5,000  maximum. 

Krause  explained  that  If  the  damage 
caused  by  the  flood  is  greater  t^aa  the 
amount  the  premium  will  cover,  the  govern- 
ment pays  the  difference. 

Krause  added  it  was  his  understanding 
that  if  a  home  or  business  was  damaged  to 
a  great  extent  In  one  year,  the  proi>erty 
would  have  to  be  vacated  or  made  flood- 
proof. 

In  other  words,  a  homeowner  whose  prop- 
erty was  wiped  out  would  not  be  paid  again  if 
he  rebuilt  in  the  same  area  and  was  flooded 
the  next  yeer. 

The  program  is  planned  to  encourage  in- 
dividuals who  live  In  flood-prone  areas  to 
pay  at  least  jjart  of  the  cost  of  Insurance 
against  flood  damage  In  order  to  reduce  the 
need  for  special  disaster  relief  measures. 

By  requiring  the  city  to  set  up  flood  plain 
zoning,  the  government  also  Is  Interested  in 
advising  prospective  developers  of  the  perils 
Incident  to  building  in  the  flood  plain  area. 
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According  to  a  HUD  bulletin  on  the  flood 
insurance,  homes  which  are  in  flood  plain 
areas  when  the  areas  are  Identifled,  will  be 
eligible  for  a  lower-than-normtil  rate  made 
ix>ssible  by  the  government  subsidy. 
■  The  bulletin  adds,  however,  "structures 
which  are  erected  in  an  area  after  it  has 
been  identified  as  a  flood  plain  area  .  .  . 
will  be  insurable  only  at  the  full  risk  pre- 
mium rate." 

Therefore,  when  the  city  finalizes  its  flood 
plain  areas,  If  a  developer  goes  ahead  and 
builds  in  that  area,  he  will  have  to  pay  the 
full  risk  premium. 

Planning  staff  and  city  engineers  are  work- 
ing on  drawing  up  the  flood  plain  areas  in 
Topeka  and  determining  what  types  of  build- 
ings could  be  erected  without  being  dam- 
aged by  flooding. 

It  is  possible  one  of  the  plains  would  be 
the  Ward-Martin  drainage  area  in  the  west- 
ern section  of  the  city. 

Another  area  could  be  along  Shunganunga 
Creek,  whose  drainage  area  takes  in  almost 
all  of  Topeka  on  the  south  side  of  the  ^a»- 
sas  River  with  the  exception  of  the  Ward 
Martin  drainage  area. 

In  flood  plain  zoning,  the  most  restrictions 
on  construction  would  be  in  the  areas  closest 
to  the  creeks. 
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ALL  MEDIA  PLEASE  COPY:   LOWER 
RATES  FOR  CANDIDATES 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  27,  1970 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
most  of  my  colleagues  share  my  annoy- 
ance with  newspapers,  radio,  and  televi- 
sion stations  which  see  political  cam- 
paigns as  opportunities  for  extra  profits 
at  the  expense  of  those  involved  in  the 
political  process.  And  therefore  I  am  sure 
they  will  be  interested  in  an  important 
precedent  that  has  been  established  by 
one  newspaper  in  Arizona. 

Through  the  years  I  have  noted  that 
the  rate  charged  political  candidates  by 
many  papers  and  stations  is  the  highest 
rate  on  the  rate  card.  In  many  cases, 
there  is  a  special  political  rate  which  is 
higher  than  any  other  class  of  advertis- 
ing. 

Since  political  advertising  invariably 
requires  cash  in  advance — something  not 
required  of  other  advertisers — the  justi- 
fication for  these  higher  rates  is  hard  to 
find. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  thing  that  is  mbst 
disturbing  about  this  is  that  the  money 
spent  in  political  campaigns  represents 
the  contributions  of  ordinary  citizens 
having  an  interest  in  their  government. 
They  cannot  even  take  a  tax  deduction 
for  the  money  they  contribute.  Yet  a 
great  many  newspapers  and  broadcast- 
ing stations  in  this  coimtry  see  these  con- 
tributions as  some  kind  of  gravy  train  to 
be  exploited  for  profit. 

Having  observed  these  practices  for 
many  years,  I  was  most  pleased  recently 
to  come  across  an  editorial  in  the  Scotts- 
dale  Daily  Progress,  of  Scottsdsde,  Ariz. 
Its  publisher,  Jonathan  Marshall,  hopes 
the  idea  will  catch  on  around  the  coun- 
try. So  do  I. 

Without  objection  I  will  include  the 
editorial  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 


[From  the  Scottsdale  Dally  Progress.  Scotts- 
dale,  Ariz.,   June  20.   1970)  , 
Low  Rates  for  Candtoates 

Over  the  years  It  has  become  traditional 
for  the  media  to  charge  political  candidates 
maximum  rates  for  advertising.  We  think  the 
tradition  is  wrong.  The  cost  of  campaigning 
is  high  enovigh  as  is. 

Political  ads  are  frequently  a  little  more 
trouble  than  others,  but  the  difference  Is  not 
enough  to  Justify  higher  charges. 

Most  candidates  make  a  financial  sacrifice 
to  run  for  ofllce.  They  are  performing  a  pub- 
lic service,  and  they  are  essential  to  the  suc- 
cess of  our  democratic  system.  For  these  rea- 
sons we  believe  that  candidates  deserve  to  be 
helped  and  not  penalized. 

Prom  now  on  the  Progress  will  have  a  new 
political  advertising  rate.  Instead  of  charging 
our  one-time  open  rate  of  $2.10  per  Inch,  as 

'  the  prst.  candidates  will  be  charged  only 
«)».35  per  inch,  which  is  our  special  rate  for 
churches,  civic  groups  and  non-profit  orga- 
nizations. 


HOW   LONG,    MR.   PRESIDENT, 
BEFORE  YOU  REPLY? 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CLAY 

or    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA^nVES 
Monday,  July  27,  1970 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  23, 
Congressmen  Stokes,  Hawkins,  and  I 
wrote  to  President  Nixon  indicating  our 
concern  for  the  President's  failure  to  give 
audience  to  black  representatives  or  con- 
sideration to  the  problems  of  black  Amer- 
icans. 

It  Is  important  to  point  out,  I  believe, 
that  a  memorandum  from  the  President's 
owTi  special  ad\1sory  counsel  on  student 
unrest  was  made  public  July  24  which 
indicates  similar  concerns.  Chancellor 
Alexander  Heard  of  Vanderbilt  Univer- 
sity, leads  off  the  June  19  memorandum 
to  the  President  by  saying : 

We  do  not  believe  that  our  national  gov- 
ernment really  understands  that  a  national 
crisis  confronts  us. 

Chancellor  Heard  leaned  heavily  on 
the  necessity  and  urgency  for  President 
Nixon  to  listen  to  blacks,  to  gain  expo- 
sure to  blacks,  and  to  respond  and  use  his 
ofiQce  to  develop  a  climate  of  racial 
understanding. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Presi- 
dent could  show  good  faith  with  his  ad- 
visory counsel  by  inviting  audience  with 
black  elected  officials  and  representa- 
tives— for  a  start.  We  anxiously  await 
a  reply  from  the  President  indicating  his 
view  of  the  need  to  invite  or  to  accom- 
modate black  views  Eind  concerns. 

For  the  interest  of  my  colleagues,  I 
submit  a  copy  of  our  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

I  also  submit  for  their  attention  an 
article  from  the  Washington  Post  of  July 
24  wherein  the  memorandum  of  the  ad- 
visory counsel  is  discussed.  The  material 
follows: 

JTTLT  23. 1970. 
Dear  Mr.  PREsmENx:  TTie  patience  of  many 
black  Americans  is  exhatisted.  The  Consti- 
tution gave  us  our  rights.  The  Civil  War 
confirmed  those  rights.  Court  decisions  have 
documented  them.  Acts  of  Congress  over 
the  last  decade  elaborated  upon  them.  Un- 
fortunately, the  policies  of  your  AdmlnlstT*- 
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tlon   have   tonded    towards   limiting  .tboM 
nglits. 

In  your  Inaugiiral  address  you  stated,  "TO 
go  forward  at  all  Is  to  go  forward  together 
This  means  black  and  white  together,  as 
one  nation,  not  two."  But  your  course  of 
the  past  18  months,  m  our  opinion,  is  des- 
tined to  destroy  all  possibilities  of  unity  and 
brotherhood.  The  dream  of  complete  racial 
equally  cannot  become  a  reality  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  firm  commitment  from  you,  our 
Nation's  leader,  to  attain  that  goal. 

Since  you  assumed  office,  you  have  trav- 
eled to  all  comers  of  the  earth  emphasizing 
your  concern  for  many  problems  and  pledg- 
ing American  efforts  towards  solutions.  But 
you  have  not  come  to  black  America.  Race 
relations  have  not  Improved  since  the  re- 
quest of  black  Members  of  CJong^ess  to  bring 
their  concerns  to  you,  but  have  advanced  to 
a  more  critical  state.  If  this  country  Is  to  en- 
Joy  Internal  domestic  tranquility.  It  Is  Im- 
perative that  you  have  an  audience  with  the 
legitimate  and  representative  leaders  of  black 
America  to  discuss  the  grievances  of  25  mil- 
lion black  citizens.  The  request  and  invita- 
tion should  come  from  you. 

Of  equal  Importance,  you  have  not  gone 
to  white  America  with  the  case  for  racial 
equality  or  for  civil  rights. 

White  Americans  look  to  their  Preeldent 
for  what  is  right.  You  can  Inspire  white 
America  to  Anbrace  and  work  for  changes  in 
society  which  will  appropriately  accommo- 
date the  full  rights  of  black  Americans.  To 
date,  you  have  not  responded  to  this  funda- 
mental obligation.  You  have  not  used  your 
powers  of  leadership  to  move  this  country 
forward  to  "one  Nation." 

Mr.  President,  when  nine  black  members 
of  Congress  indicated  five  months  ago  our 
desire  and  willingness  to  bring  black  Ameri- 
can concerns  to  you,  we  were  turned  away 
In  a  manner  which  showed  disrespect  for  cur 
offices  and  callous  disregard  for  our  views. 

When  questioned  about  your  April  re- 
sponse to  the  black  House  Members,  Presi- 
dential Assistant  John  Erllchman  was  re- 
ported by  Time  Magazine  to  have  replied, 
"We  try  not  to  permit  opportunists  to  use 
the  Presidency  as  a  grandstand.  That  group 
has  been  going  around,  with  Adam  Clayton 
Powell,  holding  hearings  and  taking  ex- 
tremist positions.  This  looked  to  me  like  a 
set  up." 

We  are  disturbed  and  distressed  that  you 
would  permit  that  kind  of  allegation  to  be 
made  with  reference  to  men  who  have  been 
elected  within  the  legitimate  processes  of 
this  system  to  represent  American  citizens 
In  the  United  States  Congress. 

Since  April  18,  when  we  were  advised  your 
schedule  would  not  permit  your  meeting  with 
us,  you  have  Issued  nineteen  comprehen- 
sive policy  statements  without  touching 
upon  a  poUcy  for  the  Improvement  of  race 
relations.  You  have  taken  your  concerns  to 
the  American  public  via  the  television  media 
during  prime  broadcasting  time,  but  you 
have  not  aAnowledged  that  the  problem 
ot  separate  and  "unequal"  societies  moving 
steadily  and  dangerously  apart  deserves  equal 
time. 

Mr.  President,  the  national  dialogue  on 
black/white  relations  has  consisted  of 
charges  and  countercharges  which  produce 
further  confusion  and  serve  only  to  solidify 
the  prejudices  and  frustrations  of  racial 
conflict. 

It  is  appropriate,  we  believe,  that  you  be 
reminded  of  your  words  as  well  as  of  your 
deeds  On  February  14,  1969,  shortly  after 
assuming  office,  you  stated. 

"I  hope  that  by  what  we  do  In  terms  of 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  all  Americans, 
It  will  be  made  clear  that  the  President  of 
the  Umted  States  Is  an  elected  official,  has 
no  state  constituency,  he  has  no  Congression- 
al constituency,  he  does  not  represent  any 
special  group,  he  repreaents  all  the  people. 
He  Is  a  friend  of  all  the  people." 
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Black  Americans  have  waited  and  have 
observed.  We  have  learned  that  there  is  no 
virtue  In  endless  patience.  We  have  observed 
that  it  contributes  to  injustice  and  is  con- 
strued as  "political  Impotency." 

The  Important  question  is  not  whether  an 
individual  black  person  or  black  group  be- 
lieves the  policies  of  your  Administration  are 
"anti-black"  or  not.  It  is  a  question  of 
whether  you,  Mr.  President,  can  Justify  eco- 
nomic, social  and  political  policies  which  are 
clearly  detrimental  to  the  welfare  and  sur- 
vival of  25  million  black  Americans. 

We  note  that  you  have  had  a  record  30,600 
personal  guests  at  the  White  House.  Mr. 
President,  the  time  has  come  for  you  to  In- 
vite discussion  with  the  black  elected  officials 
and  try  to  come  up  with  answers  to  the 
number  one  problem  confronting  this  coun- 
try. 

William  L.  "Bill"  Clay. 

AuGiTS-rns  P.  Hawkins. 

Louis  Stokes. 
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[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  July  24,  1970] 
Campus  Advisers  Ask  Nixon  To  Heed 
Students,  Negroes 
(By  Eric  Wentworth) 
President  Nixon's  special  advisers  on  cam- 
pus unrest  have  recommended  that  he  and 
his  White  House  staff  develop  a  better  grasp 
of  the  Intense  political  and  social  concerns 
among   university    conununitles   and   racial 
minorities. 

"We  do  not  believe  that  our  national  gov- 
ernment really  understands  that  a  national 
crisis  confronts  us,"  one  adviser.  Chancellor 
Alexander  Heard  of  Vanderbllt  University, 
told  the  President  in  a  June  19  memorandum 
on  student  attitudes. 

"Tne  condition,"  Heard  told  the  President 
on  that  occasion,  "cannot  be  conceived  as  a 
temporary,  aberrational  outburst  by  the 
young,  or  simply  as  a  'campus  crisis'  or  a 
'student  crisis'."  ■* 

Heard  said  last  night  in  a  telephone  inter- 
view "I  believe  the  President  and  his  associ- 
ates are  much  more  fully  awcire  of  the  scope 
and  the  depth  of  concerns  cm  the  campuses 
and  in  the  black  community  than  they  were 
two  months  ago."  He  declined  to  take  any 
special  credit  for  this  fuller  awareness. 

In  a  summary  statement  which  the  White 
House  released  yesterday  with  several  mem- 
oranda by  Heard  and  President  James  E. 
Cheek  of  Howard  University  during  their 
two-month  tenure  as  presidential  advisers, 
the  Vanderbllt  chancellor  also  said  that  Mr. 
Nixon  had  shown  "serious  concern  .  .  .  open- 
ness and  a  searching  Interest  In  what  we 
had  to  say." 

Heard's  summary  statement  outlined  a 
number  of  recommendations  which  he  and 
Cheek  had  made.  Some  of  these  advised  the 
President  to: 

"Increase  his  exposure"  to  campus  spokes- 
men, "so  that  he  can  better  take  into  ac- 
count their  views,  and  the  Intensity  of  those 
views  In  formulating  domestic  and  foreign 
policy"; 

Gain  more  exposure  also  to  blacks  and 
other  racial  minorities,  and  "use  the  moral 
Influence  of  his  office  In  new  ways"  to  re- 
duce tensions  and  develop  a  climate  of  racial 
understanding; 

Provide  more  aid  for  needy  students  and 
primarily  black  colleges  In  the  coming  aca- 
demic year,  and  make  a  long-term  commit- 
ment to  help  the  growth  and  quality  of  those 
colleges; 

Take  steps  to  Include  young  people  In 
politics  and  government,  and  Increase  blacks" 
involvement  In  developing  domestic  policy; 

Seek  to  understand  the  fears  of  "repres- 
sion" among  some  groups,  and  "the  reali- 
ties underlying  those  fears". 

Robert  H.  Pinch.  White  House  counselor, 
told  reporters  that  Mr.  Nixon  has  already 
acted  on  one  recommendation  for  high-level 


staff  liaison  with  the  academic  world.  Pinch 
said  that  he  would  play  that  role. 

Finch  also  said  that  aid  to  116  black  col- 
lege* through  the  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  Department  would  be  boosted  to 
•100  million  from  $80  million  through  repro- 
graxnmlng  funds  In  the  new  fiscal  year. 

Pinch  said  other  recommendations  would 
be  studied. 

The  chancellor  wrote  that  on  numerous 
occasions  the  President  acted  In  accord  with 
his  and  Cheek's  recommenadtlona — though 
he  declined  to  assess  what  Influence  their 
recommendations  had.  He  mentioned  Mr. 
Nixon's  signing  the  voting  rights  bill,  and 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  abolition  of  tax 
exemptions  for  segregated  private  academies, 
among  others. 

On  other  occasions.  Heard  continued,  pro- 
posals "for  one  reason  or  another"  were  not 
followed.  He  cited  his  own  suggestion  at  the 
outset  that  Mr.  Nixon  meet  with  members 
of  the  American  Council  on  Education's 
Special  Campus  Tensions  Committee.  The 
panel,  chaired  by  Sol  M.  Llnowltz,  published 
a  detailed  report  In  April. 

Heard  made  It  clear  that  his  statement  did 
not  Include  all  the  recommendations  that 
he  and  Creek  had  made  to  the  President. 
"Implementation  of  some  of  the  proposals," 
he  stated,  "might  be  handicapped  by  making 
them  public." 

But  the  fact  that  a  number  of  recom- 
mendations were  made  clashed  with  remarks 
Tuesday  by  unidentifiable  "White  House 
sources"  that  Heard's  and  Cheek's  role  was 
primarily  to  provide  the  President  and  his 
staff  with  Information  and  to  educate  them 
about  campus  problems. 


4-H  IN  THE  GHETTO 


HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

or  NEW  jEasxT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  27,  1970 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  you  know,  the  4-H  clubs  have 
provided  over  the  years  a  magniflcent 
opportunity  for  youth  to  practice  those 
qualities  of  good  citizenship  and  to  learn 
those  skills  which  would  make  them  use- 
ful and  productive  members  of  our  rural 
community.  Quite  recently,  the  scope  of 
our  4-H  clubs  has  taken  on  a  wider  view. 
These  youngsters  are  now  applying  their 
energies  to  the  problems  of  our  cities 
and  urban  areas  realizing  that  the  well- 
being  of  rural  America  depends  in  great 
measure  upon  the  health  of  our  cities. 
For  that  reason,  it  gives  me  great  pleas- 
ure to  place  before  the  House  a  state- 
ment by  Miss  Dianna  R.  Etennis  entitled 
"4-H  in  the  Ghetto."  I  commend  it  to 
my  colleagues,  and  I  congratulate  Miss 
Dennis  for  her  insight  and  dedication  to 
the  problems  of  her  fellow  man.  Her 
statement  follows: 

4-H  IN  THE  Ghetto 
(By  Dianna  Dennis) 

In  the  special  report,  the  Urban  4-H  Staff 
Institute  states,  "If  4-H  Is  to  have  a  viable, 
growing,  on-the-move  kind  of  program,  it  Is 
necessary  to  look  beyond  rural  America,  to 
the  towns  and  cities,  where  a  growing  ma- 
jority of  youth,  especially  unreached  youth, 
live." 

4-H  Is  one  of  the  few  organizations  that 
can  possibly  reach  and  help  the  estimated 
15  million  young  people  living  in  poverty 
today.  This  is  because  the  main  goal  Is  youth 
development   and   the  only  rule   Is   that  a 
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person  goes  out  and  does  the  things  that  will 
help  youths  develop  to  their  full  potential. 

There  are  tremendous  unmet  needs  in  our 
cities.  Lower  Income  families  need  something 
that  can  teach  them — something  that  wUl 
bridge  the  communications  gap  between  one 
pterson  and  his  neighbor,  rich  and  poor,  edu- 
cated and  not-so-educated.  4-H  can  do  this 
and  more. 

What  the  4-K  program  must  do,  is  try  tcr 
reach  those  who  have  the  lack  of  proper  food 
and  medical  care;  whose  recreational  and 
personal  needs  are  not  always  met;  and  who 
lack  the  benefit  of  a  good  education.  It  must 
relate  to  yoimg  people  who  have  known  more 
failures  than  successes  in  school  and  com- 
munity. They  are  those  who  have  been  sub- 
jected to  prolonged  economic  or  social  dep- 
rivation and  may  have  learned  a  repertoire 
of  responses  that  protect  their  Integrity  as 
persons — thus  their  behavior  is  characterized 
by  hostility  to  authority,  generally  termed 
insolence;  by  caution  In  relating  to  or  being 
uncommunicative  with  strangers;  and  by 
having  dlfflciilty  In  concentrating  on  tasks 
that  seem  Irrelevant,  useless  and  without  Im- 
mediate tangible  rewards.  4-H  must  show 
that  It  Is  truly  concerned,  and  this  can  only 
be  dene  through  working  and  communicat- 
ing directly  with  the  people. 

The  overall  purpose  of  the  current  Inner 
Cities  programs  is,  and  I  quote.  "To  develop, 
implement,  conduct,  and  evaluate  a  meaning- 
ful educative  program  to  help  disadvantaged 
youth  in  central  cities  lead  more  enjoyable 
and  productive  lives."  In  trying  to  achieve 
this  goal,  the  program  Is  also  trying  to  help 
young  people  appreciate  the  fact  that  some- 
one cares.  Through  reading  projects,  the 
young  people  are  broadening  their  educa- 
tion without  the  hassles  of  a  formal  class- 
room. They  are  also  learning  to  communi- 
cate more  effectively  with  others,  and  learn- 
ing the  need  for  a  formal  education. 

Practical  learning  experiences  are  empha- 
sized, so  to  help  the  young  people  develop 
Individual  responsibility,  and  to  prepare 
them  for  employment.  Work-study  programs 
have  been  set  up  as  experience  for  employ- 
ment, and  also  to  acquaint  the  youths  with, 
not  only  the  resources  available  in  their 
community,  but  the  people  responsible  for 
them — the  elected  representatives. 

4-H  creates  an  atmosphere  to  provide  ex- 
perience in  the  democratic  procedures,  in 
contrast  to  the  autocratic  or  authoritarian 
climate  so  prevalent  in  most  low-Income 
families.  It  gives  an  opportunity  for  young 
people  to  share  their  experiences  with  others. 
It  develops  the  leadership  qualities  in  young 
people,  that  would  otherwise  be  lost,  by  in- 
volving them  in  planning  and  conducting 
their  own  meetings  and  projects.  Older 
youths  have  even  more  opportunity  through 
the  "teen"  or  "Jr"  leaders  programs. 

Through  Conservation,  Home  Beautlflca- 
tlon.  Flower  and  Garden  projects,  youths  can 
learn  to  improve  their  surroundings  by  learn- 
ing lawn  care,  landscaping,  and  even  "orna- 
mental horticulture".  These  can  stimulate 
youths  to  try  and  clean  up  their  surround- 
ings, and  rejuvenate  their  neighborhood.  Ex- 
ploratory experiences,  such  as  Indoor  garden- 
ing, are  offered  In  plant  and  soil  science 
projects,  and  can  open  new  horizons  for  the 
underprivileged  youth.  Trips  to  farms  and 
rural  communities  may  prove  to  be  firsts  for 
many,  and  will  show  them  another  side  of 
life. 

Health  and  Physical  Fitness  can  be  stressed 
through  Poods-Nutrltlon.  Bicycle  Safety,  and 
organized  active  sports  programs.  In  cooper- 
ation with  Health  Departments,  Social  Wel- 
fare, and  other  groups,  programs  In  Child 
Care  and  Sex  Education  may  be  worked  out. 
Young  people  and  their  families  can  learn 
how  to  make  effective  xue  of  surplus  foods 
products.  Recreational  activities  can  be  orga- 
nized by  4-H'ers  for  reaching  other  people  In 
tbelr  communities.  Art  and  Music  Projects 
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offer  new  outlets  for  young  peoples'  creative 
abilities. 

T-H  can  prepare  youths  for  improved  fam- 
ily and  home  life.  Clothing  and  cooking  proj- 
ects are  directed  at  making  the  girls  better 
homemakers.  Youths  can  Improve  their  own 
food  supply  through  vegetable  projects.  Pro- 
grams can  be  centered  around  the  home,  and 
give  the  youths  a  chance  at  their  own  Home 
Improvement.  4-H  can  be  used  as  a  vehicle  to 
build  communications  between  parent  and 
child. 

In  order  to  start  In  a  community,  news  of  a 
4-H  program  should  be  physically  Introduced. 
Telephoning  alone  will  help  one's  efforts  for  a 
beginning.  Meeting  the  community  person- 
ally will  give  Its  members  the  feeling  of 
being  wanted.  The  leader  of  a  4-H  club  In 
an  underprivileged  area  must  have  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  child  In  order  to  develop 
an  understanding  by  the  child  of  this  world 
and  his  place  In  it. 

"Inner  City"  4-H  programs  have  been 
started  In  many  major  cities  across  the 
United  States.  In  New  Jersey,  successful 
programs  are  working  In  Trenton,  and  New 
Brunswick. 

The  main  thing  to  remember  Is  that  if  we 
don't  work  with  the  less  advantaged,  we 
are  depriving  ourselves  of  understanding  a 
segment  of  our  own  democracy.  Let's  live  up 
to  our  motto  and  let's  "Make  the  best 
better"! 


FUEL    INDUSTRY    WARNINGS    ARE 
COMING  TRUE 


HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  27,  1970 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
very  timely  article  by  Mr.  William  D. 
Smith  appeared  last  Sunday  on  the  front 
page  of  the  New  York  Times'  business 
and  finance  section. 

The  Times'  article  accurately  points 
out  that  many  of  the  warnings  voiced  by 
the  oil  and  gas  industries  in  recent  years 
against  our  increasing  reliance  upon  for- 
eign fuel  sources,  and  against  Govern- 
ment policies  which  destroy  industry  in- 
centive for  exploration  and  development, 
are  today  coming  true.  In  1969,  U.S. 
natural  gas  reserves  suffered  the  greatest 
reduction — 12.2  trillion  cubic  feet — In 
the  Nation's  history.  Mr.  Smith  warns 
consumers  that  a  significant  increase  In 
gasoline  and  natural  gas  prices  will  come 
this  fall. 

Mr.  Speaker,  several  witnesses  before 
the  House  Mines  and  Mining  Subcom- 
mittee's recent  oil  import  hearings  testi- 
fied as  to  the  tremendous  savings  avail- 
able to  the  AmericEin  consumer  if  only  we 
would  Increase  our  dependence  upon 
Middle  Eastern  oil.  The  Times'  article 
tells  a  different  story — that  the  current 
average  price  per  barrel  from  the  Mid- 
East  Is  75  cents  greater  than  the  same 
domestic  barrel  of  crude;  that  at  this 
time  it  is  cheaper  to  supply  the  east  coast 
of  the  United  States  with  a  barrel  of 
crude  shipped  from  Louisiana  ($3.75) 
than  It  is  to  import  Persian  Gulf  Oil,  at 
$4.50  per  barrel. 

I  commend  Mr.  Smith  on  his  very  per- 
ceptive analysis  of  the  causes  behind 
many  of  our  most  severe  energy  prob- 
lems, and  I  include  his  article  In  the 
Record  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues: 
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U.S.  On,  iNDtJSTBT  REoarrs  It  was  Right 
(By  WUllam  D.  Smith) 

If  an  Industry  could  have  a  facial  expres- 
sion, the  United  States  oU  Industry  would  be 
wearing  a  bittersweet  smile. 

The  smile  would  be  a  result  of  having  seen 
recent  events  prove  some  of  Its  serious  fore- 
caste  and  urgent  warnings  correct. 

The  pleasure,  however,  is  mitigated  by  the 
pain  that  the  industry  Is  nonetheless  suffer- 
ing from  having  seen  Its  predictions  come 
true. 

Throughout  the  long  and  heated  political 
controversy  over  oil  Imports,  the  indxistry 
has  maintained  that  foreign  sources  of  pe- 
troleum were  relatively  imdependable  and 
that  their  lower-than-domeetlc  price  levels 
could  be  quite  ephemeral.  For  this  thesis 
oilmen  were  raked  over  the  political  coals. 
The  price  of  Middle  East  crude  oil  Is  now 
at  least  75  cents  a  barrel  more  than  do- 
mestic. 

For  more  than  a  decade  oil  and  gas  pro- 
ducers have  warned  that  Federally  set  "low" 
nattiral  gas  prices  would  dampen  the  incen- 
tive to  look  for  gas  and  thus  produce  a 
future  shortage.  Again  this  was  created  as  a 
totally  self-serving  ploy. — "There  Is  a  short- 
age of  natiual  gas  today,"  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Walter  Hlckel  reportedly  explained. 

John  Emerson,  energy  economist  of  the 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank  recently  went  even 
farther.  "Never  before  in  this  century  have 
we  faced  such  serious  and  wide-spread  short- 
ages of  energy.  These  shortages  are  upon  us 
now." 

The  industry  warned  that  rushing  into 
low-sulphur.  antl-poUutlon  legislation  and 
regulations  might  produce  supply  prob- 
lems.— There  appears  a  very  good  chance  that 
there  wUl  be  a  shortage  of  low-sulphur  re- 
sidual fuel  oil  this  winter,  forcing  cities  and 
corporations  to  chooee  between  lack  of  heat 
and  power  and  the  present  practicality  of  re- 
cent an tl -pollution  laws. 

Being  correct,  at  least  on  the  surface  level, 
gives  the  Industry  no  reason  to  gloat.  In 
each  Instance  It  Is  costing  the  oil  companies 
money.  If  they  pass  on  the  cost,  as  they 
probably  will  have  to.  It  cuts  Into  what 
Uttle  affection  the  public  has  left  for  the 
Industry. 

"No  one  will  remember  that  Senator  Ken- 
nedy or  Senator  Muskle  and  other  so-called 
consumer  representatives  have  advocated 
policies  that  have  often  ultimately  resulted 
In  higher  costs.  They  will  only  blame  us  for 
rising  the  price  of  gasoline  or  heating  oil," 
a  vice  president  and  counsel  for  a  major 
comi>any  commented  last  week. 

The  executive's  statement  Is  probably  too 
one-sided.  The  present  situations  are  the 
result  of  many  complex  forces;  some  altw- 
able,  some  not. 

Nonetheless,  some  politicians  and  acade- 
micians, past  and  present,  may  have  been 
guilty  of  thinking  that  a  big  desk  and  pet 
theories  were  a  substitute  for  the  hard  facts 
of  Industrial  life. 

There  Is  a  very  good  chance  that  by  fall 
the  American  consumer  may  be  ptaylng  more 
for  gasoline,  natural  gas  and  residual  fuel. 
This  means  that  the  cost  of  ninnlng  his  car, 
his  home  and  his  factory  will  cost  more. 

These  major  Impacts  on  the  battle  with 
Infiatlon  have  not  gone  unnoticed  In  Wash- 
ington although  It  a{>pear8  that  no  major 
constructive  actions  have  as  yet  occurred. 

The  leap  In  the  price  of  oyereeas  crude  oil 
Is  a  result  of  soaring  tanker  costs.  Few  ana- 
lysts expect  these  costs  to  g^  down  In  the 
very  near  future. 

But  If  tankers  are  the  central  reason,  the 
Arab-Israeli  war  Is  the  underlying  cause. 

On  May  3  in  Syria,  the  Trans  Arabian  Pipe- 
line was  knocked  out  of  commission  by  an 
errant  or  deliberately  aggressive  bulldozer. 
The  Syrian  Government  has  not  allowed  Its 
repair,  preventing  500.000  barrels  a  day  of 
Saudi  Arabian  crtide  from  reaching  the  Medi- 
terranean. 
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At  the  other  end  of  the  Mediterranean  the 
Libyan  Government  cut  back  oil  production 
by  15  per  cent,  or  500.000  barrels  a  day. 

The  loss  of  almost  1  million  barrels  a^ay 
of  oil  west  of  Suez  and  close  to  world  mar- 
kets has  strained  tanker  capacity.  Replace- 
ment of  this  oil  with  oil  from  the  Persian 
Gulf  around  South  Africa  takes  six  to  eight 
times  the  tanker  capacity. 

CHARTER    RATES    RISE 

Spot  charter  rates  have  risen  to  their  high- 
est level  since  the  1956  Suez  crisis  and  are 
more  than  50  per  cent  higher  than  during  the 
1967  Arab-Israeli  war. 

Persian  Gulf  oil  is  now  coming  into  the 
United  States  at  about  $4.50  a  barrel  com- 
pared with  Louisiana  crude  delivered  to  East 
Coast  refineries  at  $3.75. 

There  Is  no  chance  of  a  shortage,  however, 
because  Texaa  and  Louisiana  will  Increase 
their  production  to  meet  the  need.  There  Is 
a  very  real  chance  of  consumer  price  in- 
creases. 

The  Oil  and  Gas  Journal,  a  trade  publica- 
tion, reports  that  Professors  Phillip  Areeda 
and  James  McKie.  two  of  the  chief  advocates 
of  sharply  Increased  oil  imports,  have  now 
backed  off  considerably  from  that  position. 

F.P.C.    RECTTLATION    UPHELD 

The  natural  gas  suM)ly  and  demand  con- 
troversy Is  a  far  older  argument.  In  1954  the 
Supreme  Court  ruled  that  natural-gas  pro- 
ducers were  subject  to  Power  Commission.  In 
1960  the  regulatory  agency  began  fixing  well- 
head prices  for  all  gas  sold  Interstate.  The 
Supreme  Court  upheld  this  right  again  In 
1965  despite  vigorous  crys  of  outrage  from 
producers,  who  said  it  woiUd  kill  incentive  to 
drUl. 

Time  has  proven  the  oilmen  right.  Wildcat 
drilling  dropped  40  per  cent  between  1956  and 
1968.   Geophysical   activity  fell  56  per  cent. 

Some  of  the  drop  off  may  have  been  arti- 
ficial; Just  to  show  the  Government.  None- 
theless the  xesults  are  uncontestable.  In  1969 
the  United  States  proved  reserves  of  nattiral 
gas  fell  12,241  trillion  cubic  feet,  the  largest 
In  the  nation's  history. 

The  previous  record  drop  was  in  1968, 
when  they  fell  5,548  trUllon  cubic  feet.  These 
are  the  only  declines  In  the  history  of  the 
Industry. 

POSmONa     CHANGED 

The  F.P.C.  Is  now  trying  to  rectify  the  sit- 
uation by  raising  prices.  Some  of  the  peo- 
ple who  supported  the  lower  prices  several 
yeare  ago  are  now  in  the  forefront  of  those 
pushing  higher  prices. 

The  Interior  Department  Is  trying  to  speed 
up  lease  sales  of  suspected  gas  fields,  but  Is 
running  into  opposition  from  Conservation- 
ists. But  even  If  this  opposition  is  overcome, 
it  will  take  from  three  to  seven  years  for 
these  areas  to  begin  producing. 

In  the  meantime  Canadian  sources  of  gas 
can  be  tapped  although  Canadian-American 
relations  on  energy  matters  are  at  an  all- 
time  low.  Liquefied  natural  gas  quite  pos- 
sibly will  reach  this  country  from  Algeria. 
Nigeria  or  Venezuela.  Contracts  have  already 
been  signed  to  Import  Algerian  L.N.O.,  but 
the  Algerian  Government's  recent  nation- 
alization of  American  oil  company  properties 
puts  this  source  of  L.N.O.  In  a  very  ques- 
tionable position. 

STTPPLY     OUTLOOK    TIGHT 

The  supply  ouUook  for  this  winter  Is  tight. 
Industry  sources  say  that  there  will  be 
enough  to  heat  homes,  but  that  the  indus- 
trial market,  which  accounts  for  about  60 
per  cent  of  total  sales,  may  be  In  bad  shape. 
Many  distributors  already  have  been  forced 
to  Impose  severe  limitations  on  new  Indus- 
trial loads,  and  there  Is  a  real  possibility 
that  deliveries  to  existing  custcmers  may 
have  to  be  curtailed,  according  to  J.  W. 
Halney.  president  of  the  American  Oaa  Asso- 
ciation. 
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It  would  seem  almost  certain  that  con- 
sumer prices  will  have  to  go  up,  and  possibly 
sharply. 

The  crude  oil  reserve  sltuaUon  is  not 
much  better,  according  to  the  American  Pe- 
troleum Institute.  Last  year  crude  oil  re- 
serves dropped  to  29.632  bllUon  barrels  the 
lowest  level  In  15  years. 

The  A.P.I,  explained  the  situation  simply 
by  saying  that  lack  of  Incentives  had  led  to 
a  long  and  steady  decUne  In  exploratory 
drilling  during  a  period  of  mushrooming 
production  and  consumption. 

The  oil  Industry  in  recent  weeks  seems  to 
have  won  a  lot  of  points,  but  through  no 
fault  of  its  own,  it  well  may  be  losing  the 
game. 
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S.  30 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  27,  1970 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Hou.se  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  has  been  conducting  search- 
ing and  extensive  public  hearings  on  the 
proposed  Organized  Crime  Control  Act 
(S.  30).  This  legislation  has  prompted 
marked    reaction    and   concern    in    the 
legal  community,  and  has  been  analyzed 
and  reported  upon  by  a  number  of  out- 
standing and  respectable  bar  associa- 
tions as  well  as  individual  attorneys  and 
Federal  Judges.  In  the  ■  days  of  hear- 
ings held  on  this  pro  .    xl  to  date,  the 
judiciary    subcommitt  .     has    received 
testimony  or  statements  recommending 
amendments  or  indicating  opposition  in 
whole  or  in  part  from  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States,  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, the  Association  of  the  Bar  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  the  New  York 
County   Lawyers   Association,    the    Na- 
tional  League   of   Cities-United   States 
Conference  of  Mayors,  professors  of  law, 
and  others.  The  charges  of  vague  and 
unworkable  draftsmanship  and  consti- 
tutional unsoundness  fully  warrant  the 
patient  scrutiny  which  the  subcommit- 
tee is  devoting  to  this  complex  and  far- 
reaching  proposal. 

There  has  been  substantial  confusion, 
I  believe,  in  what  the  Organized  Crime 
Control  Act  really  does  provide  and 
what  It  may,  as  presently  written,  actu- 
ally accomplish.  Several  amendments 
have  In  fact  even  been  proposed  by  the 
Senate  sponsor  of  the  measure  and  the 
Department  of  Justice,  both  of  whom 
recommend  passage  of  the  legislation. 
An  article  appearing  in  the  July  27,  1970, 
issue  of  Time  magazine  provides  some 
insight  into  the  complexities  of  this  leg- 
islation. In  view  of  the  importance  of 
informed  opinion  on  the  part  of  the 
Members  on  this  vitally  important  pro- 
posal, I  believe  it  may  be  helpful  to  re- 
print the  Time  magazine  article  in  the 
Congressional  Record  : 


Public  Safety  and  Private  Rights 
"If  we  get  the  tools  from  Oongress,"  Rich- 
ard Nixon  promised  the  country  Just  one 
month  ago,  "we  will  use  them  and  we  will 
reduce  this  rate  of  crime."  The  President 
waa  addressing  himself  to  a  major  national 
concern,  but  not  one  of  the  Administration's 
20  major  antlcrlm©  bills  has  yet  become  law. 


The  main  reason:  bipartisan  fear  that  many 
of  their  provisions  would  Jeopardize  the 
rights  of  the  innocent  without  really  giving 
much  practical  aid  to  the  forces  of  law  and 
order 

Last  week  a  House-Senate  conference  com- 
mittee agreed  on  a  crime  bill  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  with  Its  most  controver- 
sial provisions  Intact,  and  the  House 
promptly  passed  It.  Just  as  promptly,  the 
Senate  reopened  a  vigorous  debate.  One  of 
the  most  vociferous  opponents  Is  a  Democrat 
who  Is  frequently  sympathetic  to  Adminis- 
tration causes.  But  North  Carolina's  Sam  J. 
Ervln  Jr.  has  long  been  convinced  that  much 
of  the  measxu-e  Is  "as  full  of  unconstitu- 
tional, unjust  and  unwise  provisions  as  a 
mangy  hound  dog  Is  full  of  fleas."  Mean- 
while the  governing  board  of  the  American 
Bar  Association,  after  a  special  meeting  in 
Chicago,  expressed  reservations  about  parts 
of  a  separate  bill  aimed  at  subduing  the 
organized  underworld.  Originally  devised  by 
another  Democrat,  Arkansas's  John  McClel- 
lan,  the  mobster  measiu-e  was  expanded  with 
the  help  of  Justice  Department  staffers  and 
whisked  through  the  Senate  In  January. 
Legal  experts  have  now  detected  a  startling 
number  of  sleeper  clauses.  Their  objections 
have  provoked  close  scrutiny  from  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee. 

No-Knock.  The  D.C.  crime  bill  puts  heavy 
emphasis  on  strengthening  police  power  to 
gather  evidence.  The  Fourth  Amendment 
guarantees  a  person's  right  to  be  "secure" 
against  "unreasonable  searches  and  sel- 
ziu-es."  But  what  is  reasonable?  The  measure 
would  expand  police  authority  to  use  bugs 
and  wiretaps  against  suspected  drug  push- 
ers, violence-prone  radicals,  bribers  and 
blackmailers.  Critics  insist  the  measure's  In- 
clxislve  language  might  permit  scrutiny  of 
the  traditionally  privileged  conversations  be- 
tween lawyers  and  clients,  doctors  and  pa- 
tients, or  priests  and  penitents.  Under  an- 
other provision,  policemen  could  enter  pri- 
vate homes  without  knocking  if  they  had 
reason  to  believe  that  a  warning  would  allow 
suspects  to  destroy  evidence  or  prepare  for 
a  shootout. 

The  most  violent  opposition  to  the  DC. 
bin  stems  from  Its  acceptance  of  preventive 
detention — a  procedure  that  another  Admin- 
istration bill  would  apply  to  aU  federal  courts. 
Some  alleged  offenders  released  on  ball  are 
rearrested  for  fresh  crimes  during  long  waits 
for  trial  In  the  clogged  D.C.  courts;  preventive 
detention  would  permit  Judges  to  hold  po- 
tentially dangerous  suspects  for  up  to  60 
days.  The  effort  to  check  recidivist  crime,  crit- 
ics charge,  would  surely  result  In  denial  of 
ball  to  some  Innocent  suspects,  and  to  others 
who  would  not  commit  further  crimes.  More- 
over, detention  hearings  might  Jam  the  courts 
still  further.  Repeater  crimes  could  be  cut 
more  fairly,  the  opposition  argues,  by  surveil- 
lance of  balled  suspects  and  speedier  trials. 
In  fact,  some  of  the  bill's  best  sections  take 
Just  that  approach.  Ball  supervision  would 
be  expanded  and  «6,000.000  allocated  to  add 
17  trial  Judges  and  merge  three  separate  court 
systems. 

McClellan's  anti-mobster  bill  is  advertised 
as  an  attempt  to  deal  with  the  frustrations 
that  police  and  prosecutors  meet  In  dealing 
with  organtcsd  racketeers.  Recent  Supreme 
Court  decisions  have  knocked  down  such 
heavyhanded  police  practices  as  raids  with- 
out search  warrants,  third-degree  Interroga- 
tions and  Indiscriminate  wiretaps.  Even  evi- 
dence developed  as  a  result  of  leads  from  Ille- 
gal techniques  Is  not  admlssable  In  a  trial. 
If  a  defendant  thinks  the  Government  has 
used  forbidden  tactics  in  developing  its  case 
against  him,  he  can  ask  to  see  all  the  raw 
material  In  order  to  establish  his  right  to  have 
It  thrown  out — which  occasionally  has  made 
prosecutors  turn  over  to  mob  lawyers  years 
of  tap-recorded  phone  conversations. 

The  bUl  would  weaken  the  legal  deterrence 
to   unconstitutional    police   work.   A   Judge 
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could  not  disclose  any  Illegally  obtained  ma- 
terial unless  the  defendant  convinced  him 
that  the  revelation  would  be  "In  the  Interest 
of  Justice."  Indeed,  if  the  specific  crime  for 
which  a  defendant  was  being  tried  took  place 
five  years  after  any  general  evidence  was  Im- 
properly obtained,  leads  derived  from  that 
evidence  could  not  be  challenged  at  all. 

Official  Lawlessness.  Such  a  time  limit  on 
rights  Is  clearly  unconstitutional,  argi.cs  the* 
Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New 
York.  With  the  proliferation  of  electronic 
data  banks,  an  association  report  charges, 
prosecutors  would  be  encouraged  to  maintain 
Illegal  files  on  suspects  and  use  the  leads  after 
a  five-year  wait  had  "cleansed"  them.  Legal 
authorities  claim  that  the  proposed  law  Is 
not  really  needed  by  prosecutors  anyway: 
when  they  have  Justification  for  thinking 
that  crime  Is  going  on.  they  can  make  most 
searches  and  tapes  by  obtaining  warrants 
first.  Says  Herman  Schwartz,  a  wiretap-law 
expert  at  the  State  University  of  New  York 
at  Buffalo:  "The  provision  blows  a  hole  in 
the  entire  fabric  that  the  Supreme  Court  has 
woven  to  deter  official  lawlessness." 

Though  the  measure  Increases  the  author- 
ity of  prosecutors  to  make  witnesses  talk 
by  granting  them  Immunity  from  subse- 
quent prosecution,  those  who  remain  silent 
could  be  given  up  to  three  years  In  Jail  for 
contempt,  with  no  trial  and  with  virtually 
no  chance  of  ball  If  they  appeal.  More  might 
be  accomplished  by  another  provision  of  the 
bin  that  authorizes  money  for  protecting 
witnesses  too  fearful  of  revenge  to  testify. 
Nor  Is  there  much  controversy  over  a  section 
authorizing  injunctions  against  entire  gang- 
ster-run enterprises  which  could  confiscate 
their  property  or  require  them  to  sell  It  off. 

Bonus  Sentences.  Both  bills  proposed  stiff 
sentences  for  offenders.  la  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Judges  would  be  prohibited  from 
giving  less  than  five  years  to  anyone  con- 
victed of  a  second  armed  crime.  The  or- 
ganized crime  act  would  let  federal  Judges 
anywhere  give  up  to  30  years  to  criminals 
who  had  two  previous  felony  convictions  or 
whose  crime  was  part  of  a  vague  "pattern  of 
criminal  conduct."  This  would  permit  not 
only  long  terms  for  mobsters  convicted  of 
penny-ante  crimes,  but  It  would  also  let 
Judges  Impose  bonus  sentences  for  alleged 
conduct  that  was  never  proved  In  a  trial.  It 
also  gives  Judges  Immense  discretion  in  cases 
not  Involving  organized  crime.  The  New  York 
City  bar  association  contends  that  a  youth 
who  got  a  suspended  sentence  on  a  mari- 
juana conviction  and  served  a  few  days  In 
Jail  for  unlawful  assembly  during  a  demon- 
stration could  get  a  30-year  stretch  long 
afterward  for  an  income  tax  violation — even 
if  the  tax  charge  normally  carried  a  penalty 
of  only  three  years. 

Some  opponents  say  they  would  accept 
many  of  the  Administration's  proposals  if 
they  were  redrawn  In  such  a  way  that  they 
could  not  be  tvimed  against  those  whose 
offenses  are  trivial — or  merely  unpopular. 
Others  go  further.  In  a  democracy,  they  say, 
mobsters  have  rights  too.  The  most  trench- 
ant criticism  against  both  bills  is  that  they 
tinker  with  the  tools  of  law  enforcement 
Instead  of  attacking  more  basic  problems: 
crime-breeding  courts  and  prisons,  social  in- 
equities and  public  complacency  about  vice 
and  corruption. 


APPROPRIATIONS    HEARINGS    VOL- 
UMES RET  .EASED 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

OP   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Monday,  July  27.  1970 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  has  released 
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the  following  committee  hearings  vol- 
umes in  recent  weeks : 

One  additional  volume — Defense,  part 
7  (.testimony  of  Admiral  Rickover) — is 
yet  to  be  released. 

Copies  are  available  to  Members  and 
others  at  the  committee  room,  H-218. 
Capitol  Building,  extension  2771,  as  long 
as  the  supply  lasts. 


Bill  and  volume 


Released 


Labor-HEW: 

Pl6-Related  agencies  (includes    Tuesday,  July  7. 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity). 

Pt.  7— Testimony  ol  Members  o(    Saturday,  July  11. 
Congress  and  other  individuals 
and  organizations. 
Defense: 

Pt  6  Research,  development  Monday.  July  27 
test,  and  evaluation;  and  var- 
ious other  items,  including  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  testi- 
mony of  Members  ol  Congress 
and  other  individuals  and  or- 
ganizations. 


THE  CrVTL  AERONAUTICS  BOARD 
AND  AIR  FARES 


HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  27.  1970 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  insert- 
ing in  the  Record  today  two  letters  I 
have  directed  to  the  Honorable  Secor  D. 
Browne,  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board,  concerning  domestic  pas- 
senger air  fares.  The  letters  follow: 

July    14.  1970. 
Hon.  Secos  D.  Beownz, 

Chairman.  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Mk.  Chaihman:  In  view  of  the  deci- 
sion of  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  Court  of  Columbia  Circuit 
rendered  on  July  9,  1970,  relating  to  domes- 
tic passenger  air  fares,  I  am  writing  to  make 
the  following  requests: 

1.  That  there  be  no  fix  parte  communica- 
tions of  any  kind  between  the  Board  and 
any  of  the  carriers  regarding  rates.  In  par- 
ticular, shoiild  there  be  any  meetings  sched- 
uled between  the  carriers  and  any  members 
or  employees  of  the  Board,  I  would  like  to 
be  Informed  promptly  In  order  that  I  may 
make  my  views  known.  I  should  also  like  you 
to  send  promptly  to  me  and  my  attorneys, 
Stanford  G.  Ross.  H.  David  Rosenbloom,  and 
Ronald  B.  Lewis,  of  Caplln  &  Drysdale,  1101 
Seventeenth  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036,  copies  of  any  communications  with 
respect  to  rates  directed  by  any  of  the  car- 
riers to  any  member  or  employee  of  the 
Board,  and  vice  versa. 

2.  That  the  Board  notify  me  and  my  at- 
torneys of  any  and  all  actions  taken  by  the 
Board  in  connection  with  this  case;  In  par- 
ticular, I  ask  that  we  be  Informed  promptly 
of  any  and  all  proposals  for  remedying  the 
present  unlawful  fares,  whether  Instituted 
by  carrier  filings  or  by  the  Board's  own 
actions. 

I  have  asked  Mr.  Ross  to  send  a  copy  of 
this  letter  to  the  attorneys  for  all  domestic 
air  carriers  subject  to  the  Board's  Jurisdic- 
tion. 

Sincerely, 

John  E.  Moss, 
Member  of  Congress. 


JtH,Y  22.  1970. 
Honorable  Secor  D.  Bkownk. 
Chairman,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  wanted  to  let  you 
know  that  I  appreciate  your  having  called 
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upon  me  on  Monday,  on  your  own  Initiative 
to  acquaint  me  virlth  some  of  the  thinking 
that  Is  going  on  at  the  Board  regarding  pos- 
fcible  changes  in  Board  procedures  for  the 
future.  As  to  those  proposals  you  are  con- 
sidering which  would  require  legislative 
change,  we  of  course  stand  ready  to  give 
them  thorough  consideration  when  they  are 
presented  In  concrete  form. 

You  understand,  however,  that  In  our  ca- 
pacity as  litigants  in  the  case  currently 
pending  before  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit  we  Intend  to 
pursue  fully  the  rights  we  believe  inure  to 
the  public  under  the  Federal  Aviation  Act. 
Until  the  issues  involved  in  that  case  are 
fully  determined,  we  shall  continue  to  act 
as  litigants  representing  the  interests  of  the 
traveling  public  as  a  class  and  to  pursue  the 
case  vigorously.  We  have  instructed  our  at- 
torneys to  advise  us  as  to  appropriate  meth- 
ods of  following  up  on  the  Court's  decision 
to  gain  the  rellel  for  the  public  which  we 
believe  the  decision  requires. 

I  am  sure  you  understand  the  difference  in 
my  roles  as  a  Congressman  and  as  a  litigant 
In  the  case  and  appreciate  the  fact  that  I  in- 
tend to  discharge  both  my  responsibilities  to 
the  best  of  my  ability.  I  want  you  to  know 
that  I  understand  your  roles  both  as  a  liti- 
gant in  this  case  and  as  a  Government  agen- 
cy's principal  official  who  is  charged  with  the 
continuing  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the 
agency.  Naturally,  any  communications  be- 
tween us  dealing  with  the  issues  raised  in 
the  litigation  In  which  we  are  engaged,  as 
opposed  to  the  possible  changes  in  the 
Board's  future  procedures  which  we  discussed 
Monday,  are  to  be  made  only  in  proceedings 
conducted  on  the  record. 

Again,  I  thank  you  for  coming  by  and  will 
be  pleased  to  consider  further  any  legislative 
proposals  that  may  come  out  of  your 
thinking. 

Sincerely, 

John  E.  Moss, 
Member  of  Congress. 


WARNING  TO  AMERICANS 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 
Monday,  July  27,  1970 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Adolph 
Hitler  told  the  world  what  his  objectives 
were  in  "Mein  Kampf.'"  Either  the  world 
did  not  believe  him  or  they  considered 
him  incapable  of  becoming  the  danger  to 
world  peace  that  history  eventually  re- 
corded. Stopping  Hitler's  legions  cost 
millions  of  lives,  billions  of  dollars,  and 
untold  human  sufifering. 

Today,  right  here  in  the  United  States, 
the  Black  Panther  organization  publicly 
declares  its  intention  of  revolution  by 
violence.  Not  only  does  this  group  dis- 
tribute pamphlets  describing  how  to 
make  bombs  and  explosives  at  home,  but 
in  not  so  thinly  veiled  language  it  ad- 
vocates using  them  on  whitey  the  pig. 

In  an  introduction  to  a  publication  of 
March  1,  1968,  entitled  "Essays  from  the 
Minister  of  Defense  <of  the  Panthers) 
George  Murray"  the  so-called  minister  of 
education  of  the  Panthers  states  flatlv' : 

What  we  believe  In  is  armed  revolution,  a 
permanent  revolution,  the  creation  of  as 
many  Viet  Nams  as  are  necessary  to  defeat 
U.S.  racism  and  Imperialism  throughout  the 
world. 

Freedom  does  not  and  cannot  include 
the  right  to  destroy  freedom  itself  in  this 
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country.  There  Is  no  constitutional  right 
of  free  speech  that  gives  any  individual 
or  any  organization  the  right  to  inflame, 
Incite,  advocate,  and  teach  subversion  of 
our  Government  and  our  way  of  life.  This 
must  be  applicable  to  all  in  America 
regardless  of  race,  color,  or  religion,  or  we 
are  plain  darned  fools. 

The  same  applies  to  Messrs.  Rubin  and 
Cleaver  and  all  who  deliberately  tell  in- 
flammatory lies  about  the  United  States 
of  America  with  intention  to  pit  brother 
against  brother,  black  against  white, 
have  against  have-not  in  a  life  and 
death  struggle  marked  by  violence.  No 
Supreme  Court  worthy  of  the  name 
"  would  stand  quiescently  by  while  the 
lEist  great  free  nation  on  earth  goes  up 
in  flames  from  this  abuse  of  freedom 
of  speech.  These  individuals  should  be 
indicted  and  convicted  for  sedition  and 
subversion  of  both  State  and  Federal 
Governments.  And  they  should  not  be 
admitted  to  bail  if  when  once  permitted 
bail  they  do  as  the  Chicago  7  have,  and 
violate  the  conditions  of  that  ball. 

In  this  coryiection  the  following  col- 
umn by  William  Buckley,  Jr.,  and  writ- 
ings of  the  Black  Panther  organization 
suggest  a  1970  model  Mein  Kampf ,  paper- 
back edition.  They  are  a  caution  to  all 
Americans  and  a  signal  to  the  Justice  De- 
partment to  prosecute. 

The  material  mentioned  above  fol- 
lows : 

Jerbt  Rubin's  Sponsors 
(By  wmiam  P.  Buckley,  Jr.) 

I  do  not  care  about  the  depravities  of  Jerry 
Rubin,  who  Is  one  of  the  lost  souls  sentenced 
at  the  Chicago  conspiracy  trial,  except  that 
he  Is  a  fellow  human  being,  bent  on  destroy- 
ing himself,  preferably  In  cinemascope.  But  I 
do  care  very  much  that  Jerry  Rubin  should 
have  found  a  pauderer  this  side  of  the  un- 
derground. 

Mr.  Rubin's  book  Is  called  "Do  It!"  Do 
what?  Well,  whatever  you  like,  provided  It 
Involves  enormous  amounts  of  drugs,  sex, 
protests,  obstructionism,  obscenity,  and  the 
killing  of  non-members  of  the  sect,  herein- 
after called  pigs,  Mr.  Rubin  went  all  the 
way  to  Algeria  to  get  an  Introduction  for  his 
book  from  Eldrldge  Cleaver.  He  could  not 
have  gone  to  a  more  appropriate  f>erson  to 
open  the  gates  to  Mr.  Rubin's  lower  Intestine 
for  the  long  long  passage  ahead. 

Mr.  Cleaver,  the  spiritual  leader  of  the 
Black  Panthers,  urges  that  "the  people"  "rise 
up  and  kill  pigs  and  destroy  their  power." 
Prom  his  asylum  In  Algeria  (he  Is  wanted 
by  the  courts  In  California  to  resume  his 
sentence  for  rape) .  he  recalls  as  the  sweetest 
moment  of  his  politically  active  Ufe,  the 
•hoot-out  at  Oakland  when  "the  shadow  of 
death  was  created  by  the  blaze  leaping  from 
the  barrel  of  a  gun.  A  pig  white  lay  dead. 

deep  fried  In  the  fat  of  hla  own  b ." 

The  hyphens  are  mine. 

Rubin's  book  has  only  the  single  virtue 
that  It  confirms  the  hypocrisy  of  many  of 
the  activists.  He  reveals  quite  unabashedly 
that  their  cami>algns  are  often  based  on  con- 
sciously Invented  lies.  "Our  tactic  was  exag- 
geration. Everything  was  'the  biggest.'  the 
most  massive.' "  His  use  of  obscenity  Is  so 
witless  as  really  to  all  but  drive  It  out  of 
fashion.  One  thinks  of  Norman  Mailer's 
"Why  Are^We  In  Vietnam,"  and  Is  tempted 
to  advocate  legislation  that  will  forbid 
printed  obscenity  by  thoee  who.  If  one  may 
■ay  BO.  debase  it.  The  book  is  filled  with  draw- 
ings and  photographs  of  porcine  nudes  who 
could  not  have  qualified  to  pos*  for  Sun- 
shine and  Health.  They  all  look  Uke  Jerry 
labln,  and  one  begins  to  suspect  that  In 
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those  circles  the  love  Is  free  because  they 
couldn't  possibly  sell  it. 

So  much  for  Rubin.  What  about  the  dis- 
tinguished firm  of  Simon  and  Schuster?  Lis- 
ten to  what  is  printed  on  the  back  jacket — 
by  the  publishers.  "This  book  will  become  a 
Molotov  cocktail  In  your  very  hands."  (Who 
wants  a  Molotov  cocktail  In  his  very  hands?) 
"Jerry  Rubin  has  written  the  Communist 
Manifesto  of  our  era."  (If  that's  the  case. 
Hair!  is  the  Paradise  Lost  of  our  era,  and  our 
era  may  as  well  give  up.)  "This  book  Is  the 
most  Important  political  statement  made  by 
a  white  revolutionary  in  America  today.  Do 
It  I  Is  to  be  danced  to.  Read  aloud.  Studied. 
Memorized.  Debated.  Burned.  Swallowed. 
Eaten.  But  most  Important,  after  living 
through  the  experience  of  this  book,  take 
Its  final  advice:  Do  it!"  the  promotion  editor 
who  wrote  that,  you  see,  tries  to  swing  by 
using  the  words,  "swallowed,  eaten." 

It  is  not  to  come  out  for  censorship  to 
wonder  at  the  sponsorship  of  this  book. 
Though  arguments — very  sound  argu- 
ments— could  certainly  be  mustered  for  sup- 
pressing a  book  which  Incites  to  sedition,  and 
arson,  and  killing,  and  which  Is  guilty  of 
criminally  libelous  charges  against  named 
individuals,  my  own  disposition  would  have 
been  against  suppressing  these  pages  of  hu- 
man and  political  ordure.  But  I  want  my 
dirty  pictures  sold  to  me  by  dirty  little  men 
and  hidden  in  Russian  easter  eggs.  Not 
passed  out  ceremoniously  by  men  and  women 
who  pride  themselves  on  their  contributions 
to  thought  and  literature  and  who  regularly 
publish  great  tracts  of  prose  devoted  to  the 
maintenance  of  humane  standards. 

So,  Simon  and  Schuster  will  make  them- 
selves a  hundred  grand  or  so  from  the  pub- 
lication of  this  book,  forever  reminding  us 
of  Lenin's  wry  dictum  that  when  the  last 
of  the  bourgeois  Is  hanged,  a  capitalist  will 
sell  the  rope.  I  shall  think  of  Simon  and 
Schuster  when  I  think  of  Jerry  Rubin,  as 
no  doubt  win  the  estates  of  Bertrand  Russell 
and  Winston  Churchill,  and  Charles  de 
Oaulle  and  Malcolm  Muggerldge  and  Joseph 
Alsop,  who  no  doubt  will  wonder  at  the 
company  they  koep. 
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STATEM13JTS    OF    BLACK    PAITrHEBS    ^ 

Political  power  grows  out  of  the  barrel  of  a 
gun. 

Everyone  must  be  a  guerrilla. 

Hot  town— plgB  in  the  streets  .  .  .  but  the 
street*  belong  to  the  people!  Dig  it? 

1.  No  Horse  Playing  in  the  ofllce. 

2.  No  one  is  authorized  to  be  In  the  office 
unless  on  business. 

3.  Security  measures  must  be  maintained 
at  all  times. 

4.  The  office  must  be  kept  clean,  neat  and 
orderly  at  all  times. 

5.  No  unauthorized  calls  will  be  made  on 
the  office  phone. 

6.  Only  persons  working  in  the  office  will 
be  allowed  to  eat  In  the  office. 

7.  Office  hours  10  A.M. — 10  P.M. 

8.  No  one  Is  to  tamper  with  office  equip- 
ment unlees  authorized. 

9.  All  visitors  and  members  on  official  busi- 
ness must  report  to  the  receptionist. 

10.  No  unauthorized  person  is  allowed  be- 
hind the  counter. 

1 1 .  No  one  is  to  stay  in  the  office  overnight 
unless  author^cd  by  the  O.D. 

"We  are  advocates  of  the  abolition  of 
war  ...  we  do  not  want  war;  but  war  can 
only  be  abolished  through  war  and  In  order  to 
get  rid  of  the  gun  It  Is  necessary  to  take  up 
the  gun."  (Chairman  Mao.) 

[Prom  the  Black  Panther,  Mar.  28.  1970] 

Okoanizing  Self  Defense  Oroitps — I 

In  organizing  self-defense  groups  at  this 

stage  of   the  struggle   the  most   Important 

consideration  is  whether  or  not  the  person 

to   be   Incorporated   into  the  group  under- 


stands fully  that  what  he  or  she  Is  doing  la 
the  right  thing  to  do.  At  this  stage  of  the 
struggle  If  any  members  of  a  self-defense 
group  are  weak  minded  or  do  not  understand 
that  the  only  way  to  put  an  end  to  brutality 
Sc  murder  by  this  racist  power  structure  Is  to 
organize  self-defense  groups  &  counter-at- 
tack, practice  ha&;  shown  that  U  this  weak 
minded  person  Is  ever  captured  he  or  she 
will  certainly  not  be  able  to  withstand  the 
methods  of  persuasion  used  by  the  fascist 
pigs  and  they  will  talk,  give  up  information. 
So  the  first  priority  for  any  self-defense 
group  Is  to  be  armed  Ideologically.' 

Because  of  the  consequences.  If  anything 
goes  wrong  during  an  operation,  members 
within  the  group  must  mantaln  a  face  to 
face  relationship,  get  to  know  each  other's 
strengths  and  weaknesses  thoroughly,  and 
participate  fully  In  the  planning  of  opera- 
tions. Liberalism  at  this  level  can  cost  the 
lives  of  comrades  and/or  Jeopardize  the  suc- 
cess of  an  operation. 

At  this  time  self-defense  groups  should 
have  no  more  than  four  to  six  members.  The 
struggle  at  this  time  requires  no  operation 
that  can't  be  handled  by  four  to  six  people. 
Also  security  Is  sacrificed  the  larger  the 
group.  At  this  time  self-defense  groups 
should  be  formed  all  across  Babylon,  North, 
South,  East  and  West.  However,  at  this  time 
groups  must  work  autonomously.  Under  no 
circumstances  should  any  group  seek  out 
and  try  to  make  contact  with  another  group. 
Due  to  the  fact  that  this  level  of  struggle 
Is  m  Its  embryonic  stages  and  fools,  agents 
and  provacatures  are  scattered  all  across 
Babylon  If  autonomy  Is  maintained  when  a 
member  of  a  group  Is  captured  he  or  she 
win  only  be  able  to  give  up  Information  on 
one  group,  their  own. 

Know  the  enemy.  At  this  time  the  pigs 
have  three  things  going  for  them: 

1.  Communication 

2.  Mobility 

3.  Information 
C.MJ. 

When  planning  any  operation  the  pigs' 
Ci*.I.  must  be  taken  Into  consideration 
when  planning  tactics. 

Part  No.  2  will  appear  at  a  later  date  and 
will  deal  with  self-defense  weapons  and 
training. 

Counter-Attack  D.C. 

[From  the  Black  Panther,  Apr.  6,  1970] 

Organizing  Self  Defense  Gbottps — II 

B.P.P. 

Know  the  enemy.  At  this  time  the  pigs 
have  three  things  going  for  them: 

1.  Communication — C 

2.  Mobility — M 

3.  Information — I 

When  planning  any  operation,  the  pigs' 
CMI  must  be  taken  into  consideration  In 
planning  tactics. 

Due  to  the  brainwashing  done  by  TV, 
movies,  comics,  etc.,  there  are  a  lot  of  In- 
correct ideas  about  firearms  that  must  be 
cleared  up.  The  first  thing  to  understand  is, 
there  Is  no  one  piece  (gun)  that  covers  any 
and  all  situations.  Although  they,  show  pigs 
on  TV  and  In  the  movies  killing  people  a 
block  away  with  a  snub-nose  .38  revolver.  In 
reality  this  Is  not  very  practical  and  shouldn't 
even  be  attempted  unless  you  are  an  expert's 
expert.  Prom  seeing  too  much  Wyatt  Earp 
and  Mat  Dillon  too  many  people  think  that 
If  they  have  a  hand  gun  either  pistol  or 
revolver  that  they  are  ready  for  anything.  All 
that  is  necessary  to  give  you  a  different  per- 
spective Is  to  examine  the  armament  of  the 
pigs  that  occupy  our  Black  communities  any- 
where In  Babylon.  When  you  do  that  you  will 
discover  that  most  pig  cars  have  at  least 
one  .12  gauge  ptunp  or  automatic  shotgun, 
one  or  two  semiautomatic  or  automatic  as- 
sault rifles,  one  or  two  bolt-action  rifles  with 
a  scope  mounted  for  sniping  purposes,  and.  of 
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course,  the  pigs  have  strapped  on  at  least 
one  handgun  either  an  automatic  pistol  or 
a  revolver.  In  San  Francisco,  the  S.P.  Tactical 
Squad  members  carry  two  handguns,  their 
standard  service  revolve  plus  a  second  hand- 
gun which  Is  their  personal  preference,  In 
many  cases  an  automatic  pistol.  So  at  this 
time  let's  examine  these  three  types  of 
weapons — the  shotgun,  the  rifle,  and  the 
handgun. 

.12  GAUGE  SHOTGUN:  the  pigs  use  the 
shotgun,  either  pump  or  semi-automatic, 
loaded  with  00  buckshot  generally  in  crowd 
situations  such  as  rebellions.  The  standard 
load  is  nine  (9)  buckshot  pellets  per  shell, 
however  there  Is  the  magnum  load  of  12  pel- 
lets per  shell.  These  magnum  loads  are  to  be 
used  only  In  magnum  shotguns.  If  you  use 
magnum  loads  In  a  regular  shotgun,  you 
might  not  live  to  tell  It. 

The  pigs  also  use  slugs,  1  giant  lead  ball.  In 
the  plans  th«  Berkeley  pig  dept.  had  drawn 
up  to  attack  National  Headquarters  of  the 
Black  Panther  Party,  they  Intended  to  use 
slugs  to  knock  the  armor  plate  off  of  our 
windows  and  to  knock  out  the  doors.  This 
photograph  shows  what  slugs  used  by  Chicago 
pigs  did  to  the  steel  plate  on  the  door  of 
our  office  there. 

There  Is  also  a  tear  gas  shell  now  designed 
to  be  fired  from  a  .12  gauge  shotgun. 

Every  Black  home  should  have  at  least 
one  .12  gauge  shotgun  to  be  used  to  protect 
the  door.  Use  00  buckshot  and  it  will  deal 
with  any  criminals  trying  to  enter  uninvited. 
Cuban  guerrilas  used  shotguns  very  success- 
fully in  the  revolutionary  war  led  by  Pldel 
Castro.  They  would  set  up  ambushes  close  to 
roads  usually  only  a  few  feet  away  and  shot- 
guns loaded  with  00  buck  would  have  a  devas- 
tating efiect  upon  the  occupants  of  cars  and 
or  trucks. 

There  Is  one  thing  about  shotguns  that 
possibly  can  be  viewed  as  in  our  favor  at  this 
time  that  Is  that  the  b«u-rel  Is  smooth  In- 
side so  It  doesn't  put  any  marks  on  the  pel- 
lets: therefore,  the  pigs  can't  make  an  Inves- 
tigation based  on  ballistic  marks. 

Handguns;  There  are  two  types,  semi- 
automatic pistols  and  revolvers.  There  are  so 
many  different  brands  and  calibers,  I  will 
only  deal  with  what  I  consider  to  be  the  best 
choices. 

.357  Magnum  revolver  made  by  either  Colt 
or  Smith  &  Wesson.  It  holds  six  shots  and 
with  armor  piercing  ammo  Is  supposed  to 
crack  an  engine  block.  Many  pig  departments 
have  switched  or  are  svirltching  from  .38  spe- 
cial to  .357  magnum.  The  less  powerful  .38 
special  Just  can't  match  the  .857.  There  was 
an  incident  where  a  brother  was  defending 
himself  against  a  pig  and  fired  at  the  pig 
with  a  .38  special.  The  bullet  hit  the  pigs 
badge  and  was  deflected.  Had  the  brother 
been  using  a  .357  magnum  that  would  have 
been  one  bar-b-cued  pig. 

9MM  automatic  pistol.  Although  pistols  are 
called  "automatic",  they  really  are  semi- 
automatic. The  trigger  has  to  be  pressed  for 
every  shot.  I  recommend  the  Browning  9MM 
automatic.  It  comes  with  a  13  shot  magazine. 
If  you  put  one  In  the  chamber  that  means 
14  shots  available.  If  you're  up  against  some- 
one with  a  6  shot  revolver,  they  will  have  to 
reload  2  times  and  you've  still  got  two  shots 
left.  Tou  can  also  purchase  a  21  shot  maga- 
Blne.  That's  a  lot  of  fire  power  for  a  handgun. 

.45  Automatic  pistol.  This  Is  still  the  side- 
arm  Issued  to  the  U.S.  fascist  military  troops. 
They  also  can  be  purchased  in  stores.  There 
also  seems  to  be  a  lot  of  these  available  In  the 
streets.  Check  with  your  local  street  mer- 
chants. 

Even  If  you  have  the  finest  self-defense 
weapons  they  are  no  better  than  clubs  If  you 
dont  know  how  to  use  them.  By  the  same 
token  If  you  practice.  It  U  possible  to  get 
good  enough  to  kill  elephants  with  a  .22. 
However  with  enough  practice  with  the  above 
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mentioned  weapons  and  being  armed  Ideolog- 
ically with  the  Invincible  thought  of  the 
Black  Panther  Party,  it  is  possible  like  the 
Panthers  who  were  attacked  In  Los  Angeles 
In  December  to  be  a  match  for  one  hundred. 

Counter  Attack  D.C. 

Part  #3  at  a  later  date  will  deal  with 
training. 


(Prom  the  Black  Panther,  Apr.  18,  1970] 
Training — ni 

Know  the  enemy.  At  this  point  the  pies 
have  three  things  going  for  them. 

Communication — C 

Mobility— M 

Information — I 

When  planning  any  operation,  the  pigs' 
C.M.I,  must  be  taken  Into  consideration  In 
planning  tactics. 

Practice — ^Practice — Practice — Practice — 
Practice — Practice — 

In  order  to  perform  well  In  your  work  on 
all  levels  It  Is  necessary  to  practice,  the  more 
you  practice  the  better  you  perform.  Don't 
think  Just  because  you  read  something  you 
can  do  It.  You  can  memorize  a  book  on  how 
to  drive  a  car  but  until  you  get  behind  a 
wheel  and  practice  you  still  can't  drive. 

The  first  things  to  understand  before  you 
ever  put  a  round  of  ammo  in  a  chamber  are 
basic  safety  rules.  99%  of  all  accidental 
shootings  happen  with  guns  that  aren't 
"loaded"  and/or  by  i>eople  that  say  "I'm 
sorry,  I  didn't  know  it  was  loaded."  Therefore, 
rule  #1  Is;  the  first  thing  you  do  when  you 
pick  up  a  weapon  Is  check  to  see  if  It  is 
loaded,  keep  your  finger  off  the  trigger  and 
follow  the  following  procedure.  Point  gun 
away  from  area  where  someone  could  possibly 
be  shot.  If  It  Is  a  revolver  swing  out  the 
cylinder;  If  It  is  a  pistol  remove  the  magazine 
and  pull  back  the  slide.  Even  after  you  have 
unloaded  the  gun  or  see  that  It  Is  unloaded 
treat  the  gun  In  the  manner  as  If  it  were 
still  loaded.  Never  touch  the  trigger  unless 
you  are  practicing  trigger  squeeze  (explana- 
tion later) ,  firing  on  training  ground  or  deal- 
ing with  the  enemy.  Never  point  a  gun  at 
anyone  you  don't  Intend  to  shoot.  I  cant 
stress  these  points  enough,  they  seem  simple 
enough;  however,  people  that  generally 
haven't  had  any  experience  with  pieces  vio- 
late these  rules  constantly.  If  I  am  ever  shot 
accidentally  by  some  idiot  It  will  be  very 
difficult  to  suppress  the  desire  to  blow  his  or 
her  head  off,  providing  I'm  only  wounded. 

The  next  step  Is  to  learn  to  disassemble  and 
assemble  your  pieces,  also  care  and  mainte- 
nance. Due  to  the  fact  that  self-defense  ac- 
tivity will  not  be  limited  to  daylight  hours 
you  should  learn  to  break  your  piece  down 
and  assemble  It  even  In  the  dark.  Your  life 
depends  on  It.  So  do  It. 

The  RIFLE:  The  bolt-actlon  rifle  In  .30-06 
or  .308  (7.62  MM  Nato)  with  a  four  (4)  power 
scope  (or  better)  mounted  Is  a  sniping 
weapon.  A  specialist  piece.  This  virulent 
(deadly)  combination  Is  for  one  purpose, 
and  one  purpose  only — to  fire  ONE  well  placed 
shot.  So  each  self-defense  unit  needs  only 
one  such  weapon  at  this  time.  There  Is  noth- 
ing else  to  aay  about  that. 

The  assault  rlfie  Is  either  semi-automatic 
or  preferable  one  that  can  be  fired  either 
semi-automatic  or  fully  automatic.  The  limit 
here  Is  that  posed  by  the  limit  of  the  enemy's 
arsenal.  Here  we  will  dlscuse  the  moat  com- 
mon seen  In  o\a  communities  carried  by  the 
gestapo  pig  forces.  The  AR-15  caliber  .223  Is 
the  semi-automatic  civilian  model  called 
"sporting"  model  of  the  M-ie  used  In  Viet- 
nam. The  M-ie  fires  either  seml-auto  <x  fully 
auto.  After  the  lives  of  many  brothers  were 
lost  In  Vietnam  because  the  weapon  was  new 
and  untested.  It  has  now  been  de-bugged 
and  Is  fairly  reliable.  It  can  be  found  on  all 
military  bases  and  some  geetapo  police  ar- 
senals. The  AR-16  was  taken  off  the  pubUc 
market  and  has  been  replaced  by  the  AR-I80 
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caliber  .223.  The  AR-180  does  not  aiq;>ear 
to  be  as  good  as  the  AR-16.  However,  many 
pig  depctftments  are  stocking  up  on  them. 

Another  very  good  assault  rtfie  is  the  M-14 
caliber  7.62  MM  Nato  (.808  m  English).  This 
is  a  very  good  weapon  although  It  has  been 
replaced  by  the  lighter  M-ie  In  the  fascist 
military.  Most  national  guard  units,  at  least 
here  m  California,  are  equipped  with  the 
M-14.  Check  your  local  National  Guard 
availability. 

The  Thompson  Sub-Machine  gun  If  In  good 
working  order  Is  very  reliable  in  .45ACP  cali- 
ber. It  fires  either  semi  or  fully  auto.  One 
rewarding  feature  is  It  uses  the  same  ammu- 
nition as  the  .45  automatic  pistol  cutting 
down  on  the  variety  of  ammunition  neces- 
sary for  your  stash.  Check  your  local  police/ 
mafia  arsenal. 

Finally  the  age-old  Ml-Garand  caliber 
.30-06.  Very  good,  plenty  of  them  around, 
heavy  and  accurate  way  out,  easy  to  get  and 
plenty  of  ammo  around.  Check  your  pawn 
shops  and  gun  shops  also  some  national  guard 
units  and  college  ROTC  units  have  them 
readily  available. 

The  Ml-30  caliber  carbine?  Use  It  for  tar- 
get practice  and  training. 

Assault  rifles  are  to  be  used  in  lire  fights, 
more  commonly  known  as  shoot-outs.  People 
waging  wars  of  liberation  around  the  world 
also  use  assault  rlfies  to  annihilate  (wipe 
out)  their  enemy's  in  ambushes  and  in  coun- 
ter attacks  against  fascist  military  outpost. 

After  you've  gotten  this  down,  the  next 
st«p  is  to  learn  how  t-o  aim  and  fire  your 
weapons  properly.  All  of  this  Is  to  be  done 
before  you  ever  put  your  first  round  of  ammo 
in  the  chamber,  the  first  thing  to  deal  with 
Is  proper  sight  alignment.  Sight  eJlgnment  Is 
lining  up  your  front  sight  with  your  rear 
sight  correctly.  Your  front  sight  lined  up 
with  your  rear  sight  and  both  lined  up  on 
the  target  is  caUd  the  "sight  picture."  The 
correct  sight  picture  basically  Is  having  the 
front  not  too  high  or  too  low,  not  to  the  right 
or  to  the  left,  but  having  the  target  resting 
on  top  of  the  front  sight.  The  B,\gb.X  picture 
will  not  alwajrs  appear  i>erfect,  but  If  the 
correct  sight  picture  is  understood  practice 
will  bring  Improvement. 

The  next  thing  to  get  down  with  Is  trigger 
squeeze.  That's  right  you  squeeze  the  trigger, 
you  dont  pull  it  or  Jerk  it,  contrary  to  what 
ever  you  saw  on  t.v.,  trigger  squeeze  is  a  proc- 
ess of  putting  slow  steady  pressure  on  the 
trigger  until  a  shot  goes  off.  If  you  try  to 
anticipate  the  shot,  you  wlU  Jerk  and  mess 
up  your  aim. 

One  other  thing  to  watch  for  Is  movement 
of  your  piece  which  comes  from  breathing, 
which  also  messes  up  your  aim.  One  method 
of  breath  control  is  to  take  a  deep  breath,  let 
out  half  of  It,  hold  the  rest  of  it  then  begin 
yoiir  trigger  squeeze. 

It  would  be  Ideal  If  you  could  Incorporate 
Into  your  group  a  veteran  of  the  pigs'  mili- 
tary service.  Veterans  are  of  great  value  and 
assistance  In  helping  with  the  above  training 
also  when  you  are  ready  to  begin  practice 
with  live  ammunition.  When  practicing  with 
live  ammo  make  sure  your  location  Is  where 
you  wont  be  hassled  by  pigs.  Actual  combat 
conditions  can  h^  deadly  as  a  training 
ground.  When  practicing  with  live  ammo,  re- 
member It  Is  valuable.  Don't  Just  start  pop- 
ping caps  for  the  heck  of  It;  the  whole  pur- 
pose it  to  prepare  yourself  to  be  "a  Match 
for  One  Hundred"  which  will  only  come 
about  as  a  result  of  correct  practice. 

One  thing  to  guard  against  is  filncblng. 
Flinching  Is  caused  by  being  Intimidated  by 
the  sound  and  kick  of  your  weapon.  With 
proper  trigger  squeeze  and  breath  control, 
you  wont  have  any  problems  with  flinching. 
If  you  have  problems  keeping  all  your  shots 
In  a  fairly  small  group  or  If  you  have  a  prob- 
lem Just  getting  your  shots  on  the  target 
anywhere  you  are  probably  flinching.  Have 
someone  watch  you  as  you  fire  and  they  will 
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be  able  to  tell  you  wbetber  or  not  you  are 
flinching. 

The  basic  thing  In  the  training  ot  members 
of  a  self  defense  group  Is  to  know  how  to 
handle  fire  anns  of  aJl  types,  hand  guns, 
rifles,  shotguns,  machine  guns,  etc. 

The  use  of  different  types  of  ammunition 
and  ezploeives  should  be  considered  also. 
Part  #4  of  this  series  will  deal  with  some 
recipes. 

All  Power  to  the  People  D.C. 

(From  the  Black  Panther,  Apr.  18,  1970] 
Recipes — IV 

ORGANIZING    SELF-DEFENSE    GROUPS 

I  will  begin  by  pointing  out  that  we  must 
not  allow  the  racist  power  structure  to  define 
our  struggle.  What  I  mean  is  the  language 
that  we  use  like  everything  else  In  this  soci- 
ety is  In  the  service  of  the  racist  capitalist 
bandits.  They  control  the  educational  insti- 
tutions, the  news  media  and  the  means  of 
production  to  turn  out  all  the  educational 
material.  We  sometimes  are  trapp>ed  by  the 
rhetoric  (words)  of  the  slavemaster.  In  our 
400  year  struggle  for  survival  It  has  been  the 
guns  and  force  manifested  in  the  racist  pig 
cops  that  occupy  our  communities  that  di- 
rectly oppress,  repress,  brutalize  and  murder 
us.  So  for  us  to  talk  about  survival  we  must 
talk  about  self-defense  against  this  brutal- 
ity and  murder  that  is  defined  by  the  racist 
power  structure  as  Justifiable  homicide.  So 
when  a  self-defense  group  moves  against 
this  oppresaive  system,  by  executing  a  pig 
by  any  means,  sniping,  stabbing,  bombing, 
etc..  In  defense  against  the  400  years  of  racist 
brutaUty  and  murder  this  can  only  be  de- 
fined correctly  as  self  defense.  The  slave- 
master,  however,  through  his  lackeys  and 
puppets  calls  it  'terrorism',  the  work  of 
crazed  men,  criminals.  Insane  killers,  etc. 
We  must  define  our  struggle  not  the  pigs. 
Carlos  Marighella,  an  urban  guerrilla  In 
Brazil  who  was  assassinated  Nov.  4th  1969 
Just  one  month  before  Fred  Hampton  and 
Mark  Clark,  says,  "the  accusation  of  assault 
or  terrorism  no  longer  has  the  pejorative 
(negative)  meaning  it  used  to  have.  It  has 
acquired  new  clothing,  a  new  coloration.  It 
does  not  factlonallze,  it  does  not  discredit; 
on  the  contrary  it  represents  a  focal  point 
of  attraction." 

"Today  to  be  an  assailant  or  terrorist  is 
a  quality  that  ennobles  any  honorable  man 
because  It  is  an  act  worthy  of  a  revo- 
lutionary engaged  in  armed  struggle  against 
the  sham«ful  military  dlctatorahlp  and  its 
monstrosities. 

So  with  that,  I  say  this,  all  self-defense 
groups  must  strike  blows  against  the  slave- 
master  until  we  have  secured  our  survival 
as  a  people  and  If  this  takes  shooting  every 
pig  and  blowing  up  every  pig  sty  then  let's 
get  on  up. 

Below  are  some  recipes  that  might  help 
some  of  you  get  started. 

SELV-^NITINO    MOLOTOV    COCKTAIL 

Caution/  Potassium  chlorate  Is  very  vola- 
tile. It  cak  ignite  almost  spontaneously  in 
this  mixture.  It  can  be  ignited  or  detonated 
by  a  single  spark,  or  excessive  heat  or  merely 
by  the  friction  of  stirring  the  Ingredients 
together.  So  use  plastic  or  wooden  utensils 
for  mixing.  Do  not  use  metal.  Use  extreme 
caution. 

B4ix  3  parts  of  potassium  chlorate  with  2 
parts  of  sugar.  Add  water  to  make  a  solu- 
tion. Take  a  large  sock,  soak  in  the  mixture 
then  dry.  Keep  dry  sock  away  from  heat. 

Away  from  the  area  or  after  you  have 
thoroughly  cleaned  the  area  where  you  han- 
dled the  above  mixture  take  a  fifth  wine 
bottle  and  fill  y,  to  %  full  of  sulphiu-lc  acid. 
Pill  the  rest  of  the  way  up  with  gasoline. 
Pour  the  gas  slowly,  It  could  bubble  and 
heat  up.  Cap  the  boUle  tlghUy.  To  make  sure 
it  doesn't  leak  you  should  test  it  first  with 
water.  To  cap  the  bottle  It  is  preferable  to 
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use  a  stopper  with  a  rubber  plunger  be- 
cause acid  eats  plastic  and  metal.  Don't 
shake  the  bottle  hold  it  upright.  When  ready 
to  use,  put  the  bottle  In  the  sock  soaked  In 
the  chlorate  sugar  mix  and  knot  the  sock 
at  the  top.  Throw  at  target.  When  it  hits 
and  the  glass  breaks  it  will  explode  as  the 
sulphuric  acid  contacts  the  potassium  chlo- 
rate and  sugar  mixture  on  the  sock.  The 
gasoline  will  spread  the  flame.  The  principal 
behind  this  fire  bomb  is  when  sulphuric  acid 
comes  into  contact  with  a  mixture  of  potas- 
sium chlorate  and  sugar  there  is  an  explo- 
sion that  gives  off  a  lot  of  heat.  The  more 
potassium  chlorate  the  more  expolslve,  the 
more  sugar  the  more  heat.  For  your  Infor- 
mation, this  fire  bomb  will  work  even  If  the 
mixture  on  the  sock  is  wet.  However,  It  is 
more  volatile  when  dry. 

One  more  warning.  Before  placing  bottle 
with  gas  and  acid  Into  sock  make  sure  out- 
side of  bottle  Is  clean  and  is  not  contami- 
nated with  acid. 

PEOPLE'S    HAND    GRENADE 

Take  a  used  empty  aerosol  (spray)  can, 
pull  off  the  little  plastic  spray  device,  and 
with  a  hammer  and  nail  pound  the  little 
plastic  nipple  down  into  the  can.  Widen  the 
hole  large  enough  so  that  large  shot  can  be 
Inserted  through  the  hole.  Pill  with  %  black 
powder  and  "i  shot,  small  headed  nails  or 
anything  to  use  for  shrapnel.  Insert  fuse 
well  Into  can  and  leave  about  1  ^  Inches  out- 
side. If  fuse  is  too  short,  you  will  blow  your- 
self up.  If  the  fuse  is  too  long,  when  you 
throw  it.  it  could  be  thrown  back  at  you.  If 
thrown  In  the  open,  it  will  kill  within  a  25 
foot  radius  and  malm  within  100  feet.  I 
suggest  that  you  familiarize  yourself  with 
this  weapon  by  practicing  with  a  sand 
filled  dummy.  Try  this  and  see  how  long 
the  fuse  that  you  use  takes.  For  a  strictly 
anti-property  grenade  fill  can  with  black 
powder  and  don't  use  any  shrapnel.  The 
greatest  advantage  in  this  type  of  grenade 
Is  that  you  can  legally  buy  all  the  ingredi- 
ents needed.  Buy  black  powder  from  your 
local  gun  store  reloading  counter.  You've 
probably  got  some  spray  cans  around  the 
house. 

Reproduced  here  Is  a  list  of  books  available 
with  many  more  recipes  and  technical  in- 
formation. 

Use  what  you  got  to  get  what  you  need. 
DC. 

Books  can  be  purchased  at  Normount 
Armament,  Box  211  Oas,  Forest  Grove  Ore- 
gon 97116  U.S.A.: 

Japanese  Infantry  Weapons. 

German  Infantry  Weapons. 

U.S.  .30  Carbines,  Ml.  MlAl,  M2  and  M3. 

U.S.  Oarand  Rifles  Ml,  MIC,  MID. 

U.S.  Springfield  Rifles  M1903.  M1903A1, 
M1903A3,  M1903A4. 

U.S.  Rifle  7  .e2mm  M-14. 

U.S.  .45  Pistols  and  Revolvers. 

Machmegxms  and  Gunnery  for  Machine- 
guns  (U.S.). 

Mortars  and  Mortar  Gunnery  (U.S.) . 

The  Lewis  Light  Machlnegun. 

The  Browning  Hl-Power  Pistols. 

The  Para bellum  ("Luger")  Pistol. 

The  Thompson  Sub-Machlneguns. 

Use  and  Installation  of  Boobytraps. 

Guerrilla  Warfare  and  Special  Forces  Oper- 
ations. 

Operations  Against  Irregular  Forces. 

Guerrilla  Warfare:  A  Method  (Che 
Guevara)  and  Special  War  (Nguyen  Van 
Hleu). 

Leader's  Guide  for  Operations  In  Southeast 
Asia. 

Colt  .223  AR-15  Semi  and  FuUy  Automatic 
Rifles  (M-16). 

U.S.  Shotgun*.  All  Types. 

M1917  "Enfield"  Rifle. 

Ranger  TrtUning. 

Evasion  and  Escape. 

Hand  to  Hand  Combat. 

Explosives  and  demolitions. 
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Essays  From  the  Minibtkk  of  Defense 

INTEODTJCnON 

"Essays  Prom  the  Minister  of  Defense"  Is 
a  collection  of  truths,  principles  and  beliefs 
practiced  by  the  Black  Panther  Party.  The 
writings  come  from  the  pen  of  Huey  New- 
ton, the  Minister  of  Defense  of  the  Black 
Panther  Party  but  the  spirit  of  the  writings, 
the  faith  expressed  and  the  undying  love  for 
black  people  exhibited  therein  comes  from 
the  souls  of  colonized  black  people.  The  peo- 
ple are  the  heroes. 

The  Black  Panther  Party  Is  a  vanguard 
party  for  we  Africans  In  U.S.  What  we  be- 
lieve in  Is  armed  revolution,  a  permanent 
revolution,  the  creation  of  as  many  Viet 
Nams  as  are  necessary  to  defeat  U.S.  racism 
and  Imperialism  throughout  the  world.  As 
you  read  "Essays  From  the  Minister  of  De- 
fense" you  will  begin  to  understand  the 
principles  for  the  armed  revolution  that  Is 
beginning  In  the  U.S.  If  you  carry  out  the 
principles,  you  will  be  a  people's  warrior,  and 
will  be  bringing  black  people  and  the  op- 
pressed people  everywhere  closer  to  freedom. 
Justice,  and  equality  throughout  the  world. 
The  Minister  of  Defense  Is  currently  held  In 
Alameda  County  Jail. 

Our  slogan  is  Huey  will  be  set  free  by  any 
means  necessary  and  if  he  Is  not  set  free  the 
sky  Is  the  limit.  (George  Murray,  Minister 
of  Education,  Black  Panther  Party.) 

in  defense  of  self  DEFENSE 

(By  Huey  P.  Newton) 
Introduction:  Huey  P.  Newton's  colimin  In 
*he  Black  Panther  newspaper  was  entitled 
"In  Defense  of  Self  Defense."  The  following 
articles  by  the  Minister  of  Defense  were 
taken  from  those  columns. 

"In  Defense  of  Self  Defense,"  June  20,  1967 
Laws  and  rules  have  always  been  made  to 
serve  people.  Rules  of  society  are  set  up  by 
people  so  that  they  will  be  able  to  function 
in  a  harmonious  way.  In  other  words.  In 
order  to  promote  the  general  welfare  of 
society,  rules  and  laws  are  established  by 
men.  Rules  should  serve  men,  and  not  men 
serve  rules.  Much  of  the  time,  the  laws  and 
rules  which  officials  attempt  to  Inflict  upon 
poor  people  are  non-functional  in  relation  to 
the  status  of  the  poor  in  society. 

These  officials  are  blind  to  the  fact  that 
people  should  not  respect  rules  that  are  not 
serving  them.  It  Is  the  duty  of  the  poor  to 
write  and  construct  rules  and  laws  that  are 
in  their  better  Interests.  This  Is  one  of  the 
basic  human  rights  of  all  men. 

Before  1776,  white  people  were  colonized 
by  the  English.  The  English  government  had 
certain  laws  and  rules  that  the  colonized 
Americans  viewed  as  not  In  their  best  Inter- 
ests but  as  a  colonized  people.  At  that  time 
the  English  government  felt  that  the  colo- 
nized Americans  had  no  right  to  establish 
laws  to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  the 
people  living  here  in  America.  The  colonized 
American  felt  he  had  no  choice  but  to  raise 
the  gun  In  defense  of  the  welfare  of  the 
colonized  people.  At  this  time,  he  made  cer- 
tain laws  instu-lng  his  protection  from  exter- 
nal and  internal  aggressions  from  govern- 
ments and  agencies.  One  such  form  of  pro- 
tection was  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
which  states:  "...  whenever  any  govern- 
ment becomes  destructive  to  these  ends,  it 
is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  to  abol- 
ish it,  and  to  institute  a  new  government, 
laying  its  foundations  on  such  principles  and 
organizing  Its  powers  In  such  forms  as  to 
them  shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect  their 
safety  and  happiness." 

Now  these  same  colonized  white  people, 
these  ex-slaves,  robbers,  and  thieves,  have 
denied  the  colonized  black  man  the  right 
to  even  speak  of  abolishing  this  oppressive 
system  which  the  white  colonized  American 
created.  They  have  carried  their  madness  to 
the  four  corners  of  the  earth,  and  now  there 
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is  universal  rebellion  against  their  continued 
rule  and  power.  The  Black  people  in  Amertci 
are  the  only  people  who  can  free  the  world, 
loosen  the  yoke  of  colonialism  and  destroy 
the  war  machine.  As  long  as  the  wheels  of 
the  imperialistic  war  machine  are  turning 
there  Is  no  country  that  can  defeat  this 
monster  of  the  West.  But  Black  people  can 
make  a  malfunction  of  this  machine  from 
within.  Black  people  can  destroy  the  ma- 
chinery that's  enslaving  the  world.  Amer- 
ica cannot  stand  to  fight  every  Black  coun- 
try m  the  world  and  fight  a  civil  war  at 
the  same  time.  It  is  militarily  impossible  to 
do  both  of  these  things  at  once. 

The  slavery  of  Blacks  In  this  country  pro- 
vides the  oil  for  the  machinery  of  war  that 
America  uses  to  enslave  the  i>eoples  of  the 
world.  Without  this  oil  the  machinery  can- 
not function.  We  are  the  driving  shaft:  we 
are  in  such  a  strategic  position  in  this  ma- 
chinery that,  once  we  become  dislocated,  the 
functioning  of  the  remainder  of  the  machin- 
ery breaks  down. 

Penned  up  In  the  ghettos  of  America,  sur- 
rounded by  his  factories  and  all  the  physi- 
cal components  of  his  economic  system,  ws 
have  been  made  into  "the  wretched  of  the 
earth,"  who  are  relegated  to  the*  position 
of  spectators  while  the  white  racists  run 
their  international  con  game  on  the  suffer- 
ing peoples.  We  have  been  brainwashed  to 
believe  that  we  are  powerless  and  that  there 
is  nothing  we  can  do  for  ovirselves  to  bring 
about  a  speedy  liberation  for  our  people. 
We  have  been  taught  that  we  must  please 
our  oppressors,  that  we  are  only  ten  per 
cent  of  the  population,  and  therefore,  we 
must  confine  our  tactics  to  categories  cal- 
culated not  to  disturb  the  sleep  of  our  tor- 
mentors. 

The  power  structure  Inflicts  p.^in  and  bru- 
tality upon  the  peoples  and  then  provides 
controlled  outlets  for  the  pain  in  ways  least 
likely  to  upset  them  or  Interfere  with  the 
process  of  exploitation.  The  people  must 
repudiate  the  channels  established  as  tricks 
and  deceitful  snares  by  the  exploiting  oppres- 
sors. The  people  must  oppose  everything  the 
oppressor  supports  and  suppwrt  everything 
that  he  opposes.  If  Black  people  go  about 
their  struggle  for  liberation  In  the  way  that 
the  oppressor  dictates  and  sponsors,  then 
we  will  have  degenerated  to  the  level  of 
grovelling  flunkies  for  the  oppressor  him- 
self. When  the  oppressor  makes  a  vicious 
attack  against  freedom  fighters  because  of 
the  way  that  such  freedom  fighters  choose 
to  go  about  their  liberation,  then  we  know 
we  are  moving  in  the  direction  of  our  libera- 
tion. The  racist  dog  oppressors  have  no  rights 
which  oppressed  Black  people  are  bound  to 
respect.  As  long  as  the  racist  dogs  pollute 
the  earth  with  the  evil  of  their  actions,  they 
do  not  deserve  any  respect  at  all,  and  the 
rules  of  their  game,  written  In  the  people's 
blood,  are  beneath  contempt. 

The  oppressor  must  be  harassed  until  his 
doom.  He  must  have  no  peace  by  day  or 
by  night.  The  slaves  have  always  outnum- 
bered the  slavemasters.  The  power  of  the 
oppressor  rests  upon  the  submission  of  the 
people.  When  Black  people  really  unite  and 
rise  up  In  all  their  splendid  millions,  they 
will  have  the  strength  to  smash  injvistice.  We 
do  not  understand  the  power  in  our  num- 
bers. We  are  millions  and  millions  of  Black 
people  scattered  across  the  continent  and 
throughout  the  Western  hemisphere.  There 
are  more  Black  people  in  America  than  the 
total  population  of  many  countries  that  now 
enjoy  full  membership  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. They  have  power  and  their  power  Is 
based  primarily  on  the  fact  that  they  are 
organized  and  united  with  each  other.  They 
are  recognized  by  the  powers  of  the  world. 

We.  with  all  our  numbers,  are  recognized 
by  no  one.  In  fact,  we  do  not  even  recog- 
nize   our    own   selves.   We    are   unaware   of 
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ihe  potential  power  latent  in  our  numbers. 
In  1967.  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  racist 
nation  whose  hidden  racism  is  rising  to  the 
surface  at  a  phenomenal  speed,  we  are  still 
so  bUnd  to  our  critical  fight  for  our  very 
survival  that  we  are  continuing  to  function 
in  petty,  futile  ways.  Divided,  confused, 
fighting  among  ourselves,  we  are  still  In  the 
elementary  stage  of  throwing  rocks,  sticks, 
empty  wine  bottles  and  beer  cans  at  racist 
cops  who  lie  in  wait  for  a  chance  to  murder 
unarmed  Black  people.  The  racist  cops  have 
worked  out  a  system  for  suppressing  these 
spontaneous  rebellions  that  flare  up  from 
the  anger,  frustration,  and  desperation  of 
the  masses  of  Black  people.  We  can  no  longer 
afford  the  dubious  luxury  of  the  terrible 
casualties  wantonly  inflicted  upon  tis  by  the 
cops  during  these  spontaneous  rebellions. 

Black  people  must  now  move,  from  the 
grassroots  up  through  the  perfumed  circles 
of  the  Black  bourgeoisie,  to  seize  by  any 
means  necessary  a  proportionate  share  of  the 
power  vested  and  collected  in  the  structure 
of  America.  We  must  organize  and  tmlte  to 
combat  by  long  resistance  the  brutal  force 
used  against  us  daily.  The  power  structure 
depends  upon  the  use  of  force  within  retal- 
iation. This  is  why  they  have  made  it  a  fel- 
ony to  teach  guerrilla  warfare.  This  Is  why 
they  want  the  people  unarmed. 

Tlie  racist  dog  oppressor  fears  the  armed 
people;  they  fear  most  of  all  Black  people 
armed  with  weapons  and  the  ideology  of  the 
Black  Panther  Party  For  Self  Defense.  An 
unarmed  people  are  slaves  or  are  subject  to 
slavery  at  any  given  moment.  If  a  govern- 
ment is  not  afraid  of  the  people  it  will  arm 
the  people  from  foreign  aggression.  Black 
people  are  held  captive  in  the  midst  of  their 
oppressors.  There  is  a  world  of  difference  be- 
tween thirty  million  unarmed,  submissive 
Black  people  and  thirty  million  Black  people 
armed  with  freedom  and  defense  guns  and 
the  strategic  methods  of  liberation. 

When  a  mechanic  wants  to  fix  a  broken- 
down  car  engine,  he  must  have  the  necessary 
tools  to  do  the  Job.  When  the  people  move 
for  liberation,  they  must  have  the  basic  tool 
of  liberation:  the  gun.  Only  with  the  power 
of  the  gun  can  the  Black  masses  halt  the 
terror  and  brutality  perpetuated  against 
them  by  the  armed  racist  power  structure: 
and  in  one  sense  only  by  the  power  of  the 
gun  can  the  whole  world  be  transformed  into 
the  earthly  paradise  dreamed  of  by  the  people 
from  time  immemorial.  One  successful  prac- 
titioner of  the  art  and  science  of  national 
liberation  and  self-defense.  Brother  Mao  Tse- 
tung,  put  it  this  way:  "We  are  advocates  of 
the  abolition  of  war.  we  do  not  want  war; 
but  war  can  only  be  abolished  through  war, 
and  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  gun  it  is  neces- 
sary to  take  up  the  gun." 

The  blood,  sweat,  tears  and  suffering  of 
Black  people  are  the  foundations  of  the 
wealth  and  jjower  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  We  were  forced  to  build  America. 
and  if  forced  to,  we  will  tear  it  down.  The 
Immediate  result  of  this  destruction  will  be 
suffering  and  bloodshed.  But  the  end  result 
will  be  the  perpetual  peace  for  all  mankind. 
"In  Defense  of  Self -Defense."  July  3,  1967 

Historically,  the  pwwer  structure  has  de- 
manded that  Black  leaders  cater  to  their  de- 
sires and  to  the  ends  of  the  Imperialistic 
racism  of  the  oppressor.  The  power  structure 
has  endorsed  those  Black  leaders  who  have 
reduced  themselves  to  nothing  more  than 
apologizing  parrots.  They  have  divided  the 
so-cailed  black  leaders  within  the  political 
arena.  The  oppressors  sponsor  radio  programs, 
give  space  In  their  racist  newspapers,  and 
have  shown  them  the  luxury  enjoyed  only 
by  the  oppressor.  The  Black  leaders  serve  the 
oppressor  by  purposely  keeping  the  people 
submissive  and  passive — non-violent.  At  any 
moment  that  these  so-called  Black  leaders 
respond   to   the  cries  of   the  suffering   and 
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downtrodden,  unemployed  and  welfare  recip- 
ients who  hunger  for  hberatlon  by  any 
means  necessary. 

Historically,  there  have  been  a  few  Black 
men  who  have  rejected  the  handouts  of  the 
oppressor  and  who  have  refused  to  spread  the 
oppressor's  treacherous  principles  of  deceit, 
gradual  indoctrination  and  brainwashing, 
and  who  have  refused  to  indulge  In  the  crim- 
inal activity  of  teaching  submission,  fear, 
and  love  for  an  enemy  who  hates  the  very 
color  black  and  is  determined  to  commit 
genocide  on  an  International  scale. 

There  has  always  existed  in  the  Black 
colony  of  Afro-America  a  fundamental  dif- 
ference over  which  tactics  from  the  broad 
spectrum  of  alternatives  Black  people  should 
employ  in  their  struggle  for  national  libera- 
tion. 

One  side  of  this  difference  contends  that 
Black  people  are  In  the  peculiar  position 
where.  In  order  to  gain  acceptance  into  the 
"mainstream"  of  American  Ufe,  they  must 
employ  no  tactic  that  will  anger  the  oppres- 
sor whites.  This  view  holds  that  Black  peo- 
ple constitute  a  hopeless  minority  and  that 
salvation  for  Black  people  lies  in  developljig 
brotherly  relations.  There  are  certain  tactics 
that  are  taboo.  Violence  against  the  op- 
pressor must  be  avoided  at  all  costs,  because 
the  oppressor  will  retaliate  with  superior  vio- 
lence. So  Black  people  may  protest,  but  not 
protect.  They  can  complain,  but  not  cut  and 
shoot.  In  short,  Black  people  must  at  all 
costs  remain  non-violent. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  difference,  we 
find  that  the  point  of  departure  is  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  oppressor  has  no  rights  that 
the  oppressed  is  bound  to  respect.  Kill  the 
slavemaster,  destroy  him  utterly,  move 
against  him  with  implacable  fortitude.  Break 
his  oppressive  power  by  any  means  neces- 
sary. Men  who  have  stood  before  the  Black 
masses  and  recommended  this  response  to 
the  oppression  have  been  held  in  fear  by 
the  oppressor.  The  Blacks  in  the  colony  who 
were  wed  to  the  non-violent  alternative 
could  not  relate  to  the  advocates  of  implac- 
able opposition  to  the  oppressor.  Because 
the  oppressor  always  prefers  to  deal  with 
the  less  radical,  i.e.,  less  dangerous,  spokes- 
men for  his  subjects.  He  would  prefer  that 
his  subjects  had  no  spokesmen  at  all.  or 
better  yet,  he  wishes  to  speak  for  them 
himself.  Unable  to  do  this  practically,  he 
does  the  next  best  thing,  and  endorses 
spokesmen  who  will  allow  him  to  speak 
through  them  to  the  masses.  Paramount 
amongst  his  imperatives  is  to  see  to  It  that 
Implacable  spokesmen  are  never  allowed  to 
communicate  their  message  to  the  masses. 
They  are  never  allowed  to  communicate 
their  message  to  the  masses.  Their  oppressor 
will  resort  to  any  means  necessary  to  silence 
the  Implacables. 

The  oppressor,  the  endorsed  spokesmen, 
and  the  Implacables  form  the  three  points 
of  a  triangle  of  death.  The  oppressor  looks 
upon  the  endorsed  spokesmen  as  a  tool  to 
use  against  the  implacables  to  keep  the 
masses  passive  within  the  accer'able  limits 
of  the  tactics  he  is  capable  of  containing. 
The  endorsed  spokesmen  look  upon  the  op- 
pressor as  a  guardian  angel  who  can  always 
be  depended  upon  to  protect  them  from  the 
wrath  of  the  implacables.  while  he  looks 
upon  the  implacables  as  dangerous  and  ir- 
responsible madmen  who.  by  angering  the 
oppressor,  will  certainly  provoke  a  blood 
bath  m  which  they  themselves  might  get 
washed  away.  The  implsicables  view  both 
the  oppressors  and  the  endorsed  leaders  as 
his  deadly  enemies.  If  anything,  he  has  a 
more  profound  hatred  for  the  endorsed  lead- 
ers than  he  has  for  the  oppressor  himself, 
because  the  implacables  know  that  they  can 
deal  with  the  oppressor  only  after  they  have 
driven  the  endorsed  spokesmen  off  the  scene 

Historically,  the  endorsed  spokesmen  have 
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always  held  the  upper  hand  on  the  Un- 
placables.  In  Arro-Amerlcan  history,  there 
are  shining  brief  moments  when  the  Im- 
placables  have  outmaneuvered  the  oppres- 
sor and  the  endorsed  spokesmen  and  gained 
the  attention  of  the  Black  masses.  The  Black 
masses,  recognizing  the  implacables  In  the 
depth*  of  their  despair,  respond  magneti- 
cally to  the  Implacables  and  bestow  a  devo- 
tion and  loyalty  to  them  that  frightens  the 
oppressor  and  endorsed  spokesmen  Into  a 
panic-stricken  frenzy,  and  they  leap  Into  a 
rash  act — murder.  Imprisonment,  or  exile — 
to  silence  the  Implacables  and  to  get  their 
show  back  on  the  road. 

The  masses  of  Black  people  have  always 
been  deeply  entrenched  and  Involved  in  the 
basic  necessities  of  life.  They  have  not  had 
time  to  abstract  their  situation.  Abstractions 
come  only  with  leisure.  The  people  have  not 
had   the   luxury   of   leisure.    Therefore,    the 
people  have  been  very  aware  of  the  true  defi- 
nition of  politics:    politics  are  merely  the 
desire  of  individuals  and  groups  to  satisfy 
first,   their   basic   needs — food,   shelter  and 
clothing,   and  security   for  themselves  and 
their  loved  ones.  The  Black  leaders  endorsed 
by  the  power  structure  have  attempted  to 
sell   the   people   the   simple-minded    theory 
that   politics    is    holding   a   political    office; 
being   able   to   move   Into   a   $40,000   home; 
being  able  to  sit  near  white  people  In  a  res- 
taurant (while  In  fact  the  Black  masses  have 
not  been  able  to  pay  the  rent  of  a  $40.00  rat- 
Infested  hovel.) 

The  Black  leaders  have  led  the  commu- 
nity   to    believe    that    brutality    and    force 
could  be  ended  by  subjecting  the  people  to 
this  very  force  of  self-sacrlflclng  demonstra- 
tions.   The    Black    people    realize    brutality 
and  force  can  only  be  Inflicted  If  there  Is 
submission.    The    community    has    not    re- 
sponded In  the  past  or  In  the  present  to  the 
absurd  and  erroneous,   deceitful   tactics  of 
so-called  legitimate  Black  leaders.  The  com- 
munity realizes  that  force  and  brutality  can 
only  be  eliminated  by  counter  force  through 
self  defense.  Leaders  who  have  recommended 
these  tactics  have  never  had  the  support  and 
following  of  the  downtrodden  black  masses 
who  comprise  the  bulk  of  the  community. 
Grassroots — the  downtrodden  of  the  Black 
community,  even  though   they  rejected  the 
handplcked  handkerchief  heads  endorsed  by 
the  power  structure,  the  people  have  not  had 
the   academic   or  administrative  knowledge 
to  form  themselves  in  long  resistance  to  the 
brutality. 

Marcus  Oarvey  and  Malcolm  X  were  the 
two  Black  men  of  the  twentieth  century  who 
posed  an  Implacable  challenge  to  both  the 
oppressor  and  the  endorsed  spokesmen  that 
could  be  dealt  with  in  any  other  way  than 
precisely  the  foul  manner  recorded  by  his- 
tory. Malcolm  m  our  time,  stood  on  the 
threshold  with  the  oppreaaor  and  the  en- 
dorsed spokesmen  in  a  bag  that  they  couldn't 
get  out  of.  Malcolm.  Implacable  to  the  ulti- 
mate degree,  held  out  to  the  Black  masses  the 
historical,  stupendous  victory  of  Black  col- 
lective salvation  and  liberation  from  the 
chains  of  the  oppressor  and  the  treacherous 
embrace  of  the  endorsed  spokesmen.  Only 
with  the  gun  were  the  black  masses  denied 
this  victory.  But  they  learned  from  Malcolm 
that  with  the  gun.  they  can  recapture  their 
dreams  and  bring  them  Into  reality. 

The  heirs  of  Malcolm  now  stand  millions 
strong  on  their  comer  of  the  triangle,  facing 
the  racist  dog  oppressor  and  the  soulless  en- 
dorsed spokesmen.  The  heirs  of  Malcolm  have 
picked  up  the  gun  and.  taking  first  things 
first,  are  moving  to  expose  the  endorsed 
spokesmen  for  the  Black  masses  to  see  them 
for  what  they  are  and  always  have  been  The 
choice  offered  by  the  heirs  of  Malcolm  to  the 
endorsed  spokesmen  Is  to  repudiate  the  op- 
pressor and  to  crawl  back  to  their  people  and 
•am  a  speedy  reprieve  or  face  a  mercUesa, 
•peedy  and  most  timely  execution  for  treason 
and  being  too  wrong  for  too  long. 
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"In  Defense  of  Self  Defense:    The  Correct 
Handling  of  a  Revolution."  July  20, 1967 
Most  human  behavior  Is  learned  behavior. 
Most   things   the   human   being   leams   are 
gained  through  an  Indirect  relationship  to 
the  object.  Humans  do  not  act  from  instinct 
as  lower  animals  do.   Those  things  leamed 
Indirectly  many  times  stimulate  very  effec- 
tive responses  to  what  might  be  later  a  direct 
experience.  At  this  time  the  black  masses  are 
handling    the    resistance    Incorrectly.    The 
brothers  In  East  Oakland  learned  from  Watts 
a  means  of  resistance  fighting  by  amassing 
the  people  in  the  streets,  throwing  bricks  and 
molotov  cocktails  to  destroy  property  and 
create  disruption.  The  brothers  and  sisters  In 
the  streets  were  herded  Into  a  small  area  by 
the  gestapo  police  and  Immediately  contained 
by    the    brutal    violence    of    the   oppressor's 
storm  troops.  This  manner  of  resistance  is 
sporadic,  short-lived,  and  costly  in  violence 
against  the  people.   This   method  has   been 
transmitted  to  all  the  ghettos  of  the  black 
nation  across  the  country.  The  first  man  who 
threw  a  molotov  cocktail  is  not  personally 
known  by  the  masses,  but  yet  the  action  was 
respected  and  followed  by  the  people. 

The  Vanguard  Party  must  provide  leader- 
ship for  the  people.  It  must  teach  the  cor- 
rect strategic  methods  of  prolonged  resist- 
ance through  literature  and  activities.  If  the 
activities  of  the  party  are  respected  by  the 
people,  the  people  will  follow  the  example. 
This  Is  the  primary  Job  of  the  party.  This 
knowledge  will  probably  be  gained  second- 
hand by  the  masses  J^ist  as  the  above  men- 
tioned was  gained  Indirectly.  When  the  peo- 
ple learn  that  It  Is  no  longer  advantageous 
for  them  to  resist  by  going  into  the  streets 
In  large  numbers,  and  when  they  see  the 
advantage  In  the  activities  of  the  guerrilla 
warfare  method,  they  will  quickly  follow 
this  example. 

But  first,  they  must  respect  the  party  which 
Is  transmitting  this  message.  When  the  Van- 
guard group  destroys  the  machinery  of  the 
oppressor  by  dealing  with  him  In  small 
groups  of  three  and  four,  and  then  escapes 
the  might  of  the  oppre.ssor,  the  masses  will 
be  overjoyed  and  will  adhere  to  this  cor- 
rect strategy.  When  the  masses  hear  that 
a  gestapo  policeman  has  been  executed  while 
sipping  coffee  at  a  counter,  and  the  revolu- 
tionary executioners  fled  without  being 
traced,  the  masses  will  see  the  validity  of  this 
type  of  approach  to  resistance.  It  Is  not 
necessary  to  organize  thirty  million  Black 
people  in  primary  groups  of  two's  and  three's 
but  It  Is  Important  for  the  party  to  show 
the  people  how  to  go  about  revolution.  Dur- 
ing slavery,  in  which  no  vanguard  party 
existed  and  forms  of  communications  were 
severely  restricted  and  insufficient,  many 
slave  revolts  occurred. 

There  are  basically  three  ways  one  can 
learn:  through  study,  through  observation. 
and  through  actual  experience.  The  black 
community  is  basically  composed  of  activists. 
The  community  learns  through  activity, 
either  through  observation  of  or  participa- 
tion in  the  activity.  To  study  and  learn  Is 
good  but  the  actual  experience  Is  the  best 
means  of  learning.  The  party  must  engage  in 
activities  that  will  teach  the  people.  The 
black  community  is  basically  not  a  reading 
community.  Therefore  It  is  very  slgnlflcant 
that  the  vanguard  group  flrst  be  activists. 
Without  this  knowledge  of  the  black  com- 
munity, one  could  not  gain  the  fundamental 
knowledge  of  the  black  revolution  In  racist 
America. 

The  main  fimctlon  of  the  party  Is  to 
awaken  the  people  and  to  teach  them  the 
strategic  method  of  resisting  the  power  struc- 
ture, which  is  prepared  not  only  to  combat 
the  resistance  of  the  people  with  massive 
brutality,  but  to  totally  annihilate  the  black 
community,  the  black  population. 

If  It  la  leamed  by  the  power  structures 
that  black  people  have  "x"  amount  of  guns 
In  their  possession,  this  wiu  not  stlmulats 


the  power  structure  to  prepare  Itself  with 
guns,  because  it  is  already  more  than  pre- 
pared. 

The  end  result  of  this  education  wUl  be 
positive  for  Black  people  In  their  resistance 
and  negative  for  the  power  structure  In  its 
oppression,  because  the  party  always  exem- 
plifies revolutionary  defilance.  If  the  party 
Is  not  going  to  make  the  people  aware  of 
the  tools  of  liberation  and  the  strategic 
method  that  is  to  be  used,  there  will  be  no 
means  by  which  the  people  will  be  mobilized 
properly. 

The  relationship  between  the  vanguard 
party  and  the  masses  Is  a  secondary  rela- 
tionship. The  relationship  between  the  mem- 
bers of  the  vanguard  party  Is  a  primary  re- 
lationship It  Is  Important  that  the  members 
of  the  vanguard  group  malnuin  a  face-to- 
face  relationship  with  each  other.  This  Is 
Important  If  the  party  machinery  is  to  be 
effective.  It  is  Impossible  to  put  togther 
functional  party  machinery  or  programs 
without  this  direct  relationship.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  vanguard  group  should  be  tested 
revolutionaries.  This  will  minimize  the  dan- 
ger of  Uncle  Tom  informers  and  opportun- 
ists. 

The  main  purpose  of  vanguard  group 
should  be  to  raise  the  consciousness  of  the 
masses  through  educational  programs  and 
certain  physical  activities  the  party  will  par- 
ticipate In.  The  sleeping  masses  must  be 
bombarded  with  the  correct  approach  to 
struggle  through  the  activities  of  the  van- 
guard  party.  Therefore,  the  masses  must 
know  that  the  party  exists.  The  party  must 
use  all  means  available  to  get  this  informa- 
tion across  to  the  masses.  If  the  masses  do 
not  have  knowledge  of  the  party,  it  will  be 
Impossible  for  the  masses  to  follow  the  pro- 
gram of  the  party. 

The  vanguard  party  is  never  underground 
In  the  beginning  of  its  existence,  because 
this  would  limit  Its  effectlvness  and  educa- 
tional processes.  How  can  you  teach  peo- 
ple If  the  people  do  not  know  and  respect 
you?  The  party  must  exist  above  ground 
as  long  as  the  dog  power  structure  will  al- 
low, and  hopefully  when  the  party  is  forced 
to  go  underground  the  message  of  the  par- 
ty will  already  have  been  put  across  to  the 
people.  The  vanguard  party's  activities  on 
the  surface  will  necessarily  be  short-lived. 

This  Is  why  it  Is  so  Important  that  the 
party  make  a  tremendous  Impact  upon  the 
people  before  it  is  driven  into  secrecy. 

At  this  time,  the  people  know  the  party 
exists,  and  they  wUl  seek  out  further  infor- 
mation on  the  activities  of  this  underground 
party. 

Many  would-be  revolutionaries  work  under 
the  fallacious  illusion  that  the  vanguard 
party  is  to  be  a  secret  organization  that  the 
power  structure  knows  nothing  about,  and 
the  masses  know  nothing  about,  except  for 
occasional  letters  that  come  to  their  homes 
by  night.  Underground  parties  cannot  dis- 
tribute leaflets  announcing  an  underground 
meeting.  These  are  contradictions  and  In- 
consistencies of  the  so-called  revolutionaries. 
The  so-called  revolutionaries  are  In  fact 
afraid  of  the  very  danger  that  they  are  ad- 
vocating for  the  people.  These  so-called  revo- 
lutionaries want  the  people  to  say  what  they 
themselves  are  afraid  to  say,  and  the  people 
to  do  what  they  themselves  are  afraid  to  do. 
This  maJces  the  so-called  revolutionary  a 
coward  and  a  hypocrite. 

If  these  imposters  would  Investigate  the 
history  of  revolution,  they  would  see  that  the 
vang\iard  group  always  starts  out  above 
ground  and  U  later  driven  underground  by 
the  aggressor.  The  Cuban  Revolution  exem- 
pUfles  this  fact;  when  Kdel  Castro  started  to 
resist  the  butcher  Batista  and  the  American 
running  dogs,  ke  started  by  speaking  on  the 
campus  of  the  University  of  Havana  in  pub- 
lic. He  was  later  driven  to  the  hills.  His  im- 
pact upon  the  dispossessed  people  of  Cuba 
was  very  great  and  received  with  much  re- 
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spect.  When  he  went  Into  secrecy,  Cuban  peo- 
ple searched  him  out.  People  went  to  the  hills 
to  find  him  and  his  band  of  twelve.  Castro 
handled  the  revolutionary  struggle  correctly. 
If  the  Chinese  Revolution  is  Investigated,  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  Communist  Party  was 
quite  on  the  surface  so  that  they  would  be 
able  to  muster  support  from  the  masses. 
There  are  many  areas  one  can  read  about 
to  learn  the  correct  approach,  such  as  the' 
revolution  in  Kenya,  the  Algerian  Revolution, 
Panon's  The  Wretched  of  the  Earth,  the  Rus- 
sian Revcrfution,  the  works  of  Chairman  Mao 
Tse-tung,  and  a  host  of  others. 

A  revolutionary  must  realize  that  If  he  is 
sincere,  death  is  imminent  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  things  he  is  saying  and  doing  are 
extremely  dangerous.  Without  this  realiza- 
tion, it  is  impossible  to  proceed  as  a  revolu- 
tionary. The  masses  are  constantly  looking 
for  a  guide,  a  Messiah,  to  liberate  them  from 
the  hands  of  the  oppressor.  The  vanguard 
party  must  exemplify  the  characteristics  of 
worthy  leadership.  Millions  and  millions  of 
oppressed  people  might  not  know  members 
of  the  vanguard  party  personally  or  directly, 
but  they  will  gain  through  an  indirect  ac- 
quaintance the  proper  strategy  for  libera- 
tion via  the  mass  media  and  the  physical 
activities  of  the  party.  It  is  of  prime  impor- 
tance that  the  vanguard  party  develop  a  po- 
litical organ,  such  as  a  newspaper  produced 
by  the  party,  as  well  as  employ  strategically 
revolutionary  art  and  destruction  of  the  op- 
pressor's machinery.  For  example,  Watts.  The 
economy  and  property  of  the  oppressor  was 
destroyed  to  such  an  extent  that  no  matter 
how  the  oppressor  tried  to  whitewash  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  black  brothers,  the  real  nature 
aud  the  real  cause  of  the  activity  was  com- 
municated to  every  black  community.  For 
further  example,  no  matter  how  the  oppressor 
tries  to  distort  and  confuse  the  message  of 
Brother  Stokely  Carmlchael,  Black  people  all 
over  the  country  understand  It  perfectly  and 
welcome  it. 

The  Black  Panther  Party  for  Self  Defense 
teaches  that  in  the  final  analysis,  the  amoimt 
of  guns  and  defense  weapons,  such  as  hand 
grenades,  bazookas,  and  other  necessary 
equipment,  will  be  supplied  by  taking  these 
weapons  from  the  power  structure,  as  ex- 
emplified by  the  Viet  Cong.  Therefore,  the 
greater  the  military  preparation  on  the  part 
of  the  opprpssor.  the  greater  Is  the  avail- 
ability of  weapons  for  the  black  community. 
It  is  believed  by  some  hypocrites  that  when 
the  people  are  taught  by  the  vanguard  group 
to  prepare  for  resistance,  this  only  brings  the 
man  down  on  them  with  Increasing  violence 
and  brutality:  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  when  the  man  becomes  more  oppressive, 
this  only  heightens  the  revolutionary  fervor. 
The  people  never  make  revolution.  The  op- 
pressors by  their  brutal  actions  cause  the 
resistance  by  the  people.  The  vanguard  party 
only  teaches  the  correct  methods  of  resist- 
ance. So.  if  things  can  pet  worse  for  oppressed 
people,  then  they  will  feel  no  need  for  revolu- 
tion or  resistance.  The  complaint  of  the  hypo- 
crites that  the  Black  Panther  Part  for  Self 
Defense  is  exposing  the  people  to  deeper  suf- 
fering is  an  Incorrect  observation.  People 
have  proved  that  they  will  not  tolerate  any 
more  oppression  by  the  racist  dog  police 
through  their  rebellions  In  the  balck  com- 
munities across  the  country.  The  people  are 
looking  now  for  guidance  to  extend  and 
strengthen  their  resistance  struggle. 

XEAB     AND     DOUBT 

(By  Huey  P.  Newton,  May  15,  1967) 
The  lower  socio-economic  Black  male  is  a 
man  of  confusion.  He  faces  a  hostile  environ- 
ment and  Is  not  sure  that  It  Is  not  his  own 
sins  that  have  attracted  the  hostilities  of  so- 
ciety. All  his  life  he  has  been  taught  (ex- 
plicitly and  Implicitly)  that  he  is  an  infe- 
rior approximation  of  humanity.  As  a  man, 
he  finds  himself  void  of  those  things  that 
bring  respect  and  a  feeling  of  worthiness.  He 
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looks  around  for  something  to  blame  for  his 
situation,  but  because  he  is  not  sophisticated 
regarding  the  socio-economic  milieu  and  be- 
cause of  negatlvlstic  parental  and  institu- 
tional teachings,  he  ultimately  blames  him- 
self. 

When  he  was  a  child,  his  parents  told  him 
that  they  were  not  affluent  because  "we 
didn't  have  the  opportunity  to  become  edu- 
cated," or  "we  did  not  take  advantage  of  the 
educational  opportunities  that  were  offered 
to  ua."  They  tell  their  children  that  things 
will  be  different  for  them  if  they  are  edu- 
cated and  skilled,  but  that  there  la  absolutely 
nothing  other  than  this  occasional  warning 
(and  often  not  even  this)  to  stimulate  edu- 
cation. Black  people  are  great  worshippers  of 
education,  even  the  lower  socio-economic 
Black  person,  but  at  the  same  time,  they  are 
afraid  of  exposing  themselves  to  It.  They  are 
afraid  because  they  are  vulnerable  to  having 
their  fears  verified;  perhaps  they  will  find 
that  they  cant  compete  with  white  students. 
The  Black  person  tells  himself  that  he  could 
have  done  much  more  If  he  had  really 
wanted  to.  The  fact  Is,  of  course,  that  the  as- 
sumed educational  opportunities  were  never 
available  to  the  lower  socio-economic  Black 
person  due  to  the  unique  position  assigned 
him  in  life. 

It  is  a  two-headed  monster  that  haunts 
this  man.  First,  his  attitude  is  that  he  lacks 
Innate  ability  to  cope  with  the  socio-eco- 
nomic problems  confronting  him,  and  sec- 
ond, he  tells  himself  tliat  he  has  the  ability 
but  he  simply  has  not  felt  strongly  enough 
to  try  to  acquire  the  skills  needed  to  manip- 
ulate his  environment.  In  a  desperate  effort 
to  assume  self-respect,  he  rationalizes  that 
he  is  lethargic;  in  this  way,  he  denies  a  pos- 
sible lack  of  Innate  ability.  If  he  openly  at- 
tempts to  discover  his  abilities,  he  and  others 
may  see  him  for  what  he  is — or  Is  not,  and 
this  is  the  real  fear.  He  then  withdraws  Into 
the  world  of  the  Invisible,  but  not  without  a 
struggle.  He  may  attempt  to  make  himself 
visible  by  processing  his  hair,  acquiring  a 
"boss  mop",  or  driving  a  long  car.  even 
though  he  can't  afford  it.  He  may  father  sev- 
eral illegitimate  children  by  several  different 
women  in  order  to  display  his  masculinity. 
But  In  the  end,  he  realizes  that  he  is  ineffec- 
tual in  his  efforts. 

Society  responds  to  him  as  a  thing,  a  beast, 
a  non-entity,  something  to  be  ignored  or 
stepped  on.  He  Is  asked  to  respect  laws  that 
do  not  respect  him.  He  Is  asked  to  digest  a 
code  of  ethics  that  acts  upon  him  but»  not 
for  him.  He  is  confused  and  in  a  constant 
state  of  rage,  of  shame  and  doubt.  This  psy- 
chological set  permeates  all  his  interpersonal 
relationships.  It  determines  his  view  of  the 
social  system.  His  psychological  development 
has  been  prematurely  arrested.  This  doubt 
begins  at  a  very  early  age  and  continues 
through  his  life.  The  parents  pass  It  on  to 
the  child  and  the  social  system  reinforces 
the  fear,  the  shame,  and  the  doubt.  In  the 
third  or  fourth  grade,  he  may  find  that  he 
shares  the  classroom  with  white  students, 
but  when  the  class  is  engaged  in  reading 
exercises,  all  the  Black  students  find  them- 
selves in  a  group  at  a  table  reserved  for 
slow  readers.  Ttils  may  be  quite  an  Innocent 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  school  system.  TTie 
teacher  may  not  realize  that  the  Black  stu- 
dents feared  (In  fact,  feel  certain)  that 
Black  means  dumb  and  white  means  smart. 
The  children  do  not  realize  that  the  head 
start  the  children  got  at  home  is  what  ac- 
counts for  the  situation.  It  is  generally  ac- 
cepted that  the  child  is  the  father  of  the 
man;  this  holds  true  for  the  lower  socio- 
economic Black  people. 

With  whom,  with  what  can  he,  a  man. 
Identify?  As  a  child  he  had  no  permanent 
male  figure  with  whom  to  Identify;  as  a  man, 
he  sees  nothing  in  society  with  which  he  can 
identify  as  an  extension  of  himself.  His  life 
is  built  on  mistrust,  shame,  doubt,  guilt 
Inferiority,  role  confusion,  Isolation  and  de 
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spalr.  He  feels  that  he  Is  something  less  than 
a  man,  and  it  is  evident  in  his  conversation: 
"the  white  man  Is  'The  Man',  he  got  every- 
thing, and  he  knows  everything,  and  a  nigger 
ain't  nothing."  In  a  society  where  a  man  is 
valued  according  to  occupation  and  material 
possessions,  he  is  without  {xissessions.  He  Is 
unskilled  and  more  often  than  not,  either 
marginally  employed  or  imemployed.  Often 
his  wife  (who  Is  able  to  secure  a  Job  as  a 
maid  cleaning  for  white  people)  is  the  bread- 
winner. He  Is,  therefore,  viewed  as  quite 
worthless  by  his  wife  and  children.  He  is 
ineffectual  both  In  and  out  of  the  home.  He 
cannot  provide  for  or  protect  his  family.  He 
is  invisible,  a  non-entity  Society  will  not 
acknowledge  him  as  a  man.  He  is  a  con- 
sumer and  not  a  producer.  He  is  dependent 
upon  the  white  man  (The  Man')  to  feed  his 
family,  to  give  him  a  Job,  educate  his  chil- 
dren, serve  as  the  model  that  he  tries  to 
emulate.  He  is  dependent  and  he  hates  "The 
Man'  and  he  hates  himself.  Who  Is  he?  Is 
he  a  very  old  adolescent  or  Is  he  the  slave 
he  used  to  be? 

What  did  he  do  to  be  so  Black  and  blue? 

EXXCUXrVK   MANDATE   NO.    1  :    STATEMENT  BY   THE 
MINISTER     OF    DEFENSE 

(Delivered  May  2.  1967,  at  Sacramento. 
California,  State  Capitol  Building.) 

The  Black  Panther  Party  for  Self  Defense 
calls  upon  the  American  people  In  general 
and  the  Black  people  in  particular  to  take 
careful  note  of  the  racist  California  Legisla- 
ture which  is  now  considering  legislation 
aimed  at  keeping  the  Black  people  disarmed 
and  powerless  at  the  very  same  time  that 
racist  police  agencies  throughout  the  coun- 
try are  intensifying  the  terror,  brutality, 
murder  and  repression  of  Black  people. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  American  gov- 
ernment is  waging  a  racist  war  of  genocide 
in  Vietnam,  the  concentration  camps  (see 
"Concentration  Camps  U.S.A."  by  Charles  R. 
Allen,  Jr.,  and  "American  Concentration 
Camps"  by  Boswell)  In  which  Japanese 
Americans  were  Interned  during  World  War 
n  are  being  renovated  and  expanded.  Since 
America  has  historically  reserved  the  most 
barbaric  treatment  for  non-white  people,  we 
are  forced  to  conclude  that  these  concen- 
tration camps  are  being  prepared  for  Black 
{jeople  who  are  determined  to  gain  their 
freedom  by  any  means  neceesary.  The  en- 
slavement of  Black  people  from  the  very 
beginning  of  this  country,  the  genocide  prac- 
ticed on  the  American  Indians  and  the  con- 
fining of  the  survivors  on  reservations,  the 
savage  lynching  of  thousands  of  Black  men 
and  women,  the  dropping  of  atomic  bomba 
on  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki,  and  now  the 
cowardly  massacre  In  Vietnam,  all  testify  to 
the  fact  that  towards  people  of  color  the 
racist  i>ower  structure  of  America  has  but 
one  policy:  repression,  genocide,  terror,  and 
the  big  stick. 

Black  people  have  begged,  prayed,  peti- 
tioned, demonstrated  and  everything  else  to 
get  the  racist  power  structure  of  America  to 
right  the  wrongs  which  have  historically 
been  perpetrated  against  Black  people.  All  Ol 
-kthese  efforts  have  been  answered  by  more 
repression,  deceit,  and  hypocrisy.  As  the  ag- 
gression of  the  racist  American  government 
escalates  in  Vietnam,  the  police  agencies  of 
America  escalate  the  repression  of  Black  peo- 
ple throughout  the  ghettos  of  America. 
Vicious  police  dogs,  cattle  prods  and  in- 
creased patrols  have  become  famiUar  sights 
in  black  communities.  City  Hall  turns  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  pleas  of  Black  people  for  relief 
from  this  Increasing  terror. 

The  Black  Panther  Party  for  Self  Defense 
believes  that  the  time  has  come  for  Black 
people  to  arm  themselves  against  this  terror 
before  It  Is  too  late.  The  pending  Mulford 
Act  brings  the  hour  of  doom  one  step  nearer. 
A  people  who  have  suffered  so  much  for  so 
long  at  the  hands  of  a  racist  society,  must 

aw  the  line  somewhere.  We  believe  that  the 
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Black  cocoiuunltles  of  America  must  rls«  up 
as  one  man  to  halt  the  progression  of  a  trend 
that  leds  Inevitably  to  their 'total  destruc- 
tion. (Huey  P.  Newton,  Minister  of  Defense.) 
KXECtnrrvs  mandate  no.  2 :  statement  of  the 

MINISTEB     or     DETINSX 

(Delivered  June  29,  1967.) 
So  Let  This  Be  Heard.  .  .  Brother  Stokely 
Carmlchael: 

Because  you  have  distinguished  yourself 
In  the  struggle  for  the  total  liberation  of 
Black  people  from  oppression  In  racist  white 
America; 

Because  you  have  acted  courageously  and 
shown  great  fortitude  under  the  most  ad- 
verse circumstances; 

Because  you  have  proven  yourself  as  a  true 
revolutionary  guided  by  a  great  feeling  of 
love  for  our  people: 

Because  you  have  set  such  a  fine  example, 
In  the  tradition  of  Brother  Malcolm  for  dedi- 
cating your  entire  life  to  the  struggle  of 
Black  Liberation.  Inspiring  our  youth  and 
providing  a  model  for  others  to  emulate; 

Because  you  have  refused  to  serve  In  the 
oppressor's  racist  mercenary,  aggressive  war 
machine,  showing  that  you  know  who  your 
true  friends  and  enemies  are; 

Because  of  your  new  endeavor  to  organize 
and  liberate  the  Crown  Colony  of  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  you  will  inevitably  be  forced  to 
confront,  deal  with,  and  conquer  the  racist 
Washington  Police  Department  which  func- 
tions as  the  protector  of  the  racist  dog  power 
structure,  occupying  the  Black  Community 
in  the  same  manner  and  for  the  same  reasons 
that  the  racist  U.S.  Armed  Forces  occupy 
South  Vietnam; 

Tou  are  hereby  drafted  into  the  Black 
Panther  Party  for  Self  Defense,  Invested  with 
the  rank  of  Field  Marshal,  delegated  the  fol- 
lowing authority,  power,  and  responsibility: 
To  establish  revolutionary  law,  order  and  Jus- 
tice in  the  territory  lying  between  the  Conti- 
nental Divide  East  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean: 
North  of  the  Mason-Dlxon  Line  to  the  Ca- 
nadian Border:  South  of  the  Mason-Dlxon 
Line  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  ...  So  Let  It  Be 
Done.  (Huey  P.  Newton,  Minister  of  Defense, 
June  29,  1967.) 

EXECUTIVE  MANDATE  NO.   3  :    STATEMENT  OF  THE 
MINISTER    OP   DEFENSE 

(Delivered  on  March  1,  1968.) 

So  Let  This  Be  Heard:  Because  of  the  St. 
Valentine  Day  massacre  of  February  14.  1929, 
In  which  outlaws  donned  the  uniforms  of 
Policemen,  posed  as  such,  and  thereby  gained 
entrance  to  locked  doors  controlled  by  rival 
ouMaws  with  whom  they  were  contending  for 
control  of  the  bootlegging  indxistry  in  Chi- 
cago: and  because  these  gangsters,  gaining 
entry  through  their  disguise  as  Policemen, 
proceeded  to  exterminate  their  rivals  with 
machlnegun  fire,  we  believe  that  prudence 
would  dictate  that  one  should  be  alert  when 
opening  one's  door  to  strangers,  late  at  night. 
In  the  wee  hours  of  the  morning — even  when 
these  strangers  wear  the  uniform  of  police- 
men. History  teaches  us  that  the  man  In  the 
uniform  may  or  may  not  be  a  policeman  au- 
thorized to  enter  the  homes  of  the  people, 
and 

Taking  notice  of  the  fact  that  ( 1 )  on  Janu- 
ary 16.  1968,  at  3:30  A.M.,  members  of  the 
San  Francisco  Police  Department  kicked  down 
the  door  and  made  an  Illegal  entry,  and  search 
of  the  home  of  Eldrldge  Cleaver,  Minister  of 
Information.  These  Pigs  had  no  search  war- 
rant, no  arrest  warrant,  and  were  therefore 
not  authorized  to  enter.  They  were  not  in- 
vited in.  Permission  for  them  to  enter  was 
explicitly  denied  by  the  Minister  of  Informa- 
tion. Present  were  Sister  Kathleen  Cleaver, 
our  Communications  Secretary  and  wife  to 
our  Minister  of  Information,  and  Brother 
Emory  Douglas,  our  Revolutionary  Artist. 

Taking  further  notice  of  the  fact  that  (2) 
on  February  25,  1968.  several  uniformed  ges- 
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tapos  of  the  Berkeley  Pig  Department,  ac- 
companied  by   several   other   white  men   in 
plainclothes,  bearing  an  assortment  of  shot- 
guns, rifles,   and  service   revolvers,  made  a 
forceful,  unlawful  entry  and  search  of  the 
home    of    Bobby    Scale,    Chairman    of    our 
Party,  and  his  wife,  Sister  ArUe  Seale.  These 
Pigs  had  no  warrant  either  to  search  or  to 
arrest.  When  asked  by  Chairman  Bobby  to 
produce   a   warrant,   they   arrogantly  stated 
that  they  did  not  need  one.  They  had  no  au- 
thority  to  enter — what   they  did   have   was 
the  power  of  the  gun.  Thus  we  are  confronted 
with   a  critical  situation.   Our  organization 
has    received    serious    threats    from    certain 
racist  elements  of  White  America,  including 
the   Oakland,   Berkeley,   and    San   Francisco 
Pig  Departments.  Threats  to  take  our  lives, 
to    exterminate    us.    We    cannot    determine 
^hen  any  of  these  elements,  or  a  combination 
of    them,    may    move    to    implement    these 
threats.  We  must  be  alert  to  the  danger  at 
all  times.  We  wlU  not  fall  victim  to  a  St. 
Valentine's  Massacre.   Therefore,   those  who 
approach  our  doors  in  the  manner  of  out- 
laws, who  seek  to  enter  our  homes  illegally, 
unlawfully  and  In  a  rowdy  fashion,  those  who 
kick  our  doors  down  with  no  authority  and 
seek  to  ransack  our  homes  in  violation  of 
our   HUMAN    RIGHTS,    will    henceforth    be 
treated  as  outlaws,  as  gangsters,  as  evildoers. 
We  have  no  way  of  determining  that  a  man 
in  a  uniform   involved  in   a  forced   outlaw 
entry  Into  our  home  Is  in  fact  a  Guardian 
of  the  Law.  He  Is  acting  like  a  lawbreaker 
and  we  must  make  an  appropriate  response. 
We  draw  the  line  at  the  threshold  of  our 
doors.   It  Is  therefore   mandated   as   a   gen- 
eral order  to  all  members  of  the  Black  Pan- 
ther Party  for  Self  Defense  that  all  members 
must  acquire  the  technical  equipment  to  de- 
fend their  homes  and  their  dependents  aiid 
shall  do  so.  Any  member  of  the  Party  having 
such  technical  equipment  who  falls  to  de- 
fend   his   threshold   shall   be   expelled   from 
the  Party  for  Life.  ...  So  Let  This  Be  Done  — 
Huey  P.  Newton,  Minister  of  Defense   March 
1.  1968. 

Black  Panther  Party  Nat'l   Headquarters, 
3106  Shattuck  Avenue,  Berkeley,  Ca.  94705. 
For  Continuous  Action  Towards  World 
Peace 

Black  people  should  strongly  support  the 
demand  for  Immediate  withdrawal  of  all 
United  States  troops  from  Vietnam  and 
should  support  the  Moratorium  actions,  but 
Black  people  should  understand  that  there 
is  no  imity  of  will  between  Black  people  and 
the  leadership  of  the  New  Mobilization  be- 
cause the  New  Mobilization  has  either  failed 
to  see  or  does  not  want  to  see  the  impor- 
tance of  Black  Peoples'  Just  struggle  or  Its 
direct  relationship  with  the  struggles  of  the 
Vietnamese  people.  We  Black  people  clearly 
understand  that  the  best  "care  package" 
that  we  can  send  to  the  Vietnamese  people  is 
our  conUnued  and  Intensified  resistance  to 
fascist  repression  from  the  same  enemv  here 
in  America. 

We  demand:  That  the  peace  movement, 
and  In  particular  the  New  Mobilization  Com- 
mittee select  one  or  two  of  it's  responsible 
representatives  to  take  the  place  of  Rene 
Davis  and  Dave  Delllnger,  who  are  prohib- 
ited by  the  fascist  U.S.  Power  Structure  from 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  exchange  of  Po- 
Utlcal  Prisoners,  Huey  Newton  and  Bobby 
Seal*  for  American  prisoners  of  war  now  be- 
ing held  In  Vietnam.  The  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple are  ready  to  deal.  All  we  need  are  trust- 
worthy people.  The  selected  representatives 
will  proceed  to  Hanoi  where  negotiations 
would  be  carried  out  under  the  supervision 
of  our  Minister  of  Information,  Eldrldge 
Cleaver,  to  Insure  that  the  proceedings  would 
be  agreeable  to  the  progressive  factors,  both 
Black  and  'White  of  the  American  Society. 
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That  a  massive  International  action  be  held 
to  protest  the  Sato-Nixon  meeting  to  soldlfy 
Japan's  role  as  a  springboard  for  further  Im- 
perialistic aggression  on  the  Continent  of 
Asia  and  In  particular  In  Vietnam,  Laos,  and 
Korea.  CP  USA  and  the  New  Mobilization 
Committee  and  other  progressive  forces  con- 
tact the  CP  and  othe^^Jraternal  anti-war 
organizations  In  Japan'o  plan  a  series  of 
simultaneous  international  demonstrations 
for  this  purpose. 

That  the  CP  USA  address  themselves  to  en- 
listing massive  active  support  from  the  So- 
viet Union  for  the  Vietnamese  People  In 
particular  and  the  National  Liberation  strug- 
gles of  the  World  in  general.  This  must  also 
include  active  and  meaningful  support  for 
the  liberation  struggle  of  Black  people  In 
America. 

For  fiu^her  Information  contact  NatlonalV 
Headquarters  or:   Black  Panther  Party    113  \ 
W.  30th.  St.,  Indianapolis.  Ind.  ' 


THE  COOPER-CHURCH  AMENDMENT 
AGAINST  AID  TO  CAMBODIA 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  27,  1970 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  30,  after  7  long  weeks  of  debate,  the 
U.S.  Senate  passed  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  to  the  Foreign  Military  Sales 
Act,  barring  further  action  by  our  Gov- 
ernment, imder  present  law,  to  aid  in 
the  defense  of  Cambodia  directly  or  in- 
directly. 

This  measure  then  came  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  July  9 
where  it  was  rejected,  after  considerable 
parliamentary  maneuvering,  by  a  vote  of 
237  to  153.  My  vote  was  cast  against  it. 

The  Cooper-Church  amendment  has 
been  widely  publicized  as  a  means  of  get- 
ting American  ground  troops  out  of 
Cambodia.  But  President  Nixon,  keeping 
his  promise  to  the  American  people,  had 
already  wlthdra'wn  all  American  ground 
forces  from  Cambodia  before  either  the 
Senate  or  the  House  voted  on  this  meas- 
ure. Its  really  significant  provision  went 
comparatively  uimoticed: 
a  prohibition  on  spending  any  U.S.  funds 
for  the  purpose  of  entering  into  or  carrying 
out  any  contract  or  agreement  to  provide 
military  Instruction  in  Cambodia,  or  to  pro- 
vide persons  to  engage  In  any  combat  activity 
In  support  of  Cambodian  forces. 

This  would  apply  not  only  to  Ameri- 
can troops  or  military  instructors — cov- 
ered by  a  preceding  section  of  the 
amendment — but  to  any  country,  receiv- 
ing American  military  aid,  which  might 
use  any  part  of  such  aid  to  help  defend 
Cambodia.  Countries  such  as  Thailand 
and  South  Vietnam  itself,  whose  security 
is  intimately  Involved  with  the  defense 
of  Cambodia,  would  jeopardize  all  their 
military  aid  from  the  United  States  if 
they  made  any  move  to  help  Cambodia, 
should  this  measure  become  law.  This  is 
directly  contrary  to  the  fundamental  ob- 
jective of  President  Nixon's  program  of 
disengaging  American  forces  from 
Southesist  Asia  while  encouraging  the 
threatened  nations  there  to  defend  them- 
selves. 
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Since  it  seems  clear  that  Cambodia 
Is  unable  to  defend  herself  now  without 
some  outside  assistance,  adoption  of  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment  would  vir- 
tually assure  the  immediate  handing 
over  of  Cambodia  to  the  Communists  or, 
at  the  very  least,  the  prompt  return  of 
the  procommunlst  Sihanouk  govern- 
ment. This  would  reopen  the  port  of  Si- ' 
hanoukville,  which  for  the  past  3  years 
has  been  a  major  source  of  resupply  for 
North  Vietnamese  troops. 

The  strategic  importance  of  Siha- 
noukville  is  tremendous.  Over  a  year  ago 
it  assumed  the  primary  position  as  port 
of  entry  for  war  materials  in  support  of 
North  Vietnamese  forces  in  South  Viet- 
nam. A  report  presented  July  6  to  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  United 
States  Involvement  in  Southeast  Asia, 
supported  by  reliable  evidence  from  the 
combat  zone,  shows  that  about  85  per- 
cent of  all  the  military  supplies  the 
Commimist  enemy  was  receiving  in  the 
southern  part  of  South  Vietnam  came 
through  SihanoukviUe,  until  Its  use 
against  us  was  ended  by  the  new  Lon- 
nol  government  in  Cambodia. 

It  is  true  that  we  should  not  perma- 
nently commit  American  ground  troops 
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in  Cambodia.  But  there  is  no  justifica- 
tion for  congressional  action  to  ban  all 
military  aid  to  Cambodia  from  any 
source,  leaving  its  people  to  become 
helpless  victims  of  the  massacres  which 
have  accompanied  every  Communist 
conquest.  All  aside  from  the  necessity 
of  protecting  our  own  troops  by  prevent- 
ing the  resupply  of  their  combat  foes 
through  Cambodia,  such  abandonment 
of  a  whole  people  would  be  profoundly 
immoral. 

The  words  of  Douglas  Pike,  in  his  re- 
cent study  entitled  "The  Viet  Cong 
Strategy  of  Terror"  and  circulated  by 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency,  on  the  fate 
South  Vietnam  would  suffer  in  a  Com- 
munist conquest  apply  equally  well  to 
Cambodia : 

The  meaning  of  the  Hue  Massacre  seems 
clear.  If  the  communists  win  decisively  in 
South  Vietnam  (and  the  key  word  is  de- 
cisively), what  Is  the  prospect?  First,  all 
foreigners  would  be  cleared  out  of  the  South, 
especially  the  hundreds  of  foreign  newsmen 
who  are  In  and  out  of  Saigon.  A  curtain  of 
Ignorance  would  descend.  Then  would  begin 
the  night  of  long  knives.  There  would  be  a 
new  order  to  build.  The  war  was  long  and 
so  are  memories  of  old  scores  to  be  settled. 
All  political  opposition,  actual  or  potential, 
would  be  systematically  eliminated  .  .  . 
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But  little  of  this  would  be  known  abroad. 
The  communists  In  Vietnam  would  create  a 
sUenoe. 

The  world  would  call  It  peace. 

% 

1970  CONGRESSIONAL  QUESTION- 
NAIRE TABULATED 


HON.  WENDELL  WYATT 

OF   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  27,  1970 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  1970 
congressional  questionnaire  has  been 
tabulated  and  I  would  like  to  share  the 
findings  with  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  mailed  out  over  200,000  question- 
naires to  residents  of  my  First  Congres- 
sional District,  and  received  back  some 
36,000  for  a  17.8-percent  response — the 
best  I  have  ever  had. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  views  that  my  con- 
stituents express  are  of  vital  importance 
to  me.  I  am  grateful  to  all  those  who 
took  the  time  to  return  their  question- 
naire, and  I  am  particularly  pleased  that 
so  many  wrote  additional  comments  and 
letters: 


1.  Do  you  approve  ot  the  way  the  Nixon  administration  is  handling 

the  conduct  ol  the  Vietnam  war?      _ _ $0.1       34  0 

2.  Should  the   President  order  an   immediate  and  unconditional 

withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  from  Southeast  Asia? 24.3        70  1 

3.  The  United  States  has  never  eslabhshad  diplomatic  relations 

with  Red  China.  Do  you  favor  softening  of  the  U.S.  position 
and  talks  leading  to  possible  diplomatic  recognition  of  main- 
land China? _  _ 49  0        39  4 

4.  Do  you  favor  the  limited  ABM  system  recommend'ed'by'President 

Nixon?     44  0        31.5 

5.  Foreign  aid: 

(a)  Should  the  United  States  continue  to  extend  military  aid 

to  other  nations? 340       549 

(b)  Stiould  the  United  States  continue  to  extend  econoiiiic  aid 

to  other  nations? 55.8       316 

6.  When  the  Vietnam  conflict  is  resolved,  would  you  favor  iboiishing 

the  present  draff  system  for  an  all-volunteer  Army?.  55  8       35.1 

7.  Do  you  support  p-esident  Nixon"-  action  in  closing  the  US  Con- 

sulate n  Rhodesia? 333       24  5 

8.  To  get  families  off  welfare,  President  Nixon  has  proposed  a  work 

incentive  and  job  training  program  whi  e  guaranteeing  a  basic 
level  of  financial  assistance.  Do  you  favor  this  alternative  to  the 
present  welfare  system? .     79  6        II  1 

9.  What,  in  your  opinion,  are  the  top  domestic  issues  confronting  the 

United  States  today? 


3.1 

3.0 

8.3 
18.8 

4.7 

4.3 

5.1 

38.1 

5.6 


1.  Inffation 36.7 

2.  Law  and  order.  ?8.  4 

3.  tnvironmen.  .  9.0 

4.  Campus  dis- 

orders   8.6 


5.  Drug  abuse 4.8 

6.  Civil  rights 4.3 

7.  Housing 1.6 

8.  Other 4.2 
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10.  Should  Congress  place  a  ceiling  on  the  total  amount  any  1  person 

may  receive  under  the  Federal  farm  subsidy  program? 

11.  Do  you  favor  the  President's  proposal  for  automatic  cost-of-living 

adjustments  in  social  security  benefit  payments? 79.0 

12.  Would  you  favor  passage  of  a  constitutional  amendment  by  the 

Congress  to  permit  voluntary  nondenominational  prayer  in  pub- 
lic schools?... ..      77.2 

13.  Do  you  favor  the  proposal  before  Congress  amending  the  Consiitii- 

tion  to  lower  the  voting  age  to  187 27.6 

14.  President  Nixon  and  Vice  President  Agnew— How  would  you  rate 

their  performance  in  office: 


5.1 
12.5 


14.9 
69.0 


S.8 
5.6 

6.3 
1.8 


President  Nixon: 
Excellent    .. 

Good 

Fair 

Poor . 


25.4 
36.3 
22.1 
13.7 


Vice-President  Agnew: 

Excellent 27.5 

Good 29.2 

Fair 17.8 

Poor 20.7 


MOTORBOAT  SAFETY 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERUIN 

OF   UICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  27,  1970 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
outgoing  Chief  of  the  Office  of  Boating 
Safety,  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  Rear  Adm. 
Joseph  J.  McClelland,  has  written  an 
informative  and  timely  report  about  the 
current  status  of  recreational  boating 
and  particularly  the  Coast  Guard's  ef- 
forts to  promote  safety  on  the  Nation's 
waterways.  With  more  than  40  million 
people  participating  in  this  activity  each 
year.  I  know  there  are  many  who  are 
deeply  concerned  over  the  problems  that 
accompany  our  growing  boating  popu- 
lation. I  commend  the  article  "Problems 
and  Programs,"  appearing  in  the  Jime 
1970  issue  of  Coast  Guard:  Proceedings 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Council,  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues: 


(By  Rear  Adm.  Joseph  J.  McClelland) 
Problems  and  Pbograms 

Recreational  boating  has  been  experienc- 
ing a  tremendous  rate  of  growth  and  has 
been  demanding  Increasing  time  and  atten- 
tion from  the  Coast  Guard.  The  problems  of 
recreational  boating  safety  are  becoming  of 
increasing  Importance  to  us,  and  we  have 
given  new  emphasis  to  the  development  of 
an  effective  boating  safety  program. 

It  may  appear  that  these  problems  have 
very  little  relationship  to  the  shipping  In- 
dustry. I  suggest  that  there  are  several  areas 
of  common  concern.  The  environment  Is  the 
same,  and  the  hazards  are  similar;  many 
Items  of  marine  equipment,  such  as  life- 
saving  devices,  are  common  on  all  types  of 
vessels.  Aids  to  navigation  are  of  concern  as 
much  to  the  recreational  boatman  as  they 
are  to  the  ship  master.  The  rules  of  the 
road  affect  aU  users  on  our  waterways,  and 
provisions  affecting  such  Items  as  navigation 
lights  are  of  common  concern. 

Environmental  jx)Uutloa  problems  are  very 
much  In  the  forefront  these  days.  Pollution 
of  the  oceans  and  Inland  waters  from  oil  and 
vessel  wastes,  and  from  sewage  disposal,  is 
a  common  problem. 


The  Coast  Guard's  Merchant  Marine  In- 
spection program  is  an  intensive,  extensive 
safety  program  well  known  to  the  shipping 
industry.  It  could  readily  be  considered  as 
a  pattern  for  Insuring  the  safety  and  relia- 
bility of  recreational  boats,  but  the  stand- 
ards required  are  of  an  entirely  different 
nature,  and  a  suitable  inspection  program 
must  have  a  different  approach.  We  do  not 
mtend  to  adopt  similar  procedures,  and  this 
approach  may  have  a  marked  effect  upon 
the  vessel  Inspection  program.  I  will  cover 
this  more  speclflcally  later. 

There  are  other  areas  of  common  concern, 
but  these  which  I  have  mentioned  will,  I 
hope,  be  sufficient  to  illustrate  for  you  that 
this  tremendously  expanding  recreational 
boating  activity  does  relate  directly  to  the 
shipping  community.  In  addition.  I  am  sure 
there  are  many  boat  owners  reading  this 
who  are  interested  in  what  the  Coast  Guard 
is  doing  about  boating  safety. 

STATISTICS 

We  estimate  that  there  are  over  8V2  mil- 
lion recreational  boats  now  In  use,  and  we 
know  that  more  than  300,000  new  boats  are 
being  manufactured  every  year.  More  than 
40  million  people  are  estimated  to  go  boating 
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every  yeax.  Tbat  amounts  to  one  boat  for 
approxlnuitely  every  26  people  Is  otir  coun- 
try, and  about  one  out  of  every  five  persons 
goes  boating.  The  boating  business  Is  a  $3.3 
billion  Industry  Looking  Into  the  future.  It 
seems  certain  that  with  Increasing  leisure 
time,  with  our  society  becoming  ever  more 
affluent,  and  with  the  areas  and  facilities  for 
other  types  of  recreation  becoming  more  and 
more  crowded,  boating  is  going  to  continue 
to  Increase  at  an  extravagant  rate. 

Inevitably,  with  this  many  boats  and  so 
many  millions  of  people  engaged  In  boating 
sports,  there  are  going  to  be  accidents.  In 
1969,  1,350  people  lost  their  Uvea  in  boating 
accidents.  These  deaths,  along  with  thou- 
sands of  Injuries  and  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars' worth  of  damage  to  property,  have 
brought  the  boating  safety  problem  Into  the 
limelight  and  Identified  It  as  an  Important 
element  of  the  public  safety  and  consumer 
protection  program. 

There  are  a  number  of  lesser  boating  prob- 
lems, such  as  lack  of  uniformity  in  laws  of 
States  concerning  numbering  of  boats  and 
requirements  for  safety  equipment.  This  is 
important  for  boatmen  who  move  back  and 
forth  between  Jurisdictions,  and  the  boat- 
ing population  is  very  mobile  these  days. 
This  affects  the  manufacturers  too,  because 
It  Is  difficult  for  any  manufacture  with  ex- 
tensive distribution  to  know  precisely  how 
he  must  equip  a  boat  or  design  associated 
equipment  In  order  to  comply  with  the  laws. 
There  are  problems  with  law  enforcement 
also.  As  you  know,  present  Federal  boating 
laws  apply  only  upon  navigable  waters  of 
the  United  States.  We  know  that  approxi- 
mately one-third  of  all  boating  accidents  oc- 
cur on  waters  that  are  solely  under  State  Jur- 
isdiction and  that  almost  one-half  of  all 
deaths  from  boating  accidents  occur  on  these 
waters.  Thus,  effective  State  boating  safety 
programs  are  essential,  and  unfortunately 
not  all  States  do  have  such  effective  pro- 
grams. 

THE  rotTB  "e's" 

In  response  to  these  problems,  the  Coast 
Guard  has  developed  a  program  which  bas- 
ically Includes  four  areas  of  activity.  These 
are:  Education,  engineering  standards,  law 
enforcement,  and  a  sort  of  catch-all  which  I 
call  environmental  concerns.  Let  me  briefly 
consider  each  of  these  In  turn. 
Education 

Education  is.  in  my  opinion,  our  greatest 
concern  and  yet  our  greatest  opportunity.  It 
is  generally  concluded  from  accident  records 
that  human  error  is  the  principal  cause  of 
boating  accidents,  since  the  specific  cause  is 
usually  difficult  to  identify,  and  after  all,  the 
boatman  is  the  last  safety  check  in  the  chain 
of  events  which  culminates  In  an  accident. 
This  error  may  result  from  lack  of  knowledge, 
lack  of  competence  or  Judgment,  or  perhaps 
lack  of  iniormatlon.  There  is,  of  course,  an 
extensive  educational  effort  in  being.  Several 
States  have  boating  safety  education  pro- 
grams. Including  courses  given  in  the  schools. 
The  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary,  the  U.S.  Power 
Squadrons,  the  American  Red  Cross,  and 
other  organizations  offer  free  education 
course*  all  over  the  country.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  boatmen  take  advantage  or 
these  courses  every  year. 

The  Coast  Guard  and  several  of  the  States 
carry  out  modeat  public  education  programs 
throtigh  the  public  Information  media, 
through  training  aims,  and  through  displays 
at  boat  shows.  Our  boating  safety  detach- 
ments, which  ve  mobile  safety  orews  with  a 
trailerable  boat,  do  an  outstanding  Job  of 
public  education.  The  combination  of  all 
tlMM  actlTltlee  makes  an  educational  pro- 
gram of  considerable  extent.  We  hope  to  im- 
prove this  effort  In  the  future  by  expansion 
and  better  coordination.  We  rely  heavily  upon 
the  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary,  and  I  anticipate 
■Ignlfloant  increases  in  the  Auxiliary's  educa- 
tion program. 
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Engineering  standards 

The  purpose  of  a  Federal  boat  safety  stand- 
ards program  for  recreational  boats  \a  to 
Insure  that  the  boat  and  associated  equip- 
ment which  reachea  the  consumer  Is  reliable. 
Ijast  year  the  Coast  Guard  responded  to  more 
than  31,000  calls  for  assistance  from  recrea- 
tional boats.  More  than  48  percent  of  the 
search  and  rescue  cases  resulted  from  engine 
breakdown  or  boat  systems  failure  of  some 
nature.  This  would  indicate  that  there  is 
some  room  for  Improvement  in  the  reliability 
of  boats  and  their  equipment. 

The  Motorboat  Act  of  1940  ciirrently  pre- 
scribes the  Federal  requirements  for  motor- 
boats  and  equipment.  The  Items  regulated  are 
limited  to  six  specific  items  such  as  fire 
extinguishers,  llfesavlng  devices,  and  naviga- 
tion lights.  No  doubt  the  8cop>e  of  these  re- 
quirements was  felt  to  be  adequate  In  1940, 
but  the  tremendous  increase  in  recreational 
boating,  technological  changes  such  as  the 
development  of  the  inboard-outboard  drive, 
and  the  use  of  new  materials  such  as  fiber- 
glass In  boat  construction,  have  long  ago 
created  requirements  far  beyond  these  limited 
regulations.  In  addition,  the  development  of 
factual  InfOT-matlon  through  collection  of 
data  in  accordance  with  the  1958  Boating  Act 
has  helped  to  identify  Items  for  which  regu- 
lations are  needed. 

Many  States  have  develop>ed  their  own 
safety  requirements  for  State  waters,  and  the 
boating  indiistry  has  developed  quite  exten- 
sive voluntary  standards  for  their  own  use. 
However,  such  voluntary  standards  do  not 
provide  the  minlmums  needed,  they  are  not 
universally  accepted  and  followed,  and  there 
is  no  requirement  for  compliance.  The  Coast 
Guard  is,  therefore,  now  seeking  new  legis- 
lation which  would  up>date  and  expand  Fed- 
eral authority.  It  is  Intended  to  promulgate 
minimum  safety  standards  required  for  boat- 
ing safety  which  will  be  established  only 
where  there  Is  a  demonstrated  need.  Such 
standards  will  be  reasonable,  and  will  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  performance  Insofar  as 
practicable. 

The  1940  act  places  responsibility  for  com- 
pliance with  the  law  solely  upon  the  boat 
owner/ operator.  This  is  true  even  for  such 
things  as  backfire  flame  control  equipment, 
which  is  almost  always  sold  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  boat.  ResFionsibility  for  the  de- 
sign and  construction  of  a  boat,  and  for  pro- 
viding the  boatman  with  a  boat  and  equip- 
ment which  meet  Federal  safety  standards 
should  properly  He  with  the  manufacturer. 
A  single  set  of  standards,  therefore,  becomes 
mandatory.  We  Intend  to  preempt  the  boat- 
ing standards  field  In  order  that  the  manu- 
facturer may  more  readily  comply  with  the 
regulations,  and  the  boatman  will  not  have 
to  be  concerned  when  he  moves  between 
Jurisdictions. 

Enforcement 

The  Cocust  Guard's  law  enforcement  ac- 
tivity with  respect  to  boating  involves  en- 
forcement of  the  requirements  for  equip- 
ment and  numbering,  and  of  the  rules 
against  reckless  or  negligent  operation  of 
boats.  We  work  closely  with  the  States,  and 
in  fact  have  cooperative  agreements  with  the 
great  majority  of  them.  These  agreements 
generally  provide  for  Joint  enforcement  of 
the  law  on  waters  which  lie  within  the  State 
and  yet  are  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States.  We  feel  that  local  enforcement  of  the 
law  with  respect  to  individuals  is  most  effec- 
tive, and  through  our  proposal  for  a  pro- 
gram of  financial  assistance  we  hope  to  en- 
courage local  law  enforcement  activity. 
Environment 

Those  concerns  of  the  boating  safety  pro- 
gram which  relate  directly  to  the  environ- 
ment Include  aids  to  navigation,  the  collec- 
tion and  dissemination  of  weather  and  ma- 
rine information,  and  the  efficient  utilization 
of  water  areas  by  means  of  controls  such  as 
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zoning.  The  Coast  Guard  is  currently  en-' 
gaged  in  an  extensive  study  of  our  Aids  to 
Navigation   System,   and   the  needs   of   the 
Recreational  Boatman  are  being  kept  very 
much  in  mind. 

Presently  the  amount  of  weather  infor- 
mation being  disseminated  to  the  boatman  is 
quite  considerable.  Those  of  you  who  go  boat- 
ing in  many  areas  know  that  you  can  tune 
in  to  current  weather  broadcasts  many  times 
during  the  day.  However,  some  boatmen  sim- 
ply neglect  to  tune  in  the  weather,  and  many 
small  craft  arent  even  equipped  with  radios. 
So  we  face  a  difficult  problem  in  attempting 
to  warn  boatmen  of  lmp>ending  squalls  or 
heavy  weather.  Inability  to  reach  the  boat- 
man while  he  is  boating  has  resulted  in  a 
number  of  tragedies  in  recent  years,  such  as 
the  Coho  Salmon  disaster  on  Lake  Michigan 
In  1967.  We  are  hoping  that  a  research  and 
development  effort  will  develop  an  Inexpen- 
sive device  lor  this  purpose. 

I  am  sure  that  zoning  is  going  to  come 
into  greater  use  as  our  water  areas  become 
more  crowded.  Of  course,  we  already  have 
zoning  of  certain  types,  such  as  for  anchor- 
age and  swimming,  and  we  have  speed  limits 
in  many  places.  No  doubt  areas  will  be  set 
aside  for  water  skiing  and  fishing,  as  well  as 
for  other  purposes,  as  demand  develops. 

MECriMO  THK  CASTTALTT  PROBLEM 

It  scarcely  needs  to  be  mentioned  that  the 
accident  problem  in  t>oatlng  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent in  nature  from  that  with  motor  vehi- 
cles. A  motor  vehicle  accident  is  almost  al- 
ways a  collision  with  another  vehicle,  or  at 
least  an  impact  with  some  object  which  re- 
sults in  death  and  injury.  Only  a  small  mi- 
nority of  boating  accidents  are  of  this  na- 
ture. The  greatest  single  cause  of  deaths  In 
boating  accidents  is  drowning  from  capslz- 
ings  or  falls  overboard.  Thus  the  hazard  of 
boating  results  largely  from  the  environ- 
ment. 

This  emphasizes  what  is  perhaps  our  num- 
ber one  concern,  the  problem  of  llfesavlng 
devices.  The  majority  of  drownings  occur  as 
a  result  of  a  sudden  type  of  casualty  in 
which  there  is  no  opportunity  or  time  to  get 
or  put  on  a  llfesavlng  device.  Possibly  as 
many  as  1,000  of  the  1,260  victims  that 
drowned  in  1969  did  not  have  time  to  don 
a  llfesavlng  device  before  going  overboard.  It 
appears  that  the  only  solution  is  to  have  the 
llfesavlng  device  on  or  in  hand  at  all  times. 
At  the  very  least,  devices  should  be  worn  by 
all  occupants  when  boating  conditions  are 
hazardous,  and  by  children  and  nonswim- 
mers  at  all  times. 

But  bow  can  we  get  people  to  wear  life 
Jackets?  Much  can  be  done  through  educa- 
tion, and  regulations  can  have  some  effect. 
However,  we  hope  to  make  the  Job  easier  by 
providing  the  boatman  with  a  device  which 
he  will  vrant  to  wear.  Research  and  develop- 
ment assistance  has  been  available  recently 
in  our  efforts  to  determine  how  changes  in 
design  will  affect  the  performance  of  flota- 
tion devices.  We  hope  to  use  data  from  this 
study  in  oonjtmctlon  with  wear  acceptabil- 
ity research  to  help  lu  to  develop  Improved 
specifications.  This  oould  significantly  re- 
duce the  number  of  drownings. 

Another  project  which  has  been  in  prog- 
ress for  some  time  is  the  updating  and  uni- 
fication of  the  inland,  western  rivers,  and 
Great  Lakes  rules  of  the  road  into  a  single 
set  of  U.S.  rules,  patterned  generally  after 
the  International  rules.  A  bill  has  been  intro- 
duced before  the  House  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Mnrlne  and  Fisheries  to  accomplish 
this. 

Each  of  the  sets  of  rules  we  are  seeking  to 
unify  are.  with  some  changes,  still  quite 
close  to  their  original  form.  There>  are  prob- 
lems involved  in  asking  three  different 
groups  of  sailors  to  break  with  100  yean  of 
tradition.  But  we  believe  the  unified  pack- 
age to  be  a  much  improved  version  of  all 
three  sete  of  rules. 
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I  hope  that  this  brief  article  has  indi- 
cated to  you  the  balanced  nature  of  our 
Coast  Guard  boating  safety  program.  We 
hope  that  it  will  meet  the  needs  of  boating 
safety  within  the  practical  limitations  of 
funds  and  resources.  There  are,  however,  two 
points  which  I  would  like  to  emphasize. 
First,  although  I  have  been  talking  about 
the  Coast  Guard  program  of  boating  safety, 
this  Federal  program  can  by  no  means  o{>ei> 
ate  successfully  on  Its  own.  Full  cooperation 
and  coordination  with  the  States  is  essen- 
tial, and  the  extensive  contributions  of  in- 
dustry and  of  the  many  fine  boating  organi- 
zations are  of  partimount  impKjrtance.  The 
cooperation  of  all  and  the  dedication  of  our 
legions  of  boatmen  to  boating  safety  are  of 
the  greatest  value. 

Secondly,  I  want  to  say  that  foremost  in 
every  element  of  this  program  is  the  Interest 
of  the  boating  citizen.  It  is  the  Coast  Guard's 
mission  to  make  his  boating  recreation  as 
safe  as  reasonably  {K>sslble,  and  yet  insure 
that  It  will  always  continue  to  be  recreation. 

As  part  of  the  maritime  community,  I 
hope  you  will  give  whatever  support  you  can 
to  this  challenging  program. 
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HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

OP   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  27.  1970 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  spite  of 
the  attention  which  has  been  focused 
upon  them  in  the  past  several  years,  the 
cities  of  our  Nation  continue  to  face  ever- 
growing di£Qculties. 

The  main  problem  is  one  of  insufBclent 
money. 

Cities  are  caught  in  a  vicious  circle.  As 
families  and  businesses  move  out  to  the 
suburbs,  they  reduce  the  cities'  finaiKial 
resources,  decreasing  the  ability  of  the 
city  government  to  maintain  its  services, 
and  stimulating  additional  outward 
flight. 

Abandoned  by  the  affluent  middle  class, 
the  cities  are  left  with  a  host  of  prob- 
lems. Decent  housing  Is  desperately 
needed,  and  the  need  is  increasing  despite 
the  fact  that  many  dwellings  lie  vacant. 
Without  exception,  however,  these  build- 
ings are  old  and  decaying,  as  are  the 
streets  and  sewers  which  service  them. 
No  one  wants  to  live  in  them  in  this  con- 
dition, and  those  with  the  resources  to 
rehabilitate  them  prefer  to  live  else- 
whei«. 

Inflation  causes  additional  problems. 
The  cost  of  providing  services  at  last 
year's  levels  increases,  but  revenues  fail 
to  keep  pace.  Shrinking  tax  bases  and 
cutbacks  in  State  and  Federal  funds 
make  It  extremely  difficult  to  meet  the 
growing  needs  of  the  remaining  popula- 
tion. 

One  of  the  most  perceptive  statements 
to  be  made  recently  about  the  condition 
of  our  cities  aiH>€ared  recently  in  the 
New  York  Times  under  the  authorship  of 
Jack  Rosenthal.  I  recommend  It  to  my 
colleagues  and  Insert  it  in  the  Record 
at  this  time: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  22, 1970) 

Ukbanists  Find  Sttburbs  Hoshle  to  CrrcES, 

PiNCHEO  roa  Monet 

(By  Jack  Rosenthal) 
St.  Louis. — A  patrolman  gestures  at  the 
dark,  three-block  corridor  of  small  stores. 
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cafes,  and  row  houses.  "Not  even  a  rat,"  he 
says  drily.  "Abandoned." 

A  few  minutes  later,  the  car  passes  Gas- 
light Square,  renowned  not  long  ago  for  chic 
restaurants,  cabarets,  night  life.  One  restau- 
rant is  open.  But  the  gaslights — ^and  every- 
thing else — are  dark.  Abandoned. 

"Tou  think  this  is  bad,"  says  a  resident 
urbanlst.  "Across  the  river,  they're  saying  the 
most  booming  business  in  East  St.  Louis 
is  Bob's  Board-Up  Service." 

Abandonment,  evident  in  St.  Louis,  is  in- 
creasing in  older  cities  across  the  country. 
In  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Detroit  and  else- 
where, not  Just  houses,  not  Just  blocks  but 
even  whole  neighborhoods  are  being  evacu- 
ated. 

A  Federal  official  says:  "There  are  parts  of 
these  cities  so  empty  they  look  like  someone 
dropped  nerve  gas."  A  suburban  official  in 
St.  Louis  asserts:  "It's  not  urban  blight  any 
more.  It's  urban  leprosy." 

Whatever  the  label,  abandonment  fur- 
nishes a  striking  illustration  of  two  domi- 
nant urban  themes  evident  from  visits  to 
cities  across  the  country: 

What  was  once  a  financial  pinch  for  cities 
now  approaches  financial  strangulation. 
Funds  from  almost  all  sources  are  slowing 
down  or  drying  up,  while  increased  needs 
and  inflation  are  pushing  costs  steadily 
higher. 

The  middle  class,  once  the  strength  of  the 
city,  has  largely  fled  to  the  suburbs  and  be- 
comes an  enemy.  Officials  of  both  cities  and 
suburbs  acknowledge  tbat  suburban  resi- 
dents are  apathetic  or  hostile  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  working  class,  the  old,  the  black, 
and  the  poor  left  behind. 

Like  abandonment,  these  are  not  new 
themes.  What  is  striking  about  them  is  their 
Increasing  Impact.  Some  authorities  already 
foresee  payless  municipal  paydays.  Others 
fear  an  even  more  decisive  Impact :  the  death 
not  merely  of  neighborhoods  but  of  the  city 
as  well. 

There  Is  hyperbole  in  such  fears,  but  not 
much,  close  students  of  the  urban  fleld  say. 
The  city  will  not  literally  die.  What  is  dying 
is  the  general  conception  of  the  city — radlat- 
outward  from  a  downtown  employment  and 
shopping  hub. 

KET    PaOBLXK    IS    AGE 

Shining,  rebuilt  downtown  core  areas  will 
remain.  Suburban  rings,  increasingly  distant, 
wUl  continue  to  flower.  But  the  area  in  be- 
tween is,  in  the  eyes  of  the  suburbaa  middle- 
class,  becoming  a  no-man's  land. 

It  is,  however,  a  no-man's  land  in  which 
large  nimibers  of  poor  and  discriminated - 
against  people  must  continue  to  live.  And,  in- 
creasingly, city  governments  are  becoming 
financially  powerless  to  help. 

The  constriction  of  funds  avaUable  to  city 
governments  coincides  with  spiraling  in- 
creases in  two  kinds  of  need. 

Mayor  Roman  8.  Oribbs  of  Detroit  iden- 
tifies one:  "The  problem  with  cities  is  that 
they're  old."  And  age  means  costly  repair 
and  replacement  of  rotting  sewers,  deteriorat- 
ing schools,  and  other  municipal  faculties. 

Urban  officials  say  age  applies  with  equal 
force  to  private  Investment  in  the  city,  and 
Is  one  of  the  reasons  for  abandonment. 

For  private  owners,  too,  age  meai^  rising 
maintenance  costs.  Add  declining  rent  and 
increasing  taxes,  officials  say,  mix  in  fear  of 
crime  and  riot  and  loss  of  insurance,  and  it 
Is  no  wonder  that  landlords  and  businesses 
decide  to  Jump  to  placid  suburbs. 

Mayor  A.  J.  Cervantes  of  St.  Louis  asks  in 
frustration :  "Do  you  know  how  many  houses 
were  started  in  the  city  last  year?  Fourteen." 
Fourteen  hundred?  "No,  fourteen." 

The  second  underlying  city  need  is  caused 
by  the  Influx  of  rural  poor.  "In  the  last  10 
years,  200,000  middle-class  whites  have  moved 
out  of  St.  Louis,"  Mayor  Cervantes  says,  "and 
100,000  blacks,  many  of  thetn  poor,  have 
moved  In.  It  costs  us  eight  times  as  much 
to  provide  city  services  to  the  poor  as  to  the 
middle  class." 
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Meanwhile,  where  is  the  money  to  come 
from?  Interviews  with  scores  of  city  official.", 
civic  leaders,  and  urban  experts  elicit  a  dis- 
couraging scorecard. 

Federal  aid:  Sources  unanimously  and  des- 
pairingly agree  that  Federal  assistance  Is  tail- 
ing off.  Spending  for  urtxan  renewal,  summer 
Jobs  and  other  programs  has  been  cut  or 
slowed 

One  Mayor  ha.s  gone  from  despair  to  bitter- 
ness. "At  this  rate,"  he  says,  "we're  all  going 
to  be  like  people  in  the  Nazi  concentration 
camps,  scrambling  against  each  other  for  the 
Federal  crumbs  necessary  even  to  stay  alive." 
He  insists  on  anonymity  in  order  to  protect 
his  capacity  to  scramble. 

State  aid:  Mayors  declare  that  state  legis- 
latures are  unfeeling  and  unyielding  on  funds 
for  city  problems.  "Reapportionment  was 
meant  to  correct  the  rural  overbalance  in 
state  legislatures,"  Mayor  Cervantes  says.  "So 
what  happened?  The  legislatures  are  now 
dominated  by  suburbia — and  that's  Just  as 
bad  for  us." 

In  Michigan,  according  to  Lynn  Townsend, 
Chrysler  Corporation's  president,  Gov.  Wil- 
liam MilUken  is  alert  to  Detroit's  problems, 
"but  there  Just  isn't  any  state  money.  It's  not 
very  encouraging." 

City  revenues:  In  city  after  city,  taxes  have 
risen  t<5  what  some  officials  describe  as  near- 
suicidal  levels.  "Even  If  we  ha^l  the  authority 
to  tax  ourselves  to  death,"  Mayor  Ortbbs  of 
Detroit  says,  "all  it  would  do  is  drive  more 
business  out  and  further  reduce  our  tax 
base." 

Mayors  are  Ironic  about  suburban  free- 
loading  by  commuters  who  use  city  services 
but  pay  no  city  taxes.  In  St.  Louis,  the  ener- 
getic Mayor  Cervantes  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing a  1  per  cent  earnings  tax.  "It  is  one 
salvation,"  he  says.  The  tax  brings  in  soma 
$12-mllllon  in  commuter  dollars,  about  10 
per  cent  of  the  city's  annual  budget. 

Foundations:  "They  now  have  pressures  on 
their  social  action  work'because  of  the  in- 
hibitions m  the  new  tfx  law,"  says  Jerome 
Page,  director  of  the  Seattle  Urban  League, 
reflecting  views  ^gxp^eesed  elsewhere.  "All 
this  at  a  time  when  orgtoiizations  like  the 
UrlMUQ  League  need  to  increase  their  work." 
Even  this  fiscal  scorecard  understates  the 
problem,  authorities  beUeve.  Continuing  in- 
flation— for  which  many  now  blame  the 
Nixon  Administration — has  eaten  up  avaU- 
able funds  in  increased  constmctlon  and 
municipal  borrowing  costs. 

"For  all  the  talk  about  Government 
spending,  what  about  the  incredible  amount 
of  Government  stealing?**  asks  James  EUis, 
a  Seattle  lawyer  and  central  force  In  city 
campaigns  to  raise  hundreds  of  millions  for 
pollution  control,  health,  and  mass  transit. 
"Why,  If  we  had  built  our  mass  transit 
system  20  years  ago,  we  could  have  done  It 
cheaper  all  by  ourselves  than  we  could  now 
with  30  per  cent  Federal  grants." 
What  answers  are  available  to  cities? 
Some  cities  are  seeking  Increased  conven- 
tion and  tourist  revenues  by  rebtillding 
downtown  and  creating  attractions  like 
Hemlsfalr  In  San  Antonio,  Century  21  In 
Seattle,  and  the  St.  Louis  Gateway  Arch 
Development.  St.  Louis  officials  claim  a 
near-doubling  of  tourist  and  convention 
revenues. 

Washington  has  proposed  several  other 
solutions.  The  most  aotable  is  the  President's 
program  for  reveBue-sharing — retvimlng 
some  Federally  collected  tax  money  to  states 
and  cities.  But  urban  officials  doubt  tbat 
Congress  and  state  legislatures  will  pass  on 
meaningful  amounts. 

"And  as  for  taings  like  the  Administra- 
tion's voluntarism  plan,  or  the  black  entre- 
preneurship  program,  they're  all  a  cop-out 
for  no  money,"  says  Jerome  Cavanagh,  for- 
mer Mayor  of  Detroit  and  an  outspoken 
Democrat.  "I  know  it's  trite  to  say  money  Is 
the  answer.  I  know  that  some  academics 
now  find  it's  stylish  to  deny  that  there  Ls  an 
urban  crisis  at  all,  let  alone  one  that  money 
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can  solve.  But  once — Just  once — I'd  like  to 
try  money." 

But  new  public  money  Is  not  coming  In 
fast  enough,  and,  as  Illustrated  by  abandon- 
ment, private  Investment  Is  going  out.  St. 
Louis  County,  a  separate  entity  girdling  the 
city,  now  has  nearly  twice  the  city's  popula- 
Tlnn  (1.1  mllUon  to  668,000),  more  Jobs, 
greater  retail  sales,  more  construction. 

These  changes  exemplify  what  has  hap- 
pened nationally.  The  Census  Bureau  esti- 
mates that  since  1965  an  average  of  900.000 
whites  have  moved  each  year  from  central 
cities  to  suburbs. 

That  white  population  of  central  cities  in 
1969  was  estimated  at  45.3  million — the  same 
us  It  was  m  1950.  In  the  same  period,  the 
white  population  of  suburban  areas  almost 
doubled,  from  35  million  to  some  67  million. 

Various  urban  scholars,  recognizing  the 
Increasing  suburban  Imbalance,  argue  that 
consolidated  metropolitan  government  Is  the 
answer.  It  would  spread  out  the  burden  of 
providing  essential  services  to  the  poor.  And 
would  improve  responsiveness  and  efficiency, 
they  contend. 

But  there  are  few  major  metropolitan  areas 
in  which  such  consolidation  appears  even 
Imaginable.  A  common  suburban  view  is  ex- 
pressed by  Gerald  Rlmmel,  a  St.  Louts  County 
councilman:  "The  people  are  here.  The 
wealth  Is  here.  St.  Louis  has  become  Just  an- 
other neighborhood  In  the  whole  com- 
munity. They're  the  poor  cousin  and  we're 
the  rich  cousin  and  they  have  to  {tccept  that." 

Mr.  Rlmmel  acknowledges  that  relations 
between  the  city  and  the  county  "are  some- 
times like  two  hostile  countries." 

Suburban  hoeltllltles  are  mirrored  In  a 
downtown  merchant's  account  of  a  telephone 
conversation  wltU  a  suburban  woman  seeking 
alr-condltloner  repairs.  The  company  could 
not  send  a  man  out  Immediately,  she  was 
told.  "Well,  no  wonder,"  she  responded.  "All 
you  got  left  down  there  Is  niggers  and 
hippie*. " 

A  suburban  lawyer  says:  "Yes  I  go  down- 
town to  see  the  Cardinals  play,  especially  now 
that  they  have  the  freeway  bypassing  the, 
you  know,  bad  areas." 

Some  In  the  suburbs  take  a  longer  view, 
re«ogxUalng  that  urban  torments  cannot  be 
contained  by  the  city  limits.  They  note  that 
oecay  la  infectious,  citing  Wellston,  a  small 
municipality  adjacent  to  St.  Louis.  There, 
20  per  cent  of  the  homes  are  abandoned — and 
not  even  boarded-up. 

"For  years,  many  of  ovu:  residents  took  the 
attitude  that  they  came  to  escape  center  city 
problems,"  says  Charles  T.  Henry,  City  Man- 
ager of  University  City,  a  suburb  of  63,000 
adjoining  8t.  Louts.  "But  that's  changing.  A 
lot  of  people  here  now  are  asking,  'How  long 
can  wenua?' " 


TO  MIKE  HARTLEY 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or  cMJroKniA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  27.  1970 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  city  of  Alameda,  Calif.,  has 
lost  a  great  citizen  in  the  passing  of  Wil- 
liam M.  "Mike"  Bartley,  who  died  re- 
cently after  a  long  illness. 

Mike  Bartley  was  a  retired  conunander 
in  the  Navy  who  had  seen  very  fine  serv- 
ice and,  turning  to  civilian  life,  served 
our  city  well  as  a  member  of  its  city 
council  and  as  a  public-spirited  citizen. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish 
to  include  with  them  an  editorial  which 
appeajied  in  the  Alameda  Times-Star  and 
pays  Uibute  to  this  extraordinary  per- 
son: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

[From  the  Alameda  (Calif.)  Times-Star, 

July  18,  1970) 

To  Mike  Babtlby 

Occasionally  when  a  person  Is  taken  from 
a  community  through  death.  It  leaves  a 
"gap,"  a  "hole." 

"This  Is  because  the  decreased  was  Imagi- 
native, aggressive,  and  gave  of  himself- (her- 
self)  to  the  community,  contributing  as  well 
as  taking. 

Such  a  person  was  WUUam  M.  "Mike" 
Bartley  whose  death  the  Times-Star  regret- 
fully reported  last  week. 

Those  who  knew  him  from  close  associa- 
tion, either  businesswise  or  civtcally,  knew 
him  as  a  jjerson  of  warm  personality,  with 
weaknesses  as  well  as  strengths — which  after 
all,  made  him  a  human  being. 

It  Is  for  his  strengths  he  vrtll  be  remem- 
bered. And  rightly. 

The  tributes  paid  him  by  Mayor  Terry  La 
Croix  and  Planning  Director  Don  Johnson 
were  earned.  Mike  Bartley  was  a  pragmatlst, 
he  also  was  able  to  dream — or  visualize, 
whichever  you  prefer.   • 

He  saw  Alameda  with  a  tremendous  poten- 
tial as  a  community  for  pleasant  living.  He 
realized  that  here  as  in  every  community  a 
certain  amount  of  planning  is  essential  If  the 
community  Is  to  maintain  a  balance  between 
ftast,  present  and  future.  He  realized  that 
apathy,  Inertia,  slavery  to  habit  or  self  could 
be  destructive  of  the  common  good.  He  knew 
that  a  collection  of  p>eople  (city)  needs  guide- 
lines (plan)  for  orderly  development  Just  as 
individuals  need  a  code  (self -discipline, 
ethics)   for  the  good  life. 

And  so  he  was  Instrumental  in  bringing 
to  Alameda  a  professionally-conceived  gen- 
eral plan  which  was  duly  adopted  by  city 
government  after  public  discussion  and  de- 
bate. 

Mike  Bartley  knew,  too,  that  that  plan  or 
any  plan  is  useful  only  to  the  degree  it  is 
Implemented.  It  can  serve  the  community 
well,  or  It  can  be  allowed  to  gather  dust  in 
the  confines  of  City  Hall,  used  only  when  con- 
venient, Ignored  the  rest  of  the  time. 

Perhap»  the  best  tribute  Alameda  can  pay 
to  a  man  whose  leadership  and  vision — and 
his  courage  and  Integrity  to  the  Ideal  of 
"communltyness" — a  principle  to  which  he 
was  faithful  though  it  was  not  popular  with 
many  of  his  colleagues  In  real  estate — would 
be  to  keep  the  general  plan  viable,  to  make 
it  an  Instrument  of  community  betterment, 
to  let  It  work  for  us  Instead  of  choking  It 
out  of  existence  by  disuse. 

Mike  would  have  liked  It  that  way. 
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THE  CASE  OP  THE  MISSING  CHILD 
SUPPORT  PAYMENTS 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  27,  1970 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  any  discussion  of  welfare  reforms 
we  cannot  overlook  the  factor  of  the  in- 
dividual's responsibility  to  care  for  him- 
self and  his  family  to  the  best  of  his 
ability. 

Mrs.  Jean  Temple,  of  Northridge.  Cahf ., 
has  founded  an  organization  titled  the 
Association  for  Children  Deprived  of 
Support — CDS.  The  goal  of  CDS  in- 
cludes finding  ways  to  aid  divorced  wom- 
en in  being  assured  of  receiving  court 
c»:dered  child  support  payments  from 
the  children's  fathers.  Mrs.  Temple 
claims  that  too  often  a  welfare  check 
has  to  substitute  for  child  support  that 
is  not  forthcoming,  and  that  available 


enforcement  procedures  are  extremely 
inadequate. 

The  conclusion  would  be,  then  that  a 
large  amount  of  welfare  funds  could  be 
saved  through  adequate  laws  and  en- 
forcement on  behalf  of  the  children  of 
the  divorced. 

I  feel  that  the  article  below,  from  the 
Van  Nuys  News,  July  12,  1970,  contains 
an  extremely  interesting  discussion  of 
this  problem. 

The  article  follows : 

Group  Formed  To  Tap  Errant  Fathers  fob 

Child  Support 

(By  Ruth  Croft) 

A  kept  woman  with  no  strings  attached 
who  Jets  about  with  the  country  club  set 
and  vamps  other  women's  husbands — that's 
the  Image  divorcees  claim  they  have  been 
given  In  novels,  television  and  motion  pic- 
tures and  they  don't  like  it  one  bit. 

Despite  new  divorce — or  dissolution  of  mar- 
riage— laws,  Jean  Temple  of  Northridge  says 
that  divorced  women  "really  clean  up  in 
California." 

The  mother  of  three  children  suggests  that 
these  fairy  tales  prejudice  the  general  public 
and  consequently  thwart  efforts  of  a  divorced 
woman  to  establish  herself  as  a  responsible 
individual  In  the  community. 

She  also  maintains  the  biased  picture 
affects  the  attitude  of  attorneys  and  courts 
when  a  divorcee  seeks  their  aid  In  obtaining 
enforcement  of  court  orders  and  state  laws 
regarding  child  support  payments. 

In  an  effort  to  dispel  these  attitudes,  as 
well  as  aid  women  who  have  been  unsuccess- 
ful in  getlng  their  ex-husbands  to  live  up  to 
financial  commitments,  Mrs.  Temple  has 
founded  the  Association  for  Children  De- 
prived of  Support  (CDS). 

Goals  of  the  group  are  threefold: 

To  focus  public  attention  on  the  fallure- 
to-provlde  problem,  stressing  Its  effect  on 
dependent  children  and  the  resulting  costs 
forced  on  the  taxpayer. 

To  demand  more  aggressive  enforcement 
of  current  laws  and  court  orders  connected 
with  child  support  payments. 

To  lobby  for  better  child  support  legisla- 
tion. 

"For  too  many  years  the  stock  answer  to 
our  problems  has  been — 'oh  quit  bothering 
your  old  man.  Just  apply  to  welfare.'  "  Mrs. 
Temple  told  The  News,  adding  that  resort- 
ing to  government  handouts  Is  degrading  to 
mothers  and  children  Involved  as  well  as  an 
unnecessary  added  burden  to  the  taxpayer. 

It  is  Mrs.  Temple's  contention  that  a  father 
first  must  be  compelled  to  pay  a  fair  share 
toward  the  support  of  his  children,  even  If 
they  HTB  in  the  custody  of  his  ex-wlfe. 

Thtn  if  the  man  is  unable  to  live  on  the 
remaining  amount  of  his  salary.  It  should  be 
he  who  seeks  public  assistance. 

"Onoe  a  man  and  his  new  spouse  ta^x  the 
possibility  of  shopping  with  food  stamps 
and  having  their  life  style  inspected  by  6<clal 
workers,  it  is  my  bet  that  all  kinds  of  hloden 
income  would  come  to  the  fore,"  she  said 
suggesting  that  men,  especially  those  In  bu£l- 
ness  for  themselves,  have  a  multitude  of 
accounting  means  at  their  disposal  to  create 
the  impression  they  earn  minimal  wages  and 
consequently  can  make  only  token  payments. 

"If  a  man  Is  made  to  realize  that  the 
children  continue  to  be  his  financial  respon- 
sibility, whether  or  not  he  remains  married 
to  their  mother,  perhaps  he  will  not  be  so 
quick  to  start  family  after  famUy  after  fam- 
ily," she  said. 

"If  the  current  trend  continues,  this  coun- 
try has  but  two  ways  to  go  on  the  issue. 
We  either  will  have  our  doorways  cluttened 
with  children  abandoned  by  both  parents  as 
is  the  situation  in  many  South  American 
countries,  or  we  will  find  ourselves  practic- 
ing socialism  where  the  state  takes  care  of 
the  kids,"  she  said. 
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DENT    CHARGES 

Mrs.  Temple  maintains  that  the  district 
attorney's  office  encourages  this  creeping  so- 
cialism by  advising  women  to  seek  welfare 
aid  and  by  being  lax  In  prosecuting  errant 
lathers. 

These  charges  are  vigorously  denied  by  the 
DA'S  office. 

Dep.  Dlst.  Atty.  Earl  Osadchey,  who  heads 
the  Child  Support  Division,  told  The  News, 
it  is  strictly  against  policy  to  recommend  the 
welfare  route  and  he  would  welcome  the 
name  of  any  Investigator  who  breaks  this 
rule. 

"One  of  our  principal  functions  Is  to  bring 
to  court  errant  fathers  who  are  not  comply- 
ing with  court  child  support  orders — either 
to  recover  for  the  county  funds  which  have 
been  paid  to  a  welfare  family  or  to  have 
allowances  remitted  so  a  family  will  not  be 
forced  to  resort  to  welfare,"  he  said. 

FILES   COMPLAINT 

"Admittedly  one  of  the  first  questions  we 
ask  a  woman  seeking  enforcement  of  court- 
ordered  child  support  is  whether  or  not  she 
receives  public  assistance,"  Osadchey  said. 
•But  this  should  not  be  construed  as  a  rec- 
ommendation she  do  so. 

"What  we  actually  are  trying  to  do  is  avoid 
duplication  of  work.  The  Dept.  of  Public 
Social  Services  automatically  files  a  com- 
plaint with  us  45  days  after  one  of  its  re- 
cipients falls  to  receive  a  support  payment," 
he  said,  adding  that  many  women  are  not 
aware  of  this  arrangement  and  proceed  on 
their  own. 

If  a  woman  and  her  children  do  receive 
welfare  benefits,  then  child  support  payments 
are  made  through  the  court  trustee  and  the 
funds  are  used  to  offset  taxpayer's  costs  for 
welfare. 

Consequently,  the  DA's  office  Is  obligated  to 
press  for  payments  in  this  situation  and  dur- 
ing the  past  three  years  has  reimbursed  the 
welfare  fund  with  more  than  »12,000.000  it 
has  collected,  Osadchey  said. 

In  answer  to  charges  that  his  staff  is  dis- 
interested in  prosecuting  cases,  Osadchey 
explained  that  many  women  misunderstand 
the  exact  functions  of  his  division. 

AGREES   ON    POINT 

"Principally,  we  only  cite  for  contempt  of 
court  orders  in  these  domestic  relations 
ca  '•s  .  .  .  we  are  not  authorized  by  Superior 
Court  to  gar-'shee  a  man's  wages  or  seek  to 
collect  arrearages  ...  we  cannot  represent  a 
mother  who  wants  the  payments  Increased," 
he  said. 

Osadchey  agrees  with  Mrs.  Temple  on  the 
point  that  society  In  general  must  change 
its  attitude  tovirard  fathers  who  i.wl  to  pro- 
vide for  their  children,  although  each  has  a 
different  approach  to  the  problem. 

"Courts  treat  the  men  as  bad  little  boys 
and  let  them  off  with  a  hand  slap  and  gentle 
tongue-lashing,"  Mrs.  Temple  said.  "They 
are  criminals  and  should  be  dealt  with  ac- 
cordingly." 

EXPRESSES  VIEW 

She  maintains  if  maximum  penalties  were 
given  first-time  offenders,  it  would  serve  as  a 
deterrent  to  those  men  who  contemplate 
reneging  on  their  responsibilities. 

"But  in  reality,  Judges  place  the  men  on 
probation,  accept  partial  payment  of  amounts 
due  or  continue  cases  week  after  week.  It's 
dlscotiraging  and  frustrating  and  only  en- 
courages the  men  to  ignore  their  obliga- 
tion," she  said. 

While  claiming  that  his  staff  always  presses 
for  the  maximum  penalty,  Osadchey  believes 
the  court's  seemingly  more  lenient  attitude 
is  Justified. 

MAT    LOSE    JOB 

"The  maximum  penalty  for  contempt  Is  five 
days  In  Jail  on  each  count,"  he  said.  "If  this 
sentence  were  banded  down  in  every  case,  It 
is  feasible  the  whole  situation  would  worsen. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"Understandably,  the  man  might  lose  his 
Job  or  most  certainly  a  week's  pay  and  as  a 
result  there  could  be  two  families  dependent 
on  welfare,  thus  doubling  the  taipayers" 
burden." 

The  basic  problem  in  most  child  support 
cases  is  that  both  j>artles  involved  are  sensi- 
tive and  highly  emotional,  according  to 
Osadchey,  who  says  the  man  envisions  his 
ex-wife  squandering  his  contributions  on 
herself  while  the  woman  pictures  her  former 
spouse  living  a  svrtnglng  life  at  the  expense 
of  their  children. 

MAKES    SUGGESTION 

A  certain  amount  of  counseling  should  ac- 
company each  dissolution  of  marriage  when 
children  are  involved,  he  said.  These  couples 
must  be  helped  to  rise  above  their  bitterness 
and  recognize  their  respective  responsibili- 
ties. 

And  the  woman  should  make  every  effort 
to  be  self-supporting  and  contribute  her  fair 
share  toward  the  children's  financial  well 
being,  he  suggested. 

Mrs.  Temple  maintains  that  most  divorced 
women  want  to  work. 

TELLS    EXPENSE 

But  after  five  to  10  years  of  being  unem- 
ployed, a  woman  naturally  reenters  the  Job 
market  as  low  man  on  the  salary  totem  pole. 
She  may  be  able  to  sustain  herself,  but  defi- 
nitely needs  support  money  to  clothe  and 
feed  her  children  and,  most  Important,  to 
pay  for  child  care. 

One  CDS  member  told  The  News  she  had 
been  forced  to  give  up  a  clerical  position  with 
the  Los  Angeles  Police  Dept.  because  her 
former  husband  stopped  making  child  sup- 
port payments  when  he  learned  she  was 
working. 

"He  Just  wouldn't  believe  that  It  took  the 
entire  $100  a  month  he  sent  me  plus  part 
of  my  wages  to  pay  a  sitter  for  our  two  girls 
while  I  worked,"  she  said. 

Jobs  are  hard  to  come  by,  according  to 
another  CDS  member  who  spent  the  major 
part  of  her  adult  life  as  a  homemaker. 

"Employers  seem  to  think  divorced  mothers 
always  will  be  taking  time  off  to  care  for 
their  kids — or  they  anticipate  we're  out  to 
find  a  new  husband  and  will  concentrate  our 
energy  and  talents  In  that  direction,"  she 
said. 

CHAPTERS    INCREASE 

others  contend  that  property  managers  are 
prejudiced  against  divorcees  and  refuse  to 
rent  houses  and  apartments  to  them,  while 
another  woman  maintains  It  has  been  Im- 
possible to  get  credit  cards  and  department 
store  charge  privileges  since  she  was  divorced. 

Whether  CDS  vrtll  be  able  to  right  all  these 
purported  wrongs  remains  to  be  seen,  but 
the  organization  which  started  with  one 
group  here  in  the  Valley  is  building  steam 
and  has  grown  to  10  chapters  Including  units 
in  Florida  and  Indiana. 

Surprisingly,  there  are  several  intrepid 
men  on  Its  rosters. 

For  the  most  part  these  male  members  are 
carrying  the  financial  burden  of  two  fami- 
lies— their  own  and  the  children  of  a  second 
wife  who  is  receiving  no  child  payments  from 
her  ex-husband. 

CAINS    ATTENTION 

Others  are  men  who  claim  to  have  ex- 
perienced an  unhappy  childhood  due  to  their 
fathers'  failure  to  provide,  while  a  few  have 
Joined  as  taxpayers  interested  In  stopyplng 
unnecessary  drains  on  the  welfare  budget. 

In  recent  weeks  the  CDS  groups  major 
concern — the  child  support  issue — has  gained 
statewide  attention. 

Three  bills  (AB  1360.  AB  2446  and  SB 
736),  designed  to  strengtiien  procedures  by 
which  the  state  can  more  effectively  locate 
absent  fathers  and  collect  child  support 
money,  have  been  Introduced  In  the  Cali- 
fornia Legislature. 
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The  state  Social  Welfare  Board  also  has 
announced  it  is  forming  a  task  force  to  ini- 
tiate a  major  drive  against  '-he  faUure  of  ab- 
sent fathers  to  pay  child  support. 

Chairman  Robert  E.  Mitchell  who  an- 
nounced the  plan  said.  "Although  the  high 
percentage  of  nonsupport  cases  among  pub- 
licly dependent  families  Is  a  matter  of  great 
concern  In  California,  we  are  equally  con- 
cerned about  the  family  degeneration 
throughout  society  that  finds  children  being 
victimized  by  irresponsibility  on  the  part  of 
absent  fathers  who  simpiy  walk  away  from 
their  financial  as  well  as  moral  obligations." 

CDS  members  will  be  following  the  task 
force  Investigation  with  great  interest. 


EQUAL  PAY  FOR  WOMEN 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  27.  1970 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
Mrs.  Lucile  H.  Shriver,  director  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Clubs  Inc.,  appear 
before  the  General  Subcommittee  on 
Labor  of  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee. 

Mrs.  Shriver  testified  in  support  of 
H.R.  15971  and  urged  equal  pay  for 
women  doing  the  same  work  as  men.  Her 
testimony  included  a  number  of  facts 
and  figures  which  I  feel  would  be  of  In- 
terest to  other  Members  of  the  House. 

I  am  inserting  Mrs.  Shriver's  complete 
testimony  in  the  Record  and  I  invite  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  this  In- 
formative document : 

Testimont  Presented  on  the  Part  of  the 

National  Federation  of  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Cltjbb,  I^fc.,  bt 
Mrs.  Lucille  H.  Shriver,  Federation  Di- 
rector, Before  the  Oenesal  Sttbcommtt- 
TEE  ON  Labor  of  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  CoMMnrEE,  the  Honorable  John  H. 
Dent,  Chairman,  July  9.  1970 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  honored  to  be  here 
today  to  testify  in  support  of  H.R.  15971. 

Seven  years  ago  one  of  the  BPW  clubs  v^Tote 
the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Labor  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
urging  passage  of  the  Equal  Pay  Bill  which 
H.R.  15971  would  amend.  They  offered  the 
following  resolution: 

A  double  standard  of  pay  for  men  and 
women  has  long  existed  in  Industry.  The 
Women's  Bureau  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor  has  recently  released  a  new  publication 
entitled  "Economic  Indicators  Relating  to 
Equal  Pay,"  prepared  in  response  to  numer- 
ous requests  for  factual  information  about 
wages  paid  to  men  and  women  performing 
slmlllar  work.  This  pamphlet  provides  an 
overall  view  of  the  differences  In  pay  levels 
of  men  and  women.  According  to  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  the  median  wage  or  salary  in- 
come in  1960  was  $3,293  for  women  and 
$5,417  for  men. 

They  went  on  to  say  that  "The  members 
of  our  national,  state,  and  local  federations 
of  Business  and  Professional  Women's  clubs 
feel  strongly  that  this  differential  should  not 
prevail.  .  .  ."' 

Today.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  find  many  simi- 
larities to  that  time  and  situation.  Inequity 
in  pay  between  the  sexes  continues.  Again, 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  Women's  Bu- 
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reau  has  released  a  report,  tbls  one  on  the 
earnings  gap  between  men  and  women,  re- 
vealing that  In  1968  the  median  salary  for 
women  was  $4,457;  for  men,  $7,664.  In  other 
words,  In  1960  women  made  60.8%  of  what 
men  made:  In  1968,  the  percentage  was  down 
to  58.2 re .» 

We  are  here  once  more  to  petition  you  re- 
garding equal  pay  for  eqvial  work,  this  time 
to  extend  the  guarantee  of  equal  pay  for 
equal  work  law  passed  In  1963  to  cover  ad- 
ministrative, executive,  and  professional 
positions.  The  Equal  Pay  Act  of  1963  waa 
recently  described  In  a  Federal  court  aa  a 
"broad  charter  of  women's  rights  In  the  eco- 
nomic field." '  We  are  here  to  petition  the 
Congress  to  broaden  that  charter.  For  that 
purpose  we  appear  before  you  today,  some- 
what repeating  history  from  seven  years  ago. 
As  we  look  at  the  labor  picture  today  we 
find  that  43  7d  of  all  women  are  In  the  labor 
force;  that  women  have  accounted  for  the 
largest  growth  percentage  In  that  labor  force 
since  1947.  In  fact  the  number  of  women  In 
the  civilian  labor  force  Increased  by  75%  be- 
tween 1947  and  1968,  while  the  number  of 
men  rose  only  16%.* 

Today  the  average  woman  Is  11  years  older 
(39  years  of  age)  than  she  was  when  women 
got  the  suffrage  and  she  is  married  Instead 
of  single.  Women  today  work  for  the  same 
reasons  as  men,  whether  married,  single, 
widowed,  divorced,  namely  to  support  them- 
selves, their  families  and  other  dependents.^ 
In  proportion  to  their  increasing  participa- 
tion In  the  grovirth  of  the  economy,  American 
women  are  certainly  not  receiving  a  fair 
share  of  the  profits  thereof,  quite  the  con- 
trary, as  the  earnings  gap  so  clearly  reveals. 
A  comparison  of  the  median  wage  or  salary 
Incomes  of  women  and  men  who  worked  full 
time  year  round  between  1955  and  1968  re- 
veals not  only  that  Incomes  of  women  are 
considerably  less  than  those  of  men  but  also 
that  the  gap  has  widened  In  recent  years.  In 
1955  for  example,  women's  median  wage  or 
salary  Income  of  $2,719  was  64%  of  the  $4,252 
received  by  men.  In  1968  women's  median 
earnings  of  $4,457  was  only  58%  of  the  $7,664 
received  by  men. 

The  type  of  occupation  does  not  make  too 
much  difference.  In  1968,  this  same  report 
shows  that  women  professional  and  technical 
workers  had  a  median  wage  of  $6,691  com- 
pared to  $10,151  for  men.  Women  clerical 
workers,  sales  workers,  operatives,  and  serv- 
ice workers  all  had  an  Income  of  between  55 
and  65.9 '.f  of  what  men  received  in  the  same 
categories 

This  Is  happening  now,  today,  when  more 
women  than  ever  work;  when  women  clearly 
work  to  provide  an  adequate  standard  of 
living  for  themselves,  their  families  and  their 
other  dependents. 

The  radical  difference  In  wages  for  men 
and  women  today  Is  revealed  also  by  the  fact 
that  cnly  8%  of  men  full  time  year  round 
workers  In  1968  earned  less  then  $3,000 
while  there  were  20'"-  of  the  women  at  that 
pay  level;  and  that  60%  of  the  women  but 
only  20%  of  the  men  earned  less  than  $5,000. 
At  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  only  3%  of  the 
women  but  28%  of  the  men  had  earnings  of 
$10,000  or  more." 

Basically  there  are  two  types  of  discrim- 
ination In  employment  against  women. 
Women  are  often  consigned  to  low-paying, 
low-skilled  Jobs,  different  from  those  of  men. 
I  refer  you  to  the  Earnings  Gap  report  for 
verification  of  this  fact  as  well  as  the  1970 
survey  on  the  Employment  of  Women  con- 
ducted by  the  American  Society  for  Personnel 
Administration  and  The  Bureau  of  National 
Affairs.  Both  indicate  that  women  are  placed 
In  less  challenging,  less  responsible  and  less 
remunerative  positions  on  the  basis  of  their 
sex.  The  legislation  at  band  today  does  not 
deal  with  this  matter  directly.  However,  It 
^oes  deal  with  the  other  kind  of  discrimina- 
tion in  employment  that  women  experience, 
namely  the  many  examples  of  women  doing 
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eqiial  work  to  that  of  men  but  not  receiving 
the  same  pay. 

Extension  of  the  Equal  Pay  Act  to  admin- 
istrative, executive,  and  professional  posi- 
tions would  encompass  those  Individuals  who 
have  the  same  background,  experience,  and 
education,  but  who  make  different  wages. 
Here  It  is  not  so  much  a  problem  of  different 
Jobs,  or  being  secretaries  rather  than  man- 
agers, but  of  receiving  different,  1  e.  less  pay 
for  equivalent  work,  based  on  sex  as  the  de- 
terminant of  that  difference. 

Our  organization  was  founded  in  1919  to 
serve  the  best  Interests  of  working  women. 
We  now  represent  180,000  working  women 
throughout  the  fifty  states,  the  District  of 
Coliombla,  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 
While  our  membership  has  Increased,  so 
has  the  percentage  of  American  women  who 
now  work.  Working  women  constituted 
20.4%  of  all  workers  when  our  organization 
began.  Today  that  representation  has  almost 
doubled,  it  is  presently  87%  of  the  labor 
force.' 

BPW  began  as  an  organization  for  working 
women  urging  equal  pay  for  equal  work  In  all 
Jobs.  One  of  our  earliest  endeavors  was  to 
secure  the  extension  of  civil  service  classifi- 
cation to  more  Jobs  with  the  hope  that  this 
would  not  only  elevate  the  calibre  of  govern- 
ment employment  but  Insure  that  employees 
would  be  chosen  on  the  basis  of  qualification 
without  consideration  of  sex. 

During  World  War  II  Anl»«lcan  women 
showed  their  dedication,  ability.'  versatility, 
and  endurance  as  workers.  The  first  major 
Equal  Pay  Bill  was  introduced  at  the  end  of 
that  war  with  BPW  support  and  we  remained 
on  the  legislative  front  until  victory  in  1963. 
We  helped  form  and  work  with  the  National 
Committee  for  Equal  Pay  and  enthusiasti- 
cally cooperated  with  other  women's  organi- 
zations to  secure  passage  of  that  bill.  I  am 
sure  that  the  records  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentative.*; reflect  our  concern. 

Thus  our  Interest  In  this  legislation  Is  well 
established.  But,  when  the  Equal  Pay  Bill 
was  finally  passed,  something  was  left  out  of 
grave  importance  to  our  members  and  to 
thousands  of  working  women,  namely  cover- 
age of  administrative,  executive,  and  profes- 
sional positions. 

The  history  of  the  Equal  Pay  Act  shows 
that  attachment  of  this  bill  to  the  F^lr  Labor 
Standards  Act  was  Indeed  the  "catalyst"  that 
made  victory  possible,  as  Congressman  Pre- 
llnghuysen  of  New  Jersey  pointed  out  during 
debate  on  the  House  floor.  But.  this  same 
tactic  also  made  equal  pay  coverage  co- 
extensive with  minimum  wage  coverage.  If 
a  Job  is  not  covered  under  the  minimum  wage 
provision,  the  law  then  dcJes  not  require  equal 
pay  standards  for  such  a  Job.  As  a  result 
equal  pay  Is  required  for  only  about  half  of 
the  Jobs  in  America  today,  according  to  Mr. 
Robert  Moran,  Administrator.  Wage  and  Hour 
Division  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor.* 
This  is  the  situation  thit  we  deplore  and 
that  we  would  change. 

Actually  the  Administration-supported 
equal  pay  bills,  as  Introduced  in  both  Houses 
of  the  Congress  in  1961  and  1963  (after  the 
1961  proposal  failed  of  passage)  contained  no 
provision  which  would  have  resulted  in  the 
bills  becoming  a  part  of  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act.  There  was  nothing  In  the  original 
Administration-supported  proposals,  there- 
fore, which  would  have  exempted  executive, 
administrative,  or  professional  employees 
from  eqiml  pay  protection. 

It  was  on  the  original  bills  that  BPW 
and  others  t>re8ented  their  testimony  in  Con- 
gressional hearings  In  support  of  the  1961 
bill  and  the  1963  measure. 

Only  after  the  completion  of  committee 
hearings  tn  1963,  did  the  Chairmen  of  the 
Labor  Subcommittees  (who  had  held  the 
hearings  in  the  House  and  Senate)  find 
that  they  did  not  have  the  votes  to  report 
out  the  Administration's  original  proposal 
and  that  the  bills  would  die  in  committee. 
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Since  there  was  basically  little  choice,  I.e. 
the  original  Administration's  proposals  stood 
no  chance  of  further  consideration  on  the 
Hill,  telephone  calls  were  made  to  legis- 
lative representatives  of  the  major  women's 
groups  whose  members  would  be  affected 
by  the  move  to  make  the  equal  pay  bill  a 
part  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  (In- 
cluding BPW)  and  the  situation  was  care- 
fully explained  to  all  of  us.  It  was  decided 
that  we  should  take  what  we  could  get  for 
the  time  being,  hoping  that  action  would 
later  be  taken  on  the  Hill  to  restore  the 
protections  of  the  equal  pay  provisions  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  to,  for  exam- 
ple, executive,  administrative,  and  profes- 
sional employees,  at  the  earliest  possible 
date.  It  was  a  question  of  half  a  loaf  or  none. 
We  took  that  half  a  loaf.  We  are  new  asking 
for  the  rest  of  that  loaf. 

H.R.  15971  would  bring  the  protections  of 
the  Equal  Pay  Act  to  the  executive,  admin- 
istrative, and  professional  employees  who 
had  every  right  to  feel  "betrayed"  by  the 
action  taken  by  the  Congress  when  the  equal 
pay  bill  was  made  a  part  of  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  in  1963. 

At  present  Title  VII,  Section  703(a)(1), 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  prohibits  em- 
ployment discrimination  in  hiring,  discharg- 
ing, terms,  conditions,  or  privileges  of  em- 
ployment. Including  that  of  compensation. 
However,  the  EEOC  which  is  burdened  with 
administering  Title  VII  has  an  overload  of 
case  work.  Moreover,  the  EEOC  has  very 
little  power,  a  situation  we  have  sought  to 
remedy  by  testifying  in  support  of  legislative 
efforts  to  grant  the  EEOC  the  right  to  issue 
Judicially  enforceable  cease  and  desist  pow- 
ers, to  back  up  its  findings  of  discrimination 
based  on  race,  color,  religion,  sex  or  na- 
tional origin,  which  currently  it  does  not 
have.  The  EEOC's  authority  is  limited  to  con- 
ciliation efforts.  If  a  stat«  or  local  Pair  Em- 
ployment Practices  law  exists  a  waiting  pe- 
riod is  required.  If  conciliation  falls,  the  ag- 
grieved party  must  initiate  and  finance  his/ 
her  own  suit. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Equal  Pay  Act  is 
administered  by  the  Wage  and  Hour  Divi- 
sion of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  This 
agency  is  generally  able  to  obtain  compliance. 
If  there  is  a  refusal  to  comply,  or  deliberate 
violation  of  the  law,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
may  obtain  a  court  injunction  to  restrain 
continued  violation  or  withholding  of  back 
wages  legally  due.  The  Secretary  of  Labor 
may  also  bring  suit  for  the  back  wages  upon 
written  request  of  an  aggrieved  employee. 
Also  Important  is  the  fact  that  ccmplaLnts 
are  treated  In  strict  confideiice  and,  unless 
court  action  is  necessary,  the  nam.';  of  the 
aggrieved  party  Is  not  revealed,  whereas  un- 
der the  protection  of  Title  VII  such  anonym- 
ity is  Impossible.  Indeed,  the  strength  and 
effectiveness  of  enforcement  proceedings  un- 
der the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  was  one  of 
the  compelling  reasons  for  BPW's  support 
for  attaching  the  Equal  Pay  Bill  to  tha  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  The  National  Federation 
believes  that  there  is  no  more  Justification 
or  reason  for  discrimination  at  the  profes- 
sional or  administrative  levels  than  at  any 
other.  By  Executive  Order  and  by  Congres- 
sional mandate  our  nation  is  committed  to 
equal  employment  opportunity  for  all  Amer- 
icans. We  urgently  request  passage  of  this 
legislation  before  us  to  move  us  a  step  closer 
to  that  goal. 
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direct  role  in  the  solving  of  our  environ- 
mental problems.  Our  Government  agen- 
cies have  not  done  enough  to  deal  with 
the  threat  of  pollution  and  should  be 
spurred  to  more  effective  action.  The  En- 
vironmental Protection  Act  of  1970  will 
serve  both  these  ends  and  hasten  the  day 
when  we  can  once  again  take  pride  in  the 
natural  beauty  of  America. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  ACT 
OF  1970 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

or  MICHIOAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  27.  1970 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  March  of  this  year,  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Act,  that  would  finally 
recognize  the  direct  concern  of  each  citi- 
zen with  the  environment  in  which  he 
lives,  was  introduced  by  Senator  Hart,  of 
Michigan,  who  has  long  been  recognized 
as  an  outstanding  conservationist  and 
fighter  for  the  protection  and  improve- 
ment of  our  environment.  This  bill,  S. 
3575,  would  give  our  citizens  the  right  to 
bring  suit  in  a  court  of  law  to  protect 
themselves  and  their  children  from  pol- 
lution. I  am  introducing  a  similar  bill  In 
the  House,  today,  because  I  believe  that 
this  legislation  could  be  the  most  effec- 
tive weapon  to  date  in  our  fight  against 
pollution. 

The  past  decade  has  seen  Increasing 
concern  over  the  problems  relating  to  the 
destruction  of  our  environment.  Con- 
gress has  repeatedly  responded  to  this 
problem  with  the  enactment  of  such 
learislation  as  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
Act,  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Act,  the  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965,  the 
Air  Quality  Act  of  1967,  and  others.  Yet, 
in  spite  of  congressional  attention  to  en- 
vironmental problems,  pollution  remains 
a  monumental  threat  to  the  health  and 
well-being  of  our  entire  society. 

The  American  public  has  repeatedly 
and  conscientiously  voiced  concern  over 
the  effects  of  pollution  in  our  air  and 
waters,  but  the  people  have  been  denied 
the  means  to  directly  challenge  those 
whose  actions  are  most  responsible  for 
the  destruction  of  our  environment. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Act  of 
1970,  would  enable  responsible  citizens  to 
become  directly  involved  by  opening  up 
the  Federal  and  State  court  system  to 
antipollution  suits  by  ordinary  citizens 
against  other  citizens  or  against  Govern- 
ment agencies.  It  would  guarantee  all 
citizens  the  right  to  a  pollution-free  en- 
vironment, and  would  enable  citizens  to 
challenge  the  organization  and  imple- 
mentation of  administrative  policies 
when  they  appear  inadequate. 

The  American  people  have  proven 
their  concern  and  should  be  granted  a 


A  SECOND  LOOK  AT  CAMPUS 
UNREST 


HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 


or  n.LiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  27,  1970 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  cer- 
tain radicals  seem  to  use  violence  as 
the  catalystic  cry  of  change.  Tliis  cry  has 
meant  the  burning  of  buildings  and 
senseless  destruction  of  property  on  or 
near  the  campuses  of  American  universi- 
ties and  colleges. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  words  have 
been  written  about  campus  violence.  It 
has  been  analyzed  and  scrutinized  and 
investigated,  but  many  people  still  won- 
der why  it  has  occurred  or  where  it  will 
happen  next.  In  fact,  most  students 
cannot  tell  me  how  their  campuses  are 
disrupted  by  a  small  minority  of  the 
student  body.  None  have  told  me  how 
violence  has  accomplished  anything  use- 
ful. 

The  sole  purpose  of  a  university  is  one 
of  service  to  society  through  education. 
Universities  are  not  designed  to  be  an 
arena  in  which  opposing  groups  do  battle 
while  carrying  the  standards  of  their 
political  causes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  reaffirm 
my  conviction  that  universities  can  find 
their  own  solutions  to  problems  existing 
within  their  faculties  and  student  bodies. 
I  have  evidence  of  responsible  student 
groups  working  within  the  university 
system  of  Illinois  through  letters  to  my 
oflBce. 

In  the  July  24  edition  of  ihe  Chicago 
Tribune,  I  found  an  article  that  has  re- 
established my  faith  in  the  faculty  and 
administrations  of  several  Illinois  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning.  I  would  like 
to  commend  them  and  share  this  article 
with  my  colleagues: 

Getting  the  Campus  Back  on  Course 

Xhere  are  a  few  encouraging  signs  that 
the  nation's  universities,  badly  shaken  by 
the  violence  of  recent  years,  may  be  return- 
ing to  their  true  function — the  cultivation 
of  the  mind  and  the  advancement  of  knowl- 
edge. Student  disruption  has  sought  to  sub- 
vert the  universities  by  committing  them  to 
political  causes  thru  militant  and  violent 
methods. 

Robert  H.  Strotz,  the  new  president  of 
Northwestern  University,  has  perceived  this 
purpose  in  saying,  "I  will  resist  any  attempts 
by  anyone  to  make  the  Institution  itself  an 
lnstr\unent  for  political  action." 

University  of  Illinois  trustees.  In  repri- 
manding 13  faculty  members  who  Issued  a 
manifesto  last  May  couched  In  revolutionary 
language,  vrarned  that  "any  Infractions  .  .  . 
in  the  performance  of  university  duties  will 
receive  prompt  and  appropriate  attention  by 
responsible  administrative  offices  and  lac- 
ultv  con»mittees." 
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Of  15  signers  of  the  statement,  12  were 
assistant  professors.  Instructors,  or  graduate 
teaching  assistants  in  the  political  science 
department.  Banding  together  In  what  they 
called  a  Faculty  for  Resistance,  they  an- 
nounced they  would  indoctrinate  a  student 
"resistance  force'  and  would  "orient"  all 
their  courses  to  "the  problem  of  political 
repression  and  resistance  to  the  abuses  of 
official  authority." 

The  trustees  condemned  the  use  of  such 
epithets  as  "societal  madness",  "official  ra- 
cism" and  the  implication  that  we  live  under 
a  "criminal  regime"  responsible  for  slaugh- 
ter, murder,  and  'systematic  elimination  of 
black  militants." 

While  the  trustees  have  taken  a  form  of 
action,  the  university  has  lieen  more  reti- 
cent. The  issue  of  tenure  and  retention  is 
certainly  pertinent  in  cases  like  this,  as  the 
presence  at  the  board  meeting  of  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  American  Association  of 
University  Professors  attests.  This  organiza- 
tion always  closes  in  for  the  protection  of  its 
own. 

It  would  appear  that  It  Is  imperaUve  for 
Illinois  as  well  as  other  Institutions  of  higher 
learning  to  adopt  rational  cr.'erla  in  faculty 
appointments  before  they  get  stuck  with 
sour  apples.  This  is  not  a  job  for  newspapers 
or  even  for  university  trustees.  It  Is  a  Job  for 
department  heads,  for  faculty  selection  com- 
mittees, and  for  the  university  administra- 
tion; and  the  renewal  of  contracts  and  the 
granting  of  tenture  are  part  of  It. 

Meanwhile,  a  show  of  firmness  by  Delvte 
Morris,  president  of  Southern  Illinois  Uni- 
versity, has  provoked  howls  of  protest  from 
two  liberal  state  representatives  and  the 
American  ClvU  Uberties  Union.  Morris  held 
up  the  registration  of  61  returning  students 
because  of  their  political  activity  during  the 
recent  academic  term  and  the  part  played  by 
some  of  them  in  campus  disorders  last  May. 

The  university  was  compelled  to  close 
down  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  after  10 
days  of  violence,  during  which  an  R.  O.  T.  C. 
building  was  Invaded:  windows  were  smashed 
and  looting  took  place  in  the  Oarbondale 
business  district;  highways  and  railroiMl 
tracks  were  blocked;  and  the  home  of  Presi- 
dent Morris  was  sacked.  Three  students  were 
Injured  In  an  explosion  in  a  house  where  they 
were  assembling  bombs. 

S.  I.  U.  can  Justifiably  feet  that  students 
engaged  in  such  activities  are  hardly  persona 
grata,  and  If  there  is  a  question  of  Individual 
rights  involved  most  taxpayers  wont  see  it. 


TRIBUTE  TO  IGOR  I.  SIKORSKY 


HON.  LOWELL  P.  WEICKER,  JR. 

OF    CONNECTirUT 

IV  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  27.  1970 

\  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
nke  to  take  the  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  to  a  recent  book  written  about  a 
great  American.  Igor  I.  Sikorsky,  who 
also  happens  to  be  a  constitutent  of  mine. 
The  book,  "Igor  Sikorsky.  His  Three 
Careers  in  Aviation."  is  an  interesting 
and  inspiring  account  of  the  life  of  the 
man  who  Senator  Prescott  Bush  once 
called  "a  scientific  genius  and  a  man  of 
deep  spiritual  qualities." 

The  author,  Prank  J.  Delear,  is  a  man 
of  great  literary  talent  who  is  well  ac- 
quainted with  his  subject.  Mr.  Delear  has 
served  as  public  relations  manager  of  the 
Sikorsky  Aircraft  Division  of  the  United 
Aircraft  Corp.  and  has  been  closely  asso- 
ciated with  Mr.  Sikorsky  since  1940.  He 
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Is  a  graduate  of  Boston  College  and  a 
member  of  the  Aviation/Space  Writers 
Association  and  the  American  Helicopter 
Society.  He  is  also  the  author  of  "The 
New  World  of  Helicopters"  and  presently 
lives  In  Stratford,  Corm.,  with  his  wife 
and  five  children. 

The  biography  Is  centered  around 
Sikorsky's  three  greatest  achievements: 
the  first  multienglr  ed  airplane,  the 
ocean  spanning  Plyliig  Clippers  of  the 
1930's,  and  the  first  practical  helicopter. 
Igor  Sikorsky  was  bo.Ti  in  Kiev,  Russia, 
on  May  25,  1889,  the  youngest  of  five 
children.  His  father  was  a  university  pro- 
fessor of  psychology  at  St.  Vladimir  Uni- 
versity in  Kiev.  At  14  he  entered  the 
Imperial  Naval  College  in  St.  Petersburg 
and  later  attended  the  Mechanical  Col- 
lege of  the  Polytechnic  Institute  in  Kiev. 
He  was  always  fascinated  with  flight,  and 
throughout  his  life,  dreamed  of  bringing 
da  Vinci's  Idea  of  a  wingless  aircraft  to 
realization.  He  went  to  work  on  this  idea 
directly  after  graduation,  but  after  many 
early  failures,  abandoned  the  Idea  for 
the  time  being. 

In  1911,  after  returning  to  fixed  winged 
aircraft,  he  built  the  S-5,  and  set  a  new 
world  record  by  carrying  three  men  for 
30  miles  at  seventy  miles  an  hour.  This 
success  brought  about  a  contract  with 
the  Russo-Baltic  Railroad  Car  Works, 
which  enabled  Sikorsky  to  build  the  first 
four-motored  plane  in  history,  the 
Grand. 

After  fleeing  Russia  during  the  Revo- 
lution, Sikorsky  was  faced  with  the  situ- 
ation of  having  to  start  from  scratch  and 
and  begin  anew  as  an  immigrant  in  the 
United  States. 

Beginning  on  Long  Island,  he  shortly 
afterward  moved  to  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
and  established  the  Sikorsky  Aviation 
Corp.  This  led  to  the  development  of 
the  S-29,  S-38,  and  later  the  S-40, 
which  became  known  as  the  American 
Clipper.  This  plane,  with  later  develop- 
ments became  one  of  the  first  planes  of 
commercial  transoceanic  aviation. 

In  1937,  Sikorsky  started  work  on  his 
original  dream  and  life-long  ambition, 
to  build  the  first  helicopter.  On  Septem- 
ber 14,  1938,  Sikorsky  realized  his  dream 
and  piloted  the  first  successful  wingless 
aircraft  flight  in  his  first  helicopter,  the 
VS-300.  From  this  first  attempt  of 
welded  pipes  and  other  jerry-rigged 
parts,  the  helicopter  became  a  fimctional 
machine  and  was  used  quite  extensively 
during  World  War  n. 

However,  the  most  stirring  part  of  the 
biography  is  the  insight  into  Igor  Sikor- 
sky's personality.  He  is  portrayed  as  a 
combination  of  scientist  and  mystic  who 
has  the  ability  to  combine  the  two  and 
result  in  great  creativity.  He  Is  a  man 
of  great  religious  belief  and  is  concemei 
with  the  future  of  humanity. 

I  enthusiastically  suggest  this  book  to 
anyone  who  is  interested  in  people  who 
have  a  dream  and  who  have  the  per- 
severance to  see  it  through.  As  attested 
by  the  countless  awards  and  tributes 
paid  to  this  man,  he  is  a  credit  to  our 
community  and  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
My  thanks  to  Prank  J.  Delear  for  mak- 
ing this  valuable  literary  and  historical 
contribution. 
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BUS  ACCIDENT  WAS  MANMADE 
TRAGEDY 


July  27,  1970 


HON.  ALLARD  K.  LOWENSTEIN 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  27.  1970 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  seven 
children  are  dead  and  52  others  were  in- 
jured as  a  result  of  the  tragic  bus  acci- 
dent July  15  in  Allentown,  Pa.,  a  tragedy 
that  cannot  be  blamed  on  the  caprice  of 
fate. 

The  bus  in  which  they  were  riding 
skidded  off  a  curve  where  more  than  a 
dozen  vehicles  have  crashed  in  the  last 
2  years;  it  had  two  treadless  rear  tires; 
its  steering  mechanism  was  apparently 
defective;  and  it  was  driven  by  a  man 
whose  driver's  license  had  been  v  sus- 
pended five  times  and  whose  traflae' rec- 
ord constitutes  a  three-page  dossier  of 
nine  accidents  and  six  convictions,  two 
for  careless  driving. 

The  last  fact  is  simply  beyond  belief. 
What  turned  out  to  be  a  horrible  reality 
would  make  bad  fiction  because  nobody 
would  believe  that  a  man  with  such  a 
driving  record  could  plausibly  find  him- 
self behind  any  steering  wheel,  much 
less  the  wheel  of  a  bus  load  of  children 
on  a  summer  outing.  The  driver's  heart 
attack  and  the  death  of  his  wife  as  he 
was  being  arraigned  on  Tuesday  adds  to 
the  sadness  and  anger  about  this  need- 
less tragedy. 

How  is  It  that  a  man  whose  driver's 
license  had  been  suspended  five  times 
and  who  had  been  in  nine  accidents  had 
a  license  of  any  kind?  How  is  it  that  a 
bus  carrying  49  young  day  campers  and 
their  10  adult  supervisors  could  have  two 
rear  tires  so  worn  that  no  tread  was  left 
on  them  as  well  as  a  faulty  steering 
mechanism?  How  Is  it  that  nothing  was 
done  about  a  curve  so  deceptive  that 
more  than  a  dozen  wrecks  have  occurred 
there  in  the  last  2  years?  And  how  is  it 
that  buses,  particularly  school  buses, 
continue  to  have  the  most  lethal  interiors 
of  any  vehicles  on  the  road  today? 

Some  or  all  of  those  children  might 
have  been  saved  had  they  been  wearing 
safety  belts  or  had  the  interior  of  the 
bus  been  designed  for  passenger  safety 
instead  of  to  achieve  the  scrimping  econ- 
omies that  make  buses  unpadded  death 
chambers  in  the  event  of  a  collision.  And 
the  wreck  would  probably  never  have  oc- 
curred if  the  bus  and  driver  had  been 
kept  off  the  highway  as  they  should  have 
been. 

Various  degrees  of  human  negligence 
account  for  each  of  these  factors  that 
came  together  in  such  a  tragic  equation. 
We  cannot  begin  to  share  the  anguish 
of  the  parents  and  relatives  of  the  dead 
children;  but  we  can  share  the  concern 
to  see  that  such  an  absurd  conjunction 
of  human  errors  do  not  cost  any  more 
lives  on  the  highways.  And  we  can  make 
sure  that  a  thorough  investigation  re- 
veals who  was  respon.sible  for  the  admin- 
istrative laxity  that  permitted  a  driver's 
license  to  be  Issued  under  the  circum- 
stances and  how  a  bus  with  bald  tires 
and  defective  steering  was  permit^d  to 
operate.  ^-^ 


We  in  Congress  have  to  look  Into  the 
whole  question  of  bus  safety,  about  which 
the  Federal  Government  has  done  vir- 
tually nothing.  A  measure  of  the  serious- 
ness of  the  bus  safety  problem  is  seen 
in  statistics  compiled  by  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  Inspectors  showing 
that  of  the  397  buses  Inspected  last  year 
more  than  300  had  mechanical  defects 
and  47  of  these  were  so  seriouslv  defec- 
tive that  they  were  immediately  ordered 
out  of  service. 

There  are  over  5,000  commercial  buses 
sanctioned  by  the  ICC  for  interstate  trav- 
el, and  the  Commission's  inspection  staff 
is  so  shorthanded  that  only  397  of  these 
buses  were  inspected  last  year.  We  have 
to  remedy  that  dangerous  situation  by 
providing  adequate  staffing  for  these  in- 
spection teams. 

We  have  to  come  up  with  stiff  licens- 
ing procedures  and  safety  regulations  for 
charter  bus  companies  like  the  one  in- 
volved in  the  Allentown  crash.  Millions 
of  children  are  participating  each  sum- 
mer In  charter  tours  run  by  these  com- 
panies. When  they  cross  State  lines  they 
come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ICC, 
but  according  to  ICC  officials  most  of 
these  companies,  which  tend  to  be  mar- 
ginal one  or  two  bus  operations,  are  run- 
ning charter  trips  without  OCC  authori- 
zation. A  preliminary  investigation  of  the 
Allentown  accident  showed  that  the  bus 
did  not  even  have  an  ICC  certificate. 

Besides  the  lack  of  personnel  to  regu- 
late these  companies  and  carry  out  in- 
spections, there  are  loopholes  and  juris- 
dictional problems  in  the  law  regulating 
bus  tours  that  have  to  be  eliminated. 
One  of  these  loopholes,  cited  in  a  story 
in  Wednesday's  New  York  Times,  in- 
volves school  buses,  which  are  exempt 
from  Bureau  of  Motor  Carrier  Safety 
regulations  that  govern  bus  travel  on 
major  highways  even  when  they  are  be- 
ing used  on  highways  for  touring  pur- 
poses. 

We  are  reminded  of  the  overall  ques- 
tion of  school  buses  by  the  startling  re- 
alization that  the  death  toll  in  last  week's 
accident  would  have  been  higher  had  the 
children  been  riding  in  a  school  bus. 
whose  stripped  down  interior  leaves  steel 
tubing  exposed  on  the  seat  frames,  in- 
stead of  a  better  cushioned  touring 
bus.  And  thanks  to  an  investigation  by 
the  Washington  Post's  fine  reporter.  Col- 
man  McCarthy,  earlier  this  year  we  know 
something  about  the  general  shoddiness 
of  school  bus  construction.  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy's articles  prompted  a  General 
Motors  recall  of  4,269  school  buses  for 
possible  brake  defects.  I  am  inserting 
these  articles  in  the  Record  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  kind  of  measures  we  must 
take  to  insure  that  the  buses  on  which 
we  send  our  children  to  school  are  not 
death  traps. 

It  is  within  our  power  to  do  these 
things.  We  cannot  blame  blind  fate  for 
tragedies  that  we  ourselves  could  have 
averted.  And  if  we  do  not  act  on  the 
range  of  bus  safety  problems  forced 
upon  us  by  the  needless  loss  of  seven 
young  lives  last  week,  we  will  have 
squandered  the  chance  to  do  the  one 
thing  that  might  bring  some  slight  glim- 
mer of  light  into  the  appalling  tragedy 
of  Allentown. 
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The  articles  follow : 
BrrxEH  Tales  From  the  GM  Lemon  Groves 
(By  Colman  McCarthy) 

Last  week,  General  Motors  Issued  a  recall 
of  4,269  school  buses  for  possible  brake  de- 
fects. The  recall  followed  a  slx-weeJc  nation- 
wide survey  by  GM  which  was  originaUy 
prompted  by  two  articles  on  this  page  In 
December  detaUing  the  endless  safety  and 
mechanical  breakdowns  of  three  new  QM 
school  buses.  These  were  owned  by  John 
Donovan,  a  local  school  teacher  with  an  Im- 
mense frustration  capacity. 

By  taking  a  survey,  GM  wanted  to  know 
whether  Donovan's  problems  were  a  local 
fluke  or  a  national  epidemic.  If  the  latter,  a 
recall  would  be  made.  Martin  Caserlo,  a  GM 
vice  president  and  a  Detroit  veteran  who 
had  been  through  the  recall  ritual  many 
times,  said  that  GM  was  deeply  concerned 
about  safety.  However,  he  told  a  Washing- 
ton press  conference  in  December  he  did  not 
think  John  Donovan's  repeated  brake  fail- 
ures, rattling  transmissions,  hanging  ex- 
haust pipes,  faulty  tires,  etc.,  were  "safety- 
related"  problems. 

After  some  confusion  and  delay,  QM  sup- 
plied the  press  with  a  partial  list  of  C».vl  bus 
owners.  Entitled  "School  Bus  Owners  operat- 
ing five  or  more  1969  OMC  conventional 
model  school  buses,"  It  contained  44  names. 
Thes'-  owners  were  from  only  16  states  and 
possessed  a  total  of  only  504  buses.  This 
meart  that  some  3,500  other  196S*  model 
buses  could  not  readily  be  checked. 

On  receiving  the  list  from  General  Mo- 
tors, The  Washington  Post  began  contact- 
ing by  phone  the  44  owners.  Apart  from  the 
one  owner  who  couldn't  be  reached  because 
he  had  been  dead  four  years  and  the  four 
others  who  were  listed  by  Ql.'  as  owning  a 
total  of  35  vehicles  but  In  reality  owned 
none,  the  majority  of  respondents  were  un- 
happy or  frustrated  over  the  performance  of 
their  new  buses.  Repeatedly,  they  told  of  the 
time  and  money  wasted  hauling  the  buses 
to  garages  'or  repairs;  often  they  were  re- 
pairs of  repairs.  It  soon  became  clear  that 
the  safety  and  mechanical  problems  of  the 
'69  GM  school  bus  were  not  Isolated  in  Wash- 
ington. They  were  nationwide,  all  the  way 
from  the  enraged  owners  of  the  Belrns  Bus 
Service.  Kenllworth,  N.J.,  whose  six  new 
buses  failed  the  New  Jersey  State  inspection 
because  of  faulty  brake  equalization  to  the 
stoic  in  Roslyn,  N.Y.,  who  said,  "I  was  a  GM 
man  at  heart,  but  no  more.  I  don't  know 
what  they've  done  to  these  buses,  but  I've 
bought  my  last  one.'" 

It  was  quickly  discovered  that  GM's  list 
was  incomplete.  Regularly,  an  owner  on  the 
list  would  supply  the  names  of  the  other 
multiple-owners  In  his  area  who  were  not  on 
the  list.  Often  it  was  obvious  why  they  were 
omitted.  Raymond  Wilson — a  pseudonym — Is 
a  GM  dealer  who  owns  15  of  the  1969  buses. 
He  saw  the  stories  about  '^onovan  In  his 
local  paper  In  December  and  wajs  "delighted 
that  the  truth  was  finally  being  told  about 
GM."  He  has  had  massive  safety  and  mech- 
anical problems  also.  "The  jxjwer  steering 
cannot  be  fixed,  no  matter  what;"  one  new 
bus  being  driven  back  from  the  factory 
nearly  killed  his  driver  because  the  gas  tank 
had  a  hole  in  it  that  dropped  the  fuel  onto 
a  heated  exhaust  line;  "the  brakes  aren't 
worth  a  damn  and  won't  rtay  adjusted.  Over 
all,  things  have  gotten  to  the  point  that  I 
hate  to  face  customers." 

Other  people  that  Wilson  hates  to  face  are 
reporters.  The  same  morning  he  read  the 
story  about  Donovan,  he  was  called  by  the 
local  GM  representative  ..nd  told  "to  keep 
my  mouth  shut  if  any  newsman  called.  The 
rep.  told  me  this  kind  oif  publicity  could 
hurt  us  all."  Wilson  agreed  to  talk  to  the  Post 
only  if  strict  anonjrmity  was  given  his  name 
and  location  of  business.  Even  though  he  Is 
a  QM  dealer,  he  le  convinced   that  If  the 
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company  finds  out  be  has  spoken  to  anyone 
they  will  "get  even." 

Another  QM  dealer — also  not  on  the  list — 
was  so  fed  up  with  his  seven  698  that  this 
year  he  bought  Fords.  Asked  If  he  thought  It 
odd  that  a  GM  dealer  would  buy  a  competi- 
tor's product,  he  answered:  "What  should 
I  do — keep  on  buying  buses  that  I  know  are 
nothing  but  trouble?" 

Not  all  the  GM  owners  on  the  list  were 
unhappy.  A  spokesman  for  the  Long  Island 
Bus  Co.,  East  Farmingdale,  N.Y.,  said  that 
his  mechanics  "have  been  big  on  preventive 
maintenance,  so  we  have  little  trouble." 
Another  owner,  the  Pace  School  Bus  Serv- 
ice, Independence,  Mo.,  said  that  aside  from 
frequent  clutch  adjustments  everything  was 
fine.  Asked  about  his  exhaust  pipe  hangers, 
he  replied:  "Oh,  them.  They  were  so  weak 
when  the  buses  were  sold  to  us  that  we  Just 
tied  them  up  with  baling  wire.  And  that 
was  that."  The  mechanic  for  the  five  buses 
owned  by  the  Lake  Orion,  Mich.,  schools 
said  he  had  no  serious  complaints.  "The 
brakes  are  hard  to  push  and  get  sluggish. 
But  they're  safe  enough;  the  driver  Just  has 
to  get  used  to  them." 

With  a  few  chilling  exceptions,  all  the 
dissatisfied  owners  said  they  received  prompt 
and  polit*  service  from  the  local  GM  dealers. 
Warranty  repairs  were  paid  for  with  little 
fuss.  But  what  GM  does  not  pay  for  Is  the 
large  amounts  of  time  needed  to  haul  the 
buses  to  the  garage  or  pick  them  up  after 
highway  breakdowns;  nor  Is  there  compen- 
sation for  the  always-present  frustration. 
Ben  Stanskl,  with  10  of  the  1969  models,  of 
the  Berkshire  Gray  Line,  Plttsfield,  Mass., 
has  been  constantly  bedeviled  by  burned-out 
clutches.  Some  have  gone  at  3,000  miles, 
when  they  should  have  lasted  25,000  or  more. 
But  the  main  Irk  Is  getting  the  btises  st.irted 
in  the  morning  dvirlng  the  winter.  "Here 
they  are,"  said  Stanskl,  "brand  new  buses. 
And  a  crew  has  been  having  to  come  in  at 
4  a.m.  to  work  on  them  so  they  start  up. 
If  we  let  the  buses  sit  until  the  regular 
drivers  come  In,  the  kids  would  never  get 
picked  up." 

One  person  who  conceivably  should  have 
no  trouble  making  his  voice  heard  by  GM  is 
a  mechanic  for  the  Pontiac.  Mich..  School 
District,  in  the  very  town  where  GM  makes 
Its  buses.  The  mechanic  said  that  along  with 
radiator,  electrical  and  tail  pii>e  problems, 
he  is  plagued  with  brake  troubles.  The  buses 
on  which  many  children  of  GM  employees 
ride  every  day  have  had  no  accidents  yet 
due  to  brake  failure,  but  this  may  be  due 
to  the  mechanic's  diligence.  "If  I  keep  ad- 
Justing  them  every  month,  they're  O.K. 
When  the  brakes  are  the  least  bit  out  of 
adjustment,  which  happens  frequently,  they 
are  hard.  When  you  put  your  foot  on  them, 
you  think  you  have  plenty  of  pedal  left.  But 
the  only  problem  is  you  can't  stop.  So  I  ad- 
Just  them  every  month." 

The  most  recurring  complaint  of  the  39 
owners  was  the  tall  pipe  hanger.  This  device 
is  on  the  rear  underside  of  the  bus  and 
keeps  the  exhaust  pipe  secure.  When  it  Is 
not  strong  enough,  the  pipe  will  Jangle  until 
It  snaps.  The  poisonous  exhaust  fumes  are 
then  leaked  forward  under  the  passenger 
compartment.  Most  states  consider  a  weak 
pipe  hanger  a  safety  hazard  and  Inspectors 
will  flunk  any  bus  that  has  one.  Two  months 
ago.  a  Washington  GM  representative  admit- 
ted to  a  reporter  that  the  hangers  on  the  '69 
buses  were  too  weak  to  hold  the  pipe  safely. 
"The  factory  made  them  Just  too  flimsy."  he 
said.  When  Martin  Caserlo  was  asked  at  the 
December  press  conference  about  this  prob- 
lem, he  said  a  weak  pipe  hanger  was  cer- 
tainly a  bother,  "but  It  was  not  safety  re- 
lated." When  a  plp>e  broke,  said  Caserlo,  the 
bus  driver  would  surely  be  alert  enough  to 
hear  the  thing  clattering  along  the  ground 
and  have  repairs  made  before  any  harm 
might  be  done  to  occupants. 
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From  the  response  of  the  39  owners  on 
the  GM  list,  and  the  many  other  mysteri- 
ously excluded  from  the  list,  a  fair  conclu- 
sion is  that  something  Is  Inherently  wrong 
with  the  1969  GM  school  bus.  Too  many 
owners  in  too  many  places  reported  too 
many  breakdowns  for  the  problem  to  be 
passed  off  as  "one  of  those  things,  sorry 
about  that." 

Last  week,  after  G«neral  Motors  had 
reached  the  same  conclusion  and  ordered  a 
recall  of  4,269  new  buses  for  "possible  brake 
defects,"  a^GM  public  relations  man  said 
that  his  company  had  made  a  survey  of  850 
buses  In  December  and  January  and  discov- 
ered that  one  bus — only  one — had  defective 
brakes.  Evidently,  though  strangely,  GM  used 
a  different  list  of  owners  from  the  one  sup- 
plied the  press,  or  else  they  would  have 
found  many  more  than  "one"  owner  with 
brake  problems — starting  with  their  neigh- 
bor in  Pontiac,  Mich.,  and  including  the 
Belms  Bus  Service,  the  Community  Charter 
Bus  Co.,  Stanton,  Calif.,  the  Schaunburg 
Trans.  Co.,  Roselle,  111.,  the  Quastl  School, 
Guastl,  Calif.,  Morris  Hills  School  District. 
Rockaway.  N.J.,  the  anonymous  GM  dealer,  a 
private  owner  in  Olean,  N.Y.,  and  others.  Al- 
though none  of  these  had  the  numbing  scare 
of  Mrs.  Warren  McConnell  of  Springfield,  Va. 
— last  faU,  one  of  her  '69  GM  buses  had  total 
brake  failure  and  ran  into  a  pasture  to  stop — 
they  all  said  their  brakes  had  given,  or  are 
giving,  them  serious  trouble. 

Since  the  GM  recall  involves  only  brakes, 
questions  are  raised  about  other  complaints 
of  owners.  First,  the  tail  pipe  hangers.  In  a 
letter  to  Virginia  H.  Knauer,  special  assist- 
ant to  President  Nixon  for  consumer  affairs, 
on  Feb.  11,  Martin  Caserlo  admitted  that 
some  300  out  of  850  1969  buses  had  their 
hangers  replaced.  Yet,  In  the  recall,  this 
defective  part  was  not  mentioned. 

A  second  major  complaint  not  mentioned 
In  the  recall  Involves  clutches  Caserio's 
Feb.  11  letter  acknowledges  that  In  some 
cases  "clutch  durability  (Is)  unsatisfactory." 
But  rather  than  admitting  the  clutches  are 
mechanically  flawed,  and  then  recalling 
them,  the  GM  vice  president  repeats  the 
standard  Implication  that  clutch  trouble  is 
usually  caused  either  by  foot-happy  drivers 
or  by  lack  of  maintenance.  But  when  the 
anonymous  GM  dealer  has  five  of  seven 
clutches  burn  out.  even  though  he  adjusts 
them  "every  day;"  or  when  a  F*ulHngton 
Tenn.,  owner  has  had  to  replace  four  out  of 
six  clutches — including  one  that  dldn".  last 
1,000  miles;  or  when  an  El  Centre,  Calif., 
owner  has  to  adjust  his  clutches  every  600  to 
1,000  miles;  when  complaints  like  these  are 
regularly  heard,  something  more  than  foot- 
happy  drivers  are  to  blame. 

Last  December,  GM  president  Edward  Cole 
said  that  If  his  company's  survey  showed 
that  a  recall  was  necessary,  well,  a  recall  it 
would  be.  As  Martin  Caserlo  said  during  his 
press  conference.  "We'll  step  up  to  our  re- 
sponsibility." This  is  Indeed  praise-worthy, 
but  the  concept  of  a  recall — an  outrageous 
idea  in  Itself,  but  which  a  cowed  public  now 
accepts  calmly — raised  fundemental  ques- 
tions. Where  was  GM's  responsibility  when 
their  product  was  being  made?  Why  wasn't 
it  stepped  up  to  then?  This  Is  the  third  con- 
secutive year  a  recall  has  been  made  on 
GM's  school  buses,  so  the  notion  that  some- 
thing might  be  wrong  In  design  or  in  the  as- 
sembly line  must  have  occurred  to  some  at 
GM. 

Even  when  a  recall  Is  made,  the  question 
comes  up  about  retribution  for  other  things 
besides  free  labor  and  parts:  such  as  time 
s{>ent  hauling  broken  buses  in  from  the  road- 
side waiting  at  the  garage,  the  mental  worry 
of  driving  children  on  vehicles  that  may  be 
unreliable,  the  time  lost  to  one's  family  be- 
cause the  bus  needs  to  be  tinkered  with  or 
carted  to  the  garage. 
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(From  the  Washlngrton  Poet,  Mar.  2.   1970] 
The  M.\rk — Or  Is  It  thx  Mock? — or 

EXCELIXNCX 

(By  Colman  McCarthy) 

For  the  third  consecutive  year,  General 
Motors  has  ordered  a  recall  on  its  school 
buses.  That  the  world's  largest  maker  of 
motor  vehicles  seems  not  only  to  make  a 
habit  of  selling  defective  goods  but.  In  effect, 
calmly  admits  that  It  does  after  the  victim- 
ized owners  and  the  press  force  the  Issue, 
doubtlessly  puzzles  the  general  public.  But 
to  many  GM  school  bus  owners,  the  recall 
ritual  is  no  puzzle  at  all.  "In  1967,"  said  Tom 
Jones  of  Superior  Sales,  Omaha.  Nebr.,  and 
who  has  new  GM  buses  In  his  shop  constant- 
ly, "there  was  a  major  model  change — in  style 
and  engineering.  That's  where  the  trouble 
started."  Other  owners  around  the  nation 
agree,  saying  that  buses  built  earlier  than 
1967  have  never  been  problems. 

What  actually  happened  mechanically  be- 
tween the  1966  model  and  thoee  made  since 
Is  unluko^-n  to  anyone  outside  of  GM.  But 
with  a  plain  ruler  a^  average  eyesight,  a 
few  facts  can  beyWBJrafed.  First,  the  front 
bumper  on  the  '66  bi* — If  a  local  vehicle  is 
respresentaUve — is  ',4^1nch  thick;  on  the  '69. 
it  Is  i^-lnch  thick.  Thus.  In  three  years,  the 
bumper's  thickness  Is  cut  in  half.  A  second 
discovery  Is  that  behind  the  front  bumpers 
of  earlier  year  models  is  a  piece  of  steel  ex- 
tending from  the  frame  Ln  each  direction  for 
about  one  foot.  This  reinforces  the  bumper. 
On  the  '69  model,  however,  this  piece  of  re- 
inforcing steel  is  gone.  A  third  difference  was 
discovered  by  Thomas  Gist  of  Sykesville.  Md., 
a  harried  owner  of  two  defective  buses. 
Wondering  why  this  year's  models  'ride  as 
if  they  had  solid  rubber  wheels,  like  back  in 
the  ■20s,"  Gist  measured  the  leaf  springs  that 
support  the  body  of  the  *69  bus.  They  are 
seven  inches  shorter. 

How  much  money  GM  saves  on  theie  simple 
reductions  is  known  only  to  the  people  in  the 
GM  budget  office  and  the  officials  to  whom 
the  savings  are  reported.  But  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  GM's  pride  in  pTqOj^cUon  Is  hurt 
The  Associated  Press  rerentlyreported :  "A 
General  Motors  executive  said  yesterday  that 
bumpers  on  GM  cars  provide  100  per  cent 
protection  from  any  damage — provided  th" 
speed  of  the  car  doesn't  exceed  2.8  miles  an 
hour." 

A  more  serious  question  Is  raLsed  by  the 
trimming  of  the  bumper  and  springs  on  the 
'69  bus,  since  lives  and  safety  are  involved. 
If  GM  cuts  back  on  parts  that  a  layman  can 
detect,  what  may  it  have  done  to  parts  hidden 
under  the  hood  and  in  the  chassis?  This  Is 
the  real  worry;  and  since  recalls  have  been 
made  three  straight  years — this  year  for 
brakes — It  is  also  a  frightening  worrj' 

In  a  simpler  day,  long  before  the  term  free 
enterprise  system  replaced  the  term  corporate 
greed,  a  consumer  with  a  complaint — on 
shoes,  say — had  only  to  visit  the  local  shoe- 
maker to  get  Justice.  "Here,"  he  would  say 
"these  shoes  are  falling  apart."  The  shoe- 
maker, being  both  ethical  and  aware  word 
would  spread  through  the  village  about  his 
sloppy  work,  quickly  replaced  or  repaired  the 
shoes.  The  exchange  was  pleasant;  what's 
more  the  shoemaker  was  there:  he  had  a 
familiar  face;  he  breathed  and  the  only  sepa- 
ration between  the  consumer  and  him  was  a 
door. 

Things  have  changed  since  yesterday's 
shoemaJter  and  today's  car-maker.  The  agony 
of  seeking  relief  or  redress  from  OM,  with  Its 
750.000  employees  is  the  same  as  seeking  It 
from  any  large  bureaucracy  where  more  than 
one  hand  works  on  the  final  product  and 
where  Job  security  is  a  main  concern  of  the 
employees.  The  vice  presidents  at  the  top  are 
protected  from  the  consumer's  complaints  at 
the  bottom  by  the  mass  of  workers  In  be- 
tween; the  latter  will  catch  it  first  if  the  brass 
learns  the  consumers  are  mad.  So  the  vice 
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presidents  measure  the  company's  success  not 
by  the  consumer's  voice — the  way  the  shoe- 
maker did- — but  by  sales  reports,  profit  charts 
and  the  smiles  of  stockholders.  If  tens  of 
thousands  of  cars  are  sold  every  year,  the 
high-ups  conclude  that  the  public  must  be 
happy,  or  else  why  are  sales  still  up?  When 
sales  aren't  up.  or  when  management  thinks 
they  can  be  better,  a  decision  Is  Inevitably 
made  In  favor  of  more  chrome,  more  horses, 
more  gismos. 

Meanwhile,  the  consumer  with  a  defective 
vehicle  can  stay  trapped.  Since  no  one  In 
the  huge  corporation  takes  single  respon- 
sibility for  errors  and  since  it  Is  futile  to 
switch  to  the  competitor's  brand — It  Is  Just 
as  poorly  made — what  can  he  do? 
"?>  Occasionally,  a  consumer  hits  luck.  John 
Donovan  happened  to  catch  a  reporter's  ear 
one  day  and  told  about  the  endless  problems 
of  his  three  new  GM  school  buses.  The  story 
that  eventually  appeared  In  The  Washington 
Post  led  not  only  to  a  national  recall  of  4.000 
buses,  but  also  to  si>ecial  treatment  for 
Donovan's  three.  Over  the  Christmas  holi- 
days, two  GM  engineers  were  flown  in  from 
Detroit  and  gave  the  buses  a  two-week  over- 
haul, complete  and  meticulous. 

Incredibly,  since  getting  the  buses  back  in 
early  January,  Donovan  has  hauled  them 
Into  his  local  GM  garage  eight  separate  times : 
the  wheels  wobbled  on  two  buses  (an  alarmed 
motorist  spotted  this  one  time) .  a  horn  and  a 
governor  broke  on  two.  Ave  quarts  of  oil 
were  needed  In  one  bus's  rear  end  after  being 
out  of  the  shop  only  one  day,  the  brakes 
needed  adjustment  on  one,  another — loaded 
with  children — wouldn't  start  one  afternoon, 
and   finally  one   bus   failed  D.C.   Inspection. 

As  If  that  weren't  enough,  Donovan  re- 
ceived a  bill  last  week  from  the  Firestone 
Tire  Company  for  $349.62 — even  though  in 
December,  Kimball  Firestone,  Harvey's 
grandson,  personally  promised  Donovan  18 
new  tires — at  no  cost — to  replace  some  de- 
fective ones.  With  new  tires  on  his  buses  that 
he  was  told  were  given  free  of  charge,  will 
Donovan  pay  Firestone?  "Sure.  The  same 
day  GM  pays  me  for  the  hundreds  of  hours  of 
work  and  bother  their  three  lemons  have 
caused  me." 

The  ordeal  of  John  Donovan  and  the  other 
luckless  owners  with  '69  GM  school  buses  Is 
reminiscent  of  the  English  folk  tale  about  a 
faulty  watch.  "I  can't  understand  It,"  said 
the  watchmaker  when  confronted  by  the 
owner.  "I  make  all  my  watches  with  the  best 
butter  In  town." 
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BLACK  PERSPECTIVE  ON 
CRIME  PROBLEMS 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  27.  1970 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
transcript  of  a  television  broadcast  in 
the  important  series  "Black  Perspective 
on  the  News."  At  the  invitation  of  the 
capable  producer.  Lionel  Monagas,  I  was 
pleased  to  be  interviewed  at  station 
WHYY-TV,  Philadelphia,  for  the  East- 
em  Educational  Network.  The  three 
journalists  who  made  up  the  panel  of  in- 
terviewers were  introduced  by  Warren 
Dean,  who  not  only  was  the  program 
host  but  Joined  the  panelists  in  a 
thoughtful  examination  of  work  being 
done  by  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Crime. 

The  introductory  statement  was  made 
by  Mr.  Dean: 


Welcome   to    "Black   Perspective"   on    the 
News.  Wabren  Dean,  Host 

Tonight,  our  subject  Is  "Crime",  a  na- 
tional Issue,  and  some  of  the  efforts  being 
taken  to  reduce  the  incidents  of  criminal 
acts.  Our  special  guest  is  Congressman 
Claude  Pepper,  from  Miami,  Florida.  He  Is 
the  Chairman  of  the  Select  Conunlttee  on 
Crime  of  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

On  oiur  panel  of  Journalists,  we  have  Acel 
Moore,  from  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer; 
Pamala  Haynes,  from  the  Philadelphia  Trib- 
une, and  Claude  Lewis,  of  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Crime,  empow- 
ered to  probe  all  aspects  and  elements  of 
crime  in  the  United  States,  has  held  hear- 
ings in  Washington,  DC:  Boston:  Omaha 
and  Lincoln,  Nebraska;  San  Francisco;  Mi- 
ami; Baltimore;  New  York  City;  Columbia, 
South  Carolina,  and  recently,  here  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

Congressman  Pepper,  Just  what  does  the 
Committee  expect  to  do  with  all  the  Infor- 
mation amassed  from  the  hearings  and  other 
investigations? 

Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Dean,  at  the  end  of  this 
year,  which  Is  the  end  of  the  91st  Congress, 
we  will  make  recommendations  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  sis  to  what  we  think  the 
Congress  can  do  and  should  do  to  try  to  re- 
duce crime  In  the  United  States. 

We  cjan  also,  as  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  introduce  legislation  to  im- 
plement our  recommendations.  Also,  as 
Members  of  the  House,  we  can  report  our 
recommendations  and  findings  to  the  Exec- 
utive Branches  of  the  government.  Then, 
we  hope  we  can  also  stimulate  public  opin- 
ion to  an  awareness  of  the  problems  of  crime. 

Miss  Haynes.  Ccngresamaxi  Pepper,  crime 
and  violence  have  been  investigated  over 
and  over  again  in  the  last  few  years,  and  usu- 
ally the  recommendations  of  these  commit- 
tees are  filed  and  forgotten.  Are  these  In- 
vestigations really  necessary? 

Congressman  Pepper.  Our  Select  Commit- 
tee Is  In  a  different  category  from  a  Presi- 
dential Commission.  When  a  Presidential 
Commission  ordinarily  completes  its  very 
excellent  inquiry  and  files  a  very  commend- 
able report,  it  gets  a  good  press  at  the  time, 
but  too  often,  the  report  goes  on  the  shelves 
and  stays  there.  Sometimes  someone  has  the 
Inlatlve  to  pick  It  up  and  do  something 
about  It.  President  Johnson,  you  recall,  ini- 
tiated the  Omnibus  Crime  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  in  1967  and  1968,  based  to  a  considerable 
degree  on  the  findings  of  the  Crime  Com- 
mission. But  little  has  been  done  about  some 
of  the  Presidential  Commission  Reports.  But 
we  are  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  we  can  be  heard  In  the 
House.  We  can  bring  these  recommenda- 
tions to  the  attention  of  the  appropriate 
legislative  committees,  produce  knowledge- 
able witnesses  to  support  our  recommenda- 
tions and  offer  legislation  to  Implement  our 
recommendations. 

Mr.  Moore.  Congressman  Pepper,  whenever 
we  hear  discussions  of  crime.  I  think  the 
Americans  generally  tend  to  think  about 
black  people  and  poor  people.  For.  Is  it  not  in 
fact  a  crime — and  I  call  it  a  crime — to  con- 
sign people  to  poor  housing,  poor  schools, 
poor  spirit,  as  has  been  done  in  the  United 
States  and  by  some  Congressmen,  as  well  as 
other  government  officials? 

Congressman  Pepper.  There  Is  undoubted- 
ly a  social  responsibility  which  should  be 
borne  for  the  commission  of  crime.  The  en- 
vironment out  of  which  a  boy  or  girl  comes 
undoubtedly  Influences  the  future  conduct 
of  that  Individual.  You  cannot  escape  the 
fact  that  the  kind  of  education  he  has — 
whether  be  Is  a  school  dropout  or  not, 
whether  he  lives  in  a  community  where  he 
dldnt  have  a  wholesome  environment; 
whether  he  learned   a   trade  or  a  skill   by 
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which  he  oould  earn  a  decent  livelihood; 
whether  or  not  he  grew  up  in  a  satisfactory 
home — all  those  things  to  a  large  degree  de- 
termine what  is  going  to  be  the  character 
and  the  performance  of  the  Individual. 

We  have  recently  visited  the  correctional 
institutions  In  five  States,  all  the  way  from 
the  Middle  West  to  Pennsylvania.  We  found 
that  when  young  men  get  to  the  correctional 
institution,  that  means  that  the  family,  the- 
school,  the  community,  and  the  church — and 
this  was  said  to  me  by  a  Priest,  In  discussing 
the  matter — and  the  church — has  failed  In 
respect  to  that  boy  or  girl.  And  they  get  there 
already  a  long  way  down  the  roa^  to  crime. 
So  all  the  heads  of  these  correctional  insti- 
tutions reconimend  that  our  Committee  rec- 
ommend a  program  way  back  In  the  commu- 
nity and  in  the  public  schools  to  try  to  keep 
them  from  ever  coming  to  the  correctional 
institutions. 

Mr.  Lewis.  I  am  also  concerned  about  the 
attitudes  of  Congressmen.  You've  seen  many 
examples,  I  think,  of  poor  attitudes  In  Con- 
gress and  even  In  the  White  House,  and  I'm 
wondering  what  your  Committee  Is  going 
to  do  about  it. 

Congressman  Peppeb.  Members  of  Congress 
who  Ignore  these  environmental  Influences 
^^lated  to  the  commission  of  crime  are  sim- 
ply blind  to  reality.  It  Is  smother  contradic- 
tion for  them  to  shout  about  crime — that  we 
need  more  police — or  that  we  need  to  be  more 
severe  In  dealing  with  the  perpetrators  of 
crime — and  yet  Ignore  these  Influences  which 
form  criminals.  As  I  say,  all  those  who  con- 
done or  tolerate  those  conditions  have  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  moral  responsibility  of  what 
comes  out  of  such  an  unwholesome  environ- 
ment. 

Mr.  Dean.  What  Is  the  makeup  of  your 
Select  Committee?  Do, you  have  sociologists 
or  criminologists? 

Congressman  Pepper.  No,  by  the  determi- 
nation of  The  Speaker,  all  of  the  Members 
of  our  Committee  are  lawyers.  There  are  four 
Democrats  and  three  Republicans.  I'm  from 
the  South  and  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
as  the  introducer  of  the  Resolution  setting 
up  the  Committee;  Mrs.  Griffiths,  a  Member 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House,  from  Michigan,  Is  the  ranking  Demo- 
crat. Your  very  able  Representatl.d  in  the 
House  from  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Robert  Nix,  Is 
the  next  one  on  the  Committee,  along  with 
Mr.  Waldle,  of  California.  There  are  three 
Republican  Members. 

Mr.  Dean.  How  can  you  seriously  attempt 
to  find  out  the  causes  of  crime — or  the  root 
causes  of  crime — without  having  those  who 
would  really  know  the  conditions  which 
breed  It  all?  Lawyers  are  not  particularly 
knowledgeable  In  that  area,  are  they? 

Congressman  Pepper.  In  the  first  place,  Mr. 
Dean,  It  Is  the  function  and  the  necessity  of 
a  lawyer  to  learn  the  facts.  Every  case  that 
he  has  presents  the  necessity  for  acquainting 
himself  with  the  facts  of  that  particular  case, 
and  sometimes  those  facts  are  Involved.  He 
may  go  from  a  medical  case  to  a  case  In 
chemistry,  or  something  like  that.  So,  we  are 
all  lawyers;  we  have,  by  virtue  of  our  pro- 
fession. Inquiring  minds.  But  the  Important 
afii>ect  of  It  Is,  we  have  a  very  able  staff.  We 
have  a  staff  of  twenty-five  or  thirty.  They  are 
knowledgeable,  compjetent  people;  they  help 
\is  In  the  research  and  In  the  prepfu-atlon  of 
hearings,  and  In  the  conduct  of  hearings.  We 
are  also  able  to  draw  upon  technical  knowl- 
edge from  witnesses  and  from  consultants. 

Mr.  Moore.  Congressman  Pepp>er,  you 
know,  I  often  wonder  If  the  country  could 
really  afford  a  program  that  would  really  re- 
duce crime.  I  think  crime  has  become  so 
much  of  our  economy — so  many  people  are 
employed  directly  and  indirectly — because  of 
crime.  Do  you  think  this  factor  Is  consid- 
ered? Do  you  think  that  we  can  really  aff'>rd 
such  massive  Federal  funding? 
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Congressman  PKPPXit.  Mr.  Moore,  I  have 
been  In  the  Ck>ngres8 — In  the  Senate  and  In 
the  House  together — for  a  period  of  22  yeitfs 
now — and  It's  been  my  observation  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  can  do 
anything  that  it  really  wants  to  do.  If  we 
want  to  fight  a  war,  we  don't  stop  to  ask 
how  many  billions  or  hundreds  of  billions 
of  dollars  it's  going  to  cost  to  fight.  I've 
never  heard  about  our  stopping  moving  mu- 
nitions up  or  moving  men  up  because  we 
didn't  have  enough  money  to  do  so.  It's  the 
same  way  about  projects.  If  we  undertake  the 
Moon  Project — a  twenty-five  or  thirty  billion 
dollar  project — we  never  stopped  that  until 
we  got  a  man  on  the  moon.  We  just  went  on 
and  did  It,  because  we  committed  ourselves 
to  It.  Now  it's  the  same  with 

Mr.  Moore.  Does  the  Government  really 
want  to  solve  this? 

Cong^ressman  Pepper  No.  The  United 
States  public  has  not  yet — and  I  say  It  with 
regret— it  is  not  yet  ready  to  accept  the 
responsibility  for  the  massive  effort  required 
to  make  an  all  out  attack  upon  crime  in  this 
country.  It  would  cost  many,  many  billions 
of  dollars.  In  fact,  I  think  The  Presidential 
Commission  on  Violence  estimated  it  cost 
about  twenty  billion  dollars.  But,  twenty  bil- 
lion dollars  Is  a  small  Investment.  We  were 
told  a  good  many  years  sigo  by  the  F.B.I..  I 
believe,  that  crime  Is  costing  this  country 
forty  to  fifty  billion  dollars  a  year,  and  we 
are  spending  only  about  five  billion  dollars  a 
year  to  combat  it — so,  you  see.  It's  a  losing 
fight  that  we  are  now  waging. 

Mr.  Dean.  Congressman,  I  understand  you 
have  been  through  several  Institutions. 
What  percentage  of  criminals  are  black? 

Congressman  Pepper.  The  black  population 
Is  only  about  twenty  percent  of  the  coun- 
try— but  I  would  say  that  a  disproportionate 
amount  of  the  men  and  women  who  commit 
crime  are  black.  And  I  think  that  Is  because 
they  have  too  often  been  denied  the  oppor- 
tunities they  should  have  had — In  childhood. 
In  their  youth,  and  In  adult  life — to  develop 
the  skills  which  would  enable  them  to  earn 
the  kind  of  a  livelihood,  which  f>erhaps  would 
have  prevented  them  from  getting  Into  the 
area  of  crime.  As  I  go  through  the  prisons — 
I  noted  that  a  large  number  of  the  prisoners 
who  were  there — are  black  jieople.  I  dont 
mean  anything  like  all  of  them.  I'd  say 
half — probably  40  percent — maybe — thirty  or 
forty  percent — are  black  people. 

Mr.  Dean.  Would  you  say  then,  that  racism 
In  this  country — and  we  know  that  It  exists — 
would  you  say  that  that  plays  a  major  role 
In  the  way  that  the  prison  population  is 
made  up? 

Congressman  Pepper.  Yes,  It  does.  Just  re- 
cently, I  have  spent  a  day  In  my  home  City 
of  Miami — at  the  Invitation  of  the  black 
leaders  of  my  community — hearing  witnesses 
who  told  about  the  cause  of  the  riots  that 
we  had  there  In  the  middle  of  June  and  the 
riot  that  we  had  in  1968  during  the  Republi- 
can Convention  there.  Most  of  the  commun- 
ity leaders — in  describing  what  happened — 
related  the  conduct  of  those  who  Initiated 
the  violence  that  ended  in  the  riots — to  their 
deprivations  In  the  lack  of  adequate  train- 
ing in  schools — or  skills  in  some  sort  of 
trades — or  vocations — the  lack  of  a  proper 
home  environment.  The  Vice  Mayor  of  Miami, 
who  is  a  black  lady,  said  that  In  one  case  she 
knew,  21  people  were  living  In  one  1-room 
apartment.  She  told  of  other  families  In 
where  the  family  had  to  divide — live  In  three 
different  places — ^the  children  -n  one  place, 
more  children  In  another,  and  the  mother 
and  father  In  another  place.  The  family  had 
to  divide  up — m  three  different  places — In 
order  to  find  a  place  to  stay.  Now,  those 
things  are  conductive  to  the  turbulence  In 
the  spirit  of  a  child  which  leads  to  violence. 

Mr.  Dean.  I'm  concerned  about  the  condi- 
tions In  the  penal  institutions,  themselves. 
I  think  Senator  Dodd  pointed  out  sometime 
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ago  that  approximately  eighty-nine  cents  out 
of  every  dollar  spent  on  the  penal  system 
went  for  things  like  bars,  and  whips,  and 
cells  and  administration — and  very  little 
went  toward  rehabilitation.  What  can  be 
done  about  that — and  when  will  something 
be  done? 

Congressman  Pepper  Well,  we  have  re- 
cently completed  the  tour  of  five  States — 
Minnesota.  Indiana,  Michigan,  Connecticut 
and  Pennsylvania — over  at  Harnsburg — look- 
ing at  the  institution  there.  We  found  at  Red 
Wing,  Minnesota,  the  best  example  we  have 
discovered  of  humane,  wise,  compassionate 
treatment  of  boys,  who  were  Just  as  bad  as 
others — they  were  in  there  for  murder,  bank 
robbery — al!  sorts  of  offenses.  Yet  they  didn't 
have  hers  on  the  doors  or  windows  They  had 
no  guards  on  the  campus.  Boys  could  run 
away  whenever  they  wanted  to.  They  actu- 
ally allowed  the  boys  who  constitute  a 
group — nine  or  ten  boys — to  make  recom- 
mendations as  to  when  the  members  of  their 
group  would  be  released  from  that  institu- 
tion. One  of  my  colleagues  on  the  Committee 
and  I  attended  one  cf  their  sessions — they 
met  for  an  hour  and  a  half  every  evening — 
at  which  time  the  decision  was  made  that 
one  of  the  boys  had  come  to  the  point  where 
he  can  be  safely  released.  By  putting  that 
system  of  confidence  and  trust  into  effect, 
not  massive  control — but  wise  and  delicate 
direction,  that  institution  has  hardly  any 
run-a-way  rate.  Their  rate  of  recidivism  is 
down  to  nineteen  percent;  whereas,  in  other 
Institutions  of  the  country — the  rate  goes  as 
high  as  sevent-flve  percent.  At  Red  Wing, 
they  don't  spent  any  money  r,n  bars  or  pun- 
ishment procedures  or  anything  like  that.  It 
Is  a  little  difficult  for  other  institutions  to 
understand  such  a  system — to  be  d.^ring 
enough  to  undertake  it — and  It  does  require 
particularly  trained  personnel.  One  of  the 
things  that  we  are  proposing  to  do  Is  to 
provide  Federal  funds  to  train  people  who 
can  operate  a  system  like  that.  It  works. 

Mr.  Lewis.  The  legislature  of  one  of  the 
western  states  has  voted  what's  been  called 
"A  Shoot  To  Kill  Law".  It  means  that  any- 
one who  feels  that  his  life  or  property  is  in 
danger  can  legally  shoot  their  alleged  at- 
tacker. Did  you  run  into  much  of  this  vigi- 
lante-type of  feeling  in  your  travels? 

Ccngressman  Pepper.  No.  We  didn't  happen 
to  encounter  that.  I  suspect  It  does  exist,  but 
we  didn't  encounter  It. 

Mr.  Moore.  Congressman  Pepper,  jou 
stated  earlier  that  the  public  is  not  ready,  not 
willing  to  do  whatever  is  necessary.  You 
didn't  explain  what  must  the  public  do?  If 
you're  saying  that  the  citizens 

Congressman  Pepper.  Well,  every  o^ie  of  us 
who  really  believes  that  more  can  Ise  done 
than  Is  being  done  should  keep  en  trying  to 
educate  the  public.  We  must  urge  the  need 
for  spending  more  money,  training  mere 
people  to  do  more  things. 

FVsr  example,  when  we  started  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Bill  In  1968 — the  first  appropria- 
tion wa-  sixty-odd  million  dollars.  Well,  you 
cant  do  very  much  with  that,  in  a  big  coun- 
try like  this,  to  help  the  States  and  local 
communities  to  do  something  about  crime. 
The  next  year,  we  got  It  up  to  three  hundred 
and  seventy-five  million.  Then  I  went,  en 
behalf  of  our  Committee,  before  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  of  the  House  and  rec- 
ommended that  for  the  1971  fiscal  year,  we 
authorize  a  billion  dollars.  That  was  too 
little — In  a  country  as  big  as  ours — two  hun- 
dred million  people — with  as  much  crime  as 
we  have.  I  knew  that  that  would  hardly 
make  a  dent  on  the  problem — but  I  recom- 
mended It  and  all  of  us  did  •  hat  we  could 
to  arouse  public  Interest.  Finally,  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  of  the  House  has  now  au- 
thorized six  hundred  and  fifty  million  dol- 
lars for  1871  and  to  aid  the  States,  the  Coun- 
ties, and  the  Cities  under  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment   Assistance    Administration — ^through 
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the  Department  of  Justice.  It  also  recom- 
mended a  billion  dollars  In  fiscal  1972,  and 
one  and  a  half  billion  dollars  In  fiscal  1973. 
The  House  of  Representatives  has  already 
appropriated  four  hundred  and  eighty  mil- 
lion dollars  for  fiscal  1971. 

Miss  Haynks.  With  all  of  this  money,  are 
you  not  Just  treating  the  symptom,  rather 
than  the  disease? 

Congrefismian  Pepper.  Yes,  to  a  large  degree, 
we  are.  It  depends  on  how  we  spend  the 
money.  But  we  got  a  provision  in  the  House 
bill  this  time — when  it  was  passed  recently — 
that  twenty-five  percent  of  the  amount  of 
money  appropriated  to  the  OnmlbUo  Crime 
Bill  would  be  devoted  to  the  correctional 
problem  in  the  country. 

ine  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  in 
speaking  in  New  York  recently,  said  that 
w^e  had  a  recidivism — or  repeater — rate  of 
about  seventy-five  percent  in  this  country. 
What  an  abysmal  failure  for  our  correctional 
institutions  if  three  out  of  every  four,  who 
go  through  those  institutions,  on  being  re- 
leased— commit  more  crimes.  We  are  Just 
"spinning  our  wheels".  Now,  If  we  can  put 
into  effect  really  corrective  measures,  we  are 
reducing  crime. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Congressman,  would  you  say 
that  there  must  be  a  link  between  organized 
crime,  public  officials  and  police  for  crime 
to  really  flourish  In  the  city  or  state? 

Congressman  Pepper.  Well,  there  Is  un- 
doubtedly a  corrupting  Influence  by  orga- 
nized crime  upon  public  authority.  It  could 
not  exist  so  successfully  as  It  does.  But  It  is 
not  a  simple  matter.  We  found  out  from  our 
recent  hearing  In  New  York  on  Heroin  and 
Organized  Crime  that  about  twelve  to  fifteen 
of  the  leading  gangsters — the  leading  mem- 
bers of  organized  crime  in  this  country — 
bring  In  most  of  the  heroin  that  is  Imported 
Into  the  United  States.  The  difficulty  is  to  get 
those  people  up  at  the  top.  They  keep  them- 
selves so  well  isolated;  they  have  so  many 
layers  between  them  and  the  perpetration  of 
the  crime,  that  It's  hard  to  reach  them. 
And  so,  we  are  striving  to  find  legislation 
which  will  enable  the  government  to  get  to 
them. 

One  of  the  measures  that  we  are  proposing 
is  to  grant  Immunity  to  a  witness  who  is 
called  upon  to  testify  before  a  Grand  Jury 
or  a  Congressional  Committee,  so  that  he 
cant  claim  the  Fifth  Amendment.  We  had 
in  our  New  York  Hearing  two  men  whom  we 
had  good  reason  to  believe  were  connected 
with  organized  crlmeVs  involvement  In  the 
heroin  traffic.  Both  of  them  refused  to  testify 
to  anything  except  their  names — they  took 
the  Fifth  Amendment.  Now,  under  this  provi- 
sion that  I'm  talking  about — granting  im- 
munity to  them — they  couldn't  claim  that 
they  would  be  criminally  prosecuted  If  they 
testified — and  If  they  don't  testify — they  can 
be  sent  to  Jail.  But  I  tell  you.  the  United 
States  Government  cannot  combat  organized 
crime — which  makes  seven  billion  dollars  a 
year  on  illicit  gambling  alone,  with  only 
twenty-five  or  fifty  million  dollars  annually. 

Mr.  Dean.  Are  you  saying.  Congressman, 
that  It's  a  matter  of  national  priority?  Are 
you  saying  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment cannot  stop  the  big  people  who  are 
dealing  with  heroin?  Is  It  a  matter  of  whether 
we  want  to  stop  them,  or  not? 

Congressman  Pepper.  I  doubt  that  almost 
any  expenditure  would  stop  It  all.  The  coast- 
line of  the  United  States  Is  so  long,  the  many 
ways  of  coming  into  this  country  are  so 
numerous,  that  some  of  it  would  get  in. 

We  had  a  case  where  the  gangsters  bought 
out  a  cannery  In  Southern  Spain.  They 
bought  a  lot  of  canned  fish  from  an  ordinary 
factory  that  produces  canned  fish — kind  of 
like  tuna — and  regularly  exported  It  to  the 
United  States.  They  bought  a  quantity  of 
fish  with  a  lot  of  empty  cans  and  seala.  'They 
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took  this  to  their  canning  plant  Ln  Southern 
Spain,  and  they  filled  up  sixty  cases  of  those 
cans  with  heroin  Instead  of  canned  fish — 
and  It  came  in  that  way.  Well,  that's  typical 
of  the  ingenSity  with  which  they  bring  It 
In. 

Miss  HATNE3.  Congressman.  I've  become 
Increasingly  concerned  about  the  atmosphere 
In  America  relative  to  crime.  And  I  think  It's 
not  unnatural  to  see  the  public,  aroused 
about  the  volume  of  crime,  turning  to  an 
easy  out.  They  see  an  easy,  inexpensive  ex- 
pedient, and  they  don't  take  too  much 
thought  about  the  serious  Constitutional 
consequences  of  doing  that. 

But,  they  would  do  far  better  if  they 
would  provide  more  court  rooms,  and  more 
Judges  and  more  administrative  assistants  to 
Judges,  and  assure  that  there  would  be  a 
speedier  trial  for  the  people  that  are  charged; 
better  correctional  institutions;  better  edu- 
cation and  training,  and  home  environment 
for  the  children  coming  up.  they'd  get  better 
results  at  less  expense. 

Mr.  Dean.  It's  been  suggested  that  a  lot  of 
this  attitude — this  preventive  detention,  the 
"No  knock"  clauses — gained  popularity  unde: 
the  current  Administration  in  Washington 
I  wonder  what  your  feeling  Is  about  that? 

Congressman  Pepper.  Yes.  the  Administra- 
tion has  obviously  taken  what  we  generally 
call  "the  hard  line".  They  have  encouraged 
the  point  of  view  that  what  we  need  is  to  be 
tougher  than  we  have  been  in  the  past. 

But,  as  Mr.  Justice  Tom  Clark  testified 
before  our  Committee — he  said  this  matter 
Is  somewhat  like  a  city  water  system.  It 
doesn't  make  any  difference  how  much  water 
you  have  in  the  reservoir.  The  amount  that 
goes  to  the  consumers  depends  upon  the 
quantity  that  goes  through  the  pipes.  In  this 
case,  we  mean  the  court  system,  arrests,  the 
correctional  systems,  and  the  efficiency  of 
the  courts.  All  these  have  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  crime.  Improvements  in  these  areas 
probably  would  be  a  far  more  effective  than 
Just  "a  hard  line"  of  denying  people  what 
are  generally  considered  to  be  their  consti- 
tutional rights. 

Miss  Hatnes.  What  do  you  Intend  to  recom- 
mend. Congressman,  In  the  way  of  rehabilita- 
tion programs,  when  you  finally  submit  your 
recommendations? 

Congressman  Pepper.  I  would  think  that 
we  would  probably  recommend  a  program 
under  the  educational  programs  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government — under  which  there  would 
be  in  the  high  schools — even  in  the  grammar 
schools — assistance  given  to  boys  and  girls 
who  Indicate  some  sort  of  an  anti-social  atti- 
tude or  some  sort  of  Incapacity  to  keep  up 
academically  with  their  fellow  students.  We 
need  to  try  to  do  something  to  help  those 
boys  and  girls.  We  need  a  great  deal  of  em- 
phasis on  the  preventive  aspect. 

Then,  try  to  get  a  humane,  efficient,  com- 
p>etent  system  of  Juvenile  Justice.  We  are 
working  now  on  recommending  that  kind 
of  a  program  to  the  Congress.  And  then, 
when  they  get  past  the  court,  there  comes 
the  last  chance  to  save  about  fifty  percent 
of  them.  About  fifty  percent  who  go  Into 
those  institutions  will  go  on  to  state  prisons 
at  a  later  time.  You're  way  down  the  road 
to  the  hardened  criminal. 

The  last  chance  Is  then  to  really  rehabili- 
tate— that  is,  to  give  a  new  point  of  view. 
In  Red  Wing.  Minnesota,  of  which  I  spoke, 
some  of  those  boys  for  the  first  time  in  their 
lives  have  had  aroused  within  them  a  sense 
of  responsibility  and  concern  for  their  fel- 
lowman. 

Mr.  Dean.  Our  thanks  to  you.  Congress- 
man, and  we're  out  of  time  now. 

We've  been  talking  to  Congressman  Claude 
Pepper,  who  Is  Chairman  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Crime  in  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives.  Our  thanks  also  to  Jour- 
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nalists  Acel  Moore,  of  the  PhllCKlelphla  In- 
quirer; Pamala  Haynes  of  the  Philadelphia 
Tribune;  and  Claude  Lewis  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Evening  Bulletin. 

This  Is  Warren  Dean.  Thank  you,  and  good 
evening. 


A  LETTER  FROM  A  GOOD  NEIGHBOR 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  27,  1970 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  too 
long  ago  a  friend  of  mine,  a  distinguished 
and  successful  businessman  of  San  An- 
tonio, Tex.,  Mr.  W.  B.  Mathews,  sent  me 
a  copy  of  a  letter  that  was  most  welcome 
and  inspiring. 

I  consider  it  worthy  of  the  considera- 
tion of  mj'  colleagues : 

Dear  Fellow  Citizen:  Here  is  a  message 
all  of  us  need.  It  comes  from  a  Canadian 
neighbor,  who  apparently  appreciates  our 
country's  achievements  and  what  we  stand 
for  far  more  than  some  of  our  own  people. 

•Permit  me,  a  Canadian,  to  express  a  long 
overdue  'thank  you  America' — not  only  for 
putting  men  on  the  moon,  but  for  almost 
200  years  of  contributing  to  the  betterment 
of  mankind.  For  the  airplane,  radio,  cotton 
gin,  phonograph,  elevator,  movie  machine. 
typewriter.  jKJlio  vaccine,  safety  razor,  ball- 
point pen  and  zipper. 

"No  other  land  in  all  the  world  has,  in  so 
brief  a  history,  contributed  so  much  and 
asked  so  little — only  that  we  live  together  in 
peace  and  freedom. 

"From  the  days  of  Washington  and  Lin- 
coln, you  have  demonstrated  the  creativity. 
Invention  and  progress  of  free  men  living  in 
a  free  society — where  ideas  and  aspirations 
may  be  promoted  to  the  extent  of  man's 
willingness  to  work  and  build  a  better 
mousetrap'  with  commensurate  rewards. 

"Thank  you  for  upholding  the  principles 
and  rights  of  freedom  and  liberty;  for  the 
American  Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rights 
and  for  protecting  those  rights  even  when 
It  results  in  the  burning  of  your  flag  and 
the  murder  of  your  President. 

"Thank  you  for  those  who  helped  defend 
freedom  on  foreign  soil  In  two  world  wars — 
a  debt  we  have  been  able  to  pay  In  a  small 
measure  by  way  of  some  10,000  Canadian 
volunteers  who  stand  and  fight  with  you  In 
Vietnam;  for  the  foreign  aid  you  give  even 
when  your  hand  is  bitten  and  your  motives 
Impugned;  for  keeping  dignity  In  the  face  of 
insults  from  nations  still  wet  behind  the 
ears;  for  your  patience  with  those  who  seek 
to  steal  the  world  and  enslave  Its  people;  for 
keeping  your  cool  even  when  the  Trojan 
horse  mounts  the  steps  of  the  White  House 
to  Insolently  spew  forth  its  treason.  Thank 
you  for  keeping  alive  the  concept  of  indi- 
vidual liberty  and  faith  In  God  in  a  world 
wallowing  in  humanistic  collectivism. 

"For  these  reasons  and  so  much  more,  I 
say:  'Thank  you  America  and  God  bless  you.' 

"Patbica  Yotjno. 

"Vancouver,  Brttish  Columbia." 

If  Patricia  Young  has  expressed  what  you 
believe,  but  haven't  been  able  to  put  in 
words,  I  hope  you  will  write  her  a  hearty 
"thank  you,"  as  I  have.  I  also  hope,  you  will 
want  to  circulate  her  message  far  and  wide 
among  your  friends,  business  acquaintances, 
public  officials  and  the  news  media.  Let's 
get  America  rolling  again ! 
Sincerely, 

W.  B.  Mathews, 

President,  Canada  Dry  Bottling  Co. 

of  San  Antonio. 
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WHO     WANTS     TO     DRIVE     ISRAEL 
INTO  THE  SEA? 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA11VES 

Monday,  July  27,  1970 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  con-' 
sidering  the  recent  course  of  events  with 
regard  to  the  American  proposal  for 
peace  in  the  Middle  East,  the  following 
correspondence  may  be  of  interest  to  my 
colleagues : 

July  7.  1970. 
Hon.  William  P.  Rogers. 

Secretary  of  State.  U.S.  Department  of  State, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  was  highly  dis- 
turbed by  President  Nixon's  comment  of 
July  1  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Arab 
states  to  drive  Israel  into  the  sea. 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  most  unfortunate 
statement.  My  understanding  is  that  the 
U.A.R.,  Jordan,  and  Lebanon  have  each  sup- 
ported the  United  Nations'  resolution  of  No- 
vember 1987  as  the  basis  of  settlement.  I 
know  there  are  major  differences  to  be  re- 
solved, but  It  does  not  advance  a  peaceful 
settlement  for  the  President  to  misstate  so 
grossly  the  Arab  position. 

Upon  calling  the  Department  of  State  to 
determine  If  this  statement  reflected  the 
Pr^dent's  Interpretation  of  Mideast  events, 
I  waVitold  that  it  was  an  "oversimplified"  dls- 
cussiOTj^f  the  situation. 

I  regar3'Vie  use  of  the  term  "oversimpli- 
fied" as  a  witdly  inaccurate  euphemism  that 
does  not  ajKquately  portray  the  potentially 
dam^glnrf^mpact  the  President's  comment 
inn 7  \mrT  on  prosjiects  for  a  peaceful  resolu- 
tion of  the  conflict. 
Sincerely, 

Lee  H.  Hamilton, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  July  24, 1970. 
Hon.  Lee  H.  Hamilton. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Hamilton:  The  Secre- 
tary has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of 
July  7  in  which  you  commented  on  the  state- 
ment of  the  President  in  his  July  television 
interview  that  it  is  the  Intention  of  the  Arab 
states  to  drive  Israel  into  the  sea. 

When  the  President  spoke  about  the  Mid- 
dle East  situation  In  his  July  1  television  in- 
terview, he  was  emphasizing  U.S.  policy  with 
particular  reference  to  the  greater,  more  di- 
rect and  increasingly  provocative  Soviet  mili- 
tary Involvement  in  the  area,  particularly  In 
Egypt.  The  President's  remarks  were  in- 
tended to  bulwark  the  U.S.  political  initiative 
outlined  by  Secretary  Rogers  on  June  25. 

When  the  PresiUeut  stated  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  Arab  states  to  drive  Israel 
into  the  sea.  he  was  not  referring  to  the  Arab 
moderate  states  but  to  certain  Arab  radical 
nations  and  movements  whose  actions  and 
rhetoric  have  contributed  to  the  belief  that  if 
Israel  faltered  its  existence  would  be  in  Jeop- 
ardy. That,  of  course,  is  why  we  believe  it  is 
so  Important  to  displace  the  hate  and  mis- 
trust of  the  past  22  years  with  a  Just  and 
lasting  i>eace  based  on  the  principles  con- 
tained in  the  UN  Security  Council  ResoluUon 
of  November  1967.  If  the  very  existence  of 
Israel  is  not  sUU  an  open  question  among 
some  Arab  states  and  movements,  then  it 
might  be  asked  why  they  refuse  to  accept 
the  provisions  of  the  Security  Council  Reso- 
lution. 

A  look  at  the  record  supports  this  conclu- 
sion, particularly  with  regard  to  Syria.  Syria 
has  consistently  refused  to  accept  the  Se- 
curity Council  Resolution  which,  among  other 
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equally  important  points,  calls  for:  "Termi- 
nation of  all  claims  or  states  of  belligerency 
and  respect  for  and  acknowledgment  of  the 
sovereignty,  territorial  Integrity  and  political 
independence  of  every  state  In  the  area  and 
their  right  to  live  in  peace  within  secure  and 
recognized  boundaries  free  from  threats  or 
acts  of  force."  Syria  also  refuses,  as  called 
for  In  the  resolution,  to  accept  the  Secre- 
tary General's  Special  Representative.  Am- 
bassador Jarring,  who  was  mandated  to  "pro- 
mote agreement  and  assist  efforts  to  achieve 
a  peaceful  settlement  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  and  principles  of  the  resolution." 
Syria  has  also  been  an  active  supporter  of 
irregular  Arab  forces — certain  radical  ele- 
ments of  the  fedayeen — whose  avowed  pur- 
pose is  to  alter  fundamentally  the  nature  of 
the  state  of  Israel. 

I  am  also  enclosing  for  your  information 
the  relevant  portion  of  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Sisco's  Interview  July  12  on  "Meet  the 
Press"  dealing  with  the  question  you  have 
raised  in  your  letter. 

I  hope  the  above  explanation  and  the  en- 
closed material  will  be  helpful  to  you. 

Sincerely, 

David  M.  Abshire, 
Assistant   Secretary  for  Congressional 

Relations. 


Excerpt  From  Mr.  Sisco's  Interview  on  - 
"Meet  the  Press"  July  12, 1970 

Question:  Mr.  Sisco,  if  you  were  trying  to 
get  the  Arabs  Into  a  very  delicate  negotiating 
process,  how  is  it  going  to  help  by  calling 
them  aggressive  and  saying  they  want  to 
drive  Israel  Into  the  sea? 

Mr.  Sisco.  Mr.  Valerlani,  what  was  being 
referred  to  there  was  simply  this:  Lets  look 
at  the  record  for  Just  a  moment.  You  have 
Syria  that  has  never  accepted  the  Security 
Council  resolution,  has  been  unwilhng  to 
meet  with  Jarring  and  has  never  talked  in 
terms  of  political  solution. 

You  have  the  Palestinians,  a  variety  of 
groups  with  a  variety  of  opinions  but  none 
have  come  out  explicitly  for  a  political  solu- 
tion based  on  coexistence  with  Israel. 

You  have  also,  as  the  background,  a  recent 
speech  by  President  Nasser  which  talked  In 
terms  of  wresting  control  over  the  Suez  Canal, 
which  would  afford  an  opportunity  for  pur- 
suing the  war  of  attrition  further  against 
Israel. 

You  have  the  Egyptian  spokesmen  in  the 
last  two  weeks  basically  repeating  this  same 
line. 

It  Is  Important,  Mr.  Valerianl,  for  all  con- 
cerned to  know  that  we  are  very  anxious  to 
achieve  a  political  solution,  that  we  are  quite 
flexible  politically;  we  have  put  forward  some 
new  propositions,  but  it  is  also  equally  im- 
portant for  all  to  know  that  we  are  keenly 
aware  that  the  context  at  which  we  are  pur- 
suing this  political  initiative,  and  that  the 
political  inltlatve  offers  a  new  opportunty  In 
a  very  difficult  situation. 


PEOPLE  HELPING  PEOPLE 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  27,  1970 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  month 
the  Veterans'  Agents  Association  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  held 
their  annual  convention  in  Lenox,  Mass. 
Deputy  C<»nmissioner  Joseph  P.  Mayo  of 
the  Department  of  Veterans'  Services 
gave  the  following  address  to  this  con- 
vention, and  I  am  privileged  to  share 
his  remarks  with  my  colleagues.  Having 
once  served  as  Deputy  Administrator  of 
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the  Veterans  Administration,  I  know  well 
the  vital  contributions  made  by  scores  of 
veterans'  agents  throughout  our  Nation, 
and  Deputy  Commissioner  Mayo's  heart- 
felt and  stirring  speech,  delivered  after 
over  23  years  of  service  to  our  veterans, 
well  typifies  the  dedication  and  devoted 
spirit  of  those  agents  who  work  so  self- 
lessly. 

The  speech  follows: 

People  Helping   People 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Mayor.  Members  Of  The 
Head  Table,  Representatives  From  The  Vet- 
erans' Administration.  Boston  and  Provi- 
dence. Fellow  Staff  Members  From  100  Cam- 
bridge Street,  Veterans'  Agents,  And  Quests 
— I  was  at  poolslde  this  afternoon  and  I. 
too,  waved  as  the  plane  flew  over  head.  The 
plane  was  not  even  out  of  sight  when  Teddy 
Handerek  Jumped  Into  the  pool  and  in- 
formed me  that  I  would  be  at  this  distin- 
guished Head  Table  this  evening.  Teddy 
wants  me  to  reimburse  him  for  the  cost  of 
the  plane  fare — I  might  Just  do  that  be- 
cause now  I  have  been  afforded  this  wonder- 
ful opportunity  to  address  you. 

As  you  all  know,  I  have  been  with  this 
Department  for  twenty-three  years — nine  of 
which  were  as  Deputy  Commissioner — and 
this  may  well  be  the  last  time  that  I  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  address  you  as  a 
Deputy. 

I  want  you  to  know,  with  all  the  sincerity 
of  my  heart,  that  there  is  one  word  which 
stands  out  in  my  mind.  Which  stands  out 
In  my  mind  again.  As  I  look  over  the  sea  of 
faces,  that  one  word  is  fellowship  and  fel- 
lowship is  people  helping  people.  May  I  steal 
words  from  the  Immortal  Scottish  Poet.  Rob- 
ert Burns.  "Man's  Inhumanity  To  Man." 
Which  Is  the  very  antithesis  of  what  I  mean. 
The  very  antithesis  of  what  I  mean,  people 
helping  people. 

My  dear  friends,  as  we  sit  here  and  break 
bread  I  would  mention  that  on  many  oc- 
casions tre  have  stated  that  Veterans  are 
very  special  people.  I  want  you  to  know  that, 
as  long  as  I  live.  I  will  say  that  Veterans' 
Agents  and  the  Representatives  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  are  very  special  people 
and  1  will  never  forget  the  truly  wonderful 
friendship  that  has  been  branded  onto  my 
heart. 

Friends  come  and  go  but  true  friends  are 
made  in  an  atmosphere  of  Love  for  Your 
Fellow  Man.  And  all  of  you  have  shown  the 
love  for  your  fellow  man.  For  you  have 
chosen  to"  walk  that  unselfish  road  of  life 
that  winds  and  twists,  sometimee  smooth 
and  sometimes  rough  and  sometimes  smooth 
into  a  mire.  But.  because  of  your  tenacity 
and  your  love  for  mankind,  you  go  on  until 
the  road  smoothens  out.  You  have  chosen 
to  walk  this  road  of  life  untired  with  your 
spirits  held  high_  your  shoulders  bent  with 
burden  and  your  brow  wet  from  helping 
those  very  special  people.  Veterans. 

It  is  on  this  road  of  life  that  you  will  find 
the  true  measure  of  a  man.  It  is  on  this  road 
of  life  that  you  will  find  you  don't  measure 
a  man  by  his  height.  You  don't  measure  a 
man  by  his  girth  nor  do  you  measure  a  man 
by  his  weight.  But,  you  measure  a  man  from 
Inside  out. 


TOWARD  SAVING  THE  ENVIRON- 
MENT: A  COMPREHENSIVE  PRO- 
GRAM 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  27,  1970 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  issue  of  our  deterioratin* 
environment  is  one  whose  importance  is 
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increasing  daily.  The  urgency  of  bringing 
pollution  under  control  cannot  be  under- 
estimated. Having  long  prided  ourselves 
on  our  unmatched  technological  and  in- 
dustrial capabilities,  it  is  not  now  an  easy 
task  to  integrate  this  basic  aspect  of  our 
national  character  with  a  new  and  vital 
commitment  to  merge  our  productivity 
with  an  equally  strong  program  to  res- 
cue our  environment.  In  short,  this  effort 
requires  a  rather  profound  reeducation 
of  both  the  business  community  and  the 
citizenry  in  general. 

Communication,  rhetoric,  and  public 
persuasion  all  play  significant  roles  in 
reorienting  our  society  away  from  eco- 
logical suicide,  toward  a  policy  of  pre- 
serving what  resources  are  intact  and  re- 
building what  is  not  ruined  beyond  hope. 
April  22,  1970,  was  this  yejy  designated 
as  Earth  Day.  Thousands  of  our  citizens 
and  Government  leaders  participated  in 
programs  designed  to  raise  the  level  of 
public  ecological  awareness.  This  aware- 
ness is  increasing  daily,  to  the  point 
where  citizens  are  no  longer  content  to 
hear  concern  merely  voiced;  people 
everywhere  want  action. 

I  concur  with  the  growing  alarm  over 
the  ruinous  levels  of  pollution  which 
blight  the  landscape  nearly  everywhere. 
Accordingly,  I  have  introduced  a  num- 
ber of  measures  which  I  think  will  sig- 
nificantly contribute  to  the  vital  project 
of  rescuing  the  environment.  However, 
antipollution  is,  in  my  view,  one  area 
where  we  probably  cannot  do  too  much. 
Therefore,  I  am  today  introducing  eight 
additional  measures  which,  taken  as  a 
whole,  constitute  a  broad  and  balanced 
attack  on  our  pollution  problems  and  on 
our  inadequate  protection  of  natural  re- 
sources. I  believe  these  measures  will  help 
us  to  realize  a  three-pronged  goal  of  pro- 
viding both  adequate  power  and  adequate 
protection  for  our  citizens,  conserving 
our  environment  now  and  in  the  future, 
and  preparing  our  governmental  struc- 
ture to  properly  cope  with  ecological 
matters  as  our  technology  continues  to 
advance. 

Because  the  great  number  of  environ- 
mental programs  which  will  hopefully 
be  enacted  in  the  near  future  must  be 
administered  by  agencies  and  depart- 
ments of  the  executive  branch,  I  am 
sponsoring  a  bill  to  reorganize  that 
branch  of  the  Government  by  transfer- 
ring functions  of  various  agencies  which 
relate  to  the  evaluation  of  the  effects  of 
certain  activities  on  the  environment  to 
the  Environmental  Quality  Council.  This 
measure  would  also  set  forth  a  badly 
needed  declaration  of  national  environ- 
mental policy.  Proper  coordination  of  all 
ecological  activities  has  so  far  been  sadly 
lacking.  This  bill  will  be  effective  in 
bringing  together  all  of  the  information 
relating  to  the  environment  and  moni- 
toring the  various  ecological  programs  in 
progress.  This  centralization  will  greatly 
assist  in  sorting  out  the  maze  of  environ- 
mental programs  and  Information  and 
also  serve  to  point  out  the  proper  direc- 
tions In  which  we  should  move  with 
future  legislation. 

I  am  also  sponsoring  a  measure  which 
would  create  a  Council  of  Conservation 
Advisers,  to  be  composed  of  three  mem- 
bers selected  by  the  President  and  con- 
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firmed  by  the  other  body.  This  policy- 
making body  will  analyze  and  Interpret 
existing  policies  which  affect  our  natural 
resources,  evaluate  Government  policies 
and  programs  relating  to  the  environ- 
ment, and  formulate  national  policy  for 
the  promotion  of  proper  utilization  of 
natural  resources  with  careful  regard  for 
conservation  and  the  environment.  The 
Council  would  be  responsible  for  an  an- 
nual report. 

This  bill  would  further  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  16 -member  Joint 
Conservation  Committee  to  study  con- 
servation methods  and  programs  while 
also  acting  as  a  guide  to  various  commit- 
tees of  Congress  which  deal  with  conser- 
vation activities  derived  from  the  Coun- 
cil's programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  in  my  presenta- 
tion I  discussed  the  need  for  reeducation 
of  our  citizenry  on  the  matter  of  revers- 
ing the  current  tide  of  ecological  destruc- 
tion. In  accordance  with  that  view,  I  am 
sponsoring  the  Environmental  Quality 
Education  Act.  which  calls  for  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  to  make  grants 
and  enter  into  contracts  with  various 
educational  and  private  agencies  and 
institutions  so  that  new  and  improved 
curriculums,  which  will  encourage  under- 
standing of  environmental  pwlicies,  can 
be  developed.  Community  education  pro- 
grams would  also  be  devised  which  would 
concentrate  on  preserving  and  enhanc- 
ing our  ecological  balance,  along  with 
the  quality  of  our  environment. 

An  Advisory  Committee  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  Education  is  also  called 
for  in  this  bill.  The  committee  would  be 
composed  of  21  members,  each  of  whom 
would  possess  knowledge  of  education, 
information  media,  and  of  man  as  a  con- 
sumer, producer,  and  citizen  of  his  en- 
vironment. Progress  against  environ- 
mental destruction  will  proceed  only  as 
rapidly  as  public  knowledge  and  aware- 
ness become  prevalent  among  the  pecu- 
lation. Education,  therefore,  plays  a  very 
important  role  in  the  antipollution  effort. 

Pesticides,  long  considered  a  boon  to 
mankind  in  terms  of  Increasing  growth 
and  production,  are  now  recognized  as 
possessing  mixed  benefits  for  our  people 
and  our  resources.  Greater  research  is 
very  badly  needed  to  determine  the  over- 
all effects  of  the  great  variety  of  pesti- 
cides which  are  being  used,  often  with 
too  little  research  or  caution.  In  many 
areas  across  the  country.  For  this  reason, 
I  am  including  in  this  envlroimiental 
package  the  Safe  Pesticides  Act,  which 
would  require  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  conduct  a 
thorough  study  and  investigation  of  the 
effects  of  the  use  of  all  the  various  pesti- 
cides currently  available.  We  must  move 
to  determine  the  chemical  effects  on  man, 
animals,  and  other  life  forms. 

The  continuing  increases  in  our  popu- 
lation will  also  demand  that  we  carefully 
plan  for  an  adequate  electrical  power 
supply  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  heated, 
aircondltioned,  well  fed  and  cleanly 
laundered  populace.  The  continual  ffear 
of  "blackouts"  and  "brownouts"  surely 
points  out  the  need  to  Increase  power 
supplies  in  an  orderly,  well-coordinated 
fashion  designed  to  fill  the  needs  while 
at  the  same  time  preserving  our  Nation's 
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natural  resources.  The  Electric  Power 
Coordination  Act  would  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  coordinating  agencies 
on  State  and  national  levels.  These  agen- 
cies would  be  responsible  for  promul- 
gating service  standards  and  long  range 
goals.  They  would  also  safeguard  the 
environment  by  overseeing  the  construc- 
tion of  new  facilities. 

Atomic  energy,  being  a  relatively  new 
source  of  power,  can  also  be  hazardous 
if  not  carefully  regulated.  I  believe  it 
would  be  beneficial,  therefore,  to  amend 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  to  allow 
a  State  to  impose  radiation  standards 
which  are  more  restrictive  than  those 
imposed  by  the  Commission.  States 
which  wish  to  stiffen  the  protection  of 
their  populations  against  radiation  haz- 
ards should  not  be  prevented  from  doing 
so. 

Another  concern  which  is  becoming 
increasingly  urgent  is  that  of  controlling 
our  booming  population.  The  figures  for 
the  future  indicate  that,  here  and  par- 
ticularly abroad,  a  great  deal  must  be 
done  to  cut  down  the  birth  rate  and  pro- 
tect our  world  from  the  strangulation  of 
severe  overpopulation.  With  the  impor- 
tance of  this  project  in  mind,  I  am  spon- 
soring legislation  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  Population  Growth  and  the 
American  Future.  This  Commission 
would  examine  the  impact  of  population 
growth  in  a  variety  of  areas. 

Finally,  I  am  sponsoring  a  resolution 
which  would  greatly  assist  us  in  plan- 
ning for  the  future  in  an  orderly  and 
conservationist  manner.  A  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Technology  and  the  Human 
Environment  would  be  given  the  respon- 
sibility to  study  the  extent  of  future  tech- 
nological changes,  their  effects  on  man's 
environment  and  the  ramifications  of 
private  Investments  in  future  techno- 
logical advances.  Necessary  powers  would 
be  authorized  for  this  24-member  group. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  sincere  hope 
that  the  aforementioned  selection  of 
measures  designed  to  promote  ecologi- 
cal conservation  and  a  better  environ- 
ment will  see  action  in  the  near  future.  I 
am  persuaded  that  a  broad  and  bal- 
anced approach  to  the  antipollution  ef- 
fort will  help  to  undo  much  of  the  past 
environmental  ruin  and  preserve  our 
surroimdings  in  a  coordinated  and  re- 
sponsible manner.  By  effectively  waging 
many  ecological  battles  today,  I  believe 
we  may  win  the  environmental  war 
tomorrow. 


PROTECrnONISM  AGAINST 
CONSUMERS 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

or  CAuroKMiA 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  27,  1970 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  after 
lengthy  public  hearings  on  tariff  and 
trade.  Is  presently  writing  a  trade  bUl 
that  can  only  be  characterized  as  "pro- 
tectionist" In  natiire. 

This  action  has  stirred  a  controversy 
not  only  in  our  own  cotmtry,  but  among 
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foreign  coimtrles  who  trade  with  us.  Re- 
pudiation of  our  "free  trade"  policies, 
which  have  successfully  prevailed 
throughout  the  administrations  of 
Roosevelt,  Truman,  Eisenhower,  Ken- 
nedy, and  Johnson,  would  have  ominous 
effects  on  the  American  economy,  our 
labor  market,  and  not  in  the  least,  would 
strike  hardest  on  the  consumer. 

An  editorial  in  the  July  19  edition  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  speaks  to  this  sub- 
ject. I  would  like  to  share  it  with  my  col- 
leagues for  It  Is  certainly  "food  for 
thought." 

The  editorial  follows: 

PKOTECnONISM    vs.    CONBtrifXSS 

Thanks  to  politics  as  usual  on  the  part  of 
Congress,  the  Nixon  Administration  and  their 
counterparts  In  other  coutitrles,  the  world 
finds  itself  on  the  verge  of  a  potentially  dis- 
astrous trade  war. 

The  situation  has  been  building  for  a  long 
time.  But  It  erupted  into  crisis  proportions 
last  week  when  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  adopted  a  whole  series  of  protec- 
tionist proposals. 

As  marked  up  by  the  committee,  the  trade 
bin  would  ImjKise  mandatory  quotas  on  Im- 
ports of  shoes  and  textiles  other  than  cot- 
ton. It  would  also  freeze  the  current  system 
of  oil  Import  quotas  Into  law,  and  create 
machinery  for  the  Imposition  of  quotas  on 
many  other  products. 

If  enacted  Into  law,  the  measure  as  it 
stands  would  constitute  the  most  abject  sur- 
render to  protectionist  forces  since  the 
Smoot-Hawley  tariff  law,  which  helped  to 
plunge  the  world  Into  depression  in  the 
1930s. 

Other  major  trading  countries  are  threat- 
ening to  retaliate  against  American-made 
goods — a  step  which,  if  It  materializes,  would 
generate  U.S.  counter-retaliation,  and  the 
world  would  soon  find  Itself  In  a  trade  war 
which  would  hurt  everybody  concerned. 

Representatives  of  the  United  States  and 
our  major  trading  partners  will  convene  In 
Geneva  late  this  month  for  an  emergency 
discussion  of  the  sltuAtion. 

While  Japan  and  the  Common  Market 
countries,  in  particular,  must  shoulder  much 
of  the  responsibility  for  the  dangerous  drift 
toward  protectionism,  a  great  deal  of  the 
blame  should  be  placed  squarely  at  the  door 
of  President  Nixon. 

The  Administration's  posture  has  been 
basically  on  the  side  of  the  free  trade  policies 
which  have  prevailed  for  37  years. 

Mr.  Nixon,  however,  has  taken  the  position 
that  textUes  are  a  special  case — that  the  do- 
mestic industry  is  being  uru-easonably  in- 
jured by  a  rising  tide  of  Imports,  and  there- 
fore deserves  protection. 

The  statistics  do  not  bear  him  out.  Sus- 
picion thtis  Is  Inevitably  bred  that  the  Presi- 
dent Is  less  Interested  in  the  economics  of 
the  case  than  in  the  political  points  to  be 
won  In  the  South,  where  so  much  of  the  tex- 
tile Industry  Is  concentrated. 

In  any  event,  the  refusal  of  the  Japanese 
to  accept  a  meaningful  system  of  voluntary 
quotas  on  textile  Imports  led  the  Admin- 
istration last  month  to  throw  Its  "reluctant" 
support  behind  legislation  to  ImpKJse  formal 
quotas. 

The  trouble  Is  that  It  Is  not  much  easier  to 
be  a  little  bit  protectionist  than  a  little  bit 
pregnant.  Once  textile  quotas  had  presiden- 
tial support,  the  usually  responsible  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  turned  a  more 
sympathetic  ear  to  other  protection-minded 
Industries. 

The  move  toward  protectionism  will  be 
very  hard  to  stop  either  In  the  House  or 
Senate,  now  that  it  has  picked  up  momen- 
tum— unless  the  American  people  themselves 
show  an  unaccustomed  awareneu  of  their 
stake  In  the  matter. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  fact  Is  that  trade  barriers  are  against 
the  overall  public  Interest  In  two  Important 
ways: 

If  we  Impose  quotas  on  other  people's  ex- 
ports to  this  country,  they  will  naturally  Im- 
pose quotas  on  our  exports  to  theirs.  Since 
the  United  states  Is  a  net  exporting  nation, 
this  game  of  tlt-for-tat  eliminates  more  jobs 
than  It  saves.  This  Is  particularly  true  In 
California,  where  agricultural  and  Industrial 
exports  are  so  Important  to  the  economy. 

Imposition  of  quotas  on  imports  reduces 
competition,  and  therefore  results  In  higher 
prices  and  a  narrower  range  of  choice  for  the 
consumer.  When  domestic  Industries  ask  for 
protection  In  the  form  of  quotas  or  tariffs 
on  foreign  goods,  they  are  in  effect  asking  for 
a  subsidy  at  consumer  expense. 

It  Is  quite  literally  true,  then,  that  the 
protectionist  trade  bill  which  is  emerging 
from  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
Is  an  anti-consumer  bill  of  potentially  mas- 
sive proportions. 

Consumer  groups  should  understand  this 
point  and  act  on  it — by  pressuring  lawmak- 
ers to  vote  against  the  protectionists,  and  by 
urging  President  Nixon  to  veto  the  trade  bill 
unless  the  quotas  are  removed. 

Finally,  voters  in  California  and  elsewhere 
should  remember  next  November  which  law- 
makers voted  for  the  consumer  and  which 
did  not. 


THE  BUSINESS  OF  AMERICA  IS 
BUSINESS 


HON.  LOWELL  P.  WEICKER,  JR. 

or  coNNEcrrctrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  27,  1970 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very 
prominent  American,  Calvin  Coolidge 
once  said : 

The  business  of  America  is  business. 

Today,  as  never  before,  the  business 
of  business  must  be  America. 

The  following  is  a  speech  delivered  by 
Dan  W.  Lufkin,  chairman  of  Donaldson. 
Lufkln  &  Jenrett,  Inc.,  at  the  April  22 
Earth  Day  proceedings  at  Harvard  Busi- 
ness School. 

As  a  member  of  the  National  Steering 
Committee  for  Earth  Day,  and  as  a 
leader  of  one  of  the  outstanding  forward 
thinking  and  innovation  investment 
banking  houses  In  Wall  Street,  he  is 
strategically  placed  to  analyze  the  prob- 
lems and  opportunities  of  corporate  com- 
mitment in  today's  environmental  con- 
troversy. 

Not  only  is  he  posing  the  hard  ques- 
tion for  businessmen  to  answer  sis  they 
stand  on  the  bridge  between  technology 
and  human  beings,  but  his  urgent  call 
should  be  read  by  Members  of  Congress, 
as  it  is  our  responsibility  to  provide  ef- 
fective leadership. 

The  speech  follows: 

The  BtTsiNESs  or  Amebic*  Is  Business 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  Participants  in  the 
Teach-In,  Friends:  Today  laelongs  to  the 
youth  of  America.  Like  the  child  in  the 
ancient  legend,  they  have  had  the  courage 
to  tell  us  that  the  emperor  Is  naked.  They 
have  stood  by  the  side  of  the  road  as  we 
paraded  the  wonders  of  our  clvlUzatlon,  and 
they  have  told  us  we  have  been  cheated.  In- 
stead of  glittering  success,  they  see  grim 
failure.  Instead  of  praise  for  what  we  have 
built,  they  blame  us  for  what  we  have  de- 
stroyed. Instead  of  seeing  the  magnificence 
at  our  technology,  they  have  taken  the  meas- 
\ir«  of  our  Inhumanity. 
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Never  before  has  the  perspective  of  an  en- 
tire generation  and  all  its  youth  been  so  In 
conflict.  And  in  these  conflict"  ng  views  of 
our  society,  there  Is  a  grim  challenge  to  all  of 
us — namely,  end  the  conflicts  or  end  every- 
thing. End  the  conflict  between  black  and 
white.  End  the  conflict  between  rich  and 
poor.  End  the  conflict  between  young  and 
old.  And  as  we  are  here  to  discuss  today,  end 
the  conflict  between  man  and  his  environ- 
ment. 

Whether  or  not  we  know  it  consciously, 
this  doomsday  sense  on  the  issue  of  the 
environment  is  what  has  brought  us  here 
today.  And  this  is  the  reason  why  I  have 
worked  so  hard  to  see  this  day  a  success 
This  meeting,  and  thousands  like  it  across 
the  country,  in  a  way  more  real  than  meta- 
phorlc,  must  be  where  the  p>eace  negotiations 
begin. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  our  speakers  axe 
antagonists;  or  that  their  love  for  their  coun- 
try, their  appreciations  of  nature  and  their 
concern  for  ecological  balance  differ  In  in- 
tensity or  sincerity.  But  In  a  very  real  sense, 
they  do  symbolize  the  two  sides  of  the  en- 
vironmental conflict — the  side  of  Man  the 
Technologist,  superlmpK)elng  on  nature  a 
home  of  his  own  creation,  and  the  side  of 
Man  the  Natural  Being  trying  desperately  to 
preserve  the  integrity  of  creation  Itself. 

My  sole  quall.^catton  to  arbitrate  this  issue 
Is  a  burning  conviction  that,  however  agon- 
izing the  process,  Uie  differences  between 
these  two  sides — those  who  speak  for  man's 
conscience  and  those  who  represent  his  com- 
merce— must  be  resolved.  P.'ankly.  I  believe 
that  the  involvement  of  business  in  the  sal- 
vation of  our  environment  will  have  far- 
reaching  and  perhaps  even  disturbing  conse- 
quences. I  think  every  one  of  us  here  will  be 
personally  affected  to  a  degree  scarcely  com- 
prehensible today,  before  the  fact. 

But  let  me  begin  by  commenting  on  the 
reactions  of  both  sides  to  this  situation.  As 
part  of  my  steering-committee  activities,  I 
called  on  a  number  of  key  members  of  the 
business  community.  One  interview  sticks  In 
my  mind,  a  meeting  with  an  officer  of  a  major 
utilities  association  in  New  York.  I  asked  this 
gentleman  how  his  membership  planned  to 
deal  with  the  students  and  others  who  would 
approach  them  during  the  teach-in.  And  he 
replied:  "Oh.  our  members  will  participate — 
definitely — some  may  even  give  a  nice  lunch, 
a  tour  of  the  plant  and  perhaps  a  ride  In  an 
electric  car." 

The  presence  of  Charles  Luce  on  this  plat- 
form testifies  that  not  all  utilities  executives 
feel  this  way  about  Earth  Day  and  its  Impli- 
cations. But  as  I  talk  with  you  now,  I  find 
myself  wondering  how  well  those  electric  car 
operators  are  faring  in  the  face  of  todays 
reality.  Not  very  well,  I  Imagine. 

Nor  do  they  deserve  to  be  let  off  too  lightly. 
To  suppose  that  Earth  Day  is  an  Incident  best 
bandied  by  the  pubUc  relations  department 
is  the  surest  evidence  of  the  corporate  short- 
sightedness which  has  led  us  to  a  need  for 
Earth  Day  In  the  flrst  place.  To  underesti- 
mate the  concern  of  the  public,  and  especially 
of  your  generation,  with  the  environmental 
crisis  Is  to  kindle  the  fires  of  tomorrow's  dis- 
aster. Yet  too  many  members  of  the  business 
community  apparently  believe  that  this  crisis 
can  be  solved  by  a  tree-planting  ceremony 
on  the  home  office  front  lawn.  In  my  own 
visits  to  business  regarding  Earth  Day,  over 
one-half  the  time  I  was  ushered  into  the 
public  relations  department  and  visited  with 
the  public  relations  director. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  barricades,  I've 
heard,  and  no  doubt  you've  heard,  equally 
myopic  philosophizing.  "Earth  Day  is  a  cop- 
out,  a  ruse  to  divert  attention  from  the  war." 
You've  heard  that.  And,  "Earth  Day  is  a 
WASP  Issue,  a  middle-class  cleanup  campaign 
that  doesn't  do  a  thing  for  blacks."  Youve 
heard  that,  too.  All  In  all,  the  comments 
from  both  sides  indicate  to  me  that  neither 
side  commands  a  monopoly  on  IntelUgence. 
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Meanwhile,  the  facts  make  liars  out  of  the 
footdraggers,  whoever  they  may  be. 

According  to  a  study  done  at  Camegle- 
Mellon  University,  roughly  25  percent  of 
all  respiratory  disease  Is  associated  with  air 
pollution.  During  the  past  ten  years,  a  dis- 
ease called  pulmonary  emphysema  has  be- 
come the  fastest  growing  cause  of  death 
among  city  dwellers,  and  70  percent  of  us 
live  In  cities.  In  New  York  City,  the  death 
rate  of  this  clogged-lung  disease  has  In- 
creased by  500  percent  since  1960,  and  Paul 
Erhllck  estimates  it  will  increase  another 
500  percent  in  the  next  five  years.  In  1968, 
the  life  expectancy  of  the  average  American 
actually  declined,  from  70.5  years  to  70.2 
years.  Time  magazine  noted  that  "the  Apollo 
10  astronauts  could  see  Los  Angeles  as  a 
cancerous  smudge  from  25.000  miles  in  outer 
space."  And  It  Is  a  fact  that.  In  Los  Angeles, 
public-school  gym  classes  are  cancelled  regu- 
larly lest  the  children,  when  they  exercise, 
breathe  too  deeply. 

In  his  play,  A  Season  in  the  Sun.  the  late 
Wolcott  Olbbs  made  a  comic  climax  of  the 
scene  In  which  the  hero,  as  a  hurricane  ap- 
proaches his  summer  home,  goes  to  the  book- 
shelf to  look  up  "hurricane"  in  the  diction- 
ary. In  a  sense,  we're  doing  the  same  thing. 
But  the  word  we're  looking  up  is  "humani- 
clde."  And  I  think  we've  found  the  defini- 
tion. Now  what  do  we  do,  before  it's  too 
late,  to  put  our  knowledge  to  use? 

Since  I  myself  first  became  interested  In — 
and  then  horrified  by — what  we're  doing  to 
ourselves  and  our  environment,  I've  learned 
a  good  deal  about  the  legal  and  the  economic 
aspects  of  the  environmental  crisis.  If  we 
had  enough  time  today.  I  would  like  to  trace 
for  you  the  history  of  oiu-  so-called  environ- 
mental protection  laws — starting  with  the 
first  one  of  consequence  put  on  the  books  in 
1889  and  continuing  through  the  Water 
Quality  Improvement  Act  of  1970.  Or  we 
could  review  together  the  projections  now 
being  made  by  the  econometrlclans  of  the 
cost  to  clean  up  our  waterways  and  our  at- 
mosphere: and  spend  time  assessing  the  pro- 
posals, from  taxes  on  future  Junk  to  fines  to 
direct  Increases  In  consumer  prices,  by  which 
cleanup  costs  can  be  transferred  to  society 
as  a  whole. 

The  legal  history  of  our  unconcern  and 
then  our  concern  with  the  environment  is 
fascinating.  The  costs  of  cleanup  will  right- 
ly preoccupy  leadership  In  the  future.  These 
problems,  indeed,  will  preoccupy  you  as  you 
move  on  Into  your  careers.  If  I  bypass  these 
issues  now,  It's  not  because  they're  unim- 
portant. Rather,  it's  because  I'm  sure  that 
most  of  you  are  already  thoroughly  versed 
m  the  costs  and  legal  mechanics  by  which 
environmental  cleanup  will  have  to  iaegln  to 
be  implemented.  After  all  this  is  the  Har- 
vard Business  School! 

So  first  today  I  want  to  warn  you  against 
the  argument  advanced  by  some  leading  in- 
dustrialists; namely  that  If  we  forego  short- 
term  profit  we  may  have  no  long-term  fu- 
ture; in  the  market  economy,  we  will  be  eat- 
en IX  we  don't  advance  avariciously  on  all 
fours.  I  disagree  with  this  thinking  100  per- 
cent, and  this  Is  not  an  ivory  tower  planner 
talking.  With  others.  I  have  built  a  business 
from  a  9100,000  equity  Investment  in  1960 
to  a  Company  with  a  net  worth  of  $38  mil- 
lion as  of  last  year  end.  In  that  Journey 
there  were  many  days  of  no  profit,  forget 
staort-term  profit. 

While  we  must  have  broad  environmental 
legislation  which  prescribes  uniform  treat- 
ment— both  carrot  and  rtlck — for  Industry, 
Industry  must  do  its  part  even,  and  most 
probably,  at  the  cost  of  short-term  profit.  I 
do  not  beUeve  that  the  rightful  public 
tnxlety  over  the  environmental  crisis  will 
stand  for  any  other  course.  Nor  do  I  believe 
It  should. 

This  being  the  ewe,  I  suspect  that  the 
crisis  at  the  environment  and  the  related 
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crisis,  as  they  pertain  to  the  business  com- 
munity, are  going  to  alter  that  community 
permanently.  Let  me  take  this  thought  the 
next  step  in  a  familiar  context,  that  of  the 
old  argument  about  the  social  responsi- 
bility of  the  business  organization.  In  my 
day  here  It  was  called  "Business  Responsi- 
bilities In  American  Society,"  although  the 
subject  matter  was  far  removed  from  what  I 
am  advocating  today.  Then  we  all  decided 
that,  yet.  the  organization  does  have  defi- 
nite social  responsibilities  .  .  .  that,  in  the 
pursuit  of  these,  short-term  profits  can  be 
held  down  in  favor  of  longer-term  Invest- 
ments In  the  betterment  of  society  .  .  .  and 
that  this  strategy  in  truth  is  the  best  possible 
management  strategy  for  a  business  to  adopt, 
because  it  constitutes  insurance  of  a  better 
future  for  all. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  urgent  threat  to  sur- 
vival posed  by  our  depredations  against  the 
environment  has  brought  the  future  right 
to  our  doorstep.  As  President  Nixon  has  said, 
"it  Is  now  or  never".  Our  whole  notion  cf 
redirecting  some  of  our  resources  into  so- 
cially valuable  projects  but  keeping  most  of 
our  resources  In  making  money  Irrespective 
of  the  consequences  will  no  longer  wash.  The 
trick  will  be  to  direct  most  of  our  resources 
to  rendering  society  more  humane  and  more 
livable  and  making  money  In  so  doing.  What 
I  am  really  suggesting  is  a  reordering  of  busi- 
ness priorities,  of  taking  the  quality  of  life 
issue  out  of  the  public  relations  department 
and  putting  it  right  smack  on  the  Presi- 
dent's desk,  as  top  priority!  In  all  areas,  and 
in  all  forms,  quality  of  life  must  weigh 
equally  with  Adam  Smith's  market  mecha- 
nism in  the  allocation  of  resources. 

Does  this  mean  the  death  of  the  profit- 
system  and  of  free  enterprise  capitalism?  In 
a  thousand  speeches  before  a  thousand  Ro- 
tary Clubs,  It  perhaps  will.  But  In  this 
speech,  it  obviously  doesn't.  I  do  think  that 
the  mishandling  of  the  issue  by  some  busi- 
nessmen will  compound  the  woes  of  transi- 
tion. But  I  also  think  we're  headed  for  a  type 
of  redefinition,  not  an  abolition,  of  the  con- 
cept of  profit — one  that  will  assess  corporate 
gains  and  losses  not  only  In  terms  of  dollars 
but  also  in  terms  of  social  benefits  realized 
or  not  realized. 

At  this  point,  I  can  almost  read  the  minds 
of  some  of  you  who  are  thinking;  Well  and 
good.  But  how  do  you  convert  social  benefit 
gains  into  measurable  indicators?  How  do 
you  quantify  benevolence? 

The  assumption  that  you  can  measiu'e 
business  performance  only  by  money  stand- 
ards— and  its  counterpart  that  you  can't 
assess  social  beneficience  In  money  terms — 
is  like  the  assumption  that  the  bumble  bee 
can't  fly.  No  matter  what  the  aerodynamic 
engineers  prove  on  the  drawingboard.  It 
damn  well  does  fly.  And  the  quantification 
of  social  gains,  despite  the  abstract  logic  of 
some  theoreticians,  is  proceeding  apace.  As 
evidence,  let  me  refer  you  to  an  article  by 
Robert  Beyer  in  the  March,  1969.  Jhurnal  of 
Accountancy.  Mr.  Beyer  is  managing  partner 
of  Touche.  Ross,  Bailey  &  Smart  in  New  York. 
Needless  to  add.  his  other  management  cre- 
dentials are  Impeccable.  In  his  article.  "The 
Modern  Management  Approcwh  to  a  Program 
of  Social  Improvement",  Mr.  Beyer  explains 
what's  being  done  today  In  Detroit  to  quan- 
tify the  results  of  the  city's  welfare  pro- 
grams. Among  many  other  insightful  com- 
ments, the  article  includes  this  one: 

"The  degree  to  which  basic  human  needs 
are  reduced,  and  the  time  it  takes  for  reduc- 
tion to  occur.  Is  the  acid  test  of  a  social 
program's  success.  Continuing  measurement, 
reliably  controlled  In  the  best  accounting 
tradition,  provides  a  valuable  Instrument  of 
continuing  evaluation.  The  absence  of  this 
Ingredient  Is  responsible  for  the  failure  of 
more  social  improvement  programs  In  the 
past  than  any  other  single  factor." 

It  can  be  done  and  I  Interpret  Mr.  IBeyet's 
remark  as  a  direct  rebuke  to  the  doubters. 
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Broadly,  he's  suggesting  that  U  we  apply  the 
same  skill  and  control  to  managing  social 
Improvement  that  we're  applying  to  manag- 
ing bvislnesses,  we  will  be  able  to  measure 
quantitatively  the  effect  of  our  Involvement, 

There  are  those  In  business  today,  in  the 
ranks  of  top  management,  who  object  to  busi- 
ness involvement  in  not-for-money-proflt 
social  endeavors,  or  profit  endeavors  with 
a  socially  responsible  overtone.  They  feel  sin- 
cerely that  such  endeavors  are  primarily  the 
concern  of  government.  I  disagree.  It  seems 
to  me  that  future  historians  will  see  much 
of  the  American  20th  century  In  terms  of 
brilliant  theoretical  proposals  on  the  part 
of  government,  but  of  correspondingly  dis- 
mal administrative  realities.  I  hold  with 
Peter  Drucker  that  the  Job  of  government  is 
to  propose  directions  for  society  and  to  legis- 
late the  rewards  and  penalties  into  being. 
But  it's  the  role  of  enterprise  to  act.  to  man- 
age, to  innovate  and  to  bring  about  social 
change.  This,  after  all,  is  what  businessmen 
are  good  at  doing.  As  a  matter  of  past  his- 
torical fact,  one  of  the  reasons  big  govern- 
ment arose  in  the  first  place  was  because  pri- 
vate enterprise — lacking  the  motivation  of 
survival — shirked  for  so  long  Its  environmen- 
tal and  social  responsibilities. 

Now,  we  have  no  choice  but  to  assume  these 
responsibilities  and  we  do  have  the  primal 
motivation  of  survival.  Par  from  wishing  the 
government  to  do  an  incompetent  Job  with 
them,  I'm  willing  to  hope  that  we  recapture 
from  government  all  kinds  of  business- 
related  endeavors  and  make  money  in  so 
doing.  In  sum,  not  only  do  I  hope  as  a  busi- 
nessman for  the  ?  ion's  share  of  the  work  to 
be  done  on  our  environment,  but  I  favor  also 
the  "reprlvatlzation" — another  phrase  of 
Drucker's — of  the  postal  services,  the  lending 
agencies  and  other  unwieldy  factories  of  gov- 
ernment administration. 

What  win  business  life  be  like  after  the 
millennium  of  a  new  definition  of  profit?  Will 
businessmen  be  forced  to  say,  like  the  old 
wiZMd  in  the  Lord  of  the  Rings,  "the  Third 
Age  of  the  world  is  ended,  and  the  new  age 
is  begun;  and  though  much  has  been  saved, 
much  must  now  pass  away"?  I  don't  think 
we're  quite  ready  to  put  aside  our  energy  and 
Initiative  or  to  say  goodby  to  the  American 
Dream,  But  I  do  think  that  our  business  life, 
which  has  changed  so  much  over  the  past 
decade,  will  change  even  more  over  the  next. 
I  think  In  many  respects  it  will  be  even  more 
satisfying  to  be  in  business  than  it  has  been. 
Echoing  the  comments  of  another  sage.  John 
Maynard  Keynes,  "I  look  forward,  therefore, 
in  days  not  so  very  remote,  to  the  greatest 
change  which  has  ever  occurred  In  the  ma- 
terial environment  of  life  for  human  beings 
in  the  aggregate.  .  .  .  The  critical  difference 
will  be  realized  when  prosperity  has  become 
so  general  that  the  nature  of  one's  duty  to 
one's  neighbor  Is  changed." 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  1  think  the  nature 
of  our  duty  has  changed  Indeed.  With 
Keynes — Keynes  the  man — ^I  feel  that  "It  will 
remain  reasonable  to  be  economically  pur- 
posive for  others  after  It  has  ceased  to  be 
reasonable  for  oneself."  This,  I  think.  Is  to 
become  the  major  motif  of  business.  It  must, 
if  we.  our  system,  and  our  way  of  life  are  to 
survive. 


LEAD  POISONING:  CHILD  KILLER 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  27.  1970 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
large  number  of  lead  poisoning  cases 
reported  In  recent  months  has  attracted 
the  attention  of  conctmed  public  officials 
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and  organizations  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Such  poisonings  occur  among  young 
childien,  almost  always  between  the 
ages  of  1  and  6.  who  eat  crumbling 
plaster  or  paint  chips  heavy  in  lead  con- 
tent that  they  find  on  the  floor  or  peel 
off  the  walls  of  older  mostly  slum  dwell- 
ings. Because  the  symptoms  of  lead' 
poisoning  are  so  similar  to  symptoms  of 
other  diseases,  such  as  the  common  cold, 
and  flu,  medical  authorities  often  mistake 
lead  poisoning  for  other  ailments. 

Progress  is  being  made,  however,  not 
only  in  diagnosis  and  treatment,  but  in 
the  awareness  of  officialdom  and  the  pub- 
lic. Many  citizen  groups  such  as  the 
VITA-D.C.  Committee  on  Lead  Poison- 
ing, are  engaged  in  an  effort  to  dissemi- 
nate information  to  residents  of  the  Inner 
city  where  older  dwellings  aboimd  and  to 
educate  them  to  the  hazard  to  their 
children  of  lead  poisoning.  The  im- 
portance of  the|e  efforts  cannot  be 
minimized.  '^^ 

Legislation  introduced  in  the  Congress 
was  the  subject  of  recent  hearings  held 
by  the  subcommittee  on  housing  of  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 

Most  significant  was  the  testimony 
presented  by  Dr.  Hazel  Swann,  a  volim- 
teer  with  Volunteers  for  International 
Technical  Assistance  (VITAi .  Accom- 
panying Dr.  Swann  was  Mrs.  Romana 
Parker  whose  son  was  the  District  of 
Columbia's  first  recorded  lead  paint 
poisoning  casualty. 

Dr.  Swann's  statement  is  a  clear 
delineation  of  the  problem  as  well  as 
offering  sound  recommendations  for  its 
ultimate  solution. 

The  statement  follows : 
Statement  by  the  VITA-D.C.  Committee 
ON  Lead  Poisoning 

PRESENTED  TO  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  HOUSING, 
CHAIRED  BY  THE  HONORABLE  WILLIAM  A.  BAR- 
RETT,   CHAIRMAN 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Committee, 
we  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  address 
you.  Our  message  is  an  urgent  one  that  af- 
fects potentially  thousands  of  children  living 
in  slum  housing  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
as  well  as  children  in  many  other  parts  of 
the  nation. 

Mv  name  is  Dr.  Hazel  Swann.  I'm  a  volun- 
teer with  the  VITA-D.C.  Office.  VITA,  or 
Volunteers  for  International  Technical  As- 
sistance, along  with  a  number  of  D.C.  com- 
munity organizations  has  formed  the  VITA- 
D.C.  Committee  on  Lead  Poisoning.  I  am 
here  representing  that  broad  group,  on  behalf 
of  our  children. 

The  lady  with  me  is  Mrs.  Romana  Parker, 
of  the  North  East  section  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Mrs.  Parker  is  the  mother  of  a 
child,  Ricky  Parker,  whose  tragic  death  in 
June  of  this  year  was  a  result  of  lead  poi- 
soning. 

Ricky  Parker  was  pretty  much  of  a  normal 
three  year  old.  Maybe  big  for  his  age.  but 
normal  otherwise.  Except  that  he  had  a  habit 
of  sitting  on  the  steps  In  his  house  and 
cramming  bits  of  things  into  his  mouth 
that  he  shouldn't  eat. 

He  lived  at  229  P  Street,  N.E.  with  his 
mother,  Mrs.  Romana  Parker,  and  two  other 
children — a  sister  21  and  a  brother  18.  His 
father  Is  ill  and  In  a  veteran's  hospital. 

On  June  22,  very  early,  he  died.  He  was 
dead  when  his  mother  reached  the  hospital. 

An  autopsy  showed  he  died  of  lead  poison- 
ing. Ricky  Parker  became  the  first  recorded 
lead  poisoning  death  In  the  District,  accord- 
ing to  health  department  officials.  He  was  not 
the  first  child  to  die  of  the  disease.  The 
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autospy  showed  that  Ricky  had  lead  in  his 
knees;  bits  of  paint  chips  in  his  colon;  and 
plaster  chips  and  paint  chips  In  his  stomach. 

His  mother  said  he  had  been  eating  paint 
wherever  he  could  find  it  In  the  house  for  a 
year,  but  never  showed  any  adverse  signs  of 
lead  poisoning.  Every  time  she  would  catch 
him,  she  would  make  him  quit.  She  patched 
the  walls  in  the  old  house  with  plaster 
wherever  she  would  find  him  picking  at  flak- 
ing paint.  She  said  he  couldn't  stop  eating 
paint  and  that  just  before  he  died.  It  almost 
became  a  mania  with  him  trying  to  find 
paint  and  plaster  that  he  could  eat. 

Why  did  Ricky  have  to  die?  Lead  poisoning 
is  a  completely  preventable  disease  that  at- 
tacks children  living  in  slums.  Its  victims 
are  most  often  children  between  the  ages  or 
1  and  6  who  eat  bits  of  crumbling  plaster  or 
peeling  paint  that  is  heavy  in  lead  content. 
No  one  knows  for  sure  just  how  many  chil- 
dren suffer  from  the  disease,  but  every  year 
children  die  from  It.  No  one  knows  how  many 
children  die  or  are  Irreparably  damaged  by 
lead  poisoning  because  the  District  Govern- 
ment only  began  in  April  of  this  year  to  re- 
quire doctors  to  repwrt  cases  of  lead  poison- 
ing. This  is  the  first  substantive  effort  at  any 
kind  of  legislation  to  deal  with  the  problem 
of  lead  pyotsoning  In  the  District. 

The  infant  who  drops  his  bottle  Into  a  pile 
of  chipped  paint  on  the  floor  or  the  toddler 
who  crams  bits  of  broken  plaster  or  putty 
into  his  mouth  Is  susceptible  to  lead  poison- 
ing. It  has  been  estimated  that  one  child  in 
15  between  the  ages  of  one  and  six  who  lives 
in  slum  housing  has  more  lead  in  his  system 
than  is  safe. 

Parents  must  know  how  to  detect  lead 
poisoning  in  their  children  early  before  the 
case  is  too  severe  to  prevent  Irreparable 
damage.  That  Is  sometimes  hard  to  do  be- 
cause the  early  symptoms  are  vague  and 
could  indicate  several  other  types  of  diseases 
or  Illnesses  in  children.  But,  If  a  child  who  Is 
exposed  to  old  paint,  putty  or  plaster  shows 
these  symptoms,  medical  help  should  be  ob- 
tained for  him. 

Symptoms  may  be  very  mild  or  quite 
severe.  In  the  very  young  child,  symptoms 
may  appear  shortly  after  exposure  to  the 
lead. 

Mild  symptoms  Include  headache,  irri- 
tability, inability  to  sleep,  stomach  ache, 
weakness,  loss  of  weight,  vomiting,  or  loss 
of  appetite.  In  severe  cases,  the  symptoms 
may  Include  dizziness,  staggering,  paralysis, 
pains  in  Joints,  convulsions,  or  blindness. 

As  you  can  see,  the  early  symptoms  of 
lead  poisoning  can  be  and  are  easily  mistaken 
for  other,  less  virulent  diseases.  In  terms  of 
medical  costs  and  possible  loss  of  life.  It  Is 
easier  to  prevent  the  disease  by  removing 
all  old.  peeling  paint,  plaster,  and  putty  from 
walls  within  four  feet  of  the  floor.  These  pre- 
cautions may  help  prevent  the  often  per- 
manent damages  of  lead  poisoning.  May  I 
emphasize  that  ignorance  is  widespread.  Re- 
portedly Ricky  for  some  time,  was  treated  for 
Anemia,  ndt  Lead  Poisoning. 

The  VITA-D.C.  Committee  on  Lead  Poison- 
ing came  Into  being  several  months  ago.  It 
was  originally  composed  of  representatives 
from  two  social  organizations,  two  VITA- 
Volunteers  and  the  VITA-D.C.  staff.  There 
are  now  about  ten  participating  community 
organizations.  The  goal  of  the  committee  has 
been  to  launch  an  informational  campmlgn. 
directed  to  the  parents  of  children  living  In 
DC.  slum  housing;  better  described  as  the 
DC.  Lead  Belt. 

A  simple  Informational  pamphlet  was  de- 
signed by  the  committee,  and  through  the 
efforts  of  the  participating  community  orga- 
nizations, over  25,000  pamphlets  have  been 
distributed.  Approximately  half  were  dis- 
tributed on  a  door  to  door  basis.  Others  were 
distributed  through  52  child  care  centers,  and 
12  inner-city  schools.  Well  over  400  i>ersons 
have  been  involved  In  this  effort.  This  Is  not 
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enough!  While  we  were  working.  Rlckv 
Parker  died  of  Lead  Poisoning! 

We  are  aware  of  a  recent  blood  testing 
campaign  conducted  on  a  number  of  chil- 
dren In  the  District.  This  is  a  worthwhile 
beginning,  but  it  is  still  only  a  small  step 
toward  a  curative  measure.  Until  children 
can  be  treated  and  returned  to  a  home  free 
from  the  presence  of  lead,  doctors,  parents, 
and  helpless  children  wUl  be  caught  in  a 
vicious  cycle  of  band-aid  remedies,  in  which 
the  real  cause  is  never  stopped.  In  short. 
Prevention  must  be  emphasized. 

What  Is  to  be  done  first?  A  massive  infor- 
mation educational  campaign  must  be 
mounted.  It  should  be  directed  towards  the 
populations  most  vulnerable  to  the  disease 
(Slum  dwellers),  and  those  persons  most  in- 
volved with  the  problem,  i.e.,  community 
health  clinics,  landlords,  MDs,  community 
organizations,  etc. 

HEW  could  mount  an  effective  series  of 
public  service  announcements  that  would 
utilize  community  organization  people  in  the 
delivery  of  the  message. 

Appeals  to  the  news  media  for  re.search 
and  coverage  should  be  made.  Specific  ap- 
peals should  be  made  to  the  most  popular 
radio  stations  in  said  areas.  Persons  forced  to 
reside  in  slum  housing  should  be  made  very 
knowledgeable  of  the  high  potential  danger 
of  peeling  paint  and  crumbling  plaster. 

OEO  could  activate  distribution  of  infor- 
mational materials  to  Communltv  Action 
Programs  located  in  areas  that  have  a  high 
concentration  of  slum  housing. 

All  headstart  and  childcare  centers  in  lead- 
belt  areas  should  receive  informational  ma- 
terials. All  school  systems  in  these  areas 
should  be  alerted  to  the  problems  through 
informational  materials,  that  could  be  passed 
onto  the  Parent-Teachers  Associations,  etc. 

In  addition  to  the  recommended  massive 
Informational  educational  campaign,  we 
strongly  recommend  that  any  national  legis- 
lation dealing  with  lead  poisoning  In  children 
place  the  greater  emphasis  on  preventive 
rather  than  curative  approaches.  Detection 
and  treatment  programs  only  would  see 
children  returning  to  the  same  Infectious 
environment,  each  time  coming  closer  to 
death  or  permanent  physical  damage,  such 
a.s  blindness  or  mental  retardation. 

We  realize  that  many  people  see  problems 
with  such  legislation— Is  the  present  landlord 
responsible?  What  kind  of  feasible  system  of 
removal  Is  available?  What  are  the  effective 
means  of  enforcement?  These  are  not  major 
problems  to  those  of  as  who  are  truly  con- 
cerned. Landlords  are  legally  responsible  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  property  they  own. 
Removal  of  paint  from  a  row-house  can  be 
accomplished  at  far  less  cost  than  medical 
treatment  for  one  child.  We  know  the  prob- 
lem can  be  solved  with  adequate  funds  and 
legislation.  As  representatives  of  the  com- 
mtmlty,  our  greatest  concern  Is  that  whatever 
legislation  is  enacted  be  stringently  enforced. 
Too  often,  the  community  of  the  poor  has 
been  disillusioned  with  paper  legislation  In 
which  there  Is  no  strong  enforcement  pro- 
vision. Our  participating  organizations  are 
located  In  the  problem  areas  and  can  assure 
their  assistance  In  the  enforcement  of  what- 
ever provisions  are  enacted  to  end  the  death 
of  small  children  by  lead  poisoning. 


THE   NEGRO   IN    WORLD   HISTORY 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\'XS 
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Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unan- 
imous consent  I  include  the  following 
article  from  Tuesday  magazine,  June 
1970: 
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Dr.  Ernxst  E.  Just 

A  modest,  withdrawn  man  who  avoided  pol- 
ItlCB,  It  would  have  seemed  uncommonly 
strange  to  Dr.  Ernest  Everett  Just  had  he 
known  that  after  his  death  he  was  to  become 
a  central  figure  In  a  battle  which  was  as  much 
Ideological  as  It  was  scientific,  a  battle  which 
pitted  sclentlBtfi  from  one  side  of  the  Iron 
Curtain  agalnat  those  from  the  other.  But, 
although  during  his  lifetime  Dr.  Just  had 
shunned  both  publicity  and  controversy  ex- 
cept for  those  quiet,  scholarly  arguments 
which  might  follow  from  his  frequent  publi- 
cations m  the  scientific  Journals,  It  happened. 
And  the  quiet,  single-minded  Dr.  Just  no 
doubt  would  have  found  It  ludlcrotis  to  at- 
tempt to  explain  science  In  terms  of  politics 
or  politics  In  terms  of  science. 

Dr.  Just  was  a  biologist,  one  of  America's 
most  brilliant  and  original  experimental  bi- 
ologists, a  m&n  whose  person  and  work  were 
respected  throughout  the  world's  scientific 
community.  But  as  with  most  scientists — 
and  espec&lly  those  of  the  first  half  of  this 
century  who  were  black — he  was  little  known 
outside  his  tight  little  community  of  fellow 
researchers.  What  brought  him  to  wider  at- 
tention after  his  death  was  not,  finally,  the 
body  of  his  more  than  40  yectfs  of  brilliant 
work,  but  the  conclusions  laymen  were  to 
draw  from  his  final  book.  The  Biology  of  the 
Cell  Surface.  To  say  he  came  to  wider  atten- 
tion even  then  Is,  perhapw,  to  overstate  the 
case:  He  came  to  the  attention  of  the  polit- 
ical polemicists  who  were  fighting  the  Cold 
War  with  words  and  who  were  willing  to  seize 
on  anything  at  hand  to  score  debating  points. 

The  book  Dr.  Just  published  shortly  before 
his  death  In  1941  represented  an  attack  upon 
the  traditional  biology  and  especially  upon 
the  gene  theory.  And  It  was  an  attack  some- 
what similar  to — although  Dr.  Just's  research 
was  entirely  Independent  of — the  theories  of 
the  Russian  scientists,  Mlchurln  and  Lysenko. 
Such  a  coincidence  would  not  usually.  In  a 
science  so  remote  to  most  laymen  as  biology, 
have  created  a  furor  except  that  there  was 
much  more  to  It,  from  a  Marxist  point  of 
view,  than  a  theory  of  physical  science.  The 
Marxists  chose  to  view  the  theories  of  Ml- 
churln and  Lysenko  as  theories  which  bul- 
warked their  views  of  the  world,  history  and 
social  organization  as  well — subjects  far  re- 
moved from  the  biology  of  the  cell  surface. 
And,  In  the  world  of  the  Cold  War,  Western- 
ers chose  to  believe  that  these  theories  must, 
perforce,  be  wrong. 

The  core  of  the  argument  was  the  tradi- 
tional view,  first  put  forth  by  Gregor  Mendel, 
that  hereditary  characteristics  are  trans- 
mitted from  one  generation  to  another  only 
through  the  genes  attached  to  the  chromo- 
some within  the  nucleus  of  the  cell  and  that 
those  characteristics  cannot  be  modified  by 
environment.  The  Russian  Tromfin  Lysenko's 
theories  ran  directly  counter  to  Mendel's.  He 
maintained  that  basic  physiological  changes 
m  Individuals  may  result  from  their  environ- 
ment and  that  they  may  then  transmit  those 
changes  to  the  next  generation :  In  short,  that 
heredity  may  be  affected  by  environment. 
Prom  the  Communist  point  of  view  Lysenko's 
theories  assumed  an  Importance  beyond  the 
field  of  biology  because  they  seemed  to  sup- 
port In  the  physical  sciences  what  Marxists 
already  believed  In  the  social  sciences — that 
a  carefully  controlled  environment  can  lead 
to  specific  changes  In  man's  condition  and  In 
man  himself. 

Now  It  would  seem  strange  that  a  non -po- 
litical black  American  scientist  should  be- 
come embroiled  In  such  an  abstract  Interna- 
tional political  argument  with  ramifications 
far  outside  the  field  In  which  he  spent  blR 
life — and.  In  fact.  Dr.  Just  didn't.  It  was 
only  after  his  death  that  laymen  discovered 
in  his  last  book  that  he  had  Insisted  that  the 
idea  that  only  the  nucleus  of  the  cell  af- 
fected heredity  and  the  rest  of  the  cell  did 
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not  was  false.  And  he  did  not  directly  sup- 
port Lysenko's  theories,  although  he  arrived 
at  many  of  the  same  conclusions. 

".  .  .  a  conception  which  assumes  that 
either  the  Individual  alone  or  only  the  out- 
side world  Is  real,  has  no  biological  basis," 
he  wrote.  "The  lnterdei)endence  between  in- 
dividual and  outside  world  is  a  postulate 
which  has  its  sanction  not  from  any  abstract 
philosophical  principle,  but  is  true  because 
of  the  biological  basis  here  set  forth  (in  Bt- 
ology  of  the  Cell  Surface].  The  best  system 
of  philosophy,  then.  Is  that  which  recognizes 
living  thing  and  outside  world  as  one  Inter- 
dependent continuum." 

It  was  a  long,  but  direct,  path  which 
brought  Ernest  Everett  Just  to  a  position  as 
a  figure  of  posthumous  international  con- 
troversy from  his  beginnings  In  Charleston, 
S.C.  He  was  born  August  14.  1883.  the  son 
of  Charles  Prazler  and  Mary  Matthews  Just. 
His  father  was  a  wharf  builder  who  con- 
structed some  of  Charleston's  largest  piers 
before  he  died  when  Ernest  was  four.  His 
mother  supported  her  three  children  after 
their  father's  death  by  working  In  the  nearby 
phosphate  fields  and  by  teaching  In  a  school 
she  established  with  money  she  got  by  selling 
some  property.  Just  went  to  his  mother's 
school  and  from  there  to  the  Industrial 
School  of  Orangeburg,  now  South  Carolina 
State  College. 

After  he  left  the  Industrial  school,  young 
Just  decided  to  go  North  to  study,  found  a 
Job  on  the  Clyde  Line  (a  coastal  boat  service) 
and  worked  his  way  to  New  York  where  he 
arrived,  he  later  said,  "with  $5  and  two  pairs 
of  shoes,  one  very  worn  and  the  other  service- 
able." He  worked  In  New  York  long  enough 
to  get  money  to  put  himself  Into  Kimball 
Academy  In  Merlden.  New  Hampshire.  At 
Kimball  he  supported  himself  with  scholar- 
shlp)s  and  with  odd  Jobs,  washing  dishes, 
shining  shoes  and  so  forth.  He  completed 
the  four-year  course  In  three  years  and  found 
time  as  well  to  win  a  prize  two  years  in  a  row 
for  extemporaneous  speaking,  become  presi- 
dent of  the  debating  society  and  editor  of  the 
school  paper. 

In  later  years  he  told  his  children  that 
while  he  was  washing  dishes  one  day  at 
Kimball  he  had  a  sudden  feeling  that  he 
must  go  home.  He  took  off  his  apron,  walked 
off  the  campus,  stopped  In  New  York  long 
enough  to  pick  up  his  brother.  Hunter,  who 
was  working  In  the  city,  and  made  for 
Charleston.  He  arrived  late  at  night  and 
knocked  several  times  on  his  door  without 
getting  an  answer.  Finally  a  neighbor  called 
from  a  house  next  door:  "Ernest,  Is  that 
you?"  Yes.  he  said.  It  was.  "We've  been  try- 
ing to  reach  you  for  three  days."  the  neigh- 
bor said.  "Your  mother  was  burled  this 
morning." 

From  Kimball,  Just  went  to  Dartmouth 
College.  There  he  seems  to  have  been  some- 
thing of  a  renaissance  man  In  the  sense  that 
his  Interests  were  wiae-ranglng  and  his 
grades  were  extraordinary.  During  his  fresh- 
man year  he  made  the  highest  mark  ever  by 
a  Dartmouth  student  In  Greek.  He  thought 
seriously  of  specializing  in  Greek  and  writ- 
ing on  a  phase  of  the  language  which  Inter- 
ested him  when  he  discovered  that  a  German 
scholar  already  had  done  such  work  and  Just 
abandoned  the  project.  He  was  a  Rufus 
Choate  scholar  for  two  years  at  Dartmouth 
and  was  elected  to  the  scholastic  honor  so- 
ciety. Phi  Beta  Kappa.  He  won  his  degree  In 
1907  with  the  only  magna  cum  laude  honors 
given  that  year.  He  graduated  with  special 
honors  in  both  zoology  and  history — the  first 
Dartmouth  student  ever  to  take  special  hon- 
ors In  two  fields — and  with  honors  In  botany 
and  sociology. 

Bishop  Wilbur  P.  Thlrkleld,  president  of 
Howard  University  from  1906  to  1912.  wrote 
years  later  of  how  he  had  hired  Ernest  Just 
in  1907  as  an  instructor  In  English  at  a  salary 
of  $400  a  year  because:  "I  sensed  the  need 
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of  exalting  English  in  the  curriculum."  The 
next  year  Bishop  Thlrkleld  was  planning  a 
new  science  hall  for  the  university  and  asked 
Just  to  switch  from  English  to  biology.  "Hav- 
ing gained  the  warm  admiration  of  his  stu- 
dents In  English,"  the  Bishop  wrote,  "In- 
structor Just  was  not  favorable  to  the  change. 
He  has  since  told  me  how  Incensed  he  became 
over  my  Insistence  that  he  take  the  Instruc- 
torshlp  in  biology  on  the  plea  that  while  I 
could  secure  teachers  of  English,  Just  was 
the  only  well-equipped  man  of  the  colored 
group  whom  I  could  secure  for  biology." 

How  right  he  was,  the  Bishop  could  not 
have  knovim.  During  his  first  year  of  study- 
ing biology  at  Dartmouth  Just  had  discov- 
ered how  little,  comparatively  speaking,  was 
known  of  the  development  of  the  egg.  The 
subject  intrigued  him  and  he  decided  to 
make  It  bJa  Bpecialty.  In  1909  he  began 
graduate  work  at  the  Marine  Biological  Lab- 
oratory In  Woods  Hole,  Mass.,  where  he  was 
to  si>end  most  of  his  summers  for  the  next 
30  years,  and  marine  eggs  became  the  center 
of  his  research.  He  wrote  the  first  of  some 
50  papers  he  produced  on  the  subject  In  1912 
and,  after  graduate  work  at  the  University 
of  Chicago,  won  his  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
degree  In  biology  there  in  1916. 

Meanwhile,  In  1912,  he  had  married  Ethel 
Hlghwarden,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  a  graduate 
of  Ohio  State  University  who  was  teaching 
at  Dunbar  High  School  In  Washington.  DC. 
The  couple  had  three  children:  Margaret, 
now  Dr.  Margaret  Just  Butcher,  distin- 
guished professor  of  American  Literature  at 
Federal  City  College  in  Washington:  High- 
warden,  now  a  school  principal  In  Cordle, 
Ga.;  and  Marlbel.  now  Mrs.  Marlbel  Butler, 
an  employee  of  the  Bureau  of  Census  In 
Washington.  And  despite  his  own  hardships 
at  the  time,  Dr.  Just  while  still  in  college 
had  managed  to  put  his  brother,  Hunter, 
and  sister,  Inez,  through  school  as  well.  Both 
are  still  living.  Inez,  now  Mrs.  Inez  Harris, 
went  through  Preedman's  Nursing  School  In 
Washington,  later  established  her  own  prac- 
tical nursing  school,  and  now  lives  in  re- 
tirement in  Los  Angeles. 

Even  before  he  won  his  doctorate  degree. 
Dr.  Just  had  become  so  widely  known  that 
In  1915  he  was  awarded  the  first  Splngarn 
Medal,  awarded  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Splngarn,  first 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People  to  "the  man  or  woman  of 
African  descent  and  American  citizenship 
who  shall  have  made  the  highest  achieve- 
ment during  the  preceding  year  or  yean 
in  any  honorable  field  of  human  endeavor." 
He  won  specifically  for  his  work  in  physiology 
and  for  Improving  the  standards  of  Negro 
medical  schools.  He  had  by  this  time  become 
head  of  Howard's  Department  of  Zoology 
and  a  professor  of  physiology  at  Howard 
Medical  College  and,  still  making  less  than 
$1,000  a  year,  found  the  $100  prize  a  con- 
siderable addition  to  his  salary.  Yet,  when 
he  won  the  medal,  he  wrote  the  naacp  that 
he  was  sorry  he  had  to  appear  before  an 
audience  to  go  through  the  ceremony  because 
he  felt  such  publicity  was  Incompatible  with 
scientific  endeavor.  And  when  New  York 
Governor  Charles  S.  Whitman  gave  him  the 
medal,    Dr.    Just   said   only.    "Thank   you." 

By  1920,  and  lasting  until  1931,  he  had  be- 
come a  Julius  Rosenwald  Fellow  In  Biology 
of  the  National  Research  Council  and  was 
so  highly  regarded  for  his  work  that  the  Ros- 
enwald Foundation  gave  Howard  an  $80,000, 
five-year  grant  with  the  stipulation  that 
should  Dr.  Just  leave  or  die  within  the  pe- 
riod of  the  grant  the  g^t  would  automati- 
cally be  cancelled.  It  was  not  an  Idle 
thought.  By  the  late  "208  Dr.  Just's  fame 
had  spread  throughout  the  world's  scien- 
tific community  and  there  were  many  lures 
put  before  hUn.  He  was  a  special  lecturer  at 
the  Congress  of  Zoologists  in  Padua,  Italy, 
In  1930.  For  three  consecutive  years  he  did 
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research  at  the  Kaiser  Wllhelm  Institute  for 
Biology  In  Berlin  and  later  worked  several 
times  at  the  Sorbonne  in  Paris  and  the  Bio- 
logical Station  In  Naples.  Once,  while  in 
Naples  for  six  months'  study  financed  by  the 
Rosenwald  Foundation,  he  was  a  guest  of 
the  Prince  of  Monaco  and  conducted  exp)en- 
ments  in  the  Prince's  private  laboratory. 

As  well,  he  became  a  vice-president  of  the 
American  Society  of  Zoologists,  was  an  asso-  • 
elate  editor  of  the  Biological  Bulletin,  the 
journal  of  Moiphology,  Physiological  Zool- 
ogy, the  Collaborator  Protoplasm  of  Berlin 
and  Cytologia  of  Tokyo.  In  the  early  1930s 
he  was  one  of  only  four  American  blacks 
listed  In  the  International  Who's  Who.  The 
others  were  W.  E.  B.  DuBols,  James  Weldon 
Johnson  and  Countee  CuUen. 

His  fame  and  the  stringent  demands  of 
the  teaching  and  research  to  which  he  de- 
voted himself  did  not,  however,  turn  him 
into  a  man  whose  every  waking  thought  was 
devoted  to  science.  His  daughter  Margaret 
remembers  that  "he  Just  loved  to  go  to  the 
movies,  for  Instance.  They  were  segregated 
in  Washington  then,  and  three  or  foit,-  times 
a  week  he  would  go  up  U  Street  to  the  Lin- 
coln or  the  Republic,  many  times  with  me 
when  I  was  old  enough.  Perhaps  It  was  from 
boredom,  I  don't  know.  He  liked  to  play 
tennis  and  played  until  he  was  52  or  63.  He 
loved  to  sail  and  enjoyed  it  particvUarly  the 
summers  he  was  in  Naples.  And  he  learned 
to  ski  when  he  was  in  Switzerland  when  he 
was  In  his  late  40s. 

"And  he  was  an  Inveterate  reader  of  de- 
tective stories,  the  good  ones — Dashiell  Ham- 
mett  and  Agatha  Christie  and  so  forth.  He 
slept  naked  on  the  porch — he  loved  fresh 
air— and  read  in  bed,  with  a  sheet  thrown 
over  him,  one  of  his  detective  stories  every 
night.  He  would  eat  six  or  eight  oranges  a 
night  In  bed  while  he  was  reading  and  make 
my  mother  angry  because  he  would  throw 
the  peelings  and  seeds  on  the  floor. 

"And  he  loved  good  music.  His  first  gift  to 
me  was  a  phonograph.  We  had  excellent  rec- 
ords: Toscanlnl,  Paganlnl,  and  he  was  a 
Bach  enthusiast.  Later  In  life  he  learned  to 
like  good  Jazz.  I  remember  that  when  he 
went  to  Europe  on  a  Rosenwald  grant  in 
1929  he  was  permitted  to  take  his  wife  with 
lilm.  My  mother  was  afraid  of  water  so  he 
took  me  instead  and  took  me  to  see  Show- 
boat in  New  York  the  night  before  we  sailed 
and  loved  the  tunes.  He  particularly  ad- 
mired Ethel  Waters  and  Florence  Mills,  es- 
pecially a  song  called  Supper  Time  that  Flor- 
ence Mills  did  in  one  of  the  Blackbirds 
shows." 

Perhaps  as  a  result  of  the  days  when  he 
had  two  pairs  of  shoes,  "one  very  worn  and 
the  other  sen-iceable,"  Dr.  Just,  his  daugh- 
ter says,  "adored  good  clothes  and  had  them 
all  made  to  order.  He  had  a  black  camel's 
hair  overcoat  he  brushed  every  day.  We  all 
called  it  'the  cat'  and  used  to  tease  him  by 
asking  him  if  he'd  brushed  the  cat  that  day. 

"And  he  was  an  excellent  cook.  He  bought 
a  huge  washtub  to  soak  and  boll  big  15- 
pound  Smlthfield  hams  In  and  my  mother 
always  said,  well,  at  least  she  had  gained  a 
new  washtub  from  It.  He  always  cooked  the 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  meals  and  made 
fruit  and  pound  cakes  he'd  cut  up,  wrap, 
put  in  fancy  baskets  with  nuts  and  things 
and  deliver  them  himself  to  neighbors  he 
liked.  And  he  always  did  the  Christmas 
tree— one  year  It  was  all  in  red  satin  ribbon 
and  another  time  It  was  entirely  decorated 
with  holly.  The  main  thing  he  gave  us  at 
Christmas  was  books,  maybe  a  dozen  each. 
He  always  said  clothes  were  a  necessity  but 
books  were  a  necessary  luxury,  his  daughter 
remembers." 

And,  despite  the  popular  image  of  him  as 
the  always  serious  scholar,  Dr.  Just  had  his 
amusements.  Every  Saturday  night  he  gath- 
ered with  some  oroolea  to  play  cardB  but  oc- 
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caslonally  the  card  sessions  were  adjourned 
so  Dr.  Just  and  his  friends  could  attend  a 
Satxirday  night  performance  at  a  burlesque 
theater  from  which  be  would  return  with  a 
collection  of  burlesque  Jokes,  a  habit  with 
which  his  wife  continually  was  at  odds.  And 
on  Sunday  morning,  with  another  set  of 
friends,  he  habitually  walked  to  downtown 
Washington  for  his  oopy  of  The  New  York 
Times. 

"I  never  heard  my  father  raise  his  voice," 
Margaret  says.  "He  was  very  soft-spoken.  He 
would  Just  look  at  you  and  It  was  worse  than 
any  shout4ng."  Dr.  Just  was  a  tall,  five-foot- 
eleven,  thin  and  handsome  man  who  looked 
the  same  in  middle-age  as  he  had  In  his 
youth  and  whose  hair  never  grayed.  He  espe- 
cially liked  either  very  young  scholars — 
Ralph  Bunche  was  a  particular  favorite — or 
very  old  people. 

Dr.  Just's  domestic  situation  had  steadily 
deteriorated  and,  divorced,  he  was  In  France 
in  1939  before  the  start  of  Wwld  War  11. 
While  there  he  married  a  Swiss-Jewish 
woman  of  German  descent  named  Hedwig 
Schnltzler.  He  had  intended  on  that  trip  to 
remain  In  Europe,  although  there  is  some 
dispute  between  friends  and  cliildren  about 
whether  it  was  a  more  comfortable  racial  cli- 
mate abroad  or  his  domestic  troubles  at 
home  that  had  led  him  to  that  decision.  The 
events  of  history  settled  any  possibility  of 
permanent  expatriation:  World  War  n  broke 
out.  France  fell,  and  Dr.  Just  returned  to 
America. 

"He  called  the  war,  "My  personal  Water- 
loo,' "  his  daughter  recalls.  He  returned  with 
his  new  wife  in  the  summer  of  1940,  taught 
at  Howard  in  the  1940-41  school  year — during 
which  Hedwig  had  his  fotuth  child,  a  daugh- 
ter, Elizabeth — and  went  to  Woods  Hole  for 
another  summer.  During  the  summer  he  suf- 
fered a  sudden  attack,  was  returned  home 
and  died  of  cancer  of  the  pancreas  on  No- 
vember 3,  1941,  in  the  same  room  at  1846 
Third  St.,  N.W.  in  Washington  in  which 
daughter  Margaret  had  been  born.  His  first 
wife  also  died  of  cancer  of  the  pancreas  some 
20  years  later. 

The  problems  Dr.  Just  was  belabored  with 
as  a  man  who  was  both  black  and  a  world- 
famous  scientist  before  society  "was  ready" 
for  such  men,  were  put  poignantly  by  a  white 
friend  and  Woods  Hole  collaborator.  Dr. 
Frank  R.  Lillie,  then  chairman  of  the  de- 
partment of  zoology  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  In  a  memorial  article  in  Science 
magazine.  Dr.  Just,  he  said,  was  "undoubted- 
ly the  best  Investigator  in  the  field  of  biology 
that  the  Negro  people  have  produced  In 
America.  He  was  more  widely  acquainted  with 
the  embryologlcal  resources  of  the  marine 
fauna  than  probably  smy  other  person."  Yet, 
Dr.  Llllle  said.  Dr.  Just's  career  was  a  con- 
stant struggle  for  the  opportunity  for  re- 
search, the  breath  of  life  to  a  scientist. 

"He  was  condemned  by  race  to  remain  at- 
tached to  a  Negro  institution  unfitted  by 
means  and  tradition  to  give  full  opportunity 
to  ambitions  such  as  his,"  Dr.  Lillie  wrote, 
a  conclusion  which  may  have  been  true  of 
Howard  in  the  1920s  and  1930s  but  certainly 
ts  no  longer  so.  "For  this  condition  no  blame 
is  to  be  attached  to  the  institution,  which 
indeed  cooperated,  by  constant  and  prolonged 
leaves  of  absence,  with  Just's  friends  outside 
in  securing  suppwrt  to  enable  him  to  carry 
on  investigations  elsewhere. 

"An  element  of  tragedy  ran  through  all 
Just's  scientific  career  due  to  the  limitations 
Imposed  by  being  a  Negro  In  America,  to 
which  he  oould  make  no  lasting  psychological 
adjustment  in  spite  of  earnest  efforts  on  his 
part.  The  numerous  grants  for  research  did 
not  compensate  for  failure  to  receive  an  ap- 
pointment In  one  of  the  large  universities 
or  research  institutes.  He  felt  this  as  a  social 
stigma  and  hence  unjust  to  a  scientist  of  his 
recognized  standing.  In  Europe  be  was  re- 
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celved  with  universal  kindness  and  made  to 
feel  at  home  in  every  way;  he  did  not  experi- 
ence social  discrimination  on  account  of  his 
race,  and  this  coatributed  greatly  to  his 
happiness  there.  Hence,  In  pan  at  least,  his 
prolonged  self-imposed  exile  on  many  oc- 
casions. That  a  man  of  his  ability,  scientific 
devotion,  and  of  such  strong  personal  loyal- 
ties as  he  gave  and  received,  should  have 
been  warped  In  the  land  of  his  birth  must 
remain  a  matter  for  regret." 

Still,  one  must  wonder  if  Dr.  Llllle  was 
entirely  accurate  in  his  insistence  that  Dr. 
Jtist  was  on  a  constant  search  for  "larger" 
fields.  Just  himself  once  said,  "If  I  can  give 
the  boys  and  girls  a  scientific  start.  It  will 
help  them  in  whatever  they  do  later.  It  will 
clarify  life.  I  doubt  if  I'd  leave  here 
[Howard]  to  go  Into  the  best  research  labora- 
tory In  the  world.  I  believe  in  mass  action, 
and  I'm  here  to  help  raise  the  general  level 
of  race  attainment.  I  feel  as  if  I  ought  to  do 
something  for  my  race  In  the  South."  And 
Margaret  remembers  that  Dr.  Just  had  sever- 
al offers  to  go  to  larger,  better  equipped, 
schools  and  turned  them  all  down  for  one 
reason  or  another. 

"I  remember  when  he  was  Invited  to  go  to 
Brown  University,"  she  says.  "They  told  him 
they  wanted  him,  but  that  he  couldn't  Iden- 
tify with  the  social  life  of  the  campus,  that 
he  had  to  live  in  the  black  section  of  Prov- 
idence Instead  of  on  the  campus.  He  turned 
them  down.  He  had  other,  similar  offers. 
He  was  a  stickler  for  that.  My  brother  High- 
warden  had  eye  trouble,  and  my  father,  a 
devoted  parent,  took  him  to  a  Philadelphia 
oculist  several  times  a  year  because  he  didn't 
think  any  black  oculists  In  Washington  at 
the  time  were  good  enough  to  treat  High- 
warden  and  he  refused  to  sit  In  a  segregated 
waiting  room  walling  for  a  wliite  oculist." 

Another  of  Dr.  Just's  white  friends.  Dr. 
Ben  Karpman,  remembered  talking  about  the 
black  scientist  with  E.  P.  Lyons,  dean  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota  Medical  School.  "The 
greatest  problem  in  American  biology  is 
Professor  Just,"  Karpman  remembered  Lyons 
saying.  "He  properly  belongs  to  an  institu- 
tion like  Rockefeller  Institute,  and  he  was 
the  most  logical  candidate  to  take  the  place 
of  Jacques  Loeb  when  he  died  [in  the  '30s], 
but  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  spending 
millions  of  dollars  to  combat  disease  Interna- 
tionally, couldn't  summon  enough  courage 
to  solve  an  interracial  problem.  By  its  exam- 
ple it  oould  have  set  a  precedent  to  follow 
that  science  knows  no  race  nor  creed.  What 
It  actually  did  was  only  catering  to  old  prej- 
udices in  spite  of  Its  presumed  Internation- 
alism." 

Dr.  Karpman's  obituary  of  Dr.  Just  in  the 
Journal  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases 
said  perhaps  as  much  about  the  scientist  as 
could  be  said: 

"America  has  lost  one  of  the  stalwarts  of 
Its  science  and  the  world  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  and  original  experimental  biologists 
of  the  present  century."  he  wrote.  "Though 
Professor  Just's  special  field  was  cytology 
and  he  never  contributed  a  single  line  to 
psychiatry,  the  results  of  his  experimental 
work  carry  a  far-reaching  message  to  us.  es- 
pecially in  giving  experimentally  supported 
evidence  of  the  tremendous  influences  that 
environment  has  on  constitution. 

"As  a  research  scientist  he  had  boundless 
enthusiasm  for  his  chosen  field,  but  it  was 
a  quiet  rather  than  explosive  enthusiasm. 
His  contributions  were  models  of  scientific 
presentation — succinct,  precise,  direct  with 
great  economy  of  words.  His  work  was  of 
lasting  value;  nothing  he  has  done  will  ever 
have  to  be  done  over  again.  His  work  shows 
a  forceful,  lucid  and  penetrating  mind,  one 
that  does  not  lose  Itself  In  a  mass  of  detail 
but  is  capable  of  divining  at  a  glance  the 
significant  from  the  trivial.  Knowledge  Just 
oozed  out  of  him." 
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FEDERAL  HIGHWAY  TRUST  FUND 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  27,  1970 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Pampa,  Tex.. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  has  met  and 
agreed  upon  a  resolution  favoring  the 
extension  of  the  highway  trust  fund  and 
restricting  trust  fund  disbursements  to 
the  construction  of  highways. 

I  recommend  the  text  of  the  resolu- 
tion to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  for 
it  represents  the  views  of  a  community 
whose  growth  and  vitality  has  been 
greatly  promoted  by  the  Federal  highway 
system.  I  can  personally  attest  to  the 
important  role  this  system  has  played  in 
the  life  of  the  city,  because  Pampa  is  my 
home. 

The  Federal  highway  trust  fund  was 
created  for  a  particular  purpose;  name- 
ly, to  facilitate  the  development  of  a  na- 
tional highway  network.  Since  the  pur- 
pose for  which  the  fund  was  created  has 
not  yet  been  achieved.  I  think  any  allo- 
cation of  trust  fund  moneys  to  unrelated 
uses  would  grossly  distort  the  law  under 
which  the  fund  was  established.  More- 
over, it  would  countenance  a  backdoor 
spending  practice  that  I  find  unjusti- 
fiable by  law  or  by  conscience. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pampa  Chamber  of 
Commerce  is  to  be  commended  for  its 
forthright  position  on  this  issue. 

The  resolution  follows : 

Pampa  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

Pampa.  Tex..  July  20,  1970. 
Congressman  Bob  Price, 
Cannon  Office  Building. 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Bob:  I  am  attaching  a  Resolution 
passed  at  a  recent  meeting  of  our  Chamber 
of  Commerce  Board  of  Directors  relative  to 
the  Federal  Highway  Trust  Fund,  which  is 
self-explanatory. 

We  would  appreciate  your  favorable  con- 
sideration of  this  Resolution. 
Sincerely  yours. 

E.  O.  Wedgeworth, 

Manager. 

RESOLtrrioN 

Whereas,  the  development  of  Improved 
highways  is  vital  for  the  continued  growth 
of  the  community  and  to  the  saving  of  lives 
by  reducing  traffic  fatalities;  and 

Whereas,  financing  of  major  highway  fa- 
cilities has  been  done  through  the  Federal 
Highway  Trust  Fund,  which  has  provided  a 
steady  and  dependable  means  of  highway 
flnsuiclng:  and 

Whereas,  such  Trust  Fund  Is  provided 
through  taxes  of  users  of  such  highways,  and 
such  funds  should  be  limited  to  highway 
construction  and  not  diverted  to  urban 
transportation;  and 

Whereas,  existing  legislation  provided  for 
such  Highway  Trust  Fund  wUl  expire  by  its 
own  provisions  in  1972;  and 

Whereas,  work  authorizations  have  been 
made  for  work  through  1974.  tmd  other  work 
is  on  the  drawing  boards  for  construction 
after  that  date;  and 

Whereas,  this  pay-as-you-go  financing  is  a 
sound  way  for  construction  of  highways; 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Pampa  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce that  It  does  hereby  go  on  record  as 
favoring  the  extension  of  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  and  does  further  favor  that  such  Trust 
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Fund  shall  be  used  solely  for  the  construc- 
tion of  highways  and  not  for  the  construction 
of  high-speed  transit  systems  In  the  metro- 
politan areas,  and  that  a  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion be  furnished  to  Senator  John  Tower, 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
20025;  Senator  Ralph  Yarborough,  Senate 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20025;  and 
Congressman  Bob  Price.  507  Cannon  House 
Office  Building.  Washington,  D.C.  20515. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Board  of  Directors.  i 

Pampa  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Don  R.  Lane, 

President. 
Duly  adopted  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  on  the  29th  day  of  June. 
1970. 

E.  O.  Wedceworth, 

General  Manager. 
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CONGRATULATIONS  TO  THE  FILI- 
PINO COMMUNITY  OF  SANTA 
CLARA  COUNTY 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  27,  1970 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Saturday,  the  Filipino  com- 
munity of  Santa  Clara  County  will 
launch  its  drive  to  build  a  Philippine 
Cultural  Center.  At  the  same  time  they 
will  celebrate  the  final  payment  on  their 
headquarters  building  in  San  Jose.  This 
event  is  significant  far  beyond  the  com- 
munity of  8,000  persons  of  Filipino  de- 
scent who  have  made  Santa  Clara  Coun- 
ty their  home.  It  is  a  significant  step  in 
the  emergence  of  a  fine  group  of  Ameri- 
cans whose  rich  culture,  combining  the 
best  of  Asia  and  the  West,  is  little  known 
outside  the  Filipino-American  commu- 
nity. 

There  are  historical  reasons  for  our 
lack  of  knowledge  about  this  group.  Un- 
der the  national  quota  system  of  immi- 
gration, only  100  Filipinos  were  allowed 
into  the  country  each  year.  This  harshly 
discriminatory  policy  caused  untold  hu- 
man suffering  to  the  families  which  were 
separated  by  it.  The  system  prevented, 
to  a  great  extent,  the  development  of 
stable  and  progressive  communities.  All 
that  is  changed.  The  disgraceful  quota 
system  was  abolished  in  1965  and  Philip- 
pine Immigration  has  increased  to  the 
point  where  it  now  leads  all  other  na- 
tions. Manila  is  the  No.  1  visa  Issuing 
post  in  the  world.  Most  of  the  new  immi- 
grants are  highly  skilled  professionals 
who  bring  with  them  a  vast  quantity  of 
talent,  energy,  and  enthusiasm  for  the 
task  of  establishing  new  homes  and 
careers  and  helping  to  build  up  their 
communities. 

This  new  infusion  of  himianity  from 
our  great  Pacific  ally  will  be  a  source 
of  strength  and  enrichment  to  those  west 
coast  communities  in  which  they  settle. 
It  is  timely  and  appropriate  that  a  cul- 
tural center  be  established,  as  a  channel 
through  which  these  new  arrivals  may 
ease  their  adjustment  to  a  new  home- 
land, as  a  means  by  which  the  larger 
community  can  become  acquainted  with 
the  rich  Filipino  culture  and  customs, 
and   as  a   vital   link   between   Filipino 


Americans  and  their  past,  a  sustaining 
contact  with  their  ancestral  roots. 

The  Filipino  community  of  Santa 
Clara  County  is  to  be  warmly  congratu- 
lated for  taking  the  lead  in  this  impor- 
tant project. 


THE  FIGHT  AGAINST  BIG  FEDERAL 
SPENDING 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OP   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  27,  1970 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fed- 
eral Grovernment  is  now  spending  more 
than  $200  biUion  a  year  of  the  money 
earned  by  productive  American  citizens. 

This  figure  is  so  vast  as  to  defy  imag- 
ination. Even  the  California  State  budget 
of  nearly  $7  billion  a  year  pales  into 
insignificance  by  comparison. 

Everyone  can  think  of  good  reasons 
for  spending  money — his  own,  and  still 
more  readily,  other  people's.  Here  in 
Washington,  thousands  of  highly  paid 
and  well-organized  professionals  spend 
almost  all  their  time  developing  the 
most  plausible,  superficially  convincing. 
and  well-documented  cases  for  spending 
more  of  the  people's  money.  No  one 
Congressman,  or  all  the  Congressmen 
put  together,  could  match  point  for  point 
this  kind  of  expertise  on  why  we  should 
spend  money. 

Therefore,  we  need  a  clear,  fixed  stand- 
ard by  which  to  judge  proposed  spending 
increases.  I  shall  apply  in  Washington 
the  same  standard  I  used  in  Sacramento : 
that  no  annual  spending  increase  should 
exceed  the  annual  percentage  of  popu- 
lation growth  and  inflation.  Further- 
more, since  Federal  deficit  spending  is 
primarily  responsible  for  inflation, 
spending  must  be  cut  in  every  possible 
area  so  as  to  eliminate  the  Federal  deficit 
entirely. 

This  may  hurt  some  good  people  and 
programs.  But  inflation  hurts  more.  The 
inflation  rate  has  been  going  up  steadily 
and.  If  this  increase  continues  indefl- 
nitely,  it  will  destroy  our  economy  as  it 
has  destroyed  the  economies  of  other 
nations.  Uncontrolled  inflation  in  Ger- 
many during  the  1920's  was  one  of  the 
primary  factors  which  brought  Hitler 
and  the  Nazis  to  power. 

In  my  first  month  of  service  In  Con- 
gress, I  have  been  deeply  disturbed  by 
the  steady  flow  of  bills  through  the  House 
which  authorize  or  appropriate  money 
for  continued  heavy  Federal  spending 
and  large  spending  increases.  A  rela- 
tively small  group  of  Congressmen  in 
nearly  every  case  fights  a  gallant  rear- 
guard action  against  these  spending  bills, 
usually  to  little  avail.  They  deserve  to 
become  much  better  known,  as  the  tax- 
payer's unsung  friends.  I  have  been  par- 
ticularly impressed  with  the  work  of 
Congressmen  H.  R.  Gross  of  Iowa  and 
DuRWARD  H.4LL  of  Mlssourl  as  floor  lead- 
ers in  the  daily  fight  against  big  Federal 
spending. 

President  Nixon  has  also  criticized  th« 
record  of  Congress  this  year  In  voting  for 
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spending  increases,  notably  the  huge  aid 
to  education  bill  which,  as  passed  by  the 
House  on  July  16  with  only  30  "no"  votes 
including  my  own,  would  provide  over 
half  a  billion  dollars  more  for  our  often 
misdirected  school  systems  thsui  the 
President  requested — and  his  request  in 
turn,  represented  a  substantial  increase 
over  what  they  are  now  receiving.  Even 
if  available,  more  money  is  not  the  an- 
swer to  the  problems  of  our  schools  to- 
day, as  or  California  experience  In  re- 
cent years  has  clearly  shown. 

I  hope  the  President  will  back  up  his 
words  with  action  and  veto  this  and  oth- 
er big  spending  bills  which  reach  his 
desk.  His  leadership  could  rally  enough 
votes  in  the  House  to  sustain  a  veto. 

Almost  as  disturbing  as  the  vote  itself 
approving  the  half-billion  dollar  in- 
crease In  aid  to  education  above  the  Pres- 
ident's request,  was  the  fact  that  some 
Congressmen  did  not  want  to  have  a  rec- 
ord vote  on  this  issue  at  all.  While  it  Is 
true  that  the  large  number  of  Members 
in  the  House  precludes  a  rollcall  on  every 
issue,  certainly  there  should  be  a  record 
vote  on  every  spending  increase  of  any- 
where near  this  magnitude,  so  that  the 
people  can  know  whether  their  Repre- 
sentative approved  it  or  not.  Though  now 
one  of  the  most  junior  Members  of  the 
House,  I  will  make  every  effort  to  see  that 
votes  are  recorded  on  all  major  Federal 
spending  bills. 


MIDDLE  EAST 


HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  27,  1970 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
that  every  American  was  as  dismayed  as 
I  was  by  recent  revelations  that  the  Sovi- 
et Union  is  expanding  its  presence  in  the 
Middle  East  and  sending  pilots  and  tech- 
nicians into  Egypt.  As  a  member  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  I  am  partic- 
ularly concerned  that  the  Russian  as- 
sumption of  a  more  aggressive  role  in  this 
conflict  poses  a  grave  threat  to  world 
peace. 

I  believe  that  this  development 
threatens  not  only  to  upset  the  delicate 
balance  of  power  in  the  region  but  also  to 
involve  the  major  powers  more  and  more 
deeply  In  an  ever-escalating  war.  I  also 
believe  that  it  is  essential  for  the  Nation 
to  demonstrate  its  resolve  to  honor  its 
commitments  in  the  area. 

To  this  end,  I  recently  introduced  a 
resolution  In  the  House  urging  the  Presi- 
dent to  call  upon  the  Soviet  Union  to 
withdraw  its  personnel.  The  resolution 
has  the  support  of  many  of  my  colleagues 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  favorable  action 
will  be  taken  on  it  in  the  near  future.  The 
text  of  the  resolution  follows : 
Resoltjtion 

Resolved,  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  the  Introduction  of 
Russian  pilots  and  the  manning  of  missile 
sites  by  Russian  technicians  In  the  United 
Arab  Republic  Is  contributing  to  the  Increas- 
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ing  tension  In  the  Middle  East  and  the  Presi- 
dent Is  strongly  urged  to  call  upon  the  Soviet 
Union  to  withdraw  all  Russian  personnel  as 
a  major  step  toward  encouragement  of  peace 
In  the  Middle  East. 
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OtrrSTANDING  PERFORMANCE  OF 
DUTY 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  27,  1970 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  com- 
manding oflBcer  of  a  U.S.  Army  service 
unit  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  recently  was  cited 
in  a  letter  of  commendation  from  his 
superior  officer  for  "outstanding  per- 
formance of  duty"  while  undergoing  an- 
nual training  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
Army's  Military  Mail  Terminal  in 
Seattle,  Wash. 

Tlie  ofQcer  singled  out  for  this  tribute 
was  Capt.  Walter  S.  Tyc,  who  commands 
the  330th  base  post  oflBce,  stationed  at 
the  Army  Reserve  Center,  950  Saw  Mill 
Run  Boulevard  in  Pittsburgh. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  330th  base  poslaifflce 
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includes  many  men  from  my  20th  con- 
gressional District  and  they  share  in  the 
honor  paid  Captain  Tyc  by  Lt.  Col.  Jose 
Strazzara,  commanding  ofiQcer  of  the 
Seattle  Military  Mail  Terminal. 

It  Is  with  great  pleasure  I  insert  a  copy 
of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Strazzara's  letter 
to  Captain  Tyc  in  the  Record,  and  I  in- 
vite the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  its 
contents: 

Department  of  the  Abmt,  Head- 
quarters, U.S.  Army  Mih-itary 
Mail  Terminal,  Seattle,  Seat- 
tle Post  Office,  Lander  Street 
Annex, 

Seattle,  Wash.,  June  27,  1970. 

Subject:  Letter  of  commendation. 

Capt.  Walter  S.  Tyc, 

Commanding  Officer, 

330th  Base  Post  Office, 

Seattle,  Wash. 

1.  Upon  your  departure  from  this  Installa- 
tion, I  wish  to  commend  you  and  members 
of  your  command  for  the  truly  outstanding 
performance  of  duty  while  undergoing  an- 
nual training  at  this  installation  during  the 
period  of  14  June  1970  through  27  June  1970. 

2.  Your  extraordinary  professional  excel- 
lence, guidance,  leadership,  military  bearing 
and  sincere  concern  have  been  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  successful  completion  of 
annual  training,  1970.  Indicative  of  your  re- 
sponsible attitude  was  the  fact  that  you  f)er- 
sonaUy  supervised  the  training  during  long 
and  arduous  hours  without  a  single  com- 
plaint. You  have  insured  that  the  need  of 
your  personnel  were  catered.  Your  mature 
guidance.  Judgment  and  background  experi- 
ence have  been  an  Invaluable  tool  to  the 
commissioned,  non-commlssloned  officers  and 
enlisted  men  under  your  command. 

3.  The  outstanding  training  tools  devel- 
of>ed  by  you  and  members  of  your  command 
have  Increased  the  efficiency  and  knowledge 
of  personnel  in  this  installation  and,  as  a 
result,  have  greatly  Improved  the  capability 
of  this  command  to  conduct  Its  training  mis- 
sion. 

4.  I  request  that  you  convey  my  respect 
and  deepest  appreciation  to  the  officers  and 
men  of  your  command  who  were  responsible 
for  the  truly  outstanding  training.  It  Is  truly 
a  response  that  Is  In  the  finest  tradition  of 


the   United   States   Army   Reserve   and    the 
United  States  Army. 

Lt.  Col.  Jose  Strazzara, 

AGC,  Commanding. 


NUTRITION  PROGRAM  FOR  THE 
ELDERLY 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  27,  1970 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  cosponsor  of  HH.  17763.  the  nutrition 
program  for  the  elderly,  I  urge  all  those 
who  are  concerned  with  the  problems 
faced  by  our  senior  citizens  to  give  serious 
consideration  to  this  bill. 

All  too  often,  in  our  complex  techno- 
logical society  we  fall  to  recognize  the 
needs  of  a  segment  of  our  population  to 
whom  we  owe  so  much — our  senior  citi- 
zens. Inflation  may  bring  discomfort  to 
us  all,  but  not  to  the  degree  faced  by  our 
elderly  citizens  living  on  fixed  incomes. 
While  we  may  at  times  find  it  necessary 
to  forego  certain  luxuries,  our  senior 
citizens  struggle  to  obtain  the  bare  neces- 
sities of  life.  Certainly  those  who  have 
devoted  a  lifetime  contributing  to  the 
progress  of  our  Nation  deserve  our  re- 
spect and  consideration  in  their  later 
years. 

Recently  we  celebrated  the  fifth  anni- 
versary of  the  Older  Americans  Act. 
While  it  is  true  that  a  great  deal  has  been 
accomplished  in  the  past  half  decade, 
much  remains  to  be  done. 

Intensive  research  has  shown  the  need 
for  a  comprehensive  nutrition  program. 
Inflation  and  unemployment  have  hit  the 
elderly  especially  hard,  and  with  the  con- 
stant rise  in  food  prices  it  becomes  in- 
creasingly difficult  for  them  to  obtain  a 
balanced  diet.  Consequently,  many  of 
our  senior  citizens  suffer  from  a  lack  of 
nutrition  which  intensifies  many  of  the 
other  physical  limitations  brought  on  by 
the  process  of  aging. 

H.R.  17763,  the  nutrition  program  for 
the  elderly,  would  bring  us  further  to- 
ward the  goal  of  insuring  that  our  older 
Americans  are  provided  with  balanced 
meals  served  in  a  social  setting.  In  addi- 
tion to  maintaining  high  standards  of 
health,  it  would  end  the  depressing  Isola- 
tion suffered  by  so  many  of  our  elder 
citizens  in  their  later  years  of  life. 

Balanced  meals  would  be  sened  in 
strategically  located  centers  such  as 
schools,  senior  citizen  and  community 
centers,  and  public  and  private  nonprofit 
institutions  where  suitable.  The  funding 
of  the  bill  would  be  provided  on  a  match- 
ing basis  by  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments.  Commodity  surplus  pro- 
grams would  also  be  utilized  for  the  prep- 
aration of  at  least  one  hot  meal  per  day 
at  a  reasonably  low  cost  to  participants 
in  the  program. 

America  has  long  been  proud  of  its  ef- 
forts to  provide  a  healthy,  productive  life 
to  all  its  citizens.  The  nutrition  program 
for  the  elderly  will  aid  in  the  attainment 
of  that  goal,  and  help  repay  the  debt  we 
owe  to  those  whose  efforts  have  helped 
make  our  country  great. 
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FEES  NOT  PAID  BY  HOUSE 


HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

OF    OHIO 

IN  IHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  27.  1970 
Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  come  to 
my  attention  that  some  of  the  local  em- 
ployment agencies  are  advertising  posi- 
tions on  Capitol  Hill  with  the  notice  that 


all  fees  are  paid  by  the  employer.  I  am 
certain  it  is  well  known  to  everyone  on 
the  Hill  that  there  is  no  provision  in  our 
system  whereby  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives can  pay  a  fee  to  an  employment 
agency  for  recruiting  personnel  for  ofB- 
icers  or  members  of  the  House.  It  might 
be  well  if  the  appropriate  ofiQcials  of  the 
House  were  to  Investigate  the  possibility 
of  misleading  advertising  which  could  be 
embarrassing  to  the  House  and  to  pros- 
pective employees.  I  assume  tliat  the 


same  considerations  would  apply  to  the 
other  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  as  you  know  a  long- 
time champion  of  the  private  employ- 
ment agencies,  feeling  that  they  do  a 
vital,  useful,  and  necessary  service  in  our 
society.  The  problem  I  mention  may  seem 
of  little  significance  but  it  can  be  of  great 
significance  if  through  misunderstand- 
ing or  oversight  any  agency  is  mislead- 
ing applicants  for  positions  on  the  HUl. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— raesrfay,  July  28,  1970 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  John  L.  Meares,  Evangel  Temple, 
Washington.  D.C.,  offered  the  foUowlng 
prayer: 

Almighty  God,  we  bow  our  heads  and 
hearts  before  Thee  In  worship  and  honor. 
We  need  help.  There  are  many  perplex- 
ing problems  that  have  sprvmg  up 
around  us  like  a  wilderness.  We  do  not 
know  the  way.  We  are  like  sheep  without 
a  shepherd.  In  Thy  divine  providence 
You  have  ordained  these  Congressmen  to 
lead  us.  You  said,  if  any  man  lack  wis- 
dom let  him  ask  of  God  who  giveth  Ub- 
ersdly.  When  men  set  their  hearts  to 
seek  after  Thee.  You  are  faithful  to 
answer.  May  the  ears  of  each  leader  of 
our  Nation  be  open  to  hear  the  voice  of 
the  Great  Shepherd  who  is  the  Prince 
of  Peace  and  the  everlasting  Father.  In 
the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  '.ve 
pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Joximal  of  the  proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


REPRESENTATIVE  MICHAEL  J. 
KIRWAN 

(Mr.  HAYS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in  my 
hand  a  copy  of  the  Daily  News  Digest 
of  yesterday  from  the  RepubUcan  con- 
gressional committee  public  relations  of- 
fice. One  of  the  items  in  that  paper  is 
as  follows: 

Representative  Michael  J.  Klrwan,  Demo- 
crat-Ohio, second  oldest  member  of  Con- 
gress who  since  1937  doled  out  billions  of 
dollars  of  "pork  barrel"  water  projects  and 
campaign  funds,  died  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  item  has  a  UPI  date- 
line. Somebody  down  at  Republican 
headquarters  probably  picked  it  up  and 
copied  the  first  sentence.  I  think  it  is  a 
reprehensible  piece  of  business,  both  on 
the  part  of  whoever  wrote  it  downtown  in 
the  Republican  headquarters,  and  UPI, 
for  that  matter. 

Mike  Klrwan  was  responsible  for  prob- 
ably more  public  works  projects  for  the 
benefit  of  Americans  than  any  man  who 
ever  sat  in  this  body,  and  he  did  not  make 
any  political  decisions  about  it.  They  are 
in  every  district  in  the  country.  I  think 
it  Is  a  poor  way  to  honor  the  memory 


of  a  man  who  died  caily  yesterday  morn- 
ing and  who  has  such  an  outstanding 
record. 

I  will  say  that  his  reputation  as  a 
builder  of  America  will  live  on  long  after 
these  snide  remarks  and  the  people  who 
wrote  them  are  forgotten. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  who,  I  know,  deplores 
this  as  much  as  I  do. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  appreciate  the  gentleman  jnelding. 

Mike  Klrwan  was  a  dear  personal 
friend  of  mine.  I  served  with  him  on  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  many, 
many  years.  We  worked  together  on  in- 
numerable programs  and  projects.  I  am 
saddened  by  his  passing.  I  apologize  for 
the  article  or  the  line  or  the  newspiece 
that  appeared  in  that  publication.  Mike 
Xirwan  was  a  great  American. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  I 
just  want  to  close.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  point- 
ing cut  that  there  are  some  people  who 
think  that  everj'thing  in  the  past  and 
all  the  traditions  we  have  had  are  old- 
fashioned  and  outmoded,  and  there  is 
something  better  for  everything. 

I  remember  my  grandfather  saying — 
and  I  think  It  is  just  as  appUcable  today 
as  it  was  then — "If  you  cannot  say  any- 
thing good  about  a  person,  you  ought 
not  to  say  anything."  I  think  that  is  as 
applicable  today  and  I  think  it  ought  to 
be  followed. 


TRIBUTE   TO   GIRLS   NATION 

fMr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia, 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Girls  Nation  Is  one  of  the  finest 
programs  for  youth  citizenship  training 
which  has  ever  been  devised.  This  week 
100  young  women,  two  from  each  of  the 
.50  States  in  the  Union,  are  gaining  prac- 
tical experience  in  the  functions  and 
procedures  of  the  Federal  Government. 

I  am  particularly  proud  of  West  Vir- 
ginia's two  senators  who  are  represented 
in  Girls  Nation,  Miss  Teresa  Alderson,  of 
Vienna,  W.  Va..  and  Miss  Charlene  Hill, 
of  Elkins,  W.  Va.  It  was  a  great  thrill 
yesterday  to  get  a  telephone  call  from 
Miss  Alderson  in  which  she  told  me  of 
the  success  which  she  and  Miss  Hill  had 
in  getting  their  bill  passed  by  the  senate 
of  Girls  Nation.  The  bill  is  to  authorize 


that  the  crime  of  possession  of  mari- 
huana be  reduced  from  a  felony  to  a  mis- 
demeanor. 

I  wish  that  aJl  the  young  people 
throughout  the  Nation  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  have  the  practical  training  in 
citizenship  wliich  Girls  Nation  and  Boys 
Nation  provide.  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate the  American  Legion  auxiliary 
for  its  leadership  in  arranging  and 
supervising  this  excellent  program. 

More  especially,  I  extend  my  personal 
congratulations  to  the  1970  participants 
in  Girls  Nation,  who  I  am  siu-e  will  re- 
turn to  provide  leadership  in  good  citi- 
zenship as  they  return  to  their  home 
communities. 


FLY  BEFORE  YOU  BUY 

<Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  shice  I 
have  not  always  agreed  with  Secretary 
of  Defense  Laird,  I  am  glad  of  the  op- 
portunity to  rise  today  to  commend  him 
on  the  announcement  he  made  yesterday 
of  the  adoption  of  a  new  policy  in  De- 
fense procurement:  Fly  before  you  buy. 

Last  year  and  this  year  I  offered 
amendments  to  military  authorization 
bills,  seeking  to  eliminate  the  procure- 
ment phase  of  the  F-14  contracts  until 
the  F-14  had  been  flight  tested.  My 
amendments  failed  in  the  face  of  stren- 
uous opposition  by  members  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  who  said  in  effect 
that  I  did  not  know  what  I  was  talking 
about.  I  am  delighted  that  the  Seci'etary 
of  Defense  has  now  come  around  to  my 
point  of  view. 

I  do  hope  that  the  policy  the  Secre- 
tary has  announced  will  be  put  Into  ef- 
fect immediately  and  that  the  requests 
the  Pentagon  has  made  for  authoriza- 
tions that  do  not  comply  with  the  policy 
of  "Fly  before  you  buy"  will  be  with- 
drawn. This  will  rediice  the  military  au- 
thorization for  fiscal  year  1971  to  $658 
million  for  the  F-14  alone. 


TRIBUTE   TO  THE   HONORABLE 
MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

( Mr.  BOGGS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  I  take  this  time  to 
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extend  my  congratulations  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentlewoman  from  Michigan 
(Mrs.  Griffiths)  who,  after  many  years 
of  effort,  has  succeeded  in  bringing  to 
this  body  the  constitutional  amendment 
to  provide  equal  rights  for  women. 

In  the  petition,  which  Members  will 
find  in  the  Record  for  the  20th.  I  be- 
lieve, she  secured  the  most  bipartisan' 
group  of  people  I  have  ever  seen — Re- 
publicans, Democrats,  some  who  classify 
themselves  as  conservatives,  some  who 
classify  themselves  as  liberals,  or  pro- 
gressives, committee  chairmen.  There  are 
13  committee  chairmen  who  signed  the 
petition.  They  are:  Mr.  Fallon,  Mr. 
Staggers,  Mr.  Morgan.  Mr.  Priedel,  Mr. 
Garmatz,  Mr.  KLluczynski,  Mr.  Mills, 
Mr.  AspiNALL,  Mr.  Holifield,  Mr.  Per- 
kins, Mr.  Rivers,  Mr.  Patman.  and  Mr. 
McMillan. 

Mrs.  Griffiths,  in  my  judgment,  de- 
serves high  commendation.  I  was  happy 
I  was  one  of  those  who  signed  the  pe- 
tition. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  15733, 
RAILROAD  RETIREMENT  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  STAGGERS  submitted  the  follow- 
ing conference  report  and  statement  on 
the  bill  (H.R.  15733)  to  amend  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  a 
temporary  15-percent  increase  in  an- 
nuities, to  change  for  a  temporary  pe- 
riod the  method  of  computing  interest  on 
investments  of  the  railroad  retirement 
accoimts.  and  for  other  purposes: 
Conference  Report   (H.  Rept.  No.  91-1337) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.B. 
15733)  to  amend  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  of  1937  to  provide  a  temporary  15  per 
centum  increase  In  annuities,  to  change  for 
a  temporary  period  the  method  of  computing 
Interest  on  Investments  of  the  railroad  re- 
tirement accounts,  and  for  other  purposes, 
having  met,  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  r^e^mmend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respe<^lV6  Houses  as  follows : 

That  the  Senate/recede  from  Its  amend- 
ments numbered  6,  7,  8,  and  11. 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 1,  2.  3,  and  9.  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  4:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  4.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

Strike  out  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
stricken  out  by  the  Senate  amendment,  and 
on  page  6  of  the  House  engrossed  bill,  after 
line  7.  Insert  the  following: 

3ec.  6.  The  fifth  sentence  of  section  15(c) 
of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937  1b 
amended  by  striking  out  'obligations'  the 
second  place  It  appears  cmd  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  'notes'." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  6:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  5,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment,  insert  the 
following:  "6.";  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
same. 

Amendment  numbered  10:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  10,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

On  page  3.  line  19.  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  "Sec.  6."  and  insert 


the  following:  "Sec.  7.'";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Harlet  O.  Staggers, 

Samuel  N.  Friedel. 

John  D.  Dincell. 

WiLUAM  L.  Springes, 

Samuel  L.  Devine, 
Managers  on  the  Part  o/  the  House. 

Thomas  F.  Eagleton, 

Claiborne  Pell, 

Gaylord  Nelson, 

Harold  E.  Hughes. 

Ralph  T.  Smith, 

Richard  S.  Schweiker, 

William  B.  Saxbe. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  15733)  o  amend  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide 
a  temporary  15  per  centum  Increase  In  an- 
nuities, to  change  for  a  temporary  period  the 
method  of  computing  Interest  on  Investments 
of  the  railroad  retirement  accounts,  and  for 
other  purxK>6es.  submit  the  following  state- 
ment In  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  ac- 
tion agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and  recom- 
mended In  the  accompanying  conference  re- 
port: 

The  following  Senate  amendments  made 
technical  or  conforming  changes:  1,  2,  5, 
and  9.  With  respect  to  these  amendments 
the  House  either  recedes  or  recedes  with 
amendments  which  are  technical  or  conform- 
ing In  nature. 

Amendment  No.  3 :  The  Senate  amendment 
made  a  largely  technical  modification  in  the 
provision  of  the  House  bill  dealing  with  the 
application  of  the  15-percent  benefit  in- 
creaae  to  persons  receiving  pensions  under 
section  6  of  the  Act  and  to  certain  survivor 
annuitants,  in  order  to  simplify  the  compu- 
tation of  the  Increase  for  certain  widows  and 
widowers  by  avoiding  the  necessity  of  going 
back  to  reoMnpute  the  employee's  annuity 
on  which  a  widow's  or  widower's  annuity  is 
based  and  instead  permitting  the  Board  sim- 
ply to  increeee  the  widow's  or  widower's  an- 
nuity by  15  percent.  The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  4:  The  House  bill  provided 
for  a  temporary  change  In  the  method  of 
computing  interest  payable  on  the  obUga- 
tions  of  the  United  States  in  which  the  rail- 
road retirement  account  is  invested.  The  new 
method  would  have  provided  for  reinvest- 
ment of  the  account  in  Oovemment  obliga- 
tions bearing  interest  at  a  rate  equal  to  the 
highest  rate  then  payable  on  any  obligations 
of  the  United  States  then  outstanding.  The 
Senate   amendment   deleted   this   provision. 

The  conference  substitute  provides  that 
the  rat«  of  interest  to  be  borne  by  invest- 
ments In  the  railroad  retirement  accoimt  will 
hereafter  be  computed  on  the  basis  of  U.S. 
"notes,"  rather  than  "obligations",  thereby 
providing  an  Increase  In  the  Interest  rate 
currently  ptayable  on  these  Investments. 

Present  law  provides  that  the  special  obU- 
gatlons  issued  to  the  railroad  retirement 
account  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  equal 
to  the  average  market  yield,  computed  at 
the  end  of  the  month  preceding  the  date  of 
issue,  borne  by  all  marketable  Treasury  obli- 
gations not  due  until  after  the  expiration 
of  3  years.  F^r  obUgations  Issued  during  July. 
this  formula  produces  a  rate  of  7%  percent. 

The  interest  rates  on  special  obligations 
issued  to  the  social  security  trust  funds  are 
governed  by  similar  statutory  formulas.  The 
current  Advisory  Council  on  Social  Security 
(such  a  council  is  set  up  every  5  years  to 
make  recommendations  on  social  security 
matters)  is  recommending  that,  if  the  statu- 
tory limit  on  Interest  rates  (which  now  pre- 
vents the  issuance  of  long-term  bonds,  leav- 
ing for  investment  of  the  fluids  only  notes, 
which  can  be  no  more  than  7  years  to 
maturity)  is  not  repealed,  the  statutory 
formula  governing  interest  rates  on  special 


obligations  Issued  to  the  social  security  trust 
funds  should  be  changed  to  make  the  interest 
rate  computations  consistent  with  the  fact 
that  only  notes  can  be  Issued.  This  would  be 
done  by  eliminating,  in  computing  the  aver- 
age yields  on  outstanding  obligations,  the 
yields  on  Treasury  bo.'.ds,  which  would  result 
in  a  formula  producing  a  higher  yield.  The 
reason  it  would  produce  a  higher  yield  Is 
that  outstanding  bonds,  all  of  which  were 
Issued  in  earlier  years  when  rates  were  lower. 
have  lower  market  yields  that  notes  because 
of  two  tax  advantages:  (1)  a  substantia!  ;  art 
of  the  income  earned  on  them  is  taxable  at 
the  capital  gain  rate,  and  (2)  they  can  be 
used  at  par  value  to  pay  estate  taxes.  Sii^ce 
neither  of  these  tax  advantages  has  any  value 
to  a  Government  trust  fund,  there  is  logic  In 
eliminating  these  lower  yielding  bonds  from 
the  average  used  in  computing  the  rue  which 
will  be  applied  to  the  obligations  which  can 
be  Issued  to  the  fimds,  whose  pe-mlsslble  ma- 
turity excludes  bonds.  Legislation  would  be 
required  to  make  this  change. 

If  such  a  formula  were  used  to  compute  the 
rate  on  obligations  issued  to  the  railroad  re- 
tirement account,  it  would  produce  a  rate  of 
734  percent  for  obligations  issued  during 
July.  This  is  one-eighth  percent  higher  than 
the  rate  derived  from  the  present  statutory 
formula.  It  is  estimated  that  the  higher  rates 
under  the  proposed  formula  would  Increase 
the  account's  Interest  income  by  $27.5  million 
over  the  next  8  years.  The  attached  table 
shows  the  increase  by  years. 

Estimated  increase  in  interest  income  to 
railroad  retirement  account 

(In  millions  I 

1971 $0  1 

1972.- 8 

1973 t 

1974 1.  7 

1975 2.8 

1976 4  1 

1977 7.3 

1978 10.2 

Total 27.6 

In  addition,  agreement  has  been  reached 
with  the  Treasury  Department  upon  an  ad- 
ministrative change  in  the  Investment  pro- 
cedures governing  the  railroad  retirement 
account.  It  is  estimated  that  this  new  proce- 
dure will  provide  Increased  income  to  the 
railroad  retirement  account  in  the  amount 
of  $168  mllUon  over  the  next  8  years,  which, 
when  combined  with  the  $27.5  million  esti- 
mated to  accrue  as  a  result  of  the  change  in 
the  Interest  rate  computation,  will  provide 
over  the  next  8  years  $195.5  million  in  addi- 
tional income  to  the  railroad  rttircment 
.iccount. 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
embodying  the  terms  of  this  proposed  modi- 
fied investment  procedure  is  set  forth  below 
in  the  foUowlng  talHe : 

RAILROAD   RnrSKMENT   TStrST    FUND 

Proposed  procedure  (proposed  Jul?  22. 
1970)  : 

1.  First  use  current  year's  Investments  to 
cover  current  year's  expenditures. 

2.  Use  holdings  which  were  part  of  rcllover 
pattern  prior  to  bond  rate  (market  yield) 
exceeding  4 "^ -percent  ceiling  (use  4  percent 
and  4V8   p)ercent  first). 

3.  Holdings  nearest  mattirity. 

ESTIMATED  INTEREST  COST 


Fiscal 

Current 

Proposed 

Ir.cieased 

year 

procedure 

procedure 

income 

1971 

}20S,  000.  OOfl 

;2oe,ooo.ooo 

Jl,  000. 000 

1972 

2?I,000,  000 

234  000.  000 

13,000  000 

1973 

227,000.000 

258  000,000 

31,000,000 

1974 

245.  000,  000 

275.  000.  000 

30, 000,  000 

1975 

254,000,000 

281  000  000 

17.000  000 

1976 

263,000,000 

290,  COO,  000 

27.  000,  000 

1977 

274,  000,  000 

297.000,000 

23,  000,  000 

1978 

287,000,000 

303,  000, 000 

16,000,000 

Total.. 

1,976,000,000 

2, 144,  000, 000 

168,000,000 
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The  Secretary  of  the  Treastjrt, 

Washington. 
Hon.  Hakuet  O,  Staggers, 
ChaiT-man,  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee,    House    of    Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 
Dear    Mr.    Chairman:    The    House-pckssed 
version   of   H.R.    15733,   a  bill   to   provide  a 
l;emporary   Increase    In   railroad   retirement 
benefits,  Included  a  provision  which  would 
change   the   method   of   investing   funds   of 
the  retirement  account.  This  provision  was 
designed  to  Increase  the  account's  Income  as 
a  way  of  financing  the  Increased  benefits.  As 
you  know,  the  Treasury  opposed  this  provi- 
sion In  the  House-passed  bill  on  the  ground 
that  the  proposed  formula  was  an  unsound 
procedure  and  that  It  would  be  an  unwise 
and    costly    precedent.    The    provision    was 
deleted  from  the  bill  as  It  passed  the  Senate. 
I  understand  that  this  difference  has  been 
a  prlncljial  matter  of  disagreement  between 
the  conferees.  In  order  to  assist  In  the  res- 
olution of  that  disagreement,  the  Treasury 
has  carefully  reviewed  the  investment  proce- 
dures of  the  railroad  retirement  account.  On 
the  basis  of  this  review,  we  are  prepared,  as 
a  substitute  for  the  House's  proposed  ofaange 
in  the  Investment  procedure,  to  change  the 
procedure   under  which  special  obligations 
Issued  to  the  account  are  redeemed  to  make 
benefit    payments.    We    estimate    that    this 
change,  which  can  be  made  administratively, 
would  produce  $168  million  of  additional  in- 
terest Income  for  the  account  over  the  next 
8  years,  after  which  the  change  In  redemp- 
tion procedure  would  not  Increase  income 
(although    the    additions    to    the    account 
through  increased  Income  In  those  8  years 
would,  of  course,  continue  forever  to  earn 
Interest) . 

Under  the  present  procedure,  receipts  dur- 
ing a  fiscal  year  are  invested  In  temporary 
special  obligations  which  mature  on  the  last 
day  of  that  fiscal  year;  on  the  last  day  of 
the  fiscal  year,  all  available  funds.  Including 
the  temporary  special  obligations  maturing 
that  day,  are  invested  in  special  obligations 
maturing  in  7  yetirs,  the  maximum  permis- 
sible because  of  the  statutory  Interest-rate 
celling  on  longer  term  obligations.  To  make 
benefit  payments  and  other  outlays,  tempo- 
rary special  issues  matiirlng  within  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  are  redeemed  first,  starting 
with  the  ones  with  the  lowest  yields;  If  funds 
are  needed  for  outlays  and  there  are  no  cur- 
rent year  maturities,  special  Issues  maturing 
in  the  earliest  year  after  the  current  year  are 
redeemed,  beginning  with  those  with  the 
lowest  yield  and  working  through  the  year. 
Since  the  account  runs  at  a  substantial 
deficit  through  the  fiscal  year,  until  the  so- 
cial security  Interchange  and  Interest  pay- 
ments are  made  at  the  end  of  the  year,  re- 
demption of  current  year  Investments  does 
not  provide  enough  money  to  meet  outlays, 
and  it  Is  always  necessary  to  red^m 
throughout  the  year  a  substantial  amount  of 
special  issues  matiirlng  In  later  years. 
Through  this  process,  over  half  a  billion 
dollars  of  special  obligations  Issued  when 
rates  were  lower  in  earlier  years  are  redeemed 
before  maturity  each  year  (even  through 
permanent  investments  in  an  even  greater 
amount  are  made  at  current  higher  rat«8  at 
the  end  of  the  year) .  Our  proposal  would 
speed  up  this  conversion  of  the  account's 
portfolio  to  higher  yields  by  moving  to  the 
end  of  the  redemption  cycle  those  special 
obligations  whose  maturity  had  to  be  short- 
ened because  of  the  statutory  celling  on 
long-term-bond  rates. 

The  attached  table,  showing  the  account's 
Investments  In  special  issues  at  the  time  of 
the  annual  permanent  investment  last 
June  30,  will  Illustrate  how  this  will  operate. 
Since  receipts  will  not  be  adequate  during  the 
current  year  to  cover  outlays,  under  the  pres- 
ent procedure  the  first  redemptions  wlU  be 
the  4  percent  notes  of  1974,  next  the  4>4  per- 


cent notes  of  1974,  then  the  4^4  percent  of 
1974,  and,  if  that  Is  still  not  enough,  the  4 
percent  notes  of  1975  will  be  used.  The  pro- 
posal Is  to  change  this  procedure  In  only  one 
respect:  After  the  4  percent  notes  of  1974 
and  the  4V8  percent  notes  of  1974  are  used, 
the  4%  percent  notes  of  1974  will  be  skipped, 
the  4  percent  and  4<4  percent  notes  of  1975 
will  be  redeemed,  and  so  on.  The  \%  percent 
notes  of  1974  can  be  skipped  because  the 
reason  those  notes  mature  In  that  year  is 
that  the  statutory  interest-rate  celling, 
which  does  not  permit  the  issuance  of  obli- 
gations with  rates  over  4V4  percent  at  ma- 
turities of  over  7  years,  prevented  the  use, 
jwhen  these  obligations  were  issued  in  1967. 
of  maturities  of  up  to  15  years,  as  had  been 
the  policy  when  interest  rates  were  below  4 '4 


percent  and  the  statutory  rate  celling  did 
not  Inhibit  the  use  of  longer  maturities. 

By  speeding  up  the  conversion  of  the 
portfolio  to  higher  yields,  the  proposed 
change  will  substantially  Increase  the  ac- 
count's Interest  Income.  The  Treasury  recog- 
nizes that,  In  all  the  circumstances,  there 
may  be  valid  reasons  for  the  proposed 
method  of  handling  redemption  of  special 
Issues  In  the  railroad  retirement  account. 

Aaeumlng  the  Congress  approves  a  confer- 
ence report  deleting  the  House-passed  pro- 
vision changing  the  method  of  Investing 
funds  of  the  railroad  retirement  account, 
the  Treasury  will  adopt  immediately  this  new 
redemption  procedure. 
Sincerely, 

DAvm  M.  Kennedy. 


RAILROAD  RETIREMENT  ACCOUNT.  CURRENT  HOLDINGS  OF  SPECIAL  ISSUES  AS  OF  JUNE  30,  1970-FINAL 

|ln  thousandsl 


Date 

4  percent 

i\i  percent 

4M  percent 

5?4  percent 

6H  percent 

Total 

Proposed 
invest- 
ment, 
794  percent 

Total 

holdings, 
special 
issues, 

June  30, 
1970 

June 

30. 

30, 
30. 
30. 
30, 
30, 
30, 
30. 
30. 
30, 
30, 
30, 
3(J, 
30, 
30, 

T( 

1971 

June 

1972 

"" 

June 

1973 

June 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

$72,129 
185,091 
185.091 
18,091 
185,091 

$23,110 
23.110 
23.110 
23.110 
23.110 

208,201  . 

208,201  . 

$409, 289 

$504, 528 
690,  824 
856, 149 
208, 201 
208. 201 
208,  201 
208,  201 

$504.  528 
690  824 

June 

$482,623 

June 

$647,948 

"$847,'447' 

856.149 

1, 055, 648 

208  201 

lime 

June 

June 

208  201 

)une 

1980 

1981 

208  201 

lime 

lune 

1982 

lune 

1983 

June 

1984 

lune 

1985 

)tal 

812,493 

531,952 

409,289 

482,623 

647,948 

2. 884,  305 

847, 447 

3,731,752 

Note:  Amount  available  for  investment  June  30,  1970:  $847,447. 

Amendments  Nos.  6,  7,  and  8:  The  House 
bill  contained  provisions  terminating  the  15- 
p>ercent  benefit  Increase  on  June  30,  1972. 
The  Senate  amendments  provided  Instead 
for  the  termination  of  such  increase  on  De- 
cember 31,  1971.  The  Senate  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  10:  The  House  bill  pro- 
vided for  a  study  of  the  railroad  retirement 
system  and  its  financing,  to  be  made  by  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board  for  the  purpose 
of  recommending  to  Congress  on  or  before 
July  1,  1971,  such  changes  in  the  system  as 
might  be  needed  to  provide  adequate  bene- 
fits on  an  actuarially  sound  basis.  The  Sen- 
ate amendment  provided  for  the  .same  study 
(With  two  additional  areas  to  be  consid- 
ered) to  be  made  by  a  temporary  Commis- 
sion oonsisting  of  five  members,  three  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  one  each  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate.  The  House  re- 
cedes   (with  a  conforming  amendment). 

Amendment  No.  11:  The  Senate  amend- 
ment added  to  the  House  bill  a  new  section 
requirigg  that  the  15-percent  benefit  in- 
crease under  the  bill  be  disregarded  In  es- 
tablishing the  amount  of  the  Income-re- 
lated veterans  benefits  to  which  railroad 
retirement  annuitants  and  p>ensioners  may 
become  entitled.  The  Senate  recedes. 

^HARLEY  O.  Staggers, 
Samuel  N.  Friedel, 
John  D.  Dincell, 
<^^^^wfii.LiAM     L.     Springer, 
JI^^^Samuel  L.  Devine, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


tee  on  Investigations  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  be 
permitted  to  sit  tomorrow  afternoon  at 
2  o'clock. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  INVESTIGATIONS,  COMMITTEE 
ON  INTERSTATE  AND  FOREIGN 
COMMERCE,  TO  MEET  TOMOR- 
ROW AFTERNOON 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommlt- 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  8.  1076. 
YOUTH  CONSERVATION  CORPS 

Mr.  PERKINS  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  (S.  1076)  to  establish  a  pilot  pro- 
gram in  the  Departments  of  the  Interior 
and  Agriculture  designated  as  the  Youth 
Conservation  Corps,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: 
Conference  Report   (H.  Rept.  No.  91-1338) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
1076)  to  establish  a  pilot  program  In  the 
Departments  of  the  Interior  and  Agriculture 
designated  as  the  Youth  Conservation  Corps, 
and  for  other  purposes,  having  met,  after 
full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to 
recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their  re- 
spective Houses  as  follows : 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows : 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  House  amendment  Insert  the 
following : 

POLICY    AND    PTTRPOSE 

Section  1.  The  Congress  finds  that  the 
gainful  employment  during  the  summer 
months  of  American  youth,  representing  all 
segments  of  society,  in  the  healthful  out- 
door  atmosphere  afforded  in   the  national 
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]>ark  system,  the  national  forest  system,  the 
national  wildlife  refuge  system,  and  other 
public  land  and  water  areas  administered  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  creates  an  opportunity 
for  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the 
Nation's  natural  environment  and  heritage. 
Accordingly,  it  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
further  the  development  and  maintenance 
of  the  natural  resources  of  the  United  States, 
by  the  youth,  upon  whom  will  fall  the  ulti- 
mate responsibility  for  maintaining  and 
managing  these  resources  for  the  American 
people. 

TOrtTTH   CONSERVATION    CORPS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  there  Is  hereby  established  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  a  three-year  pilot  pro- 
gram designated  as  the  Youth  Conservation 
Corps  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Corps") .  The  Corps  shall  consist  of  young 
men  and  women  who  are  permanent  resi- 
dents of  the  United  States,  its  territories,  or 
possession,  who  have  attained  age  fifteen  but 
have  not  attained  age  nineteen,  and  whom 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  may  employ  during  the  sum- 
mer months  without  regard  to  the  civil 
service  or  classification  laws,  rules,  or  regu- 
lations, for  the  purpose  of  developing,  pre- 
serving, or  maintaining  lands  and  waters  of 
the  United  States  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  appropriate  Secretary. 

(b)  The  Corps  shall  be  open  to  youth  of 
both  sexes  and  youth  of  all  social,  economic, 
and  racial  classifications,  with  no  person 
being  employed  as  a  member  of  the  Corps 
for  a  term  in  excess  of  ninety  days  during 
any  single  year. 

SECRETARIAL   DUTIES 

Cec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall: 

(1)  determine  the  areas  under  their  ad- 
ministrative Jurisdictions  which  are  appro- 
priate for  carrying  out  programs  using  em- 
ployees of  the  Corps; 

(2)  determine  the  rates  of  pay,  hours,  and 
other  conditions  of  employment  in  the  Corps : 
Provided,  That  members  of  the  Corps  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  be  Federal  employees,  other 
than  for  the  purposes  of  chapter  171  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  and  chapter  81  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code; 

(3)  provide  for  such  transportation,  lodg- 
ing, subsistence,  and  other  services  and 
equipment  as  they  may  deem  necessary  or 
appropriate  for  the  needs  of  members  of  the 
Corps  In  their  duties.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
may  contract  with  any  public  agency  or 
organization  or  any  private  nonprofit  agency 
or  organization  which  has  been  in  existence 
for  at  least  five  years  for  the  operation  of 
any  Youth  Conservation  Corps  project. 
Whenever  economically  feasible,  existing  but 
unoccupied  federal  facilities,  including  mili- 
tary facilities,  shall  be  utilized  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Corps  where  appropriate  and 
with  the  approval  of  the  Federal  agency  In- 
volved. To  minimize  transportation  costs 
Corps  members  shall  be  employed  on  con- 
servation projects  as  near  to  their  places  of 
residence  as  is  feasible. 

(4)  promulgate  regulations  to  Insure  the 
safety,  health,  and  welfare  of  the  Corps 
members; 

(5)  prepare  a  report,  indicating  the  most 
feasible  and  efficient  method  for  initiating  a 
cost-sharing  youth  conservation  program 
with  State  natural  resource,  conservation,  or 
outdoor  recreation  agencies,  which  report 
stiall  be  submitted  to  the  President  not  later 
than  one  year  following  enactment  of  this 
Act  for  transmittal  to  the  Congress  for  re- 
view and  appropriate  action. 

(b)  The  provision  of  title  n  of  the  Revenue 
and  Expenditure  Control  Act  of  1968  (82 
Stat.  251,  270)  shall  not  apply  t»  appoint- 
ments made  to  the  Corps,  to  temporary  su- 


pervisory personnel,  or  to  temporary  program 
support  staff. 

secretarial  reports 
Sec.  4.  Upon  completion  of  each  year's 
pilot  program,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  prepare  a 
Joint  report  detailing  the  contribution  of  the 
program  toward  achieving  the  purposes  of 
the  Act  and  providing  recommendations. 
Each  report  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent not  later  than  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  following  completion  of  that  year's 
pilot  program.  The  President  shall  transmit 
the  report  to  the  Congress  for  review  and  ap- 
propriate action. 

authorization  of  rUNDB 
Sec.  5.  For  three  years  following  enactment 
of  this  Act,  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  amounts  not  to  exceed  $3,500.- 
000  annually   to   be  made   available  to   the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 
And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 
Carl  D.  Perkins, 
Dominick  V.  Daniels, 
James  G.  O'Hara, 
William  D.  Hathaway, 
William  D.  Ford, 
Lloyd  Meeds, 
Phillip  Burton, 
Edith  Green, 
Augustus  F.  Hawkins, 
Joseph  M.  Gatdos, 
Albert  H.  Quie, 
Marvin  L.  Esch, 
William  A.  Steiger, 
John  N.  Brlenborn, 
Edwin  D.  Eshleman, 
James  M.  Collins, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Henry  M.  Jackson. 
Alan  Bible, 
Frank  15.  Moss, 
Gordon  Allott, 
Ted  Stevens, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  1076)  to  establish 
a  pilot  program  In  the  Departments  of  the 
Interior  and  Agriculture  designated  as  the 
Youth  Conservation  Corps,  and  for  other 
purposes,  submit  the  following  staement  in 
explanation  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by 
the  conferees  and  recommended  in  the  ac- 
companying conference  report: 

The  House  amendment  called  for  Youth 
Conservation  Corps  members  to  be  repre- 
sentative of  "all  segments  of  society."  The 
Senate  bill  did  not  contain  such  a  provision. 
The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  lan- 
guage of  the  House  amendment  in  this  re- 
spect. 

The  Senate  statement  of  purpose  referred 
to  activities  of  the  corps  on  public  lands  ind 
water  areas  "administered  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture." The  House  amendment  contained 
comparable  language  with  respect  to  conser- 
vation areas  but  did  not  refer  to  specific 
Federal  agencies.  The  conference  repwrt 
makes  specific  reference  to  these  Federal 
agencies. 

The  House  amendment  limited  the  corps- 
men's  minimum  age  to  16  years  while  in  the 
Senate  bill  the  minimum  age  would  have 
been  14  years.  The  conference  report  speci- 
fies that  the  minimum  age  of  a  corpsman 
shall  be  15  years. 

The  Senate  bill  required  preference  be 
given  to  disadvantaged  youth  to  become 
corpsmen  and  that  preference  for  select- 
ing supervisory  personnel  be  given  to  "pri- 
mary, secondary,  and  university  teachers  and 
administrators,  and  university  students  pur- 
suing studies  In  the  education  and  natural 
resources  disciplines."  The  House  amendment 


contained  neither  of  these  preference  cate- 
gories. Tlie  conference  substitute  does  not 
contain  this  provision.  In  rejecting  the  Sen- 
ate provision  the  Conferees  do  not  want  their 
action  to  be  interpreted  as  precluding  from 
participation  those  given  preference  in  the 
Senate  bill.  To  the  contrary  the  Conferees 
expect  that  full  and  fair  consideration  will 
be  given  to  all  applicants. 

The  House  amendment  sp>eclfically  in- 
cluded youth  of  both  sexes  in  the  program 
by  reference  in  two  places  (sec.  2(a)  and 
2(b)).  The  Senate  bill  included  youth  of 
both  sexes  by  reference  in  section  2(a).  The 
conference  report  makes  reference  to  youth 
of  both  sexes  in  sections  2(a)  and  2(b). 

The  Senate  bill  required  that  Corps  pro- 
grams be  carried  out  only  on  lands  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture or  Interior.  Under  the  House  amend- 
ment the  Secretaries  were  to  designate  the 
public  lands  to  be  used  and  coordinate  Corpe 
efforts  with  those  agencies  having  Jurisdic- 
tion over  such  lands.  The  conference  substi- 
tute contains  the  Senate  provision. 

Both  bills  authorized  contracting  for 
equipment,  transjxirtatlon,  lodging,  subsist- 
ence and  other  sen'ices  by  components  or  as 
a  package,  although  House  language  was 
more  explicit.  The  House  amendment  re- 
quired that  any  organization  contracted  with 
must  have  been  In  existence  for  at  least 
5  years.  The  House  amendment  allowed  use 
of  unoccupied  Federal  facilities  Including 
abandoned  military  installations.  The  Senate 
bill  also  allowed  use  of  unoccupied  facilities 
operated  by  Departments  of  the  Interior  and 
Agriculture,  but  required  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  use  unoccupied  mili- 
tary facilitlee.  The  Senate  amendment  quali- 
fied use  of  other  Federal  agency  facilities  to 
where  "feasible  and  appropriate."  The  House 
amendment  qualified  such  use  as  where  "eco- 
nomically feasible."  The  conference  report  in 
resolving  these  differences  provides  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agrlctilture  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  shall  provide  for  such  trans- 
portation, lodging,  subsistence,  and  other 
services  and  equipment  as  they  may  deem 
necessary  or  appropriate  for  the  needs  of 
members  of  the  corps  in  their  duties.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  may  contract  with  any  pub- 
lic agency  or  organization  or  any  private 
nonprofit  agency  or  organization  which  has 
been  In  existence  for  at  least  5  years  for  the 
operation  of  any  youth  conserv-ation  corps 
project.  Whenever  economically  feasible,  ex- 
isting but  unoccupied  Federal  facilities,  in- 
cluding mUitary  facilities,  shall  be  utilized 
for  the  purposes  of  the  corps  where  appro- 
priate and  with  the  approval  of  the  Federal 
agency  Involved. 

Both  bills  required  a  report  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  and  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  with  respect  to  initiating  a 
cost-sharing  youth  conservation  program 
with  State  agencies,  but  the  Senate  required 
the  repwrt  to  indicate  the  "feasibility"  of 
such  a  program  while  the  House  amendment 
called  for  the  repwrt  to  indicate  the  "most 
efficient  method  for  initiating"  such  a  pro- 
gram. The  conference  report  provides  that 
the  report  indicate  the  most  feasible  and 
efficient  method  for  initiating  such  a  pro- 
gram. 

Carl  D.  Perkins, 

Dominick  V.  Daniels, 

James  G.  O'Hara, 

William  D.  Hathaway, 

William  D.  Ford, 

Lloyd  Meeds. 
.    Philup  Buhton. 

Edith  Green. 

Augustus   P.   Hawkins, 

Joseph  M.  Gaydos, 

Albert  H.  Quie, 

Marvin  L.  Esch. 

William  A.  Steiger,  > 

John  N.  Eklxmborn, 

Edwin  D.  Eshleman, 

James  M.  Collins, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
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PERMISSION  FOR  HOUSE  MAN- 
AGERS TO  FILE  CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT ON  H.R.  17548,  INDEPEND- 
ENT OFFICES  AND  DEPARTMEI'JT 
OP  HUD  APPROPRIATIONS,  1971 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask.  unanimous  consent  that  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  may  have 
until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a  confer- 
ence report  on  the  bill  (H.R.  17548)  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  independent 
ofiaces  and  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  1971. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


QUESTION  OF  PERSONAL 
PRIVILEGE 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  a  question  of  personal  privilege. 

The  SPE/iKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  question  of  personal  privilege. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Cran«>,  in  a 
recent  press  release  which  I  send  to  the 
desk,  has  made  certain  allegations  with 
relfepect  to  the  additional  views  which  I 
filed  to  accompany  the  report  of  the 
Select  Committee  To  Investigate  U.S. 
Military  Involvement  in  Southeast  Asia. 
His  allegations  include  charges  which  di- 
rectly impugn  my  motives  and  veracity 
in  submitting  those  additional  views.  I 
therefore  rise  to  a  question  of  personal 
privilege  to  respond  to  the  statement  of 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  press  release  sent  to  the  desk 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Hawkins)  ,  and  the  Chair  is  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  gentleman  from  California 
has  stated  *a  question  of  personal  privi- 
lege under  rule  IX  of  the  rules  of  the 
House. 

The  gentleman  from  California  ^Mr 
Hawkins)  is  recognized. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  E\idently  a  quorum  !s 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
caD  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

fRollNo.  235] 

Alex«nder  Oftllmgher  Powell 

Barl'- '  Oolflwater  Rarlck 

Br.vk  Oray  Reld.  K.Y. 

Brooks  HalDem  Rivers 

BrowD,  Mich.  Hathaway  Roe 

Burton,  UUh  Ichord  Roatenkowskl 

Bi.sh  King  Roudebufih 

Caffey  Lloyd  Ryan 

Carey  Long,  L*.  Sandman 

Clark  McO»rthy  Scbeuer 

Clay  McBw«n  Slkes 

Conie  MacOregor  Thompson.  N  J 

Cramer  MallUard  Tunney 

Culver  MmUII  Wataon 

Cunningham  Mo&agan  Welcker 

de  la  Oarza  Ndaen  Wold 

Dlggs  OTVaUl.  Masa.  Wydler 

Donobue  Otttng«r  Zwacb 

Pallon  PoUy 

Ford.  Pike 

WUIlam  D.  PoUock 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  370 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


QUESTION  OF  PERSONAL 
PRIVILEGE 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Hawkins)  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HAA^TaiCS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Ui;e  this 
time  to  set  the  Rfcoro  stralrrht  concern- 
ing a  news  release  issued  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  iMr.  Crane)  on  July 
23.  1970. 

I  can  very  well  accept  his  statement 
that  his  trip  was  on  his  own  initiative; 
that  he  luniselX  appoinU^d  himself  U) 
make  thit  trip;  and  that  his  demands 
were  actually  met.  I  can  only  hope  that 
the  other  Members  of  this  body  and  ether 
committees  v.juld  have  the  same  priv- 
ilege of  being  able  to  inspect  prisons  and 
other  facilities  in  South  Viet:iam  with 
a  photographer  and  with  the  support  of 
the  State  Department  and  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government.  I  think  that 
privilege  should  be  enjoyed  by  each  and 
every  one  of  us.  His  guided  tour  wa^  well 
staged  and  cleverly  contrived  by  the  of- 
ficials there  to  allow  him  to  see  what 
they  wanted  him  to  see.  I  have  no  doubt 
In  his  veracity  that  he  has  reported  what 
he  actually  saw.  but  I  believe  he  saw  only 
what  certain  persons  wanted  him  to  see. 

I  do  object,  however,  to  personal  at- 
tacks whether  en  me  or  any  other  Mem- 
ber of  this  body.  It  is  peculiar  that  I  was 
singled  out  when  otlier  members  of  the 
committee  saw  exactly  what  I  saw  and 
reported  so.  Including  Mr.  Anderson  of 
Tennessee. 

The  members  of  the  House  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee,  with  Mr. 
Moss  and  Mr.  IIeid,  a  few  days  ago  is- 
sued a  staten^-fnt  concerning  testimony 
before  their  subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Govej  ament  Operations  which 
contains  statements  which  are  much 
broader  in  sccoe  then  those  statements 
which  I  have  made. 

I  apologize  to  this  body  that  I  acted 
with  certain  restraint  and  did  not  fully 
report,  due  to  limited  time  to  prepare  a 
full  report,  as  I  might  have,  many  of  the 
other  conditicns  in  South  Vietnam. 

In  the  Record,  also,  in  past  Records  of 
this  bodj",  ?.Ir.  Fra.skr,  on  several  occa- 
sions reported  torture  in  South  Vietnam 
in  detention  centers  and  elsewhere. 

This  is  a  matter  of  record  and  I  shall 
offer  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
exhibits  that  will  be  inserted  into  the 
Record.  The  statement  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Fraser)  is 
recorded  on  June  8.  1970.  in  the  Con- 
GRESSiONAi,  Record. 

Also,  a  corre'jpondent  for  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  Mr.  Daniel  Sutherland, 
interviewed  some  of  the  same  witnesses 
that  we  interviewed,  including  Mr.  Caao 
Nguyen  Loi.  a  student  leader  who  had 
spent  many  months  on  Conson,  and  who 
with  four  other  students  reported  to  the 
National  Assembly  their  experience  find- 
ings and  what  they  found  at  Conson  as 
prisoners.  Mr.  Sutherland's  report  is  in 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  July  13 
and  I  will  eventually  ask  unanimous 


consent  that  that  also  be  inserted  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days  ago  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Reid)  and 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Moss)  issued  a  release  which  went  into 
the  question  of  brutality  and  torture  and 
which  had  this  to  say,  and  I  quote  from 
the  joint  statement  of  Mr.  Moss  and  Mr. 
Reid: 

For  example,  while  It  la  abolishing  the 
"tiger  cages,"  It  should  also  remedy  the  so- 
called  "cattle  cages,"  which  although  larger, 
are  Jammed  with  more  human  beings  much 
like  animals  are  In  railroad  cattle  cars.  We 
urge  also  the  release  of  political  prisoners 
unjustly  sent  to  some  of  these  caged  hells  on 
earth.  Many  civilians  have  never  been  tried 
and  convicted  of  any  crime  by  any  tribunal, 
military  or  civilian,  nor  have  they  been  af- 
forded any  protections  of  due  process 

The  Moss-Reld  statement  also  called 
attention  to  something  about  which  I  did 
not  report  because  we  were  denied  en- 
trance and  that  was  to  the  cattle  cages, 
and  I  assume  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Crane)  also  did  not  see  the 
cattle  cages  although  he  had  the  ap- 
parent authority  to  make  this  one  of  his 
demands. 

Mr.  Moss  and  Mr.  Reid  go  on  to  say : 

We  especially  deplore  the  imprisonment 
of  mothers  and  their  children.  Actions  of  this 
sort  are  characteristic  of  totalitarian  dic- 
tatorships, not  democratic  societies. 

And  then  the  Moss-Reid  report  goes 
Into  another  situation  which  we  do  not 
•even  get  into  and  that  wac  the  prisoner- 
of-war  issue.  In  this  they  are  referring 
to  the  International  Red  Cross  reports 
and  they — meaning  Mr.  Moss  and  Mr. 
Reid — said  this: 

The  brutal  torture  of  political  prisoners  at 
interrogation  centers  established  and  ad- 
vised by  Americans  Is  a  shocking  ir.dlct- 
ment  of  the  depths  to  which  we,  as  a  peo- 
ple, have  fallen. 

They  also  say — again  referring  to  the 
International  Red  Cross: 

Those  reports  indicate  some  prisoners  of 
war  have  not  been  treated  humanely.  For 
refusing  to  salute  the  flag  of  South  Vietnam, 
seven  prisoners  of  war  were  locked  In  cells 
24  hours  a  day.  kept  in  irons  for  13  hours 
during  the  night  and  permitted  no  outside 
exercise  or  fresh  air  for  at  least  2  months, 
when  the  International  Red  Cross  last  in- 
spected Con  Son  prison  in  February  1970. 
The  Red  Cross  vehemently  protested  this 
treatment  as  a  violation  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
ventions to  the  camp  commandant. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  were  some  of  the 
things  we  did  not  even  cover  in  our  re- 
port. But  the  point  is,  why  did  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  single  me  out 
among  all  those  who  had  seen  these 
things  and  have  reported  on  them? 

It  would  .seem  to  me  that  there  must 
be  some  reason.  I  think  it  is  difficult  to 
find  out  why  when  some  of  these  reports 
were  just  a  few  pages  from  those  which 
I  inserted  into  the  Record  in  my  supple- 
mental views. 

So,  I  can  only  conclude  that  there  are 
some  readers  who  are  very  selective,  who 
are  willing  to  read  what  they  want  to 
read  and  see  what  they  want  to  see  and 
not  report  the  facts  accurately  as  they 
should  be. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  get  into  the 
exact  statements  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  IlUnois.  Only  two  or  three 
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were  even  statements  that  I  had  made. 
They  were  taken  out  of  Life  magazine, 
from  other  documents  that  have  been 
filed  by  other  Members  or  persons  and 
.sometimes,  in  no  way  statements  ema- 
nating from  me. 
He  said : 

They  stated  all  the  prisoners  In  the  cages 
were  sick  with  TB,  open  sores,  eye  diseases  or 
malnutrition. 

He  says  this  Is  a  complete  misstate- 
ment of  the  facts. 

He  goes  on  to  say : 

None  of  the  prisoners  were  sick,  except 
those  in  the  dispensary.  I  saw  no  evidence 
of  open  sores,  eye  disease  or  malnutrition. 

Is  the  gentleman  competent  as  a  med- 
ical authority  to  draw  this  conclusion? 

The  point  is  that  I  will  submit  later  as 
an  exhibit  medical  testimony  refuting 
the  possibility  that  persons  so  incarcer- 
ated under  these  conditions  for  long 
months  could  possibly  be  in  such  good 
health  and  that  there  would  be  no  evi- 
dence of  such  things  such  as  sores  of 
any  kind,  no  eye  disease  or  malnutrition. 
In  any  event,  how  could  an  individual 
go  through  as  many  cells  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  imply  and  conclude 
that  "none  of  the  prisoners  were  sick?" 

Now,  I  think  that  it  also  is  true  that 
it  depends  a  lot  upon  the  interpreter 
that  you  have  with  you.  We  foimd  when 
we  were  in  Con  Son,  and  throughout  the 
country,  that  many  times  the  interpreter 
interprets  what  he  believes  or  wants 
others  to  believe  to  be  the  essence  of 
what  is  said.  We  also  found  that  in  the 
pi-ison,  when  the  guard  was  standing 
over  you — and  they  were  always  standing 
over  you,  unless  you  could  just  deliber- 
ately sneak  away— that  the  prisoners 
said  one  thing  when  guards  were  near, 
and  quite  another  thing  when  alone  with 
you. 

I  will  also  ask  imanimous  consent  to 
offer  for  the  Record,  following  my  state- 
ment, a  statement  by  Mr.  Don  Luce,  who 
reported  to  the  Council  of  Churches  his 
involvement  with  our  inspection  team, 
and  I  think  graphically  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  when  we  were  talking  to 
some  of  the  prisoners  in  front  of  guards, 
that  they  completely  denied  there  was 
any  such  thing  as  brutal  treatment,  they 
Indicated  that  the  food  was  ^od  and 
that  they  had  medical  attendon.  And 
when  we  were  able  to  get  tl^m  off  to 
themselves  they  denied  this  completely. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  offer  the  statement  of  Mr.  Don  Luce, 
made  to  the  Council  of  Churches,  to  be 
entered  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman also  states  that  it  was  not  true 
that,  as  we  had  indicated,  the  prisoners 
could  not  stand.  He  says  that  "in  each 
cell  we  entered" — we  entered — "the  pris- 
oners immediately  stood  up.  Out  of  htm- 
dreds  of  prisoners  only  one  experienced 
difficulty  in  standing,  and  this  was  due 
to  an  old  Injury." 

Well,  I  do  not  know  how  many  cells 
he  entered.  I  do  not  know  how  many 


prisoners  he  saw,  but  I  would  doubt  that 
he  saw  enough  on  that  day  to  conclude 
that  there  were  no  prisoners  who  could 
not  stand  up.  And  I  certainly  indicate 
that  Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  and  I, 
did  interview  at  least  40  or  50  prisoners, 
through  an  interpreter,  and  we  were  told 
by,  I  would  say  not  less  than  15  or  20, 
and  that  is  a  very  conservative  estimate 
of  the  persons  who  could  not  stand  up, 
who  said  that  they  were  paralyzed;  that 
they  had  been  shackled  and  could  not 
use  their  legs. 

There  was  no  particular  reason  why 
these  people  with  some  courage  could 
admit  to  us  in  the  presence  of  the  com- 
mandant these  statements.  I  would  cer- 
tainly assume  that  they  were  not  lying 
for  they  face  reprisals  for  even  telling 
the  truth.  I  would,  however,  assume  that 
anyone  going  there  on  a  special  trip, 
and  with  the  commandant  with  him  on 
&  gidded  tour,  is  certainly  going  to  be 
in  a  position  where  the  prisoners  are  not 
going  to  tell  the  truth.  I  would  say  that 
to  conclude  that  this  statement  that  we 
made  is  a  misstatement,  is  highly 
improbable. 

Point  3.  He  said: 

They  claimed  prisoners  found  it  necessary 
to  eat  Insects,  lizards,  and  so  forth. 

He  said: 

I  found  absolutely  no  evidence  to  indicate 
this.  All  prisoners  appeared  healthy  and  well 
fed. 

Well,  I  would  refer  the  gentleman  to 
page  39  of  our  report,  which  has  been 
filed  by  the  select  committee,  in  which 
this  is  refuted,  and  in  which  five  prison- 
ers who  had  been  released  just  a  few 
weeks  before  w^e  went  there  had  filed 
with  the  National  Assembly,  and  with 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  a  docu- 
mented statement,  a  verified  statement 
of  theirs  indicating  that  this  was  a  fact. 
The  statement,  however,  came  from 
them,  and  not  from  me.  But  I  believe  the 
statement  to  be  true,  and  at  least  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government,  and  no 
one  else,  has  yet  been  able  to  refute  the 
statement. 

Point  4.  He  said: 

They  stated  the  air  was  foul,  and  the 
heat  stuplfylng.  This  Is  not  true.  The  cells 
in  the  "Tiger  Cages"  were  well  ventilated, 
well  lighted,  and  relatively  cool. 

Now,  I  will  show  you  a  picture  of  these 
cells.  I  hope  that  you  can  see  it.  This  is 
the  top  of  the  cell,  looking  down  into  the 
cell,  and  It  is  an  exact  replica  of  the  cells 
on  Devil's  Island— the  old  DevH's  Island 
built  by  the  French— and  these  cells 
were  also  built  by  the  French- and  this 
Is  a  ceU  in  which  the  prisoners  can  be 
viewed  from  a  catwalk  above. 

There  is  one  door,  which  is  here,  which 
is  a  heavy  door,  which  is  bolted,  and  the 
only  entrance  of  air  or  light  is  above. 

I  submit  that  it  Is  very  improbable 
for  anyone  to  believe  this  is  lighted- 
Ughted  how?  Ventilated  how? 

There  Is  contained  in  this  type  of  cell 
5  feet  by  10  feet,  five  persons,  sometimes 
two  or  three,  but  generally  five  persons. 

There  are  no  accommodations — that 
is.  bathroom  accommodations,  except  for 
a  latrine — a  small  box  about  1  foot 
by  1  foot  wide  and  about  2  feet  high 
for  these  five  persons.  They  complained 


that  often  it  was  not  emptied  for  days 
and  they  had  to  use  that.  There  was  no 
water  available.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
one  of  the  reasons  why  this  island  is  not 
as  beautiful  as  it  is  pictured  to  be  is  be- 
cause there  is  no  basic  water  supply  on 
the  island. 

These  prisoners  are  not  given  ample 
water  because  of  the  limited  supply  of 
water  on  that  island.  How  you  can  de- 
scribe that  as  anything  other  than  ter- 
rible— I  do  not  know. 

Here  is  a  box  at  the  top  of  that  cell. 
That  is  a  lime  box.  which  was  used  for 
holding  lime  which  was  sprinkled  on 
them  if  they  protested  against  food  or 
against  the  conditions. 

I  imderstand  that  these  boxes  had 
been  removed  when  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  went  on  his  guided  tour  of  the 
island. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  said: 

The  cells  were  cleaner  than  the  average 
Vietnamese  home. 

I  do  not  know  how  long  he  was  in  South 
Vietnam.  I  do  not  know  how  many  Viet- 
namese homes  he  visited,  but  I  would  say 
that  that  is  a  very  unusual  statement — 
to  compare  these  cells  with  the  average 
Vietnamese  home  which  could  only  be 
done  from  a  fair  sampling. 

He  certainly  did  not  have  enough 
samples,  I  would  suggest,  of  Vietnamese 
homes  to  compare  these  cells  with.  But 
I  would  certainly  submit  that  any  Viet- 
namese home  that  had  lime  boxes  avail- 
able for  punishment  and  had  no  latrine 
facilities  and  which  lacked  water  and 
which  were  as  overcrowded  as  these  cells 
are  certainly  not  the  type  of  Vietnamese 
home  that  I  would  want  to  compare  any- 
thing with. 

He  stated  we  mentioned  that  the  pris- 
oners were  shackled  to  an  iron  rod  and 
that  lying  in  this  position  caused  paraly- 
sis. 

I  refer  the  gentleman  to  introductory 
remarks  of  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Walton, 
our  American  adviser  in  1963  which  indi- 
cated In  the  Benson  report  that  these 
Shackles  were  used  not  for  escape,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  said  they  were 
used  for,  but  for  discipline. 

First  of  all — escape  from  what?  Prom 
maximum  security  cells,  heavily  guarded 
and  across  two  walls  that  were  heavily 
guarded  and  with  barbed  wire  at  the 
top  and  from  an  island  45  miles  off  the 
mainland  across  dangerous  waters  they 
would  have  to  swim  to  achieve  an  escape. 
Yet.  he  says  they  must  be  shackled  in 
order  to  prevent  their  escape. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  for  the  Record 
at  this  point  the  statement  by  Mr.  Walton 
in  preface  to  the  Benson  report  which 
contains  the  statement: 

The  confinement  in  a  discipline  cell  may 
be  from  a  few  hours  to  several  months,  de- 
pending upon  the  center,  the  violation  and 
the  violator.  For  example  in  Con  Son  n.  some 
of  the  hardcore  communists  keep  preaching 
the  "party  line,  so  these  "Reds"  are  sent  to 
the  tiger  cages  in  Con  Son  I  where  they  are 
Isolated  from  all  others  for  months  at  a 
time. 

This  confinement  may  also  include  rice 
without  salt  and  water — the  U.S.  prisons' 
equivalent  of  bread  and  water.  It  may  In- 
clude Immobilization — the  prisoner  is  bolted 
to  the  floor,  handcuffed  to  a  rod  or  bar.  or 
leglrons  with  the  chain  through  an  eyebolt. 
or  around  a  bar  or  rod. 
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Also  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
says — 

If  anyone  cares  to  Investigate.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  everjrthlng  I  have  stated  will  be 
baclced  up  by  the  Inspection  teams  of  the 
International  Bed  Cross. 

Yet,  in  a  statement  issued  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Moss)  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Reid),  we  read  that  the  International 
Red  Cross  has  not  backed  them  up,  and 
that  it  has  called  attention  to  a  situa- 
tion that  is  prevailing  which  certainly 
needs  correction. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article 
from  the  Washington  Star  of  July  20, 
1970,  an  AP  release  from  Geneva,  wlilch 
states  that  the  Swiss  International  Red 
Cross  delegates  visiting  this  prison  have 
not  given  approval,  and  that  in  effect 
they  are  seeking  to  have  the  inspection 
so  that  they  may  look  into  this  matter 
and  thus  to  use  the  name  of  the  Inter- 
national Red  Cross  to  document  loose 
statements  is  a  little  far-fetched  and 
unfair. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  article  is  as  follows : 
(Prom  the  Washington  Star.  July  20,  1970] 
Approvai.  by  RtD  Cboss  or  Con  Son  Is  Denied 

Geneva. — Swiss  International  Red  Cross 
delegates  visiting  the  South  Vietnamese 
prison  of  Con  Son  last  February  were  able  to 
talk  to  only  about  20  of  the  9,000  Inmates. 
Informed  sources  said  today. 

The  delegates  saw  only  a  tiny  portion  of 
the  vast  detention  center.  But  interviews 
with  the  prisoners,  which  took  place  with- 
out witnesses,  were  enough  to  prompt  "seri- 
ous recommendations"  for  Improvement 
which  were  relayed  to  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment, the  sources  reported. 

An  official  Saigon  statement  earlier  this 
month  claimed  the  representatives  of  the  all- 
Swiss  International  Red  Cross  Committee  re- 
ported "satisfactory  conditions  In  all  re-edu- 
cation centers."  Later,  press  reports  quoted 
Red  Cross  officials  in  Geneva  as  saying  that 
conditions  In  Con  Son  were  found  to  be  "not 
so  bad." 

In  line  with  committee  policy  that  pub- 
licity does  not  help  the  work  of  Red  Cross 
delegates,  no  official  reaction  to  the  Saigon 
statements  Is  likely. 

But  the  sources  said  they  hope  that  the 
debate  over  Con  Son  and  similar  reports  of 
alleged  mistreatment  of  prisoners  In  South 
Vietnam  would  produce  lncrea.sed  support 
for  Red  Cross  efforts  to  obtain  access  to  civil 
prison  camps  In  addition  to  the  prisoner 
of  war  centers  now  regularly  visited. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  I  would  like  to  enter 
the  statement  of  Mr.  Moss  and  Mr.  Reid. 
I  would  also  like  to  enter  a  letter  from 
Senator  Proxmire  in  which  he  details 
the  situation  at  Conson  as  reported  by 
a  Mr.  Mark  Oliva,  who  was  recently  with 
the  Military  Assistance  Command  in 
Vietnam,  and  who  was  assigned  to  Con- 
son  aa  a  responsibility.  In  this  letter  he 
goes  into  the  question  of  health  because 
the  gentleman  from  nilnols  said  that 
health  care,  although  limited,  was  ade- 
quate. How  limited  medical  care  can  be 
adequate  I  do  not  know,  but  at  least  he 
says  that. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


There  was  no  objection. 
The  material  referred  to  foDows: 
Joint  Statement  by  Repkesentattve  John  E. 
Moss,  Chaihman,  and  Representative  Og- 
OEN  R.  Reid 

The  House  Foreign  Ofjeratlons  and  Gov- 
ernment Information  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  has 
been  conducting  an  Intensive  investigation 
of  the  effectiveness  of  U.S.  Public  Safety  as- 
sistance programs  to  the  National  Police 
Force  and  penal  system  of  South  Vietnam. 
The  cost  of  these  programs  to  the  American 
taxpayer  has  been  more  than  $110  million. 

The  main  objectives  of  our  assistance  and 
advisory  efforts  In  regard  to  the  penal  sys- 
tem have  been  described  In  sworn  testimony 
before  the  Subcommittee  by  witnesses  from 
the  Agency  for  International  Development 
and  the  Department  of  Defense. 

The  top  priority  one  was  "to  improve 
prison  conditions  to  an  acceptable  minimum 
standard."  Among  the  other  major  goals 
listed  were  "to  Improve  confinement  and 
health  conditions,  to  Increase  prisoner  food 
allowance"  and  "to  develop  rehabilitation 
programs  for  prisoners." 

Considerable  Subcommittee  attention  has 
been  given  to  conditions  at  Con  Son  Island 
prison — South  Vietnam's  largest  penal  In- 
stltutlon-especlally  the  use  of  small  pit- 
like  cells  called  "tiger  cages."  The  South  Viet- 
namese Government  announced  yesterday 
that  the  "tiger  cages"  would  be  discontinued 
and  other  reforms  would  be  instituted  at 
Con  Son  to  provide  better  sanitary  conditions 
and  "comfort."  The  South  Vietnam  Govern- 
ment also  promises  to  investigate  its  other 
correctional  institutions  and  make  "further 
improvements." 

In  these  points,  we  feel  that  the  world  will 
judge  South  Vietnam  by  its  deeds,  not  by 
Its  words.  Needless  to  say,  we  hope  that  gov- 
ernment will  move  quickly  to  make  deeds 
otit  of  what  certainly  are  commendable 
words.  For  example,  while  it  is  aboli.^hlng  the 
"tiger  cages,"  it  should  also  remedy  the  so- 
called  "cattle  cages,"  which  although  larger, 
are  Jammed  with  more  human  beings  much 
like  animals  are  In  railroad  cattle  ca,'s.  We 
urge  also  the  release  of  political  prisoners  un- 
justly sent  to  some  of  these  caged  hells  on 
earth.  Many  civilians  have  never  been  tried 
and  convicted  of  any  crime  by  any  tribunal, 
military  or  civilian,  nor  have  they  been  af- 
forded any  protections  of  due  process.  We 
especially  deplore  the  Imprisonment  of 
mothers  and  their  children.  Actions  of  this 
sort  are  characteristic  of  totalitarian  dicta- 
torships, not  democratic  societies. 

We  find  It  difficult  to  understand  previous 
American  Indifference  to  these  conditions, 
even  though  they  were  known  to  many.  The 
brutal  torture  of  political  prisoners  at  inter- 
rogation centers  established  and  advised  by 
Americans  Is  a  shocking  indictment  of  the 
depths  to  which  we,  as  a  people,  have  fallen. 
It  is  more  painful  to  our  consciences  because 
of  the  principle  we  helped  to  establish  at  the 
Nuremberg  war  crimes  trials — that  there  is  a 
law  of  humanity,  which  supercedes  Immoral 
orders  that  are  given  In  the  name  of  national 
governments.  The  U.S.  has  a  clear  moral  and 
le?al  responsibility.  It  Is  no  solace  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  are  guilty  of  the  same 
offenses  against  mankind.  We  ask  world  pub- 
lic opinion  to  demand  that  International  Red 
Cross  teams  ferret  out  and  expose  the  mal- 
treatment and  Injustices  that  exist  in  the 
prisons  of  both  North  and  South  Vietnam.  It 
should  be  noted  for  the  record  that  North 
Vietnam  has  consistently  refused  the  inspec- 
tion of  POW  camps. 

In  Its  Investigation,  the  Subcommittee  has 
been  Informed  of  the  imprisonment  on  Con 
Son  of  a  number  of  prisoners  of  war  who  have 
been  sentenced  for  crimes  committed  after 
they  became  prisoners  of  war.  For  that  rea- 
son, we  have  been  Interested  in  the  treat- 
ment of  these  prisoners  of  war  as  documented 


In  the  periodic  Inspection  reports  of  the  In- 
ternational Red  Cross. 

Those  reports  Indicate  some  prisoners  of 
war  have  not  been  treated  humanely.  For 
refusing  to  salute  the  flag  of  South  Vietnam, 
seven  prisoners  of  war  were  locked  In  cells  24 
hours  a  day,  kept  in  irons  for  13  hours  dur- 
ing the  night  and  permitted  no  outside  ex- 
ercise or  fresh  air  for  at  least  two  months, 
when  the  International  Red  Cross  last  In- 
spect-ed  Con  Son  prison  in  February,  1970. 
The  Red  Cross  vehemently  protested  this 
treatment  as  a  violation  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
ventions to  the  camp  commandant.  We  did 
not  even  report  these  facts.  Complaints  also 
were  made  that  the  prisoners  of  war  were 
not  given  adequate  fresh  food  and  drinking 
water.  Only  those  in  rags  were  provided  with 
new  cloUiing,  according  to  the  Red  Cross  re- 
ports. No  tooth  brushes  or  tooth  paste  were 
provided  to  the  prisoners  of  war.  In  an  in- 
spection made  last  September,  the  Red  Cross 
team  found  two  prisoners  of  war  who  claimed 
that  they  had  been  beaten  by  other  prison- 
ers who  serve  as  supervisors. 

In  our  view,  all  of  these  conditions  must 
be  corrected  immediately.  Nations  cannot  ex- 
pect their  own  soldiers  who  become  prison- 
ers of  war  to  be  treated  humanely  unless 
they  treat  enemy  prisoners  of  war  humanely. 
That  is  one  of  our  prime  concerns  here — ^the 
North  Vietnamese  must  be  given  no  excuse 
or  other  justification  to  maltreat  Americans 
who  are  their  prisoners.  In  addition,  simple 
humanity  demands  the  proper  treatment  of 
prisoners  of  war  on  all  sides. 

Lest  this  sound  like  a  hypocritical  lecture, 
we  pledge  on  our  part  to  work  for  the  right- 
ing of  injustices  in  our  own  country — for  the 
humanizing  of  our  own  civilian  prisons,  for 
the  protection  of  basic  civil  liberties  and  a 
return  to  the  idealism  which  made  America 
a  great  nation  and  an  Inspiration  to  op- 
pressed peoples  throughout  the  world.  We 
ask  our  youth  to  help  in  this  effort  even 
though  It  may  be  an  agonizing  and  frustrat- 
ing road.  We  believe  the  world  can  be 
changed,  but  it  will  require  a  deep  commit- 
ment on  the  part  of  men  of  goodwill  every- 
where. 


July  23,  1970. 
Hon.  John  E.  Moss, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Opera- 
tions and  GovemmeJit  Information. 
Government  Operations  Committee. 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Chairman  Moss:  It  has  come  to  my 
attention  that  your  Subcommittee  on  For- 
eign Operations  and  Government  Informa- 
tion Is  currently  investigating  the  South 
Vietnamese  prison  on  Con  Son  Island,  and 
the  Involvement  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment In  this  matter. 

The  brutal  conditions  of  the  prison,  epit- 
omized by  the  Infamous  "tiger  cages,"  are 
most  shocking  to  tis  all.  The  courageous  ef- 
forts of  Congressmen  William  Anderson  and 
Augtifltus  Hawkins  to  uncover  this  distress- 
ing matter  should  not  be  ended  without  a 
full  Investigation.  I,  therefore,  commend  you 
and  your  Subcommittee  for  pursuing  this 
matter.  You  are  performing  a  most  valuable 
public  service. 

An  article  has  come  to  my  attention  that 
may  prove  quite  helpful  to  your  Subcommit- 
tee as  it  continues  Its  investigation.  Entitled 
"Vietnam  Concentration  Camp  Operates  with 
U.S.  Approval,"  this  article  describes  the  con- 
ditions which  existed  on  Con  Son  one  year 
ago. 

I  believe  the  author  of  this  article,  Mark  O. 
OUva,  formerly  on  the  staff  of  the  Appleton 
(Wisconsin)  Post-Crescent,  is  most  qualified 
to  write  on  this  subject.  Mr.  OUva  spent  two 
years  with  the  Military  Assistance  Com- 
mand-Vietnam (MACV),  assigned  as  an  ad- 
visor to  the  South  Vietnamese  General  Po- 
litical Warfare  Department.  During  this  pe- 
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rlod,  Mr.  Ollva  was  twice  sent  to  Con  Son 
Island  as  part  of  MACV's  psychological  oper- 
ations study  group. 

"Vietnam  Concentration  Camp  Operates 
with  VS.  Approval"  was  a  direct  result  of 
what  Mr.  OUva  heard  and  saw  during  bis 
visits  to  Con  Son  Island.  I  believe  Mr.  OUva 
would  be  able  to  offer  valuable  first-hand 
information  on  the  Con  Son  prison,  if  you 
would  wish  him  to  testify  before  your  Sub- 
committee.  He  Is  now  with  the  Frees  Enter- 
prise Company  In  Riverside,  California. 

I  trust  this  Information  will  be  helpful  to 
yotir  Subcommittee  as  it  continues  to  bring 
the  truth  of  this  matter  to  light  and  at- 
tempts to  Instruct  us  on  how  we  can  avoid 
a  tragedy  of  this  nature  In  the  future. 

Warmest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

William  Proxmire, 

U.S.  Senator. 


[From   the   Appleton    (Wis.)    Post-Crescent] 
Detention    Based    on    Suspicion:    Vietnam 

Concentration  Camp  Operates  Wfth  U.S. 

Approval 

(By  Mark  OUva) 

Con  Son  Island,  Vietnam. — History  again 
is  witnessing  the  horrors  of  the  concentra- 
tion camp,  this  time  with  a  helping  hand 
from  the  United  States. 

Con  Son,  the  French  "Devil's  Island  of 
Indochina,"  now  is  South  Vietnam's  barbed- 
wire  home  for  more  than  7,000  Vietnamese 
who  "had  to  be  removed"  but  couldn't  be 
convicted  In  a  trial. 

Log  beds,  malarial  mosquitoes  and  a  host 
of  diseases  with  no  effective  medical  pro- 
gram, no  shelter  from  the  tropical  monsoon 
rains  and  a  diet  not  much  better  than  silage 
greet  the  unfortunates  interned  in  the  con- 
centration camps  here. 

The  United  States  provides  both  financial 
and  advisory  assistance  to  the  Con  Son 
island  prison. 

On  March  1,  Con  Son  housed  in  excess 
of  9,000  prisoners.  Of  these,  more  than  7,000 
were  detainees.  A  detainee  is  an  individual 
suspected  of  being  a  Viet  Cong  sympathizer 
or  supporter  who  never  has  been  convicted 
or  tried. 

KINO   or  CON   SON 

Vietnamese  Lt.  Col.  Nguyen  Van  Ve,  a 
brash  man  who  illustrates  his  every  point 
with  a  swing  or  sway  of  his  swagger  stick, 
is  the  commander  here.  He  calls  himself  the 
"King  of  Con  Son,"  and  the  title  fits  his 
power.  He  has  total  rule  over  the  island  and 
its  prison  population. 

Lt.  Col.  Ve  explains  the  "detainee"  system 
simply. 

He  says  his  government  needs  a  means  to 
remove  the  potential  or  poeslble  enemy  from 
causing  or  contributing  to  trouble.  When 
a  man  is  suspected  of  giving  food,  shelter 
or  information  to  the  Viet  Cong,  he  cannot 
be  convicted  without  evidence,  according  to 
Lt.  Col.  Ve. 

Instead,  he  says,  these  Viet  Cong  suspects 
are  brought  before  district  security  com- 
mittees. The  committee,  according  to  Lt.  Col. 
Ve,  does  not  require  evidence,  only  grounds 
to  believe  the  individual  may  be  aiding  the 
Viet  Cong.  The  committee  then  has  the 
power  to  order  the  suspect  sent  to  Con  Son 
or  one  of  several  other  detention  centers  for 
a  i>ertod  of  six  months. 

Lt.  Col.  Ve  says  this  dispenses  with  the 
need  for  a  trial,  conviction  and  evidenoe.  He 
alao  admits  that  almost  all  of  the  detainees 
would  be  acquitted  for  lack  of  evidence  If 
they  were  to  be  tried. 

When  questioned,  Lt.  Col.  Ve  said  that  he 
has  the  authority  to  detain  these  prisoners 
beyond  the  six-month  period  based  upon  his 
observations,  and  that  very  few  actually  are 
released  after  their  Initial  six  months'  deten- 
tion. 


Our  study  group's  tour  of  the  prison  In- 
cluded Camps  Six  and  Seven,  the  camps  that 
bouse  all  but  200  of  the  detainees. 

BARBED    WIRE 

Each  of  these  camps  is  surrounded  by  dou- 
ble fences  strung  heavily  with  barbed  wire. 
Within,  the  camps  are  divided  into  many 
small  sections,  each  also  ringed  with  double 
fences  of  heavily-barbed  wire.  The  main  sec- 
tions consist  of  two  60-foot  rows  of  rough 
logs,  each  log  five  feet  long,  with  the  entire 
row  elevated  two  feet  off  the  ground.  Canvas, 
perforated  with  holes  is  stretched  about  six 
feet  overhead. 

These  rows  of  logs  serve  as  bed,  home  and 
recreation  area  for  the  detainees.  They  are 
not  allowed  to  leave  the  compound  at  any 
time.  There  is  no  shelter  from  malarial  mos- 
quitoes or  monsoons. 

At  the  end  of  each  camp  is  a  small  dispen- 
sary stocked  only  with  aspirins,  salt  tablets 
and  anti-malaria  pills  that  are  ineffective 
aigalnst  the  fatal  strains  of  malaria  found  on 
the  Island,  according  to  the  U.S.  Army  doc- 
tor accompanying  our  study  group.  These 
dispensaries  are  staffed  with  untrained  per- 
sonnel. 

On  the  side  of  each  dispensary  is  a  dis- 
cipUnary  area  used  for  detainees  found  guilty 
of  even  the  smallest  infraction  of  prison 
rules.  It,  too,  is  encircled  with  a  double 
barbed  wire  fence.  Barbed  wire  also  is  strung 
the  length  and  width  of  the  disciplinary  area 
about  16  inches  alwve  the  ground,  with  the 
strand  about  six  inches  apart. 

Detainees  being  disciplined  are  forced  to 
crawl  under  this  layer  of  barbed  wire  and 
Ue  on  their  backs  for  the  duration  of  their 
sentences,  often  several  days.  They  are  al- 
lowed only  bread  and  water. 

We  were  permitted  to  Interview  Individual 
prisoners,  but  Lt.  Col.  Ve  insisted  the  de- 
tainees be  interviewed  only  in  the  presence 
of  a  guard.  Detainees  interviewed  refused  to 
answer  questions,  apparently  in  fear  that  a 
"wrong"  answer,  after  being  reported  by  the 
guard,  would  lead  to  days  and  nights  under 
the  barbed  wire. 

Lt.  Col.  Ve  stated  that  the  detainees  come 
from  all  walks  of  life  but  nuUnly  are  farmers 
from  the  provinces.  He  listed  the  three  main 
ways  In  which  these  prisoners  come  before 
the  security  committees: 

— ^They  are  reported  by  a  neighbor  as  aid- 
ing or  being  sympathetic  to  the  Viet  Cong. 

— All  persons  in  an  area  are  held  when  an 
Army  commander  in  the  area  states  someone 
has  been  aiding  the  Viet  Cong. 

— When  a  village  Is  being  force-evacuated 
and  relocated  prior  to  being  destroyed  to 
eliminate  Viet  Cong  havens,  all  persons  in 
the  village  who  resist  In  any  way  are  brought 
before  the  committees. 

As  with  most  of  the  other  prisoners  on 
Con  Son,  according  to  Lt  Col.  Ve,  the  major- 
ity of  the  detainees  continue  to  be  held 
there. 

Basic  living  conditions  in  the  Con  Son 
concentration  camps  are  extremely  bad,  but 
the  Island's  prisoners  also  are  faced  with  even 
worse  medical  problems. 

Malaria  is  the  major  disease.  The  Island's 
mosquitoes  carry  two  strains,  one  which 
usuaUy  is  fatal  and  the  otiber  which  the  vic- 
tim usually  survives,  but  with  his  strength 
sapped.  The  prison  dispensaries  are  stocked, 
though  Inadequately,  with  chloroqume- 
prlmaqulne  anti-malarial  pills.  These  combat 
only  the  nonfatal  strain.  No  preventative  for 
the  usually-faUl  strain  Is  available  to  the 
prisoners. 

Con  Son's  prison  population  also  has  severe 
problems  with  beriberi  and  tuberculosis,  as 
weU  as  year-roimd  epidemic  levels  of  diar- 
rhea and  dysentery.  Almost  non-existent  la- 
trine and  sewage  facilities  contribute  to  this. 

All  the  prison  dispensaries  are  staffed  by 
prisoners,  mostly  captrved  Viet  Cong  medics. 
None  has  been  trained  beyond  the  level  at- 
tained by  a  student  nurse  in  the  U.S. 
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The  Island  has  one  doctor,  a  first  lieutenant 
In  the  Vietnamese  Regional  and  Popular 
Forces  (roughly  equivalent  to  our  National 
Guard) .  However  he  treats  only  the  civil 
servants,  national  poUoe  and  military. 

A  Vietnamese  public  health  nurse  also  la 
assigned  to  Con  Son,  mainly  to  treat  the  non- 
prisoner  population.  The  nurse  makes  a 
monthly  visit  to  each  of  the  seven  prison 
dispensaries. 

The  government  provides  air  evacuatlooa  for 
members  of  the  non-prisoner  population  re- 
quiring mainland  treatment,  but  prisoners 
requiring  such  treatment  must  wait  for  the 
monthly  supply  boat. 

The  pubUc  health  nurse  admits  that  sev- 
eral prisoners  have  died  due  to  lack  of  proper 
medical  attention. 

In  addition  to  the  detainees.  Con  Son  also 
houses  about  2.000  other  prisoners  Including 
Viet  Cong,  ptolitical,  religious  and  criminal 
prisoners  and  military  prisoners  from  the 
South  Vietnamese  forces.  All  these  categories 
have  been  tried  and  convicted. 

Convicted  Viet  Cong  are  considered  civil 
prisoners  and  are  held  at  Con  Son.  North 
Vietnamese  prisoners  of  war  are  held  at  an- 
other isltmd  prison,  Phu  Quoc.  The  U.S.  la 
not  Involved  in  the  operation  of  Phu  Quoc 
because  the  South  Vietnamese  government 
does  not  abide  by  the  Geneva  prisoner-of-war 
conventions. 

With  the  exception  of  200  detainees,  the 
regular  prisoners  only  are  confined  in  Camps 
One  through  Five.  Strangely,  the  convicted 
prisoners  fare  much  better  than  the  detain- 
ees. Camps  One  through  Five  consist  of  the 
old  French  prison  buildings,  and  provide 
adequate  though  unpleasant  shelter. 

These  prisoners  leave  the  camps  each  day 
to  go  out  in  work  parties.  Although  some 
of  the  prisoners  still  split  rocks,  the  ma- 
jority work  on  fishing  teams  or  on  the  farms 
which  produce  most  of  the  food  other  than 
rice  which  is  consumed  on  the  island.  The 
prisoners  raise  mainly  papaya,  coconuts,  pigs 
and  chickens. 

A  large  number  of  the  sentenced  prisoners 
h'Vive  attained  trustee  status  and  are  al- 
lowed to  live  outside  the  camps.  All  the 
prisoners  except  the  detainees  are  allowed 
monthly  three-day  visits  with  their  fam- 
ilies, who  are  taken  to  the  island  on  the 
supply  boat.  A  beach  home  has  been  set  up 
to  house  these  families. 

PRISONER    DIET 

All  the  prisoners,  detainees  Included,  are 
on  the  same  diet.  The  catch  of  the  fishing 
teams  Is  laid  out  and  salted  on  tin  sheets 
placed  on  the  streets  daUy.  After  a  day  In 
the  sun,  the  fish,  well-dried,  are  fed  to  the 
prisoners.  Prisoners  cook  the  fruits,  vegeta- 
bles and  meats  raised  on  the  island  as  well 
as  rice  brought  in  from  the  mainland.  The 
cooking  is  done  in  extremely  unsamtary  and 
antiquated  outdoor  kitchens  surviving  from 
French  days. 

Many  of  Con  Son's  poUtical  prisoners  were 
sentenced  several  Vietnamese  regimes  ago 
but  never  were  released  by  succeeding  gov- 
ernments, Including  the  current  Thieu  gov- 
ernment. 

One  prisoner  interviewed  on  death  row 
had  been  there  for  13  years,  sentenced  for 
poUtical  opposition  to  the  late  President 
Ngo  Dinh  Diem  in  the  early  days  of  hlB 
rule. 

Another  death  row  prisoner  interviewed 
stated  he  has  been  confined  seven  years  for 
the  same  reason,  since  the  latter  days  of 
Diem. 

A  Buddhist  monk  stated  he  !I«e  served  11 
years  of  a  15-year  political  sentence,  also  a 
Diem  victim  stUl  on  Con  Son. 

A  student  monk  said  be  came  here  three 
years  ago  on  a  one-year  sentence,  for  giving 
sanctuary  to  a  Viet  Cong  in  a  pagoda.  He 
too  has  been  forgotten. 

Prisoner    inter\'lewE    also    produced    some 
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surprising  opinions.  Many  of  the  regular 
prisoners  from  loiral  Vietnam  stated  they 
were  not  too  dissatisfied  with  their  confine- 
ment because  the  prison  living  conditions 
were  better  than  those  they  had  experienced 
In  the  countryside.  Other  prisoners  said  they 
telt  relieved  to  be  at  Con  Son  and  away 
from  the  war. 

But  no  prisoner  was  willing  to  say  lie  Is 
happy. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
told  by  the  commandant  that  there  was 
one  doctor  on  the  Island.  We  did  not  even 
question  that.  But  in  the  statement  by 
Mr.  Oliva  he  says  this : 

The  Island  has  one  doctor,  a  First  lieuten- 
ant In  the  Vietnamese  Regional  and  Popular 
Forces  (roughly  equivalent  to  our  National 
Guard).  However,  he  treats  only  the  civil 
servants,  the  national  police  and  the  mili- 
tary. 

That  Is  the  statement  from  a  man  who 
did  occupy  a  rather  strategic  position  in 
the  U.8.  service. 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  sake  of  sup- 
porting some  of  the  statements  which  I 
have  made,  I  would  Uke  to  enter  Into  the 
Record  at  this  point  as  previously  re- 
qiiested  a  full  statement  of  Mr.  Don  Luce 
which  has  been  filed  with  the  Council  of 
Churches  and  a  letter  from  Mr.  Luce  to 
me. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  statement  and  letter  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Coordinating  CoNreaENCE  for  Re- 

CONSTBUCnON    DJ    VIETNAM 

July  7,  1370. 
Congressman  AcctrsTDs  Hawkins, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Hawkins:  I  should 
have  written  a  long  letter  earlier,  but  I  ha^-e 
been  very  busy.  I  have  had  to  let  my  secre- 
taries go  for  their  own  personal  saXety  and 
things  have  been  piling  up.  Enclosed  Is  a 
copy  of  the  account  of  our  trip  that  I  wrote. 
There  has  been  an  awful  lot  of  feedback  here 
due  to  your  statements.  There  are  some  indi- 
cations that  this  may  lead  to  an  Improve- 
ment of  conditions  In  the  prisons.  I  think  we 
can  be  sure  that  the  press  here  will  carefully 
watch  prison  conditions. 

I  have  vised  the  statement  as  a  back- 
grounder for  press  people  here.  They  have 
been  anxious  to  have  articles  from  here  to 
give  the  story  more  Vietnam  color.  I  even 
went  out  to  Con  Son  Island  once  again  with 
an  NBC  team  but  we  did  not  get  to  see  any- 
thing. They  are  quite  nervous  at  the  Island 
now. 

I  shall  never  forget  your  efforts  In  making 
the  trip  to  Con  Son.  I  know  that  the  Viet- 
namese people  are  very  grateful  to  you,  espe- 
cially those  who  have  been  lianprlsoned  and 
tortured.  Tour  efforts  confirm  my  belief  In 
the  goodness  of  people.  It  Is  also  evidence 
that  there  are  people  In  the  "system"  who 
are  truly  good  people.  I  hope  that  this  mes- 
sa^  Is  communicated  throughout  our  land. 
Afir&ln  my  sincere  thanks  fbr  your  courage. 
Sincerely. 

Don  Luck. 

The  Ticaa  Cagss  or  Con  Son 
(By  Don  Luce) 
Con  Son  Island — "The  tiger  cages  existed 
during  the  time  of  the  French.  It  was  the 
most  Inhuman  kind  of  treatment  you  <;an 
Imagine.  Prisoners  were  shackled  to  Iron  bars 
m  Uny  cages  and  deprived  of  physical  neces- 
sities and  human  dignity.  But  these  cages  tio 
longer  exist." 


This  was  the  ofBclal  position  of  prison  au- 
thorities in  Vietnam  before  a  Congressional 
committee.  The  committee  included  Con- 
gressman Augustus  Hawkins  of  the  Los  An- 
geles Watts  area.  Congressman  William  An- 
derson, former  commander  of  the  Nautilus 
submarine,  Thomas  Harkln,  a  congressional 
aide,  and  myself.  A  group  from  the  U.S.  Pub- 
lic Safety  office  accompanied  us. 

Con  Son  prison  Is  located  In  the  South 
China  Sea  approximately  140  miles  southeast 
of  Saigon  It  is  Vietnam's  largest  clvUlan 
prison,  having  9,916  prisoners  as  of  June  1970 
according  to  the  US.  Public  Safety  Director 
In  Vietnam.  Its  seven  camps  have  a  total 
capacity  of  9,750  Inmates  (about  2,000  trus- 
tees now  have  housing  outside  the  seven 
camps).  The  prison  waa  established  In  1862 
by  the  French.  Sometimes  called  'T>evirs  Is- 
land." mention  of  the  name  Con  Son  brings 
fear  to  most  Vietnamese.  Although  Ho  Chi 
MInh  was  never  impriBoned  there.  It  was 
also  called  "University  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh"  be- 
cause so  many  of  Its  "graduates"  changed 
from  a  strong  antl-commualst  position  when 
they  entered  to  Joining  the  Viet  Mlnh  on 
their  release.  , 

No,  Con  Son  U  not  like  Alcatraz  or  a 
"Devil's  Island,"  claimed  FYank  E.  Walton, 
Director  of  the  U.S.  Public  Safety  program 
In  Vietnam  at  the  beginning  of  the  trip,  com- 
menting: "This  (place)  is  more  like  a  Boy 
Scout  Recreational  Camp." 

But  there  had  been  other  stories.  After 
considerable  pressure  from  the  Vietnamese 
student  movement,  five  students  were  re- 
leased from  Con  Son  where  they  claimed  they 
had  been  held  under  terrible  conditions  In 
the  same  tiger  cages  that  the  French  had 
used.  They  wrote  In  a  report  to  the  Vietnam- 
ese National  Assembly: 

"Living  under  these  conditions  lacking 
food,  clothing  and  shelter,  the  prisoners  had 
to  endure  confusion  and  serious  disease. 
Pood  was  Inadequate,  beatings  were  regular, 
feet  were  shackled  day  and  night.  Most  of  our 
fellow  prisoners  In  the  cages  were  paralyzed, 
not  to  mention  the  nvunber  suffering  from 
chronic  dysentery;  tuberculosis  due  to  long- 
term  physical  exhaustion;  stomach  disorders 
from  the  beating  by  trustees,  from  eating 
sand  and  pebbles  in  the  rice,  from  being 
forced  to  eat  too  fast;  gangrenous  feet  from 
a  lack  of  vitamins,  and  endless  other  dis- 
eases. .  .  .  Medicine  was  dispensed  as  the 
person  In  charge  of  medical  problems  was  In- 
spired to  do  so.  Here,  every  time  we  wanted 
to  ttsk  for  medicine  we  had  to  wait  until  we 
were  In  agony  and  then  we  generally  only 
received  a  few  aspirin  tablets.  Any  medicine 
more  valuable  than  this  was  all  boarded  by 
the  orderUes  and  their  accomplices  In  the 
administration  and  was  taken  aw»y  and 
sold." 

Was  their  story  true?  The  two  Congress- 
men went  to  Con  Son  to  InTeatlgate.  Earl- 
ier three  Comgreeemen  had  backed  out  after 
two  of  them  had  heard  detailed  descriptions 
of  the  conditions  In  the  tiger  cages  by  a  for- 
mer Inmate.  It  all  seemed  too  preposterous. 
For  a  time  It  appeared  that  none  of  the  Con- 
gressmen would  go — ^but  due  to  the  hard 
work  of  aide  Thomas  Harkln  and  courageous 
personal  qualities  of  the  Congreesmen 
Hawkins  and  Anderson  the  trip  was  made. 

Aa  the  airplane  approached  the  beauti- 
ful island  of  Con  Son  we  read  the  pre- 
pared briefing: 

"The  Con  Son  Island  National  Correc- 
tion Center,  located  In  the  South  China 
Sea  apiM^jxlmately  140  miles  Boutheast  of 
Saigon,  Is  Vietnam's  largest  correctional  In- 
sntutlon.  Established  by  the  French  In  1862 
aa  a  penal  colony.  It  has  long  held  a  reputa- 
tion of  being  a  'DevH's  Island.'  This  repn- 
tMtlon  stin  prevails.  In  spite  of  an  «illght- 
ened  and  modem  administration  of  the  fa- 
dUty." 

We  were  perplexed.  Farmer  inmates  bad  re- 
lated talea  of  botror,  yet  the  American  ad- 


Tlsors  spoke  In  glowing  tvms.  Other  Inves- 
tigation teams  had  found  nothing.  No  West- 
erners bad  seen  the  cages  since  the  time  o< 
the  French  (or  at  least  none  woiUd  confirm 
their  existence).  "There  are  no  tlge.,  cages. 
Only  a  tbUig  of  the  past,"  everyone  had  been 
told  who  vlMted  the  island  by  the  officials. 
Yet  they  had  left  unconvinced  because  the 
prisoners  on  the  Island  had  told  them  se- 
cretly "you  must  see  the  tiger  cages." 

At  0:58i  after  a  twenty  minute  drive  from 
the  airport,  we  began  dlBciissions  wltih  the 
Chief  Warden,  Col.  Nguyen  V(»n  Ve.  We  talked 
about  the  plane  ride  and  the  beautiful  Is- 
land. "Con  Son  means  Mountain  Island," 
Col.  Ve  explained  ccvdially.  At  10:10  a  prison 
guard  brought  us  cafe  flltre — the  kind  of 
coffee  that  drips  slowly  Into  your  cup  drop 
by  drop  while  you  wait.  The  conversation 
went  on  slowly. 

At  10:23,  Thomas  Harkln  abruptly  changed 
the  discussion  about  the  weather  and  moun- 
tain. "Would  It  be  possible  to  talk  to  some 
individual  prisoners,"  he  asked. 

"Why,  yes,  of  course,"  Colonel  Ve  said  in 
his  impeccable  English,  smiling.  He  could  ar- 
range that. 

"We  have  a  list  of  names  of  people  we 
would  like  to  see,"  Harkln  s&ld.  "These  are 
some  people  we  have  lecu-ned  ore  here  and 
we  would  like  to  see  them." 

A  cloud  passed  over  the  face  of  Colonel  Ve 
as  he  reached  over  to  receive  the  list  of  six 
names. 

"You  must  have  permission  from  the  Min- 
istry of  Interior  If  you  want  to  see  specific 
Individuals,"  he  said  after  reading  the  names. 
"You  cant  Just  come  here  and  see  anyone 
you  want.  This  is  a  prison." 

"We  have  come  to  investigate  all  aspects 
of  American  aid  here  and  we  would  like  to 
get  as  accurate  a  picture  as  we  can,"  Con- 
gressman Hawkins  explained.  "Perhaps  you 
could  telegram  the  Ministry  of  Interior  to 
ask  permission." 

At  this  point,  Frank  Walton,  the  top  U.S 
prison  advisor  commented  angrily:  "We 
thought  this  trip  was  above-board.  If  you 
had  wjmted  to  see  specific  Individuals,  you 
should  have  Informed  us  first.  This  Is  sneal:y 
and  unethical." 

Colonel  Ve  then  reverted  to  Vietnamese, 
using  the  U.S.  Public  Safety  Division's  Inter- 
preter to  translate.  "I'll  send  a  message  to 
the  Ministry  of  Interior,  but  they  cannot 
resjjond  before  eleven  o'clock  when  you  are 
scheduled  to  leave  for  Saigon. ' 

"Oh,  we  can  stay  a  few  extra  minutes," 
Congressman  Hawkins  said.  "Perhaps  we  can 
go  to  see  the  prison  wards  now.  Do  you  have 
a  map  of  the  Island  showing  the  location  of 
the  camps?" 

"I'm  afraid  we  don't,"  Colonel  Ve  said. 
When  questioned  further.  Colonel  Ve  ex- 
plained In  Vietnamese  that  the  camps  were 
so  small  and  the  island  so  big  that  the  camp 
locatiotis  would  seem  insignificant  on  a  map 
of  the  Island.  But  before  this  was  translated, 
Mr.  Walton  Interrupted  and  explained  that 
security  reasons  did  not  allow  them  to  make 
such  a  m^.  "The  VC  might  get  hold  of  It  and 
come  and  release  all  the  prisoners." 

It  was  now  10:40  and,  according  to  our 
schedule  we  were  supposed  to  leave  to  catch 
the  plane.  At  that  point  Colonel  Ve  went  to 
his  desk  to  give  final  instructions  on  send* 
Ing  the  telegram  to  Saigon  to  get  permission 
to  see  the  specific  six  prisoners.  "Whether 
they  (Saigon)  answer  or  not  Is  not  Impor- 
tant," be  told  his  aide  In  Vietnameee  who 
was  questiocUng  tbe  wording  (at  this  point. 
tb«y  still  did  not  kiM>w  that  I  spoke  Vtat> 
namese). 

"Why  don't  we  go  over  to  the  ciulo  shc^?" 
Mr.  Walton  suggested.  "They  have  sooae  really 
nice  things  like  the  rwagger  sUck  that  GoL 
Ve  has.  It's  Just  across  the  road.  It  would  be 
nice  for  you  to  have  some  souvenirs  to  take 
back  to  the  U.S." 

"Td  like  to  see  the  prison  camps,"  Con- 
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gressman  Hawkins  replied.  "We  can  pick  up 
the  souvenirs  when  we  finish  the  tour  of  tbe 
prison  sites." 

Tbe  group  then  loaded  IteeU  ibto  three 
Jeeps  and  went  to  camp  number  2.  Tbe  pits- 
oners  were  lined  up,  faces  tightened  Into 
stiff,  frightened  masks. 

At  the  Infirmary,  medical  care  to  the  pris- 
oners was  explained. 

"We  have  a  doctor  who  treats  each  pa-, 
tlent  separately.  Medical  care  here  meets 
modern  standards." 

ITie  sick  prisoners  were  asked  a  few  ques- 
tions by  the  congressmen : 

"Do  you  get  enough  to  eat?" 

"Yes,  plenty.  Rice,  dried  fish,  and  vege- 
tabie«,"  one  answered  . 

"Do  you  receive  medicine?" 

"Yes,  we  get  medicine  every  day." 

As  the  questioning  went  on,  I  wandered 
over  and  talked  to  a  man  alone.  He  told  me : 

"I  am  a  political  prisoner  from  the  time 
of  Diem.  I  have  no  idea  when  I'll  be  released. 
It  is  so  bad  here.  Do  you  see  the  man  who  Is 
so  sick?  He  has  received  no  medicine  until 
today  when  they  put  tbe  bottle  with  water 
up  (a  dextrose  bottle  was  being  used  to  feed 
blm  Intravenously) .  That  was  for  you  to  see. 
No  medicine.  No  vegetables  ..." 

At  this  point  a  guard  came  up  and  he 
continued: 

"Everything  is  quite  good  here.  It's  not 
Uke  the  mainland  but  we  have  plenty  to  eat 
and  tbe  people  here  are  kind." 

As  I  walked  away,  he  pleaded  with  bis 
frightened  eyes. 

That  was  tbe  first  time  that  the  prison 
administration  realized  I  spoke  Vietnamese. 
From  then  on  they  made  a  despyerate  attempt 
to  keep  me  from  speaking  to  any  prisoner 
alone. 

In  re^xinse  to  a  question  about  whether 
the  Inmates  had  a  chance  to  play  sports, 
Randolph  Berkeley,  Chief  of  the  Corrections 
and  Detention  Division  of  the  U.S.  Public 
Safety  advisory  program  said : 

"Colonel  Ve  even  plays  soccer  with  tbe 
prisoners.  He  is  so  well  liked!" 

"I  play  soccer  with  them  on  Sunday  after- 
noon," Col.  Ve  said  picking  up  the  cue.  "And 
sometimes  they  beat  me — but  I  don't  even 
punish  them."  Colonel  Ve  laughed  pleasantly 
at  his  Joke. 

Congressman  Hawkins  suggested  that  we 
go  en  to  Camp  4.  We  all  got  Into  the  Jeeps 
and  were  taken  to  Camp  6.  I  was  asked  to 
Interpret  by  Thomas  Harkln.  This  time  a 
guard  was  standing  by ; 

"Where  are  you  from?" 

"BenTre." 

"Wben  were  you  arrested?" 

"Ten  years  ago." 

"Wl.y  were  you  arrested?" 

"I  am  a  political  prisoner." 

"But  what  was  the  specific  reason?" 

"The  provincial  authorities  arrested  me." 

"You  were  arrested  because  you  are  a 
traitor,  werent  you?**  the  guard  prompted. 

"I  was  arrested  because  I  am  a  traitor,"  tbe 
prisoner  parroted. 

In  another  case,  a  prisoner  said  he  did 
not  know  why  he  was  arrested. 

"You  bad  a  grenade  in  your  band  and  you 
were  planning  to  kill  people.  Isn't  that  true?" 
Colonel  Ve  shouted  authoritatively. 

"X  bad  a  grenade  In  my  band  and  was  going 
to  kill  people,"  tbe  prisoner  said. 

It  was  tbe  same,  situation  after  situation. 
Yes,  the  food  was  dellclous-^when  tbe  guards 
were  around.  No,  we  b&ve  almost  no  food, 
they  said,  when  the  guards  were  not  around. 
Yes,  we  get  letters  from  home — vrben  the 
guards  stood  by  and  listened.  No,  we  cannot 
receive  or  send  out  letters — ^when  the  guards 
were  not  listening. 

After  Camp  S,  Representative  Hawkins 
made  his  request  once  agata  to  see  Camp  4. 
It  was  there  we  bad  been  told  tbe  Infamous 
tiger  cases  were.  As  we  entered  tbe  com- 
pound of  Camp  4.  It  was  as  it  bad  been  been 


described  and  as  we  had  put  together  clues 
from  various  people.  Two  wells  on  one  end 
with  Chinese  Imperial  type  decorative  walls 
in  front  of  the  wells.  Some  beautiful  flowers 
which  one  of  the  Representatives  phoi.)- 
graphed.  But  what  we  could  not  see  at  first 
was  the  small  alley  which  was  supposed  to 
be  between  tbe  wall  of  one  of  the  prison 
buildings  and  the  outer  wall.  Thomas  Harkln 
saw  It  first — a  narrow  path  between  tbe  two 
walls  with  some  vegetables  growing  along 
the  side  for  the  trustees.  He  passed  the  word 
on. 

"It  U  good  to  see  that  you  have  an  agricul- 
tural project  here.  Colonel."  Representative 
Hawldns  observed.  "What  are  these  plants?" 

"These  are  called  Vietnamese  spinach," 
Colonel  Ve  replied.  "We  encourage  the  pris- 
oners to  plant  things  after  they  become 
trustees." 

"Not  really  enough  to  feed  many  people 
though,"  the  Congressman  observed  as  he 
worked  his  way  to  the  far  end  of  the  alley. 
"By  the  way,  where  does  this  little  door  lead 
to?" 

We  started  to  shake  the  door  and  rap  on  It. 
It  was  a  tiny  door,  hardly  large  enough  for 
one  person  to  enter. 

"Oh,  that  goes  to  another  camp,"  Col  Ve 
replied.  "We  can  enter  through  the  other 
side." 

We  looked  at  each  other,  remembering  the 
words  of  one  person  who  knew  the  location 
of  tbe  tiger  cages:  "There  is  only  one  way. 
You  mtist  go  through  tbe  tiny  door  at  the 
end  of  the  path  where  the  vegetables  are 
grown." 

"I'm  tired,"  Representative  Hawkins  said. 
"Can't  you  send  someone  around  to  open  the 
door?  We  can  wait  here." 

"Tbe  Congressman  Is  tired.  Can  you  send 
someone  around  to  open  the  door?"  Thomas 
Harkin  repeated  the  request. 

"This  door  is  always  locked.  You  can't  get 
In,"  the  Colonel  said. 

Then  miraculously  someone  came  to  tbe 
gate  from  the  other  side  to  see  what  was  tbe 
matter.  He  opened  the  door  and  we  slipped 
through.  There  before  us  were  the  tiger  cages. 
We  climbed  to  the  top  and  looked  down  onto 
tbe  prisoners  huddled  In  the  cages,  three  or 
four  m  each  cage. 

Tbe  tiger  cages  are  small  stone  compart- 
ments. Inside  each  cage  Is  a  wooden  bucket 
for  sanitary  purposes  which  Is  emptied  once 
a  day.  The  cages  are  not  quite  five  feet  across 
and  about  nine  feet  long.  There  were  three 
prisoners  In  each  one.  To  see  them  we  climbed 
up  a  stairway  and  looked  down  on  the  pris- 
oners through  an  opening  at  the  top  which  Is 
croMsd  with  iron  bars.  There  were  80  or  70 
cages  in  tbe  building. 

"Donnez-mol  d'eau,"  one  prisoner  said  In 
French. 

"I  am  sorry  I  cannot  speak  French,"  I  an- 
swered In  Vietnamese,  not  trusting  my  poor 
high  school  French.  "But  I  can  speak  Viet- 
namese. This  18  a  Congressional  team  from 
the  United  States  who  have  come  to  look 
into  prison  conditions  In  Vietnam." 

"We  are  thirsty.  We  are  hungry.  We  have 
been  beaten,"  one  said  and  the  chant  was 
picked  up. 

"I  am  here  because  I  spoke  for  peace.  That 
is  what  all  Vietnamese  want.  We  only  ask 
for  peace,"  said  another. 

As  we  walked  down  the  aisle  above  them, 
tbe  prisoners  pointed  to  sores  on  their  bodies. 
One  man  showed  us  his  band.  Three  fingers 
were  missing. 

"They  cut  off  my  fingers  when  they  ar- 
rested me,"  he  said.  "Hien  he  turned  his  head 
and  showed  us  a  big  scar  on  the  back  of  his 
head. 

None  of  tbe  men  could  stand  up.  Until  a 
few  days  ago,  tbey  said  they  had  been 
shackled  to  a  bar  that  went  across  one  end 
of  the  cage.  Tlie  bars  bad  Just  been  removed 
(although  the  bars  were  still  left  In  a  few 
cages)  but  tbe  slots  to  put  them  back  In 
were  sUU  there. 


"We  will  be  shackled  again  In  a  few  days," 
one  said  as  be  crawled  arotmd  the  cage 
using  his  hands  to  move  himself. 

One  of  the  prisoners  pointed  to  the  scars 
on  his  useless  legs  and  said.  "We  were 
shackled  here  for  months.  We  are  hungry, 
thirsty  and  sick.  Please  give  us  some  water." 

"I  am  a  Buddhist  monk  and  I  £p>oke  for 
peace  in  1966.  I  am  here  for  no  reason  ex- 
cept wanting  peace.  I  have  been  beaten.  I 
have  been  shackled.  But  I  still  speak  out 
for  peace." 

Above  eacb  ceU  was  a  wooden  bucket  of 
lime. 

"What  Is  this  for?"  we  asked  Colonel  Ve. 

"The  lime  Is  to  whitewash  the  walls."  the 
colonel  said. 

"Nol  Nol"  the  prisoners  shouted.  "It  Is 
thrown  on  us  when  we  ask  for  food." 

Tbe  floors  of  many  of  the  cages  were 
covered  with  lime. 

"When  It  is  thrown  on  us,  we  cough  and 
spit  blood.  Many  of  tis  now  have  tbe  disease 
of  the  lungs  (T.B.)  and  It  Is  so  difficult  to 
breathe  when  tbe  lime  Is  thrown  on  us." 

"There  are  other  cages.  You  must  see  them 
too,"  we  were  told.  "There  are  cages  with 
women.  We  bear  them  screaming  and  they 
are  near.  Right  over  there." 

We  climbed  down  the  stairs  and  went  to 
the  adjacent  building.  Here  was  another 
double  row  of  cages  identical  to  the  ones  in 
the  men's  side.  Every  cage  was  filled  with 
five  women.  Tbe  women  ranged  In  age  from 
fifteen  years  old  to  one  old,  blind  lady  who 
must  have  been  nearly  70. 

"Please  give  us  some  water.  Please  give 
us  some  food,"  tbey  pleaded. 

"We  have  been  here  seven  months  and 
have  had  a  vegetable  three  times  in  these 
seven  months." 

"We  are  beaten  and  sick  and  yet  we  don't 
have  any  medicines." 

Many  of  the  women  were  obviously  very 
sick.  Some  had  T3.;  some  had  eye  diseases; 
most  had  skin  diseases.  Those  who  were  In 
the  worst  condition  lay  on  the  floor  of  the 
tiny  cages  while  others  fanned  them  with  odd 
bits  of  cloth. 

"How  old  are  you?"  I  asked  one  beautiful 
young  girl. 

"Eighteen." 

"Are  you  a  student?" 

"No,  i  am  a  laborer.  I  worked  in  a  factory." 

"Why  were  you  arrested?" 

"I  was  in  a  peace  demonstration." 

"Are  you  a  Communist?" 

At  this,  the"  young  girl  laughed  at  what 
seemed  to  her  an  Irrelevant  question. 

"No,  I  am  not  a  Communist.  I  am  not  con- 
cerned about  politics.  I  am  concerned  about 
peace." 

"Will  you  salute  the  flag?"  the  guard  who 
was  standing  beside  me  demanded. 

"No!  No.  I  will  not  salute  your  flag  which 
represents  all  the  things  you  have  done  to 
me,"  she  answered  defiantly. 

"Then  you  are  a  Communist  and  should  be 
killed,"  the  guard  retorted  In  equally  bitter 
tones. 

Many  of  the  girls  were  young  students  from 
Saigon's  most  prestigious  schools  like  Ola 
Long,  Madame  Curie,  etc. 

"We  can  only  wash  every  two  or  three  days 
and  then  we  have  almost  no  water,"  tbey 
said.  "During  our  menstruation  period  It  Is 
very  bard  because  we  cannot  wash  otxrselvet 
properly.  That  Is  not  sanitary." 

There  are  about  600  people  In  tbe  tiger 
cages.  They  are  hungry,  thirsty  and  show  ob- 
vious signs  of  having  been  beaten  many 
times. 

As  we  left  tbe  tiger  cages,  we  were  con- 
fronted once  again  by  Frank  Walton,  head 
of  tbe  U.S.  Public  Safety  Division. 

"You  have  no  right  to  Interfere  with  Viet- 
namese affairs,"  be  told  us.  "You  baye  come 
here  trying  to  stir  up  trouble.  You  are  guests 
of  Colonc)!  Ve  here.  You  aren't  supposed  to 
go  poking  your  nose  Into  doors  that  arent 
your  busmess." 
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"But  this  Is  our  business,"  Congressman 
Hawltina  explained.  "The  United  States  gives 
considerable  aid  to  these  prisons.  We  want 
to  be  sure  our  aid  Is  used  In  a  humane  way. 
Several  American  boys  are  being  held  pris- 
oner In  North  Viet  Nam.  I  hope  they  are 
not  being  treated  the  same  way  as  are  the 
nrlsoners  I  have  just  seen  being  treated 
here." 

"You  are  Judging  the  whole  prison  of 
10,000  Inmates  on  how  four  or  five  hundred 
are  being  treated.  This  prison  Is  equal  to 
the  standards  of  many  of  the  prisons  In  our 
own  country." 

"These  axe  very  bad  people,"  Colonel  Ve 
told  us.  "They  will  not  salute  the  flag.  They 
will  not  even  salute  the  American  flag." 

We  then  went  back  to  the  headquarters  of 
the  prison  Island  where  Colonel  Ve  apologized 
for  not  having  lunch  for  us  (It  was  now  past 
one  o'clock)  and  because  he  had  still  not 
received  word  from  the  Ministry  of  Interior 
about  the  Congressmen's  request  to  see  six 
specific  prisoners. 

"I  am  sorry  I  have  no  luncheon  prepared," 
he  said.  "I  thought  you  were  leaving  at 
eleven  this  morning." 

"That's  all  right,  Colonel,"  Representative 
Hawkins  said.  "But  I  would  like  to  go  to 
that  curio  shop.  I'd  like  to  get  me  one  of 
those  swagger  sticks." 

But  the  curio  shop  was  closed. 

The  conditions  we  say  at  Con  Son  were 
very  different  from  the  "fact  sheet"  which 
had  been  passed  out  on  our  departure  from 
Saigon  that  had  stated : 

"The  Inmates  are  kept  busy  with  work 
projects  and  vocational  tasks  such  as  wood- 
cutting, tile  making,  woodworlilng,  animal 
husbandry,  chicken  and  duck  production 
and  sewing.  Inmates  also  attend  classes  in 
literacy  training,  and  all  grades  of  formal 
education.  Rice,  pyapayas,  coconuts  and  vege- 
tables grown  on  the  prison  farm  and  fish 
caught  by  the  prisoners  supplement  the 
diet  ...  In  the  opinion  of  Correction  Ad- 
visers with  lengthy  U.S.  penology  experience, 
Oon  Son  is  not  a  'Devil's  Island,'  but  on  the 
contrary  is  a  correctional  institution  worthy 
of  higher  ratings  than  some  prisons  In  the 
United  States." 

A  better  description  is  the  last  words  we 
heard  as  we  left  the  tiger  cages : 

"Please  give  vis  some  water." 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  introduce  also  a  copy  of  a  Fellow- 
ship publication  which  goes  into  the 
question  of  imprisonment  and  torture  in 
South  Vietnam. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 

IMFKISONMENT  AND  TOBTTJKE  IN   SOUTH 
VrSTNAM 

(By  Pham   Tam) 

AN   INTRODUCTOaT    WORD   BY   ALTRED    RAS8IX8 

This  is  the  story  of  the  scores  of  thousands 
of  men  and  women,  civilians,  who  clog  the 
prisons  of  South  Vietnam,  charged  with 
"political"  offenses.  It  is  a  hornx'  story,  told 
In  a  low  key,  matter-of-fact  style,  and  all 
the  more  horrifying  for  that  reason.  It  is  told 
by  a  Vietnamese  Journalist  who  spent  four 
years  as  such  a  prisoner,  shuttled  back  and 
forth  between  the  crowded  noisome  holes  that 
pass  for  prisons,  but  drawing  also  on  others' 
Intimate  knowledge  of  the  whole  prison 
system. 

No  one  IcnowB  how  many  political  prison- 
ers there  are  In  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 
The  lowest  estimates,  based  on  official  figures, 
top  30,000;  lesa  biased  observers  tend  to 
agree  that  the  total  ia  probably  close  to 
200,000.  They  range  from  vlllagen  charged 
with  being  accompUoes  of  the  Vletcong  to 
some  of  the  country's  best-known  political 
religious  and  Intellectual  leaders. 


Discussions  of  their  "guilt"  are  fruitless: 
in  South  Vietnam  one  is  guilty  if  he  favors 
peace,  or  calls  for  negotiations,  or  says  that 
the  country  should  be  neutralized,  or  ex- 
presses opposition  to  the  ruling  clique  of 
generals  headed  by  President  Thleu  and  Vice- 
President  Ky.  Where  there  are  trials  they 
are  hasty,  before  military  courts,  with  none 
of  the  safeguards  of  a  free  Judiciary  and  with 
no  right  of  app>eal;  but  thousands  of  the 
victims  are  held  without  trial  for  months 
and  years. 

Many  of  the  prisoners  have  confessed  to 
whatever  offenses  were  laid  against  them  by 
their  Jailers,  and  many  of  them  have  Impli- 
cated others  who  in  turn  have  been  arrested 
and  Jailed.  The  confessions  and  the  Implica- 
tions are  the  consequence  of  the  torture  to 
which  most  political  prisoners  are  subjected, 
ranging  from  the  primitive  brutality  of  beat- 
ings with  rifle  butts  or  heavy  sticks  to  such 
"sophisticated"  devices  as  the  application  of 
electric  wires  to  the  testicles  of  male  prison- 
ers and  the  forcing  of  bottles  or  live  eels 
Into  the  vaginas  of  the  women. 

None  of  this  is  the  consequense  of  the 
accidental  rise  to  power  of  a  few  pathological 
sadists.  Rather  it  is  the  deliberate  expression 
of  the  desperate  determination  of  the  Thleu - 
Ky  government  to  stay  in  power  by  suppress- 
ing all  dissent.  Open  opponents  of  the  gov- 
ernment are  Immobilized  by  being  Impris- 
oned themselves  or  by  being  frightened  into 
exile  by  the  fear  of  being  Imprisoned  and 
undergoing  the  torture  themselves.  Some  of 
them  have  taken  refuge  abroad;  others  have 
fled  to  the  National  Liberation  Front,  sub- 
merging whatever  qualms  they  have  about  It 
in  the  desperation  of  seeing  no  other  choice. 

Even  so,  the  dissent  continues,  the  de- 
mands Increase  for  the  replacement  of  Thleu 
and  Ky  by  a  genuinely  representative  govern- 
ment that  will  bring  the  war  to  an  end.  Stu- 
dents, academics,  Buddhist  monks  and  Cath- 
olic priests  confront  the  terror  and  insist  on 
calling  for  peace. 

It  is  this  Insistent,  Indefatigable  body  of 
the  country's  ablest  and  most  respected  citi- 
zens, not  allied  with  the  NLP  but  demanding 
a  "government  of  peace,"  that  Thleu  and  Ky 
and  the  American  establishment  in  Saigon 
fear  most.  It  is  they,  In  their  non-violent 
but  unremitting  opposition,  who  disclose  the 
instability  of  the  government  even  more 
than  do  the  military  attacks  of  the  NLF  and 
North  Vietnamese. 

Some  Americans,  reading  this  account, 
win  take  refuge  In  that  ancient  canard  that 
has  it  that  Orientals  have  somehow  a  lower 
regard  for  human  life  and  suffering  than  do 
we  more  sensitive  Westerners.  Leaving  aside 
the  consideration  that  we  sensitive  Ameri- 
cans have  been  engaged  in  indiscriminate 
slaughter  in  Vietnam  in  a  fashion  that  has 
revolted  people  throughout  the  world,  the 
assertion  itself  is  a  lie.  War  evokes  the  worst 
In  men  and  allows  the  most  brutal  of  men 
to  come  to  power.  Vietnamese  torture  other 
Vietnamese;  still  others  carry  on  a  struggle 
without  violence  and  with  a  sense  of  com- 
passion not  often  matched  in  the  West. 

What  Americans  need  to  face  is  that  these 
horrors  are  being  perpetrated  with  Ameri- 
can assent,  by  a  government  kept  in  power 
solely  by  American  military  might,  by  men 
paid  for  by  American  dollars,  and  in  a  sys- 
tem permeated  throughout  by  American  ad- 
vlBora.  This  is  part  of  the  black  and  spread- 
ing stain  of  shame  that  the  Vietnam  war  has 
cast  on  this  coim try's  reputation.  To  win  a 
war,  or  to  end  it  "with  honor" — honor,  no 
less — we  condone  and  finance  a  totalitarian 
government  in  the  total  suppression  of  in- 
dlvidul  rights,  and  in  a  pattern  of  imprison- 
ment and  tortvire  that  should  be  turning  our 
stomachs  with  revulsion. 

nCPRISOMMENT  AMD  TORTXmZ  IN  SOUTH 

vnmfAK 
The    case    of  the    five   South   Vietnamese 
peasants  who  found  themselvee  entangled  in 


B  net  lowered  from  an  American  helicopter 
and,  thereafter,  trapped  in  a  web  of  arrest, 
examination  and  torture  which,  after  a  year, 
left  them  still  liable  to  trial  for  "actions 
contrary  to  state  security,"  Is  symbolic  of  the 
fate  of  millions  of  South  Vietnamese  people 
today.  Almost  everyone  is  subject  to  arrest 
at  any  time  on  an  array  of  often  vague  and 
lU-formulated  charges  from  draft  evasion  to 
"antl-patriotlsm,"  ot  simply  and  pragmati- 
cally for  being  unable  to  bribe  the  right  of- 
ficial. Interrogation  is  all  too  often  a  euphe- 
mism for  torture,  and  it  may  be  carried  on 
by  one  or  several  of  the  dozens  of  official  and 
semi-official  agencies  and  sub-agencies  re- 
sponsible for  political  security.  Detention 
without  trial  Is  legal  in  South  Vietnam  for 
periods  of  six  months  to  two  years,  after 
which  prisoners  may  be  re-examined  and 
returned  to  detention.  Trials  are  often  sum- 
mary. Imprisonment  after  trial  generally 
means  a  continuation  of  the  conditions  of 
brutality  under  which  the  prisoner  has  been 
held  during  his  Interrogation. 

The  fact  that  thousands  of  South  Viet- 
namese citizens  are  being  held  as  political 
prisoners  by  the  Saigon  Government  has, 
during  the  last  year  or  so,  become  common 
knowledge  in  the  United  States.  Not  until 
recently,  however,  have  we  begun  to  read 
reports  in  our  press  and  periodicals  of  the 
officially  Instigated  torture  and  other  mis- 
treatment which  accompany  political  im- 
prisonment. This  account,  written  from  per- 
sonal experience  and  observation,  by  a  jour- 
nalist who  spent  four  years  in  South  Viet- 
namese Jails,  gives  a  more  complete  and  au- 
thoritative account  of  the  system  of  surveil- 
lance, torture  and  Imprisonment  in  South 
Vietnam  than  any  that  has  heretofore  tteen 
available.  "Pham  Tam"  is,  of  course,  a  pseu- 
donyn.  For  obvious  reasons,  the  Identity  of 
the  author  must  remain  secret. — Ed. 

I.  THB  WEB  or  CONTROL :  SAIGON  AND  THE  CITIES 

"Anyone  with  a  gun  can  make  arrests." 
This  Is  not  just  a  cynical  Saigon  remark. 
While  such  a  law  cannot  be  found  in  any 
body  of  legislation,  it  is  part  of  an  unwritten 
code  that  Vietnamese  civil  servants  at  all 
levels  understand  and  apply. 

The  network  arrest  system  In  Saigon  con- 
sists of  six  different  agencies  and  their  sub- 
agencies.  In  addition  to  the  Official  Police 
Headquarters  of  Saigon,  there  are  five  secret- 
ly fimctionlng  agencies,  the  Active  Service 
Police  or  Hoat  Vu,  the  Bureau  of  Military 
Security,  the  Central  Intelligence  Service, 
the  American  Special  Forces,  and  the  Secret 
Service. 

(1)  The  Official  Sftlgon  Police  Headquar- 
ters (Nha  Giam  Doc  Canh  Sat  Do  Thanh) 
is  centered  in  one  large  station,  with  a  branch 
station  In  each  of  the  nine  districts  of  Sai- 
gon. Each  station,  besides  a  large  number  of 
uniformed  ()ollce,  has  a  section  of  plalns- 
clothesmen,  who  have  unlimited  powers  of 
arreet  and  have  also  special  rooms  for  the 
unofficial  interrogation,  torture  and  confine- 
ment of  prisoners.  The  Official  Saigon  Police 
are  said  to  make  many  arrests  for  purposes 
of  personal  revenge  or  blackmail,  and  to  ac- 
cept bribes  tx>  void  the  sentences  of  real 
criminals. 

(3)  The  Active  Service  Police,  or  Hoat  Vu. 
judg^g  from  their  activities,  are,  in  fact, 
the  secret  police.  Theirs  is  the  most  Impor- 
tant agency  In  the  network  arreet  system, 
and  Its  aim  Is  to  repress  all  popular  move- 
ments struggling  for  peace  and  neutrality, 
all  organizations  whose  policy  is  opposed  to 
that  of  the  Government,  and  to  wipe  out 
secret  NLF  bases  within  the  capital. 

Currently  the  Hoat  Vu  center  directs  more 
than  twenty  stations  situated  in  the  big 
towns  (Dalat,  Can  Tho,  Nha  Trang,  Qui 
Nhon,  Hue,  Danang) .  In  the  Salgon-Oia  Dinh 
region  alone  there  are  eight  such  stations. 
These  are  aet  up  in  large  villas,  surrounded 
by  hlgli  walls  topped  with  barbed  Wire  and 
often  electric  fencing,  and  are  patrolled  by 
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watch  dogs  and  by  guards  in  civilian  clothes 
who  carry  carefully  concealed  pistols.  Each 
of  these  eight  Saigon-area  stations  has  from 
80  to  120  official  employees,  plus  two  or  three 
hundred  informers.  There  are  two  Hoat  Vu 
stations  in  the  Cholon  area,  one  in  Blnh 
Dong,  (me  in  Thl  Nghe,  one  In  Khanh  Hoi, 
one  near  the  Tan  Son  Nhut  Airport,  one  In 
Phu  Lam.  and  another  In  Ola  Dinh. 

The  Hoat  Vu  belongs  to  the  Special  Police 
Force  (Khoi  Canh  Sac  Doc  Biet)  within  the 
National  Police  Force  (Tong  Nha  Canh  Sat 
Quoc  CHa),  and  It  receives  orders  directly 
from  the  Presidency,  from  the  American  In- 
telligence Service,  from  the  Chiefs  of  Staff 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  Army,  and  in  many 
cases,  from  the  American  Special  Forces. 

This  Special  Police  Force  operates  the 
Central  Bureau  of  Investigation  (Trung  Tam 
Tham  Van)  situated  at  the  National  Police 
Force  headquarters.  The  Bureau  is  fully 
equipped  with  Instruments  of  torture,  and 
Includes  eight  or  ten  smaller  interrogation 
units,  each  one  staffed  by  five  persons.  There 
are  three  detention  centers,  Cau  Luu  Xa,  A, 
B,  and  C,  and  a  communal  prison.  Lao  Xa 
Tong  Nha.  All  political  prisoners  from  Sai- 
gon, as  well  as  many  of  the  more  Important 
prisoners  from  the  provinces,  must  go 
through  this  Central  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion, where  files  are  completed,  fuller  in- 
quiries undertaken,  and  decisions  made  as 
to  whether  the  prisoners  will  be  tried,  sent 
to  detention  camps,  or  some  other  disposi- 
tion made  of  their  cases. 

(3)  The  Bureau  of  Military  Security  {Cue 
An  Ninh  Quan  Doi)  Is  commonly  called  the 
"second  bureau,"  a  name  that  strikes  terror 
into  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  Saigon  and 
has  haunted  them  since  the  arrival  of  the 
French  Army  in  Indo-China.  Most  of  those 
arrested  by  the  "second  bureau"  are  beaten 
to  death,  maimed  for  life,  or  have  to  be  hos- 
pitalized after  their  release.  The  Bureau  is 
an  agency  of  the  Army  Chiefs  of  Staff  and 
is  administered  by  a  colonel.  Secret  agents 
of  the  Bureau  are  present  and  active  within 
every  army  unit  and  have  an  organization 
parallel  to  that  of  the  army.  Their  field  of 
action,  however,  is  not  limited  to  the  army: 
they  have  the  power  to  arrest  civilians  and 
to  search  buildings  In  areas  near  army  In- 
stallations. There  is  close  cooperation  be- 
tween the  Bureau  of  Military  Security  and 
the  other  agencies  In  making  arrests  as  well 
as  for  the  exchange  of  documents  and  files. 
At  the  headquarters  of  the  Bureau  and  in 
each  sub-station  there  are  detention  centers 
and  torture  rooms. 

In  Saigon,  apart  from  the  Bureau  of  Mili- 
tary Seciirity,  tiiere  are  also  numbers  of 
agents  working  in  collaboration  with  the 
Mllitaxy  Police,  among  them  men  from  all 
the  army  units  in  the  Saigon-Cholon  region. 
These  "soldiers  of  safety"  (quan  nhan  cong 
an)  go  around  looting  the  cafes  and  the 
bars,  the  dance  halls  and  the  brothels.  The 
bosses  and  prostitutes  in  these  areas  are  ex- 
ploited and  subjected  to  blackmail.  Many 
Military  Police  officers  become  pimps  and 
owners  of  houses  of  prostitution.  The  regu- 
lar police  and  even  the  Hoat  Vu  dare  not 
penetrate  the  areas  they  control,  and  they 
settle  many  an  acount  by  exploding  a  gren- 
ade. Politically  speaking,  the  Military  Police 
have  the  right  to  arrest  Journalists,  profes- 
sors and  students  who  have  written  or 
spoken  against  the  army.  Arrested  soldiers, 
along  with  civilians  suspected  of  being  their 
accomplices,  are  sent  directly  to  a  military 
tribunal.  Other  prisoners  are  handed  to  the 
Special  Police  at  the  Central  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation. 

In  addition  to  the  Bureau  of  Military  Se- 
curity, there  is  also  an  intelligence  bureau 
at  army  headquarters.  It  Is  endowed  with 
the  right  to  arrest  arbitrarily,  but  its  activi- 
ties are  more  secret  and  confined  than  those 
of  many  of  the  other  agencies. 

(4)   The  CentrsJ  Intelligence  Service   (So 


Trung  Uong  Tinh  Bao)  la  also  thought  to  be 
the  American  center  for  secret  and  double 
agents.  The  Central  Intelligences  Servioe 
makes  arrests  in  great  secrecy,  gives  orders 
and  suppUes  information  to  both  the  Hoat 
Vu  and  to  Bureau  of  Military  Security,  as 
well  as  to  the  Army  Intelligence  Bureau. 
Prisoners  going  to  the  Intelligence  Center 
are  sent  blindfolded  and  are  often  made  to 
travel  at  night.  Since  they  can  still  hear, 
however,  they  have  been  able  to  testify  that 
It  Is  located  on  the  Bach  Dang  Embankment 
near  the  Nha  Quan  Phap  (military  tribunal) 
and  the  naval  headquarters. 

(5)  The  American  Special  Forces  (Luc 
Luong  Dae  Biet  My)  is  said  to  have  a  head- 
quarters some  place  In  Saigon.  A  great  num- 
ber of  prisoners  sent  to  the  Central  Investi- 
gation Bureau  relate  that  they  were  arrested 
and  interrogated  by  the  American  Special 
Forces.  Their  files  bear  this  out,  but  so  far 
no  one  can  testify  as  to  the  exact  location 
of  the  headquarters. 

(6)  The  Secret  Service  (Mat  Vu)  Is  com- 
posed of  a  large  niunber  of  devoted  officers 
who  work  under  the  direct  orders  of  Presi- 
dent Thleu.  Their  task  consists  essentially 
of  kidnapping,  assaslnating,  or  otherwise 
eliminating  officers  and  politicians  who  op- 
pose Government  policy.  Their  headquarters 
move  constantly  between  three  villas — from 
one  on  Cong  Ly  street  (near  Tan  Son  Nhut 
Airport)  to  another  In  the  first  district  of 
Saigon,  to  a  third  in  the  third  district.  Each 
officer  in  the  Mat  Vu  has  under  his  direction 
from  three  to  five  young  delinquents,  whom 
he  pays  for  each  "Job."  These  youths  are 
provided  with  forged  military  papers,  mili- 
tary identity  cards,  a  quartermaster's  card  to 
give  them  valid  reason  for  being  loose  on  the 
town,  and  even  a  folder  containing  fake  mil- 
itary records.  The  youths  are  quite  likely  to 
be  suspected  by  the  local  police  of  avoiding 
the  draft,  and,  as  forged  identity  cards  are 
common  among  civilians,  many  different  doc- 
uments have  to  be  produced  In  order  to  allay 
suspicion.  The  special  papers  are  valid  for 
only  two  weeks,  by  which  time  the  "Job" 
must  be  completed. 

n.    THE    VITKB    OF    CONTROL:    THE    PROVING: 


Each  province  has  a  National  Police  station 
(Ty  Canh  Sat  Quoc  Gia) and  a  Special  Police 
force  (Ty  Can  Sat  Dae  Biet).  In  the  large 
cltlee  there  is  also  an  Active  Service  Police 
Station  (Hoat  Vu).  These  ore  the  official 
agencies  of  control.  Annexed  to  these  are  Mil- 
itary Security  (An  Ninh  Quan  Doi),  and  un- 
der the  control  of  th«  American  military 
forces  are  the  Army  Special  Forces,  the  Pro- 
vincial Reconnaissance  Units  of  the  CIA,  the 
Coast  Guard,  and  several  other  special  groups. 
None  of  the  latter,  except  for  the  South  Vi- 
etnamese Military  Security,  has  permanent 
headquarters.  They  accomplish  their  arrests 
and  tortures  in  one  day,  then  pass  their  more 
fortunate  prisoners  over  to  the  Si>ecial  Po- 
lice force.  (The  less  fortunate  prisoners  are 
either  beaten  to  death  or  drowned  on  sus- 
picion of  being  NLF  agents) .  One  of  these 
groups,  the  PRU  is  the  most  savage  In  its 
methods  of  torture. 

The  Special  Police  forces  in  the  provinces 
make  arrests  in  the  chief  towns  of  the  dis- 
tricts, but  seldom  go  into  the  surrounding 
countryside  except  during  times  of  military 
operations.  In  the  country,  ordinary  soldiers 
have  the  right  to  arrest.  Interrogate  and  im- 
prison citizens.  As  these  soldiers  are  far  re- 
moved from  central  authority,  laws  are  vir- 
tually meaningless,  and  they  are  more  or  less 
at  liberty  to  act  as  they  choose.  People  in 
the  provinces  may  also  be  arrested  by  the 
Civil  Guards  (Don  Ve) ,  the  village  adminis- 
trative bodies,  the  cadres  of  the  Provincial 
Government  Rural  Reconstruction  Program, 
as  well  as  by  the  local  militia  when  there  are 
military  opeoations  under  way  in  the  area. 

TThe  arbitrary  nature  of  many  political  ar- 
rests and  their  oonsequencee  are  Illustrated 
by  the  following  story : 


Among  the  prisoners  sent  from  the  South 
Vietnamese  Army  Headquarters  to  the  Cen- 
tral Bureau  of  Investigation,  there  was  once 
a  group  of  five  men,  all  over  fifty  years  old, 
peasants  who  had  been  rounded  up  In  the 
hamlet  of  Tan  Slnh.  Having  received  per- 
mission to  go  outside  the  hamlet  one  day, 
they  were  scything  grass  in  the  fields,  when 
they  were  suddenly  trapped  in  a  net  dropi>ed 
from  an  American  helicopter  and  then  ar- 
rested on  suspicion  of  belonging  to  the  NLP. 
After  subjecting  them  to  interrogation  and 
tortxire  and  finding  them  not  to  be  NLP 
members,  the  Americans  sent  them  on  to  the 
South  Vietnamese  Army  Headquarters  to  be 
released  and  returned  to  Tan  Slnh.  They  had, 
however,  already  been  designated  as  "politi- 
cal prisoners"  by  the  American  army  ad- 
ministration, and  their  files  were  stamped 
accordingly.  They  could  not,  therefore,  be 
released  until  some  determination  had  been 
made  of  the  reasons  for  their  arrest,  so  for 
six  months  they  were  sent  from  one  military 
camp  to  another  for  examination  and  re- 
examination. Arriving  finally  at  the  Central 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  they  were  Informed 
that  it  would  be  another  five  months  before 
officials  had  time  to  draw  up  the  papers  that 
would  send  them  before  a  military  court. 

The  end  of  the  story  of  the  five  old  men 
Is  not  known,  but  other  prisoners  in  similar 
situations  have  been  charged  with  actions 
contrary  to  state  security — most  frequently 
with  paying  takes  to  the  NLP.  If  found  guilty, 
as  they  most  often  are,  they  are  sentenced 
to  three  years'  imprisonment,  and  the  letters 
CT.P.  (Chinh  Tri  Pham:  political  prisoner) 
are  stamped  on  their  identification  cards. 
Other  peasants  with  as  little  evidence  against 
them  have  been  Judged  guilty  of  the  graver 
crime  of  "anti-patriotism,"  which  carries  a 
mlnlmimi  sentence  of  five  years  of  forced  la- 
bor on  the  prison  Island  of  Con  Son. 

All  political  cases  brought  officially  to  trial 
are  handled  by  the  military  courts,  of  which 
there  are  two  kinds,  the  Ordinary  Military 
Court  (Tou  An  Quan  Su  Thuong)  and  the 
Front  Military  Court  (Tou  An  Qtian  Su  Mat 
Tran) ,  the  latter  established  by  Nguyen  Van 
Thleu  and  Nguyen  Cao  Ky,  to  take  the  place 
of  the  Infamous  Special  Military  Tribunal, 
abolished  after  the  coup  d'etat  of  November 
1963.  The  Special  Military  Tribunal  had  been 
created  by  Ngo  Dinh  Diem  In  1959  to  sup- 
press all  political  opposition  to  his  Govern- 
ment, and  it  moved  about  the  country,  carry- 
ing with  it  the  guillotine,  functioning  both 
as  Judge  and  executioner  of  its  victims.  Ex- 
cept that  the  guillotine  Is  no  longer  used,  the 
Front  Military  Court  acts  in  the  same  way 
and  fulfills  the  same  functions  as  the  Special 
Military  Tribunal.  There  Is  no  appeal  from 
its  decisions  except — when  a  death  sentence 
has  been  imposed — to  the  mercy  of  President 
Thleu. 

The  Ordinary  Military  Court  holds  trials  in 
the  Palace  of  Justice  in  Saigon  and  at  a  spe- 
cial court  in  Ben  Bach  Dang.  It  examines  the 
cases  of  army  law  violations  by  military  men 
and  political  crimes  attributed  to  civilians. 
It  has  six  offices  for  preliminary  investiga- 
tions and  takes  care  of  about  eighty  per  cent 
of  all  political  offenses,  handing  down  indict- 
ments from  twenty  days  to  one  week  before 
trial.  As  it  is  extremely  slow  in  its  procedures, 
it  cannot  respond  as  rapidly  as  the  Front 
Military  Court  to  the  political  strategy  of  the 
Government,  which  aims  at  the  Immediate 
suppression  of  all  anti-war  movements,  and 
political  opposition. 

Both  courts  belong  to  the  Department  of 
National  Defense;  their  judges  and  most  of 
their  officials  are  military  men.  and  they 
have  no  coxmection  with  the  Judiciary  branch 
of  the  civil  government.  Though  the  prelim- 
inary Investigation  offices  of  neither  court 
are  equipped  with  sophisticated  torture  de- 
vices, they  are  both  supplied  with  clubs  and 
other  Instruments  for  the  administration  of 
beatings. 
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nX.   ACCOSATION  Um  TOBTtTKX 

When  be  makes  an  arrest  la  tbe  forest  or 
out  In  tbe  rice  fields  durlnf;  zzillltary  opera- 
tions, the  aoMler  seeks  answera  to  four  main 
questions:  Wbere  bas  tbe  prisoner  bidden 
bla  weapons?  To  wtiat  unit  ooC  tbs  NUP  does 
be  belong?  Wbere  Is  tbe  unit  located,  and 
wbere  does  It  store  Its  arms  and  provisions? 

Tbe  response  to  tbese  questions  is  tbe 
•ame,  whether  true  or  not:  "I  am  not  a  VC," 
and  "I  do  not  know."  Tben  begins  the  torture. 
Tbe  methods  used  In  such  situations  are  di- 
rect and  unsophisticated.  Prisoners  are  beat- 
en, slugged  with  gun  butts,  strangled  with 
leather  belts  or  barbed  wire,  their  beads 
plunged  under  water  and  held  there,  tbe  flesh 
of  their  bodies  sliced  or  stabbed,  while 
threats  are  made  to  cut  open  their  stomachs. 
This  torture  may  last  for  hours.  If  the  peas- 
ant Is  a  member  of  tii»  NIf .  he  can  end  the 
torture  by  one  of  two  alternatives:  confes- 
sion or  death.  If  he  is  not  an  NIf  member, 
be  has  no  choice  but  death.  (This  explains 
why  the  peasants,  whether  or  not  they  belong 
to  tbe  NLF,  must  either  take  flight  or  hide 
wben  tbe  U.S.  armies  and  their  allies  arrive. ) 
If  by  chance,  the  prisoner  emerges  alive  from 
the  torture,  be  la  classed  as  an  NLF  member. 
Weapons  found  any  place  In  the  area  of  his 
arrest  will  Ukely  be  identified  as  bis,  and  tbe 
man  wlU  be  considered  part  of  the  last  NLP 
unit  to  have  passed  that  way,  perhaps  even 
its  leader. 

At  the  Central  Bureau  of  Investigation,  I 
one*  met  a  peasant  who  bad  been  sent  there 
from  the  South  Vletnameoe  Army  Headquar- 
ters. Cao  (not.  of  course,  bis  real  name)  was 
a  strong,  healthy  young  man,  but  rather  alow, 
and  could  hardly  read.  In  bis  flies,  which  bad 
been  compiled  with  scrupulous  care  by  tbe 
Army  to  note  the  minutest  details  of  bis  ar- 
rest and  supposed  mission,  he  was  identified 
under  another  name  as  the  leader  of  a  certain 
NLF  battalion.  A  year  later,  I  met  him  again 
at  the  Chi  Hoa  prison.  He  was  wearing  an 
identity  plate  which  bore  the  Initials  C.T.T.A. 
(convicted  political  prisoner) ,  and  was  about 
to  be  exiled  to  tlie  island  of  Con  Son,  where 
tbe  prison  of  Polo  Condor  Is  located,  under  a 
sentence  of  twenty  years  of  forced  labor. 
Soon  after  bis  departure,  three  political  pris- 
oners were  brought  In  my  My  Tho.  All  were 
members  of  tbe  NLP  and  had  been  taken  to 
My  Tho  for  hospitalization  after  being 
wounded  and  captured  by  the  VS.  Army  at 
the  batUe  of  Klen  Phong.  Among  them  was  a 
man  said  to  be  the  chief  of  the  very  same 
NLP  battalion  my  friend  Cao  bad  been  ac- 
cused of  leading,  and  he  bore  tbe  same  name 
that  Army  Headquarters  had  assigned  to  Cao. 
After  seeing  the  warmth  and  respect  with 
which  the  other  prisoners  welcomed  him,  I 
was  convinced  that  he  was  the  real  battalion 
leader.  What,  then,  of  young  Cao?  Who  was 
he?  Probably  he  was  merely  a  peasant,  victim 
of  vicious  torture,  the  unwdttlng  subject  of 
the  maneuvering  of  South  Vietnamese  sol- 
diers to  gain  commendation  from  their  su- 
periors and  tbelr  American  advisors. 

Bven  more  feared  than  the  soldiers  by  the 
peasants  are  tbe  Dan  Ve,  or  CfvU  Guards. 
Tbe  true  meaning  of  the  words,  Dan  Ve.  Is 
"organisation  of  the  people  for  self-protec- 
tion." but  It*  name  cannot  disguise  the  real 
character  of  tbe  organisation.  Since  the 
peasants  feel  very  deeply  that  they  have  been 
displaced  by  the  X7.S.-created  war  machine, 
most  of  them  refuse  categorically  to  enlist  in 
the  Dan  Ve,  which  Is  consequen.ly  composed 
of  hoodluQU  who  are  attracted  by  the  possi- 
bilities for  exploitation  that  it  offers.  These 
Civil  Guards  receive  half  the  salary  of  South 
Vietnamese  soldiers,  plus  a  supply  of  arms 
and  grenades.  During  the  day,  they  tour  the 
villages  sear^iing  for  NLF  members,  whUe 
stealing  pigs  and  poultry,  molesting  women, 
etc.  At  night  they  return  to  their  quarters  to 
drink  and  gamble:  when  they  feel  bored,  they 
fire  gtins  blindly  and  indiscriminately.  They 
know  very  well  which  bouse  has  Just  sold  a 


pig  or  some  poultry,  or  which  family  has  Just 
taken  a  sampan  of  rice  to  the  city.  They  force 
thetr  way  into  these  houses,  denouncing  their 
occupants  as  NLF  collaborators.  If  their  vic- 
tims are  not  able  or  quick  enough  to  offer 
them  money,  the  Don  Ve  take  them  to  their 
quarters  to  be  tortured  so  that  evidence  of 
crime  can  be  manufactured.^  In  most  cases, 
peasants  who  fall  to  Invite  the  Dan  Ve  to 
family  feasts  are  denounced  as  NLP  members. 
One  has  only  to  read  the  Saigon  newspapers 
to  know  that  every  day  there  are  stories  of 
murder,  rape  and  torture  of  Innocent  tIc- 
tlms,  as  well  as  arbitrary  Imprisonment  of 
peasants  by  the  ClvU  Guards. 

The  Dan  Ve  operate  under  the  direction 
of  a  Province  Chief.  At  every  level,  they  have 
prisons  and  torture  chambers  of  their  own. 
After  arresting  and  torturing  their  prisoners, 
they  send  them  to  the  National  Police  {Ty- 
Can  Sat  Quo  Gia)  in  the  small  towns  or  In 
the  provincial  capitals,  so  that  their  Infor- 
mation may  be  further  exploited. 

The  village  administrators  and  the  local 
police  chiefs  carry  on  the  same  kind  of  ac- 
tivities as  the  Dan  Ve.  People  arrested  by 
the  National  Police  receive  somewhat  lighter 
tortures,  since  this  is  the  most  open  and 
accessible  of  all  governmental  agencies.  But 
every  prisoner  arrested  by  the  National  Police 
is  sent  on  to  the  Security  Police  Bureau 
(Cog  An)  or  to  the  Hoat  Vu  branch,  so  that 
all  possible  information  may  be  drawn  from 
him. 

The  typical  prisoner  who  Is  taken  in  the 
cities  or  larger  towns  has  to  undergo  three 
sessions  of  torture  at  the  office  of  the  police 
who  have  arrested  him.  During  the  first  and 
worst  session,  the  police  attempt  to  discover 
the  names  of  others  who  may  have  col- 
laborated with  him.  Bven  If  he  is  Innocent, 
he  may,  under  torture,  find  some  names  to 
say — ^perhaps  those  of  friends  or  relatlyes. 
This  Is  one  of  the  reasons  there  are  so  many 
unjust  arrests.  The  second  session  of  torture 
Is  for  the  piupose  of  extracting  Information 
about  activities  of  the  enemy.  The  third  ses- 
sion, for  the  purpose  of  recording  the  pris- 
oner's confession,  is  less  harsh  than  the 
other  two,  except  when  the  prisoner  tries  tj 
deny  any  parts  of  his  earlier  confessions.  (If 
he  does  not  deny  what  he  has  said,  however, 
his  eventual  sentence  is  Ukely  to  be  exceed- 
ingly severe.)  No  matter  what  !ie  says,  the 
record  of  the  interview  is  really  a  creation 
of  the  interrogator,  with  all  details  arranged 
to  illustrate  the  prisoner's  crime.  At  tbe  bot- 
tom of  the  record,  there  Is  always  this  nota- 
tion: "After  having  listened  to  this  recording, 
or  these  lines,  three  times,  I  acknowledge  that 
everything  in  them  is  true,  and  I,  therefore, 
sign  my  name  together  with  (that  of]  the 
Interrogator."  The  prisoner  will  be  beaten 
every  day  until  he  agrees  to  sign. 

Depending  on  whether  the  original  ar- 
resting officer  was  in  the  provinces  or  In  Sai- 
gon, the  prisoner's  record  and  his  "confes- 
sion" are  then  turned  over  to  the  appropriate 
provincial  or  Saigon  supervisory  bureau.  Of- 
flciais  of  this  bureau  have  the  right  to  inter- 
rogate and  torture  him  agp.ia.  Sometimes 
his  records  are  sent  to  several  bureaus,  and 
he  Is  subject  to  re-examination  by  as  many 
Sbs  these  agencies  as  are  interested  in  him. 
It  may  be  six  months  or  more  before  he 
knows  where  or  by  whom  he  is  to  be  tried, 
or,  even  if  he  Is  not  tried,  whether  he  will 
be  released  or  detained  *  for  a  term  in  prison 


1  One  of  the  Civil  Guards'  favorite  methods 
of  torture  is  to  hammer  nails  into  the  bones 
and  flesh  of  tbelr  prisoners,  tmd,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  this,  the  peasants  In  their  trading 
and  bargaining,  are  often  heard  to  say,  "Isn't 
this  too  low  a  price  to  pay  for  the  nails  of  the 
Dan  VeT" 

•Detention  (to  be  distinguished  from  a 
sentence  served  as  the  result  of  a  trlaH  is 
legal  m  South  Vietnam  for  periods  of  up  to 
two   years,   but  may   be  prolonged   Indefl- 


or  whether  further  exploration  of  his  case 
has  been  recommended.  If  the  latter  is  true, 
he  will  have  to  start  with  interrogation  and 
torture  all  over  again,  from  the  beginning. 
Ilie  methods  of  torture  by  which  tbe  Army 
Intelligence  Bureau,  the  Boat  Vitl  and  the 
Security  Police  Bureau  extract  confessions 
from  there  prisoners  are  generally  similar 
to  each  other.  Tbe  officials  who  apply  the  tor- 
tures have  had  long  experience  in  their  jobs. 

rV.   METHODS  OF  TORTCrBE 

Briefly,  tbese  are  some  common  torture 
methods- 

The  prisoner's  hands  are  placed,  palm  up, 
on  a  table  and  beaten,  fifty  times  each,  with 
a  heavy  wooden  truncheon.  This  turns  the 
bands  black;  the  fingers  swell  up  so  much 
that  the  prisoner  cannot  hold  a  bowl  of  food 
in  his  hands  for  a  week  or  more.  Usually,  dur- 
ing this  process,  the  table  shatters,  so  that 
the  hands  are  also  full  of  splinters. 

The  prisoner  is  made  to  He  on  bis  stomach 
with  his  knees  bent  so  that  his  feet  are  In 
the  air.  The  soles  of  the  feet  are  then  beaten 
with  heavy  truncheons,  so  that  he  feels  pain 
in  three  places — ^the  feet,  the  knees  and  the 
heart,  as  the  blood  is  forced  up  in  his  body. 

Tbe  prisoner  is  positioned  with  his  hands 
tied  behind  his  back  in  such  a  Way  that  his 
chest  Is  taut  and  protruding.  TTien  his  chest 
is  beaten  with  rubber  truncheons.  This 
causes  him  to  spit  blood  and  excrete,  and 
tboee  who  endure  this  torture  are  usually  left 
with  permanent  lung  damage. 

The  prisoner  is  huiig  by  a  thin  metal  wire 
tied  to  his  big  toes  and  beaten  like  a  punch- 
ing bag  by  four  men.  This  is  the  best  known 
and  most  common  method  of  torture;  it  is 
generally  called  "the  plane  ride." 

The  prisoner  Is  placed  Inside  a  barrel  with 
water  up  to  his  neck.  The  barrel  Is  then 
beaten  full  force  with  cloth -covered  wooden 
cudgels,  producing  great  pressiire  on  the 
body  of  the  prisoner:  the  heart  Is  shocked 
severely,  the  liver  and  kidneys  swell,  and  the 
bladder  bursts.  This  torture  Is  the  sjjecialty 
of  the  Army  Intelligence  Bureau.  The  peas- 
ants call  It  Chen  ve — a  slang  term  meaning 
"beneath  the  water  or  mud." 

The  prisoner  is  forced  to  cup  his  hands, 
and  pins  are  thrust  Into  the  quick  of  his 
nails.  Some  prisoners  endure  ten  pins  in  their 
fingers  and  yet  say  nothing  because  they  are 
Innocent  and  have  no  information  to  give.  A 
more  elaborate  development  of  this  torture 
is  for  a  pin  with  a  feather  attached  to  be 
thrust  In  half  Its  length.  Then  an  electric 
fan  Is  switched  on,  the  air  from  which  makes 
the  feathered  pin  rotate  violently  In  the 
wound. 

The  prisoner  has  nails  driven  into  his  knee- 
caps or  into  the  bones  of  his  heels  or  ankles. 
These  are  often  left  there  for  several  days. 

The  prisoner  is  laid  on  a  bench,  with  bis 
hands  tied  by  the  wrists  and  his  head  tilted 
back.  Very  salty  or  soapy  water  is  then  forced 
into  his  nose  and  mouth,  until  he  loses  con- 
sciousness. Sometimes,  when  the  water  enters 
the  lungs,  the  prisoner  may  die.  They  call 
this  kind  of  tortinre  "taking  the  submarine." 

The  prisoner  receives  an  electric  sbock 
of  twelve  volts  from  a  band-operated  gener- 
ator. Wires  from  the  machine  are  tied  to 
his  thimibs  or  to  his  toes  and  sometimes 
even  to  his  sex  organ  if  he  Is  a  male.  If  the 
prisoner  Is  a  woman,  tbe  wires  are  tied  to  the 
tips  of  her  breasts.  Those  who  have  heart 
trouble  may  die  at  the  first  shock.  All  torture 
rooms  Eire  equipped  with  the  same  kind  of 
generator,  a  machine  that  looks  like  a  square 
pepper  grinder. 

The  prisoner  Is  made  to  stand  naked  on 
top  of  a  small  stool  with  light  projectors 


nltely  by  a  reexamination,  or  a  series  of  re- 
examinations) after  which  the  detention  pe- 
riod Is  extended.  In  1968,  it  was  found  that 
some  political  prisoners  had  already  served 
nearly  ten  years  In  Polo  Condor  prison,  and 
they  are  still  there. 
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with  SOO-  to  500-w8tt  bulbs  all  around  him, 
or  he  may  be  forced  to  stand  facing  the  wall 
with  a  500-watt  bulb  placed  about  fifteen 
Inches  behind  his  head.  He  mtiat  stand  in  this 
same  position  Cor  many  days,  except  for  brief 
moments  wtien  be  Is  allowed  to  relieve  him- 
self or  when  he  Is  fed.  There  are  prisoners 
who  stand  this  way  for  as  long  as  a  week 
before  they  collapse.  Recovery  from  this  or- 
deal may  take  several  weeks,  and  a  niunbei; 
of  its  vlotlms  break  down  completely  and 
never  recover. 

The  prisoner  Is  tied  firmly  to  a  chair.  Above 
his  head  is  placed  a  can  of  ice  water  which 
drops  upon  his  head  slowly,  drop  by  drop. 
The  effect  of  this  is  that  after  about  three 
hours,  the  prisoner  begins  to  feel  each  drop 
falling  upon  him  ds  the  stroke  of  a  hammer. 

There  are  special  forms  of  torture  for  fe- 
male prisoners.  For  example,  bottles  or  eels 
may  be  Introduced  Into  their  vaginas,  causing 
bemmorrhagee  which  may  last  for  many 
weeks. 

The  forms  of  torttu-e  are  limited  only  by 
the  Ingenuity  of  the  torturer,  but  the  fore- 
going are  the  most  usual.  They  may  even 
become  an  amusement  for  professional  in- 
terrogators. There  are  those  who  become  so 
attached  to  their  Instruments  that  they  take 
care  of  them  as  knights  used  to  care  for 
their  swords.  Some  interrogators  have  car- 
penters make  them  wooden  clubs  with 
strange  Images  and  with  carved  lettering 
that  may  say  something  like  this:  "If  you 
confess,  you  may  live,  if  you  don't,  you  shall 
die."  One  end  of  such  club  Is  called  the  "life 
end,"  the  other,  the  "death  end."  The  "life 
end"  Is  small,  round  and  smooth,  while  the 
"death  end"  is  bigger  and  knobbed.  One  in- 
terrogator at  the  Central  Btu'eau  of  Inves- 
tigation owns  a  club  carved  In  the  form  of 
a  penis.  The  club  is  called  "tbe  penis  of 
Heaven."  and  the  owner  has  been  nick- 
named Than  Ong  Cac  Troi — Mr.  Heavenly 
Penls-Stlck.  Strangely  enough,  this  man 
seems  happy  with  his  nickname.  There  is 
another  Interrogator  who  has  had  all  bis 
instruments  of  torture  covered  with  «lnc. 
Even  his  handcuffs  are  covered  with  zinc, 
though  they  originally  bore  the  trademark 
"Made  In  U.S.A."  and  were  already  considered 
beautiful. 

>iany  times  prisoners  are  tortured,  not  so 
much  for  Interrogation  as  for  punishment, 
and  often  for  capricious  reasons.  For  example, 
a  prisoner  may  be  punished  for  having  a 
name  like  Cao  (tall)  when  he  is  short,  or 
Tuoi  Sang  (bright)  when  be  has  dark  skin, 
or  a  nanae  like  Hung  Dung  (hero)  when  he  is 
small  and  slender.  He  may  be  punished  for 
not  being  able  to  laugh  or  cry  at  the  order 
of  an  interrogrator.  Once  I  saw  a  young  man 
being  beaten  on  his  head  until  his  scalp 
split  open  for  not  agreeing  to  drink  a  cup 
of  tea  with  live  cockroaches  in  It.  He  was 
finally  made  to  eat  them.  When  he  was  asked 
whether  they  were  good  or  not,  he  responded 
that  they  were  not,  so  he  was  beaten  again 
for  his  answer.  When  at  last  he  said  that  they 
were  good,  he  was  beaten  still  a  third  time  for 
lying. 

There  was  another  young  man  who  was 
beaten  so  severely  simply  because  he  had  a 
mustache,  that  he  had  to  crawl  back  to  his 
cell,  although  his  guards  knew  as  well  as  the 
prisoner  that  It  is  impossible  to  get  a  razor  In 
prison.  The  young  man  was  made  to  stand  in 
front  of  his  tormentors  and  to  pull  out  his 
mustache,  hair  by  hair,  with  his  fingers.  If 
by  chance  he  took  out  two  hairs  at  once,  he 
would  be  beaten  five  strokes.  During  the 
period  In  which  he  removed  half  his 
mustache,  he  received  145  strokes.  Next  week, 
he  was  forced  to  pull  out  the  other  half  of 
the  mustache.  Altogether  he  received  more 
than  3,(X)0  strokes  during  the  five  months  he 
was  m  prison — all  because  of  his  mustache. 
Finally,  after  his  parents  sold  their  house  and 
used  the  money  to  bribe  an  official  in  the 
Special  Police  force,  the  young  man  was 
Judged  innocent  and  released. 


T.    PKISONS    IN    SOtTTH    VIKTNAM 

It  is  difficult  to  know  how  many  prisons 
there  are  In  South  Vietnam,  because — besides 
the  official  prisons — there  are  a  multitude  of 
secret  prisons  and  semi-official  prisons  set  up 
by  the  Army  of  the  Republic  of  South  Viet- 
nam, by  the  local  army,  by  the  American 
army,  by  the  Intelligence  services,  secret 
services,  security  services,  and  by  the  difler- 
ent  levels  of  administration  of  the  local 
areas. 

OFFICIAL    PRISONS 

The  Minister  of  the  Interior,  who  has  Juris- 
diction over  the  official  prisons,  has  created 
an  administrative  agency  called  the  Depart- 
ment of  General  Administration  of  Rehabili- 
tation Centers  {Nha  Tong  Quan  Doc  Cac 
Trung  Tarn  Cat  Huan)  to  supervise  these 
prisons  throughout  South  Vietnam.  Colonel 
Tran  Van  Tu  heads  this  agency;  its  head- 
quarters are  located  near  the  Chi  Hoa  prison 
at  the  end  of  Hoa  Hung  Street  In  Saigon. 

Under  Colonel  Tran  Van  Tu's  administra- 
tion, there  are  58  official  prisons  In  58  prov- 
inces and  cities,  plus  five  big  prisons:  Cbl 
Hoa,  Tan  Hlep,  Thu  Due,  Phu  Quoc  and  Con 
Dao  (The  Con  Dao  Polo  Condor  Prison  on 
Con  Son  Island).  There  is  also  another 
smaller  prison  located  at  the  Cho  Quan  hos- 
pital to  house  sick  prisoners  taken  from  the 
five  large  prisons. 

The  province  chiefs,  who  are  usually  lieu- 
tenant colonels,  supervise  the  administra- 
tion of  the  prisons  in  the  provinces,  but  do 
not  directly  run  them.  The  five  big  prisons 
are  run  by  officers  In  the  Army  of  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam. 

Pour  types  of  personnel  are  employed  to 
take  care  of  the  prisons : 

Local  army  men  {dia  phuong  quan) :  These 
look  after  -the  military  aspects  of  the  prison 
area.  Their  major  responsibility  Is  the  secu- 
rity of  the  prison  walls.  They  concern  them- 
selves with  the  prisoners  only  in  tbe  event 
of  a  revolt. 

Professional  supervisors  (giam  thi  chuyen 
nghiep) :  Each  is  In  charge  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  prisoners  and  has  the  responsibility  of 
seeing  that  the  cell  doors  are  secure.  They 
carry  out  the  orders  of  the  courts  with  re- 
gard to  transferrals  of  prisoners,  their  release 
or  exile. 

Cadres  for  rehabilitation  (can  bo  cai 
huan) :  They  look  after  the  education  of 
ordinary  prisoners,  the  political  indoctrina- 
tion of  political  prisoners.  They  can  also 
make  recommendations  with  regard  to  exten- 
sion of  a  prisoner's  detention. 

Public  security  agents  (cong  an)  :  These 
are  sent  directly  from  the  Special  Police 
Force  (Khoi  Canh  Stat  Dae  Biet) .  They  spe- 
cialize in  beating  and  torturing  prisoners 
who  have  violated  prison  regulations.  Their 
Job  is  to  prevent  political  action  in  the 
prison,  and  they  try  to  suppress  any  move- 
ments aimed  toward  Improvement  of  prison 
conditions. 

In  these  official  prisons,  there  are  usually 
three  kinds  of  Inmates:  political  prisoners, 
ordinary  prisoners,  and  military  prisoners. 
The  majority,  however — from  sixty  to  eighty 
per  cent — are  political  prisoners. 

1.  The  five  big  prUona 
Chi  Hoa:  Thought  of  as  the  prison  cross- 
roads of  South  Vietnam,  this  Institution 
houses  from  6,000  to  8,000  prisoners  and  is 
located  in  Saigon.  Prisoners  are  brought  in 
from  the  Security  Police  Headquarters  and 
from  all  the  provinces.  Many  are  in  transi- 
tion to  Oon  Dao  or  Phu  Quoc  or  they  may 
have  come  from  these  prisons  after  having 
served  a  term  there.  In  Chi  Hoa  they  wait 
either  to  be  released  or  to  be  transferred  to 
Tan  Hlep  or  some  other  prison  In  tbe 
provinces. 

The  Cbl  Hoa  prison  is  built  in  tbe  form 
of  an  octagon  four  stories  high  with  a  court 
In  tbe  center,  Tbe  interior  of  each  of  the 
eight  sections  is  divided  into  four  parts.  Baoh 
at  tbe  eight  sectloos  U  given  the  name  of  a 


letter  in  the  alphabet  from  A  to  H.  Atta<^ed 
to  side  D,  there  is  a  square  building  which 
has  been  given  tbe  letter  I,  and  which  has 
four  stories  numbered  from  0  to  3.  Each 
story  of  tbe  octagon  Itself  can  be  divided  into 
four  parts  by  combining  two  adjoining  sides, 
A  and  B  to  form  AB,  or  A  and  H  to  form 
AH,  etc.  Each  of  these  combinations  has  a 
special  use.  For  example,  section  AB  con- 
tains comfortable  and  spacious  quarters  and 
Is  used  for  officials  imprisoned  for  corrup- 
tion or  on  similar  charges,  or  for  rich  mer- 
chants who  have  obtained  these  quarters 
through  bribery.  Section  IE  of  ED  is  reserved 
for  military  officials;  Section  3B  of  BC  is 
especially  for  prisoners  awaiting  execution; 
Section  IH  of  AH  is  for  lodgmg  the  cong  w. 
(prisoners  who  are  doing  office  work) ,  officers 
and  clerks  and  for  medical  personnel;  Sec- 
tion FQ  is  for  political  prisoners,  except  for 
IG  which  Is  reserved  for  prisoners  who  work 
in  the  kitchen.  Except  for  OD,  which  is  used 
as  an  infirmary,  O  is  reserved  for  political 
prisoners  who  have  not  been  observing  tbe 
political  regulations  of  the  prison;  the  three 
stories  of  section  D  are  composed  of  very 
small  dark  cells  reserved  for  political  prison- 
ers who  are  considered  dangerous.  On  the  out- 
side of  Section  E,  there  has  been  built  a 
large  one-story  building  called  the  Hall  of 
Photography  and  Pictures  (Phong  Dien 
Anh) ,  but  It  Is,  in  reality,  the  be.idquarters 
of  the  prison's  seciulty  service. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  torture  instru- 
ments. Prom  the  walls  near  the  floor  pro- 
trude iron  bars  to  which  prisoners  are 
shackled.  The  room  also  contains  a  number 
of  very  small  cloeed  ceUs.  tbe  size  of  lockers. 
In  the  sections  of  the  octagon  that  have  not 
been  mentioned  are  two  categories  of  r(x>ms: 
small,  individual  rooms  for  political  prison- 
ers, and  larger  rooms  for  military  and  regu- 
lar prisoners.' 

Pk  u  Quoc:  This  prison  on  Phu  Quoc  Island 
near  the  Cambodian  sea  border,  houses  about 
30.000  prisoners  from  fifteen  to  slx-y  year.*; 
old,  who  have  been  captured  by  American  or 
Vietnamese  sold,ers  during  military  opera- 
tions, and  who  have  been  suspected  of  being 
NLP  members.  They  are  guarded  by  a  num- 
ber of  ordinary  prisoners  who  have  com- 
mitted acts  of  piracy  or  murder,  etc.  This 
prison  Is  administered  by  a  lieutenant  colo- 
nel and  other  military  officers. 

Thu  Due:  This  prison  houses  from  3.000  to 
4,000  prisoners  and  Is  located  In  the  Thu 
Due  district  of  the  Gia  Dinh  province.  It  13 
reserved  for  female  prisoners  who  were  ar- 
rested In  the  Saigon,  Cholon  or  surround- 
ing areas;  or  for  other  female  prisoners  from 
other  provinces  who  have  heavier  sentences, 
or  for  those  who  have  not  been  Tied  The 
prison  Is  administered  by  a  commanding 
officer  of  tbe  army. 

Tan  Hiep:  This  prUon  also  houses  from 
3,000  to  4,000  prisoners  and  Is  located  near 
tbe  Blen  Hoa  airstrip  on  the  old  highway 
between  Blen  Hoa  and  Vung  Tau.  This  is  a 
detention  place  for  political  prisoners  who 
have  not  had  a  trial  and  for  those  prisoners 
who  have  already  served  a  prison  term  but 
who  have  not  been  released.  It  Is  now  being 
moved  to  Vung  Tau. 

Con  Dao  Polo  Condor  (Con  Son  laland) : 
This  prison  houses  more  than  16,000  prison- 
ers. Con  Dao  is  an  Island  with  a  governmen- 
tal adminlstraUon  comparable  to  that  of 
a  province.  There  is  a  town  hall  as  well  as  a 
Provincial  Security  Service  (Ty  Con  An)  but 
there  are  no  civilian  residents — only  sol- 
diers, civil  servants,  supervisors  and  their 
families,  and  prisoners.  Here  there  are  two 
big  prisons,  "Prison  House  No.  1"  and  "Prison 
House  No.  2,"  and  another  small  prison  at 
the  Security  Service  headquarters.  Also  on 


*  The  foregoing  description  of  Chi  Hoa  can 
best  be  understood  by  visualizing  a  structure 
like  the  one  diagrammed  below,  keeping  in 
mind  that  the  sections  are  combined  differ- 
ently on  ^Ufferent  Soon. 
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tb«  Island  are  the  dreaded  "tiger  cages"  for 
Important  pirlaoners.  Oon  D«lo  Is  administered 
by  a  lieutenant  colonel,  a  security  chief  and 
a  number  of  other  military  officers. 

2.  Official  provincial  prisons 
Each  one  of  the  58  proTlnd&I  prlsozu 
usually  houses  from  500  to  1,000  prisoners, 
though  there  are  some  that  are  much  larger, 
like  the  one  In  Ola  Dlnb  province,  located 
near  the  Gla  Dlnh  Town  Hall.  The  Ola  Dlnh 
prison  holds  from  1,500  to  2,500  persons  and 
Is  used  for  the  temporary  confinement  of 
prisoners  being  sent  by  the  National  Police  to 
Tan  Hlep  and  Con  Dao.  Other  Important 
prisons  are  Ben  Tre  and  My  The,  each  with 
from  1.000  to  1.500  and  sometimes  2.000 
prisoners;  the  Nha  Trang,  which  keeps  poli- 
tical prisoners  who  are  waiting  to  be  brought 
before  military  courts  In  the  southern  pro- 
vinces, and  has  a  capacity  of  between  2,000 
and  3,000;  Qui  Nhon,  Da  Nang,  and  Hoi  An, 
with  an  average  capacity  of  1,500.  In  Hue, 
there  are  two  large  prisons,  Thua  Phu  and 
Mang  Ca  Nho.  The  Thua  Phu  prison  takes 
military  prisoners,  political  prisoners  and 
ordinary  prisoners  who  have  been  tried.  In 
the  Mang  Ca  Nho  prison  (as  Is  also  true  of 
the  Tan  Hlep  prison  In  the  south) ,  there  are 
only  prisoners  being  held  In  detention.  Thua 
Phu  and  Mang  Ca  Nho  each  houses  about 
2,500  prisoners. 

Secret  and  Semi -Official  Prisons :  Saigon 

The  list  that  follows  accounts  for  only  a 
part  of  the  secret  and  semi-official  prisons 
in  South  Vietnam.  No  one  really  knows  bow 
many  there  are,  u  secret  prisons  are  bidden 
away  In  private  villas,  in  public  buildings.  In 
army  bsu-racks,  etc.  In  general,  these  prisons 
are  administered  by  the  officials  who  have  ar- 
rested the  people  incarcerated  In  them. 

In  the  general  headquarters  of  the  National 
Police  Force  (Tong  Nha  Canh  Sac  Quae  Gla) 
in  Saigon,  there  are  two  prisons,  each  with 
a  capacity  of  from  3,000  to  3,000  prisoners. 
One  is  located  within  the  limits  of  the  Cen- 
tral Bureau  of  Investigation  and  Is  called  Cau 
Luu  Xa  (detention  center) ;  It  has  three  rows 
of  cells  for  political  prisoners  who  are  being 
Investigated.  About  two  hundreds  meters 
from  Cau  iuu  Xa,  »U11  within  the  grounds  of 
the  National  Police  Force  Headquarters,  there 
is  a  big  L-shaped  prison,  two  stories  high, 
with  six  large  rooms  and  more  than  ten  cells. 
Among  the  prisoners  here,  only  about  ten 
percent  are  criminals;  the  reet  are  pKilltlcal 
prisoners  who  have  been  sent  from  other 
prisons  for  Interrogation  by  the  Central  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation,  or  who  have  fully 
served  their  sentences  or  detention  terms, 
but  are  still  held  for  Indefinite  terms  in 
prison. 

The  Hoat  Vu  has  eight  secret  prisons  in 
villas  scattered  throughout  the  Salgon- 
Cholon-Gla  Dlnh  area,  with  perhaps  100  to 
200  prisoners  held  In  each.  (See  reference  In 
Part  I).  The  District  Police  Headquarters  In 
Saigon  operates  nine  prisons,  each  housing 
from  50  to  100  prisoners.  TTiere  is  one  prison 
at  Official  Police  Headquarters  with  a  cap>ac- 
ity  from  50  to  100,  and  the  Bureau  of  Mili- 
tary Security  (Cue  An  Nlnh  Quan  Dot)  op- 
erates a  prison  near  the  Saigon  Zoo  in  Dis- 
trict 1,  that  can  accommodate  between  800 
and  600  prisoners.  The  Secret  Service  of  the 
Army  Headquarters  own  a  prison  bousing  300 
to  500,  located  near  the  Tan  Son  Nhut  Air- 
port, and  the  Central  Intelligence  Service 
also  has  a  prison  located  at  Ben  Bach  Dang 
that  holds  from  200  to  500.  (This  number 
was  furnished  by  a  political  prisoner  who 
stayed  In  the  Central  Intelligence  Service 
prison  for  about  six  months.  He  said  that 
the  figures  may  not  be  acciu-ate,  since  the 
activities  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Service 
are  kept  very  secret.) 

Secret  and  Seml-Ofilclal  Prisons:  The 

ProvlnceB 
The  National  PoUoe,  the  Si>eclal  Police,  the 
Hoat  Vu,  the  Military  Security  Forces,  and 


the  Local  Army  Forces  each  have  one  prison 
In  the  provinces,  and  there  is  one  in  each 
military  barracks  of  the  American  and  Allied 
Forces.  Every  one  of  these  prisons  houses  an 
average  of  thirty  to  fifty  prisoners. 

In  each  district  of  every  province  there  Is 
one  prison  that  holds  the  combined  prisoners 
of  the  Security  District  Branch  of  the  Special 
Police,  the  Dan  Ve,  the  Oodres  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Government  Rural  Reconstruction 
Program,  and  those  arrested  by  the  district 
chief.  Here  and  there  in  every  district, 
wherever  there  is  a  barracks,  no  matter  now 
big  or  small  it  is,  there  is  always  a  small 
room  that  serves  as  a  prison  for  the  captives 
of  the  Dan  Ve  and  of  the  village  councils. 

Finally,  in  each  barracks  in  the  district, 
there  are  one  or  more  rooms  reserved  for  the 
"night  prisoners."  These  are  peasants  who 
have  not  violated  the  law  but  who  are  con- 
sidered potential  violators.  They  are  in  prison 
only  from  6:00  p.m.  to  8:00  a.m.  and  are 
allowed  to  go  home  during  the  day. 

The  number  of  prisoners  held  in  these  pro- 
vincial Jails  varies  greatly,  of  course,  de- 
pending on  the  political  and  military  situa- 
tion and  on  the  mood  of  those  who  are  In 
power. 

VI.   XNSn>E    THE    PRISONS 

Though  conditions  differ  somewhat  from 
one  prison  to  another,  they  are  bad  enough 
in  all  to  weaken  or  destroy  the  physical  and 
mental  health  of  most  prisoners.  Torture, 
filth,  overcrowding,  malnutrition— these  are 
the  common  lot  of  the  victims  of  South  Viet- 
namese justice. 

Chi  Hoa 

Chi  Hoa  in  Saigon  Is  considered  the  best 
of  the  prisons,  and  Is.  in  fact,  used  as  a 
showcase  to  obscure  the  horrors  common  to 
the  rest  of  the  prisons  in  South  Vietnam, 
although  visitors  who  are  aware  of  Its  show- 
case status  could  scarcely  feel  sanguine  about 
conditions  elsewhere. 

The  quarters  in  Chi  Hoa  vary  in  quality 
from  one  section  to  another  (See  Part  V) ,  but 
the  communal  cells  which  house  most  of  the 
political  prisoners  are  occupied  by  sixty  to 
eighty  persons — thus  providing  a  space  of 
about  fifty  square  decimeters  (or  approxi- 
mately 5  square  feet)  for  each  prisoner. 
There  Is  enough  air  to  breathe  In  these  rooms 
because  one  of  the  four  walls  In  each  Is 
barred. 

Prisoners  In  Chi  Hoa  receive  two  full  meals 
each  day,  plus  soup  for  breakfast.  Each 
prisoner  is  allowed  one  and  one-half  kilos  of 
cooked  rice,  2CJ  grams  of  vegetables,  seventy 
grams  of  m  -at  or  flsh,  and  twenty  grams  of 
sugar  per  day.  These  provisions  are  bought 
by  a  contractor  who  receives  a  commission 
and  hands  on  the  goods  to  regular  prisoners 
(i.e..  those  convicted  of  crimes  such  as  rob- 
bery) in  charge  of  the  prison  kitchen.  There 
are  deals  between  the  contractor  and  the 
prison  administrators  to  take  some  of  the 
food  allowance  for  themselves,  so  that  the 
prisoners  rarely  receive  their  Just  quota. 
The  above  amounts  are  the  official  quotas  per 
prisoner,  but  not  what  they  actually  receive. 
Although  rice  Is  the  staple  diet  of  the  prison- 
ers, tiie  quality  of  rice  they  are  given  Is  very 
low.  It  Is  of  coarse  g^ade  and  contains  grit. 
Saigon  Is  extremely  hot.  especially  in  the 
summer,  which  lasts  eight  months  of  the 
year.  The  water  supply  In  the  prison  is  al- 
ways low.  At  each  corner  of  the  octagon  Is 
a  tank  of  water  measuring  about  five  cubic 
meters.  This  water  must  provide  for  all  the 
needs  of  the  900  to  1,000  prisoners  in  the 
sixteen  communal  cells.  Each  receives  a 
maximum  of  about  five  liters  (1.8  gals)  of 
iwater  a  d«y  which  must  serve  for  oooklng, 
drinking,  bathing,  washing,  etc. 

All  political  prisoners  su-e  required  to  pledge 
allegiance  to  the  flag  and  to  practice  shout- 
ing patriotic  slogans.  At  least  five  times  a 
week,  they  must  receive  prison  administrators 
or  visitors  to  the  prison,  greeting  them  with 
these  slogans.  They  are  forbidden  to  discuss 


politics  or  any  news  coming  from  the  out- 
side, and  they  may  not  refer  to  Chi  Hoa  as  a 
prison.  They  must  call  It  a  rehabilitation  cen- 
ter. After  curfew  at  seven  or  eight  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  they  are  not  allowed  to  sit  or 
stand  or  talk  to  one  another  but  must  lie 
down  and  go  to  sleep.  In  the  non-curfew 
hours,  they  are  not  allowed  to  lie  down.  Those 
who  violate  any  of  these  rules  are  sent  Into 
the  Hall  of  Photography  and  Pictures  (Phong 
Dien  Anh),  where  they  are  tied  up  and 
beaten.  Sometimes  they  are  placed  In  solitary 
confinement  for  days  on  end  in  a  dark  room 
filled  with  mosquitoes.  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  political  prisoners  refuse  from  the  be- 
ginning to  obey  any  of  the  regulations.  After 
a  week  of  punishment  in  the  Hall  of  Photog- 
raphy and  Pictures,  these  prisoners  are  shut 
up  in  individual  wlndowless  cells  In  the  OB 
and  OC  sections  of  the  octagon,  and  their 
diet  is  reduced  to  plain  rice  and  salt.  Every 
two  weeks  they  are  brought  back  to  the  Hall 
of  Photography  and  Pictures  for  more  pun- 
ishment. 

Prisoners  who  have  not  been  tried  may  re- 
ceive visitors  and  supplies  only  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  military  court,  and  those  who 
have  violated  prison  niles  are  allowed  no  vis- 
itors or  supplies.  Usually  prisoners  may  see 
their  famUies  and  receive  gifts  from  them 
once  a  month  and,  after  they  are  sentenced, 
the  visits  may  be  Increased  to  twice  a  month 
with  the  permission  of  the  prison  adminis- 
tration, but  prisoners  and  their  visitors  must 
always  sit  far  apart.  They  may  not  touch  each 
other,  and  the  visits  last  for  only  five  minutes. 
Censorship  of  mall  Is  very  strict.  Often 
prisoners  receive  letters  with  everything  de- 
leted but  the  salutation  and  signature.  Nei- 
ther Incoming  nor  outgoing  letters  may  men- 
tion any  personal  problems;  Incoming  letters 
must  not  be  written  on  colored  stationery, 
and  may  not  be  typed.  All  papers,  magazines 
and  books,  except  for  small  dictionaries,  are 
forbidden. 

There  Is  a  hospital  at  Chi  Hoa  run  by  a  doc- 
tor, but  his  priority  patients  are  military  of- 
ficers and  administrative  personnel  and  their 
families.  Part  of  his  Job  is  to  perform  quick 
autopsies  on  dead  prisoners  and  to  sign  their 
death  certificates.  Invariably  he  finds  that 
any  deaths  in  the  prison  occur  as  the  result 
of  disease,  whereas,  in  fact,  many  result  from 
the  treatment  Inflicted  In  the  Hall  of  Photog- 
raphy and  Pictures.  The  hospital  Is  in  the  ED 
section  of  the  octagon,  but  a  number  of  pris- 
oners who  suffer  from  leprosy,  tuberculosis 
or  mental  Illnesses  are  sent  to  a  special  prison 
in  the  Cho  Quan  hospital  in  Saigon. 

Often  during  the  night,  one  may  hear 
tragic  and  desperate  voices  crying  for  help. 
"Sir!  Sir!"  someone  may  cry.  "There  is  a  man 
vomiting  blood  in  room  2P!"  or  "Sir!  Sir! 
There  Is  someone  in  room  OB  who  is  dying!" 
Generally  no  one  ccnnes  to  help,  although 
sometimes  a  nurse  appears  with  a  little  pow- 
dered quinine.  (This  is  used  as  a  treatment 
for  every  disease  and  ailment,  from  colds  and 
stomach  ache  to  hemorrhages.)  As  often  as 
not  the  prisoner  ends  his  cry  with  the  desper- 
ate shout.  "That's  that!  'The  man  has  Just 
died  in  room  OB.  Do  you  hear.  Sir?" 

Con  Dao,  Polo  Condor 
Often  referred  to  as  the  Island  of  Con  Son, 
Con  Dao  is  called  "hell"  by  persons  confined 
there.  Here  are  to  be  found  the  notorious 
"tiger  cages,"  and  It  is  here  that  murder  by 
starvation  Is  most  commonly  used  as  a 
punishment. 

Many  prisoners  who  have  been  sentenced 
to  hard  labor  are  sent  to  Con  Dao,  and  many 
of  these  are  put  to  work  at  the  centers  of 
Lo  Vol  or  So  Cul.  At  Lo  Vol  prisoners  work 
in  quarries,  breaking  and  carrying  stones  for 
the  construction  of  prison  units,  road  repair, 
etc.,  and  some  are  made  to  wade  deep  into  the 
sea  to  gather  shells  for  the  lime  kiln. 

At  So  Cul,  the  prisoners  must  climb  long 
distances  over  high  mountains  to  gather  half 
a  cubic  meter  of  wood  each  day.  The  forests 
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on  the  mountains  have  been  exploited  for 
years;  trees  are  scej-ce,  and  it  Is  forbidden  to 
cut  m&ny  of  those  that  remain.  At  the  end  of 
the  day,  if  it  has  not  been  possible  to  find  the 
allotted  amount  of  wood,  the  prisoners  are 
beaten  so  severely  that  they  must  often  crawl 
back  to  their  cells.  Yet  the  next  day  they  are 
expected  to  go  back  to  the  mountains  for 
more  wood.  What  they  gather  Is  used  to  make 
furniture  for  the  mainland  homes  of  military, 
officers  and  supervisors  of  the  prison. 

Three  months  after  their  arrival  at  Con 
Dao,  prisoners  who  have  a  trade  are  selected 
to  go  to  work  at  So  Moc,  the  carpentry  cen- 
ter. So  Chan  Nuol,  the  livestock  center.  So 
Ray,  the  agricultural  center,  or  So  Luoi,  the 
fishing  center.  The  best  produce  from  these 
centers  Is  kept  for  the  Province  Chief,  a 
lieutenant  colonel,  who  is  also  the  director 
of  the  rehabilitation  center  of  the  prison. 
Military  officials  are  given  the  next  best 
produce,  and  the  rest  is  for  supervisors  and 
soldiers. 

As  in  all  other  prisons,  the  prisoner's  food 
In  Con  Dao  is  provided  by  a  dealer  and  there 
is  always  an  agreement  between  him  and  the 
administrators  to  keep  some  of  the  money 
that  is  supposed  to  be  spent  on  food.  Once 
a  month,  a  supply  ship  comes  from  the 
mainland  to  the  island,  bringing  rice  of 
very  low  quality,  dried  flsh,  so  poor  and  rot- 
ten that  It  would  be  used  only  as  fertilizer 
outside  prison,  and  some  pigs  and  a  number 
of  cows.  Military  officials,  supervisors,  and 
soldiers  are  not  anxious  to  share  the  rice 
or  the  fi£h,  but  are  very  willing  to  take  the 
larger  share  of  the  pigs  and  the  cows,  leav- 
ing each  prisoner  with  an  average  of  about 
10  grams  of  pork  and  beef  per  month.* 

Because  of  the  shortage  of  food,  prisoners 
sent  to  work  at  So  Ray  and  So  Luol,  the 
agricultural  and  fishing  centers,  must  steal 
whatever  fish  and  vegetables  they  can, 
though  if  caught,  they  are  sent  to  the  "tiger 
cages."  These  tiger  cages  are  housed  in  two 
long  cement  structures  divided  Into  thirty 
units  each.  The  cages  are  too  small  for  a  man 
to  lie  full-length  inside  them;  the  barred  top 
of  each  cage  is  so  low  that  It  can  be  reached 
with  the  hand.  Over  the  bars  is  a  catwalk 
for  the  guards,  and  over  all  Is  a  roof  or 
awning  made  of  corrugated  metal. 

When  a  prisoner  is  consigned  to  a  period 
of  punishment  in  one  of  the  tiger  cages,  his 
clothing  Is  first  removed  and  he  is  beaten 
Into  a  state  of  unconsciousness.  Then  he  is 
thrown  into  the  cage.  While  he  Is  there,  he 
Is  not  allowed  to  take  a  shower  or  even  wash 
himself;  his  cage  is  his  bathroom;  his  only 
food  Is  bowls  of  rice  lowered  into  the  cage 
from  above;  the  metal  roof  above  the  cage 
makes  It  very  hot  during  the  day  and  very 
cold  at  night;  supervisors  may  suddenly 
pour  down  water  from  above  or  urinate  onto 
the  head  of  the  prisoner.  Sometimes  they 
throw  rocks  or  filthy  excremental  liquids. 
Their  aim  is  to  keep  the  prisoner  in  a  state 
of  constant  fear,  pain  and  de^alr. 

Once  or  twice  a  week,  guards  and  super- 
visors bring  ordinary  prisoners  (those  con- 
victed for  criminal  offenses),  armed  with 
sticks  to  administer  beatings  to  those  with- 
in the  cages.  After  the  beatings,  more  water 
is  poured  down  upon  their  heads.  When  I 
was  at  Chi  Hoa,  a  supervisor  from  Con  Dao 
told  me  that  after  having  seen  the  liquid 
swilling  around  the  cages,  a  mixture  of  water, 
blood,  excrement  and  white  rice  vomited  by 
prisoners  after  a  beating,  he  was  unable  to 
eat  for  three  days. 


*  Prisoners  do  their  own  cooking  and  com- 
bine the  small  portions  of  meat  that  come 
to  them  infrequently  with  rice  in  a  com- 
mon stew.  Only  certain  prisoners  who  were 
formerly  high  grade  civil  servants,  military 
officers,  businessmen,  or  rich  politicians  are 
granted  higher  living  standards.  They  man- 
age this  by  bribing  the  administration  or  by 
using  family  Influence  within  the  Govern- 
ment circle. 


Some  prisoners  are  kept  caged  for  several 
months;  only  about  thirty  percent  of  these 
survive. 

Because  there  are  not  enough  tiger  cages 
for  all  the  prisoners  the  administration 
wants  to  punish,  hundreds  of  others  are 
locked  In  dark  cells  with  only  a  few  air  holes. 
They  are  not  permitted  to  wash  themselves, 
have  no  toilet  facilities,  and  are  fed  only  im- 
salted  white  rice,  and  their  confinement  may 
last  for  months.  After  the  first  twenty  days, 
one  out  of  every  two  hundred  prisoners  dies; 
after  a  month,  two  die,  and  so  it  goes  on  up 
to  the  point  where  from  five  to  ten  pris- 
oners die  every  day.  Their  corjises  are  re- 
moved from  the  cells  once  every  three  days. 

As  time  goes  on,  the  prisoners'  bodies 
darken  gradually  from  the  feet  upward  and 
there  is  no  feeling  in  the  parts  of  the  body 
that  have  gone  dark.  Death  is  approaching 
slowly,  minute  by  minute,  and  the  prisoners 
are  very  well  aware  of  this.  When  the  death 
rate  reaches  fifty  percent,  the  administrators 
open  the  cells  and  stop  the  punishment. 
Prisoners  from  Oon  Dao  have  told  me  that 
when  the  cell  doors  open,  the  survivors  try 
desperately  to  crawl  Into  the  yard  and  eat 
the  grass.  These  blades  of  grass  are  suffi- 
cient to  postpone  their  deaths  and  to  keep 
them  alive  for  the  next  wave  of  punishment. 

Tan  Hlep 

The  number  of  political  prisoners  at  Tan 
Hlep  is  Increasing  rapidly,  the  majority  of 
them  being  sent  there  on  suspicion.  As  the 
Government  has  not  found  enough  evidence 
against  them  to  bring  them  before  a  military 
court,  they  are  being  held  in  detention.  Tan 
Hlep  is  the  most  crowded  of  the  official  pris- 
ons. In  a  large  prison  room,  each  prisoner 
may  have  a  sleeping  space  of  only  20  centi- 
meters by  2  meters  (about  8"  x  80").  Pris- 
oners are  not  allowed  to  lie  facing  each  other 
because  the  administration  fears  any  com- 
munication between  political  prisoners,  even 
if  it  is  only  by  movement  of  the  lips  or  eyes. 
That  is  why  one  sees  hvmdreds  of  prisoners 
all  lying  on  the  cement  fioor,  facing  the 
same  direction.  They  can  change  the  direc- 
tion only  with  the  permission  of  the  night 
guard  whom  they  elect  themselves  and  who 
is  approved  by  the  prison  administration. 

During  the  night  If  they  wish  to  go  to  the 
lavatory,  they  must  raise  their  hands.  The 
prisoner  may  have  to  wait  for  hours  before 
he  is  allowed  to  go,  since  there  is  only  one 
WC  for  each  prison  room  and  that  is  occu- 
pied night  and  day. 

The  Ust  of  regulations  In  this  prison  Is 
very  long,  and  the  prisoners  must  learn  It 
by  heart  during  the  first  five  days  after  their 
arrival.  Those  who  do  not  resign  themselves 
to  the  Iron  regulations  here  are  punished 
by  regular  beatings  before  being  sent  to 
the  tiger  cages  or  the  confinement  cells  of 
Con  Dao. 

Cau  Luu  Xa  (The  Detention  Center)  and 
the  Prison  of  the  General  Headquarters 
In  both  prisons,  men  are  packed  like  s.ir- 
dlnes  into  the  cells.  There  are  rooms  in  the 
detention  center  where  prisoners  have  to  be 
divided  Into  three  groups,  so  that  everyone 
can  have  a  chance  to  sleep  for  a  few  hours 
during  the  night;  one  group  sleeps  lying 
down,  one  group  sleeps  sitting  dovm,  and 
one  group  clings  to  the  iron  bars  to  make 
room  for  the  other  two  groups. 

At  the  detention  center,  each  prisoner  is 
allowed  to  wash  once  a  day,  but  at  the  Prison 
of  the  General  Headquarters,  there  is  not 
so  much  water.  Every  three  days,  each  pris- 
oner Is  given  two  liters  (about  two  quarts) 
of  water  for  washing  clothes  and  bathing. 
Because  of  the  lack  of  water,  prisoners  must 
use  chemical  toilets  located  inside  the  cell. 
Many  of  the  prisoners  here  have  skin  dis- 
eases and  coughs.  Every  night  there  are 
prisoners  who  suffocate  and  lose  conscious- 
ness, and  there  are  a  considerable  number 
who  contract  tuberculosis. 


The  Prisons  of  the  Hoat  Vv.  , 
ISecause  of  the  need  for  secrecy,  the  Hoat 
Vu  cannot  set  up  well-organized  prisons,  and 
must  put  prisoners  into  rooms  wherever  they 
can  find  them,  often  Into  servants'  quarters 
In  private  villas.  To  prevent  escape,  they 
chain  prisoners  to  iron  bars,  sometimes  five 
or  ten  prisoners  to  each  bar.  Strong  prisoners 
have  their  hands  tied  as  well. 

Most  of  those  arrested  and  taken  to  the 
Hoat  Vu  Jails  consider  suicide,  for  fhey  know 
that  they  have  no  way  to  escape  the  tortures 
which  await  them.  Even  If  they  are  innocent, 
even  If  they  resist  making  confessions,  even 
If  they  confess  all  or  make  false  confes- 
sions— whatever  they  do,  they  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  torture  and  punishment. 

A  prisoner  who  attempts  suicide  or  who  Is 
suspected  of  making  a  suicide  attempt  Is 
punished  by  being  bound  hand  and  foot  and 
by  having  a  wooden  cylinder  placed  between 
his  Jaws  and  tied  with  wires  behind  his  head 
He  is  fed  on  soup  with  the  cylinder  still  In 
his  mouth,  and  is  sometimes  left  in  this  state 
for  a  week.  Prisoners  in  this  way  cannot  close 
their  mouths  for  twenty-fours  after  the  tor- 
ture is  ended  and  cannot  chew  food  for  at 
least  a  week. 

The  Cho  Quan  Hospital  Prison 
Cho  Quan  Is  a  hospital  for  the  treatment 
Of  menui  Illnesses  and  dangerous  contagious 
diseases.  In  the  compound  of  this  hospital  is 
a  prison  housing  about  600  very  m  prisoners 
Both  ordinary  criminal  prisoners  and  poUti- 
cal  prisoners  are  sent  here  from  the  five  bla 
prisons  and  the  Hoat  Vu  and  the  Police  Serv- 
ices in  the  Salgon-Oholon-Gla  Dlnh  area  AU 
these  diseases  are  common:  leprosy,  tuber- 
culosis, venereal  disease,  mental  illness  Cho 
Quan  is  considered  to  be  the  dirtiest  prison 
In  South  Vietnam.  At  least  two  or  three  pris- 
oners die  dally,  mostly  from  tuberculosis 
Each  year  several  prisoners  die  of  Injuries 
received  after  they  have  attempted  to  climb 
into  a  very  slippery  sanitary  toilet.  Insane 
prisoners  sometimes  go  beserk  and  murder 
others. 

The  principal  medicines  in  use  here  are 
quinine,  sulfa,  phenobarbital,  and  camphor 
oU.  They  are  used  for  treating  all  diseases. 
Who  are  the  political  prisoners? 

The  easiest  and  best  way  to  learn  of  the 
social  position,  political  affiliation  and  re- 
ligious tendencies  of  political  prisoners  in 
South  Vietnam  Is  to  read  the  daily  report 
made  out  by  the  administration  of  each 
prison.  For  example,  the  September  15,  1968, 
report*  from  the  Chi  Hoa  Prison  reads  as 
follows: 


Relifious 
affiliation 

Political 
prisoners 

Ordinary 

prisoners 

Military 
prisoners 

Total 

Catholic 

Buddhist. 

Protestant 

Cao  Dai 

163 
1,315 
32 
31 
42 
72 

29 

42 

5 

I 
3 

10 

24 
51 
11 
4 
7 
28 

216 

1,408 

48 

36 

52 

110 

Hao  Hao 

No  reliiion 

Total 

1.665 

90 

125 

1,870 

According  to  the  report,  if  one  examines  only  th«  case  of  polihcal 
prisoners  one  will  see: 

1315 

Buddhists    =    79% 

1655 

163+32 

ChristiaHs    =    12% 

1655 

Followers  ol  other  religions  or  nonreligious  prisoners=9% 

Apart  from  this  report,  there  are  3  other 
kinds  of  repwrts:  the  number  of  prisoners  per 
room    (to   calculate   the   food    supply);    the 


<  This  report  Is  chalked  on  the  walls  of  the 
offices  of  6  sections  in  the  Chi  Hoa  prisons. 
The  numbers  are  changed  every  day  at  0 
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number  of  prtaoners  accused  of  being  com- 
muQlsts;  the  eoclal  poslUoa  cf  political 
prisoners. 

The  last  two  reports  are  secret,  and  are 
sent  to  Van  Phong  Kiem  Tra,  tbe  bead  office 
of  the  Hall  of  Picture*  and  Photographs. 
They  are  iilso  Incorporated  In  the  general 
daily  report  that  is  sent  by  the  Chi  Hoa  pris- 
on administration  to  the  Qeneral  Director 
of  Rehabilitation  Centers.  The  two  items  that 
are  most  important  in  the  report  are  the 
numbers  of  communists  and  peasants.  When 
I  took  note  of  the  report  on  section  PO  at 
Chi  Hoa  prison,  the  nimiber  of  communists 
were  50  out  of  1665  political  prisoners.  That 
is  about  3.3%  of  the  prisoners.  The  number 
of  peasants  was  listed  at  1062  (about  64%). 
What  will  people  think  if  they  look  at  the 
percentages  In  the  report?  Twelve  per  cent 
of  the  prisoners  are  Catholic.  79%  are 
Buddhist,  3.3%  are  communists  and  64% 
are  peasants? 

vn.    AVTEB    SKBVZKG    THB    TKRM 

Some  years  ago,  prison  administrators  used 
to  attempt  to  persuade  prisoners  to  obey 
regulations  by  promising  them  shortened 
terms.  These  promises  were  never  kept  and 
administrators  have  stopped  making  them. 
Now  they  promise  that  if  the  prisoner  be- 
haves himself,  he  will  be  released  after  he 
has  fully  served  his  term. 

This  promise  Is  meaningful,  because  of 
late  years,  most  prisoners  are  not  released 
at  the  end  of  their  terms,  but  detained  in 
prison  for  another  six  months  to  a  year.  Those 
in  unofUclal  prisons  are  often  kept  indefi- 
nitely. Political  prisoners  with  families  in 
Saigon  are  released  after  serving  their  sen- 
tences, only  if  they  produce  a  written  guaran- 
tee signed  by  three  relatives  certifying  that 
they  win  take  responsibility  for  the  futiue 
political  actions  of  the  prisoner. 

Upon  his  release,  the  prisoner  receives  only 
a  temporary  resident  card  Issued  by  the  Chief 
of  the  Special  Police.  He  must  present  him- 
self once  a  week  or  once  a  fortnight  there- 
after to  the  police  headquarters  of  his  district 
-uid  also  to  the  Central  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion. Each  time  he  goes,  he  must  relate  in 
minutest  detail  all  of  his  activities,  what  he 
has  done,  whom  he  has  seen  and  so  on,  and 
each  time,  he  must  take  with  him  some 
clothes,  a  towel  and  a  tootbbriieh  in  case  he  Is 
rearrested.  Where  he  goes,  he  is  followed  by 
an  Active  Intelligence  Service  agent,  who 
sometimes  comes  directly  Into  his  house  and 
demands  a  monthly  payment  for  "protec- 
tion." 

The  former  prisoner  now  lives  In  a  perma- 
nent stnte  of  anxiety,  feeling  that  he  has  no 
real  freedom,  not  daring  to  visit  intimate 
friends  because,  if  he  did,  he  would  have  to 
mention  their  names  at  the  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation. Eventually  he  is  either  rearrested 
or  finds  himself  obliged  to  escape  the  city 
and  seek  refuge  with  the  NLP,  as  he  feels 
that  he  cannot  return  to  the  terror  of  the 
torture  room  and  the  prison. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  I  would  like  to  Intro- 
duce also  a  statement  from  the  Fellow- 
ship of  Reconciliation,  which  also  con- 
ducted an  investigation  of  prison  condi- 
tions, in  a  letter  to  me  under  date  of 
July  14. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 

The  Peixowship  of  Reconciliation, 

Nyack,  N.Y.,  July  14.  1970. 
Representative  Augustus  F.  Hawtkins, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Deab  Mk.  Hawkins:  I  am  pleased  to  see 
your  concern  about  the  situation  of  political 
prisoners  held  In  the  "tiger  cages"  in  the 
prison  on  Con  Son  Island,  and  particularly 


to  see  that  moves  are  being  made  to  extend 
the  Investigation  to  other  of  South  Viet- 
namese prisons. 

Cruelty  and  torture  In  prison  are  bad 
enough  in  themselves,  but  as  the  Washing- 
ton  Star  observed  the  other  day,  what  Is  par- 
ticularly Important  here  Is  who  are  held  and 
why.  Non-Communist  opponents  of  the  pres- 
ent regime  In  Saigon  are  the  principal  vic- 
tims not  only  in  Con  Son.  but  in  the  nine 
"Interrogation  centers"  in  Saigon  alone,  plus 
others  scattered  through  the  country,  at 
which  systematic  torture  for  the  purpose  of 
intimidation  is  the  rule.  All  this  reflects  the 
fact  that  there  Is  a  very  formidable  peace 
movement  In  South  Vietnam,  largely  non- 
violent, oriented  to  the  Buddhist  Church 
and  the  student  movement  but  including 
representatives  of  all  segments  of  the  society, 
which  is  totally  opposed  to  the  Thleu  gov- 
ernment and  to  continuation  of  the  war. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  sending  you  a 
copy  of  my  recent  book,  Saigon,  U.S.A.,  In 
which  I  have  tried  to  assemble  the  story  and 
have  Included  considerable  documentation, 
including  the  full  report  of  Inst  year's  U.S. 
Study  Team  on  Religious  and  Political  Free- 
dom in  Vietnam  and  excerpts  from  "Im- 
prisonment and  Torture  in  South  Vietnam" 
by  a  noted  South  Vietnamese  Journalist  who 
spent  four  years  in  that  country's  prisons. 

Another  "Investigation,"  whether  by  the 
South  Vietnamese  or  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment, will  simply  be  a  means  of  mollify- 
ing public  opinion.  No  real  accomplishment 
will  be  possible  in  connection  with  the  mis- 
treatment of  tens  of  thousands  of  pKDlitlcal 
prisoners  In  that  country  until  It  is  openly 
recognized  that  their  mistreatment  Is  part 
of  the  calculated  pwUcy  by  which  the  Thleu 
government  stays  In  power,  and  which  Is  con- 
nived In,  supported  and  financed  by  the 
United  States. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Alfred  Hassler. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  I  also  Introduce  the 
statement  by  our  colleague  <Mr.  Ander- 
son) appearing  in  the  Record  of  July  16, 
In  which  he  enters  a  letter  from  a  Dr. 
Marjorle  Nelson,  a  competent  medical 
authority.  He  describes  also  the  filthy 
conditions,  the  neglect,  and  the  fact  that 
children  are  sometimes  incarcerated 
along  with  their  mothers  with  some  of  the 
prisoners  in  this  compoimd. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection.  It 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  statement  and  letter  are  as 
follows : 

QUANG    NCAI    PkISON 

(By  Hon.  William  R.  Anmsrson) 
Mr.  Speaker,  under  previous  unanimous 
consent  request,  I  submit  for  he  Record  a 
letter  I  received  from  Dr.  Marjorle  Nel- 
son of  Connecticut.  I  have  discussed  the 
letter  at  some  length  with  Dr.  Nelson  by 
telephone.  It  Is  a  most  revealing  letter, 
giving  further  explicit  evidence  of  the  out- 
rageous treatment  of  political  prisoners  by 
the  Saigon  government.  Dr.  Nelson  has  ad- 
vised me  that  the  children  of  whom  she 
speaks  generally  range  from  infants  to 
youngsters  of  10,  crowded  with  their  mother 
Into  15-by-15  feet  cells — as  many  as  SO  In 
a  cell.  Are  these  children  "Communist 
criminals"? 

Dr.  Nelson  proved  to  my  satisfaction  that 
her  reporting  Is  objective  by  pointing  out  In 
our  telephone  conversation  that  the  head  of 
Quang  Ngal  Prison  was  a  very  humane,  un- 
derstanding, and  helpful  man,  concerned 
about  the  conditions  In  the  prison  under  his 
direction,  but  unable  to  alleviate  conditions 
because  of  the  lack  of  physical  resources 
available  to  him. 
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Son.  WnxiAM  R.  Anderson. 
House  Office  BtiiUling, 
Washington,  B.C. 

DBAS  Mr.  Andsrson:  I  have  read  with  more 
than  casual  interest  the  accounts  in  the  New 
York  Times,  July  7,  and  July  8,  of  your  visit 
to  Con  Son  Island  prison  in  the  first  week  of 
July.  I  worked  as  a  doctor  with  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee  Project  in  Quang 
Ngal  from  October.  1967,  to  Otcober  1969,  as 
part  of  my  work  there,  I  made  regular  vists 
once  or  twice  a  week  to  the  Quang  Ngal 
civilian  prison  where  I  examined  and  treated 
prisoners.  I  would  like  to  share  my  experi- 
ences with  you  as  I  feel  it  Is  directly  related 
to  your  own  brief  visit. 

The  prison  in  Quang  Ngal  was  built  by  the 
French  to  house  approximately  500  prisoners. 
During  the  time  I  worked  there,  the  prison 
population  ranged  from  800  to  1300 — usually 
between  150^00  of  them  women.  Many  of 
these  women  had  their  children  with  them — 
40-120  children.  Crowding  was  compoimded 
by  the  fact  that  in  August,  1967,  the  NLF 
troops  attacked  and  overran  the  prison  (re- 
leasing some  1000  prisoners)  and  damaged 
several  buildings.  At  least  two  of  these  large 
buildings  were  still  partially  or  completely 
roofless  in  the  fall  of  1969.  I  quote  from  a 
letter  I  sent  to  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee  In  Philadelphia  in  February,  1969. 
shortly  after  I  had  returned  from  a  fiulough 
to  my  work  in  Quang  Ngal : 

"In  addition  to  the  room  I  described  to  you 
in  (a  previous  letter),  I  found  the  following: 
two  small  square  rooms  approximately  16x15 
at  most  with  only  small  ellt  windows  at  the 
top  of  three  walls  held  respectively  60  and  40 
women  and  children.  No  beds  provided  in 
either  one.  A  large  room  approxltufately  45x16 
with  two-tiered  wooden  bunks  filling  the 
room  leaving  an  aisle  between  housed  200 
women.  They  sleep  on  the  floor  as  well  as 
on  both  tiers.  Another  room,  slightly  smaller, 
houses  76  women  and  3  children,  but  con- 
tains only  a  couple  tables  and  no  beds.  Two 
other  small  rooms,  perhaps  12x30  housed  a 
total  of  74  women — also  with  no  beds.  These 
latter  two  rooms  have  now  been  emptied  and 
another  large  building  without  a  roof  is  now 
being  occupied  by  an  undetermined  no.  of 
women.  Large  tarpaulin  tents  have  been 
spread  over  the  rafters  to  provide  a  roof  of 
sorts. 

"My  first  visit  after  I  returned,  I  fovind 
widespread  colds  and  diarrhea  among  the 
patients,  especially  the  children,  which  is  to 
be  expected  when  a  lot  of  people  get  thrown 
together  like  this.  The  dispensary  was  com- 
pletely out  of  all  oougb  medicine  and  diarr- 
hea preparations  and  had  been  for  several 
days." 

We  were  Invited  by  the  Prison  Chief  in 
the  summer  of  1968  to  make  regular  medical 
visits  to  the  prison  because  he  had  many  sick 
prisoners.  Successive  Prison  Chiefs  were  very 
helpful  to  us  and  eager  for  us  to  continue 
our  work.  We  were  given  free  access  to  the 
prison  by  day  and  cooperation  from  the  pris- 
on Chief  on  several  occasions  when  our  work 
required  it.  We  were  informed  both  by  prison 
officials  and  by  prisoners  that  80%  or  more 
of  the  inmates  were  "political  prisoners." 
Personal  conversations  with  prisoners  seemed 
to  indicate  that  in  many  oases  their  "political 
crime"  was  Improper  or  Incomplete  papers, 
presence  in  an  "unauthorized  place,"  or,  in 
the  case  of  the  women,  inability  to  account 
for  the  whereabouts  of  their  husbands  who 
were  therefore  assumed  to  be  NLP  guerrillM. 
In  addition,  many  prisoners  paid  bribes  to 
gain  their  release  and  on  several  occasions 
the  assertion  was  made  to  me  that  they  had 
been  arrested  for  the  sole  purpose  of  extort- 
ing money  from  them. 

We  were  told  by  officials  that  this  was  a 
minimum  security  prison  and  no  one  was 
supposed  to  stay  who  bad  a  sentence  of  more 
than  four  to  six  months.  However,  prisoners 
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never  met  their  accusers  (except  in  the  Pro- 
vince Interrogation  Center) ,  never  had  a 
trial,  and  never  knew  the  length  of  their 
sentences.  I  talked  with  several  who  were  in 
for  as  long  as  a  year. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  regulations 
provide  for  a  nurse  to  be  assigned  to  the 
province  prison.  However,  the  nurse  assigned 
to  Quang  Ngal  prison  was  an  opium  addict 
and  I  only  met  him  in  the  dlspwnsary  once 
in  my  13  months  there.  Prisoners  themselves 
manned  the  dispensary  using  whatever 
knowledge  had  been  passed  on  to  them  about 
administration  of  drugs  and  treatment  of 
disease.  In  addition  to  crowding,  -there  was 
neither  running  water  nor  latrines  in  any 
of  the  rooms  where  prisoners  were  confined 
from  6:00  p.m.  to  6:00  a.m.  and  food  and 
water  were  both  provided  in  unsanitary  if  not 
contaminated  condition. 

In  addition  to  treating  the  common  ail- 
ments and  the  Infectious  diseases  and  mal- 
nutrition occasioned  by  these  conditions,  I 
also  regularly  examined  and  treated  prisoners 
who  had  been  tortured.  This  seems  not  to 
have  occurred  in  the  prison  itself  but  in  the 
Province  Interrogation  Center.  I  saw  dozens 
of  patients  with  bruises  of  varying  severity. 
I  also  examined  patients  who  had  coughed 
up,  vomited,  or  urinated  blood  after  being 
beaten  about  the  chest,  back,  and  stomach. 
On  at  least  two  occasions  I  was  able  to  docu- 
ment by  x-rays  fractures  of  bones  following 
beatings.  Prisoners  also  told  me  of  being 
tortured  by  electricity  with  wires  attached 
to  ears,  nipples,  and  genitalia;  by  being  forced 
to  drink  concoctions  containing  powdered 
lime  and  other  noxious  substances,  and  by 
being  tied  up  and  suspended  by  ropes  often 
upside  down  from  the  rafters  for  hours.  On 
at  least  three  occasions,  patients  seriously 
ill  or  injiu-ed  and  under  my  care  were  re- 
moved to  the  Province  Interrogation  Center 
without  my  knowledge  for  further  interroga- 
tion. 

In  April,  1969,  another  team  member  and 
I  presented  this  situation  to  the  American 
Province  Senior  Advisor  asking  his  advice 
as  to  how  to  seek  to  stop  these  practices.  He 
shared  our  distress  at  this  and  promised  to 
speak  to  the  man  In  charge  of  the  Province 
Interrogation  Center — a  project  started  by 
the  U.S.  to  teach  "enlightened  intelligence 
and  interrogation  procedures."  In  a  subse- 
quent visit  he  Informed  us  that  the  Province 
Interrogation  Center  was  no  longer  under 
U.S.  control  but  had  been  turned  over  to  the 
Vietnamese  and  therefore  he  would  encour- 
age us  to  go  directly  to  Colonlel  E:bein,  the 
Province  Chief.  On  April  20,  1969,  we  spent 
approximately  thlrty-flve  minutes  with 
Colonel  Khem  and  I  presented  my  experlenoe 
and  we  expressed  our  conviction  that  this 
was  self-defeating  on  polltictJ  grounds  as 
well  as  unacceptable  on  humanitarian 
grounds.  He  essentially  acknowledged  that 
some  beating  did  take  place  and  that  he  was 
aware  of  it;  that  some  prisoners  were  "very 
hard"  and  refuse  to  talk  and  in  such  situa- 
tions physical  force  was  necessary  and  was 
employed  to  get  information.  However,  he 
said,  "there  are  limits."  We  suggested  that 
b«  might  need  to  Intervene  with  the  Prov- 
ince Interrogation  Center  authorities  to 
see  that  this  was  adhered  to,  but  my  im- 
pression was  that  he  was  not  willing  or 
not  able  to  substantially  alter  the  practices. 

In  August,  1969,  in  my  prenatal  clinic  in 
the  prison,  I  examined  a  woman,  seven 
months  pregnant,  who  had  been  badly  beaten 
the  previous  week.  This  was  the  worst  ex- 
ample of  the  beatings  which  I  continued  to 
see  so  I  again  called  on  the  American  Prov- 
ince Senior  Advisor  and  brought  this  latest 
case  to  bis  attention.  He  promised  to  raise 
it  with  the  Province  Chief  again.  He  went  on 
to  say,  due  to  a  recent  directive  from  Saigon 
to  free  prisoners  who  guilt  was  only  sus- 
pected and  the  genial  preaaure  about  the 
treatment  of  prlson««,  that  quite  a  few 
prisoners  had  been  released  (the  census  at 


that  time  was  down  slightly — about  1100). 
He  also  said  that  the  Americans  had  been 
sending  fewer  pec^e  Into  the  Interrogation 
center.  He  seemed  to  imply  that  the  Ameri- 
cans were  largely  responsible  for  sending 
detainees  to  the  Province  Interrogation  Cen- 
ter although  they  did  not  control  the  center 
itself.  There  were  very  few  going  through 
it  then  compared  to  the  one  hundred  per 
month  previously,  he  stated.  He  said,  "That 
means  at  least  fewer  people  will  be  getting 
the  treatment'  and  supposedly  only  those 
people  most  likely  to  be  •productive. "  1  re- 
plied that  In  my  opinion  even  If  that  woman, 
for  example,  was  a  known  NLP  cadre,  I  didn't 
consider  it  acceptable  to  beat  a  pregnant 
woman. 

Since  returning  to  the  United  States  I  have 
shared  my  experience  with  a  few  Senators 
and  Congressmen  or  their  aides.  My  concern 
and  that  of  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee  has  always  been  to  alleviate  the 
suSering  of  these  prisoners.  I  urge  you  to 
do  whatever  you  c*ii  to  end  these  Inhuman 
practices  and  I  am  ready  to  offer  you  p.ny 
further  help  that  I  can. 
Sincerely, 

MiVBJOEiE  Nelson,  M.D. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  I  certainly  want  to 
indicate  that  I  have  tried  to  correct  just 
a  few  of  the  mistakes  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois.  There  are  many  others.  But 
I  would  not  want  to  Indulge  further  on 
the  time  of  this  body.  I  simply  would  like 
to  say  that  we  went  to  Vietnam  as  jjart  of 
a  select  committee,  that  all  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  had  great  respect 
for  each  other.  We  differed  politically, 
we  differed  Ideologically,  but  we  never 
questioned  each  other's  integrity. 

I  include  the  following  items: 

(Prom  the   Congressional   Record, 

June  8.  1970) 

Saigon   Tortures   Those    Who    Seek   Peace 

(By  Hon.  Donald  M.  Phaser) 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  30,  the  New  York 
Times  noted  the  occupxatlon  of  the  Veteran's 
Ministry  in  Saigon  by  200  disabled  South 
Vietnamese  veterans.  On  the  same  day,  thou- 
sands of  students  and  Buddhist  monks  dem- 
onstrated at  the  state  funeral  for  Phan  Khac 
Suu,  former  South  Vietnamese  Chief  of  State. 
The  Thleu-Ky  government  responded  to  the 
veteran's  sit-in  and  the  student  demonstra- 
tion with  tear  gas  and  clubs. 

It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  students,  disabled  war  vet- 
erans. Buddhist  monks  and  laymen  have 
been  holding  demonstrations  in  Saigon  al- 
most every  day  since  mld-April.  In  addition 
to  tear  gas  and  clubs,  many  demonstrators 
have  also  been  subjected  to  torture  and  im- 
prisonment. 

These  demonstrations  against  the  Thleu- 
Ky  government  and  the  contlnuatl  -"n  of  the 
Indochina  war  have  not  been  adequately  re- 
ported In  the  American  press. 

The  following  statement  from  the  Fel- 
lowship of  ReconcUatlon  and  an  article  by 
Don  Luce,  former  head  of  International  Vol- 
untary Servicea  by  Vietnam  and  coauthor  of 
"Vietnam:  The  Unheard  Voices,"  describe 
the  brutal  and  repressive  response  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government  to  these  sin- 
cere demands  for  reform  and  peace. 

I  believe  every  Member  of  Congress  shotild 
be  aware  of  the  repressive  nature  of  the 
Thleu-Ky  regime  which  claims  to  be  our  ally 
in  the  search  for  peace. 

Student  Protksts  in  South  Vietnam 
While  the  attention  of  the  Amwican  pub- 
lic has  been  riveted  on  the  protests  and 
demonstrations  of  American  students  and 
other  anti-war  forces,  a  sequence  of  equally 
signiflcant  and  far  more  hazardous  actions 
in  South  Vietnam  has  gone  almost  entirely 
unreported  and  unnoticed. 


F<»'  more  than  two  months,  protests  against 
the  wv  and  the  government  of  Generals 
Thieu,  Ky  and  Khlem  have  occurred  almost 
daily  under  the  leadership  of  students,  dis- 
abled war  veterans,  Buddhist  monks  and 
laymen,  and  Catholic  priests,  and  have  led 
to  the  beating,  imprisonment  and  torture  of 
hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  their  par- 
ticipants. 

The  Thleu  government  Is  facing  a  crisis 
comparable  to  that  preceding  the  fall  of  Pres- 
ident Ngo  Dlnh  in  1963,  and  has  reacted  vrtth 
predictably  ferocious  repression.  Yet  the 
demonstrations  continue.  When  police  sur- 
rounded the  Cambodian  embassy  In  Saigon 
that  had  been  occupied  by  400  students  in 
protest  against  the  Cambodian  adventures 
and  refused  to  allow  other  students  to  pass 
through  to  bring  them  focd.  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  carried  the  food 
to  the  students. 

Important  Saigon  newspapers,  including 
tin  sang,  Dong  nai  and  Duoc  Nha  Nam  have 
challenged  t.ie  om".ipre:ent  cen:cr-hlp  by 
carrying  stories  of  these  actions,  v^ith  photo- 
graphs, on  their  front. pages  It  is  reported 
that,  as  a  consequence,  40  of  the  last  48  is- 
sues of  tin  sang  alone  have  been  confiscated 
by  the  police. 

All  universities  and  high  schools  have  been 
closed;  arrests  have  multiplied,  and  the  most 
brutal  forms  cf  torture  Inflicted  on  the  pro- 
testing students.  Repression  has  been  char- 
acteristic of  the  Thleu  government  Flnce  its 
formation,  but  according  to  eyewitnesses,  is 
worse  now  than  ever. 

Yet  almost  none  of  this  has  been  reported 
In  the  American  press.  The  U.S.  embassy  In 
Saigon  refused  even  to  see  a  delegation  of 
American  relief  workers  protesting  American 
ooUuslon  in  the  repression. 

We  align  ourselves  with  these  students, 
and  will  seek  every  way  possible  to  identify 
with  them  more  directly.  We  call  on  the 
peace  movement  in  t^e  United  States,  and 
particularly  the  students,  to  find  means  to 
publicize  and  reinforce  these  actions  by  their 
Vietnamese  counterparts. 

We  remonstrate  with  the  American  press 
for  its  failure  to  report  and  Interpret  these 
events  to  their  American  readers.  Nothing  so 
clearly  reveals  the  nature  of  this  war  as  the 
fact  that  the  Thleu  government  is  so  strenu- 
ously opposed  by  these  non-NLF,  non-Com- 
munist people  in  their  own  country. 

We  plead  with  the  officials  of  our  own  gov- 
ernment, at  every  level,  to  withdraw  support 
from  this  tyrannical  puppet  we  have  created, 
and  take  the  burden  of  the  war  oS  the  backs 
of  the  Vietnamese  jjeople. 

Torture  in  Saicon 
(By  Don  Luce) 

It  Is  now  known  beyond  any  doubt  that 
the  Saigon  police  are  subjecting  Vietnamese 
students  to  brutal  torture  In  an  attempt  to 
stifle  student  dissent  against  the  war  and  the 
government.  On  April  21,  ten  of  these  young 
people  were  released.  Their  condition  was 
pitiable  but  not  nearly  as  grave  as  that  of 
some  whom  they  left  behind  In  prison. 

Do  Huu  But  lies  In  semi-shock  In  a  labora- 
tory at  the  College  of  Agriculture  which  has 
been  converted  Into  a  dispensary  for  the  ten 
released  prisoners  His  fingernails  are  black- 
ened from  having  pins  pushed  underneath. 
He  Is  nearly  deaf  from  having  had  soapy 
water  forced  Into  his  ears,  after  which  they 
were  .>eeten.  Miss  Que  Huong,  a  philosophy 
teacher  at  Doan  Thi  Diem  high  school  in  Can 
Tho,  forces  a  cznall  smile  when  visitors  come. 
Her  knees  are  swollen  three  times  their  nor- 
mal size,  and  black  and  blue  welts  cover  her 
thin  arms.  She  was  completely  undressed  In 
front  of  several  policemen  who  watched  and 
drank  whisky  while  she  was  beaten.  Her 
fiance,  Nguyen  Ngoc  Phong,  was  brought  into 
the  room  to  watch  In  aa  attempt  to  get  him 
to  sign  oonfeaslon  papers. 

After  five  weeks  in  JsU,  Luu  Boang  Thao. 
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deputy  chairman  of  the  Van  Hanh  University 
student  association,  Is  one  of  the  few  stu- 
dents In  good  enough  physical  condition  to 
give  an  extended  Interview : 

"For  the  first  three  days,  the  police  beat 
me  continuously."  he  said.  "They  didn't  aalc 
me  any  questions  or  to  sign  anything.  They 
Just  beat  my  knee  caps  and  neck  with  billy 
clubs,  then  hit  me  with  chair  legs  until  1 
was  unconscious.  When  I  regained  conscious- 
ness, they  beat  me  again.  Finally,  after  three 
days,  they  asked  me  to  sign  a  paper  that  they 
had  already  written.  I  wouldn't  sign  it,  so 
they  beat  me  some  more."  Thao  said  he 
doesn't  know  why  he  was  arrested  or  why 
he  was  released.  Some  observers  believe  that 
the  government  released  the  tortured  stu- 
dents to  frighten  other  students  who  have 
been  demonstrating  against  government  re- 
pression In  Isu-ge  numbers  in  recent  weeks.  In 
any  event,  the  torture  of  Luu  Hoang  Thao 
continued  day  after  day,  increasing  m  feroc- 
ity and  variety.  The  details  of  what  they  did 
to  him  are  sickening. 

"Finally."  he  said,  "they  Injected  medicine 
Into  me  and  took  my  hand  and  signed  a 
paper.  It  said  that  I  had  had  liaison  with  the 
Communists." 

Dr.  Nguyen  Dlnh  Mai,  who  Is  attending  the 
ten  students,  said  he  did  not  yet  know  the 
full  extent  of  their  tajurles. 

"When  they  regain  their  strength,  we  will 
take  them  to  one  of  the  large  hospitals  for 
x-rays  and  thorough  medical  examinations," 
be  said. 

But  the  students  are  concerned  about  the 
many  others  who  are  still  In  Jail.  The  condi- 
tion of  three  of  them,  who  were  reported 
"too  111"  to  appear  with  other  students  for 
trial  in  Saigon  April  20.  was  described  by  the 
newspaper  Tin  Sang  (Morning  News)  on 
April  11.  One  lay  near  death  from  torture 
suffered  for  refusing  to  sign  a  statement  that 
police  had  found  weapons  and  explosives  In 
his  house.  Two  others  were  In  grave  condi- 
tion with  paralyzed  legs  In  both  cases  and 
other  serious  mjurles.  While  refusing  to  com- 
ment on  its  accuracy,  a  government  spokes- 
man, Nguyen  Ngoc  Huyen.  called  the  article 
"objectionable"  and  had  the  paper  confis- 
cated— for  the  ninth  time  in  less  than  a 
month. 

Article  7  of  the  Constitution  of  South  Viet- 
nam specifically  prohibits  the  use  of  torture 
or  of  confessions  obtained  by  torture,  threat 
or  force.  Yet  signed  statements  obtained  in 
this  way  are  used  extensively  In  the  trials  of 
political  prisoners.  In  the  case  of  the  stu- 
dents, the  government  denies  that  it  has 
tortured  or  manhandled  them  but  will  not 
comment  on  their  obvious  disfigurement 
when  they  appecu-  in  court. 

The  gravity  of  the  situation  has  led  sev- 
eral leading  Vietnamese  to  come  to  the  aid 
of  the  students.  Father  Nguyen  Huy  Llch.  a 
respected  Dominican  priest,  has  Investigated 
reports  of  torture  and  obtained  substantia- 
tion from  nurses  and  doctors  who  have  the 
Job  of  treating  prisoners  dvu-ing  the  day  In 
preparation  for  another  night  of  torture.  On 
March  31.  Father  Llch  and  seven  other  priests 
called  upon  the  Saigon  government  to  pro- 
vide humane  treatment  of  Its  prisoners. 
Others,  like  former  Minister  Vu  Van  Man, 
Vietnam's  foremost  legal  authority,  have 
Joined  the  struggle  against  torture  in  the 
prisons. 

On  April  21,  Leo  Dorsey,  a  volunteer  social 
worker  with  the  Unitarian  Universalist  Com- 
mittee m  Vietnam,  went  to  the  U.S.  Embassy 
to  request  a  private  Interview  with  Ambas- 
sador Ellsworth  Bunker  for  himself  and  a 
Bioall  group  of  American  volunteers  con- 
cerned with  the  fact  that  U.S.  equipment  Is 
supporting  the  Saigon  government's  repres- 
sion of  Its  people.  The  tear  gas  grenades  the 
police  use,  for  example,  are  made  by  Federal 
Laboratories  Inc.  In  Saltsbiirg,  Pa.,  and  are 
part  of  the  U.S.  aaslstance  program  to  Viet- 
nam. Mr.  Dorsey's  group  was  unable  to  meet 
with  the  ambassador  or  his  deputy. 
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Vdet  Stpdent  Tells  of  11  Months  in  Tigeb 

Cage  and  ToRTtTEE 

(By  Daniel  Southerland) 

Saigon. — Cao  Nguyen  Loi  Is  a  thin,  intense 
university  student  who  recently  spent  11 
months  In  one  of  the  so-called  tiger  cages 
at  the  prison  Island  of  Con  Son. 

He  says  he  spent  all  but  eight  days  of  that 
time — seven  of  those  days  were  holidays  and 
one  the  day  before  he  was  released — shackled 
to  the  prison  floor,  with  very  little  to  eat 
or  drink.  He  says  he  was  beaten  more  times 
than  he  can  count. 

But  the  experience  has  not  broken  his 
spirit.  If  anything,  it  has  straightened  the 
27-year-old  student's  opposition  to  the  war 
and  the  Americam  Involvement  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 

Released  Just  six  weeks  ago,  Mr.  Loi  looked 
healthy,  but  he  complains  of  stomach  and 
chest  trouble  resulting  from  his  treatment. 

PRISON  recruiting  GROUNDS 

If  only  half  of  what  Mr.  Loi  says  about 
treatment  at  Con  Son  Island  is  true,  and 
much  of  it  rings  true,  then  one  can  easily 
understand  why  the  crowded  prisons  of 
South  Vietnam  have  always  been  considered 
excellent  recruiting  centers  for  the  Viet 
Cong. 

In  the  French  period.  Con  Son  was  known 
by  some  of  its  "graduates"  as  the  "Univer- 
sity of  Ho  Chi  Ml  nh." 

Located  in  the  South  China  Sea  about  140 
miles  southeast  of  Saigon,  Con  Son  is  South 
Vietnam's  largest  civilian  prison,  with  near- 
ly 10,000  prisoners.  About  400  of  the  prison- 
ers are  kept  In  the  maximum-security  block, 
the  "tiger  cages,"  where  Mr.  Loi  spent  most 
of  his  time  on  the  Island. 

After  having  earlier  denied  the  existence 
of  the  "tiger  cages,''  the  Saigon  government 
now  has  issued  a  statement  saying  they  are 
■separate  quarters"  for  the  disciplining  of 
prisoners  who  "carried  out  instigations 
against  the  Internal  regulations"  at  Con  Son. 

Mr,  Loi  said  he  wao  shackled  to  an  Iron 
bar.  along  with  four  other  prisoners.  In  a 
stone  cell  about  414  feet  wide  and  10  V2  long. 
He  said  he  was  released  from  Con  Son  along 
with  four  other  students  about  a  year  before 
his  sentence  was  to  end  because  of  the  pro- 
tests of  students  in  Saigon. 

existence  denied 

Last  month  Mr.  Loi  and  the  four  other 
students  submitted  a  rejKJrt  on  conditions 
at  Con  Son  to  the  South  Vietnamese  National 
Assembly.  They  later  provided  Information 
on  the  location  of  the  maximum-security 
block  which  enabled  two  United  States  con- 
gressmen, Augustus  F.  Hawkins  (D)  of  Cali- 
fornia and  William  R.  Anderson  (D)  of  Ten- 
nessee, to  get  into  the  "tiger  cage"  area  dur- 
ing a  visit  to  Con  Son  on  July  2. 

Vietnamese  authorities  had  told  previous 
visitors  to  the  Island  that  these  cells  did  not 
exist.  U.S.  officials  had  told  this  correspona- 
ent  last  year  that  the  "tiger  cages"  had  been 
done  away  with  in  1968. 

Mr.  Loi  was  one  of  a  number  of  Saigon 
university  students  arrested  In  mld-1968  for 
protesting  the  war  and  calling  for  a  nego- 
tiated settlement.  He  and  some  of  his  col- 
leagues, such  as  Nguyen  Truong  Con,  editor 
of  the  student  newspaper  Slnh  Vlen  (Stu- 
dent) ,  opposed  military  conscription  and  the 
program  of  military  training  for  students  and 
blamed  the  U.S.  for  prolonging  the  war. 

The  Saigon  government  <fharged  that  the 
student  newspaper  had  a  "clear-cut  pro- 
Communist  tendency,"  and  a  military  field 
court  sentenced  Mr.  Con,  the  editor,  to  five 
years'  Imprisonment. 

According  to  Mr.  Loi,  Mr.  Con  is  still  in 
prison  at  Con  Son  as  is  Mr.  Lol's  own  younger 
brother. 


TOETUKX   described 


"We  did  not  agree  with  President  Thleu's 
policy  of  forcing  people  to  go  into  the  mili- 
tary service."  said  Mr.  Loi. 

"We  saw  that  President  Thleu's  policy  was 
a  p>ollcy  of  war  rather  than  peace,"  he  said. 
"At  a  time  when  hopes  for  peace  were  rising, 
President  Thieu  forced  more  and  more  young 
jjeople  Into  the  Army." 

Following  his  arrest  on  July  6,  1968,  Mr. 
Loi  said  he  was  beaten  and  tortured  for  two 
months  at  the  national  police  headquarters 
in  Saigon. 

"They  forced  water  into  my  stomach,  beat 
on  my  chest,  put  my  hands  behind  my  back 
and  hung  me  up  by  a  rope,  took  electrodes 
and  attached  them  to  my  sexual  organs,"  he 
said. 

"They  beat  me  on  the  knees,  shoulders, 
and  the  soles  of  my  feet  so  that  they  became 
very  swollen.  After  that  they  demanded  that 
I  sign  a  paper  saying  I  was  pro-Communist. 

"At  that  time  I  had  no  derogatory  papers 
on  me  except  one  f>aper  from  the  student 
union  asking  for  peace.  I  said  I  was  not  Com- 
munist 01  pro-Communist  but  only  a  stu- 
dent who  wants  peace. 

charges  denied 

"They  replied  that  If  you  are  a  person  who 
Is  for  peace,  then  we  will  continue  to  beat 
you.  So  they  beat  me  for  two  months.  At 
that  time  I  could  not  walk  because  of  swollen 
feet. 

He  was  given  a  three-year  prison  sentence 
based  on  a  prepared  statement — "forcibly 
signed  after  many  beatings" — on  charges  of 
"disturbing  national  security." 

He  was  transferred  to  the  Chi  Hoa  prison 
In  Saigon,  where,  he  said,  the  prison  direc- 
tor decided  to  send  him  and  several  other 
students  on  to  Con  Son  Island  for  "hard 
labor." 

Mr.  Loi  said  he  was  sent  to  the  "tiger  cage" 
because  he  refxised  to  admit  to  the  charges 
made  against  him,  refused  to  be  trustee  for 
the  other  prisoners  or  to  do  secretariat  work, 
and  "dared  to  protest"  conditions  in  the 
prison. 

Some  of  those  confined  to  the  "tiger  cages" 
had  refused  to  salute  the  South  Vietnamese 
flag,  he  said. 

U.S.  RESPONSE 

"If  people  accept  the  accusations  made 
against  them,  they  don't  have  to  go  to  the 
tiger  cases,"  he  said.  "But  If  they  deny  the 
charges  and  struggle  for  their  basic  rights, 
they  are  sent  there." 

The  U.S.  mission  here  replied  to  the  charges 
of  the  two  congressmen  concerning  the  con- 
ditions they  had  observed  in  the  maximum- 
security  cells  by  issuing  a  statement  saying 
responsibility  for  prison  conditions  in  Viet- 
nam rests  with  the  Saigon  goverrmient. 

Mr.  Loi  does  not  agree. 

"The  American  Government  has  to  accept 
responsibility  for  this  situation,"  he  said, 
adding  that  it  is  the  Americans  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  future. 

"My  only  aspiration  Is  to  see  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  people  fulfilled,"  he  said,  "and 
I  am  prepared  to  work  against  the  Injustices 
of  the  Americans  and  the  present  govern- 
ment." 
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American  Friends  Service 

CoMMrrTEK,  Inc., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  July  10, 1970. 
Ambassador  Bui  Diem, 
Embassy  of  Vietnam, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Me.  Ambassador:  We  have  received 
your  letter  of  June  29,  1970  regarding  the 
annoimced  July  11,  1970  release  of  62  North 
Vietnamese  prlsonors  who  have  been  held 
by  your  government,  and  also  the  decision  to 
return  to  North  Vietnam  24  North  Vietnam- 
ese fishermen  who  were  seized  in  1965  and 
have  been  held  prisoner  ever  since.  We  also 
have  read  accounts  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  the  cruel  treatment  of  prisoners  on  Con 
Son  Island. 


The  New  York  Times  reports  that  two  U.S. 
Congressmen  who  were  engaged  In  a  fact- 
finding tour  managed  to  gain  entry  to  the 
notorious  "tiger  cages"  area  of  Con  Son 
where  they  found  some  600  prisoners  (both 
men  and  women)  oonflned  In  86  filthy  con- 
crete pits.  The  persons  held  In  these  claimed 
they  were  beaten,  hungry,  sick,  without  med- 
icine and  without  sufficient  water.  The  con- 
gressional fact-finders  reported  that  whilQ 
"it  was  high  enough  for  the  prisoners  to 
stand  up — none  of  the  men  did.  They  dragged 
themselves  to  the  spot  where  they  could 
look  up  and  speak  to  us." 

We  have  in  mind  the  fact  that  possibly  it 
may  be  claimed  that  some  distinction  must 
be  made  between  "prisoners  of  war"  and  per- 
sons held  on  civil  charges.  We  also  have  in 
mind  that  the  line  that  separates  "civil  of- 
fenses" from  participation  in  the  armed 
struggle  against  your  government  and 
against  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States 
by  Vietnamese  is  a  very  blurred  line  in  South 
Vietnam  today;  this  seems  especially  the  case 
when  one  ponders  the  fact  that  the  Geneva 
Convention  of  1949  relative  to  the  protection 
of  civilian  persons  in  time  of  war  provides 
among  other  things  that : 

1.  An  individual  protected  person  detained 
as  a  spy  or  saboteur  or  under  suspicion  of 
activity  hostile  to  the  security  of  the  oc- 
cupying power  shall  be  treated  with  hu- 
manity; 

2.  Protected  persons  shall  at  all  times  be 
humanely  treated  and  no  physical  or  moral 
coercion  shall  be  used  to  obtain  informa- 
tion from  them. 

However  one  may  sort  these  matters  out 
we  are  struck  by  your  statement  regarding 
the  release  of  the  62  prisoners  and  the  24 
fishermen  in  your  June  29  letter  that  "we 
ask  nothing  in  return  from  the  Communists 
as  we  consider  it  a  routine  humanitarian 
act,  common  to  any  civilized  nation  of  the 
world." 

It  has  been  our  experlenoe  gained  during 
our  own  efforts  to  engage  in  therapeutic  and 
social  service  in  Qusmg  Ngal  over  a  period 
of  years  that  himianltarian  stanc^ards  are 
not  observed  as  a  matter  of  routine  in  South 
Vietnam  when  it  comes  to  political  prison- 
ers, persons  held  in  prison  on  suspicion  of 
lending  support  or  sympathy  to  the  NLF 
forces,  or  persons  accused  of  actively  op- 
posing the  Thleu-Ky  regime. 

Medical  staff  connected  with  our  Quang 
Ngtd  team  have  had  direct,  personal  contact 
with  civilian  prisoners  in  the  Quang  Ngal 
Jail  who  were  routinely  subjected  to  inter- 
rogation under  torture  at  the  Interrogation 
Center  in  Qxiang  Ngal.  Prisoners  have  told 
cmr  medical  staff  members  of  having  been 
taken  from  the  Jail  to  the  Interrogation 
Center  tmd  there  being  beaten,  tortured  with 
electrodes,  and  otherwise  subjected  to  cruel 
and  inhumane  treatment.  Our  medical  and 
nursing  staff  have  observed  physical  marks 
on  the  bodies  of  such  prisoners  (both  men 
and  women),  and  also  psychological  symp- 
toms, which  were  corroborative  of  these  re- 
ports of  explicit  and  deliberate  torture. 

Our  people  have  made  complaints  both  to 
the  local  Vietnamese  authorities  and  to  the 
American  authorities  in  Quang  Ngal  without 
any  discernible  effect. 

So  long  as  such  conditions  exist  (and  per- 
sistent rumors  of  similar  conditions  come 
from  many  parts  of  South  Vietnam)  It  is 
idle  for  one  to  claim  tliat  treatment  of  pris- 
oners in  South  Vietnam  is  humanitarian  or 
civilized. 

The  American  Friends  Service  Committee 
long  has  concerned  Itself  with  the  plight  of 
prisoners  in  Vietnam,  both  in  South  Viet- 
nam and  in  the  North,  both  American  and 
Vietnamese.  Over  a  period  of  montlis  our 
representatives  made  a  number  of  visits  to 
North  Vietnamese  who  were  being  held  by 
the  American  autfaorltlefl  near  DonaBg,  in- 
quiring about  their  neede  and  taking  certain 


supplies  to  tiiem.  These  visits  continued  un- 
til the  release  and  repatriation  of  these  pris- 
oners about  two  years  ago.  Later  one  of  our 
representatives  while  visiting  In  Phnom  Penh 
made  InqiUries  of  representatives  of  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  and  of  the 
Provisional  Revolutionary  Government  re- 
garding possible  services  to  others  held  in 
South  Vietnam.  In  1968  an  AFSC  staff  mem- 
ber went  to  Hanoi  and  facilitated  the  re- 
patriation of  three  American  pilote  released 
by  the  North  Vietnamese  authorities.  At  that 
time  and  subsequently  AFSC  representatives 
have  carried  packets  of  letters  from  rela- 
tives of  Americans  held  in  detention  camps 
in  North  Vietoam  and  have  returned  with 
letters  from  the  captured  pilots  to  their  rela- 
tives. One  of  our  staff  members  in  Quang 
Ngal,  Dr.  Majorle  Nelson,  was  captured  by 
Liberation  Army  forcea  in  Hue  during  the 
1968  Tet  offensive  and  later,  after  59  days 
was  released  unharmed.  More  recently  two 
of  our  staff  sent  messages  to  North  Viet- 
nam officials  expressing  concern  and  hope  for 
the  early  release  of  U.S.  press  correspondent 
Richard  Dudman  and  his  two  colleagues  who 
were  captured  in  Cambodia  and  released  un- 
harmed after  41  days. 

We  mention  these  instances  to  indicate 
the  Intimacy  and  scope  of  our  experience 
and  concern  as  a  service  body  for  those  held 
captive  In  this  war.  We  would  like  to  see 
the  early  release  of  all  political  prisoners 
and  prisoners  of  war  whether  they  be  held 
In  North  or  In  the  South  In  Vietnam.  The 
release  of  even  a  small  number  is  a  step  In 
the  right  direction. 

But  we  are  concerned  also  that  such  a 
step  not  be  used,  even  Inadvertantly,  as  an 
occasion  to  hide  a  wider  and  a  more  appalling 
condition  of  human  cruelty  and  human  suf- 
fering. While  thousands  are  held  under  con- 
ditions of  extreme  harshness,  as  is  now  the 
case  In  South  Vietnam,  it  is  no  time  to  con- 
gratulate either  the  government  of  the 
United  States  nor  any  of  its  allied  govern- 
ment in  South  Vietnam.  Much  more  must  be 
done. 

We  enf l^»-'k  letter  written  by  our  former 
staff  colwSgue  at  Quang  Ngal,  Dr.  Marjorle 
Nelson,  who  we  mention  above.  Her  letter  is 
self-explanatory.  If  you  would  like  to  meet 
with  Dr.  Nelson  and  discuss  her  firsthand 
observations  with  respect  to  theee  matters, 
she  has  Informed  us  that  she  would  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  meet  with  you. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Louis  W.  Schneider, 
Associate  Executive  Secretary. 

The  Rehabilitation  System  or  Vietnam 

(By  American  Adviser  Benson) 

introduction 

October  1,  1963. 

In  January  1961,  PSD  Rural  Police  Advisor 
William  Benson  was  assigned  additional  duty 
as  advisor  to  the  Prison  Rehabilitation  sys- 
tem of  Vietnam.  He  was  directed  to  make  a 
personal  visit  to  each  of  the  prisons  through- 
out the  entire  country  as  a  preliminary  to  a 
fuller  understanding  of  the  problems  in- 
volved. In  January  1962,  he  was  assigned  to 
full  time  duty  as  advisor  to  the  Director  of 
Prison  Rehabilitation. 

During  the  period  from  January  1961  to 
June  1963,  Mr.  Benson  visited  each  of  the 
44  rehabilitation  centers  throughout  Viet- 
nam; several  of  them  many  times.  These  44 
centers  are  located  in  36  of  the  41  provinces 
of  Vietnam.  During  this  period,  Mr.  Benson 
traveled  over  14,000  kilometers — 10,000  by  air 
(5,000  commercial  and  5,000  USOM-chartered 
aircraft) .  3.000  by  road,  500  by  water.  400  by 
rail  and  100  by  helicopter.  Included  In  his 
visits  were  several  trips  to  the  "Devil's  Island 
of  the  Pacific" — Poulo  Condere.  now  named 
Con  Son. 

A  major  portion  of  this  report  was  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Benson  with  editing  by  PSD 


personnel;  another  portion  was  prepared  by 
Mr.  Raymond  Landgren  of  PSD.  while  parts 
of  it  are  translation  of  basic  Vietnamese  doc- 
uments. 

It  Is  believed  that  the  data  gathered  on 
this  survey  will  be  of  value  to  various  agen- 
cies for  a  number  of  purposes.  Questions  con- 
cerning this  report  will  be  most  welcome 
at  USOM/PSD  Saigon  headquarters. 
Frank  E  Walton, 
Chief,  Public  Safety  Division,  USOM. 

Saigon,  Vietnam. 

X.  Discipline 

Discipline  in  the  centers  is  usually  handled 
by  the  chief  Jailer  In  the  most  expeditious 
manner  possible.  There  are  some  chiefs  who, 
before  they  can  punish  any  offender,  must 
get  the  province  chief's  permission.  Others 
only  have  to  report  that  they  did  or  are 
punishing  some  violator.  In  a  few  centers  a 
committee  of  Jailers  and  cadres  handles  all 
discipline  cases.  The  cases  &ie  reviewed  and 
approved  by  the  province  chief  before  any 
action  can  be  started. 

As  a  rule  the  minor  or  first  violations  are 
handled  by  the  Jailer  or  cadre  who  witnesses 
the  act.  but  they  may  be  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  chief  Jailer,  who  will  repri- 
mand the  violator.  In  the  case  of  serious  or 
numerous  violations,  the  chief  Jailer  usually 
calls  In  the  violator  and  the  officer  and  dis- 
cusses the  case.  As  a  rule  the  chief  goes  along 
with  his  staff  and  will  then  severely  repri- 
mand the  Individual,  withdraw  his  privileges 
and/or  confine  him  in  a  discipline  cell,  with 
or  without  constraints. 

The  loss  of  privileges  is  In  itself  a  rather 
severe  penalty,  as  one  privilege  is  the  weekly 
or  bimonthly  visit  and  gifts  of  food  to  sup- 
plement the  center's  rations.  Other  privileges 
that  are  often  withdrawn  are  recreation  pe- 
riods, mall,  hobbles  or  other  money-making 
projects. 

The  confinement  in  a  discipline  cell  may 
be  from  a  few  hours  to  several  months,  de- 
pending upon  the  center,  the  violation  and 
the  violator.  For  example  in  Con  Son  II,  some 
of  the  hardcore  communists  keep  preaching 
the  'party"  line,  so  these  "Reds"  are  sent  to 
the  tiger  cages  in  Con  Son  I  where  they  are 
isolated  from  all  others  for  months  at  a 
time. 

This  confinement  may  also  Include  rice 
without  salt  and  water — the  U  S.  prisons' 
equivalent  of  bread  and  water.  It  may  in- 
clude immobilization — the  prisoner  is  bolted 
to  the  floor,  handcuffed  to  a  rod  or  bar,  or 
leglrons  with  the  chain  through  an  eyebolt, 
or  around  a  bar  or  rod. 

The  discipline  of  staff  members  is  much 
easier.  They  are  either  "slapped  down"  or 
transferred.  The  transfer  is  a  rather  severe 
punishment,  as  it  goes  against  their  record 
and  the  transferee  must  pay  his  own  way.  In 
some  centers  a  staff  member  may  be  punished 
by  assigning  hlni  additional  duty.  But  this 
punishment  is  rather  ineffective,  as  most 
Jailers  work  excessively  long  hours. 

The  report  I  gave  and  that  which  was 
given  by  Mr.  Anderson  were  given  to  all 
members  of  this  select  committee,  and 
not  one  questioned  our  integrity.  They 
might  have  a  different  interpretation, 
but  they  certainly  did  not  question  our 
integrity  or  the  right  we  had  to  make 
our  report. 

I  think  it  is  tmusual  that  a  different 
report  or  a  different  version  would  come 
from  someone  who  was  not  selected  by 
the  House,  but  who  selected  himself  to 
make  the  trip  and  that  a  nonmember  of 
the  select  committee  has  seen  fit  to  say 
that  we  did  not  truthfully  present  what 
we  actually  reported  to  the  full  cc«nmit- 
tee  and  to  the  House. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 
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Mr.  HAWKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Moss>. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  I  want  to 
say  I  bave  known  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman in  the  well  for  more  than  30 
years.  I  served  with  him  in  the  California 
State  Afisembly  22  years  ago,  where  he 
was  the  dean  of  that  body.  He  h«is  a  leg- 
islative record  in  that  State  which  I 
think  has  never  been  equaled. 

The  gentleman  is  a  very  thorough  in- 
vestigator and  Is  far  too  experienced  to 
expose  himself  to  any  possible  error,  es- 
pecially on  a  matter  as  significant  as 
this.  My  distinguished  colleague  has  In- 
spected many  prisons  as  part  of  his  du- 
ties during  his  long  and  distinguished 
legislative  career.  Some  of  the  maximum 
detention  facihties  in  California  were 
very  closely  under  his  jurisdiction  during 
his  service.  He  knows  the  difference  be- 
tween a  poorly  rim  prison  and  a  well- 
oiled  public  relations  office. 

If  he — and  only  he — said  conditions  at 
Ccn  Son  Prison  were  deplorable,  then 
that  is  a  factual  statement  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned.  But  It  is  backed  up  by  26  color 
slides  submitted  to  the  subcommittee 
which  I  chair,  plus  the  verbatim  tapes 
taken  at  the  residence  of  the  Vietnamese 
colonel  on  Con  Son  and  all  through  the 
tiger  cages  and  back  to  the  colonel's 
residence.  At  the  moment,  arrangements 
are  being  made  to  have  a  full  translation 
made  of  those  tapes,  and  they  will  be 
made  available  with  the  report  of  the 
subcommittee. 

Second.  I  realize  that  when  one  wears 
rose-colored  glasses,  his  view  of  what  he 
sees  may  be  somewhat  different  than 
what  actually  exists — and  that  seems  to 
happen  most  frequently  when  one  sees 
red.  It  Is  difficult  to  think  of  one's 
enemies  as  human  beings  who  deserve 
the  same  type  of  humane  treatment  in 
prison  that  we  expect  and  demand — at 
least  we  should  certainly  demand — for 
American  prisoners  of  war. 

I  happen  to  have  the  honor  of  serving 
as  chairman  of  the  House  Foreign  Oper- 
ations and  Government  Information 
Subcommittee.  Our  subcommittee  Is  con- 
ducting the  investigation  into  the  econ- 
omy and  eflBclency — yes,  the  effectiveness, 
if  you  like — of  American  assistance  to 
the  South  Vietnamese  national  police 
force  and  penal  system.  The  American 
taxpayer  has  Invested  more  than  $110 
million  in  this  type  of  assistance  to 
Vietnam. 

There  is  an  old  saying.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  road  to  hell  Is  paved  with  pood 
Intentions.  I  am  sorry  to  saj'.  apparently, 
that  Is  what  has  resulted  from  our  aid 
to  the  Vietnamese  for  the  national  police 
and  prison  system.  We  had  only  good  In- 
tentions and  a  plentiful  supply  of  Ameri- 
can dollars.  But  what  we  have  accom- 
plished Is  indeed  a  living  hell. 

We  have  helped  to  train  a  national 
police  force  which  arrests  Vietnamese 
citizens  on  the  fllmsleet  of  pretexts.  1 
quote  from  testimony  given  the  Foreign 
Operations  Snboommlttee  by  Mr.  Robert 
H.  Ntooter,  Assistant  Administrator  for 
Vietnam,  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment. Hetells  us; 

The  Information  I  hare- on  tliftt,  Mr.  Chalr- 
mut,  tndlcBtaa  that..there  mr«  6.112  who  Were 
tried,  convicted,  ana  sentencM  by  rcgnlior 


court  processes.  There  were  anoiber  3,789, 
who  were  administratively  sentenced  by 
provincial  security  committees  under  war- 
time emergency  detention  procedures. 

These  are  the  detainees.  They  are  there 
without  any  meaningful  due  process  of 
law  whatsoever. 

I  iuiow  that  the  North  Vietnamese  have 
just  as  efficient  a  system  of  railroading 
people  into  their  prisons  and  they  have 
been  guilty  of  great  cruelties,  but  I  say, 
before  God  and  all  these  witnesses  here, 
that  one  wrong  does  not  Justify  another. 

I  cannot  believe  this  is  what  our  men 
have  been  fighting  and  dying  for. 

There  has  been  talk  of  blindness  and 
deliberate  misrepresentation  on  this  is- 
sue. I,  for  one,  find  it  difficult  to  stomach 
the  contention  that  Con  Son  Prison  is  an 
island  paradise  down  among  the  shelter- 
ing palms — somewhat  similar  to  Hawaii. 
In  reality,  it  is  the  Devil's  Island  of  the 
Pacific  and  has  been  for  the  better  part 
of  a  century. 

Members  may  be  interested  to  know 
that  the  original  Devil's  Island  off  the 
coast  of  French  Guiana  is  also  a  tropical 
isle.  Very  much  like  Con  Son,  It  too  had 
tiger  cages  where  human  beings  suffered. 
It  too  was  a  caged  hell  on  earth. 

I  recall  reading  many  years  ago  a  book 
called  "Dry  Guillotine."  I  went  back  to 
refer  to  that  book  the  other  day,  and  in 
it  were  nearly  exact  duplicates  of  what 
ones  sees  in  the  26  photographs  that  have 
been  supplied  the  committee,  some  of 
which  the  gentleman  showed  in  the  well. 

Let  me  point  out  here  that  in  the 
statement  prepared  by  Mr.  Prank  E. 
Walton,  chief  of  AID's  pubUc  safety  pro- 
gram in  Vietnam,  and  transmitted  to  the 
congressional  party  in  advance  of  their 
visit,  he  made  the  assertion  that  Con  Son 
Island  Correction  Center  "has  long  held 
the  reputation  of  being  a  'Devil's  Island.' 
This  reputation  still  prevails  In  spite  of 
an  enlightened  and  modem  administra- 
tion of  faculty." 

Yet  a  few  days  later,  in  another  wire 
from  the  Department  of  State  trans- 
mitting the  responses  of  Mr.  Walton  in 
reaction  to  the  visit  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California  and  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Tennessee  to 
tiie  island  he  made  this  statement: 

Some  of  prisoners  were  questioned  by 
Harkln  and  Luce.  They  claimed  that  when 
they  were  recalcitrant,  powdered  lime  would 
be  dumped  on  them.  Colonel  Ve  denied  this, 
stating  that  lime  was  used  to  whitewash 
walls — 

This  is  the  official  message — 

However,  from  appearance  of  powdered 
lime  on  tops  of  Iron  gnll  work  It  appeared 
that  It  liad  been  poured  In  In  powdered  form. 

That  ts,  on  the  prisoners  in  those  cages. 

We  had  testimony  subsequently  from 
Dr.  Marjorie  Nelson  as  to  the  effect  that 
powdered  lime  would  have  upon  the  res- 
piratory systems  of  people  who  had  it 
poured  In  upon  them. 

Then,  strangely  enough,  this  model 
facility,  this  example  of  modem  and  en- 
lightened prison  administration,  was  de- 
scribed In  an  official  statement  from  the 
Prinae  Minister  of  Vietnam  in  the  follow- 
ing maimer: 

Considering  the  fact  that  the  disciplinary 
quarter  at  Con  Son  correctional  Institution 
wa4  built  sin«*  1896  undw  ttM  Itench.  and 


that  It  no  longer  corresponds  to  the  stand- 
ards of  a  modern  correctional  Institution,  the 
government  of  the  BepubUc  of  Vietnam  has 
decided  : 

1.  To  put  an  end  to  the  use  of  this  dls> 
clpUnary  quarter  from  now  on. 

2.  To  order  the  Immediate  repair  of  disci- 
plinary cells  so  that  even  undisciplined  pris- 
oners can  enjoy  better  sanitary  conditions 
and  comfort. 

Finally,  animated  by  the  spirit  of  giving 
decent  treatment  to  aU  prisoners,  a  policy 
which  has  been  solemnly  reaffirmed,  the  OVN 
now  proceeds  to  a  survey  of  Its  correctional 
Institutions  throughout  the  country  and  will 
make  further  Improvements  where  this  Is 
found  necessary  and  when  the  national 
budget  allows. 

Obviously  the  Government  of  Vietnam 
did  not  find  this  a  model  correctional  fa- 
cility. 

When  our  committee  called  in  officials 
from  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, I  was  hoping  they  would  reassure 
us  that  all  the  statements  made  were  Ju.st 
a  bad  dream.  They  did  nothing  of  the 
sort.  They  could  not  deny  a  single  charge 
about  the  inhumanity  of  the  tiger  cages 
at  Con  Son.  They  could  only  confirm 
those  charges. 

I  sat  there  and  watched  a  man  I  know 
to  be  a  good  man,  a  man  of  compassion, 
honesty,  and  integrity,  admit  that  our 
great  country  had  failed  completely  to 
accomplish  the  worthy  objectives  of  what 
was  supposed  to  be  a  program  of  hu- 
manizing and  improving  penal  condi- 
tions. I  must  acknowledge  that  I  felt  the 
same  anguish  in  my  heart  that  he  must 
have  felt  v/hen  he  had  to  admit  publicly 
his  first  knowledge  of  the  tiger  cages 
came  when  he  read  about  them  In  the 
newspapers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  for  one  never  want  to 
see  that  expression  on  the  face  of  an 
official  of  our  Government  again — the 
look  of  undeniable  shame. 

I  think  if  we  look  at  this  and  at- 
tempt— those  who  want  to  attempt — to 
say  there  is  some  disloyalty  in  bring- 
ing out  these  facts,  then  we  ought  to  ex- 
amine deeply  into  our  conscience  the 
need  to  demon.'trate  humanity  in  the 
treatment  of  prisoners  If  we  can  expect 
world  support  In  demanding  humanity 
In  the  treatment  of  our  prisoners  In  the 
hands  of  enemy  forces.  That  is  the  kind 
of  treatment  I  want  our  people  to  have 
and  I  want  to  give  the  North  Vietnamese 
no  excuse  to  give  less  than  that. 

I  compliment  the  gentleman  In  the 
well  and  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
for  doing' what  I  regard  as  a  tremendous 
public  service. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  1  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  have  Just  one  further 
statement. 

I  have  here — and  I  win  not  put  them 
in  the  Record — the  official  reports  of  the 
International  Fled  Cross  from  Geneva. 
The  last  two  reports  were  transmitted 
for  the  use  of  my  subcommittee.  They 
confirm  the  statement  released  by  me  and 
Mr.  Rgro  of  New  York  as  to  the  charac- 
terization given  to  those  prisons  by  the 
International  Red  Cross. 

B£r.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  tha  gi»itlQn)fui  Irom  Tennessee,  Mr. 
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Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding 

I  want  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
in  the  well  and  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  California,  Mr.  Moss,  on  set- 
ting the  Record  straight  in  this  matter. 
There  Is  nothing  that  has  been  said 
heretofore  by  the  gentleman  to  the  well 
or  that  has  been  said  here  this  after- 
noon that  I  have  not  personally  observed 
to  be  the  absolute  truth  and  that  I  have 
not  entirely  observed  to  be  actually  an 
admirable  understatement  of  the  situa- 
tion rather  than  what  he  has  been  ac- 
cused of  saying,  that  is,  to  overstate  the 
situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  address 
myself  to  two  or  three  points  that  have 
been  brought  out  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois.  With  regard  to  malnutrition,  for 
example,  I  was  told  personally  by  a 
corpsman  In  the  prison  camp — and  this 
was  not  in  the  presence  of  guards — that 
the  most  prevalent  overall  health  prob- 
lem of  Con  Son  was  that  of  malnutrition 
and  vitamin  deficiencies,  which  affected 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  prison  popu- 
lation. 

I  was  also  told  that  the  prevalence  of 
tuberculosis  was  {^proximately  20  per- 
cent. 

There  Is  one  public  health  sector  on 
the  entire  island  to  care  for  more  than 
10.000  people.  His  attention  is  normally 
directed  not  to  prisoners  but  to  guards 
and  staff  personnel. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  want  to  take  up 
further  time  this  afternoon  except  to 
reiterate  what  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  C0lifomla  (Mr.  Moss)  has 
said.  There  are  those  who  say  that  the 
bringing  out  of  the  truth  is  a  disservice 
to  this  country.  There  are  those  who  say 
that  th?  bringing  out  of  the  truth  in  re- 
gard to  Con  Son  will  have  an  adverse  Im- 
pact upon  our  prisoners  in  the  north.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  to  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  the  House  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  have  an  incredible  Intel- 
ligence network  operating  throughout 
South  Vietnam.  They  know  full  well  and 
precisely  how  the  system  of  Justice  oper- 
ates In  South  Vietnam.  They  know  fully 
about  the  conditions  at  Con  Son  and 
throughout  the  entire  prison  complex. 
Apparently  just  about  everybody  In  the 
world  knows  about  It  except  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States.  If  we  cannot  face  up 
to  the  facts  and  show  that  our  concern 
for  humanity  goes  throughout  the  entire 
world,  then  Indeed  we  do  risk  the  lives 
and  put  in  further  Jeopardy  cur  boys  in 
the  north. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  this  because  I  am 
positive  that  the  North  Vietnamese  know 
chapter  and  verse,  of  this  situation  at 
Con  Son  and  every  other  prison  in  South 
Vletnsun. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  compliment  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  and  I  wEuit  to  say  that 
he  Is  a  wonderful  man  with  whom  to 
make  a  trip.  He  does  oome  back  with  the 
facts  and  you  can  depend  upon  what 
he  says. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  all  our  col- 
leagues win  give  whatever  assistance  they 
can  to  the  resolution  which  the  gentle- 
man to  the  well  and  I  totroduced  over 
2  weeks  ago  which  endeavors  to  bring 


congressional  attention  to  this  matter, 
not  only  to  relation  to  political  prisoners 
to  the  south  but  also  to  relation  to  the 
treatment  and  the  exchange  of  American 
POW's  to  the  north. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yieldtog. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  I  thank  the  dlstto- 
gulshed  gentleman  from  Tennessee  for 
.  his  remarks. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  now  speaking  has  Imown  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Haw- 
kins )  for  38  years.  He  has  a  distinguished 
record  in  the  California  Lesislature  smce 
1932.  Over  these  38  years  that  I  have 
known  him  I  have  never  known  a  chal- 
lenge to  be  made  to  his  Integrity  or  to  his 
character. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Hawkins)  has  served  with 
distmction  and  his  reputation  In  Cali- 
fornia Is  one  of  the  best.  I  am  proud,  as 
dean  of  the  California  delegation,  to  have 
him  here  as  a  member  of  the  California 
delegation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia ^Mr.  Hawkins)  diligently  carries 
out  his  duties  as  a  responsible  member  on 
the  committee  on  which  he  serves  and 
on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  express  not  only 
my  own  confidence  but  the  confidence  I 
am  sure  of  all  the  members  of  the  Cali- 
fornia delegation  who  have  served  with 
him  to  the  (California  Legislature  as  well 
as  Members  who  were  not  so  fortunate 
as  to  have  served  with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Weaker,  I  believe  the  gentleman 
from  California  has  done  a  great  service 
In  bringtog  to  the  attention  of  the  Na- 
tion these  deplorable  situations  in  the 
prisons  of  South  Vietnam.  I  am  hopeful 
that  these  prisons  will  be  humanized  for 
the  benefit  of  the  human  betogs  who  have 
been  treated  as  these  miserable  people 
have  been  treated. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  dean  of  the  California 
delegation  for  his  support  and  for  his 
statement. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  I  jield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  CJaltfoinia  cMr.  Sisk). 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  Join 
to  the  statements  which  have  been  made 
by  my  other  colleagues  here  as  to  the 
background  and  reputation  of  the  dis- 
ttoguished  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Hawkins)  and  his  long  history  of 
totegrity  and  of  workmg  for  the  benefit 
and  for  the  best  taterests  of  America.  I 
admire  him  and  I  appreciate  the  fact  that 
he  was  able  to  pursue  the  facts  and  to 
get  the  information  that  he  did  and  to 
bring  It  back  from  South  Vietnam.  I  ap- 
preciate his  courage  to  outlintog  what  he 
saw  there. 

Mr.  Speaker,  certainly.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  gentleman  has  done  a  great  serv- 
ice for  America  to  brtog  these  things  out 
so  that  we  might  appreciate  and  under- 
stand some  of  the  real  concerns  which 
we  should  have  to  connection  with  our 
tovolvement  to  Southeast  Asia. 

I  believe  that  It  Is  unfortunate  and  cer- 


tainly deplorable  that  todivlduals  or  any 
colleagues  of  ours  or  whomever  It  may 
be,  find  It  necessary  at  times  to  come  in 
with  unfoimded  criticisms  and,  appar- 
ently, with  misstatements  of  fact,  wheth- 
er they  knowingly  were  guilty  of  It  or 
had  any  part  to  creating  it,  because  they 
are  dotog  a  disservice  not  only  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  but  to  the 
country. 

However,  Mr.  Siseaker,  I  do  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  to  the  well  of 
taking  the  floor  on  this  (Kcaslon  and  I 
want  to  again  restate  my  support  to  a 
matter  which  he  feels  very  strongly  about 
and  which  we  know  he  Is  dedicated  to 
try  tog  to  correct. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  for  those  remarks. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
^^111  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  Join  the  dean  of  our  California 
delegation  (Mr.  Holifieid)  in  adding  my 
voice  in  the  strongest  possible  terms  in 
attesttog  to  the  qualifications,  compe- 
tency, and  Integrity  of  our  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  California  <Mr. 
Hawkins)  . 

Prior  to  comhie  to  Congress.  I  was  well 
aware  of  the  reputation  "Gus"  Hawk- 
ins enjoyed  in  California  and,  while  I 
did  not  serve  with  him  in  the  State  legis- 
lature, I  did  have  numerous  opportunities 
to  observe  him  In  Sacramento.  As  a 
member  of  the  Del  Norte  County  Board 
of  Supervisors,  I  was  introduced  t.o  Mr. 
Hawkins  by  our  own  Assemblyman 
Prank  Belottl,  while  testifying  on  lepis- 
lative  matters  before  the  legislature. 
"Gus"  Hawkins  had  a  dlst'ngulshed 
record  of  sei-vice  to  his  constituency  and 
an  outstanding  record  of  accomplish- 
ment In  his  district  and  In  his  committee 
activities.  He  was  tlien.  and  remains  to- 
day, an  effective  legislator  who  is  ad- 
mired and  respected  by  Democrats  and 
Republicans  alike. 

As  such.  I  have  alw;iys  regarded  him 
as  a  good  friend  and  a  distinguished 
fellow  colleague,  and  I  would  never  per- 
mit anyone  to  Impugn  the  motives,  the 
honesty,  or  the  integrity  of  this  dis- 
tinguished gf-ntleman  from  California. 
It  is  far  this  rea'^on  that  I  have  asked 
the  gentleman  to  yield,  thereby  per- 
mitting me  to  record  my  sentiments. 

As  has  been  the  case  with  others  who 
supported  the  measure.  I  have  been 
questioned  about  vottog  to  send  the 
congressional  investigating  team  to 
Southeast  Asia  to  check  into  conditions 
there  and  report  back  to  the  Congress. 
However,  I  sincerely  believe  that  Mr. 
Hawkin?  and  the  other  members  of  this 
investigating  team  have  sen'ed  a  very 
constructive  purpose  and,  with  the 
revelation  of  this  information  concern- 
ing the  so-called  Con  Son  tiger  cages, 
I  am  more  convinced  than  ever  that  my 
vote  was  a  proper  one. 

What  has  been  largely  overlooked,  both 
to  the  press  and  In  the  colloquy  here 
today.  Is  the  fact  that  the  very  existence 
of  these  tiger  cages  was  developed  and 
made  public  by  Members  of  Congress. 
There  has  been  no  attempt  made  to  cover 
up  this  tocldent  by  the  committee  or 
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here  in  the  Congress,  nor  will  there  be. 
In  my  judgment,  however,  it  is  too  bad 
that  no  one  is  giving  credit  where  credit 
is  due.  Judging  from  recent  reports  com- 
ing out  of  Vietnam,  changes  are  being 
made  to  correct  these  facilities  and  de- 
tention practices.  This  is  what  is  most 
important. 

As  one  who  has  Joined  a  number  of  my 
colleagues  in  repeatedly  demanding  fair 
and  humane  treatment  for  our  own  pris- 
oners of  war  in  North  Vietnam,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  incumbent  on  us,  in  the  key 
leadership  role  our  country  has  assumed, 
to  see  that  our  fellow  security  alliance 
friends  conform  to  the  same  standards, 
or  at  least  those  prescribed  by  the  Ge- 
neva Convention  on  the  Treatment  and 
Handling  of  Prisoners.  We  must  demand 
no  less. 

Certainly,  there  is  enough  suffering 
going  on  in  Southeast  Asia  and  in  far 
too  many  other  sections  of  the  world, 
without  this.  While  I  am  well  aware  of 
and  deplore  the  indignities  and  degrada- 
tion being  imposed  on  the  people  of 
Southeast  Asia  and  our  men  by  the  Viet- 
cong  and  the  NLF,  man's  inhumanity  to 
man  remains  the  No.  1  problem  of  our 
time. 

America,  in  spite  of  its  internal  dif- 
ferences and  human  frailties,  is  still  as- 
sociated in  the  minds  of  people  through- 
out the  world  as  a  country  that  cares 
about  people  and  about  human  dignity 
both  in  war  and  in  peace.  This  is  the 
image  America  has  held  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  and,  therefore,  we  must  make  it 
clear  that  those  countries  committed  to 
building  free  institutions  must  conform 
to  these  same  high  standards  of  con- 
duct, as  they  relate  to  morality  and  the 
treatment  of  human  beings. 

Again,  I  commend  Mr.  Hawkins  and 
the  members  of  the  committee  for  their 
forthright  and  balanced  presentation  of 
the  facts  in  Vietnam,  as  they  observed 
them. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  various  gentlemen  for  the  statements 
which  they  have  made  and  I  want  to 
again  say  that  I  regret  it  was  necessary 
to  take  the  time  of  this  body  on  the  issue 
of  Con  Son  because  I  honestly  believe 
this  is  not  the  only  issue.  Certainly  this  is 
not  the  sole  issue  of  our  involvement  in 
Southeast  Asia.  There  are  many  other 
things  that  I  think  demand  a  lot  more 
attention  than  just  this.  The  issue  is 
much  broader  and  it  concerns  the  truth 
in  our  foreign  relations  and  whether 
or  not  our  image  is  going  to  be  damaged 
by  not  dealing  in  true  statements  and 
not  dealing  in  the  truth  about  things 
that  are  happening  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  I  would  hope  that  by  combining 
truth  and  peace  we  can  bring  an  end 
to  this  terrible  conflict.  I  think  all  of 
the  Members  of  this  body  should  read 
all  of  the  statements  of  the  select  com- 
mittee. I  think  the  thnist  of  those  state- 
ments brings  out  the  fact  that  this  ter- 
rible conflict  should  be  brought  to  an 
end  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  think  that  this  concensus  of  the 
members  of  that  committee  has  been  lost 
somehow  over  the  debate  on  Con  Son, 


and  I  would  hope  that  we  will  devote 
more  serious  attention  to  what  is  hap- 
pening overseas,  and  report  what  the 
truth  is  to  the  American  people  so  that 
they  will  know,  and  so  that  our  country 
can  with  dignity  get  out  of  this  con- 
flict just  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

If  that  is  so,  then  I  believe  our  select 
committee  has  done  a  great  job. 

I  want  to  thank  that  select  commit- 
tee, particularly  the  chairmaj  of  that 
select  committee,  on  the  impartial  way 
and  the  fairness  with  which  he  dealt 
with  the  members  of  that  committee,  and 
even  for  the  way  that  he  worked  us  al- 
most to  death  to  bring  back  a  con- 
structive report. 

I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  the 
members  of  the  select  committee  which 
you  selected.  I  think  the  more  the  pub- 
lic becomes  aware  of  the  various  reports 
of  this  committee,  the  more  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  realize  that  this  commit- 
tee indeed  was  not  a  junket,  but  was  a 
serious-minded  committee,  a  committee 
which  saw  the  things  it  was  instructed  to 
see,  and  reported  the  things  that  it  saw  as 
honestly  as  possible  even  though  from 
individual  viewpoints  and  honest  dif- 
ferences. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Dlinois. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  want 
to  compliment  the  gentleman.  I  have  not 
heard  the  entire  statement  that  he  has 
been  making,  but  I  would  compliment  the 
gentleman  on  what  he  has  said  Just  most 
recently  about  the  impact  of  the  total  re- 
por^of  the  special  committee.  I  think  the 
publicity  that  has  been  given  to  the  one 
issue  of  Con  Son  has  tended  to  over- 
shadow the  major  purpose  of  the  very 
good  report  of  the  special  committee. 

I  think  it  is  unfortunate  that  one  of  the 
employees  of  the  committee  saw  fit  not  to 
work  with  the  committee  and  with  the 
gentleman  in  the  well,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Anderson)  in 
presenting  a  balanced  report.  But  this 
thing  about  the  island  has  been  sensa- 
tionalized out  of  proportion  because  of 
the  way  it  was  handled  by  a  staff  mem- 
ber. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  compliment  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  for  their  balanced 
approach.  And  I  would  hope  that  not 
only  Members  in  this  body,  but  the  press, 
and  the  people  in  the  country,  would  give 
attention  to  the  whole  of  the  report  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman,  and  I  certainly  agree  with 
him. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  compliment  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  California, 
Congressman  Hawkins,  for  a  lifetime  of 
loyal  and  dedicated  service  to  his  com- 
munity, his  State,  and  to  his  Nation.  He 
served  with  great  ability  and  distinction 
in  the  California  State  Legislature  for  28 
years.  While  we  were  both  members  of 
that  body  I  came  to  respect  not  only  his 


ability,  but  also  his  inteerity  and  dedica- 
tion to  democracy.  Congressman  Hawk- 
ins has  now  served  in  the  Congress  for  8 
years,  and  here,  too,  he  has  added  to  the 
distinction  of  this  body.  I  am  proud  to 
have  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Congress- 
man Hawkins  who  is  one  of  the  finest 
men  I  know  and  who  has  been  an  able 
and  effective  colleague. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  Evidently  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 


(Roll  No.  236] 

Alexander 

Fallon 

PeUy 

Baring 

Ford, 

Pepper 

Blackburn 

WUUam  D. 

PoUock 

Blantou 

Fraser 

Powell 

Brock 

Gallagher 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Buchanan 

Gray 

Rallsback 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Qreen,  Oreg. 

Rarlck 

Burton,  Utah 

Griffiths 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Bush 

Halpem 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Caffery 

Hollfleld 

Rostenkowskl 

Clark 

Icbord 

Roudebusb 

Clay 

King 

Ruppe 

Cramer 

Uoyd 

Ryan 

Crane 

Long,  La. 

Sandman 

Culver 

McCarthy 

Scheuer 

Cunningham 

McEwen 

Slkes 

Dawson 

MaUllard 

Smith,  N.Y. 

de  la  Oarza 

Mesklll 

Staggers 

Dlggs 

Mink 

Tunney 

Donohue 

Monagan 

Watson 

Dwyer 

G'NeUl,  Mass. 

Welcker 

Edwards,  La. 

Ottlnger 

Wydler 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  On  this 
roUcall  365  Members  have  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  imanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
vrith. 


CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS, 
1971 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  on  Thursday, 
July  23,  1970,  I  call  up  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion (H.J.  Res.  1328)  making  further 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1971,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  it  be  con- 
sidered in  the  House  as  in  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Joint  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H.J.  Res.   1328 

Resolved  ty  the  Senate  and  Housk  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  clause  (c)  of 
s«ctlon  102  of  the  joint  resolution  of  June  29, 
1970  (Public  Law  91-294) ,  is  hereby  amended 
by  striking  out  "July  31,  1970"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "October  16.  1970". 


July  28,  1970 
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Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Joint  resolution 
makes  temporary  appropriations  to  con- 
tinue the  operation  of  those  functions 
and  activities  of  Government  for  which 
the  applicable  annual  appropriation  acts 
for  the  fiscal  year  1971  are  not  signed 
into  law  by  July  31,  the  date  the  present 
continuing  resolution  expires. 

The  pending  resolution  would  extend 
the  existing  continuing  resolution  to  not 
later  than  October  15, 1970. 

The  House  has  passed  all  of  the  regu- 
lar annual  appropriation  bills  for  fiscal 
1971  with  the  exception  of  one,  which  is 
the  Defense  bill.  That  bill  lacks  legisla- 
tive authorization. 

The  other  body  has  passed  six  of  the 
regular  annual  appropriation  bills  for 
fiscal  1971. 

Three  regular  annual  appropriation 
bills  for  fiscal  1971  have  now  cleared  con- 
ference and  readied  for  the  President; 
one  of  the  three  has  been  signed  by  him. 

In  the  circumstances,  it  is  necessary 
that  we  pass  an  additional  continuing 
resolution  in  order  to  permit  the  agen- 
cies of  the  Government  and  the  Depart- 
ments to  continue  to  operate.  There  is 
nothing  novel  about  this  continuing  reso- 


lution. It  is  a  type  of  resolution  we  have 
passed  many  times  before.  We  propose 
merely  to  extend  the  resolution  imder 
which  virtually  all  of  the  Government 
has  operated  since  July  1  last. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
joint  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted,  I 
am  including  excerpts  from  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  ac- 
companying the  joint  resolution,  which 
explains  the  resolution  in  more  detail 
and  contains  pertinent  statistics  on  the 
status  of  the  appropriation  bills : 

PURPOSE     AND     SCOPE    OF    THE     RESOLUTION 
•  •  •  >  * 

The  Joint  resolution  would  extend  the  pro- 
visions of  the  July  continuing  resolution 
(Public  Law  91-294)  to  not  later  than  Oc- 
tober 15,  1970.  That  Is.  the  ground  rules  for 
continuing  the  operations  of  government 
that  generally  obtained  during  July  would 
continue  after  July  31  In  respect  to  activities 
for  which  the  regular  bills  are  not,  by  that 
date,  enacted  Into  law.  These  ground  rules 
are  covered  In  some  considerable  detail  In 
House  Report  No.  91-1220,  of  June  18,  accom- 
panying the  Joint  resolution  which  became 
Public  Law  91-294. 

With  the  announced  summer  recess  of  the 
House  extending  from  mid-August  to  Sep- 
tember 9,  and  the  certainty  that  several  of 
the  appropriation  bills  will  not  be  finalized 
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xintll  after  the  recess,  It  was  thought  that 
the  date  of  October  15,  1970,  would  not  be 
an  unreasonable  date.  The  resolution  con- 
stricts and  ceases  to  apply  to  activities  when 
and  as  Congress  makes  final  disposition  of 
their  budgets  In  the  normal  course  of  events, 
and  becomes  wholly  Inoperative  after  the 
last  bill  for  fiscal  1971  Is  approved,  or  Oc- 
tober 15,  whichever  first  occurs. 

While  the  House  ha«  passed  13  of  the  14 
annual  appropriation  bills  for  the  current 
fiscal  year,  and  the  other  body  has  passed 
six  of  them,  only  three  have  cleared  con- 
ference— the  District  of  Columbia  bill;  the 
Interior  bill:  and  the  Education  bill.  Thus, 
prompt  enactment  of  another  resolution  Is 
essential  to  avoid  Interruption  of  authority 
and  funds  for  on-going  programs  and  activi- 
ties pending  final  determinations  on  their 
budgets. 

STATUS    OF    THE    APPROPRIATION    BILLS 

The  only  regular  bill  for  1971  not  yet  re- 
ported to  the  House  Is  the  Defense  appro- 
priation bin.  Hearings  were  completed  sev- 
eral weeks  ago,  but  reporting  awaits  progress 
on  the  legislative  authorization  now  In  the 
other  body. 

Of  the  seven  bills  still  in  committee  In  the 
other  body.  It  is  informally  understood  that 
some  may  be  reported  before  mid-August 
and  that  hearings  are  either  substantially 
completed  or  are  underway  on  all  except  one. 

The  following  Is  a  tabulation  of  pertinent 
datee  as  to  each  of  the  bills: 


Bill 


Reported 

in  House 


Passed 
House 


Passed 

Senate    Enacted 


1.  Legislative Apr.     9  Apr.  13    July   13 

2.  Treasury- Post  Office do do 

3.  Education.  .  do...'"Apr.  14  'juneisiJuly'M 

4.  Independent  OfTices-HUD May    7  May  12    July     7 

5.  State-Justice-Commerce-Judiciary May  12  May  14 

6.  Interior May  24  May  19    July   "!"■  July  22 

7.  Transportation  May  21  May  27 


Bill 


Reported      Passed      Passed 

in  House       House      Senate    Enacted 


8.  District  of  Columbia June    1 

9.  Foreign  assistance do... 

10   Agriculture June    4 

11.  Military  construction j - June    8 

12.  Public  Works-AEC June  18 

13    Labor-HEW July   16 

14.  Defense (•) 


June    4    June  26    July   16 

...do 

June    9    July    9 

June  11  

June  24  

July  23  


'  Cleared  conference. 

TOTALS    OF    THE    APPROPRIATION    BILLS    FOR 
KSCAL    YE.AR    1971 

House 
In  the  13  general  appropriation  bills 
passed  by  the  House  In  relation  to  budget 
requests  for  fiscal  1971  (that  is,  not  count- 
ing any  1972  advance  funding  requests),  the 
Hoiise  considered  budget  requests  for  new 
budget  (obllgatlonal)  authority  of  $68,392,- 
996,000;  approved  $67,820,836,000,  Including 
$347,027,000  of  net  floor  additions;  a  net  re 
duction  of  $572,160,000  from  the  requests. 


'  Awaiting  legislative  authorization. 


Senate 
In  the  six  bUls  passed  by  the  other  body 
In  relation  to  fiscal  1971  amounts,  that  body 
has  considered  budget  requests  of  $31,553.- 
880,000  for  new  budget  (obllgatlonal)  au- 
thority; approved  $34,271,991,000;  a  net  ad- 
dition of  $2,718,111,000  to  the  budget 
requests  considered,  and  $3,238,862,(X)0  above 
the  amounts  of  the  six  bills  as  they  passed 
the  House. 


Conference 

In  the  three  bills  which  have  cleared  con- 
ference, budget  requests  for  new  budget  (ob- 
llgatlonal) authority  relating  to  fiscal  1971 
considered  in  those  bUls  totaled  $6,915,887,- 
000:  the  total  approved  was  $6,364,658,000: 
a  net  addition  of  $448,671,000  to  the  budget 
requests  considered. 

These  summaries  are  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table  by  bills : 


NEW  BUDGET  (OBLIGATIONAL)  AUTHORITY  IN  THE  APPROPRIATION  BILLS,  1971 
[As  to  Fiscal  year  1971  amounts  only] 


BIH 


Budget  requests 
considered 


Approved 


Change, 
(+)or(-) 


IN  THE  HOUSE 

1.  Legislative J356.043,285  $346,649,230  -J9.394,055 

2.  Treasury- Post  Office 3,044,755,000  2.971,702.000  -73.053.000 

3.  Education 3.807.524,000  4.127.114,000  4-319.590,000 

4.  Independent  Offices-HUO 17,216,823.500  17,390,212,300  +173.388,800 

5.  State-Justice-Commerce- 

Judiciary 3,243.905.000  3,106.956.500  -136,948.500 

6.  Inferior 1,610.757.600  1.610,026,700  -730.900 

7.  Transportation.... 2,465,814.937  2.429.579.937  -36.235.000 

8.  District  of  Columbia 109.088.000  108,938.000  -150.000 

9.  Foreign  Assistance 2.876,539.000  2,220.961,000  -655,578.000 

10.  Agrfculture 7,531.775.500  7.450,188.150  -81,587,350 

11.  MiliUry  Construction 2.134,800,000  1,997,037,000  -137,763,000 

12.  Public  Works-AEC 5.263,433,000  5,236,808.000  -26.625.000 

13.  Labor-HEW 18,731,737,000  18,824,663.000  +92,926,000  , 

14.  Defense (68,745,666.000) | 

Total,  House  bills 68,392,995,822  67, 820, 835, 817  -572,160.005 


Bill 


Budget  requests 
considered 


Approved 


'  Change, 
(+)ot(-) 


IN  THE  SENATE 

1.  Legislative J42l.414,899  $413,889,653  -$7,525,246 

2.  Education 3,966.824.000  4,782.871.000  -4-816.047,000 

3.  Independent  Offices-HUD 17.468,223,500  18,655.019.500  +1.186,796,000 

4.  Interior 1,839.974.600  1,835,337.500  -4,637.100 

5.  District  of  Columbia 109.088.000  108,938.000  -150.000 

6.  Agriculture 7.748,354.600  8.475,935,100  -727,580,600 

Total,  Senate  bills 31,553,879,499 

CLEARED  CONFERENCE 

1.  Fdbcation. 3,966,824,000  4,420.145.000  +453,321,000 

2.  Interior 1.839.974.600  1,835,474,700  -4.499.090 

3.  District  of  Colurabii  1 109.088.000  108.938.000  -150,000 

Total,   bills  cleared  Con- 
gress   5.915.886.600  6,364.557.700  -^448.671.100 


34,271,990,753       +2,718,111.254 


■Signed  into  law. 


X  ■) 


XUM 
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The  foregoing  table  relates  only  to  the  tra- 
ditional appropriation  bills.  And  the  amounts 
refer  to  "appropriations",  or  more  precisely, 
"new  budget  (obllgatlonal)  authority",  which 
Is  the  time-honored  conceptual  basis  on 
which  amounts  In  the  bllla  are  stated.  The 
table  doe«  not  deal  In  "expenditures ',  or  more 
precisely,  "budget  outlays",  nor  does  it  en- 
compass other  types  of  bills  carrying  "back- 
door" authority  or  mandatory-type  spend- 
ing authorizations  or  provisions. 

For  general  reference  purpoeeo  ol  Mem- 
bers and  others,  attention  Is  called  to  the 
periodic  budget  "scorekeeplng"  reports  Issued 


by  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Re- 
duction of  Federal  Expenditures.  These  re- 
ports are  designed  to  keep  tabs,  currently, 
on  what  Is  happening  in  the  legislative  proc- 
ess to  the  budget  recommendations  of  the 
President,  both  approprlatlon-wlse  and  ex- 
penditure-wlae,  and  on  the  revenue  recom- 
mendations, and  not  only  from  actions  in 
the  revenue  and  appropriation  bills  but  also 
in  legUlative  bills  that  affect  budget  au- 
thority and  espendlturee  (backdoor  bills, 
bills  that  mandate  expenditures,  and  so 
on). 

Several  such  reports  have  been  Issued  this 
year,  and  another  is  due  shortly.  The  most 


recent   one   Is  published   in   the   Record   of 
July  16,  at  page  E6734. 

SDMMAKY   TOTAIJS   OF  THE   APPEOPRIATION   BILLS 
FOS    THE    SESSION 

In  addition  to  the  appropriation  bills  and 
amounts  relating  to  fiscal  1971,  discussed  in 
the  immediately  preceding  section  of  this 
report,  there  was  a  general  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill  during  the  present  session, 
relating  to  fiscal  year  1970.  And  In  two  of  the 
bills  for  1971,  budget  requests  for  advance 
fiscal   1972  appropriations  were  dealt  with. 

The  following  summary  cranks  in  all  these 
items,  relating  to  fiscals  1970,  1971,  and  1972 
at  this  session ; 


SUMMARY  OF  APPROPRIATION  BILL  TOTALS  OF  NEW  BUDGET  (OBLIGATIONAL)  AUTHORITY,  91st  CONG.,  20  SESS.,  AS  OF  JULY  27.  1970  (BUT  SUBSEQUENT  TO  MAR.  5) 
[Does  not  include  any  "beck-dcor"  type  budget  authority;  or  any  permanent  (Federal  or  trust)  authority,  under  earlier  or  "permanent"  law,'  without  further  or  annual  action  by  the  Congress) 


New  budget  (obllgatlonal)  authority.  (All  figures 
are  slightly  rounded.) 


Bills  for 
fiscal  1970 


Bills  for 
fiscal  1971 


Bills  for 
the  session 


A.  House  actions: 

1.  Buleet  requests  con- 

sidered  - $5,918,073,000      J69. 920, 057, 000       J7  5, 838, 130, 000 

2.  Amounts  approved  by 

House 5,764,116,000       67,970,836,000         73,734,952,000 

3.  Comparison  with  corre- 

sponding budget 

requesU -153,957,000    '-1,949,221,000        -2,103,178,000 

6.  Senate  actions: 

1.  Budget  requests  con- 

sidejed-  -. 6.430,172,000       32,892,929,000        39,323,101,000 

2.  AmouirlbSpproved  by 

Senate.. 6,702,375,000       34,271,991,000         40,974.366,000 


New  budget  (obllgatlonal)  authority.  (All  figures 
are  slightly  rounded.) 


Bills  for 
fiscal  1970 


Bills  for 
fiscal  1971 


Bills  tor 
the  session 


3.  Comparison  with  corre- 

sponding budget 

requests J+ 272, 203, 000  »-f  Jl,379,062,00O      +$1,651,265,000 

4,  Comparison  with  House 

amounts  In  same  bills.        -f  938, 259, 000      +3,238,862.000        +4,177,121,000 

C.  Cleared  conlerence: 

1.  Budget  requests  con- 

sidered...        6,430,172,000         7,254,937,000         13.685,109,000 

2.  Airounts  enacted 6,021,535,000         6,364,558,000         12,386,093,000 

3.  Comparison  with  corre- 

sponding budget  re- 
quesU       <-408,637,000       »-890, 379, 000       -1,299.016,000 


t  '  The  Budget  tor  1971 ,  as  submitted  Feb.  2,  tentatively  estimated  total  new  budget  authority  for 
1971  at  $234  8  billion  ($218,000,000,000,  net  of  certain  budget  presentation  adjustments)  of  which 
$148,100,000,000  was  tor  action  by  Congress  and  $86,700,000  000  would  become  ai,ai!able  under 
permanent  law. 

'  Consists  of  a  net  reduction  of  $572,160,000  in  respect  to  amounts  relating  to  fiscal  1971,  and 
$1,377,061,000  advance  fiscal  1972  requests  that  were  disallowed. 

I  Consists  of  a  net  increase  of  $2,718,111,000  in  respect  to  amounts  relating  to  fiscal  1971,  par- 


tially offset  by  $1,339,050  000  relab'ng  to  an  advance  fiscal  1972  request  In  the  education  appro- 
priation bill. 

<  Reflects  cut  of  $275,000,000  for  foreign  military  credit  sales  which  may  be  reconsidered  in  the 
reqular  bill  fnr  fiscal  year  1971. 

>  Consists  of  a  net  increase  of  $448,671,000  in  respect  to  amounts  relating  to  fiscal  1971,  offset  by 
$1,339,050  000  relating  to  advance  fiscal  1972  request  in  the  education  appropriation  bill. 


Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman,  the  chaii-man  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
in  urging  the  adoption  of  this  resolution 
which  will  continue  the  operations  of  the 
Government  until  October  15. 

The  only  appropiations  bill  left  to  be 
considered  by  the  House  is  the  defense 
bill.  But  I  understand  the  other  body  has 
just  started  to  consider  the  authorization 
bill,  ana  may  not  complete  action  on  it 
until  the  end  of  September. 

In  addition.  I  must  also  alert  the 
House  to  the  fact  that  some  conference 
reports  can  be  expected  containing 
amounts  that  are  way  over  the  budget. 
We  completed  action  on  one  of  them  to- 
day— independent  oflBces  and  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment— that  will  be  up  before  the 
House  in  the  very  near  future.  Some 
Members  on  our  side  were  not  able  to 
sign  this  report  because  it  contains 
amounts  that  are  far  in  excess  of  the 
budget.  So  we  may  have  a  delay  before 
final  enactment  of  this  bill,  and  possibly 
others.  Therefore,  in  order  to  provide 
for  the  orderly  process  of  government, 
it  is  necessary  to  have  a  continuing  res- 
olution. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
agrees  that  we  wish  it  was  not  necessary 
to  bring  these  resolutions  before  you. 
This  is  not  good  government.  It  is  not 
good  for  the  Congress  or  the  executive 
branches   of   Oovemment   to   have   to 


operate  under  these  continuing  resolu- 
tions, but  there  is  no  other  alternative 
except  to  close  down  the  Government.  I 
am  sure  no  one  wants  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  if  this  is  in  any 
way  a  direction,  or  an  Invitation,  for 
Congress  to  continue  this  session  until 
October  15,  in  this  election  year  of  1970? 

Mr.  MAHON.  No ;  it  is  not  in  any  way 
a  direction,  or  even  a  suggestion,  along 
that  line.  But  in  the  absence  of  more  ex- 
peditious action  in  finalizing  the  appro- 
priation bills,  it  seems  logical  to  adopt 
what  seems  to  be  a  realistic  date, 
^s  has  been  pointed  out,  on  appropri- 
nons  bills  in  the  House  we  have  passed 
all  the  bills  except  the  defense  appropri- 
ation bill.  Some  matt«Ts  are  being  held 
in  the  other  body  for  more  consideration 
and  further  inquiry. 

So,  until  the  other  body  authorizes  the 
defense  appropriations  and  there  is 
agreement  in  conference,  and  until  we 
are  able  to  settle  these  pending  meas- 
ures, certainly  fnam  the  standpoint  of 
appropriations,  we  have  to  remain  in 
session  and  also,  of  course,  provide  con- 
tinuing funds  and  authority  in  the 
meantime.  It  is  regrettable  that  we  And 
it  necessary  to  extend  this  resolution  to 
October  15,  but  I  think  It  is  realistic  to 
do  so.  Of  course,  if  Congress  finishes  its 
appropriations  business  before  then,  as 
we  should,  then  this  resolution  will  have 
no  force  and  effect.  By  its  terms  it  fades 


away  as  each  regular  appropriation  bill 
is  enacted  into  law. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  it  not  have  been 
at  least  a  measure  of  direction  to  the 
other  body  if  the  date  had  been  made 
October  1?  It  seems  to  me  if  we  are  go- 
ing on  until  October  15,  it  is  going  to 
allow  Members  of  the  House  very  little 
time  in  which  to  campaign  and  report 
to  their  constituencies  on  the  activitle.s 
and  record  of  the  past  months. 

I  am  not  being  critical  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  or  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  for  bringing  this  resolution  to  the 
House  floor,  but  I  Just  did  not  like  this 
October  15  date  because  it  seems  to  me 
there  is  implicit  in  it  an  invitation  to 
the  other  body  to  prolong  what  is  al- 
ready going  on. 

I  sometimes  wonder  why  these  resolu- 
tions— since  it  seems  to  me  the  other 
body  is  largely  responsible  for  the  neces- 
sity for  them — do  not  originate  in  the 
other  body.  Why  do  they  not  at  some 
time  or  other  send  resolutions  over  here 
rather  than  the  House  Initiating  them 
and  sending  them  to  the  other  body, 
which,  as  I  have  said,  is  prolonging  this 
session  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  3^eld? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MAHON.  An  invltaUon  for  the 
other  body  to  be  very  deliberate  in  its 
work  is  not,  of  course,  required.  We 
would  not  want  a  continuing  resolution 
to  originate  in  the  other  body  because 
a  continuing  resolution  is,  in  effect,  an 
appropriation  for  a  temporary  period  of 
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time.  As  the  gentleman,  of  course,  knows, 
all  appropriation  bUls  and  resolutions 
originate  in  the  House,  so  we  must  orig- 
inate the  continuing  resolution  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  my  main  point  is  I  do  not  Uke 
to  do  anything  here  today  to  encourage 
the  other  body  in  what  they  are  already 
doing,  and  that  is  foot  dragging. 

However,  there  is  probably  no  escape 
now  from  the  situation  we  are  in. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr,  MAHON.  I  woidd  add  that  one  of 
the  reasons  why  the  expiration  date  of 
the  resolution  was  put  at  October  15 
raUier  than  October  1  was  that  the 
House  has  just  recently  voted  to  recess 
the  House  from  the  14th  of  August  until 
perhaps  the  9th  of  September.  That  will 
preempt  considerable  time  that  could 
otherwise  be  devoted  to  appropriation 
conference  business  if  the  other  body 
should  pass  several  more  of  the  bills. 

But  I  hope  we  can  move  rapidly  and 
get  the  appropriations  business  con- 
cluded. There  arfe  some  problems,  includ- 
ing the  defense  authorization  delay. 

I  might  add  that  In  addition  to  the 
three  bills  that  have  cleared  conference, 
the  conference  report  will  be  filed  tonight 
on  the  Independent  offices,  HUD  appro- 
priation bill.  And  we  have  a  conference 
scheduled  for  tomorrow  on  the  legisla- 
tive branch  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  afraid  we  are  going 
to  be  here  until  October  15  and  I,  for  one, 
am  not  at  all  enthusiastic  about  that, 
and  for  the  reason  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  proper  disposition  of  the  business 
pending  before  Congress. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  share  the  gentleman's 
concern  over  this  urmecessary  prolonga- 
tion of  this  session. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert)  .  The  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


LEGISLATIVE  REORGANIZATION 
ACT  OF  1970 

Mr.  81SK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  17654)  to  improve 
the  operation  of  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  coMMirrra  or  the  whole 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  Itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bUl  H.R.  17654,  with 
Mr.  Natcher  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bm. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Committee 
rose  on  yesterday,  the  Clerk  had  read 
through  section  118.  ending  on  page  39, 
line  4,  of  the  bill,  and  there  was  pending 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  i  Mr.  Reuss  • ,  and  a  sub- 
stitute amendment  fcr  the  Reuss  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentlemaii  from  Iowa 

(Mr.  SCHWEKGEL*. 

For  what  purpose  does  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Sisk)  rise? 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
California  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this 
brief  time  to  sum  up  a  little  bit  of  where 
we  are  in  connection  with  this  bill.  Be- 
fore I  do  so,  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  pay  a  special  tribute  to  the 
verj'  excellent  staff  that  your  Subcom- 
mittee on  Reorganization  has  had  dur- 
ing the  past  16  months.  We  have  had 
the  good  fortime  to  have  the  use  of  the 
Rules  Conmiittee  staff  headed  by  Mr. 
Laurie  C.  Battle  and  Mr.  Robert  D. 
Hynes,  Jr.,  along  with  Jonna  Lynne  Cul- 
len.  We  have  had  very  excellent  advice, 
counsel,  and  aid  from  Mr.  David  B.  Car- 
per, assistant  counsel.  Office  "Of  the  Legis- 
lative Counsel,  and  Mr.  Walter  Kravitz, 
senior  specialist  in  American  National 
Government,  Legislative  Reference  Serv- 
ice, Library  of  Congress. 

Your  committee  did  not  employ  any 
special  staff.  We  have  borrowed  staff 
here  and  there  and  used  them.  I  did 
want  to  commend  these  people  for  their 
patience  and  their  hard  work,  because 
in  many  cases  they  were  here  working 
nights  and  weekends  trying  to  pull  to- 
gether the  voluminous  amount  of  mate- 
rial that  was  necessary  for  the  commit- 
tee to  do  its  work. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  should  take 
stock  of  just  where  we  are  in  connection 
with  this  bill  as  we  reach  tliis  point  in 
time. 

There  have  been  some  amendments 
adopted,  some  that  frankly  I  think  have 
improved  the  bill  because,  as  I  said  in 
the  beginning,  the  committee  did  not 
possess  all  wisdom,  but  there  have  been 
also  some  amendments  that,  in  my  opin- 
ion, have  not  helped  the  bill,  and  I  am 
afraid  they  tend  to  load  it  down.  As  we 
attempt  to  conclude  this  bill  today  and 
possibly  later  this  week — because  now  I 
understand  we  may  have  some  further 
time  this  week,  and  that  I  will  leave  up 
to  the  leadership  to  inform  the  Members 
about — I  would  hope  and  trust  that  all 
Members  who  seek  a  bill  will  move  along. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  realize  the  problems 
of  Members  in  getting  around  to  other 
work,  but  we  would  like  to  move  along. 
I  do  not  wish  to  take  a  great  deal  of  time, 
but  we  should  take  an  inventory,  as  I 
say.  We  have  pending  before  us  two 
amendments  at  the  present  time,  that.  In 
my  opinion — and  I  am  going  to  be  quite 
frank — ^if  adopted,  probably  are  going 
to  be  enough  wfeight  to  sink  this  bill. 

This  I  am  not  saying  as  any  threat  or 
any  warning  or  anything  of  that  kind, 
but  I  think  we  should  assess  what  we  are 
doing  and  where  we  are  going.  We  have 
a  couple  of  amendments  pending,  one 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 


V 


(Mr.  Reuss)  ,  and  another  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  i  Mr.  Sckwengel  > ,  which 
get  into  areas  of  seniority. 

i  am  not  afraid  to  study  and  take  a 
look  at  seniority.  We  ha\e  conuriittees 
among  the  DemiKi-ats  who  are  today 
looking  at  it,  and  I  knciw  there  is  a  com- 
mittee working  among  my  friends  on 
the  Republican  side  on  this  question  of 
seniority,  but  certainly  so  far  as  thi.s 
subcommittee  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  are  concerned,  this  is  not  the  bill 
and  not  the  time  in  which  to  get  involved 
in  this  subject. 

I  can  understand  the  desire  of  many  of 
my  colleagues  to  talk  about  this,  if  they 
would  like,  but  I  would  hope  that  we 
would  not  unduly  delay  the  progress  of 
this  reorganizational  bill  or  reform  bill, 
or  call  it  what  we  will,  by  spending  too 
much  time  in  an  area  which,  as  I  say 
quite  frankly  in  my  opinion,  will  create  a 
load  that  this  package  simply  cannot 
carry. 

I  would  hope  as  we  go  along  and  as  we 
consider,  I  am  sure,  many  other  amend- 
ments, certainly  some  of  which  are  good 
and  I  am  sure  they  are  all  well  Inten- 
tioned,  that  we  wUl  give  the  committee 
and  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
an  opportunity  to  look  at  those  amend- 
ments, and  I  would  hope  we  might  pro- 
ceed to  see  how  far  down  the  road  we 
can  get  between  now  and  7  o'clock  to- 
night, and  then  we  hope  that  possibly  we 
will  get  enough  time  some  time  later 
this  week  to  bring  this  bill  to  a  con- 
clusion. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  in  the  well. 
I  think  he  has  conducted  himself  in  the 
course  of  this  debate  with  great  patience 
and  great  wisdom. 

I  do  think  it  appropriate  that  we  move 
along  as  quickly  as  we  can  to  the  con- 
clusion of  this  bill. 

I  associate  myself  also  with  the  gen- 
tleman's remarks  with  respect  to  the 
Schwengel  amendment.  The  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Schwengel)  has  done 
pioneering  work  in  this  area  and  he  has 
an  interesting  idea,  but  It  seems  to  me 
entirely  appropriate  to  handle  this  issue 
on  a  party  basis  and  not  by  changing  the 
rules  of  the  House. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  in  response  to  our 
distinguished  colleague,  I  concur  in  the 
fine  leadership  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Sisk)  has  provided  on  this 
bin  during  the  coiu-se  of  this  discussion. 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  am  among  those  who 
feel  there  may  be  no  other  time,  that 
there  may  be  no  other  bill  with  which 
to  deal  with  this  critical  issue  of  seni- 
ority. I  want  to  speak  out  In  support  of 
the  proposal  which  has  been  offered  In 
the  amendment  I  cosponsored  with  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  . 

While  I  at>preciate  the  high  purpose 
of  the  substitute  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Schwincel),  It  Is 
my  Judgment  oiu-  amendment  Is  more 
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workable  and  less  restrictive.  It  leaves 
the  issue  of  chairman  selection  to  the 
discretion  of  the  majority  caucus  or  pol- 
icy committee.  It  does  not  narrow  the 
choice  of  committee  chairman  to  the 
three  most  senior  members. 

It  leaves  the  method  of  chairman  se- 
lection to  a  majority  decision,  at  least 
theoretically  permitting  any  Member  to 
qualify  for  election.  And  this  is  as  it 
should  be.  Under  the  Constitution  and 
under  the  laws  of  this  land  every  Con- 
gress is  a  new  and  separate  entity,  orga- 
nizing itself,  conducting  its  business, 
closing  its  life  with  adjournment.  Every 
Member  is  or  should  be  equal  to  every 
other.  At  least  theoretically  any  Member 
should  be  eligible  for  the  committee 
chairmanship. 

It  is  conceivable  that  at  some  time  a 
Member  may  be  elected  so  heavily  en- 
dowed with  special  skills  and  qualifica- 
tions in  a  given  field  to  be  most  suitable 
for  chairman,  and  yet  have  only  a  short 
term  to  serve.  Why  should  such  a  choice 
be  denied? 

Any  member  of  any  committee  should 
be  eligible  to  the  chairmanship  as  an 
equal  and  eligible  member  under  the  Con- 
stitution and  under  the  law. 

The  seniority  system  has  produced 
good  chairmen  and  it  has  produced  some 
not  quite  as  good  as  others.  However,  it 
is  false  to  presimie  that  seniority  alone 
can  produce  the  very  best.  Some  men 
are  bettered  by  time  and  experience, 
while  others  remain  unchanged. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  which 
we  suggest  would  make  the  committee 
chairmen  more  aware  of  their  reciprocal 
obligation  to  their  committees.  The 
power  of  the  chairman  would  come  from 
the  membership  of  the  House  and  not 
from  his  constitiiency  or  his  political 
sources  of  power,  or  by  the  divine  provi- 
dence which  brought  him  tc  the  commit- 
tee earlier  than  his  fellow  members. 

A  chairman  so  designated  would  be 
more  likely  to  confer  with  his  committee 
on  positions  or  programs  or  the  develop- 
ing of  the  staff  or  making  the  staff  avail- 
able to  the  members  of  the  committee, 
Instead  of  using  the  entire  staff 
as  a  personal  and  private  facility. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  harm  of  the  se- 
niority system  is  not  what  it  may  do  to 
some  chairmen  who  feel  a  sense  of  divine 
authority.  The  great  harm  that  occurs  Is 
what  It  does  to  members  who  must  grovel 
in  its  wake,  who  ti-emble  at  the  chair- 
man's awesome  power. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  confronted  with 
seniority,  a  new  member  raises  a  question 
as  to  how  it  all  comes  about.  The  answer 
is  that  the  power  of  the  chairman  comes 
only  from  the  members.  All  that  we  seek 
to  do  with  this  amendment  is  to  provide 
a  qualification  in  addition  to  seniority, 
leaving  it  up  to  the  majority  to  decide 
what  ought  to  be  done  in  the  selection 
of  the  proper  chairmen  for  the  commit- 
tees of  the  House. 

Mr.  PHASER.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  understand  that  the 
gentleman  does  not  favor  the  proposal  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 


Mr.  VANIK.  I  believe  the  proposal 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  would 
be  too  restrictive.  It  is  a  qualified  or 
modified  seniority  rule.  I  believe  it  would 
be  far  better  to  take  the  original  lan- 
guage of  the  proposal  wlilch  I  cospon- 
sored  with  Mr.  Reuss,  and  simply  make 
it  a  rule  of  the  House  that  seniority  alone 
shall  not  be  the  determining  factor. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. I  feel  the  same  way.  I  believe  the 
the  idea  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  may 
be  worth  considering,  but  not  now. 

I  have  somewhat  the  same  problem 
with  respect  to  the  amendment  the  gen- 
tleman is  speaking  for,  because  it  does  not 
In  fact  do  anything.  I  should  like  to 
see  the  seniority  system  changed,  but 
since  the  amendment  will  not  accom- 
plish that  I  am  not  clear  it  is  useful 
to  pursue  it  at  this  point. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hesitate  to  speak 
again,  having  spoken  a  couple  of  times 
yesterday,  but  I  feel  impelled  to  speak  on 
two  amendments  that  are  pending  before 
the  House. 

I  have  been  a  critic  of  seniority  as  an 
unmodified  system  for  a  very  long  time. 
The  other  day  in  an  Interview  in  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report  the  distinguished 
Speaker  of  the  House  reiterated  some- 
thing he  had  said  earlier  in  a  Demo- 
cratic caucus.  He  pointed  out  the  Incon- 
trovertible fact  that  if  the  Democrats 
were  in  the  majority,  that  a  majority  of 
the  Democratic  caucus  has  the  right  to 
determine  who  will  be  the  chairmen  of 
the  committees.  This  Is  a  fact.  That 
has  been  a  fact  for  a  very  long  time. 
If  there  is  a  desire  to  change  the  chair- 
man of  a  committee  and  the  Democrats 
are  in  power,  the  Democrats  In  caucus 
have  the  power  to  make  that  change. 

I  know  of  no  argument  against  that. 
It  has  been  a  fact  ever  since  the  day  the 
system  changed  and  the  then  Speaker 
Cannon  was  stripped  of  his  powers  of  ap- 
pointment. 

The  problem  of  seniority  when  the 
Democrats  are  in  the  majority  is  the 
problem  of  the  will  of  a  majority  of  the 
Democrats.  If  they  choose  to  modify 
seniority,  they  have  the  power  to  do  so. 

Now,  I  have  recommendations  on  the 
two  amendments.  I  would  suggest  that  it 
makes  no  difference  how  a  Member  votes 
on  the  Reuss-Vanik  amendment.  It  will 
accomplish  nothing.  It  may  become  S3mi- 
bolic.  It  may  have  t^e  effect  of  represent- 
ing a  vote  for  or  against  an  idea,  but  it 
will  change  nothing.  The  present  rules  of 
the  House  provide — and  everj-body  knows 
that  it  is  a  pro  forma  act — that  the 
House  will  elect  chairmen  of  committees. 
Obviously,  if  the  House  elects  chairmen 
of  committees,  it  can  elect  anybody  it 
wants  to  as  chairman.  So  the  Reuss 
amendment,  except  in  symbolism,  adds 
nothing  and  subtracts  nothing.  I  can  see 
no  harm  in  it.  This  is  one  of  those  rare 
cases  when  a  Member  could  vote  "pres- 
ent" and  be  performing  a  rational  act. 

Now,  the  Schwengel  amendment  is 
something  else  again.  The  Schwengel 
amendment  demonstrates  a  well-inten- 
tioned complete  misunderstanding  of 
legislative  Institutions.  There  Is  no  in- 


stitution within  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives tliat  acts.  Only  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, under  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  can  act.  President 
Wilson  has  been  misquoted.  President 
Wilson  has  been  misquoted  to  the  effect 
that  the  only  time  Congress  was  at  work, 
in  effect,  was  when  it  was  in  committee. 
Well,  a  great  deal  of  the  preliminary 
work  of  the  Congress  Is  and  must  be 
done  in  committee,  but  the  committees 
are  the  creatures  of  the  House;  they  are 
not  little  separate  legislative  bodies. 
They  represent  the  House  in  their  per- 
formance, and  to  give  to  the  committee 
the  right  of  the  institution  as  a  whole  to 
select  chairmen  is  to  state  fiatly  that  we 
are  not  a  unified  entity.  Why  should 
those  who  are  Members  of  a  small  part 
of  the  institution  select  the  Member  who 
will  have  power  in  the  whole  Institution? 
A  chairman  of  a  committee  has  power 
not  only  in  his  committee,  but  he  has 
power  in  the  House. 

It  seems  to  me  absolutely  clear  that 
both  these  amendments  should  be  de- 
feated and  we  should  proceed  to  face  the 
problem  of  seniority  in  a  reasonable, 
meaningful,  and  rational  way  in  our  two 
parties. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

( By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Boggs  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional  min- 
utes and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel 
somewhat  embarrassed  to  be  talking 
again.  However,  we  have  debated  this 
bill  for  2  weeks  and  this  Is  only  the 
second  time  I  have  been  on  my  feet.  I 
do  have  some  leadership  responsibilities. 

First,  let  me  say  that  I  concur  com- 
pletely with  my  old  and  dear  friend  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Bolunc)  who  has  spent 
a  great  deal  of  his  life  studying  the  prob- 
lems of  this  body  as  an  institution.  I 
would  say  that  had  he  had  the  time  he 
could  have  added  a  great  deal  to  the 
discussion  of  this  body  as  an  institution 
because  of  his  very  profound  study  and 
knowledge  of  the  subject. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  reminded  of  a 
statement  attributed  to  the  late,  great 
Winston  Churchill  when  commenting 
upon  democracy.  He  is  alleged  to  have 
said  that  it  is  the  worst  system  on  earth 
until  you  examine  all  the  others. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  look  at  the 
question  of  seniority,  I  say  to  myself, 
what  do  you  substitute  therefor?  Let  us 
first  remember  the  admonition  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  when  he  said 
that  insofar  as  the  Democratic  Party  Is 
concerned  we  now  have  full  power  to 
name  or  not  to  name,  to  remove  or  not 
to  remove,  committee  chairmen.  That 
power  exists  in  ou-  caucuses  today.  We 
do  not  have  the  power  for  Members  to 
elect  committee  chairmen  within  the 
committee.  And,  let  me  for  a  moment 
advise  and  consent  with  you  and  tell 
you  what  that  might  do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  happen  to  be  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  ^nd  Means.  I  sit  next  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Mills)  and  I  have  sat  there  for 
many  years.  I  admire  and  respect  him. 
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But  based  upon  the  maimer  In  which 
I  read  the  amendment  which  has  been 
offered  by  my  distinguished  friend,  al- 
most at  any  time  I  could  call  for  a  vote 
in  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
they  could  vote  for  either  Hale  Boggs 
or  Wilbur  Mills  or  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Watts),  the  three  rank- 
ing members  of  that  committee. 

Now,  let  us  be  pragmatic  for  just  a 
moment,  if  you  will.  The  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  handles  tax  legisla- 
tion, it  handles  trade  legislation,  it  han- 
dles welfare  legislation,  it  handles  debt 
management,  and  many  other  matters. 
Why,  it  is  not  inconceivable  that  one 
who  was  seeking  the  position  as  chair- 
man would  go  out  and  make  himself  an 
arrangement  with  these  various  pressure 
groups  and  then  it  is  not  inconceivable 
that  the  chairman,  whomever  he  may 
be,  would  make  a  better  deal  than  the 
one  thadi  could  make. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  saw  sitting  here  a 
moment  ago  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce.  That  committee  regu- 
lates the  FCC,  the  ICC,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  and  all  of  the  regu- 
latory agencies  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  involving  the  expenditure 
of  billions  and  billions  and  billions  of 
dollars. 

So,  let  us  take  a  look  at  what  happeng..,v 
if  we  adopt  this  amendment — and  God 
forbid  that  we  should — but  let  us  say  we 
did.  Let  us  say  we  have  an  unscrupu- 
lous man  in  either  the  second  or  third 
place.  Think  what  deals  he  could  make. 
Think  of  the  corruption  that  would  pos- 
sibly come  into  being.  You  talk  about 
problems,  you  talk  about  logrolling,  you 
talk  about  corruption;  it  is  possible  that 
you  would  have  it. 

You  know,  sometimes  in  the  name  of 
reform,  sometimes  in  the  name  of 
change,  our  institutions  are  ruined. 
There  are  those  who  would  destroy  the 
church  because  of  a  minister  who  wai^ 
found  to  be  dishonest.  There  are  those 
who  would  destroy  Congress  because  of  a 
Congressman  who  is  not  true  to  his  trust. 

There  are  those  who  would  wreck  the 
free  enterprise  system  because  of  dis- 
honest businessmen.  There  are  those  who 
would  wreck  the  labor  movement  because 
of  dishonest  labor  leaders.  I  say  to  you 
that  these  amendments  that  we  have 
here,  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  ,  and 
the  amendment  offered  by  my  distin- 
guished friend  on  the  Republican  side, 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Schwen- 
gel), strike  at  the  heart  of  this  institu- 
tion. 

Let  me  give  you  a  few  other  examples. 
I  remember  just  a  few  years  ago  in  the 
first  years  of  the  late  revered  John  P. 
Kennedy,  we  had  a  proposition  here  to 
create  a  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Affairs,  and  it  was  voted  down.  Do 
you  know  why  it  was  voted  down?  Be- 
cause it  had  been  rumored  that  a  Negro 
would  head  up  that  Department;  that  is 
why  it  was  voted  down. 

The  oldest  Member  of  this  body  is  a 
revered  gentleman,  our  beloved  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  Bill  Daw- 
son. I  can  assiu"e  my  colleagues  that  there 
have  been  times  in  the  history  of  this 


body  that  Bill  Dawson  could  not  have 
been  elected  chairman  of  the  committee 
he  heads.  And  I  could  carry  on. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BCXK3S.  I  will  be  very  happy  to 
yield  to  our  beloved  Speaker. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  has  referred  to  some- 
thing that  is  near  and  dear  to  me,  to 
our  dear  friend.  Congressman  Bill  Daw- 
son. 

I  was  on  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  at  the  time.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  was  ahead  of  Bill  Dawson. 
I  was  coming  back  as  majority  leader. 
We  Democrats  had  taken  over  the  Con- 
gress. I  served  on  the  committee  dur- 
ing, I  think,  the  80th  to  83d  Congresses, 
with  Bill  Dawson,  and  we  were  coming 
back.  I  could  have  stayed  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  but,  of  course, 
I  did  not  think  of  that.  I  withdrew  with 
pleasure,  and  as  a  result  of  which  in  ac- 
cordance not  with  the  rule,  but  the  cus- 
tom and  practice,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling)  so  eloquently 
referred  to,  Bill  Dawson  became  rec- 
ommended by  the  committee  on  commit- 
tees as  chairman. 

The  conunittee  could  have  refused  to 
do  so.  The  committee  could  have  named 
another  chairman,  but  they  did  not  do 
so.  So  I  know  something  about  the 
•'Dawson  affair."  I  know,  because  I 
stepped  aside,  and  as  a  result  of  which 
Bill  Dawson  became  chairman.  But  I 
also  was  proud  to  serve  under  him  as 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
our  distinguished  Speaker.  What  greater 
veracity  could  I  have  than  that  of  the 
beloved  Speaker  of  this  House? 

Let  me  give  you  one  other  example. 
There  is  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  re- 
vered Manny  Celler.  He  is  82  years  of 
age,  I  believe.  He  happens  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Jewish  faith,  a  minority  faith. 
There  was  a  time  when,  believe  it  or  not, 
in  the  days  of  the  know-nothings  in  this 
coimtry,  when  a  Jew,  if  he  happened  to  be 
elected,  could  not  have  become  a  chair- 
man of  a  committee. 

So  I  say  to  my  fellow  reformers — and  I 
consider  myself  one — that  in  these 
amendments  you  seek  to  tear  down  this 
institution,  not  to  build  it  up.  And  I  trust 
and  I  hope  that  these  amendments  will 
be  resoundly  defeated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appneciate  the  recog- 
nition. I  know  that  there  are  more  senior 
Members  on  our  side  of  the  tiisle  who  also 
wish  to  be  recognized,  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  MacGreoor),  the 
gentleman  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Staf- 
ford), the  gentleman  from  Califoraia 
(Mr.  Bell),  as  well  as  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Schwengel),  who  have 
proposed  this  amendment.  And  I  want  to 
commend  them  for  their  work  and 
thought  in  offering  this  proposal. 

There  is  talk  about  what  is  the  heart 
of  the  congressional  body  here.  I  think 
we  should  speculate  for  a  moment  on 


how  our  Nation  has  been  served  in  re- 
cent years  by  the  system.  Both  the  ma- 
jority and  the  minority  parties  have,  with 
few  exceptions,  let  the  seniority  system 
control  the  succession  to  leadership.  I 
think  it  is  time  for  the  House  to  reassert 
some  responsibility  for  the  election  of  its 
leaders. 

I  strongly  support  legislative  reform 
and  have  voted  for  many  of  the  amend- 
ments which  have  been  offered  in  the 
House  over  the  past  few  days. 

Several  of  these  amendments  represent 
tremendous  progress  in  modernizing  our 
House  and  making  it  more  responsive  to 
our  constituents.  But  none  of  them  gets 
to  the  heart  of  the  matter  like  the  sev- 
eral proposals  to  do  away  with  the 
seniority  system. 

I  cannot  accept  the  argument  that  the 
seniority  system  is  the  only  way  to  as- 
sure the  fair  treatment  of  those  of  us 
who  are  members  of  ethnic  or  religious 
minorities.  I  cannot  agree  that  Ameri- 
cans who  serve  in  this  body  collectively 
lack  the  maturity  to  make  choices  based 
on  Individual  merit.  If  this  were  so,  de- 
mocracy would  be  in  a  sorry  state.  Nor 
can  I  accept  the  argument  that  pressures 
by  evil  forces  would  so  sway  committee 
members  that  we  must  have  a  seniority 
system  to  protect  them  against  them- 
selves. 

Whether  we  achieve  reform  through 
amendments  of  the  rules  of  the  House  or 
by  action  in  party  caucus,  I  think  it  is 
vital  that  this  bill  be  the  vehicle  to  get 
us  moving  toward  a  revision  of  the  se- 
niority system  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Only  dynamic  and  innovative  commit- 
tee leadership,  which  is  not  assured  by 
the  present  system,  can  keep  up  with  de- 
mands on  a  great  legislature  in  1970. 
American  citizens  are  fully  aware  of  the 
deep  shortcomings  in  the  seniority  sys- 
tem. They  know  that  the  U.S.  Congress 
is  the  only  legislature  in  the  free  world, 
including  the  50  States,  to  select  its  lead- 
ers under  a  strict  seniority  system. 

The  proposal  before  us  would  provide 
that  the  members  of  the  majority  would 
by  secret  ballot  select  committee  chair- 
men. I  am  convinced  that  in  many  cases 
those  who  now  serve  as  chairmen, 
whether  they  be  black,  Jewish,  Catholic, 
or  Protestant,  would  be  reelected  because 
they  have  demonstrated  their  qualifica- 
tions of  leadership. 

But  the  question  should  be  put  to  a 
vote.  Those  of  us  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  who  want  very  much  a  more  pro- 
gressive rule  cannot  reject  this  proposal 
out-of-hand.  We  should  support  this 
amendment  because,  as  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Burton)  stated 
yesterday,  it  is  a  first  step. 

Seniority  studies  being  made  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  are  not  finalized.  Fur- 
ther changes  in  the  methods  of  selecting 
leaders  will  hopefully  be  forthcoming. 
This  is  a  beginning,  however,  to  break 
away  from  the  seniority  system,  and  will 
continue  to  grow  into  a  strong  wave  to 
produce  a  legislative  body  with  its  leader- 
ship selected  on  the  basic  principles  of 
democracy. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUDE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
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Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  yielding  during  his 
artlciilate  speech. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  moment  of 
the  gentleman's  time  to  indicate  that  I 
am  sympathetic  to  the  point  the  gentle- 
man is  making  but  want  to  indicate  my 
very  strong  opposition  to  both  the 
Schwengel  amendment  and  the  Reuss 
amendment.  I  do  so,  may  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland,  for  two  rea- 
sons. One,  because  I  do  not  believe  that 
a  bill  which  relates  to  reform  of  the  rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  a 
proper  vehicle  by  which  the  seniority  sys- 
tem ought  to  be  attacked.  I  think  it  be- 
longs in  the  party  caucus.  It  does  not 
belong  in  the  noles  and  it  is  not  there 
now.  I  concur  with  the  eentleman  that  a 
modification  in  the  present  rigid  system 
Is  needed  but  I  believe  such  a  change 
should  be  made  in  the  party  caucus. 

Two,  it  seems  to  me,  if  any  of  us  t'uly 
intend  to  work  to  pass  an  effective  bill. 
one  way  to  kill  the  bill  is  to  add  either  of 
these  amendments. 

I  intend  to  vote  against  the  Schwengel 
amendment  and  I  also  intend  to  vote 
against  the  Reuss  amendment,  in  large 
part  may  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  if  he  will  yield  further,  be- 
cause it  is  ineffective  and  a  charade. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  has  expired. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  dean  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York  fMr.  Celler). 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
it  was  Churchill  who  said  that  "if  we 
open  a  quarrel  between  the  past  and 
the  present,  we  shall  find  we  have  lost 
the  future."  The  past  gave  us  decades 
of  the  seniority  system.  Now,  the  young 
men  among  us  presently  quarrel  with 
the  past,  and  in  that  quarrel  we  bid  fair 
to  lose  the  future. 

I  contemplated  long  before  I  planned 
to  speak  on  this  controversial  subject,  I 
would  run  the  risk  of  speaking  in  self- 
interest.  I  might  be  charged  with  having 
an  ax  to  grind.  I  am  a  chairman. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  fear  the  outcome 
of  this  debate.  Whether  the  seniority 
rule  prevails  or  is  cast  Into  limbo,  I  will 
not  be  unduly  perturbed.  As  chairman 
or  Just  an  ordinary  member  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee.  I  shall  continue  to 
serve  with  all  the  vigor  and  intelligence 
of  which  I  am  possessed. 

Lest  any  statement  I  make  concern- 
ing the  desirability  of  retaining  the 
seniority  system  be  viewed  as  self-serv- 
ing, I  do  not  ixish  to  fxurther  belabor  that 
point.  I  know  of  no  plan  which  will  re- 
sult in  a  perfect  system  of  naming  com- 
mittee chairmen. 

Certainly  the  seniority  system  Is  not 
without  its  flaws.  I  maintain,  however, 
that  the  rules  of  the  House  are  suflB- 
ciently  flexible — the  present  rules — so  tis 
to  assure  the  working  of  the  majority 
will  of  the  committee  if  the  members 
of  the  majority  so  wish  it.  The  supposed 
imbreakable  grip  of  a  committee  chair- 
man is  Just  a  myth.  I  know  whereof  1 
speak.  The  majority  of  any  committee 


can  veto  any  action  of  any  chairman. 
The  majority  csm  direct  the  chairman 
and  the  chairman  cannot  command  the 
committee  if  its  majority  asserts  its 
authority. 

As  the  Members  of  the  House  know, 
many  methods  have  been  tried  £ind 
many  have  failed.  Nor  is  the  seniority 
system  as  practiced  today  so  rigid  as 
to  foreclose  the  deposing  of  a  chairman. 
It  is  a  matter,  one,  of  intraparty  dis- 
cipline, the  most  recent  incident  of 
which  was  the  denial  of  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  to  Adam  Clayton  Powell;  and, 
two,  the  fact  that  a  committee  list  is 
presented  to  the  House  and  acted  upon 
in  pro  forma  fashion  is  not  the  fault  of 
the  seniority  system;  rather,  it  is  the 
unvvillingness  of  the  Members  to  chal- 
lenge the  list. 

Whether  the  election  by  a  majority 
vote  of  a  committee  of  a  cliairman  will 
erase  the  flaws  of  tlie  present  system  is 
indeed  yet  to  be  proven. 

I  note,  too,  that  the  so-called  Schwen- 
gel amendment  pays  its  respects  to  the 
seniority  system  by  foreclosing  choice 
beyond  the  three  senior  members.  That 
indeed  is  a  recognition  of  the  seniority 
system. 

One  final  word.  The  senior  member, 
no  matter  what  system  is  adopted,  will 
carry  with  him  the  weight  of  his  expe- 
rience, the  knowledgeability  of  the  leg- 
islation before  him,  and  the  proven  abil- 
ity to  manage  a  committee  bill  on  the 
floor.  It  may  thus  be  possible  that  the 
elected  chairman  vould  find  such  influ- 
ence as  the  post  brings  with  it  diluted 
by  the  very  presence  and  activities  of 
the  senior  member  deposed. 

As  I  have  said,  many  methods  in  our 
history  have  been  tried  and  found  want- 
ing. They  were  abandoned.  The  senior- 
ity system  has  survived  as  least 
objectionable. 

Victor  Hugo  once  said : 

If  we  do  not  recognize  the  mistakes  of  the 
past,  we  shaU  only  live  those  mistakes  all 
over  again. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Celler 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  end  as  I  began,  by 
quoting  Winston  Churchill: 

No  one  pretends  that  democracy  Is  perfect 
or  all-wise.  Indeed  It  has  been  said  that 
democracy  la  the  worst  form  of  government 
except  all  those  other  forms  which  have  been 
tried  from  time  to  time. 

Similarly  the  seniority  system  Is  not 
perfect,  but  its  value  lies  in  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  all  the  substitutes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, would  the  gentleman  agree  that  the 
fact  that  a  member  of  a  committee  can 
oppose  his  chairman,  the  Speaker,  or  his 
colleagues  knowing  that  this  would  not 
interfere  with  his  ultimately  becoming 
chairman  creates  the  spirit  of  independ- 
ence that  makes  the  Congress  the  great- 
est deliberative  body  in  the  world? 


Mr.  CELLER.  I  think  the  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  BELL  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  to  revise  the  seniority  system 
offered  by  my  distinguished  colleague  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Schwengel). 
Bear  in  mind  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment just  suggests  that  our  seniority 
system  be  revised.  The  chairman  would 
be  elected  by  a  majority  of  the  majority 
side  among  the  three  most  senior  mem- 
bers. In  the  same  way  the  ranking  mi- 
nority Member  would  be  elected  by  the 
majority  of  the  minority  side,  from  the 
three  most  senior  memfc>ers. 

Many  people  argue  that  our  present 
seniority  system  is  the  best  system  that 
can  be  devised  for  the  selection  of  com- 
mittee chairmen,  but  they  should  bear 
something  else  also  In  mind. 

The  Democratic  Party  did  not  select 
the  Speaker  by  the  seniority  system. 
They  did  not  select  the  majority  leader 
by  the  seniority  system.  They  did  not 
select  their  whip  by  the  seniority  system. 
Tlie  Republicans  did  not  select  our  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  by  the  se- 
niority system.  We  did  not  select  our 
whip  or  the  chairman  of  our  cortfer- 
ence  by  the  seniority  system.  None 
of  these  choices,  Mr.  Chairman,  was 
made  in  accordance  with  the  senior- 
ity system.  But  I  believe  they  were  ex- 
cellent choices. 

Not  longevity,  but  competence  and 
leadership  were  the  factors  inherent  in 
these  election  choices.  Should  we  not 
allow  ourselves  the  same  opportunity 
when  electing  our  own  committee  chair- 
men? What  could  be  more  important 
than  the  strong  leadership  in  our  legis- 
lative committees? 

The  proposal  before  us  retains  experi- 
ence as  a  factor  in  the  selection  process, 
and  I  believe  thac  this  is  good.  As  a 
practical  matter,  as  has  been  said  be- 
fore, in  most  cases  the  number  one 
senior  member  would  probably  be  re- 
elected. But  it  also  puts  a  few  committee 
chairmen  or  some  committee  chairmen 
who  may  be  a  bit  careless  or  lackadaisi- 
cal on  notice  or  makes  sure  they  put 
their  best  foot  forward  and  do  a  good 
job.  and  within  the  rules  it  defines  elec- 
tability.  At  the  same  time,  however,  it 
allows  committee  members,  themselves, 
who  have  observed  each  other  working 
under  unique  committee  conditions,  to 
choose  the  chairman  they  believe  pos- 
sesses the  best  combination  of  ability 
and  leadership  characteristics. 

Under  the  system  provided  by  this 
amendment,  the  chairman  would  neces- 
sarily be  more  responsive  to  the  com- 
mittee as  a  whole,  knowing  that  his 
actions  and  record  would  determine  his 
tenure. 

The  very  rare  occasion  of  abuse  would 
become  even  less  likely  under  these  cir- 
cumstances. 

Can  we  afford  any  longer  to  leave  the 
control  of  this  power  to  chance?  Can  we 
allow  the  selection  of  the  chairman  to  be 
based  solely  on  longevity?  I  think  not. 
The  public  at  large,  whether  rightly 
or  wrongly,  has  become  increasingly  con- 
cerned  about  the  organization  of  the 
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Congress.  And  what  are  some  of  the 
factors  they  complain  about  most?  On 
this  I  quote:  "The  antiquated  senioritj- 
system"  is  high  on  tlie  list  of  criticisms. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELL  of  California.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
raise  this  question  because  I  know  of  the 
gentleman's  deep  interest  and  commit- 
ment to  bringing  reform  and  change  to 
the  House.  Supix)sing  the  majority  of  my 
colleagues  on  the  Democratic  side  de- 
cided they  wanted  to  change  the  chair- 
man of  a  committee  of  the  House. 

We  now  have  that  power,  through 
our  caucus,  to  do  so;  that  is  true;  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  BELL  of  California.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  PHASER.  But  if  the  proposal  the 
gentleman  is  supporting  is  adopted,  that 
power  would  be  taken  away  from  us; 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  BELL  of  California.  The  power  to 
select? 

Mr.  PHASER.  The  power  in  the  major- 
ity to  make  a  decision  would  be  stripped 
away  from  us  and  conferred  upon  a 
much  smaller  group. 

Mr.  BELL  of  California.  It  would  be 
conferred  upon  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee itself. 

Mr.  PHASER.  That  is  right:  ?o  the 
members  of  the  caucus  would  lose  con- 
trol over  the  chairmanship. 

Mr.  BELL  of  California.  The  members 
of  the  caucus  would,  but  who  properly 
knows  more  about  the  workings  of  the 
committee,  about  the  eligibility  and  the 
ability  of  the  chairman  and  the  poten- 
tial leaders,  than  the  people  who  are 
working  with  the  committee  chairman? 

Mr.  FRASER.  If  I  may  speak  bluntly— 
and  it  might  be  unwise  to  do  so — some 
of  the  chairmen  of  whom  I  believe  there 
has  been  more  criticism  than  others 
would  surely  be  elected  by  their  commit- 
tees but  might  not  be  elected  by  the 
caucus.  That  is  one  aspect  to  be  looked 
at.  It  is  one  reason  why  I  have  a  question 
about  the  proposal. 

Mr.  BELL  of  California.  I  can  also  re- 
call a  considerable  amount  of  bad  pub- 
licity and  trouble  which  the  Congress  re- 
ceived as  a  result  of  some  mistakes  made 
by  a  previous  chairman.  That  helped  to 
give  the  Congress  such  a  bad  image  In- 
sofar as  the  public  is  concerned.  Also 
why  the  American  people  are  so  critical 
of  the  seniority  system. 

What  are  some  of  the  factors  that  they 
complain  about  most?  The,  and  I  quote 
"antiquated,"  seniority  system  is  high  on 
the  list  of  criticisms.  To  say  that  Con- 
gress has  not  been  adversely  affected  by 
such  criticism  is  to  put  our  head  in  the 
sand. 

If  we  pass  a  LegislatWSTleorganlzation 
Act — without  acting  on  the  Seniority  sys- 
tem— the  anger  and  disappointment  felt 
by  our  citizens  will  be  totally  Justified. 

The  amendment  imder  consideration 
offers  us  an  important  choice. 

We  can: go  on  record  as  taking  a  major 
step  toward  streamlining  the  committee 
system  and  making  it  more  respor^slve  to 
the  public  and  to  this  House — or  we  can 
sustain  the  rigid  structure  under  which 
we  now  operate. 


This  is  not  just  a  party  matter. 

Selection  procedures  of  committee 
chairmen  affect  the  entire  Congress  and 
reflect  upon  it  and  I,  therefore,  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 
,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  this  in  order  to  see 
if  we  can  determine  about  how  many 
Members  would  like  to  speak  on  this  sub- 
ject. A  number  have  inquired  about  when 
we  would  like  to  vote. 

I  do  not  desire,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  limit 
the  Members  to  a  half  minute  or  to  1 
minute.  If  we  can  get  an  idea  as  to  the 
number  who  would  like  to  speak,  perhaps 
we  can  figure  out  something  like  3  or  4 
minutes  each. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  we  vote  on  this  amendment  no 
later  than  4  o'clock. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  say,  I 
have  only  a  desire  to  try  to  see  if  we  can- 
not get  some  understanding.  I  wonder 
if  we  could  say  4:15?  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  debate  be  limited  to  4 :  15  on 
tills  amendment.  I  have  no  desire  to  cut 
off  tlie  Members. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  have  spent 
a  lot  of  time  on  this.  Many  of  us  have. 
We  feel  de^ly  about  this  subject. 

Yesterday  when  I  spoke  I  had  only  5 
minutes,  and  much  of  that  time  was 
given  over  to  a  Member  to  whom  I 
yielded. 

I  had  hoped  that  I  would  be  granted 
the  courtesy  of  spending  some  extra  time 
on  this.  Some  things  have  been  said  here 
that  had  some  implications  about  my 
attitude  onfraclal  matters  and  the  like. 
I  should  like  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
talk  about  this.  This  is  quite  important 
I  believe  we  ought  to  have  more  time. 

We  have  had  more  time  on  amend- 
ments of  lesser  Importance  than  this. 
Therefore  I  think  we  need  more  time  on 
this  important  matter. 

PARLIAMENTABT    INQITIRT 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  How  many  times  is  a 
Member  permitted  to  speak  on  his  own 
amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  inquires  as  to  how  many  times  a 
Member  may  speak  on  his  own  amend- 
ment. The  answer  to  that  is  he  may 
speak  one  time  to  his  amendment. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  The  author  of  the 
amendment  is  asking  for  additioncd  time, 
and  some  of  the  rest  of  us  have  not  had 
any  time. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw 
my  request  and  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

PARLIAMENTARY   INQUIKT 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chalxman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Is  that  rule  not  also 
applicable  to  any  other  Member  of  the 
House,  once  he  has  spoken  on  an  amend- 
ment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeinan  is 
correct. 

PARLI.'.MENT.^nY  INQtriRT 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
pai  liamentary  inquiry. 

The  CKLAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamenta.'-y  inquiry. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Am  I  not  correct  in 
stating  that  when  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Schwengel)  offered  his 
amendment,  he  spoke  on  it ;  and  am  I  not 
correct  that  when  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  offered  an 
amendment  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Schwengel)  offered  a  substitute. 
Would  not  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
•Mr.  ScHWENGEi)  be  allowed  to  speak 
for  5  minutes  for  or  against  the  Reuss 
amendment,  as  well  as  in  support  of  his 
own  substitute? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  thank  the  Chair- 
man. 

PARLIAMENTART  INQUIEY 

Mr.  WA(3GONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  wiU 
state  it. 

Mr.  WACXKDNNER.  Under  the  rules  of 
the  House  cannot  a  Member  move  to 
strike  the  last  word  and  be  considered  on 
the  same  amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  And  under  those 
conditions  a  man  could  speak  twice, 
could  he  not? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Possibly.  If  a  Mem- 
ber were  to  speak  one  time  in  opposi- 
tion to  an  amendment  subsequently  he 
could  move  to  strike  the  last  word  and 
he  would  be  entitled  to  be  recognized. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  A  further  parlia- 
mentary inquiry,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  wUl 
state  it. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  If  some  time  is  set, 
does  not  that  abrogate  the  time  and  a 
Member  then  could  be  allowed  to  speak 
again? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  move  to 
sti  ike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
both  amendments.  As  has  been  pointed 
out  by  people  who  know  more  about  the 
rules  of  the  House  than  I  do,  caucuses 
have  the  power  to  overrole  the  selection 
of  their  various  committees  on  commit- 
tees as  to  who  may  be  the  chairmen  and 
who  may  not  be.  Mr.  Schwengel's 
amendment  restricts  this  to  not  even  a 
majority  of  the  majority,  because  he 
would  be  counting  only  among  three 
people. 

The  distinguished  majority  whip 
pointed  out  some  of  the  things  that 
could  happen  if  you  started  bargaining 
among  members  of  committees  for  votes 
for  election.  . 

I  happen  to  be  the  ranking  member  of 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  under  Mr. 
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ScHWENCEL's  amendment  I  could  be 
elected  from  that  committee  tomorrow 
by  simply  promising  to  divide  amongst 
the  other  members  the  patronage  of  the 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land. 

I  would  not  do  that.  I  would  not  try  to 
supersede  him.  I  would  not  be  a  can- 
didate. But  there  are  some  people  who 
would.  You  could  have  this  House  and 
its  committees  taking  away  from  the 
caucus,  taking  away  from  the  majority, 
taking  away  from  the  minority  the 
rights  that  they  have  to  veto  a  chairman 
if  he  gets  out  of  line.  A  horrible  exam- 
ple was  raised  a  little  while  ago  of  a 
chairman  who  did  and  he  was  vetoed  by 
his  committee  and  he  had  only  the  right 
to  sit  in  the  chair  find  nothing  else. 

So  aJl  of  these  horrible  things  are  not 
necessarily  as  bad  as  some  of  those  who 
are  not  chairmen  but  who  woiild  like 
to  be  would  like  to  make  us  believe 
they  are. 

Now,  let  us  be  pragmatic  and  factual. 
There  is  a  great  hue  and  cry  about  the 
rules  here.  There  is  one  rule  here  that  I 
have  seen  violated  repeatedly  in  the  last 
2  days  and  mostly  violated  by  those  who 
want  reform;  that  is,  rule  42,  w^iich 
blankets  in  Jefferson's  Manual  as  the 
rules  of  the  House.  In  Jefferson's  Man- 
ual— I  think  it  is  on  page  203 — it  says 
that  a  Member  may  not  read  anything 
that  anybody  else  has  written  or  any- 
thing that  he  has  written  to  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Now,  I  know  some- 
times, for  purposes  of  accuracy,  it  Is  nice 
to  have  a  printed  text  to  read  from,  but 
if  we  are  going  to  revise  the  rules  whole- 
sale, why  do  we  not  change  that  one, 
which  is  violated  more  times,  it  seems  to 
me,  than  it  is  observed.  I  just  mention 
that  in  passing. 

I  know  that  there  are  some  things  in 
the  rules  of  the  House  that  maybe  ought 
to  be  changed.  We  have  conunittees  in 
both  caucuses  working  on  the  seniority 
problem.  The  gentlewoman  from  Wash- 
ington is  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
our  side,  and  that  committee  is  working. 
She  has  it  working  and  keeps  it  work- 
ing, and  she  checks  on  you  every  day  to 
see  what  you  are  doing  if  you  are  on  a 
subcommittee.  We  have  had  a  lot  of  sug- 
gestions, but  when  you  get  down  to  it, 
about  the  one  thing  that  seems  to  be  of 
the  greatest  concern  to  us — and  I  do  not 
want  to  violate  any  secrets,  because  It 
will  all  be  brought  up  in  our  caucus — is 
the  fact  that  probably  some  people  are 
chairmen  of  more  subcommittees  than 
they  can  actually  physically  handle  be- 
cause of  the  limitations  of  time,  and  we 
are  trying  to  work  out  as  best  we  can 
some  recommendations  to  the  caucus  to 
spread  that  work  around. 

We  are  trying  to  work  out  as  best  we 
can  some  recommendation  to  the  caucus 
to  spread  it  around.  I  think  that  we  can 
work  out  a  practical  solution  which  may 
alleviate  some  of  the  problems  that  some 
of  the  Members  feel  as  very  real  prob- 
lems in  that  they  have  a  lot  of  time  on 
their  hands  and  not  much  to  do  with  it. 
I  am  all  for  it.  I  am  all  for  spreading  the 
workload  around.  But  I  think  if  we  adopt 
the  amendment  which  has  been  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that  we  fur- 
ther shackle  the  democratic  powers  of 


the  House  in  that  we  take  it  away  from 
the  great  mass  and  we  confine  it  merely 
to  the  members  on  both  sides  of  a  spe- 
cific committee. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio  yield 
to  me  at  that  point? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  is  talk- 
ing about  taking  the  power  away  from 
the  caucus.  It  would  also  be  taking  the 
power  away  from  the  House,  the  power 
to  approve  the  committees. 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  gentleman  is  exactly 
right.  We  talk  about  taking  it  away  from 
the  caucus  but  we  would,  in  fact,  be  tak- 
ing that  power  away  from  the  House. 

So  I  suggest  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Gttde),  since  the  gentle- 
man made  a  very  eloquent  speech  on  this, 
if  these  amendments  do  not  pass  and 
next  year  when  the  committee  chairmen 
and  the  members  of  the  various  commit- 
tees come  up  for  approval  that  the  gen- 
tleman stand  up  and  tell  us  which  chair- 
man the  gentleman  does  not  want  and 
make  a  motion  that  he  not  be  elected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Hays  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  mentioned  the  gentle- 
man's name  and  I  want  to  be  fair  and 
give  him  a  chance  to  answer. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  GUDE.  I  am  only  suggesting  to  the 
gentleman  that  be  it  Republican  or 
Democrat  Party  which  Is  in  the  ma- 
jority  

Mr.  HAYS.  Well,  it  will  be  the  Demo- 
crats and  the  gentleman  may  proceed 
on  that  assimiption. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Thten  the  caucus  of  the 
Democratic  Party  would  be  able  to  fur- 
ther revise  the  rules  If  they  are  unsatis- 
factory to  them  should  the  Schwengel 
amendment  be  adopted. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  HAYS.  We  will  revise— I  do  not 
think  we  would,  may  I  say  if  the 
Schwengel  amendment  is  adopted — I  do 
not  think  the  caucus  could  take  away 
and  revise  a  law  which  has  been  passed 
by  both  Houses  and  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. The  gentleman  is  in  error. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

(Mr.  HARSHA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
understand  the  Schwengel  amendment, 
it  perpetuates  the  seniority  system  but, 
further,  it  relegates  that  into  a  popu- 
larity contest,  because  the  only  quali- 
fications for  these  three  Members  must 
be  seniority  or  longevity.  It  says  nothing 
about  their  expertise  in  the  field  in 
wtiich  the  committee  deals.  It  says  noth- 
ing about  their  technical  knowledge, 
nothing  about  their  attention  to  com- 
mittee work.  It  deals  solely  on  a  longev- 
ity or  seniority  basis.  However,  it  rele- 
gates that  selection  to  a  popularity  con- 
test and  you  are  Invariably  going  to  have 


a  campaign  by  members  of  the  commit- 
tees for  this  particular  position,  because 
every  pressure  group,  every  special  in- 
terest group  interested  in  the  work  of 
that  committee,  may  have  a  favorite 
among  those  three  that  they  want  to  se- 
lect or  get  into  the  position  of  ranking 
member  or  chairman  of  that  committee. 
You  invariably  will  have  commitments 
between  members.  Bargaining  for  posi- 
tion if  you  will. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  distinguished  gentleman  yield  to  me 
right  there? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Speaker. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Can  you  imagine 
the  election  of  a  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  from  among  the 
first  three  members  with  the  big  interests 
interested,  what  the  pressure  would  be? 
Can  you  imagine  the  pressure  to  elect  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce?  Can  you 
imagine  the  pressure  which  would  be 
exerted  in  the  election  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor?  Can  you  imagine  what  the  pres- 
sure would  be  on  the  election  of  the 
chairman  of  any  nimiber  of  other  com- 
mittees? Why,  it  would  be  tremendous. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  has  referred  to  a  subject  that  is 
very  important  and  I  respect  him  for  it 
and  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  he  yielded 
to  me  to  make  my  brief  observation. 

You  could  have  the  worst  scandals  in 
the  world  if  an  election  from  among  the 
first  three  members  of  a  committee  hap- 
pens to  take  place  in  this  House.  My 
mind  is  open,  but  this  particular  pro- 
posal would  be  dangerous — offered  in 
good  faith  as  it  is — but  it  would  be  dan- 
gerous. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Speaker.  That  was  the  point  I 
was  trying  to  make,  and  he  has  made  it 
far  more  eloquently  than  I.  But  please 
let  me  point  out  that  you  should  stop  to 
realize  that  we  are  going  to  have  coming 
before  the  House  a  highway  bill  for  1970 
that  will  involve  over  $22  billion  In  the 
years  ahead.  When  you  stop  to  think  of 
all  the  highway  users'  groups,  all  of  the 
contracting  groups,  all  of  the  oil  people 
who  are  involved,  every  facet  of  Amer- 
ican life  that  has  anything  to  do  with 
highway  constructlon-interstate-devel- 
opment.  Then  think  of  all  the  river  navi- 
gation projects,  all  of  the  public  works 
projects,  all  over  the  country,  the  flood 
control  projects,  just  think  of  the  ramifi- 
cations of  that  when  we  get  into  a  bid- 
diiig  contest  on  who  is  going  to  be  the 
ranking  member  and  chairman  of  that 
committee. 

What  you  are  doing  is  laying  the 
groundwork,  if  you  adopt  this  amend- 
ment, laying  the  groundwork  for  the 
greatest  wheeling  and  dealing  operation 
that  this  body  has  ever  seen  in  the 
history  of  the  Congress. 

Let  me  say  one  other  word  to  you  about 
this  question  of  seniority  before  you  want 
to  destroy  it  all.  Every  single  one  of  you — 
every  single  one  of  you  has  seniority 
over  your  opponent.  Now,  you  can  be  at- 
tacked by  your  opponent  on  your  voting 
record.  He  can  attack  you  on  a  person- 
ality bsisis,  he  can  hire  a  famous  public 
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relations  outfit  to  improve  or  project  the 
image  he  thinks  the  voters  would  most 
likely  be  receptive  to,  he  can  spend  a 
million  dollars  or  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars  to  make  his  name  a  household 
word,  he  can  attack  you  from  every  single 
angle  but  one,  and  that  is  seniority.  And 
the  first,  or  lowest  Member  in  seniority  in 
this  House  has  seniority  over  his  op- 
ponent. And  when  you  give  that  up,  then 
you  lay  yourself  completely  open  to  a 
successful  attack  by  any  opponent  whom 
you  might  have  In  future  elections. 

I  would  hope  that  you  would  keep  that 
in  mind  before  you  adopt  such  an  amend- 
ment as  this. 

I  will  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  iMr.  BelD. 

Mr.  BELL  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, relative  to  the  popularity  contest 
the  gentleman  mentioned,  I  might  men- 
tion that  the  Speaker  of  the  House  is 
elected,  the  majority  leader  is  elected, 
the  minority  leader  is  elected,  and  the 
conference  leaders.  Relative  to  the  other 
matter  with  regard  to  dishonesty  that 
might  be  involved  because  of  having  to 
make  arrangements  with  these  lobbyist 
groups.  I  might  remind  the  gentleman 
that  most  of  your  State  legislatures  are 
formed  not  on  the  basis  of  seniority.  And 
as  far  as  seniority,  I  just  had  a  very 
tough  campaign  in  the  primary  cam- 
paign in  which  a  lot  of  money  was  placed 
against  me,  and  I  mentioned  seniority 
until  It  was  coming  out  of  my  ears,  and 
I  got  absolutely  nowhere  with  It. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Harsh  a 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additionpl 
minute.) 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
first  place,  in  response  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  the  Speaker,  the 
majority  leader,  and  the  minority  leader 
are  not  selected  from  the  top  three  men 
on  a  seniority  basis,  as  it  would  be  in 
the  committee  election  amendment.  Fur- 
thermore the  gentleman  won  the  pri- 
mary contest  he  refers  to  and  who  is  to 
say  that  his  plea  of  seniority  fell  on  deaf 
ears.  As  he  says  he  used  the  Issue  of 
seniority  and  was  successful — that 
speaks  for  itself. 

I  certainly  do  not  suggest  any  dishon- 
esty on  the  part  of  Members  but  the 
pressures  will  be  there  and  they  will  be 
great,  make  no  mistake  about  that.  The 
opportunity  for  this  type  of  maneuver- 
ing and  trading  is  obvious.  The  ramifica- 
tions of  the  ominous  results  of  such  an 
amendment  far  outweigh  the  deficien- 
cies of  the  seniority  system. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  That  was  the 
exact  point  that  I  wanted  to  make. 

I  would  also  like  to  meike  this  addi- 
tional observation  that  in  that  instance, 
in  order  to  apply  the  same  logic,  the 
same  argument,  then  you  could  not  re- 
strict it  to  three.  You  would  have  to  go 
through  the  whole  gamut,  and  open  it 
up.  if  you  are  going  to  use  this  as  the 
basic  argument  to  everyone  on  the  com- 
mittee. 


Mr.  HARSHA.  Eveiy  member  on  the 
committee  would  be  eUgible;  that  is 
right. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  one  salient  point 
which  needs  to  be  kept  in  mind  In  voting 
on  this  amendment,  is  the  overriding  ob- 
jective of  improving  the  operation  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  an  institu- 
tion. 

If  that  is  our  objective,  we  do  not 
achieve  it  by  enlarging  the  isolation  of 
the  committee  inverting  It  within  itself — 
we  do  not  provide  a  means  by  which 
three  select  men  rather  than  one  selected 
man  maintains  a  small  baronetcy  against 
the  interest  of  the  entire  body. 

Our  primary  interest  must  be  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  an  institu- 
tion. We  must  be  directing  our  interest 
toward  the  discipline  of  the  parties  over 
the  conflicting  body  of  ideas  from  which 
legislation  must  ultimately  be  devised. 

Now  if  we  go  by  the  route  of  the 
Schwengel  amendment,  then  we  go  in 
the  opposite  direction  of  that  reform  that 
I  am  talking  about  here. 

I  am  against  the  Schwengel  amend- 
ment and  I  believe  I  am  against  the 
Reuss  amendment.  The  reason  I  say  I  be- 
heve  I  am  against  the  Reuss  amendment 
is  that  although  the  Reuss  amendment 
merely  affords  guidance  to  a  caucus,  as 
I  understand  it,  it  seems  to  me  that  guid- 
ance adds  no  concrete  basis  upon  which 
the  caucus  will  gam  Increased  power. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Yes,  the  Reuss  amend- 
ment does  do  something.  It  acts  as  a  sig- 
nal and  a  symbol  to  the  caucus  that  they 
must  take  into  account  factors  other 
than  pure  longevity  of  service.  I  point  out 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  that  since 
1952  on  only  two  occasions — in  1955  and 
1969 — in  those  18  years  did  the  House 
Democratic  caucus  even  look  at  the  list 
of  proposed  chosen-by-seniority  chair- 
men. They  were  whisked  to  the  floor 
by  the  committee  on  committees  with  a 
great  whoosh,  and  the  Democratic  cau- 
cus did  not  even  look  at  them. 

The  passage  of  the  Reuss  amendment, 
therefore,  would  do  something — it  would 
signal  the  two-party  caucuses  that  they 
must  take  into  accotmt  the  chairman's 
qualifications,  not  just  his  seniority — 
and  that,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  worthy 
first  step. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. Insofar  as  he  states  that  his  amend- 
ment is  for  the  puiT>ose  primarily  of 
strengthening  the  caucus,  his  amend- 
ment, if  it  adds  anything,  is  desirable  in 
that  respect,  but  I  would  respectfully 
state  to  the  House  that  I  believe  that 
anything  that  is  done  in  the  rules  them- 
selves to  widen  the  authority  of  the  cau- 
cus implies  the  power  of  the  House  to 
restrict  the  authority  of  the  caucus. 

I  speak  for  the  power  of  the  caucus.  I 
think  the  caucus  of  the  majority  party, 
and  its  opposition  on  the  minority  side, 
is  the  ultimate  basis  of  Anglo-American 
effectiveness  in  a  legislative  bodj-. 


Therefore.  I  would  commend  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Reuss  amendment.  But  I 
would  not  recommend  to  this  body  in 
making  its  riUes  that  it  restrict  the  cau- 
cus or  direct  it.  It  is  for  these  reasons 
that  I  oppose  both  the  Schwengel  amend- 
ment and  the  Reuss  amendment. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word  and  rise  in 
opposition  to  both  amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  Members  of  the 
Committee,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Missouri,  Richard  Bolling.  a  short 
time  ago  gave  the  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  one  of  the 
best  lectures  on  the  parliamentary  pro- 
cedures and  methods  of  the  Congress 
that  it  has  ever  been  my  privil^e  to 
hear.  I  sincerely  hope  that  tomorrow 
when  the  Record  comes  out  that  each 
and  everyone  of  you  read  it. 

I  realize  that  some  of  my  colleagues 
are  interested  in  changing  the  Rules  of 
the  House,  particularly  the  rules  with 
regard  to  seniority.  I  just  looked  over 
the  list  of  the  21  standing  committees 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  three  ranking  members,  both 
Democrat  and  Republican,  of  the  stand- 
ing committees  of  the  House  are: 

ACRICULTCTKE 

Democrats 
W.  R.  Poage,  Tex. 
John  L.  McMUlan,  S.C. 
Thomas  G.  Abernethy.  Miss. 

Repuhlicans 
Page  Belcher,  Okla. 
Charles  M.  Teague,  Calif. 
Catherine  May.  WMh. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Democrats 
George  H.  Mahon,  Tex. 
Jamie  L.  Whitten,  Miss. 
George  W.  Andrews.  Ala. 

Republicans 
Frank  T.  Bow,  Ohio. 
Charles  Raper  Jonas,  N.C. 
El  ford  A.  Cederberg,  Mich. 

ARMED  SERVICES 

Democrats 

L.  Mendel  Rivers,  S.C. 
Philip  J.  Phllbln,  Mlse. 
F.  Edward  Hebert,  La. 

Republicans 

Leslie  C.  Arends.  HI. 
Alvln  E.  O'Konskl,  Wis. 
William  G.  Bray.  Ind. 

BANKING   AND   CrRRENCT 

Democrats 

Wright  Patman.  Tex. 
William  A.  Barrett,  Pa. 
Leonor  K.  Sullivan,  Mo. 

Republicans 
wmiam  B.  Wldnall,  N.J. 
Florence  P.  Dwyer,  N.J. 
Seymour  Hal  pern.  N.Y. 

DaSTRICT  or  COLUMBIA 

Democrats 

John  L.  McMillan.  S.C. 
Thomas  G.  Abernethy.  Miss. 
William  L.  Dawson,  lU. 

fiepub /leans 

Ancher  Nelsen,  Minn. 
WUUam  L,  Springer.  HI. 
Alvln  E.  O'Konskl.  Wis. 
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KDUCATION  Ain>  XUlBOB 

Demoeratt 
C&rl  D.  Perkins,  Kj. 
Edith  Oreen,  dreg. 
Frank  Tbompeon,  Jr.,  N.J. 

Republicans 
William  H.  Ayres.  Ohio. 
Albert  H.  Qule.  Minn. 
John  M.  Aflbbrcxjk,  Ohio. 

rOREXON   AJTAIBS 

Democratt 
Th6mas  E.  Morgan,  Pa. 
Clement  J.  Zablockl,  Wla. 
Wayne  L.  Hays,  Ohio. 

Republicana 
E.  Rosa  Adair,  Ind. 
WJUlam  S.  Mainiard.  Calif. 
Peter  H.  B.  Prellnghuysen,  N.J. 

COViatNMENT    OPKRATIONS 

Democrats 
WUUam  L.  Dawson,  m. 
Chet  HoUfleld,  Calif. 
Jack  BrookB,  Tex. 

Republicans 
Plwence  P.  Dwyer,  N.J. 
Ogden  B.  Reld,  N.Y. 
Frank  Horton.  N.T. 

HOXrSE    AOMTNISTXATTON 

Democrats 
Samuel  N.  Frledel.  Md. 
Wayne  L.  Hays,  Ohio. 
Frank  Thompson,  Jr.,  N.J. 

Republicans 
Samuel  L.  Devlne,  Ohio. 
WUllam  L.  Dickinson,  Ala. 
Cleveland,  James  C,  N.H. 

INTXRIOR   AKO   OfStTLAS    ATFAISS 

Democrats 
Wayne  N.  Asplnall,  Colo. 
James  A.  Haley.  Fla. 
Ed  EdmondBon,  Okla. 

Republicans 
John  P.  Saylor,  Pa. 
E.  T.  Berry,  3.  Dak. 
Craig  Hosmer,  Calif. 

INTKENAl.    SECURITT 

Democrats 
Richard  H.  Ichord.  Mo. 
Claude  Pepper,  Fla. 
Edwin  W.  Edwards,  La. 

Republicans 
John  M.  Ashbrook,   Ohio. 
Richard  L.  Roudebuah,  Ind. 
Albert  W.  Watson,  B.C. 

IMTXRSTATK   AMD    rOBXXOH   COIUORCK 

Democrats 
Barley  O.  Staggers,  W.  Va. 
Samuel  N.  Frledel.  Md. 
Torbert  H.  Blacdonald,  Maos. 

Republicans 
wmiam  L.  Springer.  HI. 
Samuel  To.  Devlne,  Ohio. 
Ancher  Nelsen.  Minn. 

jnDICUBT 

Democrats 
Euianuel  Oeller,  N.T. 
Michael  A.  Feighan,  Ohio. 
Peter  W.  Bodlno,  Jr.,  N.J. 
Republicana 

William  M.  McCulloch,  Ohto. 
Richard  H.  Poff.  Va. 
Clark  MacOregor,  Minn. 

MxacHAirr  icAann  and 
Demoerats 

Edward  A.  Oansats,  Md. 
Leonor  K.  Sullivan.  Mo. 
Frank  M.  Clark,  Pa. 


Republicans 
WUUam  8.  MallUard,  CaUf. 
Thomas  M.  Pelly,  Wash. 
Charles  A.  Moeher.  Ohio. 

POST     OFFICE     AND     ClVn.     SESVICK 

Democrats 
Thaddeus  J.  Dulskl,  N.T. 
David  N.  Henderson,  N.C. 
Arnold  Olsen,  Mont. 

Republicans 

Robert  J.  Corbett.  Pa. 

H.  R.  Gross,  Iowa. 

Glenn  Cunningham.  Nebr. 

PUBLIC    WORKS 

-  Democrats 

George  H.  Pallon,  Md. 
John  A.  Blatnlk,  Minn. 
Robert  E.  Jones,  Ala. 

Republicans 
WUllam  C.  Cramer,  Fla. 
WUUam  H.  Harsha,  Ohio. 
James  R.  Grover,  Jr.,  N.T. 

RULES 

Dem.ocrats 

WUUam  M.  Colmer.  Miss. 
Ray  J.  Madden,  Ind. 
James  J.  Delaney,  N.T. 

Republicans 
H.  Allen  Smith,  Calif. 
John  B.  Anderson,  111. 
Dave  Martin,  Nebr. 

SCIENCE     AND     ASTRONAUTICS 

Democrats 
George  P.  Miller,  Calif. 
OUn  E.  Teague,  Tex. 
Joseph  E.  Karth,  ItUnn. 

Republicans 
James  O.  Fulton,  Pa. 
Charles  A.  Mosher.  Ohio. 
Richard  L.  Roudebush,  Ind. 

STANDARDS    OF    OFTICIAI.    CONDUCT 

Dem.ocrats 
Melvln  Price,  111. 
OUn  E.  Teague,  Tex. 
Watklns  M.  Abbltt.  Va. 

Republicans 
Jackson  E.  Betts,  Ohio. 
Robert  T.  Stafford,  Vt. 
James  H.  QuUlen,  Tenn. 

VETERANS'    AFFAIRS 

Democrats 
OUn  E.  Teague,  Tex. 
Wm.  Jennings  Bryan  Dom,  S.C. 
James  A.  Haley.  Pla. 

Republicans 
Charles  M.  Teague.  Calif. 
WUUam  H.  Ayres,  Ohio. 
E.  Ross  Adair,  Ind. 

WATS     AND     MEANS 

Demx)crats 
WUbur  D.  Mills,  Ark. 
Hale  Boggs,  La. 
John  C.  Watts,  Ky. 

Republicans 
John  W.  Byrnes,  Wis. 
James  B.  tJtt,  Calif. 
Jackson  E.  Betts,  Ohio. 

You  know.  It  Is  a  remarkable  thing. 
No  Member  who  qualifies  for  considera- 
tion as  a  chairman  under  any  of  these 
two  amendments  has  spoken  In  favor  of 
these  amendments.  It  Is  only  those  who 
do  not  have  seniority  that  want  to  do 
something  about  it. 

By  the  way,  as  a  Member  of  what  has 
been  described  as  the  greatest  legisla- 
tive body  in  the  world,  I  am  sick  and 
tired  of  hearing  what  they  do  in  State 


legislatures.  This  is  not  a  State  legisla- 
ture. Let  everybody  get  that  clear.  This 
is  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
This  is  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  we  are  not  bound  by  what  the  legis- 
lature of  any  State  does. 

With  the  exception  of  the  original  13 
States,  we  have  created  the  machinery 
that  established  all  the  State  legisla- 
tures, and  what  they  do  is  of  little  mind 
as  far  as  this  body  is  concerned.  Most 
of  the  State  legislators  do  not  even  have 
an  oflBce,  let  alone  worry  about  the  things 
that  we  have  to  worry  about  here  in 
Congress. 

Very  frankly,  if  the  seniority  system 
is  attacked  suid  the  attack  is  upheld  by 
any  of  the  amendments  which  have  been 
proposed,  the  next  step  will  be  a  direct 
follow-up  of  what  Mr.  Bolling  pointed 
out.  Each  little  committee  would  then  be 
authorized  to  pass  a  bill  send  it  to  the 
corresponding  Committee  in  the  Sen- 
ate— Work  out  the  conference,  have  it 
engrossed  and  forwarded  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  sign  Into  law.  That  will  be  the 
next  step  that  will  come,  and  you  will 
never  see  legislation  come  back  to  this 
body  as  intended  by  the  Pounding 
Fathers. 

Every  one  of  you  who  are  elected  as 
Members  of  this  body  have  a  right  to  get 
up  and  object  when  rules  go  through.  It 
has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  in  the 
Congress  for  almost  22  years;  in  that 
period  of  time  I  have  seen  only  two  Mem- 
bers who  I  felt  were  not  qualified  to  be 
committee  chairmen,  and  in  each  of 
those  instances  the  committee  itself  took 
charge  Eind,  in  a  sense,  removed  the 
chairman  or  made  him  so  sterile  that  he 
was  absolutely  ineffective. 

The  rules  of  the  House  as  they  exist 
now  with  regard  to  seniority  are  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  Democratic  caucus 
and  the  Republican  caucus,  and  if  the 
Republican  caucus  and  the  Democratic 
caucus  do  not  like  the  system,  it  is  with- 
in their  province  to  change  it,  but  not 
by  the  rules  changes  that  are  now  pro- 
posed. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hays) 
a  short  time  ago  made  the  statement 
that  if  the  proposed  legislation  becomes 
law,  it  will  be  binding  upon  the  caucus 
of  each  party,  and  we  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  change  It.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that  both 
amendments  be  defeated  and,  with  all 
of  its  faults,  I  urge  that  we  do  not  do 
anything  to  disturb  the  seniority  system. 
Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  The  point  the  gentle- 
man has  made  is  a  good  one.  The  issue 
here  is  not  really  so  much  seniority  as  it 
is  the  proper  place  of  seniority  in  this 
bill.  It  is  properly  a  matter  of  party  rule. 
As  chairman  of  the  task  force  on  senior- 
ity for  Republicans,  I  can  tell  the  Mem- 
bers that  we  are  seriously  considering  a 
possible  modification  of  the  seniority 
rule,  and  this  is  where  it  should  be  con- 
sidered rather  than  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  The  Republican  caucus, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Members  on  the 
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Democratic  side,  took  some  action  on  this 
matter  some  time  ago.  They  said  tiiat 
no  Member  on  the  Republican  side  could 
be  the  ranking  member  of  two  standing 
committees  of  the  House. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

The  Chairman,  I  rise  in  ^position  to 
the  Schwengel  amendment  for  many  of 
the  reasons  that  have  been  heretofore 
advanced,  but  primarily  for  those  reasons 
involving  a  diminution  of  the  power  of 
the  caucus  if  the  Schwengel  amendment 
Is  adc^ted.  I  think  the  caucus  in  matters 
of  seniority  and  committee  assignments 
should  be  absolute  under  our  present  sys- 
tem. I  think  also  the  Schwengel  amend- 
ment enhances  one  of  the  dlflBculties  I 
personally  find  with  the  system,  and  that 
is  it  makes  even  more  isolated  and  remote 
from  control  the  enclave  that  the  com- 
mittee now  represents. 

Personally,  I  find  one  of  the  most  ob- 
jectionable faults  of  the  system  as  it 
presently  is  constituted  is  that  power  Is 
too  diffused  from  the  Speaker  and  too 
concentrated  in  the  respective  commit- 
tees. 

I  would  go  much  further,  I  am  sure, 
than  most  other  Members  of  this  House 
would  go.  I  would  permit  the  Speaker 
to  appoint  all  committee  chairman  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  respective  cau- 
cuses of  each  party  without  regard  to 
seniority  or  without  regard  to  any  other 
factors  than  those  he  deems  proper. 

I  would  answer,  in  reply  to  the  sugges- 
tion that  this  is  no  more  than  Speaker 
Cannon's  system,  that  the  era  of  America 
today  is  entirely  different  from  the  era 
that  existed  during  the  Cannon  tenure 
when  i>ower  was  concentrated  and  abused 
by  Speaker  Cannon,  because  the  ability, 
particularly  of  the  communications 
media,  to  Identify  abuses  and  call  atten- 
tion to  those  abuses  so  that  they  would 
be  redressed  was  much  less  then  than  it 
is  today. 

In  addition,  the  power  of  the  executive 
branch  in  the  Cannon  era  vis-a-vis  the 
legislative  branch  was  considerably  dif- 
ferent and  considerably  less.  The  power 
of  the  executive  branch  Is  awesome  to- 
day compared  to  the  legislative  branch. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  there  Is  so 
much  difference  between  these  two 
branches  is  that  we  have  diffused  our 
power  through  the  committee  system 
and  have  not  permitted  the  Speaker  to 
exercise  the  power  his  oflQce  possesses — 
which  is  second  in  the  land — and  to  ex- 
ercise the  power  which  should  be 
wrapped  up  in  the  speakership.  If  we 
should  permit  the  Speaker  that  power, 
subject  to  caucus  veto,  it  would  make 
this  legislative  branch  a  more  important 
branch  than  it  has  been. 

I  would  also  suggest  that  the  objections 
to  selecting  committee  chairmen  solely 
on  the  basis  of  seniority  are  apparent 
to  all — or  must  be,  because  few  have  ad- 
dressed themselves  to  the  Inexcusable 
situation  that  a  man  should  assume  the 
tremendous  powers  of  the  committee 
chairman  Just  because  he  Is  reasonably 
healthy  and  has  a  tolerant  constitu- 
ency— that  is  so  incomprehensible  to  ex- 
plain to  the  public  that  no  one  on  the 
floor  defended  It,  and  pixverly  so.  They 
defended  seniority  on  two  very  strange 


bases.  One  wsis  that  historically  the 
Congress  was  bigoted  and  prejudiced, 
and  to  avoid  that  bigotry  and  prejudice 
in  the  majority  of  the  Congress,  it  was 
necessary  to  have  a  system  that  took 
out  of  the  hands  of  individual  Congress- 
men the  right  to  msike  these  selections, 
and  the  seniority  system  did  that. 
•  In  recent  days  it  has  been  defended 
by  speaker  after  speaker  because  the 
individual  Congressman — it  adds  up  to — 
are  irresponsible  and  weak  and  are  un- 
able to  withstand  the  tremendous  eco- 
nomic pressures  of  the  lobbyists,  and  it 
is  to  protect  the  individual  Congressmen 
from  their  own  weaknesses  that  we  must 
have  this  indefensible  system. 

One  Member  said  that  on  his  commit- 
tee he  could  become  chairman  tomorrow. 
He  perhaps  knows  his  committee  better 
than  I,  and  he  knows  their  wesJoiesses, 
but  as  he  described  them,  if  no  one  else 
knew  who  the  members  of  that  commit- 
tee were,  it  would  have  to  be  assumed 
they  were  relatively  spineless  people  and 
would  select  the  committee  chairman  on 
the  basis  of  favors  he  would  give  them. 
It  is  that  demeaning  process  we  engage 
in  when  we  describe  our  colleagues  by 
defending  the  seniority  system — it  is 
never  Eissumed  we  are  describing  our- 
selves— and  we  seek  to  protect  our  col- 
leagues by  this  peculiar  system  that  is 
indefensible  under  any  other  terms  than 
protecting  our  colleagues  against  their 
weaknesses  which  in  the  past  were  big- 
otry and  prejudice  and  today  consists  of 
an  inability  to  withstand  the  lobbyists. 

Those  are  the  types  of  descriptions  of 
Members  of  the  House  that  make  the 
public  very,  very  concerned  about  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  going  to  par- 
ticularly address  myself  to  the  Schwen- 
gel amendment,  but  many  thoughts  have 
been  going  through  my  mind,  after  lis- 
tening all  afternoon  to  this  debate  on  re- 
organization and  reform. 

There  is  a  great  concern  many  Mem- 
bers have  had  about  this  legislative  pro- 
posal. How  inclined  we  all  are  to  make 
sure  that  the  people  back  home  think  we 
are  doing  what  they  want  us  to  do.  How 
we  want  to  bell  them  all  the  truth  about 
what  happens  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. This  what  we  say  we  want  to 
do;  namely,  tell  them  all. 

I  happened  to  count  the  House  a  min- 
ute ago,  and,  lo  and  behold,  with  this 
great  measure  we  have  before  us,  we  had 
but  76  Members  of  the  House  present 
and  listening  to  the  debate.  Perhaps  we 
ought  to  tell  the  people  about  that  fact. 

I  do  not  know  how  truly  concerned  we 
are  about  really  wanting  to  do  something 
about  reorganizing  the  House. 

Gtolng  back  into  history,  referring  to 
something  that  has  been  mentioned  time 
and  again,  is  talk  about  Uncle  Joe  Can- 
non. TOiat  is  history  being  discussed  to- 
day. I  happened  to  read  recently  a  book 
called  "Tyrant  from  Illinois."  It  is  about 
the  legislative  life  of  Uncle  Joe  Cannon. 

I  now  am  privileged  to  represent  a  part 
of  his  old  district,  due  to  the  last  redls- 
tricting  in  the  State  of  Illinois. 

It  might  be  interesting  for  the  Mem- 
bers, if  they  want  to  know  the  truth 


about  what  happened  in  those  days,  to 
read  the  book. 

The  truth  is.  Uncle  Joe  Cannon  did  not 
do  anything  except  what  the  House  gave 
him  the  power  to  do.  He  exercised  those 
rights. 

Then,  lo  and  behold,  the  so-called  lib- 
erals of  those  days  took  those  powers 
away  from  Uncle  Joe,  and  rightfully  so. 

The  great  difficulty  at  that  particular 
era  in  history  was  that  Uncle  Joe  Can- 
non not  only  was  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  but  also  was  the  chairmsm  of  the 
Rules  Committee.  Whenever  the  Rules 
Committee  proceeded  to  report  out  a  rule 
that  Uncle  Joe  wanted,  or  did  not  want, 
he  would  put  it  in  his  pocket  and  carry  ^ 
it  aroimd.  Finally,  if  one  wanted  legisla- 
tive action  on  the  House  floor,  even  if 
It  were  a  request  from  the  White  House, 
one  made  inquiry  of  Uncle  Joe  Cannon, 
"What  is  going  to  happen  to  HJl.  so 
and  so?"  The  President  might  call  the 
Speaker,  by  telephone,  and  he  would  say, 
"What  about  that  bill?"  And  Speaker 
Carulon  would  reply,  "I  have  it  in  my 
pocket."  Then  he  would  be  asked,  "What 
are  you  going  to  do  about  it?  We  would 
like  to  have  you  come  down  to  talk  it 
over  with  the  President  of  the  United 
States."  And  Uncle  Joe  would  respond 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
"Why  do  you  not  come  up  to  talk  to 
me  about  it?" 

That  is  the  ways  things  happened  in 
those  days,  imtil  the  Congress  saw  flt,  in 
its  wisdom,  to  change  the  signals. 

So  whatever  changes  the  Congress 
wants  we  can  adapt  to  change.  We  all 
desire  change  and  progress.  We  can,  I  re- 
peat, adapt  to  change  at  any  time  the 
House  wishes  to  take  action.  We  can 
make  rules  and  change  them  as  we  see 
flt. 

As  suggested  this  afternoon,  by  action 
of  the  majority  party  and  by  £iction  of 
the  minority  party  these  matters  can 
be  taken  care  of.  I  repeat,  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  our  two  parties  to  do  all  the 
things  for  chsinge  that  have  to  be  done 
on  this  House  floor.  The  House  has  such 
power  and  no  one  else. 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  necessary  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  very  seldom  that 
I  come  to  the  well  of  the  House,  in  the 
time  I  have  been  here,  but  this  is  a  mat- 
ter which  has  been  of  grave  concern  to 
me  for  quite  some  time.  I  believe  it  is 
most  important  for  us  to  realize  it  is 
not  only  a  question  of  trying  to  update 
the  rules  and  the  procedures  In  this 
House  so  that  the  Congress  can  become 
a  much  more  effective  body  but  also.  I 
believe,  it  is  a  question  of  the  fact  that 
the  Americcin  people  on  many  levels — 
different  colors,  different  economic 
groups — are  questioning  some  of  the  ac- 
tions and  some  of  the  operations  in  this 
great  body. 

I  do  not  believe  we  should  close  our 
eyes  to  some  of  the  stark -naked  truths 
which  confront  us  as  we  attempt  to  leave 
the  1960's  and  move  into  the  1970's  and 
try  to  come  m^  with  a  legislative  body 
that  truly  is  more  relevant  to  the  needs 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  today. 

It  seems  to  me  that  always  a  large 
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number  have  to  suffer  for  the  mistakes 
of  a  few.  There  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
about  the  fact  that  the  seniority  system 
based  on  longevity  of  tenure  has  built 
into  it  certain  inherent  weaknesses 
which  many  of  us  do  not  Uke  to  discuss 
openly  because  sooner  or  later  many  of 
us  hope  to  become  ol(J  and  still  be  able 
to  retain  some  of  the  capacities  and  abil- 
ities we  have  when  we  are  yoimg.  Let  us 
face  it,  gentlemen.  The  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter is  this:  our  dynamic,  changing  so- 
ciety, which  has  to  come  up  with  an- 
swers to  problems  that  have  been  col- 
lecting for  a  long  period  of  time,  no 
longer  fulfills  the  need.  It  becomes  very 
necessary  to  change  some  of  the  tradi- 
tions and  some  of  the  rules  that  many  of 
us  who  have  been  beneficiaries  of  the 
status  quo  find  most  difficult  to  accept 
in  these  changing  and  perilous  times  in 
which  we  are  living. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  here  to  con- 
denm  the  seniority  system  in  and  of 
itself.  I  think  the  important  thing  to 
recognize  is  that  there  are  additional  cri- 
teria that  have  to  be  considered  in  addi- 
tion to  longevity  of  service.  I  think  we 
have  to  consider  the  fact  that  the  reason 
why  young  people  and  other  people  are 
lashing  out  today  in  our  country  is  that 
they  are  seeing  by  virtue  of  some  of  the 
things  they  hear  some  of  the  gentle- 
mei»yhere  say,  that  we  cannot  really 
defend  what  we  are  doing.  I  also  recog- 
nize, as  I  have  heard  some  of  the  gentle- 
men here  say,  that  we  need  change;  we 
need  change  so  desperately.  However,  we 
are  so  afraid  to  speak  out  even  in  the 
caucus  because,  those  of  us  who  have 
been  in  the  political  arena  for  any  length 
of  time,  recognize  the  term  "political  re- 
prisal." Therefore,  even  if  gentlemen  de- 
sire to  say  something  in  the  caucus,  and 
they  have  very  deep  feelings  and  very 
deep  convictions  about  it,  the  caucus  be- 
comes relatively  paralyzed  because  of 
their  fear  of  what  might  happen  after 
they  dare  to  get  up  and  speak  out. 

I  am  going  to  teU  it  like  it  is  because 
many  of  us  have  been  talking  in  the  back 
rooms.  Many  of  us  have  been  talking 
about  it  with  each  other,  but  we  dare  not 
speak  about  it  within  our  own  caucus. 
How  sad  that  is.  Therefore,  we  have  to 
recognize  the  very  reason  why  we  have 
to  bring  such  a  bill  as  this  to  the  floor. 
It  is  because  the  caucus  has  been  rela- 
tively powerless  in  terms  of  bringing 
about  changes  that  are  very  necessary. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  that  I  support  the  Reuss  amendment. 
The  reason  why  I  support  that  amend- 
ment is  that  the  people  of  this  countrj- 
are  not  interested  in  excuses  from  us  as 
their  elected  representatives  as  to  why 
we  are  not  functioning.  We  have  a  re- 
sponsibility fo  carry  out  in  this  body  in 
terms  of  electing  the  leaders  of  our  com- 
mittees and  in  terms  of  electing  those 
persons  who  will  be  controlling  the  des- 
tiny of  this  Nation.  Therefore,  it  seems 
to  me  in  our  caucuses  all  of  us  who  are 
a  part  of  this  magnificent  body  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  make  a  selection, 
if  you  will,  merely  to  have  the  right  to 
do  this,  particularly  with  a  closed  ballot, 
because  we  know  what  will  happen  if  we 
do  it  openly. 

In  conclusion,  there  is  an  element  of 
fear  that  permeates  so  much  of  what  we 


want  to  do  here  and  so  much  of  what  we 
really  should  do  in  order  to  make  this 
great  institution  relevant.  Let  all  of  us 
come  out  from  behind  our  masks  and  do 
that  which  has  to  be  done. 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose  both  of  the 
pending  amendments,  and  I  do  so  for 
some  strategic  reasons.  The  reasons  are 
those  which  were  so  very  eloquently  ar- 
ticulated by  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Steiger). 

This  reorganization  bill  we  have  been 
stiniggling  with  for  many  days  now  is 
to  me  like  a  vessel  on  the  high  seas.  It  is 
struggling  already  loaded  with  a  very 
heavy  cargo.  I  submit  to  my  colleagues 
that  if  we  add  the  additional  cargo  of 
seniority,  the  entire  ship  will  sink.  There 
are  many  of  us  who  do  not  want  to  see 
this  happen. 

I  am  simply  arguing  that  for  those  who 
want  some  meaningful  reform  and  who 
want  this  body  to  effectively  consider 
any  changes  in  the  seniority  system,  I 
would  urge  that  if  they  want  to  go  beyond 
that  that  they  vote  against  it  here.  The 
proper  place  to  accomplish  it  is  in  the 
respective  caucuses  of  the  parties.  Be- 
ing a  member  of  the  task  force  on  om- 
side,  I  knov/  we  are  giving  very  deep 
consideration  to  this  matter  and  I  have 
confidence  that  we  are  going  to  do  the 
right  thing  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  nimiber  of 
words. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  ( Mr.  Reuss  ) . 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  colleagues,  I  have 
listened  avidly  to  the  debate  here,  and  for 
the  most  part  it  has  been  very  good.  I  am 
glad  we  are  debating  this,  because  this  is 
the  first  time  this  question  has  been  de- 
bated on  the  floor  of  the  House.  This  will 
result  in  a  change  that  will  result  in  a 
better  and  more  effective  Congress. 

Now.  whether  or  not  my  amendment 
passes  is  not  so  important  as  that  we 
do  something  on  this  question  of  senior- 
ity. 

I  have  been  on  300  different  college 
campuses  in  my  political  life,  and  I  can 
say  to  my  colleagues  that  there  is  a  dis- 
enchantment there  about  the  establish- 
ment, and  we  are  it.  The  present  senior- 
ity system  is  one  of  the  principal  criti- 
cisms that  one  hears. 

I  think  we  are  going  to  be  sensitive 
to  this  question  and  I  think  we  are  go- 
ing to  make  a  change:  whether  it  is  my 
amendment  or  not  is  not  quite  so  im- 
portant as  that  we  do  something  about 
the  seniority  system,  which  I  think  is  in- 
herently bad  in  that  it  will  not  produce 
the  best  leadership  nor  the  most  effec- 
tive leadership. 

All  of  you  know  that  I  read  history 
some,  and  I  have  read  the  biographies — 
and  I  stress  biographies  in  my  reading — 
of  the  Members  of  this  House  and  the 
Senate.  It  is  a  tragedy  that  too  few  vol- 
imves  have  been  written  about  our  pred- 
ecessors, but  I  have  read  enough  on  the 
history  of  this  House  and  those  who 
served  here  to  believe,  having  now  served 
here  almost  14  years,  that  we  have,  and 


you  and  I  are  serving  with  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  that  measure 
highly  from  a  sense  of  cf^acity,  a  sense 
of  capability  and  a  sense  of  dedication. 

So  all  that  I  have  desired  to  do,  and 
that  is  my  principal  purpose  for  pre- 
senting this  proposition,  is  to  improve 
the  House  so  that  the  capabilities  and 
the  capacities  of  this  House  to  function 
as  a  legislative  body  will  have  a  chance  to 
come  through,  and  to  show  itself  at  its 
best.  It  is  not  doing  that  now. 

Now,  how  do  we  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  we  want  to  do  it  this  way?  Well, 
I  am  a  pragmatist.  As  a  number  of  peo- 
ple have  said,  "Well,  why  do  you  not 
present  a  modified  form?"  And  that  is 
what  this  is,  a  modified  change.  I  would 
just  as  soon  eliminate  the  seniority  ques- 
tion entirely,  and  just  provide  for  the 
election  of  the  chairmen  by  the  commit- 
tee members. 

Now  on  that  point  people  have  gone  on 
and  spoken  about  what  was  going  to 
hiappen  if  we  did  this.  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men of  the  House,  I  cannot  believe  that 
this  House  or  the  membership  character 
of  it  will  be  less  with  this  change  than 
it  is  now. 

This  wheeling  and  dealing  would  not 
happen  any  more,  with  this  change,  than 
is  happening  today. 

As  it  has  been  pointed  out,  our  leaders 
are  elected  by  secret  ballot  and  ballot 
election  is  not  a  new  idea  at  all.  We  do 
not  need  to  be  afraid  of  it. 

Members  of  the  committee  would  not 
be  any  more  influenced  than  they  now 
are  by  lobbyists.  I  know  something  about 
lobbying  influences  because  I  served  in 
the  Iowa  Legislature  and  we  do  not  elect 
chairmen  out  there  by  seniority. 

I  have  not  seen  any  evidence  of  the 
lobbyists  running  high,  wide,  and  hand- 
some over  the  Iowa  Legislature.  Al- 
though I  think  at  times  they  do  have  too 
much  influence.  Always  that  influence  is 
not  bad  either.  I  can  remember  when  we 
were  fighting  for  State  aid  for  schools, 
when  we  had  a  pretty  good  bunch  of 
lobbyists  who  turned  out  to  be  good  lob- 
byists— they  were  lobbyists  of  the  people 
and  should  the  desires  of  the  people 
come  through,  it  is  not  going  to  be  bad. 

The  distinguished  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  has  spoken  here  and  touched 
on  a  very  important  point,  and  that  is 
the  importance  of  our  responding  to  the 
people's  needs — not  to  the  desire  of  the 
executive  or  the  desire  of  the  special  in- 
terests. If  I  believed  that  my  amendment 
or  the  Reuss  amendment  or  any  amend- 
ment that  does  something  about  the  se- 
niority system  and  which  would  change 
the  seniority  system  would  be  a  handi- 
cap— I  would  be  against  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  unanimous  consent 
request  again  to  set  a  time  certain  to 
vote  on  the  pending  amendment  and  the 
substitute  thereto. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  debate  on  the  Schwengel 
amendment  and  the  Reuss  amendment, 
and  all  amendments  thereto,  close  at  5 
o'clock. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 
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Mr.  SISK,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hesitate 
to  make  a  motion,  but  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  people  who  are  seeking  a  motion 
on  this  because  they  would  like  to  know 
some  time  certain  as  to  the  close  of  de- 
bate on  the  pending  amendments. 

If  I  may  make  another  unanimous  con- 
sent request,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  debate  on  the 
pending  amendments,  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto,  close  at  5:15  p.m. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Mr.  BELL  of  CaUfornia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, reserving  the  right  to  object,  once 
a  Member  has  spoken  on  these  amend- 
ments, can  he  under  the  limitation  of 
time  speak  on  the  amendment  again? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
like  to  inform  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Bell)  that  all  Members 
standing  would  be  recognized. 

Mr.  BELL  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  ob- 
jection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  SiSK)  ? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  with  some  humility 
that  I  speak  to  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee this  afternoon  because  I  was 
chosen  by  the  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic caucus  to  preside  over  a  committee 
which  contains  as  much  controversial 
material  as  could  possibly  be  provided  by 
any  Democratic  caucus. 

However,  I  would  like  to  say  to  the 
Members  of  this  House  who  have  dis- 
cussed this  problem  of  seniority  today 
that,  first,  I  oppose  the  Schwengel 
amendment — and  I  have  no  feeling  for 
or  against  the  Reuss  amendment. 

I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  very  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling) 
who  spoke  earlier  this  afternoon,  out- 
lining the  problems  that  are  at  Ktake  in 
some  of  the  bnsic  proposals.  I  would  like 
to  say  to  the  members  of  this  committee 
that  we  have  had  an  overwhelming  re- 
sponse from  Members  on  the  subject  of 
seniority  and  associated  problems.  Se- 
niority is  not  the  whole  problem.  Basi- 
cally, we  cannot  have  a  more  responsive 
kind  of  committee  system  unless  the  com- 
mittees are  made  up  of  the  most  able 
people  with  the  philosophies  that  we 
wish  to  see  represented. 

Therefore,  associated  with  the  problem 
of  seniority  is  the  composition  of  the 
committees  themselves. 

I  mge  that  the  Members  of  this  House 
give  the  Republican  caucus  and  the 
Democratic  caucus  an  oppwrtimlty  to 
bring  before  the  House  a  recapitulation 
of  some  of  the  very  thoughtful  and 
thought-provoking  ideas  which  have 
come  from  nearly  all  the  Members  of  this 
House.  Some  of  them  deal  with  rules  and 
how  they  are  administered  within  the 
committees.  Some  of  them  deal  with  ten- 
ure of  the  conamittee  chairmen:  Shall 


they  be  rotated?  How  long  shall  a  chair- 
man serve?  Shall  the  caucus  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  vote  on  three  or  five 
selected  people  as  chairman?  You  see  the 
complexities  of  all  the  items  before  the 
committee. 

Therefore,  I  do  not  proix)se  to  delegate 
the  power  of  this  House — my  p>ower  or 
your  power — to  a  committee  which  would 
name  and  select  chairmen  for  us  to  ap- 
prove and  impose  their  will  upon  us. 

Mrrf  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  It  is  a  rather  anomalous 
situation  that  we  have  here  when  some 
of  the  very  people  who  were  yesterday 
saying  that  we  have  got  to  get  rid  of 
secrecy  and  we  have  to  have  a  recorded 
teller  vote  are  now  saying  we  must  have 
a  secret  ballot  to  elect  chairmen,  which 
election  would  not  be  subject  to  a  review 
of  the  House  and,  therefore,  no  chance  to 
get  a  record  vote  on. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

I  will  say  to  the  Members  again  you 
will  have  a  report  on  this  subject.  The 
distinguished  gentlewoman  frwn  New 
York  who  spoke  earlier  is  a  member  of 
that  subcommittee.  She  will  have  a 
chance  to  voice  her  support  for  reform 
within  the  committee  itself.  So  I  would 
appreciate  it  if  the  Members  remember 
that  we  are  working  to  try  to  improve 
the  system  in  the  House  so  that  it  will 
be  reflective  of  the  changes  that  are  oc- 
curring in  this  century,  that  we  are  try- 
ing to  reflect  all  of  your  viewpoints  and 
to  reconcile  them  and  to  bring  about 
some  changes  in  the  structure  which  will 
make  a  more  relevant  operation  within 
the  House. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  let 
me  make  this  obsei-vation.  The  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Lowenstein)  , 
in  justifying  his  position  on  the  pending 
amendment,  suggested  that  using  the 
same  logic,  we  should  take  the  oldest 
citizen  in  each  district  or  the  oldest  per- 
son to  serve  as  chairman. 

This  in  and  of  itself  is  not  alone  a 
totally  specious  argument,  but  it  is  void 
of  any  logical  parallel  to  what  we  are 
talking  about  today,  because  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  has  been  elected  by 
the  constituents  in  his  district.  To  at- 
tempt to  draw  such  a  parallel,  I  repeat, 
is  void  of  any  logic. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  further  obser- 
vation, and  that  Is  the  gracious  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  pointed  out  in 
her  very  eloquent  address  here  today 
that  one  of  the  reasons  the  young  people 
are  unhappy  today  is  because  we  are 
here  in  the  House  unable  to  defend  our 
positions.  I  reserve  the  right  of  the 
gentlewoman  to  make  this  statement.  I 
personally  will  not  accept  it,  because  I 
can  justify  and  defend  to  the  young 
people  every  E>osition  I  take  in  this 
House.  Whether  they  agree  with  me  is 
something  else,  or  whether  I  agree  with 
them  again  is  another  issue. 


We  have  debated  this  issue  of  seniority, 
and  I  would  like  to  say  this:  I  do  not 
think  there  is  a  person  on  this  floor  or 
a  Member  of  this  House  who  does  not 
understand  this  issue  by  now.  If  that  is 
the  case,  that  he  or  she  does  not  imder- 
stand  it,  then  he  or  she  does  not  belong 
here.  We  have  spent  long  hours  on  it. 
Whether  one  or  30  more  Members  of  this 
House  speak  on  it,  we  all  know  almost 
every  Member  on  the  basis  of  every 
logical  argimient — logical  or  otherwise — 
presented  on  this  issue  will  vote  as  he 
wants  to  vote. 

While  I  imderstand  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Sisk)  is  making 
every  effort,  and  perhaps  properly  so,  not 
to  limit  debate,  the  sad  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter is  we  are  going  to  spend  a  great  deal 
more  tirne  in  repetition  on  a  subject  on 
which  I  am  certain  every  Member  has 
made  a  decision.  I  would  hope,  jielding 
back  the  balance  of  my  time,  that  none 
of  us  would  be  so  presumptuous  at  this 
point  in  the  afternoon  as  to  believe  there 
is  an  argument  that  can  be  made  that 
has  not  already  been  presented  on  either 
side,  and  that  we  would  be  prepared  to 
vote  on  the  amendment  and  on  the  sub- 
stitute to  the  amendment  which  is  be- 
fore us. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlenborn). 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Let  me  just  say  I  feel  for  good  reasons 
the  two  parties  would  have  different  rules 
for  seniority.  I  think  we  should  attack 
this  question,  and  I  think  we  shoidd  make 
a  reasoned  judgment,  and  in  the  future 
the  two  parties  may  decide  to  follow  dif- 
ferent rules.  This  should  be  a  matter 
for  the  two  caucuses  of  the  two  different 
parties. 

Therefore,  it  is  my  intention  to  vote 
against  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Schwengel), 
even  though  it  approaches  what  I  think 
the  Republican  Party  should  do.  but  I 
believe  we  should  not  bun-'  it  in  the  rules 
of  the  House,  and  we  should  keep  it 
more  flexible. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. It  is  easy  to  criticize  what  we 
have,  but  I  question  whether  what  we 
offer  as  a  substitute  wUl  be  any  better. 
In  fact.  I  feel  we  would  live  to  regret  the 
action  if  we  took  It. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  necessary  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  38  or  40  years  ago, 
when  I  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  being  a 
younger  member  of  the  elected  party,  I 
was  very  Impatient  about  having  to  walk 
behind  a  man  who  walked  a  little  slower, 
who  talked  a  little  slower,  and,  I  often 
thought  in  those  days,  thought  a  little 
slower.  But  as  the  years  rolled  by  and  I 
stayed  at  the  job  of  beine  a  legislator, 
I  foimd  out  that  my  own  pace  had  slowed 
a  little,  and  I  had  just  behind  me  the 
same  kind  of  eager  beaver  who  just  could 
not  wait  until  his  time  had  come. 

Now  maybe  there  is  something  wrong 
with  this  democratic  fashion  of  electing 
individuals. 
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I  understood  the  gentlonan  from  New 
York  had  said  we  were  not  operating  in 
a  democratic  fashion.  I  am  elected  by  a 
secret  ballot. 

I  assiune  that  I  have  Just  as  many 
people  displeased  with  me  as  anyone 
else.  After  38  years  of  being  an  elected 
ofiQdal,  I  probably  have  more  than  some 
of  these  yoimg  fellows  who  still  have 
them  all  fooled.  I  do  not  have  them  all 
fooled  anymore. 

Therefore,  I  do  not  see  that  we  would 
gain  anything,  especially  In  the  im- 
democratlc  fashion  of  selecting  three  at 
the  top.  How  would  we  do  It  when  we 
had  five  sifter  the  first  two  who  were 
all  with  the  same  seniority?  Would  we 
put  It  In  a  democratic  fashion  of  selecting 
them  according  to  the  alphabetical  order, 
or  woTild  we  have  a  drawing  of  straws, 
and  have  It  fixed  so  that  they  were  all 
long  straws  except  when  It  came  to  one? 

That  Is  the  worst  thing  that  could 
happen  to  this  body.  I  served  for  many 
years  In  a  body  that  operated  in  that 
fashion.  The  worst  thing  Is  the  arrange- 
ment by  which  one  creates  cliques.  Clique 
government  Is  the  worst  kind  of  govern- 
ment anyone  will  ever  serve  In. 

Certainly,  we  have  some  old  men 
around  here,  including  myself.  I  cannot 
run  a  foot  race  with  some  others,  but  I 
do  not  believe  I  would  be  too  much  wor- 
ried about  having  a  brain  race  with  them, 
because  I  have  the  great  advantage  of 
having  lived  a  long  time,  of  having  seen 
a  lot  of  dirty  linen  on  the  line,  of  having 
helped  to  wash  some  of  it  clean.  I  have 
lived  long  enough  to  know  that  there  is 
much  more  In  life  than  Just  being  an 
eager  beaver,  trying  to  chase  the  pro- 
fessor out  of  the  room  because  one  knows 
more  than  he  does.  I  can  remember  that 
I  knew  more  than  the  teacher  when  I  was 
In  the  fourth  grade.  Somehow  or  other, 
when  I  got  to  the  eighth  grade  I  did  not 
know  as  much  as  I  knew  in  the  fourth 
grade,  except  that  I  thought  I  did. 

There  la  not  anything  to  get  hot  about. 
Just  live  long  enough. 

Where  do  you  want  to  start  the  senior- 
ity? Do  you  want  to  start  it  in  the  first 
term?  In  the  second  term?  In  the  tenth 
term?  Do  you  want  It  to  be  for  a  Mem- 
ber of  a  certain  sijfbcommlttee? 

Why  not  elect  a  subcommittee  by  the 
same  fashion,  so  that  every  year  we 
would  have  new  subcommittees? 

It  Is  bad  enough  now,  with  the  complex 
problems  of  this  large  Government  of 
ours,  for  certain  Members  serving  on  a 
committee  8  or  10  years,  and  sometimes 
eight  or  ten  terms,  to  keep  up  with  the 
changes  in  the  field  in  which  they  become 
experts,  rather  than  to  have  them  come 
In  every  year  as  new  Members  because 
a  certain  clique  enjoys  the  privilege  of 
owning  and  controlling  the  votes  on  the 
oommlttee. 

Let  me  tell  you  one  serious  thing.  This 
is  more  serious  than  anything.  If  you 
want  to  do  anything  about  the  system, 
then  do  something  about  some  of  the 
privileges  that  certain  chairmen  have 
assumed  imto  themselves.  A  chairman 
is  nothing  but  a  housekeeper.  He  has 
absolutely  nothing  to  do  except  to  see  to 
it  that  the  niles  of  the  committee,  se- 
lected and  approved  by  the  committee 
members,  are  obeyed.  When  he  goes  be- 


yond that,  then  address  yourselves  to 
that  point. 

It  does  not  take  the  hand  of  a  28-yeBr- 
old  to  poimd  a  gavel.  I  have  seen  some 
fellows  who  are  80  years  of  age  who  are 
able  to  lift  a  gavel  and  to  hold  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  and  keep  the  House 
in  silence  and  in  decorum. 

There  is  not  any  magic  to  being  young, 
except  that  probably  it  is  wasted  on  too 
many  people. 

Those  of  us  who  have  lived  were  once 
yoimg  ourselves. 

My  grandchildren  cannot  wait  for  the 
day  until  they  are  21.  Then  they  will  not 
be  able  to  wait  until  the  day  they  have 
entered  that  stage  where  they  can  make 
money,  somewhere  between  35  and  40. 
And  they  never  get  impatient,  if  they 
are  normal  human  beings. 

I  have  no  desire  to  go  back  beyond  my 
62  years  of  age.  I  believe  that  that  which 
has  been  given  me  has  been  given  me 
by  the  rule  of  life  to  this  day.  Whatever 
the  Lord  has  in  store  for  me  I  will  take 
it.  with  whatever  he  gives  me,  whether 
he  ^ves  me  a  chairmanship  In  this 
House  or  defeats  me.  Whatever  it  may 
be,  I  will  leave  that  as  it  is. 

Mr.  BISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  debate  on  the 
pending  amendments  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto  close  at  5:15  p.m. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would  like 
to  advise  those  Members  standing  that 
the  Chair  will  recognize  each  Member 
for  1  Vg  minutes. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Springer 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Cleveland.  ) 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Bell  of 
California  yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Mac- 
Gregor.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  Hcunp- 
shire  (Mr.  Cleveland)  . 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Schwengel  sub- 
stitute and  then,  if  that  is  not  adopted, 
I  will  certainly  support  the  Reuss  amend- 
ment. 

Some  of  the  speakers  have  raised  a 
question  that  this  matter  of  seniority 
strikes  at  the  heart  of  our  system  and 
other  speakers  have  mentioned  the  fact 
that,  if  we  load  this  bill  up  with  reforms 
in  this  area,  we  may  sink  it.  I  think  it 
is  important  to  remind  the  Members  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
SisK)  himself  admitted  earlier  in  this 
debate  that  the  Reuss  amendment  was 
not  any  such  blow  at  seniority  that  he 
could  consider  it  something  he  would 
particularly  oppose. 

The  Schwengel  substitute,  it  Is  true, 
goes  fiuther;  it  is  more  specific;  it  def- 
initely gives  to  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee the  right  to  select  their  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  from  the 
three  senior  members  of  each  party,  re- 
spectively. If  somebody  feels  that  the 
Democratic  caucus  or  the  Republican 
conference  should  have  the  power  to 
name  the  chairmen,  and  there  is  merit  in 
such  a  plan,  they  would  probably  oppose 
the  Schwengel  amendment. 

It  is  regrettable  that  we  do  not  all 
have  the  time  to  speak  oiu-  full  5  min- 


utes here.  Had  I  been  given  my  full  time, 
I  would  have  risked  the  wrath  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hays)  and 
would  have  read  from  that  great  book 
on  congressional  reform,  "We  Propose: 
A  Modem  Congress,"  which  I  have  re- 
ferred to  in  earlier  discussions  during 
this  debate.  In  Its  chapter  on  the  senior- 
ity system,  which  was  written  by  a  for- 
mer Member  of  this  House,  John  Lind- 
say, now  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
there  were  some  remarks  on  the  seniority 
system  that  I  would  have  liked  to  have 
shared  with  the  Members.  Later  on,  un- 
der unanimous  consent,  when  we  get 
back  into  the  House,  I  will  ask  that  this 
chapter  be  printed,  because  I  think  the 
remarks  are  pertinent.  In  recognition  of 
the  fsMjt  there  are  two  sides  to  the  Issue, 
I  will  also  Include  a  pro  and  con  simi- 
mary  prepared  by  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. 

A  point  I  wish  to  make  in  the  brief 
time  allotted  to  me  is  this :  If  the  senior- 
ity system  Is  as  good  as  people  here  today 
have  said  it  is,  then,  why  is  it  that  not 
one  State  government  or  one  modem 
parliamentary  government  anywhere  in 
the  world  has  adopted  the  seniority  sys- 
tem? 

It  seems  to  me  this  definitely  and  em- 
phatically puts  the  burden  of  proof  upon 
those  who  would  speak  in  favor  of  a 
rigid  seniority  system.  As  I  have  sat  and 
worked  in  this  body,  it  seems  to  me 
seniority  has  resulted  in  some  in-v 
stances— emd  I  underline  "in  some  In- 
stances"— in  an  unresponsive  commit- 
tee system  that  has  not  been  fully  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  the  people.  I 
think  the  criticisms  of  the  seniority  sys- 
tem are  sufficiently  valid  that  we  should 
at  least  modify  it.  We  should  do  so  here 
and  now,  if  we  are  truly  to  put  our  own 
house  in  order  In  response  to  the  needs 
of  the  times. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  can  the 
gentleman  tell  me  how  you  can  have  an 
effective  committee  system  operate  un- 
der this  proposed  amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  regret  my  time 
has  expired;  the  Inserts  I  referred  to  fol- 
low: 

The  Seniortty  System 
(By  Hon.  John  V.  Lindsay* ) 

There  are  three  things  you  can  do  about 
the  seniority  system  In  Congress:  you  can 
attack  It  directly,  you  can  gnaw  at  Its  edges, 
or  you  can  leave  It  alone. 

The  most  frustrating  part  of  It  Is  that  the 
practice  of  elevating  to  the  chairmanship  and 
ranking  minority  positions  the  Members 
longest  In  point  of  service  on  each  committee 
can  be  stopped  at  any  time  by  both  political 
parties,  without  a  formal  amendment  of  the 
rules! 

Rule  10  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  House 
states: 

"At  the  commencement  of  each  Congress, 
the  House  shaU  elect  as  chairman  of  each 
standing  committee  one  of  the  Members 
thereof:  In  the  temporary  absence  of  the 
chairman  the  Member  next  In  rank  In  the 
order  named  In  the  election  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  so  on.  as  often  as  the  case  shall  hap- 
pen, shall  act  as  chairman  .  .  ."  ^ 

Although  selection  of  committee  chairmen 
by  seniority  Is  clearly  Implied  In  the  language 
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"the  Member  next  In  rank  ...  as  often  as 
the  case  shall  happen,"  there  Is  no  actual 
rule*  of  seniority.  The  Standing  RiUes  pro- 
vide for  election  of  committee  chairmen  by 
the  House.  The  full  House,  according  to  the 
rules,  "shaU  elect  as  chairman  of  each  stand- 
ing committee  one  of  the  Members  there- 
of .  .  ."  Not  necessarUy  the  Member  longest 
m  service,  but  one  of  the  Memhers  thereof. 
In  actual  practice,  however,  the  Hoxise 
simply  ratifies  the  decisions  which  have  al- 
ready been  made  on  the  basis  of  seniority. 
This  Is  the  way  It  works:  Members  are  ap- 
pointed to  the  standing  committees  by  their 
party's  committee  on  committees.  These 
UstB  are  then  approved  by  the  party's  con- 
ference or  caucus  and  submitted  to  the 
House.  In  the  dullest  of  pro  forma  proceed- 
ings, the  House  "elects"  as  chairman  of  each 
standing  committee  the  Member  who  ws« 
In  fact  selected  by  his  party  colleagues  to 
serve  as  chairman.  The  sole  determining 
factor  In  that  selection,  made  In  secret  caucus 
was  length  of  service,  or  seniority. 

HOW  OLD  IS  THE  PBACTTCXr 

Dr.  George  Galloway,  eminent  historian  of 
the  House,  marks  the  birth  of  seniority  at  120 
years  ago  In  the  Senate  and  66  years  ago  In 
the  House.'  One  of  the  moat  memorable 
speeches  on  the  subject  was  delivered  nearly 
a  century  ago,  during  protracted  floor  debate 
over  committee  assignments  In  the  Senate  In 
the  42nd  (Congress.  The  year  was  1871,  the 
speaker  was  Senator  John  Sherman  of  Ohio: 

"It  has  been  the  custom  since  I  have  been 
a  member  of  the  Senate,  now  more  than  ten 
years,  for  each  party  to  arrange  the  members 
of  that  party  on  the  different  committees 
constitution  [sic]  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  Before  I  became  a  member  of  the 
Senate  It  was  the  common  courtesy  of  the 
Democratic  Senators,  then  a  majority  of  this 
body,  to  allow  the  minority  to  fill  the  places 
assigned  to  them  on  the  committees.  The  di- 
vision of  members  of  a  political  party  among 
the  various  committees  was  regarded  as  In 
the  nature  of  a  personal  matter,  apjiertalnlng 
solely  to  that  party,  and  not  to  be  controlled 
or  affected  by  the  wishes  or  desires  of  th« 

opposing  party That  has  always  been  th« 

custom,  and  therefore  time  out  of  mind,  at 
the  beginning  of  every  new  (Congress,  a  meet- 
ing of  our  political  friends  has  been  held  and 
these  assignments  have  been  made."* 

The  Irony  in  recalling  Sherman's  speech  Is 
that  In  only  six  years  the  Senator  was  to 
become  a  sorry  victim  of  the  very  system 
he  had  so  stoutly  defended.  Sherman  entered 
the  Senate  In  1861  and  In  time  became  chalr- 
n\tLn  of  the  Finance  Oommlttee.  In  1877  he 
resigned  his  seat — and  his  chairmanship  of 
the  Finance  Committee — ^to  become  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  In  the  cabinet  of  President 
Hayes.  When  he  returned  to  the  Senate  in 
1881,  he  was  reassigned  to  the  Finance  Oom- 
mlttee all  right,  but  at  the  bottom  rung  of 
the  ladder. 

The  seniority  system  Is  less  entrenched  In 
the  House  than  In  the  Senate.  Prior  to  1910, 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  generally  appointed 
boith  members  and  chairmen  of  the  standing 
and  select  committees.  That  business  ended 
In  the  revolt  against  Joe  Canncm.  when  the 
Speaker  was  unceremoniously  stripped  cA 
much  of  his  previous  authority.  Including 
the  authority  to  appoint  members  eind  chair- 
men of  the  committees.  Unfortunately,  the 
practice  of  selecting  chairmen  and  ranking 
minority  members  on  the  basis  of  seniority 
developed  quickly  and  firmly  m  the  political 
caucuses  of  both  parties. 

HOW    WIDESPBXAO    IB    THE    PRACTICE  7 

In  response  to  a  question  put  to  It  by 
Congressman  Morris  Udall,  the  Library  of 
Congress  found  that  "there  Is  not  a  single 
State  legislature  or  a  free  world  parliament 
that  operates  under  this  system  except  the 
0.S.  (Congress." 
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"Rep.  Udall:  'I  asked  the  library  of  Con- 
gress a  couple  of  years  ago  to  answer  m» 
one  question,  and  the  question  was:  How 
many  of  the  parliaments  of  the  free  world, 
the  American  States,  and  the  free  world  par- 
Uaments,  use  this  indispensable  system?  The 
answer  Is  none;  none,  except  the  VB.  Con- 
gress. Fifty  State  legislatures,  the  British, 
French,  the  Swedes,  the  Australians,  no  one 
■else  uses  what  we  are  told  is  an  Indispensa- 
ble system  to  which  we  are  told  there  is  no 
alternative."  *" 

If  imitation  la  the  slncerest  form  of  flat- 
tery, the  UJB.  Congress  la  not  exactly  over- 
whelmed with  ccmpUments  in  the  way  she 
selects  her  leaders.  Admittedly,  "We're  orJy 
Number  Two"  as  living  democracies  go — ^but 
do  we  "try  harder?" 

In  summary,  we  see  that  seniority  (1)  !• 
not  a  written  rule  of  the  House  but  Is  in- 
stead a  practice  which  developed  In  the  polit- 
ical parties;  (3)  In  the  House,  at  least,  U 
of  relatively  recent  origin,  and  (8)  as  prac- 
ticed In  the  VJ&.  Congress  Is  a  system  unique 
ftinnng  the  world's  parliaments  and  even 
among  the  legislatures  of  our  own  fifty 
States. 

WHT  IS  TEB  BTSTEM  BAST 

There  are  some  people,  of  course,  who 
maintain  that  it  Is  not  bad.  The  standard 
cllch6  among  Members  of  Congress  Is:  "The 
longer  you're  around  here,  the  better  you  like 
seniority,"  No  doubt. 

Eighty  years  ago  Woodrow  Wilson  char- 
acterized our  federal  apparatvis  as  "govern- 
ment by  the  chairmen  of  the  standing  com- 
mittees of  Congress."'  This  was  something 
of  an  exaggeration  then  and  certainly  misses 
the  mark  today.  But  there  remains  a  strong 
element  of  truth  in  the  phrase,  as  Illustrated 
in  the  following  compilation  by  Congression- 
al Quarterly  of  a  committee  chairman's 
powers: 

Meetings  may  be  called  on  short  notice, 
at  times  when  certain  members  are  known 
to  be  absent.  Or,  as  a  stalling  tactic,  a  chair- 
man can  neglect  to  call  meetings. 

"In  most  committees,  the  chairman  also 
controls  the  agenda.  He  can  bring  up  a  bill 
without  notice,  under  circumstances  In 
which  his  recommendation  carries  great 
weight  because  other  members  do  not  know 
what  the  bill  does.  ...  He  can  also  refuse  to 
place  bills  on  the  agenda. 

"The  chairman  also  appoints  subcommit- 
tees find  subcommittee  chairmen. 

"He  either  manages  bills  on  the  floor  him- 
self or  appoints  a  floor  manager.  ...  He 
usually  heads  the  conferees  appointed  to 
work  out  differences  on  legislation  with  the 
other  chamber,  or  influences  their  appoint- 
ment. 

"The  chairman  has  the  major  voice  In  hir- 
ing committee  staff,  and  he  controls  the  dis- 
bursal  of  authorized  travel  funds,  saying 
which  members  may  go  on  field  trips.  .  .  ."  • 

In  America's  continuing  experiment  In  de- 
mocracy, the  seniority  system  operates  to 
elevate  men  to  ix>8ltlons  of  leadership  in 
Congress  without  regard  to  any  qualification 
except  length  of  service.  As  presently  prac- 
ticed, the  system  Is  unsovind,  Inflexible,  \m- 
dem(3Cratlc,  and  certainly  discouraging  to 
Junior  Members  of  Congress.  Even  the  "law 
of  the  Jungle"  operates  on  a  higher  level  than 
the  "law"  of  seniority:  the  first  at  least  works 
to  assure  survival  of  the  fittest:  the  latter 
operates  only  to  assure  survival  of  the  oldest. 

AROtrUENTS  m  FAVOR  OT  RETAINING  THE  SYSTEM 

Let  us  now  examine  the  arguments  put 
forward  to  retain  the  seniority  system.  First, 
the  argument  of  Experience:  "New  Members 
must  learn  their  way  around  before  they  can 
qualify  for  chairmanships.  There  Is  no  sub- 
stitute for  the  time  that  this  learning  process 
requires." ' 

No  one  who  has  served  in  Congress  will 
deny  that  experience  is  a  valuable  factor  in 
considering  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
chairman.  It  takes  a  yrar  or  more  to  unravel 
the  legislative  process;  most  freshman  Mem- 


ben  would  shy  away  from  the  reins  of  a 
major  committee  even  If  they  had  the  oppor- 
tunity presented  to  them  to  grab  hold.  The 
fallacy  In  the  Experience  argument  la  that 
tenure  Is  no  guarantee  of  ability.  As  the  late 
Estea  Kefauver  sxunmed  it  up: 

"This  much  can  be  said  In  favor  of  rule  by 
seniority:  the  law  of  averages  works  in  Its 
favor.  In  many  cases,  because  of  knowledge 
and  sklU  acquired  during  years  of  grappling 
with  problems  that  regularly  come  before 
bis  committee,  the  man  who  is  handed  the 
chairmanship  through  seniority  in  most  cajss 
would  be  chosen  for  the  poet  by  any  system 
of  more  democratic  election  that  might  be 
devised.  But  there  is  abundant  evidence  to 
pronre  that  fitness  and  leadership  are  not 
based  upon  years  In  ofllce  alone."  * 

In  the  same  vein,  the  argument  of  Com- 
mittee Expertise: 

"Long  service  on  a  committee  develops  a 
certain  expertise  on  particular  problems 
which  Is  an  essential  qualification  of  the 
office  of  chairman.  Ranking  Members  have 
acquired  an  acqualntanx^  with  most  subjects 
likely  to  come  before  the  committee  and  with 
the  personalities  and  private  interests  with 
whom  It  has  to  deal.  There  Is  also  the  gain 
which  comes  from  Members  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  one  another  and  learning  how 
to  work  together.  The  committee  becomes 
more  of  a  unit  as  Its  membership  becomes 
more  stable."  * 

Unquestionably,  any  committee's  efficiency 
would  be  Impaired  whose  chairman  lacked 
knowledge  of  its  special  problems  and  routine 
functions.  But  the  point  can  be  made  that 
long  service  does  not  necessarily  produce  ex- 
pertise. Natural  ability,  devoted  interest,  and 
appUed  study  do.  I  suspect  Kefauver  was 
right  in  predicting  that  most  committee 
chairmen  would  be  re-elected  on  the  basis  of 
proved  expertise  whether  the  system  of  sen- 
iority prevailed  or  not.  But  to  assume  that 
the  man  longest  in  service  on  a  committee  is 
therefore  the  most  expert  in  handling  the 
business  of  that  committee  Is  to  present  an 
argument  based  on  something  other  than 
hard  logic.  Expertise,  harmony,  and  continu- 
ity from  one  Congress  to  the  next  are  all 
desirable  factors  in  determining  leadership 
positions.  However,  as  Professor  Holcombe 
notes,  party  leaders 

".  .  .  are  not  necessarUy  the  ablest  mem- 
bers of  the  party.  They  may  even  be  gro- 
tesquely unsulted  for  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Important  committees  on  which  they 
happen  to  serve.  They  may  be  out  of  sym- 
pathy with,  or  even  bitterly  opposed  to,  the 
measures  favored  by  the  majority  of  their 
feUow  partisans.  They  may  be  suffering 
grievously  from  the  Infirmities  of  old  age."  >• 

Next,  the  argument  that  seniority  prevents 
log-rolling  and  dissension  within  the  politi- 
cal parties : 

"Abolition  of  the  rule  (sic)  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  log-rolling,  factional  fights,  and 
political  trading  on  a  grand  scaJe.  "The  dan- 
ger,' writes  Professor  Chamberlain,  'that 
most  committee  places  would  go  to  those 
who  were  chosen  with  specific  bills  or  policies 
in  mind  would  be  real  and  would  be  suspect- 
ed even  where  it  did  not  exist.  The  bitter 
personal  feelings  engendered  by  an  open 
contest  for  committee  places  would  compli- 
cate party  management,  and  there  would  be 
delay  In  beginning  work  In  each  new  Con- 
gress until  personal  and  sectional  quarrels 
could  be  smoothed  out.'  The  rule  provides 
a  kind  of  automatic  protocol,  like  one's  place 
at  table  at  a  state  dinner  or  the  order  of 
appearance  of  counsel  before  the  Supreme 
Court,  which  settles  harmoniously  the  prob- 
lem of  priority  without  dispute  or  contro- 
versy and  without  Jeopardizing  morale."  " 

Galloway  effectively  rebuts  this  argument 
by  pointing  out  that.  Indeed, 

"One  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  of  the 
seniority  system  Is  that  it  destroys  party 
reeponslbUity  or  prevents  political  parties 
from  performing  their  campaign  promises. 
For  If  the  chairmen  of  committees  owe  their 
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ohl,^»n  /    '.^""L^l  °^*^^  «.mmltt«e  forceful  yet  atill  disconcerting  conclusion:  the    power    of    co^itteT^alZen'-  ^ol^ 

genS^^  '^U  "^oSat^'e  ^Z  T  the'U"  ,  "*'''*  ''""^".'^'  ^'^"'^^^  '"^^  '^"^  """^^  ^  ^^^  *°  ^^^  ^^^^ree  the  UnUtat^  ImJSel 

n!,^^w«=  Ji?,^     K     <-  i^i^-,^**^*  ^'  *''**'■  *  '^^^^  ag&lnst  seniority  as  many  of  the  actually  curtail  the  authority  of  comnilttee 

^J^  ^   fZ  "^^  ^^YL?°^^°^  *^^  *=*'*''-  *=''"^«  °^  ^^«  «y«**«^  ^"^  to  Claim    Chair-  chairmen.  In  fact,  the  symptoms  St  b|! 

^s?«.,^  n^^r^  ""^      l?^"  ^'f^,  ''^^'*  *^  '"""  *"«  °''*"  "'^  t'^^  ^^-^"ge  t^"^  tl^elr  ool-  cause  the  "dlseas;"  is  silll  w?tTu^  For  «- 

^  «,  .t  =T  ^H^'"''*«''^-.-  ■     J'  l*a^r^ti'P  leagues,    and   yet    with   luck    a   number    of  ample.  Rule  H  of  the  SUndlng  Rules  of  the 

wil^of  tie  ma^orUv'Ta  lL?f.:^?f  ''S^*'  ^T'^'LT'''  '^'  ^^'^^'^'^  °"^  ^°'  chairman-  House  provide*  that  committelst^  Lall^ 

thin  .„.h  .^  ^  /,  L,       .  '^«*«"*"v«  ^^^V'  Ships.  The  districts  which  produce  chairmen  appointed  "by  majority  vote  of  the  commlt- 

"-^^.r"^  overweighting  Is  a  serlc«s  mat-  are  not  as  stagnant  as  is*^  often  suggested,  tee.  .  .  without  regard  to  polltlcaTlf^fSns 

.    ,           ,    .  and  the  degree  of  party  unity  and  presiden-  and  solely  on  the  basis  of  fitness  to  perform 

AS  for  seniority  providing  a  "kind  of  auto-  tlal  support  among  chairmen  is  not  as  low  the  duties  of  the  office 

matlc  protocol."  it  is  precisely  the  rigidity  as  many  believe.  The  picture,  however,  is  far  In  spite  of  this  language,  committee  chalr- 

and     TOmplacency     which     any    automatic  from  the  Ideal   held   by  the  proponents  of  men  may  and  do  appoint  staff  without  ap- 

method    of   selectdon    Imposes    or   conduces  majority  rule."  >•  proval  of  the  fiUl  committee.  Again  the  Rules 

that  we  are  trying  to  get  away  from.  The  Occasionally,  arguments  by  supporters  of  clearly  state  that 

problem  of  "Jeopardizing  morale,"  It  should  the  seniority  system  attempt  to  Justify  it  bv  "No  measure  or  recommendation  shall  be 
be  noted,  will  remain  as  long  as  Congrefse  re-  poinUng  out  that  "It  Is  no  more  than  fair  reported  from  any  committee  unless  a  ma- 
fuses  to  deal  with  the  conduct  of  its  Mem-  or  Just  that  Members  who  have  been  in  Con-  Jorlty  of  the  committee  were  actually 
bers  at  least  by  establishing  a  code  of  ethics  gress  a  long  Ume  should  be  rewarded  with  present." 

and  grappling  with  the  actual,  not  talked  committee  chairmanships."  "  As  far  as  I  am  In  spite  of  this  language,  committee  chair- 
about,  restructuring  of  its  organization  and  concerned,  this  argument  has  been  demol-  men  may  and  do  work  by  proxies.  "The 
procedures  in  keeping  with  the  changing  ishad  in  one  memorable  sentence  by  Senator  fault,"  Casslus  reminded  Brutus,  "is  not  In 
"'nes.  Core:  our  stars,  but  In  ourselves,  that  we  are  un- 

The  Insulation  argument  runs  as  follows:  "A  rule  by  which  a  member  for  no  reason  derlings." 

"Committee  chairmen  are  reelected  to  Con-  except  seniority  automatically  becomes  chair-  Another  form  of  gnawing  at  the  edges  Is 

gress  because  their  constituents  desire  to  re-  nian  of  a  committee  and  so  remains  until  seen  in  the  proposals  to  limit  the  number 

tain  the   power  and  prestige  of  their  office,  death  or  defeat  is  Indefensible  In  principle."  "  °'^  terms  a  committee  chairman  may  serve,  or 

Long  and  continued  service  In  Congress  and  ^s  for  the  last-ditch  cry  that  "The  senior-  ^°  force  him  to  retire  at  a  certain  age.  Again, 

the  local  benefits  derived  therefrom  would  be  ^^y  rule  is  neither  absolute  nor  Invariable;  on  ^  *n  the  attempt  to  limit  the  chairman's 

discouraged    by   abolition    of    the   seniority  many  occasions  the  House  has  Ignored  this  powers,  the  attempt  to  limit  his  length  of 

system."'*  rule  and  designated  members  of  low  com-  service    attacks    only    the   periphery   of   the 

Proponents  of  this  theory  argue  that  be-  n^'^'^e  rank  as  chairmen."  Dr.  Gallowav  was  problem.  Granted,  a  limitation  of  terms  or 

cause   Members   from   so-called   "safe"   dls-  ^^^^  ^  record  in  his  authoritative  book  only  age  does  have  merit,  but  not  as  a  "solution" 

tricts  are  In  almost  no  danger  of  being  re-  '^'^^  such  deviation — and   i,hat   occurred   In  ^°  '•'h*  seniority  problem, 

moved  from  office,  they  are  free  to  exercise  }921— since  the  practice  of  seniority  took  root  alternatives  to  the  sENioRrrY  system 

Judgment  that  will  result  m  legislation  In  the  m  the  House  in  1910.'^  Pr>ctiiiatin,T    fv,,<.<.    ko.. 

national  Interest.                        g^siation  in  the  ^.^^^    ^^  ^  ^           ^^^  "Members  with  .abmtf  whfrh  ^^LJ^L  P^^^^^l^'tes- 

•me  argument  would  have  some  validity  if  !?^  ««-"=«  ^--«  greater  prestige  and   in-  ,^^'^1;,  Txpertenfe    loylltf  to  the' nat?^^^^^^ 

we  could  accept  the  premise  that  Members  ^"^^"^^  ^^^  ""^^  members."  To  dispute  this,  interest  rather  than  to S  or  ^«ftinn«,  fn 

representing  non-mar|lnal  districts  were  In!  Senate  historian  George  Haynes  has  *-ritten:  terestT  and  a  seiS^of  pSLl  refnoSm; 

sulated.  also,  from  the  pressures  of  Important  ,,  ^^^''^  ^^  *^^  '""'^^  °^  l0B'<=  ^  the  senior-  to  execute   partV  covenante   Uth    t^^n^^^^ 

lobby  groups  and  sectional   bias.   Unfon^  i^f  ^"^«^  It  usually  brings  to  the  headship  of  ^e"  ^Galloway    r^«    sJve^  coSvaw; 

n^tely.  Members  are  often  removed  from  fear  .^Ls^T^xr^eH.n.rT  :"'°J'^  ^v."^  "^^  ^^^«<^s  ot  tZe!u^commilt^  chairmen 

of  reprisal  at  the  polls  only  because  they  ^„!^vf,.m,  f^  f^    h        .  ^^^"'iK  ^he  special  i.  Automatic  elevation  by  seniority 

share  the  parochial  prejudices  of  their  con-  P«>blems  In  J ts  domain.  .      .   (But)    servile  g.  Election  from  the  floor 

stltuents.  Which  may  or  may  not  coincide  comp  lance  with  the  seniority  rule  involves  3.  SelectlMi  bTa  c^mTlttee  on  commlt- 

wlth  the  national  platform  of  the  Member's  ftf^^^"^'  <;^ances.  It  Is  a  limited  appeal  to  tees  '*^'^"*^  °^  *  committee  on  commlt- 

party  or  reflect  a  national  consensus.  As  Pro-  :„}°l-  "  ^P^^s  merely  duration  of  service  4.' Appointment    by    the    Speaker    of    the 

fessor  Dahl  writes,  °^  ^^^  conunittee-not  In  the  least  does  it  House  and  the  oresldlnl  offirprTnf  th«  sJn 

such  vaUdity  as  this  argument  has  must  S^.^"  ^P^^^  -'^'^"^  -  ^'-^  ^^^  ^^-  f^Tor    by'^he'^^Tmy    le^Iers  \n'  Sch 

apply  entirely  to  the  question  of  rationality,  ""'"*'■  chamber). 

not  that  of  responsibility.  For  often  enough,  gnawing  at  the  edges  5.  Automatic  rotation  In  office  at  perl- 
it  may  be  the  old  and  senior  member  who  is  Testifying  before  a  Senate  committee  dur-  odlc  intervals. 

most  at  odds  with  the  bulk  of  his  party  and  *ng  hearings   18  years  ago  to  evaluate  the  6.  Secret  election  by  committee  members 

the  platform  on  which  that  party  was  elected  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  Sena-  7.  Secret  election  by  party  caucus 

to  govern  the  coixntry.  By  erecting  seniority  *°r  Robert  LaFollette,  chairman  of  the  joint  We  may  eliminate  the  firet  three  posslblU- 

into  a  principle,   committees  may  be  con-  committee  from  which  the  Act  had  come,  ties,  as  the  svstem  now  In  effect  Is  a  combl- 

verted.  In  effect,  into  associations  of  members  plaintively  told  his  coUeagues:  nation  of  this  trio:  committee  chairmen  are 

responsible  only  to  their  own  constituents,  "We  were  unable  to  get  any  substantial  "elected"  from  the  floor  after  the  respective 

not.  In  any  meaningful  sense,  to  the  national  agreement  on  methods  to  improve  the  senior-  committees  on  committees  have  submitted 

electorate  as  a  whole."  ity   system   in    the   selection    of   committee  their    lists,   which   were    dictated    in    party 

A    study    by    Congressional    Quarterly  of  chairmen.  .  .  .  The  committee  had  a  great  caucus  by  application  of  the  "law"  of  se- 

Urban-Suburban-Rural    House    Districts    In  many  suggestions  made  to  it  .  .  .  but  frankly,  nlorlty. 

1963   showed   the   following  distribution   of  ^  have  never  seen  a  solution  which  I  thought  Appointment  by  the  Speaker  (No.  4)   has 

House  chairmanships  and  ranking  minority  '■'as  better  than  the  disease."  flunked  the  test  of  history,  as  seen  in  the  1910 

positions  In  the  second  session  of  the  88th  Unfortunately,  the  result  of  the  1946  Act  revolt  against  Speaker  Cannon. 

Congress:  was  to  treat  the  symptoms  rather  than  the  The   rotation   plan   has    a   great   deal   of 

Chairmen  (Democrats):  disease.  This  is  illustrated  In  the  following  merit,  notwithstanding   its   automatic   fea- 

Urban    4  excerpts   from    testimony    of    George    H>    E.  ture.  According  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act, 

Suburban IIII.IIII"^"!"'  "      1  Smith,  former  staff  director  of  the  Senate  the  chairmanship  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 

Rural  - '"     17  Republican  Policy  Committee,  in  the  course  Atomic     Energy     must     alternate     between 

Ranking  minorir,,  ir>l^,^huZ^V. "  °^  ^^^^^  ^^"^^  hearings:  House  and  Senate  In  succeeding  Congresses. 

Urban  '"'"""^^  (Republican) :  -under  the  Reorganization  Act  .  .  .  the  Three   Senators   and   three   Representetlves 

Suburban                a  P°^'"  °^  the  chairman  is  shared  by  the  com-  have  filled  tbe  post  with  distinction  In  the 

Rural                            R  mlttee  as  a  whole.  He  cannot  appoint  the  ten  years  of  the  committee's  existence.  Testl- 

"" '5  staff  without   committee   approval   ...  He  fylng   before   the   Joint   Committee  on  the 

_^       *       ♦       J  cannot  work  by  proxies  ...  He  cannot  re-  Organization  of  Congress  last  year,  present 

rootnotes  at  end  of  article.  port  a  measure  unless  a  majority  of  the  com-  JCAE  Chairman  Chet  Hollfleld  noted: 
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"Each  of  my  colleckgues  In  the  chairman- 
ship has  brought  talents  and  Ideas  and  re- 
sourcefulness to  the  Job.  Each  has  gamed 
valuable  experience  In.  the  chairmanship 
role.  Each  has  been  responsive  to  and  con- 
siderate of  other  committee  members'  Ideas 
and  suggestions.  The  understanding  that  the 
chairman's  tenure  was  alternating  rather 
than  contlnuoufl  prevented  the  growth  of 
complacency  and  inspired  each  chairman  to 
excel  In  performance."  " 

This  would  be  an  acceptable  alternative 
to  selection  by  strict  seniority. 

Two  other  methods  seem  to  me  to  present 
attractive  alternatives  to  the  seniority  sys- 
tem: election  of  committee  chairmen  by  se- 
cret ballot  within  the  respective  party 
caucuses,  and  election  by  secret  ballot  within 
each  committee.  The  former  has  the  advan- 
tage of  strengthening  the  role  of  the  parties 
In  the  legislative  process,  but  it  carries  some 
dangers  of  potential  factionalism  and  swap- 
ping of  state  delegations.  However,  this  alter- 
native has  been  advanced  by  the  highly  re- 
spected American  Assembly  of  Coltunbla  Uni- 
versity, by  many  political  scientists,  and  by 
some  Members  of  Congress  Certainly,  it  is 
vastly  preferable  to  the  strict  application  of 
seniority. 

I  am  personally  inclined  to  favor  selection 
of  committee  chairmen  by  secret  ballot  of  the 
members  of  each  committee.  Each  of  the 
standing  committees  of  the  House  is  a  semi- 
autonomous  body  with  Its  own  unique  prob- 
lems and  special  nornis.  Committee  members, 
by  observing  each  other  at  close  range  in  the 
dally  operations  of  the  committee,  would 
seem  to  me  to  be  in  the  best  position  to 
Judge  the  qualifications  necesssiry  for  their 
chairman,  and  they  certainly  are  aware  of 
intelligence  or  personality  traits  which  are 
often  important  to  a  smooth-working  rela- 
tionship. Committees  are  the  workshops  of 
Congress;  their  members  should  determine 
who  should  be  seated  at  the  head  of  the 
worktable. 

However,  this  warning  applies  to  any  and 
all  methods  of  selecting  committee  chair- 
men: as  long  as  Members  of  Congress  agree 
among  themselves  to  elevate  their  colleagues 
according  to  length  of  service,  no  amend- 
ment of  House  rules  will  abolish  the  rite. 
Neither  will  the  problem  be  solved  by  such 
peripheral  attacks  as  the  attempt  to  establish 
uniform  procedures  for  all  committees  or  to 
force  chairmen  to  retire  at  a  certain  age.  As 
we  have  seen  from  the  operation  of  the  1946 
Act,  the  first  cannot  be  enforced;  the  second, 
unfortunately,  is  directed  at  senility  rather 
than  seniority. 

Si>eakers,  majority  leaders  and  minority 
leaders,  have  long  been  elected  by  the  usual 
democratic  process  of  casting  a  ballot,  with 
each  party  electing  Its  own.  It  Is  a  tribute  to 
the  ability  and  integrity  of  the  Members 
that  highly  qualified  men  have  uniformly 
emerged  in  these  positions  of  general  leader- 
ship. It  would  seem  that  a  similar  system  in 
the  committee  structure  would  serve  to 
strengthen  the  operations  of  the  legislative 
branch.  A  responsible  legislative  body  must 
make  every  effort  to  avoid  even  the  occa- 
sional disaster  that  Is  catised  by  the  blind 
application  of  the  seniority  "rule."  The  con- 
tention has  been  made  that  perhaps  ambi- 
tiou»  and  unscrupulous  members  would 
tratte  their  votes  for  the  next  twenty  years 
In  exchange  for  votes  to  become  chairman. 
That  has  never  been  the  operation  of  the 
Congress  as  a  whole  in  the  election  of  minor- 
ity and  majority  leaders  or  the  Speaker,  and 
there  is  absolutely  no  basis  for  believing 
that  it  would  happen  in  the  individual  com- 
mittees. 

In  closing,  the  words  of  Etouglass  Cater 
seem  to  me  to  present  a  most  eloquent  argu- 
ment for  abolishing  the  seniority  system:  . 

"Mostly  the  reporter  comes  to  accept  a 
certain  amount  of  mystery  about  the  way 


the  House  works.  He  observes  the  nvimerous 
impediments  that  have  been  placed  in  the 
way  of  majority  rule  and  the  cumbersome 
procedures  for  getting  around  these  Impedi- 
ments. But  he  can  never  be  sure  when  the 
seeming  frustration  of  majority  rule  is  sim- 
ply the  working  of  a  silent  majority  within 
the  membership.  One  thing  Is  clear.  More 
than  in  the  Senate,  raw  power  in  the  House 
is  vested  in  a  group  of  chieftains,  a  dozen  or 
so,  who  are  pretty  much  unknown  to  the 
public  at  large.  Men  of  vast  seniority,  they 
mostly  represent  small  rural  districts  where 
their  selgnloral  rights  are  seldom  challenged. 
They  tend  to  view  their  power  as  a  personal 
accomplishment  .  .  ."  ^' 

It  is  a  little  difficult  to  say  with  pride  that 
ours  is  a  government  of  laws  and  not  of  men 
when  power  and  prestige  in  Congress  are  not 
won,  as  they  should  be.  through  diligent, 
intelligent  achievement,  but  are  rather 
"awarded"  to  the  winners  of  the  continuing 
race  against  time. 
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be  held  responsible  for  fidelity  to  their  cam- 
paign pledges,  then  party  platforms  are  a 
snare  and  a  delusion  and  public  confidence 
In  the  party  system  will  wither  away." 

»U.S.  Congress.  Senate.  Hearings  before 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  of 
Congress,  Part  2.  May  17.  1965. 

"  Cater.  Douglass,  "Spotlight  on  the  House."' 
The  Reporter,  September  28, 1961. 

SENioRrrY  AS  A  Basis  for  Selecting  CoMMir- 
TEE  Chairmen:   Pros  and  Cons 
Presented  below  are  the  arguments  often 
raised  by  those  who  favor  or  oppose  the  op- 
eration of  the  seniority  system  in  Congress. 

PRO 

1.  Service  to  constituents 

(a)  "Long  service  on  committees  brings 
members  in  contact  with  the  personnel  of  the 
several  departments  and  helps  them  to  be  of 
service  In  many  little  and  some  big  ways  to 
their  constituents  back  home."  (George  Gal- 
loway, The  Legislative  Process  in  Congress) 

(b)  "Committee  chairmen  are  sometimes 
reelected  to  Congress  because  their  constitu- 
ents desire  to  retain  the  power  and  prestige 
of  their  office.  Long  and  continued  service 
in  Congress  would  be  discouraged  by  aboli- 
tion of  the  seniority  system."  (Hearings, 
Joint  Committee.  1945) 

2.  Promotes  legislative  harmony 

(a)  "The  most  telling  argument  of  the 
proponents  of  seniority  is  that  the  system 
promotes  legislative  harmony.  It  prevents 
hurt  feelings  on  the  part  of  those  passed 
over  In  the  struggle  for  appointment,  and  in- 
cidentally. It  keeps  pressure  groups  out  of 
the  struggle.  As  a  result  it  helps  to  create 
groups  out  of  the  struggle.  As  a  result  it 
helps  to  create  a  more  cooperative  atmos- 
phere, both  In  the  legislative  body  as  a 
whole,  and  on  th»  various  committees.  Com- 
mittees can  act  as  more  of  a  unit,  and  In 
a  more  non-partisan  manner."  (George 
Goodwin,  The  Seniority  System  in  Congress) 

(b)  "The  adjustment  of  rival  claims  must 
precede  the  adjustment  of  major  conflicts 
without  being  permitted  to  divert  attention 
for  long  from  the  larger  ttisk  at  hand.  Some 
harmony  within  the  legislature — mcluding 
agreement  on  the  location  of  Internal  au- 
thority— must  exist  before  the  legislature 
can  Itself  promote  harmony  between  con- 
flicting groups."  (Roland  Young,  The  Amer- 
ican Congress) 

"Fundamentally,  the  seniority  system 
avoids  the  waste  implicit  In  instability  of 
committee  composition  and  management.  It 
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Invokes  the  presumption  that,  other  things 
being  equal,  the  man  or  woman  with  the 
greatest  experience  In  a  particular  Job  to 
best  fitted  to  participate  In  and  lead  In  Its 
performance."  (Emanual  Celler,  The  Senior- 
ity Rule  in  Conffress) 

(c)  "It  has  often  been  suggested  that 
chairmen  of  committees  be  Hected  by  the 
committees.  In  that  event  the  element  of 
personalities  and  favoritism  would  come  Into 
play,  and  there  would  be  log-rolling  and 
electioneering  for  the  votes  of  the  commit- 
tee members  by  those  who  wanted  to  be 
chairmen.  If  the  Senate  should  adopt  that 
method  I  doubt  very  much  that  It  would 
adhere  to  It  very  long,  because  It  would  re- 
sult In  a  very  unsatisfactory  situation.  Jeal- 
pusles,  ambitions,  and  all  the  frallltles  of  hu- 
man nature  would  crop  out  In  the  elec- 
tioneering methods  of  men  who  wanted  to 
be  chairmen  of  committees."  (Senator  Alben 
BarUey,  Congressional  Record) 

3.  Experience  and  expertise 

(a)  "This  much  can  be  said  In  favor  of 
rule  by  seniority:  the  law  of  averages  works 
in  its  favor.  In  many  cases,  because  of  knowl- 
edge and  skill  acquired  during  years  of 
grappling  with  problems  that  regularly  come 
before  his  committee,  the  man  who  Is  handed 
the  chairmanship  through  seniority  In  most 
cases  would  be  chosen  for  the  post  by  any 
system  of  more  democratic  election  that 
might  be  devised."  (Estes  Kefauver  and  Jack 
Levin,  A  Twentieth  Century  Congress) 

(b)  "Long  service  on  a  committee  develops 
a  certain  expertness  on  particular  problems. 
The  older  members  have  acquired  an  ac- 
quaintance with  most  subjects  likely  to  come 
before  the  committee  and  with  the  jjersonall- 
ttes  and  private  Interests  with  whom  it  has 
to  deal.  There  Is  also  the  gain  which  comes 
from  "members  becoming  acquainted  with 
one  another  and  learning  how  to  work  to- 
gether. The  committee  becomes  more  of  a 
unit  as  Its  membership  becomes  more  stable, 
and  It  Is  easier  to  develop  a  nonpartisan  at- 
titude toward  legislative  projects."  (George 
Oalloway,  Congress  at  the  Crossroads) 

"Of  course,  seniority  does  have  its  bene- 
ficial Bide.  It  cannot  and  should  not  be  dis- 
carded. One  needs  experience  In  being  a 
United  States  Representative,  Just  as  physi- 
cians or  computer-data  analysts  do.  Knowl- 
edge presumably  generates  competence  and 
special  skills.  (Richard  Boiling,  Power  In  the 
House) 

(c)  "The  committee  chairman  to  always 
the  most  experienced  majority  party  oom- 
mlttee  member  If  not  always  the  most  ex- 
pert. Committees  consider  bills,  not  policy 
In  the  round,  and  this  places  a  premium  on 
detailed  and  highly  technical  knowledge  of 
earlier  statutes,  the  legislative  history  of 
similar  bills,  relevant  administrative  rulings 
on  court  decisions,  and  the  like.  Congress 
rarely  considers  an  entirely  new  issue.  Years 
of  service  on  the  same  committee  Is  a  liberal 
education  In  the  politics  of  a  particular 
field."  (Donald  Matthews,  U.S.  Senators  and 
Their  World) 

4.  Serves  to  protect  legislators 

(a)  "The  seniority  system  acts  to  protect 
a  person  who  might  be  In  some  danger  of 
being  dtocrlmlnated  against  for  any  extrane- 
ous reason.  Thto,  of  course.  Includes  protec- 
tion of  the  deviate  from  the  norm  of  party 
doctrine,  or  the  majority  view  among  a 
party.  It  has  protection  for  the  imusual 
guy."  (Randall  Ripley,  Power  in  the  Senate) 

(b)  "The  seniority  system  also  has  the 
virtue  of  not  being  arbitrary.  To  a  notable 
extent  it  to  predictable  and  definite.  Every 
member  after  a  period  of  service  knows 
where  ha  stands  and  what  should  be  hto  line 
of  progression.  He  can  devote  energy  and 
study  to  the  field,  secxire  In  the  knowledge 
that  as  long  as  l^e  remains  In  Congress 
the  time  spent  Ih  developing  his  com- 
mittee specialty  win  not  be  wasted  by 
the  arbitrary  decision  of  some  one  person 


or   group   of  persons."    (Joe   E^vlns,   Under- 
standing Congress) 

"The  seniority  rule  has  the  added  virtue 
of  being  objective.  It  automatically  elimi- 
nates the  Intrigues,  deals,  and  compromises 
that  characterize  election  campaigns." 
(Emanuel  Celler,  The  Seniority  Rule  in 
Congress) 

5.  Proposed  changes  likely  to  create  more 
problems 

(a)  "If  the  present  more  or  lees  automatic 
system  of  appointment  and  preferment  were 
to  be  abandoned,  the  jud^ent  of  fitness 
would  have  to  be  placed  ih  the  hands  of 
some  one  man  or  group  of  men.  Does  it 
seem  likely  that  such  a  system  would  pro- 
duce well-balanced  committees?  I  think  not, 
and  most  members  hold  a  similar  view  on 
thto  subject."  (Joe  Evins,  Understanding 
Congress) 

(b)  "I  would  like  to  make  the  observation 
at  thto  Ume  that  personally  I  have  Ustened 
with  a  great  deal  of  Interest  to  all  these  peo- 
ple who  want  to  limit  terms  or  substitute 
something  else  for  seniority.  I  am  about  as 
Junior  a  Member  as  you  can  get  and  certainly 
I  am  the  most  junior  member  of  this  special 
committee,  certainly  as  far  as  service  in  the 
Congress  to  concerned,  but  I  am  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  the  one  thing  that  every- 
body who  to  opposed  to  the  seniority  system 
falls  to  come  up  with  to  a  better  solution.  We 
have  a  Itot  of  five  suggestions  here  the  other 
day  just  ticked  off  like  that  about  the 
seniority  system  but  mostly  in  a  critical  vein 
and  certainly  there  are  areas  where  it  does 
not  function,  perhaps,  even  to  the  majority's 
satisfaction.  But  the  lack  of  a  bett»  method 
or  substitution  therefore  is  Impressing  me 
more  and  more  as  we  go  on  with  these  hear- 
ings." (Representative  Durward  Hall,  Joint 
Conamlttee,  1965) 

6.  Maintains  congressional  integrity 

(a)  "The  seniority  system  to  the  only  way 
to  prevent  committees  from  becoming  a  rub- 
ber stamp  for  the  speaker  and  the  White 
House.  Congressional  committees  can  be  free 
to  amend,  refine  and  improve  bills  only  If 
they  are  not  made  too  responsive  to  strong 
leadership  controto."  (Washington  Post, 
March  16.1970) 

(b)  "Seniority  helps  to  Insulate  the  Con- 
gress from  encroachments  by  the  White 
House  and  other  quarters.  At  present,  a  Pres- 
ident will  not  seek  dismissal  of  a  conunlttee 
chairman  who  does  not  supiK>rt  his  program 
since  such  an  effort  would  be  futile.  How- 
ever, nonautomatic  chairmanships  would 
open  the  door  to  Interference  In  Congres- 
sional affairs  by  the  Chief  Executive,  espe- 
cially where  he  to  a  member  of  the  ma- 
jority party."  (DSO  Study,  Congressional 
Record) 

(c)  "There  to  no  need  of  outside  control 
over  committee  chairmen  because  committee 
members  themselves  can  spur  or  veto  an  im- 
responsive  or  obetruotlontot  ohairman." 
(DSO  Study,  Congressional  Record) 

CON 

1.  Obstacle  to  party  responsibility 

(a)  "One  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  of  the 
seniority  system  to  that  it  destroys  party  re- 
sponsibility or  prevents  political  parties  from 
performing  their  campaign  promises.  For  if 
the  chairmen  of  committees  owe  their  places 
not  to  their  political  parties  but  to  the  acci- 
dent of  tenure,  then  they  can  follow  their 
ovnx  inclinations  on  legislative  matters  and 
disregard  the  platform  pledges  and  legisla- 
tive program  of  the  party  leaders."  (George 
Galloway,  Congress  at  the  Crossroads) 

(b)  "One  major  conaequence  of  the  se- 
niority rule,  then,  to  to  distribute  committee 
chairmanships  to  members  who  may,  and  do 
on  certain  issues  (but  not  all) ,  reflect  a 
minority  position  of  the  party  caucus." 
(Louto  Froman,  The  Conffressional  Process) 

(c)  "The  aeniorlty  system  produces  a  large 


nimiber  of  chairmen  who  are  representative 
of  only  one  element  of  the  party,  «nd  that, 
generally,  a  minority  element.  They  represent 
"stagnant"  dtotrlcts  made  safe  by  reatrictlons 
on  voting,  by  a  one-party  monopoly,  by  the 
ascendancy  of  a  major  interest  group,  or  by 
an  efiTective  rural  or  urban  political  machine. 
Thus,  the  leaders  of  Congress,  produced  by 
the  seniority  system,  are  almost  guaranteed 
to  oppose  the  President,  regardless  of  party, 
and  a  new  non-constltutlonal  dimension  is 
added  to  our  constitutional  system  of  separa- 
tion of  powers."  (George  Goodwin,  The  Se- 
niority System  In  Congress) 

(d)  "The  seniority  system  has  fragmented 
and  diffused  power  in  the  House,  thereby 
crippling  effective  leadership  and  maldng  it 
impossible  to  present  and  pursue  a  coherent 
legtolatlve  program.  (DSG  Study,  Congres- 
sional Record) 

2.  Undemooratio 

(a)  "In  America's  continuing  experiment 
In  democracy,  the  seniority  system  operates 
to  elevate  men  to  positions  of  leadership  in 
Congress  without  regard  to  any  qualification 
except  length  of  service.  As  presently  prac- 
ticed, the  system  is  unsound,  Infiexlble,  un- 
democratic, and  certainly  discouraging  to 
junior  Members  of  Congress.  Even  the  law  of 
the  Jungle  operates  on  a  higher  level  than  the 
"law*  of  seniority:  the  first  at  least  works  to 
assure  survival  of  the  fittest;  the  latter  oper- 
ates only  to  assure  survival  of  the  oldest." 
(John  Lindsay  In  We  Propose:  A  Modem 
Congress) 

(b)  "The  system  denies  competent  younger 
men  a  chance  to  exercise  their  leadership 
talents  at  the  time  In  life  when  they  are  most 
able  to  meet  the  rigors  of  the  job.  It  to  there- 
fore wasteful  and  InefBclent."  (DSG  Study, 
Congressional  Record) 

3.  No  correlation  with  competency 

(a)  "The  seniority  rule  often  gives  power 
to  the  weak  enfeebled  members  of  Congress 
Instead  of  those  who  are  young  and  healthy. 
In  addition,  the  rule  has  several  times  ad- 
vanced to  chairmanships  men  who  were  later 
proved  totally  unfit  for  public  office."  (Daniel 
Berman,  In  Congress  Assembled) 

(B)  "The  seniority  system  to  no  guarantee 
that  chairmen  will  be  well  qualified.  A  hardy 
constitution  and  the  ability  to  get  reelected 
In  the  home  district  do  not  necessarily  fit  a 
man  to  preside  over  committee  meetings  or 
to  defend  committee  reports  on  the  fioor.  If 
the  system  puts  so  much  emphasto  on  ex- 
perience, why,  ask  the  critics,  to  a  man  who 
leaves  to  take  an  administrative  post,  but 
who  returns  later  to  Congress,  given  little  or 
no  credit  for  his  previous  experience?" 
(George  Goodwin,  The  Seniority  System  in 
Congress). 
4.  Produces   chairmen   unrepresentative  of 

and  unresponsive  to  the  public  interest 

(a)  "At  a  time  when  other  American  in- 
stitutions are  turning  over  the  reins  of  lead- 
ership to  younger  men,  the  leaders  of  Con- 
gress have  been  getting  older.  Thiis  the  sys- 
tem aggravates  the  tensions  and  strains  in 
the  society  at  large,  especially  when  It  pro- 
duces powerful  chairmen  who  are  hostile  to 
change  and  dedicated  to  protecting  and  pre- 
serving the  status  quo."  (DSG  Study,  Con- 
ffressional  Record) 

(b)  "These  old  men  have  got  everything 
so  tied  down  you  can't  do  anything.  I  never 
realized  how  few  people  ran  things  back 
here.  There  are  488  members  but  about  40 
call  all  the  shots  and  they're  nearly  all 
around  70  or  80.  They're  the  committee 
chairmen  and  the  ranldng  members.  Don't 
mtoiinderstand  me.  These  men  have  been 
damn  good  Congressmen  and  served  theli 
people  and  their  country  well.  But  it's  time 
for  them  to  get  out."  (Representative  Evwett 
Burkhalter,  Washington  Post,  AprU  3,  1064) 

5.  Deters  recruitment  of  legislators 
(a)  "It  is  charged  by  some  that  the  em- 
phasto on  seniority  deters  good  men  from 
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seeking  congressional  careers  becavise  they 
do  not  reltoh  what  a  legislator  once  called 
'the  humble  and  unrewarding  roles  6f 
freshmen.'  (Daniel  Berman,  In  Congress  As- 
sembled).  Senator  Richard  Neuberger  has 
written  that  this  factor  was  to  blame  for  the 
decisions  of  two  former  presidential  candi- 
dates— Thomas  E.  Dewey  and  Adlal  E. 
Stevenson — not  to  run  for  the  Senate.  (Rich- 
ard Neuberger,  A  Senator's  Case  Against 
Seniority) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Bingham). 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of 
all,  I  would  like  to  express  my  admira- 
tion for  the  gentleman  managing  the 
bill,  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
SisK) .  He  deserres  great  credit  from  all 
of  us  for  permitting  this  debate  to  con- 
tinue without  making  a  motion  to  close 
debate  as  he  was  being  urged  to  do  by 
some  Members.  An  afternoon  was  surely 
not  too  much  time  to  spend  on  an  Issue 
of  this  importance.  The  debate  has  been 
a  good  one.  Many  good  speeches  have 
been  made  and  some  nonsensical  ones. 

I  agree  with  much  of  what  has  been 
said  about  the  Irratlonabllity  of  the  sys- 
tem whereby  length  of  sei-vice  Is  the  sole 
criterion  by  which  committee  chairmen 
are  selected.  Surely  this  system  is  one  of 
the  main  reasons  why  the  American  peo- 
ple, especially  young  people,  have  little 
respect  for  the  Congress. 

The  problem,  of  course,  Is  what  to  do 
about  it. 

The  proposal  which  has  been  made  by 
the  gentlemaui  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Schwen- 
GEL)  whereby  the  majority  members  of 
each  committee  would  select  the  chair- 
man from  the  top  senior  members.  Is  a 
thoughtful  one,  but  I  do  not  think  it 
should  be  accepted,  mainly  because  it 
would  Interfere  with  the  role  and  respon- 
sibility of  the  majority  caucus, 

I  do  support  the  Reuss  amendment.  At 
first,  I  thought  this  amendment  was  not 
very  significant,  but  I  support  it  now 
with  enthusiasm  after  hearing  some  of 
the  attacks  made  upon  it  by  those  who 
regard  the  seniority  system  as  sacro- 
sanct. Surely  it  would  make  sense  to  in- 
clude in  our  rules  the  language  proposed 
by  the  Reuss  amendment  that  seniority 
should  not  be  the  Sole  consideration  In 
electing  committee  chairmen.  This 
would  not  detract  from  the  responsibility 
of  the  majority  party  in  selecting  com- 
mittee chairmen. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Jacobs) . 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  story 
^is  told  of  a  lawyer  who  revealed  the 
greatest  lawsuit  he  ever  tried.  He  said  it 
took  6  weeks  to  put  in  the  evidence  and 
2  days  for  the  closing  arguments  and  the 
Jury  was  out  for  2  weeks.  The  fellow  who 
was  being  told  the  story  said  "Well,  what 
happened  to  the  defendant?" 

The  lawyer  said,  "Oh,  him?  Well,  they 
hanged  him,  but  it  was  the  greatest  law- 
suit I  ever  tried." 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  seems  to  me  most  of 
this  debate  has  been  about  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  caucuses  and  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  institution.  They  did  away 
with  the  Institution  of  slavery.  It  is  the 
institution  of  seniority  that  we  should 
be  discussing  here  today. 


I  find  it  most  difficult  to  go  home  and 
tell  a  high  school  civics  student  or  the 
parents  of  that  student  who  imdertake 
to  help  him  with  his  homework,  that 
the  senloiity  system  is  better  than 
democracy. 

I  might  say  to  the  distinguished  and 
esteemed  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Ckixer)  who  referred  to  the 
late  Winston  Churchill  and  quoted  him 
as  saying  that  democracy  is  a  poor  form 
of  government,  and  it  Is  a  shame  the 
rest  of  them  are  so  much  worse.  Mr. 
Churchill  did  not  say  democracy  is  worse 
than  seniority.  He  said  all  other  systems, 
including  seniority,  are  worse. 

I  have  a  suggestion  to  the  Congress 
on  the  subject  of  seniority.  I  believe 
if  seniority  is  a  good  thing  for  the  Con- 
gress, it  Is  a  good  thing  for  the  coun- 
try, and  therefore,  Members  of  Con- 
gress should  be  selected  from  the  various 
districts  of  the  United  States  on  the  ba- 
sis of  the  longest  living  Individual  citi- 
zen in  each  congressional  district,  thus 
saving  the  cost  of  holding  an  election. 
Or,  if  there  are  some  diehards  who  still 
believe  it  is^a  600d  Idea  to  elect  pub- 
lic officials,  I  suggest  that  we  continue 
electing  Members  of  Congress  from  their 
respective  districts  and  then  also  elect 
the  chairmen  of  the  committees.  Mem- 
bers would  be  surprised  how  many  chair- 
men would  remain  right  where  they  are 
by  secret  ballot.  Quite  a  few  of  them 
would.  But  I  think  that  it  would  be  good 
to  provide,  in  the  alternative,  either  to 
have  all  Americans  participate  in  the 
blessings  of  the  seniority  system,  or  have 
the  American  people  and  the  Congress 
participate  in  the  blessings  of  democracy, 
by  abolishing  the  silly  system  of  seniority 
here. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
MacGregor)  . 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Throughout  each  of  our  States,  when 
there  is  a  sampling  of  public  opinion, 
the  answer  is  "We  think  highly  of  our 
Congressman,  or  Congresswoman,  but  we 
have  a  low  opinion  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives as  a  whole."  And  when  the 
latter  portion  of  that  response  Is  probed 
further  for  reasons,  one  hears  charges 
of  corruption,  prejudice,  bigotry,  imdue 
Infiuence,  wheeling  and  dealing.  When 
you  and  I  are  confronted  with  those 
"charges  against  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, we  rise  to  defend  this  body  and 
Its  occupants,  and  Its  practices.  We  know 
that  such  charges  are  untrue  with  re- 
spect to  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  Members  of  this  body,  without  re- 
gard to  party  affiliation  or,  may  I  say, 
without  regard  to  the  length  of  service 
of  tuiy  sitting  Member  in  this  body. 

I  was  more  surprised  today,  I  think, 
than  I  have  been  at  any  time  In  9^2 
years,  to  hear  within  thLs  Chamber  from 
senior  Members  of  this  body  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  adoption  of  one  or  more  of 
the  pending  amendments  might  well  lead 
to  corruption,  could  induce  or  encourage 
racial  prejuice  and  bigotry,  or  would 
open  the  door  to  undue  influence  or 
wheeling  and  dealing. 

So  a  great  disservice  has  been  done 


this  by  scxne  senior  Members  who  have 
argued  in  opposition  to  these  amend- 
ments. 

For  those  of  us  who  sponsor  these  mod- 
est vehicles  for  change  in  the  inflexible 
rigidity  of  the  seniority  system,  let  me 
say  all  we  are  asking  is  give  merit  a 
chance. 

Now,  we  all  know  that  you  are  not  go- 
ing to  see  this  amended  rule  used  very 
much  even  If  it  is  adopted.  Neither  the 
Schwengel  nor  the  Reuss  amendment 
would  result  in  the  most  senior  Member 
falling  to  be  elected  committee  chairman 
except  In  the  highly  unusual  situation  of 
gross  incompetence  or  arrogfince  in  the 
exercise  of  the  chairman's  prerogatives. 
But  the  mere  presence  of  either  of  these 
amendments  in  our  rules  would  result  in 
more  democratic  committee  procedures. 

The  people  elect  us;  we  in  turn  elect 
our  Speaker.  In  party  caucus  or  confer- 
ence each  side  here  elects  floor  leaders 
and  other  officers  of  the  House.  What 
sensible  reason  can  there  be  for  not 
electing  those  who  wield  great  power 
from  their  positions  as  chairmen  of  our 
legislative  committees? 

We  know  that  these  committees  are 
the  workshops  of  Congress.  The  Mem- 
bers should  decide  who  sits  at  the  head 
of  the  workbench. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Moss) . 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this 
is  the  wrong  forum,  and  the  wrong  time 
to  discuss  this  particular  issue.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  rules  to  prevent  the  com- 
plete abolishing  of  the  so-called  senior- 
ity system,  but  to  maintain  viable  polit- 
ical parties  we  should  leave  it  to  the 
caucuses  of  those  parties  to  determine 
which  of  their  members  will  be  nomi- 
nated for  chairmanships,  and  those 
nominations  confirmed  by  this  House. 

Remember,  this  body  elects  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committees  and  the  chairmen 
of  the  committees. 

The  thing  we  are  talking  about  Is  how 
the  nominations  are  offered — and  they 
should  come  out  of  the  caucus. 

I  do  not  defend  the  selection  of  one  be- 
cause of  longevity,  but  I  do  ardently  de- 
fend the  right  and  the  need  to  maintain 
the  individual  integrity  of  each  party 
and  to  hold  it  accountable  to  the  people 
who  elected  its  members  and  gave  them 
the  power  to  control  this  House  and  the 
responsibility  for  carrying  out  the  legis- 
lative duties  of  this  House. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr, 
Steiger)  for  I'/a  minutes. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  becomes  very  clear,  after  en- 
during or  listening  to  the  rhetortic  and 
invective  which  we  have  endured  and 
listened  to,  that  the  proponents  of  both 
of  these  measures  are  not  only  sincere 
but  are  convinced  that  this  thing  must 
be  charged — "this  thing  "  being  the  se- 
niority system. 

It  is  equally  clear  that  the  end  result 
of  the  adoption  of  either  of  these  amend- 
ments would  lead  to  a  cosmetic  covering 
of  the  scab  and  the  sore.  If  there  Is  one. 

It  is  clear  that  the  rhetoric  of  such 
gentlemen  as  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Lowenstein)  is  best  reserved 
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for  the  caucus  where  if  there  is  an  Injus- 
tice, it  should  be  removed. 

On  this  side,  those  who  would  support 
change  should  do  it  within  the  Republi- 
can conference. 

It  is  clear  that  there  is  room  for  cour- 
age in  changing  the  seniority  system. 
But  it  is  clear  too  that  it  must  not  be 
done  by  a  cosmetic  vote  here  and  now 
in  support  of  either  of  these  measures 
because  that  would  be  less  than  honest  to 
those  who  expect  a  change. 

The  change  must  come  from  within  the 
caucus  otherwise  you  do  yourself  and 
your  constituents  great  dishonor. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan  <Mr. 
RiEGLE  > . 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  I  too 
would  like  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
from  California,  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man, for  his  patience,  fairness,  his  ex- 
cellent work  on  this  bill. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  a  case  in  a  minute 
and  one-half.  There  is  a  need  to  change 
the  seniority  system  itself  because  it  does 
not  work  well. 

We  have  a  mandatory  retirement  age 
in  the  executive  branch  of  70.  Yet,  here 
in  the  House  today  we  have  seven  com- 
mittee chairmen  in  their  seventies  and 
three  in  their  eighties.  I  know  of  no  other 
institution,  not  a  single  one  in  our  .society, 
which  selects  its  leadership  in  this  way. 
If  the  oldest  man  on  the  committee  is 
the  best  man,  he  ought  to  be  the  chair- 
man; but  the  oldest  surviving  member, 
on  the  basis  of  service,  should  not  auto- 
matically become  the  committee  chair- 
man. 

So  the  seniority  system  tends  to  keep 
men  here  too  long.  It  is  hard  to  blame 
them  for  staying,  because  that  is  the 
only  way  they  can  finally  come  to  exer- 
cise committee  leadership.  A  man  literal- 
ly has  to  outlive  his  colleagues  in  order 
to  ferve  as  committee  chairman. 

With  Members  staying  here  for  that 
purpose  into  their  late  seventies  and 
eighties,  how  in  the  world  can  we  en- 
courage good  men  and  women  who  care 
about  our  society  to  run  for  Congress  if 
they  know  they  cannot  advance  on  the 
basis  of  ability,  but  orUy  on  the  basis  of 
age? 

Just  think  about  it.  If  a  man  comes 
here  at  the  age  of  35  and  spends  20  years 
here,  at  age  55  he  can  be  the  most  effec- 
tive person  on  that  committee  in  terms 
of  background,  experience,  judgment, 
ability  and  all  the  rest — and  is  the  man 
who  ought  to  be  committee  chairman. 
But  that  person  may  have  to  wait  an- 
other 22  years  until  he  is  77  years  old  to 
become  the  committee  chairman  That 
just  does  not  make  sence. 

I  cannot  believe  that  we  are  so  devoid 
of  imagination  that  we  cannot  correct 
this  seniority  system  without  bringing 
the  whole  body  down  into  a  mirass  of 
deal  cutting. 

Please  d^  not  misunderstand,  I  am  not 
saying  that  those  of  us  who  are  32  years 
old  should  be  committee  chairmen  or 
that  I  ought  to  be  a  committee  chair- 
man. I  do  not  say  that.  I  know  that  after 
4  years  in  this  body,  that  I  do  not  yet 
feel  prepared  to  serve  as  a  committee 
chairman. 


But  what  about  the  Members  here  who 
are  45,  55,  and  65  years  of  age  who  are 
now  ready  to  serve  as  committee  chair- 
men? Why  should  they  have  to  wait  an- 
other 10,  15,  or  20  years  before  they  have 
a  chance  to  serve  ? 

This  just  is  not  right  and  it  does  not 
make  sense. 

Also  the  seniority  system  has  tended  to 
produce  regional  domination  of  the  Con- 
gress. Today,  for  example,  many  of  our 
most  important  committees  come  from 
one  region  of  the  country.  The  reason 
we  assign  congressional  districts  propor- 
tionally based  on  population,  is  to  pro- 
vide for  national  equality  in  terms  of 
congressional  representation.  Regional 
domination — stemming  from  one-party 
areas  of  the  country — works  to  erode  and 
destroy  proportional  representation  in 
the  operation  and  conduct  of  the  House. 

The  argument  that  we  should  be  fear- 
ful of  electing  committee  chairmen  be- 
cause of  deal-cutting,  falls  flat.  First,  I 
have  more  faith  ip  my  colleagues  than 
that,  and  believe  they  would  vote  for 
candidates  for  committee  chairmen  based 
on  merit.  We  do  not  select  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  on  the  basis  of  seniority — 
and  he  is  the  most  powerful  figure  in  the 
House — in  fact  the  man  third  in  succes- 
sion to  the  Presidency,  If  we  feel  that  we 
can  safoly  elect  the  Speaker  of  the 
House — why  can't  we  safely  elect  the 
committee  chairmen?  We  can,  and  we 
should. 

The  perpetuation  of  the  blind,  un- 
thinking seniority  system  is  .slowly  but 
steadily  destroying  the  effectiveness  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  If  we  can- 
not find  an  appropriate  remedy,  I  believe 
the  legislative  branch  will  continue  to 
lose  relevance  and  meaning. 

Unless  we  can  find  immediate  ways  to 
substantially  improve  the  operation  of 
this  people's  branch  of  govenoment — we, 
in  all  likelihood,  will  do  more  to  handi- 
cap and  destroy  effective  self-govern- 
ment than  any  other  force  in  our  society. 
At  times  we  face  this  fact — and  respond 
accordingly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  ^^Mr. 
Harrington)  for  I'i  minutes. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
find  myself  in  a  position  similar  to  that 
of  the  speaker  before  me. 

I  am  not  interested  at  all  in  assuming 
a  greater  degree  of  leadership  by  virtue 
of  the  time  spent  here  and  the  maturity 
and  wisdom  that  will  come  with  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  one  looks  a 
century  ago  and  sees  that  the  average 
committee  chairman  serving  here  had  6 
years  longevity  and  was  of  age  49.  and 
then  if  one  looks  at  our  present  situa- 
tion where  the  average  committee  chair- 
man has  been  here  28  years  and  is  near 
age  70,  we  find  that  we  have  been 
thwarting  in  a  regular  and  hard  way 
over  the  last  two  generations  the  theory 
behind  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
this  country. 

When  you  tell  me  a.s  a  newly  added 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  that  to  prosper  and  sur- 
vive in  this  system  I  must  regularly 
hold  to  the  position  for  the  next  20  or  30 
years  in  order  to  achieve  power,  narrow- 


ing my  perspective  in  other  areas  when 
the  times  require  broad  national  per- 
spective in  terms  of  leadership,  it  makes 
no  sense  to  me  at  all.  It  does  not  seem 
to  me  rational,  nor  does  it  enable  us  to 
go  to  the  people  to  demonstrate  our 
concern  with  the  relevance  of  the  insti- 
tution and  our  power. 

I  come  here  this  afternoon  to  endorse 
the  theory  that  we  should  be  able  at 
least  to  consider  before  this  body  and 
before  the  caucus  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  the  question  of  how  we  will  pick 
our  leaders.  We  have  been  noticeably 
reticent  in  discussing  that  question  in 
the  short  time  I  have  been  here.  This 
does  afford  us  an  opportimity  to  give 
serious  attention  to  a  needed  change  in 
the  system. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Koch). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Obey). 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
Member  who  is  about  430  in  seniority  in 
the  House  I  have  more  than  a  little  in- 
terest in  providing  alternatives  to  the 
seniority  system.  But  It  seems  to  me  as 
one  who  has  served  some  7  years  in  a 
State  legislature  before  I  came  here,  the 
Schwengel  amendment  would  be  an  ex- 
tremely debilitating  amendment  to  adopt 
today.  If  anything  is  wrong  with  this 
House,  it  is  not  that  we  have  too  much 
centralization.  I  think,  if  anything,  we 
have  too  little.  The  last  thing  we  need 
around  here  is  to  establish  and  strength- 
en independent  fiefdoms,  and  that  is 
precisely  what  the  Schwengel  amend- 
ment will  do. 

We  must  keep  in  mind  that  central  to 
the  success  of  the  democratic  process  is 
the  idea  of  accountability.  We  do  not 
get  accountability  by  placing  more  and 
more  power  in  the  hands  of  a  few  men 
sitting  in  committees.  The  welfare  of 
this  House,  the  welfare  of  the  country 
rests  in  the  last  analysis  upon  responsible 
partisanship  and  upon  the  ability  of  the 
two  parties  to  fulfill  their  own  goals  in 
their  own  ways. 

It  seems  to  me  the  only  place  where 
you  can  get  that  kind  of  system,  where 
you  can  establish  that  kind  of  system 
and  make  it  function  is  in  the  caucus, 
not  in  the  committee.  I  firmly  believe, 
therefore,  that  the  Schwengel  amend- 
ment to  the  Reuss  amendment  should  be 
defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the    gentleman    from    Michigan     (Mr. 

DiNGELL)  . 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Biaggi). 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  introduced  by 
my  colleague  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Reuss)  which  would  amend  rule  X  of 
the  House  regarding  selection  of  com- 
mittee chairmen. 

Although  there  is  no  rule  requiring  the 
Speaker  to  nominate  the  member  with 
the  longest  consecutive  service  to  the 
chairmanship  of  a  committee,  such  has 
been  the  longstanding  practice.  How- 
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ever,  as  we  ourselves  change  over  the 
years,  so  must  the  rules. 

The  original  custom  has  evolved  from 
the  overbearing  power  Speaker  Joe  Can- 
non exercised  in  assigning  committee 
chairmen  during  the  early  part  of  this 
century.  His  abuse  of  his  duly  assigned 
power  led  to  reorganization  of  the  Speak- 
er's Ofiflce  and  reassessment  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  chairmen. 

Now,  however,  such  a  threat  of  power 
abuse  is  no  longer  present,  and  the  rules 
of  the  House  should  refiect  a  more  sensi- 
ble approach  to  appointing  the  chair- 
men of  committees.  This  amendment 
would  not,  by  itself,  change  the  practice 
under  the  rule.  Rather  it  would  serve  as 
an  expression  of  the  will  of  the  whole 
House  that  seniority  should  not  be  the 
sole  criteria  in  the  selection  of  commit- 
tee chairmen. 

This  reform  would  permit  the  majority 
party  in  its  caucus  to  select  committee 
chairmen  based  on  criteria  other  than 
seniority  alone.  Thus  it  would  also  an- 
swer the  objections  of  those  who  say 
there  is  a  possibility  that  a  senile  indi- 
vidual would  be  elected  to  a  committee 
chairmanship  solely  because  of  his  se- 
niority. 

The  time  has  come  for  this  and  many 
of  the  other  reforms  that  have  been  of- 
fered here  today  and  during  the  past 
several  days  of  debate.  If  we  are  to  re- 
main a  responsive,  relevant,  and  demo- 
cratic body,  we  must  make  the  necessary 
changes  in  our  operating  procedures.  The 
people  of  this  Nation  are  gi-owing  im- 
patient with  a  Congress  whose  rules  and 
customs  slow  its  operations  to  less  than 
a  snail's  pace.  Let  us  keep  them  waiting 
no  longer. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
listened  to  this  debate  for  a  long  time.  I 
might  say  that  I  came  here  at  the  ripe 
old  age  of  29.  Now,  after  15  years  of 
service  in  this  body,  I  am  a  good  deal 
younger  than  most  of  the  sponsors  of 
this  particular  amendment.  I  shall  not 
pretend  that  I  am  smarter,  but  I  think 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  appreciation 
of  this  body  that  has  come  to  me  rather 
earlier  than  it  has  come  to  my  friends 
who  are  sponsoring  these  amendments. 

I  think  it  should  be  plain  to  everyone 
here  that  the  committee  system  func- 
tions, the  seniority  system  functions,  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  functions 
well,  and  that  men  who  are  running  the 
committees  of  this  body  are  capable  and, 
in  most  instances,  if  elections  were  held 
in  the  committees,  they  would  be  the 
men  who  would  be  elected  to  serve  In 
that  capacity. 

It  is  alleged  that  a  bunch  of  tired,  old 
men  are  repressing  the  Congress  and 
keeping  the  Congress  from  functioning. 
Nothing  is  farther  from  the  truth.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  there  Is  a  way 
whereby  the  committee  system  can  be 
circumvented  if  it  refuses  to  function  and 
the  chairmen  do  not  permit  it  to  fimc- 
tion.  Chairmen  who  are  not  willing  to 
function  within  the  committees  can  be 
disciplined  by  the  committees. 

I  can  cite  to  you  the  names  of  commit- 
tee upon  committee  which  has  dis- 
ciplined its  chairman  for  failing  to  be 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  committee 
and  the  wishes  of  the  membership. 


In  addition,  within  the  rules  there  is 
provision  for  circumventing  the  commit- 
tees and  for  taking  legislation  from  the 
committees  and  putting  it  on  the  floor. 
There  is  the  discharge  petition.  Calendar 
Wednesday,  and  an  abundance  of  other 
devices. 

If  that  is  not  sufficient,  let  us  just  re- 
"  member  that  the  caucuses  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  have  full  capacity  to 
discipline  the  chairmen.  I  have  observed 
over  the  years  that  committee  chainnen 
have  been  removed  from  their  chair- 
manship. So  I  urge  that  the  amendments 
be  rejected. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  approach  the  impend- 
ing vote  on  the  Reuss  amendment  with 
calm  and  detachment. 

If  It  pas.ses,  I  will  have  the  small  sat- 
isfaction of  havhig  helped  erect  a  signal 
to  the  parties,  the  Democrats  and  the 
Republicans,  that  they  must  start  choos- 
ing as  their  committee  chairmen  the 
ablest  and  best,  rather  than  always  those 
who  happen  to  have  been  around  the 
longest.  And  we  will  have  erected  a  sym- 
bol that  this  House  belongs  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  not  merely  to 
the  political  parties. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Reuss 
amendment  should  fail,  I  would  console 
myself  with  the  realization  that  I  have 
16  years  of  service,  eight  uninterrupted 
terms,  and  I  can  probably  make  out  un- 
der the  seniority  system,  if  that  is  going 
to  be  the  way  it  is  going  to  be  from  here 
on  out. 

So  the  issue  boils  down  to  simply  this : 
if  we  think  the  seniority  system  is  the 
finest  method  of  selecting  committee 
chairman  that  has  ever  been  struck  off 
by  the  mind  of  man.  if  we  think,  as  it 
has  been  suggested  earlier,  that  It  is 
indeed  an  edifice,  a  gothic  cathedral 
v.-hich  cannot  be  improved  by  change, 
then  vote  down  the  Reuss  amendment. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  think,  as  I 
do.  that  the  times  are  changing  and  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  must 
change  with  the  times,  then  vote  the 
Reuss  amendment  up. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  RoBisoN) . 

Mr.  RUFFE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBISON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr, 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Massachusetts. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment  to  remove  seniority  as 
the  sole  qualification  in  the  selection  of 
committee  chairmen. 

At  the  present  time  the  House  applies 
only  one  criterion  in  its  choice  of  com- 
mittee chairmen.  It  selects,  without  de- 
liberation, the  member  who  has  the  long- 
est continuous  service  on  the  committee. 
Under  the  provisions  of  rule  X  of  the 
House,  we  need  not  select  the  most  senior 
mem.ber  of  the  committee  as  its  chair- 
man, but  tradition  has  established  tliat 
this  be  done — and  it  is  done  without 
exception. 


As  one  who  is  over  30  and  under  40,  I 
share  the  views  of  neither  the  young 
Members  who  object  to  the  seniority  sys- 
tem solely  on  the  basis  of  the  age  of  the 
chairmen,  nor  do  I  share  the  views  of 
more  senior  Members  who  would  retain 
the  seniority  system  without  modifica- 
tion. 

In  my  judgment,  age  should  not  be 
the  major  factor  in  the  selection  of 
chairmen.  Age,  or  seniority,  is  not  nearly 
as  important  as  ability,  experience,  re- 
sponsiveness, and  judgment. 

Many  chairmen  of  House  committees 
have  vast  powers  in  scheduling  hearings, 
inviting  testimony  from  witnesses,  deter- 
mining the  legislative  schedule  and.  in 
effect,  controlling  the  speed  and  direc- 
tion of  the  committee.  Committees  have 
become  such  great  influences  in  the  con- 
duct of  our  legislative  business  that  an 
unresponsive  committee  chairman  can 
have  a  great  and  imwarranted  effect  on 
actions  taken  by  the  House. 

For  these  reasons,  I  urge  this  body  to 
adopt  the  amendment  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Schwengel)  which  provides  that  com- 
mittee chairmen  be  selected  by  members 
of  the  committee  from  among  tlie  three 
most  senior  Members  of  the  majority 
party  on  the  committee. 

This  proposal  has  two  important 
facets.  First,  it  recognizes  the  need  for 
experience.  It  combines  the  need  for  ex- 
perience with  the  need  for  responsive- 
ness. Second,  the  requirement  that 
chairmen  be  elected  by  the  Members  of 
tlie  committee  makes  it  mandatory  that 
candidates  for  the  chairmansliip  become 
more  cognizant  of  the  problems  and 
needs  of  their  colleagues  on  the  com- 
mittee. 

If  we  are  able  to  replace  seniority  with 
elected  committee  chairmen  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  abilities  of  our  chairmen 
wul  be  considerably  improved  and  the 
output  of  the  congressional  pr(x;ess  con- 
siderably enhanced. 

I  prefer  the  Schwengel  amendment  in 
this  regard  but  if  it  is  not  adopted  I  shall 
support  the  amendment  of  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Reuss  i  ,  which  also  is  far  superior 
to  the  existing  situation  of  complete  re- 
liance on  the  seniority  sjrstem. 

If  we  are  unable  to  successfully  amend 
the  legislative  reorganization  bill  on  the 
fioor  today,  I  am  hopeful  that  we  can 
continue  our  efforts  by  working  toward 
adoption  of  the  Schwengel  amendment 
by  the  Republican  conference.  This 
would  mean  that  at  least  the  ranking 
Republican  would  be  selected  on  the 
basis  of  merit  rather  than  seniority.  I 
£im  hopeful  that  the  House  will  repudiate 
complete  reliance  on  seniority, 

Mr,  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Schwengel  substitute. 
I  do  so  with  some  reservations,  of  course, 
central  among  which  are  the  arguments 
raised  that  if  there  is  to  be  some  changes 
in  the  seniority  system,  it  should  come 
about  by  virtue  of  change  In  party  rules 
rather  than  by  change  of  House  rules. 
Those  who  raise  this  question  may  well 
be  right  in  their  position  but,  if  that 
argument  carries,  then  I  simply  hope 
that  this  attempt  and  this  debate  will,  at 
least,  have  had  the  effect  of  accelerating 
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and  assuring  subsequent,  separate  party 
action. 

However,  if  there  is  to  be  some  reform 
of  the  seniority  system  eventually  arrived 
at  by  that  route.  I  suspect  that  in  its 
final  form  it'  will  follow,  in  concept  if 
not  in  detail,  the  Schwengel  proposal. 
Since  I  would  expect  to  support  such 
action  when  and  if  it  takes  place  within 
the  Republican  conference,  I  see  no  valid 
reason  why  I  should  not  support  it  now, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  likewise. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 

PUCINSKI) . 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  both  the  substitute 
amendment  and  the  amendment.  In  the 
present  language  of  the  rules  of  the 
House,  paragraph  3  of  rule  X,  it  states: 

At  tb«  commeacement  of  eacb  Congreas, 
the  House  shall  elect  as  chairman  of  each 
standing  committee  one  of  the  Members 
thereof  •   •   • 

Mr.  ChairmaJi.  there  is  nothing  in  the 
present  rules  about  seniority,  not  one 
word  is  said  about  seniority.  Nor  is  there 
any  requirement  that  chairmen  be  se- 
lected by  seniority.  I  submit  both  the 
substitute  and  the  amendment  in  fact 
for  the  first  time  inject  into  these  rules 
the  principle  of  seniority. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
RiTxss),  would  add  the  words  "who  need 
not  be  the  Member  with  the  longest  con- 
secutive service  in  the  committee."  They 
are.  in  fact,  doing  with  these  amend- 
ments the  very  thing  they  profess  they 
want  to  eliminate  for  it  is  the  proponents 
who  inject  seniority  into  the  rules  for  the 
first  time  by  injecting  into  the  nales  the 
principle  of  seniority,  which  is  not  there 
now. 

I  believe  we  should  make  clear  here 
that  the  House  can  always  work  its  will 
whenever  the  majority  so  desires.  The 
highest  institution  of  this  House  is  the 
discharge  petition.  Nobody  proved  that 
better  than  the  gentlewoman  from  Mich- 
igan (Mrs.  Griffiths)  when  she  got 
enough  signatures  to  a  discharge  petition 
to  bring  to  the  floor  the  equal  rights  for 
women  amendment.  So  this  House  can 
always  work  its  ym\.  There  is  no  Member 
of  this  House  bife  enough  to  frustrate  the 
will  of  the  majority  of  this  House  when- 
ever the  majority  feels  compelled  to  move 
on  an  Issue,  so  I  hope  both  the  amend- 
ment and  the  substitute  will  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Schettkr)  . 

Mr.  SCHEDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree 
with  my  colleague  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
DiNGELL)  that  many,  if  not  most,  of  our 
committee  chairmen  are  doing  an  out- 
standing job.  But  if  there  is  one  com- 
mittee chairman  anywhere  among  our 
committees  who  is  doing  less  than  an 
outstanding  job,  if  there  is  a  single  com- 
mittee chairman  who  is  held  in  minimum 
high  regard  by  a  consensus  of  his  col- 
leagues, then  this  House  ought  to  have 
a  more  convenient  and  appropriate  pro- 
cedure to  elect  another  Member  the 
chairman  of  that  committee,  than  the 
agonizingly  painful  and  embarrassing 
procedures  that  we  on  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  have  had  to  em- 


ploy in  the  past  few  years,  first  to  reduce 
somewhat  the  freedom,  flexibility  and 
power  of  the  chairman,  and  second, 
through  the  power  of  the  caucus,  actual- 
ly to  change  the  committee  chairman. 
That  is  not  a  pleasant  or  felicitous  ar- 
rangement, and  there  has  to  be  an  easier 
way  of  getting  on  with  the  work  of  the 
Congress. 

Last,  in  addition  to  all  of  the  reasons 
of  relevance,  in  addition  to  responding 
to  the  clear  expression  across  the  coun- 
try of  how  we  ought  better  to  provide 
the  leadership  to  meet  the  needs  and 
demands  of  the  times,  there  is  the  simple 
matter  of  utilizing  to  the  maximum  our 
manpower,  utilizing  the  enormoMsly 
talented  men  in  this  Congress,  not  all  of 
them  in  the  positions  of  leadership  to 
which  they  would  be  gladly  elected  by 
their  colleagues,  were  there  an  accept- 
able procedure  for  doing  so. 

I  repeat  the  words  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Lowenstein)  .  No 
business  could  operate  this  way.  No  uni- 
versity, no  hospital,  no  executive  branch 
agency,  no  institution  of  any  kind  selects 
for  its  top  leadership,  for  its  top  decision- 
makers, men  solely  on  the  criterion  of 
length  and  duration  of  service. 

I  say,  therefore,  simply  as  a  matter 
of  elevating  to  deserved  leadership  roles 
the  enormous  talent  which  is  in  this  body 
we  should  use  the  criterion  of  who  among 
us  we  judge  the  best  fitted  to  serve  in  our 
most  demanding,  our  most  taxing,  our 
most  honored  roles. 

I  support  the  Reuss  amendment- 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the    gentleman    from    Cahfomia    (Mr. 

Mn.LER)  . 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Miller 
of  California  yielded  his  time  to  Mr. 
Hays.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hays)  . 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  not 
intended  to  speak  on  this  subject  again. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
mentioned  my  name,  and  then  Inter- 
jected very  shortly  thereafter  the  name 
of  the  unfunny  man  from  fun  city,  Mr. 
Lindsay,  and  said  he  was  going  to  read, 
if  I  would  not  object,  something  Mr. 
Lindsay  wrote  into  the  Record. 

Well,  I  surely  would  object,  because  I 
served  here  with  him  and  I  will  tell  the 
Members  one  thing.  He  could  not  have 
stayed  here  long  enough  to  accimiulate 
enough  seniority  that  I  ever  would  have 
thought  he  would  have  made  much  of 
a  contribution. 

I  just  want  to  tell  you  Republicans, 
furthermore,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned 
you  are  not  going  to  get  away  with 
foisting  him  off  on  the  Democratic  Party 
except  over  my  dead  body.  You  have  got 
him.  You  are  stuck  with  him.  I  want  you 
to  keep  him. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
my  friend  from  Iowa.  He  has  not  made 
a  contribution  for  a  couple  of  days. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  did  not  know  that  the 
real  Republicans  were  being  consulted 
about  that. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  think  it  is  a  Republican 
plot,  myself.  We  surely  do  not  want  him. 
At  least,  I  do  not  know  of  any  Democrat 


who  does.  If  there  Is  anyone,  I  would  like 
for  him  to  stand  up  and  say  so. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk  around 
here,  as  I  said  earlier,  about  secrecy  in 
voting.  I  am  going  to  address  myself  to 
the  Schwengel  amendment  because,  as 
said  before,  I  do  not  believe  the  so-called 
Reuss-Vanik  amendment  changes  any- 
thing one  way  or  the  other.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  rules  which  says  we  have 
to  follow  seniority.  The  caucus  is  the  de- 
termining agent.  That  is  the  way  I  would 
like  to  see  it. 

So  far  as  the  Schwengel  amendment  Is 
concerned,  it  says  we  shall  elect  from  the 
top  three  by  a  secret  ballot.  As  I  said 
earlier,  not  only  Is  this  not  the  rule  of 
the  majority,  but  it  could  be  the  rule  of 
the  minority  of  the  committee.  I  cannot 
think  of  anything  more  undemocratic 
and  more  restrictive. 

We  spent  all  day  yesterday,  and  a  part 
of  some  days  before,  in  getting  rid  of  the 
secrecy  in  the  voting  on  the  teller  vote. 
Let  us  not  put  more  secrecy  in  by  this 
amendment. 

Now,  If  the  people's  right  to  know  is 
important — and  I  think  it  is  important — 
then  I  think  the  people's  right  to  know 
or  at  least  for  an  Individual  Mezi^r  to 
have  the  right  if  he  wants  to  ask  for  a 
rollcall  on  the  committee  chairman  is 
just  as  important  as  the  opening  up  of 
the  secrecy  on  the  teller  votes.  That  Is 
the  reason  why  I  think  that  the  Schwen- 
gel amendment  is  retrogressive.  I  think 
it  compoimds  the  injury,  if  there  is  any. 
I  think  it  Is  a  step  backward,  and  I  would 
not  like  to  see  us  take  It. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Hechler)  . 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  has  been  a  historic  de- 
bate. For  the  first  time,  the  seniority 
system,  whose  limitations  are  clearly 
recognized  throughout  the  Nation,  is  un- 
der serious  attack  within  the  Halls  of 
Congress.  The  seniority  system  is  crum- 
bling. I  do  not  believe  it  will  fall  today,  or 
tomorrow,  but  eventually  the  imdemo- 
cratic  system  perpetuated  by  seniority 
will  collapse  before  the  onslaught. 

I  believe  in  clear  and  strong  party  re- 
sponsibility. Under  the  seniority  system, 
which  places  in  positions  of  power  those 
Congressmen  from  safe  districts,  the 
ccMnmittee  chairmen  frequently  are  out 
of  sympathy  with  the  elected  leadership 
of  the  House  as  well  as  the  national  party 
policies  of  the  majority  party.  This  re- 
sults in  delay,  uncertainty,  irresponsible 
action,  inability  to  center  responsibility, 
and  great  confusion  among  the  general 
public  interested  In  aflbdng  responsibil- 
ity for  action  or  inaction. 

The  passage  of  either  the  Schwengel 
substitute  or  the  Reuss  amendment 
would  be  steps  forward.  And  I  am  con- 
fident that  eventually  the  undemocratic 
system  of  seniority,  like  other  undemo- 
cratic institutions  throughout  the  Na- 
tion which  are  being  altered  or  aban^ 
doncd,  will  be  done  away  with. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  HiCB- 
LER  of  West  Virginia  yielded  the  remain- 
der of  his  time  to  Mr  Xoweksthn.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the   gentleman   from   New   York    (Mr. 

LOWENSTEIK) . 
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Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quoriun  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  count. 

One  hundred  and  twenty -one  Members 
are  present,  a  quorum. 

The  Chair  recognizee  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Martin). 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose 
both  the  substitute  and  the  amendment. 

(By  imtuiimous  consent.  Mr.  Martin 
yielded  the  remainder  of  his  time  to  Mr. 
Smith  of  California.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  CEilifomia 
(Mr.  Oubser). 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  re- 
sponse to  Inquiries  from  my  own  con- 
gressional district,  I  have  advocated  for 
a  long  time  that  we  should  compromise 
the  seniority  system  with  the  political 
cauldron  which  would  result  if  It  were 
^  to  be  abolished.  I  have  studied  very  care- 
fully the  provisions  of  the  Schwengel 
amendment  and  I  have  told  the  gentle- 
man that  I  support  his  amendment. 
However,  long  ago,  as  a  youngster,  I 
learned  that  It  was  the  last  breath  of 
air  which  burst  the  balloon  and  the  last 
10  pounds  of  weight  which  capsized  the 
boat.  I  now  know  that  It  Is  the  last  well- 
meaning  amendment  that  kills  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  made  tremen- 
dous progress  in  the  last  few  days  toward 
a  meaningful  congressional  reform.  I 
honestly  believe  that  if  this  amendment 
is  adopted,  it  will  kill  the  bill.  I  do  not 
want  to  see  that  reform  lost. 

I,  therefore,  even  though  I  favor  it  in 
principle  and  not  as  a  practical  matter, 
I  shall  vote  against  the  amendment  and 
the  substitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Bennett)  . 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Reuss  amendment  which 
provides  that  length  of  service  shall  not 
be  the  sole  criteria  by  which  committee 
chairmen  are  selected.  The  people  of 
this  country  need  to  know  that  wisdom, 
leadership  and  ability  as  well  as  age  shall 
be  considered  in  the  selection  of  men  to 
positions  of  great  power  in  the  Congress. 

The  American  people  want  the  best  in 
positions  of  leadership  in  Congress  to 
help  run  the  country.  We  should  all  vote 
to  provide  the  clesir  Intent  in  our  rules 
to  make  this  possible. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  al- 
though I  have  22  years  of  seniority  here, 
which  I  guess  is  a  good  deal  of  seniority. 
I  think  the  seniority  system  does  defi- 
nitely require  some  change.  I  am  not 
sure  exactly  what  change  it  requires.  I 
have  suggested  to  the  committee  that  is 
studying  the  matter  that  some  kind  of 
modest  program  of  rotation  might  be  a 
good  thing.  However,  I  do  not  have  a 
deep  conviction  about  any  particular 
formula  of  reform. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  believe  that  the 
Schwengel  amendment,  if  adopted, 
would  have  little  effect,  except  it  would 
make  it  diflQcult  to  pass  this  bUl.  I  think 
this  bill  is  going  to  have  difficulty  any- 


way when  it  gets  over  to  the  Senate,  not 
because  of  the  provisions  pertaining  to 
the  Senate  which  would  be  Involved; 
but  I  think  there  are  so  many  people 
here  who  do  not  want  to  see  this  bill 
passed  at  all  that  their  influence  might 
be  felt  In  the  Senate  and  that  the  Senate 
might  not  ever  get  to  enactment  of  the 
'bill. 

I  am,  therefore,  against  the  Schwengel 
amendment  and  for  the  further  reason 
that  I  feel  it  does  solidify  into  law  the 
seniority  system,  which  I  greatly  ques- 
tion as  a  wise  direction  to  take. 

I  greatly  question  the  present  senior- 
ity system.  I  do  not  have  a  better  solu- 
tion, but  I  Just  do  not  believe  we  ought 
to  put  it  in  the  law  that  it  has  to  be  there. 
Right  now  this  law  does  not  require  it. 

For  those  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
hope  we  will  defeat  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Schwengel).  I  do  hope  the  matter  will 
be  studied  further,  and  that  we  can  bring 
about  improvement  in  this  area  at  an 
early  date. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Legcett)  . 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Reuss)  .  I  believe  that  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Schwengel),  and  its  supporters, 
is  well-intentioned,  but  I  think  It  does 
write  into  law  something  that  we  do  not 
need. 

I  would  have  hoped  that  every  yoiuiger 
Member  of  this  House  would  have  been 
here  on  the  floor  to  participate  very 
vigorously  in  this  debate.  In  the  8  years 
that  I  have  been  in  the  Congress,  this 
Is  the  first  time  we  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  express  ourselves  in  opposition 
to  the  seniority  system. 

How  does  it  work?  We  all  take  our 
position  on  these  committees,  we  may 
have  some  mobility  between  committees 
in  our  first  few  years  in  the  House,  but 
then  the  only  way  we  can  move  upward 
is  for  either  the  men  more  senior  to  us 
on  the  committee  to  die — which  we  do 
not  like  to  see — or  to  be  defeated.  And  it 
makes  a  very,  very  rigorous,  depressing, 
poor  system  under  which  we  operate. 

We  can  talk  about  the  fact  we  can 
elect  people  in  caucuses,  but  we  cannot 
get  a  quonmi  in  a  caucus  to  conduct  an 
election  many,  many  times,  or  to  conduct 
a  referendum  on  this  particular  Issue. 

Of  the  top  25  senior  men 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
coimt. 

One  hundred  and  thirteen  Members 
are  present,  a  quorum. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Leggett)  for  one- 
half  of  a  minute. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Clialrman,  as  I 
started  to  say,  of  the  top  25  senior  men 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  only 
three  of  them  are  on  the  Republican  side. 
This  proves  that  power  does  one  thing: 
it  perpetuates  Members  In  power.  Also  I 
think  we  should  experiment  with  democ- 
racy on  the  fioor  of  the  House.  If  the 


one-man,  one-vote  is  good  for  the  peo- 
ple, it  should  not  stop  at  the  door  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  should  support  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Rettss). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Smith)  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  not  spc^en  on  these  amend- 
ments. 

I  have  tried  to  help  to  get  as  much 
time  for  everybody  as  possible  so  that 
they  could  have  an  opportunity  to  express 
their  feeUngs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  the 
seniority  system  is  perfect.  But  I  do  not 
know  of  any  system  that  is  any  better. 
If  there  is  some  system  that  might  be 
better,  I  would  give  some  thought  to  it. 
But  I  think  it  is  the  best  system  we  have 
so  far  as  I  know. 

The  majority  party,  which  happens  to 
be  the  Democratic  Party,  has  the  power, 
the  responsibility,  and  the  duty  to  select 
the  chairmen  of  committees.  How  they 
do  it  is  for  them  to  decide. 

As  to  the  minority  party.  It  is  our  re- 
sponsibility to  select  the  ranking  minor- 
ity Members — and  how  we  do  it  is  for 
us  to  decide. 

I  hope  that  we  take  over  so  that  we 
wUl  have  a  chance  to  select  the  chairmen 
of  committees.  This  problem  should  be 
decided  by  our  respective  parties  in  our 
caucuses. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  opposed  to  both 
amendments  and  to  any  amendment 
which  will  attempt  to  change  the  senior- 
ity system  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

"The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
SisK)  for  IV^  minutes  to  close  debate. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
commend  the  Members  of  the  House.  I 
think  they  have  done  an  excellent  job.  So 
far  as  I  know  this  is  the  most  extensive 
debate,  at  least  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  on  the  subject  of  seniority  in  the 
16  years  that  I  have  been  here. 

I  wsLnt  to  commend  the  Members  for 
the  attitudes  they  have  displayed  and  I 
would  like  to  urge  Members  to  vote 
against  the  Schwengel  amendment  and 
also  against  the  Reuss  simendment.  I 
think  the  reasons  for  such  a  vote  have 
been  discussed  at  great  length.  So  at  this 
time  I  would  urge  Members  to  defeat 
these  two  amendments  and  move  ahead 
with  further  consideration  of  the  legisla- 
tion pending  before  us. 

"The  CHAIRMAN.  "The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Schwengel), 
for  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Rsuss) . 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  (Zliair- 
man  appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Schwengel 
and  Mr.  Sisk. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  28,  noes 
190. 

So  the  substitute  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
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the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Rettss). 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Rsirss  and 
Mr.  SisK. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  73,  noes 
160. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFFESED    BY     MR.    STEIGER    OF 
ARIZONA 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Steicee  of  Ari- 
zona: On  page  39,  Immediately  below  line  4, 
Insert  the  lollowlng; 

"DEBATE  TIME  ON   MOTIONS  TO  BECOMMIT  WITH 
INSTBUCnONS 

"Sec.  121.  Clause  4  of  rule  XVI  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
Bentence:  "It  shall  not  be  In  order  to  close 
debate  on  any  such  motion  to  recommit 
with  Instructions  for  ten  minutes,  one-half 
of  such  time  to  be  given  to  debate  by  the 
proponent,  and  one-half  to  debate  In  opposi- 
tion to  the  motion.'  " 

And  make  the  appropriate  technical 
changes  In  section  numbers  and  references. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Meeds  and  I  have  the  opportunity  of 
offering  the  names  of  the  70  other  spon- 
sors of  this  amendment,  to  appear  in 
the  Record  at  this  time,  if  that  is  in 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

List  of  SfONsoRS 

Mr.  Meeds,  Mr.  Stelger  of  Arizona,  Mr. 
Addabbo,  Mr.  Anderson  of  California,  Mr. 
Brasco,  Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

Mrs.  Chlsholm.  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Cleveland, 
Mr.  Cohelan,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Coughlln. 

Mr.  Crane,  Mr.  Culver,  Mr.  Daniels  of  New 
Jersey.  Dellenback,  Mr.  Dennis,  Mr.  Eckhardt, 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  EUberg,  Mr. 
Erlenborn,  Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Parb- 
steln,  Mr.  Fascell. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford,  Mr,  Praser,  Mr.  Frle- 
del,  Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Hanley, 
Mr.  Helstoskl,  Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia. 
Mr.  HlckB,  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Kastenmeler,  Mr. 
Koch.  Mr.  L«ggett. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Lowensteln.  Mr. 
MacOregor.  Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr.  Mateunaga, 
Kir.  Melcher.  Mr.  Mlkva.  Mr.  Mlnlsh.  Mr. 
Moorhead,  Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  O'Neill 
of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  OtUnger,  Mr.  Patten, 
Mr.  Podell.  Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkanaas. 

Mr.  Reld  of  New  York,  Mr.  Reuss,  Mr. 
Riegle,  Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Roth,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  Ryan,  B4r.  Scheuer, 
Mr.  Schwengel. 

Mr.  Stelger  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr. 
Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Tlernan,  Mr. 
Tunney,  Mr.  Van  Deerlln,  Mr.  Waldle,  Mr. 
Whalen.  Mr.  Wolff.  Mr.  Wright. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  amendment,  I  want  to  make 
very  clear,  is  not  going  to  dramatically 
alter  the  fabric  of  the  House.  It  is  not 
going  to  tear  away  the  v»ll  of  secrecy,  or 
do  away  with  the  anachronism  of  senior- 
ity, or  give  Immediate  equal  represen- 
tation to  all  the  people,  or  do  all  the  good 
things  we  would  all  like  to  see  accom- 


plished. This  is  not  going  to  add  appreci- 
ably to  the  justice  or  injustice  which 
might  occur  on  this  floor. 

It  is  really  an  amendment  which  I  be- 
lieve is  probably  in  accord  with  the  will 
of  everyone  here,  regardless  of  his  phi- 
losophy. What  it  says,  simply,  is  that 
when  there  is  a  motion  to  recommit  with 
instructions  there  shall  be  permitted  10 
minutes  of  debate.  The  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  that,  with  respect  to  re- 
commital  motions  with  instructions,  said 
instructions  never  having  been  heard  be- 
fore, this  will  give  the  Members  an  op- 
portunity to  learn  what  it  is  exactly  they 
are  voting  for  when  they  vote  for  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit  with  instructions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  practice  has  been, 
as  you  and  the  Members  well  know,  to 
take  time  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  to  announce  a  motion  to  recom- 
mit with  instructions. 

Again  the  practice  is  now,  as  you  all 
know,  to  take  advantage  of  the  time  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  rise  and 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words  and 
explain  the  motion  to  recommit  that  you 
are  going  to  offer.  It  is  also  very  obvious 
to  many  of  you  that  there  are  those  who 
are  not  present  in  that  session  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  who,  when  they 
are  called  upon  to  vote  on  the  motion 
to  recommit  with  instructions,  either 
have  to  depend  on  the  advice  or  the  vot- 
ing of  a  friend  or  simply  vote  in  the  dark. 
This  amendment  will  do  no  more  than 
clarify  the  operation  of  a  procedural 
matter.  There  is  some  jeopardy  with  re- 
gard to  political  advantage.  I  have  been 
advised  this  may  give  an  advantage  to 
the  majority,  since  the  minority  has  the 
option  of  having  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit. I  submit  there  is  some  jeopardy  in 
this,  because  then  it  will  give  the  major- 
ity the  closing  arguments  on  the  matter 
if  they  so  desire.  It  is  my  personal  judg- 
ment that  the  jeopardy  involved  is  not 
such  as  to  mitigate  the  value  of  knowing 
what  it  is  we  are  voting  on.  I  submit 
that  that  is  of  greater  value  than  what- 
ever political  Jeopardy  there  may  be  in 
the  procedural  matter  of  dividing  the 
time  between  the  proponents  and  op- 
ponents. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  ranking 
member  from  California. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  The  gentle- 
man uses  the  term  "one-half  of  such  time 
to  be  given  in  debate  by  the  proponents." 
To  whom  does  he  refer? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  The  propo- 
nent in  this  language,  to  respond  to  the 
gentleman,  would  be  that  person  or  those 
per.sons  who  favor  the  language  in  the 
motion  to  recommit  with  instructions. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Should  not 
that  better  be  the  mover  of  the  motion? 
Would  he  not  be  the  one  who  should  con- 
trol the  5  minutes  rather  than  the  pro- 
ponent? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  If  the  gen- 
tleman would  prefer  that.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman's  superior  legislative  knowl- 
edge. To  me  they  mean  the  same  thing. 
If  that  is  the  purpose  and  intent  of  the 
gentleman.  I  will  stipulate  that. 


Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  If  there  is 
more  than  one  proponent,  I  think  it 
should  be  either  the  maker  or  the  mover 
of  the  motion,  one  of  the  two.  If  he  or 
she  is  going  to  handle  the  motion  to  re- 
commit, then  that  individual  should 
have  5  minutes  to  explain  it. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  The  gentle- 
man has  clarity,  logic,  and  silver-tongued 
persutisiveness. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  wqrd  "proponent"  be 
changed  to  read  "by  the  maker  of  the 
motion." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  think  if  we  refer  to 
either  Roberts  Rules  of  Order  or  Jeffer- 
son's Manual,  somewhere  in  there  we 
will  find  that  it  is  not  proper  to  say  "I 
make  a  motion."  The  proper  terminology 
is  "I  move."  So  I  think  what  the  unan- 
imous-consent request  ought  to  be  is 
that  the  mover — or  I  do  not  see  anything 
really  wrong  with  the  "proponent."  Cer- 
tainly "the  maker  of  the  motion"  is 
grammatically  incorrect. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  agree  completely  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio.  My  language  that  I 
suggested  was  the  mover  of  the  motion, 
and  that  would  be,  In  my  opinion,  the 
correct  language  to  identify  the  propo- 
nent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  modified  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Steiger  of 
Arizona:  On  page  39,  Immediately  below 
Line  4.  insert  the  following: 

"DEBATE  TIME  ON  MOTIONS  TO   RECOMMIT   WITH 
INSTRUCTIONS 

"Sec.  121.  Clause  4  of  rule  XVI  of  the 
Rules  at  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  sentence:  'It  shall  not  be  in  order 
to  close  debate  on  any  such  motion  to  re- 
commit with  instructions  for  ten  minutes, 
one-half  of  such  time  to  be  given  to  debate 
by  the  mover  of  the  motion,  and  one-half 
to  debate  In  opposition  to  the  motion.'  " 

And  make  the  appropriate  technical 
changes  In  section  numbers  and  references. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  would 
point  out  that  this  might  be  the  time  to 
quote  an  illustrious  MembP"  of  thi.^ 
House  who  said  that  the  jackals  may 
bay  but  the  caravan  v.-ill  move  ever  on. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK,  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  and  I  agree  v/ith  the 
gentleman. 

Of  course,  in  his  remarks  on  his 
amendment  he  referred  to  the  majority. 
But  I  notice  in  his  amendment  he  said 
one-half  of  the  debate  in  opposition  to 
the  motion.  Would  it  not  be  possible  un- 
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der  the  gentleman's  amendment,  since 
the  minority  has  reserved  the  right  to 
make  the  motion  to  recommit,  that  5 
minutes  could  come  from  both  the  pro- 
ponents and  the  opposition  on  the  minor- 
ity side?  I  do  not  believe  the  gentleman 
intended  it  to  be  so  construed. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  If  I  did  not 
make  myself  clear,  the  jeopardy  I  spoke 
of  is  the  fact  that  the  minority  has  the 
right  to  offer  the  motion  to  recommit  and 
it  does  follow  that  most  of  the  time  under 
this  precedent  they  would  offer  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit  with  instructions  and 
they  would,  therefore,  have  the  first  5 
minutes.  This  would  be  the  normal  course 
of  events.  It  is  not  mandatory.  It  is  true 
that  the  Members  of  the  minority  could 
either  oppose  or  defend  the  motion  to 
recommit.  I  was  pointing  out  the  proce- 
dural jeopardy  that  would  follow  most  of 
the  time  so  as  to  alert  my  colleagues  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  particularly  since 
the  minority  has  a  right  to  offer  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit  and  they  would  have 
tlie  first  5  minutes  and  those  opposed 
would  have  the  last  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  the 
point  I  am  making,  the  5  minutes  for  the 
proponents  and  the  5  minutes  for  the 
opposition  could  conceivably  come  on 
the  minority  side  of  the  aisle.  I  do  not 
think  that  is  what  the  gentleman  said 
in  his  comments.  He  is  talking  about  re- 
sei-ving  5  minutes  to  the  minority 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  has  expir^. 

^By  unanimous  consent,  MrSfiiEiGER 
of  Arizona  was  allowed  to  proceted  for 
2  additional  minutes.)  ^ 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the    gentleman    from    California    «Mr. 

SiSK). 

Mr.  SISK.  I  would  simply  like  to  clarify 
exactly  what  we  can  expect  to  happen 
under  this  proposal.  I  am  inclined  not  to 
oppose  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman,  provided  we  have  an  under- 
standing of  what  will  occur  upon  the 
offering  of  a  motion  to  recommit  with 
insti-uctions. 

Now,  at  the  present  time  we  proceed 
under  the  rules  of  the  House,  under  the 
precedents  of  the  House,  and  also  cer- 
tain customs.  In  connection  with  the 
questions  already  raised  here  I  would 
pose  a  hypothetical  one  to  the  gentle- 
man. If  a  motion  to  recommit  with  in- 
sti-uctions is  offered  by  a  Member  of  the 
minority  on,  let  us  say,  this  particular 
bill  which  we  are  here  debating,  and  a1 
the  time  we  go  back  into  the  House  which 
is  the  proper  time  to  offer  such  a  motion, 
that  then  he  would  be  recognized  for  5 
minutes  to  explain  his  motion  to  recom- 
mit and  what  the  Instructions  were  and 
what  the  effect  would  be:  is  that  right? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Yes. 

Mr.  SISK.  Then,  the  Speaker,  I  would 
assume,  would  be  expected  to  follow 
normal  custom  and,  let  us  say,  recognize 
the  Member  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  man- 
aging the  bill  who  would  probably  be 
considered  to  be  the  opposition;  is  that 
the  assumption,  generally,  the  gentleman 
has  In  mind? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  That  is  ex- 


actly the  assumption.  Of  course,  I  under- 
stand that  it  will  limit  in  the  unlikely 
event,  for  example,  that  the  manager 
of  the  bill  would  not  be  opposed  to  the 
motion  to  recommit  with  instructions, 
but  there  was  another  Member  who  was 
opposed,  he  would  then  be  recognized  if 
he  chose  to  do  so. 

•     The   CHAIRMAN.   The   time    of   the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  seeking  the  at- 
tention of  the  gentleman  from  Arizona, 
or  someone  else  who  is  a  proponent  of 
this  amendment. 

Our  only  desire  here  is  to  seek  clarifi- 
cation. I  said  I  have  no  great  opposition. 
I  know  there  are  times  when  motions 
are  made  or  a  motion  Is  made  to  recom- 
mit a  matter  with  instructions  where, 
frankly,  there  is  not  very  much  infor- 
mation available.  So  I  have  certain 
sympathies  with  what  the  gentleman 
proposes. 

Now,  as  we  explore  the  language  needed 
here,  it  does  seem  to  fit  properly.  If  the 
gentleman  has  before  him  the  rules  of 
the  House,  rule  XVI,  clause  4,  that  he 
attempts  to  amend 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  could 
he  give  me  the  page  number? 

Mr.  SISK.  That  would  be  found  on 
page  397  of  Jefferson's  Manual,  at  the  top 
of  the  page,  reading: 

After  the  previous  question  shall  have  been 
ordered  on  the  passage  of  a  bill  or  Joint 
resolution,  one  motion  to  recommit  siiall  be 
in  order. 

And  of  course  the  point  I  am  making 
here  is  that  the  previous  question  ends 
debate  at  that  point. 

Now,  the  only  question  I  have,  and  I 
am  not  trying  to  confuse  the  amendment, 
but  I  am  wondering  if  there  should  not  be 
some  additional  language  "except  as  pro- 
vided herein."  because,  as  the  gentleman 
understands  by  the  Rules  of  the  House 
once  the  previous  question  is  ordered,  de- 
bate has  been  closed. 

I  wiU  gladly  yield  to  the  gentleman  for 
a  comment  on  that. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  defer  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington,  Mr.  Meeds. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  actually  this  amend- 
ment would  not  prevent  the  Committee 
on  Rules  from  adoptSng  a  rule  as  they 
have  in  the  past,  which  makes  the  pre- 
vious question  in  order,  and  which  fol- 
lows through  the  practice  of  the  House, 
then,  true,  the  question  of  the  previous 
question  is  then  voted  and  debate  is  then 
cut  off.  What  this  amendment  really 
does  Ls  to  signal  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  we  want  a  mini- 
mum of  10  minutes  to  debate  a  motion 
to  recommit  with  instructions,  5  min- 
utes of  that  time  to  be  given  to  the  mover 
of  the  motion,  and  5  minutes  of  th.- 
time  to  be  given  the  opponents. 

Now,  the  Committee  on  Rules  could 
come  in  with  a  rule,  and  someone  could 
move  the  previous  question  even  with 
the  adoption  of  this  amendment,  and 
they  could  be  cut  off. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  think  I  imderstand  very 


clearly  what  is  sought  to  be  accom- 
plished, and  again  I  have  no  particular 
opposition,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
language  does  not  make  it  entirely  clear. 

In  connection  with  the  words  here  on 
about  the  fiftli  line  of  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  where  it  starts:  "It  shall  not 
be  in  order,  — ",  I  am  wondering  whether 
that  "provided  that  it  shall  not  be  in 
order  to  close  debate,'  would  not  make 
the  language  more  properly  fit  into  the 
language  here  being  amended.  That  Is 
the  only  question  that  I  am  attempting 
to  clarify,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
the  record  clear  for  possible  future  inter- 
pretation. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  I  have 
no  objection  myself,  if  there  is  no  objec- 
tion from  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Meeds;  that  it  include  the 
words  "Provided,"  and  so  forth.  As  far 
as  the  language  which  is  in  the  rule,  I 
feel  it  is  appropriate  following  the  words 
joint  resolution  in  rule  IV,  I  think  it  is 
clearly  applicable  there. 

The  intention  of  the  language  I  will 
say  again,  as  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington I  Mr.  Meeds'  has  explained,  is  to 
provide  for  10  minutes  of  debate  on  a 
motion  to  recommit  with  instructions. 
That  is  the  sole  purpose  of  the  language. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  appreciate. the  comment 
of  the  gentleman.  I  do  believe  If  he  would 
ask  unaiumous  consent,  at  least  accord- 
ing to  my  best  experts  here,  to  put  in 
the  words  "provided  further  " — that  it 
shsQl  not  be  in  order  to  close  debate  on 
any  such  motion.  Tliat  would  seem  to  us 
to  be  in  better  form.  As  I  say,  I  have  no 
basic  objection. 

Mr.  COIiMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  lastSsord. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  one  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  1  have  a  lot  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  objecflve  sought  here  by 
this  rule.  I  have  noti  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  study  it  and  lam  just  going  to 
make  this  gratuitous  suggestion,  if  the 
gentleman  would  withdraw  his  amend- 
ment or  ask  unanimous  consent  to  with- 
draw it.  and  then  work  it  out  here  with 
the  staff  as  to  what  he  really  wants  to  do 
and  get  it  in  proper  order — I  think  he 
may  have  his  amendment  adopted.  I  just 
make  that  suggestion  to  clarify  the  situ- 
ation. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, would  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  yield? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  make  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  to  be  permitted  to 
withdraw  the  amendment,  as  stated,  and 
work  it  out  with  the  staff,  with  the  under- 
standing that  it  would  possibly  be  offered 
and  accepted  at  some  future  date. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona that  the  amendment  be  withdrawn? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  if  I  understand  the 
gentleman's  unanimous-consent  request 
properly,  he  is  asking  unanimous  consent 
to  withdraw  his  amendment,  rewrite  it 
with  the  help  of  the  staff,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  House  will  accept  it 
at  a  later  date. 
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Let  me  say  to  the  gentleman,  I  tend  to 
favor  his  amendment  but  I  do  not  think 
he  can  properly  make  such  a  unanimous- 
consent  request. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would  like 
to  inform  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  that 
the  request  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  was  that  the  amendment  be 
withdrawn. 

Mr.  HAYS.  If  that  is  it.  then.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  no  fiirther  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  tQ 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona?     

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  think,  in  discussing 
the  matter  with  the  Committee  on  Rules 
that  we  do  have  the  language  which  will 
carry  out  the  intent  and  the  purpose  of 
this  amendment  and  we  should  consider 
it  now  and  it  should  be  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  Steiger)? 
Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  object. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 
Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word  and  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  proposed  be 
further  amended  by  inserting  before  the 
words  "It  shall  not  be  In  order"  the  words 
"Provided  further,". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington? 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  object, 

"Providing  further  that" 

Mr.  MEEDS.  "Provided  further  that." 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 

the  right  to  object.  I  thought  we  had 

already  granted  unanimous  consent  for 

the  amendment  to  be  withdrawn. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  ad- 
vise the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Hays)  that  objection  was  made  to  that 
request.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Washington? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject further,  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Sisk, 
the  manager  of  the  bill.  If,  in  his  opinion 
or  In  the  opinion  of  his  staff,  the  re- 
quested moilificatlon  would  cure  the 
problem  with  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SISK.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
imder  his  reservation,  of  course,  this  Is 
one  of  the  problems  that  we  have  with 
a  variety  of  amendments  which  we  have 
not  had  an  opportimlty  to  see.  In  fair- 
ness, the  amendment  before  the  House 
was  presented,  but  there  have  been  many 
others  also.  It  is  the  understanding  of 
our  people,  as  we  have  checked,  that  put- 
ting in  the  words  "Provided  further,  that 
it  shall  not  be  in  order  to  close  debate," 
and  so  forth,  will  make  it  read  properly  in 
connection  with  the  material  included  in 
the  present  rule. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Further  reservtog  the  right 
to  object,  and  I  shall  not  object,  I  want 
to  make  an  observation.  It  was  reported 
tn  the  press,  perhaps  inaccurately,  some 
months  ago  that  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona,  the  author  of  this  amendment, 
said  that  most  of  the  Members  of  this 


body  did  not  have  sense  enough  to  push 
a  wheelbarrow.  I  would  Just  like  to  ob- 
serve that  sometimes  things  get  more 
complicated  around  here  than  pushing 
a  wheelbarrow. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  P^irther  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  the  staff  on 
my  side  of  the  aisle  states  that  this  Is 
the  first  proviso  In  this  rule,  and  the 
language  in  setting  forth  the  first  pro- 
viso Is  always  "Provided  that,"  and  if 
there  are  further  provisos,  the  language 
is,  "It  is  further  provided  that."  So  It 
should  be,  in  my  opinion,  "Provided 
that."  and  the  "F^irther"  should  not  be 
used  until  there  is  a  second  proviso.  I 
submit  that  to  the  gentleman  for  his 
consideration. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  (rf  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  after  that  ex- 
planatton  I  think  it  is  time  that  we  close 
for  the  evening. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

Mr.  COLMER.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  still 
not  clear  on  this  matter.  If  this  rule  is 
going  to  be  adopted,  and.  I  repeat.  I  favor 
the  objectives,  then  it  should  be  prop- 
erly and  correctly  written.  I  made  what  I 
thought  was  a  reasonable  request,  that 
the  gentleman  withdraw  his  amendment 
imtll  the  staff  could  be  assured  that  it 
was  In  proper  shape.  The  Parliamentar- 
ian should  be  consulted.  I  hope  that  the 
gentleman  will  agree  to  that  suggestion 
so  that  we  could  then  have  the  amend- 
ment offered  and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  under  his  reservation? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if 
we  could  get  unanimous  consent  to  with- 
draw this  amendment.  We  will  then  pro- 
tect the  gentleman  in  his  right  to  offer 
it  at  a  later  time.  We  have  some  entirely 
new  language  which  the  staff,  who  deal 
with  the  rules,  feels  is  a  good  deal  better. 
But  I  would  like  to  consult  with  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  about  it.  I  won- 
der if  we  can  get  ^unanimous  consent  to 
withdraw  the  amendment  in  order  fur- 
ther to  perfect  it. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Is  it  the  gentleman's  im- 
derstanding  that  this  amendment  could 
also  be  made  to  language  on  page  47  and 
would  be  in  proper  order  at  that  place? 

Mr.  SISK.  If  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi will  yield  to  me,  it  would  be  the 
understanding  of  this  Member  that  we 
could  do  that.  A  parliamentary  Inquiry 
might  clarify  it,  but  it  would  be  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  amendment  would 
be  In  order  at  the  end  of  title  I  prior  to 
the  taking  up  of  title  n.  But  I  would  sug- 
gest a  parliamentary  inquiry  to  the  CThair 
on  that  question. 


Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to 
me  the  simplest  way  to  cure  this  would 
be  for  the  gentleman  to  ask  for  unani- 
mous consent  to  withdraw  his  amend- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  it 
with  the  tmderstanding  that  it  would  be 
in  order  to  offer  it  at  a  subsequent  time, 
leaving  the  time  indefinite.  If  the  House 
agrees  w^ith  that,  the  gentleman  is  pro- 
tected. 

Mr.  COLMER.  That  is  all  I  asked,  and 
I  hope  the  gentleman  will  pursue  that 
course. 

PAHLIAMINTABY  INQUIBT 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Would  the  proposed 
amendment  be  in  order  on  page  47  after 
line  5? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would  like 
to  Inform  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton that  a  germane  amendment  would 
be  in  order  at  that  point. 

The  question  before  the  Committee  Is 
the  unanimous-consent  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  to  withdraw 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  not 
made  it  yet,  but  I  will. 

Mr,  COLMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  do  I 
have  the  fioor? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  has  the  fioor  under  a  reser- 
vation. 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  think  it  is  pretty  well 
agreed  that  this  amendment  needs  a  lit- 
tle further  study,  and  if  the  gentleman 
does  not  withdraw  his  request,  I  am  go- 
ing to  be  compelled  to  object  to  it,  and  I 
do  not  want  to  do  that. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  If  I  still  have  the  floor. 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  kind  advice.  It  was 
my  intention  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  withdraw  the  amendment  with  the  im- 
derstanding  that  it  could  be  offered  at  a 
later  time. 

PABLIAmifTABT   INQT7IBT 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  May  I  have  a  ruling  on 
the  unanimous-consent  request? 

The  (CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  request  again,  please. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  My  unanimous-consent 
request  Is  to  withdraw  the  amendment 
with  the  imderstanding  that  it  could  be 
offered  at  a  further  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would  like 
to  state  to  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton that  the  request  can  be  made  at  this 
time  that  the  amendment  be  withdrawn. 

PARUAMXNTART   INQUIBT 


Mr.  HOLIFTET.n.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  HOUFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
clarification,  I  would  like  to  know  if  we 
are  now  talking  about  the  Meeds  amend- 
ment to  tYis  Steiger  of  Arizona  amend- 
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ment,  or  the  Steiger  of  Arizona  amend- 
ment and  the  Meeds  amendment  to  the 
Steiger  of  Arizona  amendment,  and  if  so, 
who  has  the  right  to  withdraw? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
like  to  inform  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia that  the  only  sunendment  before 
the  committee  Is  the  Steiger  of  Arizona 
amendment. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  But  there  have  been 
some  subsequent  changes  in  it,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  suggested 
some  language  that  the  Steiger  of  Ari- 
zona amendment  ^ould  correct. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  Is 
correct. 

PAKLIAMENTABT    INQUIBT 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  fur- 
ther parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  It  not 
true  that  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton has  the  fioor  and  has  made  a  unani- 
mous-consent request? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Mebd)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Couor,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mzeds  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional  min- 
ute.) 

PASLIAMENTABT    INQUIBT 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  yield  for  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  remembering  how 
Washington  got  his  troops  across  the 
fence,  I  was  wondering  if  it  would  be  in 
order  to  make  a  lumnimous-consent  re- 
quest to  go  back  Just  before  the  time  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  offered  his 
amendment  and  start  all  over. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
tmanlmous  consent  that  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Steiger)  and  amended  by  unani- 
mous consent,  be  withdrawn  with  the 
imderstanding  that  It  will  be  offered 
later. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point 
of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  C!hair  would 
like  to  Inform  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  that  he  has  the  right  to 
make  the  request  that  the  amendment 
be  withdrawn. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Chairman,  due  to  the  utter 
confusion  on  the  House  floor  at  this  time 
I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count. 

One  hundred  forty-three  Members  are 
present,  a  quorum. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  that  the 
amendment  be  withdrawn? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMINT    orTERXO   BT    MB.    WHITE 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  White:  On 
page  39,  Immediately  below  line  4,  msert 
the  following: 

"Expeditious  conduct  of  calls  of  the  House, 
(a)  clause  2,  rule  XV  of  the  rules  of  the 
House  of  Repersentatlves  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing Immediately  after  the  numeral  '2'  and 
•'(a) '  and  clause  2  of  rule  XV  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
'(b)  When  a  caU  of  the  House  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  Is  ordered,  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  or  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House,  as  the  case  may 
be,  at  his  discretion,  may  order  the  Clerk 
of  the  Hou;se  to  lay  out  tally  sheets  on  which 
the  presence  of  the  Members  shall  be  re- 
corded by  the  Clerk  or  the  respective  Mem- 
ber. When  a  quorum  has  been  recorded, 
which  In  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
shall  be  one  hundred  Members,  the  Clerk 
shall  advise  the  Speaker  or  Chairman  of  this 
fact,  after  which  It  shall  be  In  order  to 
entertain  a  motion  to  dispense  with  further 
proceedings  under  the  call,  and  business  of 
the  House  or  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
shall  then  resume;  however,  for  a  period  of 
thirty  minutes  from  the  commencement  of 
said  quorum  call  Members  who  are  present 
before  the  expiration  of  said  thirty  minutes 
may  have  their  presence  recorded  on  said 
tally  sheets.  Absent  Members  shall  be  re- 
corded m  the  Journal  of  the  House.' 

"(b)  Clause  2  of  rule  XXm  of  the  rules 
of  the  House  of  Bepresentatlvee  Is  amended 
as  follows :  " 

"  '2.  Unless  the  Chairman  invokes  the 
procedure  for  the  procedure  for  the  call  of 
the  roll  under  rule  XV (b) ,  whenever  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  or  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  finds  Itself 
without  a  quorum,  which  shall  consist  of 
one  hundred  Members,  the  Chairman  shaU 
cause  the  roll  to  be  called,  and  thereupon  the 
Committee  shall  rise,  and  the  Chairman  shall 
report  the  names  of  the  absentees  to  the 
House,  which  shall  be  entered  on  the  Jour- 
nal; but  if  on  such  call  a  quorum  shall 
appear,  the  committee  shall  thereupon  re- 
sume Its  sitting  without  further  order  of 
the  House." " 

And  make  the  necessary  conforming  and 
technical  changes  In  the  table  of  contents, 
section  numbers  and  references,  and  other 
technical  changes  In  the  bill. 

Mr.  WHITE  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  amendment  be 
dispensed  with  and  that  the  sunendment 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  White)  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes  In  support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  see  certain  merit  in  connection  with 
the  gentleman's  amendment.  Again,  as 
our  staff  people  have  looked  at  this 
amendment,  we  find  a  good  deal  of  diffi- 
culty with  some  of  the  language  in  the 
amendment.  I  should  simply  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  gentleman  that 
irlFour  strong  feeling,  if  the  amendment 
is  to  be  adopted,  it  should  be  rewritten. 
This  is  no  criticism  of  whoever  may  have 
written  It,  but  there  are  some  changes 
tliat  do  need  to  be  made.  I  shall  be  glad 


to  expltdn  to  the  gentleman  the  prin- 
ciples involved. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Would  the  gentleman  like 
to  suggest  what  some  of  those  changes 
are?  I  have  gone  over  this  with  some  of 
the  staff  before. 

Mr.  SISK.  There  is  a  change  in  the 
system  here  that  the  staff  feels  would  be 
more  apropos  with  the  language  that  fol- 
lows. If  the  gentleman  wishes  to  go  ahead 
and  discuss  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
it,  I  will  see  if  we  can  come  up  with  some- 
thing on  it. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is  co- 
authorized  by  Mr.  BiESTER,  Mr.  Udall, 
and  Mr.  Taft,  and  a  copy  of  this  Eunend- 
ment  is  on  the  majority  and  minority 
desks. 

This  amendment  is  designed  to  save 
time  and  money. 

The  time  saved  is  ours  and  our  con- 
stituents'. The  money  is  that  of  our  con- 
stituents, and  the  taxpayer. 

How  much  time  of  the  House  is  wasted 
while  the  business  of  the  House  awaits 
the  calling  of  the  quorum? 

How  many  times  In  a  week  does  a  com- 
mittee suspend  Its  business  for  one-half 
hour  while  its  members  answer  a  quorum 
call? 

How  many  times  in  a  week  do  we  leave 
a  constituent,  to  stand  around  waiting 
for  our  name  at  a  quorum  call? 

How  many  telephone  calls  have  we 
deferred  while  we  waited  for  our  name  to 
be  called? 

How  much  time  in  a  week  or  a  year 
do  we  waste  waiting  for  our  name? 
Those  whose  names  are  the  last  one- 
third  of  the  alphabet  must  wait  up  to 
10  minutes. 

Do  you  realize  that  each  quorum  now 
consumes  26  to  31  minutes?  The  gen- 
eral worktime  of  the  house  is  from  12 
noon  to  6  pjn.,  or  6  hours;  with  an  aver- 
age of  two  quorum  calls  per  dey,  one- 
sixth  of  the  time  of  the  House  Is  con- 
sumed by  merely  calling  the  roll  for  a 
quorum. 

If  there  are  four  quorum  calls,  one- 
third  of  our  time  is  consumed  by  impro- 
ductlve  quonmi  calls. 

I  sulxnlt  that  much  of  this  wasted 
time  could  be  avoided  by  this  amend- 
ment. Further,  assuming  350  Members 
are  present,  two  quonun  calls  per  day 
costs  approximately  350  man-hours  of 
the  membership,  or  over  43  8-hour  days. 

In  money  value,  this  amounts  to  over 
$7,082  worth  of  man-hours  alcne,  plus 
all  the  other  costs  of  the  House  diverted 
to  the  quorum  call. 

What  I  propose  by  this  amendment  Is 
not  a  displacement  of  the  existing  rule, 
but  merely  an  option  for  an  alteniatlve. 

If  It  works — as  I  know  It  will— it  will 
become  the  standard  practice  of  the 
House. 

If  this  does  not  fulfill  all  its  expecta- 
tion, then  it  will  remain  dormant  this 
session  and  be  dropped  in  the  rules  of 
the  House  for  the  92d  Congress 

So  we  have  a  chance  today  for  real 
progress,  without  relinquishing  any  of 
our  existing  procedures. 

Before  I  talk  about  the  amendment 
itself,  let  me  mention  that  this  does  not 
conflict  with  the  McClory  amendment 
which  was  passed  earlier.  That  amend- 
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ment  amended  section  XV  which  has  to 
do  with  the  House  itself.  This  amend- 
ment not  only  is  an  alternative  to  the 
House  action  but  also  touches  on  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House,  which 
was  not  touched  on  by  the  McClory 
amendment  regarding  the  electronic  sys- 
tem. The  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
is  covered  by  section  Xxm. 

Going  on  to  the  merits  of  the  amend- 
ment, the  amendment  merely  says  that 
the  Speaker  or  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  at  his  discre- 
tion on  an  expeditious  call  of  the  quorum 
may  order  the  Clerk  to  lay  out  tally 
sheets  on  which  the  presence  of  the 
Members  shall  be  recorded  by  the  Clerk 
or  the  respective  Member. 

There  are  several  procedures  that 
could  be  used  effectively  imder  this  lan- 
guage. The  fastest  and  most  orderly 
would  be  for  the  Clerk  to  recognize  and 
call  the  names  of  those  Members  stand- 
ing whenever  they  are  in  the  House  or 
as  they  come  forward;  or  the  Members 
could  sign  in  and  be  recorded  present, 
or  the  roll  could  still  be  called. 

The  great  saving  of  time  is  provided 
by  the  second  part  of  the  amendment 
where  it  says: 

When  a  quorum  has  been  recorded,  the 
Clerk  ■ball  advise  the  Speal^er  or  the 
Chairman  of  this  fact,  after  which  a  motion 
may  be  entertained  to  dispense  with  further 
proceedings  under  the  call,  and  the  business 
of  the  House  or  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
shall  then  restime. 
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In  effect,  a  quonmi  then  can  be  estab- 
lished and  the  business  of  the  House 
will  probably  be  resumed  within  10  min- 
utes of  the  beginning  of  the  quorum  call, 
thus  saving  the  House  20  minutes  of 
time  for  each  quorum. 

When  there  are  only  100  Members 
needed  for  a  quorvim,  as  In  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House,  It  is  possible 
that  a  quorum  could  be  established  in 
less  than  10  minutes. 

However,  the  amendment  further  pro- 
vides that  for  a  period  of  30  minutes 
from  the  commencement  of  the  quonmi 
and  though  the  business  of  the  House 
has  resumed,  Members  can  still  come  in 
and  be  recorded  as  present.  In  practice 
this  could  be  done  either  by  signing  the 
tally  sheets  or  by  being  recognized  and 
recorded  at  the  desk  by  the  Clerk,  which 
would  be  faster. 

Absent  Members  would  still  be  re- 
corded in  the  Journal.  Thus,  the  quorum 
call  is  expedited  and  business  can  re- 
commence earlier  and  all  Members  pres- 
ent within  the  same  time  now  required 
for  a  quoriun  would  be  recorded. 

A  Member  could  regulate  his  business 
more  quickly  and  with  greater  certainty 
and  the  Members  would  be  more  likely 
to  stay  on  the  floor  as  business  resumes 
more  quickly  and  contains  their  atten- 
tion. There  would  be  less  chance  of  error 
since  the  tally  would  be  made  either  by 
signature  or  by  eye  recognition  and  voice 
rather  than  by  voice  alone  in  a  noisy 
hall. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  point  out  that  whenever  there  is  a  mo- 


tion in  the  House,  there  can  be  a  roUcall 
demanded  on  that  and  if  a  quorum  is  not 
present  imder  your  amendment,  there 
can  be  a  demand  for  a  rollcaU  made.  So 
then  you  wUl  have  a  roUcall  on  top  of 
having  a  quorum  call,  and  that  takes 
more  time  than  the  quorum  call. 

Mr.  WHITE.  No;  it  does  not  work  that 
way,  because  once  the  Chair  takes  notice 
that  a  quorum  is  present  and  the  com- 
mittee is  still  proceeding  on  business,  the 
Speaker  will  take  notice  that  a  quorum  is 
present  and  they  would  not  consider  a 
point  of  order  made  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BIESTER.  I  will  be  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  will  cause  the 
Members  to  sign  these  tally  sheets;  what 
is  the  compulsion  on  tliem  to  do  so? 

Mr.  BIESTER.  The  same  compulsion 
that  requires  them  to  answer  to  the 
quorum  call  orally.  They  will  be  recorded 
as  absent  if  they  do  not  sign  in. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  they  did  not  sign  in, 
you  would  liave  to  go  to  the  present 
method  of  a  quorum  call.  Is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  BIESTER.  No.  We  are  talking 
about  an  alternative  method  to  the  pres- 
ent method.  We  would  not  dispose  of 
the  present  method,  but  if  we  tried  this 
method  alternatively,  if  a  quorum  had 
been  arrived  at  of  218  Members,  then  a 
further  call  orally  would  be  dispensed 
with,  but  Members  could  sign  in  for  the 
additional  period  of  time  called  for  in 
the  rule.  And  if  one  signs  in  one  is  re- 
corded as  present  under  the  quorum  call. 
So,  the  sanction  is  if  not  signing  in 
they  would  be  recorded  as  absent. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  how  much 
discretion  or  power  do  you  want  to  give 
the  Speaker  or  to  give  to  any  Speaker 
of  the  House? 

Mr.  BIESTER.  All  we  want  to  do  is 
to  make  it  possible  for  the  House  to  ex- 
periment with  this  alternate  method  and 
find  a  way  to  save  one-half  of  the  time 
which  is  now  wasted  in  quorum  calls, 
and  not  at  the  expense  of  doing  some- 
thing that  we  cannot  change  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Chairman  or  the  Speaker. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  agree  with  my  colleague 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith*  that  you  will 
just  consimie  more  time  with  this  kind 
of  an  arrangement. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BIESTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  What  I  do  not  under- 
stand is  once  you  get  218  Members  and 
then  we  start  business  and  200  more 
Members  come  in  and  sign  a  slip,  how 
are  you  going  to  conduct  business  when 
you  have  200  people  in  line  signing  them 
in  less  than  30  minutes? 

Mr.  BIESTER.  First  of  all,  I  would  not 
assume  that  there  would  be  only  one  tally 
sheet  but  would  assume  that  there  would 
be  several  tally  sheets  available  in  an  un- 
obtrusive place  where  the  signing  could 
be  done  over  at  the  sides  of  the  Clerk's 
desk,  for  instance.  At  least,  we  would 


save,  perhaps,  15  or  20  minutes  of  time 
which  is  now  wasted.  So  the  chance  of 
being  able  to  do  that  is  worth  voting  on 
and  approving  today.  If  we  find  that  it 
does  not  work  and  that  there  is  not  an 
improvement  and  that  the  problems  de- 
velop which  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa has  raised,  then  it  would  be  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Speaker  to  dispense 
with  our  proposed  alternate  method 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  only 
comment  I  would  make  on  all  of  these 
amendments  is  this:  I  think  we  will  find 
that  a  lot  of  them  are  not  reform  at  all 
They  are  just  chaos. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr   BIESTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  The  gentleman  will  ad- 
mit, I  presume,  that  it  is  a  new  idea' 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Yes,  it  Is  a  new  idea 
and  a  worthwhile  idea. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr^  BIESTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr    TAPT.  I  think  one   thing  that 
should  be  made  clear  and  which  I  do  not 
beheve  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
has  made  clear  and  that  is  the  authority 
for  an  alternate  procedure  which  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Speaker  might  or  might 
not  be  followed.  If  It  does  not  work,  then 
we  will  remain  with  the  present  proce- 
dure. But  in  view  of  the   tremendous 
amount  of  time  wasted  on  quorum  calls— 
and  I  have  had  some  experience  in  this 
If  not  in  quantity  but  In  quality  at  least— ^ 
in  the  prior  session  when  we  had  the  so- 
called  omnibus  bUl  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  worthwhile  to 
experiment  with  this  provision.  It  was 
set  out  In  the  Congressional  Record  on 
July  13  in  some  detail  and  has  been  stud- 
ied very  thoroughly.  I  think  it  is  some- 
thmg  at  least  worth  trying.  Then,  you 
would  have  the  other  procedure  to  fall 
back  on.  You  are  not  necessarily  doing 
away  with  the  present  House  rules  by 
following  this  proposed  procedure,  but 
you  are  giving  a  try  to  a  new  idea  which 
would  save  the  House  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  lose  none  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
present  quorum  calls. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Members  here  know 
what  amount  of  time  is  wasted  upon 
quorum  calls  collectively  in  terms  of  the 
collective  man-hours  of  the  House,  and 
also  the  individual  time  of  the  Members 
when  you  consider  that  one  waits  15,  20 
or  30  minutes  for  one's  name  to  be  called! 
That  time  is  being  spent  away  from  serv- 
ice to  your  constituents  and  the  real 
floor  action  which  makes  the  time  one 
spends  in  Congress  a  purposeful  time. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  with  some  hesi- 
tancy that  I  oppose  the  amendment  pro- 
posed here,  and  I  particularly  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  White)  on  the  fact  that  I  know  he 
has  done  a  lot  of  work  on  this.  It  is  en- 
tirely possible  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Biester)  ,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall)  .  and  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  have 
also  worked  on  It,  but  the  gentleman 
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from  Texas  (Mr.  Whiter  did  submit  a 
substantial  amount  of  material  in  writ- 
ing and  made  a  statement  to  the  sub- 
committee back,  I  believe,  as  far  back 
as  almost  a  year  ago,  as  I  recall  it,  be- 
cause he  was  concerned.  I  want  to  say 
that  he  did  about  the  most  complete  job 
of  analyzing  the  amount  of  time  lost  in 
coming  over  here  for  quorum  calls  of 
any  that  I  have  seen.  And  because  of 
the  work  he  has  done,  and  the  research 
and  checking  on  this  mattter,  it  is  with 
some  hesitancy  that  I  do  oppose  this. 

But  I  do  it  at  this  present  time  be- 
cause it  seems  to  me  we  are  getting  into 
a  rather  complicated  situation  where  at 
the  moment  we  might  make  the  situation 
worse. 

The  committee  will  recall  that  we  have 
adopted  an  amendment  on  yesterday  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
McClory>  ,  in  which  we  provided  for  the 
use  of  electronic  recording  equipment  in 
connnection  with  quorum  calls.  Of 
course,  the  idea  and  the  hope  there  Is 
that,  as  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Waggonnkr)  proceeds  with  his 
work,  that  we  are  going  to  be  able  to 
speed  up  this  whole  situation  of  quorum 
calls  and  votes,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELC^HER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  like  to  come  to  quorum  calls  any 
more  than  the  rest  of  the  Members,  and 
anything  that  we  can  do  to  save  time 
on  calling  the  roll  I  think  will  be  good. 
But  I  think  one  amendment  that  will  do 
more  good  than  anything  else  on  that 
would  be  to  require  10  Members  to  make 
a  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.  If  we  had  that,  we  would  do 
away  with  about  nine-tenths  of  the 
quorum  calls  we  now  have,  because  then 
you  would  not  have  somebody  just  get- 
ting mad  at  the  Chairman  because  he 
did  not  recognize  him  and,  therefore, 
making  a  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present.  You  would  find  that  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  points  of  order 
that  are  made  are  made  that  way.  So 
I  would  suggest  that  if  you  needed  10 
Members  to  make  a  point  of  order  I  do 
not  think  you  could  get  10  of  them  mad 
at  one  time. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa, for  his  statement,  and  I  think  he 
might  be  entirely  right,  as  to  the  results 
of  that. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  make  two  points  on  this  matter. 

No.  1 :  The  amendment  is  strictly  dis- 
cretionary, and  it  is  at  the  option  of  the 
Chairman  or  the  Speaker.  In  other  words 
if  it  does  not  prove  out  he  does  not  have 
to  use  it;  we  can  relinquish  it  right  there. 

No.  2:  The  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  McClory) 
did  not  go  to  section  XXni,  this  is  an 
optional  basis  for  section  XV,  it  also  goes 
to  section  XXin  which  does  give  you 
some  means  of  cutting  down  on  rollcalls 


in  section  XXm  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate 
the  comments  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas.  As  the  gentleman  knows,  of 
course,  we  have  had  a  bill  in  the  last  day 
or  so  with  problems  in  this  connection, 
both  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
.  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  as  well 
as  in  the  House  itself  and,  as  I  say,  I 
would  like  to  see  a  speedup  of  this 
process. 

I  have  great  sympathy  with  it.  Un- 
fortunately, at  the  present  time  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  could  be  somewhat  confus- 
ing because  of  the  different  processes, 
that  in  connection  with  being  permissive, 
that  the  roll  could  be  called,  and  also  the 
question  of  errors  that  might  arise  in 
connection  with  these  sign-ins,  as  I  un- 
derstand it. 

I  think  at  this  time  it  is  the  judgment 
of  the  subcommittee  that  we  best  vote 
down  the  amendment  at  the  present 
time,  until  there  is  further  study  on  some 
kind  of  a  program  of  this  kind;  there- 
fore, I  urge  that  the  amendment  be 
defeated. 

Mr.  CONABLE  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Did  the  subcommittee 
consider  any  way  in  which  the  time  could 
be  shortened  on  quorum  calls?  Really 
that  is  something,  I  think,  many  Mem- 
bers would  like  to  see  accomplished. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  appreciate  that  very  much. 
The  gentleman  will  remember  that  yes- 
terday in  the  debate  we  discussed  at 
length  the  provision  of  the  subcommittee. 
This  was  not  right,  and  as  I  said  before, 
we  are  in  a  position  to  leave  the  matter 
to  the  Joint  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, the  committee  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Waggonner) 
who  is  making  a  study  as  to  the  use  of 
electronic  equipment  and  various  ways 
in  which  they  would  recommend  rules 
changes  to  permit  the  speeding  up  of 
quorum  calls. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  be  very  brief. 
I  think  the  subject  has  been  fully  and 
thoroughly  covered.  I  would  just  like  to 
emphasize  again,  it  is  an  alternative  and 
it  is  not  compulsory. 

The  point  has  been  raised  with  regard 
to  the  McClory  amendment  and  what 
the  effect  might  be,  and  I  would  just  like 
to  point  out  that  no  matter  how  we  go 
about  it  with  an  electronic  call  system, 
if  you  are  going  to  record  it  with  a  key 
or  with  a  teller  or  with  a  light  board  or 
anything  else,  you  are  still  going  to  have 
the  problem  with  regard  to  the  time 
taken  for  the  quorum  call.  Because  if 
you  are  not  here  on  the  floor,  It  Is  going 
to  take  some  time  to  get  over  here  to  the 
floor. 

It  may  be  that  if  we  go  to  time  cer- 
tain, and  have  something  like  the  Sen- 
ate procedure,  and  have  to  change  the 
procedure  of  the  House  very  much  more 
materially  than  you  have  here. 

I  think  that  with  this  amendment,  you 
could  still  work  within  the  electronic 
system,  but  you  are  still  going  to  have  a 
timelag  situation  and  you  are  still  go- 


ing to  have  a  30-minute  period  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort  where  people  can  come 
over  and  report. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  glad  that  the  gentleman  has 
made  that  statement,  and  I  join  him  in 
supporting  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  is  an  excel- 
lent amendment.  It  is  in  the  alternative. 

So  many  of  us  are  so  sick  and  tired  of 
coming  here  and  having  to  wait  around 
for  10  or  15  or  20  minutes  because  some- 
body in  a  fit  of  pique  made  a  point  of 
order  of  no  quorum. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  worked  for  some 
time  on  this  amendment,  and  I  think  it 
is  worth  thinking  about  with  some  care. 

If  we  move  to  electronic  voting,  as  I 
hope  we  will,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  pointed  out.  we  do  not  deal  with 
the  problem  that  is  dealt  with  in  this 
amendment  because  when  you  go  to  elec- 
tronic equipment  or  whether  you  stay 
with  the  present  system,  ine\itably  one 
is  faced  with  the  need  to  provide  time 
for  Members  to  get  over  here  and  re- 
spond to  either  a  rollcall  on  some  kind 
of  mechanical  or  electrical  registration. 

The  practical  problem  is  this.  As  the 
parliamentary  procedures  are  adminis- 
tered today,  you  cannot  interrupt  a  roll- 
call  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  motion 
to  dispense  with  the  further  proceedings 
under  the  call  mitU  that  rollcall  has  been 
completed. 

Now  that  has  been  a  practice  for  a 
long  time.  The  fundamental  question  is 
this:  Wl:^  not  interrupt  a  rollcall  once 
you  have  the  quorum  established?  Why 
keep  on  going  after  you  have  met  the 
constitutional  requirement  that  there 
will  be  218  Members  on  the  floor  or  in 
the  case  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
100  Members? 

So  what  the  White  amendment  seeks 
to  do  is  to  make  it  in  order  earlier  to 
move  to  dispense  with  the  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  when  you  have 
met  the  constitutional  requirement  of  a 
quorum. 

Then  you  are  left  with  the  question: 
What  about  those  who  did  not  get  over? 
They  do  not  want  to  be  identified  -as 
being  absent — so  it  is  provided  that  they 
can,  in  effect,  sign  in  within  a  given  and 
fixed  period  of  time,  which  they  can  keep 
track  of  themselves. 

There  is  one  other  very  practical  ad- 
vantage in  this  amendment — and  this  is 
quite  important  in  my  judgment — if  you 
set  up  a  system  whereby  you  might  di- 
vide the  whole  House  Into,  let  us  say,  12 
separate  lists  and  you  lay  them  out 
around  on  the  desk  here,  then  if  you  are 
down  at  lunch  and  a  quorum  call  takes 
place,  you  can  come  up  immediately  and 
sign  in  and  go  right  back  down  without 
having  to  figure  out  whether  you  are 
going  to  hit  the  right  point  in  the  rollcall 
and  if  you  missed  then,  you  ave  to  stay 
here  another  10  minutes  urnii  the  call 
goes  around  the  second  time. 

This  would  make  it  much  simpler  for 
Members  to  get  on  with  their  business. 
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and  it  would  save  the  time  of  the  House. 
It  would  really  make  it  poesible  for  us 
to  get  more  things  done,  and  we  are  find- 
ing every  day  that  our  time  is  becoming 
more  and  more  dissipated  and  scattered 
by  these  procedural  patterns  that  are 
imposed  upon  us  by  older  practices. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PHASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  think  the  gentleman 
has  made  a  good  case  for  the  amend- 
ment. It  is  important  that  we  find  some 
way  to  shorten  the  waste  periods  in  our 
legislative  lives.  It  has  been  alleged  that 
chaos  would  result.  The  proposed  amend- 
ment sounds  to  me  like  an  ingenious  plan 
for  shortening  the  process  of  the  quorum 
call,  and  I  think  it  should  be  supported. 
Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PHASER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Is  it  not  true  that  most 
of  the  abuses  in  relation  to  quorum  calls 
occur  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  of 
the  House  generally  when  we  have  re- 
peated quorimi  calls  during  the  course  of 
the  consideration  of  bills? 

Mr.  PHASER.  I  am  a  little  reluctant 
to  characterize  it  as  an  abuse,  but  I  would 
say  that  we  spend  a  lot  of  our  time  in 
that  process. 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  will  change  the  wording 
of  my  question.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  McClory^  does  not 
address  itself  to  problems  arising  from 
quorum  calls  while  the  House  is  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole? 

Mr.  PHASER.  Yes,  but  I  would  say  that 
does  not  matter.  Even  if  it  did,  you  would 
still  have  the  question  of  whether  you 
wiU  let  Members  come  in  early  and  leave, 

or  whether  you  are  going  to  require 

Mr.  WHITE.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
McClory  amendment  does  not  provide  a 
time  factor,  and  If  the  Members  later 
wanted  more  time  they  would  not  have 
it,  and  that  the  pending  amendment  of- 
fers an  alternative? 

Mr.  PHASER.  That  is  exactly  correct. 
Under  this  amendment,  electronic  de- 
vices would  fit  In  very  logically  and 
simply. 

Mr.  WHITE.  If  an  eleotronic  system 
should  break  down,  would  not  the 
amendment  provide  an  alternative  for  a 
fast  quorum  call? 
Mr.  PHASER.  It  would. 
Mr.  WHITE.  Is  it  not  also  a  fact  that 
the  Senate  uses  a  system  similar  to  the 
one  proposed,  although  they  do  not  allow 
the  membership  to  continue  to  register 
their  presence  to  expedite  business? 

Mr.  PHASER.  My  understanding  Is 
that  they  call  the  roll  until  they  estab- 
lish a  quorum. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  expired. 
(On  request  of  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Phaser  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PHASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 


It  was  on  the  last  point  that  I  really 
wanted  to  ask  the  gentleman  a  ques- 
tion. I  think  he  alluded  to  the  subject. 
But  this  Is  a  very,  very  significant  differ- 
ence, as  I  imderstand.  As  I  understand 
it,  when  In  the  Senate  a  quorum 
is  reached — the  only  purpose  of  having 
a  quonmi  call  Is  to  determine  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  is  present — when 
they  have  reached  a  quorum,  they  want 
to  wipe  the  record  clean.  In  that  way 
you  would  not  get  phony  reports  of  how 
people  work  in  the  Congress,  how  many 
quonmi  calls  they  answered,  and  also 
you  would  not  have  as  many  quonmi 
calls  to  show  that  they  were  there  that 
day. 

If  you  put  a  period  in  the  amendment 
after  the  point  where  it  says  "a  ma- 
jority has  been  reached,"  it  would  be  a 
better  amendment  than  all  that  other 
stuff. 

Mr.  PHASER.  The  gentleman  has 
brought  up  a  very  important  thought. 
In  considering  that  possibility,  we  were 
faced  with  the  practice  In  the  Senate. 
They  apparently  have  to  work  very  hard 
to  get  their  Members  over  to  make  a 
quorum.  If  we  had  to  do  the  same  thing 
here  in  the  House,  work  hard  to  persuade 
people  to  come  over  when  they  knew  it 
would  not  make  any  difference  finally 
when  the  quonun  was  reached,  I  think 
you  would  have  a  difficult  time  getting 
a  quonmi  in  the  House.  We  must  retain 
the  practice  of  recording  the  presence 
of  Members,  which  will  require  Members 
to  come  over  and  be  coimted  in  the 
quorum. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  one  last  point. 
Someone  suggested  the  request  of  10 
Members  ought  to  be  required  in  order 
to  challenge  the  existence  of  a  quonmi. 
I  think  there  is  a  constitutional  prob- 
lem. The  Constitution  provides  for  the 
presence  of  a  majority  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  in  order  to  do  business.  If  one 
Member  raises  a  pohit  of  order  that  a 
majority  is  not  present,  you  are  con- 
stitutionally in  trouble  if  you  do  not  ac- 
cept that  point  of  order  and  make  a 
count.  Much  as  that  proposed  change 
might  be  desirable,  I  think  It  would  re- 
quire a  change  in  the  language  of  our 
Constitution. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  make  a  brief  comment.  It  seems  to 
me  that  a  great  deal  of  our  discussion 
yesterday  on  the  subject  of  electronic 
voting  was  with  respect  to  when  it  would 
be  installed.  There  was  a  great  interest 
in  installing  such  a  system  at  the  earliest 
possible  time.  I  think  we  ought  to  con- 
sider yesterday's  action  in  our  considera- 
tion of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  <^Mr.  WnrrE).  It 
is  possible  that  his  plan  or  some  third 
alternative  plan  may  inadvertently  be  an 
excuse  or  a  reason  for  delaying  the  in- 
stallation of  the  electric  or  electronic 
system  which  can  expedite  rollcalls  and 
quorum  calls  with  respect  to  issues  be- 
fore the  House. 

I  would  also  like  to  make  this  obser- 
vation. As  I  understand  quorum  calls. 


they  are  not  all  made  for  a  useless  pur- 
pose or  to  relieve  somebody  from  being 
present  on  the  fioor  of  the  House,  but 
are  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  trying 
to  bring  people  to  the  floor  to  conduct 
important  business.  If  we  adopt  an 
amendment  which  merely  gives  a  person 
an  excuse  to  finish  his  limch  or  to  avoid 
being  present  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
it  seems  to  me  we  are  performing  a 
disservice  instead  of  making  a  change 
which  can  enable  the  Members  to  per- 
form more  efficiently  their  Jobs. 

I  do  not  have  strong  feelings  on  this 
amendment.  I  can  see  how  it  can  expe- 
dite the  establishment  of  a  quonun.  If 
that  Is  its  sole  purpose,  it  accomplishes 
that  without  question.  But  what  happens 
5  minutes  later  when  there  is  not  a 
quorum  here,  after  218  Members  have 
signed  in?  TTie  absence  of  a  quorum  can 
be  raised  again.  Am  I  wrong  on  that 
statement? 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not 
want  to  refer  to  what  the  gentleman 
Just  said,  but  rather  to  point  out  that 
with  the  present  system  of  coming  into 
the  well  of  the  House  at  the  end  of  a 
quorum  call.  I  do  not  see  how  anything 
that  is  true  about  it  now  would  not  be 
true  if  the  amendment  is  adopted.  In 
other  words,  people  sitting  downstairs 
for  a  limch  may  go  into  the  well  of  the 
House  anjrway. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  It  is  true,  a  number 
of  times  when  we  respond  to  the  quonmi 
call,  we  do  not  stay  on  the  floor,  but  my 
point  is  that  after  a  quonmi  is  made, 
there  usually  is  a  much  larger  percentage 
of  Members  on  the  fioor  than  before 
the  quonun  call  is  made.  So  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  quorum  call  does  serve 
that  valid  purpose.  I  raise  the  question 
whether  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  TexEis  (Mr.  White)  would 
have  that  effect.  I  think  it  would  have 
the  opposite  effect. 

Mr.  McCHjUHE.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  if  this  saves  half 
the  time  we  spend  in  quonmi  calls,  it  is 
worth  the  effort.  About  2  years  ago  I 
made  an  analysis  of  the  quorum  and  roll- 
calls  for  the  preceding  18  months.  Based 
on  the  average  time  to  call  a  roll  and  the 
average  nimiber  of  times  a  week  we  were 
in  session,  we  had  spent  in  floor  time  14 
weeks  in  calling  the  roll.  If  we  could  save 
6  weeks  of  floor  time,  it  seems  to  me  it 
would  be  worthwhile. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
emphasize  that  the  installation  of  an 
electronic  rollcall  system  is  designed  pre- 
cisely for  that  purpose.  The  only  ques- 
tion in  my  mind  is  whether  or  not  we 
serve  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  quo- 
rimi or  producing  more  Members  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  by  this  amendment. 
It  is  a  question  I  raise  which  I  think 
we  should  consider  in  casting  otir  vote 
on  the  proposal. 

Mr.  HBCHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  wlU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia. 
Mr.  HBCHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
>;  f 
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Chairman,  is  it  not  true,  I  ask  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois,  that  if  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  would  prevail,  that  such  quonun 
calls  could  be  taken  by  electronic  means? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Yes.  After  the  elec- 
tronic system  is  established,  we  can  take 
the  rollcall  by  that  means.  Yes. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  realizes,  does  he  not,  that  a 
quorum  call  utilizing  an  electronic  de- 
vice will  not  be  instantaneoxis? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  That  is  true,  but  it 
would  be  timesaving  without  any  ques- 
tion at  all,  which  I  assume  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  we  are  consid- 
ering here. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  quonmi 
calls  are  a  part  of  our  lives.  We  are  en- 
gaged now  in  a  constructive  effort  to  see 
if  we  can  keep  the  benefits  and  the  values 
of  the  call  of  the  House,  the  quonun  call, 
without  causing  undue  hardship  upon 
the  Members. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
has  a  soimd  idea.  There  may  be  some 
bugs  or  defects  In  it.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  points  out  one  of  the  problems. 
There  is  an  answer,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  stated,  to  that  sugges- 
tion, with  the  Senate  practice. 

It  might  be  helpful,  before  we  vote  on 
this,  if  we  would  ask  ourselves,  why  do 
we  use  the  call  of  the  House?  What  is 
the  purpose  of  the  quorimi  call? 

Pirst,  we  used  it  for  the  automatic 
vote.  Under  the  changed  procedure  in 
this  Congress,  when  we  have  the  auto- 
matic vote  they  ring  two  bells  and  not 
three  bells.  This  would  not  change  that 
procedure.  We  would  still  have  the  ability 
to  get  an  automatic  yea-and-nay  vote 
under  that  situation. 

Second,  once  In  a  long  time  the  call  of 
the  House  is  used  as  a  delaying  tactic. 
Occasionally  a  minority,  not  anxious  for 
action  on  a  particular  measure,  will  re- 
quire a  series  of  quorum  calls.  This  would 
not  change  that  procedure.  The  minority 
might  have  to  use  10  of  these  calls  to 
occupy  the  same  amount  of  time  that  six 
would  occupy,  but  they  would  still  have 
the  constitutional  right  at  any  point  to 
raise  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
there  were  218  Members,  or  100  Mem- 
bers, ELS  the  case  might  be,  on  the  fioor  of 
the  House  at  that  time. 

What  are  other  reasons? 

Yesterday  a  distinguished  Member  of 
this  body  said  to  me  that  he  had  been 
absent  for  a  few  quonim  calls,  and  he 
wanted  to  improve  his  batting  average, 
and  he  said,  "I  think  I  will  raise  a  point 
of  order."  Members  still  would  have  that 
right.  Under  this  provision,  instead  of 
taking  40  minutes.  It  might  tak«  15  min- 
utes. A  Member  might  infringe  on  the 
time  of  his  beloved  colleagues  for  per- 
haps 15  minutes  instead  of  40  minutes 
to  improve  his  batting  average. 

I  recall  that  not  too  long  ajgo  one  of 
my  colleagues  was  about  to  make  a  major 
speech,  and  he  said,  "I  would  like  to  have 
a  crowd  here.  WiU  you  make  a  point  of 


order  and  get  me  a  crowd?"  This  is  an- 
other reason  why  we  use  the  quorum 
call,  the  call  of  the  House.  Under  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
the  use  of  the  quonun  call  for  that  pur- 
pose would  not  be  infringed.  A  Member 
still  would  be  able  to  get  himself  a  crowd 
if  his  advance  pubUcity  had  not  done  the 
Job. 

'  Finally,  the  last  purpose  I  could  think 
of  is  that  frequently  we  will  be  engaged 
in  general  debate,  and  the  Members  who 
do  not  want  to  participate  in  the  general 
debate,  who  have  other  things  to  occupy 
their  time,  will  go  back  to  their  offices. 
All  of  a  sudden  the  time  will  be  yielded 
back  in  the  general  debate,  and  we  are 
about  to  begin  consideration  under  the 
5-minute  rule,  so  we  want  to  have  some 
way  to  get  the  word  out  to  the  Members 
that  we  are  now  going  to  make  decisions 
on  particular  amendments,  so  we  make 
a  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present.  Again,  we  go  through  this  35- 
or  40-mlnute  procedure. 

Again,  imder  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  this  fimction, 
this  verj'  legitimate  form  of  the  quonmi 
call,  would  be  kept.  A  Member  still  would 
have  the  right  to  do  this.  But  it  would 
occupy  perhaps  15  minutes,  as  I  say,  in- 
stead of  35  or  40  mintues. 

I  believe  we  can  keep  the  values  of  the 
quorum  call,  of  the  call  of  the  House,  and 
follow  the  Constitution,  which  i)ermits 
Members  to  msike  a  point  of  order,  and 
yet  save  hours  and  hours — thousands  of 
man-hours — a  year  through  the  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment. 

I  strongly  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Under  all  of  the  condi- 
tions the  gentleman  has  set  forth  nothing 
is  going  to  be  changed  unless  100  Mem- 
bers stay  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  when 
legislation  is  considered  in  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  UDALL.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Nothing  being  done  here 
will  change  that. 

Mr.  UDALL.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  Members  do  not 
want  quorum  calls,  the  way  to  avoid 
quorum  calls  is  to  keep  100  Members  on 
the  floor.  Is  that  too  much  to  expect 
from  435  Members? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Well,  we  live  in  an  Imper- 
fect world,  not  in  a  perfect  world.  In  a 
perfect  world  we  would  all  be  here. 

I  have  had  problems,  as  the  gentleman 
has.  in  trying  to  get  100  Members  here. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  (^lairman.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Plorida. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man's anals^sls  of  the  reasons  why  we 
have  quorum  calls  omitted  the  chief  rea- 
son for  the  quorum  call,  and  that  Is  to 
have  Members  here  to  conduct  business. 
The  gentleman  did  not  mention  that.  I 
hope  in  the  revision  of  his  ronarks  he 
will  put  that  in. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  would  concur  with  the 
gentleman.  This  Is  an  essential  purpose. 
That  is  what  the  Constitution  contem- 
plated, that  we  do  business  with  quonun. 


Mr.  BENNETT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  did  not  mean  that  as  a 
criticism,  and  did  not  imply  the  gentle- 
man did  not  believe  it.  I  Just  noted  the 
list  did  not  include  it,  and  it  is  of  para- 
mount importance. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  contribution.  I  agree  with  him. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Indiana  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  (Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  sdeld? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TAPT.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Following  up  the  point  Just  made,  I  be- 
lieve we  all  ought  to  ask  ourselves 
whether,  knowing  that  the  quorum  call 
is  only  going  to  take  15  or  20  minutes, 
rather  than  40  minutes,  when  a  Mem- 
ber comes  to  the  floor,  he  would  be  far 
more  likely  to  remain  on  the  floor.  That 
Is  the  very  piupose  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  mentioned,  imder  the  present  rule. 

It  seems  to  me  It  is  obvious  he  would, 
and  that  is  one  of  the  strongest  reasons 
for  this  amendment.  A  Member  who  has 
come  over  to  answer  the  quorum  will  re- 
main because  he  knows  that  it  will  not 
last  very  long  and  thus  you  will  get 
back  to  business  sooner. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  Is  not  any  sissur- 
ance  whatsoever  that  in  putting  a  paper 
down  here  for  you  to  sign  It  will  save 
any  time.  That  can  be  stretched  out  from 
here  way  out  to  yonder  with  the  time 
consmned  in  that. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
this  time  to  say  something  which  Is 
rather  unusual.  In  the  normal  case,  ac- 
colades are  normally  reserved  for  the 
conclusion  of  debate  and  the  conclusion 
of  the  passage  of  a  bill  and  never  in 
midstream,  but  this  has  been  a  pretty 
long  swim,  and  so  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  say  how  much  I  ad- 
mire the  way  in  which  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Sisk)  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Calif omia  (Mr.  Smith) 
have  conducted  the  deliberations  on  this 
bill. 

I  have  participated  in  a  niunber  of  de- 
bates, as  all  Members  here  have,  and  I 
must  say  that  I  have  never  participated 
In  one  that  seemed  more  reasone(l  smd 
where  more  respect  was  paid  to  each  in- 
dividual Member  than  in  the  case  of  the 
bill  which  is  before  us  now. 

But  above  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  pay  my  tribute  and  respect  to  the 
;  gentleman  in  the  chair,  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky,  because  of  the  even- 
handed  way  in  which  he  has  conducted 
this  debate  and  because  of  his  patience. 
And  when  I  say  "the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky,"  I  mean  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky. 

AMXNOKXirr  omXKD  BT  KK.  BKITH  OV  IOWA  TO 
THK  AMXNDMZMT   OfTKUD  BT   MK.  WHTTB 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
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Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa 
to  the  axnendment  offered  by  Mr.  White: 

After  the  word  "which"  In  line  16  of  the 
White  amendment,  delete  the  words  "It  shall 
be  In  order  to  entertain  a  motion  to  dis- 
pense with  further  proceedings  under  the  call 
and". 

PARLIAMENTARY    INQOTRY 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  Is  this  an  amendment  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Yes,  it  is. 

Mr.  HALT..  Or  does  the  line  reference 
refer  to  page  39  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  It  Is  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Iowa  is  recognized  for  5  minutes 
in  support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
judging  from  the  discussion,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  is  to  save  time, 
but  I  say  that  without  this  perfecting 
amendment  it  can  take  more  time.  The 
reason  for  that  is  that  we  can  have  a 
quorum  call  and  then  have  a  moMon  and 
one  could  demand  a  quorum  call  on  that 
motion.  We  can  end  up  with  more  time 
wasted  rather  than  less.  All  my  amend- 
ment does  is  to  delete  from  the  amend- 
ment the  requirement  or  the  possibility 
of  having  a  motion  upon  which  there 
could  be  another  roUcall  demanded.  In 
other  words,  when  100  Members  answA", 
it  stops.  Members  can  still  come  up  and 
sign  if  they  want  to,  but  at  that  time  that 
proceeding  stops  and  there  is  no  motion 
intervening  on  which  there  could  be  an- 
othe;:  rollcall. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  FRASER.  One  of  the  problems 
with  the  gentleman's  amendment,  al- 
though I  think  it  has  a  lot  of  merit  to  it, 
is  that  the  call  of  the  House  serves  other 
functions  than  simply  establishing  a 
quorum,  because  under  the  procedure  of 
the  call  of  the  House  you  may  require  the 
attendance  of  every  Member  of  the 
House.  There  may  be  occasions  in  which 
the  House  itself  decides  it  wants  to  re- 
quire every  Member  to  be  present  unless 
excused  oflScially  with  the  consent  of 
the  House.  That  is  the  problem  of  your 
amendment.  You  are  in  effect  stating 
that  the  proceedings  of  the  call  are  auto- 
matically dispensed  with  after  you  reach 
a  quorum.  In  probably  99  out  of  100  cases 
that  is  the  result  you  want,  but  there 
may  be  a  few  occasions  where  there  is  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  House  to  com- 
pel all  of  the  Members  to  be  present. 

And  you  would  have  eliminated  that 
possibility  by  automatically  causing  a  call 
of  the  roll  to  be  discontinued. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  A  quorum  call 
does  not  require  all  Members  to  be  pres- 
ent. That  is  another  rule. 

Mr.  FRASER.  There  is  no  such  thing 

as  a  quonmi  call  in  the  rules.  The  rule 

provides  that  in  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

the  roll  maybe  called. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  But  I  say  there 


are  other  rules  that  will  require  the  pres- 
ence of  everyone  if  they  are  invoked.  This 
has  nothing  to  do  with  that  at  all. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further.  I  have  to 
differ  with  the  gentleman.  The  rollcall,  a 
call  of  the  House,  is  a  procedure  which 
not  only  establishes  and  sets  in  motion 
the  machinery,  but  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
can  arrest  people  and  the  doors  of  the 
House  can  be  locked.  All  of  these  matters 
are  involved  in  a  call  of  the  House. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  We  have  only  invoked 
this  once  in  about  4  years,  and  I  think 
some  of  the  Members  present  will  re- 
member that  I  made  a  motion  where  the 
doors  were  really  locked  so  that  if  every- 
one comes  in.  they  cannot  get  out  at  that 
point.  We  do  not  usually  do  that,  but  as 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Phaser  >  has  pointed  out,  there  are  a 
series  of  procedures  that  are  set  in  mo- 
tion that  can  go  far  beyond  the  simple 
signing  in  of  the  Members. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  All  I  am  trying  to 
do  is  to  perfect  the  amendment  so  It  will 
save  time.  Otherwise,  we  may  under  the 
White  amendment  take  up  more  time 
than  is  consumed  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Yes;  I  yield  fur- 
ther to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRASER.  It  is  the  current  prac- 
tice that  after  the  roll  has  been  called 
twice  and  the  Members  have  checked 
into  the  well,  there  is  still  In  effect  a 
motion  which  can  be  made  to  dispense 
with  further  proceedings  even  though 
you  have  not  accounted  for  all  the  other 
Members  and  the  Presiding  Officer  can 
say  without  objection  further  proceed- 
ings under  the  call  are  dispensed  with, 
but  someone  can  object.  This  changes 
that  procedure,  but  it  probably  would  not 
occur  in  99  case«:  out  of  100. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  My  amendment 
would  not  eliminate  that  procedure. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Unfortunately  I  was  an- 
swering a  telephone  call  when  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  was  read. 

Does  this  provide  that  if,  for  instance, 
the  House  is  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  upon  the  signing  of  the  paper  by 
100  Members,  that  the  House  then  re- 
sumes its  sitting? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Yes.  As  I  have 
stated  previously  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  to  save  time.  Either  we 
must  adopt  this  amendment  to  the 
amendment  or  it  is  going  to  take  more 
time  rather  than  less  time.  As  the  origi- 
nal amendment  which  has  been  offered 
is  written  now,  it  will  end  up  taking 
more  time  because  we  could  have  a  mo- 
tion in  the  middle  of  the  quorum  call 
and  we  could  have  a  rollcall  on  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  and  if  the  roll, 
or  whatever  you  want  is  taken,  this 
signed  paper  roll  was  taken  at  2  o'clock 


in  the  afternoon,  you  could  come  in  at 
6  o'clock  and  sign  that  sheet  and  be 
accounted  for  as  having  been  present? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  That  provision 
for  signing  is  in  the  White  amendment. 
That  is  not  in  my  amendment  to  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  what  do  we  do 
about  the  clocks?  Do  we  put  another 
light  on  the  clocks  to  tell  you  what  kind 
of  a  bobtailed  affair  is  going  on  over  here 
that  I  do  not  have  to  get  here  but  I  can 
sign  in  later?  What  kind  of  business  is 
this? 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  REES.  Could  I  read  from  a  copy  of 
the  amendment?  It  says  that  if  for  a 
period  of  30  minutes  from  the  commence- 
ment of  said  quorum  call  Members  are 
not  present  before  the  expiration  of  said 
30  minutes,  may  have  their  presence  re- 
corded on  said  tally  sheets. 

So,  they  ring  the  bell  for  a  quorum 
call  and  a  Member  has  30  minutes  to 
come  here  and  either  answer  "present" 
or  sign  his  name  on  a  tally  sheet  and 
then  the  rolls  are  closed  and  there  is  no 
way  the  Member  can  be  recorded. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  we  are  nearlng  7  o'clock.  I, 
therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  debate  on  the  pending  amendment 
and  all  amendments  thereto  close  at  7 
o'clock. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  may  we  have  an 
understanding  as  to  how  many  Members 
want  to  be  heard  on  this? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  observes 
eight  Members  standing. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must, 
regretfully,  object. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that 
the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Natcher,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  repwrted  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  (H.R.  17654)  to  improve  the 
operation  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


SAFE  BANKING  ACT  OF  1970 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permltrion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  1964, 
nine  banks  across  the  comitry  have 
failed,  primarily  because  they  dealt  too 
heavily  in  brokered  funds  and  tie-in 
loans.  In  1970  alone,  three  banks  have 
faUed  for  the:;e  reasons,  the  latest  occur- 
ring only  last  month. 

Because  of  this  situatior.  and  several 
other  unsound  banking  practices,  I  have 
today  Introduced  the  Safe  Banking  Act 
of  1970,  which  is  designed  to  strengthen 
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the  banking  system  and  to  return  banks 
and  certain  other  financial  institutions 
to  the  business  for  which  they  were  char- 
tered. 

Our  Investigation  which  lee*  to  this 
legislation  has  revealed  a  complicated 
network  of  financial  maneuvering,  in- 
cluding phoney  stock,  international  check 
kiting  schemes,  bogus  banks,  transfers  of 
large  sums  of  questionably  obtained 
money  in  foreign  bank  accounts  and 
loans  to  finance  gambling  operations. 

It  is  Imperative  that  this  legislation  be 
enacted  immediately  since  there  are  a 
number  of  banks  across  the  country  still 
in  operation  who  have  been  victimized  by 
brokered  funds  and  other  questionable 
transactions.  And,  although  these  banks 
are  still  operating,  there  is  a  possibility 
that  they  could  all  become  casualties. 

The  use  of  brokered  funds,  accompa- 
nied by  tied-in  loans  is  not  new  in  the 
banking  industry,  but  recently  has  been 
put  to  its  greatest  use  because  of  the  con- 
tinuing shortage  of  money  and  high  in- 
terest rates. 

BAD    RISKS    GET    BANK    LOANS 

Quite  simply,  this  is  how  the  brokered 
fund  scheme  works.  A  borrower  goes  to 
Ills  bank  to  borrow  $100,000.  The  bank 
itself  does  not  have  that  amount  of 
money  to  loan  or  else  does  not  feel  that 
the  borrower  is  a  good  credit  risk  or  that 
the  reason  for  the  loan  is  not  solid 
enough  to  justify  such  an  amount.  The 
potential  borrower  is  then  either  steered 
or  on  his  own  makes  contact  with  a 
money  broker.  The  money  broker  agrees 
that  he  will  arrange  for  deposits  to  be 
made  in  the  bank  so  that  the  potential 
borrower  can  obtain  the  loan.  For  this 
service,  the  broker  is  to  be  paid  a  per- 
centage of  the  loan  as  a  fee.  In  order  to 
obtain  the  money  to  put  in  the  bank,  the 
broker  advertises  an  interest  rate  in  ex- 
cess of  that  allowed  by  regulation  Q.  the 
regulation  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
which  sets  limits  on  the  interest  paid  by 
financial  institutions  on  savings.  For  in- 
stance, the  broker  may  advertise  for  de- 
posits with  an  interest  of  7'i  percent 
providing  a  minimmn  deposit  of  $5,000  is 
made.  Such  a  deposit  would  be  limited  to 
5^2  percent  for  1  year  under  the  terms  of 
regulation  Q.  However,  the  2-percent  dif- 
ference is  made  up  out  of  the  fee  paid 
the  broker  by  the  potential  borrower  and 
the  "kicker"  money  is  normally  paid  by 
the  broker  in  advance  to  encourage  par- 
ticipation in  the  program. 

Thus,  the  situation  looks  like  this.  The 
bank  has  $100,000  in  deposits,  the  bor- 
rower has  a  loan  for  $100,000,  a  group  of 
depositors  have  $100,000  in  savings  in 
the  bank.  They  are  receiving  an  interest 
rate  of  7^2  percent,  a  portion  of  which 
is  paid  by  the  broker  who  has  collected 
a  nice  fee  for  putting  the  whole  package 
together. 

BIG    LOAN    CAN    BREAK    BANK 

The  first  problem  arises  when  the  bank 
borrower  is  imable  to  repay  the  loan 
either  because  the  project  for  which  the 
money  was  borrowed  did  not  materialize 
as  expected  or  the  borrower  simply  had 
no  intention  of  repaying  the  funds.  The 
bank  is  still  obligated  to  pay  the  savers 
who  deposited  the  money  for  the  loan 


and  since  the  bank  received  no  income 
from  the  loan  that  went  sour,  it  has  to 
obtain  the  funds  to  repay  the  savers  from 
other  sources.  And.  of  course,  if  the  loan 
is  large  enough,  it  can  break  the  bank. 
The  money  broker,  who  gets  his  fee  in 
advance,  merely  sits  back  and  waits  for 
the  next  loan  customer  to  come  along. 

Since  the  problem  with  brokered  funds 
began  developing  and  banks  began  to 
fold,  the  money  brokers  have  taken  the 
attitude  of  innocent  bystanders.  The 
brokers  contend  that  they  are  merely 
performing  a  needed  banking  service  and 
do  not  have  anything  to  do  with  induc- 
ing the  financial  institution  to  make  a 
loan  or  evaluating  the  credit  worthiness 
of  the  borrower.  Some  bank  supervisory 
officials  support  the  position  of  the 
brokers,  adding  that  brokered  funds,  on 
their  own,  are  not  cause  for  worry. 

I  reject  all  of  these  arguments.  The 
brokered  fund  scheme  will  not  work 
without  the  tie-in  loan,  since  there  must 
be  a  source  of  income  above  the  legal 
savings  interest  rate  in  order  to  attract 
depositors.  That  kicker  must  come  from 
the  borrower  who  is  willing  to  pay  the 
fees  in  order  to  obtain  the  loan. 


Mr.  Sf)eaker.  one  of  the  largest  banks 
in  the  South,  throughout  the  years,  has 
refused  to  participate  with  the  Small 
Business  Administration  in  making  loans 
available  to  small  businessmen  on  a  co- 
operative basis.  The  bankers'  reasoning 
is  that  "if  the  loan  is  good  enough  to  be 
made,  I  will  make  it  on  my  own  without 
getting  a  guarantee  from  SBA,  but  if  the 
loan  is  not  worthy  enough  to  be  made, 
I  do  not  want  to  make  the  loan  even 
with  SBA  in  the  picture. "  This  type  of 
reasoniiig  should  be  more  properly  ap- 
plied to  loans  involving  brokered  funds. 
The  bank  should  either  make  or  not 
make  the  loan  based  on  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  borrower,  not  whether  or  not 
the  borrower  can  arrange  for  brokered 
funds  to  be  put  in  the  bank.  This  is  why 
the  Safe  Banking  Act  of  1970  would  pro- 
hibit banks  and  insured  savings  and  loans 
from  accepting  brokered  deposits.  On 
their  very  face,  these  deposits  cause  prob- 
lems and  it  is  an  unsavory  aspect  of  the 
banking  industry  which  must  be  elim- 
inated. 

The  following  table  shows  the  extent  to 
which  brokered  funds  were  involved  in 
nine  bank  closings  since  1964: 


INSURED  BANK  CLOSINGS  FROM  SEPT.  5,  1964   TO  JULY  21,  1970,  WHICH  INVOLVED  BROKERED  FUNDS 


Name  and  location  oi 
closed  Insured  bank 


Approximate 

total  of 

Date  of  brokered 

closing  funds 


Primary  money  brokeKs) 


Brighton  National  Bank,  Br  ghton,  Colo Jan.  22,1965 

San  Francisco  National  Bank,  San  Francisco do 

Calif. 
Bank  of  Pine  Apple,  Pine  Apple,  Ala Jan.  31,1967 

Morrice  State  Bank,  Morrice.  Mich May     5,1969 

First  State  Bank.  Aransas  Pass,  Tex Sept   2,1969 

First  National  Bank,  Coalville,  Utah Oct.     3,1969 

State  Bank  ot  Praine  City,  Prairie  City,  Iowa. .  Feb.  22, 1970 

Peop  es  State  Savings  Bank,  Auburn,  Mich   ...  Apr.   18,1970 
Farmers  Bank  of  Petersburg,  Petersburg,  Ky  . .  June  26. 1970 


Jl. 01 5. 000    See  listing  attached. 
17,000,000  Do. 


, 000, 000 

150.000    Washington  Capital  Corp..  27 .  William  St.,  New 

York,  N.Y. 
949  000    Leo   Freedman.   Pasadena,  Tex.;  Greater  Miami 

Financial  Corp.,  n/liami.  Fla. 
820,000    Meyers,  Pollock,  Robb'ns.  Inc.,  Ne*  York,  NY.; 

Bankers  Financial  Equity  Co.,  Boston.  Mass. 
1,000,030    Seaboard     Planning    Corp.;     Bankers     Financial 

Equity  Co. 
848,  000    Seaboard  Planning  Corp  ;  Bankers  Financial  Equity 

Co.;  Sumnei  Financial  Corp..  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
2. 725.  OOn    See  listing  attached 
737. 000  Do. 


The  Brighton  National  Bank,  Brighton, 
Colo. — Money  Brokers 

Guaranty  Depositors,  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia. 

W.  B.  Wolf  &  Company,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

John  Woodson  and  Associates,  San  Rafael, 
California. 

Horace  Chase,  Incorporated,  Sherman 
Oaks.  California. 

Colorado  International  Corporation,  Den- 
ver, Colorado. 

Resolute  Insurance  Group,  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut. 


MoNKY  Brokers — Records  op  San  Francisco 

National  Bank,  San  Francisco,  Calif. — 

NR-276 

Associated  Brokers,  Ltd,  El  Paso,  Texas. 

Bankers  Financial  Equity  Corp.,  c  o  Mr. 
Harry  Magazine,  8  Oliver  Street,  Boston  9, 
Massachusetts. 

Tom  Berkley,  Berkley.  Randall  &  Harvey 
(Lawyers) .  2975  Sacramento  Street,  Berkeley 
2,  California. 

Charles  B.  Elkins,  30  East  42d  Street — Suite 
1901.  New  York,  New  York. 

Mr.  A.  A.  Franks,  10  Post  Office  Square. 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Leon  Friedman,  Lincoln — ^Levlne  Tow- 
ers, Broad  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Gifts  for  Thrift,  Inc.,  176  Broadway,  New 
York,  New  York. 

Mr.  H.  8.  (Bud)  Gobler,  "Bud  Gobler 
Financing",     15010     Ventura     Boulevard — 


Suite  217.  Sherman  Oaks,  California  (for- 
merly with  Guaranty  Depositors) 

Guaranty  Depositors,  Guaranty  Building, 
1151  Northwestern  Avenue,  liOe,  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Greater  Miami  Savings  Center,  c  o  Mr. 
Richard  Finchell,  President,  Olympic  Build- 
ing, Miami.  Florida. 

Horace  Chase,  Inc.,  (see  C/D  Nos.  957  & 
979,  Barton  &  Estelle  Lewis). 

W.  W.  Inglls,  Inglls  Irving  Trust  Co.,  1  Wall 
Street,  New  York  City,  New  York. 

John  Woodson  &  Associates.  2208  Fourth 
Street,  San  Rafael,  California  (formerly  with 
Guaranty  Depositors). 

Melvln  E.  Levlnson,  33  North  LaSalle,  Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

Mr.  Leo  F.  Lomskl.  President.  Capital 
Dynamics  International.  Suite  200,  199  First 
Street.  Los  Altos,  California. 

Natalie  Moorman.  (Commercial  Investors 
Inc.)  146  Leavenworth  Street,  San  Francisco, 
California. 

John  C.  Namos.  137  Montgomery  Street, 
San  Francisco,  California. 

Jack  Paller  &  Company  of  Philadelphia. 
Inc.,  (Acct.  n064268  with  Philadelphia  Na- 
tional Bank — only  address  can  locate  so  far) . 

Park  Acceptance  Corporation.  1951  Guard- 
ian Building,  Detroit.  Michigan. 

Renshaw,  McKeown  &  Young,  Inc..  c/o 
Mr.  Robert  P.  McKeown,  11000  West  Mc- 
Nichols  Road,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Robbie,  Waters  &  Co..  Inc.,  c/o  Mr.  Her- 
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man  H.  Robbie,  54S  Fifth  Ayenue,  New  York, 
New  York. 

San  Diego  Imperial  Corporation,  c/o  Mr. 
D.  R.  Sully,  Treoaurer,  P.O.  Box  631,  San 
Diego,  California. 

8.  U  BClUer  tt  Co.,  Inc..  4  Blackberry  Lane, 
P.O.  Box  247,  Weatport,  Connecticut. 

The  B.  C.  Morton  Organization,  Inc.,  (c/o 
Mr.  Herman  H.  Robbie,  Manager  Corporate 
Finance  Division) ,  22  Eaat  40th  Street,  New 
York,  New  York. 

Toddan  Company,  c/o  Mr.  Kenneth  Beebe, 
Vice  President,  60  Baat  4and  Street,  New 
York,  New  York. 

WUUam  L.  Miller  tt  Associates,  nnanclal 
Center  Building.  Suite  401-406-14th  Street, 
Oakland,  Oallfomla. 

Wentworth  »c  Co.,  Inc.,  SiUte  108-100  Ben- 
son E..  Jenklntown,  Pennsylvania. 

W.  X.  Rollins  &  Aasoclates,  90S  Centiu7 
Blinding,  Houston,  Texas. 

W.  B.  Wolf  &  Co.,  482  Penobscot  Building, 
Detroit,  Michigan. 

Mr.  Arthur  O.  Wolf,  W.  B.  Wolf  &  Co.. 
612  Penobscot  Building,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Thb  Pkopi^s  St  ATX  Satinos  Bank,  Auburn, 

MICH. — MONXT   BXOKXIS 

Simmer  Financial  Corporation,  5831  San 
Juan  Avenue,  Suite  116,  Jacksonville, 
Florida. 

The  Seaboard  Planmng  Corporation  (For- 
merly The  B.  C.  Morton  Organization,  Inc.), 
141  Milk  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Bankers  Financial  Equity  Company,  (A 
Subeldlary  of  The  Seaboard  Corporation), 
9601  Wllshlre  Boulevard,  Beverly  Hills,  Cali- 
fornia. 

C.  H.  Wagner  &  Company,  Inc.,  185  Devon- 
shire Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Primus  Investment  Company,  921  Twenty- 
Eighth  Street,  S.E.,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 
Roger  VanNoord,  Secretary-Tpeasurer. 

Westamerlca  Securities,  Inc.: 

"The  300  Complex,"  Suite  311,  300  West, 
P.O.  Box  20288.  St.  Petersburg,  Florida. 

1120  Citizens  Bank  Building,  Orlando, 
Florida. 

2601  E.  Oakland  Park  Blvd.,  Suite  304.  Fort 
Lauderdale,  Florida. 

40  Sunshine  Mall,  Clearwater,  Florida. 

230  Highway  AlA.  Box  2312.  Satellite 
Beach,  Florida. 

Suite  902,  Republic  Tower,  5700  Florida 
Blvd.,  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana. 

3666  28th  Street,  S.E.,  Eastbrook  Mall, 
Grand  Rapids.  Michigan. 

Martin  W.  Harowltz  &  Company.  Suite  108, 
1904  Byrd  Avenue.  Richmond,  Virginia. 

James  H.  Roof,  Jr.,  Agent.  P.O.  Box  1014, 
308  Tampa  Street  Bldg.,  Suite  238,  Tampa, 
Florida. 

First  Depositors  of  America,  Inc.,  Suite 
607,  Olympla  Bldg.,  174  East  Flagler  Street, 
Miami.  Florida. 

R.  E.  Miller  &  Associates,  3219  Atlantic 
Blvd.,  Jacksonville,  Florida. 

Faxmxbs  Bank  of  Pxtexsbubg,  Pxteksbttbg. 

KT. — MONXT  Brokzbs 
Nationwide  Securities  Corporation. 
Bankers  Financial  Equity  Company. 
Lundy  Associates. 
Zenith  Funding  Corporation. 
Financial  Service  Corporation  of  America. 
C.  H.  Wagner  Company. 
H.  Adams  Company. 

One  of  the  prime  examples  of  how  the 
money  broker  operation  works  Involves 
the  closing  of  the  Peoples  State  Savings 
Bank  of  Auburn,  Mich.,  which  went  under 
on  April  16  of  this  year.  In  the  Auburn 
case,  some  $2.7  million  in  brokered  funds 
were  deposited  in  the  bank  by  545  in- 
vestors from  various  parts  of  the  country. 
The  deposits  were  made  in  an  8-week 
period  in  tne  spring.  The  investors  were 
talked   into  buying  a  $5,000   letter  of 


credit — savings  deposit — that  would  pay 
them  $5,700  at  the  end  of  2  years.  Ac- 
cording to  PDIC  reports,  more  than  $2,- 
300,000  of  that  amount  has  been  paid  out 
as  follows.  Some  30  percent  went  to  a 
loan  to  Graham  B.  Alvey  and  his  wife  of 
Sanford,  Mich.;  16  percent  each  to 
Frank  Harris  of  Alabama  and  Robert  K. 
Drake  of  New  Jersey;  roughly  2  percent 
each  to  James  McConnel  of  Florida  and 
James  Dondich  of  Nevada;  and  some  34 
percent  to  the  Sumner  Financial  Corp. 
of  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  the  original  money 
broker  in  the  scheme. 

DEPOSrrS  WENT  TO  BROKER'S  ACCOtTNT 

Actually,  the  deal  started  when  Alvey, 
who  was  developing  a  resort  property  in 
Michigan,  sought  to  obtain  additional 
funds  from  the  Peoples  Bank  to  finish  the 
project.  When  the  bank  was  unable  to 
extend  him  additional  money,  Alvey  was 
steered  through  a  complicated  network  of 
money  brokers  and  finally  wound  up  with 
the  Sumner  Financial  Corp.  Apparently 
Sumner  agreed  to  obtain  deposits  for  the 
Auburn  Bank  so  that  Alvey  could  get  his 
loan.  The  funds  were  obtained  by  Sum- 
ner, although  It  appears  that  other  money 
brokers  helped  in  the  deal.  But,  instead 
of  the  money  going  directly  to  the  Peo- 
ples Bank,  it  was  deposited  in  an  account 
at  the  Bank  in  the  name  of  the  Sumner 
Financial  Corp.  From  that  accoimt,  the 
money  was  apparently  channeled  to  Al- 
vey and  the  other  parties,  although  who 
actually  disbursed  the  money  is  unclear. 
By  depositing  the  funds  from  the  letters 
of  credit  in  the  account  of  Sumner,  the 
Bank  of  Auburn  was  now  in  the  position 
of  having  a  liability  without  a  corres- 
ponding asset.  The  bank  was  obligated  to 
repay  the  letters  of  credit,  but  apparently 
did  not  have  the  use  of  the  funds  as  they 
were  deposited  in  the  Sumner  account. 

The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corp. 
officials  were  amazed  when  they  began 
looking  through  the  bank  records  to  find 
that  there  were  no  loan  agreements  be- 
tween any  of  the  parties  who  received 
funds  from  the  Sumner  account,  includ- 
ing Alvey,  who  told  a  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  staff  member  that  not 
only  did  he  not  sign  loan  papers 
with  anyone,  but  that  he  never  made  a 
payment  on  the  loan.  In  addition,  none 
of  the  money  which  was  f  unneled  out  of 
the  bank  was  secured  by  collateral. 

It  is  reported  that  some  of  the  money 
obtained  in  the  brokered  deposit  scheme 
in  Auburn  has  been  deposited  in  foreign 
secret  bank  accounts.  It  is  known  that 
two  of  the  borrowers  from  Auburn  trav- 
eled to  Europe  shortly  after  receiving  the 
money  but  did  not  have  the  funds  when 
they  returned  to  this  country. 

Two  of  the  men  who  received  money 
in  the  Auburn  case,  McConnel  and  Don- 
dich were  charged  in  1969  by  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission  with 
violations  of  the  antifraud  provisions  of 
the  Federal  securities  laws  in  connection 
with  the  sale  of  unregistered  stock.  The 
two  consented  to  the  issuance  of  a 
permanent  injunction  not  to  sell  the 
stock.  It  is  believed  that  the  pair  is  in- 
volved with  a  link  financing  transaction 
with  an  Ohio  bank  that  lost  more  than 
$1  million  on  brokered  funds.  Despite  the 
Bank's  losses,  it  is  still  operating. 


QTJXanONABUB  STOCK  PLKDOXD  ON  LOAN 

Another  bank  which  is  still  in  opera- 
tion but  apparently  has  been  hit  hard  by 
the  money  broker  scheme  is  the  Corbln 
Deposit  Bank  and  Trust  Co.  of  Corbln, 
Ky.  and  a  related  bank,  the  Bank  of  Wil- 
liamsburg, Ky.  The  banks  have  filed  a 
suit  charging  that  a  group  of  borrowers, 
a  large  money  broker,  Seaboard  Corp., 
and  numerous  certificate  of  deposit 
holders  engaged  In  a  scheme  with  former 
bank  officers  to  make  $2.25  million  worth 
of  worthless  and  Illegal  loans.  One  of 
the  Individuals  named  in  the  suit  is  Sam- 
uel Calabrese  of  Los  Angeles,  who  heads 
several  companies,  Including  Standard 
Computer  and  Picture  Corp.  of  North 
Miami,  Fla. 

In  1969,  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  suspended  trading  in  Stand- 
ard Computer  and  Pictures  stock  in  an 
action  filed  In  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  Southern  District  of  Florida.  The 
SEC  also  named  Calabrese  as  a  defend- 
ant in  the  action  and  charged  that: 

He  and  some  of  the  other  defendants  vio- 
lated the  antifraud  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Security  laws  in  that  they  engaged  In  a 
scheme  to  have  Standard  acquire  assets  in 
non-arms-length  transactions  at  Inflated 
prices  which  were  recorded  on  Standard's 
books  as  cost  and.  In  furtherance  of  the 
scheme,  prepared  and  disseminated  a  false 
and  misleading  report  to  shareholders. 

In  the  case  of  the  two  Kentucky  banks, 
Calabrese  attempted  to  borrow  $2.25  mil- 
lion to  finance  a  deal  with  another  com- 
pany. Working  through  Seaboard,  Cala- 
brese apparently  obtained  deposits  and 
a  loan  agreement  was  reached  with  Cala- 
brese putting  up  as  collateral  for  the  loan 
200,000  shares  of  Standard  Computer 
and  300  shares  of  Photo  Mark  Computer 
Corp.,  which  like  Standard  Computer, 
also  had  selling  of  its  stock  suspended  for 
much  the  same  reasons  as  applied  to  the 
Standard  case.  One  of  those  named  in 
the  Photo  Mark  trading  suspension  in- 
jimction  was  Emanuel  Lester,  who  in 
1963   received  a  three-month  $100,000 
loan  from  the  Citizens  State  Bank  of 
Earth,  Tex.  The  loan  was  made  to  Lester 
after  he  was  able  to  secure  $200,000  In 
deposits  produced  on  his  behalf  by  Sum- 
ner Financial  Corp.,  the  principal  money 
broker  in  both  the  Auburn,  Mich.,  and 
Prairie  City,  Iowa,  banks  which  failed 
this  year.  When  the  Earth,  Tex.  bank 
loan  came  due,  Lester  had  disappeared 
and  the  stock  pledged  as  collateral  on  the 
loan  turned  out  to  be  worthless.  Lester, 
who  has  a  police  record  dating  from  the 
1940*s,  also  is  known  as  Emanuel  Lieber- 
man  and  Is  presently  awaiting  trial  in 
Toronto,  Canada,  on  charges  of  posses- 
sion of  stolen  securities  and  in  Baltimore 
on  charges  of  mail  fraud.  In  1966,  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  con- 
ducted an  investigation  into  the  closing 
of  the  Crown  Savings  Bank  of  Newport 
News,  Va.   Although  there  were  some 
brokered  deposits  in  the  bank,  primarily 
the  reason  the  bank  failed  was  that  it 
made  out-of-territory,  high-risk  loans 
that  were  never  repaid  and  also  issued 
fraudulent  certificates  of  deposit.  Many 
of  the  loans  that  were  obtained  from 
Crown  Savings  Bank  were  used  to  fi- 
nance loan  sharking  throughout  the  east 
co&st  of  the  United  States  and  various 
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other  illegal  schemes.  It  is  still  too  early 
to  find  all  of  the  purposes  for  which  the 
funds  that  have  been  obtained  in  the 
recent  banking  closings  have  been  put 
to  use. 

However,  It  is  Interesting  to  note  that 
Calabrese,  who  is  one  of  the  defendants 
In  the  Kentucky  Bank  suits,  has  made 
two  loans  totaling  $800,000  to  Circus 
Circus,  Inc.,  a  Las  Vegas  gambling 
casino.  The  first  of  these  loans,  for 
$300,000,  was  made  in  1969  and  carried 
an  Interest  rate  of  10  percent.  And  on 
February  23,  1970,  Calabrese  through  one 
of  his  corporations,  lent  Circus  Circus 
$500,000,  also  with  a  10  percent  Interest 
rate. 

on>  BANK  FUNDS  GO  TO  OASCBUNO  CASINO? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  banking 
industry  is  indeed  In  a  sad  state  when 
people  cannot  borrow  money  for  homes 
and  small  businessmen  are  imable  to  se- 
cure loans  in  order  to  stay  in  business. 
But  at  the  same  time,  banks  are  wllUng 
to  lend  to  individuals  of  highly  question- 
able background  who  may  be  turning 
around  and  lending  the  money  to  gam- 
bling casinos. 

The  Safe  Banking  Act  of  1970  would 
outlaw  brokered  deposits  by  prohibiting 
a  bank  or  savings  and  loan  association 
from  paying  a  broker,  finder,  or  other 
person  compensation  for  obtaining  a  de- 
posit for  a  bank  or  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociation. This  prohibition  would  include 
a  payment  by  anyone  outside  of  the  bank 
or  S.  &  L.  to  a  potential  depositor. 

If  the  money  brokers  are  precluded 
from  dealing  with  commercial  banks,  it 
is  quite  obvious  that  they  will  shift  their 
attention  to  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions, and,  in  fact,  many  of  the  brokers 
already  deal  with  these  Institutions. 
While  there  are  some  regulations  govern- 
ing the  acceptance  of  brokered  deposits 
by  savings  and  loan  associations,  it  is  felt 
that  the  regulations  are  not  adequate  to 
correct  the  situation  if  the  money 
brokers  shifted  all  their  attention  to 
S.&L.'s. 

PRXMIUM   "CIVEAWATS"  ELIMINATXD  UNDER  ACT 

The  Safe  Banking  Act  of  1970  would 
also  eliminate  the  so-called  giveaways 
which  banks  and  savings  and  loans  use  to 
attract  deposits.  These  giveaways  may 
take  the  form  of  a  blanket,  an  alarm 
clock,  a  box  of  golf  balls,  or  even  ladies' 
wigs.  The  list  of  giveaway  items  is  vir- 
tually endless  and  the  use  of  such  promo- 
tions has  triggered  what  many  believe  to 
be  unsound  competition  for  deposits. 

The  Safe  Banking  Act  of  1970  would 
do  away  with  such  premium  giveaways, 
not  only  for  savings  deposits  but  also  for 
demand  deposits.  Even  though  there  are 
regulations  governing  the  cost  of  the 
items  which  may  be  given  away,  these 
regulations  are  easy  to  get  around  and 
do  not  effectively  curtail  the  practices. 
The  premium  giveaways  are  a  form  of 
unfair  competition  since  the  larger 
financial  institutions  are  able  to  offer  a 
better  premium  than  the  smaller  institu- 
tions. 

Depositors  have  also  begun  to  "shop" 
financial  institutions,  seeking  to  deposit 
their  money  In  Institutions  which  offer 
the  best  gifts.  Some  financial  institutions 
have  been  bothered  by  customers  who 


make  deposits,  accept  a  gift,  and 
promptly  close  their  account  and  move 
the  money  to  another  flinanclal  Institu- 
tion and  begin  the  process  all  over  again. 

To  Illustrate  how  expensive  the  pre- 
mium giveaway  program  has  become,  it 
Is  reported  that  in  New  York  City  alone 
during  the  month  of  July,  $40  million 
'was  spent  in  advertising  premium  give- 
aways. This  figure  represents  only  the 
advertising  of  the  premiums  In  news- 
papers, radio,  and  television  and  does  not 
include  the  cost  of  the  premiums. 

In  this  period  of  tight  money  when  It  Is 
virtually  Impossible  for  a  person  to  ob- 
tain funds  for  a  home,  it  is  strange  that 
$40  million  can  be  pumped  into  giveaway 
advertising. 

ZQUTTT   KICKZB   WOUU)  BX  PROHIBrrZD 

The  Safe  Banking  Act  of  1970  would  _ 
also  put  a  stop  to  another  unsound  and' 
unwholesome  financial  practice.  This  in- 
volves the  so-called  equity  kicker  which 
is  being  used  by  many  financial  institu- 
tions, particularly  since  we  have  moved 
into  the  tight  money  period.  The  equity 
kicker  goes  imder  many  names,  such  as 
equity  sweeteners,  a  New  York  kicker,  or 
a  piece  of  the  action.  For  virtually  every 
name  there  is  a  different  type  of  equity 
feature.  For  instance,  the  lender  re- 
ceives— either  by  his  demand  and  as  a 
tie-in  transaction  or  by  the  borrowers 
offer  as  an  inducement  for  the  loan  or 
for  a  reduced  interest  rate— a  certain 
number  of  shares  of  the  Iwrrower's  stock 
in  addition  to  or  in  lieu  of  the  maximum 
Interest  rate  on  the  loan  or  in  lieu  of 
shares  of  stock,  the  lender  may  receive 
rights  to  buy  stock,  generally  referred  to 
as  "warrants."  These  warrants  will  al- 
low the  lender  to  buy  stock  in  the  bor- 
rowers company  at  a  predetermined 
price.  If  the  value  of  the  stock  goes  up, 
the  lender  will  exercise  his  right  to  buy 
the  stock  but  will  pay  the  lower  prede- 
termined price,  thus  making  an  instant 
profit. 

Another  technique  used  is  that  of 
"shadow  warrants."  This  is  an  arrange- 
ment under  which  the  borrower  agrees  to 
pay  the  amount  equal  to  the  profit  the 
lender  would  receive  if  he  had  received  a 
certain  number  of  warrants  and  exer- 
cised them  on  a  certain  date. 

The  borrower  may  agree  to  pay  the 
bank  or  other  financial  institution  a 
stipulated  dollar  amoimt  for  each  point 
that  the  market  price  of  the  borrower's 
stock  advances  between  the  date  of  the 
loan  and  a  specified  date. 

Under  another  type  of  equity  arrange- 
ment, the  lender  may  receive  a  percent- 
age of  gross  profits,  rents,  or  sales  from 
the  borrower. 

Should  the  loan  be  In  connection  with 
land  development,  an  equity  kicker  may 
provide  that  after  repayment  of  the 
losm — with  Interest — the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  a  designated  number  of  lots  shall 
go  to  the  lender  as  a  bonus. 

An  equity  arrangement  apparently 
used  by  one  bank  in  connection  with  a 
loan  to  a  closely  held  corporation  pro- 
vided for  additional  interest  charges  of 
$15,000  at  maturity  or.  In  the  event  of 
prepayment  or  the  making  of  a  public 
offering;  and  provided  further  in  the 
event  of  sale  of  stock  by  any  stockholder 


the  bank  would  receive  the  greater  of, 
first,  an  additional  sum  computed  on 
the  basis  of  the  time  elapsed  to  the  date 
of  the  sale,  or  second,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  total  price  percentage  of  the 
borrowers  total  outstanding  stock  at  the 
time  of  the  sale  and  the  State  book  value 
of  the  same  percentage  of  stock  at  the 
time  of  the  loan. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why 
financial  institutions  should  not  be  al- 
lowed equity  kickers  when  coupled  with 
loans.  These  arguments  include: 

First.  Lead  to  risker  loans  and  possible 
impairment  of  safety  of  depositors' 
funds — as  well  as  capital  of  bank.  Loans 
should  be  based  on  credit  worthiness  and 
not  on  possibilities  of  speculative  profits. 

Second.  Lender  may  take  lower  interest 
rate,  lend  larger  amounts  or  make  longer 
term  loans  If  it  gets  an  equity  kicker. 
Lender's  fixed  income  would  be  reduced: 
less  money  would  be  available  for  other 
borrowers. 

Third.  Lender  may  tend  to  deny  credit 
to  businesses  competing  with  one  in 
which  lender  has  an  equity  interest. 

Fourth.  Borrowers  who  do  not  have 
bargaining  power  equal  to  that  of  lend- 
ers may  be  victimized.  Lender  may  end 
up  owning"  the  borrower's  enterprise  in 
whole  or  in  substantial  or  controlling 
part. 

Fifth.  Equity  participations  that  are  to 
be  liquidated  through  additional  money 
payments  by  the  borrower  may  be  so 
onerous  as  to  lead  to  failure  of  the 
enterprise. 

Sixth.  Small  business  investment 
companies  afford  banks  and  holding 
companies  an  appropriate  vehicle  for 
assisting  small  businesses  and  for  ac- 
quiring some  equity  interest  in  such 
businesses,  subject  to  congresslonally 
imposed  limitations  and  Federal  super- 
vision. 

Seventh.  The  argument  that  equity 
participation  provides  a  hedge  against 
Inflation  has  little  force  in  relation  to 
bank  losuis  inasmuch  as  they  are,  in 
large  part,  of  relatively  short  duration. 
Besides,  a  hedge  against  inflation  can 
be,  and  probably  is,  achieved  through  the 
rate  of  interest  that  lenders  charge — 
and  borrowers  are  willing  to  pay. 

Eighth.  Congressional  policy  Is  against 
banks  and  bank  holding  companies  own- 
ing and  engaging  in  nonbank  businesses. 

Ninth.  Bank  acquisitions  of  a  substan- 
tial share  of  competing  businesses  may 
lead  to  violations  of  the  antitrust  laws. 

Tenth.  If  banks  may  not  take  equity 
kickers,  borrowers  will  have  more  incen- 
tive to  seek  loans  from  banks. 

Eleventh.  TTie  spirit — if  not  the 
terms — of  the  usury  laws  is  violated. 

Under  the  Safe  Banking  Act  of  1970, 
equity  kickers  would  not  be  allowed  in 
connection  with  a  loan  from  any  finan- 
cial institution.  This  does  not  mean  that 
equity  type  financing  will  not  be  made 
available,  but  rather  that  a  lender  must 
either  make  a  loan  or  take  an  equity 
position,  but  cannot  do  both. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  sure  a  number  of 
problems  in  connection  with  the  opera- 
tions of  various  types  of  financial  In- 
stitutions throughout  the  country  and 
some  oif  the  most  elaborate  swindles  and 
semilegal  swindles  ever  devised  are  being 
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worked  on  these  financial  institutions 
even  as  I  address  this  body  today.  In  the 
(XKning  days,  I  will  from  time  to  time 
have  more  to  say  about  these  question- 
able banking  practices  and  it  is  my  sin- 
cere hope  that  the  Safe  Banking  Act  of 
1970  will  be  enacted  quickly  so  as  to 
return  our  financial  institutions  to  the 
business  for  which  they  were  established. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows : 
A  bill  to  prohibit  brokered  deposits  In  banks 
and  other  financial  Institutions,  to  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  so-called  giveaways  In  the 
solicitation  of  deposits,  and  to  prohibit 
lenders  from  acquiring  equity  participa- 
tions In  connection  with  loans,  and  for 
other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  bi/  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

CHAPTER    1 — GENERAL    PEOVISZONS 

Sec. 

101.  Short  title. 

f  101.  Short  title. 

This  Act  niay  be  cited  as  the  Safe  Banking 
Act  of  1970. 

CHAPTER  2 — BROKERED  DEPOSrTS  PROHTBrTED 

Sec. 

111.  Amendment  of  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Act. 
113.  Amendment    of    Federal    Home    Loan 

Bank  Act. 
§  111.  Amendment  of  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Act 
Subsection  (g)  of  section  18  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1828(g)) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  next  to  last 
sentence  thereof,  relating  to  penalties  for 
vlolatlonit^f  such  subsection,  by  inserting 
"(l)"'  at  the  beginning  thereof,  and  by  add- 
ing thereto  the  following  paxagraphs: 

"(2)  No  Insured  bank  or  officer,  director, 
agent,  or  substantial  stockholder  thereof  may 
pay  or  agree  to  pay  a  broker,  finder,  or  other 
person  compensation  for  obtaining  a  deposit 
for  such  bank.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  any  payment  made  by  any  other 
person  to  induce  the  placing  of  a  deposit  In 
a  bank  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  payment  of 
compensation  by  the  bank  If  the  bank  had 
or  reasonably  should  have  had  knowledge  of 
such  a  payment  when  It  accepted  the  deposit. 
"(3)  Any  violation  by  an  Insured  bank  of 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection  or  of  reg- 
ulations Issued  hereunder  shall  subject  the 
bank  to  a  penalty  of  not  more  than  10  per- 
cent of  the  amount  of  the  deposit  to  which 
the  violation  relates.  The  Corporation  may 
recover  the  penalty,  by  suit  or  otherwise,  for 
Its  own  use,  together  with  the  costs  and  ex- 
penses of  the  recovery. 

"(4)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  'payment  of  Interest"  Includes  an 
agreement  to  pay  Interest  and  Includes  pay- 
ments to  the  depositor  or  any  other  person 
directly  or  indirectly  made  by  any  ofBcer, 
director,  agent,  or  substantial  stockholder 
of  the  bank  in  which  the  deposit  is  made  If 
the  bank  had  or  reasonably  should  have  had 
knowledge  of  the  agreement  or  payment 
when  it  accepted  the  deposit.  The  Board  of 
Directors  shall  by  regulation  prescribe  defini- 
tions of  the  terms  'payment  of  compensation' 
and  'substantial  stockholder"  and  shall  pre- 
scribe such  further  definitions  of  -payment 
of  interest"  as  it  may  deem  appropriate  for 
the  purposes  of  this  subsection.  The  Board 
of  Directors  shall  prescribe  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  It  may  deem  necessary  to  ef- 
fectuate the  purposes  of  this  subsection 
and  prevent  evasions  thereof." 
i  112.  Amendment  of  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Act 
Section  6B  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Act  (it  U.S.C.  1425b)  is  amended  (1) 
by  inserting  "(a)"  after  "Sec.  6B."  and  (2) 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 


"(b)  No  member  which  is  aa  insured  in- 
stitution as  defined  in  section  401(a)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  and  no  officer,  director, 
agent,  or  substantial  stockholder  thereof 
shall  pay  or  agree  to  pay  a  broker,  finder,  or 
other  person  compensation  for  obtaining 
funds  to  be  deposited  or  invested  In  such 
member  (hereinafter  In  this  section  referred 
to  as  deposits ) .  For  the  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph, any  payment  made  by  any  other  per- 
son to  Induce  the  placing  of  a  deposit  In 
such  a  member  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
payment  of  such  compensation  by  the  mem- 
ber If  the  member  had  or  reasonably  should 
have  had  knowledge  of  such  a  payment  when 
it  accepted  the  deposit. 

"(c)  Any  violation  by  a  member  of  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection  or  of  regu- 
lations Issued  hereunder  shall  subject  the 
member  to  a  penalty  of  not  more  than  10 
percent  of  the  amount  of  the  deposit  to 
which  the  violation  relates.  The  Board  may 
recover  the  penalty,  by  suit  or  otherwise,  for 
the  use  of  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation,  together  with  the 
costs  and  e^q3enses  of  the  recovery. 

"(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'payment  of  interest  or  dividends'  In- 
cludes an  agreement  to  pay  Interest  or  divi- 
dends and  includes  payments  to  the  deposi- 
tor or  investor  or  any  other  person  directly 
or  indirectly  made  by  any  officer,  director, 
agent,  or  substantial  stockholder  of  the  mem- 
ber in  which  the  deposit  is  made  if  the 
member  had  or  reasonably  should  hare  had 
knowledge  of  the  agreement  or  payment 
when  it  accepted  the  deposit.  The  Board 
shall  by  regulation  prescribe  definitions  of 
the  term  'payment  of  compensation'  and 
'substantial  stockholders'  and  shall  prescribe 
such  further  definitions  of  'payment  of  in- 
terest or  dividends'  a£  it  may  deem  appropri- 
ate for  the  purposes  of  this  section.  The 
Board  shall  prescribe  such  rules  and  regxila- 
tlons  as  It  may  deem  necessary  to  effectuate 
the  purposes  of  this  section  and  prevent 
evasions  thereof." 

CHAPTER      3 CERTAIN      GIVEAWAYS      PROHIBITED 

Sec. 

121.  Amendment    of   .section    19(J),   Federal 
Reserve  Act. 

122.  Amendment   of   section    18(g),   Federal 
Deposit    Insurance   Act. 

123.  Amendment  of  section  5B,  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Act. 

§  121.  Amendment  of  section  19(J).  Federal 
Reserve  Act. 
Section  19(ji  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
(12  U.S.C.  371b)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  "Except  for 
the  payment  of  interest  on  deposits  subject 
to  limitation  under  this  section,  no  memoer 
bank  may  offer  or  deliver  any  merchandise  or 
any  certificate,  stamp,  ticket,  or  other  obli- 
gation or  memorandum  which  is  or  may  be 
redeemable  in  merchandise,  money,  or  credit 
as  an  Inducement  to  any  person  to  make 
or  add  to  any  deixjstt." 

§  122.  Amendment  of  section  18(g),  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  .'\ct 
Section  18(g)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Act  (12  U.S.C.  1828(g)  )  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"Except  for  the  payment  of  Interest  on  de- 
posits subject  to  limitation  under  this  sec- 
tion, no  Insured  bank  may  offer  or  deliver 
any  merchandise  or  any  certificate,  stamp, 
ticket,  or  other  obligation  or  memorandum 
which  is  or  may  be  redeemable  In  merchan- 
dise, money,  or  credit  as  an  Inducement  to 
any  person  to  make  or  add  to  any  deposit."" 

§  123.  Amendment  of  section  5B,  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Act 
Section  5B(a)  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1425b)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "Ex- 
cept In  the  case  of  interest  or  dividends  sub- 
ject to  limitation  under  this  section,  no  mem- 
ber may  oflfer  or  deliver  any  merchandise  or 


any  certificate,  stamp,  ticket,  or  other  ob- 
ligation or  memorandum  which  is  or  may  be 
redeemable  In  merchandise,  money,  or  credit 
as  an  Inducement  to  any  person  to  make, 
open,  or  add  to  any  deposit  or  account.'" 

CHAPTER  4 CERTAIN  EQUITY  PARTICIP.^TIONS 

PROHIBITED 

Sec. 

131.  Definitions. 

132.  Prohibition  on  equity  participations  by 

lenders. 

133.  Civil  liability. 

134.  Criminal  penalty. 
§  131.  Definitions 

(a)  The  definitions  and  rules  of  construc- 
tion set  forth  In  this  section  apply  for  the 
purpose  of  this  chapter. 

(b)  The  term  "lender"  Includes  any  com- 
mercial bank,  trust  company,  mortgage 
banker,  savings  bank,  building  and  loan  as- 
sociation, savings  and  loan  association,  in- 
surance company,  or  other  person  or  organi- 
zation engaged  in  the  busir.e.s3  of  making 
or  placing  loans. 

(c)  The  term  "equity  participation"  re- 
fers to 

(1)  an  ownership  interest  in  any  property 
or  enterprise;  or 

(2)  any  right  to  any  payment  or  credit 
which  Is  proportionate  to  or  contingent  upon 
the  net  or  gross  income  from  any  prop- 
erty or  enterprise,  including  but  not  limited 
to 

(A)  a  share  In  the  profits,  incora.v  or  earn- 
ings from  a  business  enterprise  of  the  bor- 
rower; 

(B)  warrants  entitling  the  lender  to  pur- 
chase stock  of  the  borrower  at  a  fixed  price; 
or 

(C)  shadow  warrants  entitling  the  lender 
to  compensation  based  upon  changes  in  the 
market  price  of  the  borrower's  stjck  over 
a  specified  period. 

§132.  Prohibition  on  equity  participation  by 
lenders 
No    lender    may    accept    any    equity    par- 
ticipation in  consideration  of  the  making  of 
any  loan. 

§  133.  Civil  liability. 

Any  lender  which  acquires  an  equity  par- 
ticipation from  a  borrower  in  violation  of 
this  chapter  shall,  upon  demand,  assign  all 
its  right,  title,  and  Interest  therein  to  the 
borrower  and  in  addition  be  liable  to  the 
borrower  in  an  amount  equal  to  twice  the 
fair  market  value  of  the  equity  participation 
at  the  time  of  its  creation  or  at  the  time  of 
demand,  whichever  is  higher,  and  shall  in 
addition  be  liable  to  the  borrower  Jor  his 
reasonable  attorney's  fees  and  costs  of  suit 
as  determined  by  the  court  In  any  action 
to  enforce  the  liability  created  by  this  sec- 
tion. Any  such  action  may  be  brought  In 
any  district  court  of  the  United  States  re- 
gardless of  the  amount  in  controversy,  or 
in  any  other  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction, 
within  six  years  after  the  date  on  which  the 
liability  arises. 
§   134.  Criminal  penalty. 

Whoever  willfully  violates  the  provisions 
of  section  132  of  this  chapter,  or  willfully 
and  knowingly  participates  in  any  such  vio- 
lation, shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both. 


BOMB  IS  NOT    -DISSENT" 

(Ml".  BEVILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.* 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  clearly  one 
of  the  most  important  challenges  facing 
Congress  today  is  that  of  developing  ef- 
fective measures  to  stop  terrorist  bomb- 
ings. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  Birmingham 
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News  offers  same  constructive  thoughts 
on  this  problem.  I  am  placing  this  arti- 
cle in  the  Record  at  this  time,  so  that 
my  colleagues  may  have  the  opportunity 
to  read  this  article : 

Bomb  Is  Not  "Dissent" 

Both  the  U.S.  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
presentatlves  are  investigating  a  new  and 
dangerous  phenomenon  in  this  country — 
terrorist  bombings. 

New  York  Police  Commissioner  Howard 
Leary  told  a  Senate  panel  last  week.  "We  can 
say  the  present  crop  of  explosive  devices,  in 
the  main,  represent  distorted  petitions  for 
redress  of  grievance." 

"Distorted"  is  an  understated  adjective. 
Persons  who  resort  to  random  violence  for 
political  purposes  are  as  wantonly  criminal 
as  those  who  would  use  the  same  tactics  to 
commit  theft.  The  victims  of  these  "peti- 
tions" lileed  just  as  freely  as  bystanders  shot 
in  the  course  of  armed  robbery. 

The  stakes  are  difl'erent,  but  the  means 
are  equally  intolerable. 

We  hope  the  investigations  will  gather 
sufficient  facts  to  guide  the  nation's  law- 
makers in  drafting  enlightened  measures  to 
deal  with  the  problem. 

Some  senators  have  cautioned  against  leg- 
islation which  prevents  violence,  but  also 
tends  to  repres,?  all  political  and  social  dis- 
sent. But  their  colleagues  are  not  children, 
and  realize  the  elemental  danger  of  passing 
legislation  which  goes  too  far. 

While  some  may  call  terrorism  dissent, 
this  doei  no',  change  the  nature  of  the  act 
nor  make  it  legitimate. 

Effective  countermeasures  are  needed  to 
halt  this  madness  which  goes  far  beyond  any 
rational  person's  definition  of  protest. 


QUALITY  EDUCATION  FOR  OUR 
CHILDREN 

(Mr.  MIZELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  in 
coinmimities  throughout  this  Nation, 
parents  of  schoolchildren  are  perplexed. 
Wanting  quality  education  for  their  chil- 
dren, they  find  instead  disrupting  exper- 
imentation. Wanting  harmony,  they  find 
discord. 

Why  are  parents  caught  in  this  trap? 
The  reasons  are  clear:  A  generation  cf 
children  has  grown  up  since  1954,  when 
the  Supreme  Court  first  declared  that 
segregation  of  schools  was  illegal,  that 
separate  but  equal  education  was  no 
longer  a  valid  policy. 

Since  that  time,  our  Nation's  courts 
have  often  disagreed  with  each  other — 
and  with  their  own  previous  decisions — 
as  to  the  best  strategy  to  be  followed  in 
desegregating  our  public  schools. 

Freedom  of  choice  once  enjoyed  the 
favor  of  our  courts,  but  despite  the  fact 
that  such  freedom  still  enjoys  the  favor 
of  the  American  people,  black  and  white, 
our  courts  have  ruled  that  basic  freedom 
illegal. 

And  they  have  proceeded  to  replace 
freedom  with  coercion.  Parents  no  longer 
have  the  right  to  decide  where  their  chil- 
dren should  go  to  school.  The  courts  have 
taken  that  responsibility  upon  them- 
selves, and  in  their  zealous  exercise  of 
this  new  power,  they  have  very  nearly 
made  a  shambles  of  public  education  in 
the  United  States. 

Thousands  of  children  who  entered 
the  first  grade  In  1954  were  graduated 


from  our  Nation's  colleges  and  universi- 
ties this  past  spring.  And  after  all  this 
time,  we  still  have  no  consistent  and  ef- 
fective way  of  dealing  with  this  most 
complex  issue. 

The  basic  question  that  faced  this 
country  16  years  ago — a  question  that 
has  indeed  begged  for  an  answer 
-throughout  much  of  our  history — still 
wants  for  a  solution. 

How  shall  we  in  this  country  live  to- 
gether in  peace  and  in  prosperity  and  In 
prospect  for  a  brighter  future? 

Somehow,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  this 
House  have  evaded  that  question,  eluded 
our  responsibility  and  brought  much 
confusion  down  on  the  homes  of  Ameri- 
can people  throughout  the  country. 

Too  often,  our  silence  on  this  issue  has 
been  deafening,  but  how  long  will  that 
deafening  silence  muffle  the  storms  of 
discontent  that  are  growing  in  our  land? 
How  long  will  we  be  able  to  sit  here, 
couched  in  our  seeming  indifference, 
when  those  storms  begin  to  rage? 

Must  social  chaos  be  the  price  of  this 
Nation's  social  conscience?  It  need  not. 

Must  the  destruction  of  public  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States  be  the  wages  of 
our  sin  of  neglect  and  decision?  I  think 
not. 

Must  another  generation  of  children 
grow  up  to  find  their  elementary  and 
secondarj'  education  a  mere  testing 
ground  for  social  projects  only  to  see  that 
testing  ground  shattered  by  explosive 
elements  waiting  to  be  detonated  at  this 
very  moment?  We  cannot  let  that  hap- 
pen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  children  have  suf- 
fered long  enough,  our  courts  have  taken 
enough  blame,  our  public  school  systems 
have  been  in  disarray  long  enough,  and 
the  voice  of  this  Congress  has  stammered 
far  too  long. 

Educators  from  eight  States,  inside 
and  outside  the  South,  met  last  weekend 
in  Charlotte,  N.C..  in  an  effort  to  deter- 
mine through  their  mutual  experiences  if 
a  cogent  policy  for  desegregation  could 
be  hewn  from  the  maze  of  court  deci- 
sions regarding  the  issue. 

The  sessions  ended  as  they  began,  in 
confusion.  These  highly  educated  men 
and  women,  after  hours  of  discussion  and 
study,  were  still  baffled  by  conflicting 
opinions  offei-ed  by  the  courts. 

But  there  was  one  resolution  which 
came  outx)f  that  conference  which  bears 
repeating  here.  The  educators  petitioned 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  to  define  what 
is  needed  for  a  unitary  school  system  as 
quickly  as  possible.  We  must  recognize 
this  resolution  as  a  cry  for  help,  for  that 
is  what  it  is. 

I  believe  it  is  the  responsibility  of  this 
Congress  to  develop  fair  and  enforceable 
guidelines — but  above  all  understandable 
guidelines — leading  to  the  solution  of 
this  problem. 

Much  valuable  time  has  already  been 
lost  in  following  the  haphazard  policy  of 
requiring  a  school  system  to  devise  a  plan 
for  desegregation,  when  as  often  as  not, 
these  plans  are  found  unacceptable  by 
the  courts  who  commissioned  them. 

Let  us  waste  no  more  time  in  resolving 
the  issue. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  forcible  bus- 
ing of  schoolchildren  to  achieve  racial 
balance  is  not  the  answer.  The  confer- 


ence in  North  Carolina  last  weekend  said 
as  much  itself. 

I  am  more  convinced  that  forcible  bus- 
ing was  an  impractical  and  unworkable 
policy  from  the  beginning,  and  the  dis- 
content and  opposition  it  has  en- 
countered since  its  inception  prove  it  is 
almost  universally  unpopular  as  well. 

It  makes  no  sense  to  me  to  force  a  httle 
boy  in  the  first  grade  to  be  transported 
10  or  even  20  miles  away  from  home  just 
to  appepse  some  bureaucratic  conception 
of  what  real  integration  ought  to  be. 

It  is  a  harsh  fact  of  life  that  not  every 
child  in  the  first  grade  can  be  driven  to 
school  by  his  mother  or  by  his  governess. 
Imagine  the  terror  a  little  boy  must  feel 
when  he  boards  a  strange  bus  that  keeps 
taking  him  farther  and  farther  away 
from  home.  For  many  of  them,  the  jour- 
ney must  seem  like  it  will  never  end. 

It  is  past  time  for  om-  sons  and  daugh- 
ters to  serve  as  our  guinea  pigs — it  is 
time  for  us  to  realize  they  are  little  boys 
and  girls  who  need  education.  So  let  us 
educate  them. 

It  is  past  time  for  antagonistic  dia- 
log— it  is  time  for  decisive  action.  So 
let  us  act. 

I  rise  today  not  to  oppose  social  prog- 
ress, but  to  propose  new  policies  to  as- 
sure that  progress;  not  to  destroy  our 
public  school  system,  but  to  preserve  it. 
and  to  improve  it. 

I  rise  to  restore  a  measure  of  sanity 
to  this  highly  emotional  debate.  I  rise 
to  assert  the  rights  of  men— not  of  one 
race,  but  of  one  Nation. 

I  rise  to  act. 

Five  months  ago,  I  introduced  a 
bill  to  establish  nondiscriminatory 
school  systems  and  to  preserve  the 
rights  of  elementary  and  secondary  stu- 
dents to  attend  schools  in  their  own 
neighborhood. 

Today,  5  months  later,  that  bill  has 
still  not  been  considered  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor.  Not  one 
hearing  has  been  held  concerning  this 
bill,  and  the  beginning  of  what  promises 
to  be  another  turbulent  school  year  Is 
little  more  than  a  month  away. 

What  shall  we  say  to  our  constituents 
if  this  session  ends  without  our  having 
come  to  grips  with  this  problem?  Can 
we  tell  our  people  how  muQh  we  favor 
quality  education,  or  true  equality 
among  the  races,  and  hope  they  will  not 
search  beyond  our  hollow  words? 

The  people  deserve  more  than  that, 
and  they  are  certain  to  demand  more. 

My  bill  provides  that  the  right  of  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  stu- 
dents to  attend  their  neighborhood 
schools  shall  not  be  abridged  by  any 
Federal  authority  because  of  race,  creed, 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin  of  the 
student. 

It  provides  that  each  local  nondiscrim- 
inatory system  shall  have  the  right  to 
determine  its  own  attendance  zones  with- 
out interference  from  Federal  authority 
as  long  as  those  zones  are  reasonably 
di'awn  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  commu- 
nity and  no  effort  is  made  by  drawing 
such  attendance  zones  to  force  a  student 
to  attend  a  particular  school  because  of 
his  race. 

It  provides  that  each  local  nondis- 
criminatory system  shall  have  the  right 
to  determine  the  placement  of  faculty 
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and  administrative  personnel  without 
interference  from  Federal  authority  as 
long  as  such  placement  reasonably  serves 
the  needs  of  the  school  system  and  no 
effort  is  msule  through  its  placement  to 
discriminate  against  any  faculty  or  ad- 
ministrative member  on  the  basis  of  race. 

These  proposals  su-e  neither  revolu- 
tionary nor  reactionary.  They  are  rea- 
sonable approaches  to  the  solution  of 
this  problem.  They  have  been  offered  in 
good  faith  that  this  Congress  is  dedicated 
to  education  and  to  racial  understanding, 
but  more,  that  we  are  still  dedicated  to 
freedom. 

I  urge  that  consideration  of  the  bill 
I  have  offered  be  swiftly  arranged  in  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  and 
that  this  bill  be  reported  out  of  commit- 
tee at  the  earliest  possible  date  so  that 
this  Congress  may  exercise  its  constitu- 
tional mandate  and  heed  the  people's 
will. 


ELIMINATING  AMPHETAMINES 
(Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  asked  and 
was    given   permission   to    address    the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  today  calling  on  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  Commissioner  Edwards 
to  lay  the  foundation  for  eliminating  am- 
phetamines by  conducting  studies  to 
show  that  they  are  necessary  and  effec- 
tive in  only  very  limited  medical  situa- 
tions. 

Amphetamines  are  one  of  the  main 
characters  in  a  large  cast  of  abusable 
drugs.  And  if  we  can  eliminate  the  black- 
market  amphetamines,  we  will  have  gone 
a  long  way  in  controlling  drug  abuse  in 
the  United  States.>In  fact,  I  think  that  if 
we  controlled  the  abuse  of  ampheta- 
mines, we  could  reduce  the  driig  problem 
by  as  much  as  20  percent. 

There  are  only  two  recognized  medical 
uses  for  amphetamines.  They  are  used  to 
treat  narcolepsy,  sleeping  disease,  and 
hyperkinetic,  overactive  children.  Be- 
tween these  two  there  is  very  little  need 
for  amphetamines.  But  we  are  seeing 
that  there  are  more  than  8  billion  pro- 
duced and  it  is  estimated  that  half  of 
these  get  into  illegal  trafQc. 

The  overwhelming  amoimt  of  the  am- 
phetamines are  used  for  the  treatment 
of  obesity.  Yet  we  do  not  have  any  store 
of  evidence  that  amphetamines  are  effec- 
tive. And  herein  lies  one  of  the  biggest 
problems. 

We  have  allowed  amphetamines  for 
diet  pills  when  we  know  that  this  has 
resulted  in  mass  production  far  above 
actual  medical  needs.  FDA  should  con- 
duct, or  have  done,  studies  to  show  that 
amphetamines  are  not  effective  in  obesity 
cases. 

Several  nations  have  banned  amphet- 
amines. Alternative  substances  for  diet 
pills  which  do  not  affect  the  central 
nervous  system  have  been  found.  I  think 
that  we  are  going  to  have  to  do  some- 
thing like  that  in  this  country. 

The  problem  Is  not  one  that  is  situ- 
ated entirely  within  the  yoimg  popula- 
tion of  our  Nation.  There  are  thousands 
and  possibly  millions   of   middle-aged 


adults  who  go  to  the  medicine  cabinet 
for  diet  pills  to  get  picked  up.  Unfortu- 
nately, there  are  too  many  physicians 
who  are  loose  about  dispensing  diet  pills 
and.  as  a  result,  adults  are  Just  as  much 
a  part  of  the  drug  subculture  as  a  hop- 
head  on  some  street  comer  waiting  for 
a  fix. 

Earlier  this  year  I  asked  FDA  to  label 
amphetamines  so  that  the  person  taking 
diet  pills  would  know  that  he  is  taking 
a  pill  which  could  have  effects  on  his 
central  nervous  system  and  which  could 
also  develop  a  dependency. 


// 


THE  CIVIL  AERONAUTICS  BOARD 
AND  AIRLINE  FARES 

(Mr.  MOSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday,  a 
number  of  my  colleagues  and  I  filed  a 
supplemental  complaint  with  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  seeking  relief  from 
the  recent  airline  fare  increase  that  a 
Federal  appellate  court  earlier  this 
month  found  to  be  illegal. 

In  this  complaint,  we  are  requesting 
that  the  Board  promptly  institute  a  pro- 
ceeding, in  which  we  plan  to  appear,  to 
determine  the  amount  of  the  overcharge 
to  the  traveling  public  and  to  establish 
a  just  means  of  compensating  the  public 
for  the  unlawful  fares  it  has  been  re- 
quired to  pay. 

The  complaint  which  we  filed  follows: 
[Before  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
Washington,  D.C.) 

In  the  Mattes  of  Domestic  Passenger  Pares 

Established  bt  the  Board  and  Held  To 

Be  Unlawful — Docket  21322 

Supplemental  complaint  of  Members  of 
Congress  and  air  transportation  users  with 
request  for  Institution  of  appropriate  pro- 
ceedings for  determining  relief  for  the  period 
beginning  October  1,  1969. 

Communications  with  respect  to  this  docu- 
ment should  be  sent  to: 

The  Honorable  John  E.  Moss.  Member  of 
Congress,  2185  Raybum  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20515; 

Richard  W.  Klabzuba,  2185  Raybum  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC.  20515;  and 

Stanford  G.  Ross,  Esq.,  Caplln  &  Drysdale, 
1101  Seventeenth  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

Dated:   July  24.  1970. 

SUPPLEMENTAL   COMPLAINT 
/ 

Complainants  Initiated  the  instant  pro- 
ceeding with  a  complaint  filed  with  the 
Board  on  August  20,  1969,  setting  forth  ob- 
jections to  certain  tariffs  that  had  been  pro- 
posed by  the  domestic  carriers.  On  Septem- 
ber  12,  1969,  the  Board  suspended  those 
tartlTs  and  ordered  them  investigated.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Board  set  forth  a  fare  formula 
of  Its  own  and  announced  that  It  would  ap- 
prove tariffs  filed  In  accordance  with  that 
formula.  Under  the  Board's  proposal  the 
carriers  would  be  granted  a  fare  increase  esti- 
mated by  the  Board  to  produce  an  increase 
In  Industry  revenue  of  approximately  6.35 
per  cent.  When  the  carriers  filed  the  tariffs 
that  the  Board  had  described,  complainants 
again  objected.  The  Board  dismissed  these 
objections  and  allowed  the  new  tariffs  to  go 
Into  effect  beginning  October  1,  1969.  Com- 
plainants then  petitioned  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  fw  the  District  of  Columbia 
Circuit  for  review  of  the  Board's  decisions. 


On  July  9,  1970.  the  Court  of  Appeals  ren- 
dered an  opinion  and  Judgment  In  this  case. 
It  sustained  complainants'  contentions  that 
the  Board's  order  of  September  12  "deter- 
mined" domestic  passenger  fares  within  the 
meaning  of  section  1002(d)  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act,  and  that  the  tariffs  filed  by 
the  carriers  on  the  basis  of  that  order  were 
the  responslbUlty  of  the  agency.  This  holding 
was  founded  on,  essentially,  five  considera- 
tions; 

( 1 )  That,  "as  a  practical  matter,  the  Board's 
order  amounted  to  the  prescription  of 
ra»es  .  .  .  ."  (Slip  op.,  p.  12) ; 

(2)  That  the  Court  was  aware  of  no  case 
In  which  a  regulatory  agency  "has  set  out 
such  a  complete  and  detailed  scheme  for 
making  rates  which  It  wanted  filed  and  In 
which  a  court  has  held  that  the  resulting 
rates  were  carrier-made  rates."  (Slip  op.,  dd 
16-17); 

(3)  That  "in  the  absence  of  ...  a  retro- 
spective remedy  for  reparation  for  air  line 
passengers,  the  procedural  safeguards  pro- 
vided In  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  become  the 
public's  sole  defense  against  unreasonable 
rates  permitted  by  the  Board."  Therefore, 
courts  need  not  share  the  "reparation  con- 
cern" of  courts  construing  I.C.C.  precedents, 
a  concern  which  has  led  such  courts  to  find 
particular  tariffs  to  be  carrier-made  and 
therefore  subject  to  reparations  even  after 
a  general  increase  In  rates  ordered  by  the 
agency.   (Slip  op.,  p.  30  n.l4); 

(4)  That  "if  .  .  .  the  rates  resulting  from 
this  procedure  are  carrier-made,  rather  than 
agency-made,  the  public  would  not  only  be 
forced  out  of  Its  role  In  ratemaking,  but  Ju- 
dicial review  of  the  Board's  actions  would  be 
severely  limited."  (Slip  op.,  p.  17); 

(5)  That  the  Bo€U-d  was  Incorrect  In  main- 
taining that  "abdication  from  Its  proper  su- 
pervisory role  imder  the  statute  need  be  the 
result  of  today's  holding  requiring  the  Board 
to  comply  with  the  statute  In  rate-making  " 
(Slip  (^.,  p.  20). 

The  Court  of  Appeals  concluded  its  opinion 
as  follows : 

"Since  the  record  shows,  as  the  Board 
admits,  that  the  public  notice  and  hearing 
requirements  of  Section  1002(d)  were  not 
observed  In  Issuing  the  order  of  September 
12,  that  order  Is  Invalid  and  the  tariffs  filed 
by  the  carriers  based  thereon  are  unlawful. 
Under  the  circumstances,  this  case  Is  re- 
manded to  the  Board  for  further  proceed- 
ings." (Slip  op.,  p.  23). 

/// 

The  mandate  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  la 
scheduled  to  Issue  shortly.  We  assume  that 
the  Board  will  promptly  take  the  necessary 
steps,  m  accordance  with  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  and  the  decision  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals,  to  remedy  the  presently  prevailing 
fares,  which  are  based  on  the  Board's  order 
of  September  12  and  therefore  unlawful. 

We  recognize  that  the  present  situation 
with  respect  to  fares  Is  unprecedented  and 
that  the  Board  faces  a  most  difficult  and 
sensitive  problem.  As  we  view  the  situation, 
the  Bo<u-d  cannot  determine  lawful  fares 
for  the  future  without  holding  a  hearing 
and  complying  with  the  other  procedural 
and  substantive  standards  of  1002  (d)  and 
(e)  of  the  Act.  Moreover,  we  do  not  believe 
that  there  can  be  any  lawful  tariffs  on  file 
until  the  Board  corrects  Its  errors  and 
establishes  legal  fares. 

In  order  to  avoid  a  hiatus  while  the  Board 
Is  determined  lawful  fares  for  the  future, 
complainants  suggest  that  the  Board  might 
re-establish  the  fares  that  prevailed  prior 
to  October  1,  1969.  Those  fares,  never  having 
been  challenged,  may  be  presumed  to  be 
lawful;  they  therefore  might  properly  be 
ordered  Into  effect  following  the  most  sum- 
mary hearing  under  section  1002(d) . 
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The  purpose  of  this  supplemental  com- 
plaint Is  to  request  that  the  Board  promptly 
Institute  an  adjudicatory  proceeding  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  appropriate  relief 
for  the  period  extending  from  October  1. 
1969,  through  the  date  on  which  lawful  do- 
mestic passenger  fares  are  re-established. 
During  that  period  the  traveling  public  has 
been  required  to  pay  excessive  fares,  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  a  Board-determined  fare 
formula,  without  regard  to  the  standards  of 
sections  1002(e)  and  102  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act.  The  Issue  to  be  determined  In  the 
proceeding  which  complainants  request — 
that  Is,  the  question  of  what  relief  Is  appro- 
priate to  remedy  an  illegal  and  excessive 
Board-determined  rate — Is  apparently  one  of 
first  impression.  Complainants  respectfully 
request  that  the  Board,  In  order  to  discharge 
Its  statutory  duties  to  the  public,  undertake 
to  consider  that  issue  on  an  expedited  basis. 

In  the  course  of  the  requested  proceedings, 
complainants  suggest  that  the  Board  should 
examine,  inter  alia,  the  f(dlowlng  issues 
relevant  to  forms  of  relief ; 

(a)  Calculation  of  the  sum  unlawfully 
exacted  from  the  public  by  reason  of  the 
Board's  order  of  September  12. 

In  this  connection,  complainants  would 
note  that  the  amount  of  the  overcharge  may 
weU  be  equal  to  the  6.35  per  cent  fare  In- 
crease accorded  by  the  Board;  there  may, 
however,  be  other  methods  of  measuring 
the  injury  to  the  public.  This  is  a  matter  that 
would  be  determined  in  the  course  of  the 
requested  proceedings. 

(b)  The  proper  disposition  of  the  over- 
charge. 

Complainants  believe  the  Board  has  the 
duty.  In  fairness  to  the  traveling  public,  to 
determine  some  use  for  the  overcharge  which 
compensates  the  traveling  public  for  the  un- 
lawful fares  It  was  required  to  pay.  It  might 
be  appropriate,  for  example,  to  order  that 
the  carriers  establish  a  form  of  refund  pro- 
cedtu^  for  those  persons  who  are  able  to 
show  that  they  traveled  by  air  during  the 
period  in  question.* 

Alternatively,  the  Board  might  order  the 
carriers  to  establish  an  appropriate  fund  or 
reserve  in  the  amount  of  the  overcharge, 
which  would  then  be  applied  against  such 
eventual  future  rates  as  may  lawfully  be 
established.  Compare  Bebchick  v.  Public 
Util.  Comm'n.  318  F.2d  187  (D.C.  Clr.),  cert, 
denied,  873  U.S.  913  (1963). 

It  is  essential  under  the  circumstances  of 
this  case  that  the  Board  accord  relief  suffi- 
cient to  compensate  the  traveUng  public  for 
the  Board's  wrongful  order  of  September  12. 
Sound  administrative  process  requires  that 
the  wrong  to  the  public  be  righted.  It  Is  only 
simple  Justice  that  the  Board  use  Its  broad 
powers  and  expertise  to  fashion  some  equi- 
table form  of  redress  for  the  traveling  public. 
We  read  the  congressional  purpose  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act,  as  reflected  In  the  rule 
of  ratemaklng  of  section  1002(e)  and  the 
definition  of  pubUc  Interest  In  section  102  of 
the  statute,  to  require  no  less.  Compare  J.  I. 
Cos  Co.  V.  Borak,  377  U.S.  426  (1964);  NLRB 
V.  Strong.  393  U.S.  541  (1969).  Because  the 
domestic  passenger  fares  that  have  prevailed 
during  the  period  since  October  1,  1969,  were 
not  determined  by  the  Board  in  accordance 
with  those  sections,  the  Board  should  pro- 


•  Because  the  Issue  In  the  requested  pro- 
ceedlngs  woiUd  be  the  appropriate  form  of 
relief  for  illegal  and  excessive  Boaid-deter- 
mlned  fares,  the  suggested  remedy  would  be 
entirely  distinguishable  from  the  repara- 
tions which  are  awarded  by  other  agencies 
for  unlawful  carrier-determined  fares.  Com- 
plaints are  prepared  to  develop  this  point  at 
the  requested  proceedings. 


ceed  forthwith  to  determine  a  proper  form 
of  redress. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Richard  W.  Klabzuba, 
Stanford  G.  Ross, 

(For  Complainants) . 
John  E.  Moss,  Glenn  M.  Anderson, 
Thomas  L.  Ashley,  Walter  S.  Baring, 
George  E.  Brown,  Jr.,  Phillip  Burton, 
Daniel  E.  Button,  Jeffery  Cobelan, 
James  C.  Corman,  John  D.  Dlngell. 
Don  Edwards,  Richard  T.  Hanna,  Au- 
gusttis  F.  Hawkins,  Chet  Holifield, 
Harold  T.  Johnson,  Robert  L.  Leggett, 
Joseph  M.  McDade. 
John  McFall.  Spark  M.  Matsunaga, 
George  P.  Miller,  Joseph  G.  MirOsh. 
Patsy  T.  Mink,  Jerry  L.  Pettis,  Thomas 
M.  Rees,  Peter  W.  Rodlno,  Jr.,  Edward 
R.  Roybal,  Bernle  Slsk,  Charles  M. 
Teague,  John  Tunney,  Lionel  Van 
Deerlln,  Jerome  R.  Waldle,  Charles  H. 
Wilson. 

CERTIFICATE   OF    SERVICE 

I  hereby  certify  that  I  have  this  day  served 
the  foregoing  docximent  upon:  Air  West, 
Inc.;  Allegheny  Airlines,  Inc.;  American  Air- 
lines, Inc.;  Branlff  Airways,  Inc.;  Contlnentai 
Air  Lines,  Inc.;  Delta  Air  Lines,  Inc.;  East- 
ern Air  Lines,  Inc.;  Frontier  Airlines,  Inc.; 
Mohawk  Airlines,  Inc.;  National  Airlines, 
Inc.;  North  Central  Airlines,  Inc.;  Northeast 
AlrUnes,  Inc.;  Northwest  Airlines,  Inc.; 
Ozark  Air  Lines,  Inc.;  Piedmont  Aviation. 
Inc.;  Southern  Airways,  Inc.;  Texas  Inter- 
national Airlines,  Inc.;  Trans  World  Air- 
lines, Inc.;  United  Air  Lines,  Inc.;  Western 
Air  Lines,  Inc.,  by  causing  a  copy  of  It  to  be 
mailed  to  such  carrier  or  Its  agent  properly 
addressed  with  postage  prepaid. 

Richard  W.  ELABztrBA. 

JtTLT  24,  1970. 


THE  COAL  MINER 

(Mr.  KEE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  coal  mining 
is  a  dangerous  occupation.  Coal  miners, 
more  than  most  Americans,  are  prone  to 
disabling  injuries  and  disease. 

The  sight  of  disabled  miners  Is  a  com- 
mon one  throughout  America's  coal 
fields.  It  Is  a  tragic  sight,  one  that  calls 
for  some  action  on  the  part  of  their 
countrymen  to  alleviate  the  distress 
which  comes  with  disability. 

At  the  present  time  disabled  coal  min- 
ers are  entitled  to  complete  hospital  and 
medical  care  from  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  welfare  and  retire- 
ment fund  for  1  year  after  they  have 
left  the  industry.  This  coverage  is  com- 
plete for  the  man,  his  wife,  and  all  of  his 
dependent  children  imder  22  years  of 
age. 

Such  coverage  Is  unique  In  our  Nation, 
and  extencte  beyond  that  normally  grant- 
ed to  meir  who  become  disabled  from 
nonwork  related  disability. 

But,  It  Is  not  enough.  Hospital  and 
medical  protection  should  be  provided 
for  disabled  coal  miners  for  life,  or  until 
they  are  once  again  productive  citizens 
in  our  society. 

The  UMWA  welfare  fund  does  provide 
for  such  protection  if  the  man  suffering 
a  disability  is  eligible  for  a  pension.  At 
the  present  time  the  retirement  age  for 
a  coal  miner  Is  55  with  20  years  of  serv- 
ice in  the  mines. 


Unfortunaitely,  there  are  still  some 
miners  not  covered.  Equity  demands  that 
protection  be  given  them.  But  the  re- 
sources of  the  welfare  fund  are  not  ade- 
quate to  the  task,  given  the  other  de- 
mands upon  it. 

I  beUeve  that  the  answer  to  this  di- 
lemma is  given  in  a  letter  from  the  presi- 
dent of  the  UMW,  Mr.  Tony  Eoyle.  Mr. 
Boyle  suggests  that  disabled  miners 
should  be  paid  from  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  with  supplemental  pay- 
ments from  the  welfare  fund. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  this  pro- 
posal is  soimd  and  merits  the  attention 
of  the  Congress.  I  have  already  directed 
my  staff  to  begin  drafting  legislation 
which  would  implement  the  proposal 
made  by  Mr.  Boyle.  I  hope  to  have  such 
legislation  ready  for  introduction  in  the 
next  several  days.  Hopefully,  the  pro- 
posal by  Mr.  Boyle  wUl  receive  the  sup- 
port of  many  other  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress so  that  it  can  be  speedily  enacted 
into  law. 

I  am  inserting  the  letter  from  Mr. 
Boyle  into  the  Record  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Congress,  and  so  that  this 
proposal  may  receive  the  wide  publicity 
it  deserves : 

United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 

Washington,  D.C,  July  28, 1970. 
Hon.  Ja&ies  Kee, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Kee:  Disabled  coal 
miners  under  65  years  of  age  face  a  serious 
problem  of  medical  and  hospital  care  which 
must  be  assumed  by  the  nation.  These 
miners  have  suffered  disability  as  the  result 
of  employment  under  hazardous  conditions 
In  an  Industry  vital  to  the  nation's  health, 
comfort  and  economic  welfare.  They  richly 
merit  assistance  from  the  nation  In  their 
hour  of  need. 

The  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  has 
sought  to  meet  the  hospital  and  medical  care 
needs  of  these  disabled  workers  through  the 
UMWA  Welfare  and  Retirement  Fund  which 
It  negotiated  with  the  coal  Industry.  The 
Fund  expended  more  than  $55  million  of  a 
total  income  of  $163  mUUon,  for  hospital  and 
medical  care  for  mine  workers  during  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1969.  In  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1970  the  Fund  spent 
over  $65  million  out  of  a  total  Income  of 
$174  million  for  hospital  and  medical  care. 

Because  of  the  ever-escalating  costs  of 
medical  and  hospital  care,  the  UMW  Welfare 
and  Retirement  Fund  has  been  forced  to 
limit  medical  and  hospital  benefits  to  one 
year  foUowlng  disability  for  mine  workers 
too  young  to  qualify  for  a  pension.  Our  union 
fuUy  recognizes  that  this  Is  Inadequate  to 
the  needs  of  mine  workers. 

The  UMW  Intends  to  win  a  much  higher 
Industry  contribution  to  the  Welfare  and  Re- 
tirement Fund  In  Its  1971  negotiations.  Even 
if  the  present  forty  cents  per  ton  contribu- 
tion were  doubled.  It  would  not  be  sufficient 
to  provide  Indefinite  hospital  and  medical 
benefits  to  disabled  miners  because  of  the 
need  to  Increase  pensions,  survivors  benefits 
and  other  benefits. 

During  recent  weeks,  mine  wwkers  who 
have  been  unemployed  for  more  than  one 
year  because  of  dlsabUlty  have  picketed  and 
disrupted  production  of  vitally  needed  coal 
in  several  mine  fields.  We  recognize  that  the 
disabled  miners'  needs  are  urgent  and  very 
real.  The  UMW  Welfare  and  Retirement 
Fund,  however,  cannot  provide  Indefinite 
medical  and  hospital  care  for  these  disabled 
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miners   without   denying   beneflU   to  other 
working  and  retired  members  and  survivors. 

The  real  answer  to  this  problem,  especially 
In  the  face  of  soaring  medical  and  hospital 
costs,  Is  a  program  of  hospital  and  medical 
benefits  for  disabled  miners  similar  to  Medi- 
care which  would  become  applicable  one  year 
after  disability.  Such  a  program  should  pro- 
vide uniform  benefits  for  continuing  medi- 
cal and  hospital  care  costs  resulting  from 
disability.  The  tJMW  Welfare  and  Retirement 
Fund  now  provides  certain  supplemental 
benefits  to  retired  members  over  65  who  are 
enrolled  in  the  Medicare  program  and  would 
attempt  to  provide  similar  benefits  under  a 
federal  program  for  disabled  mine  workers 
who  have  exhausted  benefits  now  paid  from 
the  Fund. 

In  the  view  of  the  UMW,  such  a  program 
would  best  be  supported  from  general  taxa- 
tion. We  urge  the  Immediate  introduction 
of  legislation  to  meet  the  health  care  needs 
of  disabled  mine  workers  following  one  year 
of  disability.  We  will  be  more  than  pleased 
to  work  with  your  office  in  shaping  a  satis- 
factory legislative  measure. 
Sincerely  yours, 

W.  A.  Boyle, 
President,  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 


RESIDUAL    FUEL    OIL    EMERGENCY 
IN  CHICAGO 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  lUinois  (Mr.  Rostenkowski), 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  some  time  now,  the  city  of  Chicago 
has  been  confronted  with  an  energy 
crisis  of  the  greatest  magnitude.  With 
the  winter  months  fast  approaching,  the 
supply  of  low-sulphur-content  residual 
fuel  oil  so  necessary  to  the  operation  of 
the  city,  remains  at  an  extremely  precar- 
ious level.  In  simple  terms,  this  shortage 
means  that  the  recipients  of  this  fuel; 
namely,  the  hospitals,  the  schools,  the 
apartment  buildings,  as  well  as  many  in- 
dustrial facilities,  will  be  forced  to  face 
our  famous  Chicago  winter  weather 
without  heat.  This  predicament  is  com- 
pounded by  the  fact  that  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago, in  order  to  conform  to  strict  State 
antipollution  guidelines,  hsis  recently  en- 
acted an  ordinance  which  would  require 
many  industries  to  convert  from  their 
present  fuel  to  this  low-sulphur  residual 
fuel. 

The  hard  facts  are  that  while  the  de- 
mand for  residual  oil  in  Qhicago  is  in- 
creasing, the  supply  available  in  the 
United  States  is  rapidly  decreasing.  At 
present,  the  national  supply  is  more  than 
25  percent  below  last  year's  level.  In  Il- 
linois, the  supply  on  hand  is  30  percent 
below  last  year's  level.  Last  winter,  the 
city  of  Chicago  was  down  to  a  mere  5-day 
supply.  We  cannot  allow  this  to  happen 
again.  Per  economic  reasons,  the  domes- 
tic oil  companies  are  just  not  producing 
this  inexpensive  residual  oil.  They  find 
it  more  profitable  to  refine  their  crude 
oil  Into  gasoline  and  other  petroleum 
products. 

In  order  to  prevent  a  catastrophe, 
some  15  suppliers  of  residual  oil  to  Chi- 
cago applied  in  June  for  an  import  li- 
cense. This  license,  granted  through  the 
Oil  Import  Appeals  Board  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  would  permit  them 
to  go  anywhere  in  the  world  to  locate 
residual   oil.   They   are   currently   pro- 


hibited from  doing  so  simply  because  they 
are  residents  of  district  2 — the  Midwest. 
District  1 — the  east  coast — has  no  such 
restriction.  The  entire  United  Slates  is 
divided  into  five  administrative  districts 
plus  Puerto  Rico.  These  districts  are  the 
ones  used  for  the  regulation  of  petroleum 
during  World  War  II. 

The  only  distinction  made  within  dis- 
tricts 1  through  4  is  for  residual  oil  which 
is,  I  repeat,  effectively  exempt  from  con- 
trol only  in  district  1.  As  the  result  of  a 
Presidential  proclamation,  allocations  to 
importers  in  districts  1  through  4  are  set 
at  the  level  which  each  imported  in  1957. 
In  Jime,  I  wrote  to  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  President's  Oil  Policy  Com- 
mittee. Many  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  also  did  so.  In  my  letters  I  urged 
them  to  use  all  the  power  of  their  re- 
spective ofiBces  to,  first,  grant  the  appeals 
in  question  and,  second,  end  the  discrimi- 
natory measures  presently  in  effect 
against  districts  2  through  4. 

On  July  20,  the  Oil  Import  Appeals 
Board  granted  the  appeals  of  several  of 
the  Chicago  petitioners  on  the  grounds  of 
"excessive  hardship. "  This  action  will 
permit  these  companies  to  search  the 
world  market  in  order  to  obtain  residual 
oil.  They  now  have  a  "hunting  license." 
I  only  hope  that  there  is  game  available 
in  the  forest.  As  of  last  week,  none  of 
these  companies  had  been  able  to  pur- 
chase 1  gallon  of  foreign  residual  oil. 
The  amount  of  oil  released  by  the  Board 
amounts  to  approximately  25  percent  of 
what  was  asked  for.  If  the  full  allotment 
had  been  granted  and  if  the  companies 
were  able  to  obtain  the  foreign  oil  be- 
fore the  start  of  the  winter  season,  then 
the  crisis  would  have  been  greatly  eased. 
Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  allocation  is  not 
increased  by  the  Board,  I  fear  that  the 
remaining  amount  will  be  insufficient  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  city  of  Chicago. 
While  I,  in  many  ways,  applaud  the  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  Board.  I  cannot  help 
but  believe  that  this  action  will  merely 
postpone  the  inevitable.  Unless  some- 
thing is  done  to  correct  the  inequitable 
situation  that  exists  between  district  1 
and  the  rest  of  the  Nation,  Chicago's 
current  energy  crisis  will  become  an  an- 
nual one.  The  administration  must  direct 
itself  to  the  crux  of  this  problem.  The 
midcontinent  area — district  2 — of  our 
Nation  must  be  placed  on  an  equal  basis 
with  the  east  coast  with  reference  to 
residual  fuel  oil  imports. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  recent 
report  of  the  Cabinet  Task  Force  on  Oil 
Import  Control  indicates  that  broad  sup- 
port already  exists  within  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration for  applying  district  1 
policy  imiformly  across  United  States — 
see  paragraphs  334  and  430b.  pages  359 
and  361  of  the  report. 

Such  action  should  be  taken  no  later 
than  September  1,  1970,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide a  permanent  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem which  plagues  Chicago  and  the 
Middle  West,  and.  threatens  the  safety 
and  comfort  of  their  citizens  in  the  com- 
ing winter. 

I  am  enclosing  for  the  Record,  the  text 
of  my  letter  to  the  President  as  well  as 
related  correspondence,  various  charts, 
and  newspaper  articles. 


June  23,  1970. 
Hon.  RicHABD  M.  Nixon, 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DSAB  Mr.  PBEsmENx:  The  Midwest  and,  In 
particular,  the  City  of  Chicago,  has  been 
placed  in  an  untenable  position  wherein  the 
demand  for  residual  fuel  oil  far  exceeds 
available  supply. 

This  domestic  situation  began  approxi- 
mately four  years  ago  on  the  East  Coast 
when  air  pollution  control  aflfected  the  sul- 
fur limits  of  fuels.  The  aftermath  was  that 
the  oil  Industry  turned  to  other  markets  to 
dispose  of  the  bottom-of-the-barrel  residual 
fuel  oil.  Most  of  the  refiners  resorted  to  in- 
creasing the  manufacture  of  asphalt  and 
petroleum  coke  In  place  of  residual  fuel  oil. 
This  is  understandable  since  asphalt  and 
petroleum  coke  are  not  directly  affected  by  a 
sulfur  specification  and  high  sulfur  crude 
oil  is  a  desirable  low  cost  raw  material  for 
the  refiner. 

In  the  last  two  years,  domestlQ..  refiners 
have  altered  their  manufacturing  process  to 
the  extent  that  approximately  59,300,000 
barrels  (2,490,600,000  gallons)  of  various 
grades  of  residual  fuels  have  been  withdrawn 
from  the  Midwest  and.  in  particular,  the 
Chicago  market,  per  annum. 

Today,  the  residual  consumer  Is  competing 
with  the  refiner  who  uses  residual  fuel  as  a 
feed-stock  to  make  additional  asphalt  and 
coke. 

District  1  (East  Coast)  recognized  that 
an  international  energy  crisis  was  approach- 
ing and  applied  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  import  residual  oils  to  offset  the 
increased  consumer  demand  and  reduced  do- 
mestic residual  manufacturing.  The  Federal 
Government  accepted  the  gravity  of  the  sit- 
uation and  granted  unrestricted  residual  oil 
Imports  to  the  East  Coast  (District  1).  The 
Midwest  is  in  the  same  desperate  energy 
crisis,  unfortunately,  discrimination  exists 
in  that  District  2  (Midwest  Chicago)  cannot 
import  residual  oils. 

The  new  refineries  being  built  in  our  area 
have  not  made  any  provisions  for  residual 
manufacturing.  Chicago  has  become  an 
Island  with  an  insufficient  energy  supply 
source,  not  only  to  combat  freezing  weather 
for  the  domestic  consumer,  but  to  allow  for 
industrial  and  economic  growth.  If  some- 
thing is  not  done  soon  to  remedy  this  in- 
tolerable situation,  it  will  be  a  very  cold 
winter  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  you  to  use  alt  the 
power  of  your  office  to  remove  the  discrimin- 
atory measures  now  in  effect  against  the  Mid- 
west, and  in  particular  Chicago,  so  that  we 
can  avail  ourselves  of  the  residual  oil  In  the 
world  markets.  The  Oil  Import  Appeals 
Board  has  the  ability  and  power  to  grant  this 
request  and  end  this  discrimination  and  I 
pray  that  you  will  be  successful  in  assisting 
us  with  this  problem. 

.Respectfully  yours, 

i  Dan  Rostenkowski, 

Member  of  Congress. 

Congress  op  the  UNriED  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C,  June  26,  1970. 
The  President, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr,  President:  Recently  my  colleague 
from  Chicago,  Congressman  Dan  Rostenkow- 
ski, has  communicated  to  you  the  urgent 
need  for  additional  sources  of  residual  fuel 
oil  for  residents  of  Chicago.  He  asked  that 
you  tise  all  the  powers  of  your  office  to  insure 
that  the  discriminatory  prohibitions  now  In 
effect  which  prevent  District  2  (Midwest/ 
Chicago)  from  Importing  residual  fuel  oil 
produced  abroad.  District  1  (East  Coast)  now 
has  unrestricted  access  to  foreign  produced 
residual  fuel  oil. 
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I  support  Congressman  Rostenkowskl's  re- 
quest. Under  existing  law,  the  Oil  Import  Ap- 
peals Board  is  authorized  to  modify  existing 
petroleum  Import  restrictions  on  the  grounds 
of  extreme  hardship.  No  case  of  extreme 
hardship  could  be  clearer  than  that  which 
faces  Chicago  if  the  present  discriminatory 
measures  remain  in  effect. 

In  addition,  I  urge  you  again,  as  I  and 
many  of  my  colleagues  have  in  the  past, 
to  put  Into  effect  the  recommendations  of 
your  Cabinet  Task  Force  on  Oil  Import  Con- 
trols. The  Task  Force  said  In  its  report  on 
February  2.  1970: 

"We  .  .  .  recommend  that  residual  fuel  oil 
from  [the  Western  Hemisphere),  to  be  used 
domestically  as  fuel  either  directly  or  after 
desulphurizatton,  be  subject  only  to  exist- 
ing tariffs  and  that  Eastern  Hemisphere  ori- 
gin residual  oil  pay  an  Increased  tariff  suf- 
ficient to  offset  the  anticipated  cost  of  de- 
sulphurizing Latin  American  residual  fuel 
oil."  (Para.  430b,  P.  136). 

If  the  existing  quotas  on  importation  of 
foreign  residual  fuel  oil  were  replaced  by 
tariffs,  as  the  Task  Force  recommended,  not 
only  would  citizens  In  the  Midwest  have  ac- 
cess to  now  unavailable  supplies,  but  they 
would  be  saving  money  on  fuel  oil  costs  as 
well.  The  Task  Force  estimated  that  an  Il- 
linois family  of  four  pays  almost  $90  per  year 
more  for  petroleum  products  because  of  ex- 
isting import  quotas  than  it  would  without 
them.  If  the  quota  system  continues,  this 
cost  for  such  families  may  rise  to  almost  8150 
per  year  by  1980.  This  is  not  the  price  of 
fuel  oil  Itself,  but  an  artificial  add-on  caused 
by  an  out-moded  quota  system  which  the 
Task  Force  recommended  be  scrapped. 

The  existing  quota  system,  which  you  could 
eliminate,  raises  the  cost  to  consumers  of 
all  petroleum  products.  But  the  present  sit- 
uation relating  to  residual  fuel  oil  Is  not 
only  a  matter  of  Increased  cost — it  Is  a  mat- 
ter of  the  health  and  welfare  of  Chicago's 
citizens.  For  economic  reasons,  domestic 
manufacturers  have  reduced  their  output 
of  residual  fuel  oil.  Without  access  to  sup- 
plies abroad,  residents  of  District  2,  espe- 
cially residents  of  Chicago,  will  simply  not 
be  able  to  buy  residual  fuel  oil  when  the  cold 
weather  arrives.  It  will  be  a  cold  winter  for 
Chicago  citizens  unless  you  and  the  Oil  Im- 
port Appeals  Board  act  now. 

I  Join  Congressman  Rostenkowski  in  urg- 
ing your  attention  and  action  on  this 
matter. 

Respectfully, 

AbnER  J.  MiKVA, 

Member  of  Congress. 

The  White  House, 
Washington.  June  30. 1970. 
Hon.  Dan  Rostenkowski, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Rostenkowski:  This  will  ac- 
knowledge and  thank  you  for  your  letter  re- 
garding the  availabiUty  of  an  cidequate 
supply  of  residual  fuel  oil  in  the  Midwest, 
particularly  In  the  Chicago  area.  You  may  be 
assured  that  your  letter  requesting  an  in- 
crease in  the  level  of  Import  quotas  of  resid- 
ual fuel  oil  for  District  2  will  be  brought 
to  the  President's  early  attentloti. 
With  cordial  regard. 
Sincerely, 

William  E.  Timmons, 
Assistant  to  the  President. 


[I>epartment  of  the  Interior  News  release, 

July  6.  1970] 
Low  Sulphur  Residual  Fuel  Oil  Allocation 
Level  Increased  to  Meet  Sitpplt  Requirk- 

MENTS 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  today  an- 
nounced an  increase  in  the  level  of  low 
sulphur   residual    fuel    oil    imports    by    9.5 
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million  barrels  for  the  allocation  period  of 
April  1,  1970  to  March  31, 1971. 

The  action  was  concurred  in  by  the  Oil 
Policy  Committee. 

The  increase  Is  restricted  to  Districts 
II-IV  which  consists  generally  of  all  states 
except  those  on  the  East  an^  West  Coasts. 

Potential  supplies  of  low  sulphur  fuel  oil 
are  not  encouraging  according  to  Bureau  of 
_  Mines  Information,  and  the  demand  during 
'  the  current  allocation  period  cannot  be  ac- 
curately predicted.  On  this  basWV^a  depart- 
mental decision  was  made  to  increase  the 
level  of  Imports  into  Districts  IX-IV. 

The  increase  was  assigned  to  the  Oil  Im- 
port Appeals  Board  In  order  for  the  Board  to 
grant  allocations  and  licenses  only  on  the 
grounds  of  exceptional  hardship  caused  by 
the  mandatory  oil  Import  program. 

During  this  period,  the  Department  will 
take  aggressive  action  to  develop  a  program 
for  review  by  the  OH  Policy  Committee  which 
will  offer  (Incentives)  to  domestic  refiners 
to  manufacture  low  sulphur  residual  fuel  oil 
in  the  Midwest  area. 

Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, Office  or  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness, 

Washington.  DC. 
Hon.  Dan  Rostenkowski, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D,C. 

Dear  Mr.  Rostenkowski:  Because  of  my 
responsibilities  as  Chairman  of  the  Oil  Pol- 
icy Committee,  your  letter  of  June  23.  1970. 
to  the  President  regarding  residual  fuel  oil 
avaUBbility  In  the  Chicago  area  was  sent 
to  me. 

Your  letter  refers  to  the  abUity  of  the  Oil 
Import  Appeals  Board  to  remedy  this  situa- 
tion. On  this  account,  I  have  enclosed  a  copy 
of  the  July  6.  1970,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior announcement  of  the  increase  of  9  5 
million  barrels  In  the  level  of  low  sulfur 
residual  fuel  oil  which  has  been  assigned  to 
the  OIAB  for  allocation  In  Districts  II-IV. 
Sincerely, 

G.  A.  Lincoln. 

Director. 


U,S,  Department  of 

THE  Interior, 
Oil  Import  Appeals  Board. 

Washington.  DC. 

In  the  matter  of  Petro  Products,  Inc, 
r>ocket  No.  S-17  (resid);  Thomas  P.  Reldy, 
Docket  No.  S-32  (resld) :  Torco  Oil  Co.,  Dock- 
et No  S-34  (resld);  Apex  Oil  Co.,  Docket 
No.  S-42  (resid);  Joseph  F.  Reldy  &  Sons, 
Inc.,  Docket  No.  S-58  (resld);  Bell  Oil  Co, 
Docket  No.  S-66  (resld) ;  Osceola  Refining  Co., 
Docket  No.  &-71  ( resld) ;  Marine  Fueling.  Inc., 
Docket  No.  S-74  (resld);  Phdenlx  Oil  Cor- 
pwration.  Docket  No.  S-75  (resid);  Industrial 
Fuel  and  Asphalt  Corp.,  Docket  No.  S-76 
(resid);  Oils,  Incorporated,  Docket  No.  S-78 
(resld);  Ashland  Oil,  Inc.,  Docket  No.  S-86 
(resld);  W.  O.  Schock  Co.,  Docket  No,  S-97 
(resid);  Central  Petroleum  Company.  Docket 
No.  S-104  (resid):  Southern  Missouri  Oil 
Company,  Docket  No,  S-112  (resld);  Koch 
Industries,  Inc,  Docket  No,  S-119  (resid). 
Petitioners. 

Consolidated  Decision 

These  petitioners  have  each  requested  an 
allocation  to  Import  No.  6  fuel  oil  Into  Dis- 
tricts n-IV  during  the  April  1,  1970  to  March 
31,  1971  allocation  period.  None  is  now  eli- 
gible for  such  a  product  allocation  issued  by 
the  Oil  Import  Administration  by  reason  that 
none  was  an  importer  of  finished  product  in 
the  year  1957.  Their  petitions  to  the  Board 
are  based  on  claims  of  exceptional  hardship. 

Although  these  petitioners  differ  in  size, 
type  of  operation,  degree  of  Integration  and 
geographic  location,  all  are  marketers  of  re- 
sidual fuel  oil  in  District  II.  All  petitioners 


cite  the  shortage  of  residual  fuel  as  their 
customer's  hardship  as  well  as  their  own. 

Hearings  were  held  on  petitions,  when  re- 
quested, and  this  consolidated  decision  la 
based  upon  full  record  before  the  Board, 

Against  this  background  the  Board  finds 
the  following  as  significant : 

1.  Residual  fuel  oil, demand  In  areas  served 
by  the  pettltloners  has  Increased  significant- 
ly due  to  curtailment  of  natural  gas  sales  to 
Industrial,  commercial  and  governmental 
purchasers  of  gas.  This  applies  to  new  as 
well  as  historic  users. 

2.  New  regulations  to  curb  air  pollution  in 
many  parts  of  the  area  served  by  these  peti- 
tioners have  necessitated  the  use  of  low  sul- 
fur fuels  in  facilities  that  had  formerly  used 
high  sulfur  coal.  To  meet  fuel  needs  in  the 
immediate  future,  oil  must  be  Imported  be- 
cause there  is  a  general  shortage  of  suitable 
domestic  fuels,  such  as  coal,  natural  gas,  and 
residual  fuel  oils. 

3.  Neither  the  consumers,  nor  the  sup- 
pliers of  domestic  fuels  anticipated  short- 
ages of  suitable  fuels  as  evidenced  by  de- 
pressed market  conditions  during  the  im- 
mediately preceding  several  years.  In  turn, 
the  depressed  market  conditions  contributed 
to  the  severe  shortages  by  ftirther  reducing 
Incentive  to  produce  these  fuels. 

4.  The  relaxation  of  East  Coast  residual 
fuel  oil  Import  control,  announced  in  mid- 
1967,  resulted  in  Gulf  Coast  residual  prices 
being  decreased  to  be  competitive  with  for- 
eign supplies.  The  economics  then  dictated 
that  refiners  develop  more  profitable  markets 
for  this  material.  This  was  accomplished  by 
building  refinery  units  such  cokers.  deas- 
phaltlng  units  and  hydrocrackers,  that 
would  utilize  residual  fractions  as  inputs. 
Construction  of  most  of  these  new  ficll- 
Itles  was  completed  in  1969  and  early  1970 
coinciding  in  time  with  the  sudden  demand 
outlined  above. 

The  Board  concludes  that  the  foregoing 
combination  has  created  shortage  of  residual 
fuel  oils  of  the  desired  quality  in  District  11 
and  has  considered  the  requests  of  each 
petitioner  to  reach  determination  as  to 
whether  or  not  an  exceptional  hardship  is 
suffered  attributable  to  the  limiting  factors 
of  the  Mandatory  Import  Program.  The 
Board  has  considered  the  physical  capacity 
of  the  petitioner,  its  experience,  and  its 
record  of  sales. 

The  Board  concluded  that  the  following 
awards  to  import  residual  fuel  oil  into  Dis- 
tricts n-IV  were  proper  for  the  allocation 
period  April  1,  1970  to  March  31,  1971: 

(Docket  and  petitioner) 

Allocations 
( barrels ) 

S-17,  Petro  Products,  Inc 0 

S-32,  Thomas  P.  Reidv 0 

S-34,  Torco  OU  Co 870,000 

S-42.  Apex  on  Co 1.320.000 

S-58,    Joseph    F.    Reidy    &    Sons, 

Inc. 0 

S-66,  Bell  Oil  Co 0 

S-71.  Osceola  Refining  Co 350.000 

S-74,  Marine  Fueling,  Inc 600.000 

S-75,  Phoenix  Oil  Corporation.. .  0 

S-76,  Industrial  Fuel  and  Asphalt 

Corp.    0 

S-78,  Oils,  Incorporated 480.000 

S-86.  Ashland  Oil,  Inc 3,000,000 

S-97,  W.  O.  Schock  Co 0 

S-104,    Central    Petroleum    Com- 
pany    0 

S-112,  Southern  Mlssoxiri  Oil  Com- 
pany    0 

S-119,  Koch  Industries,  Inc 720.000 

Stanlxt     Nbhmxr, 

Member. 


Member. 
Lewis  S.  Flaog.  ni, 

Chairm,an. 
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TOTAL  REQUESTED  ALLOCATION  FOR  RESIDUAL  FUEL  OIL 
BEFORE  THE  OIL  IMPORT  APPEALS  BOARD.  1970  COMPA- 
NIES WHICH  COULD  MARKET  OR  USE  SUCH  ALLOCATION 
IN  THE  CHICAGO  AREA 


Petition  No.  Company 


Requas! 
(in  barrels) 


Allocation 


S-rS Commonwealth  Editinn  6,000.000 

S-34  ..     .  TorcoOil  Co.. 1.500,000 

S-4? AbexOiICo     3,000,000 

S-65. .  Be'l  Oil  (R.  W.  Troch)..  t,  300, 000 

S"4..       _, .Ian.. e  Fueling  2,533,000 

S-75..  Phoenix  Oil  Corp 600.000 

S.-78  .    ..  Oilslnc 2.000,000 

S-8f  Ashland  Oil 4,700,000 

S-119 Koch  Industries 1.900,-00 


4,  500. 000 
S7J,OuO 

1 1.  m.  000 

0 
1500,000 

0 
480,  000 

1 3, 000.  noo 

720,  000 


Total 23,500,000      11,390,000 


>  The  major  portion  of  this  allocation  is  not  like!/  to  b«  us«d 
in  the  Chicago  area. 


DEMAND  FOR  RESIDUAL  OIL,'  CHICAGO  AREA 
iln  millions  ol  barrels] 


TotaP 

Heating 
only 

1966       

21.2 
23.4 
24.1 
25.0 

26.0 

11.5 

1967              

14.0 

1963   - 

13.8 

1969  (estimated)  . 

14.5 

1970-71  (July   1-June 
rrojections) 

30)  (minimum 

Tirm     contidCt 
Chicago  area... 

15.0 

A/ailao'e     under 

(estimated).-     . 
Present  supply  gap 

16.0 
10.0 

9.0 
6.0 

■  No.  5  and  No  6  fuel  oil. 

•  Includes  heating,  industrial,  lyUnd,  utility  use. 

Source:  Mineral  Industry  Su'veys,  Department  o(  tlie  lutiiiijr. 

Oils,  I.vc. 
Chicago,  III,.  June  5,  1970. 
Hon.  Daniel  Rostenkowski, 
Congressman,  Chicago,  III. 
AttentJon:  Mr.  W.  Nega, 

Dkar  Sia:  TbXs  Is  to  confLrm  that  we  and 
a  group  of  Intereeted  citizens  will  meet  In 
yovir  office,  Room  1724  of  the  Federal  Build- 
ing In  Cnilcago,  at  9:00  A.M.  on  June  12,  1970. 

The  purpose  of  this  meeting,  as  you  Imow, 
Is  to  protest  the  oil  Import  restrictions  and 
to  enlist  your  aid,  In  whatever  manner  you 
may  believe  appropriate,  to  make  our  vari- 
ous governmental  departments  aware  of  the 
total  energy  crisis  we  will  be  confronted  with 
In  Clilcago  during  the  1970-1971  heating  sea- 
son. Further,  to  impress  upon  the  Oil  Im- 
p>ort  Appeals  Board  the  need  to  give  Chicago 
the  same  opportunity  as  the  East  Coast  to 
Import  residual  oU. 

There  Is  and  will  continue  to  be  for  some 
time,  a  total  lack  of  energy  for  heating  and 
processing.  This  shortage  applies  to  all  forms 
of  energy  and  with  local  pollution  laws  re- 
garding sulfur  content  compounding  the 
fuel  situation,  we  see  an  Impending  disaster 
for  Chicago. 

We  have  made  several  overtures  to  make 
people  aware  of  the  critical  nature  of  energy 
supplies  and  are  not  encouraged  with  their 
response.  We  assure  you  that  unless  some 
action  Is  taken  by  various  governmental 
agencies,  our  city  and  Its  citizens  will  ex- 
perience a  very  serious  heating  emergency 
during  the  oncoming  winter. 

We  believe  that  Chicago  cannot  properly 
face  the  winter  of  1970-1971  unless  permis- 
sion Is  granted  to  import  residual  fuel  oU 
and,  a  reconsideration  of  the  recently  en- 
acted Air  Pollution  Codes  for  Chicago  and 
Cook  County,  as  it  relates  to  Sulfur  Content. 

We  will  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  re- 
view this  matter  with  you  and  obtain  your 
comments  and  counsel. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Btron  8.  Whl, 

President. 


ToEoo  On,  Co., 

Chicago,  III.,  April  6,  1970. 
Congressman  Daniei.  F?ostenkowski, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deah  Congressman  Rostenkowski:  We  at 
Torco  on  Company  of  Chicago,  ask  lor  your 
assistance  for  an  urgent  and  serious  matter! 

Thursday,  April  16.  1970  at  10:00  ajn.  we 
are  to  appear  before  the  Oil  Import  Appeals 
Board  to  request  that  we  be  granted  an 
allocation  to  import  No  6  fuel  oil.  We  under- 
stand that  you  as  a  Congressman,  In  such 
matter,  regularly  express  support  for  your 
coiiStituents,  when  you  believe  the  cause  to 
te  a  good  one. 

We  now  find  ourselves  in  a  "squeeze".  TTie 
City   Council  of  Chicago    adapted   amend- 


olls.  Lack  of  supply  of  Import  residual  oils 
might  seriously  handicap  our  shipping  per- 
formance against  schedules  from  the  govern- 
ment during  the  season  1970-1971. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Charles  W.  Ephgrave, 

President. 

I  

Cement  Transit  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  June  16,  1970. 
Hon.  Danox,  Rostenkowski, 
Congressman, 
Chicago,  III. 

Dear  Sir:  Last  Friday,  June  12,  1970.  1 
was  pleased  to  attend  the  meeting  at  the 
Federal  Building  with  yourself  and  people 
in  the  Chicago  area  interested  in  the  critical 
energy  shortage  that  exists  today.  We,  along 


merts  to  the  Air  Pollution  Control  Ordinance/    with  many  other  consumers  of  Number  6  fuel 


W'..en  they  become  law  and  go  Into  effect  on 
July  6,  1970,  the  first  amendment  limits  sul- 
phur content  of  coal  and  oil  to  2.5  "o  by 
weight.  The  State  of  Illinois  Is  contemplating 
a  law  which  would  limit  sulphur  content  by 
weight  to  1.5  7o.  With  many  coal  burmng 
plants  converting  to  reeldual  fuel  oil  be- 
cause of  these  controls,  the  demand  for 
residual  fuel  oil  has  greatly  lncrea.sed  coupled 
with  the  major  oil  companies  no  longer 
making  residual  fuel  oil  domestically  In  the 
amounts  to  satisfy  demands. 

Approximately  90%  of  our  business  Is  done 
in  the  Chicagoland  area.  There  Is  a  severe 
likelihood,  if  not  a  certainty,  that  It  if  we 
are  unable  to  supply  our  customers,  we  will 
lose  them  forever.  Being  the  largest  inde- 
pendent supplier  of  residual  fuel  oil  in  the 
Chicagoland  area,  approximately  forty  Jobber 
companies  we  supply,  plus  City,  State  and 
Federal  Institutions,  such  as  the  Chi- 
cago Housing  Authority  for  the  past  two 
years,  and  City,  State  and  County  Facilities 
tl>ro;igh  Jobber  cusLomers. 

It  Is  ironic  that  the  entire  East  (3oa6t  Is 
r.ble  to  import  residual  fuel  oil  without  re- 
striction. Why  should  this  be  so.  while  the 
Mldwe.-.t  cannot  get  any  In  the  period  of 
severe  shortage? 

We  'ATiuld  be  deeply  grateful  to  you,  for 
;iny  assistance  you  can  give. 
Sii.cerely, 

Anthony  M.  ToRroRiKixo, 

President. 

Carson  Petroletjm  Co.. 
Chicago,  III.,  June  9,  1970. 
Hon.  Daniel  Rostenkowski, 
Congres.%man, 
Chicago,  III. 
Attention:  Mr.  W.  Nega. 

Dear  Sir:  This  company  is  seriously  con- 
cerned with  the  Impending  energy  crisis  con- 
fronting our  industry  for  the  winter  season 
1970-1971,  as  outlined  to  you  In  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Pyron  S.  Well,  president  of  Oils,  Incorpo- 
rated dated  June  15th.  1970 

We  the  Carson  Petroleum  Company  have 
contracts  with  the  United  States  Government 
to  supply  the  following  grades  of  fuel  oils  and 
the  quantities  shown  for  the  shipping  period 
May  1.  1970  thru  April  30th,  1971: 

[In  gallons] 

No.  2  fuel  oil-. 480,700 

No.  5  fuel  oil 2,000.400 

No.  6  fuel  oil 4,  681,  300 


Total    quantities    on    con- 
tract   7,162,400 

The  government  contract  number  to  cover 
these  quantities  Is  DSA-60O-70-D-1084.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  gallonage  is  to  be  de- 
livered to  various  destinations  within  the 
Metropolitan  Chicago  area  and  must  have  a 
maximum  sulphur  content  of  1  % . 

We  firmly  believe  that  the  requirements  of 
the  United  States  Government  are  Just  as 
Important  as  the  requirements  of  utilities 
and  steel  companies  and  warrant  even  prior 
consideration  in  the  Importation  of  residual 


oil,  are  indeed  alarmed  at  both  the  supply 
and  the  cost  of  this  product. 

Having  a  Great  Lakes  steamship  that  is  run 
on  residual  fuel,  we  have  the  knowledge  that 
this  shortage  Is  severe  In  at  least  the  entire 
Great  Lakes  area  and  something  must  be 
done  to  allow  the  importation  of  this  product 
into  this  zone.  I  certainly  would  think  you 
will  be  able  to  gain  support  from  other  Con- 
fressmen  and  Senators  In  this  area  to  help 
our  cause. 

I  was  certainly  honored  to  meet  you  last 
Friday  and  I  am  confident  you  will  be  able 
to  help  the  situation  In  Chicago  and  by  doing 
this,  help  the  entire  Middle  West  portion  of 
our  country. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Robert  B.  Secrist, 

Marine  Manager. 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Mar.  5,  1970) 

New  Ruckus  on  Poreion-Oil  Imports  to  Pin 

Nixon    Between    Pollution    Issue,    Coal 

Groups 

(By  Burt  Schorr) 

Washington. — Last  Month,  President 
Nixon  sidestepped  a  possible  collision  with 
the  oil  Industry  over  a  Cabinet  task  force 
proposal  to  replace  existing  oll-lmport 
quotas  with  a  system  of  tariffs.  He  adroitly 
delayed  final  action,  possibly  until  after 
Election  Day. 

A  new  forelgn-oll  ruckus  is  heading  Mr. 
Nixon's  way,  this  time  involving  the  coal  In- 
dustry, and  It's  doubtful  the  President  will 
be  as  lucky  In  finding  a  safe  neutral  corner. 

The  conflict — currently  working  Its  way 
toward  the  White  House  through  the  Oil 
Import  Appeals  Board  deep  in  the  Interior 
Department — grows  out  of  a  request  by 
Commonwealth  Edison  Co.  to  Import  foreign 
residual  oil  to  fuel  Its  Rldgeland  generating 
station  jufit  outel'le  Chicago's  city  limits. 
When  Mr.  Nixon  iqjproaches  this  question, 
however,  he'll  find  his  Administration  un- 
comfortably pinned  between  two  larger  and 
politically  more  troublesome  issues. 

AIP.   POLLUllON   RHETOPIC 

On  one  side  is  the  credibility  of  Nixon  .Ad- 
ministration rhetoric  about  wanting  to  clean 
up  the  environment.  Commonwealth,  to 
meet  a  1970  commitment  to  help  Improve 
the  quality  of  the  air  Chlcagoans  breathe, 
wants  to  substitute  low-sulphur-content  im- 
ported oil  or  the  hlgh-sulphur-content  do- 
mestic coal  currently  being  burned  at  Rldge- 
land. Thus  a  rejection  of  the  utility's  Im- 
port application  could  be  interpreted  as 
meaning  the  Nixon  Administration  really 
doesn't  care  much  about  clean  air.  Deferring 
final  action — as  was  done  on  the  task  force 
proposal — could  lead  to  much  the  same  In- 
terpretation and  hurt  Republicans  In  the 
fall  election. 

On  the  other  side  are  the  coal  Industry  and 
the  fact  that  existing  oll-lmport  regulations 
dating  back  to  1959  have  permitted  only  a 
relative  trickle  of  foreign  residual  oil  (the 
molasses-llke  end-product  of  some  refinery 
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process)  Into  the  important  15-state  mld- 
contlnent  region  known  as  District  II.  which 
includes  Chicago. 

CX)al  representives  argue  that  once  this 
barrier  Is  breached,  many  other  District  n 
coal  burners  with  alr-pollutlon  problems  will 
flock  to  Washington  to  obtain  foreign  oil 
rights  for  their  plants — the  substantially 
higher  cost  of  oil  notwithstanding.  This 
would  mean  a  serious  setback  for  coal  de- 
mand In  the  15  states,  which  currently  ac- 
counts for  more  than  half  of  total  yearly  U.S. 
coal  use.  As  a  result,  the  coal  argument  runs, 
promising  techniques  for  removing  most  of 
the  sulphur  from  stack  emissions  of  coal- 
Sred  plants  will  languish  for  lack  of  Interest 
and  investors  will  be  leery  of  risking  their 
money  In  development  of  new  coal  mines. 

COAL-INDUSTRY    OPPOSITION 

A  number  of  Capitol  Hill  heavyweights 
from  the  coal  states  whose  views  can't  easily 
be  Ignored  by  the  White  House,  already  have 
been  mobilized  behind  these  arguments  by 
the  National  Coal  Policy  Conference  and  the 
National  Coal  Association,  two  major  In- 
dustry lobby  groups.  Together  AltU  the 
United  Mine  Workers  union,  they  represent 
the  chief  formal  opposition  to  the  Common- 
wealth Edison  application. 

Rep.  Edmondson  (D.  Okla.)  chairman  of 
the  House  Mines  and  Mining  Subcommittee, 
for  example  wrote  the  Oil  Import  Appeals 
Board  that  "the  precedent-shattering  nature 
of  Commonwealth's  application  if  approved, 
win  have  seriously  harmful  effects  upon  our 
country's  economic  postiure  and  national  se- 
curity. Apparently  Commonwealth  has  not 
concerned  Itself  with  the  far-reaching  effects 
approval  of  their  application  would  have  on 
similarly  situated  Industries.  ...  It  Is  diffi- 
cult for  me  to  ste  how  the  many,  many  ad- 
ditional applications  which  would  inevitably 
follow  could  be  treated  differently." 

For  the  oil  lmp>ort  board,  at  least,  such  ap- 
peals don't  seem  to  have  had  much  effect. 
The  panel's  chairman,  Lewis  Flagg  III,  an 
Interior  Department  employe,  hasn't  re- 
leased the  Commonwealth  ruling.  The 
board's  other  two  members,  Stanley  Nehmer, 
Deputy  Assistant  Commerce  Secretary  for 
Resources,  and  Paul  H.  Riley,  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Defense  Secretary  for  Supply,  who  con- 
stitute the  necessary  majority,  have  signed  a 
finding  that  the  utility  Is  faced  with  "ex- 
ceptional hardship"  and  should  get  4.5  mil- 
lion barrels  of  imported  residual  oil  In  the 
12  months  starting  April  1. 

OPINION    DISMISSES    OBJECTIONS 

The  majority  opinion  dismisses  coal-In- 
dustry objections  and  seems  to  open  tlie  door 
wide  to  other  foreign-oil  applicants.  The 
opinion  states  that  the  "basic  issue  ...  is  not 
one  of  coal  versus  oil  since  the  petitioner  has 
made  a  decision  to  discontinue  burning  coal 
as  a  basic  fuel  at  the  Rldgeland  station  un- 
der any  clrcvunstances."  The  opinion  notes 
that  Commonwealth  did  get  a  belated  offer 
of  domestic  residual  oil  from  Standard  Oil 
Co.  (Indiana),  but  this  fuel  would  contain 
70  Tc  more  sulphur  than  the  foreign  oil  and 
cost  a  third  more. 

A  formal  appeals  board  decision,  however, 
will  represent  only  a  first  step  through  the 
oil  Import  labyrinth  for  Commonwealth. 
Next.  It's  up  to  Interior  Secretary  Hlckel  to 
lift  the  celUng  on  residual  oil  Imports  Into 
District  II,  currently  set  at  a  mere  219.000 
barrels  yearly.  Presumably  such  action  first 
would  have  to  clear  the  Presldeltt's  new  In- 
teragency committee  on  oil  Import  policy 
and  perhaps  the  White  House  Itself.  Routine 
Issuance  of  an  import  license  by  the  OU  Im- 
port Admlnlstnitaon  would  follow. 

Interior  DeiMirtment  officials  doubt, 
though,  that  this  emergency  relief  proce- 
dure, provided  under  tbe  original  Elsenhower 
oll-lmport  proclamation.  Is  the  proper  way 
to  handle  the  backlog  of  additional  residual- 
oil  applications  building  up  rapidly  In  the 


appeals  board  office.  So  far.  District  II  Im- 
port license  requests  totaling  more  than  25 
million  barrels  (equivalent  to  about  six  mil- 
lion tons  of  coal)  are  on  file. 

EXTENT    OF   DEMAND    UNCLEAR 

Just  the  other  day,  for  example,  Detroit 
Edison  Ck).  asked  for  3.5  million  barrels  in  the 
12  months  beginning  April  1  to  provide  back- 
up fuel  for  its  EJelray  station.  The  plant  nor- 
'  mally  bums  pollution-free  natural  gas,  but 
increasingly  tight  supplies  of  that  energy 
source  have  increased  the  periods  when  Its 
gas  is  diverted  to  home  use.  More  critical,  the 
\itillty  says,  Is  the  fact  that  domestic  re- 
finers from  which  It  formerly  piirchased 
residual  oil  arent  any  longer  offering  to 
supply  It. 

There  are  strong  indications,  moreover,  that 
the  full  extent  of  demand  for  foreign  residual 
oil  in  the  15-state  region  has  only  begun  to 
reveal  itself.  One  District  II  case  presently 
before  the  Oil  Import  Appeals  Board  Involves 
a  group  of  12  oil-terminal  operating  com- 
panies, which  hasn't  specified  how  much 
residual  oil  its  members  wou'd  111:0  to  bring 
in.  E'.raer  L.  Hoehn,  a  member  of  the  law 
firm  representing  the  terminal  operators  (and 
formerly  oil  import  administrator  in  the 
Johnson  Administration)  says  his  clients  are 
BtUl  canvassing  their  customers'  needs.  Pre- 
liminary findings  EUggCit  that  d:.zeus  of  new 
I'jcal  air  ordinances  will  require  "tens  of  mil- 
lions" of  barrels  of  foreign  residual  oil  to 
satisfy  them,  Mr.  Hoehn  comments. 

For  the  long  term,  it's  obvious  that  the 
Administration  must  at  least  consider  a  broad 
policy  change  designed  to  make  heavy  In- 
dustrial fuel  oil  as  easy  to  obtain  In  Dis- 
trict II  and  other  districts  as  it  Is  currently 
In  the  16  eastern  seaboard  states  compris- 
ing District  I. 

In  prior  years,  when  the  environment 
wasn't  a  major  Issue,  residual  oil  use  hinged 
largely  on  its  transportation  costs.  Because 
it  had  easy  tanker  access  to  Venezuelan  re- 
fineries, therefore,  District  I  started  out 
under  the  import  program  with  an  'historic" 
right  to  Import  vastly  more  fuel  oil  than 
all  the  other  districts  combined.  In  1966, 
controls  on  foreign  residual  oil  into  District 
I  were  loosened  to  the  jxjlnt  that,  In  effect, 
Importers  could  bring  In  all  they  were  able 
to  sell . 

The  recent  report  of  the  Cabinet  task  force 
on  oil-imp)ort  control  indicates  broad  sup- 
port already  exists  within  the  Administra- 
tion for  opening  the  entire  country  to  foreign 
fuel  oil.  The  panel  majority,  representing  five 
of  its  seven  members,  questioned  the  rcition- 
ale  of  allowing  Imported  heavy  oil  access  to 
one  region  but  not  others.  It  said  this  in- 
equity would  be  ended  in  the  overall  change 
to  a  tariff  system.  The  minority  members. 
Commerce  Secretary  Stans  and  Interior  Sec- 
retary Hlckel.  also  suggested  that  "consider- 
ation should  be  given  to  applying  (District  Ii 
I>ollcy  uniformly  across  the  UJS.,"  even 
though  the  two  dissenters  would  retain  other 
features  of  the  present  quota  system. 

Most  Venezuelan  and  U.S.  crude  oils  ac- 
tually leave  the  ground  with  sulphur  levels 
close  to  those  in  coal,  and  the  troublesome 
mineral  eventually  ends  up  In  the  residual 
product.  However,  there  are  well-establlFhed 
commercial  processes  for  desulphurizing  oil — 
an  advantage  coal  still  lacks.  A  number  of 
companies  currently  are  working  on  ways  to 
remove  sulphur  dioxide,  the  gas  produced 
when  hlgh-sulphur-content  coal  is  burned, 
but  many  experts  in  the  field  believe  It  will 
be  at  least  several  years  before  all  of  the 
wrinkles  are  out  of  these  techniques. 

[Prom  the  Energy  Division  of  the  New  York 

Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  Apr.  30,  1970] 
The  Pxtboleum  Situation  nr  March  1970 

DEMAND 

The  slowdown  In  the  gro'wth  of  the  econ- 
omy, which  has  received  widespread  atten- 
tion In  recent  weeks,  is  certainly  not  reflected 


In  the  demand  for  petroleum  prod-acts.  The 
over -all  demand  gam  in  Mari.L  was  6.9  per- 
cent above  the  year-earlier  level.  For  the  first 
quarter  of  1970,  the  gain  amounted  to  5.2 
percent,  800,000  barrels  a  day. 

This  rate  of  growth  Is  higher  than  most 
oilmen  have  been  forecasting  for  the  yoar  as 
a  whole.  The  additional  strength  can  be 
traced  to  substantially  higher  deiiu.nd  for 
residual  fuel  which  was  nearly  10  percent  In 
March,  and  over  9  percent  in  the  first  quarter. 
Part  of  this  growth  undoubtedly  reflects  the 
colder  then  normal  weather  during  t,ive  first 
quarter  of  1070.  The  effect  is  twofold.  Exist- 
ing customers,  of  course,  use  more  oil  in  cold- 
er weather.  In  addition,  consumers  who  nor- 
mally buy  natural  gas  on  an  interruptlble 
basis,  found  their  supplies  severely  limited 
this  winter,  due  to  the  shortage  of  gas.  In 
consequence,  they  turned  to  fuel  oil  to  a 
greater  extent  than  they  have  ever  done  in 
the  past.  Of  perhaps  more  iniprr'-.-ince  than 
the  weather  is  the  effect  of  air  pollution  con- 
trol regulatlcns.  This  subject  Is  discussed  In 
more  detail  later  in  this  report  SufBce  it  to 
say  here  that  one  outcome  of  these  regula- 
tions has  been  to  cause  some  consumers  of 
coal  to  switch  to  residual  fuel. 

After  a  slow  start  early  In  the  year,  gaso- 
line demand  came  back  strongly  In  March 
and  posted  a  10  percent  gain.  This  was 
enough  to  bring  about  a  5.3  percent  increase 
above  the  year-earlier  level  for  the  first 
quarter  as  a  whole.  The  second  most  impor- 
tant transportation  fuel,  Jet  grade  kerosene, 
also  performed  strongly,  registering  an  11 
percent  gain  both  In  March  and  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1970.  The  residential  and  commer- 
cial uses  of  kerosene  failed  to  equal  the  year- 
earlier  level  during  the  first  quarter.  Distil- 
late fuel  oil  demand  grew  moderately,  at 
about  the  rate  anticipated  for  the  year  as 
a  whole. 

SXTPPLY 

New  supply  declined  in  March  b.v  167.000 
barrels  a  day  below  the  February  level,  as 
a  result  of  lower  imports.  Domestic  produc- 
tion was  continued  at  the  same  rate  as  in 
February.  All  classes  of  Imports  we.-e  lower  In 
March  than  In  February  with  the  largest  drop 
recorded  by  residual  fuel  oil. 

Production  of  crude  oil  in  the  United  Statea 
during  the  first  quarter  of  1970  was  over  600,- 
000  barrels  a  day  above  the  year-ago  level. 
More  than  half  of  this  Increase — 380.000  bar- 
rels dally — occurred  In  Texas.  It  Is  Important 
to  note,  however,  that  a  much  greater  boost 
In  the  allowable  production  factor  was  need- 
ed to  achieve  this  Increase  In  production  than 
was  the  case  In  earlier  years.  For  example, 
the  biggest  first  quarter  Increase  In  Texas 
production  since  the  end  of  World  War  n 
occurred  In  1961.  In  that  quarter,  production 
was  raised  by  686,000  barrels  a  day  and  re- 
quired an  18  percent  Increase  In  the  allow- 
able production  factor.  In  1959,  a  3  percent 
rise  In  the  production  allowable  brought 
forth  an  extra  259,000  barrels  a  day.  In  the 
first  quarter  of  1970,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
production  allowable  factor  was  68  percent — 
24  percent  above  the  year -earlier  level.  These 
numbers  suggest  that  a  further  boost  In  pro- 
duction of  the  same  magnitude  as  occurred 
this  year  would  lift  the  allowable  factor  right 
upTo  the  100  percent  level.  And  such  an  In- 
crease may  only  be  one  year  away. 
inventories 

At  the  end  of  March,  the  over-all  level  of 
stocks  amoimted  to  907  million  barrels.  The 
15  million  barrel  drawdown  of  defined  prod- 
ucts In  storage  was  partly  offset  by  a  5  mil- 
lion barrel  Increase  In  crude  oil  stocks. 

Oasollne  stocks,  although  12  million  bar- 
rels higher  than  a  year  ago,  represented  fewer 
clays'  supply  than  In  Mandi,  1969.  Keroslne 
and  distillate  stocks  were  also  higher  than  a 
year  ago,  with  the  excess  located  In  the  Bast 
and  Weert  Coast  regions.  Residual  fuel  oil 
stocks  were  lower  it  all  parts  of  the  country, 
but  most  of  the  difference,  relative  to  a  year 
ago,  was  on  the  West  Coast. 
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PRICE 

The  last  few  days  of  March  saw  the  begin- 
ning of  a  general  price  Increase  for  gasoline. 
As  usual,  this  event  received  widespread  un- 
favorable comment  In  the  press.  To  see  this 
move  In  perspective,  It  should  be  noted  that 
during  the  first  quarter  of  1970  the  average 
of  retail  gasoline  prices  In  52  cities  around 
the  nation  was  below  the  year-ago  level.  At 
the  wholesale  level,  gasoline  prices  at  the 
end  of  March  were  equal  to,  or  below,  year- 
earlier  levels  In  the  West  Coast,  Interior  and 
Oulf  Coast  markets.  Only  In  the  east  were 
they  slightly  higher. 

Keroslne  and  distillate  fuel  prices  declined 
moderately  In  the  Oulf  Coast  market  during 
March,  and  distillate  was  also  priced  lower 
In  the  Mld-Contlnent  region.  This  Is  a  nor- 
mal seasonal  movement,  reflecting  the  end 
of  the  peak  period  of  demand  for  heating 
oils. 

In  a  contra-seasonal  change,  however, 
prices  for  residual  fuel  oil  rose  by  5  cents  a 
barrel  In  the  east,  and  by  25  cents  a  barrel 
on  the  West  Coast.  Stimulated  by  strong  de- 
mand, particularly  for  low  sulphur  fuel, 
prices  for  residual  fuel  are  firmer  now  than 
they  have  been  for  many  years.  (Q.  J.  Shut- 
tlesworth.) 

POLLUTION  CONTROL  AND  TTTEL  SUPPLY 

Since  this  nation  changed  from  an  agricul- 
tural economy  to  the  greatest  Industrial 
power  In  the  world,  the  use  of  fuels  to  serve 
the  various  energy  markets  has  grown  enor- 
mously. Indeed.  It  Is  the  Intensive  use  of 
energy  that  has  permitted  the  attainment  of 
such  an  advanced  level  of  Industrial  achieve- 
ment. In  the  race  for  productivity,  however, 
we  have  paid  Insufficient  attention  to  the 
protection  of  our  environment. 

In  corwequence,  the  price  that  we  are  pay- 
ing for  our  high  standard  of  living,  with  Its 
correspondingly  high  use  of  energy.  Is  an  In- 
creasingly unacceptable  amount  of  pollution 
of  our  air  and  water  resources.  All  segments 
of  society  are  agreed  that  this  situation  must 
be  corrected.  The  disagreements  arise  over  the 
means  to  achieve  this  end.  The  purpose  of 
this  article  Is  to  consider  In  terms  of  the  ef- 
fect on  our  future  supplies  of  energy  what 
has  been  done  In  the  fight  against  air  pol- 
lution thus  far,  and  what  has  been  proposed. 
There  are  two  main  forms  of  air  pollution. 
The  first  Is  the  emission  of  particulate  mat- 
ter, which  can  be  readily  observed  by  every- 
one, and  which  is  probably  the  less  harm- 
ful of  the  two.  besides  being  the  more  easily 
controlled.  The  second,  and  more  Insidious 
form.  Is  the  contamination  of  the  atmosphere 
by  various  chemical  oompotmds.  In  the  area 
of  Industrial  air  pollution,  the  main  empha- 
sis to  date  has  been  on  the  elimination  of 
sulphurous  compounds,  principally  sulphur 
dioxide.  A  more  serious  source  of  air  pollu- 
tion, representing  half  of  the  measured 
amounts.  Is  the  noxious  compounds  emitted 
by  the  exhaust  systems  at  our  various  modes 
of  transixirtatlon. 

The  elimination  of  these  two  forms  of  air 
pollution  can  be  approached  from  two  sepa- 
rate angles.  In  some  cases  the  problem  can 
be  solved  by  the  removal  of  the  pollutants 
from  the  fuels  before  they  are  burned.  Al- 
ternatively, the  devices  In  which  the  fuels  are 
burned  can  be  modified  to  prevent  the  pol- 
lutants from  being  discharged  into  the  at- 
mosphere. Either  method  must  Inevitably 
lead  to  higher  costs,  since  It  must  be  pre- 
sumed that  In  the  absence  of  pollution  con- 
trol techniques  Industry  was  operating  at  the 
lowest  level  of  costs  attainable. 

In  view  of  the  competitive  nature  of  our 
society,  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  Indus- 
try to  adopt  air  pollution  control  techniques 
voluntarily.  To  be  sure,  some  firms  will  always 
take  the  lead  In  this  kind  of  activity,  but  in 
so  doing,  they  are  immediately  put  at  a  dis- 
advantage In  terms  erf  costs  oompcu-ed  with 
thofle  of  their  competitors  who  sit  back  and 


do  nothing.  Government,  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  people,  has  a  role  to  play. 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  govern- 
ment should  control  the  composition  of  our 
varlo\is  fuels  and  the  uses  to  which  they  may 
be  put,  but  this  approach  has  the  disadvan- 
tage of  Introducliog  unnecessary  rigidity  Into 
the  efforts  to  fight  air  pollution.  This  is  a 
new  field  of  endeavor,  and  It  would  appear 
preferable  to  give  free  rein  to  this  nation's 
great  innovative  ability.  Let  all  possible  solu- 
tions be  examined  with  government  acting 
as  coordinator.  In  order  to  put  the  spur  to 
Industry's  efforts,  government  should  set 
goals  and  establish  an  appropriate  timetable, 
but  In  this  regard  great  care  should  be  exer- 
cised to  ensure  that  the  timetable  allows 
adequate  time  for  the  best  solutions  to  be 
found  rather  than  plunging  the  nation 
Into  a  series  of  very  costly  crash  programs. 

The  first  air  pollution  control  regulations 
imposed  In  this  covmtry  have  been  directed 
toward  the  elimination  of  the  37  million 
tons  a  year  of  sulphur  dioxide  that  is  re- 
leased to  the  atmosphere.  And,  In  this  In- 
stance, government  has  chosen  to  limit  the 
sulphur  content  of  the  fuel  before  It  Is 
burned,  rather  than  tackling  the  problem  of 
eliminating  the  sulphurous  gases  produced 
by  combustion. 

These  regulations  have  had  a  serious  effect 
on  the  domestic  coal  industry.  Although  this 
nation  has  tremendous  reserves  of  coal,  these 
reserves  vary  considerably  In  quality,  in  lo- 
cation, and  in  sulphur  content.  Each  grade 
has  developed  its  own  p;u-tlcular  niche  in  the 
over-all  market,  and  subBtltution  of  one 
g^ade  for  another  Is.  in  general,  neither  prac- 
tical nor  economic.  Moreover,  it  is  not  feas- 
ible to  improve  the  quality  by  removing  sul- 
phur from  the  coal  before  it  is  burned.  Sub- 
stantial reserves  of  low-sulphur  coal  exist, 
but  current  production  from  these  reserves  is 
largely  committed  to  the  steel  Industry  and 
to  export  markets  where  it  commands  a 
premium  price.  There  is  very  little  available 
for  use  by  coal's  largest  customer — the  elec- 
tric utility  market. 

In  this  fast  growing  market  coal's  share 
declined  from  54  percent  in  1967  to  51  per- 
cent In  1969,  as  many  electric  power  plants, 
particularly  In  the  east,  turned  from  coal  to 
other  fuels.  The  most  desirable  fuel,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  air  pollution,  is  natural 
gas,  but  supplies  of  this  product  are  not 
plentiful  enough  to  permit  an  expansion 
of  its  use  by  the  electric  utility  industry. 
Moreover,  in  those  areas  where  coal  is  widely 
used,  gas  is  a  very  expensive  alternative. 
Electric  utility  management  has  therefore 
turned  to  residual  fuel  oil  to  fill  the  void. 

Residual  fuel  oil  has  traditionally  been  a 
high  sulphur  product,  but,  unlike  coal,  it  can 
be  further  processed  to  remove  most  of  the 
surphur.  This  Is  an  expensive  undertaking 
and  the  resultant  product  must  Inevitably 
be  priced  considerably  above  the  level  of  high 
sulphur  fuel  oil.  Low  sulphur  fuel  oils  can 
also  be  produced,  of  course,  from  crude  oils 
which  themselves  have  a  very  low  sulphur 
content,  but  crude  oils  of  this  quality  are  not 
available  in  the  western  hemisphere.  It  would 
be  Imprudent,  to  say  the  least,  to  depend  too 
heavily  on  low  sulphur  fuel  oils  from  un- 
reliable sources  for  a  market  as  vital  to  our 
economic  well-being  as  the  production  of 
electricity. 

Because,  in  the  past,  ample  supplies  of  un- 
derprlced  natural  gas  were  made  available  to 
Industry,  the  market  for  domestically  pro- 
duced residual  fuel  oil  dwindled.  Domestic 
refiners  could  not  profitably  pi-oduce  this 
product  and  sell  it  in  competition  with 
natural  gas.  In  consequence,  imports  played 
an  increasingly  important  part  in  the  supply 
of  residual  fuel,  and  now  account  for  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  supply  across  the  nation. 
Since  these  Imports  are.  In  fact,  concentrated 
in  the  east  coast  region  of  the  United  States, 


they  account  for  almost  90  percent  of  the 
supply  in  that  part  of  the  country.  Recently, 
there  was  evidence  of  an  Increased  demand 
for  residual  fuel  oil  In  the  mid-western  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  where  several  companies 
have  applied  for  licenses  to  import  low  sul- 
phur oil.  due  to  lack  of  alternative  fuels 
which  met  air  pollution  control  regulations. 
Economics  still  do  not  favor  a  return  to  do- 
mestic residual  fuel  oil,  so,  to  the  extent 
that  low  sulphur  fuel  oil  is  the  only  available 
product  capable  of  meeting  air  pollution 
control  regulations,  we  must  accept  the  fact 
that  this  segment  of  our  energy  needs  will 
have  to  come  increasingly  either  from  for- 
eign refineries  or  from  plants  located  In  the 
United  States,  but  which  are  permitted  to 
utilize  a  foreign  feedstock.  Even  with  the 
full  use  of  foreign  capacity,  supply  relative 
to  demand  is  likely  to  remain  tight,  and  there 
will  be  few  bargain  prices  around  for  this 
product. 

The  question  of  ways  and  means  to 
eliminate  vehicles  as  a  source  of  air  pol- 
lution is  still  under  discussion  in  govern- 
ment. Proposals  have  been  made  that  gas- 
oline be  replaced,  as  our  chief  transportation 
fuel,  by  cleaner  burning  products  such  as 
propane  or  natural  gas.  While  these  products 
might  be  acceptable  from  a  technical  stand- 
point, limitations  of  supply  make  them  im- 
practical alternatives  to  gasoline.  This  na- 
tion's current  gasoline  consumption  amounts 
to  almost  12  trillion  cubic  feet  a  year  in  terms 
of  natural  gas.  At  a  time  when  there  Is  great 
doubt  that  present  gas  markets  can  be  sig- 
nificantly expanded,  it  would  appear  out  of 
the  question  to  add  a  new  market  that  is  al- 
ready more  th.in  half  as  large  as  the  total 
natural  gas  market  in  this  country,  and 
which,  if  added  to  the  existing  market,  would 
increase  demand  by  more  than  50  percent. 

Most  of  our  propane  supply  is  extracted 
from  natural  gas,  and  currently  amounts  to 
three-quarters  of  a  mllUon  barrels  a  day. 
There  Is  not  the  slightest  posslbUlty  that 
this  source  of  propane  could  ever  yield  suffi- 
cient material  to  enable  It  to  replace  gas- 
oline as  our  principal  transportation  fuel  In 
the  battle  against  air  pollution  by  vehicles 
the  internal  combustion  engine  may  undergo 
considerable  modification,  or  it  may  be 
scrapped  altogether.  But  one  thing  is  virtu- 
ally certain  and  that  Is  that  petroleum  prod- 
ucts will  continue  to  power  the  automobile 
for  the  foreseeable  future.  For  over  half  a 
century,  the  refining  Industry  has  been 
geared  to  produce  gasoline  as  Its  most  Im- 
portant product.  This  situation  cannot  be 
changed  overnight.  Indeed,  up  to  the  present 
no  practical  alternative  to  gasoline  has  even 
been  proposed.  And  If  one  were  agreed  upon 
in  the  near  future,  it  would  take  well  over 
a  decade  before  such  a  product  could  be 
made  available  in  sufficient  quantity  to  sat- 
isfy the  market.  Enormous  amounts  of 
money  would  need  to  be  invested  to  bring 
about  such  a  change,  and  this  Investment 
would  have  to  be  recovered  from  the  motor- 
ist in  the  form  of  higher  prices. 

Cleaner  air  is  &  most  worthwhile  goal  and 
one  that  we  cannot  abandon,  but  In  working 
toward  that  goal  we  must  not  lose  sight  of 
the  cost,  both  In  monetary  terms  and  in 
terms  of  security  of  supply.  (John  D.  Emer- 
son.) 

(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  June  2,  1970) 
PowsR  Crisis:  A  Shortage  op  Energy 
Thrkatens  Industries  and  Homes  Across 
the  United  States — ^Demand  Already  Tops 
Supply  in  Sobie  Areas — Electricity,  Gas, 
Coal,  Oil  All  Tight— For  Some:  Long! 
Hot  Summzr 

(By  Thomas  Lindley  Ehrich) 

ThJs   country — an   inaatlable,    power-con- 

sunUng    culture    of    electric    toothbrushes, 

power  lawn  mowers,  gas-fired  barbecues  and 

alr-oondlUoned  homes  with  electric  garage 
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doors — Is  suddenly  faced  with  a  X>road  energy 

shortage. 

For  the  first  time  in  history,  the  nation's 
energy  supply  is  falling  to  keep  ahead  of  the 
ever-growing  demand.  America's  factories 
and  consumers  are  increasing  use  of  electric- 
ity, natural  gas.  coal  and  other  fuels  faster 
than  the  suppliers  of  energy  can  boost  the 
output.  Some  analysts  see  the  problem  as 
temporary,  but  others  view  it  as  a  historical 
turning  point  in  which  the  energy  resources 
that  always  have  been  taken  for  granted  be- 
come a  limiting  factor  in  national  growth. 

The  Impact  of  this  "energy  gap"  Is  spread- 
ing through  industry  and  is  beginning  to 
touch  consumers.  Its  scopxe  and  seriousness 
are  emerging  In  scores  of  scattered  but  re- 
lated symptoms: 

— Fuel  and  pKJwer  shortages  are  interrupt- 
ing factory  operations,  increasing  manufac- 
turers' costs  and  hurting  their  profits.  The 
shortages  also  are  influencing  corporate 
plant-location  decisions  and  crimping  indus- 
trial-exptanslon  hopes  of  some  areas. 

— Consumers  and  homeowners  are  being 
threatened  with  less-reliable  utility  service, 
including  the  prospect  of  summer  power  fail- 
ures. While  rates  rise  and  service  grow^ 
chancier,  scmie  are  beginning  to  wonder 
whatever  happened  to  Reddy  Kilowatt,  that 
nearly  vanished  symbol  of  cheap,  dependable, 
in.stant  electricity. 

— Utilities  are  cutting  back  on  promotions 
they  traditionally  have  vised  to  increase  their 
business.  New  York  and  Philadelphia  power 
companies,  for  instance,  have  stopped  pro- 
moting air-conditioner  sales.  Meantime,  util- 
ity executives  are  scrambling  to  booert  capac- 
ity and  are  hoping  for  breaks  with  the 
weather. 

"CRISIS  amid   abundance" 

The  problem  worries  Washington  officials. 
"What  we  have  Is  a  crisis  amid  abundance." 
declares  S.  David  Freeman,  director  of  the  en- 
ergy-policy staff  of  the  White  House  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology. 

As  the  Federal  Government's  top  planner 
in  the  energy  field,  Mr.  Freeman  lately  has 
been  raising  provocative  questions:  Though 
doubling  of  power  use  every  decade  always 
has  been  a  sign  of  progress,  Isn't  It  now  a 
"mixed  blessing"?  Aren't  utility  salesmen 
"doing  a  better  Job  than  the  producers"? 
Should  utUlty  rate  structures,  which  have 
always  favored  the  big  customers  (the  more 
you  use,  the  lower  the  rate)  be  changed  to 
"flat  or  even  regressive,"  which  would  pe- 
nalize bigger  volume  users? 

Some  experts  speculate  that  the  energy  gap, 
if  It  persists,  will  have  major,  long-range  con- 
sequences. "Lack  of  energy  is  going  to  start 
inhibiting  our  economic  growth  and  perhaps 
our  standard  of  living,"  says  E.  F.  Andrews, 
purchasing  vice  president  of  Allegheny  Lud- 
lum  Industries,  Inc.,  a  steelmaker. 

"You  may  have  some  Industries  that  will  be 
operating  seven  or  eight  months  a  year"  due 
to  energy  shortages,  speculates  Robert  M. 
Fletcher,  Armco  Steel  Oorp.'s  director  of  raw 
materials  purchasing. 

the  good  life 

Presidential  adviser  Freeman  suggests  that 
the  affluent  society  might  have  to  curb  its 
appetite  for  more  goods  that  consume  energy. 
"Electricity  has  helped  bring  the  good  life  to 
many  Americans,"  and  it  isn't  possible  to  stop 
its  growth,  but  "the  rate  of  growth  ...  is 
subject  to  discussion  and  action,"  he  re- 
marked In  a  recent  speech. 

The  energy  gap  stems  from  what  Mr.  Free- 
man calls  a  "runaway  market"  for  energy  at 
a  time  when  suppliers  have  been  hit  with  a 
multiplicity  of  troubles  ranging  from  con- 
struction delays  and  labor  strife  to  bad 
weather  and  antipollution  crusades  that  stall 
projects. 

One  big  problem  Is  that  energy  suppliers 
simply  underestimated  growth  in  demand. 
For  many  years,  energy  use  had  been  growing 


at  about  3%  a  year,  but  starting  in  1965  de- 
mand growth  Jumped  to  b'y'c  annually.  Es- 
pecially startling  were  the  9Tc  annual  spurts 
in  electric-power  use  In  1968  and  1969. 

The  pinch  affects  all  major  sources  of  en- 
ergy and  has  become  an  Interlocking  prob- 
lem. Thus,  attempts  to  switch  from  one 
energy  source  to  another  seldom  help. 

A  lag  in  natural  gas  exploration,  which 
•  producers  blame  on  prices  set  "unreallstl- 
cally"  low  by  Government  regulators,  is 
tightening  supplies.  For  the  past  two  years, 
consumption  of  gas  has  outrun  new  dis- 
coveries, which  puts  a  drain  on  the  nation's 
gas  reserves.  Some  major  pip>elines  are 
strained  to  capacity.  Last  winter's  extreme 
cold  severely  depleted  supplies  at  some  stor- 
age areas. 

Coal  shortages  stemming  from  recurring 
labor  trouble  at  the  mines,  a  crackdown  on 
mine  safety  that  has  closed  some  mines  and 
a  lag  in  new  mine  openings,  have  grown 
severe.  Mining  concerns  are  unable  to  boost 
production  quickly,  and  users'  stockpiles 
have  greatly  dwindled. 

AN  illustration 

Antipollution  pressures  are  affecting  de- 
mand as  well  as  supply.  "Companies  we've 
been  trying  to  sell  gas  to  for  years  without 
much  success  are  now  knocking  at  our  door 
wanting  gas  to  substitute  primarily  for  coal." 
which  pollutes  the  air  more,  says  Robert  E. 
Seymour,  executive  vice  president  of  Con- 
solidated Natural  Gas  Co.  The  company,  like 
other  gas  distributors,  can't  All  all  the  orders. 
Similar  requests  are  inflating  demand  for 
low-sulphur  fuel  oil,  which  also  has  become 
hard  to  get. 

The  severe  disruptions  that  this  situation 
can  cause  a  big  energv  user  can  be  seen  in 
the  case  of  PPG  Indu  .tries.  Inc..  the  Pitts- 
burgh-based maker  of  paint,  chemicals  and 
glass. 

This  winter,  PPG's  glass  division  had  gas 
service  reduced  at  varioxis  plants  on  two 
dozen  occasions;  utilities  had  curtailed  serv- 
ice to  Industrial  customers  to  keep  pximping 
fuel  to  homeowners  on  extremely  cold  days. 
In  some  cases,  the  PPG  plants  had  to  close 
and  send  workers  home,  and  in  others  the 
plants  hastily  switched  to  fuel  oil  or  liquid 
propane  to  keep  operating — but  that  caused 
product-quality  problems  such  as  flaws  in 
the  glass,  company  officials  say. 

The  oold-weather  woes  are  behind  It,  but 
PPG  is  now  is  faced  with  hot-weather  prob- 
lems. John  White,  a  vice  president  of  the 
PPG  glass  division,  says  one  major  utility 
that  supplies  electric  power  to  the  plants 
recently  called  to  ask  what  operations  the 
company  could  close  down  in  the  event  of 
power  shortages  this  summer.  So  now  the 
division,  which  has  disaster  plans  for  storms, 
fire  and  war,  has  had  to  draw  up  one  for  "a 
call  from  the  electric  company,"  says  Mr. 
White. 

That's  not  all.  PPG  Is  expanding  its  three 
fiber  glass  division  plants,  but  It  cant  get 
gas  to  run  the  expanded  plants.  Facing  the 
prospect  of  letting  big  new  facilities  sit  Idle, 
the  company  is  considering  the  posBlbility  of 
Installing  costly  equipment,  to  use  liquid 
propane  or  fuel  oil — but  both  would  be  more 
expensive  than  gas  and  the  changeover  could 
delay  the  start-up  of  the  facilities,  officials 
say. 

To  top  it  off,  PPO's  fiber  glass  plants  In 
Shelby  smd  Lexington,  N.C.  Just  got  a  letter 
from  Duke  Power  Co.  saying  their  rates  will 
be  rising  18%  because  the  utility,  to  flght 
pollution,  Is  buying  more-expensive  low- 
srulphur  coal  to  power  steam  generators. 

A   DRAIN  ON  EARNINC8 

As  the  PPG  case  illustrates,  the  enengy 
shortages  can  hit  comp>anles  In  many  ways. 
It  all  adds  up  to  another  drain  on  profits. 
In  repxu-ttng  first  quarter  earnings  this  yew, 
several  companies  blamed  declines  partly  on 


higher  fuel  costs  and  on  plant  shutdowns 
due  to  gas  shortages.  U.S.  Steel  Corp..  Kop- 
pers  Co.  and  Republic  Steel  Corp.  were  among 
these  companies. 

Lukens  Steel  Co.  blamed  part  of  its  40 '~c 
drc^  In  first  quarter  earnings  on  op>e!rating 
troubles  caused  by  fuel  shortages.  Out  of  84 
operating  days  In  the  first  quarter,  Lukens' 
gas  supply  was  cut  by  as  much  as  45%  on 
26  days,  forcing  cutbacks  in  operations.  "We 
certainly  feel  very  strongly  that  there's  a 
general  energy  shortage,"  says  W.  E.  MuUe- 
stein.  Lukens'  president. 

The  gas  shortage  was  one  reason  Armco 
Steel  recently  decided  to  build  a  steel  plant 
In  Texas — where  gas  from  nearby  fields  Is 
plentiful — ^rather  than  in  the  Midwest,  where 
supplies  are  tight. 

A  number  of  gas  sup^pllers  have  told  Indus- 
trial customers  they're  clamping  a  lid  on 
new  business.  Usually,  that  means  any  cus- 
tomer can  exp)ect  to  receive  only  as  much 
gafi  this  year  as  he  received  in  1969.  Some 
utilities  are  actually  cutting  beck.  Pitts- 
burgh's Peoples  Natural  Gas  Co..  a  unit  of 
Consolidated  Natural  Gas,  is  holding  indus- 
trial gas  deUvwles  this  year  to  10  "^c  below 
last  year's  level. 

The  gas  gap  could  hurt  some  communities' 
efforts  to  build  up  local  Industry,  utility 
executives  concede.  UGI  Corp.,  a  Philadel- 
phia-based gas  distributor  serving  eastern 
Pennsylvania,  figures  that  its  need  to  exer- 
cise "selectivity"  in  taking  on  new  business 
"will  discourage  industries  from  moving  into 
the  area,"  comments  W.  C.  McElroy,  vice 
president  for  operations. 

While  shortages  of  gas.  fuel  oil  ejcid  coal 
are  primarily  affecting  Industry,  consumers 
will  feel  the  effects  of  the  electric  piower 
pinch. 

The  strain  on  electric  capacity  could  be- 
come severe  this  summer.  "If  we  have  a  hot 
summer.  p)eople  will  really  be  astounded  at 
the  amount  of  outages  that  will  occur."  pre- 
dicts Robert  M.  Taylor  partner  of  R.  W. 
Beck  &  Associates,  a  consulting  firm  lor 
utilities.  "Utilities  are  hoping  for  a  cold  sum- 
mer." 

In  many  places,  utilities'  reserve  generat- 
ing capacity  is  precariously  low.  "GeneraJly 
speaking,  electric  utilities  are  all  sort  of 
treading  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice."  claims 
one  industry  analyst. 

The  Federal  Office  of  Emergency  Prepared- 
ness, which  normally  worries  atx>ut  such 
things  as  nuclear  holocaust  and  natural  dis- 
asters, now  is  worrying  about  power  failures. 
A  recent  OEP  study  Identified  numerous 
areas  of  the  country  where  reserve  electric 
capacity  is  dangerously  slim.  These  areas 
IncltKle  New  York  City,  Chicago.  St.  Louis, 
Minneapolis-St.  Paul,  the  Pennsylvania- 
Maryland-New  Jersey  area  and  all  of  the 
Southeast  except  Florida. 

(Some  utilities  say  their  res#ve  position  Is 
stronger  than  the  OEP  figures  Indicate,  but 
the  utilities  generally  are  counting  new  or 
improved  generating  capacity  that  the  OEP 
contends  can't  be  relied  upon.) 

Some  customers  in  these  areas  can't  be 
sure  their  air-conditioners  will  keep  hum- 
ming through  summer's  heat  waves.  If 
power  demands  begins  to  strain  capacity  of 
New  York's  Consolidated  Edison,  for  exam- 
ple. Con  Ed  plans  to  ask  customers  to  turn 
off  alr-oondltloners  when  nobody's  home, 
to  keep  lights  off  during  the  day  and  even 
to  stop  opening  and  closing  the  freezer  door 
so  often — all  to  curb  the  power  drain. 

LOAD  SHEDDING 

Other  strain -easing  steps  at  Con  Edison 
will  Include  reducing  voltage,  which  could 
cause  light  bulbs  and  motors  to  function 
inefficiently,  and  asking  large  industries  to 
cut  back  their  power  use. 

If  such  steps  faU.  the  utility  will  ttun  to 
what  Industry  men  call  "load  •bedding" — 
which  simply  means  your  f)ower  gets  cut  off 
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temporarily  If  you're  In  the  are*  that's 
"shed."  According  to  a  plan  adopted  by  the 
Public  Service  CommlBBlon  of  New  York 
State,  the  blacking  out  would  be  done  at 
substations,  Indicating  large  areas  would  be 
affected.  Asked  to  give  an  example,  Joseph 
Swldler,  PSO  chairman,  replies:  "Well,  for  In- 
stance, we  might  black  out  Westchester 
County" — a  suburban  area  of  about  900,000 
residents. 

AruUysts  say  the  Pennsylvania-New  Jersey- 
Maryland  power  area  is  In  worse  shape  than 
New  York.  Elaborate  power  pools  designed  to 
enable,  say.  Con  Ed  to  buy  excess  electricity 
from  ys  far  west  as  Illinois  will  provide  some 
relief  this  summer.  But  with  capacity  tight 
In  nearly  all  Eastern  st«.tee,  a  heat  wave  hit- 
ting several  cities  simultaneously  would  nul- 
lify these  power-exchange  arrangements. 

The  answer  to  the  energy  gap  may  be  sim- 
ple economics — making  energy  cost  enough 
to  encourage  conservation  In  Its  use  and 
greater  Investment  In  energy  facilities.  Presi- 
dential adviser  Freeman  suggests  that  a  rate 
structure  that  Increases  according  to  volume 
used  would  help  curb  Indiscriminate  use  of 
electric  power,  such  as  the  practice  of  letting 
alr-condltloners  hum  around  the  clock  when 
they're  not  really  needed. 

"If  energy  began  to  cost  more,  people  would 
think  of  better  Insulation,  bxillding  houaee 
to  utilize  the  heat  of  the  sun"  and  other 
steps  to  conserve  energy,  Mr.  PYeeman  says. 

Whether  or  not  anything  as  drastic  as  a 
"regressslve"  rate  structure  materializes,  It's 
clear  energy  costs  will  rise  sharply  as  energy 
suppliers  absorb  higher  costs  and  expand 
facilities  ijo  overcome  shortages.  Utilities  have 
greatly  increased  the  pace  and  amount  of 
rate  boosts  over  the  past  year  or  so,  and  many 
more  increases  are  probable.  Envlronmentail 
considerations  will  boost  fuel  costs,  too,  as 
more  users  are  pressured  Into  switching  to 
higher-cost,  cleaner-burning  fuels.  Coal  com- 
panies unable  to  keep  up  with  demand  and 
hit  by  higher  costs  due  to  new  safety  rules 
are  makl  ng  price  boosts  that  industry  sources 
figure  may  total  30%  or  more  by  year's  end. 

I  Prom  the  Oil  Dolly,  June  3.  19701 

Tone  op  the  Market:  Most  Area  Prices 

Unsteadt 

While  the  gasoline  market  place  sputtered 
and  assumed  a  topsy-turvy  posture  prlce- 
wls©  throiighout  most  of  the  country  last 
week,  main  actors  on  the  petroleum  product 
sta^e  continued  to  be  residuals  and  dis- 
tillates. 

Residuals  which  used  to  be  practically 
give-away  products  (Number  5  and  Number 
6  fuels)  are  now  in  heavy  demand.  In  fact, 
sources  appear  ccmcemod  about  availability 
of  supply  next  winter.  Present  stocks  are 
over  45.5  million  barrels  or  25.8  percent  un- 
der the  inventory  situation  that  existed  this 
time  last  year.  Reason  for  this  significant 
popularity  for  prodvict  rests  on  several  fac- 
tors Including  the  much  discussed  pollution 
problem.  A  problem  that  has  increasingly 
drawn  the  attention  of  the  public  and  gov- 
ernment at  all  levels. 

The  industrial  complex  which  in  the  main 
has  used  coal  for  fuel  power  realize  that 
high-sulphur  ooal  will  not  fit  in  with  grow- 
ing restrictions  on  pollutants.  Big  consum- 
ers of  fuel  for  power  such  as  utilities  and 
steel  mills  are  switching  to  Number  5  and 
Number  6  fuels.  While  natural  gas  is  a 
very  suitable  power  source,  the  industrial 
community  Is  concerned  about  developing 
shortage  of  supply  and  dwindling  reserves. 

Another  factor  ts  thst  most  modem  re- 
flxMTlea  have  erected  ooklng  plants  and  use 
rcatduala  as  feedstocks  for  manufacturing 
ooke.  Even  some  of  the  older  refineries  have 
converted  facilities  for  making  this  product. 
With  increasing  emphasis  In  recent  years 
toward  higher  output  of  g«*>^»'«  from  the 
Incremental  barrel  of  crude,  prodtiotlon  ol 


residuals  has  fallen  sharply  at  a  time  when 
a  sudden  appetite  for  product  deveiopyed. 

The  transition  between  manufacture  of 
residuals  and  coke  is  based  on  economloa 
Any  large  conversion  phase  Is  expensive  and 
refiners  must  look  at  both  sides  of  the  coin 
to  evaluate  action. 

As  to  distillates,  present  inventories  are 
a  little  under  3  million  barrels  or  2.8  per- 
cent over  this  time  last  year.  Stocks  of 
product  on  the  Gulf  Coast  are  reported  to 
be  1.25  million  barrels  under  the  same  period 
last  year  with  majority  of  product  stocks 
now  sitting  on  the  East  Coast.  Prices  of  dis- 
tillates, which  are  Increasingly  being  used 
as  a  cutting  fuel  to  blend  with  both  Num- 
ber 5  and  Number  6.  are  repeated  solid  with 
little  or  no  discounting,  and  sources  believe 
this  situation  will  continue  tliroughout  the 
summer. 

There  Is  some  talk  in  the  field  that  an  In- 
crease In  foreign  product  quota  may  be  nec- 
essary to  meet  needs  of  consumers,  partic- 
ularly next  fall,  but  this  probability  Is  ap- 
parently one  of  speculation. 

Meanwhile,  gasoline  markets  can  only  be 
described  as  rp"tles.«.  Some  price  restoration 
moves  In  recent  days  appear  to  have  held 
up  while  others  have  faltered  The  Group  3 
wholesale  market  dropped  another  0.25  cents 
last  week  to  a  level  of  11.75  cents. 

In  action  at  weekend,  Continental  Oil  Co. 
announced  that  effective  Friday,  Jvme  4,  It 
eliminated  temporary  dealer  allowances  In 
Mlnneapolls-St  Paul  to  return  normal  dealer 
tank  wagon  level  of  18.9  cents  which  sup- 
ports suggested  retail  price  of  37.9  cents  for 
regular.  Effective  the  same  dat«.  Conoco 
eliminated  temporary  dealer  allowances  hi 
Oklahoma  City,  retiu-nlng  to  its  normal  tank 
wagon  price  of  18  2  cents  for  regular  which 
supports  suggested  retail  of  35.9  cents.  Prices 
had  been  as  much  as  8  cents  off  normal  in 
that  city. 

In  Tulsa,  somp  Independents  were  reported 
lowering  their  prices  at  the  pump  by  as  much 
as  5  cents.  The  majors  were  said  to  be  hold- 
ing the  line  at  weekend. 


[Prom   the  Ol'   Dally.   June   18,   1970] 

Tone  of  the  Makket:   Resid  Supply 

Tightens 

Extremely  sharp  buyer  Interest  for  residual 
fuel  on  the  Eastern  Seaboard  continues,  with 
the  open  markei  reported  practically  non- 
existent. Supp.y  of  product  Is  considered  very 
tight  with  no  relief  in  sight. 

With  this  situation  present  at  this  time 
of  year,  observer.-;  are  fearful  of  market  con- 
ditions next  fall.  While  showing  a  small  per- 
centage Increase  over  last  week,  residual 
stocks  continue  to  be  considerably  below  In- 
ventories on  hand  at  this  time  last  year. 
Stocks  are  approximately  14.5  million  bar- 
rels or  23.4  percent  down. 

The  tight  supply  situation  also  exists  in 
the  Midwest,  with  resulting  price  strength. 
Buyers  are  eagerly  seeking  product.  General 
feeling  is  that  buyers  will  buy  every  barrel 
they  can  get  their  hands  on. 
V  Despite  the  fact  that  distillate  stocks  are 
o;?er  4  mlllicn  barrels  or  3  7  percent  over  last 
year,  price  firmness  of  product  is  reported 
steady  in  all  sectors  of  uhe  country,  with 
apparently  no  sign?  of  any  decline  in  the 
summe.-  mrnths. 

Meanwhile,  gasoline  prloe«  Improvement 
continues  to  accalerr.te,  with  ma>or  suppliers 
announcing  aln^cst  dally  the  withdrawal  of 
dealer  allowances  In  spreading  areas  of  for- 
merly depressed  markets.  Oasoline  stocks  are 
currently  at  the  14  million  barrel  plus  level  -or 
7.1  psrcen'  over  last  vear. 

Motor  gasoline  demand  during  the  Feb- 
ruary-April period  of  this  year  continued 
strong,  averaging  more  than  5.5  million  bar- 
rels dally,  308,000  or  6.9  percent  higher  than 
in  sam.e  months  of  1969.  This  figure  should 
rise  appreciably  during  the  May- June  period. 


Gulf  Oil  Oorp  Is  removing  dealer  allow- 
ances in  most  of  its  marketing  territory,  with 
the  esception  of  spotted  areas,  including 
Montana,  Michigan,  northern  Illinois  and 
Wisconsin. 

American  Oil  Co  has  removed  dealer  allow- 
ances throughout  Illinois.  The  move  was 
effective  at  5  PM  Wednesday  In  all  areas 
except  Chicago:  beginning  Thursday  morn- 
ing. June  25.  allowances  were  dropped  in  the 
Lake  County,  Ind.  and  throughout  Michigan. 
Also  effective  Thursday,  American  Oil  re- 
moved dealer  allowances  in  Arkansas,  Loui- 
siana. Tennessee  and  Texas. 


[From  the  OU  Dally,  June  6-22,  1970) 
OPC  Shoots  Down  Hickel's  REsm  Ibjport 
KnTY 
(By  Jim  Collins) 
Washington. — Interior   Secretary  Hlckel's 
plan  to  establish  a  "kitty"  of  about  10  mil- 
lion barrels  for  Imports  of  low-sulfur  residual 
fuel  oil  for  utlUtlee  In  the  mldw«6t  who  cant 
obtain  domestic  "clean  "  fuel  for  their  plants, 
has  been  stopped  in  its  tracks  by  the  OU 
Policy  Committee  headed  by  director  George 
Lincoln  of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Prepared- 
ness. 

Hlckel  was  ready  to  move  a  week  ago  (see 
The  Oil  Dally,  June  16),  but  decided  he 
should  check  the  Issue  to  the  OPC.  Hlckel 
has  authority  under  the  current  presidential 
proclamation  to  Increase  the  level  of  residual 
Imports  in  Districts  II-IV  at  his  discretion. 
The  Oil  Policy  Conunlttee,  however,  has 
decided  to  take  a  detailed  look  at  the  whole 
residual  Import  situation,  as  It  might  affect 
the  Midwest,  sources  for  the  low-sulfur  resid- 
ual, the  Impact  on  shipments  from  Ven- 
ezuela, the  prospect  that  domestic  low-sul- 
fur residual  requirements  would  be  met  more 
and  more  from  foreign  sources — some  out- 
side the  Western  Hemisphere — and  how  all  of 
these  factors  are  Involved  In  "national  se- 
curity." 

A  subcommittee  of  the  OU  Policy  Commit- 
tee has  been  set  up  to  make  the  residual  re- 
view. It  is  headed  by  Elmer  Bennett,  special 
assistant  to  Lincoln  on  oil  Import  policy. 

The  breadth  of  the  residual  investigation 
Indicates  that  policy  recommendations  to  the 
White  House,  and  revisions  In  resid  Import 
controls  by  President  Nixon,  will  not  be  made 
for  another  montl^  or  two,  despite  the  high- 
priority  of  the  study. 

Predictions  at  this,  early  point  are  that  the 
Oil  Policy  Committee  will  not  recommend 
opening  the  Import  gates  wider  for  foreign 
low-sulfur  residual  for  the  Midwest — either 
for  utilities  or  for  wholesale  marketers  who 
are  also  seeking  Import  quotas. 

The  total  amount  of  foreign  lovki-suifur 
residual  sought  by  the  uUlltles  ( .'ome  already 
granted  to  Commonwealth  Edison  at  Chi- 
cago) comes  to  about  23,000  bd.  Common- 
wealth was  granted  3.5  million  barrels  for 
the  year  by  the  Oil  Import  Appeals  Board, 
and  this  was  approved  by  Hlckel.  Still  pend- 
ing are  requests  from  Detroit  Edison,  for 
two  million  barrels;  Cleveland  Electric  for 
about  one  million '  barrels;  and  Consumere 
Power  in  Michigan  for  about  two  m!lllon 
barrels. 

Altogether,  however,  there  are  '  hirJsh'.p" 
requests  now  on  file  with  the  OIAB  for  about 
105.000  bd — most  of  these  from  Midwest  in- 
dependent terminal  operators  and  other 
wholesalers  who  are  having  difficulty  obtsdn- 
Ing  domestic  supplies  of  residual. 

Whin  the  utlUtles  and  oil  marketers  are 
having  trouble  obtaining  the  re.5ldual  they 
want,  the  coast  Industry  is  arming  itself 
against  the  threat  of  a  "flood"  Of  Imported 
residual  in  the  Midwest. 

After  the  report.  In  the  Oil  Da)ly.  that 
Hlckel  was  conalderlng  a  10  mllltftn-barrel 
kitty  of  residual  for  Midwest  utilities,  the 
National  Goal  Policy  Cooferenoe  fired  off  a 
telegram  to  Hlckel  urging  that  he  hold  up 
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action  until  "the  whole  question  of  fuels 
and  energy"  in  the  area  could  be  discussed 
with  him.  They  sent  a  copy  of  their  message 
to  President  Nixon  as  well. 

The  Coal  Conference  told  Hlckel  that  "util- 
ities are  now  giving  very  serious  considera- 
tion to  the  construction  of  full-scale  Eulfur 
dioxide  removal  systems  which  will  allow 
continued  utilization  of  domestic  fuels.  Fur- 
ther Imports  of  foreign  residual  oil  would 
certainly  retard  this  effort." 

Some  members  of  the  Oil  Policy  Committee 
fear  that  opening  the  gates  for  low-sulfur 
residual  would  encourage  shipments  from 
the  Eastern  Hemisphere — if  the  oil  is  still 
available — while  further  depressing  the 
market  for  Venezuelan  high-sulfur  residual 
In  the  United  States. 

Another  complication  is  that  foreign  resid- 
ual sitpplles  are  reported  to  be  tlgt»t^ 

In  the  U.S..  residual  supply  continiied  to 
drop  as  new  hydrocracking  equlpi«nt  at 
refineries  upgrades  residual  into  more  valu- 
able products. 

While  the  Oil  Policy  Committee  is  not  ex- 
pected to  make  a  recommendation  on  resid- 
ual imports  to  Nixon  for  some  ^eeks.  some 
officials  are  willing  to  predict  now  that  the 
OPC  will  not  favor  opening  the  import  gates 
in  the  Midwest  for  any  substantial  amount 
of  low-sulfur  residual  fuel  oil. 

Rather,  they  predict,  the  committee  will 
probably  recommend  opening  the  gates  on 
a  preferential  basis  for  residual  originating 
from  Venezuelan  crude  oil,  or  offer  bonus 
crude  oil  Imports,  limited  to  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  for  imported  high-sulfur  re- 
sidual that  could  be  reprocessed  in  dcmestlc 
plants  to  make  low-sulfur  fuel. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  concern  by  most 
Oil  Policy  Committee  members  Is  the  very 
large  dependence  which  now  exists  on  the 
East  Coast  by  utilities,  and  others,  for  for- 
eign residual.  If  these  supplies  were  reduced, 
or  cut  off,  by  any  foreign  emergency,  rome 
big-city  utilities  in  the  East,  and  other  resid 
markets,  would  be  thrown  Into  a  tallspln, 
threatening  wldescale  brownouts  and  black- 
outs and  fuel  shortages  by  industrial  con- 
sum.ers.  apartment  buildings,  schools  and 
hospitals? 

The  OPC  wants  to  avoid  the  development 
of  similar  dependency  on  foreign  residual 
In  the  Midwest. 

It  would  not  be  exaggerating,  some  officials 
say,  to  describe  the  developing  residual  im- 
port situation  as  the  "most  sensitive  issue 
Involved  in  oil  import  national  security  at 
this  time." 

IProm  the  Oil  Dally.  June  28, 1970] 
Tone  of  the  Market:  Resid  Supplt  Tightens 

Extremely  sh^  buyer  Interest  for  re- 
sidual fuel  on  Ine  Eastern  Seaboard  con- 
tinues, with  the  open  market  reported  prac- 
tlcaUy  nonexistent.  Supply  of  product  is 
considered  very  tight  with  no  relief  In  sight. 

With  this  situation  present  at  this  time 
of  year,  observers  are  fearful  of  market  con- 
ditions next  fall.  While  showing  a  small  per- 
centage Increase  over  last  week,  residual 
stocks  continue  to  be  considerably  below  in- 
ventories on  hand  at  this  time  last  year. 
Stocks  are  approximately  14.6  million  bar- 
rels or  23.4  percent  down. 

The  tight  supply  situation  also  exists  in 
the  Midwest,  with  resulting  price  strength. 
Buyers  are  eagerly  seeking  product.  General 
feeling  Is  that  buyers  will  buy  every  barrel 
they  can  get  their  hands  on. 

Despite  the  fact  that  distillate  stocks  are 
over  4  million  barrels  or  3.7  percent  over  last 
year,  price  firmness  of  product  is  reported 
steady  In  all  sectors  of  the  country,  with  ap- 
parently no  signs  of  any  decline  In  the  sum- 
mer months. 

Meanwhile,  gasoline  price  Improvement 
continues  to  accelerate,  with  major  sup- 
pliers announcing  almost   dally  the  with- 


drawal of  dealer  allowances  in  spreading 
areas  of  formerly  depressed  markets.  Gasoline 
stocks  are  currently  at  the  14  miUion  bar- 
rel plus  level  or  7.1  percent  over  last  yMir. 

Motor  gasoline  demand  during  th^^ Feb- 
ruary-April period  of  this  year  ccdtlnued 
strong,  averaging  more  than  5.5  million  bar- 
rels dally,  308.000  or  5.9  percent  higher  than 
m  same  months  of  1969.  This  figure  should 
ri.se  appreciably  during  the  May-June  period. 

Gulf  OU  Corp  Is  removing  dealer  allow- 
ances in  most  of  Its  marketing  territory,  with 
the  exception  of  spotted  areas,  including 
Montana.  Michigan,  northern  Illinois  and 
Wisconsin. 

American  Oil  Co  has  removed  dealer  al- 
lowances throughout  Illinois.  The  move  was 
effective  at  5  PM  Wednesday  in  all  areas 
except  Chicago:  beginning  Thursday  morn- 
ing, June  25.  allowances  were  dropped  In  the 
Chicago  area,  including  Lake  County.  Ind. 
and  throughout  Michigan.  Also  effective 
Thursday/  American  OU  removed  dealer  al- 
lowances in  Arkansas,  Louisiana.  Tennessee 
and  Texas. 


[Prom  the  OU  Dally,  June  26,  1970) 

Petrochem,  R»csid  Stucv  Launched 

Wasitington.— The   Oil   Policy   Committee 

is  now  cranking  up  intensive  studies  of  two 

"°^^     Dlant 
for  action  on  them  expected  to  go  to  Presl^'J^^, 

dent  Nixon  within  the  next  90  day.i.      -^^       -      -■ 

The  Issues  cover  Imports  of  feedstocks  for 
domestic  petrochemical  plants — particularly 
those  owned  by  nonoll  chemical  compa- 
nies— and  what  to  do  to  relieve  the  apparent 
approaching  fuel  "crisis"  facing  electric  utU- 
ities  in  the  Midwest  who  can't  get  domestic 
supplies  of  low-sulfur  fuel  oil,  coal  or  nat- 
ural gas. 

The  situation  has  already  become  so  tight 
that  three  utilities  have  appeals  before  the 
Oil  Import  Appeals  Board  for  import  quotas 
of  low-sulfur  residual — Consumers  Power  in 
Michigan,  a  Cleveland  Utility  and  Detroit 
Edison — totaling  about  six  mUUon  barrels. 

Meanwhile,  there  are  indications  that  top 
energy  and  air  pollution  control  officials  in 
the  Nixon  administration  have  reached  a 
tacit  agreement  not  to  push  hard  this  sum- 
mer against  utility  use  of  sulfurotis  fuels — 
fearing  this  would  have  a  serious  impact  on 
generation  of  electricity,  which  is  expected 
to  fan  short  of  consumer  requirement.-,  some 
days  this  summer,  anyway. 

As  one  administration  official  commented 
to  the  Oil  Dally : 

"What  we  are  rapidly  approaching  is  a  con- 
frontation between  adequate  supplies  of  elec- 
tricity and  the  drive  to  cut  down  on  air  pol- 
lution— siUfur  dioxide — from  use  of  sulf urous 
fuels  by  the  utilities  and  other  big  consum- 
ers. 

"It's  a  question  of  the  Immovable  object 
meeting  the  irresistible  force — and  there  Is  a 
growing  awareness  within  the  government 
that  you  simply  can  not  shut  down  utilities 
and  other  plants  Just  because  the  technology 
Is  not  yet  available  to  remove  sulfur  from 
stack  gases,  and  supplies  of  low-sulfur  fuels 
are  not  available  in  the  quantity  required." 

With  gas  short  and  residual  outpirt  con- 
tinuing to  decline  from  domestic  refineries — 
and  technology  not  available  to  desulfurlze 
stack  gases — the  only  option  open  U  to  per- 
mit more  imports  of  residual  fuel  oil  In  the 
Midwest,  some  officials  believe. 

But,  they  want  to  set  up  a  program  that 
win  be  equitable  for  all  oonsumers  and 
which  wlU  encourage  an  Increase  In  domestic 
supplies  of  low-stUfur  fuel  oil — and  which 
wlU  not  bave  an  adverse  Impact  on 
Venezuela. 

The  othe^  big  pending  Issue  Involves  feed- 
stocks for  petrochemical  plants  In  the  UB. 
and  proposals  by  two  groups  oi  chemical 
firms  for  more  imports  to  meet  their 
requirements 


On  this  Issue,  too,  It  Is  exjwcted  the  Oil 
Policy  Committee  will  recommend  opening 
the  Import  gates  wider — but  the  details  still 
must  be  worked  out. 

The  Issue  is  so  complex  that  officials  be- 
lieve recemmendations  to  the  White  House 
win  take'  several  months  and  will  not  be 
ready  for  action  untU  the  next  allocation 
year,  1971. 

Mesuiwhlle,  the  two  groups  of  chemical 
firms — caUed  the  "Petrochem"  and  "Chemco" 
groups — have  come  up  with  a  Joint  proposal 
on  oil  Imports  which  has  been  presented  to 
the  Oil  PoUcy  Committee  and  to  Congress. 

Under  this  plan,  petrochem  producers 
would  have  the  option  on  a  plant-by-plant 
basis  to  elect  between  two  alternatives. 

(1)  If  a  plant  can  not  use  foreign  feed- 
stocks directly  it  would  be  granted  Import 
allocations  based  on  petrochemical  output — 
up  to  a  level  of  20  percent — plus  Impwrts  for 
exports  of  petrochemicals.  The  company 
would  be  granted  the  right  to  seU  or  ex- 
change Its  Imports  for  domestic  feedstocks. 

(2)  If  a  plant  is  able  to  use  foreign  feed- 
stocks directly  it  should  be  permitted  to  do 
so  without  limitations  on  Imports — based  on 
the  amount  converted  into  petrochemicals 
In  the  plant.  Any  flow  of  fuel  by-products 
from  the  plant  would  be  controlled  under 
the  oil  Import  control  program.  In  addition, 


big  on  Import  Issues,  with  recommendations      nlants   would   have   the   right    to  "Exchange 

"^  rts  for  domestic  feedstocks  on  a  Uke- 
for-like  basis.  Downstream  p>etrochemlcal 
producers  who  do  not  actually  process  feed- 
stocks would  be  i>ermltted  to  participate  by 
means  of  a  certlflcate  of  petrochemical  end- 
use  that  would  entitle  their  suppliers  to  im- 
port the  petrochem  feedstocks  involved.  This 
would  permit  the  oil  refining  Industry  to 
operate  competitively  as  merchant  olefin 
manufacturers  to  sell  feedstocks  for  petro- 
chem use,  the  chemical  companies  say. 

The  Petrochem  and  Chemco  firms  assert 
that  such  a  program  would  "separate"  the 
petrochemical  program  from  the  energy  pro- 
gram and  "shoiUd  satisfy  the  concern  of  the 
oil  industry  that  the  petrochemical  program 
would  result  in  comjjetltion  in  the.  energy 
market  from  raw  materials  obtained  at  world 
prices." 

The  chemical  firms  also  argue  that  their 
plan  would  not  Injure  domestic  oil  produc- 
ers. The  quota  option  would  enable  plants 
using  domestic  feedstocks  to  remain  com- 
petitive and  be  a  market  for  domestic  pro- 
ducers. In  addition,  plants  using  foreign 
feedstocks  woiUd  be  built  in  the  U.S.  instead 
of  abroad  and  their  nonp>etrochemlcal  oper- 
ations would  create  a  market  for  domestic  oil 
that  would  be  lost  If  the  plants  were  built 
overseas. 

The  chemical  firms  are  pushing  the  Oil 
PoUcy  Committee  to  move  quickly,  arguing 
that  plant  investment  decisions  are  being 
held  up  awaiting  a  decision  on  feedstock 
costs  but  that  many  decisions  can  wait  no 
longer.  But  OPCs  decision  is  still  several 
months  away. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  29,  1970] 

A  Shortaoe  or  Pollution-Free  On.  Sben 
(By  Peter  Klhlss) 

Suppliers  of  low-sulphur  fuel  oil — needed 
to  meet  alr-pollutlon  controls — report  that 
they  probably  wUl  be  able  to  fill  only  80 
to  90  per  cent  of  the  demand  on  the  East 
Coast  next  winter,  according  to  the  city's 
Environmental  Protection  Administration. 

Announcing  an  appeal  tx>  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  Uberallze  Federal  oil  Import 
quotas,  Administrator  Jerome  Kretchmer 
said  last  week  that  large  fuel  consumers 
here  had  already  sought  permission  to  re- 
turn to  hlgher-sulphiur  fuels  If  shortages 
devedofMd. 

The  higher-sulphur  fuels  have  been 
blamed  for  putting  sulphur  dioxide  Into 
the  air  and  for  increaslnc  respiratory  all- 
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mente.  Mr.  Kr«tchin©r  wrote  Secretary  Walter 
J.  Hlckel  tbat  "our  popxilatlon  now~i>reathe6 
air  with  sulphiir  dioxide  levels  three  times 
^  higher  than  those  described  as  acceptable  by 

the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare." 

KIIXIMO    EmCT    ALLEGED 

Mr.  Kretchmer  cited  a  report  by  Ralph 
Nader,  consumer  protection  advocate,  as 
estimating  that  "air  pollution — primarily 
sul^Jhur  dioxide — kills  from  1.000  to  2,000 
peoplfe  per  year  in  New  York  City."  The  Ad- 
ministrator said  "that  figure  could  well  dou- 
ble if  you  do  not  cut  through  the  politics 
of  oil  to  protect  the  health  and  lives  of  our 
urban  citizens." 

The  sulphur  content  of  fuels  was  limited 
to  1  per  cent  last  Oct.  1,  with  a  scheduled 
further  cut  Oct.  1,  1971  to  0.3  per  cent,  for 
residual  fuel  oil — used  In  power  and  other 
large  plant — and  to  0.2  percent  for  distil 
late  fuel  oil — used  In  homes. 

In  his  letter  dated  last  Thursday,  Mr. 
Kretchmer  asserted  that  "the  single  reason 
for  the-  shortage  of  low-sulphur  fuel  oil" 
was  lack  of  Federal  consideration  of  air  pol- 
lution In  setting  oil  Import  jKtUcles. 

He  said  that  sufficient  low-sulphur  fuel  oils 
and  natural  gas  were  available  abroad  and 
that  "vast  quantities"  of  other  oils  could  be 
obtained  for  desulphurization — except  for 
the  oil  import  barriers. 

BONUS    IMPORTS    SUGGESTED 

Mr.  Etretchmer  proposed  a  bonus  plan  for 
compenles  providing  low-sulphur  fuels,  on 
a  principle  he  said  was  In  effect  on  the  West 
Coast. 

Under  this,  companies  importing  a  barrel 
of  low-sulphur  residual  oil  or  converting  a 
barrel  of  high-sulphur  imported  crude  oil 
to  low-sulphur  residual  oil  for  this  reg^ion 
would  get  a  txtniis  Import  quota  of  one  bar- 
rel of  crude  oil  for  each  such  barrel. 

Companies  importing  natural  gas  from 
other  countries  or  Alaska  would  get  a  bonus 
of  a  barrel  of  crude  oil  for  every  3,000  stand- 
ard cubic  feet  of  gas.  Crude  or  residual  oil 
could  be  imported  without  limit  to  be  con- 
verted to  low-sulphur  distillate  oil 

Meanwhile  the  state's  plans  for  environ- 
mental clean-up  moved  ahead  yesterday,  with 
Governor  Rockefeller  naming  six  private  citi- 
zens to  Join  the  heads  of  nine  state  agencies 
as  members  of  the  new  State  Environmental 
Board.  The  new  appointees  are: 

Joe  G.  Moore  Jr.,  vice  president  of  Eastman 
Dillon,  Union  Securities  &  Co.,  commissioner 
until  last  April  for  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Administration. 

Charles  H.  Callison.  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Audubon  Society. 

William  H.  Whyte,  conservation  leader  and 
author  of  "The  Organization  Man"  and  "The 
Exploding  Metropolis." 

Dr.  Lamont  C.  Cole  of  Trumansburg,  pro- 
fessor of  zoology  at  Cornell  University. 

Dr.  E.  Corrine  Brown  Galvin  of  Ithaca,  au- 
thor, teacher  and  civic  leader. 

Jerome  Wllkenfeld,  director  of  environ- 
mental health  for  the  Hooker  Chemical  Cor- 
poration and  member  of  the  State  Air  Pollu- 
tion Control  Board  since  its  start  in  1957. 

NEW  STANIMSDS  DT7E 

The  six.  serving  staggered  terms,  will  be 
paid  $100  a  day.  not  to  exceed  $5,000  a  year. 
They  will  be  joined  on  the  board  by  Henry  L. 
Diamond,  who  on  Wednesday  becomes  the 
state's  first  Commissioner  of  Environmental 
Conse^-vstion,  and  by  the  State  Commission- 
ers of  Health,  Agriculture.  Commerce.  Trans- 
portation. Local  Goyernment  and  Parksr  the 
chairman  of  the  Public  Service  OMnmlsslon 
and  the  Industrial  Commissioner. 

The  board  Is  to  act  on  environmental 
standards  proposed  by  Commissioner  Dia- 
mond, whose  new  agency  Will  take  over  the 
present  Conservation  Department  and  the  air 
and  water  pollution  control  responsibilities 
of  the  Health  Department. 


In  Interviews  and  a  WCBS-TV  Newsmakers 
telecast.  Commissioner  Diamond  said  yester- 
day that  880  of  1,700  water  polluters  identi- 
fied by  the  state  in  1966  had  either  cleaned 
up  their  problems  or  shut  down.  He  predicted 
that  a  crackdown  on  others  ordered  by  the 
Governor  would  show  results  in  "60  to  90 
days." 

The  state  Is  pressing  for  increasing  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  the  cost  of  sewage-treatment 
projects — a  share  that  Commissioner  Dia- 
mond said  has  been  only  7  per  cent  of  the 
total  expense.  The  state  last  spring  appro- 
priated $750-million  as  advances  on  the 
Federal  share,  Mr.  Diamond  said. 

[From  the  Oil  Dally,  July  6,  1970) 

iNTEiuoa  R.*isE.s  Low-Stlphur  Residual 
Imports  in  Midwest 

Washington. — Ini/crior  Department  Friday 
announced  an  increase  in  the  level  of  low- 
sulphur  residual  fuel  oil  imports  In  the 
mid-west  by  9.5  million  barrels  for  the  allo- 
cation period  of  April  1.  1970.  to  March  31, 
1971.  with  the  approval  of  the  Oil  Policy 
Committee. 

The  increase  is  restricted  to  Districts  II-IV. 

'Potential  supplies  of  low -sulphur  fuel  oil 
are  not  encouraging  according  to  Bureau  of 
Mines  information,  and  the  demand  during 
the  current  allocation  period  cannot  be  ac- 
curately predicted."  Interior  said.  "On  this 
basis,  a  departmental  decision  was  made  to 
increase  the  level  of  imports  Into  Districts 
II-IV." 

The  increase  was  assigned  to  the  Oil  Im- 
port Appeals  Board  for  allocations  and  li- 
censes only  on  the  grounds  of  exceptional 
hardship  caused  by  the  mandatory  oil  im- 
port program. 

"During  this  period,  the  department  will 
take  aggressive  action  to  develop  a  program 
for  review  by  the  Oil  Policy  Committee  which 
will  offer  incentives  to  domestic  refluers  to 
manufacture  low-sulphur  residual  fuel  oil 
in  the  mid-west  area."  Interior  said. 

The  additional  9.5  million  barrels  of  resid- 
ual is  expected  to  go  to  utilities  who  are 
short  of  coal  and  natural  gas.  Detroit  Edison 
is  expected  to  be  allocated  2.5  million  bar- 
rels out  of  the  "kitty."  Quotas  may  also  be 
granted  to  a  Michigan  utility  and  one  at 
Cleveland. 

[Prom  the  Oils  &  Gas  Journal.  July  6.  1970 1 
Oilmen  To  Get  Blame  for  Energy  Short- 
age— Unless   They   Act   Now 

This  nation  Is  In  the  midst  of  an  energy 
shortage.  We  don't  have  to  wait  until  next 
winter.  Or  10  years  from  today. 

No  less  an  authority  than  John  Emerson, 
energy  economist  of  Chase  Manhattan  Bank, 
bluntly  says:  "Never  before  in  this  century 
have  we  faced  such  serious  and  widespread 
shortages  of  energy.  These  shortages  are 
upon  us  now." 

There's  one  predictable  restilt  of  this  sud- 
den crisis.  Someone  will  get  the  blame.  Guess 
who?  It's  a  good  bet  that — when  the  politi- 
cians and  the  consuming  public  realize  the 
predicament — they'll  rough  up  the  oil  and 
gas  Industry. 

Get  ready  for  It.  The  critics  will  charge 
that  as  a  supplier  of  75'";  of  the  nation's 
energy  oilmen  should  have  foreseen  the  crisis 
and  arranged  supplies. 

Such  blame  Is  unfair,  of  course.  Oil  au- 
thorities predicted  the  present  high-level 
demand.  "ITiat's  no  surprise.  But  oilmen  had 
little  control  over  the  energy  trends  that 
accotmt  for  the  shortages. 

What's  the  cause  then?  Failure  of  nuclear 
power  to  fulfill  its  expected  role  is  one  major 
cause.  Cheep  atomic  energy  was  promised  In 
1964  with  the  economic  analysis  On  the 
Oyster  Creek  plant  In  New  Jersey.  The  TVA 
gave  an  even  more  glowing  analysis  2  years 
later.  As  a  result,  orders  for  atomic  energy 
generating  units  Jumf>ed  dramatically.  The 


electric  power  Industry  bailed  the  advent  of 
the  nuclear  energy  revolution. 

These  plants  should  be  coming  on  stream 
right  now.  But  they  aren't.  Why?  Higher 
than  expected  construction  costs.  Delays  in 
delivery  of  vital  equipment.  Bitter  opposi- 
tion to  plant  sites  from  neighbors  afraid  of 
radiation.  Fear  of  thermal  pollution  of  rivers 
and  lakes.  All  these  factors  sent  nuclear 
power  costs  into  uneconomic  orbit.  The  pow- 
er industry  then  switched  to  ordering  fossil - 
fuel  plants.  But  the  lost  capacity  was  not 
recovered. 

This  failure  of  nuclear  energy  to  live  up 
to  its  prospects  came  at  the  same  time  a  sud- 
den national  concern  with  pollution  imposed 
imnatural  burdens  on  oil,  natural  gas,  and 
coal.  Sulfur  restrictions  eliminated  large  sup- 
plies of  oil  and  coal  from  use  as  fuel.  In  ad- 
dition, the  coal  Industry  is  suffering  a  series 
of  nagging  strikes  that  may  continue  inde- 
finitely. Natural-gas  supply,  already  suffering 
from  low  prices,  Just  Isn't  sufficient  to  fill  the 
gap. 

AH  this  makes  it  vital  that  oilmen,  first, 
understand  the  factors  that  have  brought 
on  an  energy  shortage.  It's  then  Just  as  Im- 
portant that  the  Industry  start  now  educat- 
ing the  public  on  the  reasons  for  the  crisis. 

Unless  the  consumer  Is  made  aware  of  why 
he  has  to  suffer  economic  loss  or  inconven- 
ience, his  wrath  easily  can  result  In  crippling 
legislation  or  adverse  administrative  deci- 
sions. 

More  i>oIltical  restrictions  are  not  the  an- 
swer. Instead,  Incentives  to  search  for  new 
reserves  of  oil  and  gas  must  be  restored. 
The  nation  must  adopt  a  realistic  policy  on 
the  environment  so  that  more  of  the  already 
known  reserves  of  fossil  fuels  are  made  avail- 
able. 

It's  time  now  for  oil  to  make  Its  position 
clear  in  the  energy  crisis. 


[From  U.S.  Oil  Week,  July  27,  1970] 
Residual  Prices  May  Encourage  Congress' 

PltOBK 

Residual  fuel  oil  is  now  worth  as  much  as 
distillate  In  the  greater  Chicago  market. 

Postings  for  heavy  oil  have  risen  so  sharply 
that  agencies  around  the  nation  are  finding 
suppliers  refuse  to  respond  with  bids. 

The  sole  bidder  to  supply  the  Elgin,  111.. 
Public  School  system  was  Standard  Oil  of- 
fering 10.55f  a  gallon  for  450.000  gallons  of 
regular  #5  oil  escalating  with  Standard's 
dally  posting. 

Last  year  Standard  won  the  bid  at  7.69<^. 

Chicago  posted  price  for  low  sulfur  if  5  is 
10.5*  with  high  sulfur  #5  at  lOf  and  high 
sulfur  #6  at  8.75<. 

In  the  same  market  if  2  oil  is  posted  at 
10.5^. 

The  school  system  rejected  the  offer  and 
scratched  its  head. 

In  the  New  Tork  area  bids  for  low-sulfur 
resld  have  been  recorded  recently  at  about 
$3.50. 

Sen.  Edward  Kennedy  (D.,  Mass.)  last  week 
fired  off  a  letter  to  the  President  urging : 

An  emergency  meeting  of  the  Oil  Policy 
Committee  under  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness  to  find  out  why  residual  oil 
Is  In  short  supply,  and  convene  a  meeting 
with  the  oil  Industry  and  federal,  state  and 
local  government  leaders  iia.seek  a  solution. 

The  Antitrust  EMvislon  to  learn  whether 
international  Oil  companies  have  been  guilty 
of  "collusion"  in  the  present  shortage. 

Council  of  Ekjonomlc  Advisers  to  plan  a 
halt  to  the  residual  oil  price  spiral. 

Kennedy  asked  the  White  House  to  take 
the  lead  in  solving  the  problem — even  though 
residual  imports  to  the  east  coast  are  not 
strictly  controlled — because  of  the  White 
House's  "special  relationship"  with  the  oil 
Industry. 

Kennedy  wanted  to  know  why  the  oil  in- 
dustry, with  Its  many  subsidies  and  special 
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benefits  allegedly  based  on  national  secu- 
rity needs,  could  allow  such  a  shortage  to 
occur. 

Unless  the  supply  picture  brightens,  he 
said,  a  dlaaster  could  tAke  place  as  schools, 
hospitals  and  large  buildings  loce  their  heat 
this  winter. 

Meanwhile  two  frightened  electric  power 
industry  executives  have  been  pounding  the 
pavement  in  Washington  looking  for  heavy 
oil  for  their  Massachusetts  plants. 

Both  represent  city-owned  light  companies 
that  found  no  one  wanted  to  bid  to  supply 
them  #6  oil. 

Alban  Spurrell,  manager  of  the  Bralntree, 
Mass..  lighting  department,  and  Francis  King, 
manager  of  the  Holyoke  city  light  company, 
visited  members  of  Congress  and  oil  Imports 
officials  last  week. 

POLLUTION    COALS    SUTTER 

Unable  to  switch  to  coal  (and  that's  In 
short  supply  anyway)  and  unable  to  buy 
natural  gas,  they  sought  help  to  keep  the 
city  lights  from  going  out. 

Bralntree 's  oil  contract  runs  out  July  31. 

Suppliers  have  agreed  to  come  up  with  oil 


vate  enterprise  and  government  controls 
isn't  in  the  public  Interest. 

A  particularly  dangerous  possibility  for  re- 
finers and  producers  is  the  attempt  by  some 
residual-starved  buyers  is  a  growing  Interest 
in  importing  crude  oil. 

If  refiners  are  asking  10^^  for  the  residu- 
um, why  not  buy  unrefined  products  available 
at  $1.33  in  Iraq  or  $1.27  In  Kuwait. 

That's  about  3<  a  gallon. 

As  one  public  power  devotee  last  week 
argued : 

"Wliat  good's  'national  security*  if  the 
lights  go  out?" 

Here  are  a  few  recent  bid  offers  from  the 
midwest  and  east  coast : 

— Chicago's  Transit  Authority  found  no 
bidders  to  supply  3.2  million  gallons  of  #5 
oil  and  1,290,000  gallons  of  it6  regular. 
Deliveries  were  to  begin  Oct.  8.  Last  year 
six  firms  bid. 

— ^University  of  Illinois  was  to  open  bids  at 
deadline  for  the  third  time  on  8  million 
gallons  of  #6  oil  "closet"  to  2%.  Earlier 
request  for  bids  drew  only  one  response  that 
was  rejected. 

— ^Kingston,  N.Y..  school  board  found  no 


at  prices  over  $3  per  barrel.  ^bidders   for   130,000   gallons   of   #6   oil   and 


The  state  of  Maryland  found  no  bidders 
to  supply  heavy  fuel  oil  a  few  weeks  ago. 

In  Baltimore  where  1%  sulfur  maximum 
is  now  the  limit,  the  city  school  sj-stem,  with 
more  than  50  coal-burning  schools,  is  nego- 
tiating with  air  pollution  officials  In  hopes  of 
using  2^1  ccal  because  of  the  resid  shortage. 

Formal  applications  for  a  "variance" 
haven't  been  asked,  but  they're  in  the  offing. 

State  air  pollution  officials  are  expected  to 
grant  them  too  if  the  sciiools  and  six  state- 
owned  buildings  agree  to  switch  to  oil  or 
natural  gas. 

Two  colleges  in  northern  Virginia  recently 
found  suppliers  wouldn't  bid  on  their  re- 
sidual needs. 

True  local  air  i>ollution  agencies  are  low- 
ering the  allowed  sulfur  content. 

True,  natural  gas  pipelines  are  cutting  back 
on  their  dump  gas  contracts  forcing  big  users 
over  onto  the  residual  market. 

True,  refiners  in  the  U.S.  aren't  going  to 
throw  away  their  hydrocrackers  and  sharply 
step  up  production  to  meet  the  demand. 

Some  relief  Is  In  sight. 

The  Oil  Imports  Appeals  Board  last  week 
allowed  in  7.2  million  barrels  In  the  yeex 
ending  March  31,  1971  in  the  midwest  where 
you  still  otherwise  can't  get  a  residual  im- 
ports ticket  unless  you  were  Importing  in 
1957. 

Even  with  tickets,  marketers  will  find  it 
tough  getting  a  supply  and  finding  ships  to 
bring  it  In. 

Closing  the  Suez  Canal  has  caused  a  big 
tanker  shortage  and  sky-high  rates. 

It  seems  as  If  the  big  refiners  didn't  take 
the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1967  and  the  natural 
gas  tightness  seriously. 

If  the  shortage  of  heavy  oil  is  truly  world- 
wide and  real.  In  addition  to  the  valid  tanker 
shortage,  refiners  may  pay  dearly  for  their 
poor  planning. 

State  air  pollution  officials  may  be  forced 
into  granting  exceptions  to  tightening  re- 
strictions on  sulfur  content  to  allow  big 
buildings  to  continue  to  be  heated  this 
winter. 

They  don't  like  to  do  it  and  may  accuse 
oil  suppliers  of  collusion. 

It  won't  be  long  before  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment gum  shoes  start  knocking  on  doors. 

Congress  isn't  going  to  like  the  complaints 
from  power,  s<diool,  industry  and  apartment 
officials. 

"Hie  industry's  present  public  image  wont 
gain  from  the  experience  and  some  of  the 
ill-will  may  rub  off  on  light  oil  marketers  .  .  . 
some  of  whom  find  their  supplies  tight  too. 

A  large  segment  of  the  public  may  get  the 
idea  that  leaving  supply  and  demand  to  prl- 
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settled  for  9t  by  negotiation. 

— Phillips  won  a  contract  to  supply 
Chouteau  County,  Mont.,  School  Districts  2 
and  11  65,000  gallons  at  8.665^  in  7000-ganon 
drops. 

Union  Oil,  the  only  other  bidder,  offered 
8.263^  but  Phillips  was  picked  because  of 
Its  specifications. 

— Since  no  one  bid  to  supply  the  Putnam, 
Conn.,  Housing  Authority  for  200.000  gallons 
of  #6,  negotiations  produced  two  offers, 
$2.92  and  $3.10  a  barrel  delivered. 

Mr.  BXUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  commend  my  colleague  from 
Illinois  for  his  statement  and  for  his 
diligent  work  on  this  important  issue. 

Rising  concern  over  air  pollution 
coupled  with  the  oil  industry's  imder- 
estimation  of  demand  will  create  a 
shortage  of  low-sulfur  residual  fuel  oil 
this  winter,  industry  sources  say. 

Residual  fuel  oil — the  heavy  oil  left 
over  after  aviation  fuel,  gasoline,  and 
higher  grade  products  have  been  refined 
from  crude  oil — is  used  by  electric  util- 
ities to  power  generators  which  produce 
electricity.  It  is  also  used  to  power  in- 
dustrial plants  and  to  heat  schools,  hos- 
pitals, oflQce  and  apartment  buildings. 

■What  might  this  shortage  mean? 

First,  higher  electric  rates.  Many  util- 
ities have  fuel  adjustment  clauses  which 
allow  for  rate  increases  when  fuel  prices 
rise.  Some  companies  which  do  not  have 
such  contract  provisions,  such  as  Phila- 
delphia Electric  Co.,  are  asking  State 
legislatures  for  them. 

Second,  industries  which  can  not  get 
sufficient  supplies  of  low-sulfur  oil  may 
be  forced  to  choose  between  shutting 
down  or  using  a  high  sulfur  fuel  and 
risking  fines,  an  oil  Industry  points  out. 

Third,  municipalities  faced  with  a 
choice  between  factory  shutdowns  and 
clear  air  may  be  forced  to  suspend  low- 
sulfur  limitations  of  clean  air  laws. 

Industry  observers  say  the  speed  with 
whlcli  many  municipalities  enacted 
strict  air  pollution  regulations  caught 
the  petroleum  industry  imprepared. 

The  regulations  limit  the  amoimt  of 
sulfur  in  fuel.  Their  purpose  is  to  cut 
down  on  sulfur  dioxide,  which  is  given 
off  duiinj;  the  burning  process. 

One  result  is  that  o^aq^  utilities  and 


industries  which  were  burning  coal  had 
to  find  another  energy  source.  Cbal  is 
naturally  high  in  sulfur  and  is  difficult 
to  desulfurize. 

A  $900,000,  federally  funded  project  is 
underway  to  remove  sulfur  from  coal 
as  it  is  burned,  but  this  is  expected  to 
take  at  least  5  years. 

Another  result  is  that  many  utilities 
and  industries  using  residual  fuel  oil  to 
change  to  oil  with  less  sulfur. 

New  Yoric  City  laws,  for  examiple,  in- 
sist on  less  than  1  percent  sulfur  con- 
tent in  fuel  oil.  Chicago  allows  2  percent. 
Both  are  lower  than  the  2.5  to  3  percent 
sulfur  found  in  much  residual  fuel  oil. 

Industry  sources  report  that  utilities 
and  power  plants  are  rushing  to  buy  low- 
sulfur  residual  oil.  They  add  that  the 
demand  is  greater  than  the  supply. 

Coal  was  responsible  for  51  percent  of 
the  electric  power  generated  in  the 
United  States  In  1969.  Natural  gas  ac- 
counted for  23  percent,  residual  oil  for 
10  percent,  nuclear  power  for  1'2  per- 
cent, and  hydroelectric  power  the  rest. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  the  House  in 
asking  that  the  President,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
President's  Oil  Policy  Committee  to  use 
all  the  power  of  their  respective  offices 
to  first,  grant  the  appeals  in  question; 
and,  second,  end  the  discriminatory 
measures  presently  in  efifect  against  dis- 
tricts 2  through  4. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Chicago 
faces  a  fuel  oil  shortage  this  winter  of 
catastrophic  proportions  unless  action  is 
taken  now  to  permit  a  more  realistic  re- 
serve of  residual  fuel  oil. 

In  recent  months  feeveral  Midwest  oil 
firms  have  petitioned  the  Department  of 
Interior's  Oil  Import  Appeals  Board  for 
permission  to  import  No.  6  fuel  oil  into 
the  district  serving  the  city  of  Chicago. 
Estimates  are  that  the  present  national 
stocks  of  this  oil  are  more  than  25  per- 
cent below  that  of  last  year.  In  Illinois 
alone,  these  stocks  are  30  percent  below 
last  year's  levels. 

Owing  to  existing  oil  imp>ort  quotas, 
residual  fuel  oils  are  not  E>ermitted  to  be 
imported  into  the  Midwestern  States 
from  overseas.  TTiis  decision  has,  up  until 
now,  been  maintained  despite  the  fact 
that  New  England  and  the  Eastern 
United  States  may  import  all  the  re- 
sidual fuel  oil  needed  to  meet  their  needs. 

On  July  20  this  year,  the  Oil  Import 
Appeals  Board  agreed  to  permit  seven 
of  16  petitioning  firms  to  import  residual 
fuel  oil  during  the  tillocation  period  from 
April  1,  1970,  to  March  31.  1971.  This  un- 
doubtedly will  help  stwnewhat  to  offset 
the  demands  of  the  coming  winter.  But 
it  is  not  mough. 

Mr.  ^?eaker,  there  must  be  some  modi- 
fication of  this  vmwarranted  restriction 
for  the  Midwestern  States.  Chicago 
adopted,  on  July  1,  1970,  a  series  of  en- 
forceable air-pollution  laws.  These  laws 
sharply  restrict  the  burning  of  high- 
sulfur  residual  fuels.  Yet  the  oil  com- 
panies, which  surely  do  not  want  to  add 
to  the  city's  pollution  problems  at  this 
late  date,  are  not  permitted  to  use  low- 
siUfur  residual  fuel  because  it  cannot  be 
imported  from  abroad  into  the  Midwest. 

This  Nation  we  all  love  must  give  up 
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Its  traditional  proclivity  to  react  to  over- 
whelming crisis.  Surely  we  have  all 
learned  In  ttiis  kinetic  age  that  we  must 
anticipate  calamities  and  take  some  logi- 
cal preparations  to  avert  or  mitigate 
them.  Too  many  lives  have  been  lost  in 
the  past;  too  many  peoirfe  injured  or 
nee^essly  inconvenienced;  too  many  es- 
sential services  have  been  curtailed  or 
stopped  merely  because  actions  were  not 
taken  when  they  would  do  the  most 
good — before  disaster  struck. 

Chicago  and  the  mid-west  are  plagued 
with  severe  winter  storms  that  paralyze 
traffic  and  restrict  everyone  to  the 
warmth  and  security  of  their  homes  and 
apartments.  At  one  point  In  recent  years, 
the  reserves  of  available  fuel  were  with- 
in 3  days  of  being  expended.  Divine  prov- 
idence and  a  few  days  of  sunshine  pre- 
vented almost  certain  disaster  on  that 
occasion.  Surely  we  are  not  so  naive  as 
to  believe  a  similar  calamity  may  not 
occur  again. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  hope  that  this 
entire  question  of  oil  imports  will  be  re- 
viewed at  the  earliest  possible  date.  Too 
many  Americans  are  totally  unaware  of 
the  shortages  they  face  if  action  is  not 
taken  soon  to  make  these  various  re- 
strictions and  quotas  and  allotments 
more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple they  are  ultimately  intended  to  serve. 
Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
join  my  colleague  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
RosTENKOwsKi)  in  deploring  a  situation 
which  threatens  the  health  and  welfare 
of  Chicagoans  and  all  residents  of  the 
Midwest. 

My  distinguished  colleague  has  de- 
scribed the  events  which  led  to  the  pres- 
ent residual  fuel  oil  shortage  In  PAD 
District  II  and  to  the  recent  Oil  Import 
Appeals  Board  decision  to  allow  new  Im- 
ports of  foreign  residual  fuel  oil  by  Chi- 
cago distributors.  We  are.  of  course,  grat- 
ified that  the  Board — aftes  the  inter- 
vention of  members  of  the  Chicago  con- 
gressional delegation  directly  with  the 
President — has  seen  fit  to  allow  us  a 
little  relief  from  a  potential  disaster.  In 
a  decision  dated  July  20,  the  Board 
granted  a  hardship  waiver  to  seven  resid- 
ual fuel  oil  distributors  to  locate  and 
Import  for  Chicagoans  and  Mldwestem- 
ers  some  7.24  million  barrels  of  foreign 
residual  fuel  oil  between  April  1,  1970, 
and  March  31,  1971.  This  Is  a  step  In  the 
right  direction,  but  It  Is  not  sufficient  for 
several  reasons. 

First,  the  Board's  decision  authorizes 
only  seven  of  the  original  16  peti- 
tioners to  import  foreign-produced  resid- 
ual fuel  oil  for  the  needs  of  District  n 
residents.  While  I  am  certainly  not  an 
expert  on  the  capacities,  experience,  and 
sale  records  of  the  petitioners  Involved, 
and  thus  am  not  in  a  position  to  quarrel 
with  the  allocations  made,  I  believe  It  Is 
clear  that  when  less  than  half  of  those 
requesting  authority  to  import  foreign- 
produced  oil  were  denied  that  authority, 
the  public  interest  has  not  been  ade- 
quately served. 

The  second  problem  with  the  Board's 
decision  is  that  It  Is  only  for  a  limited 
period  and  only  for  limited  amounts 
baaed  on  this  one-time  showing  of  hard- 
ship. Why,  as  long  as  the  Board  was 


considering  this  problem,  could  It  not 
have  done  for  District  n  what  has  pre- 
viously been  done  for  District  I — east 
coast — and  remove  all  restrictions  on 
the  Importation  of  foreign  residual  fuel 
oil.  This  would  have  solved  the  problem 
once  and  for  all.  Under  the  Board's  de- 
cision, however,  residents  of  Chicago  and 
elsewhere  in  District  n  will  likely  be 
faced  with  precisely  the  same  crisis  sit- 
uation next  year — and  will  have  to  seek 
the  same  kind  of  crisis  relief. 

Finally,  the  Board's  action  falls  far 
shcrt  of  what  American  citizens  have  a 
right  to  expect  by  way  of  modification  of 
the  restiictive  oil  import  quota  system. 
The  President's  own  Cabinet  task  force 
on  oil  import  policy  recommended  early 
in  1970— February  2. 1970— that  the  pres- 
ent oil  import  quota  system  be  .scrapped 
In  its  entirety  and  replaced  by  a  system 
of  tariffs.  T^is  was  a  general  recommen- 
dation which  related  to  all  petroleum 
products  and  to  all  parts  of  the  country 
for  an  indefinite  period  in  the  future. 
There  was  no  limitation  as  to  time  or 
geographical  area,  as  is  contained  in  the 
Board's  latest  ruling. 

In  addition  to  these  general  recom- 
mendations, which  I  and  other  Congress- 
men have  often  and  loudly  urged  the 
President  to  implement  for  the  good  of 
the  American  consumer,  the  task  force 
also  made  a  specific  recommendation  re- 
lating to  precisely  the  commodity  we  are 
discussing  here — residual  fuel  oil  pro- 
duced abroad.  This  is  what  the  task  force 
recommended : 

We  .  .  .  recommend  that  residual  fuel  oil 
from  [the  Western  Hemisphere],  to  be  used 
domestically  as  fuel  either  directly  or  after 
desulphurlzatlon.  be  subject  only  to  existing 
tariffs  and  that  Eastern  Hemisphere  origin 
residual  oil  pay  an  increased  tariff  sufficient 
to  offset  the  anticipated  cost  of  desulphuriz- 
ing Latin  American  residual  fuel  oil.  (Para 
430b,  p. 138). 

If  the  existing  quotas  on  importation 
of  foreign  residual  oil  were  replaced  by 
tariffs,  as  the  task  force  recommended, 
not  only  would  citizens  in  the  Midwest 
have  access  to  now  unavailable  supplies 
of  residual  fuel  oil,  but  they  would  have 
access  to  them  at  reduced  prices.  They 
would  be  saving  money  on  fuel  oil  costs 
as  well  as  obtaining  a  product  which  is 
not  available  because  of  artificial 
trade  barriers.  The  task  force  estimated 
that  an  Illinois  family  of  four  pays  al- 
most $90  per  year  more  for  petroleum 
products  because  of  existing  import 
quotas  than  it  would  without  them.  If 
the  quota  system  continues,  this  cost  for 
such  families  will  go  up  even  more,  per- 
haps reaching  nearly  $150  per  year  by 
1980.  This  Is  not  the  cost  of  the  fuel  oil 
itself,  but  an  artificial.  Inflated  add-on 
caused  by  an  outmoded  quota  system 
which  the  task  force  has  lu^ed  the 
President  to  abolish. 

Recently,  there  has  been  an  ominous 
development  here  In  Congress  related  to 
the  oil  Import  quota  system.  That  sys- 
tem was  established  by  President  Eisen- 
hower In  the  early  1950's  by  Executive 
order.  The  system  still  operates  tmder 
the  authority  of  that  Presidential  edict 
and  could  thus  be  modified  or  eliminated 
merely  by  a  stroke  of  the  President's 
pen.    However,    the   Ways    and    Means 


Committee  of  this  House  has  voted  to 
prevent  tl-.e  President  from  administra- 
tively modifying  the  oil  Import  quota 
system.  This  may  be  a  useful  tactic  for 
both  the  President  and  the  oil  industry — 
since  it  makes  the  task  of  eliminating  the 
quota  system  more  difficult  and  takes  the 
pressure  off  the  White  House— but  it  is 
a  disaster  for  the  consumer.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  the  committee  will  change  Its 
decision  on  the  matter  of  oil  import 
quotas,  or  at  least  that  it  will  permit  a 
vote  on  this  important  matter  when  the 
import  quota  bill  reaches  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

The  existing  quota  system  is  bad  be- 
cause it  is  a  special-interest  device  to 
protect  domestic  oil  producers,  which  is 
tremendously  costly  to  American  con- 
simiers  and  which — so  the  task  force 
found — is  not  necessary  for  our  national 
security  or  to  encourage  domestic  pro- 
duction. But  as  bad  as  the  whole  import 
quota  system  is,  its  effects  are  visible 
mostly  In  terms  of  increased  costs.  The 
rtstrictive  policy  on  residual  fuel  oil 
holds  an  even  greater  danger — It  poses 
a  risk  to  the  very  health  and  welfare  of 
the  residents  of  Chicago  and  the  Mid- 
west. For  this  reason,  the  President  and 
the  Oil  Import  Appeals  Board  should  act 
immediately  to  preclude  the  disastrous 
results  which  would  follow  from  a  re- 
sidual fuel  oil  shortage  in  Chicago  this 
winter. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  wish  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
focusing  attention  on  a  serious  problem 
that  faces  Chicago  and  the  entire  Mid- 
west. The  problem  is  the  declining  sup- 
ply of  residual  fuel  oil  available  in  this 
area  of  the  country.  One  cause  of  the 
decreasing  supply  of  residual  fuel  oil 
is  that  air  pollution  regulations  have  re- 
stricted the  use  of  high-sulfiu  fuel  and 
increased  the  need  for  the  low-Fulfur 
residual  fuel  oil.  A  second  cause  is  tliat, 
for  economic  reasons,  domestic  oil  com- 
panies have  reduced  their  production 
of  residual  oil.  As  a  result,  the  Midwest 
is  now  confronted  with  an  insufficient 
supply  of  residual  oil  and  an  increasing 
demand  for  it  by  consumers  and  in- 
dustries. 

Recently,  the  Oil  Import  Appeals 
Board  of  the  Department  of  Interior 
awarded  certain  oil  companies  the  right 
to  import  residual  fuel  oil  into  Districts 
2  to  4  in  the  Midwest.  But  the  amounts 
of  oil  allowed  to  be  imported  were  only 
25  percent  of  the  amoimts  requested  and 
far  below  the  amount  that  will  be  need- 
ed. To  remedy  this  situation,  there  must 
be  a  substantial  Increase  in  these  allo- 
cations. When  a  similar  crisis  developed 
in  the  east  ooast — District  1 — several 
years  ago,  the  Federal  Government 
granted  unrestricted  residual  Imports  to 
that  area.  District  2,  In  which  Chicago 
is  located,  has  not  been  granted  that 
same  privilege.  I.  therefore,  want  to  add 
my  support  to  Congressman  Rosten- 
KowsKi's  efforts  to  see  that  this  dis- 
criminatory situation  is  changed.  We 
feel  that  the  policy  of  Importing  residual 
oil  shooW  be  applied  uniformly  through- 
out the  country  and  that  the  Midwest 
should  be  placed  on  an  equal  basis  with 
the  east  coast.  The  removal  of  import 
restrictions  from  District  2  is  needed  to 
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alleviate  the  shortage  of  residual  fuel 
oil  that  threatens  the  Midwest. 

Mr.  AJNNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker, tl  rise 
today  to  join  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois, Hon.  Dam  Bostenkowski,  who  has 
taken  this  special  order  to  discuss  the 
residual  fuel  oil  shortage  in  the  15-State 
midcontinent  region,  including  Chicago, 
which  is  known  as  District  n. 

For  many  months  I  have  been  direct- 
ing my  efforts  toward  securing  relief  for 
the  hard-pressed  dealers  and  users  of 
residual  fuel  oil  in  District  11.  Conse- 
quently. I  was  pleased  and  gratified  that 
the  Oil  Import  Appeals  Board  on  July  20 
did  provide  some  relief  in  the  Midwest 
area  by  assigning  allocations  to  several 
District  II  companies  to  import  residual 
fuel  oil  during  the  period  April  1,  1970, 
to  March  31, 1971. 

This  action  on  the  part  of  the  Appeals 
Board  will  immediately  make  available 
to  the  Chicago  area  several  million  bar- 
rels of  residual  fuel  oil  which  are  des- 
perately needed  to  meet  the  heating  and 
energy  needs  of  the  people  of  Chicago 
during  the  coming  winter.  I  want  to  com- 
mend and  congratulate  Lewis  S.  Flagg 
m,  as  well  as  co-members  of  the  Board, 
Stanley  Nehmer  and  George  H.  Schuel- 
ler,  for  taking  this  very  constructive  ac- 
tion. This  is  definitely  a  step  In  the  right 
direction,  because  it  provides  Immediate 
relief  in  the  critical  residual  fuel  oil 
shortage  that  exists  In  the  Midwest  area, 
but  imfortimately,  long-term  solution 
to  the  shortage  remains  to  be  found. 

Presently  oil  importers  In  the  16  east- 
ern seaboard  States,  comprising  District 
I,  in  effect,  can  import  all  the  residual 
oil  they  are  able  to  sell,  while  those  in 
District  U,  the  Midwest  region,  are  se- 
verely restricted  in  their  import  quotas. 

The  basis  for  this  inequitable  situation 
v/as  established  when  the  mandatory  oil 
import  program  came  into  being  in  1959. 
At  that  time  a  fiood  of  low-cost  imported 
crude  oil  and  finished  petroleum  prod- 
ucts were  threatening  to  disrupt  domes- 
tic oil  exploration  and  production  opera- 
tions, and  it  was  felt  that  this,  in  turn, 
was  a  threat  to  our  national  security. 
When  voluntary  controls  failed,  .manda- 
tory controls  were  imposed  restricting, 
with  certain  exceptions,  to  12.2  percent 
of  domestic  production,  imports  of  crude 
oil,  unfinished  oil,  finished  petroleum 
products,  and  residual  fuel  oil. 

The  Interior  Department  has  already 
granted  imrestricted  residual  oil  im- 
ports to  District  I — east  coast — ^because 
of  the  fuel  crisis  that  was  developing 
there.  District  U— the  Midwest— now 
finds  itself  in  the  same  critical  fuel  crisis 
which  has  been  alleviated  to  some  extent 
by  the  recent  decision  of  the  Awjeals 
Board. 

However,  the  situation  that  caused  the 
shortage  still  exists,  And  unless  some 
long-term  solution  Is  found,  the  shortage 
shall  continue  to  exist  in  the  futtu*  de- 
spite the  temporary  corrective  action 
that  has  been  taken  by  the  Board  to  re- 
lieve the  crisis. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  Chicago  air 
pollution  officials  are  continuing  to  push 
for  use  of  low-sulfur  fuels  In  order  to  cut 
down  on  sulfur  dioxide  air  poUutlcm.  At 
the  same  time,  because  of  economic  ad- 


vantages, oil  refljieries  are  continuing  to 
switch  to  the  manufacture  of  asphalt 
aad  petroleiun  coke  in  place  of  residual 
fuel  oU.  Simultaneously,  the  industrial 
ccwnmunity  Is  becoming  concerned  over  a 
developing  shortage  of  supply  and  dwin- 
dling reserves  of  natural  gas  which  is  a 
suitable  low-sulfur  power  source. 

Consequently,  with  a  threatening  gas 
shortage,  with  high-sulfur  content  coal 
unacceptable,  with  domestic  residual  fuel 
output  declining  and  with  incretising  de- 
mand for  low -sulfur  residual  fuel  as  a  re- 
siUt  of  the  fight  on  air  pollution,  the  only 
long-term  solution  to  the  fuel  crisis  In 
the  Chicago  area  is  to  permit  more  im- 
ports of  residual  fuel  oU  into  the  Midwest. 

The  report  issued  In  February  by  the 
Cabinet  task  force  on  oil  import  control 
questioned  the  rationale  of  allowing  im- 
ports of  oil  to  one  region  but  not  to  others 
and  indicated  support  by  five  of  the 
seven  panel  members  for  opening  the  en- 
tire country  to  foreign  fuel  oil.  Even  the 
minority  members.  Commerce  Secretary 
Maurice  Stans  and  Interior  Secretary 
Walter  J.  Hickel,  agreed  that  "considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  applying — District 
I — policy  uniformly  across  the  United 
States." 

In  the  Seventh  Congressional  District 
cf  Illinois,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  rep- 
resent, more  office  buildings,  more  hos- 
pitals, more  imiversities,  more  hotels,  and 
more  industrial  facilities  are  located  than 
probably  any  other  district  in  the  United 
States.  These  facilities,  as  well  as  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  families  resid- 
ing in  the  area,  rely  on  residual  heating 
oil — No.  6  fuel  oil — ^and  I  am  still  deeply 
concerned  about  their  source  of  heat  for 
the  coming  winter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  be  certain  that 
our  people  in  the  Chicago  area  will  not 
suffer.  I  urge  the  administration  to  pro- 
vide equity  betweoi  District  I  and  Dis- 
trict n  so  that  the  Midwest  region  as 
well  as  the  east  coast  region  will  not  be 
restricted  in  importing  residual  fuel  oil 
so  desperately  needed  as  a  heat  and 
energy  source  during  the  coming  winter. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  JONES  of  Termessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  l^Lslative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  and  to  include 
therein  extraneous  material  on  the  spe- 
cial order  given  today  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Rostenkowski  ) . 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Low- 
ENSTEiN  > .  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objectlcai. 


THE  200TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
SOUTHWICK,  MASS. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Utider  a 
prcviou5  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  fMr.  Conte>  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  southern 
Massachusetts,  along  the  Connecticut 
border,  lies  a  small  town  of  approxi- 
mately 6,300  people.  With  an  historic  past 
reflecting  the  same  troubles  and  glories 
experienced  by  our  Nation  itself,  the 


town  of  SouUiwick  is  tliis  month  cele- 
brating 200  years  of  existence  as  an  in- 
corporated entity. 

Southwick,  like  many  towns  in  the 
First  Congressional  District  of  Massa- 
chusetts, was  first  settled  during  the  pe- 
riod of  the  French  and  Indian  War.  It 
officially  came  into  existence  during  the 
same  traumatic  period  of  upheaval  that 
witnessed  the  coming  of  the  American 
Revolution.  Such  a  tradition  shapes  a 
town  and  its  people,  providing  them  with 
a  rich  and  full  understanding  of  Ameri- 
ca's past. 

Prior  to  its  incorporation,  Southwick 
was  part  of  Westfield.  Being  located  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  main  town,  it  was 
known  sis  the  Outer  Commons.  For  many 
years,  the  people  of  thir  area  journeyed 
to  Westfield  for  their  Sunday  religious 
services  and  for  their  town  meetings. 
Since  the  trip  was  quite  difficult  and  often 
dangerous,  the  settlers  petitioned  the 
Massachusetts  General  Court  for  separa- 
tion from  the  mother  town. 

The  difficulties  of  travel  do  not  fully 
explain,  however,  the  true  motivation 
which  compelled  the  citizens  of  the  Outer 
Commons  to  establish  their  own  town.  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that,  to  a  large  de- 
gree, the  spirit  of  the  times  prompted  the 
petition  for  separation.  Men  of  the  fron- 
tier were  men  of  independence,  and  in 
the  1960's  Massachusetts  was  decidedly  a 
frontier  I'egion.  It  would  have  been  dif- 
ficult, if  not  impossible,  to  convince  these 
men  to  remain  an  adjunct  to  a  neighbor- 
ing t^wn  when  they  had  all  the  potential 
to  become  a  town  on  their  own. 

Thus  it  was,  on  November  7,  1770,  that 
Southwick  was  incorporated  as  a  district 
separate  from  Westfield.  Within  5  years, 
Southwick  was  granted  full  town  powers. 
It  was  during  this  period  that  the  town 
got  its  present  name,  being  called  South- 
wick because  of  its  southern  location 
with  regard  to  Wescfield. 

One  of  the  first  acts  following  election 
of  town  officers  was  a  vote  to  raise  a  com- 
pany of  25  minutemen.  At  the  same 
time,  a  delegate  was  chosen  to  the  pro- 
vincial congress. 

When  talk  of  a  revolution  came  to  a 
head,  and  news  of  the  battle  of  Lexing- 
ton reached  Southwick,  the  town  re- 
sponded quickly.  The  25  minutemen  were 
dispatched  to  Roxbiiry  S)n  the  21st  of 
April  1775,  where  they  were  assigned  to 
a  regiment.  Some  of  these  men  served  for 
the  entire  war,  others  for  a  shorter  pe- 
riod of  time. 

The  town  continued  to  support  the 
revolutionary  conflict  throughout  the 
duration.  In  1780,  Southwick  voted  to 
pay  a  bounty  of  $1,000 — in  continental 
bills — to  each  of  three  men  who  would 
enter  the  army.  Later,  in  1781,  the  town 
supported  nine  soldiers  in  the  regular 
army,  having  offered  $1,000  bounty  for 
enlistments,  and  20  shillings  per  month 
as  pay.  For  a  town  of  roughly  800  peo- 
ple, Southwick  made  a  substantial  con- 
tribution to  the  birth  of  our  Nation. 

Throughout  the  years,  the  people  of 
Southwick  have  always  resptmded  vigor- 
ously when  this  Nation  needed  them.  For 
example,  during  the  period  of  the  War 
Between  the  States,  125  of  Southwick's 
men,  out  of  a  population  of  1,188,  saw 
service. 
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During  its  ecu-ly  years,  Southwick  was 
involved  in  a  border  dispute  with  the 
State  of  Connecticut.  Six  square  miles  of 
Southwick  jutt  into  Connecticut  inter- 
rupting what  is,  otherwise,  nearly  a 
straight  line  between  the  two  States. 
This  came  about  when  the  colonial  sur- 
veyors made  an  error  and  set  the  Massa- 
chusetts-Connecticut border  too  far 
north,  to  the  detriment  of,  Massachusetts. 
The  error  was  discovered  while  they  were 
working  in  the  Southwick  rvjgion.  and  to 
compensate  Massachusetts,  a  Uttle  extra 
land  was  allowed  in  this  area.  By  1800, 
the  dispute  was  settled  peacefully  in  the 
New  England  spirit  of  cooperation. 

Along  with  its  rich  heritage  of  history, 
Southwick  has  often  been  praised  for  its 
scenic  beauty.  The  Congamond  Lakes, 
three  in  number,  are  located  there.  With 
their  gently  sloping  and  thickly  wooded 
banks,  and  their  shoreline  of  inlets  and 
coves,  these  lakes  have  for  years  at- 
tracted visitors  and  provided  recreation 
for  the  people  of  Southwick. 

The  lakes  derived  their  name  from  the 
Congamuck  Indians  who  lived  in  the  area 
and  often  gathered  at  the  lakes  for  tribal 
meetings.  Later,  when  the  colonial 
settlers  came,  they  used  the  lakes  as  a 
source  of  food,  for  recreation,  and  as  a 
source  of  waterpower  to  run  their  mills. 
At  one  time,  ice  was  harvested  from 
the  lakes  and  this  became  an  additional 
source  of  revenue  for  the  town-.  The  ice 
was  stored  in  five  buildings,  two  of  which 
were  the  largest  of  their  kind  in  the 
United  States.  With  the  coming  of  manu- 
factured ice  and  the  refrigerator,  the  in- 
dustry, of  course,  became  obsolete. 

Eventually,  the  Congamond  Lakes  be- 
came a  favorite  spot  for  people  to  relax 
and  enjoy  themselves,  A  railroad  brought 
people  to  the  lakes  from  nearby  cities 
and  towns.  A  large  pavilion  and  hotel 
were  built  to  accommodate  visitors. 
When  they  were  there,  they  found  many 
picnics  and  parties  to  attend,  and,  for 
the  sporting-minded,  regattas  were  held. 
A  great  favorite  was  the  steamboat  ride 
on  the  lake. 

Today,  the  lakes  are  a  great  year- 
round  recreational  area  and  they  con- 
tinue to  attract  and  charm  visitors  from 
far  and  wide.  The  residents  of  South- 
wick have  the  advantage  of  having  ac- 
cess to  facilities  for  ice  skating,  fishing, 
boating,  swimming,  and  camping.  Such 
opportunities  to  enjoy  nature  and 
breathe  clean  air  are  Just  a  couple  of 
the  many  good  reasons  for  living  in 
Southwick. 

The  town  of  Southwick  has  long  been 
proud  of  the  fine  quality  of  education  it 
provides  for  its  children.  One-room 
schoolhouses  were  the  rule  until  1928 
when  the  consolidated  school  was  built. 
The  small  one-room  schoolhouse  pro- 
vided a  good  education,  but  as  the  pop- 
ulation grew  it  made  more  sense  to  bring 
everyone  together. 

Today,  the  children  of  Southwick  con- 
tinue to  receive  a  high  quality  education. 
The  three  schools,  consolidated  school. 
Woodland  School,  and  Southwick  Senior 
High  School,  serve  the  growing  student 
population. 

The  excellence  of  Southwlck's  public 
education  can  be  illustrated  in  many 
ways.  For  example,  in  1966  Southwick 


could  boast  that  one  of  its  teachers.  Mrs. 
Leah  Benway,  was  named  the  "Massa- 
chusetts Teacher  of  the  Year."  This  year, 
the  quality  of  the  Southwick  High  School 
graduating  class  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  out  of  87  seniors  more  than  half 
are  continuing  their  education  and  14 
received  the  great  distinction  of  being 
selected  for  the  National  Honor  Society. 
Southwick  has  always  been  known  as 
an  agricultural  town  and  its  early  for- 
tunes were  accumulated  by  the  persever- 
ing efforts  on  the  part  of  thrifty  hus- 
bandmen, especially  in  the  area  of  the 
tobacco  crop. 

Today,  as  in  the  past,  tobacco  con- 
tinues to  be  Southwlck's  main  crop. 
Other  small  industries  and  services  have 
grown  up,  however,  <  and  these  have 
helped  contribute  to  and  support  South- 
wick's  growing  population.  In  1947  the 
population  was  1,885.  in  1955  It  was  4.479, 
in  1960  it  was  5,139.  and,  as  I  mentioned, 
the  1970  census  estimated  the  population 
to  be  6.329. 

More  importantly,  Southwick  con- 
tinues to  thrive  in  spirit.  It  is  a  town 
made  up  of  the  finest  people— industri- 
ous, warm,  friendly,  community  mind- 
ed— people  we  can  all  be  proud  of.  Each 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  Southwick 
can  justifiably  sing  the  praises  of  their 
towTi  as  they  join  together  in  celebra- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure  I  speak  for  all 
Members  of  the  House  as  I  honor  today 
the  towia  of  Southwick.  celebrating  its 
200th  anniversary. 


July  28,  1970 


THE  PRESrofiNT  AND  THE  SCHOOL 
PROBLEM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  <Mr.  Edwards)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  much  of  the  South  Is  In  turmoil 
today.  We  are  told  that  the  last  vestiges 
of  school  segregation  will  disappear  this 
September.  I  think  our  people  are  willing 
to  accept  that.  It  has  taken  awhile  to 
get  used  to  this  change  in  our  Uves,  but 
change  must  come  and,  as  law-abiding 
citizens,  the  people  of  the  South  are  pre- 
pared to  do  what  is  right. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  you  read  the 
headlines  this  fall  and  you  get  the  im- 
pression that  the  "old  segregationist 
South"  has  not  changed,  look  deeper  be- 
fore drawing  any  conclusions.  Because 
the  courts  and  the  bureaucrats  in  HEW 
and  Justice  have  not  been  satisfied  with 
desegregation.  With  an  almost  vindic- 
tive, arrogant  attitude  that  has  passed 
through  all  bounds  of  reason  and  pro- 
ceeded out  into  space,  they  continue  de- 
manding not  only  desegregation  but  ra- 
cially balanced  integration,  contrary  to 
law.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  county  such  as 
Mobile,  Ala.,  where  the  population  is 
about  60  percent  white  and  40  percent 
black,  there  is  only  one  way  to  so  thor- 
oughly mix  up  the  school  population  and 
that  Is  by  drawing  gerrymandered  at- 
tendance zones.  We  have  now  witnessed 
a  horrible  example  of  this  in  the  most 
recent  court  order  in  the  Mobile  school 
case.  Children  living  a  block  or  two  from 
a  school  are  required  to  attend  another 


school  5  or  6  miles  away.  Apparently 
there  is  some  question  as  to  whether  the 
Mobile  County  School  Board  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  provide  transportation  for  these 
students.  And  the  unfortunate  thing  is 
that  those  who  are  hurt  the  worst  are 
the  poor,  both  white  and  black  students, 
in  many  cases.  hVhat  does  a  parent  do 
with  a  child  Who  must  go  5  miles  to 
school  and  has  no  transportation? 

The  frustrating  thing  about  all  this 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  the  President  set 
out  some  rather  clear  policies  on  the 
school  problem  back  in  March  of  this 
year.  At  that  time  he  said: 

The  neighborhood  school  will  be  deemed 
the  most  appropriate  base  (for  a  school) 
system. 

He  also  said : 

TransportaUon  of  pupils  beyond  normal 
geographic  school  zones  for  the  purpose  of 
achieving  racial  balance  will  not  be  required. 

But  Mr.  Speaker,  how  do  you  get  the 
President's  words  translated  into  reality 
Here  I  beUeve  President  Nixon  has  let 
the  country  Mown.  The  Mobile  school 
plan  is  basically  the  brain  child  of  the 
Dapartment  of  Justice.  Many  other  im- 
proper and  illegal  plans  are  the  product 
of  HEW  dreamers.  It  is  not  good  enough 
any  more  to  Just  blame  the  courts,  be- 
cause the  courts  are  not  school  boards, 
they  do  not  have  the  expertise  to  draw 
school  zones.  But  the  courts  all  too  often 
accept  almost  without  question  the  plans 
submitted  by  HEW  and  the  Department 
of  Justice. 

It  is  not  good  enough  to  say  that  the 
HEW  and  Justice  bureaucrats  have 
done  these  things,  and  somehow  absolve 
the  administration. 

It  is  not  good  enough  for  the  President 
to  speak  and  then  forget  it. 

It  Is  not  good  enough  for  the  President 
to  blame  the  courts  when  his  own  people 
are  writing  the  basic  decisions  for  the 
courts. 

No.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  President  really 
really  means  what  he  said  in  March;  if 
he  was  not  just  trying  to  lull  the  good 
people  of  the  South  into  a  sense  of 
apathy;  if  the  President  really  believes 
in  the  neighborhood  school  concept;  then 
he  will  put  a  st<^  once  and  for  all  to  the 
dreamy-eyed  plans  of  those  in  the  execu- 
tive branch.  He  can  do  It.  He  can  see  that 
his  policies  are  carried  out.  He  can  see 
that  the  vindictlveness  of  those  who  work 
for  him  comes  to  an  abrupt  halt — if  he 
really  means  what  he  says. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  the 
President  cannot  look  over  every  school 
plan  that  is  proposed  by  those  hi  HEW 
and  Justice.  But,  by  gosh,  he  can  make  It 
clear  that  if  anyone  submits  a  plan  that 
disregards  basic  educational  needs,  that 
requires  considerable  transportation, 
that  has  as  its  sole  purpose  the  racial  bal- 
ance of  the  students,  that  ignores  the 
neighborhood  school  principle,  then 
heads  will  roll. 

The  President  must  understand  that 
those  under  his  control  are  not  carry- 
ing out  his  policy. 

Take,  for  example,  the  question  of  the 
expected  invasion  of  Federal  lawyers  and 
U-S.  marshals  into  the  South.  The  Presi- 
dent rather  promptly  said  loud  and  clear 
that  he  was  not  going  to  have  "vigilan- 
tes" moving  into  the  South.  As  a  matter 
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of  fact,  the  President  reiteiated  this 
point  to  me  very  forcefully  last  week.  But 
on  the  same  day  that  the  President  made 
his  "vigilante"  statement,  the  papers  in 
my  district  carried  an  adjoining  article 
saying  that  the  Justice  Department  was 
not  really  worried  too  much  about  what 
the  President  said,  they  are  going  to  send 
their  100  lawyers  and  marshals  down 
anyway.  Well  after  that  little  gem  I  have 
been  trying  to  get  a  clear-cut  statement 
out  of  the  White  House  as  to  who  is  reaUy 
running  this  railroad  and  I  get  nothing 
but  confused  responses  because  nobody 
seems  to  know  whether  we  are  going  to 
have  our  vigilantes  or  not. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  doubt  about  the 
President's  sincerity  when  he  made  his 
vigilante  statement.  But  again,  if  the 
bureaucrats  are  unwilling  to  carry  out 
the  President's  policies  and  orders,  then 
some  heads  should  roll.  And  I  suspect 
that  some  of  those  heads  are  presently 
connected  to  bodies  very  near  to  the 
President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  open  secret  that 
the  President  is  very  upset  that  some  of 
his  so-called  close  advisers  led  him  down 
the  primrose  path  on  the  question  of  tax 
exemptions  for  private  schools.  Private 
schools  have  been  in  existence  in  this 
country  for  generations.  Legitimate  con- 
tributions to  these  schools  have  been 
exempt  for  as  long  as  I  can  remember. 
Some  of  the  best  schools  in  our  Nation 
are  those  which  are  privately  endowed, 
some  private  schools  are  run  by  churches 
which  learned  a  long  time  ago  that  Sun- 
day schoolrooms  could  be  put  to  good 
use  during  the  week  by  organizing  a  pri- 
vate school.  Sure,  some  private  schools 
are  springing  up  as  a  result  of  the  In- 
tegration of  public  schools.  Some  will 
survive  and  some  will  not.  But  there  Is  no 
legitimate  basis  at  all  for  denying  a  tax 
exemption  to  these  schools  if  they  serve  a 
useful  purpose  in  educating  our  children. 
The  public  schools  in  most  cases  are  al- 
ready overcrowded  as  it  is. 

The  issue  of  tax  exemption  of  private 
schools  is  before  the  courts  now.  'That  is 
where  it  should  stay. 

But  how  unfortunate  that  with  the  al- 
ready explosive  situation  that  is  result- 
ing from  the  unreasonable  court  decisions 
we  must  also  have  thrown  at  us  the  vig- 
ilantes and  at  the  same  time  suffer  at- 
tacks on  the  private  schools  of  the  South. 
Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  President  does  not 
have  staff  people  and  Cabinet  officers  who 
are  willing  to  implement  his  policy,  then 
he  ought  to  replace  them.  I  think  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  been  generally  realistic 
in  his  approach  to  the  school  problems  of 
the  South,  but  he  is  failing  in  his  job  if 
he  does  not  assure  himself  that  his  orders 
are  being  carried  out.  The  sin  of  omis- 
sion is  just  as  serious  in  my  book  as  the 
sin  of  commission. 

There  was  a  time  when  we  in  the 
South  used  to  accept  statements  of  those 
highly  placed  in  the  administration.  We 
used  to  go  back  home  and  say,  "See, 
there  is  a  difference,  this  administration 
does  have  compassion  for  our  school 
problems."  But  no  more  do  we  grab  this 
bait  and  run  with  it.  We  have  been 
burned  too  many  times.  Only  this 
morning  the  Associated  Press  reported 


that  new  HEW  Secretary  Elliott  L. 
Richardson,  in  an  address  to  the  Nation- 
al Association  of  County  Commissioners, 
said  yesterday; 

Requirements  of  school  #lesegregatlon 
must  be  Judged  by  educational  standards 
rather  than  on  the  basis  of  racial  balance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  a  time  when 
'this  tjT)e  of  statement  would  give  us 
hope.  But  how  can  I  go  back  home  and 
praise  Elliott  Richardson  when  my 
people  know  from  personal  experience 
that  the  Federal  Government,  the  courts 
and  the  bureaucrats  have  in  facjt  thrown 
"educational  standards"  out  the  window 
in  order  to  achieve  a  "racial  balance?" 

We  have  been  getting  many  encourag- 
ing words,  but  actions  speak  the  loudest 
in  a  time  of  turmoil. 


OIL  RESOURCES  AND  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Morton)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  article 
appearing  in  the  Sunday.  July  26,  New 
York  Times  by  William  D.  Smith,  sheds 
a  good  deal  of  light  on  the  controversy 
involved  in  the  importation  of  oil  to  the 
United  States. 

The  fact  that  this  country  is  facing 
the  possibility  of  a  severe  energy  short- 
age means  that  political  and  special  in- 
terest considerations  must  be  overridden. 
We  must  protect  our  energy  supplies  with 
a  national  policy  for  increasing  and  fur- 
ther developing  our  petroleum  resources, 
not  only  for  our  national  security,  but 
also  for  the  well-being  of  our  citizens. 

I  believe  this  article  is  worthy  of  note 
and  would  be  informative  to  the  reader. 
It  deals  with  a  very  complicated  subject 
and  yet  one  of  the  more  important  facing 
us  today. 

U.S.  Oil  Inddsthy  Regrets  It  Was  Right 
(By  William  D.  Bmlth) 

If  an  Industry  could  have  a  facial  expres- 
sion, the  United  States  oil  Industry  would  be 
wearing  a  bittersweet  smile. 

The  smile  would  be  a  result  of  having  seen 
recent  events  prove  some  of  Its  serious  fore- 
casts and  urgent  warnings  correct. 

The  pleasure,  however.  Is  mitigated  by  the 
pain  that  the  industry  is  nonetheless  suffer- 
ing from  having  seen  Its  predictions  come 
true. 

Throughout  the  long  and  heated  political 
controversy  over  oil  Imports,  the  Industry  has 
maintained  that  foreign  sources  of  petroleum 
were  relatively  undependable  and  that  their 
lower-than-domestic  price  levels  could  be 
quite  ephemeral.  For  this  thesis  oilmen  were 
raked  over  the  political  coals.  The  price  of 
Middle  East  crude  oil  Is  now  at  least  75  cents 
a  barrel  more  than  domestic. 

For  more  than  a  decade  oil  and  gas  pro- 
ducers have  warned  that  Federally  set  "low" 
natural  gas  prices  would  dampen  the  Incen- 
tive to  look  for  gas  and  thus  produce  a  future 
shortage.  Again  this  was  treated  as  a  totally 
self-serving  ploy.— "There  is  a  shortage  of 
natural  gas  today."  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Walter  Hlckel  reportedly  explained. 

John  Emerson,  energy  economist  of  the 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank  recently  went  even 
further.  "Never  before  In  this  century  have 
we  faced  such  serious  and  widespread  short- 
ages of  energy.  These  shortages  are  upon  us 
now." 


The  industry  warned  that  rushing  Into 
low-sulphur,  antl-poUutlon  legislation  and 
regulations  might  produce  supply  prob- 
lems.— There  appears  a  very  good  chance  that 
there  will  be  a  shortage  of  low -sulphur  resid- 
ual fuel  oil  this  winter,  forcing  cities  and 
corporations  to  choose  between  lack  of  heat 
and  power  and  the  present  pracUcallty  of 
recent  anti-pollution  laws. 

Being  correct,  at  least  on  the  surface  level, 
gives  the  Industry  no  reason  to  gloat.  In  each 
instance  it  is  costing  the  oil  companies 
money.  If  they  pass  on  the  cost,  as  they 
probably  will  have  to,  it  cuts  into  what  UtUe 
affection  the  public  has  left  for  the  industn,-. 
"No  one  will  remember  that  Senator  Ken- 
nedy or  Senator  Muskie  and  other  so-caUed 
consumer  representatives  have  advocated 
policies  that  have  often  ultimately  resulted 
in  higher  costs.  They  wiU  only  blame  us  for 
raising  the  price  of  gasoline  or  heating  oil." 
a  vice  president  and  counsel  for  a  major 
company  commented  last  week. 

The  executive's  statement  is  probably  too 
one-sided.  The  present  situations  are  the  re- 
sult of  many  complex  forces;  some  alterable, 
some  not. 

Nonetheless,  some  politicians  and  academi- 
cians, past  and  present,  may  have  been  guilty 
of  thinking  that  a  big  desk  and  pet  theories 
were  a  substitute  for  the  hard  facts  of  in- 
dustrial life. 

There  Is  a  very  good  chanf e  that  by  fall  the 
American  consumer  may  b«  paying  more  for 
gasoline,  natural  gas  and  residual  fuel.  This 
means  that  the  cost  of  running  his  car.  his 
home  and  his  factory  will  cost  more. 

These  major  impacts  on  the  battle  with 
inflation  have  not  gone  unnoticed  in  W^ash- 
ington  although  It  appears  that  no  major 
constructive  actions  have  as  yet  occurred. 

The  leap  in  the  price  of  overseas  crude  oil 
is  a  result  of  soaring  tanker  costs.  Few 
analysts  expect  costs  to  go  down  in  the  very 
near  futiu-e. 

But  if  tankers  are  the  central  reason,  the 
Arab-Israeli  war  is  the  underlj-ing  cause. 

On  May  3  In  Syria,  the  Trans  Arabian  Pipe- 
line was  knocked  out  of  commission  by  an 
errant  or  deliberately  aggressive  bulldozer. 
The  Syrian  Government  has  not  allowed  itfi 
repair,  preventing  500.000  barrels  a  day  of 
Saudi  Arabian  crude  from  reaching  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  Mediterranean  the 
Libyan  Government  cut  back  oil  production 
by   15  per  cent,  or  500,000  barrels  a  day. 

The  loss  of  almost  1  million  barrels  a'  day 
of  oil  west  of  Suez  and  close  to  world  markets 
has  strained  tanker  capacity.  Replacement 
of  this  oil  with  oil  from  the  Persian  Gulf 
around  South  Africa  takes  six  to  eight  times 
the  tanker  capacity. 

CHASTER    RATES     RISE 

Spot  charter  rates  have  risen  to  their 
highest  level  since  the  1956  Suez  crisis  and 
are  more  than  50  per  cent  higher  than  during 
the  1967  Arab-Israeli  war. 

Persian  Gulf  oil  Is  now  coming  Into  the 
United  States  at  about  $4.50  a  barrel  com- 
pared with  Louisiana  crude  delivered  to  East 
Ck)ast  reflnerlee  at  $3.75. 

There  Is  no  chance  of  a  shortage,  how- 
ever, because  Texas  and  Louisiana  will  In- 
crease their  production  to  meet  the  need. 
There  Is  a  very  real  chance  of  consumer  price 
increases. 

The  Oil  and  Gas  JoumAl,  a  trade  publi- 
cation, reports  that  Professors  Phillip  Areeda 
and  James  McKle,  two  of  the  chief  advocates 
of  sharply  Increased  oil  imports,  have  now 
backed  off  considerably  from  that  petition. 

rj>.C.   HEGtOATION    tn»H«LD 

The  natural  gas  supply  and  demand  con- 
troversy Is  a  far  older  argument.  In  1954 
the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  natiyal-gas 
producers  were  subject  to  Power  Commis- 
sion. In  1960  the  regulatnry  agency  began 
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fixing  well-head  piicee  for  all  gM  sold  inter- 
state. The  Supreme  Court  upheld  this  right 
again  In  1966  despite  TlgonuB  cries  of  out- 
rage from  producers,  vfbo  said  it  would  Ull 
Incentive  to  drill. 

Time  has  proven  the  oilmen  right.  Wildcat 
drilling  dropped  40  per  cent  between  1966  and 
1968.  Geophysical  activity  fell  56  per  cent. 

Some  of  the  drop  off  may  have  been  arti- 
ficial; just  to  Bhow  the  Oovemment.  None- 
theless the  results  are  unconteetable.  In  1960 
the  United  States  proved  reserves  of  natural 
gas  fell  12,341  trillion  cubic  feet,  the  largest 
in  the  nation's  histcn^. 

The  previous  record  drop  was  in  1966,  when 
they  fell  8.648  trillion  cubic  feet.  These  are 
tbe  only  declines  in  the  history  of  the  in- 
dustry. 

POSITIONS   CHANOKD 

The  FJ.C.  Is  now  trying  to  rectify  the 
situation  by  raising  prices.  Some  of  the 
people  who  supported  the  lower  prices  several 
years  ago  are  now  In  the  forefront  of  thoee 
pushing  higher  prices. 

The  Interior  Department  is  trying  to  speed 
up  lease  sales  of  suspected  gas  fields,  but  is 
running  Into  opposition  from  Conservation- 
ists. But  even  if  this  opposition  is  overcome, 
it  will  take  from  three  to  seven  years  for 
these  areas  to  begin  producing. 

In  the  meantime  Canadian  sources  of  gas 
can  be  tapped  although  Canadian  American 
relations  on  energy  matters  are  at  an  all- 
time  low.  Liquefied  natural  gas  quite  possibly 
will  reach  this  coxintry  from  Algeria,  Nigeria 
or  Venezuela.  Contracts  have  already  been 
signed  to  Import  Algerian  LJf.O.,  but  the 
Algerian  Government's  recent  nationaliza- 
tion 9f  American  oil  company  properties  puts 
this  source  of  L.N.G.  In  a  very  questionable 
position. 

SUPPLY   OTJTLOOK    TIGHT 

The  supply  outlook  for  this  winter  is  tight. 
Induatrj'  sorurccs  say  that  there  will  be 
enoiigh  to  heat  homes,  but  that  the  Indus- 
trial market,  which  accounts  for  about  50 
per  cent  of  total  sale«.  may  be  in  bad  shape. 
Many  distributors  already  have  been  forced 
to  Impose  severe  limitations  on  new  indus- 
trial loads,  and  there  Is  a  real  possibility  that 
deliveries  to  existing  customers  may  have 
to  be  curtailed,  according  to  J.  W.  Helney. 
president  of  the  American  Gas  Association. 

It  would  seem  almost  certain  that  con- 
sumer prices  will  have  to  go  up.  and  possibly 
sharply. 

The  crude  oil  reserve  situation  is  not  much 
better,  according  to  the  American  Petroleum 
Institute.  Last  year  crude  oil  reserves  dropped 
to  29.632  billion  barrels,  the  lowest  level  in 
16  years. 

The  A  P.I.  explained  the  situation  simply 
by  saying  that  Ituik  of  incentives  had  led  to 
a  long  and  steady  dec'.ine  In  exploratory  drill- 
ing during  a  period  of  mushrooming  pro- 
duction and  consumption. 

The  oil  Industry  In  recent  weeks  seems  to 
have  won  a  lot  of  points,  but  through  no 
fault  of  Its  own,  it  well  may  be  losing  the 
game. 

FEDERAL  DISASTER  ASSISTANCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Textis  (Mr.  Price »  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
Introduce,  for  appropriate  reference, 
legislation  to  provide  additional  assist- 
ance to  the  State  of  Texas  for  the  recon- 
struction of  areas  damaged  by  tornadoes 
occurring  on  April  17  and  IS,  and  May  11, 
1970. 

I  have  wEdted  until  now  to  Introduce 
this  bill  because  I  wanted  to  work  out  the 
details  of  It  with  the  executive  branch, 


becjiusc  similar  legislation  introduced 
earlier  by  some  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues In  both  bodies  did  not  fully  bring 
the  vast  resources  of  the  Federal  Qov- 
enunent  to  bear  adequately  on  the  vic- 
tims of  natural  disaster. 

My  particular  concern  for  the  State  of 
Texas  stems  from  the  wave  of  killer 
tornadoes  that  swept  this  spring  across 
my  district,  the  18th  District  of  Texas,  sis 
well  as  the  district  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee (Mr.  Mahon)  . 

To  the  credit  of  this  Nation,  appropri- 
ate relief  agencies  have  been  doing  a  tre- 
mendous job  in  promoting  recovery  in 
the  blighted  areas.  Their  work,  however, 
wotild  be  greatly  facilitated  by  the  pass- 
age of  the  bill  I  am  introducing  today. 


If  we  are  to  eradicate  the  blanket  of 
EUtog  that  is  covering  our  cities  let  us 
volimtarlly  limit  our  travel  to  cities  for 
the  next  few  days. 


A  PROPOSAL  TO  HELP  LIMIT  AIR 
POLLUTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Wolff)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  July  28. 
Look  outside  your  ofBce  window.  Take  a 
deep  breath  of  air,  or  do  you  dare  to? 

Tokyo,  July  28.  Look  outside  your  win- 
dow. Take  a  deep  breath.  Or  have  you 
heard  that  police  are  warning  citizens  to 
stay  inside  because  of  air  pollution. 

New  York,  July  28.  Look  outside  your 
window.  The  clouds  over  the  city,  the 
ones  blotting  out  light  and  sunshine  are 
the  same  clouds  of  pollution  blackening 
your  lungs. 

This  is  just  part  of  what  is  going  on 
today. 

We  have  had  our  Earth  Day,  our  fund- 
ing to  fight  pollution  and  our  citizens 
groups  keeping  this  issue  before  Ihe  Na- 
tion. We  have  had  all  this,  but  what  is 
hanging  over  the  Nation's  head  is  a  blan- 
ket of  dead  air. 

If  we  do  not  act  soon  to  strictly  enforce 
pollution  laws  and  clean  up  the  atmos- 
phere we  will  be  wrapping  victims  of  pol- 
lution in  blankets  of  dead  air. 

If  we  can  ban  cars  from  city  streets 
during  snow  removal,  I  feel  we  can  take 
it  upon  ourselves  to  iiistitute  a  temporary 
limitation,  on  a  voluntary  basis,  on  driv- 
ing, to  prevent  a  health  hazard  which 
has  far  greater  implications  than  snow 
drifts  ever  had.  I  therefore  urge  all  mo- 
torists to  help  fight  the  pollution  by  com- 
muting to  work  for  the  next  few  days  by 
car  pool  or  mass  transit. 

Antipollution  experts  have  noted  that 
strong  sunlight,  only  light  winds  and  car 
exhauat  fumes  have  combined  to  create 
a  phoHlbhemical  smog.  We  have  our  rea- 
son to  reduce  auto  travel  for  the  next 
few  days.  If  we  believe  in  the  fight  to 
end  pollution  let  us  act  accordingly. 

There  are,  of  course,  long-range  ap- 
proaches to  fighting  this  problem.  How- 
ever, this  is  an  emergency  and  there  is 
the  possibility  of  this  situation  occurring 
again  in  the  future. 

We  institute  one  side  of  the  street 
parking  and  limited  city  travel  when 
our  cities  are  faced  with  emergencies 
prompted  by  trafiQc  problems  or  snow. 
Our  citizens  have  always  responded  and 
thus  helped  to  ease  the  emergency. 


PANAMA      CANAL:      SOVEREIGNTY 
AND  MAJOR  MODERNIZATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood) 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  decade  many  resolutions  urging  re- 
tention by  the  United  States  of  its  full 
sovereignty  and  ownership  of  the  Canal 
Zone  and  Panama  Canal  have  been 
adopted  by  various  civic  and  govern- 
mental bodies.  These  include  the  legisla- 
tures of  seven  States,  the  American 
Legion  and  other  patriotic  organiza- 
tions. That  their  views  have  been  heard 
is  shown  by  the  introduction  in  the  pres- 
ent Congress  by  more  than  110  Repre- 
sentatives of  identical  House  resolutions 
opposing  any  surrender  at  Panama  with 
respect  to  sovereignty  over  either  the 
Zone  Territory  or  Canal,  House  Resolu- 
tion 593  and  others. 

The  latest  comprehensive  statement 
on  the  Panama  Canal  question  is  a 
"Memorial  to  the  Congress"  prepared  by 
competent  and  experienced  experts  on 
the  subject,  which  was  quoted  by  me  in 
an  address  to  the  House  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  Jime  16, 1970,  and  by  Sen- 
ator Strom  Thurmond  In  a  statement  to 
the  Senate  in  the  RrcoRD  of  July  16, 1970. 

A  second  crucial  issue  in  the  compli- 
cated canal  subject  is  the  major  mod- 
ernization of  the  existing  Panama  Canal, 
which  would  be  provided  under  current 
identical. measm'es  now  before  the  Con- 
gress: S;  2228  introduced  by  Senator 
Thurmond  and  H.R.  3792  introduced  by 
myself. 

In  an  article  in  the  August  1, 1970  issue 
of  Human  Events,  Senator  Thurmond 
comments  at  length  on  the  previously 
mentioned  memorial  emphasizing  that 
our  Government  should  not  even  be 
thinking  about  negotiating  basic  new 
canal  treaties  for  the  Panama  Canal. 
With  this  view,  I  believe  that  I  reflect  the 
position  of  many  Membei:s  of  the  Con- 
gress who  oppose  any  surrender  at 
Panama. 

Because  of  their  pertinence  to  the  cur- 
rent hearings  now  being  conducted  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Inter-American  Af- 
fairs, I  quote  the  previously  cited  memo- 
rial and  identical  measures  as  parts  of 
my  remarks : 

QUAUFIEO    Experts    Unttk    To    Defknd 

Present  Panama  Canal 

(By  Senator  Strom  THtraMOND) 

Many  meoiljers  of  Congress  are  disquieted 
by  the  recent  appointment  of  Anxheeeador 
Daniel  W.  Hofgren  as  a  Special  Bepreeenta- 
tive  for  Panama  Canal  negotiations  [see 
Humin  Events,  July  11.  i>age  8].  Hofgren  Is  a 
younj  man  (33),  and  a  former  White  House 
side.  He  will  be  the  principal  assistant  to 
Robert  B.  Anderson,  the  former  secretary  at 
the  treasury  who  has  handled  Panama  Oanal 
negotiations  since  the  talks  began  in  1964. 

But  Hofgren's  personal  qualifications  are 
not  so  much  the  Issue.  The  real  objection  is 
to  the  fact  that  the  talks  are  being  reopened 
at  all. 
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To  put  it  bluntly,  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion should  not  even  be  thinking  of  negoti- 
ating basic  new  treaties,  after  the  debacle 
brought  about  by  President  Johnson. 

The  Joluison  draft  treaties  were  referred 
back  for  ratifijcatton  In  1967,  but  neither 
country  would  accept  the  work  ot  the  ne- 
gotiators. Panama  said  that  they  didn't  go 
far  enough;  but  from  the  American  point  of 
view,  they  were  a  surrender  of  our  sover- , 
elgnty  and  our  necessary  control  over  the 
canal. 

In  the  resulting  storm  over  the  treaties, 
I  managed  to  get  copies  of  the  secret  text 
from  sources  in  Panama  and  printed  them  in 
the  Congressional  Record.  Hundreds  of  con- 
gressn.en  led  by  Rep.  Daniel  J.  Flood  (D.- 
Pa.),  wMit  on  record  against  the  proposals. 
As  a  result  President  Johnson  did  not  even 
dare  submit  the  drafts  to  Congress. 

The  discredited  Johnson  treaties  ought  to 
be  scrapped  in  their  entirety,  along  with  the 
whole  negotiating  team.  Anderson,  who  de- 
vised the  1967  treaties.  Is  still  in  charge  of 
the  negotiations.  He  Is  also  in  charge  of  the 
Atlantic-Pacific  Inter-Oceanic  Canal  Study 
Commission,  which  Is  supposed  to  be  making 
an  Independent  study  of  the  best  routes  and 
the  best  methods  for  a  new  canal. 

The  Study  Commission,  like  the  negotiat- 
ing team,  starts  out  with  the  assumption 
that  v.-e  need  a  new  canal  and  new  treaties. 
When  the  commission  reports  in  December, 
we  may  expect  a  biased  conclusion,  based 
upon  these  assumptions.  Ambassador  Ander- 
son Is  engaged  in  an  apparent  conflict  of  In- 
terest In  sitting  as  chairman  of  both  the 
Study  Commission  and  the  negotiating  team. 

But  at  the  very  moment  when  the  State 
Department  seems  to  be  reopening  the  dis- 
credited treaty  issue,  a  group  of  experts  has 
come  forward  to  denounce  the  Idea  that  our 
sovereignty  in  the  Canal  Zone  is  negotiable. 
Two  weeks  ago  they  announced  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Committee  for  the  Continued  U.S. 
Control  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

Wh-^.t  m.ikes  this  committee  so  dltferent 
from  most  such  organizations  is  that  every 
member  Is  efpecially  qualified  in  some 
aspect  of  canal  affairs.  It  Is  easy  to  get  "big 
r.ames"  for  a  committee,  but  usually  such  big 
names  are  sounding  off  In  an  area  far  re- 
moved from  their  field  of  expertise.  In  such 
cases,  their  opinion  Is  no  better  than  the 
ordinary  citizen's. 

The  Panama  Canal,  however-.  Is  a  complex 
Issue  Involving  engineering,  navigation, 
diplomacy,  international  law  and  commerce, 
economics,  ecolog^y  and,  most  Important,  na- 
tional defense.  The  committee  reflects  all  of 
these  fields  of  competency,  and  others  as 
well. 

Dr.  Karl  Brandt,  for  example,  is  a  former 
chairman  of  the  President's  Council  of  Ek»- 
nomlc  Advisers,  and  continues  to  write  widely 
in  the  field  of  the  economics  of  Central 
America  and  other  underdeveloped  regions. 
Dr.  Lev  Dobrlansky,  a  professor  at  George- 
town University,  is  also  an  economist  and  in 
addition  Is  a  noted  expert  on  Soviet  imperial- 
ism. 

Dr.  John  C.  Bri^s,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Zoology  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  similarly  has  pointed  out  the 
unresolved  difficulty  of  rockslldes  in  the  un- 
stable substrata  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 

Engineers  of  the  panel  Include  William  B. 
Collier,  of  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  Maj.  Gen. 
Thomas  A.  Lane,  and  Brig.  Oen.  Her- 
bert D.  Vogel.  Oen.  Vogel  is  a  former  deputy 
governor  of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone.  Also 
included  is  a  naval  architect,  Cmdr.  Carl  H. 
Holm,  an  aviation  executive,  Capt.  C.  H. 
Schlldhauer,  and  WlUiam  E.  RusseU.  the 
publisher  of  a  respected  maritime  journal. 

Other  authorities  are  the  noted  historian 
and  authority  on  lAtln  America,  Dr.  Donald 
M.  Dozer,  of  the  University  of  California, 
who  has  written  several  articles  on  the  canal 
for  Human  Events;  Prof.  Richard  B.  O'Keeffe, 


of  Qeorge  Mason  College;  and  Harold  Lord 
Varney,  who  is  also  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Pan  American  Policy.  Dr.  Walter 
D.  Jacobs,  the  professor  of  Government  and 
Politics  from  the  University  of  Maryland 
who  made  an  incisive  on-the-spot  report 
from  Panama  at  the  time  when  the  treaties 
were  revealed,  has  also  joined  the  group. 

The  strategic  naval  value  of  the  canal  is  a 
prime  consideration  in  any  discussion  of  its 
future.  The  committee  Includes  two  officers 
of  fiag  rank.  Rear  Adm.  Charles  J.  Whiting, 
and  Vice  Adm.  T.  O.  W.  Settle.  Adm.  Settle 
was  formerly  commander  of  the  Amphibious 
Forces  in  the  Pacific. 

The  list  is  completed  by  two  more  distin- 
guished professors.  Dr.  Leonard  B.  Loeb,  a 
physicist  from  the  University  of  California, 
and  Dean  Edwin  J.  B.  Lewis,  of  George 
Washington  University,  who  is  also  president 
of  the  Panama  Canal  Society  of  Washington, 
D.C. 

The  conclusion  of  these  experts  Is  that 
the  most  reasonable  plan  for  the  future  is 
the  major  modernization  of  the  present 
canal  facilities  according  to  the  so-called 
Terminal  Lake-Third  Locks  plan,  a  proposal 
embodied  in  my  bill,  S.  2228.  This  enlarge- 
ment of  the  present  facilities  could  provide 
all  the  capacity  needed  without  disruption 
of  traffi!^  or  negotiating  new  treaties. 

The  Admiixistratlon  should  heed  these  ex- 
perts, and  break  off  the  discussions  about 
new  negotiations. 

H.  Rss.  593 

Whereas  it  is  the  policy  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  desire  of  the  p)eople 
of  the  United  States  that  the  United  States 
maintain  .  its  sovereignty  and  Jurisdiction 
over  the  Panama  Canal  Zone;   and 

Whereas  under  fee  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty 
of  1901  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  the  United  States  adopted  t^e 
principles  of  the  Convention  of  Constanti- 
nople of  1888  as  the  rules  for  the  operation, 
regulation,  and  management  of  said  canal; 
and 

Whereas  by  the  terms  of  the  Hay-Bunau- 
Varilla  Treaty  of  1903,  between  the  Republic 
of  Panama  and  the  United  States,  under  the 
authority  of  the  perpetuity  of  use.  occupa- 
tion, control,  construction,  maintenance,  op- 
eration, sanitation,  and  protection  for  said 
canal  was  granted  to  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  paid  the 
Republic  of  Panama  almost  550,000,000  In 
the  form  of  a  gratuity;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  made  an 
aggregate  investment  In  said  canal  In  an 
amount  of  over  $5,000,000,000;   and 

Whereas  said  Investment  or  any  part 
thereof  could  never  be  recovered  In  the 
event  of  Panamanian  seizure  or  United 
States  abandonment;  and 

Whereas  under  article  IV.  section  3,  clause 
2  of  the  United  States  Constitution,  the 
power  to  dispose  of  territory  or  other  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States  is  specifically 
vested  in  the  Congress;  and 

Whereas  70  per  centiun  of  the  Canal  Zone 
traffic  either  originates  or  terminates  in 
United  States  ports;  and 

Whereas  said  canal  is  of  vital  strategic  im- 
portance and  lm,peratlve  to  the  hemispheric 
defense  and  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States;   and 

Whereas,  during  the  preceding  admlnlB- 
tratlon,  the  United  States  conducted  nego- 
tiations with  the  Republic  of  Panama  which 
resulted  in  a  proposed  treaty  under  the  terms 
of  which  the  United  States  would  shortly 
relinquish  its  oontrcd  over  t^e  Canal;  ctnd 

Whereas  there  is  reason  to  bellerve  that  the 
present  dictatorship  in  control  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Panama  seeks  to  renew  negotia- 
tions -with  the  umted  Statee  looking  toward  a 
similar  treaty;   and 

Whereas  the  present  study  being  oondtieted 
by  Hxe  Atlantic-Pacific  Interoceanic   Oanal 


Study  Commission  may  result  in  a  decision 
to  utilize  the  present  canal  as  a  part  of  a  new 
sea  level  canal;  and 

Whereas  any  action  looking  toward  an 
agreement  with  the  Government  of  Panama 
which  would  affect  the  Interest  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Oanal  would  be  prematvu-e  prior 
to  the  submission  of  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mission in  any  event:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  b]/  the  House  of  Representatives, 
That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  maintain  and  protect  its  sovereign 
rights  and  Jurisdiction  over  said  canal  and 
that  the  United  States  Government  in  no  way 
forfeit,  cede,  negotiate,  or  transfer  any  of 
these  sovereign  rights  or  Jurisdiction  to  any 
other  sovereign  nation  or  to  any  interna- 
tional organization. 

HJR.  3792 
A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Increase  of  capacity 
and  the  improvement  of  operations  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  and  lor  other  purposes 
Be  it   enacted   by    the   Seriate  and   house 
of   Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Panama  Canal  Moderni- 
zation Act". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Governor  of  the  Canal 
Zone,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
prosecute  the  work  necessary  to  increase  the 
capacity  and  Improve  the  operations  of  the 
Panama  Canal  through  the  adaptation  of 
the  Third  Locks  project  set  forth  In  the 
report  of  the  Governor  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
dated  Pebruan-  24.  1939  (House  Document 
Numbered  210,  Seventy-sixth  Congress),  and 
authorized  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Act  of 
August  n,  1939  (63  Stat.  1409;  Public  Num- 
bered 391.  Seventy-sixth  Congress),  with 
usable  lock  dimensions  of  not  less  than  one 
hundred  uiid  forty  feet  by  not  less  than  oiie 
thousand  two  hundred  feet  by  not  less  than 
forty-five  feet,  and  iiicludlng  the  following: 
elimination  of  the  Pedro  Miguel  Locks,  and 
consolidation  of  all  Pacific  locks  near  Mira- 
floree  in  new  lock  structures  to  correspond 
with  the  locks  capacity  at  Gatun,  raise  the 
summit  water  level  to  its  optimum  height 
of  apprpximately  ninety-two  feet,  and  pro- 
vide a-'summJt-level  lake  anchorage  at  the 
Pacific  end  of  the  canal,  together  with  such 
appvu-tenant  structures,  works,  and  facili- 
ties, and  enlargements  or  Improvements  of 
existing  channels,  structures,  works,  and 
facilities,  as  may  be  deemed  necessary,  at  an 
estimated  total  cost  not  to  exceed  .^SoO.OOO.- 
000.  which  is  hereby  autiiorlzed  to  be  appro- 
priated fcMT  this  purpose. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  the  second  sentence 
and  the  second  paragraph  of  the  Act  of 
August  11,  1939  (53  Stat.  1409:  Public  Num- 
bered 391,  Seventy-sixth  Congress),  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  the  work  authorized 
by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  As  used 
in  such  Act,  the  terms  'Governor  of  the 
Panama  Canal",  "Secretary  of  War",  and 
"Panama  Railroad  Company"  shall  be  held 
and  oonsidered  to  refer  to  the  "Governor  of 
the  Canal  Zone",  "Secretary  of  the  Army". 
and  "Panama  Canal  Company",  respectively, 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  the  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone  may  act 
and  exercise  his  authority  as  President  of 
the  Panama  Canal  Company  and  may  utUize 
the  services  and  facilities  of  that  company. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  is  hereby  esrtabliabed  a 
board,  to  be  known  as  the  "Panama  Canal 
Advisory  and  Inspection  Board"  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Board") . 

(b)  The  Board  shall  be  composed  ot  five 
members  who  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  Members  of  the  Board 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  ooosent  of  the  Senate, 
as  f oUows : 

(1)  one  member  from  private  life,  expert- 
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enoed  and  skilled  In  prlTste  business   (In- 
cluding engineering) ; 

(2)  two  members  from  private  life,  expe- 
rienced and  skilled  in  the  science  of  engi- 
neering; 

(3)  one  member  who  is  commissioned  offi- 
cer of  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  United  States 
Army  (retired) ;  and 

(4)  one  member  who  is  a  commissioned 
officer  of  the  line.  United  Statee  Navy  (re- 
tired). 

(c)  The  President  shall  designate  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  one  of  the  members  ex- 
perienced and  skilled  In  the  science  of  en- 
gineering. 

(d)  The  President  shall  fill  each  vacancy 
on  the  Board  In  the  same  mamner  as  the 
original  appointment. 

(e)  The  Board  shall  cease  to  exist  on  that 
date  designated  by  the  President  as  the 
date  on  which  Its  work  under  this  Act  Is 
completed. 

(f)  The  Chairman  of  the  Board  shall  be 
paid  basic  pay  at  the  rate  provided  for  level 
II  of  the  Executive  Schedule  In  section  5313 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code.  The  other 
members  of  the  Board  apfxMnted  from  pri- 
vate life  shall  be  paid  basic  pay  at  a  per 
annum  rate  which  Is  $500  less  than  the  rate 
of  basic  pay  of  the  Chairman.  The  members 
of  the  Board  who  are  retired  officers  of  the 
United  States  Army  and  the  United  States 
Navy  each  shall  be  paid  at  a  rate  of  basic 
pay  which,  when  added  to  his  pay  as  a  re- 
tired officer,  will  establish  his  total  rate  of 
pay  from  the  United  States  at  a  per  annum 
rate  which  Is  $500  less  than  the  rate  of  basic 
pay  of  the  Chairman. 

(g)  The  Board  shall  appoint,  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  governing  appointments  in  the  com- 
petitive service,  a  Secretary  and  such  other 
personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
Its  functions  and  activities  and  shall  fix 
their  rates  of  basic  pay  in  accordance  with 
chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter 
53  of  such  tlt^e.  relating  to  classification  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates.  The  Secretary 
and  other  personnel  of  the  Board  shall  serve 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  Board. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Board  U  authorized  and 
directed  to  study  and  review  all  plans  and 
designs  for  the  Third  Locks  project  referred 
to  in  section  2(a)  of  this  Act,  to  make  on- 
the-slte  studies  and  Inspections  of  the  Third 
Locks  project,  and  to  obtain  current  Infor- 
mation on  all  phases  of  planning  and  con- 
struction with  respect  to  such  project.  The 
Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone  shall  furnish 
and  make  available  to  the  Board  at  all  times 
current  information  with  respect  to  such 
plans,  designs,  and  construction.  No  con- 
struction work  shall  be  conunenced  at  any 
stage  of  the  Third  Locks  project  unless  the 
plans  and  designs  for  such  work,  and  all 
changes  and  modifications  of  such  plans  and 
designs,  have  been  submitted  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Canal  Zone  to,  and  have  had  the 
prior  approval  of.  the  Board.  The  Board  shall 
report  promptly  to  the  Governor  of  the  Canal 
Zone  the  results  of  Its  studies  and  reviews 
of  all  plans  and  designs,  Including  changes 
and  modifications  thereof,  which  have  been 
submitted  to  the  Board  by  the  Governor  of 
the  Canal  Zone,  together  with  its  approval  or 
disapproral  thereof,  or  Its  rooommendatlons 
for  changes  or  modifications  thereof,  and  Its 
reasons  therefor. 

(b)  The  Board  shall  submit  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  to  the  Congrew  an  annual  report 
covering  its  activities  and  functions  under 
this  Act  aJQd  the  progTees  of  the  work  on 
the  Third  Locks  proJecC  smd  may  submit. 
In  tt«  discretion.  Interim  reports  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  to  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
these  matters. 

Sec.  6.  For  the  purpose  of  conducting  all 
studies,  reviews,  Inqulrlee.  and  investigations 
deemed  necessary  by  the  Board  In  carrying 
out  Its  functions  «md  activities  imder  this 


Act,  the  Board  is  authorized  to  utilize  any 
official  reports,  docxunents,  data,  and  papers 
in  the  poasession  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment and  Its  officials;  and  the  Board  Is 
given  power  to  designate  and  authorize  any 
member,  or  other  personnel,  of  the  Bocird, 
to  administer  oaths  and  affirmations,  sub- 
pena  witnesses,  take  evidence,  procure  in- 
formation and  data,  and  require  the  produc- 
tion of  any  boolcs,  pap>ers,  or  other  documents 
and  records  which  the  Board  may  deem  rele- 
vant or  material  to  the  performance  of  the 
functions  and  activities  of  the  Board.  Such 
attendance  of  witnesses,  and  the  production 
of  documentary  evidence,  may  be  required 
from  any  place  in  the  United  States,  or  any 
territory,  or  any  other  area  under  the  con- 
trol or  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding the  Canal  Zone. 

Sec.  6.  In  carrying  out  its  functions  and 
activities  under  this  Act,  the  Board  is  au- 
thorized to  obtain  the  services  of  experts 
and  consultants  or  organlzLxtlons  there  in 
accordance  with  section  3109  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  at  rates  not  in  excess  of 
$200  per  diem. 

Sec.  7.  Upon  request  of  the  Board,  the  head 
of  any  department,  agency,  or  establishment 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  authorized  to  detail,  on  a  relm- 
biirsable  or  nonretmbtusable  basis,  for  such 
period  or  periods  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by 
the  Board  and  the  head  of  the  department, 
agency,  or  establishment  concerned,  any  of 
the  personnel  of  such  department,  agency, 
or  establishment  to  assist  the  Board  In  carry- 
ing out  its  functions  and  activities  vmder  this 
Act. 

Sec.  8.  The  Board  may  use  the  United 
States  malls  In  the  same  manner  and  upon 
the  same  conditions  as  other  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  United  States. 

SEC.  9.  The  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices or  the  President  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Company,  or  both,  shall  provide,  on  a  re- 
imbursable basis,  such  administrative  sup- 
port services  for  the  Board  as  the  Board  may 
request. 

Sec.  10.  The  Board  may  make  expenditures 
for  travel  and  subsistence  expenses  of  mem- 
bers and  personnel  of  the  Board  in  accord- 
ance with  chapter  57  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  for  rent  of  quarters  at  the  seat  of 
government  and  In  the  Canal  Zone,  and  for 
such  printing  and  binding  as  the  Board 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  effectively  its 
functions   and   a(;iivitles   under   this   Act. 

Sec.  11.  All  expenses  of  the  Board  shall 
be  allowed  and  paid  upon  the  presentation  of 
Itemized  vouchers  therefor  approved  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Beard  or  by  such  other  mem- 
ber or  employee  of  the  Board  as  the  Chair- 
man may  designate. 

Sec.  12.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Board  each  fiscal 
year  such  sums  a^  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  Its  functions  and  activities  under  this 
Act. 

Sec.  13.  Any  provision  of  the  Act  of  August 
11,  1939  (54  Stat.  1409:  Public  Numbered  391, 
Seventy-sixth  Congreps) .  or  of  any  other 
statute,  inconsistent  with  any  provision  of 
this  Act  Is  superseded,  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  to  the  extent  of  such  inconsistency. 


LEGISLATION  TO  REQUIRE  THE 
OPEN  DATING  OF  PACKAGED 
POODS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Farbstein), 
Is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN,  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
November,  I  introduced  H.R.  14816,  leg- 
islation to  require  the  last  date  a  food 
can  safely  be  kept  on  a  grocer's  shelves 


to  appear  on  the  label  of  all  perishable, 
semiperishable  and  canned  foods. 

Early  in  April,  I  released  the  results 
of  two  surveys  of  District  of  Columbia 
supermarket  dating  prsujtices  which  im- 
covered  large  amoimts  of  out-of-date 
food  being  sold  in  area  stores.  Such  prac- 
tices are.  unfortunately,  not  limited  to 
the  District  of  Columbia;  but  exist 
throughout  the  country.  The  large  num- 
ber of  articles  on  local  food  coding  prac- 
tices which  have  appeared  in  news- 
papers across  the  country,  document 
this. 

I  have  previously  inserted  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  few  of  these  articles.  They  include 
on  page  11689  of  the  April  14  Record 
the  feature  by  Marguerite  Kelly,  whiclr" 
appeared  in  the  Potomac  section  of  the 
Washington  Post  of  October  19,  1969;  on 
page  12580  of  the  April  21  Record. 
the  Washington  Post  April  20  editorial 
endorsement  of  my  legislation;  and  on 
page  14503  of  the  May  6  Record,  the 
April  4  and  7  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  fea- 
ture and  editorial  endorsement. 

I  would  like  to  insert  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  several  other  articles  which 
appeared  on  food  dating  in  newspapers 
in  Washington,  D.C.;  Detroit,  Mich.; 
Rochester.  N.Y.;  Richmond.  Va.;  Phoe- 
nix, Ariz.;  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Denver, 
Colo.;  New  York  City;  Camden,  N.J.; 
Louisville,  Ky.;  and  Chicago.  Tomorrow, 
I  intend  to  insert  a  three-part  series 
which  appeared  in  the  Miami,  Fla.,  News. 

The  articles  follow : 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  28,  1969] 
Coded  Dates 
(By  Peter  Weaver) 
WASHnjcTON. — Supermarkets      and      food 
manufactiuers  are  weaving  an  Intricate  web 
of  number  code  so  they  can  tell  the  date 
when   a   jwx>duct,   like   packaged  cheese   or 
luncheon  meat,  might  be  ready  to  rot  but 
you,  the  customer,  cannot. 

These  coded  dates  are  on  almost  every 
perishable  and  semiperishable  food  product 
you  buy  but  usually  are  stamped  on  a  cor- 
ner or  on  the  back  of  the  package  so  you 
won't  notice  them. 

Next  time  you  go  shopping,  take  a  p)ad  and 
pencil  and  start  looking  at  things  like 
yogxut,  ricotta  cheese,  packaged  baked  goods 
and  plastic  packed  turkey  slices.  You'll  dis- 
cover some  have  purplish-blue  numbers  or 
letters  stamped  on  them.  Others  have  the 
numbers  Indented  in  the  plastic  and  are  even 
harder  to  spot. 

Let's  say  the  coded  number  on  a  p>ackaged 
bakery  product  reads  0926.  That's  a  simple 
one.  The  09  means  the  ninth  month.  Septem- 
ber. The  26  means  the  26th.  To  the  store's 
bakery  department  manager,  this  Indicates 
that  the  product  should  not  be  sold  after 
that  date. 

Now  that  you've  mastered  the  simplest  of 
codes,  how  about  trying  some  others  that  are 
harder?  Pick  up  a  package  of  bacon.  It  oould 
have  a  little  niunber  stamped  such  as  3047. 
Stamped?  Jiist  add  the  first  and  last  n\un- 
bers.  That  gives  you  10  which  equals  October, 
the  10th  month.  The  04  is  the  4th. 

Further  down,  you  might  pick  up  a  metal- 
lic cup  of  cream  cheese  aaid  find  the  number 
89.  Is  It  the  eight  or  ninth  day  of  August 
or  September?  Can't  be.  unless  that's 
awfully  stale  cheese. 

Aha!  You've  Just  hit  onto  the  third  basic 
code  system — calendar  subtraction.  Subtract 
89  days  from  Dec.  31  and  you  get  October  4. 
the  date  the  cheese  should  be  removed  from 
the  shelf. 
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Most  of  these  coded  numbers  are  stamped 
on  packages  by  manxifacturers  or  outside 
packers.  The  supermarkets  often  use  letters 
such  as  C  or  I  stamped  in  front  of  the  price. 
If  It's  a  really  perishable  item,  C  stands  for 
Wednesday,  the  day  it's  brought  In.  If  its 
a  long  shelf-life  Item  like  coffee,  the  I  stands 
for  September  ninth  month,  ninth  letter. 

The  stores  also  use  those  little  twist  things, 
that  seal  bread  In  plastic  wraps,  as  a  color 
code.  For  example,  a  red  twist  Is  Monday, 
white  twist  Tuesday,  blue  twist  Wednesday. 
If  you  run  against  a  new  puzzler,  ask  the 
store  manager.  Once  he  knows  you  know 
what's  going  on,  he'll  probably  reveal  the  key. 

It's  obvious  from  all  this  tangle  that  they 
dont  want  you  to  know  when  the  food 
might  be  nearlng  the  time  to  be  thrown  out. 
But  it's  vital  that  you  know  the  date  because, 
on  occasion,  out-dated  food  Is  left  on  the 
counters  or  in  the  coolers  and  you  unwit- 
tingly pick  It  up.  It  could  harm  your  health 
or,  more  likely,  leave  you  with  mysteriously 
spoiled  food  a  couple  of  days  after  yx>u 
bought  it. 

These  dates  are  essential  information  that 
the  shopper  has  a  right  to  read  In  plain 
English — Oct.  4.  not  a  cryptic  89  or  3047.  Yet 
a  Food  and  Drug  Administration  sp>okesman 
says:  "No  federal  agency  requires  dates  on 
foods  ...  if  they  were  required,  the  (food) 
companies  claim  nothing  would  move  ex- 
cept products  with  the  latest  dates." 

Nonsense.  Film  manufacturers  have  been 
putting  "stale  date"  deadlines  on  film  boxes 
for  years,  and  some  food  companies  already 
clearly  mark  dates  on  such  products  as  re- 
frigerated rolls  in  tubes  said  Llederkranz 
cheese.  Some  states  require  clearly  stamped 
dates  on  milk,  bread  and  eggs.  The  New 
Jersey  Assembly  recently  passed  a  bill  which 
would  require  labels  to  Indicate  the  date  food 
was  frozen  and  the  maximum  time  it  should 
be  kept. 

These  coded  dates  are  an  Important  area 
of  food  packaging  and  labeling  that  Congress 
apparently  overlooked  when  the  Truth  in 
Packaging  Act  was  passed.  They  should  be 
looked  into  now.  If  you  agree,  write  your 
congressman  or  senator. 

Meanwhile,  armed  with  pencil  and  calen- 
dar, you'll  have  to  do  your  own  undercover 
crytography  work. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  February  8, 

1970) 

Consumer 

(By  Peter  Weaver) 

Q.  Baking  companies  Identify  the  day 
bread  is  baked  for  a  store  by  attaching  col- 
ored, twist  clips  at  the  end  of  the  loaf.  What 
is  the  color  code  used?  I  wrote  several  large 
baldng  companies  but  so  far  no  replies. — 
W.  A.  B. 

A.  Every  bakery  uses  its  own  code.  One 
popular  code  is:  Monday — white,  T\iesday^ — 
blue,  Wednesday — pink,  Thursday — grey. 
Friday- — yellow.  Saturday — green.  Others 
switch  these  colors  around.  Safeway  says  It 
Is  doing  away  with  stale  bread  codes  and  will 
have  bread  delivery  dates  plainly  marked  on 
each  loaf.  Other  supermarket  chains  may 
be  forced  to  foUoiw  suit. 

Rep.  Leonard  Farbsteln  (D-N.Y.)  has  In- 
troduced a  bin  to  force  food  manufacturers 
to  print  all  food  dates  plainly  on  each  pack- 
age or  can.  Your  letter  has  been  passed  on 
to  him.  Anyone  who  wants  to  support  Rep. 
Farbstein's  food-date  decoding  efforts  should 
■write  to  him  c/o  Raybum  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


I  Prom  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  March  2,  1970) 

To  Test  Food  Freshness,  Crack  the 
Grocer's  Code 
( By  Trudy  Lleberman ) 
Quick  now.  What  do  21,  21049,  2B1,  and 
2210QA  mean? 

Answer:  They  mean  Feb.  21  In  those  secret 


supermarket  codes  which  consumers  aren't 
supposed  to  understand. 

These  codes,  stamped  on  mcst  food  you 
buy,  are  esp>eclally  important  on  perishable 
products.  The  codes  Indicate  either  "pull 
date,"  the  day  food  is  to  be  removed  from 
the  shelf,  or  the  day  the  food  was  packaged. 

Grocers    and     food    industry    spokesmen 

maintain   that   it's   not   necessary   for   con- 

•  sumers  to  know  what  the  codes  mean  since 

they  exist  only  to  help  the  store  with  product 

rotation. 

In  a  grocer's  rotation  system,  the  fresher 
items  are  pushed  to  the  back  of  the  shelf 
while  the  not  quite  so  fresh  ones  are  in 
front. 

Says  one  local  supermarket  manager, 
"Codes  are  a  way  of  ensuring  that  cusitomers 
get  a  fresh  product." 

Codes  are  not  uniform — there  are  hundreds 
in  the  supermarket  and  they  change  from 
time  to  time.  And  some  codes  are  more  or 
less  standard — like  the  Supermarket  In- 
stitute code,  the  calendar  subtraction  code 
and  the  day  of  the  year  code. 

I  broke  the  codes  at  a  local  Farmer  Jack 
with  the  help  of  the  store  manager  and  his 
department  heads. 

We  started  with  bread,  most  commonly 
coded  by  the  color  of  the  tie  on  the  end  of 
the  wrapper. 

The  color  usually  Indicates  the  day  bread 
was  brought  Into  the  store.  For  example,  red 
is  for  Monday,  white  for  Tuesday,  yellow 
for  Thursday,  orange  for  Friday  and  green 
for  Saturday.  This  Farmer  Jack  gets  no 
bread  from  this  bakery  on  Wednesdays. 

Bread  has  a  two-day  shelf  life  so  a  yellow 
tie  (Thursday)  loaf  ought  to  be  offered  at  a 
reduced  price  on  Saturday. 

At  a  Wrigley's,  I  found  yet  smother  bread 
code.  Taystee  bread  was  marked  AI9  and 
Mel-O-Crust  was  coded  1902  and  193.  Since 
I  was  shopping  on  Feb.  16,  I  concluded  these 
loaves  should  be  out  of  the  store  by  the  19th. 

The  pick-up  date  Is  usually  used  on  bakery 
sweet  goods.  Cherry  rolls  marked  "21"  should 
be  out  of  the  store  by  Feb.  21.  Some  other 
kinds  of  snack  items  marked  2B3  should  be 
out  by  Feb.  23.  The  "B"  In  this  code  means 
February. 

At  the  Farmer  Jack  meat  counter.  I  foiuid 
bacon  coded  with  the  date  it  was  packaged. 
Each  com.pany  code  is  different. 

Swifts  0192  means  Feb.  19;  Rath's  2100 
translates  to  Feb.  10  and  Tennessee  Brand's 
213  means  Feb.  13. 

"We  try  to  get  the  bacon  out  of  the  case 
a  week  to  10  days  after  it  was  packed,"  the 
meat  manager  explained. 

Chicken  was  coded  F23  meaning  It  should 
be  pulled  out  of  the  case  on  the  23rd.  The 
"F"  indicated  the  employe  who  packed  the 
food. 

Fresh  meat  is  coded  with  letters.  NW 
might  mean  the  meat  was  packaged  Wednes- 
day, W  indicating  the  day  of  the  week  and 
N  Indicating  the  employe. 

At  another  store,  Monday  is  indicated  by 
aKK. 

"However,  p>eople  aren't  supposed  to  know 
these,"  one  reluctant  meat  manager  said.  "I 
wish  instead  you'd  tell  your  readers  that 
we  dont  let  any  meat  stay  in  the  counter 
more  than  48  hoxirs." 

The  produce  counter  has  the  fewest  codes 
and  the  most  easily  understood  ones.  Vege- 
tables like  tomatoes,  lettuce  and  celery  aren't 
coded  at  all  because  they  have  a  rapid  turn- 
over. Retailers  say  coding  them  doesn't  pay. 

Some  bags  of  fruit  like  oranges,  Iwnons  and 
apiples  are  marked  with  a  single  numiber  like 
"3"  Indicating  the  Irult  was  packaged  on 
Wednesday.  In  this  code.  Monday  is  "1," 
Tuesday  Is  "2"  and  so  forth.  Some  packages 
might  be  marked  with  the  day  of  the  month, 
for  example  one  stamped  "17"  means  it  was 
pa<dEaged  on  the  17th  day  of  the  month. 

Coding  In  the  Trozen  food  case  is  simple, 
too.  Retailers  maintain  that  frozen  food  lasts 
a  year  In  the  case  and  is  designated  by  a  let- 


ter standing  for  the  month  it  was  put  in  the 
case.  An  "A"  means  January  and  so  on. 

Processed  meats  like  bologna  and  sausage 
follow  the  Supermarket  Institute's  four  digit 
code.  The  month  is  Indicated  by  the  total  of 
the  first  and  last  digits.  The  middle  two  num- 
bers designate  the  day.  Bologna  stamped  1240 
means  it  was  packaged  Jan.  24. 

But  another  company's  bologna  stamped 
1281  meant  It  should  be  pul'.ed  off  the  shelf 
by  Feb.  28. 

Sometimes  you  can't  tell  whether  the  num- 
bers are  the  pull  dat«s  or  packaging  dates. 
Bologna  coded  1240  might  have  been  very 
stale.  But  here's  where  the  store  manager 
comes  in  handy.  Ask  him  If  you're  not  sure. 

Milk  codes  are  hard  to  spot.  They  are  gen- 
erally numbers  indented  into  the  wax  at  the 
very  top  of  the  carton.  A  24  would  mean  the 
milk  was  supposed  to  be  off  the  shelf  by  Feb. 
24. 

Sour  cream  coded  306  means  It  is  good  until 
March  6.  A  carton  of  Fairmont  cottage  cheese 
had  a  more  complicated  code — 0925.  The  nine 
was  the  quality  control  number,  the  25  meant 
the  carton  was  to  be  removed  by  Feb.  25. 

Many  food  processors  complicate  the  codes 
by  throwing  in  quality  control  and  plant 
numbers.  Manufacturers  claim  the  additional 
numbers  help  them  find  products  that  should 
be  taken  off  the  market  because  of  manu- 
facturing deficiencies. 

Kraft's  Cracker  Barrel  Cheese  reads  028- 
OGO.  The  028  is  the  day  of  the  year  the 
cheese  was  packaged,  C  stands  for  "the  Chi- 
cago plant,  G  is  the  vat  number  and  O  tneans 
It  was  made  in  1970. 

Another  coding  system  uses  numbers  1  to 
365  to  indicate  the  day  of  the  year  food  was 
packaged  or  should  t>e  pulled.  W3301  on  a 
can  of  Borden's  Frosted  Shakes  means  It  was 
packaged  on  the  301st  day  of  last  year.  The 
W3  are  quality  control  Indicators. 

Eggs  often  are  marked  with  the  day  of  the 
year  they  were  handled  and  packaged.  A  car- 
ton with  a  43  on  the  side  means  tl.e  eggs  were 
packaged  on  the  43rd  day  of  the  year. 

This  method  could  be  confused  with  the 
calendar  substractlon  system.  Suppose  you 
see  a  package  marked  308.  It  might  mean 
Feb.  28.  To  unlock  this  method,  you'll  need 
to  substract  308  from  Dec.  31,  giving  you  Feb. 
26. 

Consumers  Union  and  other  consumer 
spokesmen  long  have  advocated  open  dating 
and  abolishing  codes  in  favor  of  plainly  read- 
able dates  like  the  ones  used  by  film  makes 
and  some  frozen  biscuit  companies. 

I  found  some  brands  of  eggs  plainly  marked 
"exp.  Feb.  3."  I  was  shopping  on  Feij.  13  and 
realized  that  these  eggs  weren't  very  fresh. 

Some  congressmen  think  there  should  be  a 
law  requiring  open  dating.  Rep.  Leonard 
Farbstein  of  New  York  has  Introduced  an 
amendment  to  the  1966  Truth -in -Packaging 
Act  which  would  require  perlsliable  foods  to 
be  clearly  marked  with  the  date  they  should 
be  taken  off  the  shelf. 

Farbstein's  staff  has  conducted  surveys  In 
the  Washington.  D.C.  area  and  report  quan- 
tities of  food  kept  beyond  the  expiration  date. 

"We  found  that  some  meat  managers  are 
paid  bonuses  based  on  pross  sales.  So  It  is 
to  their  advantage  not  to  reduce  food  prices 
commensxirately  with  age,"  a  staflman  said. 

Indeed,  Consumers  Union,  the  non-profit 
testing  organization,  found  a  store  selling  a 
brand  of  fish  sticks  that  had  been  discon- 
tinued two  years  before. 

Consumer  Federation  of  America  (CFA) 
is  supporting  the  Farbstein  measiu-e  and 
urges  consumers  to  write  their  congressmen 
to  support  the  open  dating. 

CFA  and  Farbstein's  ofiBce  hope  to  set  up  a 
code  bank.  Shopp)€rs  who  succeed  in  breaking 
codes  would  feed  this  information  woxild  then 
be  available  to  everyone. 

In  Detroit,  a  city  ordinance  once  required 
milk  cartons  to  show  an  expiration  date.  The 
ordinance  was  repealed  in  1966  when  the 
Michigan  Grade  A  milk  law  went  Into  effect. 
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»tki  Proponente  of  open  dating  argue  that 
America  Is  already  30  years  behind  European 
countries  on  food  dating. 

A  few  years  ago  Confeumers  Union  received 
the  following  letter  from  a  reader  of  Con- 
sumer Report : 

"We  recently  visited  a  supermarket  wbere 
the  freshness  of  all  articles  was  really  con- 
trolled. The  pacluges  were  dated  when  they 
wore  received  In  the  store  and  set  out  for 
display.  I  suggest  that  this  practice  become 
B  more  general  one. 

The  supermarket  viras  In  LJublpana,  Yu- 
goslavia." 

McMiE  Data  On  Labels  PaxDicrm 

V/ASHiNOTON. — Growing  consumer  pressure 
will  force  processors  to  put  more  Informatlsn 
on  labels  of  food  containers,  an  Agrtcultiiie 
Department  cfflclal  haa  predicted. 

Pressure  for  mx>re  Informative  labeling  and 
more  grading  of  foods  Is  expanding  l>ecause 
the  woman  of  the  house  "wants  to  know 
ertaot'.y  what  slie  is  buying,  and  what  effect  It 
will  have  on  her  family's  diet,"  said  Roy  W.' 
Lennartson. 

Lennartson,  administrator  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Department's  Consumer  and  Marketing 
Serrtoe,  told  the  Department's  annual  "Out- 
look" conference; 

"Without  ques-lon,  the  marketing  system 
will  either  respond  voluntarily  or  be  induced 
to  respond  to  many  of  the  recommendations 
made  at  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Pood.  Nutrition  and  HealtJj. 
J  "I  am  reasonably  certain  that  we  will  see 
-more  descriptive  labeling  .  .  .  more  cfflclal 
grading  and  grade-labeling  of  foods." 

Lennartson 's  agency  operates  .several  food 
Inspection  and   grading  programs. 


[Prom  the  Rochester   (N.Y.)    Democrat  and 

Chronicle,  March  9,  1970) 

Tou  Can  Crack  the  Pood  Codes — Mabkixgs 

ON  Pekisrables 

(By  James  R.  Blakely) 

Almost  all  perishable  lt«m«  sold  in  grocery 
stores  bear  stamps  Indicating  when  they 
were  p>ackaged  or  when  they  should  be  taken 
off  the  slaelf . 

But  except  in  rare  instances  these  dates 
are  In  codes  which  all  but  defy  the  unedu- 
cated to  determine  If  he  is  getting  fresh  eggs 
or  year-old  che«6e. 

Why  Is  this?  Why  don't  they  simply  stamp 
on  tJie  product,  "packaged  March  5,  19T0?' 
Or  "remove  from  shelf  on  April  15.  1970?" 

Consumer  advocates,  Cons\mier8  Union 
and  va-rloiis  Congressmen  would  like  to  have 
it  this  way  through  an  amendment  to  the 
1966  Tnith-In-Packagtng  Act.  and  legislation 
to  do  ju»t  this  has  been  Introduced  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  Rep.  Leonard 
Farbsteln  of  New  York. 

Manufacturers  and  the  grocery  Industry 
opfKwe  the  Idea  on  the  ground  that  con- 
sumers would  always  try  to  buy  the  newest 
items,  thus  defeating  the  normal  rotation  of 
"firft  In.  first  out." 

But  with  a  Little  bit  of  coaching  the  aver- 
age consumer  can  get  some  Idea  of  how  old 
C'f  fresh  t.hiru»8  are.  With  help  from  super- 
market man.aeers  wt  a  Star  market  and  a 
Wepman  ttoire  last  week.  I  made  my  first  at- 
temtpt  to  crack  the  supermarkert  code. 

Here's  an  easy  one  for  openers.  On  the  bot- 
tom of  ft  one-pound  carton  of  Bison  Brsnd 
creamed  cottage  cheese  is  the  number  0310. 
What  does  It  mean? 

That's  right.  You  got  It.  It  means  it  should 
be  removed  from  the  shelf  no  later  than 
March  10.  third  month,  10th  day. 

A  bit  more  complex  code  la  found  on  milk 
cartons  whloh  translates  into  a  very  simple 
explanation  once  yon  knoiw  It.  On  the  tab  at 
the  top  of  a  cartan  of  All  Star  chocolate 
<trlnJc  are  stamped   (kx>k  closely  because  It 


is  preesed   lAto  the  wax,  not   printed)    the 
following — BIO. 

This  means  the  milk  was  packaged  In  the 
lOtb  week  of  the  year  on  Tuesday  or  March 
3.  A  is  for  Monday,  B  is  for  Tuesday,  etc. 
Single  letters  on  highly  perishable  items 
uaually  designate  the  day  of  the  week.  But  on 
items  which  have  a  long  shelf  life,  such  as 
coffee,  the  letter  may  mean  the  month,  hence 
H  would  be  the  eighth  letter  of  the  alpha- 
bet and  the  eighth  month,  or  August. 

Let's  try  another  simple  one.  Items  pack- 
aged by  Wegman's  such  as  meat  and  cheese 
have  the  week  of  the  year  they  were  pack- 
aged stamt>ed  on  the  label. 

A    package    of   sliced    cooked    salami    was 
marked  09  or  the  ninth  week  of  the  year.  I 
bougb;t  a  Wegmam-pnckaged  medium  sharp 
Cheddar  cheese  stamped  07.  which  meazis  it 
was  packaged  the  second  week  in  February. 
How  about  1022  on  a  package  of  Tobin's 
First  Prize  bookwurst?  It  gets  a  little  more 
complex  here.  The  manager  wasn't  sure  what 
the  code  meant,  but  in  all  likelihood  it  is 
.  the  Supermfu-ket  Institute's  four  digit  code. 
You  add  the  first  and  last  digit.  In  this 
case  3  or   the  third  month   or   March.  The 
middle  two  digits  are  the  day  of  the  month, 
or  in  thj£  case  March  2,  the  date  it  was  pack- 
aged. 

Most  tUi  bread  is  also  coded  for  the  day 
It  was  baked.  Bakeries  use  different  colors 
for  the  plastic-coated  wire  twists  used  to 
seal  the  ends  of  the  plastic  wrapper  bread 
comes  in.  A  different  color  Is  used  for  each 
day. 

I  encountered  a  wall  of  opposition  frotn 
bakeries  in  my  efforts  to  find  out  what  code 
was  in  use  here.  The  plant  manager  of  one 
of  our  largest  bakeries  told  me: 

"I  have  no  authorization  to  give  out  that 
information.  These  codes  are  for  our  use  to 
Insure  that  bread  is  fresh.  It  is  a  matter  of 
policy  not  to  give  out  the  coding  system,  not 
even  to  our  customers." 

Another  bakery  insisted  that  I  call  the 
chief  legal  counsel  for  his  bakery  in  New  York 
City. 

However,  the  bakery  manager  for  Wegman's 
wae  kind  enough  to  explain  the  color  coding 
system  in  use  for  Wegman-baked  white 
bread.  (Special  variety  breads  have  varying 
codes).  Their  code  is  as  follows: 

Monday,  red  twist:  Tuesday,  white;  Wed- 
nesday, blue;  Thursday,  yellow;  Friday, 
orange.  Consumer  reporters  in  Detroit  and 
Las  Angeles  report  that  exact  same  codes  are 
in  use  in  those  cities,  so  the  code  probably 
is  in  general  use  here. 

Code  dating  gets  more  complex  as  we  move 
down  the  supernvarket  aisle.  Consider 
0506HM  on  a  package  of  Food  Club  (Star 
market)  sliced  country  swlss  cheese.  A  Star 
executive,  who  helped  me  unscramble  the 
code,  noted  that  this  was  another  variation 
on  the  four  digit-type  code. 

The  first  two  numbers  Indicate  the 
month — May  in  this  case — and  the  second 
two,  the  date,  or  the  sixth.  In  plain  language, 
this  cheese  1*  good  until  May  6.  The  letters 
indicate  the  factory  where  the  cheese  was 
produced. 

Calendar  day  of  the  year  dating  is  sure  to 
stump  the  uninitiated.  For  Instance,  try 
029GO  on  a  10-oz.  package  of  Kraft  Cracker 
Barrel  Cheddar  cheese.  Think  hard. 

The  first  three  digits  are  for  the  day  of  the 
year  starting  with  001  for  Jan.  1  and  the  last 
digit  is  the  last  digit  of  the  year.  This  trans- 
lates into  Jan.  39.  1970,  the  date  the  cheese 
was  packed.  The  O  stands  for  the  plant. 

Calendar  subtraction  can  stump  the  ex- 
perts. You  may  find  a  66  stamped  on  a  prod- 
uct. That's  not  May  8  or  November  (by  add- 
ing the  two  numbers  to  get  the  1 1th  month) . 
It  nkSfins  you  have  to  arubtraot  56  from  366  to 
arrive  at  the  fact  that  the  product  was 
pctckaged  on  the  309th  day  of  the  year.  Or 
mayt>e  that  was  the  date  the  product  should 


be  removed  from  the  shelf.  Frequently  store 
managers  are  woefully  Ignorant  of  oode  dat- 
ing translations.  And  even  If  they  can  read 
the  code,  someUmee  It's  hard  to  decide  it 
the  date  is  a  package  date  or  a  "pull  date", 
the  date  the  Item  should  be  removed  from 
the  shelf. 

Certain  salad  dressings  and  many  vegetable 
oils  use  slash  mark  cuts  on  the  edges  of 
labels  to  indicate  dates.  Beer  bottles  also 
carry  this  type  of  code.  I  called  Genesee 
Brewery  to  ask  what  all  the  marks  meant 
and  quickly  found  out. 

On  the  left  side  of  the  label  were  nine  slash 
marks.  I  learned  that  this  code  indicated  the 
day  of  the  year  the  bottle  was  filled.  The 
first  series  of  three  indicated  300,  the  next 
series  of  four  marks  indicated  40  and  the 
last  series  of  one  small  mark  and  a  fat  one 
indicated  six,  which  all  added  up  to  346,  the 
day  in  1969  the  bottle  was  filled. 

The  first  series  is  a  "hundreds"  series,  the 
second  is  for  tenths  and  the  last  series  is  for 
single  number.  Double  width  slash  marks 
indicate  five. 

A  Genesee  executive  said,  "We  want  our 
customers  to  know  the  age  of  our  beer  .  .  . 
we  have  nothing  to  hide."  He  explained  that 
it  was  "almost  impossible"  to  stamp  the  date 
on  the  labels  because  of  the  volume  of  bottles 
handled. 

"We  use  these  slash  marks  because  they 
are  cut  by  the  thousands  at  a  time  and  It  is 
far  more  economical,"  he  said. 

The  shelf  life  of  domestic  beer  is  around 
six  months  and  Genesee  says  any  beer  that  is 
still  in  the  case  by  that  time  is  pulled  out  of 
sale. 

Then  I  came  upon  a  package  of  Borden's 
Camembert  cheese  which  bore  the  simple 
printing  "Apr.  9,"  the  date  the  cheese  is  to 
be  removed  from  the  shelf.  Simple?  Most 
consumer  advocates  are  seeking  legislation  to 
require  most  of  all  perishable  items  to  be  la- 
beled in  this  simple  fashion. 

Rep.  Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal  of  Long  Island 
Is  presently  conducting  a  formal  study  of 
code  dating  with  a  view  to  hearings  on  the 
matter  before  his  special  consumer  inquiry 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  A  staff  member  said,  "We've 
had  complaints  from  a  fairly  sizable  number 
of  consumers  that  they  have  purchased  food 
products  which  have  gone  bad  shortly  after 
purchase  because  they  were  left  on  the  shelf 
too  long.  We've  had  some  meetings  with  in- 
dustry and  food  manufacturers  have  ac- 
knowledged that  there  Is  a  problem. 

"I  don't  know  why,  but  some  of  these 
manufacturers  guard  their  codes  as  secretly 
as  the  CIA  guards  its  codes." 


IF^cwn  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch, 
March  29,  1970) 
Buying  Sleuth  Cracks  Pood  "Pull"  Code — 
A   Special   Report   on   the    Methods   of 
Pood  Coding 

(By  Estelle  Jackson) 

Ever  wonder  how  fresh  the  food  you  buy 
really  is?  Ever  suspect  that  the  food  you're 
eating  may  have  been  standing  overly  long 
on  the  grocery  shelf  7 

The  answer  to  your  question  Is  probably 
marked  right  on  your  grocery  packages. 

Most  perishable  food  products  found  in 
supermarkets  are  marked  with  a  date,  either 
the  date  of  pacliaging  or  the  date  the  item 
Is  to  be  withdrawn  or  "pulled"  from  the  store 
counter  or  shelf. 

The  problem  Is  that  most  of  the  dates  are 
In  code — and  most  of  the  codes  are  secret. 

What's  more,  the  food  Industry  prefers  to 
keep  them  that  way.  Industry  spokesmen  say 
that  codes  help  food  retailers  g^uarantee  fresh 
food  for  the  ciistomera,  but  they  maintain 
that  the  codes  are  not  the  customers'  busi- 
ness. 

Many  housewives  have  long  realieed  that 
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older  merchandise  is  placed  in  the  front  of 
the  counter,  so  that  It  will  move  out  of  the 

store  first. 

EICNinCANCE    or    NUMBERS 

But  what  is  the  significance  of  the  numbers 
marked  in  purple  or  black  on  the  undersides 
of  boxes  and  cana? 

In  an  effort  to  find  the  answer,  I  visited 
stores  of  several  supermarket  chains  in  Rich- 
mond during  the  past  several  weeks.  I  found 
some  help  and  encountered  some  resistance. 
But  I  did  man€ige  to  crack  quitte  a  few  codes. 

A  carton  of  potato  salad,  one  of  my  first 
targets,  was  coded  in  a  fairly  common,  but 
baffling,  manner.  The  numbers  on  the  under- 
side of  the  container  read  2081.  The  manager 
of  the  store  told  me  to  add  the  first  and  last 
numerals  together  to  learn  the  month — ^the 
third  month,  March.  The  "08"  represented 
the  day  of  the  month,  he  said.  So.  I  con- 
cluded, the  package  should  be  pulled  March  8. 

'Is  that  package  still  back  there  on  the 
counter?"  suddenly  asked  the  manager,  and 
he  Look  off  as  though  both  Virginia  H.  Knauer 
and  Ralph  Nader  were  in  hot  pursuit.  The 
date,  you  see,  was  March  11. 

During  my  days  of  sleuthing,  there  were 
times  of  great  excitement,  like  the  day  I 
cracked  the  codes  for  two  brands  of  bread 
on  my  seventh  visit  to  a  bakery  department. 

The  bread  is  coded  by  means  of  colored 
plastic  ties  on  the  ends  of  the  loaves.  A  bak- 
ery department  clerk  told  me  that  both  bak- 
eries delivered  every  day  except  Wednesday. 
Therefore.  I  was  able  to  figure  out  their  color 
coding  for  delivery  days;  one  bakery  had  red 
for  Monday;  yellow,  Tuesday;  or€Uige,  Thurs- 
day; green,  Friday;  and  white,  Saturday.  The 
other  bread  was  coded  as  follows;  red,  Mon- 
day; white.  Tuesday;  yellow.  Thursday; 
orange,  Friday;    and  green,  Saturday, 

MILD    DEPRESSION 

Tliere  were  also  times  of  mild  depression, 
as  when  I  thought  I  would  never  be  able  to 
decode  the  meat  symbols  in  one  store.  It  was 
a  Monday,  and  the  code  on  the  meat  package 
label  simply  read,  "AA."  A  clerk  came  to  my 
aid,  although  very  reluctantly  ("I'm  not  sup- 
posed to  tell  this  to  anyone")  by  explaining 
that  the  second  "A"  stood  for  Monday,  "B" 
would  be  Tuesday  and  so  on.  The  first  "A"  re- 
ferred to  the  current  week,  which  was  the 
week  of  March  1 6. 

Meat  codes  vary  from  chain  to  chain.  They 
vary  from  store  to  store  within  the  same 
cliaiii.  They  even  vary  within  the  same  store 
of  the  same  chain. 

A  friendly  meat  department  manager  at 
one  store  freely  explained  his  coding  system 
to  me.  Fresh  meats  were  marked  "23."  The 
"2"  stood  for  the  man  who  wrapped  the  meat, 
my  Informant  said,  and  the  "3"  represented 
the  day  of  the  week — Wednesday — the  meat 
was  wrapped. 

Another  store  also  had  a  simple  coding 
system-^or  so  it  seemed  after  a  butcher 
explained  it.  The  meat  is  coded  by  the  day 
It's  wrapped.  "3M"  stands  for  the  third 
Monday  of  the  month,  "ST"  the  third  Tues- 
day, and  so  forth. 

The  chicken  at  one  chain  was  another 
roadblock  for  a  code-breaker.  A  meat -cutter 
at  one  store  denied  any  knowledge  of  the 
meaning  of  markings  on  chicken  packed  out- 
side Ills  store. 

"We  have  our  own  coding  system,  and  I 
don't  know  what  these  packages  mean,"  he 
said.  But  the  meat  manager  of  another 
store  told  me  all  of  the  chain's  meats  and 
chickens  are  coded  by  their  expiration  dates. 

Fresh  meat  with  a  oode  reading  "311,"  for 
example.  Is  to  be  pulled  on  the  3l8t  day  of 
the  month.  The  last  digit  in  tbe  three-figure 
series  represents  the  wrapper.  A  mysterious 
chicken  package  turned'  out  to  have  another 
code :  a  package  that  reads  F17  will  be  pulled 
on  the  17th.  The  "F"  represents  the  wrapper. 

MILK    CARTON    CODE 

Finding  the  codes  on  a  milk  carton  can  be 
a  strain  on  the  eyes,  as  they  are  usually 


embossed  colorlessly  on  the  Up  of  the  wax 
container.  Most  milk  is  coded  by  pull  date — 
"31"  would  indicate  the  carton  will  be  with- 
drawn on  the  31st.  One  brand  codes  by  the 
bottling  date,  a  dellveryman  told  me.  A  letter 
represents  the  week,  and  a  number  indicates 
the  day.  "B4"  means  the  fourth  day  of  the 
second  full  week  of  the  month,  for  example. 

There  were  few  codes  to  break  in  the  pro- 
.  duce  department.  Pew  fruits  and  vegetables 
are  coded,  since  grocers  theorize  that  the 
merchandise  turns  over  rapidly,  eliminating 
the  need  for  time  markings.  A  bag  of  kale 
was  stamped  3A11,  and  a  clerk  told  me  that 
meant  that  the  packing  date  was  March  11, 
1970.  The  "A"  represented  this  year,  he  said. 
At  another  store,  the  produce  manager  told 
me  an  "04"  marked  on  a  package  of  celery 
hearts  Indicated  March  4  was  the  packing 
date.  Bags  of  carrots  had  numbered  tags  tied 
around  their  openings,  and  the  same  produce 
manager  said  these  numbers — "5"  and 
"14" — meant  the  packing  day  was  March  5 
or  March  14. 

Eggs  packed  in  cartons  generally  bore  clear 
markings  of  their  expiration  dates.  "Exp.  3 
16"  or  "Exp.  March  1-6"  had  a  message  loud 
and  clear.  To  a  decoder  whose  head  had  be- 
gun to  whirl  slightly,  refrigerated  baking 
powder  biscuits  and  other  packaged  roUs 
were  also  a  relief — as  their  cans  were  im- 
printed clearly  on  the  metal  ends  with  ex- 
piration dates,  sometimes  by  numbers,  as  in 
"324,"   or,   more   explicitly,   by   "March   24." 

Codes  can  contain  more  than  dates.  Some 
codes  also  contain  symbols  representing 
cities,  packing  plants,  vat  numbers  and  even 
shift  numbers.  Processors  say  this  must  be 
done  to  identify  specific  batches  for  checking 
the  validity  of  consumer  compla:nts.  as  in 
cases  where  food  products  must  be  r<»called. 

One  coding  system  uses  the  numbers  1  to 
365  to  indicate  the  day  of  the  year  the  food 
is  packaged  or  to  be  withdrawn.  The  marks 
W3327  on  one  dairy  product  means  the  food 
was  packaged  on  the  327lh  day  of  the  year. 
The  W3  is  a  quality  control  indicator. 

LETTER    CODES 

Letter  codes  can  really  be  perplexing.  One 
technique  is  to  employ  a  six-letter  word,  like 
NEWARK,  In  which  no  letters  are  repeated. 
Using  NEWARK,  an  "N"  could  represent 
Monday,  "E"  Tuesday  and  so  forth.  Some 
manufacturers  prefer  a  10-letter  code,  using  a 
word  combination  like  NOURISH  EAT.  When 
they  reach  the  end  of  the  10-day  cycle  with 
a  "T,"  they  can  simply  start  all  over  again 
with  an  "N." 

Easily  understood  codes,  in  which  the  petck- 
aglng  or  expiration  dates  are  written  In 
plain  English,  fall  Into  the  category  of  "open 
coding.  " 

\  And  open  coding  is  what  various  consumer 
organizations  want.  It  would  be  mandatory 
if  a  bill  now  before  Congress  Is  passed. 

Rep.  Leonard  Parbstein  (D-N.Y.)  Is  the 
author  of  the  bill,  an  amendment  to  the  Fair 
Labeling  and  Packaging  Act,  which  would 
make  open  coding  on  all  packages  and  cans 
mandatory.  The  bill,  which  has  47  sponsors 
in  congress,  includes  provisions  for  open  dat- 
ing by  uniformly  using  the  products  "pull" 
or  expiration  date. 

Preliminary  results  of  surveys  made  for 
Parbstein's  office  by  women  investigators  in 
the  Washington  area  were  disclosed  by  Ellis 
Levin,  the  congressman's  legislative  assistant. 

"Everything  sold  is  not  stale,  but  a  signifi- 
cant amount  of  food  Is  older  than  the  codes 
say  it  should  be,"  said  Levin.  "WeYe  finding 
this  especially  in  milk,  bread  and  meat.  The 
greatest  abuse  Is  in  low  Income  areas.  How- 
ever, middle-Income  area  housewives  are  con- 
cerned, too,  about  paying  a  lot  of  money  for 
stale  food." 

A  number  of  consumer  organizations  are 
committed  to  the  principle  of  open  coding. 
Consumers  Union,  the  nonprofit  product 
testing  organization  has  repeatedly  urged 
compulsory  dating  in  closely  legible  form 
on  perishable  foods. 


Pood  industry  spokesmen  maintain  that 
open  coding  would  add  to  the  cost  of  food 
and  contend  It  is  not  necessary  because  the 
purpose  of  coding  is  to  help  stores  rotate 
products. 

S.  Prank  Straus,  executive  vice  president 
of  the  Virginia  Pood  Dealers  Association,  says 
that  coding  would  "create  more  problems 
than  It  solves,  and  would  destroy  the  basic 
food  store  principle  of  first  merchandise  in, 
first  out.  Consequently,  prices  would  rise." 

NEWEST    AND    FRESHEST 

"Housewives  would  buy  things  with  the 
newest  and  freshest  dates,"  he  said.  "The  last 
merchandise  in  would  be  the  first  out.  This 
would  create  a  vast  problem  in  that  much 
merchandise  would  have  to  be  destroyed  and 
credited.  Imagine  what  that  would  do  to  the 
cost  of  food. 

"Housewives  would  paw  through  the  food, 
looking  for  the  newest,  and  we  would  have 
a  terrible  mess  .  .  .  It's  Just  not  a  rea!  prac- 
tical approach  to  achieve  what  they  want  to 
achieve." 

Straus  continued,  "Everybody  makes  mis- 
takes. And  if  once  in  a  while  you  do  find 
food  that  Isn't  quite  fresh,  you  take  It  back 
and  get  your  money  back.  I  doubt  if  we  can 
outlaw  errors  by  passing  a  law  In  Congress." 

An  official  of  the  Virginia  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Commerce  also  questioned 
the  benefits  to  the  consumer  of  open  coding 
of  perishable  food.  The  department  has  no 
Jurisdiction  over  coding. 

Proponents  of  open  coding  counter  In- 
dustry arguments  by  saying  that  open  dating 
would  not  be  an  extra  cost,  since  the  industry 
Is  already  coding  food.  They  argue  that  c^en 
dating  has  existed  for  years  in  some  European 
countries. 

[Prom  the  State  Press,  April  7.  1970] 

This  Private  Ete  Spys  Spoiled  Food 

(By  BUI  Young) 

Fast  cars.  Fast  women.  Imminent  danger. 
A  murder,  rape  or  a  theft  of  the  Queen's 
Jewels.  Right  there  is  enough — quite 
enough — to  serve  as  a  season's  material,  with 
variations,  for  a  television  show  about  a  pri- 
vate investigator. 

But  then  there's  the  case  of  Arthur  Mc- 
Brayer. 

McBrayer,  a  pi%law  student  and  candidate 
for  state  senator,  is  a  private  detective. 

This  private  detective  drives  a  1952  Chevy, 
which  Is  not  exceptionally  fast,  has  a  family 
and  is  not  in  any  partlciilar  danger. 

Milk,  bread  and  other  perishable  foods  are 
the  targets  of  McBrayer's  investigation. 

True,  this  may  be  disillusioning  to  a  gen- 
eration that  grew  up  with  77  Sunset  Strip 
and  watched  the  tides  go  in  and  out  for 
Troy  Donahue  at  Surfsidp  Si::. 

Yet,  McBrayer's  investigation  into  a  couple 
of  food  stores  in  South  Phoenix  has  iiLspired 
The  Arizona  Republic  to  run  a  series,  the 
first  story  appeared  Thursday,  on  the  sale 
of  bad  merchandise,  especially  perishables,  in 
Valley  .=torcs. 

The  understaffed  State  Health  Depart- 
ment Is  seemingly  unable  to  control  the 
situation.  McBrayer  quoted  them  as  saying. 
"We  hf.ve  no  one  working  on  Pure  Feed  Con- 
trol. We  handle  emergency  cases  only." 

McBrayer  feels  the  discovery  -if  unhealthy 
food  conditions  in  South  Phoenix  may  indi- 
cate a  Valley-wide  problem,  including  Tempe. 

"Arizona  State  students  are  possibly  the 
most  uneducated  consumers."  McBrayer  said. 
"Many  are  away  from  home  for  the  first  time 
and  many  are  on  limited  budgets." 

Last  Thursday,  McBrayer  went  to  two 
Temi>e  food  stores.  At  a  surplus  bread  store. 
a  loaf  of  bread  was  fourid  with  the  letter 
"d"  on  it.  The  "d"  means  that  this  loaf  was 
baked  on  a  Friday.  State  law  requires  that 
any  brecul  sold  over  three  days  old  must  be 
labeled  "stale." 

"'nils  is  an  example  of  state  laws  not  being 
enforced,"  McBrayer  said.  "I  hope  someday 
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the  actual  date  of  the  day  a  looU  product 
should  be  pulled  from  the  market  will  be 
clearly  written  on  the  package." 

(Prom  Newsday,  April  9,  1970) 
Stale  Pood  Sold,  Lawmaker  Says 
Washington — Rep.  Leonard  Parbsteln  (D- 
Manhattan)  said  today  that  two  recent  sur- 
veys of  supermarket  practices  show  that  con- 
sumers are  sold  food  that  Is  stale  and  unfit 
for  human  consumption. 

Surveys  conducted  by  his  own  staff  and  by 
the  Democratic  Central  Committee  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C..  showed,  he  said  at  a  press  con- 
ference, that  15  of  18  supermarkets  here 
belonging  to  the  Safeway,  A&P  and  Giant 
food  chains  were  found  to  be  selling  stale 
food.  Staff  shoppjers  checked  10  items,  in- 
cluding milk,  eggs,  cottage  cheese,  chicken 
and  bread,  and  found  that  seven  stores  had 
one  stale  item  and  eight  had  between  two 
and  five.  Two  successive  trips  to  one  store 
yielded  $100  worth  of  stale  items.  The  stale- 
ness  was  determined  by  checking  each  item 
for  the  code  numbers  which  Instruct  store 
managers  when  a  product  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  shelves  because  It  is  no 
longer  fresh. 

"The  results  of  the  two  surveys  demon- 
strated that  many  of  the  current  food  codes 
are  subjectively  determined  and  provide  the 
consumer  with  little  if  any  guarantee  of  food 
freshness,"  Parbsteln  said.  "One  store  man- 
ager said  he  Igrnored  the  codes  and  removed 
poultry  from  the  shelves  when  it  began  to 
smell  or  changed  color  or  developed  g^rowths." 
Parbsteln  said  he  believed  that  such  practices 
were  common  in  all  areas  of  the  country. 
"This  means,"  he  said,  "that  the  consumer  is 
getting  food  that  Is  unfit  for  human  con- 
sumption, that  has  lost  nutritional  value, 
smells  and  tastes  bad  or  Is  unhealthy." 

Stale  items  were  found  In  stores  regardless 
of  the  Income  levels  of  nearby  neighborhoods, 
he  said. 

Clarence  Adamy.  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Food  Chains,  said  that  Parb- 
stein's  stirveys  "do  not  make  sense."  He  said, 
"There  Is  no  reason  for  us  to  want  to  sell 
stale  stuff,  because  the  only  way  we  can  keep 
our  customer.^  is  to  sell  fresh  goods.  It's  very 
seldom  a  problem."  Adamy  denied  that  any 
health  haz.ird  existed. 

Parbsteln  Introduced  legislation  last  fall  to 
require  food  packages  to  be  marked  clearly 
with  the  cutoff  date  for  freshness.  Pood  pack- 
ages are  ma  iked  with  such  "pull  dates,"  as 
they  are  called,  but  only  in  the  form  of  codes 
wht?h  can  be  read  by  store  personnel.  Parb- 
stein'8  staff  was  able  to  decode  the  dates  on 
the  item.s  checked  (which  were  all  store 
brands)  but  was  unable,  for  example,  to  fig- 
ure out  the  10-dlgit  code  numbers  on  Kel- 
logg's  Corn  Plakes. 

Adamy  said  that  he  opposed  the  legisla- 
tion, which  is  expected  to^be  the  subject  of 
hearings  soon.  "It  would  create  an  Immense 
amount  of  waste,"  he  said,  "because  custom- 
ers would  pick  out  only  the  freshest  items 
to  buy,  and  that  would  Increase  the  cost  to 
everyone." 


Spokesmen  for  all  three  chains  were  candid 
about  the  codes — but  occasionally  were  baf- 
fled themselves.  One  executive  was  a  month 
behind  the  times  and  didn't  know  his  stores 
had  changed  codes. 

,  And  in  one  center  city  market,  a  novice 
detected  packages  of  luncheon  meat  that 
should  have  been  pulled  from  the  shelf  a 
week  before. 

Why  bother  with  it  all?  Code-cracking  is  a 
way  you  can  make  sure  the  product  you're 
buying  hasn't  outlived  the  grocery  shelf  life 
and  won't  go  bad  the  day  you  get  it  home.' 
That  knowledge  is  particularly  useful  If 
you're  buying  an  Item  you  dont  plan  to  use 
for  a  week  or  so. 

Virtually  every  naUonal  name-brand  prod- 
uct goes  by  Its  own  code— resulting  in  a 
maze  of  cryptic  symbols.  Loca4  stores  add 
their  own  codes.  In  addition,  after  you  crack 
a  code  there's  the  problem  of  figuring  out 
whether  it  was  the  date  it  went  on,  or 
should  be  taken  off  the  shelf.  But  to  start 
your  translations,  here  are  the  codes  put  on 
Items  in  the  local  chains. 

If  you're  shopping  Penn  Pruit,  you  should 
know  about  their  perishable  code.  You'll  find 
It  on  produce  and  meat  items  particularly 

m^^f  "f^  \^-  ^-  ^-  ^'  ^-  G.  H,  J  and  AK  to 

ndlcate  the  first  ten  days  of  the  month-in 

that  order.  You're  right,  the  letter  I  is  left 


bottled 
was  put 
means 
means  it 


(Prom  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
Apr.  12,  1970) 
How  To  Know  Whethek  You're  Buting 
Fresh  Pood 
(By  Carol  Schlageter) 
It's  a  little  like  playing  spy. 
Your  mission:  To  crack  the  codes  that  tell 
the  age  of  products  on  the  grocery  store  shelf. 
The  codes  are  on  slews  of  products,  and  range 
from  simple  to  nearly  Pentagon-proof. 

Men  at  the  three  major  Philadelphia  chains 
contacted — Peon  Fruit,  A&P  and  Acme — say 
they  don't  see  what  all  the  secrecy  is  about 
anyhow.  Snorted  one:  "I  dont  know  why  in 
God's  world  we  don't  put  4-14-70.  because 
It  would  ease  the  problem  with  everybody." 


f  Jl.  ^^  "^""^  ^"-  '^^y^'  'h^y  put  an  A  in 
rt?J^  .^  ^"^"^  ^*"^'"-  ^^  ^<>'-  the  third  ten 
days  they  put  a  B  in  front  of  every  letter  If 
the  code  on  your  hamburger  or 
orange  Juice  says  A,  that  meajis  It 
out  the  first  day  of  the  month,  AA 
it  was  put  out  the  llth  and 
was  put  out  the  21st. 

There's  another  little  matter  to  contend 
with— sometimes  on  meats  a  K  is  put  before 
the  code.  In  that  case,  ignore  the  K  and  pro- 
ceed. 

B-R-E-A-Dt  is  the  secret  to  freshness  on 
Penn  Fruit's  own  brand  goods.  If  there's  no 
code  letter  on  the  label,  that  means  it  went 
on  the  shelf  Monday,  B  stands  for  Tuesday, 
R  for  Wednesday  and  E.  A  and  D  for  Thurs- 
day, Friday  and  Saturday  in  that  order. 

When  It  comes  to  Penn  Fruit's  milk,  get 
out  your  bifocals.  The  dates  are  pressed,'  not 
printed,  Into  the  wax  at  the  top  of  the  carton. 

The  niunbers  413  means — you  guessed   it 

that  the  shelf  life  expires  April  13. 

LUNCHION    MEAT 

At  the  top  of  Oscar  Mayer  brand  lunch- 
eon meat  you'll  find  a  number.  The  26  means 
it's  good  until  the  26th  of  the  month  . 
good  for  the  grocery  shelf,  that  is. 

The  expiration  dates  refer  to  grocery  shelf 
life — and  are  based  on  the  idea  that  you'll 
be  keeping  most  things  at  home  for  addi- 
tional refrigerator  life.  For  example,  milk  is 
good  8e\-eral  weeks— 22  days,  one  grocer 
said — after  the  grocery  date  expires. 

So  much  for  the  easy  codes.  A  Penn 
Maid  Cottage  Cheese  container  had  A2102 
stamped  on  the  bottom.  Forget  about  that 
A.  Add  the  next  two  digits  and  you  get  3. 
That  stands  for  the  third  month — March. 
Reverse  the  next  two  digits  and  you  get  20. 
That  means  it  went  on  the  shelf  the  20th 
day  of  March. 


lish.  Items  including  hair  colorings,  dinner 
rolls  in  tubes  and  an  occasional  cheese  wear 
their  expiration  dates  proudly. 

SINGLE     CODE 

At  A  &  P,  Ann  Page  products — Including 
some  185  items  from  meat  tenderizer  to 
mayonnaise — have  a  single  code.  That  3B2 
on  the  tenderizer,  for  example,  means  March 
2,  1971 — the  date  the  product  should  be 
taken  from  the  sheU,  The  3  stands  for  1971 
(1970  is  A  imder  a  system  using  A  through 
J  to  denote  each  year  in  the  decade)  and 
the  2  stands  for  the  day  of  the  month. 

A&P  milk  Is  coded  the  same  way — the 
4A13  pressed  Into  the  waxy  carton  top  means 
the  grocery  shelf  life  expires  April  13. 

HIIAL    DAT 

Items  like  bread,  cake  and  cupcakes  have 
a  code  on  the  label— say  0409.  It  stands  for 
the  fourth  month,  ninth  day^and  April  9 
was  tj)e  date  marking  the  end  of  the  sheU 
life. 

Items  including  coffeecake 
the  day — the  real  day  such 
day"— printed  on  the  label. 

A&P  doesn't  code  meat  because, 
man  said,  "meat  gives  Itself  away"  by  its  ap- 
pearance. "If  you  don't  have  a  bright  red 
color  you  have  an  old  piece  of  meat."  If 
you  do  spot  a  number  on  the  label  of  A&P 
meat,  it  identifies  the  meat  man  who  pack- 
aged It.  Produce  also  is  uncoded  at  A  &  P, 
under  the  theory  that  its  freshness  speaks 
for  itself. 

At  Acme,  pre-packaged  meats  such  as 
luncheon  loaf  and  dried  beef  have  a  four- 
digit  code.  The  secret  to  unraveling  it  Is  to 
add  the  first  and  last  digits  to  come  up  with 
the  month  and  the  middle  ones  to  get  the 
date.  If  the  code  reads  4041,  the  month  is  the 
fifth.  May,  and  the  date  is  the  4th.  And  May 
4  is  the  expiration  date. 


or 

as 


pie    have 
"Wednes- 

a  spokes- 


couldn't  translate 

There  were  others  that  the  Penn  Fruit  man 
cotUdn't  translate.  He  pointed  to  a  Jar  of 
salad  dressing  coded  0044K.  "I  have  to  de- 
pend on  the  Pfelffer  salesman  to  pull  it  off 
the  shelf  on  time,"  he  said, 

"There's  no  excuse  to  have  something  go 
stale  on  my  shelves."  he  added,  explaining 
that  most  companies  will  give  a  market  full 
refund  for  products  that  live  on  the  shelf 
to  old  a^e. 

He  favors  what  some  products  already  do 
and  what  legislation  introduced  in  Congress 
would  have  all  products  do:  Tell  it  in  Eng- 


DECODER    SURPRISED 

One  novice  decoder  was  in  for  a  surprise 
with  Acme's  own  Lancaster  brand  olive 
luncheon  loaf.  At  least  a  dozen/packages  of 
the  product  on  shelves  of  the  store  at  15th 
and  Spruce  sts.  bore  the  expiration  code 
2012  last  Wednesday.  That  means,  shelf  life 
had  expired  April  1 — or  eight  days  before  the 
shopper  cracked  the  code. 

The  reactlorf  of  a  meat  section  employe  at 
the  store  was  that  the  code  isn't  always  ac- 
curate— that  the  luncheon  meat  had  come  in 
that  same  morning.  The  reaction  of  an  ex- 
ecutive at  Acme  headquarters  was  "I'm  quite 
embarrassed — or  chained."  He  said  a 
quality  control  man  was  on  the  way  down  to 
check  It.  and  said  that  even  if  meat  Is 
coded  wrong  It  will  be  removed  from  the 
shelf  on  a  better-safe-than-sorry  basis. 

Acme's  own  meat,  like  A&P's,  isn't  dated  on 
the  grounds  that  "onces  the  bloom  gets  off" 
it  gives  Itself  away.  If  you  see  letters  on  the 
meat  label,  they's  the  initials  of  the  meat 
man  who  packaged  it. 

twist  op  wrist 

Acme's  own  bread  is  closed  and  coded  with 
a  twist  of  the  wrist.  Those  twists  are  color 
coded:  Red,  white,  blue,  green  yellow  and 
black  for  Monday  through  Saturday  In  that 
order. 

Produce,  including  apples  in  see-through 
cellophane  packages,  has  a  code  on  the  price 
tag  Indicating  expiration  date — A  through 
P  for  Monday  through  Satiu-day.  And  the 
Virginia  Lee  baked  goods  line  is  coded  with  a 
P  (for  Philadelphia)  and  a  number  from 
1  to  31  indicating  the  day  of  the  month  it 
should  be  removed  from  the  shelf. 

A  milk  oarton  with  0411  pressed  into  the 
wax  has  a  shelf  life  ending  April  11. 

And.  said  an  Acme  spokesman,  they're 
working  on  a  flve-dlglt  oode:  l»-31-0  wotUd 
mean,  simply,  March  31,  1970.  Some  of  their 
cheeses  already  are  dated  6-23-70  In  a  similar 
approach. 

Said  the  Acme  spokesman: 
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"Tou  don't  sell  a  cvistomer  stale  mer- 
chandise more  than  twice.  He  Just  wont  oome 
back." 

If  youTe  ready  to  try  your  hand  at  crack- 
ing a  code  at  the  supermarket,  the  first  step 
is  easy:  Ask. 

[From  the  Denver  Post,  April  13.  1970] 
So  THAT'S  How  the  Cookie  Crumbles 

Some  consvuner  problems  have  such  ob- 
vious solutions  that  their  existence  seems 
ridiculous.  Take  the  matter  of  stale  food. 
Why  can't  produce  be  labeled  with  the  date 
beyond  which  it's  no  longer  fresh? 

The  fact  is  that  many  major  chain  stores 
do  date  their  food — but  in  code  to  keep  it 
a  secret  from  the  Innocent  shopper. 

Rep.  Leonard  Parbsteln,  D-N.Y..  has  in- 
troduced a  bin — ^wlth  44  co-sponsors — that 
woTild  require  food  to  be  marked  clearly  with 
the  last  day  it's  safe  to  eat  or  aesthetically 
pleasing. 

Parbstein's  legislative  assistant,  Ellis  Levin, 
told  The  Poet  that  the  National  Association 
of  Pood  Chains  defends  the  codes  as  an 
economy  measure:  If  they  can't  sell  aging 
food,  prices  will  go  up.  But  impartial  mar- 
keting experts  say  that  experienced  store 
managers  know  how  much  they  caa  sell  of 
each  item.  Overstocking  Is  due  to  incompe- 
tence, which  the  public  shouldn't  have  to 
pay  for. 

There's  no  consistent  national  coding  sys- 
tem. Some  chains  mark  the  "pull"  date,  when 
food  should  be  taken  off  the  shelf.  Others, 
use  the  "push"  date,  when  It  was  packaged. 
Parbstein's  office  reports  that  many  stores 
Ignore  the  codes,  and  some  even  repackage 
food  that's  out  of  date  but  still  looks  and 
smells  palatable.  A  buyer  who  plans  to  serve 
it  later  In  the  week  is  out  of  luck. 

Levin  and  others  studying  the  problem 
broke  some  codes,  and  found  a  complex  vari- 
ety. A  major  chain  embosses  the  simplest  one 
on  Its  milk  and  egg  cartons.  If  you  see  "409." 
the  "push"  date  is  April  9.  (Another  chain 
marks  the  "pull"  date.)  On  the  inside  over- 
lap of  the  hamburger  wrapper  at  the  same 
store,  "00094"  means  April  9  again — reading 
this  time  from  the  right. 

Meat  varies  from  store  to  store  even  with- 
in the  same  company.  The  ghettos  predict- 
ably get  the  worst  bargain — 12  days  of  shelf 
life  Isn't  unus^ial.  But  Levin  stresses  that 
abuse  is  universal;  in  a  store  patronized  by 
congressmen,  he  bought  bologna  that  should 
have  been  disposed  of  a  month  earlier. 

Parbsteln  has  received  nation-wide  sup- 
port for  his  bill,  and  not  Just  from  consum- 
ers. A  member  of  a  small  food  store  associa- 
tion said  he  and  his  colleagues  were  inter- 
ested because  the  big  outfits  won't  explain 
their  codes  to  them.  These  merchants,  un- 
bllshfully  ignorant  like  the  rest  of  us,  often 
get  stuck  with  stale  food.  Let's  hope  plain 
English  wins  the  day. 


IProm  the  New  R«pubUc,  Apr.  25,  19701 
Smell  It,  Then  Sell  It 

Supermarkets  depend  for  their  profits  on 
clearing  the  shelves  of  merchandise  whether 
~lt  Is  fresh  or  not.  Store  managers  get  bonuses 
for  high  turnover  and  are  docked  when  they 
have  to  throw  away  bad  meat  or  return  goods 
whose  shelf  life  has  elapsed.  Unsold  food  Is 
money  lost,  so  it  is  to  their  advantage  to  sell 
everything.  Grocers,  therefore,  customarily 
put  fresh  merchandise  behind  the  older  stock 
on  the  shelves.  And  they  keep  the  true  age 
of  foods  a  carefully  guarded  secret  so  that 
customers  can't  discern  freshness  for  them- 
selves. Nearly  all  food  products  are  coded  In 
some  way  to  show  their  shelf  life,  the  date 
beyond  which  they  are  unsafe  to  eat,  or  the 
date  they  were  packaged. 

The  number  "606"  on  a  carton  of  milk  In 
one  store,  for  Instance,  means  that  the  milk 


should  not  be  offered  for  sale  after  June  6. 
The  code  "5121"  tells  when  a  package  of  ham- 
burger will  likely  be  rotten.  (Add  the  first 
and  last  digits  to  get  the  month;  the  middle 
digits  represent  the  day.  The  expiration  date 
on  the  ground  meat  Is  June  12.)  The  codes 
get  complicated.  The  number  "031"  on  pork 
chops  in  the  store  may  Indicate  that  they 
will  be  good  until  the  first  of  the  month  and 
.that  they  were  packed  at  3:00  p.m.  May  30 
on  a  carton  of  eggs  reveals  that  they  were 
packed  on  that  date;  their  shelf  life  Is  seven 
days.  A  red  mark  on  a  loaf  of  bread  means  It 
was  baked  on  a  Monday  or  a  Thursday.  White 
means  Tuesday  or  Friday.  Blue  signifies 
Wednesday  or  Saturday.  "6029"  on 'bologna 
means  it  was  processed  by  packer  number  9 
and  that  it  should  not  be  sold  after  June  2. 

The  codes  vary  from  product  to  product 
and  store  to  store,  even  within  a  chain,  and 
grocers  claim  that  sometimes  even  they  are 
In  the  dark  about  what  the  cryptic  messages 
mean.  In  such  cases  manufacturers'  or  dis- 
tributors' representatives  come  around  now 
and  then  to  decipher  the  codes  and.  presum- 
ably, remove  the  old  stuff  from  the  store. 

The  food  Industry  does  not  want  custo- 
mers understanding  the  codes,  because  then 
.it  would  not  be  possible  to  unload  the  stale 
food.  Clarence  Adamy,  the  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Pood  Chains,  said  re- 
cently that  If  customers  could  read  the  codes 
they  would  "tend  to  buy  only  the  freshest 
products  and  that  would  create  monumental 
waste."  If  housewives  got  picky,  Adamy  says, 
there  would  be  a  substantial  Increase  in 
costs,  hence  prices.  He  feels  the  stores  should 
be  the  sole  Judges  of  what  is  fresh  enough 
to  market.  Should  they? 

New  York  Congressman  Leonard  Parb- 
steln and  the  District  of  Oolimabla  Demo- 
cratic Consumers  Action  Committee  have 
Just  completed  a  survey  of  stores  belonging 
to  the  three  major  chains  operating  in  Wash.- 
ington  (Safeway,  Giant  and  A&P).  Some  of 
the  stores  are  in  poor  black  neighborhoods, 
some  in  principally  white  suburbs  and  upxper 
middle  class  areas.  Eighteen  stores  were 
monitored.  Ten  products  were  watched.  In- 
cluding milk,  eggs,  bread,  ground  beef  and 
chicken.  On  the  days  the  survey  was  con- 
ducted all  but  three  of  the  stores  were  of- 
fering for  sale  merchandise  that  was  by  their 
own  standards  too  old  to  sell. 

Ignoring  code  dates,  one  store  manager  said 
he  discarded  chickens  only  after  they  began 
to  smell,  "tvuTL  reddish  or  yellowish  or  when 
little  growths  began  to  api>ear."  Another 
manager  said  that  when  a  package  of  ground 
beef  begins  to  look  too  old  he  "reworks  It  and 
repackages  It."  Only  If  It  looks  "too  bad" 
does  he  throw  It  in  the  garbage.  A  third 
store  manager  kicked  the  survey  team  out. 

One  market,  during  the  smrey,  changed 
its  bread  code  so  that  it  Indicated  not  the 
date  it  WM  stocked  but  a  date  two  days 
hence.  One  store  put  too-old  beef  on  sale  at 
half  price,  while  It  sold  equally  antiquated 
jxwk  (cheaper  meat  thought  to  be  bought 
more  often  by  poor  customers)  at  full,  origi- 
nal price.  Lunch  meat  in  one  place  was  found 
to  be  two  months  past  lt«  "pull  date."  Some 
meat  products  were  found  reooded  with  new 
dates  after  original  pull  dates  had  passed. 
I\>rk  one  plac«  had  an  anticipated  life  of  two 
days.  The  same  jxirk  in  another  store  was 
considered  saleable  for  four  days. 

Although  conditions  seemed  worse  In  some 
of  the  slum  stores,  there  were  abuses  in  all 
but  three  of  the  surveyed  supermarkets.  In 
affluent  neighborhoods  and  poor  alike.  Safe- 
way plans  to  experiment  in  certain  stores  with 
.  "open  dating  "  which  oould  be  read  with  un- 
derstanding by  customers  as  well  as  super- 
market cryptologists.  Rep.  Parbsteln,  sensibly, 
has  Introduced  legislation,  cosponsored  by 
52  members  of  Congress,  that  would  compel 
open  dating. 


(Prom  the  Arizona  Republic  Forum, 
Apr.  30,  1970] 

Probe  Into  the  CoMPLExrrrES  of  Food 

Coding:  Bread,  Milk,  and  Meat 

(By  Prankie  Manley) 

The  Interest  In  coding  of  such  foods  as 
meat,  bread  and  milk  follows  a  rash  of  in- 
quiries nationally  and  locally  about  the 
freshness  of  such  foods  and  the  possible 
need  for  consumer-protefctlon  legislation. 

Rep.  Leonard  Parbsteln.  D-N.Y.,  three 
weeks  ago  Introduced  a  bill  In  Congress  which 
would  require  supermarkets  to  state  the  spoil- 
age date  on  every  food  item  subject  to  deoert- 
oratlon.  (New  York  law  presently  requires 
dating  on  all  mUk  sold  In  the  state.) 

Such  a  system  would  do  away  with  the 
present,  rotating  "employes-only"  code  which 
Is  purposely  created  to  keep  shoppers  from 
knowing  or  assessing  a  product's  freshness. 

Parbsteln  said  two  surveys  taken  by  his 
staff  and  by  the  national  Democratic  Con- 
sumer Action  Committee  Indicate  that  super- 
markets "deliberately  deceive  consumers." 

He  said  many  store  managers  ignore  the 
codes  dates  on  meat  and  poultry  and  make 
personal  decisions  on  when  to  remove  items. 

"The  food  industry  appears  to  hold  the  be- 
lief that  ignorance  is  bliss,"  Parbsteln  said. 

Phoenix  company  spokesmen  point  out 
codes  were  devised  as  a  consumer  protection 
measure,  a  company  key  to  stock  rotation. 
The  product  has  two  or  three  days  of  use 
left  after  the  date  runs  out.  If  customers 
knew  the  code,  they'd  shuffle  the  merchan- 
dise, always  taking  the  freshest,  a  county 
health  director  said. 

In  a  Women's  Forum  probe,  bread  was 
found  in  a  major  market  that  was  a  week 
old — In  contradiction  to  State  law  which  re- 
quires bread  over  three  days  old  to  be  marked 
and  sold  as  stale. 

This  reporter,  c.illlng  as  a  consumer,  asked 
Phoenix  milk  and  bread  companies  for  the 
codes  and  their  interpreUtlon.  There  Is  no 
uniformity  of  codes  and'  any  conformity 
from  company  to  company  Is  accidental,  be- 
cause one  reason  for  codes.  Is.  as  one  spokes- 
man said,  "to  feci  the  competition." 

Local  bread  companies  responded  as  fol- 
lows: 

Serv-Us  Bakers. — "It's  company  policy  not 
to  give  out  that  Information." 

Sunbeam-Baird  —  "We  don't  give  our  codes 
out  to  the  people." 

Rainbow  — "We  change  that  code  around 
regularly.  I'll  tell  you  the  color  for  tomorrow 
(Wednesday.)  It's  blue.  We  have  no  more 
than  two  colors  (of  wire  closures)  on  a  shelf 
at  a  time — to  make  sure  our  bread  Is  no 
older  than  24  hours." 

Holsum— "We'll  be  glad  to  give  you  the 
code:  A  blue  wire  closure  means  the  bread 
was  baked  Monday;  white,  Tuesday;  red.  both 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  and  green,  Fri- 
day." 

MUk  companies  were  cooperative  with  the 
exception  of  Foremost  Milk. 

Foremost. — "That  Information  isn't  given 
out.  We  have  one  code  for  Basha's  and  one 
for  Lucky.  Our  milk  always  has  five  to  seven 
days'  life  left.  We  make  four  deliveries  per 
week." 

Sarlval. — "The  number  on  the  gable  of 
the  carton  indicates  the  day  of  the  current 
month.  A  number  28  has  8  days  left,  mean- 
ing the  company  should  pick  It  up  May  6." 

Meadow  Gold. — "The  number  indicates  the 
day  of  the  current  month,  but  the  numbers 
are  far  apart,  example  1 :  No.  3.  for  May  13." 

Shamrock. — "ABC  hyphenated  with  a  num- 
ber, skipping  the  letter  I  and  proceeding 
through  nine  more  letters  of  the  alphabet. 
Example:  AlO  means  January  10  Is  the  pick- 
up date." 

Cow  Palace. — "TTie  codes  change  often.  I 
know  A  was  for  January,  but  I  don't  even 
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know  what  lett€r  has  been  chosen  for  May. 
The  code,  as  moet  are.  Is  Imprinted  In  the 
gable  of  the  carton." 

Carnation — "We  use  ABC  for  Janunry, 
February  and  March  and  then  start  over  with 
A  standing  for  April,  then  the  day  of  the 
nionth.  Example:  AlO — April  10.  This  Is  the 
pickup  date.  The  milk  was  processed  10  days 
prior  to  this  date." 

Borden. — "The  02  Is  for  Arlzcna,  the  next 
2.  the  plant  number  asid  the  last  number,  the 
day  of  the  current  month.  Ten  d&ys  may  be 
subtracted  from  this  number  to  lind  the 
processing  date.  Example:  02.2 — 12  means 
Arizona — Borden  Plant  No.  2 — May  12  (the 
pickup  date.) 

The  Maricopa  County  Health  Department, 
the  meat  Insjjectlon  division  of  the  U.S.  De- 
jyirtment  of  Agriculture,  and  other  bread  and 
milk  companle'3  refused  to  comment  on  how 
perishable  foods  cj-e  dated  for  shelf-life 
lengwh. 

The  complex  "codes  aren't  considered  pub- 
lic Information."  said  Dr.  Donald  Ford,  super- 
visor In  the  meat  inspection  division  of  the 
USD  A 

"Meat  freshness  is  also  determined  by  ap- 
pearance, unbroken  seals  and  other  things." 
he  said. 

Robert  Greene  of  Maricopa  County  Health 
Department's  sanitation  division  has  27  In- 
spectors, whose  number  hasn't  been  increased 
since  1963. 

Besides  6,000  restaurants  and  2.200  licensed 
retail  food  stores  In  the  county,  the  same  men 
are  responsible  for  Inspecting  septic  tanks, 
hotels,  motels,  meat  markets.  Ice  manufa.c- 
turers,  food  caterers,  warehouses  and  a  va- 
riety of  other  places.  The  time  they  have 
available  to  check  for  protluct  freshness  Is 
obviously  limited. 

Greene  refused  to  reveal  the  food  dating 
code::  "It's  a  confidential  code  and  H  printed 
to  tell  the  company  when  SiCck  needs  ro- 
tating." 

"Milk  lasts  up  to  30  days  because  of  a  new 
pasrturlzlng  process."  Greene  said,  adding 
that  temperature  of  45  degrees  P.  must  be 
maintained  to  Insure  this  type  of  freshness. 
Routine  opening  and  closing  the  refrigerator 
could  thus  hamper  temperature  constiuicy. 

•Bread  Is  not  really  coded."  Greene  said. 
"Often  companies  add  vitamins  to  prolong 
shelf  life.  If  word  got  out.  customers  would 
shu£De  things  around  and  always  take  the 
freshest  dated  product  and  leave  the  oldest 
to  die  on  the  shelf." 

Larry  Sherry,  sanitarian  in  the  State  De- 
partment of  Health,  said.  "We  have  no  copy 
of  food  codes  and  currently  have  nobody  In 
charge  of  pure  food  control." 

[From  the  New  Tork  Times.  Apr.  18.  1970] 
FnrrY-rrvE  Members  op  Hotrsi:  Sponsor  Bn.L 

To  REQtrntE  Dating  of  Packaged  Foods 

Washington. — Ftfty-flve  members  of  the 
House  Joined  today  In  sponsoring  a  bill  to  re- 
quire the  "open"  dating  of  packaged  foods 
sold  by  supermarkets  and  other  retailers. 

EaK:h  package,  under  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion, would  carry  the  latest  date  en  which  the 
food  could  be  purchased  with  confidence 
that  It  was  fit  for  consumption,  assuming  it 
had  been  stored  under  proper  conditions. 

Most  packaged  food  in  supermarkets  al- 
ready carries  a  coded  date  to  guide  the  store 
manager.  But  the  codes  are  meaningless  to 
consumers.  The  propoeed  "open"  or  uncoded 
dating  would  give  consumers  the  same  Infor- 
mation now  available  to  the  managers,  ac- 
cording to  the  bill's  chief  sponsor.  Represent- 
ative Leonard  Farbsteln,  Democrat  of  Man- 
hattan. 

Mr.  FarbelMln  said  be  was  Introducing  tb« 
bill — Identical  to  one  that  he  had  filed  ear- 
lier m  the  session — to  demonstrate  broad  bi- 
partisan support  for  the  measure.  CoSpon- 
Bors  of  the  new  text  Include  48  Democrats  and 
Biz  Republicans. 


"Open  dating,"  he  said  in  reintroducing  the 
measure,  "gives  consumers  personal  policing 
power  of  the  sale  of  stale  food  by  their  local 
supermarketa.  It  Is  self -enforcing." 

TWO     StJRVETS     MADE 

Last  week,  Mr.  Farbsteln  made  public  re- 
ports on  two  surveys  indicating  that  much 
out-dated  food  was  being  sold  in  District  of 
Columbia  supermarkets.  In  one  store,  over 
*300  worth  of  stale  food,  including  three- 
month-old  bologna,  was  discovered.  The  sur- 
veyors were  armed  with  keys  to  dating  codee. 

"I  believe  the  same  situation  exists 
throughout  the  country,"  the  Manhattan 
Representative  said.  "Surveys  are  planned 
for  New  York  and  other  dtles  In  the  near 
future." 

Pood  Industry  sjxJkesmen  have  expressed 
opi)08ltlon  to  unooded  dating  on  the  ground 
that  consumers  would  buy  only  the  fresh- 
est Items,  leaving  others  to  spoil,  and  price 
Increases  would  result. 

Backers  of  the  proposal  contend  that  this 
could  be  avoided  by  proper  store  manage- 
ment, with  Items  rotated  from  storage  areas 
to  display  shelves  and  bins  In  an  orderly 
manner.  Special  sales  of  food  nearing  the 
end  of  Its  shelf  life  would  be  stimulated, 
possibly  resulting  In  lower  prices  on  the 
average,  they  contend. 


Dates  for  each  item  under  the  bill  would 
be  estabUflhed  by  regulation  of  the  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  Department.  They 
would  be  based  on  Industry  criteria  now 
used  In  coded  dating. 

A  companion  bill  has  been  introduced  In 
the  Senate  by  Senator  Joseph  M.  Montoya, 
Democrat  of  New  Mexico. , 

FOOD    CODE    Oin)>K    TO    CLIP 

Arthur  McBrayer,  ani  announced  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  Stftte  Senator.  District 
8-P,  has  printed  the  following  dating  code 
In  a  leafiet  now  being  distributed  to  Arizona 
housewives. 

It  has  been  made  available  to  members  of 
the  House  and  Senate  at  the  request  of  Bob 
L'Ecuyer,  counsel  for  the  Senate  Democratic 
minority. 

Other  groups  are  using  the  codes  In  con- 
sumer education  classes  for  low-income 
groups. 

The  codes  match  those  assembled  by  Wom- 
en's Forum  staff  writer  Frankie  Manley.  Mc- 
Brayer code  was  accurate  at  the  time  of  Its 
April  printing. 

Bread  Is  coded.  In  moet  cases,  by  color  of 
wire  used  to  close  mouth  of  loaf.  Color  tells 
day  of  week  that  bread  Is  first  offered  for 
sale.  Sealed  loaves  are  coded  by  a  capital 
letter.  Colored  plastic  tab  is  used  on  buns. 


Monday        Tuesday    Wednesday       Thursday  Friday       Saturday        Sunday 


Baird Red Black Orangt Yellow  Blue 

Serw-us  (bread) BlacK White Blue Pink  Yellow 

Serxus  (sealed  items) T A Y.  L         '  E        " 

Holsum.      Blue White None...'.!!  Red Green" 

Baird  Buns Pink Green None...        Yellow  White 

Orowheat  (loaves) Yellow None Red....         Green  White 

Orowheat  (sealed) N L E None  D 

Orowheat  (muffins) Qreen None White  Blue Yellow 


White Orange. 

Green None. 

R... None. 

Yellow None. 

White None. 

None Blue. 


-.  A None. 

-.  None Red. 


Carnation  milk 

Capital  letter  indicating  month  with  num- 
bers for  day  of  month.  A15  =  April  15th; 
A=Jan;  B=Feb;  C  =  Mar;  A  =  Apr:  B  =  May: 
C  =  Jun;  (repeats  etc.)  (put  on  sale  about  8 
days  before  pull -date) 

Shamrock  milk 

Capital  letter  followed  by  number  for  day 
of  month.  D20=Aprll  20th  A=Jan/B=Feb/ 
C  =  Mar  /D=Apr/  E  =  May/F=Jun/  0=Jul/ 
H  =  Aug/J  =  Sep/K  =  Oct/L  =  Nov/M  =  Dec 

Milk  put  on  sale  10  days  before  pick  up 
date 

(Cottage  cheese  on  sale  12  days  before  pick 
up  date  (same  code) 

Sour  cream  on  sale  15  days  before  pick  up 
date  (same  c(xie) 

Borden  m.ilk  (half  gallons) 
First    two    numbers    Indicate    state,    next 
number  Is  plant  niunber,  and  last  two  num- 
bers are  pick  up  date. 

EXAMPLE  02209  02  Is  state,  2  Is  plant  and 
09  !s  pick  up  date   (9th  of  current  month). 

Borden  {pints,  quarts  and  V2  pints) 

1st  number  is  machine  number.  Capital 
letter  Is  week  of  month. 

B=l8t  week;  0  =  2nd  week;  R  =  3rd  week; 
D=4th  week;  and  E=part  of  6th  week.  Last 
number  or  numbers  indicate  day  in  month. 

Borden  yogurt 

A=:Jan;  B=Feb;  etc  so  on  through  the 
alphabet.  The  numbers  show  the  day  of 
month  for  pick  up. 

eg  lC7=plck  up  on  March  17. 

Note:  All  milk  cartons  are  coded  for  pick 
up  date  by  numbers  and  letters  Impressed 
Into  the  gable  of  the  carton  on  the  top  edge. 
Most  companies  use  the  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet In  combination  with  numbers.  All  cartons 
having  a  small  02-5  In  the  comer  are  bottled 
by  Shamrock. 

Laura  Scudder  Products:  All  coded  by  day 
and  month  using  numbers  such  as  4/20= 
April  20th. 


Jay's  frozen  desert:  1016  =  Oct  16th  &  420 
=  April  20th  etc. 

Frlto  Lay:  11 23  represents  Jan  12  and  S  is 
for  San  Jose  plant.  202L  represents  Feb  2 
and  L  is  for  Los  Angeles,  3-Mar:  4  =  Apr:  etc, 
thru  9  for  Sept.  O-Oct;  N  =  Nov;  and  X=: 
Dec. 


IFrom  the  Camden  (N.J.)  Courier-Post. 
May  4.  1970] 
Secret  Dates  in  Supermarkets  Spotlighted: 
Consumer-Pooling      Codes      May      Snap 
Crackle,  and  Pop 

(By  Kathleen  Rowley) 

Some  legislators — like  most  consumers — 
are  fed  up  with  the  secret  messages  being 
passed  In  our  supermarkets. 

In  New  Jersey,  food  dating,  coding  and 
labeling  practice^  are  coming  under  hard, 
cold  scrutiny. 

In  Washington,  55  Congressmen  already 
have  Joined  In  introducing  into  the  House 
legislation  that  would  snap,  crackle  and  pop 
some  supermarket  secrets  wide  open. 

Their  bill — and  companion  legislation  In- 
troduced In  the  Senate — would  require  that 
packaged  perishable  foods  be  stamped  with 
a  "pull"  date.  This  means  that  consumers 
would  be  able  to  tell  at  a  glance  the  latest 
date  on  which  foods  should  be  offered  lor 
sale. 

Actually,  some  foods  are  labeled  with  that 
message  already — but  usually  In  codes  of 
letters,  numbers,  colors,  and  notches  which 
are  Incomprehensible  to  the  consumer,  some- 
times even  to  the  supermarket  manager. 

Some  codes  vary  from  food  chain  to  food 
chain  and  are  often  changed,  especially  when 
somebody  succeeds  in  cracking  them. 

What's  more,  food  codes  do  not  alvrays 
flash  the  same  message.  Some  codes  are 
pegged  to  the  date  a  food  Is  packaged, 
some  to  the  date  the  food's  shelf  life  should 
be  over. 

The  legislation  Introduced  Into  the  House 
with  Rep.  Leonard  K.  Farbsteln.  D-N.T..  as 
chief  sponsor.  Is  linked  to  the  end  of  shelf 
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life.  If  that  bill  becomes  law,  the  "pull"  date 
will  read  "May  1"  Instead  of  "A-5-1,"  which 
to  most  consumers  sounds  like  sheer  gll>- 
berlsh. 

In  New  Jersey,  some  changes  In  coding, 
dating  and  labeling  requirements  also  may 
be  In  the  offlng. 

For  one  thing,  the  results  of  a  year-long 
study  of  consumer  protection  methods  prob- 
ably will  reach  the  public  eye  early  next 
month.  The  findings  are  expected  to  Include 
recommendations  to  guide  New  Jersey  health 
cfliclals  and  legislators. 

Now.  New  Jersey  requires  dating  on  only 
one  product — milk — and  coding  on  nothing 
though  It  recommends  the  practice. 

Now  Hearing  completion,  the  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity study  of  consumer  protection  methods 
may  even  recommend  changing  the  state's 
controversial  milk  dating  system,  accord- 
ing to  Francis  A.  Timko,  chief  of  the  state's 
Bureau  of  Food  and  Drugs.  Jm 

Under  the  present  system  there  arT  two 
alternatives:  Milk  may  be  marked  with  tlie 
actual  day  of  pasteurl2atlon,  or  It  may  bear 
an  Indication  that  It  was  pasteurized  In  the 
24-hour  period  ending  6  ajn.  on  the  partlcu- 
l.ir  d^y.  The  day  may  l>e  spelled  out  or  ab- 
breviated In  no  less  than  the  first  three 
letters. 

Under  the  present  system  there's  plenty  of 
confusion — partictilarly  when  a  milk  com- 
pany serves  cuEto(mers  In  other  states  besides 
New  Jersey. 
For  example,  this  happened: 
On  April  23  a  customer  In  Cherry  Hill  pur- 
chased a  carton  of  Penn  Brwsk  milk  from 
a  vending  machine.  The  date  on  the  carton 
was  0502  (May  2).  The  following  date  ap- 
peared above  the  following  legend: 

"In  New  .Tersey  pasteurized  during  the  24 
hour  period  ending  6  a.m.  of  day  stamped  on 
carton." 

On  April  29  (a  Wednesday)  the  same  cus- 
tomer purchased  another  carton  of  milk 
from  the  same  machine.  This  carton  has 
THU  (for  Thursday)  stamped  on  the  label. 
A  company  spokesman  said  any  one  of  a 
number  of  factors  could  have  caused  mix-up. 
Including  the  fact  that  Penn  Brook  dates 
milk  for  use  not  only  In  New  Jersey  but  In 
Pennsylvania  and  Delaware.  Most  likely,  the 
0502  is  a  "pull" — rather  than  a  "pasteuriza- 
tion"— date  and  the  carton  bearing  It  was  In- 
tended for  Pennsylvania,  the  spokesman 
suggested 

There  are  also,  according  to  the  spokes- 
man, several  possible  explanations  for  the 
carton  marked  THU.  Among  the  explana- 
tions: the  milk  may  be  several  days  old:  or  it 
may  have  been  incorrectly  dated. 

Other  milk  Industry  spokesmen  say  there 
are  other  problems  created  by  New  Jersey's 
milk  dating  requirements. 

They  say  If  a  carton  Is  marked  "THU." 
you  can't  tell  whether  It  was  pasteurized 
last  "niursday.  or  the  Thursday  before  that, 
or  the  Thursday  before  that .  . . 

New  Jersey  milk  processors  would  like  to 
see  the  use  of  a  yearly  code  of  numbers 
ranging  from  1  to  366  Indicating  on  which 
date  the  milk  wtis  processed  (with  1  stand- 
ing for  Jan.  1  and  365 — or  366  If  it's  Leap 
Year — for  Dec.  31.) 

New  Jersey  once  had  that  system.  The  state 
discarded  It  a  couple  of  years  ago  because 
consumers  complained  they  had  to  have  cal- 
endars at  hand  to  interpret  the  numbers. 

ITxe  milk  producers'  second  choice  accord- 
ing to  Dan  Wettlln  Jr.,  executive  vice  pres- 
ident of  the  New  Jersey  Milk  Industry  Asso- 
ciation, Is  a  system  of  numbers  ranging  from 
1  to  31 — with  24,  standing  for  May  24. 

There  are  some  legislators  who  would  like 
to  see  still  anotiher  change  In  the  way  milk 
Is  marked  in  New  Jersey. 

A  Mil  Initroduoed  Into  tb«  Assembly  three 
months  ago  would  require  that  the  paateuri- 
zatlon  day  on  milk  caps,  tags,  or  labels  be 
"legibly  marked  In  dark  Ink." 


This,  explains  Timko,  would  make  It  easier 
for  consumers  to  read  the  milk  pasteuriza- 
tion day.  The  way  the  date  is  stamped  now. 
It's  often  difBcult  to  see  It. 

Another  oonsimier  protection  Assembly- 
man John  J.  Horn  and  James  J.  Florio.  of 
District  3-D  (covering  parts  of  Camden 
County)  and  Paul  PoUscastro  of  District 
11-A  (covering  parts  of  Elssex  Oiunty)  would 
niake  a  change  in  fixjzen  food  labeling. 

The  bill  would  forbid  retail  selee  of  foods 
which  have  been  frozen  and  thawed — unless 
the  container  or  package  bears  a  lat>el  stat- 
ing: "This  article  of  food  was  frozen  and 
permitted  to  thaw." 

If  the  bill  becomes  law.  says  •  •  •  pro- 
tected from  deception.  They  will  not  be 
fooled  Into  buying  thawed  fish  fillets  or 
thawed  Thanksgiving  turkeys  thinking  they 
are  fresh  products.  Ckjnsumers  would  also, 
says  Timko,  be  better  protected  because  they 
would  know  that  the  fillets  and  the  turkeys 
had  been  frozen  and  thawed — and  therefore 
should  not  be  refrozen. 

Among  consumer  pro1»ctlon  bills  Intro- 
duced into  the  1970  legislature  In  New  Jersey 
Is  one  which  would  make  state  requirements 
and  standards  regulating  processing,  pack- 
aging, storage,  and  sale  of  food  supercede 
conflicting  local  standards.  This,  says  Timko. 
would  prevent  the  proliferation  of  different 
good  Ftandards. 

Practical  politicians  say  this  bill  has  more 
chance  of  paselng  than  the  others.  The  bill 
is  sponsored  by  Assemblyman  Harold  C.  Hol- 
lenback,  a  North  Jersey  Republican. 

All  three  measures  now  are  before  the 
Assembly's  committee  on  air,  water  po'lution 
and  public  health. 

B.^cke^s  of  the  federal  measure  hope,  says 
Ellis  Levin,  Farbsteln's  legislative  assistant, 
that  it  will  pass  this  year. 

Though  the  Nixon  administration  to  date 
has  taken  no  stand  on  the  bill,  the  legisla- 
tion has,  says  Levin,  both  Democrat  and  Re- 
publican backers. 

Tlie  bill's  co-spon.?ors  Inclvds  48  Dem,-- 
crats  and  six  RepublloanB.  Stipport  for  the 
measure,  says  Levin,  is  mounting.  But,  he 
adds.  In  Washington  one  can  "hope"  for  but 
not  "expect"  a  bill's  passage. 

The  Farbsteln  bill  (identical  to  one  he  In- 
troduced last  November)  now  Is  before  the 
House  subcommittee  on  commerce  and  fi- 
nance. A  companion  bill,  Introduced  b-  Sen. 
Joseph  D.  Montoya.  D-N.M.,  Is  also  In  the 
subcommittee  stage.  Hearings  on  the  con- 
sumer protection  proposal,  says  Levin,  will 
probably  start   firrt   In  the   Senate. 

If  the  bin  becomes  law  one  major  com- 
promise affecting  canned  goods  may  be  made 
in  It. 

Processors.  expLilns  Levin,  say  canned  fo(xI 
has  a  long  shelf  life  and  that  the  condition 
of  the  can  has  a  lot  to  do  with  food  quality 
and  safety. 

Some  expierts  also  say  temperatures  at 
which  foods  are  kept  often  are  more  im- 
portant than  ages. 

Under  the  Farbsteln  bill,  the  U.S  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
would  establish  expiration  dates  for  each  of 
the  regulated  foods.  These  regulations  for 
foods  which  deteriorate  rapidly  would  be 
based  on  standards  now  used  for  coded 
dating. 

Many  food  Industry  spokesmen  long  have 
opposed  use  of  codes  and  dates  compre- 
hensible to  consumers.  They  say  buyers 
would  purchase  only  the  freshest  foods,  pass- 
ing up  older  foods  that  artlU  are  of  good 
quality. 

Waste  would  result,  say  these  spokesmen, 
and  the  cost  of  the  waste  would  be  passed 
on  In  higher  prices  to  consumers. 

Levin  counters  with  this  argument:  The 
real  price  of  food  Is,  he  says,  higher  than  the 
price  marked  on  It. 
Suppose,  he  suggeets.  you  buy  a  food  Item 


for  ten  cents.  Suppose  that  a  third  of  the 
time  you  have  to  throw  that  food  out  be- 
cause of  lack  of  freshness.  You  are  then  pay- 
ing, he  says,  more  than  you  think  you  are 
for  the  food  that  actually  reaches  your  table. 

In  Levin's  opinion,  you'll  actually  pay  less 
In  the  long  run  If  you  buy  the  Item  for  11 
cents  and  can  count  on  Its  freshness. 

In  Farbsteln's  opjlftm.  outdated  foods  are 
being  sold  In  somesupermarkets  throughout 
the  nation! 

The  Congressman  and  his  legislative  as- 
sistant point  to  two  surveys  recently  con- 
ducted in  sup)ermarkets  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

One  survey,  done  by  the  D.C.  Central  Dem- 
ocratic Committee,  covered  18  stores  oper- 
ated by  three  major  chains.  Safeway.  Giant, 
A&P.  Teams  of  women  shoppers,  armed  with 
keys  to  codes,  purchased  ten  Items  in  each 
store. 

The  shoppers,  says  Levin,  found  that  In 
all  but  three  of  the  stores  at  least  one  of 
the  ten  Items  was  being  sold  beyond  the 
date  the  stores'  own  ccjdes  indicated  sales 
should  be  halted. 

The  second  survey,  conducted  by  Farb- 
steln's own  staff.  Involved  five  stores."  During 
that  survey.  Levin  "personally"  found  an 
estimated  $300  worth  of  "stale  food— meat, 
poultry,  cold  cuts."  In  one  store,  says  Levin, 
he  found  A&P  chain  bologna  with  a  "pull" 
date  of  Feb.  5  on  sale  on  April  4. 

"The  bolcgna."  says  I^vln.  "was  all  white  " 

To  prevent  such  incidents.  Farbsteln  has 
Introduced  the  consumer  protection  legtsla- 
tlon. 

According  to  his  legislative  assistant,  the 
Manhattan  ccngressman  is  also  mapping 
other  strategy. 

Farbsteln  will,  says  Levin,  take  his  case 
against  coded  dating  of  food  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commls.'Jlon. 

The  core  of  Lhe  case,  according  to  Levin: 

Coded  food  dating  Is  a  deceptive  prr4Ctice. 
It  deceives  the  consumer  about  food 
freshness. 

[Pram  the  Washington  Post.  May  7.  1970] 

Trying  to  Crack  the  "Freshness"  Code  in 

Grocert   Stores 

(By   Elizabeth    Shelton) 

Cracking  the  codes  primed  on  perishable 

foods  in  the  grocery  store  requires  more  than 

tlie  skill  of  a  cryptographer. 

Not  all  the  numbers  and  'or  letters  nre 
decipherable  by  the  store  manager  himself. 
As  In  the  case  of  processed  meats,  the  cr>dcs 
are  placed  there  by  the  packager  who  knows 
what  colorings  and  preservatives  h;s  brand 
of  bologna  contains  and  makes  an  educated 
guess  how  long  tliey  will  keep  it  Iresh. 

Instead  of  printing  a  "pull  date"  to  notify 
the  store  manager  when  to  remove  the  Item 
from  sale,  the  packager  may  have  used  a 
"push  date." 

The  "push  date"  tells  the  store  when  the 
Item  left  the  packager  and  entered  into  trade. 
But  then  again,  it  may  represent  the  date 
the  packager  guessed  in  advance  the  Item 
would  arrive  In  the  meat  counter  of  a  par- 
ticular store.  This  Is  the  store  manager's  clue 
as  to  how  long  It  has  lain  there. 

But  this  Is  only  one  type  of  coding. 
The  big  chain  grocery  stores  have  various 
methods    of    coding    their    own    brands    of 
perishables,  and  the  coding  varies  from  store 
to  store  within  a  chain. 

In  one  meat  counter,  cold  cuts  might  be 
marked  0424.  meaning  that  April  24  Is  the 
last  safe  date  to  sell  the  package  without 
running  the  risk  that  It  will  spoil  before 
It  Is  used  in  the  home  within  a  reasonable 
time. 

At  another,  cold  cuts  might  bear  a  four- 
digit  designation,  2242.  This  also  means 
April  24  is  as  late  be  the  store  should  con- 
tinue to  offer  the  Item  for  sale.  The  outside 
numbers  are  added  to  get  4  for  the  fourth 
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month,  April.  The  Interior  numbers  repre- 
Mnt  the  day.  34. 

There  may  also  be  letters  representing 
day«  of  the  week,  months  of  the  year,  or 
years  of  the  decade.  (In  caae  of  longer  last- 
ing foods,  such  as  bottled  salad  dressing,  "A" 
represents  1970.  the  start  of  this  decade.) 

Other  letters  simply  designate  the  packer. 

Bread  may  be  dated  on  the  sticker  at  the 
end  of  the  loaf  with  1  for  Monday,  2  for 
Tuesday,  or  with  letters,  not  necessarily 
spelling  anything  Intelligible  to  the  buyer. 
Again,  the  color  of  the  twist  that  ties  the 
wrapper  will  Indicate  the  day  the  bread  was 
first  put  on  sale;  red  for  Monday,  etc. 

The  shelf  expiration  date  of  cottage  cheese 
Is  usually  stamped  on  the  Ud.  Often  the 
shopper  Is  lucky  enough  to  find  It  in  read- 
able form.  The  date  on  the  cardboard  carton 
of  milk  Is  less  legible.  It  Is  usually  embossed 
at  the  top,  and  may  very  well  be  white  on 
white. 

Rep.  Leonard  Farbsteln  (D-N.Y.)  thinks 
It  Is  important  for  the  buyer,  from  a  stand- 
point of  safety  as  well  as  family  finances,  to 
be  able  to  read  the  code.  He  has  Introduced 
a  bill  to  require  packaged  perishable  food  to 
bear  a  label  specifying  the  date  after  which 
It  Is  not  to  be  sold  for  consuniptloji  as  food. 
This  Is  called  "open  date  coding." 

Surveyors  from  his  office  and  from  the 
Democratic  Central  Committee  visited  chain 
grocery  stores  here  and  found  many  foods 
that  were  over  the  hill  as  far  as  codes  were 
concerned. 

Worse,  they  found  a  common  practice  of 
repackaging  chicken  and  putting  on  a  new 
code  label.  Some  of  the  chicken  had  been 
soaked  in  a  solution  to  freshen  Its  appear- 
ance. One  way  to  tell  It  from  the  fresher 
poultry  was  that  it  bore  no  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  seal. 

They  also  found  repackaged  meats,  from 
which  unattractive  parts  had  been  trimmed 
before  new  code  dates  were  added. 

They  think  they  have  proof  that  nearly 
obsolete  food  Is  ending  up  at  ghetto  stores — 
and  not  at  reduced  prices. 

The  chain-store  grocers  claim  that  spwUed 
goods  seldom  seep  through  to  the  consumer. 
They  say  that  the  cost  of  "open  date  coding" 
(Exp.  4-24-70)  for  all  of  the  thousands  of 
perishable  items  they  sell  would  Increase  food 
prices.  At  a  HEW  employees'  session  Wednes- 
day, one  of  them  likened  it  to  using  atomic 
pc(wer  "to  squash  a  mosquito." 

IProm  the  Long  Island  Press,  May  16,  1970] 

"Fresh  Gboceries"  Mat  Be  Antthinc  Btrr 

(By  Patricia  Agnew) 

Washington. — Those  "fresh"  groceries  you 
Just  pvu-chased  may  include: 

Elght-day-old  milk. 

Chicken  repjackaged  several  times  but  con- 
sidered edible  because  it  has  not  yet  turned 
green  or  begun  to  sprout  growths. 

Month-old  proceesed  meat. 

Re-ground  ground  beef  that  wasn't  picked 
up  the  first  time  around  but  offered  once 
again  at  regular  prices  because  It  didn't  smell 
too  bad. 

Alarmed  consumer  groups  rejJort  that  all 
of  these  abuses — axid  many  more — are  com- 
mon in  the  chain  grocery  stores  where  most 
housewives,  concerned  about  getting  quality 
food  at  reasonable  prices,  do  their  shopping. 

Under  current  practices  of  monltcwlng  the 
freshness  of  perishable  foods,  even  the  most 
careful  consumer  has  little  or  no  way  to 
avoid  them. 

Most  perishable  foods  contain  freshness 
codes  purportedly  designed  to  advise  store 
employes  when  an  Item  Is  unfit  to  be  sold 
for  human  consumption. 

But  evidence  is  mounting  that  the  confus- 
ing array  of  codes  is  deliberately  contrived  to 
hide  the  true  age  of  a  spollable  food  item 
from  the  ccnsumer,  to  penalt  the  packager 
to  make  "educated  guesses"  about  the  life- 


span of  his  product  and  to  allow  retail  store 
employes  to  do  as  they  wish. 

A  bipartisan  "open  dating"  bill,  intro- 
duced by  Rep.  Leonard  Farbsteln.  D-N.Y., 
and  co-sponsored  by  58  House  members, 
would  g^lve  the  confused  consumer  a  fighting 
chance.  Its  supporters  believe. 

The  Farbsteln  bill,  to  be  taken  up  in  hear- 
ings this  summer,  would  require  that  perish- 
able food  contain  a  package  label  specifying 
simply  and  clearly  the  date  after  which  It 
must  not  be  sold  for  human  consumption. 

It  practically  takes  the  skill  of  a  cryptog- 
rapher to  get  that  Information  today. 

Three  surveys — two  In  Washington.  D.C., 
and  another  In  the  Chicago  area — have  un- 
covered a  variety  of  freshness  codes  In  com- 
mon use.  Many  of  these  change  as  rapidly 
as  the  public  "gets  on"  to  them. 

Some  codes  indicate  the  date  of  sf>oilage 
as  determined  by  the  market  (the  "pull" 
date),  while  others  were  assigned  by  the 
pmckager  as  his  estimate  of  when  the  product 
would  get  to  the  store  and  how  long  It  would 
last  ( the  "push"  date) . 

In  one  Washington  chain  store,  milk  was 
coded  "406" — which  meant  the  fourth 
month,  sixth  day.  or  an  April  6  "pull"  date. 
At  another  grocery  on  April  2  "pull"  date  was 
indicated  by  the  code  "0402." 

One  grocery  used  colored  plastic  ties  on 
loaves  of  bread  to  Indicate  the  day  they  were 
baked.  On  the  week  a  survey  team  visited, 
a  red  tie  meant  Monday  or  Thursday,  white 
Tuesday  and  Friday  and  blue  Wednesday  and 
Saturday. 

"Contrary  to  consumers'  popular  belief 
that  bread  Is  delivered  fresh  in  the  morning 
and  sold  by  evening."  the  team  said,  "It  was 
learned  that  bread  Is  considered  a  two-day 
Item,  and  that  bread  delivered  any  morning 
is  considered  fresh  until  the  close  of  business 
the  following  diiy." 

The  "pull"  dates  of  cottage  cheese  at  two 
stores  were  variously  labeled  "406"  (April  6) 
and  "0405"  (April  5). 

One  of  the  D.C.  surveys  was  conducted  by 
staff  members  for  Farbsteln  and  the  other, 
a  more  extensive  investigation  of  18  chain 
stores,  by  the  democratic  consumer  action 
conmilttee  of  the  D.C.  Democratic  Central 
Committee. 

The  D.C.  Central  Committee  concluded 
that  the  codes  overall  "are  clearly  designed 
to  prevent  the  ordinary  housewife  from  as- 
certaining when  products  should  have  been 
removed  from  the  shelf.'" 

That  study  found  from  one  to  five  of  the  10 
basic  product  lines  surveyed — milk.  eggs, 
cottage  cheese,  ground  beef,  pork  chops, 
chicken,  bologna,  hot  dogs,  national  brand 
sausage  and  bread — to  be  out  of  date  in  15 
of  the  18  stores. 

Further,  the  survey  team  found  the  fresh- 
ness of  some  food  products,  especially  poul- 
try, subject  to  the  guess  of  the  store  manager. 

"One  manager."  the  survey  team  reported, 
"referring  to  all  types  of  meat,  stated  that 
he  dally  looks  at  the  meat  and  pulls  whatever 
does  not  look  good.  When  his  attention  was 
called  to  some  greenish  tinted  meat,  he  ad- 
mitted to  not  having  Inspected  the  meat 
that  day. 

"This  same  manager  stated  that  he  did  not 
reduce  the  price  of  ground  beef — if  he  thinks 
It  is  bad  he  pulls  it  out  of  the  case,  re- 
works it.  and  re-packages  it.  "If  it's  too  bad' 
he  throws  It  away." 

Other  findings  included  a  store  that  did 
not  code  its  meat  or  jxjultry  at  all  and  sev- 
eral store  managers  who  Ignored  coded  dates 
and  substituted  their  own  judgments  of 
freshness. 

The  Farbsteln  bill  would  have  the  Depwrt- 
ment  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  de- 
termine the  safe  lifespan  of  perishable  foods. 

A  legislative  aide  to  the  congressman  said 
the  only  objection  from  the  food  packaging 
Industry  was  that  the  blU  would  encourage 


shoppers  to  select  only  the  freshest  products, 
even  though  many  foods  can  last  several  days 
and  weeks. 

"The  way  we  see  It,  the  aide  saJd,  "If  a 
store  manager  la  doing  his  Job,  he'll  be  rotat- 
ing his  foods  to  maintain  freshness  anyway. 
The  bill  would  only  cause  trouble  to  the  lazy 
manager  who  Is  not  doing  his  job. 

"We  think  the  bill  would  encourage  store 
managers  to  offer  older  foods  at  lower  prices." 

He  said  Farbsteln  was  "confident"  the 
measure  would  become  law.  The  mall  re- 
sponse has  been  "extremely  favorable,"  he 
said. 

"We  got  a  letter  the  other  day  from  a  lady 
in  New  Orleans,"  he  added.  "She  said  she 
had  Just  bought  a  jar  of  baby  food  and  found 
out  it  had  been  manufactvired  in  1961." 


[From  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal, 

June  4.  1970) 

FOB  3163  2W  OV  3S:  To  Crack  the  Grocery 

Code.  You  Have  To' Learn  the  Alphabet 

(By  Irene  Nolan) 

Nearly  every  Item  in  a  supermarket  has  a 
code  stami>ed  on  it — a  series  of  numbers 
and/or  letters  that  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  price  or  weight. 

The  codes  are  put  there  by  the  manufac- 
turer, the  distributor  or  the  store  for  their 
own  Information.  They  tell  them  what  a  lot 
of  consumers  would  like  to  know — when  the 
meat  was  packaged,  whether  the  cottage 
cheese  (or  the  milk  or  sour  cream)  Is  at  the 
beginning,  near  the  end  or  past  its  shelf  life. 

Some  codes  indicate  the  "pull  date."  the 
day  the  Item  should  be  removed  from  the 
shelf,  others  represent  the  packaging  date. 
Grocery  industry  representatives  maintain 
that  how  to  read  the  codes  should  be  known 
only  to  them.  And  In  the  case  of  many 
canned  goods,  the  store  manager  does  not 
know  what  the  code  means.  Periodically  he 
receives  a  list  of  code  numljers  from  the 
manufacturer  telling  him  which  cans  to  take 
off  the  shelf. 

"They  (the  customers)  tear  up  things  bad 
enough  now,"  said  the  manager  of  a  Louis- 
ville A&P  store.  "If  they  could  read  the  codes 
they  would  tear  the  whole  stack  up  to  find 
the  freshest." 

And  a  representative  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Food  Chains  in  Washington  said 
that  if  the  codes  were  general  knowledge, 
food  prices  might  go  up,  The  consumer 
would  choose  the  freshest  items,  which 
would  lead  to  Increased  spoilage  and  higher 
prices,  he  said. 

There  are  no  laws  or  regulations  govern- 
ing how  long  an  Item  may  remain  on  the 
store  shelf. 

The  consumer  is  protected,  said  several 
store  managers,  because  stock  boys  or  de- 
llverjrmen  rotate  the  Items  and  remove  the 
items  with  expired  code  dates.  In  this  age 
of  advanced  processing  and  storing,  there  is 
little  danger  of  spoilage,  and.  they  say,  the 
customer  can  always  return  the  item  and 
get  It  replaced  or  get  her  money  b^k. 

SHOPPERS    want   to    KNO^^ 

But  most  grocery  shoppers  would  like  to 
have  a  clue  as  to  how  old  a  product  is  when 
they  buy  it.  particularly  the  more  perishable 
dairy  items  and  meat.  This  helps  them  deter- 
mine how  long  they  can  safely  keep  it  after 
they  get  it  home. 

The  codes  can  provide  that  clue,  and  I  set 
out  to  find  out  how  to  read  them. 

I  visited  16  supermarkets,  including 
Kroger,  A&P.  and  Wlnn-Dixle.  GES.  A  Mart, 
and  Giant.  Some  stores  were  visited  twice.  I 
began  at  the  meat  counters. 

At  the  Kroger  stwes,  I  found  meat  to  be 
stamped  with  a  number  and  then  a  letter. 

X  visited  the  Kroger  store  on  a  Tuesday 
aiLd  the  meat  was  stamped  IM  and  IT.  It 
seemed  safe  to  assume  that  the  meat  had 
been  cut  on  Monday  and  Tuesday.  I  asked 
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an  authoritative  looking  figure  In  a  white 
apron  If  this  were  the  case.  He  confirmed 
the  theory  so  I  felt  safe  asking  him  about 
the  numbers. 

He  said  that  Kroger  divides  the  year  Into 
periods.  The  weeks  in  each  period  are  num- 
bered 1,  2,  3,  etc.  Thus  3W  would  mean  the 
meat  was  cut  on  Wednesday  of  the  third 
week  of  that  period.  A  package  stamped  2S, 
would  Indicate  the  meat  had  been  cut  on  the 
previous  Saturday. 

I  meant  to  ask  how  many  weeks  were  in 
each  period,  but  at  this  point  he  was  begin- 
ning to  look  suspicious  so  I  thanked  him  and 
left.  I  found  the  same  system  of  coding  in 
five  other  Kroger  stores  In  the  Louisville 
area. 

Next  was  the  A&P.  The  first  store  I  visited 
had  three  numbers  on  Its  packaged  meat.  It 
was  Tuesday  and  the  majority  of  the  meat 
was  coded  023.  I  Just  rang  for  the  butcher 
and  asked  what   the  numbers   meant. 

The  butcher  was  very  obliging.  He  told  me 
the  second  number  was  the  day  of  the  week 
and  the  last  number  was  the  person  who 
weighed  It.  He  didn't  tell  me  about  the  first 
number  and  I  didn't  push  my  luck. 
\,  At  another  A&P  I  found  only  one  nimiber 
on  the  package.  This  was  just  the  day  of  the 
week — 1  for  Monday.  2  for  Tuesday,  etc.  At 
another  store  I  foimd  two  numbers  on  the 
package.  The  first,  the  butcher  said,  was  the 
day  of  the  week  and  the  second  was  the  per- 
son who  weighed  the  package. 

Winn-Dixie  has  a  tough  code  to  crack  .  .  . 
and  some  secretive  butchers.  Finally  I  did 
find  a  butcher  who  was  willing  to  share  his 
secrets. 

The  days  of  the  week  are  represented  by 
the  letters  S  T  O  P  V  X  for  Monday  through 
Saturday.  The  weeks  of  each  period  are  also 
lettered  S  T  O  P  V  X.  Thus  Mond.iy  of  the 
first  week  of  a  given  period  would  be  SS. 
Tuesday  of  the  same  week  would  be  ST. 

The  butcher  also  volunteered  that  the  dis- 
tributor stamps  his  own  code  on  some  of  the 
chicken.  This  code  Is  just  a  date  such  as  29 
for  May  29.  He  said  the  packer  guarantees  the 
chickens  for  eight  days  after  arrival  in  the 
store,  but  he  wouldn't  recommend  I  keep  it 
that  long  at  home. 

A  Mart  codes  Its  meat  In  the  same  way 
that  the  A&P  stores  do.  At  Giant,  an  em- 
ploye told  me  that  100  was  for  the  first  day 
of  the  week,  Monday,  200  for  Tuesday, 
through  600  for  Saturday. 

Among  the  stores  visited,  GES  has  the 
most  confusing  meat  code.  I  couldn't  see  a 
pattern  nor  could  I  find  a  cooperative  em- 
ploye. When  a  code  Is  uncrackable,  It  seems  a 
good  bet  to  look  at  the  code  on  the  ham- 
burger, which  you  can  see  being  freshly 
ground,  and  then  choose  meat  with  a  similar 
code  date. 

At  the  groceries  with  prepackaged  produce, 
I  usually  found  the  same  code  used  lor  the 
meat  applies  to  the  produce.  However,  at 
Giant  a  stock  boy  said  the  produce  Is 
marked  with  the  month  and  the  day  it  was 
put  on  the  shelf.  Apples  with  a  525  on  them 
meant  they  were  put  up  for  sale  on  May 
.  (fifth  month)  25. 

At  all  stores,  luncheon  meat,  bacon,  and 
hot  dogs  seemed  to  be  stamped  with  a  series 
of  either  three  or  four  numbers.  To  crack 
most  of  the  four-number  codes,  add  the  first 
and  last  numbers  for  the  month.  The  middle 
numbers  are  the  day  of  the  month.  A  pack- 
age of  Fischer's  luncheon  meat  stamped  2293, 
for  example,  would  be  May  29.  The  numbers 
3013  on  a  package  would  be  June  1.  With 
three-number  codes,  the  first  number  was 
tisually  the  month  and  the  last  two  the  day 
of  the  month.  For  example,  611  would  be 
June  11. 

Clerks  at  several  stores  said  that  these 
numbers  were  the  pull  date  or  date  that  the 
luncheon  meat  should  come  off  the  shelf. 
However  a  spokesman  for  the  Fischer  Pack- 
ing Company  said  that  the  numbers  actually 


represent  the  last  day  that  the  company  will 
gtiarantee  the  vacuum  container  In  which 
the  meat  Is  packed.  On  the  2293  meat,  the 
company  guarantees  the  vacuum  from  the 
day  It  goes  on  the  shelf  imtll  May  29.  After 
that  date,  he  said  the  store  Is  on  Its  own. 
The  meat  will  remain  fresh  In  the  vacuum 
for  many  months,  the  spokesman  added. 

A  merchandiser  for  the  Kroger  Company 
^Id  that  In  the  Louisville  area,  most  retail 
grocers  buy  items  with  "guarantees."  That 
Is,  If  the  product  becomes  outdated  It  Is  re- 
turned to  the  manufacturer.  In  some  cases, 
Items  reaching  the  end  of  their  shelf  lives 
are  reduced  for  quicker  sale — especially  baked 
goods,  produce,  and  meat. 

DAIB7    COtTNTER    IS    EASIER 

At  the  dairy  counters,  most  of  the  codes 
are  easier  to  figure  out.  For  example,  the  milk 
code  is  usually  at  the  very  top  of  the  waxed 
carton.  It  Is  not  In  ink,  but  colorlessly  em- 
bossed and  usually  hard  to  read.  One  side 
has  a  long  series  of  numbers,  and  the  other 
side  has  two  or  three  numbers. 

The  long  series,  one  clerk  said.  Is  "the  plant 
where  it  was  processed  or  something."  The 
shorter  series  is  of  more  interest.  In  the  case 
of  most  of  the  milk  it  Is  the  date  the  milk 
should  be  pulled  from  the  case.  For  example 
June  5  could  be  Just  5.  05.  or  6  05. 

Such  products  as  sour  cream  and  cottage 
cheese  are  also  in  most  cases  stamped  with  a 
pull  date.  Sealtest  stamps  Its  products  on 
the  bottom  5  15,  meaning  May  15  the  Item 
should  be  removed.  Kroger  stamps  it  on  the 
top.  A  code  date  of  E  15,  a  clerk  in  one 
Kroger  store  said,  means  that  that  Item 
should  be  removed  on  the  morning  of  May  15. 
A&P  codes  are  just  a  date  on  the  bottom, 
such  as  26  for  May  26. 

A  clerk  at  one  A&P  store  said  that  the 
number  stami>ed  on  the  cheese  was  the  day 
it  was  made.  But.  she  said,  don't  worry  about 
it.  The  manufacturer  sends  lists  periodically 
of  which  packages  should  be  pulled.  Some 
cartons  of  eggs  and  refrigerated  biscuits  or 
coffee  cake  mixes  are  legibly  stamped  with  an 
easily  read  code,  such  as  May  29. 

The  bakery  products  at  the  A&P  are  plainly 
marked  with  the  day  the  Item  was  baked. 
Other  stores  and  bakers  mark  their  bread 
with  a  different  color  sticker  or  plastic 
twister  for  closing  for  each  day  of  the  week. 
For  example,  the  twisters  on  the  end  of 
Ralnbo  brcEid  are  red.  white,  blue,  green,  yel- 
low and  orange  for  Monday  through  Satur- 
day. 

I  From  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- Journal. 

June  4.  1970] 

Open  Codes  Wottld  Help  Co.nsumers 

After  I  had  learned  to  read  some  of  these 
codes.  I  began  taking  note  of  how  old  the 
items  in  the  cases  really  were.  For  the  most 
part,  no  store  had  an  abundance  of  Items 
with  expired  code.s,  but  at  each  store  I  found 
some  Items  that  should  have  been  pulled.  In 
each  case.  I  pointed  out  the  item  to  a  clerk, 
who  studied  the  numbers  and  then  apolo- 
getically began  removing  the  items. 

In  almost  all  stores,  most  of  the  meat  In 
the  cases  had  been  cut  that  day.  However,  in 
all  of  them,  there  was  meat  that  was  several 
days  old — sometimes  four  or  five  days  old. 

The  one  exception  was  a  Kroger  store  In 
the  western  part  of  Louisville.  It  was  a  Thurs- 
day, May  21.  There  were  perhaps  a  dozen 
pieces  of  meat  coded  1  Th,  meaning  It  had 
been  cut  fresh  that  day.  Most  of  the  beef  was 
IW,  and  most  of  the  pork  was  coded  IM  and 
IT.  Also  there  seemed  to  be  a  larger  number 
of  expired  dairy  products  than  in  other 
stores.  I  asked  a  clerk  If  the  products  were 
outdated.  He  said  they  were  and  began  re- 
moving them  as  I  left. 

The  manager  of  this  store  was  later  con- 
tacted by  telephone.  He  bad  no  comment. 

In  fact,  most  of  the  local  store  managers 
when  contacted  for  their  comments  on  out- 


dated Items  or  codes  in  general  had  no  com- 
ment. 

Those  who  did  comment,  attributed  out- 
dated items  to  carelessness. 

"We're  not  always  perfect,  but  we  try  to 
be,"  one  manager  said. 

To  help  the  consumer  know  how  long  she 
may  keep  a  product,  some  consumer  orga- 
nizations advocate  a  system  of  open  coding 
in  grocery  stores.  Open  coding  means  that 
the  codes  would  be  written  In  plain  English. 
wants  freshness  known 

Mrs.  Oscar  Sowards.  chairman  of  Gov. 
Louie  Nunn's  Commission  on  Consumer  Af- 
fairs, said  that  the  conmiisslon  has  been 
planning  to  take  up  the  matter  of  codes  for 
some  time  and  probably  will  soon.  How- 
ever, she  said,  she  is  in  favor  of  open  coding 
so  that  the  "freshness  will  be  spelled  out 
clearly  for  the  consvuner."  She  said  she  be- 
lieves this  Information  is  vital  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

Rep.  Leonard  Farbsteln  (D-NY)  has  Intro- 
duced a  bill  in  the  Congress  that  mcludes 
provisions  for  a  system  of  open  coding  that 
would  use  the  product's  pull  date.  The  bill 
was  introduced  last  November  and  re-intro- 
duced in  April.  It  has  59  cosponsors,  and 
hearings  are  pending. 

Ellis  Levin,  the  congressman's  legislative 
assistant,  said  that  a  survey  of  the  major 
food  chains  in  Washington  showed  a  large 
amount  of  food  being  sold  beyond  the  expi- 
ration date  of  the  code." 

Levin  said  that  most  abuses  took  place  in 
stores  In  poverty  neighborhoods.  In  the 
stores  serving  middle  class  areas,  he  said,  the 
codes  had  four.  five,  or  six  days  ifeft.  In  the 
low-Income  areas,  the  Items  had  zero  shelf 
life  (day  of  expiration)  or  were  out  of  date. 
Levin  said  that  several  Euroi>ean  countries 
already  have  open  coding  and  the  system  is 
working  successfully.  He  doesn't  feel  such  a 
system  would  cause  prices  to  rise. 

This  is  not  necessarily  so.  says  Kemp 
Chrlstensen,  vice-president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Food  Chains.  The  associaUon, 
he  said,  is  not  "opposing"  the  open  coding 
bill.  It  is  just  trying  to  raise  some  questions 
about  the  feasibility  of  such  coding. 

"If  you  put  In  open  codes,  the  customers 
would  take  the  very  freshest.  There  would  be 
a  certain  amount  of  loss  due  to  pawing  over 
of  items.  Older  Items  wouldn't  sell  as  well. 
There  would  be  extra  cost  Involved,  and  we 
think  the  customer  might  have  to  pay.  We 
are  asking:  'Is  it  worth  it  in  light  of  the 
quality  of  product  the  customer  gets  now?'  " 

RETtTNDS  are  GIVEN 

Chrlstensen  said  that  most  stores  are 
''  eager  to  please  customers  and  keep  their 
business.  This  means,  he  said,  most  man- 
agers are  careful  about  code  dates  and  will- 
ing to  give  refunds  for  spoiled  merchandise. 

Most  codes  do  take  Into  account,  he  said, 
that  there  has  to  be  a  shelf  life  after  pur- 
chase for  the  customer.  For  example.  If  milk 
is  coded  to  expire  June  5.  that  date  takes 
into  account  that  the  milk  might  be  in  a 
home  refrigerator  for  a  time  after  that  date. 

Shelby  Johnson,  director  of  environmental 
services  for  the  state  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, said  that  there  are  no  state  regulations 
governing  codes  or  the  length  of  time  a 
product  may  remain  on  the  shelf.  A.  P.  Bell, 
director  of  environmental  services  for  the 
Louisville-Jefferson  County  Department  of 
Health,  said  that  before  pasteurization 
Louisville  did  have  a  law  regulating  the 
shelf  life  of  dairy  products.  With  improved 
processing  methods.,  he  said,  there  was  no 
longer  any  need  for  such  a  law. 

Johnson  said  that  with  the  better  quality 
product,  better  marketing,  and  better  distri- 
bution there  ls.no  need  for  legislation  gov- 
erning codes. 

Levin  says  that  the  outlook  for  the  open 
coding  bin  is  very  good.  Chrlstensen  says 
that  consumers  "should  put  the  pressure  on 
the  merchants,  not  the  legislators." 
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[Prom,  tlie  Chicago  Sun-Times. 

July  10.  19701 

JiwEL    DicoDES   Systems   for   Dating   Food 

(By  CamtUe  Jllke) 

Jewel  Food  Stores  announced  Thursday  It 
win  translate  the  codes  that  food  companies 
use  to  Indicate  the  freshness  of  a  product. 

Joseph  F.  Grimes,  Jswel's  vice  president  of 
sales,  said  cu.stomers  would  be  able  to  deter- 
mine for  themselves  whether  food  was  out- 
dated. He  said  Jewel  would  discard  any  out- 
dated food  customers  found. 

An  aide  to  Rep.  Leonard  Farbsteln  (D- 
N.Y.).  who  has  Introduced  legislation  that 
would  require  simple  dates,  said  Jewel  is  the 
first  major  food-store  chain  in  the  nation  to 
translate  the  cedes  for  customers. 

Grimes  said  the  codes  of  some  of  the  most 
popular  items  In  the  fresh  meats,  processed 
meats,  dairy  and  snack  departments  will  be 
explained  on  signs  In  the  stores. 

He  said  books  listing  the  codes  of  all  prod- 
ucts sold  at  Jewel  will  be  available  to  use  at 
customer  service  desks. 

The  codes  Indicate  to  retail  stores  the  date 
a  food  product  was  manufactured  or  the 
date  It  should  be  taken  off  the  shelf. 

For  example,  a  Nabisco  pretzel  box  that 
has  "1L103"  written  en  It  was  manufactured 
by  shift  1  at  plant  L  on  the  103d  day  of  the 
year,  or  April  13. 

For  Jewel  Maid  bread  with  "kwik-lok" 
seals,  the  color  of  the  seal  indicates  the  day 
of  delivery. 

The  symbol  "0057"  on  a  HilUarm  milk  car- 
ton means  the  milk  should  be  taken  off  the 
shelf  at  midnight  on  the  fifth  (05)  day  (mid- 
dle two  digits)  of  the  month  In  Chicago  or 
the  seventh  |07)  day  (first  and  fourth  dig- 
its) In  the  suburbs. 

At  a  press  conference  at  Jewel  headquar- 
ters. In  Melrose  Park,  Grimes  said  Jewel  has 
strictly  observed  the  codes  even  though  they 
were  unknown  by  the  public. 

Grimes  said  he  did  not  expect  translation 
of  the  codes  to  result  In  the  sales  of  only  the 
freshest  merchandise. 

Parbsteln's  proposed  legislation  would  re- 
quire labels  on  all  food  that  could  deterio- 
rate to  have  clear  letters  and  numbers  an- 
nouncing the  last  day  the  Item  would  be  safe 
to  sell. 

Ellis  Levin.  Parbsteln's  legislative  assist- 
ant, said  the  legislation  would  cost  nothing 
to  enforce  because  consumers  would  enforce 
It. 

Levin  said  his  Investigation  showed  out- 
dated food  Is  sold  throughout  the  country  to 
all  socio-economic  levelB.  * 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  July  12.  19701 

Breaking  the  Pood  Code  Ststkm 

(By  Peter  Weaver) 

Wouldn't  It  be  nice  if  the  bacon  or  cot- 
tage cheese  you  buy  had  this  vital  Informa- 
tion printed  lon  the  package:  not  for  sale 
after — July  24. 

As  you  may  already  know,  the  removal 
date  Is  printed  on  most  food  packages  but 
It's  in  code.  I  broke  a  number  of  these  codes 
in  a  column  last  year,  hoping  It  would  bring 
some  action. 

Unfortunately,  the  number  and  complex- 
ity of  the  code  systems  are  Increasing.  The 
most  common  one.  used  by  members  of  the 
American  Meat  Institute  and  others,  employs 
four  ntimbers  such  aa  3344.  Tou  add  the  out- 
side numbers  to  get  "7  "  which  stands  for  the 
seventh  month,  July.  The  two  Inside  num- 
t)era  "34"  stand  for  the  34tli  day — July  34. 

Some  companies  use  the  number  of  the 
day  of  the  year  which  would  make  "306"  Into 
July  34.  Others  use  letters  for  months — A  for 
January,  O  for  July.  Still  others  use  color 
codas  on  packages  or  make  little  marka  oTer 
their  brand  name  letter  to  Indicate  removal 
<Utee.  The  list  is  endleea. 

There  are  aome  faint  slgm  of  hope,  how- 
ever.   Rep.    Benjamin   Roeenthal    (D-N.T.). 


chairman  of  a  s{)ecial  consumer  Inquiry  on 
the  House  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee, has  collected  an  extraordinary  pile  of  de- 
tailed, coded  date  systems  from  some  20  ma- 
jor food  processors.  He's  preparing  to  launch 
a  national  survey,  probably  to  be  done  by 
Department  of  Agriculture  shoppers,  to  see 
how  well — or  how  poorly — our  food  dating 
and  marketing  system  Is  w^orklng. 

Rep.  Leonard  Farbstein  (D -N.Y.I  intro- 
duced a  bill  last  fall  which  would  require 
food  removal  dates  marked  in  plain  English. 
The  bin  has  been  stymied  so  Farbstein  has 
asked  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  take 
direct  action. 

State  legislatures  in  California.  Delaware, 
Florida,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey 
and  New  York  have  all  been  bombarded  with 
bills  proposing  that  food  dates  be  plainly 
marked.  No  laws  yet,  but  pressure  for  "open" 
food  dating  is  mounting. 

Theoretically,  supermarket  or  packer  em- 
ployees are  supposed  to  police  counters  and 
shelves  to  remove  products  which  have  gone 
beyond  coded  removal  dates.  Sometimes  this 
works,  sometimes  it  doesn't.  If  consumers 
had  a  chance  lo  see  plainly  marked  removal 
dates,  they  could  take  over  much  of  this 
policing  Job  themselves. 

Almost  all  the  food  companies  are  opposed 
to  the  "open"  dating  idea.  They  claim  con- 
sumers would  always  pick  products  with  the 
latest  date,  letting  perfectly  usable  food  go 
to  waste.  According  to  a  top  USDA  food 
plant  inspector,  the  companies  could  solve 
this  problem  with  "block  dating  '  and  a  sys- 
tem of  discounts  by  dates. 

On  highly  perishable  items  such  as  poul- 
try and  meats,  for  example,  Monday  and 
Tuesuay  packing  dates  could  be  lunif)ed  into 
a  system  with  one  "block"  removal  date. 
This  would  be  continued  through  the  week. 
On  less  perishable  Items,  even  a  week's  pro- 
duction might  safely  be  lumped  into  one 
removal  date. 

Pood  companies  usually  put  on  removal 
dates  to  give  the  consumer  anywhere  from 
a  few  days  to  two  weeks  use  of  the  product 
even  if  it's  t>ought  on  the  last  day  before 
removal. 

A  bacon  processor,  for  example,  knows  his 
product  Is  good  for,  say,  30  days  after  pack- 
ing. So,  using  block  dating,  he  would  put  a 
removal  date  on  three  days'  production  for  23 
days  from  the  first  day's  production.  This 
gives  plenty  of  flexibility  for  his  marketing 
system  and  still  protects  the  customer. 

In  the  store,  when  a  customer  Is  faced 
with  the  choice  of  two  or  more  plainly 
marked  removal  dates  on  packages  of  bacon. 
the  discount  system  could  be  used.  If  the 
customer  wants  to  use  the  bacon  over  a 
period  of  two  weeks,  then  the  package  with 
the  latest  removal  date  could  be  selected  at 
the  regular  price  or  even  a  premium  price. 

If  the  customer  knew  that  the  bacon  would 
be  used  within  the  next  couple  of  days,  then 
an  earlier  dated  package  (one  nearer  the  re- 
moval date)  could  be  selected  because  the 
price  would  be  lower. 

With  education  and  promotion,  this  sys- 
tem of  plainly  marked  food  dates  would  give 
us  a  choice  based  on  our  needs  and  would 
Insure  that  our  food  can  be  readily  used  be- 
fore It  sfXJlled.  At  least  one  major  supermar- 
ket chain  will  soon  try  this  kind  of  plainly 
marked  food  dating  on  an  experimental 
basis.  Hopefully,  others  will  follow. 


MRS.  HELEN  ROOEIiS  REID 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
pennission  to  extend  his  Femarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is 
with  sorrow  that  I  take  note  of  the  death 
of  Helen  Rogers  Reid.  Mrs.  Held  was  a 
great  lady  and  a  great  American. 


I  will  not  take  the  time  of  the  Members 
to  recoimt  the  facts  of  her  long  and  full 
life  and  many  achievementB,  which  were 
duly  recorded  in  the  New  York  Times 
article  which  I  shall  append  at  the  end  of 
my  remarks. 

I  do  want  to  express  to  the  members 
of  her  family.  Including  particularly  her 
sons,  our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  and  Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid,  both 
of  whom  have  been  my  friends  for  many 
years,  the  profound  sympathy  of  my  wife 
and  myself.  The  end  of  a  life  is  never  easy 
to  accept,  even  when  it  comes,  as  in  this 
case,  many  years  after  the  allotted 
BibUcal  simn. 

I  have  only  the  fondest  personal  recol- 
lections of  Mrs.  Reid.  Among  her  many 
active  interests  was  her  great  involve- 
ment in  the  activities  of  young  people. 
Mrs.  Reid  twice  gave  me  the  opportunity 
to  serve  as  an  occasional  correspondent 
for  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  a  very 
great  newspaper,  writing  articles  for  the 
Sunday  edition  on  youth  movements  in 
Germany,  Italy,  and  the  Soviet  Union 
in  1935,  and  on  conditions  in  Japanese- 
occupied  China  in  1938. 

Helen  Rogers  Reid  will  be  sorely  missed 
by  a  host  of  friends  in  New  York  and 
around  the  world. 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Jtoly  28,  19701 
Mrs.  Ogden  Reid  Is  Dead  at  87;  Ex-President 
or   Herald   Tribune 

Mrs.  Helen  Rogers  Reid,  former  president 
of  The  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  died  of 
arteriosclerosis  yesterday  at  her  home,  834 
Fifth  Avenue. 

Mrs.  Reid,  who  was  87  years  old.  was  the 
widow  of  Ogden  Reid,  president  of  The  Her- 
ald Tribune  until  his  death  In  1947. 

In  her  37  years  on  The  Herald  Tribune  and 
Its  predecessor.  The  Tribune,  Mrs.  Reid  was 
an  unfiamboyant  but  powerful  force  In  the 
newspaper  world  and  In  the  city's  civic  ana 
social  life. 

Her  business  acumen,  first  displayed  as  an 
advertising  salesman,  and  her  editorial  Judg- 
ment, in  making  the  paper  attractive  to 
women  and  suburban  readers,  helped  to 
transform  The  Herald  Tribune  into  a  modern 
newspaper. 

Entering  Journalism  as  a  byproduct  of  her 
marriage  to  Ogden  Mills  Reid,  whose  father, 
Whitelaw,  had  acquired  The  Tribune  from 
Horace  Greeley,  Its  founder,  Mrs.  Reid  grad- 
ually established  herself  as  a  newspaper  per- 
sonality in  her  own  right.  Never  overtly  ag- 
gressive, she  won  her  reputation  by  quiet 
tenacity,  dowagerlike  charm,  and  a  clear  and 
orderly  mind. 

There  was  little  in  Mrs.  Reld's  appearance 
to  suggest  the  Influence  she  wielded,  nor  the 
force  of  her  character.  She  stood  only  an  Inch 
over  5  feet;  and  she  looked  as  fragile  as  a 
piece  of  expensive  china.  Her  hair,  at  first 
brown,  then  gray  and  later  white,  was  a  fine 
soft  fuzz  that  curled  close  to  her  head.  Her 
large  green  eyes,  however,  were  alert  smd 
probing.  According  to  advertising  salesmen 
who  dealt  with  ber,  they  couM  be  quite 
unnerving. 

In  dress  Mrs.  Reid  was  feminine  but  not 
fancy.  Her  ta«te  ran  to  bright  colors,  with 
various  shades  of  purple  predominant.  Day  In 
and  day  otrt  she  wore  a  plain  beret-like  hat 
embellished  with  pearls,  a  diamond  clip, 
sequins,  flower  petals  or  feathers. 

Although  she  was  pleasant  and  Informal 
in  conversation  In  the  office  or  at  dinner,  her 
talk  did  not  run  much  to  chit-chat,  and  she 
did  not  encourage  it  In  others  for  long.  For 
many  years  Mrs.  Reid  Included  her  editors 
and  columnists  at  luncheons,  dinners  and 
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weekend  parties  she  gave  for  guests  notable 
In  national  and  world  affairs. 

A  gathering  might  include  a  Preslientla! 
aspirant,  an  international  statesman,  a  Ijest- 
selllrg  author,  an  economist,  an  editor  and 
a  few  couples  from  the  Relds'  social  circle  on 
the  upper  East  Side.  With  dessert,  Mrs.  Re'.d 
would  swizzle  a  glass  of  champagne  with  a 
piece  of  melba  toast  and  throw  out  a  general 
question  on  current  affairs. 

DINERS    SUMMONED   TO    SPEAK 

Going  around  the  table,  she  would  call  on 
the  diners,  one  by  one,  for  their  views.  Ac- 
cording to  one  account  of  these  affairs,  some 
gave  their  opinions  seated,  but  a  number 
were  wont  to  rise  and  address  Mrs.  Held  as 
though  she  were  a  public  meeting. 

Mrs.  Reld's  Interest  In  the  political  and 
economic  forces  that  shaped  the  world  about 
her  was  reflected  In  the  establlshinent,  in 
1930,  of  The  Herald  Tribune's  annual  Forum 
on  Current  Problems.  Although  the  Fortmi 
was  at  first  a  promotional  device  aimed  at 
clubwomen,  it  was  expanded  to  include  the 
public  generally. 

With  Mrs.  William  Brown  Meloney.  the 
Forum  director  for  many  years,  Mrs.  Reid 
took  a  hand  in  choosing  and  obtaining 
prominent  speakers,  many  of  them  from 
abroad.  She  presided  at  the  big  sessions  in 
the  Waldorf-Astoria .  and  published  the  pro- 
ceedings in  a  special  supplement  for  high 
school  and  college  students. 

Mrs.  Reld's  own  politics  were  Republican, 
but  the  forums  were  nonpartisan  and  dis- 
passionate presentations  of  world  news  and 
Issues.  They  were  discontinued  after  1955. 
for  emphasis  on  the  f>apers  Youth  Forum. 

At  The  Herald  Tribune  Mrs.  Reid  raised 
her  voice  for  moderate  Republicanism  and 
for  internationalism.  In  1952  she  supported 
Dwight  D.  Elsenhower  for  the  Presidency: 
she  had  backed  Thomas  E.  Dewey  in  1948. 

Mrs.  Reid  was  a  leader  In  civic  affairs.  She 
served  for  nine  years  as  chairman  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  Barnard  College,  her 
alma  mater.  A  dormitory  built  In  1963  with 
funds  she  helped  to  raise  Is  named  for  her. 
She  was  a  trustee  of  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum of  Art.  She  was  active  In  the  New  York 
Newspaperwomen's  Club,  and  she  was  pres- 
ident of  the  Reid  Foundation,  established  by 
her  husband  In  1946  to  give  fellowships  to 
Journalists  for  study  and  travel  abroad. 

NEEDT   CHILDREK    H£LPED 

Another  of  Mrs.  Reld's  civic  interests  was 
her  newspaper's  Fresh  Air  Fund,  which 
raised  public  contributions  %o  send  needy 
children  to  summer  camps  and  homes  In  the 
country. 

As  a  society  figure  Mrs.  Reid  was  far  less 
formidable  than  her  mother-in-law,  a  vigor- 
ous matriarch  who  died  Ih  1931.  Mrs.  Reld's 
style  in  ent.ertainlng  was  Informal — and  In- 
defatigable. There  was  a  constant  round  of 
guests  at  her  16  E^ast  84th  Street  apartment, 
a  30-room  Ophir  Cottage  In  Purchase,  N.Y., 
at  a  summer  place  In  the  Adlrondacks  and 
at  a  hunting  lodge  In  North  Carolina. 

To  those  who  sought  to  assay  her  career, 
.Mrs.  Reld  api>eared  as  a  Cinderella  Who  be- 
came Queen  Helen.  She  was  bom  In  Apple- 
ton,  Wis.,  on  Nov.  23,  1882,  the  youngest  of 
11  children  of  Benjamin  Talbot  Rogers  and 
Sarah  Louise  Johnson  Rogers.  Her  father 
died  when  she  was  3.  Although  the  family 
was  not  poverty  stricken,  she  was  obliged  to 
earn  part  off  her  way  through  boarding 
school  and  then  through  Barnard,  which  she 
entered  In  1899. 

EARNED  DEGBEE  IN  ZOOLOST 

She  enrolled  to  study  Ifatln  and  Greek  and 
perhaps  to  become  a  teiUJher.  but  she  Shifted 
her  Interest  In  zoology  and  took  her  degree 
In  that.  She  established  a  reputation  among 
her  classmates  as  a  crisp,  attractive,  enter- 
prising girl  who  could  even  turn  a  profit  on 
the  senior  yearbook.  The  class  poet  summed 
her  up  In  this  quatrain : 


lled^ 


We  love  Uttle  Helen,  her  heart  Is  so  warm 
And  If  you  don't  cross  her  she'll  do  you  no 

harm.  ' 

So  don't  contradict  her,  or  else  If  you  do 
Get    under    the    table    and    wait   till    she's 

through. 
In  June  1903.  when  Helen  Rogers  received 
her  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree,  she  heard  that 
Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid.  one  of  the  city's  grande 
'dames,  was  seeking  a  social  secretary.  She 
applied,  was  accepted  and  went  to  work  !n 
the  Reid's  sumptuous  Florentine  fortress  on 
Madison  Avenue,  across  from  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedra!.  Mrs.  Reld,  who  had  a  dinner  table 
seating  80  people  and  the  wealth  to  festoon 
It  with  elegant  viands,  never  lacked  for  social 
engagements;  a  secretary  to  handle  this 
facet  of  her  life  had  few  Idle  moments. 

SECRETARY  FOR  8  YE.^RS 

Helen  Rogers  was  In  Mrs.  Reld's  employ 
for  eight  years,  dividing  her  time  between  the 
United  States  and  London,  where  Whitelaw 
Reld  was  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St. 
James's  from  1905  to  his  death  In  1912.  Dur- 
ing this  time  she  met  the  Reld's  only  son. 
Ogden  Mills  Reld,  fresh  out  of  Yale.  The 
couple  were  married  In  Wisconsin  March  14. 
1911. 

Tall,  handsome,  genial  and  convivial,  Oggle 
Reld  was  deeply  Interested  in  swimming,  ten- 
nis, shooting  and  sailing — activities  in  which 
his  wife  learned  to  excel  by  putting  her  mind 
to  them. 

She  at  first  took  only  a  passing  Interest  in 
The  Tribune,  which  her  husband  Inherited 
on  his  father's  death.  In  the  first  six 
of  her  married  life  she  devoted  herself 
children.  Whitelaw.  Elisabeth,  who  die 
childhood,  and  Ogden.  Her  chief  out.slde  con- 
cern was  women's  suffrage.  She  helped  raise 
$500,000  for  suffrage  campaigns  In  New  York. 

"When  I  was  at  Barnard,  working  my  way 
through."  she  explained  later,  "the  neces- 
sity for  complete  Independence  of  women  wus 
borne  In  on  me." 

JOINED  PAPER  IN   1918 

Mrs.  Reld's  newspaper  career  began  In  1918, 
when  she  became  an  advertising  solicitor  for 
the  palsied  Tribune,  Into  which  the  Reld 
family  was  rep^orted  to  have  poured  $15-mll- 
Uon  since  1898.  "Come  down  to  the  oflBce," 
Ogden  Reld  asked  his  wife,  "and  work  the 
paper's  success  out  with  me."  Within  two 
months  she  was  Its  advertising  manager,  a 
post  she  held  under  slightly  different  titles 
on  The  Herald  Tribune  until  she  became  Its 
president  in  1947. 

Immensely  loyal  to  the  Reld  name  and 
eager  to  make  The  Tribune  a  great,  self-sup- 
ptortlng  paper,  Mrs.  Reld  channeled  enor- 
mous energy  Into  advertising  salesmanship. 
Between  1918  and  1923  the  paper,  compet- 
ing In  the  morning  field  wlfJi  Th^  Times, 
The  World,  The  American  and  The,  Herald, 
more  than  doubled  Its  linage. 

Then  and  later  she  was  relentless  in  pur- 
suit of  space  buyers. 

"She  had  the  persistence  of  gravity."  an 
associate  once  remarked.  She  called  on  adver- 
tisers or  had  them  to  luncheon.  Banter,  deft 
flattery  and  an  array  of  voluminous  and  pre- 
cise facts  constituted  ber  arguments. 

ADVERTISING  STAFF  DKTVSK 

She  was  as  unsparing  of  the  paper's  other 
ad  solicitors  as  she  was  of  herself.  "You 
get  so  you  sneak  up  the  back  stairs  rather 
than  confess  you're  not  a  wonder  boy,"  a 
member  of  her  harried  but  admiring  staff 
once  said. 

On  The  Herald  Tribune  In  the  nlneteen- 
thlrties  and  forties,  Mrs.  Reld  was  euictis- 
tomed  to  hold  advertising  staff  meetings  on 
Mondays  at  9  A.M.  sharp  to  get  an  account- 
ing of  each  aalesman's  work.  At  one  point 
she  presided  from  a  platform  decorated  with 
a  ceirdboard  apple  tree  and  red  cardboard 
apples.  Each  apple  represented  an  account 
the  paper  was  seeking. 

She  called  up  the  salesmen  l>y  turn,  and 


whenever  one  announced  a  new  account  she 
would  remove  the  appropriat?  cardbrjard 
apple  from  the  tree  with  a  ceremonious  flour- 
ish to  the  Bccompaniment  of  the  aseemblaga's 
applause 

By  means  of  this  ^nd  other  cncviuragenieuts 
to  £  .losmanshlp.  including  at  one  time  Im- 
promptu rhcrcl  singing,  Mrs  Reid  Kept  the 
advertising  flowing  in.  Fr.r  her  doggeono-s 
and  for  her  r-onvlc'aon  thai  The  Herald 
Tribune  was  the  finest  advertising  nieditim 
In  the  ci'y  fhe  was  much  admired  by  her 
sales  st.af . 

II-'Fi  ITENCE  ON  PAPER  STSONG 

Mr^.  Reid  \\'A  a  pervasive  Influence  en  the 
pRpcr'."-  new.=  and  editorial  content,  although 
Its  precise  demarcations  were  a  matter  of 
speculation. 

One  stcry  is  that  Mrs.  Reld  once  protested 
to  i-.er  husband  about  a  news  article  and  that 
hs  retorted : 

"Helen,  will  you  get  the  hell  ba.?k  to  your 
department  and  run  It  while  I  run  mine." 

She  is  said  to  have  departed  mee^tly. 

Mrs.  Reid  always  denied  the  storv.  "In  the 
flrst  place."  she  once  explained  tD  an  inter- 
viewer, "my  husband  w-ouldn't  speak  to  me 
that  way.  In  the  second.  I  wouldn't  leave 
meekly.  Besides,  nothing  like  that  ever  hap- 
jxT.ed." 

Actually,  when  r>lrs.  Reld  put  her  mind 
to  it.  .she  usually  got  her  way.  One  exception 
was  in  trying  to  make  the  paper  drv  during 
Prohibition.  On  ;his  point  her  husband  was 
unyielding. 

PPtniNm  DEAL  FOR  HERALD 

Mrs.  Reld's  editorial  presence  was  felt  espe- 
cially after  The  Tribune,  at  her  prompting, 
acquired  Frank  Munsey's  Herald  In  a  $5- 
milllon  deal  in  1924.  ,^ 

Shortly   afier   the   purchase.    Tlie   Herald 
Tribune  moved  uptown  from  Nar-au  Street 
to  quarters  at  230  West  41st  Street,  and  began 
to  expand  Its  news  coverage  and  Increase  Its  ^ 
circulation.  -^ 

Mrs.  Reld  was  generally  credited  with  being 
responsible  for  its  concentration  on  the  sub- 
urban, middle-class  field  of  circulation.  She 
frequently  sugges;e<l  story, ideas  and  advised 
on  coverage  cf  others.  The  paper  devoted, 
undar  her  stimulus,  much  space  to  the  news 
of  gardening  and  allied  Interests  of  suburban 
dwellers  and  women. 

STAFF    MEMBERS    RECRUITED 

Mrs.  Reld's  Influence  was  also  reflected  in 
the  appointment  of  the  late  Mrs.  Irita  Van 
Doren  as  editor  of  Books,  the  Sunday  literary 
supplement,  and  of  the  late  Mrs.  Melonev  as 
editor  of  This  Week,  the  Sunday  fiction  "and 
articles  supplement.  She  added  the  late 
Dorothy  Thompson  and  Walter  Uppmann, 
the  commentator,  to  the  staff.  She  was  also 
responsible  for  the  paper's  Home  Institute, 
a  widely  known  experimental  kitchen  that 
de\-ised  and   tested  recipes  for  publication. 

When  Ogden  Reld  died  in  1947  his  widow 
succeeded  him  as  president  of  The  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  Inc.  She  became  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  directors  In  1953.  Her 
elder  son,  Whitelaw.  who  had  Joined  the  staff 
In  1940  and  bad  been  named  vice  president  in 
1947,  suooeeded  to  the  presidency. 

In  19&&,  at  the  age  of  72,  Mrs.  Reld  re- 
signed  as  chairman  but  continued  as  a  mem* 
ber  of  the  board.  Whitelaw  succeeded  her  as 
chairman,  and  her  other  son,  Ogden.  who 
had  Joined  the  staff  In  1950,  became  presi- 
dent, publisher  and  editor. 

RETIRED    IN    1958 

For  some  time  The  Herald  Tribune  had  not 
been  gaining  sufficient  circulation  and  ad- 
vertising In  a  period  of  rising  costs  and  in- 
tense competition.  A  loan  of  (2.5-mlIllon 
from  the  Massachusetts  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany In  the  fall  of  1954  proved  Insufficient  to 
restore  the  paper  to  prosperity.  In  Septem- 
ber of  1957  John  Hay  Whitney,  the  financier. 
Invested  $1.2-mllllon  In  the  paper  with  an 
optlott  to  buy.  He  took  up  the  option  a  year 
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later,  leaving  the  Reld  family  with  a  minor- 
ity Interest.  Mrs.  Reld  retired  at  that  time 
from  the  board  of  directors. 

Mr.  Whitney  ran  The  Herald  Trltmne  until 
1966,  when  it  merged  with  The  Journal- 
American  and  The  New  York  World-Tele- 
gram and  The  Sun.  The  new  paper,  The 
World  Journal  Tribune,  expired  In  May.  1967. 

In  retirement  Mrs.  Reld  lived  quietly  In 
her  apanment  at  834  Fifth  Avenue,  enter- 
taining her  friends  and  members  of  her 
family  and  ventturlng  out  socially  from  time 
to  time. 

Many  organizations  honored  Mrs.  Reld.  In 
1935  she  received  the  medal  Of  award  of 
the  American  Women's  Association  "for  pro- 
fessional aclilevement,  public  service  and 
personality."  The  Cuban  Red  Cross  gave  her 
ttie  Comendador  Cross  of  the  Order  of 
Honor  and  Merit  for  her  "helpful  under- 
standing of  world  problems  and  friendliness 
toward  Latin  America." 

At  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Hundred  Ye.ir 
Association  of  New  Yark,  an  organization  of 
business  institutions  with  more  than  a  cen- 
tury of  unbroken  existence  in  New  York,  she 
was  awarded  a  gold  medal  In  1946  for  services 
In  behalf  of  the  welfare  and  prestige  of  the 
city.  The  1949-50  seal  of  the  Coimcil  Against 
Intolerance  was  presented  to  her  for  "•ut- 
standing  service  in  the  cavjse  of  tolerance 
and  equality." 

ELECTED  TO  ABTS  ACADEMY 

She  was  elected  by  the  editors  of  "The 
Book  Of  Knowledge"  as  one  of  12  women 
who  are  "inspiring  examples  of  Intelligence 
and  accomplishment."  She  was  one  of  four 
women  elected  fellows  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Arts  and  Sciences  In  1950.  In  1951  she 
was  listed  among  10  notable  women  in  in- 
dustry, communications,  labor  and  the  pro- 
fessions In  New  York  State. 

Mrs.  Relc^jvas  also  the  recipient  of  a  num- 
ber of  honorary  degrees,  and  she  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Colony  Club,  the  Women's  City 
Club,  the  Women's  University  Club,  the  New 
York  Newspaperwomen's  Club,  the  River 
Club,  and.  In  Paris,  of  the  University 
Women's  Club. 

She  Is  survived  by  her  sons,  Whitelaw  Reld 
and  United  States  Repreeentatlve  Ogden 
Reld  of  Westchester,  and  by  10  grandchil- 
dren. 

A  funeral  service  will  be  held  Thursday 
at  10  A.M.  at  St.  Thomas  Episcopal  Church, 
Fifth  Avenue  and  53d  Street. 


WCBS-TV  EDITORIAL 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  happens  now  and  again  that  television 
editorials  are  noteworthy  for  their  in- 
cisiveness  and  their  exposure  of  the 
truth.  Just  such  an  editorial  was  aired  by 
WCBS-TV  of  New  York  City  on  July  8. 
1970. 1  think  the  content  of  that  editorial 
should  be  made  available  to  all  those  who 
were  not  privileged  to  hear  it  when  it 
was  telecast.  WiUi  the  permission  of  the 
House,  I  includeythe  editorial  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  The  editorial 
follows : 

Loyal  Opposition 

People  In  politics  have  long  recognized 
the  Importance  of  television  as  a  means  of 
reaching  the  people.  But  not  until  recently 
have  our  national  leaders  displayed  much 
mastery  over  the  medium.  President  Nixon, 
for  one,  has  shown  great  skill  in  using  film 
clips  to  buttress  his  televised  claims  about 
the  success  of  the  Cambodian  adventure. 
And  last  night,  the  Democrata  showed  off 
their  video  virtuosity  with  an  elaborate  elec- 


tronic rebuttal  starring  anchorman  Lawrence 
O'Brien,  Chairman  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee. 

While  we  were  Impressed  by  the  technical 
skill  displayed,  the  message  by  Mr.  O'Brien 
was  a  narrow  partisan  one  for  the  most 
part,  overblown  and  underdeveloped.  Despite 
the  clever  use  of  videotape  footage,  what  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  had  to  say 
was  about  as  novel  as  what  party  stalwarts 
normally  hear  at  those  rubber-chicken  din- 
ners. 

On  the  big  Issues,  Mr.  O'Brien  soared  to 
rhetorical  heights,  sometimes  into  thin  air. 
The  divisions  in  our  society,  he  said,  were 
greater  now  under  the  Republicans  than  they 
liad  been  18  months  etgo  under  the  Demo- 
crats. Divisions  remain  great,  of  course,  but 
the  current  administration  inherited  na- 
tional  polarization  from  previous  adminis- 
trations. President  Nixon  has  moved  stead- 
ily— although  too  slowly— in  reducing  Amer- 
ican combat  forces  In  Vietnam,  thus  lowering 
the  level  of  bitter  conflict  over  the  war  In 
this  country. 

And  the  O'Brien  message  was  disappoint- 
ing m  other  regards.  On  Cambodia,  he 
seemed  to  suggest  that  everything  was  going 
well  there  before  the  combined  American- 
South  Vietnamese  invasion,  a  serious  dis- 
tortion of  the  facts.  On  the  question  of  re- 
ordering national  priorities,  he  gave  a  Dem- 
ocratic Congress  credit,  ignoring  the  fact 
that  House  Democrats,  particularly  those 
from  the  aouth.  are  the  chief  champions  of 
bloated  military  budgets. 

Our  point  here  Is  not  to  suggest  that  the 
Nixon  Administration  should  be  above  criti- 
cism. There  is  a  great  need  for  effective 
criticism  from  the  opposition  through  a  na- 
tional forum.  But  the  quality  of  debate 
offered  by  the  opposition  must  be  better  than 
that  offered  by  Mr.  O'Brien  last  night.  The 
Democrats  shovild  worry  less  about  the  me- 
dium and  more  about  the  message. 


TESTIMONY  BY  HON.  WILLIAM  A. 
STEIGER  BEFORE  COMMISSION 
ON  CAMPUS  UNREST 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  givem  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  July  24  our  colleague.  Rep.  William 
Steicer,  of  Wisconsin,  testifled  before 
the  Scranton  Commission  on  Campus 
Unrest.  Mr.  Steicer  made  an  excellent 
statement,  which  I  feel  would  be  of  in- 
terest to  all  Members  of  the  House.  With 
the  permission  of  the  House,  I  include 
Mr.  Steicer's  statement  at  this  point  in 
the  Record.  The  statement  follows: 
Testimony  op'  Congressman  William  A. 
Steigeb  Before  the  Scranton  Commission 

Chairman  Scranton.  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  tills  Commission,  I  am  honored  to 
have  the  ^ppwrtunlty  to  appear  before  you 
this  morning,  you  are  charged  with  examin- 
ing a  very  serious  crisis  facing  our  nation — 
the  alienation  of  many  young  Americans — 
as  reflected  on  our  college  and  university 
campuses.  This  situation  is  part  of  a  larger 
crisis  involving  divisions  among  our  people — 
divisions  strengthened  by  ml.sunderstandlng 
and  fear,  divisions  that  inspire  the  unfortun- 
ate episodes  of  violence  that  we  have  wit- 
nessed on  our  campuses  and  In  our  cities  in 
recent  years. 

On  June  17  of  last  year,  along  with  twenty- 
one  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, I  presented  a  task  force  report 
on  campus  unrest  to  the  President.  I  pre- 
face my.  remarks  by  noting  that  while  I 
quote  extensively  from  this  Campus  Task 
Force  Report  my  statement,  with  the  excep- 


tion of  direct  quotes  taken  from  the  Report, 
does  not  necessarily  represent  the  views  of 
the  21  other  members  of  the  Task  Force.  I  was 
not  notified  that  I  was  scheduled  to  appear 
this  morning  until  6:15  yesterday  evening 
and  thus  had  no  time  to  confer  on  this  state- 
ment with  my  colleagues.  This  report  was 
the  product  of  a  volimteer  tour  of  over  fifty 
American  campuses  which  occurred  as  a 
result  of  our  "desire  to  know  and  under- 
stand the  factors  which  appear  to  threaten 
the  destruction  of  many  of  our  most  respect- 
ed institutions  and  the  alienation  of  many 
of  this  nation's  finest  students."*  The  "re- 
port reflects  our  impressions  of  students 
attitudes  and  problems,  along  with  some 
proposed  solutions  applicable  at  local,  state 
and  national  levels."  (Copies  of  this  report 
are  Included  with  this  statement  and  I  hope 
would  be  made  a  part  of  the  record.) 

The  keynote  conclusion  of  our  report  was 
that  the  "critical  urgency  of  the  problem 
cannot  be  overstated."  Today,  one  year  after 
that  report  was  released  and  while  we  still 
have  fresh  In  our  memories  the  tragedies  of 
Kent  State  and  Jackson  State,  we  can  ap- 
preciate that  "critical  urgency." 

I  should  like  this  morning  to  discuss  my 
feelings  about  this  problem  we  face,  m  light 
of  the  conclusions  of  the  Task  Force  Report 
and  the  subsequent  events  on  our  campuses. 

The  problems  on  our  campuses  go  far  be- 
yond the  efforts  of  organized  revolutionaries. 
While  there  is  a  small  group  of  dedicated 
anarchists  who  do  contribute  to  the  unrest 
and  disorder  I  am  persuaded  that  these  men 
and  women  (both  students  and  non-stu- 
dents) are  not  the  primary  cause  of  the 
problem.  Within  the  past  year,  I  have  been 
impressed  anew,  as  the  Task  Force  members 
were,  by  the  "candor,  sincerity  and  basic  de- 
cency of  the  vast  majority  of  students"  at- 
tending college  in  this  country.  These  stu- 
dents are  for  the  most  part  deeply  con- 
cerned about  their  campus  and  their  so- 
ciety— wishing  to  find  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lems of  both  without  resort  to  violence.  But 
many  of  these  same  students,  because  of  the 
frustration  of  their  attempts  to  work  through 
channels  which  they  view  as  unresponsive, 
have  been  attracted  to  confrontation  as  a 
last  resort  In  implementing  the  change  they 
deem  important. 

While  I  do  not  claim  to  be  able  to  Identify 
each  and  every  cause  of  campus  unrest,  I  can 
with  some  certainty  identify  many  external 
and  Internal  factors  which  are  Important.  I 
should  like  to  discuss  first  the  internal  fac- 
tors contributing  to  campus  unrest : 

1.  communication 

On  many  campuses*there  are  not  adequate 
channels  of  commimication  between  the 
three  elements  within  a  university  commu- 
nity, le.,  students,  faculty,  and  administra- 
tion. The  students,  though  a  transient  ele- 
ment in  the  university  community,  believe 
that  they  are  an  integral  part  of  that  com- 
munity and  therefore  should  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  express  their  opinions  and  af- 
fect the  processes  by  which  their  university 
is  run  as  well  as  the  type  of  education  they 
receive.  "Operating  within  a  large  bureauc- 
racy, administrators  find  it  easy  or  neces- 
sary to  avoid  definitive  answers  to  student 
inquiries."  "Charges  of  communication  gaps 
are  leveled  against  faculty,  administrators, 
and  governing  boards  alike."  "Many  students 
charge  that  there  is  no  attempt  by  these 
groups  to  consult  with  students  In  any  deci- 
sions. Including  those  decisions  which  di- 
rectly affect  the  students." 

Faculties  are  criticized  for  being  cloistered 
by  the  "publish  or  perish"  doctrine  which 
prevents  them  from  having,  or  in  some  cases 
affords  them  the  opportunity  not  to  have. 
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contact  with  students.  The  task  force  con- 
cluded that  "the  non-teaching  activities  of 
some  faculty  members,  particularly  in  large 
universities,  are  excessive." 

2.    RESPONSIVENESS 

In  many  cases  this  lack  of  communication 
between  the  three  elements  on  a  campus 
causes  a  lack  of  responsiveness  to  student 
opinions.  Tills  situation  is  further  "aggrav- 
ated where  there  is  a  lack  of  agreement,  or  a 
shared  perspective,  between  administration 
and  faculty."  Thus,  one  may  see  a  situation 
develop  where  the  three  elements  are  all 
fighting  each  other — causing  polarization  of 
Interests  and  alienation  of  Individuals.  The 
result,  in  some  instances,  is  protest  and  con- 
frontation. 

3.  INTOLERANCE 

Student  Intolerance  is  a  factor  in  campus 
unrest.  "Frequently  students  are  strong  in 
framing  ideal  solutions  and  weak  In  analyz- 
ing the  factors  involved  in  the  problem  and 
in  its  solution.  Some  demand  immediate 
solutions  and  failing  that,  |reach  into  con- 
frontation as  the  'only  alternative  course.' 
They  may  resort  to  'non-negotiable  de- 
mands.' "  In  the  past  year,  we  have  seen  the 
unfortunate  success  of  such  tactics. 

4.    HTPOCRIST 

Students  complain  of  the  hypocrisy  of  the 
university  today — preaching  "academic  free- 
dom" and  "neutrality"  while  involved  with 
the  so-called  "military-Industrial  complex," 
preaching  social  concern  while  expanding 
Into  ghetto  neightwrhoods  through  programs 
students  call  "urban  removal;"  preaching  a 
commitment  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge 
while  its  faculties  make  efforts  to  reduce 
teaching  loads  in  order  to  have  more  time 
for  research.  These  paradoxes  are  apparent 
to  students  today,  and  they  have,  in  some 
instances,  relevant  grounds  for  complaint. 

Many  students  believe  that  a  university 
must  be  a  committed  progressive  social  force 
within  the  community.  They  see  this  senti- 
ment lacking  on  the  part  of  the  adminis- 
tration and  faculty.  They  see  their  univer- 
sities cloistered  and  parochlallzed — unre- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  the  nation.  The 
student  seems  to  demand  the  university  take 
a  stand  on  nearly  every  issue  of  the  day.  One 
sympathizes  with  the  demand  for  commit- 
ment, but  I  would  suggest  perhaps  we  all 
need  to  realize  the  serious  risk.  The  uni- 
versity, if  it  is  to  propagate  and  expand 
knowledge  with  true  academic  freedom,  must 
necessarily  maintain  a  certain  neutrality.  If 
I  may  digress  here  for  a  very  personal  opin- 
ion, I  would  add  that  I  frankly  do  not  like 
the  concept  of  politicizing  the  university. 
In  my  view  that  presents  a  very  real  danger 
to  the  needed  "sifting  and  winnowing"  of  all 
views  which  is  essential  for  a  college  or  uni- 
versity If  it  is  not  to  be  simply  a  place  for 
the  presenting  of  what  is  faslilonable  today. 

S.    OVERREACTION 

The  student  today  voices  deep  concern 
over  the  methods  used  to  respond  to  student 
confrontation.  "Many  feel  that  the  univer- 
sity has  o^er-reacted  with  excessive  force." 
The  use  of  local  police  and  National  Guard 
on  our  campuses — and  the  resultant  trag- 
edies— clearly  Indicate  a  need  for  reform.  In 
some  cases  administrations  have  not  even 
explored  alternative  methods  of  dealing  with 
confrontation.  This  over-reaction  In  many 
cases  causes  a  radicalizing  of  otherwise  mod- 
erate students. 

Solutions  to  internal  factors  contributing 
to  campus  unrest  must  be,  by  their  nature, 
unique  to  'each  campus,  but  certain  guide- 
lines can  be  generalized : 

1.  There  must  be  Increased  attempts  to 
open  channels  of  communication.  Students 
have  a  right  to  have  their  opinions  heard 
and  their  suggestions  acted  upon  with  re- 
gard to  policies  wlilch  affect  them  as  citi- 
zens within  the  university  community. 


While  college  administrators  have  made 
strides  in  recent  months  to  provide  appro- 
priate channels  for  -communication,  more 
can,  I  believe,  be  done. 'It's  vitally  Impor- 
tant for  college  administrators,  faculty  and 
students  to  take  steps  at  the  very  beginning 
of  the  school  years  in  September  to  deter- 
mine how  communications  can  be  improved. 
Student  concerns  should  be  Identified  and 
{)o68ible  courses  of  action  to  be  tak.n  should 
mass  demonstrations  or  violence  occur  freely 
discussed. 

Students  should  have  a  clear  idea  of  how 
the  university  decision  making  process  oper- 
ates and  how  certain  situations  will  be  dealt 
with — they  should  know  their  rights  and  re- 
sponsibilities. Administration  and  faculty 
should  take  great  pains  to  be  open  and  avail- 
able to  students  In  short,  these  three  groups 
should  work  together  from  the  beginning  to 
avert  crisis  situations  and  should  carry  on  a 
continuing  dialogue. 

I  would  suggest  the  following  pwsslble 
mechanisms,  realizing  that  each  campus 
must  develop  a  plan  which  suits  its  needs 
best: 

a.  certain  hours  when  ranking  college  offi- 
cials are  available  to  students  to  discuss 
problems; 

b.  greater  access  to  faculty,  include  eve- 
ning and  weekend  sessions; 

c.  seminars  on  campus  and  national  prob- 
lems focusing  on  how  to  bring  about  con- 
structive change: 

d.  referendums  on  major  campus  issues.  It 
is  most  desirable  to  have  campus-wide  dis- 
cussion of  issues  before  with  particular  con- 
sideration to  the  rights  of  the  minority  to 
express  its  views. 

2.  Students  must  appreciate  the  decision- 
making process  at  their  universities.  They 
cannot  do  so,  however.  If  Information  re- 
garding such  processes  Is  not  made  available 
to  them.  Perliaps  this  knowledge  and  clear 
assurance  of  their  ability  to  make  their  views 
heard  at  various  levels  of  decision-making 
wiU  help  to  dissuade  students  from  resulting 
to  confrontation  tactics. 

3.  Positive  contact  between  the  campus 
community  and  the  community-at-large 
should  be  encouraged:  "increased  social  ac- 
tion programs,  volunteer  projects  and  similar 
activities"  can  be  beneficial  supplements  to 
classroom  activities — rejuvenating  a  curricu- 
lum and  making  courses  more  relevant  for 
the  students. 

A  closer  relationship  between  courses  and 
societal  problems  should  be  encouraged  as 
well.  Today's  student  wants  the  tools  to  help 
him  in  finding  solutions  to  the  problems  of 
his  society.  The  university  can  help  to  pro- 
vide these  tools. 

4.  Many  students  have  suggested  that  uni- 
versity Involvement  with  the  military-indus- 
trial complex,  1  e.,  campus  recruitment  by 
defeose-orlen'ted  corporations,  ROTO  pro- 
grams, military  resetirch  on  campus — ^be  re- 
placed with  new  commitments  to  support 
urban  improvement  and  the  extension  of 
civil  rights.  I  seriously  question  the  assump- 
tion that  this  must  be  an  either /or  situation. 
Would  the  nation's  interest  really  be  served 
by  replacing  all  umverslty  defense  effort 
study  and  research  with  In-house  Pentagon 
efforts?  It  would  however  seem  fully  jiisti- 
fied  If  we  Insisted  that  a  commensurate  ccum- 
mltment  to  solving  our  social  Ills,  includ- 
ing urban  problems,  be  mad*  by  both  govern- 
ment and  the  university. 

5.  Wlienever  possible,  alternative  methods 
to  police  force  should  be  employed  on  cam- 
puses if  disturbances  occur.  One  such  alter- 
native that  has  met  with  some  success  is  the 
ordering  of  a  court  injunction  against  occu- 
pation of  a  building,  and  the  i>eaceful  and 
quiet  arrest  of  demonstrators  by  the  use  of 
a  court  order.  Violent  confrontation  must  be 
avoided. 

It  is  important  to  note,  however,  that  the 
campus  Is  not  an  Isolated  society.  It  exists 
within  a  city,  a  county  and  a  state.  It  should 


be  obvious  that  responsible  officials  at  all  lev- 
els must  t)e  aware  of  the  universities  action 
blueprint  in  case  of  problems  Agreement  as 
to  proposed  actions  seems  essential  as  does 
cooperation. 

Finally,  it  Is  not,  I  think  too  much  to  ask 
that  students  assume  greater  responsibility 
for  the  avoidance  of  violence.  Too  often.  It 
has  seemed  a  campus  "silent  majority"  has 
existed — and  has  failed  to  use  its  voice  to 
stem  a  radical  outburst. 

6.  It  Is  also  clear  that  we  must  reassert 
the  fact  that  violence  "is  not  a  legitimate 
means  of  protest  or  mode  of  expression — and 
that  it  can  no  more  be  tolerated  In  the  uni- 
versity oommvfhity  than  in  the  community 
at  large."  Clearly  there  are  administrations 
and  faculty  members  who  appear  to  Justify 
violence  both  by  students  and  the  police.  I 
urge  this  commission  to  recommend  appro- 
priate measures  to  insure  proper  training  for 
policemen  and  National  Guardsmen  so  that 
If  they  are  required  they  will  be  fair,  even- 
handed,  and  use  only  that  force  which  is  ap- 
propriate to  the  situation. 

Students,  however,  must  also  be  cognizant 
of  the  fact  that  the  campus  is  not  a  sanctu- 
ary and  actions  which  break  the  law  will  be 
punished. 

Now  I  should  like  to  discuss  the  external     • 
factors  contributing  to  camptis  unrest: 

One  cannot  deal  with  external  forces  im- 
pinging on  academic  unrest  without  men- 
tioning at  least  brlefiy  the  television  media. 
It  can  give  Instant  graphic  coverage  to  any 
event,  simultaneously  linking  the  entire  na- 
tion in  the  realization  of  this  event.  Given 
the  necessary  limitations  of  time,  television 
also  Is^  great  force  in  favor  of  the  instant, 
necessarily  simplified  reply — as  any  good  pol- 
itician who  has  perfected  the  45  second  an- 
swer for  the  evening  news  show  can  testify. 

Fmally,  It  can  and  does  iconize  the  In- 
dividual, freezing  one  voice  or  image  as  a 
prototype  for  a  viewpoint  for  better  or  worse. 

Such  larger  than  life  force  and  speed  has 
had  a  galvanizing  effect  on  campus  ferment. 
This  Is  not  to  Judge  or  to  criticize  but  to 
suggest  It  may  be  time  to  focus  on  this  ef- 
fect and  to  make  clear  its  limits  as  well  as 
Its  strengths. 

To  move  on  to  more  specific  and  less  nebu- 
lous factors,  college  students  today  are  for 
the  most  part  "better  educated  and  more 
vitally  concerned  with  contemporary  prob- 
lems in  our  country  than  at  any  previous 
time  in  our  history."  A  result  of  tills  reflec- 
tive concern  is  a  profound  despair  over  the 
paradox  of  promise  and  performance  In 
America. 

There  are  numerous  issues  facing  our  so- 
ciety which  trouble  young  and  old  alike: 

1.     POVEHTY-HUNGEB-ILLITERACT 

The  student  knows  that  ours  is  a  socletv 
of  affluence  which  has  within  it  hungry  and 
illiterate  children — a  society  that  has  the 
resources  to  cure  disease,  feed  the  hungry, 
teach  the  ignorant — yet  a  society  that  ap- 
pears to  lack  the  commitment  to  solve  these 
problems. 

2.  RACISM 

America  Is  a  society  which  promises  equal 
rights  and  opportunities  to  all  Its  citizens 
and  dignity  to  the  individual.  The  student 
perceives  many  unfulfllled  promises  and  Is 
Impatient. 

3.   MnJTART-INDUSTIlIAL-trNIVERSITT  COMPLEX 

Many  students  are  deeply  disturbed  by  a 
seeming  alliance  between  business,  educa- 
tion and  the  military.  They  see  us  as  a  coun- 
try voicing  dedication  to  the  highest  values, 
yet  dominated  by  a  complex  which  Is  build- 
ing the  Implements  of  destruction  of  life 
rather  than  finding  solutions  to  human 
needs. 

4.   FOREIGN   POLICY 

To  the  student,  ours  is  a  government  that 
has  too  often  neglected  to  even  attempt  to 
tmderstand  the  cultures  and  values  of  other 
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peoples  of  the  world;  a  government  that  has 
In  fact  taken  actions  which  reject  the  sig- 
nificance of  those  factors.  He  sees  a  foreign 
pKJllcy  controlled  by  economic  Interests 
rather  than  humanitarian  Interests — a  for- 
eign policy  that  unwittingly  condescends  to 
other  nations  of  the  world. 

S.   tTNRESPGNSIVENCSS   .*ND  LACK   OF  INFLtnENCE 

The  student  today  believes  he  lacks  suffi- 
cient and  effective  Impact  on  the  processes 
which  govern  him.  He  feels  a  remoteness 
from  those  processes  and  believes  his  gov- 
ernmental leaders  are  Isolated.  The  appeal  to 
work  within  the  system  has  lost  much  of  Its 
strength  because  many  young  people  have 
rejected  the  system  which  works  they  feel  so 
tediously  and  Is  based  on  what  they  perceive 
to  be  compromise  of  principle. 

6.   POLICE   STATE 

The  student  claims  that  ours  Is  a  society 
where  "ofHclal  violence"  is  Increasingly  sanc- 
tioned and  even  praised  "As  violence  grows, 
and  as  counter- violence  escalates,  the  student 
views  his  relationship  with  both  the  uni- 
versity and  the  outside  world  as  Inereaslngly 
beset  by  the  police  and  National  Guard." 
The  student  perceives  himself  as  a  target  for 
repression. 

7.    VIETN.\M  AND  THE  INDOCHINA  WAR 

Oiw  involvement  in  Vietnam  and  increased 
involvement  In  Indochina  Is  "one  of  the 
major  factors  In  radicalizing  students." 
"Many  consider  the  war  to  be  Immoral  and 
unjust,"  and  not  In  the  Interests  of  this 
country.  "An  Increasing  number  vow  to  take 
any  steps  necessary  to  avoid  military  Serv- 
ice." 

8.    SELECTIVE    SERVICE 

There  is  the  related  l.-sue  of  the  draft.  As 
students  enjoy  student  deferments,  they  view 
the  Impact  of  an  action  In  Vietnam  on  their 
peers.  This,  I  believe,  produces  a  double 
edged  sword  of  a  sense  of  guilt  and  a  sense 
of  Injustice  as  a  result  of  the  selective  service 
system. 

9.    EDUCATION 

To  paraphrase  John  Gardner — a  society 
which  values  merfiocre  philosophy  above 
plumbing  will  discover  that  neither  its  phl- 
lo'orhy  ror  its  plumbing  will  hold  water. 

We  are  fjerlloiisly  close  to  this  discovery 
rl^ht  now.  If  this  oommlfislon  does  nothing 
more  than  explode  the  myth  of  the  necessity 
of  college  education  for  all,  it  will  have  per- 
formed a  great  national  service. 

There  are  many  students  In  our  univer- 
sities who  should  not  be  there.  This  mis- 
match of  ability  and  educational  opportunity 
Is  I  believe  very  relevant  to  the  problem  of 
academic  ferment. 

We  have  failed  miserably  as  a  nation  first 
to  accord  well  deserved  .Iignlty  and  status 
to  skilled  blue  collar  jobs,  and  secondly  to 
provide  high  quality  education  for  such 
work. 

Uittil  we  are  willing  to  finance  a  full  range 
of  educational  choices  and  offer  counseling 
to  all  students  regarding  these  oppwrtunlties 
we  will  have  failed  In  preparation  for  the 
future.  More  importantly,  we  will.  Indeed, 
have  failed  the  children  of  a  democratic 
society. 

Many  of  the  young,  then,  are  questioning 
the  whole  fabric  of  our  society.  They  see 
,*-Ulli.plRced  priorities,  lack  of  commitment  to 
human  needs,  pre-occupatlon  with  rhetoric, 
hypocrisy,  inaction,  complacency.  All  of 
these  Ills  are  overstated  by  the  young — but 
the  obvious  paradoxes  of  this  society  do 
stand  out  against  equally  obvious  ideals. 
The  distance  between  our  goals  and  our 
realities  are.  Indeed,  facts  of  life  with  which 
we  must  deal.  We  must  attempt  to  under- 
stand and  appreciate  the  student  perspec- 
tive. If  we  do  not,  their  dlstilluslonment  and 
their  frustration  with  the  system  will  con- 
tinue to  grow,  as  will  confrontation  and  divi- 
sion. 


What  are  the  solutions  j:.o  this  multiplicity 
of  external  factors  contributing  to  campus 
unrest? 

In  a  representative  democracy  we  find  in- 
dividuals of  opposite  points  of  view  on  many 
issues  facing  the  society.  In  such  a  system 
progress  can  be  made  only  through  com- 
promise— a  slow  process.  Solutions  take  time. 
Many  of  our  young  people  do  appreciate 
that  fact.  If  we  are  to  hold  on  to  those  who 
are  willing  to  work  in  the  struggle  and  re- 
attract  the  iilienated  we  in  government 
must  demonstrate  at  least  a  vigorous  com- 
mitment to  solutions,  not  rhetoric. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  add 
a  caveat.  There  aie  those  who  might  ex- 
ploit the  Issue  of  academic  unrest  for  short 
term  political  advantage.  Such  a  course  is  in 
my  view  wrong  and  would  result  in  further 
polarization  and  alienation.  Political  par- 
ties and  candidates  should  welcome  the  par- 
ticipation of  young  people  in  the  political 
process  and  heed  the  negative  result  of  driv- 
ing intelligent  young  men  and  women  away 
from  the  process  of  change.         ^ 

Having  said  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  we  must  manifest:  a  humanitarian  com- 
mitment to  solve  the  problems  of  poverty, 
disease,  htmger,  illiteracy. 

A  moral  conmiitment  to  fulfill  the  ideal 
of  equality  through  law  and  Justice. 

A  technological  commitment  to  re-balance 
the  environment  we  have  neglected. 

A  compassionate  conanltment  to  listen  to 
the  young  and  the  minorities  of  this  so- 
ciety— rejecting  repression  and  unresponiilve- 
ness. 

In  light  of  the  crisis  of  campus  unrest, 
our  task  force,  one  year  ago,  presented  a 
niunber  of  poUcy  proposals  to  the  President: 

We  rejected  repressive  legUlatiou  against 
universities  as  penalizing  Innocent  and  guilty 
alike.  We  stated  that  the  "fundamental  re- 
spKjnsibllity  for  order  and  conduct  on  the 
campus  lies  with  the  university  community." 

President  Nixon  deserves  high  praise  for 
his  direct  and  forceful  refusal  to  emjxjwer 
the  federal  government  as  the  policeman  of 
the  nation's  campus.  I  would  hope  that  this 
Commtsslon  would  support  President  Nixon 
and  the  Task  Force  In  this  position. 

We  called  for  the  lowering  of  the  voting 
^age  and  the  refomi  of  the  draft. 

While  the  Congress  has  passed  a  statute 
to  lower  the  voting  age  to  18,  there  remain 
serious  Constitutional  questions.  I  believe 
the  Congress  should  commence  action  on  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  accomplish 
this  goal. 

Reform  of  the  draft  is  coming  slowly,  but 
I'm  pleased  that  President  Nixon  has  initi- 
ated the  lottery  and  recommended  ending; 
deferments.  I  would  hope  this  Commission 
■  would  support  the  findings  of  the  Gates 
Commission  on  the  advisability  of  ending 
compulsory  military  service  and  instituting 
a  volunteer  army  as  one  means  oi  alleviating 
student  tmrest. 

We  encouraged  student  participation  In 
politics. 

The  students  have  responded  vitally  by 
moblUzing  to  meet  with  elected  officials,  to 
work  in  political  campaigns,  and  to  institute 
dialogues  with  people  in  all  facets  of  our 
society.  I  do  not  think  It  necessary  to  ask 
this  Commission  to  Join  us  In  encoiu-aging 
such  participation. 

We  recommended  the  establishment  of  a 
National  Youth  Foundation  which  would 
create  models  of  community  Involvement  by 
young  people — taking  advantage  of  their  de- 
sire to  improve  their  society. 

To  date  no  action  has  been  taken  on  this 
recommendation,  but  I  would  request  your 
careful  consideration  of  the  concept. 

We  recommended  the  establishment  of  a 
Student  Teacher  Corjw  to  provide  the  oppor- 
tunity for  youth  to  work  with  the  disadvan- 
taged. 

Such  a  program  has  been  passed  and  beg\in 
to  be  implemented,  but  not  to  the  extent 
that  we  had  hoped. 


We  recommended  increasing  Congressional 
support  of  the  College  Work-Study  Program, 
National  Defense  Student  Loan  Program,  and 
the  Educational  Opportunity  Grant  Pro- 
gram— all  of  which  were  budgeted  far  below 
authorization  levels. 

As  educatlonfil  costs  rise,  it  is  imperative 
that  more  funds  are  made  available  particu- 
larly to  low  Income  students  if  we  are  to  offer 
equality  of  educational  opportunity. 

We  recommended  the  establishment  of  a 
central  office  in  the  Federal  Government  to 
coordinate  all  national  youth  programs  .  .  . 
providing  continuity  of  purpose. 

This  recommendation  has  not  been  acted 
upon.  However,  the  Task  Force  is  continuing 
its  study  of  federal  agencies  in  order  to  fully 
ascertain  the  policies  and  programs  of  the 
Federal  Government  which  pertain  to  youth. 

Finally,  we  recommended  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Presidential  Commission  on  Higher 
Education  to  include  students,  faculty,  and 
administration  together  with  the  general 
public — a  Commission  which  would  help 
create  rapport  among  the  members  of  the 
academic  community  as  well  as  the  commu- 
nity at  large.  Today  we  look  to  you  for  help 
in  the  establishment  of  such  rapport. 

Alfred  North  Whitehead  said : 

"The  art  of  a  free  societN  consists  first  in 
the  maintenance  of  the  symbol. c  code  and 
secondly  in  the  fearlessness  of  revision.  Those 
societies  which  cannot  combine  reverence 
for  their  symbols  with  freedom  of  revision 
must  ultimately  decay." 

The  balance  between  revision  and  rever- 
ence is  at  best  tenuous  and  delicate.  As.sum- 
Ing,  as  I  do,  that  the  young  in  America  are 
a  p>owerful  and  hopeful  force  for  fearless  re- 
vision, I  must  add  a  word  for  the  other  end 
of  the  tightrope — reverence  for  our  symbols. 

I  do  not  mean  blind,  uncritical  faith — 
none  can  atk  that — tut  I  do  mean  that  both 
old  and  young  must  through  tolerance  and 
compassion  learn  to  allow  for  fallibility  and 
retain  faith  at  least  in  our  goals. 

To  enjoy  freedom — ^academic  or  national — 
the  students  will  have  to  allow  it  to  others. 
Ours  is  a  government  by  majority.  Faith  in 
the  ability  of  the  minority  to  Influence  the 
niajorlty  toward  the  pursuit  of  the  highest 
goals  is  the  strongest  and  most  Important 
tool  the  student  can  have.  Respect  by  the 
majority,  by  the  leadership  for  the  views  of 
those  who  question  and  challenge  and  pro- 
test Is  equally  essential.  The  minority  must 
be  given  justification  for  such  faith. 

It  would  be  well  to  add  a  further  note  in 
conclusion.  I  cannot  agree  with  those  who 
siiy  ending  the  Vietnam  war  will  end  aca- 
demic ferment.  I  have  tried  to  suggest  that 
its  sources  are  even  farther  reaching.  They 
touch  the  fabric  of  our  society  and  the  direc- 
tion of  Inevltabls  change. 

The  solution  to  one  problem — however 
major — ^wlU  not  see  ferment  evaporating.  We 
face  years  of  strain  ahetui  on  the  balance  be- 
tween revision  and  reverence.  It  would  be 
my  hope  that  we  could  begin  now  to  pro- 
vide the  channels  for  change  we  will  need — 
not  Just  today,  but  for  generations  to  come — 
if  we  are  to  endure  as  a  people  in  a  demo- 
cratic society. 


THE  NEED  FOR  A  REAPPRAISAL  OP 
OUR  CHINA  POLICY 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  tliis 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Con- 
gressmen, we  will  be  called  upon  to  dis- 
cuss and  offer  our  opinions  about  the 
final  direction  of  our  policy  toward 
China.  Because  of  the  importance  of  this 
matter,  within  the  next  few  months, 
Congress  will  be  undertaking  a  major 
review  of  American  foreign  policy.  One 
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of  the  most  important  areas  of  our  policy 
which  will  come  under  this  review  will  be 
U.S.  relations  with  China. 

Several  vital  questions  must^be  raised 
as  to  the  nature  of  our  China  policy. 
Should  we  extend  diplomatic  relations  to 
mainland  China?  Should  we  admit  the 
Chinese  into  the  United  Nations?  Should 
the  United  States  continue  arms  ship- 
ments to  Taiwan? 

I  would  like  to  acquaint  you  with  some 
of  the  specific  issues  involved,  and  with 
[he  positions  I  am  considering  on  these 
issues. 

American  relations  with  China  have 
remained  virtually  imchanged  for  the 
last  21  years.  Since  1949,  we  have  fol- 
lowed a  policy  of  containment,  isolation, 
and  military  encirclement  of  mainland — 
Communist — China.  This  containment 
policy  had  its  origins  in  the  obsessive 
anti-Communist  concern  that  developed 
in  the  McCarthy  era  of  the  early  1950's. 
At  that  time,  we  established  the  Truman 
Docti"ine,  which  advocated  containment 
of  the  Soviet  Union  in  Europe.  Under 
the  Tniman  Doctrine,  the  United  States 
supplied  aid  to  the  Greek  and  Turkish 
Governments  in  their  successful  strug- 
gles against  Communism.  La  tor,  the 
Tiniman  Doctrine  provided  a  basis  for 
the  establishment  of  N.'^TO  as  a  perma- 
nent barrier  to  Soviet  expansion  in 
Europe. 

When  the  Communists  triumphed  in 
the  Chinese  revolution  of  1949,  the 
United  States  attempted  to  apply  the 
methods  and  assumptions  of  the  Truman 
Doctrine  to  the  situation  in  Asia.  Ad- 
hering to  a  policy  of  containment  and 
isolation,  we  refused  to  extend  diplo- 
matic relations  to  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment, and  refused  to  allow  China's  en- 
trance into  the  United  Nations.  This 
policy  is  still  in  effect  today,  and  for  the 
last  21  years  we  have  had  official  nego- 
tiations, talks,  or  other  diplomatic  con- 
tact with  the  Chinese. 

The  policy  of  isolation  has  also  been 
carried  over  into  economic  areas,  and  as 
a  result  we  have  not  engaged  in  any 
trade  or  commerce  with  China  since 
1949. 

A  third  major  facet  of  the  contain- 
ment policy  has  been  the  military  en- 
circlement of  mainland  China  by  Amer- 
ican forces.  The  Korean  war,  and  Ameri- 
can involvement  In  Vietnam,  Cambodia, 
and  Laos  have  all  been  outgrowths  of  the 
policy  of  military  encirclement. 

Presently,  the  United  States  has  over 
800,000  men  stationed  in  military  bases 
on  the  borders  of  China.  On  the  eastern 
and  southern  border,  from  Japan  to 
Thailand,  the  line  of  American  bases 
stretches  from  Okinawa  through  South 
Korea,  Thailand,  the  Philippines,  Viet- 
nam, Cambodia,  and  Laos. 

The  United  States  has  attempted  to 
augment  the  policies  of  political  Isolation 
and  military  encirclement  by  officially 
recognizing  and  supporting  the  forces  of 
Chiang  Kai-shek  on  the  island  of  Tai- 
wan— Formosa.  Congress  has  given  $2.7 
billion  in  military  aid  to  Chiang  since  he 
was  exiled  to  Taiwan.  Among  the  most 
modem  weapons  we  have  entrusted  him 
with  are  several  squadrons  of  P-5A 
supersonic  jet  fighters,  and  the  new  Bell 


Uh-IH — Hucy^ — helicopte.'-s.  We  are  also 
building  a  helicopter  factory  for  Chiang 
in  central  Taiwan.  ». 

In  addition  to  the  aid  we  hn.ve  officially 
given  to  the  Nationalists,  the  Pentagon, 
without  public  knowledge  or  congres- 
.sional  consent,  has  unofficially  givon  to 
ChianfT — free  of  charge — millions  of  dol- 
lars of  surplus  American  equipmen'.  Last 
year  aione,  these  "gifts"  totalled  over 
$157  miiiion.  and  included  four  destroy- 
ers, a  Nike-Hercules  missile  battery,  35 
P-JGO  Super  Sabre  jets,  20  P-104  Star- 
fighters.  30  C-llt>  Flying  Boxcars.  50 
medium  tanks,  120  howitzers,  and  thou- 
sands of  rifiLs  and  small  arms. 

Furthermore,  the  U.S.  7th  Fleet  con- 
tinuously patrols  the  Taiwan  Straits, 
and  provides  logistical  support  for  the 
Nationalists  on  Quemoy  and  Matsu. 

Thus,  the  situation  and  our  analysis 
seems  to  have  changed  very  little  from  20 
years  ago  when  our  original  China  policy 
was  established. 

There  has,  however,  been  some  talk  on 
the  part  of  the  Nixon  administration  an 
to  a  change  in  this  pohcy.  As  an  indica- 
tion of  good  faith,  the  President  has 
reduced  the  Taiwan  Strait  patrol  of  the 
Seventh  PTleet.  Yet,  a  I  previously  pointed 
out,,  the  administration  continues  its 
policy  of  unlimited  military  assistance 
to  Formosa.  At  this  time,  approximately 
10,000  American  troops  remain  on  Tai- 
wan, and  there  are  repeated  rumors  that 
a  large  American  air  base  is  being  sec- 
retly built  on  that  island. 

Several  Congressmen,  mostly-  from  the 
ranks  of  the  Republicans  and  conserva- 
tive Democrats,  favor  continuing  our 
present  21-year-old  China  policy.  Ad- 
vocates of  this  course  claim  that  be- 
cause mainland  China  is  a  Communist 
nation,  she  must  be  cognizant  of  Amer- 
ican strength  at  all  times.  Such  a  policy 
of  confrontation  has  entailed  continued 
military  encirclement  of  China,  con- 
tinued political  and  economic  isolation, 
and  continued  support  foi^any  and  all 
governments  in  opposition  fo  the  Com- 
munists— even  dictators  such  as  Chiang. 

This  entire  policy  of  containment,  iso- 
lation, and  encirclement  is  based  upon 
the  premise  that  as  a  Communist  na- 
tion. China  is  naturally  aggressive,  and  if 
left  unchecked,  will  expand  at  the  ex- 
pense of  her  neighbors.  This  ftieory  may 
have  been  valid  21  years  ago.  However, 
the  world  situation  has  changed  greatly 
since  1949.  No  longer  is  "communism" 
considered  a  monolithic  menace,  threat- 
ening to  devour  the  entire  world.  There 
are  now  tremendous  differences  between 
the  Communist  parties  of  the  various 
"red"  nations.  Prime  examples  of  these 
differences  are  the  ideological  spUt  be- 
tween Russia  and  China,  and  the  inde- 
pendent, liberal  stances  taken  by  the 
Communist  parties  of  Yugoslavia  and 
Rumania. 

Recent  military  studies  have  shown 
that  China  in  particular  is  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  conduct  a  war  of  aggression 
against  any  of  her  neighbors. 

There  has  been  no  sizable  shift  in 
China's  deployment  of  troops  in  the  last 
few  years.  Those  troops  that  have  been 
moved  have  been  transferred  to  the 
Sino-Soviet  frontier.  Approximately  one 


quarter  of  the  army  is  deployed  on  the 
coast  between  Snantung  and  Hong 
Kong  in  anticipation  of  an  attack  from 
Taiwan.  Another  quarter  of  the  army  is 
located  along  the  axis  of  tiie  Canton- 
Wuhan  Railroad.  The  third  quarter  of 
the  army  resides  in  .Manciiuria  and 
around  Peking.  The  fourth  quarter  of 
the  army  is  divided  betv.een  TilK't — 
three  divisions — Sinkiane — four  divi- 
sions— Irmer  Mongolia — four  divisions — 
Hainan  Island — three  divisions — West- 
em  China — 11  divisions — Szechuan  and 
Yunnan — 12  divisions.  There  are  ap- 
proximately eight  to  nine  additional  di- 
visions not  Included  in  tiie  above  figures 
which  are  situated  along  the  Sino-Soviet 
border. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  Chinese 
forces  are  deployed  in  a  basically  defen- 
sive manner,  and  would  have  great  diffi- 
culty mounting  an  offensive,  especially 
on  more  than  one  front. 

In  addition,  the  Institute  for  Strategic 
Studies'  Military  Balance  for  1969-70 
states: 

China's  conventional  arms  industry  would 
be  in  no  position  to  produce  weapons  on  a 
scale  needed  lor  war;  neither  could  Chinese- 
produced  nuclear  arms  be  a  sub'^titute  for 
them. 

Furthermore,  prominent  members  of 
the  Nixon  administration  have  indicated 
that  China's  foreign  and  military  policy 
over  the  last  few  years  has  been  very 
cautious,  and  essentially  one  of  noninter- 
vention. Although  the  Chinese  have  sup- 
ported various  wars  of  liberation,  at  the 
present  time  they  do  not  have  troops  in- 
volved in  any  foreign  wars.  In  a  famous 
1965  speech.  Marshall  Lin  Piao  advo- 
cated not  direct  involvement  in  foreign 
revolutions,  but  only  generalized  sup- 
port— logistical  and  moral. 

Thus,  while  the  Chinese  Government 
has  engaged  in  some  violent  revolu- 
tionary rhetoric,  its  actions  have  been  of 
a  much  more  passive,  defensive  nature. 

No  one  is  more  repelled  by  the  totali- 
tarian nature  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment than  I  am.  However,  we  must  face 
the  facts,  and  realize  that  whether  we 
like  it  or  not,  the  Communists  are  the 
rulers  of  China,  will  remain  the  rulers  of 
China,  and  must  be  dealt  with  as  such. 
We  must  make  an  effort  now  to  peace- 
fully settle  the  differences  between  our 
nations  before  the  violent  rhetoric  of 
China  has  a  chance  to  become  violent 
actions.  This  means  establishing  diplo- 
matic relations  with  the  Chinese,  sitting 
down  at  the  bargaining  table,  and  begin- 
ning immediate  negotiations, 

American  policy  towaid  Taiwan  also 
deserves  close  scrutiny.  Our  present  pol- 
icy of  unlimited  military  support  is 
based  upon  the  theory  that  Chiangs 
regime  is,  and  should  be  the  ruler  of  all 
the  Chinese  people.  Such  an  assumption, 
however,  seems  to  be  quite  unrealistic. 

In  his  memoirs  ex-Secretarj'  of  State 
Dean  Acheson  described  the  decay  and 
exile  of  Chiang's  government: 

Chiang  Kai-shek  had  emerged  from  the 
War  (World  War  U)  as  the  leader  of  the 
Chinese  people,  opposed  by  only  one  faction, 
the  ragged.  111-equlped  small  Communist 
force  in  the  hills.  Chiang  controlled  the 
greatest  military  power  in  Chinese  history. 
supported  and  given  economic  backing  by 
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tlie  United  States.  Pour  years  later,  his 
armies  and  his  supptort,  both  within  the 
countr>-  and  outside  It  had  melted  away.  He 
was  a  refugee  on  a  small  Island  off  tlie 
coast  .  .  .  The  most  Inexhaustible  patience 
of  the  Chinese  had  ended.  They  had  not 
overthrown  the  government.  There  was  noth- 
ing to  overthrow.  They  had  simply  ignored 
it.  The  Communists  were  not  the  creators  of 
this  situation,  this  revolutionary  spirit,  but 
had  mounted  It  and  ridden  to  victory  and 
power. 

In  Other  words,  for  4  years  after  World 
War  n,  Chiang  was  the  ruler  of  China. 
During  those  4  years,  however,  he  did  so 
little  for  the  Chinese  people,  that  his 
popular  support  dwindled  to  nothing.  He 
was  then  exiled  to  Taiwan,  and  the  Com- 
munists took  control  of  the  Chinese 
mainland. 

Thus,  it  is  self-deluding  and  foolish 
for  Ithe  United  States  to  insist  that 
Chiang  still  rules  China.  We  are,  in  ef- 
fectj  recognizing  a  government  that  no 
longer  exists,  and  not  recognizing  one 
that  does. 

As  I  have  pointed  out,  we  have  given 
over  $2.7  billion  in  military  aid  to  the 
Nationalists.  Little  of  this  money  has 
been  used  to  help  the  people  of  Taiwan. 
Most  of  it  has  been  used  to  support 
Chiang's  delusion  that  someday  he  will 
return  to  the  mainland.  It  is  time  to  stop 
wasting  the  American  taxpayer's  money 
on  the  personal  fantasies  of  Chiang  Kai- 
shek. 

It  must  also  be  made  known  that 
Chiang's  regime  on  Taiwan  rules  as  a 
military  dictatorship.  There  have  been 
no  free  elections,  and  Chiang  has  de- 
clared himself  ruler  for  life.  The  ex- 
tremely large  amount  of  our  previous 
military  support  to  Taiwan  has  caused  us 
nothing  but  trouble  in  our  relations  with 
other  Asian  nations.  Such  unlimited 
support  must  be  substantially  modified 
and  reduced. 

President  Kennedy,  in  his  famous  ad- 
dress at  the  American  University  in  1963 
quoted  a  Chinese  sajring : 

A  Journey  of  a  thousand  miles  begins  with 
a  single  step. 

It  is  time  to  break  with  the  past,  and 
take  that  one  bold  step  along  the  path  of 
reconciliation  between  two  great  pow- 
ers— the  United  States  and  China.  Peace 
In  Asia,  and  peace  in  the  world  make  It 
imperative  that  we  move  now. 

I  am,  therefore,  proposing  a  five-point 
program  for  the  reordering  of  our  rela- 
tions with  China: 

First.  Immediately  extending  diplo- 
matic and  economic  relations  to  the  Chi- 
nese Government. 

Second.  Admitting  China  to  the 
United  Nations. 

Third.  Immediately  moving  to  orga- 
nize formal  peace  talks  between  the 
United  States  and  China. 

Fourth.  Restricting  military  aid  to  Tai- 
wan to  the  sale  of  purely  defensive 
weapons. 

Fifth.  Strictly  prohibiting  gifts  of 
military  supplies  by  the  Pentagon  with- 
out the  consent  of  Congress. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  program  will 
provide  the  one  bold  step  that  will  lead 
to  peace  in  Asia. 


VIETNAM  AND  THE  MIDDLE  EAST: 
A  STUDY  OF  WHAT  IS  WRONG 
WITH  AMERICAN  FOREIGN  POL- 
ICY 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the 
crisis  in  the  Middle  East  continues  on  an 
explosive  course,  there  is  growing  recog- 
nition by  all  policymakers  in  this  coun- 
try that  the  Russian  offensive  threatens 
the  existence  of  Israel  as  well  as  the 
achievement  of  any  peaceful  solution  to 
the  crisis. 

The  Nixon  administration  continues 
to  express  its  strong  support  for  Israel's 
efforts  against  the  Arab  and  Soviet  ag- 
gressors. But,  at  this  point  in  time,  deeds 
rather  than  words  are  required.  Amer- 
ica's verbal  commitment  to  the  preser- 
.vation  of  Israel  as  a  free  and  independ- 
ent nation  must  be  acted  on.  I  believe 
that  our  deeds  must  include  both  the  sale 
of  planes  to  Israel  as  weU  as  the  pur- 
suit of  meaningful  peace  initiatives — 
initiatives  that  would  be  realistic  in  the 
context  of  the  aims  of  the  aggressors. 

As  we  all  know,  the  territorial  gains 
that  Israel  made  in  1967  are  merely  an 
Arab  excuse  for  the  continuation  of  the 
conflict.  The  cause  of  the  conflict  re- 
mains much  more  basic.  The  Arab  na- 
tions with  encouragement,  the  help,  and 
the  tactical  support  of  the  Soviet  Union 
continue  to  challenge  the  right  of  Isrsiel 
to  exist.  This  real  motive  must  be  given 
its  true  weight  when  America  considers 
her  next  policy  moves. 

I  believe  that  America  today  requires 
a  new  foreign  policy — one  that  is  both 
flexible  enough  to  meet  the  continuous 
stream  of  new  challenges  brought  before 
it  and  sufficiently  well-defined  to  enable 
America  to  pursue  goals  consistent  with 
its  own  democratic  principles.  Because 
present  policy  is  weighted  down  by  poli- 
cies and  values  relevant  to  yesterday's 
world,  it  has  not  been  a  useful  instru- 
ment to  deal  with  the  challenges  posed 
by  the  Middle  East. 

Our  foreign  policy  presently  teeters  on 
the  brink  of  two  equally  dangerous  ex- 
tremes. One  extreme  views  America  as 
the  world  policeman  ready  to  fight  com- 
munism wherever  it  seems  to  threaten 
in  the  world.  The  other  sees  America 
within  a  framework  of  neoisolationism. 
Those  who  subscribe  to  the  latter  seem 
unwilling  to  come  to  the  aid  of  any  coun- 
try no  matter  what  the  circumstances. 
This  attitude  is  an  overreaction  to  the 
ill-conceived  and  prolonged  American  in- 
volvement in  Southeast  Asia. 

In  this  coimtry,  a  new  group  has  ad- 
vocated that  America  abandon  its  sup- 
port of  Israel.  The  new  left,  in  ill-defined 
rhetoric  and  shortsighted  interpretations 
of  the  crisis,  wants  America  to  abandon 
the  only  democratic  nation  in  the  Middle 
East.  They  wish  to  capitulate  to  tiie 
forces  that  represent  the  antithesis  of 
freedom — forces  that  will  settle  for  no 
less  than  Israel's  destruction.  They  ignore 
the  fact  that  it  was  the  Arab  States — 
Egypt,  Syria,  and  Jordan — that  first  be- 


gan the  aggression.  They  ignore  the  fact 
that  these  states  are  imwiUing  to  settle 
the  conflict  in  any  peaceful  manner.  I 
say  that  we  must  ignore  the  rhetoric  of 
the  new  left  while  redefining  and  rethink- 
ing our  own  goals. 

The  existence  of  these  extremes  in 
American  foreign  policy  reflects  a  more 
pervasive  malaise:  the  im willingness  or 
the  inability  of  the  United  States  to  re- 
examine and  redefine  its  goals  in  the 
world.  There  is  need  to  recognize  that 
goal  selection  involves  considering  and 
defining  basic  values.  For  too  many  of 
our  policymakers,  an  ambiguous  discus- 
sion of  an  ill-defined  "American  inter- 
est" has  been  sufficient. 

Because  we  have  tended  to  view  oppo- 
sition to  communism  as  the  only  goal  of 
American  policy,  we  have  continued  to 
have  an  unduly  negative  foreign  policy. 
Armed  with  only  this  conception  as  a 
guide,  the  United  States  has  become  a 
"reactor"  in  a  world  that  requires  a  posi- 
tive "actor."  In  the  process,  the  reputa- 
tion of  America  as  a  protector  of  the 
rights  of  man  has  been  lost.  We  may 
have  fought  communism  where  we  found 
It,  but  in  the  process  we  have  supported 
military  dictatorships  or  equally  imdem- 
ocratic  regimes.  The  tragedy  of  the  Viet- 
nam war  revolves  around  this  very  fact. 

At  this  time,  the  situation  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  poses  new  problems  and  chal- 
lenges. Our  policy  of  watchful  waiting 
for  that  area  carmot  be  deemed  a  true 
policy  alternative.  We  have  watched  Is- 
rael, the  only  democratic  country  in  that 
area,  fight  a  war  for  her  own  survival 
on  three  fronts.  We  have  watched  and 
patiently  waited  while  the  Soviet  Union 
has  armed  the  Egyptians  and  sent  their 
own  troops  to  operate  the  equipment.  The 
time  is  ripe  for  American  reappraisal  of 
the  situation. 

Yet,  today.  American  policy  is  ham- 
strung by  discussions  of  parallels  exist- 
ing between  our  Indochina  involvement 
and  the  present  Middle  East  situation. 
Many  who  strongly  oppose  our  Indo- 
china pohcy  warn  against  any  sympathy 
with  the  Israel  cause.  Tending  toward 
the  neolsolationist  extreme,  they  warn 
against  any  further  American  involve- 
ment in  any  conflict  and  on  any  level.  On 
the  other  side,  many  who  support  our 
policy  in  Vietnam  point  up  the  basic 
similarity  of  the  threat  to  both  areas. 
Here  again  is  the  specter  of  national 
messianism. 

Both  interpretations  do  Israel  an  in- 
justice. I  believe  that  the  Middle  East 
situation  differs  fundamentally  from  the 
situation  in  Indochina.  It  is  not  incon- 
sistent, therefore,  to  oppose  American  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam  and  Cambodia, 
and  at  the  same  time,  argue  that  Amer- 
ica must  immediately  sell  Israel  the  air- 
craft she  was  promised. 

In  what  follows,  I  would  like  to  elabo- 
rate on  the  basic  differences  between 
these  two  situations,  offer  an  alterna- 
tive American  response  in  terms  of 
range  and  reasons  for  commitment,  and 
in  the  process,  define  a  new  direction  for 
American  policy. 

In  her  traditional  view  taken  of  the 
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world.  America  has  refused  to  accept  the 
exi.stence  of  political  pluralism.  Despite 
protestations  to  the  contrary,  Ameri- 
can action  reaffirms  this  point.  Although 
we  have  often  intervened  to  support 
military  dictatorships,  we  have  con- 
tinued to  bill  each  conflict  as  the  crucial 
test  of  the  viability  of  American  values 
and  the  true  test  of  American  will. 

In  Vietnam,  although  faced  with  a 
government  that  lacked  the  support  of 
its  own  people,  that  imprisoned  its  op- 
position and  stifled  dissent,  and  had  a 
fighting  force  that  was  both  unwilling 
and  unable  to  defend  its  country.  Amer- 
ica sent  her  own  troops  and  5  years 
later  contiijues  to  fight. 

America,  anned  with  what  is  consid- 
ered an  acceptable  mixture  of  land,  mili- 
tary, and  administrative  reforms,  $100 
billion  in  weapons  and  supplie.s,  and 
500,000  troops  to  carry  out  its  mission, 
intervened  in  what  was  basically  a  civil 
war  among  the  Vietnamese  people. 
Working  under  faulty  assimiptions 
about  the  nature  of  the  conflict,  we  sup- 
ported a  corrupt  government  because  it 
cloaked  itself  in  the  verbiage  of  anti- 
communism. 

Now  in  the  Middle  East,  the  United 
States  is  again  faced  with  another  test 
of  its  foreign  policy.  The  American  pol- 
icymakers conditioned  by  past  exper- 
ience are  basing  their  analysis  on  that 
paist  exp)erience,  and  our  ix>licy  as  a  re- 
sult is  failing  miserably. 

It  is  here  that  I  would  argue  that  in 
our  support  for  Israel  we  must  break 
out  of  the  shackles  of  the  assumptions 
of  yesterday's  world  and  the  policies 
that  they  have  fostered.  There  must  be 
a  choice  of  new  goals  and  new  policies 
to  realize  these  goals.  These  goals  in 
turn  must  be  examined  carefully  in  or- 
der to  insure  their  consistency  ^^^th 
^America's  belief  in  freedom  and  democ- 
'racy. 

I  believe  the  survival  of  the  State  of 
Israel  is  directly  consistent  with  such  a 
set  of  principles.  Here  the  means  and 
ends  are  not  at  Irreconcilable  odds  as 
they  are  in  Vietnam.  Israel  today  is  ask- 
ing only  that  America  sell  her  the  prom- 
ised military  hardware  so  that  she  may 
defend  herself  against  the  aggressor  na- 
tions bent  upon  her  destruction.  Unlike 
the  case  in  Vietnam,  Israel  is  not  asking 
for  American  manpower.  Rather  she  is 
asking  only  to  buy  American  airplanes 
and  hardware — hardware  that  we  have 
dispensed  with  almost  reckless  abandon 
to  countries  ruled  by  military  juntas  and 
dictators. 

We  are  being  asked  by  a  government 
that  has  not  silenced  its  opposition,  that 
has  not  imprisoned  its  detractors,  but 
that  rules  in  the  spirit  of  the  principles 
of  democracy.  It  is  a  country  that  has 
welcomed  all  people  to  hve  within  its 
borders. 

When  created  in  1948,  Israel  gave  the 
Moslems  the  option  of  living  in  peace 
and  freedom  within  the  borders  of  the 
State  of  Israel.  Those  who  remained 
have  been  allowed  to  do  just  that.  Those 
that  left  are  being  used  as  a  political 
football  \xy  the  Arab  States,  who  have 
total  disregard  for  the  welfare  of  these 
people.  Had  they  remained  in  Israel, 
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peace   and   freedom   would   have   been 
theirs  as  well. 

We  are  being  asked  to  sell  arms  to  a 
nation  not  fighting  an  internal  war,  not 
a  war  where  countrymen  are  pitted 
against  one  another.  Rather  this  is  a 
clear  case  of  outside  aggression  by  a 
group  of  nations  bent  Uf>on  Israels  de- 
struction. 

The  introduction  of  Soviet  missiles, 
planes,  and  men  add  a  new  urgency  to 
this  situation.  The  balance  has  clearly 
turned  against  the  side  of  Israel.  She  is 
losing  men  and  planes  at  a  rate  that 
endangers  her  survival.  Her  archaic 
equipment  that  remains  is  not  up  to 
doing  battle  with  the  latest  in  Soviet 
supplies. 

Israel's  well-being  is  crucial  to  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States.  The  Middle 
East  is  indeed  the  crossroads  of  the 
world.  That  point,  of  course,  is  crucial 
to  the  entire  argument.  But  this  fact  is 
further  strengthened  by  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  clear  case  of  aggression;  un- 
like in  Vietnam,  there  is  a  clear  case  of 
the  rights  of  a  people  being  endangered 
from  oirtside  aggression.  Tliere  is  none  of 
the  internal  conflict  that  we  find  in  the 
Indochina  situation. 

Also,  if  the  United  States  is  in  fact 
anxious  to  counteract  the  spread  of  So- 
viet influence  and  aggression,  we  will  be 
doing  it  in  support  of  freedom,  not  at  the 
expense  of  it.  Here,  we  do  not  have  to  give 
lipservice  to  an  anticommunistic,  but 
undemocratic  regime.  Rather,  we  are 
dealing  with  a  true  democracy  who^e 
government  speaks  for  the  people  and 
whose  actions  are  completely  consistent 
with  the  democratic  principles  that  we  so 
often  talk  about. 

At  this  point  in  time,  America  has  the 
opportunity  to  strike  an  important  new 
note  in  its  foreign  policy.  Vietnam  and 
the  Middle  East  are  two  very  different 
situations.  The  former  symbolizes  an 
American  policy  weighted  down  by  the 
nearsighted  assimiptions  of  the  past. 
The  latter  can  symbolize  a  new  direction 
for  American  foreign  policy  free  from 
those  shackles  that  have  bound  it  and 
flexible  enough  to  meet  new  challenges 
that  may  arise.  America  can  act  in  the 
world  arena  to  further  the  implementa- 
tion of  humanitarian  ideals.  Israel  pro- 
vides an  opportunity  to  translate  such 
policy  into  reality. 


LEGISLATIVE  REORGANIZATION 
ACT  OF  1970 

(Mr.  MIZE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  are  able 
to  complete  our  work  today  on  schedule, 
the  House  will  pass  sm  historic  bill,  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970. 

The  bill  before  the  House  Is  the  work 
product  of  some  of  our  most  capable  and 
dedicated  Members;  it  Is  the  result  of 
years  of  consideration  and  exhaustive 
analysis. 

This  bill  is  a  good  bill,  and  should  be 
passed  by  the  House  and  receive  prompt 
and  favorable  consideration  in  the  other 
body. 


When  I  cosponsored  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  nearly  18  months 
ago.  my  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  February  26.  1969,  ouilined  the 
following  goals  for  tins  legislation: 

First.  More  penetrating  and  effective 
congressional  review  of  important  legis- 
lative business. 

Second.  More  comprehensive,  thor- 
ough, and  manageable  control  over  the 
fiscal  affairs  of  the  NatioD.  tluough  m- 
creased  use  of  electronic  data  processmg 
equipment,  and  modern  management 
techniques. 

Third.  A  qualitative  and  quantitative 
improvement  in  the  information  a\aLl- 
able  to  Members  of  Congress  as  a  basis 
for  important  decisions  which  must  be 
made  by  Congress  alone. 

Fourth.  Improvement  of  Congress  as 
an  institution,  through  the  establish- 
ment of  a  permanent  Joint  Committee 
on  Congressional  Operations,  the  remov- 
al o^postmasterships  and  rural  mail  car- 
riers from  the  patronage  system,  ap- 
pointment to  service  academies  on  a 
merit  basis,  and  other  measures  appro- 
priate at  this  time. 

Fifth.  Increased  supervision  of  lobby- 
ing activities  involving  the  work  of  the 
Congress,  and  the  transfer  of  lobbying 
records  and  responsibility  for  their  pub- 
lication to  the  General  Accounting  Office. 

Some  of  these  reforms,  particularly  the 
removal  of  the  Post  Office  from  politics, 
have  been  accomplished  in  other  legisla- 
tive or  executive  action  taken  in  the  re- 
cent past. 

The  legislation  before  us  today  moves 
to  further  additional  worthwhile  reforms, 
for  it  establishes  improved  staffing  pro- 
cedures for  the  committees  of  the  House, 
legislative  oversight  and  program  anal- 
ysis assistance  for  the  Congress,  im- 
proved data  processing  service  to  the 
Congress,  procedures  for  adequate  review 
of  important  reports  and  hearings  by 
each  Member  before  he  must  cast  his 
vote,  and  many  other  important  reforms. 

This  bill  provides  for  a  free  tour  of  the 
Capitol  Building,  available  to  aU  citizens 
when  they  visit  the  Nation's  Capital. 

ON   THE  RECORD 

Important  reforms  have  been  adopted 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  in  the  nature  of 
amendments  to  the  bill.  The  most  im- 
portant reform,  which  I  sincerely  hope 
will  survive  to  enactment,  provides  for 
record  votes  to  be  taken  on  all  important 
floor  amendments  to  bills. 

The  system  of  teller  votes,  which 
amounts  to  seci-et  voting  on  imp>ortant 
amendments,  is  a  practice  which  has  en- 
dured throughout  the  history  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Yesterday,  by 
voice  vote,  this  body  committed  itself  to 
going  on  record  when  as  many  as  20 
Members  so  demand. 

Currently,  no  amendment  defeated  in 
the  Committee  of  the  'Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  can  be  put  to  a 
record  vote  later  in  the  House.  Members 
may  vote  anonymously  to  kill  amend- 
ments they  might  feel  politically  com- 
pelled to  vote  for  if  on  the  record. 

Last  year,  the  House  took  73  non- 
record  votes  hy  teller.  Such  items  as 
funds  for  the  ABM.  funds  for  the  SST, 
and  the  question  of  continued  American 
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troop  presence  in  Cambo<lls  were  dis- 
patched by  nonrecord  vote.  The  citizens 
deserve  to  know  how  their  Representa- 
tives vote  on  such  crucial  issues;  there- 
fore, I  believe  the  House  has  acted  in  the 
public  interest  by  approving  the  discon- 
tinuance of  nonrecord  teller  votes,  except 
on  wholly  noncontroversial  questions. 

MEASURXS  TO  RXSTORJC  PTTBUC  CONFIDEIICE 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  repre- 
sents a  dramatic,  yet  cautious  attempt  to 
facilitate  professional  competence  on 
Capitol  Hill,  and  promote  professional- 
ism in  the  discharge  of  the  public  duty. 
Further,  this  bill,  through  its  modest  ini- 
tiatives, sets  a  course  for  the  Congress 
which  will  lead  to  bolder  initiatives,  and 
ultimately  to  a  restoration  of  public  con- 
fidence in  the  Congress  as  a  vital  institu- 
tion. 

We  have  been  told  that  these  times  are 
an  era  of  decline  for  parliamentary 
democracy.  Instant  commimications,  the 
demands  of  society,  the  imponderable 
measure  of  sufBclency  and  proper  em- 
ployment of  the  forces  of  national  de- 
fense, and  the  seemingly  imlimited  ca- 
psuiity  of  technology  to  achieve  long- 
cherished  goals  in  science  and  commerce, 
have  all  led  to  increased  dependence  on 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
for  direction  in  human  affairs.  Congress, 
in  contrast,  has  been  viewed  as  cumber- 
some and  ineflBcient. 

CONGRESS   IS   COEQUAL   YET  UNEQTTAL 

The  executive  must  never  be  per- 
mitted to  retreat  from  the  challenges  of 
the  times — everyone  would  agree  to  that. 
But  the  Congress,  by  the  same  token, 
should  not  be  permitted  to  fail  in  its  con- 
stitutional responsibility  as  a  coequal 
branch  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  By  falling  to  provide  itself  with 
the  means  to  maintain  the  historic  bal- 
ance as  an  independent,  coequal  partner, 
the  Congress  has  in  effect  fallen  short  of 
its  constitutional  duty. 

This  failure  is  exemplified  by  a  review 
of  the  most  basic  congressional  preroga- 
tive: control  of  the  Nation's  fiscal  affairs. 
The  White  House  has  at  its  command  the 
most  modem  management  cost-control 
techniques,  electronic  data  processing, 
and  a  host  of  other  tools  to  aid  in  pre- 
paring the  budget.  The  Congress,  In 
whom  Is  vested  the  responsibility  of  ap- 
propriation for  the  public  welfare,  has  no 
comparable  machinery  for  review  of  that 
eame  budget. 

We  all  know.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  prac- 
tical inatter,  that  the  Federal  budget  is 
sufBclently  complex  to  frustrate  any  in- 
dividual Member's  systematic  analysis. 
Members  of  Congress  can  only  grasp  at 
straws  in  their  review  of  Presidential  re- 
quests for  funds. 

Conwrate  executives  could  not  man- 
age modem  business  without  fully  com- 
petent personnel  for  assistance  and  ad- 
vice, nor  coiild  they  manage  private  en- 
terprise without  the  aid  of  management 
technology. 

Coequal,  yet  unarmed,  the  Congress 
enters  the  contest  each  year  at  hopeless 
disadvantage.  The  President,  his  ad- 
visers, and  the  vast  machinery  of  the  ex- 
ecutive brsmch  represent  our  competitors 
In  determining  the  proper  level  and  di- 
rection of  Federal  expenditure.  Without 


staff  or  equipment  to  advise  realistic  al- 
ternatives, and  without  the  capacity  to 
exercise  fine-tuned  management  control, 
the  Congress  can  only  react  with  qulll- 
and-ledger  crudeness  to  the  electronic 
data  sophistication  of  the  executive  ad- 
vocates. 

If  it  has  not  been  in  the  national  in- 
terest for  the  Federal  budget  to  have  in- 
creased 500  percent  in  the  past  25 
years — and  I  do  not  tiiink  that  it  has 
been — the  Congress  must  bear  the  con- 
stitutional responsibility  for  the  increase. 
That  the  Executive  has  advanced  these 
requests  with  j)ersuasiveness  is  irrele- 
vant. The  simple  fact  is  that  the  Con- 
gress has  been  incapable  of  responding 
to  the  requests  of  the  Executive  with 
well-developed,  constructive,  convincing 
arguments  In  the  alternative. 

Congress  must  bear  f  uU  responsibility, 
as  the  Founding  Fathers  intended,  for 
review  and  control  of  the  spending 
policies  of  the  Federal  Government.  But 
the  dominant  influence  of  congressional 
opinion  on  the  fiscal  policies  of  the  Na- 
tion has  diminished  because  Congress 
has  neglected  to  equip  its  Members  with 
the  proper  administrative  weapons  for 
their  tasks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1970  will  provide  the 
management  tools  Members  must  have 
to  do  the  Job. 

CONGRESSIONAL  VITALITT    MVST  REFLECT 
NATIONAL  VirALTTT 

No  doubt  those  Founding  Fathers  of 
imaginative  mind  and  boundless  spirit, 
such  as  Jefferson,  Wasliington,  and 
Franklin,  who  were  scientists  and  en- 
gineers as  well  as  statesmen,  could  fore- 
see the  possibility — at  least — of  the  mod- 
em technological  explosion.  The  vast 
western  expanse  of  the  land,  the  restless 
imagination  and  industry  of  the  people, 
and  the  evident  national  desire  to  create 
an  empire  on  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent, could  never  be  expected  to  be- 
come stagnant. 

One  crucial  institution  adopted  at  the 
Constitutional  Convention  was  the  Con- 
gress. That  body  was  to  reflect  the  hab- 
its Eind  ambitions  of  the  people,  and 
provide  a  national  atmosphere  of  energy 
and  commitment  to  Just  causes  for  all 
time.  It  was  further  to  provide  a  check 
upon  the  executive  branch,  through 
elected  representatives  of  the  people.  The 
Founding  Fathers  of  this  Nation  no 
doubt  believed  that  the  people  would 
never  be  disappointed  in  the  Con,sress  as 
an  institution,  for  the  Congress  was  made 
continuously  responsible  to  the  people. 

Today,  we  cannot  permit  ourselves  to 
frustrate  that  historic  purpose  through 
failure  to  adopt  reforms  which  will  facil- 
itate the  reestablishment  of  our  proper 
congressional  role. 

Mr.  SpesJcer,  the  essence  of  con- 
gressional responsibflity  is  fiscal  control. 
Today,  we  cannot  adequately  perform 
that  task,  and  that  is  the  most  compell- 
ing case  for  adoption  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1970. 

CONGRESSIONAL  REFORM  CAN  INSPIBX 
THE  NATION 

Many  yoimg  men  and  women  In  this 
Nation  and  abroad  are  disillusioned. 
They  feel  the  institutions  upon  which 


society  is  based  cannot  provide  a  forum 
for  the  debate  of  their  most  heartfelt 
views. 

Perhaps  if  Congress  were  to  initiate 
substantive  reform,  and  thus  demon- 
strate that  institutions  can  perfect  them- 
selves from  within,  the  lesson  would  not 
be  lost  upon  the  community  at  large. 
With  evolution,  not  revolution,  lies  our 
best  hope  for  meeting  the  ctiallenges 
ahead. 

Those  that  truly  love  their  coimtry, 
and  its  cherished  system  of  government, 
will  surely  applaud  efforts  to  perfect  that 
system.  Static  government  stagnates, 
and  the  restless  energy  of  the  people  will 
not  long  tolerate  such  inaction.  These  are 
pressing  problems  to  be  resolved. 


THE    AMERICAN    COMMITMENT    IN 
SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  to  a  series  of  five 
television  programs  dealing  with  the 
American  commitment  to  Southeast 
Asia,  to  be  aired  over  channel  14  in 
Wasliington  from  8  to  9  pjn.  on  Tues- 
days beginning  Augiist  4.  I  think  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  would  find  viewing  of 
these  programs  worthwhile.  Charles  A, 
Moser  of  the  Department  of  Slavic  Lan- 
guages, George  Washington  University, 
is  the  series  coordinator.  The  complete 
schedule  for  the  series  is  as  follows : 

August  4:  "Southeast  Asia  In  Constitu- 
tional and  International  Law."  Robert  H. 
Bork  (Tale  Law  Scbool) ,  John  Norton  Moore 
(University  of  Virginia  Law  .School). 

August  11:  "The  Issues  In  Vietnam."  Dolf 
Droge  (AID,  detailed  to  National  Security 
Council). 

August  18:  "Dissent  and  the  Vietnam 
War."  Morton  Kaplan  (University  of  Chi- 
cago). 

August  25:  "CUches  of  the  Southeast  Asian 
Debate."  Charles  Stephens  (American  Youth 
for  a  Just  Peace) . 

September  1 :  "Prospects  for  the  Future  In 
Southeast  Asia."  Frank  Johnson  (American 
Security  Council). 


PARTNERSHIP  CORPORATIOf^  ON 
PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE— A  BILL 
TO  CREATE  THE  FEDERAL  CITY 
BICENTENNIAL  DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 

(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  Joined  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee, 
the  Honorable  Waywk  N.  Aspinall,  I  am 
introducing  today  a  bill  to  establish  the 
Federal  City  Bicentennial  Development 
Corporation,  to  provide  for  the  prepara- 
tion and  carrying  out  of  a  development 
plan  for  certain  areas  between  the  White 
House  and  the  Capitol,  and  to  further  the 
purposes  for  which  the  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  National  Historic  Site  was 
designated. 

It  is  no  secret,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  have 
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been  downright  cold  to  the  idea  of  creat- 
ing another  group,  commission,  organiza- 
tion, or  amalgamation  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  Pennsylvania  Avenue  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  I  have  been  criti- 
cal— some  would  say  that  is  a  mUd  term — 
of  the  activities  of  the  President's  Coun- 
cil on  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  appointed 
by  President  Kennedy,  and  the  Tempo- 
rary Commission  on  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue, appointed  by  President  Johnson. 

The  record  will  show  that  my  opposi- 
tion to  the  activities  of  those  two  amal- 
gamations was  predicated  mainly  on 
their  "tear  it  down  and  hang  history" 
attitude  toward  the  national  historic 
sites  lying  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
proposed  national  square.  My  opposition 
was  also  based  on  the  heretofore  total 
disregard  for  the  economics  of  develop- 
ment within  the  Federal  City  and  the  as- 
sumption that  private  investment  capital 
would  freely  flow  on  the  basis  of  a  pret- 
tily packaged  gi-oup  of  models,  plans, 
studies,  and  press  releases.  Investment 
decisions  are  not  made  of  such  stuff  in 
the  private  arena  and  as  a  consequence, 
the  area  under  consideration  has  steadily 
deteriorated. 

The  bill  which  Chairman  Aspinall 
and  I  are  introducing  today  seeks  to 
make  a  partnership  of  the  planning 
and  development  of  the  area.  The  new 
pubUc/private  corporation  will  cover  the 
spectrum  of  opinion  and  experience  in, 
the  Federal  and  District  governments 
and  in  the  private  investment  commu- 
nity. The  Corporation  would  seek  to 
develop  the  area  from  the  viewpoint  of 
need  and  practicality. 

Plans  and  development  for  the  re- 
vitallzation  of  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
area  which  takes  into  account  the  needs 
of  the  Federal  Government,  the  Federal 
<^ty,  the  citizens  of  the  immediate  area 
and  the  Nation,  and  which,  at  the  same 
time,  works  from  a  basis  of  economic 
reality,  is  necessary  if  Washington,  D.C., 
is  to  achieve  the  realization  of  a  200- 
year-old  dream  in  time  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  bicentennial  in  1976. 

Chairman  Aspinall  and  I  beUeve  that 
the  means  to  such  development  is  em- 
bodied in  the  language  of  our  bill  to 
create  the  Federal  City  Bicentennial  De- 
velopment Corporation  and  we  urge  its 
adoption.  We  are  confident  that,  after 
pubUc  hearings  and  pubUc  discussion, 
the  new  partnership  Corporation  can 
lead  the  way  to  the  realization  of 
L'Enfant's  dream  for  the  Nation's  No.  1 
city. 
A  copy  of  the  bill  follows: 

H.R.  18677 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  TTiat  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  City  Bicenten- 
nial Development  Corporation  Act  of  1970." 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  &nds  and  declares — 

(a)  That  the  bicentennial  of  the  found- 
ing of  this  country  as  an  independent  Na- 
tion provides  a  fitting  occasion  for  under- 
talcing  to  restore  the  area  adjacent  to  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  between  the  Capitol  and 
the  White  House  to  a  condition  befitting  the 
most  historic  and  significant  area  of  the 
Capital  City; 

(b)  That  It  Is  in  the  national  Interest  that 
this  area,  most  of  which  was  designated  on 
September  30,  1966,  a  National  Historic  Site 
under  the  Historic  Sites  Act  of  August  21, 


1935  (16  U.S.C.  461  et  seq.) ,  be  developed, 
maintained  and  used  In  a  manner  suitable 
to  its  ceremonial,  physical  and  historic  re- 
lationship to  the  Legislative  and  Elzecutive 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government  and  to 
the  governmental  buildings,  monuments, 
memorials  and  parks  in  or  adjacent  to  the 
area; 

(c)  That  a  portion  of  the  area  adjacent  to 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  between  the  Capitol 
and  the  White  House,  because  of  Its  blighted 
character,  imposes  severe  public,  economic 
and  social  liabilities  upon  the  District  of 
Columbia  as  the  seat  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  thereby  impeding  its 
sotmd  growth  and  development  and  con- 
stituting a  serious  and  growing  threat  to  the 
public  health,  safety,  morals  and  welfare  of 
its  inhabitants; 

(d)  That  to  insxire  suitable  development, 
maintenance  and  use  of  the  area  and  the 
elinUnatlon  of  blight,  it  is  essential  that  there 
be  developed  and  carried  out  as  an  entirety 
plans  for  this  area  which  will  specify  the  uses, 
both  public  and  private,  to  which  property  is 
to  be  put,  the  programming  and  financing  of 
necessary  acquisitions,  construction,  recon- 
struction and  other  activities; 

(e)  That  the  recommendations  of  the  Pres- 
ident's Council  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  as 
developed  by  its  successor,  the  President's 
Temporary  Commission  on  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue, having  been  approved  in  principle  by  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission,  the 
Commission  of  Fine  Arts  and  other  interested 
departments  and  agencies,  shall  be  seriously 
considered  as  a  guide  for  such  development 
plans; 

(f )  That  such  development  plans  can  best 
be  developed  and  carried  out  by  vesting  the 
requisite  powers,  duties  and  responslbilltlee 
In  a  Federal  corporation  which  can  take 
maximum  advantage  of  the  private  as  well 
as  the  public  resources  which  will  be  nec- 
essary; 

(g)  That  the  powers  conferred  by  this 
Act  are  for  public  uses  and  purposes  for 
which  public  powers  may  be  employed,  pub- 
lic funds  may  be  expended,  and  the  power 
of  eminent  domain  and  the  police  power 
may  be  exercised,  and  the  granting  of  such 
powers  is  necessary  in  the  pubUc  Interest; 
and 

(h)  That  the  area  thus  to  be  developed, 
maintained  and  used  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  Development  Area)  shall  be  the 
area  bounded  as  follows: 

Beginning  at  a  point  on  the  southwest 
corner  of  the  intersection  of  Fifteenth  Street 
and  E  Street  Northwest,  thence  proceeding 
easterly  along  the  southerly  side  of  E  Street 
to  the  southwest  corner  of  the  intersection 
of  Thirteenth  Street  and  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue Northwest; 

Thence  southeasterly  along  the  southerly 
side  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  to  a  point  being 
the  southeast  corner  of  the  Intersection  of 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  Sixth  Street  North- 
west; 

Thence  northerly  along  the  east  side  of 
Sixth  Street  to  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
Intersection  of  E  Street  end  Sixth  Street 
Northwest; 

Thence  westerly  along  the  north  side  of  E 
Street  to  the  northeast  corner  of  the  inter- 
section of  E  Street  and  Seventh  Street  North- 
west; 

Thence  northerly  along  the  east  side  of 
Seventh  Street  to  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
intersection  of  Seventh  Street  and  F  Street 
Northwest; 

Thence  westerly  along  the  north  side  of  F 
Street  to  the  northwest  corner  of  the  Inter- 
section of  F  Street  and  Ninth  Street  North- 
west; 

Thence  southerly  along  the  west  side  of 

Ninth  Street  to  the  northwest  comer  of  the 

intersection  of  Ninth  Street  and  E  Street 

Northweat; 

Thence  westerly  along  the  north  side  of  E 


Street  to  the  northeast  corner  of  the  inter- 
section of  E  Street  and  Thirteenth  Street 
Northwest; 

Thence  northerly  along  the  east  side  of 
Thirteenth  Street  to  the  northeast  comer  of 
the  inteiTsection  of  F  Street  and  Thirteenth 
Street  Northwest; 

Thence  westerly  along  the  north  side  of  P 
Street  to  the  northwest  corner  of  the  Inter- 
section of  F  Street  and  Fifteenth  Street 
Northwest; 

Thence  southerly  along  the  west  side  of 
Fifteenth  Street  to  the  point  of  beginning 
being  the  southwest  comer  of  the  Inwrsec- 
tion  of  Fifteenth  Street  and  E  Street  N<mh- 
west. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  is  hereby  created  a  body 
corporate  to  be  known  as  the  Federal  City 
Bicentennial  Development  Corporation  ( here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Corporation"). 

(b)  The  Corporation  shall  be  dissolved 
upon  completion,  as  determined  by  the  Board 
of  Directors,  of  its  implementation  of  the  de- 
velopment plan  provided  for  in  section  5  of 
this  Act.  Upon  dissolution,  assets  remaining 
after  all  the  obligations  and  indebtedness  of 
the  Corporation  have  been  fulfilled  and  paid 
or  satisfied  shall  be  the  assets  of  the  United 
States. 

(c)  The  powers  and  management  of  the 
Corporation  shall  be  vested  In  a  Board  of  Di- 
rectors consisting  of  21  members,  as  follows: 

( 1 )  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior; 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury; 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development; 

(4)  The  Secretary  of  Trajisportatlon; 

(5)  The  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee; 

(6)  The  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee; 

(7)  The  Chairman  of  the  House  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee; 

(8)  The  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee; 

(9)  The  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices; 

(10)  The  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia; 

(11)  The  Chairman,  Distrlot  of  Columbia 
Council;  and 

(12)  Ten  appointed  by  the  President  from 
private  life,  at  least  five  of  whom  shall  be 
residents  and  reglartered  voters  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  who  shall  have  knowledge 
and  experience  in  one  or  more  fields  of  his- 
tory, architecture,  dty  planning,  retailing, 
real  estate,  construction,  or  government: 
Provided,  however.  That  none  shall  be  or 
have  been  members  or  employees  of  the 
President's  Council  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
or  its  successor,  the  President's  Temporary 
Commission  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

(d)  Each  member  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors specified  in  paragraphs  (i)  through 
(11)  of  subsection  (o  may  designate  an- 
other official  to  serve  on  the  Board  in  his 
stead  If  unable  to  serve  in  person. 

(e)  Each  member  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors appointed  under  paragraph  (12)  of  sub- 
section (c)  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  six 
years  from  the  expiration  of  his  predeces- 
sor's term;  except  that  (1)  any  director  ap- 
pointed to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his 
predeoeeeor  was  aj^jointed  aiiall  be  appointed 
for  the  remainder  of  such  term,  and  (2)  the 
terms  of  office  of  the  directors  first  taking 
office  shall  begin  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  and  shall  expire  as  desig- 
nated at  the  time  of  appointment,  two  at  the 
end  of  two  years,  three  at  the  end  of  four 
years,  and  five  at  the  end  of  six  years.  A 
director  may  continue  to  serve  until  his  suc- 
ceesor  has  qualified. 

(f )  The  President  shall  designate  a  Chair- 
man and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  among  the 
members  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  chosen 
from  private  life. 
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(g)  The  Chairman,  upon  his  appointment, 
shall  Invite  to  serve  on  the  Board  ot  Direc- 
tors {IS  njn-votlng  members  the  following: 

(1)  The  Chairman  at  the  Commission  of 
Pine  Arts; 

(2)  The  Chairman  of  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission: 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution; 

(4)  The  Director  of  the  National  Gallery 
of  Art: 

(5)  The  Architect  of  the  Capitol; 

(6t  The  Archivist  of  the  United  States: 
(7)   The  Chairman  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Commission  on  the  Arts;  and 

(8 1  The  Chairman  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Redevelopment  Land  Agency. 

( h )  Members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  who 
are  officers  or  employees  of  the  Federal  or 
District  of  Columbia  Government  shall  re- 
ceive no  additional  compensation  by  virtue 
of  their  membership  on  the  Board.  Other 
members  of  the  Board,  when  engaged  in 
the  activities  of  the  Corporation,  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  compensation  at  the  dally 
equivalent  of  the  rate  for  GS-I8  of  the  Gen- 
eral Schedule,  and  travel  expenses,  including 
per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized 
by  law  (5  U.S.C.  5703(b) -(d)  and  5707)  for 
persons  In  the  Government  service  employed 
Intermittently. 

(1)  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  meet  at 
the  call  of  the  Chairman,  who  shall  require 
It  to  meet  not  less  often  than  once  each 
three  months.  A  majority  of  the  voting  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Directors  (or  their  des- 
ignated alternates)  shall  constitute  a  quo- 
rum. 

Sbc.  4.  (a)  The  Board  of  Directors  shall 
have  the  power  to  appoint  and  fix  the  com- 
pensation and  duties  of  an  Executive  Direc- 
tor and  such  other  officers  and  employees  of 
the  Corporation  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
efficient  administration  of  the  Corporation: 
the  Executive  Director  and  two  other  officers 
of  the  Corporation  may  be  appointed  and 
compensated  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  govern- 
ing appointment*  In  the  competitive  service 
and  chapter  51  of  subchapter  53  of  UUe  5 
of  the  United  States  Code. 

(b)  Administrative  services  shall  be  pro- 
vided by  the  General  Servicee  Administra- 
tion on  a  reimbursable  basis. 

Sbc.  5.  (a)  The  development  plan  for  the 
Development  Area  shall  Include,  but  not  be 
limited  to;  (1)  the  types  of  uses,  both  pub- 
lic and  private,  to  be  permitted;  (2)  criteria 
for  the  design  and  appearance  of  buildings, 
facilities,  open  spaces  and  other  Improve- 
ments; (3)  an  estimate  of  the  current  values 
of  all  properties  to  be  acquired;  (4)  an  esti- 
mate of  the  relocation  costs  which  would  be 
incurred  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
section  8  of  this  Act;  (5)  an  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  land  preparation  for  all  properties  to 
be  acquired:  (6)  an  estimate  of  the  re-use 
values  of  the  properties  to  be  acquired;  (7) 
a  program  for  the  staging  of  proposed  devel- 
opment. Including  a  derailed  description  of 
the  portion  of  the  program  to  be  scheduled 
for  completion  by  1976;  (8)  a  determination 
of  the  marketability  of  such  development; 
(9)  an  estimate  of  the  development  costs, 
both  public  and  private;  (10)  a  thorough 
study  of  the  economic  Impact  of  such  devel- 
opment; and  (11)  the  procedures  (including 
both  Interim  and  long-term  arrangements) 
to  be  used  in  carrying  out  and  Insuring  con- 
tinuing conformance  to  the  development 
plan. 

(b)  The  development  plan  provided  for 
In  subsection  (a)  shall  be  prepared  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior, the  General  Services  Administration 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  Government 
with  the  maximum  feasible  use  of  their  staffs 
and  oXiita  resouroee  on  a  reimbursable  basis 
by  the  Corporation. 


ic)  The  development  plan  shall,  to  the 
extent  practicable,  conform  to  the  compre- 
hensive plan  for  the  National  Capital  pro- 
posed pursuant  to  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Act  of  1952. 

(d)  After  the  development  plan  has  been 
completed  and  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  ol  the  Corporation,  the  plan  shall 
be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, the  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission and  the  District  of  Columbia  Gov- 
ernment, "the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
notify  the  Coporatlon  of  his  approval,  dis- 
approval, or  recommended  modifications 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  plan's  compati- 
bility with  his  responsibilities  for  the  ad- 
ministration, protection,  and  development  of 
the  areas  within  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
National  Historic  Site.  Both  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Government  shall  hold 
public  hearings  on  the  plan  and  each  shall 
notify  the  Corporation  of  its  approval,  dis- 
approval, or  recommended  modifications: 
Provided,  That,  in  the  event  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission  or  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Government  has  not  notified  the  Cor- 
poration of  approval,  disapproval,  or  recom- 
mended modifications  of  the  plan  within  60 
days  after  the  date  of  transmittal,  he  or  it  as 
the  case  may  be  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
approved  the  plan. 

(e)  Upon  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  the  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission and  the  District  of  Columbia  Gov- 
ernment, the  Corporation  shall  transmit  the 
development  plan  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Following  the  expiration  of 
60  days  after  the  date  of  such  transmittal, 
the  Corporation  may  proceed  with  the  execu- 
tion and  implementation  of  the  plan  as  au- 
thorized by  the  other  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(f)  Activities  under  the  developmpnt  plan 
shall  be  carried  out  In  accordance  ^Ith  the 
approved  development  plan.  The  Corporation 
may  alter,  revise  or  amend  the  plan,  but 
any  such  alteration,  revision,  or  amendment 
which  Is  a  substantial  change  from  the  ap- 
proved development  plan  shall  take  effect 
only  up>on  compliance  with  the  procedures 
set  forth  in  subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of  this 
section. 

(g)  To  avoid  duplication  and  unnecessary 
expense  the  Corporation  shall,  to  the  maxi- 
mum feasible  extent  in  conducting  its  opera- 
tions, utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of 
other  agencies,  including  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  General  Services  Administra- 
tion, the  National  Capital  Planning  Commis- 
sion, the  District  of  Columbia  Government, 
and  the  District  of  Colimibla  Redevelopment 
Land  Agency. 

Sec.  6.  In  carrying  out  its  powers  and  duties, 
the  Corporation  shall  have  all  necessary  and 
proper  powers  for  the  exercise  of  the  au- 
thorities vested   in  it; 

(1)  shall  have  succession  In  Its  corporate 
name; 

(2)  may  adopt  and  use  a  corporate  seal 
which  shall  be  Judicially  noticed; 

(3)  may  sue  and  be  sued  In  its  corporate 
name.  All  litigation  arising  out  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Corporation  shall  be  conducted 
by  the  Attorney  General; 

(4)  may  adopt,  amend,  and  rejjeal  by-laws, 
rules  and  regulations  governing  the  manner 
in  which  its  business  may  be  conducted  and 
the  powers  vested  In  It  may  be  exercised: 

(5)  may  acquire  (by  purchase,  lease,  ex- 
change (within  the  development  area),  gift, 
condemnation  (except  personal  property)  or 
otherwise),  hold,  maintain,  use  and  operate, 
and  may  sell,  lea.se  or  otherwise  dispose  of, 
such  real  and  personal  property  and  any  In- 
terest therein  as  the  Corporation  deems  nec- 
essary for  the  carrying  out  of  the  develop- 
ment plan;  and  may  lease,  repurchase  or 
otherwise    acquire    and    hold    any    property 


which  the  Corporation  has  theretofore  sold, 
leased  or  otherwise  conveyed,  transferred  or 
disposed  of:  Provided.  That  prior  to  acquir- 
ing any  property  there  shall  be  a  finding  of 
assurance  of  adequate  replacement  housing 
consonant  with  the  requirements  of  section 
105(c)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  as 
amended,  42  U.S.C.  1455(c)(1); 

(6)  may  enter  into  and  perform  such  con- 
tracts,  leases,  cooperative  agreements,  or 
other  transactions  with  any  agency  or  instru- 
mentality of  the  United  States,  the  several 
States,  or  the  District  of  Columbia  or  with 
any  person,  firm,  association,  or  corporation 
(Including  agreements  with  private  utility 
companies  with  respect  to  the  relocation  of 
utility  lines  and  other  facilities  in  the  De- 
velopment Area)  as  may  be  deemed  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  to  the  conduct  of  activi- 
ties authorized  under  this  Act; 

(7j  may  establish  (through  covenants 
regulations,  agreements,  or  otherwise)  sucli 
restrictions,  standards,  r.nd  requirements  as 
are  necessary  to  assure  development,  main- 
tenance, and  protection  of  the  Development 
Area  ni  accordance  with  the  development 
plan;  '^ 

(8)  may  borrow  money  from  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  In  such  amounts  as  may 
be  authorized  In  appropriation  acts  The 
Corporation's  borrowings  shall  have  maturi- 
ties agreed  upon  by  the  Corporation  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  but  not  in  excess 
of  40  years.  Such  borrowings  may  be 
redeemable  at  the  option  of  the  Corporation 
before  maturity  In  such  manner  as  may  be 
stipulated  In  such  obligations.  Borrowings 
shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasurv,  taking  into 
consideration  the  avenge  market  yield  on 
outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the 
umted  States  of  comparable  maturities  dur- 
ing the  month  preceding  the  issuance  of 
the  obligations  of  the  Corporation.  The  Inter- 
est payments  on  such  obligations  may  be 
deferred  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  but  any  Interest  payment 
so  deferred  shall  bear  Interest.  Said  obliga- 
tions shall  be  issued  In  amounts  and  prices 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
The  authority  of  the  Corporation  to  issue 
obligations  hereunder  shall  expire  June  30. 
1980,  except  that  obligations  may  be  Issued 
at  any  time  after  the  expiration  of  said 
period  to  provide  funds  necessary  for  the  per- 
formance of  any  contract  entered  Into  by 
the  Corporation,  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
said  period.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  ptirchase  any 
obligations  of  the  Corporation  to  be  Issued 
under  this  paragraph  and  for  such  piupose 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  la  authorized 
to  use  as  a  public  debt  transaction  of  the 
United  States  the  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  any  sectirltles  issued  under  the  Second 
Liberty  Loan  Bond  Act.  as  amended,  and  the 
piu-poses  for  which  securities  may  be  Issued 
under  the  Second  Liberty  Loan  Bond  Act,  aa 
amended,  are  extended  to  Include  any  pur- 
chases of  the  Corporation's  obligations  under 
this  paragraph; 

(9)  may  Invest  any  funds  held  in  reserve 
or  sinking  funds,  or  any  moneys  not  required 
for  immediate  use  or  disbursement,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
in  obligations  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. c«r  obligations  the  principal  and  inter- 
est of  which  axe  guaranteed  by  the  United 
States  Government:  Provided,  That  this 
authority  shall  not  extend  to  moneys  ob- 
tained by  borrowing  from  the  Government  or 
through  appropriations  to  the  Corporation; 

(10)  may  proctire  insurance  against  any 
loss  In  connection  with  Its  property  and 
other  assets  and  operations; 

(11)  may  contract  for  and  accept  any  gifts 
or  grants  or  property  or  financial  or  other  aid 
m  any  form  from  the  Federal  Government  or 
any  agency  or  instrumentality  thereof, 
or  from  any  State  or  any  agency  or  Instru- 
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mentality  thereof,  or  from  any  source,  and 
comply,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  vrtth  the  terms  and  conditions  thereof; 

(12)  may  determine  the  character  and 
necessity  for  its  obligations  and  expendl- 
tiues.  and  the  manner  In  which  they  shall 
be  Incurred,  allowed  and  paid,  subject  to 
provisions  and  laws  spedflcally  applicable 
to  wholly-owned  Government  corporations; 

(13)  may  prepare  or  catise  to  be  prepared 
plans,  specifications,  designs  and  estimates  of 
cost  for  the  construction,  reconstruction,  re- 
habilitation, improvement,  alteration  or  re- 
pair of  any  project,  and  from  time  to  time  to 
modify  such  plans,  specifications,  designs  or 
estimates; 

(14)  may  acquire,  construct,  reconstruct, 
rehabilitate,  improve,  alter  or  repair  or  pro- 
vide for  the  construction,  reconstruction, 
improvement,  alteration  or  repair  of  any  proj- 
ect; 

(15)  may  grant  options  to  purchase  any 
project  or  may  renew  any  leases  entered  into 
by  It  In  connection  with  any  of  Its  projects, 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  It  may  deem 
advisable; 

(16)  may  manage  any  project,  owned  or 
leased  by  the  Corporation  and  may  enter  in- 
to agreements  with  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Government  or  any  agency  or  Instriunen- 
tallty  thereof,  or  with  any  person,  firm,  part- 
nership or  corporation,  either  public  or  pri- 
vate, for  the  ptirpose  of  causing  any  such 
project  to  be  managed; 

(17)  may  utilize  or  employ  the  services  of 
personnel  of  any  agency  or  Instrumentality 
7f  the  Federal  Government  or  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  with  the  consent  of  the  agency 
or  instriunentallty  concerned,  upon  a  reim- 
bursable basis,  or  utilize  volimtary  or  un- 
compensated personnel; 

(18)  shall  publish  and  disseminate  Infor- 
mation and  make  known  to  potential  users, 
by  advertisement,  solicitation  or  other  means. 
the  availability  for  development  of  lands  in 
the  Development  Area; 

(19)  may  execute  all  Instruments  neces- 
sary or  appi^apriate  in  the  exercise  of  any  of 
Its  functions  under  this  Act.  and  may  dele- 
gate to  members  of  the  Board  or  the  Execu- 
tive Director  such  of  Its  powers  and  respon- 
sibilities as  it  deems  appropriate  and  useful 
for  the  administration  of  the  Corporation; 
and 

(20)  shall  be  entitled  to  the  use  of  the 
United  States  malls  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  Executive  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  shall  have  all  the  rights,  privi- 
leges, and  immunities  of  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  debts  due  from  insolvent,  de- 
ceased or  bankrupt  debtors. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  pre- 
clude other  agencies  or  instrumentalities  of 
the  Federal  Government  or  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  from  exercising  any  lawful  powers 
In  the  Development  Area  consistent  with 
the  development  plan  or  the  provisions  and 
purposes  of  this  Act;  but  no  such  agency  or 
Instrumentality  shall  release,  modify,  or  de- 
part from  any  feature  or  detail  of  the  de- 
velopment plan  without  the  prior  approval 
of  the  Corporation. 

(b)  After  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  no  new  construction  (including 
substantial  remodeling,  conversion,  rebuild- 
ing, enlargement,  extension,  or  major  struc- 
tural improvement  of  existing  buildings,  but 
not  including  ordinary  mantenance  or  re- 
modeling or  changes  necessary  to  continue 
occupancy)  shall  be  authorized  or  conducted 
within  the  Development  Area  except  upon 
prior  certification  by  the  Corporation  that 
the  construction  Is,  or  may  reasonably  be 
expected  to  be,  consistent  with  the  carrying 
out  of  the  development  plan  =  for  the  area: 
Provided  That  If  the  development  plan  for 
the  area  does  not  become  effective  under  the 
provisions  of  section  5  within  sixteen  months 
of  the  date  of  ensotmeztt  of  this  Act,  this 


subsection  shall  be  of  no  further  force  and 
effect  until  such  time  as  the  development 
plan  does  become  effective  under  that  sec- 
tion. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Condemnation  proceedings  for 
the  acquisition  of  any  real  property  (Includ- 
ing intereste  therein)  which  nuty  be  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  for  the  carrying  out  of 
the  development  plan  shall  be  conducted  In 
,  accordance  with  the  procedural  provisions  of 
'  16  D.C.  Code,  Chapter  13,  Subchapter  IV. 

(b)  The  title  to  any  real  property  (or  In- 
terest therein)  acquired  under  the  authority 
of  this  Act  shall  be  taken  by  and  In  the  name 
of  the  Corporation  and  proceedings  for  con- 
demnation or  other  acqtUsltlon  of  property 
shall  be  brought  by  and  In  the  name  of  the 
Corporation. 

(c)  No  award  of  compensation  shall  be 
Increased  or  decreased  by  reason  of  any  la- 
crease  or  decrease  in  the  value  of  real  prop- 
erty caused  by  the  actual  or  proposed  ac- 
quisition, use  or  disposition  by  the  Corpora- 
tion of  any  other  real  property  for  corporate 
purposes. 

(d)  The  District  of  Columbia  Redevelop- 
ment Land  Agency  shall,  at  the  request  of 
the  Corporation,  develop  or  cause  to  be  de- 
veloped a  relocation  program  or  programs  for 
existing  businesses  and  residents  within  any 
area  to  be  acquired  pursuant  to  this  section, 
and  no  property  shall  be  acquired  by  the 
Corporation  until  such  plan  has  been  pre- 
pared by  the  Corporation  or  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  Redevelopment  Land  Agency  at 
the  Corporation's  request.  Thereafter  the 
District  of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency  shall,  at  the  expense  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, provide  relocation  rfayments  in  accord- 
ance with  section  114  af  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended.  40  U.S.C.  1465.  and  pro- 
vide relocation  services  as  authorized  by  the 
Act  of  October  6,  1964,  5  D.C.  Code  728,  to 
individuals,  families,  business  concerns  and 
non-profit  organizations  which  may  be  or 
have  been  displaced  from  real  property  by 
actions  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Relocation  services  per- 
formed on  behalf  of  the  Corporation  shall 
be  coordinated  with  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia's central  relocation  programs. 

Sec.  9.  (a)  In  effectuating  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  the  Corporation : 

( 1 )  shall  consult  and  cooperate  with  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  officials  and  community 
leaders  at  the  earliest  practicable  time: 

(2)  shall  give  primary  consideration  to 
local  needs  and  desires  and  to  local  and 
regional  goals  and  policies  as  expressed  in 
urban  renewal,  community  renewal  and  com- 
prehensive land  use  plans  and  regional  plans; 
and 

(3)  shall  foster  local  initiative  and  partic- 
ipation in  connection  with  the  planning 
and  development  of  its  projects. 

(b)  Tlie  Corporation  shall  comply  with 
all  District  of  Columbia  laws,  ordinances, 
codes,  and  regtilations  in  constructing,  re- 
constructing, rehabilitating,  altering  and  im- 
proving any  project:  Provided.  That  the  pro- 
visions of  5  D.C.  Code  428  shall  apply  to  all 
the  constructing,  reconstructing,  rehabilitat- 
ing, altering  and  Improving  of  all  buildings 
by  the  Corporation.  The  construction,  recon- 
struction, rehabilitation,  alteration  and  im- 
provement of  any  project  by  non-Govern- 
ment sources  shall  be  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  DLstrlct  of  Columbia  Code  and 
zoning  regulations. 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Since  the  exercise  of  the  powers 
granted  by  this  Act  will  be  in  all  respects  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people,  the  Corporation  Is 
hereby  declared  to  be  devoted  to  an  essential 
public  and  governmental  function  and  pur- 
pose and  shall  be  exempt  from  all  taxes  and 
special  assessments  of  every  kind  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

(b)  To  the  end  that  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia may  not  suffer  undue  loss  of  tax  reveuiM 


by  reason  of  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a) . 
the  Corporation,  In  connection  with  any  real 
property  acquired  and  owned  by  the  Corpora- 
tion in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  is  authorized,  empowered  and  directed 
to  pay  an  annual  amount  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  Government  equal  to  the  amount 
of  any  real  property  tax  which  would  have 
been  payable  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
government  had  such  real  property  re- 
mained In  private  ownership. 

Sec.  11.  The  Corporation  shall  transmit  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress,  annually 
each.  January  and  at  such  other  times  as  it 
deems  desirable,  a  comprehensive  and  de- 
tailed report  of  its  operations,  activities,  and 
accomplishments  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  12.  (a)  The  Corporation  shall  con- 
tribute to  the  civil  service  retirement  and 
disability  fund,  on  the  basis  of  annual  bil- 
lings as  determined  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission for  the  excess,  If  any,  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's share  of  the  normal  cost  of  the 
civil  service  retirement  system  applicable  to 
the  Corporation's  employees  and  their  bene- 
ficiaries over  the  agency  contributions  re- 
quired by  section  8334(a)  (1)  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code. 

(b)  The  Corporation  shall  Include  in  the 
annual  billings  provided  for  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  above,  a  statement  of  the  fair  por- 
tion of  the  cost  of  the  administration  of  the 
fund,  which  shall  be  paid  by  the  Corporation 
into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

Sec.  13.  The  Corporation  is  authorized  to 
use  in  the  conduct  of  its  business  all  its 
funds  and  other  assets  and  all  funds  and 
other  assets  which  have  been  or  may  here- 
after be  transferred  to.  allocated  to,  bor- 
rowed by.  or  otherwise  acquired  by  it. 

Sec.  14.  (a)  All  general  penal  statutes  re- 
lating to  the  larceny,  embezzlement,  or  con- 
version of  public  moneys  or  property  of  the 
United  States  shall  apply  to  the  moneys  and 
property  of  the  Corporation. 

(b)  Any  person  who,  with  Intent  to  de- 
fraud the  Corporation,  or  to  deceive  any 
director,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  Cor- 
poration or  any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States,  (1)  makes  any  false  entry 
in  any  book  of  the  Corporation,  or  (2)  makes 
any  false  report  or  statement  for  the  Cor- 
poration, shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be 
fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

(c)  Any  person  who  with  Intent  to  de- 
fraud the  Corporation  (1)  receives  any  com- 
pensation, rebate,  or  reward,  or  (2)  enters 
Into  any  conspiracy,  collusion,  or  agreement, 
express  or  Implied,  shall,  on  conviction  there- 
of, be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  Imprison- 
ed not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

Sec.  15.  Section  101  of  the  Government 
Corporation  Control  Act  is  amended  by  In- 
serting "Federal  City  Bicentennial  Develop- 
ment Corporation,"  after  "P^mers  Home 
Corporation;". 

Sec.  16.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  body,  agency, 
situation,  or  circumstances  is  held  invalid. 
the  remainder  of  the  Act  and  the  applica- 
tion of  such  provision  to  other  bodies,  agen- 
cies, situations,  or  circumstances  shall  not 
be  affected  thereby. 

Sec  17.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  funds  as  may  be  re- 
quired to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE 
PETROLEUM  INDUSTRY 

'Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas  a^ked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the.pEcoKD,  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  petroleum  industry  is  our  coim- 
try's  principal  source  of  energy.  It  is 
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no  exaggeration  to  say  that  without  it, 
our  commerce  and  Industry  would  come 
to  a  grinding  and  abrupt  halt.  In  spite 
of  this,  our  petroleum  industry  has  be- 
come the  object  of  mounting  criticism, 
some  of  it  constructive,  but  most  of  It 
accusatory. 

On  Sunday,  July  26,  the  New  York 
Times  published  a  story  which  is  re- 
markable both  for  its  information  and 
its  evenhandedness.  I  am  inserting  it  in 
the  Record  and  commending  It  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues. 

UJ8.    On.    INSUSTKT    RXGRXTS    It    WA8    RIGHT 

(By  WUllam  D.  Smith) 
If  an  Industry  could  have  a  facial  expres- 
sion, the  United  States  oil  Industry  would 
be  wearing  a  bittersweet  smile. 

The  smile  would  be  a  result  o(  having  seen 
rscent  events  prove  some  of  Its  serious  fore- 
casts and  urgent  warning  correct. 

The  pleasure,  however,  is  mitigated  by  the 
pain  that  the  Industry  Is  nonetheless  suffer- 
ing from  having  seen  Its  predictions  come 
true. 

Throughout  the  long  and  heated  political 
controversy  over  oil  Imports,  the  Industry 
ba«  maintained  that  foreign  sources  of  pe- 
troleum were  relatively  undependable  and 
that  their  lower-than-domestlc  price  levels 
oould  be  quite  ephemeral.  For  this  thesis 
oilmen  were  raked  over  the  political  coals. 
The  price  of  Middle  Ea»t  crude  oil  Is  now  at 
least  75  cents  a  barrel  more  than  domestic. 
For  more  than  a  decade  oil  and  gas  pro- 
ducers have  warned  that  Federally  set  "low" 
natural  gas  prices  would  dampen  the  In- 
centive to  look  for  gas  and  thus  produce  a 
future  shortage.  Again  this  was  treated  as 
a  totally  self-serving  ploy. — "There  Is  a 
shortage  of  natural  gas  today,"  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Walter  Hlckel  reportedly  ex- 
plained. 

John  Emerson,  energy  economist  of  the 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank  recently  went  even 
fxirther.  "Never  before  In  this  century  have 
we  faced  such  serious  and  widespread  short- 
ages of  energy.  These  shortages  are  upon  us 
now." 

The  Industry  warned  that  rushing  Into 
low-sulphur,  antl-pollutlon  legislation  and 
regulations  might  produce  supply  prob- 
lems.— There  appears  a  very  good  chance  that 
there  will  be  a  shortage  of  low-sulphur  re- 
sidual fuel  oil  this  winter,  forcing  cities  and 
corporations  to  choose  between  lack  of  heat 
and  power  and  the  present  practicality  of 
recent  antl-pollutlon  laws. 

Being  correct,  at  least  on  the  surface  level, 
gives  the  Industry  no  reason  to  gloat.  In  each 
Instance  It  Is  costing  the  oil  companies 
money.  If  they  pass  on  the  cost,  as  they 
probably  will  have  to.  It  cuts  Into  what  little 
affection  the  public  has  left  for  the  Industry. 
"No  one  will  remember  that  Senator  Ken- 
nedy or  Senator  Muskle  and  other  so-called 
consumer  representatives  have  advocated 
policies  that  have  often  ultimately  resulted 
In  higher  costs.  They  will  only  blame  us  for 
rising  the  price  of  gasoline  or  heatUu;  oU," 
a  vice  president  and  counsel  for  a  major 
company  commented  last  week. 

The  executive's  statement  Is  probably  too 
one-sided.  The  present  situations  are  the 
result^of  many  complex  forces;  some  alter- 
able, some  not. 

Nonetheless,  some  politicians  and  acade- 
micians, past  and  present,  may  have  been 
guUty  of  thinking  that  a  big  desk  and  pet 
theories  were  a  substitute  for  the  hard  facts 
of  industrial  life. 

There  Is  a  very  good  chance  that  by  fall  the 
American  constuner  may  be  paying  more  for 
gaaollne,  natural  gas  and  residual  fuel.  This 
means  that  the  cost  of  running  his  car,  his 
home  and  his  factory  wlU  cost  more. 

These  major  impaots  on  the  battle  with  In- 
flation have  not  gone  unnoticed  In  Washlng- 
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ton  although  It  appears  that  no  major  con- 
structive actions  have  as  yet  occurred. 

The  leap  In  the  price  of  overseas  crude  oil 
Is  a  result  of  soaring  tanker  costs.  Pew  an- 
alysts expect  these  costs  to  go  down  In  the 
very  near  future. 

But  If  tankers  are  the  central  reason,  the 
Arab-Israeli  war  Is  the  underlying  cause. 

On  May  3  In  Syria,  the  Trans  Arabian  Pipe- 
line was  knocked  out  of  commission  by  an 
errant  or  deliberately  aggressive  bulldozer. 
The  Syrian  Government  has  not  allowed  Its 
repair,  preventing  600,000  barrels  a  day  of 
Sandl  Arabian  crude  from  reaching  the 
Mediterranean. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  Mediterranean  the 
Libyan  Ooverrmient  cut  back  oil  production 
by  15  per  cent,  or  500,000  barrels  a  day. 

The  loss  of  almost  1  million  barrels  a  day 
of  oil  west  of  Suez  and  close  to  world  markets 
has  strained  tanker  capacity.  Replacement  of 
this  oil  with  oil  from  the  Persian  Gulf  around 
South  Africa  takes  six  to  eight  times  the 
tanker  capacity. 

CHAKTEB    RATES    RISE 

Spot  charter  rates  have  risen  to  their  high- 
est level  since  the  1956  Suez  crisis  and  are 
more  than  50  per  cent  higher  than  during 
the  1967  Arab-Israeli  war. 

Persian  Gulf  oil  Is  now  coming  Into  the 
United  States  at  about  $4.50  a  barrel  com- 
pared with  Louisiana  crude  delivered  to  East 
Coast  reflnerles  at  $3.75. 

There  Is  no  chance  of  a  shortage,  however, 
because  Texas  and  Louisiana  will  Increase 
their  production  to  meet  the  need.  There  is 
a  very  real  chance  of  consumer  price  In- 
creases. 

The  on  and  Gas  Journal,  a  trade  publica- 
tion, reports  that  Profes-vsrs  Philip  Areeda 
and  James  McKle,  two  of  the  chief  advocates 
of  sharply  increased  oU  Imports,  have  now 
backed  off  considerably  from  that  position. 

F.P.C.  REGULATION  UPHELD 

The  natiu-al  gas  supply  and  demand  con- 
troversy Is  a  far  older  argument.  In  1954  the 
Supreme  Court  ruled  that  natural-gas  pro- 
ducers were  subject  to  Power  Commission.  In 
1960  the  regulatory  agency  began  fixing  well- 
head prices  for  all  gas  sold  Interstate.  The 
Supreme  Court  upheld  this  right  again  In 
1966  despite  vigorous  crys  of  outrage  from 
producers  who  said  It  would  klU  Incentive  to 
drUl. 

Time  has  proven  the  oilmen  right.  Wild- 
cat drilling  dropped  40  per  cent  between  1956 
and  1968.  Geophysical  activity  feU  56  per- 
cent. 

Some  of  the  drop  off  may  have  been  arti- 
ficial; just  to  show  the  Government.  None- 
theless the  results  are  uncontestable.  In 
1969  the  United  State?  proved  reserves  of 
natural  gas  fell  12.2-il  trillion  cubic  feet, 
the  largest  in  the  nation's  history. 

The  previous  record  drop  was  in  1968.  when 
they  fell  5.548  trillion  cubic  feet.  These  are 
the  only  declines  In  the  history  of  the  In- 
dustry. 

POSmONS    CHANOEB 

The  FT.C.  Is  now  trying  to  rectify  the  sit- 
uation by  raising  prices.  Some  of  the  people 
who  supported  the  lower  prices  several  years 
ago  are  now  In  the  forefront  of  those  push- 
ing higher  prices. 

The  Interior  Department  is  trying  to  speed 
up  lease  sales  of  suspected  gas  fields,  but 
Is  running  Into  opposition  from  Conserva- 
tionists. But  even  If  this  opposition  Is  over- 
come, it  will  take  from  three  to  seven  years 
for  these  areas  to  begin  producing. 

In  the  meantime  Canadian  sources  of  gas 
can  be  tapped  although  Canadian-American 
relations  on  energy  matters  are  at  an  all- 
time  low.  Liquefied  natural  gas  quite  pos- 
sibly will  reach  this  country  from  Algeria, 
Nigeria  or  Venezuela.  Contracts  have  already 
been  signed  to  import  Algerian  L.N.G.,  but 
the  Algerian  Government's  recent  nation- 
alization of  American  oil  company  properties 


puts  this  source  of  L.N.G.  in  a  very  ques- 
tionable position. 

SUPPLY    OUTLOOK    TIGHT 

■nie  supply  outlook  for  this  winter  is 
tight.  Industry  sources  say  that  there  will 
be  enough  to  heat  homes,  but  that  the  In- 
dustrial market  which  accounts  for  about  60 
per  cent  of  total  sales,  may  be  in  bad  shape. 
Many  distributors  already  have  been  forced 
to  impose  severe  limitations  on  new  Indus- 
trial loads,  and  there  Is  a  real  possibility 
that  deliveries  to  existing  customers  may 
have  to  be  curtailed,  according  to  J.  W. 
Helney,  president  of  the  American  Gas  As- 
sociation. 

It  would  seem  almost  certain  that  con- 
sumer prices  will  have  to  go  up,  and  possibly ' 
sharply. 

The  crude  oil  reserve  situation  Is  not  much 
better,  according  to  the  American  Petroleum 
Institute.  Last  year  crude  oil  reserves  dropped 
to  29.632  billion  barrels,  the  lowest  level 
In  15  years. 

The  A.P.I.  explained  the  situation  simply 
by  saying  that  lack  of  incentives  had  led  to 
a  long  and  steady  decline  In  exploratory 
drilling  during  a  period  of  mushrooming  pro- 
duction and  consumption. 

The  oil  Industry  in  recent  weeks  seems  to 
have  won  a  lot  of  points,  but  through  no 
fault  of  Its  own.  It  well  may  be  losing  the 
game. 


WHO  CARES  WHAT  PRICE  I  PAY? 

(Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  following  is  a  poem  by  a  20-year- 
old  Vietnam  veteran  who  lost  his  life  In 
battle  a  few  weeks  ago : 

Who  Carxs  What  Paic«  I  Pat? 
Take  a  man  and  put  him  alone. 
Thousands  of  miles  away  from  home. 
Empty  his  heart  of  all  the  blood. 
Make  him  live  In  sweat  and  mud. 
This  Is  all  the  life  I  have  to  Uve, 
My  soul  to  God  I  give. 
Tou  peace  boys  rant  from  your  easy  chair 
But  you  dont  know  what  it's  like  here. 
You  bum  your  draft  cards,  march  at  dawn. 
Chant  yo\ir  songs  on  campus  lawns. 
You  all  want  to  "Ban  the  Bomb." 
The  real  war  is  In  Viet  Nam. 
You  use  your  drugs  and  have  your  fun; 
Then  you  ref iise  to  use  the  gun. 
There's  nothing  else  for  y6u  to  do. 
And  I'm  supposed  to  die  for  you. 
I'll  hate  you  'til  the  day  I  die, 
Because  you  made  my  buddy  cry. 
I  saw  his  arm  a  bloody  shred, 
I  heard  them  say,  "This  one  Is  dead." 
It's  a  large  price  to  pay, 
Not  to  Uve  another  day. 
He  had  the  guts  to  flght  and  die. 
He  paid  the  price,  but  what  did  he  buy? 
He  bought  your  life  by  losing  his. 
But  who  gives  a  damn  what  a  soldier  gives. 
HU  wife  does,  his  mother,  his  father,  and 

sons. 
But  they're  about  the  only  ones. 

Victor  DePoor  somewhat  addresses  his 
sentiments  to  all  of  us  in  some  degree  or 
other.  Unlike  other  wars  In  which  our 
coimtry  has  been  Involved,  this  one  Is  dif- 
ferent in  that  it  Is  imdeclared;  had  no 
beginning  In  any  formal  way;  has  no 
ending  in  sight — in  any  formal  way. 
Most  of  all  its  purpose,  its  goals,  and  ob- 
jectives are  vague  and  not  clearly  identi- 
fiable. 

Specifically,  however,  Victor  DePoor 
addressed  the  draft  dodgers,  the  draft 
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card  burners,  the  rabble  rousers — who 
use  the  Vietnam  war  as  an  excuse — ^who 
would  be  protesting  something  else  if  it 
were  not  for  the  war. 

It  Is  sad  that  a  clean-cut,  loyal,  and 
dedicated  boy  like  Victor  had  to  give  his 
life  for  such  as  this — and  things  move  on 
as  usual.  Of  course  the  world  is  going  to 
continue  to  turn,  and  its  not  going  to 
slow  down  for  any  of  us  to  get  off  but 
only  the  comparative  few  who  are 
touched  so  directly  by  a  tragedy  which 
befell  this  boy  really  seem  to  know  that 
a  war  is  going  on  in  Southesist  Asia — 
and  for  what;  for  whom  and  for  why.  Is 
past  the  argument  stage. 

It  Is  understandable  that  Victor,  those 
who  grieve  for  his  loss;  those  whose  sons, 
husbands,  brothers — are  prisoners  of  the 
enemy — feel  deeply  his  words:  "Who 
cares  what  price  J  pay?" 

"Mene,  mene,^  tekel,  upharsln" — the 
"handwriting  on  the  wall" — should  have 
been  clear  5  years  ago.  We  could  have 
won  this  conflict  then — in  short  order. 
But  then  we  foimd  out  we  were  not  sup- 
posed to  "win"  in  that  sense.  As  a  result, 
the  loss  of  Victor  and  other  fine  yoimg 
men — needlessly. 

The  handwriting  is  still  there;  the 
warning  that  still  others  will  die  unless 
we  win  or  tuck  tall  and  get  out.  And  what 
of  approximately  1,500  prisoners  we 
cannot  abandon?  We  do — we  must — care 
what  price  they  pay. 


ANOTHER  TREASURY  RAID? 

(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  follows  a  revealing  col- 
umn in  the  July  28.  1970,  Washington 
News,  written  by  John  Herling: 

Ethical  Conflict 

Joseph  P.  Rauh.  the  Washington  attorney 
for  the  dissident  coal  miners,  has  resumed 
his  charges  of  conflict  of  Interest  against 
Edward  Bennett  Williams  and  John  Con- 
nolly, who  have  been  representing  the  United 
Mine  Workers  Union  and  Its  officers. 

Last  May,  Mr.  Rauh  raised  the  point  in 
federal  court  that  Messrs.  Williams  and  Con- 
noUy  were  In  conflict  of  Interest  by  serving 
as  representatives  of  both  the  United  Mine 
Workers  and  the  officers  who  are  charged 
with  dereliction  of  duty  in  connection  with 
UMW  affairs. 

Because  of  this  alleged  conflict,  Mr.  Rauh 
told  the  court,  Messrs.  Williams  and  Con- 
nolly should  be  disqualified  as  attorneys  for 
both  the  UMW  officers  and  the  union  Itself. 

About  a  week  later,  Mr.  WUllams  phoned 
Mr.  Rauh  and  said  he  would  like  to  discuss 
the  matter  of  the  "motion  to  disqualify 
counsel."  They  met  on  May  13.  At  that  time 
Mr.  Williams  professed  unfamlllarlty  with 
the  various  matters  affecting  the  UMW  and 
actually  had  never  talked  to  Mr.  Boyle,  but 
was  now  going  to  do  so. 

To  indicate  his  grasp  of  the  situation,  be 
said  he  would  suggest  to  &Ir.  Boyle  whose 
election  Is  being  contested  by  the  Labor  and 
Justice  departments  as  weU  as  by  the  dis- 
sident miners  that  the  UMW  consent  to  a 
new  election.  All  he  had  to  do  was  to  per- 
siaule  Mr.  Boyle. 

Because  Mr.  Williams  believed  the  con- 
tested election  was  the  Jugular  factor  In  the 
dispute,  he  thought  a  consent  election  wotild 
serve  to  resolve  several  of  the  problems 
raised  In  tlie  motion  to  disqualify  him  and 


Mr.  ConnoUy  as  co\insel  for  both  the  UMW 
and  the  officers  charged  with  misusing  the 
union  treasury. 

Under  such  conditions,  Mr.  Williams  im- 
plied that  It  might  not  be  necessary  for  his 
firm  to  respond  to  Mr.  Rauh's  motion  In 
oourt,  or  to  agree  to  depositions  which  Mr. 
Rauh  required. 

On  May  21,  Mr.  Williams  Informed  Mr. 
Rauh  that  he  had  at  last  talked  to  Mr.  Boyle. 
Mr.  Williams,  however,  made  no  reference  to 
the  matters  of  a  consent  election. 

At  any  rate,  Mr.  Williams  said  It  was  de- 
cided that  his  firm  would  remain  as  counsel 
for  the  union  but  not  for  the  Individuals. 

Such  an  arrangement  Mr.  Rauh  would  not 
agree  to.  In  his  original  motion  he  had  fore- 
seen such  an  attempt  at  separation  of  rep- 
resentation, and  warned  that  Messrs.  WU- 
llams and  ConnoUy  coiiid  not  do  Indirectly 
what  they  are  barred  from  doing  directly. 
Mr.  Rauh  Insisted  that  Mr.  Connolly  start 
preparing  to  make  his  deposition. 

On  June  9  Mr.  ConnoUy  said  he  would  not 
consent  to  the  taking  of  a  deposition  and 
filed  a  response  In  federal  oourt  to  the  orig- 
inal Rauh  motion  to  disqualify  him  on 
charges  of  conflict  of  interest.  , 

Mr.  Rauh  then  served  notice,  on  July  8, 
on  Mr.  Connolly  to  take  deposition  on  July 
30,  but  Mr.  Connally  responded  by  filing  a 
motion  to  quash  the  motion  for  the  taking 
of  the  deposition. 

According  to  Mr.  Rauh,  this  Insistence  on 
a  deposition  grows  out  of  his  need  for  "dis- 
covery", a  process  of  disclosure  which  he  says 
would  prove  that  Messrs.  Williams  and  Con- 
nolly are  and  will  be  paid  huge  sums  out 
of  the  UMW  treasury  for  legal  services  for 
the  benefit  of  the  individual  defendants. 
Their  representation  of  the  union  and  its 
officers,  he  said,  Is  not  separable. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 


PUT     THE     BLAME     WHERE     IT 
BELONGS 

(Mr.  SCHERLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
Democrat  colleagues  from  California 
have  been  wringing  their  hands  over  the 
economic  plight  of  Orange  County,  Calif. 
I  do  not  believe  their  blame  shifting 
should  go  imchallenged. 

We  are  told  32,000  people  are  out  of 
work  in  their  coimty.  I  wonder  if  they 
would  tell  us  who  is  to  blame  for  the 
inflation  whose  cure  has  brought  on  un- 
employment in  some  areas. 

They  complain  about  800  aerospace 
workers  laid  off.  I  wonder  if  they  would 
tell  us  which  party  is  demanding  big- 
ger and  bigger  cuts  in  defense  and  space 
spending. 

They  tell  us  of  building  craftsmen  out 
of  work.  I  wonder  if  they  could  tell  us 
whose  economic  policies  during  the 
1960's  is  responsible  for  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  constant  ef- 
fort by  the  Democrats  to  shift  the  blame 
for  their  poor  performances  onto  the  Re- 
publicans. But  there  is  one  fact  that  all 
the  fancy  footwork  in  the  world  will  not 
let  them  escape — they  have  been  in  con- 
trol of  the  Congress  for  36  of  the  last 
40  years  and  of  the  White  House  for  28 
of  the  last  38  years.  They  have  never 
conquered  imemployment  without  a  war. 
They  have  put  us  into  three  wars  in  30 
years.  And  they  have  brought  on  the 
worst  inflation  in  our  history. 

Let  the  Democrats  defend  that  record. 


(Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confldence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  nation. 
Prom  1950  to  1968  the  total  number  of 
technicians,  engineers,  and  scientists  in 
the  United  States  Increased  from  851,000 
to  2,500.000.  This  was  four  times  the 
annual  growth  rate  for  the  entire  em- 
ployed civilian  labor  force. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H  Jl.  17548, 
INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  AND  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  HOUSING  AND  UR- 
BAN DEVELOPMENT  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1971 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee  submitted  the 
following  conference  report  and  state- 
ment on  the  bill  (H.R.  17548)  making 
appropriations  for  the  independent  of- 
flces  and  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  1971 : 
CoNrERENCE  Report   (H.  Rept.  No.  91-1346) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
17548)  "making  appropriations  for  sundry 
Independent  executive  bureaus,  boards,  com- 
missions, corporations,  agencies,  offices,  and 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1971,  and  for  other  purposes,"  having  met, 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed 
to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their 
respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ments numbered  3,  10,  11,  15,  23,  26,  28,  29, 
40,  43,  44.  47,  48,  and  49. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 2,  13.  16,  20,  22,  24,  27,  32,  37,  41,  45, 
and  52,  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  1:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  1,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  soi  amendment,  as  follows : 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$47,577,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  4:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  4,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$340,350,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  tl^e  same. 

Amendment  numbered  6:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  5,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$133,560^00";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  6:  That  ^e  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  6,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$59,974,800";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  17 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  17,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$2,665,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

, Amendment  numbered  18:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  dlsagreeinent  to  the  amend- 
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ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  18,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$24,950,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  21:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  21,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows; 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$511,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
eigree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  31:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  31,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$500,000";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  33:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  33,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  th«  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "W,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  34:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  34,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$2,100,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  35:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  35,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$293,500,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  36:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  36,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$50,100,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  38 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Us  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  38,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$1,350,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  42 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  42,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$43,500,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  46:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amehd- 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  46,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$55,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  50:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  50,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  ameiid- 
ment  insert  "$8,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  51 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  51,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
.  ment  insert  "$14,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  53 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Us  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  53,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert : 

"Interest  Adjustment  Patmjents 
"For    payments    to    Federal    Home    Loan 
Banks  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  the  effec- 
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tlve  Interest  rates  charged  by  such  banks,  as 
authorized  by  section  101  of  the  Emergency 
Home  Finance  Act  of  1970,  $85,000,000." 
,      And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  54 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Us  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  54,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$118,775,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  in 
disagreement  amendments  numbered  7,  8,  9, 
12,  14,  19,  25,  30,  39,  and  55. 

Joe  L.  EviNS, 
Edward  P.  Boland, 
Geobcs  E.  Shipley, 
Robert  N.  Giaimo, 
John  O.  Marsh,  Jr., 
David  Prtor, 
George  Mahon, 
.  Charles  R.  Jonas 

(except  as  to  amend- 
ments 17  and  38), 
Joseph  M.  McDade, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
John  O.  Pastore, 
y  Warren  G.  Magnuson, 
^     Allen  J.  ES^lender, 
Spessard  L.  Holland, 
Clinton  P.  Anderson, 
Gordon  Allott 

(reservations    on     No. 
44), 
Margaret    Chase   Smith 
(except  as  to  No.  44), 
Roman  L.  Hruska 

(reservations    on    No. 
44), 
Milton  R.  Young 
I       (reservations    on    No. 
44), 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement  of  the  Managers  on  the  Part  of 
THE  House 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
a  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bin  (HJl.  17548)  making  appropria- 
tions for  sundry  Independent  executive  bu- 
reaus, boards,  commissions,  corporations, 
agencies,  ofHces,  and  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  ^•Hpe  30,  1971,  and  for  other 
purposes,  submit  the  following  statement  in 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  and  recommended  In  the  accompanying 
conference  report  as  to  each  of  such  amend- 
ments, namely: 

title   I INDEPENDENT   OFFICES 

Civil  Service  Commission 
Amendment  No.   1:   Appropriates  $47,677,- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses  instead  of  $45,- 
800,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $4?!- 
800,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Federal  CoTumunications  Commission 
Amendment  No.  2:   Appropriates  $24,900,- 
000  for  salaries  and  expen.ses  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  instead  of  $24,725,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House. 

Federal  Power  Commission 
Amendment  No.  3:  Appropriates  $18,210,000 
for  salaries  and  expenses  as  proposed  by  the 
House  Instead  of  $18,350,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

General  Sen^ices  Administration 
Amendment  No.  4:  Appropriates  $340,350,- 
000  for  operating  expenses  of  the  Public 
Buildings  Service  instead  of  $335,250,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $344,153,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  5:  Appropriates  $133,560,- 
300  for  construction  of  public  buildings 
projects  Instead  of  $142,024,300  as  projjoaed 
by  the  House  and  $120,672,500  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate, 

Amendment  No.  6:  Authorizes  reprogram- 
mlng  of  $69,974,800  for  construction  of  pub- 


lic buildings  instead  of  $48,473,200  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $70,512,600  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  7:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  reprogramming  funds  previously 
appropriated  for  projects  at  Honolulu,  Ha- 
waU,  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  Albany,  New 
York,  and  Bronx^Hew  York,  for  funding  of 
projects  approved  In  the  1971  construction 
program,  instead  of  reprogramming  funds 
for  eight  projects  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  seven  projects  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
Amendment  No.  8:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offef  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  to  change 
the  citations  from  1964,  1967  and  1968  as 
proposed  by  the  House  to  1967,  1968  and  1970 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  9:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  Senate  amendment  to  appro- 
priate an  additional  $2,694,000  for  the  post 
office  and  Federal  office  building,  Augusta, 
Georgia. 

Amendment  No.  10:  Appropriates  $1,500,- 
000  for  the  courthouse  and  Federal  office 
building,  Alton,  Illinois,  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

Amendment  No.  11:  Appropriates  an  addi- 
tional $850,000  for  the  courthouse  and  Fed- 
eral office  building,  Frankfort,  Kentucky,  as 
proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  12:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  Senate  amendment  to  appro- 
priate an  additional  $2,064,000  for  the  post 
office  and  Federal  office  buUdlng,  Houma, 
Louisiana, 

Amendment  No.  13:  Deletes  $3,076,000  for 
the  Charles  A.  Buckley  Post  Office  and  Fed- 
eral office  buUdlng,  Bronx,  New  York,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  14:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  to  appro- 
priate an  additional  $1,355,600  for  the  post 
office  and  Federal  office  buUdlng,  Providence, 
Rhode  Island. 

Amendment  No.  15:  Appropriates  $1,000,- 
000  for  expenses,  United  States  court  facili- 
ties as  proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of 
$1,463,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate, 

Amendment  No.  16:  Appropriates  $1,216,- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Office  of 
Administrator  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  In- 
stead of  $1,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration 
Amendment  No.  17:  Appropriates  $2,565,- 
000,000  for  research  and  development  Instead 
of  $2,500,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $2,606,100,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
The    Administrator    has    flexibility    to    use 
funds  as  desired,  including  the  Apollo  and 
Skylab  programs. 

Amendment  No.  18:  Appropriates  $24,950,- 
000  for  construction  of  facilities  instead  of 
$18,275,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$34,478,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
Committee  of  conference  has  added  to  the 
proposed  House  amount  $1,250,000  for  the 
Isotope  thermoelectric  systems  application 
laboratory  at  the  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory; 
$1,925,000  for  the  earth  resources  technology 
laboratory  at  Goddard:  and  $3,500,000  for  the 
nuclear  engine  test  stand  No.  2  In  Nevada. 
Amendment  No.  19:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  mak- 
ing $10,000,000  available  for  use  at  certain 
NASA  facilities'  to  accommodate  earth  en- 
vironmental studies  for  Federal  agencies  on 
a  non-reimbursable  basis. 
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The  committee  of  conference  is  agreed 
that  not  less  than  $1,000,000  of  the  funds 
provided  for  NASA  shall  be  utilized  for  re- 
search, development  and  testing  at  the 
Arnold  Engineering  Development  Center  in 
fiscal  year  1971. 

National  Science  Foundation 

Amendment  No.  20:  Authorizes  $20,500,000 
for  expenses  of  program  development  and 
management  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  in- 
stead of  $19,500,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  21:  Appropriates  $511,- 
000,600  for  salaries  and  expenses  instead  of 
$495,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$520,500,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  22 :  Inserts  provision  that 
earmarks  not  less  than  $9,500,000  for  first- 
year  graduate  tralneeships  as  proposed  by  the 

Amendment  No.  23 :  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  to  Include  other  pro- 
grams of  supplementary  training  within  the 
funds  earmarked  for  summer  Institutes. 
Renegotiation  Board 

Amendment  No.  24:  Appropriates  $4,235,- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  Instead  of  $4,110,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House. 

Sec'irities  and  Exchange  Commission 

Amendment  No.  25:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
authorize  the  use  of  funds  to  complete  the 
institutional  Investors  study. 

Selective  Service  System 

Amendment  No.  26:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  for  official  reception  and 
representation  expenses. 

Veterans  Administration 

Amendment  No.  27:  Appropriates  $1,857- 
200,000  for  medical  care  as  proposed  by  th- 
Senate  instead  of  $1,777,200,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  28:  Authorizes  $1,000  for 
official  reception  and  representation  expenses 
as  proposed  by  the  House  instead  of  $2,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  29:  Appropriates  $59,- 
000,000  for  construction  of  hospital  and 
domiciliary  facilities  as  proposed  by  the 
House  instead  of  $79,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate.  The  unobligated  balance  carried 
forward  from  fiscal  year  1970  Is  $78,907,000, 
providing  a  total  of  $137,907,000  for  hospital 
construction  by  the  Veterans  Administration 
for  1971. 

TITLE    II 

Council  on  Environmental  Quality  and 
Office  of  Environmental  Quality 

Amendment  No.  30:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  wUl  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  language  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate with  an  amendment  to  appropriate  $1,- 
000,000  for  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  and  Office  of  Environmental  Quality 
Instead  of  $1,500,000  a«  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  $650,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
for  the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality. 
The  committee  of  conference  suggests  that 
further  hearings  should  be  conducted  In 
connection  with  any  request  for  supple- 
mental appropriations  If  further  funds  are 
required  after  pending  reorganization  plans 
are  finalized. 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Council 

Amendment  No.  31 3»  Appropriates  $500,000 
for  salaries  and  expenses  Instead  of  $400,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $560,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness 

Amendment  No.  32:  Appropriates  $5,890,- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses  as  prc^oeed  by 
the  Senate  imlewl  c:  $5,290,000  as  peoposed 
by.the  House. 
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Amendment  No.  33 :  Appropriates  $2,000,000 
for  salaries  and  expenses  of  telecommunica- 
tions management  instead  of  $1,795,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $8,300,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Office  of  Science  and  Technology 

Amendment  No.  34:  Appropriates  $2,100,000 

for  salaries  and  expenses  instead  of  $2,000,000 

as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $2,175,000  as 

■propyosed  by  the  Senate. 

Appalachian  regional  development  programs 

Amendment  No.  35:  Appropriates  $293,500,- 
000  for  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Programs  instead  of  $291,500,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $295,500,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Department  of  Defense 
ClvU  Defense 

Amendment  No.  36:  Appropriates  $50,100,- 
000  for  operation  and  maintenance  of  clvU 
defense  Instead  of  $50,000,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $51,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 

Welfare 

Public    Health  Service 

Amendment  No.  37:  Appropriates  $3,755,- 
000  for  emergency  health  activities  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $3,500,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House. 

TITLE  III DEPARTMENT  OP  HOUSING  AND  URBAN 

DEVELOPMENT 

Amendment  No.  38:  Appropriates  $1,350.- 
000,000  for  urban  renewal  programs  Instead 
of  $1,000,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $1,700,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  39:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  wUl  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  to  appropriate  $10,000,000 
for  the  housing  for  the  elderly  or  handi- 
capped fund  instead  of  $25,000,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate,  and  Incorporates  tech- 
nical changes  In  language  to  conform  with 
existing  law. 

The  committee  of  conference  directs  that 
housing  for  the  elderly  or  handicapped  be 
given  appropriate  priority  In  allocating  con- 
tract authorization  provided  pursuant  to 
Sec.  236  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1968.  so  an  equitable  portion 
will  be  utUized  for  such  housing  where  need- 
ed In  conjunction  with  the  funds  appro- 
priated for  this  revolving  fund. 

Amendment  No.  40:  Deletes  funds  proposed 
by  the  Senate  for  grants  for  tenant  services. 
The  committee  of  conference  agrees  that  it 
is  not  necessary  to  provide  a  separate  ap- 
propriation for  grants  for  tenant  services  as 
adequate  authority  exists  under  present 
statutory  authorizations  to  make  provision 
for  these  services  In  low  rent  public  housing 
projects. 

Amendment  No.  41:  Provides  annual  con- 
tract authorization  of  $9,300,000  for  college 
housing  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead 
of  $7,200,000  as  proposed  by  the  House, 

Amendment  No.  42:  Appropriates  $43,500,- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses,  renewal  and 
housing  assistance.  Instead  of  $41,000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $45,000,000  as 
projKJsed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  43 :  Appropriates  $8,000,000 
for  salaries  and  expenses,  metropolitan  devel- 
opment, as  proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of 
$8,700,000  Eis  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  44:  Appropriates  $30,- 
000.000  for  urban  research  and  technology  as 
proposed  by  the  House  instead  of  $55,000,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  45:  Authorizes  $1,700,000 
for  administrative  expenses  for  urban  re- 
search and  technology  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  Instead  of  $940,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

Amendment  No.  46:  Provides  annual  con- 
tract authorization  of  $65,000,000  for  the  rent 


supplement  program  Instead  of  $50,000,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $75,000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendments  Nos.  47,  48  and  49:  Restore 
citations  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  de- 
lete those  proposed  by  the  Senate,  and  ap- 
propriate $3,500,000  for  salaries  and  expenses. 
Federal  Housing  Administration,  as  proposed  ^ 
by  the  House  instead  of  $6,290,000  as  pro-  \ 
posed  by  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  suggest  that  any  needed 
counseUng  services  can  be  provided  by  vol- 
untary groups  and  existing  community  serv- 
ices, but  where  such  services  are  not  provided 
they  may  be  made  avaUable  as  part  of  the 
normal  mortgage  Insurance  initiation  and 
servicing  activities. 

Amendment  No.  50:  Appropriates  $8,000,000 
for  fair  housing  and  equal  opportunity  in- 
stead of  $7,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $11,300,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  No 
funds  are  provided  for  reimbursing  local 
communities  under  this  program. 

Amendment  No.  51:  Appropriates  $14,000,- 
000  for  regional  management  and  services 
instead  of  $13,500,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $14,500,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

TITLE    IV CORPORATIONS 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
Amendment  No.  52:  Provides  $6,625,000  for 
admimstrative  expenses  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  instead  of  $5,750,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House. 

Amendment  No.  53:  Appropriates  $85,000,- 
OOO  for  interest  adjustment  payments  to  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Banks  Instead  of  $250,000,- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  amount 
provides  funds  for  the  first  year  of  this  new 
program.  A  request  for  additional  funds  can 
be  considered  when  there  is  demonstrated 
need  for  additional  funding  and  specific 
plans  are  developed. 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development 
Amendment  No.  54:  Provides  $118,775,000 
for  non-admlnistratlve  expenses  of  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration  instead  of 
$112,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$125,550,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

TITLE   V general   PROVISIONS 

Amendment  No.  55:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
House  win  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and  con- 
cur in  the  Senate  amendment  relating  to 
procurement  of  hand  or  measuring  tools  not 
produced  In  the  United  States  or  its  posses- 
sions, with  an  amendment  making  it  ap- 
plicable only  to  soUcitatlons  for  bids  opened 
after  Its  enactment.  This  brings  govern- 
ment procurement  policy  of  GSA  in  line  with 
procedures  prescribed  for  defense  procure- 
ment of  such  articles. 

Jo?   L.   EVINS, 
Edward  P.  Boland, 
George  E.  Shiplet, 
Robert   N    Giaimo, 
"  John  O   Mahsh,  Jr., 

David  Prtor, 
George  Mahon, 
Charles  R.  Jonas 
(excejn      as      to 
amendments  17 
and  38 >, 
Joseph  M.  McDadk, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  RuppE)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material : ) 
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Mr.  CoNTx,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  HosMER,  for  15  minutes,  August  3. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama,  for  30  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Morton,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas,  for  15  minutes, 
today.     ' 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee)  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  material : ) 

Mr.  WoLFT,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Flood,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  (jONZALEz,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Farbstein,  for  30  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Mahon,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  to  Include  extraneous  ma- 
terial. 

Mr.  Bow  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Mahon),  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  Include  extraneous  ma- 
terial. 

Mr.  Burton  of  California,  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute,  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  following  those 
of  Mr.  Hawkins.  "* 

Mr.  Cleveland,  and  to  Include  extra- 
neous material  Immediately  following 
his  remarks  during  debate  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  today  on  the  Reuss 
and  Schwengel  amendments. 

Mr.  Philbin  in  five  instances,  and  to 
Include  extraneous  material. 

Mr.  Pepper,  his  remarks  that  appear 
In  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  Mon- 
day. July  27.  immediately  prior  to  the 
Committee  rising,  to  appear  immediately 
before  the  vote -on  the  OT^eill-Gubser 
amendment  on  Monday.  July  27,  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  in  the  perma- 
nent Record. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  RuppE)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Langen. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania  In  two 
Instances. 

Mr.  Dickinson  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Snyder  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Nelsen.  - 

Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LujAN. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  ScHMiTZ  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Whalen. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Schwsngel. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee)  and 
to  Include  extrsmeous  material:) 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford. 

Mr.  Obey  In  six  Instances. 

Mr.  Taylor  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  BoLAND  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez. 

Mr.  RoDiNO  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  PuQUA  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI. 

Mr.  Clat  in  six  instances. 


Mr.  Hull. 

Mij.  MoNAGAN  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson. 
Mrs.  Chisholm. 
Mr.  Dorn  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  in  two 
instances. 
Mr.  RooNEY  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Shipley. 

Mr.  Nedzi  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Sixes  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Dent  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Fascell  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  BoGGS  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Bennett. 

Mr.  Stokes  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Albert. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to :  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  56  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  July  29,  1970.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

2255.  Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  a 
letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service.  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  use  of  the  parole  authority 
contained  in  section  212(d)  '5)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  during 
the  6  months  ending  June  30.  1970,  and 
on  the  Implementation  of  section  203 
(a)  (7)  of  the  act  for  that  period,  was 
taken  from  the  Speaker's  table,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS     OP     COMMITTEES     ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  of  confer- 
ence. Conference  report  on  HJl.  15733  (Bept. 
No.  91-1337).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  of  ' conference. 
Conference  report  on  S.  1076  (Rept.  No.  91- 
1338) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  CELLER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  2455.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Civil  Rlghta  Conmilsslon,  and  for 
other  purposes.  (Rept.  No.  91-1339) .  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BARXNG:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  HJB..  13125.  A  bill  to  amend 
section  11  of  the  act  approved  February  22. 
1889  (26  Stat.  676)  as  amended  by  the  act 
of  May  7,  1932  (47  Stat.  150) ,  and  as  amended 
by  the  act  of  AprU  13,  1948  (62  Stat.  170) 
relating  to  the  admission  to  the  Union  of 
the  States  of  North  Dakota.  South  Dakota, 
Montana,  and  Washington,  and  for  other 
purpo«e«,  with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  91- 
1340).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  RIVERS:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. HJl.  14373.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  to  convey  to  the  city  of 
Portsmouth.  State  of  Virginia,  certain  lands 
sltuAted  within  the  Crawford  lu-ban  renewal 
project  (Vft-63)  In  the  city  of  Portsmouth, 
in  exchange  for  certain  lands  situated  within 


the  proposed  Southslde  neighborhood  devel- 
opment project;  with  amendments  (Rept. 
No.  91-1342).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MANN:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  17695.  A  blU  to  amend  section  2736  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  finality  of  settlement  effected  under  sec- 
tions 2733.  2734,  2734a,  2734b,  or  2737  (Rept. 
No.  91-1343).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DONOHUE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  15937.  A  bill  to  curtail  the  mailing 
of  certain  articles  which  present  a  hazard  to 
postal  employees  or  mall  processing  machines 
by  Imposing  restrictions  on  certain  advertis- 
ing and  promotional  matter  in  the  malls, 
and  for  other  purposes;  with  amendments 
(Rept.  No.  91-1344).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee:  Committee  of 
conference.  Conference  report  on  HJl.  17548 
(Rept.  No.  91-1345).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  reports  of 
co^imittees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  PEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  1508.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Drago 
Miklauslc;  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
91-1335).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  3436.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Matyas 
Hunyadi;  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
91-1336).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  BARING:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  14421.  A  bill  to  provide 
for  the  conveyance  of  certain  property  of  the 
United  States  located  In  Lawrence  County, 
S.  Dak.,  to  John  and  Ruth  Rachetto;  with 
amendments  (Rept.  No.  91-1341).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  xxn,  public 
bUls  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ASPINALL  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado) : 
H.R  18665.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
11,  1966  (80  Stat.  199)  to  provide  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  protection  and  manage- 
ment of  the  lands  and  waters  covered  by  said 
act  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ASPINALL   (for  hlmaelf,  Mr. 
Satlor.  Mr.  Udall.  Mr.  O'Hara,  Mr. 
Johnson  of  California.  Mr.  Boqxbs 
of     Colorado,     Mr.      SHrcrBirz,     ''tSr. 
Rhodes,  Mr.   Pascell,  Mr.   Uixman, 
Mr.  Kee,  and  Mr.  Mollohan)  : 
HJl.  18666.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  Fuels  and  Energy  to  recommend  pro- 
grams   and    policies    Intended    to    Insure, 
through    maximum   use    of    Indigenous    re-    k 
sources,  that  the  U.S.  requirements  for  low 
cost  energy  be  met,  and  to  reconcile  environ- 
mental   quality    requirements    with    future 
energy  needs;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Ut»h: 
H.R.  18667.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4182 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  18S68.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  iron  and  steel  mill  products;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BUTTON: 
H.H.  18669.  A  bill  to  establish  a  commis- 
sion to  study  the  usage,  customs,  and  laws 
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relaUng  to  the  flag  of  the  united  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JACOBS: 
H.R.   18670.  A  bin  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
Interstate  facilities,  including  the  mails,  for 
the  transportation  of  salacious  advertising; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Jilr.  LANGEN: 
H.R.  18671.  A  bill  to  amend  section  700 
of  chapter  33  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  provide  penalties  for  showing  dis- 
respect for  the  flag  of  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LOWENSTEIN: 
H.R.  18672.  A  biU  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  a  procedure  by 
which  postal  patrons  may  be  relieved  of  the 
burden  of  receiving  commercial  advertise- 
ments transmitted  in  the  mails,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  OflSce 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MINISH: 
H.R.  18673.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  8  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  relating  to 
U.S.  contributions  to  international  orga- 
nization and  programs,  to  provide  for  a  pro- 
gram to  control  illegal  International  traffic 
m  narcotics,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

HJl.  18674.  A  bill  to  promote  and  protect 
the  free  flow  of  Interstate  commerce  without 
unreasonable  damage  to  the  environment; 
to  assure  that  activities  which  affect  Inter- 
state commerce  will  not  unreasonably  Injure 
environmental  rights;  to  provide  a  right  of 
action  for  reUef  for  protection  of  the  environ- 
ment from  unreasonable  infringement  by  ac- 
tivities which  affect  interstate  commerce;  and 
to  establish  the  right  of  all  citizens  to  the 
protection,  preservation,  and  enhancement 
of  the  environment;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  NELSEIT: 
HJl.  18675.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  in  order  to  provide  for  the 
rail  transportation  of  freight  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  in  general  purpose  boxcars 
owned  by  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
H.R.  18676.  A  bill  to  prohibit  brokered 
dep>osits  In  banks  and  other  financial  insti- 
tutions, to  prohibit  the  use  of  so-called  give- 
aways In  the  solicitation  of  deposits,  and  to 
prohibit  lenders  from  acquiring  equity  par- 
ticipations in  connection  with  loans,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  SAYLOR  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

ASPINALL)  : 

H.R.  18677.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Federal 
City  Bicentennial  Development  Corp.,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  preparation  and  carrying  out  of 
a  development  plan  for  certain  areas  between 
the  White  House  and  the  Capitol,  to  further 
the  purposes  for  which  The  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  National  Historic  Site  was  designated, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WATTS: 

HJl.  18678.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  with  respect  to  ammunition 
recordkeeping  requirements;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  HOLIFIELD  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Price  of  nUnols,  and  Mr.  Hosmeh)  : 
'HJl.   18679.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  to  eliminate 
the  requirement  for  a  finding  of  practical 
valiie.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
By  Mr.  DADDARIO: 
HJl.   18680.  A  bin  to  establish  a  system 
■  for  the  sharing  of  certain  Federal  tax  rev- 
enues with  the  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL: 
HJl.  18681.  A  bin  to  amend  section  138  off 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  to  require 
certification  relating  to  air  and  water  pol- 
lution; to  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works. 
ByMr.  HANNA: 
H.R.  18682.  A  bill  to  provide  protection  for 
the  fish  resources  of  the  United  States  In- 
cluding the  fresh  water  and  marine  fish  cul- 
tural industries  against  the  introduction  and 
dissemination  of  diseases  of  fish  and  shell- 
fish, and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  MILLS    (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Byrnes  of  Wisconsin)  : 
H.R.  18683.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4216  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas : 
H.R.  18684.  A  bill  to  provide  additional  as- 
sistance to  the  State  of  Texas  for  the  recon- 
struction of  areas  damaged  by  tornadoes  oc- 
curring on  AprU  17  and  18,  and  May  11.  1970; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
H.R.  18685.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  assist- 
ance for  special  projects  to  demonstrate  the 
effectiveness  of  programs  to  provide  emer- 
gency care  for  heart  attack  victims  by  trained 
persons  in  specially  equipped  ambulances:  to 
the    Committee   on    Interstate    and   Foreign 
Commerce. 

By   Mr.   WAMPLER    (for   hlmsel%  Mr. 
MizELL.  Mr.  Tatxor,  and  Mr.  Brot- 
HiLL  of  North  Carolina)  : 
H.R.  18686.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  lease  and 
transfer    of    Burley    tobacco    acreage    allot- 
ments; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  ASHBROOK : 
H.J.  Res.  1330.  Joint  resolution  to  proclaim 
"National    Good    Grooming   Week";    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CLANCY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Devine)  : 
H.J.  Res.  1331.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Slates  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

ByMr.  ESHLEMAN: 
H.J.  Res.  1332.  Joint  resolution  estabnsh- 
ing  good  grooming  week;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD: 
H,J.  Res.  1333.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  designate  November  16 
through  November  22  as  "National  Good 
Grooming  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROBISON  (for  himself.  Mr.  An- 
derson of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Hawkins, 
and  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa) : 
H.  Con.  Res.  692.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 


lating to  the  treatment  and  trial  of  mlUtary 
and  political  prisoners  in  Vietnam;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  Xxn.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MCDONALD  of  Michigan: 

H.R.  18687.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Henry 
L.  Trombley;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

ByMr.  ZABLOCKI: 

H.R.  18688.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tohko 
Suzuki  Relfenberg;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  Xjs.1I. 

432.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia, relative  to  housing,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

568.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  Vil- 
lage Assembly,  le,  Okinawa,  relative  to  the 
removal  of  poison  gas  weapons  from  Oki- 
nawa; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

559.  Also,  petition  of  the  Vniage  Assem- 
bly, Kamlmotobu,  Okinawa,  relative  to  the 
removal  of  ;x>lson  gas  weapons  from 
Okinawa;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

560.  Also,  petition  of  the  Village  Assembly, 
Ozato.  Okinawa,  relative  to  the  removal  of 
poison  gas  weapons  from  Okinawa;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

561.  Also,  petition  of  Herbert  F.  Shaysnlng 
et  al..  Bronx.  N.T..  relative  to  the  regulation 
of  pornographic  movies;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


REGULATION  OP  LOBBYING  ACT 

In  compliance  with  Public  Law  601, 
79th  Congress,  title  m.  Regulation  of 
Lobbying  Act,  section  303(b),  which 
provides  as  follows: 

(b)  AU  information  required  to  be  filed 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section  with  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shan  be  compiled 
by  said  Clerk  and  Secretary,  acting  Jointly, 
as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  close  of  the 
calendar  quarter  with  respect  to  which  such 
Information  Is  filed  and  shall  be  printed  In 
the  Congrbssional  Record. 

The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
Jointly  submit  their  report  of  the  com- 
pilation required  by  said  law  and  have 
included  all  registrations  and  quarterly 
reports  received. 
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•All  alphanumeric  characters  and  monetary  amounts  refer  to  receipts  and  expenditures  on  page  2,  paragraphs  D  and  E  of  the  Quarterly 
RepKjrt  Form. 

The  following  registrations  were  submitted  for  the  first  calendar  quarter  1970: 

(Note. — The  form  used  for  registration  is  reproduced  below.  In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  Record,  questions  are  not 
repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  letter  and  number.) 

File  One  Copy  With  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  File  Two  Copies  With  the  Clebk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

This  page  (page  1)   is  designed  to  supply  Identifying  data;  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)  deals  with  financial  data. 

Place  an  "X"  Below  the  Appropriate  Letter  or  Figure  in  the  Box  at  the  Right  of  the  "Repobt"  Heading  Below: 

"Pheliminaby"  Report  ("Registration")  :  To  "register,"  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 

"Quarterly"  Report:  To  indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  Is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate 
figure.  Fill  out  both  page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be  num- 
bered as  page  "3,"  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  "4,"  "5."  "6.  '  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  in  accordance  with  instructions  will 
accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Year:    19. 


REPORT 
Pursuant  to  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act 


P 

QUARTER 

1st 

2d        3d 

4th 

( Mark  one  square  only ) 

Note  on  Item  "A". —  fa)  In  Oener.al.     This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  Individual,  as  follows: 

(1)   "Employee". — To  file  as  an  "employee",  state  i  in  Item  "B")   the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer".     (If  the 

"employee"  Is  a  firm  (such  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firm|,  partners  and  salaried  sta£f  members  of  such  firm  may  Join  in 

filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee".) 
(ill    "Employer". — To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  In  answer  to  Item  "B". 
(b)    Separate  Reports.     An  agtnt  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 

(ii   Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 

filed  by  their  agents  or  employees, 
(li)   Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 

filed  by  their  employers. 


A.  Organization  or  Individu.al  Filing  : 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


2.  If  this  Report  is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agents  or  employees 
who  win  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


Note  on  Item  "B". — Reports  by  Agents  or  Employees.  An  employee  is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers,  except 
that:  (a)  If  a  particular  undertaking  is  Jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  g'oup  is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but  all 
members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  is  to  be  specified:  (b)  if  the  work  is  done  in  the  interest  of 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report — naming  both  persons  as  "employers" — is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 

B.  Employer. — State  aame,  address,  and  nature  of  business.     If  there  is  no  employer,  write  "None." 


Note  on  Item  "C". —  (a)  The  expression  "in  connection  with  legislative  Interests,"  as  used  in  this  Report,  means  "in  connection  with 
attempting,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  'legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions,  amend- 
ments, nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  in  either  House  of  Congress,  and  includes  any  other  matter  which  may  be  the 
subject  of  action  by  either  House" — §  30'2  ( e ) . 

(bi  Before  undertaking  any  activities  in  connection  with  legislative  interests,  organizations  and  individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying 
Act  are  required  to  file  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration). 

(C)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  In  which  they  have  either 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  in  connection  with  legislative  Interests. 


C.  Legislative  Interests,  and  Publications  In  connection  therewith : 


1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  in  connection  with 
legislative     Interests     have    terminated, 

□  place  an  "X"  in  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  OfRce  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  interests  by  reciting:  (a)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the 
person  filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or  dis- 
tributed in  connection  with  legislative  In- 
terests, set  forth:  (a)  Description,  (b)  quan- 
tity distributed;  (c)  date  of  distribution,  id) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  (if  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (if  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


(Answer  Items  1.  2,  and  3  in  the  space  below.     Attach  additional  pages  if  more  space  Is  needed) 

4.  If  this  is  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of  antici- 
pated expenses  will  be;  and  if  for  an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  daily,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  Is  to  be. 
If  this  is  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  disregard  this  item  "04  "  and  fill  out  item  "D  "  and  "E"  on  the  back  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to 
combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report   (Registration)    with  a  "Quarterly"  Report. •< 
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I  Omitted  in  printing  1 
PAGE  !< 
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A.  John  J.  Adams,  Suite  320,  1819  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ethyl  Corp.,  330  South  Fourth  Street, 
Richmond,  Va. 

A.  Frederick  K.  Alderson,  40  Ft.  Williams 
Parkway,  Alexandria,  Va. 

B,  National  Association  for  Uniformed 
Services.  956  North  Monroe  Street,  Arlington, 
Va. 

A.  Mr.  George  Alderson,  323  Maryland  Ave- 
nue NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Friends  of  the  Earth,  30  East  42d  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  All-Industry  Committee  for  Radio  All- 
Channel  Legislation,  1225  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Suite  400,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.     American     Conservative     Union,     328 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.   American  Education  Lobby,  Suite   650, 
20  E.  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  American  Lobby,  Suite  250,  20  E  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  American  Surveys,  2000  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Customs  Brokers  &  Forwarders 
Association  of  America,  Inc.,  80  Wall  Street, 
New  York  City,  N.Y. 


A.  Arnold  &  Porter,  1229  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  State  Farm  Mutual  Insurance  Co.,  112 
East  Washington  Street,  Bloomlngton,  111. 

A.  Australian    Trade    Council,    Inc.,    1030 
15th  St.  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Gary  Avery,  821  15th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,   1   Chase 
Manhattan  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Charles  W.  Bailey,   1900  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National   Right   To   Work   Committee, 
1900  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 


A.  Robert  C.  Barnard,  1250  Connecticut 
Aveune   NW.,    Washington,    D.C. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton, 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  KVf.,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  Robert  C.  Barnard,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Waehington,  D.C. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottleib,  Steen  &  Hamilton, 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 


A.  Donald  S.  Beattle,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Congress  of  Railway  Unions,  400  First 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Edward  Berlin,  1910  N  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Berlin,    Roisman    &    Kessler,    1910    N 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Robert  L.  Bevan,  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  90 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Robert  J.  Bird,  918  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Transamerlca  Corp.,  Occidental  Center, 
Los  Angeles,  CaUI. 

A.  E.  Fontaine  Broun,  Man-Made  Fiber 
Producers  Association,  Inc.,  IQQO  Connecti- 
cut Avenue,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  Man-Made  Fiber  Producers  Association, 
Inc.,  TOO  Fifth  Avenue,  Ne'w  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Brown  Lvmd  &  Levin,   1625  Eye  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Comlnco  American  Inc.,  West  818  Riv- 
erside, Spokane,  Wash. 

A.  Brown  Lund  &  Levin,  1625  Eye  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Montana  Power  Co.,  40  East  Broadway, 
Butte,  Mont. 

A.  Jerry  Bruno,  1725  Eye  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Citizens  Committee  for  Postal  Reform, 
Inc.,  1725  Eye  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  David  A.  Bunn,  1211  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW,,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Hearst  Corp.,  959  Eighth  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Norval  E.  Carey,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Gulf  Oil  Corp.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

A.  James  B.  Cash.  Jr.,  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  90 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Central  Ohio  Co.,  Porter,  Stanley,  Tref- 
finger  &  Piatt,  37  West  Broad  Street,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

A.  Ceramic  Tile  Mantifacturers  of  the 
United  States,  Inc.,  643  Main  Street,  Clean, 
N.Y. 


A.  WUllam  C.  Chapman,  Industry-Govern- 
ment Relations,  GMC,  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Room  804,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard.  Detroit,  Mich. 


A.  Nell  L.  Chayet,  Esq.,  15  Court  Square, 
Boston,  Mass. 

B.  Committee  for  Effective  Drug  Abuse 
Legislation,  Box  572,  1629  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Citizens  for  S-3000,  1029  Vermont  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Room  200,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hainilt<m,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Interbank  Card  Association,  Suite  3600, 
110  East  59th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Clifford,  Warnske,  Glass,  Mcllwaln  & 
Finney,  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Avco  Corp..  750  Third  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

A.  WUllam  K.  Condrell,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ill  Realty  Corp.,  Ill  Monument  Circle, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


A.  Congress  of  Railway  Unions,  400  First 
Street  NW.,  Room  800,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Robert  M.  Coultas,  Room  308,  1612  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Institute  for  Rapid  Transit,  1612  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Garrett  de  Bell,  1738  Rlggs  Road  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Zero  Population  Growth,  367  State  St., 
Los  Altos,  Calif. 

A.  Horace  J.  DePodwln  Associates,  Inc.,  82d 
Floor  Empire  State  Bldg.,  350  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Ceramic  Tile  Manufacturers  of  the 
United  States,  Inc.,  643  Main  Street,  Clean, 
N.Y. 


A.  M.  L.  DuMars,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Roy  Elson,  Suite  202,  888  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Broadcasters, 
1771  N  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D,C. 

A.  Joseph  T.  Elvove,  Sea  Pines  Plantation, 
Hilton  Head  Island,  S.C. 

B.  Savannah  Sugar  Refining  Corp.,  P.O. 
Box  339,  Savannah,  Ga. 


A.  Thomas  W.  Fink.  Ring  Building.  Room 
610,  1200— 18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National    Cotton    Council    of    America, 
P.O.  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


A.  David  H.  Forester,  Legislation  &  Federal 
Relations.  National  Education  Association, 
1201    16th   Street   N.W.,   Washington,   DC. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  Legis- 
lation &  Federal  Relations,  1201  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Friends  of  the  Earth,  30  East  42d  Street. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Paula  Frohman,  Apt.  202,  2301  41st  St. 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Zero    Population     Growth,    367    State 
Street,  Los  Altos,  Calif. 


A.  Bernard  Puchs,  546  Fifth  Avenue,  New 

York,  N.Y. 

B.  National  Association  of  Residents  &  In- 
terns, Inc.,  292  Madison  Avenue,  NewxYork, 
N.Y. 


A.  Gadsby  &  Hannah,    1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Gadsby   &   Hannah.   1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Vance  Sanders  Co.,  Inc.,  Ill  Devonshire 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


A.  Douglas  R.  Gordan,  901  N.  Washington 
Street,  Alexandria  Va. 

B.  Society  of  American  Florists,  901  North 
Washington   Street,   Alexandria.   Va. 

A.  John  C.  Green,  50?  Washington  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C.       N 

A.  Wayne   Green,   Peterborough,   N.H. 

B.  Institute  of  Amateur  Radio,  Inc.,  Peter- 
borough, N.H. 

A,  Robert  J.  Habenlclit,  1400  South  Joyce 
Street,  Apartment  C-901,  Arlington.  Va. 

B.  A.  H.  Robins  Co.,  Inc.,  1407  Cummlnga 
Drive,  Richmond,  Va. 

A.  Hamel,  Morgan,  Park  &  Saunders,  888 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Labor  Law  Study  Committee,  888  17tli 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Charles  A.  Hamilton  Associates,  lOOO 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ceramic    Tile    Manufacttirers    of    the- 
United  States,  Inc.,  643  Main  Street,  Clean 
N.Y. 

A.  Herbert  E.  Harris  II.  Australian  Trade 
Coimcll.  Inc.,  1030  15th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  Atistrallan  Trade  Council.  Inc.,  1030 
15th  Street  NW.,  WashlngtxMi,  DC. 

A.  Dennis  E.  Hart,  1000  16th  Street  NW., 
Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.,  (Indiana)  910  South 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Bi. 
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A.  Michael  D.  Hathaway,  2000  Florida  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Waahlngton.  DC. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Mlfis  Lyn  Hayes,  323  Maryland  Avenue 
NE.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  FrlendJS  of  the  Earth,  30  East  42d  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Ross  E.  Heller,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation, 1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  H.  W.  Henderson,  908  West  Broadway, 
Louisville,  Ky. 

B.  Kentucky  Railroad  Association,  101  East 
High  Street,  Lexington,  Ky. 

A.  James  McI.  Henderson.  1629  K  Stre«t 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Independent  Copper  Fabricators  Insti- 
tute. 1629  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  John  Hugh  Henry,  440  National  Press 
Building. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retail  Druggists, 
One  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  Bl. 

A.  Rosalyn  Hester,  National  Educational 
Association,  Project  18,  1201  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.O. 

B.  1201  leth  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  John  M.  Holt,  S07  Bast  McCarty  Street, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

B.  EU  Lilly  &  Co.,  307  East  McCarthy  Street, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


A.  Howrey,  Simon,  Baker  &  Murchlaon, 
1707  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ceramic  Tile  Manufacturers  of  the 
United  States.  Inc.,  c/o  Nonis  E.  PhUIlpe,  643 
Main  Street,  Olean,  N.Y. 

A.  Gerald  Hyland,  1730  Rhode  Island  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  CX7NA  International,  Inc.,  1017  Sherman 
Avenue,  Madison,  Wis. 

A.  Institute  tot  Rapid  Transit.  1612  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Investors  Diversified  Services,  Inc.,  800 
Investors  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

A.  Herbert  Jolovlto. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Assoc.,  Inc., 
918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Albert  Jones,  1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue 
MW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  CUNA  International,  Inc.,  1617  Sherman 
Avenue,  Madison,  Wis. 

A.  Patricia  J.  Keefer,  Youth  Franchise  Co- 
alition, 1660  L  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Youth  Franchise  Coalition,  1660  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Mr.  William  S.  Kingman,  Sheraton  Park 
Hotel,  Suite  I-S40,  Washington,  D.O. 

B.  Continental  Telephone  Corp.,  222  South 
Central,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A.  Mr.  A.  M.  Lampley.  400  First  Street  NW., 
Suite  704,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Transportation  Union. 

A.  Reed  E.  Larson,  1900  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Right  to  Work  Committee,  1900 
L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Robert  R.  Lovelace,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Paperboard  Packaging  Council,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  Clarence  T.  Lundqulst,  4822  Tilden 
Street  NW  ,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Menswear  Retailers  of  America,  390  Na- 
tional Press  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  W.  W.  MoClanaiian,  Jr.,  National  Coal 
Policy  Conference,  Inc.,  1000  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Coal  Policy  Conference,  Inc., 
1000  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Ian  R.  MacGowan,  Youth  Franchise 
Coalition,  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

B.  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Clifford  G.  Mclntlre,  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
1000  Meirchandlse  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  ni. 

A.  Clarence  M.  Mcintosh,  Jr.,  400  First 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D  C. 

B.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association, 
400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Mrs.    Teresa    D.    McLaughlin,    1707    H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1707  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  John  R.  MacKenzie,  1619  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Automobile  Manufacturers  Association, 
Inc  ,  320  New  Center  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 

A.  Walter   D.    Malcolm,    1    Federal    Street, 
Boston,  Mass. 

B.  New  England  Bankcard  Association,  Inc.. 
150  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

A.  Man-Made  Fiber  Producers  Association, 
Inc.,  360  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Miller  &  Chevalier,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Beklns  Van  &  Storage  Co..  1965  South 
Valley  Highway,  Denver,  Colo. 

A.  Miller  &  Chevalier,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Central  Ohio  Co.,  Porter,  Stanley, 
Trefflnger,  &  Piatt,  37  West  Broad  Street, 
Coliunbus,  Ohio. 

A.  Miller  &  Chevalier,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Federal  Cartridge  Corp.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

A.  Miller  &  Chevalier,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Investors  Dlverslfled  Services,  Inc., 
Eighth  and  Marquette,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

A.  Joseph  E.  Moody.  918  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Bituminous  Coal  Operators'  Association, 
918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 

A.  James  M.  Morris,  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich. 

A.  Lynn  E.  Mote,  1730  Rhode  Island  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Northern  Natural  Gas  Co.,  2223  Dodge 
Street,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

A.  Richard  W.  Murphy,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Merck  &  Co..  Inc.,  Rahway,  N.J. 

A.  National  Antipollution  Committee,  184 
Washington  Avenue,  Albany,  N.Y. 

A.  National  Association  of  Single  Taxpay- 
ers, 1010  Vermont  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.O. 


A.  National  Bight  To  Work  Committee, 
1900  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Lewis  G.  Odom,  Jr.,  Poet  Office  Box  521, 
Montgomery,  Ala. 

B.  C.I.T.  Financial  Corp.,  650  Madison  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  John  A.  O'Donnell,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Philippine  Sugar  Institute,  Post  Office 
Box  978,  ManUa.  PhlUppines. 

A.  Roy  W.  Olson,  1341  G  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Organization  of  Professional  Employees 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

A.  Paperboard  Packaging  Council,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Parsons,  Tennent  &  Zeldman.  1025  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  International  Franchise  Association,  1 
East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111.  , 

A.  Bruce  Pike,  400  First  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  6300  River  Road.  Rose- 
mont,  m. 

A.  Carl  Pope,  1340  Vermont  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Zero  Population  Growth  367  State  Street, 
Los  Altos,  Calif. 

A.  Jerry  C.  Prichett,  2011  Eye  Street,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  Mechanical  Contractors  Association  of 
America,  2  Peimsylvanla  Plaza,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

A.  John  A.  Reusing,  1707  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1707  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  William  S.  Roberts,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Mr.  C.  Richard  Rogers,  1600  Rhode 
Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America, 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  Walter  S.  Rosenberry,  Jr.,  2510  Virginia 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Kaiser  Hawail-Kal,  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

A.  Joseph  C.  Russo,  Jr..  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electrical  Com- 
panies, 1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Stanley  H.  Ruttenberg  &  Associates, 
Inc.,  1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of 
America,  15  Union  Square,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Robert  R.  Shaefer,  1400  8.  Joyce  Street, 
Arlington.  Va. 

A.  Warren  Shear.  Box  807,  Duncan,  Okla. 

B.  Four  Seasons  Eqxiity  Corp.,  Oklahoma 
City,  Okla. 

A.  Warren  Shear,  Box  807,  Duncan,  Okla. 

B.  Independent  Postal  System  of  America, 
1840  West  Reno.  OUabonoA  City,  Okla. 

A.  Dale  Sherwin,  425  13tb  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  < 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  HI. 
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A.  Sidley  &  Austin,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Electronic  Industries  Association,  Con- 
stuner  Products  Division.  2001  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Marcus  W.  Sisk,  Jr.,  1250  Connecttcut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washlngtozi.  D.C. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Marcus  W.  Sisk,  Jr.,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton.  1260 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Mr.  Gary  A.  Soucle.  30  East  42d  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Friends  of  the  Earth,  30  East  42d  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Stelnhart,  Goldberg,  Feigenbaum  & 
Ladar,  Crocker  Plaza,  Montgomery  at  Poet, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

B.  Valley  Center  Municipal  Water  District, 
Valley  Center,  Calif. 

A.  Eugene  L.  Stewart,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.O. 

B.  Man-Made  Fiber  Producers  Asaociatlon, 
Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Eugene  L.  Stewart.  Esq.,  1001  Connecti- 
cut Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  World  Trade  Committee  of  Parts  Di- 
vision, Electronic  Industries  Association, 
2001  Eye  Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Roy    W.    Terwilliger,    816    Connecticut 
Avenue,  NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  816 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Eugene  M.  Thore,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  503,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Medical  Information  Biireau,  35  Mason 
Street,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

A.  John  H.  Walker,  901  N.  Waahlngton 
Street,  Alexandria,  Va. 

B.  Society  of  American  Florists,  901  N. 
Washington  Street,  Alexandria,  Va. 

A.  Wallach  Associates,  Inc.,  136  East  67th 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Sangamo  Electric  Co.,  Springfield,  ni. 

A.  Jack  A.  Walker,  960  letb  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Fire 
Fighters,  AFL-CIO,  906  16th  Street,  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Leonard  Warner,  1030  15th  Street  NW., 
Suite  840,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Australian  Trade  Covmcil,  Inc..  1030 
15th  Street  NW.,  Suite  840,  Washington,  D.O. 

A.  James  A.  Warren,  5500  Prospect  Place, 
Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

B.  REA  Express,  219  E.  43d  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

A.  J.  D.  WUUams,  1231  26th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  IntemaUonal  Utllitlee  Corp.,  1600  Wal- 
nut Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A.  J.  D.  Williams.  Williams  &  Jensen,  1231 
25th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Plnkerton  Holding  Corp.,   100  Church 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  World  Trade  Committee  of  Parts  Divi- 
sion, Electronic  Industries  Association,  2001 
Eye  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Bothman  &  Kuchel,  1211  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  Nacionol  De  Cultlvaclores  De 
Cana  De  Azucar,  P3.  4448,  Call,  Colombia. 

A.  Wyman,  Bautzer,  Flnell,  Rothman  & 
Kuchel,  1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Association  of  Motion  Picture  and  Tele- 
vision Producers,  8480  Beverly  Boulevard, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

A.  Zero  Population  Growth,  367  State 
Street,  Los  Altos,  Calif. 

A.  Robert  C.  Zlmmer,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton, 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  Robert  C.  Zlmmer,  1260  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton, 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.O. 
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QUARTERLY  REPORTS* 

•All  alphanu merle  characters  and  monetary  amoiints  refer  to  recedpts  and  expenditures  on  page  2,  paragraphs  D  and  E  of  the  Quarterly 
Report  Ftorm. 

The  following  quarterly  reports  were  submitted  for  the  first  calendar  quarter  1970: 

(Note. — The  form  used  for  report  is  reproduced  below.  In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  Record,  questions  are  not 
repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  letter  and  number.) 

File  One  Copy  With  the  SECRin-ARy  of  the  Senate  and  Pile  Two  Copies  With  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Represkntativks : 

This  page  (page  1)  Is  designed  to  supply  Identifying  data;  and  page  2  ton  the  back  of  this  page)  deals  with  financial  data. 

Placs  an  "X"  Below  tkk  Appropriate  Letter  or  Picure  in  the  Box  at  the  Right  of  the  "Report"  Heading  Below: 

"Preliminary"  Report  ("Registration")  :  To  "register,"  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 

"Quarterly"  Report:  To  indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  Is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate 
figure.  Fill  out  both  page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be  num- 
bered as  page  ■3,"  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  "4."  "5."  "e."  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  in  accordance  with  Instructions  will 
accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Year:    19. 


REPORT 

PlTKSTTANT    TO    FEDERAL    REGTTLATION    OF    LOBBYING    ACT 


quarter 

^          1st 

2d       3d      4th 

(Mark  one  square  only) 

Note  on  Item  "A". —  fa)  In  General.     This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  Individual,  as  follows: 

(li    "Employee". — To  file  as  an  "employee",  state  (In  Item  "B ')   the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer".     (If  the 
■employee"  Is  a  firm  (such  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firm],  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  may  join  in 
filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee". ) 
(ill    "Employer". — To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  in  answer  to  Item  "B". 
(b)   Separate  Reports.     An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 

(I)  Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 
filed  by  their  agents  or  employees. 

(II)  Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 
filed  by  their  employers. 


A.  Organization  or  Individual  Filing: 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


2.  If  this  Report  is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agents  or  employees 
who  will  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


Note  on  Item  •'B'\— Reports  by  Agents  or  Employees.  An  employee  is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers,  except 
that:  (a)  If  a  particular  undertaking  is  Jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but  all 
members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  is  to  be  specified:  (b)  if  the  work  is  done  in  the  interest  of 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report — naming  both  persons  as  "employers" — is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 

B.  Employer. — State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.     If  there  is  no  employer,  write  "None." 


Note  on  Item  "C". — (a)  The  expression  "in  connection  with  legislative  Interests."  as  used  in  this  Renort,  means  "In  connection  with 
attempting,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  'legislation'' means  bills,  resolutions,  amend- 
ments, nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  in  either  House  of  Congress,  and  Includes  any  other  matter  which  may  be  the 
subject  of  action  by  either  House"— §  302(e) . 

( b )  Before  undertaking  any  activities  in  connection  with  legislative  Interests,  organizations  and  individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying 
Act  are  required  to  file  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration). 

(C)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  they  have  either 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  In  connection  with  legislative  interests. 


C.  Legislative  Interests,  and  Publications  In  connection  therewith: 


1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  In  connection  with 
legislative     Interests    have    terminated, 

□  place  an  "X"  In  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  Interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  interests  by  reciting:  (a)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bUls,  where  known;  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the 
person  filing  has  caused  to  be  Issued  or  dis- 
tributed In  connection  with  legislative  in- 
terests, set  forth:  (a)  Description,  (b)  quan- 
tity distributed;  (c)  date  of  distribution,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  (if  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (if  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


(Answer  items  1,  2,  and  3  In  the  space  below.     Attach  additional  pages  If  more  space  Is  needed) 

4.  If  this  Is  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of  antici- 
pated expenses  will  be;  and  If  for  an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  dally,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  Is  to  be. 
If  this  Is  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  disregard  this  item  "C4 "  and  fill  out  item  "D"  and  "E"  on  the  back  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to 
combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report   (Registration)   with  a  "Quarterly"  Report.< 


AFFIDAVIT 

[Omitted  in  printing] 
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Note  on  Item  "D." — (a)  In  General.  The  term  "contribution"  Includes  anything  of  value.  When  an  organization  or  Individual  uses 
printed  or  duplicated  matter  In  a  campaign  attempting  to  Influence  legislation,  money  received  by  such  organization  or  individual — for 
such  printed  or  duplicated  matter — is  a  "contribution."  "The  term  'contribution'  includes  a  gift,  subscription,  loan,  advance,  or  deposit 
of  money,  or  anything  of  value,  and  Includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  a  contribution" — 
Section  302(a)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(b)  If  This  Report  Is  for  an  Employer. —  (i)  In  General.  Item  "D"  is  designed  for  the  reporting  of  all  receipts  from  which  expendi- 
tures are  made,  or  will  be  made.  In  accordance  with  legislative  Interests. 

(II)  Receipts  of  Business  Firms  and  Individuals. — A  business  firm  (or  Individual)  which  Is  subject  to  the  Lobbying  Act  by  reason  of 
expenditures  which  It  makes  In  attempting  to  Influence  legislation — but  which  has  no  funds  to  expend  except  those  which  are  available 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  operating  a  business  not  connected  in  any  way  with  the  influencing  of  legislation — will  have  no  receipts  to  report, 
even  though  it  does  have  expenditures  to  repbrt. 

(III)  Receipts  of  Multipurpose  Organizations. — Some  organizations  do  not  receive  any  funds  which  are  to  be  expended  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  attempting  to  Influence  legislation.  Such  organiaatlons  make  such  expenditures  out  of  a  general  fund  raised  by  dues,  assess- 
ments, or  other  contributions.  The  percentage  of  the  general  fund  which  Is  used  for  such  expenditures  indicates  the  percentage  of  dues, 
assessments,  or  other  contributions  which  may  be  considered  to  have  been  paid  for  that  purpose.  Therefore,  in  reporting  receipts,  such 
organizations  may  specify  what  that  percentage  Is,  and  report  their  dues,  assessments,  and  other  contributions  on  that  basis.  However, 
each  contributor  of  $500  or  more  is  to  be  listed,  regardless  of  whether  the  contribution  was  made  solely  for  legislative  purposes. 

(c)  If  This  Report  Is  for  an  Agent  or  Employee. —  (1)  In  General.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  receipts  will  come  under  Items 
"D  5"  (received  for  services)  and  "D  13"  (expense  money  and  reimbursements).  In  the  absence  of  a  clear  statement  to  the  contrary,  it 
will  be  presumed  that  your  employer  is  to  reimburse  you  for  all  expenditures  which  you  make  In  connection  with  legislative  Interests. 

(11)  Employer  as  Contributor  of  $500  or  More. — When  your  contribution  from  your  employer  (in  the  form  of  salary,  fee.  etc.  i  amounts 
to  $500  or  more,  it  is  not  necessary  to  report  such  contribution  under  "D  13  '  and  "D  14."  since  the  amount  has  already  been  reported 
under  "D  5,"  and  the  name  of  the  "employer"  has  been  given  under  Item  "B"  on  page  1  of  this  report. 

D.  Receipts  (Including  Contributions  and  Loans)  : 

Fill  in  every  blank.     If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  is  "None,"  write  "None"  In  the  space  following  the  number. 

Receipts  (other  than  loans)  Contributors  of  »500  or  more 

1.  $ Dues  and  assessments  (from  Jan.  1  through  this  Quarter  i 

2.  $ Gifts  of  money  or  anything  of  value  13.  Have  there  been  such  contributors? 

3.  $ Printed  or  duplicated  matter  received  as  a  gift  Please  answer  "vea"  or  "no"- 

4.  $ Receipts  from  sale  of  printed   or  duplicated  matter  r-iedse  axiswej    yea    ur    iiu   . 

5.  $ Received  for  services  (e.g.,  salary,  fee,  etc.)  14.  In  the  case  of  each  contributor  whose  contributions  (Including 

loans  t   during  the  "period"  from  January  1  through  the  last 

6.  $ Total  for  this  Quarter   (Add  items  "1"  through  "5")  days  of  this  Quarter  total  $500  or  more: 

7.  9 Received  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year  Attach  hereto  plain  sheets  of  paper,  approximately  the  size  of  this 

page,  tabulate  data  under  the  headings  "Amount"  and  "Name  and 

8.  $ Total   from   Jan.    1   through   this   Quarter    (Add   "6"  Address  of  Contributor";  and  indicate  whether  the  last  day  of  the 

and  "7")  period  is  March  31,  June  30,  September  30,  or  December  31.     Prepare 

Loans  Received  '  such  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  following  example; 

"The  term  'contribution'  Includes  a  .  .  .  loan  .  .  ." — Sec.  302(a).  Amount         Name  and  Address  of  Contribjitor 

9.  $ Total  now  owed  to  others  on  account  of  loans  rPeriod-  from  Jan.  1  through 19-...) 

10.  $ ^orrowed  from  others  during  tm^^  ^^^  ^^ 

n.  t Repaid  to  others  durmg  this  Quarter  $1,785.00     The  Roe  Corporation,  2511  Doe  Bldg,  Chicago.  lU. 

13.  $ "Expense  money"  and  Reimbursements  received  this  

Quarter  $3,285.00     Total 


In  the  spaces  lollowlng  the  number. 


—Sec.  302(b). 


Note  on  Item  "E". —  (a)  In  General.  "The  term  'expenditure'  Includes  a  payment,  distribution,  loan,  advance,  deposit,  or  gift  of  money 
or  anything  of  value,  and  Includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  an  expenditure" — Section 
302(b)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

( b)  Ir  This  Report  Is  for  an  Agent  or  Employ^ee.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  expenditures  will  come  under  telephone  and 
telegraph  (Item  "E  6")   and  travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment  (Item  "E  7"). 

E.  Expenditures  (Inclltding  Loans)  in  connection  with  legislative  interests:  '  ♦ 

Fill  in  every  blank.     If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  Is  "None,  '  write  "None 

Expenditures  (other  ttoan  loans) 

1.  $ Public  relations  and  advertising  services 

2.  $ Wages,  salaries,  fees,  commissions    (other  than  Item 

"1") 

3.  $ Gifts  or  contributions  made  during  Quarter 

4.  $ Printed  or  duplicated  matter,  including  distribution 

cost 

5.  $ Office  overhead  (rent,  supplies,  utilities,  etc.) 

6.  $ Telephone  and  telegraph 

7.  $ Travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment 

8.  $ All  other  expenditures 


Loans  Made  to  Others 

"The  term  'expenditure'  Includes  a  .  .  .  loan 

12.  $ Total  now  owed  to  person  filing 

13.  $ Lent  to  others  during  this  Quarter 

14.  $ Repayment  received  during  this  Quarter 


9.  9 Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  "1"  through  "8") 

10.  $ Expended  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year 


11.  $ Total  from  January  1  through  this  Quarter  (Add  "9" 

and  "10") 


15.  Recipients  of  Expenditures  of  $10  or  More 

In  the  case  of  expenditures  made  during  this  Quarter  by,  or 
on  behalf  of  the  person  filing:  Attach  plain  sheets  of  paper 
approximately  the  size  of  this  page  and  tabulate  data  as  to 
expenditures  under  the  following  heading:  "Amount."  "Date 
or  Dates,"  "Name  and  Address  of  Recipient,"  "Purpose."  Pre- 
pare such  tabulation  In  accordance  v^'lth  the  following  example: 

Amount     Date  or  Dates — Name  and  Address  of  Rcc^ptent — Purpose 

$1,750.00     7-11:         Roe  Printing  Co.,  3214  Blank   Ave.,  St.  Louis, 

Mo. — Printing  and  mailing  circulars  on  the 

"Marshbanks  Bill." 

$2,400.00     7-15,8-15,9-15:     Britten  &  Blaten,  3127  Oremlln  Bldg., 

Washington.   DC. — Public   relations 
service  at  $800.00  per  month. 


$4,160.00    Total 
PAGE  2 
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A.  Ad  Hoc  Ck>iumltt«e  of  the  Cooatmctlon 
Industry  Advancement  Funds,  1018  20tb 
Street  NW. 

A.  Clarence  G.  Aramy,  1725  Eye  SUeet  NW., 
Wtiahlngton.  D.C. 

B.  NaUonal  Asaoclatlon  of  Pood  Ctialns, 
1726  Eye  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $600. 

A.  S.  AUan  Adelman,  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Waahln^ton,  D.C. 

B.  American  Oaa  Aaaodatlon,  Inc.,  605 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  •875.00.    E.  (9)  $300.60. 

A.  Aerospace  Industries  AMOclatlon  of 
America,  Inc.,  1725  IMSales  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $6,761.06.    E.  (9)  $6,761.06. 

A.  Air  Traffic  Control  Association.  Inc.,  526 
School  Street  SW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $4,196.18.    E.  (9)  $4,196.18. 

A.  Predertck  K.  Alderson,  40  Port  WllUams 
Parkway,  Alexandria,  Va. 

B.  National  AseoclaUon  for  Unlfosmed 
Services,  956  North  Monroe  Street,  Arlington, 
Va. 

D.  (6)  $1,650.00. 

A.  George  Aldereon,  917  16th  Street  NW„ 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Prlends  of  the  Earth,  80  Ea«t  4ad  Street. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $200. 

A.  John  R.  Ale,  1701  King  Street  NW., 
Washlng;ton,D.C. 

B.  American  Life  Oonventlon,  311  Bast 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  ni. 

D.  («)  $163.73.    E.  (9)  $7.66. 

A.  Willis  W.  Alexander,  816  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Aosoolatlon,  90 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $1,600.    E.  (9)  $10,108.10. 

A.  iSn.  Donna  Allen,  3306  Hoes  Place  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Committee  To  Abolish  HUAC/ 
HISC,  655  North  Western  Avenue,  Los  An- 
geles, Calif. 

D.  (6)  $1,040.    E.  (9)  $1,537.47. 

A.  Kenneth  D.  AUen.  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  at  Amer- 
ica. 1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AFL-CIO, 
5035  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  Amalgamated  Transit  Utilon,  National 
Capital  Division  689,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  American  Automobile  Associatlosi,  1713 
O Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  American  Cancer  Society,  219  East  4ad 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)   $8,273.11. 

A.  American  Committee  for  Flags  of  Ne- 
ceealty,  25  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  American  Dental  Association,  211  East 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)   $3,746.90.     E.   (9)   $3,746.90. 

A.  American  Education  Lobby,  30  E  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
D.  (6)   $3,524.86.     E.  (9)   $3,693.67. 


A.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
Menshandlse  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  111.,  Wash- 
ington offices:  426  13th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

D.  (6)    $43,207.     E.   (9)    $43,207. 

A.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gresfl  of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16tb 
Steeet  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)    $42,856.01. 

A.  American   Frozen   Food   Institute,   919 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $117,842.27.     E.   (9)    $1,846.90. 

A.  American  Gas  Association,  Inc.,  605 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  American     Hospital     Association,     840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 
D.   (6)    $24,491.40.     E.   (9) $24,491.40. 


A.  American   Hotel   Sc   Motel   Association, 

221  West  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  American    Humane    Association,    5351 
Roalyn  Street,  Englewood,  Colo. 
E.   (9)   $1,500. 

A.  American   Industrial   Bankers  Associa- 
tion,  1629  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)   $900.     E.(9)   $900. 


A.  American     Insurance     Association,    85 
John  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Aetna  Casaulty  and  Surety  Co.,  et  aL 
D.   (6)    $13,191.38.     E.   (9)   $13,191.38. 


A.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. 1341  Q.  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)   $7,802.61.  E.   (9)    $3,358.87. 

A.  American  Justice  Association,  Defense 
Highway,  Oambrllls.  Md. 
D.   (6)    $2.     E.   (9)    $2. 


A.  The  American  Legion,  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street,   Indianapolis,  Ind. 
D.   (6)    $94,075.23.     E.   (9)    $39,576.81. 


A.  American    Life    Convention,    211    East 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  ni. 
D.   (6)  $963.73.     E.  (9)  $58.99. 


A.  American  Lobby,  Suite  250,  20  E.  Street, 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  American  Maritime  Association,  17  Bat- 
tery Place,  New  York.  N.Y.:  1612  K  Street. 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $166.91. 

A.     American    Medical    Association,    536 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  m. 
E.   (9)    $23353.90. 

A.  American   MutuEil   Insvirance  Alliance. 
20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 
E.  (9)  $2,495. 


A.  American  National  Cattlemen's  Assoda- 
tlon,  801  East  17th  Avenue,  Denver,  Colo. 
D.   (6)   $107,177.94.     E.   (9)    $1,351.39. 


A.  American  Optometrlc  Aseodation,  Po«t 
Office  Box  5147.  Knoxvllle,  Tenn. 

D.  (6)    $2,730.26.     E.    (9)    $2,730.26. 

A.  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc..  260  Mad- 
ison Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  $26. 

A.  American  Parents  Committee  Inc.,  21 
E  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)  $2,684.34.  E.  (9)  $1,923.89. 

A.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1271  Ave- 
nue of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.   (6)   $23,089.     E.   (9)    $9,355. 


A.  American  Podiatry  Association,  20  Chevy 
Chase  Circle,  Washington,  D.C. 
E.  (9)  $3,986.46. 

A.  American    Pulpwood    Association.    606 
Third  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  American  Society  of  Consulting  Plan- 
ners, 1819  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
E.   (9)   $2,250. 

A.  American  Stock  Yards  Association,  1713 
Eyo  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)   $1350.     E.   (9)   $1,000. 


A.  American    Taxpayers  '^>Assoclatlon,   326 
PennsylvaxUa  BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  American   Textile   Machinery    Associa- 
tion, 1730  M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $422.27. 


A.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  In- 
stitute, Inc.,  1501  Johnston  Building, 
Charlotte,  N.C. 

D.    (6)    $13,596.20.     E.   (9)    $13,596.20. 

A.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $10,290.06.  E.  (9)  $19,761.47. 


A.  American     Unsubsldlzed     Lines, 
3l8t  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $1,593.25.     E.   (9)    $1,693.25. 
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American  Veterinary  Medical  Association, 
1522  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
E.   (9)   $185. 

A.  The  American  Waterways  Operators, 
Inc..  1250  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $3,961.98     E.   (9)    $3,676,37. 

A.  Edward  T.  Anderson,  245  Second  Street 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation, 245  Second  Street.  NE..  Washington. 
D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,207. 

*  ' 

A.  Walter  M.  Anderson,  Jr.,  Montgomery, 
Ala. 

B.  Alabama  Railroad  Association,  1002 
First  National  Bank  Building.  Montgomery, 
Ala. 

A.  William  C.  Anderson.  425  13th  Street, 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federaticm, 
1000  Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago.  111. 

D.   (6)    $1,937.     E.   (9)    $37.68. 

A.  Erma  Angevlne.  1013  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Consiuner  Federation  of  America,  1013 
14tb  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $800. 

A.  Oeorge  W.  Apperson,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  National 
Capital  Division  689,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Arkansas  Railroads.  1100  Boyle  Building, 
Little  Rock.  Ark. 

A.  Carl  F.  Arnold.  1101  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  1271 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $3,937.50     E.   (9)   $1,222.18. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter,  1229  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Falrchlld  Camera  &  Instrument  Corp., 
464  Ellis  Street.  Mountain  View,  Calif. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter.  1229  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 
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B.  Floor  Covering  Committee  Affiliated 
with  the  National  Council  of  American 
Importers,  296  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Associated  Credit  Bureaus,  Inc.,  6767 
Southwest  Freeway,  Houston,  Tex. 

B.  Associated  Credit  Bureaus,  Inc.,  6767 
Southwest  FYeeway,  Houston,  Tex. 

E.   (9)   $2,441.04. 


A.  Associated  Dairymen.  Inc.,   1026   17Ut 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
E.  (9)  $560. 

A.  Associated  Third  Class  Mall  Users,  1726 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Associated  l^lrd  Class  Mall  Users. 
D.  (6)  $300.     E.   (9)    $300. 

A.  Association  of  American  Physicians  & 
Surgeons,  Inc.,  230  North  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago,  ni. 

D.   (6)   $600.     E.  (9)   $600. 


A.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
Building,  1920  L  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)    $8,268.10.     E.   (9)    $8,368.10. 


A.  Association  on  Broadcasting  Standards, 
Inc.,  1741  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.   Association   on  Japanese  Textile   Im- 
ports, Inc.,  551  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
E.   (9)   $1,000. 


A.  Association  of  Oil  Pipe  Lines,  1736  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
E.  (9)  $286. 

A.  Atlantic  mchfleld  Ca,  717  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.  N.Y. 
E.  (9)   $300. 

A.  Robert  L.   Augenbllck.   1776  K  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute.  1776  K 
Street   NW.,   Washington,   D.C. 

D.   (6)    $125.     E.   (9)    $56. 


A.  Richard  W.  AverlU,  1026  17th  Street 
Street  N.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  c/o 
J.  C.  Tumblin,  OH.,  Poet  Office  Box  6147. 
Knoxvllle.  Tenn. 

D.  (6)  $800.  E.  (9)  $301. 

A.  Michael  H.  Bader,  1730  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  on  Broadcasting  Standards, 
Inc.,  1741  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.O. 

A.  Mr.  Harry  S.  Baer.  1725  DeSales  Street 
NW.,  Suite  400.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  AeroSpace  Services  Association, 
1725  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Suite  400,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E.  (9)  $376. 

A.  Emll  F.  Baker,  1303  New  Hampeblre 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Fleet  Reserve  Association,  1303  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Baltimore  Gas  and  Electric  Co.,  Oas  and 
Electric  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 
E.   (9)  $302.35. 

A.  Robert  C.  Barnard,  1360  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton,  1360 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Robert  C.  Barnard,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb.  Steen  &  Hamilton,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Robert  C.  Barnard,   1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Cleary.  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton,  1260 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Robert  C.   Barnard,   1250   Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Cleary.  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Robert  C.  Barnard,   1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Cleary.  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Arthiu-  R.  Barnett,  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1010,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies, 1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
1010,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $745.26.     E.   (9)  $15.46. 


A.  Irvln  L.  Barney,  400  First  Street,  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Brotherhood  Hallway  Carmen  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  4929  Main  Street, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

D.   (6)   $3,600. 

A.  i:>avlcl  S.  Barrows,  214  Century  Building, 
Portland,  Oreg. 

B.  Association  of  Oregon  and  California 
Land  Grant  Counties,  Douglas  County  Court- 
hovise,  Hoseburg,  Oreg. 

D.  (6)  $900.     E.  (9)  $173. 

A.  A.  Wesley  Barthelmes,  Suite  701,  1776  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Insurance  Company  of  North  America, 
Life  Insurance  Company  of  North  America, 
1600  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

D.  (6)  $345.     E.  (9)  215.10. 

A.  Mrs.  Dita  Davis  Beard,  ITT  Building, 
1707  L  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  International  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Corp.,  PIT  Building,  1707  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,110.     E.  (9)  $1,695. 

A.  Michael  K.  Beard,  2029  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  World  Federalists,  USA,  Inc.,  2039  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $2,626.     E.   (9)    $1,370.66. 

A.  Daniel  S.  Bedell,  1126  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Union,  United  Automobile, 
Aerospace  &  Agricultural  Implement  Work- 
ers, 8000  East  Jefferson  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

D.  (6)  $1,863.30. 

A.  John  H.  Beldler,  1000  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Committee  for  Community  Affairs,  1000 
Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $3,125.     E.  (9)  $379.63. 

A.  James  F.  Bell,  1100  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Supervisors  of 
State  Banks,  1101  Seventeenth  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,187.60.     E.  (9)  $133.26. 


A.  Heed  A.  Benson,  1038  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  John  Birch  Society,  Inc.,  395  Con- 
cord Avenue,  Belmont,  Mass. 

A.  Robert  L.  Bevan,  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  90 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  »50.     E.  (9)  $9.67. 


A.  Andrew   J.   BlemlUer.   815    16th   Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  Federation 
of  Trades  and  Labor  Unions,  815  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $6,720.    E.  (9)  $316.10. 

A.  Walter  J.  Blerwagen,  5025  Wisconsin 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AFL-CIO, 
5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  Mr.  Sidney  W.  Bishop,  85  John  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Insurance  Association,  85 
John  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6) .  $2,656J25. 

A.  John  L.  Blake,  260  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc.,  260 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)   $25. 

A.  William  Rhea  Blake,  1918  North  Park- 
way, Memphis,  Tenn. 

'   B.  National   Cotton   Council   of   America, 
P.O.  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


A.  Blue] ay   Oil   Co.,    1108   National   Preu 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
S.   (9)    $55. 

A.  Wmiam  Blum.  Jr..  704  Federal  Bar 
BuUdlng,  1816  H  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

B.  Committee  for  the  Study  of  Revenue 
Bond  Financing,  William  A.  Geoghegan,  Es- 
quire, 1000  Ring  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $1,867.     K  (9)   $395.62. 


A.  Blumberg,  Singer,  Ross,  Oottesman, 
Diamond  &  Gordon,  245  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  Cigar  Manufacturers  Association  of 
America.  Inc.,  360  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $6376.     E.   (9)   $30.10. 

A.  Eugene  F.  Bogan,  Bogan  &  Freeland, 
1000  16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Investment  Oompany  Institute.  1775  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Lyle  H.  Boren,  Seminole,  Okla. 

B.  Western  Railroad  Association,  224  Un- 
ion Station  BuUdlng,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.  (6)  $600. 

A.  Robert  T.  Bortb,  777  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  570  Leodngton  Av- 
enue. New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)    $1,100.00.     E.    (9)    $7036. 

A.  a.  Stewart  Boswell,  Suite  840,  1130  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  TextUe  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute, 1501  Johnston  BiUlding,  Charlotte,  N.O. 

D.  (6)   $649.99.     E.   (9)   $10.09. 

A.  J.  Wiley  Bowers,  825  Pioneer  BuUdlng, 
Chattanooga,  Tennessee. 

B.  Tennessee  Valley  PubUc  Power  Associa- 
tion, 325  Pioneer  BuUdlng,  Chattanooga, 
Tennessee. 

A.  Wayne  W.  Bradley,  1776  K  Stre»t  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Medical  Association.  635  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.   (6)   $1,876.     E.   (9)    $993.19. 


A.  Charles  N.  Brady.  1713  Q  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  |, 

B.  American  AutomobUe  Association.  1713 
a  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
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A.  Joseph  E.  Brady,  Room  122,  Sheraton 
Gibson   Hotel,   Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

B.  National  Coordinating  Committee  of 
the  Beverage  Industy. 

A.  OphalanduB  Brasfleld,  1126-16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Union,  United  Automo- 
bile, Aerospace  and  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers  of  America,  Solidarity  House,  8000 
East  Jefferson  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

D.   (6)    9833.94.     E.   (9)    (233.04. 

A.  William  C.  Brashares.  Esquire,  Peabody, 
RlvUn,  Kelly,  Cladouhos  &  Lambert,  1730  M 
Street,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Tool,  Die  &  Precision  Machin- 
ing Association,  1411  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


B    General  Public  Utilities  Corp.,  80  Pine 

Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 
E.   (9)  *8.17. 


A.  Marvin    Braverman,    1001    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Motors  Corp.,  14250  Plymouth 
Road,  Detroit.  Mich. 

D.   (8)    $66,666.66. 

A.  Parke  C.  Brlnkley,  The  Madison  Build- 
ing, 1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Asso- 
ciation. 

D.   (6)   960. 

A.  Wally  Briscoe. 

B.  NaUonal  Cable  Television  Assoc,  Inc., 
918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $135.     E.    |9)    $16.50. 

A.  Florence    I.    Broadwell,    1737   H    Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National    Federation    or    Federal    Em- 
ployees, 1737  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (8)    94012.80. 


A.  David  A.  Brody,  1640  Rhode  Island  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  Antl-Defamatlon  League  of  B'nal  B'rith, 
315  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    9350. 

A.  W.  S.  Bromley,  605  lliird  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  American    Pulpwood    Association,    605 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Joseph  P.  Brosnan.  9160  SprlnghlU  Lane, 
Greenbelt,  Md. 

B.  Air   Force   Sergeants    Association,    1501 
Pennsvlvanla  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   9100. 

A.  Brotherhood     of     Railway,     Airline     & 
Steamship  Clftrks,  6li6o  River  Road,  Rosemont, 

ni. 

D.   (6)   926,793.19.     E.    (9)    926,793. 1&. 

A.  Charles    H.    Brown,    1260    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
-    B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $400. 

A.  J.  D.  Brown.  2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  PubUc,  Power  Association,  3600 
Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (8)    $150. 

A.  Brown  Lund  &  Levin,   1625  Eye  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Comlnoo  American  Inc.,  West  818  River- 
side. Spokane,  Wash. 

A.  Brown  Lund  &  Levin,  1625  Eye  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ebasco    Industries,    345    Park    Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   9312.50. 

A.  Brown  Lund  St  Levin,   1625  Eye  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Brown  Lund  &  Levin,   1625  Eye  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Montana  Power  Co.,  40  East  Broadway. 
Butte,  Mont, 

E.  (9)  94.62. 

A.  Jerry  Bruno.  1725  Eye  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  . 

B.  Citizens'  Committee  for  Postal  Reform, 
1725  Eve  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $766.30. 

A.  George    S.    Buck,    Jr.,    Pest    Office   Box 
13285.  Memphis,  Tenn. 

B.  National    Cotton    Council   of   America, 
Post  Office  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

D.    (6)  $375.    E.  (9)  91.90. 


A.  Bulgarian  Claims  Committee,  2  Broad- 
way, New  York  City,  N.Y. 
E.  (9)  939  04. 

A.  George  J,  Biu-ger.  250  West  57th  Street, 
New  York.  NY. 

B.  Burger  Tire  Consultant  Service,  250 
West  57th  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  George  J.  Burger,  921  Washington  Build- 
ing. Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent  Bus- 
iness, 921  Washington  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  9250.00. 

A.  J,  J.  Burke.  Jr..  40  East  Broadwav,  Butte, 
Mont. 

B.  The  Montana  Power  Co.,  Butte,  Mont. 

E.  (9)   $156.44. 

A.  Burley  &  Dark  Leaf  Tobacco  Export  As- 
sociation. Post  Office  Box  860,  Lexington,  Ky. 
E.  (9)  $487  50. 

A.  George  B.  Burnham,  120  C  Street  NE., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Burnham  Chemical  Co.,  120  C  Street 
NE.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)  9125.    E.  (9)  9125. 

A.  George  Burnham  IV,  United  States 
Steel  Corp.,  1625  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  United  States  Steel  Corp.,  525  William 
Penn  Place,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.   (6)    9880.     E.   (9)    $339. 


A.  Herbert  H.  Butler.  438  Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  United  States  Independent  Telephone 
Association.  438  Pennsvlvanla  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    975.     E.   (9)    9320. 


A.  Monroe  Butler,  1801  Avenue  of  the 
Stars,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

B.  The  Superior  Oil  Co.,  1801  Avenue  of 
the  Stars,  Loe  Angeles,  Calif. 

A.  John  H.  Callahan.  1126  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Union  of  Electrical,  Radio 
&  Machine  Workers,  AFL-CIO-CLC,  1126  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    9875.     E.   (9)   9240. 

A.  Gordon  L.  Calvert,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Investment  Bankers  Association  of 
America,  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)  92,000.    E.  (9)  9920. 

A.  Donald  L.  Calvin,  11  Wall  Street  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  11  Wall 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Carl  C.  Campbell,  Ring  Building,   1200 
18th  Sta-eet  NW.,  Washington,  D  C. 

B.  National   Cotton   Council   of    America, 
Post  Office  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

D.   (6)   $376. 


A.  Charles  A.  Campbell,  1615  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  USA. 


A.  Marvin  Caplan,  Industrial  Union  De- 
partment, AFL-CIO. 

B.  Industrial     Union     Department,     AFL- 
CIO,  815  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $2,117.30.    E.  (9)  $114.96. 


A.  Caplin  &  Drysdale,  1101  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Council  on  Foundations,  Inc.,  393  Sev- 
enth Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 


A.  Ronald  A.  Capone,  The  Farragut  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  of  Eurc^ean  Shipowners,  30- 
32  St.  Mary  Axe,  London,  E.C.3,  England; 
CENSA/CES  Joint  Container  Committee,  30- 
32  St.  Mary  Axe.  London  E.C.3,  England. 

D.   (6)  $6,825.     E.   (9)  91.397.40. 


A.  Michael  H.  Cardozo,  One  Dupont  Circle 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of   American  Law  Schools, 
One  Dupont  Circle  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  C.  Sargent  Carleton,  3150  Spring  Street, 
Fairfax,  Va. 

B.  National  Audio- Visual  Association,  3150 
Spring  Street,  Fairfax,  Va. 

D.   (6)  $1,346. 

A.  Philip     Carlip,     650     Fourth     Avenue, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

B.  District   2,    National   Marine   Engineers 
Beneficial  Association. 

D.   (6)   91.000.     E.   (9)   9175. 

A.  Philip    Carlip,    Seafarers   International 
Union,  675  Fourth  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
D.   (6)  $2,500.     E.     (9)  $1,475. 


A.  Braxton  B.  Carr,  Suite  502,  1250  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Waterways  Operators, 
Inc.,  Suite  503,  1250  Connecticut  Avenue, 
Wjefihlngion,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $3,333.32.     E.    (9)  $243.06. 

A.  Albert  A.  Carretta,  1815  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Work  Glove  Manufacturers  Association, 
1604  Chicago  Avenue,  Evanston,  111. 

D.   (6)  9541.60. 


A.  John  R.  Carson,  20  Chevy  Chase  Circle, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Podiatry  Association,  20 
Chevy  Chase  Circle,  Washington,  D.C. 

■  D.   (6)  91,875. 

A.  Blue  A.  Carstenson. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Op- 
erattve  Union  of  America,  1575  Sherman 
Street,  Denver,  Colo.;  1012  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Eugene  C.  Carusi,   1629  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Committee  for  Flags   of  Ne- 
cessity, 25  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)  9100. 


A.  James  B.  Cash,  Jr.,  suite  1002,  816  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Tlie  American  Bankers  Association,  90 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  91.500.     E.  (9)  9176.60. 


A.  Mr.  Francis  K.  Cawley,  Wilson  Plaza 
Building,  room  511,  2425  Wilson  Boulevard, 
Arlington,  Va. 
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B.  Agricultural  Publishers  Association, 
Wilson  Plaza  Building,  room  511,  2425  WU- 
son  Boulevard,  Arlington,  Va. 

D.  (6)  9100.     E.  (9)  $96,08. 

A.  Mr.  Francis  R.  Cawley,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Harcourt,  Brace  &  World,  Inc.,  1625  I 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $80. 


A.  Central  Ohio  Co.,  37  West  Broad  Street, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 
E.  (9)  $4,006.50. 

A.  Ceramic  Tile  Manufacturers  of  the 
United  States,  Inc..  643  Main  Street,  Clean, 
N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $2,307.     E.  (9)  $2,307. 

A.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  1615  H  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A.  James  W.  Chapman,  1625  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Retired    Officers    Association,    1625    I 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 


A.  Chapman,  DiSalle  &  Friedman.  932 
Pennsylvania  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Game,  Fish, 
and  Conservation  Commissioners,  5727  Blake 
Road.  Minneapolis,  Minn, 

A.  Chapman,  DlSalle  &  Friedman,  932 
Pennsylvania  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Committee  for  the  Re- 
cording Arts,  9300  Wilshire  Boulevard,  Bev- 
erly Hills,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $14,000.     E.  (9)  $3,104.73. 


A.  Leslie  Cheek  III,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American   Insurance   Association,    1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  91,500.     E.  (9)  9250. 


A.  Mr.  A.  H.  Chesser,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Transportation  Union. 
E,    (9)   $300, 


A,  Edwin  Christianson. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Oper- 
atlve  Union  of  America,  1^75  Sherman  Street, 
Denver,  Colo.;  1012  14th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C, 

A,  Lowell  T.  Chrlstison,  American  Opto- 
metric  Association,  1026  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Optometric  Association,  Post 
Office  Box  5147,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

D.   (6)    $175.     E.   (9)    $125,20, 

A.  Cigar  Manufacturers  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  350  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York, 
N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $35,769.40.     E.   (9)   $197.90. 

A.  Citizens  Committee  for  Postal  Reform, 
Inc  ,  206  Premier  Building.  1725  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)   $12,029.67.     E.   (9)   $36,954.04. 


A.  Allen  C,  K,  Clark,  1730  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Shipbuilders  Council  of  America,  1730 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Earl  W.  Clark. 

B.  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee, 100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  91.500.     E.  (9)  959.84. 

A.  Mr.  Robert  M.  Clark,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


B.  The  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 
Railway  Co.,  80  East  Jackson  Boulevard, 
Chicago,  111, 


A.  Clay  Pipe  Industry  Depletion  Commit- 
tee, Post  Office  Box  13125,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


A.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton.  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Cabot  Corp. 
E.  (9)   $15.25. 


A.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton.  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Interbank  Card  Association,  Suite  3600, 
110  East  59th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.   (9)    $18. 


A.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton.  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Oil  Shale  Corp.,  680  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

E.   (9)   $400. 

A.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Synthetic  Organic  Chemical  Manufac- 
turers Association.  330  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

E.   (9)   $63.05. 

A.  Cleary.  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Washington  International  School,  3211 
Volta  Place  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Brands,  Inc. 
E.   (9)    $120. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brown  &  Williamson  Tobacco  Corp. 
E.   (9)   $120. 


A.  Earle  C,  Clements,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Liggett  &  Myers  Inc. 
E.    (9)    $120. 


A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Philip  Morris  Inc. 
E.   (9)   9120. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements.  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co. 
E.   (9)    9120. 


A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  1776  K  Street  NW- 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute.  Inc. 

A.  Eugene  R.  Clifford,  1012  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Cooperative  League  of  USA,  59  East  Van 
Buren  Street.  Chicago,  m. 

D.  (6)  91,750.     E.  (9)  92,175. 


A.  Clifford,  Warnke,  Glass,  Mcllwaln  & 
Finney,  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  Australian  Meat  Board,  30  Grosvenor 
Street,  Sydney,  N.S.W.,  Australia. 


A,  Clifford.  Warnke,  Glass,  Mcllwaln  & 
Finney,  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Avco  Corp.,  750  Third  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

E.  (9)   $8.60. 

A.  Clifford,  Warnke,  Glass,  Mcllwaln  & 
Finney,  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  General  American  Transportation  Corp., 
120  South  Riverside  Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 


A.  Clifford.  Warnke.  Glass.  Mcllwaln  & 
Finney,  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Hughes  Tool  Co.,  Houston,  Tex. 

D.  (6)  $3,500.     E.  (9)  9700. 

A.  Clifford,  Warnke,  Glass,  Mcllwaln  & 
Finney,  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wasb- 
Ington,  D.C. 

B.  Owens-IlUnols,  Inc.,  Madison  Avenue 
and  St.  Clair  Street,  Box  1035,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

E.  (9)   93. 

A,  Clifford,  Warnke,  Glass,  Mcllwaln  & 
Finney,  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Realty  Committee  on  Taxation,  299 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Clifford,  Warnke,  Glass,  Mcllwaln  & 
Finney,  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Toy  Manufacturers  of  America,  200  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $17,500.     E.  (9)  $3,500. 


A.  David  Cohen,  Legislative  Representative, 
1000  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  Committee  for  Community  Affairs,  1000 
Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  9220.84, 


A.  William  J.  CoUey,   1776  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American     Medical     Association.     535 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)  91,875.     £.  (9)  9991.22. 


A.  Collier.  Shannon,  Rill  &  Edwards,  1626 
Eye  S:reet  NW..  Suite  622,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  Boston  Herald  Traveler  Corp.,  300 
Harrison  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

D.    (6)    $1,000.     E.    (9)    $400. 

A.  Collier,  Shannon,  Rill  &  Edwards,  1625 
Eye  Street  NW..  Suite  622,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National    Broiler    Council.     1165     16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $300. 


A  Paul  G.  Collins,  111  Westminster  Street, 
Providence,  R.I. 

B.  The  Industrial  National  Bank  of  Rhode 
Island,  111  Westminster  Street,  Providence, 
R.I. 

D.  (6)    $68.75. 

A.  Coles  &  Goertner.  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Committee  on  .'American  Tanker  Own- 
ers, Inc.,  1  Chase  Manhattan  Plaza,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)    $438.44. 

A.  Colorado  Railroad  Association,  702  Ma- 
jestic Building,  Denver,  Colo, 

B,  Colorado  Railroad  Association,  702  Ma- 
jestic Building,  Denver,  Colo. 

D,  (6|    $300.     E.   (9)    9750. 

A.  Columbia  Gas  System  Service  Corp.,  160 
East  41st  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Comae  Co..  1025  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C, 

E.  (9)    $93.25. 

A.  Harrison  Combs,  Jr  ,  1437  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  900 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    93,311.25. 

A.  The  Committee  for  Broadening  Com- 
mercial Bank  Participation  in  Public  Financ- 
ing, c/o  P.  W.  K.  Sweet,  60  South  LaSaUe 
Street,  Chicago,  111, 

D.  (6)    97,500. 
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A.  Committee  for  Community  Affairs,  1000 
Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Waohlngton,  D.O. 

D.  (6)   ♦6.662.66.     E.   (9)   $6,663.66. 

A.  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Gotnmlt- 
tee  for  a  National  Trade  Policy,  Inc.,  1038 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 

E.  (9)   $948. 

A.  Committee  for  Study  of  Revenue  Bond 
Financing,  1000  Ring  Building,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)    $106,000.     E.   (9)    $10,230.95. 

A.  Paul  B.  Oomstock,  1771  N  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Broadcasters, 
1771  N  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 

A.  WUliam  K.  Condrell,  1250  Oonnecticrrt 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ill  Realty  Corp.,  Ill  Monument  Circle, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.   (6)    $1,700. 

A  Raymond  P.  Conkling.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Texaco.  Inc.,  135  East  42d  Street.  New 
York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $120.     E.   (9)    $160.06. 

A.  Howard  M.  Conner,  1725  K  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  246  Market 
Street,  San  Prancisco,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $960.     E.   (9)    $609.43. 

A.  James  T.  Conner,  The  Madison  Build- 
ing, 1165  Fifteenth  Street  NW.,  WashlnK- 
ton.D.C.  " 

B.  NaUonal  Agricultural  Chemicals  Asso- 
ciation. 

D.   (6)    $816.     E.    (9)    $154.76. 

A.  John  A.  Connor,  2139  Wisconsin  Avenue 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  Builders  Asso- 
ciation, 2139  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Robert  J.  Conner.  Jr.,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Chrysler  Corp.,  341  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue, Detroit,  Mich. 

D.   («)    $376.     E.    (9)    $225. 

A.  Bernard  J.  Conway,  211  East  Chicago 
Avenue.  Chicago,  111.  " 

B.  American  Dental  Association,  211  East 
Ohicago  Avenue.  Chicago,  ni 

D.   (6)   $1,932.70. 

A.  Harry  N.  Cook.  Suite  200,  1130  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Waterways  Conference. 

N^'  w^Tf",^^**  J?^^'  ^'-  "''^  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535  Dear- 
Dom  Street,  Chicago  ni 
D.  (6)   $1,875.     E.  (9)   $881.65. 

A.  Miss  Eileen  D.  Oooke,  200  C  Street  SE.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Library  Association.  56  E  Hu- 
ron Street.  Chicago,  ni 

D.  (6)  $80.16. 
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B.     Portsmouth -Klttery     Armed     Services 
Committee.  Inc.,  Box  1123.  Portsmouth.  N.H. 
D.   (6)   $3,760.     E.  (9)   $695.63. 

A.  Mitchell  J.  Cooper,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Council  of  Forest  Industries.  1055  West 
Hastings  Street,  Vancouver,  Canada. 

D.  (8)  $3,000. 

A.  Mitchell  J.  Cooper,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Footwear  Division,  Rubber  Manufac- 
turers Association.  444  Madison  Avenue.  New 
York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $6,000.     E.  (9)  $19.60. 

A.  Darren  Coover,  215  Watergate  Btillding, 
2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Independent  In- 
surers. 30  West  Monroe  Street,  Chicago.  HI. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.     E.  (9)   $586. 

A.  Corcoran,  Foley,  Youngman  &  Rowe, 
1611   K  Street   NW..   Washington,   DC. 

B.  The  Committee  for  Broadening  Com- 
mercial Bank  Participation  in  Public  Financ- 
ing, 60  South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


A.  Corcoran,  Foley,  Youngman  &  Rowe, 
1511  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Committee  on  Metropolitan  Washing- 
ton Banking,  15th  &  H  Streets  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.O. 

A.  Corcoran.  Foley,  Youngman  &  Rowe, 
1611  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Lilly  Endowment.  Inc.,  914  Merchants 
Bank  Building.  Indianapolis.  Ind. 


A.  Robert  M.  Coultae.  1612  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Institute   for   Rapid    Transit.    1612   K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $250. 


A.  Oouncll  For  a  Livable  World,  Cambridge, 
Mass.:  201  Massachusetts  Avenue  NE..  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

D.   (6)  $44,134.80.    E.  (9)  $27,078.98. 


A.  Council  of  Mutual  Savings  Institutions. 
60  East  42d  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 
E.  (9)  $320.05. 


A.  Council  of  Profit  Sharing  Industries, 
29  North  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago.  HI. 

A.  Council  of  State  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce, 1028  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

\,^.   (6)    $1,090.17.     E.   (9)    $1,090.17. 

A.  Counlhan.  Casey  &  Loomis.  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Adhesive  &  Sealant  Council.  1410  Hig- 
gens  Road,  Park  Ridge.  111. 


A,  Edward  Cooper. 

B.  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America. 
Inc.,  1600  Eye  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  J.  Milton  Cooper,  Suite  401.  1000  Ver- 
mont Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  H.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.,  Wlnston- 
Saiem,  N.c. 

A.  Joshua  W.  Cooper,  626  South  Lee  Street, 
Alexandria.  Va. 


A.  Counlhan.  Casey  &  Loomis,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Com  Millers  Federation,  1080 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A,  OoTinlhan,  Casey  &  Loomis.  1000  Oon- 
necticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.O. 

B.  Classroom  Periodical  Publishers  As- 
sociation. 38  West  Fifth  Street.  Dayton,  Ohio. 

A.  Counlhan.  Casey  &  Loomis.  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Industrial  Diamond  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  2017  Walnut  Street,  Phila- 
delphia. Pa. 

A.  Counlhan,  Casey  &  Loomis,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Jewelers  Vigilance  Committee,  Inc..  166 
East  52d  Street,  New  York,  NY 


A.  Counlhan.  Oasey  &  Loomis,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  NW..  Washington,  D.O. 

B.  Kohler  Co.,  Kohler,  Wis. 

A.  Counlhan,  Casey  &  Loomla,  1000  Ooo- 
nectlcut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Linen  Supply  AseoclaUon  of  America, 
976  Arthur  Godfrey  Boulevard,  Miami,  Pla. 

A.  Counlhan,  Oasey  &  Loomis,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Casualty  & 
Surety  Agents,  83  Maiden  Lane.  New  York, 
N.Y. 

A.  Paul  L.  Courtney,  1726  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $300  or  less. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling.  888  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Machine  Tool  Distributors  As- 
sociation, 1500  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Covington  &  Biu-llng,  888  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washlngrton.  D.O. 

B.  Electronic  Industries  Association,  2001 
Eye  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 

A.  Covington  Sc  Burling,  888  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 

B.  The  James  Irvine  Foundation,  111  Sutter 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

A.  Covington  &  BurUng,  888  18th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  A.  P.  Moller.  8  Kongens  Nytorv,  Copen- 
hagen. Denmark. 

A.  Covington  &  BurUng,  888  16th  Street 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  BuUders  Asso- 
ciation, 2139  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling,  888  leth  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Ready  Mixed  Concrete  Asso- 
ciation, 900  Spring  Street.  Sliver  Spring,  Md. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling,  888  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Truck  Mixer  Manufacturers  Bureau,  900 
Spring  Street.  Silver  Spring,  Md, 

A.  Cox,  Langford  &  Brown.  1521  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  Research  Libraries,  1527 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C. 

D.   (6)   $2,600.     E.   (9)    $18.30. 

A.  Cox,  Langford  &  Brown,  1621  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation, Midland  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

A.  W.  J.  Crawford,  Post  Office  Box  2180. 
Houston,  Tex. 

B.  Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co.,  Post  Office 
Box  2180,  Houston,  Tex. 

A.  Harold  L.  Crosier,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  6300  River  Road.  Roee- 
mont,  m. 

A.  Mr.  H.  C.  Crotty,  12050  Woodward  Ave- 
nue, Detroit,  Mich. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employes. 

A.  J.  A.  Orowder,  1200  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 
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B.  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufac- 
turers, 1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C. 

D.   (6)  $1,500. 

A.  F.  Boeley  Crowther  3d.  605  Third  Ave- 
nue. New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Gas  Association,  Inc.,  605 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Culbertson.  Pendleton  &  Pendleton.  1165 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington  D.C. 

B.  The  Canned  Meat  Importers'  Associa- 
tion, c/o  Transmundo  Co..  Inc..  Time-Life 
Building.  Rockefeller  Center,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $750.     E.   (9)    $250.01. 

A.  John  T.  Curran,  905  16h  Street  NW., 
Washlngtoi)«  D.C. 

B.  Laborers'  International  Union  of  North 
America.  905  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C. 

D.   (6)    $6,999.99.     E.   (9)    $2,803.05. 

A.  John  R.  Dalton.  420  Merchants  Bank 
Building.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

B.  Associated  Railways  of  Indiana,  420  Mer- 
chants Bank  Building  Indianapolis.  Ind. 


A.  John  Jay  Daly,  Direct  Mail-Advertising 
Association,  Inc.,  921  National  Press  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $2,250.     E.   (9)    $1,150. 


A.  John    C.    Datt.    425    13th   Street   NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $1519.     E.   (9)    $31.91. 


A.  Philip  J.  Daugherty. 

B.  Industrial  Union  Department,  AFL-CIO, 
816  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,845.60.     E.   (9)    $96.75. 

A.  John  Davenport,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000,  Florida  Avenue  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.   (6)   $180. 

A.  Aled  P.  Davles.  59  East  Van  Buren 
Street,  Chicago.  HI. 

B.  American  Meat  Institute.  69  East  Van 
Buren  Street,  Chicago.  Hi. 

D.    (6)    $1,000.     E.    (9)    $300. 


A.  Charles  W.  Davis.  First  National  Plaza, 
Chicago.  111. 

B.  Corporate  Fiduciaries  Association  of 
Chicago. 

D.    (6)    $46,132.41.     E.    (9)    $3,614.16. 

A  Charles  W.  Davis,  First  National  Plaza, 
Chicago,  HI. 

B.  Inland  Steel  Co.,  30  West  Monroe  Street, 
Ohicago,  HI. 

A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  First  National  Plaza, 
Ohicago,  111. 

B.  Northwest  Industries.  Inc.,  400  West 
Madison  Street,  Ohicago.  HI. 

D.  (6)  $13,417.84.     E.  (9)  $386.96. 

A.  Charles  W.  Davis.  First  National  Plaza. 
Chicago,  ni. 

B.  Sears.  Roebuck  k  Co.,  926  South  Homan 
Ave.,  Chicago,  HI. 

E.  (9)  $450.12. 

A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  First  National  Plaza, 
Chicago,  ni. 

B.  Trans  Union  Corp.  Ill  West  Jackson 
Boulevard.  Ohicago.  HI. 

D.  (6)  $1,625.     E.  (9)  $132.99. 

A.  Fred  E.  Davis,  918  16th  Street,  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Assn.  of  Manufacturing. 


A.  Davis,  Wright,  Todd,  Rlese  &  Jones,  4200 

Seattle-First  National  Bank  Building.  Seattle. 
Wash. 

B.  Arctic  Slope  Native  Association,  Post 
Office  Box  486,  Barrow,  Alaska. 

E.    (9)    $730.80. 

A.  Charles  W.  Day,  Ford  Motor  Co.,  816  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn,  Mich. 
D.  (6)  $256.     E.  (9)  $209. 

A.  Tony  T.  Dechant. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Oo-Opera- 
tlve  Union  of  America.  1575  Sherman  Street, 
Denver,  Colo.;  1012  14th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.    (6)    $2,500.  E.    (9)    $218,79. 


A.  Richard  A.  Dell,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)   $150. 


A.  Ray  Denison,  815  16th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $4,227.50.     E.  (9)  $306.25. 

A.  Max  A.  Dennfey,  1629  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Industrial  Bankers  Assn., 
1629  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $900. 


A.  Leslie  E.  Dennis,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway.  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks.  6300  River  Road,  Rosemont, 

ni. 

D.  (6)  $618.36.     E.  (9)  $193.60. 

A.  Horace  J.  DePodwln  Associates.  Inc.,  82d 
Floor  Empire  State  Building,  350  Fifth  Ave- 
nue. New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Ceramic  Tile  Manufactiirers  of  the 
United  States,  Inc.,  643  Main  Street,  Olean, 
N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $600.     E.  (9)  $575. 

A.  Lloyd  J.  Derrickson,  888  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Securities  Deal- 
ers, Inc. 

A.  Claude  J.  Desautels  Associates,  206  Pre- 
mier BuUdlng.  1726  Eye  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Society  of  Composers,  Authors 
&  Publishers,  575  Madison  Avenue.  New  York, 
N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $6,000. 

A.  Claude  J.  Desautels.  1726  Eye  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Citizens  Committee  for  Postal  Reform, 
Inc.,  1725  Eye  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $6,730.78. 

A.  C.  H.  DeVaney,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza.  Chicago,  HI. 

D.  (6)  $1,937.     E.  (9)  $18.66. 

A.  R.  Daniel  Devlin.  1000  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Trans  World  Airlines,  Inc.,  10  Richards 
Road,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

A.  George  S.  Dietrich,  1741  DeSales  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  on  Broadcasting  Standards, 
Inc.,  1741  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C. 


A.  "nmothy  V.  A.  Dillon,  1001  16th  Street 
NW..  Washlngtcm.  D.C. 

B.  Department  of  Water  Resources.  State 
of  California.  Post  Office  Box  388.  Sacra- 
mento. Calif. 

D.  (6)  $2,338.34.     E.  (9)  $179.34. 

A.  nmothy  V.  A.  Dillon.  1001  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Sacramento  Municipal  Utility  District, 
Post  Office  Box  15830,  Sacramento.  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $1,701.01.     E.  (9)  $161.01. 

A.  Timothy  V.  A.  Dillon,  1001  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Yuba  County  Water  Agency,  MarysvlUe 
CaUf. 

D.  (6)  $1,213.47.  E.  (9)  $13.47. 

A.  Disabled  American  Veterans.  3725  Alex- 
andria Pike,  Cold  Spring.  Ky. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  3725  Alex- 
anderia  Pike.  Cold  Spring,  Ky. 

D.  (6)  $16,376.     E.  (9)  $2,938.57. 

A.  Discover  America  Travel  Organizations, 
1100  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wasliington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)   $206,794.67.     E.   (9)   $682.50. 

A.  William  H.  Dodds,  UAM.  1126-16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  International  Union,  United  Automo- 
bile. Aerospace  &  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers  of  America.  UAW,  8000  East  Jeffer- 
son Avenue,  Detroit.  Mich. 

D.  (6)   $1,237,00.     E.  (9)  $188.22. 

A.  C.  L.  Dorson,  Room  1128.  Warner  Build- 
ing, 501-13th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 

B.  Retirement  Federation  of  Civil  Service 
Employees  of  the  U.S.  Government.  Room 
1128.  Warner  Building.  501-13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $2,337,66.     E.    (9)    $235. 

A.  Dow,  Lohnes  &  Albertson.  1225  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Suite  600.  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  Newspaper  Committee  for  Cablevislon, 
David  R,  Bradley,  Agent,  News  Press  St 
Gazette  Co.,  9th  tt  Edmond  Streets,  St. 
Joseph,  Mo. 

D.  (6)  $3,200.      E.  (9)  $498,75. 

A.  Thomas  J.  Downey.  701  Central  Trust 
Building,  Jefferson  City.  Mo. 

B.  Missouri  Railroad  Committee. 
D.  (6)  $375.     E.  (9)  $799.46. 

A.  P.  Raymond  Downs.  1730  K  Street  NW., 
Wasliington.  D.C. 

B.  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Mfg.  Co..  801 
East  Sixth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

A.  Robert  H,  Doyle,  2029  K  Street  NW., 
Washlntgon,  D.C. 

B.  National  Society  of  Professional  En- 
gineers, 2029  K  Street  NW,,  Washington,  D.O. 

D.  (6)  $3,281. 

A.  Franklin  B.  Dryden. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc.,  1778  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Evelyn  Dubrow,  Union-1710  Broadway, 
New  York,  N,Y. 

B.  International  Ladles'  Garment  Workers* 
Union,  1710  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $3,1200.     E.   (9)    $2333.80. 

A.  R.  Michael  Duncan.  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton,  1260 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

A.  J.  D,  Durand.  1725  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
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B.  Association  of  Oil  Pipe  Lines,  1725  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
E.   (9)    •285. 


A.  Roy  W.  Easley,  1735  De  Sales  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  Association  of  Maximum  Service  Tele- 
casters,  Inc..  1735  De  Sales  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

D.   (6)    $26.     E.   (9)   $2.15. 

A  Macon  T.  Edwards,  1918  North  Parkway, 
Memphis,  Teun. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  ol  America, 
Post  Office  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

D.   (6>   $270. 

A.  George  V.  Egge,  Jr..  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  J.  C.  B.  Ehrlnghaus,  Jr.,  300  New  Jersey 
Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
American  Railroads  Building,  Washington, 
D.C 

D.   (6)    $267.75.     E.   (9)    $95. 

A.  Harmon  L.  Elder,  1900  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Wilson  E.  Hamilton  &  Associates,  Inc., 
1900  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $250.     E.   (9)    $3074. 

A.  John  Doyle  Elliott,  5500  Qulncy  Street, 
Hvattsville,  Md. 

B.  Self. 

D.   (6)    $2,286.16      E.   (9)    $2,959.40. 


A.  John  M.  Elliott,  5025  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  APL-CIO. 
5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC 

A.  D.  A.  Ellsworth.  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerics,  6300  River  Road,  Rose- 
mont,  m. 

D.   (6)    $4,219.74.     E.   (9)    $693.21. 


A.  Joseph  T.  Klvove,  Sea  Pines  Plantation, 
Hilton  Head  Island,  S.C. 

B.  Savannah    Sugar   Refining    Corp.,   Post 
Office  Box  339,  Savannah,  Oa. 

A.  Ely.    Barlett,    Brown    &    Proctor.    225 
Franklin  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

B.  Massachusetts  Federal  Savings  Council, 
Inc..  11  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

D.    (6)    $7,500.     E.    (9)    $1,103.29. 

A.  Ely  and  Duncan,  1200  Tower  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association,  2400 
Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $2,100. 


A.  Ely  and  Duncan,  1200  Tower  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Coachella  Valley  County  Water  DlBtrlct, 
Coachella.  Calif. 

D.   (6)  $1,200. 

A.  Ely  and  Duncan,  1200  Tower  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Department  of  Water  and  Power  of  the 
City  of  Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  11  North  Hope 
Street.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.   (6)  $3,200. 

A.  Ely  and  Duncan.  1200  Tower  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

a3.  East  Bay  Municipal  Utility  DUtrlct,  2130 
Adeline  Street,  Oakland,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $1,200. 

A.  Ely  and  Duncan  1300  Tower  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 


B.  Imperial  Irrigation  District,  El  Centro, 
Calif. 
D.  (6)  $2,100. 

A.  Ely  and  Duncan  1200  Tower  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Six  Agency  Committee.  909  South 
Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  OaUf. 

D.   (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Emergency  Committee  for  American 
Trade,  1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $5,060.     E.  (9)  $4,990. 


A.  Richard  W.  Emory,  Esq.,  1400  Mercban- 
tile  Trust  Building.  Baltimore,  Md 

B.  Maryland  State  Fair  and  Agricultural 
Society.  Inc.,  Timonium  State  Pair  Grounds, 
Tlmonlum,  Md. 

A.  James  C.  England,  1317  F  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Retail  Merchants  Assn. 

A.  Grover  W.  Ensley,  200  Park  Avenue. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $894.20.     E.   (9)    $70.80. 


A.  John  D.  Fagan,  200  Maryland  Avenue 

NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States. 

D.    (6)    $2,575.     E.    (9)    $27.50. 

A.  Richard  E.  Paggloll,   1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Standard    Oil    Company,    New    Jersey, 
30  Rockefeller  Plaza.  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Clinton  M.  Fair,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (0)    $4,227.50. 

A.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co- 
operative Union  of  America,  1575  Sherman 
Street,  Denver,  Colo.:  1012  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6)    $73,685.75.     E.    (9)    $17,256.44. 


A.  Herbert  A.  Flerst,  607  Ring  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Council  of  Forest  Industries  of  British 
Columbia.  1500  Guinesa  Tower,  1055  West 
Hastings  Street,  Vancouver,  British  Colum- 
bia, Canada. 

D.   (6)    $7,750.03.     E.   (9)    $204. 


A.  Herbert  A.  Flerst,  607  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Joint  Committee  of  Printing  and  Pub- 
lishing Industries  of  Canada.  117  Eglington 
Avenue  East,  Toronto,  Canada. 

D.    (6)    $2,260.     E.    (9)    $31. 


A.  Francis  S.  Filbey,  President,  United 
Federation  of  Postal  Clerks,  817  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  United  Federation  of  Postal  Clerks,  817 
14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D,    (6)    $3,739.77. 


A.  Thomas  W.  Fink,  Room  610,  Ring  bind- 
ing, 1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
P.O.  Box  12285.  Memphis,  Tenn. 

D.   (6)    $660.     E.    (9)    $1104. 

A.  William  J.  Flaherty,  Ass't.  Director  of 
Legislation.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  1221 
Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  2725  Alex- 
andria Pike,  Cold  Spring,  Ky. 

D.   (6)    $5,000.     E.   (9)    $100.90. 


A.  Roger  Fleming,  Secretary-Treasurer,  and 
Director,  Washington  Office,  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  425  13th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $1,675.     E.   (9)    $17.18. 

A.  Law  firm  of  Fletcher,  Heald,  Rowell, 
Kenehan  &  Hildreth,  1225  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  SiUte  400,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  FM  Broadcast- 
ers, 420  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  John  J.  Flynn,  1750  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Loeb,  Rhoades  &  Co.,  42  Wall  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $2,500. 

A.  John  J.  Flynn,  1750  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  925  South  Homan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)    $10,000. 

A.  Gene  N.  Fondren,  Attorney,  P.O.  Box 
192,  Taylor,  Tex. 

B.  Texas  Railroads,  as  previously  reported. 
D.   (6)    $3,280.     E.    (9)    $897.24. 

A.  James  W.  Foristel,  1776  K  Street  NW„ 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $1,950.     E.   (9)    $260.20. 

A.  Ronald  J.  Poulis,  1140  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


B.  Encyclopaedia  Brltannlca,  Inc.,  and 
WUUam  P.  Benton,  425  North  Michigan  Ave- 
nue, Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $800. 

A.  Ronald  J.  Foulis,  1140  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States  Independent  Telephone 
Association,  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

D. (6)  $150. 


A.  John  G.  Pox,  Assistant  Vice  President 
&  Attorney,  2000  L  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

B.  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 
195  Broadway,  New  York,  NY. 

D.   (6)   $95.82. 


A.  Walter  L.  Prankland,  Jr.,  1625  Eye 
Street  N~W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Sliver  Users  Association,  1625  Eye  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $625.30.     E.   (9)    $165.55. 

A.  R.  Frank  FYazier,  National  Broiler  Coun- 
cil, 1155  Fifteenth  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C. 

B.  National  Broiler  Council,  1155  Fifteenth 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Robert  M.  Frederick,  Iieglslatlve  Direc- 
tor, 1616  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Grange,  1616  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $4,125. 

A.  James  O.  Freeman,  812  Pennsylvania 
Building,   Washington,   DC. 

B.  United  States  Savings  and  Loan  League, 
221  North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)   $1,875.  E.  (9)   $124.25. 

A.  Philip  P.  Frledlander,  Jr.,  1343  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Tire  Dealers  and  Retreaders 
Association,  Inc.,  1343  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

D.   (6)   $110.     E.   (9)    $4. 
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A.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion, 246  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)   $37,219.  E.  (9j   $11,447. 

A.  Friends  of  the  Earth,  30  East  42d  St., 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  None. 

D.    (6)    $300.     (9)    $300. 

A.  Owen  V.  Frlsby,  821  Fifteenth  Street' 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  1  Chase 
Manhattan  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $500.  E.   (9)   $954.40. 

A.  Prank  W.  Frisk,  Jr..  2600  Virginia  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association,  2600 
Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)   $250. 

A.  Bernard  Puchs,  545  F^fth  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  National  Association  of  Residents  &  In- 
terns, Inc.,  292  Madison  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

E.  (9)    $82.86. 


A.  David  C.  Fullarton,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue,  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation, 1000  Connecticut  Ave.,  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)    $451. 

A.  Garrett  Fuller,  777  14th  Street,  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Columbia  Steamship  Company,  Inc., 
2300   S.W.    First   Avenue,    Portland,   Oreg, 

A.  James  E.  Gafflgan,  American  Hotel  & 
Motel  Association,  777  14th  Street,  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Hotel  &  Motel  Association,  221 
West  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  Henry  E.  Gardiner,  1511  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Anaconda  Co.,  25  Broadway.  New 
York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)  $600.     E.  (9)  $299.74. 


A.  William  B.  Gardiner,  Asst.  Director  of 
Legislation,  Disabled  American  Veterans, 
1221  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterane,  3725  Alex- 
andria Pike,  Cold  Spring,  Ky, 

D.   (6)    $4,500.     E.   (9)    $160.10. 

A.  Gardner,  Morrison,  Sheriff  &  Beddow, 
1126  Woodward  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Chas.  Pfizer  &  Co.,  235  East  42d  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $5,000. 

A.  Marion  R.  Garstang,  30  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $200. 

A.  Gas  Appliance  Manufactiu-ers  Associa- 
tion, Washington  office:  2000  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Gas   Supply    Committee,    1725    DeSales 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $73,600. 


A.  William  T.  GIbb,   1701   K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B,  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $26.81.     E.   (9)  $0.65. 


A.  Arthur  P.  Glldea,  2347  Vine  Street,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

B.  International  Union  of  United  Brewery. 
Flour,  Cereal,  Soft  Drink,  and  Distillery 
Workers  of  America,  2347  Vine  Street,  Cin- 
cinnati. Ohio. 


A.  Joseph  S.  Gill,  16  East  Broad  Street.  Co- 
lumbus. Ohio. 

B.  The  Ohio  Railroad  Association,  16  East 
Broad  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

D.  (6)  $1,512.50.     E.  (9)  $227.85. 

A.  Dave  Glvens,  Tennessee  Railroad  Asso- 
ciation. 916  Nashville  Trust  Building,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

B.  Class  I  Railroads  in  Tennessee. 


A.  Glassle,  Powett,  Beebe  &  Shanks,  1819 
H.  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B,  Thomds  Arciola,  Moonachle,  N.J. 
D.  (6)  $500. 


A.  Glassle,  Pewett,  Beebe  &  Shanks,  1819 
H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Eastern  Meat  Packers  Association,  Inc., 
1820  Massachusetts  Avenue,  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $5.     E.  (9)  $2.57. 


A.  Glassle,  Pewett,  Beebe  &  Shanks,  1819 
H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Independent  Meat  Pack- 
ers Association,  1820  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $225.     E.   (9)    $19.65. 

A.  Vance  V.  Goodfellow,  828  Midland  Bank 
Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

B.  Crop  Quality  Council,  828  Midland  Bank 
Building.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

D.  (6)  $4.82550.     E.  (9)  $6.38. 


A.  W.  S.  Gookin,  112  North  Central,  Phoe- 
nix. Ariz. 


A.  Frederick  D.  Goes,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Associ- 
ation, 1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

D.   (6)    $279.22. 


A.  Edward  Gottlieb  &  Associates,  Ltd.,  485 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Florists'  Transworld  Delievery  Associa- 
tion,  900   W.   Lafayette   Boulevard,   Detroit, 

Mich. 

A.  Government  Employes  Council,  AFL- 
CIO,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)   $13,026.23.    E.  (9)   $5,488.08. 

A.  Donald  E.  Graham,  1129  20th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Parmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $1,404.17.     E.   (9)    $121.52. 

A.  Grain  and  Feed  DeaJers  National  Asso- 
ciation, 500  Polger  Building,  725  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)    $31.20. 

A.  George  Grant,  1619  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Forest  Products  Association, 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

D.   (6)    $2,800.     E.   (9)    $33.45. 

A.  Cornelius  R.  Gray,  1712  Q  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  1712 
O  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  John  H.  Gilbert,  128  C  Street,  Washing-  A.  Mr.  George  O.  Gray,  International  Eco- 
ton,  D.C.  nomlc  Policy  Association,  1625  I  Street  NW., 

B.  National  Association  of  Theatre  Owners,  Washington,  D.C. 

Inc.,  1505  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  D.   (6)    $391.50.     E.  '(9)    $43.10. 


A.  James  A.  Gray,  2139  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  Builders  Associa- 
tion, 2139  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


A.  Robert  K.  Gray,  1735  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Hill  and  Knowlton,  Inc.,  150  East  42d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Mrs.  Virginia  M.  Gray,  3501  Williams- 
burg Lane  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Citizens  Committee  for  UNICEF,  20  E 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $225.    E.  (9)  $78.23. 

A.  Samuel  A.  Grayson,  611  Idaho  Building, 
Boise,  Idalio. 

B.  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  1416  Dodge 
Street,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

E.  (9)  $581.31. 

A.  Clifford  P.  Greek,  432  Park  Avenue 
South.  New  York.  NY. 

B.  American  Educational  Publishers  In- 
stitute, 432  Park  Avenue  South,  New  York 
N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $250. 

A.  William  G.  Greif,  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Bristol-Myers  Co.,  345  Park  Avenue,  New 

York,  N.Y. 

A.  Fred  J.  Grelner,  910  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Evaporated  Milk  Association,  910  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  John  F.  Grlner,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees,  400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $8,941.80.    E.  (9)  $2,614.03. 

A.  James  J.  Gudlnas,  1712  G  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  1712 
G  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Dr.  Harry  P.  Guenther,  State  Banks,  1101 
17th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Supervisors  of 
State  Banks.  1101  17th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.   (6)  $950.     E.   (9)  $22. 

A.  Ben  H.  Gulll,  2000  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  National  Automobile  Dealers  Aseocla- 
tlon. 

D.  (6)  $2,111.54.    E.  (9)  $925. 

A.  Jerome  R.  Gulan 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  921  Washington  Building,  15th 
Street  and  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A.  R.  William  Habel,  1771  N  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D  C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Broadcasters, 
1771  N  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Robert  J.  Habenlcht,  1400  South  Joyce 
Street,  Arlington,  Va. 

B.  A.  H.  Robins  Co.,  Inc  ,  1407  Cummlngs 
Drive,  Richmond,  Va. 

E.  (9)  $250. 

A.  Hoyt  S.  Haddock. 

B.  Labor  Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee. 100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (6)   $1,500.     E.   (9)  $108.76. 

A.  Matthew  Hale,  815  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,   Washington,   D.C. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  815 
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Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.O., 
and  90  Park  Avenue,  New  York   N.Y 
D.   (6)  »500.  E.    (9)    $76. 

A.  J.  a.  Hall.  Detroit,  Mlcb. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich. 

A.  Keith    HalUday,    1725    K    Street    NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Associated  Third  Class  Mall  Users,  1725 
K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    1300. 

A.  Norman  S.  Halllday,  1629  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  603,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Magazine  Publishers  Association,  Inc.. 
575  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $2,500.     E.   (9)    $680.37. 

A.  Thomas  A.  Halsted,  210  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Council  for  a  Livable  World,  201  Massa- 
chussets  Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $5,749.98. 


A.  Hamel,  Morgan,  Park  &  Saunders,  888 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Courier  Corp.,  2  Nevada  Drive, 
Lake  Success  (NHP-PO),  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $250.     E.   (9)  $20. 

A.  Hamel,  Morgan,  Park  &  Saunders,  888 
17th  Street  NY.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ida  Cason  Callaway  Foundation,  Pine 
Mountain,  Oa. 

D.  (6)  $200.     E.  (9)  $50.09. 

A.  Hamel,  Morgan,  Park  &  Saunders,  888 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Labor  Law  Study  Committee,  888  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $150.     E.  (9)  $10. 


A.  Hamel.  Morgan,  Park  &  Saunders,  888 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  School  Supply  &  Equipment 
Association,  79  West  Monroe  Street,  Chicago, 

HI. 

D.  (8)  $500.     E.  (9)  $35. 

A.  Hamel,  Morgan,  Park  &  Saunders.  888 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Paulln  Publishing  Coi  Inc.  and  Leo 
J.  Paulln,  4980  Wyaconda  Road,  Rockvllle, 
Md. 

D.  (6)  $300. 


A.  Hamel,  Morgan,  Park  &  Savmders,  888 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana),  910  South 
Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $2,400.     E.  (9)  $100.76. 


A.  Hamel,  Morgan,  Park  &  Saunders,  888 
17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  United   Student   Aid   Funds,   Inc.,   846 
TTilrd  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Robert  N.  Hampton,   1129  aoth  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Parmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,416.67.     E.  (9)  $58.22. 


A.  Edward  P.  Harding,  140  New  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

B.  The  Pacific  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Co..  140  New  Montgomery  Street.  San  Fran- 
cisco. Calif. 

D.  (6)  $136.     E.  (9)  $164.20. 


A.  Franklin  Hardlnge.  Jr.,  1444  Wentworth 
Avenue,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

B.  California  Savings  &  Loan  League,  1444 
Wentworth  Avenue.  Ptisadena,  Calif.  , 

D.  (6)  $1,800.     E.  (9)  $1,040.56. 


A.  WlUlam  E.  Hardman.  1411  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 


B.  National  Tool,  Die  &  Precision  Ma- 
chining Association.  1411  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Eugene  Hardy.  918  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturing. 


A.  Andrew  E.  Hare,  1315  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Llmeetone  Institute,  Inc.,  1315 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

E.   (9)   $8. 

A.  Mrs.  Mildred  B.  Harman,   13th  and  E 
Streets  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National   Woman's   Christian  Temper- 
ance Union.  1780  Chicago  Avenue,  Evanston, 

m. 

D.(8)    $825.     E.   (9)    $404.96. 


A.  WUliam  B.  Harman,  Jr.,  1701  K  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Life  Convention,  211  East 
Chicago  Avenue.  Chicago,  HI.  ^ 

D.   (6)    $870.     E.   (9)    $18.79. 

A.  L.  James  Harmanson.  Jr.,  1129  20th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Parmer  Coopera- 
tives. 1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  P.  Donald  Hart,  605  Third  Avenue.  New 
York.  N.Y. 

B.  American  Gas  Association.  Inc.,  605 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  David  Hartsough,  245  Second  Street  NE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation, 245  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)    $594. 

A.  Lewis  B.  Hastings,  1619  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Automobile  Manufacturers  Association, 
Inc.,  320  New  Center  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 

D.   (8)    $500. 


A.  Walter  A.  Hasty,  Jr.,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American   Trucking  Associations, 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,000.     E.   (9)    $342.29. 


Inc., 


A.  Michael  D.  Hathaway,  2000  Florida  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.   (6)    $150. 

A.  Paul  M.  Hawkins.  1701  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $38.50.     E.   (9)    $3.76. 


A.  Lyn  Hayes,  917  15th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Friends  sf  the  Earth,  30  East  42d  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Hays  &  Hays,  Warner  Building,  Wash- 
mgton,  D.C. 

B.  Motor  Commerce  Association,  Inc.,  4004 
Versailles  Road,  Lexington.  Ky. 

A.  Kit   H.   Haynea.   425    13th   Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)   $1,875.     E.   (9)   $104.43. 


A.  Haynea  &  Miller.   1511   K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Northeast    Utilities    Service    Co.,    Post 
Office  Box  270,  Hartford,  Conn. 

D.   (6)  $18,000. 


A.  Health  Insurance  Association  of 
America,  1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $138.94.     E.   (9)  $138.94. 

A.  Patrick  B.  Healy,  30  F  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $300.     E.  (9)  $170.44. 

A.  George  J.  Hecht,  52  Vanderbilt  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Parents  Conmiittee,  Inc.,  20  E 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  William  H.  Hedlund,  909  American  Bank 
Building.  Portland,  Oreg. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California,  Sao 
Francisco,  Calif.,  et  al. 

A.  Robert  B.  Helney,  1133  20th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Canners  Association,  1133  20th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $875.     E.   (9)  $1,496.36. 

A.  Kenneth  G.  Helsler,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings  As- 
sociations, 1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  700, 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $800. 

A.  Ross  E.  Heller,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation, 1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $579. 

A.  Phil  D.  Helmlg.  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  717  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)    $150.     E.   (9)    $150. 

A.  H.  W.  Henderson,  908  West  Broadway, 
Louisville,  Ky. 

B.  Kentucky  Railroad  Association,  101 
East  High  Street.  Lexington,  Ky. 

E.  (9)   $288.61. 


A.  Edmiuid    P.    HenneUy,    150    East    42d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Mobil  Oil   Corp.,    150  East  42d  Street. 
New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $1125.00.     E.   (9)    $476.20. 


A.  Hercules  Inc.,  910  Market  Street,  Wil- 
mington, Del. 
E.   (9)    $412.50. 

A.  Clinton  M.  Hester,  432  Shoreham  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National    Football    League,    410    Park 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $10,000. 

A.  Mr.  Clinton  M.  Hester.  432  Shoreham 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Savage  Arms.  Westfield,  Mass.,  et  al. 
D.   (6)    $11,416.50.     E.   (9)    $63.03. 


A.  Hester  &  Stone,  432  Shoreham  Build- 
ing, Washington.  D.C. 

B.  U.S.    Brewers    Association,    535    Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.   (9)    $101.95. 

A.  Andrew  I.  Hlckey,  Jr.,  1133  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association, 
1133  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $7,500.     E.   (9)    $129.08. 


A.  M.  P.  Hlcklln,  607  Bankers  Trust  Build- 
ing, Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
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B.  Iowa  Railway  Association,  507  Bankers 
Trust  Building,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
E.   (9)    $1,160.42. 


A.  George  T.  Hlggins.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Chrysler  Corp.,  341  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue, Detroit,  Mich. 

D.   (6)  $200.     E.   (9)  $50. 

A.  John  W.  Hlght,  1028  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Committee 
for  a  National  Trade  Policy.  Inc..  1028  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $100. 


A.  Teresa  B.  Hightower,   1625  Eye  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Osteopathic  Association,  212 
East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)  $900.     E.  (9)  $120. 

A.  J.  Eldi«d  Hill,  Jr.,  720  Hotel  Washington, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Unemployment  Benefit  Advisors,  Inc. 
D.   (6)  $2,000. 


A.  James  J.  Hill,  5025  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  AFL-CIO, 
6026  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  Harry  R.  Hinton,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  635 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Hi. 

D.   (6)    $2,100.     E.  (9)  $875.73. 


A.  Mrs.  Mae  Hlpsley,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American     Medical     Association,     536 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.   (6)   $712.50.     E.  (9)   $125.67. 

A.  Lawrence     S.     Hobart,     2600     Virginia 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American    Public    Power    Association, 
2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $350. 


A.  Claude  E.  Hobbs,  Room  707,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Westlnghouse  Electric  Corp.,  3  Gateway 
Center,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.  (6)    $900.     E.   (9)   $195. 

A.  Irvln  A.  Hoff,  1001  Connecticut  Avenue, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  U.S.  Cane  Sugar  Refiners'  Association, 
1001  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Hogan  &  Hartson,  816  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Hughes  Tool  Co.,  Houston,  Tex. 

A.  Lee  B.  Holmes,  686   11th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American   Mutual   Insurance   Alliance, 
20  N.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  m. 

E.  (9)  $730. 

A.  John  W.  Holton,  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  90 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $1,750.    E.  (9)  $20. 

A.  Edwin    M.    Hood,    1730   K   Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Shipbuilders  Council  of  America,  1730 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington  D.C. 

A.  The  Hormel  Foundation,  Austin,  Minn. 

E.  (9)    $14,371.64. 

A.  Thomas  B.  House. 

B.  American   Frozen   Food   Institute.   919 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $100. 


A.  Joe  L.  Howell,  1225  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Allstate  Enterprises,  Inc.,  Allstate  Plaza, 
Northbrook,  HI. 

A.  Joe  L.  Howell,  1225  Coimectlcut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Allstate  Insurance  Cos.,  Allstate  Plaza, 
Northbrook,  HI. 

A.  Howrey,  Simon,  Baker  &  Mxirchison, 
1707  H  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Ceramic  Tile  Manufacturers  of  the 
United  States.  Inc.,  643  Main  Street,  Clean, 
N.Y. 

D.   (6)  $1,542.    E.  (9)  $1.7L1. 

A.  Charles  L.  Huber,  1221  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  3725  Alex- 
andria Pike.  Cold  Springs,  Ky. 

D.   (6)    $6,875.     E.   (9)    $2,677.57. 

A.  Edward  W.  Hummers,  Jr.,  1225  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  FM  Broadcast- 
ers, 420  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Jones,  Paulson,  Humphreys  &  Leach, 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

B.  Mobile  Housing  Association  of  America. 
39  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.     E.  (9)  $962.27. 

A.  Jones,  Paulson,  Humphreys  &  Leach, 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

B.  Recreational  Vehicle  Institute,  2720  Des 
Plalnes  Avenue,  Des  Plaines,  HI. 

D.   (6)    $5,833.34.     E.   (9)   $728.90. 

A.  Robert  R.  Humphreys,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  KW.,  Washingtcai,  D.C. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $320.     E.   (9)   $110.45. 

A.  James  L.  Huntley.  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Retail  Clerks  International  Association, 
AFL-CIO,  1775  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $4,675.     E.  (9)   $1,466.29. 

A.  Elmer  P.  Butter,  Post  Office  Box  2255, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Elmer  F.  Hutter,  Post  Office  Box  2255, 
Waetilngton,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $6. 

A.  Elmer  P.  Hutter,  Post  Office  Box  2266, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  NormAn  E.  Watlcins,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1.     E.  (9)  $304. 

A.  Frank  N.  Heard,  1271  Avenue  of  the 
American,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

A.  Hlinols  R&llroad  Association,  135  East 
11th  Place,  Chicago.  HI. 

E.  (9)  $2,374.56. 

A.  Bernard  J.  Immlng,  777  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Associa- 
tion, 777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Industrial  Union  Department,  AFL-CIO, 
815  16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $5,264.61.     E.  (9)  $5,264.61. 

A.  Harry  A.  Inman.  1200  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  New  York  Botanical  Garden,  Bronx 
Park,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.    Institute    for    Rapid    Transit,    1612   K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $9,250.     E.  (9)  $1,270. 


A.  International  Association  of  Machinlsta 
and  Aerospace  Workers,  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $8,394.87. 

A.  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters, 
26  Louisiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
E.  (9)  $15,506.45. 

A.  International  Economic  Policy  Associa- 
tion, 1625  Eye  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
E.  (9)  $466.76. 

A.  International  Union  of  District  50, 
UMWA,  4880  MacArthur  Boulevard  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $3,360. 

A.  Investment  Company  Institute,  1775  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
E.  (9)  $2,522.05. 

A.  Investors  Diversified  Services,  Inc.,  800 
Investors  Building.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
E.  (9)  $10,016.87. 

A.  Iron  Ore  Lessors  Association,  Inc.,  1500 
First  National  Bank  Building,  Saint  Paul, 
Minn. 

D.  (6)   $23,361.32.     E.  (9)   $7,048.47. 

A.  William  E.  Isaeff,  1712  G  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  1713 
G  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Ronald  A.  Jacks,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Property  &  Cas- 
ualty Reinsurers.  1026  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Robert  C.  Jackson,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Textile  Manufatcurers  Insti- 
tute. 1501  Johnston  Building,  Charlotte,  N.C. 

D.   (6)  $2,750.     E.   (9)  $118.99. 


A.  Raymond   M.  Jaoobson,   1819   H  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Society  of  Consulting  Plan- 
ners, 1819  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,250. 


A.  Robert  L.  James,  730  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Bank  of  America  NT.  and  S.A.,  Bank  of 
America  Center,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $30.     E.  (9)  $21.25. 


A.    Japanese    American    Citizens    League, 
1634  Poet  Street.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
E.  (9)  $200. 


A.  Daniel    Jaspan,    Post    Office   Box    1924, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Postal  Super- 
vieors.  Poet  Office  Box  1924.  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $6,864.51.     E.   (9)  $86.74. 


A.  Philip    F.    Jehle,    300    National    Preea 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Smith  Kline  &  French  Laboratories.  1500 
Spring  Garden  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A.  Chas.  B.  Jennings,  1712  Eye  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Stock  Yards  Association,  1712 
Eye  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  (6)  $400. 


A.  Reuben  L.  Johnson. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Oper- 
ative  Union  of  America,  1575  Sherman  Street, 
Denver,  Colo.;  1012  14th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $3,913.73.     E.  (9)  $262.32. 


A.  Spencer  A.  Johnson,  1025  Vermont  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
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B.  National  Home  Furnishings  Association, 
1150  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  111. 
D.   (6i    $300. 

A.  Ned  Johnston.  1105  Barr  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  &  Milk  Industry  Foundation, 
1105  Barr  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Charlie  W.  Jones,  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Slg^l  Companies,  Inc.,  1010  Wll- 
shlre  Boulevara,.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

A.  George   BUss  Jones,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

B.  Alabama  Railroad  Association.  1002  First 
National   Bank   Building,   Montgomery,   Ala. 


A.  L.  Dan  Jones,  1110  Ring  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America,  1110  Ring  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 

E.   (9)    829.12. 


A.  Dr.  Oliver  H.  Jones,  1707  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 1707  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,812.     E.   (9)    $6,719. 

A.  Ardon  B.  Judd.  Jr.,   1100  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Dresser  Industries,  Inc.,  1100  Connecti- 
cut Avenue. 

A.  Francis  M.  Judge,  1615  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  USA. 


A.  Mrs.  Fritz  R.  Kahn,  9202  Ponce  Place, 
Fairfax,  Va. 

B,  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers, 700  N.  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

E.   (9)   $39. 

A.  Frank  M.  Karsten,  810  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Affiliated    Government    Organizations, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


A.  Gerald  M.  Katz,  1400  Mercantile  Trust 
Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 

B.  M.^ryl<ind  State  Fair  and  Agricultural 
Society.  Inc.,  Tlmonlum  State  Fair  Grounds, 
Tlmonlum,  Md. 

A.  Carleton  R.  Kear,  Jr.,  1625  Eve  Street 
NW.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Retired  Officers  Association,  1625  Eve 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $750, 

A.  Capt.  William  J.  Keating,  500  Folger 
Building,  725  15th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  Grain  and  Feed  Dealers  N.itlonal  Asso- 
ciation. 725  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $150. 

A.  Howard  B.  Keck,  1801  Avenue  of  the 
Stars,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

B.  The  Superior  Oil  Co.,  1801  Avenue  of 
the  Stars.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

E.  (9)   $300. 

A.    W.   M.   Keck,  Jr.   1801   Avenue  of  the 

Stars.   Suite    1110.  Los  Angeles,  Caltf. 
E.   (9i   $275. 

A.  Charles  C.  Keeble,  Box  2180,  Houston, 
Tex. 

B   Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co.  (A  Delaware 
CSorp)    Post   Office   Box   2180,   Houston.   Tex. 
E    (9)   $16,75. 


A.  Robert    H.    Kellen,    25    East    Chestnut 
Street.  Chicago,  111. 

B.  Mayonnaise  &  Salad  Dressings  Institute. 
25  E.  Chestnut  Street.  Chicago.  111. 


A.  Robert  H.  Kellen.  25  East  Chestnut 
Street,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  National  Preservers  Association,  25  East 
Chestnut  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

A  James  C.  Kelley,  1500  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Machine  Tool  Distributors  As- 
sociation, 1500  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Harold  V.  Kelly,  720  Hotel  Washington, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Unemployment  Benefit  Advisors.  Inc. 
D.  (6)  $1,000. 

This  sum  represents  the  outside  limits  of 
the  allOL-ation  of  the  registrant's  services 
that  have  any  conceivable  connection  with 
lobbying  as  the  term  has  been  Interpreted. 

A.  John  T.  Kelly,  1155— I5th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. 

A.  Fletcher,  Heald,  Rowell,  Kenehan  & 
Hildreth,  1225  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  400,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  FM  Broadcast- 
ers, 420  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  I.  L.  Kenen,  1341  G  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, 1341   G  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)    $19231. 

A.  Harold  L.  Kennedy,  420  Cafrltz  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Marathon  Oil  Co.,  Plndlay,  Ohio. 

E.  (9)  $110.20. 


A.  James  J.  Kennedy,  Jr.,  400  First  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks.  6300  River  Road,  Rose- 
mont.  111. 

D.    (6)    $4,119.98.     E.    (9)    $2,219.03. 


A.  Robert  F.  Kennon.  356  St.  Charles 
Street.  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

B.  Stroock  &  Stroock  &  Lavan,  61  Broad- 
way, New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (61  $2,000.     E.  (9)  $507.06. 

A.  Franklin  E.  Kepner,  The  Berwick  Bank 

Building.  Berwick,  Pa. 

B.  Associated  Railroads  of  Pennsylvania, 
Room  1022,  Transportation  Center,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa, 

A.  Thomas  P.  Kerester.  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  700,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Gulf  Oil  Corp..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
D.  (6)  $750.     E.  (91  $150. 

A.  J.  Don  Kerlln.  1108  Stuart  Road,  Hern- 
don,  Va. 

B.  Time,  Inc.,  Rockefeller  Center,  New 
York.  NY. 

D.  (6)  $425.     E.  (9)  $150. 

A.  Kenneth  L.  Kimble,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Aveniie,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)  $999.60.    E.  (9)  $5.58. 

A.  Mr.  Charles  L.  King.  Suite  600.  Munsey 
Building,  1329  E  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 


B.  Air  Line  Pilots  Association,  International. 

D.  (6)    $223. 

A.  Joseph    T.    King,    3600    M    Street    NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  General  Counsel  for  Associated  Equip- 
ment Distributors. 

E.  (9)    $785,82. 


A.  Mr.  William  S  Kingman,  Sheraton-Park 
Hotel,  Suite  1-320.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Continental  Telephone  Corp..  222  South 
Central.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

E.    (9)    $136.46. 


A.  John  M.  Kinnaird,   1616  P   Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American    Trucking    Association,    Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $1,000,  E.(9)  $1,253.69. 


A.  Kirkland,  Ellis  Hodson,  Chaffetz,  Masters 
&  Rowe,  1776  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC, 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  Inc., 
1133  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $120. 

A.  Herbert   C.   Kirsteln,   30   F  Street   NW,, 
Washington,  D,C. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $3,560.     E.   (9)    $223.20. 

A.  Ernest  A.  Kistler,  901  Hamilton  Street, 
Allentown,  Pa. 

B,  Pennsylvania   Power   &   Light   Co.,    901 
Hamilton  Street,  Allentown.  Pa. 

D.   (6)  $192.50.    E.  (9)  $179.48. 


A.  Ralph  W.  Kittle. 

B.  International  Paper  Co..  220  East  42d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Robert  E.  Kline.  Jr.,  1028  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Bowling  Proprietors"  Association  ol 
America,  Inc.,  West  Higgins  Road,  Hoffman 
Estates.  111. 

D.    (6)  $1,250.    E.  (9)  $75.13. 


A.  Mr.  Robert  M.   Koch,  1315  16th  Street 
NW,.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  1315 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $30.50. 


A.  Wm.    L.    Kohler,    1616    P    Street    NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Trucking   Associations,   Inc., 
1616  P   Street   NW,.   Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,200.     E.  (9)  $396,20. 


A.  Horace  R.  Kornegay,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc.,  1776  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Kenneth  S.  Kovack,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW,.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  United  Steel  workers  of  America,  1500 
Commonwealth  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.  (6)  $3,877,50.     E.  (9)  $733.50. 

A.  June  Kysllko  Kraeft,  2000  Florida 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

D.  (6)  $150. 

A.  Germalne  Krettek,  200  C  Street  BE., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Library  Association,  50  E. 
Huron  Street,  Chicago,  Hi. 

D.   (6)   $617.60. 


A.  Lloyd  R.  Kuhn,  1725  DeSales  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 
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B.  Aerospace  Industries  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  1725  DeSales  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $5,784.     E.  (9)  $1,503.28. 


A.  Labor  Bureau  of  Middle  West,  1155  15th 
S'reet  NW,.  Washington,  D.C;  11  South  La- 
Salle  Street,  Chicago,  HI. 


A.  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee, 100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)  $9,873.    E.  (9)  $9,484,35. 


A.  Laborers'  International  Union  of  North 
America,  AFL-CIO,  905  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $11,678.04. 


A.  Mr.  A.  M.  Lampley,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC, 

B.  United  Transportation  Union. 
E.   (9)   $150. 

A.  Ronald  A.  Lang,  330  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Synthetic  Organic  Chemical  Manufac- 
turers Association,  330  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York.  N.Y. 


A.  Asger  P.  Langlykke,  1913  Eye  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Society  for  Microbiology,  1913 
Eye  Street  NW,,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Albert  Lannon,  1341  G  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  International  Longhoremen's  &  Ware- 
housemen's Union.  150  Golden  Gate  Avenue, 
San  Francisco.  Calif. 

D,  (6)  $3,431.97.     E.  (9)  $574.76. 

A.  James  J.  LaPenta,  Jr.,  905  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Laborer's  International  Union  of  North 
America,  905  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

E.  (9)  $394,64. 


A.  Glenn  T.  Lashley.  1712  G  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  District  of  Columbia  Division,  American 
Automobile  Association.  1712  Q  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

A,  DlUard  B,  Lasseter,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1613  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,200.     E.  (9)  $525. 


A.  Donald  F.  Lavan ty,  1026  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Optometric  Association,  Inc., 
c/o  J.  C.  TumbUn,  O.D.,  Post  Office  Box  5147, 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 

D.  (6)  $230.     E.  (9)  $281. 


A.  George  H.  Lawrence,  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American    Gas    Association,    Inc.,    605 
Third   Avenue,   New   York,   N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $425.     E.    (9)    $110. 


A.  Robert  F.  Lederer,  835  Southern  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
Inc.,  835  Southern  Building,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)    $20.     E.    (9)    $267.84. 

A.  Charles  W.  Lee.  Congressional  Hotel. 

B.  Emergency  Oommlttee  for  Full  Funding 
of  Education  Programs,  300  New  Jersey  Ave- 
nue SE.,  Washington.  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $50. 

A.  Legislation  for  Animal  Welfare,  Inc., 
3045  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Robert  J,  Leigh.  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Nils  A.  Leimartson,  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC, 

B.  Railway  Progress  Institute,  1140  Con- 
necticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $10,999.98. 

A.  Donald  Lerch,  Jr.  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1522  K 
Street   NW.,   Suite   808,   Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Japan  Chemical  Fibres  Association,  3,3- 
Chrome,  Muromachl  Nlhonbashl,  Chuo-Ku, 
Tokyo,  Japan. 


A.  Donald  Lerch,  Jr.  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1522  K 
Strc-et  NW.,  Suite  808,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  As- 
sociation, 1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  Donald  Lerch,  Jr.  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1522  K 
Street   NW.,  Suite  808.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Shell  Chemical  Co.,  110  West  31st  Street, 
New  York,  NY. 

A.  Leva.  Hawes.  Symington,  Martin  &  Op- 
penheimer,  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Waterways  Operators. 
Inc.,  1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.    (6)    $13,392.50.     E.   (9)    $7.04. 

A.  Leva,  Hawes.  Symington,  Martin  &  Op- 
penheimer.  815  Connecticut  Avenue,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  Committee  of  Producers  of  Ferroalloys 
and  Related  Products. 

D.   (6)    $400.     E.   (9)    $10. 


A.  Morris  J.   Levin.  910   17th   Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC, 

B.  Arden  Publishing  Co.,  Tucson,  Ariz. 
D.   (6)    $2,500. 


A,  Morris  J.  Levin,  910  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
American  Railroads  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $1,250. 

A,  J.  Stanley  Lewis,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $2,812.50. 

A.  Herbert  Uebenson,  1225  19th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  No.  307.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Small  Business  Association, 
1225  19th  Street  NW.,  Suite  No.  307,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.    (6)    $4,500.     E.    (9)    $1,200. 

A.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 
D.   (6)    $4,884.81.     E.   (9)    $4,884.81. 

A.  Lester  W.  Llndow,  Association  of  Maxi- 
mum Service  Telecasters,  Inc.  1735  De  Sales 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Lester  W.  Llndow,  Association  of  Maxi- 
mum Service  Telecasters,  Inc.,  1735  De  Sales 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    l6l    $70.58. 

A.  Lindsay,  NahstoU,  Hart,  Duncan,  Dafoe 
&  Krause,  Ninth  Floor,  Loyalty  Building, 
Portland,  Oreg. 

B.  Master  Contracting  Stevedore  Associa- 
tion of  the  Pacific  Coast,  Inc.,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

A.  Lindsay,  Nahstoll,  Hart,  Duncan,  Dafoe 


&   Krause.    Ninth    Floor,    Lo5'alty    Building, 
Portland,  Orag. 

B.  National  Maritime  Compensation  Com- 
mittee, Ninth  noor.  Loyalty  Building,  Port- 
land, Oreg. 

A.  Charles  B.  Llpsen,  Active  Ballot  Club 
Department,  1775  K  Street  NW. 

B.  Retail  Clerks  International  Association, 
AFL-CIO,  1775  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.    (6)    55,499.90.     E.   (9)    $1,485,03. 

A.  Robert  G.  Lltschert,  1140  Connecticut 
Aveiiue  NW.,  Suite  1010,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies. 1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
1010,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $446.25.     E.   (9)    $204.72. 

A.  Livestock  Producers  Committee,  2000 
NBC  Building,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

B.  Livestock  Producers  Committee,  2000 
NBC  Building,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

D.  (61    $1,000,     E,   (9)    $3,255.18. 

A.  Paul  H  Long.  1025  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Suite    1014,   Washington,   D.C. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (New  Jersey),  30 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)    $28.88. 

A.  James  F,  Lovett.  100  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.,  3  Gateway 
Center,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.    (6)    $700.     E,   (9)    $200. 

A.  Harold  O.  Lovre,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc  , 
1616  P  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $2,400.     E.    (9)    $304.89. 

A.  Otto  Lowe,  Cape  Charles,  Va. 

B.  National  Canners  Association,  1133  20th 
Street  ffW,,  Washington.  DC. 

D.   (6)   $1,500. 

A.  Otto  Lowe.  Cai>e  Charles,  Va. 

B.  Norfolk  and  Western  Railway  Co.,  Roa- 
noke, Va, 

D.   (6)    $1,050, 

A.  Donald     C.     Lublck,     1800    One    M&T 

Building.  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

B.  Ill  Realty  Corp.,  Ill  Monument  Circle. 
Indianapolis.  Ind. 

D.   (6 1   $850. 

A.  George  A.  Lucas,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks.  6300  River  Road,  Rose- 
mont.  111, 

D.   (6)    $2,853.84. 


A.  S,!ilton  F.  Lunch,  2029  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers, 2029  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC, 

D.  (6)   $1,000. 

A.  Clarence  T.  Lundquist,  4822  Tllden 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC, 

B.  Menswear  Retailers  of  America,  R.  390, 
National  Press  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $400. 

A.  James  H.  Lynch,  400  First  Street  N'W., 
Washington.  D.C, 

B.  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees,  400  First  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.  (6)    $3,649.80.     E.    (9)    $3,481,31. 

A.  A,  LeRoy  E.  Lyon.  Jr.,  11th  and  L 
Building.  Sacramento.  Calif. 

B.  California  Railroad  Association,  llth 
and  L  Building.  Sacramento,  Calif. 

E,  (9)    $83  70. 
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A.  Breck  P.  McAllister,  25  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Ckjmmlttee  for  Flags  of  Neces- 
sity. 25  Broadway.  New  Tork.  N.Y. 

A  William   C.   McCamant,  1725  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  »300  or  less. 

A.  John  A.  McCart,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Government  Employes  Council,  AFL- 
CIO,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)    $2,660.95. 

A.  W  W.  McClanahan,  Jr.,  1000  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Coal  Policy  Conference,  Inc., 
1000  16ch  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   •437.50 

A.  McClure  &  Trotter,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Cities  Service  Co.,  60  Wall  Tower,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)   $54.38. 

A.  McClure  &  Trotter,  HOC  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Coca-Cola  Co..  Atlanta,  Ga. 

D.  (6)    $2,696.25      E.   (9)    $134.10. 

A.  McClure  &  Trotter,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue   NW.,   Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Corporate  Fiduciaries  of  Chicago, 
LaSalle  Street.  Chicago,  111. 

D     (6)    $6,250. 

A.  McClure  &  Trotter.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Gulf  Resoorces  &  Chemical  Corp..  2125 
Tenneco  Building.  Houston.  Tex. 

E.  (9)    $37.31. 

A.  McClure  &  Trotter.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,   Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Gulf  &  Western  Industries.  Inc.,  437 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y 

D.   (6)   $3,595.13.     E.   (9)   $177.54. 

A.  McClure  &  Trotter,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Mobil  Oil  Corp..  150  East  52d  Street, 
New  York.  NY. 

D.   (6)   $7,765.63.     E.   (9)   $186.44. 


A.  McClure    &    Trotter,    1100    Connecticut 
Avenue.  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Sllberberg  &  Co.,  50  Wall   Street,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)  $3,000.     E.  (9)  $4.89. 


A.  E.  L.  Mcculloch.  400  First  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood   of  Locomotive   Engineers, 
Engineers  Building,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

D.   (6)  $284.60.     E.  (9)  $81.50. 


A.  Albert  L.   McDermott.   777    14th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Hotel  &  Motel  Association.  221 
West  57th  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)  $125. 

A.  Joseph  J.  McDonald,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United   Steelworkers   of   America.    1500 
Commonwealth  Building.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

D.  (8)  $3377.50.     E.  (9)  $550. 

A.  Joseph  A.  McEIwaln,  40  East  Broadway. 
Butte,  MyEt. 

E.  (af$141.01. 

A.  Mrs.  Barbara  D.  McOarry,  20  E  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Parents  Committee  Inc..  20  E 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  J.  Raymond  McGlaughlin,  400  First 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
ESnployes,  12050  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

D.   (6)  $6,000. 


A.  Marshall  C.  McGrath,  Director,  Govern- 
ment Relations. 

B.  International  Paper  Co.,  220  East  42d 
Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)  $560.     E.  (9)  $213.36. 

A.  P.  Howard  McGulgan,  815  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federal  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  Federation 
of  Trades  and  Labor  Unions,  815  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $4,277.50.     E.  (9)  $288.35. 

A.  Peter  E.  McGulre,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  6300  River  Road,  Rose- 
mont,  111. 

D.   (6)    $2,492.34.     E.   (9)    $463.86. 


A.  Clifford    G.    Mclntlre.   425    13th    Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago.  111. 

D.   (6)    $1,250. 


A.  Clarence    M.    Mcintosh,    Jr.,    400    First 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Railway  Labor  E.xecutlves'  Association, 
400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,708.32. 


A.  William  F.  McKenna.  1200  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings  As- 
sociations. 1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $33. 


A.  Marvin  L.  McLaln,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza.  Chicago,  m. 

D.    (6)    $2,850.     E.   (9)    $49.23. 


A.  Mrs.    Teresa    D.    McLaughlin,    1707    H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Mortgage      Bankers      Association      of 
America,  1707  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $1,042.     E.    (9)    $1,326. 


A.  John   S.    McLees,    1615   H   Street   NW., 
WMhlngton.  DC. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  USA. 


A.  William   F.   McManus,  777   14th   Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  General  Electric  Co..  570  Lexington  Ave- 
nue, New  York.  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $800.     E.   (9)    $245.50. 


A.  C.  W.  McMillan,  801  East  17th  Avenue, 
Denver,  Colo. 

B.  American  National  Cattlemen  Associa- 
tion, 801  East  17th  Avenue,  Denver,  Colo. 

D.   (6)   $1,200. 


A.  Ralph  J.   McNalr.   1701    K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $481.25.     E.    (9)    $5.34. 


A.  Charles    R.    McNeill.    815    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  AssoclatloA,  90 
Park  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.    (6)  $2,000.  E.  (9)  $536.37. 

A.  McNutt,  Dudley  &  Eastwood,  910  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


B.  American  Dredging  Co.,  12  South  12tb 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  et  al. 
D.  (6)  $3,150.     E.  (9)  $661.94. 

A.  Shane  MacCarthy,  6223  River  Boad, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Printing  Industries  of  America,  6223 
River  Road,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $750.     E.  (9)  $1,125. 

A.  John  R.  MacKenzle,  1619  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Automobile  Manufacturers  Association, 
Inc.,  320  New  Center  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  H.  E.  Mahlman.  1026  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  c/o 
J.  C.  Tumblin,  O.D..  Post  Office  Box  5147, 
Knoxvllle,  Tenn. 

D.  (6)  $700.     E.  (9)  $43.06. 

A.  Robert  L.  Maler.  900  17th  Street  N.W., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Kaiser  Industries  Corp.,  900  17th  Street 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Andre  Malsonplerre.  666  11th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Mutual  Insurance  Alliance,  20 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

E.  (9)  $1045. 

A.  Carter  Manasco,  5932  Chesterbrook 
Road,  McLean,  Va. 

B.  National  Coal  Association,  Coal  Build- 
ing, 1130  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $7,825.     E.   (9)   $108.25. 

A.  Mike  Manatos,  1730  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Manufacturing 
Co..  301  East  Sixth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

E.  (9)  $260.03. 

A.  Manufacturing  Chemists  Association, 
Inc.,  1825  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D  C. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.     E.  (9)  $3,000. 

A.  John  V.  Maraney,  324  Hast  Capitol 
Street,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Star  Route  Mall  Carriers  Asso- 
ciation, 324  East  Capitol  Street,  Washington, 
D.C. 

E.  (9)   $1,500. 

A.  Mrs.  Olya  Margolin,  1346  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  1 
West  47th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)  $3,250.     E.  (9)  $207.14. 


A.  Rodney  W.  Markley,  Jr..  815  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn,  Mich. 
D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $53.65. 

A.  Winston  W.  Marsh.  1343  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Tire  Dealers  &  Retreaders  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,  1343  L  Street  NW.,  Washlngrton, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)  $180.     E.  (9)  $14. 


A.  Paull  Marshall,  300  New  Jersey  Avenue 
SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads 
American  Railroads  Building,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)   $126.11.     E.  (9)  $140.40. 

A.  James  J.  Marshall,  1725  Eye  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Citizens  Committee  for  Postal  Reform, 
Inc.,  1725  Eye  Street,  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $4999.40. 
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A.  Thomas  A.  Martin,  1625  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mid-Continent  Oil  &  Gas  Association, 
300  Tulsa  Building,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

D.   (6) $500.     E.  (9)  $100. 

A.  Maryland  State  Fair  &  Agricultural 
Society,  Inc.,  State  Fair  Tlmonlum  Fair 
Grounds,  Tlmonlum,  Md. 

A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka,  2021   L  Street  >rw.,- 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  on  Japanese  Textile  Imports. 
Inc.,  551  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka,  2021  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Japanese  American  Citizen  League,  1634 
Post  Street,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $200. 


A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka.  Masaoka -Ishlkawa 
And  Associates.  Inc.,  2021  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  West  Mexico  Vegetable  Distributors  As- 
sociation, Post  Office  Box  848,  Nogales,  Ariz. 

D.   (6)   $500. 

A.  Paul  J.  Mason,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $948.19.     E.   (9)    $102.76. 


A.  Walter  J.  Mason,  816  16th  Street  NW., 
Room  603,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Building  and  Construction  Trades  De- 
partment, AFL-CIO,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Room  603.  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $6,076.84.     E.   (9)    $1,463.52. 

A.  P.  H.  Mathews,  Suite  212.  300  New  Jer- 
sey Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
American  Railroads  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)   $602.33.     E.      (9)    $327.83. 


A.  Charles  D.  Matthews,  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies, 1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)   $662.60.     E.   (9)    $511.32. 

A.  Charles  E.  Mattlngly,  1608  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Legion,  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.   (6)   $3,612.     E.   (9)   $249.87. 

A.  C.  V.  &  R.  V.  Maudlin,  1111  E  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Georgia  Power  Co.,  270  Peachtree  Street. 
Atlanta,  C31a. 

A.  Arnold  Mayer,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher 
Workmen  of  North  America  (AFL-CIO) ,  2800 
North  Sheridan  Road,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)   $4,746.     E.   (9)   $690. 

A.  Mayonnaise  &  Salad  Dressings  Institute 
26  East  Chestnut  Street,  Chicago,  m. 

A.  George  O.  Mead,  128  C  Street  NE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  The  American  Society  of  Radiologic 
Technologists,  646  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chi- 
cago, m. 

D.   (6)   92,600.     E.   (9)   $624.92. 

A.  George  G.  Mead,  128  C  Street  NE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  The  National  Association  of  Theater 
Owners,  Inc.,  1601  Broadway.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.     E.  (9)  $1,427.37. 


A.  Medical-Surgical  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, 342  Madison  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Medical-Surgical   Manufacturers   Asso- 
ciation, 342  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $12,399.42.     E.    (9)    $3,113.01. 


A.  Mr.  Carl  J.  Megel,  1012  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Teachers.  AFL- 
CIO,  1012  14th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $12,100. 


A.  Mr.  Kenneth  A.  Melklejohn.  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organi2iatlons,  815  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)   $4,277.50. 

A.  R.  Otto  Meletzke,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $55.     E.  (9)  $.93. 


A.  Mr.  Ellis  E.  Meredith,  2000  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Apparel  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,  200  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $400.     E.  (9)  $360. 


A.  Lawrence  C.  Merthan.  Hill  &  Knowl- 
ton.  Inc..  1735  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

B.  Hill  &  Know)trn,  150  East  42d  Street, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $2,600.     E.  (9)  $200. 

A.  Metropolitan  Washington  Board  of 
Trade,  1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  George  F.  Meyer,  Jr.,  1626  Eye  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Retired  Officers  Association,  1625  Eye 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $812.50. 

A.  Midland  Cooperative  Dairy  Association, 
Shawano,  Wis. 

A.  Capt.  A.  Stanley  Miller,  1629  K  Street 
N.W.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Committee  for  Flags  of  Ne- 
cessity, 25  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  Miller  &  Chevalier,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1102  Ring 
Building.  18th  &  M  Sueets  N.W.,  Washington. 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $3,280. 

A.  Miller  &  Chevalier,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Co., 
120  Broadway.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)  $3,300.     E.   (9)   $3.74. 


A.  Miller  &  Chevalier,   1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Baltimore  Gas  and  Electric  Co.,  Gas  and 
Electric  Building.  Baltimore.  Md. 

D.   (6)  $300.     E.   (9)  $2.35. 


A.  Miller  &  Chevalier.   1700  PenoBylvanla 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Bank  of  New  York. 

D.  (6)  $526.     E.   (9)  $16.17. 

A.  Miller  &  Chevalier,   1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Bekins  Van  &  Storage  Co.,  1966  South 
Valley  Highway,  Denver,  Colo. 

D.   (6)   $4,000.     E.   (9)  $23.25. 


A.  Miller  &  Chevalier.  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  H.  E.  BuU  Trusts. 

D.   (6)  $10,000.     E.   (9)  $11.28. 

A.  Miller  &  Chevalier,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Central  Ohio  Co..  c/o  Porter.  Stanley, 
Treffinger  &  Piatt,  37  West  Broad  Street.  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

D.   (6)  $4,000.     E.   (9)  $6.50. 

A.  Miller  &  Chevalier,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Columbia  Gas  System  Service  Corp.,  120 
East  4l8t  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Miller  &  Chevalier,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  IfW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Eastern  Gas  and  Fuel  Associates,  2900 
Prudential  Tower,  Boston,  Mass. 

D.    (6)   $20,000.     E.    (9)   $40.26. 

A.  Miller  &  Chevalier.  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Federal  Cartridge  Corp.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

D.   (6)   $1,000. 


A.  Miller  &  Chevalier.  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 

B.  Estate  of  Roy  A  Hunt  (deceased). 
D.   (fl)   $7,500. 

A.  Miller  &  Chevalier,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Hercules  Inc..  910  Market  Street,  Wil- 
4iiington,  Del. 

D.   (6)    $400.     E.   (9)    $12.50. 

A.  Miller  &  Chevalier.  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Investors  Diversified  Serrtces,  Inc., 
Eighth  and  Marquette.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

D.   (6)    $10,000.     E.   (9)    $16.87. 

A.  Miller  &  Chevalier,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  Lovelace  Foundation  for  Medical 
Education  and  Research,  5200  Gibson  Boule- 
vard SE.,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

D.   (6)    $1,960.     E.   (9)    $3638. 

A.  Miller  &  Chevalier.  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC 

B.  Marshfleld  Clinic,  Marshaeld,  Wis. 
D.   (6)    $2,500.     E.   (9)    $15.20. 


A.  Miller  &  Chevalier.  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Henry  T.  Mudd,  523  West  Sixth  Street, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $5,000.     E.   (9)    $11.39. 

A.  Miller  &  Chevalier,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  James  H.  Orr,  75  Federal  Street,  Boston, 
Mass. 

D.   (6)    $5,000.     E.   (9)    $109.02. 

A.  Miller  &  Chevalier,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Waahingrton.  D.C. 

B.  Margaret  Bundy  Scott,  c/o  Walker, 
Wright,  Tyler  &  Ward,  631  Van  Nuys  Build- 
ing. 210  West  Seventh  Street,  Lob  Angeles, 
Calif. 

D.   (6)    $5,000.     E.   (9)    $33.06. 

A.  Miller  &  Chevalier,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Elbrldge  Stuart  Foundation,  6046  WU- 
ahlre  Boulevard,  Loa  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.  T6)   $15,000.     E.   (9)   $97.46. 

A.  Miller  &  Chevalier.  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Washington  Gas  Ught  Co..  1100  H  Streot 

NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $4,500. 
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A.  Miller  &   Chevalier,    1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenvie  NW.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Dr.  Norman  Zamcheck.  63  Kenwood  Ave- 
nue, Newton  Center,  Moss. 

D.  (6)  $5.C00.     E.  (9)  $11. 

A.  Dale  Miller,  377  Mayflower  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  Dallas,  Tex.,  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
D.  (6)  $1950. 


A.  Dale  Miller.  377  Mayflower  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

B.  GuU  Intracoastal  Canal  Association. 
2211  First  National  Life  Building,  Houston, 
Tex. 

D.  (6)  $2625. 

A.  Dale  Miller,  377  Mayflower  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

B.  Texas  Gulf  Sulphur  Co.,  Newgulf,  Tex., 
and  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $2250. 

A.  Edwin  Reid  Miller,  1815  Capitol  Avenue, 
Omaha,  Nebraska. 

B.  Nebraska  Railroads  Legislative  Commit- 
tee, 1815  Capitol  Avenue,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

D.  (6)  $4,999.98,     E.  (9)  $908.21. 


A.  Hermon  I.  Miller,  5118  Moorland  Lane, 
Bethesda,  Md. 

B.  National  Turkey  Federation,  Mount  Mor- 
ris, 111. 

A.  Joe  D.  Miller,  535  North  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago,  111. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  i6)   $875. 


A.    Joseph   L.   Miller.    1612   K   Street   NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Luman  G.  Miller,  912  Falling  Building, 
Portland,  Oreg. 

B.  Oregon  Railroad  Association,  912  Fall- 
ing Building,  Portland,  Oreg. 

E.  (9)  $221.88. 

A.  Robert  H.  Miller,  1000  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Tenneco  Inc..  Post  Office  Box  2511,  Hous- 
ton. Tex. 

E.  (9)  $62.30. 

A.  Joseph   A.   Millimet,    1838  Elm   Street, 
Manchester,  N.H. 

B.  New  England  Bankcard  Association,  Inc., 
Boston.  Mass. 

D.  (6)  $582.65.     E.  (9)  $32.65. 

A.  Clarence  Mitchell,  422  First  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  1790  Broadway.  New 
York.  N.Y. 


A.  Thomas  P.  Mitchell.  1735  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Georgia-Pacific  Corp.,  Post  Office  Box 
311.  Portland.  Oreg. 

E.  (9)  $245. 

A.  Mobile  Housing  Association  of  America, 
39  South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
E.  (9)  $453.29. 

A.  Willis  C.  Moffatt.  Post  Office  Box  829. 
Boise.  Idaho. 

B.  Standard   Oil   Co.  of  California,  et  al. 

A.  Joseph  E.  Moody.  918  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Bituminous  Coal  Operators  Association, 
918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Joseph  E.  Moody,  1000  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 


B.  National  Coal  Policy  Conference,  1000 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

A.  O.  William  Moody,  Jr.,  815  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Maritime  Trades  Department.  AFL-CIO, 
816  16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $1,500. 

A.  Carlos  Moore,  25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters, 
25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $6,249. 

A.  Albert  P.  Morano.  7  Mallard  Drive, 
Greenwich.  Conn. 

B.  Gerli  Co.,  Manchester.  Conn. 
D.   (6)   $1,500. 

A.  Jo  V.  Morgan,  Jr.,  815  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Anierlcan  Humane  Association,  Post  Of- 
fice Box  1266.  Denver  Colo. 

D.  (6)    $1,500. 

A.  Morgan,  Lewis  &  Bockius,  1140  Connect- 
icut Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 
195  Broadway.  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Robert  E.  Morln,  520  Investment  Build- 
ing NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Agents,  520  Investment  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E.  (9)    $3,857.02. 

A.  Morison,  Murphy.  Abrams  &  Haddock, 
1776  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  Sperry  &  Hutchinson  Co.,  330  Madi- 
son Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  James  G.  Morton,  1825  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Manufacturing  Chemists  Association, 
Inc.,  1825  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.   (6)    $2,500.     E.   (9)   Under  $50. 

A,  Motor  Commerce  Association,  Inc.,  4004 
Versailles  Road.  Lexington.  Kv. 
D.   (6)    $300.     E.   (9)    151.35. 

A.  James  T.  Mular.  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  6300  River  Road,  Rose- 
mont,  m. 

D.  (6)   $1,190.78. 

A.  John  J.  Murphy,  33  Wllelinor  Drive, 
Edgewater,  Md. 

B.  National  Customs  Service  Association. 

A.  William  E.  Murray.  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $185. 


A.  National  Associated  Businessmen,  1000 
Connecticut   Avenue,   Washington,   D.C. 
D.    (6)    $1,252.31.     E.    (9)    $1,049.21. 


A.  National  Association  of  Credit  Manage- 
ment, 44  East  23d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.    (6)    $65.     E.   (9)    $42.20. 


A.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies. 1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.    (6)    $67,564.34.     E.    (9)    $11,627.60. 

A.  National  Association  of  Pood  Chains, 
1725   Eye  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Food  Chains, 
1725  Eye  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)   $500. 

A.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States.  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $33,875.09.     E.    (9)    $37,959.89. 

A.  National  Association  of  Insurance 
Agents,  Inc..  96  Pulton  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  $11,870.59. 

A.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $764,360.05.    E.  (9)     $69,527.79. 

A.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Companies,  2511  E.  46th  Street.  Indi- 
anapolis, lud. 

A.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Sav- 
ings   Banks,    200    P.^rk    Avenue,    New    York, 

N.Y. 

D.   (6)  $2,290.43.    E.  (9)  $2,290.43. 

A.  National  Association  of  Postal  Super- 
visors. Post  Office  Box  1924,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)  $35,000.    E.  (9)  $20,438.91. 


A.  Kenneth  D.  Naden.  1129  20th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives. 1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)   $119.37. 

A.  Augustus  Nasmlth,  Pennsylvania  Sta- 
tion, Raymond  Plaza.  Newark,  N.J. 

B.  Associated  Railroads  of  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania  Station,  Raymond  Plaza, 
Newark.  N.J. 

A.  National  Agrlculttiral  Chomlcals  Asso- 
ciation, 1155  15th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)   $1,019.75.     E.   (9)   $1,019.75. 


A.  National  Association  of  Single  Taxpay- 
ers. 1010  Vermont  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (6)  $1,125.    E.  (9)  $297.10. 

A.  National  Association  of  Social  Workers, 
Inc.,  2  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.   (6)  $2,400.    E.  (9)  $3,600. 

A.   National  As.30ciation  of  Theatre  Own- 
ers,   Inc..    1501    Broadway.    New    York.    N.Y. 
D.   (6)  $7,125.    E.  (9)  $21,109.92. 

A.  National  Association  for  Uniformed 
Services,  956  North  Monroe  Street,  Arling- 
ton, Va. 

D.   (6)  $26,697.39.    E.  (9)  $6,370.58. 

A.  National  Audio-Visual  Association,  Inc.. 
3150  Spring  Street,  Fairfax,  Va. 
D.   (6)  $84,071.16.    E.  (9)  $7,681.45. 

A.    National    Automobile   Dealers   Associa- 
tion.  2000   K   Street   NW..   Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)  $2,016.60.    E.  (9)  $2,016.60. 

A.  National     Broiler    Council,     1155     15th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
D.   (6)  $500.    E. (9)  $500. 

A.  National  Canners  Association,  1133  20th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $539,320.47.     E.    (9)    $6,679.03. 

A.  National  Coal  Association.  Coal  Build- 
ing. M^ashington,  DC. 

A.  National  Coal  Policy  Conference.  Inc., 
1000  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)    $3,489.08. 
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A.  National  Committee  to  Abolish  HUAC/ 
HISC,  555  North  Western  Avenue.  Los  An- 
geles. Calif. 

D.   (6)  $1,537.47.    E.  (9)  $1,537.47. 

A.  The  National  Committee  for  the  Record- 
ing Arts,  10000  Santa  Monica  Boulevard,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $70,795.     E.   (9)    $39,703.97. 


A.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers.  700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago, 
111. 


A.  National    Cotton    Council    of    America, 
Post  Office  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
D.    (6)    $10,803.53.     E.   (9)    $10,803.53. 

A.  National   Council    of   Farmer   Coopera- 
tives. 1129  20th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
D.    (6)    $20,299.84.     E.    (9)    $30,377.76. 

A.  National  Council.  Junior  Order  United 
American  Mechanics,  3027  North  Broad 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A.  National  Council  of  Naval  Air  Stations 
Employee  Organizations,  239  Beach  Road, 
Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  National  Council  of  Technical  Service 
Industries,  888  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)  $554.34.    E.  (9)  $730.15. 


A.  National   Counsel   Associates,   421    New 
Jersev  Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Cenco   Instruments   Corp.,   2600   South 
Kostner  Avenue,  Chicago.  111. 

D.    (6)    $1,125.     E.    (9)    $273.94. 


A.  National  Counsel  Associates.  421  New 
Jersey  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  for  Study  Revenue  Bond 
Financing.  1000  Ring  Building.  Washington. 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $2,000.     E.    (9)    $225.46. 


A.  National  Cystic  Fibrosis  Research 
Foundation,  202  East  44th  Street,  New  York 
City. 

E.    (9)    $1,500. 


A.  National  Electrical  Contractors  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,  1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  National  Electrical  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, 155  East  44th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  National    Federation    of    Federal    Em- 
ployees, 1737  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.    (6)    $299,609.97.     E.    (9)    $12,976.21. 


A.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  Inc.,  920-922  Washington  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $16,496.46.     E.   (9)    $16,496.46. 


A.  National  Forest  Products  Association, 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW„  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,553.14.    E.  (9)  $3,882.01. 

A.  The  National  Grange.  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

E.  (9)    $9,941.67. 


A.  National  Home  Furnishings  Association, 
1150  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  111. 
E.   (9)    $397.50. 


A.  National  Independent  Dairies  Associa- 
tion,  1735  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
E.   (9)    $259.96. 

A.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings 
Associations,  1200  17th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.   (6)    $380,760.83.     E.   (9)    $859. 
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A.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  1315 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $1,486.40.     E.  $1,486.40. 


A.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
F  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6>    $7,404.08.     E.   (9)    $7,404.08. 


A.  National  Multiple  Sclerosis  Society,  257 
Park  Avenue  South,  New  York  City. 
■      E.   (9)    $938.73. 


A.    National    Patent    Council,    1225    19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $2,974. 


A.  National  Preservers  Association,  25  East 
Chestnut  Street,  Chicago,  m. 

A.  National  Realty  Trust.  60  Hickory  Drive, 
Waltham,  Mass. 
E.   (9)    $25. 


A.    National    Rehabilitation    Association, 
1522  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C 
D.   (6)    $11,140.03.     E.   (9)    $1,290.62. 

A.  National  Retail  Merchants  Association, 
100  West  31st  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.    National    Small    Business    Association, 
1225  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $5,000.     E.   (9)    $2,812.52. 

A.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers, 2029  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $12,500.     E.   (9)    $11,510. 


A.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation. 1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

E.   (9)    $1,309.22. 

A.  National  Tire  Dealers  &  Retreaders  As- 
sociation, Inc.,  1343  L  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

E.   (9)   $334.84. 

A.  National  Turkey  Federation,  Mount  Mor- 
ris, 111. 


A.  The  Nation-wide  Committee  on  Import- 
Export  Policy,  815  15th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.   (6)   $7,625.     E.   (9)    $7,716.04. 

A.  Alexander  W.  Neale,  Jr.,  1101  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Supervisors  of 
State  Banks,  1101  17th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.   (6)    $5,750.     E.   (9)    $97.60. 


A.  Alan   M.   Nedry.   888    17th   Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Southern    California    Edison    Co.,   Post 
Office  Box  351,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $2,500.     E.   (9)    $597.26. 


A.  Allen  Neece,  Jr.,  537  Washington  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Small  Business 
Investment  Companies,  537  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $300. 

A.  Samuel  E.  Neel,  1200  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1707  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Prances  E.  Neely,  245  Second  Street  NE., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion, 245  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,394. 

A.  George  R.  Nelson,  1300  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 


B.  International  Association  of  Machinists 
and  Aerosp«M;e  Workers,  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $2,500.     E.   (9)  $260.37. 

A.  Robert  B.  Neville,  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Restaurant  Association,  1155 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $2,687.50.     E.   (9)   $100. 

A.  Louis  H.  Nevins,  1300  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards,  155  E.  Superior  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $2,833.     E.   (9)   $63.25. 

A.  E.  J.  Newbould,  1130  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Clay  Pipe  Institute,  350  West 
Terra  Cotta  Avenue.  Crystal  Lake.  111. 

D.  (6)  $150.     E.  (9)  $9. 

A.  F.  Clayton  Nicholson,  Box  15.  Route  1, 
Henryville,  Pa. 

B.  Northern  Helex  Co..  2223  Dodge  Street, 
Omaha.  Nebr. 

D.  (6)  $2,350.     E.  (9)  $672.80. 

A.  Patrick  J.  Nilan.  817  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  United  Federation  of  Postal  Clerks, 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $6,71230.     E.   (9)   $715.88. 

A.  James  W.  Nisbet,  280  Union  Station 
Building,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  Western  Railroad  Association,  an  asso- 
ciation of  western  railroads,  224  Union  Sta- 
tion Building,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Stanley  D.  Noble,  29  North  Wacker 
Drive,  Chicago.  111. 

B.  Council  of  Profit  Sharing  Industries, 
29  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Robert  W.  Nolan,  1303  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Fleet  Reserve  Association.  1303  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  Charles  M.  Noone,  1225  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Small  Business 
Investment  Companies,  537  Washington 
BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.     E.  (9)  $924.68. 

A.  Robert  H.  North,  1105  Barr  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  &  Milk  Industry  Foundation, 
1105  Barr  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Ira  H.  Nunn,  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Restaurant  Association,  1155 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $3,375.     E.  (9)  $250. 

A.  Seward  P.  Nyman,  20  Chevy  Chase  Circle, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Podiatry  Association,  20  Chevy 
Chase  Circle,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $650. 

A.  Frank  J.  O'Brien,  4880  MacArthur  Boule- 
vard NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Union  of  District  50, 
UMWA,  4880  MacArthur  Boulevard  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $3,360. 

A.  Raymond  D.  O'Connell.  400  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association. 
Inc.,  1634  Eye  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $6,000.     E.  (9)  $534.68. 
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A.  Ricliard  T.  O'ConneU,  1129  20th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Ccxincll  of  Parmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,422.92.     E.  (9)  $48.22. 

A.  O'Connor,  Green,  Thomas,  Walters  & 
Kelly,  1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  American  Transit  Association,  816  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2;350.     E.  (9)  $116.60. 

A.  O'Connor,  Green,  Thomas,  Walters  & 
Kelly,  1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Investors  Diversified  Services,  Inc.,  In- 
vestors Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

D.  (6)  $3300.     E.  (9)  $600. 

A.  O'Connor,  Green,  Thomas,  Walters  & 
Kelly,  1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Upper  Mississippi  Towing  Co.,  7703  Nor- 
mandale  Boad,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

D.    (6)  $2,600.    E.  (9)  $135. 


A.  John   B.   O'Day,    CLU,    11    East   Adams 
Street,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  Insurance       Economics       Society       of 
America,  11  East  Adams  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)  $40,592.93. 

A.  John  A.  O'DonneU,  1616  P  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,200. 


A.  John    A.    O'DonneU,    1001    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  PhUlppine  Sugar  Institute,  Post  Office 
Box  978.  Manila,  Philippines. 

D.   (6)  $600.     E.   (9)  $250. 


A.  Jane  O'Qrady,   1000  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Committee  for  Community  Affairs,  1000 
Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $1,449.43.    E.  (9)  $63.80. 

A.  Richard    C.    O'Hare,    1120    Investment 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Harness  Tracks  of  America,  333  North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  ni. 


A.  The  Ohio  Railroad  Association,  16  East 
Broad  Street.  Columbus,  Ohio. 
E.   (9)  $1,927.95. 


A.  Mr.  Alvln  E.  Oliver,  600  Polger  Building, 
725  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Grain  and  Peed  Dealers  National  As- 
sociation, 500  Folger  Building,  726  15th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Edward  W.  Oliver,  5025  Wisconsin 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AFL-CIO, 
6025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  Robert  Oliver,  400  Plrst  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.O. 

B.  The  Sperry  and  Hutchinson  Co.,  330 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Michael  S.  Olson,  Post  Office  Box  2056, 
Raleigh.  N.C. 

B.  Carollnas  Association  of  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Agents,  Inc.,  Post  Office  Box  2056,  Ra- 
leigh, N.C. 

E.   (9)   $180. 


A.  Samuel  Omasta,  1315  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute.  Inc.,  1315 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.   (9)    $14.75. 


.A.  Raymond  B.  Ondov,  105  East  Oakland 
Avenue,  Austin,  Minn. 
B.  The  Hormel  Poundatlon,  Austin,  Minn. 

D.  (6)  $12,680.     E.  (9)  $1,691.64. 

A.  ill  Realty  Corp..  620  Guaranty  Building. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

E.  (9)  $2,550. 

A.  Charles  T.  O'Neill,  Jr.,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  90 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  $246.51. 


A.  Jerry  H.  Opack,  1211  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  925  South  Ho- 
man  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Kermit  Overby,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Washlng- 
t.  n,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $185. 

A.  Walter  Page,  Box  128,  Cazenovla,  N.Y. 

A.  Norman  Paige,  1132  Pennsylvania  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Distilled  Spirits  Institute.  1132  Pennsyl- 
vania Building,  Washington,  DC. 


A.  J.  Don  Parel,  300  New  Jersey  Avenue 
SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
American  Railroads  Building,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  {&)  $362.16.     E.  (9)  $38. 


A.  Judith  E.  Park,  1909  Que  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retired  Civil 
Employees,  1909  Que  Street  NW.,  Wa^ihing- 
ton.  DC. 

D.    (6)    $2,548.97.     E.    (9)    $181.19. 


A.  Geo.    P.    Parrlsh,    Post    Office    Box    7, 
Charleston,  W.  Va. 

B.  West     Virginia     Railroad     Association, 
Post  Office  Box  7,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

D.    (6)    $6,000.     E.   (9)    $301.95. 


A.  Parsons,  Tennent  &  Zeldman,  1025  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Council  of  Housing  Producers,  1901 
Avenue  of  the  Stars,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

E.   (9)    $36.54. 

A.  Parsons,  Tennent  &  Zeldman,  1025  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Franchise  Association,  1 
East   Wacker   Drive,   Chicago,   111. 

A.  Robert  D.  Partridge,  2000  Florida  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (&)   $141.80. 


A.  Patton.  Blow,  Verlll,  Brand  &  Hoggs, 
1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Boating  Industry  Association,  333  North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Hi. 

D.   (6)   Under  $500. 

A.  Patton,  Blow,  Verrill.  Brand  &  Boggs, 
Suite  710,  1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  Donaldson,  Lufkln  &  Jenrette,  Inc.,  140 
Broadway,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   Less  than  $500. 

A.  Patton,  Blow,  Verrill,  Brand  &  Boggs, 
1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Geothermal  Resources  International, 
Inc..  1705  Chester  Avenue,  Bakersfleld   Calif. 

D.   (6)   Under  $500. 


A.  Patton,   Blow.   Verrill.  Brand  &   Boggg, 
1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  New  Process  Co.,   Warren,  Pa. 
D.   (6)   $1,000. 

A.  Patton,   Blow,   Verrill,   Brand  &   Boggs, 
1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Reader's  Digest   Association,  Inc., 
Pleasantvllle,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $1,000. 


A.  Paul,  Weiss,  Goldberg,  Rlfklnd,  Whar- 
ton &  Garrison,  345  Park  Avenue.  New  York, 
N.Y. 

B.  Computer  Lessors  Association,  Inc.,  One 
Chase  Manhattan  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Paul,  Weiss,  Goldberg,  Rlfklnd,  Whar- 
ton &  Garrison,  1775  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  The  Denver  Post,  Inc.,  650  15th  Street, 
Denver,  Colo. 

E.   (9)    $88.82. 

A.  Paul,  Weiss,  Goldberg.  Rlfklnd,  Whar- 
ton  &  Garrison,  345  Park  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

B.  GATX-Armco-Boothe,  One  Maritime 
Plaza,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.  (6)   $7,300. 

A.  Mr.  Lynn  C.  Paulson,  1735  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Independent  Dairies  Associa- 
tion, 1735  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)    $707.94. 

A.  Peabody,  Rlvlln,  Kelly,  Cladouhos  & 
Lambert,  1730  M  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

B.  Mass  Retailing  Institute,  570  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)  $500.    E.  (9)  $26. 


A.  PennzoU   United, 
Tower,  Houston,  Tex. 
E.    (9)    2,991.34. 


Inc..   900   Southwest 


A.  Mr.  D.  V.  Pensabene.  Suite  1204,  1700 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.,  of  California,  Suite 
1204,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $50.     E.   (9)    $25. 

A.  J.  Carter  Perkins,  1700  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Shell  Oil  Co.,  50  West  60th  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

A.  A.  J.  Pessel,   1001   Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)  $750.    E.  (9)  $245. 

A.  A.  Harrold  Peterson,  715  Cargill  Build- 
ing. Minneapolis,  Minn. 

B.  National  R.E.A.  Telephone  Association, 
715  Cargill  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

D.    (6)    $2,500.     E.    (9)    $1,222.51. 

A.  Georgette  Kelley  Peterson,  520!^  G 
Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Peace  In  Africa,  240  Dewey  Street,  Buf- 
falo, N.Y. 

D.   (6)  $1,000.     (9)  $195. 

A.  Michael  Petresky,  400  First  Street, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employes,  12050  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

A.  Walter  T.  Phalr.  900  17th  Street  NW  . 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Corporation,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $325.     (9)  $260. 


A.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, 1165  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
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A.  John  P.  Phllbln,  1100  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mobil   Oil   Corp.,    150   East  42d   Street, 

New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)  $1,126.     (9)  $172.25. 

A.  Plerson,  Ball  &  Dowd,  1000  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  for  Study  of  Revenue  Bond 
Financing,  1000  Ring  Building,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)   $3,333.33.      (9)   $395.82. 


A.  Albert  Pike,  277  Park  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Bruce  Pike,  400  First  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, p.c. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  6300  River  Road,  Rose- 
mont.  111. 

D.   (6)  $2,666. 


A.  James  P.  Plnkney,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking   Associations,   Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $1,000.     (9)  $129.29. 


A.  James  H.  Pipkin,  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Texaco  Inc.,   135  East  42d  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)  $700.      (9)  $1,460. 


A.  Plains  Cotton  Growers,  Inc.,  1720  Ave- 
nue M,  Lubbock,  Tex.,  Cotton  Ginner  As- 
sociation. 

D.    (6)    $92,486.66.     E.    (9)    $1,350. 


A.  J.  Francis  Pohlhaus,  422  First  Street 
SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People,  1790  Broadway,  New  York, 
N.Y. 


A.  Fredrick  T.  Poole,  425  13th  Street,  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American    Farm    Bureau    Federation, 
1000  Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,   Chicago,  Dl. 

D.  (6)  $418. 

A.  Robert  R.  Poston,  908  Colorado  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National   Association   of    Mutual   Sav- 
ings Banlts,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $900.     E.    (9)    $256.47. 


A.  George  G.  Potts,  15  E.  Cliff  Street,  Alex- 
andria, Va. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Agents,  S20  Investment  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $660. 


A.  Ramsay  D.  Potts,  Shaw,  Plttman,  Potts, 
Trowbridge  &  Madden,  910  17th  Street,  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute,  1775  K 
Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $2,250.     E.    (9)    $31.05. 


A.  William  J.  Potts,  Jr.,  1730  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  on  Broadcasting  Standards, 
Inc.,  1741  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 


A.  William  I.  Powell,  1110  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America,  1110  Ring  Building,  Washington, 
D.C. 

E.  (9)  $13.60. 


A.    Carlton    H.    Power,    1918    N.    Parkway, 
Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


B.   National   Cotton    Council   of   America, 
Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
D.  (6)  $540. 

A.  wmiam  C.  Prather,  221  No.  LaSalle, 
Street,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  United  States  Savings  and  Loan  League, 
221  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $475.     E.   (9)    $112. 

A.  William  H.  Press,  Metropolitan  Wash- 
ington Board  of  Trade,  1129  20th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $9,600. 

A.  Forrest  J.  Prettyman,  730  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  Registered  Bank  Holding 
Companies,  730  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (6)  $218.75.     E.  (9)  $1.50. 


A.  Mrs.  Pearl  B.  Price,  406  Mayrant  Drive, 
Dallas,  Tex. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers. 

A.  Jerry  C.  Pritchett,  2011  Eye  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mechanical  Contractors  Association  of 
America,  2  Pennsylvania  Plaza,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

D.   (6)  $414.40.     E.  (9)  $414.40. 

A.  Earle  W.  Putnam,  5025  Wisconsin  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  APL-CIO, 
5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 


A.  Joseph    E.    Quln,    1616    H    Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The    National    Grange,    1616    H    Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $816.67. 

A.  William  A.  Qulnlan,  Route  1,  Box  199, 
Annapolis,  Md. 

B.  Associated  Retail  Bakers  of  America,  735 
W.  Sheridan  Road,  Chicago,  ni. 

D.   (6)  $875.08.     E.  (9)  $331£3. 


A.  WilUam  A.  Qulnlan,  Route  1,  Box  199, 
Annapolis,  Md. 

B.  Private  Truck  Council  of  America,  Inc., 
1317  F  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $27.38.     E.  (9)  $10.40. 

A.  Earl  G.  Quinn,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  & 
Ste£imshlp  Clerks,  6300  River  Boad,  Rose- 
mont.  111. 

D.    (6)  $1,507.50. 

A.  Luke  C.  Qulnn,  Jr.,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Cancer  Society,  New  York 
Clty,et  al. 

D.   (6)  $10,749.98.     E.  (9)  $10,449.06. 

A.  Thomas  H.  Qulnn,  1750  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  for  Study  of  Revenue  Bond 
Financing,  1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.   (6)    $2,014.17.     E.   (9)    $200.84. 

A.  James  H.  Rademacher.  100  Indiana  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $3,876. 

A.  Alex  Radin,  2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association, 
2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.O. 

D.  (6)  $204.84. 


A.  Edward  P.  Ragland,  6917  Marbury  Road, 
Bethesda,  Md. 

B.  The    Tobacco    Institute,    Inc.,    1776    K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Alan  T.  Rains,  777  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Asso- 
ciation, 777  14th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association, 
400  First  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Railway  Progress  Institute,   1140  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $220.     E.  (9)  $220. 

A.  Wmiam  A.  Raleigh,  Jr..  1000  16th  Street 
NW.,  Wastilngton,  D.C. 

B.  National  Coal  Policy  Conference,  Inc., 
1000  16th  Street  NW.,  Washingtcu,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $4,988. 

A.  Carl  R.  Ramsey.  239  Beach  Road,  Ala- 
meda, Calif. 

B.  National  Cour.cil  of  Naval  Air  Stations 
Employee  Organizations,  239  Beach  Road, 
Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  Louis  J.  Rancourt,  400  Plrst  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  6300  River  Road,  Roee- 
mont,  HI. 

D.  (6)   $775.39. 

A.  Sydney  C.  Reagan,  6815  Prestonshlre, 
Dallas,  Tex. 

B.  Southwestern  Peanut  Shellers  Associa- 
tion, 6815  Prestonshlre,  Dallas,  Tex. 

D.   (6)    8150. 


A.  Realty    Committee    on    Taxation,    299 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.  (6)  $82,500.     E.  (9)  $75,040.38. 


A.  Recreational  Vehicle  Institute  Inc.,  2720 
Des  Plalnes  Avenue,  Des  Plalnes,  111. 
E.  (9)  $6,562.24. 

A.  John  T.  Reggitts,  Jr.,  Public  Relation* 
Oonsultant  Soclo-Economlc  Research-Soclo- 
Polltlco  Research,  95  Boonton  Avenue,  Rural 
Delivery  No.  2,  Boonton,  N.J. 


A.  W.  W.  Renfroe,   101   East  High  Street, 
Lexington,  Ky. 

B.  Kentucky  REiiLroad  Association. 

A.  Ronald  E.  Resh,  1300  Wyatt  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Wyatt  &  Saltzsteln,  1300  Wyatt  Build- 
ing, Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1250. 


A.   Retired  Officers  Association,    1625  Eye 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $3,562.50. 

A.  Retirement  Federation  of  Ci\11  Service 
Employees  of  the  U.S.  Government,  Warner 
Building,  13th  &  E  Streets  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.       , 

D.  (6)  $3,127.     E.  (9)  $9,261.46. 

A.  John  A.  Reusing,  1707  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1707  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,396.     E.  (9)  $3,063. 


A.  William  L.  Reynolds.  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings  Ab- 
Boclatlons,  1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Waahlng- 
ton, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $26.  ^ 
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A.  Tberon  J.  Rice,  Continental  Oil  Co., 
1130  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Continental  Oil  Co.,  30  Rockefeller 
Plaza.  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  James  W.  Richards,  1000  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  SUndard  Oil  Company  (Indiana),  910 
South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)   $1,284.02.     E.  (9)  $17.40. 

A.  Richard  N.  Rlgby,  Jr.,  1900  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Oceanography  Association, 
1900  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $400.     E.  (9)  $89.25. 

A.  John  Riley,  1625  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $628.12.     E.  (9)  $37.74. 


A.  William  Neale  Roach,  1616  P  Street  NW, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American   Trucking  Associations,   Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (61  $1,200. 


A.  Paul  H.  Robbins,   2029   K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National    Society   of   Professional   En- 
gineers, 2029  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Stephen  Philip  Robin,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Kozal     Club,    3-16,    Nlhonbashl-Kaya- 
bacho,  Chuo-ku,  Tokyo,  Japan. 


A.  Charles  A.  Robinson,  Jr.,  2000  Florida 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperation  As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.  (6)  $185. 

A.  James  A.  Rock,  425  13th  Street,  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  1000 
Merchants  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago.  111. 

D.  (6)  $178. 

A.  Donald  L.  Rogers,  730  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Association  of  Registered  Bank,  Holding 
Companies.  1730  15th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $562.50. 


A.  Mr.  C.  Richard  Rogers,  1600  Rhode  Is- 
land Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America, 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  Prank  W.  Rogers,  1700  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Western  Oil  and  Gas  Association,  609 
South  Grand  Avenue.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $750. 

A.  Walter  E.  Rogers,  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association  of 
America,  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Nathaniel  H.  Rogg,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,875.     E.  (9)  $120.73. 

A.  William  E.  RoUow.  Esq..  815  15th  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Capital  Area  Council  of  Sport- 
men.  815  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  WiUiam  E.  Rollow,  Esq..  815  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Skeet  Shooting  Associa- 
tion. 

A.  Michael  J.  Romlg,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue   NW.,   Washington,   D.C. 

B.  American  Insurance  Association,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.     E.  (9)  $250. 

A.  Michael  P.  Roudnev,  1825  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Del  Monte  Corp.,  215  Fremont  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $50. 

A.  Robert  J.  Routler,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Life  Convention,  211  East 
Chicago  Avenue.  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Royall,  Koegel  &  Wells.  1730  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  Morris  and  Gwendolyn  Cafrltz 
Foundation,  1825  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $17,600.     E.  (9)  $880. 

A.  John  Forney  Rudy,  902  Ring  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron, 
Ohio. 


A.  Albert  R.  Russell,  Post  Office  Box  12285. 
Memphis.  Tenn. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America. 
Post  Office  Box  12285.  Memphis.  Tenn. 

D.    (6 1    $937.50.     E.    (9)    $158.33. 

A.  Joseph  C.  Russo.  Jr.,  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue    NW.,   Washington.   D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies. 1140  Connetcicut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.   (6)  $110.     E.  (9)  $14.85. 

A.  J.  T.  Rutherford,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,200.     E.  (9)  $954.66. 

A.  Mrs.  Edward  F.  Ryan,  110  Bridge  Street. 
Manchester,  Mass. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers, 700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

E.  (9)  $483.45. 

A.  William  H.  Ryan,  Machinists  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Machinists 
&  Aerospace  Workers,  Machinists  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)   $2,137.50.     E.   (9)   $480. 


A.  Francis  J.  Ryley,  519  Title  &  Trust 
Building,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Company  of  California, 
Sfin  FYanclsco  et  al. 

A.  Carl  K.  Sadler,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees,  400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C. 

D.   (6)    $4,323.20.     E.   (9»    $7,956.04. 

A.  Robert  A.  Saltzsteln,  1300  Wyatt  Build- 
ing, Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Business  Press  Inc.,  205  E. 
42nd  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $8,750.     E.    (9)    $2,309.22. 

A.  Eric  P.  Schellln,  1225  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Patent  Council,  1225  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $750.     E.  (9)  $328.27. 


A.  Jacques  T.  Schlenger.  Esquire,  1400  Mer- 
cantile Trust  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 

B.  Maryland  State  Fair  and  Agricultural 
Society,  Inc.,  Tlmonlum  State  Pair  Grounds, 
Timonium,  Md. 


A.  Edwin  R.  Schneider,  Jr.,  Esquire.  1522  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mail  Advertisers  Educational  Committee 
of  the  Major  Mailers  and  Producers  of  the 
Mall  Advertising,  Service  Association  Inter- 
national, Inc.,  425  Thirteenth  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  C.  Herschel  Schooiey,  815  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Independent  Bankers  Association  of 
America,  Sauk  Centre,  Minn. 

D.  (6)   $4,250.  E.   (9)    $2,669.38. 

A.  HllUard  Schulberg,  1900  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Washington,  D.C.  Retail  Liquor  Dealers 
Association,  Inc.,  1900  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

E.  (9)   $75.50. 


A.  John    W.    Scott,    1616    H    Street    NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The    National    Grange,    1616    H    Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $5,000. 


A.  Margaret  Bundy  Scott  c/o  Walker, 
Wright,  Tyler  &  Ward,  650  South  Grand,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

E.  (9)  $5,033.06. 


A.  Scrlbner,  Hall,  Casey,  Thornburg  & 
Thompson,  1200  18th  Street  NW,.  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

B.  Provident  Life  &  Accident  Insurance 
Co.,  Chattanooga.  Tenn. 

D.  (6)  $7,500. 


A.  Scrlbner,  Hall,  Casey,  Thornburg  & 
Thompson,  1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton D.C. 

B.  Realty  Committee  on  Taxation,  299 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Scrlbner,  Hall,  Casey,  Thornburg  & 
Thompson,  1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  Transamerlca  Corp..  701  Montgomery 
Street.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.  (6)   $900. 

A.  Durward  Seals,  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Asso- 
ciation. 777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 


A.  Hollls  M.   Seavey,   1771    N   Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National    Association   of    Broadcasters, 
1771  N  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Stanton   P.   Sender,    1211    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  925  South  Homan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  W.  O.  Senter,  1725  DeSales  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Gas   Supply   Committee,    1726   DeSales 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Leo  Seybold,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,125.     E.   (9)   $249.44. 

A.  Robert  R.  Shaefer,  doing  business  as, 
Leisure  Time  Specialists,  1400  South  Joyce 
Street,  Arlington,  Va. 

A.  Robert  L.  Shafer,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
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B.  Chas.  Pflzer  &  Co.,  Inc.,  236  East  42d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.   (6)   $750.     E.   (9)    $300. 

A.  Joseph  H.  Sharlltt,  1522  K  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mail  Advertisers  Educational  Committee 
of  the  Major  MaileiB  and  Producers  of  the 
Mall  Advertising  Service  Association  Inter- 
national. Inc.,  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Washing-  , 
ton,  D.C. 

A.  Sharon,  Pierson  &  Semmee,  1064  31st 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Anchor  Corp.  et  al. 
D.   (6)   $1,500. 

A.  Sharon,  Pierson  &  Semmes,  1054  31st 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Rubber  Manufacturers  Association,  444 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $9,438. 

A.  Arnold  P.  Shaw,  603  D  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Committee  for  the  Record- 
ing Arts,  9300  Wllshlre  Boulevard,  Beverly 
Hills,  Calif. 

D.  (6)   $2,600. 

A.  Kenneth  D.  Shaw,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  6300  River  Road,  Roee- 
mont,  m. 

D.  (6)  $750. 


A.  Shaw,   Plttman,   Potts,   Trowbridge   & 
Madden,  Barr  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Doubleday  &  Co.,  Inc.,  277  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  John  J.  Sheehan,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  1500 
Commonwealth  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.  (6)  $5,212.60      E.  (9)  $1,580.48 

A.  Ira  Shesser,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A.  Max  Shine,  1126  16th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ing, D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Technical  Engi- 
neers, 1126  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $992.60.     E.  (9)  $20. 


A.  Shipley,  Akerman  Pickett  Stein  &  Kaps. 
1108  National  Press  Building,  Washington, 
D.C. 

B.  Independent  Broker  Dealers'  Trade  As- 
sociation, 472  Bridge  Street,  Springfield, 
Mass. 

E.  (9)  $390. 

A.  Charles  B.  Shuman,  Merchandise  Mart 
Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  $1,000. 


A.  Sldley  &  Austin.  1625  Eye  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American    Insurance    Association,    85 
John  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $200. 

A.  Sldley  &  Atistln,   1625  Eye  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Associated  Third  Class  Mall  Users,  Inc., 
1725  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  200. 


A.  Sldley  &  Austin,  1625  E:('e  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 


B.  Electronic  Industries  Association,  Con- 
sumer Products  Division,  2001  Eye  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $200. 

A.  David  Silver,  1776  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute,  1775  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (8)   $60. 

A.  Sliver  Users  Association,  1625  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $7,566.S0.     E.   (9)    $5,008.70. 

A.  Single  Persons  Tax  Reform  and  War 
Singles,  1692A  Green  Street,  San  Francisco. 
Calif. 

D.  (6)    $3.41.     E.   (9)    $245.79. 

A.  Marcus  W.  Slsk,  Jr..  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Marcus  W.  Slsk,  Jr.,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton,  1260 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Six  Agency  Committee,  909  South 
Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

E.  (9)   $3,000. 

A.  Carstens  Slack,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Phillips  Petroleum  Co.,  BartlesvlUe, 
Okla. 

A.  Stephen  Sllpher,  812  Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  United  States  Savings  and  Loan  League, 
221  North  LaSalle  Street.  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)    $3,750.     E.   (9)    $8.40. 

A.  Donald  E.  Smiley,  Suite  1008,  1025  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B,  Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co.  (a  Delaware 
Corp.),  Post  Office  Box  2180,  Houston,  Tex. 

E.  (9)    $478.59. 


A.  T.    W.    Smiley,    135    East    Uth    Place. 
Chicago.  111. 

B.  Illinois  Railroad  Association,   135  East 
11th  Place,  Chicago,  111. 

E.    (9)   $2,374.56. 


A.  Gordon  L.  Smith,  1145  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Edward  Gottlieb  &  Associates,  Ltd.,  486 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

E.   (9)   $146.56. 


A.  Mrs.    Irvln   A.   Smith.   418   East   Rosser 
Avenue,  Box  938,  Bismarck,  N.  Dak. 

B.  North  Dakota  Railway  Lines. 
E.  (9)  $8.50. 

A.  Wallace  M.  Smith,  426  13th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Unsubsldized  Lines,  1054  Slst 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $1,500.     E.  (9)   $93.25. 


A.  Robert  William  Smith,  816  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn,  Mich. 
D.   (6)  $660.     E.  (9)  $136. 

A.  Wallace  M.  Smith,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Companies,  2611  East  46th  Street,  In- 
dianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  Wayne  H.  Smithey,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn,  Mich. 
D.   (6)  $2,100.     E.  (9)  $958.80. 


A.  Lyle  O.  Snader,  300  New  Jersey  Avenue 
BE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
American  Railroads  Building.  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)   $419.37.     E.  (9)  $284. 


A.  Prank  B.  Snodgrase,  1726  M  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Burley  and  Dark  Leaf  Tobacco  Export 
Association,  Inc.,  Poet  Office  Box  860,  Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 

D.   (6)   $487.60. 

A.  Edward  P.  Snyder,  246  Second  Street 
NE.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation, 246  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)  $1,659. 

A.  Society  for  Animal  ProtectlTe  Legisla- 
tion, Poet  Office  Box  3710,  Georgetown  Sta- 
tion, Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $11,669.36.     E.  (9)  $6,362.65. 

A.  Carl  A.  Soderblom,  One  East  First  Street, 
Reno,  Nev. 

B.  Nevada  Railroad  Association,  One  East 
First  Street.  Reno,  Nev. 

D.   (6)  $125.     E.  (9)   $476.01. 


A.  J.  Taylor  Soop,  400  First  Street   NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International     Brotherhood     Electrical 
Workers,  330  South  Wells  Street,  Chicago.  111. 

D.  (6)   $1,999.80. 

A.  William  W.  Spear,  1000  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Standard  OH  Co.   (Indiana),  910  South 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)   $1,100.40.     E.   (9)   $3.78. 


A.  Frank   J.    Specht,    1726   DeSales   Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Schenley  Industries,  Inc.,  1290  Avenue 
of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Mr.  John  F.  Speer,  Jr.,  1105  Barr  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  &  Milk  Industry  Founda- 
tion, 1105  Barr  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Nicholas  J.  Splezlo,  1707  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1707  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)   $338.     E.   (9)   $2,649. 

A.  Joseph  L.  Spllman,  Jr.,  1625  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mid-Continent  Oil  &  Gas  Association. 
300  Tulsa  Building,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

D.  (6)  $500.    E.  (9)  $110. 

A.  Louis  P.  Spitz.  1828  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Association  of  Motor  Vehicle 
Administrators,  1828  L  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Lynn  Stalbaum,  1026  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Associated  Dairymen,  Inc..  Washington. 
DC. 

D. (6)  $450. 

A.  Allan  J.  Stanton,  405  Ltihrs  Building, 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 

B.  Southern  Pacific  Transportation  Co., 
65  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Oallf.,  et  al., 

D.  (6)   $100.    E.  (9)   $16, 


A.  Melvin  L.  Stark,  American  Insurance 
Association,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 
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B.   American   Insurance   Association,   1025 
Ckjnnectlcut  Avenue  NW.,  Washln^on,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $3,000.      E.  (9)  $350. 


A.  Stelnh.art.  Goldberg,  Felgenbaum  & 
Ladar,  Crocker  Plaza,  Montgomery  at  Post, 
San  FVanclsco,  Calif. 

B.  Valley  Center  Municipal  Water  District, 
Valley  Center,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $1,700.     S.  (9)  $S05.44. 

A.  Steptoe  &  Johnson,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Robert  College  of  Istanbul.  Turkey,  305 
East  45th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $75.     E.  (9)  $4. 

A.  Steptoe  &  Johnson,  1260  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Rule  of  Law  Committee,  1250  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Wasliington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $60. 

A.  Steptoe  &  Johnaon,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Teachers  Insurance  &  Annuity  Associa- 
tion of  America.  730  Third  Avenue.  New  York, 
N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $6,550.     E.  (9)  $111.33 

A.  B.  H.  Steuerwald.  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Signalmen, 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Travis   Stewart,   340   Klngsland   Street, 
Nutley,  N.J. 

B.  Hoffman-La  Roche,  Inc.,  340  Klngsland 
Street,  Nutley,  N.J. 

D.  (6)  $800.     E.  (9)  $450. 


A.  Stltt,  Hemmendlnger  &  Kennedy,  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Imported  Footwear  Group,  American  Im- 
porters Association.  New  York,  N.Y.,  et  al. 

A.  Stltt,  Hemmendlnger  &  Kennedy,  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Japan    Iron    &   Steel    Exporters'    Asso- 
ciation, Tokyo.  Japan. 


A.  Sterling    P.    Stoudenmlre,    Jr.,    61    St. 
Joseph  Street,  Mobile.  Ala. 

B.  Waterman    Steamship     Corp.,    61    St. 
Joseph  Street,  Mobile,  Ala. 

A.  Francis  W.  Stover,  200  Maryland  Ave- 
nue NE..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
State!?. 

D.    (6)    $5,350.     E.   (9)    $398.96. 


A.  William  M.  Stover,  1825  Connecticut 
Avenue,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Manufacturing  Chemists  Association. 
Inc.,  1825  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.  (6)  $815.90.     E.  (9)  $100. 

A.  Strasser,  Splegelberg,  Fried,  Frank  & 
Kampelman,  1700  K  Street  NW„  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

B.  Federation  of  American  Scientists,  i700 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   An  Indeterminate  fraction  of  $700. 

.^.  Strasser,  Splegelberg,  Fried.  Prank  & 
Kampelman.  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

B.  The  Hualapal  Tribe  of  the  Hualapal 
Reservation,  Box  168,  Peach  Springs,  Ariz. 

D.  (6)  An  Indeterminate  fraction  of 
$469  50. 

A.  Strasser,  Splegelberg,  Pried,  Frank  & 
Kampelman,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC 

B.  Metlakatla  Indian  Community,  Box  142 
Metlakatla,  Alaska. 

D.  (6)  An  Indeterminate  fraction  of 
$3,500. 


A.  Strasser,  Splegelberg,  Pried,  Prank  & 
Kampelman,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  The  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  of  the  Pine 
Ridge  Reservation,  Pine  Ridge,  S.  Dak. 

A.  Strasser,  Splegelberg,  Pried,  Frank  & 
Kampelman.  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

B.  Salt  River  Pima  Maricopa  Indian  Com- 
munity, Box  120,  Route  1,  Scottsdale,  Ariz. 

D,   (6)  An  Indetemiluate  fraction  of  $875. 

A.  Strasser,  Splegelberg,  Prtcd,  Prank  & 
Kampelman,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C 

B.  San  Carlos  Apache  Tribe,  San  Carlos, 
Ariz. 

A.  Strasser,  Splegelberg,  Fried.  Frank  & 
Kampelman,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians,  Haley  Com- 
munity Building,  Salamanca,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  An  indeterminate  fraction  of  $3000. 


A.  Herald  E.  Stringer,  1608  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Tlie  Amenciui  Legion,  700  Nor  h  Penn- 
sylvania Street,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

D.  (6)  $5,304.     E.  (9)  $633.33. 

A.  Norman  Strunk,  221  North  LaSalle 
Street,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  United  States  Savings  and  Loan  League, 
221  North  LnSalle  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

D.  (6)  $2,250.     E.  (9)  $737.07. 

A.  Elbridge  Stuart  Foundation,  5045  Wll- 
shlre  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

E.  (9)  $15,097.45, 

A.  Richard  L.  Studley,  1400  20th  Street 
NW.,  Poet  Omce  Box  19128.  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Machinery  Dealers  National  Association. 
1400  20th  Sueet  NW.,  Post  Office  Box  19128. 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Walter  B.  Stults,  537  Washington  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  River  &  Harbor 
Investment  Companies,  537  Washington 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

D    (6l  8600. 

A.  Normin  k.  Sugarnian,  Baker,  Hostetler 
&  Patterson.  1056  Union  Commerce  Building, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

B.  Akron  Community  Trust  et  al. 
D    (6)  $4,500.     E.  (9)  .$484.96. 


A.  Norman  A.  Sugarmnn.  Baker,  Hostetler 
&  Patterson,  1956  Union  Commerce  Building, 
Cleveland.  Ohio. 

B.  Battelle  Memorial  Institute,  505  King 
Avenue.  Columbus,  Ohio. 

E.  (9)   $136.98. 

A.  Norman  A.  Sugarman,  Baker,  Hostetler 
&  Patterson.  195S  Union  Commerce  Building, 
Cleveland.  Ohio. 

B.  Federal  Cartridge  Corp.,  2700  Poehay 
Tower.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

D.  (6)  $9,175.     E.  (9)  $1,59898. 


A.  Barry  Sullivan.  536  Washington  Build- 
ing. Waslilngton.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  River  &  Harbor 
Contract.-)r3.  536  Washington  Building,  Wash- 
ington, DC 

D.  (61  8750.     E.  (9)  $320.50. 


A.  John  T.  Sun.  1712  G  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B    American  Automobile  Association,  1712 
G  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

.\  Frank  L.  Sundstrom.  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The    Tobacco    Institute,    Inc.,    1776    K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Irving  W.  Swanson,  1165  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. 

A.  Noble  J  Swearingen,  128  C  Street  NE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Tuberculosis  and  Respiratory 
Diseases  Association.  1740  Broadway,  New 
York,  N,Y, 

D.   (6)    $850. 


A.  John  R.  Sweeney,  1000  16th  Street  NW„ 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp..  701  East  Thlrfi 
Street,  Bethlehem,  Pa, 

A.  Mr.  Russell  A.  Swindell,  Box  2635,  Ral- 
eigh. N.C. 

B.  N.C.  Railway. 

D.   (6)    $264.     E.   (9)    $94.60. 
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A.  Synthetic  Organic  Chemical  Manufac- 
turers Association,  330  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

E.   (9)    $775.23. 


A.  Charles  P.  Taft,  Trade  Policy,  Inc.,  1028 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Committee  for  a  National  Trade  Policy, 
Inc.,  1028  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)   $100. 

A.  Russell  D.  Tall,  1129  20th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Rev.  Charles  C.  Talley,  100  Angus  Court, 
Charlottesville,  Va. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers, 700  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


A.  Roy    W.    TerwilUger,    815    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  815 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW  ,  WashlnL'ton,  D.C. 


A.  L.  D.  Tharp,  Jr.,  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association  of 
America,  1660  L  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)   $300. 

A.  Clark  W.  Thompson,  1000  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  William  B.  Thompson,  Jr..  300  New  Jer- 
sey Avenue  SE.,  Waslilngton,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads. 
American  Railroads  Building.  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $196.     Ei  (9)  $204. 

A.  William  H.  Tinney,  2000  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Penn  Central  Transportation  Co.,  Six 
Penn  Center  Plaza,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

'A.  E.  Linwood  Tipton,  1106  Barr  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturles  &  Milk  Industry  Foundation, 
1105  Barr  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Tobacco  Associates,  Inc.,  1101  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (S)   $1,455. 

A.  H.  Willis  Tobler,  30  P  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington   D.C. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Pedsratlon,  30 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $2,800.     E.  (9)  $150.44. 

A.  David  R.  Toll,  1140  Connecticut  Avenue, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 


panies, 1140  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 
D.  (6)  $670.     E.  (9)  $841.46. 

A.  F.  Gerald  Toye,  777  Fourteenth  Street 
fTft'..  Washington,  D.C. 

B  General  Electric  Co.,  570  Lexington  Ave. 
Due,  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.  (6)  $1,200.     E.  (9)  $11.30. 

A  J.  P.  Tralnor,  400  First  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  6800  River  Road,  Rose- 
mont.  111. 

D.  (6)  $1,329.24. 

A    TransDortation  Association  of  America, 
1101  17th  Street,  JJW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
E  (9)  $19. 

A.  Richard  S.  Trltabe,  1000  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Trans  World  Airlines,  Inc.,  10  Richards 
Road,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

A.  Matt  Trlggs,  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6t  $2,312.     1.  (9)  $39.96. 

A.  Bernard  H.  Trimble,  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenup  NW.,  Washington.  D  C. 

B.  National  Electrical  Contractors  Associa- 
tion. 1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Glenwood  S,  Troop,  Jr.,  812  Pennsyl- 
vania Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States  Savings  &  Loan  League, 
221  North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  Ul. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.     E.  (9)  $79.50. 

A.  Joel  B.  Truce,  277  Park  Avenue,  New 

York.  N.Y, 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturing. 

A.  Galen  Douglas  Trussell,  918  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturing. 

A.  Trustees  for  Conservation,  251  Kearny 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif, 
D.  (6)  $29.     E.  (9)  $171.13. 

A.  Dick  Ttillls,  607  Maple  Terrace,  Dallas, 

Tex. 

B.  Superior  Oil  Co.,  Houston,  Tex.  and  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $100.     E.  (9)  $100. 

A.  W.  Lloyd  Tupllng,  235  Massachusetta 
Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Trustees  for  Conservation,  251  Kearny 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.     E.  (9)  $359. 

A.  Richard  P.  Turney,  835  Southern  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
835  Southern  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $20.     E.  (9)  $287.84. 

A.  John  D.  Tyson. 

B.  International  Paper  Co.,  220  East  42d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $410.16.     E.   (9)    $147.86. 


A.  The  Universal  Exchange,  Post  Office  Box 
8701,  Orlando,  Pla. 
E.   (9)    $537.45. 

A.  Vallcenti  Lelghton  Held  &  Pine  and 
Richard  L.  Goldman,  70  Pine  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  Association  of  Mutual  Fund  Plan  Spon- 
sors, Inc.,  50  East  42d  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.   (9)    $60.76. 

A.  John  A.  Vance,  1725  K  Street  NW„ 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  245  Market 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $3,230.     E.   (9)    $2,659.89. 


A.  United  Federation  of  Postal  Clerks,  817 
14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.    (6)    $673,988.23.     E.   (9)    $66,080,80, 


A.  United  States  Cane  Sugar  Refiners'  As- 
sociation, 1001  Connecticut  Avenue,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E.    (9)    $227.60. 

A.  United  States  Savings  and  Loan  League, 
221  North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
E.  (9)   $36,192.32. 


A.  Theodore  A.  Vanderzyde,  Machinists, 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Machinists, 
St  Aeroscape  Workers,  AFL-CIO,  1300  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $2,137.50.     E.   (9)    $480. 


A.  Mrs.   Lois   W.   Van  Valkenburgh,   1673 
Preston  Road,  Alexandria,  Va. 

B.  Citizens  Committee   for  UNICEP,  20  E 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $52.     E.   (9)    $3. 


A.  Venable,  Baetjer  and  Howard,  1400  Mer- 
cantile Trust  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 

B.  Maryland  State  Fair  and  Agricultural 
Society,  Inc.,  TlmonUim  State  Fair  Grounds, 
Tlmonlum,  Md. 

A.  Richard  E.  Vernor,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Life  Convention,  211  East 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  m. 

D.    (6)  $430.     E.   (9)  $32.66. 


A.  WiUlam  A.  Walton,  800  Merchants  Na- 
tional Bank  BuUding,  Eighth  and  Jackson 
Streets,  Topeka,  Kans. 

B.  Kansas  Railroad  Committee,  800  Mer- 
chants National  Bank  Building,  Eighth  and 
Jackson  Streets,  Topeka,  Kans, 

A.  Richard  D.  Warden,  815  16th  Street  NW„ 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Americaa  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW  ,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $4,277.50.     E.  (9)  $275, 

A.  Washington  Consulting  Service,  1435  G 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B,  American  Occupational  Therapy  Asso- 
ciation, 251  Park  .Avenue  South.  New  York, 
N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $350.     E.  (9)  $285. 

A.  Washington  Coiisultlng  Service,  1435  G 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Rehabilitation  Institute  of  Chicago,  401 
East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $900.     E.  (9)  $800. 

A.  Washington  Gas  Light  Co  ,  1100  H  Street 
NW„  Washington,  DC. 

E.  (9)  $4,500. 

A.  Charles  A.  Webb,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D  C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Motor  Bus 
Owners,  Association  of  Intercity  Bus  Opera- 
tors, 1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  E.  Jerome  Webster,  Jr. 

B.  American  Frozen  Food  Institute,  919 
18th  Street  NW  ,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $100. 


A.  Mr.  L.  T.  Vice,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Standard  OU  Co.  of  California,  1700  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.   (9)  $45. 

A.  E.  R.  Wagner,  888  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Coucll  of  Technical  Service 
Industries  (NCTSI),  888  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)  $184.61.     E.   (9)  $18.86, 

A.  Paul  A.  Wagner,  1126  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Union,  United  Automo- 
bile, Aerospace  &  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers,  80C0  East  Jefferson  Avenue,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

D.   (6)  $742.50.     E.   (9)  $175.41. 

A.  Richard  B,  Walbert,  888  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Securities  Deal- 
ers, Inc. 

A.  Harold  8.  Walker,  Jr.,  605  Third  Avenue, 
New  York,  N,Y. 

B.  American  Gas  Association,  Inc.,  605 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Jack  A.  Waller,  905  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  ly 

B.  International  Association  of  Fire  Pighti 
ers,  905  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $4,500. 

A.  Franklin  Walllck,  1126  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  International  Union,  United  Automo- 
bile, Aerospace  and  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers  of  America,  Solidarity  House,  8000 
East  Jefferson  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich, 

D.    (6)   $4,493.44.  E.   (9)    $1,001.05. 


A.  Clarence  M.  Weiner,  350  Fifth  Avenue. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Cigar  Manufacturers  Association  of 
America.  Inc.,  350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $8,156.     E.  (9j  $45.76. 


A.  Dr.  Prank  J.  Welch,  3724  Manor  Road, 
Chevy  Chase,  Md 

B.  The    Tobacco    Institute,    Inc.,    1776    K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Joseph    E.    Welch,    1630    Locust    Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

B.  Wellington  Management  Co.,  1630  Lo- 
cust Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A.  Wenchel,  Schulman  &  Manning,  1625  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Motors  Corp.,  14250  Plymouth 
Road,  Detroit,  Mich. 

D    (6)  $66,666.67. 

A.  West  Mexico  Vegetable  Distributors  As- 
sociation, Post  Office  Box  848,  Nogales,  Ariz. 

B.  West  Mexico  Vegetable  Distributors  As- 
sociation, Post  Office  Box  848,  Nogales,  Ariz. 

E.   (9)    $500. 

A.  Western  Railroad  Association,  224  Union 
Station  Building,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)   $600. 

A.  Clyde  A.  Wheeler,  Jr.,  Federal  Bar  Build- 
ing, 1819  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Sun  Oil  Co..  1608  Walnut  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

A.  Edwin  M.  Wheeler,  1700  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Fertilizer  Institute,  1700  K  Stre«t 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C, 

E,  (9)    $60. 


A.  Charles  8.  Walsh.  A.  Jo|«>LJVheeler,  1211  Connecticut  Ave- 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association,  nue  NW.,  Washington,  D,C. 

Inc    918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  B.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  926  South  Roman 

D.  (6)  $127.60.    E.  (9)  |16.  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 
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A.  John    C.    White,    1317    P    Street    NW., 
Washington.  D.C 

B.  Private  Truck  Council  of  America.  Inc., 
1317  F  Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


420   Cafrltz   Building, 


A.  John    S.    White, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Marathon  OH  Co.,  Plndlay.  Ohio. 
E.    (9)    $180.20. 


A.  Douglas   Whltlock   II,   910    Washington 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 


A.  Whltlock  &  Talt,  1032  Shoreham  Build- 
ing, 15th  &  H  Streets  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American      Institute     of     Laundering, 
JoUet,  ni. 


A.  William  E.  Wlckert,  Jr.,  Solar  Building, 
1000  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.,  701  East  Third 
Street,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


A.  Leonard  M.  Wickllffe,  11th  and  L  Build- 
ing, Sacramento,  Calif. 

B.  California  Railroad  Asaociation,  11th 
and  L  Building,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    »2,500.03.     E.   (9)    $2,796.03. 

A.  Claude  C.  WUd,  Jr.,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Gulf  OH  Corp.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.  (6)   $1,000.     E.   (9)    $250. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Stree:  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Association  of  Presidents  of 
Independent  Colleges  and  Universities,  Rock- 
ford,  111. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Society  of  Travel  Agents,  Inc., 
360  Lexington  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  $105.95. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW..  Waslilngtoii.  D.C. 

B.  Arapahoe  Indian  Tribe.  Port  Washakie, 
Wyo. 

E.  (9)  $1.35. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragim  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW..   Washington.   D.C. 

B.  Association  of  Data  Processing  Service 
Organizations,  Inc.,  420  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  $103.20. 

A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brlgham  Young  Univeirslty,  Provo,  UtaJi. 
E.  (9)  $1.60. 


A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
Day  Saints,  47  East  South  Temple,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  College  Placement  Council.  Inc.,  66  East 
Elizabeth  Street,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  &  Barker.  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Confederated  Sallsh  and  Kootenai 
Tribes  of  the  Flathead  Reservation,  Montana. 

E.  (9)  $1.70. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Estate  of  Albert  W.  Small,  5803  Green 
Tree  Road,  Bethesda,  Md. 


A.  Wilkinson,    Cragun    &   Barker,    1616    H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The    Hoopa    Valley    Tribe,    Post    Office 
Box  817.  Hoopa,  Calif. 

E.   (9)   $2. 


A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Congress  of  American  Indians, 
1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

E.    (9)    $5.60. 

A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Quinaielt  Tribe  of  Indians,  Taholah. 
Wash. 

E.    (9)    $1.35. 

A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  The  Three  Affiliated  Tribes  of  the  Fort 
Berthold  Reservation,  New  Town,  N.  Dak. 

E.    (9)    $1.90. 

A.  Mr.  John  Willard,  Box  1172,  Helena, 
Mont. 

B.  Montana  Railroad  Association,  Box  1172, 
Helena.  Mont. 

D.    (6)    $400.     E.    (9)    $384.85. 

f  ______ 

A.  Francis  G.  Williams. 

B.  American  Frozen  Pood  Institute,  919 
18th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $100. 

A.  Harding  deC.  Williams,  277  Park  Ave- 
nue, New  York.  NY. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturing. 

A.  John  C.  Williamson,  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards,  155  East  Superior  Street.  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)    $5,000.     E.    (9)    $170.60. 

A.  Kenneth  Williamson,  1  Parragut  Square, 
South,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Hospital  Association,  840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago.  111. 

D.    (6)    $10,000.     E.   (9)    $1,146.77. 

A.  Wllmer,  Cutler  &  Pickering,  900  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Express  Co.,  65  Broadway, 
New  York.  NY. 

D.   (6)    $875. 

A.  Wllmer,  Cutler  &  Pickering,  900  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Automobile  Manufacturers  Association, 
Inc.,  320  New  Center  Building,  Detroit  Mich 

D.   (6)   $5,000. 

A.  Wllmer,  Cutler  &  Pickering,  900  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Chronicle  Publishing  Co.,  Fifth  and 
Mission  Streets,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $1,460.     E.   (9)    $15. 

A.  Wllmer.  Cutler  &  Pickering,  900  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Kaiser  Industries  Corp.,  300  Lakeside 
Drive.  Oakland,  Calif. 

D.   (6)   $1,325. 

A.  Wllmer.  Cutler  &  Pickering,  900  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

A.  Wllmer,  Cutler  &  Pickering.  900  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Corp..  for  Housing  Partner- 
ships, 1133  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington 
D.C. 

A.  Wllmer,  Cutler  &  Pickering,  900  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Stanford  University,  Stanford,  Calif. 

A.  Wllmer,  Cutler  &  Pickering,  900  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

A.  E.  Raymond  Wilson,  245  Second  Street 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 


lation, 245  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)    $346. 

A.  Earl  WUson,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  6300  River  Road,  Rose- 
mont,  m. 

D.   (6)   $237.82.     E.   (9)   $117.79. 

A.  Frank  J.  Wilson,  888  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Securities  Deal- 
ers, Inc. 


A.  Milburn  E.  Wilson,  Route  1,  Fremont, 
Mich. 

B.  Gerber  Products  Co.,  445  State  Street, 
Fremont.  Mich. 

D.   (6)    $200. 

A.  W.  E.  Wilson,  623  Ockley  Drive,  Shreve- 
port.  La. 

B.  Pennzoil    United,    Inc.,    800    Southwest 
Tower,  Houston,  Tex. 

D.   (6)   $1,200.     E.   (9)    $424.26. 


A.  R.  J.  Winchester.  900  Southwest  Tower, 
Houston,  Tex. 

B.  Peimzoil   United,    Inc.,   900    Southwest 
Tower,  Houston,  Tex. 

D.   (6)    $900.  .  E.    (9)    $467.08. 


A.  Richard     F.    Wltherall,    702    Majestic 
Building,  Denver,  Colo. 

B.  Colorado  Railroad  Association. 
D.   (6)    $300.     E.   (9)    $750. 

A.  Peter    L.   Wolff,    1   Dupont   Circle   NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Law  Schools, 
1  Dupont  Circle  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Nathan  T.  Wolkomir,  1737  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $5,481.60.     E.   (9)    $552.52. 


A.  WiUiam  E.  Woods,  440  National  Press 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retail  Druggists, 
1  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $750. 


A.  James  Woodside,  1126  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Technical  Engi- 
neers, 1126  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $240.     E.   (9)    $20. 

A.  Albert  Young  Woodward,  815  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Signal  Companies,  Inc.,  1010  Wil- 
shlre  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

A.  Albert  Young  Woodward.  815  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Flying  Tiger  Line  Inc.,  Los  Angeles 
International  Airport,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

A.  Perry  W.  Woofter,  1101  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1271 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $1,719.     E.   (9)    $641.36. 


A.  Prank  K.  Woolley,  230  Michigan  Ave- 
nue, Chicago,  111. 

B.  Association  of  American  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  Inc.,  230  North  Michigan  Avenue. 
Chicago,  III. 

A,  World  Trade  Committee  of  Parts  Divi- 
sion, Electronic  Industries  Association,  2001 
Eye  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $20.     E.  (9)  $20. 

A.  Wyman,  Bautzer,  Flnell,  Rothman  &  Ku- 
chel,  12ir><^nectlcut  Avenue  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington, DC.    J^ 

B.  AsoclaciohNaclonal  de  Cultivadores  de 
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Cana  de  Azucar,  Post  Box  4448.  Call.  Colom- 
bia. 

A.  Wyman,  Bautzer,  Finell,  Rothman  &  Ku- 
chel,  1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Association  of  Motion  Picture  &  Tele- 
vision Producers,  8480  Beverly  Boulevard,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $2,450.     E.  (9)  $3. 


A.  Wyman,  Bautzer,  Finell,  Rothman  &  Ku- 
chel,  1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Copyright  Owners  Negotiating  Conunlt- 
tee,  477  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Jack   Yelverton,    1303   New   Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Fleet   Reserve   Association,    1303    New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  John  H.  Ylngllng,  905  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  First    National    City    Bank,    399    Park 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $100.     E.  (9)  $42.30. 


A.  Wyman,  Bautzer,  Finell,  Rothman  &  Ku- 
chel,  1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  City  of  Palm  Springs,  Calif..  Municipal 
Building,  Palm  Springs,  Calif. 

A.  Wyman,  Bautzer,  Finell,  Rothman  &  Ku- 
chel,  1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Paul,  Weiss,  Goldberg,  Rifkind.  Whar- 
ton &  Garrison,  345  Park  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

E.  (9)  $2.00. 


A.  Wyman,  Bautzer.  Finell.  Rothman  &  Ku- 
chel.  1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Unionamerica,  Inc.,  435  South  Pigueroa 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.    (6)    $1,203. 


A.  John  H.  Ylngllng,  905  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  Corporate  Owners  of  One 
Bank,  905  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $25.93. 

A.  J.  Banks  Young,  Ring  Building,  1200 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
Post  Office  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

D.  (6)  $1,260.     E.  (9)  $28.90. 

A.  Kenneth  Young,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $4,277.50     E.  (9)  $528.29. 


A.  Robert   C.    Zimmer.    1250    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Robert    C.    Zimmer,    1250    Connecticut 
Avenue  NVV..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Cleary  Gottlieb,  Steen  &,  Hamilton.  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

A.  Robert    C.    Zimmer,    1250    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Cleary.  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton.  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Zimring.  Gromfine  and  Sternsteln,  1155 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Albert  H.  Zinkand,  1701  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Getty  Oil  Co. 

A.  John    Zorack,   100  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association,  1000  Connec- 
ticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $900.     E.  (9)  $377.75. 


A.  Dr.  Norman  Zamcheck,  63  Kenwood  Ave- 
nue, Newton  Center  Mass. 
E.  (9)  $5,011. 


A.  Charles  O.  Zuver,  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association. 
D.  (6)  $750.      E.  (9)  $110. 


QUARTERLY  REPORTS* 
•All  alphanumeric  characters  and  monetary  amounts  refer  to  receipts  and  expenditures  on  page  2,  paragraphs  D  and  E  of  the  Quarterly 
Report  Form. 

The  following  reports  for  the  fourth  calendar  quarter  of  1969  were  received  too  late  to  be  included  in  the  published  reports 
for  that  quarter: 


A.  Ad  Hoc  Committee  of  the  Construction  A.  American  National  Cattlemen's  Assocla- 

Industry    Advancement    Funds,    1016    20th      tion.  801  East  17th  Avenue,  Denver,  Colo. 


Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  APL-CIO  Maritime  Committee.  100  In- 
diana Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $11,218.40.     E.   (9)    $6,943.50. 

A.  Aircraft   Owners   &   Pilots   Association, 
Post  Office  Box  5800.  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Herbert    P.    Alfrey,    1750    Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Associ- 


ation, 1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash-      Washington,  D.C 


D.   (6)    $101,790.36.     E.    (9)    $1,651.11. 

A.  The  American  Short  Line  Railroad 
Association,  2000  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $895.07.     E.    (9)   $895.07. 

A.  American  Society  of  Consulting  Plan- 
ners, 1819  H  Street  NW,  Washington,  DiC. 

E.  (9)   $2,250.  / 

A.  Erma  Angevlne,   1012   14th  Street  NW.. 


A.  A.    V.    Atkinson,    1925    K    Street    NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Communications    Workers   of   America, 
1925  K  Street  NW,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.    (9)   $4,542.42. 

A.  Atlantic  Richfield,  Co.,  717  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.T. 
E.   (9)   $300. 

A.  Baltimore   Gas   &    Electric   Co..   Gas   & 
Electric  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 
E.    (9)    $403.95. 

A.  Robert   C.    Barnard,    1250   Connecticut 


ington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $468.     E.   (9)    $27. 

A.  American    Civil    Liberties    Union,    156 
Fifth  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $5,230.69.     E.   (9)    $5,230.69. 


B.  Consumer  Federation  of  America,  1012     Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 


14th  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)  $800. 

A.  Robert   E.   Ansheles,    1028   Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 


B.  Cleary,  GotUieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton, 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  Ross  Bass  Associates,  1120  Connecticut 


B.  Consolidated      International      Trading     A^'^«"«  NW.'.^a^.^'fL^f^'^f: 


A.  The    American    College    of    Radiology,      Corp.,  180  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111 
D.   (6)    $1,570.21.     E.   (9)    $1,570.21. 

A.  American    Hospital    Association,    840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 
D.   (6)    $16,886.47.     E.   (9)    $16,886.47. 

A.  American    Hotel   &   Motel    Association. 
221  West  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


D.  (6)  $924.     E.  (9)  $93.26. 

A.  Arkansas  Railroads,  1100  Boyle  Building 
Little,  Rock,  Ark. 

B.  Class  1  railroads  operating  in  the  State 
of  Arkansas. 

D.  (6)  $174.93.     E.  (9)  $102.44. 


B.  Record  Industry  Association  of  America, 
1  East  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
D    (6)    $6,250. 

A.  Davis    M.    Batson,    611    Madison    Office 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  Ethyl  Corp.,  1155  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  American  Institute  of  Merchant  Ship' 
ping,  1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash-      Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
ington,  D.C.  '  

E.   (9)    $3,171.60. 


A.  Arnold  &  Porter,  1229  19th  Street  NW. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Commissioner    of    Baseball,    680    Fifth     street  NW.,  Washington,  DC 

D.   (6 1    $2,625.     E.    (9)    $238.23 


A.  Michael  K.  Beard,  2029  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  World  Federalists,  U.S.A.,  Inc.,  2029  K 


A.  American  Landowners  Association,  Box 
294.  Harpers  Ferry,  W.  Va. 

D.  (6)    $4.50. 

A.  American  Maritime  Association,  17  Bat- 
tery Place.  New  York.  N.Y. 

E.  (91    $116.44. 
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A.  Arnold  &  Porter.  1229  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Record  Industry  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. Inc..  1  East  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $8,333.34.     E.   (9)   $1,179.50. 

A.  Associated    Credit    Bureaus,    Inc..   6767 
Southwest  Freeway,  Houston,  Tex. 

E.  (9)   $3,270.21. 


A.  Donald  S.  BeatUe.  400  First  SUeet  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $1,200. 


A.  Helen  W.  Berthelot,  1925  K  Street  N.W., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Communications   Workers    of   America. 
1925  K.  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

E.   (9j    $3,132.46. 
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A.  C.  B.  Blankensbip,  1925  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Communlcatlonfi   Workers   of   America, 
1925  K  Street  N.W.,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

E.   (9)    $4,958.74 


A.  Charles  H.  Brown,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Cleary,  GoUUeb,  Steen  &  Hamilton, 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $800. 


A.  Charles  H.  Brown,  1201  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Kingsbury  Browne,  Jr.,  225  Franklin 
Street,  Boston.  Mass. 

B.  Boston  Manufacturers  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Co  ,  Mutual  Boiler  and  Machinery  In- 
surance Co.,  225  Wyman  Street,  Waltham, 
Mass. 

D.  (6)   $1,830.  E.  (9)   $224.97. 

A.  Charles  S.  Burns,  1100  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $725.     E.  (9)  $347.07. 

A.  David  Burpee,  Fordhook  Farm,  Dcyles- 
town.  Pa.  t 

A.  Dan  L.  Butler,  400  Walker  Building,  734 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Harold  K.  Howe  on  behalf  of  the  Na- 
♦tlonal  Automatic  Merchandising  Association, 

400   Walker  Building,   734   15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

A.  Dan  L.  Butler,  400  Walker  Building,  734 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Harold  K.  Howe,  en  behalf  of  the  Out- 
door Power  Equipment  In.stitute.  Inc.,  400 
Walker  Building,  734  15th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

A.  C.  Sargent  Carleton,  3150  Spring  Street, 
Fairfax,  Va. 

B.  National  Audio-Visual  Association,  3150 
Spring  Street.  Fairfax,  Va. 

D.  (6)   $1,346. 

A.  Robert  S.  Carr,  1220  Pennsylvania  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC. 

B.  Hiram  Walker  &  Sons,  Inc.,  8232  Jeffer- 
son .Avenue.  Detroit,  Mich. 

A.  Albert  A.  Carretta,  1815  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Work  Glove  Manufacturers  .^ssoclatlon , 
1604   Chicago    Avenue,   Evanston,   El. 

D.  (61   $745.84. 

A.  Richard  M.  Carrlgan,  1201  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $2,220.50.  E.  (9)  $75.50. 

A.  Casey,  Lane  &  Mlttendorf.  26  Broadway, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

B.  South  African  Sugar  Association,  Poet 
OfHce  Box  507.  Durban.  South  Africa. 

D.  (6)  $44,801.50.    E.  (9)  $1,750.20. 

A.  Ralph  E.  Casey,  1120  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Merchant  Ship- 
ping, 1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $180.38.    B.  (9)  %n.W. 

A.  E.  Michael  Cassady,  1130  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mlaelsslppl  Valley  Aasoclatlon,  1130  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Ceramic  Tile  Manufacturers  of  the 
United  States,  Inc.,  Norris  E.  Phillips,  643 
Main  Street,  Olean,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $13,464.    E.  (9)  $13,464. 

A.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  1615  H  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  t)onald  E.  Channell,  1705  DeSales  Street 
NW,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Bar  Association,  1705  DeSalei. 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Citizens  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources, 1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  712 
Dupont  Circle  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $6,296.34. 

A.  Citizens  for  S-3000,  1029  Vermont  Av- 
enue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $17,065.85.    E.  (9)  $15,914.19. 

A.  Joseph  S.  Clark,  2029  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  World  Federalists,  U.S.A.,  Inc.,  2029  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $958.53. 

A.  Bonn  H.  Clayton,  Box  349,  Chanhassen, 

Minn. 

A.  Cleary.  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  OH  Shale  Corp.,  680  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $1400.     E.  (9)  $835.05. 

.K.  Coal  Industry  Committee  on  Mine  Safe- 
tv,  1250  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $8,650.     E.  (9)  $8,851.96. 

A.  Carl  A.  S.  Coan,  Jr.,  1625  L  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $4,874.99.     E.  (9)  $177.08. 

A.  James  F.  Collins.  1000  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  .-American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  150 
East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (8)  $500.     E. (9)  $125. 

A.  Paul  G.  ColUns,  111  Westminster  Street, 
Providence,  R.I. 

B.  The  Industrial  National  Bank  of  Rhode 
Island.  Ill  Westminster  Street,  Providence. 
R.I. 

D.  (6)  $68.75. 

A.  Computer  Lessors  Association,  Inc.,  1 
Chase  Manhattan  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  $9€0. 

A.  Paul  R.  Conrad,  491  National  Press 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Newspaper  Association,  491  Na- 
tional Press  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $171.06. 


A.  Counlhan,  Casey  &  Loomls,  1000  Connec- 
tlc'-'  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Adhesive  &  Sealant  Council.  1410  Hlg- 
gens  Road,  Park  Ridge,  111. 

A.  Counlhan.  Casey  &  Loomls,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Corn  Millers  Federation,  1030 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  Counlhan,  Casey  &  Loomls,  1000  Connec- 
ticut Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Classroom  Periodical  Publishers  Associa- 
tion. 38  West  Fifth  Street,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


A.  Counlhan,  Casey  &  Loomls,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Industrial  Diamond  Association  of 
America.  Inc.,  2017  Walnut  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

A.  Counlhan,  Casey  &  Loomls,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Jewelers  Vigilance  Committee,  Inc.,  156 
East  52d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Counlhan,  Casey  &  Loomls,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Kohler  Co.,  Kohler,  Wis. 

A.  Counlhan.  Casey  &  Loomls,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washingto:'.,  DC. 

B.  Linen  Supply  Association  of  America, 
975  Arthur  Godfrey  Road,  Miami,  Fla. 

A.  Counlhan,  Casey  &  Loomls,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Casualty  and 
Surety  Agents.  83  Maiden  Lane,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

A.  Paul  L.  Courtney,  1725  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $300.00  or  less. 

A.  Francis  D.  Cronin,  1100  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress.  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)  $475. 

A.  CUN.\  International,  Inc.,  1617  Sher- 
man Avenue,  Madison,  Wis. 

D.   (6)   $1,435.76.     E.   (9)  $1,446.33. 

A.  Dan  Curlee,  25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW , 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters, 25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)   $3,750. 

A.  Daniels  &  Houlihan,  1819  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Textile  Importers  Association. 
New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Daniels  &  Houlihan,  1819  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Japan  Chemical  Fibres  Association, 
Tokyo,  Japan. 

A.  Daniels  &  Houlihan,  1819  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Japan  Lumber  Importers'  Association. 
Tokyo,  Japan. 

A.  Daniels  &  Houlihan,  1819  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Japan  Woolen  &  Linen  Textile  Exporters 
Association,  Osaka,  JE4}an. 

A.  Daniels  &  Houlihan,  1819  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Vorort  des  Schwelzerlschen  Handels- 
und   Industrle-Vereins,  Zurich,   Switzerland. 

A.  C.  A.  Darnell,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Sheet  Metal  Workers  International  As- 
Washlngton,  D.C. 


A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  First  National  Plaza, 
Chicago.  111. 

B.  Corporate    Fiduciaries    Association    of 
Chicago. 

D.    (6)    $20,000.     E.    (8)    $1,104.42. 

A.  Donald    8.    Dawson,    723    Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  DC.  Transit  System,  Inc.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,250. 
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A.  Donald    S.    Dawson,    723    Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Guild   of  Prescription   Opticians,    1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 


A.  Dawson,  Nagel,  Sherman  &  Howard. 
1900  First  National  Bank  Building,  Denver. 
Colo. 

B.  Boettcher  &  Co.  828  17th  Street.  Denver, 
Colo. 

D.    (6)    $2,829.12.     E.    (9)    $329.12. 


A.  Dawson,  Qulnn,  Rlddell,  Taylor  &  Davis, 
723  Washington  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $750. 

A  Dawson,  Qulnn,  Rlddell,  Tayor  &  Davis, 
723  Washington  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  C.I.T.  Financial  Corp.,  650  Madison  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Dawson,  Qulnn,  Rlddell,  Taylor  &  Davla. 
723  Washington  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Indian  Sugar  Mills  Association.  Export 
Agency  Division.  New  Delhi,  India. 


A.  Dawson,  Qulnn,  Rlddell,  Taylor  &  Davis, 
723  Washington  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ling-Temco-Vought,   Inc.,   Dallas,  Tex. 


A.  DeHart  &  Bolde,  Inc.,  1150  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Newspaper  Committee  for  Cablevlslon, 
St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

D.   (6)    $680.     E.   (9)   $19.32. 


A.  DeHart  &  Brolde,  Inc.,  1150  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Record  Industry  Association  of  America, 
Inc.,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $330.     E.   (9)    $92.98. 


A.  DeHart  &  Brolde,  Inc..  1150  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Wisconsin  Corp.,  1309  Hoge  Build- 
ing, Seattle,  Wash. 

D.    (6)    $155.     E.   (9)    $1295. 


A.  Vincent  A.  Demo,  25  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  New  York  Committee  of  International 
Committee  of  Passenger  Lines.  25  Broadway, 
New  York,  NY. 

D.    (6)    $6,250. 


A.  The  Denver  Post,  Inc.,  650  50th  Street. 
Denver,  Colo. 

A.  Horace  J.  DePodwln  Associates,  Inc., 
82d  Floor,  Empire  State  Building,  350  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Ceramic  Tile  Manufacturers  of  the 
United  States,  Inc.,  643  Main  Street,  Olean. 
N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $2,400.     E.    (9)    $2,635. 


A.  Discover  America  Travel  Organizations, 
1100  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Waehlngton. 
DC. 


A.  Thomas  J.  Downey,  701   Central  Trust 
Building,  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

B.  Missoiul  Railroad  Committee. 
D.    (6)    $525.     E.   (9)    $834.94. 


A.  R.  Michael  Duncan,   1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton.  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Henry  I.  Dworshak,  1100  Ring  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress.  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $975. 

A.  Ethyl  Corp.,  611  Madison  Office  Building, 
1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
E. (9)  $750. 


A.  Fire  Engineers  Inc..  3924  Louisiana  Cir- 
cle, Minneapolis,  Minn. 


A.  MeUo  G.  Fish,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  AFL-OIO  Maritime  Oommlttee,  100  In- 
diana Avenue,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $775.80.     E.  (9)  $113.54. 

A.  Forest  Farmers  Association  Cooperative. 
1375  Peachtree  Street  NE..  Atlanta,  Ga. 


A.  Robert  W.  Frase,   1820  Jefferson  Place 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American   Book  Pub.   Council.  Inc.,   1 
Park  Avenue,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $4,625.     E.  (9)  $18,149. 


A.  R.  Frank  Prazler,  National  Broiler  Coun- 
cil. 1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National    Broiler    Council,    1155    15th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $300. 


A.  Owen  V.  Frlsby,  821   15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,   1   Chase 
Manhattan  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $804.30. 


A.  Mary  Condon  Gereau,  1201  leth  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Education  Association — Legis- 
lation &  Federal  Relations,  1201  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,871.     E.  (9)  $84.54. 

A.  Jay  W.  Glasmann,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Employee  Relocation  Real  Estate  Ad- 
visory Council,  333  North  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago,  111. 

E.  (9)  $179.42. 

A.  W.  S.  Gookln,  112  North  Central  Ave- 
nue, Phoenix.  Ariz. 


A.  W.    Lee    Gosnell,    1900    L    Street    NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Right  to  Work  Committee,  1900 
L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (5)  $500.     E.   (9)  $150. 


A.  Donald   E.    Graham,    1129    20th    Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National   Council   of  Farmer   Coopera- 
tives, 1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $5,349.96.     E.   (9)    $262.94. 


A.  George  Grant,  1619  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Fruit  Products  Association. 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.   (6)    $2,050.     (9)  $31.75. 


A.  Dale  Greenwood,  302  Hoge  Building,  Se- 
attle, Wash. 

B.  Washington  Railroad  Association,  302 
Hoge  Building,  Seattle,  Wash. 

E.   (9)   $514.54. 

A.  Hoyt  S.  Haddock,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  AFL-CIO  Maritime  Committee,  100  In- 
diana Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.   (9)   $89.44. 

A.  John  P.  Hall,  1619  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Forest  Products  Association. 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

E.   (9)  $106.61. 

A.  H.  Robert  Halper,  1750  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Southeastern  Lumber  Manufacturers 
Association,  1001  Virginia  Avenue,  HapevlUe, 
Ga. 

D.   (6)    $3,000.     E.   (9)    $1,175. 


A.  Charles  A.  Hamilton  Associates.  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ceramic  Tile  Manufacturers  of  the 
United  States.  Inc..  643  Main  Street,  Olean, 
N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $1,838.     E.   (9)   $1,954. 


A.  Jerry  M.  Hamovlt,  ftiS'connectlcut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Greyhound  Leasing  &  Financial  Corp.. 
10  South  Riverside  Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Robert  N.  Hampton,   1129   20th   Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National   Council   of   Farmer   Coopera- 
tives. 1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $5,250.     E.   (9)    $622.02. 

A.  L.    James    Harmanson,    Jr.,    1129    20th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National    Council   of   Farmer   Coopera- 
tives, 1129  20th  Street  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $7,500.     E.   (9)    $154.50. 


A.  Clifford  J.  Harvlson,  1616  P  Street  NW 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Tank  Truck  Carriers,  Inc 
P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
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A.  Lewis  B.  Hastings,  1619  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Automobile  Manufacturers  Association, 
Inc.,  320  New  Center  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 

D.   (6)    $500. 


A.  Phil  D.  Helmlg.  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  717  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)    $150.     E.   (9)    $150. 

A.  C.  O.   Henderson,  Post  Office  Box    137, 
Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)    $200. 

A.  Richard  I.  Hersh,  1025  Vermont  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Home  Furnishings  Association, 
1150  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago.  111. 

D.   (6)    $150. 


A.  Irvln  A.  Hofl,  1001  Connecticut  Avenue, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  U.S.  Cane  Sugar  Refiners'  Association, 
1001  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Holland  &  Hart,  500  Equitable  Building, 
Denver,  Colo. 

B.  The  Denver  Post,  Inc.,  650  15th  Street, 
Denver,  Colo. 

A.  Harold  K.  Howe,  400  Walker  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Automatic  Merchandising  As- 
sociation, 400  Walker  BiUldlng,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  Harold  K.  Howe,  400  Walker  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Outdoor  Power  Equipment  Institute. 
Inc.,  400  Walker  Building,  Washington,  D.O. 


A.  Howrey.  Simon,  Baker  &  Murchlson, 
1707   H   Street   NW  ,   Washington,   D.C. 

B.  Ceramic  Tile  Manufacturers  of  the 
United  States,  Inc.,  643  Main  Street.  Clean. 
N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $7,900.     E.   (9)   $8,875. 

A.  David  J.  Humphreys,  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Recreational  Vehicle  Institute,  2720 
Des  Plalnes  Avenue,  Dea  Plalnes,  HI. 

D.   (6)    $5,000.01.     E.   (9)    $447.03. 

A.  INA  Corp.,  1600  Arch  Street,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

A.-  Institute   of   Scrap  Iron   &  Steel,  Inc., 
1729   H   Street   NW.,   Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $300.     E.   (9)    $6.50. 
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A.  International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters, 25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

E.   (9)    $13,250.75. 

A.  International  Union  of  District  60, 
UMWA,  4880  MacArthur  Boulevard  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

E.   (9)    $2,733.36. 


A.   Robert   A.   Jackson,   627  Allison  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $100.     E.   (9)    $800 

A,  Walter  K.  Jaenlcke. 

B.  National  Forest  Products  Association, 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

D.   (6)    $700.     E.   (9)    $215. 

A.  H.  Bradley  Johnson,  1100  Ring  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $725. 

A.  Robert  F.  Kennon,  366  St.  Charles 
Street,  Baton  Rouge,  ta. 

B.  Stroock  &  Stroock  &  Lavan,  61  Broad- 
way. New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Robert  F.  Kennon,  356  St.  Charles 
Street,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

B.  Stroock  &  Stroock  &  Lavan,  61  Broad- 
way, New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Kennon,  White  and  Odom,  356  St. 
Charles  Street,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

B.  The  James  Irvine  Foundation,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

D.  (6)  $2000.     E.  (9)  $471.06. 

A.  Kennon,  White  and  Odom,  356  St. 
Charles  Street,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

B.  Provident  Life  and  Accident  Insurance 
Co..  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

D.  (6)  $2100.     E.  (9)  $2640.70. 


A.  John  L.  Kllcullen,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Coal  Industry  Committee  on  Mine 
Safety,  1250  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  Mr.  Charles  L.  King,  Munsey  Building, 
1329  E  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Air  Line  Pilots  Association,  Interna- 
tional. 

D.  (6)  $173. 

A.  Kirkland,  Ellis,  Hodson,  Chafletz,  Mas- 
ters &  Rowe.  1776  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  Inc., 
1133  Avenue  of  the  Americas.  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  George  J.  Knaly.  1200  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,  1200  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)   $4,999.98. 

A.  Keith  R.  Knoblock,  1100  Ring  BuUdlng, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing. Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $475. 

A.  Mr.  George  W.  Koch,  1133  Avenue  of 
the  Americas.  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  Inc., 
1133  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Kenneth  S.  Kovack,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America.  1500 
Commonwealth  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.  (6)  $3,450.     E.  (9)   $1,269.05. 


A.  Laborers'  International  Union  of  North 
America.  AFI^CIO.  905  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC 

E.  (9)  $10,477.06. 

A.  League  for  Economic  Assistance  and 
Development,  George  R.  Gerardl,  390  Plan- 
dome  Road,  Manhasset.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $49.     E.   (9)   $441. 

A.  G.  E.  Lelghty,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Donald  Lerch,  Jr.  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1522  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Japan  Chemical  Fibres  Association,  3,3- 
Chrome.  Muromachi  Nihonbashi,  Chuo-Ku, 
Tokyo,  Japan. 

A.  Donald  Lerch,  Jr.  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1522  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Asso- 
ciation, 1155  15th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  Donald  Lerch,  Jr.  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1522  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Shell  Chemical  Co.,  ilO  West  31st  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Morris  J.  Levin,  910  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Arden  Publishing  Co.,  Tucson,  Ariz. 
D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  Morris  J.  Levin,  910  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
American  Railroads  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  Liberty  Lobby,  Inc.,  130  Third  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $17,763.13.     E.   (9)    $18,917.76. 

A.  Herbert  Liebenson,  National  Small  Busi- 
ness Association,  1225  19th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)    $4,500.     E.   (9)    $1,200. 

A.  Livestock  Producers  Committee,  2000 
National  Bank  of  Commerce  Building,  San 
Antonio,  Tex. 

B.  Livestock  Producers  Committee,  2000 
National  Bank  of  Commerce  Building,  San 
Antonio,  Tex. 

D.   (6)    $44,200.     E.  $(9)    $7,255.32. 


A.  Stanley  J.  McParland,  1201  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  EJducatlon  Association,  Legis. 
latlon  and  Federal  Relations,  1201  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $3,108.60.     E.   (9)    $185.13. 


A.  Joseph  B.  McOarth,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $6,999.98.     E.  (9)  $924.23. 

A.  wmiam  H.  McLln,  1201  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  ITW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,871.     E  (9)  $85.11. 

A.  C.  W.  McMillan,  801  East  17th  Avenue, 
Denver,  Colo. 

B.  American  National  Cattlemen's  Aasocl- 
ation,  801  East  17th  Avenue,  Denver,  Colo. 

D.  (6)  $1,200. 

A.  Ian  R.  MacOowan,  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Youth  Franchise  Coalition,  1660  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

a   (9)    $25. 


A.  Andre    Malsonplerre,    666    11th    Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American   Mutual   Insurance   Alliance, 
20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

E.  (9)  $222.60. 

A.  Ben  J.  Man,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  AFL-CIO  Maritime  Committee,  100  In- 
diana Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,107.70.     E.  (9)  $431.94. 


A.  John  M.  Lumley,  1201  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National    Education   Association,    1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $4,797.     E.   (9)    $301.29. 

A.  Joseph  E.  McAndrews,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  1712 
G  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,000.     E.   (9)    $7.55. 


A.  Arnold  Mayer,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  &  Butcher 
Workmen  of  North  America  (AFL-CIO) ,  2800 
North  Sheridan  Road,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.   (6)  $5,100.     E.  (9)  $650. 

A.  Miller  &  Chevalier,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Baltimore  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  Oaa  & 
Electric  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 

D.   (6)    $400.     E.   (9)    $3.95. 

A.  Miller  Se  Chevalier,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Battelle  Memorial  Institute.  506  King 
Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

D.  (6)  $1,716.     E.  (9)  $21.32. 


A.   William   C.   McCamant,   1725  K   Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $300. 


A.  John  L.  McConnell,  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  New    York    Stock    Exchange,    11    Wall 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $1,200.     E.   (9)    $175. 


A.  Joseph  J.  McDonald,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  United   Steelworkers   of   America,    1500 
Commonwealth  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.   (6)    $3,625.     E.    (9)    $540. 


A.  William  G.  McPadzean,  Apostle  Islands 
Residents  Committee,  505  Foshay  Tower, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

D.  (6)  $1,400.     E.  (9)  $1,268.48. 


A.  Miller  &  Chevalier,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Eastern  Gas  &  PViel  Associates,  2900 
Prudential  Tower,  Boston,  Mass. 

D.  (6)  $4,250.     E.  $66.01. 

A.  Miller  &  Chevalier,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Washington  Gas  Light  Co.,  1100  H 
Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $3,050.     E.  (9)  $18.07. 

A.  Joseph  L.  Miller,  1612  W  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Northern  Textile  Association,  et  al. 

A.  Lester  F.  Miller,  1750  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion, 1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $468.     E.  (9)  $28. 

A.  Clarence  Mitchell,  422  First  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  1790  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y. 
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A.  Carlos  Moore,  25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters, 
25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (61   $6,254. 

A.  J.    Walter   Myers,   Jr.,    1375   Peachtree 
Street  NE.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

B.  Forest  Farmers  Association  Cooperative, 
1375  Peachtree  Street  NE.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


A.  Kenneth  D.  Naden,  1129  20th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $9,499.98.     E.  (9)  $355.90. 

A.  Micah  H.  Naftalln,  1510  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Ethyl  Corp.,  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $750. 

A.  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  1790  Broadway,  New 
York,  NY. 


A.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)   $45,595.11.     E.  (9)   $45,610.84. 


A.  National   Association  of  Railroad   Pas- 
sengers, 41  Ivy  Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)   $36,349.90.     E.   (9)   $19,375.73 

A.  National  Association  of  Social  Workers, 
Inc.,  2  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.  (6)  $3,000.     E.  (9)  $4,350. 

A.  National  Audio- Visual  Association,  Inc., 
3150  Spring  Street,  Fairfax,  Va. 
D.  (6)  $34,265.     E.  (9)  $4,036. 

A.  National  Broiler  Council,  1155  15th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $500. 

A.  National  Coal  Policy  Conference,  Inc., 
1000  16th  Street  NW.,  Waishtngton,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $4,719.16. 

A.  The  National  Committee  for  the  Record- 
ing Arts,  10.000  Santa  Monica  Boulevard.  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $9,000.     E.  (9)  $20,664.15. 

A.  National   Council   of   Farmer   Coopera- 
tives, 1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $21,442.44.     E.  (9)  $19,989.16. 


A.  National  Council,  Junior  Order  United 
American  Mechanics,  3027  North  Broad 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A.  National  Counsel  Associates,  421  New 
Jersey  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  Cenco  Instruments  Corp.,  2600  South 
Kostner  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $1,125.     E.   (9)   $175.41. 


A.  National  Counsel  Associates,  421  New 
Jersey  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  for  the  Study  of  Revenue 
Bond  Financing,  Pierson,  Ball  &  Dowd,  Ring 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.     E.  (9)  $192.20. 


A.  Legislation  Sc  Federal  Relations,  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  1201  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.   (9)   $26,638.81. 

A.  National  Federation  of  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Clubs,  Inc.,  2012  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $61,135.75.     E.    (9)    $3,363.80. 

A.  National  Parking  Association,  1101  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (0)   $833.84. 


A.  National    Right    To    Work    Committee, 
1900  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)   $1,000.     E.   (9)   $1,000. 


A.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion, 1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)    $3,517.     E.   (9)    $8,357. 


A.  Patil,  Weiss,  Goldberg,  Rifkind,  Whar- 
t»n  &  Garrison,  345  Park  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

B.  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives,  Anchor- 
age, Alaska. 

E.   (9)    $10,933.30. 


A.  National    Small    Business    Association, 
1225  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)   $5,000.     E.  (9)   $2,562.52. 


A.  National  Tax  Equality  Association,  Inc., 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)  $685.22.     E.  (9)  $699.66. 

A.  Ivan  A.  Nestingen,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  CUNA  International,  Inc.,  1617  Sherman 
Avenue,  Madison,  Wis. 

D.   (6)   $300.     E.  (9)  $343.75. 

A.  Robert  B.  Neville,  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Restaiu-ant  Association,  1155 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)  $2,687.50.     E.  (9)  $100. 

A.  Sarah  H.  Newman,  1029  Vermont  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Consumers  League.  1029  Ver- 
mont Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $1,650. 

A.  Ira  H.  Nunn,  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Restaurant  Association,  1156 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $3,375.     E.   (9)    $250. 


A.  Pepper,    Hamilton    &   Scheetz,    1629    K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  INA  Corp.,  1600  Arch  Street,  PhUadel- 
phla,  Pa. 

E.   (9)    $195.54. 

A.  Plains  Cotton  Growers,  Inc.,   1720  Av- 
enue M.  Lubbock,  Tex. 

D.    (6)  $17,278.46.     E.  (9)  $1,350. 


A.  Leo  W.  O'Brien,  160  S.  Manning  Boule- 
vard, Albany.  N.Y. 

B.  Virgin  Islands  Legislaiture,  St.  Thomas, 
Virgin  Islands. 

D.   (6)    $1,875.     E.   (9)    $800. 

A.  Richard  T.  O'Connell,  1129  20th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $5,325.     E.   (9)    $224.55. 

A.  O'Connor,  Green,  Thomas,  Walters  & 
Kelly,  1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Investors  Diversified  Services.  Inc.,  In- 
vestors Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

D.   (6)    $1,500.     E.   (9)    $175. 

A.  Claude  E.  Olmstead,  1750  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion, 1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)    $468.     E.   (9)   $28. 


A.  J.  Francis  Pohlhaus.  422  First  Street 
SE..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  1790  Broadway.  New 
York,  N.Y. 

A.  Ragan  &  Mason,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Atkins.  Kroll  &  Co.,  Ltd..  417  Montgom- 
ery Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

D.    (6)  $3,000.     E.  (9)  $13.40. 

A.  Ragan  &  Mason.  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Department  of  Tourism  and  Trade 
Development.  Hamilton.  Bermuda. 

D.   (6)  $1,666. 

A.  Ragan  &  Mason.  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Virginia  &  D.  K.  Ludwig  Foundation. 
1345  Avenue  of  the  Americas.  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Ragan  &  Mason,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Harold  A.  Miller,  Miller  Redwood  Co., 
315  Pacific  Building,  Portland,  Oreg. 

D.   (6)  $250. 

A.  Ragan  &  Mason,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Sea-Land  Service.  Inc.,  Post  Office  Box 
1050,  Elizabeth,  N.J. 

D.   (6)  $900. 

A.  Ragan  &  Mason,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  South  Atlantic  &  Caribbean  Line,  Inc., 
250  Park  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)  $200. 

A.  Ragan  &  Mason.  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Stimson  Lumber  Co  ,  Post  Office  Box  68, 
Forest  Grove,  Oreg. 

D.   (6)  $250. 


A.  Organization  of  Professional  Employees 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Post 
Office  Box  381,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $2,681.93.     E.   (9)    $1,082.53 


A.  J.  Allen  Overton,  Jr.,  1100  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,200. 

A.  Raymond  S.  Page,  Jr.,  Mill  Creek  Ter- 
race, Gladwyne,  Pa. 

B.  Campbell  Soup  Company,  375  Memorial 
Avenue,  Camden,  N.J. 


A.  Rallwav   Labor  Executives'  Association, 
400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Sydney   C.   Reagan,   6815   Prestonshire, 
Dallas,  Tex. 

B.  Southwestern  Peanut  Shellers  Associa- 
tion, 6815  Prestonshire,  Dallas,  Tex. 

D.    (6)    $150. 

A    Realty    Committee    on    Taxation,    299 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.   (6)    $41,150.     E.    (9)    $75,646.90. 


A.  Record  Industry  Association  of  America, 
Inc.  1  East  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
E.    (9)    $15,543.22. 


A.  Lew  M.  Paramore,  Post  Office  Box  1310, 
Kansas  City,  Kans. 

B.  Mississippi  Valley  Association,  1130  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Recreational  Vehicle  Institute  Inc.,  2720 
Des  Plaines  Avenue.  Des  Plaines.  111. 
E.    (9)    $5,447.04. 

A.  John     T.     Reggitte,     Jr.,     95     Boonton 
Avenue,  Rural  Delivery  No.  2,  Boonton,  N.J. 
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A.  W.  W.  Renfroe,  Kentucky  Railroad  As- 
sociation. 101  East  High  Street,  Lexington, 
Ky. 

E.   (9)    $1,255.83. 

A.  Darrell  G.  Renstrom.  1201  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Educational  Association,  1201 
16th   Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $3,867.40.     E.    (9) $67.02. 

A.  Retired  Officers  Tax  Credit  Committee, 
Post  Office  Box  1865,  Annapolis,  Md. 
B3i9)    $158.95. 

A.  James  J.  Reynolds,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Merchant  Ship- 
ping, 1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

D.    (6,    $1,875.     E.    (9)   $730. 

A.  James  W.  Rlddell,  723  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Kellogg  Company,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich. 

A.  James  W.  Rlddell,  723  Washington 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Volume  Footwear  Retailers  of  America, 
51  East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  John  Riley,  1625  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States.  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $628.12.     E.  (9)  $63.44. 

A.  Stephen  Philip  Robin,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Kozai  Club.  ?-16.  Nlhonbashl-Kaya- 
bacho,  Chuo-ku.  Tokyo.  Japan. 


A.  John  P.  Roche.  l.'iO  East  42d  Street.  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  American    Iron   &   Steel   Institute,    150 
East  42d  Streer    New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E    (9)  $210. 


A.  Nathaniel  H.  Rogg,  1625  L.  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  St.^tes,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $1,875.     E.   (9)   $120.20. 

A.  Miss  Patricia  A.  Samuel,  120  Maryland 
Avenue  NE..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Women's  International  Leag'ae  for  Peace 
and  Freedom.  120  Maryland  Avenue  NE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $41,001.81.     E.  (9)   $9,090.26. 

A.  Stanley  W.  Schroeder.  1100  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress.  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $475. 

A.  Clayton  A.  Seeber,  1201  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $2,871.     E.   (9)   $59.91. 

A.  Theodore  A.  Serrtll,  491  National  Press 
Building.  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Newspaper  Association,  491 
National  Press  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $147.81. 

A.  John  J.  Sexton  1815  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 


B.   J.   A.   Chapman  &  Leta  M.   Chapman 
Trust,  Tulsa,  Okla. 
E.  (9)  $113.54. 

A.  Laurence  P.  Sherfy,  HOC  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,475. 

A.  Robert  L.  Shortle,   1147  International 
Trade   Mart  Tower,  New  Orleans,  La. 

B.  Mississippi  Valley  Association,  1130  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Jonathan  W.  Sloat,  1632  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America.  Inc., 
1133  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Dr.  Spencer  M.  Smith,  Jr.,  1709  North 
Glebe  Road,  Arlington,  Va. 

B.  Citizens    Committee    on    Natural    Re- 
sources. 

D.  (6)   $3,496.     E.  (9)  $1,484.49. 


A.  Southwestern  Peanut  Shelters  Associa- 
tion, 6815  Prestonshlre,  DsJlas,  Tex. 
D.    (6)    $150.     E.   (9)   $150. 

A.  John  J.  Sheehan.  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United   Steelworkers   of   America,    1500 
Commonwealth  Building.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

D.  (6)  $4,300.     E.  (9)  $3,446.38. 

A.  Lawrence  Spelser.  1424  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American    Civil    Liberties    Union,    156 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Arthur  R.  SplUers,  1341  O  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Organization  of  Professional  Employees 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  1341 
G  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D     (6)    $420.     E.    (9)    825. 


A  WUn  J  Stanton,  405  Luhrs  Building. 
Phoenix,  Ariz.  . 

B  Sjuthern  Pacific  Transportation  Co..  65 
Market  Street.  Sun  Francisco.  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $400.     E.  (9)  $515.90. 

A.  Steptoe  &  Johnson,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  California  Olive  Association.  Market 
and  First  Streets,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

D.   (6)   *500. 

A.  Steptoe  &  Johnson,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Malllnckrodt  Chemical  Works.  P.O.  Box 
5439.  St.  Louis,  Mo 

D.    (6)    $500. 

A.  B.  H.  Steuerwald,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Philip  W  Stroupe,  1100  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress.  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC. 

D.    1 6)    $475. 

A  G.  Don  .Sullivan,  1100  Ring  Building, 
Washin3ton.  DC 

B.  American  Mining  Ccugress,  Ring  Build- 
ing, W.ish'.ngton,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $475. 

A.  Prank  L.  Sundstrom,  1776  K.  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc.,  1776  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Sutherland,    Asbill    &    Breunan,    1200 
Fairagut  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Carnegie  Corp.  of  New  York,  437  Madi- 
son Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $2,610.     E.   (9)    $798.25. 

A.  Sutherland,    Asbill    &    Brennan.     1200 
Farragut  BiUldlng,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Governors  of  the  Knights  of  Ak-Sar- 
Ben,  63d  and  Shirley  Streets,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

D.  (6)    $500.     E.   (9)    $4. 

A.  Sutherland,    Asbill    &    Brennan,    1200 
Farragut  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  John  M.  Olin,  Box  B,  Alton,  HI. 

E.  (9)   $23.50. 

A.  Sutherland,    AsblU    &    Brennan,    1200 
Farragut  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Retail  Credit  Co.,  Post  Office  Box  4081, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

D.  (6)   $7,500.     E.   (9)    $522.06. 

A.  Sutherland,  Asbill  &  Brennan.  1200  Far- 
ragut Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Travelers  Corp.,  One  Tower  Square, 
Hartford.  Conn. 

E.  (9)  $14. 
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A.  C.   Austin   Sutherland,    1616   P   Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Tank  Truck  Carriers,  Inc.,  1616 
P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Monroe     Sweetland,     1705     Mtu-chison 
Drive,  Burllngame,  Calif. 

B.  National    Education    Association,    1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $335.     E.  (9)  $50. 


A.  Russell  D.  Tall,  1129  20th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1129  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Evert  S.  Thomas,  Jr.,  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  CUNA  International,  Inc..  1617  Sherman 
Avenue,  Madison,  Wis. 

D.    (6)  $1J35.76.     E.  (9)  $1,102.58. 

A.  John  P.  Tracey,  1705  DeSales  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Bar  Association,  1705  DeSales 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)  $400.     E. (9)  $50. 

A.  Trustees  for  Conservation,  251  Kearny 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
D.   (6)  $150.     E.  (9)  $4,167.44. 

A.  Dick  Tunis,  607  Maple  Terrace,  Dallas, 
Tex. 

B.  Superior  Oil  Co.,  Houston,  Tex.  and  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $400.     E.  (9)  $300. 

A.  United  States  Cane  Sugar  Refiners'  As- 
sociation, 1001  Connecticut  Avenue,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E.  (9)  $213.07. 


A.  Charles  R.  Van  Horn,  17th  and  H  Streets 
NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Co.,  and 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway  Co.,  Charles 
and  Baltimore  Streets,  Baltimore,  Md. 

A.  Joiin  M.  Vansant,  Jr..  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Waslngton,  D.C. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  VeteransJOf  World  War  I,  USA,  Inc.,  916 
Prince  Street,  Alexandria,  Va. 

A.  Wald,  Harkrader  &  Rockefeller,  1225 
19th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

3.  INA  Corp.,  1600  Arch  Street,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

A.  Washington  Gas  Light  Co.,  1100  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
E.  (9)  $3,068.07.     

A.  Robert  P.  Win,  201  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Metropolitan  Water  District  of 
Southern  California,  1111  Sunset  Boulevard, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


D.  (6)  $3,600.     E.  (9)  $1002.63. 

A.  J.  D.  Williams,   1231   25th   Street   NW., 
Washlngton,D.C. 

B.  International  Utilities  Corp.,  1500  Wal- 
nut   Street,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 

E.  (9)  $20. 


B.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association, 
400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $416.60. 


A.  Kenneth    Williamson.    One    Farragut 
Square  South,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American     Hospital     Association,    840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

D,  (6)  $2,461.93.     E.  (9)  $839.89. 

A,    Clay   B.    Wolfe,   400   First    Street   NW., 
Washington,  DC. 


A.  Burton  C.  Wood,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $3,515.62.     E    (9)  $219.74. 

A.  Nicholas  H.  Zumas.  1225  19th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Music  Publishers  Association, 
110  East  59th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $350. 


SENATE— ^Mesrfay,  July  28,  1970 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  James  B.  Allen, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Alabama. 

The  Reverend  John  H.  Satterwhite, 
D.D.,  profes.sor,  Wesley  Theological  Sem- 
inary, Washington,  D.C,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

O  God,  our  Father,  You  have  revealed 
Your  will  to  persons  in  the  past:  Grant  to 
the  President  and  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  the  revelation  of  Your  wisdom 
through  which  in  our  own  day  they  may 
make  Your  will  known  in  our  country. 
Reveal  Yourself  to  them,  that  through 
their  work  our  country  may  come  to 
know  justice,  equality,  and  love  for  all 
people. 

Help  them  to  make  human  life  more 
hum.an  for  all  and  to  work  for  a  united 
witness  in  our  Nation  for  the  liberation 
of  the  poor  out  of  fear  for  our  lives.  Our 
lives  belong  to  You  and  help  us  realize 
that  hatred,  violence  and  the  destruction 
of  human  life  are  not  part  of  our  libera- 
tion. 

Help  us  to  obey  Your  commands  which 
we  have  heard  but  not  yet  obeyed  and 
use  the  wealth  and  power  of  our  Nation 
to  serve  the  commimities  of  poverty  and 
oppression:  and  may  we  be  renewed  by 
Your  spirit  through  Jesus  Christ,  Your 
Son  and  our  Lord.  Amen. 


DESIGNATION  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate  (Mr.  Russell)  . 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate. 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washington,  D.C,  July  28. 1970. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Sen- 
ate. I  appoint  Hon.  James  B.  Ali.en,  a  Sena- 
tor from  the  State  of  Alabama,  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 
Richard  B.  Rltssell, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  ALLEN  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day, July  27. 1970,  be  dispensed  with. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR SYMINGTON  LATER  IN  THE 
DAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause of  the  early  hour  of  convening,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  although 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  has  already 
been  granted  an  order  to  proceed  for  not 
to  exceed  30  minutes,  he  may  proceed 
under  that  order  today  at  a  time  appro- 
priate to  him. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  limit  statements 
to  3  minutes  in  relation  to  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SIX  YEARS  IN  A  BAMBOO  CAGE 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  6  years  is 
a  long  time.  For  some  of  our  prisoners  of 
war  held  in  North  Vietnamese  or  Viet- 
cong  horror  camps,  It  will  soon  be  7  years. 
Some  of  our  men  have  spent  what  may 


be  one-tenth  of  their  allotted  span  of 
life  in  the  most  despicable  conditions, 
in  a  bamboo  cage  hidden  in  some  steam- 
ing jungle,  their  feet  rotting  a  v.  ay  from 
parasitical  infection,  their  bodies  and 
minds  tortured  by  inhuman  practices 
fertile  in  the  oriental  mind. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  worse  even  than 
this.  Normally  we  spend  appioximately 
20  of  our  years  in  preparation  for  our 
adult  lives.  Afterward,  if  we  are  fortu- 
nate, we  may  enjoy  somewhere  between 
10  and  20  years  of  well-earned  retire- 
ment. This  leaves  on  the  average  ap- 
proximately 40  years  of  adult  productive 
living.  I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  recognize 
that  to  these  prisoners,  the  citizens  of 
this  country  who  were  our  emissaries  in 
a  distant  war,  7  years  could  be  one-slxlli 
of  their  allotted  productive  span  of  life. 
It  has  not  been  spent  in  particularly 
pleasant  conditions. 

To  an  enlightened  people,  who  believe 
in  the  rights  of  the  individual,  the  situ- 
ation of  our  prisoners  is  intolerable.  Tol- 
erate it  we  must,  since  for  the  moment 
there  seems  nothing  else  to  do :  but  repay 
it  to  the  men  concerned,  and  their  fam- 
ilies, we  shall,  so  far  as  we  can.  And  we 
hope,  on  that  glad  day  when  the  battered 
remnants  of  these  heroic  men  are  at  last 
repatriated  to  their  own  country  and 
their  own  families,  that  the  Mjptld  will 
well  note  and  long  remember  how  they 
were  treated,  and  by  contrast  how  we 
have  treated  those  of  the  other  side  who 
fell  into  our  hands. 


OVERSEAS    ASSIGNMENT    OF   MILI- 
TARY VOLUNTEERS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
I  suggested  that  at  this  time  we  might 
give  serious  consideration  to  phasing  out 
the  draft  for  those  who  serve  in  Vietnam, 
substituting  therefor  those  who  volun- 
teer to  serve,  those  who  are  willing  to 
put  in  their  time  in  this  overseas  assign- 
ment. I  think  it  might  do  a  great  deal 
to  relieve  tensions  to  make  it  clear  that 
the  element  of  compulsion  to  combat  has 
been  lifted  in  this  instance. 

I  do  not  believe  in  selective  objection 
to  wars.  I  think  all  wars  have  some  im- 
morality associated  with  them,  so  I  do 
not  believe  in  the  so-called  immoral  war 
concept.  I  do  not  believe  we  should 
choose  the  wars  in  which  we  serve;  but 
I  do  believe  if  there  are  enough  volun- 
teers, and  I  believe  there  are.  who  would 
be  willing  to  serve  in  Vietnam  during 
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the  terminal  years  of  this  conflict,  dur- 
ing the  period  when  the  war  is  being 
wound  down,  and  especially  after  the  re- 
moval of  virtually  all  the  combat  troops 
next  spring  and  next  summer,  and  grad- 
ual removal  of  supply  and  support  forces, 
that  perhaps  this  proposal  would  go  a 
considerable  way  toward  bringing  about 
some  better  feeling  and  better  under- 
standing between  the  generations  in  this 
country. 

I  do  not  make  the  proposal  as  a 
"truce"  because  I  was  the  first  witness 
before  the  Scranton  Commission,  and 
for  about  a  week  or  10  days  the  only 
witness  who  made  the  point  that  student 
unrest  was  not  necessarily  geared  to  the 
war,  for  if  it  were,  why  would  it  arise 
when  the  war  was  being  deescalated, 
rather  than  under  previous  administra- 
tions when  it  was  being  escalated;  and 
moreover,  since  student  unrest  is  a  wide- 
spread phenomenon  everywhere  in  the 
world,  and  not  only  in  the  springtime, 
there  certainly  are  many  causes  for  it. 

But  I  do  believe  that  youths  feel  that 
the  generations  above  them  which  run 
the  country  are  not  being  fair  to  them. 
This  is  not  an  unusual  feeling.  Young 
people  always  feel  that  older  people  are 
not  being  fair  to  them,  and  they  have 
something  on  their  side  wlien  they  say 
that. 

So  to  the  degree  to  which  we  can  pre- 
serve the  elements  of  fairness  in  relation 
to  the  obligations  and  the  duty  of  a  citi- 
zen, we  should  try  to  do  it.  That  is  why 
I  would  like  to  keep  alive  the  discussion 
of  the  importance  of  volunteer  forces  in 
this  area.  I  hope  that  we  can  devise  some 
means  to  do  it.  I  hope  if  we  do  this  will 
improve  negotiations  between  the  col- 
leges and  the  rest  of  the  country,  and 
may  perhaps  lead  to  a  lowering  of  the 
temperature,  even  in  the  ivy  leagues,  be- 
cause our  "elites"  in  this  country  are  stu- 
dents, and  our  affluent  who  should  be 
happy  are  actually  the  most  discontented 
of  all  our  citizens. 

I  think  we  might  remove  one  of  the 
root  causes  of  that  alleged  discontent 
and  then  see  what  continues  to  bug 
them,  and  perhaps  we  can  get  to  the 
treatment  of  whatever  is  the  underlying 
cause  of  the  ferment  if  we  remove  some 
of  what  are  clearly  the  external  and  visi- 
ble irritations. 

I  hope  we  give  careful  consideration  to 
this  suggestion.  It  does  not  bear  an  ideo- 
logical mark;  it  was  suggested  as  re- 
cently as  yesterday  by  Mr.  Buckley,  a 
conservative  columnist,  and  it  has  been 
suggested  by  liberals  and  moderates.  I 
think  chiefly  it  is  being  suggested  by  peo- 
ple who  are  wondering  what  has  gone 
wrong  with  today's  youth,  and  in  their 
search  for  means  by  which  we  might  ease 
the  exasperations.  This  is  one  of  the 
proposals  which  has  surfaced  and  which 
I  think  deserves  careful  consideration. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  communicated  to  the 
Senate  the  intelligence  of  the  death  of 
Hon.  Michael  J.  Kirwan,  late  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  Ohio,  and 
transmitted  the  resolutions  of  the  House 
thereon. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  tjinounced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (S.  2601)  to  reorganize  the 
courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to 
revise  the  procedures  for  handling  ju- 
veniles in  the  District  of  Columbia,  to 
codify  title  23  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Code,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  it 
was  signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Allen)  . 


DEATH  OF  MICHAEL  J.  KIRWAN. 
REPRESENTATIVE  FROM  OHIO 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
the  Senate  joins  in  sorrow  for  the  death 
of  the  distinguished  dean  of  the  Ohio 
delegation,  Representative  Kirwan,  of 
Ohio,  and  with  whom  I  served  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 


DEATH  OF  JOHN  KUNKEL,  FORMER 
REPRESENTATIVE  FROM  PENN- 
SYLVANIA 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yester- 
da:'  brought  news  of  the  death  of  another 
former  colleague,  the  Honorable  John 
G.  Kunkel,  of  Pennsylvania,  grandson 
and  great-grandson  of  many  Members 
of  Congress,  one  of  whom  ran  on  the 
ticket  for  vice  president  with  Henry 
Clay,  and  another  was  a  Member  of  the 
Finst  Congress. 

John  Kunkel  was  a  veiT  distinguished 
man,  indeed,  who  was  very  much  be- 
loved by  all  his  colleagues.  We  join  in 
extending  our  condolences  to  his  widow, 
Kitty,  and  the  family,  in  saying  the  last 
sad  goodbye  to  a  friend. 


RECESS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Thereupon,  at  10:29  a.m.,  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair. 

At  10.41  a.m.,  the  Senate  reassembled 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Acting  Pres- 
ident pro  tempore  i  Mr.  Allen  » . 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska  iMr. 
Hruska)  and  I  be  permitted  to  proceed 
for  an  indeterminate  period  of  time  dur- 
ing morning  hour. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


INSPECTION  OF  IMPORTED 
LIVESTOCK  PRODUCTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
well-known  columnists,  Roscoe  and 
Geoffrey  Drummond,  in  one  of  their 
columns  of  recent  date,  headlined  "Is 
Hruska  Beef  Bill  for  Health  or  Protec- 
tionism?" referred  to  "special-interest 
Congressmen"  who  "are  going  to  fan- 
tastic lengths  to  take  advantage  of  the 
high  protectionist  madness  now  grip- 
ping both  the  House  and  the  Senate." 
That  is  a  direct  quotation  from  the 
Drummonds'  article. 


They  also  say  that: 

Politicians  are  lining  up  to  hand  out  the 
goodies,  and  they  see  votes  at  home  when 
they  do. 

Again  quoting  the  Dnmimonds: 

Just  when  you  think  that  the  worst  is 
over.  It  Isn't.  Something  more  comes  out  of 
the  legislative  factory  now  running  at  high 
speed  for  no  good  pxirpose  and  oUed  for  the 
coming  elections. 

•  «  •  «  • 

And  who  Is  fashioning  the  latest  bit  of 
high-protectionism  gone  berserk?  None  other 
than  two  of  the  normally  most  thoughtful 
and  careful  men  in  the  Senate — the  pres- 
tigious liberal  majority  leader,  Mike  Mans- 
field of  Montana,  and  the  distinguisliied  Re- 
publican conservative,  Roman  Hruska  of 
Nebraska. 

They  are  proposing  a  restrictive  trade 
measure  which  shows  what  can  happen  when 
two  usually  reasonable  and  responsible  men 
get  caught  up  in  the  home-industry,  pro- 
tectionist mania  on  the  eve  of  a  congres- 
sional election. 

Mr.  President,  I  assume  that  what  the 
Drummonds  are  referring  to  is  a  bill 
iS.  3942  >,  which  was  introduced  by  me 
some  weeks  ago,  to  provide  for  thorouu;h 
health  and  sanitation  inspection  of  all 
livestock  products  imported  into  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purj^cses. 

That  bill  has  nothing  to  do  with  im- 
ix>rts  per  se,  but  it  does  have  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  endeavoring  to  make  im- 
ported meat  as  sanitary,  as  healthful, 
and  as  safe  as  that  produced  by  our  do- 
mestic producers. 

I  appeared  before  the  Committee  en 
the  Judiciary  under  date  of  July  16.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  testi- 
mony at  that  time  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement    op    Senator    Mike    Mansfield: 

S.  3942 — Inspection   of   Imported   Meats, 

3-m.Y  16,  1970 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of 
the  Committee,  for  this  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear before  you  in  behalf  of  my  bill,  S.  3942, 
on  Inspection  of  Imported  meat. 

There  is  nothing  more  Important  to  con- 
sumers and  to  those  who  produce  meat  in 
this  country — and  we  have  both  in  Mon- 
tana— than  the  maintenance  of  absolute  con- 
fidence In  the  purity,  wholesomeness  and 
sanitary  quality  of  the  meat  and  animal 
products  offered  consumers. 

Per  capita  consumption  of  beef  has  grown 
from  85  pounds  in  1960  to  110  potmds  last 
year,  and  of  all  meats  from  161  pounds  to  183 
pounds  per  person.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture Is  forecasting  continued  growth,  and 
this  Is  all  because  American  consumers  have 
confidence  in  our  system  of  inspection  and, 
therefore.  In  the  quality  of  the  meat  allowed 
to  be  offered  to  the  public  at  stores. 

In  recent  years,  when  proof  was  offered 
that  some  slipshod  practices  existed  In  han- 
dling of  meat,  Congress  has  promptly  pro- 
vided for  poultry  Inspection  and  for  Im- 
proved meat  Inspection.  We  have  voted  the 
most  rigid  requirements  considered  desirable 
on  our  own  meat  packing  and  processing  es- 
tablishments, and  we  have  voted  to  require 
that  meat  imported  Into  the  United  States 
be  produced  under  equally  sanitary  condi- 
tions so  It  will  meet  standards  of  wholesome- 
ness equal  to  ours. 

My  confidence  In  the  quality  and  thor- 
oughness of  inspection  of  lmp>orted  meat 
was  shaken  when  Dr.  John  Melcher,  a  Mon- 
tana veterinarian  who  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress just  a  year  ago  at  a  special  election, 
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described  to  me  what  he  had  learned  as  a 
result  of  a  personal  Investigation  into  the 
nature  of  our  Inspection  of  foreign  meat 
plants  and  of  meat  as  It  comes  Into  the 
United  States. 

We  have  only  14  or  15  men  who  travel  the 
globe  to  make  sure  that  more  than  1,100 
foreign  packing  plants  are  designed  and 
operated  to  meet  our  sanitation  require- 
ments, and  that  the  day-to-day  Inspection  of 
meat  as  It  moves  down  the  packing  house? 
lines  Is  equal  to  the  Inspection  standards  and 
requirements  we  maintain.  The  annual  re- 
port of  the  Inspection  branch  at  USDA  shows 
that  one  of  these  men  frequently  Inspects 
three  plants  a  day,  which  certainly  Isn't 
much  of  an  Insjjectlon  of  the  plant,  the  pre- 
mortem  and  post-mortem  procedures,  the 
boning,  cooking  or  freezing,  packing  and 
handling  of  meat  destined  for  the  United 
States.  In  his  hour  or  two  visit,  he  cannot, 
of  course,  asstire  himself  that  there  Is  pre- 
mortem  examination  of  all  animals  butcher- 
ed around  the  year,  or  that  there  Is  thorough 
post-mortem  Inspection  of  every  carcass  on 
the  packing  line  365  days  a  year — that  has  to 
be  taken  on  faith  that  the  governments  In 
Central  and  South  America,  Oceania,  Eu- 
rope and  the  East  all  provide  rigid  day-to-day 
Inspection  equal  to  ours. 

We  run  a  check  on  the  results  of  the  in- 
spection on  foreign  plants  when  meat  ar- 
rives in  the  United  States.  The  equivalent  of 
about  75  man  years  is  devoted  to  sampling 
the  1.6  billion  pounds  of  meat  shipped  to  us 
to  make  sure  that  the  defects  in  it  do  not 
exceed  certain  tolerances:  one  minor  defect 
per  30  pounds,  one  major  defect  per  400 
pounds,  and  one  critical  defect  per  4.000 
pounds.  Congressman  Melcher  will  discuss 
those  defects  and  their  classification. 

It  Is  my  understanding — and  if  it  is  not 
correct  we  should  make  it  so — that  as  meat 
moves  down  processing  lines  in  an  American 
packing  plant,  If  any  defect  Is  discovered 
which  affects  the  absolute  wholesomeness  of 
a  piece  of  meat,  that  piece  of  meat  Is  pulled 
off  the  line  and  the  defect  eliminated  or  the 
meat  "tanked"  and  removed  completely  from 
any  possibility  of  human  use. 

The  bill  which  I  introduced  In  the  Senate, 
a  companion  to  Congressman  Melcher's  H.R. 
17444,  provides  for  thorough  Inspection  of 
all  animal  products  Imported  into  the  Untted 
States,  and  that  means  piece  by  piece  Jta- 
spectlon,  after  thawing,  of  the  fresh  and 
frozen  meat  which  arrives  at  our  port*  of 
entry. 

We  cannot  provide  hundreds  or  even  thou- 
sands of  United  States  lnsp)ectors  in  foreign 
plants  to  maintain  dally  vigilance  over  meat 
produced  In  each  of  them  which  may  be 
shipped  to  us.  We  can  Inspect  these  prod- 
ucts thoroughly  which  are  offered  for  our 
markets,  and  that  is  what  the  bill  proposes 
be  done. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  volvmie  of  meat 
and  animal  products  being  Imported  Into 
the  United  States.  Unregulated,  it  can  have 
extremely  serious  consequences  for  our  do- 
mestic producers,  up>on  whom  we  must  rely 
for  the  great  bulk  of  our  meat,  dairy  prod- 
ucts and  other  animal  foods.  We  deal  with 
the  problem  of  volume  In  separate  import 
quota  legislation.  I  authored  the  Meat  Im- 
port Law  of  1965. 

This  question  of  thorough  inspection  is  a 
separate  question,  just  as  important  as  any 
Import  quota,  for  failure  to  guarantee  Ameri- 
can consumers  that  Imported  meat — which 
is  mixed  with  our  own  In  ground  and  proc- 
essed products  and  Is  unidentifiable  as  im- 
ported meat  except  in  rare  Instances  where 
it  comes  in  in  consumer  packages — is  abso- 
lutely wholesome  and  sanitary  can  destroy 
confidence  In  the  meat  and  animal  products 
on  the  shelves  and  In  the  coolers  of  our 
storee. 

Congressman  Melcher  will  testify  today.  As 
a  veterinarian  he  can  discuss  with  you  in 
some  detail   the  existing   Inspection   proce- 


dures, and  such  problems  as  the  failure  of 
Australia  to  eliminate  certain  defects  In  ship- 
ments to  us.  This  aspect  of  the  problem  is 
very  technical  and  I  defer  to  my  colleague. 
Dr.  Melcher,  who  Is  a  very  thorough  i>erson. 
At  least,  we  have  found  him  to  be  as  a 
veterinarian  In  Forsyth,  Montana:  as  a  Con- 
gressional candidate  from  the  Second  Dis- 
trict, and  as  a  Congressman. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  statement  of  Rep- 
resentative John  Melcher  of  the  Sec- 
ond District  of  Montana  before  the  com- 
mittee on  the  same  date  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Congressman  John  Melcher: 
Imported  Meat  Inspection 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members 
of  the  Committee,  for  this  opportunity  to 
discuss  the  pending  bills  for  improvement 
of  the  inspection  of  Imported  meat  and  ani- 
mal products. 

I  have  Introduced  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, H.R.  17444.  The  Mansfield  and 
Burdlck  bills,  S.  3942  and  S.  3987  are  the  same. 
The  bill  was  an  outgrowth  of  my  concern,  as 
a  veterinarian  as  well  as  a  citizen,  about 
both  the  safety  from  a  health  standpoint  and 
the  wholesomeness  and  sanitation  of  meat 
coming  into  the  United  States.  I  made  con- 
siderable Inquiry  Into  the  situation.  On 
April  15,  I  addressed  the  House  on  the  sub- 
ject and  on  May  5,  introduced  H.R.  17444. 
I  have  subsequently  put  Into  the  House  Rec- 
ord an  article  from  a  Melbourne.  Australia 
paper,  reporting  a  discussion  of  the  Inade- 
quacy of  meat  inspection  and  procedures  in 
that  country  during  a  meeting  of  their  Parli- 
ment.  Also,  an  article  from  the  Western  Live- 
stock Reporter,  published  at  Billings,  Mon- 
tana, Indicating  that  there  Is  considerable 
American  capital  behind  expansion  of  the 
livestock  Industry  in  that  country;  American 
Interests  are  acquiring  land  there  in  large 
tracts  and  there  are  indications  that  the 
Australian  native  citizens  are  not  entirely 
happy  about  it. 

With  your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman,  1 
win  file  copies  of  these  past  statements  for 
your  hearing  record. 

I  would  like  to  make  clear  at  the  outset 
that,  while  I  am  concerned  about  the  volume 
of  meat,  dairy  and  honey  imports  into  the 
United  States,  the  problem  of  adequate  In- 
spection of  what  does  come  is  separate  from 
any  quota  problem.  If  there  is  a  relationship 
between  voliune  of  Imports  and  inspection, 
as  distinct  from  economic  consideration  In- 
volved In  Imports,  then  It  Is  that  quantity 
should  be  geared  or  regulated  to  the  volume 
we  are  equipped  to  certify  for  sanitary  pro- 
duction and  to  thoroughly  Inspect  before 
use  In  this  country. 

Certainly  this  Ls  no  time  to  expand  and 
enlarge  quotas;  we  need  first  to  make  sure 
of  the  safety,  wholesomeness  and  sanitation 
of  what  we  are  getting,  for  It  Is  presently 
questionable. 

The  bill  I  Introduced  calls  for  "thorough 
examination  and  Inspection"  of  animal  prod- 
ucts. Including  "all  fresh  or  frozen  or  chilled 
meats  after  thawing"  and  before  use  In  this 
country.  The  language  is  Intended  to  cause 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  others  con- 
cerned— Including  those  of  us  In  Congress — 
to  look  not  only  at  the  adequacy  of  our  In- 
spection of  fresh  and  frozen  meat  but  also 
dairy  products,  cooked  and  canned  meats — 
the  whole  list  of  animal  product  imports  and 
be  certain  that  they  meet  proper  standards. 

The  phrase  "thorough  examination  and  in- 
spection" has  been  used  because  some 
latitude  Is  necessary  as  to  Inspection  of  vari- 
ous products:  cheese,  butter,  dairy  mixes, 
eggs  and  canned  meat  products,  but  it  is 
the  Intention  of  the  author  of  the  bill  that. 


In  the  case  of  meats,  "thorough  examination 
and  lnsi>ecllon"  means  plece-by-plece  In- 
spection of  all  chilled  and  uncooked  meat, 
piece  by  piece  Inspection  of  cooked  meat 
which  arrives  here  In  paper  or  plastic  wrap- 
pers, piece  by  piece  Inspection  of  meat  in 
bulk  cans  after  they  are  opened  and  before 
use,  and  at  least  a  thorough  sampling  of  the 
contents  of  consumer  packages,  Including 
canned  meats. 

If  legislative  history  to  that  effect  Isn't 
enough  to  make  It  binding,  then  the  bill 
should  be  amended  to  make  that  explicit. 

Our  surveillance  of  foreign  packing  and 
processing  plants  licensed  t<3  export  to  the 
United  States  Is  not  adequate  to  give  us 
very  positive  assurance  that  the  processing 
lias  always  been  under  standards  for  whole- 
someness and  sanitation  truly  equal  to 
ours. 

The  requirement  that  consumer  packages 
indicate  the  country  or  origin  provides  some 
warning  to  consumers,  but  I  think  we  owe 
them  more  than  a  warning:  we  owe  them  re- 
assurance that  the  product  In  the  package 
Is  wholesome  and  sanitary.  Inspection  of 
a  substantial  sample  Is  little  enough  reas- 
surance of  that. 

I  am  advised  that  there  are  two  develop- 
ments in  the  me.it  importing  business  that 
must  be  taken  into  consideration:  more  nnd 
more  meat  is  coming  into  the  country  "con- 
tainerized." or  in  large  containers  wliich  can 
be  hoisted  directly  from  the  hold  of  ships 
to  vehicles  for  transport  to  inland  destina- 
tions, and  given  Import  entry  Inspection  at 
the  destination  in  the  interior  of  the  United 
St.ites.  There  is  also  an  Increasing  volume 
of  cooked  meat  for  processing  uses  which 
goes  to  the  processed  meat  and  canned  .soup 
factories  in  large  bulk  cans. 

We  have  meat  and  food  inspectors  all  over 
the  United  States,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  blocks  of  chilled  meat  cannot  be  thawed 
and  examined  piece  by  piece  iDefore  use  at 
processing  plants,  or  why  the 'contents  of 
the  bulk  cans  cannot  be  inspected  after  the 
cans  are  opened  and  before  the  contents  are 
used  In  consumer  food  items. 

Cooking  meat  insures  killing  disease  or- 
ganisms, but  it  Is  not  an  assurance  of  whole- 
someness. Cooked  meat  needs  to  be  examined 
for  thoroughness  of  cooking  (there  have 
been  cases  of  Imported  cooked  meat  which 
was  semi-raw  in  the  middle)  and  for  all  of 
the  defects  involving  wholesomeness  and 
sanitation  for  which  raw  meat  is  inspected: 
dirt,  insects,  rodents,  blood  clots,  cysts,  in- 
gesta,  fecal  matter,  etc.  Cooking  should  not 
permit  automatic  entry:  we  still  need  to 
know  it  is  well-cooked,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  Argentina  where  hoof  and  mouth 
disease  Is  prevalent.  In  addition.  In  all  cases 
we  need  to  be  cei^^in  that  aU^the  meat, 
cooked  or  otherwise,  is  clean.       ' 

I  do  not  want  to  take  an  excessive  amount 
of  the  Conunlttee's  time,  Mr.  Charman, 
dealing  with  the  inspection  staffs  available 
to  maintain  surveUlance  over  1100  foreign 
plants,  the  wholly  inadequate  sampling 
method  of  inspection  after  meat  arrives  in 
the  United  States,  the  standards,  the  num- 
ber of  defects  allowed  to  go  through,  and 
other  details.  The  House  remarks  which  I 
have  inserted  deal  with  them,  and  include 
a  table  of  defects  and  defects  allowed  In 
accepted  lots. 

I  have  spent  a  good  many  hours  trying 
to  familiarize  myself  with  details,  including 
a  visit  to  the  docks  to  see  what  happens  to 
a  cargo  of  meat  when  It  arrives,  and  I  could 
easily  impose  on  your  time.  I  will  try  not  to 
do  so,  but  I  would  like  to  point  up  a  few 
major  facts. 

In  my  House  remarks,  I  said  that  we  have 
15  "foreign  review  officers"  who  travel  the 
globe  to  make  sure  that  regulations,  plants, 
procedures,  sanitary  conditions  and  other 
phases  of  meat  production  and  Inspection 
are  equal  to  ours,  as  required  by  law.  I  am 
now  told  it  Is  14  inspectors,  a  reduction  of 
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only  oQe,  but  slgnl&caut  because  cbat  one  Is 
a  6^%  reduction  In  tbe  size  of  the  total 
force  I  In  addition  the  foreign  review  officers 
live  here  In  the  Washington  area  aad  are  not 
permitted  by  a  State  Department  ruling  to 
live  abroad  in  the  countries  whose  plants 
they  have  been  delegated  to  Inspect.  They 
consequently  are  in  travel  status  back  and 
forth  much  of  the  time. 

I  wEis  advised  that  the  equivalent  of  75 
man-years  of  time  la  devoted  to  Inspecting 
meat  as  It  arrives  at  our  docks,  and  have 
had  no  change  In  that  figure. 

I  was  supplied  figures  indicating  that  we 
have  about  7.050  full-time  and  part-time  In- 
spectors serving  1,062  meat  and  poultry  proc- 
essmg  plants  in  the  United  States.  Subse- 
quently, I  have  been  given  revised  data. 

It  indicates  the  following: 

It  indicates  that  we  have  734  plants  In  the 
United  Stales  where  red  meat  Is  slaughtered 
and  a  3,224  which  slaughter  and/or  process 
red  meats,  served  by  4,637  Inspectors.  Then 
there  are  1,004  poultry  slaughter  and/or  proc- 
essing plants  served  by  2,750  inspectors.  The 
meat  Inspection  staff  totally  Includes  7,387 
0eld  personnel  and  804  who  are  administra- 
tors here  In  Washington  or  laboratory  people, 
bringing  the  grand  total  personnel  Involved 
in  the  work  to  8,191. 

I  cannot  believe  that  14  men,  operating 
separately,  who  are  not  allowed  to  live  abroad 
but  must  commute  from  the  United  States 
and  have  to  drop  in  on  three  and  even  four 
foreign  plants  a  day  In  order  to  visit  all  of 
them  at  least  once  a  year,  can  possibly  pro- 
vide us  with  any  real  assurance  that  slaugh- 
ter and  lnsi>ectlon  procedures,  and  the  sani- 
tation of  the  1,100  plants  abroad  which  ship 
to  us.  Is  equal  to  United  States  standards. 

I  don't  think  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture believes  it  either.  I  have  here  the  ledger 
sheets,  which  are  the  only  record  which  has 
been  kept  on  Imported  meat  rejections.  Indi- 
cating rejections  for  one  year,  the  shipping 
plant  number,  size  of  lot.  cause  of  rejection 
and  the  port  of  rejection.  I  understand  the 
Department  Is  now  computerizing  thla  rec- 
ord so  it  can  determine  If  there  are  plants 
from  which  rejections  regularly  run  high,  or 
other  coincidences  or  data  in  these  records 
which  would  indicate  trouble  spots  abroad 
which  our  review  officers  have  missed  In  their 
hurried  visits  to  the  foreign  establl^ments. 

It  is  my  understanding,  incidentally,  that 
this  compilation  of  rejections  was  started 
after  the  advent  of  meat  Import  quotas.  In 
order  to  get  a  total  on  pounds  rejected  so 
imports  to  replace  the  rejected  lots  could 
be  entered  into  the  United  States. 

The  need  to  analyze  the  rejection  data 
to  find  trouble  spots  is  Indicative  of  the 
Department's  own  behalf  that  violations  get 
by  their  tiny  force  of  "review  officers,"  who 
inspect  abroad. 

We  get  1.6  billion  pounds  of  chilled,  cooked 
and  canned  meat  from  the  1100  plants  In- 
spected by  the  14  review  officers.  After  It 
arrives  here,  we  put  about  75-man  years 
int.>  inspection,  by  a  very  thin  sampling  pro- 
cedure ba?ed  on  mathematical  probabil- 
ities— a  sort  of  poker  or  roulette  system — 
In/olving  less  than  IT  of  all  the  meat. 

Because  low  cost  of  free  refrigerator  space 
l5  not  avalKib'.e  at  most  cf  our  docks,  even 
the  Inspection  of  the  tiny  samples  Is  done 
r.nclpr  time  pressure  They  want  to  get  the 
cargo  moving  before  It  begins  to  thaw  out. 

As  the  meat  cargo  Is  lifted  from  the  hold 
of  a  ship,  it  is  aFsembled  into  lots  on  the 
dDck.  When  a  lot  has  been  assembled,  an 
Inspector  makes  a  random  selection  of  a  pre- 
scribed number  of  samples  of  the  50  to  60 
pound  boxes  of  frozen  meat  in  the  lot  These 
are  marked  and  transported  to  an  Inspection 
room,  or  station,  by  the  Importer.  The  bal- 
ance of  the  lot  Is  jnarked  "Inspected  and 
passed  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture," and  hurried  to  refrigerated  railroad 
cars,  trucks  or  storage  space  to  be  held  until 


the  samples  have  been  Inspected  and  the 
whole  lot  can  be  released — or  it  Is  rejected 
and  ordered  shipped  back  out  of  the  United 
States. 

The  marked  sample  boxes  are  transported 
by  the  importer  to  the  Inspection  station, 
located  on  the  dock  or  nearby.  There,  some  of 
the  50-60  pound  blocks  of  meat  are  sliced 
with  a  bend  saw  to  take  out  two  2-inch  cross 
cuts,  or  a  4-lnch  cut.  These  are  then  placed 
In  plastic  bags.  Immersed  in  warm  water, 
thawed  and  ln8i>ected.  The  fate  of  the  whole 
lot  Is  decided  on  the  basis  of  what  is  found 
In  the  slices  which  constitute  about  '/a  %  of 
all  the  meat  involved. 

If  the  inspector  finds  less  than  a  pre- 
scribed number  of  minor,  major  or  critical 
defects  In  a  lot,  it  goes  through.  If  he  finds 
more,  up  to  a  certain  limit,  a  second  batch 
of  samples  is  run  through. 

The  number  of  samples  taken  from  lots  of 
various  sizes  and  the  exact  number  of  de- 
fects permitted  to  i>ass  is  indicated  In  the 
table  attached  to  my  House  remarks,  and  will 
undoubtedly  l>e  supplied  by  the  Dejmrtment. 

I  am  told  that,  statistically,  the  procedure 
allows  one  minor  defect  like  dirt,  a  blood 
clot,  or  certain  benign  cysts,  to  pass  per  30 
pKJunds,  one  major  defect  like  hair,  blood 
clots,  cysts  and  ingesta  per  400  pound,  and 
one  critical  defect,  like  a  substantial  dab  of 
manure  per  4000  pounds. 

I  have  heard  the  statement  made,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  these  standards  are  "equal" 
to  American  Inspection — that  the  allowable 
defects  in  imported  meat  coincide  with  the 
number  that  "get  by"  during  our  domestic 
inspection. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  U.S.  meat  In- 
spectors do  not  stand  at  a  slaughter  line 
counting  the  number  of  defects  passing 
them — they  aren't  Just  calling  balls  and 
strikes — but  that  made  wholesome  and  sani- 
tary or  it  is  "tanked" — taken  out  of  any  line 
that  goes  into  human  food  products.  The  ob- 
jective of  meat  inspection  Is  to  get  all  de- 
fects out.  If  our  inspectors  are  over-worked, 
or  haven't  time  to  "catch"  all  the  defects  In 
domestic  meat,  then  we  had  better  be  con- 
sidering how  to  augment  the  force.  We 
should  not  make  their  shortcomings  the 
basis  of  tolerating  less  than  thorough  In- 
spection of  ImfKirted  meat. 

There  is  evidence  that  our  Inspection  force 
needs  strengthening — that  veterlnalrians  In 
the  force  Is  declining  by  attrition,  at 
least — and  that  the  force  is  inadequate  to 
provide  full  service  without  excessive  over- 
time. I  ask  your  permission  to  put  in  the 
record  a  brief  statement  on  this  subject  that 
I  put  In  the  House  record. 

At  this  p>olnt,  I  want  to  make  an  addi- 
tional observation  about  the  need  for  plece- 
by-peace  inspection. 

Monday  morning  I  watched  a  32,000  lb.  of 
meat  unloaded  and  "inspected"  at  the 
wharf  In  Philadelphia.  I  saw  the  pallets  of 
meat  hoisted  off  the  boat,  the  lot  assembled, 
the  boxes  stamped  "U.S.  Inspected  and 
Passed,"  and  sample  boxes  taken  to  the  meat 
Inspection  comer  of  a  huge  shed  where 
samples  were  sawed  and  about  180  lbs.  from 
the  15  boxes  thawed  out  for  examination.  I 
stood  with  one  grade  7  and  one  Grade  9 
employee— neither  was  a  veterinarian — as 
they  each  examined  trays  of  the  meat. 

There  were  samples  from  other  large  lots 
piling  up  around  them — two  boats  were  un- 
loading— and  hunreds  of  tons  of  frozen  meat 
In  a  great,  unrefrlgerated  warehouse,  await- 
ing the  completion  of  their  work. 

If  they  had  been  on  a  domestic  meat  in- 
spection line,  they  would  have  pulled  off  the 
slaughter  or  processing  line  several  pieces 
of  meat  which  had  hair,  blood  clots  and  mi- 
nor defects  to  be  cleaned  up  or  tanked.  But 
their  decision  there  was  not  whether  an  oc- 
casional single  piece  of  meat  was  to  be 
cleaned  up/or  rejected;  (there  were  no  fa- 
cilities for  that)   their  decision  was,  in  thla 


Instance,  whether  $15,000  worth  of  meat^- 
16  tons — were  to  be  rejected  and  ordered  out 
of  the  country  for  a  few  too  many  minor  de- 
fects. 

They  weren't  making  64  cent  decisions— 
they  were  making  the  $64,000  kind  under 
terrifically  greater  pressure  to  be  reasonable 
than  on  a  domestic  slaughter  line. 

It  Is  Just  common  sense  to  know  that  an 
Inspector  will  be  less  reluctant  to  send  back 
a  single  shoulder  of  beef  or  mutton  than 
to  reject  tons  and  tons  of  meat  because  he 
found  a  defect  or  two  too  many.  Even  In 
Instances  where  domestic  inspectors  check 
lota  of  20-100,000  lbs,  their  decision  to  turn 
a  lot  back  Is  only  for  re-worklng — It  Is  not 
a  flat  rejection  of  every  pound  In  a  multi- 
ton  lot. 

Piece  by  piece  Inspection  is  Inevitably 
better  than  inspection  of  units  with  values 
runmng  Into  five  and  six  figures. 

Three  faults  In  the  system  appear  to  be 
self  evident — 

1.  Foreign  review  officers  are  spread  too 
thin.  We  need  more  of  them  and  need  them 
living  m  the  countries  they  are  assigned 
to  Inspect. 

2.  On  the  dock  Inspection  is  not  acceptable 
because  of  the  pressure  of  time,  the  confu- 
sion, and  the  Inherent  disorder  of  dock 
procedures. 

3.  Random  selection  which  Inspects  only 
a  minute  percentage  of  the  meat  neither 
assures  wholesomeness  and  sanitation  nor 
does  it  assure  confidence  to  consumers  that 
the  meat  they  are  going  to  buy  meets  the 
standards  we  say  it  should  have. 

The  fact  that  we  have  inspected  a  small 
portion  of  the  foreign  meat,  and  on  that 
tiny  inspected  portion  have  found  only  so 
much  dirt  or  hair  or  blood  clots,  cysts,  In- 
gesta, or  fecal  material  Is  not  satisfactory. 
By  doing  so  we  Jeopardize  the  oellef  that 
the  finished  product  cleared  for  anywhere  in 
the  United  States — any  store,  any  restaurant 
or  hot  dog  stand  or  any  dinner  table  In- 
cluding our  own  Is  the  clean,  wholesome 
quality  meat  that  we  want  and  use  to  be 
confident  we  had. 

In  my  mind,  there  is  absolutely  nothing 
more  important  to  the  livestock  Industry 
than  complete  confidence  and  absolute  as- 
surance on  the  part  of  the  American  house- 
wife and  that  the  meat  she  buys  at  the  re- 
tall  store  is  healthful,  sanitary  and  whole- 
some. 

If  the  housewife  loses  confidence  In  what 
Is  In  the  freezer,  or  on  the  butcher's  block, 
our  market  will  decline  precipitously.  Our 
American  product  must  be  kept  up  to  the 
highest  standards. 

And  I  am  concerned  about  imports  be- 
cause the  Imported  meat  is  mixed  with  Amer- 
ican in  hamburger,  it  goes  into  soups,  cold 
meat  and  processed  meats — hot  dogs,  sausage, 
cold  cuts^and  becomes  Indistlngiilshable 
from  American. 

It  is  intolerable  that  slipshod  inspection 
of  Imports  might  be  allowed  to  undermine 
confidence  in  all  meat  offered  at  our  stores. 

I  must  say  very  candidly  that  I  have  been 
shocked  by  developments  in  relation  to  meat 
Inspection  since  I  made  my  first  statement 
on  the  subject. 

Shortly,  afterward.  Imports  of  mutton  from 
Australia  from  ewes  butchered  after  May  15 
were  embargoes,  and  I  was  advised  that  there 
had  been  some  debate  In  the  Inspection  di- 
vision for  two  or  three  years  about  the  need 
to  take  such  action. 

The  revelations  In  the  Queensland  paper  I 
have  submitted  make  me  believe  that  the 
"equal"  requirement  In  our  law  has  not  been 
enforced  In  this  Instance.  The  Minister  of 
Primary  Industry  for  Australia  Is  quoted  as 
saying  their  packing  methods  have  not — and 
cannot  in  some  plants — meet  our  stand- 
ards because  the  carcass  and  viscera  are  not 
kept  associated.  He  talked  about  reaching 
a  "compromise"  with  us,  A  compromise  be- 
tween our  standards  and  what  they  want  ac- 
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cepted  simply  can't  meet  the  requirements 
of  our  law.  The  law  says  their  plants,  proce- 
dures and  inspection  must  be  "equal"  to 
ours:  not  some  compromise  between  "dirty" 
and  equal. 

There  has  been  temporizing  with  process- 
ing and  Inspection  abroad.  And  a  recent  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  report  Indicates  tem- 
porizing in  some  plants  here  at  home  which 
shocks  me,  particularly  In  view  of  difficulty 
which  was  given  to  butchers  and  small  locker 
plants  in  rural  areas. 

I  am  advised  that  the  General  Accounting 
Office  is  starting  to  look  at  the  adequacy  of 
our  surveillance  and  inspection  of  foreign 
plants,  and  meat  imports. 

I  requested  the  General  Accounting  Office 
to  undertake  such  a  study  about  a  fortnight 
ago  and  on  Tuesday  consulted  with  a  team 
from  that  agency  which  has  already  gone 
to  work. 

I  am  especially  pleased  with  this  since  the 
charge  cannot  be  made— as  it  has  been  made 
in  regard  to  a  Congressman  from  the  cow 
country— that  this  Is  an  effort  to  create  a 
furor  which  will  limit  the  volume  of  Im- 
ports. .  ^  ,    . 

Regardless  of  volume,  meat  which  is  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  must  be  kept 
healthful,  wholesome  and  completely  sani- 
tary and  those  objectives  are  all  that  is  in- 
volved In  the  bill  before  you  today.  I  am 
talking  now  about  quality,  not  volume. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  Rep- 
resentative Melcher  is  the  original  au- 
thor of  this  proposed  legislation.  He  is  one 
of  the  best  kno^wTi  veterinarians  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  our  Nation.  He  is  a 
good,  sound  Congressman,  and  he  knows 
the  livestock  industry  as  very  few  other 
Members  of  Congrpss  do.  What  we  are 
endeavoring  to  do,  I  repeat,  is  to  apply 
the  same  standards  for  healthful  meat 
to  imports  that  we  apply  to  our  domestic 
production. 

My  testimony  before  the  committee  ap- 
plied tr  only  this  particular  matter,  and 
it  pointed  out  that  we  have  only  14  or 
15  men  who  travel  the  globe  to  make 
sure  that  more  than  1,100  foreign  pack- 
ingplants  are  designed  and  operated  to 
meet  our  sanitation  requirements,  and 
that  the  day-to-day  inspection  of  meat 
F.s  it  moves  down  the  packinghouse  lines 
is  equal  to  the  inspection  standards  and 
requirements  we  maintain.  The  annual 
report  of  the  inspection  branch  at  USDA 
shows  that  one  of  these  men  frequently 
inspects  three  plants  a  day,  which  cer- 
tainly is  not  much  cf  an  inspection  of 
the  plant,  the  premortem  or  postmortem 
procedures,  the  boning,  cooking  or  freez- 
ing, packing,  and  handling  of  meat  des- 
tined for  the  United  States.  In  his  hour 
or  two  visit,  he  cannot,  of  course,  assure 
himself  that  there  is  premortem  exami- 
nation of  all  animals  butchered  around 
the  year,  or  that  there  is  thorough  post- 
mortem inspection  of  every  carcass  on 
the  packing  line  365  days  a  year— that  has 
to  be  taken  on  faith  that  the  govern- 
ments in  Central  and  South  America, 
Oceania,  Europe  and  the  East  all  provide 
rigid  day-to-day  Inspection  equal  to  ours. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  results  of  that 
meeting  was  that  I  received  a  call  from 
the  CBS  In  San  Francisco — and  I  under- 
stand that  what  I  am  about  to  say  also 
appeared  in  certain  portions  of  the  Na- 
tion's press,  though  I  must  report  that  I 
have  not  seen  it  in  that  respect. 

Anyway,  a  George  Malr  of  CBS  News 
called  and  asked  for  my  reactions  to  two 


statements  wliich  came  over  the  wire  this 
afternoon  on  the  AP  and  the  UPI.  One 
is  by  Raymond  loanes  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Mr.  loanes  stated  that  the 
Mansfield-Burdick  bill  would  result  in 
the  blocking  of  further  American  meat 
exports.  How  I  do  not  know.  And  how 
asking  that  foreign,  imported  meats  be 
up  to  American  standards  would  have 
thtit  effect,  I  do  not  know. 

Then  he  continued : 

Remarks  by  Peter  Nixon.  Australian  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior,  from  Melbourne — "Sen- 
ator Mansfield's  remarks  on  behalf  of  the 
meat  lobby  will  result  in  having  the  cost  of 
meal  inspection  forced  on  the  Australian  Em- 
bassy— 

I  do  not  know  what  the  Australian  Em- 
bassy has  to  with  it — 

If  this  Is  to  work  as  I  suspect  It  Is,  Senator 
Mansfield  should  be  hung,  drawn  and  quar- 
tered without  benefit  of  inspection  and 
roasted  on  the  high  altar  of  American  pro- 
tectionism. 

That  is  quite  a  strong  statement,  but  I 
had  no  comment.  I  think  the  record 
should  speak  for  itself. 

I  do  think,  Mr.  President,  that  when  we 
try  to  bring  forth  a  bill  of  the  type  which 
I  have  mentioned,  we  ought  to  at  least 
be  given  credit  for  good  faith,  and  we 
ought  to  be  recognized  as  not  endeavor- 
ing to  do  anything  in  this  measure  which 
would  interfere  in  any  way  with  meat  im- 
ports. We  do  have  a  law  covering  the  im- 
portation of  frozen  meat  and  veal,  and 
that  law  is  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr,  Hruska)  and  the  Senator  from 
Montana,  now  speaking. 

That  law  was  passed  6  years  ago.  We 
have  had  to  watch  it  very  carefully,  but 
it  has  brought  about  a  degree  of  impor- 
tation with  which  we  can  live.  We  would 
only  hope  it  would  be  observed  in  all  its 
details. 

But  so  far  as  the  bill  in  question  is  con- 
cerned, I  repeat:  It  has  to  do  only  with 
the  proposition  that  meats  imported  into 
this  country  should  be  just  as  sanitary, 
just  as  healthful,  just  as  safe,  and  the 
same  requirements  applicable  to  our  own 
meats  should  apply  to  these  foreign 
imports. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  this 
column  by  the  Drummonds,  the  heading 
is  "Hruska  Beef  Bill  for  Health  or  Pro- 
tectionism?" To  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge, while  I  know  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska)  is  very 
sympathetic  to  this  proposed  legislation, 
his  name  was  not  on  the  measure  when 
it  was  considered  before  the  committee. 
I  must  admit  I  do  not  know  what  Hruska 
beef  bill  is  referred  to,  unless  it  is  one 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  introduced  some  time  ago, 
which  has  passed  both  bodies,  which  has 
been  signed  by  the  President,  and  which 
is  now  the  law  of  the  land.  But  I  defer 
at  this  time  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska,  who  can  explain  his  posi- 
tion far  better  than  I  can. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  would 
say  that  he  also  carefully  inspected  the 
bill  that  was  introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana,  and  his  name  does  not 
appear  as  a  cosponsor  of  that  bill. 


Mr.  President,  I  want  to  minimize  the 
offenses  here  against  accuracy,  and 
otherwise,  of  the  authors  of  the  article 
in  question.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  at 
thi3  tune,  with  the  permission  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana,  to  join  him  as 
a  cosponsor  of  his  bill,  so  that  we  will 
correct  that  part  of  the  column,  even 
though  it  is  on  a  nunc  pro  tunc  basis. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  delighted  to 
have  the  distinguisiied  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska &s  a  cosponsor,  because,  in  my 
opinion,  he  is  the  leader  of  the  Senators 
in  this  Ciiamber,  both  Democratic  and 
Republican,  in  trying  to  bring  home  a 
better  understanding  of  vv'iiut  ttie  beef 
industi-y  stands  for  in  tliis  cjimtry.  and 
also  in  pointing  out  the  difference  be- 
tween beef  in  the  marketplace  and  beef 
on  the  hoof. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  fiom  Montana 
this  question:  He  well  knows  tliat  Pub- 
he  Law  90-201,  which  is  the  Meat  In- 
spection Act  of  1937,  contains  provisions, 
under  section  20  thereof,  requiring  that 
foreign  meat  products  imported  for  hu- 
man consumption  be  prohibited  entry 
unless  the  exporting  country  complied 
with  all  inspection  and  building  stand- 
ards and  other  regulations  applicable  to 
such  articles  produced  and  inspected 
within  the  United  States. 

My  question  is  this:  Is  it  not  a  fart 
that  the  bill  introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana,  and  now  cosponsored  by 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  in  addition 
to  several  other  Senators,  simply  seeks 
to  sharpen  the  provision  which  has  been 
law  for  3  years  now,  and  to  make  it  more 
accurate  and  to  make  it  more  effective, 
to  see  that  only  wholesome  meats  are 
imported  into  this  counti-y? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  might  add  that  the  puipose  is  to 
equalize  the  situation  between  imported 
meats  and  domestically  produced  meats. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  confident  that  the 
authors  of  the  article  would  not  take 
any  other  position  but  that  any  meats 
which  are  imported  should  comply  with 
the  law  of  this  land,  because  the  objec- 
tive of  the  law  of  this  land  is  to  protect 
the  consumer;  and  that  :s  exactly  th? 
purpose  of  the  Mansfield  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  say  that  that 
is  not  the  view  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  which  is  against  this  pro- 
posal for  reasons  which  I  cannot  under- 
stand, even  though  I  have  in  my  hand  the 
letter  signed  by  J.  Phil  Campbell,  Under 
Secretary,  addressed  to  the  Honorable 
Allen  J.  Ellender,  under  date  of  July  16, 
1970.  With  It  is  a  USDA  statement  on 
statutes  and  activities  for  preventing  in- 
troduction of  animal  diseases 

It  is  most  interesting  that  our  own  De- 
partment of  Aisxlculture  is  in  opposition 
to  this  bill,  which  seeks  only  to  achieve 
for  imported  meats  what  we  now  de- 
mand of  domestically  produced  meats. 
This  is  such  a  simple,  straightforward 
bill,  having  nothing  to  do  with  imports, 
that  it  was  a  shock  to  me  to  find  out  that 
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the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  was 
in  opposition  to  giving  this  kind  of  a 
fair  deal,  a  square  deal,  to  the  American 
beef  producers. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  normal- 
ly we  think  of  Roscoe  and  Geoffrey 
Drimimond  as  among  the  most  careful 
and  reasonable  of  today's  newspaper  col- 
umnists in  their  utterances. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  they  usually 
are. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  is  surprising  and  dis- 
appointing, therefore,  to  find  them  en- 
gaging in  careless  and  reckless  misstate- 
ments when  one  of  their  personal  causes 
or  pet  articles  of  faith  comes  under  at- 
tack. 

I  refer  to  a  column  which  appeared  in 
some  of  the  Nation's  newspapers  yester- 
day relating  to  proposals  to  tighten  up 
on  the  sanitary  inspection  of  foreign 
meat  imported  into  this  country  for 
American  consumption.  To  Mr.  Dnrni- 
mond  and  his  son,  evidently  fhe  cause  of 
foreign  trade  is  so  sacred  that  no  con- 
sideration— not  even  the  need  to  protect 
the  health  of  the  American  public — 
must  be  permitted  to  stand  in  its  way. 
Sanitary  inspection  procedures  accepted 
as  normal  by  American  producers  are 
treated  as  deliberate  harassments  and 
"protectionist"  obstacles  when  applied  to 
food  products  brought  here  from  for- 
eign countries. 

Regrettably,  the  coliunn  by  the  Drum- 
monds  contains  a  number  of  specific  mis- 
statements of  fact  which  need  correction. 
It  imputes  motives  to  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield)  and  to  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska) 
which  are  unworthy.  It  says  that  legisla- 
tion presented  as  a  "health"  bill  is  really 
a  "keep  out  imported  meat"  bill.  By  in- 
nuendo and  Journalistic  artifice,  it  sug- 
gests all  sorts  of  devious  actions  on  the 
part  of  these  two  Senators.  These  various 
implications  and  suggestions  are  untrue. 
The  record  shows  it,  and  shows  it  over 
a  series  of  years,  and  the  record  in  con- 
nection with  the  article  ought  to  be 
set  straight. 

In  the  Drummond  column  it  is  stated 
that  "Senators  Mansfield  and  Hruska 
know  that  health-endangering  meat  is 
not  being  imported  into  the  United 
States." 

The  fact  is.  Mr.  President,  that  health- 
endangering  meat  has  been  imported 
into  the  United  States  and  we  know  that 
to  be  a  fact  because  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  told  us  so.  To  give  an 
example,  several  months  ago,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  found  it  neces- 
sary to  impose  a  total  embargo  on  im- 
ports of  all  Australian  mutton  because 
the  Australian  inspection  system  on  mut- 
ton is  not  adequate.  It  is  not  equal  to 
the  standards  we  impose  on  our  own  in- 
industry.  Until  the  deficiencies  in  the 
Australian  system  are  corrected,  we  must 
insist  that  no  more  Australian  mutton 
come  into  this  country.  That  ban  was 
imposed  more  than  2  months  ago,  and 
the  Austrlians  have  not  yet  raised  their 
requirements  to  meet  our  standards. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord  a 
press  release  put  out  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


USDA  Announces  Temporary  Ban  on  Im- 
ports OF  Australian  Mutton 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  an- 
nounced today  that  Australian  mutton 
slaughtered  after  May  15  may  not  be  Im- 
ported Into  the  United  States.  The  action  was 
taken  by  USDA's  Consumer  and  Marketing 
Service  which  administers  the  Federal  Meat 
Inspection  Act. 

C&MS  said  that  the  Australian  inspection 
system  for  mutton  is  deficient  in  that  car- 
cass identification  Is  not  adequate  for  proper 
inspection,  disposition  of  questionable  car- 
casses is  not  in  accordance  with  require- 
ments, and  dressing  and  handling  procedures 
are  Inadequate. 

C&MS  said  that  these  deficiencies  in  the 
Australian  inspection  system  applied  only  to 
sheep  slaughtering  plants. 

C&MS  said  that  imports  of  Australian  mut- 
ton Into  this  country  may  be  resumed  when 
the  deficiencies  are  corrected. 

Federal  law  requires  that,  before  a  country 
may  e.xport  meat  to  the  United  States,  it 
must  have  and  enforce  Inspection  laws  and 
regulations  equal  to  those  which  apply  to 
meat  produced  In  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  press  release  is 
dated  May  II,  and  it  was  received  in  my 
office  a  week  later.  The  opening  sentences 
read  as  follows: 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  an- 
nounced today  that  Australian  mutton 
slaughtered  after  May  15  may  not  be  Im- 
ported into  the  United  States.  The  action 
was  taken  by  USDA's  Consumer  and  Market- 
ing Service  which  administers  the  Federal 
Meat  Inspection  Act. 

C&MS  said  that  the  Australian  inspection 
system  for  uiutton  is  deficient  in  that  carcass 
Identification  is  not  adequate  for  proper  in- 
spection, disposition  of  questionable  carcas- 
ses is  not  in  accordance  with  requirements, 
and  dressing  and  handling  procedures  are 
inadequate. 

It  seems  to  me  that  anyone  who  would 
seek  to  quarrel  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  on  the  basis  of  statements 
that  they  use  for  official  action  of  this 
kind  involving  another  government  has 
a  big  task  at  hand.  If  he  wants  to 
quarrel,  whether  he  be  a  coliminist  or 
not,  with  the  conclusions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  I  will  bet  on  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  because  they 
are  trying  to  protect  the  consumers  of 
this  coimtry. 

Next,  the  Drummond  column  states 
that  these  two  Senators — Mansfield  and 
Hruska — know  that  the  "proposed  addi- 
tional inspection  is  a  trick,  a  gimmick  to 
close  off  such  meat  imports." 

The  facts  prove  the  contrary.  It  Is  true 
that  there  is  a  law  on  the  books  designed 
to  put  a  limit  on  the  amount  of  meat 
that  can  be  imported  into  this  country. 
That  act  was  passed  in  1964.  It  was 
known  as  the  Hruska  amendment,  adopt- 
ed for  that  purpose.  However,  it  Is  a 
perfectly  straightforward  law— there  is 
notliing  gimmicky  about  it.  The  quota  on 
imports  permitted  is  a  very  substantial 
quota,  under  the  law  and  the  procedures 
we  have  followed.  It  allows  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  quota  each  year  to  be  ad- 
Justed  according  to  the  increase  of  con- 
sumption of  meat  in  the  domestic 
market. 

By  recent  action  of  the  President,  the 
quantity  of  fresh,  chilled,  and  frozen 
beef,  veal,  mutton,  and  goat  permitted 
to  enter  in  1971  will  be  1,140  million 
pounds.  The  quantity  of  meat  is  greater 
than  the  quantity  admitted  in  any  pre- 
vious year  since  foreign  meat  producers 


are  permitted  to  share  in  the  growtli  of 
the  U.S.  market  with  the  domestic  indus- 
try under  the  law. 

As  to  the  allegation  that  sanitary  re- 
strictions are  simply  a  gimmick  to  close 
off  imports,  it  is  worth  noting  that  the 
same  question  was  raised  with  respect  to 
an  amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  during  consideration  of 
the  legislation  which  became  the  Whole- 
some Meat  Act  of  1967. 

It  was  at  that  point  that  the  amend- 
ment to  section  20,  already  referred  to,  of 
Public  Law  90-201,  was  adopted  which 
forbids  and  prohibits  entry  into  the 
United  States  of  foreign  meat  products 
imported  for  human  consumption,  unless 
the  exporting  country  complied  with  all 
inspection  and  building  standards  and 
all  regulations  applicable  to  such  articles 
and  produce  and  inspections  within  the 
United  States. 

It  had  been  proposed  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  give  Congress  a 
report  each  year  of  the  effectiveness 
of  our  effort  to  inspect  the  meat  from 
foreign  sources.  During  a  colloquy 
which  occurred  on  November  28,  1967, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits)  asked  for  assurance  that  the 
requirements  with  respect  to  sanitary 
inspection  not  be  used  as  a  device 
to  limit  imports,  in  the  guise  of  a 
sanitary  requirement.  He  was  satisfied 
with  the  assurances  given  at  that  time, 
and  as  noted  above,  the  volume  of  meat 
brought  in  has  actually  increased  since 
that  time,  proving  that  the  sanitary  re- 
quirement has  not  been  perverted  into  a 
"gimmick"  to  throttle  the  channels  of 
trade,  as  charged  by  the  Drummonds. 

Next,  the  Drummond  article  states 
that  "The  health  issue  is  a  phony."  This 
conclusion  is  based  on  the  testimony  of 
a  departmental  official  about  the  present 
inspection  system.  Nowhere  does  the  de- 
partmental official  say  that  the  health 
issue  is  a  phony  and  neither  does  he  say 
that  the  present  system  is  perfect.  He 
defends  the  present  program  to  some 
degree,  since  he  is  part  of  the  admin- 
istration of  It.  There  has  doubtless  been 
an  effort  to  bring  the  level  of  inspection 
in  other  counrties  up  to  our  own  stand- 
ards, but  the  fact  remains  that  we  have 
only  14  or  15  inspectors  traveling  around 
the  world  covering  all  of  the  meat  pro- 
duction and  processing  plants  in  40 
coimtries  that  supply  us  with  meat.  Dur- 
ing the  Senate  subcommittee  hearings  on 
the  agriculture  appropriations  bill  which 
were  recently  held,  it  was  brought  out 
that  there  are  some  1,100  plants  abroad 
that  are  certified  to  ship  meat  to  this 
country,  and  we  try  to  have  our  in- 
spectors visit  them  as  often  &s  possible. 
Yet,  last  year  It  was  possible  to  make 
only  1,700  visits  to  those  1,100  plants.  In 
other  words,  most  of  them  were  visited 
only  once  during  the  entire  year;  a  few 
were  visited  twice  or  more.  Those  were 
only  visits,  not  Inspections — certainly 
not  inspections  carcass  by  carcass  as  is 
done  in  this  country. 

During  the  course  of  the  Agriculture 
appropriations  hearings  a  year  ago  on 
the  1970  appropriations  biU,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  write  into  our  committee  report 
some  strong  language  calling  upon  our 
Department  and  upon  the  foreign  gov- 
ernments to  tighten  up  their  inspection 
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procedures.  An  extract  from  that  lan- 
guage will  be  included  in  the  Record  at 
the  end  of  this  statement. 

Mr.  President,  finally,  the  Drummond 
column  dredges  up  once  again  the  an- 
cient concept  that  agriculture  has  sur- 
pluses to  sell  abroad  and,  therefore,  that 
we  should  not  ask  for  restrictions  on  im- 
poits.  Apparently  the  argument  is  that 
the  cattle  industry  which  is  the  largest 
single  industry  in  the  United  States, 
should  be  sacrificed  for  the  benefit  of  our 
exports  of  wheat,  soybeans,  and  rice. 
This  argument  overlooks  entirely  that 
fact,  that  most  other  countries  are  much 
more  restrictive  against  imported  farm 
products  than  we  are.  As  noted  above,  we 
are  permitting  foreign  meat  producers, 
not  only  to  continue  shipping  meat  here 
as  before,  but  to  share  in  the  growth  of 
our  own  market. 

In  the  Drummond  column,  a  spokes- 
man for  the  American  Meat  Institute 
was  quoted  as  opposing  further  sanitary 
restrictions  on  imports  of  foreign  meat, 
on  the  basis  of  our  export  markets  in 
foreign  countries.  According  to  the  col- 
umn, this  spokesman  said — 

The  meat  industry  now  finds  a  market  in 
foreign  countries  of  half  a  billion  dollars 
yearly  for  its  meat  and  livestock  products. 
While  the  advocates  of  protection  for  U.S. 
livestock  producers  are  endeavoring  to  build 
a  fence  around  this  country  to  keep  foreign 
products  out.  they  will  discover  that  fences 
stop  trade  in  both  directions. 

If  those  quotations  do  indeed,  in  full 
context,  represent  the  views  of  the  Amer- 
ican Meat  Institute,  they  seem  to  me 
most  ill  advised.  According  to  a  tabula- 
tion recently  published  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  imports  of  foreign 
livestock,  meat  and  meat  products  in 

1968  amounted  to  $1,103.9  million,  com- 
pared with  similar  exports  to  foreign 
markets  of  only  $427  million.  Imports  ex- 
ceed exports  in  a  ratio  of  nearly  3  to  1 
in  1968,  and  no  doubt  the  experience  of 

1969  was  similar. 

Now  then,  as  to  whether  that  1964 
amendment  was  protectionist,  we  had 
that  out  a  number  of  years  ago.  It  was 
discussed  thoroughly  during  the  nego- 
tiations that  Secretary  Orville  Freeman 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  had 
with  the  Common  Market  when  the  Ken- 
nedy round  of  negotiations  was  going  on. 
The  Hruska  amendment  of  1964  was  act- 
ually used  by  Secretary  Freeman  as  an 
example  of  how  total  embargoes  could 
really  be  improved  by  reducing  the  mat- 
ter to  a  quota  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  quote  now  from  one  of 
his  1968  statements  endorsing  what  he 
called  the  orderly  trading  in  the  interna- 
tional arena,  and  he  was  referring  to  the 
amendment  of  1964  when  he  said  the 
following  words: 

Orderly  trading  calls  for  reasonable  pro- 
'tectlon  of  our  agriculture — not  protection- 
ism. There's  a  big  difference.  Reasonable 
protection  allows  trade  to  fiow.  It  permits 
comparative  advantage  to  function  with  rela- 
tive freedom  for  the  good  of  all.  Protection- 
ism, by  completely  shielding  Inefficient  pro- 
ducers from  competition,  stifles  trade. 

Secretary  Freeman  then  went  on  to 
say: 

The  U.S.  beef  quota  law  illustrates  what  I 
mean  by  reasonable  protection. 


Mr.  President,  I  think  that  is  conclu- 
sive to  those  who  want  to  designate  this 
as  being  a  protectionist  measure  and  a 
protectionist  step. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  the  Drum- 
mond column  as  it  appeared  in  the 
Omaha  World-Herald  on  July  27,  1970; 
a  press  release  issued  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  on  May  11,  1970,  describ- 
ing the  decision  to  embargo  further  im- 
ports of  Australian  mutton  until  the  de- 
ficiencies in  the  Australian  inspection 
system  are  corrected — which  deficiencies 
have  not  yet  been  corrected  as  of  this 
date — a  press  release  issued  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  on  June  30, 
1970,  announcing  the  volume  of  fresh, 
chilled,  and  frozen  beef,  veal,  and  mut- 
ton which  may  be  imported  in  1970:  an 
extract  from  Senate  Report  91-277,  the 
report  on  the  1970  agriculture  appropri- 
ation bill,  which  describes  the  additional 
measures  needed  to  be  taken  to  tighten 
up  the  inspection  procedures  in  foreign 
coimtries  on  meat  to  be  sold  in  the  Amer- 
ican market:  and  a  page  from  Foreign 
Agriculture  Circular  FLM  10-69,  issued 
September  of  1969.  published  by  the  For- 
eign Agricultural  Service  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  which  summar- 
izes U.S.  imports  and  exports  of  live- 
stock, meat,  and  meat  products  in  1968. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
[From  the  Omaha  (Nebr.)  World-Herald. 
July  27,  1970] 
Is  Hruska  Beef  Bill  for  Health  or 

Protectionism  ? 
(By  Roscoe  and  Geoffrey  Drummond) 
Washington. — Special-Interest  congressmen 
are  going  to  fantastic  lengths  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  high-protectionist  madness  now 
gripping  both  the  House  and  the  Senate. 
Industries  are  lining  up  in  clusters  to 
grab  a  share  of  the  protectionist  favors 
— a  domestic  market  walling  out  compe- 
tition from  Imports.  This  lets  prices  go 
where  they  will,  which  is  up. 
Politicians  are  lining  up  to  hand  out  the 
goodies,  and  they  see  votes  at  home  when 
they  do. 

Just  when  you  think  that  the  worst  Is 
over,  it  isn't.  Something  more  comes  out  of 
the  legislative  factory  now  running  at  high 
speed  for  no  good  purpose  and  oiled  for  the 
coming  elections. 

And  who  is  fashioning  the  latest  bit  of 
high-protectionism  gone  beserk?  None  other 
than  two  of  the  normally  most  thoughtful 
and  careful  men  In  the  Senate — the  prestigi- 
ous liberal  majority  leader,  Mike  Mansfield 
of  Montana,  and  the  distinguished  Republi- 
can conservative,  Roman  Hruska  of  Ne- 
braska. 

They  are  proposing  a  restrictive  trade 
measure  which  shows  what  can  happen 
when   two   usually   reasonable   and   re- 
sponsible   men    get   caught    up    In    the 
home-Industry,   protectionist  mania  on 
the  eve  of  a  congressional  election. 
It's  a  rex'eallng  case  study  because  If  theirs 
Is  a  good  bill,  then  the  liberal  two-way  trad- 
ing policy  which  has  brought  so  much  pros- 
perity to  the  United  States  Is  bad. 

The  bill  is  presented  as  a  "health"  bill — 
which  It  Isn't — not  as  a  keep-out -impwrted- 
meat  bUI,  which  It  Is. 

Its  purpose  Is  described  as  providing  for 
"thorough  health  and  sanitation  Inspection 
of  all  livestock  products  Imported  Into  the 
United  States."  And  It  Is  specifically  added 


that  every  can,  every  pound  of  fresh,  frozen 
or  chilled  meat  must  be  thawed  and  in- 
spected plece-by-plece  at  its  entry. 

Sens.  Mansfield  and  Hruska  know  that 
health-endangering  meat  is  not  being  Im- 
Fforted  into  the  United  States  They  know 
that  Americans  are  not  dying  or  being  made 
sick   by  polsoned-meat  Imports. 

They  know  their  proposed  additional 

Inspection  is  a  trick,  a  gimmick  designed 

to  close  off  such  meat  Imports.  \ 

They  know  that  their  bill  would  mainly  > 
hurt  the  poor,  because  the  Imports  they  are 
trying  to  keep  out  are  mainly  Ingredients  for 
hamburger  and  sausage. 

Maybe  some  few  livestock  men  some- 
where— in  Montana  or  Nebraska  or  else- 
where— will  find  themselves  benefitted,  but 
certainly  not  the  consumer,  certainly  not 
agriculture  as  a  whole  and  certainly  not  the 
nation's  total  economy. 

This  is  special-interest  protectionism  at  its 
worst. 

The  health  issue  is  phony.  Says  Dr.  H.  M. 
Steinmetz  of  the  Consumer  and  Marketing 
Service  of  the  Agriculture  Department: 
"Meat  prepared  In  foreign  countries  for  im- 
portation Into  the  United  States  is  equiva- 
lent to  that  produced  under  federal  inspec- 
tion in  our  country." 

Is  American  agriculture  a  limping  indus- 
try which  can't  compete  In  the  world  mar- 
ket? Not  at  all.  American  farmers  exported 
a  near  record  of  $6.6  billion  In  farm  com- 
modities In  the  last  12  months  and  this  is  a 
billion  dollars  more  in  commercial  sales  than 
the  year  before. 

We  sell  abroad  far  more  farm  commodities 
than  we  buy  abroad — over  a  third  of  our 
wheat  crop,  40  per  cent  of  our  soybeans, 
60  per  cent  of  otir  rice.  And  If  we  apply  un- 
needed.  discriminatory  "sanitary"  restric- 
tions against  countries  selling  meat  to  the 
United  States  there  would  inevitably  be 
retaliation. 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  AJed  P. 
Davles,  vice  president  of  the  American  Meat 
Institute,  opposes  the  Mansfleld-Hruska 
atrocity. 

"The  meat  Industry,"  he  says,  "now  finds  a 
market  In  foreign  countries  of  half  a  bil- 
lion dollars  yearly  for  Its  meat  and  livestock 
products.  While  the  advocates  of  protection 
for  U.S.  livestock  producers  are  endeavoring 
to  buUd  a  fence  around  this  country  to  keep 
foreign  products  out,  they  will  discover  that 
fences  stop  trade  In  both  directions." 

No  wonder  President  Nixon  threatens  a 
veto  If  such  madness  as  this  gets  through 
Congress. 

[From  the  VS.  D^artment  of  Agriculture] 

USDA  Announces  Temporary  Ban  on 

Imports  or  Australian  Mutton 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  an- 
nounced today  that  Australian  mutton 
slaughtered  after  May  15  may  not  be  Im- 
ported Into  the  United  States.  The  action  was 
taken  by  USDA's  Consumer  and  Marketing 
Service  which  administers  the  Federal  Meat 
Inspection  Act. 

C&MS  said  that  the  Australian  Inspection 
system  for  mutton  Is  deficient  that  carcass 
Identification  is  not  adequate  for  proper  In- 
spection, disposition  of  questionable  car- 
casses Is  not  In  accordance  with  require- 
ments, and  dressing  and  handling  procedures 
are  Inadequate. 

C&MS  said  that  these  deficiencies  In  the 
Australian  inspection  system  applied  only  to 
sheep  slaughtering  plants. 

C&MS  said  that  Imports  of  Australian  mut- 
ton Into  this  country  may  be  resumed  when 
the  deficiencies  are  corrected. 

Federal  law  requires  that,  before  a  country 
may  export  meat  to  the  United  States,  It 
must  have  and  enforce  Inspection  laws  and 
regulations  equal  to  those  which  apply  to 
meat  produced  in  the  United  States. 
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(Prom  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture) 
New  Me.\t  Import  Program  Announced 

The  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  have  been  Instructed  by  the 
President  to  set  new  voluntary  restraint  lev- 
els on  meat  Imports  under  Section  204  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1958. 

Accordingly.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Clif- 
ford M.  Hardin  announced  today  tltat  1970 
imports  of  meat  subject  to  the  Meat  Import 
Act  are  now  estimated  at  1.140  million 
pounds.  The  new  estimate  is  based  upon  re- 
vised restraint  levels  for  principal  forelga 
suppliers  for  calendar  1970. 

The  Pre.sldent  has  Issued  a  pr.clamatlon 
pursuant  to  Section  2(c)(1)  of  Public  Law 
88-482  limiting  Imports  on  certain  meats — 
primarily  beef  and  mutton — subject  to  the 
Act  At  the  same  time  he  suspended  that 
limitation. 

The  President  suspended  the  liniliau^n 
after  determining  that  this  action  U  required 
by  overriding  economic  interest  of  the  United 
States,  giving  special  weight  to  the  impor- 
tance to  the  nation  of  the  economic  well- 
being  of  the  domestic  livestoclc  industry. 

The  President  also  indicated  that  imports 
would  not  be  permitted  to  enter  without 
limitation  during  the  balance  of  this  year. 
The  Secretary  of  State  Is  readjusting  the 
voluntary  restraint  program  which  has  been 
negotiated  with  the  Governments  of  the 
principal  supplying  countries  to  assure  that 
Imports  of  these  meats  wUl  not  exceed  1,140 
million  pounds  during  calendar  1970. 

Secretary  Hardin  Indicated  that  this  ac- 
tioa  applies  only  to  the  balance  of  the  cur- 
rent year  and  does  not  establish  a  precedent 
for  action  which  may  be  taken  In  1971. 

Secretary  Hardin  also  stated  that  he  is 
today  taking  steps  which  would  stop  further 
transshipments  through  a  third  country  of 
meat  originating  In  Australia,  New  Zealand 
and  Ireland.  The  transshipments  of  meat 
from  Oceania  have  been  an  important  fac- 
tor contributing  to  the  need  for  increasing 
the  third  quarterly  estimate. 

The  Secretary  also  stated  that  authority 
to  Issue  regulations  limiting  Imports  of  cer- 
tain meats  under  Section  204  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1956  have  been  delegated  by 
the  President  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
under  an  Executive  Order  Issued  simulta- 
neously with  the  Proclamation  and  suspen- 
sion of  quotas. 

Public  Law  88-482,  enacted  In  August  1964, 
provides  that  If  yearly  Imports  of  certain 
meats — primarily  beef  and  mutton — are  es- 
timated to  equal  or  exceed  110  percent  of  an 
adjusted  base  quota,  the  President  Is  re- 
quired to  Invoke  a  quota  on  Imports  of  these 
meats.  The  adjusted  base  quota  for  1970  Is 
998.8  million  pounds.  The  amount  of  esti- 
mated Imports  which  would  trigger  Its  Im- 
position Is  110  percent  of  the  adjusted  base 
quota  of  1,098.7  million  pounds. 

Imports  of  meat  by  months  from  Janu- 
ary 1967  through  May  1970  were  as  follows: 

MPORTS  OF  MEAT  SUBJECT  TO  PUBLIC  LAW  88  482  BY 
MONTHS 


|ln  million  pounds) 

Month 

1967 

1968 

1969  > 

19701 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

77.4 
58.5 
61.9 
58.8 
51.5 
69.6 
88.7 
92.2 
89.7 
91.8 
82.3 
72.4 

80.7 

72.6 

64.1 

78.3 

56.1 

105.1 

86.4 

108.6 

115.5 

102.1 

95.8 

35.6 

41.9 

50.4 
136.1 
90.0 
80.5 
85.7  .. 

124.5 
100.7 
112.0 
88.7 
62.0 

Joly 

107.1   .. 
141. 8  .. 

August. 

Septamber 

October.  .. 

121.4  .. 
108.3  .. 

November 

December 

51.4  .. 
69.4  .. 

Total 

894.9 

1,001.0 

1,084.1  .. 

[Extract  from  Senate  Report  No.  91277] 
Foreign  Me.\t  Inspection  Program 

Public  Law  90-201.  the  Meat  Inspection 
Act  of  1967.  contained  provisions  under  sec- 
tion 20  thereof,  requiring  that  foreign  meat 
products  imported  for  human  consumption 
be  prohibited  entry  unless  the  exporting 
country  compiled  with  all  inspection  and 
building  standards,  and  other  regulations  ap- 
plicable to  .such  articles  produced  and  in- 
spected within  the  United  States. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  must  certify 
that  approved  foreign  meat  processing  plant-s, 
who  slaughter  or  process  meat  products  for 
export  to  the  United  States,  "have  compiled 
with  requirements  at  least  equal  to"  all  provi- 
sions of  the  act  and  regulations.  In  summary, 
these  legal  requirements  Impose  standards 
and  procedures  for  foreign  meat  plants  equiv- 
alent to  those  Imposed  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  upon  the  U.S.  meat  slaughter  and 
proces-sing  plants  who  ship  in  Interstate  com- 
merce. 

Ba-sed  upon  committee  findings  and  the 
hearings  on  this  bill.  It  Is  evident  that  the 
departmental  regulations  and  requirements 
dealing  with  foreign  meat  processing  plants 
do  not  specifically  require  those  governments 
to  establish  and  maintain  an  Independent 
regulatory  review  of  "Inplant"  Inspection  and 
supervision  equivalent  to  the  U.S.  inspection 
program — under  which  highly  trained  veter- 
inarian specialists  make  periodic  and  un- 
scheduled visits  to  U.S.  federally  supervised 
meatpacking  and  processing  establishments. 

The  purpose  of  visits  and  Inspections  by 
specialized  veterinarians  In  U.S.  federally  in- 
spected plants  Is  to  review  the  standards  of 
performance  maintained  In  plant  facilities, 
and  by  the  regular  Inspection  personnel  as- 
signed to  these  plants  in  carrying  out  the  re- 
quirements and  regulations  Issued  by  the  De- 
partment for  facilities  subject  to  the  Meat 
Inspection  Act,  as  amended. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  directed  to 
institute  prompt  changes  In  current  regula- 
tions dealing  with  the  foreign  meat  inspec- 
tion provisions  of  Public  Law  90-205,  which 
will  require  foreign  governments  Interested 
In  exporting  meat  products  to  the  United 
States  to  promptly  establish  and  maintain  an 
equivalent  system  of  periodic  supervisory  In- 
spection of  the  plants  that  such  countries 
certify  as  meeting  standards  equivalent  to 
U.S.  meat  inspection  and  operating  require- 
ments. It  Is  expected  that  such  revised  regu- 
lations will  require  that  there  be  a  minimum 
of  at  least  one  supervisory  review  inspection 
each  month  in  addition  to  the  regular  In- 
plant  Inspection,  and  It  Is  further  expected 
that  the  reports  of  findings  will  t)€  made 
available  to  U.S.  veterinary  personnel  upon 
request,  when  they  visit  exporting  countries 
to  conduct  Inspections  of  such  plants. 

Senator  Hruska.  I  also  request  that  the 
new  regulations,  printed  In  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister on  February  27.  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 


'  Rejections  which  occur  after  entry  is  made  are  included  In  the 
published  census  figures  and  amounted  to  13,500,000  pounds 
during  1969. 


Tm-E  9 — Animals   and   Animal  Products 

CHIPTER  m CONSUMER  AND  MARKETING  SERV- 
ICE (MEAT  INSPECTION),  DEPARTMENT  OF 
AGRlCTJLTtTRE 

Subchapter  A — Meat  inspection  regulations 

Part  327 — Imported  Products 

Monthly  supervisory  visits  by  foreign  officials 

to  approved  foreign  export  meat  plants 

On  October  14.  1969,  there  was  published 
in  the  Federal  Register  (34  F.R.  15800)  a  no- 
tice of  proptoeed  amendment  to  §  327.2(a)  (1) 
of  the  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Regulations 
(9  CFR  327.2(a)(1)).  The  amendment  was 
proposed  to  require  supervisory  visits  by 
forelgrn  officials  to  forelg^i  meat  plants  If 
the  plants  are  to  be  eligible  to  have  their 
products  Imported  Into  the  United  States 
and   to  provide  for  reports  by  such   officials. 

Statement  of  considerations. — The  Federal 
Meat  Inspection  Act  requires  that  the  Secre- 
tary  of  Agriculture  shall   each   year  report 


to  the  appropriate  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  administration  of  the 
section  of  the  Act  dealing  with  Importation 
of  livestock  carcasses,  meats  and  meat  prod- 
ucts. The  Act  specifies  that  this  report  shall 
Include  a  certification  that  foreign  plants 
exporting  such  carcasses  or  meat  or  meat 
products  for  Importation  into  the  United 
States  have  compiled  with  requirements  at 
least  equal  to  all  provisions  of  the  Act  and 
regulations  Issued  thereunder.  Such  certifi- 
cation can  only  be  made  If  the  supervisory 
In.'^pectlon  exercised  by  the  national  govern- 
ment- of  the  countries  In  which  such  f-^r- 
elgn  plants  are  located  is  adequate  to  main- 
tain standards  and  operating  procedures 
equivalent  to  those  established  by  the  United 
States  meat  Inspection  program. 

As  a  result  of  the  publication  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  of  the  notice  of  proposed 
amendnient  to  1327.2(a)(1)  of  the  regula- 
tions, the  Department  received  twelve  letters 
cf  comment — seven  from  foreign  countries 
and  five  from  American  farm  and  producer 
organizations. 

The  Department  has  carefully  considered 
all  of  the  information  presented  to  it  in 
these  ctniments.  and  all  other  available  in- 
formation and  has  made  the  following  de- 
cisions on  the  proposal  to  amend  the  regu- 
lations under  the  Federal  Meat  Inspection 
Act: 

Frequency  of  visit  [Decision:  Monthly  su- 
pervisory visits  to  each  approved  plant  will 
be  required.]  This  decision  Is  necessary  to 
assure  uniform  application  of  U.S.  require- 
ments to  each  certified  establishment  and 
to  give  the  certifying  foreign  official  current 
Information  on  which  to  base  continuing 
certification  of  establishments. 

Report  of  findings  [Decision:  Foreign  su- 
pervisors will  be  required  to  prepare  written 
reports  of  findings  and  make  such  reports 
available  to  Department  representatives.) 

This  decision  will  Insure  that  monthly 
visits  are  made  and  serve  to  Inform  the  De- 
partment cf  the  condition  of  the  establish- 
ment at  the  time  of  the  supervisory  visits. 

Scope  of  reports  (Decision:  Reports  will 
cover  requirements  referred  to  In  (a) 
through  (f)  of  subdivision  (11  >  of  subpara- 
graph (1),  paragraph  (a)  of  §  327.2.] 

This  decision  will  Insure  that  the  monthly 
examination  covers  the  criteria  prescribed 
for  approved  establishments  by  §  327.2  and 
permits  exclusion  from  the  report  of  matters 
not  pertinent  to  U.S.  meat  Importation. 

These  are  the  considerations  on  which  the 
decisions  were  made.  The  specific  amend- 
ment to  the  regulations  is  as  follows: 

S  327.2(a)  (1)  Is  amended  by  adding  a  new 
sub-dlvlslon  (Iv)  to- read  as  follows: 

§  327.2  Eligibility  of  foreign  countries  for 
Importation  of  product  into  the  United 
States. 

(a)  •  •  • 

(!)••• 

(Iv)  The  foreign  Inspection  system  must 
maintain  a  program  of  periodic  supervisory 
visits  to  each  certified  establishment  to  as- 
sure that  requirements  referred  to  In  (a) 
through  (f)  of  subdivision  (ii)  of  this  sub- 
paragraph, at  least  equal  to  those  of  the 
Federal  system  of  meat  Inspection  of  the 
United  States,  are  being  met.  A  representative 
of  the  foreign  Inspection  system  shall  make 
at  least  one  such  supervisory  visit  each 
month  to  each  such  establishment  and  pre- 
pare a  written  report  of  his  findings  in  respect 
to  the  requirements  referred  to  In  (a) 
through  (f)  of  subdivision  (11)  of  this  sub- 
paragraph, copies  of  which  shall  be  available 
to  the  representative  of  the  Department  at 
the  time  of  his  review  upon  request  by  said 
representative  to  a  responsible  foreign  meat 
Inspection  official:  Provided,  That  such  visits 
and  reports  are  not  required  with  respect  to 
any  establishment  during  a  period  when  the 
establishment  Is  not  operating  or  Is  not  en- 
gaged In  producing  meat  food  products.  (Sec. 
21,  34  Stat.  1260.  as  amended,  21  U.S.C.  621; 
29  PJl.  16210,  as  amended;  33  F.R.  10750) . 
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The  foregoing  amendment  differs  in  some 
respects  from  the  proposal  set  forth  in  the 
notice  of  rulemaking.  The  differences  are  due 
to  changes  made  pursuant  to  comments  re- 
ceived In  the  rulemaking  proceeding.  It  does 
not  appear  that  further  rulemaking  proce- 
dure on  the  amendment  would  make  addi- 
tional information  available  to  the  Depart- 
ment. Therefore,  under  the  administrative 
pruccdure  provisions  in  5  U.S.C.  533,  It  is 
found  upon  good  cause  that  such  further 
proceedings  are  unnecessary. 

The  foregoing  amendment  shall  become 
effective  30  days  following  publication  of  this 
notice  In  the  Federal  Register. 

Done  at  Washington,  D.C.  on:  February  24, 
1970. 

Roy  W.  Lennartson, 

Administrator. 

(From  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  For- 
eign Agriculture  Circular,  September  1969) 
U  S.   Trade    in    Livestock,    Meat,    and   Meat 
Products  in  1968 

SUM  MART 

The  value  of  U.S.  exports  of  livestock,  meat, 
and  meat  products  In  1968  totaled  $427.0  mil- 
lion, down  from  $450.2  million  in  1967  but 
5.0  percent  above  the  1961-65  average.  Most 
of  the  decline  In  1968  exports  was  due  to  de- 
clines in  the  two  major  export  categories — 
tallow  and  greases,  and  hides  and  skins. 
Nevertheless,  tallow  and  greases,  valued  at 
$134.3  million,  continued  to  be  the  leading 
categriry  of  exports;  but  their  share  of  total 
exports  declined  to  31.5  percent  from  an 
average  of  36.3  percent  during  1961-65.  Hide 
and  skin  exports,  valued  at  $121.7  million, 
were  down  4.5  percent  In  1968  but  were  36.9 
percent  above  the  1961-65  average.  Hides  and 
skins  are  the  second  largest  category  of  ex- 
ports: their  share  of  total  exports  was  28.5 
percent  in  1968,  up  from  21.9  percent  during 
1961-65.  Total  red  meat  exports  showed  im- 
pressive gains  In  1968.  Increasing  from  $47.7 
million  m  1967  to  $62.0  million  and  repre- 
senting 14.5  percent  of  total  exports.  Virtu- 
ally all  of  this  Increase  was  accounted  for  by 
pork,  exports  of  which  Increased  from  $17.8 
million  to  $31.6  million.  Variety  meat  ex- 
ports of  $54.9  million  were  down  3.7  percent 
In  1968  but  were  45.6  percent  above  the  1961- 
65  average  and  accounted  for  12.9  percent  of 
total  1968  exports.  Lard  exports,  valued  at 
$14.3  million,  continued  their  downward 
trend  from  the  1964  high  of  $69.8  million. 

'J.S.  Imports  of  livestock,  meat,  and  meat 
products  reached  a  new  high  of  $1,103.9  mil- 
lion In  1968,  an  Increase  of  18  percent  over 
the  previous  year  and  were  32.8  percent  above 
the  1961-65  average.  Gains  were  recorded  for 
all  major  categories  of  Imports  In  1968.  with 
total  red  meats  showing  the  greatest  gain. 
Total  red  meats  have  increased  from  51.9  per- 
cent of  total  imports  during  1961-65  to  66.5 
percent  In  1968.  Beef  and  veal  was  by  far  the 
principal  meat  import,  valued  at  $485.5  mil- 
lion In  1968  and  accounting  for  44.0  percent 
of  total  Import  value.  Imports  cf  wool  ac- 
counted for  13.2  percent  of  the  value  of  1968 
Imports;  cattle,  8.8  percent;  and  hides  and 
skins,  6.4  percent. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  all 
too  often  and  all  too  easily  the  beef  pro- 
ducers of  this  Nation  are  being  charged 
with  the  high  cost  of  beef  in  the  market- 
place and  on  the  shelves  in  the  super- 
markets. 

For  the  record,  could  the  distinguished 
Senator  explain  the  difference  between 
the  price  received  on  the  hoof  and  the 
price  the  consumers  have  to  pay  In  the 
marketplace? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  shall  be  delighted  to 
explain  it.  That  is  one  of  my  favorite 
themes  and  I  never  tire  of  reciting  it. 


The  fact  is  that  the  farmer  and  the 
rancher  do  not  sell  beef.  They  do  not  sell 
round  st^ak,  porterhouse  steak,  or  ham- 
burger. They  sell  cattle.  I  repeat,  they  sell 
cattle. 

The  price  of  fat  cattle  on  the  market 
today  in  Chicago,  Omaha,  Minneapolis, 
or  Kansas  City  is  less  in  terms  of  1970 
dollars  than  it  was  20  years  ago  in  terms 
of  1950  dollars. 

If  there  is  a  difference  in  the  price  of 
hamburger,  the  eyes  of  criticism  and 
castigation  should  not  be  directed  to  the 
farmer  and  the  rancher.  There  must  be 
something  somewhere  between  the  time 
the  sale  is  made  by  them  and  the  time 
the  hamburger  is  ground  and  placed  on 
the  retail  counters.  The  farmer  and  the 
rancher  cannot  be  held  responsible  for 
that. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  recall  offhand,  or  would  he 
have  to  check  with  his  wife,  what  the 
price  of  hamburger  is  today? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
not  inquired  of  her  lately.  Frankly,  I 
do  not  know  what  it  is.  I  do  know  that 
it  costs  anyw^here  from  35  cents  to  85 
cents  for  a  hamburger  sandwich  in  the 
restaurants.  And  I  am  confident  that  the 
hamburger  meat  is  not  worth  that  much 
and  that  it  does  not  cost  that  much. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
understand  that  It  is  70  to  75  cents  a 
pound  today,  and  hamburger  is  made  of 
the  cheapest  cuts. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
It  is  made  of  what  they  call  the  process- 
ing or  manufacturing  beef. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  lew-grade  beef 
which  goes  into  hamburger.  How  they 
can  blame  the  stockmen  for  the  wide  dis- 
parity in  price  that  exists  which  the  con- 
sumer has  to  pay  when  he  goes  to  the 
supermarket  or  marketplace  is  beyond 
me. 

I  am  delighted  that  once  again  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska  has 
laid  It  out  for  those  who  want  to  hear, 
those  who  are  willing  to  look  to  see,  that 
insofar  as  the  beef  industrj'  is  concerned, 
the  high  prices  do  not  result  where  the 
beef  is  produced,  but  where  it  is  bought, 
and  is,  therefore,  entirely  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  cattlemen. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  is  correct.  And  I 
might  state  that  the  cost  of  producing 
a  fat  steer  today  is  twice  what  it  was  20 
years  ago.  Yet,  the  number  of  dollars  re- 
ceived by  the  farmers  and  ranchers  is  less 
than  it  was  when  that  critter  was  sold. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  this  homily  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska  will  be  taken  to 
heart  by  the  consumers  of  the  country 
so  that  they  will  know  where  the  blame 
lies  for  the  high  price  of  beef  and  meat 
and  will  be  aware  of  this  propaganda 
which  seems  to  place  the  blame  on  the 
stock  growing  segment  of  our  economy. 
a  blame  which  properly  does  not  belong 
there. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  text  of  S.  3942  and  a  column 
by  the  distinguished  team  of  Roscoe  and 
Jeoffrey  Drummond. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
Record,  as  follows: 


S.  3942 
A  bill  to  provide  for  thorough  health  and 
sanitation  Inspection  of  all  livestock  prod- 
ucts Imported  into  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congiess  assembled,  Tliat  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  directed  to  estab- 
lish a  system  of  thorough  examination  and 
Inspection  of  all  livestock  products  imported 
Into  the  United  States,  Including  all  fresh 
and  frozen  or  chilled  meats  after  thawing, 
providing  for  such  examination  at  the  time 
of  entry  or  before  any  processing  or  offering 
for  sale  to  consumers,  to  prevent  the  entry 
of  any  disease  or  distribution  of  any  un- 
wholesome products.  The  Commissioner  of 
Customs  shall  levy  on  such  animal  products 
entering  the  United  States,  In  addition  to  any 
tariffs,  a  charge  or  charges  set  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  sufficient  to  defray  the 
cjst  of  such  examination  and  inspections 
and  of  United  States  surveillance  of  all  es- 
trtblishments  abroad  slaughtering  animals  or 
processing  animal  products  for  export  to  the 
United  States. 

Is  Hruska  Beef  Bill  for  Health  or 

Pp.otectionism? 
(By  Rotcoe  and  Geoffrey  Drummond) 
Washington. — Special-interest  congre.ssmen 
are  going  to  fantastic  lengths  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  high-protectionist  madness  now 
gripping  both  the  House  and  the  Senate 

Industries  are  lining  up  In  clusters  to  grab 
a  share  of  the  protectionist  favors — a  do- 
mestic market  walling  out  competition  from 
Imports.  This  lets  prices  go  where  they  will. 
which  Is  up. 

Politicians  are  lining  up  to  hand  out  the 
froodies.  and  they  see  votes  at  home  when 
they  do. 

Just  when  you  think  that  the  worst  is 
over.  It  isn't.  Something  more  comes  out  of 
the  legislative  factory  now  running  at  high 
speed  for  no  good  purpwse  and  oiled  for  the 
coming  elections. 

And  who  is  fashioning  the  latest  bit  of 
high-protectionism  gone  berserk?  None  other 
than  two  of  the  normally  most  thoughtful 
and  c:ireful  men  In  the  Senate — the  presti- 
gious liberal  majority  leader,  Mike  Mansfield 
of  Montana,  and  the  distinguished  Republi- 
can conservative.  Roman  Hruska  of  Ne- 
braska. 

They  are  proposing  a  restrictive  trade 
measure  which  shows  what  can  happen  when 
two  usually  reasonable  and  responsible  men 
get  caught  up  In  the  home-Industry,  pro- 
tectionist mania  on  the  eve  of  a  congressional 
election. 

It's  a  revealing  case  study  because  If  theirs 
is  a  good  bill,  then  the  liberal  two-way  trad- 
ing policy  which  has  brought  so  much  pros- 
perity to  the  United  States  is  bad. 

The  bin  is  presented  as  a  "health"  bill — 
which  It  Isn't — not  as  a  keep-out-lmported- 
meat  bill,  which  It  Is. 

Its  purpose  Is  defcrlbed  as  providing  for 
"thorough  health  and  sanitation  inspection 
of  all  livestock  products  Imported  Into  the 
United  States."  And  it  is  specifically  added 
that  every  can,  every  pound  of  fresh,  frozen 
or  chilled  meat  must  be  thawed  and  Inspect- 
ed p!ece-by-plece  at  Its  entry. 

Sens.  Mansfield  and  Hruska  know  that 
health-endangering  meat  Is  not  being  Im- 
ported Into  the  United  States.  They  know 
that  Americans  are  not  dying  or  being  made 
sick  by  polsoned-meat  Imports. 

They  know  their  proposed  additional  in- 
spection is  a  trick,  a  gimmick  designed  to 
close  off  such  meat  imports. 

They  know  that  their  bill  would  mainly 
hurt  the  poor,  because  the  Imports  they  are 
trying  to  keep  out  are  mainly  Ingredients  for 
hamburger  and  sausage. 

Maybe  some  few  livestock  men  some- 
where   in    Montana   or    Nebraska    or    else- 
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where — will  find  themselves  benefited,  but 
certainly  not  the  consumer,  certainly  not 
agriculture  as  a  whole  and  certainly  not  the 
nation's  total  economy. 

This  Is  special-Interest  protectionism  at  Its 
worst. 

The  health  Issue  is  phony.  Says  Dr.  H.  M. 
Stelnmetz.  of  the  C!onsumer  and  Marketing 
Service  of  the  Agriculture  Department: 
"Meat  prepared  In  foreign  countries  for  Im- 
portation Into  the  United  States  Is  equivalent 
to  that  produced  under  federal  Inspection  In 
our  country." 

Is  American  agriculture  a  limping  industry 
which  can't  compete  In  the  world  market? 
Not  at  all.  American  farmers  exported  a  near 
record  of  $6.8  billion  In  farm  commodities 
In  the  last  12  months  and  this  Is  a  billion 
dollars  more  In  commercial  sales  than  the 
year  before. 

We  sell  abroad  far  more  farm  commodities 
than  we  buy  abroad — over  a  third  of  our 
wheat  crop,  40  percent  of  our  soybeans,  60 
per  cent  of  our  rice.  And  If  we  apply  un- 
needed,  discriminatory  "sanitary"  restric- 
tions against  countries  selling  meat  to  the 
United  States  there  would  Inevitably  be  re- 
taliation. 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  Aled  P. 
Davles.  vice  president  of  the  American  Meat 
Institute,  opposes  the  Mansfleld-Hruska 
atrocity. 

"The  meat  Industry,"  he  says,  "now  finds 
a  market  in  foreign  countries  of  half  a  billion 
dollars  yearly  for  Its  meat  and  livestock 
products.  While  the  advocates  of  protection 
for  U.S.  livestock  producers  are  endeavoring 
to  build  a  fence  around  this  country  to  keep 
foreign  products  out,  they  will  discover  that 
fences  stop  trade  In  both  directions." 

No  wonder  President  Nixon  threatens  a 
veto  If  such  madness  as  this  gets  through 
Congress. 

Mr.  HRUSKA,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  that  the  Senator  from  Montana 
brought  this  subject  up.  I  was  most 
happy  to  join  him  in  this  colloquy.  It  will 
no  doubt  set  the  record  straight  with  men 
of  good  faith,  and  in  the  exchange  of 
views  and  the  information  here  perhaps 
their  views  will  change  a  bit. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  they  do,  I  think 
It  will  be  because  of  the  clarity  with 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  expressed  himself  and  ex- 
plained the  situation  which  confronts  us 
on  the  basis  of  the  column  which  was 
published  throughout  the  Nation. 


when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
OflBcer  iMr.  Hollings)  . 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  July  28,  1970,  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
enrolled  bill  fS.  2601)  to  reorganize  the 
courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  re- 
vise the  procedures  for  handling  juve- 
niles in  the  District  of  Columbia,  to 
codify  title  23  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Code,  and  for  other  purposes. 


RECESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hol- 
lings). Without  objection,  It  is  so 
ordered. 

Thereupon,  at  11:13  ajn.,  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  11:55  a.m.. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM     EXECU- 
TIVE  DEPARTMENTS,   ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore ^Mr.  Allen)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  letters,  which  were  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 

Chugach  Electric  Association,   Inc., 
Anchorage,   Alaska 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  transmitting.  In  accord- 
ance with  Senate  Report  No.  497,  informa- 
tion relating  to  the  $10,860,000  loan  to  the 
Chugach  Electric  Association,  Inc.,  of  An- 
chorage, AlELska,  for  the  financing  of  certain 
generation  and  transmission  facilities  (with 
an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

Report  of  the  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  opportunity  for  savings 
by  reducing  paper  work  Involved  In  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  bus  travel,  dated  July  27, 
1970  (With  an  accompanying  rep>ort);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Proposed  Concession  Contract,  WHrrE 
Sands  National  Monument,  N.  Mex. 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  proposed  concession  contract  under  which 
T.  L.  and  Thelma  Womack  will  be  author- 
ized to  provide  facilities  and  services  for  the 
public  at  White  Sands  National  Monument, 
N,  Mex.  for  a  5-year  term  (with  accompany- 
ing papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

Report  on  Activities  in  Certain  Countries 
Relating  to  Applications  for  Conditional 
Entry 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Justice,  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service,  reporting,  pursuant  to 
law,  on  activities  In  certain  countries  relat- 
ing to  applications  for  conditional  entry,  for 
the  6-month  period  ended  June  30,  1970;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Admission  Into  the   Untted  States  of 
Certain  Defector  Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  orders  entered  granting  admission 
Into  the  United  States  of  certain  defector 
aliens  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  of  the  Audit  of  the  National 
Safety  Council 

A  letter  from  the  National  Safety  Council, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
the  audit  of  the  National  Safety  Council  for 
the  year  ended  December  31,  1969  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore  (Mr.  Allen)  : 
A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State   of   California;    to   the   Committee   on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences : 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  16 — Relative 
TO  Edwards  Air  Force  Base 
"Whereas,  The  hub  of  NAS.^s  future  space 
plans  Is  the  earth-orbited  manned  space  sta- 
tion, from  which  Interorbltal  ferries  and 
planetary  expeditions  will  depart,  and  hope- 


fully, It  win  prove  to  be  the  precursor  for 
the  module  that  will  eventually  carry  men  to 
Mars  and  back;  and 

"Whereas,  In  order  to  support  the  station 
and  its  subsequent  additions,  an  earth-to- 
orblt  shuttle  Is  required;  and 

"Whereas,  Together,  the  space  station  and 
shuttle  are  the  keystones  to  the  next  major 
accomplishments  of  the  nation's  space  pro- 
gram; and 

"Whereas,  The  year-round  climate  condi- 
tions are  Ideal  at  Edwards  Air  Force  Base,  In 
Kern  County,  California,  for  the  earthslde 
operations  of  the  so-called  "shuttle  ship"  to 
the  future  United  States  space  station;  and 

"Whereas,  The  many  dry  lakebeds  In  the 
vicinity  provide  the  best  possible  physical 
conditions  for  receiving  such  a  craft  In  any 
event  of  an  emergency  reentry  landing;  and 

"Whereas,  There  already  exists  the  neces- 
sary open  space,  uncluttered  by  suburban 
congestion,  for  all  phases  of  the  project  to 
launch  and  receive  the  vehicle;  and 

"Whereas,  The  basic  facilities  for  the  proj- 
ect are  already  installed  there;  and 

"Whereas,  Existing  West  Coast  aerospace 
manufacturing  firms  can  supply  project  com- 
ponents at  the  lowest  possible  transportation 
cost;  and 

"Whereas,  Sufficient  technical  personnel 
required  for  the  project  already  reside  on  or 
near  the  West  Coast,  thus  providing  the  nec- 
essary project  manpower  with  the  least 
degree  of  dislocation  of  workers'  families  and 
the  attendant  least  private  and  governmental 
expense  to  locate  them  there;  now,  therefore, 
belt 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fully memorializes  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  requests 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration, to  permanently  locate  the  launch 
and  reentry  facilities  for  the  space  station 
shuttle  ship  project  at  Edwards  Air  Force 
Base  m  Kern  County,  California;  and  be  It 
further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, to  each  Senator  and  Repre- 
sentative from  California  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations : 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  32 — Relative 
TO  the  1971  White  House  Conference  on 

AOINO 

"Resolved  by  the  SeTiate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the  Leg- 
Irlature  of  the  State  of  California  memorial- 
izes the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  ap- 
propriate sufficient  funds  for  the  scheduled 
1971  White  House  Conference  on  Aging,  In- 
cluding funds  for  use  by  local  committees 
which  win  attend  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence in  order  that  such  local  conunlttees  may 
hold  local  conferences  In  preparation  for  the 
national  conference;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  to  each  Senator  and  Representative 
from  California  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States." 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services : 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  28 — Relating 
TO  the  Battleship  U.S.S.  Missouri 

"Whereas,  1970  marks  the  25th  annUTrsary 
of  the  end  of  World  War  II;  and 

"Whereas,  The  citizens  of  Martinez,  Cali- 
fornia, have  undertaken  the  creation  of  a 
peace  shrine  and  a  living  memorial  to  the 
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veterans  of  World  War  II  with  the  organi- 
zation of  a  committee  to  bring  the  U.S.S. 
Missouri  to  that  city;   and 

'Whereas,  This  famed  ship  upon  whose 
decks  the  documents  ending  hostilities  with 
Japan  were  signed  on  September  2,  1945, 
bringing  peace  to  a  war- weary  world,  now 
languishes  in  the  Bremerton,  Washington, 
Navy  Yard;  and 

"Whereas,  Battleships  of  this  class  are^ 
fitted  with  every  type  of  facility  that  serves' 
a  community  such  as  a  bakery,  carpentry 
shop,  plumbing  and  plpefittlng  shop,  paint 
shop,  machine  shop,  theater  and  even  a  hos- 
pital, all  resources  that  well  might  be  utilized 
for  federal  and  state  Job-training  programs; 
and 

"Whereas,  Such  a  ship  has  great  potential 
in  disaster  relief  as  It  Is  able  to  produce  vast 
amounts  of  fresh  water  and  electric  power; 
and 

"Whereas,  The  harbor  of  the  City  of  Mar- 
tinez Is  an  appropriate  site  for  the  location 
of  this  ship  because  Camp  Stoneman  (later 
Parks  Air  Force  Base)  and  Camp  Shoemaker 
In  Contra  Costa  County  were  the  principal 
points  of  embarkation  for  the  Pacific  The- 
ater both  In  World  War  II  and  the  Korean 
conflict,  because  Port  Chicago  has  served 
for  28  years  as  the  major  Pacific  Coast  naval 
ammunition  depot,  and  because  nearby  are 
other  military  installations  that  also  played 
vital  roles  In  the  World  War  II  victory  effort; 
and 

"Whereas,  The  committee  organizing  the 
citizen  effort  behind  this  project  envisions 
the  creation  of  a  nonprofit  foundation  to 
raise  the  necessary  funds  to  move  the  vessel 
from  its  present  moorings  to  San  Francisco 
Bay,  prepare  a  site  offered  by  the  City  of 
Martinez,  and  fit  the  vessel  for  public  inspec- 
tion, the  revenue  from  tours  and  sale  of 
souvenirs  making  the  ship  self-supporting 
with  profits  going  to  the  U.S.  Navy  Relief 
Fund;  and 

"Whereas,  This  project  has  been  endorsed 
by  the  Martinez  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Martinez  City  Council,  the  Contra  Costa 
County  Board  of  Supervisors,  the  City-State 
Waterfront  Committee  and  the  Contra  Costa 
Council  of  the  Navy  League:  now,  therefore, 
be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly,  That  the  cit- 
izens of  Martinez  are  to  be  commended  for 
their  Initiative  and  leadership  In  endeavor- 
ing to  bring  this  renowned  'fighting  ship'  to 
San  Francisco  Bay,  and  their  project  Is  here- 
by endorsed  by  the  California  Legislature; 
and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  appropriate  local,  state 
and  federal  agencies  whose  sanction  Is  re- 
quired to  move  this  vessel  to  the  City  of 
Martinez  are  urged  to  give  speedy  approval 
to  this  proposal  so  that  the  anniversary  of 
the  conclusion  of  World  War  II  may  be  ap- 
propriately commemorated  by  the  anchoring 
of  this  flagship  of  the  United  States  Navy 
In  Carqulnez  Straits;   and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secreretary  of  the 
Senate  Is  directed  to  transmit  a  copy  of 
this  resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations,  the  commandants  of  the 
12th  and  13th  Naval  Districts,  the  Members 
of  the  United  States  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  from  California,  and  to  the 
Battleship  'Missouri'  Committee  of  the  Mar- 
tinez Chamber  of  Commerce." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency : 

"Assembly  Joint  RESOLimoN  No.  9 — 
Relative  to  Housing 
"Whereas,  Interest  rates,  land  costs  and 
splrallng  costs  of  construction  have  made 
it  Impossible  for  California  families  with  an 
Income  of  less  than  $12,000  per  year  to  be 
eligible  for  homes  Insured  by  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration;  and 


"Whereas,  As  forecasts  Indicate  a  severe 
economic  recession  In  the  housing  Industry 
during  the  coming  fiscal  year.  It  Is  desirable 
that  all  possible  efforts  be  made  to  prevent 
such  a  recession;  and 

"Whereas,  Unemployment  rates  In  that  In- 
dustry are  currently  at  12  percent  In  Cali- 
fornia and  threaten  to  reach  25  percent  by 
early  spring;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fully memorializes  the  President  and  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  that  the  V2  percent 
Insurance  fee  required  by  the  F'ederal  Hous- 
ing Administration  on  housing  loans  be 
eliminated  If  consistent  with  continued 
maintenance  of  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion resources  and  the  ability  of  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  to  cover  anticipated 
losses,  that  credit  and  Income  requirements 
for  applicants  be  relaxed,  that  the  mortgage 
period  be  extended  from  30  to  35  years  on 
loans  insured  by  the  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration and  Veterans'  Administration,  that 
maximum  funding  of  the  235  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration  Interest  subsidy  housing 
program  for  California  be  provided,  that  gov- 
ernment-backed mortgage  securities  be  In- 
troduced, and  that  every  effort  to  reduce  the 
high  cost  of  Interest  rates  In  the  residential 
mortgage  Industry  be  made;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
Assembly  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  each  Senator  and  Rep- 
resentative from  California  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce : 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  9 — Relative 
TO  the  Los  Angeles-San  Diego  Trans- 
portation Corridor 

"Whereas,  The  high-speed  rail  demonstra- 
tion project  m  the  Northeast  Corridor  be- 
tween Boston  and  Washington,  DC,  Is  evi- 
dence that  high-speed  raU  transportation  Is 
competitive  In  cost,  convenience,  and  time 
with  airplanes  and  automobiles  In  traveling 
between  these  two  metropolitan  areas;  and 

"Whereas,  There  Is  mounting  Interest  In 
California  to  apply  the  newly  gained  knowl- 
edge from  the  high-speed  rail  demonstration 
project  In  the  Northeast  Corridor  to  a  similar 
high-speed  rail  link  In  the  Los  Angeles-San 
Diego  Transportation  Corridor  to  connect  the 
metropolitan  areas  of  Los  Angeles,  Orange, 
and  San  Diego  Counties,  and  as  a  step  toward 
extension  of  service  between  the  Los  Angeles 
and  Palmdale  areas,  and  between  Los  An- 
geles, San  Francisco,  and  Sacramento;  and 

"Whereas,  The  ability  of  trains  to  travel 
into  the  core  area  of  a  city  results  In  many 
passengers  being  brought  closer  to  their 
destination  than  If  they  had  traveled  by  air- 
plane, and  without  the  necessity  of  expend- 
ing the  great  amount  of  time  and  effort  that 
Is  so  often  necessary  to  reach  the  core  area 
from  an  outlying  airport;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Increasing  use  of  high-speed 
trains  to  travel  between  the  metropolitan 
areas  can  eliminate  the  necessity  of  expand- 
ing the  present  networks  of  freeways  that 
exist  In  such  areas,  and  thus  save  the  core 
areas  of  the  cities  for  living  purposes;  and 

"Whereas,  It  Is  imperative  that  alternative 
modes  of  transportation  be  developed  In 
creating  a  balanced  system  of  transpyortatlon 
to  serve  all  strata  of  our  society  by  making 
educational,  recreational,  cultural,  and  oc- 
cupational opportunities  readily  accessible  to 
all;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  respectfully  requests  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  Initiate  studies  as 
promptly  as  possible  on  the  feasibility  of  a 


high-speed  rail  Unk  in  the  Los  Angeles-San 
Diego  Transportation  Corridor  to  connect  the 
metropolitan  areas  of  Los  Angeles,  Orange, 
and  San  Diego  Counties;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  to  each  Senator  and  Representative  from 
California  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance: 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  22 — Relative 
TO  Veterans'  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion  Benefits 

"Whereas,  Returning  veterans  who  receive, 
upon  separation  from  the  armed  forces,  pay 
for  unused  accrued  leave  are  being  denied 
unemployment  compensation  benefits  for  a 
period  of  time  equal  to  the  nvunber  of  days 
of  accrued  leave  as  per  Section  8524  of  Title 
V  of  the  U.S.  Code;  and 

"Whereas,  A  returning  ser^'lceman  who  has 
bravely  defended  his  country,  returns  home, 
and  finds  it  difficult  to  find  a  Job  has  enough 
difficulties  without  being  penalized  for  be- 
ing prudent  In  his  use  of  leave  time  while 
In  the  service;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  President  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  amend 
the  present  law  so  that  our  returning  service- 
men will  not  be  denied  unemployment  com- 
pensation benefits  under  the  circumstances 
described  above;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  to  each  Senator  and  Repre- 
sentative from  California  In  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States." 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary : 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  20 — Relative 
TO  Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  the  Flag 
"Whereas,  The  right  of  school  children  to 
voluntarily  salute  the  Flag  of  the  United 
States  In  the  public  schools  is  being  threat- 
ened; and 

"Whereas,  The  children  of  this  country, 
now  more  than  ever,  need  the  right  to  vol- 
untarily reaffirm  their  love  and  respect  for 
the  fiag  of  this  country;  and 

"Whereas,  In  our  proper  concern  for  the 
rights  of  minorities  we  must  not  Ignore  the 
fact  that  patriotism  Is  a  privilege  which 
may  not  be  taken  away  from  the  majority; 
and 

"Whereas,  It  Is  in  the  public  Interest  to 
amend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
to  specifically  Insure  that  the  children  of 
this  country  shall  have  the  right  to  salute 
the  Flag  oir  the  United  States  in  public 
schools;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  California  respvect- 
fully  memorializes  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  utilize  all 
their  powers  to  bring  about  the  passage  of 
an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  which  shall  assure  to  every 
child  the  right  to  voluntarily  pledge  alle- 
giance to  the  Flag  of  the  United  States  in 
any  public  school;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  to  each  Senator  and  Repre- 
sentative from  California  In  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Kamlmotobu 
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village  Assembly.  Okinawa,  praying  for  the 
removal  ol  gas  weapons  from  Okinawa;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  le  Village  As- 
sembly. Okinawa,  praying  for  the  removal  of 
all  poUon  gas  weapons  from  Okinawa;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Ozato  Vil- 
lage Assembly,  Okinawa,  praying  for  the 
removal  of  poison  gas  weapons  from 
Okinawa;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Women's  Bu- 
reau, Department  of  Labor,  50th  axmlversary 
conference,  Washington,  D.C..  praying  for  the 
enactment  of  legislation  relating  to  the  equal 
rights  amendment  of  the  Constitution;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


and,  without  objection,  the  report  will 
be  printed,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Indiana. 


REPORTS  OP  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  reports  of  a  committee 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  TYDINGS,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

3.  3647.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Colimibla  to  lease 
airspace  above  and  below  freeway  rights-of- 
way  within  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  91-1037). 

By  Mr.  TYDINGS,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  with  amendments: 

S.  3648.  A  bill  to  provide  Improvements  In 
the  administration  of  health  services  Ln  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  91-1038). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  as 
in  executive  session,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  I  report  favorably 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Coast  Guard 
which  have  previously  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent,  to  save  the  expense  of 
printing  them  on  the  Elxecutlve  Calen- 
dar, that  they  lie  on  the  Secretary's  desk 
for  the  information  of  any  Senator: 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  HoL- 
LiNGs^  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows: 

Timothy  J.  Cenna,  and  sundry  other  of- 
ficers, for  promotion  In  the  Coast  Guard;  and 

Frederick  K.  Farner.  and  sundry  other  of- 
ficers, for  promotion  In  the  Coast  Guard. 


EXTENSION  OP  THE  HIGH- 
SPEED GROUND  TRANSPORTA- 
TION ACT— REPORT  OP  A  COM- 
MITTEE—INDIVIDUAL VIEWS  (S. 
REPT.  NO.  91-1036) 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Comm'.ttee  on  Commerce,  I  report  fa- 
vorably, without  amendment,  the  bill  <S. 
3730)  to  extend  for  1  year  the  act  of 
September  30,  1965,  as  amended  by  the 
act  of  July  24,  1968,  relating  to  high- 
speed ground  transportation,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  I  submit  a  report 
thereon.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  report  be  printed,  together  with  the 
Individual  views  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  'Mr.  Scott)^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Case).  The  report  will  be  received  and 
the  bill  will  be  placed  on  the  calendar; 


BILLS    INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Etl^ENDER; 

S.  4128.  A  trtll  for  the  relief  of  Luka  Cl- 
blllc; 

S.  4129.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Zdravko 
Franlcevlc; 

S.  4130.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Frano 
Gudel]; 

3.4131.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mate  Ou- 
delj; 

S.  4132.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Maro  Hlhar; 
and 

S.  4133.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Ante  Lepe- 
clc:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BAYH: 

8.  4134.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Clarence  C. 
and  Lucy  W.  Russell;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  HART: 

S.  4135.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dalpat  Ka- 
san  Daya; 

S.  4138.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Kantllal 
Kasan  Daya;  and 

S.  4137.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Juliana  M. 
Geronlmo;  to  the  Commltt€e  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

S.    37SB 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  my  name  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  3788,  amending  the  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bell- 
MON  > .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    3942 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  my  name  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  3942,  to  provide  for  thorough 
health  and  sanitation  inspection  of  all 
livestock  products  imported  into  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HOLLiNGS).  Without  objection,  It  Is  so 
ordered. 

S.    4104 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  4104,  the  School  Breakfast 
Act  of  1970. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bellmon).  Without  objection.  It  Is  so 
ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  433— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  TO  DIS- 
APPROVE REORGANIZATION  PLAN 
NO.  4  OP  1970 

Mr.  NEI£ON.  Mr.  President,  I  submit, 
and  ask  for  its  reference  to  the  appro- 
priate committee,  a  resolution  to  reject 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  4,  a  measure 
proposed  by  the  President  to  establish 
In  the  U.8.  Department  of  Con.m.erce  a 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration, and  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  printed  at 
the  end  of  this  statement. 


This  morning,  I  testified  in  opposition 
to  this  plan  at  a  healing  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Executive  Reorganization 
of  the  Senate  Government  Operations 
Committee.  The  testimony  thoroughly 
explains  my  position  regarding  this 
oceans  agency  proposal,  including  my 
resisons  for  introducing  the  resolution 
which  would  reject  it  and  I  ask  imani- 
mous consent  that  a  copy  of  my  testi- 
mony be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
end  of  these  remarks. 

Additionally,  I  ask  that  a  copy  of  a 
statement  I  made  in  February  proposing 
a  national  policy  to  protect  the  oceans 
environment  and  detailing  the  grave 
threats  to  this  fragile  environment  also 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Finally,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  chart  outlining  Federal  respon.sibilities 
in  the  marine  environment  be  printed  in 
the  Record.  This  chart  dramatically  re- 
veals the  lack  of  coordination  and  focus 
at  the  Federal  level  on  marine  environ- 
mental policies. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gravel)  .  The  resolution  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred;  and,  with- 
out objection,  the  resolution  and  other 
material  will  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  requested  by  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  433)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  as  follows: 

S.  Bks.  433 
Resolved,  That  the  Senate  does  not  favor 
the  Reorganization  Plan  No.  4  transmitted 
to  the  Congress  by  the  President  on  July  9, 
1970. 

The  material,  presented  by  Mr.  Nel- 
son, is  as  follows: 
Statement    bt    Senator    Gaylord    Nelson 

(D-WlS.)     to    StJBCOMMTTTEE    ON    EXECTJTIVI 

Reorganization,  Senate  Government  Op- 
erations   Committee,    Regarding    Oceans 
Reorganization  Plan 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee, thank  you  for  the  opportunity 
to  testify  here  today.  You  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  undertaking  this  careful  review 
of  these  two  reorganization  plans  which  have 
major  Implications  for  Federal  policies  re- 
garding the  environment  and  the  oceans. 

My  remarks  on  Reorganization  Plan  Num- 
ber 3,  which  creates  an  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  will  be  brief.  I  support  EPA 
and  commend  the  President  for  taking  this 
step.  It  should  mean  a  much  tougher,  bet- 
ter coordinated,  more  effective  Federal  pol- 
icy in  dealing  with  polluters.  Furthermore, 
EPA,  which  Is  similar  to  proposals  that  have 
been  made  In  Congress,  Is  a  logical  founda- 
tion for  further  steps  which  must  be  taken 
for  environmental  control.  An  adequate 
budget  and  staff  will  be  critical  to  EPA's 
success. 

My  concern  today  Is  with  Reorganization 
Plan  Number  4,  which  proposes  a  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration  In 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 

In  my  view.  Plan  Number  4  leaves  unan- 
swered major,  pressing  questions  about  our 
oceans  policies,  and  I  Intend  to  Introduce 
a  resolution  today  which  would  reject  the 
plan. 

My  action  regarding  this  proposal  Is  not 
Intended  to  be  critical  of  the  President.  With 
his  State  of  the  Union  Message  and  the  mes- 
sages and  proposals  to  Congress  that  have 
followed  and  with  the  other  actions  the  Ad- 
ministration has  taken,  the  President  has 
shown  his  deep  Interest  and  commitment  to 
Improving  environmental   quality,   and   bis 
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elTorts  merit   the  support  of   Congress   and 
the  nation. 

Further,  the  President  may  well  be  right 
in  proposing  Plan  Number  4,  and  later,  after 
careful  consideration  of  all  the  possibilities, 
I  might  support  it.  But  In  my  view,  before 
an  oce.ins  agency  In  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce Is  established.  Congress  should  thor- 
ouglUy  consider  all  of  the  ramifications  not 
only  of  this  proposal  but  of  the  numerous 
alternatives  that  have  been  proposed  in  high 
level  reports  and  In  legislation  now  pending. 
The  purpose  of  Reorganization  Plan  Num- 
ber 4  at  this  time  Is  not  at  all  clear  to  me. 
Is  it  supposed  to  assist  In  developing  the  re- 
sources of  the  sea?  Or  is  It  supposed  to  pro- 
tect them?  Or  Is  It  to  be  another  hybrid 
agency  such  as  the  Atomic  Energy  Conamls- 
sion  which  has  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
reconciling  the  development  of  nuclear  power 
with  the  regulation  of  Its  consequences?  In 
carefully  reading  the  reorganization  plan  and 
the  documents  supporting  it,  I  could  not  find 
a  clear  answer  to  any  of  these  questions. 

What  Is  at  stake  In  establishing  this  policy 
and  deciding  these  matters  Is  the  last  great 
undeveloped  and  probably  least  understood 
resource  on  earth — the  sea.  If  we  don't  put 
environment  first  In  the  oceans  sequence,  it 
will  be  the  same  old  sad  story:  In  our  haste 
to  reap  the  benefits  of  these  resources  we  will 
destroy  their  worth  forever  and  further  di- 
minish the  quality  of  Ufa  on  earth. 

At  the  July  9  press  conference  announcing 
the  reorganization  plans.  Mr.  Russell  Train, 
Chairman  of  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  and  an  environmentalist  for  whom  I 
have  great  respect,  was  asked  why  the  new 
NOAA  was  not  put  in  EPA. 

Mr.  Train  responded:  "Because  the  new 
EPA  is  Intended  to  focus  on  the  control  of 
pollution  .  .  .  Ocean  programs,  obviously,  go 
far  beyond  that,  development  efforts  of  all 
sorts." 

Asked  essentially  the  same  question,  Mr. 
Rocco  Slciliano,  Under  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, responded:  "As  far  as  NOAA  is  con- 
cerned, let's  make  a  comparison.  One  Is  a 
standard  setting,  enforcement  type  agency 
which  needs  Independence  and  that  Is  your 
EPA.  The  other  Is  a  research,  development, 
protection  and  conservation  function  which 
we  are  doing  already  In  the  Commerce 
Department.  .  ." 

Frankly,  these  answers  are  confusing  to 
me.  If,  as  Is  now  proposed,  floating  airports 
are  put  In  the  ocean  off  some  of  our  cities, 
who  will  be  responsible  for  protecting  the 
sea  from  the  environmental  consequences? 
Who  will  be  responsible  for  environmental 
regulations  on  the  47  million  tons  of 
wastes — from  industrial  acids  to  jimked 
autos — that  are  dumped  In  ocean  waters  off 
our  coasts  each  year?  Or  for  the  himdreds  of 
square  miles  of  coastal  wetlands  that  are  be- 
ing drained  and  filled  for  subdivisions  and 
indvistry? 

The  fact  Is,  marine  environment  respon- 
sibilities are  scattered  all  over  the  Federal 
government,  or  In  Instances  are  actually  un- 
asslgned,  and  Plan  Number  4  does  little  to 
remedy  this. 

Under  the  Plan,  offshore  oil  leasing  re- 
mains In  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
In  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  oil 
well  regulation  remains  In  the  Department's 
Geological  Survey.  On  the  other  hand,  con- 
trol of  the  environmental  effects  of  offshore 
oil  spills  goes  to  EPA  with  the  Federal  Water 
Quality  Administration.  The  U.S.  Coast 
Guard,  which  has  Important  marine  pollu- 
tion control  enforcement  responsibilities, 
stays  in  the  Department  of  Transportation. 
The  Department  of  the  Interior's  marine 
fishery  program,  which  has  Important  ma- 
rine environmental  concerns  among  its  other 
tasks,  goes  to  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
Furthermore.  Plan  Number  4  does  little  to 
resolve  other  major  questions  on  the  marine 
environment.   The   Corps  of   Engineers   lets 


all  kinds  of  waste  dumping  go  on  beyond 
the  three-mile  limit  off  our  coasts,  because 
it  is  unsure  of  its  authority  in  this  area,  and 
for  inshore  waters,  the  Corps  recently  did 
not  even  know  liow  many  p>ennlt£  it  had  is- 
sued. Plan  Number  4  does  not  deal  with  this 
serious  inadequacy  in  Federal  policy. 

ResponsiblUtles  for  protection  of  our 
estuaries  and  the  Inshore  region  of  our 
coasts  in  other  activities — such  as  wetlands 
development — are  equally  unclear,  and  Plan 
Number  4  would  not  appear  to  resolve  this 
matter. 

Responsibilities  for  regulating  the  en- 
vironmental consequences  of  such  develop- 
ments as  offshore  airports  and  seaports  are 
also  unfixed — yet  soon,  we  will  be  faced  with 
the  Job  of  dealing  with  these  matters. 

Finally,  the  tremendously  Important  re- 
sponsibility for  controUing  pollution  of  the 
sea  beyond  the  three-mile  zone  Is  also  un- 
settled, and  Plan  Number  4  does  not  provide 
the  answer. 

We  might  argue  that  a  NOAA  in  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  Is  only  temporary, 
with  the  hope  that  better  things  axe  in  the 
offing — EUi  independent  NOAA,  for  instance — 
but  as  we  all  know,  "temporary"  agencies  In 
Washington  have  a  way  of  becoming  perma- 
nent and  gathering  additional  power, 
through  no  one's  fault  or  lU-intentlon,  but 
merely  through  bureaucratic  inertia  and  by 
default. 

There  Is  no  quarrel  with  those  who  say  we 
need  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  sea.  We 
do.  The  minerals,  the  food,  the  space,  the 
recreation  offered  by  the  marine  environ- 
ment can  be  of  great  benefit  to  all  nations. 
But  distinguished  ecologlsts  are  already 
warning  that  in  50  years  or  less  there  will  be 
little  productivity  left  In  the  sea  for  anyone 
If  we  continue  on  our  present  course  of  pol- 
luting it. 

Just  in  the  past  two  years,  report  after  re- 
port has  urged  a  coordinated  national  effort 
to  wisely  manage  and  protect  the  marine 
environment. 

While  citing  the  great  opportunities  In  the 
sea,  the  January,  1969,  report  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Marine  Science.  Engineering  and 
Resources  (the  Stratton  Commission) 
warned  of  the  major  threats  lying  "in  the 
potential  destruction  of  large  parts  of  the 
coastal  shellfisherles,  and  fisheries  on  the 
high  seas."  To  deal  with  both  the  opportu- 
nities and  the  dangers,  the  report  recom- 
mended a  new,  independent  Federal  agency, 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Agency,  and  .imong  other  things,  suggested  a 
Federal -state  coastal  zone  management  pro-, 
gram  in  NOAA. 

The  National  Estuarine  Pollution  Study 
report  to  Congress  last  November  said,  "The 
Impact  of  man  on  his  environment  has  taxed 
the  resources  of  many  estuarine  zones  to  the 
limit  of  endurance  and  reached  Into  the 
depths  of  the  ocean  Itself." 

Last  year's  reports  by  the  President's  Panel 
on  OU  Spills  said  that  at  present  rates  of  off- 
shore drilling  for  oU,  we  could  expect  a 
marine  disaster  on  the  Santa  Barbara  scale 
once  a  year  by  1980.  The  panel  concluded 
that  we  do  not  now  have  the  technology  to 
contain  major  marine  oU  spUls  and  pointed 
out  that  we  are  drilling  3,000-6 ,0(X)  new 
undersea  oil  wells  a  year.  And  the  President's 
Panel  urged  that  certain  marine  resources 
be  held  In  trust  imtil  we  better  understand 
ho-7  to  exploit  them  without  harming  the 
ocean  environment. 

Then,  Eiccording  to  newspaper  reports,  the 
Ash  Council,  appointed  by  the  President  to 
study  and  recommend  government  reorga- 
nization, early  recognized  the  need  for  much 
greater  emphasis  on  ocean  problems  in  the 
Federal  government  and  recommended  a  new 
marine  environment  agency  under  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 

But  Plan  Number  4  proceeds  in  a  quite 
different  direction  from  these  various  recom- 


mendations and  would  deal  with  very  few 
of  the  problems  cited  in  these  important  re- 
p>orts  and  studies. 

In  my  view,  instead  of  this  reorganization 
into  a  development -oriented  department  at 
this  early  stage  in  the  shaping  cf  nation?! 
oceans  policy,  we  would  do  far  better  to 
more  carefully  consider  the  recommendations 
of  the  above  reports  and  to  carefully  consider 
legislation  before  Congress  proposing  to  deal 
with  the  ciialienge  of  the  sea. 

Measures  to  establish  coastal  zone  man- 
agement programs  have  been  introduced  and 
heard  before  Senate  and  House  committees. 
One  is  sponsored  by  the  Administration — 
Introduced  last  year,  it  would  put  the  coastal 
zone  management  program  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

The  Administration  has  also  proposed  leg- 
islation to  end  the  dumping  cr  poUuted 
dredge  spoils  In  the  Great  Lakes — an  urgently 
needed  step,  and  the  President  has  directed 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  to 
study  the  ocean  waste  dumping  problem  and 
report  to  him  with  recommendations  by  Sep- 
tember 1. 

Further,  measures  to  establish  marine 
sanctuaries  off  California  and  to  terminate 
oU  leases  In  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel  have 
been  Introduced  and  are  being  actively  con- 
sidered. 

Legislation  to  create  the  independent 
NOAA  has  been  Introduced  by  Senator 
Holllngs,  who  has  chaired  hearings  and  has 
Intensively  studied  our  marine  problems  and 
who  has  been  verj-  perceptive  In  his  under- 
standing of  these  great  concerns. 

And  the  bill  by  Senator  Muskle  first  pro- 
posing an  environmental  protection  agency 
would  have  transferred  the  Environmental 
Science  Services  Administration  from  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  to  EPA. 

This  year,  I  have  Introduced  two  bills 
regarding  the  oceans.  One,  the  Marine  En- 
vironment and  Pollution  Control  Act,  pro- 
poses a  comprehensive  system  for  marine 
management  based  on  intensive  envlron- 
menj^.studles.  The  other  bill  would  place 
>if*irnatlonal  trust  untapped  marine  min- 
erals until  we  develop  the  technology  and 
plans  to  protect  the  vital  ocean  environ- 
ment as  we  tap  its  resources. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  would  be 
responsible  for  the  programs  created  under 
both  of  these  measures.  At  this  pwint,  1 
would  like  to  comment  that  the  record  of 
the  present  Secretary  of  the  Interior  leaves 
no  question  that  he  is  a  courageous  man 
determined  to  carry  out  his  responsibilities 
for  this  nation's  environment  to  the  very 
best  of  his  ability.  The  Department  of  the 
Interior  is  one  of  the  two  or  three  logical 
places  In  the  Federal  government  to  put  the 
responrbiUties  for  our  marine  environment, 
and  under  Secretary  Hlckel.  one  could  have 
great  confidence  that  he  would  Institute  a 
comprehensive  program  which  would  be  an 
excellent  base  on  which  we  could  build  this 
important  policy. 

"The  Implementation  of  any  of  these  pro- 
posals would  represent  a  better  first  step 
towards  establishing  a  national  environ- 
mental policy  on  t^e  oceans  than  Reorgani- 
zation Plan  Number  4.  And  In  my  view,  such 
a  policy  oould  be  better  achieved  by  reor- 
ganizing and  strengthening  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  or  by  building  on  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Environmental  Protection  Ad- 
ministration, than  by  starting  in  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

What  is  necessary  is  that  from  the  very 
beginning,  we  emphasize  the  Importance  of 
understanding  the  marine  environment  and 
acting  to  harmonize  our  actlrltie<3  with  It. 
Ilils  win  require  extensive  studies,  plan- 
ning, standard-setting,  and  enforcement. 

And  frankly.  If  I  were  an  Industrialist,  I 
would  Insist  that  environmental  policy  re- 
garding the  oceans  be  established  before  I 
made  any  investment.  Sooner  or  later,  en- 
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vlronmental  controls  will  be  set  and  en- 
forced. And  as  the  Santa  Barbara  and  Gulf 
of  Mexico  disasters  so  well  demonstrate,  the 
coets  of  putting  "development"  before  "en- 
vironment" are  immense. 

It  Is  appropriate  to  recall  that  we  thought 
pesticides  were  a  panacea  and  we  rushed 
them  Into  use — now  we  are  paying  the  price. 
The  same  was  true  of  the  automobile,  nu- 
clear power  generating  plants,  the  one-way 
container.  Now  the  sea — It  will  give  us  every- 
thing Just  find  the  golden  key. 

As  the  last  frontier  on  earth,  the  oceans 
do  present  a  great  opportunity.  And  they  are 
a  great  concern.  The  President  recognized 
this  In  his  major  proposal  in  May  for  Inter- 
national cooperation  to  manage  the  resources 
of  the  sea  beyond  the  200  meter  depth. 

As  yet,  the  oceans  are  almost  uncharted, 
relatively  undeveloped — as  were  the  public 
lands  of  this  nation  a  century  and  more  ago. 
We  have  a  choice:  We  can  do  It  right  this 
time,  or  we  can  make  the  same  mess  of  the 
sea  as  we  have  of  the  land.  Our  better  al- 
ternative Is  to  establish  a  comprehensive 
national  policy  now  that  will  harmonize  our 
activities  with  the  fragile  sea,  thus  assuring 
the  wise  use  of  Its  resources. 

And  the  sea  presents  this  nation  a  unique 
opportunity  to  set  an  example  for  the  entire 
world,  as  the  President  said.  But  can  we 
lead,  and  expect  other  nations  to  act  wlMly, 
If  our  first  concrete  step  regarding  our  own 
ocean  waters  Is  to  give  a  matter  as  ImpKirtant 
as  the  marine  environment  such  Inadequate 
attention? 

The  matter  of  assuring  environmental  pro- 
tection for  the  oceans  as  the  world's  single 
greatest  reeoiirce  Is  a  responsibility  g^eat 
enough  that  we  ought  to  bold  up  on  au- 
thorizing the  actions  proposed  In  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  Number  4  until  we  have  bad  the 
opix>rtunlty  to  evaluate  all  of  the  marine 
proposals  that  have  been  made  and  that  are 
pending  in  legislation  before  Congress.  Again, 
my  Introduction  of  the  resolution  to  reject 
Plan  Number  4  is  not  In  any  way  meant  as 
criticism  of  the  President  and  his  environ- 
mental program. 

S.   3484 — tNTSODTJcnoN  or  the  Marine  En- 

VUONMENT    AND    POLLtJTlON    CONTKOL    ACT 

or  1970 

Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  President,  I  am  introduc- 
ing legislation  today  which,  in  its  broadest 
terms,  is  a  human  sinrvlval  act.  Its  concern 
is  with  the  pollution  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and 
now.  of  the  sea.  a  situation  that  p>oee8  dan- 
gers to  the  future  of  the  hiiman  race  that 
rank  with  those  posed  by  the  threat  of  nu- 
clear war. 

The  legislation  is  entitled  the  Marine  En- 
vironment and  Pollution  Control  Act  of  1970. 
One  portion  of  the  bill  would  establish  a 
tough  new  national  policy  to  halt  the  reck- 
less exploitation  and  the  destruction  of  oiir 
vital  marine  environment,  and  would  sub- 
stitute an  environmental  management  plan 
beyond  State  waters  that  would  be  aimed 
at  achieving  a  harmonious  relationship  be- 
tween man  and  the  source  of  all  life,  the  sea. 

Another  pcut  of  the  legislation  would  deal 
specifically  with  the  disposal  of  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  tons  of  wastes  Into  the  sea  from 
New  York  and  other  major  cities  on  the 
ocean  coastlines,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
In  the  Great  Lakee.  I  will  explain  In  detail 
the  provisions  of  this  legislation  later  in 
the  statement. 

For  the  past  year,  the  tragic  story  about 
the  destruction  of  the  sea  has  been  unfold- 
ing at  an  accelerating  p>ace.  For  people  the 
world  over.  It  la  a  shocking,  surprising  story, 
which  th«'y  may  flrrt  receive  in  disbelief. 
Throughout  history,  we  have  believed  the 
sea  was  a. limitless  resource,  as  indestructible 
as  the  earth  Itself.  And,  as  with  all  our  other 
resources,  we  have  acted  accordingly,  abus- 
ing It  in  the  name  of  "Progress."  somehow 
never  realizing  until  very,  very  late  that. 
like  all  other  systems  of  the  planet,  the  sea 


is  a  fragile  environment,  sensitive  and  vul- 
nerable to  the  debris  of  civilization. 

Our  persistent  refusal  to  accept  these 
facts  about  all  environments  on  earth  is,  in 
the  view  of  many  scientists,  hurling  us  head- 
long to   unprecedented   worldwide  disaster. 

The  sea  is  a  fragile  environment  because, 
among  other  things,  Its  only  really  produc- 
tive areas  are  extremely  limited.  TTiey  are 
the  Continental  Shelves,  the  narrow  bands 
of  relatively  shallow,  highly  fertile  areas 
that  extend  from  our  coastlines,  the  same 
areas  on  which  our  myriad  and  dramatically 
increasing  ocean  activities  are  focused.  Our 
shipping,  mineral  extraction,  fishing,  recre- 
ation, and  waste  disposal  all  are  concen- 
tirated  in  these  relatively  small,  fragile  areas. 

Destroy  life  on  the  Continental  Shelves — 
which  Is  what  we  are  doing  now — and,  for 
practical  purposes,  the  oceans  are  rendered 
a  desert.  Fertile  coastal  waters  are  20  times 
as  productive  as  the  open  ocean. 

Destroy  the  richness  of  the  sea,  and  you 
eliminate  one  of  the  greatest  potential  re- 
sources for  feeding  an  exploding  world  popu- 
lation. Even  today,  there  are  nations,  such 
as  Japan,  that  depend  almost  entirely  on  the 
sea  for  their  food  and  for  many  other  critical 
resources. 

Upset  the  Intricate  ecological  systems  of 
the  oceans,  and  you  run  the  grave  risk  of 
throwing  all  natural  systems  so  seriously  out 
of  balance  that  the  planet  will  no  longer 
sustain  any  life. 

The  evidence  is  pouring  in  that  we  are 
already  well  on  the  way  to  causing  drastic 
and  lasting  damage  to  the  ocean  environ- 
ment. 

Citing  the  steady  buildup  of  toxic,  persist- 
ent pesticides  In  the  oceans,  many  scientists 
now  believe  that  another  25  to  60  years  of 
pesticide  \ise  will  wipe  out  the  oceanic 
fisheries. 

Scientists  Investigating  a  massive  dleoff  of 
seablrds  last  year  off  Britain  found  in  the 
dead  birds  unusually  high  concentrations  of 
another  dealy  pollutant,  toxic  Industrial 
chemicals  used  in  making  paints  and  plastics, 
and  In  other  industrial  processes.  Concentra- 
tions of  toxic  mercury  and  lead  have  also 
been  reported  In  Instances  at  alarming  ocean 
levels. 

Scientists  now  see  new  dangers  to  marine 
life  and  human  beings  as  well  from  the  po- 
tential buildup  through  the  food  chain  of 
long-term  poisons  from  the  crude  oil  that  is 
now  being  spilled,  dumped,  or  leaked  into  the 
oceans  by  man's  activities  at  a  rate  of  1 
million  tons  a  year. 

The  oil  Is  showing  up  far  from  Its  original 
sources.  Scientists  towing  a  net  recently  In 
the  Sargasso  Sea  hauled  In  oil  tar  lumps  as 
much  as  2  Inches  thick.  The  Sargasso  Sea 
Is  500  miles  south  of  Bermuda  In  the  Atlantic 
Ocean. 

In  addition  to  oil,  author-explorer  Tbor 
Heyderdahl  sighted  plastic  bottles,  squeeze 
tubes  and  other  debris  In  the  mld-Atlantlc 
during  his  papyrus  raft  trip  last  year.  At  one 
point,  the  ocean  water  was  so  filthy  the  raft 
crew  could  not  use  It  to  wash  the  dirty 
dishes. 

In  the  Pacific  Ocean,  some  still  unde- 
termined ecological  change  has  caused  a 
population  explosion  among  a  species  of  star- 
fish. It  might  be  Just  another  fascinating 
incident  if  It  were  not  for  the  fact  that  the 
starfish,  which  feeds  on  living  coral,  can.  In 
great  enough  quantities,  cause  serious 
erosion  on  Islands  protected  by  coral  reefs 
and  lead  to  the  destruction  of  food-fish 
populations   that    inhabit   the   reefs. 

Closer  to  home,  the  oil  well  blowout  In 
the  Santa  Barbara  Channel  last  year  stunned 
our  Nation.  Anyone  who  etill  believes  the  see 
is  invtilnerable  to  the  same  devastation  we 
now  see  In  rivers  {u:ros6  the  land  should  talk 
to  the  citizens  of  Santa  Barbara. 

Or  they  should  ask  the  residents  of  Cleve- 
land, Detroit,  Toledo,  Chicago,  Milwaukee, 
Green  Bay.  or  Duluth-Superlor.  For  the  i>ast 
several  decades,  we  have  been  methodically 


destroying  the  Great  Lakes,  among  the  larg- 
est bodies  of  fresh  water  on  earth.  Lake  Erie 
Is  degraded  almost  to  the  point  of  a  cesspool. 
Lake  Michigan  Is  seriously  polluted,  and  is 
about  to  be  ringed  with  nuclecu:  powerplants 
discharging  massive  heat  wastes.  Lake  Su- 
perior, the  largest,  cleanest  Great  Lake,  is  now 
threatened.  On  the  Minnesota  north  shore, 
a  mining  company  is  dumping  60,000  tons 
of  irjn  ore  process  wastes  Into  the  lake  each 
day. 

One  need  only  to  have  glanced  over  the 
newspapers  for  the  past  few  days  to  gel  a 
sense  of  the  i>attern  that  Is  developing  off 
our  coastlines.  Off  the  gulf  coast,  an  Intense 
fire  has  been  biu-ning  out  of  control  for  sev- 
eral days  on  an  oil  well  platform.  If  the  sit- 
uation is  not  brought  under  proper  control, 
raw  oil  from  the  well  could  seep  over  vast 
areas  of  the  gulf,  spreading  to  wildlife  and 
bird  preserves,  stretches  of  coastal  marshland, 
and  recreation  beaches.  Off  Nova  Scotia,  oil 
spreading  from  a  wrecked  tanker  has  con- 
taminated nearby  shores  and  Is  killing  sea 
birds,  and  the  same  thing  is  happening  of! 
Florida  as  oil  spreads  from  another  wrecked 
tanker. 

The  situation  in  a  few  years  will  be  much 
worse.  If  present  trends  continue,  according 
to  a  recent  report  by  the  President's  Panel 
on  Oil  Spills,  we  can  expect  a  Santa  Bar- 
bara-scale disaster  every  year  by  1980. 

The  report  also  confirmed  that  we  do  not 
have  the  technology  to  contain  the  oil  from 
massive  blowouts  and  spills.  In  fact,  scien- 
tists are  pointing  out  that  current  control 
techniques,  such  as  massive  use  of  detergents 
to  break  up  oil  slicks,  can  be  even  more  dam- 
ageing  than  the  spills  themselves. 

Yet,  in  blunt  testimony  to  our  sorry  his- 
tory of  exploiting  our  resources  at  any  risk 
to  the  envirormient,  3,000  to  5,000  new  oil 
wells  wlU  be  drilled  annually  by  1980  In  the 
marine  environment.  The  pressure  is  on  even 
in  polluted  Lake  Erie,  where  only  widespread 
public  resistance  has  prevented  drilling 
there  to  date. 

By  Ironic  coincidence,  Federal  plans  for 
new  oil  lease  sales  in  U.S.  offshore  areas  were 
announced  only  a  few  days  before  the  Presi- 
dential panel's  1969  oil  spill  report. 

Because  of  the  dramatic  and  sudden  nature 
of  its  occurrences  and  damages,  oil  pollution 
has  been  the  most  visible  of  the  marine  en- 
vironment problems.  A  second,  less  visible, 
but  Jxist  as  significant  threat  is  from  the 
wastes  that  are  over-running  the  Industrial- 
ized, crowded  metropolitan  areas  along  our 
coastlines. 

Progress — American  style — is  adding  up 
each  year  to  200  million  tons  of  smoke  and 
fumes,  7  million  Junked  cars,  20  million  tons 
of  paper,  76  billion  "disposable"  containers, 
and  tens  of  millions  of  tons  of  sewage  and 
Industrial  wastes. 

It  Is  estimated  that  every  man,  woman. 
and  child  In  this  country  Is  now  generating 
5  pounds  of  refuse  a  day  from  household, 
commercial,  and  Industrial  wastes.  To  quote 
Balladeer  Pete  Seeger,  Americans  now  find 
themselves  "standing  knee  deep  in  garbage, 
throwing  rockets  at  the  moon." 

The  rational  way  out  of  this  dilemma 
would  be  using  the  country's  technology  and 
massive  resources  to  develop  systems  to  re- 
cycle our  wastes,  making  them  valuable  "re- 
sources out  of  place,"  or  treating  wastes  to 
the  highest  degree  that  technology  will  per- 
mit. 

Instead,  In  the  classic  American  style,  we 
have  been  taking  the  easy  way  out.  Rather 
than  planning  ahead  to  handle  the  byprod- 
ucts of  our  affluent  society,  we  have  invari- 
ably taken  the  cheapest  most  convenient 
route  to  their  dlsp>osal,  regardless  of  the  en- 
vironmental consequences.  Until  fairly  re- 
cently, the  eEisy  way  has  been  to  dump  our 
debris  outside  the  city  limits,  or  into  the 
nearest  river  or  lake. 

But  now,  the  end  of  one  city  means  the 
beginning  of  another,  especially  in  our 
sprawling  metropolitan  areas.  And  either  the 
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river  or  lake  is  already  grossly  polluted  with 
other  wastes,  or  water  quality  standards  are 
demanding  that  the  polluters  install  de- 
cent treatment  facilities. 

With  this  tightening  situation,  one  might 
think  that  we  would  finally  begin  a  national 
etTcrt  to  establish  effective  and  environ- 
mentally safe  waste  management  plans. 

Instead,  we  have  found  another  way  to 
avoid  the  costs  of  environmental  controls:- 
Dump  the  debris  into  that  supposedly  bot- 
tomless receptacle,  the  sea.  The  attractions 
are  many.  The  fact  is  that  environmental  reg- 
ulations In  our  costal  waters  are  so  loose  it 
is  like  frontier  days  on  the  high  seas,  a  field 
day  for  lalssez  falre  polluters.  One  recent  pri- 
vate report  points  out  the  gross  Inadequacies 
in  offshore  environmental  regulations: 

Few  applications  for  offshore  waste  dump- 
ing permits  are  ever  denied,  even  when  en- 
vironmental agencies  strongly  oppose  the 
dumping.  In  fact,  the  report  could  find  no 
Instance  where  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers— in  most  cases,  the  lead  agency  for 
regulating  the  dumping — had  ever  rescinded 
a  disposal  permit,  even  when  the  polluter  had 
clearly  violated  it.  The  reason,  according  to 
the  report,  is  that  authorities  and  responsi- 
bilities in  the  marine  environment  are  so 
uncertain  that  public  agencies  may  be  reluc- 
tant to  take  action  that  might  lead  to  court 
tests; 

Furthermore,  most  dumping  Is  carried  out 
so  far  offshore  that  no  present  regulations 
of  any  Federal,  State  or  local  agemcy  ex- 
plicitly apply; 

Although  many  public  agencies  are  con- 
cerned In  various  ways  with  ocean  dumping, 
rarely  do  any  of  them  have  a  comprehensive 
picture  of  the  total  offshore  waste  disposal 
activities  in  the  area; 

Regular  monitoring  of  ocean  dumping  is 
almost  nonexistent,  leaving  the  way  wide 
open  for  abuse  of  already  Inadequate  permit 
terms; 

Finally,  guidelines  to  determine  how 
dumping  will  affect  fragile  ocean  ecology  and 
the  marine  food  chain  do  not  exist.  Thus, 
decisions  on  the  dtunplng  permits  are  made 
with  a  tragic  lack  of  vital  information  as  to 
the  consequences. 

In  this  situation,  it  is  often  cheaper  for 
a  city  to  send  its  municipal  wastes  out  to  the 
ocean  depths  via  a  barge:  or  for  an  Industry 
to  relocate  to  the  coastline  from  an  Inland 
area  with  tough  water  quality  standards, 
so  it  can  discharge  its  wastes  directly  Into 
coastal  waters  without  having  to  Install 
costly   pollution   control  equipment. 

Because  the  effects  of  the  ocean  dumping 
are  slow  to  appear,  it  is  a  problem  that  only 
now  is  breaking  into  public  view.  But  when 
all  the  facts  are  in,  I  am  convinced  that  con- 
tinued unrestrained  dumping  clearly  will 
spell  a  tragedy  that  will  make  Santa  Barbara 
pale  by  comparison. 

In  the  United  States,  cities,  industries, 
and  other  polluters  are  now  dl8p>06ing  37 
million  tons  of  wastes  into  the  marine  en- 
vironment every  year,  and  this  does  not  in- 
clude Great  Lakes  figures. 

Predictably,  our  mass  consumption,  mass 
disposal  society  is  responsible  for  one-third 
to  one-half  the  world's  pollution  input  to 
the  sea. 

The  cities  and  metropolitan  areas  involved 
Include  San  Francisco.  Los  Angeles.  San 
Diego,  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more, Charleston,  St.  Petersburg,  Miami,  Port 
Arthur,  Galveston,  Texas  City,  and  Houston. 
The  wastes — dumped  at  sea  from  barges 
and  ships — run  the  gamut  of  byproducts 
from  the  "affluent"  society.  They  Include 
garbage  and  trash;  waste  oil;  dredging  spoils; 
industrial  acids,  caustics,  cleaners,  sludges 
and  waste  liquor;  airplane  parts;  Junked 
automobiles  and  spoiled  food.  Radioactive 
wastes,  poison  gas,  and  obsolete  ordnance 
have  also  been  dumped  in  the  sea  by  atomic 
energy  and  defense  agencies. 

Along  our  Pacific  coast.  8.8  million  tons  of 
these  wastes  were  dumped  in  1968  alone. 


Along  the  heavily  populated  east  coast, 
23.7  million  tons  were  dumped  that  year. 

And  along  the  gulf  coast  in  1968,  14.6 
million   tons  of  wastes   were  dumped. 

A  leader  for  the  whole  cotintry  in  the 
dumping  of  wastes  into  the  sea  is  metro- 
politan New  York.  In  a  recent  year  dump- 
ing for  this  area  off  the  New  Jersey  and 
Long  Island  coasts  came  to  6.6  million  tons 
of  dredge  spoils,  4  million  tons  of  sewage 
sludge,  2.6  million  tons  of  dilute  industrial 
waste  acids,  and  573,000  tons  of  cellar  dirt. 

The  sewage  sludge  dumped  11  miles  off- 
shore, has  spread  over  a  10-  to  20-square- 
mile  area  of  the  ocean  bed.  killing  bottom 
life,  cutting  oxygen  levels,  poisoning  the  sea 
waters.  A  wide  area  outside  the  dumping 
grounds  is  also  contaminated,  possibly  by 
the  sewage  sludge.  Dumping  of  other  wastes 
is  being  carried  out  in  five  other  undersea 
areas  off  New  York. 

The  results  of  several  decades  of  ocean 
waste  disposal  off  this  vast  metropolis  are 
grim  portents  for  the  future  of  much  of  the 
U.S.  marine  environment  if  the  practice  is 
allowed  to  continue. 

Off  New  York,  outbreaks  of  a  strange  fish 
disease,  where  fins  and  tails  rot  away,  have 
been  reported  since  1967. 

Recreation-destroying  red  tides  have  re- 
cently closed  local  beaches,  particularly  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1968. 

Massive  growths  of  nuisance  organisms, 
such  as  seaweeds  and  Jellyfish,  are  now 
prevalent. 

Once  huge  oysterbeds  In  New  York  Harbor 
have  been  all  but  eliminated. 

Nearly  all  local  clamming  areas  have  been 
closed  because  of  contamination. 

Many  swimming  beaches  are  now  closed 
every  simuner  for  the  same  reason,  and  there 
are  indications  that  the  sewage  sludge 
dumped  far  offshore  may  now  be  creeping 
back  In  on  Uie  currents. 

No./,  in  the  face  of  this  marine  disaster, 
suggestions  are  being  made  that  the  New 
York  dtunplng  grounds  be  moved  anywhere 
up  to  100  miles  offshore.  Whether  this  is 
feasible  on  even  an  interim  basis,  it  is  highly 
doubtful  it  offers  any  permanent  solution. 
New  Yorkers  40  years  ago  thought  they  had 
escaped  much  of  their  waste  problem  when 
the  present  offshore  dumping  grounds  were 
selected.  Past  history  gives  little  cause  for 
confidence  that  dumping  even  100  miles  into 
the  sea  will  prevent  grave  consequences  40 
years  from  now. 

In  fact,  the  evidence  from  the  present  New 
York  situation,  and  from  the  effects  of  other 
United  States  and  worldwide  marine  ac- 
tivities. Indicates  firmly  that  if  we  are  to 
avoid  setting  off  further  disaster  in  our  vital 
offshore  areas,  the  dumping  should  be 
phased  out  entirely  along  our  coastline  and 
the  Great  Lakes.  The  legislation  I  am  pro- 
posing would  require  such  a  phase-out  in  5 
years,  a  deadline  which  resjjected  authorities 
have  indicated  would  be  reasonable,  if  a 
concerted  effort  is  started  now  to  find  al- 
ternative, safe  means  of  waste  disposal  or 
recycling. 

The  only  exception  would  be  when  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  determined  that  an 
alternative  was  not  yet  technically  available. 
Then,  a  temporary  permit  could  be  Issued 
until  an  alternative  was  developed. 

The  legislation  will  also  deal  with  the 
wastes  pouring  directly  into  the  ocean  and 
the  Great  Lakes  from  numerous  outfalls  of 
municipal  and  Industrial  waste  disposal  sys- 
tems. As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  the  alternative 
of  piping  our  wastes  directly  into  the  sea  is 
becoming  increasingly  attractive  from  an 
economic  point  of  view,  as  water  quality 
standards  are  tightened  Inland.  Yet  from  an 
environmental  point  of  view,  moving  to  the 
edge  of  the  sea  for  cheap  waste  disposal  and 
cheap  water  supplies  will  only  accelerate  the 
pollution  of  the  sensitive  offshore  areas.  It 
is  a  trend  that  must  be  halted  now,  and  the 
legislation  I  am  Introducing  will  allow  only 
liquid,    nontoxic    wastes,    treated    at    levels 


equal  to  the  natural  quality  of  the  receiv- 
ing waters,  to  be  disposed  of  at  sea.  with  the 
exception  noted  above,  where  an  alternative 
was  not  technically  available. 

Now,  on  one  30-mlle  stretch  of  the  New 
Jersey  coast  alone,  there  are  14  sewer  out- 
falls discharging  directly  into  the  ocean,  with 
more  planned.  In  New  York  harbor,  20  New- 
Jersey  companies  are  either  in  court  or  un- 
der orders  to  halt  polIuUon.  According  to 
Federal  figtires  several  years  ago,  the  estua- 
rlne  waters  of  the  United  States  received  8.3 
billion  gallons  of  municipal  waste  discharges 
per  day. 

Clearly ,  wholesale  waste  disposal  and 
dumping  Into  the  ocean  environment  is  a 
practice  that  Is  rapidly  becoming  a  national 
scandal.  It  refiects  another  near  total  failure 
of  our  institutions  to  come  to  grips  with  a 
grave  new  challenge  of  this  modern,  complex 
age.  And  It  Is  one  more  tragic  Instance  of 
polluters  and  Government,  with  the  ooosent 
of  a  lethargic  public,  avoiding  rational  en- 
vlroimiental  planning  now.  and  letting  fu- 
ture generations  pay  the  price. 

To  date,  we  has  been  spending  only  a 
pittance  in  this  country  on  new,  more  effec- 
tive ways  of  handling  our  wastes,  while  we 
spend  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  to  put  a 
man  on  the  moon,  or  to  fight  the  Vietnam 
war.  Legislation  now  pending  before  the 
Senate,  the  Resource  Recovery  Act.  would 
be  an  important  step  forward  in  the  urgently 
needed  effort  to  manage  this  country's 
mounting  solid  wastes. 

Ironically,  while  we  continue  to  accel- 
erate the  gruesome  process  of  polluting  the 
sea.  Industry,  our  crowded  cities,  commercial 
ventures  of  all  kinds,  and  even  public  agen- 
cies are  malting  big  new  plans  to  carve  up 
this  rich,  Uttle  regulated  frontier  for  profit  or 
for  the  tax  dollar. 

Already,  the  Defense  Department  holds 
one  of  the  biggest  chunks  of  marine  environ- 
ment— a  tottJ  of  approximately  300,000 
square  miles  \ised  for  missile  testing  grounds 
and  military  operations. 

But  Jurisdictions  are  so  confused  in  the 
increasingly  busy  offshore  waters  that  one 
mining  opeartor  had  to  tiu-n  back  his  sea 
bed  phosphate  lease  when  he  found  It  was 
in  an  old  Defense  Department  ordnance 
dump. 

Crowded  metropolitan  areas  are  looking  to 
the  sea  as  the  answer  not  only  to  their 
waste  disposal  problems,  but  for  their  space 
shortages  as  well.  In  the  next  few  years,  it 
is  possible  that  construction  of  floating  air- 
ports will  begin  for  New  York  City,  Los  An- 
geles, and  Cleveland.  Floating  seaports  and 
floating  cities  may  not  be  far  behind. 

And  population  and  use  pressures  on  our 
coastal  areas  will  continue  to  escalate.  Al- 
ready, more  than  75  percent  of  the  Nation's 
population,  more  than  150  million  people, 
now  lives  in  coastal  States,  and  more  than 
45  percent  of  our  urban  population  lives  in 
coastal  counties. 

Now,  the  coasts  provide  recreation  for  tens 
of  minions  of  citizens.  And  the  demand  for 
outdoor  recreation  is  increasing  twice  as 
fast  as  oiu-  burgeoning  population.  Yet  in 
the  face  of  these  growing  needs  and  expec- 
tations, the  coasts  are  in  danger  of  being 
crowded  and  polluted  out  of  the  market  as 
recreation  resources.  In  effect,  Americans 
are  slamming  the  door  on  their  last  escape 
route  to  a  livable  world.  Our  choice  now  is 
to  either  clean  up  our  environment,  or  sur- 
vive m  surroundings  we  never  thought  we 
would  have  to  accept. 

Again,  we  look  to  the  sea  for  distant  an- 
swers. Within  33  years,  we  can  expect  per- 
manent Inhabited  undersea  Installations  and 
perhaps  even  colonies,  according  to  the  com- 
mission on  the  year  2000,  a  group  established 
by  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences. 

In  another  activity,  oil  tankers,  a  more  fre- 
quent source  of  pollution  than  oil  wells,  are 
being  built  to  huge  scales,  cutting  transpor- 
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tation  costs  but  Increasing  environmental 
clanger.  The  Torrey  Canyon  tanker  was  carry- 
ing 118.000  tons  of  crude  oil  when  It  broke 
up  off  Englnnd  in  1967,  a  disaster  that  soaked 
miles  of  beaches  with  oil  and  killed  more 
than  25.000  birds.  Today,  there  are  tankers 
being  designed  with  a  500,000  ton  capacity. 

In  addition  to  bringing  new  pollution 
dangers,  the  tankers  will  probably  help  cre- 
ate a  new  Industrial  seascape  off  our  coasts. 
Since  our  ports  are  not  big  enough  to  handle 
these  super  ships,  offshore  docking  facilities 
win  have  to  be  built. 

In  the  Gulf  of  Alaska,  heavy  tankers  could 
soon  be  operating  to  ship  oil  from  the  south- 
ern end  of  the  proposed  Trans-Alaska  pipe- 
line. Meanwhile,  other  oil  and  gas  interests 
are  prop.->slng  leases  for  drilling  in  the  gulf. 
Leasing  could  put  the  tankers  and  oil  rigs 
on  a  collision  course,  with  massive  oil  spills 
a£  a  result. 

In  another  area  of  resource  use,  a  com- 
pany will  soon  begin  an  experimental  mining 
operation  off  the  southeast  Atlantic  coast 
in  which  a  vacuum  device  will  draw  materials 
off  the  sea  bed,  and  half  way  up,  separate 
out  fine  wastes  and  spew  them  Into  the 
undersea  in  a  broad  fan.  An  almost  certain 
result  will  be  the  smothering  of  bottom  life 
over  a  wide  area. 

On  Georges  Bank,  a  rich  International 
fishery  off  the  New  England  coast,  studies 
have  identified  areas  with  tremendous  oil  and 
gas   potential,  po6lng  p>osslble  conflicts. 

The  evidence  is  clear.  If  tough  environ- 
mental management  steps  are  not  taken  now, 
the  outcome  of  this  bustle  of  new  activity  Is 
certain.  We  will  ultimately  make  as  much 
a  wreckage  of  the  oceans  as  we  have  of  the 
land.  There  will  be  constant  conflicts  between 
users,  more  reckless  exploitation,  perhaps  the 
total  destruction  of  marine  life,  and  through 
the  whole  process,  public  agencies  will  be  rel- 
egated to  their  all  too  frequent  Ineffective 
role  of  referees  between  competing  resource 
users. 

The  legislation  I  am  proposing  today  as 
the  Marine  Environment  and  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  of  1970  prescribes  far-reaching  steps 
to  establish  rational  protection  of  the  ocean 
environment. 

The  first  section  makes  It  unlawful  for  U.S. 
citizens,  which  Includes  corporate  and 
municipal  officers,  to  dls[>ose  of  refuse  mate- 
rials Into  the  Great  Lakes,  the  territorial  sea. 
Outer  Oontln«ntal  Shelf  waters,  or  tShe  high 
seas  without  a  permit  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Issued  wltJi  the  concurrence 
of  the  Council  on  Envlroninent«a  Quality  In 
the  White  House.  Before  the  Secretary  can 
grant  stich  a  permit,  he  wlU  be  required  to 
undertake  a  broad-ranging  Investigation  Into 
the  effects  the  disposal  would  have  on  the 
marine    environment.    In    addition,    public 


hearings  will  be  held  If  requested,  to  give 
concerned  citizens  the  opportunity  to  speak 
on  the  matter.  In  general,  this  legislation  pro- 
vides for  public  Involvement  in  the  decision- 
making process  at  every  available  oppor- 
tiinlty.  an  Involvement  that  has  far  too  fre- 
quently been  lacking  In  the  making  of 
Federal  environmental  policies. 

Under  this  bill,  the  Secretary  will  only 
grant  a  waste  disposal  permit  If  there  is  con- 
vincing evidence  that  the  disposal  wUl  not 
have  any  adverse  effects  on  plant  and  animal 
life  and  the  marine  environment  generally. 
As  I  have  pointed  out  earlier,  consideration 
of  the  Impact  of  dumping  on  the  fragile 
marine  ecology  of  dumping  has  been  entirely 
Inadequate. 

The  bill  would  phase  out  all  marine  dump- 
ing 'jy  June  30.  1975,  which  Is  a  reasonable 
and  essential  step  for  environmental  protec- 
tion, except  for  the  exceptions  noted  earlier 
in  the  statement.  It  also  provides  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $1,000  per  ton  of  material  dis- 
posed of  in  violation  of  the  act. 

In  the  Important  second  section  of  the 
bin,  a  system  for  marine  environment  man- 
agement is  established,  which  will  apply  to 
the  svibnierged  offshore  land.s  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
As  a  first  step,  the  bill  provides  for  an  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  the  Marine  Environ- 
ment, to  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  with 
the  conctirrence  of  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality.  The  private  citizen  com- 
mittee win  Include  scientists  trained  in  dis- 
ciplines dealing  with  marine  environment 
concerns.  It  will  be  responsible  for  the  gen- 
eral scientific  overview  of  the  whole  new 
program. 

Also  called  for  is  a  series  of  comprehensive 
programs  and  studies  designed  to  Increase 
our  knowledge  of  the  marine  environment 
and  Its  complex  ecological  systems,  and  the 
effects  of  our  activities  on  this  vital  environ- 
ment. Under  the  bill,  the  Secretary  would 
develop  models  of  physical  and  ecological 
systems  of  the  marine  environment  which 
would  be  used  to  predict  In  advance  the 
effects  of  proposed  activities,  an  unprece- 
dented step  in  marine  environment  protec- 
tion. 

I  have  also  Included  a  provision  in  the 
bill  requiring  truly  long  range  forecasts  of 
our  needs  and  requirements,  not  only  for 
minerals,  but  for  recreation,  fisheries,  ship- 
ping, and  natural  ecological  balance,  over  the 
next  50  years,  another  unprecedented  step 
fundamental  to  making  sound  decisions 
about  our  ocean  activities.  This  Information 
win  be  made  available  to  the  public  as  it  Is 
developed  by  the  Secretary,  with  the  advice 
and  recommendations  of  the  scientific  com- 
mission. 

The  next  section  of  the  bill  provides  for 
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the  application  of  the  Information  and 
knowledge  gained  by  the  Secretary  and  the 
commission  to  the  development  of  compre- 
hensive resource  management  plans  for  the 
marine  environment.  Such  plans  will  be  de- 
veloped whenever  the  Secretary  is  notified 
that  present  or  proposed  uses  of  the  marine 
environment  involve  a  risk  of  serlovis  envi- 
ronmental damage  or  serious  conflict  with 
present  or  future  users,  or  when  any  sub- 
merged lands  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Secretary  are  proposed  to  be  leased.  As  a  part 
of  the  plan,  the  Secretary  would  conduct  an 
Intensive  study  of  the  specific  area  Involved, 
and  of  all  the  plant  and  animal  life  In  It, 
and  would  attempt  to  develop  means  for 
avoiding  adverse  effects  or  conflicts  among 
uses.  The  Secretary  will  also  seek  the  views 
of  the  Governors  of  the  coastal  States  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  area  of  proposed  activity. 

These  efforts  will  culminate  In  a  manage- 
ment plan  which  will  be  submitted  to  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  the  Marine  Environ- 
ment and  also  to  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  and  there  wni  also  be  oppor- 
tunity for  a  public  hearing.  After  concur- 
rence of  the  council  In  the  plan,  the  Secre- 
tary win  Implement  It  In  public  regulations 
which  will  constitute  a  comprehensive  and 
mandatory  guide  for  the  tise  of  the  seabed 
and  waters  governed  by  the  plan. 

I  believe  these  management  plsins  would 
be  a  major  step  In  avoiding  Santa  Barbara- 
type  disasters  brought  on  by  lack  of  foresight 
and  Information,  and  this  approach  might 
well  merit  consideration  by  the  States  for  the 
Great  Lakes  and  their  offshore  territorial 
waters.  Public  participation  would  be  an  Im- 
portant part  of  the  development  of  these 
plans. 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  even  the  adop- 
tion of  this  legislation  will  only  be  a  begin- 
ning In  protecting  our  oceans.  Inland,  our 
water  standard  and  cleanup  programs  must 
be  strictly  enforced  and  well  financed,  not 
only  for  the  sake  of  our  rivers  and  lakes,  but 
for  the  future  of  the  sea  Itself,  which  ulti- 
mately receives  these  wastes.  And  It  Is  clear 
too  that  although  the  activities  of  this  Na- 
tion are  a  major  factor  In  the  threat  to  the 
sea,  all  nations  are  having  an  Impact,  and 
have  responsibilities  which  they  too  must 
exercise  If  this  common  world  resource  Is 
to  be  protected.  It  Is  clear  this  will  require 
new  International  cooperation  and  agree- 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  I  introduce  this  legislation 
for  reference  to  the  appropriate  committee, 
and  ask  that  It  be  printed  In  the  Concees- 
siONAL  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PREsromc  Ofticeb.  The  bill  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred;  and,  with- 
out objection,  the  bill  will  be  printed  In 
the  RscoBD. 


Agency 


Mission 


Department  of  Defense. 


Navy:     Advanced     Research     Projects 
Agency;  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 


Department  oUhe  I  nterior 

Geological  Survey;  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Administration;  Bureau  of 
Commercial  Fisheries;  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife :  Bureau  of  Mines ; 
Bureau  of  Land  Management:  National 
Park  Service;  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recre- 
ation; Office  of  Saline  Water. 


National  Science  Foundation. 


Department  of  Commerce — 

Environmental  Science  Services  Admin- 
istration; Maritime  Administration. 


All  phases  of  oceanography  relating  to  natlona' 

security. 
Naval  technology. 
Statutory  civilian  responsibilities: 

Great  Lakes,  river,  harbor,  coastal,  and  ocean 

charting  and  forecasting:  Great   Lakes, 

river,  harbor,  and  coastal  development. 

restoration,  and  preservation. 

Management,  conservation,  and  development  of 

marine  natural  resources 
Meas'jrement  and  enforcement  of  water  quality 

standards. 
Acquisition,  preservation,  and  development  of 

coastal  areas. 
Identification  and  development  of  technology  for 

evaluation  of  mineral  resources. 
Identification  of  sources  and  Interrelationships 

for  supply  of  fresh  water. 
Basic  and  academic  oceanography. 
Facilities  support. 
Sea  grant  colleges  and  programs. 
Environmental  prediction  and  description;  tsu- 
nami and  hurricane  warning. 
Charting  and  mapping  of  coastal  and  deep-ocean 

waters. 
Central    responsibility   for   air/sea    interaction 

program. 
Research  on  ship  design,  shipbuilding,  and  ship 

operations. 
Marine  transportation  and  port  systems. 


Agency 


Mission 


Department  of  Transportation Safety  and  protection  of  life  and  property  in  port 

Coast  Guard.  and  at  sea. 

Office  of  the  Secretary.  Delineation  and  prediction  of  ice  masses. 

Navigation  aids;  oceanographic  and  meteorolog- 
ical observatk>ns. 
Transport  systems  analysis  and  planning. 

Atomic  Energy  Commission Radioactivity  in  the  marine  environment. 

Development  of  Marine  nuclear  technology. 
Department  ol  Health,  Educatkin,  and  Welfare.  Human  health,  heatthfulness  of  food,  biomedi- 
Public  Health  Service;  Office  of  Education;       ca!  research,  and  support  of  education. 
Food  and  Drug  Administration, 

Department  of  State United    States    participation    in    international 

organizations. 
Support  of  international  fisheries  commissions. 
International  marine  policies. 
Agency  for  International  Development Foreign  assistance  and  food  resources  for  devel- 
oping nations. 

Smithsonian  Institution Identification,   acquisition,  classification,    and 

ecology  of  marine  organisms;  investigatkins  of 
the  geophysical  factors  of  oceanic  environment. 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration.  Feasibility,  design,  and  engineering  of  space- 
craft and  sensors  for  ocean  observations. 
National  Council  on  Marina  Resources  and    Policy  planning  and  coordination;  assistance  to 
Engineering  Development tlie  President. 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  434— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  RELATIVE 
TO  THE  DEATH  OF  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE MICHAEL  J.  KIRWAN  OF 
OHIO 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio  submitted  a  res- 
olution (S.  Res.  i34>  relative  to  the 
death  of  Repr  eentative  Michael  J. 
Kirwan  of  OhJ  >,  which  was  considered 
and  agreed  to. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio 
when  he  submitted  the  resolution  ap- 
pear later  in  the  Record  under  the  ap- 
propriate heading.) 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  A  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION 

SKNATE   CONCURRENT   RESOLUTION    74 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskie),  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  at  the  next  printing,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  74,  affecting 
the  treatment  of  prisoners  in  South 
Vietnam. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bellmon).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  MILITARY  PROCURE- 
MENT—AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    79.S 

AMENDMENT    TO    ODARANTEE    EQUAL    TRr:.\TMENT 

FOB    VS.    CITIZENS 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
result  of  anti-inflationary  cuts  in  the 
Federal  budget,  the  number  of  civilian 
positions  in  the  Department  of  Etefense  is 
being  reduced.  Over  the  past  6  months, 
increasing  niunbers  of  Marylanders  and 
other  U.S.  citizens  employed  by  the  Pen- 
tagon have  been  forced  to  confront  the 
anxieties  and  hardships  of  unemploy- 
ment and  the  ordeal  of  finding  new  jobs. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Department  of 
Defense  is  providing  jobs  for  232,347  for- 
eign nationals — primarily  at  U.S.  mili- 
tary facilities  and  bases  abroad — at  a 
cost  to  the  American  taxpayer  of  approx- 
imately three-quarters  of  a  billion  dol- 
lars a  year.  More  than  one  out  of  every 
six  civilians  currently  employed  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  is  a  foreign  na- 
tional. And  what  is  worse,  the  percentage 
of  DOD  civilian  employees  who  are  for- 
eign nationals  has  increased  over  the 
past  5  years. 

This  policy  simply  makes  no  sense  at  a 
time  when  Marylanders  and  other  U.S. 
citizens  working  as  civilian  employees  of 
the  Pentagon  are  losing  their  jobs. 

Reductions  in  the  size  of  our  military 
establishment  are  unavoidable  and  will 
continue.  Cuts  in  Federal  spending  to 
combat  inflation,  the  reordering  of  na- 
tional priorities,  and  the  movement  to- 
ward foreign  and  military  policies  wliich 
rely  on  our  allies  to  provide  the  man- 
power for  their  own  defense  neces- 
sarily entail  reduced  military  manpower 
requirements. 

But  I  believe  we  owe  It  to  those  U.S. 
citizens  now  employed  as  civillEmus  by  the 
Pentagon  to  insure  that  they  are  not 


forced  to  bear  an  unfair  share  of  the 
burden  of  these  manpower  cuts.  When- 
ever possible,  they  should  be  given  pref- 
erence over  foreign  nationals  employed 
by  DOD  when  civilian  defense  jobs  are 
eliminated;  and  at  all  times  they  must 
be  guaranteed  at  least  equal  considera- 
tion. 

Therefore,  I  am  submittting  today  an 
amendment  to  the  defense  procure  au- 
thorization bill  (H.R.  17123)  to  guar- 
antee equr.l  treatment  for  U.S.  citizens 
in  all  future  DOD  civilian  job  reductions. 
This  amendment  obligates  the  Pentagon 
to  match  every  job  eliminated  for  a  U.S. 
citizen  with  the  elimination  of  at  least 
one  job  currently  held  by  a  foreign  na- 
tional. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  amendment  to  guarantee  equal 
treatment  for  U.S.  citizens  be  printed 
at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is  not 
only  dictated  by  basic  considerations  of 
equity,  it  also  is  consistent  with  the  fun- 
damental reorientation  of  U.S.  foreign 
and  military  policies  enunciated  in  the 
Nixon  doctrine.  As  you  know,  the  Presi- 
dent has  stated  that  our  allies  in  Europe 
and  Asia  can  no  longer  look  to  the  United 
States  to  supply  the  manpower  for  their 
own  defense.  Consequently,  we  will  be 
reducing  the  size  of  our  overseas  military 
forces  considerably  in  the  coming  years. 
Bringing  U.S.  troops  back  home  and  clos- 
ing American  bases  abroad  will  mean  a 
much  diminished  demand  for  civilian 
DOD  employees  abroad.  And  87  per- 
cent of  all  civilians  currently  employed 
by  the  Pentagon  overseas  are  foreign 
nationals. 

In  short,  this  amendment  provides  a 
corollary  to  the  Nixon  doctrine:  As  our 
allies  supply  the  manpower  for  their  own 
defense,  the  United  States  will  no  longer 
be  compelled  to  hire  foreign  nationals  to 
fill  overseas  civilian  defense  positions. 

Finally,  if  instances  do  arise  where  re- 
ductions in  jobs  held  by  U.S.  citizens  lead 
to  the  elimination  of  essential  positions 
held  by  foreign  nationals,  the  host  na- 
tions should  fill  those  positions  at  their 
own  expense. 

Nearly  half  of  the  foreign  nationals 
paid  by  the  Pentagon  actually  are  em- 
ployed by  the  nations  in  which  the  U.S. 
bases  and  facilities  where  they  work  are 
located.  We  simply  reimburse  these  na- 
tions for  the  wages  they  pay  these  people. 
Since  these  nations  presumably  have  in- 
vited us  to  station  troops  and  build  bases 
on  their  soil  for  their  own  security,  there 
is  no  reason  why  they  cannot  be  expected 
at  least  to  pay  the  salaries  of  their  own 
citizens  needed  to  help  in  this  effort.  A 
survey  of  the  108,516  foreign  nationals 
subsidized  imder  this  indtrect-hlre  ar- 
rangement as  of  December  31,  1969,  re- 
veals that  98,604  or  91  percent  are  em- 
ployed by  West  Germany  and  Japan — 
two  nations  that  certainly  can  afford  to 
pay  these  individuals  out  of  their  own 
treasuries. 

Mr.  President,  both  economic  condi- 
tions here  at  home  and  military  develop- 
ments abroad  demand  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  foreign  nationals  employed 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Defense.  My 
amendment  to  guarantee  equal  treatment 


for  U.S.  citizens  serves  tiie  interests  of 
those  U.S.  citizens  currently  working  as 
civilian  employees  of  the  Pentagon  and 
of  all  of  us  who  now  are  forced  to  send 
our  scarce  tax  dollars  overseas  to  pay  the 
salaries  of  these  foreign  nationals. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston  ) .  The  amendment  will  be  re- 
ceived and  printed,  and  will  lie  on  the 
table;  and,  without  objection,  the  amend- 
ment will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  <No.  795;  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  a  new  section 
as  follows: 

Sec.  507.  Whenever  any  citizen  or  national 
of  the  United  States  has  his  employment 
with  the  Department  of  Defense  terminated 
as  a  result  of  a  reduction  In  force,  the 
Secretarj'  of  Defense  shall,  within  30  days 
after  the  date  on  which  such  employment  Is 
terminated,  cause  to  be  terminated, "through 
a  reduction  In  force,  the  employment  with 
the  Dep>artmeat  of  Defense  of  at  least  one 
foreign  citizen  or  national,  and  the  position 
occupied  by  such  foreign  citizen  or  national 
with  the  Department  of  Defense  shall  not 
be  subseqaently  filled. 


FAMILY  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1970— 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMEN'    no.  790 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  with  the  cosponsorship  of  several 
others,  I  offered  a  bill.  S.  2265.  to  amend 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  extend  to  all 
Indians  of  all  tribes  under  all  of  the 
existing  public  assistance  programs  the 
special  additional  Federal  matching 
payment,  of  80  percent,  now  provided 
only  for  the  Navajo  and  Hopi  for  old-age 
assistance,  aid  to  dependent  children. 
and  aid  to  the  needy  blind. 

Today,  with  Senators  Mansfield, 
Goldwater,  Gravel,  McCarthy,  Mon- 
DALE,  Moss,  Stevens,  and  Yarborough,  I 
am  submitting  a  revised  version  of  the 
bill,  drafted  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Family  Assistance  Act,  H,R.  16311,  now* 
being  considered  by  the  Finance 
Committee. 

Mr.  President,  in  his  recommenda- 
tions on  American  Indians.  Mr.  Nixon 
said: 

Because  of  the  high  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment and  underemployment  among  Indians, 
there  Is  probably  no  other  group  In  the 
country  that  would  be  helped  as  directly 
and  as  substantially  by  programs  such  as 
the  new  Family  Assistance  Plan.  ...  It  Is 
estimated  .  .  .  that  more  than  half  of  all 
Indian  families  would  be  eligible  for  Family 
Assistance  benefits  and  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation  Is  therefore  of  critical  im- 
portance to  the  American  Indian. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  the  Treasurj-  Depart- 
ment in  their  reports  urged  enactment  of 
family  assistance,  rather  than  my  bill, 
S.  2265,  and  others. 

In  his  message  to  the  Congress,  Mr. 
Nixon  articulated  the  tradition  of  Fed- 
eral responsibility  for  American  Indians. 
He  said : 

The  special  relatloxuhlp  between  Indians 
and  the  Federal  government  Is  the  re- 
sult ...  of  solemn  obligations  .  .  .  entered 
Into  by  the  United  Btfttes  Government 

Yet  the  family  assistance  proposal 
makes  no  special  provision  for  welfare 
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for  Indian  people  and.  indeed,  wipes  out 
those  in  existing  law  that  have  made 
It  possible  for  some  States  to  extend  as- 
sistance to  Indians  under  categorical 
programs.  The  administration  offers 
nothing  in  place  of  them  by  which  the 
affected  States  may  make  good  the 
promises  in  the  President's  message.  The 
administration  acknowledges  a  special 
responsibility,  promises  much  and  with- 
holds everything.  It  says  Indians  would 
be  eligible  directly  and  substantially,  but 
makes  no  provision  for  special  Federal 
help. 

In  1949,  in  recognition  of  the  special 
Federal  responsibility  for  Indian  people, 
the  Congress  provided  in  Public  Law  474 
an  80-percent  reimbursement  to  the 
States  for  funds  expended  in  behalf  of 
those  Navajo  and  Hopi  Indians  who  were 
receiving  federally  approved  old-age  as- 
sistance, aid  to  dependent  children,  and 
aid  to  the  needy  blind.  We  seek  through 
this  amenament  to  extend  to  all  States 
100  percent  Federsd  money  and  further 
to  reimburse  the  States  for  expenditures 
made  in  behalf  of  Indian  people  in  pro- 
grams enacted  since  1949,  aid  to  the 
permanently  and  totally  disabled  and 
medical  assistance.  Oiir  amendment 
would  provide  a  100-percent  Federal  pay- 
ment for  categorical  aid  and  100  percent 
for  supplementary  aid  to  families,  ac- 
cording to  the  formula  in  the  new  bill. 

H.R.  16311  leaves  States  without  addi- 
tional funds  to  extend  welfare  to  Indian 
people  while  other  provisions  of  the  act, 
the  so-called  outreach  and  case  finding 
stipulations,  actually  will  increase  State 
obligations.  The  director  of  public  wel- 
fare in  my  State  informs  me  that  the 
lower  local  share  contemplated  for  Mon- 
tana for  welfare  purposes  is  exaggerated 
because  of  the  projection  rests  on  the 
1968  caseload  level.  These  are  facts  of 
arithmetic  that  are  in  themselves  ample 
justification  for  correction.  If  we  go  be- 
yond them  we  find  our  traditions  and  a 
whole  body  of  law  holding  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  is  and  should  be  re- 
sponsible for  Indian  affairs.  And  we  have 
been  reminded  of  this  by  Mr.  Nixon. 

It  was  estimated  in  1966  that  three- 
quarters  of  the  Indian  families  living  on 
reservations  earn  less  than  $3,000  an- 
nually, and  while  the  off-reservation  In- 
dian may  earn  higher  wages  because  he 
does  not  receive  the  free  medical  care 
and  other  benefits  that  are  available  to 
the  reservation  Indian,  his  real  Income 
is  reduced  accordingly.  In  States  in 
whose  boundaries  there  are  large  tracts 
of  land  set  aside  as  reservations  for  In- 
dian people,  there  is  an  overriding  Fed- 
eral responsibility  because  the  States 
derive  no  revenue  from  these  lands. 

Deprived  of  that  source  of  revenue,  and 
realizing  precious  little  in  income  taxes 
from  a  people  who  earn  too  little  to  pay 
them,  the  State  of  Montana  and  others 
with  large  Indian  populations  are  simply 
not  able  to  handle  the  burden  of  welfare 
assistance. 

Since  the  inception  of  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  programs  and  since 
Federal  impact  aid  for  education  more 
Indian  children  are  going  to  school  than 
before.  Economic  development  programs 
that  are  operating  and  those  that  are 


planned  on  reservations  promise  much. 
Yet  these  are  fragile  structures  that 
could  be  brought  down  if  they  are  not 
properly  supported  while  they  grow. 

Without  help  now  for  the  blind,  the 
disabled,  the  elderly  and  for  families  and 
without  medicaid,  the  grinding  poverty 
will  render  helpless  yet  another  genera- 
tion of  Indians  who,  with  help,  might 
well  break  out  of  the  cycle  into  the  "his- 
toric step  forward"  envisioned  by  the 
President  in  his  new  Indian  policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  amendment  be  printed  in 
the  Record  following  these  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bellmoni.  The  amendment  will  be  re- 
ceived and  printed,  and  will  be  appro- 
priately referred;  and,  without  objection, 
the  amendment  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  796)  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  as  follows: 
Amendment  No.  796 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following: 

'■TITLE  IV— MISCELLANEOUS 
AME^rDME^fTS 

"ADDITIONAL  FEDERAL  PAYMENTS  UNDER  PUBLIC 
ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS  ON  ACCOUNT  OF  EXPEN- 
DITURES FOR  AID  TO  INDIANS,  ALEUTS,  ESKI- 
MOS,   OR    OTHER    ABORIGINAL    PERSONS 

"Sec.  401.  Title  XI  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  section: 

"  'ADDITIONAL  FEDERAL  PAYMENTS  UNDER  PUBLIC 
ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS  ON  ACCOUNT  OF  EX- 
PENDITURES FOR  AID  TO  INDIANS.  ALEUTS, 
ESKIMOS,     OR     OTHER     ABORIGINAL     PERSONS 

"Sec.  1122.  (a)  In  the  case  of  exp>endltures 
by  a  State  during  any  quarter  (commencing 
with  the  quarter  which  begins  July  1,  1971 )  — 

"  "(A)  under  the  plan  of  the  State  approved 
under  (1)  part  A  of  title  IV,  (11)  title  XVI,  or 
(liU  title  xrx,  or 

"■(B)  under  an  agreement  entered  Into 
by  the  State  under  part  E  of  title  IV. 
for  aid  (as  defined  In  subsection  (b) )  to  In- 
dians, Aleuts,  Eskimos,  or  other  aboriginal 
persons,  such  State  shall,  In  addition  to  the 
Federal  shares  to  which  It  is  entitled  for  such 
quarter  under — 

"'(C)  in  case  of  a  State  plan  approved 
under  part  A  of  title  IV,  section  403(a)  (1), 

"■(D)  in  case  of  a  State  plan  approved 
under  title  XVI.  section  1604  or  (If  appli- 
cable) section  1121(c), 

"'(E)  in  case  of  a  State  plan  approved 
under  title  XIX.  section  1903(a)  (1),  or 

"'(F)  in  case  of  an  agreement  entered 
Into  by  the  State  under  part  E  of  title  IV, 
section  453(a)  (1). 

be  entitled  for  such  quarter  to  payments  (to 
be  made  in  the  same  manner  and  from  the 
same  appropriations  as  are  other  payments 
which  are  made  under  such  sections)  equal 
to  100  per  centum  of  the  non-Federal  shares 
(as  determined  without  regard  to  this  sec- 
tion) of  such  expenditures,  but  counting  only 
so  much  of  such  expenditures  as  are  counted 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  Federal 
shares  under  such  sections. 

"'(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "aid"  means — 

"'(A)  foster  care  (as  defined  in  section 
406;  when  used  In  reference  to  a  State  plan 
approved  under  i>art  A  of  title  IV. 

"  '(B)  aid  to  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled 
(when  used  In  reference  to  a  State  plan  af>- 
proved  under  title  XVI),  and  includes  (in 
the  case  of  any  such  plan  which  has  been 
modified  In  accordance  with  section  1121) 
benefits  In  the  form  of  institutional  services 
in  Intermediate  care  facilities, 

"■(C)   medical   assistance,   when   used   In 


reference   to  a  Stat*  plan  approved  under 
title  XIX,  and 

"'(D)  supplementary  payments,  when  used 
In  reference  to  an  agreement  entered  into 
by  a  State  under  part  E  of  title  IV.'  " 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARING:  SEN- 
ATE COMMITTEE  ON  AGING 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Pi-esident,  the  U.S.  Senate  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging — in  conjunction  with 
the  93d  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association — will  conduct  a 
hearing  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  "Legal 
Problems  Affecting  Older  Americans." 
Members  of  the  ABA  Section  Committee 
on  Legal  Problems  of  the  Aging  will  par- 
ticipate. Directors  of  projects  under  the 
legal  research  and  services  for  the  el- 
derly, a  project  sponsored  by  the  Nation- 
al Council  of  Senior  Citizens  imder  an 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  grant, 
have  prepared  a  working  paper  which 
will  be  issued  at  the  ABA  meeting.  Sev- 
eral LRSE  representatives  will  also  par- 
ticipate in  the  hearing. 

Testimony  will  begin  at  2:30  p.m.  at 
the  Stouffers  Riverfront  Inn. 


ADDITIONAL    STATEMENTS    OF 
SENATORS 


RETIRED  CIVIL  SERVANTS  DESERVE 
CONSIDERATION 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  in  past 
months  a  great  deal  of  attention  has 
been  focused  on  America's  senior  citi- 
zens, who  have  been  among  those  hard- 
est hit  by  inflation  because  they  are 
forced  to  subsist  on  fixed  incomes.  As  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Finance 
and  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging,  I 
have  been  particularly  interested  in  the 
economic  plight  of  the  older  Americans 
and  have  sponsored  legislation  to  finan- 
cially aid  these  people  through  increased 
social  security  and  medicare  benefits. 
However,  I  also  serve  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice's Subcommittee  on  Retirement,  and 
I  would  be  negligent  if  I  did  not  bring 
to  the  attention  of  Senators  the  financial 
crisis  now  faced  by  those  retired  Federal 
employees  who  are  not  covered  by  social 
security  and  medicare.  With  so  much 
emphasis  being  put  on  the  necessity  for 
increased  social  security  benefits  there  is 
a  tendency  to  forget  the  similar  needs  of 
civil  service  retirees  and  their  survivors. 

There  is  no  question  that  liberaliza- 
tions in  the  social  security  system  must 
be  forthcoming,  but  let  us  not  overlook 
the  need  for  comparable  liberalizations 
in  the  civil  service  retirement  system.  Of 
an  approximate  997,000  retired  Federal 
employees  and  survivors,  some  276,000 
receive  annidties  of  less  than  $100  per 
month,  and  about  515,000  receive  less 
than  $200  per  month.  Using  a  poverty 
level  income  of  $3,000  per  annum,  at 
present  619,000,  or  more  than  60  per- 
cent of  these  former  employees  and  sur- 
vivors, are  living  in  poverty. 

I  intend  to  hold  hearings  on  legislation 
to  correct  this  injustice  by  granting  these 
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civil  service  annuitants  and  survivors  an 
overall  annuity  increase  with  the  largest 
increase  going  to  those  with  the  smallest 
annuities.  These  Increases  would  be  as 
follows:  $26  per  month  if  now  less  than 
$200  per  month;  13  percent  if  now  at 
least  $200  but  less  than  $300;  9  percent 
if  now  at  least  $300  but  less  than  $400; 
7  percent  if  now  at  least  $400  but  less 
than  $500;  and  5  percent  if  now  more 
than  $500  per  month. 

I  should  also  like  to  invite  attention  to 
another  glaring  inequity  in  the  civil  serv- 
ice retirement  law,  which  is  presenting  a 
special  hardship  for  a  number  of  Federal 
retirees.  The  present  retirement  law  pro- 
vides that  a  retiree  at  the  time  of  retire- 
ment may  elect  to  take  a  reduced  annuity 
to  provide  a  survivor  annuity  for  his 
spouse.  Some  annuitants  who  retired 
many  years  ago  were  forced,  under  law, 
to  take  as  much  as  a  25-percent  reduc- 
tion in  their  annuities  to  provide  for  a 
survivor's  annuity.  Over  the  years  liberal- 
izing amendments  have  been  adopted 
and  those  retiring  today  take  a  reduction 
of  2 ',2  percent  on  the  first  $3,600  of  an- 
nuity and  10  percent  on  the  remainder. 
The  law  also  states  that  only  one  election 
can  be  made,  and  that  at  the  time  of 
retirement. 

When  a  retiree  is  predeceased  by  the 
named  spouse  he  must  continue  to  pay 
for  a  survivor's  annuity  through  his  re- 
duced annuity  as  long  as  he  lives,  al- 
though there  will  never  be  anyone  who 
can  receive  the  survivor  annuity.  Also,  if 
the  retiree  remarries  he  cannot  name  the 
second  spouse  as  beneficiary. 

I  believe  the  present  law  is  inequitable 
and  unjust.  The  retiree  has  reduced  his 
own  annuity  to  provide  for  his  spouse, 
and  if  this  spouse  predeceases  him  and 
he  remarries,  though  Jie  must  still  take 
a  reduced  annuity  each  month,  he  cannot 
provide  any  security  for  the  second 
spouse.  One  can  change  a  beneficiary  on 
an  insurance  policy — why  not  on  a  sur- 
vivor annuity,  which  is  in  Itself  a  form  of 
insurance  an  employee  elects  by  taking 
a  reduction  in  his  monthly  annuity?  I 
also  intend  to  hold  hearings  on  this  legis- 
lation to  provide  for  the  restoration  of 
full  annuity  or  permit  the  retiree  to 
name  a  new  spouse  as  survivor  when  the 
originally  named  survivor  predeceases 
the  retiree. 

None  of  us  need  be  reminded  that  the 
ever  increasing  cost  of  living  has  steadily 
reduced  the  busdng  power  of  those  on 
fixed  incomes.  Though  today's  retirement 
computation  formula  for  present  em- 
ployees can  provide  adequate  retirement 
incomes  for  the  career  Federal  employee, 
we  must  not  forget  that  many  thousands 
of  these  annuitants  retired  years  ago. 
when  salaries  were  low  and  the  computa- 
tion formula  not  as  liberal  as  today's,  and 
the  small  annuities  their  years  of  serv- 
ice produced  are  now  inadequate  to 
maintain  an  acceptable  standard  of 
living. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  we  have  a 
responsibility  to  these  retirees,  who  de- 
dicated their  working  years  to  the  Fed- 
eral Service,  to  correct  some  of  these  in- 
justices, so  that  they  may  spend  their 
retirement  years  free  from  financial  con- 
cerns which  prevent  them  from  living 
lives  of  dignity. 


COAL  AND  MINERAL  RESEARCH 
PROGRAMS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  wish  to  congratulate 
Secretary  Hickel  for  his  unequivocal  re- 
jection of  persistent  reports  that  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  was  planning  to 
eliminate  or  reduce  its  essential  coal  and 
mineral  research  programs.  The  Wash- 
•  ington  rumor  mill  began  to  churn  after 
the  press  obtained  copies  of  a  memoran- 
dum from  the  Under  Secretary  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  calling  for  the 
elimination  of  the  Office  of  Coal  Re- 
search and  a  reduction  of  $23  million  in 
the  budget  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  coal 
research  program  by  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1972.  This  action  would  have  all  but 
completely  emasculated  coal  research  ac- 
tivities at  a  time  when  our  national  en- 
ergy needs  are  especially  grave. 

Coal  research  activities  at  the  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  and  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  fa- 
cilities have  already  begun  to  pay  com- 
mercial dividends.  New  ways  to  improve 
the  combustion  efficiency  of  low-grade 
bituminous  coal  are  now  being  developed. 
These  advances  promise  further  devel- 
opments that  will  allow  us  to  utilize  our 
large  bituminous  coal  resources  while,  at 
the  same  time,  safeguarding  the  environ- 
ment. It  is  incomprehensible  that  these 
programs  should  be  disbanded  at  a  time 
when  science  is  on  the  threshold  of  a  ma- 
jor breakthrough. 

By  1990,  our  projected  energy  needs 
will  be  twice  what  they  are  today.  Even 
if  we  succeed  in  making  dramatic  ad- 
vances in  the  production  of  energy 
through  harnessed  nuclear  reaction, 
more  than  two  and  one-half  times  as 
much  coal  will  be  need?faT\.1990  to  meet 
our  energy  demands.  Our  energy  needs 
and  the  economy  of  Pennsylvania  require 
the  continuation  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior's  coal  research  activities.  I 
know  I  join  with  many  other  Senators 
and  Representatives  from  coal-mining 
States  in  thanking  Secretary  Hickel  for 
this  prompt  and  courageous  response  to 
our  needs. 

I  ask  tmanimous  consent  that  Secre- 
tary Hickel's  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.C.,  July  27, 1970. 
Hon.  Hugh  Scott, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Scott:  I  am  aware  of  your 
strong  concern  over  the  future  of  coal  and 
mineral  research  programs. 

Let  me  make  It  quite  clear  that  this  De- 
partment is  not  seeking  a  reduction  or  de- 
crease in  emphasis  in  coal  research  programs. 
I  Will  personally  determine  the  policy  for- 
mulation for  these  Important  research  efforts 
In  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

While  the  budget  for  Fiscal  Tear  1972  Is, 
of  course,  still  in  the  formaUve  stage.  I  be- 
lieve that  tbe  continuation  and  encourage- 
ment of  coal  research  Is  vital  toward  main- 
taining and  Improving  both  a  quality  en- 
vironment and  a  strong  energy  position  for 
the  Country.  I  have  no  intention  of  decreas- 
ing our  emphasis  or  commitment  toward 
programs  for  coal  research. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Walter  J.  Hickel, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


BLUE  LAKE,  N.  MEX. 


Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
attempted  for  many  years  to  resolve  the 
Blue  Lake  issue  in  New  Mexico.  As  many 
Senators  know,  this  i.'^sue  has  to  do  with 
the  protection  of  the  Blue  Lake  as  a  re- 
ligious shrine  of  the  Taos  Pueblo  Indians 
in  northern  New  Mexico. 

Since  1957,  I  have  been  introducing 
legislation  which  would  guarantee  the 
protection  of  the  shrine.  The  Taos  In- 
dians have  a  legitimate  concern  that 
their  place  of  worship  be  protected  and 
kept  secure  from  desecration.  At  the  same 
time,  in  accomplishing  this  wholly  legiti- 
mate aim,  we  must  be  exceedingly  cau- 
tious not  to  set  an  undesirable  precedent 
involving  public  lands  and  sound  con.ser- 
vation  practices  throughout  the  United 
States.  My  bill,  S.  750.  would  accomplish 
the  goal  of  protecting  Blue  Lake  without 
removing  an  entire  48,000-acre  water- 
shed from  the  national  forest. 

Recently  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
Reverend  Herman  Schripsema,  who  ques- 
tions the  \'alidity  of  turning  over  the  en- 
tire watershed  to  the  tribe.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  his  letter  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 
Hon.  Clinton  P.  Anderson, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Honorable  Sir:  I  have  watched  with 
interest  the  reports  of  your  stand  in  com- 
mittee on  the  matter  of  giving  to  the  Taos 
Indian  Tribe  the  large  tract  of  land  they  ask. 

I  am  an  ordained  minister  in  the  Christian 
Reformed  Church,  and  have  spent  the  last  25 
years  of  my  ministry  as  missionary  to  the 
Indians.  During  that  time  conclusions  have 
been  formed  In  my  mind  that  wholly  sub- 
stantiate your  position  on  giving  away  the 
48,000  acres  in  the  Blue  Lake  area. 

That  it  would  set  a  dangerous  precedent  Is 
sure,  and  that  Is  reason  enough  to  deny  the 
request.  And,  the  use  to  which  the  Indian 
Tribe  wants  to  put  It  wUl  be  amply  satisfied 
by  the  smaller  tract  that  you  have  been 
advocating. 

I  love  the  Indian  people,  and  my  best 
friends  are  Navajos,  and  you  wUl  represent 
us  best  If  you  stand  steadfast  against  set- 
ting the  bad  precedent  that  giving  the  48,000 
acres  would  entail. 

Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

Herman  J.  Schripsema. 


AMERICAN  RED  CROSS  AID  FOR 
EARTHQUAKE  VICTIMS 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  recently, 
I  placed  in  the  Record  a  summary  of  the 
assistance  made  available  by  the  United 
States  to  victims  of  the  earthquake  which 
struck  Peru  on  May  31,  1970. 

Recently,  I  was  impressed  by  a  report 
on  the  actions  taken  in  connection  with 
that  disaster  by  the  American  Red  Cross. 
I  commend  the  Red  Cross  for  its  response 
to  the  appeal  of  the  Peruvian  Red  Cross 
and  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
report  be  printed  ta  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recosd, 
as  follows: 

Amxkican  Red  Cross  Actions  To  Assist  trs 
Pkkuyian  Red  Ceoss 

The  first  report  of  the  earthquake  which 
hit  In  the  northern  section  of  Peru  was  re- 
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celved  at  10:30  p.m..  May  31  by  Mr.  Enso  V. 
Blghlnattl.  Deputy  Director  of  Disaster  Serv- 
ices of  the  American  National  Red  Cross  via 
a  telephone  call  by  radio  patch  directly  from 
Lima.  Peru.  The  report  of  the  earthquake 
which  had  occurred  only  a  few  hours  earlier 
also  Included  a  request  for  assistance  from 
the  Peruvian  Red  Cross. 

Immediate  actions  were  taken  to  comply 
with  the  request  for  aid.  A  ten-man  Red 
Cross  team  of  disaster  specialists  were  dis- 
patched to  work  with  the  Peruvian  Bed 
Cross.  In  addition  a  Red  Cross  repretentatlve 
went  with  the  U.S.  Government  Survey  Team 
dispatched  from  Panama.  The  Red  Cross 
disaster  tenr-i  was  headed  by  Ralph  Mitchell 
and  included:  Michael  A.  Lanlgan,  Ralph 
E.  Davis,  Oablno  Carrillo,  Rene  Carrlllo, 
Edward  Hukle,  Edward  Valenzuela,  William 
Braye,  David  Claude,  Marco  Beteta,  and 
Howard  Spiegleman.  Mr.  Mitchell  has  since 
returned,  however,  the  rest  of  the  Red  Cross 
team  remains  on  the  Job  in  Peru. 

Direct  arslstance  rendered  thus  far  in- 
cludes $35,000  cash  contribution  from  ARC 
to  the  Peruvian  Red  Cross  to  be  used  for 
local  purchase  of  rel'.ef  supplies.  Over  827.000 
pounds  of  relief  supplies,  valued  at  close  to 
$600,000.  have  been  shipped  or  are  enroute. 
These  supplies  include  food,  clothing,  medic- 
aments, blankets,  tents,  roofing  material, 
etc.  A  detailed  shipping  report  is  attached. 

Immediately  following  the  disaster  the 
avalanche  of  relief  supplies  shipped  Into 
Peru  from  many  countries  throughout  the 
world  created  serious  logistical  problems.  Our 
Red  Cross  team  was  able  to  give  considerable 
assistance  to  the  Peruvian  Red  Cross  and 
other  agencies  In  eliminating  these  logistical 
problems  by  locating  and  establishing  ware- 
houses. And  effecting  a  pipeline  for  Immedi- 
ate distribution  from  the  ports  of  entry  to  the 
affected  areas.  In  these  early  stages  ARC  staff 
were  directly  involved  In  canylng  out  many 
of  these  operational  plans.  At  the  present 
time  a  very  effective  org;anlzation  has  been 
established  made  up  of  local  paid  and  volun- 
teer personnel.  The  American  Red  Cross  team 
members  are  therefore  now  acting  In  an  ad- 
visory and  training  capacity  and  as  soon  as 
the  Peruvian  Red  Cross  staff  and  volunteers 
are  trained  and  able  to  carry  on  their  re- 
sponalbllitles  our  stall  will  gradually  phase 
out  the  operation.  American  Red  Cross  per- 
sonnel will  stay  on  the  scene  in  Peru,  how- 
ever, as  long  as  needed.  The  supplies  of  food 
and  medicaments  are  reported  to  be  sufH- 
clent  to  take  care  of  present  needs.  The  op- 
eration is  now  moving  into  the  recovery  stage 
and  the  ARC  Is  now  focusing  our  assistance 
toward  furnishing  rebuilding  materials  to 
help  with  reestablshlng  homes  for  the  vic- 
tims. Many  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  roof- 
ing materials,  etc.  have  been  most  coopera- 
tive and  have  made  sizable  donations  of  this 
badly  needed  material.  The  American  Red 
Cross  will  oQQtlnue  rendering  support  to  the 
Peruvian  Bed  Cross  as  long  as  necessary  for 
this  earthquake  operation. 


CRITICAL  TEXTILE  IMPORT 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  It  is 
becoming  Increasingly  apparent  that 
strong  congressional  action  would  be  re- 
quired to  remedy  the  critical  textile  im- 
port problem.  Efforts  to  negotiate  agree- 
ments have  been  stymied,  and  in  my 
Judgment  no  alternative  is  left  but  the 
establishment  of  reasonatde  import 
quotas  to  protect  the  American  Industry. 

The  Washington  Post  of  Sunday,  July 
26,  contains  an  excellent  editorial  col- 
umn written  by  Stanley  Ruttenberg.  a 
former  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor, 
that  supports  the  case  for  textile  quota 


legislation  in  more  compelling  terms, 
especially  in  terms  of  how  the  American 
textile  and  appa'  el  industry  is  virtually 
having  to  fight  for  its  economic  life  and 
in  terms  of  lost  jobs  at  a  time  when  un- 
employment has  already  become  peril- 
ously high.  Mr.  Ruttenberg  also  disposes 
of  the  notion  that  cheap,  low-wage  im- 
ports from  countries  like  Japan  benefit 
the  consumer  by  holding  prices  down.  As 
he  points  out,  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
shows  that  this  has  not  been  the  case. 
I  bring  this  editorial  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection  the  article, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Many  Liberals  Back  Tbade  Bill 
(By  Stanley  Ruttenberg) 
(Note. — The  author  of  this  article,  former 
assistant  secretary  of  Labor,  Is  now  a  man- 
power consultant  In  Washington.  One  of  his 
clients  Is  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Work- 
ers of  America,  which  supports  textile  quota 
legislation. ) 

It  Is  perhaps  a  sign  of  the  times  that  many 
organizations  and  individuals  normally 
aligned  with  advxxates  of  liberal  trade  poli- 
cies now  find  themselves  charged  with  pro- 
tectionism. They  are  the  target  of  criticism 
by  erstwhile  allies  because  of  their  support 
for  H.R.  16920,  the  bill  introduced  by  Chair- 
man Wilbur  Mills  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  255  other  congressmen  de- 
signed to  provide  for  orderly  trade  In  textile, 
apparel  and  leather  footwear. 

Among  analysts  and  observers  who  have, 
for  any  length  of  time,  been  close  to  the 
trade  scene,  none  of  this  should  have  come 
as  a  surprise — not  the  Mills  bill;  not  the  sup- 
piort  that  It  has  evoked  among  those  who 
are  truly  committed  to  expanding  world 
trade  and  certainly  not  the  attacks  that 
have  been  leveled  at  both  by  those  who 
regard  themselves  as  the  only  true  defenders 
of  the  faith. 

This  latter  group  may  reject  the  idea,  but 
the  plain  and  simple  fact  is  that  many  of 
those  who  have  been  supporting  HJt.  16920 
believe  as  I  do  that  such  a  posture  is  not  at 
all  Inconsistent  with  advocacy  of  a  Uberal 
trade  policy. 

The  bin  that  was  Introduced  by  Chairman 
Mills — himself  a  long-time  free  trade  advo- 
cate— Is  considered  by  its  supporters  to  be 
the  best  way  to  assure  continued  expansion 
of  trade  between  nations.  Strangely  enough — 
and  to  the  dismay  of  the  critics  who  have 
from  the  outset  viewed  the  bill  as  the  poten- 
tial opening  salvo  of  an  all-out  trade  war — 
liberal  trade  advocates  have  lent  support  to 
H.R.  16920  in  order  to  forestall  the  wave  of 
protectionism  and  the  resulting  trade  war 
that  they  feel  would  be  certain  to  materialize 
If  the  Ideological  rigidity  of  the  critics  is  per- 
mitted to  prevail. 

In  short,  supporters  of  the  Mills  bill  who 
believe  In  liberalized  trade  perceive  some 
very  real  ctnd  urgent  problems  that  require 
attention. 

Opponents  of  the  Mills  bill  simply  refuse 
to  recognize  that  the  period  of  reconstruc- 
tion following  World  Wtu-  11  has  long  since 
passed,  that  this  is  now  1970,  and  that  the 
economies  of  our  major  tradlrig  partners 
have  been  rebuilt  and  are  flourishing;  and 
that,  despite  such  changed  circumstances, 
these  nations  retain  a  variety  of  barriers  to 
trade  which  the  critics  of  the  Mills  bill  tend 
to  brush  aside  as  if  they  were  Inconsequen- 
tial. 

For  example,  the  value  added  ta.T  prevalent 
in  countries  of  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity has  the  effect  of  raising  prices  on 
imports    and    reducing    prices    on    exports; 


Japan  not  only  restricts  the  free  flow 
of  capital;  but  also  maintains  linport 
quotas  on  scores  of  key  commcxUtles;  the 
United  Kingdom  restricts  coal  imports;  the 
variable  levy  and  price-support  arrangement 
employed  by  the  EEC  for  agriculture  is  its 
adaptation  of  the  American  Selling  Price 
principle:  the  EEC  and  ihc  United  Kingdom 
have  agreements  with  testlle-prcducing 
Asian  countries  effectively  controlling  the 
flow  of  textiles.  And  this  does  not  even  be- 
gin :o  exhaust  the  list  of  "exceptions"  to 
the  principles  upon  which  free  trade  and 
reciprocity  are  based. 

It  is  not  enough  to  offer  as  the  rationale 
for  policy,  as  do  the  critics  of  the  Mills  bill, 
that  the  United  States  should  do  what  Is 
right  regardless  of  ths  behavior  of  others. 
The  possible  adverse  consequences  of  such 
a  policy — on  jobs  and  income,  and  In  the 
almost-certain  trade  war  that  can  ensue — 
are  too  great. 

The  upsurge  In  textile  and  apparel  im- 
ports over  the  past  decade  has  been  tre- 
mendous, particularly  with  respect  to  prod- 
ucts of  man-made  fiber  and  especially  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  the  decade.  By  the 
end  of  the  decade  of  the  1960s.  U.S.  Imports 
of  textile  and  apparel  products  were  in  ex- 
cess of  $2.1  billion  per  year— more  than  dou- 
ble their  level  in  the  early  part  of  the  decade. 
So  far  as  products  of  man-made  fiber  are  con- 
cerned, Import  volume — measured  In  square 
yards — rose  by  more  than  200  {)er  cent  be- 
tween 1965  and  1969  alone,  while  the  ap- 
parel portion  of  that  Import  volume  grew 
by  600  per  cent. 

If  the  critics  of  the  Mills  bill  are  accu- 
rate, this  uncontroUed  flood  of  textile  and 
apparel  imports  should  have  rebounded  to 
the  benefit  of  American  consumers  by  hold- 
ing down  prices.  The  available  evidence 
p>olnts  In  the  apparel  direction. 

Price  Increases  of  apparel  items  were  re- 
sponsible for  more  of  the  total  increase  in 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  decade — when  the  volume  of  im- 
ports was  ballooning — than  during  the  first 
part  of  the  decade. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  the  domestic  ai>- 
parel  indtistry,  In  which  average  hourly 
earnings  in  1969  were  $2.81;  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  compete  successully  with  Imports 
produced  by  labor  which  is  paid  as  little  as 
the  U.S.  equivalent  of  26  cents  per  hour  (as 
in  Hong  Kong)  or  39  cents  per  hour  (as  in 
Japan).  American  producers  in  this  labor- 
intensive  Industry  simply  do  not  have  a 
countervailing  advantage  in  technology  with 
whioh  to  overcome  the  advantage  in  labor 
costs  that  these  kind  of  wage  rates  give  to 
foreign  competitors. 

Critics  of  the  Mills  bUl  have  been  inclined 
to  reject  any  suggestion  of  Job  losses  due  to 
the  growth  of  textile  and  apparel  imports, 
but  they  ignore  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Jobs — more  than  200,000  in  ^parel  alone 
during  the  19608 — which  would  have  bees 
created  in  the  absence  of  the  Imports. 

Without  adequate  safeguards,  imports  wlU 
continue  to  grow  at  an  excessively  rapid  rate, 
undercutting  both  Jobs  and  labor  standards 
wlthoiut  necessarily  beneflttlng  the  consum- 
ers. To  delay  recognition  of  this  reality — and 
the  develt^ment  of  a  thoughtful  remedy — 
will  not  eliminate  the  problem.  Rather,  it 
will  assure  that  the  eventual  response  and 
reaction — and  there  wUl  be  one — will  be  that 
more  explosive. 
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A  NEW  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ON 
AMERICAN  CAMPUSES 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  It  soon 
will  be  time  for  the  start  of  a  new  aca- 
demic year  on  our  campuses.  This  is  an 
appropriate  time  to  review  the  respon- 
sibilities of  our  citizens  and  of  our  stu- 


dents   to    our    institutions    of    higher 
learning. 

It  Indeed  is  a  sad  day  when  for  any 
reason  our  institutions  of  learning  are 
not  open  for  those  who  are  seeking 
knowledge  there. 

Where  else  are  we  to  light  the 
lamp  of  understanding  and  seek  in- 
tellectual guidance  for  the  solution  of 
our  problems? 

It  grieves  me  that  there  are  students, 
and  even  faculty  members,  who  would 
countenance  such  closing.  When  we 
darken  the  doors  of  cur  colleges  and 
universities  we  extinguish  tlie  eternal 
flame. 

Again,  I  believe  It  is  timely  to  review 
our  campus  situations  in  this  Nation  to- 
day because  there  is  a  growing  support 
to  permit  18-year-olds  to  vote,  a  propo- 
sition I  feel  should  be  considered  only 
through  a  constitutional  amendment. 

Certainly  today,  the  first  step  In  exer- 
cising responsibilities  of  citizenship  is 
for  our  students  to  make  sure  that  their 
student  representatives  really  are  in  fact 
representative  of  the  student  body. 

The  Arizona  Republic  of  July  19,  1970, 
has  published  a  discerning  editorial  on 
the  necessity  for  responsible  students  to 
safeguard  their  campus  organizations. 

The  editorial  notes  that  the  militant 
president  of  the  student  body  of  a  large 
university  was  elected  by  a  vote  of  1,000 
to  300 — ^yet,  there  were  23,000  students 
eligible  to  vote. 

The  editorial  is  timely.  It  reminds  the 
students  that  the  militants  take  time  to 
vote. 

We  must  be  ever  vigUant  to  safeguard 
our  freedoms  and  our  individual  rights. 
We  must  be  ever  vigilant  that  those 
who  speak  for  us,  do  so  at  our  choice,  and 
not  by  our  default.  This  Is  the  first  les- 
son of  good  citizenship. 

And  certainly  our  college  youths  must 
remember  that  the  first  measure  of  their 
citizenship  will  be  by  their  campus  ac- 
tions. If  the  militant  and  outsixtken  youth 
leaders  on  their  campus  do  not  represent 
their  views,  the  students  will  have  only 
themselves  to  blame. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  and  the  excellent 
statement  of  May  18,  1970,  by  Arizona's 
great  Oov.  Jack  Williams  concerning  the 
policy  for  State  tax-supported  educa- 
tional facilities  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

Wnx  YoTJNO  Amksica  Dbstbot  Its  HERrrACE? 
Although  less  than  10  percent  of  Ameri- 
can youth  has  been  participating  in  the 
violent,  senseless  protests  about  their  own 
colleges  and  universities,  there  is  a  growing 
danger  that  the  noisy,  mUltant  leaders  of 
America's  young  revolutionaries  wUl  lure 
more  and  more  students  to  their  cause. 

The  vast  majority  of  students  are  serious- 
minded  young  people  striving  to  get  an  edu- 
cation. They  have,  so  far,  refused  to  enter  into 
the  "gory  glee"  of  hell-raising  on  the  cam- 
puses. But  no  leadership  among  ttie  silent 
majority  of  students  has  arisen  to  chaUenge 
the  revolutionaries. 

The  President  of  the  student  body  at  a 
large  university  was  elected  by  a  vote  of  1,000 
to  300.  Only  1,300  out  of  33,000  students  voted 
In  that  election.  They  simply  weren't  inter- 
ested in  the  militant  program  of  the  radical 


leaders.  However,  the  student  who  was  elected 
president  claims  that  he  represents  the  entire 
student  body,  and  demands  a  voice  in  the 
Board  of  Regents'  meetings,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  90  per  cent  of  the  students  wanted 
no  part  of  his  program. 

Unless  the  students  who  believe  they  go 
to  college  to  get  an  education  rather  than 
to  start  a  revolution  begin  very  shortly  to 
organize  and  challenge  the  revolutionaries  on 
the  campus,  they  may  find  they  have  sat 
silent  while  their  precious  heritage  of  free- 
dom and  opportunity  goes  down  the  drain  in 
a  blazing,  destructive,  senseless  revolution 
led  by  leaders  who  don't  know  what  they 
want  or  what  they  would  do  with  it  if  all 
their  demands  were  granted.  They  want  a 
noisy  voice  In  everything,  but  beyond  that 
they  know  not  what  they  are  shouting  about. 

A  sober  observation  about  America's  youth 
recently  came  from  England,  where  the  edi- 
tor of  the  London  Dally  Telegraph  declared 
that  no  generation  of  young  people  ever  had 
so  great  a  heritage  of  freedom  and  opportu- 
nity as  today's  American  youth. 

Under  the  caption  "Revolt  of  the  Pam- 
pered," the  editor  of  the  London  Daily  Tele- 
graph wrote: 

"America  Is  the  victim  of  its  national  myth. 
It  entered  history  proclaiming  the  rights  of 
man;  Its  Constitution  is  aimed  at  fostering 
freedom  at  all  costs.  Its  young  have  been 
brought  up  largely  on  an  educational  theory 
whlcli  attaches  supreme  Importance  to  self- 
expressloii.  Is  it  odd  that  It  should  lead  the 
world  In  rebellion  or  that  its  volunteer  forces 
should  sometimes  lack  the  virtue  of  un- 
relenting discipline?  Yet  one  marvel  does 
defy  explanation.  Why  should  America's 
pampered  and  idolized  student  youth,  living 
in  a  country  that  enjoys  freedom  and  pros- 
perity In  unprecedented  degrees,  turn  all  Its 
righteous  anger,  not  against  the  depotlsms 
that  rule  most  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  but 
against  America  itself?" 


Omcx  or  thx  Goveenok, 

Statc  Hocrsi:, 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  May  18.  1970. 
A  Statement  bt  CtovsRNOR  Jack  Williams 
The  p>eople  of  Arizona  have  clearly  dem- 
o.nstrated  their  intention  to  support  the 
state's  universities  as  institutions  of  learn- 
ing. 

The  Board  of  Regents  carries  the  responsi- 
bility of  answering  the  expressed  concern 
of  our  citizens.  I  suggest  we  must  take  ap- 
propriate action  to: 

1.  Identify  the  non-students  who  advocate 
violent  disruption  of  accepted  university 
routines,  and  effectively  bar  them  from  the 
state's  campuses. 

2.  Advise  those  bonafide  students,  and 
those  faculty  members  who  have  encouraged 
and  supported  violent  disruptions  of  the 
university  routines  that  such  disturbances 
wiU  no  longer  be  tolerated,  and 

3.  Declare  our  intention  to  maintain  on 
the  college  campuses  In  Arizona  a  climate 
which  will  be  conducive  to  the  welfare  of 
those  students  who  are  In  earnest  In  their 
desire  to  secure  an  adequate  education. 

Peaceful  dissent  is  our  heritage,  but  It 
must  not  encroach  on  the  rights  and  priv- 
ileges of  non-dissenting  students  to  pursue 
their  legitimate  purposes  at  the  universities. 

The  Incidents  which  have  disfigured  some 
Ailzona  campuses  in  recent  weeks  were  cre- 
ated by  a  very  small  minority  of  the  stu- 
dents enrolled  at  theM  institutions. 

We  can  be  grateful  that  such  disruptions 
as  have  occurred  have  not  produced  the 
tragic  situations  so  common  in  other  uni- 
versities throughout  the  nation.  But  we  must 
recognize  that  unless  we  take  the  proper 
action  now  the  situation  may  escalate  and 
bring  about  an  Intolerable  condition. 

My  office  has  received  petitions  bearing  the 
signatures  of  thousands  of  Arizona  citizens 
demanding  action. 


Tlie  29th  Legislature  has  enacted  and  I 
have  signed  into  law  Senate  BUI  174.  The 
purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  clearly  stated  lu 
Section  1  of  the  Act : 

"It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  guaran- 
tee to  students,  faculty  and  other  staff  and 
the  public,  that  tax  supported  educational 
facilities  win  remain  accessible  and  useful  at 
all  times  for  educational  and  other  author- 
ized public  purposes  in  accordance  with  ap- 
propriate rules  and  regulations  established 
by  their  governing  boards." 

We  must  not  equivocate;  we  must  not  pro- 
crastinate. Our  duty  Is  clear.  The  ambitions 
of  that  very  small  minority  to  disrupt  and 
destroy  and  humiliate  our  Institutions  at  the 
expense  of  the  vast  majority  of  serious, 
peaceful  students   must   not   be  permitted. 


FORTIETH    ANNIVERSARY    OF    THE 
VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  a 
v,-eek  ago  today,  on  July  24,  the  Veterans' 
Administration  celebrated  its  40th  anni- 
versary. As  chairman  of  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Subcommittee,  I  wish  to  congrat- 
ulate the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  Donald  E.  Johason  and  the  170,- 
000  VA  employees  working  for  the  wel- 
fare of  veterans  in  installations  across 
the  countrv.  Over  the  years,  the  VA  has 
compiled  a  record  of  dedicated  and  ef- 
fective service  to  our  Nations  veterans. 

On  July  24,  1931.  President  Hoover 
si<?ned  the  E.xecutive  order  creating  the 
VA  and  thus  creating  some  form  and 
some  system  to  the  way  our  Nation  was 
caring  for  its  veterans.  The  order  com- 
bined smaller  agencies — and  the  activi- 
ties that  had  been  fragmented  through- 
out these  agencies — into  one  organiza- 
tion capable  of  doinp  the  job  that  needed 
to  be  done  for  mni  who  had  suffered 
from  war  and  for  'heir  dependents. 

With  the  great  flood  of  returning  vet- 
erans at  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the 
VA's  imporUiiice  grew  in  a  way  that  had 
not  been  foreseen  at  the  time  it  was 
formed.  But,  because  it  had  developed  a 
strong  staff  and  because  of  the  leader- 
ship of  Gen.  Omar  N.  Bradley,  the  VA 
was  able  to  meet  the  challenge  of  not 
only  providing  for  a  much  larger  veteran 
population  but  also  administeiing  a  large 
array  of  new  veterans'  programs. 

The  number  of  veterans  and  the  nura- 
\ier  of  programs  have  continued  to  grow 
since  that  time.  But  the  agency  has  in 
the  main  continued  to  be  blessed  with 
capable  administration,  loyal,  skilled 
employees — and  the  unwavering  support 
of  the  American  people. 

When  President  Hoover  signed  the  or- 
der creating  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, there  were  4,664,000  living  veterans, 
of  whom  4,336,000  were  veterans  of  the 
First  World  War.  There  were  still  nearly 
50,000  Civil  War  veterans  and  there  were 
274,000  Spanish-American  War  veterans. 

It  is  not  a  happy  thought  that  events 
within  the  last  40  years  have  added  to 
the  number  of  veterans  until  there  are 
now  nearly  28  million  men  and  women 
who  have  served  this  country  in  time  of 
peril.  But  it  is  comforting  to  know  that 
their  needs  are  being  cared  for  in  an  ef- 
ficient way  by  one  of  the  largest  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Oovermnent.  It  is  good 
to  know  that,  wliile  in  1930,  programs  for 
veterans  helped  meet  only  the  most  basic 
and  minimal  needs,  today,  veterans  are 
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entitled  to  the  benefit  of  programs  to 
help  them  meet  the  grreater  needs  of  to- 
day's society. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  develop- 
ments that  has  taken  place  during  the 
VA's  40  years  has  been  the  change  in 
philosophy  that  now  directs  and  com- 
pels the  agency  to  go  and  meet  the  vet- 
eran, to  invite  him  in  and  to  say,  "How 
can  we  be  of  help?"  This  new  way  of  op- 
erating means  even  going  to  the  battle- 
field to  meet  the  man  before  he  becomes 
a  veteran,  trying  to  help  him  foresee  his 
needs  and  plan  his  civilian  future. 

This  type  of  service  is  a  development 
of  very  recent  years.  It  was  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  new  veterans'  education 
and  training  law.  Public  Law  91-219, 
that  we  enacted  this  past  March. 

Mr.  President,  at  a  time  when  we  are 
gaining  about  1  million  new  veterans  a 
year,  it  is  well  to  pause  on  the  VA's  birth- 
day to  recognize  our  enormous  obliga- 
tion to  those  who  wage  our  wars  and  to 
rededicate  ourselves  to  insuring  that  the 
VA  receives  all  the  funds,  personnel  and 
general  public  support  it  needs  to  con- 
tinue its  record  of  good  service  to  our 
veterans  in  its  many  diverse  programs. 
This  Is  the  finest  and  most  appropriate 
birthday  present  we  could  give  the  VA 
and  our  28  million  veterans. 


EPA:  THE  PRESIDENT'S  PROPOSAL 
TO  COORDINATE  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL PROGRAMS 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  President 
Nixon  earUer  this  month  sent  to  Con- 
gress his  reorganization  plan  No.  3.  This 
is  an  important  proposal  that  will  con- 
solidate several  existing  agencies  into  a 
new  Environmental  Protective  Agency. 
President  Nixon  explained  the  need  for 
this  change  in  his  message  to  the  Con- 
gress: 

The  Oovernment's  environmentally  related 
activities  have  grown  up  piecemeal  over  the 
years.  The  time  has  come  to  organize  them 
rationally  and  systematically. 

The  President  is  to  be  commended  for 
his  leadership  in  offering  this  imagina- 
tive proposal.  The  Ash  Council,  under 
the  leadership  of  industrialist  Roy  Ash, 
and  its  environmental  group,  headed  by 
Amory  Bradford,  are  also  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  efforts  in  developing 
the  information  for  the  President. 

Specifically,  reorganization  plsui  No.  3 
will  bring  together  into  one  agency  re- 
porting directly  to  the  President  nearly 
a  dozen  programs  now  scattered  among 
various  departments.  The  Federal  Water 
Quality  Administration  and  the  National 
Air  Pollution  Control  Administration  will 
be  the  largest  component  imits  of  EPA. 
The  reorganization,  however,  will  also 
combine  the  pesticide  study  authoriza- 
tion under  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior with  the  pesticide  registration  ac- 
tivities now  performed  by  the  Agricul- 
ture Department  and  pesticide  studies 
conducted  by  the  Pood  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration, l^e  reorganization  plan  will 
take  over  the  Atomic  Energy  Comaols- 
slon'8  work  on  radiation  criteria  and 
standard  setting,  as  well  as  programs  on 
radi(doglcal  health,  solid  waste  manage- 


ment, and  water  hygiene  from  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

The  creation  should  go  far  toward  en- 
couraging a  coordinated  approach  to 
meet  these  challenges.  As  President  Nix- 
on stated: 

The  environment  must  be  perceived  as  a 
single,  interrelated  system.  The  new  struc- 
ture of  EPA,  the  President  went  on  to  say 
in  his  message  to  Ciongress,  would  have  the 
capacity  to  do  research  on  important  pollut- 
ants Irrespective  of  the  media  in  which 
they  appear,  and  on  the  Impact  of  these 
pollutants  on  the  total  environment. 

The  form  in  which  a  particular  form 
of  waste  enters  the  environment  and 
causes  an  environmental  threat  is  often 
pure  chance.  Or  it  may  be  product  of  how 
vigorously  water  pollution  or  air  pollu- 
tion is  attacked. 

When  dust  is  removed  from  a  facU)ry's 
smokestack,  air  pollution  is  prevwited. 
But  accumulated  dust  either  becomes 
solid  waste,  or  it  may  be  discarded  into  a 
nearby  river  creating  water  pollution. 

By  coordinating  these  programs  under 
a  single  executive  agency,  we  should  be 
able  to  insure  that  the  pollutant  brings 
the  least  possible  damage  to  the  total 
environment. 

Although  some  persons  have  argued 
that  specific  components  of  the  proposed 
EPA  should  remain  in  their  existing  de- 
partment, it  is  my  belief  that  the  general 
concept  is  soimd  and  should  be  sup- 
ported. 

In  recent  months.  I  have  had  the  honor 
to  cosponsor  legislation  to  create  such  an 
agency  that  was  offered  by  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  The  record  that 
will  be  made  in  hearings  on  EPA  today 
and  tomorrow  by  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Executive  Reorganization  will 
be  of  great  benefit  to  our  understanding 
of  the  EPA  concept. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  New  York 
Times  discussed  another  aspect  of  this 
proposal.  The  editorial,  in  strong  support 
of  the  President,  stated : 

No  agency  entrusted  with  promoting  the 
development  of  an  area's  natural  resources — 
minerals,  seafood,  water  power— should  be 
entrusted  at  the  same  time  with  protecting 
the  environment  against  the  consequences  of 
that  development. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial be  made  a  part  of  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

It  is  also  significant,  I  believe,  that 
many  State  governments  have  perceived 
this  need  to  coordinate  more  fully  their 
environmental  agencies. 

Three  days  before  President  Nixon 
announced  his  reorganization  plan.  Gov. 
Russell  W.  Peterson,  of  Delaware,  led  a 
discussion  on  the  State's  efforts  to  en- 
hance the  environment.  This  program, 
in  which  many  Delaware  oflaclals  par- 
ticipated, was  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Southern  Regional  Environmental  Con- 
servation CouncU.  connected  with  the 
southern  Governors  conference. 

Governor  Peterson  made  it  clear  that 
Delaware,  the  First  State  of  our  Nation, 
intends  to  set  the  example  on  what  can 
and  will  be  done  at  the  State  level  to 
abate  pollution  and  enhance  the  environ- 
ment. 


Our  Nation  and  our  States,  Governor 
Peterson  told  the  oflBcials,  must  "recog- 
nize we  have  to  manage  this  whole 
ecological  system  as  one  imit."  To  allow 
my  colleagues  an  opportunity  to  under- 
stand the  significance  of  the  Delaware 
program,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  copy  of  Governor  Petersons'  remarks 
be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks, as  well  as  a  copy  of  a  newspaper 
article  concerning  these  sessions. 

The  EPA  proposal  is  an  important  step 
forward.  I  applaud  the  President  for  the 
courage  and  wisdom  in  presenting  it  to 
the  Nation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Remarks  by  Gov.  Russell  W.  Petekson 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  for  us  Dela- 
wareans  to  appear  today  before  your  panel  to 
give  you  our  report  of  what  we're  trying 
to  do  in  this  very  Important  field,  hopefully 
to  stimulate  some  ideas  on  your  part  and 
we're  looking  forward  to  the  opportunity  to 
take  advantage  of  the  ideas  you  have  caught 
from  other  parts  of  the  seventeen  southern 
states  you  are  studying. 

I  want  to  welcome  you  here  In  Delaware. 
We  are  quite  proud  of  our  little  State.  We 
believe  we  have  many  treasures  here  to 
safeguard  and  our  history  tells  us  we've  had 
some  great  treasures  which  we  lost  as  a 
result  of  our  failure  to  take  care  of  our 
environment.  We  are  out  to  recruit  them  as 
you  have  heard  here  today. 

Some  people  refer  to  Delaware  as  the  "Dia- 
mond State."  We  think  It  Is  a  Jewel  among 
the  states  and  we  are  going  to  do  our  dam- 
dest  to  make  it  ever  better.  We  have  set  as 
a  goal  to  make  oiu-  State  a  model  for  the 
nation.  We  pride  ourself  In  our  heritage  that 
we  were  the  first  state  to  sign  our  Constitu- 
tion and,  therefore,  we  plan  that  we're  the 
state  that  started  the  nation  and  we  can  thus 
become  the  state  that  leads  the  nation.  One 
of  the  places  we're  out  to  lead  this  nation 
is  m  the  area  we're  discussing  today  of  the 
quality  of  our  environment  and  the  con- 
servation of  our  natural  resources. 

Now  you  no  doubt  have  concluded  by  now 
that  we  have  been  blowing  our  horn  here 
today;  I  hope  that  you  didn't  think  a  single 
horn.  We  deliberately  have  tried  to  blow  a 
whole  variety  of  horns  and  string  Instru- 
ments and  drums  because  we  want  to  Il- 
lustrate the  fact  that  If  we're  going  to  solve 
this  problem,  we  have  to  be  carrying  out  a 
whole  symphony;  a  symphony  which  gives 
some  harmonious  actions  about  the  whole 
community.  In  fact,  one  of  the  problems  In 
the  past  as  we've  approached  the  difficulties 
with  our  environment  In  a  piecemeal  way — 
one  Individual,  one  organization  to  cope  with 
a  little  part  of  it — not  recognizing  Its  effect 
on  other  parts. 

But  now  we  are  In  many  places  In  America, 
and  certainly  we  are  here  In  Delaware,  rec- 
ognizing that  we  have  to  manage  this  whole 
ecological  system  as  one  unit.  And  we  are 
doing  It,  but  as  we  go  about  doing  it  and 
a«  we  talk  here  today,  I  think  It's  important 
for  us  to  keep  remembering  It's  only  one 
part  of  the  environment  that  we  have  to  keep 
working  on.  I'm  sure  that  some  young  boy 
In  a  home  in  the  slimis  with  the  many  prob- 
lems in  that  environment  could  care  less 
about  whether  we  clean  up  the  beach  down 
In  Rehoboth  or  whether  we  have  pure  air 
and  pure  water  and  many  other  aspects  of 
that  Immediate  environment  much  more  per- 
tinent to  his  future.  And  so  it  goes  that  chil- 
dren raised  In  the  home  of  the  parents  who 
have  no  respect  or  love  for  the  kids,  they  are 
stunted  In  their  ability  to  learn  and  to  de- 
velop. So,  that  kind  of  environment  Is  ex- 
tremely Important  for  ue  to  pay  attention 
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to  and  when  somebody's  driving  down  the 
highway  and  gets  run  Into  by  a  drvmken 
driver  and  loeee  his  life  or  has  his  family 
crippled  by  the  accident,  he  Is  greatly  con- 
cerned about  that  aspect  of  our  environment, 
too. 

So,  there  are  many  many  things  you  should 
keep  m  mind  when  you  talk  about  the  qual- 
ity of  our  environment  besides  those  which 
we  are  talking  about  here  today.  But,  the 
natural  resources,  the  quality  of  our  air,  the 
quality  of  our  water  certainly  has  not  been 
given  adequate  attention  In  the  past  and  Is 
very  encouraging  and  heartening  to  all  of 
us,  I'm  sure,  to  realize  the  great  Interest  now 
throughout  America  and  especially  through 
our  younger  generation. 

As  you  have  been  told  here  before  today, 
we  this  year  reorganized  the  government  and 
the  first  unit  of  this  new  reorganization  was 
our  Department  of  Natural  Reeources  and 
Environmental      Control — the     Department 
where  we  pulled  together  all  those  responsl- 
bUltles  of  State  government  concerned  with 
our  natural  resources  and  with  the  control 
of  the  quality  of  our  air  and  of  our  water 
and  the  disposal  of  our  solid  wastee.  We've 
been  trying  to  learn  from  what's  going  on 
around  the  world  what  we  can  do  to  make 
our  environment  truly  outstanding  and  we 
may  come  up  with  some  ideas  of  our  own 
that  we  are  trying  to  prove.  We've  heard 
about  the  work  we've  been  doing  right  out 
in  front.  The  record  shows  we've  been  try- 
ing to  set  standards  for  the  quality  of  our 
air,  to  install  the  moet  modern  and  complete 
monitoring  system  In  the  country  for  air 
quality,  that  is,  and  now  right  out  there  on 
schedule  In  developing  our  tentative  plans, 
before  long  It  will  be  our  firm  plans,  for 
Implementing  our  air  quality  standards,  at 
least  for  two  of  the  contaminants  of  the  air. 
We  are  taking  leadership  In  providing  State 
resources  to  help  In  controlling  the  quality 
of  our  water.  Fortunately,  the  State  of  Dela- 
ware Is  supplying  more  funds  to  help  local 
communities    with    sewage    treatment    pro- 
grams than   the  Federal   Government   Is  to 
the  states.  We  believe  that  by  1977,  we  will 
have  our  streams  of  Delaware  cleaned  up  and 
one  of  the  key  bottlenecks  here  Is  to  get  the 
Delaware  River  cleaned  up  and  that  Is  de- 
pendent primarily  upon  the  City  of  Phila- 
delphia abiding  by  the  time  schedule  estab- 
lished by  the  Delaware  River  Basin.  We  are 
looking  for  the  day  when  that  Delaware  Bay 
will  again  be  thriving  with  all  kinds  of  recre- 
ational spots,  tourist  spots,  as  it  was  some 
decades  ago.  We  want  to  make  it  as  attractive 
along  the  area  to  human  beings  as  It  now  is 
to  the  Canada  goose  In  certain  parts  of  our 
area.   You    know   it's   a   disadvantage   being 
downstream  and  it's  certainly  true  when  peo- 
ple put  food  In  some  rivers.  We're  about  as 
far  downstream  In  the  Delaware  River  as  you 
can  get  and  so  our  waters  here  are  dependent 
upon   cooperation  of  our   neighbors   to   the 
north  and  we  believe  through  the  Delaware 
River  Basin  ConMnlsslon  that  we  are  getting 
that    cooperation,     at    least    we     have    the 
mechanisms  to  Insist  that  we  get  that  cooper- 
ation.  I  am  sure  that  you  from  the   more 
southern  states  are  concerned  about  being 
further  downstream   when   it  comes   to  the 
Canada  goose;  because  as  you  can  see.  we've 
now  made  Delaware  a  very  attractive  stopping 
place  for  the  Canada  goose  and  he  no  longer 
goes,  at  least  many  of  them  no  longer  go.  as 
far  as  North  Carolina  and  some  other  places. 
and  we  tend  to  make  Delaware  as  attractive 
as  possible  for  such  water  fowl. 

I  am  as  excited  as  we  saw  Bob  Berndt  was 
and  many  others  are  here  In  Delaware  about 
our  attempt  to  convert  our  solid  waste  into 
an  acid  as  a  raw  material  for  a  manufactiu'lng 
purpose  so  we  can  sell  products  from  it  and 
then  profit  thereby  and  at  the  same  time  get 
this  Utter  off  of  our  fields  and  our  highways 
and  p,ur  beaches. 


I  was  asked  when  I  came  here  today  by  the 
television  crew  whether  I  really  thought  It 
was  desirable  for  Delaware  to  get  Involved 
with  the  Seventeen  State  Group  on  the  study 
of  the  quality  of  our  environment,  and  I  said 
"yes"  I  thought  It  was  Important  to  join 
and  study  the  problems  and  consider  what 
we  might  do  together,  but  the  prime  thing 
we  should  do  Is  to  do  the  job  at  home.  There 
Is  no  better  way  to  get  the  job  done  than  to 
do  It  oneself,  In  his  own  home,  first.  In  his 
own  back  yard,  second,  his  neighborhood.  In 
his  economy.  In  his  State,  and  In  his  region, 
and  In  his  nation. 

We're  out  to  set  an  example  here  In  Dela- 
ware how  we're  going  to  clean  up  our  own 
back  yard.  Hopefully,  we  can  learn  from 
you  how  we  can  do  that  job  better  and  we 
would  like  to  think  that  maybe  we  can  sub- 
mit some  suggestions  to  you  to  help  you  do 
the  job  in  your  own  area.  But,  by  the  exam- 
ple of  our  actions,  we  do  the  best  job  of 
teaching.  We  are  going  to  make  our  little 
State  an  example  for  ourselves  first  of  all. 

Now,  we  recognize  when  It  comes  to  such 
things,  as  I  said  a  few  minutes  ago,  the  qual- 
ity of  air  and  the  quality  of  water,  that 
we  have  to  work  In  partnership  with  our 
neighbors  and  I've  already  mentioned  the 
Delaware  River  Basin  Commission  as  the  ex- 
tremely important  organization  in  the  qual- 
ity of  the  water  In  our  area.  Austin  Heller 
and  John  Bryson  mentioned  the  Air  Quality 
Control  Region,  centered  around  Philadel- 
phia, which  I've  stated,  as  a  part  obviously 
necessary  for  us  to  be  concerned  about  the 
air  in  the  region  Involving  our  neighboring 
States  and  certainly  we  talk  about  the  Dela- 
ware Bay  and  need  be  concerned  about  New 
Jersey  and  need  to  work  in  partnership  with 
New  Jersey  as  we  are  doing.  I  know  that 
there  are  important  things  that  the  seven- 
teen states  that  belong  to  the  Southern  Re- 
gional States  have  been  working  on  together 
just  as  there  are  things  that  all  fifty  states 
have  been  working  on  together.  So,  we  want 
to  listen  to  what  your  proposals  will  be  when 
you  get  through  with  the  study  to  see  to 
what  extent  to  participate  with  you  in  that 
program. 

One  of  the  things  which  Is  so  vital  to  all 
of  us  is  to  pick  out  the  goals  that  we  want 
to  reach.  We  managed  here  in  Delaware  in 
about  14  months,  from  start  to  finish,  to 
change  from  a  commission  form  of  govern- 
ment of  about  144  different  agencies  and 
commissions  to  essentially  ten  departments. 
We'll  finalize  that  when  we  hold  our  first 
cabinet  meeting  on  August  5.  Now  many 
people  told  us  we  couldn't  do  this;  it  was 
ridiculous  to  think  that  we  could  do  it;  and 
certainly  ridiculous  to  think  that  we  could 
do  it  in  that  short  a  length  of  time  But  we 
set  the  goals  and  decided  that  one  thing  that 
we  knew  for  sure,  we'd  never  reach  that 
goal  unless  we  set  it.  And,  as  the  months 
went  by,  p>eople  were  very,  very  critical  of 
this  and  said  "My  Gosh,  I  think  they're  go- 
ing to  make  It";  and  the  thing  got  con- 
tagious and  they  worked  harder  and  harder 
and  did  make  it. 

Now,  I  cite  that  as  Just  one  of  the  many 
examples  of  the  same  thing.  You  can  do  big 
things  If  you  set  big  goals.  If  we  set  little 
goals,  we  woxild  have  a  hard  time  meeting 
those  little  goals.  So  1  say  to  you  as  we  go 
about  studying  this  and  I  say  to  Delawareans. 
let's  set  big  goals  when  we  start  because 
we  can  meet  them  and  U  we  don'i  set  big 
goals,  we  never  will  meet  them. 

I  From  the  Wilmington   (Del.)    Evening 

Journal,  July  7,  1970] 

Environment  Grocp  Told  State's  Ecological 

Plan 

(By  Wally  Judd) 

A  comprehensive  plan   for  Delaware's  en- 

ylrcawnent  control  was  presented  to  repre- 


sentatives of  the  Southern  Regional  Environ- 
ment Ojnservatlon  Council  yesterday  by 
Gov.  RuseeU  Peterson  and  his  top  ecology 
aides. 

The  council  representatives,  seeking  to  find 
out  what  24  states  are  doing  to  better  the 
environment,  heard  Delaware's  storj-  in  a 
21/2 -hour  hearing  at  Buena  Vista. 

No  sp>eclal  new  projects  were  announced. 
The  state  summarized  what  it  is  doing  and 
what  It  has  on  the  drawing  board. 

The  council,  which  Is  connected  with  the 
Southern  Governors  Conference  is  collecting 
information  on  the  feasibility  of  "umbrella" 
agreements  between  the  states  and  the  fed- 
eral government  that  would  allow  separate 
states  to  enter  separate  agreements  on  inter- 
state environmental  problMns  without  fed- 
eral approval  of  each  case. 

Delaware  belongs  to  the  Southern  Gover- 
nors Conference  and  is  Interested  in  the 
oouncll's  affairs.  Seventeen  states  are  In  the 
association. 

"We're  Interested  In  what  other  states  are 
doing  and  we're  g^lng  to  listen  to  what  this 
group  comes  up  with.  But  I'm  not  terribly 
excited  about  the  program  because  we  have 
to  deal  more  with  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey 
and  New  York,"  Peterson  said. 

The  thrust  of  the  state's  message  was 
that  "It  Intends  to  clean  up  its  own  backyard 
in  becoming  a  model  for  the  nation." 

Points  covered  were : 

AIR    POLLCnON 

The  quality  of  Delaware's  air  is  watched 
by  a  computerized  monitoring  system  capable 
cf  making  more  than  500,(X)0  individual  de- 
terminations per  month  through  four  pri- 
mary and  10  secondary  stations. 

Delaware  is  In  an  air  quality  region  with 
certain  counties  of  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey.  Standards  governing  this  region  are 
set  by  the  state  and  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

Delaware's  own  air  quality  codes  Include 
regulations  concerning  sources  having  inter- 
state air  pollution  potential,  refuse  and  sal- 
vage operations,  smoke  emissions  from  the 
fuel-burning  equipment,  ambient  air,  par- 
ticulate emissions  from  fuel-burning  equip- 
ment, and  sulfur  dioxide. 

"These  facts  coupled  with  our  philosophy 
that  if  each  state  properly  abates  its  own 
pollution  problems,  the  need  for  super- 
agencies  operating  across  many  boundaries 
is  often  unnecessary."  said  John  Bryson.  act- 
ing director  of  the  Division  of  Environmental 
Control. 

WATER   POLLUTION 

Delaware  has  develop>ed  a  method  of  col- 
lecting water  samples  between  tides  with  a 
fast  boat  to  give  uniform  readings  when  the 
river  Is  at  a  state  of  equilibrium.  This  tech- 
nique enables  the  state  to  Identify  polluters 
after  a  lew  samples,  according  to  Bryson. 

Tides  cause  a  problem  because  they  bring 
pollution  back  after  it  has  flowed  away. 

Bryson  said  this  technique  enabled  the 
state  to  draw  conclusions  about  the  state's 
rivers  in  six  years  while  it  took  the  British 
50  years  to  draw  similar  conclusions  about 
the  Thames. 

The  state  has  also  developed  an  effective 
trap  for  collecting  oil  from  spills.  The  device 
uses  chicken  wire  and  a  lot  of  straw. 

To  meet  federal  standards,  the  state  has 
not  found  it  necessary  to  build  a  primary 
sewage  treatment  plant  since  1963  but  has 
built  28  industrial  and  32  municipal-com- 
merciaJ  systems  since  then  to  augment  the 
total  system. 

Peterson  said  the  state  spends  more  on 
local  water  treatment  plants  than  the 
amount  for  which  the  federal  government 
compensates  the  state. 

Plans  for  treatment  of  more  than  90  per 
cent  of  the  state's  sewage  are  en  the  drawing 
board,  according  to  Bryson. 
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WTLOLtrC      AND      FISB      RSSOUBCES 

As  a  result  of  a  plan  to  remove  physical 
obstacles  to  fish  passage,  shad  are  passing 
lower  mill  dams  en  the  Braudywlne  Creek, 
according  to  Norman  Q.  Wilder,  acting  direc- 
tor or  Division  of  Pish  and  Wildlife.  Eleven 
more  tlsh  pstssages  are  scheduled  to  be  built 
which  should  open  the  Braudywine  for  salt- 
water flsh  si>awnlng  in  fresh  water.  The  de- 
partment also  pn-otects  wetlands  from  such 
things  as  pesticides  and  regulates  flsh  har- 
vests. 

Through  the  use  of  protected  areas  and 
live  decoys,  the  Canada  goose  has  returned  as 
the  stale's  major  waterfowl. 

Wilder  says  he  has  seen  evidence  of  the 
bald  eagle  reproducing  since  ODT  baa  not 
been  getting  into  its  food  supply.  And,  plans 
are  under  way  to  reintroduce  the  rufled 
grouse  to  the  area  after  100  years  of  absence. 

PARKS    AND    RKCRBATIOK 

The  state  recently  pcused  legislation  to 
charge  $1  entrance  fee  per  car  on  state  parKs 
and  recreation  areas.  Seasonal  permits  will 
cost  $5. 

The  state  has  allocated  $12.1  million  for  a 
six-year  program  to  buy  parklands,  which 
will  double  the  state's  park  acreage  from 
6,000  to  12,000  acres. 

SOLID   WASTES 

Delaware  recently  authorized  tl  million  to 
be  spent  on  the  design  of  a  project  to  re- 
claim materials  from  solid  wastes  and  sell 
them  to  private  industry. 

Projections  are  that  the  plant  will  be  able 
to  handle  500  tons  of  solid  wastes  dally. 

This  plan  was  the  best  received  of  all  the 
programs  mentioned  by  the  State. 

"1  don't  know  of  any  state  that  has  gone 
this  far,"  said  Ralph  Plckard.  director  of  the 
Board  of  Environmental  Health  in  Kentucky 
and  a  member  of  the  task  force. 

MABINS    AND   COASTAL    AFFAIBS 

Dr.  James  Wakelln  Jr.  has  been  hired  as  a 
special  assistant  to  Gov.  Peteirson. 

He  said  the  group  be  heads  hopes  to  eval- 
uate the  state's  present  resources,  evaluate 
the  present  controls,  and  make  recommen- 
dations by  the  spring  of  next  year. 

After  the  formal  preeentatlons  which  were 
coordinated  by  Austin  Heller,  secrertary  of  the 
Department  of  Natural  Resourcee  and  En- 
vironmental Control,  Peterson  told  how  he 
believed  the  state's  programs  could  be  a 
"model  for  the  nation"  and  that  Delaware's 
role  In  the  national  pollution  problem  was  to 
clean  up  its  own  backyard  to  serve  as  an 
example  for  others.  He  cautioned  that  envi- 
ronmental control  means  more  than  pollu- 
tion. 

"We're  blowing  our  horns  today,"  said  Pet- 
erson. "But  to  solve  the  environmental  prob- 
lem, you've  got  to  play  the  string  Inotru- 
mente  and  the  drums — ^tbe  whole  symphony. 
On«  boy  In  the  gheitto  could  care  lees 
whether  we  clean  up  the  air." 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  July  12,  1D70] 
Plan  ros  thi  Envdionment 

President  Nixon's  proposed  reorganization 
of  environmental  agencies  is  a  statesmanlike 
move  which  could  prove  to  be  almost  as  his- 
toric in  Its  own  way  as  the  great  alphabetical 
upheavals  of  the  early  Roosevelt  Adminis- 
tration. 

Basically  the  President's  plan  rests  on  two 
concepts.  One,  long  nurttired  by  conserva- 
tionists of  all  shades.  Is  that  no  agency  en- 
trusted with  promoting  the  development  of 
an  area's  natural  resources — minerals,  sea- 
food, water  power — should  be  entrusted  at 
the  same  time  with  protecting  the  environ- 
ment against  the  consequences  of  that  devel- 
opment. The  two  objectives  often  conflict, 
and  it  Is  almost  invariably  the  organized 
exploiters  who  win,  the  tinorganlzed  public 
that  loses. 


The  second  concept  of  the  plan  Is  that 
problems  posing  current  environmental  dan- 
gers, calling  lor  quick  solution  or  mitiga- 
tion— air  pollution  from  automobiles,  the 
pumping  of  raw  waste  into  streams — are  the 
province  of  one  type  of  agency;  while  these 
long-range  problems,  calling  for  study  and 
research — the  impact  of  modern  society  on 
the  plankton  of  the  seas,  the  cumulative  ef- 
fect of  chemical  dlscharegs  on  the  earth's 
climpte — requixe  different  treatment. 

The  President's  approach  would  take  Into 
account  the  first  of  these  broad  principles  by 
a.sslgning  to  a  new  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  those  functions  that  old-Une  Cabi- 
net departments  and  independent  commis- 
sions have  largely  failed  to  perform  because 
of  their  concentration  on  stimulating  pro- 
duction or  aiding  particular  groups  in  the 
population. 

Agriculture  and  the  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration would  yield  to  the  new  agency 
their  often  reluctant  and  ineffective  control 
over  pesticides.  The  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, bent  on  producing  energy,  would  lose 
its  authority  to  set  radiation  standards.  As- 
pects of  water-pollution  control  would  be 
brought  together  from  Interior  and  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Welfare  and  Education, 
which  would  likewise  lose  its  function  in  the 
field  of  air  pollution. 

The  second  of  the  two  principles  would  be 
satisfied  by  creation  of  a  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration.  This 
agency,  with  an  eye  on  the  distant  future, 
would  draw  its  components  from  old-line 
agencies  wliere  they  now  exist,  for  the  most 
part  as  disconnected  bits  and  pieces  of  gov- 
ernment. But  it  will  be  Incorporated,  unfor- 
tunately, in  the  ualmaglnative  Department 
of  Commerce. 

Inevitably  the  plan  will  draw  criticism — 
subdued  and  unofficial  in  the  departments 
whose  empires  will  be  reduced;  loud  and  on 
the  record  in  Congress,  where  so  great  a  re- 
organization Is  bound  to  affect  those  com- 
mittee chairmen  whose  power  derives  from 
the  hold  they  have  on  particular  departments 
and  agencies.  Conservationists  In  good  stand- 
ing will  have  questions  of  their  own:  why 
should  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  retain 
any  say  in  the  matter  of  indu.strial  dis- 
charges into  navigable  waters,  for  example? 
And  why  should  aircraft  noise  levels  be  left 
to  the  Department  of  Transportation,  which 
is  sold  on  the  SST? 

Everyone  can  play  the  game — but  It  can 
hardly  be  helpful.  The  President's  plan  offers 
a  major  advance  in  drawing  together  a  great 
many  of  the  scattered  concerns  of  some  84 
Government  departments,  bureaus,  adminis- 
trations, councils  and  the  like.  If  nothing 
else.  It  would  break  up  the  bureaucratic  pat- 
tern of  all  too  many  entrenched,  encrusted 
agencies — some  clashing,  some  overlapping, 
some  moribund. 

Congress  has  sixty  days  In  which  to  veto 
the  reorganization  or  let  it  take  place.  Along 
with  millions  of  others,  we  will  watch 
hopefully  for  the  triumph  of  imagination 
over  the  politics  of  special  Interest. 


SENATOR  NELSON  CALLS  FOR  NEW 
PRIORITIES  IN  TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson) 
recently  appeared  before  the  Senate 
Public  Works  Subcommittee  on  Roads  at 
the  hearings  on  "all  aspects  of  the  na- 
tional highway  program  and  related  ac- 
tivities." His  statement  was  a  ringing 
call  for  new  and  more  rational  priorities 
In  American  transportation. 

He  pointed  to  the  incredibly  dispropor- 
tionate amounts  of  money  this  Nation 
has  spent,  from  Federal  taxpayer  funds, 


on  highways  as  compared  to  other  means 
of  transportation.  He  asked  us  to  im- 
agine how  different  the  country  might  be 
today — different  and  better — if  we  had 
spent  these  immense  sums  of  money  in 
a  more  balanced  and  rational  way. 

Since  we  cannot  now  undo  the  errors 
of  the  past,  it  is  at  least  incumbent  upon 
us  to  do  better  in  the  future,  Senator 
Nelson  said.  Specifically,  he  called  for 
an  early  end  to  the  highway  trust  fund 
or,  alternatively,  for  a  commitment  to 
use  moneys  from  the  highway  trust  fund 
for  "alternatives  to  the  highway  and  the 
automobile"  after  the  42,500-mile  Inter- 
state System  is  finished.  That  is  the  pro- 
posal of  his  bill,  S.  3996.  The  Senator  also 
endorsed  my  bill,  S.  3960,  which  would 
permit  States  to  use  portions  of  their 
Interstate  System  apportionments  from 
the  trust  fund  for  urban  mass  transit. 
If  they  so  elect  and  the  Department  of 
Transportation  approves  the  plans. 

The  irrationality  of  our  present  trans- 
portation priorities  is  pointed  up  by  two 
of  the  many  statistical  facts  that  Senator 
Nelson  Included  in  his  speech.  He  re- 
vealed that  approximately  84  percent  of 
the  1  Vz  trillion  passenger-miles  that  are 
traveled  every  year  in  this  country  In 
automobiles  are  miles  covered  on  short 
trips,  not  on  overnight  or  long-distance 
travel.  Essentially,  the  Senator  said,  this 
means  that  well  over  1  trillion  passenger- 
miles  of  automobile  travel  each  year  is 
travel  "around  town."  Yet  It  is  in  the 
cities  that  the  automobile  poses  its  great- 
est threat  to  the  environment  and  is  least 
satisfactory  as  transportation. 

Senator  Nelson  called  for  declaration 
of  a  positive  national  goal  of  shifting  up 
to  one-half  billion  passenger-miles  of 
travel  now  accomplished  in  automobiles 
Into  other  forms  of  conveyance.  Enact- 
ment of  both  his  bill  and  mine  would  be 
important  steps  toward  realization  of 
that  goal. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Senator  Nelson's 
July  13  statement  to  the  roads  subcom- 
mittee, omitting  the  appended  tables  and 
exhibits,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statzment  or  Senator  Gatloro  Nelson 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  and  your  committee 
are  facing  decisions  of  literally  awesome  im- 
portance. Before  the  year  is  out,  the  Con- 
gress, guided  by  this  subcommittee,  might 
well  take  actions  that  will  affect  not  only 
the  quality  of  transportation  but  the  quality 
of  life  in  this  country  for  the  rest  of  the 
century  and  beyond.  Certainly  the  country 
can  only  be  encouraged  by  your  first  deci- 
sion in  this  process:  your  decision  to  hold 
wide-ranging  hearings  be/ore  the  Introduc- 
tion of  a  new,  omnibus  highways  bill. 

While  it  is  a  privilege  to  have  been  invited 
to  participate  in  your  deliberations  on  high- 
way policy  as  related  to  total  transporta- 
tion needs  and  environmental  concerns,  it 
is  also  humbling  if  only  because  of  the  mas- 
sive dimensions  of  the  challenge.  The  vast 
experience  of  the  subcommittee's  members  is 
well  Icnown.  Purther,  in  preparation  for  this 
occasion,  I  have  read  quite  a  bit  of  the  testi- 
mony presented  at  the  first  round  of  these 
hearings,  and  in  the  hearings  before  your 
House  counterpart.  Some  of  those  state- 
ments are  "hard  acts  to  follow."  In  that 
category    could    be    placed,    among    others. 
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Chairman  Randolph's  June  3  statement  on 
the  Senate  Floor,  announcing  these  hearings; 
Senator  Proxmlre's  statement  of  June  9;  and 
the  June  10  testimony  of  Mr.  Slayton  of  the 
AIA  (American  Institute  of  Architects),  In 
which  the  American  Institute  of  Planners 
(AlP)  concurred. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  rather  lengthy  pre- 
pared   statement,    including    some    tabular 
material  that  Is  not  very  readable — aloud.  ^ 
With  your  permission,  I  shall  offer  it  In  its' 
entirety  for  the  record  and  then  reverse  the 
usual  order  of  things  by  stating  my  conclu- 
sions and  recommendations  at  the  outset. 
conclusion:  America's  tuanspobtation 
priorities  irsed  radical  chanox 

It  seems  quite  clear  to  me,  despite  the 
forcefully  expressed  contrary  impressions  of 
many  good  citizens  and  good  friends  in  the 
highway-related  Industries,  that  our  auto- 
mobile-highway transportation  system  has 
gotten  completely  out  of  hand. 

It  has  become  too  large,  too  costly,  too 
wasteful  and,  ironically,  falls  far  short  of 
meeting  our  transportation  needs. 

The  country  has  become  enmeshed  In  a 
vicious  cycle:  we  build  more  roads  becatise 
more  people  are  buying  cars;  then  more  cars 
are  built  and  sold  because  the  roads  are 
there  and  other  ways  of  getting  around  on 
the  ground  are  not  there. 

The  resultant  problems  of  moimting  ac- 
cidental deaths,  resource  consumption,  Junk 
disposal,  air  poUution,  noise,  traffic  Jams, 
human  dislocations  and  disruptions,  destruc- 
tion of  city  neighborhoods,  ugUficatlon  of 
both  the  urban  and  rural  scene,  and  the 
decline  and  fall  of  mass  transit  are  reaching 
— and  in  some  places  have  reached — disaster 
proportions. 

The  1970  Highway  Needs  Report,  like  Its 
predecessors,  defines  "need",  unfortunately, 
in  terms  of  the  amount  of  new  pavement  re- 
quired to  accommodate  projected  Increases  In 
the  population  of  motor  vehicles.  Those  pro- 
jected Increases  are  accepted  as  if  carved  in 
stone  and  beyond  human  intervention. 

Today  we  have  105  million  motor  vehicles 
In  the  United  States.  The  Department  of 
Transportation  tells  us  that  there  WILL 
be  134  million  motor  vehicles  by  1980  and 
158  million  by  1990,  and  establishes  the  re- 
quirements for  additional  highways  on  those 
numbers.  The  required  roads,  according  to 
the  American  Association  of  State  Highway 
Officials  (AASHO) ,  win  cost  $330  billion  over 
the  next  16  years.  We  have  no  estimate  on 
all  the  parking  lots  and  garages  and  other 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  land  that 
must  be  paved-over  and  surrendered  for- 
ever to  the  automobile  and  the  truck. 

There  is  no  reason  those  Increases  must  be 
accepted  as  inevitable. 

Instead  of  asking,  "How  can  we  accommo- 
date 'X'  millions  of  additional  cars  by  'Y' 
year?",  we  should  be  asking  ourselves  and  the 
experts,  "How  can  this  Nation  most  ration- 
ally, efficiently  and  economically,  by  a  set 
year,  be  accommodating  a  national  demand 
for  the  trillions  of  miles  of  travel.  In  cities 
and  between  cities,  by  persons  and  goods?" 

Our  focus  should  be,  constantly  and  with- 
out filnching,  on  the  social  need  for  the  best 
possible  transportation  for  the  maximum 
number  of  people.  We  should  be  distracted 
if  at  all  only  temporarily  and  always  sec- 
ondarily by  considerations  of  the  economic 
nooOn  at  partiraltr  vested-interest  indus- 
Mas. 

Anothar  ooxuflualon  wbich  it  Is  hoped  this 
■aboonimlttee  may  share  wltb  me  Is  this: 
llM  highway  mated  Industries  ore  in  my 
JudsxiMiit  mlsteken  In  their  Insistence  that 
the  American  motor  vehicle  owner  will  rise 
up  in  outrage  against  the  State  or  Federal 
legislator  who  dares  spend  gasoline  and 
other  vehicle  taxes  on  something  other  than 
roads.  There  are  persuasive  indications  that 
the  exact  reverse  is  true.  The  vast  majority 
of  vehicle  owners  will  enthusiastically  wel- 


come alternative  modes  of  transportation 
which  will  lessen  congestion  on  the  roads 
and  offer  alternatives  to  driving,  thereby 
presenting  the  option  of  reduced  physical 
strain,  frustration  and  vehicular  expense. 

In  fact,  unless  we  develop  some  alterna- 
tive, such  as  efficient  Inter  and  Intracity 
ground  transport.^tton  systems,  the  depend- 
ence on  the  automobile  will  continue  In  its 
explosive  growth  until  the  roads  will  be- 
come so  congested  that  the  automobile  will 
be  vlrtuaUy  useless. 

It  la  abundantly  clear  from  all  the  evi- 
dence that  an  urgent  social  need  now  ex- 
ists to  make  Immense  Improvements  and 
changes  In  the  American  transportation  sys- 
tem. To  make  these  Improvements  will  re- 
quire radical  changes  in  America's  transpor- 
tation priorities.  Any  change  In  priorities 
win  first  require  majorities  In  both  houses 
of  Congress  who  believe  that  people  are 
ready,  willing  and  anxious  to  have  the  im- 
provements and  changes  made.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  will  not  be  easy  to  convince  the 
Congress  that  people  will  accept  efficient 
methods  of  ground  transportation  over  the 
passenger  car,  even  though  there  is  substan- 
tial growing  evidence  that  they  will. 
recommendation:  the  highway  trust  rUND 

SHOULD  be  permitted  TO  EXPIRE 

If  the  foregoing  conclusions  about  needs 
and  capabilities  are  accurate.  It  seems  to  fol- 
low that  we  must,  as  soon  as  practicable 
without  breaking  legal  or  clear  moral  com- 
mitments, terminate  the  segregation  of  high 
way  tax  moneys  In  the  Federal  Treasury. 

The  highway  trust  fund  Is  a  fairly  recent 
fiscal  Invention.  In  all  the  years  before  1966, 
Congress  appropriated  moneys  for  Federal 
aid  to  the  States  for  highway  building  on  an 
annual  basis  from  the  general  fund.  Re- 
ceipts from  highway  taxes  went  Into  the 
general  fund. 

To  this  day,  great  social  needs.  Including 
most  of  those  involving  Federal  aid  to  the 
States,  are  stlU  financed  in  that  way.  Hotis- 
ing  does  not  have  a  trust  fund.  EducaUon 
does  not  have  a  trtist  fund.  Rivers  and  har- 
bors do  not  have  a  trust  fund.  Even  national 
defense  is  financed  without  a  trust  fund, 
with  the  Congress  thereby  retaining  com- 
plete control  of  the  vast  moneys  Involved. 

It  is  the  same  with  tax  receipts.  Cigarette 
taxes,  liquor  taxes,  oU  royalties,  and — biggest 
of  aU — Income  taxes  aU  go  Into  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury,  with  the  most  minor, 
partial  exceptions.  Only  In  the  case  of  high- 
way-user excise  taxes  does  segregation  occur. 

The  highway  trust  fund  Imposes  a  tax 
on  a  t*x.  In  those  years  when  Congress  does 
not  appropriate  or  the  Executive  does  not 
expend  all  the  segregated  moneys  In  the 
fund.  Interest  must  be  paid  to  the  fund 
from  the  general  Treastiry.  In  fiscal  year 
1969,  the  Interest  earned  by  the  highway 
trust  fund  was  $53  mUlion.  In  the  first  three 
quarters  of  fiscal  1970,  the  same  amoiint  of 
Interest  was  earned — $53  miUion.  I  have  not 
seen  the  year-end  figure,  but  the  Treasury 
estimated  it  would  reach  $102  mUUon  for 
the  fuU  1970  fiscal  year.  The  Treasury's  esti- 
mated net  interest  Income  of  the  trust  fund 
for  future  years  Is  $145  million  m  1871  and 
$100  million  m  1972. 

The  time  has  come  to  break  out  of  this 
system.  Sound  fiscal  policy  would  dictate 
that  Federal-old  highway  funds  be  appro- 
priated in  consideration  of  a  total  view  of 
national  priorities.  That  total  view  of  priori- 
ties will  change  from  time  to  time. 

My  recommendation  is  that  the  highway 
tmst  fund  be  jjermltted  to  expire  on  the  date 
presently  set  by  statute,  October  1,  1973,  or 
within  two  years  thereafter. 

It  Is  argued  that  all  user  tax  funds  are 
needed  because  the  actual,  growing  highway 
needs  are  always  much  greater  than  the 
amounts  produced  by  the  highway  user  ex- 
cises. That  was  probably  true  as  a  general 
proposition  during  the  35-year  period  of  the 


mld-1930's  to  the  late  1950'8,  when  expansion 
of  the  auto  and  truck  population  was  ex- 
plosive. 

But  we  went  too  far.  The  result  of  the  pres- 
sures then  was  overemphasis  on  highway 
transportation.  That,  in  turn: 

1)  destroyed  mass  transportation  or  In- 
hibited its  development: 

2)  degraded  the  quality  of  highway  trans- 
portation by  overcrowding  the  roads  as  fast 
as  they  were  built. 

It  is  now  time  to  restore  balance,  and  abo- 
lition of  the  trust-fund  concept  would  be  the 
best  way  to  do  it.  But  I  recognize  that  may 
be  temporarily  impossible,  in  terms  of  prac- 
tical politics,  vested  contractual  commit- 
ments,  or  the  sincere  contrtu^-  convictions 
of  this  committee  and  majorities  in  Congress. 

If  so,  we  should  take  the  next-best  step. 
We  should  earmark  some  moneys  in  the  high- 
way trust  fund  for  other  forms  of  transporta- 
tion. Including  both  highway  and  off -highway 
urban  mass  transit  systems.  That  is  the  pur- 
pose of  a  bUl  I  have  introduced  (S.  3996). 
That  bill  would  set  a  national  policy  of  com- 
pleting the  Interstate  Highway  System  as 
presently  authorized.  Then  the  moneys  from 
the  trust  fund  now  going  for  the  Interstates 
would  be  earmarked  for  financing  alterna- 
tives to  the  highway  and  the  automobile. 

I  have  offered  this  bill  for  your  considera- 
tion, and  asked  that  It  be  referred  here  be- 
fore Its  normal  referral  to  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. That  was  done,  not  because  I  think 
the  highway  trust  fund  should  be  continued, 
but  because  it  prolmbly  will  be,  whatever  my 
preference.  II  It  is,  then  the  approach  of  that 
bill  seems  to  me  to  be  preferable  to  the  crea- 
tion of  a  new,  general  transportation  trust 
fund  to  supersede  the  existing  highway  trust 
fund.  A  transportation  trust  fvmd  would  all 
too  soon  and  too  likely  become  as  difficult 
a  fixture  to  bend  to  changed  social  needs,  or 
improved  perceptions  of  old  social  needs,  as 
the  highway  trust  fund  has  become.  StlU.  a 
general  transportation  trtist  fund  is  clearly 
an  Improvement  over  a  highway  trust  fund. 

Whether  by  continuation  of  trust-fund  fi- 
nancing or  otherwise,  it  is  also  my  recom- 
mendation that  the  rural  portions  of  the 
presently  authorized,  42.500-mlle  Interstate 
System  be  pressed  to  the  speediest  possible 
completion.  As  for  the  urban  portions — 
especially  those  that  are  so  hotly  disputed 
In  11  cities — I  support  Chairman  Randolph's 
statement  when  he  announced  the  present 
hearings  that.  "I  have  requested  that  Secre- 
tory Volpe  contact  the  governors  and  mayors 
concerned  to  ascertain  their  views  as  to  the 
desirability  of  removing  these  high-cost, 
troublesome  routes  from  the  designated  In- 
terstate System." 

With  the  Chairman,  I  shall  be  awaiting  the 
Secretary's  report,  and  hoping  that  the  Con- 
gress. In  its  turn,  will  let  the  cities  concerned 
have  the  last  word  on  whether  the  costs  of 
the  cotttroversiol  highways  too  far  exceed  the 
benefits  to  be  acceptable. 

If  we  ore  going  to  let  the  cities  decide  that 
they  dont  wont  such-and-such  mileage  of 
urbon  Interstate  Highway,  then  It  seems  only 
reasonable  and  folr  to  let  them.  If  they  wish, 
have  the  same  Federal  money  that  would 
have  gone  Into  that  urban  mUeage  to  buUd 
other  transportation  more  to  their  needs  and 
liking.  That,  of  course,  is  the  policy  which 
would  become  law  if  SenatOT  "Tydlngs'  bill. 
S.  3960,  were  enacted.  This  seems  to  me  so 
sensible,  and  Indeed  urgently  necessary,  that 
I  have  asked  to  become  a  cosponsor  of  the 
proposal,  and  I  Join  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land in  bis  expressed  hope  that  this  com- 
mittee wlU  include  the  main  ideas  of  that 
blU  in  the  omnibus  legislation  it  wtU  soon 
draft  and  report. 

Even  wh«re  an  urb«ui  Interstate  segment  is 
desired  by  the  city  government  concerned,  it 
would  seem  appropriate  for  Congress  to  con- 
stantly review  and  re-revlew  all  unstarted 
portions  m  the  light  of  increasing  costs  and 
possible     alternative     transit     modes.     The 
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Chicago  crosstown  expressway,  now  estimated 
to  cost  $50  million  a  mile  for  20  miles,  Is  a 
graphic  example. 

The  remainder  of  this  statement  is  an 
elaboration  of  the  previous  conclusions  and 
reoommendations. 

THE    AtTTOMOBILE-HlOHWAT    TRANSPORTATION 
STSTEM    HAS    GROWN   TOO    LARGE 

One  trillion  miles  of  driving — "around 
town." 

Sometime  In  the  late  *50'8,  the  number  of 
passenger-miles  covered  by  Americans  in 
domestic  travel  croesed  the  mark  of  1  tril- 
lion in  a  year.  This  year,  Americans  In  transit 
(along  with  visitors  to  America)  will  accom- 
plish close  to  2  trillion  passeoiger-mllee  of 
domestic  travel. 

The  term  "i>assenger-mlle"  means  one  per- 
son riding  one  mile,  by  whatever  means  of 
conveyance.  It  should  not  be  confused  with 
"Vehicle-mile,"  another  measurement  of 
travel  that  is  often  used.  Obviously,  a  "ve- 
hlcle-mlle"  covered  by  one  bus,  train,  or 
commercial  airplane  Involves  many  more 
"passenger-miles"  than  a  "vehlcle-mlle"  cov- 
ered by  one  automobile,  or  one  motorcycle. 
In  this  statement,  the  reference  is  always  to 
"passenger-miles,"  the  least-common-de- 
nominator of  the  methods  of  transportation. 

Table  lA  shows  the  number  of  passenger- 
miles  traveled  in  the  four  main  transporta- 
tion modes  in  several  recent  years.  The  source 
of  the  information  Is  the  National  Safety 
Council's  annual  publication.  Accident  Pacts, 
for  the  years  shown. 

Table  IB  shows  the  number  of  passenger- 
miles  traveled  by  Americans  on  overnight 
trips  out  of  town,  or  of  200  miles  or  more  In 
a  day.  That  information  Is  from  a  1967  sur- 
vey by  the  Census  Bureau. 

Table  IC  shows  the  relationship  between 
the  1967  data  from  the  National  Safety 
Coimcll  and  the  1967  data  from  the  Census 
Bureau.  In  other  words,  it  gives  a  rough 
Idea  of  the  percentage  of  total  travel  by 
car,  bus,  train  and  airline  that  represents 
local  (or  "non-trip")  travel. 

(Note:  Tables  referred  to  not  Included 
in  the  Record.) 

What  we  see  is  this:  84  percent  of  all  the 
passenger-miles  traveled  in  1967  in  automo- 
biles was  essentially  short-haul,  local  travel, 
not  travel  on  trips  out-of-town  overnight  or 
for  long  distances.  In  other  words,  more  than 
a  trillion  passenger-miles  In  automobiles  in 
1967  were  traveled  by  persons  driving  back 
and  forth  to  work,  to  the  store,  from  farm 
to  town,  around  town  on  errands  or  visits. 
Our  own  senses  confirm  this  impression  as 
we  look  out  our  car  windows  at  the  now- 
typical  rush-hour  traffic  Jams  which  afflict 
even  our  smaller  cities — traffic  Jams  generally 
characterized  by  one  person  in  one  car. 

If  we  can  make  money  available  that  be- 
gins to  approach  the  generosity  of  Federal 
spending  to  encoureige  highway  building,  we 
can  create  alternative  modes  of  local,  short- 
haul  transportation  for  at  least  the  high  and 
medium-density  population  areas.  If  these 
alternatives  are  attractive  enough  to  shift 
even  half  of  the  trillion-plus  passenger-miles 
of  annual,  local  automobile  travel  into  other 
forms  of  conveyance,  the  "pill"  to  check  the 
automobile  population  explosion  that  Sec- 
retary Hlckel  recently  called  for  will  have 
been  found. 

THE  DESTRUCTIVE  POPULARrTY   OF  THE 
AtrrOMOBILE 

As  Tables  lA  and  IB  so  clearly  show,  the 
automobile  is  far  and  away  America's  favor- 
ite mode  of  travel.  The  highway  lobby  argues 
that,  since  we  elect  to  accomplish  well  over 
90  percent  of  our  total  passenger  travel  by 
auto,  t&xl  and  bus,  to  say  nothing  of  the  im- 
portance of  trucking,  there  is  nothing  un- 
reasonable about  spending  75  percent  of  Fed- 
eral transportation  outlays  for  roads  (Fed- 
eral spending  for  different  modes  of  transport 
for  the  period  1947-1970  is  shown  In  Table  2 
not  printed  In  Record.) 


That  argument  Is  no  longer  valid,  If  It 
ever  was.  Among  the  more  thoughtful  of  our 
citizens,  at  least,  mere  popularity  is  no 
longer  an  adequate  defense  for  the  Immense 
social  costs  of  the  automobile. 

Those  costs  to  the  Nation  and  to  the  cities 
in  particular  are  now  familiar  to  this  sub- 
committee. Most  of  the  costs  were  listed  at 
the  outset  of  this  statement  and  need  not 
be  repeated. 

The  question  that  now  seems  impwrtant 
is,  how  much  of  the  automobile's  popularity 
is  due  to  overspending  for  roads  and  inade- 
quate spending  for  alternatives  Instead  of — 
as  the  vehicle  and  road  builders  would  have 
us  believe — the  other  way  around? 

Suppose  that  our  response  to  the  obvious 
Inadequacy  of  the  Nation's  roads  for  the  Na- 
tion's mushrooming  vehicle  population  In 
the  mld-flfttes  had  been,  not  Just  to  bxilld 
more  roads,  but  to  spend  for  highways  half 
the  amount  of  money  we  then  decided  to 
spend,  and  a  like  amount  for  other  systems 
of  transportation.  How  would  our  country 
be  different  today? 

No  one  can  ever  know  now,  for  certain — 
but  the  Juxtaposition  of  a  few  interesting 
and  significant  numbers  supports  a  strong 
theory  that  what  "might  have  been"  would 
be  significantly  better  than  what  was,  and 
Is. 

The  first  two  numbers  to  compare  are  the 
amount  of  Federal  funds  we  have  spent  on 
the  Interstates  since  1956  and  the  amount 
we  have  sp>ent  in  support  of  both  urban  and 
inter-urban  rapid  rail  transportation  sys- 
tems, the  latter  not  beginning  until  1965 
in  anything  above  a  trickle;  the  Interstates: 
$32  billion.  Rail  transit:  well  under  *1  bil- 
lion. 

Here  Is  another  interesting  comparison. 
The  American  Transit  Association  says  the 
country  needs  to  spend  $28.2  billion  for  mass 
transit  in  the  next  10  years.  By  Inference, 
that  could  be  $42  3  billion  for  15  years.  The 
American  Association  of  State  Highway  Of- 
ficials sees  a  need  for  $320  billion  for  high- 
ways over  the  next  16  years.  The  highway 
lobby's  ambitions  are  over  seven  times  big- 
ger than  the  transit  lobby's. 

As  was  pointed  out  when  S.  3996  was  Intro- 
duced, the  Metroliner  has  demonstrated  that 
even  small  outlays  and  fairly  modest  im- 
provements in  service  can  attract  large  num- 
bers of  new  riders  to  Inter-urban  rail  trans- 
portation. Since  1965,  the  Congress  has  au- 
thorized a  niggardly  $127.4  mlUlon  for  the 
High  Speed  Ground  Transportation  Act  (md 
has  appropriated  an  even  more  niggardly 
$76  million.  Compare  that  five-year  total 
with  the  $4  billion  of  Federal  money  being 
spent  this  year  on  the  Interstates!  Out  of 
that  $76  million,  about  $2  million  of  Federal 
money  with  some  $60  million  of  Penn  Cen- 
tral corporate  money  has  given  the  North- 
east Corridor  traveler  the  Metroliner.  And  the 
Metroliner  in  its  first  year,  increased  the 
number  of  rail  travelers  between  Washington 
and  New  York  by  46  percent.  No  one  who  has 
experienced  the  New  Jersey  Turnpike,  or 
Washington  National  or  LaGuardia  Airports 
In  a  typical  late-afternoon  crush  can  doubt 
that  any  diversion  of  traffic  from  those  travel 
facilities  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  those 
trying  to  use  them.  And  yet  the  Metroliner 
is  only  a  small  Improvement  over  the  service 
previously  offered,  and  far.  far  from  what  is 
possible,  with  existing  technology  and  a  little 
money. 

While  we  are  on  that  $76  million  for  the 
High  Speed  Ground  Transportation  Act,  we 
could  also  note  that  appropriations  under 
the  urban  Mass  TrEuisportation  Act  of  1964 
have  totaled  $799  million.  We  could  compare 
both  of  those  numbers  with  the  $1.3  billion 
past  and  projected  appropriations  of  Federal 
money  to  get  two  prototype  supersonic  trans- 
port aircraft  into  the  air,  maybe,  someday. 
That  last,  of  course,  may  not  be  directly  rele- 
vant to  this  subcommltee's  present  delibera- 
tions;  but  it  Is  interestiag  as  further  evi- 


dence of  the  country's  truly  astonishing 
transportation  priorities  and  values. 

In  Tables  2  through  13,  appended  to  this 
statement,'  there  are  some  further  statistical 
data  by  which  governmental  aid  to  the  vari- 
ous modes  of  transportation  can  be  compared 
In  more  detail.  The  tables  also  Include  data 
on  highway  tax  receipts. 

The  conclusion  seems  to  be  Inescapable: 
our  spending  for  highway  transportation  has 
so  far  outweighed  our  spending  for  other 
forms  of  urban  and  Inter-urban  ground 
transportation  that  we  have  not  given  the 
other  modes  a  fair  chance  to  prove  what 
drawing  power  they  might  have.  If  developed 
with  even  half  the  monetary  generosity  that 
has  characterized  our  development  of  roads. 
Since  we  have  not  done  and  cannot  do  It 
sooner,  we  must  do  It  now. 

THE    POLICY    FOCUS :     HIGHWAYS    VERSUS 
TRANSPORTATION   VERSUS   LAND    USE 

The  argument  of  the  highway  lobby  Is  that 
there  will  be  a  projected  growth  in  the  ve- 
hicle population  by  a  set  year;  therefore  there 
must  be  a  corresponding  Increase  in  the  high- 
way mileage  constructed.  This  Is  usually  fol- 
lowed by  some  mention  of  the  economic  im- 
portance and  the  political  clout  of  the 
various  Industries  associated  with  highway 
transpHDrtation — indisputable  both.  There  is, 
finally,  the  assertion  that,  highway-user 
taxes  having  been  Increased  expressly  to  pay 
for  highways,  it  would  be  ethically  wrong 
and  politically  foolish  to  spend  highway 
taxes  for  anything  but  roads. 

Congress  has  accepted  this  argument  too 
long.  The  country  is  now  mature  enough 
politically,  and  in  bad  enough  shape  socially 
and  ecologically,  to  permit  and  require  that 
highway  planning  now  give  way  to  total 
transportation  planning,  as  Chairman  Ran- 
dolph eloquently  stated  in  his  announce- 
ment of  these  hearings.  The  time  has  come 
for  transportation  planning  to  be  viewed  as 
an  Integral  part  of  over-all  land-use  plan- 
ning— as  the  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects suggested  in  its  statement.  The  modes 
and  the  placement  of  transportation  facllitleB 
shape  and  place  limitations  on  the  use  of 
the  land.  There  must  be  concerted  planning 
and  Integration  of  the  whole  into  harmon- 
ious, rational  balance  for  environmental  pro- 
tection and  for  the  quality  of  living. 

There  is  a  need  to  shift  at  least  500  billion 
passenger-miles  of  urban  travel  a  year  away 
from  privately-owned,  passenger-operated 
cars.  These  one-passenger,  flve-empty-seats, 
one-and-a-half-ton  vehicles  must  give  way 
to  more  modern  and  less  wasteful  and  de- 
structive conveyances.  That  is  a  develop- 
ment which  the  automobile  and  highway- 
building  Industries  can  and  should  cooper- 
ate in  achieving.  These  are  developments  the 
public  and,  increasingly,  the  State  governors 
wlU  support. 

Item.  Strong  editorials  and  articles  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  the  New  York  Times,  the 
Washington  Post,  the  Minneapolis  Tribune, 
and  the  Des  Moines  Register,  among  others, 
have  attacked  the  highway  trust  fund  in 
recent  weeks  and  have  called  for  shifted 
transportation  priorities.  I  put  the  Minne- 
apolis Tribune  articles  in  the  Congressional 
Record  on  June  3,  1970,  page  18062.  The 
others  mentioned  are  appended  to  this  state- 
ment.* • 

Item.  On  January  11,  1970,  National  Edu- 
cational Television's  popular  Sunday  night 
program,  Thv  Advocates,  debated  tb«  ques- 
tion, "Should  half  of  the  Hl£b^v»y  Trust 
Fund  be  devoted  to  mass  transit?"  Chairxt^n 
Randolph  was  a  guest  on  that  program.  \As 
usual,  viewers  were  Invited  to  mail  In  their 
"votes"  after  listen  ng  to  the  arguments 
pro  and  con.  The  response,  as  of  February  3: 
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out  of  1,809  signed  "votes"  received,  from 
45  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  92.7 
percent  favored  the  proposal,  5  percent  were 
opposed,  and  2J3  percent  expressed  other 
views. 

Item.  Two  eloquent,  angry  books  have  been 
published  recently  attacking  the  dispropor- 
tionate highway  spending  of  this  country, 
and  the  high  social  costs  of  the  automobile- 
highway  transportation  system:  Road  to 
Hum  by  A.  Q.  Mowbray,  and  Superhighway— 
Superhoax  by  Helen  Leavltt.  I  am  aware  of 
no  comparable  books  refiectlng  an  opposite 
view. 

Item.  A  recent  survey  by  the  Federal-State 
Relations  Office  of  the  National  Governors' 
Conference  revealed  greater  willingness  by 
the  States  to  spend  highway  revenues  on 
nonhighway  demands,  including  mass  tran- 
sit, pollution  control,  airports,  and  marine 
activities. 

Item.  Secretary  Volpe  has  repeatedly  stated 
his  belief  that  the  highway  trust  fund  should 
give  way  to  a  transportation  trust  fund. 

This  country  has  shown  remarkable  ability 
to  do  what  it  wants  to  do.  In  1941,  America's 
last  full  pre-war  year  before  World  War  II, 
our  automobile  Industry  produced  close  to 
3.8  million  passenger  cars,  over  1  million 
trucks  and  buses,  for  a  total  of  4.8  million 
motor  vehicles.  During  the  war  years,  1942- 
45  inclusive,  passenger-car  production  totaled 
only  293,143  units,  dropping  to  an  annual 
low  of  139  units  in  1943.  Truck  production 
m  the  same  grim  four-year  period  was  2,911,- 
558  units,  total.  In  1946,  the  war  over,  pas- 
senger-car production  soared  to  2,148.699 
units,  to  over  3.5  million  in  1947,  and  has 
been  climbing  every  year,  with  rare  excep- 
tions, since. 

It  is  my  belief  that  an  Industry  which  can 
shift  so  thoroughly  and  quickly  from  peace- 
time to  wartime  needs,  and  back  to  peace- 
time again,  is  equally  capable  of  responding 
to  changed  national  priorities  and  demands 
in  the  numbers  and  types  of  vehicles  in 
which  we  ride,  without  prolonged  or  sub- 
stantial disruptions  of  either  Jobs  or  profits. 
The  magnificently  versatile,  giant  com- 
panies that  comprise  the  automobile  and 
truck  manufacturing  Industry  can,  in  short, 
do  what  the  Nation  requires  of  them.  It  is  my 
hope  that,  before  too  long,  our  requirements 
of  them  will  be  for  a  far  more  rational  and 
less  wasteful  quality  and  quantity  of  ve- 
hicular production  than  at  present. 

It  is  also  my  belief  that  many  companies 
not  now  producing  ground  transportation 
vehicles  and  systems  have  the  capability  to 
enter  that  market.  They  could  introduce  not 
only  improvements  on  the  old  familiar  forms 
of  conveyance — the  bus.  Jitney  bus,  train, 
trolley  car,  subway-elevated  cars,  highway- 
median  rail  cars,  and  monorails — but  many 
dazzling  new  forms:  single-  and  dual-mode 
automated  guideway  systems,  air  systems, 
and  assorted  other  mind-boggling  AtTTS  (ad- 
vanced urban  transportation  systems)  calcu- 
lated to  make  life  tomorrow  better  than  to- 
day. Some  of  these  are  as  yet  undreamed  of, 
others  Just  dreams  but  ready  to  come  to 
reality.  May  I  interject  here:  how  much 
more  useful  and  sensible  It  would  be  for  the 
country  and  Its  stockholders  if  the  Boeing 
Company  would  only  pin  its  future  to  some 
such  transportation  activities  as  these,  in- 
stead of  the  SST. 

TRANSPORTATION    FINANCING 

The  bill  I  have  Introduced,  S.  3996.  assumes 
that  the  highway  trust  fund  will  continue  for 
some  time  to  come,  but  with  dramatically 
shifted  expenditures  following  completion 
of  the  Interstate  System.  That  bill,  let  me 
now  explain,  was  Introduced  for  discussion 
purposes  and  referred  to  this  committee  at 
my  request  because  I  wanted  it  to  be  here  for 
your  consideration  as  a  possible  compromise 
solution  to  the  conflicting  courses  being 
forcefully  urged  upon  you  at  these  hearings. 


At  one  extreme  the  American  Association 
of  State  Highway  Officials  and  the  other 
members  of  the  highway  lobby  are  urging  a 
permanent  highway  trust  fund,  untouchable 
fear  anything  but  highways  and  projects  hav- 
ing a  direct  relationship  to  highways.  At  the 
other  are  those  who  believe  it  is  time  to 
terminate  the  trust  fund. 

One  popular  proposed  way  to  compromise 
these  opposite  positions  would  be  to  change 
the  highway  trust  fund  Into  a  transportation 
trust  fund.  As  it  Is  usually  described,  the 
new  transportation  trust  fund  would  have 
provisions  for  earmarked  outlays  for  each  of 
the  modes  of  transportation,  and  some 
further  provision  for  shifts  of  funds  from 
one  mode  to  another.  While  I  would  con- 
sider this  proposal  some  considerable  Im- 
provement over  the  highway  trust  fund  as 
it  presently  stands,  I  do  not  advocate  it.  My 
position  is  that  we  would  do  better  to  keep 
the  highway  trust  fund,  with  provisions  for 
broader  usages  of  the  money  therein,  as 
proposed  by  S.  3996.  The  reason  Is  that  this 
latter  approach  to  needed  reform,  in  my 
Judgment,  would  not  be  as  likely  to  take 
root  and  become  permanent  as  would  a  trans- 
portation trust  fund.  The  approach  of  my 
bill  would  contain  more  hope  of  getting  the 
country  back  to  general-fund,  annual-ap- 
propriation financing  at  an  earlier  date. 

I  end  where  I  began:  if  annual  appropri- 
ations from  the  general  fund  and  full,  flexi- 
ble control  by  the  Congress  are  good  enough 
for  national  defense,  for  housing,  for  educa- 
tion, for  rivers  and  harbors,  why  are  they  not 
good  enough  for  highways  and  for  transporta- 
tion generally?  I  say  they  are — but,  if  this 
committee  disagrees,  then  in  my  Judgment, 
S.  3996  offers  a  better  approach  than  a  new, 
broadened  fund. 

CONCLUSION 

The  national  policy  for  highways  should 
be  fully  Integrated  with  national  policy  for 
transportation  generally,  which.  In  turn, 
should  be  viewed  as  a  part  of  total  land-use 
policy. 

There  should  be  promulgated  and  pursued 
a  positive  national  goal  of  developing  modes 
of  urban  transit  w,hlch  will  induce  a  shift  of 
at  least  500  billion  passenger-miles  annually 
of  local,  short-haul  travel  out  of  private, 
passenger-operated  automobiles  and  into 
more  efficient,  non-  or  less-polluting,  public 
vehicles,  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

Transporatlon  systems  should  be  shaped 
to  the  travel  needs  of  society,  not  to,  and  by, 
the  economic  needs  of  established  corporate 
and  bureaucratic  Interests.  Where  economic 
dislocations  are  involved  In  the  processes  of 
necessary  change  and  Improvement,  the  role 
of  Government  should  be  to  help  affected  In- 
dustries and  companies  convert  to  more 
socially  useful  and  needed  endeavors.  Gov- 
ernment should  not  Join  the  industries  and 
businesses  in  obstructing  the  socially  needed 
changes  and  improvements  simply  because 
they  are  economically  inconvenient. 


MEN  PHYSICALLY  UNFIT  FOR 
MILITARY  DUTY 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  in 
1968  a  Comptroller  General  investiga- 
tion made  at  my  request  found  that  for 
fiscal  years  1966  and  1967  the  Pentagon 
enlisted  or  drafted  some  40,000  men 
physically  unfit  for  military  duty  at  a 
cost  of  over  $19.6  million  for  1967  alone. 

I  was  appalled  by  this  reix>rt,  and  be- 
cause I  am  continually  receiving  letters 
from  servicemen  regarding  physical  de- 
fects prior  to  entering  the  service  I  asked 
for  another  study  on  April  10.  1970,  to 
"update"  the  1968  report. 

I  have  received  the  new  report  and 


am  coilceme  dby  the  statistics.  A  total  of 
39,400  men  during  fiscal  years  1968  and 
1969  have  been  discharged  because  of 
physical  defects  which  existed  prior  to 
entering  the  service.  It  cost  the  Pentagon 
an  alarming  $17.6  million  in  fiscal  year 
1969,  a  cost,  by  the  way,  which  does  not 
include  training,  so  the  over-all  cost  to 
the  taxpayer  is  much  higher.  I  should 
also  point  out  that  for  both  report  pe- 
riods the  ratio  of  such  discharges  to  total 
accessions  was  the  same — 2.3  p)ercent. 

This  report  shows  that  we  drastically 
need  increased  Defense  Department  at- 
tention paid  to  the  quality  of  inductee 
physical  examinations.  The  psychological 
and  personal  hardships  to  the  men  and 
their  families  caused  by  inadequate  ex- 
aminations cannot  be  tolerated. 

The  GAO  report  noted  a  number  of 
improvements  pertaining  to  examining 
stations,  including  specialized  training 
for  military  medical  officers  assigned  to 
examining  stations,  and  general  upgrad- 
ing of  examining  stations  facilities. 

Development  is  already  imderway  of 
"a  prototype  of  an  automated  medical 
examination  system  for  use  at  the  sta- 
tion in  Philadelphia,  Pa."  On  the  other 
hand,  the  examining  station  in  Pitts- 
burgh with  a  capacity  of  200  men  daily, 
had  a  workload  in  April  1970,  ranging 
from  65  to  350  daily,  which  alone  lends 
itself  to  serious  concern. 

Although  I  am  pleased  that  improve- 
ments in  the  examining  process  have 
been  made  since  I  received  the  1968  re- 
port, the  fact  that  the  over-all  rate  of 
such  discharges  has  not  changed  indi- 
cates to  me  that  these  examinations 
must  be  drastically  improved. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  and  a 
longtime  advocate  of  the  all-volunteer 
army,  I  know  that  if  we  are  to  maintain 
our  high  military  standards,  with  the 
hopje  of  eventually  creating  an  all-volun- 
teer force,  we  must  start  at  the  founda- 
tion— the  physical  examinations.  For 
instance,  after  complaints  of  back  pains, 
a  man  was  discharged  from  the  Air 
Force  when  an  examination  revealed  the 
absence  of  muscles  on  the  left  side  of 
his  body.  Including  his  shoulder,  hand, 
forearm,  upper  arm.  back  of  left  side, 
and  buttock  area.  The  fact  that  this 
condition  existed  at  the  time  of  his  en- 
listment is  not  only  shocking,  it  is  in- 
excusable, and  must  be  corrected  imme- 
diateb'. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  sum- 
mary of  the  upjdated  report  prepared  by 
the  GAO  for  fiscal  years  1968  and  1969 
and  my  own  letter  requesting  the  report 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Comptroller  General's  Report  to  Hon. 

Richard  S.  Schweiker,  U.S.  Senate 

WHY  the  review  was  made 

By  letter  of  April  10.  1970,  Senator  Richard 
S.  Schwelker  requested  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  (GAO)  to  update  its  repxjrt  of 
March  21,  1968,  on  discharge  of  enlisted  per- 
sonnel because  oT  physical  defects  that  ex- 
isted prior  to  entrance  into  military  service. 
(S«e  ap>p.  I.) 

GAO  was  requested  to  examine  Into  the 
same  areas  as  those  covered  in  the  1968  re- 
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port  and  to  report  on  the  present  otatUB  of 
tl»e  activities  of  the  Armed  Forces  Examining 
and  EDtruice  Stations  and  of  the  Office  of 
the  Surgeon,  U.S.  Army  Recruiting  Com- 
mand, which  Is  responsible  for  the  physical 
examinations  given  at  the  examining  sta- 
tions, and  to  present  a  current  picture  of  the 
experience  tmd  Improvements  since  the  1968 
report  period. 

Because  of  limited  time  (the  report  was 
requested  In  about  60  days),  OAO  concen- 
trated on  obtaining  data  from  responsible 
ofllclals  and  from  available  reports  and  did 
not  visit  the  examining  stations.  GAO  has 
not  obtained  written  comments  from  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  on  the  matters  dis- 
cussed In  this  report;  however,  GAO  has 
notified  the  Department  of  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  the  report  and  the  date  of  Its  release. 

rtNDINGS    AND    CONCLUSIONS 

For  fiscal  years  1968  and  1969.  the  number 
of  enlisted  personnel  discharged  because  of 
physical  defects  that  existed  prior  to  serv- 
ice exceeded  39,400  coonpxu-ed  with  about  40,- 
300  for  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967,  the  period 
covered  by  OAO's  1968  report.  For  both  report 
periods,  the  ratio  of  such  discharges  to  total 
accessions  was  the  same — 2.3  percent.  Sta- 
tistics for  the  Army  and  Air  Force  for  the 
first  part  of  fiscal  year  1970  Indicate  possible 
Increases  In  their  discharge  rates.  (See  pp.  8 
to  10  and  exhibit  A.) 

OAO  estimates  that  about  >17.9  million  was 
expended  during  fiscal  year  1969  by  the  mili- 
tary services  for  pay  and  allowances,  uni- 
forms, and  travel  of  personnel  discharged  be- 
cause of  preservlce  physical  defects  after 
serving  in  the  military  for  a  year  or  less. 
Reviews  made  by  the  Surgeon,  IT.S.  Army 
Recruiting  Command,  of  about  5,000  dis- 
charges Involving  preservlce  physical  defects 
show  that  only  13.2  percent  should  have  been 
detected  at  the  examining  stations  before 


entry  Into  service.  Information  on  the  length 
of  service  of  such  personnel  was  not  readily 
available  for  fiscal  year  1969  from  which  to 
compute  the  cost  to  the  Government.  Most 
of  those  cases  would  have  been  discovered 
shortly  after  entry  into  the  service;  there- 
fore the  costs  would  be  relatively  low.  (See 
pp.  14  to  16.) 

Files  of  the  military  services  Include  cases 
where  physical  defect*  should  have  been  de- 
tected during  the  physical  examination  at 
the  examining  station.  GAO  noted  cases  in- 
volving members  who  had  only  one  kidney, 
congenital  underdevelopment,  poor  vision,  or 
one  leg  shorter  than  the  other.  (See  pp.  30 
to  33.) 

Inquiries  made  of  personnel  at  the  Office 
of  the  Surgeon,  U.S.  Army  Recruiting  Com- 
mand, and  the  Office  of  the  Surgeon  General, 
U.S.  Army,  Indlc.ite  that — 

Although  some  Improvements  have  been 
made,  not  all  files  for  persons  discharged  for 
physical  defects  existing  prior  to  service  are 
being  received  by  the  Surgeon,  U.S.  Army 
Recruiting  Command,  for  review. 

About  35  percent  of  the  files  received — 
the  same  percentage  as  in  the  1968  report — 
cannot  be  graded  because  they  lack  the  data 
essential  for  determining  whether  or  not  the 
physical  defect  should  have  been  detected 
during  the  physical  examination  at  the  ex- 
amining station. 

The  Trl-Service  Regulation,  proposed  !n 
1967  to  correct  irregularities  In  forwarding 
discharge  files  to  the  Surgeon.  U.S.  Army  Re- 
cruiting Command,  has  not  been  issued  be- 
cause the  regulations  of  the  individual  serv- 
ices were  deemed  by  the  military  depart- 
ments to  be  adequate. 

In  GAO's  opinion,  controls  should  be  es- 
tablished and  implemented  to  ensure  that 
the  Surgeon  receives  all  the  records  he  re- 
quires to  discharge  his  responsibilities  for 
reviewing    files    of    persons    discharged    for 


physical  defects  that  exlstwl  prior  to  service 
(See  pp.  17  to  20.) 

For  many  years,  scheduling  an  even  dally 
workload  through  the  examining  stations  has 
been  a  problem.  GAO  has  found  indications 
tbat  the  problem  (till  exists.  For  example, 
the  station  at  Houston,  Texas,  has  the  ca- 
pacity to  examine  150  persons  a  day.  The 
planned  workload  for  May  1970  showed  that 
the  capacity  would  be  exceeded  on  17  of  the 
21  examination  days  and  that  the  dally 
workload  ranged  between  63  and  278.  Exam- 
ining station  staffs  are  augmented  with  ci- 
vilian physicians  when  the  workloads  ex- 
ceed station  capacities;  thus.  In  the  opinion 
of  Department  of  Defense  officials,  the  over- 
loads should  not  affect  the  standard  of  per- 
forming physical  examinations.  (See  pp.  20 
to  22.) 

GAO  has  noted  the  following  Improve- 
ments pertaining  to  examining  stations: 

Specialized  training  for  military  medical 
officers  (assigned  to  examining  stations  has 
been  Instituted  in  an  effort  to  reduce  dis- 
charge rates.  (See  p.  18.) 

A  project  Is  under  way  to  develop  a  proto- 
type of  an  automated  medical  eximinatlcn 
system  for  use  at  the  station  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania.   (See  pp.  23  and  24.) 

Progress  has  been  made  in  upgrading  the 
facilities  of  some  stations,  but  lack  of  suf- 
ficient funds  has  held  this  progress  to  a 
slow  pace.  (See  pp.  24  and  25.) 

The  Surgeon,  U.S.  Army  Recruiting  Com- 
mand, believes  that  local  Selective  Service 
Boards  are  providing  the  examining  stations 
with  all  available  medical  data.  GAO's  in- 
quiries Indicate  that  only  a  few  members 
have  been  discharged  because  of  physical  de- 
fects existing  prior  to  service  which  entitle 
them  to  disability  retired  or  disability  sev- 
erance pay.  or  to  benefits  administered 
by  the  Veterans  Administration.  (See  pp. 
26  to  29.) 
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WHIBIT  A 
EPTS  CASES  AND  RATES  FOR  FISCAL  YEARS  1968  AND  1969  BY  MILITARY  SERVICE 


Fiscal  year  1968 


Fiscal  year  1969 


Total  for  fiscal  years  1968  and  1969 


EPTS  EPTS  EPTS 

Accessions        discharges      EPTS  rate        Accessions        discharges      EPTS  rale        Accessions        discharges        EPTS  rate 


Anny 533,082  10,403  2.0  455,202  6,463  1.4            988,284 

N»V)r 143,485  3,434  2.4  165.587  4.542  2.7             309,072 

MarioiGorps 97  787  3.530  3.6  94  324  4,889  5.2             192,111 

Alf  Force 90.248  2.637  2.9  117,325  3,464  3.0            207,573 

Total \ 864,602  20,054  2.3  852,438  19,358  2.3  1,697,040             39,412 


16,866 
8,026 
8,419 
6,101 


1.7 
2.6 
4.4 
2.9 


3.2 


Mote.— We  obtained  the  above  data  from  reports  of  military  services  In  generally  the  same  personnel  taken  info  the  armed  services  who  did  not  have  prior  active  service.  Although  the 

manner  as  we  did  for  our  1%8  report  To  develoo  the  estimated  EPTS  discharge  rates,  we  divided  individual  services  use  differing  reporting  formats,  we  believe  that  we  have  included  the  built  of 

the  number  of  personnel  discharged  because  of  EPTS  physical  defects  by  the  number  of  acces-  enlisted  personnel  who  received  EPTS  discharges  and  also  those  who  entered  military  service 

sions.  In  general,  we  included  is  accessions  all  first  enlittinents,  inductees,  and  other  enlisted  for  the  first  time 


U.S.  SXNATB. 

CoMMrmrE  on  AsM£d  Serviczs, 
Washington,  D.C..  April  10, 1970. 
Hoh.  Elmer  B.  Staats. 

\ptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
xeral  Accounting  Offlce,  Washington, 
).C. 

De^  Ma.  Staatb:  During  March,  1968,  you 
Issuedsreport  number  B-146986,  relating  to 
Enllstaa~T>ersonnel  Discharged  because  of 
Physical  Defects  that  Enlisted  Prior  to  En- 
trance Into  Military  Service.  Hits  report  was 
the  result  of  my  request  to  you  baaed  on 
complaints  from  a  significant  number  of  my 
constituents  who  had  experienced  problems 
In  this  area.  An  earlier  report  on  the  same 
subject,  had  been  Issued  on  April  2.  1066. 

At  this  time,  I  believe  It  would  be  mo«t  use- 
ful to  determine  the  present  status  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  AFEEs  and  the  offlce  of  the 
Surgeon,  USAREO,  and  a  current  picture  of 
the  experience  and  Improvements  in  this  area 
during  the  time  subsequent  to  the  period 
covered  by  the  statistics  In  that  1968  report. 

Because  of  the  groundwork  laid  by  that  re- 
port. I  wotild  hope  that  an  trpdated  version. 
Including  an  Investigation  Into  the  same  area, 
and  with  particular  attention  to  the  current 


status  of  the  Individual  services'  emd  the 
AFEESs'  own  efforts  to  make  Improvements 
In  their  procedures  (as  highlighted  In  the 
previous  report) ,  could  be  provided  within  a 
period  of  perhaps  60  days. 

My  legislative  assistant,  Mr.  Blakeslee,  will 
be  available  to  discuss  this  matter  further 
with  the  appropriate  Individuals  In  your  of- 
fice. I  will  greatly  appreciate  your  assistance 
In  Initiating  action  on  this  matter  as  soon 
as  possible. 

With  best  regCLrds. 
Sincerely, 

RiCHABD  S.  SCHWEIKja, 

U.S.  Senate. 


PLIGHT  OF  THE  COTTON  FARMERS 
OP  GEORGIA 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  prob- 
ably no  other  Government  endeavor  is 
so  widely  misunderstood  or  the  subject 
of  blatant  distortion  as  the  farm  pro- 
grsun.  Surely  no  segment  of  our  society 
is  more  maligned  than  the  farmers  who 
receive  Government  subsidies.  The  typi- 


cal newspaper  cartoon  pictures  fat,  over- 
stuffed farmers  lounging  on  mountains 
of  taxpayers'  money  while  the  needy  peo- 
ple of  the  Nation  go  hungry.  The  edito- 
rialist usually  characterizes  farm  subsi- 
dies as  fat  profits  for  rich  farmers. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  Large  farmers,  as  well  as  small 
farmers,  are  caught  in  an  inexorable 
cost-price  squeeze.  At  present  price  lev- 
els, the  cotton  farmers  of  the  Nation 
have  an  extremely  diflQcult  time  tn  stay- 
ing solvent — not  to  speak  of  making  a 
profit.  Moreover,  if  the  cotton  farmer  is 
not  large  enough,  he  cannot  economical- 
ly produce  cotton.  Only  a  large  unit  can 
justify  the  tremendous  outlay  of  funds 
required  to  buy  the  expensive  equipment 
for  growing  and  harvesting  cotton. 

In  my  own  State,  this  economic  fact 
of  life  has  resulted  in  the  small  farmers 
leasing  their  cotton  allotments  to  the  few 
large  farmers  who  are  still  willing  to 
grow  It.  A  writer  for  the  Atlanta  Journal 
and    Constitution    Magazine,    Andrew 


Sparks,  has  done  an  excellent  job  in  de- 
scribing the  plight  of  the  cotton  farmers 
of  Georgia.  Mr.  Sparks  interviewed  the 
three  Georgia  farmers  who  last  year  re- 
ceived more  than  $100,000  apiece  from 
the  Federal  Government.  As  the  writer 
pointed  out,  one  of  these  farmers  was 
planting  the  cotton  allotments  of  72  dif- 
ferent farms,  so  the  $100,000  payment 
was  actually  split  72  ways.  In  addition, 
the  subsidy  is  used  to  pay  the  salaries  of 
five  or  six  farmworkers. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Trouble  in  the  Cotton  Fieu) 
(By  Andrew  Sparks) 

Three  Georgia  farmers  last  year  received 
more  than  $100,000  apiece  from  the  federal 
government. 

Many  a  taxpayer,  remembering  his  per- 
sonal Involvement  In  government  programs 
back  at  income-tax  time,  might  envy  the 
farmers  and  dream  of  having  a  little  place 
of  his  own  where  he  "could  do  nothing  and 
get  rich." 

But  farming  Is  not  like  that,  according  to 
the  men  who  received  more  than  $100,000  In 
price  support  payments  from  Uncle  Sam,  one 
In  north  Georgia,  one  In  middle  Georgia,  one 
in  south  Georgia. 

They  are  cotton  farmers,  and  raising  cot- 
ton, they  say.  Is  the  most  expensive  kind  of 
farming  you  can  do.  It  is  so  expensive,  they 
claim  nobody  in  this  country  could  grow 
cotton  without  government  support. 

These  top  money  men — the  biggest  cotton 
farmers  In  the  state — were  Asbury  Wright 
of  Dooly  County,  who  received  $123,166  In 
government  payments:  Hubert  Cheek  Jr.  of 
Hart  County,  $114,065:  and  Guy  H.  Shivers 
of  Warren  County,  $106,031.  For  them,  cot- 
ton was  no  bonanza.  One  of  the  men  sajrs 
he  lost  money  on  his  1969  cotton  crop,  even 
with  more  than  $100,000  In  aid  from  the 
government.  Another,  who  at  times  borrowed 
as  much  as  $200,000  to  finance  his  crop,  fig- 
ures he  had  a  total  net  profit  on  his  entire 
farming  operation  of  only  $14,000.  The  son 
of  the  third  says,  "We  didn't  make  the  laws, 
and  everybody  farms  the  way  he  does  trying 
to  come  out  with  the  most  money." 

Hubert  Cheek,  who  lives  In  a  tiny  north 
Georgia  town  called  Bowersvllle,  seven  miles 
from  the  county  seat  at  Hartwell,  grows 
cotton  on  72  different  farms.  All  but  one  of 
them  are  somebody  else's.  The  only  farm  he 
owned  he  has  now  sold  to  a  south  Florida 
cattleman  who  will  take  It  over  In  1972.  Mr. 
Cheek's  oj>eration  Is  so  far  flung  he  has  to 
mark  the  sites  on  county  maps  and  carry  a 
list  in  his  pocket  to  keep  up  with  where  he 
is  planting,  plowing,  spraying  and  picking. 
Without  him,  and  maybe  a  dozen  smaller 
farmers  who  operate  the  same  way,  the  bulk 
of  the  cotton  In  Hart  County  would  not  be 
planted. 

Mr.  Cheek  rents  land  and  rents  cotton 
allotments  and  grows  his  crop  in  scattered 
patches  over  an  area  10  miles  square.  He  says 
if  limitations  are  set  on  future  crops  and 
the  amount  of  federeJ  payments  one  farmer 
could  collect  In  one  year  Is  restricted  to 
$20,000  he  could  Simply  let  each  of  the  71 
farm  owners  collect  the  government  pay- 
ment and  hire  him  to  produce  the  crop. 
Twenty-four  of  the  farms  he  plants  are 
owned  by  widows  ("It's  kind  of  a  sob  story." 
Mr.  Cheek  says)  and  few  of  them  could  grow 
cotton  themselves. 

Many  of  the  owners — widowed,  retired  or 
gone  to  work  at  industrial  or  city  jobs — 
would  get  no  Income  at  all  from  their  farms 
without  Bilr.  Cheek's  help.  His  rent  money 


often  pays  the  owner's  taxes,  which  have 
risen  considerably  under  Hart  County's  tax 
reevaluation,  and  part  of  the  owner's  living 
expenses  as  well.  Mr.  Cheek's  crop  also  keeps 
the  cotton  allotment  on  the  farm.  If  unused, 
the  allotment  would  revert  to  someone  else, 
and  If  not  used  In  Georgia  would  go  to 
another  state. 

Bud  Cheek's  base  of  operations  Is  a  range 
of  brick  buildings  facing  the  railroad  tracks 
In  Bowersvllle.  His  father,  and  his  grand- 
father before  that,  operated  a  farm  supply 
business  In  the  big  brick  stores,  back  when 
Bowersvllle  was  a  prosperous  town  and  every 
little  Hart  County  farm  supported  at  least 
one  family.  The  big  buildings  are  now  used 
as  shops  for  repairing  farm  machinery. 
There's  so  much  of  It,  Inside  and  out,  the 
place  looks  like  an  equipment  dealer's  display 
yard  for  second-hand  tractors,  pickers  and 
sprayers.  All  the  equipment  Is  Mr.  Cheek's — 
thoiisands  and  thousands  of  dollars'  worth. 

"Farming  has  got  to  where  a  man  can't 
own  both  land  and  machinery."  he  said.  "All 
over  the  United  States  the  bulk  of  farming  Is 
now  done  by  people  who  lease  other  people's 
land.  All  of  the  farms  I  work  used  to  support 
one  or  two  families.  Now  they  won't  support 
any. 

"I  didnt  Intend  to  do  all  this  cotton  farm- 
ing, but  my  neighbors  came  and  begged  me 
to  work  their  land.  I  turned  down  1 ,000  acres 
of  cotton  this  year.  I  couldnt  get  to  It,  and 
the  owners  couldnt  get  anybody  else  to  do  It. 

"Mine  Is  just  a  one-man  operation.  No 
partners.  No  corporation.  Just  me.  I  usually 
have  five  or  six  workers.  We  use  all  modern 
equipment,  like  sprayers  to  put  out  weed 
and  Insect  control.  I  have  15  tractors,  Includ- 
ing late  model  highboys.  Here's  the  first 
tractor  I  ever  bought — In  1949,"  he  said, 
walking  around  the  corner  of  his  shop  to 
point  out  an  old  machine  that  had  been 
retired  to  the  shade  of  an  ancient  oak.  "This 
tractor  cast  $2,500  back  when  we  were  getting 
45  cents  a  pound  for  cotton.  Today,  when  the 
market  for  cotton  Is  down  to  20  cents,  that 
same  tractor  costs  $8,000.  Fertilizer  and  labor 
are  up — we  pay  all  the  wage  Increases  across 
the  board.  A  cotton  picker  costs  between 
$20,000  and  $25,000,  and  I  have  three.  It's  not 
economical  to  use  them  in  a  lot  of  little 
scattered  fields,  but  I  do." 

Most  men  are  sensitive  about  the  public 
exf>osure  of  their  private  finances,  and  Mr. 
Cheek  was  understandably  riled  when  news- 
papers started  publicizing  how  much  he  re- 
ceived each  year  from  the  government.  Rep. 
Paul  Flndley,  a  Republican  from  Illinois, 
supplies  Congress  with  an  annual  list  of 
every  farmer  who  receives  more  than  $5,000 
as  part  of  the  Flndley  campaign  to  limit 
farm  subsidies  to  $20,000  per  Individual.  Mr. 
Cheek's  payments  have  Increased  from 
$60,000  to  $80,000  to  $114,000  over  the  last 
three  years  as  he  has  upped  his  cotton  acre- 
age. The  figures  have  been  reported  In  state 
and  local  papers. 

"Folks  have  tried  to  sell  me  everything  but 
the  Brooklyn  Bridge  since  the  stories  started 
coming  out."  Mr.  Cheek  said.  "It  used  to 
make  me  mad  as  hell.  I  could  have  stopped  it. 
I  could  have  let  the  money  come  to  the 
people  who  own  the  land  and  let  them  pay 
me  for  growing  the  cotton.  It  never  would 
have  been  noticed.  But  I  believe  this  way  is 
better.  I  have  to  pay  Income  taxes  on  It  any- 
way. But  the  publicity  got  rough  before  I 
began  to  sway  with  It. 

"In  the  last  four  years.  50  people  have 
been  here  to  see  me.  They've  come  from  as 
far  away  as  Washington  and  California.  I'm 
just  not  that  large.  I've  got  a  friend  in  CaU- 
fornla  the  government  pays  $2  million  to. 
My  opteratlon  Is  just  like  «  handful  of  mar- 
bles. 

"Basically,  the  government  Is  paying  farm- 
ers what  It  used  to  pay  the  textile  mills. 
For  years  and  years  we  had  a  two-price  sys- 


tem on  cotton.  Cotton  brought  about  22 
cents  a  pound  on  the  world  market,  but  It 
sold  for  around  32  cents  a  pound  here.  The 
government  paid  the  mills  the  difference  be- 
tween the  world  market  price  and  what  they 
had  to  pay  to  buy  cotton  In  this  country. 
It  was  a  rebate  to  the  mills.  If  a  mill  bought 
a  million  doUaj's'  worth  of  cotton  they'd 
be  rebated  between  $300,000  and  $400,000 
In  a  direct  payment  from  the  government. 
That  was  never  mentioned.  Then  the  mills 
got  scared  of  possible  publicity,  and  the  gov- 
ernment gave  the  money  to  the  farmers. 
Farmers  have  been  getting  the  money  for 
fotir  years." 

Georgia  Sen.  Herman  Talmadge  sponsored 
the  1965  Agriculture  Bill  wlilch  brought 
about  the  change. 

Most  of  the  big  money  payments  In  Geor- 
gia are  for  cotton.  Mr.  Cheek  says  cotton 
Is  responsible  for  99  per  cent  of  his.  Three 
crops  have  a  price  support — cotton,  wheat 
and  feed  grains,  which  are  com,  barley  and 
grain  sorghum. 

Wheat  and  feed  grains  are  "diversion" 
programs,  In  which  a  farmer  can  divert  some 
acreage  to  something  else,  or  leave  some 
acres  Idle,  and  receive  a  payment.  But  tn 
cotton — unless  he  has  less  than  a  10-acre 
allotment — he's  got  to  grow  It  to  get  It.  He 
Is  paid  on  the  basis  of  his  projected  jdeld, 
determined  by  the  past  history  of  the  farm. 
And  he  can  draw  a  payment — currently  16.8 
cents  a  pound — for  only  a  certain  part  of 
his  allotment,  set  each  year  by  the  secretary 
of  agriculture.  This  year  It  Is  65  per  cent. 

"What  this  money  Is  doing,  like  any  money 
the  government  puts  out.  Is  getting  people 
to  cooperate  In  something,"  says  Paul  Holmes, 
state  executive  director  of  the  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service, 
which  handles  the  payments  and  allotments. 
"The  government  is  asking  farmers  to  par- 
ticipate In  orderly  production,  asking  them 
to  leave  land  Idle — as  In  the  grain  program — 
and  to  limit  f^e  cotton  production  to  what 
we  think  we  need. 

"Our  program  Is  available  to  everyone. 
When  It  was  designed,  It  was  never  Intended 
that  anyone  would  get  $100,000.  What  these 
big  farmers  have  done  Is  buy  up  land,  rent 
farms,  lease  allotments — agriculture  Is  no 
different  from  radio  or  any  other  business; 
you're  always  going  to  have  the  J  B.  Fuquas 
and  the  Coxes.  When  you  hear  about  a  farmer 
who  has  received  $100,000,  you  know  he's 
gone  out  and  exposed  liimself.  What  I  feel 
for  him  is  not  envy  or  Jealously  but  com- 
passion." 

Mr.  Cheek  agrees.  'It's  no  bed  of  roses," 
he  said.  "With  what  I  borrowed,  I  could 
have  made  more  money  in  any  other  kind 
of  business.  Not  many  individuals  would  be 
crazy  enough  to  go  out  on  a  limb  for  that 
kind  of  money. 

"If  the  government  reduces  supports.  111 
reduce  my  crops,  reduce  the  land  I  work,  the 
allotments  I  lease,  the  workers  I  hire.  If  I 
go  plum  out,  rve  got  to  think  about  a  diver- 
sion to  something  else.  I  could  get  a  job,  but 
there  are  not  many  things  I  could  do  on 
account  of  my  disability.  I  can't  get  on  a 
tractor." 

Mr.  Cheek  came  home  from  World  War  n 
with  some  souvenirs.  He  has  two  bullets,  one 
In  his  heart  tissue  and  one  In  a  bronchial 
tube,  and  a  silver  plate  In  his  head.  After 
the  Battle  of  the  Bulge,  he  spent  two  and  a 
half  years  in  hospitals.  He  went  back  to 
Clemson  and  graduated,  with  a  degree  In 
animal  husbandry.  Now  the  oldest  of  his 
three  children  Is  a  son  at  the  University  of 
Georgia,  majoring  In  business  administra- 
tion, which  is  what  Mr.  Cheek  figures  a 
farmer  most  needs  to  know  today. 

"I'll  probably  continue  growing  cotton  as 
long  as  it's  feasible  and  I  can  make  a  living 
for  the  boys  who  work  for  me  and  make  some 
money  for  the  landowners,  but  when  it  gets 
to  the  point  I  can't,  I'm  going  to  get  out. 
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•The  way  I  look  at  It.  72  people  drew  the 
9114.000  that  was  paid  me.  Down  In  Dooly 
County.  28  people  drew  fl.l  million.  Dooly 
C!ounty  is  the  seat  of  the  big  producers." 

Asbury  Wright,  "Bury"  to  hla  friends,  la 
the  biggest  cotton  farmer  In  the  state.  The 
40-year-old  south  Georgian  lives  near  Plne- 
hurst,  Ga..  eight  miles  north  of  the  Dooly 
County  seat  at  Vienna.  He  and  his  wife  and 
four  children,  ages  8  to  18.  live  In  a  modern 
red-brlclc  ranch  house  built  In  1950.  There's  a 
new  blue  swimming  pool  In  the  yard,  and 
nearby  rows  and  rows  of  cotton  wagons  and 
tractors  are  neatly  parked  under  long  red- 
stalned  open  sheds. 

Mr.  Wright's  office,  set  on  blocks  In  a  thick 
stand  of  coastal  bermuda,  Is  a  blue  and  green, 
three-room  house  trailer,  alr-condltloned, 
carpeted  wall  to  wall,  and  equipped  with  two 
telephones  and  two  secretaries,  all  busy.  One 
of  the  secretaries  Is  Mr.  Wright's.  The  other 
works  for  the  Plnehurst  Dusting  Service, 
which  does  aerial  dusting  for  farmers  In 
Georgia  and  Florida.  Mr.  Wright  Is  one  of 
Ave  men  who  own  the  business. 

"If  I  had  to  depend  on  this  farm  to  feed 
me,  I'd  be  out  of  luck,"  Mr.  Wright  said 
when  he  arrived  at  his  trailer  office.  He  wore 
polnty-toed  boots,  an  alligator  belt,  pants 
cat  Western  style  with  horizontal  pocket 
openings  on  the  front,  and  a  wlde-brlmmed 
Panama.  He  has  the  kind  of  simburn  typical 
of  farmers  who  wear  hats — brown  cheeks 
beneath  a  pale  white  forehead.  "I  was  in  a 
tax  meeting  all  morning,  trying  to  And  out 
what  to  do  about  the  property  tax  on  these 
airplanes." 

The  Plnehurst  Dusting  Service  operates  In 
Georgia  In  summer  and  Florida  In  winter, 
and  both  states  want  to  tax  the  company's 
five  airplanes.  Mr.  Wright  and  his  secretary, 
who  had  gone  to  the  tax  meeting  in  Vienna 
with  him,  had  evidently  missed  lunch,  and, 
when  they  had  a  break,  kept  nibbling  on 
Tom's  Peanut  Butter  Logs  from  a  glass 
apotheciry  Jar  on  the  desk.  "Allen  PuUford. 
the  county  agent.  Is  coming  out,"  Mr.  Wright 
said  in  a  momentary  lull  between  phone  calls 
about  trucks  and  airplanes  and  herbicides 
that  hadn't  killed  what  they  were  supposed 
to. 

Dooly  is  Georgia's  No.  1  county  in  cotton 
production,  and  has  been  for  the  past  .seven 
years,  the  county  agent  said  when  he  got 
there. 

"The  practices  our  farmers  carry  out  are 
responsible,  "  he  explained.  "We  don't  have 
the  highest  cotton  allotment  in  the  state, 
but  by  leasing  pllotments  from  other  coun- 
ties we  are  up  close  to  the  top.  The  biggest 
reasoYi  our  folks  are  No.  1  in  production  is 
because  of  improved  practices — getting  a 
good  sund.  planting  on  beds,  preparing  land, 
proper  fertilizing  and  liming.  Where  they 
succeed  more  than  anywhere  else  Is  in  Insect 
control. 

"Etooly  County  has  the  highest  projected 
yield  in  the  state — it's  been  more  than  600 
pounds  per  acre  for  three  years. 

"I'd  say  85  or  90  percent  of  the  farmers 
growing  cotton  here  plant  it  on  their  own 
land  and  on  rented  acres.  We  have  farmers 
renting  a  tremendous  amount  of  land.  Eco- 
nomic pressure  brought  this  about.  Farmers 
must  have  large  luilts  to  be  able  to  afford 
the  equipment  necessary  to  grow  cotton  and 
to  be  efficient  enough  to  stay  in  business.  A 
man  with  15  or  20  acres  can't  grow  cotton. 
He  couldn't  buy  the  necessary  equipment. 
He's  got  to  rent  his  land  out." 

Mr.  Fullford  estimated  that  most  farmers 
In  Dooly  County  pay  between  $40  and  »50 
an  acre  to  rent  land  with  a  cotton  allotment 
This  Is  twice  as  much  as  Mr.  Cheek  pays  for 
his  scattered  fields  in  north  Georgia. 

"I  pay  $50  an  acre,"  said  Mr.  Wright,  who 
grows  cotton  In  nine  different  locations.  He 
has  a  1,000-acre  farm  of  his  own  and  rents 
five  others.  Last  year,  but  not  this,  he  also 
grew  some  cotton  In  Sumter  County  for 
which    he   received   around    $6,000   in    price 
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support  payments,  a  sum  that  was  not  in- 
cluded In  the  published  figure  of  $123,156. 
This  year  he  has  1,456  acres  of  cotton. 

"During  a  break  In  the  tax  meetlnig  this 
morning,  I  tried  to  figure  what  it  costs  me  to 
grow  an  acre  of  cotton — I  never  had  broken 
it  down  before,"  he  said.  "It's  almoet  $220. 
I'd  have  shot  myself  if  I'd  known  It  cost 
that  much.  I  never  figured  it  before." 

He  pulled  his  penciled  tabulation  out  of 
his  pocket.  Taxes,  $2.20.  Preparing  land 
(mowing  old  stalks  and  harrowing  twice), 
$10.  Seed,  $6.80.  Planting,  $2.  Herblcidee. 
$7.10.  Insecticides.  $72.  ("That's  outrageous — 
last  year  I  sprayed  till  November.  My  bill 
for  insecticide  was  $66,000.")  Application  of 
sprays,  $19.80.  Cultivating,  $6.  Harvesting, 
$42.60.  Pertiilzer,  $23.20.  Lime,  $8.20.  Interest 
on  borrowed  money,  $14  per  acre. 

Mr.  Fullford  says  his  office  figures  It  costs 
the  average  farmer  27  cents  to  raise  a  pound 
of  cotton — six  or  seven  cents  more  than  the 
world  price. 

"This  comes  to  almost  $170  per  acre,"  he 
said.  "A  farmer  gets  about  $100  per  acre  for 
his  cotton,  plus  $95  from  the  government, 
and  he  should  have  a  profit  of  $25  or  $30.  If 
Bury's  $220  figure  is  right — It  probably  Is;  I 
checked  him  once  for  the  Bale-and-a-Half 
Cotton  Club  and  his  expenses  did  go  over 
$200 — he  may  have  lost  $25  per  acre.  If  so. 
he  went  $38,000  In  the  hole. 

"Before  farmers  received  direct  payments, 
they  were  able  to  put  cotton  in  the  loan,  to 
borrow  money  on  it.  They  never  redeemed 
these  loans.  The  public  was  subsidizing 
farmers  by  loaning  them  money,  plus  storage 
costs,  plus  giving  a  direct  subsidy  to  the 
mills.  The  present  set-up  costs  the  taxpayers 
a  lot  less  and  opens  up  free  channels  of 
trade  for  all  the  cotton  produced." 

Would  Mr.  Wright  quit  if  the  support  pro- 
gram was  ended? 

"Right!"  he  exclaimed. 
Is  cotton  on  the  way  out  In  the  South- 
east? 

"It  depends  on  what  Congress  does,"  Mr. 
Fullford  responded.  "There  have  been  re- 
peated attempts  by  many  smart  men  to  write 
a  farm  program.  I  don't  think  anybody's 
written  one  yet  that  suits  everybody." 

"This  we  know:  practically  all  elements  of 
our  economy  are  subsidized  one  way  or  an- 
other. Certainly  the  farmer  needs  subsidies 
of  some  kind.  I'm  not  smart  enough  to  say 
what  it  should  be.  I  don't  know  the  answers." 
Mr  Wright  started  farming  when  he  was 
13.  renting  land  and  growing  cotton  on  it. 
At  14  he  quit  school  and  got  out  on  his  own. 
He's  been  farming  ever  since.  He  grows  more 
corn  now  than  anything  else  and  makes  more 
on  both  peanuts  and  soybeans  than  cotton, 
last  year  anyway. 

"We  mopped  up  on  soybeans — 50  bushels 
to  the  acre."  he  said.  "If  you  make  soybeans 
you  don't  make  cotton.  We  had  a  good  cot- 
ton crop  last  year  on  August  1.  Then  It 
started  to  rain  and  all  our  bottom  cotton 
rotted.  All  we  could  do  then  was  raise  a  top 
crop — and  keep  sprajing.  That's  why  I 
sprayed  till  November. 

"Farming's  not  all  I  do.  I'm  in  the  truck- 
ing business — that's  where  the  money  comes 
from.  There's  money  In  trucking.  One  of  my 
daughters  says  when  she  grows  up  she's  going 
to  be  a  truck  driver.  These  children  know 
where  the  money  Is.  We  move  anything  you 
can  put  in  a  truck,  and  we  run  in  everv  state. 
"If  Congress  limited  payments,  I'd  cut 
down  drastically  on  cotton.  I'd  hate  to  t)e  in 
the  congressmen's  places  and  have  to  decide 
which  way  to  travel." 

The  third  Georgia  farmer  to  top  the  $100.- 
000  mark  in  farm  payments  in  Guy  H. 
Shrivers,  Jr.  of  Barnett  in  Warren  County.  Ha 
was  in  partnership  with  his  father,  Guy  H. 
Shrivers.  Sr.,  until  Mr.  Shrivers'  accidental 
death  last  November  when  an  old  shotgun 
he  carried  in  his  truck  went  off  in  the  back- 
yard and  killed  him  Instantly.  The  $105,031 
farm  payment  was  the  total  they  both  re- 


ceived. Dividing  the  payment  by  two  puts 
the  Shivers  men  Into  a  much  bigger  category. 
Thirty  other  Georgia  farmers  last  year  re- 
ceived more  than  $50,000  each.  Since  his 
father's  death,  Guy,  Jr.,  who  Is  44,  has  taken 
over  the  operation  of  the  whole  farm — 4,000 
acres  which  he  and  his  mother  own  together. 
Guy  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Georgia  with  a  major  In  dairying  In  1949. 
after  a  26-month  Interruption  for  miUtary 
service. 

"What  I  Intended  to  do  was  have  a  dairy, 
but  beef  prices  were  high  and  we  were  al- 
ready in  beef  cattle."  he  said.  "We  sold  cattle 
higher  then  than  we  ever  have  since.  Then  I 
got  off  Into  this  cotton  business." 

Mr.  Shrivers  was  helping  workmen  load 
some  reluctant  cattle  Into  a  truck  for  the 
weekly  auction  sale  In  Washington,  Ga.  A 
friend  watching  him  work,  as  he  pushed  and 
shoved  with  a  cattle  stick  in  his  hand,  said 
"You  won't  get  him  to  stay  still  long  enough 
to  make  a  picture." 

He  wore  rumpled  khakis,  with  a  hole  In 
his  pants,  and  blgtoed  high  shoes.  A  mat  of 
gray  hair  protruded  at  the  open  neck  of  his 
shirt,  and  the  dark  hair  on  his  head  was 
cropped  in  a  crew  cut.  He  and  his  wife,  who 
have  two  children,  a  boy  at  Middle  Georgia 
last  year  and  a  girl  who  will  be  a  freshman 
at  Brenau  this  fall,  live  in  a  handsome  white 
frame  ranch  house  on  Highway  287;  It  sits 
in  a  shady  landscaped  Island  surrounded  by 
cotton  fields. 

The  base  of  the  farm  operations  Is  at  his 
mother's  house,  a  one-story  structure  en- 
veloped on  three  sides  by  a  screen  porch, 
that  traditional  Georgia  way  to  combat  the 
summer  heat  which  cotton  thrives  on.  Farm 
equipment  and  shops  cover  a  couple  of  acres 
behind  the  bouse.  Between  the  shops  and 
the  house  Is  the  office,  a  little  one-room 
trailer. 

"We  plant  about  1.400  acres  of  cotton," 
Mr.  Shrivers  said  above  the  hum  of  the  alr- 
condltloner  in  the  dark,  cool  retreat  from 
the  heat  outside,  "and  we  have  to  lease  al- 
lotmenta  to  plant  that  much.  Only  400  acres 
of  It  Is  on  the  home  farm.  I  also  have  a 
farm  and  plant  100  acres  there.  The  rest  Is 
planted  on  land  we  rent,  Including  250  acres 
on  Cox  Woodlands  land.  We  make  a  payment 
to  Cox  Woodlands  of  about  $9,000,  part  rent 
payment,  part  cotton  payment. 

"Two  or  three  farmers  draw  the  govern- 
ment payment  themselves  and  pay  us  for 
growing  the  cotton.  We  feel  $25  an  acre  Is 
the  minimum  we  can  get  by  with.  We  also 
get  the  cotton,  but  the  cotton  doesn't  bring 
much.  Farmers  can't  grow  cotton  at  the 
world  price.  We  aren't  paying  the  world  price 
for  anything  else.  Insects  are  the  big  prob- 
lem— we  spray  every  five  days  beginning  the 
last  of  June.  If  we  could  get  rid  of  Insects 
we  might  be  able  to  produce  cotton  at  the 
world  price. 

"Without  price  supports,  we  couldn't  even 
plant  cotton.  The  farmer  is  not  the  only 
one  to  benefit  from  the  payment.  When  you 
take  row  crops  out  of  an  area,  you  pretty 
well  take  a  lot  of  business  out  oi  the  area — 
fertilizer,  chemicals  and  equipment  aren't 
used  as  much  and  that  hurts  business.  Our 
payments  for  cotton  last  year  were  around 
$80,000  and  ouor  chemical  and  fertilizer  bill 
was  $70,000.  There's  not  as  much  business 
when  the  fields  go  to  pasture.  Tet,  I  don't 
see  how  taxpayers  can  subsidize  farmers  to 
keep  small  communities  alive.  (The  Barnetts. 
the  BowersvUlea,  the  Plnehursts.)  Maybe 
they'll  have  to  let  them  die. 

"In  the  farm  program,  everytlme  they  find 
a  solution  to  one  problem,  they  create 
another  one.  It  gets  more  complicated,  and 
more  misunderstood. 

"We  farm  and  try  to  do  the  best  we  can. 
We  didn't  make  the  laws  or  the  rules.  Every- 
body farms  the  way  he  does  trying  to  come 
out  with  the  most  money.  Sometimes  you 
try  to  maximize  your  payments.  Sometimes 
you  don't. 
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"You  can  cut  down  on  your  com.  and 
plant  Just  half,  and  get  the  same  payment 
as  If  you  planted  it  all.  That's  what  I  call 
maximizing.  If  you  have  a  lOO-acre  cotton 
allotment,  you  get  a  payment  for  only  65. 
So  you  only  plant  66.  That's  maximizing. 
"In  Congress,  they  say  they're  going  to  put 
limits  on  payments.  Some  congressmen 
want  to  wipe  out  the  farm  program.  It  Is 
bad  that  you  have  to  depend  on  a  govern* 
ment  subsidy  to  operate.  I'd  rather  not  have 
It  that  way,  but  farming's  not  the  only  one. 
"If  they  put  a  maxlmimi  on  payments, 
we'd  have  to  cut  out  the  farms  we're  rent- 
ing. We'd  get  Into  a  position  where  we 
wouldn't  suffer  a  cut  In  payments  by  going 
over  a  specified  amount.  We  don't  know 
what  that  Is — they're  talking  about  $25,000. 
We'd  probably  Just  plant  300  acres  of  cotton 
on  our  own  farm — not  1,400. 

"It  takes  a  lot  of  money  to  grow  cotton. 
And  cotton  heis  a  way  of  being  disappoint- 
ing. At  harvest  time  you  don't  have  as  much 
cotton  as  you  think  you  have.  It  doesn't 
grade  as  good.  The  price  drops.  It's  not  as 
sure  as  some  crops." 
Is  It  on  the  way  out? 
"I  wish  I  knew." 

Meanwhile,  back  in  the  patch,  weevils  are 
working.  And  farmers  are  working  to  get  the 
weevils,  to  kill  the  weeds,  to  pick  the  lint. 
Taxpayers  are  working  to  earn  enough  to  pay 
the  government  enough  to  support  the 
farmers,  the  sprayers  and  pickers,  so  the 
farmers  can  get  cotton  to  the  mills  cheap 
enough  to  compete  with  cheap  cotton  and 
cheap  labor  of  other  countries.  Mills  com- 
plain that  they  need  tariff  protection  which, 
in  effect.  Is  what  the  farmers  already  have. 
Cotton  is  the  most  expensive  crop  you 
can  grow  and  the  most  troublesome,  and  the 
expensive  crop  Is  In  trouble. 
Any  way  you  look  at  It,  cotton  Is  trouble. 


PROPOSED  LONGSHORE   SAFETY 
RULES 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr,  President,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  published  its  proposal  for 
new  safety  rules  covering  longshoremen 
in  the  Federal  Register  on  June  26.  The 
new  safeguards  deal  with  crane  and  con- 
tainer operations,  and  also  have  provi- 
sions on  eye  and  head  protection. 

With  the  rapid  development  of  new 
techniques  on  docks,  especially  in  the 
field  of  containerization,  the  need  for  re- 
vised and  tightened  safety  rules  is  plain. 
The  proposals  put  forth  by  the  longshore 
safety  branch  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Standards  meet  this  need. 

Overloading  of  containers,  the  cause 
of  several  recent  accidents,  should  be  re- 
duced drastically  by  the  requirement  for 
a  load-Indicating  device  on  cranes,  as 
well  as  certification  of  container  gross 
weights  by  BLS-approved  weighing  sta- 
tions. 

Other  sections  calling  for  protective 
glasses  and  hard  hats  on  certain  jobs 
will  also  cut  the  wasteful  and  tragic  toll 
of  job  injuries. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  has  proposed  a  sound  and 
necessary  reform  in  safety  rules,  and  I 
hope  that  the  new  standards  will  shortly 
be  adopted  as  final  and  put  into  opera- 
tion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  de- 
scription of  the  proposed  longshore 
safety  rules  from  the  July  1  edition  of 
the  Dispatcher,  published  by  the  Inter- 
national Longshoremen's  and  Ware- 
housemen's Union,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  proposal 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Washington,  DC. — Proposed  new  long- 
shore safety  rules,  approved  by  outgoing 
Secretary  of  Labor  George  Shultz,  were 
published  In  the  Federal  Register  on  June  26. 
The  proposals  cover  crane  and  container 
operations,  with  additional  language  on  eye 
and  bead  protection. 

According  to  Edward  P.  March,  chief  of 
the  longshore  safety  branch  of  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Standards,  the  new  rules  "will  in- 
sure that  we  know  what  we  are  picking  up 
and  will  avoid  container  and  crane  failures 
due  to  overloaded  containers." 

Several  recent  accidents,  including  a  fatal 
one  in  New  York,  were  suspected  to  be  due 
to  container  overloading  by  shipping  firms 
seeking  unfair  competitive  ad^'antages. 

A  svurunary  of  the  proposals  follows: 

Every  crane  used  to  load  or  discharge 
cargo  shall  be  fitted  with  a  working  load  In- 
dicating device,  excepting  certain  bulk,  liq- 
uid or  magnetic  crane  operations,  Ttils 
would  allow  crane  operators  to  know  In- 
stantly If  a  load  Is  too  heavy  for  the  crane. 

All  cargo  containers  shall  be  jiermanently 
marked  with  the  weight  of  the  empty  con- 
tainer, a  maximum  intended  cargo  weight, 
and  the  sum  of  these  two  weights. 

No  container  shall  be  loaded  or  discharged 
by  means  of  hoisting  unless  its  actual  gross 
weight  has  been  certified  by  a  BLS-approved 
weighing  station. 

No  container  shall  be  hoisted  if  the  cer- 
tified weight  exceeds  the  maximum  intended 
weight,  or  If  it  exceeds  the  capacity  of  the 
crane  or  other  hoisting  device. 

All  outbound  containers  shall  be  Inspected 
for  visible  defects;  Inbound  containers  to  be 
Inspected  where  practicable.  Visible  struc- 
tural defects  will  prevent  loading  until  cor- 
rected on  outbound  containers;  inbounds  to 
be  emptied  or  discharged  by  means  insuring 
safely. 

Employees  facing  eye  hazards  from  flying 
particles  or  heavy  dust  must  be  provided 
with  eye  protection  meeting  specific  stand- 
ards. 

Employees  handling  loose  scrap  metal, 
bulk  ores  or  other  chunky  commodities,  and 
those  loading  or  discharging  lift-on  lift-off 
contalnerships,  must  wear  approved  protec- 
tive hats. 


RESTRICTION  OP  TEXTILE  AND 
SHOE  IMPORTS  —  THE  LIST 
GROWS  EVERY  DAY 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  almost 
every  day,  now,  we  read  in  our  newspa- 
pers about  the  continued  debate  over  the 
bill  introduced  by  Representative  Mills 
in  the  House  and  by  me  in  the  Senate  to 
restrict  textile  and  shoe  imports.  In  al- 
most all  instances  the  issues  are  cast  in 
political  and  economic  terms.  We  hear 
about  a  possible  trade  war,  about  balance 
of  payments,  about  wage  differentials, 
and  so  on.  This  is  highly  informative, 
but  there  is  one  side  of  this  controversy 
which  is  too  often  lost  in  the  rush  of 
complex  economic  arguments:  It  is  the 
human  side — the  men  and  women  who 
have  spent  years  in  the  shoe  mills,  only 
now  to  be  thrown  out  of  work  with  no 
place  to  go  for  reemployment. 

Yesterday,  I  received  a  touching  re- 
minder of  how  severe  the  problem  really 
is.  Agnes  Strob,  of  Derry,  N.H.,  wrote  me 
the  following  letter: 

Dear  Senatob  McInttre: 

,Thls  Is  a  list  of  the  people  who  are  working 
at  dtage  Door,  Inc.,  when  they  were  forced 
to  close  their  doors,  due  to  the  import  of 


shoes.  Do  sincerely  hope  this  will  in  some 
small  way  help. 

Isbel  Pare,  Carol  Patrick,  Clncy  Rlel, 
Jacqueline  Griffin,  Elaine  Glover,  Ada 
Wltham,  Beatrice  Bodwell,  June  Hurteau, 
Ruby  Nell,  Nellie  Healey. 

Doris  Ftoblnson,  Beatrice  Metevler,  Caroline 
Modls,  Mary  St.  John,  Edna  Berry,  EUzat>eth 
Desllets,  Irene  Pettlner,  Marianna  Wltham, 
Mildred  Henry,  Gladys  Barnard. 

Myrna  Dudley.  Doris  McGowen,  Alberta 
Hanson,  Ruby  Wltham,  Doris  Bunker,  Mil- 
dred Robinson,  John  Dudley,  Charlotte  Fife, 
Helen  Dudley.  Lois  Markwlth. 

Delia  Bishop.  Bertha  Twombly,  Alma  Dem- 
yanovlch,  Hazel  Little.  Elsie  Porter,  Mary 
Favour,  Lorna  Chase,  Elizabeth  Thlbeault, 
Edith  Emery,  Rose  Ttsus. 

Mary  Mandlle,  Una  Hey  wood.  Ruby  Under- 
hill,  Jeanne  Dmers,  Marianna  Goodwin,  Julia 
Hill,  Annette  Quintal,  Vlrgima  Emery.  Marie 
Brown,  Audry  Pitkin. 

Grace  Rollins,  Preida  Btxrritt,  Martha  Wa- 
terman. Gertrude  Eaton.  Alice  Waldron,  Jane 
Karplnski,  Eva  Ryan.  Eva  Clark,  Lois  Spear, 
Theresa  Taylor.  Caroline  Severance. 

Muriel  Proulx,  Hazel  Strandell.  Donna 
Margaritis,  Jeanette  Baker.  Esther  Preitos, 
Irma  Hanson.  Gertrude  Gagnon,  Evelyn 
Lodge,  Deborah   Wilbur,  David   King. 

Jane  Szyblak,  Joanne  Wallace,  Bessie 
Plant,  Florence  McLaughlin,  Marie  Guyette, 
Lillian  Cooley.  Shirley  McPherson,  Kenneth 
Wltham,    Mary    O'Nell,    Elmer    Leach. 

Martha  Woodhead,  Betty  Platts,  Virginia 
Leach,  Mary  Elgin,  Alice  Meader,  Lorraine 
Smart,  Irene  Wilson,  Alice  Bouley,  Theresa 
Stevens,  Phyllis  Kurkier. 

Catherine  Healey,  Grace  Barnes,  Blanche 
Tong,  Janet  Fields,  Ruth  Huchlns,  Norma 
Raymond,  Annie  Stevens,  Amy  Guyette,  Aura 
Beers.  Lora  Wltham. 

Harry  LaCouture,  Ola  Plante.  John  Wal- 
lace, George  Edwards.  Everett  Babb,  Emile 
Quintal.  John  Cassier.  Charles  Dudley.  Mary 
Baker.  Joseph  Quintal. 

Norma  Kennlston,  Norman  Ouilette,  Rich- 
ard Hartford,  Frank  Pelky,  Frank  Cleveland, 
E.  P.  Camler,  Gerald  Poster.  Paul  Smart,  Paul 
Cunningham,  Hebert  Denoncoeur,  Theodore 
Barnard. 

Burton  Strout,  Lewis  Nowe.  Harold  Barnes. 
Walter  Rlcker.  Lemma  Rollins,  Martha  Tlb- 
betts,  Kenneth  Neptune,  Marjorie  Neptime, 
George  Robinson,  George  Wilson. 

Robert  Rlel,  Cornelius  Smart.  Wilder  Be- 
mis.  Ernest  Quintal.  Clifton  Latimer,  William 
Reynolds,  Loretta  Nellson,  Lucv  Downing, 
Francis  St.  John,  Alberta  Shepard. 

Roger  Woodhead,  Ruth  Hanson,  Richard 
Hammerstrom,  Joseph  Veve,  Beulah  Adams. 
Robert  Johnson.  Dennis  Currier,  John  Miller, 
Elsie  Llnehan,  Sylvia  Bemls. 

Patricia  McCusker.  Alfred  Eaton,  Alan 
Fenstermaker,  John  Smalley.  Everett  Wilbur, 
Harlan  Hutchinson,  Jr  ,  Virginia  Smith,  Ken- 
neth Frost,  John  DeGulre,  John  Broman. 

Roger  Carron,  John  Marklewlcz,  Lvielen 
Glldden.  James  Currier,  Leota  Glldden,  Rob- 
ert Fields,  Mark  Wallace.  Lawrence  Chase, 
Jr.,  Paul  Clement,  John  Eastman. 

Fred  Wallace,  Austin  Campbell,  John 
Wltham,  Gregory  Mcintosh,  Joan  Nowe, 
Helen  Nowe,  Jerry  Rlel,  Frederick  Plant,  Rob- 
ert Roth  well,  Mike  Daley,  John  Tllton. 

Tasker  Cheney,  Beverley  Wltham,  Roland 
Lagasse,  Maurlne  Paquette,  Howard  Rollins, 
Andy  Senechel,  Marguerite  Quintal.  Grovcr 
Eaton.  Roland  Croteau,  David  Rlcci. 

David  Nowe,  Harlan  Pitkin,  Bernard  Wal- 
lace, Audry  Shepard.  Harriett  French.  Joseph 
Kominsky.  Jack  Haley,  Clarence  Pettenglll, 
JuUan  Vive,  Nettle  Valley. 

Linda  ailson,  Norah  Levesque,  Irene  La- 
fond,  Polly  Quintal,  Colleen  Quintal,  Iris 
Richards,  Prancine  Demyanovich,  Angelina 
DesJ&rdin,  Katherlne  Merrill,  Edith  Mer- 
chant. 

Helen  Oauthler,  Yvonne  McGovem,  Rita 
Clark,   Rene   Broman,  Betty   Jean   DeLom, 
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BinUy  TeatoQ,  Bonnie  Eaton.  Harriet  Mar- 
garttls,  Joyce  Hyre.  Marilyn  Perkins. 

tienore  Cole,  Marlon  Chaase,  Melverda 
Smith,  Vera  Croolter,  EUzabetli  Davies,  Flor- 
ence Currier,  Bollande  Bartboloml,  Elizabeth 
Strout,  Alice  Adams,  Margaret  Vehey. 

Rosanna  Porter,  Janice  Smalley,  Everett 
Wilbur.  Florence  Campbell.  Darlene  Wladron, 
Nancy  Rolllnx,  Diane  St.  John,  Betty  Cheney, 
Lucille  O'Brien. 

Olorls  Maynard,  Jeanne  Stllkey,  Helen  Mc- 
intosh, Patrlclc  McCuslcer,  Anastasla  Ouyette, 
Kathy  Richards,  Dorothy  Smith,  Pauline  Mil- 
ler, Rury  Henderson,  Nancy  Margarltls. 

Constance  Richardson,  Winifred  Hartford, 
Charles  Proul,  Louise  Abbott,  Claire  Dube, 
Beverley  Quintal,  Irene  Marklewlcz,  Jean 
Sweeney.  Ruby  Mullln,  Agnes  Strob. 

Mildred  Souter,  DorU  Comstock,  Pearl 
Rollins.  Ella  Mae  Donovan,  Etta  Margarltls, 
Myrtle  Sinclair,  Marjorle  Richards,  Rachel 
Richardson,  Linda  Croteau,  Edith  Wallace. 

Polly  Ann  Mataragas,  Ellen  Watts,  Althea 
Davis,  Georgia  Bolduc,  Virginia  CoUlns,  Llla 
Marcotte,  Bonnie  Orlffln,  Paris  Stllkey,  Elva 
Ferry,  Mary  Cheney,  Pasty  Brovrn,  Jean 
Downing.  Elaine  Marcotte. 

The  above  Is  a  list  of  Shoe  Workers  which 
formally  were  employed  at  the  Stage  Door, 
Inc..  Raymond,  NJEI. 

UNrrxD  Shok  Workxxs  of  Amxkica, 
APL-CIO,  CLC,  Local  106,  Bat- 
MOHD,  NJI. 

John  Th-ton,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

It  is  my  hope  that  Senators  will  glance 
at  this  list  and  try  to  think  what  a  lay- 
off like  this  can  mean  to  a  small  town. 
This  mill  was  at  the  heart  of  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  the  town;  now  it  is  gone. 
This  is  going  to  occur  again  and  again 
across  our  Nation  unless  action  is  taken 
soon  by  the  House  and  Senate  to  slow 
down  the  influx  of  cheaply  made  foreign 
shoes. 


MARTIN  MARIETTAS  COST  UNDER- 
RUN  ON  PERSHING  MISSILE 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
needless  to  say,  we  hear  a  great  deal  of 
complaint  in  the  Senate  these  days  about 
cost  overruns,  especially  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  For  example,  my  friend 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Prox- 
mirk)  just  a  few  days  ago  gave  the  latest 
figures  on  cost  rises  for  weapons  systems 
during  the  past  9  months. 

It  is  very  seldom,  however,  that  anyone 
gives  credit  to  any  part  of  the  so-called 
military -industrial  complex  for  a  cost  un- 
derrun.  I  suggest,  Mr.  President,  that 
costs  underruns  are  important  too.  In 
this  connection,  I  wish  to  place  in  the 
Record  an  information  sheet  concerning 
Martin  Marietta's  financial  performance 
on  the  Pershing  missile  system  over  a  13- 
year  period.  It  will  be  noted  that  this 
system  which  has  proved  highly  success- 
ful as  the  U.S.  Army's  longest  range  and 
most  powerful  weapon  has  acciunulated  a 
cost  underrun  of  $30  million. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Mar- 
tin Marietta  information  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  infor- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Persuing  Missth  Pboosau  Nets  $30 
isxllxoh  undxxst7n 

The  Pershing  mlasUe  system,  which  bafl 
proven  to  be  singularly  Buocesaful  as  the  n.S. 
Army's  longest-range  and  most  powerful 
weapon,  has  another  distinction. 

Instead  of  an  overrun,  the  Pershing  proj- 


ect, managed  by  the  U.S.  Army  Mlseile  Com- 
mand, Redstone  Arsenal,  Ala.,  has  accumu- 
lated an  underrun  of  Just  under  $30  mil- 
lion over  Its  13-year  existence. 

The  result  Is  the  saving  of  that  much  tax- 
payer money  by  the  Army  and  Martin  Mari- 
etta Corporation,  prime  contractor  for  the 
Pershing  system. 

The  overrun  amounts  to  2.49  percent  of 
the  $1.2  billion  spent  to  date  on  develop- 
ment, production,  deployment  and  Improve- 
ments for  the  400-mUe-range,  siuface-to- 
surface  ballistic  system. 

Included  Is  a  series  of  59  major  contracts 
ketween  the  Missile  Command  and  Martin 
Marietta  dating  back  to  March,  1958,  when 
the  nuclear-tipped  Pershing  was  conceived 
as  a  replacement  for  the  Redstone  missile. 

One  $225-milllon  contract  for  Initial  pro- 
duction of  Pershing  equipment,  awarded  in 
1961,  resulted  in  a  $9  mUUon  underrun — or  4 
percent  under  target.  The  remainder  of  the 
underrun  resulted  from  other  of  the  58 
major  contracts. 

There  have  been  overruns,  however.  The 
largest  was  a  2.1  j>ercent  overrun  on  a  $67.2 
million  research  and  development  contract 
awarded  in  1966.  This  overrun  amounted  to 
$1.4  mlUlon  above  original  estimates.  But 
In  the  overall  program,  the  limited  overruns 
were  overshadowed  by  the  underruns  which 
make  up  the  $30  million  figure. 

One  factor  credited  with  contributing  to 
the  price  hold  down  on  the  Pershing  program 
is  the  orderly  prottre-sslon  in  the  types  of  con- 
tracts used  by  the  Army  Missile  Command 
which  changed  in  parallel  with  development 
of  the  system. 

Starting  with  the  original  R&D  effort,  the 
contract  was  a  Cost  Plus  Fixed  Fee  agree- 
ment. 

The  next  contracts  were  Cost  Plus  Incen- 
tive Pee,  followed  by  Plrm  Fixed  Price  agree- 
ments through  most  of  the  production  phase, 
placing  the  risks  more  upon  the  contractor 
than    the    government. 

With  the  Pershing  1-A  Improvement  work, 
a  Cost  Plus  Incentive  Fee  contract  was  again 
employed,  giving  multiple  incentive  on  cost, 
schedule  and  technology.  In  the  subsequent 
production  ptuise.  Fixed  Price  Incentives 
were  used,  with  the  incentive  based  on  cost 
only.  In  such  contracts,  the  contractor 
stands  to  share  In  the  cost  savings  or  is 
penalized  for  poor  performance. 

More  recently,  the  missile  command 
awarded  a  Cost  Plus  Award  Fee  contract  for 
engineering  services  to  be  performed  by 
Martin  Marietta.  Under  this  agreement,  the 
contractor  Is  assured  of  only  3  percent  but, 
depending  upon  the  efficiency  with  which  the 
work  is  pertormed.  can  be  awarded  up  to  7 
percent  more  on  the  judgment  of  the  con- 
tracting agency. 

Another  factor  contributing  to  lower  costs 
at  the  Orlando  Division  of  Martin  Miarletta — 
where  the  Pershing  work  is  done — is  an  ex- 
tensive cost  reduction  program  emphasized 
by  Martin  Marietta  management. 

Under  this  program,  which  embraces  other 
projects  in  addition  to  Pershing,  the  Orlando 
Division  last  year  set  a  goal  of  $13.6  million 
as  a  cost  reduction  target.  At  year's  end,  net 
savings  and  cost  avoidance  amounted  to  over 
$16  mlUlon,  or  18  percent  above  the  projected 
goal. 

Of  that  amount,  the  Pershing  program  con- 
tributed $2.8  million. 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE  REQUIRES 
GREAT  FALLS-BROWNING  TRANS- 
MISSION LINE 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  a  delegation  of  military  o£Qcers 
briefed  me  regarding  the  Safeguard 
ABM  system  programed  for  Montana 
in  the  area  between  Great  Fall*  and 
Browning.   Thirteen   thousand  persotu 


will  be  moving  to  the  sparsely  settled 
area  centered  at  Conrad. 

The  Safeguard  impact  will  be  substan- 
tial on  various  community  facilities — 
schools,  sewers,  water  systems,  hospitals, 
communications,  and  power.  I  shall  re- 
port to  the  Senate  on  these  matters  in 
due  course.  I  deal  today  only  with  the 
electric  power  aspects,  inasmuch  as  cer- 
tain actions  must  be  taken  very  soon  by 
Ccmgress  in  order  to  provide  reliable  elec- 
tric service  in  an  area  vitally  important 
to  the  national  defense. 

In  1968,  prior  to  the  decision  to  put 
Safeguard  in  the  area,  engineers  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the  Mon- 
tana Power  Co.  agreed  that  new  trans- 
mission facilities,  beyond  the  115-kilo- 
volt  line  recently  constructed  by  the 
company,  would  be  needed  by  1972. 

The  Defense  Department  will  provide, 
as  in  previous  situations,  onsite  genera- 
tion for  mission  requirements.  This  on- 
site  generation  is  independent  of  com- 
mercial power.  This  does  not  mean  that 
the  Defense  mission  is  impervious  to  the 
operation  of  commercial  power  systems. 
When  a  hunter's  bullet  caused  a  black- 
out lasting  several  hours  and  covering 
several  thousand  square  miles  in  Mon- 
tana last  year,  the  e£Qciency  of  the  Min- 
uteman  system  was  Impaired,  because  of 
a  shutdown  of  onsite  power  at  one  of 
the  sites  during  the  period  when  the 
blackout  occurred.  Similarly,  serious 
voltage  fluctuations  in  the  line  serving 
Opheim  Air  Force  Station  in  Montana 
damaged  equipment  and  impaired  de- 
fense capability.  Reliable  ccnnmercial 
power  will  back  up  on-site  generating 
capacity. 

Safeguard  will  also  create  substantial 
increments  in  power  use  in  the  area  im- 
mediately adjacent  to  the  ABM  sites. 
Thousands  of  persons,  those  connected 
with  the  mission  or  with  service  indus- 
tries, and  their  families,  will  be  depend- 
ent on  commercial  power  in  an  area 
which,  as  I  pointed  out  previously,  trans- 
mission deficiencies  were  forecast  even 
before  Safeguard  was  planned  for  the 
area. 

The  existing  Montana  Power  115-kllo- 
volt  transmission  line  is  inadequate  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  early  seventies. 
The  line  does  not  provide  reliable  loop 
service.  It  leaves  a  substantial  area  de- 
pendent on  one-line  radial  service.  A  sin- 
gle outage,  not  even  at  peak  load,  could 
result  in  voltage  reductions  that  would 
damage  the  electrical  equipment  of  thou- 
sands of  Montanans  throughout  the 
area. 

Indeed,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  ad- 
vised the  Senate  Interior  Committee  last 
month  that  the  existing  transmission 
system  will  not  meet  minimum  reliabil- 
ity criteria  established  by  the  Western 
Systems  Coordinating  Council,  even  in 
the  years  immediately  ahead. 

Mr.  President,  last  Friday  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  Instructed  its  a«ent 
in  Montana  to  sign  a  wheeling  contract 
with  the  Montana  Power  Co.  regard- 
ing transmission  service  from  the  Mon- 
tana Power  115-kilovolt  line.  The  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  did  not  allow 
Senator  Mansfixld  and  me  an  oppor- 
tunity to  review  the  contract  prior  to 
its  signing,  as  we  had  requested.  The  De- 
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partment  did  not  permit  the  rural  elec- 
tric cooperatives  most  directly  concerned 
to  review  the  contract. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  did 
not  consult  with  the  Rural  Electric  Ad- 
ministration nor  with  the  REA  cooper- 
atives immediately  Involved.  Bonneville 
Power  Administration,  whose  Jurisdic- 
tion covers  all  of  Montana,  was  not  con^* 
suited. 

Nor  did  it  share  the  contract  with  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee,  which  con- 
ducted a  hearing  on  this  matter  in  April. 

In  his  summary  of  those  hearings, 
Chairman  Jackson  on  behalf  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs concluded  that  the  proposed  wheel- 
ing agreement,  into  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  entered  Friday,  "will 
result  In  a  system  of  questionable  short- 
term  reliability."  On  the  other  hand. 
Chairman  Jackson  concluded  that  Fed- 
eral construction  of  a  161-kilovolt  line, 
which  would  provide  loop  service,  would 
provide  long-term  reliability,  and  would 
possibly  be  cheaper  In  the  long  run  than 
the  small  radial  line  constructed  by 
Montana  Power. 

The  needed  161-kIlovolt  Federal  trans- 
mission line  to  which  Chairman  Jackson 
referred  was  included  in  both  the  John- 
son and  Nixon  budgets.  Last  year  both 
the  Senate  and  House  Appropriations 
Committees  voted  funds  to  initiate  its 
construction.  However,  the  appropria- 
tions committees  stated  that  the  money 
should  not  be  spent  if  a  wheeling  con- 
tract, providing  substantially  the  same 
benefits  as  a  Federal  line,  could  be  nego- 
tiated. 

We  now  have  a  wheeling  contract.  It 
does  not  meet  the  standards  of  relia- 
bility and  adequacy  set  forth  by  the  ap- 
propttations  Committees.  Chairman 
Jackson  has  found  for  long-term  rella- 
bUity  through  the  161-kilovolt  Federal 
loop  line,  and  against  the  questionable 
short-term  reliability  available  through 
the  115-kilovolt  radial  line  constructed 
by  the  private  company,  the  approach- 
ing impact  of  Safeguard  and  the  inade- 
quacies of  the  wheeling  contract  under- 
score the  need  for  construction  of  the 
Federal  line  as  soon  as  possible,  l^e 
line  is  needed  to  Improve  reliability  and 
provide  adequate  power  for  Safeguard 
and  its  complement,  as  well  as  the  In- 
digenous population. 

The  money  to  begin  construction  has 
been  appropriated.  Needed  now  is  release 
of  the  fimds  by  direction  of  the  appro- 
priations committee  to  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  The  Department  must  be 
told  to  proceed  with  construction  of  the 
161-kUovolt  line. 

I  urge  members  of  the  appropriations 
committee  to  include  such  direction  in 
their  report  on  the  Public  Works  Ap- 
propriation bill. 


ONLY  THROUGH  STRENGTH 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President. 
John  L.  Frisbee,  the  senior  editor  for 
plana  and  policy  of  the  magazine  Air 
Force  and  Space  Digest  makes  a  point 
that  is  as  old  as  man.  but  is  too  often 
forgotten  by  some  men — that  in  this 
world  only  strength  can  insure  both 
peace  and  freedom.   - 


Today  we  are  in  an  era  reminiscent  of 
the  1930's,  when  some  believe  that  good 
intentions  and  sincerity  of  purpose  will 
suffice.  Many  a  nation  that  thought  that 
no  longer  exists.  Others  exist  only  be- 
cause the  United  States  was  available  to 
rescue  them  or  protect  them. 

Mr.  President,  nobody  is  around  to 
rescue  or  protect  the  United  States.  It  is 
imperative  that  we  do  that  ourselves; 
that  we  be  not  misled  by  the  well-inten- 
tioned blind. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Prisbee's  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"Show  an  Teix" 

(By  John  L.  Frisbee) 

Twenty-five  years  ago  this  month,  mush- 
room-shaped clouds  roee  over  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki.  They  marked  the  end  of  World  War 
II  and  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  In  Interna- 
tional affairs. 

It  is  quite  conceivable  that  nuclear  weap- 
ons wlU  never  again  be  used  directly  In  war. 
But  whether  they  are  or  not,  the  turn  of 
events  and  the  fate  of  nations  are — and  for  a 
very  long  time  wlU  continue  to  be — affected 
by  their  shadowy  presence. 

Twice  in  the  last  sixteen  years,  events  of 
major  Importance  have  been  resolved  in  fa- 
vor of  the  side  of  that  possessed  nuclear 
superiority.  In  1956,  the  Hungarian  Revo- 
lution, which  could  have  triggered  the  de- 
struction of  the  Soviet  empire,  was  squelched 
by  the  USSR's  localized  superiority  In  nu- 
clear weapons.  At  that  time,  the  US  had  no 
nuclear-armed  missiles  that  were  operation- 
al, and  our  strategic  bombers  weren't  truly 
global  In  range.  Our  allies,  threatened  by  a 
few  Soviet  mlssUes  of  limited  range  and  by 
nuclear-capable  Soviet  bombers,  declined  to 
provide  either  military  assistance  for  the 
Hungarians  or  bases  for  US  deterrent  forces. 
Our  nuclear  bargaining  power  was  neu- 
tralized and  Soviet  tanks  rolled  Into  Hun- 
gary. A  crack  In  the  Iron  waU  of  Soviet 
hegemony  was  sealed. 

In  October  1962,  the  tables  were  turned. 
A  smaU  force  of  US  ICBMs  and  our  much 
larger,  by-now  global,  bomber  fleet  were  deci- 
sive In  forcing  the  Soviets  to  withdraw  of- 
fensive mlssUes  from  Cuba. 

Neither  in  1956  nor  in  1962  was  a  shot — 
nuclear  or  conventional — exchanged  between 
the  two  super-powers,  but  In  each  case  the 
outcome  was  decided  by  nuclear  weapons  at 
the  ready. 

The  US  was  prepared  In  1962  because  we 
took  seriously  the  erroneous  forecast  of  a 
missile  gap,  nuule  in  1969  and  1960.  The  fore- 
casts, based  on  the  best  Intelligence  In- 
formation then  available,  turned  out  to  be 
exaggerated.  But  If  we  had  not  heeded  them. 
It  Is  doubtful  that  the  US  would  have 
launched  a  orasb  program  to  put  mlssUes  in 
the  ground  and  to  enlarge  and  Improve  our 
bomber  force.  Without  the  fairly  wide  mar- 
gin of  nuclear  superiority  we  had  in  the  fall 
of  1963,  the  Cuban  crisis  might  well  have 
culminated  In  a  sbootlng  war. 

Now,  Soviet  expansionism  Is  again  on  the 
move.  A  crisis,  at  least  comparable  in  gravity 
to  the  Soviet  missile  presence  In  Cuba,  is  de- 
Ttf  oping  in  the  Middle  East  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean basin.  Elsewhere  In  this  issue  of  An 
FoBCs  Magazine,  that  Increasingly  perUous 
situation  is  disciused  (see  page  16  iuid  page 
40) .  The  USSR  has  moved  ominously  toward 
a  centxirles-old  Russian  objective,  shared  by 
Czars  and  commissars  alike,  of  dominating 
an  area  that  ts  of  great  strategic  Impwrtsnce, 
both  In  itself  and  as  a  way-station  to  further 
expansion. 

Underlying  the  Soviet  drive  Into  the  Middle 
Bast  is  a  major  shift  In  the  nuclear  balance. 


Between  1968  and  the  summer  of  1Q70,  the 
US  nuclear  superiority  of  about  4  to  1  over 
the  Soviets  has  evaporated.  Rapid  deploy- 
ment by  the  Soviets  of  a  variety  of  balUstlc 
and  orbital  weapons.  Including  the  giant 
B8-9  missile,  their  construction  of  an  ABM 
system,  and  the  USSR's  emergence  as  a  ma- 
jor maritime  nation  have  combined  to  vir- 
tually neutralize  US  strategic  power  except  as 
a  deterrent  to  a  direct  Soviet  attack  on  the 
United  States. 

It  was  ironic  that  we  met  the  earlier  Soviet 
challenge,  in  1962,  because  we  heeded  inac- 
curate warnings  of  a  Soviet  drive  for  nuclear 
superiority.  It  Is  doubly  Ironic  that  un- 
equivocal evidence  of  the  USSR's  race  for 
nuclear  superiority  now  Is  either  ignored  or 
discounted  as  self-serving  propaganda.  The 
result:  Today  the  Middle  East  and  the  Medi- 
terranean hang  in  precarious  balance.  To- 
morrow— what? 

In  a  recent  address  to  Associated  Press  edi- 
tors Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln  Laird  re- 
vealed considerable  hitherto  classified  Infor- 
mation on  the  Soviet  strategic  buUdup.  He 
told  his  audience:  ".  .  .  the  information  I 
am  presenting  to  you  is  bEised  on  our  own 
observations  of  what  the  Soviets  are  doing," 
not  on  Soviet  disciisslons  of  their  strategic 
forces.  The  Secretary  had  to  be  referring  to 
satellite  reconnaissance  photogaphs.  highly 
refined  electronic  intelligence,  and  other 
sources  of  information  that  dldnt  even  exist 
in  1960. 

Today's  public  skepticism  about  the  re- 
alities of  Soviet  nuclear  power,  and  Its  in- 
tended uses,  Is  somewhat  reminiscent  of  the 
skepticism  that  existed  in  the  fall  of  1962, 
concerning  allegations  of  Soviet  mlsslleslte 
construction  In  Cuba.  That  earlier  skepticism 
disappeared  when  photos  of  the  Cuban  mis- 
sUe  sites,  taken  from  high-flying  U-2  aircraft, 
were  made  public.  ITie  American  people,  al- 
most  without  exception,  rallied  behind  the 
President. 

We  are  reliably  Informed  that  one  of  this 
country's  highest-ranking  officials  recently 
asked:  "What  does  it  take  to  awaken  the 
American  people  to  the  seriousness  of  the 
Soviet  threat?" 

We  don't  claim  to  have  a  comprehensive 
answer.  But  one  way  might  be  to  release 
some  of  the  satellite  photography  on  which 
US  analysis  of  the  threat  Is  based.  That  was 
pretty  effective  in  the  case  of  Cuba. 

The  old  grammar  school  game  of  "Show 
and  Tell"  isn't  just  for  kids.  It  works  for 
grownups,  too. 


JIM  LUCAS 


Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  the 
death  of  Pulitzer  Prizewlnning  corres- 
pondent Jim  Lucas  last  week  saddens  me 
as  it  does  others  who  knew  an*^  admired 
this  fearless  and  faithful  reporter.  Jim 
Lucas  was  a  native  Oklahoman  and 
came  to  be  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
sons  of  the  Sooner  State. 

I  first  knew  Jim  Lucas  as  a  war  cor- 
respondent on  Iwo  Jlma.  Throughout 
that  operation  he  worked  with  the  4th 
Marine  Division  and  in  some  of  the  most 
intense  combat  in  the  history  of  the 
war.  He  was  always  on  the  scene  to  give 
an  accurate,  factual  account  of  the 
events,  and  more  particularly,  personal 
Insights  into  the  men  who  were  making 
history. 

Jim  Lucas  began  his  career  as  a  re- 
porter in  Oklahoma  as  a  writer  for  the 
Muskogee  Daily  Phoenix  and  the  Tulsa 
Tribune.  Throughout  his  life  he  main- 
tained his  roots  in  our  States  and  fre- 
quently returned  for  personal  visits  or 
for  assignments.  In  1965,  during  the  time 
I  served  as  Governor,  Jim  came  to  Okla- 
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homa  to  Investigate  and  report  on  an 
alleged  scandal  In  the  Air  National 
Guard.  After  digging  into  the  story  for 
many  weeks,  Jim  found  that  the  allega- 
tions were  not  well  founded;  and  to  his 
everlasting  credit  he  had  the  grace  and 
honesty  to  say  as  much.  In  my  judgment, 
this  was  in  the  highest  tradition  of  the 
fourth  estate. 

The  death  of  Jim  Lucas  leaves  a  great 
void  in  the  ranks  of  combat  correspon- 
dents. However,  the  record  he  made  and 
the  tradition  of  integrity,  IncJsiveness, 
and  fairness  he  contributed  to  the  jour- 
nalism profession  will  serve  to  guide 
many  who  follow  In  his  footsteps. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  the 
members  of  his  family. 


WHERE  FEDERAL  MONEY  GOBS 

Mr.  GOLDWATEK.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  past  few  days,  the  President  has  been 
extremely  critical  of  Congress  for  au- 
thorizing expenditures  of  a  mandatory 
nature  which  make  it  impossible  to  place 
a  ceiling  upon  Federal  spending.  He 
pointed  out  that  he  recently  signed  a  bill 
fixing  a  ceiling  on  Federal  spending  for 
the  current  year — fiscal  year  1971.  He 
said  he  intended  to  live  by  that  ceiling, 
but  that  Congress  has  made  a  travesty 
of  it. 

Quite  naturally,  the  Chief  Executive's 
remarks  were  immediately  challenged  by 
the  majority  leader  and  by  the  Senator 
frc«n  Wisconsin  <Mr.  Proxmire)  .  In  view 
of  this,  I  think  the  Senate  would  be  in- 
terested to  read  an  exceptionally  fine 
article  written  by  Mr.  David  Lawrence 
which  teUs  exactly  where  the  money  goes 
and  why  the  President  is  correct  in  his 
assertions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Law- 
rence's article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  f oUows : 

Wbexe  Does  Peosrai,  Momrr  Oo? 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

The  federal  government  spends  more  than 
t200  billion  a  year  nowadays,  and  Congress 
must  authorize  the  appropriation  of  every 
penny  of  it.  But  how  many  of  the  approxi- 
mately 120  million  «llglble  voters  are  really 
familiar  with  the  meriu  of  the  legislative 
measure*  involving  large  sums? 

The  purposes  of  some  of  the  current  alloca- 
tions of  funds  can  be  summed  up  briefly : 

1.  The  House  has  approved  a  $4-4  billion 
measure  for  the  Office  of  Education.  This  is 
$463.3  million  above  the  President's  request. 

2.  The  House  has  approved  a  bill,  which 
now  Is  before  the  Senate,  to  extend  unem- 
ployment compensation  to  an  additional  4  4 
million  workers,  increase  the  t«uc  on  employ- 
ers, and  provide  that,  beginning  In  1972,  job- 
lees  benefits  oould  b«  extended  an  extra  13 
weeks  In  periods  of  high  unemployment.  The 
House  voted  down  a  move  to  put  an  esti- 
mated 275,000  farm  workers  under  the  cov- 
erage. 

3.  The  House  Agriculture  Committee  has 
approved  a  three-year  price-support  program 
with  a  limit  of  $55,000  a  year  on  payments  to 
individual  farmers  grdwlng  cotton,  wheat  and 
feed  grains.  The  Senate  has  voted  to  make  it 
a  $20,000  celling. 

4.  The  House  Agriculture  Committee  has 
endorsed  a  measure  providing  that  able- 
hodled  Individuals  must  sign  up  for  work 
before  they  can  be  eligible  to  receive  food 
stamps.  The  restriction  would  modify  a  bill 
already  passed  by  the  Senate,  whioh  plans 


to   furnish    $2.5    billion   annually    m   food 
stamps  by  1972. 

6.  The  House  has  passed  and  sent  to  the 
Senate  bUls  to  authorize  $775  million  over 
three  years  for  new  air  purity  standards  and 
$511  million  to  find  new  ways  of  disposing  of 
or  re-ualng  solid  waste  materials. 

6.  The  House  has  passed  and  sent  to  the 
Senate  a  plan  supported  by  the  President 
for  a  mlnlmiun  annual  Income  lor  poor  fam- 
ilies. A  minimum  of  $1,600  a  year  would  be 
given  a  family  of  four,  and  its  Income  could 
go  as  high  as  $3,920  before  the  $1,600  subsidy 
would  be  eliminated. 

7.  The  Hoxise  adopted  a  $20  billion  measure 
for  military  procurement.  This  Includes  au- 
thorization for  an  expansion  of  what  Is 
known  as  the  Safeguard  antimissile  system 
and  the  purchase  of  equipment  for  another 
nuclear  aircraft  carrier  and  a  new  manned 
bomber.  A  Senate  committee  has  approved 
the  plan. 

8.  The  Senate  has  approved  a  $3.1  billion 
financing  program  for  mass  transit  projects. 
A  similar  program,  which  would  permit  lo- 
calities to  make  contracts  totaling  $5  billion 
over  the  next  year  for  urban  transit  projects, 
has  been  approved  by  the  House  BanJiing 
Committee. 

9.  The  President  vetoed  a  measure  author- 
izing a  three-year  continuation  of  the  hos- 
pital construction  program  because  it  was 
$350  million  over  his  request.  But  both 
houses  overrode  the  veto  and  authorized 
$2.79  billion  to  be  spent. 

10.  President  Nixon  has  proposed  that  the 
national  government  return  to  the  states  a 
portion  of  the  federal  tax  revenue  "with  no 
strings  attached"  so  it  could  be  used  by  the 
states  and  local  governments  on  their  own 
projects.  The  measure  has  not  been  acted 
upon  by  either  house. 

But  where  does  the  biggest  part  of  the 
$200  billion  in  the  budget  go?  Much  of  it  is 
8i>ent  for  the  Vietnam  war,  and  only  $2.2  bll- 
Uon  is  expended  for  economic  and  military 
aid  to  the  smaller  countries  of  the  world. 

Many  of  the  authorizations  for  the  use  of 
government  funds  concern  matters  wholly 
unfamlUar  to  the  vast  majority  of  the  citi- 
zens, so  the  American  people  have  to  rely  on 
their  representatives  in  Congress  to  act  wisely 
In  their  behalf.  Whether  Congress  overspends 
or  not  is  not  easy  for  outsiders  to  Judge.  Un- 
doubtedly the  members  of  both  houses  are 
Influenced  by  political  factors.  The  pressiu-e 
for  gov«rnment  appropriations  Is  constant. 
The  committees  are  In  reality  the  groups  that 
make  the  Important  Judgements.  If  both 
paz^es  therein  concur,  the  chances  of  sup- 
port In  the  two  houses  are  good,  but  If  it's 
a  partlsanly  sponsored  measure,  a  controversy 
usually  ensues. 

The  public  as  a  whole,  however,  gets  to 
know  very  little  about  all  the  aspects  of  the 
spending  problem.  Even  though  many  bil- 
lions of  dollars  are  Involved,  most  newspapers 
would  consider  it  dry  news  to  print  the  tech- 
nical details  of  all  the  appropriations  bUls. 
So  the  taxjjayers  have  no  choice  but  to  de- 
pend on  therlr  representatives  In  Congress  and 
the  President  for  an  efficient  handling  of  the 
public  money. 


UNITED  NATICWS  LINEUP  FOR 
HUMAN  RIGHTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thought  it  would  be  appropriate  for  us 
to  take  a  look  today  at  some  of  the  rea- 
sons given  by  other  nations  for  support- 
ing International  treaties  for  the  preser- 
vation of  human  rights  for  all  of  man- 
kind. The  following  is  a  sample  lineup 
provided  by  the  World  Federalist,  May/ 
June  1970: 

Norway:  "A  deliberate  transfer  of  execu- 
tive, Judicial  and  even  legislative  power  to 
International  bodies  becomes  more  and  more 


a  common  feature  In  State  practice.  Norway 
regards  such  a  transfer  of  power  In  no  way 
as  a  violation  but  merely  as  an  expression 
of  national  sovereignty." 

Sweden:  "The  Swedish  Government  has 
strongly  given  voice  to  the  view  that  human 
rights  questions  transcend  the  boundaries  of 
nations  and  that  therefore,  in  this  field, 
States  should  not  .  .  .  cling  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  sovereignty  In  order  to  block  an 
effective  examination." 

Netherlands:  "The  duty  of  the  [Human 
Rights]  Commission  was  to  defend  the  rights 
and  freedoms  of  individuals;  however,  at  the 
present  the  Commission  did  not  have  the 
power  to  protect  Individuals,  and  this  was 
most  regrettable  ..." 

Yugoslavia:  ".  .  .  one  could  see  two  op- 
posing opinions;  each  had  some  right  on  its 
side.  However,  the  developing  countries  had 
shown  little  interest  In  the  matter;  and  the 
proposal  could  only  be  settled  when  the  de- 
veloping coimtrles  could  see  that  they  could 
benefit  from  It." 

These  nations  are  only  a  sample  of  the 
more  than  75  members  of  the  United 
Nations  that  have  taken  the  initiative 
for  human  rights  for  all  of  mankind. 
Our  absence,  Mr.  President,  is  both  con- 
spicuous and  embarrassing. 

The  time  is  now.  The  Genocide  Con- 
vention is  under  active  consideration  in 
the  Senate  for  the  first  time  in  20  years. 
I  hope  the  Senate  will  not  let  this  oppor- 
tunity pass  by. 
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BUILDING  OUR  AMERICAN 
COMMUNITIES 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
farmer  and  one  who  is  vitally  Interested 
in  the  rural  areas  of  our  country,  I  have 
long  been  impressed  by  the  Future  Farm- 
ers of  America.  My  admiration  for  this 
organization  continues  to  grow  as  I  ob- 
serve the  many  contributions  it  makes 
in  the  development  of  young  Americans 
and  the  communities  in  which  they  live. 

The  most  recent  undertaMng  of  this 
group  of  yoimg  leaders  is  one  of  which  I 
am  especially  proud.  Last  week,  the  na- 
tional FFA  president,  Harry  Birdwell,  of 
Fletcher,  Okla.,  was  in  Washington  to 
announce  the  initiation  of  a  new  pro- 
gram which  is  designed  to  get  young  peo- 
ple involved  constructively  in  helping  to 
make  their  communities  more  attractive 
places  in  which  to  live  and  wprk.  The 
theme  of  this  program  Is.  "Building  Our 
American  Communities." 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  visit  with  the 
State  president  of  the  Future  Farmers 
of  America,  Teddy  Shaw,  of  Ninnekah, 
Okla.,  last  week  concerning  this  program, 
and  I  was  impressed  again  by  the  imagi- 
nation and  enthusiasm  that  was  evident 
in  the  goals  that  were  set  forth.  The 
FTA  is  to  be  commended,  along  with  the 
Fanners  Heme  Administration,  which 
assisted  in  the  development  of  this  posi- 
tive and  forward-looking  program. 

Smaller  communities  and  rural  areas 
all  over  the  country,  the  resd  backbone 
of  American  life,  will  benefit  greatly  from 
the  efforts  of  these  dedicated  young 
Americans  as  they  seek  to  build  toward 
a  better  future  for  their  countrv. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  Senators 
may  be  fully  informed  about  this  pro- 
gram, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Harry  Birdwell 's  axmouncement  of  the 
program  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


; 


There  being  no  objection,  the  an- 
nouncement was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Bettee  Days  Thkottoh  Betixr  Wats 
(Announcement    of     FFA     "Building     Our 

American  Commimltlee"  by  Harry  Blrd- 

weU.  national  FFA  president) 

In  the  opening  paragraph  of  the  FFA  Creed 
members  of  our  organization  are  reminded^ 
that  better  days  are  the  result  of  better  ways. 
As  we  reflect  upon  the  critical  problems  of 
1970,  It  is  quickly  obvious  that  our  chal- 
lenge has  become  one  of  solving  America's 
problems  while  maintaining  America's 
strengths.  That  seems  to  indicate  that  not 
only  the  Future  Farmers  of  America,  but  all 
of  America,  Is  seeking  better  days  through 
better  ways. 

Prom  every  sector  of  America  young  people 
are  saying,  "Let's  play  an  active  role  In 
America's  future".  For  the  most  part  young 
people  have  correctly  analyzed  the  obstacles 
which  our  nation  must  overcome,  and  as  we 
view  the  energy  and  ambition  of  construc- 
tive, well-meaning  youths — what  things  can 
provide  them  with  opportunities  for  mean- 
ingful participation?  Unfortunately  the  op- 
portunities for  millions  of  this  nation's  youth 
to  become  involved  with  adults  and  to  partic- 
ipate in  worthwhile  community  efforts  are 
limited.  For  this  reason  it  Is  and  will  continue 
to  be  the  aim  of  the  Future  P^mers  of 
America  to  provide  our  members  with  the 
knowledge  of  community  problems  and  to 
undertake  noteworthy  community  service 
and  community  Improvement  projects. 

In  keeping  with  that  objective  I  am  proud 
to  formally  announce  an  innovative  com- 
munity action  program,  .  .  .  Building  Our 
American  Communities. 

The  new  national  effort  was  conceived 
eighteen  months  ago  by  staff  members  of 
the  Farmers'  Home  Administration,  an 
agency  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  As  the  USDA  and  FFA  view 
America's  future,  It  becomes  more  evident 
that  rural  America  must,  of  necessity,  offer  a 
solution  to  many  problems  of  congested 
urban  centers.  This  over  crowding  of  our 
population  can  be  reduced  provided  that  suf- 
flcent  Jobs,  adequate  housing  and  municipal 
facilities  can  be  seciired  in  rural  and  seml- 
ranl  areas.  As  FFA  has  worked  Jointly  with 
the  Farmers"  Home  Administration,  we  have 
decided  that  a  program  involving  both  study 
and  action  will  be  the  most  effective  means 
of  involving  our  membership.  Instructional 
units  will  be  made  available  to  12,000  teach- 
ers of  Vocational  Agriculture,  and  beginning 
with  the  1970-1971  high  school  year  this  In- 
formation will  be  Uught  In  Vocational  Agri- 
culture classrooms  in  9,000  American  com- 
munltiee.  Vocational  Agriculture  students 
will  devote  a  portion  of  their  class  time  to 
discussion  of  the  problems  of  their  local  com- 
munities. In  addition  to  the  Instructional 
phase.  FFA  members  will  be  Involved  in  ac- 
tual community  Improvement  projects  deal- 
ing with  seven  rural  problem  areas: 

1.  Making  efficient  use  of  community  re- 
sources. 

2.  Conducting  Job  surveys  and  rural  Job  de- 
velopment. 

3.  Becoming  Involved  in  environmental 
clean-up  and  control  of  water,  air  and  solid 
waste. 

4.  Leading  community  beautiflcatlon 
drives. 

6.  Developing  recreational  programs  and 
facilities. 

6.  Surveying  and  developing  community 
housing. 

7.  Encouraging  community  safety  and  aid- 
ing In  the  development  of  rural  health  fa- 
cilities. 

We  realize  this  seems  to  be  quite  an  under- 
taking, however,  we  anticipate  that  many 
other  organizations  will  become  actively  in- 
volved In  community  iM-oJecte  as  a  result  of 


the  FFA  effort  to  help  coordinate  rural  de- 
velopment efforts.  We  challenge  other  youth 
and  adult  organizations,  civic  clubs  and  city 
governments  to  join  hands  with  a  half  mil- 
lion FFA  members  as  we  set  out  to  build 
rural  America. 

To  this  point  the  response  to  this  effort 
has  been  excellent.  Young  and  old  alike  are 
excited  about  the  prospects  for  Improved 
communities  through  this  "youth  pioneer" 
approach  to  community  problem  solving. 
President  Nixon  has  sanctioned  our  program 
and  has  Indicated  that  It  satisfies  the  de- 
sire of  his  administration  both  to  get  youth 
Involved  In  solution  finding  and  to 
strengthen  rural  America. 

If  constructive  youth  Involvement  and 
further  development  of  rural  American  com- 
munities seem  to  be  Important  priorities 
for  the  decade  ahead,  then  I  solicit  your 
enthusiastic  support  for  Building  Our  Ameri- 
can Communities.  To  those  of  you  assembled 
here  today,  and  to  every  American  who  shall 
see  the  results  of  this  effort.  I  say  this  .  .  . 
FFA  members  have  not  fallen  subject  to  a 
spirit  of  pessimism  and  impending  doom.  On 
the  contrary  we  believe  that  better  days  are 
ahead  for  America  If  we  will  search  for  better 
ways  to  solve  our  problems  and  employ  our 
creativity.  Though  troubles  beset  America, 
though  controversy  divides  America,  460,000 
Future  Farmers  of  America  Join  with  me  In 
saying  to  you  that  as  we  further  build  our 
American  communities  we  have  much  to 
build  with  and  God  knows  everything  to 
build  for. 


HABITS   OF   AMERICAN   YOUTH 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  all 
of  us,  I  am  sure,  are  concerned  today 
with  the  performance  and  habits  of 
American  youth.  I,  for  one,  believe  that 
American  youth  is  far  from  lost.  In  fact. 
I  would  say  that  the  vast  majority  of 
our  young  people  today  are  exceptional, 
responsible,  and  intelligent.  Of  course,  we 
do  have  the  5  percent  or  less  that  par- 
ticipates in  violence  and  senseless  pro- 
tests and  draws  a  greatly  overrated 
measure  of  attention  from  the  Nation's 
commimication  media. 

Flegardless,  I  believe  the  warning  con- 
tained in  an  editorial  published  in  the 
Arizona  RepubUc  is  pertinent  at  this 
time.  I  wish  to  thank  publisher  Eugene 
C.  Pulliam  for  writing  it.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Wn,L  ToTTNG  Ameeica  Destroy  Its  HERrrAOE? 

Although  less  than  10  per  cent  of  American 
youth  has  been  participating  In  the  violent, 
senseless  protests  about  their  own  colleges 
and  universities,  there  is  a  growing  danger 
that  the  noisy,  militant  leaders  of  America's 
young  revolutionaries  will  lure  more  and 
more  students  to  their  cause. 

The  vast  majority  of  students  are  serious- 
minded  young  people  striving  to  get  an  ed- 
ucation. They  have,  so  far,  refused  to  enter 
mto  the  "gory  glee"  of  hell-ralslng  on  the 
campuses.  But  no  leadership  among  the  silent 
majority  of  students  has  arisen  to  challenge 
the  revolutionaries. 

The  president  of  the  student  body  at  a 
large  university  was  elected  by  a  vote  of 
1,000  to  300.  Only  1,300  out  of  23,000  stu- 
dents voted  in  that  election.  They  simply 
weren't  interested  in  the  militant  program  of 
the  radical  leaders.  However,  the  student  who 
was  elected  president  claims  that  he  rep- 
resents the  entire  student  body,  and  demands 
a  voice  In  the  Board  of  Regents'  meetings,  In 


spite  of  the  fact  that  90  per  cent  of  the  stu- 
dents wanted  no  part;  of  his  program. 

Unless  the  students  who  believe  they  go 
to  college  to  get  an  education  rather  than  to 
start  a  revolution  begin  very  shortly  to 
organize  and  challenge  the  revolutionaries  on 
the  campus,  they  may  find  they  have  sat 
silent  while  their  precious  heritage  of  free- 
dom and  opportunity  goes  down  the  drain  in 
a  blazing,  destructive,  senseless  revolution 
led  by  leaders  who  don't  know  what  they 
want  or  what  they  would  do  with  It  if  all 
their  demands  were  granted.  They  want  a 
noisy  voice  In  everything,  but  beyond  that 
they  know  not  what  they  are  shouting  about. 

A  sober  observation  about  America's  youth 
recently  came  from  England,  where  the  edi- 
tor of  the  London  Daily  Telegraph  declared 
that  no  generation  of  young  people  ever  had 
so  great  a  heritage  of  freedom  and  oppor- 
timlty  as  today's  American  youth. 

Under  the  caption  "Revolt  of  the  Pam- 
pered," the  editor  of  the  London  Daily  Tele- 
graph wrote : 

"America  is  the  victim  of  its  national 
myth.  It  entered  history  proclaiming  the 
rights  of  man;  Its  ConstltuUon  is  aimed  at 
fostering  freedom  at  all  costs.  Its  young  have 
been  brought  up  largely  on  an  educational 
theory  which  attaches  supreme  importance 
to  self-expression.  Is  it  odd  that  It  should 
lead  the  world  In  rebellion  or  that  its  volun- 
teer forces  should  sometimes  lack  the  virtue 
of  unrelenting  discipline?  Yet  one  marvel 
does  defy  explanation.  Why  should  America's 
pampered  and  Idolized  student  youth,  living 
In  a  country  that  enjoys  freedom  and  pros- 
perity In  unprecedented  degrees,  ttirn  all  lt» 
righteous  anger,  not  against  the  despotisms 
that  rule  most  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  but 
against  America  Itself?" 


SEWER  PROBLEMS  IN 
ROGUE  RIVER,  OREG. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  when 
we  were  debating  the  1971  Agriculture 
Appropriations  Act,  I  gave  my  full  sup- 
port to  the  amendment  to  increase  fund- 
ing for  the  FHA  rural  water  and  sewer 
grants  and  loans.  My  statement  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  appears  on  page 
23294  of  the  July  8,  1970,  Congressional 
Record. 

In  those  remarks,  I  mentioned  the  sit- 
uation in  Rogue  River,  Oreg.,  and  the 
problems  that  small  towns  in  Oregon 
face  in  providing  adequate  sewer  systems. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  cMi- 
sent  that  the  portion  of  my  remaris^  on 
July  8,  1970,  describing  the  situation  in 
Rogue  River  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  comment 
on  the  experience  of  one  small  town  in 
Oregon  and  Its  problems  In  this  area.  I  quote 
from  a  letter  to  me  from  Mr.  Wayne  Richards, 
community  development  specialist  of  the 
Jackson  County  Community  Action  Council. 
That  letter  states  in  f>art: 

"Representative  Don  Stathos  advised  writ- 
ing to  you  In  regard  to  pollution  of  the  Rogue 
River.  The  City  of  Rogue  River  Is  in  the 
embarrassing  position  of  being  partly  respon- 
sible for  polluting  its  famous  namesake.  After 
taking  a  routine  water  sample  for  Its  swim- 
ming classes  In  August  of  1969,  the  Jack- 
son County  Parks  and  Recreation  Depart- 
ment decided  to  bus  the  participants  Into 
Medford.  21  miles  away.  Evane  Creek,  which 
empties  Into  the  Rogue  River  at  the  town- 
site,  has  been  officially  posted  as  being 
polluted.  The  entire  population  of  Rogue 
River  (700)  now  uses  septic  Unks.  Because 
they  are   in  such  close  proximity   to   each 
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othw,  several  of  tlie  tnislneeBes  share  the 
same  tank.  Engineering  surveys  Indicate  clay 
subeoll  which  Is  very  poor  for  proper  drainage 
of  septic  tanlcs. 

I  call  attention  to  the  following  paragraph; 
for  It  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  problem: 

"The  City  of  Rogue  River  has  repeatedly 
attempted  to  bond  Itself  and  pay  for  Its  sewer 
system.  These  bond  Issues  have  been  unsuc- 
cessful because  of  the  excessive  financial  bur- 
den placed  on  the  tax  payers.  Two  thirds  of 
the  Inhabitants  of  Rogfue  River  are  over  age 
65  and  living  on  fixed  Incomes.  S38  social 
security  checks  were  mailed  to  zip  code  97537 
of  which  Rogue  River  la  the  major  part;  these 
checks  averaged  $71.46.  The  last  bond  Issue 
presented  before  the  voters  In  November  of 
1966  was  for  MeO.OOO.OO— WO.OOO.OOO  of  which 
was  a  Farmers  Home  Administration  Grant. 
That  Is  81;  federal  assistance." 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  pay  particular  at- 
tention to  this  section  of  Mr.  Richard's 
letter: 

"Inability  to  pay  is  clearly  as  much  of  a 
problem  here  as  is  the  pollution  of  the  river. 
The  City  of  Rogue  River  la  once  again  pre- 
paring an  application  to  federal  funding 
■ouioes  for  grants  to  help  pay  for  a  sewer 
system.  Is  the  national  concern  about  pol- 
lution genuine?  What  kind  of  support  need 
we  solicit  to  obtain  60%  to  80%  federal  grant 
participation?" 

In  closing,  Ifr.  President,  I  would  note 
that  the  problems  of  Rogue  Biver,  Oreg..  are 
not  unique.  Similar  statements  could  be 
expressed  by  many  mayors  and  ooiinty  com- 
missioners in  small  Oregon  communities.  It 
la  for  this  reason,  Mr.  President,  that  I  urge 
passage  of  the  Ooodell  amendment. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently I  have  been  sent  a  copy  of  the 
Federal  application  for  flnancial  assist- 
ance for  a  sewage  system,  which  was  sub- 
mitted by  the  town  of  Rogue  River.  The 
application  has  been  sent  to  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration,  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  and  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Au- 
thority. 

When  I  read  this  application.  It  dram- 
atised to  me  the  need  for  Increased 
Federal  assistance  to  our  rural  areas.  The 
problems  they  face  are  different  frcMU 
those  in  our  urban  centers,  and  we  must 
not  lose  sight  of  the  special  needs  of 
small  towns  and  nirsl  regions  across  the 
United  States. 

We  In  the  Senate  have  spent  much 
time  discussing  the  growing  urbanization 
of  our  country  and  its  effects  on  all  facets 
of  our  Idclety.  Much  debate  has  centered 
on  the  results  of  urbanization,  but  not  as 
much  has  been  focused  on  the  causes.  In 
my  opinion,  this  application  could  serve 
as  a  case  study  of  reasons  that  many  of 
our  small  towns  are  stagnating  today. 

Our  young  people  should  be  able  to 
choose  a  city  life  or  a  rural  life,  and  not 
be  pushed  into  city  or  suburban  living  be- 
cause no  Jobs  are  available  in  ruralTureas 
and  small  towns.  We  must  help  give  our 
rural  areas  a  new  economic  Uft. 

Mr.  President,  because  I  believe  this 
sitoatlon  in  Rogue  River,  Oreg.,  sets 
out  so  well  the  problems  facing  many 
small  towns,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  application  be  printed  at  the  end 
of  these  remarks. 

I  ask  Senators  to  read  these  comments, 
for  they  could  be  those  of  any  small  town 
suffering  from  a  severe  flnancial  squeeze. 
These  people  across  America  deserve  our 
assistance.  We  need  to  move  now  to  help 
them,  or  the  decline  of  our  small  towns 
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and  the  attendant  urbanization  will  only 
multiply  the  an  too  familiar  problems 
brought  on  by  urbanization. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


Application'  for  Federal  Assistancb  rem 
Cmr  or  Roctn:  Rfter  SrwxB  System 

Cities,  towns,  or  areas:  Rogue  River. 

County:   Jackson. 

Population:  1960,  620;  Current  (Est.)  700; 
to  be  served  by  project,  2,000.— Design  for 
expansion  to  2,000. 

Description:  To  construct  a  modem  sew- 
age treatment  plant.  Interceptor  sewer, 
main  Unes  and  house  laterals  for  the  entire 
city  of  Rogue  River. 

Public  Interest  and  necessity:  Narrative 
and  supporting  data  attached  hereto. 

METHOD  OF  FINANCING 

|in  thousands  of  dollars] 


Source  of  funds 


Wisti  components 


Treat- 
ment 


Collec- 
lon 


Total 


Federej  grant  requested 56,250  143,750       200,000 

Federalloan  requested 

Other  Federal  contribution 

SUte  contribution 33,750  86.256'""  iio, "666 

Applicant  contribution 22,500  57,500        80  000 


Estimated  total 
project  cost. 


112.500     287,500       400,000 


OTHER  FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE-PREVIOUS  OR  PENDING 


Name  ol  agency 


Indebtedness 

outstanding. 

Type  of  assistance  if  any 


Housing  and  Home  Sewer  planning 

Rnance  Agency  grant 


Jl,500 


Preliminary  cost  estimate  for  proposed 
Rogue  River  sewer  bond  issue 

Interceptor: 

3,000  linear  feet  at  tS «18.  000 

800  linear  feet  at  $10 8,000 

8-lnoh  street  mains    (20,000  linear 

feet  at  W) 120,000 

4-inch  house  laterals   (5,000  linear 

feet   at   $3) 16.000 

Manholes  (60  units  at  •260) 15.000 

Creek   croesing. 6,000 

Repavlng: 

40,000  square  feet  at  $0.10 4,  000 

40,000  square  feet  at  $0.30 12,000 

Pump  station 26  000 

Hlght-of-way   acquisition 6,000 

Subtotal  337,000 

Contingencies,  engineering,  legal 
and  financing  charges  (all  at  25 
percent)    57,000 

Total;    Interceptors  and   dis- 
tribution system 284,000 


Treatment  plant   (2,000  population 

equivalent)    90,000 

Contingencies,  engineering,  legal  and 
financing  charges  (all  at  26  per- 
cent)     23.000 


Total   treatment  plant 113,000 

Repay  planning  grant  _ 1,600 

Orand  total 398,500 


Recommended  bond  issue 400,000 

PX7BLIC  INTEBEST  AND  KECESSITT 

Statistics  over  a  period  of  time  indicate 
that  not  only  is  there  poverty  in  the  Rogue 
River  area,  but  that  it  Is  increasing.  This 
particular  project  Is  one  of  the  few  that 
promises   to   change   not   only   the  poverty 


situation  but  also  the  increasing  poverty 
level.  A  sewer  system  for  Rogue  River  would 
provide  basic  human  sanitation  and  give  a 
basis  for  rational  economic  growth.  This 
grant  application  represents  ten  years  of 
preplanning  activity  in  attempts  tQ  get  a 
sewer  system  built  for  the  Rogue  River 
area. 

I.  Contrtbirte  to  health  and  living  stand- 
ards: The  health  report  committee  of  the 
1868  Jackson  County  Long-Bange  Planning 
Oomerence  stated  ".  .  .  the  most  serious 
uiunet  health  needs  in  the  County  . 
(are)  adequate  sewage  disposal  system 
.  .  ."  The  same  paragraph  from  which  this 
statement  was  taken  also  indlcatee  another 
serious  vmmet  health  need  as  ".  .  .  better 
bousing  for  the  elderly,"  which,  of  course, 
cannot  be  built  in  the  City  of  Rogue  River 
until  the  sewage  problem  is  taken  care  of. 

No  adequate  housing  can  be  provided  for 
any  age  group  until  adequate  sewerage  Is 
provided.  Neither  the  county  wide  leased 
housing  program  nor  the  rehabilitation 
housing  program  can  operate  In  Rogue  River 
because  the  available  existing  houses  do  not 
meet  minimum  Federal  standards.  Older 
houses  are  not  being  replaced  because  buUd- 
ero  hesitate  to  accept  septic  systems  as  eco- 
nomicaUy  feasihle  when  building  new 
houses. 

n.  Prevent  or  abate  pollution:  The  City 
of  Rogue  River  has  the  dubiotis  distinction 
of  being  a  poUuter  of  the  River  of  its  own 
namesake.  Individual  septic  tank  and  drain- 
field  systems  presently  serve  the  area  within 
the  Rogue  River  city  Umlto.  Black  clay  un- 
derlay prevents  proper  drainage  of  effluent 
from  the  s^tio  tanks.  The  clay  soil  con- 
dition coupled  with  increased  population 
density  in  the  downtown  area,  have  long  ago 
rendered  Inadequate  the  current  disposal 
system. 

In  August,  1968,  the  Jackson  County 
Parks  and  Recreation  Department  took  a 
routine  water  sample  from  the  Rogue  River 
at  the  Rogue  River  townslte,  and  from  the 
negative  results  decided  to  bus  its  annual 
swlnuning  classes  Into  Medford.  twenty-one 
miles  away. 

Evans  Creek,  which  empties  into  the 
Rogue  River  at  the  townslte.  was  officially 
posted  as  poUuted  by  the  Jackson  County 
Court  during  the  summer  of  1969.  In  July, 
1970  a  concerned  citizen  of  Rogue  River  tele- 
phoned the  Rogue  River  Neighborhood 
Center,  telUng  them  of  the  negative  results 
obtained  from  two  water  samples  taken  from 
Evans  Creek  near  her  home.  She  felt  that 
parents  of  children  swimming  in  Evans 
Creek  should  be  notified  of  Its  high  pollution 
content.  She  called  the  County  Sanitation 
Officer,  who  went  on  the  radio  that  evening 
to  Inform  the  pubUc  of  the  situation. 

A  sewage  system  would  clearly  abate  pres- 
ent pollution  and  prevent  Its  occurrence  in 
the  future  from  the  Rogue  River  population. 
Sufficient  reserve  capacity  will  be  provided 
(the  design  presented  before  the  voters  will 
be  for  a  maximum  of  two  thousand  people) 
to  serve  the  ultimate  development  of  the 
city  and  surrounding  area. 

m.  Assist  In  the  creation  of  long  term 
employment:  Lack  of  a  sewage  coUecUon 
system  and  treatment  facility  has  seriously 
hindered  the  growth  and  development  of 
Rogue  River  and  the  surrounding  area  (See 
attached  letters.) 

Prospective  businesses  have  approached 
the  local  real  estate  brokers  and  our  local 
banker,  as  testified  In  their  accompanying 
letters  of  support.  It  Is  easy  to  see  why 
restaurant  or  motel  interests  would  find  it 
Inadvisable  to  locate  in  a  city  which  has  no 
sewage  facilities.  The  most  pressing  need  of 
the  Rogue  River  area  Is  adequate  housing 
and  new  Jobs,  neither  of  which  is  possible 
without  a  sewer  system.  The  City  of  Rogue 
River's  excellent  location  on  the  legendary 
river  itself  makes  It  potentially  Ideal  for  fur- 
ther development  of  tourism   and  recrea- 
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tional  facilities.  One  of  the  largest  pubUo 
camping  facilities  In  Southern  Oregon  1> 
located  less  than  one  mile  from  the  city  lim- 
its of  Rogue  River.  Valley  of  the  Rogue  State 
Park  provides  one  hundred  and  fifty  over- 
night camping  sites.  In  1967  there  were 
605,348  visitors  to  this  park. 

IV.  Primarily  benefit  long  time  unemployed 
and  members  of  low-lnoome  families:  Con- 
struction of  the  needed  sewage  facilities  with-, 
out  Federal  assistance  would  Involve  an  ex- 
traordinary and  excessive  financial  burden  on 
the  city  In  relation  to  its  financial  resources. 
The  City  of  Rogue  River  has  been  trying  to 
get  a  sewer  for  ten  years.  A  preliminary  en- 
gineering survey  was  completed  in  1960.  Bond 
Issues  have  been  defeated  because  the  tax- 
payers could  not  bear  the  full  cost  of  such  a 
system. 

A  survey  taken  four  years  ago  and  for- 
warded to  Congressman  John  Dellenback  In- 
dicated that  two-thirds  of  the  Inhabitants 
of  Rogue  River  (poptilation  700)  are  over 
age  sixty-five  and  living  on  fixed  Incomes. 
As  of  January,  1968  monthly  Social  Security 
checks  mailed  to  Zip  code  97537,  of  which 
Rogue  River  Is  the  only  Incorporated  area, 
numbered  538.  These  checks  average  $71.46. 

Rogue  River  School  District  #36  (enroll- 
ment: 1,000  students)  has  its  main  school 
buildings  within  the  city  limits,  which  pre- 
sents additional  financial  burdens  to  the  city. 
Less  than  100  students  enrolled  In  Rogue 
River  schools  live  within  the  city  limits  of 
Rogue  River.  For  example:  already  unpaved, 
ill-graded.  Improperly  surfaced,  sub-stand- 
ard streets  are  periodically  rutted  out  due  to 
frequent  and  heavy  school  bus  traffic.  The 
schools'  sewage  disposal  is  also  handled  com- 
pletely by  septic  tank.  Also  Indicative  of  the 
economic  need  of  this  area  is  the  fact  that 
the  Rogue  River  schools  are  eligible  for  and 
do  participate  in  the  Federal  free  school 
l\inch  program.  Rogue  River  School  District 
is  identified  by  the  Oregon  Board  of  Educa- 
tion as  being  one  with  a  "high  concentra- 
tion of  students  from  low-income  families." 
The  District  is  able  to  document  that  over 
20%  of  its  enrollment  is  under  OEO  poverty 
threshold  guidelines. 

The  last  bond  issue  presented  before  the 
voters  for  a  sewage  system  in  1966  would 
have  cost  approximately  $600  per  typical 
household  ( 100  x  100  foot  lot)  for  the  sewer 
hookup.  These  sewer  rates  are  unreasonable, 
especially  to  the  elderly,  whose  priority  ex- 
penses are  such  things  as  food,  eyeglasses, 
taxes,  hearing  aids,  etc.  Using  the  $71.46 
average  monthly  Social  Security  check  men- 
tioned previously,  this  $600  cost  per  home- 
owner would  be  in  many  cases  almost  three- 
fourths  (12  X  $71.48  equals  $857.52)  of  the 
entire  yearly  income  of  pensioners. 

The  City  of  Rogue  River  has  been  Identi- 
fied by  the  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Department  of  Commerce  as 
being  located  in  one  of  their  deslg^nated  areas. 
The  principal  requirements  for  tills  deeigna- 
tion  are  high  unemployment  and  low  family 
income.  Rogue  River  has  been  declared  eligi- 
ble for  participation  In  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  programs.  Jackson 
County  is  an  econcxnlcally  distressed  area  de- 
scribed by  the  n.S.  Department  of  Labor  as 
having  "chronic  and  persistent  tinemploy- 
ment."  Without  a  sewer  system  the  City  of 
Rogue  River  lacks  the  foundation  required 
for  economic  growth.  Ttie  historical  lack  of 
growth  Rogue  River  has  experienced  (1950 
censtis:  500  perstais:  1960  census:  620  per- 
sons) has  local  citizens  concerned  stemming 
the  fiow  of  youth  migration  from  this  rural 
area  to  urban  areas.  Teenagers  are  moving 
out  ss  fast  as  they  graduate  from  high  school 
because  there  are  no  Job  opportunities.  The 
people  of  Rogue  River  are  aware  that  their 
greatest  Investment  is  the  youth  of  this  area. 

1969  average  unemployment  percentage 
rate  for  the  City  erf  Grants  Pass,  (popula- 
tion 13,000)  nectfest  "large"  city  to  Rogue 
River,  was  10.6%.  12.7%  was  the  percentage 


for  the  first  week  of  May,  1970,  15.5%  for 
March,  and  17%  for  February.  Unemploy- 
ment for  the  area  Is  above  the  state  average. 
The  following  is  a  breakdown  of  results  ob- 
tained from  a  questionnaire  administered 
through  the  mall  to  all  250  households  situ- 
ated within  the  City  of  Rogue  River.  There 
were  66  replies  answering  anonymously  "How 
noany  people  live  In  your  household?"  And 
"How  much  Is  your  monthly  household  in- 
come?" 


Household  income 

pet  month 

Number  ol 
households 

Total  number  ol 

people  living  in 

households 

Less  than  Jl 50... 

JlSOto  J250 

17 
6 

15 
9 
8 

26 

13 

$251  to  J350 

34 

«51  10^450 

21 

Above  J600 

22 

Mat  18,  1970. 
To  Whoic  It  Mat  Concerm:  There  are  no 
Job  opportunities  in  Rogue  River  so  when 
I  graduate  Wednesday,  May  20,  I  will  leave 
here  to  seek  other  means  of  better  employ- 
ment opportunities.  Also,  our  river  and 
creeks  are  so  polluted  swimming  is  almost 
impossible. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Ren  a  L.  Baker. 

Rogue  Rtveb,  Ore., 
Dear  Sir:  I  am  76  years  old  and  a  home 
owner  in  Rogue  River.  I  think  we  need  a 
sewer,  but  living  on  a  limited  income  I  could 
not  afford  to  pay  for  It.  It  Is  necessary  in 
our  town,  but  the  people  like  myself  can't  do 
it  without  a  gov.  grant.  I  am  also  a  widow 
and  living  alone. 

Lou  I.  Hart. 

Mat  19.  1970. 
Dear  Sir:  Do  to  the  flnancial  circum- 
stances of  the  city  and  the  people  living  in 
Rogue  River.  It  seems  Imixieslble  to  finance 
a  sewer  system  here.  We  are  very  much  in- 
need  of  one.  My  husband  68  years  old  does 
odd  Jobs,  myself  66  takes  care  of  elderly 
people  for  our  low  income,  less  than  $3,000 
per  year.  We  do  need  one  badly  and  hope  the 
government  will  help  us  get  one. 
Sincerely, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  A.  Mazlaiten. 

Mat  19,  1970. 
Dear  Sir:  I  am  a  widow,  83  yr.  old  living  In 
Rogue  River.  I  feel  that  a  sewer  would  be 
necessary  for  health  &  economic  reasons,  but 
living  on  a  limited  income,  I  cannot  afford 
to  pay  for  it  In  taxes.  Rogue  River  is  not 
financially  able  to  pay  for  it — we  need  gov- 
ernment help  to  put  In  our  sewer. 
Sinoerely, 

Eda  B.  Fulton. 

Appleton  Realtt  Co., 
Rogue  River,  Oreg.,  April  13, 1970. 
Mr.  Watke  Richards, 
Community  Action  Center. 
Rogue  River,  Oreg. 

Dear  Mr.  Richards:  The  current  effort  be- 
ing enlisted  by  your  group  on  behalf  of  this 
community  and  directed  towards  a  satisfac- 
tory installation  of  a  sewage  disposal  system 
for  the  City  of  Rogue  River  is  greatly  appre- 
ciated by  myself  as  well  as  many  others  In 
the  community. 

As  you  may  know,  various  beneficial  de- 
velopments have  been  thwarted  in  past  years 
due  to  the  fact  that  sewers  were  not  readily 
available. 

I  would  like  to  cite  a  few  examples  for  you, 
the  first  of  which  is  a  syndicate  of  a  group 
from  Portland  which  was  desirous  of  locating 
a  motel  within  the  city  limits  of  Rogue  River. 
This  complex,  as  planned,  called  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  motel  unit,  as  well  as  a  good 
quality  restaurant  and  cocktail  lounge  facil- 
ity, keyed  not  only  to  tourist  traffic  in  this 


area  but  it  was  hoped  it  would  help  to  round 
out  the  business  community  greatly.  A  com- 
plex such  as  this,  it  was  estimated,  would 
have  employed  as  many  as  15  people  on  a 
regular  basis  which,  in  itself,  would  have 
been  a  sizable  contribution  to  the  com- 
munity. 

One  other  phase  of  development  which  has 
been  stymied  by  the  lack  of  a  sewer  system 
is  the  development  of  an  adequate  mobile 
home  park  unit  in  and  near  this  community. 
The  cost  of  installing  self-contained  sewage 
disposal  units  apparently  is  prohibitive  to 
the  private  developer  attempting  to  develop 
a  park  of  this  nature.  Estimates  of  the  man- 
power needed  to  operate  a  facility  of  this 
type  are  difficult  to  make,  however,  I  can- 
not help  but  feel  that  if  a  sizable  park 
were  developed.  It  wotild  require  the  services 
of  many  people  to  continue  adequate  mainte- 
nance. 

The  multiple  dwelling  or  apartment  type 
development  Is  very  much  a  need  In  this  area 
but  again  has  been  postponed  due  to  this 
same  critical  situation.  The  construction  and 
development  of  multiple  dwelling  units  In 
this  area  as  well  as  the  continued  mainte- 
nance of  same  naturally  would  contribute  to 
the  over-all  economy  as  well  as  provide  work 
for  additional  people. 

I  have  cited  some  of  the  frustrations  that 
have  occurred  due  to  the  lack  of  sewage  dis- 
posal in  the  City  of  Rogue  River  and  do  not 
mean  to  overlook  the  fact  that,  In  my  esti- 
mation, we  are  probably  now  in  a  critical 
stage  relative  to  over-saturation  of  affluence 
in  this  area.  This  alone  serves  as  a  deterrent 
to  any  man  in  business  who  is  thinking  of 
locating  in  this  area  and  this  phase  of  the 
problem  should  not  be  overlooked. 

Again  I  want  to  thank  you  personally  for 
the  effort  you  have  extended,  and  I  am  sure 
you  will  continue  in  this  direction,  and  I 
will  offer  my  services  in  any  way  possible  to 
aid  you  in  your  efforts. 
Sincerely, 

Grant  Appltton, 

Broker, 

RocTTz  RrvER,  Oreo., 

March  27.  1970. 
Mr.  Watne  Richards. 
Community  Action  Center, 
Rogue  River,  Oreg. 

Dear  Mr.  Richards:  It  Is  my  understand- 
ing that  you  are  requesting  Information  from 
various  individuals  who  had  {banned  con- 
struction projects  within  the  City  of  Rogue 
River  but  have  been  unable  to  because  of  the 
lack  of  a  community  sewer  system. 

As  for  myself — ^I  had  Intended  to  construct 
a  4-unit  apartment  building  or  additional 
office  complex  to  the  rear  of  my  present  loca- 
tion, but  cannot  tintll  such  time  as  a  sewer 
system  Is  Installed. 

My  father-in-law  owns  a  lot  adjacent  to 
the  bank  and  is  presently  considering  a 
medical -dental  ocmplex,  but  is  holding  off 
until  such  time  as  a  sewer  system  is  installed. 

As  a  professional  engineer.  I  have  had  to 
turn  down  numerous  clients  who  were  con- 
templating construction  of  apartments, 
motels,  restaurants  and  commercial  projects 
but  again  were  thwarted  because  of  the  lack 
of  sewers. 

If  you  have  any  furtlier  questions,  pie 
call  or  write. 

Sincerely, 

Bbtcx  W.  Townlet. 


Rogue  River,  Orxc, 

April  2,  1970. 

To  Whom  It  Mat  Concern:  The  city  of 
Rogue  River  has  been  in  need  of  a  sewer  sys- 
tem for  a  very  long  time. 

Because  of  the  high  percentage  of  elderly 
low  Income  people  within  the  city  and  the 
high  property  taxes  to  which  they  are  already 
subjected,  it  is  financially  Impossible  for  the 
residents  of  Rogue  River  to  bond  themselves 
for  such  a  system. 
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R.J- CAMDEN.         age   dlspoe*!    la   Just    not    available   to   tbe     which  the  taxpayers  are  now  being  burdened! 

Gold  Hux   Obeg                       ^tlll,  ^  cases.  ^j^jj  j^  sewer  system  there  would  also  be 
GOLD  HiL^  OREG.                 ,„^«  ^^1^  ^  commend  you  on  your  efforts     a  treatment  plant  which  would  procesTthe 

The  STUD.  COMMIT  roB  thxDe,^opmLt     ^''wllf  l^dTtte  StloTort^e'T^;     "^**  ^'^  '^'"^^  ''  ^^^  ^'^^  -"  ''^   ^  ^^^ 

or  A  SEWER  SYSTEM  IN  RoctTE  RiVEB.             ^p^   J^blem  in  R^e  River                   ^  ^""^  '****  ^^*"^  ^°"^**  '^***  contaminate  the 

/Jo^«c  River.  Oreg.:                                                               Ve^  trS  fo^  '''^'  ^°'*  ^^^  ^^^^  ****'  "y^™' 

For  ten  years  I  have  owned  seventeen  acres                                           Ralph  B   Eaton  "^^^  Lion's  Club  considers  the  Installation 

of  undeveloped  land  located  within  the  city                                               Frpn^.u,-^  nir^ntnr  °^  *  *^^'"  system  to  be  a  great  asset  to  the 

limits  of  Rogue  River.  This  property  is  ideally                                           ^xecuuie  mrectOT.  c^y  ^f  j^^^^  j^,.^,^^ 

suited  for  and  was  originally  purchased  for                   Oregon  Employment  Division  Sincerely, 

housing  and  it  has  been  and  stlU  Is  my  de-                                 Medford  Orea    Julv  9  1970  Leland  Southern. 

sire  to  construct  a  one  hundred  unit  con-      Mr  Watne  Richards                 '  Secretary. 

dominium  for  the  elderly  there.  This  letter  is      jackson  County  Community  Action  

to  testify  that  this  housing  project  has  been      Medford    Oreg                                       '  Rogue  River  Jatcees, 

held  up  for  ten  years  due  to  the  lack  of  a          dear  Mb.  Richards:  Pursuant  to  your  re-  „„„   w.   ^°Sue  River.  Oreg..  April  16. 1970. 

sewer  system.  My  construction  would  begin      ouest  for  snmp  nf  thn  r,r,=cihio  orn^r^w^o^*-  ^°^-  Warren  Brotherton, 

When  and  if  there  is  a  sewer  system  built  in      S^pa^t   ;hlch   the  InstElon   oTSaee  ^''^°^'  ^"^  °f  ^°^"«  ^*^'^' 

Rogue  River.  I  understand  that  because  of      gyg^    ^^^Id   have   on    the   City   of   Ro^ue  R°$^<' ^l^,*^ ■  Oreg . 

the  high   percentage  of  elderly  low-lncomt      River    I  submit  the  following  oosslbllltles  °*^  ^^"^^^  Brotherton  and  Members  of 

people    living    within    the   city   limits    it   Is          \    i^J^^not^^i^^la^^^  "'^  '^'"^  Council:  The  Rogue  River  Jaycees 

financially  confiscatory  and  prohibitive  for      Acceptmg    tbe    general    comemusu^d    in  n^-^  aware  of  the  need  for  a  sewer  system 

them  to  bond  themselves  for  such  a  system.      studvUie  the  imniS-t  nf  th^r^l»tl^^  o„h  ^"^  *^«  <^"y  «'  K°«"«  Rl'^'-  We  feel  this  Is 

However  in  the  event  that  a  bond  i^ue  is      v^afS  travel   Ci^us?rv    there ^iTo   in  *^^  "°'''  '°'  *  ^^""^^  °^  *^«  P''"^'*"^  »"<1 

passed  It  13  easy  to  see  the  enormous  amounts      duqtriM  whirh  onncrihiirl  r,,->^n„,.ii„  on  «*  strongly  urge  the  creation  of  a  committee  to 

of  additional  twes  that  would  be  available  to      tlT^lonll\win^  Sju   v^^^^  ^^^''^  ^^^  development  of  a  sewer  system, 

help  pay  for  the  sewer  from  my  Investment     luluTt    C  J^  r^o^rh^vfttpn  Lt^h  Th«  ^'^"'•^  ''°'^^^  ^^  ^ware  of  the  pollu- 

alone.  There  is  a  very  severe  lack  of  adequate      nsh^  bv^udv  of  Tra^^da^H  ^P^^L^nd"  "'"^  P'^^^^'"  »«'»  ^^'^  ^^^^  *°  «°»v«  '*   More 

housing  in  this  area  which  can  be  verified     hj^ months    of    tourist    mil. Jl     -Z    m  "^«"*^  '^*'«  ^^  ^"^^  avaUable  than  ever 

by  the  Jackson  County  Housing  Authority.          mLke'b^seasonal  industries  X  •  ^^--^  '°'  P?^^^  '^^"^  *«  *^^^- 

In  summary  I  would  Uke  to  point  out  and                         ««yu»i  maustnes  were.  ^  ^^^^^  j^,  ^j^^  ^^y  ^^  Rogue  River  to 

emphasize  that  (1)  Rogue  River  has  needed     Industry:                                               siC  code  prosper  and  expand,  a  sewer  system  is  needed 

a  sewer  for  a  very  long  time,  (2)  the  lack  of         Eating  and  drinking  places 581  "o  hew  homes,  motels,  small  Industries  and 

a  sewer  has  adversely  affected  the  avallabU-         Hotels,  tourist  courts,  motels 701  other  businesses  can  locate  in  the  area.  Once 

ity  of  adequate  housing.   (3)    the  materials         Gasoline  service  stations 554  a  sewer  system  Is  completed,  it  would  be  pos- 

and  labor  for  constructing  the  units  would          Sports,   promotion,   recreational   serv-  sible  to  extend  the  city  limits. 

certainly  boost  the  economy  in  this  economl-             *ces 794  In  a  short  time  there  will  be  a  sanitation 

cally  distressed  area,  (4)  maintenance  of  the         Retail  stores  N.F.C 599  problem     with    the    use    of    septic    tanks 

units  would  create  Jobs,   (5)    all  of  this  is         Motion  picture  theaters. 783  throughout  the  city,  and  the  City  of  Rogue 

and  has  been  for  ten  years  contingent  on  a         Theatrical  producers,  etc 793  River  should  act  now  before  the  problem  be- 

sewer  system  in  Rogue  River.                                     Rooming  and  boarding  houses. 702  comes  acute  and  the  State  Board  of  Health 

Sincerely  yours.                                                Laundries 721  demands  a  solution. 

E.  P.  Bolt.             Trailer  parks  and  camps 703  Very  truly  yours, 

T,r~             r.                              -^1  °'  ^''^  industries  appear  to  be  below  CLirroRD  E.  Bioham 

HOME  Owner  Purchasing  Enter-                 the  expectation  of  such  an  excellent  location  President. 

Owners   Purchasing  Enterprises.   Inc.   doing         It  would  seem  rpa-smmhip  that  wttv,  tv,o  ir,  ifogue  itiver,  ureg. 

rehablUtatlon  of  homes  in  Rogue  Rlvr.  wf     stallat°on  of  ^a^equa^   ys^m  That  several  .  T^^I^'^^  ^  ^v."";  '°"*'  *'*°'^"'"'J  ^^ 

find  It  not  feasible  to  do  because  of  no  ad-     motels    eating-drinking  S^"servicece^  delighted   to  hear  that  you   are   making  a 

equate  sewer  system.                                               ters  such  as  /as  and  laundries  would ^rid^  determined    effort    in    the    direction    of    a 

Seve«l   families  have  asked  our  office  to      t^Ho  a^l  80  Job  opJort^nS^  t"^'"^  se wag.  system   for  our  City.   You 

consider  a  certain  house  they  wUhed  to  buy.         2.  Development  of  reUrement  condlminl-  7°  ^'^  complete  cooperat  on. 

FJI.A.  is  very  stiff  about  issuing  a  30  Year      ums:  The  high  Uveabimy  oTtSe  Cue  V^-  .„^^,  *^H^*^'^  ^'*"  ^"^ ,1'^^"^ ^  ^r^^  ^**° 

loan  on  a  private  sewer  system  and  more     ley  is  well  accepted    yet  there  haTb^en  no  l^T  I  ^1  '"^  the  community  affairs,  I  can  not 

so  if  same  property  is  on  private  water  sys-     aiinounced  pem^anent  year-round  lobs  V^Jt  °^  *  "'"^le  item  which  would  do  more 

3.  Health  ^center    could    Smi    a    very  "^ ^ft  at'^nd                '^°^^^^'^  '^^  '^^ 

We  earnestly  hope  your  efforts  will  work     worthwhile  project  for  recuperative  patients  t>I  tv^r^,    *  JL-  ».         ^  .. 

out  the  problem  for  the  citizens  of  Rogue      who  need  to'^reinaln  In  the  ^ea  close  toThe  .onrP^?n^^h7n^?h,H?.*^.T'''^\ ''''^"  ''!.' 

«'^^'"-                                                                              special  treatment  facilities,  such  as  the  cobalt  m^J^^  ?J?m^l«nn^  Tntr^!f  h^.'^^^ 

Sincerely.                                                       center,  but  who  prefer  to  be  in  a  smaller  ,^'       J^  combination.  Interest  dwindled 

Mart  A.  Dutton.                community.                  er  to  oe  in  a  smaller  rapidly  when  it  was  learned  that  there  was 

^.ecutive  ^.rector.         ,,^rrsld1rrbrn7m^ro"f",o^""^1d^  '^°T^e1StuTorof'^^pTb?e^stem,  in 

HOUSING    AuTHo;;^   o,   JACI^N                 riuU^frrlhrpr^poseTs'Tw^ra'g  ^ys^  "^Zl'"^°°-,rr  f  "'^^  ^7  ^ '"^.'""""^ 

COUNTY,                                                             ReepectfuUy  submitted  "^''^  ^™'*"  businesses  which  would  create 

Medford.  Oreg..  May  26. 1970.                                               Stearns  Gushing.  Thfn^'Sp^l*^h,.^^^T*  ""^  ^T^  «=°'^°»y; 

Mr.  Wayne  RicHABDS,                                                                                         Labor  Economist  The  property  which  is  now  zoned  commercial 

Study  Committee  for  the  Development  0/  a                                        Economist.  and  Is  occupied  by  old  "shanties"  would  be 

Se^er  System  in  Rogue  River.  Medford.                     ..,.f ^Z/rr/pr.^.?..  -7|"----Cildirg  S'^'^''  ^^ 

OENT^M^,:    With  regards  to  the  devel-     TV>:   The  study  c^t^S'fJ^  the  develop-  are  fe^,^rTnd'^^,^rT  S'i^^'f !?  ^^J'*^ 

opment  of  a  sewer  system  In  Rogue  River  it            ment  of  a  sewer  system  in  Ro^ue  RWe?-  ^h  fr  thi?f ',  *f„^  ^lu.l  *°^^*"*«^   r^**^ 

is  the  opinion  of  the  undersigned  that  such         The  Lions   Club   of'  Rogue   ^er   believe  t?^ in  tSl^^of  o^  cftv     """'^"  ''''*'" 

a  system  is  desperately  needed  in  the  Rogue     that  a  sewer  system  would  greatly  benefit  the  Ve^  tmlv  ^uT^       ^' 

Ri^«'-  "^-                                                                  City  of  Rogue  River  and  its  people,  while  at  ^         ^        Clyde  Thompson 

We  have  all  heard  of  the  high  pollution     the  same  time  aiding  in  the  eUmlnaUon  of  P^^i^w^^y 

factor    of    the   Rogue   River   that   eminates     the  Rogue  River  waters  pollution  "            t^esiaeni. 

from  the  Umnedlate  Rogue  River  area,  but         The  downtown  section  of  Rogue  River  City  rogue  Rrvm  o«r„ 

more  Importantly,  the  lack  of  an  adequate     Is  comprised  of  many  busin^ses  which  are  ifn^?  Vq7/. 

sewage  dUpoeal  system  prevents  any  slgnlfi-     sharing  the  few  septic  tanks  available.  These  Mr  Wayne  Richards 

oant  development  in  the  area.                                are  operated  to  tiie  maximum  limit  moet  of  ZntrnJ^tyC^ter' 

Our  experience   has  Indicated  that  It  la     the  time  and  thus  restrict  any  new  business  Rngue  River  Orea  ' 

extremely  difficult,  if  not  Impowtble.  for  the     use.  The  size  requlr^l  of  a  drain  field  pro-  Dear  Me.  Richards-  I  would  like  to  take 

Housing  Authority  to  obtain   units  in  the     hlbits  any  new  septic  tank  installatlon'^be-  this  opportui™tell  you  that  I^  def. 
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Inltely  In  favor  of  the  proposed  sewer  pro- 
ject In  Rogue  River.  I  believe  that  this  would 
be  a  definite  asset  to  every  person  living  in 
the  Rogue  River  area. 

First,  it  would  increase  the  resale  value 
of  city  property.  Second,  it  would  be  the 
foundation  for  future  growth  as  far  as  busi- 
ness establishments  and  Income  enterprises. 
Third,  It  would  be  an  attraction  for  new 
residences  and  city  expansion  which  would- 
benefit  us  all. 

I  hope  that  all  of  us  ia  the  Rogue  River 
area  will  take  pride  in  our  community  and 
vote  in  favor  of  the  proposed  sewer  project. 
Let  us  remember  what  President  John  Ken- 
nedy once  said,  "It  is  not  what  our  country 
can  do  for  us  but  what  we  can  do  for  our 
country." 

Yours  truly, 

H.  W.  Hawkins,  D.O. 

Sewer  System  Bond  Election  Mat  Be  Held 
in  September 

Rogue  River. — A  bond  election  to  see 
whether  or  not  residents  of  Rogue  River 
will  approve  financing  for  a  city  sewer  sys- 
tem may  be  held  early  In  September,  accord- 
ing to  Councilman  Chester  Willsey. 

Wlllsey  Is  Rogue  River's  commissioner  of 
sanitation  and  he  is  chairman  of  the  Sewer 
Study  Committee  that  was  appointed  by  the 
council  In  April. 

Financing  is  something  that  must  be  ap- 
proved before  the  community  can  apply  for 
federal  assistance,  hopefully  a  grant  to  cover 
50  per  cent  or  more  of  the  cost. 

"The  difficulty  is."  Wlllsey  explains,  "that 
we  must  hold  the  bond  election  for  the  full 
amotmt — and  we  are  talking  in  terms  of 
$350,000  to  $400.000— before  we  can  apply 
for  the  federal  grant  that  will  offset  part  of 
it.  Tlie  committee  hopws  to  include  a  stipula- 
tion In  the  election  that  will  guarantee  the 
people  that  nothing  will  be  done,  no  money 
win  be  spent,  unless  we  can  receive  at  least 
a  50  per  cent  grant. 

something  we  can  handle 
"We  want  to  call  for  a  vote  on  the  bond 
issue,  but  we  want  to  make  it  plain  that 
unless  we  can  get  the  local  cost  down  to 
around  $175,000  to  $200,000,  something  we 
can  handle,  we  will  not  proceed." 

As  It  Is  planned,  the  local  share  of  the 
bond  issue  could  be  paid  off  through  sewer 
construction  fees,  monthly  service  charges, 
and  the  levy  assessed  for  the  sewer  lines 
as  they  run  adjacent  to  each  piece  of  prop- 
erty served.  (This  amount  could  be  figured 
either  on  a  property  frontage  foot  basis  or 
on  a  square  foot  basis.)  Individual  property 
owners  would  be  responsible  for  the  cost  of 
the  line  joining  their  homes  to  the  main 
system. 

The  county  assessor  has  said  there  would 
be  no  increase  in  taxes  because  property  In 
Rogue  River  is  already  assessed  at  a  value 
allowing  for  septic  tanks  and  the  difference 
between  reassessing  it  with  a  sewer  system 
would  be  negligible,  except  in  the  case  of 
vacant  properties.  Wlllsey  said. 

system  is  needed 

Most  of  Rogue  River's  citizens  (population 
about  700)  agree  that  a  city  sewer  system  is 
needed.  Willsey  said. 

The  community  is  now  served  by  septic 
tanks,  some  of  which  don't  perform  ade- 
quately, and  city  wells.  There  have  been  com- 
plaints about  the  amount  of  chlorine  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  drinking  water  safe. 

The  problem  Is,  how  to  keep  the  cost  down 
on  what  is  needed,  and  this  is  what  the 
Sewer  Study  Committee  Is  trying  to  work  out. 
Meetings  have  been  held  weekly  since  April. 

"We  are  trying  to  benefit  as  many  as  pos- 
sible at  the  lowest  cost,"  Wlllsey  said. 

Along  with  Willsey,  members  of  the  com- 
mittee include  Warren  Brotherton,  mayor; 


Bob  Nelson,  businessman:  Bryce  Townley, 
engineer;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Sheffield,  business- 
woman; Mrs.  Anna  Classik,  librarian;  Ed 
Bolt,  landowner;  and  Wajrne  Richards,  com- 
munity development  specialist  with  the  Com- 
munity Action  Center.  Dr.  Henry  Hunt  repre- 
sented the  school  district  until  he  left  to 
assume  the  superlntendency  In  Wlnston- 
Dillard. 

tentative  maps 

Two  tentative  maps  have  been  drawn  and 
the  committee  is  compiUng  cost  figures. 

Ways  of  financing  a  bond  issue  to  the  best 
advantage,  and  the  possibility  of  state  as- 
sistance are  things  to  be  considered,  "but 
we  haven't  quite  reached  that  stage  yet,"  he 
added. 

A  public  meeting  was  held  several  weeks 
ago  at  the  Live  Oak  Orange  and  there  were 
many  questions  concerning  the  sewer  sys- 
tem proposal.  Willsey  said  the  committee  felt 
that  90  per  cent  of  the  approximately  50  per- 
sons present  seemed  to  agree  that  if  the  plan 
outlined  could  be  worked  out,  they  would 
support  it. 

Saturday,  June  13,  Congressman  John  Del- 
lenback  met  with  the  committee  and  in- 
terested persons  and  told  them  that  Rogue 
River's  chances  for  getting  federal  assist- 
ance were  good,  but  that  there  are  always 
many  bids  made  for  federal  dollars.  He  said 
that  as  soon  as  the  local  move  Is  made  (ap- 
proval of  a  bond  Issue)  his  office  will  assist. 
No  time  schedule  was  given,  but  each  request 
must  go  through  six  or  eight  offices,  he 
reminded. 

NO    MORE    permits 

The  Jackson  County  Health  Department  Is 
Issuing  no  more  permits  for  dry  wells  ( to  sup- 
plement septic  tank  systems  where  needed) 
in  Rogue  River  and  will  not  issue  septic  tank 
permits  until  the  soil  has  been  thorough- 
ly tested. 

The  community  is  growing — the  high 
school  Is  being  enlarged — and  there  Is  more 
demand  daily  on  diffusing  soils.  Willsey  con- 
tinued. 

One  property  owner  wants  to  develop  a 
condominium  for  the  elderly,  but  is  being 
held  up  because  there  is  no  sewer  system. 
There  Is  a  severe  shortage  of  adequate  hous- 
ing in  the  community  and  the  Housing  Au- 
thority of  Jackson  County  has  permission  to 
lease  there,  but  there  Is  difficulty  in  finding 
rentals  that  meet  standards  because  of  the 
sewage  problem. 

Willsey  explained  that  if  Rogue  River  can't 
arrive  at  a  way  to  solve  its  problem  through 
careful,  intelligent  planning,  it  may  be  forced 
to  take  action,  and  soon. 

"We  could  be  told  that  we  must  put  in  a 
sewer  system — to  work  it  out  the  best  way  we 
can,"  he  said.  "The  committee  feels  this 
would  not  allow  us  the  opportunity  to  take 
into  consideration  the  most  economical  use 
of   the   dollar." 


HEALTH  SERVICES  AND  MOUNTINQ 
COSTS 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  on  July  8, 
1970, 1  held  an  important  public  hearing 
in  Tulsa,  Okla.,  on  the  subject  of  the  de- 
livery of  health  services  and  mounting 
medical  costs.  The  testimony  I  received 
at  that  time  was  thoughtful  and  worth- 
while, and  I  believe  that  Senators  and 
relevant  committees  can  benefit  from  a 
consideration  of  it.  Accordingly,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  second  ad- 
ditional portion  of  that  testimony  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Public  Hearing  on  Health  Delivery  and 
Costs,  Tulsa,  Okla..  July  21,  1970 — II 
Senator  Harris.  Thank  you,  Jack.  Like  you, 
I  believe  that  our  system  can  and  will  work 
If  we  get  together,  and  that's  the  basic  idea 
of  this  hearing.  I  appreciate  very  much  what 
you've  had  to  say. 

Arthur  Berkey  Is  Area  Director  of  the 
United  Steelworkers  of  America.  Arthur, 
we're  glad  you're  here,  and  we'd  be  pleased 
to  hear  from  you  at  this  time. 

testimony  or  mr.  Arthur  berket,  area  di- 
rector FOR  THE  UNITED  STEELWORKERS  OF 
AMERICA,  ATL-CIO-CLC,  TULSA,  OKLA. 

I'm  real  privileged  to  present  some  of  our 
vlewpKJlnts  on  this  most  Important  field. 

I  am  Arthur  K.  Berkey,  Area  Director  for 
the  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  AFL- 
CIO-CLC;  our  Oklahoma  Staff  Office  is  at 
124  So.  Denver,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma  74103. 

At  present,  we  have  approximately  5,500 
members  employed  in  25  companies,  covered 
by  19  Local  Unions.  One  group  is  covered 
by  a  national  contract.  The  others,  although 
In  some  Instances  a  branch  of  a  national 
company,  are  covered  by  separate  contract 
agreements.  All  provide  for  some  method  of 
life,  medical  and  hospital  coverage.  Some 
are  Jointly  financed  by  employees  and  em- 
ployer though  the  majority  are  lOCr  fi- 
nanced by  the  employer  as  a  part  of  fringe 
benefits  negotiated  into  our  contracts. 

Workers  are  located  principally  in  N.E. 
Oklahoma.  The  general  area  Is  Tulsa,  Okla- 
homa City,  Enld-Ponca  City  area  and  until 
recently  In  the  Henryetta,  Okmulgee  area, 
not  now  in  existence  due  to  the  closing  of  the 
Eagle-Plcher  Company  Zinc  Smelter  at  that 
location. 

Inasmuch  as  we  have  had  considerable  ex- 
perience In  a  wide-range  of  the  State  and  due 
to  the  detailed  Involvement  of  negotiations 
for  medical  and  hospital  benefits,  our  mem- 
bers are  concerned  about  the  increased  cost 
of  benefits,  which  continues  to  climb  at  an 
alarming  rate. 

We  have  a  wide  range  of  programs,  some 
are  basic  providing  for  as  low  as  $12  to  $15 
per  day  for  hospital  benefits  and  $200  surgical 
schedules,  on  up  through  the  Armco  Steel 
(basic  National  Steel  Agreement)  providing 
for  100'>  coverage  for  daily  room  benefits  and 
surgical  lees  on  a  customary  and  regular  lee 
basis. 

The  majority  of  underwTlters  Is  Blue  Cross- 
Blue  Shield.  The  remainder  are  nationally- 
known  Insurance  carriers,  such  as  Metro- 
politan. Equitable  Life  and  so  forth. 

Within  the  past  few  years,  the  cost  of  con- 
tinuation of  existing  plans  has  been  so  in- 
flated as  to  make  !t  impossible  to  absorb  this 
cost  within  the  amounts  we  feel  the  em- 
ployer can  justifiably  pay.  Normally  one 
would  think  that  a  wage  earner  in  the  $3.50 
to  $4.50  bracket  should  not  find  difficulty 
In  meeting  normal  health  and  surgical  cost, 
but  this  Is  not  so.  We  daily  receive  reports 
of  charges  above  the  allowed  cost  of  a  plan 
negotiated  a  year  or  two  ago,  that  was  at  the 
time  of  negotiations  providing  nearly  lOO'^c 
coverage.  Now  the  individual  Is  billed  for 
upwards  of  50 Tc  more  than  a  similar  sickness 
or  operation  cost  two  years  ago. 

The  carriers,  especially  Blue  Cross-Blue 
Shield,  have  been  helpful  in  reviewing  single 
cases  on  our  behalf  due  to  the  availability 
of  records  that  are  not  normally  available 
to  either  the  employee  or  his  union  repre- 
sentative. 

We  recognize  that  medical  costs  have 
risen  due  to  necessary  improvements  and 
normal  wage  adjustments  but  we  feel  that 
the  degree  of  increases  is  not  Justifiable  and 
even  if  It  were  Justified,  medical  services  and 
hospital  benefits  are  priced  beyond  the  abil- 
ity of  the  wage  earner  to  afford.  From  mem- 
bers of  otir  members  families,  we  have  re- 
ports that  parents  and  relations  who  have 
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been  retired  cannot  afford  even  the  meager 
base  neceeeltiea  of  proper  medical  care.  Prom 
the  experience  we  have  had  with  our  own 
members  retirement,  where  a  continuation 
of  medical  and  hospital  beneflta  were  not 
provided  In  the  pension  plan,  many  have 
been  unable  to  provide  for  suoii  care  out  of 
S.S.  and  pension  income.  Medicare  and  med- 
icaid have  assisted  this  group. 

I  have  attached  a  copy  of  the  rates  charged 
per  day  within  vanona  communities  In  Okla- 
homa that  was  recently  published  In  the 
Tulsa  newspaper,  showing  the  wide  range  of 

ir  day  cost  by  hospitals.  We  feel  that  cer- 
alnly  there  will  be  some  difference  between 
any  similar  operating  facility  but  we  ser- 
iously question  the  justification  in  such  a 
wide  range.  Surely  it  Is  not  basic  wages  paid 
for  services  since  these  now  come  under 
minimum  wage  provisions  of  the  Fair  La- 
bor Standards  Act.  And  we  do  not  find  this 
degree  of  variance  in  wage  rates  In  compara- 
tive operating  properties  that  we  have  under 
contracts  within  the  State. 

I  would  point  out  within  this  Article  in 
response  to  the  question,  "Why  the  dis- 
parity?" The  beet  one  official  could  come 
up  with,  "I  guess  they  figure  Tulsa  can 
afford  it." 

But  Senator,  even  if  Tulsa  could  afford 
It,  which  we  raise  question,  there  are  thou- 
sands of  Oklahomans  and  millions  of  Amer- 
icans that  cannot  afford  to  become  sick  or 
undergo  a  badly  needed  operation.  We  have 
some  suggestions  to  offer: 

1.  We  believe  the  whole  area  of  medical 
and  hospital  services  should  be  Investigated 
with  Congressional  and  Senatorial  Commit- 
tees for  the  purpKMe  of  seeking  ways  and 
means  of  improving  services  to  the  general 
public.  This  naturally  must  be  a  long  range 
and  continued  program. 

a.  Immediate  legislation  should  be  passed 
providing  for  a  fair  pricing  of  medical  serv- 
ices and  boepitallzatlon  benefits,  based  on 
an  in-depth  study  of  fees  charged  by  doc- 
tors and  hospitals. 

3.  Expansion  of  medicare  or  a  program  of 
national  health  care  to  provide  a  cushion 
for  cases  where  the  individual  cannot  him- 
self provide  for  needed  medical  care. 

4.  Investigation  of  high  cost  medical  and 
hospital  services  In  areas  such  as  Tulsa  to  de- 
termine If  such  costs  are  justifiable  or  as  the 
newspaper  article  would  indicate,  "because 
Tulsa  can  afford  it." 

6.  Committees  such  as  this  to  request  as- 
sistance by  all  national  carriers  of  hospital 
and  medical  Insurance  programs  to  make 
available  its  records  revealing  the  number  of 
cases  referred  to  hospitals  by  doctors  and  the 
range  of  fees  charged  by  both  doctors  and 
hospitals  for  similar  services. 

8.  Some  immediate  relief  be  granted 
through  tax  allowances  for  excessive  medical 
and  hospital  cost. 

7.  Enactment  of  re-insurance  or  an  overall 
national  health  Insurance  program  to  pay  for 
excessive  cost  for  long  term  and  intensive 
care  medical  and  hospital  services. 

The  average  wage  earner  is  seriously  con- 
cerned with  this  additional  cost  burden  es- 
pecially in  fact  of  other  Inflated  costs,  in- 
creasing unemployment  or  underemploy- 
ment. He  found  It  difficult  with  a  full  pay 
check  and  a  part  of  the  medical  cost  provided 
through  employer  and  employee  pre-paid 
plans,  but  now  it  Is  all  but  impossible  for 
him  to  continue  to  meet  this  cost. 

We're  saying  here.  Senator,  that  we've  sim- 
ply arrived  at  a  point  where  it  is  not  fair  or 
justifiable  to  continue  to  ps.ss  this  excessive 
cost  on  to  the  employer. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  appear 
on  behalf  of  our  members  of  the  United  Steel- 
wortcers  of  America  but  more  Important,  on 
behalf  of  those  thousands  of  wage  earners  In 
Oklahoma  who  do  not  have  union  representa- 
tion but  must  look  towards  you  and  your 
Committee  for  assistance  in  this  great  lieed. 


I  brought  with  me  a  copy  of  a  plan  that  we 
have  in  existence  here  In  the  Tulsa  area  to 
give  you  an  example  of  these  Increases  in 
cost.  This  plan  went  Into  effect — It  is  a  stand- 
ard Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  plan — in  Decem- 
ber 1067.  At  that  time  we  made  a  detailed,  in- 
depth  study  of  the  hospital  charges  and  the 
cost  of  medical  service  In  the  Tulsa  area.  It 
cost  the  individual  employee  $8.30  a  month; 
for  an  employee  with  a  family  it  cost  $9. lb. 

We  have  had  two  Increases;  we're  now  con- 
fronted with  a  third.  With  the  addition  of 
that  third,  those  costs  will  now  be — I  remind 
you.  Senator,  that  this  Is  since  December 
1967 — It  would  cost  to  pay  for  the  single 
person.  $15.20;  for  the  famUy  group,  $34.40. 
You  can  see  here  how  that's  a  doubling.  This 
is  going  up  now  at  an  annual  rate  of  16.8%, 
or  it  will  double  in  approximately  6%  years. 
We  talk  about  the  concern  about  the  popu- 
lation explosion — we're  doubling  hospital 
costs  about  ten  times  the  rate  we're  doubling 
the  population.  So.  we  should  have  some 
concern  there.  I  want  to  say  this  on  behalf  of 
this  particular  carrier  which  is  Blue  Cross- 
Blue  Shield:  of  the  total  costs  in  this  period, 
of  $13,892.30,  they  paid  back  $11,629.27.  But 
the  employees.  In  addition  to  the  costs  of 
buying  the  insiu^nce.  paid  out  an  additional 
$3,381.55.  So  we  continue  to  see  great  resist- 
ance on  the  part  of  our  membership  to  con- 
tinuation of  hospitalization  programs  and 
plans.  Anytime  we  can  be  of  further  service 
to  you,  we'll  be  privileged  to  come  and 
appear. 

Senator  Harris.  Thank  you  Arthur  for  a 
very  comprehensive  and  very  useful  state- 
ment. 

I'd  like  to  call,  now.  on  the  President- 
elect of  the  Tulsa  County  Medical  Society, 
Dr.  C.  S.  Lewis.  Dr.  Lewis,  we  appreciate  very 
much  your  coming  here,  and  we  will  be 
pleased  to  hear  from  you  at  this  time. 

TESTIMONT  OP  C.  S.  LEWIS,  JR.,  M.  D.,  PRESmKNT- 
KT.KCT  OF  THE  TtJLSA  COUNTY  MEDICAL 
SOCIETT 

Thank  you,  sir.  Senator  Harris  and  friends. 

We.  In  Tulsa,  appreciate  your  time  and 
Interest  in  the  problems  of  medical  care  for 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  We  too 
are  Interested  In  these  problems  and  are 
seeking  ways  of  solving  them.  We  appreciate 
this  opportunity  to  visit  with  you,  our  senior 
senator.  In  regard  to  methods  of  handling 
health  care  problems  of  our  country. 

I  am  C.  S.  Lewis,  Jr..  M.D..  Presldent-Elect 
of  the  Tulsa  County  Medical  Society.  I  am 
a  Board  Certified  Int«mist  and  am  engaged 
In  the  private  practice  of  Internal  Medicine 
in  Tulsa.  By  way  of  credentials,  I  also  serve 
on  the  Medical  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
Tulsa  Area  Health  and  Hospital  Planning 
Council,  am  a  member  of  the  Clinical  Faculty 
of  the  University  of  Oklahoma  Medical 
School,  and  President -Elect  of  the  Oklahoma 
Society  of  Interna]  Medicine.  I  serve  the 
American  Heart  Association  on  state,  re- 
gional, and  national  committees  at  present, 
and  am  a  past  member  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  that  organization.  I  also  serve  as 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Health 
Affairs  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  In 
the  U.S.A.  Among  other  duties,  this  policy- 
making committee  has  the  responsibility  for 
56  mission  hospitals  in  23  developing  coun- 
tries around  the  world. 

After  discussion  with  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  the  Tulsa  County  Medical  Society, 
we  feel  that  the  following  statement  of 
Richard  S.  Wilbur,  M  D.,  Assistant  Executive 
Vice-President  of  the  AMA,  reflects  the  feel- 
ing of  the  majority  of  physicians  In  this 
area,  and  I  would  like  to  read  this  statement 
at  this  time: 

"I  am  not  here  simply  to  defend  oinr  pres- 
ent health  care  system.  But  we  have  heard 
80  often  and  so  vehemently  about  Its  prob- 
lems, that  I  come  here  to  set  the  record 
straight  by  praising  It  for  the  many  out- 
standing strengths  which  it  has.  Frankly,  I 


have  beard  enough  from  labor  leaders,  poli- 
ticians, college  teachers,  newspaper  colum- 
nists, television  commentators  and  a  few  phy- 
sicians, particularly  the  non-practloing  ones, 
who  berate  the  medical  profession  for  many 
things  over  which  it  has  no  control,  while 
ignoring  all  of  the  good  things  which  we  do 
every  day. 

I  am  still  waiting  for  a  government  leader, 
a  imion  president,  or  an  editor  to  m&ke  a 
nationally  covered  speech  about  the  millions 
and  mlllloiu  of  people  who  were  oiu«d  of 
disease,  relieved  of  pain,  or  put  back  to- 
gether after  serious  accidents  last  year  and 
the  year  before,  and  the  year  before  that. 

All  of  these  orltics  are  fond  of  statistics. 
Pine,  let  them  turn  their  computers  to  some 
of  the  positive  facta.  How  many  million  suc- 
cessful operations  were  performed  last  year; 
how  many  million  men  returned  to  their 
jobs  after  being  cured  of  some  disease;  how 
many  million  children  went  back  to  school 
after  treatment;  how  many  broken  bones 
were  set  and  healed  perfectly;  how  many 
early  cancers  detected  and  cured;  how  many 
people  who  would  have  died  20  years  ago 
were  cured  by  advances  in  medicine  pioneered 
in  this  coxmtiy? 

These  figures  have  had  no  notice.  Instead, 
the  people  who  are  looking  for  headlines 
and  the  people  who  are  writing  them  look 
for  something  else  entirely.  They  pick  out 
the  statistics  for  the  most  unfortunate  peo- 
ple In  the  country — those  who  never  had  an 
education;  those  who  have  no  jobs  because 
they  lack  training  or  have  not  been  able  to 
get  into  union  apprenticeship  programs;  or 
because  industry  has  been  automated  beyond 
the  need  for  unskilled,  uneducated  laborers. 

They  find  people  who  live  in  unspeakable 
slums  owned  by  absentee  landlords  who  are 
under  no  legally  enforced  obligation  to  pro- 
vide heat,  running  water,  sanitation,  paint,  or 
pest-control.  And  then,  they  blame  the  medi- 
cal profession  and  the  system,  or  as  they  call 
it  "non-system",  of  medical  and  health  care 
for  the  fact  that  these  unhappy,  tmfortunate. 
neglected  people  are  not  healthy. 

They  quote  the  statistics  of  infant  mor- 
tality In  these  areas  and  imply  that  it  is  the 
fault  of  the  medical  care  system  that  the 
mortality  rates  are  high.  They  do  not  quote 
any  rates  for  Infant  mortality  among  those 
christian  scientists  who  live  In  the  relatively 
well-to-do  middle  class  areas  with  good  hous- 
ing, with  good  plumbing,  with  good  nutri- 
tion, and  with  a  good  education,  but  without 
medical  care  of  any  type. 

The  critics  also  abandon  all  logic  in  seek- 
ing reasons  for  criticism.  They  point  to  physi- 
cians who  move  to  subiu'bs  instead  of  staying 
In  the  slums  as  though  they  were  criminals — 
ignoring  the  fact  that  millions  of  people  who 
live  in  the  suburbs  also  need  medical  atten- 
tion— and  then,  as  the  crowning  blow  of  all. 
when  they  find  those  hundreds  of  physicians 
who  have  remained  behind  in  the  slums  to 
devote  all  or  a  major  part  of  their  practices 
to  caring  for  the  poor,  they  do  not  congratu- 
late them.  They  point  the  finger  of  scorn  and 
accuse  them  of  profiteering  by  accepting  pay- 
ment for  the  care  they  had  rendered  under 
Medicaid. 

Although  the  medical  profession  pointed 
out  the  multiple  deficiencies  of  this  program, 
the  very  people  who  urged  it  on  Congress  are 
doing  the  complaining  and  are  accusing  the 
slum  area  physicians  of  graft  and  corruption 
for  accepting  payments  from  programs  which 
they  never  sought. 

The  medical  profession  is  more  Intimately 
Involved  in  the  problems  of  giving  good  medi- 
cal care  than  is  anyone  else.  But  friends  and 
critics  alike  must  realize  as  we  do  that  the 
problems  are  not  caiised  solely  by  today's 
medical  care  system.  Ignorance,  unemploy- 
ment, poverty,  and  aging  are  not  medical 
problems  alone. 

They  are  social  and  economic  as  well. 
Although  we  In  the  medical  profession  try  to 
do  all  we  can  as  good  citizens  to  alleviate 
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them,  they  are  not  solely  or  even  cblefiy  our 
responsibility  and  no  tinkering  with  the 
health  care  system  will  remove  them. 

While  there  are  these  many  problems  which 
are  not  purely  medical,  there  are  others  which 
just  as  clearly  do  lie  within  our  province, 
and  we  are  working  upon  them.  In  the  field 
of  health  manpower,  we  have  joined  vrtth 
the  Student  American  Medical  Association 
and  the  American  Association  of  Medical  Col- 
leges In  a  statement  to  Congress  advocating 
Increased  support  to  medical  students.  We  are 
encouraging  innovation  In  improving  the 
medical  school  curriculum  and  in  more  rap- 
idly training  physicians  to  make  them  pro- 
ductive in  a  shorter  time.  We  are  trying  to 
find  ways  to  attract  more  young  people  from 
minority  groups  into  medicine  and  the  allied 
health  fields. 

We  are  seeking  innovations  and  new  effi- 
oencles  in  medical  and  health  care  delivery 
to  take  care  of  more  patients.  The  use  of 
computers,  automated  multiphasic  health 
testing  facilities  and  even  efficiencies  In  the 
way  each  of  us  practices  in  his  office.  We  are 
seeking  better  ways  of  financing  care,  both 
for  those  who  can  afford  private  insurance 
and  for  those  who  need  government  help. 

The  AMA  was  the  first  organization  to 
present  a  plan  for  national  health  insurance 
to  Congress.  We  are  deeply  concerned  with 
planning  and  coordination  of  health  care 
delivery  while  avoiding  the  pitfalls  of  a  rigid 
system  such  as  our  ill-fated  postal  sjfstem. 
We  are  doing  all  this  while  attempting  to 
preserve  that  which  is  good  in  our  present 
methods  of  delivery,  such  as  the  individual 
care  by  which  a  patient  has  the  same  personal 
physician  at  home,  in  the  office,  and  In  the 
hospital — which  is  unlike  the  usual  Euro- 
pean arrangement  We  are  working  hard 
through  our  accreditation  committees  to  con- 
tinue the  high  level  of  quality  of  our  physi- 
cians who  continue  to  compare  more  than 
favorably  with  the  average  foreign  medical 
graduate. 

We  cannot  do  the  whole  Job  of  Improving 
the  nation  alone.  We  cannot  alone  overcome 
Ignorance.  It  will  take  the  nation's  entire 
educational  system  to  do  that.  We  cannot 
overcome  unemployment;  It  will  take  the 
employers  and  the  unions  of  the  nation  to  do 
that.  We  cannot  provide  the  decent  housing, 
efficient  plumbing  regular  garbage  pickup,  or 
transportation  for  whole  communities  and 
neighborhoods,  which  is  so  desperately  need- 
ed. This  will  take  city,  state  and  federal 
government  plus  all  the  citizens  who  are 
Involved. 

What  we  can  do  is  to  continue  all  of  the 
thmgs  we  have  mentioned  above.  We  can 
continue  t«  give  a  high  level  of  care  to  the 
vast  majority  of  the  people  of  our  nation. 
We  can,  continue  the  world's  greatest  scien- 
tific advancement,  unsurpassed  anywhere.  We 
can,  and  we  must  continue  giving  the  kind  of 
high  quality  care  we  have  always  given  to 
all  of  the  people  who  can  be  reached  or  who 
come  to  us  for  help.  We  can  continue  and 
increase  otir  efforts  to  develop  more  health 
manpower  and  to  expand  facilities  so  that 
more  people  can  be  reached  more  easily  and 
more  effectively.  We  can  also  be  proud  of 
what  medicine  has  accomplished.  If  we  are 
not  willing  to  speak  of  our  past  successes, 
why  shouldn't  the  press,  the  Congress  and 
the  people  believe  the  extreme  statements  of 
our  detractors — that  everything  must  be 
changed — abruptly  and  drastically." 

That  ends  the  formal  statement  of  Dr. 
Wilbur. 

There  are  four  main  points  that  we  would 
like  to  emphasize  at  this  particular  time: 
First,  most  people  agree,  I  believe,  that  the 
medically  indigent  segment  of  our  society 
should  be  cared  for  by  tax  dollars  collected 
on  a  broad  base.  It  la  qitlte  important,  how- 
ever, to  point  out  that  one  of  tJhe  major 
problems  for  our  hospitals  at  iM-eeent  Is  tbe 
failure  of  government  programsi  county. 
state,  and  federal,  to  bear  their  full  share 


of  the  cost.  It  seems  only  right  and  fair  that 
those  penons  covered  under  government  pro- 
grams should  have  their  hospital  bill  paid  In 
full,  rather  than  being  paid  only  In  part  and 
transferring  therefor  the  rest  of  the  cost  to 
the  non-lndlgent  sick  middle  Americans  in 
the  oommunitles  and  to  their  insurance  car- 
riers. 

Secondly,  the  area  of  health  manpower  Is 
a  critical  area  that  needs  very  significant 
support  at  present.  Medical  schools  need 
funds  for  expansion  in  order  to  train  more 
medical  and  paramedical  students.  The 
medical  and  paramedical  students  need  help 
In  many  Instances,  in  the  form  of  scholar- 
ships, grants-in-aid,  and  so  on.  No  system 
of  financing  health  care  can  p>oeslbly  get  the 
job  done  if  we  do  not  have  the  medical  man- 
power, trained  and  available,  to  do  the  job. 

Thirdly,  greater  emphasis,  rather  than  re- 
trenchment. In  the  field  of  support  of  medi- 
cal research  seems  to  us  to  be  of  high  priority. 
It  Is  certainly  true  that  new  methods  of 
treatment  and  new  cures  are  useful  only 
when  applied  to  the  patient  who  needs  help. 
It  Is  equally  true,  however,  that  those  pa- 
tients with  diseases  such  as  certain  forms  of 
heart  disease,  cancer,  stroke,  and  others,  tor 
which  definitive  cures  are  not  available,  will 
not  be  cured  until  significant  advances  are 
made  and  new  knowledge  obtained  through 
medloal  research.  Failure  to  pursue  our  po- 
tential in  research  will,  in  my  opinion,  fall 
to  carry  out  our  obligation  to  our  children 
and  grandchildren  for  many  years  to  oome. 

Finally.  I  feel  that  multiple  systems  of 
health  care  vrill  be  needed  to  meet  all  the 
various  challenges  and  problems  In  our  coun- 
try. Health  care  problems  are  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  the  farm  problems  in  that  they  are 
different  from  one  region  to  anotb»,  and  a 
program  that  works  well  In  rural  Oklahoma 
very  likely  will  not  fit  ghetto  areas  of  New 
York.  Some  programs  such  as  the  OEO  pro- 
grams with  adequate  health  education  and 
motivation  activities  are  essential  in  de- 
prived areas,  even  though  they  are  exceed- 
ingly costly  programs.  We  have  only  begun 
to  scratch  the  surface  in  experimentation 
with  new  means  of  delivery  of  health  care, 
and  further  pilot  studies  are  essential  be- 
fore we  can  hope  to  pick  out  the  best  sys- 
tem. Again,  it  seems  unlikely  that  a  single 
system  would  be  able  to  satisfy  the  needs 
of  all  areas  of  our  country. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  this  opp«^nlty 
to  appear  at  this  hearing. 

Senator  Harris.  Thank  you  very  much  for 
a  very  useful  statement.  I  appreciate  your 
coming  here  to  give  It.  You  make  an  ex- 
tremely good  point  when  you  say  that  one 
basic  barrier  to  good  health  Is  lack  of  In- 
come. That's  a  point  that  I've  also  tried 
to  make  over  and  over  and  Is  the  reason 
for  my  particular  Interest  In  Income  main- 
tenance, jobs  and  training,  education,  mini- 
mum wages,  and  so  forth.  I  appreciate  that 
point  being  made,  and  I  appreciate  the  other 
suggestions  that  you  have  made.  Thank  you 
very  much. 

Robert  Blckel  Is  District  Director  of  OCAW 
International  Union.  Robert,  we're  grateful 
you're  here  and  we'll  be  pleased  to  hear  from 
you. 

TESTIMONY  OT  MR.  ROBERT  BICKXI.,  DISTRICT 
DIRBCTOR,  OIL  CHEMICAL  KtTD  ATOMIC  WORK- 
ERS  INTERNATIONAL  ITNION,  TDLSA,   OKLA. 

Thank  you.  Senator.  I  want  to  emphasise 
one  point  that  the  Doctor  made  regarding 
the  lack  of  people  training  to  become  doctors 
in  this  country.  At  present  we  have  some 
one  physician  for  each  3,100  IndlvidualB — 
a  family  physician  for  each  3,100  Individuals 
In  the  United  States.  This  Is  grossly  Inade- 
quate. No  doctor  can  take  care  of  that  many 
I>eople. 

I  am  District  Director  for  the  Oil,  Chemi- 
cal and  Atomic  Workers  International  Union. 
The  Dlatilct  of  which  I  am  Director  is  com- 
posed of  the  States  of  Oklahoma,  Kansas, 
Missouri  and  Arkansas. 


My  office  has  been  here  In  Tulsa  for  the 
past  eight  years  and  I  am  most  familiar 
with  the  problems  concerning  health  care 
here  in  Oklahoma.  However,  In  assisting  with 
negotiations  of  labor  agreements  through- 
out the  District,  I  am  aware  of  the  prob- 
lems faced  by  the  members  of  our  Union  In 
the  four-State  area. 

Only  a  few  years  ago — in  1965,  I  had  both 
my  VTlfe  and  my  daughter  In  one  of  our 
leading  hospitals  In  Tulsa.  At  that  time  the 
charge  for  a  semi-private  room  wag  $17.00 
per  day.  Today  that  same  room  is  $47.11,  an 
Increase  of  some  280%.  In  the  other  hospitals 
here  the  Increases  have  been  the  same.  In 
other  cities  in  this  District — St.  Lotiis, 
TTftrnfftji  City,  Wichita  and  Oklahoma  City, 
the  story  Is  the  same  but  In  some  cases,  the 
prices  are  substantially  higher.  In  some 
cases  when  patients  are  In  intensive  care 
units,  a  cost  of  $100  per  day  Is  not  tinheard 
of. 

Again  going  back  to  my  own  personal  ex- 
periences, several  months  ago  I  had  my 
annual  checkup  In  my  Doctor's  office.  It 
Included  a  chest  X-ray  and  a  cardiogram.  I 
was  In  his  office  about  45  minutes.  The  bill 
was  a  little  over  $100.  I  was  pretty  unhappy 
about  It  and  checked  to  see  what  that  same 
Doctor  charged  me  before.  My  last  physical 
was  done  in  1968  and  the  cost  for  the  same 
examinations  was  $67.00. 

Now,  while  I  didn't  like  what  happened  to 
me,  there  are  many,  many  people  In  this 
area  who  just  simply  are  not  getting  proper 
medical  care.  To  nearly  a  third  of  our  popu- 
lation, good  comprehensive  medical  care  is 
not  available — for  some  because  of  the  price 
and  for  some  because  It  just  Isn't  available. 
I  believe  that  no  one  vrtll  dispute  that  a  large 
segment  of  those  living  on  the  North  side 
of  Tulsa  are  not  adequately  cared  for. 

In  my  work  we  negotiate  health  care  pro- 
grams— Insurance — for  members  In  our 
Union.  In  the  oil  Industry  we  do  have  some 
good  hospital -medical  Insurance  plans  but 
here  In  nearly  all  cases,  the  Company  pays 
around  $15,000  per  month  of  the  cost  while 
the  ernplojge  pays  the  balance — often  be- 
tween flRTand  $30  per  month.  Most  of  our 
contracts  expire  every  two  years  and  we  just 
haven't  been  able  to  keep  up  with  the  In- 
creases. 

Many  of  the  members  of  our  Union  live  in 
small  towns  in  the  "Oil  Patch."  Many  of  these 
members  cannot  obtain  satisfactory  medical 
help  because  It  simply  isn't  available.  In 
many  cases  there  Isn't  even  a  doctor  In  the 
town.  I  knoiw  some  of  you  doctors  sitting 
here  have  heard  about  the  cry  of  oilmen  try- 
ing to  get  a  doctor  out  there.  They  have  the 
facilities  and  clinic  for  him  to  work  In  but 
they  havent  found  a  doctor,  or  they  hadnt 
the  last  time  I  heard.  And  this  Is  prevalent 
where  many,  many  members  of  our  union 
work.  Again,  regarding  the  Doctor's  point 
about  training  i>eople  in  the  medical  pro- 
fession— I  think  we  need  government  help 
in  this.  I  know  weTe  getting  some  already 
but  not  nearly  enough. 

It's  our  firm  conviction.  Senator,  that  the 
only  answer  to  the  overall  problem  is  a  na- 
tional health  Insurance  program  financed 
through  taxing  of  workers  and  the  people 
who  will  receive  the  benefits,  together  with 
their  employers.  I  wUI  tell  you  that  at  the 
l»rgalnlng  table  we  have  met  real  resistance 
from  the  employers  when  we  try  to  Improve 
OCT  medical  plans.  Many  of  these  plans,  as 
Mr.  Berkey  pointed  out,  cover  only  a  small 
p>art— -In  some  cases  cover  only  a  part — of  the 
total  medical  expense  Incurred  when  one  at 
our  members  is  sick.  We  will  try  this  Fall  to 
offer  to  the  oil  industry  a  comprehensive 
plan  that  will  cover  all  of  the  normal  and 
usual  costs  of  an  lllneu. 

I  wemt  to  tell  you  that  the  cost  of  s>uch  a 
plan  now  is  around  $44  a  month.  T^at  plan 
only  a  few  years  ago,  where  we  had  those 
comprehensive  plans,  cost  around  $20  a 
month.  Well  be  talking  to  the  oil  Industry 
this  Fall  when  we  go  Into  negotiations  on 
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new  contracts  about  something  around  and  a  larger  proportion  of  our  resources  than  The  escalation  of  medical  costs  Is  depriving 
twenty  cents  an  hour  for  the  hoepltallzatlon  any  other  country.  This  is  something  that  millions  of  Americans  of  the  health  care 
benefits,  medical  benefits,  in  addition  to  the      bothers  us  In  the  AFL-CIO.  We  don't  like  the      they  need. 

amount  of  wage  Increase.  And  at  the  bar-     idea    of    paying    a   tremendous    amount   of         There  Is  an  answer — National  Health  In- 

galmng  table  you're  talking  about  pennies;  money  for  less  than  adequate  health  care.  surance.  a  program  that  would  provide 
every  single  penny  counts  at  the  bargaining  When  union  people  have  a  problem,  they  health  care  for  every  American  This  ptx>- 
table.  And  here  because  of  the  substanUal  try  to  deal  with  it  through  collective  bargain-  gram  would  provide  preventive  services  all 
increase  In  these  services  we'll  be  bargaining  ing.  For  20  years  or  more  now.  we  have  been  types  of  physicians'  services  hospital  and 
for  a  pretty  substantial  Increase  In  medical  trying  to  meet  the  health  and  care  need  of  nursing  home  care,  home  health  service 
costs  to  the  companies  because  of  the  sub-     our  members  through  negotiated  health  care     rehabUltatlon— in  fact,  complete  health  care' 

stantlal  Increase  In  those  costs.  1  thank  you      and  welfare  plans.  Some  unions  have  done  it  would  be  financed  like  Social  Security   on 

for  the   opportunity  to  be  here  Senator.  I     very  well,  but  many  have  not.  social  Insurance  principles  but  with  a  gov- 

have  a  list  of  the  seml-prlvate  costs  In  all  of         In  fact,  many  unions  have  found  that  they  ernment  contribution   as  we  are  now  advo- 

the  hospitals  In  the  Tulsa  area  which  I'll  sub-      have  been  on  a  sort  of  treadmill.  Most  of  you  eating  for  Social  Security.  Since  we  think 

mlt  with  my  testimony.                                            know  only  too  well  what  has  been  happening,  that  every  American  Is  entitled  to  decent 

ASP           MSP           "^*^8*  ^  ^^t  ^  w^e  could  negotiate  money  to  health  care,  the  poor  should  be  exempt  from 

Hospital:                               Charges'  Charges*     Provide  more  and  better  health  services  for  any  payment  but  should  be  eligible  for  the 

Children's  Medical                                                °^^  members,  the  doctors  raised  their  fees  same  services  as  anyone  else.  The  AFIr-CIO 

Center  $40.00        $40.00     ^**  *^e  hospitals  boosted  their  charges.  This  is  convinced  that  with  National  Health  In- 

Doctors   Hospital   41.30           44.95      ™ea»is  that  our  members  were  still  paying  surance,    Americans    would    have    the    best 

Hlllcrest  Medical                                                  ^^^^  *«  ^^  negotiated  for  more  health  care  health    care    in    the    world.    The    American 

Center 40.00           44.76      Guilds,   Just  as  much   or  even   more  out  of  people  deserves  no  lees. 

Oklahoma    Osteopathic                                        ^^^^  o'^  pockets  as  they  had  before,  A  sur-  National  Health  Care  Is  not  a  new  idea 

Hospital    43.17           44,00      vey  of  Local  Unions  in  our  own  area  Indicates  It  was  onoe  endorsed  by  the  American  Med- 

St.  PrancU  Hospital 47.11           47.50      the  foUowlng:  An  Increase  of  $9,58  per  month  leal  Association,  although  that  was  retracted 

St.  John's  Hospital 43.88           4«.  00      from  December,  1967  to  December,  1969;  In-  in  1920.  It  is  not  an  extension  of  such  pro- 

« Average  seml-prlvate                                          "^^  ^°^^  ^^^^  ^^^  y*^""  without  any  grams  as  medicare  or  medicaid,  since  they 

»Ma«liium  seml-prlvate.                                         n^f^  tn^'^.ThT'    '""'  f '  l^^°T  ''°  ^'■*'  '^^^«^^<^  ^o^  particular  groups.  Coverage 

Senator   Harris    Robert    thank    vou    verv      ^^h»?fJ.  ,  t    ^    "^  ??^!  ^^'■^'*"''*'^=  ^"^  '^'^^'  National  Health  Insurance  would  be 

sjenaior   Harris.    Robert,   tnann    you    very      other  Local  has  been  advised  of  an  Increase  universal  brlnelnff  the  same  h«>npflt.s  tj^  rifh 

much,  your  statement  on  behalf  of  the  Oil.      in  rates,  but  no  definite  amount  as  yet;  one  ^  p^r  to  unemDloveSTnd^molo^e^  Itt 

^^loZt"^  ^'°"'*'  "^"""^  ^"'  ^°  ^'^      organisation  reported  an  increase  o^  $27.40  ^Sf  d^Sned  toTSh'^rprK'pfactlc 

helpful  to  us.                                                             per  month  and  found  It  necessary  to  cancel  of  medicine 

A5:?;7o"?^er HeVy^TTpyLia^'y^  ^.'\^7:.T.,r '"'''•  '^^  "^^^^"^ '''  '^^''  ,.^i,^^Se^:':^.''Tj'i''z'z\ 

your  statement.                                                         experienced  drastic  reductions  in  coverage  or  b^s  got  to  be  ooordlnated  Into  a  rational 
TESTIMONY  or  ME.  HENRY  LIKES,  PRESIDENT,     Increase  Of  cost  Of  present  coverage  and  some  plan,  we  have  reached  the  point  that  two 
OKLAHOMA  STATE  ATL-cio                           Anr  m»mK.^  ho.»  w.        ,    ^       .    .  .^  °^  ^v"?  ^^^^  doctors  today  are  Specialists 
Thank  you.  Senator.  I  appreciate  the  op-     m^LTXTLr^lt  ^^j.^""!^  n°^  ""*  °^  ««"«  ^^P*  ^"«  ^  ^^^  Inability  of  doc- 
portunlty  to  appear  here.  Ladles  and  gentle-      ^ountinfrLr/pl  nf  dL  ^      h^      f  ,  ^"^'h'  ^'«  1"  «>!«  P'ac"«=e  *«  ^^^ep  up  with  the  con- 
men.  We're  concerned  In  the  seventies-we      o^er^rL2^Z\^LfZ.±  S      '  ^"".^  ^^^^^^  expanding  medical  knowledge  which 
were  concerned  in  the  sixtles-about  health     ^f"  ^n^oinJ  ^n  f«^tlr^h„n     n  ^  7h  demands  more  specialization, 
care.  The  problem  is  compounded  now  in  the      ,i^„  .„  thP  ron-iimpiiT  Prf^o  ir^n^^   v^f      ii  '^®  profiteering  by  the  providers  of  medi- 
seventies  and  I  think  something  should  be      hhq^  that  the  cost  of  a  ,d«rt  tif„  rtr^tnr  h«L  "^  '^^^  ^"^  ^^^  '**  ''O"*  effects  in  Medl- 
done.  We  made  a  sUb  In  the  sixties  and  the      doubled  and  even  tripled  in  manv  cases    m  "^^""^  ^'^'^  Medicaid.  Labor  fought  hard  for  the 
quesUon   of   health    for    our   members   and      tj^g  past  few  years   Hosoltal  care  is  the  most  establishment    of    these    two    programs — to 
their  famUies  is  something  the  labor  move-      expensive  medical  care   That's  whv  it  costTa  P'o^'^e  needed  medical  care  to  people  who 
ment  has  been  concerned  with  fc*  a  long     lot  less  money  to  prevent  illness  or  to  treat  <^^'^^  ^o""**  ^°  Pay  ^<"  "  themselves.  Some 
time.                                                                            It  before  It  becomes  serious  than  to  have  to  ^°«<^o"  ^nd  other  health  practitioners  have 
We  are  not  doctors  and  we  don't  pretend     cure  the  patient  after  he  gete  Into  a  hospital  Po^nced  on  these  programs  as  If  they  had 
to  be.  We  are  perfectly  willing  to  leave  the     Hospital  charges  have  been  rising  so  fast  It's  ^^°^   legislated    as    get-rlch-qulck    schemes 
treatment  of  Illness  to  the  members  of  the     hard  to  keep  track  of  them    Daily  hospital  ^°^  *^*  medical  profession — and  Instead  of 
medical  profession.  That's  their  business —     rates  have  been  soaring  at  15%   or  more  a  controls  being  placed  on  fees  and  charges 
that's  what  they  are  trained  to  do.  While      year.  According  to  the  American  HosplUl  As-  P****  under  these  programs,  the  burden  has 
medical  treatment  is  the  doctor's  business,      soclatlon,   which    certainly   ought    to   know  fallen  on  the  disadvantaged  people  the  pro- 
the  health  of  Americans  Is  the  Nation's  bus-      hospital  charges  will  soon  average  $100  a  day  grams  were  supposed  to  help, 
iness— and  more  speclficaUy,  the  health  of     They  are  already  at  that  figure  In  some  of  the  Senator,  we  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
workers  Is  a  major  concern  of  the  trade  union      better  hospitals  In  large  metropolitan  areas  appear  here.  We  hope  if  we  can  be  of  any 
movement.  We  are  mainly  Interested  In  three         Hospital  bills  are  now  largely  paid  by  so-  further  assistance  on  this  particular  problem 
things:    To  prevent  unnecessary  illness;  to     called   "third   party"— private  organizations  ^^^  APL-CIO,  both  home  and  national.  U 
have   the   best   treatment  for  workers  and     such   as    insurance    companies,   government  ""^^^y  »'*'*  willing  to  work  with  any  group. 
their  /amtltes    (and   for  aU   Americans  for     programs  such  as   Medicare   and   Medicaid  We  realize  this  Is  a  very  serious  problem 
thatmatteri— when  they  are  sick  so  that  they     These    third    party    organizations    generally  throughout  our  nation, 
will  recover  quickly  and  completely;  to  keep     pay  the  hospitals  on  the  cost-plus  basis  that  Senator  Harris.  Thank  you,  Henry.  You 
the  cost  of  medical  care  at  a  reasonable  level     we   remember  from   WW  II.   The   hospitals  certainly  have  as  an  organization  made  a 
so  that  people  are  not  denied  needed  care     Qguie  out  what  their  costs  are  and  then  they  contribution  here  this  morning, 
simply  because  they  cannot  affwd  it.                   are  paid  something  over  that.  You  can  see  Is  Mr.  Lowell  QuUlman  here?  I'd  like  to 
You  will  often  hear  It  said  that  the  United      that  under  this  cost-plus  system,  the  hospl-  have  the  record  show  that  you're  here,  Low- 
States  has  the  best  medical  care  in  the  world,     tals  haven't   the  sUghtest  incentive  to  in-  »"•  representing  the  United  Auto  Workers. 
Well,  we  ought  to  have  the  best  because  we     crease  their  efficiency  or  to  hold  down  their  I  understand  that  Mr.  George  Dowler  of  the 
are  paying  the  most  for  it.  We  are  now  pay-     costs.  United   Auto  Workers  had  to  leave,  and  I  do 
Ing  more  than  $60  blUlon  a  year  for  health         Most  doctors   are   paid   on   another   basis  appreciate  your  staying  on  and  being  here, 
care.  This  Ls,  of  course,  a  lot  of  money.              which  Isn't  good  from  the  consumer's  view-  Senator  Harris.  State  Representative  Wiley 
I^'s  see  how  our  health  record  compares     point.  This  Is  the  fee-for-servlce  system.  Un-  Sparkman   Is   Chairman   of   the   Legislative 
with  other  countries.  There  are  certain  fig-     der  this  system,  the  doctor  gets  a  certain  Council  Committee  on  Health  and  Welfare, 
ures  that  are  usually  cited  to  make  this  com-      amount  for  everv  office  visit  or  other  type  of  Is  there  anything  you  want  to  say  at  thla 
parlson  and  frankly,  we  don't  look  too  good,     treatment.   This'  U  a  piece-rate   system   In  time? 

In  Infant  mortality  the  United  States  ranked     which  the  doctor  determines  the  number  of  State  Representative  Sparkman.  I  appre- 

slxth  in  the  world  In  i960;  by  1960,  we  had     pieces  of  service  as  well   as  the  price  per  elate  It  very  much.  It's  almost  lunch  time 

rauen  to  nth  and  according  to  the  latest     piece.  and  I  will  be  very  brief.  Let  me  address  my- 

r*^R  ^*  have  dropped  to  18th.  Prom  1969         Now,  we  have  no  obJectlMi  to  people  mak-  self  to  HJl.  17550,  Section  226,  of  which  we 

to  iBTO  we  dropped  from  13th  to  22nd  place     ing  a  decent  Income— doctors  or  anyone  else  have  Informed  the  Congressional  delegation. 

l^f1^*K/♦^'^*^7^1^  ,.-''  ™**"^  Women  did  a     Thin  Is  the  very  purpose  of  the  labor  move-  both  Senators  and  the  entire  delegation,  and. 

inth     ♦!,         "^e'fj"®  "n»««*«"icy  compared     ment  to  try  to  obtain  decent  Incomes  tor  as  of  course,  your  oommlttee. 

mh  D^M^'"  '*"°*'^*^  «lropped  from   7th  to      many  people  as  possible.  So.  we  think  that  Let  me  say  this  to  the  pubUc  because  It 

«/,    ~^«,"»^    ^   _-»v      ».-                                     doctors  deserve  to  get  an  adequate  Income,  hasn't  had  very  much  say.  For  yo\ir  Infor- 

r^or^rt  ^?^t^!;»  „         P^*'  ^<»yn*'^«8,  our     But,  We  think  there  is  something  indecent  matlon  Section  225  stops,  after  90  days,  a 

we  ^  L?nn^5  7^T  ?f  ****  °'  ^^^-  ^^     *''*'"*  *  ^^'^^  8"*"P  °^  P*»Ple  inaklng  a  lot  third  of  the  pay  In  the  nursing  homes.  For 

we  are  devoting  to  health  care  more  money     of  money  out  of  the  misery  of  other  people,  your  Information,  in  this  state  we  have  17.000 
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people  in  the  nursing  homes  at  this  time  and 
4,500  of  them  have  been  taken  out  of  your 
mental  health  institutions.  We're  not  criticiz- 
ing the  Congress  for  voting  for  it  because  I 
know  when  you  get  driven  up  in  one  of  those 
cracks  you  have  to  vote  for  It.  (Laughter). 
The  paper  took  It  lightly.  They  talk  about 
the  5  percent  social  security  raise.  Now  we're 
depending  on  the  Senator  here,  and  I  know 
if  he  can  do  it  he's  going  to  take  It  out. 

Let  me  tell  you  people  something;  when 
we  put  those  people  in  the  nursing  home  we 
get  one  dollar  of  state  money  and  we  get  two 
of  federal  to  keep  them  In  there.  The  day 
that  we  take  that  4,500  out  of  there  you're 
coming  straight  down  the  line  with  your  dol- 
lar to  take  care  of  them.  And  we  don't  have 
the  institutions  in  the  state  of  Oklahoma  for 
your  benefit.  They're  crowded  now.  We  have 
one  of  the  best  all  around  programs  and 
welfare  programs  to  take  care  of  the  old  peo- 
ple and  the  senile  of  any  state  In  the  Union. 
I've  been  looking  at  It  a  little  myself.  I'll  tell 
you  what  we  have  In  our  sister  states  over 
here.  Walk  over  there  and  walk  in  their 
mental  Institutions.  You  talk  about  filth  and 
squalor  and  people  who  are  living  in  bad 
conditions.  Come  to  Oklahoma  and  look. 
You're  doing  a  good  Job  of  it.  Now  I  had 
about  all  I  can  take  of  that  welfare  in  six  or 
eight  years  that  I  want  and  I  care  for  be- 
cause the  fiscal  policy  of  this  nation  Is  based 
on  the  welfare  program.  We  have  twelve  in- 
stitutions In  this  state  under  the  program. 
We're  taking  one  dollar  of  the  state  and  two 
of  the  federal  and  putting  it  all  In.  WeVe  got 
back  $164  million  of  federal  money  in  the 
last  fiscal  year  to  support  it.  Take  Hlssom 
Home  out  here.  I  helped  Institute  Hlssom 
Home  and  I  voted  to  bring  It  to  Tulsa.  It's 
one  of  the  greatest  things  and  I'm  proud 
of  It. 

Stand  up  and  be  for  something.  The  man 
who  Is  whispering  to  do  something  about  the 
welfare  program — he  doesn't  know  what  the 
hell  he  Is  talking  about.  That's  Just  exactly 
right.  I've  worked  in  It  18  years  down  there 
and  Mr.  Rader  and  I  have  worked  together. 
Get  down  on  your  knees  and  thank  that  you 
have  a  man  with  his  ability  to  handle  the 
thing.  And  Senator  I  know  you're  going  to 
take  It  out  becatise  there  are  4,500  that  I 
know  who  will  be  pitched  right  back  out. 
The  nursing  homes  can't  take  care  of  them. 
They  won't  have  the  money;  they  can't  pay 
them;  and  they  will  be  right  back  in  your  lap. 

It's  a  pleastire  to  be  with  you.  1  know 
everybody  else  will  lean  on  these  other 
things — the  hospitals,  the  doctors,  and  every- 
thing else.  And  I  wanted  to  address  myself 
to  this.  I  represent  the  House  on  the  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  Welfare  Department  and 
we  meet  tomorrow.  This  Is  serious  because 
It  is  serious  money.  We  want  to  use  our 
money  the  way  we  want  to  use  It. 

Senator  Harris.  Wiley  Sparkman  has 
spoken  of  a  provision  In  the  Social  Security 
bin  that  would  reduce  the  federal  contribu- 
tion In  regard  to  nursing  homes.  They  didn't 
get  a  chance  In  the  House  to  vote  on  that 
section.  They  had  to  vote  either  for  or 
against  the  whole  bill,  which  Includes  sev- 
eral other  things,  needed  things,  such  as  a 
benefits  increase.  Fortunately,  we,  in  com- 
mittee and  in  the  Senate,  will  have  a  chance 
to  separate  those  issues.  We're  going  to  knock 
out  that  provision,  I  think.  I  hope  we  will. 
I'm  going  to  try  to  do  that  myself  In  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee.  I  believe  that 
we'll  do  It  because,  aa  Wiley  made  so  very 
clear,  either  we're  going  to  put  a  lot  of  old 
j)ersons  out  of  nursing  homes  with  no  other 
place  to  go,  or  else  the  terribly  overburdened 
states  are  going  to  have  to  come  up  some- 
how with  the  extra  money.  And,  then,  we 
have  another  problem  that  Wiley  mentioned 
and  that  I  have  discussed  at  some  length 
with  Dr.  Hayden  Donahue.  That  Is  the  ex- 
cellent Job  we  have  done  with  our  mental 
institutions   In  this  state.  A  lot  of  people 


were  in  mental  Institutions  way  back  before 
we  knew  a  lot  of  things  we  know  about  to- 
day, particularly  with  the  Improvement  In 
new  drugs  and  chemicals.  They,  primarily, 
need  custodial  care  which  is  being  given  in 
nursing  homes,  and  those  people,  if  the 
provision  Is  passed  as  It  was  in  the  House, 
win  have  to  go  back  into  the  mental  In- 
stitutions. Somehow,  the  state  will  have  to 
come  up  with  that  extra  money,  here  and 
around  the  country.  So.  I  am  very  hopeful 
that  we  will  ::nock  that  provision  out  of  that 
bill,  passed  by  the  House.  I  appreciate  what 
Wiley  said  here,  and  I  think  it  Is  a  very  im- 
portant point  to  be  made  In  these  hearings. 
Eh-.  A.  B.  Colyar,  Commissioner  of  the 
Ol-Uahoma  Department  of  Health,  is  here. 
We'd  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you  now.  Dr. 
Colyar  was  very  helpful  when  we  overrode 
the  President's  veto  of  the  extended  Hill- 
Burton  program  which  Reid  Hutchens  men- 
tioned earlier  here  today. 

testimony     of     a.     B.     colyar.     M.D.,     COMMIS- 
SIONER, OKLAHOMA  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH 

The  State  Health  Department  is,  to  put 
this  in  context,  part  of  the  stale  health  sys- 
tem comprised  of  the  central  department  and 
some  sixty  of  the  local  health  departments, 
which  provide  nursing  services,  sanitation 
and  environmental  services,  and  so  forth.  Our 
particular  concern  with  health  care  has  to  do 
with  preventive  services  primarily:  and  with 
helping  to  assist  local  communities  in  pro- 
viding a  healthful  environment,  eUminatlng 
environmental  hazards  to  health.  But  more 
specifically,  as  concerns  health  services  or 
medical  services,  we're  concerned  because  of 
two  or  three  things.  One,  we  are  the  agency 
In  the  state  which  administers  the  Hill-Bur- 
ton program — construction  of  hospitals, 
health  centers,  rehabilitation  centers,  nurs- 
ing homes,  and  we  have  been  for  the  last 
twenty-some  years.  Also  the  Department  ad- 
ministers by  contract  with  the  Social  Secur- 
ity Administration  the  Medicare  program  for 
Oklahoma.  We  have  to  do  with  the  standards, 
certification,  and  so  forth  of  the  providers — 
that  Is,  hospitals,  nursing  homes,  rehabilita- 
tion services,  and  extended  care  facilities. 
More  recently  we  have  arranged  with  the 
Department  o/  Welfare  at  their  request  by 
contract  to  provide  certain  services  that 
have  to  do  with  the  certification  of  facilities 
and  providers  of  services  under  Title  19.  So 
we're  Involved,  therefore,  in  Title  18  and 
Title  19  with  regard  to  facilities  primarily 
but  also  very  significantly  with  the  services 
provided  through  facilities  as  contrasted  to 
services  provided   out  of  physicians'  offices. 

We're  concerned  as  you  all  are  about  in- 
creasing costs.  I  think  an  interesting  statis- 
tic Is  that  In  Oklahoma  we  receive  federal 
funds  equivalent  to  AA"r  of  our  Gross  State 
Product — if  you  can  compare  the  Gross  State 
Product  with  the  Gross  National  Product — 
we  receive  44%  of  that  In  federal  funds.  That 
is  a  very  significant  thing.  So  whatever  the 
federal  government  does  about  its  allocation 
of  federal  funds  Is  extremely  Important  for 
Oklahoma  and  has  a  great  impact  in  Okla- 
homa. 

We  are  concerned  about  ways  to  finance 
medical  care.  Despite  the  good  intentions  of 
those  who  passed  Medicare  and  Medicaid,  we 
find  that  certain  groups  still  cannot  afford 
the  medical  care  they  need  The  low-Income 
family  with  the  husband  in  the  home — mak- 
ing perhaps  $2,800  a  year — cannot  get  help 
from  Medicaid.  The  uneducated  find  It  hard 
to  understand  these  programs.  The  poor,  the 
Black,  and  the  Indian  still  find  prejudice  and 
discrimination.  And  finally,  even  the  middle- 
Income,  white  American  is  finding  himself 
pinched  by  the  pressures,  the  long  waits,  the 
Inconveniences,  and  the  high  costs  of  getting 
medical  care. 

Medicare  and  Medicaid  have  contributed 
greatly  to  the  Inflation  in  medical  costs  of 
the  past  few  years.  These  programs  simply 
prove  that  putting  extra  money  Into  a  system 


will  not  necessarily  buy  services,  but  it  cer- 
tainly will  buy  inflation. 

Federal  money  will  not  buy  a  hospital  bed 
if  there  is  no  hospital  in  town.  Federal  money 
will  not  buy  a  visit  to  the  doctor  if  there  is 
no  doctor  available.  Federal  money  wUl  not 
buy  a  quick  visit  to  the  Emergency  Room  if 
the  Emergency  Room  is  so  crowded  that  you 
cannot  get  in  Federal  money  will  not  solve 
our  health  problems  if  it  is  poured  down  the 
same  pipeline  that  has  fueled  the  inflationary 
flres  of  the  past  five  years. 

In  short,  money  will  not  guarantee  that  the 
people  wiU  receive  services.  Federal  financ- 
ing—whatever method  is  adopted— should 
not  be  seen  as  an  end  in  itself. 

Federal  financing  should  be  used  as  a  lever 
to  effect  desirable  changes  in  the  quality, 
quantity,  and  method  of  delivery  of  health 
care.  Such  financing  could  be  used  to  reduce 
the  rural-to-urban  migration,  to  encourage 
regionalization  of  health  care  programs,  to 
stimulate  the  development  of  group  practice, 
and  to  develop  cooperation  with  and  partici- 
pation in  comprehensive  health  planning. 

It  has  been  aptly  said  that,  in  health,  the 
Federal  Government  has  aU  Uie  money,  the 
State  has  all  the  authority  (through  its  li- 
censing of  doctors,  health  facilities,  and  in- 
surance companies )-^nd  the  local  people 
have  all  the  problems!  I  would  like  to  use  the 
Hill-Burton  Health  Facility  Construction 
Program  as  an  example  of  how  we  have  been 
able  to  help  the  local  people  solve  some  of 
their  problems. 

HlU-Burton.  as  one  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's first  major  programs  to  improve 
health  services,  has  done  a  thorough  Job  in 
providing  faculties  within  the  reach  of  most 
people.  After  twenty-three  years,  very  few 
Oklahomans  are  more  than  thirty  minutes 
away  from  a  hospital  or  health  center.  Yet 
the  demand  for  more  facilities  and  more 
modern  facilities  is  greater  than  ever.  In 
Oklahoma  alone,  asslsUnce  has  been  re- 
quested In  projects  whose  total  construc- 
tion cost  will  exceed  $100  million. 

For  the  most  part,  construction  assistance 
has  been  requested  for  projects  which  will 
be  merely  a  continuation  of  existing  methods 
for  delivering  health  care.  But  now.  with 
the  passage  of  the  1970  Hill-Burton  Amend- 
ments, priorities  and  finances  have  been  re- 
ordered to  provide  incentives  for  innovative 
development  of  systematic  delivery  of  health 

care. 

To  be  effective,  health  care  delivery  sys- 
tems must  be  responsive  and  relevant  to  the 
continuing  health  needs  of  the  people,  rather 
than  to  only  their  episodic  medical  needs. 
The  maintenance  of  health  and  disease  pre- 
vention should  be  the  primary  focus,  rather 
than  treatment  and  management  of  disease 
processes. 

The  system  should  be  so  structured  as  to 
provide  access  to  quality  health  care  for  all 
persons,  regardless  of  their  economic  status, 
geographic  location,  or  other  variables.  This 
is  not  to  Imply  that  every  city,  town,  or  ham- 
let should  have  a  hospital.  It  does  imply, 
however,  the  recognition  of  the  complete 
health  needs  of  all  persons  within  any  given 
area  and  the  provision  of  rational  methods  to 
serve  those  needs. 

The  new  Hill-Burton  Program  contains 
provisions  emphasizing  the  importance  of 
comprehensive  health  care.  Applicants  will 
be  required  to  provide  or  participate  In  a 
planned  continuum  of  cere.  Out-patient 
services  are  emphasized,  as  are  Improved 
emergency  care,  convalescent  services,  and 
rehabilitation.  The  development  of  Slate 
plans  for  health  facility  construction  will  be 
based  on  services,  rather  than  hospital  beds. 
In  short,  the  new  law  provides  the  author- 
ity for  assistance  in  meeting  the  changing 
needs  of  our  society.  To  carry  out  the  chal- 
lenge and  the  charge,  the  program  must  be 
financed  adequately. 

The  new  law  encourages  us  to  meet  our 
health  needs  by  developing  an  organized  sys- 
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tem  of  services,  rather  than  through  build- 
ing facilities.  At  present.  In  Oklahoma  we 
have  154  llceused  hospitals.  Of  these,  only 
about  thirty  have  more  than  100  beds.  More 
than  sixty  hospitals  have  less  than  fifty  beds. 
Many  of  these  small  hospitals  across  the 
State  will  gradually  falter  and  die  because 
they  will  not  be  able  to  attract  the  doctors, 
nurses,  and  other  medical  staff  that  they 
need. 

Our  major  hospitals  need  to  develop  coop- 
erative agreements  with  these  smaller  hospi- 
tals. Several  small  hospitals  could  serve  as 
primary  field  stations  or  satellites  of  a  major 
hospital.  These  small  hospitals  would  con- 
tinue to  serve  as  institutions  that  are  sensi- 
tive to  community  needs,  while  increasing 
the  services  available  to  those  who  desire 
and  need  them.  These  would  provide  oppor- 
tunities for  exchange  of  staff,  contintilng  ed- 
ucation, and  a  strengthening  of  the  small 
hospital  with  relief  of  the  crowding  at  the 
large  ho.spital. 

The  development  of  hospital  facilities  is 
only  one  of  the  problems  we  face  In  Okla- 
homa. Many  of  our  problems  are  similar  to 
those  that  Senator  RlblcofT  found  nationally 
two  years  ago.  in  his  hearings  on  "Health 
Care  in  America  "  I  would  like  to  outline 
briefly  some  of  our  major  problems.  Paren- 
thetically, I  will  point  out  that  not  one  of 
these  problems  would  be  solved  by  a  pro- 
gram of  National  Health  Insurance. 

1.  For  many  people,  there  is  no  MJD.  avail- 
able when  they  need  one.  ATany  of  our  more 
rural  counties  have  only  one  doctor  per  2.000 
or  3,000  people.  These  family  physicians  are 
growing  older.  Many  are  retiring  or  moving 
away — and  they  are  not  being  replaced. 

2.  There  is  a  maldistribution  of  the  medi- 
cal people  we  have.  For  Instance,  Oklahoma 
and  Tulsa  Counties  have  more  doctors  in 
proportion  to  the  population  than  nlnety- 
flve  per  cent  of  the  counties  In  the  United 
States.  But  many  other  counties  In  Okla- 
homa have  shortages  of  medical  people.  In 
other  words,  doctors  seem  to  prefer  the  large 
cities  even  though  those  cities  already  have 
plenty  of  doctors. 

3.  Our  present  hospitals  are  crowded,  and 
they  are  having  problems  financing  new  con- 
struction and  modernization. 

4.  Our  Emergency  Rooms  are  crowded. 
After  regular  office  hours,  many  patients 
come  to  the  Emergency  Rooms  who  would 
more  appropriately  be  seen  In  a  doctor's 
office. 

5.  We  are  not  training  enough  doctors, 
niirses,  and  other  medical  people  to  meet 
our  needs.  This  Is  one  situation  which  could 
be  Improved  by  providing  Federal  funds  di- 
rectly to  Medical  Centers,  but  those  funds 
are  being  cut  back  Instead  of  being  Increased. 

6.  Some  population  groups  have  very  few 
medical  services  available  to  them.  These 
Include  people  living  In  urban  ghettoes,  the 
rural  poor,  and  minority  groups.  For  Instance, 
Indians  in  Oklahoma  City  may  have  to  travel 
to  Lawton  for  hoepltallzatlon,  since  last  year 
the  Indian  Health  Serrloe  eliminated  con- 
traot  medical  services  In  the  Oklahoma  City 
area. 

7.  There  Is  evidence  of  ezcesalve  use  of  In- 
patient hospital  facilities  for  certain  pro- 
cedures, when  these  could  well  be  bandied 
In  an  out-patient  facility  IX  such  facility  were 
avallaJole  and  third-party  payment  oould  be 
authorized  for  such  out-patient  services. 

8.  Current  programs  do  not  emphasize  pre- 
vention. It  Is  far  cheaper  to  prevent  a  medi- 
cal problem  than  to  try  to  care  for  It  after  It 
occurs.  Similarly,  it  U  cheaper  to  care  for  an 
Illness  m  the  early  stage  than  In  the  late 
stage.  Walter  McNerney,  of  the  National 
Office  of  the  Blue  Cross  Aasoclstion,  has  re- 
cently declared: 

"If  our  society's  concern  were  truly  with 
health  (that  Is.  postponement  of  de«tb  and 
preservation  of  manmnTx^  function),  we 
oould  achieve  gains  much  more  eSectlTely 


than  by  pouring  more  money  Into  the  health- 
care system.  We  would  develop  as  national 
glials,  for  example,  the  following;  elimination 
of  clgarett-e  smoking  or  development  of  a 
nonhazardous  substitute;  development  and 
promotion  of  foods  low  ia  tucrose  ?nd  satu- 
rated animal  fats  and  regulation  of  diet  to 
keep  body  fat  low;  regular,  vigorous  phy- 
3ican-supervised  exercise  for  all  age  groups; 
production  of  motor  vehicles  capable  of  with- 
standing 36  g  or  better  decelerative  forces; 
and  better  control  of  air  pollution.  Institu- 
tion of  these  measures  woiild  surely  decrease 
disability  and  death  among  adults.  That  we 
do  not  choose  to  pursue  these  achievable 
goals  but  continue  to  focus  on  health  serv- 
ices, as  presently  given,  suggests  that  this 
conmiitment  is  not  based  on  logic  and  sci- 
entlflc  knowledge  but  on  complex  psycho- 
social and  economic  needs  and  demands." 

A  strong  and  viable  State  Department  of 
Health  is  essential  in  the  development  of 
programs  of  prevention. 

9.  We  are  not  doing  an  acceptable  job  of 
communicating  medical  advances  to  private 
physicians.  In  many  areas,  physicians  do  not 
have  the  opportunity  to  discuss  their  prob- 
lems with  medical  specialists.  The  tJniver- 
sity  of  Oklahoma  has  made  an  outstanding 
approach  to  this  problem,  but  Is  re.strlcted 
by  the  lack  of  funds  to  finance  such  a  proj- 
ect. 

10.  Faulty  and  Inadequate  nutrition  Is 
widespread  throughout  our  people,  especially 
in  vulnerable  groups  such  as  school  children 
and  the  poor.  Our  present  food  and  nutrition 
programs  are  not  adequate  to  meet  the  need. 
One  exception  Is  the  outstanding  School 
Lunch  Program  we  have  in  Oklahoma,  but 
even  this  program  Is  restricted  by  finances 
from  doing  the  job  that  It  Is  capable  of 
doing. 

11.  The  general  public  Is  not  knowledge- 
able about  health.  Our  schools  need  strength- 
ened programs  of  health  education,  drug 
education,  nutrition  education,  and  family 
life  education.  Health  departments  need  sup- 
port for  and  assistance  In  developing  adult 
and  community  education  programs  In  these 
and  related  areas. 

12.  There  Is  an  Inadequate  use  of  physician 
assistants  and  other  new  professionals.  Na- 
tionally, we  are  seeing  an  explosion  of  In- 
terest In  developing  additional  people  to  as- 
sist the  physician,  but  this  has  hardly 
touched  us  in  Oklahoma. 

13.  Menta'  health  services  In  Oklahoma, 
despite  the  extensive  program  of  Public 
Health  Guidance  Centers,  are  still  not  suffi- 
cient to  serve  the  needs  of  the  State.  Mental 
health  Is  an  Integral  part  of  health  services 
and  family  care.  Mental  health  does  not  con- 
sist of  the  alleviation  of  mental  Illness,  the 
salvation  of  juvenile  delinquents,  or  the 
counseling  of  unwed  mothers,  although  It 
should  Include  the£e  services.  Rather,  mental 
health  means  creating  a  family  environ- 
ment so  that  these  problems  are  less  likely 
to  arise.  Mental  health  is  a  positive  concept, 
not  simply  the  absence  of  disease.  Mental 
health  means  the  integration  of  mental 
health  Into  other  health  activities,  the  pre- 
vention of  mental  Illness,  the  promotion  of 
positive  mental  well-being,  and  the  educa- 
tion of  the  public  as  to  what  constitutes 
mental  health 

4.  We  need  to  develop  new  programs  to 
deliver  health  care  at  low  cost.  An  example 
would  be  chronic  disease  screening.  The  Ok- 
lahoma State  Department  of  Health  has 
demonstrated  that  a  patient  can  be  checked 
for  chronic  disease  through  our  screening  for 
far  less  cost  than  in  his  own  doctor's  office. 
Oklahoma  physicians  have  endorsed  and  sup- 
ported this  program  across  the  State.  Again, 
its  operation  Is  limited  by  available  funds 
and  the  redirection  of  Federal  priorities  into 
other  ai'eas. 

16.  We  lack  an  adequate  health  informa- 
tion   system,    particularly    concerning    tbe 


health  status  of  the  general  population.  The 
Oklahoma  Slate  Department  of  Health  co- 
operated with  the  State  Health  Planning 
Agency  In  developing  a  preliminary  survey, 
but  this  Is  only  a  start.  One  possibility  would 
be  to  utilize  the  data  we  have  from  our 
chronic  disease  survey.  This,  plus  additional 
data  that  could  be  collected  by  volunteers, 
could  be  fed  Into  a  computer  bank.  This 
would  allow  us  to  generate  estimate  of  the 
arameters  of  health  and  disease  in  the  State 
as  a  whole.  It  would,  essentially,  give  us 
the  population  data  necessary  to  devise  a 
program  of  health  maintenance. 

These  are  essentlsJly  some  of  the  problems 
we  face  In  Oklahoma.  The  s<jlutions  are  not 
simple.  Support  Is  needed  for  health  pro- 
grams (as  opposed  to  "sickness"  prograins). 
for  medical  education,  for  health  facility 
construction  and  modernization,  and  for  at- 
tention to  acute  and  chronic  problems  of 
certain  groups. 

Any  program  financed  by  the  Government 
should  encourage  new  methods  of  delivery 
of  health  care.  This  Is  essential.  Attention 
should  be  given  to  the  encouragement  of 
out-p>atlent  departments,  free-standing 
emergency  rooms  not  physically  in  the  hos- 
pital, prevention  and  rehabilitation  centers, 
maternal  and  child  care  units,  and  ambula- 
tory care  units  outside  the  confines  of  a 
hospital.  Some  of  these  services  may  need 
to  be  provided  on  a  regional  basis 

In  addition,  we  need  to  regionalize  other 
services.  We  cannot  attract  physician  and 
other  highly-educated  people  to  areas  that 
do  not  contain  opportunities  for  education — 
for  their  children,  as  well  as  for  themselvee. 
Reglonallzation  can  provide  a  broader  base, 
both  tax  and  population,  for  the  support 
of  our  educational,  health,  cultural,  and 
social  services.  Only  by  Improving  the  op- 
portunities In  the  under-populated  areas  can 
we  attract  people  away  from  the  over-popu- 
lated areas. 

We  need  to  maintain  professional  stand- 
ards and  practice  across  the  State.  A  citizen 
who  lives  in  a  small  town  is  entitled  to  the 
seime  standard  of  medical  care  as  a  citizen 
who  lives  In  a  metropolitan  area.  This  simply 
echoes  the  need  for  expanded  educational 
p];pgranis  of  medical  education. 

We  need  to  develop  alternate  methods  of 
treatment.  At  present,  the  physician  does  not 
actually  give  every  Injection,  every  drug,  every 
medical  treatment  himself.  This  is  delegated 
to  nurses  and.  In  some  cases,  even  to  nurses' 
aides.  How  can  this  delegation  be  expanded, 
while  preserving  quality  of  care?  What  other 
medical  functions  can  the  physician  appro- 
priately and  legally  delegate?  Just  how  much 
supervision  is  necessary  for  a  service  to  be 
considered  under  the  "direct  sup>ervlBlon"  of 
a  physician,  as  required  by  our  State  law? 
The  Oklahoma  State  Department  of  Health 
has  been  working  on  approaches  to  these 
problems  through  the  development  of  a  pro- 
gram of  health  supervision  by  nurses. 

The  culmination  of  these  ideas  would  be 
to  develop  a  regional  or  district  health  de- 
partment m  which  a  physician  health  offi- 
cer supervises  physician  assistants  in  several 
counties  and  towns,  providing  medical  care 
to  an  area  which  would  not  otherwise  re- 
ceive such  services. 

Suoh  s  system  would  allow  the  physician 
to  emphasize  a  program  of  hraltli  •ntt^tt- 
nance.  The  goal  would  be  to  aaslst  the  pattenft 
In  reaching  and  matatalnlng  a  stata  of  pail« 
ttve  good  health.  Tbe  focus  irould  ba  upon 
prarentlon  and  rehabiUtattoo,  h»^^«^j  of  «». 
phaalatng  episodic  care  only  wben  tha  pwttwtt 
Is  ill.  The  empiiasis  would  be  upon  bealtb 
rather  than  slekneai. 

This  program  would  Include  the  many 
elements  we  have  discussed,  such  as  health 
education,  new  health  manpower,  reglonall- 
zation, and  lower  medical  costs.  In  addition, 
the  patient  would  benefit  because  be  would 
be  healthier  mora  often  and  sick  less  often 
than  he  is  now. 
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I  want  to  make  one  final  point.  We  feel 
that  we  have  powerful  legislative  tools  and 
programs  on  the  books  operative  In  our  hands 
now  for  Improving  health  senloes  and  for 
controlling  costs — I  won't  say  reducing  costs. 
And  I  mean  Medicaid  (Title  19),  Medicare 
(Title  18),  Partnership  for  Health.  Compre- 
hensive Health  Planning  and  bloclc  grants 
for  health  services,  the  Regional  Medical 
Programs,  the  Hill-Burton  program  and , 
p.irtlcularly  the  new  HlU-Burton  program 
aiid  the  McCIellan  Infant  Care,  that  Is  Title 
5.  Among  these  six  we  feel  that  there  is  suf- 
ficient legislation  on  the  books — that  with 
adequate  financing  and  with  federal  require- 
ments tying  the.se  orograms  together  we 
could  construct  an  effective  health  care  sys- 
tem. But  as  you  know,  there  Is  very  little 
relationship  or  correlation  between  18  and 
19:  between  R.M.P.  and  Comprehensive 
Health  Planning;  and  HlU-Burton  and  any 
of  these. 

So  that  each  of  us,  ami  I'm  talking  about 
on  a  federal  and  state  level.  In  our  bureaus 
and  agencies,  we're  doing  everything  we  can 
administratively  to  maintain  things  as  they 
are.  And  we're  going  to  Insist  that  those  folks 
who  are  responsible  for  Title  18  continue  to 
ran  It  and  those  responsible  for  Title  19 
continue  to  run  It.  Now  we  are  making  some 
progress  In  developing  a  correlation  among 
18  and  19.  And  the  same  progress  In  health 
planning  and  RMP.  There  Is  a  wonderful 
opportunity  now  to  tie  our  health  facilities 
construction  under  the  new  HUl-Btirton  Act 
and  to  comprehensive  health  planning,  18 
and  19.  and  Title  5. 

I  dont  have  specific  suggestions  to  make 
regarding  legislation  along  this  line  but  I 
feel  that  states  will  never  be  able  to  correlate 
among  these  programs  without  rather  direct 
federal  guidelines  that  require  correlation 
among  these  programs  If  we  are  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  federal  funds  available  through 
them.  So  I  feel  that  any  financing  plan  must 
be  correlated  with  systems  development 
among  these  very  Important  federal  legisla- 
tive acts  Including  prevention  and  education 
for  health.  If  we  are  to  construct  an  efl^ectlve 
health  care  system. 

Dr.  WALTEa  Atkins.  Doctor,  may  I  ask  If 
you  are  going  to  Include  among  that  group 
of  legislative  acts  Neighborhood  Health  Cen- 
ters? 

Dr.  CoLTAB.  I  think  that  Is  very  Import- 
ant— ^the  O.E.O.  work  In  health.  It  has  made 
us  look  at  new  ways  of  doing  things. 

Senator  Habris.  Thank  you  very  much, 
Dr.  Colyar.  I  appreciate  very  much  yotir  in- 
teresting statement. 


NEW   YORK'S   BLACK    COMMUNITY 
FIGHTS  DRUG  ABUSE 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  invite  the 
attention  of  Senators  to  the  aggressive 
antidrug  campaign  being  waged  by  radio 
station  WWRL,  which  is  located  in 
Woodside,  Queens,  and  is  much  a  part 
of  the  black  community  of  more  than 
2  million  in  Greater  New  York.  WWRL's 
public-spirited  efforts  to  erase  the  drug 
problem  from  the  streets  of  Harlem  and 
other  ghetto  areas  could  serve  as  a  model 
for  communities  large  and  small,  white 
and  nonwhite,  throughout  the  United 
States. 

In  November  1969,  WWRL's  advisory 
committee  suggested  that  drugs  were  the 
largest  problem  facing  the  black  commu- 
nity. The  station  decided  to  go  all  out 
in  making  the  drug  campaign  Its  major 
public  service  effort  for  the  calendar  year 
1970. 

The  station  has  mounted  a  massive 


campaign  on  a  daily,  round-the-clock 
basis,  designed  to  work  on  three  aspects 
of  the  problem:  prevention,  aimed  at 
youth;  rehabilitation  for  those  already 
addicted;  and,  education  to  convince 
citizens  to  turn  in  narcotics  peddlers  to 
the  police. 

The  backbone  of  the  campaign  is  a 
series  of  10,000  spot  annoimcements  be- 
ing heard  tliroughout  the  year  which 
range  from  expressions  of  support  by 
prominent  people  in  all  fields,  to  an- 
nouncements giving  a  special  police  de- 
partment narcotics  bureau  telephone 
number  which  citizens  may  call  anony- 
mously to  inform  about  drug  pushers. 

In  addition,  WWRL  editorializes  on  a 
weekly  basis  on  various  aspects  of  the 
drug  scene  in  Greater  New  York.  The 
station's  weekly  "Tell  It  Like  It  Is"  tele- 
phone talk  show,  reported  to  be  very 
popular  during  Its  Sunday  afternoon 
time  slot,  features  a  special  segment 
each  week  in  which  drug  addicts  call 
anonymously  and  "tell  it  like  it  really 
is." 

The  station  is  deeply  involved  in  com- 
munity efforts  to  help  stamp  out  drug 
addiction  and  has  participated  in  rallies 
in  both  Washington,  D.C.,  and  New  York 
City.  An  extensive  printed  advertising 
campaign  was  mounted  to  back  up  and 
emphasize  the  station's  dedication  to 
solving  this  major  problem. 

By  now,  40,000  "Help  a  Junkie — Bust  a 
Pusher"  lapel  buttons  have  been  dis- 
tributed, thousands  of  special  kits  aimed 
at  preventing  addiction  among  the  yoimg 
have  been  placed  in  various  schools,  and 
most  encouraging  of  all,  the  New  York 
City  Police  Department  reports  arrests 
of  suspected  pushers  made  as  a  direct 
result  of  the  station's  campaign. 

WWRL  deserves  every  commendation 
for  its  work  in  combating  the  mammoth 
problems  of  drug  pushing  and  abuse. 

Also.  I  would  like  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress  to  an  article  in 
the  June  issue  of  Ebony  magazine, 
"Blacks  Declare  War  on  Dope,"  which 
provides  a  survey  of  antidrug  programs 
by  the  black  community  In  the  New  York 
metropolitan  area,  including  that  of 
WWRL. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  three  WWRL's  radio  editorials  and 
two  of  its  printed  advertisements,  as  well 
as  the  article  In  Ebony  magazine,  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

"JtrNKa's  Pbatib" 

Our  Bdltorlal  today,  takes  the  form  of  the 
"Junkie's  Prayer".  Is  it  your  prayer? 

King  Heroin  is  my  sbepberd,  I  shall  always 
want,  he  maketh  me  to  He  down  In  the  gut- 
ters. He  leadeth  me  beside  the  troubled 
waters.  He  destroyeth  my  soul.  He  leadeth  me 
In  the  paths  of  wickedness  for  the  effort's 
sake.  Tea,  I  shall  walk  through  the  vaUey 
of  poverty  aivd  will  fear  all  evil  for  thou, 
heroin,  art  with  me.  Thy  needle  and  capsule 
try  to  comfort  me.  Thou  tStrippesi.  the  table 
of  grocerlee  In  the  presence  of  my  family. 
Thou  robbest  my  heed  of  reason.  My  cup 
of  sorrow  runneth  over.  Surely  heroin  addic- 
tion shall  stalk  me  aU  the  days  of  my  life 
and  I  will  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  damned 
forever. 


It  Became  A  Rkautt 


Richard  Mason,  at  24,  was  a  fine  actor  with 
a  bright  future. 

His  first  role,  five  years  ago,  was  that  of 
a  heroin  addict  In  a  mobilization  for  youth 
street  theater  play  called  "DOPE". 

Recently,  he  had  a  role  in  the  movie  "Up 
the  Down  Staircase." 

Mr.  Mason  died,  the  other  day,  in  his  upper 
West  Side  Apartment.  The  medical  exam- 
iner's oSce  said  it  was  the  result  of  an  acute 
reaction  of  heroin. 

Five  days  earlier,  Manuel  Vasquez.  19,  also 
died  from  what  was  described  as  the  same 
cause.  He,  too,  had  played  the  addict  hero 
in  the  Soul  And  Latin  Theater  production  of 
"DOPE." 

In  each  case,  the  tragedy  of  make-believe 
became  a  reality. 

WWRL  feels  that  the  loss  of  such  talented 
people  i>olnts  up  the  urgent  need  to  rout  the 
pushers  from   otu-  neighborhoods. 

As  always,  we  stand  ready  to  do  our  part. 

If  you  know  of  a  pusher,  pick  up  the  tele- 
phone and  bust  him — by  calling  344-9430. 

Do  It  in  memory  of  Richard  Mason  and 
Manuel  Vasquez.  Do  it  for  the  life  of  your 
loved  ones,  and  yourself. 

Joining  ths  Good  Fight 

WWRL  Ijb  delighted  that  the  Reverend  Wy- 
att  Tee  Walker,  Pastor  of  the  Canaan  Bap- 
tist Church,  In  Harlem,  has  joined  the  battle 
to  get  rid  of  narcotics  pushers  In  New  York 
City. 

We  have  been  In  the  same  struggle  for  a 
long  while  now,  although  not  as  long  as 
the  Reverend  O.  D.  Dempsey.  And  we  Intend 
to  keep  hammering  away  until  the  battle  Is 
won. 

The  Minister  recently  preached  his  sermon 
through  a  bullhorn  while  standing  on  the 
trunk  of  a  car.  parked  at  155  W.  llBth  Street. 

Reverend  Walker  said  that  It  was  common 
knowledge  that  there  were  pushers  oper- 
ating In  the  neighborhood.  He  cited  the 
recent  death  of  a  15  year  old  girl  frcxn  a  drug 
overdose. 

Walker,  said,  "Let  us  know  the  minute  you 
find  out  the  name  of  a  pusher." 

He  said  that  he  was  not  afraid  to  name 
names  and  "I  am  convinced  God  is  concerned 
about  narcotics  pyeddlers  on  116th  Street." 

WWRL  urges  Its  listeners  to  do  as  Wyatt 
Walker  says  and  name  names.  We  said  this 
at  the  White  House  last  Friday,  and  we  con- 
tinue to  hammer  this  point  home.  To  bust  a 
Pusher,  may  save  your  life. 

For  Whom  the  Beix  Tolls 
Today  as  every  day,  each  hoiu".  the  mourn- 
ful peal  of  funeral  bells  is  heard  throughout 
New  York's  Black  community. 

The  bellB  toll  on  WWRL  Radio  for  still  an- 
other victim  of  drug  abuse. 

a  00    MtTHDERS   THIS    TZAS 

Since  the  first  of  January,  more  than  200 
New  Yorkers  have  been  murdered  by  pushers. 

The  weapon :  heroin. 

And  today,  as  every  day.  drugs  will  claim 
new  llvee — and  WWRL  bells  toll  In  sorrow. 
In  anger,  and  in  hope. 

Sorrow,  for  the  victims  and  their  famlllee. 

Anger,  because  the  death  and  agony  could 
have  been  avoided. 

And  hope,  hope  that  toUlng  bells  will  bring 
home  to  all  New  Yorkers  the  awful  magni- 
tude of  the  drug  epidemic  and  the  Black 
commiuilty's  determination  to  f\ght  It. 

WAa  AGAIKST   THX   FUSHKX! 

But  WWRL  does  more. 

As  the  station  with  the  largest  Black  radio 
audience  In  the  United  States,  we  know  that 
we  also  have  the  largest  responsibility  to  help 
the  community  fight  back. 

Blnoe  the  beginning  of  the  year,  we  have 
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waged  an  Intensive  air  war  against  heroin  and 
the  pusher,  with  announcements,  editorials 
and  "Specials". 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  we  have 
already  saved  lives  and  helped  addicts  via  a 
special  WAVRL  phone  number,  by  which  Black 
New  Yorkers  can  take  action  and  get  action. 

THE   BELL  TOLLS  FOB  THEE 

We  are  doing  what  we  do  best  In  a  crisis; 
amplifying  the  community's  concerned  voice, 
many  thousands  of  times  over. 

Of  course,  communications  alone  can't 
cure  the  drug  plague  or  Its  vmderlylng  causes. 

But  communication  Is  what  we've  got  to 
give,  and  we're  giving  all  we  can. 

We  hope  that  you  will,  too. 

We  hope  that  the  Black  community's  voice 
will  be  heard  and  heeded. 

That  the  death-dealing  narcotics  traffic  will 
be  halted. 

That  whatever  the  color  of  your  skin,  you 
come  to  understand  that  when  the  bells 
toU — they  toll  for  thee. 

TODAY'S  THE   DAT  I 

Today,  we  are  Inviting  the  entire  Black 
community  to  Join  us  m  a  massive  communi- 
cations effort. 

Today  we  are  announcing  a  year-long  cam- 
paign of  10,000  announcements  . .  .  over  $250,- 
000  worth  of  anti-drug  advertising — to  estab- 
lish the  Black  community  as  the  biggest 
sponsor  of  Its  own  most  listened-to  radio 
station. 

A    WWRL   OFFEB 

Representatives  of  the  Black  community, 
who  have  something  to  say  about  drugs  novki 
can  say  it  on  WWRL. 

Our  microphones  are  open  on  a  flrst-come 
flrst-served  basis,  divided  equally  among  all! 

Or,  if  an  organization  prefers,  it  can  add  Its 
name  as  a  sponsor  of  our  "Bust  A  Pusher" 
campaign. 

We  will  take  the  message  to  approximately 
a  million  different  listeners  every  week  and 
to  most  all  of  Black  New  York  every  month. 

We  think  there's  a  lot  to  be  learned  and  a 
lot  to  be  gained  by  aU  who  listen.  Black  and 
White. 

Bobbie  Stole  96  on  Monday.  Oave  a  Pushkh 
$4  ON  Tuesday,  Was  Bobied  Last  Friday 
On  Tuesday,  his  sister  gave  the  same  push- 
er another  four  dollars.  She  was  a  little  luck- 
ier. She's  still  alive.  He'll  probably  contact 
another  35  or  40  kids  during  the  week  Will 
one  of  those  kids  be  your  sister  or  daugh- 
ter? " 

There's  one  way  to  make  damn  sure  it 
won't  be.  Bust  the  Pusher!  Call  344-9430  It's 
a  special  NarooUcs  Squad  phone  number  set 
up  with  the  help  of  WWRL  radio  and  Bernle 
McCain.  If  you  don't  know  about  this  phone 
number  and  what  WWRL  and  Bernle  Mc- 
Cain are  doing  about  narcotics  In  our  com- 
munity, then  it's  about  time  you  got  turned 
on  to  it. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  year,  WWRL 
and  Bernle  McCain  have  been  running  the 
"Help  A  Junkie.  Bust  A  Pusher"  campaign 
Every  Sunday  between  3:30  and  5:30  pjn  , 
on  Bernle  McCain's  program  "Tell  It  Like 
It  Is,"  Bernle  urges  addicts  to  stop  taking 
dope— to  get  off  the  Junk.  He  turns  addicts 
on  to  why  they  should  stop— then  he  turns 
them  on  to  people  who  can  help  them  stop 
The  second  half  of  the  "Bust  A  Pusher"  cam- 
paign is  Just  that.  Busting  pushers. 

Since  WWRL  started  Its  campaign,  the 
number  of  calls  Informing  on  pushers  has 
risen  22%.  Which  means  a  lot  of  piishers  are 
getting  taken  off  the  street.  But  there  are 
still  hundreds  who're  stUl  on  the  streets. 
We  need  your  help.  If  you  know  a  pusher 
have  him  busted.  If  you  don't  know  any 
pushers  but  still  want  to  to«lp  out.  ooatact: 
Bernle  McCain.  WWRL,  41-30  58th  Street 
Woodslde,  New  York. 
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Blacks  Declare  War  on  Dope 
When  first  heard,  the  words  sound  cold 
and  cruel.  The  speaker  is  a  slight,  middle- 
aged  black  woman  who  has  )ust  been  asked 
what  could  be  done  about  the  steadily  in- 
creasing number  of  young  heroin  addicts 
nodding  on  the  street  corners  of  the  New 
York  community  where  she  lives.  With  tears 
in  her  eyes  and  deep  bitterness  and  anger  in 
her  voice,  she  shouts:  "You  know  the  best 
way  to  deal  with  the  dope  problem?  Get  as 
many  white  kids  on  it  as  possible!  The  best 
news  I've  heard  In  a  long  time  is  that  more 
white  kids  are  getting  hooked  on  heroin.  If 
I  had  the  money  I'd  buy  It  and  give  it  to 
them  free!" 

Hard  words?  Yes.  Bitter?  Definitely.  Justi- 
fied? The  people  listening  to  her  think  so. 
They  know  she  is  a  black  mother  who  has 
recently  discovered  that  her  18-year-old  son 
Is  a  heroin  addict.  Mostly  women,  they  know 
that,  despite  all  her  love  and  concern  and 
care,  her  only  son  is  now  nodding  on  some 
corner  or  in  some  dark  deserted  building. 
They  share  her  pain  because  most  of  them 
have  sons  or  nephews  or  cousins  who  are  now 
heroin  slaves. 

The  women  are  angry.  And  they  are  rep- 
resentative of  a  new  mood  in  New  York's 
black  communities.  In  Harlem,  Bedford- 
Stuyvesant,  Brownsville  and  South  Bronx, 
a  black  backlash  is  surfacing— a  backlash 
against  the  heavy  drug  traffic  in  their  com- 
munities and  against  all  who  benefit  from 
it.  A  black  silent  majority  that  long  has  suf- 
fered from  the  Influx  of  community-destroy- 
ing killers  such  as  heroin  Is  preparing  to 
confront  those  distributors — they  call  them 
"murderers  of  our  children" — of  the  deadly 
poisons  that  are  so  readily  available  to  youths 
on  street  corners  and  In  innocent-looking 
candy  stores  and  teen  hangouts. 

In  the  forefront  of  the  fight  Is  a  year-old 
group  called  Mothers  Against  Drugs  (MAD) 
which  urges  community  people  to  record  the 
names,  addresses  and  license  plate  numbers 
of  known  traffickers,  suppliers  and  pushers. 
This  information  Is  given  to  MAD,  which 
then  turns  it  over  to  the  district  attorney's 
office. 

Not  long  ago,  the  MAD  members  demon- 
strated and  singled  out  residences  of  persons 
they  insist  are  pushers.  MAD  skips  over  local 
police  because  they  believe  that  police  "sim- 
ply don't  care  about  drugs  in  black  commu- 
nities." Some  mothers  even  accuse  police  of 
being  involved  in  the  drijg  traffic  N.Y.  State 
Senator  Waldaba  Stewart  insists:  ■There's 
now  way  for  so  much  drug  traffic  to  con- 
tinue In  oUr  communities  without  support  in 
high  places."  He  has  said  publicly  that  "some 
so-called  respectable  black  people  are  also 
heavily  involved  in  the  dumping  of  heroin 
In  black  neighborhoods."  Sen.  Stewart  is  sup- 
porting a  group  of  anti-drug  groups  in 
Brooklyn  which  have  banded  together  as  Citi- 
zens Protective  Organizations.  Similar  groups 
In  Harlem,  organized  by  John  Shabazz,  are 
known  as  Black  Citizens  Patrols.  The  no- 
nonsense  groups  have  served  notice  that 
"we're  going  to  keep  the  heat  on  every  spot 
that's  well-known  as  a  dope  drop."  Sen. 
Stewart  explains:  "First  we  document  an 
area  as  a  drug  drop.  Then  we  turn  our  re- 
port over  to  the  police.  If  nothing  happens, 
we  next  put  up  posters  designating  the  spot 
as  a  drug  drop.  If  this  doesn't  work  we  bar- 
ricade the  place  to  keep  people  out.  Our  last 
step  is  to  have  citizen  arrests  made  by  our 
members  who  are  off-duty  black  policemen." 
The  procedure  Is  Justified,  says  Sen  Stewart, 
by  police  "apathy  and  arrogance." 

Most  community  groups  agree  that  their 
first  offensive  must  be  against  black  pushers 
and  distributors  who,  as  one  father  of  a  19- 
yaar-old  addict  says,  "come  brazenly  Into 
our  neighborhoods  and  murder  and  cripple 
our  children  with  that  Junk."  One  mother 
of  an  18-year-old  daughter  who  died  from  an 
overdose    Just    keeps    repeating,    "kill    the 


pushers"  when  asked  what  steps  should  be 
taken.  And  there  are  rumors  throughout  New 
York  that  groups  of  young  black  men  have 
declared  a  special  kind  of  war — one  in  which 
baseball  bats  will  be  used  to  break  the  arms 
and  legs  of  pushers  caught  In  black  neigh- 
borhoods. It  is  said  that  these  young  blacks 
believe  that,  "since  narcotic  addiction  is  a 
weapon  to  control  black  youths,  it  Is  detri- 
mental to  the  black  Movement.  Therefore, 
anyone  who  participates  In  the  business  of 
dope  is  an  enemy  of  black  people  and  the 
black  participants  are  traitors  to  their  peo- 
ple and  should  be  dealt  with  as  such." 

Stokely  Carmlchael  echoes  the  young  ac- 
tivists' ideas.  "The  flooding  of  black  commu- 
nities with  drugs,  especially  heroin,  is 
nothing  less  than  a  program  of  genocide 
against  black  people,"  he  says.  "All  revolu- 
tionaries have  had  to  deal  with  this  problem. 
It's  a  weapon  used  by  oppressors.  As  our  peo- 
ple become  more  politically  aware,  more 
drugs  are  flooded  Into  our  communities  and 
they  are  particularly  aimed  for  our  youth, 
since  they  are  the  potential  warriors  of  the 
Black  Movement.  Knowing  this,  any  black 
person  who  calls  himself  revolutionary  and 
who  loves  his  people  must  be  prepared  to 
deal  with  the  drug  problem."  While  not 
probing  as  deeply  into  the  political  aspects 
of  the  problem  as  Carmlchael,  many  of  the 
community  organizations  have  reached  the 
same  conclusion  that  the  easy  availability  of 
drugs  in  their  neighborhoods  Is  no  accident. 
Spiirred  on  by  the  sight  of  strung-out 
teenagers,  tired  of  being  fearful  of  drug- 
related  criminal  activity — which  Is  mostly 
black  against  black — and  fed-up  with  the 
failure  of  sociologists,  psychologists,  psychi- 
atrists and  meager  federal,  state  and  city 
antlnarcotlc  programs,  community-based 
groups  and  individuals  are  moving  in  three 
areas:  (1)  education  and  prevention,  (2) 
treatment  and,  most  Importantly,  (3)  the 
easy  availability  of  narcotics  in  their  com- 
munities. 

In  education  and  prevention  the  stress  has 
been  on  reaching  school-age   children   and 
their  parents  in  their  schools  and  organiza- 
tions. A  leader  in  this  area  is  Bernle  McCain, 
community     relations     director    for     black 
oriented  radio  station  WWRL,  Working  In 
cooperation   with   black   student   groups   in 
New  York  high  schools,  McCain   has  orga- 
nized the  WWRL  Youth  Congress.  Its  Job  is  to 
produce  plays,  organize  demonstrations,  pro- 
vide speakers  and  warn  young  people  of  the 
hazards  of  drugs  use,  especially  heroin  and 
cocaine.  McCain,  the  MAD  mothers,  the  Afro- 
American  Teachers  Assn.,  the  National  So- 
ciety of  Afro-American  Policemen  and  others 
instlU  a  fear  of  drugs  and  a  pride  In  being 
black  as  reasons  for  children  to  avoid  nar- 
cotics. Youths  are  told  that  heroin  not  only 
kills.  It  damages  the  brain  and  nervous  sys- 
tem, and  scars  the  body  with  abscesses,  sores 
and  hepatitis  from  Infected  needles.  They  are 
told  that  drug  addiction  is  a  form  of  slavery, 
that  heroin  slaves  are  beneficial  only  to  the 
enemies  of  their  people,  that  the  survival  of 
their  communities  depends  upon  them  and 
that,  as  proud  young  black  men,  and  women, 
they   should   reject    the    narcotics   cop-out. 
This   approach    to   youth   helps   make   them 
understand   that   drug  addiction  is  no   big 
thing  and  that  the  people  who  Indulge  in  its 
distribution  are  not  heroes  but  destroyers. 
As  another  preventive  means,  some  con- 
cerned  people   are   pressing   the   New   York 
City  Board  of  Education  to  initiate  a  drug 
education  program  in  the  schools.  Also  Sen. 
Stewart  is  pushing  a  bill  requiring  the  Board 
to  administer  physical  examinations  to  all 
school   children  for  drug  use.  If  any  drug 
users  aire  discovered  the  bill  directs  that  the 
Board  must  provide  treatment  for  them. 

On  the  matter  of  treatment  for  current 
"drug  slaves,"  concerned  groups  emphasize 
that  addicts  must  be  helped  to  break  their 
physical  need  for  the  drugs  and  then  pro- 
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vlded  psychological  alternatives  so  they  can 
become  constructive  members  of  their  com- 
munities. Sen.  Stewart  says,  "We  must  treat 
them  as  ill  persons,  with  the  same  degree  of 
understanding  that  we  would  extend,  as  a 
community,  to  someone  Involved  in  a  car 
accident.  There  must  be  a  total  engagement 
of  the  addict  population  to  help  dry  up  the 
market  for  drugs.  Community  youth  must 
reject  addicts  and  pushers  as  hero  symbols.'; 
A  younger  heroin  fighter  is  not  so  kind- 
hearted.  He  feels  addicts  should  be  warned 
that  they  must  seek  help  "because  they  are 
not  going  to  be  allowed  too  much  longer  to 
stand  around  the  streets  setting  bad  examples 
for  our  young  brothers.  To  me,  their  disease 
is  contagious  and  a  person  with  a  contagious 
disease  has  no  choice  as  to  whether  he  should 
seek  help.  No.  Society  insists  that  he  does." 

The  MAD  mothers  want  community-based 
hospitals  to  establish  detoxification  units  to 
help  addicts  overcome  their  physical  need 
for  heroin  (they  conducted  a  successful  five- 
day  sit-in  to  force  a  New  York  hospital  to 
sec  up  such  a  unit).  Once  the  physical  need 
i.s  removed,  they  would  be  turned  over  to 
competent  community  organizations  designed 
to  help  them  remain  drugfree.  MAD  wants 
the  government  to  finance  such  centers.  The 
Rev.  Dempsey  is  pushing  for  a  federally- 
sponsored  system  of  national  health  camps 
where  hard-core  addicts  can  be  taken  and 
helped  with  their  problems.  He  takes  the 
very  controversial  position  that  "all  hard- 
core, older  addicts  should  be  involuntarily 
removed  from  the  streets.  They  are  com- 
pletely adjusted  to  their  positions  and  are 
provided  with  drugs,  guns  and  anything  else 
they  need  to  terrorize  and  destroy  people." 
This  has  been  branded  as  an  extreme  position 
by  some  and  it  is  opposed  for  libertarian 
reasons  by  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union.  Besides  his  proposal  for  health  camps, 
the  Rev.  Dempsey  also  calls  for  the  building 
of  a  large  federal  hospital  to  care  for  the 
"500,000  addicts  In  the  eastern  U.S.,  with 
250,000  being  in  New  York  alone." 

Most  community-based  groups  appear 
to  believe  that  breaking  the  physical 
need  for  heroin  plus  providing  strong  psy- 
chological alternatives  will  help  cure  addicts. 
They  cite  the  example  of  the  Black  Muslims 
who  have  had  a  great  degree  of  success  with 
this  approach.  Also  therapeutic  communities, 
such  as  the  Phoenix  House  Progp-am,  use  a 
somewhat  similar  approach.  They  put  the 
addict  through  searing  confrontation  with 
house  residents.  Once  he  shows  that  he  Is 
serious  about  breaking  the  habit,  they  help 
him  break  the  physical  dependency  and  give 
him  responsibilities  in  the  house  before 
sending  him  out  Into  the  larger  community 
to  work.  Phoenix  House  Co-director  Prank 
Natale,  himself  an  ex-addlct,  says  "our  whole 
approach  is  designed  to  help  them  become 
self-sufficient  persons."  Ray  Whitfield,  who 
was  on  heroin  for  24  years  and  who  has  been 
off  five  months,  says  "though  still  hesitant 
to  call  myself  an  ex-addlct.  It  was  a  combina- 
tion of  love  and  support  from  my  wife  and 
mother,  weariness  of  being  arrested  and  deep 
impressions  made  by  the  youth  in  the  move- 
ment, who  encouraged  me  to  finally  try  to 
break  my  habit." 

One  approach  to  the  treatment  of  heroin 
addiction,  currently  being  Introduced  In  New 
York,  Is  meeting  resistance  from  many  black 
groups.  It  Involves  the  use  of  the  synthetic 
drug  Methadone.  Though  also  addictive.  It 
supposedly  does  not  give  the  same  degree  of 
euphoria  and  drowsiness  as  heroin  and  leaves 
the  user  in  a  position  where  he  can  function 
on  a  Job  and  in  the  community. 

Dr.  John  Boiling,  who  works  In  the  Metha- 
done Program  at  Bellevue  Hospital  In  New 
York,  says  that  "It  api>ear8  from  my  inter- 
views that  black  people  are  afraid  of  Metha- 
done, regarding  It  as  another  gimmick  by 
whites  to  keep  them  hooked.  But  I  regard  it 
as  the  only  way  to  treat  hard-core  addicts. 


By  the  time  they  become  hard-core,  they 
have  developed  physiological  cravings  based 
on  the  supposition  that  the  heavy  use  of 
heroin  has  created  a  new  enzyme  system. 
Methadone  is,  as  yet,  the  only  effective  way 
to  block  this  craving."  The  opp)osltlon  of 
many  black  people  to  this  approach  is  per- 
haps summed  up  best  by  the  Rev.  Dempsey's 
blunt  statement:  "I  am  not  fighting  to  con- 
trol addiction,  but  for  its  complete  elimina- 
tion." 

Meanwhile,  a  unique  therapeutic  com- 
munity has  been  suggested  by  Dr.  Benny 
Prlmm,  director  of  Brooklyn's  Addiction  Re- 
search and  Treatment  Center.  He  advocates 
using  the  Reserve  Fleet,  noting  that  by  util- 
izing these  idle  vessels  as  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation centers  three  things  can  be  ac- 
complished :  1 )  patients  can  be  treated  in  an 
atmosphere  where  it  is  Impossible  for  pushers 
to  get  to  them:  2)  the  ships  are  tied  up  at 
piers,  so  there  can  be  around  the  clock  treat- 
ment, and  3)  use  of  the  Idle  ships  will  pre- 
vent the  problem  of  people  protesting  against 
the  building  of  narcotic  treatment  centers 
in  their  neighborhoods.  "For  the  estimated 
100.000  hard-core  addicts  in  New  York  City, 
it  will  be  a  plus,"  Dr.  Prlmm  believes.  "Now, 
only  a  scant  eight  per  cent  of  them  currently 
receive  any  kind  of  treatment,  with  that 
being  mainly  on  an  out-patient  basis." 

About  education,  prevention  and  treat- 
ment, the  various  anti-drug  organizations 
may  have  slight  differences  of  emphasis,  but 
all  agree  that  the  best  programs  devised  in 
these  areas  will  be  useless  unless  something 
concrete  is  done  about  the  ready  availability 
of  hard  drugs  In  black  communities.  They 
also  agree  that  no  matter  what  the  authori- 
ties do,  the  onus  for  dealing  with  the  avail- 
ability problem  is  going  to  fall  on  the  com- 
munities themselves.  There  is  more  official 
concern  about  hard  drugs  now  because  white 
youths  are  using  them  in  much  larger  num- 
bers than  heretofore.  But  as  one  MAD  mother 
says,  "We  have  to  move  now.  We  can't  sit 
back  and  wait  for  them  to  act." 

In  New  York  City  last  year  224  teen-agers 
died  from  overdoses  or  heroin-related  infec- 
tions. More  than  40  have  already  died  this 
year.  Of  1,000  addicts  In  the  Phoenix  House 
Program  335  are  minors,  and  42  of  those  are 
15  years  and  younger.  Five  are  11 -year -olds. 
Congresswoman  Shirley  Chlsholm  calls  the 
situation  an  epidemic  "comparable  to  the 
bubonic  plague."  A  higher  percentage  of  the 
criminal  activity  In  black  communities  Is  be- 
lieved to  be  narcotic-related. 

So  community  groups  are  now  forced  to 
take  action.  One  citizen  claims  "the  value 
system  of  the  black  communities  has  con- 
doned the  use  of  drugs."  Listeners  bristle 
when  they  hear  this,  but  eventually  reluc- 
tantly agree  that  maybe  the  community 
hasn't  done  enough  to  fight  the  availability 
of  drugs  In  their  neighborhoods. 

While  these  groups  concentrate  on  block- 
ing narcotics  from  their  local  communities, 
the  Rev.  Oberla  D.  Dempsey  of  Harlem  Upper 
Park  Avenue  Baptist  Church  Is  pressuring 
the  federal  government  tc  do  a  better  Job  of 
keeping  drugs  out  of  the  country.  A  20-year 
veteran  In  the  anti-drug  fight,  he  reasons 
that  since  the  government  Is  responsible  for 
the  security  of  seaports,  airports  and  bor- 
ders then  it  must  seal  the  nation  against 
drug  smugglers.  An  estimated  300  tons  of  Il- 
legal drugs  were  smuggled  Into  the  U.S.  last 
year.  All  are  profitable,  but  the  most  profit- 
able are  the  hard  drugs,  cocaine  and  heroin. 
Street  sale  of  heroin  Is  estimated  at  (I.S 
billion  yearly.  Dempsey  wants  all  the  power 
of  the  federal  government.  Including  the 
F.B.I,  utilized  to  put  a  stop  to  this  traffic.  He 
also  advocates  economic  sanctions  agalnart 
countries  where  the  drugs  originate,  funds  to 
reimburse  foreign  governments  for  not  pro- 
ducing narcotics  and  the  requirement  that 
people  coming  In  and  out  of  the  U.S.  sign  an 
affidavit  that  they  are  not  carrying  drugs. 


It's  still  much  too  soon  to  measure  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  actions  being  taken  and 
suggested  by  Rev.  Dempsey  and  others.  How- 
ever, one  thing  has  already  become  clear. 
Any  strong  move  against  narcotic  slavery 
is  going  to  have  to  be  initiated  In  local  com- 
munities, and  as  drugs  move  more  deeply 
into  white  communities  some  whites  will  be- 
gin to  act.  Significantly,  matronly-looking 
white  mothers  from  affiuent  Bergen  County, 
New  Jersey,  recently  Joined  black  mothers  in 
a  march  against  narcotics  in  Washington, 
D.C.  One  woman  who  hEis  a  23 -year-old 
heroin-hooked  son,  reveals  there  are  1.200 
white  youths  registered  as  addicts  in  her 
county  and  says  she  believes  there  are  10 
times  that  many.  She  is  ready  to  act.  There 
soon  may  be  more  like  her.  But  black  mothers 
have  made  it  plain  that  they  can't  wait.  They 
fully  share  Rev  Dempsey's  feelings  that 
"with  or  without  their  help,  we  are  going  to 
stop  the  flow  of  death-dealing  drugs  into  our 
communities." 


FEDERAL  REVENUE  SHARING 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  if  we  have 
faith  in  government  that  involves  the 
greatest  degree  of  local  self-gcvermnent. 
then  Federal  revenue  sharing  will  show 
the  way. 

More  and  more,  tax  revenues,  and  with 
it  decisionmaking,  have  been  concen- 
trated in  Washington.  Decentralization 
of  power  will  follow  the  sharing  of  rev- 
enues by  redistribution,  and  it  will  bol- 
ster local  responsibility. 

No  matter  the  virtues  of  federalism,  no 
government  can  remain  strong  that  does 
not  look  to  the  financial  health  of  State- 
local  governments,  which,  after  all.  per- 
form the  bulk  of  the  essential  day-to- 
day civilian  services  in  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  need  to  recite 
the  unrelenting  pressure  on  local  govern- 
ments and  local  taxpayers  in  meeting 
local  needs. 

Our  Federal  programs  of  grants-in- 
aid,  in  effect,  curb  local  decisionmaking. 
Money  that  communities  should  be 
spending  on  pressing  needs  are  often 
budgeted  to  other  helpful,  but  perhaps 
less  critical  needs,  because  there  is  Fed- 
eral help  on  one  need  but  not  the  other. 

Federal  revenue  sharing  will  open  op- 
tions to  State-locEd  governments,  aid 
them  in  shouldering  their  responsibili- 
ties, reduce  bureaucratic  paper  and 
handling  costs,  increase  efficient  use  of 
the  tax  dollar,  and  put  local  decision- 
making back  in  the  communities. 

I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the  proposed  Rev- 
enue Sharing  Act  sent  to  Congress  by 
President  Nixon. 

Based  on  1968  population  and  1967  rev- 
enue and  income  data,  and  a  total  na- 
tionwide distribution  of  $5  billion  an- 
nually when  the  program  Is  fully  imple- 
mented, Arizona's  total  share  annually 
would  be  $51,420,532,  of  which  the  major 
cities  and  counties  would  receive  respec- 
tively $6,560,618  and  $4,350,334. 

At  my  request,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment has  broken  down  the  amount  that 
would  be  allotted  to  the  major  cities  and 
coimties  in  my  State. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  complete  table  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Arizrma  ojily  six  counties:    Brazoria,  Chambers,  The  second  systematic  problem  concerns 
Total  Annual  Amoiint  to  Art-  Jefferson,    and   Orange   Counties,    Tex.;  ^^**  l^as  happened  to  the  wild  canld  popu- 
zona $51,420,532  and  Cameron  and  Vermilion  Parishes  La  l^Uon  of  the  southeast  in  the  last  few  de- 
state  government  share 40.509,580  Mr.  President,  action  must  be  taken  ^«<l«- "1=  >^no^-n  that  the  true  red  woir  has 

Local  government  share.. 10. 910. 952  .  ^  ^^       .     •                survive  The  di  ^^'^  *"  ''"^  exterminated.  Nevertheless,  wild 

To  cities  -- 6.560.618  "'^V'  "  ^    / , .7.  ^    /     ,  "J.survive    ine  ai-  canlds  currently  Inhabit  much  of  Its  former 

To  counties 4.350.334  ^ect  and  deliberate  killing  of  this  fine,  range.  For  a  long  time  maS^^SrsonTbeUev^ 

Local  share  to  cities  unique  animal  by  ranchers,  who  wrongly  that  wolves  were  still  present  In  this  area 

Flagstaff  $135,587  consider   this   wolf   to   be   dangerous   to  but  it  is  now  realized  that  most  of  the  anl- 

Olendale 143.873  man,  continues  at  an  alarming  rate.  For  °^*18  there  represent  an  invasion  of  smaller 

Mesa    208.066  instance,      it     was      reported      that     in  c-.nids  from  farther  west  (see  McCarley.  1962; 

Phoenix 3.368,236  the   period   from    1963    to    1966   a   single  Nowak.  1967;  Plmlott  and  Joelln,  1968;  Para- 

Soottsdale 345,047  traODer   killed    over    ISO    wnlvp-;    on    nnp  0130,1966,1968). 

Temple   200. 477  Se   ranch   in   JeffertLconnfv    T^^^  .h^^°'*  '^^  twentieth  century  the  canlds  of 

Tucson    1.393.894  iil,   ^  ?"   '"  Jefferson   County.   This  the  southeast  had  been  given  various  sclen- 

Yiuna -      123  508  ™^^    *"°   irresponsible    slaughter,    for  tlfic   and   common    names,    but   mostly    by 

All  other  cities 641."  930  sheer  commercial  gain  or  even  under  the  people  who  had  not  closely  otudied  the  am- 

! guise     of     predator     control,     must     be  '^^.Is.  There  was  no  real  attempt  to  describe 

Total  to  cities 6, 560. 618  stopped.  ^^'^  set  these  creatures  apart  from  the  wolves 

Local  share  to  counties  Since    1966   I   have   been   fighting  to     ^^^ ,^'^^^v^^r.^t^u^  ^T""  T^^^^t 

Cochlse $246,473  ^Si'.tt'in^T  ""^.>f  ^^  ^  r°'   ''''   ^^  r^^'^^^^J-Zr^^^^'^'i^J^^^^l^Z 

Coconino 94,  083  Xnlcl^et  in  Texas,  the  red  wolf  s  principal  reported  on  a  detailed  study  of  the  fauna  of 

Gila   161,915  home.    The    plight    of    this    endangered  Texas    He  found  the  small  red  wolf  of  the 

Maricopa 2.026.222  species   moves   me   once   again   to   urge  south  central  part  of  the  state  to  differ  so 

Mohave 121, 882  quick  action  on  my  bill,  8.  4.  If  we  are  to  P"^*"y  ^rom  the  huge  gray  wolf  of  the  plains, 

^J°^  ??!•  Vl  save  the  red  wolf  and  other  extraordinary  ■'"^'  *°  '•'^^  ^®®*-  ^^^^  '^^  ^^  deserved  to  be 

v^pai-::::::::::::::::::::::::  VZ'.'^l  sa^Pi^  of  our  natural  heritage,  we  must  tl^r^."^^^^  t^^ iT'^,^^ 

Yuma 153,475  Pf^^eed  With  urgency  to  preser^'e  such  1944),  senior  biologist  of  thi  SurveT  ^-' 

All  other  counties 197,689  Deautifui  areas  of  our  wilderness  as  the  Ined  a  large  number  of  specimens  and  found 

Big  Thicket.  that  this  Texas  red  wolf  Intergraded  in  char- 

Xotal  to  counties 4,350,334  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con-  a«te""i&tic8  with  the  canlds  across  the  south- 

^^__^^_^__  sent  that  Robert  M.  Nowak's  article  en-  ^"*'*"^  united  states  to  Florida.  While  the 

titled  "ReDort  nn  thp  T?«>H  Wnif  ••  nn  k.o,to  reddish  color,   prevalent   in  parts   of  Texas. 

CONSTrrUnONAL  amendment  to  82  of  the^nrinff  V.t,^  nf  rifpnHl^^f  ^^  "^"^  particularly  common  farther  e«t 

LOWER  THE  VOTING  AGE  ^Vilrflifp  Np,^«   hp  nHnLw     ^f^^"^"^  of  there  was  a  continuity  of  key  cranial  and 

X*    T..rT,T^    fw    *Tn  ^-     ,,    «-    4  Wildlife  News,  be  prmted  m  the  Record,  dental  features.  Goldman  thii  referred  all 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi-  There  being  no  objection,  the  article  ot  the  wolves  of  the  southeast  to  one  species 

dent.  Congress  recently  passed  a  law  low-  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  C.  mtus.  By  the  time  of  this  study  the  red 

erlng  the  voting  age  to  18.  The  Presl-  as  follows:                                                       '  wolf  had  already  been  exterminated  east  of 

dent,  in  signing  the  act,  urged  that  It  be  Endangered   species:    report   on    The   Red  *^'*8**»*PPl- 

given  an  early  court  test,  and  I  agree  Wou  recent  taxonomic  stttdies 

with  him.  I  do  not  know  how  the  Court  (By  Ronald  M.  Nowak)  Goldman's  description  of  the  original  sltua- 

will  rule,  bat,  in  my  judgment,  the  au-  background  ^'^°^  remained  basically  unchallenged  until 

thority  to  determine  the  qualifications  of  withir,   th«   i»o»   ^      ^             ..  recently  when  Lawrence  and  Bossert  (1967), 

voters  is  a  prerogative  of  the  Individual  haT  l^n   mre^t^d    t^Xd  Z   wild   L'n'^S  l^.  '^'^J^K^^"  **  «^^"d-  Performed  a  mxU- 

States  under  the  Consfimtinn   not  a  nrp  tT=f   \^Z.  ~i      ■  ^  toward    the    wild    canld  tlple  character  analysis  of  North  American 

oiaies,  unaer  me  l^onswiuiion,  noi  a  pre-  that  once  occupied  the  southeastern  quar-  canU  This  study  Involved  carefuliv  makino^ 

rogative  of  Congress.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  ter  of  the  United  states.  This  animal  ls\ow  a  aef  Jl^eL^emS  on  Helii^of  ^^1! 

four  States  have  lowered  the  voting  age,  generally  knovra  as  the  red  wolf ,  with  the  and  then  subjecting  the  figures  to  numerical 

While  several  States  have  rejected   the  «j»enttflc    designation    being    Cania    rufua.  analysis  by  a  computer.  It  waa  hoped  that  the 

proposal.  ^*°^  ^^'^^  "™e  ^^  "^^  made  clear  that  this  computer  would  show  how  the  different  type* 

Just  In  case  the  Supreme  Court  should  h«  i^r!  »  nI!^f,^..,^''^*J  «^!f"''''*i°'J•  ^*"  °^   specimens    were   related   to   each    other, 

strike  down  the  congressional  statute,  a  S^  S^  C^^ation  fenorrfWd  h^"  ^r*  T'"  r^'tT'   '°°'"''^    2°  ^^^ 

senate  subcommit.^  ha.  today  recom-  I'^exSe^rd^Cg'^  ^^h'^Ted^r^:  r^T.' 'aS^rs^    nTml^r*' ^.i^ w'^e ; 

mended  a  constitutional  amendment  to  But  despite  the  fact  that  C.  mfus  is  the  collected  before  1920    The  result^  of  toelr 

lower  the  voting  age  to  18.  As  a  member  rarest  mammal  in  North  America,  there  has  study  suggested   to  Lawrence  and   Boesert 

of  that  subcommittee.  I  supported   the  ''««'^  surprisingly  little  progress  in  protect-  that  the  red  wolf  was  close  enough  to  the  gray 

proposed  constitutional  amendment,  be-  "*^  "  ^^  ^"^'^  '°  formulating  a  definite  pree-  wolf  to  be  considered  only  a  sub«)ecies  of  the 

cause  I  do  not  believe  that  Congress  has  fj*""'" ,  P/'PT'  ^f*^'''  '^*"  '^  *^  ^^^  ^*"*'- 

the  constitutional  power  to  lower  the  ^ni^^h^lLJ^f^^'^,LlrZ^^LTL°^  ^**"'*"!?  i^^*'®)'  ^°^*'^"'  '*'*  *^**  ^*- 

votlng  age  by  statute.  Such  a  constltu-  m^l   and  whit  h^^b^me  of  u  m  re"  ^"L^f  ^^fn'  "^^fu  ''^'  h««»,^'^ 

t^/^r,ol    nr^avirir.^<>v.f    ..>^..i.».   .»4.t A-. «^<-«  ui"uu5,  siiu  wuai  nsB  Dccome  Of  It  IH  rc-  too  Small  and  did  not  fully  represent  the 

tional   amendment   requires  ratification  cent  years.  great  geographic  and  individual  variation  of 

by  three-fourths  of  the  States,  but  the  This   last   matter   involves  a   question   of  the   canlds.   He   pointed   out  a   number   of 

people   should   be   given   an  (^Jportunity  taxonomy,   the  science   of   classifying  living  features  In  which  the  red  wolf  differed  from 

to  decide  the  question.                '  things  and  determining  their  relationships  the  gray  wolf  and  more  closely  resembled 

_^^^^^^^^^^  with  one  another.  The  taxonomlc  Issue  runs  the  coyote.  He  urged  the  continued  recognl- 

"^^^^"~~^~  prominently  through  the  story  of  the  red  tlon  of  C.  rufus  as  a  fiUl  species  untu  com- 

THE    TEXAS    RED    WOLP    IS    NEAR  ^*™'''  ^^'^  ^*  especially  important  in  the  con-  pletlon  of  detailed  studies  employing  larger 

EXTINCTION-     A    LAST    REPUQE  **'"'**loi  effort  since  before  we  can  protect  series  of  specimens. 

THE  BIG  THICKET                                '  *^  aalmaJ,  we  must  be  ableAo  describe  what  On  the  other  side  of  the  issue,  some  field 

«    *  xj.^xi^i  ,t  js  and  t«ll  where  It  exists.  There  are  two  workers,  so  struck  by  the  difficulty  In  telling 

Mr.    YARBOROUGH.    Mr.    President,  ™*''^  taxonomlc  problems  involving  C.  rufus.  the  red  wolf  and  coyote  apart,  have  expressed 

the  Texas  red  wolf,  one  of  the  275  mam-  "^^  ''r**  1»  whether  the  red  wolf,  as  it  orlg-  doubt  that  the  two  are  separate  species.  Much 

mal  species  listed  by  the  BlU^eau  of  Sport  I  ^^^^-  Y^  *  distinct  species,  or  only  recent  study  has  concentrated  on  the  ques- 

F^herles  and  WlldUfe  as  en^ngered  In  o^^S^ln  No^  A^Lrt^a^^  ^^ay  Tol'  ^'Ta^'a^*  interrelationships  of  C.  rufus  and 

TtltX,  ?il,  nf th^h^^f^*"""""-  ';•  '"P"'-  "'"'  *^^  '''^'-  ""■  '"''■'"**   ^y  '"«-  OneTpect  of  the  research  on  the  red  wolf 

Estimates  teU  us  that  there  are  approx-  tlnct  species,  we  mean  a  group  of  animals  has  involved  study  of  chromosomes.  tTseTtf 

Imately  300  surviving  red  wolves  m  the  that   in   nature   breeds   only    wlthm    itself,  the  genetic  material  of  C  rufua  woiild  be  ca- 

Unlted  States — 200  in  southeastern  Texas  °<**  ^^^^  ot^*'"  groups,  and  which  thus  has  pable  of  forming  a  viable  cross  with  that  of 

and  perhaps   100  in  other  States.  This  f«y«l<»P«l  »*»  own  unique  set  of  character-  other  species  of  CanU.  An  examination  of 

once   common    member    of    the    animal  ,    '         always  distinguishes  it.  a  sub-  specimens  from  two  animals,  believed  to  b« 

SSSsh^ed^roSJ'^rsSt'^at"^^^"  EHSr?rT^^^  ^xrHS:!'^^ri^^trtule°of^; 

Pected  range  Of  existersSS^iS^^y    lZTt.Tt:^^^.T^V:S'^'-    l:S:'S^l^7^T.^t.^,TllS'-^ 
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mens  v.-as  fornd  to  be  Indistinguishable  from 
those  of  the  gray  wolf,  coyote,  and  domestic 
dog.  Hence  as  far  as  genetics  is  concerned, 
any  of  the  forr  species  coiUd  successfully 
Interbreed  (Dr.  Prances  E.  Arrighl,  pers. 
comm..  15  August  1969).  That  the  North 
American  canid  species  did  not  hybridize 
under  natural  conditions  Is  thus  apparently 
Ave  to  ether  factors. 

Another  new  taxonomic  method  applied  tQ 
the  red  wolf  question  Is  the  biochemical  ana- 
lysis of  proteins  In  the  blood.  Dr.  U.  S.  Seal  of 
the  Metalobic  Research  Center.  Minneapolis 
Veterans  Administration  Hospital,  has  been 
comparlnp;  the  blood  sera  of  different  canld 
.species.  He  has  received  blood  samples  from 
recently  captured  live  red  wolves,  and  has 
fovmd  biochemical  distinction  between  these 
animals  and  coyotes  and  gray  wolves.  Hope- 
fully, refinements  of  this  method  will  enable 
us  to  determine,  without  killing  the  animals, 
whether  they  are  wolves,  coyotes,  or  dogs,  and 
to  what  degree.  If  any.  they  have  mixed  blood. 

One  more  n°w  .npproach  Is  comparative 
brain  anatomy.  Its  advocates  argue  that  be- 
cause of  the  complexity  of  the  brain  and  its 
Intimate  association  with  all  aspects  of  the 
life  history  of  an  animal,  it  will  p>o6sess  some 
of  the  most  reliable  distinguishing  char- 
acteristics between  species.  David  L.  Atkins, 
a  graduate  student  at  Texas  A  &  M  Univer- 
sity, has  made  a  study  In  which  the  brains 
of  coyotes,  dogs,  gray  wolves,  and  a  few  re- 
cently killed  animals  believed  to  be  red 
wolves,  were  carefully  dissected  and  com- 
pared. He  believes  that  the  features  of  the 
red  wolf  brains  are  distinct  enough  to  war- 
rant designation  as  a  full  species. 

THE  bed  WOU  as  A  DISTINCT  SPECIES 

Some  of  the  recently  developed  taxonomlc 
techniques  are  limited  by  their  dependence 
on  non-skeletal  material  and  are  thus  un- 
able to  make  comparisons  with  the  situation 
in  the  past  when  a  large,  un-mlxed  popula- 
tion of  red  wolves  existed  In  the  southeast. 
The  most  reliable  means  of  ascertaining  the 
former  appearance  and  distribution  of  mam- 
malian species  Is  examination  of  preserved 
material,  especially  skulls.  Likewise,  the  only 
method  of  determining  If  and  where  true 
red  wolves  exist  today  is  to  compare  newly 
collected  skulls  with  old  specimens. 

John  L.  Paradtso  and  I  have  begun  a  new 
effort  to  resolve  the  taxonomlc  status  of  the 
red  wolf,  mainly  through  examination  of  the 
extensive  collections  of  the  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife's  Bird  and  Mammal 
Laboratories  at  the  U.S.  National  Museimi. 
Our  primary  objective  Is  to  provide  criteria 
by  which  red  wolf  populations  can  be  distin- 
guished from  other  canlds  for  the  purposes 
of  conservation  efforts.  No  animals  are  being 
kUled  or  captured  for  our  study.  Most  spe- 
cimens were  previously  taken  as  part  of  reg- 
ular predator  control  operations  and  de- 
posited In  the  National  collections. 

Our  analysis  of  red  wolf  characters  Is 
based  on  213  skulls  coUected  from  southern 
Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  eastern  Oklahoma, 
before  1930,  and  from  Louisiana  and  extreme 
southern  Texas,  before  1944.  These  speci- 
mens were  taken  at  times  when  the  red  wolf 
was  stlU  common  in  these  respective  areas, 
llie  213  skulls  show  a  strongly  consistent 
set  of  characteristics  Indicating  that  only 
one  species  is  represented. 

Furthermope,  when  this  series  was  com- 
pared with  a  sample  of  336  skulls  of  known 
coyotes  and  215  skulls  of  gray  wolves,  the 
distinctions  of  each  of  the  three  species  were 
obvlotis.  A  few  differential  characters  are  as 
follows: 

In  comparison  with  the  other  two  species, 
the  skull  of  C.  lupua  Is  largest  and  heaviest, 
and  suggestive  of  a  powerful  animal  adapted 
to  prey  on  big  game.  The  bones  roofing  the 
frontal  sinuses  are  notably  domed,  the  ryg^o- 
mata  broadly  flaring,  and  the  sagittal  crest 
high.  The  great  grasping  power  of  the  mouth 
Is  best  reflected  In  a  high  "bite  ratio."  that 


being  the  width  across  the  outer  alveoli  of 
the  anterior  lobes  of  the  upper  carnasfilals. 
divided  by  the  length  of  the  upper  molari- 
form  tooth-row. 

In  C.  latrans  the  skull  Is  smallest  and 
lightest,  indicating  that  this  species  preys 
mainly  on  small  animals.  The  bones  rooting 
the  frontal  sinuses  are  nearly  flat,  the 
zygomata  are  narrowly  spreading,  and  the 
sagittal  crest  is  lower.  The  bite  ratio  Is  much 
smaller,  there  being  no  overlap  with  C.  lupus 
in  our  sample  series. 

In  C.  rufus  the  skull  is  intermediate  In  size 
and  weight.  The  frontal  and  zygomata 
closely  resemble  those  of  the  coyote,  but  the 
sagittal  crest  is  high.  The  bite  ratio  is  also 
intermediate  to  that  of  the  other  twj  species, 
but  significantly  distinct  from  each  when 
statistically  compared. 

The  canine  teeth  of  most  individuals  of 
C.  rufus  are  long  and  thin,  and  In  97  of  the 
155  skulls  that  could  be  examined  for  this 
featru-e,  the  canines  extended  below  the  an- 
terior mental  foramina.  The  corresponding 
figures  for  C.  latrans  are  223  of  250,  and  for 
C.  Lupus.  13  of  112.  The  molar  teeth  of  the 
red  wolf  show  a  deep  sculpturing  similar  to 
that  of  the  coyote,  and  in  marked  contrast  to 
the  condition  in  the  gray  wolf.  Of  205  red 
wolf  specimens  checked,  195  possessed  a  de- 
veloped posterior  medial  cusp  on  the  upper 
Ml.  All  of  320  coyote  skulls,  but  only  96  of 
209  gray  wolf  specimens  shared  the  feature. 

The  establishment  of  each  of  these  three 
species,  with  their  own  sets  of  characters, 
could  only  result  from  them  all  having  been 
isolated  from  one  another  at  some  period  In 
their  geologic  history.  A  geographical  barrier 
Is  necessary  to  break  the  genetic  flow  of  a 
population  and  permit  the  development  of 
separate  species.  During  the  Pleistocene 
epoch,  great  glaciers  moved  over  much  of 
North  America,  creating  effective  barriers  in 
themselves,  and  also  causing  sweeping  en- 
vironmental changes  over  most  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  continent.  It  was  then,  we 
believe,  that  the  progenitor  of  the  red  wolf, 
probably  closely  related  to  the  coyote,  be- 
came isolated  In  the  southeastern  corner  of 
North  America  and  evolved  into  a  separate 
species.  A  late  Pleistocene  ( Wisconsin)  fos- 
sil from  Alachua  County,  Florida,  appears  to 
represent  an  animal  transitional  between  a 
coyotelike  ancestor  and  the  modern  red  wolf. 
When  environmental  conditions  permitted, 
the  red  wolf  extended  its  range  to  overlap 
those  of  the  coyote  and  gray  wolf,  but  It  did 
not  Interbreed  with  them. 

If  the  red  wolf  had  Intergraded  with  the 
gray  wolf  we  would  expect  to  see  our  red 
wolf  specimens  g^radually  start  to  look  more 
like  the  gray  wolf  as  the  ranges  of  the  two 
approached.  But  In  fact,  Missouri  red  wolf 
skuUs  are  not  significantly  different  from 
those  of  Louisiana.  And  the  Missouri  speci- 
mens show  a  sharp  contrast  with  the  skulls 
of  gray  wolves  collected  on  the  Great  Plains, 
Just  to  the  west.  Presently,  of  course,  the 
ranges  of  C.  rufus  and  C.  lupus  are  separated 
by  perhaps  a  thousand  miles,  due  to  human 
activity. 

The  coyote  still  exists  In  contact  with  the 
red  wolf  emd  that  Is  the  cause  of  much  of  the 
confusion  today.  Kxamination  of  specimens 
collected  before  1980.  however,  reveals  no 
tendency  for  the  red  wolf  and  coyote  to  In- 
tergrade  In  characters  over  most  of  the  aaea 
where  their  ranges  met  or  overlapped.  Al- 
though tlie  differences  In  bone  structure  are 
usually  sufficient  to  separate  skulls  of  these 
two  species,  the  most  consistent  distinguish- 
ing feature  Is  over-all  size.  Among  the  thou- 
sands of  coyote  skulls  In  the  UJ9.  National 
Museum,  we  found  only  two  male  specimens 
that  had  a  greatest  length  exceeding  the 
smallest  red  wolf  skull  of  the  same  sex.  Nor- 
mally the  red  wolf  Is  much  larger  and  this 
Is  probably  the  quickest  way  of  separating 
series  of  specimens.  Our  esirly  red  woli  skulls 
from  Missouri.  Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  and 
southeastern  Texas  are  all  large  and  clearly 


represent  a  species  distinct  from  the  coyote 
which  existed  Immediately  to  the  west  and 
even  overlapped  part  of  the  old  range  of  C. 
rufu.s. 

HYBRIDIZATION    AND    THE    DECLINE    OF    THE 
RED    WOLF 

Until  recently  the  red  wolf  was  considered 
to  be  common  over  much  of  Its  former  range, 
but  apparently  no  one  looked  closely  at  the 
situation.  In  1959,  however,  Dr  Howard  Mc- 
CHTley  claimed  that  Federal  trappers  in  east- 
ern Texas  were  incorrectly  distinguishing 
between  E.  latrans  and  C.  rufus.  In  1962.  he 
theorized  that  human-caused  environmental 
changes  associated  with  farming  and  lumber- 
in?  hid  created  good  hr.bitat  for  the  coyote 
and  allowed  It  to  extend  its  range  to  the 
east,  while  at  the  same  time  the  red  wolf 
could  not  adapt  to  these  char.ges. 

I  aprree  with  McCarley  that  habitat  dl.=rup- 
tion  reduced  the  ability  of  the  red  wolf  to 
survive,  and  that  it  created  better  conditions 
for  the  coyote  which  prefers  more  open  coun- 
try. But  specimens  and  records  indicate  that 
even  as  late  as  1930  a  large,  relativfly  pure 
red  wolf  population  existed  in  southern  Mls- 
sotirl,  ea.stern  Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  south- 
eastern Texas,  and  Louisiana.  This  period  fol- 
lowed by  about  a  hundred  years  the  first 
heavy  settlement  of  the  area  and  was  well 
after  Intenfive  lumbering  had  begun. 

The  decline  of  the  red  wolf  can  be  attrib- 
uted primarily  to  direct  and  deliberate  kill- 
ing by  man.  Only  after  concerted  effcrts  had 
been  made  to  eliminate  the  red  wolf  was  its 
population  reduced  to  a  level  that  allowed 
tlie  massive  entry  of  oth€r  canlds.  It  appears 
that  organized  predator  control  programs 
were  largely  responsible  for  the  final  phase  of 
this  reduction.  Federal  trapping  began  In 
eastern  Texas  In  1915,  Oklahoma  In  1918, 
Arkansas  in  1918,  and  Missouri  In  1922.  Nearly 
all  of  the  specimens  in  the  National  Collec- 
tions from  about  the  first  decade  of  predator 
control  operations  in  these  areas  are  large  red 
wolves.  But  Ep>ecimens  obtained  since  about 
1930  average  much  smaller.  Indicating  that 
C.  rufus  had  been  almost  wiped  out  by  the 
efficient  control  programs  and  replaced  by 
other  canlds.  For  example,  from  1922  to  1925, 
a  heavy  trapping  effort  in  soutliern  Missotu-l 
destroyed  213  wolves.  From  this  group  the 
skulls  of  22  adults  were  sent  to  the  National 
Museimi,  and  all  are  clearly  red  wolves. 
After  this  Intensive  control  effort  the  red 
wolf  population  was  apparently  unable  to 
continue  In  existence.  We  have  one  more, 
possibly  pure,  Missouri  C.  rufv^  specimen 
from  1932.  and  then  only  much  smaller 
skulls. 

Government  trapping  did  not  begin  In 
Louisiana  until  1938  and  all  specimens  from 
that  state  up  to  1940  are  typical  large  red 
wolves.  We  have  no  specimens  over  the  next 
decade,  but  numerous  reports  Indicate  that 
a  fair  number  of  wolves  held  out  in  Louisiana 
until  about  1952.  Only  after  the  hard-hitting 
Federal  and  succeeding  state  predator  control 
programs  had  decimated  the  wolf  population 
was  there  a  large-scale  movement  of  a  dif- 
ferent, smaller  kind  of  canid  into  Louisiana 
(Nowak.  1967) . 

There  has  been  conftision  regarding  the 
identity  of  the  canlds  that  replaced  the  red 
wolf.  In  some  areas  these  animals  appear 
to  be  typical  coyotes.  In  others,  the  canld 
population  spcms  the  whole  range  of  varia- 
tion In  size  and  cranial  detaUs  between  red 
wolves  and  coyotes,  and  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  this  wide  variation  resiilts  from 
hybridization  between  the  two  species. 

Sampson  (1961)  reported  a  few  intermedi- 
ate specimens  taken  in  Missouri  from  1932 
to  1942,  but  almost  all  coyotes  after  that. 
Apparently  In  Missouri,  and  possibly  In  Okla- 
homa (Paradise,  1968),  the  red  wolf  was 
quickly  exterminated  and  replaced  by  the 
coyote,  without  the  extensive  development 
of  hybrldlBation. 

In  contrast  to  the  situation  farther  north. 
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a  large  series  of  canld  skulls,  collected  from 
1899  to  1918  in  central  Texas,  already  ex- 
hibits an  Intergradlng  set  of  characteristics 
ranging  from  typical  C.  latrans  to  typical 
C.  T-ufus.  Large,  small,  and  Intermediate 
skulls  are  scattered  throughout  the  area, 
with  no  geographic  pattern  apparent,  and 
no  place  to  draw  a  line  of  distinction  be- 
tween the  coyote  and  red  wolf.  Paradlso  and 
I  believe  that  these  specimens  represent  the 
formation  of  a  hybrid  swarm  between  C. 
rufus  and  C.  latrans. 

In  nature,  hybrids  are  often  unabU  to  sur- 
vive long  because  they  are  not  suited  for 
the  habitats  of  either  of  their  parent  species. 
But  when  man  disrupts  the  environment, 
he  may  create  a  whole  range  of  unnatural 
habitat  conditions  In  which  hybrids  can 
thrive.  A  number  of  cases  have  been  reported, 
especially  regarding  birds,  In  which  two  for- 
merly separate  species  were  brought  Into 
close  contact  through  human  disturbance. 
Eventually  such  conditions  resulted  In  the 
formation  of  whole  swarms  of  hybrids  with 
greatly  varying  characteristics,  intermediate 
between  the  parent  species   (Mayr,   1963). 

The  Edwards  Plateau  of  central  Texas, 
noted  for  lt«  varied  topography  and  vegeta- 
tion, was  one  area  In  which  the  ranges  of 
C.  rufus  and  C.  latrans  would  have  over- 
lapped. Human  disruption  of  the  natural 
habitats  here  probably  led  to  a  breakdown 
In  the  behavioral  patterns  and  ecological  Iso- 
lation of  the  two  species,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  a  swarm  of  hybrid  canlds  in  the  late 
nineteenth  century. 

These  animals  adapted  to  the  conditions 
brought  about  by  man  and  were  actually  able 
to  spread  eastward  In  Texas  to  fill  the  preda- 
tor niche  left  when  the  large  red  wolves 
were  exterminated.  They  appear  to  have 
formed  a  separate  population  from  those  red 
wolves  that  still  existed.  Their  movement  to 
the  east  seems  to  have  been  a  geogrj^hlcal 
expansion  of  an  animal  population,  and  not 
merely  a  gene  flow.  For  Instance,  In  Louisiana 
we  know  that  during  the  late  1940*8  true  C. 
rufus  was  being  rapidly  eliminated  by  trap- 
ping. But  only  after  the  big  true  red  wolf 
bad  been  drastically  reduced  in  numbers  and 
largely  forced  back  Into  the  eastern  and 
southern  lowlands  of  the  state,  was  there  a 
movement  of  the  separate  hybrid  group  Into 
northwestern  Louisiana  from  eastern  Texas 
(Nowak,  1967). 

Paradlso  ( 1968)  made  a  study  of  the  recent 
situation  In  eastern  Texas.  He  found  that  279 
wUd  canld  sktUls,  collected  by  Federal  trap- 
pers In  this  area  since  1962,  spanned  the 
entire  slz*  range  between  known  samples  of 
coyotes  and  red  wolves.  The  average  size  of 
the  skulls,  however,  was  considerably  closer 
to  C.  Latrans.  This  would  be  expected  since 
the  original  coyote  population  was  much 
greater  In  numbers.  IJtfge,  small,  and  medi- 
um sized  specimens  were  scattered  through- 
out eastern  Texas,  and  sometimes  occurred 
together  at  the  same  locality.  We  recently 
examined  27  other  skulls  collected  In  Louisi- 
ana from  1963  to  1969,  and  found  a  similar 
variation  In  size. 

We  thus  now  realize  that  much  of  the 
former  range  of  the  red  wolf  has  been  over- 
run by  a  mixed  swarm  of  canlds,  and  there  is 
little  chance  that  pure  populations  of  C. 
rufus  survive  In  the  same  areas.  The  mere 
finding  of  one  specimen  that  looks  like  an 
old  red  wolf  cannot  be  considered  proof  of 
the  presence  of  pure  C.  rufus,  because  a 
genetic  hybrid  may  physically  resemble  one 
of  the  original  parent  species.  The  animal  In 
McClennan  County,  Texas,  considered  by  Dr. 
Etter  (1969)  to  possibly  be  a  red  wolf,  was 
almost  certainly  such  a  hybrid. 

BECOGNmON   OF    TBI    PKOBLEMS 

The  taxonomle  studies  that  pointed  out 
the  critical  status  of  the  red  wolf,  ted  to  the 
placing  of  C.  rufus  on  the  rare  and  endan- 
gered species  list  of  the  U.S.  Pish  and  Wild- 


life Service  in  January  1965.  State  and  pri- 
vate agencies  also  became  aware  of  the  prob- 
lem and  some  took  limited  action.  The  Inter- 
national Union  for  Conservation  of  Nature 
and  National  Resources  added  C.  rufus  to  Its 
highly  regarded  Red  Data  Book  of  endan- 
gered wildlife.  The  American  Society  of  Man- 
nuklogists  has  maintained  a  steady  interest 
in  the  problem  over  the  past  few  years,  jjaj- 
tlcularly  with  regard  to  the  situation  In 
Arkansas.  The  Society  expressed  fear  (1967) 
that  government  trappers  there  were  con- 
tinuing to  operate  In  areas  where  the  red 
wolf  might  exist.  At  its  1969  meeting,  the 
Society  passed  a  resolution  calling  for  inten- 
sive field  study  of  the  species. 

State  governments  .seem  to  have  been 
slow  in  taking  measures  to  save  the  red 
wolves  within  their  jurisdiction.  However, 
agents  of  the  Arkansas  Game  and  Fish  Com- 
mission have  cooperated  in  studies  In  that 
state  (Wilson,  1967;  Sealander  and  Glpson, 
1969).  And  an  official  of  the  Texas  Parks  and 
Wildlife  Commission  (Beezley,  1967)  pub- 
lished an  article  sympathetic  to  the  red  wrolf. 
He  also  provided  some  information  regarding 
the  natural  history  of  the  species  in  the 
Texas  Gulf  Coast  area. 

Various  other  articles  and  official  state- 
ments indicate  that  the  plight  of  the  red  wolf 
now  has  rather  widespread  public  recogni- 
tion. This  Interest  was  exemplified  when  on 
March  2,  1969,  the  nationally  broadcast  fic- 
tional television  program  Gentle  Ben  fea- 
tured a  story  concerning  an  attempt  to  save 
a  pair  of  red  wolves.  Unfortunately,  the  pro- 
gram included  a  scene  in  which  the  wolves 
were  shown  to  make  an  unprovoked  attack  on 
two  humans.  There  are  no  actual  records  of 
such  behavior  by  C.  rufus,  and  this  scene 
probably  greatly  reduced  whatever  good  the 
program  as  a  whole  might  have  done  for  the 
species. 

RED    WOLVKS   IN    CAPTrvriY 

One  means  suggested  for  saving  vanishing 
animal  species  Is  the  breeding  of  captive 
populations.  Until  quite  recently  there  were 
s\irpri8ingly  few  animals,  identified  as  red 
wolves,  in  captivity  anywhere.  The  Zoological 
Society  of  London's  1968  Census  of  Rare 
Animals  in  Captivity  listed  only  three  males 
and  four  females  spread  among  five  zoos,  and 
furthermore  stated  that  these  specimens 
were  probably  not  pure-bred   (Lucas,  1969). 

Since  1967,  Federal  workers  have  live- 
trapped  a  number  of  wild  canlds  from  the 
known  red  wolf  range  along  the  Texas  Gulf 
Coast.  Some  of  the.se  animals  died  or  were 
kept  In  the  field,  but  a  total  of  seven  males 
and  ten  females  have  now  been  distributed 
to  various  zoos  In  the  eastern  United  States. 
The  handling  of  these  live  specimens  Is  be- 
ing coordinated  by  the  Wild  Animal  Propaga- 
tion Trust  which  hopes  to  establish  breed- 
ing populations  in  captivity.  Careful  rec- 
ords of  these  animals  and  their  progeny  are 
being  maintained,  and  blood  samples  have 
been  taken  from  each  for  use  In  biochemical 
taxonomle  studies. 

sEAacRnra  fob  bed  wolves 
Fear  that  the  red  wolf  was  nearing  extinc- 
tion Inspired  field  studies  to  learn  If  and 
where  the  species  stlU  existed.  One  such 
project,  financed  by  the  World  Wildlife  Fund, 
was  undertaken  In  1964-1965  by  two  Ca- 
nadian zoologists,  Dotiglas  H.  Plmlott  and 
Paul  W.  Joslin  of  the  University  of  Toronto. 
The  procedures  and  results  of  this  study  have 
been  published  in  several  places  (Plmlott, 
1965;  Plmlott  and  JosUn,  1968;  Rutter  and 
Plmlott,  1967). 

The  principal  method  employed  by  Plm- 
lott and  Joslin  In  searching  for  wolf  popu- 
lations was  developed  during  research  on  Ca- 
nadian wolves.  There  It  was  found  that 
wolves  often  responded  vocally  to  tape  re- 
ooidlngs  of  wolf  howls  and  to  human  Imita- 
tions. The  presence  of  true  wolves  could  thus 
be  determined  since  their  call  dUTered  from 


those  of  coyotes  and  dogs.  Plmlott  and  Joslin 
also  examined  a  number  of  skulls,  searched 
for  signs,  and  Interviewed  local  residents. 

Of  course  the  howling  method,  like  other 
new  approaches.  Is  limited  by  Its  lack  of 
comparative  material,  In  this  case  recordings 
of  definitely  known  red  wolves.  And  since 
C.  rufus  is  thought  to  be  specifically  distinct 
from  the  wolves  of  Canada,  there  was  no 
guarantee  that  Its  call  would  be  the  same,  as 
Pimlott  and  Joslin  apparently  assumed.  Still, 
their  systematic  searching  procedures  and 
close  coordination  with  other  data  have  pro- 
duced some  impressive  results. 

They  heard  animals  which  they  considered 
to  be  red  wolves  In  the  Ozark  National  Forest 
of  Arkansas.  The  only  other  wild  canlds 
heard  during  searches  In  that  state  were  said 
to  be  coyotes.  A  large  series  of  skulls  from 
Arkansas  was  found  to  consist  almost  en- 
tirely of  coyotes,  while  a  few  specimens  ap- 
peared to  be  Intermediate  between  C.  latrans 
and  C.  rufus. 

Using  the  howling  method,  Plmlott  and 
Joslin  located  wolves  In  several  other  places. 
A  group  of  three  adults  was  found  In  More- 
house Parish  m  northeastern  Louisiana. 
Groups  of  adults  with  young  were  heard  on 
Davis  Island,  which  Is  mostly  in  Mississippi, 
and  on  Pitman  Island,  also  In  Mississippi,  but 
nearly  surrounded  on  East  Carroll  Parish, 
Louisiana.  Intensive  searches  made  In  a 
number  of  other  localities  In  Louisiana  re- 
vealed no  wolves.  On  the  basis  of  reports,  a 
few  wolves  were  believed  to  exist  In  the 
southwestern  part  of  the  state.  The  skull  of 
an  animal  killed  by  a  car  In  St.  Landry 
Parish  was  Identified  els  C.  rufus. 

For  southeastern  Texas  It  was  recorded 
(Plmlott  and  Joslin,  1968:384)  :  "Joslin  spent 
five  weeks  in  this  area  In  1965  and  located 
three  different  packs  totaUlng  14  animals,  all 
of  which  he  considered  to  be  wolves.  All  were 
In  the  area  east  of  Galveston  Bay  between 
Highway  73  and  the  Gulf  Coast.  He  also  ex- 
amined a  number  of  skulls  of  wolves  that 
had  been  killed  In  the  area.  Coyotes  were 
considered  to  be  rare  In  the  area  and  Joslin 
did  not  hear  any  howling." 

The  general  picture  that  emerged  from 
this  study  was  that  the  red  wolf,  as  a  pure 
species,  still  existed  only  In  the  bottom- 
lands near  the  Mississippi  River,  and  on 
the  coastal  marshes  of  southern  Louisiana 
and  southeastern  Texas.  Paradlso  (1966) 
provided  more  evidence  for  this  last  location 
when  he  reported  examining  seven  canld 
skulls  from  the  Anahuac  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  In  Chambers  County,  Texas.  All  speci- 
mens appeared  to  be  true  O.  rufus,  and  Para- 
dlso thought  that  the  species  might  be  pres- 
ent In  some  numbers  In  the  area.  Plmlott  and 
Joslin  estimated  the  total  population  of  red 
wolves  at  not  more  than  160  Individuals, 
50-75  of  which  were  In  the  southeastern 
Texas  area  between  Anahuac  and  Beau- 
mont. Further  research  was  believed  necas- 
sary  to  docim[ient  the  presence  of  C.  rufus  In 
the  Ozark  section  of  Arkansas  (International 
Union  for  Conservation  of  Nature  and  Nat- 
ural Resources,  1967) . 

Despite  the  fact  that  this  population  esti- 
mate was  the  lowest  for  any  North  American 
mammalian  species,  Plmlott  and  Joslin  were 
forced  to  cancel  their  study  because  of  a  lack 
of  funds.  Attempts  to  obtain  continued  sup- 
port from  various  agencies  were  unsuccessful. 

CON  TIN  UO)  WORK  IN  ARKANSAS 

Howling  searches  have  been  cajried  on  In 
the  Ozark  National  Forest  area  by  a  group 
imder  Dr.  Henri  D.  Crawley  at  Arkansas 
Polytechnic  College.  Students  have  made  ex- 
tended series  of  trips  Into  the  area  and  sys- 
tematically played  recordings  of  Canadian 
wolf  howls,  orglnally  .supplied  by  Plmlott. 
Since  October  1966,  about  twenty  of  the  re- 
sponses received  have  been  considered  at 
least  wolflike  (Anonymous,  1967;  Bond,  1968; 
Wilson,  1967;  Steve  N.  Wilson,  pers.  oonun. 
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22  April  1969) .  A  student  has  also  been  doing 
a  statistical  study  of  canld  skulls  provided 
hy  government  trappers  in  Arkansas.  In  hopes 
of  definitely  ascertaining  the  continued  ex- 
istence of  the  red  wolf  In  the  state. 

Another  study  Is  currently  being  made  by 
Philip  S.  Glpson,  a  graduate  student  at  the 
University  of  Arkansas.  The  comprehensive 
objectives  of  this  project  Include  a  survey  of 
food  habits,  range  movements,  reproductive 
processes,  and  taxonomy  of  all  wild 
canlds  In  Arkansas.  State  Game  and 
Pish  Commission  personnel  are  supplying 
the  remains  of  trapped  animals.  From  July 
1968  until  June  1969  a  total  of  135  speci- 
mens, mostly  from  the  western  third  of  the 
state,  were  received.  Five  of  these  were  Iden- 
tified as  dogs  or  coyote-dog  hybrids  and  all 
others  were  considered  to  be  coyotes,  but  It 
was  noted  that  a  few  were  large  and  showed 
characteristics  intermediate  between  C. 
latrans  and  C.  rufus  (Sealander  and  Glpson, 
1969). 

ctmBE^rT  status  LOtnsiANA 

The  current  situation  In  Louisiana  is 
rather  confusing,  and  many  rural  residents 
still  believe  the  wolf  to  be  common,  due  to 
the  presence  of  other  wild  canlds.  Theee 
f^nimftiR  are  most  abundant  In  the  north- 
western part  of  the  state  where  numerous 
articles  and  editorials  In  the  Shreveport 
Times  and  Journal  have  carried  on  a  run- 
ning debate  over  their  proper  identity  and 
management.  The  subject  has  even  been 
touched  on  in  an  article  in  tife  magazine 
(Snell,  1969) .  A  large  number  of  skulls  from 
northwestern  Louisiana  have  been  supplied 
by  state  trappers  to  Louisiana  Polytechnic 
Institute  In  Ruston  where  another  taxo- 
nomle study  is  underway  (T.  E.  Harris,  pers. 
comm.,  3  May  1969). 

The  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission  now  refers  to  the  great  majority 
of  wild  canlds  In  the  state  as  coyotes.  It  was 
reported  (1968)  that  the  state  predator  con- 
trol section  trapped  269  coyotes  in  the  period 
December  1,  1965  to  November  30,  1966; 
and  306  In  the  period  December  1,  1966  to 
November  15,  1967.  Mr.  T.  E.  Harris,  predator 
control  supervisor,  also  said  that  383  coyotes 
were  trapped  in  1968,  mainly  in  the  north- 
western part  of  the  state.  But  the  animals 
are  fairly  well  distributed  over  Louisiana, 
except  for  the  southern  marsh  areas  (pers. 
comm.,  3  May  1969). 

The  Commission  thus  continues  to  carry 
on  a  rather  Intensive  trapping  program.  The 
number  of  men  in  the  predator  control  sec- 
tion has  varied  In  recent  years,  but  currently 
there  are  about  a  dozen  employees.  Caddo 
Parish,  in  the  extreme  northwestern  comer 
of  the  state,  employs  Its  own  trapper. 

The  wolf  Is  still  listed  as  an  "outlaw  quad- 
ruped" In  the  Louisiana  game  regulations 
and  thus  may  be  legally  killed  at  any  time. 
However,  several  years  ago  predator  control 
agents  ceased  trying  to  trap  the  surviving 
true  red  wolves  in  the  state  and  Harris  says 
that  this  policy  continues. 

Little  information  on  the  red  wolf  in 
Louisiana  is  available  from  state  government 
sources.  Contact  with  numerous  game  olH- 
clals  and  trappers  provided  us  with  no  sub- 
stantial data  more  recent  than  the  Plmlott- 
JosUn  study  of  1964-1965.  No  funds  have 
been  available  to  study  any  animals  in  the 
state  other  than  game  species.  Recently, 
however.  Interest  In  the  red  wolf  problem  has 
Increased,  and,  for  one  thing,  all  skulls  of 
wild  canlds  trapped  by  the  predator  control 
section  are  now  being  forwarded  directly  to 
the  Commission's  Fish  and  Game  Division 
offices.  There  Is  also  a  possibility  that  a  field 
study  of  the  red  wolf  will  be  made  by  Louisi- 
ana State  University. 

One  of  the  more  logical  places  to  look  for 
red  wolves  would  seem  to  be  Davis  Island 
where  Pimlott  and  Joslin  reported  finding  a 
group  of  two  or  three  adults  and  two  or 
three  pups.  I  visited  the  Island  April  11-13, 
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1969.  The  area  derives  its  name  from  the 
Confederate  President  who  once  had  a  large 
plantation  there.  Although  mostly  In  War- 
ren County,  Mississippi,  the  Island  Is  almost 
encircled  by  Louisiana.  It  consists  of  about 
fifty  square  miles  and  is  usually  surrounded 
by  segments  of  the  MlsslBslppl  River.  The 
land  lies  20  to  60  feet  above  the  river  for 
most  of  the  year,  and  the  larger  part  is  cov- 
ered by  dense  hardwood  forest.  Several  strips 
'have  been  cleared  for  the  grazing  of  cattle 
and  the  plauitlng  of  deer  feed.  Only  about 
ten  persons  are  said  to  be  permanent  resi- 
dents of  the  Island,  although  there  are  sev- 
eral large  hunting  camps.  Deer  and  other 
types  of  wildlife  are  plentiful.  Most  persons 
who  frequent  the  Island  believe  that  wolves 
are  present,  but  their  descriptions  Indicate 
that  other  wild  canlds  are  also  now  In  the 
area.  Several  wolves  were  reported  to  have 
been  killed  on  the  Island  In  the  1968  deer 
season,  but  no  Ejjeclmens  could  be  located. 

Considering  the  isolation,  low  human 
population,  and  general  wilderness  character 
of  Davis  Island,  it  would  appear  to  be  an 
excellent  place  to  protect  any  red  wolvee  that 
might  be  present.  Such  action  would  de- 
pend mostly  on  achieving  cooperation  from 
the  major  land  owners  and  huntmg  clubs 
there.  In  1968,  Ortts  Gresham,  a  noted  Loui- 
siana outdoors  writer,  attempted  to  initiate  a 
movement  to  protect  wolves  on  Davis  Island 
(pers.  comm.,  27  April  1969),  but  apparently 
little  WM  accomplished. 

Several  authorlUes  In  Louisiana  suggested 
that  the  well-known  Moore  Ranch  in  the 
extreme  southwestern  Parish  of  Cameron, 
would  be  another  good  place  to  search  for 
wolves.  I  also  visited  this  area  In  April  1969. 
The  ranch  lies  Immediately  north  of  the 
Sabine  National  Wildlife  Refuge  and  consists 
mainly  of  marsh  and  flat  grazing  land.  Dense 
cover  Is  relatively  scarce,  but  deer,  rabbits, 
waterfowl,  and  other  wildlife  are  abimdant. 
The  mounted  heads  of  two  canlds,  killed  in 
the  vicinity  by  state  trappers  In  the  period 
1963  to  1965,  are  In  the  possession  of  the 
ranch.  They  appeared  large  enough  to  be  true 
wolves.  Mr.  R.  E.  Odom,  manager  of  the 
ranch,  said  that  large  wolves  were  still  pres- 
ent and  could  be  heard  howling  frequently  In 
the  cooler  months.  The  Moore  Ranch  pre- 
sented a  striking  contrast  to  other  areas  that 
were  visited.  Personnel  there  were  well  aware 
of  the  rarity  of  the  red  wolf  and  the  species 
Is  now  strictly  protected  along  with  all  other 
native  forms  of  wildlife.  Mr.  Odom  said  that 
he  has  never  found  evidence  of  the  wolves 
harming  livestock  on  the  ranch. 

The  preeence  of  the  specimens  at  the 
Moore  Ranch,  the  C.  rufus  skull  identified 
from  St.  Landry  Parish  (Plmlott  and  Joslin, 
1968) ,  and  persistent  reports  from  wildlife 
officials  and  ranchers.  Indicate  that  a  small 
p>opulation  of  true  red  wolvee  »tlll  exists  In 
southern  Louisiana.  The  range  of  the  species 
probably  includes  parts  of  the  vast  Atcha- 
falaya  swamp  region  and  then  extends  south 
to  the  Gulf  Coast  and  west  through  Cameron 
Parish  into  southeastern  Texas.  However, 
little  work  has  been  done  to  definitely  de- 
lineate the  distribution  of  the  red  w>lf  in 
these  parts  of  Loulsltma. 

HOPE    AND    CRISIS    IN    TEXAS 

Much  recent  field  work  has  been  centered 
in  extreme  southeastern  Texas,  just  across 
the  border  from  Louisiana.  Because  of  the 
evidence  of  the  presence  of  C.  rufus  there,  as 
gathered  by  Paradlso  (1965)  and  Plmlott  and 
Joslin  (1968),  plus  continuous  reports  from 
field  men  and  ranchers,  the  U.S.  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Service  initiated  a  study  In  the  area. 

The  Federal  project  was  funded  by  the 
Bureau  of  Sports  Fisheries  and  Wildlife's 
Office  of  Endangered  Species,  and  adminis- 
tered through  the  Bureau's  Division  of  Wild- 
life Services,  with  field  work  conducted  from 
the  San  Antonio  offices.  Research  began  on 
March  13,  1968  under  the  direction  of  John 
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L.  Steele,  Jr.,  a  Federal  biologist  stationed  in 
Beaumont. 

The  study  area  included  Brazoria,  Galves- 
ton, Liberty,  Chambers,  Jefferson,  and  Orange 
counties,  Texas.  Steele,  an  ardent  friend  of 
the  red  wolf,  was  able  to  obtain  much  new 
data  on  its  biology  and  the  factors  that 
threaten  It  with  extinction.  He  concluded 
that  relatively  pure  red  wolf  populations 
existed  throughout  most  of  the  study  area, 
but  that  they  were  seriously  endangered. 

Series  of  skulls  sent  to  the  Bird  and  Mam- 
mal Laboratories  from  this  area,  and  com- 
pared with  known  red  wolf  specimens,  have 
allowed  a  closer  delineation  of  the  current 
rsuige  of  C.  rufus.  One  group  of  32  skulls,  from 
animals  killed  by  a  private  hunter,  -vas  sent 
from  a  locality  In  Brazoria  County,  west  of 
the  Brazos  River.  Only  a  few  of  these  speci- 
mens resembled  pure  red  wolves;  the  others 
appeared  to  be  coyotelike  or  intermediate. 
Thus  It  is  clear  that  hybrid  canlds  are  now 
established  even  In  western  Brazoria  County. 

The  situation  to  the  east  of  the  Brazos 
River  In  this  county,  however.  Is  different  and 
deserves  further  comment.  Brazoria  County 
is  actually  separated  by  Galveston  Bay  from 
the  areas  examined  earlier  by  Plmlott  and 
Joslin.  But  during  Initial  Federal  Investiga- 
tions, reports  from  ranchers  and  government 
workers  indicated  that  large  red  wolves  still 
survived  in  an  area  of  the  eastern  part  of  the 
county. 

In  the  fall  of  1968,  Paradlso  Investigated 
the  region  In  cooperation  with  Roy  McBride, 
an  experienced  field  officer  of  the  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife.  McBride  had 
■previously  oome  to  the  same  conclusion 
reached  by  Paradlso  In  his  laboratory  work — 
that  the  wild  canlds  throughout  most  of 
eastern  Texas  formed  a  highly  variable  pop- 
ulation with  characteristics  ranging  all  the 
way  from  typical  coyote  to  typical  red  wolf. 
However,  he  also  thought  that  the  animals 
in  the  coastal  marshes  of  Brazoria  County 
were  pure  C.  rufus,  and  that  no  other  canlds 
had  penetrated  the  region.  The  ranchers  of 
the  Ewea  had  always  known  these  animals  as 
"wolves"  and  had  hunted  them  for  years. 
While  this  section  of  eastern  Brazoria  County 
was  restricted  in  size,  the  population  of 
wolves  was  of  a  relatively  high  density.  This 
factor,  plus  continuing  suitable  habitat  con- 
ditions, had  apparently  barred  the  entry  of 
other  canlds.  Paradlso  and  I  examined  a  total 
of  eighteen  skulls  collected  In  this  area  since 
1964.  Each  of  the  specimens  has  characters 
within  the  range  shown  by  our  known  series 
of  C.  rufua. 

In  addition,  we  have  now  examined  seven- 
teen skulls  from  Chambers  and  Jefferson 
counties,  collected  since  1963.  These  also 
closely  resemble  our  known  red  wolf  sample 
and  show  no  evidence  of  coyote  admixture. 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  a  pure  C.  rufus 
population  now  exists  from  the  Brazos  River, 
through  Chambers  and  Jefferson  counties, 
and  on  Into  Louisiana.  We  estimate  that 
perhaps  200  red  wolves  are  present  In  south- 
eastern Texas,  with  not  more  than  100  surviv- 
ing in  other  states.  There  may  actually  be  far 
fewer.  Of  critical  Importance  Is  the  fact 
that  the  range  of  C.  rufus  now  adjoins  that 
of  the  swarm  of  hybrid  canlds,  some  of  which 
are  capable  of  breeding  with  and  thus  dilut- 
ing the  pxu'lty  of  the  red  wolf  population. 
The  only  way  to  prevent  such  interbreeding 
is  to  maintain  the  nimibers  and  habitat  of 
C.  rufus. 

It  is  encouraging  that  a  population  of 
wolves  has  survived  at  all  on  the  long  settled 
Gulf  Coast.  It  seems  as  though  this  reg^lon 
was  bypassed  by  the  m&lnstream  of  develop- 
ment and  for  many  yecu's  left  primarily  to 
marginal  agricultural  use.  Nevertheless,  in 
the  last  few  years  human  papulation  ^^d 
activity  have  greatly  Increased  in  the  area, 
and  "civilization"  hae  finally  caught  up  with 
the  wolves.  More  Intensive  agricultural  prac- 
tices, Including  regular  marsh  burning  and 
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drainage.  and  Industrial  development, 
especially  In  the  oU  and  chemical  &elda,  now 
endanger  the  hablt*t  of  the  speciea.  The 
rapidly  expanding  Houston-Galveston  area 
has  already  effectively  split  the  coastal  wolf 
population  into  two  segments  and  might 
overrun  much  more  of  the  region  In  a  few 
years.  Deer  and  waterfowl  hunters,  long  con- 
sidered a  major  factor  In  the  decline  of  the 
wolf  in  Louisiana,  are  also  a  growing  prob- 
lem on  the  Texas  coast. 

The  greatest  Immediate  threat  to  the  red 
wolf,  however,  remains  direct  and  deliberate 
killing  by  ranchers  who  consider  the  species 
a  danger  to  livestock,  especially  calves.  Plm- 
lott  and  Joslin  (1968)  said  that  in  1960-19«1 
a  single  trapper  killed  62  wolves  in  the 
southeast  Texaa  counties  by  means  of  cya- 
nide guns.  And  Steele  reported  that  In  the 
period  from  1963  to  1968  another  trapper 
killed  161  wolves  on  one  large  ranch  in  Jef- 
ferson CJounty.  These  figures  probably  rep- 
resent meetly  Immature  animals. 

Recent  reporte  Indicate  ttaat  red  wolves 
are  still  being  slaughtered  at  a  shocking  rate 
by  ranchers  and  others  along  the  Oulf  Coast. 
According  to  Steele,  a  total  of  265  wild  canids 
was  killed  in  his  six  county  study  area  from 
January  1968  to  Octobw  1969. 

Federal  predators  control  operations  within 
the  suspected  range  of  the  red  wolf  were 
sharply  c\irtalled  in  1968  and  there  were  at- 
tempts to  carefully  investigate  complaints 
against  the  species.  Although  Steele's  proj- 
ect has  now  ended,  limited  Federal  studies 
of  C.  ru/tw  are  continuing  In  Texas.  Current 
plans  call  for  more  research  along  with  se- 
lective trapping  of  those  vrolves  known  to  be 
causing  damage.  It  Is  hoped  that  ranchers 
can  be  convinced  to  forego  their  own  control 
operations  which  presently  include  indis- 
criminate poisoning  and  shooting.  Killing  of 
wolTes  by  private  individual*  apparently  In- 
creased after  ttie  reduction  In  government 
trapping  and  possibly  total  Federal  with- 
drawal from  the  scene  would  mean  a  more 
rapid  extermination  of  C.  rufua  In  Texas. 

Certainly  the  livestock  interests  in  the 
area  cannot  be  ignored.  Rightly  or  wrongly, 
many  Texas  catUe  ranchers  believe  that  the 
red  wolf  is  a  detrimental  factor  In  their  busi- 
ness. Of  cotirse,  further  research  might  well 
show  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  most  of  the 
cattle  believed  killed  by  wolves  actuaUy  died 
due  to  disease,  poisonous  plants,  malnutri- 
tion, drowning,  oc  oth«r  factors,  and  were 
perhaps  then  fed  on  as  carrion.  Studies  to 
determine  the  facte  are  badly  needed  and 
could  provide  friends  for  the  red  wolf. 

CONCLUSION 

In  the  end  the  preservation  of  the  red 
wolf  will  depend  on  how  much  money  and 
effort  can  be  devoted  to  the  problem.  Ideal 
protection  could  be  provided  only  through 
the  purchase  of  a  large  and  guarded  refuge, 
within  the  range  of  C.  rufus,  to  accommo- 
date a  viable  population  of  the  species  in 
its  natural  habitat.  Current  plams  for  Inten- 
sive research,  sincere  efTorts  at  winning  local 
cooperation,  and  captive  breeding  might  also 
help.  If  effectively  supported  and  carried  out. 
Of  great  benefit  would  be  the  passing  state 
laws  to  prohibit  the  killing  of  any  wild 
canids  within  the  known  or  suspected  range 
of  the  red  wolf.  This  range  currently  includes 
at  least  the  following  areas:  Brazoria,  Cham- 
bers, Jefferson,  and  Orange  counties,  Texas; 
and  Cameron  and  Vermilion  parishes,  Lou- 
isiana. Concerted  public  information  pro- 
grams are  also  required  to  let  local  residents 
know  of  the  rarity  of  the  species  and  the 
need  for  protection. 

Some  action  should  be  taken  Immediately 
If  the  red  wolf  is  to  survive.  Even  if  the 
highest  current  population  estimates  were 
to  be  accepted.  Canis  rufus  would  still  have 
to  be  considered  the  rarest  mammal  In  North 
America.  It  Is  threatened  not  only  by  con- 


tinuing ruthless  human  persecution,  but  by 
the  steady  deterlc^ration  of  its  habitat  and 
the  serious  problem  of  hybridization.  Despite 
the  general  awareness  of  the  red  wolf's 
plight,  no  refuges  have  been  provided  for  it, 
no  laws  to  protect  It,  and  little  money  has 
been  spent  to  help  It.  The  time  has  now 
come  for  a  top  priority  effort  to  save  this 
unique  American  species. 
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CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  Is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS BILL,  1971— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (KM.  16916)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Ofllce  of  Educa- 
tion for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1971,  and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  present  considera- 
tion of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gravel).  The  report  will  be  read  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  July  15,  1970,  pp.  24453- 
24454,  Congressional  Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  summary  of 
the  bill  as  agreed  to  by  the  conferees  and 
adapted  by  both  bodies  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summaiT 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
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OfFICE  OF  tOUCATION  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1971  (H.R.  16916) 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  NEW  BUDGET  (OBLIGATIONAL)  AUTHORITY  FOR  1970  AND  BUDGET  ESTIMATES  AND  AMOUNTS  RECOMMENDED  IN  THE  BILL  FOR  1971 

[Key;  ESEA— Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act;  NDEA— National  Defense  Education  Act;  ESEA.  1967— Elemwtary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  Amendments  ot  1967;  VEA— Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963) 

(All  amounts  are  dollars  In  tlie  form  ol  definite  appropriations  unless  otherwise  indicatedl 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority, 

fiscal  year 

19701 

(2) 

New  budget 

(obligational) 

authoflty, 

fiscal  year 

1970 

after  2  percent 

reduction  > 

(3) 

Budget 

estimates 

of  new 

(oblliatlonal) 

authority 

fiscal  year 

1971 

«) 

New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority, 

recommended 

in  the 

House  bill 

H.R.  16916 

(5) 

New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

in  the 

Senate,  bill 

H.R  16916 

(6) 

New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

ecommended, 

H.R.  16916 

conference 

agreement 

(7) 

lncfease(-(-)or 

decrease  (-).  Conference  bltl  compared  with— 

Agency  and  Item 
(1) 

New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority, 

fiscal  year 

1970 

after  2  percent 

reduction 

(8) 

Budget 

estimates 

of  new 

(obligational) 

authority 

fiscal  year 

1971 

(9) 

New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority. 

recommended 

in  the 

House  bill 

H.R.  16916 

(10) 

Senate  bill 
(H) 

Sctiool  assistance  in 

federally  affected  areas: 

1.  Maintenance  and 

operations  (874) 

2.  Construction  (815) 

505,400,000 

15,181,000 

(15,167,000) 

605,400,000 
15,181,000  . 
(14,416,000) 

2  425,000,000 

425,000,000 

15,000,000 

(36,049,000) 

658,800,000 

15,000,000 

(36,049,000) 

536.068,000 

15,000,000 

(36,049,000) 

+30,668,000 
-181.000 
(+21,633,000) 

+  111,068,000 

+  15,000,000 

(+15,000,000) 

+  111,068,000 

-122,732,000 

(Obligations) 

(21,049,000) 

Total 

520,581,000 

520,581,000 

425,000,000 

440,000,000 

673,800,000 

551,068,000 

+30,487,000 

+  126,068,000 

+  111,068,000 

-122,732,000 

Elementary  and  secondary 
education: 
1.  Aid  to  school  districts: 
(a)  Educationally  de- 
prived children 
(ESEA  I) >  1,396,975,000      >  1,339,050,900     1,339,050,000     1,500,000,000    <  1,500,000,000  '  1.500,000,000 


(b)  Supplementary 
services  (ESEA  III)...         133,393,000  130,843,000       120,393,000 

50,000,000  42,500,000         80,000,000 


(c)  Library  resources 
(ESEA  II) 

(d)  Equipment  and 
minor  remodeling 
(NDEA  III) 


43,740,000 


37,179.000 


137,393,000 
80.000,000 

20,000,000 


+160,949,100 
150,393,000       143.393,000         +12,550,000 
80,000,000         80.000,000         -37,500,000 

79,200,000         50,000,000         +12,821,000 


-f- 160.950.000 
+23,000,000 


+6,000,000       -7.000,000 


1-50,000,000      -r30,0O0,0O0      -29,200,000 


Subtotal 

2.  Dropout  prevention 
(ESEA  VIII) 

3.  Bilingual  education 
(ESEA  VII) 

4.  Strengthening  State 
departments  of  educa- 
tion (ESEA  V) 

5.  School  nutrition  and 
health  (ESEA,  sec.  808) 

6.  Planning  and  evalua- 
tion (ESEA  1967, 

sec.  402 


1,624,108,000  1,549,572,900  1,539,443,000  1,737,393,000 

5,000,000  5,000,000  15,000,000  8,000,000 

25,000,000  21,250.000  21,250,000  25,000.000 

29,750,000  29,750,000  29,750,000  29,750,000 


1,809,593,000     1,773,393,000       +223,820,100       +233,950,000      +36,000,000  -36,200,000 

15,000,000         10,000,000  +5,000,000  -5,000,000       --2.000,000  -5,000,000 

31,000,000         25,000,000  +3.750.000  +3,750,000 -6,000,000 

33,750,000         29,750,000 -4,000.000 

2.000,000 -2  000  000 


Total 

Education  for  the  handi- 
capped: 
1.  State  grant  programs 
(ESEA  VI). 


9,250,000 

8.825,000          9,250,000          8,825,000 

8,825,000          8,825,000  . 

+425  000 

1,693,108,000 

1,614,397,900     1,614.693,000     1.808,968,000 

1,900,168,000     1,846,968,000 

+232,570.100 

+232,275.000      +38,000,000 

-53.200,000 

2.  Early  childhood  proj- 
ects (Public  Law  90-538). 

3.  Teacher  education  and 

recruitment: 
(a)  Teacher  education 

(Public  Law  85-926). . 
(bj  Recruitment  and 

information  (ESEA 

VI-0) 


29,190,000 
4.000,000 

36,000,000 
610,000 


29,190,000 
3,000,000 

30,000,000 
475,000 


31,900,000 
4.000,000 

31,600,000 
500,000 


35,000,000 
7,000,000 

32,600,000 
500,000 


34,000,000 
7,000,000 

32,600,000 
500,000 


34,000,000 
7,000,000 

32,600,000 
500.000 


+4,810,000 
+4,000,000 

+2.600,000 
+25,000 


+2,100,000       -1,000,000 
+3,000.000 


+1,000,000 


Subtotal. 


36,610,000 


30,475,000        32,100,000         33,100,000  33,100,000         33,11,0,000  +2,625,000  +1,000,000 


4.  Research  and  innova- 
tion: 

(a)  Research  and 
demonstration 
(Public  Law  88-164 
sec.  302) 

(b)  Regional  resource 
centers  (ESEA  Vl-B).. 

(c)  Deaf-blind  centers 
(ESEA  Vl-C) 

(d)  Media  services  and 
captioned  films 
(Public  Law  85- 

905) 


16,375,000 
2,900,000 
4,000,000 

6,500,000 


13,360.jO0 
1,800,000 
2,000,000 

4,750,000 


14,450,000 
3,550,000 
2,500,000 

6,000,000 


15,300,000 
3,550,000 
4,500,000 

6,000,000 


15,300,000 
3,550,000 
4,500,000 

6,000,000 


15,300,000 
3,550,000 
4,500,000 

6,000,000 


+1,940,000 
+1,750,000 

-^2,500,000 

+1,250,000 


+850.000 


+2,000,000 


Subtotal. 


29,775,000 


21,910,000         26,500,000         29,350,000 


29.350,000         29,350,000 


+7,440,000 


+2,850,000 


5.  Specific  learning 
disabilities  (ESEA  1970, 
Title  VI,  Part  G) 

6.  Planning  and  evalua- 
tion (ESEA,  1967, 

sec.  402) 


425,000 


425,000 


500,000 


550,000 


1,000,000 
550,000 


1,000,000 
550,000 


+1,000,000 
+125,000 


+1,000,000 
+50.000 


^  1,000.000  , 


Total. 


100,000,000 


85,000,000         95,000,000     1105,000,000         105,000,000       105,000  000 


f-20,000,000 


-10,000,000 


Vocational  and  adult 
education : 
1.  Basic  vocational  edu- 
cation grants: 

(a)  Grants  to  States 
(VEA,  pt  B) 

(b)  Consumer  and 
homemaking  edu- 
cation (VEA,  pt  F)... 

(c)  State  advisory 
councils  (VEA,  pt  B). 

(d)  National  advisory 
counciKVEA,  ptB).. 


300,336,000 

17,500,000 

2,800,000 

200,000 


300,336,000 

15.000,000 

2,380,000 

200,000 


300,336,000 

350,336,000 

'  346,336,000 

•  350,336,000 

+50,000,000 

15,000,000 

17,500,000 

25,000,000 

21,250,000 

-1-6,250,000 

2,380,000 

2,380,000 
330,000 

2,380,000 
330,000 

2,380,000  . 
330,000 

330,000 

+130,000 

+50,000,000  +^,000,000 

-i-6,250,000       +3,750,000        -3,750,000 


Subtotal - 320,836,000  317,916,000       318,046,000       370,546,000         374,046,000       374,296,000         +56,380,000         +56,250,000       +3,750,000 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1971  (H.R.  16916)— Continued 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  NEW  BUDGET  (OBLIGATIONAL)  AUTHORITY  FOR  1970  AND  BUDGET  ESTIMATES  AND  AMOUNTS  RECOMMENDED  IN  THE  BILL  FOR  1971  -Continued 

|Key:  ESEA— Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act:  NDEA— National  Defense  Education  Act;  ESEA,  1967— Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  Amendments  ot  1967,  VEA— Vocational  Education  Act  ot  1963] 

|AII  amounts  are  dollars  in  thu  form  of  definite  appropriations  unless  otherwise  Indjcated) 


Increase  (+)  or  decrease  (-),  Conference  bill  compared  with— 


Agency  and  item 
(1) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority, 

fiscal  year 

19701 

(2) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority, 

fiscal  year 

1970 

after  2  percent 

reduction  i 

(3) 


Budget 

estimates 

of  new 

(obligational) 

authority 

fiscal  year 

1971 

(4) 


New  budget 

New  budget 

New  budget 

New  budget 

(obligational) 

(obligational) 

(obligational) 

(obligational) 

authority, 

authority, 

authority 

authority, 

recommended 

recommended 

recommended. 

fiscal  year 
1970 

in  the 

in  the 

H.R.  16916 

House  bill 

Senate,  bill 

conference 

after  2  percent 

H.R.  16916 

H.R.  16916 

agreement 

reduction 

(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


CO 


Budget 

New  budget 

estimates 

(obligational) 

of  new 

authority, 

(obligational) 

recommended 

authority 

in  the 

fiscal  year 
1971 

House  bill 

H.R.  16916 

Senate  bill 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

Vocational  and  adult 
education— Continued 
2.  Residential  vocational 
schools  (VEA,  sec.  151) 


3.  Work-study  (VEA,  pL 
H)- .  

5,000,000 
14,000,000 
31,980.000 
49,900,000 

1,100,000 

20,000,000 

4,250,000  . 

14,000,000 
14,980,000 
49,900,000 

1,000,000 

17,000,000 

5,500,000 
18,500.000 
20.000,000 
55.000.000 

900,000 

20,000,000 

5,500,000 

18,500,000 

'  20,000,000 

55,000,000 

900,000 

20,000,000 

5.500.000 

18,500.000 

'20.000,000 

55.000.000 

900,000 

20,000,000 

+1,250,000 
+4,500,000 
+5,020.000 
+5.100.000  . 

-100,000 

+3.000,000 

+5,500,000 
-5.500.000 
-5.000,000 

— -t.UVAJ.UlW 

4.  Cooperative  education 
(VEA,p.G).    

24,000.000 
25.000,000 
55,000,000 

1,000,000 

17,000,000 

5.  Research  and  innova- 
tion (VEA,  pt.  D) 

6.  Adult  basic  education 
(Adult  Education  Act)... 

7.  Planning  and  evalua- 
tion (ESEA,  1%7  sec. 
402)..     

-100,000 
+3,000,000 

8.  Students  with  special 
needs      (VEA,     sec. 
102(8)) 

Total 

442,816,000 

419,046,000 

440,046,000 

490.446,000 

497,946,000 

494,1%,000 

+75.150,000 

+54,150,000 

+3,750,000 

-3,750,000 

Higher  education: 
1.  Student  assistance: 
(a)  Educational  oppor- 
tunity grants  (HEA 
IV-A) 

164,600,000 
154,000,000 

164,600,000 
154,000.000 

185.600.000 
160.000.000 

167  700,000 
160.000.000 

185,600.000 
176,000,000 

167,700,000 
160,000,000 

+3.100,000 
+6,000.000  _ 

-17,900,000 

-17.900,000 
-16,000,000 

(b)  Work-study  and 
cooperative  educa- 
tion (HEA-IV  C,  D)... 

(c)  Loans: 
(1)  Direct(NDEAII).. 

229,000,000 

195.685,000 

176.92:.0OO 

229.000.000 

243,000,000 

243,000.000 

+47,315,000 

+66,075,000 

+14,000,000  . 

(Teacher  cancella- 
tions)  

(4,900,000) 

(4,900,000) 

(4,500,000) 

(4,500,000) 

(4,500,000) 

(  4,500,000) 

(-400,000). 

(2)  Insured;  (HEA 
IV-B); 
(A)  Advances  for 
reserve  funds... 

(Obligations) 

(2,800,000) 

62,400,000 
(109,454,000) 

(794,241,000) 

1,500,000 
(1,697,990) 

(2,800,000) 

62,400,000 
(109,454.000) 

(794,241,000) 

1,500,000 
(1.697,990) 

(4,441,022) 

143,200,000 
(143,200,000) 

(940,428,000) 

2.200,000 
(2,200,000) 

(4,441.022) 

143,200.000 
(143.200.000) 

(940.428.000) 

2.200.000 
(2.200.000) 

(4,441,022) 

143,200,000 
(143,200,000) 

(940,428,000) 

2,200.000 
(2.200.000) 

(4,441,022) 

143.200.000 
(143.200,000) 

(940,428,000) 

2,200,000 
'2.200.000) 

(+1,641,022).. 

+80,800,000  .. 
(+33.746,000).. 

(+146,187,000).. 

+700,000  .. 
(+502,010).. 

(B)  Interest  pay- 
ments  

(Accrued  costs).. 

(New  loans 
subsidized) 

(C)  Computer 

services 

(Obligations) 

Subtotal 

63,900,000 

63,900,000 

145,400,000 

145.400.000 

145.400.000 

145.400.000 

+81,500,000  .. 

(d)  Special  programs 
for  the  disadvantaged 
(HEA  sec  408): 
(1)  Talent  search.. 

5,000,000 
29,683,000 

10,000,000 

5,000,000 
29,637,000 

10,000,000 

5.000,000 
30.000.000 

15,000.000 

5.000.000 
30,000.000 

15.000.000 

5.000,000 
30.000.000 

15.000,000 

5,000.000  . 
30.000,000 

15,000.000 

(2)  Upward  bound.. 

(3)  Special  services 
in  college 

+363,000  .. 

+5,000,000  .. 

Subtotal 

44,683,000 

44,637,000 

50.000,000 

50,000,000 

50,000,000 

50.000,000 

+5,363,000  .. 



Subtotal, 
student 
assistance... 

656.183,000 

622,822,000 

717,925,000 

752,100.000 

800,000,000 

766.100,000 

+143,278,000 

+48,175,000 

+14,000,000 

-33,900,000 

2.  Institutional 
assistance; 
(a)  Aid  to  land-grant 
colleges 
(Bankhead 
Jones  Act) 

19,361,000 
30,000,000 
9,500,000 

19,361,000  . 
30,000,000 
9,500,000  ... 

8,080,000 

33.850.000 

9,500,000 

12,120,000 

33,850,000 

9,500,000 
14,500,000 

15,300,000 
500,000  .. 

10,080,000 
33.850,000 
9,500,000  .. 

-9,281,000 
+3,850,000  ... 

+10,080,000 

+2,000,000 

-2,040,000 

(b)  Strengthening 
developing 
institutions 
(HEA  III). 

33,850,000 

(c)  University 
community 
services 
(HEAI)... 

+9,500,000  .. 
+7,000,000 

-7,300,000 

(d)  Instructional 
equipment 

7,000,000 
8,000,000 

+7,000,000 
-7,300,000 

+7,000,000 
+2,000,000 

-7,500,000 

-7,300,000 
-500.000 

(e)  Foreign 

language 

training  and 

area  studies 

(NDEA  VI; 

Fulbrighf- 

Hays) 

(0  International 

Education 

Act 

18,000,000 

15,300,000 

•153,00,000 

6,000,000 

Fcwtnotes  at  end  ot  table. 
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lncrease(+)or  decrease  (-),  Conference  bill  compared  with— 


Agency  and  item 
(1) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority, 

fiscal  year 

19701 

(2) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority, 

fiscal  year 

1970 

after  2  percent 

reduction  i 

(3) 


Budget  New  budget 

estimates  (obligational) 

of  new  authority. 

(obligational)  recommended 

authority  in  the 

fiscal  year  House  bill 

1971  H.R.  16916 


New  budget      New  budget 

(obligational)    (obligational) 

authority.  authority 

recommended  recommended, 

in  the        H.R.  16916 


(4) 


(5) 


Senate,  bill 
H.R.  16316 

(6) 


conference 
agreement 

(7) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority. 

fiscal  year 

1970 

after  2  percent 

reduction 

(8) 


Budget  New  budget 

estimates  (obligational) 

of  new  auttionty. 

(obligational)  recommendfKJ 


authoiity 

fiscal  year 

1971 

(9) 


in  ttie 
House  bill 
H.R.  16916 

(10) 


Higher  education— Con. 
(g)  Improvement  of 

graduate 

schools 

(HEAX) 

(h)  Institutional 

sharing  of 

resources 

(HEA  VIII) 


500.000 


60C.O00 


76,861,000 


74,161,000         49,150,000        57,430,000 


86,770,000        68,430,000 


-5,731.000         +19.280.000      +11.000,000 


Senate  bill 
(11) 


-500,000 

-500,000 
-18.340,000 


(i)  Construction: 

(1)  Grants  (HEFA  I 

&  II) 

(Obligations) 

(2)  Subsidized  loans 

(HEFA  III) 

(Obligations) 

(Loans  subsi- 
dized)  

(3)  State  administra- 
tion and  planning 
(HEFA  I) 

(4)  Technical  services 
(HEFA  I.  sec.  105). 

Subtotal,  con- 
struction   


76,000.000 
(76,000.000) 

11.750.000 
(11,750,000) 


71050  000  71050  000         43  000.000         -28,050,000         -f43.000.000      +43,000.000      -28.050,000 

(72;65o;ooo)::::::::::::::::::::::::::::    (71:050:000  (43:000:000)  (-29,650,000)  (+43,000.000  (+43,000,000)  (-28,050,000 


11,750,000         21,000.000         21,000.000 
(10.920,000)      (25,250.000)      (25,250,000) 


21,000.000         21.000.000  +9,250,000  . 

(25,250.000)      (25,250,000)      (+14,330.000). 


(435,000.000)        (393.000.000)    (520.000.000)    (520.000.000)      (520,000.000    (520,000.000)    (+127,000,000). 


6,000,000 
5,417.000 


6,000.000 
5,417,000 


6,000,000 
5,100,000 


6.000.000 
5.100.000 


6.000,000 
5,100.000 


6.000.000 
5,100.000 


-317,000 


99,167,000 


94,217,000 


32,100.000         32,100,000 


103,150.000 


75,100.000 


-19,117,000         -1-43.000.000      -H43.0O0.0O0      -28.050.000 


Subtotal,  institu- 
tional assistance. 


176,028,000  168,378.000         81,250,000         89,530.000         189.920.000       143,530.000         -24,848,000         +62.280.000      +54.000.000      -46.390,000 


3.  College  personnel 
development: 

(a)  College  teacher 
fellowships  (NDEA 
IV)--   

(b)  Training  programs 
(EPDA,  pt.  E) 

(c)  Public  service 
education  (HEA,  IX).. 

(d)  Law  scfiool  clinical 
experience  (HEA,  XI). 

Subtotal 


56,163.000 
10,000,000 


48,813,000 
10,000,000 


47,350,000 
10,000,000 


47,350,000 
10,000,000 


47,350,000 

10,000,000 

500,000 

500,000 


47,350,000 
10,000,000 


-1,463,000 


-5tO,000 
-500,000 


66,163,000 


58,813,000    57,350,000    57,350,000    58,350,000    57,350,000 


-1,463,000  -1,000,000 


4.  Planning  and 
evaluation  (ESEA,  1967, 
sec.  402). 


1,000,000 


900,000 


1,000,000 


900,000 


900,000 


900,000 


-100,000 


Total. 


899,374,000 


850,913,000 


857.525.000       899,880,000      1,049,170,000       967,880,000        +116,967,000       +llu,355,0&0     +68,000,000     -81,290,000 


Education  professions 
development: 

1.  State  grants  (EPDA-pt.  „   „„„ 
B-2).  . ....  18,250,000             15,512,500          15,000,000 

2.  Personnel  development 

programs  (EPDA-pts.  „  „ 

C,  D&F). . 88.348,000            79.098.000         88,500.000 

3.  Planning  and  evaluation  „  „ 
(ESEA  1967.  sec.  402)...  477,000                  477,000            1,300.000 

4.  Encouragement  of  edu- 
cational careers  (EPDA-  ,„„„„„ 
sec.  504) 425.000                 425.000             500.000 

5.Teactier  Corps  (EPDA-pt.  ^^  „„„ 

B-l) ... 21.737.000            21,737,000         30.800.000 


15.000,000 

88.500,000 

1,000.000 

500,000 
30,800.000 


15.000,000 

88.500.000 
1.000,000 

500,000 
40.800,000 


15.000,000 

88,500,000 
1,000,000 

500,000 
30,800,000 


-512,500   . 

-9,402,000  . 
+523,000 

+75,000  

9,063,000 - ----    -10,000.000 


-300,000 


Total... 129,237.000  117,249.500       136,100.000       135,800.000         145,800,000       135,800,000         +18.550.500 


-300.000 


-10.000.000 


Community  education: 
1.  Public  libraries: 

(a)  Services  (LSCA  I, 
III.  IV-A  and  IV-B). 

(b)  Construction 
(LSCA  II) 

(Obligations) 


40,709,000 

9,185.000 
(10.911.034) 


35,459.000         35.459,000 


7,807,250  . 
(9.533.284). 


40.709,000 


40,709.000 


-5.250,000 


+5,250.000 


40.709.000 

5  000  000  9185  000  7  092  500  -714.750  +7.092.500        +2,092,500        -2.092.500 

(5:000:000)         (9:!85:000)       (7:092:500)        (-2.440,874)       (+7,092,500)    (-2,092.500)    (-2.092.500) 


Subtotal 

2.  College  library 
resources  (HEA  ll-A). 

3.  Librarian  training 

(HEA  ll-B) 

4.  Cataloging  by  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress 
(HEA  ll-C)...- 

5.  Educational  broad- 
casting facilities  (title 
II.  Communications 
Act  of  1934) 

(Obligations) 

6.  Planning  and  evalua- 
tion (ESEA  1%7.  sec. 
402) 


49.894.000 


43.266.250         35,459,000         45,709,000 


49,894,000 


47,801.500 


+4.535.250 


-12.342.500       -2.092,500       -2,092.500 


Total. 


20.750.000 
6.833.000 

6,732,000 


5.083.000 
(5.396.639) 


89.000 
89,381,000 


9,816.000 
4.000.000 

5.721.450 


4.320,550 
(5,396.634) 


89.000 


9.900,000 
3,900,000 

5,727,000 


4,000,000 
(4,000.000) 


460.000 


9.900.000 

3.900.000 

5.727.000 


6.000.000 
(6.000,000) 


400,000 


20,750,000 

8.250,000 

7,500,000 


15,000,000 
(15,000,000) 


15,325,000 

3,900,000 

6,613,500 


11.000.000 
(11,000.000) 


400.000 


400.000 


f  5.509.000 
-100.000 

+892.050 


^6,679.450 
(  +  5.603.366) 


+311,000 


-5.425,000        +5,425,000 


..500 


-  886,500 


-7.000.000        +6.000.000 
(^7.000,000)    (  +  5.000.000) 


-5.425.000 
-4.350.000 

-886,500 


-4.0O0.000 
(-4,000,000) 


-60.000 


67,213,250         59,446,000         71,636.000         101,794.000         85.040.000         +17.826.750         +25.594.000      4-13.404.000      -16.754.000 


Fcxjtnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION  APPROPRIATION  BILL.  1971  (H  R.  16916)— Continued 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  NEW  BUDGET  (OBLIGATIONAL)  AUTHORITY  FOR  1970  AND  BUDGET  ESTIMATES  AND  AMOUNTS  RECOMMENDED  IN  THE  BILL  FOR  1971 -Continual 

IKey:  ESEA-Elementary  and  Secondary  Eduution  Act;  NDEA-Natwnal  Defense  Education  Act;  ESEA,  1967-Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  Amendments  ol  1967;  VEA-Vocationai  Education  Act  of  1963] 

lAII  amounts  are  dollars  in  the  form  ol  definite  appropriations  unless  otherwise  indicated) 


Increase  (+)  or  decrease  (-),  Conference  bill  compared  with— 


Agency  and  item 
(I) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

auttiority. 

fiscal  year 

19701 

(2) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority, 

fiscal  year 

1970 

after  2  percent 

reduction  ' 

(3) 


Budget  New  budget 

estimates  (obligational) 

of  new  aufhority, 

(obligational)  recommended 

aufhority  m  the 

fiscal  vear  House  bill 

1971  H.R.  16916 


New  budget  New  budget 

(obligational)  (obligational) 

authority.  authority 

recommended  recommended, 

in  the  H.R.  16916 

Senate,  bill  conference 

H.R.  16916  agreement 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority, 

fiscal  year 

1970 

after  2  percent 

reduction 

(8) 


Budget  New  budget 

estimates  (obligational) 

of  new  authority, 

(obligatlona!)  recommended 

authority  in  the 

fiscal  year  House  bill 

1971  H  R.  16916 


(9) 


(10) 


Senate  bill 
(11) 


Rasaareh  and  training: 
I.  Research  and  develop- 
ment (Cooperative 
Research  Act): 

(a)  Educational  labora- 
tories  

(b)  Research  and  de- 
velopment center! 

(c)  General  education... 

(d)  Evaluations 

(e)  National  achieve- 
ment study 

(f)  Special  library  re- 
search  

(g)  Nutrition  and 
health 


25,125.000 

10,000,000 

22,862,000 

3,000,000 

2,000,000 

2.171,000 


25,106.000         25,106,000 


9,800.000 

22.562,000 

2.796,000 

1,900,000 

2,171,000 


9,500,000 
22,562.000 

s,ooaooo 

4,500,000 
2.171,000 
2.500,000 


24,406.000 

9,300.000 
19,208.0«.i 
4,250,000 

4,500,000 

2.171,000 

2,000,000 


25,106,000         25,106.000  +700,000 


9,300.000 

15.000.000 
4.000.000 

4,500.000 

2.171.000 

2.000,000 


9,300.000 
15,000.000 
4.000.000 

4.500,000 

2.171,000 

2,000.000 


-500.000 
-7,562,000 
+1,204,000 

+2,600,000 


-200,000 
-7,562,000 
-1.000.000 


-4.208,000 
-250,000 


64,335,000         71,339.000         65,835,000 


Subtotal 65,158,000 

2.  Major  demonstration 

(Cooperative  Re- 
search Act) 1.000,000 

District  of  Columbia 
model  school (1,000,000) 

3.  Experimental  schools 
(Cooperative  Research 

Act).....       .       .   25,000,000 

4.  Dissemination  (Coop- 


+2.000.000 


-500.000 


62.077.000         62,077.000 


1,000,000 
(1,000,000) 


5,000,000 
(4,750,000) 


3,000,000 
(2.750.000) 


3,000.000 
(2,750,000) 


3,000,000 
(2,750,000) 


-2,258,000 

+2,000.000 
(+1.750.000) 


-9,262.000 

-2.000,000  . 
(-2.000,000). 


-3,758,000 


20,000,000  15,000,000         15,000,000         +15,000,000 


-10,000,000       -5,000,000 


erative  Research  Act 
and  sec.  303  VEA)... 

5.  Training 

6.  Statistics 

7.  Construction.. 

(Obligations) 


7.200.000 
6.7SO.0O0 
2.000.000 


6.740,000 
6,350,000 
1,900.000 


6,740,000 
6.250,000 
4,000,000 


6,740.000 
6,250.000 

3,500.000 


5,000,000 
2.000.000 

3,000,000 


5.000,000 
2,000.000 
3,000,000 


(11,291,202) (iii9V,262); 


Total. 


82,108,000 


-1,740,000 
-4,350,000 
+1,100.000 

(-i  1.291.202); 


-1,740,000 
-4,250,000 
-1.000.000 


-1.740.000 

-4,250,000 

-500,000 


Educational  activities  over- 
saes  (special  foreign 
currency  program) 

(Public  Law  480) 

(Obligations) 


Salaries  and  expenses. 


80.325.000       118,329.000     » 105,325,000  90,077.000     •0  90.077,000  +9.752.000        -28.252.000     -15;248.000 


1,000.000 
(1,029.405) 


1.000,000 
(1,029,405) 


3.000,000 
(3,000,000) 


3.000,000 
(3.000.000; 


3,000.000 
(3,000,000) 


3,000,000 
(3,000,000) 


+2,000,000  . 
(+1,970,595). 


44,308,000 


44,308.000 


Student  loan  insurance  fund 

(HEA  IV-8) 

(Obligations) 


«.733.0O0         46,107,000  45,164,000         45,164,000 


+856,000 


-1,569.000 


-943,000 


10,826,000 
(16,338,000) 


10.826.000 
(16.388,000) 


18.000.000 
(18,182.000) 


18000.000 
(18. 182.000) 


18,000.000 
(18.182,000) 


Higher  education  facilities 
loan  fund(HEFA  III): 

1.  Loans  to  higher  educa- 

tion institLtions. . . 
(Obligations) 

2.  Participation  sales  in- 

sufficiencies      . . 

(Obligations) 


18.000,000 
(18,182,000) 


+7,174,000  . 
(  +  1,794.000). 


(25,000,000)       (15.000,000)    (lo.ooo.oooV    (loiooo.ooo)     (25;6dd.bboV''(2iM.boby ■•(Xio,"ddb:o66)"'-(+i5,oOT^^ 


2.918,000 
(31,651,000) 


2.918,000  2,952.000  2,952,000 

(31.651,000)      (25,293.000)      (25.293.000) 


2,952,000  2.952  000 

(25.293.000)      (25,293,000) 


Total. 


2,918.000 


2,918,000 


2,952.000 


Emergency  uhool 
assistance  (OEO.  title  II; 
EPOA.  pL  0;  Co  op. 
Research  Act;  ESEA,  see. 
807;  Civil  Rights  Act, 
title  IV;  ESEA 
Amendments  of  1967, 
Stc402 


2,952,000 


2,952.000  2.952.000 


+34,000  . 
(-6.358.000) 

-1-34,000 


150.000,000 


'f''«»''°EO     4.015.657.000        3,813,777,650  ■■  3,966,824.000    4,127.114.000      4.782471,000     4.420,145,000 


Title  I  advance  funding: 
1970  advance  (in  1969 

bill) ... 

1972  advance  (in  1971 
bill) 


(")         150.000,000         75.000.000         +75.000,000         -75,000,000      +75.000,000      -75.000,000 

+606,367.350        +453.321,000    +293,031.000    -362.726,000 


-1.010,814,300     -1.010,814,300 


Total,  Education 
Appropriation  Bill. 


-  +1,010,814.300 

'•^^.PSO.OOO  - - -1.339.050.000 


3.004,842.700        2.802.963.350    5,305.874.000    4,127,114,000      4,782,871,000    4,420,145,000     +1,617.181.650 


-885.729.000    +293,031.000    -362,726.000 


•1970  appropriations  are  comparable  to  the  1971  estimates. 

•To  implement  proposed  reform  legislation  now  pending  in  Congress 

■  Includes  Sl,010.814.300  appropriated  in  the  1969  bill 

,li!S^**J^^^*'^  '"'  "*■  ^'  '"«•"•'''•  «f»"'s  »"<!  »15,453,650  for  pt.  C,  grants  for  high  con- 
cenincfons  el  poor. 

c,.',£ir^."If  ".*  <''»*f'''ution  Kev  to  legislative  authorities:  ESEA  1970  (Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  Amendments  o(  1970). 

I  ProvidB  ip,l»re»ot  of  total  for  vocational  research  under  pt  C  of  the  basic  law. 

•  Earmerks  (4  000.000  for  curriculum  development  and  $16,000,000  for  exemplary  programs 
hfVSIS*!?^'*"''.*^  ITlTJlI^S'  ^.JOO.OOO  (S.  Doc.  91-*)).  Kevfo  legisialive  airthorities: 
HEA  (Highe^ Education  Act);  HEFA  (Higher  Educabon  FaciUti«s  Act);  EPOA  (Education  Professions 


•  Department  distribution. 

'•  Tentative  distribution. 

»  Includes  budget  amendment  totaling  $279,759,000.  Includes  $425,000,000  to  implement 
impacted  area  aid  legislation;  and  includes  $150,000,000  for  1970  supplemental  estimate  for  emer- 
gency school  assistance. 

"  Not  considered  by  House.  Key  to  legislative  authorities:  Economic  Opportunity  Act  ol  1964 
title  II. 

Not  H  Rept.  91-996.  Apr  9,  1970,  passed  House  Apr.  14, 1970.  S.  Rept.  91-871,  May  15, 1970 
passed  Senate  June  25,  1970.  H.J.  Res.  1264,  continuing  resolution,  1971,  Public  Law  91  294, 
June  29,  1970. 
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Mr.MAONUSON.    Mr.    President     I  -nt  of  the  total  contribut^n^^^^^^^  "^'^'aZ '^%lZX''iTc'^fTcl  '"- 

have  a    short  statement  to  make,  and  I  This  bill  covers  only  $4.4  bUlion  of  the  m9.  080.788 

am  sure  that  the  distinguished  Senator  $7.8  billion  Federal  outlay.             ,  ^„„  „     lHo  ""."I    5i,  570,  coo 

from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton)  will  The  States  are  putting  up  about  $20.9     J^^^                       -             eo.fioo.ooo 

wish  to  make  a  statement  on  the  adop-  bUlion  for  education,  the  local  govern-     ^^^         72.350,000 

tion  of  this  very  important  conference  ments  are  investing  $23.7  biUion  m  edu-     1955  75.000.000 

J^"    rt  cation,  and  $17.7  bUllon  goes  into  educa-     195a  90.000,000 

Mr.  iPresldent.  before  I  move  the  adop-  tion  from  endowments  and  gifts,  and  so     1957  -  Ji3.050.ooo 

tion  of  the  conference  report  on  H.R.-  forth.  These  private  donations  run  almost     1958 S'sm'ooo 

16916.  I  would  like  to  comment  very  three  times  what  the  Federal  Govern-     1^  i86'30o'ooo 

briefly  on  several  aspects  of  the  bill,  as  ment  contributes  to  education.  And  we     ^^"^~ - ;;  2i7.'300.ooo 

agreed  to  by  ihe  conferees.  know  what  happens  when  the  Federal     ^^^^    "—_               _      247.000.000 

First  the  total  bill,  as  reported  out  of  portion  is  reduced— State  and  local  taxes     jggg  _ ._  282, 322,  000 

conference    is  $4  420.145,000.  which   is  go  up.  And  when  local  bond  issues  fail     1954  320,670.000 

under  the  Senate  figure  of  $4,782,871,000  and  States  do  not  come  up  with  addi-     iges olo'^'^ 

by  minus  $362,726,000.  The  conference  tional  tax  doUars— education  suffers.          i966  2?^' 000' 000 

figure  is  over  the  House  amount  of  $4.-  Whether  the  percentage  of  the  Federal      967  Jie,  200, 000 

127  114.000  by  $293,031,000  and  over  the  contribution  goes  up  or  down  by  one-     i»o«  505' 900!  000 

budget  estimate  of  $3.966.824,00C^wlth-  tenth  of  a  percent  has  very  littie.  or  ver-     {^rj^C" — '"""r:  605.' 400.000 

out  advance  funding  of  $1,339,050,000—  haps  nothing,  to  do  with  reducing  infla-     ^^.^j 536,000.000 

by  $453,321,000.  It  is  under  the  budget  tion.                                .        ^  ■  ^  » in  addition  to  this  total.  $2.5  mUlion  was 

estimate  of  $5.305.874.000— including  ad-  Now,  let  me  touch  just  briefly  on  some  reserved  for  BAPA  in  Public  Law  91-237. 

vance     funding     of     $1,339.050.000— by  of  the  particular  aspects  of  this  bill.  signed  May  1, 1970. 

$885,729,000.  The  conference   figure  Is  First,   school   assistance   in   federally  maqnuson  Mr  President  this 

over  the  fiscal  vear  1970  comparable  ap-  affected  areas— impacted  aid— we  spent  Mr.  MAQNUSON.  *^- ™j°f"2'«i^ 

S^opiati?^  J3  813  777.650.^taking  it  more  time  on  this  part  of  the  bill  than  f^ong^^th  o^^J^^^:^:J^^^^^^^^ 


to  consideration  the  2-percent  reduction     anything  else  ,    ^,^.     kiwavs    dLsat>oointinK     but    we    fought 

"  However,  the  conference  figure  is  $126     always    aisappomimg.    dui    ^'^  j""*"*; 


prised,  and  in  some  cases  receded  on,  are 

of  tiie  total  amount  of  last  year's  edu-  However,  the  conference  figure  is  $1.6  ^'rS'f'or'^hJfi'^  to?(igSwJ'righ{lS 

cation  appropriation— by  $606,367,350.  million  over  the  admmistration's  sub-  '^'^J°l^'^^  ^®  tnougni  was  ngni  lor 

The  Hou^.  on  Ji^y  16.  adopted  th^  Xwaice"*"  ^"'  '"'"*°"  ""  "^^  """"^  "^"^  tSe'record.  let  me  sight  some  com- 

agreement  by  a  roUcall  vote  of  357  to  30.  allowance  nftrtunnq 

I  am  hoping  the  Senate  will  adopt  The  conference  agreement  provides  for  P*iP?°^__,-_„--    f^,^^    exceed    tiie 

the  conference  report  by  Just  as  impres-  thefollowlng:  PrSSenTs  Sudgft  Sfte  anTtlo!SI 

give  a  margm  as  the  House  so  we  can     . allowance  on  impacted  aid.  elementary 

send  this  education  bill  to  the  PreJ-  Percen^^  and  secondary  education,  vocational  and 

dent  and  have   him  s^n  it.  J^d  the  "'-J^*^^,          ,^„„,  education,  higher  education,  and 

schools  and  the  students  can  get  their community  education. 

money  and  we  can  get  on  with  the  busi-  ,158,100,000  This  covers  all  major  portions  of  the 

ness  of  educating  52.000.000  students.  bsuS       ;:;::::::;:::               65     334:100.000  bin  in  the  conference  report 

There  has  been  a  Uttle  noi^  down  ^     S^n^g f^tSftify,-   m      sl.Z^  ""'r^e  ^IfVilSiZ^IZlo  exceed  the 

1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue  about  the  sue     Sect»n  6  (mandatory) . estimate   on    education  of   the 

of  appropriations  bills  bemg  approved  by            subtotal ..  ..- *?fSSSS  handicaoDed     The    House    and    Senate 

congress.  That  four-letter  word  "veto"     construction  (Public  Law  8i5) i5.(«o,ooo  ^d^P^eS^ent  on  mc^iiiS  this 

keeps  cropping  up  again  and  again—but            jotai...                   551.000,000  amount    Compared  to  fiscal  1970.  this 

let  me  say  that  Congress  wants  this  ap-     . — _ conference  report  is  an  overall  increase 

proprlation  bill  signed  into  public  law.  ,    ^           .       ^     «      4.».„  Xf  1  r  npri-pnt 

The  senator  from  New  Hampshire,  tiie  Tlie  Senate  last  year  in  adop  Ing  the  of ^6  Pe'jent. 

chairman,  the  sucbcommlttee  and  the  conference   report   provided   equal    en-  ^^^^'^^^  T^.^-^P^J^L^^^i^^  |^n- 

Sngress  have  deliberated  on  education  titiement  for  both  A  and  B  studente^  It  ^^^^^'J^^'^^  "^  ^  ^'^' 

funds  for  1971  long  enough  and  have  was  77  percent  after  the  conference  j^^^^,^J^^m&y  I  sav  tiiat  we  com- 

r3£^„.frj.z.-i^^  -SoH'SHSs  sS^r^^^^^^ 

pressing  matters.  o!v^f I  ™,4o4nn  ■  amendment     and     strikes     the     Jonas 

Appropriation  bills  are  a  composite  of  Senate  verlslon.  amendment 

the  annual  budget^the  President's  budg-  Funds  req^lrei  to  pay  90  percent  >^^^^  everyone  is  pleased  witii  this-the 

et.  And  when  we  finish  passing  the  varl-  Maintenance    and    operations  chairman  included— but  whatever  way 

ous  component  parts  of  the  President's  ^  (P"*>iic,l»''  874)                -  •658. 800,000  amendments   are    resolved— each 

budget.  I  tiilnk  he  will  find  that  Congr^  Constmction      (Public      Law      ^^^^  year-it     is     to     the     displeasure     of 

has  reduced  his  budget— not  increased  it.       "^"'to^;!' 673;80o:ooo  many.  I  wish  they  did  not  exist  in  this 

This  is  what  h»PP«\«f  l^^yew   and  in  requl«"ments  "m'cYude  provision  to  appropriation  measure,  but  tiiey  do.  and 

many  other  years,  and  I  predict  tWs  will  ^^  titiement  for  school  district,  with  we  have  to  deal  with  them  year  after 

be  the  final  result  when  we  conclude  this  p*?   ^^  ^^^^  -category  a"  pupils.  year, 

session.                                                    ^  „               ,  ..              ,  ♦>,„♦  ,.„^„  ♦v.-  On  the  President's  request  for  emer- 

This  is  what  the  taxpayers  should  be  However,  let  me  say  that  under  toe  ^^^  asslstence  we  spUt. 
told.  This  is  what  they  should  know  be-  conference  agreement.  B  studimts  will  ^^^  senate  measure  carried  the  re- 
tween  now  and  November.  receive  over  $100  million  more  th^  was  ^  ^^          ramon  and  the  House  had 
Congress  also  knows  that  a  flow  of  provided  in  the  House  version  or  the  De-  ^Q^gonsidered  this  item.  We  reached  mu- 
supplemental  requests  for  more  money  partment's  proposal.  -The  amount  pro-  agreement  at  $75  million, 
will  begin  their  march  up  the  Hill  from  vided  this  year  is  the  largest  amoimt  in  .^^^  ^^  President,  is  briefly  the  sub- 
downtown  between  now  and  the  time  we  the  20-year  history  of  impacted  aid.  stance  of  the  conference  agreement, 
adjourn.  The  taxpayers  should  know  this.  Mr.  PrcsldOTt.  I  ask  imanlmous  con-  president.  I  move  that  the  Senate 

^-  """^  *°  ^^''f  S^^  **  ^H^^Jf  S^  adopt  the  conference  report. 

Expenditures   for   education    in    this  Record  a  tabulation  which  points  the  ^^p"  Ti^spiELD  Mr   President,  will 

countnr  are  running  about  $70  billion  funds  that  have  been  provided  for  Im-  ,j.fL^^S? 

a  year  at  all  levels-local.  State,  and  pacted  aid  since  1951.             ,^    ,  ^  ,  Mr  maoitobon  I  yield 

countv  There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula-  Mr.  MAONUBUW.  a  yieia. 

:™i-u.i?.?^c^,rm^:  '^^.r^^^^^^'^  js^^^.£^-t^'^- 
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ticular  subcommittee  has  made  the  state- 
ment he  has  and  that  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  that  subcommittee,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Cotton)  Is  also  on  the  floor 
at  this  time. 

They  will  both  recall  my  intense  per- 
sonal interest  in  what  was  formerly 
Glasgow  Air  Base  in  Montana  which 
cost  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  through  the  Defense  Department, 
$150  million  and  which  has  now  been 
declared  vacant  as  far  as  defense  pur- 
poses are  concerned. 

This  is  a  facility  which  is  the  most 
modem  in  the  United  States,  bar  none. 
It  has  everything,  including  its  own 
water  system,  hospital,  good  up-to-date 
housing,  long  runways,  and  everything 
which  an  airman  would  want  or  need. 
The  Senator  will  recall  that  in  con- 
nection with  the  Glasgow  matter,  among 
others,  consideration  was  given  to  a  $4 
million  appropriation  that  would  be  used 
to  great  advantage  in  the  field  of  voca- 
tional education. 

The  Senator  will  recall  that  the  Senate 
bill  included  a  $4  million  earmarking  for 
Initial  funding  of  the  residential  voca- 
tional schools  program.  This  activity  was 
first  authorized  in  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1963  and  was  extended  In 
the  Vocational  Education  Amendments 
of  1968.  TQie  Senate  felt  that  this  pro- 
gram deserved  funding  on  a  demonstra- 
tion basis  to  see  If  the  concept  of  residen- 
tial vocational  education  has  merit.  The 
$4  million  would  have  provided  for  one 
or  more  projects  on  an  experimental 
basis.  I  understand  the  conferees  dis- 
cussed this  matter  at  length  and  that 
the  Senate  conferees  reluctantly  receded 
on  the  amendment  as  written  Into  the 
Senate-passed  bill,  but  did  work  out  a 
compromise  to  include  it  in  another  part 
of  the  agreement. 

Would  the  distinguished  manager  of 
the  bill  comment  on  this? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  would  be  glad  to. 
We  pressed  hard  in  conference  for  the 
original  amendment  but  the  conferees 
finally  decided  that  the  Secretary  should 
exercise  discretion  as  to  distribution  of 
the  total  research  and  training  appro- 
priation among  various  activities;  and 
there  would  be  no  objection  to  the  use 
of  an  additional  $4  million  under  the  line 
item  of  experimental  schools,  wtilch  Is 
actually  what  it  is;  and  I  hope  It  will 
be  directed  to  what  the  Senator  from 
Montana  intends  It  to  be  directed  for. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Specifically,  to  what 
was  once  the  Glasgow  Air  Force  Base 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  Is  where  the 
problem  exists.  I  am  sure  that  the  intent 
of  the  confereefs  In  reaching  this  agree- 
ment was  an  imderstanding  of  exactly 
what  It  should  be  used  for. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COTTON.  The  House  conferees 
objected  to  earmarking  this  money  for 
Glasgow  because  they  were  afraid  it 
would  lead  to  everybody  coming  In  and 
wanting  portions  of  the  funds  ear- 
marked. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  They  said  some  kind 
of  new  program. 


Mr.  COTTON.  But  they  agreed  to  add 
the  $4  million  to  the  experimental  school. 
Chairman  Flood  and  his  associates,  and 
the  Senator  from  Washington  and  I  all 
agreed  it  was  the  intent  of  the  conferees 
that  the  $4  million  added  to  the  line  item 
of  experimental  schools  should  be  used 
for  Glasgow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  delighted.  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  May  I  say,  we  ended 
up  with  an  agreement  with  the  House 
that  it  is  perfectly  clear  this  is  what  we 
meant. 

I  said.  "Then,  if  I  understand  correctly, 
Secretary  Richardson  has  authority  and 
the  necessary  funds  to  initiate  a  residen- 
tial vocational  training  school  of  an  ex- 
perimental tjije?"  The  House  Members 
said  that  that  was  the  intent — they 
meant  Glasgow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  delighted  that 
the  Senator  from  Washington,  the  chair- 
man, the  manager  of  the  bill  (Mr.  Mag- 
NusoN)  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton)  both  had  an- 
ticipated my  next  question,  which  I  will 
accordingly  forgo. 

I  am  confident  that  you  will  agree  with 
me  that  there  is  a  great  need  to  provide 
such  vocational  training  to  residents  of 
rural  America  and  particularly  in  those 
areas  of  the  Upper  Great  Plains  where 
distances  between  communities  and 
sparse  population  often  militate  against 
the  establishment  of  adequate  schools.  I 
have  in  mind  specifically  eastern  Mon- 
tana, the  Dakotas,  and  Wyoming,  in  ad- 
dition to  surrounding  areas.  I  would 
hope,  therefore,  that  this  administration 
will  follow  through  with  a  go-ahead 
on  such  a  concept  to  benefit  the  young 
people  of  that  area  including  many  In- 
dians— we  have  40,000  of  them  in  Mon- 
tana and  a  sizable  number  in  both  Da- 
kotas— who  are  disadvantaged  to  a 
greater  degree  than  other  segments  of 
our  population. 

Sometimes  I  think  original  Americans 
are  the  forgotten  Americans.  If  some- 
thing could  be  done  at  Glasgow,  it  would 
help  in  Montana,  the  Dakotas,  and  Wy- 
oming to  a  great  degree. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  repeated  the  same 
statement  to  the  conferees.  There  was  a 
thorough  understanding  that  this  is  what 
we  meant,  almost  exactly  in  the  words  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana.  I  am  sure 
the  new  Secretary  of  HEW  ,8^1  hear  11 

loud  and  clear.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  that  Glasgow  is 
the  place. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr 
President,  wUl  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  as  one  of  the  conferees  I  wish 
to  confirm  the  discussion  which  Is  tak- 
ing place.  There  was  no  question  among 
any  of  the  conferees  but  that  a  program 
like  this  was  necessary  not  only  to  help 
the  Indians  but  others,  and  the  place  for 
It  was  Glasgow. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  think  the  House 
conferees  agreed  with  the  Senator  from 
Neiw  Hampshire  and  myself  that  we  were 
rvot  enimciatlng  a  new  program  but  try- 
ing to  take  care  of  a  problem  that  might 
Involve  North  Dakota  and  other  areas, 


but  this  was  a  good  begiiming.  Partic- 
ularly in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Senate 
and  the  House  increased  the  vocational 
educational  funds.  In  other  words,  the 
thrust  was  toward  these  funds.  I  do  not 
think  there  should  be  any  question 
about  it. 

Through  this  colloquy  on  the  floor  of 
of  the  Senate  I  again  suggest  to  the  new 
Secretary  that  I  hope  he  understands 
what  we  meant. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  think  he  is  a  very 
imderstanding  gentleman. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  shall  take  this  state- 
ment out  of  the  Record.  I  probably 
should. 

However,  in  order  to  make  it  perfectly 
clear  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  and  to  indicate  to  him  that  he 
has  a  slight  duty  to  perform,  the  exact 
words  of  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  House  conferees,  Representative 
Flood,  were : 

We  win  add  this  »4  mUUon.  We  are  not 
earmarking,  but  all  that  Mike  Mansfield 
needs  to  do  Is  to  make  one  telephone  call 
and  he  will  have  It. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Leave  it  in  the 
Record 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  II  the  Senator  needs 
two  or  three  telephone  calls  he  will  get 
one  from  the  Senator  from  Washington, 
and  another  from  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  and  another  from  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator 
and  Senators.  You  are  all  most  consider- 
ate, most  understanding,  and  very  gra- 
cious, indeed. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  not 
seek  to  delay  adoption  of  the  conference 
report  on  the  education  appropriations 
bill  for  fiscal  1971. 1  do,  however,  strenu- 
ously object  to  one  of  the  provisions  in 
the  conference  bill— that  which  provides 
for  the  f imding  of  the  impacted  areas  aid 
program. 

The  provision  for  funding  of  the  im- 
pacted areas  program  amoimts  to  legis- 
lating in  the  appropriations  process — a 
procedure  of  which  I  disapprove. 

In  this  bill,  the  conference  committee 
modified  the  existing  impact  aid  pro- 
gram. It  distorted  the  distinction  which 
now  exists  in  law  between  children  whose 
parents  live  and  work  on  Federal  prop- 
erty—know as  "A"  students— and  those 
whose  parents  only  work  on  Federal 
property— known  as  "B"  students.  In 
other  words,  it  decided  that  the  difference 
provided  by  the  legislative  committee  be- 
tween the  two  types  of  schoolchildren 
was  not  enough  and  provided  for  further 
differentiation.  Furthermore,  it  provided 
for  special  consideration  for  those  school 
districts  with  a  particularly  large  num- 
ber of  children  from  families  who  live 
and  work  on  Federal  property. 

I  do  not  believe  that  It  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  an  Appropriations  Committee  to 
make  this  kind  of  decision.  I  particular- 
ly do  not  believe  that  it  Is  the  responsi- 
bility of  an  Appropriations  Committee  to 
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make  this  kind  of  decision  when  legisla- 
tive committees  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress are  considering  legislation  to 
reform  the  impacted  aid  program. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  many  criticisms  of  the  impact  pro- 
gram and  that  sc«ne  changes  should  be 
made.  I  do  not,  however,  believe  that 
they  should  be  made  in  the  appropria- 
tions process,  and  I  do  not  believe  thai 
a  majority  of  the  Senate  believe  they 
should  be  made  in  the  appropriations 
process.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Sen- 
ate placed  itself  on  record  earlier  this 
year  as  opposing  the  type  of  funding 
which  this  bill  includes  when  it  EWlopted 
an  amendment  I  offered  providing  for 
equal  treatment  in  the  appropriations 
process  for  both  groups  of  children. 

If  the  authorizing  legislation  provided 
for  no  distinction  between  "A"  and  "B" 
students,  then  I  could  see  sc«ne  reason 
for  the  provisions  in  this  bill,  but  since  a 
distinction  now  exists  in  which  school 
districts  are  reimbursed  at  twice  the  rate 
for  "A"  children  as  they  are  for  "B" 
children,  then  I  believe  any  further 
change  in  the  program  should  emanate 
from  the  legislative  committee. 

As  I  noted  before,  the  legislative  com- 
mittees in  both  Houses  have  under  con- 
sideration bills  to  reform  the  existing 
program.  I  approve  of  this.  In  fact,  I 
testified  before  the  Senate  Education 
Subcommittee  on  this  matter.  However, 
the  impact  aid  program  is  a  complex 
program.  It  is  an  important  program. 
For  some  States,  it  is  the  single  largest 
source  of  Federal  education  funds.  For 
others,  it  is  the  second  largest  source. 

At  a  time  when  many  of  our  school 
districts  are  facing  financial  crises  and 
when  additional  burdens  are  being  placed 
upon  them,  I  think  it  is  imfortunate  and 
unwise  to  deprive  them  of  the  general 
school  aid  which  the  impact  program 
provides. 

I  know  that  many  relatively  wealthy 
school  districts  benefit  from  the  impact 
program.  I  know,  too,  however,  that 
some  of  the  less  advantaged  school  dis- 
tricts also  benefit.  But,  under  the  appro- 
priation proposal,  these  less  advantaged 
districts  must  suffer  along  with  the  dis- 
advantaged— ^a  situation  which  the  leg- 
islative committees  might  be  able  to  avoid 
if  given  the  opportunity. 

That,  however,  is  not  my  principal 
argument,  for  the  impact  program  was 
never  meant  to  be  an  aid  program  for 
a  disadvantaged  district  because  it  was 
disadvantaged.  It  was  meant  to  compen- 
sate a  district  for  the  tax  loss  suffered 
because  Federal  property  is  not  taxable. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  impacted  aid 
prograrh  is  rapidly  becoming  an  in-lleu- 
of-taxes  for  local  districts,  and  they 
must  be  entitled  to  that  because  they 
have  to  take  care  of  the  education  of 
children.  It  has  no  strings  attached. 
That  is  why  it  is — well,  I  should  not  say 
"popular,"  but  that  is  why  it  is  the  most 
Important  thing  the  school  districts 
want. 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  think  it  Is  popular  be- 
cause it  htis  no  strings  attached.  I  am 
delighted  the  able  fioor  manager  of  the 
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bill  recognizes  that  fact  because,  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  to  insert  a  chart  showing  the 
amoimt  which  certain  school  districts  in 
Virginia  received  under  the  impact  pro- 
gram for  the  1968-«9  school  year  and 
the  amount  of  taxes  which  they  might 
have  collected  had  Federal  property 
been  taxable.  I  would  also  note,  at  this 
point,  that  the  amount  these  districts 
will  receive  under  the  pending  bill  is  less 
than  the  amount  they  received  i'or  the 
1968-69  school  year. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

1968-69  DATA 


Estimated 

potential 

revenue  if 

Federal 

Impact 

property 

aid 

were 

School  district 

received 

taxable 

Chesapeake 

$835,828 

$468,000 

Fairfax.. 

10,898.582 

7,840,225 

Hampton 

1.400,000 

7,035,867 

Newport  News , 

1.058,994 

2,603,632 

Norfolk.... 

3,972,595 

9, 450, 000 

Portsmouth 

1.162,000 

4,320,000 

Prince  William 

1,677,718 

1.130,000 

Virginia  Beach 

2,520,797 

8,000,000 

Mr,  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  as  I  noted 
at  the  beginning  of  my  speech,  I  shall 
not  seek  to  delay  adoption  of  this  con- 
ference report.  For  a  number  of  years, 
I  have  been  calling  for  early  or  advance 
funding  of  education  programs.  As  one 
who  has  been  closely  associated  with  the 
education  process  in  my  State,  I  am  cog- 
nizant of  the  importance  of  early  fund- 
ing so  that  school  officials  and  adminis- 
trators can  plan.  For  the  first  time  since 
1966  we  are  about  to  clear  an  education 
appropriation  before  the  beginning  of 
the  school  year.  This  is  still  not  early 
enough  to  permit  local  school  personnel 
to  know  precisely  how  much  Federal  aid 
they  will  receive  when  they  make  up 
their  school  budgets,  but  it  is  a  start  in 
the  right  direction.  I  want  our  school  per- 
sormel  to  benefit  from  such  a  start  this 
year. 

In  the  meantime,  I  would  urge  the  leg- 
islative committees  to  continue  their 
work  on  this  complex  program  so  that 
we  might  have  some  equitable  and  rea- 
sonable reform  and  so  that  the  uncer- 
tainty and  doubt  which  continually 
threaten  the  program  may  be  abolished. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Washington 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Washington  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  shall  yield  in  just 
a  minute. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Virginia  for 
putting  that  statement  in  the  Record, 
because  too  few  people  realize  the  amount 
of  taxes  that  might  have  been  achieved 
if  the  school  district  had  not  been  im- 
pacted. I  may  say  that  I  have  not  known 
of  any  Member  of  the  Senate,  since  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  came  into  this 
body,  who  has  more  diligently  pursued 
the  matter  of  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes 
in  this  area  than  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia. Last  year,  as  I  recall,  he  was  the 
prime  sponsor  of  an  amendment,  which 
we  carried  in  the  Senate,  to  put  in  a  90- 
percent  entitlwnent. 


What  happened  this  year,  of  course, 
was  that  we  put  In — and  I  want  the  Rec- 
ord to  show  this — funds  in  both  cases  for 
90  percent,  which  would  have  amounted 
to  $963,800,000.  The  House  put  in  45  per- 
cent of  the  entitlement.  The  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton)  ,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  , 
several  other  Senators  and  I  finally  got 
the  conferees  up  to  65  percent — with  dif- 
ficulty, may  I  say. 

I  know  what  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
is  thinking  about.  He  wants  to  know 
whether  this  is  going  to  be  nonfiexible 
and  whether  or  not  it  is  mandatory  If  we 
go  this  far.  It  is  as  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned. The  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, the  Senator  from  North  Dakota, 
and  I  would  like  to  have  90  percent  of 
the  entitlement.  The  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Stennis)  was  also  there.  We 
think  we  have  achieved  a  fair  compro- 
mise on  the  figure  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
there  might  still  be  trouble  on  the  bill. 

However,  I  am  sure  that  no  suggestion 
will  be  made  by  anyone  who  has  studied 
the  problem  that  65  percent  is  not  a  min- 
imum amount.  It  should  be  90  percent. 
Otherwise,  I  suggest  they  come  here  and 
change  the  bill,  if  we  are  not  going  to  do 
that. 

We  came  up  with  a  bill  that  provides 
$100  million  more  than  was  provided  by 
the  House  version  and  the  departmental 
proposals.  This  is  the  largest  amount  for 
the  impacted  aid  program  in  20  years. 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  thank  the  Senator  frcmi 
Washington.  I  want  him  and  the  Sena- 
tors from  New  Hampshire,  North  Dakota, 
and  Mississippi  all  to  know  that  I  am 
aware  of  the  problems  which  presented 
themselves  in  the  conference.  Neverthe- 
less, because  I  have  been  insisting  that 
the  authorizing  committees  come  up  with 
a  reformed  program  and  that  we  cease 
legislating  on  the  fioor  in  the  appropria- 
tions process  every  year  with  regard  to 
this  program,  I  felt  compelled  to  make 
these  remarks  here  this  morning. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  think  not  only 
should  the  Senator  have  felt  compelled 
to  make  them,  but  I  think  what  he  is 
talking  about  most  of  us  In  the  Senate 
agree  with.  But  we  ha  dto  have  a 
conference,  and  I  think  we  came  out 
with  a  reasonable  figure  at  this  time.  I 
still  suggest  the  whole  matter  of  impact- 
ed aid  has  to  be  reviewed  by  the  legisla- 
tive committee. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton)  . 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished manager  of  the  bill  covered 
what  I  wanted  to  mention.  I  join  him  in 
conunending  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
for  his  statement.  He  Is  100  percent 
right.  This  is  a  matter  which  must  be 
adjusted  legislatively.  He  is  right  that 
it  should  not  be  year  after  year  the  sub- 
ject of  dickering  and  horse  trading  be- 
tween the  Appropriations  Committees  of 
the  Senate  and  of  the  House. 

I  thought  that  In  the  earlier  part  of 
his  statement  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
made  the  statement  that  children  In  A 
category  were  getting  twice  what  the 
children  In  B  category  were  getting. 
They  would  have  received  less  than  that 
If  the  House  had  prevailed  on  the  90  per- 
cent for  A  and  45  percent  for  B,  but  our 
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detennlned  efforts  pushed  that  up,  as 
the  Senator  has  stated,  to  65  percent, 
which  is  100  million  more  than  what  it 
would  have  been  for  the  B  category. 

I  think  the  position  of  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  ts  very  well  taken,  but  I 
think  he  also  realizes  that  we  as  confer- 
ees did  our  best  to  bring  about  the  will 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SPONO.  I  appreciate  the  efforts  of 
the  conferees.  What  I  was  referring  to 
was  that,  regardless  of  the  appropria- 
tion percentages,  built  Into  the  law  al- 
ready Is  the  fact  that  A  children  re- 
ceive twice  as  much  as  B  children.  We 
start  from  that.  If  the  Senate  conferees 
had  not  raised  the  entitlement  from  45 
to  65  percent,  school  districts  would  have 
received  four  times  as  much  for  A  cM- 
dren  as  for  B. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  compliment  the  Senator 
from  Washington  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  conference  for  the  diligent 
effort  they  made  in  behalf  of  this  im- 
portant legislation.  I  would  Just  like  to 
clarify  one  point  that  Is  of  particular  in- 
terest to  me.  because  of  an  amendment 
that  was  adopted  while  this  measure  was 
being  considered  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

When  the  bill  was  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate, the  committee  recommended  an  ap- 
propriation of  $140,393,000  for  title  m. 
Of  this  amount,  the  committee  indicated 
it  hoped  that  $20  million  was  to  be 
used  for  guidance,  counseling,  and  test- 
ing. 

When  the  bill  was  considered  by  the 
Senate,  the  committee  accepted  an 
amendment,  of  which  I  was  a  sponsor 
and  several  other  Senators  were  co- 
sponsors,  to  add  $10  million  for  title  m. 
Of  this  amount,  I  Indicated  I  hoped  $5.5 
million  would  be  used  for  supplemental 
services  and  centers,  and  $4.5  million 
would  be  used  for  guidance,  coimseling, 
and  testing. 

As  I  observe  the  legislative  architec- 
ture that  came  about  as  a  result  of  the 
diligent  efforts  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  and  the  other  conferees,  I 
note  that  the  conference  report  provides 
the  sum  of  $143,393,000  for  supplemen- 
tary centers  and  services  under  title  m. 

I  wotild  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 

Washington  if  he  would  please  Inform 
us>rtiich  title  m  program  this  $3  million 
over  and  above  the  Senate  committee 
recommendation  was  for. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  As  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  knows,  there  is  $20  million  within 
the  $143  million  for  guidance  and  coun- 
seling and  testing.  The  House  had  $17 
million,  and  we.  as  the  Senator  pointed 
out,  put  in  $24.5  million  in  the  Senate, 
and  we  ended  up.  In  the  conference,  with 
$20  million.  There  was  some  dispute  In 
the  conference  about  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  so-called  dropout  program  and 
guidance  and  counseling.  The  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  and  I  thought  the 
two  of  them  went  well  together.  We 
added  a  little  more  to  the  House  bill  and 
got  part  of  that  through  the  conference 
for  the  dropout  prevention  program.  The 


House  had  %&  million,  and  we  had  $15 
million.  We  ended  up  with  $10  million 
in  conference.  We  gave  a  little  there  to 
assure  that  the  $20  million  was  in  for 
guidance  and  counseling. 

We  had  some  very  impressive  testi- 
mony on  the  lack  of  guidance  and  coun- 
seling. For  instance,  there  is  one  coun- 
selor, in  some  cities,  for  something  like 
1,000  students.  A  better  figure  would  be 
about  one  for  every  300. 

So  we  had  to  give  and  take  a  little  on 
the  two  programs,  but  I  think  the  $20 
million  is  a  good  figure  for  guidance  and 
counseling.  It  is  over  the  budget  estimate, 
and  $3  million  over  the  House  figure. 

Mr.  BAYH.  May  I  rephrase  the  ques- 
tion just  a  bit,  to  be  a  little  more  specific? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAYH.  From  talking  with  some  of 
the  committee  staff,  it  was  my  impres- 
sion that  the  additional  $3  million  as  a 
result  of  the  conferees*  effort  was  to  be 
applied  to  guidance  and  counseling, 
which  Is  so  important. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  That  Is  right;  and  I 
think  we  made  that  clear  in  conference. 
I  wish  It  could  be  more,  I  really  do,  be- 
cause I  think  this  is  getting  down  to  the 
key  to  some  of  the  problems  we  have  in 
the  secondary  schools  In  particular,  and 
also  the  community  colleges.  But  we  did 
the  best  we  could  on  this  Item.  Actually, 
In  conference  we  increased  the  House 
figure  by  $6  million  and  $3  million  of 
this  goes  to  guidance  counseling  and 
testing. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  salute  the  Senator  from 
Washington  for  the  tenacity  with  which 
he  pursued  this  matter,  and  I  concur  In 
his  judgment  that  it  would  be  better  if 
we  could  Invest  more  of  our  resources 
here.  We  find  ourselves  in  the  imfortu- 
nate  yet  realistic  position  of  having  to 
compensate  by  providing  some  guidance 
and  counseling  for  that  which  does  not 
occur  at  the  hcane  level. 

I  think  this  is  an  investment  that  is 
going  to  result  in  great  dividends,  and  I 
appreciate  the  efforts  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington  and  the  other  con- 
ferees In  this  area. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  think  the  dividend 
in  this  area  vrtll  be  great,  because  if  we 
cannot  do  this,  and  prevent  the  dropping 
out  of  the  people  who  do  not  want  to  con- 
tinue, it  is  j'ist  going  to  cost  the  body 
politic  more  money  in  the  long  run.  I  am 
sure  this  item  will  reap  good  dividends. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  many  advances  and  some  set- 
back for  education  in  this  conference  re- 
port. It  advances  funds  available  for  Fed- 
eral support  of  education  well  beyond 
the  starvation  diet  for  education  pre- 
scribed in  the  administration  budget.  I 
highly  commend  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington and  all  the  Senate  conferees  for 
that  advance,  thoiigh  there  are  some  dis- 
appointing setbacks.  The  ccmferaes  have 
signally  Increased  this  appropriation — by 
$454  million  more  than  the  budget,  and 
$600  million  more  than  was  available  last 
year.  This  is  badly  needed  in  education, 
and  I  commend  the  Senator.  I  want  tiie 
RacoRD  to  show  the  fact  that  my  remarks 


on  specific  items  are  subsidiary  to  an 
over-all  commendation  of  the  great  work 
done  by  the  able  parliamentarian  who  is 
presenting  this  bill  to  the  Senate.  I  have 
had  the  privilege  of  serving  under  the 
Senator's  leadership  for  7  years  on  the 
conference  committee.  I  know  his  great 
legislative  expertise,  without  which  we 
would  never  have  had  such  a  good  bill 
here. 

I  concur  in  some  of  the  remarks  my 
colleague  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Spong)  has 
made  about  the  impacted  aid.  But  there 
again,  I  commend  the  conferees,  because 
this  $551,068,000  in  the  conference  report 
is  more  than  we  had  last  year,  when  we 
had  $520  million,  and  it  is  a  great  deal 
more  than  the  $425  million  the  admin- 
istration recommended  for  the  impacted 
aid. 

Like  the  Senator,  I  did  not  think  the 
distinction  ought  to  be  made  between 
the  A  and  B  students,  for  all  the  rea- 
sons the  Senator  from  Virginia  stated; 
I  shall  not  detail  them,  because  they  have 
been  discussed  at  length.  Essentially,  the 
basic  law  already  gives  A  students  prior- 
ity because  their  entitlement  is  100  per- 
cent of  their  cost  of  education,  while  the 
entitlement  for  B  students  is  only  50  per- 
cent. We  should  not  use  the  aw>ropria- 
tion  to  create  a  further  preference. 

I  do  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  one  program,  in  the  hope  that 
next  year  the  Senator  will  try  to  hold 
the  moneys  in  the  bill  for  bilingual  edu- 
cation. 

BnjNGUAI.    XDTJCATION 

When  we  passed  the  Bilingual  Educa- 
tion Act  in  1967.  the  OflQce  of  Education 
did  not  recommend  It.  They  apparently 
had  not  thought  of  it.  I  introduced  in 
this  body.  In  1967.  the  first  Bilingual 
Ekiucation  Act  ever  Introduced  in  either 
House  of  Congress. 

There  are  In  this  country  3  million 
children  In  non-English-speaking  fami- 
lies. Two  million  of  those  are  in  Spanish- 
speaking  homes.  They  drop  out  of  school. 
In  my  State,  with  more  frequency  than 
black  children.  They  are  the  most  edu- 
cationally deprived  group  of  children  in 
America  today.  This  Is  the  result  of  the 
language  btirrier  they  encounter. 

This  bilingual  education  program  was 
enacted  without  help  from  the  OfQce  of 
Education.  The  Office  of  Education  has 
continually  come  in  with  little  token 
recommendations  in  this  important  field. 

We  authorized  $80  million  this  year. 
The  Senate  had  provided  $31  million,  but 
in  the  conference,  they  receded  to  the 
House  figure  of  $21  million. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Twenty-five  million 
dollars. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Twenty-five  mil- 
lion dollars.  That  is  slightly  more  than 
the  $21.75  million  i^ipropriated  last 
year,  so  it  is  BOtoR  improvement,  but 
as  I  say,  this  Is  a  new  progrsmi,  we 
have  to  fight  our  way  every  inch  of 
the  way  against  the  officials  In  the 
Office  of  Education.  I  think  it  shows 
the  value  of  categorical  grants.  If  Con- 
gress ever  ceases  to  insist  upon  categori- 
cal grants,  many  of  the  programs  we  in 
Congress  have  found  absolutely  necessary 
would  be  swept  under  the  rug. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
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for  the  entire  program,  but  I  am  hopeful 
that  next  year  this  bilingual  education 
and  appropriation  can  be  retained  and 
increaJsed. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I,  for  one,  must  con- 
fess that  I  was  very  surprised — I  do  not 
know  Just  why  I  was  surprised,  but 'I 
^as — at  the  number  of  children  who  need 
bilingual  education  in  this  country.  If 
someone  had  quickly  asked  me  the  figure, 
my  estimate  would  have  been  50  percent 
under  the  3  million,  or  perhaps  more. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  It  was  3  million 
4  years  ago. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes.  And  that  is  why 
the  committee  felt  that  we  should  en- 
hance this  program.  Of  course,  the  pro- 
gram itself,  at  the  start,  is  mainly  to  get 
people  who  are  qualified  to  teach  them. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  This  is  the  shortage 
on  the  Job  in  all  fields. 

We  have  in  my  State  a  group  of  people 
whose  youngsters  are  Spanish  speaking, 
who  come  up  there  mainly  to  work  in  the 
fruit  crops  and  things  of  that  kind.  Lo 
and  behold,  about  3  years  ago,  I  foimd 
out  that  some  of  the  youngsters  who 
could  otherwise  qualify  to  drive  an  auto- 
mobile could  not  get  a  license  because 
they  could  not  read  English — you  know, 
stop.  go.  left  turn — it  gets  down  to  that 
level. 

We  are  hopeful  of  being  able  to  train 
some  teachers  to  go  down  in  the  Senator's 
country  and  other  places,  to  do  this  job. 
Up  around  the  New  York  area,  and  in 
New  Jersey  and  those  places,  a  great 
number  of  Puerto  Ricans  are  involved  in 
this  matter.  I  have  suggested  a  little 
facetiously  that  maybe  there  are  some 
Swedes  who  need  to  be  taught  English. 
I  do  not  know. 

We  will  perhaps  send  somebody  to 
Wisconsin  to  find  out  about  that.  But  I 
was  surprised  at  the  number  of  young- 
sters who  need  this  training  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  One  problem  is  the  training  of 
teachers.  Even  though  a  teacher  may  be 
expert  in  the  use  of  English  and  Si>anish, 
or  whatever  other  the  second  langiiage 
is,  he  Is  not  necessarily  a  bilingual 
teacher.  They  have  to  be  trained.  It  takes 
more  time  to  train  them  and  it  costs 
more  money  to  train  them  to  be  bilingual 
teachers. 

As  the  Senator  has  stated,  the  Spanish- 
spealidng  people  are  migrating  all  over 
the  country.  They  are  looking  for  Jobs, 
without  a  govement  bonus  or  loan.  They 
use  old  cars. 

After  the  great  program  on  television 
the  other  night  about  the  tragedy  of  the 
migrant  worker,  Chet  Huntley  or  some- 
one else  said,  "What  is  the  motivation?" 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Miime- 
sota  (Mr.  MoNDALE)  said: 

What  greater  motivation  can  you  show, 
when  people  In  poverty  take  a  car  and  go 
thousands  of  miles  In  strange  country  when 
they  he»r  there  is  opportunity  for  their  chil- 
dren? 

In  my  State,  we  have  found  that  they 
have  a  great  mechanical  aptitude.  If  you 
train  them  blllngually  so  that  they  can 


understand  a  work  manual,  they  can  also 
go  on  to  ccdlege.  They  are  bright  people, 
brilliant  people.  All  they  need  is  an  op- 
portunity by  training  them  in  their  own 
language.  Two-thirds  of  those  in  non- 
English-speaking  homes  in  this  country 
speak  Spanish,  llie  national  language  is 
English.  They  must  learn  both  if  they  are 
to  get  ahead  in  this  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington  for 
what  has  been  done  for  students  in  the 
institutions  of  higher  learning. 

HIGHES    EDUCATION 

The  conference  report  does  a  good  job 
of  assuring  college  students  of  continued 
fijiancial  aid.  For  direct  loans  through 
the  National  Defense  Student  Loan 
fund.  $243  million  is  appropriated,  a 
substantial  boost  over  the  $195.6  million 
of  last  year.  That  has  proved  to  be  one 
of  the  most  successful  higher  education 
programs  to  aid  students  in  the  history 
of  this  coimtry.  It  was  my  privilege  to 
coauthor  the  original  National  Educa- 
tion Act,  and  I  have  worked  on  every 
amendment  since  that  time.  I  think  this 
is  a  wise  and  perceptive  action.  The 
chairman  of  this  subcommittee  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  is  doing  a  job 
for  education  of  which  all  the  coimtry 
can  be  proud. 

For  work-study,  $160  million  is  pro- 
vided, and  for  education  opportimity 
grants,  $167.7.  For  Interest  subsidies  and 
other  expenses  of  the  guaranteed  stu- 
dent loan  program,  $145.4  million  is  in 
the  conference  report,  the  amount  pro- 
posed in  the  budget. 

Each  of  the  student-aid  programs 
will  receive  more  Federal  support  than 
in  fiscal  1970,  under  this  measure. 

This  is  the  best  appropriation  bill  for 
students  in  these  categories  that  the 
Senate  has  yet  passed.  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Washington  highly  for  his 
knowledge  of  the  subject  which  he  has 
acquired  as  chairman  of  this  very  impor- 
tant subcommittee  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  There  is  no  more  important 
subcommittee  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  thtin  the  one  of  which  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washington 
is  chairman,  nor  is  there  one  that  re- 
quires more  hard  work  than  his  subcom- 
mittee has  to  do. 

I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Education 
Subcommittee  for  13  years;  and,  having 
worked  on  all  these  education  bills  for 
13  years,  I  think  I  can  speak  with  some 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  I  know  the 
work  that  this  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee has  done.  It  has  produced  the  best 
appropriation  bill  on  education  that  has 
been  before  the  Senate  in  my  13  years  in 
the  Senate.  However,  I  regret  that  we  do 
not  have  more  money  for  college  con- 
struction. 

The  institutions  of  higher  learning  do 
not  fare  as  well  in  the  conference  report. 
Funds  for  construction  under  the  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Act  are  limited  to 
$43  million  for  community  colleges.  The 
Senate  added  $28  million  for  construc- 
tion at  4-year  institutions,  the  same 
amount  provided  last  year. 

This  reduction  in  the  conference  re- 
port back  to  $43  million  will  further  cur- 
tail the  construction  program  in  higher 
education.  It  is  not  a  true  saving:  It  is 


only  a  postponement,  which  will  cost 
more  later. 

I  also  regret  we  were  unsuccessful  in 
holding  in  conference  the  initial  funds 
the  Senate  provided  for  several  higher 
education  activities  authorized  for  years 
but  never  activated.  These  are  networks 
for  knowledge,  clinical  law  experience  in 
law  schools,  public  service  education, 
graduate  school  Improvement,  and  inter- 
national education. 

For  library  resources,  colleges  will  have 
$15,325,000.  a  significant  improvement 
over  the  mere  $9,900,000  that  had  been 
budgeted,  but  still  a  mere  token  com- 
pared to  real  needs. 

The  net  total  of  the  bill  is  $454  mil- 
lion more  than  the  budget,  and  $600 
million  more  than  was  available  last  fis- 
cal year. 

I  lu^e  adoption  of  the  conference  re- 
port. I  urge  the  President  to  sign  the  bill. 
The  money  is  needed  to  keep  the  Ameri- 
can education  system  current  with  the 
personal  needs  of  our  people  and  the  eco- 
nomic and  military  strength  of  the 
Nation. 

An  investment  in  education  is  repaid 
many  times  and  in  many  ways.  A  better 
educated  people  produce  more  and  pay 
more  taxes.  The  bill  is  not  inflationary; 
it  is  good  economics. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

I  am  sure  that  no  other  member  of 
the  subcommittee  appreciates  more  than 
I,  the  guidance  that  we  get  from  the 
Health  and  Education  Subcommittees 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  PubUc 
Welfare,  of  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas  is  chairman.  We 
cannot  always  give  what  the  Senator's 
committee  authorizes,  but  we  do  the  best 
we  can,  because  we  all  agree  that  these 
are  worthy  projects;  and  in  this  day  of 
priorities,  we  have  some  problems. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida is  in  the  Chamber.  He  has  worked 
hard  and  long  with  us  on  this  commit- 
tee. 

I  think  that  overall  we  have  enhanced 
the  education  commitment  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  all  ranges  of  edu- 
cation and  in  these  specific  fields.  In  all 
fairness,  the  percentage  of  the  budget 
for  these  purposes  has  risen  vis-a-vis 
the  defense  budget,  and  this  is  because 
we  have  all  sat  down  and  decided  that 
education  does  have  some  priorities  im- 
portant in  this  field.  Even  with  al!  we 
are  doing,  as  I  pointed  out  earlier,  with 
all  educational  funds — that  is.  Science 
Foundation,  NASA,  DOD,  Labor,  OEO. 
and  the  rest — ^we  are  contributing  only 
about  11.1  percent  to  the  total  bill.  I  do 
not  suggest  that  we  should  go  any  higher 
or  any  lower,  but  it  is  not  an  unusiial 
contribution. 

I  caimot  see  how  spending  money  on 
education,  trying  to  get  a  dollar's  worth 
for  a  dollar  spent — which  we  do  not  al- 
ways do  in  a  big  program — is  inflation- 
ary. I  believe  the  Senator  from  TexEis  will 
agree  with  me.  I  never  could  understand 
why  educating  children  is  considered  in- 
flationary. If  you  do  not  train  them  and 
give  ttiem  the  opportunity  in  our  schools 
suid  take  advantage  of  all  the  Nation's 
educational  programs,  they  could  become 
very  inflationary. 
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The  Senate  committee  wanted  a  little 
more  money  in  certain  items,  but  I  think 
the  House  passed  a  pretty  good  bill,  also. 
I  think  this  Is  a  good,  responsible  bill, 
and  I  want  to  underline  "responsible." 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  for  his  very  kind 
remarks  about  my  work  on  the  Educa- 
tion and  Health  Subcommittees  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
since  I  am  chairman  of  the  Health  Sub- 
committee and  the  ranking  majority 
member  of  the  Education  Subcommittee. 

All  our  authorizations  would  go  for 
naught  if  we  did  not  have  the  Appropria- 
tion Subcommittee  with  the  perception 
to  know  that  this  money  is  needed.  As 
the  distingiiished  chairman  has  said,  it  is 
not  inflationary  to  educate  the  youths  of 
the  land. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  tell  the  Senator 
from  Texas,  also,  that  I  have  served  on 
many  appropriation  subcommittees  in 
the  many  years  I  have  been  here,  and 
there  was  absolutely  not  a  tinge  of  par- 
tisansliip  in  tills  conference.  We  had  ar- 
gmnents  about  different  programs,  but 
there  was  not  a  tinge  of  partisanship  in 
this  conference.  I  am  sure  that  all  the 
conferees  would  bear  that  out. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  I  think  the  ab- 
sence of  partisanship  is  due  largely  to  the 
legislative  expertise  of  the  distinguished 
chairman.  He  has  been  here  many  years 
and  has  worked  with  all  Senators  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
one  of  the  most  important  conference 
reports  we  will  consider  all  year.  It  rep- 
resents an  investment  of  over  $4.4  bil- 
lion in  American  education  and  the 
future  of  America. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  Senate  con- 
ferees, particularly  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnu- 
soN)  and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (.Mr.  Cotton)  ,  for  bring- 
ing back  a  generally  sound  and  progres- 
sive conference  report.  They  deserve  our 
thanks  for  the  hard  work  which  has  pro- 
duced a  relatively  generous  bill,  and  en- 
abled us  to  complete  action  on  educa- 
tion appropriations  before  the  schools 
open  in  the  fall. 

While  compromise  Is  inevitable  in  the 
appropriations  process,  there  are  two 
areas  in  which  I  regret  that  it  was  nec- 
essary to  retreat  frc«n  the  Senate  posi- 
tion. The  first  Is  grants  for  the  construc- 
tion of  higher  education  facilities  under 
title  I  of  the  Higher  Education  Facilities 
Act  of  1963.  The  other  body  recom- 
mended rw)  construction  grant  funds  for 
either  4-year  Institutions  or  community 
colleges.  The  Senate,  on  the  other  hand, 
originally  approved  $28,050,000  for  4- 
year  Institutions  and  $43  million  for 
community  colleges.  The  conference  re- 
port includes  the  Senate  funds  for  com- 
munity colleges  but  omits  any  grant-in- 
aid  funds  for  4-year  colleges. 

In  expressing  my  concern  about  this 
item,  let  me  note  that  even  the  Senate- 
approved  figures  were  grossly  inadequate. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  total  enroll- 
ment in  institutions  of  higher  education 
will  reach  over  8.4  million  in  1971,  an 
increase  of  32  percent  since  1966.  To 
serve  these  students  will  require  an  in- 
vestment of  over  $2.5  billion  in  academic 
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facilities  every  year  between  now  and 
1977.  This  Investment  can  be  secured 
only  through  a  combination  of  generous 
Federal  support,  massive  State  and  local 
effort,  and  continuing  private  philan- 
thropy. 

Unfortunately,  Federal  aid  for  con- 
struction has  lagged  behind  for  the  last 
few  years,  while  the  backlog  of  immet 
construction  needs  has  grown.  For  fiscal 
1970,  for  example,  the  Congress  provided 
a  total  of  just  over  $71  million  to  meet 
previously  established  needs  of  $582  mil- 
lion— and  that  $582  million  agenda  does 
not  Include  the  additional  facilities  which 
future  enrollment  increases  will  demand. 
The  Maryland  backlog  alone,  a  year  ago, 
was  $18.5  million. 

While  the  interest-subsidy  program 
enacted  2  years  ago  is  helpful,  we  cer- 
tainly cannot  rely  on  it  as  a  substitute 
for  both  Federal  grants  and  Federal  di- 
rect loans.  I  am  heartened  by  the  con- 
ferees' approval  of  $43  million  for  our 
fast-growing  community  colleges,  but 
regret  that  it  was  not  possible  to  obtain 
grant  funds  for  4-year  institutions  as 
well.  We  cannot  afford  to  let  this  program 
die. 

The  second  area  of  concern  to  me  is 
student  aid.  As  the  costs  of  higher  edu- 
cation continue  to  soar,  it  is  vital  for  us 
to  Increase  all  forms  of  student  assistance 
to  keep  college  doors  open  to  all  who  seek 
a  higher  education.  Recognizing  this 
challenge,  the  Senate  originally  ap- 
proved a  total  of  $604.6  million  for  NDEA 
student  loans,  educational  opportimlty 
grants,  and  work-study  programs.  This 
total,  while  still  below  the  need,  was 
$47.9  million  above  the  House  figure.  Un- 
fortunately, the  conferees  retreated  by 
$33.9  million  from  the  original  Senate 
position. 

Mr.  President,  our  current  economic 
situation  makes  an  increase  in  student 
assistance  fimds  even  more  important 
than  under  normal  clrcimistances.  Con- 
tinuing inflation  has  undermined  the 
ability  of  students  and  their  families  to 
save  money  to  flnance  college  educations. 
The  guaranteed  student  loan  program 
has  fallen  short  of  expectations.  Rising 
xmemployment  has  cut  back  opportuni- 
ties for  outside  work  for  students.  The 
alarming  deflcits  in  operating  budgets, 
encountered  by  a  growing  number  of  col- 
leges Including  some  in  Maryland,  reduce 
the  number  and  amount  of  scholarships 
which  can  be  supported  from  endow- 
ment funds. 

I  know  that  the  choices  facing  the 
Senate  conferees  were  difficult.  In  a 
larger  context,  this  bill  dramatizes  the 
hard  choices  which  we  must  make  In  try- 
ing to  set  sound  national  priorities.  But 
education  is  a  national  investment  which 
cannot  wait.  We  have  an  obligation  both 
to  provide  adequate  funds,  and  to  shape 
a  long-range  strategy  for  meeting  the 
enormous  needs  of  American  higher  edu- 
cation. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Education  Appropriations, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Magnuson)  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton)  for 
the  outstanding  manner  in  which  they 
handled  an  extremely  complicated  task. 
I  also  want  to  note  the  efforts  of  the 


Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Hoggs)  who 
worked  to  preserve  some  of  the  most 
significant  programs  for  improving  the 
library  resources  of  our  Institutions  of 
higher  learning,  a  problem  which  I 
would  like  to  discuss  briefly. 

Many  educators  and  school  adminis- 
trators were  heard  during  testimony  ses- 
sions, and  the  bill  that  Is  now  before  this 
body  after  going  through  a  conference 
fairly  represents  the  thinking  of  these 
persons.  Of  course,  most  of  those  heard 
argued  that  the  Federal  share  of  educa- 
tion costs  should  be  Increased,  and  I 
hope  the  day  will  come  soon  when  this 
will  be  possible.  In  only  two  areas  have 
the  conferees  imduly  restricted  Federal 
assistance  in  my  opinion,  and  those  were 
in  the  fields  of  higher  education  and 
libraries. 

I  refer  particularly  to  title  n  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  Under 
part  A  of  this  title — college  library  re- 
sources— the  Congress  appropriated  $25 
million  in  1969  and  $9,816,000  in  1970, 
following  the  Presidential  veto.  In  the 
1971  bill  the  Senate  had  recommended 
$20.75  million — the  same  amount  as 
originally  approved  by  the  Congress  last 
year— but  this  was  cut  to  $15,325,000  in 
the  conference. 

Parts  B  and  C  silso  ended  up  consider- 
ably below  the  figures  at  which  they 
passed  this  body.  Part  B — librarian 
training — received  only  $3.9  million,  as 
against  $8.25  million  recommended  by 
the  Senate;  while  part  C — Library  of 
Congress  cataloging — was  cut  to  $6,613,- 
500  from  $7,500,000. 

The  Senate  figure,  therefore,  did  not 
represent  increases  over  amounts  ap- 
proved In  previous  years.  On  the  con- 
trary, when  one  considers  that  college 
enrollment  will  reach  an  all-time  peak 
this  fall,  the  amounts  available  per  stu- 
dent will  be  less  than  in  other  years. 

Part  A  of  title  U  was  designed  to  im- 
prove college  libraries  and  the  quality  of 
library  service  by  providing  grants  for 
the  acquisition  of  books  and  other  library 
materials.  Part  B  aids  in  the  training  of 
librarians,  research,  and  demonstration 
projects,  while  part  C  helps  the  Library  of 
Congress  catalog  materials,  a  service 
which  is  of  great  value  to  all  libraries. 

There  are  many  urgent  needs  for  col- 
lege library  resources  and  for  librarians. 
About  60  new  junior  colleges  are  being 
established  each  year,  and  all  need  books 
and  other  materials.  Commimity  colleges 
also  require  job-related  materials  that 
are  relevant  to  their  curriculums.  It  is 
significant  that  80  percent  of  4-year 
Negro  colleges  fall  below  the  accepted 
national  minimum  standard  of  50,000 
volumes  per  Ubrary.  Not  a'^ingle  2-year 
college  with  a  predominantly  black  en- 
rollment meets  the  minimum  staffing 
standards  of  school,  college,  and  univer- 
sity libraries.  Thousands  of  librarians 
now  working  in  these  institutions  need 
to  update  their  skills.  New  methods,  ma- 
terials, and  technology  now  developed  for 
use  in  libraries  have  great  potential  for 
Improving  services,  but  many  librarians 
know  little  of  these  new  techniques. 

All  of  this  tends  to  demonstrate  clearly 
that  these  are  programs  which  cannot 
be  cut.  They  are  basic  at  their  present 
level,  and  any  further  reduction  in  funds 
will  cause  a  severe  handicap  to  thousands 
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of  libraries.  It  is  hoped  that  additional 
appropriations  will  provide  the  funds 
needed  for  these  important  programs  at 
a  later  date. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  some  years 
ago  legislation  establishing  programs  on 
international  education,  networks  for 
knowledge,  education  for  the  public  serv- 
ice, strengthening  graduate  programs, 
and  the  Improvement  of  legal  education, 
were  authorized.  Since  their  original  au- 
thorizations, they  have  never,  never  been 
funded. 

This  year  an  amendment  was  ac- 
cepted on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  fund 
these  programs  in  a  very  modest  way. 
Specifically,  at  a  level  of  $500,000  for 
each  of  the  Ave  categories  of  which  I 
speak.  As  chairman  of  the  authorizing 
subcommittee  whose  amendment  tills 
was.  I  had  hoped  that  this  amendment 
would  be  held  In  conference. 

I  am  disappointed  at  this  result  of  the 
conference  which  dropped  all  funding 
for  these  programs. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  when  the 
Congress  authorized  programs  under 
titles  Vin,  IX,  X,  and  XI  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  and  the  Interna- 
tional Education  Act  of  1966,  we  made  a 
commitment  to  the  higher  education 
commimity  and  students  In  our  colleges 
and  universities.  When  the  authorizing 
legislation  was  passed,  the  Congress 
made  a  specific  finding  of  need  for  sup- 
port of  networks  for  knowledge,  educa- 
tion for  the  public  service,  strengthening 
graduate  programs,  the  improvement  of 
legal  education,  and  international  stud- 
ies programs. 

In  the  case  of  the  appropriation  for 
school  health  and  nutrition  programs, 
nobody  questions  the  need  for  funds.  Yet 
the  conferees  have  been  unwilling  to 
agree  to  even  a  small  appropriation  for 
these  very  necessary  demonstration  proj- 
ects. As  chairman  of  the  Education  Sub- 
committee and  as  the  original  sponsor  of 
the  program,  I  particularly  regret  the 
action  of  the  conferees. 

I  am  also  very  much  concerned  about 
the  priorities  for  funding  federally  af- 
fected school  districts  in  the  conference 
report.  Under  those  priorities,  school  dis- 
tricts with  more  than  25  percent  "A" 
children  receive  100  percent  of  their  en- 
titlement, other  school  districts  with 
"A"  children  will  receive  90  percent,  and 
school  districts  with  "B"  children  will 
receive  the  remainder — aroimd  60  per- 
cent of  entitlement.  Indeed,  if  the  lan- 
guage of  the  House  bill  had  been  offered 
on  the  Senate  floor,  I  believe  it  would 
have  been  subject  to  a  point  of  order, 
since  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  author- 
izing legislation.  I  firmly  believe  that  the 
Senate  ought  not  permit  appropriations 
bills  to  contain  legislation  as  this  con- 
ference report  does ;  nor  should  it  permit 
the  other  body  to  disregard  the  rules  of 
the  Senate,  as  Is  the  case  in  this  instance. 

I  shall  not  oppose  the  conference  re- 
port. However,  it  is  my  belief  that  the 
Senate  ought  to  be  cognizant  of  the  fact 
that  it  has  been  forced  to  accept  an  ap- 
propriation bUl  of  far  less  quality  than 
that  of  the  bill  submitted  to  the  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  there  was 
unanimous  agreement  among  the  con- 
ferees on  all  items  of  disagreement  be- 


tween the  two  Houses  except  one.  Four 
of  us — all  on  the  Senate  side — did  not 
agree  with  the  conference  committee's 
decision  to  accept  the  House  position  by 
including  sections  209  and  210,  the  so- 
called  "Whitten  amendments,"  in  the 
bill. 

I  opposed  these  provisions  because 
they  could  encourage  confusion  over  the 
constitutional  obligations  of  schools  to 
desegregate. 

But,  as  several  of  my  collesigues  and 
I  pointed  out  before  this  bill  was  sent  to 
conference,  sections  209  and  210  would 
not  in  any  way  alter  school  desegrega- 
tion requirements  under  title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  Title  VI  forbids 
discrimination  in  the  use  of  Federal 
funds. 

Sections  209  and  210  prohibit  busing 
of  students,  abolishment  of  schools,  or 
assignment  of  pupils  at  any  school  which 
is  desegregated  as  that  term  is  defined 
in  title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  Title 
IV  excludes  racial  imbalance  from  the 
definition  of  segregation.  But  it  does  not 
limit  the  responsibility  of  school  districts 
to  eliminate  dual  school  systems  root 
and  branch. 

This  was  made  clear  by  the  Fourth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  In  a  decision  in 
Swann  against  Charlotte-Mecklenburg 
Board  of  Education  on  May  26. 

In  its  decision  the  Court  said  that  the 
provisions  of  title  IV  "are  not  limitations 
on  the  power  of  school  boards  or  courts 
to  remedy  unconstitutional  segregation. 
They  were  designed — by  Congress — to 
remove  any  implication  that  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  conferred  new  jiurisdictlon  on 
courts  to  deal  with  the  question  of 
whether  school  boards  were  obligated  to 
overcome  de  facto  segregation." 

Because  the  court's  decision  and  the 
legislative  record  we  have  made  in  the 
Senate  should  dispel  any  real  possibility 
of  confusion  over  sections  209  and  210,  I 
shall  not  oppose  adoption  of  the  confer- 
ence report.  To  do  so  at  this  point  would 
only  serve  to  delay  needed  assistance  to 
our  schools  and  students. 

EDUCATION  APPROPRIATIONS  CONFERENCE  REPORT 
SHOULD    BE    APPROVED 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
ference version  of  the  education  appro- 
priations bill  (H.R.  16916)  is  a  most 
Important  measure,  fvmding  the  U.S.  Of- 
fice of  Education  programs  of  Federal 
assistance  to  education  at  all  levels  in 
America  for  the  current  1971  fiscal  year 
ending  next  June  30. 

Totaling  $4,420,145,000,  the  conference 
version  emphtisizes  particular  areas 
where  conferees  representing  the  House 
and  Senate  agreed  emphasis  is  needed, 
such  as  student  assistance,  higher  edu- 
cation, library  resources  and  services,  vo- 
cational and  adult  education,  education 
professions  development,  and  elementary 
and  secondary  education,  particularly  for 
deprived  children. 

As  one  of  the  conferees  for  the  Senate. 
I  believe  I  can  say  that  we  conferees 
sought  to  improve  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion In  America's  schools  and  to  provide 
equal  educational  opportunity  for  Amer- 
ica's children. 

As  one  who  knows  from  personal  expe- 
rience how  important  a  good  education  is 
to  help  overcome  barriers  of  poverty  and 
minority  race,  I  have  long  been  a  strong 


supporter  of  better  schools  and  facilities, 
better  training  and  professional  advance- 
ment for  teachers  and  greater  opportu- 
nities for  young  people  to  obtain  the  best 
possible  education  at  the  highest  level 
to  which  they  aspire  and  can  master. 

I  am.  therefore,  disappointed  that  the 
conference  version  reduced  the  $800  mil- 
lion provided  by  the  Senate  for  student 
assistance.  In  particular,  the  conference 
version  disallows  the  $17,900,000  added 
by  the  Senate  to  the  House  amount  for 
educational  opportunity  grants  and  the 
$16,000,000  added  by  the  Senate  for  the 
college  work-study  program.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Senate  addition  of  $14.- 
000.000  for  National  Defense  Education 
Act  student  loans  remains  in  the  final 
bill. 

All  in  all,  the  conferees  provided  $766.6 
million  for  student  assistance — 24  per- 
cent more  than  the  appropriation  avail- 
able in  1970  after  the  2-percent  reduction 
required  by  Congress. 

The  total  includes  funds  for  NDEA  and 
guaranteed  student  loans,  educational 
oppwrtunity  grants,  college  and  voca- 
tional work-study  programs,  cooperative 
education,  and  special  programs  for  stu- 
dents from  low-income  families  such  as 
talent  search.  Upward  Bound,  and  special 
services  in  college. 

For  assistance  to  areas  where  school 
enrollments  have  mushroomed  because 
of  Federal  installations  and  operations, 
conferees  provided  $551.1  million,  higher 
by  $111.1  million  than  the  House  voted 
earlier  this  year. 

This  will  fund  at  90  percent  the  en- 
titlement of  school  districts  for  category 
A  students — whose  parents  live  and  work 
on  Federal  property — and  at  65  percent 
of  entitlement  for  category  B  students — 
whose  parents  work  on  Federal  property. 

The  impacted  areas  aid  is  $30,487,000 
more  than  was  provided  in  fiscal  year 
1970,  which  just  ended  June  30. 

For  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
to  help  educationally  deprived  children, 
both  the  House  and  Senate  pro\1ded  $1.5 
billion,  $161  million  more  than  in  1970. 
This  Is  of  course  the  amount  in  the 
final  bUl. 

For  education  of  handicapped  stu- 
dents, both  the  House  and  Senate  agreed 
on  $105  million,  an  Increase  of  $20  mll- 
Uon  above  1970,  and  this  is  the  amount 
in  the  final  bill. 

Vocational  and  adult  education  also 
are  Increased — by  $75.2  million  over  1970. 
for  a  total  of  $494.2  million.  The  House 
had  provided  $490,446,000,  the  Senate 
$497,946,000.  The  final  amount  is  $54.1 
million  above  the  budget  estimate.  Both 
the  administration  and  Congress  recog- 
nize the  need  for  greatly  improved  voca- 
tional education  that  will  equip  young 
men  and  women  with  skills  to  qualify 
for  employment  in  today's  and  tcwmor- 
row's  job  markets. 

For  higher  education,  we  conferees 
provided  a  total  of  $967.9  million,  an  in- 
crease of  $116.9  million  over  1970. 

For  education  professions  develop- 
ment. Including  Teacher  Corps,  we  con- 
ferees allowed  $135.8  million.  Teacher 
Corps  was  Increased  by  $9.1  million  to 
$30.8  million. 

For  community  education.  Including 
libraries,  we  conferees  agreed  upon  $85 
million,  which  is  $17.8  million  over  1970. 
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College  library  resources  were  In- 
creased more  than  $5^  million,  for  a 
total  of  $15,325,000  and  educational 
broadcasting  facilities  were  increased 
$6.7  tnllUon  over  1970  to  $11  million. 

Funds  for  public  library  services  were 
increased  $5.3  million  over  1970  to  a 
total  of  $40,709,000. 

We  conferees  provided  $75  million  for 
emergency  school  assistance  to  help 
school  districts  desegregate  for  the  fall 
term. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  highlights 
of  this  multibilllon-dollar  education 
funding  bill. 

To  get  additional  perspective  on  this 
vital  measure,  let  me  show  what  con- 
ferees did  in  terms  of  percentage  in- 
creases. 

We  raised  Impacted  aid  for  mainte- 
nance and  operations  costs  of  schools 
throughout  America  by  6  percent  over 
1970;  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion by  14  percent;  and  education  for 
handicapped  yoimgsters  by  24  percent. 

We  raised  vocational  and  adult  educa- 
tion by  18  percent  and  higher  education 
by  14  percent. 

We  raised  education  professions  de- 
velopment funds  by  16  percent  and  com- 
munity education  including  libraries  by 
26  percent. 

Even  so,  the  total  provided  in  the  con- 
ference version  before  the  Senate  today 
is  only  $404,488,000  over  the  amoimt  for 
the  OCBce  of  Education  in  the  Labor- 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Appro- 
priation Act  for  fiscal  year  1970,  which 
the  President  signed. 

The  total  for  all  programs  in  the  pend- 
ing conference  version  is  16  percent 
above  the  appropriations  available  for 
1970  after  deducting  the  2-percent  re- 
duction imposed  by  Congress. 

When  you  consider  inflation  amounted 
to  almost  6  percent  in  the  past  fiscal 
year,  the  increase  in  this  bill  is  Just  about 
10  percent. 

This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  modest  in- 
crease in  view  of  the  needs  of  America's 
schools  and  America's  schoolchildren. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
conference  version,  which  I  hope  will  be- 
come law. 

rCNDS   FOB    LAND-GRANT   VNIVEKSmES   AND 
COLLEGES 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  in  this 
conference  report  on  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation aw>ropriations,  there  is  an  item 
small  in  amount  but  immense  in  signifi- 
cance— the  reduction  below  authoriza- 
tion of  instructional  funds  for  the  68 
land-grant  universities  and  colleges  in 
the  Nation.  This  is  the  first  time  since 
the  i>assage  of  the  second  Morrill  Act  in 
1890  that  Congress  has  failed  to  appro- 
priate fully  the  funds  authorized  by  leg- 
islation for  this  purpose. 

The  administration  intended  to  repeal 
the  existing  legislation  by  recommending 
no  appropriation  at  all  for  it.  The  House 
provided  $8  million.  The  Senate  restored 
all  the  money  authorized  by  law — $12.1 
million.  The  conference  report  compro- 
mises at  $10.08  million. 

Mr.  President,  I  appreciate  the  dlfD- 
cult  problems  faced  by  the  House  and 
Senate  Appropriations  Committees  and 
have  no  fault  to  find  with  their  actions 
imder  the  circumstances.  I  do  not  In- 
tend to  move  to  return  the  appropria- 


tions bill  to  conference  over  this  rela- 
tively small  item  in  a  total  of  such  mag- 
nitude. But  I  do  wamt  to  say  why  I 
oppose  amy  attempt  to  cut  the  land- 
grant  teaching  funds  next  yecu-  or  at 
any  time  in  the  future. 

First,  this  is  an  appropriation  of  great 
historic  significance.  The  first  Morrill 
Act  of  1862  provided  for  the  "endowment, 
support,  and  naaintenance"  of  at  least 
one  land-grant  college  in  each  State. 
The  result  was  called  by  the  Hoover 
Commission  in  1949  "the  most  successful 
grant-in-aid  ever  made  by  the  Federal 
Qovemment."  The  second  Morrill  Act  in 
1890  provided  armual  appropriations  to 
supplement  the  endowment  provided  by 
the  original  act.  When  the  Congress 
passed  the  second  Morrill  Act  by  imani- 
mous  vote  of  both  Houses,  it  said  it  was 
intended  to  stand  as  a  permanent  trib- 
ute to  Senator  Morrill,  author  of  the 
act  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Re- 
publican Party,  and  to  "place  these  in- 
stitutions on  a  firm  foundation  for  as 
long  as  this  Nation  shEiU  live." 

Since  that  time,  other  acts  of  Congress 
have  increased  the  amoimts  going  equally 
to  each  of  the  States  and  added  a  factor 
based  on  the  relative  population  of  the 
States. 

Second,  there  is  at  stake  a  fundamental 
principle  of  orderly  legislative  and  ad- 
ministrative procedure.  The  President  did 
not  suggest  the  repeal  of  the  authorizing 
legislation;  he  attempted  to  nullify  it  by 
legislating  in  his  budget.  As  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  said  in  his  com- 
ments on  the  Senate  version  of  the  ap- 
propriations bill: 

To  adopt  this  method  of  repeal  of  existing 
law  by  lack  of  appropriations  Is  unconscion- 
able to  me.  If  the  President  wante  to  repeal 
the  Bankhead-Jones  Act,  then  suitable  legis- 
lation should  be  Introduced  and  acted  upon 
by  the  appropriate  legislative  committee. 

Senator  Magnuson  also  observed  that 
the  proposal  to  eliminate  this  program 
was  made  precipitously,  without  con- 
sultation or  warning  to  the  land-grant 
institutions,  or  even  consultation  with 
the  Congress. 

I  believe  the  chatrmtm  is  absolutely 
right.  If  the  administration  wants  to 
eliminate  or  further  reduce  these  fimds 
for  the  land-grant  institutions,  it  should 
submit  legislation  at  an  early  date  for 
consideration  by  the  committees  having 
jiulsdiction — in  this  case  the  Committees 
on  Agriculture — so  that  a  full  appraisal 
of  the  program  can  be  made  in  open 
hearings  at  which  all  involved  may  pre- 
sent their  views. 

Mr.  President,  the  formula  imder 
which  these  funds  for  further  endowment 
of  instruction  in  the  land-grant  institu- 
tions is  provided  is  based  in  part  en  a 
basic  amount  going  to  each  State,  and  in 
part  on  the  relative  population  of  the 
various  States. 

The  last  appraisal  of  this  program  by 
the  Congress  resulted  in  the  enactment 
in  1960  of  legislation  increasing  the  total 
authorizations  almost  threefold.  This  ac- 
tion was  based  on  evidence  that  inflation 
and  increases  in  total  U.S.  population 
had  reduced  the  effective  value  of  the 
"further  endowment"  to  one-third  of  that 
prevailing  at  the  time  of  its  last  previous 
adjustment. 


Since  1950  there  has  been  a  most  sub- 
stantial further  inflation  and  a  most  sub- 
stantial growth  in  population.  The  Con- 
gress has  also  passed  legislation  designat- 
ing a  new  land-grant  institution— Fed- 
eral City  College  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. The  administration  has  sup- 
ported, in  testimony  before  both  Houses, 
legislation  which  would  designate  col- 
leges In  Guam  and  the  "Virgin  Islands  as 
land-grant  histltutlons.  So  the  land- 
grant  principle  is  still  very  much  tilive 
and  supported  by  the  Executive  as  well 
as  Congress. 

My  thhrd  point  Is  that  these  funds  are 
very  useful  In  the  support  of  higher  ed- 
ucation. The  University  of  Wisconsin, 
for  Instance,  gets  $290,650.  This  seems 
like  a  small  amount  of  money  for  a  large 
university,  but  its  importance  is  that  the 
university  is  relatively  unfettered  in  its 
use.  The  money  can  be  put  where  It  Is 
needed  most.  The  trouble  with  most  Fed- 
eral aid  to  higher  education  is  that  it  is 
strictly  earmarked  as  to  how  It  can  be 
spent. 

If  this  appropriation  is  Important  to 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  think  how 
critical  it  is  to  the  predominantly  black 
land-grant  colleges  in  the  South.  Their 
support  from  all  sources  is  small.  This 
appropriation  is  a  very  large  part  of  the 
Instructional  budget  in  many  of  these 
institutions.  To  lose  it  would  be  literally 
disastrous. 

Mr.  President,  if  anyone  were  to  ask 
why  land -grant  institutions  should  get 
this  money  and  not  other  colleges  and 
universities,  I  would  say  that  all  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  should  be 
similarly  supported.  I  believe  that  every 
young  American  who  can  benefit  from 
postsecondary  education  should  be  able 
to  get  it,  regardless  of  his  financial 
status.  I  support  Federal  assistance  to 
the  economically  disadvantaged  for  that 
purpose.  But  the  institutions  cannot  ab- 
sorb another  million  students  in  the  next 
5  or  6  years — which  they  must  if  they 
are  to  do  their  job — without  help,  espe- 
cially if  they  hope  to  stop  the  spiraling 
Increases  in  tuition  that  make  a  mockery 
of  equal  opportunity. 

So  the  land-grant  instruction  funds 
should  not  be  killed.  Instead  we  should 
use  the  principle  of  broad  institutional 
aid  which  they  represent  in  legislation 
to  assist  all  colleges  and  universities  in 
the  land. 

EDUCATION   APPROPRIATIONS  AND    SCHOOL 
INTEGRATION 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MusKiE)  and  myself,  I  congratulate  the 
distinguished  members  of  the  conference 
committee  for  their  successes  in  pre- 
serving the  safeguard  provisos  added  by 
the  Senate  to  the  President's  request  for 
emergency  school  desegregation  funds, 
and  in  sustaining  the  Senate's  deletion 
of  the  so-called  Jonas  amendment  de- 
signed to  dismantle  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  as  it  applies  to  racial  dis- 
crimination in  public  schools. 

WHllTEN   AMENDMENTS 

I  share  the  disappointment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Washington 
(Senator  Macnxtsom),  and  three  of  his 
colleagues  on  the  conference  commit- 
tee— Senators  Case,  Fono,  and  Bocos — 
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that  the  so-called  Whitten  amendments, 
sections  209  and  210  of  the  Office  of  Ed- 
ucation appropriation,  have  been  re- 
tained in  the  conference  report.  I  am 
concerned  that  the  confusing  language 
of  these  provisions  may  encourage  some 
school  districts  to  futile  resistance  of 
school  desegregation  required  by  law. 
However,  because  the  Whitten  Mnaid*- 
ments  do  not  legally  limit  or  dilute  school 
desegregation  requirements  and  because 
the  administration  has  repeatedly  as- 
sured us  that  these  provisions  will  have 
no  effect  on  Federal  enforcement  of  these 
requirements,  I  reluctantly  support  the 
conference  report  in  this  regard. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  relevant 
communications  from  the  administra- 
tion on  this  subject  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Secret  art  of  Health, 

Education,  and  Welfare, 
Washington,  D.C..  June  23,  1970. 
Hon.  Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mathias  :  This  Is  in  response 
to  your  request  for  my  views  on  Sections 
209.'  210  and  211,  the  school  desegregation 
amendments,  In  H.R.  16916,  the  fiscal  year 
1971  Office  of  Education  Appropriation  BUI, 
as  approved  by  the  Senate  ApproprlatlonB 
Commltttee.  I  am  pleased  to  respond. 

On  April  21,  my  predecessor  In  this  office, 
former  Secretary  Robert  H.  Pinch,  testified 
on  this  matter  before  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. At  the  time,  he  expressed  the 
Administration's  opposition  to  these  sec- 
tions, which  are  unnecessary  and  undesir- 
able. 

I  wish  to  reaffirm  that  opposition.  WhUe 
Sections  209  and  210,  the  so-called  Whitten 
Amendments,  would  not.  If  enacted,  alter 
school  desegregation  requirements  under 
Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  they 
would,  nevertheless,  encourage  some  people 
to  believe  that  there  has  been  a  change  In 
basic  law  when  there  woe  not,  and  thus  serve 
to  confuse  local  authorities  as  to  their  con- 
stitutional responsibility. 

Section  211,  the  so-called  Jonas  Amend- 
ment, would  deny  vital  Federal  education 
aid  to  many  school  districts  which  imple- 
ment desegregation  plans  contrary  to  "free- 
dom of  choice."  Under  this  section,  school 
districts  would  be  penalized  for  carrying  out 
desegregation  plans  ordered  by  the  Federal 
courts.  In  conformity  with  State  law,  or  In 
accordance  with  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
The  effect  of  enacting  Section  211,  therefore, 
would  be  to  tie  the  hands  of  local  officials 
and  encourage  defiance  of  the  constitutional 
obligation  to  desegregate. 

As  the  President  Indicated  In  his  com- 
prehensive message  on  School  desegrega- 
tion, the  appropirlate  role  for  the  Federal 
Government  Is  to  assist  school  districts  in 
meeting  the  requirements  of  the  law  In  this 
difficult  area.  Sections  209,  210.  and  211 
would  not  serve  that  purpose.  I  know  that 
you  have  been  a  leading  opponent  of  similar 
amendments  In  the  pest.  Your  assistance  In 
urging  deletion  of  these  sections  when  the 
Senate  considers  H.R.  16916  would  be  ap- 
preciated. 

For  your  Information  I  am  enclosing  an 
excerpt  from  Secretary  Finch's  testimony  of 
April  21  In  reference  to  the  aforementioned 
sections. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

ELLIOTT  Richardson, 

Secretary-designate. 


The  Secretary  of  Health, 

Education,  and  Welfare, 
Washington,  D.C,  May  14,  1970. 
Hon.  Clifford  P.  Case, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Case:  This  Is  In  response  to 
your  request  for  my  views  on  Sections  209, 
210  and  211,  the  school  desegregation  amend- 
ments. In  H.R.  16916,  the  fiscal  year  1971  Of- 
fice of  Education  Appropriation  Bill,  as  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  Labor-HEW  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee.  I  am  pleased  to  respond. 

As  you  know,  I  testified  on  this  matter 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  April  21.  At  the 
time,  I  expressed  the  Administration's  oppo- 
sition to  these  sections,  which  we  regard  as 
unnecessary  and  undesirable.  An  excerpt 
from  my  testimony  Is  enclosed. 

I  wish  to  reaffirm  that  opposition.  While 
Sections  209  and  210,  the  so-called  Whitten 
Amendments,  would  not,  if  enacted,  alter 
school  desegregation  requirements  under 
Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  they 
would,  nevertheless,  encourage  some  people 
to  believe  that  there  has  been  a  change  In 
basic  law  when  there  has  not,  and  thus  serve 
to  confuse  local  authorities  as  to  their  con- 
stitutional responsibility. 

Section  211,  the  so-called  Jonas  Amend- 
ment, would  deny  vital  Federal  education  aid 
to  many  school  districts  which  Implement 
desegregation  plans  contrary  to  "freedom  of 
choice."  Under  this  section,  school  districts 
would  be  penalized  for  carrying  out  desegre- 
gation plans  ordered  by  the  Federal  courts, 
In  conformity  with  State  law,  or  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  The 
effect  of  enacting  Section  211.  therefore, 
would  be  to  tie  the  hands  of  local  officials 
and  encourage  defiance  of  the  constitutional 
obligation  to  desegregate. 

As  the  President  Indicated  In  his  compre- 
hensive message  on  school  desegregation,  the 
appropriate  role  for  the  Federal  Government 
Is  to  assist  school  districts  In  meeting  the 
requirements  of  the  law  In  this  difficult  area. 
Sections  209,  210  and  211  would  not  serve 
that  purpose. 

I  would  appreciate  any  assistance  you  may 
deem  appropriate  In  urging  deletion  of  these 
sections  during  this  afternoon's  full  Commit- 
tee session. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Bob  Finch. 

Secretary. 

April  17, 1970. 
Hon.  Warren  Magnuson, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Departments  of 
Labor  and  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare, and  Related  Agencies,  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  U.S.  Senate,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
Dear  Sknator  Magnuson: 

•  •  •  •  • 

DKLXnON  OF  "WHITTEN   AND  JONAS" 
AMENDMENTS 

I  am  asking  the  Senate  to  delete  sections 

209  and  210 — the  so-called  Whitten  Amend- 
ments— and  section  211 — the  so-called  Jonas 
Amendment — from  the  House  bUl.  Although 
I  am  convinced  that  sections  209  and  210 
do  not  change  basic  law  at  Federal  regula- 
tions, my  concern  Is  that  the  enactment  of 
these  two  provisions  would  In  fact  encour- 
age some  people  to  believe  that  a  change 
has  been  made  In  the  basic  law  and  thus 
give  rise  to  much  confusion.  Further,  It  Is 
my  belief  that  language  which  pertains  to 
the  enforcement  of  school  desegregation  be- 
longs In  substantive  legislation  rather  than 
m  an  appropriation  bill.  For  these  two  rea- 
sons, I  am  conTlnced  that  sections  209  and 

210  should  be  deleted.  Even  If  they  are  not, 
however,  I  believe  everyone  should  imder- 
st&nd  my  conclusion  that  a  school  district 
that  has  not  completed  its  Constitutional 
obligation  to  achieve  a  unitary  system  would 


not  be  "desegregated"  within  the  meaning 
of  the  proposed  sections  209  and  210.  Such 
a  district,  therefore,  would  be  unaffected  by 
these  sections. 

Section  211  should  be  stricken  from  the 
bill  for  several  reasons.  First.  It  would  pre- 
vent the  Federal  Government  and  local 
school  officials  from  carrying  out  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Constitution — require- 
ments which  this  section  does  not  and  can- 
not remove.  What  this  provision  does  is  to 
Impose  a  penalty  on  a  school  district  fof 
carrying  out  Its  legal  obligation  to  desegre- 
gate. The  Department  would  be  put  in  the 
position  of  having  to  prohibit  many  school 
districts  from  using  Federal  funds  to  draw 
up  and  Implement  desegregation  plans  pur- 
suant to  court  order.  It  wotild  thus  tie  the 
hands  of  the  Federal  Government  and  of 
local  school  officials  In  dealing  with  the  non- 
discrimination requirement  of  law. 

In  addition  to  preventing  enforcement  of- 
ficials from  carrying  out  their  legal  obliga- 
tions, section  211  would  Jeopardize  the  sub- 
stantial progress  made  to  date  in  school 
desegregation,  and  make  more  difficult  the 
application  of  uniform  standards  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Constitution.  Furthermore, 
the  amendment  directly  contravenes  the 
President's  March  24  statement  on  school 
desegregation  in  which  he  pledges  to  support 
the  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions  mandat- 
ing immediate  desegregation.  Freedom-of- 
choice  plans,  as  has  been  demonstrated  time 
and  again,  do  not  do  this.  Court  decisions 
are  unequivocal  on  this  point.  Because  sec- 
tion 211  Is  not  consistent  with  court  rulings 
on  "freedom-of-cholce  plans."  It  could  only 
produce  an  administrative  nightmare  for  the 
Department.  It  should  be  deleted. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  asking 
that  your  Committee  return  to  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  with  respect  to  both  the  In- 
creases and  decreases  enacted  by  the  House 
and  delete  from  the  bill  sections  209,  210, 
and  211  of  the  general  provisions 

In  conclusion,  I  would  commend  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  promptness  with  which  it 
has  approached  the  House  bill.  I  understand 
that  you  have  already  started  hearings  with 
outside  vritnesses.  We  wlU  do  our  best  to  help 
you  in  your  efforts  to  complete  your  work 
on  this  Important  bill. 
Sincerely. 

Bob  Finch. 

Secretary. 

safeguard    PROVISIONS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
extremely  pleased  that  the  House,  in  ap- 
proving the  President's  request  for 
emergency  assistance  to  desegregating 
school  districts,  has  agreed  to  the  limi- 
tations placed  by  the  Senate  on  use  of 
the  fimds.  These  elementary  safeguards 
are  essential  to  help  insure  that  the 
funds  will  not  be  spent  in  districts  which 
are  desegregated  in  only  the  most 
token  and  misleading  ways. 

The  first  limitation  prohibits  assist- 
ance to  local  educational  agencies  which 
transfer,  or  have  imlawfully  transferred, 
property,  services,  or  equipment  to  non- 
public schools  which  practice  discrimi- 
nation on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  and 
national  origin. 

The  second  limitation  prohibits  use  of 
the  emergency  assistance  fimds  to  sup- 
plant per  pupil  expenditures  from  non- 
Federal  sources  reduced  as  a  result  of 
desegregation  or  of  the  availabUity  of 
the  emergency  assistance.  This  provision 
does  not.  however,  prohibit  assistance 
where  State  assistance  calculated  on  a 
pre  pupil  basis  declines  by  operation  of 
existing  law,  solely  because  a  local  edu- 
cation agency  contains  fewer  students 
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after  desegregation  than  before.  Nor 
does  it  prohibit  assistance  where  State 
support  of  transportation  is  reduced,  by 
operation  of  existing  law,  solely  because 
a  local  education  agency's  transporta- 
tion needs  are  reduced  following  deseg- 
regation. In  these  cases,  aid  has  been  re- 
duced because  of  declining  enrollment 
and  reduced  transportation  needs  and 
not  because  of  action  taken  as  a  prepa- 
ration for  or  consequence  of  desegrega- 
tion. 

The  final  safeguard  assures  that  as- 
sistance will  be  made  available  on  a  na- 
tionwide basis  to  school  districts  deseg- 
regating under  either  Federal  or  State 
law.  I  regard  this  last  provision  as 
especially  important.  Our  commitment 
to  school  integration  must  be  a  national 
commitment.  The  leadership  of  State 
government  is  vital  to  successful  public 
school  desegregation.  It  is,  therefore,  es- 
sentiEd  that  Federal  assistance  be  made 
available  to  desegregating  districts  in 
those  States,  such  as  California  and 
Permsylvania,  which  have  required  de- 
segregation of  schools  as  a  matter  of 
State  law,  as  well  as  in  those  States 
where  desegregation  is  taking  place 
under  Federal  law. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
considering  today  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant appropriations  bills  which  Con- 
gress will  consider  this  session.  For  ade- 
quate Federal  support  Is  vitally  necessary 
to  achieve  the  high  quality  of  education 
which  is  fundamental  to  a  vigorous,  pro- 
ductive, democratic  Nation.  The  bill  be- 
fore us  goes  a  long  way  toward  provid- 
ing that  Federal  support. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  commend 
particularly  the  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee,  Senator 
MAGmrsoN.  and  the  ranking  minority 
member,  Senator  Cotton,  for  their  hard 
and  effective  work  on  this  bill.  I  had  the 
privilege  to  testify  before  the  subcom- 
mittee and  to  work  with  these  leaders 
on  amendments  which  I  thought  were 
important.  I  had  the  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  debate  and  discussion  of 
the  bill. 

I  think  that  In  all  of  their  work  on  this 
difBcult,  complicated,  important  legisla- 
tion, the  Senator  from  Washington  was 
thorough,  knowledgeable,  and  fair.  He 
is  a  dedicated  leader  in  the  effort  to  give 
our  Nation's  youth  the  best  possible  edu- 
cation. The  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire was  equally  effective  and  construc- 
tive in  connection  with  the  education 
appropriations. 

So.  I  commend  these  leaders  and  the 
members  of  the  committee  for  their 
work  on  the  bill.  Of  course,  there  are 
areas  where  we  might  prefer  to  spend 
more  and  areas  where  we  might  prefer 
to  spend  less.  But  by  and  large,  this  Is 
a  balanced  and  very  necessary  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  that  in 
reaching  a  compromise  on  education  ap- 
propriations, the  House  and  the  Senate 
conferees  agreed  to  an  Increase  of  $14 
million  in  the  national  defense  student 
loan  program.  As  you  know,  this  Increase 
was  approved  by  the  Senate  when  it 
passed  the  amendment  to  increase  Fed- 
eral student  assistance  which  I  spon- 
sored last  month. 

This  increase  brings  the  new  total  for 
direct  student  loans  to  $243  mUUon  for 


the  coming  academic  year.  The  $14  mil- 
lion will  help  an  additional  23,000  stu- 
dents. 

My  own  State  of  Massachusetts  will  re- 
ceive an  estimated  $594,111  of  this  in- 
crease, giving  assistance  to  close  to  one 
thousand  additional  needy  students  who 
might  not  otherwise  be  able  to  attend 
school  this  fall.  Whereas  last  year  Mas- 
sachusetts colleges  and  universities  re- 
ceived only  52.6  percent  of  their  approved 
requests  for  direct  student  loans,  this 
year  they  will  receive  62  percent. 

And  so,  Mr.  President,  this  increase 
represents  a  substantial  improvement.  As 
sponsor  of  the  Senate  amendment,  I  am 
proud  that  Congress  is  partially  respond- 
ing to  the  need. 

However,  Mr.  President,  present  Fed- 
eral spending  for  student  assistance  is 
still  inadequate.  And  this  failure  to  ap- 
propriate necessary  Federal  funds  will 
deny  thousands  of  young  Americans  in 
Massachusetts  and  across  the  country  the 
opportunity  to  attend  college  this  fall. 
Until  the  Federal  Government  makes  a 
full  and  realistic  commitment,  our  Na- 
tion's youth — especially  those  from  low- 
income  families — will  be  the  ultimate 
losers. 

The  shortage  of  student  aid  is  stagger- 
ing. I  am  sure  that  every  one  of  my 
colleagues  has  received  many  moving 
letters  from  parents  and  students  who 
caimot  find  assistance,  and  in  many 
cases  have  been  forced  to  drop  out  or 
not  even  start  college  or  vocational 
school.  My  own  office  in  Boston  receives 
an  average  of  40  to  50  telephone  calls  a 
week  from  distraught  parents  and  young- 
sters who  need  financial  help  for  their 
higher  education.  Yet  all  I  can  report  to 
them  is  that  Federal  funds  have  long 
since  run  out. 

The  University  of  Massachusetts  at 
Amherst  has  been  forced  to  reject  sev- 
eral hundred  deserving  applicants  for 
national  defense  student  loans  this  year. 
They  use  a  nationally  developed  testing 
service  to  determine  how  much  a  family 
can  afford  to  pay.  Yet  with  estimated  tui- 
tion, room,  board,  costs  and  personal 
spending  money  of  $2,200  for  each  stu- 
dent, the  university  must  deny  aid  to 
any  family  which  can  afford  $1,700  or 
more — even  though  the  cost  may  be  as 
much  as  $500  more  than  the  family  can 
afford. 

One  State  college  in  Massachusetts  has 
calculated  that  the  amount  it  receives 
for  Federal  student  assistance  works  out 
to  an  average  of  only  $36.28  per  student 
In  attendance. 

A  number  of  factors  have  contributed 


posed  initially,  precipitating  a  strike  on 
campus  tills  spring.  The  college  needs 
more  money,  but  the  students  and  their 
families  simply  cannot  afford  it. 

At  another  private  university  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, seniors  this  fall  will  pay  $915 
more  in  tuition  and  costs  than  they  paid 
as  freshmen  in  1967-68.  On  the  average, 
tuition  and  costs  in  Massachusetts  col- 
leges and  universities  have  risen  from  30 
to  40  percent  in  the  last  5  years. 

Second,  guaranteed  student  loans  from 
banks  are  increasingly  difficult  to  obtain. 
Last  year  Congress  passed  an  amend- 
ment I  offered  to  reduce  discrimination. 
But  a  recent  study  resulting  from  that 
amendment  revealed  that  82  percent  of 
loans  still  are  made  to  students  who  are 
depositors  or  whose  families  are  deposi- 
tors in  the  bank;  67  percent  of  the  lend- 
ers indicated  that  they  give  preferential 
consideration  to  students  whose  families 
are  depositors.  As  a  result,  many  citizens 
in  Massachusetts  and  elsewhere — espe- 
cially those  who  cannot  afford  large  de- 
posits in  banks  as  a  condition  for  a 
loan — are  denied  aid. 

Just  last  week  I  received  a  letter  from 
a  father  who  had  been  to  nine  different 
banks  seeking  loans  for  his  college-age 
daughter.  So  far,  he  has  drawn  a  com- 
plete blank. 

Another  frustrated  constituent  sum- 
marized the  problem  with  ironic  hyper- 
bole: 

You  have  to  be  a  millionaire  to  be  poor 
enough  to  receive  a  guaranteed  student  loan. 

Third,  rising  unemployment  and 
shortage  of  jobs  reduces  outside  work  for 
students.  Reports  from  college  aid  oflB- 
cers  and  several  newspaper  articles  in 
Boston  and  other  papers  have  confirmed 
that  many  students  simply  cannot  find 
work  this  summer  to  support  their  edu- 
cation in  the  fall. 

Fourth,  with  growing  deficits,  colleges 
themselves  have  less  money  available 
for  scholarships.  Since  1962,  the  debt 
level  for  all  private  institutions  of  higher 
education  in  Massachusetts  has  more 
than  tripled,  to  $191.8  mUlion  in  1969. 
Non-Federal  sources  have  simply  not 
been  able  to  keep  pace  with  rising  enroll- 
ments and  costs.  Without  Increased  Fed- 
eral student  assistance,  colleges  and  uni- 
versities will  simply  have  to  cut  off  aid 
to  needy  and  deserving  students  and  let 
them  drop  out  of  school. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  especially  in 
this  time  of  economic  pressure,  Federal 
student  assistance  is  critically  needed. 
Inflation  means  family  budgets  are  more 
strapped  than  usual.  It  is  becoming  more 


to  the  severe  pressxire  on  families  witl^'-<m3cult   to   obtain   guaranteed  student 
college-age  children.  ,.        loans  from  banks  and  lending  institu- 


First,  with  inflation  over  6  percent,  the 
increase  in  other  costs  leaves  families 
with  less  for  education.  Yet  at  the  same 
time,  rises  in  tuition,  fees,  and  room  and 
board  have  raised  the  price  tag  of 
college. 

In  Massachusetts,  Boston  College  re- 
cently announced  a  tuition  Increase  of 
$240  effective  this  coming  September. 
This  comes  on  top  of  a  $400  tirition  In- 
crease just  last  year.  In  addition,  room 
and  board  costs  at  Boston  College  will 
be  raised  by  $300  at  the  opening  of  the 
fall  term. 

Even  greater  increases  had  been  pro- 


tions.  The  current  shortage  of  jobs  is 
cutting  students  out  of  outside  work  to 
help  finance  their  studies.  Rising  deficits 
and  growing  enrollments  leave  colleges 
with  less  money  available  for  scholar- 
ships. 

We  have  come  part  way  down  the  road 
to  meeting  the  needs  for  Federal  student 
assistance.  But  we  still  have  a  long  way 
to  go.  I  am  distressed,  for  example,  that 
the  conferees  rejected  increases  in  the 
college  work-study  program,  and  in 
grants  to  students  from  the  most  pov- 
erty-stricken families.  If  necessary,  I 
would  hope  that  Congress  will  be  pre- 
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pared  to  add  money  to  these  two  pro- 
grams in  a  supplemental  appropriation. 

For  under  the  present  bill,  even  with 
the  $14  million  increase  in  direct  loans, 
we  are  appropriating  for  the  three  direct 
Federal  programs— national  defense 
student  loans,  college  work-study,  and 
educational  opportunity  grants — only  58 
percent  of  the  amount  authorized  and. 
only  72  percent  of  institutional  requests 
actually  approved  by  regional  panels  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

Mr.  President,  every  citizen  in  the 
United  States  should  have  a  full  and  fair 
opportunity  to  pursue  a  higher  education 
without  regard  to  his  financial  need  or 
that  of  his  family.  But  we  are  a  long 
way  from  achieving  that  goal  today. 
Meanwhile,  the  financial  needs  of  our 
families  with  children  in  college  have 
reached  crisis  proportions. 

We  must  continue  to  press  for  fur- 
ther increases  in  student  aid  when  sub- 
sequent appropriations  bills  come  before 
the  Senate.  When  we  consider  that  for 
every  $1  spent  on  student  aid  the  Federal 
Government  receives  an  estimated  $14 
return  through  taxes  on  the  recipient's 
higher  income  from  the  college  educa- 
tion, this  is  a  sound  and  worthy  in- 
vestment. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  disappointed  that 
the  conferees  decided  to  drop  the  addi- 
tional $10  million  which  the  Senate 
added  on  the  floor  for  new  Teacher 
Corps  programs  authorized  earlier  this 
year.  The  conferees  also  dropped  carry- 
ing the  Teacher  Corps  as  a  separate  line 
item  in  the  bill.  But  I  gather  that  this 
was  done  with  the  clear  understanding 
that  the  full  $30.8  million  allocated  for 
the  Teacher  Corps  in  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate  committee  reports  will 
not  be  diverted  to  other  use.  The  Teacher 
Corps  continues  to  be  an  extremely  ef- 
fective program  both  for  interesting 
qualified  persons  to  teach  in  poverty- 
area  schools  and  for  increasing  the 
quality  of  education  in  those  schools.  I 
expect  the  Department  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  and  the  Office  of 
Education  to  pursue  this  program  with 
the  vigor  reflected  in  the  congressional 
increase  this  year. 

The  conferees  decided  to  drop  the  ad- 
ditional $1  million  which  had  been  added 
in  the  Senate  specifically  for  Indian  bi- 
lingual education  in  title  VII  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act. 
But  I  think  that  the  need  for  priority  on 
these  programs  was  fully  established  in 
the  debate,  and  I  expect  and  am  confi- 
dent that  HEW  and  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  will  expand  these  programs 
as  part  of  the  expansion  of  title  VII  gen- 
erally. 

I  am  also  disappointed  that  the  con- 
ferees dropped  the  $4  million  added  on 
the  Senate  floor  specifically  for  grants  to 
State  and  local  education  agencies  for 
planning  and  evaluation  imder  the  new 
authority  added  earlier  this  year  in  title 
V  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Ed- 
ucation Act.  Unfortimately,  this  author- 
ity was  added  after  the  House  had  acted 
on  the  education  appropriations,  so  the 
matter  was  not  the  subject  of  hearings 
and  action  on  the  House  side.  I  would 
hope  that  at  a  later  point  the  House  will 


have  a  full  opportunity  to  consider  tliis 
critical  need  and  determine — as  the  Sen- 
ate already  has — that  this  new  authority 
should  be  promptly  funded. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to 
discuss  the  so-called  Whitten  amend- 
ments which  have  been  retained  in  the 
conference  report.  For  this  year  they 
have  undergone  a  facelifting  and  a 
change  which  we  should  all  clearly  un- 
derstand. 

The  amendments  have  Deen  modified 
in  such  a  manner  that  they  comport  with 
the  existing  requirements  of  title  VI  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

Both  sections  209  and  210  provide  that 
no  funds  may  be  used  to  force  the  bus- 
ing of  students,  the  closing  of  schools, 
or  obligatory  pupil  assignment,  with  re- 
spect to  a  desegregated  school  district  as 
that  term  is  defined  in  title  IV  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act. 

Under  title  IV,  "desegregation*  is  de- 
fined as  "the  assignment  of  students  to 
public  schools  and  within  such  schools 
without  regard  to  their  race,  color,  reli- 
gion, or  national  origin,  but  desegrega- 
tion shall  not  mean  the  assignment  of 
students  to  public  schools  in  order  to 
overcome  racial  imbalance." 

Now,  this  provision  of  title  rv — section 
401(b) — has  not  been  interpreted  by  the 
courts  as  compelling  anything  less  than 
the  disestablishment  of  the  former  dual 
school  system.  The  nondiscrimination  re- 
quirements of  title  VI  have  been  applied 
in  the  context  of  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions interpreting  the  reach  of  the  14th 
amendment,  and  this  has  held  true  re- 
gardless of  the  provisions  of  title  IV. 

Similarly,  when  title  IV  prohibits  the 
Government  from  requiring  the  trans- 
portation of  students  "in  order  to  over- 
come racial  imbalance,"  the  restriction 
does  not  negate  the  affirmative  duty  to 
desegregate  when  segregation  has  come 
about  through  the  deliberate  acts  of  re- 
sponsible authorities. 

The  Federal  courts  have  long  sub- 
scribed to  this  view.  In  U.S.  v.  Jefferson 
County  Board  of  Education  f372  F.  2d 
836  (1966) ,  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  7th  Circuit  ruled: 

It  is  clear  .  .  .  that  Congress  equated  the 
term  (racial  Imbalance)  .  .  .  with  de  facto 
segregation,  that  Is  non-raclally  motivated 
segregation  In  a  school  system  based  on  a 
single  neighborhood  school  for  all  children 
In  a  definable  area. 

In  short,  section  401(b)  of  title  IV  does 
not  affect  the  responsibility  of  school  dis- 
tricts to  correct  de  jure  segregation  or 
discrimination  under  the  provisions  of 
title  VI. 

The  new  Whitten  amendments  carmot 
alter  the  constitutional  requirements  to 
desegregate  and  the  regulations  and 
guidelines  which  tiave  been  published  to 
enforce  those  requirements.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  fully  understand  this,  so  that 
passage  of  sections  209  and  210  will  not 
deceive  school  districts  as  to  their  legal 
obligations  under  the  law. 

There  is  altogether  too  much  confu- 
sion and  ambiguity  in  this  difficult  area. 

School  districts  which  have  not  yet 
moved  to  comply  with  the  law  should  not 
seize  these  amendments  as  a  way  out. 
These  amendments  should  not  open  the 
door  to  another  round  of  resistance  and 


court  litigation.  They  should  not  com- 
pUcate  the  task  of  the  Departments  of 
Justice  and  HEW  which  are  responsible 
for  enforcing  the  mandates  of  the  courts. 
For  we  are  not  changing  substantive  law. 

And  so,  in  accepting  these  amend- 
ments, we  must  be  clear  that  Congress  in 
no  way  intends  to  pull  back  or  reduce  the 
effort  to  end  unconstitutional  discrimi- 
nation. The  amendments  do  not  change 
the  obligations  of  communities  faced 
with  a  court  order  to  desegregate.  They 
cannot  change  HEW's  desegregation 
guidelines. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  support  Sen- 
ate adoption  of  the  education  appro- 
priations conference  report. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT    AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
time  on  the  conference  report  be  limited 
to  1  hour,  to  be  under  the  control  of 
the  able  manager  of  the  conference  re- 
port, the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Magnuson),  and  that  the  vote  oc- 
cur on  the  conference  report  at  2  o'clock 
today,  with  the  understanding  that  the 
following  Senators  will  be  given  at  least 
these  amounts  of  time:  The  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton •,  10 
minutes;  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Allen),  10  minutes;  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis',  15  min- 
utes; and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Nelson),  5  minutes;  and  as  I  have 
said,  all  time  to  be  under  the  control 
of  the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Macnuson ) .  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Magnuson)  ?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
the  conference  report. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Washington  yield  me  2 
minutes? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Let  me  say.  before  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Florida,  that 
he  suggests  I  yield  him  only  2  minutes. 
That  is  a  very  modest  request  because 
he  has  spent  hundreds  of  hours  on  the 
bill  and  Just  2  minutes  is  not  quite  suf- 
ficient to  make  up  for  all  of  the  work  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida  has 
done  on  this  education  appropriations 
bUl. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished chairman.  I  rose  primarily  to 
thank  him  and  the  distinguished  min- 
ority ranking  member,  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton)  ,  for 
their  arduous  efforts  throughout  the  con- 
sideration of  this  bill,  the  hearings,  and 
the  fioor  work,  as  well  as  the  marking 
up  of  the  bill  in  committee  and  their 
conference  work  which  was  the  roughest 
of  all. 

I  want  to  say  just  this  one  thing,  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Spong)  put  his  finger  on  the  one 
matter  of  legislation  which  I  think  most 
needs  attention— the  impacted  school 
law — and  while  he  did  call  attention  to 
the  difference  between  class  A  and  class 
B  students,  which  is  one  of  the  big  points 
of  argument,  he  did  not  mention  the  fact 
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that  last  year  we  put  a  third  class  Into 
the  bill,  that  Is  of  children  coming  from 
public  housing  homes,  which  I  think  was 
a  mistake;  but  whether  a  mistake  or  not, 
it  calls  out  loudly  for  complete  reex- 
amination of  this  particular  legislation 
by  the  legislative  committee. 

I  wanted  to  emphasize  that  point  in 
commending  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Spong)  . 

Mr.  MAGNTJSON.  I  appreciate  that 
statement  and,  of  course,  we  excluded 
the  public  housing  entitlement  mainly 
because  of  what  the  Senator  from  Florida 
Just  suggested,  the  reason  that  here  we 
were  again  embarking  upon  something 
new.  We  have  got  to  take  a  new  look  at 
this  whole  business  of  impacted  aid.  I 
like  to  call  it  a  payment  in  lieu  of  taxes, 
because  that  is  what  it  is.  I  think  that 
is  a  good  way  to  do  these  things  for  the 
local  school  districts  that  have  these 
have  these  problems,  but  the  public  hous- 
ing entitlement  could  have  added  as 
much  as  $289  million  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  me  1  more  minute,  I 
think  the  Senator  and  his  ranking 
minority  associate  were  so  wise  in  going 
along  with  the  committee.  The  commit- 
tee as  a  whole  thought  it  would  be  un- 
wise to  venture  into  that  field  which 
was  put  into  the  authorizing  legislation 
last  year. 

The  point  of  my  rising  was  to  say  that 
this  new  issue  adds  to  the  necessity 
for  a  complete  revision  of  the  impacted 
school  legislation  which  I  think  is  one  of 
the  first  "musts"  that  is  ahead  for  Con- 
gress. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Wsishington 
and  again  commend  him. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  (Mr.  ELislbton)  is 
away  on  a  personal  matter.  In  fact,  he  is 
attending  his  father's  funeral.  He  asked 
me  to  have  his  statement  on  the  con- 
ference report  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
he  made  such  a  strong  plea  to  the  Sen- 
ate on  this  year's  bill;  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  do  so. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment by  Senator  Eagleton  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Recorp,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Eacleton.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
thank  the  senior  Senator  from  Washington, 
as  well  as  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
Ha.Tipshlre  and  all  members  of  the  Education 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  for  the  fine 
J3b  they  have  done  on  the  fiscal  1971  edu- 
cation appropriations  bill.  Certainly,  most 
members  of  this  body  are  In  full  agreement 
that  the  education  needs  of  this  country 
should  have  top  priority,  and  It  Is  a  pleasure 
to  support  a  measure  which  In  most  respects 
recognizes  the  problems  faced  by  our  schools 
and  provides  iha  type  of  assistance  that  Is 
desperately  needed. 

One  of  the  areas,  however,  for  which  I  feel 
we  have  not  provided  adequate  funds  is 
hl'Tlier  education.  Despite  the  praiseworthy 
efforts  of  some  of  my  colleagues,  who  were 
successful  In  having  amendments  approved 
on  the  floor,  the  conference  did  not  go  along 
with  this  body's  recommendations  that  In- 
creased funds  be  put  In  certain  higher  edu- 
cation programs. 

This,  I  feel,  is  extremely  unfortunate.  If 
our  country  Is  to  move  forward,  it  must 
continue  to  rely  in  large  measure  on  the  out- 
put of  our  institutions  of  higher  learning.  To 


cut  funds  In  this  area  at  a  time  when  the 
number  of  students  In  our  colleges  is  at  a 
peak  Is.  in  my  opinion,  short-sighted. 

Some  of  the  specific  programs  which  I  feel 
have  not  been  given  the  funds  they  deserve 
are  Titles  U  and  VI  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  (which  provide  fimds  for  college  libraries 
and  for  instructional  materials  and  equip- 
ment) and  the  land  grant  colleges  appropri- 
ations. 

Talcing  first  the  programs  under  the  Higher 
Education  Act,  the  Senate  appropriated 
$30,760,000  for  "Htle  II  (college  libraries), 
which  was  the  same  amount  as  originally 
approved  in  fiscal  1970,  although  the  1970 
appropriation  was  reduced  to  $9,816,000  fol- 
lowing the  President's  veto  of  the  first  ap- 
propriation bill.  The  conference  committee 
has  recommended  a  reduction  of  the  Senate 
appropriation  to  •15.325,000.  For  Title  VI 
(Instructional  materials),  the  Senate  ap- 
proved $14.5  million,  which  was  the  same 
amount  appropriated  from  1966-1969  (no 
funds  were  appropriated  in  1975 ) .  This  figure 
was  slashed  to  only  $7  million  in  conference. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  stress  the  fact 
that  these  programs  are  not  designed  to 
cover,  in  any  substantial  way.  the  financial 
needs  of  our  colleges  and  universities.  They 
are  basically  seed  programs;  they  provide  the 
yeast  that  it  is  hoped  will  result  in  an  Im- 
proved end  product.  Thus  they  are  not 
divisible. 

The  administration  costs  alone  often  make 
it  uneconomical  for  schools  to  fill  out  the 
forms  required  to  apply  for  these  funds,  and 
this  win  be  especially  true  at  the  new  low 
levels.  Simply  because  these  programs  are 
small  It  does  not  follow  that  they  should  be 
regarded  as  insignificant.  They  have  been 
instrumental  over  the  years  In  upgrading  the 
quality  of  Instruction  in  our  colleges,  and 
they  are  even  more  important  now  when 
most  of  our  higher  education  institutions 
are  making  desperate  efforts  to  maintain 
quality  levels. 

Both  Title  II  and  Title  VI  have  been  ca- 
pably administered  at  State  and  Federal  lev- 
els, and  each  dollar  allocated  has  served  to 
give  the  recipient  institution  the  little  extra 
amount  needed  in  these  vital  areas  of  In- 
struction. 

I  urge  that  we  do  not  forget  these  impor- 
tant programs  over  the  coming  weeks.  There 
is  no  better  way  we  can  spend  this  nation's 
money  than  to  give  our  children  a  better  edu- 
cation. This  means  not  only  providing  build- 
ings and  teachers,  but  also  making  available 
the  innovative  technology  required  to  main- 
tain the  quality  of  Instruction  at  the  level 
we  demand. 

I  want  to  comment  also  on  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  nation's  land  grant  colleges.  This 
Is  another  item  which  Is  small  in  dollars  but 
which  has  great  significance  in  terms  of 
America's  educational  resource? - 

The  President  saw  fit  to  recommend  that 
no  funds  be  appropriated  for  this  program. 
Nevertheless,  the  House  approved  $8  million 
and  the  Senate  voted  $12.1  million,  the  Sen- 
ate figure  being  at  the  same  level  as  fiscal 
1970  appropriations.  The  conference  commit- 
tee has  recommended  a  compromise  figure  of 
$10,080,000. 

I,  for  one,  want  the  record  to  show  that  it 
Is  my  view  that  this  reduction  below  last 
year's  funding  level  does  not  mark  the  be- 
ginning of  a  phase-out  of  approprlatloits  for 
this  program,  but  rather  it  simply  marks  a 
recognition  of  constraints  imposed  by  this 
year's  difficult  fiscal  situation. 

We  should  keep  In  mind  that  the  land 
grant  colleges  were  the  nation's  first  real 
"peoples'  colleges" — and  they  continue  to 
fill  that  role.  Both  the  Administration  and 
the  Congress  have  committed  themselves 
to  the  principle  that  higher  education  op- 
portimltles  must  be  expanded,  particularly 
for  those  Who  are  economically  disadvan- 
taged. If  we  are  to  make  these  rea!  oppor- 
tunities  and    not    merely   empty   promises. 


our  land  grant  iinlTersitles  must  necessarily 
play  a  major  role.  Federal  financial  support, 
such  as  that  offered  through  this  appropri- 
ation item.  Is  necessary  to  enable  the  land 
grant  colleges  to  educate  these  additional 
students  while  at  the  same  time  keeping 
fees  sufficiently  low  so  that  they  do  not 
impose  a  major  obstacle  to  the  poor  but 
otherwise  qualified  student. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  In  these 
programs  Involving  small  amounts  of  money 
the  purpose  of  federal  support  Is  not  eco- 
nomic but  educational.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment provides  incentives  and  leadership — 
fostering  the  innovation,  the  new  currlcu- 
lums,  and  the  educational  change  and  re- 
form necessary  to  provide  quality  Instruc- 
tion for  an  ever-increasing  number  of  stu- 
dents. The  demands  of  our  society,  both 
culturally  and  economically,  oblige  us  to  Im- 
prove and  upgrade  the  educational  process 
at  all  levels.  This  Is  why  we  must  be  at- 
tentive to  these  smaller,  less  costly  programs 
and  realize  that  they  are  Important  to  edu- 
cation. Only  by  using  the  power  and  pres- 
tige of  the  federal  government  can  we  hope 
to  foster  the  educational  progress  which  Is 
the  precondition  to  all  progress  in  a  civilized 
society. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  make  a  brief  point  here,  and  then 
ask  a  question  of  the  manager  of  the 
bill  who  has  been  a  most  Influential  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  in  terms  of  support- 
ing the  National  Teacher  Corps,  as  well 
as  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Cotton).  They  have  both  endorsed 
and  supported  an  Increase  of  $10  million 
In  the  request  of  the  administration  to 
add  to  the  Student  Teacher  Corps,  the 
Indian  reservation  program,  sponsored 
by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy)  ,  and  the  corrections  programs 
sponsored  by  the  Senator  from  New  York 

(Mr.  GOODELL)  . 

My  understanding  is  that  the  confer- 
ence found  it  necessary  to  recede  and 
eliminate  the  $10  million  added  by  the 
Senate,  and  to  return  to  the  $30,800,000 
requested  by  the  administration,  and 
that  it  was  necessary  to  remove  the  Na- 
tional Teacher  Corps  as  a  line  Item  with- 
in the  budget,  the  line  item  having  been 
put  in  by  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Magnttson). 

I  pose  this  question  for  legislative  clar- 
ification to  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton: The  Senate  approved  $40.8  million 
for  the  Teacher  Corps,  and  the  programs 
which  I  have  mentioned;  and  the  House 
voted  $30.8  million  for  the  Teacher  Corps 
which  was  the  amount  requested  by  the 
administration. 

I  just  wanted  to  ask  the  manager  of 
the  bill,  for  purposes  of  being  clear  about 
the  legislative  intent,  both  as  approved 
and  appropriated  as  high  or  higher  than 
the  administration  requested  for  the 
Teacher  Corps,  the  fact  that  in  confer- 
ence we  eliminated  the  earmarking  does 
not  evidence  an  intent  not  to  spend  the 
$30.8  million  approved  by  both  houses, 
does  it? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  No;  it  was  my  un- 
derstanding— the  Senator  for  New 
Hampshire  is  not  here  at  this  moment, 
but  I  am  sure  it  is  his,  too — that  after 
lengthy  discussion  in  conference,  we  had 
an  agreement  that  it  was  mandatory  to 
spend  it  for  the  Teacher  Corps,  or  at 
least  that  is  the  intent  of  conference  and 
it  is  the  intent  of  Congress. 

I  had  mixed  views  about  whether  It 
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should  be  a  line  item  or  put  in  the  educa- 
tion professions  development  line  item, 
which  is  a  very  large  item  in  the  bill. 
One  side  pointed  out  that  last  year,  we 
had  $21,737,000,  and  that  the  budget  es- 
timate came  up  to  $30,800,000,  and  when 
it  was  within  the  amount  of  the  new 


in  any  of  the  deliberations  either  in  the 
subcommittee,  the  full  committee,  or  the 
conference  committee. 

If  partisanship  were  to  have  been  dis- 
played, it  could  have  well  been  displayed 
by  the  majority  members  in  allowing  the 
bill  to  stay  large  enough  so  that  it  might 


Teacher  Corps  it  fared  better  without  be- ,   invite  a  Presidential  veto  which,  in  an 


ing  a  line  item  tlian  it  did  last  year.  I 
would  prefer  to  keep  the  line  item.  I 
would  personally  like  to  do  so.  But  the 
Ho'ose  was  insistent  that  it  be  put  in  the 
education  professions  development,  with 
the  understanding  that  the  $30,800,000 
be  used  for  this  specific  purpose. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  If  there  is  any  indi- 
cation they  are  not  going  to  do  this, 
that  wovdd  be  violating  the  intent  of 
both  House  and  Senate  conferees. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
that  clarification. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Now,  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  the  floor  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire,  unless  there  are  some 
further  questions. 

I  might  say  one  other  thing,  as  I 
pointed  out  in  my  introductory  remarks, 
we  did  have  the  so-called  Whitten  and 
Jonas  amendments  in  the  bill,  in  the 
House  bill,  and  it  was  cut  out  by  the 
Senate.  We  finally  agreed  to  the  so- 
called  Whitten  amendments  and  re- 
moved the  Jonas  amendment. 

There  were  four  of  us,  including  the 
chairman,  who  signed  the  conference 
report  with  the  exception  of  the  so- 
called  Whitten  amendments,  merely  to  be 
on  record. 

We  had  a  good,  long  discussion  about 
these  amendments.  That  is  the  usual 
thing  every  year.  Finally  the  House 
members  in  all  sincerity  said  that  they 
did  not  think  they  could  go  back  to  the 
House  and  sustain  a  deletion  of  the 
Whitten  amendments. 

So  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
and  I  felt  that  we  wanted  to  get  a  bill 
out  as  soon  as  possible  since  this  in- 
volves the  whole  educational  process  of 
the  country.  The  House  was  fairly  amen- 
able to  compromising  with  us  and  having 
a  real  compromise  on  the  money  items. 
We  had  to  accept  the  so-called  Whitten 
amendments. 

The  House  conferees  in  the  beginning 
said  this  was  one  of  the  important 
things,  and  that  they  did  not  feel  they 
could  go  back  to  the  House  without  the 
so-called  Whitten  amendments. 

There  were  four  members  of  the  com- 
mittee— the  Senator  from  Wsishington, 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii,  and  the  Senator  from 
Delaware — that  make  exceptions  to  the 
Whitten  amendments. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  1  minute  of  my  10  minutes 
to  express  my  appreciation  and  admira- 
tion for  the  effective  and  able  leadership 
that  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington, characteristically  displayed  this 
year,  as  he  has  in  the  past.  Without  his 
guidance  and  without  his  ability  and 
skill  in  negotiating  with  the  House  con- 
ferees, we  would  not  have  been  able  to 
achieve  as  much  as  we  did. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  is  per- 
fectly correct  when  he  says  that  not  one 
breath  of  partisanship  had  been  involved 


election  year,  might  be  good  politics  from 
the  standpoint  of  some.  That  was  not 
done.  It  was  characteristic  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington  that  we  went  to  con- 
ference to  get  the  best  results  we  could 
and  to  get  as  much  money  for  education 
as  we  could  and,  at  the  same  time,  try 
to  avoid  going  through  the  donnybrook 
we  went  through  last  year  after  a  Presi- 
dential veto  and  trying  to  reform  our 
lines  and  produce  a  new  bill. 

As  the  Senator  from  Washington  has 
indicated  very  clearly,  we  went  into  the 
conference  with  a  Senate  bill  that  was 
$966  million— practically  $1  billion — over 
the  budget.  That  amount  included  $150 
million  that  the  President  himself  had 
asked  for  for  emergency  school  assist- 
ance. We  came  out  with  that  amoimt  re- 
duced by  almost  $363  million— $453  mil- 
lion over  the  budget  figure. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  and  believe  that 
the  President  will  not  veto  this  bill.  I  am 
informed  by  staff  members  of  another 
subcommittee  that  another  conference 
report  that  is  likely  to  come  to  the  Senate 
in  a  very  short  time  will  nm  $500  milhon 
to  $600  million  over  the  budget.  That  bill 
is  not  for  education. 

Considering  that  this  bill  is  pinpointed 
for  education  in  this  Nation,  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  President  will  go  along  with 
us.  We  exercised  our  duties  and  he  will 
exercise  his.  I  think  our  duty  is  to  adopt 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  President,  if  anything  should  hap- 
pen to  the  bill,  the  first  thing  we  would 
have  to  do  would  be  to  put  back  into  any 
bill  that  came  through  advance  funding 
in  the  amount  of  $1,339,000,000,  to  take 
care  of  the  school  districts  that  have  to 
make  their  plans,  hire  teachers,  and  do 
their  work  before  the  opening  of  the 
school  year. 

The  HEW  appropriation  was  split. 
Education  was  made  a  separate  bill  so 
that  we  could  get  it  through  and  get  the 
assurance  of  money  for  the  school  dis- 
tricts soon  enough  so  that  they  could 
make  their  plans. 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  about  the 
impacted  area  funds.  Every  year,  of 
course,  that  has  been  a  bone  of  conten- 
tion. That  is  probably  one  of  the  chief 
objections  of  the  administration  to  the 
bUl. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  impacted  area 
funds  started  in  1951  until  ttiis  year,  the 
amounts  have  been  increased  every  year. 
In  1951,  it  was  $29  million.  In  the  pend- 
ing bill  it  is  $536  million. 

The  total  that  we  have  paid  in  im- 
pacted area  funds  over  the  years  since 
we  started  is  $5,220,237,000. 

Mr.  President,  this  situation  must  be 
dealt  with  by  the  legislative  committee 
because  I  think  that  every  member  of  our 
committee  and  every  Member  of  tlie  Sen- 
ate knows  that  these  moneys  are  appro- 
priated and  administered  under  an  out- 
moded and  distorted  formula. 

One  reason,  however — and  I  think  the 
main  resison — that  our  school  districts 


and  school  officials  are  insisting  and 
urging  and  begging  for  every  cent  they 
can  get  of  impacted  area  fimds  is  that 
these  funds  are  the  only  funds  they  can 
spend  for  their  own  individual  needs  in 
their  localities  and  in  their  districts. 

This  is  something  that  has  troubled  me 
ever  since  I  have  served  on  the  subcom- 
mittee, and  I  have  been  on  the  subcom- 
mittee for  many  years.  The  Office  of 
Education  and  the  Federal  authorities  in 
the  HEW  insist  on  having  their  fingers 
on  every  single  cent  that  is  spent. 

Striving  and  struggling  as  has  the 
Senator  from  Washington,  I,  and  oth- 
ers have  to  prevent  duphcations  and  to 
see  that  the  money  necessary  for  the 
disadvantaged  children  in  this  Nation, 
both  city  and  rural,  shall  go  to  them 
and  not  be  spent  for  overliead  and  ad- 
ministration. Ti-ying  to  be  fair  has  been 
an  extremely  difficult  matter. 

I  hope  that  the  E>epartment  ol  HeaUh. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  more  par- 
ticularly, the  Office  of  Education,  v.ill  4et 
themselves  straightened  out  so  that  we 
have  a  more  incisive  and  clearcut  pol- 
icy. I  also  hope  that  the  legislative  com- 
mittees in  the  Senate  and  the  House  will 
review  and  give  us  a  modernized,  stream- 
lined, equitable  method  of  aiding  the 
school  districts  of  the  Nation.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  was  correct 
in  his  statement  that  it  is  necessary  that 
this  be  done  so  that  we  will  not  have  this 
constant  difficulty  over  impacted  area 
fimds. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  ap- 
propriations for  impacted  areas  running 
from  1951,  the  year  of  the  inception  of 
the  program,  to  the  present  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Public  Law   874  appropriations — School  as- 
sistance in  federally  affected  areas 

961    $29,080,788 


952 
953 
954 
955 
956 
957 


51,570,000 
60,  500,  000 
72,  350,  000 
75,  000,  000 
90,  000,  000 
113.050,000 


958  127.000.000 

969      -  157.362.000 

960        186,300.000 

981 217,300,000 

962    ---  247,000,000 

963    282,322.000 

964 320,670,000 

965    332,000,000 

966 -- —  -  388.000,000 

967 -- 416.200,000 

968  507.165,000 

969 505.900.000 

970      505,400,000 

9711 536,068.000 


Total   5,220,237,000 

'  Conference  agreement. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
bill  left  the  Senate  we  were  nearly  $1 
billion  over  the  budget.  We  are  now  only 
$453,321,000  over  the  budget.  We  think, 
or  at  least  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire thinks  and  I  think  other  members 
of  the  subcommittee  concur,  that  this  is 
all  we  could  hope  to  get  without  running 
the  risk  of  going  through  another  Presi- 
dential veto.  I  cannot  speak  for  the  Presi- 
dent. I  have  no  intimation  of  what  he 
may  do.  I  simply  think  and  believe  that 
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after  all  due  consideration  he  will  not 
choose  the  educational  funds  to  veto 
when  these  other  appropriations  for 
much  less  important  purposes  than  edu- 
cation are  coming  on  the  heels  of  the 
measure. 

Again  I  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  and  members 
of  the  subcommittee.  We  have  Ustened 
to  much  testimony  and  we  have  gone 
through  to  the  end  of  the  road,  or  what 
we  hope  Is  the  end  of  the  road. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
adopt  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  3  minutes? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  ad- 
dress myself  to  amendment  38,  which 
was  reported  in  disagreement  and  which 
relates  to  emergency  school  assistance, 
in  which  we  carried  $150  million  here.  As 
I  understand  it  now,  that  amount  was 
cut  by  50  percent  in  conference,  or  to  $75 
million:  and  the  other  body  has  now  con- 
curred in  that  amendment  so  that  it  re- 
mains but  for  us  to  concur  and  the  $75 
million  will  be  appropriated.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Is  it  correct  the  limita- 
tions with  respect  to  utilization  of  these 
fimds  specified  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ment remain  as  part  of  the  bill,  now  that 
the  conference  report  has  been  com- 
pleted? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Those  provisions  do 
remain  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  only  thing  changed 
was  the  amount  of  money? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  amount  of 
money. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  would  like  to  state  to 
the  manager  of  the  bill  that  we  thought 
the  $150  million  could  be  extremely  well 
used  in  respect  of  the  desegregation  ef- 
fort. We  were  deeply  concerned  that  the 
limitations  should  remain  in  the  bill,  as 
they  are  such  as  to  prevent  a  defeat  of 
the  very  effort  which  the  $75  million  or 
$150  million  originally  was  designed  to 
promote,  to  wit,  desegregation.  Those 
who  would  attempt  to  avoid  the  effect  of 
desegregation  by  unlawfully  utilizing 
public  property  by  transferring  it  to  pri- 
vate segregated  schools,  are  discouraged 
from  doing  so  by  the  first  limitation. 
The  other  limitations  prevent  the  use  of 
Federal  funds  to  supplant  available  non- 
Federal  funding  and  assure  that  the 
financial  assistance  provided  Is  available 
In  all  sections  of  the  country  where  simi- 
lar problems  have  created  similar  needs. 

I  consider  the  precedent  of  the  reten- 
tion of  the  limitations  in  the  amendment 
of  such  overriding  importance  that  I  am 
even  willing  to  accept  the  disappoint- 
ment of  the  50-percent  cut  provided  that 
the  limitations  are  included. 

I  would  be  the  first  to  aflBrm,  because 
I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  served  with  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Macntt- 
soN)  on  conference  committees,  the  tre- 
mendous effort  which  I  know  it  took  to 
get  even  the  $75  million.  The  chairman 
did  extremely  well  under  the  circum- 
stances. 


But,  Mr.  President,  the  real  danger  we 
face,  aside  from  a  lagging  desegregation 
policy  anywhere  in  the  country — and  I 
emphasize  that  because  it  needs  to  be 
emphasized — is  that  we  are  seeking  to 
bring  about  a  better  educational  system 
through  exercising  the  spectre  of  segre- 
gation wherever  it  may  be  present. 

One  of  the  fine  points  brought  out  In 
debate  was  the  fact  that  so-called  de 
facto  segregation  and  racial  imbalance 
are  exactly  the  same  thing.  I  hope  very 
much,  as  this  educational  process  goes 
on,  people  will  understand  that  so-called 
racial  imbalance  is  just  as  capable  of 
depriving  children  of  a  sufficient  educa- 
tion as  so-called  de  jure  segregation. 

The  only  question  is.  Can  we  reach 
racial  imbalance,  and  if  we  can,  what  can 
we  do  about  it  intelligently? 

We  all  agree  we  would  prefer  not  to 
bus  our  children  over  long  distances.  But 
I  deeply  believe,  If  you  want  to  give  chil- 
dren the  best  in  education,  they  are  en- 
titled to  an  education  which  is  integrated. 
While  we  may  not  prefer  busing,  we  know 
often  there  is  no  other  way — just  as  we 
discovered  with  the  little  red  school 
house — to  provide  a  decent  education 
without  the  use  of  busing. 

So  I  think  it  should  be  noted  very  spe- 
cifically that  a  real  achievement  is  in- 
corporated in  this  conference  report  in 
these  terms.  I  am  the  first  to  affirm  that 
I  hope  very  much  this  legislation  will  be 
used  with  intelligence  to  deal  with  situ- 
ations in  the  North,  and  West,  as  well  as 
in  the  South.  But  there  are  two  caveats: 
First,  that  should  not  divert  our  attention 
from  areas  where  there  is  unlawful  segre- 
gation which  has  already  been  identified 
by  the  courts  and  HEW:  this  appropria- 
tion will  not  substitute  for  fair  law  en- 
forcement in  many  areas  of  the  South: 
and  second,  we  should  not  be  scared 
away  by  the  catch  words  of  "neighbor- 
hood schools"  and  "forced  busing"  from 
giving  the  children,  who  cannot  represent 
themselves  and  for  whom  we  are  speak- 
ing, the  very  optimum  we  humanly  can 
in  education. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Equal  Educational  Opportunity 
which  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
MoNDALE)  heads  and  a  member  of  the 
Education  Subcommittee,  chaired  by  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  'Mr.  Pell). 
We  will  be  coming  in  with  a  substantial 
bill.  The  administration  has  asked  for 
$1.5  billion.  This  is  a  beginning. 

I  say  to  the  administration  that  the 
easiest  way  to  kill  a  program  which  has 
much  promise  around  here,  is  to  ruin  it 
when  you  start,  or  waste  money  in  re- 
spect to  it,  or  engage  in  experiments 
which  are  footless,  just  because  you  do 
not  know  what  to  do  with  the  money. 

Nobody  is  asking  the  administration  to 
spend  money.  If  they  do  not  want  to 
spend  it,  that  is  all  right,  but  if  they  do, 
they  should  bear  in  mind  they  have  to 
spend  it  intelligently  and  effectively. 
Everything  they  do  about  the  expenditure 
of  this  $75  million  will  have  a  direct 
and  decisive  effect  on  our  chances  for 
getting  the  whole  program  enacted  Into 
law.  I  think  this  is  critically  important, 
and  I  hope  the  administration  will  take 
it  very  much  to  heart. 


I  note  with  great  regret  that  the  so- 
called  Whitten  amendments,  which  also 
relate  to  desegregation  problems  in  the 
schools,  are  carried  over  in  the  confer- 
ence report.  We  all  knew,  and  we  knew  it 
when  we  debated  the  question,  that  they 
are  of  no  legal  effect,  imlike  the  so-called 
Jonas  amendment,  which  fortunately  is 
left  out  of  the  bill;  but  the  Whitten 
amendments  are  still  an  albatross  aroimd 
the  neck  of  this  measure. 

I  know  the  other  body  insisted  on  them 
because  they  did  go  back  in  disagreement. 
To  the  great  credit  of  a  number  of  Sen- 
ate conferees,  they  signed  the  confer- 
ence repoi-t — and  that  includes  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson )  — with  the 
exception  of  amendment  No.  39,  which 
related  to  the  so-called  Whitten  amend- 
ments. This  effort  to  act  as  King  Canute 
to  stem  the  tide  of  our  doing  our  utmost 
to  remove  the  color  factor  from  the  edu- 
cation of  children  of  the  United  States 
is  doomed  to  failure.  It  is  vestigial,  it 
is  archaic,  it  is  bound  to  go.  The  tenacity 
with  which  it  hangs  on  in  amendments 
like  these  is  really  appalling  in  this  coun- 
try. Yet  the  very  same  people  who  advo- 
cate this  kind  of  amendment  are  the 
people  who  talk  about  neighborhood 
schools  and  being  against  busing,  when 
the  worst  expressions  of  segregation  came 
imder  the  heading  of  busing,  and  black 
children  were  bused  20,  30,  and  40  miles 
a  day,  right  past  the  doors  of  white 
schools  which  were  their  neighborhood 
schools,  in  the  name  of  segregation. 

I  sympathize  with  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson).  I  know 
how  he  feels.  We  live  in  a  working  world. 
There  is  a  heavy  responsibility  borne  by 
the  other  body  for  its  persistence  includ- 
ing this  kind  of  amendment.  It  is  amaz- 
ing to  me  to  see  it,  since  it  does  not,  in  my 
view,  represent  the  prevailing  view  in  the 
country.  We  can  only  hope  to  continue 
the  fight  and  to  urge  our  brethren  in 
the  other  body  to  be  more  decisive  and 
vigorous  in  their  opposition  to  such 
amendments.  It  is  unfortunate  that  we 
are  at  the  point  of  having  or  not  having  a 
massive  bill  for  education  which  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  school  districts  of 
our  country,  at  the  price  accepting  an 
amendment  like  this,  which  is  not  going 
to  turn  the  world  over,  I  agree 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  But  which  is  nettling 
and  disagreeable,  considering  the  state 
of  the  times,  and  the  laws  enacted  by 
Congress  and  the  decisions  of  the  courts. 
It  is  depressing  and  sad  and  distressing. 
I  sympathize,  however,  with  the  manager 
of  the  bill  and  the  ranking  Republican 
Member,  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Cotton),  who  has  certainly 
expressed  his  feelings  on  many  occasions. 
So  I  say  that  while  these  amendments 
are  most  regrettable,  I  shall  vote  for  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
jdeld  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Allen)  . 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  May  I  have  10  minutes? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Very  well. 
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Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  distingiushed  Senator  from 
Washington  and  the  other  conferees  on 
this  bill  for  the  splendid  work  which  they 
did  in  conference.  I  appreciate  his  spirit 
of  compromise,  the  spirit  with  which  he 
came  back  with  the  conference  report, 
which  does  embody  what  he  has  called 
the  Whitten  amendments. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  sections 
209  and  210  of  the  bill  be  inserted  In  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sections 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Sec.  209.  No  part  of  the  funds  contained 
In  this  Act  may  be  used — 

To  force  any  school  or  school  district  which 
Is  desegregated  as  that  term  Is  defined  In  title 
rV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  Public 
Law  88-352,  to  take  any  action  to  force  the 
busing  of  students; 

To  force  on  account  of  race,  creed,  or  color 
the  abolishment  of  any  school  so  desegre- 
gated; or 

To  force  the  transfer  or  assignment  of  any 
student  attending  any  elementary  or  second- 
ary school  so  desegregated  to  or  from  a  par- 
ticular school  over  the  protest  of  his  or  her 
parents  or  parent. 

Sec.  210.  No  part  of  the  funds  contained 
In  this  Act  shall  be  used — 

To  force  any  school  or  school  district  which 
is  desegregated  as  that  term  Is  defined  In 
title  IV  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964,  Pub- 
lic Law  88-352,  to  take  any  action  to  force 
the  busing  of  students; 

To  require  the  abolishment  of  any  school 
so  desegregated;  or 

To  force  on  account  of  rtwe,  creed,  or  color 
the  transfer  of  students  to  or  from  a  par- 
ticular school  BO  desegregated  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  obtaining  Federal  funds  other- 
wise available  to  any  State,  school  district  or 
school. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad 
that  for  the  first  time  since  the  Con- 
gress has  been  considering  the  Whitten 
amendments — and  that  consideration 
goes  back  for  several  Congresses — this 
Is  the  first  time,  I  believe,  that  the  Whit- 
ten amendments  in  their  original  form 
as  presented  to  the  House,  as  approved 
by  the  House,  have  ended  up  in  that  same 
original  form  as  presented  to  the  Sen- 
ate now,  in  the  conference  report  under 
consideration. 

The  two  amendments  taken  jointly 
make  provision  for  four  prohibitions. 
They  provide  that  no  portion  of  the  funds 
appropriated  by  this  education  bill  can 
be  used  to  force  any  school  or  school  dis- 
trict to  take  any  action  to  force  the  bus- 
ing of  students;  or  to  force,  on  account 
of  race,  creed,  or  color,  the  abolish- 
ment of  any  school  so  desegregated;  or 
to  force  the  transfer  or  assignment  of 
any  student  attending  any  elementary 
or  secondary  school  so  desegregated  to 
or  from  a  particular  school  over  the  pro- 
test of  his  or  her  parents  or  parent;  or, 
to  force  on  account  of  race,  creed  or 
color  the  transfer  of  students  to  or  from 
a  particular  school  so  desegregated  as 
a  condition  precedent  to  obtaining  Fed- 
eral funds  otherwise  available  to  any 
State,  school  district  or  school. 

There  is  a  very  definite  field  of  oper- 
ation for  these  amendments,  because  we 
see  massive  busing  ordered  by  HEW  and 
ordered  by  district  courts.  We  see  school 
buildings  abandoned,  schools  closed,  all 


over  the  South.  In  my  own  State  of  Ala- 
bama the  rulings  of  the  Federal  courts 
and  the  edicts  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  have 
caused  our  State  to  close  school  buildings 
valued  at  more  than  $100  million. 

So  we  would  like  the  protection  of  the 
Whitten  amendments,  and  we  believe 
these  amendments  will  be  effective  If 
they  are  implemented  by  action  by  HEW, 
if  HEW  will  be  bound  by  the  provisions 
of  these  amendments. 

Soon  after  coming  to  the  Senate  I 
wrote  Mr.  Finch,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  calling  attention  to  the  massive 
busing  that  was  being  required  by  HEW 
and  pointing  out  that  that  was  in  oppo- 
sition to  and  in  direct  contravention  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Whitten  amend- 
ments then  in  force  and  effect. 

There  were  three  aspects  of  the  Whit- 
ten amendments  at  that  time:  that  the 
funds  could  not  be  used  to  require  bus- 
ing and  could  not  be  used  to  require  the 
closing  of  a  school  or  could  not  be  used 
to  force  a  child  to  go  to  any  school  other 
than  one  approved  by  his  or  her  parent 
or  parents.  But  as  finally  enacted  It  had 
the  clause  that  these  things  could  not 
be  done  in  order  to  overcome  racial 
imbalance. 

So  the  Secretary  informed  me  that 
these  provisions  gave  protection  to 
districts  where  they  had  de  facto  segre- 
gation, and  provided  that  the  districts 
were  protected  from  this  action,  or  from 
the  requirement  of  these  actions, 
whereas  segregation  in  the  South,  which 
they  called  de  jure  segregation,  was  not 
protected. 

So  they  could  require  these  things  In 
Southern  school  districts.  I  was  very 
much  interested  in  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York, 
In  which  he  said  that  these  are  onerous 
provisions,  the  provisions  of  the  Whitten 
amendments,  and  that  they  hang  like  an 
albatross  around  this  bill. 

He  could  say  that  because,  his  school 
districts  in  New  York  are  protected  under 
existing  law  from  the  very  things  that 
we  want  protection  from  under  the  terms 
of  the  pending  conference  report  em- 
bodying the  Whitten  sunendments. 

Yes,  this  Is  an  anomalous  situation,  Mr. 
President,  that  in  the  South,  desegrega- 
tion Is  rapidly  taking  place,  whereas  in 
the  North — and  I  speak  with  particular 
reference  to  the  great  State  of  New  York, 
because  I  have  the  report  of  the  regents 
of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York  pointing  this  out — segregation  is 
on  the  Increase.  It  Is  Increasing  In  the 
North,  whereas  In  the  South  It  Is  on  a 
rapid  decline.  All  we  are  asking  Is  the 
same  tsTie  of  protection  that  the  law 
gives  to  the  school  districts  that  have  de 
facto  segregation. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  see  how.  In 
fairness,  we  can  have  a  Federal  school 
policy  which  demands  Immediate  deseg- 
regation in  the  South,  and  at  the  same 
time  outside  the  South  encourages  and 
fosters  segregation.  But  that  Is  the  exact 
situation  that  we  have  under  existing 
law. 

Possibly  we  will  get  some  relief  If  the 
conference  report  embodying  the  Whit- 


ten amendments  Is  accepted.  I  favor 
the  adoption  of  the  conference  report, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
remarks  that  I  made  on  June  24  in  the 
Senate,  and  the  colloquy  in  connection 
with  those  remarks,  appearing  In  the 
Record  at  pages  21224-21227. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
and  the  coUoquey  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows; 

Mr.  Allen.  Mr.  President,  earlier  this  eve- 
ning, the  Junior  Senator  from  Alabama  dis- 
cussed at  considerable  length  the  Scott 
amendment  which  was  agreed  to  by  the 
Senate  by  roughly  a  2-to-l  vote.  It  struck  out 
section  211  of  the  bill. 

Now  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mary- 
land seeks  to  strike  out  sections  208  and  209 
which,  as  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maryland  referred  to  the  sections,  are  the 
1970  version  of  the  Whitten  amendment. 

I  assume  by  that  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maryland  Is  calling  attention  to 
the  fact  that  for  a  number  of  years,  for  years 
before  the  junior  Senator  from  Alabama  came 
to  the  U.S.  Senate 

Mr.  Mathias.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Mathias.  Mr.  President,  perhaps  they 
would  be  more  accurately  referred  to  as  the 
retreaded  1970  version.  It  Is  the  second  time 
that  we  dealt  with  them  this  year. 

Mr.  Allen.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  his  revision  of  his  original  remarks 
which  the  Junior  Senator  from  Alabama  is 
seeking  to  quote. 

Starting  apparently  with  the  Civil  Right* 
Act  of  1964,  at  least  that  far  back  the  word 
"desegregation"  was  being  defined.  And  it 
was  expressly  provided  that  desegregation 
should  not  mean  the  transter  of  a  student 
from  one  school  to  another  in  order  to  over- 
come racial  imbalance. 

So.  then,  as  far  back  as  1964  at  least,  the 
thrust  of  the  civil  rights  legislation  and  of 
a  majority  of  the  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives in  Congress,  was  to  protect  de  facto 
segregation  because,  as  the  dlstlngushed 
Senator  from  Maryland  clearly  understands, 
the  words  "racial  Imbalance"  are  used  inter- 
changeably for  de  facto  segregation. 

All  through  the  legislative  history  of  the 
Whitten  amendments  and  the  civil  rights 
provisions,  an  att€mpt  has  been  made  to  pro- 
tect de  facto  segregation,  which  Is  segrega- 
tion as  it  exists  outside  of  the  Southern 
States. 

The  Whitten  amendment,  as  it  appears  for 
the  first  time,  I  believe,  in  the  1968  HEW 
appropriation  bill — possibly  at  a  period  be- 
fore that;  It  may  have  appeared  In  1966 — 
but  at  any  rate.  In  the  1968  appropriations 
bill  the  Whitten  amendment,  as  It  passed 
the  House,  provided  that  no  portion  of  the 
funds  appropriated  by  the  HEW  appropria- 
tions should  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  forc- 
ing the  busing  of  students  or  forcing  the 
closing  of  schools  or  forcing  any  child  to 
attend  a  school  other  than  the  school  chosen 
for  him  by  his  parents. 

As  the  Junior  Senator  from  Alabama  under- 
stands, m  the  legislative  process  the  words 
were  added  that  these  things  could  not  be 
done  In  order  to  overcome  racial  imbalance, 
which  deprived  the  segregated  schools,  which 
are  said  to  exist  in  the  South,  of  the  protec- 
tion of  these  prohibitions.  But  at  the  same 
time  It  gave  to  those  areas  which  had  so- 
called  de  facto  segregation  the  protection  of 
these  prohibitions  against  biising,  against 
the  closing  of  schools,  and  against  requiring 
any  child  to  attend  a  school  other  than  the 
school  of  the  choice  of  his  parents. 

The  Whitten  amendment  started  out  one 
way.  And  when  it  came  to  the  Senate,  some- 
where In  the  legislative  process,  either  In  the 
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Senate  or  In  the  conference  committee,  It 
was  80  diluted,  so  watered  down,  and  so 
changed  as  to  deprive  tbe  southern  school 
systems  of  any  of  the  protections  pirovlded 
by  the  amendment.  But  at  the  same  time  It 
gave  that  protection  to  the  schools  outside 
the  South  where  they  had  so-called  de  facto 
segregation. 

Instead  of  doing  what  the  amendment 
sought  to  do,  they  did  Just  the  opposite  and 
afforded  protection  to  de  facto  segregation 
and  deprived  those  school  districts  that  had 
de  Jure  segregation  of  any  protection  what- 
soever. 

How  Ironic  and  hypocritical  can  we  act  or 
can  we  be? 

Then  when  the  Whltten  amendments  came 
over  from  the  House  last  year  and  were  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  committee  and  came 
to  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  as  the  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  recalls,  the  distinguished 
Junior  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias) 
added  the  interesting  phrase  that  became 
something  of  a  hallmark  for  this  type  of  leg- 
islation: "except  as  required  by  the  Consti- 
tution," which  gave  the  HEW  the  supposed 
right  to  say  that  the  Constitution  required 
the  protection  of  de  facto  segregation  and 
that  It  provided  for  the  stamping  out  of 
de  Jure  segregation. 

There  again  the  Whltten  amendments 
were  changed  In  the  Senate  to  provide  some- 
thing entirely  different  from  what  they  pro- 
vided when  they  started  out  In  the  House, 
when  they  passed  the  House  and  when  they 
cleared  the  Senate  committee. 

This  time  they  go  one  step  further  and  say. 
"We  are  not  even  going  to  have  any  language 
of  that  sort  in  here.  We  are  going  to  elimi- 
nate every  single  vestige  of  language  of  this 
sort." 

The  present  amendment  Is  to  strike  both 
of  these  sections.  209  and  210. 

All  that  these  sections  do  Is  to  seek  to  give 
to  the  southern  school  districts  the  protec- 
tion that  Is  already  afforded  to  districts  out- 
side of  the  South  that  already  have  this 
protection. 

All  that  the  Whltten  amendment  seeks  to 
do  Is  to  give  the  southern  school  districts 
some  little  piecemeal  start  toward  achieving 
some  type  of  equal  protection  of  the  laws, 
equal  application  of  the  laws,  and  equal 
enforcement  of  the  laws. 

Mr.  President.  It  Is  hard  for  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Alabama  to  accept  a  Federal 
school  policy  that  demands  Immediate  de- 
segregation of  the  public  school  systems  In 
the  South  and  at  the  same  time,  by  every 
single  piece  of  legislation  enacted  by  Con- 
gress that  the  Junior  Senator  from  Alabama 
has  been  able  to  located  dealing  with  the 
matter  of  desegregation,  de  facto  segrega- 
tion has  been  protected,  it  has  been  fostered, 
and  It  has  been  preserved.  Now,  as  we  have 
Immediate  desegregation  In  the  public  school 
systems  of  the  South  what  is  happening  in 
States  outside  the  South?  Is  segregation  be- 
ing eliminated  there?  What  are  these  Sen- 
ators and  these  Representatives  who  twist 
the  language  of  the  Whltten  amendment 
around  so  that  It  means  exactly  the  oppo- 
site of  what  it  started  out  to  provide,  doing 
to  eliminate  segregation  in  their  areas? 

Mr.  President.  I  have  excerpts  before  me 
from  a  study  made  by  the  regents  of  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  the 
first  one  being  dated  January,  1968,  entitled 
"Integration  and  the  Schools."  I  would  like 
to  read  an  excerpt  from  that  study  on 
page  9: 

"PBOBLEM   GBOWS 

"Despite  the  determination  and  signifi- 
cant accomplishments  of  many  in  education, 
the  growth  of  the  problem  has  outstripped 
the  efforts  to  deal  with  it: 

"Racial  Imbalance  tcithin  school  districts 
is  increasing  In  both  subtirban  and  urban 
communities." 

This  la  segregation  In  the  State  of  New 
Tork: 


"Racial  census  reports  show  that  between 
1961  and  1966,  in  the  41  school  districts  with 
the  highest  percentage  of  Negro  pupils  (ex- 
clusive of  New  York  City) . 

"•  •  •  the  number  of  elementary  schools 
with  more  than  50  percent  Negro  pupils  in- 
creased from  60  to  72;  the  number  with 
more  than  90  percent  Negro  pupils  Increased 
from  25  to  33. 

"Racial  Isolation  among  school  districts  Is 
also  Increasing.  In  this  same  period,  the  per- 
centage of  Negro  pupils  In  one  suburban 
district  rose  to  82  and  in  another,  to  71.  In 
three  other  districts,  the  percentage  sur- 
passed 50." 

Then,  in  December  of  1969,  working  on 
this  problem,  trying  to  do  something  about 
it  supposedly,  there  was  a  review  of  the  re- 
vised studies  taken  some  2  years  before,  a 
restatement  of  the  policy,  in  which  it  Is 
stated  by  the  regents  of  the  University  of 
the  State  of  New  York : 

"The  efforts  of  the  State  of  New  York  to 
eliminate  segregation  and  to  speed  Integra- 
tion must  be  increased. 

••••••• 

"Racial  and  social  class  legislation  in  the 
public  schools  has  increased  substantially 
during  the  pmat  two  years  despite  efforts  to 
eliminate  it." 

So,  Mr.  President,  there  in  this  great  State 
of  New  York  we  have  segregation  increasing, 
whereas  in  the  southern  school  districts  the 
administration  boasts  that  they  are  going 
to  require  the  desegregation  of  every  school 
sy.stem  In  the  South — not  In  the  North;  ev- 
ery school  system  in  the  South — by  Septem- 
ber of  this  year. 

That  is  going  to  wreck  the  public  school 
systeon  of  the  State  of  Alabama  and  In  most 
of  the  South. 

It  Is  not  only  the  white  citizens  of  our 
State  that  disapprove  of  this  policy  of  cloe- 
ing  the  schools,  of  busing  students,  of  re- 
fusing to  allow  a  child  to  go  to  the  school 
of  his  choice;  the  black  citizens,  the  black 
students  also  object  to  this  in  the  most  de- 
cisive and  in  the  strongest  fashion  that  they 
can. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  a  matter  of  record  that 
it  is  the  black  students  of  our  State  whose 
school  buildings  in  the  main  are  being  closed 
by  order  of  HEW,  and  they  object  to  that. 
One  of  the  best  school  buildings  in  my 
hometown  of  Oadsden,  Ala.,  Is  the  black 
high  school  with  about  1,000  students.  That 
school  was  ordered  closed  to  the  dismay  of 
the  pupils,  the  black  pupils,  the  faculty,  the 
families  and  the  friends  of  those  students. 
Throughout  the  State  it  is  the  black  stu- 
dents that  are  bearing  much  of  the  brunt 
of  this  policy  of  forced  desegregation  now 
in  the  southern  school  districts.  They  do  not 
like  being  bused  into  the  white  high  schools 
In  order  to  desegregate  the  white  schools. 
They  do  not  like  that.  Thl3  Is  not  only  a 
complaint  of  white  citizens  of  the  State  of 
Alabama  and  the  white  citizens  of  the 
South.  But  Is  Is  deetrojrlng  the  public  school 
system  in  my  State  and  in  other  Southern 
States.  Bond  issues  are  being  defeated;  pro- 
posed taxes  which  are  being  submitted  to 
the  people  are  being  defeated  In  tax  refer- 
endums;  taxes  already  Impoeed,  coming  up 
for  renewal,  are  being  defeated;  and  public 
support  is  being  withdrawn  from  the  public 
schocrf  system  in  our  State. 

What  we  are  interested  In  doing  Is  not 
in  having  sociological  experiments  with  our 
children,  white  and  black.  We  want  to  see 
every  schoolchlld  in  our  section,  every 
schoolchild  In  the  Nation  given  the  advan- 
tage of  having  a  quality  education.  So  we 
think  K  is  unfair  to  have  a  Federal  school 
policy  that  requires  this  immediate  deeeg- 
regatlon  In  the  South  and  that  fosters,  en- 
courages, and  promotes  segregation  In  the 
North  that  is  every  bit  as  pronounced  and 
more  so  In  some  instances  than  segregation 
that  exlsrbs  in  the  South.  All  we  are  aeklng 
is  equal  protection  of  the  laws  and  we  be- 


lieve that  the  Whltten  amendment,  not  di- 
luted, not  changed  In  meaning,  but  passed 
as  it  passed  the  House,  will  give  us  some 
small  measure  of  equality  of  enforcement  of 
the  law  and  equality  of  treatment  under  the 
law. 

Mr.  Prealdent,  I  have  been  Interested  in 
the  fact  that  this  bill  has  been  under  con- 
sideration now  for  parte  of  2  days.  It  is  a 
bill  that  apprc^nl&tes  some  $4-6  billion  for 
the  cause  of  education. 

Many  Senators  have  amendments  they 
want  to  offer,  I  am  tcdd.  I  have  been  told 
that  the  dlMlnguished  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Jattts)  has  an  amendment  he 
wants  to  offer  having  to  do  with  the  appro- 
priation of  9150  million  to  aid  in  easing  the 
shock  in  southern  school  districts  of  the  de- 
mand for  Immediate  desegregation. 

That  amendment  has  not  been  offered. 
There  are  a  number  of  other  amendments  on 
Senators'  desks. 

Why  was  It  so  important  to  rush  In  here? 
The  distinguished  Republican  leader,  the  able 
and  distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania, rushes  in  with  an  amendment.  Just 
as  soon  as  the  bill  Is  brought  up,  to  strike 
section  211,  the  Jonas  amendment.  They  do 
not  consider  any  of  the  advisability  of  this 
$4.5  billion  appropriation.  They  do  not  con- 
sider the  merit  of  that. 

Is  it  wise  to  appropriate  $4.5  billion?  Is  It 
properly  allocated?  Do  the  proper  services  get 
the  correct  amounts?  Are  the  proper  priori- 
ties being  maintained?  Have  we  spread  out 
the  $a  billion  properly?  Should  not  some 
adjustment  be  made  in  this  amount?  Does 
one  agency  get  more  money  than  perhaps  it 
should? 

It  is  easy  to  make  reference  to  this  tremen- 
dous sum  of  •150,000,000  when  $4.5  billion  is 
involved.  Is  that  what  is  considered  by  the 
Senate?  Is  that  why  Senators  nish  in  with 
amendments,  reallocating  the  94.6  billion? 

No;  it  Is  not.  The  two  items  given  priority 
are  not  those  amendments.  There  seems  to  be 
a  general  feeling  of  consent  in  this  matter. 
No  Senator  rushed  in.  I  did  not  see  three  or 
four  Senators  on  their  feet  with  amendments 
asking  for  recognition.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  was  recognized.  He  did  his  work. 
He  put  his  amendment  In  to  knock  out  the 
Jonas  amendment. 

Now  the  distinguished  Junior  Senator  from 
Maryland  has  no  trouble  getting  recognition, 
because  no  other  Senator  has  an  amendment. 
Let  lis  get  this  possible  relief  from  the  south- 
ern school  systems  knocked  out  before  we 
do  anything  else — that  seems  to  be  th3  opin- 
ion. That  seems  to  be  thought  to  be  most 
Important — the  knocking  out  of  those  three 
amendments,  the  two  Whltten  amendments 
and  the  Jonas  amendment.  They  have  top 
priority.  Let  us  see  that  no  protection,  let  us 
see  that  no  guaranty,  let  us  see  that  no  equal- 
ity, let  us  see  that  no  equal  enforcement  of 
the  law,  Is  made  available  to  southern  school 
districts.  Let  us  place  as  the  top  priority 
the  knocking  out  of  those  three  items.  But 
at  the  same  time  let  lis  make  sure  that  these 
sections  are  not  turned  agalnet  de  facto 
segregation  as  it  exists  In  the  North.  That 
is  the  attitude  of  many  Senators. 

Is  anything  ever  going  to  be  done  about 
de  facto  segregation?  Are  we  always  going  to 
say  that  where  a  black  child  Is  required  to  go 
to  an  all  black  school,  he  is  being  denied 
a  good  education  In  the  South,  that  be  Is 
being  denied  equal  protection  of  the  law, 
but  prevent  that  statement  from  being  made 
about  a  black  child  in  the  North  In  a  seg- 
regated school?  Do  you  suppose  that  black 
child  In  the  North,  with  a  protected  de  facto 
segregation  staring  him  In  the  face,  says 
to  himself,  "Well,  the  black  students  of  the 
South  are  getting  to  go  to  White  schools 
down  there  because  they  have  de  Jure  segre- 
gation, but  that  U  all  right  with  me.  I  like 
this  black  school  that  I  go  to  in  the  North 
because  this  is  de  facto  segregation,  and 
that  is  all  right"?  As  long  as  segregation  Is 
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de  facto,  that  is  fine,  it  does  not  have  to  be 
broken  up:  but  If  It  is  de  Jure,  if  it  is  that 
type  which  exists  in  the  South,  it  has  to  be 
broken  up. 

Well,  if  segregation  is  unlawaful  in  the 
South,  It  should  also  be  unlawful  in  the 
North. 

Mr.  President,  early  In  this  session  the 
Senate,  in  an  all  too  rare  display  of  states- 
manship, voted  for  the  Stennls  amendment. 
A  total  of  56  votes  were  cast  for  it,  and  30- 
odd  cast  against  It 

That  amendment,  of  course,  provided  for 
uniformity  of  enforcement  of  Federal  guide- 
lines In  implemenUng  Federal  policy  re- 
garding desegregation  of  the  public  schools. 
I  do  not  know  what  happened  to  that 
amendment  or  why  the  Senate  apparently 
changed  Its  mind  when  the  conference  com- 
mittee brought  out  its  version  of  the  amend- 
ment and  did  Just  the  opposite  of  providing 
for  uniformity.  It  provided  for  two  uniformi- 
ties— the  uniformity  of  application  of  de- 
segregation policies  as  regards  de  Jure  seg- 
regation, and  uniformity  of  desegregation 
policies  as  regards  de  facto  segregation. 

Certain  Members  of  the  Senate  were  ap- 
parently aghast  at  what  they  had  done.  They 
had  voted  for  uniformity  In  the  application 
of  a  Federal  policy  regarding  desegregation 
of  public  schools.  So  when  they  got  the  op- 
portunity to  go  back  to  a  dual  policy — one 
policy  for  the  North,  one  policy  for  the 
South — they  were  quick  to  Jump  at  It;  and 
that  is  what  happened. 

But  the  Stennls  amendment  had  served 
Its  purpose.  It  had  pointed  out  to  the  public 
that  segregation  exists  in  the  North,  in  many 
cases  to  a  far  greater  degree  than  It  exists 
In  the  South;  and  that  while  segregation  Is 
ending  in  the  South,  it  Is  increasing  In  the 
North. 

Many  people  throughout  the  country  did 
not  realize  that  that  was  the  case.  Of  course, 
at  the  bar  of  public  opinion,  Mr.  President, 
the  Stennls  amendment  won  a  great  victory 
for  the  cause  of  right  and  Jvistice,  because  of 
Its  Insistence  on  giving  to  each  citizen  of  our 
country  equal  protection  and  equal  appli- 
cation of  our  laws. 

The  effect  of  shining  the  light  of  public 
notice  on  this  condition  will  be  of  great  In- 
fluence for  many  years  to  come,  and  I  want 
again  to  commend  the  able  and  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Sttnnis)  for 
his  untiring  efforts  in  connection  with  the 
Stennls  amendment  and  in  connection  with 
the  Whltten  amendments  and  the  Jonas 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  seek  to  speak  for  the 
public  schools  In  our  area,  and  as  we  seek 
to  speak  for  the  schoolchildren  in  our  area 
and  the  people  of  our  area,  we  wonder  where 
our  help  is  to  come  from,  in  seeking  to  solve 
this  problem. 

If  these  2  amendments  are  left  In — and 
I  will  say  frankly  that  I  do  not  expect  them 
to  be  left  in,  and  I  am  not  going  to  seek  to 
prevent  this  amendment  from  coming  to  a 
vote;  I  certainly  am  not  trying  to  extend  any 
discussion  unduly,  but  the  feeling  of  the 
people  of  Alabama  and  the  people  of  the 
South  needs  to  be  expressed  in  this  matter, 
and  it  Is  for  that  reason  that  those  of  us 
who  are  Interested  in  this  amendment  are 
addressing  our  attention  to  it — where  Is  our 
help  to  come  from? 

We  passed  the  Stennls  amendment.  If  we 
back  up  on  It,  and  go  back  to  the  old  double 
standard,  HEW  offers  no  encouragement. 
They  say,  "Yes,  we  have  double  standards;  we 
protect  de  facto  segregation  in  the  North, 
and  we  seek  to  stamp  out  de  Jure  segrega- 
tion In  the  South."  So  there  is  no  hope  there. 
What  about  the  Republican  leadership 
here  in  the  Senate?  Is  there  any  hope  there? 
Well,  no;  no  hope  there.  The  Republican 
leader  (Mr.  Scott)  killed  the  Jonas  amend- 
ment. If  he  were  here  now,  he  would  vote 
against  the  Whltten  amendment  also,  I  am 
Btire. 


Mr.  EaviN.  Mr.  President,  will  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  for  a  question? 

Mr.  AULKN.  I  am  delighted  to  yield. 

Mr.  ExviN.  Does  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  not  recall  that  dtu-lng  the  late 
campaign,  when  President  Nixon  was  seeking 
the  votes  of  the  people  of  the  South,  he 
stated,  in  an  interview  at  Charlotte,  N.C., 
that  he  was  opposed  to  the  busing  of  chll- 
.dren  to  achieve  racial  balance  in  the  public 
schools? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  he  did,  according  to  the 
press  accounts. 

Mr.  Esvm.  Does  not  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama also  recall  that  on  one  or  more  occa- 
sions during  the  late  campaign.  President 
Nixon  stated  that  he  was  in  favor  of  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  neighborhood  school? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes.  He  still  states  that. 

Mr.  EEvm.  Can  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  Inform  me  of  any  action 
taken  in  Congress  at  the  Insttmce  of  or  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  carry  into  effect  either 
one  of  those  campaign  promises? 

Mr.  Allen.  In  answer  to  the  question  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Carolina, 
I  win  state  that  I  know  of  no  Initiative  taken 
by  the  President  himself;  but  I  will  have  to 
express  deep  appreciation  to  individual 
members  of  his  party  for  standing  with  us 
on  these  principles.  We  have  received  splen- 
did support  from  many  members  of  the. 
shall  I  say,  opposition  party  In  this  re- 
gard. 

Mr.  Ervin.  I  share  the  gratitude  that  Is  ex- 
pressed by  the  Senator  from  Alabama  on 
that  point,  and  I  know  that  the  Senator, 
from  Alabama  and  North  Carolina  are  both 
deeply  grateful  for  the  support  we  have  re- 
ceived from  individual  Senators  here  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  But  does  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  recall  any  occasion 
since  President  Nixon  made  those  campaign 
promises  to  the  people  of  the  South  when 
the  Republican  leadership,  either  In  the 
Senate  or  In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
has  supported  any  bill  that  was  calculated 
to  prevent  busing  of  schoolchildren  to 
achieve  racial  balance,  or  to  correct  racial 
imbalance,  or  to  preserve  the  neighborhood 
schools? 

Mr.  Allen.  In  answer  to  that  question,  I 
win  have  to  say  that  the  nearest  approach 
that  the  Junior  Senator  from  Alabama  recalls 
was  the  fact  that  In  connection  with  the 
Stennls  amendment,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania,  the  Republican  leader 
(Mr.  Scott),  produced  a  letter  from  one  of 
the  White  House  people,  I  believe  Mr.  Har- 
low— I  am  not  sure  that  it  was  Mr.  Harlow 
but  he  produced  a  letter  from  someone  over 
there — saying  that  the  President  was  op- 
posed to  the  Stennls  amendment;  and  an- 
other member  of  the  group  from  across  the 
aisle  either  produced  a  letter  or  reported  a 
conversation  with  someone  of  equal  rank 
over  there  saying  that  the  President  was  for 
the  amendment.  So  we  had  conflicting  re- 
ports on  that. 

Mr.  Ervin.  Has  not  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama, m  times  past,  heard  of  politicians 
who  tried  to  work  both  sides  of  the  street? 

Mr,  Allen.  Not  only  beard  of  them,  but 
observed  them. 

Mr.  Ervin.  I  wlU  ask  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  If  the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Is  not  an 
appointee  of  the  President,  and  If  that  De- 
partment was  not  created  to  assist  the  Pres- 
ident m  carrying  out  his  program. 
Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir,  I  so  understand. 
Mr.  Ervin.  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama if  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
of  the  Senate,  the  able  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania did  not  read  or  refer  to  a  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  during  tbe  consideration  of  the 
Jonas  amendment.  In  which  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  expressed. 


in  substance,  his  disapproval  of  the  Jonas 
amendment. 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  true. 
Mr.  Ervin.  Does  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
that  all  the  President  has  to  do  to  control 
a  member  of  his  Cabinet  Is  to  tell  that  mem- 
ber of  his  Cabinet  what  to  do? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  would  say  that  the  Presi- 
dent's request  would  probably  have  consid- 
erable Influence  on  the  Cabinet  member. 

Mr.  Ervin.  Does  not  one  of  the  Whltten 
amendments  expressly  provide  that  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
shall  not  use  any  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  bill  to  bus  schoolchildren  to  achieve 
a  variation  in  racial  composition  of  any 
school? 

Mr.  AT. T.F.N  That  has  been  in  the  amend- 
ments In  the  past.  I  believe  this  one  has 
been  revised  a  little  bit  at  that  point.  Yes, 
sir. 

Mr.  EaviN.  It  Is  still,  in  substance.  In  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  sir.  that  Is  correct. 
Mr.  Ervin.  And  if  the  President  wished  to 
Implement  his  campaign  promise  he  made 
In  Cliarlotte.  N.C.,  to  the  effect  that  there 
should  be  no  busing  to  achieve  a  racial  bal- 
ance m  the  schools  of  the  country,  he  could 
very  well  restrain  his  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  from  writing  a  letter 
advocating  a  course  of  action  which  permits 
busing,  could  he  not? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  believe  he  could  have  consid- 
erable influence  over  him.  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ervin.  Has  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
heard  of  what  we  call  the  President's  south- 
ern strategy? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  have  seen  reference  to  that 
in  the  press. 

Mr.  Ervin.  Does  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
think  that  It  Is  a  part  of  the  President's 
southern  strategy  to  encourage  or  permit  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  write  a  letter  to  the  Senate,  asking 
the  Senate,  in  substance,  not  to  carry  out 
one  of  the  campaign  promises  which  the 
President  made  during  the  campaign? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  do  not  believe  that  would  con- 
tribute to  a  successful  strategy  along  that 
line. 

Mr.  Ervin.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  Allen.  I  thank  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

I  wonder  whether  I  might  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Carolina  a 
question.  The  letter  from  Secretary  Pinch  was 
read  by  the  distinguished  Republican  leader 
Of  course,  we  all  know  that  Mr.  Pinch  Is  no 
longer  the  Secretary,  and  the  Jimlor  Senator 
from  Alabama  Is  wondering  whether  possibly 
remorse  over  the  ruin  and  havoc  that  Mr 
Pinch  has  visited  on  the  southern  school 
systems  might  have  contributed  to  his  resig- 
nation as  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Mr.  Ervin.  If  I  may  make  an  observ.itlon 
by  quoting  an  expression  of  Shakespeare, 
without  the  Senator  from  Alabama  losing  his 
right  to  the  floor.  I  would  like  to  say: 

"Tls  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be 
wlsh'd." 

Mr.  Allen.  I  thank  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  Eastland.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  Allen.  1  yield. 

Mr.  Eastlakd.  Is  there  any  difference  In 
the  policies  of  the  Nixon  administration  to- 
ward the  South  from  those  of  President 
Lvndon  Johnson? 

Mr.  Allen.  Does  the  Senator  have  reference 
to  the  public  schools? 
Mr.  Eastland.  Of  course. 
Mr.  Allen.  I  would  say.  In  answer  to  that 
question,  that  we  have  received  much  better 
statements  and  expressions  of  policy 
Mr.  Eastland.  Llpservlce. 
Mr.  AixjcM.  If  the  Senator  would  like  to 
refer  to  It  as  that.  We  have  received  con- 
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slderably  more  expressions  of  looking  with 
favor  on  our  problems  under  the  pesent 
administration  than  we  received  under  the 
other. 

Mr.  Eastxand.  What  has  been  the  differ- 
ence In  policy? 

Mr.  AixEN.  The  policy  might  be  hard  to 
define.  Does  the  Senator  mean  the  policy 
that  has  been  Implemented? 

Mr.  Eastland.  That  Is  right.  The  present 
administration  Is  promoting  school  integra- 
tion. 

Mr.  Allen.  The  administration  Is  making 
their  boast  that  they  have  desegregated  more 
school  districts  than  have  ever  been  desegre- 
gated during  a  like  period  In  the  past,  and 
I  believe  that  Is  correct.  It  certainly  will  be 
by  September. 

Mr.  Eastland.  What  were  the  promises  that 
were  made? 

Mr.  Allkn.  I  believe  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  heard  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  outline  them, 
and  I  would  refer  the  Senator  to  his  remarks. 
I  would  hesitate  to  speak  in  that  regard,  as 
to  Just  what  he  did  promise. 

Mr.  Ervin.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama  whether  the 
words  which  the  President  used  during  the 
late  campaign  are  not  quite  different  from 
the  words  which  the  Department  of  Justice 
Is  using  In  allegations  It  is  making  in  com- 
plaints It  is  filing  In  the  respective  school 
districts  down  South. 

Mr.  Allen.  Quite  different. 

Mr.  President,  we  hope  that  relief  can  be 
had  in  time  through  the  courts.  At  one  time, 
it  looked  as  though  there  was  no  possibility 
or  hope  of  getting  relief  from  the  courts. 

In  that  regard.  I  was  questioned  earlier 
about  the  actions  of  the  President  and  his 
policies.  I  feel  that  his  appointments  to  the 
Supreme  Court  have  been  excellent — all  four 
of  them,  I  might  say — certainly  the  Chief 
Justice,  and  Justice  Blackmun,  as  well  as 
Judges  Haynsworth  and  Carswell  who  were 
denied  confirmation  by  the  Senate. 

I  should  like  to  call  attention,  as  a  p>08slble 
basis  for  some  hope  along  this  line,  to  a  por- 
tion of  an  opinion  written  by  Chief  Justice 
Burger  with  reg:ard  to  some  of  the  gray  area 
having  to  do  with  the  construction  of  the 
Constitution  in  the  matter  of  our  schools. 
He  had  this  to  say: 

"As  soon  as  possible,  however,  it  is  well  to 
resolve  some  of  the  basic  practical  problems 
when  they  are  appropriately  presented.  In- 
cluding whether,  as  a  constitutional  matter, 
(1)  any  particular  racial  balance  must  be 
achieved  in  the  schools:  (2)  to  what  extent 
school  districts  and  2iones  may  or  must  be 
altered  as  a  constitutional  matter;  and  (3) 
to  what  extent  transportation  may  or  must 
be  provided  to  achieve  the  ends  sought  by 
prior  holdings  of  the  court,  and  other  re- 
lated Issues  that  may  emerge." 

Mr.  President,  that  indicates  a  willingness 
on  the  part  of  the  Chief  Justice,  and  a  wel- 
coming on  his  part,  of  the  acceptance  of 
oases  for  review  by  the  Supreme  Coiirt  touch- 
ing on  these  problems. 

Also,  in  a  Fourth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
case,  recently  decided,  Swann  against  the 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg  Board  of  Education, 
the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fourth 
Judicial  District,  in  commenting  on  their 
adoption  of  the  rules  of  reasonableness,  said: 

"We  adopted  the  test  of  reasonableness — 
Instead  of  one  that  calls  for  absolutes — be- 
cause it  has  proved  to  be  a  reliable  guide  in 
other  areas  of  the  law." 

They  also  said: 

"Nevertheless,  school  boards  must  use  all 
reasonable  means  to  Integrate  the  schools  in 
their  Jurisdiction." 

Certainly,  we  hope  that  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  will  go  along  with  that 
pwUcy  and  that  ruling. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  two 
Whltten  amendments  do  only  this:  They  give 


to  the  southern  school  districts  and  the  pa- 
trons of  the  southern  school  districts  Just  a 
small  amount — Just  a  short  step  in  the  direc- 
tion— of  equal  enforcement  of  the  law,  be- 
caxise  what  is  granted  to  the  citizens  of  the 
South,  the  patrons  of  the  schools.  Is  some- 
thing that  other  areas  of  the  country  already 
have.  There  would  be  no  need  for  an  amend- 
ment if  we  had  equal  protection  of  our  laws. 
If  the  people  in  the  South,  the  patrons  of 
the  southern  schools,  had  equal  enforcement 
of  the  law  accorded  to  them,  equal  applica- 
tion of  the  laws,  there  would  be  no  need  for 
these  amendments.  Lacking  that  equal  en- 
forcement of  the  law,  and  in  the  face  of  a 
dual  standard  for  desegregating  the  public 
schools  throughout  the  country,  the  Whltten 
amendments  are  needed.  It  Is  to  be  hoped 
that,  for  once,  in  the  long  history  of  these 
amendments,  coming  over  to  the  Senate  from 
the  House,  we  will  leave  the  amendments  in- 
tact, that  we  will  not  strike  them  out,  and 
that  we  will  not  dilute  them,  as  has  been 
done  in  the  past. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  amendment 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maryland 
will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Whitten  amendments  are  adopted  by 
agreeing  to  the  conference  report.  It  will 
be  the  first  time  that  these  amendments 
have  not  been  changed  during  the  legis- 
lative process.  Let  us  see  what  relief  will 
be  afforded  under  them  to  school  dis- 
tricts in  the  South  by  the  executive  and 
judicial  branches.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  has  been 
allocated  15  nanutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sure  that  most  Senators  recall  that  we 
have  had  these  amendments  before  us  in 
one  form  or  another  before,  and  they 
have  been  well  debated.  They  have  al- 
ways received  a  very  respectable  vote  in 
this  body.  I  know  they  have  been  voted 
out  of  our  subcommittee  and  our  full 
committee  three  times,  and  I  think  per- 
haps this  was  the  fourth.  This  time,  these 
amendments  have  been  before  the  House 
of  Representatives,  were  voted  into  the 
bill  and  approved  by  the  full  Appropria- 
tions Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  came  here  and  were  ap- 
proved by  the  full  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate.  After  debate  on  this 
floor,  however,  they  were  stricken  out. 

The  Whltten  amendments,  as  con- 
tained In  this  bill,  then  went  back  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  where  a  mo- 
tion was  filed  that,  in  effect,  instructed 
the  conferees  to  yield  from  the  House's 
former  position.  That  motion  was  tabled 
on  a  rollcall  vote  by  an  appreciable  mar- 
gin, I  have  forgotten  just  what  it  was, 
and  that  Is  the  way  the  situation  was 
when  we  went  to  conference. 

After  fullest  consideration  by  the  con- 
ferees of  the  House  and  the  Senate,  the 
Jonas  amendment  was  dropped  out  and 
these  two  amendments  were  put  back  in. 
The  matter  then  went  back  to  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  this  conference 
report  was  agreed  to  there  by  a  vote  of 
357  to  30.  That  is  overwhelming  support, 
Mr.  President.  So  they  come  here  after 
fullest  consideration  and  the  utmost  de- 
bate. They  have  been  debated  in  the 
press,  and  have  been  shown  to  have 
strength,  firmness,   and  meaning,   and 


represent  a  very  definite  contribution,  i 
think,  to  the  quality  of  education  in 
those  schools  that  are  having  to  imdergo 
this  process  of  massive  immediate  deseg- 
regation. 

With  all  respect  to  Senators  who  live 
in  other  parts  of  the  country,  outside  the 
area  that  is  being  thus  desegregated,  I 
am  sure  they  cannot  realize  the  chaos, 
the  confusion,  the  xmcertalnty,  and  the 
impact  of  this  change  on  the  faculties, 
the  parents,  and  the  students.  I  repeat, 
it  is  a  situation  of  chaos  and  confusion, 
and,  with  all  defiance,  the  court  deci- 
sions are  conflicting.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  never  gone  anj^ing  like  as  far,  in 
my  opinon,  as  have  some  of  the  courts 
of  appeals;  and  the  courts  of  appeals 
decisions  conflict  somewhat. 

These  amendments  are  not  designed 
to  stay  and  will  not  stay  the  hand  of  the 
court,  or  interfere  with  or  defeat  the 
action  of  any  court,  any  decree  or  any 
court  order.  They  are  not  intended  for 
that  purpose.  The  courts  will  function  as 
usual. 

These  amendments  mean  exactly 
what  they  say,  and  I  have  great  expecta- 
tions of  and  great  respect  for  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government.  Of 
course,  if  this  becomes  firm  law,  they 
will  obey  it.  They  cannot  do  otherwise. 
And  the  courts,  I  know,  will  respect  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land requested  some  time.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  shield  to  the 
Senator  from  Maryland. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MATHIAS,  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Mississippi  for 
letting  me  respond  very  briefly  to  his 
remarks.  He  and  I  have  discussed  the 
Whitten  amendments  on  a  number  of  oc- 
casions, and  I  feel  that  he  has  stated  to 
the  Senate  very  fairly  and  very  accu- 
rately the  position  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves today,  and  the  way  that  we  got 
here. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  would  character- 
ize that  position  a  little  differently. 

I  think  Congress  is  acting  In  this  mat- 
ter as  the  old  song  said  the  kings  of 
France  used  to  act.  In  some  ways,  we  have 
marched  up  the  hill,  and  now  we  are 
marching  down  again. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  'Virginia.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  imani- 
mous-consent  request? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  B"yRD  of  West  'Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time,  except  for  voting,  on  the  pending 
conference  report  be  extended  until  10 
minutes  past  2  o'clock  today. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER,  Is  there 
objection?  The  Cliair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
dismayed  that  sections  209  and  210,  the 
so-called  Whitten  amendments,  remain 
in  the  conference  report.  The  Senate  has 
rejected  the  premise  on  which  they  are 
based  on  three  separate  occasions  during 
the  last  7  months.  On  June  24,  the  Sen- 
ate struck  sections  209  and  210  of  H.R. 
16916  by  a  vote  of  47  to  33. 

Because  of  the  impending  enactment 
of  these  sections  into  law,  I  rise  today 
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in  an  effort  to  clarify  their  legal  effect. 
As  I  pointed  out  last  month,  the  Whitten 
amendments  in  their  present  form  do 
not  purport  to  modify  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility for  dismantling  dual  sys- 
tems. 

Let  me  quote  sections  209  and  210  in 
their  entirety : 

Sec.  209.  No  part  of  the  funds  contained  in 
this  Act  may  be  used — 

To  force  any  school  or  school  district  which 
is  desegregated  as  that  term  Is  defined  In 
title  rv  of  the  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1964, 
Public  Law  88-352,  to  take  any  action  to 
force  the  busing  of  students; 

To  force  on  account  of  race,  creed,  or  color 
the  abolishment  of  any  school  so  desegre- 
gated; or 

To  force  the  transfer  or  assignment  of  any 
student  attending  any  elementary  or  second- 
ary school  so  desegregated  to  or  from  a 
particular  school  over  the  protest  of  his  or 
her  parents  or  parent. 

Sec.  210.  No  part  of  funds  contained  in 
this  Act  shall  be  used — 

To  force  any  school  or  school  district  which 
is  desegregated  as  that  term  is  defined  in 
title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  Pub- 
lic Law  88-352,  to  take  any  action  to  force 
the  busing  of  students; 

To  require  the  abolishment  of  any  school 
so  desegregated;  or 

To  force  on  account  of  race,  creed,  or  color 
the  transfer  of  students  to  or  from  a  par- 
ticular school  so  desegregated  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  obtaining  Federal  funds  other- 
wise available  to  any  State,  school  district 
or  school. 

The  key  phrase  here  is  "school  or 
school  district  which  is  desegregated  as 
that  term  is  defined  in  title  IV  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964." 

The  relevant  portion  of  title  IV  of  the 
1964  act  reads  as  follows: 

(b)  "Desegregation"  means  the  assignment 
of  students  to  public  schools  and  within  such 
schools  without  regard  to  their  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin,  but  "desegrega- 
tion" shall  not  mean  the  assignment  of  stu- 
dents to  public  schools  in  order  to  overcome 
racial  imbalance. 

This  provision  of  the  1964  act,  and 
a  similar  provision  relating  to  suits  by 
the  Attorney  General,  were  intended  to 
prevent  Federal  agencies  from  requiring 
that  a  school  district  do  more  than  ful- 
fill its  constitutional  obligation  to  de- 
segregate. But  they  were  not  Intended  as 
an  attempt  to  sanction  less. 

The  provision  originated  in  debate  in 
the  other  body,  of  which  I  was  then  a 
Member,  in  1964.  My  colleague,  Repre- 
sentative Cramer,  of  Florida,  called  our 
attention  to  a  newspaper  article  con- 
cerning a  desegregation  case  in  ManhEis- 
set,  N.Y.  He  later  offered  the  amendment 
to  section  401  (b)  which  added  the  words 
"but  'desegregation'  shall  not  mean  the 
assignment  of  students  to  public  schools 
In  order  to  overcome  racial  imbalance." 

Representative  Cramer  explained  that 
the  purpose  of  the  amendment  was  "to 
prevent  any  semblance  of  congressional 
acceptance  or  approval  of  the  concept 
of  'de  facto'  segregation  or  to  Include  in 
the  definition  of  'desegregratlon'  any 
balancing  of  school  attendance  by  mov- 
ing students^  across  school  district  lines 
to  level  off  percentages  where  one  race 
outweighs  another." 

In  explaining  section  407  of  the  pro- 
posed 1964  act,  which  denies  authority 


for  any  official  or  court  "to  issue  any 
order  seeking  to  achieve  a  racial 
balance,"  Senator  Humphrey  stated  that 
the  section  would  "preclude  an  inference 
that  the  title  confers  new  authority  to 
deal  with  the  'racial  imbalance'  in 
schools,  and  should  serve  to  soothe  fears 
that  title  IV  might  be  read  to  empower 
the  Federal  Government  to  order  the 
busing  of  children  around  a  city  in  order 
to  achieve  a  certain  racial  balsince  or 
mix  in  the  schools." 

This  legislative  Intent  has  'jeen  con- 
sistently recognized  by  the  executive  and 
judicial  branches.  In  a  letter  of  July  20, 
1970,  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  HEW  Secretary  Richardson  re- 
iterates that  "it  is  the  position  of  the 
Department,  based  upon  an  analysis  of 
the  language  by  general  counsel,  that 
section  209  and  210  would  not,  if  enacted, 
alter  school  desegregation  requirements 
under  title  VI  of  the  CIvU  Rights  Act  of 
1964." 

In  a  recent  decision  of  the  fourth  cir- 
cuit court  of  appeals,  this  interpretation 
was  upheld.  In  dismissing  an  argument 
that  sections  401(b)  and  407(a)(2)  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  forbade  the 
order  of  the  district  court,  the  fourth 
circuit  stated: 

This  argument  misreads  the  legislative 
history  of  the  statute.  Those  provisions  are 
not  limitations  on  the  power  of  school  boards 
or  courts  to  remedy  unconstitutional  desegre- 
gation. They  were  designed  to  remove  any 
Implication  that  the  Civil  Rights  Act  con- 
ferred new  jurisdiction  on  courts  to  deal 
with  the  question  of  whether  school  boards 
were  obligated  to  overcome  de  facto 
segregation. 

The  fifth  circuit  court  of  appeals  has 
agreed.  In  United  States  against  Jeffer- 
son County  Board  of  Education,  it  held 
that- 
Some  of  the  difficulty  in  understanding  the 
Act  and  its  legislative  history  arises  from  the 
statutory  use  of  the  undefined  term  "racial 
Imbalance."  It  is  clear  however  from  the 
hearings  and  debates  that  Congress  equated 
the  term,  as  do  the  commentators,  with  "de 
facto  segregation,"  that  is,  non-raclally 
motivated  segregation  in  a  school  system 
based  on  a  single  neighborhood  school  for  all 
children  In  a  definable  area. 

The  seventh  circuit  court  of  appeals 
has  made  a  similiar  holding  In  United 
States  against  School  District  151. 

Indeed,  upon  reading  the  July  16,  1970, 
debate  in  the  other  body  on  adoption  of 
the  conference  report,  I  find  nothing 
which  derogates  from  this  interpreta- 
tion. Congressmen  Michael,  for  example, 
the  distinguished  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Labor-HEW  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee, 
referred  to  his  statement  In  April  that 
"the  so-called  'Whltten  amendments  did 
not  really  change  basic  law  nor  did  they 
really  require  a  change  in  HEW  require- 
ments." Mr.  Michel's  position,  which  was 
reiterated  by  Congressmen  Costb  and 
CoHELAK,  went  unchallenged  In  the 
House  debate. 

Mr.  President,  on  June  24, 1  stated  the 
basis  for  my  opposition  to  the  Whltten 
amendments: 

The  reason  that  these  section/s  are  objec- 
tionable 18  that  their  legal  redundancy  will 
not  be  evident  to  many  Americans  who  are 


engaged  in  the  process  of  bringing  our  school 
systems  Into  accord  with  the  Constitution; 
these  citizens  will  only  be  confused  by  the 
passage  of  this  latest  version  of  the  Whltten 
amendments.  Regardless  of  their  purpose, 
their  effect  will  be  that  of  further  unsettling 
an  already  difficult  situation. 

The  administration  and  the  President  favor 
the  striking  of  this  language.  President  Nixon 
recently  stressed  the  Importance  of  commu- 
nity leaders  on  March  24,  when  he  stated: 

"In  those  communities  facing  desegrega- 
tion orders,  the  leaders  of  the  communltlea 
will  be  encouraged  to  lead — not  in  defiance 
but  In  smoothing  the  way  of  compliance.  One 
clear  lesson  of  experience  is  that  local  leader- 
ship is  a  ftmdamental  factor  In  determining 
success  or  falliire.  Where  leadership  has  been 
present,  where  It  has  been  mobilized,  where 
it  has  been  effective,  many  districts  have 
found  that  they  could  after  all  desegregate 
their  schools  successfully.  Where  local  leader- 
ship has  failed,  the  community  has  failed 
and  the  schools  and  the  children  have  borne 
the  brunt  of  that  failure." 

These  words  of  the  President  are  measured 
and  wise.  We  In  Congress  must  aid  the  Presi- 
dent m  encouraging  responsible  leadership 
by  defining  as  clearly  as  possible  the  role  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  helping  to  dis- 
mantle dual  school  systems. 

In  view  of  the  inclusion  of  the  Whltten 
provisions  in  the  conference  report,  I 
think  we  have  a  responsibility  to  make  it 
abundantly  clear  that  sections  209  and 
210  of  H.R.  16916  in  no  way  diminish  the 
constitutional  obligation  of  school  dis- 
tricts to  eliminate  dual  school  systems  or 
the  responsibUity  of  HEW  to  assist  in 
that  effort. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  me  1  addi- 
tional minute? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  has  8  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  Secretary 
Richardson's  letter  of  July  20,  1970.  to 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  be  re- 
printed In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

THE  Secrttabt  or  Health,  Edxtca- 

nON,  AND  WELFAKE, 

Washington,  D.C.,  July  20, 1970. 
Honorable  Hugh  Scott. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  Scott:  This  is  in  response  to 
your  request  of  July  16  for  a  reiteration  of 
the  Department's  views  concerning  the  legal 
effect  of  adoption  of  Sections  209  and  210,  the 
so-called  Whitten  Amendments,  to  H.R. 
16916,  the  Fiscal  Year  1971  Office  of  Educa- 
tion Appropriations  Bill. 

As  my  predecessor.  Secretary  Robert  H. 
Finch,  testified  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Appropriations  on  April  21,  1970,  and  as  I 
stated  in  my  letter  of  June  23,  1970.  to  Sena- 
tor Mathlas,  it  li  the  position  of  the  De- 
partment, based  upon  an  analysis  of  the 
language  by  General  Counsel,  that  Sections 
209  and  210  would  not.  if  enacted,  alt«r  school 
desegregation  requirements  under  Title  VI  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

The  proposed  provisions  neither  change 
basic  law  nor  affect  HEW  regulations.  The 
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Department's  obligation  and  commitment  to 
conduct  the  school  desegregation  program  In 
accordance  with  the  nondiscrimination  re- 
quirements oi  Title  VI  and  constitutional 
standards,  therefore,  would  remain  unaf- 
fected by  adoption  of  Sections  209  and  210. 
With  lUnd  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

EixioT  L.  Richardson, 

Secretary. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  the  sentiments  expressed  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maryland, 
without  further  reviewing  them.  I  am 
familiar  with  the  letter. 

I  believe  that  the  Department  can  live 
with  the  language  and  that  there  Is, 
therefore,  no  need  to  press  for  a  change 
or  an  amendment.  I  think  we  can,  there- 
fore, tuxept  the  language,  while  we  would 
prefer  that  there  be  no  sixsh  language 
whatever  in  section  209  or  210,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  6  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  tmanlmous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
RECORD  the  text  of  the  two  Whitten 
amendments  together  with  the  section  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  to  which  those 
amendments  refer. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows : 

Sec.  209.  No  part  of  the  fvmdB  contained  In 
this  Act  may  be  used  to  force  any  school  or 
school  district  which  Is  desegregated  as  that 
term  Is  defined  In  tlUe  IV  at  the  Clvtl  Rights 
Act  of  1964.  Public  Law  8ft-362.  to  take  any 
action  to  force  the  bualng  of  students;  to 
force  on  account  of  race,  creed,  or  color  the 
abolishment  of  any  school  so  desegregated; 
or  to  force  the  transfer  or  assignment  of  any 
student  attending  any  elemientary  or  sec- 
ondary school  so  desegregated  to  or  from  a 
particular  school  over  the  protest  of  his  or 
her  parents  or  parent. 

S«c.  210.  No  part  of  the  funds  contained  In 
this  Act  shall  be  used  to  force  any  school 
or  school  district  which  Is  desegregated  as 
that  term  is  defined  In  title  rv  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  Public  Law  8&-862,  to 
take  any  action  to  force  the  busing  of  stu- 
dents: to  require  the  abolishment  of  any 
school  so  desegregated;  or  to  force  on  ac- 
count of  race,  creed,  or  color  the  transfer 
of  studente  to  or  from  a  particular  school  so 
desegregated  as  a  condition  precedent  to 
obtaining  Federal  funds  otherwise  available 
to  any  State,  school  district  or  school. 

[Public  Law  88-3S2,  July  2, 1964] 

TITLE   IV— DESEOREOATION   OF   PUBLIO 

EDUCATION 

DcyiNrnoNS 

Sac.  401.  As  used  In  this  tltl»— 

(a)  "CommliHionr"  means  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education. 

(b)  "Desegregation"  means  the  asslgnmsnt 
of  students  to  public  schools  and  within  such 
schools  without  regard  to  thslr  raoe,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin,  but  "desegrega- 
tion" Shan  not  mean  the  asslgnmsnt  of  stu- 
dents to  public  schools  In  otdsr  to  overcoms 
racial  Imbalance. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  very  brief,  one-column 
statement  by  Representative  Whitten,  of 
Mississippi,  which  he  made  in  the  House 
on  July  22. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Whtttkn.  Mr.  Obalrman,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  bill. 

(Mr.  WHrTTEN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  rervlse  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  Whtttkn.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  14tb 
day  of  April  1970,  the  House  adopted  the 
provisions  which  I  had  offered,  and  which 
had  been  accepted  In  committee,  to  the  bill 
making  appropirlatlons  for  the  Department 
of  Education,  after  refusing  to  strike  them 
out  by  Instructing  the  conferees  by  a  vote  of 
191  to  167.  niese  amendments  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec.  209.  No  part  of  the  funds  contained 
In  this  Act  may  be  used  to  force  any  school 
or  school  district  which  Is  desegregated  as 
that  term  Is  defined  In  title  I  of  the  ClvU 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  Public  Law  8a-352,  to  take 
any  action  to  force  the  busing  of  students; 
to  force  on  account  of  race,  creed  or  color 
the  abolishment  of  any  school  so  desegre- 
gated; or  to  force  the  transfer  or  assignment 
of  any  student  attending  any  elementary  or 
secondary  school  so  deeegregB.ted  to  or  from 
a  particular  school  over  the  protest  of  his 
or  her  parents  or  parent. 

"Sso.  210.  No  part  of  the  funds  contained 
in  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  force  any  school 
or  school  district  which  Is  desegregated  as 
that  term  Is  defined  In  title  IV  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  Public  Law  88-352,  to 
take  any  action  to  force  ttie  busing  of  stu- 
dents: to  require  the  abolishment  of  any 
school  so  desegregated;  or  to  force  on  ac- 
count of  race,  creed  or  color  the  trsmsfer  of 
students  to  or  from  a  particular  school  so 
desegregated  as  a  condition  precedent  to 
obtaining  Pedet^  funds  otherwise  available 
to  any  State,  school  district  or  school." 

Subsequent  to  this  vote.  In  conference 
with  the  Senate  these  provisions  were  re- 
tained and  when  the  matter  came  back  to 
the  House,  the  cortference  report,  containing 
the  langiiage,  was  approved  by  a  vote  of  357 
to  30. 

Mr.  Chalrm&n,  this  makes  quite  clear  the 
feeling  of  the  Congress  with  regard  to  the 
use  of  force  In  the  areas  which  these  amend- 
ments cover,  as  well  as  the  use  of  the  power 
of  the  purse  to  withhold  funds  truly  needed 
for  education,  which  the  Congress  has  pro- 
vided. In  order  to  force  schools  to  voluntarily 
do  that  which  is  not  required  by  the  ClvU 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  a  right  not  even  claimed 
to  be  provided  by  the  administration  or  the 
courts. 

After  consultation  with  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  these  amend- 
ments are  not  offered  here  because  they  are 
quite  clear  and  for  the  Secretary  of  HEW 
or  other  officials  to  use  funds  In  this  bill, 
appropriated  for  other  purposes,  to  attempt 
to  evade  the  Intent  of  the  Congress  as  ex- 
pressed In  these  provisions  of  the  bill  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation would  be  to  break  faith  with  the  Con- 
gress and  would  certainly  not  be  in  line 
with  the  reputation  for  Integrity  which  the 
Sserstary  enjoys. 

Aftsr  discussing  this  matter  with  members 
of  the  committee.  It  has  been  decided  that, 
whatever  we  have  provided  or  should  provide, 
we  have  to  rely  on  the  good  faith  of  the 
executive  department  and  the  courts  to  carry 
them  out;  for,  if  they  cannot  be  relied  on, 
it  Is  to  be  doubted  If  any  language  could  be 
written  which  could  force  them  to  leave  the 
schools  aloas  or  parents  and  students  alons 
where  schools  are  completely  desegregated, 
ss  that  term  Is  defined  in  the  Civil  Rights 


Act  of  1994,  because,  aftsr  all.  It  Is  to  the 
executive  department  that  we  must  look  for 
the  carrying  out,  and  the  Federal  courts  to 
support,  these  provisions  which  are  set  out 
above  and  which  appear  in  the  conference 
report  of  the  bill  making  education  i4>pro- 
prlatlons. 

Any  reading  of  these  provisions  would 
clearly  show  that  they  are  completely  sound 
and  I  feel  wUl  be  followed  by  this  adminis- 
tration not  only  because  of  commitments 
but  because  the  system  of  education  Is  essen- 
tial to  any  organized  society;  and,  unless  we 
return  ag^iln  to  putting  education  first,  as 
these  amendments  would  do,  soon  we  wUl  go 
down  the  drain  as  have  other  societies  In 
years  past. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thought  It  well  to  call 
these  facts  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  at  this  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  with  ref- 
erence to  this  amendment — it  is  reported 
in  amendment  No.  38  in  the  report  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House — this 
matter  came  up  as  a  part  of  the  $150 
million  which  was  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ment to  the  bill.  We  had  the  Jonas 
amendment  and  the  two  Whitten  amend- 
ments in  the  House  bill.  This  matter  was 
settled  in  the  conference.  They  agreed  to 
drop  the  Jonas  amendment  and  we 
agreed  that  they  would  keep  the  Whit- 
ten amendments,  and  the  amount  of 
money  was  split  as  a  matter  of  adjust- 
ment. In  conference,  wholly  within  the 
meaning  of  the  conference  concept. 
There  is  no  diminution  or  understanding 
or  anything  else  about  what  they  meant. 
They  speak  for  themselves,  of  course. 

Mr.  President,  here  is  a  part  of  the  rub. 
This  amendment  will  do  a  great  deal  of 
good.  The  educators,  the  trustees,  the 
parents  who  are  trying  to  keep  our  pub- 
lic schools  In  operation  and  keep  the 
doors  open,  who  are  trying  to  deal  with 
court  orders  and  HEW  orders,  have  no 
hope  for  the  future.  It  is  an  overbearing 
situation.  They  are  not  just  Integrating 
the  schools.  They  are  demanding  racial 
balance  of  the  faculty  and  the  students. 
They  do  not  deny  it.  Every  judge  knows 
it  is  true.  Every  HEW  employee  knows  it 
is  true.  These  court  decrees  are  based  on 
racial  balance.  In  effect,  they  say,  "Down 
with  education.  Our  goal  is  to  have  racial 
balance."  That  is  what  is  killing  the 
spirit  of  this  entire  aideavor.  You  will 
never  get  education  back  to  the  foremost 
objective  until  some  kind  of  reality  is 
brought  about,  and  these  amendments 
will  bring  it.  You  cannot  be  withholding 
money  and  you  cannot  be  busing  children 
all  over  the  district,  from  county  side  to 
coimty  side,  in  order  to  bring  about 
theoretical  racial  balance.  It  has  never 
been  required  by  the  Supreme  Court  It 
has  never  been  required  by  Congress  in 
the  Civil  Rights  Act.  It  Is  only  required 
in  the  minds  and  the  practice  of  those 
who  are  trying  not  only  to  integrate  the 
schools  and  the  faculties  but  also  to  bal- 
ance them  off  on  some  kind  of  racial 
proportion. 

This  amendment  la  designed  to  stop 
things  short  of  going  that  far — not  to 
try  to  defeat  the  law,  but  to  carry  out 
the  real  purpose  and  sjdrlt  of  the  law 
in  the  beginning. 

I  thank  everybody  for  their  consid- 
eration of  this  serious  problem,  all  the 
way  down  the  line.  I  am  confident  that 
these  amendmoits  will  be  carried  out  if 
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they  become  law  and  that  they  will  help 
the  situation  and  be  a  path  in  the  future. 
Someday,  the  country  outside  the  South 
will  want  to  And  Its  way  through  this 
jungle  of  readjustment,  and  they  can 
look  back  to  this  law  as  one  that  lit  the 
path,  and  with  its  help  they  will  find 
their  way. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  ^^rglnla.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  c(Hisent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Case).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  con- 
ference report. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  caU 
the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  aimounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dood), 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagli- 
ton)  ,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
(jore),  the  Senator  from  Minneapolis 
(Mr.  McCarthy)  ,  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  McCleixan),  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Rttssell)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Goodell) 
and  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Murphy)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Jordan) 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNOT)  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mrs.  Smith)  are  absent  because  of  ill- 
ness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Goodell),  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Jordan),  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt),  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Murphy) 
and  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs. 
Smith)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  88, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 


[No.  250  Leg. 

1 

YEAS— 88 

Aiken 

Ellender 

Mansfield 

Allen 

Enrln 

Mathlas 

Allott 

Fannin 

UcOee 

Anderson 

Pong 

McGovern 

Baker 

Fulbrlght 

Mclntyre 

Bayh 

Ooldwater 

Metcalf 

Bellmon 

Orsvel 

Miller 

Bennett 

Oriffln 

Mondale 

Bible 

Oumey 

Montoya 

Boggs 

Hansen 

Moss 

Brooke 

Harris 

Munkie 

Burdlck 

Hart 

Nelson 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hartke 

Packwood 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Hatfield 

Pastore 

Cannon 

Holland 

Pearson 

Case 

HoUlngs 

PeU 

Church 

Hruska 

Percy 

Cook 

Hughes 

Prouty 

Cooper 

Inouye 

Proxmlre 

Cotton 

Jackson 

Rlblcoff 

Cranston 

Javits 

Raxbe 

Curtis 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Schwelker 

Dole 

Kennedy 

Scott 

Domlnlck 

Long 

Smith,  ni. 

Eastland 

Magnuson 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stennls 

Stevens 

Symington 

Talmadge 


Dodd 
Eagleton 
'  Ooodell 
Gore 


Thurmond  Yarborough 

Tower  Young,  N.  Dak. 

Tydlngs  Young,  Ohio 
Williams,  N.J. 
Williams,  Del. 

NATS— 0 

NOT  VOTING— 12 

Jordan,  Idaho  Murphy 

McCarthy  Randolph 

McClellan  Russell 

Mundt  Smith.  Ma'JiP 


So  the  report  on  H.R.  16916  wa.-? 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  first, 
I  am  very  grateful,  on  behalf  of  the 
committee,  for  the  vote  of  confidence  on 
this  conference  report,  with  no  "nay" 
votes  and  88  "yea"  votes.  I  do  not  know 
when  this  has  happened  on  an  appro- 
priation bill  of  this  magnitude,  but  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  and  I  are 
pleased. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  join  In 
those  sentiments. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore I  make  a  motion,  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire,  as  well  as 
the  members  of  the  subcommittee  and 
the  full  committee  will  Join  me,  in  com- 
mending the  staff  for  the  splendid  work 
done  on  this  very  complicated  bill.  For 
the  long,  hard  work  that  was  done  on 
the  bill,  in  the  hearings,  during  the 
mark-up,  the  floor  action,  and  the  con- 
ference by  Mr.  Harley  Dirks  of  the  com- 
mittee staff  and  Mr.  Bill  Kennedy,  on  the 
minority  side  of  the  staff. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Eimendments  in  disagreement  will  be 
stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  3  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  In- 
serted by  said  amendment.  Insert  the 
foUowlng: 

"That  this  appropriation  shall  not  be 
avaUable  to  pay  local  educational  agencies 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  any  other  sec- 
tion of  title  I  until  payment  has  been  made 
of  90  per  centum  of  the  amounts  to  which 
such  agencies  are  entitled  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3(a)  of  said  title  and  100  per  centum 
of  the  amounts  paysUe  xinder  section  6  of 
said  tlUe:  Provided  further.  That  $8,800,000 
of  this  appropriation  shall  be  available  to 
pay  full  entitlement  under  section  3(a)  of 
said  title  to  a  local  educational  agency  where 
the  number  of  children  eligible  under  said 
section  3(a)  represent  26  per  centum  or  more 
of  the  total  number  of  children  attending 
school  at  such  local  educational  agency  diir- 
Ing  the  preceding  year." 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  38  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as 
follows : 

Strike  the  sxun  of  •160,000,000  named  in 
said  amendment,  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
"♦75,000.000." 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Presidenfe,  I 
move  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  numbered  3  and  38. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Washington  that  the  Sen- 
ate concur  in  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  3  and  38. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


ORDER   FOR   RECCXjNITION   OF 
SENATOR  FANNIN  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  to- 
morrow, upon  disposition  of  the  read- 
ing of  the  Jouraal.  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin »  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exced  20  minutes. 

The  PRESIDrNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO   11 
A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  it  completes  its  business  today,  the 
Senate  stand  in  adjournment  imtil  11 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR BYRD  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 
ON  THURSDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  upon  the  dis- 
position of  the  reading  of  the  Journal  on 
Thursday  next,  July  30,  1970, 1  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  1  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
TOMORROW  UNTIL  THURSDAY. 
JULY  30,   1970,  AT  11  A.M. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
on  tomorrow,  it  stand  in  adjournment 
until  11  am.  on  Thursday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


U.S.  CX>MMITMENTS  ABROAD  AND 
THE  MILITARY  PR(X:UREMENT 
AUTHORIZATION  BILL 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
nearly  18  months  ago — on  February  3. 
1969 — the  chairman  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  Senator  Tm.- 
BRiGHT,  announced  on  the  Senate  floor 
the  creation  of  a  new  subcommittee,  the 
Job  of  which  he  said  would  be  to  "make 
a  detailed  review  of  the  intemationfUi 
military  commitments  of  the  United 
States  and  their  relationship  to  foreign 
poUcy." 

As  the  chairman  said  at  that  time.  It 
was  hoped  this  subcommittee  would  de- 
velop facts  on  the  "relationship  between 
foreign  policy  commitments  and  the 
military  capacity  to  honor  them." 

Some  month*  later  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee,  Senator  Goldwater,  declared 
on  the  Senate  floor  that  factual  informa- 
tion from  "an  exhaustive  investigation  of 
this  Nation's  treaty  commitments  around 
the  world  was  essential  to  our  efforts  to 
reach  any  kind  of  sound  Judgment  and 
legislative  conclusions  regarding  the  pro- 
jected level  of  our  military  expenditures." 
I  agree  with  that  statement,  for  it  focuses 
on  exactly  what  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  had  In  mind  in  establishing 
this  subcommittee. 
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On  the  eve  of  the  debate  on  this  fiscal 
year  1971  military  authorization  bill,  I 
believe  it  incumbent  of  me,  as  a  ranking 
member  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  chairman  of  that  Foreign 
Relations  Subcommittee  on  commit- 
ments, to  offer  a  few  observations  on  the 
investigation  conducted  by  the  latter, 
and  Its  relationship  to  the  upcoming 
legislation. 

In  the  past  year  and  one-half,  our  two- 
man  staff  traveled  to  23  countries  for 
on-the-scene  investigation.  We  have 
thereupon  held  37  days  of  hearings,  with 
48  major  witnesses  covering  U.S.  military 
forces,  facilities,  and  security  programs 
in  13  countries,  plus  NATO. 

As  of  today,  our  subcommittee  has  pub- 
lished sanitized  versions  of  hearings  on 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines.  Laos,  and 
Thailand:  and  last  week  on  Taiwan. 

With  less  than  one-third  of  the  tran- 
scripts released,  the  published  record 
already  has  run  over  1,000  pages. 

The  press,  both  here  and  abroad,  and 
also  officials  of  our  Government  as  well 
as  those  of  other  countries  have  taken 
notice — perhaps  they  have  learned  some- 
thing—from the  factual  material  devel- 
oped in  the  published  records. 

I  regret  that  apparently  there  are 
some— even  within  the  Senate — who  do 
not  consider  ours  a  serious  study,  I 
regret  also  that  others  have  complained 
we  have  gone  too  far.  We  will  let  our 
published  transcripts,  along  with  our  re- 
port— which  will  be  made  public  within 
a  few  months — SE>eak  for  themselves. 

Today,  however,  I  would  direct  myself 
to  some  immediate  points,  particularly 
those  raised  by  the  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee  In  his 
interesting  statement  on  defense  require- 
ments that  he  delivered  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  a  week  ago  last  Thursday. 

Senator  Stennis  said,  in  part: 

We  are  committed  to  more  than  40  nations 
by  solemn,  formal  treaties  or  otber  formal 
agreements. 

He  also  observed  that: 

Congress  should  be  well  aware  that  our 
defense  requirements  are  based  In  part  on  the 
need  to  be  prepared  to  help  defend  other  na- 
tions with  whom  we  have  mutual  defense 
agreements  approved  by  the  Congress  or 
whose  defence  la  Tltal  to  our  own  national 
security  totereeta. 

Mr.  President,  one  needs  only  to  look 
at  the  situation  in  Laos  where  every  year 
we  are  spending  hundreds  of  millions  of 
American  dollars  and — more  important — 
the  lives  of  our  men  fighting  a  war  in 
the  north— far  from  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
Trail — on  behalf  of  a  foreign  country 
with  whom  we  have  no  treaty  of  any  kind 
whatsoever;  \rtth  whom  in  fact  the  State 
Department  has  actually  testified  that 
we  have  no  commitment. 

Prior  to  these  subcommittee  hearings 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the 
war  in  north  Laos  was  actually  a  tightly 
held  secret  from  most  of  the  Congress. 
We  on  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
were  not  informed  of  the  pertinent  facts. 
We  on  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
were  not  Informed  of  the  pertinent  facts. 
Prior  to  the  publication  of  our  transcript, 
this  war  in  and  over  northern  Laos  was 
a  secret  from  almost  all  of  the  American 
people. 


The  continuing  attempts  currently  be- 
ing made  to  keep  much  of  this  informa- 
tion secret  are  now  a  matter  of  public 
record. 

In  line  with  the  thoughts  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  before  we  authorize 
more  military  spending  in  Laos;  before 
we  appropriate  money  to  send  more  of 
our  flyers  to  fight  and  die  over  that  coun- 
try, the  American  people  deserve  to  know 
in  more  detail  the  truth  about  that  war 
and  the  direction  in  which  it  is  going.  For 
as  President  Nixon  told  a  nationwide  au- 
dience last  November : 

The  American  people  cannot  and  should 
not  be  asked  to  support  a  policy  which  In- 
volves the  overriding  Issues  of  war  and  jjeace 
unless  they  know  the  truth  about  that  pol- 
icy. 

There  are  various  other  countries 
where  Congress  has  never  endorsed  any 
military  commitment  through  a  treaty, 
but  where — as  our  inquiry  has  estab- 
lished— commitments  do  exist. 

Senator  Stennis  referred  to  some  in 
his  statement — those  with  whom  he  said 
we  have  bilateral  agreements  which  im- 
pose military  obligations  on  oxn  part  to 
come  to  their  assistance  in  the  face  of 
aggression.  There  are  additional  ones, 
however,  as  our  published  records  will 
show. 

These  records  also  show  that  the  level 
of  commitment  varies  even  among  na- 
tions with  whom  we  have  solenm  treaties. 

With  some  countries,  our  word  alone 
is  sufBcient  to  insure  that  we  will  come 
to  their  assistance.  With  others,  our  com- 
mitment requires  extensive  military  as- 
sistance. With  others,  not  only  our  as- 
sistance, but  also  the  physical  presence 
of  our  own  forces  and  bases  are  required. 
With  others,  joint  military  operations 
have  secretly  been  agreed  upon  and  are 
actually  underttiken. 

With  still  others,  relations  are  deep- 
ened through  clandestine  agreements 
that  permit  us  to  store  nuclear  weapons 
on  the  land  of  the  country  in  question, 
a  policy  which  greatly  increases  chances 
for  nuclear  war. 

As  the  subcommittee  tries  first  to  find 
out  just  what  are  our  commitments,  and 
then  seeks  to  reassess  them,  our  studies 
have  demonstrated  conclusively  that  not 
only  the  basic  treaties  and /or  agreements 
need  review,  but  also  the  level  of  military 
cooperation  which  h£is  stemmed  from 
those  basic  commitments.  The  latter 
should  be  examined  in  detail. 

Senator  Stennis  noted  in  his  Senate 
address: 

When  we  look  at  the  military  arsenal 
which  we  must  build  and  maintain,  we  can- 
not afford  to  think  only  of  defending  our 
own  shores  but  we  have  to  think  of  what  Is 
needed  In  order  to  give  some  reasonable  as- 
surance that  we  will  be  able  to  meet  the  ex- 
tensive commitments  we  have  assumed  so 
freely. 

Now  a  few  words  of  caution  with  re- 
gard to  that  statement. 

There  are  commitments  which  we  the 
Congress,  the  executive,  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  not  "assumed  so  freely"; 
and  the  significance  of  that  observation 
is  the  fact  that  the  Congress  cannot 
tailor  the  defense  budget  to  commit- 
ments about  which  it  knows  nothing. 

Is  it  not  a  proper  question  to  ask — 


how  can  the  Congress  limit  or  end  com- 
mitments at  the  same  time  the  executive 
branch,  either  openly  or  in  secrecy, 
creates  new  commitments  on  its  own? 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  thoughts  I 
believe  we  should  be  considering  incident 
to  the  taking  up  of  this  defense  legisla- 
tion. 

An  additional  question  comes  to  mind: 
Will  the  Congress — and  hopefully  the 
executive  branch — realize  that  the  pri- 
mary commitment  is  to  the  American 
people;  and  that  to  honor  some  of  these 
executive  agreements — and  even  trea- 
ties— ^in  the  manner  considered  appro- 
priate in  recent  years  would  bankrupt 
the  Nation;  and  in  the  end,  therefore,  do 
irreparable  harm  to  our  own  national 
security? 

Surely  there  must  be  limits  to  what 
this  Nation  can  do  for  other  countries, 
particularly  those  nations  which  seem  to 
want  to  do  so  little  for  themselves. 

I  believe  that  for  this  reason,  if  for 
no  other,  the  Senate  should  face  up  to 
its  responsibility  In  working  with  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  to  establish  those  limits. 
Is  this  not  a  legitimate  and  responsible 
role  for  the  Senate? 

In  any  case,  It  is  a  responsibility  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  has  under- 
taken with  the  commitments  resolution; 
and  this  action  was  followed  last  Decem- 
ber, with  administration  support,  by  a  bi- 
partisan group  of  Senators  first  drafting 
and  then  passing  into  law  the  Laos- 
Thailand  amendment. 

It  was  a  responsibility  which  was  again 
recognized  by  Senators  Cooper  and 
Church  in  their  Cambodian  amendment 
to  the  Military  Sales  Act;  and  it  is  in 
that  role  I  see  the  recent  Armed  Services 
Committee  amendment  to  limit  free 
world  force  equipment  to  the  sanctuary 
area — lacking  new  authority — rather 
than  in  support  of  the  Cambodian  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  Senate  need  not  look  to  any  future 
decision  to  meet,  head  on,  the  difficult 
question  of  what  this  Nation  should  do 
with  its  increasingly  limited  manpower, 
resources  and  assets.  That  has  already 
begun,  and  my  hope  is  that  it  will  con- 
tinue. 

I  believe  it  will  continue  if  the  respon- 
sible committees  of  the  Congress  obtain 
the  same  type  and  character  of  informa- 
tion about  our  worldwide  milijtary  com- 
mitments that  has  been  demanded,  and 
in  most  cases  thereupon  obtained  by  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
The  political,  military,  and  economic 
positions  in  which  the  taxpayers  of  this 
Nation  now  find  themselves  demand  no 
less. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  jield,  and  if  so  to  whom? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  Senator  for  this  statement. 
It  is  a  very  succinct  and  significant  state- 
ment, in  my  opinion,  and  deserves  a  little 
elaboration. 

First,  I  wish  to  say  that  the  Senator, 
as  chairman  of  his  subcommittee,  has 
done  a  remarkable  job.  He  has  been  very 
thorough  and  his  subcommittee  has  a 
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most  able  staff.  Much  of  the  information 
which  he  has  developed  was  certainly 
not  known  by  me,  and  I  do  not  think  it 
was  known  by  the  other  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  or  the 
Senate  as  a  whole,  as  the  Senator  has  so 
well  stated. 

I  wanted  to  ask  the  Senator  about  one 
or  two  specifics  in  his  statement.  On  page 
3,  the  Senator  says: 

The  continuing  attempts  currently  being 
made  to  keep  much  of  this  Information  secret 
are  now  a  matter  of  public  record. 

The  Senator  has  reference,  I  presume, 
to  the  deletions  from  some  of  the  hear- 
ings of  his  committee,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Yes;  that  is  cor- 
rect; and  in  addition,  as  the  Senator 
knows  as  chairman  of  the  committee,  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  an  ambassa- 
dor has  refused  to  testify,  on  instructions 
of  the  State  Department,  unless  all  sten- 
ographic tapes  incident  to  his  testimony 
were  burned,  and  the  only  printed  record 
would  be  kept  by  the  State  Department, 
with  no  record  retained  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  the  first 
time  this  has  happened.  I  would  remind 
the  Senator  that,  in  addition  to  that,  on 
two  otiier  occasions  ambassadors  were 
told  not  to  discuss  certain  questions  with 
the  committee,  particularly  sis  to  nuclear 
weapons  and  some  other  areas. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  However,  they  re- 
considered the  matter  concerning  the 
question  of  the  pay  to  the  Thai  troops, 
and  so  on,  and  we  finally  got  that  infor- 
mation. But  there  has  been  a  disposition 
to  refuse  to  make  public,  or  even  to  di- 
vulge in  executive  session,  a  good  deal  of 
very  pertinent  and  Important  informa- 
tion. 

With  regard  to  publication  of  the  sub- 
committee records  of  sworn  testimony 
taken  in  executive  session,  the  adminis- 
tration insisted  on  deleting  a  great  deal 
of  that  information,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  took  about  6 
months  to  clear  some  of  the  testimony 
because  of  the  difficulty  in  getting  agree- 
ment on  what  was  to  be  published;  is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Taiwan  hear- 
ings, which  have  just  been  published, 
were  held  how  long  ago? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Last  November,  a 
good  many  months  ago. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  brings  me  up 
to  the  pending  issue,  which  is  the  Span- 
ish bases  agreement.  The  first  time  this 
matter  was  gone  into  was  by  the  Sen- 
ator's subcommittee  last  year.  There  have 
been  two  agreements,  an  kgreement  in 
1953  with  an  extension  in  1963,  and  then 
last  year  they  were  considering  a  further 
extension,  originally,  I  believe,  of  5  years, 
and  then  it  was  compromised — largely 
because  of  the  work  of  the  Senator's 
subcommittee — to  a  brief  period,  I  think, 
of  18  months.  Those  were  executive 
agreements. 

The  executive  branch  is  now  negotiat- 
ing another  agreement  about  which  we 


had  a  hearing  last  week.  We  urged  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  administra- 
tion to  submit  this  new  agreement  as  a 
treaty,  so  that  the  Senate  would  have 
an  opportunity  to  pass  upon  it. 

What  does  the  Senator  think  about 
that?  Should  it  be  a  treaty,  or  should 
it  be  an  executive  sigreement? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  un- 
fortunately I  was  not  here  when  the 
latest  executive  hearing  on  the  Spanish 
bases,  and  the  proposed  agreement  with 
Spain,  was  held;  but  I  do  not  see  how 
formal  arrangements  wliich  involve 
money,  troops,  and  very  possibly  the  lives 
of  Americans  can  be  agreed  upon  with- 
out any  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
proper  committees  of  Congress,  this  in 
order  that  they  can  be  voted  on  under  the 
advice  and  consent  clause,  which  gives 
the  Senate  authority  to  approve  treaties. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  They  have  not  posi- 
tively decided  on  the  proposal,  I  believe. 
Mr.  Alexis  Johnson,  the  Under  Secretary, 
appeared  before  the  committee  and  I 
urged  him  and  other  members  of  the  de- 
partment submit  this  as  a  treaty,  to 
give  the  committee  and  the  Senate  as 
a  whole  the  opportunity  to  study  and  to 
develop  the  meaning  of  this  agreement, 
and  tiien  to  approve  or  disapprove  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Is  the  only  proper 
way  to  meet  the  suggestion  that  has 
been  made  by  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

These  Senators  talk  about  tailoring  our 
commitments  to  our  necessities  and  to 
our  capacities  to  pay  for  them.  If  the  ad- 
ministration executes  it  as  an  executive 
agreement,  then  we  will  be  confronted 
with  a  situation  in  which  they  will  say, 
"We  have  made  the  agreement,  we  have 
promised  to  pay  all  of  this,  now  we  call 
upon  you  to  pay  it.  If  you  do  not,  you 
will  renege  upon  an  agreement  made  by 
our  President  and  the  administration." 

This  would  be  a  wholly  intolerable 
procedure,  and  certainly  inconsistent 
with  the  views  expressed  by  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi; would  the  Senator  not  agree 
with  that? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  would  agree.  I 
do  not  see  how  we  can  appropriate 
money — authorize  it  first  and  then  ap- 
propriate it — for  honoring  commitments 
when  we  do  not  know  what  those  com- 
mitments are. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Even  if  the  execu- 
tive agreement  is  published  in  the  news- 
paper— assuming  that  is  done — then  we 
have  a  situation  in  which  the  meaning  of 
this  agreement — the  commitment,  in  ef- 
fect— has  not  been  developed  in  hearings 
in  the  normal  way  and  in  debate  on  the 
Senate  fioor. 

I  use  this  as  a  current  example  of  what 
we  have  been  talking  about.  This  execu- 
tive agreement  with  Spain,  which  I  have 
seen — the  administration  has  submitted 
it  to  the  committee  to  look  at;  not  for  its 
approval,  but  simply  because  we  re- 
quested it — is  very  ambiguous,  I  would 
say.  There  Is  some  language  in  it  which 
I  have  never  seen  in  any  executive  agree- 
ment or  treaty.  What  It  means  is  very 
imclear. 

The  Under  Secretary  may  interpret  it 
one  way  today.  He  says  that  when  the 


document  uses  language  to  the  effect  that 
we  will  support  each  other  Defense  Es- 
tablishment it  does  not  amoiuit  to  a  se- 
curity commitment.  I  submit  that  rea- 
sonable men  could  have  different  views 
on  this.  I  would  interpret  the  language, 
plus  the  actual  disposition  of  troops,  as 
a  commitment  in  the  nature  of  a  security 
treaty.  If  we  station  several  thousand 
men  there,  with  quantities  of  airplanes 
and  other  equipment,  and  we  have  a  joint 
planning  staff — all  the  usual  arrange- 
ments which  go  uith  a  security  treaty — 
then  I  would  say  it  is  clearly  in  the  nature 
of  a  security  treaty. 

So  there  is  perhaps  a  basis  for  a  rea- 
sonable difference  of  opinion  about  it. 
But  this  is  exactly  a  classic  case.  What  it 
actually  means  and  what  the  nature  of 
the  commitment  is,  ought  to  be  developed 
in  hearings  and  in  debate  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  and  the  agreement  passed  on 
by  the  Senate.  I  submit  to  the  Senator 
that  here  is  an  example  of  trying  to  tailor 
our  commitments  with  our  capacities 
bearing  in  mind  the  needs  of  the  country. 
We  shoxild  do  this  now  while  the  com- 
mitment is  under  consideration  and  not 
2  or  3  years  or  several  years  later,  when 
a  commitment  such  as  this  has  already 
been  undertaken. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Senator  would 
agree  and  that  the  Senate  would  agree 
that  this  kind  of  agreement  should  be 
submitted  for  the  Senate's  approval.  I 
believe  it  is  the  only  possible  way  in 
which  the  Senate  can  regain  some  con- 
trol over  the  worldwide  commitments 
which  this  country  has  undertaken  in 
the  past  20  or  25  years. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks of  the  able  Senator. 

As  everyone  knows,  Spain  is  not  a  mem- 
ber of  NATO;  therefore,  we  have  no 
treaty  with  Spain  under  NATO.  It  has 
been  our  policy  to  maintain  airfields, 
naval  bases  and  thousands  of  troops  in 
SJtoin.  I  do  not  necessarily  object  to  this; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  able  Sen- 
ator knows,  we  have  been  paying  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  money,  in  effect,  to 
defend  Spain.  It  seems  to  me  that  If  we 
are  going  to  be  there  at  all,  it  ought  to 
be  on  a  mutual  basis;  because  everybody 
knows  about  the  problems  in  the  economy 
of  the  United  States.  In  addition,  any 
agreement  with  respect  to  the  Spanish 
bases  ought  to  be  in  the  form  of  a  treaty 
and  not  an  Executive  agreement.  As  the 
Senator  will  recall,  at  one  time  it  was 
strictly  a  military  agreement  which  was 
expanded  upon  later  by  people  in  the 
State  Department. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  published  in  to- 
day's New  York  Times  entitled  "Vague 
Pledge  to  Franco,"  which  discusses  this 
matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Vagus  Pledge  to  nuNco 

After  the  long  and  divisive  debates  about 
the  legal  and  constitutional  bases  for  United 
States  military  actions  In  Indochina,  the  last 
thing  the  Nlzon  Administration  ought  to  be 
considering  is  another  vague  overseas  defense 
commitment.  It  appears  ready,  however,  to 
sign  a  pledge  to  "support  the  defense  system" 
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ol  Spain  In  return  for  continued  use  of  air 
and  naval  bases  ttere. 

Some  members  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  say  they  are  not  clear, 
even  after  briefings  from  high-ranking  State 
and  Defense  Department  offlcials,  Just  what 
would  be  Involved  In  such  a  commitment. 
Neither  are  we.  Nor  is  It  clear  exactly  what 
Is  meant  by  the  pledge  that  "both  Govern- 
ments will  make  compatible  their  defense 
j)ollcle8" — more  language  from  the  draft 
agreement  expected  to  be  signed  In  a  few 
weeks. 

On  one  interpretation,  the  pledge  of  sup- 
port for  Spain's  defense  system  could  be  con- 
sidered stronger  than  the  statement  In  all 
Spanish-American  military  agreements  since 
1963  that  an  attack  on  either  country  would 
be  "a  matter  of  common  concern."  In  any 
case,  before  the  agreement  Is  signed,  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  ought  to  Insist 
on  clarlflcatlon  of  Its  meaning  and  consider 
whether  such  a  commitment  should  not  be 
made  In  the  form  of  a  treaty,  subject  to  Sen- 
ate approval. 

In  fact.  Congress  should  go  further  and 
raise  the  question  whether  the  long-run  In- 
terests of  the  United  States  are  served  by 
any  renewal  of  military  arrangements  with 
the  reg^lme  of  Generalissimo  Franco,  now  77 
and  facing  Increasing  opposition.  A  group  of 
120  mamben  of  this  opposition  argued  In  a 
petition  to  Secretary  of  State  Rogers  In  May 
that  It  was  unwise  for  this  country  to  sign 
this  kind  of  agreement  with  a  re^me  that 
made  such  decisions  without  consulting  Its 
people. 

Many  among  these  opponents  may  be  In- 
flvientlal  In  future  Spanish  governments. 
Congress  should  weigh  their  arguments 
against  the  short-run  military  advantages  of 
the  bases  in  Spain  while  there  Is  still  time 
to  reconsider  the  agreement  with  the  Franco 
regime. 

Mr.  FDLBRIOHT.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor's remarks  are  especially  appropriate 
to  the  debate  on  the  bill  which  is  under 
considerAtion.  I  do  hope  the  Senate  will 
take  seriously  what  he  has  said  and  also 
the  findings  or  his  subcommittee  in  this 
field. 

This  is  entirely  In  line  with  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  as  expressed  in  the  com- 
mitments resolution.  If  we  do  not  take 
action  now  on  the  current  measure  as 
well  as  the  proposed  agreement  with 
Spain,  I  think  it  will  be  extremely  dlfll- 
cuit  for  us  ever  to  regain  control  of  the 
appropriating  process  of  our  Govern- 
ment. 

One  further  remark:  In  the  course  of 
the  Senator's  hearings,  there  also  have 
been  other  secret  agreements,  some  of 
them  verbal,  which  obligate  us  in  coun- 
tries other  than  Spain.  I  think  these 
agreements  should  be  submitted  as  trea- 
ties and  thus  give  the  Senate  an  oppor- 
timity  to  pass  upon  their  wisdom  and 
to  decide  whether  or  not  we  should  un- 
dertake the  responsibilities  of  paying 
rather  large  sums  of  money  to  other 
coimtries. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  on  his 
statement. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man for  his  observations. 

As  far  back  as  1965,  I  became  very 
worried  about  the  nature  and  degree  of 
our  commitments  all  over  the  world, 
which  even  today,  coimtlng  Europe  and 
all  the  other  parts  of  the  world,  are 
costing  the  American  taxpayers  some 
$100  million  a  day. 

If  we  build  a  house  or  a  road  or  a  hos- 


pital or  a  school  in  this  country,  whether 
it  is  right  or  wrong,  at  least  work  would 
be  created.  One  of  the  sad  things  that 
have  developed  recently  in  our  country, 
incident  to  trying  to  pay  for  all  these 
foreign  tidventures,  is  the  high  interest 
rates,  along  with  the  inflation,  plus  rising 
unemployment,  due  in  part  to  the  ex- 
porting of  jobs. 

Mr.  HART.  Mi".  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan. 

Mr.  HART.  First,  may  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  for  again  at- 
tempting to  bring  to  our  conscience  the 
obligation  that  rests  on  us  to  be  informed 
before  we  act,  whether  it  is  on  military 
procurement,  commitments  in  defense  of 
other  nations,  or  the  adequacy  of  our 
school  lunch  program.  In  all  these  pro- 
grams, he  has  given  us  this  leadership. 
May  I  ask  a  question  which  indicates 
that  I  got  an  impression  from  the  Sen- 
ator's remarks  that  I  would  not  want  to 
labor  under  if  I  were  wrong. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Missouri  sug- 
gest that  the  Senate,  as  of  today,  cannot 
intelligently  act  upon  the  military  pro- 
curement bill  that  is  now  pending,  for 
the  reason,  among  others,  that  the  ex- 
tent of  our  commitments  is  not  yet 
known? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  believe  that  we  do 
not  have  the  information  before  the 
Senate  that  any  board  of  directors  of 
any  business — and  I  say  this  as  a  former 
businessman — would  have  before,  in  the 
interest  of  the  stockholders — in  this  case, 
the  American  people — they  would  feel 
they  had  the  right  to  approve  or  request 
funds  to  be  spent  by  the  management. 

I  know  that  some  particular  things 
cannot  be  discussed  in  the  Senate  be- 
cause they  involve  the  security  of  the 
United  States.  As  one  who  spent  many 
years  in  the  Defense  Department  I  im- 
derstand  that.  But  what  we  are  talking 
about  are  the  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars — in  fact,  the  billions  of  dollars — 
that  we  have  been  expending  around  the 
world  imder  the  guise  of  military  au- 
thorizations and  appropriations — some 
for  wars  that  we  have  been  fighting  in 
countries  like  Laos,  which  not  only  were 
not  approved  by  the  Senate,  but  also,  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge,  nobody  in  the 
Senate  knew  about  in  any  detail. 

Mr.  HART.  As  a  businessman,  would 
not  the  Senator  from  Missouri  agree  that 
stockholders  recognize  the  sensitivity  of 
certain  corporate  information  because, 
if  treated  too  casually,  it  could  wreak 
havoc  with  the  company  by  feeding  in- 
formation to  the  company's  competitors? 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Yes,  indeed.  For  ex- 
ample, a  secret  formula  that  made  a 
product. 

Mr.  HART.  Exactly.  But,  notwith- 
standing that  problem,  corporate  law 
holds  the  director  responsible  for  ex- 
penditures of  money  if  all  effort  short  of 
disclosing  to  the  competitor  has  not  been 
made  before  he  makes  the  decision. 

So  that  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  in  his  remarks  today  Is 
that  until,  perhaps  in  executive  session, 
this  board  of  directors — the  Senate — 
knows  more  fully  the  extent  of  our  com- 


mitments, this  board  of  directors — the 
Senate — should  not  act  to  authorize  or 
expend  moneys? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  That  question  Is 
pretty  direct.  There  are  many  people  who 
believe,  and  have  so  stated,  that  before 
we  vote  on  this  bill,  we  should  have  an 
executive  session  just  as  we  had  last  year 
on  one  component  of  the  bill. 

I  would  not  criticize  that  suggestion 
and  see  many  reasons  to  praise  it;  be- 
cause, having  been  in  business  for  many 
years,  I  know  that  the  chance  of  making 
the  right  decision,  especially  when  us- 
ing other  people's  money,  is  almost  in- 
variably directly  In  proportion  to  one's 
knowledge  of  the  fticts. 

Mr.  HART.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  very  much. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  my  able 
colleague  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
in  the  general  commendation  of  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  on  a  most  impor- 
tant and  helpful  speech. 

However,  I  was  especially  depressed  at 
the  fact  that  although  the  Senator's  sub- 
committee has  held  extremely  com- 
prehensive hearings,  and  his  team  in- 
vestigated arid  visited  23  countries  and 
held  hearings  on  our  responsibilities  with 
regard  to  13  of  them,  I  am  sure  he  would 
agree  that  this  just  scratches  the  sur- 
face in  view  of  the  commitments  we  have 
already  made,  so  that  a  great  deal  more 
will  need  to  be  done  before  we  can  even 
investigate,  let  alone  ascertain  or  deter- 
mine the  degree  of  qmi  commitments. 

Furthermore,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri has  told  us  that  we  have  a  big 
operation  costing  himdreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  with  many  lives  having  been  lost 
in  Laos,  with  no  agreement  at  all.  Is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  We  have  no  formal 
treaty  with  Laos  nor — the  State  Depart- 
ment tells  us — do  we  have  any  commit- 
ments with  Laos ;  yet,  we  have  spent  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  Laos  and  many  Ameri- 
can boys  have  died  fighting  in  and  over 
Laos. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  So  it  apears  we 
have  a  situation  which  is  about  as 
open-ended  as  anyone  can  imagine,  which 
can  cost  us  literally  billions  of  dollars 
to  meet  the  specific  commitments  im- 
plied, or  even  where  there  is  lack  of  com- 
mitments but  situations  which  some 
President  may  construe  necessary  to  help 
a  country  east,  north,  south,  or  west  of 
another  country  with  which  we  may  have 
commitments. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect; these  commitments  and  "noncom- 
mitments"  are  not  only  costing  us  money, 
but  perhaps  can  draw  us  into  a  far 
greater  war. 

Take  the  case  of  the  Philippines.  The 
impression  I  had  as  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  was  that  the 
Philippine  Government  was  anxious  to 
support  us  in  South  Vietnam. 

However,  as  a  result  of  the  hearings 
of  the  subcommittee,  we  found  that  the 
Philippine  Government  did  not  want  to 
send  any  of  its  troops  to  Vietnam  but  fi- 
nally agreed  to  do  so  under  two  condi- 
tions: the  first  one  was  that  they  would 
not  have  to  fight  as  our  boys  fight  there; 
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the  second  was  that  they  would  be  heavily 
paid  in  addition  to  their  normal  salaries. 
Then  it  turned  out  that  the  money  for 
noncombatant  soldiers  who  went  from 
the  Philippines  to  Vietnam  apparently 
was  never  received  by  them.  This  matter 
was  therefore  turned  over  to  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  and  after  exten- 
sive investigation  they  finally  found  the 
checks  which  showed  that  the  money 
had  been  delivered  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  of  the  Philippines,  although  ap- 
parently it  never  reached  the  Philippine 
soldiers  for  whom  it  was  intended. 

As  a  result  of  the  disclosiu-es  of  the 
subcommittee,  open  hearings  were  held 
in  the  Philippines  about  this  matter,  so 
that  the  Philippine  people — as  is  the 
case  so  many  times  in  other  coimtries — 
today  know  so  much  more  about  what 
the  United  States  was  doing  in  their 
country  than  the  people  here  know  about 
what  is  going  on  in  those  countries. 

We  have  waited  many  months  in  the 
hope  of  clearing  up  this  matter  after  the 
revelations  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  but  we  are  now  told  by  the  State 
Department  that  they  will  not  agree  to 
have  anyone  appear  before  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  except  in  executive 
session.  Thus,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say 
that 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
Bellmon)  .  The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  has  expired. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  such  additional  time  as  I  may 
require.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  is  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  think  it  is  fair  to 
say  that  the  people  of  the  Philippines 
find  out  this  information  in  public  ses- 
sion of  their  Senate,  but  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  imless  State's  policy  is 
changed,  will  never  know  what  happened 
to  the  money. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  What  I  am  trying  to 
get  at  is.  What  do  we  do  about  the  sit- 
uation the  Senator  so  well  described  in 
his  speech?  How  do  we  meet  it?  The  in- 
vestigations by  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri have  been  enormously  helpful,  of 
course,  and  I  hope  that  they  will  con- 
tinue. I  am  sure  that  they  can  give  us 
the  kind  of  intelligence  and  understand- 
ing which  will  enable  us  to  make  better 
decisions  in  the  future.  But,  meanwhile, 
we  have  a  bill  before  us  and  a  military 
budget  this  year  asking  us  to  commit  $72 
billion,  overall  $75  billion,  for  defense. 
How  do  we  know  how  much  to  commit? 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
that  if  we  try  to  do  this  on  a  basis  of 
attempting  to  meet  our  obligations,  and 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  tells  us  we 
have  commitments  to  40  countries,  for 
whatever  kind  of  military  costs  that  may 
involve — 50.  60,  70 — any  number  of  coun- 
tries, in  terms  of  what  secret  agreements 
we  do  not  know  about,  perhaps,  or  other 
commitments  involved,  as  we  did  via 
South  Vietnam,  an  obligation  that 
spread  into  Laos.  It  is  endless.  There- 
fore, I  would  hope  that  the  Senate  would 
seriously  consider — and  I  think  that  the 
Senator's  speech  goes  quite  a  way  to 
support  this  posltlMi — putting  a  limit  on 


the  amount  of  funds  that  will  be  made 
available. 

It  seems  to  me  to  return  to  the  analogy 
of  a  board  of  directors,  that  when  they 
feel  the  officers  of  a  company  are  being 
extravagant  and  wasteful,  not  knowing 
what  their  obligations  are  and  their 
limits,  and  are  spending  the  funds  they 
have  in  a  way  that  the  board  of  direc- 
tors feel  is  not  fully  responsible,  then 
they  tell  the  officers  of  the  company 
to  cut  the  amount  they  can  spend. 

We  in  the  Senate  have  this  within 
our  power.  It  is  our  responsibility  to 
do  it. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  Senator, 
furthermore,  that  in  the  event  we  took 
the  administration  seriously  on  its  asser- 
tion that  it  will  now  proceed  on  a  1-plus 
war  strategy  and  give  it  all  the  funds  they 
say  this  needs — for  strategic  considera- 
tions, including  the  ABM.  phase  1  and 
2,  the  B-1  bomber,  including  $100  million 
which  is  more  than  the  committee  asked, 
and  all  the  other  weapons  systems  like 
MIRV,  the  Minuteman,  and  so  forth,  and 
give  the  Defense  Department  all  of 
that,  and  assume  that  we  have  no  reduc- 
tion in  the  Vietnam  level  of  activity 
below  that  planned  by  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration, but  if  we  would  cut  off  funds  on 
a  general  purpose  basis  that  the  Senator 
is  talking  about,  that  is,  simply  conform 
general  purpose  forces  to  the  1-plus  war 
strategy  plans,  we  can  save  $9  billion. 

In  other  words,  the  cost  of  the  gen- 
eral-purpose progrsun  will  go  down  from 
$43  to  $34  billion,  and  the  cost  of  the 
overall  budget  will  go  down  from  $72  to 
$63  bilUon.  This  is  pertinent  and  germane 
to  what  the  Senator  has  been  talking 
about.  Because  I  do  not  know  how  long 
we  can  keep  up  the  situation  where  we 
are  committing  ourselves  to  fighting  all 
over  the  world,  sometimes  simul- 
taneously. 

One  way  to  stop  this  effectively  would 
be  to  say  that  we,  as  public  offlcials, 
charged  under  the  Constitution  with  the 
responsibility  of  spending  money,  will 
spend  only  so  much  and  that  is  it. 

The  Defense  Department  is  going  to 
get  along  on  the  basis  of  obligations  that 
will  be  limited  and  will  involve  1-plus 
war  maximum. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  that 
is  a  very  interesting  idea.  I  would  not 
say  that  I  agree  with  it  at  this  time;  I 
would  like  to  study  it  carefully. 

I  do  think  that  we  have  to  take  steps 
today  that  a  business  takes  before  it  gets 
into  a  situation  such  as  the  Perm  Central 
did. 

The  man  who  in  this  century  inspired 
the  American  people  most  to  mobilize  for 
adequate  defense  under  a  logical  and 
efficient  program  was  Mr.  Bernard  M. 
Baruch. 

I  think  that  we  need  more  facts.  I 
think  that  Mr.  Laird  has  done  a  con- 
structive job  In  reducing  defense  expend- 
itures. But  the  main  point  was  made 
in  the  speech  of  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  GoLDWATER)  and  again  by  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Sten- 
Nis)  — that  we  tailor  the  Defense  budget 
to  our  commitments. 

It  is  essential,  therefore,  to  find  out 
what  those  commitments  are.  As  the 


Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright) 
just  pointed  out,  no  one  in  the  Congress 
knows  what  all  these  commitments  ac- 
tually are.  And  I  have  found  cases  in  the 
executive  branch  where  people  whom  we 
would  think,  on  the  basis  of  trying  to  do 
their  jobs,  would  know  the  commit- 
ments, did  not  know  them. 

My  primary  purpose  in  having  this 
discussion  this  afternoon  was  to  point 
out  that  before  we  proceed  to  spend  tens 
of  billions  of  dollars  of  the  taxpayers 
money,  we  should  do  our  best  to  get  all 
the  facts  possible  with  respect  to  our 
commitments. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
congratulate  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri.  Although  I  am  very  hope- 
ful that  in  the  next  few  weeks  we  can 
get  this  Information,  on  our  commit- 
ments I  am  very  doubtful  that  we  can. 

I  would  appreciate  any  alternative 
suggestions  that  the  Senator  might  have. 
I  do  not  necessarily  think  that  we  should 
propose  a  $9  billion  cut  in  the  overall 
defense  budget.  That  may  or  may  not  be 
realistic.  However,  this  Issue  of  the  cost 
of  our  international  commitments  ought 
to  be  one  of  the  questions  that  ought  to 
go  into  the  determination  of  how  much 
money  we  permit  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment to  spend.  We  will  have  to  make 
some  kind  of  a  decision  based  on  very 
Imperfect,  limited,  and  unsatisfactory 
knowledge.  Under  the  circumstances.  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  now  is  the  time 
for  a  sharp,  decisive  reduction. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  in  his  work  on 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  is  in- 
terested in  the  problem  of  waste.  There 
Is  not  a  Member  of  the  Senate  who  is 
more  anxious  to  see  that  whatever  money 
Is  necessary  to  spend  for  the  security  of 
the  United  States  should  be  spent  and 
that  we  should  be  taxed  in  order  to  do 
so.  However,  waste  is  another  matter. 
Waste  has  destroyed  some  of  the  greatest 
of  all  corporations.  Waste  could  destroy 
the  United  States. 

In  this  connection  I  pay  tribute  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  who  through 
his  committee  could  well  be  the  person 
who  saves  more  money  for  the  taxpayers 
of  the  countrj'  than  any  other  Member 
of  Congress. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  first  com- 
pliment the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee on  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
serve.  He  has  been  indefatigable  in  his 
work  and  has  been  tremendously  useful 
to  our  country  in  making  this  inquiry. 

I  ask  the  Senator  whether  the  problem 
we  face  is  not  a  very  deep,  fundamental 
issue  of  Government  which  the  people 
must  help  us  to  decide. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  that. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
being  told  that  for  the  health  and  se- 
curity of  our  democracy,  many  of  these 
things  should  be  secret. 

Indeed,  the  supposition  Is  that  we  who 
pry  Into  this  matter  are  busybodles  and 
that  we  would  be  better  off  as  a  nation  If 
we  did  not  pry  Into  these  matters — the 
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matter  of  the  Spanish  bases  or  the  war 
in  Laos  which  is  an  undeclared  war. 

Do  we  not  need  the  support  of  the 
people?  We  are  adult  enough  so  that  we 
will  make  an  tigreement  even  with 
Franco  if  we  think  it  Is  in  the  interest  of 
our  Nation.  We  do  not  need  any  govern- 
ment to  tell  us  about  it  or  to  spare  us  the 
trouble  because  they  do  not  think  we  will 
consider  the  matter  or  are  not  interested 
enough  or  sophisticated  enough  to  do 
if. 

I  ask  the  Senator  whether  he  does  not 
think  there  should  be  an  appeal  to  the 
people  of  the  country  so  that  Congress 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States,  as 
a  result,  will  be  cut  In  on  the  action. 
And,  of  course,  if  we  do  not  think  some- 
thing should  be  done,  it  will  not  be  done. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  There  Is  no  ques- 
tion. A  few  years  ago  in  an  open  hearing 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  testified  that 
we  had  over  7,000  nuclear  warheads  in 
Europe.  Yet  for  some  reason.  Informa- 
tion with  respect  to  country-by-country 
location  of  all  U.S.  nuclear  weapons  over- 
seas is  highly  classified. 

Everyone  knows  that  the  more  nuclear 
weapons  are  spread  around,  the  greater 
the  danger  of  nuclear  war.  If  anyone  has 
any  doubt  about  such  danger  they  ought 
to  look  at  the  pictures  in  Life  magazine 
this  week  of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki. 
They  should  then  recognize  that  we  have 
hundreds  of  weapons  that  are  50  times 
more  powerful  than  that. 

I  believe  there  Is  more  protection  of 
the  world  through  disclosure  In  this  field 
than  less.  Certainly  the  other  superpower 
does  not  want  to  see  a  nuclear  confronta- 
tion which  they  know  would  destroy 
them. 

I  hope  the  administration  follows  the 
thinking  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
and  realizes  that  In  a  democracy  It  Is 
often  better  to  tell  the  people  more  than 
less. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  point  out 
that  the  Russians  are  also  faced  with  a 
crisis  in  the  Mideast  as  well  as  on  the 
border  of  Red  China. 

Is  it  not  a  correct  answer  to  the  perti- 
nent question  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin to  state  that  we  would  have  a 
right  to  say  to  the  executive  branch,  "We 
will  give  you  money  for  everything  you 
have  disclosed.  We  are  satisfied  and  will 
adjudge  the  amount.  We  will  give  you 
money  for  everything  you  have  not  dis- 
closed if  you  give  good  reason  for  not 
having  disclosed  it.  It  is  a  fact  that 
democracies  may  have  to  have  some  se- 
crets. But  we  will  not  give  you  money 
In  a  very  selective  way  for  what  you  have 
not  disclosed  and  for  what  you  cannot 
give  us  good  reason  for  not  having  dis- 
closed." 

Is  that  not  a  good  rule  In  accord  with 
Senate  Resolution  85,  the  commitments 
resolution  and  the  first  in  this  whole  di- 
rection adopted  by  the  Senate? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  is  one  of  the  most  able  par- 
liamentaj-ians  and  debaters  it  has  ever 
been  my  experience  to  be  associated 
with. 

He  Is  in  effect  asking  me  the  same 
question  that  the  senior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  asked  me  but  In  a  different 
way. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  exactly  right. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  would  rather  not 
suiswer  that  question  immediately.  I 
would  rather  answer  it  as  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  a  corporation. 

I  would  like  to  get  as  many  facts  as 
possible  with  respect  to  what  I  was  go- 
ing to  do  with  stockholders'  money  be- 
fore I  agreed  the  money  should  be  put  up 
for  the  management  to  spend. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  the  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, but  I  do  think  the  Senator  coxild 
answer  me.  I  do  not  think  I  asked  the 
same  question  that  has  already  been 
asked,  and  I  think  the  Senator  could 
answer.  I  shall  rephrase  my  question. 

We  are  perfectly  willing  to  appropriate 
money  for  what  we  know.  There  are 
many  things  the  administration  says  we 
cannot  know.  I  say  if  they  give  us  a  good 
reason  why  we  should  not  know,  then 
we  should  appropriate  the  money,  but  we 
have  the  right  to  Judge  if  that  reason  is 
valid.  Therefore,  the  only  weapon  avail- 
able to  us  is  to  say  no  if  they  do  not 
disclose  to  us  or  give  us  a  good  reason. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  We  have  a  right  to 
ask.  In  certain  fields  I  am  not  sure  that 
they  do  not  have  the  right  to  refuse  and 
I  am  not  completely  sure  that  If  they 
refiise  we  should,  in  turn,  refuse  to  give 
them  the  money.  But  those  cases  would 
be  very  minute,  and  less  than  one-half 
of  one  percent  of  what  we  €U"e  talking 
about  in  the  budget. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idaho. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
commend  the  Senator  for  the  very  able 
address  he  has  given. 

The  most  basic  question  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  faces  is  the 
one  to  which  the  Senator  has  addressed 
himself  today. 

Ever  since  the  end  of  the  Second 
World  War,  we  have  regarded  the  world 
as  our  oyster.  No  country  in  history  has 
formally  undertaken  to  defend  more  for- 
eign governments  than  the  United 
States.  No  major  power  since  Pearl  Har- 
bor has  engaged  in  more  active  warfare 
than  the  United  States.  No  country  to- 
day has  £is  many  troops  stationed  In  for- 
eign lands  as  does  the  United  States. 

In  the  face  of  this  situation  and  the 
calamity  which  has  befaUen  our  own 
policy  in  Southeast  Asia,  it  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations to  review  our  commitments 
abroad  to  ascertain  whether  they  are  or 
are  not  vital  to  the  interests  of  the 
United  States.  Also,  we  must  find  out 
whether  we  can  afford  them.  These  twin 
objectives  have  been  very  much  in  the 
mind  of  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Missouri;  his  subcommittee  has 
given  not  only  great  attention  to  these 
two  central  questions,  but  has  under- 
taken the  most  thorough  and  probing  ex- 
amination of  American  involvement 
abroad  that  any  committee  of  Congress 
in  either  House  has  given  to  this  funda- 
mental question  since  the  conclusion  of 
World  War  n. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  his  kind  remarks. 


Mr.  CHURCH.  I  hope  the  Senator  will 
continue  to  pursue  the  examination  of 
this  question  imtil  all  aspects  have  been 
probed  and  until  all  committee  reports 
have  been  released.  I  hope  the  Senator 
will  continue  to  insist  on  the  maximum 
disclosure  of  information  by  the  admin- 
istration ;  I  hope  he  will  persist  in  his  de- 
termination to  see  to  it  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  fully  informed.  If  he  does 
that,  as  I  am  sure  he  intends  to  do,  we 
shall  have  strengthened  our  democratic 
institutions  and  we  shall  have  formed 
the  basis  for  appropriate  legislative  ac- 
tion. 

The  Senate  has  already  taken  the  first 
step  by  repealing  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution.  Hopefully,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives will  see  fit  to  repeal  that 
resolution  as  well.  There  are  many  other 
resolutions,  passed  in  haste  by  Congress 
conferring  carte  blanche  authority  to  the 
President  to  conduct  our  foreign  affairs, 
that  need  to  be  reviewed  and  possibly 
repealed. 

In  fact,  some  of  our  formal  treaties 
should  be  reviewed  in  light  of  current 
circumstances.  SEATO  is  such  a  treaty, 
honored  more  in  the  breach  than  in  the 
observance  by  major  signatories  such  as 
the  United  Kingdom,  Prance,  and  Paki- 
stan. 

SEIATO  no  longer  refiects  the  power 
structiure  that  now  exists  in  Southeast 
Asia.  Indeed,  it  has  been  rendered  obso- 
lete by  the  events  of  recent  years.  It  is 
our  responsibility,  therefore,  to  raise  the 
question  whether  or  not  such  treaty  ob- 
ligations, imdertaken  in  years  past,  are 
of  continuing  pertinence. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  at  that  point,  the  Senator  could 
not  be  more  right  because  imder  the 
SEATO  treaty — and  the  able  Senator 
knows  because  he  is  an  authority  on 
these  treaties — no  country  is  required  to 
act  imless  It  decides  at  the  moment  of 
the  "crunch"  to  do  so  is  in  its  national 
Interest.  In  previous  administrations, 
however,  the  Secretary  of  State  justified 
going  into  South  Vietnam  on  the  basis 
of  the  SEATO  treaty  and  not  a  single 
other  signatory  of  the  SEATO  treaty 
agreed  he  was  right  and  not  a  single 
other  signatory  of  the  SEATO  treaty 
provided  help  proportionate  to  ours. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  United  Kingdom,  Prance,  Pakistan, 
and  others,  including  the  United  States, 
are  signatories  to  SEATO.  The  time  has 
come  to  ask  if  this  treaty  is  or  is  not 
excess  baggage. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  We  paid  heavily  to 
get  the  support  of  some  of  those  signa- 
tories. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  agree.  The  amount  we 
paid  and  the  arrangements  we  made 
would  not  have  come  to  light,  in  my 
judgment,  but  for  the  persistence  of  the 
press  and  the  investigation  the  senior 
Senator  from  Missouri  has  undertaken  in 
his  subcommittee. 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  remind 
the  Senate  and  the  country  as  a  whole 
that  we  are  at  work  in  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  on  the  basic  ques- 
tion. What  role  shall  we  play  in  the  world 
at  large?  When  the  final  record  is  writ- 
ten regarding   this  Important  matter. 
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great  credit  will  be  given  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Missouri.  I  again  commend 
him  on  his  address  this  afternoon,  and  I 
Join  him  in  the  position  he  has  taken. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Idaho.  There  is 
no  one  from  whom  I  would  rather  have 
such  tribute. 

I  would  like  to  give  credit  to  the  rela- 
tively small  staff  I  have  had  on  this  sub- 
committee: Mr.  Walter  Pincus  and  Mr. 
Roland  Paul,  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.  They  did  not  sit  home 
and  read  the  cables  and  listen  to  the  dis- 
cussions. They  went  out  for  weeks  and 
months  in  these  countries  and  talked  to 
people  high  up  and  people  not  nearly  so 
high  up.  They  came  back  fortified  with 
the  facts.  I  would  like  to  state  for  the 
Record,  in  all  sincerity,  that  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  superb  work  they  did  in 
preparing  for  the  hearings  we  have  held 
in  executive  session,  and  some  of  which 
we  have  been  able  to  release  to  the  pub- 
lic, it  would  not  have  been  possible  to 
get  the  information  I  think  is  so  impor- 
tant before  making  decisions  incident  to 
national  policy. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  able  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  I,  too,  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate the  senior  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri not  only  on  his  speech  but  on  all 
the  excellent  work  that  has  been  done  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  National  Commit- 
ments. I  have  been  privileged  to  sit  in 
for  a  short  time  at  some  of  those  hear- 
ings. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Senator  is  al- 
ways welcome. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  the  Senator.  One 
of  the  points  he  made  today  concerning 
secrecy  struck  me  particularly.  I  hap- 
pened to  be  out  of  town  when  there  was 
an  executive  hearing  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee.  Later,  I  wanted  a 
record  of  exactly  what  had  occurred  at 
that  meeting.  I  asked  the  staff  for  a  copy 
of  the  record,  and  I  was  told  that  it  was 
so  secret  that  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  had  declined  even  to  permit 
a  stenographic  record  to  be  made  of 
the  hearing.  Senators'  memories  are  no 
different  from  those  of  other  people,  and 
if  we  are  not  at  a  committee  meeting,  we 
should  have  a  record  at  which  to  look  to 
refresh  our  memories  £ind,  particularly, 
to  examine  in  the  event  we  could  not  be 
there. 

I  think  the  tendency  of  the  executive 
branch  to  overclassify  is  a  very  real  one, 
and  I  think  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
has  done  a  real  job  in  pointing  it  out. 

One  other  thought:  I  am  wondering 
if  the  Senator  would  agree  that  there  is 
a  sort  of  chicken-and-egg  relationship 
between  military  potentials  and  military 
commitments.  There  are  some  coimtries, 
like  Israel  and  Portugal,  whose  military 
potential  is  not  up  to  what  they  judge 
is  their  national  needs,  in  one  case  for 
their  self-defense  and  in  the  other  case 
for  the  carrying  out  of  their  objectives  in 
Africa.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
countries  like  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  with  tremendous  military 
potentials,  and  there  we  find  that  the 
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commitments    start    to    catch    up    to 
those  potentials. 

I  think  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  in 
Egypt,  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  Rus- 
sians are  there  is  that  the  Egyptians  have 
been  inviting  them  in  with  open  arms. 
They  have  not  forced  themselves  on  the 
■  Egyptians.  One  of  the  reasons  we  have 
our  commitments  is  that  we  had  such 
similar  potentials,  there  was  a  vacuum 
area,  and  we  filled  up  the  vacuum  in  the 
days  of  the  Dulles  treaties.  Those  areas 
were  filled  in  to  the  point  where  right 
now  our  national  commitments  and  our 
military  potentials  are  out  of  balance, 
in  fact  the  commitments  may  have 
passed  our  potentials. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  That  is  a  difficult 
question  to  answer  "yes"  or  "no."  From 
the  standpoint  of  the  fiscal,  economic 
stability  of  the  United  States,  it  worries 
me  that  this  Nation,  with  all  its  prob- 
lems at  home,  and  with  the  increasing 
strength  of  the  other  superpower,  has 
the  tremendous  expense  of  374  major 
military  bases  abroad  and  over  3,000 
minor  installations,  along  with  thousands 
of  nuclear  warheads  placed  in  other 
countries.  I  think  this  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  it  is  important  for  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  as  has  been  sug- 
gested by  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  and  for  all 
committees  involved  in  this  matter  to 
find  out  just  what  these  commitments 
are,  because  we  are  having  very  serious 
troubles  throughout  the  world  today.  We 
are  spending  a  great  deal  of  money  and, 
what  is  far  more  important,  we  are  losing 
many  of  the  best  young  men  we  have. 

Mr.  PELL.  In  other  words,  the  Sena- 
tor believes  that  there  is  a  very  real  rela- 
tionship between,  first,  a  nation's  wealth, 
second,  its  military  commitments  abroad, 
and,  third,  its  military  potentials.  And, 
when  that  balance  gets  out  of  line,  the 
country  starts  to  get  in  trouble? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  would  think  so. 
If  it  does  not  get  in  physical  trouble,  it 
certainly  gets  in  economic  trouble. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  a  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
1328)  making  further  continuing  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  1971,  and  for 
other  purposes,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  1328) 
making  further  continuing  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  1971,  and  for 
other  purposes,  was  read  twice  by  its  title 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  "VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bellmon)  .  The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the 
Vice   President,    appoints   the   Senator 


from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  and 
the  Senator  from  Utah  <Mr.  Bennett) 
to  attend  the  14th  session.  General 
Conference  of  International  Atomic  En- 
ergy Agency,  to  be  held  at  Vienna, 
Austria,  September  22-29,  1970. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  MILITARY  PROCURE- 
MENT AND  OTHER  PURPOSES 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business,  which  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  *H.R. 
17123)  to  authorize  appropriations  diu-- 
ing  the  fiscal  year  1971  for  procurement 
of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels,  and 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  other 
weapons,  and  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the  authorized 
personnel  strength  of  the  Selected  Re- 
serve of  each  Reserve  component  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 


U.S.  COMMITMENTS  ABROAD  AND 
THE  MILITARY  PROCUREMENT 
AUTHORIZATION  BILL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STENNIS  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  for  a 
question.  I  understand  he  has  a  time 
commitment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  not  detain  the  Senate.  I  wanted  to 
ask  a  question  relative  to  what  I  was 
saying  a  moment  ago.  Has  the  commit- 
tee had  an  opportunity  to  consider  the 
proposed  agreement  with  the  Spanish 
Government? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No;  we  have  not.  I 
know,  in  a  general  way.  about  it,  but  we 
have  not  had. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  In  that  connection, 
does  not  the  Senator  believe  it  is  very 
difficult  to  tailor  our  miUtary  appro- 
priations if  the  Senate,  and  especially 
the  Senator's  committee  and  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee,  have 
never  had  an  opportunity  to  ask  ques- 
tions about  it  and  discuss  it  and  develop 
what  it  really  means? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  know,  in  a  general 
way.  about  the  substance  of  it,  but  we 
have  never  had  hearings  on  it  or  taken 
any  formal  action  on  it.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  commitment  there,  frankly, 
as  I  understand  it,  that  is  of  any  shock- 
ing consequence  one  way  or  another, 
and  it  is  not  expected  to  involve  a  great 
deal  of  commitment  on  our  part. 

We  have  a  continuing  operation  of 
bases,  and  we  will  have  some  consider- 
ation. I  do  not  think  it  is  a  major  mat- 
ter, frankly. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  does 
not  think  it  is  a  major  matter? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  it  were  a  major 
matter,  does  not  the  Senator  believe  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  the 
Senate  ought  to  approve  of  it,  if  it  were 
a  major  matter? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes;  that  would  suit 
me  fine.  But  there  is  no  doubt  or  sus- 
picion, now,  to  be  thrown  on  this  bill 
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that  is  before  the  Senate,  just  because 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  has 
not  gone  into  the  Spanish  agreement. 

Mr.  FUIiBRIGHT.  Well,  they  have  not 
submitted  it  to  the  Senate  for  approval. 
That  is  the  point. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  is  up  to  the  Senator 
and  his  committee  to  assert  themselves 
on  that.  I  do  iK>t  think  it  has  any  sub- 
stantial bearing  on  the  military  procure- 
ment bill. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  I  am  soliciting  the 
support  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 
If  we  make  commitments,  if  Spain  is  a 
commitment,  then  they  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee  and  the  Senate 
for  approval.  The  support  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  for  this  principle  would 
be  very  important. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  depending  on  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  to  go  into  that. 
I  am  certainly  not  going  to  pass  on  the 
matter  prematurely.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor's committee  has  jurisdiction  over  it. 
and  has  an  interest  in  it,  the  way  it 
looks  to  me. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  and  I  have  sat  side 
by  side  on  the  committee  for  a  good  num- 
ber of  years,  and  no  one  has  profited 
any  more  than  I  have  from  his  advice 
and  counsel  and  association.  The  as- 
sociation has  been  very  pleasant  in  a 
personal  way,  and  his  coimsel  and  ad- 
vice have  been  very  pleasant  and  also 
very  helpful  in  an  official  way.  So  my 
kind  feeling  toward  him  is  constant  and 
steady. 

I  know  also  that  he  has  done  a  lot  of 
hard  work  and  he  has  done  a  lot  of  fine 
work  as  chairman  of  this  subcommit- 
tee. He  has  worked  on  it  and  deserves 
credit,  that  Is  the  way  I  look  at  it. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  fully  reciprocate 
with  my  respect  and  regard,  for  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  very  fine  and  generous  words.  I 
value  his  statement 

I  would  just  say  this:  This  is  a  matter 
that  I  am  interested  in  and  concerned 
about,  and  it  is  a  matter,  if  the  Senator 
will  remember,  that  we  got  into  a  little 
once,  and  started  some  hearings,  several 
years  ago,  and  had  Secretary  of  State 
Rusk  before  us  for  two  appearances,  that 
I  recall. 

The  war  worsened  about  that  time,  and 
we  did  not  get  into  it  further.  I  men- 
tion that  just  as  an  expression  of  interest 
in  this  broad  subject  matter. 

But  at  the  same  time,  now.  I  do  not 
want  the  Senator's  concern — and  he  is 
sincere  in  it — and  the  concern  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  about  waste. 
and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  mentioned 
haste — I  do  not  want  there  to  be  built 
up  here  an  atmosphere  that  will  ob- 
scure anjrthlng  about  the  merits  of  this 
military  procurement  bill.  This  is  an  Im- 
portant matter.  It  is  a  bill  that  we  have 
to  pass;  and,  as  I  said  today  in  the  pres- 
ence of  some  Senators,  I  wish  it  were  two 
bills,  one  for  this  military  procurement 
which  is  so  important,  and  the  other 


about  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia.  That  is 
important,  too.  But  I  think  really  they 
ought  to  be  handled  separately,  and  if 
I  have  anything  to  do  with  it  next  year, 
I  am  going  to  recommend  that  we  bring 
it  in  in  the  form  of  two  bills. 

But  now  back  to  the  main  point.  As  to 
the  discussion,  here,  about  waste,  I  am 
sure  there  is  some,  but  everything  does 
not  always  come  out  just  right  in  run- 
ning a  railroad,  or  rimning,  a  business, 
or  riuining  a  military  department,  par- 
ticularly with  an  important  weapon  that 
has  to  be  created  from  the  mind  of  some- 
one on  into  a  perfected  instjounent. 
There  are  going  to  be  stops  and  starts 
and  backs  and  fillings,  and  disappoint- 
ments, and  it  is  going  to  cost  a  lot  of 
money.  It  is  going  to  cost  more  and  more 
money.  If  we  are  not  going  to  have  those 
weapons  until  we  are  certain  there  is  not 
going  to  be  any  waste,  we  just  will  not 
have  the  weapons. 

But  I  wish  to  address  myself  princi- 
pally here  to  the  idea  that  the  people  are 
entitled  to  know.  That  is  a  good  sound- 
ing sentence,  and  generally  speaking,  it 
is  good  logic  and  commonsense. 

But  I  think  the  people,  for  who  have 
thought  about  this  matter,  there  are  a 
lot  of  things  they  do  not  want  to  know. 
They  want  it  taken  care  of  here,  the  best 
we  can,  so  as  to  be  effective,  and  they 
are  willing  to  not  be  told  all  these  mat- 
ters. I  am  going  to  give  an  Illustration. 

In  my  himible  opinion,  of  all  the  things 
we  have  had  save  us  the  most  money 
since  I  have  been  at  the  Armed  Services 
table,  the  most  important  is  the  U-2.  I 
think  the  U-2  saved  us  billions  of  dol- 
lars. I  shall  not  go  into  details  on  that, 
but  if  537  Members  of  Congress  had  been 
told  all  about  that  instrument  from  the 
date  it  was  started  until,  as  time  went 
on,  it  was  almost  shut  down,  there  would 
not  have  been  a  chance  for  it  to  have 
been  so  effective,  to  have  brought  us  so 
much  information  that,  just  in  terms  of 
money,  was  worth  literally,  as  I  see  it, 
billions  of  dollars. 

That  is  a  mild  illustration.  I  am  not 
one  who  is  possessed  of  a  great  deal  of 
knowledge.  What  is  in  my  mind  is  not 
more  important  than  what  is  in  anyone 
else's.  I  do  not  have  a  great  many  things 
in  my  mind  that  the  average  Senator 
does  not  know  about.  But  it  is  just  a  part 
of  the  commonsense  situation  that  some- 
body has  to  know  about  some  of  these 
secret  matters,  and  I  never  have  turned 
down  any  Senator,  to  tell  him,  if  we  were 
talking  head  to  head,  what  I  know  about 
some  of  these  matters  that  have  not  ac- 
crued. 

But  that  is  altogether  a  different  situ- 
ation from  telling  a  roomful  of  men.  In 
sitting  down,  as  I  see  it,  and  talking  to 
a  person,  and  confiding  with  him  about 
some  plans  that  the  military  or  any  other 
department  has,  that  you  think  are 
valuable — and  many  of  them  are — he  will 
understand  a  whole  lot  better  the  serious- 
ness of  it,  than  to  have  a  hearing  of  some 
kind,  with  people  coming  in  and  leav- 
ing the  room,  and  having  to  have  some 
staff  members  around.  Some  things  just 
have  to  be  kept  quiet  for  a  while.  That  is 
my  attitude  toward  it.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
siurender  what  special  obligation  I  have 
in  this  connection.  It  is  nert  something 
I  solicit  nor  particularly  like,  but  I  know 


that  we  have  to  keep  some  of  these  things 
on  the  quigt. 

I  thWK  that  is  what  the  people  want 
us  to  do.  I  think  they  think  we  talk  too 
much,  rather  than  too  little.  I  think 
sometimes  what  I  need  is  more  judgment 
to  pass  on  the  facts  I  already  have,  than 
just  to  be  accumulating  more  and  more 
facts.  What  we  need  to  do  is  make  the 
best  judgment  we  can  and  then,  when 
it  comes  our  turn,  we  can  make  another 
judgment  on  what  it  before  us. 

It  seems  as  though  there  is  a  sugges- 
tion that  somebody  is  doing  something 
wrong,  that  they  are  witholding  mat- 
ters. 

Who  are  these  malefactors?  Who  are 
these  wrongdoers?  Mr.  Johnson  was 
President  of  the  United  States  for  5 
years.  Mr.  Nixon  has  been  President  a 
year  and  a  half.  Mr.  Laird  has  been  over 
the  Pentagon  a  year  and  a  half,  and  Mr. 
McNamara  was  there  before.  We  could 
name  a  great  nimiber.  What  is  the  source 
of  these  wrongdoings? 

I  know  Senators  are  not  accusing  them 
of  being  traitorous,  or  anything  like  that. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  not  accusing 
anyone  of  anything.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  mentioned  the  fact  that  he 
thinks  we  talk  too  much.  Sometimes  the 
American  people  think  we  spend  too 
much.    

Mr.  STENNIS.  Well,  that  is  correct, 
too.  I  think  myself  I  vote  too  many  dol- 
lars sometimes. 

But  this  bill  is  here,  based  on  the  best 
knowledge  that  we  know  anything  about, 
and  I  think  even  though  they  do  wear 
military  uniforms,  as  the  E>epartment  of 
Defense.  It  pretty  well  represents  the 
best  they  can  do;  and  we  all  know  Mr. 
Laird,  we  knew  Mr.  McNamara,  and  we 
knew  these  Presidents. 

I  think  it  represents  a  lot  of  hard  work 
and  a  lot  of  hard  effort,  and  is  the  best 
they  could  do  imder  the  circumstances. 
I  disagree  with  them  myself  on  some 
points,  but  that  is  just  a  part  of  life 
here.  The  bill  is  a  must  to  pass,  I  mean, 
and  we  have  to  make  a  start  on  It. 

We  will  have  a  good  debate,  but  I  just 
do  not  want  it  to  be  beaten  to  death  here 
on  the  grounds  of  just  a  difference  of 
opinion  about  a  weapon.  The  Senator 
from  Missouri  knows  more  about  weap- 
ons than  I  do  . 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  reason  for  my 
talk  this  afternoon  is  that  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  delivered  an  ad- 
dress before  the  Senate  last  week  in 
which  he  said  that  the  military  budget 
was  tailored  to  our  foreign  commitments. 
In  that  speech  he  suggested — in  the  orig- 
inal copy  I  received — that  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  look  into  these 
commitments.  Inasmuch  as  I  am  chair- 
man of  a  subcommittee  that  has  been 
looking  into  this  matter  for  a  year  and 
a  half.  I  appreciated  the  fact  that  later 
when  he  delivered  the  statement  on  the 
Senate  floor  he  said  we  have  to  look  into 
it  more  than  we  already  are. 

Let  me  assure  the  Senator  that  in  no 
way  am  I  criticizing  any  action  on  his 
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part.  I  would  not  have  made  this  talk 
this  afternoon  if  he  had  not  gone  into 
great  detail  as  to  the  nature  and  char- 
acter of  the  treaties  we  have  and  the  im- 
portance of  looking  into  the  commit- 
ments arising  from  them. 

Inasmuch  as  he.  himself,  advanced  the 
idea  of  tailoring  our  defense  budget  to 
our  commitments  and  inasmuch  as  ap- 
parently he  was  unaware  of  the  extent 
of  the  efforts  that  had  been  made,  I  felt 
it  was  advisable  to  set  the  record 
straight  about  the  work  that  has  already 
been  done. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  the  Senator's 
speech  was  relevant  and  very  fine.  I  was 
addressing  my  remarks  to  the  questions 
that  were  built  up  here  to  cast  a  doubt 
about  the  solidarity  of  this  bill. 

I  understand  that  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  would  like  me  to  yield.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
understand  what  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi is  saying.  He  is  such  a  logical 
and  thoughtful  and  considerate  man, 
that  I  want  to  be  sure  that  I  do  not  mis- 
understand him. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  seems  to 
be  saying  that  the  American  people  do 
not  want  to  know  some  of  this  informa- 
tion. I  assiune  he  is  not  saying  that  the 
American  people  do  not  expect  their 
U.S.  Senators  and  Representatives, 
when  they  vote  on  expending  money,  do 
not  know  fully  the  reason  why  they  cast 
that  vote,  why  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
spend  over  $19  billion  in  this  procure- 
ment bill  and.  overall,  more  than  $70 
billion  for  the  Defense  Department, 
when  a  very  vital  reason  for  our  spend- 
ing so  much  as  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi pointed  out  in  the  speech  he  made 
the  other  day,  is  that  we  have  obliga- 
tions not  only  on  our  own  shores  but  all 
over  the  world  as  well. 

Is  it  the  position  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  that  the  American  people  do 
not  want  Congress  to  know  fully  about 
what  these  obligations  are  and  the  ex- 
tent to  which  they  require  us  to  appro- 
priate more  fiinds  to  produce  more 
weapons? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No.  I  did  not  make  any 
statement  to  that  effect.  I  said  that 
sometimes  the  people  want  us  to  use  our 
judgment  and  do  the  best  we  can  on  the 
facts  we  have;  and  I  believe  we  have  a 
good  bill  here,  and  we  want  to  move  on. 
The  people  know.  They  get  plenty  of 
this.  The  news  media  do  a  very  good  job. 
We  have  access  to  most  of  what  we  need 
here,  I  believe,  as  their  representatives, 
and  we  must  keep  it  that  way. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  was  disturbed  by 
the  reference  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
made  to  the  Laotian  situation,  when  he 
said  that  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  were  not  informed  and 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  were  not  informed  of  the  per- 
tinent facts,  although  we  are  spending 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  Laos. 
This  information  had  not  been  dis- 
closed or  revealed.  This  is  the  kind  of  in- 
formation, it  seems  to  me.  that  we,  as 
U.S.  Senators,  have  an  obligation  to  insist 
on  if  we  are  going  to  appropriate  funds. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  certainly 


can  get  that  information,  too,  I  think. 
There  are  some  matters  which  by  their 
nature  have  to  be  handled  by  some  com- 
mittees. Some  matters  about  which  he 
Is  talking  were  not  handled  by  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  but  some 
were. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  would  understand — and  per- 
haps he  would  strongly  disagree — that 
some  Members  of  the  Senate  might  feel 
that  to  the  extent  they  are  not  given  in- 
formation, under  those  circumstances 
they  have  a  right  and  a  duty  not  to  ap- 
propriate the  full  funds  that  are  re- 
quested. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  have  never  discour- 
aged them.  There  are  many  things  I 
cannot  say  on  the  floor,  for  publication 
to  our  adversaries,  weapon  wise.  But  I 
said  before  that  I  have  never  refused  to 
talk  to  a  Senator  in  full  about  any  mat- 
ter about  which  he  inquired;  and  I  say 
that  here  again  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  entitled 
to  anything  I  know. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  problem  is  that 
none  of  us  really  seems  to  have  the  an- 
swers on  the  extent  of  our  obligations 
overseas  to  the  many  countries,  which 
could  involve  the  expenditure  of  billions 
of  dollars.  We  do  not  have  that  informa- 
tion. It  does  not  seem  to  be  available. 
That  is  why  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Missouri's  speech  was  valuable  today  in 
delineating  how  vast  our  ignorance  is. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  have  been  listening 
to  this  colloquy  with  great  interest,  and 
have  read  the  statement  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Missouri. 

I  was  struck  particularly  by  the  refer- 
ence to  Laos,  to  which  Senator  Proxmire 
has  just  made  reference.  I  recall  that  the 
Members  of  the  Senate,  as  a  whole,  were 
briefed  on  this  subject  by  President  John- 
son during  his  tenure  in  office.  I  also  re- 
call that  a  number  of  Senators  went  to 
Southeast  Asia  and  received  briefings 
there  on  what  was  going  on  in  Laos.  In 
fact,  some  of  them,  including  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri,  as  I  recall,  actually 
went  into  Laos  during  that  period. 

I  also  know  that  some  Senators  have 
requested  briefings  on  this  subject  before 
and  have  always  received  them.  So  far  as 
I  know,  no  briefings  have  been  turned 
down  either  by  our  committee  or  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Defense  Department  or  other 
agencies. 

I  do  not  understand  why,  simply  be- 
cause this  information  was  not  made 
public — which  might  have  had  an  ad- 
verse effect  on  national  relationships 
around  the  world — somehow  it  is  deemed 
to  be  culpable  in  the  public  eye.  As  the 
Senator  has  said.  It  seems  to  me  that 
there  are  Inferences  which  are  unsaid, 
but  they  are  Inferences,  which  should  not 
come  Into  play  in  this  bill  and  probably 
should  not  come  into  play  at  all,  unless 
we  are  arguing  about  a  whole  change  in 
foreign  policy  and  a  different  bill.  In  that 
case,  I  think  it  is  legitimate. 


Mr.  SYMINGTON.  In  reply  to  the  able 
Senator  from  Colorado,  let  me  say  that 
in  1965  I  requested  approval  to  go  to 
Laos.  I  have  had  a  good  many  briefings 
in  this  town;  some  of  them  provided  a 
great  deal  of  information;  some  not 
very  much. 

It  was  requested  by  a  representative  of 
the  State  Department  that  I  not  go  into 
Laos:  so  I  went  up  to  Udorn,  in  northern 
Thailand,  and  met  the  Ambassador. 

As  a  result,  the  next  year  I  was  deter- 
mined to  go  into  Laos,  and  did  arrange 
to  go  in,  despite  the  fact  that  further  ob- 
jections were  raised. 

I  can  say  to  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado, that  some  of  the  information  as  to 
just  what  we  were  doing  in  Laos  I  did 
not  learn  until  we  had  witnesses  under 
oath  before  our  su'ocommittee  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Perhaps  I 
would  not  even  have  received  that  infor- 
mation if  it  had  not  been  for  informa- 
tion obtained  by  the  staff  when  they 
went  to  Laos  some  time  after  I  had  been 
there. 

Once  again,  it  is  important,  as  I  see  it, 
to  go  out  in  the  field  and  get  the  facts 
in  a  case  of  this  character. 

I  would  be  glad  to  talk  to  the  Senator 
off  the  record  about  the  details  of  what 
I  never  knew,  even  though  I  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time  in  Laos,  particularly  north- 
em  Laos. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  shall  be  brief.  This 
has  been  an  interesting  colloquy.  It  does 
one  thing,  if  nothing  else,  it  points  out 
the  results  and  the  problems  that  the 
military  and  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee have  in  trying  to  perform  their 
functions  when  commitments  have  been 
made  by  other  people  elsewhere. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  could  not  agree 
more. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Yet,  all  over  the 
country  we  hear  criticism  of  the  military 
when,  in  fact,  it  has  been  in  large  part 
due  to  the  civilians  who  have  made  the 
commitments  which  we  have  asked  the 
military  to  fulfill. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  There  is  no  question 
about  that.  I  fully  agree  with  the  Senator 
on  that  observation. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
conclude  my  remarks  quite  quickly  now, 
if  I  may.  The  Senator  from  Missouri 
mentioned  the  Philippines  and  the  Phil- 
ippine Government  find  their  soldiers  in 
South  Vietnam.  We  were  also  talking 
about  Laos.  I  tell  you.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  attitude  of  all  of  us  has  been  to  get 
all  the  help  we  can  in  this  war  in  South- 
east Asia.  We  have  lamented  the  fact 
that  we  could  not  get  very  much  help 
anywhere.  I  asked  everyone  in  Western 
Europe  that  I  talked  to  there  in  an  official 
way  about  this  thing  years  ago.  and  as 
late  as  2  years  ago.  We  were  also  trying 
to  get  people  In  the  Asian  part  of  the 
world  to  come  In  and  help  us  and  bring  In 
men  or  send  In  men.  I  thought  everyone 
knew  that  we  were  paying  some  soldiers 
from  the  Philippines.  I  did  not  know  that 
that  was  secret.  However,  I  did  know  a 
good  deal  about  Laos. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  We  put  the  money 
out  for  the  Philippine  soldiers,  that  was 
the  sworn  testimony  of  the  Acting  Am- 
bassador. But  the  General  Accounting 
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Office  investigation  cannot  prove  it  and 
the  Philippine  Government  says  that  the 
soldiers  did  not  get  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  My  point  is,  we  were 
trying  to  get  all  the  help  we  could.  I  was 
pleased  that  they  were  there.  We  were 
trying  to  get  the  situation  in  Laos  favor- 
able. It  might  have  been  there  was  not 
any  more  said  about  it,  and  maybe  some 
of  those  governments  did  not  want  any 
more  said  about  it.  That  question  is  all 
mixed  up  in  it,  but  we  have  not  been  suc- 
cessful in  getting  any  help  over  there — 
at  least  any  appreciable  help.  We  do  ap- 
preciate the  help  we  did  get,  so  that  per- 
haps what  money  we  did  spend,  even  if  it 
did  not  reach  all  of  its  destination,  was 
worth  something  to  us. 

I  want  to  be  sure  that  the  Senator  un- 
derstands this.  I  have  paid  my  respects 
to  the  hard  work  of  the  Senator  from 
Missouri.  He  never  stops.  He  is  after 
things  that  are  important  and  things 
that  count.  I  am  glad  that  he  is  working 
on  this  subcommittee.  However,  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  can  create  foreign  policy 
here  in  opposition  to  a  military  bill,  or 
even  in  support  for  it,  so  much.  These 
problems  are  already  on  us,  those  that 
are  in  the  bill.  We  have  to  move  forward. 
I  want  to  revise  our  foreign  policy.  I  said 
so  in  the  speech  to  which  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  referred.  I  have  said  that 
l)efore.  It  is  something  that  I  think  is  the 
most  serious  matter  now  before  the 
country  outside  of  the  war  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

I  hope  that  this  will  continue,  but.  we 
have  got  to  create  a  foreign  policy  that 
is  based  on  foreign  policy  and  not  just 
on  a  few  wea[K>ns  here  and  there.  Thus, 
I  hope  that  this  debate  can  proceed.  The 
Senator  has  made  a  great  contribution. 
I  hope  that  we  can  get  down  to  some 
amendments  and  I  expect  good  debate 
on  them. 

Mr.  President,  those  are  my  remarks 
and  observations  on  Uiis  subject,  and  I 
am  glad  now  to  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  certain  that 
all  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
American  people  know  of  the  dedicated 
work  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi.  As  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  DoMiNicK)  points  out,  when 
we  get  into  military  matters,  we  auto- 
matically seem  to  get  into  matters  of 
foreign  policy  and  vice  versa.  As  a  result 
I  think,  inasmuch  as  the  able  Senator 
from  Mississippi  has  been  so  gracious 
this  afternoon,  and  in  pointing  out  last 
week  that  the  military  budget  is  based 
cm  our  foreign  commitments,  that  the 
analysis  and  the  details  of  these  foreign 
commitments  will  be,  in  the  long  run, 
of  great  service  to  the  American  people. 
I  think  it  is  clear  the  security  of  the 
Nation  depends  not  only  on  our  physical 
capacity  to  destroy  an  enemy,  but  also 
on  a  viable  economy  and  the  faith  of  the 
people  in  their  government. 

Let  me  assure  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  that  nothing  I  have  said  this 
afternoon  is  in  any  way  critical  of  the 
fine  work  he  does  in  the  Interest  of  the 
armed  services. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
and  I  fully  understand  his  remarks  and 


the  spirit  in  which  he  made  them.  I 
believe  he  does  mine  as  well.  Again,  his 
speech  was  relevant  and  pertinent  and 
very  helpful. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  SPONG  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, following  the  remarks  of  the  able 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  on 
tomorrow,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  able  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Spong)  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
30  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  TRANSACTION 
OF  ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSI- 
NESS AND  CONSIDERATION  OF 
UNFINISHED  BUSINESS  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  fol- 
lowing the  orders  under  which  speeches 
by  Senator  Fannin  and  Senator  Spong 
wiU  be  made  tomorrow,  there  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business,  with  statements  therein  lim- 
ited to  3  minut«s;  and  that,  upon  com- 
pletion of  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness be  then  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER      FOR      RECOGNITION      OF 
SENATOR  CANNON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
when  the  unfinished  business  has  been 
laid  before  the  Senate  on  tomorrow,  the 
able  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon) 
be,  at  that  time,  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  1  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  SEN- 
ATOR   McINTYRE    TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  fol- 
lowing the  statement  by  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon;  on  tomorrow,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre)  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
1  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR GOLDWATER  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
tomorrow,  following  the  remarks  of  the 
able  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
McIntyre),  the  able  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  Gold  WATER)  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  30  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bell- 
MON  > .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATOR  RANDOLPH  SPEAKS  ON 
PRIORITIES  AND  PLANS  FOR  FU- 
TURE DEVELOPMENT  OF  APPA- 
LACHIA 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, earlier  today  my  colleague  from 
West  Virginia.  Senator  Randolph,  spoke 
in  our  State  at  Charleston  to  approxi- 
mately 400  citizens  from  several  areas  of 
the  Appalachian  region. 

My  colleague  had  hoped  to  return  to 
Washington  in  time  to  be  in  the  Senate 
for  the  vote  on  the  conference  leport  on 
education,  which  was  agreed  to  by  a 
unanimous  vote  of  88  to  0. 

Senator  Randolph  is  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Subcommitee  on  Education  and 
has  labored  constructively  to  develop 
legislative  programs  to  strengthen  our 
educational  effort.  He  was,  in  fact,  ad- 
dressing his  remarks  in  West  Virginia  to 
an  audience  of  educators  of  the  Appa- 
lachian region. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
speech  of  Senator  Randolph  given  in  our 
State  this  morning  which  caused  him  to 
be  absent  for  the  conference  report  vote, 
which  he  would  have  supported  by  voting 
aye  had  he  been  able  to  be  present. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PKioRrriEs  AND  Plans  fob  Future 
Development  of  Appalachia 
(Address  by  Senator  Jennings  Randolph  at 
the   annual    membership   meeting,   Appa- 
lachia    Educational     Laboratory,     Morris 
Harvey  College,  Charleston,  W.  Va.) 
In  recent  weeks  there  has  been  much  In- 
terest In  the  census  reports  as  released  by  the 
Federal  Government.  In  some  Instances  pre- 
dictions  have   been   proven   correct   and  in 
others  the  forecasters  have  again  been  shown 
to  possess  the  usual  human  shortcomings. 

It  was  10  years  ago  that  the  last  census 
pointed  up  In  rather  dramatic  terms  many  of 
the  problems  of  the  Appalachian  region.  At 
that  time  cold,  hard  statistics  showed  clearly 
that  the  freewheeling  days  of  careless  de- 
pendence on  a  largely  one-Industry  economy 
had  come  to  a  halt. 

There  was  an  awakening  to  the  past 
neglect,  at  least  In  part,  of  Appalachia  and  a 
new  realization  that  something  unique  was 
needed  if  this  region  were  not  only  to  com- 
pete economically  with  the  rest  of  the  Nation 
but  to  provide  a  good  life  for  its  citizens. 

The  result  was  new  thinking  and  new  in- 
stitutions, such  as  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Conamisslon  and  the  Appalachia  Educational 
Laboratory. 

Now  we  are  beginning  to  see  the  fruits  of 
these  innovations  and  can  look  more  hope- 
fully to  the  future.  Those  of  you  who  heard 
Ralph  Wldner  on  Sunday  night  know  what 
has  been  going  on  in  the  Appalachian  region 
and  have  a  good  idea  of  the  direction  in 
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which  we  are  going — not,  I  stress,  without 
your  very  real  contributions. 

The  1970  census  and  what  it  means  for 
Appalachia,  botb  in  terms  of  what  has  tran- 
spired In  the  ;5ast  decade  and  the  indications 
It  gives  for  future  action,  is  of  concern. 

First,  it  is  obvious  that  many  of  those  in- 
volved m  the  affairs  of  Appalachia  missed 
their  mark  with  predictions  of  a  slgnlllcant 
population  growth  In  the  past  decade.  It  Is- 
apparent  that  several  governing  factors,  no- 
tably a  lower  birth  rate,  were  not  properly 
considered.  Accordingly,  the  regional  popula- 
tion increase  of  only  about  one  per  cent  was 
below  estimates. 

And  while  the  ten-year  population  trend 
as  a  whole  looks  dlscourag^lng,  particularly 
in  states  like  West  Virginia,  a  closer  analysis 
softens  this  blow.  We  are  told  that  two  or 
three  years  ago  a  turning  point  was  reached 
at  which  the  net  outward  migration  vir- 
tually stopped. 

Portions  of  Southern  Appalachia  now  are 
actually  areas  of  In-mlgration  and  the  trend 
app>ears  to  be  moving  northward.  Informa- 
tion Indicates  that  the  out-mlgratlon  move- 
ment should  stabilize  in  Central  Appalachia 
within  the  next  year  or  two. 

This  is  encouraging  news  and  is  indica- 
tive that  our  efforts  have  not  been  in  vain. 
Meanwhile,  however,  there  has  been  con- 
cern and  considerable  wounded  civic  pride 
over  the  greater-than-expected  population 
loss  In  West  Virginia.  To  a  degree,  I  can 
understand  this.  We  have  accepted  the  no- 
tion that  big  is  best  and  population  growth 
Is  a  mark  of  progress.  It  is  therefore  damaging 
to  our  collective  ego  to  find  that,  despite  all 
our  labors,  there  continue  to  be  fewer  peo- 
ple within  our  boundaries. 

I  hope  preoccupation  with  numbers  will 
not  become  so  compelling  that  the  real  goals 
of  Appalachian  development  are  obscured. 
Producing  a  larger  pyopulatlon  is  not  an  end 
in  itself.  What  we  must  strive  for  is  a  happier, 
more  secure  and  productive  life  for  the  peo- 
ple who  live  here,  however  many  of  them 
there  may  be  living  in  this  state. 

Yes,  there  must  be  opportunities  and  en- 
couragement for  people  to  stay  here  if  they 
want  to  remain  in  their  homeland,  and  for 
those  persons  who  come  Into  the  area  from 
other  sections  of  the  country.  And  if  this 
good  life  is  available  In  our  mountains,  then 
there  Is  a  les«er  need  to  worry  about  declining 
papulations. 

Population  shifts,  though,  do  give  added 
emphasis  to  the  necessity  for  altering  exist- 
ing institutions  and  creating  new  mecha- 
nisms whereby  the  wishes  and  needs  of  citi- 
zens can  be  met  effectively. 

Prominent  among  these  is  the  need  in 
many  instances  for  government  revision  The 
population  decline  in  West  Virginia,  for  ex- 
ample, strengthens  what  I  believe  are  already 
real  reasons  for  thinking  about  serious  alter- 
ations to  the  structure  of  government. 

As  you  know,  many  of  the  ways  we  act 
today  are  the  end  products  of  historical  de- 
velopment that  may  bear  no  rational  rela- 
tionship to  contemporary  needs.  In  West 
Virginia,  to  take  the  situation  with  which  I 
am  familiar,  there  are  55  counUes,  each  with 
its  own  courthouse  and  full  set  of  local 
officials  and  government  organization.  This 
may  have  been  necessary  30  years  ago  when 
travel  was  difficult,  particularly  In  these 
mountainous  areas,  and  county  seats  needed 
to  be  reasonably  accessible. 

Today,  of  course,  public  affairs  can  be  con- 
ducted over  a  large  area,  and  the  local  gov- 
ernment structure  under  which  West  Vir- 
ginia operates  is  probably  ripe  for  serious 
revision.  The  same  holds  true.  I  hardly  need 
tell  you,  for  educational  systems,  operating 
as  they  do  under  the  same  restrictions  not 
only  of  geography  but  of  laws  and  regula- 
tions tailored  for  an  earlier  day.  With  new 
and  Improved  roads  we  have  strengthened 
our  educational  system  through  consolidated 
schools. 


There  Is  movement — slow,  but  real — toward 
consolidation  of  local  governments  and,  per- 
haps jtist  as  important,  cooperative  efforts 
among  local  governments  with  common  prob- 
lems. This  trend,  I  believe,  needs  to  be  nur- 
tured and  expanded,  especially  In  Appalachia 
where  we  acknowledge  that  the  resources 
are  inadequate  to  realistically  cope  with  the 
accumulated  demands  for  public  services. 

I  am  aware  of  the  practical  problems  in- 
volved m  any  consolidation  of  governmental 
units.  There  is,  however,  a  challenge  to  which 
cooperative  effort  and  Increased  efficiency 
can  contribute  to  the  strengthening  of  local 
institutions. 

I  am  glad  that  organizational  streamlining 
has  been  encouraged  through  the  Appala- 
chian development  program  and  education- 
ally through  the  laboratory.  The  local  devel- 
opment districts  organized  under  the  spon- 
sorship of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Com- 
mission are,  in  my  thinking,  an  important 
breakthrough  in  getting  varying  groups  to 
join  ranks  in  a  common  cause. 

This  movement  has  not  progressed  as  far 
in  West  Virginia  as  in  some  other  states  or 
as  I  would  have  hoped,  but  this  stale  has 
moved  In  other  areas,  including  the  creation 
under  App.ilachlan  sponsorship  of  a  central 
information  sj'stem  on  Federal  grants  coming 
into  the  state.  This  type  of  government  mod- 
ernization is  an  important  part  of  the  entire 
Appalachian  development  effort. 

There  Is  also  another,  perhaps  less  appar- 
ent, need  in  Appalachia.  This  is  the  require- 
ment for  capital  funds  with  which  to  finance 
economic  development. 

The  problem  is  not  necessarily  a  shortage 
of  money  in  the  region.  It  Is,  instead,  a  ques- 
tion of  pooling  these  funds  and  encouraging 
their  investment  in  Appalachia.  A  recent 
study  by  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commis- 
sion disclosed  that  in  a  60-county  area  cover- 
ing parts  of  West  Virginia,  Virginia,  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee,  $51  million  in  local 
capital  was  invested  outside  the  area  in  one 
year. 

This  problem  is  recognized,  and  steps  are 
being  taken  to  correct  the  situation.  Again 
using  this  state  as  an  example,  the  West  Vir- 
ginia Housing  Fund  was  created  by  pooling 
money  from  74  banks  in  the  state.  This 
money,  much  of  which  was  leaving  the  state, 
is  now  being  used  to  build  much-needed 
housing  In  West  Virginia. 

I  think  we  all  recognize  that  Appalachia 's 
greatest  resource  is  its  people.  And  the  peo- 
ple often  receive  their  greatest  strength  from 
the  land — a  land  we  have  scarred  to  too 
deep  a  degree.  This  fact  Is  coming  more  and 
more  to  be  generally  accepted.  It  is  evident 
In  what  I  see  as  a  new  spirit  among  the 
people  of  Appalachia,  to  correct  abuses  and 
create  a  more  wholesome  climate  and  condi- 
tion to  rebuild,  and  to  build  anew. 

Hope  and  enthusiasm  are  rapidly  replac- 
ing the  despair  and  re&ignatioa  that  we  ac- 
cepted as  the  norm  not  too  many  years  ago 
I  am  convinced  that  the  creative  nature  ol 
the  Appalachian  efforts  and  the  results  they 
have  produced  have  released  and  fostered  the 
growth  of  this  spirit. 

Citizens  have  rejected  the  notion  that  fail- 
ure and  deprivation  are  their  fate.  With  the 
encouragement  of  you  and  people  like  you. 
people,  including  youth,  are  coming  to  know 
that  a  better  life  is  available,  but  It  can  be 
had  only  If  we  are  willing  to  work  together. 
We  in  government  and  industry  and  busi- 
ness can  provide  the  tools  and  the  assistance, 
but  In  the  final  analjrsls  the  future  of  Ap- 
palachia rests  with  the  people.  I  do  not  pre- 
tend we  have  done  much  more  than  make 
a  good  start,  but  we  now  have  a  btise  on 
which  to  build. 

The  Appalachian  development  in  which  we 
are  engaged  is  already  having  an  impact  out- 
side the  region.  This  unique  form  of  Fed- 
eral-state relationship  has  proven  to  be  a 
viable  concept  and  is  being  scrutinized 
throughout  the  country. 


President  Nixon's  recent  meeting  with  the 
Appalachian  governors  in  Louisville  is  indic- 
ative that  our  work  is  being  studied  In  the 
highest  circles  of  government.  What  is  going 
on  here  in  Appalachia  could  well  be  the  pat- 
tern for  changing  certain  government  opera- 
tions throughout  the  United  States. 

Much  good  has  been  accomplished  in  Ap- 
palachia, and  I  know  we  will  have  even 
greater  accomplishments  ahead. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  prcxieeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AIRPORT      OPERATORS      COUNCIL 
QUESTIONS  APPROPRIATIONS 

FOR  THE  SST 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  new  cracks  in  the  SST's  armor.  The 
growing  opposition  to  the  SST  now  in- 
cludes some  of  the  most  respected  voices 
within  the  industry  itself.  In  a  letter 
to  the  Subcommittee  on  Transportation 
Appropriations  dated  July  24,  1970,  the 
Airport  Operators  Coimcil  International 
has  asked  the  Senate  not  to  appropriate 
any  more  fimds  for  the  SST  until  it  can 
be  demonstrated  that  the  SST  can  meet 
the  stringent  noise  standards  now  in  ef- 
fect for  subsonic  jets. 

A  copy  of  the  council's  letter  to  the 
subcommittee  was  sent  to  me  with  a  cov- 
ering letter  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Corbett,  the 
council's  vice  president  for  Federal  af- 
fairs. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  both 
letters  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

•  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
concern  expressed  by  the  Airport  Opera- 
tors Council  should  not  be  lightly  re- 
garded by  the  Senate.  The  council  com- 
prises the  operators  of  airports  which 
handle  90  percent  of  U.S.  domestic  traf- 
fic, and  nearly  100  percent  of  interna- 
tional traffic  in  this  country.  If  any  group 
should  be  attimed  to  the  problems  of 
aircraft  noise,  and  what  should  be  done 
to  control  it,  it  is  the  Airport  Opera- 
tors Council.  Indeed,  the  council's  letter 
notes  that: 

We  are  ever  mindful  of  the  fact  that  new 
aircraft  must  be  compatible  with  existing 
airports  and  with  the  communities  near 
them. 

The  council's  unequivocal  recommen- 
dation: Postpone  any  funds  for  the  SST 
until  Congress  and  the  public  can  be 
assiu-ed  that  the  SST  will  meet  existing 
noise  criteria : 

We  therefore  respectfully  urge  the  Sen- 
ate to  approve  the  expenditure  of  public 
funds  for  further  development  of  the  SST 
only  if  the  Congress  and  the  country  can 
be  assured  beyond  doubt  that  the  SST  will 
meet  the  stringent  noise  standards  necessary 
to  permit  it  to  operate  at  existing  airports. 
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Mr.  President,  under  the  recently  en- 
acted Aircraft  Noise  Abatement  Act — 
Public  Law  90-411— the  PAA  has  set  air- 
port noise  limits  of  108  decibels  for  new 
jet  aircraft.  To  date,  these  limits  apply 
only  to  subsonic  aircraft.  As  the  co\m- 
cil's  letter  notes: 

We  have  no  aasurance  as  yet  that  the  SST 
will  meet  this  requirement. 

In  fact,  it  is  likely  the  SST  will  not 
even  come  close  to  meeting  these  limits. 
The  only  question  is,  how  much  noisier 
Is  it  going  to  be? 

All  the  experts  are  in  pretty  close 
agreement  on  the  number  of  decibels  the 
SST  registers.  These  include  Boeing  tech- 
nicians, Department  of  Transportation 
oflSclals,  and  Government  science  ad- 
visers. They  agree  upon  a  range  of  124  to 
130  decibels  of  sideline — airport — noise 
for  the  SST.  The  dispute  on  this  issue, 
such  as  it  is,  centers  on  what  this  noise 
will  sound  like. 

Dr.  Richard  Qarwin,  science  adviser  to 
Presidents  Kennedy,  Johnson,  and  Nixon, 
told  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  in 
May  that : 

The  SST  will  produce  as  much  noise  as 
the  simultaneous  takeoB  of  50  Jumbo  Jets. 

Russell  Train,  Chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality,  told  the 
committee  that: 

In  terms  of  .  .  .  annoyance,  the  SST  would 
be  3-4  times  louder  than  current  PAA  side- 
line noise  standards  and  4-5  times  louder 
than  the  747.  And  William  Magruder,  who 
directs  the  Office  of  Supersonic  Transport 
Development,  simply  stated  to  the  Committee 
that  "we  have  a  problem  on  the  sideline." 

Mr.  President,  I  am  in  no  position  to 
predict  whether  the  SST's  sideline  noise 
will  be  50  times  as  great  as  existing  jets, 
or  "'only"  four  to  five  times  louder.  It 
is  not  particularly  significant  who  has 
the  better  of  this  argument.  What  is 
signiflcant  is  that  the  SST  on  the  ground 
will  produce  far  more  noise  than  any 
presently  existing  aircraft,  and  will  ex- 
ceed present  FAA  noise  standards  by  sev- 
eral multiples  at  a  minimum.  On  this 
point  there  Is  no  dispute. 

In  light  of  this,  the  recommendation 
of  the  Airport  Operators  Council  Is  hard- 
ly surprising : 

The  magnitude  of  the  appropriation  now 
considered  by  your  subcommittee  for  further 
development  work  on  the  SST  requires  that 
the  key  question  of  noise  be  settled  before 
the  erpendituTes  are  authorized.  We  do  not 
believe  that  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion should  be  authorized  to  spend  funds 
for  the  SST  project  in  the  hope  that  the 
noise  level  will  be  limited  at  some  future  date 
by  the  FAA.  another  branch  of  the  same  de- 
partment. We  urge  the  Senate  to  get  the 
necessary  assurance  on  noise  performance 
now  or  to  write  noise  limitations  on  the  SST 
into  law  as  a  condition  of  any  future  appro- 
priations. (Emphasis  supplied.) 

Can  we  avoid  these  problems  by  build- 
ing new  airports?  The  council's  letter 
also  sets  this  notion  to  rest : 

It  Is  completely  unrealistic  to  believe  that 
the  public  would  permit  or  tolerate  the  In- 
troduction of  an  SST  which  requires  new  and 
larger  airports.  On  the  contrary,  we  think 
the  public  win  demand  that  any  new  air- 
craft represent  a  meanln^ul  improvement 
In  the  noise  level  for  commvmlty  acceptance. 


Mr.  President,  whenever  the  question 
of  noise,  or  other  environmental  pollu- 
tion, is  raised,  the  SST's  proponents  tell 
us  that  we  have  no  way  of  knowing 
whether  the  SST  will  be  compatible  with 
the  environment  until  we  go  ahead  and 
build  it.  They  argue : 

Let's  go  ahead  and  build  it,  and  we're  con- 
fident that  American  Ingenuity  will  somehow 
solve  these  problems.  If  it  can't,  then  we'U 
just  scrap  the  whole  thing. 

Aside  from  the  tremendous  waste  of 
money  and  resources  implicit  in  this  ar- 
gument, there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  the  FAA,  in  its  dual  role  as  over- 
seer of  construction  and  arbiter  of  noise 
standards,  may  be  less  than  exacting  in 
setting  and  enforcing  SST  noise  stand- 
ards. Under  Secretary  of  Transportation 
Beggs  tipped  the  Government's  hand  on 
this  when  he  testified  before  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  this  spring.  He  told 
the  committee  that  the  Department's 
concern  was  with  the  "total  footprint" 
made  by  the  SST.  He  then  told  the  com- 
mittee that  when  the  time  comes  to  cer- 
tify the  SST,  if  the  total  footprint  made 
by  the  plane  is  acceptable,  then  "even 
though  it  does  not  quite  meet  or.e  of  the 
criteria,  then  we  will  modify  the  rule." 

Mr.  President,  that  is  precisely  my 
concern.  And  that  is  precisely  the  con- 
cern of  environmentalists  everywhere. 
Once  this  plane  is  built,  whether  or  not 
it  can  satisfy  the  various  environmental 
standards,  the  FAA  will  be  forced  to 
"modify  the  rule"  in  order  to  protect 
the  Government's  huge  investment  in 
this  plane. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  is 
extremely  vague  on  this  point.  Just  what 
does  Mr.  Beggs  mean  by  "not  quite" 
meeting  noise  criteria?  Is  125  to  130 
decibels  acceptably  close  to  the  108  deci- 
bel standard?  Does  three  to  four  times 
existing  standards  qualify  as  "not  quite" 
measuring  up? 

Mr.  President,  it  is  clear,  to  this  Sen- 
ator at  least,  that  we  carmot  go  ahead 
and  build  this  plane  and  then  rely  on 
the  FAA  to  set  appropriate  standards. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  heed  the  coun- 
cil's advice  that  no  funds  be  provided 
untU  we  are  "assured  beyond  doubt" 
that  the  SST  will  meet  existing  noise 
standards.  Judging  by  the  testimony  of 
all  the  experts  we  have  heard,  such  as- 
surance will  be  a  long  time  in  coming. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  in  addition  to  the  two  letters 
I  mentioned  earlier,  an  article  on  this 
subject  from  the  July  24,  1970,  edition 
of  the  New  York  Times  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AntPORT  Mjen  Urge  Caution  bt  Senate 
ON  NotSE  or  SST 

Red  Bank.  N.J.,  July  23 — The  Airport  Oper- 
ators Council  International  urged  today  that 
the  Senate  get  assursucices  on  noise  limits  be- 
fore authorizing  further  expenditures  on  the 
United  States  sufjersonlc  Jetliner. 

The  directors  of  the  council,  representing 
executives  of  all  major  airports  In  the  coun- 
try, released  the  text  of  a  letter  to  Senator 
John  C.  Stennls.  the  Mississippi  Democrat 
who  Is  chairman  of  the  Appropriations  sub- 


committee on  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

It  was  signed  by  Matthias  E.  Lukens,  presi- 
dent of  the  council,  who  Is  executive  director 
of  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority.  The  au- 
thority operates  the  major  airports  in  the 
metropoUtan  area. 

It  recommended  further  funding  of  th» 
supersonic  transport  "only  if  Congress  and 
the  coxmtry  can  be  assiired  beyond  doubt" 
that  it  will  meet  "the  stringent  noise  stand- 
ards necessary  to  permit  It  to  operate  at 
existing  airports." 

The  letter  said  It  would  be  "completely  un- 
realistic to  believe  that  the  public  would  per- 
mit or  tolerate  Introduction  of  an  SST  which 
required  new  and  larger  airports." 

It  said  the  coimcU  had  no  assurance  as 
yet  that  the  SST  would  meet  the  noise  stand- 
ards recently  adopted  by  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration.  The  council  added  that 
It  saw  no  reason  for  exemption  from  these 
standards. 

In  view  of  the  mag^tude  of  the  appro- 
priations required,  the  council  said,  "the  key 
question  of  noise"  should  be  settled  first. 

The  three-day  council  meeting  at  the  Molly 
Pitcher  Inn  here  wiU  end  tomorrow. 

ExHiarr  1 

AniPORT  Operators  Council 

International.  Inc., 

July  24, 1970. 
Hon.  William  E.  Proxmire, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Proxmire  :  For  your  advance 
information  we  are  enclosing  a  copy  of  oui 
letter  of  this  date  to  Senator  Stennls,  Chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Department  of  Trans- 
portation Appropriations  Subcommittee, 
with  regard  to  the  views  of  major  U.S.  airport 
operators  on  the  proposed  Fiscal  Tear  1971 
appropriation  for  U.S.  civil  supersonic  trans- 
port. 

As  you  will  note,  this  policy  recommenda- 
tion of  the  AOCI  General  Board  of  Direc- 
tors urges  the  Senate  to  approve  the  expen- 
diture of  public  funds  for  further  develop- 
ment of  the  SST  only  if  the  Congress  and 
the  country  can  be  assured  beyond  doubt 
that  the  SST  will  meet  the  stringent  noise 
standards  necessary  to  permit  It  to  operate 
at  existing  airports.  In  addition,  the  Board 
policy  suggests  that  the  key  question  of  the 
aircraft  noise  characteristics  of  the  SST  be 
settled  before  the  requested  expenditures  are 
authorized. 

Sincerely, 

J.  J.  Cobbett, 
Vice  President,  Federal  Affairs. 


Airport  Operators  Council 

International,  Inc. 

July  24.  1970. 
Hon.  John  Stennis, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Transportation, 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Stennis:  The  General  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Airport  Operators  Coun- 
cil International  would  like  to  submit  for 
your  consideration  some  thoughts  on  the 
appropriation  now  pending  before  your  sub- 
committee for  further  development  of  the 
supersonic  transport. 

As  the  operators  of  the  airports  which  en- 
plane 90  percent  of  the  country's  domestic 
passengers  and  vlrtuaUy  all  of  Its  Interna- 
tional airline  travelers,  the  members  of 
AOCI  are  vitally  Interested  in  the  contin- 
ued progress  of  aviation,  including  the  de- 
velopment of  new  aircraft.  But  we  are  ever 
mindful  of  the  fact  that  new  aircraft  must 
be  compatible  with  existing  airports  and 
with  the  communities  near  them.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  local  opposition  to  aircraft 
noise  Is  one  of  the  most  serious  problems 
facing  aviation  today,  it  la  apparent  that 
community  acceptance  of  new  aircraft  must 
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be  the  key  to  continued  aviation  progress 
and  growth. 

We  therefore  re^)eotfully  urge  the  Sen- 
ate to  approve  the  expenditure  of  public 
funds  for  further  development  of  the  SST 
only  If  the  Congress  and  the  country  can  be 
assured  beyond  doubt  that  the  SST  will  meet 
the  stringent  noise  standards  necessary  to 
permit  It  to  operate  at  existing  airports. 

During  the  early  stages  of  the  development 
of  the  SST,  airport  operators,  airlines  and 
the  public  were  told  that  compatibility  with 
existing  airport*  would  be  one  of  the  major- 
design  criteria.  More  recently,  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration,  as  directed  by  the 
Congress  in  Public  Law  90-411,  has  adopted 
a  requirement  that  new  aircraft  must  not 
exceed  a  noise  level  of  108  EPNdB  (effective 
perceived  noise  decibels).  But  we  have  no 
assurance  as  yet  that  the  SST  will  meet  this 
requirement. 

It  has  taken  all  the  energies  and  resources 
of  the  world  airport  operators  to  provide 
adequate  airports  for  existing  aircraft.  Our 
efforts  to  do  so  have  been  hampered  because 
the  overwhelming  public  reaction  to  excessive 
aircraft  noise  has  resulted  In  restrictions  to 
operations  and  opposition  to  expansion  of 
existing  airports  and  development  of  badly 
needed  new  airports.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  is  completely  unrealistic  to  believe 
that  the  public  would  permit  or  tolerate  the 
Introduction  of  an  SST  which  requires  new 
and  larger  alrjwrts.  On  the  contrary,  we  think 
the  public  will  demand  that  any  new  air- 
craft represent  a  meaningful  improvement  in 
the  noise  level  for  community  acceptance. 

The  new  Federal  standard  of  108  EPNdB  U 
an  Important  step  forward.  We  see  no  reason 
why  an  aircraft  should  be  given  special  ex- 
emption from  the  Federal  maximum  noise 
regulations,  no  matter  how  great  a  techno- 
logical advance  it  may  represent. 

The  magnitude  of  the  appropriation  now 
considered  by  your  subcommittee  for  further 
development  work  on  the  SST  requires  that 
the  key  question  of  noise  be  settled  before  the 
expenditures  are  authorized.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  Department  of  Transportation 
should  be  authorized  to  spend  funds  for  the 
SST  project  In  the  hope  that  the  noise  level 
win  be  limited  at  some  future  date  by  the 
FAA,  another  branch  of  the  same  depart- 
ment. We  urge  the  Senate  to  get  the  neces- 
sary assurance  on  noise  performance  now  or 
to  write  noise  limitations  on  the  SST  into 
law  as  a  condition  of  any  future  appropria- 
tions. 

Sincerely, 

Matthias  E.  Lukens, 

President. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr,  President,  I  con- 
clude by  pointing  out  that  a  number  of 
expert  competent  witnesses  with  a 
great  deal  of  experience  in  this  area 
told  the  Subcommittee  on  Economy  in 
Government  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee that  even  though  the  FAA  should 
certify  a  higher  noise  standard,  that  the 
airport  authorities  would  be  in  a  position 
to  refuse  to  let  the  plane  land.  In  my 
judgment,  on  the  basis  of  this  latest 
information  from  the  Airport  Operators 
Coimcil  there  is  every  reason  to  expect 
that  the  airport  authorities  would  pre- 
clude the  SST  from  landing  and  they 
would  start,  in  my  view,  when  the 
British-French  Concorde  SST  comes.  Of 
course,  the  British-French  Concorde 
people  feel  the  Federal  Government  is 
supreme  and  could  overrule  airport  au- 
thorities. This  is  not  the  case. 

We  have  had  the  testimony  of  top  of- 
ficials in  the  PAA  who  admit  It  Is  not 
only  possible  but  very  lUtely  that  the 
airport  authority  itself  would  and  could 


have  every  right  to  exercise  any  judg- 
ment they  want  on  what  planes  would 
land.  To  expect  them  to  submit  the  com- 
munity in  which  the  SST  would  operate 
to  this  terrific  noise  is  to  expect  a  most 
unlikely  situation. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
pleased  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  raises  the  questions  he 
does  at  this  time.  I  have  been  concerned 
for  some  time.  I  have  written  to  officials 
I  considered  appropriate  expressing 
some  very  grave  doubts  and  anxieties 
that  are  held  by  me  and  many  other 
people  in  Wyoming. 

We  happen  to  be  in  one  of  those  cor- 
ridors throughout  the  United  States 
wherein  jet  aircraft  are  permitted  to  fly 
at  supersonic  speeds.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  all  of  this  aircraft  has  to  be  mili- 
tary aircraft.  "ITiere  are  no  commercial 
aircraft  flying  at  supersonic  speeds  in 
the  United  States. 

The  impact  on  the  environment  is  not 
yet  known  but  there  is  certainly  adequate 
reason  now  to  question  the  wisdom  of 
further  appropriations  to  fund  this 
project  that  has  been  launched  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

I  refer  specifically  to  the  impact  it  can 
have  on  our  environment.  As  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin 
knows,  I  live  in  an  area  of  Wyomirig 
that  is  very  mountainous  and  which  is 
characterized  throughout  several  months 
of  the  winter  with  heavy  snowfalls. 

Dr.  D.  G.  McCloud,  of  Wyoming,  who 
was  trained  as  a  forester  and  who  has 
had  considerable  experience  in  the  out- 
doors, tells  me  he  personally  mapped  and 
traced  out  the  extent  of  avalanches  In 
one  smaH  area  of  the  Teton  forest. 
Granite  Creek.  This  is  a  tributary  of  the 
Hoback  River,  which  is  a  tributary  of 
the  Snake  River,  which  flows  into  the 
Colimibia  River.  In  this  area  last  year, 
or  the  winter  before  last,  whichever  it 
was,  he  found  areas  of  avalanche  activ- 
ity extending  to  more  than  3,000  acres 
on  this  small  part  of  the  Teton  forest. 
These  avalanches  swept  away  trees, 
some  more  than  400  years  old,  as  they 
moved  down  those  steep  mountainous 
slopes.  The  evidence  clearly  indicated 
something  triggered  the  snow  slides  that 
had  not  happened  for  at  least  that  length 
of  time.  As  a  consequence,  he  is  greatly 
disturbed  that  if  we  go  ahead  and  build 
the  SST  we  may  find  the  adverse  impact 
on  our  environment  will  be  far  greater 
than  any  of  us  realize  now. 

To  be  more  specific,  we  do  not  know 
what  effect  supersonic  booms  will  have 
on  wildlife.  They  tell  me  the  path  that 
will  be  struck  by  the  SST  will  be  50  miles 
wide.  The  effect  it  may  have  on  this 
delicate  ecological  balance,  which  is  of 
such  concern  to  us,  is  not  known. 

Drs.  Frank  and  J(rfin  Craighead, 
two  eminent  Western  biologists,  are 
concerned  with  what  effect  it  will  have 
on  the  endangered  species — what  it  will 
do  to  the  grizzly  bear,  bird  life  such  as 
tJbe  bald  eagle,  and  other  birds  in  this 
area.  No  one  knows.  But  this  much  can 
be  said.  There  is  no  question  what  It 


can  do  to  fish  life.  On  Granite  Creek 
alone  there  were  a  sufficient  number  of 
avalanches  blocking  that  stream  so  that 
for  a  12-mlle  area  there  were  no  fish  in 
any  part  of  it.  Snow  slides  of  sufficient 
magnitude  blocked  the  stream  flow 
sufficiently  long  to  destroy  all  the  fish 
within  the  12-mile  strip  of  Granite 
OrGck 

Now  is  the  time  to  stop  and  further 
explore  the  damage  that  may  result  not 
only  to  man  but  to  plant  and  other  ani- 
mal life  before  we  proceed  with  some- 
thing that  may  be  much  more  than  we 
bargain  for. 

I  propose  not  to  support  further  fimd- 
ing  of  the  SST  until  we  have  better  and 
more  complete  answers  than  we  now 
have  to  a  problem  I  think  is  of  supreme 
importance  to  us. 

I  know  also  in  this  area  it  is  a  com- 
mon thing  for  plateglass  windows  to  be 
broken.  I  was  talking  to  the  superintend- 
ent of  the  Grand  Teton  National  Park. 
I  said,  "I  notice  the  plateglass  is  broken 
behind  your  desk."  He  said,  "Yes,  we 
have  replaced  it  a  number  of  times  and 
invariably  it  Is  broken  almost  every  time 
there  is  a  sonic  boom." 

I  loiow  the  distinguished  occupant  of 
the  chair  at  the  moment,  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Bellmon),  told  me  that  when  he 
was  Governor,  Oklahoma  City  was  chosen 
as  a  place  where  the  people  would  be 
subjected  to  constant  supersonic  booms 
to  see  how  well  they  could  withstand  that 
constant  banging  on  their  ears  and  other 
side  effects  that  can  be  very  disturbing. 
I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  recently 
to  know  what  has  been  concluded  there. 
But  I  can  say  this  based  on  the  experi- 
ence people  have  had  in  Jackson  Hole: 
We  have  had  enough  of  the  sonic  booms. 
We  do  not  need  any  more  up  there.  And 
I  do  not  think  it  has  been  fully  deter- 
mined what  may  be  the  effect  on  wild- 
life, what  may  be  the  effect  on  the  flora 
of  the  area,  what  it  can  do  to  the  profile 
of  the  country.  We  have  a  very  beauti- 
fully timbered  area.  I  am  sure  the  Sena- 
tor will  excuse  me  evidencing  a  httle  par- 
donable pride  in  a  part  of  the  country 
that  is  truly  majestic.  To  subject  it  to  the 
type  of  external  pressures  which  could 
bring  about  a  marked  change  in  it  is 
something  we  should  do  only  on  very 
careful  reflection  and  be  certain  that  the 
advantages  that  could  be  gained  from 
the  few  minutes'  Ume  we  could  save 
would  be  worth  the  cost.  At  the  present 
time  I  have  very  serious   reservations 
about  the  wisdom  of  going  ahead  with 
these  very  costly  experimental  programs 
and  withstanding  the  damage  to  prop- 
erty, animals  and  natural  beauty  in  or- 
der to  bring  that  plane  into  production. 
While  it  has  been  contended  that  in 
time  enough  of  these  planes  will  be  sold 
to  repay   the  investment  the  Govern- 
ment has  made  in  them,  based  upon  the 
experience  that  I  personally  have  had  in 
western  Wyoming,  my  guess  is  the  planes 
will  not  be  much  more  popular  in  any 
other  part  of  our  country  than  they  are 
in  those  areas  which  have  experienced 
the  constant  barrage  of  the  booms  that 
follow  every  overflight. 
I  join  my  distinguished  colleague  in 
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saying  that  I  think  now  is  the  time  to 
stop,  to  look,  and  to  listen  before  we  de- 
cide further  to  pursue  this  very  coetly 
investment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wyommg.  The  Senator  has  made 
a  remarkable  impromptu  speech,  without 
notes  or  previous  preparation.  He  spoke 
with  great  authority,  and  I  think  with 
very  great  persuasiveness,  on  the  impact 
that  the  SST  has  on  the  environment.  On 
the  basis  of  his  detailed  experience  in 
Wyoming,  I  think  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming has  made  a  most  moving  statement. 

I  may  state  that  in  Milwaukee  we  had 
the  same  experience  they  had  in  Okla- 
home  City.  Milwaukee  was  chosen  to  see 
what  Impact  the  supersonic  B-58  Hustler 
bomber  would  have  as  a  result  of  sonic 
booms.  Believe  me,  the  mail  I  got  from 
Milwaukee  was  "something  else."  If 
it  had  not  been  a  military  plane — and 
the  people  of  Milwaukee,  like  people 
in  other  parts  of  this  coimtry,  are  pa- 
triotic, and  will  put  up  with  what  they 
have  to  in  our  defense  and  for  our  mili- 
tary strength — but  if  It  had  been  a  com- 
mercial plane,  the  protest  would  have 
been  overwhelming. 

The  proposal  now  by  the  FAA  is  not 
to  fly  over  land  or  populated  areas.  How- 
ever, the  Senator  from  Wyoming  has 
pointed  out  what  the  problem  will  be 
there.  The  FAA  now  says  they  will  not 
be  permitted  to  fly  over  land,  but  every 
economic  analysis  shows  that  the  only 
way  this  plane  can  pay  off  is  to  fly  over 
land.  The  payoff  is  not  in  the  glamorous 
flights  to  Paris  or  Tokyo,  but  in  the 
flights  from  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
Chicago,  to  the  west  coast,  and  back. 
Those  are  overland  areas.  So,  if  we  con- 
tinue to  provide  funds,  the  pressure  is 
going  to  be  constantly  to  have  the  SST 
pay  off  the  investment  made  in  its  de- 
velopment by  allowing  it  to  fly  over  land. 
We  are  going  to  have  that  pressure  be- 
fore us  constantly.  The  FAA.  which  is 
in  the  position  of  having  promoted  the 
plane  and  also  serving  as  the  agency 
which  will  determine  whether  it  can  fly 
over  land  or  not,  is  very  likely  to  cave  in 
under  that  pressure. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  for 
his  comments.  The  question  is  whether 
we  should  appropriate  this  year  $290  mil- 
lion, which  Is  by  far  the  biggest  appro- 
priation of  any  year,  and  which  makes 
the  total  appropriation  we  have  made 
through  this  year  $1  billion,  with  the 
great  likelihood  that  we  are  not  going 
to  get  much,  if  any,  of  that  investment 
b{u:k. 

Mr.  HANSEN,  Mr.  President,  just  let 
me  say  that  I  appreciate  the  very  gener- 
ous observations  made  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Wisconsin.  Per- 
mit me  to  add  one  further  word.  I  have 
received  a  considerable  volume  of  mail 
in  my  office  from  people  in  western  Wyo- 
ming wanting  to  know  how  they  ought 
to  go  about  fliing  claims  for  damages 
from  sonic  boom. 

Anyone  familiar  with  the  widespread 
damage  that  has  resulted  from  those 
overflight?  cannot  help  but  be  aware  of, 
and  be  concerned  with  what  would  hap- 
pen if  we  were  to  bring  in  a  plane  ca- 
pable of  delivering  the  sort  of  decibel 


count  the  Senator  referred  to.  I  think  In 
the  magnitude  of  135.  Was  that  it? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes;  124  to  130  deci- 
bels, because  this  is  ground  noise.  As  one 
scientist  testified,  equal  to  the  sound  of 
50  jumbo  jets  taking  off  together.  The 
sound  'vould  be  literally  deafening.  It 
would  not  surprise  me  if  people  had  their 
hearing  seriously  damaged  as  a  result  of 
this  kind  of  noise. 

In  addition,  it  would  have  a  devastat- 
ing effect  on  the  surrounding  area. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  that  I  happened  to  get  to  the  floor 
while  this  discussion  was  going  on.  The 
views  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  on 
the  SST  are  well  known.  He  has  opposed 
it  for  many  years.  I  remember  doing  my 
best  about  5  years  ago  to  get  him  to  go 
with  me  to  the  west  coast  and  study  the 
two  companies  that  were  then  in  the 
course  of  competing  for  the  SST  con- 
tract. Those  were  Boeing  and  Lockheed. 
At  that  time  the  Senator  had  already 
advanced  arguments  against  the  SST. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  sign  I  see  in 
many  little  country  ofiQces  around  the 
Nation  which  reads: 

Don't  confuse  me  with  the  facts.  I  have 
already  made  up  my  mind. 

I  offered  to  make  myself  available  to 
the  Senator  on  any  one  of  several  week- 
ends, but  I  could  not  prevail  on  him  to  go 
to  the  source  and  discuss  the  facts. 

I  am  fully  aware  that,  with  the  power 
of  his  committee,  he  can  bring  in  people 
day  after  day  who  are  willing  to  voice 
opinions  to  fortify  the  opinion  he  arrived 
at  about  8  years  ago. 

When  we  get  into  this  matter,  we  will 
discuss  some  of  the  facts.  I  want  to  say. 
for  example,  that  there  is  no  justification 
for  the  statement  he  recently  made  here 
that  nobody  knows  what  effect  the  pos- 
sible SST  pollution  is  going  to  have  on 
the  environment.  When  the  engine  is  al- 
ready designed,  when  the  number  of  gal- 
lons that  will  go  into  the  jet  in  order  to 
achieve  flight  is  already  known,  with  the 
very  advanced  technology  we  have  in  this 
area,  I  am  sure  the  Senator  is  not  saying 
they  do  not  know  what  the  engine  is 
going  to  emit  into  the  air.  I  do  not  intend 
to  make  a  long  discussion  of  this  mat- 
ter— I  did  not  come  to  the  floor  for  that 
purpose — but  the  fact  is  that  in  terms  of 
passenger  miles,  there  will  be  less  emis- 
sion from  the  SST  than  takes  place  from 
any  plane  in  operation  today. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  wUl  yield  at  that  rwint 

Mr.  ALLOTT  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  When  I  talked  about 
the  pollution  of  the  atmosphere.  I  was 
talking  about  the  testimony  of  Russell 
Train,  former  Undersecretary  of  the  In- 
terior who  indicated  that  the  supersonic 
plane,  flying  at  the  height  it  would  fly,  in 
the  stratosphere,  would  affect  the  mois- 
ture content  of  the  upper  atmosphere 
very  seriously  and  severely — so  severely 
that  it  could  have  what  he  called — and 
1  think  the  Senator  would  agree  that 
Russell  Train  is  a  very  competent  en- 
vironmentalist— a  disastrous  effect. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  He  is  a  competent  en- 
vironmentalist. I  would  not  say  he  is  an 
authority  on  the  SST. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  WeU,  he  is  an  au- 


thority on  the  environment.  That  is  mote 
important  when  we  are  talking  about 
what  the  SST  would  do  to  the  en- 
vironment. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  will  say  this,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident: You  cannot  contend,  when  you 
are  carrying  x  number  of  passengers 
through  the  sky,  and  the  SST  emits  less 
per  passenger  per  mile  than  our  present 
planes,  that  it  is  going  to  increase  the 
presently  existing  antienvironmental 
qualities  in  the  atmosphere. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No;  what  I  am  say- 
ing is  something  entirely  different.  That 
is  that  the  kind  of  pollution  you  would 
get  with  the  supersonic  transport,  at  the 
height  it  would  fly,  the  speed  it  would  fly, 
and  the  kind  of  emissions  it  would  pro- 
vide, and  its  effect  on  the  environment, 
would  be  entirely  different  from  sub- 
sonic jets,  in  degree  as  well  as  in  kind, 
on  the  stratosphere  and  on  the  environ- 
ment in  general.  The  SST  could  have  an 
effort  on  the  ozone  that  could  increase 
ultraviolet  radiation  on  earth  with  an 
unknown  but  potentially  disorder  effect. 
This  is  not  true  of  subsonic  planes. 

You  cannot  simply  compare  the  num- 
ber of  passengers  that  would  fly  in  each 
plane  and  the  amount  of  emission  that 
would  come  out  of  each  plane,  because 
this  is  an  entirely  different  kind  of  effect. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
agree  with  the  Senator.  They  do  come 
out  at  a  different  altitude.  It  is  a  differ- 
ence of  25,000  feet  over  what  is  present- 
ly being  utilized;  depending  on  what 
altitude  they  fly.  between  15.000  and 
25,000  over  what  our  planes  are  flying 
today.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Sen- 
ator is  aware  that  we  do  have  planes 
flying  at  45,000  feet  over  this  country 
today.  But  I  do  intend  to  look  into  this. 
Mr.  President,  there  are  many  other 
arguments  about  this  matter.  Of  coiu-se, 
my  good  friend  from  Wyoming — I  do  not 
know  where  he  went — had  to  leave  the 
floor.  But  it  is  not  contemplated  that 
these  planes  will  be  used  over  the  land 
areas  of  the  United  States  at  all.  I  am 
fully  acquainted  with  the  tests  that  were 
conducted  over  Oklahoma  City,  in  the 
great  State  of  the  present  occupant  of 
the  Chair  (Mr.  Bellmon)  ;  but  the  truth 
of  the  matter  is  that  while  there  are  cer- 
tain arguments,  I  think,  that  can  be 
made  against  the  SST.  I  do  not  think 
that  some  of  those  propounded  by  the 
Sierra  Club  are  completely  accurate. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield.  I  did  say,  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  agreed,  that  they 
will  not  be  used  over  land  areas  at  this 
time.  But  in  order  to  obtain  the  full  eco- 
nomic benefit,  the  FAA  will  be  under 
great  pressure  to  come  to  that,  and 
eventually  we  will  have  to  permit  flights 
of  these  planes  over  land.  There  will  be 
a  great  deal  of  pressure  to  bring  that 
about. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  suppose  there  will  be 
pressure,  but  this  is  not  primarily  the 
responsibility  of  Congress.  It  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  FAA  and  the  CAB. 
In  the  first  instance,  the  CAB  would  be 
the  agency  that  would  have  to  certificate 
the  routes,  and  they  certainly  could  not 
fly  unless  they  receive  this  certification. 
Later,  the  actual  flights  of  the  airplane 
would  be  under  the  authority  of  the  FAA. 
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Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  say  that  I 
intend  to  discuss  this  matter  at  great 
length.  We  are  being  subjected,  in  this 
area,  to  a  propaganda  barrage  from  the 
Sierra  Club.  As  with  many  previous  is- 
sues, I  believe  that  the  position  of  the 
Sierra  Club  is  extreme.  They  would  have 
us  stop  all  development  in  the  West  and 
preserve  it  for  future  generations — 
what  the  rest  of  us  would  do  for  a  living 
in  the  meantime  I  am  not  sure;  but  that 
is  the  attitude  of  the  Sierra  Club,  and 
it  has  been  consistent  all  the  time. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  to  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Colorado,  he  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
respected  Members  of  the  Senate,  and 
I  yield  to  no  man  in  my  high  regard 
for  him.  for  his  integrity,  and  for  his 
championship  of  things  important  to  the 
West. 

I  did  say  more  than  a  year  ago,  in 
quite  another  vein,  that  it  was  difficult 
for  me  to  support  a  program  that  would 
bring  about  the  investment  of  Federal 
dollars  in  the  development  of  a  super- 
sonic transport  while,  at  the  same  time, 
we  were  witnessing  a  phase-out  of  local 
service  airlines. 

My  good  friend  from  Colorado,  I  know, 
feels  as  I  do  that  what  we  need  in  order 
to  open  up  the  West  and  make  full  use 
of  the  important  contribution  that  po- 
tentially we  can  make  to  this  country, 
to  better  living  and  to  fuller  enjoyment 
of  these  most  unique  areas  found  in  such 
abundance  in  the  States  of  Colorado  and 
Wyoming,  is  better  local  service  airlines, 
in  addition  to  the  transcontinental  lines 
that  we  have.  So  in  that  respect,  the 
Senator  and  I  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  I  have  not  been 
on  the  side  of  the  Sierra  Club  tis  many 
times,  I  suspect,  as  I  have  been  on  the 
other  side,  and  what  I  said  Insofar  as  en- 
vironmental damage  went  does  not  re- 
fiect  the  urgings  of  the  Sierra  Club.  It 
does  reflect  my  trust  in  the  discernment, 
and  the  honesty  of  an  old  friend.  Dr.  D. 
G.  McLeod  of  Jackson,  Wyo.,  who  is  a 
most  astute  observer.  He  is  an  ecologist. 
Certainly  his  training  as  a  forester  com- 
plements the  experience  he  has  had. 

He  is  concerned,  as  am  I,  about  what 
sonic  booms  can  do  to  a  mountainous 
area  with  some  people  living  in  it,  and 
that  was  as  far  as  I  meant  to  go,  I  say 
to  my  good  friend  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
critical  of  anyone.  I  just  feel  very 
strongly  that  some  people  in  the  Senate 
made  up  their  minds  years  ago.  without 
even  taking  the  trouble  to  have  access 
to  the  facts;  others  of  us  have  tried  to 
study  the  matter  through  the  years,  and 
I  think  that  is  the  situation. 

Mr.  President,  the  real  problem  here 
is  how  long  are  we  going  to  keep  export- 
ing jobs? 

There  was  a  paper  sent  from  Mr. 
Shriver,  when  he  was  Ambassador  to 
Prance,  to  the  State  Department  sajing 
that  the  British  and  the  French  were 
not  going  to  proceed  with  the  second  ver- 
sion of  the  Concorde.  In  the  few  months 
since  he  left  there,  a  new  communication 


has  come  to  the  State  Department  say- 
ing that  they  are. 

We  are  talking  about  a  minimum  of 
300  airplanes,  at  $35  million  to  $40  mil- 
lion per  plane  to  be  made  in  American 
plants.  We  can  keep  on  exporting  jobs, 
as  we  have  done  with  regard  to  textiles, 
shoes,  many  of  our  radios,  many  of  our 
TV's  and  many  of  our  automobiles.  How 
long  are  we  going  to  be  such  utter  fools 
as  to  keep  exporting  jobs  to  every  coun- 
try in  the  world,  whDe  at  the  same  time 
making  it  tougher  for  the  American 
workman  ? 

The  only  place  we  are  really  compet- 
ing in  the  world  market  today,  is  in  the 
area  of  advanced  technology.  The  min- 
ute we  come  up  with  something  that  is 
copied  and  produced  in  Japan  or  some- 
place else,  at  wages  below  what  we  have 
to  pay  in  this  country,  we  export  jobs. 
And  if  we  are  such  utter  fools  as  to  ex- 
port the  market  and  the  jobs  that  are 
represented  by  this  development  in  the 
next  10  years,  then  I  say  that  Congress 
deserves  to  be  criticized. 

One  other  aspect  of  this  matter.  Mr. 
President,  is  that,  on  the  most  conser- 
vative estimate,  it  means  a  $16  billion 
trade  advantage  in  the  next  10  years — $16 
billion — that  means  whether  the  money 
comes  into  the  United  States  for  sales, 
or  whether  we  sell  it  in  other  countries. 
Both  the  Russians  and  the  French- 
British  version,  the  Concorde,  are  ready 
to  move  ahead. 

So  I  would  say  to  people  who  oppose 
this  on  environmental  grounds — and  I 
am  also  for  preserving  and  improving 
the  environment,  and  in  this  regard  I 
think  I  have  done  more  than  some  of 
the  breastbeaters  who  do  not  have  to 
assume  responsibility  for  what  hap- 
pens— that  we  have  to  look  at  all  aspect.s 
of  this  matter.  I  am  thinking  about  the 
many  thousands  and  thousands  and 
thousands  of  jobs — if  the  Senate  does 
not  act  favorably  on  the  SST— not  for  a 
day,  not  for  a  month,  not  for  a  year,  but 
over  a  period  of  years,  which  are  going 
to  be  exported  to  Russia  and  France  and 
England.  If  somebody  wants  to  partici- 
pate in  that,  they  can  do  It,  but  I  do  not 
think  the  Senator  from  Colorado  will. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
pay  my  sincere  respects  to  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Colorado. 
He  has  very  accurately  and  apypropriately 
characterized  himself  as  one  concerned 
with  jobs  in  this  country.  I  agree  com- 
pletely, and  I  would  go  beyond  what  he 
has  said  and  observe  that  few  Senators, 
so  far  as  I  know,  have  been  more  arden* 
advocates  of  the  development  of  Ameri- 
can industry  through  the  protection  of 
American  jobs,  through  the  development 
of  processes  and  materials  and  machines 
that  will  make  possible  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  living  for  all  of  us.  I  take  my  hat 
off  to  him,  because  his  leadership  has 
been  truly  noteworthy. 

I  agree  with  him.  Insofar  as  I  have 
been  able,  it  has  been  my  intention  to 
support  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

Let  me  say  in  this  regard  that  the  ques- 


tion I  meant  to  raise  was  simply  this. 
The  last  time  the  appropriation  came 
before  the  Senate.  I  voted  for  the  SST. 
Since  that  time,  I  have  had  reason  to 
question  the  long-time  desirability  of  an 
aircraft  which  would  fly  for  commercial 
E>urposes  at  a  speed  in  excess  of  sound, 
and  with  that  in  mind  I  said  what  I  did. 

My  feeling  is  that  it  could  very  well 
be  that  the  Boeing  747  version  of  air- 
craft may  in  time  prove  to  be  far  more 
popular  than  the  SST.  As  I  note  the  rela- 
tive speeds  of  these  planes,  it  does  occur 
to  me  that  the  economies  that  would  go 
with  a  plane  flying  at  subsonic  speeds, 
able  to  carr>'  more  passengers,  might 
have  much  greater  appeal  to  the  average 
traveler  than  would  the  more  costly 
ticket  on  a  plane  flying  at  supersonic 
speeds. 

Nevertheless,  I  would  like  the  Record 
to  indicate  the  very  high  regard  I  have 
for  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado. I  hope  he  will  not  take  personal 
umbrage  from  what  I  have  said, 
one  of  us  has  to  protest  our  friendship 
that  I  just  happen  to  disagree  with  him 
on  this.  We  have  worked  in  common  in 
so  many  things  that  I  do  not  think  either 
one  of  US  has  to  protest  our  friendship 
or  our  respect.  If  we  do.  we  will  be  para- 
phrasing an  excerpt  from  Shakespeare 
and  saying: 

Methinks  thou  dost  protest  too  much. 

But  it  is  a  fact  that  we  have  that  great 
mutual  respect,  and  it  is  one  of  the  great 
satisfying  things  of  the  Senate  that  we 
find  people  like  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming for  whom  we  can  entertain  that 
respect. 

THE  O'NEILL  STUDY  PANEL:   SAFE- 
GUARD EVALUATED  IN  REPORT 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  Piesident,  last  Sim- 
day  the  Baltimore  Sun  published  an  As- 
sociated Press  dispatch  that  accurately 
and  briefly  siunmarizes  the  O'Neill  panel 
report,  a  study  prepared  through  the 
Department  of  Defense  by  a  team  of  In- 
dependent experts  on  ballistic  missile 
defense. 

The  study  itself  is  now  of  minor  con- 
sequence. It  was  originally  commissioned 
by  Dr.  John  Foster.  Director  of  Defense 
Research  and  Engineering,  because  the 
Pentagon  wanted  "expert  technical  opin- 
ions on  the  Safeguard  before  President 
Nixon  made  a  decision  to  go  ahead  with 
a  second  phase  of  the  project." 

The  study  became  the  subject  of  some 
controversy  in  the  Senate  not  because 
its  conclusions  were  themselves  contro- 
versial, but.  rather,  because  there  was 
some  disagreement  by  two  of  the  panel 
members  over  the  characterization  of  the 
study  made  by  Dr.  Foster  in  a  remark 
before  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
The  result  of  the  disagreement  was  to 
convey  the  impression  that  the  study 
made  recommendations  unfavorable  to 
the  further  deployment  of  Safeguard. 
The  study  has  now  been  declassified,  and 
it  is  clear  that  this  was  not  the  case. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  interest 
in  this  matter  shown  by  a  number  of 
Senators,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the    Associated    Press    article,    entitled 
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"Safeguard   Evaluated   In   Report,"   be 
printed  in  the  Rccoro  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Satectjard  EvALTTATm)  IN  Rkpobt — Phase  II 

Would  PmoviDr  Thin  Aaia  Covbrack,  Min- 

imSMAN  Detknss 

Washington,  July  26. — A  report  censored 
for  Mcxirlty  reasons  on  the  Safeguard 
antimissile  defense  system  says  the  full  Phase 
n  program  would  provide  protection  against 
a  limited  Red  Chinese  missile  attack  and 
some  defense  of  VS.  Mlnuteman  missiles 
from  a  Russian  blow. 

"It  provides  thin  area  coverage  and  some 
defense  of  Mlnuteman,"  said  the  report  by 
seven  clvUlan  scientists  to  Melvln  R.  Laird. 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

The  Jainuary  report,  secret  until  now,  was 
the  center  of  a  dispute  before  the  Senate 
disarmament  subcommittee  last  month. 

WILL   DO    TUX   JOB 

Dr.  John  8.  Poster,  the  Pentagon's  re- 
search and  engineering  director,  told  the  sub- 
committee the  report  said  equipment  pro- 
posed for  the  Safeguard  system  "will  do  the 
Job  the  Department  of  Defense  wants  to  do." 

Two  members  of  the  panel — Sidney  D. 
Drell,  a  professor  at  the  Stanford  Linear 
Accelerator  Center,  and  Marvin  L.  Gold- 
berger,  a  Princeton  physics  professor — dis- 
agreed with  Dr.  Poster. 

They  testified  that  the  report's  conclu- 
sions were  misstated. 

The  14-page  report  resulted  from  a  study 
requested  by  Dr.  Poster  who,  Pentagon  offi- 
cials said,  wanted  expert  technical  opinions 
on  the  Safeguard  before  President  Nixon 
made  a  decision  to  go  ahead  with  a  second 
phase  of  the  project. 

RANGE    OF    VIEWS 

The  document  notes  that  "Although  mem- 
bers of  the  group  hold  a  range  of  views  con- 
cerning the  desirability  of  a  BMD  (ballistic 
missile  defense)  deployment  and  concerning 
the  interactions  between  a  deployment  and 
diplomatic,  strategic  and  political  factors.  It 
was  not  asked  for  and  did  not  offer  advice 
based  on  such  things." 

The  censored  version  of  the  report  con- 
tained no  explicit  criticism  of  any  of  the 
Safeguard's  components.  Defense  officials  said 
no  criticisms  were  contained  in  the  sections 
kept  from  public  view. 

The  group  did  say  It  believes  a  more  cost- 
effective  system  can  be  devised  for  terminal 
defense  of  the  Mlnuteman  and  urged  an  ap- 
proach featuring  smaller,  less  costly  and  "less 
technically   formidable"   radars. 

The  panel  said  "It  Is  necessary  to  proceed 
vigorously"  with  developing  better  compo- 
nents for  the  system,  which  defense  authori- 
ties say  they  are  doing. 

The  advisory  committee  seemed  to  Imply 
that  there  are  not  enough  short-range  Sprint 
missiles  provided  In  the  first  phase  of  Safe- 
guard, which  was  limited  to  protecting  two 
Mlnuteman  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
sile bases  In  Montana  and  North  Dakota. 
Pentagon  officials  noted  this  year's  Safeguard 
proposals  put  more  Sprints  at  these  sites. 

The  report,  signifying  it  was  approved  by 
all  members,  was  dated  January  27.  Nearly 
a  month  later,  on  February  24,  the  Nixon 
administration  came  up  with  its  modified 
Phase  n  program. 

PaUlng  short  of  the  13-8lt«  plan.  It  calls 
for  one  additional  Safeguard  site  at  White- 
man  Air  Force  Base  In  Missouri  to  protect 
more  Mlnuteman  mlssUea,  and  preliminary 
work  on  five  additional  sites  as  the  admin- 
istration once  again  took  aocoimt  of  pros- 
pects that  the  Red  Chinese  may  deploy  an 
ICBM  system  in  the  1970^8. 

The   scientific   group   analyzed   the   Safe- 


guard system  In  the  light  of  President  NUon's 
three  stated  objectives  announced  last  year: 

1.  To  protect  key  elements  of  the  UJ3. 
retaliatory  deterrent,  the  missile  and  bomber 
forces. 

2.  To  shield  the  US.  population  against 
the  potential  Chinese  atomic  threat. 

3.  To  protect  the  country  against  damage 
from  an  accidental  missile  launch  against 
the  United  States. 

Among  other  things,  the  group  called  for 
a  policy  decision  "on  whether  to  give  em- 
phasis to  Mlnuteman  terminal  defense  or 
to  divide  effort  between  Mlnuteman  defense 
and  area  defense  in  the  next  step." 

CHOSE     BOTH 

The  Nixon  administration.  In  moving  into 
a  modified  Phase  II.  made  a  decision  on  the 
side  of  both  deterrent  protection  and  popu- 
lation defense. 

A  couple  of  suggestions  dealing  with  fund 
obligations  differed  from  the  route  the  ad- 
ministration took. 

There  were  no  clear  indications  of  major 
differences  within  the  scientific  group. 

However,  the  report  at  one  point  noted 
that  estimates  within  the  panel  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  a  feasible  thin  area  defense 
against  a  Chinese  ballistic  missile  attack 
varied. 

The  opinions  were  said  to  range  between  a 
belief  that  there  was  a  high  probability  a 
thin  area  defense  would  be  highly  effective 
and  a  belief  that  the  Chinese  would  respond 
to  a  U.S.  area  defense  by  using  penetration 
aids  to  get  missiles  through  or  bypass  the 
defense  entirely  by  using  such  devices  as 
clandestine  weapons. 


WHAT  STUDENTS  ARE  TAUGHT 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day's Wall  Street  Journal  contained  an 
editorial  which  speaks  with  uncommon 
good  sense  on  a  subject  that  is  generating 
a  lot  of  nonsense  these  days. 

The  editorial  concerns  students  and 
their  manifold  and  manifest  problems.  It 
is  entitled  "What  Students  are  Taught," 
and  its  thesis  is  straightforward.  The  edi- 
tors of  the  Joiu-nal  believe — correctly,  I 
think — that  the  way  students  behave  has 
something  to  do  with  the  ideas  they  in- 
gest in  their  roles  as  students.  In  short, 
the  behavior  of  students  reflects  the 
ideologies  of  their  professors. 

This  thesis  is  simplicity  itself.  It  is  also 
obviously  true — so  true  and  obvious  that 
only  professional  academics  seem  unable 
to  comprehend  it. 

As  the  Journal  says : 

To  an  Important  extent,  surely,  student 
disruption  grows  out  of  the  intellectual  cur- 
rents of  our  time.  In  this  and  other  ways  we 
are  only  beginning  to  understand,  these  cur- 
rents have  grown  extraordinarily  perverse  to 
the  Interests  of  society. 

The  Journal  adds  this: 

For  our  part  we  are  quite  convinced  that 
disruption  by  students  has  deep  roots  in  the 
attitudes  of  professors.  This  is  not  merely  a 
matter  of  an  academic  fringe  actually  advo- 
cating anarchy,  though  that  plays  a  certain 
part.  Nor  Is  It  merely  a  matter  of  the  typical 
faculty  lacking  the  courage  and  cohesion  to 
discipline  unruly  students.  For  a  faculty 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  expel  students 
for  an  excess  of  zeal  In  expressing  the  very 
attitudes  the  faculty  is  so  proud  to  have  In- 
stilled In  them. 

Mr.  President,  the  Journal  Is  dead 
right  In  stressing  the  importance  of  the 
fact  that  a  tedious,  suffocating  orthodoxy 


is  holding  sway  on  American  campuses. 
And  I  must  say  that  this  orthodoxy  is  de- 
presslngly  evident  in  some  of  the  recent 
news  here  in  Washington. 

The  President's  Commission  on  Cam- 
pus Unrest — the  Scranton  Commission — 
is  hearing  a  seemingly  unending  series  of 
academic  witnesses  anxious  to  say  that 
the  universities'  problems  are  the  fault 
of  war,  poverty,  disease,  greed,  pestilence, 
and  other  sins  that  are  attributable  to  so- 
ciety, the  military-induBtrial  complex  or 
almost  anything  other  than  the  men  who 
today  are  proving  so  strikingly  inept  at 
the  business  of  running  academic  affairs. 

Worse  still,  the  President  recently  re- 
ceived from  Vanderbilt  University's 
Chancellor  Alexander  Heard  a  report 
which  was  Just  what  the  Journal  edito- 
rial describes  it  as  being  a  "typical 
apology  for  students." 

With  so  much  faulty  diagnosis  and 
bad  advice  being  merchandised  in  this 
town  in  recent  days,  it  is  especially  use- 
ful for  the  Journal  to  give  us  the  benefit 
of  its  customary  good  sense. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  all  Senators 
may  benefit  from  this  good  sense,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  Journal 
editorial  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  today's 
Washington  Post  contains  an  illuminat- 
ing column  that  tends  to  confirm  the 
views  of  the  Journal.  The  column  is  by 
Joseph  Kraft  and  its  thesis  is  stated  in 
its  headline:  "Attitude  of  Educated  Elite 
Is  Causing  Social  Tensions." 

So  that  all  Senators  may  profit  from 
this  remarkably  sensible  column.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  too  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Exhibit   1 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  July  27,  1970] 

What   Students   Are   Taught 

With  due  respect  for  the  distinguished 
individuals  involved,  we  doubt  that  especially 
penetrating  insights  into  the  causes  of  cam- 
pus disruption  are  likely  to  result  from  either 
the  typical  panel  Investigation  toeing  run  by 
former  Governor  Scranton  or  the  typical 
apology  for  students  offered  last  week  in 
Vanderbilt  Chancellor  Heard's  report  to 
President  Nixon. 

Not  that  it's  difficult  to  list  some  of  the 
obvious  factors  in  student  unrest — the  war, 
the  draft,  student  boredom,  the  tortured 
course  of  the  decade  that  has  been  the  whole 
of  a  20-year-old's  politically  conscious  ex- 
perience. Tet  when  you  have  said  all  that 
an  unsatisfied  feeling  remains;  you  are  left 
still  wondering  why  all  those  things  worked 
themselves  out  the  way  they  did. 

What  these  explanations  leave  out  is  the 
power  of  Ideas.  This  is  also  an  area  most  In- 
quiries are  likely  to  overlook,  though  one 
would  think  examining  events  at  universities 
without  reference  to  Ideas  would  be  like 
examining  events  in  banking  without  refer- 
ence to  money.  To  an  Important  extent, 
surely,  student  disruption  grows  out  of  the 
intellectual  currents  of  our  time.  In  this 
and  other  ways  we  are  only  beginning  to 
understand,  these  currents  have  grown  ex- 
traordinarily perverse  to  the  interests  of  so- 
ciety. 
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A  number  of  scholars  have  In  varloxis  ways 
touched  on  this  malaise  among  the  Intellec- 
tually oriented  eUte.  To  take  only  the  aca- 
demic luminaries,  we  think  of  Daniel  P. 
Moynihan,  Nathan  Glazer,  Kdward  C.  Ban- 
Arid  Zbignlew  Brzezinskl,  Daniel  Boorstln. 
We  might  also  add  Michael  Lemer,  for  his 
article  on  "elite  bigotry"  in  The  American 
scholar,  and  Andrew  M.  Greeley,  for  his 
recent  witty  and  perceptive  contribution  to 
the  New  York  Times  MagMilw>.  "Intellec- 
tuals as  an  'Ethnic  Group'."  It  might  pay 
Governor  Scranton's  group  to  ask  such  people 
whether  student  disruption  might  be  related 
to  the  current  mood  of  the  adult  InteUl- 
gentsia. 

Per  our  part,  we  are  quite  convinced  that 
disruption  by  students  has  deep  roots  in  the 
attitudes  of  professors.  This  is  not  merely 
a  matter  of  an  academic  fringe  actually  ad- 
vocating anarchy,  though  that  plays  a  certain 
part.  Nor  Is  It  merely  a  matter  of  the  typical 
faculty  lacking  the  courage  and  cohesion  to 
discipline  unruly  students.  For  a  faculty 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  expel  students 
for  an  excess  of  zeal  in  expressing  the  very 
attitudes  the  faculty  la  so  proud  to  have 
Instilled  In  them. 

Chief  among  these  Is  the  notion  that  the 
Ills  of  the  nation  and  the  world  would  prove 
quite  tractable  If  only  everyone  listened 
more  to  the  intellectuals.  The  Intellectual 
bas  always  felt  himself  uniquely  quaUfled  to 
run  society,  but  never  before  the  1960s  had 
this  feeling  found  such  support:  A  growing 
social  class  oriented  to  the  Intellectual,  al- 
most complete  penetration  of  the  media,  ac- 
ceptance at  court  during  the  Kennedy  era. 

As  the  Intellectual  class  grew  in  prestige 
and  Influence  though,  the  content  of  lt« 
thought  grew  only  in  dogmatism.  The  Viet- 
nam war  became  not  only  mistaken  but  im- 
moral; American  society  became  Irredeem- 
ably racist.  The  dogma  carries  a  suspect 
tinge. 

Too  many  of  the  mistakes  In  Vietnam  were 
made  by  representatives  of  the  Intellectual 
class  that  gave  the  State  Department  Its 
undersecretaries,  the  White  House  Its  base- 
ment advisers  and  the  Pentagon  its  civilian 
whiz-klds.  Too  often  the  denunciations  of 
racists  served  mostly  to  make  the  denouncer 
feel  virtuous.  But  no  matter,  the  conclu- 
sions became  part  of  the  Intellectual  class- 
creed,  and  history  may  yet  view  the  19608  as 
the  decade  In  which  the  prevailing  liberal 
orthodoxy  reduced  Itself  to  an  absurdity. 

For  many  students,  university  experience 
during  this  decade  amounted  to  a  force- 
feeding  in  these  doctrines :  That  intellectual 
prescriptions  can  solve  all  problems  (even 
those  that  have  resisted  solution  for  a  mil- 
lennium), that  the  proper  prescriptions  are 
those  favored  by  the  Intellectual  class  (no 
matter  how  narrow  a  social  stratum  It  oc- 
cupies), that  failure  to  adopt  these  "ob- 
vious" prescriptions  mxist  mean  political 
leaders  are  stupid  or  venal  (never  that  they 
are  sensitive  to  a  broader  range  of  society  or 
a  broader  range  of  reality). 

There  are  of  course  outstanding  professors 
who  apply  their  critical  skills  even  to  this 
creed,  but  they  are  few.  The  Intellectual  class 
Is  remarkably  Inbred;  a  sample  survey  of 
political  scientists  finds,  for  example,  that 
only  13%  of  them  voted  for  President  Nixon. 
Given  an  Intense  and  one-sided  socialization 
In  this  narrow  class,  students  not  surpris- 
ingly develop  a  stvirdy  sense  of  self-right- 
eousness, which  is  the  stock-in-trade  for 
those  who  would  occupy  buildings,  close 
campuses  and  bully  professors  who  dissent 
from  the  dogma. 

The  recent  outbreak  of  dlsrujjtlon  is  not 
too  siu-prlslng  In  light  of  the  intellectual 
trends,  on  campus,  but  It  certainly  is  Ironic. 
For  the  notions  of  intellectual  preeminence 
that  did  so  much  to  foster  the  disruptions 
have  also  proved   their  first  casualty.  How 


win  serious  men  take  an  Intellectual  class 
that  Is  unable  to  govern  a  university,  but 
presumes  to  govern  the  whole  society? 

Exhibit  2 

(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 

July  28, 1970] 

Attitude  of  Educated  Eute  Is  Causino 

Social  Tension 

(By  Joseph  Kraft) 

Berkelet,  Calif. — Social  tension  In  the 
United  States,  being  a  subject  usually 
studied  by  the  educated,  Is  generally  blamed 
on  the  less  educated.  But  every  day  an- 
nounces that  a  main  source  of  trouble  Is  an 
overconfident  attitude  of  snobbish  contempt 
on  the  part  of  the  American  elite.  Some  un- 
derlying reasons  for  this  attitude  are  now  ex- 
plained in  the  fascinating  study  of  Ameri- 
can universities  conducted  by  Dr.  Harold 
Hodgklnson  for  the  Carnegie  Commission  on 
Higher  Education  here  In  Berkeley. 

The  starting  point  of  the  study  Is  the 
diversity  that  used  to  characterize  higher 
education  in  this  country.  Most  colleges  were 
started  on  the  principle  that  led  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  Yale  as  a  barrier  against  the 
dangerous  thoughts  of  certain  Harvard 
divines. 

Throughout  the  South,  the  Midwest,  and 
the  West  thousands  of  Institutions  were  set 
up  to  build  provincial  elite,  vaccinated  with 
local  spirit  and  old-time  religion  against  the 
sophisticated  viruses  distilled  by  the  East- 
ern Babylons.  College  graduates,  as  a  result, 
tended  to  differ  widely  from  region  to  region. 
They  had  ties  with  local  people  and  local  In- 
stitutions. They  had  roots. 

But  In  the  past  two  decades  professional 
and  grraduate  schools  have  become  the  dom- 
inant feature  of  higher  education  in  Amer- 
ica. Colleges  exist  not  to  turn  out  local 
gentry,  but  as  way-stations  on  their  route 
to  higher  learning.  The  standards  of  the 
biggest  and  best  graduate  schools — at 
Berkeley,  Harvard,  Columbia.  Chicago,  and 
Michigan — have  come  to  dominate  the  sys- 
tem. 

The  domination  of  these  few  centers  has  as 
a  first  consequence  the  elimination  of  diver- 
sity among  colleges.  Hodgklnson  found  only 
slight  regional  differences  In  a  wide  variety 
of  educational  categories  including  student 
body  composition,  faculty  attitudes,  teach- 
ing effectiveness,  and  administrative  meth- 
ods. Even  student  protests,  supposedly  con- 
centrated most  heavily  on  the  two  coasts, 
turned  out  to  run  across  the  board. 

"The  data."  Hodgklnson  observed,  "refute 
the  commonly  held  assumption  that  there 
are  major  differences  in  educational  Institu- 
tions in  different  sections  of  the  country  .  .  . 
The  monolithic  status  system  exists  In  Amer- 
lc€in  higher  education  and  pervades  all  col- 
leges and  universities." 

This  "monolithic  status  system"  has  a 
marked  effect  on  the  student  body  at  most 
universities.  The  signals  that  come  down 
from  the  great  cosmopolitan  graduate  schools 
have  led  to  a  tremendous  drop  In  the  racial 
and  religious  barriers  that  used  to  limit  the 
higher  educational  opportunities  for  Jews, 
blacks,  browns,  and  other  minority  groups. 
"The  most  widespread  change."  Hodgklnson 
reports  In  his  survey,  "was  the  increased 
heterogeneity  In  the  ethnic  composition  of 
the  student  body." 

But  the  sympathies  generated  in  the  great 
educational  centers  for  racial  minorities  did 
not  extend  to  those  on  the  lower  rungs  of 
the  economic  ladder.  The  colleges  open  their 
doors  wider  to  middle-class  members  of 
ethnic  minorities,  but  not  to  low-income 
groups — particularly  low-Income  whites. 

As  Hodgklnson  puts  It:  "Institutions  ap- 
pear to  be  more  racially  open  than  In  the 
paat,  but  they  have  become  less  open  to 
social  classes  than  they  have  to  races  ...  A 


black  middleclass  male  may  have  a  better 
chance  of  getting  into  ...  a  college  or  uni- 
versity than  would  a  lower-class  person  of 
any  race  .  .  .  Higher  education  is  fundament- 
ally a  middle-class  institution  that  has  little 
dedication  to  those  who  are  simply  poor  and 
do  not  represent  any  particular  minority 
group." 

The  social  effects  of  all  this  are  visible 
every  day.  Student  groups,  newly  Infxised 
with  ethnic  minorities,  tend  to  be  highly  sen- 
sitive to  discrimination  and  prejudice.  That 
Is  one  reason  for  the  hostility  to  all  kinds  of 
superiority  and  authority — whether  at  the 
university,  In  the  society,  or  the  government. 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  no  great  con- 
cern for  the  economic  problem  of  getting 
along.  That  Is  one  reason  why  there  Is  so 
much  contempt  for  those  who  have  to  grub 
for  a  living — mainly  low-Income  whites  In 
the  blue-ooUar  jobs. 

Finally,  the  students  have  a  burgeoning 
sense  of  exuberant  strength.  Not  only  do 
they  think  they  are  right  morally,  but  they 
keep  encountering  their  own  likeness  all  over 
the  country.  They  have  the  Illusion  of  great 
numbers  and  of  power  and  they  tend  to  In- 
dulge their  beliefs  and  Inflict  their  feelings 
without  the  restraint  that  comes  from  the 
awareness  of  being  weak. 

In  fact,  however,  the  Americ«in  elite  is 
probably  weaker  now  than  at  any  time  in 
the  past.  It  Is  aligned  with  unloved  minority 
groups,  it  has  lost  the  camouflage  that  comes 
with  being  the  champions  of  local  Interests. 
The  college-educated  In  particular  are  out 
m  the  open  as  never  before.  They  are  marked 
men,  set  aptirt  from  others.  And  unless  the 
students  restrain  themselves,  unless  they 
curb  their  exuberantly  different  life  style, 
they  are  going  to  find  out  the  hard  way 
what  It  Is  like  to  be  a  visible  elite  In  what 
is  basically  an  egalitarian  country. 


ENVIRONMENTAL   CONCERN  IN 
COLORADO 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  sum- 
mer 1970  issue  of  Action  Report — a  news- 
letter by  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank 
and  described  as  "a  digest  of  corporate 
approaches  to  public  problems" — con- 
tains an  interesting  and  encouraging 
article  about  the  high  sense  of  responsi- 
bility demonstrated  by  a  firm  operating 
in  Colorado. 

The  firm  is  Climax  Molybdenum  Co.. 
which  is  currently  constructing  a  $200 
million  mine  at  Red  Mountain  in  Colo- 
rado. 

As  Action  Report  explains,  the  com- 
pany is  going  to  considerable  expense  to 
be  a  responsible  developer  of  natural  re- 
sources. So  that  all  Senators  may  read 
this  story,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  it  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Fbom  9-Mh.*  Tunnel  to  Colobed  Buildinos, 
Environmental  Concern  Marks  Colorado 

MINE 

At  Red  Mountain  In  the  heart  of  the  Colo- 
rado Rockies,  Climax  Molylxlenum  Company, 
a  division  of  American  Metal  Climax.  Inc. 
(AMAX),  is  constructing  a  mine  that  will 
play  a  key  role  In  satisfying  the  free  world's 
future  needs  for  molybdenum. 

But  construction  of  the  $200  million 
Henderson  mine  Is  proceeding  In  ways  that 
would  have  puzzled  engineers  In  the  1950's. 
Facilities  are  being  put  In  out-of-the-way 
places  by  traditional  standards,  some  of  the 
work  being  done  Is  not  essential  to  strict 
operating  efficiency  and  certain  expenses  be- 
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Ing  Incurred  are  equally  Inessential  to  ef- 
ficiency. 

Max  Gelwix.  chief  engineer  for  the  com- 
pany's western  operations,  explains  the  rea- 
soning succinctly  In  terms  of  rising  public 
demand  for  protection  of  the  environment. 
"An  engineer  has  to  recognize  the  needs  of 
the  country  and  the  temperament  of  the 
times,"  Gelwix  says.  "And  there's  been  a  tre- 
mendous change  in  temperament  In  the  last 
10  years." 

Some  of  the  actions  taken  by  AMAX  have 
been  "Uttle"  steps.  Instead  of  using  ordi- 
nary galvanized  steel  for  buildings  at  the 
mine  site.  It  is  installing  colored  siding  which 
blends  with  the  local  setting.  It  has  planned 
the  culverts  and  trestles  of  a  surface  rail- 
road In  such  a  way  that  it  does  not  cut  off 
wild  animal  trails.  It  has  piled  up  and  saved 
the  topsoil  and  dirt  removed  from  the  mine 
site  so  that  the  land  can  be  restored 
when  the  site  is  no  longer  needed.  It  has 
kept  construction  operations  as  compact  as 
ix>sslble  to  minimize  effects  on  the  terrain. 

Around  a  smaller  mine  recently  completed 
at  nearby  Urad.  as  well  as  at  the  Henderson 
mine,  slopes  that  have  been  cut  are  being 
reseeded  by  means  of  a  truck-mounted  hy- 
dromulcher  that  throws  a  stream  of  water, 
mulch  fiber,  seed  and  fertilizer  onto  the  soil. 

The  Public  Service  Company  of  Colorado 
adopted  a  similar  philosophy  when  it  brought 
In  power  lines  to  the  mines.  Instead  of  bull- 
dozing a  swath  through  the  forests,  it  cut 
Just  a  few  trees  selectively  and  had  them 
pulled  out  by  horses,  which  could  weave 
their  way  through  the  woods  without  doing 
the  damage  that  a  bulldozer  would  do.  The 
utility  also  brought  in  the  transmission  tow- 
ers by  helicopter.  The  towers  are  made  not 
of  shining  aluminum  but  of  green-painted 
wood  designed  to  weather  and  blend  into 
the  setting.  The  telephone  poles  also  are 
painted  forest  green. 

Other  steps  taken  by  AMAX  have  been 
bigger,  more  expensive  ones.  When  company 
officials  began  working  closely  with  represent- 
atives of  the  Colorado  Open  Space  Council 
back  in  1966,  the  major  problem  to  solve  was 
disposal  of  rock  tailings,  the  finely  ground 
waste  material  which  comes  from  the  mill. 
More  than  300  million  tons  of  rock  tailings 
are  expected  to  be  produced  before  the  Hen- 
derson mine  is  exhausted. 

Ideally  from  an  economic  st-indpoint, 
AMAX  would  have  placed  the  mill  and  tail- 
ing disposal  area  next  to  the  mine  site.  But, 
since  this  would  have  put  the  operation 
very  close  to  a  major  highway  through  the 
Rockies,  the  company  investigated  possible 
alternative  sites  wltli  a  25-mlIe  radius.  It 
finally  chose  a  location  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Continental  Divide,  14  miles  from  the 
mine  Hidden  from  public  view,  the  site 
could  be  connected  with  the  mine  by  driv- 
ing a  9  3-mlle  long  railroad  tunnel  beneath 
the  Divide.  This  is  being  done — at  a  cost 
of  $25  mtlllon. 

Tiie  mill  where  ore  will  be  processed,  after 
the  mine's  scheduled  opening  in  1975.  is 
located  next  to  the  talll"g  pond  and  will 
us«  water  recycled  from  the  pond.  A  series 
of  canals  will  be  built  above  the  pond  so 
that  water  running  down  the  mountain  will 
not  flood  into  the  pond,  become  polluted  by 
the  tailings  and  sweep  on  down  the  moun- 
tainilde. 

Company  officials  continue  to  meet  fre- 
quently with  members  of  the  Open  Space 
Council  in  an  effort  to  work  out  problems 
"before  they  happen."  James  Gilllland.  di- 
rector of  environmental  control  for  Climax 
Molybdenum,  has  also  arranged  for  experts 
In  outside  firms  to  make  several  new  en- 
vironmental studies  before  heavy  conatruc- 
tion  work  starts  at  the  mill  site.  Assuming  a 
companv  can  learn  to  make  multiple  use  of 
the  land,  insists  Ian  MacGregor.  chairman 
of  the  board  for  AMAX.  "the  goals  of  con- 
servation are  compatible  with  full  utiliza- 
tion of  our  mineral  resources," 


Mr.  President,  among  the  things  that 
Climax  Molybdenum  did  over  a  period 
of  years  was  to  make  very  careful  plans 
to  conduct  the  mine  and  operate  it  in 
such  a  way  that  it  would  not  disturb  the 
environment  in  the  least  degree.  They 
have  also  spent  a  considerable  amount  of 
money  to  construct  a  17-mile  tunnel 
through  the  moimtains  of  Colorado. 
They  also  expended  many  hours,  weeks, 
and  months  in  working  with  environ- 
mental experts  in  Colorado.  This  is  truly 
a  great  step  forward  in  the  type  of  de- 
velopment that  we  hope  to  see  in  this 
Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


MRS.  OGDEN  REID— A  REMARKABLE 
WOMAN 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  state  to 
the  Senate  tonight,  with  sadness,  that 
a  very  remarkable  woman,  Helen  Rogers 
Reid,  of  New  York,  former  president  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  and 
mother  of  Representative  Ogden  Reid  of 
New  York,  who  represents  Westchester 
County,  has  passed  away. 

Mrs.  Reid  was  a  woman  of  unique 
character  who  made  a  great  contribu- 
tion to  her  time.  The  wording  of  the 
1935  Medal  of  Award,  given  to  her  by 
the  American  Womens  Association, 
states:  "For  professional  achievement, 
public  service,  and  personality," 

That  fully  described  Mrs.  Reid.  She 
was  an  inspiration  to  me  and  to  many 
others  who  knew  her  during  her  life- 
time. I  suppose  she  numbered  as  friends 
in  her  lifetime  as  widespread  a  galaxy 
of  the  great  of  the  world,  including  this 
country,  as  can  be  imagined,  as  well  as 
the  most  humble,  who  loved  her  equally. 
Her  life  and  activities  will  inspire  our 
time,  particularly  women. 

She  was  certainly  in  inspiration  to  her 
children,  Ogden  and  Whitelaw,  to  whom 
Mrs.  Javits  and  I  extend  our  deepest 
sympathy. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that^  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  we  do  not  speak  of 
the  passing  of  every  prominent  person, 
but  Mrs.  Reid  had  such  an  important  in- 
fluence on  journalism  in  New  York  as 
president  of  the  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
une, and  such  a  distinguished  life  as  a 
person  and  on  the  whole  of  the  commu- 
nity that  surrounded  her,  as  to  deserve  a 
front  page  obituary  in  the  New  York 
Times  this  morning,  as  well  as  a  deep 
place  in  my  heart,  and  in  the  hearts  of 
her  fellow  countrymen. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
obituary  notice  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  today,  which  is  entitled 
"Mrs.  Ogden  Reid  Is  Dead  at  87;  Ex- 
President  of  Herald  Tribune." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  obituary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
£is  follows: 

Mrs.  Ocden  Reid  Is  Dead  at  87:  Ex-President 
OP  Herald  Tribttne 
Mrs.  Helen  Rogers  Reid,  former  president 
Of  The  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  died  of 
arteriosclerosis  yesterday  at  her  home.  834 
Fifth  Avenue. 

Mrs.  Reid  who  was  87  years  old,  was  the 
widow  of  Ogden  Reid,  president  of  The  Her- 
ald Tribune  imtu  his  death  in  1947. 
In  her  37  years  on  The  Herald  Tribune  and 


its  predecessor,  The  Tribune,  Mrs.  Reid  wm 
an  unflamboyant  but  powerful  force  in  th« 
newspaper  world  and  in  the  city's  civic  and 
social  life. 

Her  business  acumen,  first  displayed  as  an 
advertising  salesman,  and  her  editorial  Judg- 
ment, In  making  the  paper  attractive  to 
women  and  suburban  readers,  helped  to 
transform  The  Herald  Tribune  Into  a  modern 
newspaper. 

Entering  Journalism  as  a  by-product  of  her 
marriage  to  Ogden  Mills  Reid,  whose  father 
Whitelaw,  had  acquired  The  Tribune  from 
Horace  Greeley,  Its  founder,  Mrs.  Reid  grad- 
ually established  herself  as  a  newspaper  per- 
sonality In  her  own  right.  Never  overtly  ag- 
gressive, she  won  her  reputation  by  quiet 
tenacity,  dowagerlike  charm,  and  a  clear  and 
orderly  mind. 

There  was  Uttle  in  Mrs.  Reld's  appearance 
to  suggest  the  Infiuence  she  wielded,  nor  the 
force  of  her  character.  She  stood  only  an  inch 
over  6  feet;  and  she  looked  as  fragile  as  a 
piece  of  expensive  china.  Her  hair,  at  first 
brown,  then  gray  and  later  white,  was  a  fine 
soft  fuzz  that  curled  close  to  her  head.  Her 
large  green  eyes,  however,  were  alert  and 
probing.  According  to  advertising  salesmen 
who  dealt  with  her,  they  could  be  quite  un- 
nerving. 

In  dress  Mrs.  Reid  was  feminine  but  not 
fancy.  Her  taste  ran  to  bright  colors,  with 
various  shades  of  purple  predominant.  Day 
in  and  day  out  she  wore  a  plain  beret-llke 
hat  embellished  with  pearls,  a  diamond  clip, 
sequins,  flower  petals  or  feathers. 

Although  she  was  pleasant  and  informal 
In  conversation  in  the  office  or  at  dinner,  her 
talk  did  not  run  much  to  chit-chat,  and  she 
did  not  encourage  it  In  others  for  long.  For 
many  years  Mrs.  Reid  Included  her  editors 
and  columnists  at  luncheons,  dinners  and 
weekend  parties  she  gave  for  guests  notable 
in  national  and  world  affairs. 

A  gathering  might  Include  a  Presidential 
aspirant,  an  international  statesman,  a  best- 
selling  author,  an  economist,  an  editor  and 
a  few  couples  from  the  Relds'  social  circle 
on  the  upper  East  Side.  With  dessert,  Mrs. 
Reid  would  swizzle  a  glass  of  champagne  with 
a  piece  of  melba  toast  and  throw  out  a  gen- 
eral question  on  current  affairs. 

DINERS     SUMMONED     TO     SPEAK 

Going  around  the  table,  she  would  call 
on  the  diners,  one  by  one,  for  their  views.  Ac- 
cording to  one  account  of  these  affairs,  some 
gave  their  opinions  seated,  but  a  number  were 
wont  to  rise  and  address  Mrs,  Reid  as  though 
she  were  a  public  meeting. 

Mrs.  Reld's  interest  in  the  political  and 
economic  forces  that  shaped  the  world  about 
her  was  reflected  In  the  establishment,  in 
1930,  of  The  Herald  Tribune's  annual  Forum 
on  Current  Problems,  Although  the  Forum 
was  at  first  a  promotional  device  aimed  at 
club-women,  it  was  expanded  to  Include  the 
public  generally. 

With  Mrs.  William  Brown  Meloney,  the 
PoTum  director  for  many  years,  Mrs.  Reid 
took  a  hand  In  choosing  and  obtaining  prom- 
inent speakers,  many  of  them  from  abroad. 
She  presided  at  the  big  sessions  in  the 
Waldorf-Astoria,  and  published  the  proceed- 
ings in  a  special  supplement  for  high  school 
and  college  students. 

Mrs.  Reld's  own  politics  were  Republican, 
but  the  forums  were  nonpartisan  and  dispas- 
sionate presentations  of  world  news  and 
issues.  They  were  discontinued  after  1955,  for 
emphasis   on   the   paper's   Touth   Forum. 

At  The  Herald  Tribune  Mrs.  Reid  raised 
her  voice  for  moderate  Republicanism  and 
for  internationalism.  In  1952  she  supported 
Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  for  the  Presidency:  she 
had  backed  Thomas  E.  Dewey  In  1948. 

Mrs.  Reid  was  a  leader  In  civic  affairs.  She 
served  for  nine  years  as  chairman  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  Barnard  College,  her  alma 
mater.  A  dormitory  built  In  1963  with  funds 
she  helped  to  raise  Is  named  for  her.  She  was 
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a  trustee  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art.  She  was  active  In  the  New  York  News- 
paperwomen's Club,  and  she  was  president 
of  the  Reid  Foundation,  established  by  her 
husband  in  1946  to  give  fellowships  to 
Journalists  for  study  and  travel  abroad. 

NEEDY    CHILDREN    HELPED 

Another  of  Mrs.  Reld's  civic  Interests  was 
her  newspaper's  Fresh  Air  Fund,  which 
raised  public  contributions  to  send  needy 
children  to  summer  camps  and  homes  in  the 
country. 

As  a  society  figure  Mrs.  Reid  was  far  less 
formidable  than  her  mother-in-law.  a  vigor- 
ous matriarch  who  died  in  1931,  Mrs.  Reld's 
style  in  entertaining  was  informal — and  inde- 
fatigable. There  was  a  constant  round  of 
guests  at  her  15  East  84th  Street  apartment, 
at  30-room  Ophir  Cottage  In  Purchase,  N.Y., 
at  a  summer  pltwe  In  the  Adlrondacks  and  at 
»  hunting  lodge  In  North  Carolina. 

To  those  who  sought  to  assay  her  career, 
Mrs.  Reid  appeared  as  a  Cinderella  who  be- 
came Queen  Helen.  She  was  born  in  Apple- 
ton,  Wis.,  on  Nov.  23,  1882.  the  youngest  of 
11  children  of  Benjamin  Talbot  Rogers  and 
Sarah  Louise  Johnson  Rogers.  Her  father 
died  when  she  wtis  3.  Although  the  family 
was  not  poverty-stricken,  she  was  obliged  to 
earn  part  of  her  way  through  boarding  school 
and  then  through  Barnard,  which  she  entered 
in  1899. 

EARNED    DEGREE    IN    ZOOLOGY 

She  enrolled  to  study  Latin  and  Greek  and 
perhaps  to  become  a  teacher,  but  she  shifted 
her  interest  to  zoology  and  took  her  degree 
in  that.  She  established  a  reputation  among 
her  classmates  as  a  crisp,  attractive,  enter- 
prising girl  who  could  even  turn  a  profit  on 
the  senior  yearbook.  The  class  poet  su'.nmed 
her  up  in  this  quatrain: 
"We  love  little  Helen,   her  heart   is   so 

warm 
And  If  you  don't  cross  her  she'll  do  you 

no  harm. 
So  don't  contradict  her,  or  else  if  you 

do 
Get  under  the  table  and  wait  till  she's 
through." 
In  June.  1903,  when  Helen  Rogers  received 
her  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree,  she  heard  that 
Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid.  one  of  the  city's  grande 
dames,  was  seeking  a  social  secretary.   She 
applied,  was  accepted  and  went  to  work  in 
the  Reids'  sumptuous  Florentine  fortress  on 
Madison  Avenue,  across  from   St.    Patrick's 
Cathedral.  Mrs.  Reid,  who  had  a  dinner  table 
seating  80  people  and  the  wealth  to  festoon 
it  with  elegant  viands,  never  lacked  for  social 
engagements:  a  secretary  to  handle  this  facet 
of  her  life  had  few  Idle  moments. 

SECRETARY    FOB    8    YEARS 

Helen  Rogers  was  In  Mrs.  Reld's  employ  for 
eight  years,  dividing  her  time  between  the 
United  States  and  London,  where  Whitelaw 
Reid  was  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St. 
James's  from  1905  to  his  death  in  1912.  Dur- 
ing this  time  she  met  the  Relds'  only  son. 
Ogden  Mills  Reid.  fresh  out  of  Yale.  The 
couple  were  married  in  Wisconsin  March  14, 
1911. 

Tall,  handsome,  genial  and  convivial,  Oggle 
Reid  was  deeply  interested  In  swimming, 
tennis,  shooting  and  sailing — activities  in 
which  his  wife  learned  to  excel  by  putting 
her  mind  to  them. 

She  at  first  took  only  a  passing  Interest  in 
The  Tribune,  which  her  husband  Inherited 
on  his  father's  death.  In  the  first  six  years 
of  her  married  life  she  devoted  herself  to  her 
children,  Whitelaw.  Elisabeth,  who  died  in 
childhood,  and  Ogden.  Her  chief  outside  con- 
cern was  women's  suffrage.  She  helped  raise 
*500.000  for  suffrage  campaigns  in  New  York. 
"When  I  was  at  Barnard,  working  my  way 
through."  she  explained  later,  "the  necessity 
for  complete  Independence  of  women  was 
borne  In  on  me." 


JOINED    PAPER    IN    IBIS 

Mrs.  Reld's  newspaper  career  began  in  1918, 
when  she  became  an  advertising  solicitor  for 
the  palsied  Tribune,  into  which  the  Reid 
family  was  reported  to  have  poured  $15  mil- 
lion since  1898.  "Come  down  to  the  office," 
Ogden  Reid  asked  his  wife,  "and  work  the 
paper's  success  out  with  me."  Within  two 
months  she  was  its  advertising  manager,  a 
•post  she  held  under  slightly  different  titles 
on  The  Herald  Tribune  until  she  became  its 
president  in  1947. 

Immensely  loyal  to  the  Reid  name  and 
eager  to  make  The  Tribune  a  great,  self- 
supporting  paper,  Mrs.  Reid  channeled  enor- 
mous energy  into  advertising  salesmanship. 
Between  1918  and  1923  the  paper,  competing 
in  the  morning  field  with  The  Times,  The 
World,  The  American  and  The  Herald,  more 
than  doubled  its  linage. 

Then  and  later  she  was  relentless  in  pur- 
suit of  space  buyers. 

"She  had  the  persistence  of  gravity."  an 
associate  once  remarked.  She  called  on  ad- 
vertisers or  had  them  to  luncheon.  Banter, 
deft  flattery  and  an  array  of  voluminous  and 
precise  facts  constituted  her  arguments. 

ADVERTISING  STAFF  DRIVEN 

She  was  as  unsparing  of  the  paper's  other 
ad  solicitors  as  she  was  of  herself.  "You  get 
so  you  sneak  up  the  back  stairs  rather  than 
confess  you're  not  a  wonder  boy,"  a  member 
of  her  harried  but  admiring  staff  once  said. 

On  The  Herald  Tribune  in  the  nlneteen- 
thlrties  and  forties,  Mrs.  Reid  was  accustomed 
to  hold  advertising  staff  meetings  on  Mon- 
days at  9  A.M.  sharp  to  get  an  accounting  of 
each  salesman's  work.  At  one  point  she  pre- 
sided from  a  platform  decorated  with  a  card- 
board apple  tree  and  red  cardboard  apples. 
Each  apple  represented  an  account  the  paper 
was  seeking. 

She  called  up  the  salesmen  by  turn,  and 
whenever  one  announced  a  new  account  she 
would  remove  the  appropriate  cardboard 
apple  from  the  tree  with  a  ceremonious 
flourish  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  assem- 
blage's applause. 

By  means  of  this  and  other  encourage- 
ments to  salesmanship,  including  at  one  time 
impromptu  choral  singing.  Mrs.  Reid  kept 
the  advertising  flowing  in.  For  her  dogged- 
ness  and  for  her  conviction  that  The  Herald 
Tribune  was  the  finest  advenising  medium 
in  the  city  she  was  much  admired  by  her 
sales  staff. 

INFLUENCE  ON   PAPER   STRONG 

Mrs.  Reid  had  a  pervasive  influence  on  the 
paper's  news  and  editorial  content,  although 
Its  precise  demarcations  were  a  matter  of 
speculation. 

One  story  is  that  Mrs.  Held  once  protested 
to  her  husband  about  a  news  article  and  that 
he  retorted : 

"Helen,  will  you  get  the  hell  back  to  your 
department  and  run  it  while  I  run  mine." 

She  is  said  to  have  departed  meekly. 

Mrs.  Reid  always  denied  the  story.  "In  the 
first  place."  she  once  explained  to  an  Inter- 
viewer, "my  husband  wouldn't  speak  to  me 
that  way.  In  the  second.  I  wouldn't  leave 
meekly.  Beeides,  nothing  like  that  ever  hap- 
pened." 

Actually,  when  Mrs.  Reid  put  her  mind  to 
It,  she  usually  got  her  way.  One  exception  was 
in  trying  to  make  the  paper  dry  during  Pro- 
hibition. On  this  point  her  husband  was  un- 
yielding. 

SPURNED    DEAL    FOR    HERALD 

Mrs.  Reld's  editorial  presence  was  felt  es- 
pecially after  the  Tribune,  at  her  prompting, 
acquired  Frank  Munsey's  Herald  In  a  $5-mil- 
lion  deal  In  1924. 

Shortly  after  the  purchase.  The  Herald 
Tribune  moved  uptown  from  Nassau  Street 
to  quarters  at  230  West  41st  Street,  and  began 
to  expand  Its  news  coverage  and  Increase  Its 
circulation. 

Mrs.  Reid  was  generally  credited  with  be- 


ing responsible  for  its  concentration  on  the 
suburban,  middle-class  field  of  circulation. 
She  frequently  suggested  story  ideas  and 
advised  on  coverage  of  others.  The  paper  de- 
voted, under  her  stimulus,  much  space  to  the 
news  of  gardening  and  allied  Interests  of 
stiburban  dwellers  and  women. 

STAFF    MEMBERS    RECRUITED 

Mrs.  Reld's  influence  was  also  reflected  in 
the  appointment  of  the  late  Mrs.  Irlta  Van 
Djren  as  editor  of  Books,  the  Sunday  literary 
supplement,  and  of  the  late  Mrs.  Maloney  as 
editor  of  This  Week,  the  Sunday  fiction  and 
articles  supplement.  She  added  the  late  Dor- 
othy Thompson  and  Walter  Lippman.  the 
commentator,  to  the  staff.  She  was  also  re- 
.sponsible  for  the  paper's  Home  Iixstitute,  a 
widely  known  experimental  kitchen  that  de- 
vised and  tested  recipes  for  publication. 

When  Ogden  Reid  died  \n  1947  his  widow 
succeeded  him  as  president  of  The  New  York 
He.-ald  Tribune.  Inc.  She  became  chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors  in  1953.  Her  elder  son. 
Whitelaw,  who  had  Joined  the  staff  in  1940 
and  had  been  named  vice  president  in  1947, 
succeeded  to  the  presidency. 

In  1955,  at  the  age  of  72,  Mrs.  Reid  resigned 
as  chairman  but  continued  as  a  member  of 
the  board.  Whitelaw  succeeded  her  as  chair- 
man, and  her  other  son.  Ogden.  who  had 
Joined  the  staff  in  1950.  becanie  president, 
publisher  and  editor. 

RETIRED     IN      19  58 

For  some  time  The  Herald  Tribune  had  not 
been  gaining  sufficient  circulation  .ind  adver- 
tising in  a  period  of  rising  costs  and  intense 
competition.  A  loan  of  -$2  o-million  from  the 
Massachusetts  Life  Insurance  Company  in 
the  fall  of  1954  proved  insufficient  to  restore 
th^  paper  to  prosperity.  In  September  of  1957 
John  Hay  Whitney,  the  financier,  invested 
81.2-mlllion  in  the  paper  with  an  option  to 
buy.  He  took  up  the  option  a  year  later, 
leaving  the  Reid  family  with  a  minority  in- 
terest. Mrs.  Reid  retired  at  that  time  from 
the  board  of  directors. 

Mr.  Whitney  ran  The  Herald  Tribune  until 
1966,  when  it  merged  with  The  Journal- 
American  and  The  New  York  World-Telegram 
and  The  Sun.  The  new  paper.  The  World 
Jotirnal  Tribune,  expired  In  May.  1967. 

In  retirement.  Mrs.  Reid  lived  quietly  In 
her  apartment  at  834  Fifth  Avenue,  enter- 
taining her  friends  and  members  of  her  fam- 
ily and  venturing  out  socially  from  time  to 
time. 

Many  organizations  honored  Mrs.  Reid.  In 
1935  she  received  the  medal  of  award  of  the 
American  Women's  Association  "for  profes- 
sional achievement,  public  service  and  per- 
sonaUty."  The  Cuban  Red  Cross  gave  her  the 
Commendador  Cross  of  the  Order  of  Honor 
and  Merit  for  her  "helpful  understanding  of 
world  problems  and  friendliness  toward  Latin 
America." 

At  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Hundred  Year 
Association  of  New  York,  an  organization 
of  business  institutions  with  more  than  a 
century  of  unbroken  existence  In  New  York, 
she  was  awarded  a  gold  medal  in  1946  for 
services  in  behalf  of  the  welfare  and  prestige 
of  the  city.  The  1949-50  seal  of  the  Council 
Against  Intolerance  was  presented  to  her  for 
"outstanding  service  in  the  cause  of  toler- 
ance and  equality." 

ELECTED    TO    ARTS    ACADEMY 

She  was  selected  by  the  editors  of  "The 
Book  of  Knowledge"  as  one  of  12  women  who 
are  "inspiring  examples  of  intelligence  and 
accomplishment."  She  was  one  of  four  women 
elected  fellows  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  in  1950.  In  1951  she  was 
listed  among  10  notable  women  In  Industry, 
communications,  labor  and  the  professions 
in  New  York  State. 

Mrs.  Reid  was  also  the  recipient  of  a  num- 
ber of  honor.iry  degrees,  and  she  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Colony  Club,  the  Women's  City 
Club,  the  Women's  University  Club,  the  New 
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York  Newspaperwomen's  Club,  the  River 
Club,  and.  In  Paris,  of  the  University 
Women's  Club. 

She  Is  survived  by  her  sons,  Whltelaw  Held 
and  United  States  Representative  Ogden  Reld 
of  Westchester,  and  by  10  grandchildren. 

A  luneral  service  will  be  held  Thursday  at 
10  A.M.  at  St.  Thomas  Episcopal  Church, 
PlXth  Avenue  and  53d  Street. 


DEATH  OP  HON.  MICHAEL  J. 
KIRWAN.  OF  OHIO 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  House  Resolution  1161. 

The  Presiding  OflQcer  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives (H.  Res.  1161),  which  was 
read  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  House  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  the  Honor- 
able Michael  J.  Klrwan,  a  Representative 
from   the  State  of  Ohio. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  fifty-four 
Members  of  the  House,  with  such  Members 
of  the  Senate  as  may  be  Joined,  be  ap- 
pointed to  attend  the  funeral. 

Resolved,  That  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the 
House  be  authorized   and  directed  to  take 
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siich  stepe  els  may  be  necessary  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  theee  resolutions  and 
that  the  neoessaxy  expenses  In  connecitlon 
therewith  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Hoxise. 

Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  transmit 
a  copy  th.ereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect the  House  do  now  adjoiirn. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  resolution  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated. 

The  resolution  was  read,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  434 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  has  beard  with 
profound  sorrow  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  Hon.  Michael  J.  Klrwan,  late  a 
Representative   from  the  State  of  Ohio. 

Resolved.  That  a  committee  of  two  Sen- 
ators be  appointed  by  the  Presiding  Oflicer 
to  Join  the  committee  appointed  on  the 
part  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  at- 
tend the  funeral  of  the  deceased  Repre- 
sentative. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  transmit  an  enrolled  copy 
thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That,  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
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spect  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  the 
Senate  do  now  adjourn. 

The  PREsroma  officer,  is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  434)  was  considered  and 
unanimously  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  second  resolving  clause,  the  Chair 
appoints  the  two  Senators  from  Ohio 
(Messrs.  Young  and  Saxbe)  as  the  com- 
mittee on  the  part  of  the  Senate  to  at- 
tend the  funeral  of  the  late  Representa- 
tive Klrwan. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  11  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move,  in  accordance  with  the 
previous  order,  and,  pursuant  to  Senate 
Resolution  No.  434,  as  a  further  mark 
of  respect  to  the  memory  of  Representa- 
tive Michael  J.  Klrwan,  of  Ohio,  that 
the  Senate  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  agreed 
to;  and  (at  5  o'clock  and  3  minutes  p.m.) 
the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  July  29,  1970,  at  11  a.m. 
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AUTHORIZE  CRIMINAL  PENALTIES 
FOR  MERCURY  POISONING 


HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

or  coNNKcncxTT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  28.  1970 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
24,  the  Department  of  Justice  an- 
nounced plans  to  bring  suits  under  the 
Refuse  Act  of  1899  to  prohibit  the  dis- 
charge of  mercury  into  navigable  waters. 
I  previously  urged  the  Department  to 
use  the  Refuse  Act  together  with  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Quality  Act  to  protect  the 
public's  hesdth  and  safety  from  mercury 
poisoning.  I  commend  the  Department 
for  apparently  revoking  its  previous 
guideline — an  indefensible  position — to 
only  utilize  the  1899  Refuse  Act  in  cases 
of  "accidental  and  infrequent"  pollution 
and  to  ignore  cases  to  continuous  day-to- 
day dumping  of  potentially  poisonous 
wastes. 

Interior  Secretary  Hickel  warns  that 
the  presence  of  mercury  In  much  of  the 
Nation's  waters  "constituted  an  immi- 
nent health  hazard."  He  now  terms 
mercury  contamination  of  water  "an  in- 
tolerable threat  to  health  and  safety  of 
Americans."  He  disclosed  that  the  pol- 
luters were  requested  to  act  voluntarily 
to  end  mercury  pollution.  Their  failure 
to  comply  forced  Mr.  Hickel  to  recom- 
mend that  the  Department  of  Justice 
initiate  legal  proceedings.  Mr.  Hickel  ap- 
pears to  have  acted  reasonably  and 
constructively. 

Because  mercury  pollution  Is  a  very 
serious  matter,  where  the  evidence  indi- 
cates it  may  be  threat  to  the  health  and 
safety  of  Americans,  and  the  polluter 
falls  to  attempt  to  comply  voluntarily  af- 
ter request,  the  Department  of  Justice 


should  authorize  and  seek  criminal  pen- 
alties as  well  as  civil  injunction  proceed- 
ings under  the  Refuse  Act  of  1899  against 
polluters.  To  do  otherwise  is  an  attempt 
to  defend  the  intent  and  strength  of  the 
1899  Refuse  Act  and  to  possibly  ignore 
Government  responsibility  for  existing 
law. 


SPECIAL  DOCUMENTARY  PROGRAM 
WILL  APPEAR  ON  ABC 


HON.  ROY  A.  TAYLOR 

OF    NORTH    CABOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  28,  1970 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  spe- 
cial pride  in  calling  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  and  Senate 
a  special  documentary  program  entitled 
"Help,"  which  will  appear  on  the  ABC 
Television  Network  this  coming  Monday, 
August  3,  1970,  at  10:30  p.m.,  as  part  of 
ABC's  "Now"  series. 

This  hour-long,  prime-time  color  film 
will  portray  the  phenomenal  success 
story  of  APRAM,  Inc.,  a  black  owned 
and  operated  business  located  in  the  con- 
gressional district  which  I  represent  at 
Ashevllle,  N.C.  Asheville,  Incidentally, 
was  designated  earlier  this  year  as  an 
"All  America  City,"  due  in  part,  the 
judges  said,  to  the  progress  which  the 
city  has  made  in  improving  race 
relations. 

AFRAM,  which  manufacturers  a  va- 
riety of  disposable  paper  garments,  is 
truly  an  example  of  what  can  be  done 
when  people  of  all  races  in  a  community 
combine  their  resources  to  achieve  a 
mutually  beneficial  goal. 

The  film,  which  I  hope  every  Member 
of  Congress  will  have  an  opportunity  to 


see,  will  show  what  the  blacks  in  Ashe- 
ville have  done  to  help  themselves  in  a 
unique  and  enterprising  Industry. 

Special  credit  must  be  given  to  Mr. 
Robert  V.  Mathison,  of  Asheville,  a  prime 
mover  in  initiating  and  helping  to  or- 
ganize AFRAM,  and  to  Mr.  Mort  Cohn, 
vice  president  and  general  manager  of 
WLOS-TV  in  Asheville,  who  had  much 
to  do  with  arranging  the  documentary. 

Mr.  Cohn  recently  expressed  the  belief 
that  the  film  will  serve  to  provide  ideas 
for  similar  projects  elsewhere  in  the 
Nation. 


MEDICAL  CARE  BENEFITS  FOR 
DISABLED  COAL  MINERS 


HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  July  28,  1970 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  I  received,  as  did  a  number  of 
other  Members  of  Congress,  a  letter  from 
W.  A.  "Tony"  Boyle,  president  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 

Mr.  Boyle  proposes  in  his  letter  that 
Congress  enact  legislation  to  provide 
medical  £ind  hospital  benefits  to  dis- 
abled coal  miners  who  are  too  yoimg  to 
qualify  for  either  medicare  or  their  re- 
tiree's pension  from  the  UMW  Welfare 
and  Retirement  Fund. 

Mr.  Boyle's  letter  raises  an  issue  that 
Is  becoming  critical  not  only  among  coal 
miners  but  among  every  group  of  indus- 
trial workers  in  the  Nation.  This  Issue  Is: 
When  a  worker  becomes  disabled  several 
years  before  he  could  draw  medicare 
benefits,  how  can  he  cope  with  the  enor- 
mous expense  of  medical  and  hospital 
care  for  himself  and  his  family? 
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As  a  Senator  from  a  major  coal  pro- 
ducing State  in  which  many  disabled  coal 
miners  and  their  families  have  experi- 
enced acute  need  for  a  program  of  tlie 
type  proposed  by  Mr.  Boyle,  I  certainly 
favor  action  to  solve  this  problem.  At  the 
same  time  it  must  be  recognized  that  this 
problem  is  shared  by  workers  and  their 
families  in  every  State  and  in  practically 
every  industry.  It  is  time  that  Congress 
began  to  give  serious  study  to  such  a  pro- 
posal. 

I  ask  tmanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Boyle's  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Untted  Mine  Workers  of  America, 

Washington,  D.C.,  July  28,  1970. 

Hon.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEUtEE, 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Schweikeh:  DisaiJled  coal 
miners  under  65  years  of  age  face  a  serious 
problem  of  medical  and  hospital  care  which 
must  be  assumed  by  the  nation.  These  miners 
have  suffered  dlsabUity  as  the  result  of  em- 
ployment under  hazardous  conditions  In  an 
Industry  vital  to  the  nation's  health,  comfort 
and  economic  welfare.  They  richly  merit  as- 
sistance from  the  nation  in  their  hour  of 
need. 

The  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  has 
sought  to  meet  the  hospital  and  medical  care 
needs  of  these  disabled  workers  through  the 
UMWA  Welfare  and  Retirement  Fund  which 
It  negotiated  with  the  coal  Industry.  The 
Fund  expended  more  tlian  $55  million  of  a 
total  income  of  $163  mlUlon,  for  hospital  and 
medical  care  for  mine  wcwrkers  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969.  In  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1970  the  Fund  spent 
over  $65  mlUlon  out  of  a  total  Income  of  $174 
mlUlon  for  hospital  and  medical  care. 

Because  of  the  ever-escalating  costs  of 
medical  and  hospital  care,  the  UMW  Welfare 
and  Retirement  Fund  has  been  forced  to  limit 
medical  and  hospital  benefits  to  one  year  fol- 
lowing disability  for  mine  workers  too  young 
to  qualify  for  a  pension.  Our  union  fully 
recognizes  that  this  is  Inadequate  to  the 
needs  of  mine  workers. 

The  UMW  Intends  to  win  a  much  higher 
Industry  contribution  to  the  Welfare  and 
Retirement  Fund  in  its  1971  negotiations. 
Even  if  the  present  forty  cents  per  ton  con- 
tribution were  doubled,  it  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  provide  indefinite  hospital  and  med- 
ical benefits  to  disabled  mUers  because  of 
the  need  to  Increase  pensions,  survivors  bene- 
fits and  other  benefits. 

During  recent  weeks,  mine  workers  who 
have  been  unemployed  for  mora  than  one 
year  becaxae  of  dlsabUlty  have  picketed  and 
disrupted  production  of  vitally  needed  coal 
In  several  mine  fields.  We  recognize  that  the 
disabled  miners'  needs  are  tirgent  and  very 
real.  The  UMW  Welfare  and  Retirement 
Fund,  however,  cannot  provide  indefinite 
medical  and  hospital  care  for  these  dis- 
abled miners  without  denying  benefits  to 
other  working  and  retired  members  and  sur- 
vivors. 

The  real  answer  to  this  problem,  especial- 
ly In  the  face  of  soaring  medical  and  hos- 
pital costs,  is  a  program  of  hospital  and  med- 
ical benefits  for  disabled  miners  slmUar  to 
Medicare  which  woiild  become  applicable  one 
year  after  disability.  Such  a  program  should 
provide  uniform  benefits  for  continuing  med- 
ical and  hospital  care  costs  resulting  from 
disability.  The  UMW  Welfare  and  Retire- 
ment Fund  now  provides  certain  supple- 
mental benefits  to  retired  members  over  65 
who  are  enrolled  in  the  Medicare  program 
and  would  attempt  to  provide  sImUar  bene- 
fltfl  under  a  federal  program  for  disabled 
mine  workers  who  have  exhausted  benefits 
now  paid  from  the  Fund. 
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In  the  view  of  the  UMW,  such  a  program 
would  best  be  supported  from  general  taxa- 
tion We  urge  the  immediate  introduction 
of  legislation  to  meet  the  health  care  needs 
of  disabled  mine  workers  following  one  year 
of  disability.  We  vrtll  be  more  than  pleased 
to  work  with  your  office  in  shaping  a  satis- 
factory legislative  measure. 
Sincerely  yours, 

W.  A.  BOTLE, 

President. 


THE  FLAG— JUST  "A  PIECE  OF 
CLOTH"? 


HON.  ODIN  LANGEN 

OF   ICINNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  28,  1970 
Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  year  ago 
this  week  our  Nation  was,  for  an  all  too 
brief  moment,  united  in  pride  when  Nell 
Armstrong  planted  the  U.S.  flag  on  the 
moon  The  astronauts  returned  home 
from  that  hostile  and  airless  foreign 
sou  with  additional  flags  to  present  to 
Congress  as  symbols  of  man's  first  great 
step  beyond  the  limits  of  his  planet.  A 
flag  remains  on  the  moon  as  the  sacred 
symbol  of  the  freedom,  equality,  justice, 
and  humanity  for  which  our  country 
stands. 

In  remembrance  of  that  glorious  mo- 
ment and  others,  such  as  the  planting  of 
the  flag  at  Iwo  Jlma,  where  brave  men 
put  their  lives  on  the  line  for  the  defense 
of  our  national  symbol,  we  can  only  feel 
anger  and  grief  when  we  see  what  is  hap- 
pening to  and  being  done  to  that  flag 
today.  We  only  have  to  pick  up  our  daily 
newspaper  to  read  of  new  burnings  and 
other  atrocities  committed  against  the 
flag  and  then  turn  inside  to  see  hideous 
advertisements  urging  us  "to  show  our 
colors"  and  wear  starred  and  striped 
pants,  flag  shirts  or  ties,  and  liven  the 
interiors  of  our  living  rooms  with  flag 
pillows.  The  degradation  of  our  national 
emblem  reached  new  depths  when  one 
manufacturer  even  offered  flag  toilet 
paper.  Time  magazine  recently  wrote 
with  astonishment  of  the  manner  in 
wliich  what  Woodrow  Wilson  referred 
to  as  the  "emblem  of  our  unity"  has  been 
widely  abused.  To  quote  Time: 

Some  .  .  .  blow  their  noses  on  It,  sleep  In 
It  set  It  aflre,  or  wear  It  to  patch  the  seat 
of  their  trousers.  In  response,  others  wave 
It  with  defensive  pride,  crack  skulls  In  Its 
name,  and  fly  It  from  their  garbage  trucks, 
police  cars  and  skyscraper  scaffolds.  In  pride 
or  put-on.  Pop  or  protest.  Old  Glory's  her- 
aldy  blazons  battered  campus  and  Indian- 
apolis 500  races,  sliver  pins  and  trash  bins. 
glittering  cowboy  vests  and  ample  blklnled 
chests  The  flag  has  become  the  emblem  of 
America's  disunity.  (Tiine.  July  6,  1970,  p.  8) . 

It  is  time  that  Congress  acted  deci- 
sively to  remove  the  flag  from  the  polit- 
ical arena  of  flamboyant  protest  and 
from  the  botique  marketplace  to  restore 
it  as  the  symbol  and  property  of  the  en- 
tire Nation.  Congress  took  a  step  in  this 
direction  by  enacting  the  Federal  Flag 
Anti-Desecration  Statute  in  1968.  It  pro- 
vides a  penalty  of  not  more  than  $1,000 
or  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than  1 
year,  or  both,  for  any  person  who  "know- 
ingly casts  contempt  upon  any  flag  of 
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the  United  States  by  publicily  mutilating, 
defacing,  defiling,  burning,  or  trampling 
upon  it."  At  the  time  that  this  bill  was 
under  consideration  by  the  90th  Con- 
gress, I  argued  that  the  penalties  pro- 
vided would  prove  to  be  Inadequate. 

Time  has  proved  my  belief  that  the 
threat  of  a  minimal  fine  or  jail  term 
vrould  not  be  taken  seriously  by  those 
who  would  take  the  flag  from  us  and  use 
it  for  their  own  narrow  purposes  to  de- 
grade our  national  honor.  Typical  of  the 
flag  burners  is  one  yoimg  lady  from 
Berkeley,  Calif.,  who  was  quoted  by  Time 
as  saying : 

Desecrating  the  flag  is  Just  fun.  It's  burned, 
torn  or  worn  for  the  sheer  Joy  of  doing 
something  naughty  and  getting  away  with 
It.  (Time,  July  6, 1970,  p.  21) 

If  we  have  failed  to  teach  our  youth 
the  joy  of  patriotism  and  the  meaning 
of  our  flag,  we  must  make  the  burning 
and  other  forms  of  desecration  a  painful 
experience.  To  save  the  flag  from  those 
who  would  degrade  it  and  to  restore  it 
to  a  place  of  national  honor  for  all  Amer- 
icans, I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  to 
amend  the  present  flag  desecration  law 
and  provide  for  imposition  of  a  maxmum 
fine  of  $2,000  with  possible  imprison- 
ment for  a  term  of  up  to  2  years,  or  both. 
My  bill  will  pimish  not  only  wanton  acts 
to  desecrate  the  flag  but  also  will  Include 
acts  of  disrespect.  By  using  the  definition 
already  provided  by  the  flag  code,  acts 
of  disresi>ect  will  come  under  the  pen- 
alty provisions  of  this  bill  and  •will  be 
enforceable  in  the  courts. 

There  will  be  those  who  will  argue 
that  the  Federal  Government  caimot 
take  away  the  flag  burners'  "freedom  of 
expression"  as  if  they  could  not  express 
their  twisted  sense  of  dissatisfaction  with 
America  in  any  other  way.  Since  1905. 
the  Supreme  Court  has  recognized  that 
State  and  Federal  Governments  have  an 
Interest  in  promoting  patriotism  and 
protecting  the  fiag  as  an  emblem  of  na- 
tional power  and  national  honor.  Justice 
M.  Harlan  wrote  in  that  first  flag  dese- 
cration case.  Halter  against  Nebraska: 
A  State  will  be  wanting  in  care  for  the 
well-being  of  Its  people  If  It  Ignores  the  fact 
that  they  regard  the  flag  as  a  symbol  of  their 
country's  power  and  prestige  and  will  be  Im- 
patient If  any  open  disrespect  is  shown  to- 
wards it  .  .  .  (Commercial  tise  of  the  flag] 
tends  to  degrade  and  cheapen  the  flag  in  the 
estimation  of  the  people,  as  well  as  to  defeat 
the  object  of  maintaining  It  as  an  emblem 
of  National  power  and  National  honor.  205 
UJ3.  34.  42. 

While  the  Supreme  Court  has  not 
ruled  on  the  question  of  whether  flag 
burning  or  desecration  is  a  form  of  sym- 
bolic speech  tliat  would  come  within  the 
protection  of  the  first  amendment,  re- 
cent opinions  frwn  that  Court  and  other 
Federal  courts  give  us  every  reason  to 
believe  that  even  if  flag  burning  is  a 
form  of  speech,  the  Government  can 
prohiibt  this  form  of  "expression"  since 
there  are  other  forms  of  protest  or 
speech  available  to  the  desecrators  with 
which  they  could  express  the  same 
thoughts.  Abbie  Hoffman  was  convicted 
imder  the  present  Federal  flag  desecra- 
tion law  when  he  arrived  at  hearings  of 
the  then  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  wearing  a  flag  shirt  and 
playing  with  a  yo-yo.  The  District  of 
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Columbia  Court  of  Appeals  upheld  the 
conviction  and  found  that  the  Federal 
flag  desecration  statute  is  a  reasonable 
regulation  limited  to  prohibiting  certain 
defined  acts  of  conduct  and  does  not 
necessarily  impinge  upon  a  citizen's 
right  to  protest.  The  Court  found  that  the 
first  amendment  protects  freedom  of 
speech  and  not  of  conduct  and  held  that 
a  sufficiently  important  interest  in  reg- 
ulating the  nonspeech  element,  such  as 
here,  can  justify  incidental  limitations 
on  first  amendment  freedoms.  Hoffman 
V.  United  States.  256  A.  2d  567  (1969). 

The  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  North- 
ern District  of  California  has  also  up- 
held the  flag  desecration  law.  This  case 
involved  the  burrung  of  the  flag  in  front 
of  a  Federal  courthouse.  The  Court  found 
that  even  if  burning  of  the  flag  was  to 
be  considered  a  form  of  speech,  prohibi- 
tion of  this  act  would  not  prevent  the 
defendant  from  seeking  an  audience  or 
reaching  an  audience  by  other  means 
The  Federal  Governments  powers  of 
sovereignty  were  foimd  to  include  the 
power  to  select  a  national  flag  or  symbol 
and  the  power  to  select  a  flag,  the  Court 
said,  carries  with  it  the  power  to  do 
whatever  is  necessary  and  proper  for 
carrying  into  effect  this  selection  includ- 
ing the  power  to  protect  it  from  con- 
temptuous destruction. 

The  Supreme  Court  found  in  United 
States  V.  O'Brien,  391  U.S.  367  (1968>, 
that  Congress  has  the  power  to  punish 
any  person  who  bums  his  draft  card. 
The  Court  held  that  when  "speech"  and 
"nonspeech"  elements  are  combined  in 
the  same  course  of  conduct,  a  sufficiently 
important  governmental  interest  in  reg- 
ulating the  nonspeech  element  can  jus- 
tify incidental  limitations  on  flrst  amend- 
ment freedoms.  All  of  the  opinions  that 
I  have  mentioned  and  others  have  foimd 
that  protection  of  our  national  flag  is 
a  substantial  and  important  govern- 
mental interest.  Incidentally,  several  of 
the  more  liberal  present  and  former  Jus- 
tices of  the  Supreme  Court  indicated 
that  they  agree,  in  their  dissenting  opin- 
ions in  Street  v.  New  York.  394  U.S.  576 
11969).  This  was  a  flag  burning  case 
under  a  New  York  State  statute  in  which 
the  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  side- 
stepped the  main  question  of  the  case— 
whether  the  State  could  pimish  flag 
burning— because  of  a  finding  that  the 
State  might  have  punished  the  defend- 
ant's words  in  addition  to  his  act.  Four 
of  the  Justices  condemned  the  Court's 
failure  to  face  up  to  this  issue,  a  failure 
which  Chief  Justice  Warren  warned  "en- 
courages others  to  test  in  the  streets  the 
powers  of  our  States  and  National  Gov- 
ernment to  impose  criminal  sanctions 
upon  those  who  would  desecrate  the 
flag."  394  U.S.  at  605.  The  former  Chief 
Justice  concluded: 

I  believe  ttoat  the  States  and  Federaa  Gov- 
ernment do  have  the  power  to  protect  the 
flag  from  acts  orf  desecration  and  disgrace. 
But  because  the  Court  has  not  met  the 
Issue,  It  would  serve  no  purpose  to  delineate 
my  reason*  for  this  view.  However,  it  Is  diffi- 
cult for  me  to  Imagine  that,  had  the  Court 
faced  this  issue.  It  would  have  concluded 
otherwise.  Ibid. 
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Another  liberal.  Justice  Black,  also 
found  that  the  Government  can  pimish 
the  flag  burners : 

It  passes  my  belief  that  anything  In  the 
Federal  Constitution  bars  a  State  from  mak- 
ing the  deliberate  burning  of  the  American 
flag  an  offense.  It  Is  Immaterial  to  me  that 
words  are  spoken  In  connection  with  the 
burning.  It  Is  the  burning  of  the  flag  that 
the  State  has  set  its  face  against  ....  The 
talking  that  was  done  took  place  "as  an 
Integral  part  of  conduct  In  violation  of  a 
valid  criminal  statute"  against  btimlng  the 
American  flag  In  public.  394  U.S.  at  610. 

Justice  Fortas  most  eloquently  de- 
fended the  flag  in  his  dissenting  opinion 
and  succinctly  stated  why  desecration  of 
it  should  be  punished  and  defenses  of  the 
desecrators  as  dissenters  dismissed: 

|T|he  flag  Is  a  special  kind  of  personality. 
Its  use  Is  traditionally  and  universally  subject 
to  special  rules  and  regulations  ...  A  per- 
son may  "own  a  flag,  but  ownership  Is  sub- 
ject to  special  burdens  and  responslbUltles. 
Certainly  .  .  .  these  special  conditions  are 
not  per  se  arbitrary  or  beyond  governmental 
power    under    our    Constitution. 

One  may  not  Justify  burning  a  house,  even 
If  It  Is  his  own.  on  the  ground,  however  sin- 
cere, that  he  does  so  as  a  protest.  One  may 
not  Justify  breaking  the  windows  of  a  gov- 
ernment building  on  that  basis.  Protest  does 
not  exonerate  lawlessness.  And  the  prohibi- 
tion against  flag  burning  on  the  public  thor- 
oughfare being  valid,  the  misdemeanor  If 
not  excused  merely  because  It  Is  an  act  of 
flamboyant  protest.  394  U.S.  at  616-617. 

Let  us  remember  the  warning  that 
Justice  Harlan  issued  65  years  ago  in  the 
first  flag  desecration  case  and  provide 
penalties  for  flag  burners  as  are  provided 
to  deter  draft-card  burners.  Justice  Har- 
lan wrote: 

A  State  will  be  wanting  In  care  for  the 
well-being  of  Its  people  If  It  ignores  the  fact 
that  they  regard  the  flag  as  a  symbol  of 
their  country's  power  and  preetlge  and  will 
be  Impatient  If  any  open  dissent  is  shown  to- 
wards It.  Halter  v.  Nebraska,  205  U.S.  34.  42. 

The  people  are  rightfully  "impatient" 
and  angered  to  see  their  national  flag 
degraded  by  protester  and  manufacturer 
alike.  It  is  time  for  Congress  to  show 
that  it  cares. 
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As  the  self-educated  son  of  an  immi- 
grant coal  miner,  Mr.  Kirwan  typified 
the  American  spirit,  lifting  himself  out 
of  poverty  to  become  the  representative 
of  Ohio's  19th  district  in  Congress  in 
1937. 

His  flamboyant  personality  and  long 
service  to  society  will  serve  as  his  me- 
morial for  many  years  to  come.  Dozens 
of  dams,  powerplants,  and  parks  can  be 
attributed  to  his  personal  efforts.  For 
these,  and  his  many  other  accomplish- 
ments, we  in  the  Congress  and  all  Ameri- 
cans are  indebted  to  Michael  Kirwan. 


MICHAEL  J.  KIRWAN 


HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  28,  1970 
Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
deep  sadness  and  great  respect,  I  take 
this  oDportunity  to  mark  the  passing  of 
our  honored  colleague.  Congressman 
Michael  J.  Kirwan  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Kirwan 
will  long  be  remembered  by  all  of  us  as 
a  legislative  leader  whose  record  of  33 
years  in  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
distinguished  by  his  vigorous  leadership 
of  the  Democratic  Party's  Campaign 
Committee  and  of  the  House  Public 
Works  Committee.  Mr.  Kirwan  further 
served  his  country  and  his  constituency 
as  an  ardent  conservationalist  and  a 
champion  of  the  cau.se  of  the  too  often 
forgotten  American  Indian. 


AMERICAN  INDIAN  MAKING  SIG- 
NIFICANT PROGRESS  THROUGH 
HIS  OWN  EFFORTS 


HON.  W.  R.  HULL,  JR. 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  28,  1970 

Mr.  HULL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  common 
and  cruel  knowledge  among  Americans 
that  the  American  Indian  has  been  often 
mistreated  or  ignored  by  his  fellow 
citizens  and  by  his  Government.  Words 
spoken  about  this  national  disgrace 
would  flll  many  volumes  but  a  chronicle 
of  effective  action  taken  to  rectify  It 
woiUd  scarcely  flll   a  notebook. 

Happily,  one  encouraging  trend  is  de- 
veloping. Now  Indian  leadership  is  com- 
ing to  the  fore  and  significant  progress 
is  being  made  by  the  American  Indian 
through  his  own  efforts. 

One  unique  situation  is  occurring — one 
that  deserves  special  recognition.  Re- 
cently, four  tribes,  the  Potawatoml, 
Kickapoo.  Iowa  and  the  Sac  and  Fox 
have  formed  their  own  corporation, 
owned  and  operated  by  American 
Indians.  They  have  opened  an  Employ- 
ment Assistance  Center  at  101  West  11th 
Street  in  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Indians  from  all  over  the  United  States 
will  be  traveling  to  Kansas  City  to  be 
interviewed  and  have  their  skills  and 
potential  skills  evaluated.  This  employ- 
ment activity  will  be  conducted  in  an 
office  staffed  by  100-percent  Indians.  If 
an  individual  from  a  reservation  Is  de- 
sirous of  acquiring  certain  skills  and  de- 
sires to  improve  his  economic  status,  he 
will  be  sent  to  school,  trade  school,  or 
a  service  school.  When  he  is  capable  of 
moving  into  a  higher  job  classification, 
the  Kansas  City  office  will  assist  him  in 
finding  better  employment. 

This  unique  arrangement  has  been 
worked  out  through  a  new  concept  ap- 
proved by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 
Several  Kansas  City  companies,  in- 
cluding Trans  World  Airlines,  have  al- 
ready been  making  plans  to  cooperate 
with  the  Kansas  City  office  of  Indian 
Enterpriser.,  Tnc.  One  Indian  girl  is  now 
in  the  new  TWA  Hostess  Training  Center. 
Others  will  be  trained  by  the  company  in 
the  near  future. 

I  would  like  to  include  the  remarks 
of  Marvin  L.  Franklin,  director  of  spe- 
cial cooperative  projects,  Phillips  Pe- 
troleum   Co..    before    the   Kansas    City 
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Chamber  of  Commerce.  Mr.  Franklin  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Iowa  Tribal 
Council  and  executive  committee  for  the 
past  10  years,  a  member  of  the  Oklahoma 
Bar  Association,  and  president  of  Indian 
Enterprises,  Inc : 

The  Emerging  American  Indian 

I  am  grateful  to  you  on  behalf  of  Indian 
Enterprises  for  the  Invitation  to  share  this 
great  hospitality  of  the  Kansas  City  Chamber  . 
of  Commerce. 

While  Indian  Enterprises  Is  a  relatively  new 
business  organization  In  Kansas  City,  It 
bnngs  wci«i  It  a  story  of  progress  and  chal- 
lenge. ATw'ry  that  I  think  you  will  be 
thrilled  tifltear.  It  Is  the  story  of  the  emerg- 
ing American  Indian! 

Too  often  we  are  exposed  to  the  sensa- 
tional v?riter  who  dramatizes  one-day  forays 
to  Isolated  reservation  areas  and  portrays  the 
Indian  as  a  creature  to  be  pitied!  True,  there 
are  an  unproportlonate  number  of  depriving 
circumstances  for  the  Indian  when  consid- 
ered In  comparison  to  other  ethnic  groups. 
But  this  Is  changing — changing  through 
progress — changing,  because  the  Indian  lead- 
ership with  the  assistance  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  Is  developing  a  new  horizon 
for  the  American  Indian. 

Indian  Enterprises  Is  Just  one  of  those 
examples 

In  1961,  President  Kennedy  assigned  a  task 
force  on  Indian  Affairs  to  make  recommenda- 
tions for  policy  changes.  The  Chairman  of 
that  group  was  W.  W.  Keeler,  now  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Phillips  Petroleum  Company. 
a  most  respected  business  leader  as  evident 
by  his  election  as  Chairman  of  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers — but  most  of 
all,  a  cherished  Indian  leader,  who,  since  the 
late  1940's  has  been  the  Principal  Chief  of 
the  Cherokee  Nation. 

The  Task  Force  made  these  recommenda- 
tions: 

1.  Maximum  Indian  economic  self-suffi- 
ciency 

2.  Pull  participation  of  Indians  in  Ameri- 
can life 

3.  Equal  citizenship  privileges  and  respon- 
sibilities for  Indians 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in 
bringing  about  the  attainment  of  these 
objectives. 

As  business  leaders,  you  are  fully  aware 
that  government  alone  cannot  marshall  all 
the  forces  of  economic  change.  To  create  a 
condition  that  brings  about  self-sufficiency, 
full  participation  and  citizenship  privileges 
and  responsibilities,  required  the  attention 
of  our  country's  private  business  sector. 

About  flve  years  ago.  Phillips  undertook  a 
program  as  a  business  organization  to  see 
what  might  be  done  in  cooperation  with  gov- 
ernment to  overcome  some  of  the  problems 
in  economically  disadvantaged  areas.  Experi- 
ence has  dictated  that  It  has  been  most  effec- 
tive In  those  aretis  In  which  Is  provided  tech- 
nology and  management  capability  to  assist 
In  developing  viable  business  organizations 
which  would  bring  Job  opportunities,  eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency  and  individual  growth 
to  those  In  a  local  area. 

One  of  the  great  privileges  I  enjoy  Is  serv- 
ing on  the  management  board  of  the  Navajo 
Forest  Products  Industries — wholly  owned 
by  the  Navajo  Tribe.  Built  with  their  own 
capital  and  retained  earnings,  the  organi- 
zation now  oi>erates  a  very  modern  fifteen 
million  dollar  sawmill  which  process  some 
fifty  million  board  feet  of  lumber  per  year, 
taken  entirely  from  their  forested  mountain 
ranges  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  which 
contain  about  flve  hundred  thousand  acres 
of  timbered  area.  But  most  of  all — this  oper- 
ation provides  gainful  employment  for  ap- 
proximately flve  hundred  Navajo  people  and 
Is  building  a  modern  city  to  provide  the 
needs  of  their  families.  Few  people  know  of 
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this  gigantic  undertaking  by  the  Navajo 
Tribe — and  still  fewer  people  know  that  It 
has  been  possible  only  because  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  maintains  a  highly  quali- 
fied and  efficient  staff  In  their  Branch  of 
Forestry — and  because  a  handful  of  dedi- 
cated men  from  the  private  sector  furnished 
without  compensation,  the  management 
leadership  to  build  a  viable  Industry.  The 
Navajo  workman  has  responded  well,  not 
only  m  the  trade  classifications,  but  in  man- 
agement, and  except  for  some  thirty  non- 
Navajo  employees,  he  now  performs  all  the 
functions  of  running  the  forest  and  mill 
operations.  Other  similar  operations,  some  in 
partnership  with  commercial  organizations, 
are  evident  on  Indian-owned  lands.  But 
think  for  a  moment  what  might  be  done. 
If  you  as  business  leaders,  analj'zed  the  po- 
tentials for  growth  In  the  light  of  your  par- 
ticular expertise  as  applied  to  the  tremen- 
dous resources  of  Indian-owned  lands  It 
takes  not  only  the  Involvement  of  the  In- 
dian in  the  dominate  society — It  takes  a  con- 
scientious Involvement  by  society  with  the 
Indian  In  order  to  mutually  benefit  from  his 
latent  talents. 

Speaking  of  land  areas,  I  am  told  that 
some  ninety  percent  of  our  population  In 
the  United  States  lives  on  only  two  percent 
of  the  lands  In  the  continental  areas.  The 
American  Indian  still  controls  two  percent 
of  the  land  areas  much  of  which  contains 
untapped  natural  resources  or  Is  capable  of 
productivity  through  agriculture,  livestock 
or  recreational  development.  I  think  It  is 
safe  to  say,  the  American  Indian,  equipped 
with  the  proper  tools  can  become  the 
wealthiest  ethnic  group  the  nation  has  ever 
known. 

Let  us  turn  our  attention  to  the  most 
lmi>ortant  aspect — the  human  resource.  In 
spite  of  the  popular  literary  trend  to  create 
a  best  seller  based  upon  degrading  both  the 
so-called  "establishment"  and  the  disad- 
vantaged In  society,  by  ridicule,  my  experi- 
ence with  graduates  of  schools  operated  by 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Is  one  that 
commands  respect.  Because  there  are  limi- 
tations on  Indian  education  enrollment 
based  upon  certain  needs,  far  too  many  in 
society  have  an  Impression  that  an  Indian 
School  Is  a  reformatory  rather  than  an  edu- 
cational Institution.  Some  have  asked  that 
same  question  about  Haskell  Institute  at 
Lawrence  and  It  Is  pleasing  to  note  that 
school  has  been  renamed  Haskell  Indian 
Junior  College.  Thousands  of  Americans  of 
Indian  derivlty  have  graduated  from  our 
universities  and  colleges  throughout  the  na- 
tion, and  Indeed,  the  world.  Mr.  Robert  Ben- 
nett, for  example,  a  Haskell  Graduate  and 
George  Washington  University,  not  only  be- 
came the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
but  Is  now  associated  with  the  Law  School 
at  the  University  of  New  Mexico.  And  my 
experience  with  loyalty,  dedication  and  de- 
votion on  the  part  of  the  American  Indian 
toward  a  Job  to  be  done  or  a  goal  to  be 
reached.  Is  unexcelled  Irrespective  of  his  ed- 
ucational opportunities  when  guided  by 
concerned  leadership. 

About  a  year  ago,  Phillips  was  Instru- 
mental m  creating  a  company  wholly-owned 
by  the  Cherokee  Tribe  of  Oklahoma.  It  Is 
called  Cherokee  Nation  Industries  and  has 
Its  principal  operation  In  a  small  Northeast- 
ern Oklahoma  town  situated  In  a  county 
with  the  lowest  per  capita  income  In  the 
entire  state.  A  very  generous  company.  West- 
ern Electric,  shared  Its  technology,  manage- 
ment, and  requirements  for  eissembled  com- 
munications equipment  to  start  this  manu- 
facturing firm.  On  June  16.  1969.  It  opened 
Its  doors  In  a  rented  flve  thousand  square 
foot  building  and  began  with  eight  employ- 
ees. Today,  this  plant  Is  not  wholly-owned — 
but  totally  managed  by  Cherokee  people  re- 
cruited from  that  area,  mostly,  former  stu- 
dents of  schools  operated  by  the  Bureau  of 
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Indian  Affairs.  Today,  that  plant  employs  al- 
most a  hundred  people,  has  a  branch  opera- 
tion which  contracts  with  a  major  airline 
and  18  developing  other  operations  that  will 
serve  contracts  In  diversified  business  areas. 

Your  next  question  might  well  be  "How 
successfully  do  they  manage?". 

I  might  answer  that  by  stating  that  the 
community  in  which  Cherokee  Nation  In- 
dustries operates  now  enjoys — not  Just  gain- 
fully employed  people  with  a  steady  payroll, 
but  an  economic  turnover  In  excess  of  one 
million  dollars  annually.  Liquid  assets  of  the 
corporation  have  reached  600%  of  their  In- 
itial capital  investment  and  payrolls  gener- 
ated for  members  of  the  Cherokee  Tribe  for 
the  yast  year  were  700'>  of  their  invested 
capital.  Profits  for  the  first  year  have  created 
a  federal  Income  tax  liability,  for  the  cor- 
poration alone,  of  approximately  $45,000. 
Here  again,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 
through  Its  Branch  of  Employment  Assist- 
ance was  most  helpful  in  developing  a  pro- 
gram of  employment  counselling  and  train- 
ing which  contributed  substantially  to  the 
success  of  the  enterprises,  or  consider  the 
earnings  last  year  for  Navajo  Forest  Products 
Industries  when  it  had  a  profit  In  excess  of 
$1.4  million,  plus  stumpage  of  $840,000  and 
a  payroU  of  $2.25  miUlon. 

As  a  business  leader,  you  are  familiar  with 
these  Indicators  and  can  measure  their  man- 
agement capabilities  for  yourselves. 

This  brings  us  to  Kansas  City — and  the 
organization  we  call  Indian  Enterprises.  Inc. 

In  October,  1969.  the  four  Indian  Tribes  of 
Northeastern  Kansas  were  asked  what  might 
be  done  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to 
assist  in  bringing  opportunities  to  their  tribal 
members.  Two  things  were  described  by 
their  leaders  as  necessary  elements- — Job  op- 
portimltles  and  business  ownership.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  had  under  considera- 
tion an  Employment  Assistance  Center  In 
Kansas  City  to  serve  Individual  Indians  from 
all  areas  of  the  nation  in  securing  direct  em- 
ployment with  existing  business  organiza- 
tions and  to  provide  a  means  for  Adult  Voca- 
tional education.  The  challenge  was — can 
you  as  an  Indian  group,  organize  a  business 
corporation  capable  of  contracting  with  gov- 
ernment to  operate  such  a  center.  From  the 
date  of  the  challenge  to  the  formation  of  a 
corporation  and  signing  of  a  contract  was 
less  than  thirty  days.  Creation  of  an  office 
and  staffing  was  accomplished  promptly — 
and  on  March  1,  the  facility  was  available 
and  in  operation.  The  organization  is  m  full 
operation,  serving  those  referred  to  this  area, 
and  we  are  continuing  our  efforts  to  become 
acquainted  with  employers  and  their  per- 
sonnel staff  as  well  as  vocational,  technical 
and  academic  schools  of  this  area. 

Here  again,  It  took  the  assistance  of  the 
local  community — j)eople  like  Mr.  Dick  Chal- 
linor.  formerly  associated  with  Chamber  who 
gave  generously  of  his  time  and  valuable 
background  of  your  city.  Leonard  Staples  of 
H.  D.  Lee  Company  and  Charles  Koester  of 
City  National  Bank,  both  long-time  friends 
of  Phillips  who  came  to  our  aid  In  getting 
established. 

Not  unlike  other  projects,  the  most  im- 
portant element  was  the  people  we  found  to 
run  the  organization — and  with  the  help  of 
the  Branch  of  Employment  Assistance  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  who  counselled  our 
efforts  to  create  a  viable  organization.  In  sup- 
port to  my  prior  statement  concerning  the 
quality  of  education  although  coming  from 
different  geographical  areas,  have  been  stu- 
dents at  Haskell.  In  addition  to  their  Indian 
education,  many  on  the  staff  have  success- 
fully attended  other  schools  of  higher  learn- 
ing, but  it  Is  significant  to  note  the  Import- 
ant role  BIA  schools  have  played  In  prepar- 
ing the  Indian  to  assume  his  position  In 
society. 

The  function  of  Indian  EnterprLce;:.  Inc.. 
whose  directors  and  stockholders  are  repre- 
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sentatlves  of  the  four  tribes  of  Northeastern 
Kansas,  the  Iowa.  Klckapoo.  Sac  and  Fox,  and 
Pocawatoml  Is  to  on«t«  opportunities  for 
Individual  Indian  entrepr«neurshlp  or  tribal- 
ly-owned  businesses.  All  the  earnings  of 
the  corporation  are  destined  to  be  loaned  or 
Invested  for  buUdlng  businesses  and  none 
are  to  be  distributed  as  dividends.  It  Is.  how- 
ever, and  I  think  this  Important,  that  all 
recognize  the  corporation  as  a  taxable,  profit 
generating  entity,  capable  of  teaching  people 
to  be  competitive,  and  yet.  structured  in  such 
a  manner  that  it  does  not  destroy  existing 
businesses  established  In  our  free  entMprie© 
system  by  seeking  tax  shelters. 

We  will  grow.  Just  as  Cherokee  Nation  In- 
dustries has  grown,  because  the  Innate 
"esprit  de  corps"  of  the  American  Indian 
knows  how  to  meet  challenges  under  con- 
trolled conditions.  His  fears  are  most  appar- 
ent as  an  individual  when  confronted  with 
those  of  society  whose  "aggressiveness"  is 
Just  as  natural  as  the  Indian  tendency  to 
be  reticent. 

I  regret  time  does  not  permit  an  oppor- 
timlty  to  relate  to  you  the  successes  experi- 
enced In  bringing  established  industries  at 
locations  on  or  near  areas  of  concentrated 
Indian  population.  They  are  varied  in  struc- 
ture and  product  lines.  It  is  a  thrilling  story 
of  success — but  one  must  fall  before  the  pub- 
lic hears  of  the  building  of  the  staircase 
to  the  future. 

Thank  heavens — the  Emerging  American 
Indian  is  a  positive,  progressive,  humble 
American  with  an  unequalled  empathy  for 
his  fellowman — and  one  who  believes  the  fu- 
ture is  flUed  with  brightness. 


AMERICAN  CAN  CO.  EARNS  RECOG- 
NITION OF  EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITY  COMMISSION 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  28.  1970 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  a 
source  of  satisfaction  to  receive  the  re- 
cent news  release  of  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission  announc- 
ing establishment  of  a  program  to  bene- 
fit black  employees  of  American  Can 
Company  at  Bellamy  and  Whitfield,  Ala. 
This  annoimcement  represents  further 
evidence  of  this  enlightened  industrial 
concern  to  assure  its  black  employees  that 
they  will  be  provided  with  opportunities 
for  self-improvement,  for  better  Jobs  suid 
for  better  bousing. 

The  Joint  program  established  by  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commis- 
sion in  conjimction  with  American  Can 
Company  will  provide  Immediate  benefit 
to  75  black  employees  of  the  company  at 
Bellamy  and  Whitfield,  Ala.  The  details 
are  set  forth  in  the  news  release  of  Sun- 
day, July  5, 1970.  as  follows : 
Equal  Emplotmbnt  OppoBTUNrrr  Commis- 
sion   AlTNOtTNCES    HOTTSINO    FOR    AMZRICAN 

Can  Company  Emplotibs 

William  H.  Brown  III,  Chairman  of  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission 
announced  today  the  establishment  of  a  pro- 
gram developed  In  cooperation  with  Ameri- 
can Can  Company  that  will  offer  76  Black  em- 
ployees of  the  company  at  Bellamy  and  Whit- 
field, Alabama,  an  opportunity  to  piirchase 
new  homes  that  will  be  built  for  them  in  the 
area. 

The  Joint  American  Can  Company -Equal 
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Employment  Opportunity  Commission  pro- 
gram could  bring  substantial  Inunedlate  and 
long-range  savings  to  the  residents  of  the 
communities. 

Seven  Black  employees  have  already  pur- 
chased homes  that  were  built  as  prototypes 
in  the  Integrated  community.  The  housing 
program  has  been  under  study  and  test  since 
the  summer  of  1969. 

A  three  bedroom  home  will  be  sold  to  the 
employee  for  $7,475.  The  four  bedroom  homes 
will  be  priced  at  $9,875. 

Both  three  and  four  bedroom  homes,  which 
will  be  built  by  a  Black  contractor  in  the 
area,  will  be  sited  on  15,000  square  foot  lots. 
American  Can  Company  will  exchange  15,000 
square  foot  lots  at  no  cost  for  Black  em- 
ployees whose  current  lots  fall  to  meet  the 
15,000  square  foot  minimum. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  is 
making  no-down-payment  financing  avail- 
able to  the  southern  families  for  the  program, 
estimates  that  houses  of  similar  construction 
are  being  sold  in  Alabama's  Sumter  County 
for  at  least  $2,000  more  than  the  Bellamy  and 
Whitfield  homes. 

If  all  75  Black  employees  take  advantage 
of  the  American  Can  Company  offer,  the 
jKJtentlal  savings  In  the  initial  cost  of  the 
housing  alone  will  be  substantial.  Additional 
long-range  savings  can  be  realized  becaxise 
of  the  lower  Interest  rate  possible  tmder  FHA 
financing  than  would  be  available  over  the 
33 -year  loan  period  from  conventional 
sources. 

Construction  planjs  and  schedules  were 
developed  within  American  Can;  wood  prod- 
ucts and  engineering  services  of  the  com- 
pany are  being  used  wherever  possible  to 
save  money. 

The  three  bedroom  home  affords  960  square 
feet  of  living  area  and  the  four  bedroom, 
1,120  square  feet.  Both  have  decorative  land- 
scaping. Construction  Includes  full  bath, 
buUt-ln  kitchen  cabinets  and  both  front  and 
back  porches.  The  owner  has  his  choice  of 
exterior  color  schemes  and  Interior  paneling. 

In  announcing  the  program  Mr.  Brown  said, 
"These  attractive,  well-built  and  efficient 
homes  represent  a  positive  self-help  thrust. 
The  homes  that  already  have  been  built  have 
created  a  new  pride  in  their  owners  and  a 
desire  by  their  neighbors  to  participate  in 
this  upgrading  of  the  individual  family  and 
the  community. 

"This  cooperative  program  has  been  estab- 
lished tifter  months  of  work  by  representa- 
tives of  the  American  Can  Company  and  An- 
drew C.  Muse,  Chief  of  Conciliations,  and 
Richard  A.  Grossman,  Senior  Conciliator,  of 
EEOC,  together  with  representatives  of  a 
number  of  other  government  agencies.  We 
believe  that  Its  successful  completion  will 
offer  valuable  guidelines  to  other  companies 
that  have  accepted  the  responsibility  of  work- 
ing with  their  minority  employees  as  they 
achieve  their  deserved  standards  of  life  and 
human  equality." 

American  Can's  program  to  promote  em- 
ployment opportunity — without  regard  to 
race,  color,  religion,  sex  or  national  origin — 
has  produced  new  promotional  opportunities 
for  Black  employees  in  the  Bellamy  plant. 
For  example,  two  Black  employees  at  the 
company's  lumber  facility  have  been  pro- 
moted to  foreman  and  Blacks  now  hold  five 
of  seven  asslsitant  foreman  positions.  In  the 
Company's  program  that  advances  workers 
from  "helper"  categories  into  skilled  posi- 
tions, eight  of  the  ten  workers  currently 
classified  as  helpers  are  Black. 

The  KEOC  also  announced  that  a  coopera- 
tive srtore  at  Bellamy  Is  now  In  successful 
operation.  The  cooperative,  whose  Board  of 
Directors  is  composed  of  four  Black  and  three 
white  Bellamy  employees,  was  established 
with  the  guidance  and  assistance  of  the 
Farmer  Cooperative  Service  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Department. 
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The  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com. 
mission  was  established  under  title  VII  of  tlt« 
CTvU  Rights  Act  of  1964.  This  Title  of  the 
Act  prohibits  discrimination  based  on  race, 
color,  religion,  aex,  and  national  origin  in 
hiring,  upgrading,  and  all  other  terms  aad 
conditions  of  employment. 


WHAT  DOES  OUR  FLAG  AND  OUR 
INDEPENDENCE  DAY  MEAN  TO  US? 


HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  28,  1970 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Independence  Day  ought  to  serve  to  re- 
mind us  of  the  struggles  of  our  Founding 
Fathers  and  the  simple  truths  of  the 
ideals  and  the  traditions  which  those 
Founding  Fathers  and  succeeding  great 
Americans  in  all  the  four  comers  of  our 
land  have  given  to  us. 

A  patriotic  merchant  in  my  home  town 
of  Waukesha,  Wis.,  sponsored  a  full-page 
advertisement  in  the  Waukesha  Freeman 
which  contains,  in  simple  but  moving 
Independence  E>ay  ought  to  serve  to  re- 
minders of  our  American  heritage. 

I    commend    the    reading    of    these 
passages  to  my  colleagues : 
What  Does  Otm  Flag  and  Oub  Independenci 
Day  Mean  to  Us? 

What's  a  flag?  What's  the  love  of  country 
for  which  it  stands?  Maybe  it  begins  with 
love  of  the  land  Itself.  It  Is  the  fog  rolling 
In  with  the  tide  at  Eastport,  or  through  the 
Oolden  Oate  and  among  the  towers  of  San 
Francisco.  It  Is  the  sun  coming  up  behind  the 
White  Mountains,  over  the  Green,  throwing  a 
shining  glory  on  Lake  Champlaln  and  above 
the  Adirondacks.  It  is  the  storied  Mississippi 
rolling  swift  and  muddy  past  St.  Louis, 
rolling  past  Cairo,  pouring  down  past  the 
levees  of  New  Orleans.  It  is  a  lazy  noontide 
In  the  pines  of  Carolina,  It  is  a  sea  of  wheat 
rippling  in  Western  Kansas,  It  is  the  San 
FYanclsco  peaks  far  north  across  the  glowing 
nakedness  of  Arizona,  it  Is  the  Grand  Can- 
yon and  a  little  stream  coming  down  out  of  a 
New  England  ridge.  In  which  are  trout. 

It  is  men  at  work.  It  Is  the  storm-tossed 
fishermen  coming  Into  Gloucester  and 
Provincetown  and  Astoria.  It  is  the  farmer 
riding  his  great  machine  in  the  dust  of  har- 
vest, the  dairyman  going  to  the  barn  before 
sunrise,  the  lineman  mending  the  broken 
wire,  the  miner  drilling  for  the  blast.  It  is 
the  servants  of  fire  in  the  murky  splendor  of 
Pittsburgh,  between  the  Allegheny  and  the 
Monongahela,  the  trucks  rumbling  through 
the  night,  the  locomotive  engineer  bringing 
the  train  in  on  time,  the  pilot  in  the  clouds, 
the  riveter  running  along  the  beam  a  hun- 
dred feet  In  the  air.  It  is  the  clerk  In  the  of- 
fice, the  housewife  doing  the  dishes  and  send- 
ing the  children  off  to  school.  It  is  the  teach- 
er, doctor  and  parson  tending  and  helping, 
body  and  soul,  for  small  reward. 

It  is  small  things  remembered,  the  little 
cornen  of  the  land,  the  hoiises,  the  i>eople 
that  each  one  loves.  We  love  our  country  be- 
cause there  was  a  little  tree  on  a  hill,  and 
grass  thereon,  and  a  sweet  valley  below;  be- 
cause the  hurdy-gurdy  man  came  along  on 
a  sunny  morning  in  a  city  street;  because  s 
beach  or  a  farm  or  a  lane  ot  a  house  that 
might  not  seem  much  to  others  were  once, 
for  each  of  us,  made  magic.  It  Is  voices  that 
are  remembered  only,  no  longer  heard.  It  Is 
parents,  friends,  the  lazy  chat  of  street  and 
store  and  office,  and  the  ease  of  mind  that 
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makes  life  tranquil.  It  is  summer  and  winter, 
rain  and  sun  and  atorm.  These  are  flesh,  bone 
of  our  bone,  blood  of  our  blood,  a  lasting  part 
of  what  we  are,  each  of  us  and  aU  of  us 

*°It  is^storles  told.  It  la  the  PUgrlms  dying 
In  their  first  dreadful  winter.  It  Is  the  Min- 
uteman  standing  his  ground  at  Concord 
Bridge,  and  dying  there.  It  Is  the  Army  in 
rags,  sick,  freezing,  starving  at  Valley  Forge. 
It  Is  the  wagons  and  the  men  on  foot  going 
westward  over  Cumberland  Gap,  floating 
down  the  great  rivers,  rolling  over  the  great 
plains.  It  is  the  settler  hacking  fiercely  at 
the  primeval  forest  on  his  new,  his  own  lands. 
It  is  Thoreau  at  Walden  Pond,  Lincoln  at 
Cooper  Union,  and  Lee  riding  home  from 
Appomattox.  It  is  corruption  and  disgrace 
aMwered  alvreys  by  men  who  would  not  let 
the  flag  lie  In  the  dust,  who  have  stood  up 
in  every  generation  to  flght  for  the  old  ideals 
and  the  old  rights,  at  risk  of  ruin  or  of  Ufe 

Itself.  ,, 

It  is  a  great  multitude  of  people  on  pil- 
grimage, common  and  ordinary  people, 
charged  vrtth  the  usual  human  fallings,  yet 
flUed  with  such  a  hope  as  never  caught  the 
imaginations  and  the  hearts  of  any  n&tlon 
oTIarth  before.  The  hope  of  liberty.  The 
hope  of  justice.  The  hope  of  a  land  in  which 
a  man  can  stand  straight,  without  fear,  with- 
out rancor. 

The  land  and  the  people  and  the  flag— the 
land  a  continent,  the  people  of  every  race, 
the  flag  a  symbol  of  what  humanity  may 
aspire  to  when  the  wars  are  over  and  the 
bajriers  are  down;  to  these  each  generation 
must  be  dedicated  and  consecrated  anew, 
to  defend  with  life  itself,  if  need  be,  but, 
above  all,  in  frlendllneBS,  in  hope.  In  cour- 
age, to  live  for. 


THE  REAL  CAUSE  OP  INFLATION 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  28,  1970 
Mr  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Nixon  has  accused  the  Congress  of  prof- 
ligate spending  in  exceeding  the  budget 
figures  he  set  for  the  country's  social 
programs.  Increases  the  Congress  has 
made  in  his  budget,  Mr.  Nixon  contends, 
threaten  to  fuel  inflationary  trends 
I  disagree— and  disagree  emphatically. 
The  money  we  spend  on  social  pro- 
grams— programs    for    education,    for 
health  care,  for  housing,  for  Job  train- 
ing  Is  piddling  when  matched  against 

the  staggering  sums  lavished  on  the  mil- 
itary The  cost  of  the  Indochina  war  and 
the  Pentagon's  whimsically  visionary 
arms  projects— the  ABM,  carrying  a 
pricetag  in  the  tens  of  billions,  is  a  strik- 
ing example — dwarf  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
grams we  have  developed  to  answer  the 
country's  pressing  social  needs.  Military 
spending  devours  the  lion's  share  of  our 
yearly  budget,  leaving  only  scraps  for 
social  programs. 

The  real  cause  of  inflation  Is  military 
expenditures.  Ending  the  Indochina  war 
and  tightening  rein  on  the  Pentagon,  will 
stop  Inflation. 

The  cost  of  social  programs  has  only 
the  most  trivial  effects  on  inflation.  The 
Congress  is  merely  honoring  its  social 
responsibUltles  by  seeking  adequate 
funding  for  such  programs. 
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A  newspaper  column  by  William  V. 
Shannon,  published  yesterday  in  the  New 
York  Times,  eloquently  discusses  this 
issue.  I  insert  Mr.  Shannon's  column  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

Ma.  Nixon  on  Spending 
(By  WilUam  V.  Shannon) 

As  both  a  politician  and  a  football  fan, 
President  Nixon  knows  that  an  aggressive 
offense  Is  the  best  defense.  He  has  taken  the 
offensive  against  critics  of  his  economic 
strategy  who  believe  that  with  high  prices, 
high  unemployment,  and  no  economic 
growth,  this  Administration  has  managed 
simultaneously  to  combine  several  of  the 
worst  effects  of  inflation  and  deflation. 

In  a  statement  Issued  a  week  ago,  President 
Nixon  focuses  on  inflation  and  warns  that 
prices  cannot  come  down  if  Congress  insists 
upon  appropriating  more  money  than  he  re- 
quested in  his  budget.  He  attacks  frontally 
the  argument  that  what  Is  needed  is  a  cut 
m  defense  expenditures  and  a  change  in  na- 
tional priorities.  Mr.  Nixon  asserts :  "Let's  set 
the  record  straight.  We  have  changed  our  na- 
tional priorities." 

In  support  of  his  assertion,  the  President 
points  out  that  for  the  first  time  In  twenty 
years,  his  budget  provides  more  spending  for 
human  resources  (41  per  cent)  than  for  de- 
fense (37  per  cent) .  He  compares  his  budget 
m  this  regard  vrith  the  budget  of  President 
Kennedy  In  1962  and  of  President  Johnson  in 

1968. 

These  comparisons  are  significant  because 
they  at  least  reveal  the  Admlniatratlon's  sen- 
sitivity to  the  debate  over  national  priorities. 
Without  quibbling  over  these  comparative 
statistics,  two  Important  qualifications  have 
to  be  made  with  regard  to  the  Kennedy 
budget  of  1962.  First,  since  Congress  had  not 
acted  upon  a  long  list  of  President  Kennedy  s 
educational  and  social  welfare  proposals.  It 
was  obviously  not  possible  to  spend  money 
on  programs  that  had  not  yet  been  approved. 
Secondly,  the  nation's  economic  performance 
in  1962  was  decidedly  unsatisfactory.  The 
gross  national  product  was  rtslng  but  unem- 
ployment was  even  higher  than  it  U  now. 
That  is  why  President  Kennedy  eventually 
proposed  a  major  tax  cut  the  following  year. 

JOHNSON'S    BBCOKD 

The  comparison  with  President  Johnson's 
record  In  1968  is  also  instructive  in  a  way  In 
which  Mr.  Nixon  did  not  Intend.  By  then. 
Congress  had  approved  the  far-reaching  so- 
cial program  which  the  Kennedy  Administra- 
tion had  sought,  as  well  as  others  formulated 
by  Mr.  Johnson.  By  then  also,  the  economy 
had  benefited  for  four  years  from  the  stimu- 
lating effect  of  the  tax  reduction  which  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  requested.  Because  of  the 
enormous  growth  of  the  economy  In  the 
Kennedy-Johnson  years.  President  Johnson 
could  fight  a  sizable  war  In  Vietnam  and  yet 
devote  a  smaller  percentage  of  the  national 
budget  to  defense  than  Mr.  Kennedy  had 
six  years  earlier. 

THE  EISENHOWER  TEARS 

Both  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  Adminis- 
trations made  errors  in  managing  the  econ- 
omy, but  by  correctly  concentrating  on  eco- 
nomic expansion,  they  helped  bring  about  real 
increases  In  living  standards  and  In  educa- 
tional and  welfare  programs.  The  Elsenhower 
Administration,  preoccupied  with  the  perils 
of  inflation,  especially  during  Its  second  term, 
achieved  a  dismal  record  of  slow  growth  and 
two  recessions  in  its  last  four  years. 

President  Johnson  and  the  Democratic - 
controlled  Congress  of  1967-68  share  the 
blame  for  Inducing  Inflation  by  fighting  a 
war  without  promptly  imposing  sharply 
higher  taxes.  Although  President  Nixon  now 
talks  of  facing  "hard  figures"  and  possible 
"painful  measures,"  his  statement  shows  no 
evidence  that  he  is  any  more  willing  than 
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his  predecessor  to  choose  either  of  the  two 
grim  options — to  end  the  war  or  to  run  a 
war  economy. 

Vietnam  and  the  inflated  military  budget 
are  the  true  breeders  of  inflation,  not  only  In 
direct  budgetary  costs  but  in  the  even  larger 
invisible  costs  of  diverted  manpower  and 
wasted  resources.  Niggling  cuts  In  social  pro- 
grams cannot  reach  the  source  of  the  econ- 
omy's troubles.  Indeed,  with  the  population 
steadily  growing  and  unmet  xirban  needs  ac- 
cumulating, the  nation  has  to  have  more 
schools,  more  hospitals,  more  housing  and 
more  people  to  man  the  social  services.  These 
reqviirements  grow  as  inexorably  as  Interest 
on  the  national  debt. 

To  attack  Congress  for  spending  money  for 
schools  and  hospitals  may  be  good  poliUcs  if 
the  President  is  only  concerned  with  shifting 
the  blame  for  Inflation.  But  If  he  Is  interested 
in  raising  real  living  standards  and  reducing 
the  scandalous  level  of  unemployment,  he 
will  Join  Congress  in  approving  higher  social 
expenditures.  If  he  is  Interested  In  reducing 
inflation,  he  will  do  so  by  stopping  the  war 
In  Vietnam  and  materially  cutting  back  on 
military  prog;rams.  Wars  and  stable  prices  do 
not  go  together.  Not  even  the  most  adept 
economic  Juggling  or  facile  rhetoric  can  con- 
ceal that  fundamental  incompatibility. 


NECESSITY  FOR  BOXCAR 
LEGISLATION 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or    MINNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  28,  1970 

Mr.  NEI^EN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  once 
again  stress  the  necessity  for  boxcar 
legislation.  As  an  indication  of  the 
severity  of  the  boxcar  shortage  in  the 
Second  Congressional  District,  the  four 
major  rail  lines  serving  our  section  of 
Minnesota  have  Just  reported  to  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  that  any- 
where from  13  to  40  percent  of  available 
cars  are  now  being  detained  on  other 
lines.  The  breakdown  follows : 


Number  of      Percent 

own  cars       on  own 

on  iina  line 


Percent 

on  other 

lines 


Burlington  Northern 30, 516 

Chicago  &  Northwestern...  22,816 

SooJne *^l 

Milwaukee  Road 12.736 


H.S 
83.2 
87.3 

78.7 


40.5 
16.8 
12.7 
21.3 


The  August,  September  and  October 
grain  harvest  in  the  Midwest  will  be  on  its 
way  to  market  soon,  worsening  this  situa- 
tion. "Wheat,  corn,  and  soybean  produc- 
tion for  this  year  is  predicted  to  be  7.3 
bilUon  bushels,  an  increase  of  145  million 
bushels  over  the  last  year.  Much  of  this 
huge  crop  will  move  by  rail,  but  the  delay 
in  receiving  cars  is  certain  to  hamper  the 
shipment  of  the  grain.  The  elevators  and 
other  facilities  will  soon  be  filled  to  ca- 
pacity, and  the  fight  to  get  our  grain  to 
market  has  already  begun. 

In  the  1968  ICC  hearings  on  ex  parte 
No.  252  dealing  with  the  boxcar  short- 
age it  was  pointed  out  that  there  were 
over  273.000  unequipped  boxcars  deliv- 
ered after  delays  of  2  or  more  days.  36,000 
of  which  were  delivered  after  delays  of 
more  than  12  days.  During  harvest  time 
this  is  too  long.  The  grain  accumulates  at 
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the  elevators.  When  storage  space  is  no 
longer  available,  it  is  dumped  outside 
where  it  is  subject  to  damage  by  the  ele- 
ments. This  situation  has  resulted  in  the 
loss  of  millions  of  bushels  of  grain,  and 
prolonged  storage  charges  for  all  con- 
cerned. For  the  farmer  and  the  elevator 
operator,  the  delay  in  receiving  needed 
cars  to  ship  the  grain  to  market  can  be 
disastrous. 

In  the  10-year  period  1960-70,  as  the 

following  table  shows,  the  number  of 

plain,   serviceable,   unequipped   boxcars 

has  dropped  a  total  of  233,816  units. 

Date  and  available  supply  of  plain. 

unequipped,  serviceable  boxcars 

Jan.  1,  1960 608.275 

Jan.  1,  1962._. 559,588 

Jan.  1.  1963 532,469 

Jan.  1,  1864 505,273 

Jan.  1,  1965 474,632 

Jan.  1,  1966 444.485 

Jan.  1,  19^7 427,404 

Jan.  1.  196d 397,501 

Mar.  1,  1969.- 374,459 

The  need  for  more  unequipped  boxcars 
is  critical. 

In  the  ICC  hearings  on  Ex  parte  No. 
252,  the  Commission  arrived  at  a  plan 
that  is  intended  to  give  those  who  own 
boxcars  an  incentive  above  the  basic  per 
diem  rate  during  the  critical  shipping  pe- 
riod between  September  and  February. 
The  purposes  are  to  stimulate  the  quick 
return  of  cars  to  the  owners,  the  build- 
ing of  new  cars  and  the  rebuilding  of  old 
unequipped  boxcars. 

With  the  basic  per  diem  rate  and  the 
incentive  charge  combined,  the  rate  of 
return  on  the  rolling  stock  of  the  owning 
companies  was  expected  to  increase  to 
18  percent  during  the  time  of  greatest 
need  for  boxcars,  compared  to  a  6  per- 
cent return  on  the  cars  during  the  off 
season.  That  would  be  an  average  return 
of  12  percent  per  annum.  It  was  hoped 
that  by  pursuing  such  a  policy  the  debtor 
roads,  that  is,  those  using  other  roads' 
stock,  would  be  encouraged  to  return  cars 
and  through  the  incentive  payments  re- 
ceiving roads  would  be  encouraged  to 
build  more  cars. 

I  introduced  a  boxcar  bill,  H.R.  16890. 
on  April  9th  of  this  year  to  vest  in  the 
ICC  additional  authority  to  alleviate 
freight  car  shortages.  At  that  time  I 
stated  that  "a  system  of  compensation 
for  the  use  of  any  type  of  freight  car, 
by  other  roads,  should  contribute  to 
sound  car  service  practices,  including 
utilization  and  distribution  of  cars,  and 
encourage  the  £u;quisition  and  mainte- 
nance of  a  car  supply  adequate  to  meet 
the  needs  of  commerce  and  the  national 
defense."  I  am  now  introducing  another 
bill  to  authorize  acquisition  of  boxcars 
by  the  Department  of  Etefense  to  meet  its 
rail  shipment  needs. 

The  Department  of  Defense,  during 
the  period  October  1968  to  September 
1969.  the  most  recent  figures  available, 
utilized  120,941  unequipped  boxcars. 
Broken  down  into  quarters,  beginning 
with  October  1968,  the  use  of  cars  was  as 
follows : 

Date  and  number  of  unequipped  boxcars 

Oct.  1.  1968-Dec.  31,  1968 28,165 

Jan.  1.  1969-Mar.  31,  1969 26.214 

Apr.  1.  1969-June  30,  1969 36,543 

July  1,  1969-Sept.  30,  1969 31,019 
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The  average  requirements  per  month 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  was  10,078 
cars.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  bill  to  ap- 
propriate $120  million  for  the  purchase 
of  not  less  than  10,000  boxcars  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  meet  its  car 
needs.  After  the  purchase  of  the  cars, 
the  Department  would  enter  into  agree- 
ments with  the  railroads  on  exchanges  of 
rolling  stock  between  the  Grovernment 
and  the  private  rail  owners.  The  mainte- 
nance of  the  Government-owned  stock 
by  the  rails  would  be  at  rates  that  would 
recognize  the  U.S.  capital  investment  in 
such  cars.  Thus  the  per  diem  and  de- 
murrage charges  would  be  less,  saving 
dollars  for  the  taxpayers. 

This  bill  and  H.R.  16890  together 
would  represent  a  broad  effort  to  allevi- 
ate the  boxcar  shortage.  The  Nation's 
farmers  and  shippers  need  this  assist- 
ance, and  by  the  adoption  of  such  legis- 
lation a  great  step  toward  solving  the 
problem  will  have  been  taken. 
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HEARINGS    HELD    BY    THE    EQUAL 
EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITY 

COMMISSION     REGARDING      THE 
CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1964 


HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  28.  1970 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  4, 
1970,  the  Equal  Employment  Opportu- 
nity Commission  held  regional  hearings 
in  Houston,  Tex.  I  am  submitting  for  the 
information  of  my  colleagues  a  state- 
ment presented  at  those  hearings.  The 
statement  is  in  support  of  an  amendment 
to  section  703 (h>  of  title  VII  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  which  provides  that 
the  professionally  developed  ability  test 
should  be  "directly  related  to  the  deter- 
mination of  bona  fide  occupational  quali- 
fications reasonably  necessary  to  per- 
form the  normal  duties  of  the  particular 
position  concerned." 

The  statement  follows: 

Statement  on  Personnel  Testing   and 
Selection 

(By  William  H.  Ennels) 
It  Is  an  old  American  belief  that  a  p>erson 
should  be  hired  on  the  basis  of  his  or  her 
ability  to  do  a  particular  Job.  Pew  people 
oppose  that  Idea,  and  many  endorse  it — even 
though  favoritism  manifesting  itself  In  a 
variety  of  forms  often  mocks  the  Ideal 

A  basic  problem,  however,  is  that  existing 
employment  methods  and  standards  are 
rarely  known  to  produce  a  better  work  force 
than  might  be  obtained  by  other  techniques. 
Only  a  small  fraction  of  employers  rigorously 
apply  business  principles  to  the  operation  of 
their  |>ersonnel  selection  programs. 

Thus,  most  top  corporate  officials  do  not 
know  whether  their  firm's  personnel  prac- 
tices, including  those  related  to  psychological 
testing,  produce  a  financial  return  on  their 
annual  expenditures.  It  Is  commonly  ac- 
cepted in  business  circles  that  funds  should 
not  only  be  recovered  by  the  activities  or 
Items  for  which  they  are  allocated  but  that 
there  should  be  a  reasonable  profit  on  what- 
ever Investment  is  Incurred.  The  application 
of  this  principle  is  commonly  demanded  In 
the  production,  sales,  advertising,  and  re- 
search   and    development    of    services    and 


goods.  This  is  not  the  case  with  most  em- 
ployment testing  programs.  They  are  fre- 
quently installed  uncritically  without  evi- 
dence that  they  will  help  produce  a  more 
efficient  work  force.  Indeed,  many  employ- 
ers not  only  fall  to  achieve  a  return  on  the 
cost  of  their  ^esting  programs  but  also  fail 
to  recover  even  their  basic  expenditures  be- 
cause the  tests  have  no  validity  for  employee 
selection.  Therefore,  It  cannot  be  argued 
that  tests  are  "good,  economically-sound 
selection  procedures"  (as  they  have  been 
represented)  unless  they  have  been  proved 
to  be  so  within  the  context  of  hard-nosed 
business  and  professional  standards. 

During  the  past  decade,  there  has  been  a 
notable  Increase  In  testing  procedures  of 
doubtful  utility.  Some  companies  in  Houston 
have  even  installed  elaborate  and  expensive 
personality  and  temperament  inventories  for 
routine  production  Jobs  In  the  face  of  re- 
peated Industrial  research  that  shows  them 
to  be  completely  useless  for  most  employee 
selection  but  Just  dandy  for  psychological 
Peeping  Toms  and  the  personnel  office  that 
wants  to  reject  an  applicant  on  any  phony 
pretense  of  an  oetenslbly  "objective"  nature. 
An  official  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
has  said  that  ".  .  .  the  artificial,  non-Job- 
r^lated  entrance  requirement  hides  more 
bigotry  than  all  the  white  pointed  hoods  in 
the  country,"  »  and  he  suggested  that  our  na- 
tion would  have  never  developed  into  the 
world  power  it  Is  now  if  some  present-day 
psychological  testing  standards  of  accept- 
ability had  been  applied  to  screen  persons 
who  settled  here. 

Tests  though  are  not  the  sole  employment 
hurdle.  Educational  standards — notably,  de- 
mands for  a  high  school  diploma — are  often 
set  far  higher  than  indicated  as  necessary  by 
Job  analyses.  In  its  recent  "Guidelines  on  Dis- 
crimination Because  of  National  Origin,"  - 
the  Equal  Elmployment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission said  that  it  will  "examine  with  par- 
ticular concern"  situations  involving  testing 
of  English  language  skills  and  height  and 
weight  standards  for  employment  where  they 
are  not  required  for  the  work  to  be  per- 
formed. In  these  respects,  the  National  Origin 
Guidelines  are  quite  similar  to  the  Commis- 
sion's earlier  "Guidelines  on  Employment 
Testing  Procedures,"  Issued  August  24,  1966, 
in  which  a  professionally  developed  ability 
test  was  interpreted  as  "a  test  which  fairly 
measures  the  knowledge  or  skills  required  by 
the  particular  Job  or  class  of  Jobs  which  the 
applicant  seeks,  or  which  fairly  affords  the 
employer  a  chance  to  measure  the  applicant's 
ability  to  perform  a  particular  Job  or  class 
of  Jobs." 

The  confusion  of  standards  of  personnel 
selection  and  promotion  with  standards  of 
employees'  Job  performance  has  a  catastroph- 
ic effect  on  the  employment  opportunities 
of  minorities  and  women.  The  structure  and 
content  of  contemporary  recruiting  and  ap- 
plicant evaluation  methods  result  in  dis- 
proportionately high  rejection  rates  among 
these  groups,  visually  without  any  support- 
ing evidence  of  their  business  necessity.  In 
the  absence  of  validity  evidence,  an  employer 
may  be  using  a  screening  procedure  whose 
only  known  function  is  rejection  of  minori- 
ties and  women  in  greater  proportions  than 
of  minorities  and  men.  Disproportionately 
high  rejection  of  minorities  is  a  serious  social 
problem  by  Itself;  and  when  no  useful  busi- 
ness function  of  the  employment  procedure 
has  been  demonstrated,  there  are  many  Title 
VII  problems  as  well. 


1  H.  T.  Herrick,  "Civil  Rights,  Gradualism, 
and  the  Established  Order  of  Things". 
Speech  at  the  AEC  Industrial  Relations  Con- 
ference, Kansas  City,  Missouri,  October  4, 
1967. 

^Federal  Register,  Vol.  35,  No.  8,  p.  421, 
January  13,  1970. 
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The  vast  majority  of  employment  tests  in 
use  today  are  measures  of  achievement, 
usually  those  of  an  academic  nature.  The 
assumption  that  present  achievement  will 
predict  future  Job  p>erformance  is  the  basic 
premise  for  the  use  of  most  employment 
tests.  Furthermore,  the  use  of  such  achieve- 
ment tests  as  potential  predictors  of  job  per- 
formance is  based  on  the  additional  assump- 
tion that  applicants  have  been  exposed  ,to 
the  same  general  opportunities  for  learning, 
since,  on  the  basis  of  the  "equal  exposure" 
concept,  those  i)ersons  w^ho  have  the  greater 
capacities  for  learning  will  have  achieved 
more,  as  measured  by  tests,  and  may  be  the 
persons  more  likely  to  learn,  for  example, 
job  skills. 

Given  the  p.\st  and  present  conditions  of 
our  educational  systems,  this  "equal  expo- 
sure" or  "equal  opportunity"  principle  for 
learning  and  achieving,  as  measured  by  most 
employment  tests,  is  completely  false.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  fact  that  a  large 
segment  of  minority  groups  have  not  learned 
test-taking  skills  does  not  mean  that  they  are 
un.»ble  to  learn  job-related  skills,  including 
those  of  a  highly  complex  nature.  Thus,  so- 
called  "aptitude"  tests  given  to  assess  em- 
ployabillty  are  often  nothing  more  than  in- 
dicators of  previous  opportunity  to  learn — 
not  future  Job  pwtential. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  employers  say. 
"We  cannot  lower  our  standards,"  in  defense 
of  their  continued  low  utilization  of  minori- 
ties. This  argument  is  particularly  frequent 
among  employers  who  have  experienced  sig- 
nificant technological  change.  There  is  a 
widespread  notion  that  internally  compli- 
cated and  sophisticated  equipment  must  be 
operated  by  the  most  intelligent  persons 
available.  This  Ijelief  has  yet  to  be  univer- 
sally proven;  and,  in  fact,  there  is  quite  a  bit 
of  evidence  to  show  that  as  manufacturing 
processes  become  more  and  more  automated, 
general  Intellectual  requirements  actually 
decline.  Has  anyone  ever  claimed  that  it  re- 
quires greater  Intelligence,  learning  ability 
or  mechanical  aptitude  to  operate  a  zipper 
than  to  button  up  a  coat?  Certainly  not. 
And  everyone  knows  that  a  zipper  is  far 
more  intricate  than  a  simple  button  and 
buttonhole. 

The  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission has  never  advocated  that  an  em- 
ployer lower  prodtictivity  standards  among 
members  of  his  work  force.  However,  the 
Commission  has  consistently  urged  that  hir- 
ing standards  or  qualifications  be  system- 
atically validated  against  employee  job  per- 
formance and  has  often  Insisted  that  appli- 
cant screening  methods  and  test  cutoff 
scores  be  changed  when  these  selection 
methods  result  in  disproportionately  high 
rejection  rates  among  minority  applicants  or 
present  employees  and  have  no  demonstrated 
validity  for  the  employer's  Jobs.  Only  in  this 
way  can  the  employer  establish  that  his  selec- 
tion procedures  serve  a  real  business  need 
and  that  the  qualifying  level  established  for 
hiring  or  promotion  is  one  below  which  a 
greater  proportion  of  applicants  ultimately 
fail  to  meet  standards  of  productivity  nor- 
mally expected  from  experienced  employees. 
After  all.  if  scores  derived  from  a  screening 
procedure  are  not  related  to  employees'  per- 
formance, absolutely  no  level  of  qualifica- 
tion for  employment  can  be  set  that  will 
result  m  a  better  work  force,  as  determined  by 
relevant  measures  of  employee  productivity 
and  effectiveness. 

Thus,  It  Is  high  time  that  employers, 
unions,  and  employment  agencies  stop  con- 
fusing tests,  education.  Interviews,  and  ap- 
plication blanks  with  Job  requirements  when 
they  think  of  the  "qualified"  employee. 
Standards  of  employee  performance  are  de- 
rived from  Job  requirements  and  duties.  They 
do  not  reside  in  test  scores,  years  of  school- 
ing, and  data  from  application  blanks  and 
Interviews.  In  this  respect,  psychological  tests 
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have  been  highly  touted  by  their  publishers 
and  their  users  on  the  basis  of  "objectivity" 
and  freedom  from  the  bias  or  prejudice  which 
can  operate,  for  example,  during  an  inter- 
view. This  is  a  highly  specious  argument  be- 
cause, from  an  equal  employment  opportu- 
nity viewpoint,  no  test  is  objective  unless  re- 
sults from  it  are  known  to  be  directly  related 
to  measures  of  employee  effectiveness  for  a 
particular  job  or  class  of  jobs. 

Perhaps  too  much  attention  has  been  di- 
rected to  employment  tests  as  ■discrimina- 
tory" and  'culturally-biased"  instruments. 
The  attack  on  tests  has  tended  to  obscure 
the  fact  that  if  is  people,  not  tests,  that 
practice  employment  discrimination.  People 
can  discriminate;  and  some  do.  Tests  do  not 
screen  out  or  screen  In  applicants  for  employ- 
ment; people  do.  Tests  do  not  exercise  judg- 
ment or  make  personnel  decisions;  people 
do.  Tests  do  not  hire  and  promote;  people 
do. 

In  conclusion,  irrelevant  and  unreasonable 
standards  for  Job  applicants  and  upgrading 
of  employees  pose  serious  threats  to  our 
.social  and  economic  system.  The  results  will 
be  denial  of  employment  to  qualified  and 
trainable  minorities  and  women,  creation  of 
labor  costs,  and  erection  of  Job  barriers  that 
are  Incompatible  with  both  the  necessities  of 
American  industry  in  particular  and  the 
goals  of  American  society  in  general.  The 
commission  will  not  stand  idle  in  the  face 
of  this  challenge.  It  will  fight  employment 
discrimination  in  whatever  form  it  occurs. 
The  cult  of  credentialism  is  one  of  our 
targets. 


CAMPUS    DISORDERS    PART   OP   A 
RED  PLOT? 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  28.  1970 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  wish  to  include  an  interesting 
article  by  Henry  J.  Taylor  entitled  "Cam- 
pus Disorders  Part  of  a  Red  Plot?"  I 
believe  it  deserves  wide  attention. 

The  article  follows : 

Campus  Disorders  Part  of  a  Red  Plot? 
(By  Henry  J.  Taylor) 

Are  part  of  the  campus  disorders  a  Red 
plot?  You  be  the  Judge.  For  a  perilous 
feature  of  our  day  is  that  too  many  people 
are  either  too  civilized,  too  Inexperienced,  too 
distracted  or  too  dense  to  grasp  the  docu- 
mented truth. 

CENTER    IN    PRAGUE 

We  are  being  brainwashed  whenever  we 
are  told  that  the  thrust  here  Is  not  orga- 
nized. The  CIA  and  FBI  both  know  that  the 
center  for  It  is  in  Prague,  within  the  shadow 
of  the  Ruzyne  Airport.  There  the  immense 
so  called  International  Union  of  Students, 
financed  and  brain-trusted  by  Moscow,  Is 
supporting  university  anarchists  here  and 
throughout  the  free  world. 

The  Kremlin  departmentalizes  this  place 
into  "country  desks."  Each  section  supervises 
a  country.  Cunningly,  each  tailors  the  "Is- 
sues" for  each  country.  Naturally,  the  lUS 
drums  on  the  Vietnam  Issue  here  and 
"Peace!  Peace!  Peace!"  to  further  a  Red  vic- 
tory In  Southeast  Asia. 

A  Pole,  Vlod  Konarskl,  a  man  with  a  bite 
like  a  saber  tooth  tiger,  supervises  the  British 
thrust.  The  lUS  vehicle  there  Is  the  mili- 
tant Radical  Student  Alliance  In  London. 
Two  subdivisions  are  supervised  by  Jean 
Bourgareau.  a  Frenchman,  and  Martin  Abeln. 
who  is  Dutch. 
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In  Erie  the  lUS  thrust,  locally  called  the 
International  Movement.  Is  based  at  Trinity 
College.  Dublin.  The  lUS  supervisor  Is 
Hardial  Sinh  Bains,  a  naturalized  Canadian 
born  In  India. 

A  Bains  sidekick  is  Ralph  Schoenman,  34. 
the  student  shepherd  of  the  Bertrand  Russell 
Peace  Foundation — the  man  who  concocted 
the  mock  trial  of  President  Johnson  in  Stock- 
holm in  protest  against  Vietnam  ironfisted 
Schoenman  served  a  "martyr"  stretch  in 
Montjoy  Prison.  Dublin.  Britain  banned 
Schoenman  and  Scotland  Yard  caught  him. 
To  the  dismay  of  the  CIA  and  FBI.  Schoen- 
man had  an  American  passport. 

In  West  Germany  the  Berlin  police  docu- 
mented the  lUS's  control  of  Rudolph 
Dutschke  ("Red  Rudi"»  when  Dutschke  was 
arrested  on  April  11,  1968,  during  riots  in 
nearly  all  the  West  German  universities. 

In  France  the  lUS  thrust  is  supervised  by 
Daniel  Cohn-Bendit  ("Before  you  can  build 
you  must  destroy"),  who  Is  not  even  a 
Frenchman.  He's  German.  The  success, 
typified  by  the  March  3  Natarre  campus  may- 
hem which  saw  Dean  Paul  Ricouer  kidnapped 
and  125  policemen  Injured,  has  all  but 
paralyzed  French  education.  University 
faculty  members  are  brutalized  and  kid- 
napped almost  daily. 

The  French  Parliament  has  enacted  a  uni- 
versity reform  law.  In  It  the  campuses  are 
supposed  to  be  autonomous.  But  by  staging 
demonstrations  identical  with  those  here 
the  continued  attacks  have  forced  Education 
Minister  Oliver  Quicliard  to  open  France's 
campuses  to  police  Jurisdiction  by  declaring 
university  grounds  to  be  public  thorough- 
fares. 

President  Georges  Pompidou  himself  has 
stated,  in  desperation,  that  "there  Is  no 
security  on  many  major  campuses  in  Prance." 

SITUATION  IN  ITALY 

I  had  lunch  In  New  York  not  long  ago  with 
Italian  Foreign  Minister  Aido  Moro.  Italy,  too, 
has  enacted  a  new  university  reform  law. 
Moro.  himself  a  professor,  sponsored  it.  "But 
what  can  we  do?"  he  asked.  "In  my  country, 
as  in  France,  your  country  and  throughout 
the  free  world,  the  Reds'  technique  is  always 
to  up  their  demands  with  every  concession 
they  gain." 

Japanese  Premier  Eisaku  Sato  spoke 
similarly  on  his  visit  here.  He  said  that  last 
year  student  arrests  in  campus  disorders  ex- 
ceeded 14,000  (ours  exceeded  3.600 1  and  that 
the  lUS  thrust  has  reduced  Japanese  educa- 
tors to  a  shambles.  The  lUS  vehicle  there  is 
the  Immense  Zengakuren  student  organiza- 
tion along  with  five  other  factions. 

There's  no  Alfred  Hitchcock  mystery  in 
what  Is  happening  here,  nor  the  brainwash- 
ing that  accompanies  it.  Of  course,  none  is 
so  blind  as  one  who  will  not  see.  But,  wake 
up.  America! 

Our  enemies  are  promoting  a  civil  war  in 
the  United  States.  "It  can't  happen  here"  is  a 
totally  dangerous  philosophy.  It  will  happen 
if  we  still  refuse  to  wake  up  and  call  a  spade 
a  spade. 


QUESTIONS  REGARDING  RECUR- 
RING ANNUAL  GRANTS  TO  COL- 
LEGES AND  UNIVERSITIES  FOR 
RESEARCH  ARE  ANSWERED  BY 
THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  IN- 
TERIOR 


HON.  JULIA  BUTLER  HANSEN 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  28.  1970 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  July  22.  1970,  when  the 
House  was  considering  the  conference 
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report  on  H.R.  17619.  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  Related  Agenciea  Appro- 
priations Act  for  fiscal  year  1971,  certain 
questions  were  raised  with  regard  to  re- 
curring annual  grants  reportedly  made 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to 
various  colleges  and  universities  for 
research. 

1  have  brought  this  matter  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  under  general  leave  granted  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks  on  the  confer- 
ence report,  I  would  like  to  place  in  the 
Record  a  letter  received  by  me  from 
Secretary  Hickel  In  this  connection. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  only  annual 
recurring  research  grants  made  to  col- 
leges and  universities  are  those  author- 
ized by  Public  Law  88-379.  under  the  Of- 
fice of  Water  Resources  Research. 

United  States  Dkpartb«i:nt 

of  the  intekior, 
OmCE  OP  THE  Seceetaky, 
Washington,  DC.  July  23,  1970. 
Hon.  Julia  Btrnxa  Hansen, 
Chairman,    Subcommittee    on    Interior    and 
Belated  Agencies  Appropriations,  House 
of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

DBiJi  Mbs.  Hansen:  ThU  will  refer  to  your 
request  for  information  concerning  annual 
recvuTlng  granta  to  colleges  and  universities 
for  resectfcb. 

The  only  program  that  the  Department  ad- 
ministers which  makes  annual  recurring 
grants  to  colleges  and  universities  for  re- 
search Is  the  program  authorized  by  Public 
Law  88-379,  under  the  Office  of  Water  Re- 
sources Research. 

Under  this  program,  which  Is  known  as 
"Assistance  to  States  for  Institutes,"  the 
Office  of  Water  Resources  Research  makes 
annual  grants  of  $100,000  to  a  State  uni- 
versity In  each  of  the  50  States  and  In  Puerto 
Rico.  The  request  for  funds  to  finance  this 
program  Is  set  out  as  a  line  Item  under  the 
appropriation  for  the  Office  of  Water  Re- 
sources Research  In  the  President's  budget 
and  Is  Justified  annually  to  the  Congress.  Each 
State  university  receiving  a  grtmt  submits  to 
the  Office  of  Water  Resources  Research  for 
review,  a  list  of  its  proposed  research  projects. 

The  appropriation  Items,  Salaries  and  Ex- 
penses, Office  of  the  Secretary,  does  not  In- 
clude grant  funds  for  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. The  funds  provided  under  this  appro- 
priation, as  you  know,  are  used  to  finance 
the  Immediate  Office  of  the  Secretary,  the 
Under  Secretary,  the  Assistant  Secretaries 
and  related  departmental  direction. 
Sincerely  yovirs, 

Walter  J.  Hickel, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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and  am  happy  to  Join  in  this  expression 
of  appreciation  to  my  friend  and  col- 
league for  his  devoted  years  of  service 
to  our  country.  Congressman  Wh.\lley 
has  spent  many  years  representing  the 
12th  Congressional  District  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  has  been  a  true  friend  to  the 
causes  of  his  district  and  his  State.  My 
fullest  congratulations  to  Congressman 
Whalley  for  his  great  service  in  the 
past,  and  appreciation  for  his  continued 
personal  friendship,  and  best  wishes  for 
his  good  health  in  the  future. 

The  letter  informing  Congressman 
Whalley  of  this  distinctive  award  is  as 

follows: 

The   American  Legion, 
Harrisburg.  Pa.,  July  7.  1370. 
Congressman  J.  Irving  Whalley, 
Windber,  Pa. 

Dear  Congressman  Whalley:  I  am  very 
pleased  to  inform  you  that  you  have  been 
selected  to  receive  the  highest  award  that 
the  Department  of  Pennsylvania  American 
Legion  bestows  to  an  individual,  the  "Dis- 
tinguished Service  Medal." 

The  selection  committee  has  selected  you 
to  be  the  recipient  of  this  award  for  this 
year  because  of  your  great  service  that  you 
are  rendering  to  mankind. 

This  award  in  past  years  has  been  given 
to  Dr.  Jonas  Salk,  Dr.  Milton  Eisenhower, 
Richard  King  Mellon,  Governor  Edward  Mar- 
tin and  Mrs.  Clifford  Heinz. 

It  Is  requested  that  you  be  present  at 
the  52nd  Annual  State  Convention  of  the 
Pennsylvania  American  Legion  session  on 
Friday,  July  17,  1970  at  1 :00  p.m.  in  the  Edu- 
cational Porum  Building  (capital  complex) 
In  Harrisburg,  Pa.  for  the  presentation  of  this 
award  by  State  Commander  Henry  R.  Woods. 

Looking  forward  to  seeing  you  at  that 
time.  I  am 

Sincerely, 

Edward  T.   Hoak, 

State  Adjutant. 
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REPRESENTATIVE  WHALLEY  PRE- 
SENTED DISTINGUISHED  SERV- 
ICE MEDAL  BY  THE  AMERICAN 
LEGION 


HON.  ALBERT  W.  JOHNSON 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  28,  1970 

IWfr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  recognition  of  Congressman 
J.  Irvino  Whallky's  long,  distinguished 
service  to  the  Nation  and  especially  to 
the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  he  has  been 
honored  with  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
roent  of  American  Legion's  highest 
award,  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal. 
I     certainly     agree    with     the     choice 


PARABLE   FOR   A   DIVIDED  NATION 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  28.  1970 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  are,  on  occasion  certain 
public  addresses  which  succinctly  consti- 
tute profoimd  statements  on  the  current 
state  of  our  Nation  and  of  those  who  live 
within  its  borders.  Such  a  statement,  I 
believe,  was  delivered  last  fall  during  the 
first  October  anti-Vietnam  war  moratori- 
um on  October  15,  1969.  This  address  has 
recently  come  to  my  attention  and  I  wish 
to  commend  it  to  my  colleagues,  not  be- 
cause it  is  still  another  peace  polemic, 
necessary  as  they  may  be  while  the  war 
goes  on,  but  because  it  is  a  relatively 
timeless  statement  concerning  a  divided 
Nation  that  very  much  needs  to  pull  itself 
together  and  engage  in  a  productive  dia- 
log which  gives  a  fair  hearing  to  all  of  the 
many  points  of  view  which  are  today 
present. 

Warren  H.  Schmidt,  assistant  dean 
at  the  Graduate  School  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration of  the  University  of  South- 
em  California  at  Los  Angeles,  deUvered 
this  ptu-able  at  a  conference  on  adult  ed- 
ucation at  Asilomar  in  California.  Al- 
though the  Vietnam  war  was  not  on  the 
agenda,  and  although  the  parable  is  not 


specifically  concerned  with  the  war,  he 
felt  that  he  wanted  to  discuss  the  shat- 
tering divisiveness  within  our  Nation.  He 
was  rewarded  with  a  standing  ovation 
following  his  talk.  I  believe,  since  his 
remarks,  that  my  colleagues  will  see  the 
reason  for  the  warm  response.  I  include 
his  presentation  at  this  point  in  the 
Record : 

Is  It  Always  Right  To  Be  Right? 

SOME     REFLECTIONS     ON     TENSIONS     AND     HOPES 

(By  Warren  H.  Schmidt) 

There  once  was  a  land  where  men  were 
always  right,  they  knew  It  .  .  .  and  they  were 
proud  of  It. 

It  was  a  land  where  a  man  was  proud  to 
say,  "I  am  right"  and  "Tou  are  wrong." 

For  these  were  words  of  conviction,  of 
strength  and  of  courage. 

No  one  was  ever  heard  to  say,  "I  may  be 
wrong"  or  "You  may  be  right,"  for  these 
were  words  of  weakness,  uncertainty  and 
cowardice. 

When  differences  arose  among  the  people 
of  this  land  they  sought  not  to  re-examine 
and  explore,  but  only  to  Justify  and  persuade. 

When  differences  arose  between  the  old 
and  the  young,  the  older  would  say: 

"We  have  worked  hard  to  build  this  great  and 
prosperous  land. 

We  have  produced  cars  and  highways  that 
permit  us  to  move  quickly  from  place 
to  place. 

We  have  built  planes  that  surpass  the  speed 
of  sound. 

We  have  produced  computers  which  solve 
complex  problems  In  milliseconds. 

We  have  even  touched  the  moon. 

We  exiject  those  who  Inherit  this  good  land 
to  appreciate  what  we  have  accom- 
plished and  to  build  on  the  heritage 
we  have  given  to  them." 

These  older  people  were  right,  of  course, 

and  they  knew  It  and  were  proud  of  It. 
But  the  younger  people  of  that  land  would 

respond : 

We  see  around  us  a  land  that  has  been  be- 
fouled and  exploited. 

People  starve  where  food  is  plentiful. 

Laws  and  practices  prevent  some  from  hav- 
ing an  equal  chance  to  develop  and 
to  influence. 

Noble  and  moral  words  are  matched  by  self- 
ish and  sordid  deeds. 

Leaders  urge  us  to  fight  wars  to  preserve 
peace — and  the  fighting  does  not  end. 

The  whole  scene  is  phony  and  polluted  and 
inhuman  and  out  of  control. 

We  want  no  part  of  this  money-mad  Estab- 
lishment. 

These  younger  people  were  right,  of  course 
.  .  .  and  they  knew  it  and  were  proud  of  It. 
.  .  .  and  the  gap  between  the  generations 
grew  wider. 

When   differences   arose  between  men  at 
different  races,  those  from  the  majority  race 
would  say : 
We  are  working  steadily  to  build  a  land  of 

Justice   and   equality  lor   all   of   our 

citizens. 
We   have   made   considerable    progress — but 

social  progress  does  not  come  swiftly. 
Those  whom  we  seek  to  help  and  lift  can 

only  hurt  their  own  cause  when  they 

push  and  Intrude  and  pressure  us. 
Let  them  show  some  patience — and  let  them 

use  more  fully  the  opportunities  we 

have  already  supplied. 
Then  we  will  feel  like  doing  even  more  for 

them. 
These  people  of  the  majority  were  right, 
of  course  .  .  .  and  they  knew  it  and  they 
were  proud  of  it. 

But  those  from  the  minority  group  would 
reply : 
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^e  have  been  pushed  around  too  long  and 

we  are  angry. 
We  have  been  confined  to  a  ghetto, 
our  children's  education  has  been  stunted 

In  second-rate  schools. 
We  have  sen  Jobs  go  to  less  qualified  while 

our  people  are  rejected  or  shunted  Into 

menial  tasks. 
We  see  a  thousand  subtle  signs  that  brand 

us  and  our  children  as  second-class 

citizens  In  this  land. 
We  wlU  tolerate  lofty  promises  and  meagre 

deeds  no  longer. 
These  people  from  the  minority  were  right, 
3i  course      .  .  and  they  knew  it  and  were 
proud  of  It. . . .  and  the  gap  between  the  races 

grew  wider. 
And  so  It  went  In  this  land  .  .  . 

Group  after  group  defined  the  right 

And  took  their  stand 

And  upheld  their  position  against  those  who 

oppKSsed  them. 
It  happened  between  those  who  taught  In 
the  school  and  those  who  provided  the 
funds. 
It  happened  between  those  who  gave  priority 
to  a  strong  defense  and  those  who  gave 
priority  to  better  cities. 
It  happened  between  those  who  pleaded  for 
peace  at  almost  any  price  and  those 
who  argued  for  national  honor  at  al- 
most any  cost. 

Everyone  was  right,  of  course  .  .  .  and  they 
knew  it  and  were  proud  of  It  ...  .  and  the 
gaps  between  the  groups  grew  wider. 

Until  the  day  came  when  the  rigidity  of 
rightness  caused  all  activity  to  come  to  a 
halt.  ^  ^^ 

Each  group  stood  In  Its  soUtary  rightness, 
glaring  with  proud  eyes  at  those  too  blind  to 
see  their  truth,  determined  to  maintain  their 
position  at  all  costs  (For  this  Is  the  respon- 
sibility of  being  right) . 

Now  the  quality  of  Ufe  In  the  land  de- 
clined 

And  grew  more  grim 

And  the  people  became  more  angry 

And  violence  increased. 

People  had  more  things,  but  their  sense 
of  well-being  and  personal  fulfillment  di- 
minished. 

Some  measured  the  cost  In  tasks  undone 
and  energy  wasted. 

Others  In  loneliness  and  fear. 

Most  felt  powerless  and  without  hope. 

But  through  the  tense  days  of  confusion 
and  gaps  of  all  kinds,  some  maintained  their 
vision  of  a  time  when  men  would  again  value 
their  differences  .  .  . 

As  a  source  of  richness 

As  a  stimulant  to  learning 

As  a  base  for  creativity. 

Then  ...  ,.     _4 

One  day  a  strange  new  sovind  was  heard 

in  the  land. 

Someone  said,  "I  may  be  wrong  .  .  .  You 
may  be  right." 

The  people  were  shocked  that  anyone 
could  be  so  weak  and  so  confused. 

But  the  voice  persisted. 

And  when  the  people  looked,  they  saw 
that  it  came  from  one  who  was  known  for 
his  strength  and  wisdom. 

And  some  people  began  to  listen  In  a  dif- 
ferent way. 

It  now  seemed  safe  to  listen  to  opposing — 
and  even  "wrong"— views. 

As  they  listened,  they  discovered  common 
beliefs  they  had  not  known  before. 

They  even  began  to  see  signs  of  humanity 
and  noble  purpose  in  those  whom  they  once 
only  knew  as  adversaries. 

Here  and  there  men  expressed  their  com- 
mon desires  m  deeds— and  bright  examples 
of  joint  action  were  seen  In  the  land. 

With  each  new  effort,  men's  faith  in  one 
another   grew  .  .  .  and   their  ialth   in   the 
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future  .  .  .  and   In   their   abiUty   to   shape 
their  own  deetlny. 

They  stated  these  beliefs  In  a  Declaration 
of  Intwdependence  which  read  In  part  .  .  . 
All  men  are  created  equal— but  each  de- 
velops In  a  unique  way. 

All  men  are  endowed  with  certain  inalien- 
able rights — but  each  mxist  assume  certain 
'Inevitable  responsibilities. 

For  the  happiness  and  fulfillment  of  aU 
depends  on  the  commitment  of  each  to  ac- 
cept and  support  equality  and  uniqueness, 
rights  and  responsibilities. 

In  this  land  men  had  learned  how  two 
rights  could  make  a  costly  wrong. 

That  It  may  take  less  courage  to  point  a 
finger  than  to  extend  a  hand  and  less  wis- 
dom to  defend  a  narrow  right  than  to  search 
for  truth. 

Most  important  of  all,  the  people  of  this 
land  had  learned  that  the  quest  for  truth  is 
never  over;  that  the  challenge  is  always  the 
same    .    .   . 

To  stop  fighting  long  enough  to  llsrten. 

To  learn  from  those  who  differ. 

To  try  new  approaches. 

To  seek  and  test  new  relationships. 

And  to  keep  at  a  task  that  never  ends. 
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WHY  DID  DAVID  HAVE  TO  BE 
KILLED? 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  28.  1970 


Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  story  of 
war  is  replete  with  sadness  and  personal 
heartbreak,  yet  there  seems  always  to  be 
gallant  and  noble  expressions  of  con- 
fidence and  belief  in  our  country  which 
help  to  compensate  for  the  tragedy  of 
war.  A  young  man  from  Fort  Walton 
Beach  in  my  district,  whose  name  was 
David  A.  Hickman,  was  killed  In  service. 
Another   brother   Ronald,    also   in   the 
service,  wrote  a  letter  to  his  11-year-old 
sister  about  the  death  of  their  brother. 
I    don't    think    many    communications 
have  been  penned  which  express  patriot- 
ism more  clearly.  How  good  it  would  be 
if  every  young  man  and  woman  could 
read  this  letter  and  heed  its  contents.  I 
submit  it  for  publishing  in  the  Record, 
for  indeed  it  is  a  touching  letter.  David 
Hickman  was  a  son  of  retired  Lt.  Col. 
and  Mrs.  John  E.  Hickman: 
(From  the  Playground  Daily  News,  May  28, 
1970] 
Why  Did  David  Have  To  Be  Killed?  As 

Explained  to  an  U- Year-Old 
(EorroR's  Note:  A  Navy  petty  officer,  22. 
from  Fort  Walton  Beach,  wrote  to  hU  11 
year  old  sister,  explaining  why  their  older 
brother  was  killed  In  Vietnam,  explaining 
maturity.) 

Dear  Lorl,  first  I  will  explain  why  I  am 
writing  this  letter.  I  do  not  Intend  this  to 
be  a  one-Bided  lecture,  nor  Is  It  meant  as 
advice;  the  only  advice  I  can  give  you  U 
"Decide  for  Yourself."  What  this  Is,  Is  sim- 
ply an  explanation,  for  I  believe  I  owe  this 
to  those  whom  It  concerns.  ThU  concerns 
you,  as  well  as  each  one  of  our  famUy,  In- 
cluding myself. 

David  was  Wiled  last  December.  We  won- 
dered how  It  happened,  where  It  happened, 
when;  hut  mostly  we  asked  why.  Why?  Why 
did  David  Join  the  Army?  Why  did  he  go  to 
Vietnam?  Why  was  he  killed? 


Perhape.  I  can  explain:  to  you  and  myself. 
Why  did  David  Join  the  Army?  The  an- 
swer to  this  question  Is  the  same  as  the  an- 
swer to  the  question:  "What  Is  the  difference 
between  a  child  and  an  adult?"  A  child  Is 
someone  who  wishes  all  the  time,  and  wishes 
that  his  wishes  come  true.  An  adult  is  a  per- 
son who  realizes  that  wishes  accomplish 
nothing,  and  only  through  productive 
achievement  can  he  achieve  his  desires.  In 
other  words,  an  adult  is  someone  who  works 
for  his  own  living,  and  refuses  to  "sponge" 
off  others. 

Every  child,  some  sooner  than  others, 
comes  to  a  point  in  his  youth  when  he  must 
decide  whether  he  wishes  to  be  fed,  clothed, 
and  protected  by  others,  or  whether  he  works 
to  feed,  clothe,  and  protect  himself.  Some 
never  make  this  decision,  and  live  their  life 
In  a  state  of  constant  dreaming  or  childish 
nightmares.  They  live  In  the  world  of  Peter 
Pan  and  never  grow  up.  They  "hope"  and 
"wish"  and  "dream"  and  that's  all  they  do. 
In  reality,  this  accomplishes  nothing. 

Those  that  do  decide  to  become  adults,  to 
support  their  own  lUe,  no  longer  dream  the 
impossible  dream  or  reach  for  the  unreach- 
able star.  They  struggle  to  realize  the  possi- 
ble dream  and  reach  for  the  reachable  star. 
For  those  reasons — and  many  more — David 
Joined  the  Army. 

Why  did  he  go  to  Vietnam?  He  did  not  go 
there  to  sacrifice  his  life.  A  sacrifice  Is  when 
you  give  something  up  and  receive  nothing. 
He  went  there  to  live  and  to  fight  for  the  way 
of  life  he  wanted,  along  with  those  who  be- 
lieve the  same.  So  he  did  indeed  expect  to 
gain  something  by  going  there.  He  sought 
to  attain  hU  values  and  to  stop  those  who 
tried  to  destroy  them.  He  did  not  sacrifice 
his  life.  It  would  have  been  a  sacrifice  If  he 
was  willing  to  live  under  the  conditions  of 
those  whom  he  opposed.  He  was  not. 

He  did  not  go  there  on  a  simple  mission: 
destroy,  kUI.  He  went  there  to  stop  those 
who  seek  to  destroy  our  way  of  life  and  our 
lives.  He  was  trying  to  destroy  destruction. 
He  was  fighting  to  keep  values  he  believed  in : 
freedom  of  thought,  freedom  of  work,  free- 
dom  of  happiness.  Independence,  of  the 
spirit.  All  these  Ideas  are  exactly  what  Com- 
munism Is  opposed  to.  Too  many  people  be- 
lieve that  while  Communist  methods  are  evil, 
their  goals  are  noble.  It  is  this  belief  among 
the  men  who  are  still  free  that  Is  respon- 
sible for  every  Communist  victory  In  history. 
Their  methods  are  ghastly,  their  goals  are  In- 
human. 

We  do  not  exist  for  the  State's  pleasure, 
but  for  our  own;  we  do  not  work  where  and 
In  what  manner  we  are  told  to  but  do  the 
work  we  choose;  we  don't  buy  what  Is  dic- 
tated to  us,  but  instead,  we  buy  what  we 
want.  We  do  not  shackle  our  minds  and  be- 
lieve everything  that  Is  told  us.  but  we  free 
our  minds  and  decide  the  truth  by  reason. 
This  is  their  reason  for  hating  us,  their 
reason  for  trying  to  "bury"  us.  David  chose 
not  to  let  them  do  it. 

Maybe  conditions  aren"t  as  they  should  be 
in  this  country  or  as  Ideal  as  we  want.  But 
wishing  wUl  not  change  these  conditions 
and  tears  won't  stop  them.  When  people  are 
dying  of  hunger  around  yo'i,  your  heart  will 
be  of  no  earthly  use  to  them.  It  is  only  with 
your  mind  and  votir  creative  labor  can  you 
change  things.  -This  is  why  David  was  killed, 
because  he  fought  to  change  things  Into  the 
wav  they  ought  to  be,  and  can. 

But  you  and  I  look  on  and  say  "What  can 
I  do  to  match  what  he  did?  What  can  I  do 
to  equal   his  effort?" 

By  remembering  what  values  he  strtved 
for;  by  remembering  what  he  lived  for;  by 
giving  yourself  value  to  the  same  Ideals  he 
held  as  valuable.  But  only  If  you  decide  to, 
and  not  because  "I  said  so." 

There  are  many  things  I  see  and  do  not 
like  I  have  chosen  to  build  as  I  think  they 
ought  to  be  and   can.   It  takes  very  litUe 
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knowledge  and  skill  to  tear  a  building  down. 
It  takes  creative  thinking,  determination  and 
labor  to  construct  the  bulldlr.g  and  keep  it 
standing. 

The  same  holds  true  of  any  system,  gov- 
ernment organization,  or  way  of  life.  It  takes 
very  little  imagination  to  gripe  about  it,  mock 
It,  and  destroy  it.  But  think  of  the  effort, 
creativity  and  purpoeefulness  of  the  men 
who  constructed  that  government  and  its 
ideals.  Such  men  are  responsible  for  all  the 
good  that  has  ever  appeared  on  earth. 

Yes,  you  may  choose  to  remain  a  child,  and 
dream  of  gumdrops  hanging  from  trees, 
and  beds  of  clouds,  sidewalks  of  gold,  and 
Peter  Pan  wishes,  but  don't  be  surpirised 
when  you  have  nightmares  of  Captain  Hook 
or  wicked  witches  of  the  North. 

Or  you  may  create  with  skill  of  your  hands 
and  the  confidence  of  your  mind,  and  feel  a 
warmth  of  pride  and  EM:complishment.  In 
this  manner,  childish  fears  can  be  easily  over- 
come, and  enemies  easily  defeated. 

Your  decision  may  not  come  for  many 
years,  but  when  it  does,  don't  evade  the  ne- 
cessity of  decision;  It  will  not  change  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  choice.  And  that  choice 
19  yours.  Make  the  best  c^  It. 
Your  brother, 

Bon. 


PATRIOTISM 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  DICKINSON 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  28.  1970 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  pleasure  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives a  fine  young  person.  Miss  Kate 
Keifer.  Miss  Keifer  is  one  of  my  constit- 
uents and  quite  an  orator.  She  is  pres- 
ently a  junior  majoring  in  history  in  the 
school  of  education  at  Auburn  Univer- 
sity. Upon  graduation,  she  plans  a  ca- 
reer as  a  teacher. 

The  following  speech  was  her  entry  in 
the  "Miss  Patriotism  Contest'  sponsored 
by  the  Classified  Service  Clubs  of  Mont- 
gomery for  the  July  4  celebration: 

P.\TWOTISM 

(A  slmllatlon  of  burning  the  American  flag^ 
What  if  I  were  to  actually  burn  this  Amer- 
ican flag?  What  would  be  your  reactions  to 
this  act?  First,  you  would  probably  feel  hos- 
tile toward  me;  then  you  would  think  "why 
would  she  burn  this  flag,  this  is  a  symbol 
of  my  freedom,  my  life.  Why,  that  is  almost 
like  burning  my  country."  Do  you  know 
what  these  feelings  are?  They  are  what  some 
people  call  Patriotism. 

Patriotism  is  not  a  new  thing — why,  It's 
as  old  as  man,  because  as  long  as  man  has 
been  on  this  earth,  he  has  had  pride.  Pride 
in  himself,  his  home,  community  and  now 
his  country.  Patriotism  today  is  not  as  it 
was  In  1776,  even  if  we  would  like  It  to  be 
that  way.  Yet,  it  is  not  dying.  It  is  not 
twisted  out  of  sort  as  some  people  think. 
Why,  just  the  other  day  I  was  riding  down 
a  residential  street  and  five  out  of  ten  houses 
I  saw  had  American  flags  flying  from  the 
front  of  their  homes.  Now  why  in  this  day 
of  no  morals,  drug  abuse,  and  political  con- 
flict, why  would  these  individuals  fly  this 
symbol  of  Americanism?  Because  this  is 
America  and  only  In  America  does  a  flag 
mean  so  much  to  a  country.  Only  in  Amer- 
ica does  your  heart  jump  Into  your  throat 
when  you  see  Old  Qlory  raised  or  hear  the 
National  Anthem.  Patriotism  is  working, 
thinking,  4olng  what  is  best  for  mankind, 
and  when  you  do,  you  will  have  done  it  for 
your  country. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

As  you  know,  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  is 
made  up  of  several  phrases — all  having  a 
meaning  that  touches  all  mankind.  They  are 
meanings  of  unity,  of  brotherhood,  of  a  God- 
fearing nation — in  essence,  a  symbol  of  love. 
In  the  Bible  in  1  Cor.,  verse  13,  in  part  It 
reads: 

"Though  I  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men 
and  of  angels,  and  have  not  Love,  I  am  be- 
come as  sounding  brass,  or  a  tinkling  cym- 
bal. And  though  I  have  the  gift  of  prophecy 
and  understand  all  mysteries,  and  all  knowl- 
edge; and  though  I  have  all  faith,  so  that  I 
could  remove  mountains,  and  have  not  Love, 
I  am  nothing." 

Aren't  we  "nothing"  without  pride  of 
home,  family,  and  country;  in  other  words, 
aren't  we  "nothing"  without  Patriotism? 
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ENVIRONMENTAL      TECHNOLOGY 
AND  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  28.  1970 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  industry  is 
crying  for  technically  trained  manpower. 

While  society  has  the  philosophy  that 
the  student  must  obtain  a  4-year  degree, 
only  about  20  percent  of  any  age  group, 
although  not  necessarily  the  top  20  per- 
cent in  ability,  secure  such  a  degree. 
What  about  the  other  80  percent?  Are 
they  to  be  left  with  little  or  no  prepara- 
tion for  today's  and  tomorrow's  techno- 
logical society  in  which  they  are  ex- 
pected to  become  productive,  useful  citi- 
^zens?  The  answer,  of  course,  must  be 
no. 

What  is  being  done  about  this  prob- 
lem? 

We  support  a  number  of  remedial  pro- 
grams. But  the  National  Advisory  Coun- 
cil for  Vocational  Education  has  report- 
ed that  some  of  these  cost  as  much  as 
$12,000  for  every  man  or  woman  placed 
in  a  job.  This  is  compared  to  an  esti- 
mated figure  of  SI. 000  to  $2,500  if  a 
St' 'dent  were  enrolled  in  a  Federal,  State, 
or  local  vocational  program  included  in 
a  mainstream  secondary  or  postsec- 
ondary  school  system. 

Mr.  John  Vaclavik  of  the  office  of  the 
Governor  of  Texas  tells  of  the  efforts  of 
our  State  to  follow  this  less  expensive — 
and  more  effective — route,  which  begins 
at  the  ninth  grade  level. 

I  am  pleavsed  to  insert  his  comments  in 
the  Record  at  this  time: 

I  am  proud  to  report  that  my  home  state 
of  Texas  this  past  September  initiated  a 
demonstration  project  In  16  secondary 
schools  with  1.000  students  enrolled.  This 
program  will  prepare  the  students  for  the 
"world  of  work."  The  Environmental  Tech- 
nology Program,  as  It  Is  called,  was  born  in 
1968  when  the  Mechanical  Contractors  of 
Texas  and  allied  industry  groups  through  the 
medium  of  the  Construction  Industry  Coun- 
cil conducted  a  manpower  survey  In  Texas. 
In  every  category  the  study  revealed  a  short- 
age which  was  etpected  to  rapidly  accelerate. 

Shortly  after  taking  the  survey,  the  Texas 
Education  Agency  wm  approached  by  in- 
dustry to  assist  the  public  schools  to  train 
students  for  this  manpower  shortage.  Out  of 
these  discussions  came  the  Environmental 
Technology  Program  which  includes  air/ 
water  pollution  control;  air/water  distribu- 
tion; air  water  treament;  as  well  as  the 
manufacturing,  distribution  and  service  re- 


lated job  descriptions  that  supplement  and 
make  the  environmental  control  industry 
possible. 

TTie  curriculum  for  the  Environmental 
Technology  Program  begins  In  the  9th  grade 
where  the  student  Is  Introduced  to  the  world 
of  work  through  lectures,  readings,  and  visits 
to  plant  sites.  In  the  10th  grade,  he  studies, 
plumbing,  pipe  fitting,  and  welding.  The  Uth 
grade  is  devoted  to  heating  and  air  condi- 
tioning, and  in  the  12th  grade  the  student 
spends  half  a  day  in  the  classroom  and  the 
other  half  working  for  industry  in  his  chosen 
field. 

Since  the  courses  of  the  Environmental 
Technology  Program  are  electives,  the  stu- 
dent also  takes  regular  academic  subjects. 
Consequently,  upon  graduating  from  high 
school,  he  is  prepared  for  college  entry.  How- 
ever, if  he  does  not  go  to  college  he  can  en- 
roll in  a  technical  school,  enter  an  appren- 
ticeship program,  or  enter  the  labor  market. 
Nevertheless,  wherever  his  educational  train- 
ing ceases,  he  will  have  a  saleable  skill  and 
will  be  a  taxpayer  as  opposed  to  a  welfare 
recipient. 

After  reviewing  the  Environmental  Tech- 
nology Program,  which  has  been  well  re- 
ceived by  the  Texas  Education  Agency  and 
cooperating  local  schools,  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education  called  a  meeting  on  De- 
cember 11,  1969  here  in  Washington  with  a 
cross-section  of  Interested  governmental 
agencies  and  national  Industry  representa- 
tives. The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to 
gain  a  better  understanding  of  how  the  pro- 
gram was  originated,  its  potential,  and  pos- 
sible use  of  the  pattern  by  other  states.  As 
a  result  of  the  December  U  meeting,  a  fol- 
low-up session  was  held  in  February  1970 
to  explore  the  matter  further, 

I  am  pleased  that  Texas  has  assumed  a 
leadership  position  In  offering  solutions  to 
our  various  educational  problems  rather 
than  wringing  their  hands  and  waiting  for 
the  inevitable  explosion.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  Environmental  Technology  Pro- 
gram in  Texas  is  one  of  many  attacks  on  the 
manpower  problem  and  is  not  the  only  solu- 
tion. However,  It  Is  one  of  the  most  Inter- 
esting and  innovative  projects  being  under- 
taken in  our  state. 

I  commend  my  Governor,  the  Honorable 
Preston  Smith,  for  his  outstanding  work  for 
the  Improvement  of  technical-vocational  ed- 
ucation and  support  him  in  his  objectives. 
Governor  Smith  has  long  been  a  friend  of 
technical-vocational  education. 

I  submit,  with  Mr.  Vaclavik,  that  it  is 
now  the  joiht  responsibility  of  the  Con- 
gress with  the  several  States  to  provide 
the  funds  and  the  leadership  to  stream- 
line the  public  education  system  to  ac- 
complish the  vital  function  of  preparing 
every  child  to  earn  a  wage  and  to  find  a 
responsible  and  useful  place  in  his  com- 
munity. It  is  only  through  such  creative 
activity  that  we  can  undergird  our  basic 
concept  of  the  dignity  of  work  and  the 
right  of  every  person  to  reach  for  his 
own  destiny. 


POWER  (PRISONERS  OF  WAR 
EFFECTIVE  RELEASE)    DRIVE 


HON.  MANUEL  LUJAN,  JR. 

or  trrw  Mexico 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  28.  1970 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following 
article  appeared  in  "The  Enchanted 
News",  second  quarter.  This  magazine  is 
a  quarterly  publication  of  the  Peniten- 
tiary of  New  Mexico : 
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Power   (Prisoners  of  War  Effective 
Release  )   Drive 

The  stereotyped  image  of  a  convict  Is  a 
variable  thing.  It  seems  to  depend  upon  the 
Immediate  purpose  of  its  use.  The  image  can 
be  frightening,  comical,  or  even  pathetic.  But 
it  remains  exactly  that  only — an  lavage. 

In  fact,  convicts  are  people  .  .  .  human  be- 
ings .  .  .  Individuals.  And  It  may  come  as  a 
surprise  to  find  that  they  possess  the  same 
emotions  and  capacities  as  their  free-'world 
counterparts.  Convicts  think,  worry  and  re- 
gret. They  get  hungrey,  cold.  sick,  happy  and 
lonesome.  They  work,  play,  laugh,  and  even 
cry.  In  other  words  they  feel  every  single 
emotion  that  non-convicts  do.  Maybe  they 
feel  some  things  even  deeper. 

Recently,  Mrs.  James  L.  Hughes  met  with 
Warden  Felix  Rodriguez  and  Deputy  Warden 
H.  R.  Herrera  at  the  Penitentiary  of  New 
Mexico  to  discuss  the  poesibimies  of  having 
the  penitentiary  art  department  design  and 
layout  art  work  concerning  release  and  hu- 
mane treatment  of  prisoners  of  war.  Mrs. 
Hughes'  husband  is  a  prisoner  of  war  In  North 
Vietnam. 

Mrs.  Hughes  told  of  many  fruitless  efforts 
to  find  out  about  her  husband's  status  and 
welfare.  Including  a  trip  to  Thailand  to  visit 
the  North  Vietnam  Embassy  In  Bangkok.  She 
heard  from  her  husband  only  after  purchas- 
ing a  full-page  ad  in  the  BANGKOK  POST  to 
appeal  her  situation.  She  has  heard  nothing 
since. 

It  became  apparent  to  Mrs.  Hughes,  and 
many  other  families  who  have  men  held  as 
a  prisoners  of  war,  that  appeals  through  paid 
advertisements  in  neutral  countries  would  be 
their  greatest  hope  In  securing  word  about 
their  men.  As  a  result,  Rescue-Line  was  es- 
tablished toward  that  aim.  The  creation  of 
Rescue-Line  was  a  sort  of  last  resort  to  effect 
the  release — or  at  the  very  least,  some  news — 
of  these  men.  The  organization  has  been  at- 
tempting to  raise  the  funds  necessary  to  ac- 
complish their  goal,  but  these  efforts  have  not 
met  with  the  success  of  which  such  a  cam- 
paign is  worthy.  As  an  example,  an  advertise- 
ment soliciting  funds  was  run  in  an  Albu- 
querque newspaper  at  a  cost  of  more  than 
one  hundred  dollars.  The  ad  drew  some  thirty 
dollars  In  contributions!  This,  and  other  ex- 
periences, moved  Mrs.  Hughes  to  seek  assist- 
ance m  other — some  might  say  peculiar — 
places.  With  the  Idea  of  prisoners  helping 
prisoners,  Mrs.  Hughes  sought  assistance  at 
the  Penitentiary  of  New  Mexico.  She  felt 
that  men  at  the  penitentiary,  being  prisoners 
themselves  and  locked  away  from  their  fam- 
ilies and  loved  ones,  might  be  able  to  offer 
some  suggestions  in  art  and  other  ideas  that 
would  bring  the  situation  concerning  the 
men  held  as  prisoners  of  war  to  the  attention 
of  the  world. 

Mrs.  Hughes  pointed  out  that  some  1.406 
families — including  some  4.000  children — 
await  anxiously  some  news,  day  by  day,  that 
their  husbands  or  fathers  are  safe  But  that 
word  never  comes.  The  men  are  held  without 
even  the  privilege  of  communication. 

Well  now !  What  would  you  expect  a  bunch 
of  "cons"  to  do?  After  all,  they  are  convicts, 
aren't  they?  Well  here  is  what  they  did.  Are 
doing! 

With  the  approval  of  Warden  Felix  Rod- 
riguez and  Deputy  Warden  H.  R.  Herrera.  a 
committee  was  formed  to  organize  ideas  for 
a  concentrated  campaign.  The  name  power 
drive  was  coined — standing  for  Prisoners 
of  War  Effective  Release  Drive — and  to  pre- 
vent anyone  from  taking  part  through  the 
hope  of  personal  gain  or  recognition,  an 
agreement  was  made  that  there  would  be  no 
names  involved.  All  work  would  be  per- 
formed anonymously.  With  this  understand- 
ing, the  planning  got  underway.  Special  art 
work  was  done  and  posters  prepared.  These 
have  been  designed  for  xise  anywhere  In  the 
world.  Publicity  and  advertising  ideas  were 
worked  out.  Service  clubs  and  other  Inmate 
groups  were  contacted  and  told  the  story. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Ideas  for  an  effective  campaign  began  to 
take  shape.  And  money  started  to  come  In; 
money  from  convicts. 

Needless  to  say,  convicts  aren't  among  the 
nation's  high  income  groups,  bu*  contribu- 
tions ranging  from  $1.00  to  $10.00  have  been 
received.  And  through  the  combined  co- 
operation of  the  administration  and  officials 
of  the  blood  plasma  program,  arrangements 
have  been  made  whereby  Inmates  without 
money  can  give  blood  and  have  $5.00  de- 
posited to  the  account  of  Rescue-Line.  At 
the  time  of  this  writing  well  over  $300  00 
has  been  received,  and  money  continues  to 
come  in. 

Those  Inmates  active  In  power  drive  hope 
to  spread  the  campaign  from  the  Peni- 
tentiary of  New  Mexico  to  other  penal  in- 
stitutions, and  through  inside  service  clubs, 
to  the  outside.  It  Is  their  hope  that  enough 
money  can  be  raised,  enough  publicity  gen- 
erated, to  aid  In  the  release  of— or  at  least 
the  establishment  of  communications  with — 
those  Americans  held  as  Prisoners  of  War, 

One  of  the  interesting  aspects  of  the 
power  drive  campaign  is  that  personal 
feelings  about  American  involvement  in  the 
Vietnam  conflict  seem  to  have  little  effect 
on  the  willingness  of  inmates  to  help.  One 
of  the  men  summed  up  the  general  feeling 
when  he  said,  "No  matter  why  a  man  Is  locked 
up.  he  should  be  treated  like  a  human,"  That 
seems  to  be  the  whole  idea.  Humanity.  And 
right  now.  at  this  moment,  for  the  first  and 
probably  only  time,  many  of  the  Inmates  of 
the  Penitentiary  of  New  Mexico  can  say,  I'm 
proud  to  be  a  convict. 


STOPPING  THE  SWING  TOWARD 
PROTECTIONISM 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  28,  1970 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee's  announcement 
of  its  tentative  decisions  on  a  trade  bill 
has  brought  about  a  somewhat  belated 
reaction  by  those  of  us  who  fear  the 
overall  economic  impact  which  a  return 
to  protectionism  will  inflict  upon  the 
Nation. 

Since  757  trade  and  tariff  bills  have 
been  introduced  in  this  Congress  alone, 
it  perhaps  would  have  been  appropriate 
if  the  effort  to  educate  the  public  had 
begtm  sooner.  Nevertheless,  in  an  effort 
to  stem  the  protectionist  tide  here  at 
almost  the  11th  hour,  I  am  inserting  an- 
other editorial  in  the  Record.  This  one  is 
from  the  July  25,  1970,  issue  of  Business 
Week.  The  editorial  is  concerned  particu- 
larly with  the  myth  that  the  United 
States  is  an  open  market  and  with  the 
assumption  that  foreign  competition  is 
"imfalr "  because  pay  scales  are  lower 
than  in  the  United  States; 
Stopping  the  Swing  Toward  Protectionism 

After  almost  40  years  of  progress  toward 
freer  International  trade,  the  US.  suddenly 
Is  threatening  to  retreat  once  again  Into  pro- 
tectionism. The  trade  bill  now  taking  shape 
m  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
would  mark  a  definite  reversal  of  the  policy 
the  nation  has  pursued  since  the  time  of 
Cordell  Hull.  In  fact,  it  would  enjoy  the 
dubious  distinction  of  being  the  most  re- 
strictive trade  legislation  since  the  Smoot- 
Hawley  tariff  of  1930. 

President  Nixon  is  absolutely  right  to  serve 
notice  on  Congress  early  In  the  game  that  he 
will  veto  this  bill  If  it  succeeds  In  getting 
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through  the  House  and  Senate.  But  it  will 
take  more  than  just  the  threat  of  a  veto  to 
stem  the  rising  protectionist  sentiment  In 
Congress  and  among  a  disturbing  number  of 
U.S.  businessmen.  The  Administration  must 
take  the  lead  in  explaining  the  vital  stake 
that  the  U.S.  has  in  an  expanding  system  of 
international  trade.  At  the  same  time.  It 
must  take  firm  action  to  deal  with  the  legiti- 
mate complaints  of  American  businessmen. 

Ways  and  Means  Committee  hearings  re- 
vealed widespread  misunderstanding — as 
well  as  some  deeply  cherished  myths — about 
the  role  that  trade  plays  In  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy. Underlying  much  of  the  testimony 
were  mistaken  assumptions:  for  example, 
that  foreign  competition  is  "unfair"  because 
pay  scales  are  lower  than  in  the  US.;  or 
that  the  U.S.  Is  the  only  "open  market"  on 
earth. 

Actually,  low  wages  abroad  are  associated 
with  lower  productivity.  The  U,S,  can  main- 
tain Its  wa?e  differential — and  its  higher 
standard  of  living — provided  its  workers  con- 
tinue to  be  more  productive.  Curbing  imports 
of  textiles,  shoes,  and  other  products  would 
remove  the  spur  of  competition,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  Important  factors  promoting  in- 
creased productivity.  Workers  In  the  pro- 
tected Industries  might  benefit— but  at  the 
expense  of  consumers  who  would  pay  more 
for  the  goods. 

The  notion  that  the  VS.  is  an  open  market 
is  pure  myth.  More  than  20";  of  U.S.  imports 
are  controlled  by  quotas  (such  as  those  on 
oil  and  farm  products);  the  average  U.S. 
tariff  level  on  industrial  goods  is  above  the 
Common  Market  average. 

American  businessmen,  however,  do  have 
some  ground  for  arguing  that  they  are  not 
getting  a  fair  shake  In  world  trade.  While  the 
US.  has  Its  own  nontarlff  obstacles  to  trade, 
Japan  bristles  with  a  far  greater  array  of 
quotfis  and  other  barriers  to  US.  products 
and  Investment  These  violate  the  rules  of 
both  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  & 
Trade  (GATT)  and  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund, 

The  Common  Market  is  creating  a  dis- 
criminatory trading  bloc  through  prefer- 
ential trade  agreements  with  other  coun- 
tries— also  in  violation  of  GATT,  And  Japan 
and  European  nations  alike  proWde  aids  to 
exporters  that  In  many  cases  amount  to  sub- 
sidies. 

The  U.S.  can  maintain  Its  commitment  to 
feer  trade  and  still  refuse  to  be  a  patsy  for 
nations  that  want  to  play  a  double  game.  The 
President  has  extensive  jxjwers  under  exist- 
ing laws  to  retaliate  against  unfair  practices 
and  to  protect  American  producers  by  such 
means  as  countervailing  duties. 

At  the  same  time  that  he  fights  to  stop 
the  protectionist  swing  at  home,  the  Presi- 
dent should  use  these  powers  aggressively  to 
force  our  trading  partners  to  play  a  clean 
game  and  open  their  markets  to  U.S.  goods. 
By  making  sure  that  U.S.  producers  are  on 
equal  footing  with  foreign  competitors,  the 
President  will  undermine  one  of  the  chief 
arguments  that  the  protectionists  have  used 
in  Congress. 


A    TRIBUTE    TO    THE    HONORABLE 
JOHN  C.  KUNKEL 


HON.  J.  IRVING  WHALLEY 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  27,  1970 

Mr.  WHALLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  deep  sense  of  sorrow  and  regret 
that  I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
the  passing  of  a  former  colleague  and 
fellow  Pennsylvanian.  the  Honorable 
John  C.  Kunkel,  who  served  in  this 
Chamber  from  1939  through  1&51,  and 
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again  from  1961  until  his  retirement  in 

1966. 

John  Kunkel  descended  from  a  family 
which  had  produced  many  Congressmen 
before  him,  extending  back  to  the  Con- 
tinental Congress.  He  carried  his  family 
nentage  boldly  and  gallantly;  he  was  a 
tribute  to  his  ancestry. 

While  serving  In  Congress,  John  Kun- 
kel distinguished  himself  for  his  capabiU- 
ties,  and  was  often  called  upon  to  handle 
the  most  difficult  assignments.  Although 
serving  in  the  minority  party  for  most  of 
his  congressional  career,  he  was  able  to 
command  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
all  who  knew  him. 

John  Kunkel  was  a  scholar  and  a 
statesman.  His  contributions  to  the  16th 
District,  which  he  represented,  and  to 
the  State  and  to  the  Nation,  will  long  be 
remembered.  He  was  true  to  the  Ameri- 
can principles  and  gave  of  himself  com- 
pletely in  all  his  endeavors. 

Mrs.  Whalley  and  I  offer  our  deepest 
and  most  sincere  condolences  to  his  wife 
Kitty  and  his  family.  John  will  be  sadly 
missed  by  aU,  but  will  live  forever  as  a 
monument  to  the  heritage  and  traditions 
from  which  he  came. 


"YOU'RE  OLD  ENOUGH  TO  REMEM- 
BER THE  REAL  AMERICA  IP  YOU 
CAN  REMEMBER  .  .  ." 


HON.  DEL  CUWSON 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  28.  1970 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
letter  in  this  morning's  maU  aptly  sum- 
marizes the  reaction  of  many  Americans 
to  the  nightmarish  events  which  have 
become  a  part  of  our  daily  experience. 
I  would  like  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
to  include  the  statement  "You're  Old 
Enough  To  Remember  the  Real  America 
If  You  Can  Remember  .  .  ."  together 
with  the  letter  from  Mr.  Ken  Fitzpatrick 
of  Bellflower.  Calif.,  who  sent  it  to  me. 
The  statement  and  letter  follow: 
You'aK  Old  Enough  To  Rimembmi  Thi 
Real  Amzkica  If  You  Can  Remkmbeb  .  .  . 

When  you  never  dreamed  our  country 
could  ever  loee. 

When  you  left  the  front  door  open. 

When  people  knew  what  the  Fourth  of  July 
stood  for. 

When  you  took  It  for  granted  that  women, 
the  elderly  and  the  clergy  were  to  be  re- 
spected. 

When  a  girl  waa  a  girl. 

When  a  boy  was  a  boy. 

When  you  didn't  feel  embarrassed  to  say 
that  this  waa  the  beet  darn  country  In  the 
world. 

When  socialist  was  a  dirty  word. 

When  taxes  were  only  a  nuisance. 

When  the  poor  were  too  proud  to  take 
Charity. 

When  you  weren't  afraid  to  go  out  at  night. 

When  ghettos  were  neighborhoods. 

When  you  knew  the  law  meant  JusUce.  and 
you  felt  a  little  shiver  of  awe  at  the  sight  of 
a  policeman. 

When  young  fellows  tried  to  Join  the  Army 
or  the  Navy. 

When  songs  had  a  tune. 

When  criminals  went  to  jail. 

When  you  bragged  about  your  home  state 
and  your  home  town. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

When  politicians  proclaimed  their  pa- 
triotism. 

When  clerks  and  repairmen  tried  to  please 

you  or  else. 
When  a  Sunday  drive  was  an  adventure, 

not  an  ordeal. 

When  you  could  always  find  someone  will- 
ing and  able,  whenever  you  wanted  some- 
thing done. 

When  riots  were  unthinkable. 

When  the  clergy  talked  about  religion. 

When  you  took  it  for  granted  that  the  law 
would  be  enforced,  and  your  safety  pro- 
tected. 

When  the  flag  was  a  sacred  symbol. 

When  our  government  stood  up  for  Ameri- 
cans, anywhere  in  the  world. 

When  a  man  who  went  wrong  was  blamed, 
not  his  mother's  nursing  habits  or  his 
father's  income. 

When  everyone  knew  the  difference  be- 
tween right  and  wrong,  even  Harvard  Pro- 
fessors. 

When  things  weren't  perfect,  but  you  ex- 
pected them  to  be. 

When  you  weren't  made  to  feel  guilty  for 
enjoying  dialect  comedy. 

When  pec^le  sUU  had  the  capacity  for 
Indignation. 

When  you  considered  yourself  lucky  to 
have  a  good  job. 

When  you  were  proud  to  have  one. 

When  people  expected  less  and  valued 
when  they  had  more. 

When  college  kids  swallowed  goldfish,  not 
Etcld. 

When  America  was  the  land  of  the  free, 
and  the  home  of  the  brave. 

Dear  Mr.  Clawson.  I  had  Intended  to  write 
you  regarding  some  of  the  issues  confront- 
ing us  today,  when  someone  handed  me  this 
piece  of  paper,  and  I  found  on  it  many  of 
the  things  I  really  wanted  to  say. 

The  "real  America"  is  still  here,  but  we 
have  to  dig  a  little  harder  to  find  It.  The 
news  media  tries  desperately  to  hide  it  In 
many  Instances  by  attempting  to  make  the 
abnormal  appear  normal,  the  "bad  guys" 
seem  like  "good  guys",  etc.,  and  now  more 
than  at  any  time  we  need  men  of  national 
Btatiu-e  to  make  news  telUng  the  good  things 
about  our  great  country. 

My  wishes  as  one  of  your  constituents  are 
quite  simple — support  the  President — fight 
for  a  Supreme  Court  which  will  uphold  the 
Constitution,  not  re-write  It — support  pro- 
grams which  protect  the  would  be  victim,  not 
the  criminal — talk  about  the  good  things 
about  America  at  every  opportunity  and  you 
could  have  the  longest  filibuster  ever  heard 
In  the  Hoiise ! 

Best  personal  regards, 

Kkn  PrrzPATRicK. 


July  28,  1970 


NEWSPAPERS  ARE  THE  MEN  AND 
WOMEN  WHO  MAKE  IT 


HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Tuesday.  July  28.  1970 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  weekly 
newspaper  Is  truly  a  reflection  of  the 
community  it  serves.  As  such  it  is  an 
important  part  of  that  community  and 
has  enormous  power  and  responsibility. 
As  Heywood  Broun  said  many  years  ago, 
"A  newspaper  is  a  rule  unto  itself.  It  has 
a  soul  for  salvation  or  damnation.  The 
intangibles  of  a  newspaper  are  the  men 
and  women  who  make  it.  A  newspaper 
can  neither  rise  nor  fall  below  its  staff." 
This  statement  is  particularly  true  of 
those  weekly  newspapers  which  are  small 


businesses  in  our  community.  The  dedi- 
cation of  their  staffs  makes  the  paper 
fail  or  succeed. 

In  the  southwestern  part  of  Nassau 
County  N.Y.,  in  what  will  soon  be  part  of 
my  Fourth  Congressional  district,  there 
is  an  outstanding  weekly  newspaper 
called  the  Nassau  Herald.  Its  publisher 
Is  Robert  Richner  and  its  editor.  Leatrice 
S.  Spanierman.  It  is  the  official  news- 
paper for  the  village  of  Lawrence  and  of 
Hewlett  Neck.  This  past  week  the  paper 
ran  a  particularly  interesting  editorial 
entitled  "Sounding  Off."  The  editorial 
concerned  Jet  noise,  one  of  the  real 
plagues  of  this  area  and  one  against 
which  every  level  of  government  must  be 
mobilized,  including  the  local  communi- 
ties. This  can  so  well  be  done  by  local 
newspapers.  The  editorial  follows: 
Sounding  Orr 
The  Five  Towns,  long  plagued  by  jet  noise, 
must  sympathize  with  other  besieged  areas 
and  welcome  a  North  Shore  ally  as  well  as 
one  in  the  Hamptons  to  our  long-time  fight 
against  the  thundering  alKive  us. 

The  mayor  of  East  Hills  which  is  located 
near  Roslyn  has  called  upon  his  villagers  to 
campaign  against  the  noise  of  Jets  flying 
overhead.  Although  the  village  Is  not  situated 
in  close  proximity  to  an  airport,  traffic  pat- 
terns for  Kennedy  have  affected  East  Hills 
and  residents  are  complaining  that  the  noise 
Is  "Intolerable." 

In  East  Hampton,  a  small  three  runway 
airport  tucked  away  in  600  acres  of  woodland 
has  created  controversy  although  there  are 
only  about  30,000  take-offs  and  landings 
there  per  year,  and  certainly  no  commercial 
Jets  on  this  relatively  quiet  Installation.  How- 
ever, a  group  has  formed  called  the  Aircraft 
Noise  Control  Council  of  the  Hamptons,  con- 
cerned about  a  proposed  lengthening  of  a 
runway.  A  leader  of  the  organization  has 
taken  a  delegation  to  the  East  Hampton  Vil- 
lage Board  to  ask  for  a  ban  on  all  flights  over 
the  village. 

Well,  we  here,  have  really  heard  it  all  be- 
fore. We  too  tried  to  ban  flights  over  Hemp- 
stead Town  and  were  unsuccessful  in  court. 
We  too  tried  to  ro\ise  citizens  to  ban  together 
to  fight  this  menace  that  plagues  us.  We 
were  on  the  noise  pollution  wagon  long  be- 
fore the  term  "ecology"  was  a  household 
w«rd  ...  to  no  avail. 

Now,  once  again  we  have  hope.  Our  resi- 
dents cooperated  with  a  letter  of  complaint 
campaign.  The  multitude  of  responses  were 
then  forwarded  to  Attorney  General  Ixjuis  J. 
Lefkowltz  who  has  filed  stUt  In  State  Su- 
preme Court  to  force  airlines  and  the  Port  of 
New  York  Authority  to  take  Immediate  steps 
to  reduce  the  noise  of  the  Jets. 

We  who  are  bombarded  by  health -affecting 
noise  nuisances  must  endure  the  ear-splitting 
tumult  low  above  our  homes,  our  offices,  hos- 
pitals, schools  .  .  .  but  perhaps,  in  the  near 
future  ...  we  will  be  mercifully  reUeved  of 
the  intensity  of  the  .'et  noise  ...  by  the 
covuis  declaring  the  screaming  planes  a  legal 
nuisance. 

INSPIRING  MESSAGE  FOR  YOUTH 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or   NEW    JEBSST 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  28. 1970 
Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  month 
a  young  man  with  roots  deep  in  the  com- 
munity of  Montclair.  N.J.,  a  man  who 
has  traveled  far  since  he  graduated 
from  his  high  school,  and  a  man  with 
a  great  future,  returned  to  deliver  a 
commencement  address. 


July  28,  1970 


Every  spring,  of  course,  the  coimtry- 
side  is  deluged  with  commencement 
speeches.  But  this  one  was  really  special. 
I  did  not  have  the  privUege  of  hearing 
It  nor  do  I  have  a  long  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  speaker.  But  after 
reading  it,  I  think  I  know  very  clearly  the 
felnd  of  drive  and  determination  to  over- 
come hardships  and  obstacles  that  pro- 
pelled this  outstanding  citizen,  Mr. 
Aubrey  C.  Lewis.  His  message  is  triUy 
an  inspiring  one  for  our  youth: 

Commencement    Address    EWxivered    bt 

AuBRET  C.  Lewis 
Rev.  Gray  and  Friends,  I  believe  that  cov- 
ers everyone  here. 

When  I  was  asked  to  participate  in  to- 
day's commencement  exercises,  the  invita- 
tion was  a  particularly  welcomed  one.  It  Is 
a  real  privilege  for  me  to  return  to  Montclair 
high  school  some  sixteen  (16)  years  after 
X  moved  through  these  hallowed  halls  re- 
ceiving Instructions  from  many  of  the  same 
teachers  here  today.  In  that  sixteen  years, 
many  of  the  fundamentals  grasped  in  the 
classroom  and  on  the  athleUc  field  at  Mont- 
clair High  have  been  used  and  utilized  In 
my  dally  life  and  for  that  specific  education- 
al discipline  I  am  quite  pleased. 

You  know— I  consider  you  the  luckiest 
graduating  class  of  all  times— anywhere— 
for  many  reasons,  namely; 

You  were  Involved  In  a  now  situation. 
Montclair  High  is  a  microcosm  of  America- 
its  people— action  and  events.  You  have  had 
failures,  demonstrations,  boycotts  and  even 
a  scheduling  breakdown,  when  you  finally 
had  to  put  the  module  system  in  moth  balls. 
AU  of  us  have  learned  a  great  deal  from 
these  experiences  and  this  exposure  has  pre- 
pared you  for  the  many  confrontations  you 
are  apt  to  face  in  the  future.  The  decisions 
you  make  often  times  will  be  based  on  the 
exposure  you've  had  here  at  Montclair  High 
School. 

Dtu-lng  the  course  of  your  past  twelve  (12) 
academic  years  I  know  the  thoughts  have 
occurred— why  am  I  doing  It?  Where  do  I 
want  to  go?  What  Is  It  all  about?  Is  it  worth 
it?  But  most  of  you,  by  the  very  nature  of 
your  presence  here  today  have  exercised  in- 
testinal fortitude  or  Just  plain  guts.  You 
realized  that  you  Jvist  can't  turn  back— you 
must  keep  on  moving.  Work  towards!  Fight 
for!  You  can't  cop  out!  You  have  to  dedicate 
yourself  to  something! 

You  are  lucky  too  because  you  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  rub  elbows  with  the  rich, 
the  poor,  the  black,  the  white,  the  gifted, 
the  concerned,  the  pushers  and  the  passive. 
This  is  what  It  Is  aU  about ! ! ! 
There  have  been  many  academic  changes 
at  Montclair  High  School  In  the  past  sixteen 
(16)  years,  with  the  result  being  that  ap- 
proximately 80%  of  the  graduates  now  at- 
tend major  colleges,  Jimlor  colleges  or  spe- 
cific skUl  Institutions.  These  have  all  been 
brought  about  as  a  result  of  a  realization  on 
the  part  of  you,  on  the  part  of  the  generation 
sitting  behind  you,  and  because  someone, 
somewhere,  realized  that  there  was  a  need. 
A  problem  existed  and  coUectlvely  a  solution 
was  reached. 

I  say  again  you  are  the  luckiest  graduating 
class  of  all  times  and  I  say  this  simply  be- 
cause you  are  faced  with  more  challenges 
than  any  other  preceding  graduating  class 
In  history.  Oh  yes,  that  marvelous  genera- 
tion sitting  out  there  with  tears  of  parental 
Joy  In  their  eyes  had  challenges  also,  and  we 
must  recognize  the  fact  that  they,  who  could 
be  considered  part  of  the  establishment  or 
the  system,  have  had  a  reasonable  amount  of 
success. 

As  a  result  of  their  efforts,  small  pox  no 
longer  exists,  diphtheria,  which  used  to  de- 
stroy many  children  at  birth,  no  longer  is 
the  kUler.  Many  other  medical  research  ih-oJ- 
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ects  and  inventions  have  laeen  made  from 
removals  to  transplants  and  thus  human  life 
has  been  pwAonged. 

Many  of  the  people  out  there  heard  the 
first  radio,  saw  the  first  television,  of  course 
I  was  among  that  group.  Saw  the  tallest 
buildings  erected,  the  Woolworth,  the  Chrys- 
ler the  Empire  State  and  now  you  are  seeing 
the  Twin  Towers-Port  Authority  Building  In 
New  York  City  going  up.  Bridges  and  roads, 
communication  facilities  and  they  even 
created  a  system  which  landed  a  1947  Mont- 
clair High  School  graduate  on  the  moon. 

Yes.  they  have  had  some  success.  However, 
they  leave  a  lot  of  additional  challenges  for 
each  and  everyone  of  the  499  beautiful  people 
sitting  before  me.  I  guess  we  could  break 
it  right  down  into  getting  along  with  each 
other.  But  let's  not  do  that— let's  speciflcally 
mention  "drug  abuse",  "air  and  water  pollu- 
tion", and  yes — wars.  These  are  problems  that 
you  will  have  to  face  and  solve  if  the  pro- 
longed life  that  that  generation  out  there 
so  admirably  established  is  not  to  have  been 
m  vain. 

I  suggest  that  starting  tomorrow  "you 
beautiful  people"— get  up  early!  Make  your 
day  longer !  Because  there  are  so  many  things, 
so  many  challenges,  so  much  to  be  done— 
and  now  you  have  to  respond  to  the  call. 
Remember  along  with  recognition  comes 
responsibility. 

Doors— we  have  all  talked  about  closed 
doors  frcMn  a  racial  standpoint,  from  an  eco- 
nomic standpoint  and  even  from  a  woman's 
opportunity  standpoint.  Tear  down  the 
shackles— anytime  Just  one  person  Is  denied 
because  of  the  aforementioned,  then  we  are 
all  laelng  denied.  Remember,  you  must  reach 
out  and  touch  somebody's  hand. 

We  still  have  cancer — sickle  cell  anemia, 
and  there  is  a  great  need  for  social  and 
business  professionals  with  Insight.  Can  you 
bridge  this  gap? 

Have  you  ever  seriously  thought  about 
compromise?  I  can  see  the  results  of  compro- 
mise here  today.  Many  of  you  have  shortened 
your  hair  due  to  the  desires  and  wishes  of 
those  proud  people  behind  you.  You  might 
call  them  "hang-ups" — but  don't.  Let's  call 
it  the  beginning  of  a  great  understanding 
between  two  marvelous  generations  and  also, 
the  lighting  of  the  candle — the  realistic  rel- 
evant compromise!  You're  never  going  to 
have  your  way  completely.  There  Is  give! 
And  there  Is  take  I 

In  Just  thirty  years,  in  the  United  States 
alone,  there  will  be  approximately  330  million 
people  a  tremendous  increase — which  means 
that  a  major  challenge  will  be  for  you  to 
create  a  system  which  will  better  utUlze  the 
talents  of  each  person  and  also  to  better 
utilize  the  natural  resources  of  our  land. 
Is  there  a  point  of  no  return? 

Communicationa— your  ablUty  to  com- 
municate with  your  fellowman,  with  your 
peers  and  with  your  associates  Is  a  vital  one. 
The  next  five  (6)  yesu-s  should  be  dedicated 
and  a  plan  must  be  adopted  by  each  person 
with  certain  intermediate  oibjectlves  and 
ultimate  goals,  and  in  doing  so.  emphasize 
the  art  of  communicating,  of  selling  yoiu'self . 
of  seUing  your  program,  of  seUlng  your  Idea 
and  sometimes  selling  Intangible  goals  to 
concrete,  practical  thinking  people.  In  order 
to  do  that,  certain  fundamentals,  certain 
basics  must  be  acquired. 

You  can  lead  me  only  If  you  are  funda- 
mentally sound.  There  are  no  Instant  leaders. 
Sound  thinking  and  sound  Judgment  are 
generally  based  on  Involvement,  experiment, 
trial  and  error  and  access  to  living  situations. 
This  Is  where  our  educational  system  excels — 
but  could  be  Improved. 

Imagine  yourselves  walking  along  a  desert 
area,  diseased  and  afflicted  with  leprosy  and 
suddenly  a  voice  appears  saying  "put  sand 
in  your  pocket  and  tomorrow  you  will  be 
both  happy  and  both  sad"  and  because  you 
obey— tomorrow  you  look  Into  yo»ur  pockets 
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and  there  find  miracle  medicine  which  com- 
pletely cures  you  from  thU  terrible  affliction 
along  with  many  of  your  friends  and  asso- 
ciates and  as  the  line  grows  longer  and 
longer  and  grains  of  sand  which  have  been 
turned  into  miracle  medicine  diminishes  un- 
tU  finally  you  have  used  up  the  last  portion. 
What  a  terrible  feeling  to  look  at  a  line  of 
a  thousand  anxious,  hopeless  people,  waiting 
for  the  cure  and  there  Is  no  more  because 
you  dldnt  put  enough  sand  In  your  pocket. 

I  ask  you  at  this  point  "How  much  sand 
are  you  putting  in  your  pockets?  Have  you 
mastered  the  basics?  Have  you  acquired  the 
fundamentals? 

To  the  older  generation  and  to  you  beauti- 
ful people— (Whitney  Young)  was  right 
when  he  said.  "We  may  have  traveled  in 
different  ships,  but  we  are  all  in  the  sajne 
boat  now". 

"Hang  in  there  tough". 

Thank  you  very  much. 


(From  the  Montclair  Times  (NJ.),  July  2. 
1970] 
MHS  HEAas  A.  C.  Lewis 
In  a  commencement  address  to  the  grad- 
uates of  Montclair  High  School,  teachers, 
parents  and  guests,  Aubrey  C.  Lewis  char- 
acterized the  class  of  1970  as  "the  luckiest 
irraduatlng  class  of  all  times"  citing  the  ed- 
ucational and  social  experiences  which  have 
crossed  their  lives.  Mr.  Lewis,  assistant  vice 
president -career  development  F.  W.  Wool- 
worth,  shared  the  stage  of  Montclair  High 
with  the  Rev.  William  H.  Gray  HI,  pastor  of 
Union  Baptist  Church  who  delivered  the 
invocation.  ,   _. 

The  text  of  Mr.  Lewis'  speech  given  June 
17  follows:  ^   ^ 

"Rev.  Gray  and  friends,  I  beUeve  that  cov- 
ers everyone  here. 

"When  I  was  asked  to  participate  In  to- 
day's commencement  exercises,  the  Invita- 
tion was  a  particularly  welcomed  one.  It  is  a 
real  privilege  for  me  to  return  to  Montclair 
High  School  some  16  years  after  I  moved 
through  these  hallowed  halls  receiving  In- 
structions from  many  of  the  same  teachers 
here  today.  In  that  sixteen  years,  many  of  the 
fundamentals  grasped  in  the  classroom  and 
on  the  athletic  field  at  Montclair  High  have 
been  used  and  utilized  in  my  dally  life  and 
for  that  specific  educational  discipline  I  am 
quite  pleased. 

"You  know— I  consider  you  the  luckiest 
graduating  class  of  all  Umes— anywhere— for 
many  reasons,  namely: 

"You  were  involved  in  a  now  situation. 
Montclair  High  Is  a  microcosm  of  America- 
Its  people— action  and  events.  You  have  had 
failures  demonstrations,  boycotu  and  even 
a  scheduling  breakdown,  when  you  finally 
had  to  put  the  module  system  in  moth  balls. 
All  of  us  have  learned  a  great  deal  from 
these  experiences  and  this  exposure  has  pre- 
pared you  for  the  many  confrontotlons  you 
are  apt  to  face  In  the  future.  The  decisions 
you  make  often  times  will  be  based  on  the 
exposure  you've  had  here  at  Montclair  High 
School. 

"During  the  course  of  your  past  12  aca- 
demic years  I  know  the  thoughts  have  oc- 
curred—Why am  I  doing  It?  Where  do  I 
want  to  go?  What  is  It  all  about?  Is  It  worth 
It?  But  most  of  you,  by  the  very  nature  of 
your  presence  here  today  have  exercised  In- 
testmal  fortitude  or  Just  plain  guts.  You 
reallaed  that  you  Just  can't  turn  back— you 
must  keep  on  moving.  Work  towards!  Fight 
for!  You  cant  cop  out!  You  have  to  dedicate 
yovurself  to  something! 

"You  are  lucky  too  because  you  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  rub  elbows  with  the  rich, 
the  poor,  the  black,  the  white,  the  gUted. 
the  concerned,  the  pushers  and  the  passive. 
"This  Is  what  It  Is  aU  about! 
"There  have  been  many  academic  changes 
at  Montclair  High  School  In  the  past  sUteen 
years,  with  the  result  being  that  approxl- 
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mately  80 '"c  of  the  graduates  now  attend 
major  colleges.  Junior  colleges  or  specific 
skill  Institutions.  These  have  all  been 
brought  about  as  a  result  of  a  realization  on 
the  part  of  you.  on  the  part  of  the  genera- 
tion sitting  behind  you.  and  because  some- 
one, somewhere,  realized  that  there  was  a 
need.  A  problem  existed  and  collectively  a 
solution  was  reached. 

"t  say  again  you  are  the  luckiest  graduating 
class  of  all  times  and  I  say  this  simply  be- 
cause you  are  faced  with  more  challenges 
than  any  other  preceding  graduating  class  In 
history.  Oh  yes.  that  marvelous  generation 
sitting  out  there  with  tears  of  parental  Joy 
In  their  eyes  had  challenges  also,  and  we 
must  recognize  the  fact  that  they,  who  could 
be  considered  part  of  the  establishment  or 
the  system,  have  had  a  re.isonabl8  amount 
of  success. 

••As  a  result  of  their  efforts.  Small  Pox  no 
longer  exists;  Diphtheria,  which  used  to  de- 
stroy many  children  at  birth,  no  longer  Is 
the  killer.  Many  other  medical  research  proj- 
ects and  inventions  have  been  made  from  re- 
movals to  transplants  and  thus  human  life 
has  been  prolonged. 

•Many  of  the  people  out  there  heard  the 
first  radio,  saw  the  first  television,  of  course 
I  was  among  that  group.  Saw  the  tallest 
buildings  erected,  the  Woolworth,  the  Chrys- 
ler, the  Empire  State  and  now  you  are  seeing 
the  Twin  Towers — Port  Authority  building  in 
New  York  City  going  up.  Bridges  and  roads, 
communication  facilities  and  they  even  cre- 
ated a  system  which  landed  a  1947  Montclair 
High  School  graduate  on  the  moon. 

••Yes.  they  have  had  some  success.  How- 
ever, they  leave  a  lot  of  additional  chal- 
lenges for  each  and  everyone  of  the  499  beau- 
tiful people  sitting  before  me.  I  guess  we 
could  break  It  right  down  Into  getting  along 
with  each  other.  But  let's  not  do  that — let's 
specifically  mention  "Drug  Abuse,'  "Air  and 
Water  Pollution."  and  yes — wars.  These  are 
problems  that  you  will  have  to  face  and  solve 
if  the  prolonged  life  that  that  generation 
out  there  so  admirably  established  Is  not  to 
have  been  in  vain. 

"I  suggest  that  starting  tomorrow  'you 
beautiful  people' — get  up  early!  Make  your 
day  longer!  Because  there  are  so  many  things 
so  many  challenges,  so  much  to  be  done — 
and  now  you  have  to  respond  to  the  call. 
Remember  along  with  recognition  comes  re- 
sponsibility. 

••Door- — we  have  all  talked  about  closed 
doors  from  a  racial  standpoint,  from  an  eco- 
nomic standpoint  and  even  from  a  woman's 
opportunity  standpoint.  Tear  down  the 
shackles — anytime  Just  one  person  is  denied 
because  of  the  aforementioned,  then  we  are 
all  being  denied.  Remember,  you  must  reach 
out  and  touch  somebody's  hand. 

"We  still  have  cancer — Sickle  Cell  Ane- 
mia, and  there  Is  a  great  need  for  social  and 
business  professionals  with  Insight.  Can  you 
bridge  this  gap? 

"Have  you  ever  seriously  thought  about 
comprise?  I  can  see  the  results  of  compro- 
mise here  today.  Many  of  you  have  shortened 
you  hair  due  to  the  desires  and  wishes  of 
those  proud  people  behind  you — you  might 
call  them  "Hang-Ups" — but  don't.  Let's  call 
It  the  beginning  of  a  great  understanding  be- 
tween two  marvelous  generations  and  also, 
the  lighting  of  the  candle — the  realistic  rel- 
evant compromise!  You're  never  going  to 
have  your  way  completely.  There  is  give!  and 
there  Is  take! 

••In  Just  thirty  years.  In  the  United  States 
alone,  there  will  be  approximately  330  million 
people,  a  tremendous  increase — which  means 
that  a  major  challenge  will  be  for  you  to 
create  a  system  which  will  better  utilize  the 
talents  of  each  person  and  also  to  better 
utilize  the  natural  resources  of  our  land.  Is 
there  a  point  of  no  return? 

"Communications — your  ability  to  com- 
municate  with   your   fellowman.   with   your 
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peers  and  your  associates  is  a  vltaU  one. 
The  next  five  years  should  be  dedicated  and 
a  plan  must  be  adopted  by  each  person  with 
certain  intermediate  objectives  and  ultimate 
goals,  and  in  doing  so,  emphasize  the  art  of 
communicating,  of  selling  yourself,  of  selling 
your  program,  of  selling  your  Idea  and 
someitlmes  selling  intangible  goals  to  con- 
crete, practical  thinking  people.  In  order  to 
do  that,  certain  fundamentals,  certain  basics 
must  be  acquired. 

You  can  lead  me  only  if  you  are  funda- 
mentally sound.  There  are  no  instant  leaders. 
Sound  thinking  and  sound  Judgment  are 
generally  based  on  involvement,  experiment, 
trial  and  error  and  access  to  living  situa- 
tions. This  is  where  our  educational  system 
excels — but  could  be  Improved. 

'•Imagine  yourselves  walking  along  a  des- 
ert area,  diseased  and  afflicted  with  leprosy 
and  suddenly  a  voice  appears  saying  ••Put 
Sand  In  Your  Pocket  and  Tomorrow  You  Will 
Be  Both  Happy  and  Both  Sad"  and  because 
you  obey — tomorrow  you  look  Into  your 
pockets  and  there  find  miracle  medicine 
which  completely  cures  you  from  this  ter- 
rible affliction  along  with  many  of  your 
friends  and  associates  and  as  the  line  grows 
longer  and  longer,  the  grains  of  sand  which 
have  been  turned  into  miracle  medicine 
diminishes  until  finally  you  have  used  up 
the  last  portion.  Hopeless  people,  waiting  for 
the  cure  and  there  is  no  more  because  you 
didnt  put  enough  sand  In  your  pocket. 

••I  ask  you  at  this  point  ••how  much  sand 
are  you  putting  in  your  pockets?  Have  you 
mastered  the  basics?  Have  you  acquired  the 
fundamentals? 

•To  the  older  generation  and  to  you  beau- 
tiful people — (Whitney  Young)  was  right 
when  he  said,  "we  may  have  traveled  in  dif- 
ferent ships,  but  we  are  all  In  the  same  boat 
now." 

"Hang  in  there  tough." 


July  28,  1970 


CONGRESSIONAL  REPORT  SENT  TO 
NINTH    DISTRICT    RESIDENTS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  28,  1970 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following: 
Congressional  Report 

Crlme^the  fact  of  it  and  the  fear  of  it — 
continues  to  erode  the  quality  of  American 
life.  The  FBI  reports  the  rate  of  Increase  of 
serious  crimes  in  the  United  States  for  the 
first  three  months  of  1970  was  up  13  percent 
over  the  first  three  months  of  1969. 

TTiroughout  the  Nation,  nine  serious  crimes 
are  committed  each  60  seconds.  The  tragic 
timetable  Includes  a  murder  each  36  min- 
utes ...  a  robbery  every  two  minutes  ...  a 
burglary  every  16  seconds  .  .  .  forceable  rape 
each  14  minutes.  The  annual  cost  of  crime  Is 
estimated  to  be  »31  billion.  Yet.  the  statistics 
measuring  the  frequency  and  cost  of  crime 
failed  to  Indicate  the  extent  of  the  tragedy, 
sorrow  and  mental  anguish  experienced  by 
the  victims  of  crime. 

While  the  public  rightfully  demands  ac- 
tion, many  citizens  still  believe  that  crime  In 
all  its  forms  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Fed- 
eral government.  Enforcement  of  criminal 
law  Is  the  primary  responsibility  of  State  and 
local  governments.  The  Federal  government's 
role  Is  to  supply  the  strongest  possible  sup- 
port to  State  and  local  law  enforcement 
agencies. 

Congress  has  moved  to  provide  this  sup- 
port, and  Federal  aid  to  the  State  and  local 
governments  is  the  fastest  growing  Item  In 


the  Federal  budget.  Because  crime  continues 
to  be  a  growing  menace  at  all  levels  of  so- 
ciety, a  broad-based  attack  must  be  pressed 
along  the  following  lines : 

1.  Adequate  funding — The  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration  (LEAA), 
created  by  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  provides  financial 
and  technical  support  for  local  and  State 
police  agencies.  It  has  never  received  ade- 
quate funding,  however.  For  example,  In- 
diana, with  a  comparable  crime  rate  to  the 
National  rate,  received  about  $1  million  in 
LEAA  fundg  last  year.  The  State  could  have 
used  10  times  that  amount  to  launch  an 
effective  antl -crime  effort. 

The  Administration  has  recommended  $480 
million  for  LEAA  in  fiscal  year  1971,  an  In- 
crease of  $212  million  over  the  previous  fiscal 
year.  Given  the  great  need  to  accelerate  ef- 
forts by  state  and  local  antl-crlme  agencies, 
I  introduced  legislation  authorizing  $750  mil- 
lion for  FY  1971.  Ultimately,  a  bill  authoriz- 
ing $650  million  for  LEAA  passed  the  House. 

2.  Reform  of  Court  and  Penal  Systems — 
With  a  recidivist  (or  "return")  rate  of  70 
percent  among  our  criminal  offenders.  It  Is 
apparent  our  penology  system  has  serious 
shortcomings.  We  must  improve  archaic  and 
Inadequate  penal  facilities  and  systems  at 
State,  local  and  Federal  levels.  New  controls 
must  be  placed  over  probationers,  parolees 
and  those  found  not  guilty  by  reason  of 
insanity.  I  have  Introduced  legislation  to 
bring  about  these  reforms. 

I  also  have  Introduced  legislation  to  re- 
quire quicker  trials  for  those  charged  with 
Federal  criminal  violations,  and  to  strengthen 
the  control  over  defendants  with  criminal 
records  while  they  await  trial.  We  need  also 
to  ease  the  load  on  over-burdened  criminal 
court  Judges,  and  apply  pressure  for  sound 
court  management. 

3.  Juveniles — New  efforts  and  new  em- 
phasis must  be  placed  on  controlling  and 
preventing  Juvenile  crime.  Crime  rate  in- 
creases among  those  under  18  are  nearlng 
10  percent  each  year.  The  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1968 
authorizes  block  grants  to  States  to  combat 
this  growing  menace. 

4.  Dangerous  Drugs — The  District  of  Co- 
Itmibia  Police  Department  reports  that  45 
percent  of  those  arrested  In  1969  had  a  his- 
tory of  driig  use.  Obviously,  more  education 
on  drugs  is  needed  across  the  country; 
trafficking  In  drugs  has  to  be  curtailed,  both 
in  the  U.S.  and  Internationally,  and  the  root 
causes  of  drug  abuse  must  be  brought  under 
Increased  scrutiny. 

5.  Organized  Crime — Statistics  indicate 
that  nearly  $100  billion  annually  is  reaped 
by  organized  crime  In  gambling  and  loan 
sharking  alone.  The  Organized  Crime  BUI  of 
1969,  which  has  passed  the  Senate,  would  do 
much  to  cut  into  these  lucrative,  but  vul- 
nerable, activities  of  organized  crime.  I  sup- 
port and  urge  Its  pas-^ge. 

6.  Social  Problems — Antl-crlme  programs 
do  not.  In  themselves,  eliminate  the  condi- 
tions which  foster  crime.  Continued  atten- 
tion must  be  given  to  the  social  problems 
which  create  these  conditions  and  to  a  va- 
riety of  actions  to  make  crime  inconvenient. 
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MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  28,  1970 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 


Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,500  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


l-'FA  "BUILDING  OUR  AMERICAN 
COMMUNITIES" 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  28.  1970 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Future 
Farmers  of  America  are  today  embark- 
ing on  a  new  and  dynamic  program  for 
America  and  its  future. 

It  is  a  new  and  innovative  community 
action  program — "Building  Our  Ameri- 
can Communities." 

Quite  frankly,  I  am  excited  about  this 
program  and  its  potential.  As  you  know, 
the  Future  Farmers  of  America  is  an  or- 
ganization of  yoimg  men  studying  voca- 
tional agriculture  in  the  schools  across 
the  Nation. 

Upon  its  inception,  the  FFA  took  upon 
itself  the  equally  challenging  task  of  at- 
tempting to  transform  American  agri- 
cult'ore.  The  fantastic  strides  which  have 
been  made  in  the  production  of  our  food 
and  fiber  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
FFA  for  the  success  which  has  been  at- 
tained. 

Now  the  FFA  plans  to  do  something 
about  the  problems  which  confront  our 
crowded  urban  areas. 

The  program  is  a  new  national  effort 
which  has  been  conceived  in  conjunction 
with  the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 
Again,  the  young  men  of  the  FFA  and 
their  advisers  intend  to  do  something 
about  the  problems  of  modern  urban  liv- 
ing. 

The  overcrowding  of  our  cities  and 
their  arteries,  the  urban  blight,  and  the 
other  problems  of  an  urban  population 
can  be  met  in  part,  they  feel,  if  suflBcient 
jobs,  adequate  housing  and  mtmicipal  fa- 
cilities could  be  secured  for  rural  and 
semirural  America. 

In  working  jointly  with  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  it  was  decided  that 
a  program  involving  both  study  and  ac- 
tion would  be  the  most  effective  method 
of  involving  the  young  men  of  the  FFA 
in  this  challenging  new  venture.  Instruc- 
tional material  is  being  made  available 
to  the  12,000  Instructors  of  vocational 
agriculture  across  the  length  and  breadth 
of  our  land.  Beginning  with  the  1970-71 
school  year,  this  information  will  be 
taught  in  vocational  agriculture  class- 
rooms in  9,000  American  commimitles. 
These  clas.ses  •will  devote  a  portion  of 
their  instructional  period  to  the  discus- 
sion of  the  problems  of  their  local 
communities. 

In  addition  to  the  instructional  phase, 
FFA  members  will  be  involved  in  actual 
commimity  improvement  projects  deal- 
ing with  seven  rural  problem  aresis. 

In  my  opinion  this  is  but  a  beginning 
for  I  feel  confident  that  tens  of  thousands 
of  individuals  will  become  interested  be- 
cause of  the  concern  of  these  young  peo- 
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pie.  A  useful  dialogue  will  result,  and  I 
am  equally  certain  that  new  innova- 
tions to  implement  the  intent  of  the  pro- 
gram will  be  rapidly  forthcoming.  The 
FFA  will  serve  as  a  model  for  other  orga- 
nizations to  become  involved. 

This  is  a  marvelous  example  of  con- 
structive youth  involvement  in  the  prob- 
lems of  modern  America. 

We  often  use  the  phrase  about  every- 
body talking  about  the  weather  but  not 
doing  anything  about  it. 

Well,  the  FFA  is  not  just  talking  about 
the  problems  of  this  Nation  in  the  seven- 
ties, they  are  going  to  do  something  about 
them. 

They  have  my  support.  The  450.000  Fu- 
ture Farmers  of  America  are  going  to 
make  a  contribution  equal  to  that  which 
its  members  have  made  and  are  making 
to  agriculture. 


ASSISTANCE  PLAN 


HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  28,  1970 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no 
more  important  task  before  this  Con- 
gress than  that  of  helping  our  poor  to 
become  productive,  taxpaying  citizens. 
The  welfare  reform  bill  which  this 
House  has  passed  and  sent  to  the  other 
body  would  be  a  major  step  In  that  di- 
rection. It  would  assist  our  poor  to  con- 
tribute, rather  than  detract,  from  the 
life  of  our  Nation. 

The  New  Orleans  States-Item  re- 
cently published  an  excellent  editorial 
on  this  subject.  I  am  inserting  it  in  the 
Record  and  calling  it  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues: 

(Prom  the  New  Orleans  States-Item. 

July  20,  1970) 

Assistance  Plan 

Congress  should  approve  President  Nixon's 
Family  Assistance  Plan  as  an  alternative  to 
the  existing  inadequate  welfare  system. 

Louisiana  and  the  South  have  a  tremen- 
dous stake  in  the  plan,  which  places  a  floor 
under  Incomes  and  gives  individuals  a 
chance  to  get  off  the  dole.  The  act  offers  a 
chance  for  the  breadwinner  in  thousands  of 
families  to  become  a  productive  part  of  the 
economy. 

The  South  should  favor  the  legislation  for 
purely  selfish  reasons. 

By  increasing  Inoomee  of  the  poor — trip- 
ling or  even  quadrupling  them  in  some 
cases — The  Family  Assistance  Plan  would 
provide  a  boost  to  the  economy  of  the  South. 
It  Is  estimated  that  additional  federal  reve- 
nues totaling  $102  million  annually  would 
flow  into  Louisiana  alone. 

The  South  would  benefit  in  disproportion 
to  the  balance  of  the  country. 

Accepting  the  Census  Bureau's  17-state 
definition  of  the  South,  52  per  cent  of  the 
20  million  persons  covered  by  the  bill  would 
be  Southerners.  Figures  cited  by  Fortune 
Magazine  show  that  a  surprising  one  out  of 
five  persons  in  the  South  would  be  covered. 
More  than  half  of  those  qualifying  for  the 
program  would  be  white. 

We  believe  the  Family  Assistance  Plan  of- 
fers a  chance  for  individuals  living  without 
hope  to  shake  loose  from  the  tradition  of 
miserable  housing.  Inadequate  diets,  and  an 
early  termination  of  schooling. 
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It  offers  a  chance  for  those  living  at  the 
poverty  level  to  get  the  type  of  Job  training 
and  acquire  the  kind  of  motivation  required 
If  they  are  to  break  the  poverty  cycle. 

The  Family  Assistance  Plan  already  has 
been  approved  by  the  House  and  is  now  be- 
fore the  Senate.  "The  Senate  should  not  forget 
that  the  present  welfare  system  is  a  na- 
tional disgrace  It  is  both  unresp>onsive  and 
degrading. 


ABM'S.    MIRVS.    AND    DETERRENCE 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  28.  1970 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
argued  for  2  years  now  that  the  gravest 
threat  to  our  national  security  is  being 
posed  by  our  own  deployment  of  the 
ABM  and  the  MIRV.  I  must  confess  that 
this  struggle  has  been  at  times  a  dis- 
heartening one.  so  I  was  especially 
pleased  to  see  an  editorial  in  yesterday's 
New  York  Times,  supporting  the  posi- 
tions I  have  taken  and  suggesting  that 
any  fimds  voted  for  these  systems  be 
placed  in  escrow  until  the  administra- 
tion implements  the  Senate  resolution — 
passed  overwhelmingly — urging  the  ad- 
ministration to  propose  a  halt  in  ABM 
and  MIRV  deployment  on  both  sides 
while  SALT  talks  proceed.  The  blatant 
disregard  of  this  resolution  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  subsequent  deployment  of 
the  Minuteman  III  MIRV  was  equally 
disappointing  and  I  frankly  feel  it  makes 
his  objectives  at  SALT  suspect. 

I  include  in  the  Record  both  the  Times 
editorial  and  a  paper  on  strategic  policy 
developed  recently  by  my  office.  This 
paper  argues  in  somewhat  more  detail 
the  position  that  these  technological 
"advances"  will  serve  our  Nation  poorly. 
Not  only  will  they  decrease  strategic 
stability  and  expose  us  to  a  heightened 
risk  of  war,  but  they  are  also  extremely 

costly. 

The  essential  requirement  that  U.S. 
strategic  forces  must  meet  is  an  as- 
sured destruction  capability — the  ca- 
pability of  absorbing  a  Soviet  first  strike 
and  inflicting  a  level  of  assured  destruc- 
tion on  the  Soviet  Union  defined  as  20 
to  25  percent  of  the  population  and  at 
least  50  percent  of  Soviet  industry.  This 
is  the  essence  of  nuclear  deterrence. 

The  United  States  can  now  deliver 
over  4,200  strategic  nuclear  warheads 
against  the  Soviet  Union.  Based  on  ex- 
tremely conservative  estimates.  400  war- 
heads wotild  destroy  over  30  percent  of 
the  Soviet  population  and  75  percent  of 
its  industrial  capacity— thus  more  than 
adequately  meeting  the  requirements  of 
assured  destruction.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  a  similar  overkill  capability  with  re- 
spect to  the  United  States.  In  other 
words,  we  have  a  deliverable  force  of  10 
times  as  many  warheads  as  we  need  for 
sufficient  deterrence  of  potential  attack. 

By  MIRVing  both  our  Minuteman  and 
Polaris — Poseidon— missile  forces  we 
more  than  double  the  number  of  nuclear 
warheads,  from  4,200  to  9.600.  to  achieve 
the  same  objective  of  delivering  400  war- 
heads. 

It  is  also  inconceivable  that,  now  or 
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at  any  time  in  the  foreseeable  future,  auiy  **">  the  future 

enemy  will  be  able  to  destroy  all  our  with  abm  systems  deployed  on  both  sides, 

ICBM's    all    our   bombers,   and   all   our  even  at  a  low  level,  there  would  be  a  con- 

Polaris-^-soon     to     be     Poseidon— sub-  tlnuous   race   for   qualitative    improvement 

marine  <iimiiltanfiouslv  Nevertheless  we  "^°'  ^"^^  '®*  y®*"'  replacement  of  the  sys- 

mannes  simuicaneousjy.  weveruieiess.  we  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  generation  of  antimlssUes, 

are  continuing  to  increase  both  in  num-  ^ftdars  and  computers   Par  more  dangerous, 

ber  and  accuracy  of  our  strategic  weap-  absence  of  limits  on  MIRV  would  permit  a 

ons  beyond  any  reasonable  response  to  rapid  multiplication  of  separateiy-targete«L 

the  Soviet  threat.  nuclear  delivery  vehicles  in  the  strategic  of- 

Nor     Mr.    Speaker,    can    our    deploy-  fenslve  missile  forces  of  both  sides.  A  flve- 

ments  be  justified  as  bargaining  "chips"  fold  increase  is  now  under  way  in  the  Amerl- 

, ..  „  csATT'  *„!!,„    rp„  ♦v,„  „„„(.-„„,    oc  can  forces,  from  1.700  to  about  8.000  nuclear 

for  the  SALT  talks.  To  the  contrary,  as  ^j^ji^g—  vehicles 

the  Times  quite  properly  suggests  the  Moreover,  a  race  to  improve  the  accuracy 
headlong  pace  with  which  they  have  ^j  mirv  warheads  would  also  be  bevond  con- 
been  carried  out  seems  better  calculated  troi,  giving  each  side  at  some  point  "the  capa- 
to  foreclose  any  meaningful  agreement  bUlty  of  destroying  the  other's  fixed  land- 
at  all.  The  Congress  should  not  allow  based  ICBM's.  Fixed  land-based  mlssUes 
such  policies  to  carry  the  day,  nor  should  would  be  made  obsolete  by  this  development 
we  be  scared  into  silence  lest  we  weaken  ^'^  both  countries  would  be  forced  to  re- 
our  SALT  position.  I  earnestly  commend  P^/^  jcIm's''  ^^-'^^'^  °'  '"°*'"*  '^''■ 
this  editorial  and  paper  to  my  colleagues'  ^he  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  that  would 
attention.  be  devoured  In  this  post-SALT  arms  race  Is 

The  articles  follow :  reason  enough  to  seek  to  avoid  such  an  evo- 

Sai,t  and  Safeguard  liitlon.  But  even  more  lmp>ortant  would  be 

The  Administration's  claim  that  success  In  the  dangerous  Instabilities  that  would  be  re- 

the  Strategic  Arms  Umltatlon  Talks  (SALT)  peatedly  Introduced  by  permitting  the  stable 

with  Russia  requires  Congreselonal  author-  nuclear  balance  that  now  exists  to  give  way 

izatlon  of  an  expanded  Safeguard  program  is  to  a  new  kind  of  missile  race, 

the  least  credible  of  the  many  unconvincing  T***  issue  that  confronts  the  Senate  as  It 

arguments  made  for  this  antlbalUstlc  missile  opens  debate  on  the  defense  authorization 

(ABM)  system  In  the  past  year.  ^^^-  which  includes  funds  both  for  ABM  ex- 

The  Soviet  Union  has  suggested  that  ABM's  Pension  and  the  rapidly  growing  MIRV  de- 
could  be  limited  at  "zero  level,"  rather  than  Ployment  program.  Is  not  how  to  help  the 
at  low  or  higher  levels.  This  apparent  reedl-  AdnUnlstratlon  achieve  the  SALT  agreement 
neas  to  ban  mlssUe  defense  entirely  opens  an  '*  seeks.  The  real  Issue  Is  how  to  Influence 
attractive  prospect.  The  hypothetical  Penta-  the  Administration  to  seek  the  kind  of  SALT 
gon  thesis  that  the  Soviet  Union  might  clan-  agreement  the  country  and  the  world  needs, 
destmely  "upgrade"  Its  thousands  of  antlalr-  f^at  would  be  an  agreement  banning  both 
oraft  missiles  Into  an  effective  antlmlfisUe  de-  ^BM  and  MIRV. 

fense  Is  based  on  the  theory  that  they  would  The  Senate  has  already  overwhelmingly 
be  secretly  linked  to  the  giant  ABM  radars,  voted  a  resolution  urging  the  Administration 
If  those  radars  and  the  rest  of  the  embryo  to  propose  a  halt  in  ABM  and  MIRV  deploy- 
Soviet  ABM  system  around  Moscow  are  dls-  "ne^t  on  both  sides  while  SALT  talks  pro- 
mantled,  that  would  also  demolish  the  argu-  ceed.  The  need  now,  In  voting  the  defense  au- 
ment  that  Russia  could  alter  the  power  bal-  thorlzatlon  bill.  Is  to  put  'In  escrow"  what- 
ance  quickly  by  deploying  secretly  manufac-  e^e""  funds  are  voted  for  ABM  and  MlAV 
tured  ABM  launchers  around  those  radars,  deployment  until  the  Administration,  which 
which  take  five  or  sU  years  to  construct.  has   ignored    the    moratorium   vote,    Imple- 

If  mlssUe  defense  were  entirely  banned,  the  "^^^ts  the  Senate  resolution. 

Pentagon's   argument   for   deploying   MIRV  It  may  be  inconvenient  to  permit  the  ABM 

mulUple  warhead  missiles  at  this  time  would  and  MIRV  programs  to  grind  to  a  halt  pend- 

also  collapse.  MIRV  (multiple  Independently  'ng  the  outcome  of  the  SALT  negotiations, 

targeted  re-entry  vehicle)  is  sought  to  insure  ^"t  no  strategic  necessity  requires  that  they 

penetration  of  a  heavy  Soviet  missile  defense  8°  forward  at  this  time,  while  every  Impera- 

if  Moscow  should  buUd  one.  With  a  "zero  tlve  of  arms  control  demands  that  they  be 

ABM"  agreement  at  SALT,  no  one  could  argue  halted  before  it  is  too  late, 

that  the  Sovet  Union  could  deploy  a  missile  toward  a  strategy  of  deterrxnce 

defenae  m  the  future  faster  than  the  United  ^.S.  nuclear  strike  forces  are  designed  to 

States  could  Increase  its  offensive  capabUlty  ^e  able  to  survive  an  enemy  first-strike,  to 

to  overcome  It.  5^  missioned  on  command  and  to  penetrate 

Tet  the  Nixon  Administration,  In  its  new  enemy    defenses    with    a    resulting    nuclear 

Vienna  proposals,   reportedly  has  not   pro-  damage,   the  anticipation  of  which  should 

posed  a  MIRV  ban;  on  the  contrary.  It  has  be  sufficient  to  deter  aggression. 

made  unnecessary  demands  for  Intrusive  on-  xhe   degree   of  damage   that  can   be  In- 

slte  inspection,  something  It  knows  is  anath-  meted   on   Soviet  targets   was   disclosed   by 

ema  to  Moscow,  in  discussions  at  SALT  of  a  Defense   Secretary   McNamara   In   a  damage 

poaslble  MIRV  deployment  halt.  For  eighteen  table  published  in  January  1968. 
months  the  Pentagon  has  been  permitted  to 

press  ahead  on  testing  and,  more  recently,  SOVIET  POPULATION  AND  INDUSTRY  DESTROYED 

deployment  of  the  American  MIRV.  [Assumed  1972  total  population  of  247,000.000:  urban  population 

The  Soviet  suggestion  of  an  ABM  ban  evt-  of  1I6,000,000| 

dently  has  not  been  rejected;  It  reportedly  re-     

mains  among  the  alternative  "low  level"  ABM 

limits  presented  in  the  American  proposals. 

But  there  are  indications  that  the  Admin-  1  MT  equivalent 

Uitwtlon  prefers,  and  wUl  seek  at  SALT,  an  ■>«"v»"»d  warheads 

ABM  agreement  that  would  permit  both  sides 

to  have  systems  equal  to  or  larger  than  the     200 

obsolete  64-mls8Ue  defense  the  Soviet  Union  AX......'...'.'.'..'." 

has  deployed.  soo'.'.'.'.'....':...'.'.'..'. 

The   agreement   the   Administration   now     j'^ 

projects  at  Vienna  would  not  halt  the  stra-       '     

teglc  arms  race,  but  would  continue  It  In  a  „       ,,...-.., 

seemingly    contxoUed    form.   The    degree    of  Nota:  The  U.S.  strike  form  design*)  to  implement  the  policy 

Tilt*/  „         _.      ,j  ^1           .,,      ""^s'^    "*  of  nuclear  deterrence  have  t>can  variously  designated  in  Defense 

control,  however,  would  be  an  Uluslon.  Department  posture  statements  as  follows; 


Oct  1,     Oct  1,  Sept  1,    Sept  I. 
1966       1967       1%8         1962 


(1)         (2) 


<3) 


(4) 


ICBM  launchers 934      1,054      1.054       1,054 

SL8M 512         656         656  656 

Total 1,446      1,710      1,710       1,710 

Intercontinental 

timbers 680         697         646  581 

Total  force  loadings 
approximate 
number  of  war- 
heads  -.   4,500      4,2CO        4.200 


Industrial 

Total  population  fatalities 

capacity 

destroyed 

Millions 

Percent 

(percent) 

37 

15 

59 

$2 

21 

72 

74 

30 

76 

96 

39 

77 

109 

44 

77 

116 

47 

77 

It  is  not  clear  why  column  (4)  does  not 
reflect  fewer  than  4200  warheads  since  65 
fewer  bombers  are  listed.  Using  a  reduction 
factor  proportionate  to  the  decrease  of  300 
warheads  for  51  bombers  In  the  previous 
year,  one  would  expect  3818  warheads  rather 
than  4200. 

Since  it  Is  now  known  that  the  Polaris 
A-3  throws  a  cluster  of  3  warheads  (multiple 
reentry  vehicles  or  MRV's).  Twenty  eight  of 
the  total  force  of  41  Polaris  submarines  are 
equipped  with  A-3  warheads  at  16  missiles 
I>er  boat.  This  means  an  additional  force 
loading  of  896  on  these  28  boats.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  4200  figure  understates  the 
actual  number  of  force  loadings.  A  total 
force  loading  of  6,000  warheads  may  be  at- 
tributed to  the  present  U.S.  nuclear  strike 
force.  A  Mlnuteman  II  configured  to  throw 
3  MRV's  would  lead  to  an  even  larger  figure 
for  total  throwable  warheads. 

If  we  accept  the  4200  warhead  total.  It  Is 
21  times  larger  than  a  figure  of  200  on-target 
warheads  required  to  kill  52,000,000  Soviets 
In  a  retaliatory  raid.  The  fewer  than  70  Ga- 
losh ABM's  deployed  around  Moscow  would 
not  materially  alter  this  factor  of  overkill. 
Bomber  defenses  would  be  more  significant 
possibly  knocking  out  50%  of  the  heavy 
bombers,  this  would  still  leave  more  than 
3,000  warheads  to  be  targeted.  Heavy  bomber 
losses  could  be  compensated  for  many  times 
over  by  missioning  fighter-bombers  and  car- 
rler-baaed  planes  which  hold  up  to  4.000 
with  a  force  loading  of  . 

Oiven  this  assessment  of  the  strategic  re- 
taliatory prospect.  It  becomes  evident  that 
the  survivability  of  U.S.  strike  forces  must  be 
the  rationale  for  such  a  degree  of  overca- 
pacity. The  Secretary  of  Defense  maintains 
that  the  vulnerability  of  1,000  land-based 
Mlnuteman  ICBM  is  so  endangered  by  the 
continued  deployment  of  Soviet  SS-9  ICBMs 
that  it  is  essential  to  have  Phase  I  of  SAFE- 
GUARD to  provide  ABM  protection  of  the 
missile  silos.  The  Congressional  debate  on 
SAFEGUARD  examined  the  adequacy  of  the 
U.S.  nuclear  deterrent;  it  demonstrated  that 
the  Defense  Department's  case  for  the  vul- 
nerability of  U.S.  nuclear  strike  forces  to  a 
Soviet  first  strike  focused  on  one  com- 
ponent— the  land-based  ICBMs — of  the  total 
strategic  forces.  If  one  accepts  the  conten- 
tion that  950  Mlnuteman  missiles  might  be 
knocked  out  In  a  first-strike,  one  may  still 
rely  on  the  varied  and  widely-dispersed  air- 
craft and  missiles  making  up  the  rest  of  the 
U.S.  strike  forces. 

The  1,000  Mlnuteman  missiles.  If  each  Is 
credited  with  a  single  warhead,  make  up  only 
24%  of  the  4.200  warheads  specified  by  the 
Posture  Statement.  To  strike  at  the  remain- 
ing 76  %  of  the  strategic  warheads,  the  enemy 
would  face  an  Impossible  strategic  assign- 
ment. Given  the  geographic  distribution  of 
the  aim  points  represented  by  these  3,200 
warheads,  It  would  be  impossible  to  so  time- 
phase  a  first  strike  as  to  Impact  nuclear  blows 
simultaneously  on  all  targets.  Here  one  Is 
even  forced  to  make  the  far-out  assumption 
that  the  enemy  could  somehow  or  other  man- 
age to  know  where  the  U.S.  Polaris  sub- 
marines  were   located — or   even,   more   im- 
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plausibly,  where  these  aim  points  would  be 
at  the  exact  time  of  missile  launch — and, 
finally,  where  the  Polaris  submarines  would 
be  at  the  exact  time  of  warhead  impact. 
Soviet  missile  warheads  could  not  simul- 
taneously strike  NATO  aircraft  bases,  car- 
riers at  seas,  B-52  bases,  Polaris  subs  at  sea 
and  U  S.  based  ICBMs.  This  is  simply  a  phys- 
ical impossibility.  The  planning  for  such  'a 
coordinated  attack  must  also  remain  unde- 
tected by  our  various  Intelligence  networks. 
A  consequence  of  this  fact  Is  that  the  So- 
viets always  face  the  dilemma  of  risking  re- 
turn fire  from  those  elements  of  the  U.& 
strike  force  unstruck  by  the  initial  wave  ol 
a  first  strike. 

The  fact  Is  that  Soviet  planners  could 
never  be  stire  that  a  first  strike,  even  if  tech- 
nically possible,  would  be  effective  in  knock- 
ing out  the  Mlnuteman  fields  because  of  the 
prime  uncertainty  about  the  U.S.  decision  to 
keep  Mlnuteman  missile  in  silo  when  early 
warning  systems  signal  the  detection  and 
Identification  of  a  massive  attack.  This  is  not 
a  matter  of  U.S.  policy  specifying  launch-on- 
toaming.  It  is  simply  that  Soviet  planners 
could  not  be  sure  that  the  multidepth  U.S. 
system  of  early  warning  would  not  trigger 
such  a  decision.  We  note,  for  example,  that 
the  present  budget  contains  provision  for 
$219  million  for  "Development  and  Deploy- 
ment of  new  satellite  strategic  surveillance 
system."  This  is  in  addition  to  existing  sys- 
tems; namely,  BMEWS  Ballistic  Missile  Early 
Warning  Systems,  OTH  (Over  the  Horizon 
Radar)  Systems,  PAR  (Perimeter  Acquisition 
Radars),  SLEM  Warning  System. 

At  least  $3  billion  has  been  committed  to 
development  and  deployment  of  five  inde- 
pendent systems  for  giving  early  warning  of 
ballistic  mUslle  attack. 

It  can  rightly  be  argued  that  In  a  matter 
of  such  critical  importance  as  maintaining 
the  nuclear  balance  of  terror,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Is  Justified  In  erring  on  the 
side  of  caution.  After  all  the  nation's  secur- 
ity Is  at  stake.  But  too  heavy  a  hand  on  the 
nuclear  scales  can  have  an  adverse  effect.  It 
can  motivate  the  enemy  to  respond  with  an 
ever-mounting  deployment  of  more  weapons 
that  adds  greater  weights  of  armaments  to 
both  sides  of  the  balance.  No  greater  meas- 
ure of  security  is  achieved  and  each  nation 
Is  the  proorer  in  having  diverted  urgently 
needed  funds  and  resources  from  satisfaction 
of  domestic  needs.  The  radically  new  feature 
of  the  nuclear  arms  race  is  that  more  weap- 
ons do  not  necessarily  mean  more  security. 
The  entire  issue  of  determining  relative 
strategic  strength  on  each  side  has  been 
thoroughly  confoionded  by  two  technical  de- 
velopments the  ABM,  antlballlstlc  missile) 
and  MIRV  (multiple.  Independently  tar- 
geted, reentry  vehicle).  Of  these  the  ABM 
Issue  Is  at  present  of  less  significance  In 
terms  of  balance  of  nuclear  power  than 
MIRV.  For  example,  little  sustained  momen- 
tum. Its  impact  on  the  balance  of  nuclear 
power  i.e.  some  60  launchers  must  be  reck- 
oned as  meaning  the  Interception  of  perhaps 
30  strategic  warheads.  In  anticipation  of  the 
expansion  of  this  ABM-1  system  to  other 
target  complexes,  the  VS.  has  decided  to  de- 
ploy its  Poseidon  MIRV  BLBM  force  on  31 
submarines.  This  represents  an  increase  of 
some  3000  warheads  in  the  U.S.  offensive 
force — a  hundred  times  that  Interceptable 
by  the  existing  Moscow  defense  system. 

MIRV's  Impact  on  the  arms  race  Is  ex- 
tremely destabllzlng  because  It  Introduces  a 
complex  mathematics  into  arms  control  and 
into  the  exercise  of  judging  nuclear  sufBcl- 
ency  In  the  absence  of  adequate  arms  control. 
An  arms  accounting  or  balance  becomes  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  when  one  missile  can  no 
longer  be  counted  as  one  unit  of  offensive 
fire-power.  For  example,  the  heavy  throw 
weight  Soviet  SS-9  ICBM  can  hurl  a  single 
warhead  of  25  megatons  In  power  i.e.  25 
million  tons  of  TNT  or  more  than  a  thousand 
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times  the  power  of  the  Nagasaki  A-bomb  of 
1945  vintage.  If  the  single  warhead  is  split 
up  Into  three  Individual  warheads  each  fall- 
ing in  a  triangular  pattern  on  closely  spaced 
aim  points  (i.e.  Mlnuteman  silos)  then  the 
separate  warheads  can  each  be  as  much  as 
5  megatons  in  a  weapon  yield.  Split-up  of  the 
single  warhead  package  into  six  MIRVs  would 
decrease  the  individual  weapon  yield  to  1.5 
megatons.  Such  a  six-fold  MIRV  (sextex) 
weapon  would  have  to  achieve  a  modest  0.2 
mile  accuracy  to  knock  out  a  missile  silo 
of  the  Mlnuteman  type.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Mlnuteman  III  will  have  far  less  MIRV 
potency  because  of  its  lower  throw  weight. 
Mlnuteman  III  has  a  triplet  MIRV  each  of 
which  has  approximately  0.2  megatons  of 
yield.  Thus  in  any  arms  limitation  of  stra- 
tegic weapons  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  are  trying  to  bring  into  balance 
asymmerlc  missile  systems. 

Asymmetry  in  weapons  would  not  pre- 
clude striking  a  balance  for  arms  control 
provided  that  each  side  could  be  confident 
that  the  other  lived  up  to  the  letter  of  the 
agreement.  However,  verification  through 
inspection  Is  a  necessity  for  any  SALT  treaty. 
Here  the  MIRV  development  profoundly  per- 
turbs the  situation  since  orbital  cameras 
cannot  look  Inside  a  silo  and  determine  how 
many  MIRVs  are  on  board  each  SS-9  or 
Mlnuteman  III.  Almost  continuous  on-site 
inspection  would  be  required  to  verify  the 
MIRV  quality  of  each  missile. 

The  United  States  leveled  off  the  deploy- 
ment of  strategic  systems  at  the  1,000  level 
for  land-based  launchers  and  at  the  656 
level  for  sea-based  launchers.  However,  the 
MIRV  test  program  designed  to  alter  the 
quality  of  the  strike  force  of  these  launch- 
ers has  proceeded  to  a  point  where  the  Air 
Force  has  announced  plans  to  deploy  Mln- 
uteman ni  (MIRV)  in  June,  1970.  The  So- 
viets have  not  as  yet  tested  a  true  MIRV 
system.  It  Is  hardly  likely  that  they  would 
agree  to  a  MIRV  test  ban  and  accept  a  posi- 
tion of  MIRV-lnferlortty.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  the  absence  of  a  test  ban,  the  Soviets 
would  have  to  assume  that  the  United  States 
will  proceed  to  convert  Mlnuteman  I's  and 
n-s  Into  Mlnuteman  ni's.  By  1974  the  U.S. 
plans  to  have  500  Mlnuteman  Ill's  deployed, 
but  the  Soviets  might  make  the  worst  as- 
sumption that  every  one  of  the  1,000  Mln- 
uteman silos  contains  a  Mlnuteman  III.  The 
U.S.  Navy  has  eight  of  Its  Polaris  submarines 
under  conversion  to  a  Poseidon  configuration 
and  the  first  of  these  will  undergo  sea  trials 
this  fall  and  be  Poseidonlzed  as  of  January 
1971. 

Although  the  MIRV  weapon  revolution  has 
not  yet  run  its  course,  there  appears  to  be 
no  way  to  moderate  this  phase  of  missile 
power  escalation  short  of  a  SALT  agreement 
to  limit  missiles  to  a  non-MIRV  configura- 
tion— a  limitation  which  would  have  to  be 
subject  to  stringent  on-site  Inspection  to  be 
verifiable.  The  military  zeal  to  embrace  a 
new  weapons  technology  appears  to  have 
severely  compromised  the  possibility  of 
reaching  agreement  at  the  SALT  discussions. 
If  so,  then  the  Congress  must  conclude  that 
the  failure  to  perceive  the  significance  of  a 
new  military  technology  constitutes  a  crit- 
ical deficiency  In  the  U.S.  decision-making 
process  on  weapons  systems. 

The  MIRVlng  of  Mlnuteman  HI  and  Posei- 
don will  result  In  the  following  force  loadings 
for  1974-76: 

Missiles  (ICBM's  plus  SLBM's):  '•'•'t'^Sj 

500Minuteman  III l.^S 

500  Mlnuteman  II 500 

160  Polaris  A-3 .  *fO 

496  Poseidon *.960 

ICBM's  plus  SLBM's  total 7,440 

Aircraft  (heavy  bombers): 

B-5J  C-F  3  Sqdr-  45 ],  ,,„ 

B-52  a-H  17  Sqdf-  255 J2.160 

FB-IU  4S(jdr=  60 1 

Total  force  loadings 9,600 
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In  other  words,  the  Defense  Department 
Is  programing  an  Increase  of  5,400  war- 
heads or  129%  for  strategic  offensive  weapons 
systems.  This  is  the  probable  program  but 
it  is  by  no  means  the  maximum  force  load- 
ing that  could  be  achieved.  For  example, 
this  Ignores  the  force  loading  that  could  be 
delivered    by    4.000   tactical    aircraft. 

The  Defense  Secretary  states  In  his  Posture 
Statement  that  the  FY71  budget  is  transi- 
tional and  that  restraints  are  imposed  on 
the  present  budget.  Yet  he  requests  $4  bil- 
lion in  FY  1971  lor  development  and  deploy- 
ment of  major  strategic  programs.  There  is 
little  evidence  of  restraint.  Indeed,  the  Pos- 
ture Statement  contains  requests  for  fund- 
ing of  major  new  weapons  development  like 
the  AMSA  (B-1 )  strategic  bomber,  the  SCAD 
( Subsonic  Cruise  Armed  Decoy ) .  the  ULMS 
(Undersea  Long-range  Missile  System)  and 
programs  to  rebase  Mlnuteman  In  a  mobile 
or  superhardened  silo  form  It  is  Implied 
that  If  the  SALT  talks  do  not  succeed  in  lim- 
iting strategic  weapons,  then  the  United 
States  will  undertake  a  new  round  of  arma- 
ments. 

The  comparative  record  of  U.S.  and  Soviet 
missile  deployments  shows  that  the  U.S.  has 
always  enjoyed  both  a  quantitative  and  qual- 
itative superiority  In  ICBMs  and  SLBMs. 
The  U.S.  initiative  In  fielding  large  numbers 
of  Mlnuteman  missiles  may  have  stimulated 
a  response  by  the  Soviets  which  they  might 
not  otherwise  have  made.  In  describing  the 
decision  to  make  a  massive  missile  build-up. 
Defense  Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara  later 
explained : 

"Since  we  could  not  be  sure  of  Soviet  In- 
tensions— since  we  would  not  be  sure  that 
they  would  not  undertake  a  massive  build- 
up— we  had  to  Insure  against  such  an  even- 
tuality by  undertaking  ourselves  a  major 
build-up  of  the  Mlnuteman  and  Polaris 
forces." 

Here  we  see  evidence  of  the  fact  that 
decision-making  in  the  Defense  Department 
is  keyed  to  making  the  worst  assumptions 
about  enemy  intent  and  capability — pattern- 
ing our  future  forces  on  estimate  of  what 
the  enemy  might  do,  not  what  he  is  actually 
doing.  This  is  not  a  cycle  of  action-reaction, 
but  rather  a  one  way  street  for  defense 
planners.  It  is  a  result  of  the  closed  system 
in  which  those  charged  with  defense  plan- 
ning also  have  responsibility  for  interpret- 
ing and  evaluating  threats  to  our  national 
security.  The  VS.  Congress  has  been  either 
unwilling  or  unable  to  subject  this  decision- 
making to  Judgments  in  which  some  risks 
are  taken  on  the  side  of  peace-planning. 

The  decisions  on  the  Mlnuteman  force  il- 
lustrates the  failure  of  the  Congress  to  In- 
quire Incisively  Into  the  quantity  and  qual- 
ity of  the  missiles.  For  example,  the  deci- 
sion to  deploy  missiles  on  U.S.  soil  failed  to 
take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  an 
enemy  strike  at  such  missile  sites  would  con- 
tribute a  massive  attack  on  U.S.  population 
centers.  Any  serious  attempt  to  first-strike 
the  Mlnuteman  silos  would  involve  many 
thousands  of  megatons  of  warheads,  the  fall- 
out from  which  vrould  envelop  the  densely 
populated  regions  of  the  United  States  Fur- 
thermore, fixed  ICBMs  bases  would  in  time 
become  targets  attracting  enemy  fire  once 
missile  accuracy  became  adequate  for  this 
purpose.  (A  Congreesional  investigation  in 
March  1960  did  in  fact  raise  this  vulnerabil- 
ity lasue,  but  It  was  not  taken  seriously  by 
the  U.S.  Air  Force.)  The  relative  military 
worth  of  fixed  land-bases  vis-a-vls  sea-bases 
for  missiles  was  not  properly  studied  by  the 
U.S.  (Dongress.  The  result  is  that  some  617 
billion  has  been  committed  to  Mlnuteman 
missile  forces  (research,  development,  test 
and  engineering  plus  sllo-construction  and 
deployment  of  Mlnuteman  I,  n  and  III).  If 
nuclear  warhead  costs  and  operations  are  In- 
cluded this  adds  up  to  over  a  620  billion 
national  Investment. 
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Last  year  the  Secretary  of  Defense  claimed 
tt  was  essential  to  protect  the  Minuteman 
bases  against  a  flrst-strike  threat  by  deploy- 
ment of  Phase  I  and  then  Phase  H  of  Sale- 
guard.  If  we  consider  amortization  of  ABM 
research  and  development  and  Safeguard 
corts.  this  adds  at  least  $8  billion  more  to  the 
Minuteman  system  cost*.  Costly  as  this  Air 
Force  program  has  been,  perhaps  even  more 
costly  Is  the  fact  that  the  quality  of  the 
missile  system  renders  It  hostile  to  strategic 
arms  limitation.  The  fixed  coordinates  of 
land-based  missiles  serves  to  haunt  them 
with  the  constant  fear  of  a  first-strike. 

Congressional  debate  over  the  Safeguard 
program  last  year  served  to  involve  many 
members  In  the  study  of  nuclear  deter- 
rence— a  subject  previously  more  or  less  left 
to  the  members  of  the  special  committees 
dealing  with  defense  issues.  As  a  result  the 
Congress  is  in  a  better  poslUon  to  assess  the 
defense  choices  of  the  Seventies.  This  re- 
port, In  effect,  symbolizes  a  determination  on 
the  part  of  sonae  members  of  Congress  to 
take  an  active  role  In  making  sure  that  these 
defense  choices  are  soundly-based. 

We  should  not  expect  instant  agreement  at 
the  SALT  discussions  In  Vienna  nor  should 
we  be  discouraged  if  no  agreements  seem 
possible  this  year.  The  Important  fact  is  that 
t>oth  the  great  nuclear  powers  are  siting 
down  at  the  same  table  to  talk  over  the  most 
serious  Issue  on  the  world  agenda — the  ar- 
resting of  the  nuclear  arms  race.  The  Soviets, 
for  their  part,  could  ease  the  nuclear  ten- 
sions gripping  the  world  if  they  would  cur- 
tail deployment  of  their  land-based  missiles. 
For  our  part,  we  can  exercise  moderation  In 
adding  to  our  strategic  weaponry.  Both  sides 
should  be  motivated  to  prevent  spirallng  up- 
ward the  arms  race  in  another  costly  cycle  of 
weapons  which  will  In  the  end  assure  neither 
of  any  Improvement  In  Its  security  ixJB-ture. 

Oui  negotiators  at  the  SALT  table  must 
not  only  strive  to  reach  an  agreement  on 
limiting  arms  that  is  militarily  and  techni- 
cally sound,  they  must  bring  back  one  that 
win  be  acceptable  to  the  American  people. 
It  Is  not  stifflclent  that  the  Congress  under- 
stand the  Issues  Involved;  this  comprehen- 
sion must  be  broadly  based  and  extend  to 
the  grass  roots  of  America.  H.  G.  Wells  once 
wrote  that:  "Human  history  becomes  more 
and  more  a  race  between  education  and 
catastrophe."  (1920).  Fifty  years  later  we 
And  that  the  forces  of  destruction  have  mul- 
tiplied, seemingly  out  of  control,  while  men 
inch  along  on  a  plateau  of  limited  under- 
standing. 

If  our  strategic  armaments  are  to  be 
brought  under  control.  It  becomes  necessary 
for  the  great  Issues  Involved  to  be  fully  ex- 
amined In  the  public  forum — that  crucial 
intersection  of  national  Interest  and  public 
policy. 


ALBERT  SUPPORTS  WOMEN'S 
RIGHTS  AMENDMENT 


HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

or  OKUiHOICA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  28.  1970 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
will  soon  have  before  it  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 264,  which  proposes  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women.  I  strongly  support  and  en- 
dorse that  resolution.  Its  passage  by  the 
House  win  be  an  important  step  down 
the  road  for  equality  for  women. 

In  the  past,  some  of  the  steps  along 
that  road  such  as  the  right  to  vote  and 
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the  Civil  Rights  Act  which  includes  pro- 
visions against  sex  discrimination,  were 
taken  only  after  long  and  arduous  ef- 
forts by  our  women.  We  men,  on  the 
whole,  were  mostly  followers.  We  are  fol- 
lowers today,  but  I  think  more  ardent 
followers  then  in  the  past,  because  of  the 
dogged  determination  of  our  leader  on 
this  issue,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  Michigan  (Mrs.  Griffiths)  . 

The  gains  already  made  by  women  are 
many,  yet  today  they  are  still  not  ac- 
corded either  full  legal  equality  in  the 
eyes  of  the  law  nor  are  they  accepted  on 
a  fully  equal  basis  in  our  society  gener- 
ally. There  are  many  States  with  laws 
which  still  prohibit  women  from  working 
in  certain  occupations.  There  are  many 
accepted  practices  which  prohibit 
women  from  participating  fully  in  our 
educational  processes.  Dual  pay  sched- 
ules are  common  in  schools  and  in  pri- 
vate business.  Discrimination  still  exists 
against  women  in  many  local.  State,  and 
Federal  government  jobs.  Women  con- 
tinue to  be  denied  simple  basic  legal 
rights  in  many  States. 

There  are  many  arguments  for  approv- 
ing House  Joint  Resolution  624,  the 
strongest  of  which  is  that  it  is  the  right 
thing  to  do.  Discrimination  in  any  form 
has  no  place  in  our  modern  society,  and 
we  simply  cannot  afford  to  waste  the  vast 
talents  of  any  group  of  citizens  in  these 
demanding  times.  Full  equality  before 
the  law,  as  well  as  acceptance  of  women's 
full  and  equal  rights,  must  be  granted  if 
we  are  to  realize  the  potential  of  all 
members  of  om-  society. 

Equal  rights  for  women  have  been  a 
part  of  the  party  platforms  of  both 
Democrats  and  Republicans  for  a  gener- 
ation. It  is  time  that  we  fulfill  that 
pledge.  House  Joint  Resolution  264  de- 
serves the  full  support  of  every  Member 
who  wants  to  erase  discrimination  for 
over  half  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  When  it  comes  before  this  House, 
I  urge  its  adoption  by  an  overwhelming 
vote. 

VA   OBSERVES   40TH  ANNIVERSARY 


July  28,  1970 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  28,  1970 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  Veterans'  Administration  ob- 
served 'ts  40th  anniversary  of  dedicated 
service  to  our  veterans  and  their  families. 
As  stated  in  the  quote  engraved  on  the 
Veterans'  Administration  Building, 
".  .  .  for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the 
battle  and  for  his  widow  and  his 
orphan." 

Donald  E.  Johnson,  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs,  spoke  in  Des  Moines 
on  the  40th  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  Veterans'  Administration.  I 
would  like  to  share  the  text  of  his  re- 
marks with  my  cclleagues: 
Text  by  the  Honorable  Don.^ld  E.  Johnson 

Today  the  Veterans  Administration  ob- 
serves Its  40th  anniversary.  Those  of  us  .  .  . 
nearly  170,000  in  number  .  .  .  who  are  priv- 
ileged to  work  for  VA  .  .  .  are  Indeed  pleased 
and  grateful  that  our  friends  and  neighbors 


here  In  Iowa  .  .  .  and  VA  employees  from  Des 
Moines,  Iowa  City  and  Knoxville  .  .  .  are  also 
gathered  here  in  this  birthday  celebration. 

Executive  Order  5398  .  .  .  signed  by  Presi- 
dent Hoover  on  July  21,  1930  .  .  .  was  a  very 
practical  document  .  .  .  economical  ...  as 
befit  the  times  ...  in  its  use  of  language  es- 
tablishing the  Veterans  Administration. 

It  read  in  part  .  . .  and  I  quote: 

".  .  .  the  United  States  Veterans'  Bureau, 
the  Bureau  of  Pensions,  and  the  National 
Home  for  Disabled  Volunteer  Soldiers  are 
hereby  consolidated  and  coordinated  into  an 
establl.shment  to  be  known  as  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  and  the  duties,  powers,  and 
functions  vested  by  law  in  the  United  States 
Veterans'  Bureau,  the  National  Home  for  Dis- 
abled Volunteer  Soldiers,  and  In  the  Bureau 
of  Pensions  .  .  .  are  hereby  transferred  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration." 

Today  it  is  appropriate  that  we  review  the 
changes  that  have  occurred  since  the  Issuance 
of  that  Executive  Order  40  years  ago. 

Growth  ...  of  course  .  .  .  has  been  the 
biggest  change. 

However  .  .  ,  even  as  we  acknowledge  this 
obvious  fact  ...  we  should  also  remember 
two  fundamental  truths  often  quoted  by 
poets  and  philosophers. 

All  change  Is  not  growth. 

And  the  art  of  progress  Is  to  preserve  order 
amid  change  and  to  preserve  change  amid 
order. 

What  should  these  truths  mean  to  us? 

Very  simply  ...  I  think  that  they  tell  us 
that  we  should  give  credit  where  credit  is 
due  .  .  .  that  we  should  recognize  and  com- 
mend the  imagination  and  dedication  and 
hard  work  of  General  Prank  Hlnes  .  .  .  the 
first  Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs  .  .  . 
and  the  31,576  men  and  women  who  were 
transferred  from  former  bureaus  to  become 
the  VA's  first  employees  ...  in  serving  more 
than  4.6  million  veterans  and  their  depend- 
ents who  were  living  when  the  VA  was 
fotmded. 

We  should  also  recognize  and  commend 
the  ability  and  devotion  of  thousands  of 
other  VA  employees  who  succeeded  them 
.  .  .  and  who  are  now  retired  or  deceased. 

To  pay  them  this  deserved  tribute  Is  not 
to  diminish  in  the  slightest  the  care  we 
have  provided  ...  In  our  time  .  .  .  for  him 
who  shall  have  borne  the  battle  and  for  his 
widow  and  his  orphan. 

Pot  there  Is  credit  aplenty  .  .  .  and  more 
than  enough  challenge  .  .  .  remeilnlng  for 
you  and  me  .  .  .  even  after  we  affirm  that 
the  compassionate,  efficient,  dedicated  serv- 
ice wfilch  -we  seek  to  render  to  America's 
veterans,  their  dependents  and  survivors  .  .  . 
Is  a  tradition  we  are  but  carrying  on  .  .  . 
not  a  precedent  we  have  established. 

Obviously  .  .  .  the  constituency  we  serve 
today  .  .  .  the  number  of  veterans  and  their 
dependents  eligible  for  benefits  and  services 
the  Veterans  Administration  exists  to  pro- 
vide .  .  .  has  multiplied  many  times  over 
since  1930. 

But  so  have  the  resources  ...  in  person- 
nel .  .  .In  dollars  ...  in  modem  computer 
and  business  equipment  .  .  .  and  in  experi- 
ence ...  to  meet  this  Increased  need. 

I  give  you  this  background  .  .  .  not  to 
minimize  the  magnitude  of  the  Veterans 
Administration's  responsibilities  and  oi>era- 
tlons  now  ...  in  1970  .  .  .  but  rather  to 
emphasize  that  the  VA  Is  what  It  is  ...  a 
vital  segment  of  American  society  today  .  .  . 
largely  because  of  what  other,  earlier  mem- 
bers of  the  VA  family  accomplished  before 
us. 

History  has  always  fascinated  me.  This 
isn't  to  suggest  that  I  am  even  a  good  stu- 
dent of  history.  But  at  least  I  fared  better 
than  the  student  who  received  consistently 
poor  grades  and  tried  to  explain  them  to  his 
irate  father. 

"Tou  Just  can't  beat  the  system.  Dad,"  he 
said. 
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•Last  year  I  decided  to  take  basket  weav- 
ing. It  was  a  snap  course  and  I  figured  I 
would  sail  through  It. 

"Know  what  happened?" 

With  a  sigh  of  resignation  his  father  said, 
"No,  what  happened?" 

"Well,"  the  boy  replied,  "two  Navajo  In- 
dians enrolled,  raised  the  class  average,  and 
I  flunked." 

"History"  ,  .  .  Ellsworth  Kalas  reminds, 
us  .  .  .  "is  a  good  teacher,  but  in  one  respect 
inadequate.  We  can  learn  what  to  avoid  from 
history's  bad  examples,  and  from  her  finest 
men  we  can  learn  what  goals  to  seek;  but  we 
are  not  warned  of  the  dangers  of  inactivity 
because  history  does  not  record  the  story  of 
those  who  never  tried." 

To  know  the  history  of  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration is  to  realize  how  hard  so  many 
dedicated  and  able  Americans  have  tried 
during  the  past  40  years  to  redeem  Abraham 
Lincoln's  pledge  for  this  nation  ...  for  all 
time  .  .  .  "to  care  for  him  who  shall  have 
borne  the  battle  and  for  his  widow  and  his 
orphan." 

Our  children's  generation  of  Americans  has 
been  born  and  grown  to  adulthood  knowing 
only  an  America  at  war  .  .  .  hot  or  cold. 

This  generation  would  find  it  difficult  .  .  . 
If  not  impossible  ...  to  believe  that  when 
the  Veterans  Administration  became  a  reality 
to  1930  .  .  .  America  still  dreamed  that  the 
World  War  .  .  .  which  had  ended  but  12  years 
before  .  .  .  would  truly  be  the  war  to  end  all 
wars. 

Let  me  digress  for  a  moment  to  recog- 
nize that  while  our  children's  generation  .  .  . 
and  Indeed,  our  generation  of  veterans  .  .  . 
have  not  known  peace  ...  we  have  not  aban- 
doned hope  for  a  Just  and  lasting  peace.  As 
a  veteran  .  .  .  but  especially  as  Conmiander- 
In-Chief  .  .  .  President  Nixon  knows  the  cost 
of  war  .  .  and  the  priceless  value  of  peace. 
I  am  certain  that  you  great  and  good  Ameri- 
cans Join  me  today  In  praying  that  the  Presi- 
dent's goal  of  peace  with  freedom  ...  to 
which  he  Is  totally  committed  .  .  .  will  soon 
be  realized. 

On  July  21,  1930  .  .  .  General  Hlnes  and  his 
first  associates  In  VA  ...  If  they  shared  Amer- 
ica's dream  of  peace  .  .  .  also  had  reason  to 
dream  that  ...  in  their  time  .  .  .  with  no 
more  wars  and  no  more  war  veterans  .  .  .  the 
medical,  compensation  and  pension,  voca- 
tional rehabilitation,  and  Insurance  needs  of 
4,664,000  living  veterans  .  .  .  including  ap- 
proximately 94,000  here  in  Iowa  .  .  .  would  be 
finally  and  fully  met. 

Certainly  .  .  .  they  had  no  resison  then  to 
envision  World  War  II,  Korean,  Vietnam  .  .  . 
and  today's  America  of  28  million  living  vet- 
erans. 

You  and  I  now  know  ...  of  course  .  .  .  that 
not  m  our  lifetime  .  .  .  not  even  in  the  life- 
time of  the  newest  and  youngest  VA  em- 
ployee .  .  .  will  the  needs  of  veterans  still 
living  ...  let  alone  the  widows  and  children 
eligible  for  VA  benefits  and  services  ...  be 
fully  and  finally  met. 

We  can  be  confident  .  ,  .  however  .  .  .  that 
the  experience  the  VA  has  gained  in  40  years 
of  service  to  those  who  served  .  .  .  and  to 
their  dependents  and  survivors  .  .  .  will  en- 
able us  to  meet  both  the  nation's  obligation 
to  our  veterans  and  their  current  needs  dur- 
ing the  next  40  yea-s. 

A  poet  once  described  an  anniversary  as 
that  vital  moment  which  links  the  past  and 
the   future. 

On  this  .  .  .  the  Veterans  Administration's 
40th  anniversary  ...  let  us  briefly,  but  proud- 
ly, look  at  the  VA's  past  accomplishments 
. . .  before  we  adjourn  to  face  confidently  the 
future  and  Its  challenges. 

In  taking  this  look  .  .  ,  however  ...  wo 
should  not  compare  .  .  .  out  of  context  .  .  . 
the  budget  figures,  for  examples,  which  we 
must  consider. 

Moet  Important ...  we  should  never  forget 
that  the  real  story  of  the  Veterans  Admlnls- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

tratlon  today  .  .  .  and  for  the  past  40  years 
...  Is  people  .  .  .  not  dollars  or  programs  or 
regulations. 

Comparative  statistics  dramatically  dem- 
onstrate the  tremendous  growth  in  the  mag- 
rUtude  of  the  VA's  responsibilities  and  activ- 
ities between  1930  and  1970. 

But  we  must  go  beyond  mere  figures  to 
appreciate  the  reasons  and  the  need  for  an 
increase  in  the  VA's  budget  from  three  quar- 
ters of  a  billion  dollars  In  fiscal  year  ..931 
to  almost  $9  billion  for  flscai  year  1971. 

These  reasons  ...  in  themselves  .  .  .  cap- 
sule and  highlight  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  In  the  past  40  years. 
Permit  me  to  enumerate  just  a  few. 
Our    living    veteran    population    has    In- 
creased more  than  six-fold. 

The  number  of  hospitals  operated  by  the 
VA  has  tripled. 

Nearly  three  times  the  number  of  patients 
are  being  treated  in  our  VA  hospitals. 

Six  times  as  many  employees  now  work 
for  VA. 

When  the  Veterans  Administration  was 
established  in  1930  ...  it  inherited  from 
predecessor  bureaus  and  agencies  four  major 
veteran  benefit  programs  .  .  .  hospital  and 
medical  care  .  .  .  compensation  and  pensions 
.  .  .  vocational  rehabilitation  training  .  .  . 
These  programs  have  been  continued  and 
expanded  and  Improved  during  the  past  four 
decades. 

To  them  .  .  .  however  .  .  .  have  been  added 
other  major  benefits  which  further  account 
for  the  nearly  12-fold  increase  In  the  VA 
budget  between  fiscal  yesurs  1931  and  1971. 

I  refer  ...  erf  course  ...  to  America's  $21 
billion  investment  in  the  G.I.  Bill  education 
and  training  of  12  million  veterans. 

To  the  $77  billion  in  home  loans  guaran- 
teed by  VA  for  more  than  7  million  veterans. 
To  the  nearly  4.5  million  National  Service 
Life  Insurance  policies  valued  at  almost  $30 
billion  still  held  by  World  War  II  veterans. 
To  the  education  and  training  program  for 
the  sons  and  daughters,  widows  and  wives  of 
veterans  who  died  or  are  permanently  and 
totally  disabled  as  the  result  of  military 
service. 

To  "wheel  chair"  homes  and  specially 
equipped  automobiles  for  severely  disabled 
veterans. 

To  special  coronary  and  intensive  medical 
and  surgical  care  units  in  almost  half  of 
our  166  VA  hospitals  .  .  .  including,  of 
course,  our  VA  hospitals  here  In  Des  Moines. 
And  .  .  .  most  important  ...  to  the 
change  In  the  VA's  fundamental  philosophy 
regarding  veteran  benefits. 

From  its  beginning  in  1930  until  very  re- 
cently .  .  .  the  Veterans  Administration  op- 
erated on  the  premise  that  it  would  provide 
veterans  with  the  benefits  to  which  they 
were  entitled  .  .  .  but  It  was  up  to  them  to 
learn  about  and  apply  for  these  benefits. 

Today  .  .  .  however  ...  as  you  know  .  .  . 
the  VA  is  guided  by  the  principle  that  our 
veterans  are  not  only  entitled  to  know  about 
their  benefits  .  .  .  but  must  know  about 
them  .  .  .  and  must  be  given  every  possible 
assistance  in  obtaining  them. 

I  think  you  will  agree  that  this  change 
alone  makes  the  Veterans  Administration  of 
1970  a  better  vehicle  than  the  1930  model  for 
delivering  the  benefits  and  services  to  our 
veterans,  their  dependents  and  survivors 
which  a  grateful  nation  has  provided 
them  .  .  .  and  wants  them  to  use. 

Some  of  my  associates  in  our  Central  Of- 
fice in  Washintgon  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion during  the  past  year  that  the  pres- 
ent Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs  has  a 
"thing"  about  sUtlstlcs  .  .  ,  particularly 
when  It  comes  to  overloading  a  speech  with 
them. 

They  are  right  .  .  .  primarily  I  think  be- 
cause ...  for  all  their  value  ...  I  cannot 
hrtp  but  remember  Emil  Prankel's  word« 
whenever  "statistics"  are  mentioned. 
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"Statistics,"  he  said  .  .  .  "Is  the  art  of 
drawing  a  crooked  line  from  an  unproved 
assumption  to  a  foregone  conclusion." 

So  I  wont  burden  you  with  a  lot  of  sta- 
tistics today. 

However  ...  I  would  like  to  give  you  a 
brief  mathematical  history  of  the  VA  here 
in  Iowa  during  the  past  40  years. 

Having  asked  some  of  our  statistical  ex- 
perts in  Central  Office  to  work  up  these 
figures  ...  I  would  not  dare  not  use  them. 

Actually  ...  I  found  this  data  very  inter- 
esting. 

In  the  VAs  first  flscai  year  .  .  .  1931  .  . 
there  were  approximately  94,000  living  veter- 
ans here  in  Iowa.  For  various  benefits  and 
services  on  their  behalf  .  .  .  and  on  behalf 
of  their  dependents  and  the  survivors  of  de- 
ceased veterans  .  .  .  the  VA  expended  almost 
$12  million  that  year. 

Today  ...  In  fiscal  year  1971  .  .  .  there  are 
375 ,000 "living  veterans  in  Iowa  ...  or  four 
times  as  many  as  40  years  ago. 

For  them,  their  dependents  and  survivors 
.  .  .  the  VA  this  flscai  year  will  spend  approx- 
imately $115  million  In  benefits  and  services 
...  or  nearly  10  times  as  much  as  In  fiscal 
year  1931. 

In  the  past  40  years  .  .  .  VA  expenditures  in 
the  Hawkeye  State  have  totaled  almost  two- 
and-a-quarter   billion   dollars. 

Today  ...  at  least  in  our  nation's  capital 
.  .  .  one  can't  even  get  into  a  budget  con- 
ference ...  let  alone  participate  ...  it  seems 
.  .  .  unless  he  is  prepared  to  talk  in  "bll- 
lionese." 

Being  a  farm  boy  from  Iowa  .  .  .  however 
...  I  am  still  amazed  at  such  facts  as  these. 

VA's  requested  flscai  year  1971  budget  of 
approximately  $9  billion  Is  $1.5  billion  more 
than  the  appropriation  to  run  the  entire  fed- 
eral government  just  35  years  ago. 

The  $5.4  billion  in  compensation  and  pen- 
sion beneflts  which  VA  will  pay  out  this  year 
exceeds  by  more  than  three  quarters  of  a 
billion  dollars  the  appropriation  for  the  en- 
tire federal  government  for  the  fiscal  year 
which  ended  just  three  weeks  before  the 
■Veterans  Administration  was  established. 

One  final  figure. 

In  1915  .  .  .  flscai  year  1915,  that  is  .  .  . 
the  United  States  was  still  neutral.  Even 
then  .  .  .  however  .  .  .  our  ultimate  involve- 
ment In  World  War  I  was  foreseen  by  many. 
Certainly  ...  no  American  questioned  otir 
potential  might.  To  run  the  entire  federal 
government  of  this  fledgling  giant  of  a  na- 
tion ...  In  flscai  1915  .  .  .  the  Congress  ap- 
propriated a  sum  that  Is  $630  million  less 
than  the  requested  1  billion  752  million 
dollar  medical  care  budget  of  the  Veterans 
Administration  this  flscai  year. 

Earlier  I  said  that  the  real  story  of  the 
Veterans  Administration  today  .  .  .  and  for 
the  past  40  years  ...  Is  people  .  .  .  not  dollars 
or  programs  or  regulations. 

Today  ...  we  do  not  commemorate  the 
VA  Center  here  in  Des  Moines  ...  or  the 
VA's  other  hospitals  in  Iowa  ...  or  any 
other  concrete,  steel  and  glass  asset  of  the 
VA. 

Rather  ...  we  are  met  here  .  .  .  and  In 
other  ceremonies  through  America  ...  to 
honor  the  dedicated  men  and  women  who 
have  devoted  their  lives  .  .  .  and  are  doing 
so  today  ...  to  helping  America's  veterans, 
their  dependents  and  survivors. 

We  are  met  here  .  .  .  and  throughout 
America  ...  to  express  our  heartfelt  grati- 
tude to  the  thousands  of  compassionate  men 
and  women  who  unselfishly  forewent  op- 
portunities to  leave  the  VA  for  substan- 
tially higher  paying  Jobs  in  private  Industry 
.  .  .  and  are  doing  so  today  .  .  .  because  the 
welfare  of  our  nation's  veterans  was  .  .  . 
and  is  .  .  .  more  lin];>ortant  than  their  own 
well  being. 

We  are  met  here  .  .  .  and  throughout 
America  ...  to  pay  tribute  to  .  .  .  and 
express  our  overwhelming  pride  In  .  .  .  our 
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nation's  veterans   .   .   .   who  have  given  us 
•uoh  a  noble  purpoae  for  being. 

We  are  met  here  .  .  .  and  throughout 
America  ...  to  acknowledge  gratefully  the 
unselfish  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  sick  and 
disabled  veterans  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
volunteers  In  the  Veterans  Administration 
Voluntary  Service. 

We  are  met  here  .  .  .  and  throughout 
America  ...  to  thank  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  .  .  and  through  the  Congress 
.  .  .  the  American  people  .  .  for  giving 
practical,  beneflclal.  dignified  meaning  to 
Abraham  Lincoln's  pledge  to  "care  for  him 
who  shall  have  borne  the  battle  and  for  his 
widow  and  his  orphan." 

We  are  met  here  in  Iowa  to  contribute  a 
momento  of  our  esteem  for  the  great  Amer- 
ican .  .  .  Iowa's  most  famous  and  revered 
citizen  .  .  .  Herbert  Hoover  .  .  .  whose  heart 
and  hand  brought  the  VA  into  being. 

To  succeeding  Presidents  ...  of  course 
from  Roosevelt  to  Truman  to  Elsenhower  to 
Kennedy  to  Johnson,  and  now  to  Nixon 
...  we  owe  thanks  for  sustaining  and 
strengthening  the  VA  through  the  years  to 
ensure  that  it  was  always  a  viable,  creative 
force  equal  to  the  challenges  of  the  time. 

Finally  ...  we  are  met  here  .  .  .  and 
throughout  America  ...  to  ask  Ood's  con- 
tinued blessing  ...  so  that  we  will  have 
the  wisdom  and  the  strength  to  serve  well 
for  the  next  40  years  and  more  America's 
finest  and  most  deserving  citizens  .  .  .  our 
veterans,  their  dependents  and  survivors. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  privilege  of  being 
with  you  on  this  historic  and  nostalgic  oc- 
casion. 

And  now  It  is  my  honor  and  pleasure  to 
present  to  Mr.  Thomas  Thalken,  director  of 
the  Herbert  Hoover  Library  in  West  Branch, 
Iowa  ...  for  permanent  placement  in  the 
library  .  .  this  plaque  on  which  la  en- 
graved the  text  of  Executive  Order  5398 
.  .  .  including  President's  Hoover's  signature 
.  .  .  establishing  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK: 
A  SECOND  LOOK 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

or   ICASSACRtTSETTa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  28.  1970 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  other  week  marked  the  12th 
observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week.  I 
was  pleased  to  note  the  rising  support 
this  cause  has  achieved  both  here  and 
in  17  foreign  countries  since  its  concep- 
tion. Nevertheless,  for  all  the  heads 
shaken  in  studied  and  united  sorrow  con- 
cerning the  27  nations  that  have  fallen 
under  Communist  domination  only  one 
of  my  colleagues.  Congressman  Hocan, 
asked  the  most  important  question. 
Who  is  next?  Certainly,  no  one  here 
will  contend  that  Communist  Russia  has 
discontinued  its  quest  for  world  domina- 
tion especially  after  such  undaunted 
success  In  Its  relatively  short  existence. 

What  is  the  reason  for  their  success? 
It  is  best  explained  by  columnist  Kurt 
Luchmann  in  the  recent  July  27  issue  of 
UJ3.  World  News  k  World  Report  when 
he  said: 

The  Kremlin's  goal  Is  the  same  as  ever; 
domination  of  the  World  by  stepping  Into 
power  vacuums,  by  exploiting  rivalries  among 
other  nations  and  by  carrying  on  subversion 
while  systematlcaUy  adding  its  own  military 
might. 
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It  is  a  familiar  story  for  those  of  us 
who  watch  in  disgust  and  anger  at  Red 
repression.  We  can  only  offer  our  sym- 
pathy for  the  millions  of  people  whose 
lives  are  tormented  and  barren  of  any 
freedom.  For  them,  the  phrases,  freedom 
of  speech,  freedom  of  press,  and  freedom 
of  religion  which  pass  our  lips  so  freely 
are  not  uttered  openly.  Keeping  the 
plight  of  these  people  in  mind,  we  must 
look  to  help  those  free  nations  which 
might  faU  prey  to  Communist  aggression. 
In  doing  so,  we  will  offer  hope  to  those 
people  who  wish  to  be  free  and  help  those 
who  are,  remain  so. 

We  do  not  have  to  look  far  for  an 
area  which  needs  our  help.  The  Middle 
East  is  just  such  a  place  and  a  more  per- 
fect example  of  Luchmann's  theory  one 
could  not  find.  If  we  act  now,  the  Mid- 
dle East  need  not  be  another  sphere  of 
Russian  influence.  No  heads  need  to  be 
shaken  over  the  loss  of  the  nations  of  the 
Twiddle  East.  We  must  restore  the  balance 
of  power  to  Israel  and  also  convince 
Ccmmunist  Pussia  that  a  confrontation 
with  the  United  States  is  both  real  and 
prohibitive.  The  situation  now  seems  to 
have  taken  a  turn  for  the  better  if  Nasser 
is  truly  sincere.  It  might  well  be  that 
he  has  heedpd  the  unofficial  demands  of 
sonic  of  the  Members  of  Congres.3.  Let 
us  not  miss  the  opportunity  for  a  peaceful 
settlement  in  the  Middle  East.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  we  should  remember  that 
the  Rej  strings  attached  to  Nasser's 
mouth  t.re  not  the  ones  attached  to  his 
hands  and  feet.  We  should  not  be  fooled 
into  losing  the  initiative  by  well-timed 
yet  false  murmurs  for  peace. 

Hindsight  has  no  redeeming  qualities 
especially  in  foreign  policy.  Our  play-it- 
by-ear  policy  has  not  proven  to  be  suc- 
cessful against  the  aggressive  force  of 
Communist  Russia.  This  point  of  argu- 
ment is  well  contended  by  Dr.  Leo  E. 
Dobriansky,  chairman  of  the  National 
Captive  Nations  Committee,  in  his  article 
"Captive  Nations  in  the  1970's,"  which 
appeared  in  the  July  15  issue  of  the 
Congressional  Record,  at  page  24501. 
I  also  heartily  agree  with  him  that  a  spe- 
cial House  committee  should  be  formed 
to  investigate,  record,  and  inform  the 
House  and  the  American  public  as  to  the 
nature  and  the  methods  of  Communist 
aggression  around  the  world.  Communist 
aggression  continues  while  we  remain 
bickering.  We  must  continue  to  support 
freedom  wherever  it  flowers. 
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WALT  WHITMAN 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  28,  1970 
Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  Walt  Whit- 
man was  a  great  poet  and  one  whose 
prose  rang  and  sang  with  the  beauty  and 
excitement  of  America.  In  the  June  issue 
of  Saturday  Review,  Arnold  Auerbach 
restructures  the  poem,  "I  Hear  America 
Singing,"  to  reflect  the  unhappy  en- 
vironmental conditions  our  modem  in- 
dustrial society  has  created. 
Should  we  not  be  mindful  of  the  Amer- 


ica we  Inherited  and  the  one  we  are  about 
to  pass  on  as  our  legacy?  Painful  these 
words  are  as  they  string  together,  where- 
as the  original  flowing  description  was 
pure  pleasure.  Pride  and  gratitude  were 
in  the  original  theme  where  there  is 
dismay  and  disaster  in  the  threads  of 
the  reconstructed  version. 

Read  and  reflect,  my  colleagues: 
Walt  WnrrMAN  Today,  oe  What  I'm  Smkll- 
iNC  Is  Dbownino  Out  What  I  Heard 

I  smell  America  smelling,  the  varied  odors 
I  smell, 

Those  of  exhaust  pipes,  each  one  belching 
fumes  as  it  should  belch,  blue  and 
fierce. 

The  factories  smelling  strong  as  their  smoke- 
stacks fiU  the  air. 

The  abattoir  Bmelllng  as  it  makes  ready  for 
work  or  leaves  off  work, 

The  cities  smelling  what  belongs  to  them  in 
their  streets,  the  glue  works  smelling 
in  the  Jersey  swamp. 

The  riverbed  smelling  as  It  flows  to  the  sea, 
the  dump  heap  smelling  as  it  stands, 

The  brewery's  smell,  the  garbage  truck's  on 
the  way  in  the  morning,  or  at  noon 
Intermission  or  at  sundown, 

The  pervasive  smelling  of  the  gasworks,  or 
of  the  sausage  plant  at  work,  or  of 
the  plane  jetting  and  wooshlng, 

As  we  inhale  what  belongs  to  you  and  me  and 
to  none  else. 

Effluvium  belongs  to  us  all — we're  a  coxm- 
try  of  numbed  noses,  smog-filled, 
groggy, 

Smelling  with  weary  nostrils  our  strong 
malodorous  smells.  (Arnold  M.  Auer- 
bach.) 


PUBLIC  POLICY  IN  THE  1970'S 


HON.  LAURENCE  J.  BURTON 

OF   UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  28,  1970 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
developing  policies  which  bring  about 
signiflcant  changes  in  the  operation  of 
complex  systems  requires  a  great  deal  of 
planning,  expertise,  and  good  Judgment. 
It  also  requires  a  broad  encompassing  of 
the  largest  possible  range  of  phenomena 
and  concerns.  In  a  speech  at  Hendrix 
CoUege  on  April  6, 1967,  Daniel  P.  Moyni- 
han,  counselor  to  the  President,  stated 
that  too  often  in  the  past  we  have  de- 
fined public  policy  in  forms  of  program 
and  in  consequence  have  inhibited  the 
development  of  true  policy.  Mr.  Moynl- 
han  said: 

The  source  of  the  difficulty  lies  not  in  the 
malfeasance  of  indlviduaJs.  but  In  the  limita- 
tions of  the  program  approach  to  issues  that 
In  fact  demand  the  disciplined  formulations 
and  elaborations  of  public  policy. 

In  other  words,  in  our  rush  to  solve  a 
specific  problem,  we  may  not  have  taken 
into  consideration  what  was  good  for  the 
larger  society,  or  for  the  Individuals  in- 
volved, or  both. 

Mr.  Moynihan  offers  the  example  of 
the  Federal  Government  establishing  the 
OflBce  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  help 
in  abolishing  poverty.  Until  this  year  al- 
most a  third  of  the  expenditures  of  OEO 
were  provided.  In  effect,  by  Income  taxes 
collected  from  the  poor.  Since  it  has  been 
in  the  nature  of  the  services  strategy  so 
much  in  evidence  in  early  OEO  pro- 
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grams  to  hire  middle-class  persons  to  be 
of  assistance  to  poor  persons,  the  actual 
income  transfer  effect  of  many  of  these 
GEO  programs  was  to  take  money  from 
farm  laborers  and  give  it  to  college  grtid- 
uates.  No  one  intended  it  that  way,  but 
that  was  the  unintended  consequence  of 
programs  being  operated  in  the  absence 
of  policy.  Almost  the  first  measure  Presl-" 
dent  Nixon  proposed  in  this  area  upon 
taking  office  was  to  abolish  taxes  for  the 
poor,  and  this  was  done  with  the  com- 
pletely willing  cooperation  of  the  Con- 
gress once  the  absurdity  of  the  previous 
arrangement  was  pointed  out. 

I  think  that  this  speech  makes  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  in  assisting  the 
making  of  public  policy  decisions  and  I 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

The  Concept  of  Public  Policy  in  the  1970's 

(By  Daniel  P.  Moynihan.  Counsellor  to  the 

President) 

President  Shilling,  Dean  Christie:  I  have 
been  emboldened  in  my  remarks  today  by  the 
appearance  on  the  Hendrix  College  campus 
Just  a  week  ago  of  The  Honorable  Wilbur  D. 
Mills,  nothing  if  not  a  man  of  consequence 
in  American  public  life,  who  spoke  to  you 
of  the  values  and  purposes  of  a  liberal  arts 
college  in  terms  that  would  have  been 
thoroughly  familiar  to  your  grandparents, 
and  will  some  of  us  dare  to  hope  be  not  less 
comprehensible  to  your  grandchildren.  He 
cited  Jerome  Bruner,  a  friend  and  colleague 
at  Harvard,  who  has  with  characteristic  econ- 
omy dismissed  the  ever  more  widely  held 
view  that  there  is  a  radical  disjunction  be- 
tween means  and  ends  in  education.  "The 
process  and  goal  of  education,"  Professor 
Bruner  observes,  "are  one  and  the  same 
thing.  The  goal  of  education  is  disciplined 
understanding;  that  is  the  process  as  well." 

My  purpose  today  is  to  speak  of  the  con- 
cept of  public  policy  in  the  1970's,  and  I 
should  like  at  the  outset  to  lay  down  my 
own  parallel  Ijeliefs  with  respect  to  means 
and  ends  In  the  conduct  of  public  affairs. 
Here  too  the  Idea  of  dichotomous,  almost  un- 
related worlds  of  action  as  against  objective 
is  very  much  In  the  air.  Indeed  is  near  to 
being  an  Intellectually  dominEuit  position. 
A  strangely  Orwelllan  idea:  however  little 
its  practitioners  would  like  to  think,  they 
were  accurately  anticipated.  War  is  peace, 
and  such  like.  In  our  time,  on  the  campuses, 
it  can  take  the  form  that  coercion  Is  per- 
suasion. It  is  not.  of  course,  it  Is  simply 
coercion,  a  process  of  which  it  may  be  said 
that  its  most  objectional  aspect  is  that  it 
works.  Practices  not  dissimilar  are  diffusing 
into  public  life,  and  unless  we  are  uncom- 
monly disciplined  and  understanding  in  the 
face  of  this  phenomenon  we  are  likely  to 
find  it  works  with  us  as  well.  That  Is  to  say, 
the  i>erpetrators  of  coercion,  whatever  their 
particular  politics,  become  the  principal 
actors  In  the  society,  leaving  to  others  the 
residual  role  of  reacting  or  overreacting,  but 
in  either  event  deprived  of  that  measure  of 
autonomous  self-direction  which  we  rightly 
associate  with  both  intellectual  and  political 
freedom. 

It  is  for  this  reason  I  should  like  to  talk 
of  the  Idea  of  policy.  One  of  the  anomalies  of 
the  1960's  Is  that  a  period  of  such  extra- 
ordinary effort  at  social  improvement  should 
have  concluded  in  a  miasma,  some  would  say 
a  maelstrom,  of  social  dissatisfaction. 

What  went  wrong? 

If  I  may  be  allowed  first  to  state  that  I 
really  don't  know  and  don't  expect  ever  to 
have  any  final  views,  let  me  say  that  I  be- 
lieve one  of  the  reasons  Is  that  the  struc- 
ture of  American  government,  and  the  prag- 
matic tradition  of  AmMlcan  politics,  has 
too  niuch  defined  public  policy  In  forms  of 
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program,  and  In  consequence  has  inhibited 
the  development  of  true  policy.  Certainly, 
in  simpler  times  a  simple  programmatic  ap- 
proach was  an  efficient  way  to  go  about  the 
public  business.  The  problem  comes  with 
complexity.  More  specifically,  the  problem 
comes  when  society  becomes  ambitious  and 
begins  to  seek  to  bring  about  significant 
changes  in  the  operation  of  complex  systems 
such  as  the  society  Itself.  There  is  nothing 
the  least  wrong  with  such  ambitions.  What 
is  wrong  Is  a  pattern  in  which  the  ambitions 
are  repeatedly  proclaimed,  and  Just  as  re- 
peatedly not  achieved.  That  is  much  of  what 
went  wrong  in  the  1960's.  The  source  of  the 
difficulty  lies  not  in  the  malfeasance  of  in- 
dividuals, but  in  the  limitations  of  tlie  pro- 
gram approach  to  Issues  that  In  fact  demand 
the  disciplined  formulations  and  elabora- 
tions of  public  pwlicy. 

These  are  terms  that  rightly  call  for  defi- 
nitions. Here  I  think  the  temptation  is  to 
be  too  clever.  As  increasingly  we  perceive, 
and  begin  to  understand  the  social  system 
as  Just  that,  a  system.  It  is  possible,  and  for 
many  purpKjses  necessary,  to  be  meticulous 
about  classifying  various  forms  of  system 
intervention.  My  rough  purpose  is  more 
readily  served  by  a  simple  distinction.  Pro- 
grams relate  to  a  single  part  of  the  system; 
policy  seeks  to  respond  to  the  system  in  its 
entirety. 

The  idea  of  i>olicy  is  not  new.  We  have 
for  long  been  accustomed  to  the  Idea  of 
foreign  policy,  including  defense  policy.  Since 
1946  Congress  has  mandated  an  employment 
and  Income  policy  more  or  less  explicitly 
based  on  a  "general  theory"  of  the  endlessly 
Intricate  interconnections  of  such  matters. 
Yet  our  ways  of  behavior  resist  this:  only 
great  crises,  g^reat  dangers  seems  to  evoke 
the  effort.  Or  have  .seemed  able  tc  do  so  In 
the  i>a6t.  I  believe,  however,  that  a  learning 
process  of  sorts  has  been  going  on.  Increas- 
ingly the  Idea  of  system-wide  policies  com- 
mends itself  to  persons  of  responsibility  In 
public  affairs  as  an  approach  both  desirable 
and  necessary.  There  is  no  sharp  disconti- 
nuity here.  Otic  of  the  reasons  it  is  seen  to 
be  desirable  and  necessary  is  that  the  in- 
tensely programmatic  approach  to  social 
problems  in  the  1960's  has  produced  so  much 
dissatisfaction.  But  let  us  also  g^ve  our- 
selves some  credit.  We  have  been  learning 
from  our  experience,  not  Just  reacting  to  it. 
But  whatever  the  case,  it  can,  I  believe,  be 
said  that  the  idea  of  policy  is  very  much  In 
the  air  Just  at  this  moment,  and  that  we  can 
expect  It  to  be  one  of  the  formative  ideas 
of  the  1970's. 

As  in  most  times,  It  is  the  style,  the  ap- 
proach of  the  incumbent  administration  that 
has  most  to  do  with  such  matters,  and  here 
I  believe  It  is  clear  that  the  concept  of  jxjlicy 
has  emerged  as  a  distinguishing  featiu-e  of 
the  administration  of  President  Nixon. 

The  first  official  act  of  the  new  President, 
taken  his  third  day  in  office,  was  to  estab- 
lish the  Urban  Affairs  Council,  a  cabinet 
level  body  presided  over  by  him  and  the 
Vice  President.  The  first  task  assigned  the 
coiincll  was  to  "advise  and  assist"  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  formulation  of  a  National  Urban 
Policy. 

This  was  something  new.  It  had  not  been 
done  before;  no  one  was  certain  it  could  be 
done.  Certainly  there  did  not  exist  anything 
like  Keynes'  General  Theory  which  guided 
our  development  of  national  policy  on  em- 
ployment and  income.  Nor  were  there  any 
Admiral  Maban's  or  Oeorge  Kennan's  to 
provide  a  master  theory  of  an  urban  policy 
comparable  to  previous  formulations  of  for- 
eign and  defense  p>ollcy.  Even  so,  the  process 
went  forward  with  fair  dispatch,  such  that 
anyone  today  oaring  to  know  the  general  out- 
lines of  the  tirban  policy  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration has  only  to  ask  and  will  be 
presented  a  document.  Not  a  definitive  one, 
nor  even  perhaps  a  comprehensive  one.  Cer- 
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tainly  not  a  fixed  one.  But  it  is  against  all 
the  rules  of  policy  formulation  ever  to  be 
fixed  or  final.  The  point  is  that  a  dociunent 
does  exist,  and  anyone  so  disposed  can  make 
what  he  will  of  it. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  urban 
policy,  but  rather  to  suggest  some  of  the 
principles  which  govern  policy  formulation, 
and  which  distinguish  it  from  program 
formulation. 

The  rules  of  the  latter  are.  I  should  think, 
fairly  well  laid  out  in  the  descriptive  p>olit- 
ical  science  of  our  time.  The  defining  char- 
acteristic of  a  program  is  that  it  is  directed 
to  a  specific  situation  with  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  or  changing  that  situation  In 
some  desirable  fashion.  We  have  programs 
to  build  roads,  subsidize  the  growing  cot- 
ton, cure  cancer,  retrain  the  unemployed. 
To  be  sure  there  are  programs  that  are  quite 
gener.il  in  their  outlook  but  here,  with  re- 
spect to  the  Federal  government  and  to  all 
levels  and  forms  of  government  within  the 
United  States  with  which  I  am  familiar,  any 
tendency  toward  universality  is  immediately 
constricted  by  the  structure  of  government. 
DouDLless  there  are  even  programs  that 
would  wish  to  evolve  Into  policies,  but  real- 
ity is  quickly  enough  Imposed  on  them  by 
the  fact  that  one  bureau  in  one  department 
is  resFHDnslble  for  performing  the  function 
Involved:  that  one  branch  of  one  division 
In  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  handles  the 
appropriation  request;  that  one  super  spe- 
cific subcommittee  of  one  special  committee 
of  the  Congress  handles  the  substantive  leg- 
islation, and  an  equivalent  subcommittee 
handles  the  provision  of  funds.  These  are  the 
constituencies  of  the  program,  and  also  its 
masters.  It  is  a  wise  program  that  knows 
its  place,  and  does  not  aspire  beyond  its 
station. 

It  would  be  very  unwise  to  grow  disdainful 
of  such  enterprises.  Burke's  dictum  that  the 
law  sliarpens  the  mind  by  narrowing  it  may 
be  uselully  applied  to  the  program  approach 
to  social  problems.  Social  commitments  are 
not  easy  to  sustain,  certainly  not  over  the 
long  span  of  time  which  most  social  problems 
require.  The  program  approach  is  designed  to 
enhance  the  capacity  of  the  enterprise  to  sur- 
vive by  narrowing  its  range  of  activity  and 
intensifying  the  support  for  it.  Come  hell  or 
high  water.  Republicans,  Democrats,  or  Free 
Silverites,  the  Bureau  of  Disabled  Appa- 
lachian Urban  Agronomists  gets  its  appro- 
priation and  does  next  year  the  Job  It  did  last 
year.  A  quality,  I  repeat,  not  to  be  dismissed. 

But  for  all  the  plaln-as-a-stlck  practical- 
ity about  such  arrangements,  in  the  end  they 
are  self-defeating.  They  are  realistic,  but 
they  do  not  reflect  reality.  More  accurately, 
they  distort  reality.  This  Is  the  essence  of 
the  problem. 

By  contrast,  a  pwlicy  approach  to  govern- 
ment does  at  least  begin  by  seeking  to  en- 
compass the  largest  possible  range  of  phe- 
nomena and  concerns.  This  has  its  dangers, 
its  difficulties.  But  I  shall  argue  that  increas- 
ingly there  U  not  respectable  alternative. 
Knowing  what  we  do  about  the  nature  of 
society  and  of  social  interventions,  we  have 
no  option  but  to  seek  to  deal  in  terms  of 
the  entire  society,  and  all  the  consequences 
of  Intervention.  One  might  wish  for  a  sim- 
pler time  when  such  knowledge  was  not  avail- 
able, but  the  loss  of  Innocence  is  an  old  ex- 
perience to  mankind,  and  not  perhf^>s  to  be 
avoided.  Certainly  not  to  be  reversed. 

Let  me  then  propose  three  propositions — I 
shall  call  them  master  propositions — that 
relate  to  a  concept  of  government  by  policy, 
which,  I  shall  argue,  distinguish  it  from  gov- 
ernment by  program.  First  Is  the  famlUar 
proposition  that  everything  relates  to 
everything. 

This  Is  the  fact  that  defines  a  system. 
Taken  too  literally  it  can  be  a  bit  trauma- 
tizing, but  as  I  have  remarked  with  n&p^ot 
to    the    formulation    of   a   national    tirban 
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policy,  both  the  logic  and  the  experience  of 
oo-varlance  analysis  demonstrate  that  while 
everything  relates  to  everything,  some  things 
relate  more  than  others.  It  U  usually  possible 
to  Identify  those  components  that  In  fact 
have  the  greatest  Influence. 

The  second  master  proposition  Is  that  from 
the  fact  chat  everything  relates  to  everything 
It  follows  that  there  are  no  social  Interests 
about  which  the  national  government  does 
not  have  some  policy  or  other,  simply  by 
virtue  of  the  Indirect  influences  of  programs 
nominally  directed  to  other  areas.  These  are 
the  hidden  policies  of  government. 

This  Is  a  not  so  familiar  propoeltlon.  The 
Interconnections  of  programs  directed  to  one 
area  with  outcomes  In  another  are  some- 
times seen.  Most  of  us  have  not  got  It  fairly 
straight  that  agricultural  research  can  lead 
to  the  migration  of  farm  populations,  which 
has  consequences  for  cities.  But  by  and  large 
these  connections  need  to  be  fairly  evident 
for  much  note  to  be  taken  of  them,  and 
ability  to  detect  them  Is  much  Influenced  by 
fashion. 

Some  activities  are  held  to  be  Interest- 
ing; others  not.  And  if  a  subject  Is  not 
Interesting,  It  can  have  consequences  all 
over  the  place  and  no  one  Is  likely  to  take 
much  heed.  I  know  this  to  be  the  atti- 
tude of  the  academy,  and  suspect  It  to  be 
nigh  universal. 

Permit    me   an   example.   One    of   the    re- 
ceiving truths  of  contemporary  liberal  his- 
tory Is  that  no  domestic  Initiatives  of  any 
consequence  occurred  during  the  Elsenhow- 
er Presidency.   I   will   not   contest   the   gen- 
eral  point.   That   was   a   period   of   relative- 
ly  low  governmental    profile,   as   the   phrase 
now    goes,    following    twenty    years    of    the 
alarums  and  exertions  of  the  New  Deal  and 
Pair  Deal   Even  so  a  goodly  number  of  gen- 
uinely   historic    initiatives    were    taken    by 
the   Federal   government   during   that   peri- 
od.   The    National    Defense    Education    Act 
would   be  such   an  example.  But  there  was 
one  program  of  truly  transcendent,   conti- 
nental   consequence.    This    was    a    program 
which    the    21at    Century    will    almost    cer- 
tainly   judge    to    have    had    more    Influence 
on  the  shape  and  development  of  American 
cities,  the  distribution  of  population  with- 
in  metropolitan   areas,   and   across   the    na- 
tion  as   a   whole,   the   location   of   industry 
and    various    kinds    of   employment    oppor- 
txmities    (and    in    all    these.    Immense    In- 
fluence  on   race   relations   and   the   welfare 
of  black  Americans)   than  any  initiative  cf 
the  middle  third  of  the  20th  Century.  This 
was,  of  course,  the  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highway    System.    It    has    been,    it    is,    the 
largest    public    works    program    in    history. 
Activities    such    as    urban    renewal,    public 
housing,   community  development   and   the 
like  are  reduced  to  mere  digressions  when 
compared    to    the    extraordinary    Impact    of 
the  highway  program.  One  learns  that  Pres- 
ident Elsenhower  regarded  It  as  the  most  sig- 
nificant  domestic    achievement    of   his   ad- 
ministration, and  he  was  surely  correct  in 
doing  BO.  The  program  was  conceived  dur- 
ing the  New  Deal,   and  only   slowly  made 
its   way  to  enactment,   but   once   approved 
and  begun  one  would  Imagine  it  would  have 
become  the  object  of  extraordinary  Interest, 
comment,  and  critique. 

If  I  may  be  sUlowed  to  assert  that  nothing 
of  the  sort  occurred,  let  me  next  ask  why. 
The  answer  would  seem  evident.  Highways 
have  never  been  a  subject  of  any  very  great 
Interest  among  persons  given  to  writing  or 
speculating  about  government  interest.  Cer- 
tainly they  have  rarely  been  associated  with 
social  welfare  Issues,  save  in  the  early  days 
of  "getting  the  farmer  out  of  the  mud." 
Further,  the  politics  of  getting  the  Inter- 
state Highway  program  enacted  decreed,  or 
at  least  indicated,  the  narrowest  possible 
deflnltlon  of  Its  purposes  and  Impact.  This 
was  altogether  agreeable  to  the  Bureau  of 


Public  Roads,  the  slightly  obscure  organiza- 
tion established  as  a  unit  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  shifted  by  degrees  to  the 
shadowy  recesses  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. The  permanent  staff  of  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  had  neither  the  Inclination  or 
training  to  assert  that  they  were  doing  any- 
thing more  than  the  marrow  terms  of  their 
project  descriptions.  As  bureaucrats,  their 
Instinct  was  faultless.  Had  anyone  realized 
what  they  were  In  fact  doing,  the  sheer 
magnitude  of  the  interests  they  were  affect- 
ing, It  Is  nigh  impossible  to  imagine  that  they 
would  have  won  acceptance.  Indeed  a  bare 
fifteen  years  after  the  Interstate  program 
commenced.  It  is  near  Impossible  to  get  a 
major  highway  program  approved  in  most 
large  American  cities.  But  It  is  too  late;  most 
systems  have  been  built.  In  the  process- 
such  at  least  would  be  my  views — quite  ap- 
palling mistakes  were  made,  but  they  were 
mistakes  having  to  do  with  Issues  nominally 
altogether  unrelated  to  the  highway  pro- 
gram Itself,  and  so  no  one  was  responsible 
for  them.  (Perhaps  I  should  insist  that  if 
the  mistakes  began  under  an  administra- 
tion of  one  party,  they  continued  under  that 
of  the  other.  Parties  come  and  go.  Programs 
persist.) 

Surely  it  is  possible  to  hope  for  something 
more.  CK>vernment  must  seek  out  its  hidden 
policies,  raising  them  to  a  level  of  conscious- 
ness    and     acceptance — or      rejection — and 
acknowledgment       of       the       extraordinary 
range    of    contradictions    that    are    typically 
encountered.     (To    the     frequent     queetion 
"Why    don't    government    programs    work?" 
it  is  often  the  answer  that  they  do  work.  It 
is  Just  that   so  often  the  effect  of  a  "hid- 
den" program  cancels  out  the    avowed  one.) 
Surely  also  It  Is  possible  to  hope  for  a  career 
civil  service  that  is  not  only  encouraged,  but 
required  to  see  their  activities  in  the  largest 
possible  scope.  To  know  what  they  are  do- 
ing, even  if  they   go   on  doing   it   anyway. 
There  are  few  things  that  ought  more  to  an- 
noy us  than  the  misuse  we  make   of  such 
splendidly   competent   organizations    as   the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  It  is  fiUly  capable 
of  the  most  complex  calculations  of  the  ef- 
fects of  Its  programs  (and  Increasingly  does 
Just  that)   but  for  many  a  long  decade  the 
word  from  the  political  world  on  high  was 
to  stick  to  building  roads  and  to  see  that 
not  too  much  sand  was  used  in  the  concrete. 
The  third  master  proposition  is  clearly  the 
least  familiar  of  all;   the  one  least  likely  of 
acceptance.  It  Is  not  a  matter  that  can  be 
confidently  demonstrated,  or  so  at  least  would 
be  my  Impression.  It  Is  rather  the  best  availa- 
ble   explanation    for    recurrent    phenomena 
which  increasingly  demand  such  explanation. 
I   refer   to   what   Jay   Forrester   has    termed 
the    "counter-lntultlve"    nature    of    social 
problems.  We  learn  to  think,  Forrester  as- 
sures us,  in  simple  loop  systems.  Social  prob- 
lems arise  out  of  complex  systems.  The  two 
are  not  alike,  so  it  is  asserted  by  men  who 
ought   to   know.   There    are    fundamentally 
different  properties,  such  that  good  common 
sense  Judgment  about  the  one  will  lead  with 
fair    predictability    to    illusions    about    the 
other.  Thus  Forrester:   "With  a  high  degree 
of   confidence   we    can   say   that   the   Intui- 
tive solution  to  the  problems  of  complex  so- 
cial systems  will  be  wrong  most  of  the  time." 
Whatever  the  absolute  nature  of  a  proposi- 
tion such  as  that,  one  surely  can  agree  with 
Forrester  that  social  systems  have  internal 
regulatory  mechanisms  that  are,  in  effect, 
Incentives  to  behave  in  various  ways.  (This 
would  Include  disincentives  with  respect  to 
undeslred  behavior.)   Just  as  surely,  chang- 
ing   those   incentives   is   an   extraordinarily 
complex  job.  Surely  also,  too  many  programs 
of   social   Intervention   In   the    1960'8   went 
about  this  extraordlnarUy  complex  task  in 
a  fairly  simple  minded  manner,  usually  add- 
ing  a   few   counter-Incentives    to   the   sys- 
tem, but  rarely  If  ever  removing  the  previ- 


ously existing  ones.  Stated  perhaps  too  sim- 
ply, the  Federal  government  has  typically 
entered  a  situation  in  which  moat  actors 
manifestly  had  strong  Incentivee  to  act  in 
ways  which  were  not  thought  good  for  the 
larger  society,  or  for  the  Individuals  In- 
volved, or  both.  Incentives  were  offered  to 
reverse  the  undeslred  behavior.  But  too  com- 
monly these  incentives  proved  weak  and  in- 
effective when  compared  to  the  original  set. 
They  could  dilute  the  original  incentives,  but 
rarely  could  they  overpower  them.  (There 
will,  also,  be  those  who  will  reply  to  this 
general  assertion  with  the  even  more  gen- 
eral one  that  we  did  not  spend  enough 
money.  The  fact  Is  that  we  spent  a  lot  of 
money.  The  problem  was  we  never  identi- 
fied those  original  Incentives.) 

We  should  be  clear,  I  think,  that  if  this 
third  proposition  should  prove  to  be  un- 
avoidably the  case  there  are  contained  with- 
in it  rather  serious  implications  for  the 
democratic  direction  of  society.  It  is  the  old— 
or  new — question  of  the  expert  again.  I  have 
a  certain  suspicion  of  pointy-headed  Intel- 
lectuals myself,  and  I  think  we  all  should, 
whatever  the  shape  of  out  heads.  We  have 
grown  accustomed  to  depending  on  experts 
in  science,  and  have  developed  ways  of  trans- 
lating what  it  Is  the  experts  think  into  forms 
of  public  action.  (Although  not  without 
tragedies,  as  in  the  Oppenhelmer  case.)  But 
most  everyone  knows  that  he  or  she  doesn't 
know  much  about  implosion.  Everyone,  on 
the  other  hand,  knows  a  lot  about  what 
makes  a  good  school.  Now  men  of  unques- 
tioned competence  and  good  will  are  coming 
along  with  the  information  that  what  every- 
one knows  Is  almost  precisely  what  is  not 
the  case.  What  do  we  do  about  that?  How 
do  we  treat  that  expert?  What  confidence  are 
the  people  to  have  in  their  own  Judgment  if 
such  events  multiply,  as  almost  certainly 
they  will. 

I  believe  there  Is  an  answer  to  this.  We 
must  develop  a  public  service,  and  a  politi- 
cal leadership,  capable  of  handling  such  in- 
formation and  of  translating  It  into  valid 
terms  of  public  debate.  But  this  will  not  be 
easy.  I  cannot  imagine  it  happening  inside 
a  generation,  and  In  the  meantime  the 
knowledge  is  unavoidable,  and  it  implicates 
us.  The  one  thing  most  likely  to  help  us 
through  the  period  of  transition  is  the  prac- 
tice of  thinking  in  terms  of  policy  rather 
than  of  program.  The  policy-frame-of-mlnd 
may  not  grasp  all  the  Interrelations  and  sur- 
prises Implicit  In  social  problems,  but  It 
does  at  least  start  out  with  the  expectation 
that  there  are  such,  and  so  is  not  only  more 
on  the  alert  for  signals  of  such  problems,  but 
also  is  least  resistant,  least  unbelieving  In 
the  face  of  the  evidence.  That  la  no  small 
thing. 

Neither   is   it    any   small    thing   that   we 
should  begin  to  try  to  take  this  large  view  of 
events.  If  there  Is  a  tendency  in  our  land,  as 
in  any,  to  complacency  about  many  of  the 
conditions  of  oxir  lives,  there  also,  I  would 
submit.  Is  an  almost  equal  and  very  nearly 
opposite  tendency  to  alarm.  If  man  Is  a  prob- 
lem solving  animal,  homus  Americanus  is  a 
problem  discovering  one.  (So  much  so  that 
in  the  mid-1960's  when  Congress  was  turn- 
ing out  social  programs  by  the  yard,  Meg 
Greenfield  was  moved  to  discourse  on  the 
"problem  problem."  What,  she  asked  a  ner- 
vous national  capital,  would  happen  If  we 
solved  all  our  problems  and  suddenly  there 
were  no  problems.  The  prospect  of  mass  un- 
employment In  the  capital  was  not  generally 
thought  a  proper  subject  for  Irony,  even  in 
hands  so  deft  as  Miss  Greenfield's.)  The  fact 
Is  that  In  our  eagerness  to  draw  attention  to 
problems,  we  do  frequently  tend  to  make 
them  seem  worse  than  they  are.  In  particular 
we  tend  to  depict  things  as  worsening  when 
in  fact  they  are  Improving.  This  tendency 
arises  from  any  number  of  sources.  Three  at 
least  come  to  mind.  There  Is  surely  a  Protas- 
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tant  tendency  to  be  dissatisfied  with  what 
might  be  called  normal  human  behavior.  On 
top  of  this  we  have  of  late  had  to  learn  to 
live  with  the  burden  of  affluence.  Robert  Nls- 
bet  frequently  reminds  us  that  boredom  is 
the  most  underrated  force  In  history.  Heaven 
protect  the  land  whose  privileged  classes  get 
bored  with  their  privileges,  as  clearly  ours 
has  done.  And  there  is  also  the  tyranny  ot 
fashion:  a  mysterious  force,  but  an  open 
enough  one.  Fashions  of  thought  get  set, 
and  for  a  period  at  least  they  prevail.  Evi- 
dence to  the  contrary  is  treated  not  as  infor- 
mation but  as  wrongdoing,  and  woe  betide 
the  bearer  of  such  news.  The  more  then 
should  we  welcome  a  policy  approach  to  so- 
cial issues,  simply  because  it  insists  on  set- 
ting all  specifics  In  a  general  context. 

An  example  of  surpassing  importance — or 
so  it  would  seem  to  me— concerns  the  state 
of  race  relations  in  the  United  States  at  this 
moment.  Are  things  getting  better  as  most  of 
us  would  define  that  term — namely,  are  we 
moving  away  from  a  past  of  racism  and  caste 
exclusion — or  are  they  getting  worse?  I  would 
believe  it  fair  to  say  that  the  fashion  of  late 
has  been  to  believe  things  are  getting  worse, 
and  I  can  attest  that  It  Is  costly  to  argue 
otherwise.  And  yet  the  data,  such  as  they  are, 
argue  that  Indeed  things  are  not  getting 
worse.  To  the  contrary.  The  Newsletter  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  Institute  of  Social 
Research  recently  simMnarlzed  the  findings  to 
this  effect  of  the  University's  Survey  Research 
Center,  which  we  would  all.  I  think,  acknowl- 
edge as  one  of  the  four  or  five  leading  in- 
stitutions of  its  type  In  the  world. 

The  white  backlash  and  the  deterioration 
of  white  and  black  attitudes  toward  integra- 
tion which  have  been  noted  by  many  social 
observers  do  not  show  up  in  the  findings  of 
a  recent  Survey  Research  Center  nationwide 
survey. 

"There  Is  evidence  that,  in  some  respects, 
blacks  and  whites  are  In  closer  contact  and 
more  friendly  contact  than  they  had  been 
four  years  earlier."  Angus  Campbell,  director 
of  SRC,  reports. 

The  SRC  data,  gathered  during  the  1964 
and  1968  election  studies,  represent  possibly 
the  only  carefully  designed  actwlemlc  study 
of  national  attitudes  before  and  after  the 
1967  riots.  They  stand  in  marked  contrast  to 
the  conclusion  drawn  by  the  Kerner  Com- 
mission appointed  by  President  Lyndon 
Johnson  to  study  the  riots.  The  Commis- 
sion reported  in  March  of  1968  that.  "Our 
nation  is  moving  toward  two  societies,  one 
black,  one  white — separate  and  unequal." 

In  comparing  racial  attitudes  over  the 
four-year  period,  the  SRC  survey  notes  that 
whites  favoring  desegregation  In  1968  out- 
numbered strict  segregationists  by  a  ratio  of 
nearly  two  to  one  (31  and  16  percent  respjec- 
tlvely) .  Pour  years  earlier  whites  had  been 
about  evenly  divided  on  the  question  of 
desegregation  or  strict  segregation  (27  and  24 
percent) . 

Although  the  doctrine  of  black  separatism 
has  been  increasingly  voiced  by  some  mem- 
bers of  the  black  community,  it  still  has  only 
minority  support;  and  there  has  been  little 
change  In  black  attitudes  toward  desegrega- 
tion over  the  four-year  period.  For  example, 
In  1964  some  72  percent  of  the  blacks  ques- 
tioned said  they  were  in  favor  of  desegrega- 
tion (with  only  6  percent  favoring  strict 
segregation)  and  four  years  later  75  p>ercent 
were  favoring  desegregation  (with  only  3  per- 
cent for  strict  segregation) . 

Campbell  Indicates  that  not  only  were  the 
attitudes  toward  desegregation  more  positive, 
actual  contact  between  the  races  seems  to 
have  Increased.  Whites  and  blacks  were  less 
likely  in  1968  than  In  1964  to  say  their 
neighborhoods  or  their  schools  were  com- 
pletely segregated.  And  whites  were  less  likely 
to  work  and  shop  in  all-white  areas. 

Ten  percent  of  whites  who  said  they  live 
in  all-white  neighborhoods  dropped  from  80 
to  75  percent,  while  the  number  of  blacks 
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living  In  all-black  neighborhoods  went  from 
33  percent  to  25  percent. 

In  1964,  forty-three  percent  of  whites  re- 
ported that  the  high  school  nearest  them  was 
all  white.  That  figure  had  dropped  to  27 
percent  by  1968.  Similarly,  blacks  reporting 
their  nearest  high  school  as  all  black  dropped 
from  36  percent  to  21  percent  over  the  four 
years. 

Whites  who  reported  working  In  an  all- 
white  environment  totaled  54  percent  in 
1964,  but  that  number  had  dropped  to  42 
percent  by  1968. 

One  might  account  for  the  reported  In- 
creases in  contact  between  the  races  on  the 
grounds  that  they  don't  represent  real  shifts 
in  neighborhood  and  school  population — Just 
more  awareness  of  each  other's  presence.  The 
increase  in  publicity  surrounding  racial 
Issues  mght  have  changed  people's  percep- 
tion. 

Campbell  doesn't  think  so:  "People  now 
are  more  sensitive  than  they  were  four  years 
ago  but  it's  highly  unlikely  that  the  figures 
represent  purely  Imaginary  Increased  con- 
tact." 

Similarly,  a  policy  approach  to  government 
has  profound  consequences  on  the  kinds  of 
programs  which  are  supported  and  pursued.  I 
would  suggest  to  you  that  this  has  been  the 
case  with  respect  to  the  problem  of  poverty 
and  racial  Isolation  In  the  nation.  During  the 
1960's  a  quite  extraordinary  commitment  was 
made  by  the  national  government  to  put  an 
end  to  poverty.  Yet  the  effort  to  do  so  went 
forward  In  entirely  too  fragmented  a  manner. 
In  effect  a  collection  of  programs  was  put 
together  and  it  was  hoped  these  would  some- 
how add  up  to  a  p)olicy.  I  don't  believe  they 
did.  Nor  do  I  believe  there  was  any  way  we 
were  likely  to  have  found  this  out  save  by 
the  route  we  did  in  fact  follow.  But  after  a 
point  this  became  evident  enough,  and  it  be- 
came possible  for  the  government  to  respond 
in  terms  of  a  large  scale  policy,  and  to  fit 
programs  to  that  policy. 

The  two  basic  networks  of  a  modern  society 
are  the  family  structure  and  the  occupa- 
tional structure.  A  stable  society  attends  to 
each.  The  preeminent  arbiter  of  family  sta- 
bility is  income.  If  social  science  has  taught 
las  anything  it  is  that.  Income  typically  de- 
rives from  employment,  but  also  typically 
there  are  Individuals  and  on  occasion  groups 
in  the  society  whose  income  is  not  sufficient 
either  because  their  employment  is  spas- 
modic, or  their  skills  insufficient  to  earn  an 
adequate  wage.  Whatever  the  case,  an  effec- 
tive war  against  poverty  requires  a  strategy 
that  deals  first  of  all  with  problems  of  Jobs 
and  Income.  Once  that  became  clear,  it  was 
relatively  easy  for  the  national  government 
to  develop  programs  in  respwse. 

Let  me  offer  you  an  almost  absurdly  simple 
example.  The  Federal  government  has  had 
since  1965  a  formal  policy  of  abolishing  pov- 
erty. The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  was 
established  with  that  purpose  in  mind.  But 
\mtil  this  year  almost  a  third  of  the  expendi- 
tures of  OEO  were  provided.  In  effect,  by  in- 
come taxes  collected  from  the  poor.  Since 
it  has  been  in  the  nature  of  the  services 
strategy  so  much  in  evidence  in  early  OEO 
programs  to  hire  middle  class  persons  to  be 
of  assistance  to  poor  persons,  the  actual  in- 
come transfer  effect  of  many  of  these  OEO 
programs  was  to  take  money  from  farm  la- 
borers and  give  it  to  graduates  of  Hendrlx 
College.  No  one  Intended  it  that  way,  but 
that  was  the  unintended  consequence  of 
programs  being  operated  in  the  absence  of 
policy.  Almost  the  first  measxire  President 
Nixon  proposed  In  this  area  upon  taking  of- 
fice was  to  abolish  taxes  for  the  poor,  and 
this  was  done  with  the  completely  willing 
cooperation  of  the  Congress  once  the  absurd- 
ity of  the  previous  arrangement  was  pointed 
out. 

In  a  similar  vein  the  administration  has 
pressed  forward  on  programs  such  as  the 
Philadelphia   Plan   which   will   significantly 
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increase  the  number  of  minority  workers  in 
skilled  construction  employment.  Compara- 
ble reforms  in  the  area  of  manpower  admin- 
istration, unemployment  Insurance  coverage, 
and  minimum  wage  coverage  have  equally 
flowed  naturally  from  the  prior  adoption  of 
a  Jobs  said  Income  strategy. 

Finally,  in  a  list  of  examples,  is  the  Fam- 
ily Assistance  Plan  which  has,  properly  I 
would  think,  been  termed  the  most  impor- 
tant piece  of  domestic  legislation  to  come 
before  the  Congress  In  four  decades.  The 
principle  of  the  program  is  simple  and  it 
derives  from  policy.  Families  must  have  an 
adequate  income,  and  this  should  be  pro- 
vided them  with  a  minimum  change  In  their 
status  as  stable,  self -determining  units  in 
society,  and  with  maximum  incentive  to 
earn  by  their  own  efforts  as  much  a  pro- 
portion of  their  needed  Income  as  they  pos- 
sibly can.  The  President  has  accordingly  pro- 
posed to  place  a  floor  under  the  income  of 
every  American  family  with  children,  to  pro- 
vide within  that  context  a  specific  incentive 
to  work,  specific  opportunities  for  work 
training  and  placement,  and  the  absolutely 
crucial  provision  that  this  Eisslstance  will 
not  be  conditioned  on  dependency.  A  family 
does  not  have  to  be  down  and  out,  busted 
and  broken  to  get  help,  when  often  as  not 
all  that  was  needed  was  relatively  little  help 
on  the  margin. 

Will  FAP  succeed?  None  of  \is  could  say  at 
this  moment.  But  there  is  one  essential  aspect 
to  such  a  question  directed  to  a  program 
that  derives  from  a  policy.  Namely  that  the 
question  can  be  answered.  Family  assistance 
will  have  succeeded  If  over  the  course  of  the 
1970'8  the  steadily  rising  number  of  depend- 
ent families  in  the  nation  begins  to  level  off 
and  then  to  turn  down  in  terms  of  actual 
numbers  and  overall  proportions.  It  is  as 
simple  as  that  to  define  success.  Tet  this  Is 
the  one  thing  that  often  defies  efforts  when 
applied  to  programs. 

This  Is  the  final  point  I  would  make  about 
the  concept  of  national  policy  with  respect 
xo  social  outcomes.  It  is  a  concept  most  ex- 
plicitly outlined  In  the  President's  recent 
message  to  the  Congress  on  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education.  The  test  of  a  program 
is  not  input  but  output.  It  Is  interesting, 
and  at  times  Important  to  know  how  much 
money  is  spent  on  schools  in  a  particular 
neighborhood  or  city.  But  the  crucial  ques- 
tion Is  how  much  do  the  children  learn.  (We 
caai  pursue  the  current  test  score  mania  to 
the  point  of  defining  learning  to  an  absurdly 
narrow  fashion,  but  we  can  surely  also  learn 
to  define  learning  in  broader  and  more  rele- 
vant terms.)  Output  is  what  matters.  Pro- 
grams are  for  people,  not  for  bureaucracies. 
This  Is  the  final,  as  I  say,  and  probably  also 
the  most  important  policy  approach  to  gov- 
ernment. 

It  will  be  evident  enough  that  we  are  only 
at  the  beginning  of  this  process.  Doubtless 
we  shall  in  time  come  to  view  our  beginning 
efforts  as  crude,  and  even  misconceived.  Still 
it  is  an  important  beginning.  We  have  begun 
to  think  in  important  new  ways  about  the 
problems  of  our  society,  and  we  are  entitled 
to  hope  that  from  this  new  approach  there 
will  emerge  a  more  effective  and  achieving 
society. 


SP4C.  OSBORNE  MATTINGLY.  JR. 


HON.  M.  G.  (GENE)  SNYDER 

or    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  28.  1970 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to- 
day to  pay  tribute  to  Sp4c.  Osborne  Mat- 
tingly,  Jr.,  who  was  killed  in  Vietnam  on 
June  25. 
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Osborne  was  the  113th  northern  Ken- 
tucky fighting  man  to  give  his  life  for 
his  country  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Though  the  Nation  Is  experiencing 
dissent  over  America's  commitment.  Os- 
borne Mattingly  answered  the  call  to 
duty.  He  paid  the  supreme  sacrifice  for 
his  country  and  for  those  of  us  whom  he 
died  defending. 

He  gave  his  life  upholding  his  patriotic 
beliefs  and  it  must  be  our  hope  and 
prayer  that  Osborne  Mattingly,  Jr.  died 
so  that  others  could  live — and  remain 
free.  I  know  I  speak  for  the  people  of  the 
fourth  district  of  Kentucky— and  for 
Americans — when  I  convey  my  deep 
sense  of  loss  and  sympathy  to  the  Mat- 
tingly family. 

The  front  page  story  reporting  Os- 
borne's loss,  which  appeared  in  the  Ken- 
tucky Post.  June  29  (by  Mike  FarreU) , 
and  an  editorial  which  appeared  June  30 
In  the  Kentucky  Post  follows : 

Killed  in  Wah  on  21st  Birthday 
(By  Mike  Farrell) 
Osborne  Mattingly  Jr.  reached  the  age  of 
manhood — 21 — last  Thursday. 

But  he  couldn't  celebrate  that  special  oc- 
casion with  his  parents,  family  and  friends. 
He  had  answered  the  call  to  arms  for  his 
country  In  the  Southeast  Asia  conflict. 

Today,   Spec.   4   Mattlngly's   presents   are 
still  wrapped,  his  birthday  cards  unopened. 
Army  officials  yesterday  Informed  his  par- 
ents that  Spec.  Mattingly  had  been  killed  In 
Vietnam  ...  on  his  aist  birthday. 

"He  didn't  say  what  he  (Mattingly)  was 
doing,"  his  father,  Osborne  Mattingly  Sr,, 
said  today.  "Said  he'd  been  fighting  about 
every  day.  He  was  In  a  hospital  for  a  while 
with  bronchitis." 

The  senior  Mattingly  clutched  In  his  hand 
the  last  letter  the  family  received  from  their 
soldier  son. 

"He  said  they'd  made  a  big  change  over 
there,  but  he  couldn't  tell  us  what  it  was 
He  said  he'd  be  home  by  Christmas.  He 
hoped  everybody  was  well  and  he  was  wor- 
rying to  get  out  of  there  and  get  back 
home  .  .  ." 

"That  boy  worked  hard."  his  father  said. 
"He  didn't  know  when  to  quit  working." 

Osborne  Mattingly  jr.  quit  Pendleton 
County  High  School  at  age  18  and  went  to 
work  In  Covington  as  a  machine  tender  for 
Duro  Paper  Bag  Co. 

In  May.  1969.  he  was  drafted,  and  sent  to 
New  Jersey  for  basic  training.  He  returned 
home  In  September  and  was  sent  to  Vietnam 
In  October,  to  serve  in  the  199th  Infantry 
The  family  was  unsure  of  details  of  their 
son's  death. 

Army  officials  were  expected  to  return  to- 
day with  the  story  surrounding  the  event 
Mattingly   sa'd    he    thought   his   son    had 
been  In  Cambodia,  but  he  Isn't  sure  where 
he  had  died. 

Besides  his  parents,  northern  Kentucky's 
nsth  Asian  war  victim  Is  survived  by  three 
sisters.  Mrs.  Linda  Perrel.  of  California-  Mrs 
Betty  Nagel.  of  Newport,  and  Mrs.  Debora 
Bishop  of  Butler. 

Also  five  brothers.  James,  of  Newport;  Ed- 
win of  Falmouth:  John.  Thomas  and  Rod- 
ney, all  of  Butler,  and  hta  maternal  grand- 
father. Frank  Harrison.  California 

Mattingly  Sr.  is  a  ticket  writer  at  Cincin- 
nati Stockyards. 

■nie  youth  is  Pendleton  County's  fourth 
Vietnam  casualty. 

Alexandria  Funeral  Home  Is  m  charge  of 
arrangements. 
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young  Americans  Is  a  war  that  mocks  its 
victims  and   those  who  mourn   them 

Army  Spec.  4  Osborne  Mattingly  Jr.  fight- 
ing under  the  command  of  the  United  States 
armed  forces  In  the  Communist-overrun 
Indochina  Peninsula,  was  killed  m  combat 
on  his  21st  birthday. 

How  utterly  tragic  that  on  the  very  day 
this  brave  young  Pendle^xjn  County  man 
reached  his  majority  he  was  required  to  lay 
down  his  life  with  patriotism  In  a  war  this 
nation's  leaders  have  never  meant  to  win! 

We  who  count  the  bloody  casualties  of  this 
war  at  The  Kentucky  Post  find  that  Osborne 
Mattingly  was  the  113th  serviceman  from 
northern  Kentucky  to  be  sacrificed  In  the 
Vietnam  conflict.  This  Is  a  melancholy  duty 
that  we  perform  with  sadness  and  deen  re- 
gret. ^ 

We  salute  Osborne  Mattingly  for  the  hero- 
Ism  with  which  he  fought  and  died,  uncom- 
plaining, during  the  last  year  of  his  once- 
promlslng  life.  We  offer  his  heartbroken 
parents,  sisters  and  brothers  our  profoundest 
sympathy.  Inadequate  though  It  be  to  com- 
fort them  In  their  terrible  loss. 

And  we  raise  our  voice  once  again  In  bitter 
protest  to  the  confused  and  misguided  lead- 
ership In  Washington  that  permits  the 
slaughter  of  American  youth  to  continue  in 
a  political  and  diplomatic  war  that  this  lead- 
ership dares  not  even  attempt  to  win.  Yet  a 
war  that  it  Is  tragically  reluctant  to  end. 


July  28,  1970 


OMNIBUS  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 
CRIME  BILL 


[Prom  the  Kentucky  Post  and  Tlmes-staj-] 
BaTH  AND  Death  or  a  Kkntuckian 
The  llmlted-obJecUv«  war  to  which  Lyndon 
Johnson  committed  the  lives  of  thousaods  of 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or   SODTH    CAHOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  28.  1970 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress 
has  now  given  final  passage  to  the  omni- 
bus District  of  Columbia  crime  bill.  This 
legislation  directly  afifects  only  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  but  it  is  of  national 
concern  in  that  this  legislation  indicates 
how  we  in  the  Congress  will  respond  to 
the  local  manifestation  of  the  national 
problem  cf  crime. 

Mr.  Speaker,   no  one   can  deny   the 
need  for  strong  action  by  the  Congress 
The    appalling    climate    of    lawlessness 
that  terrorizes  this  Nation's  Capital  is 
all  too  familiar  a  story.  A  few  statistics 
Ulustrate    the    point:    Among   cities    of 
comparable    .^ize    Vt^ashington    has    the 
highest  crime  rate;  of  the  51.119  felonies 
reported  in  fiscal  year  1969,  arrests  were 
made  in  only  11,504  cases  and  cf  these 
only  2.58'3  were  indicted  and  1,461  con- 
victed. Thus,  only  2I2  percent  of  the  fel- 
onies reported  in  fiscal  yecr  1969  resulted 
m  convictions.  When  one  considers  that 
a  large  proportion  of  felonies  go  unre- 
ported to  police  due  to  the  despair  of  the 
victims,  the  percentage  of  convictions  is 
sickenly  low. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  law-enforcement  of- 
ficials need  our  stroneest  support 
whether  thev  work  in  our  home  States 
or  here  in  Washington.  ThLs  legislation 
gives  added  tools  to  law-enforcement 
agencies  in  the  District  of  Columbia  but 
It  also  signals  to  law-enforcement  offi- 
cials all  over  the  Nation  that  we  in  Con- 
gress are  determined  to  do  all  within  our 
Jurisdiction  to  give  them  the  tools  they 
need  and  the  respect  thev  deserve  to 
carry  out  their  essential  task 


■This  legislation  is  long  and  complex 
It  is  a  tribute  to  the  great  House  Com- 
mittee   on    the    District    of    Columbia 
Ninety  percent  of  this  legislation  is  non-" 
controversial:  for  example,  the  court  sys- 
tem of  the  District  of  Columbia  will  be 
reorganized,  as  wUl  the  bail  agency  and 
the    public     defender    system.     Other 
more  hotly  debated   provisions  greatly 
strengthen  the  hand  of  law-enforcement 
officials,  while  still  providing  the  neces- 
sary protective  safeguards  for  the  inno- 
cent citizen.  Among  these  new  law-en- 
forcement  tools  are  sections  that  author- 
ize wiretaps  under  certain  circumstances 
impose  mandatory  prison  terms  in  cer- 
tain instances,  allow  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances a  60-day  preventive  deten- 
tion of  a  suspect  adjudged  dangerous  to 
the  community,  and  allow  under  certain 
circumstances  the  poUce  to  make  entry 
into  a  building  without  giving  notice  of 
their  identity  or  purpose.  The  last  men- 
tioned  quick-entry  provision  has  been 
subjected  to  much  debate,  but  it  merely 
puts  into  the  statutes  certain  procedures 
which  had  already  been  condoned  by  the 
courts. 

I  have  always  been  sensitive  to  the 
potential    danger   of    legislation   which 
would  increase  the  power  of   govern- 
ment vis-a-vis  the  Individual  citizen  For 
this  reason  I  have  in  the  past  opposed 
certain  legislation  which  I  believed  con- 
stituted unwarranted  Intrusions  by  gov- 
ernment Into  the  day-to-day  life  of  our 
citizens.  In  the  case  of  this  legislation  I 
have   noted   the   opposition   to   a   very 
limited  number  of  its  provisions.  How- 
ever I  am  convinced  that  the  appropriate 
constitutional     safeguards     have     been 
written  into  this  legislation.  This  legisla- 
tion is  a  reasonable  and  realistic  response 
to  a  national  disgrace.  It  strikes   the 
proper  balance  between  the  rights  of  the 
accused  and  the  rights  of  the  community 
to  enjoy  law  and  order.  I  was  happy 
to  support  this  legislation.  I  beUeve  It 
will    benefit    law-enforcement    officials 
the  residents  of  Washington,  and  the 
millions  of  tourists  who  visit  the  Nation's 
Capital  each  year. 


{ 
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ADDRESS  BY  AFL-CIO  SECRETARY- 
TREASURER  LANE  KIRKLAND  TO 
THE  CONVENTION  OF  THE  INTER- 
NATIONAL BROTHERHOOD  OF 
BOOKBINDERS  IN  DETROIT,  MICH, 

HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Tuesday,  July  28,  1970 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker 
on  July  14,  1970,  Mr.  Lane  Kirkland,' 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  APL-CIO  de- 
livered an  excellent  address  to  the  con- 
vention of  the  International  Brotherhood 
of  Bookbinders  in  Detroit,  Mich,  In  this 
address  he  vividly  points  out  how  the  na- 
tional economic  policy  in  effect  under 
this  administration  is  keeping  us  from 
achieving  basic  goals  and  is  creating 
untold  hardships  for  workers  because  of 
widespread  unemployment  and  inflated 
prices. 

The  text  of  this  speech  follows  and  I 


commend  it  to  the  attention  of  all  who 
are  concerned  for  the  economic  welfare 
of  our  Nation: 

I  appreciate  very  much  this  opportunity 
to  speak  to  this  convention  of  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  stalwart  members  of  the 
family  of  labor.  I  have  l>een  fortunate  In 
enjoying  the  personal  friendship  of  your_ 
officers  for  many  years.  X  have  had  the  prlv-' 
liege  of  working  with  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Bookbinders  and  Its  officers 
many  times  on  many  Issues,  and  you  bav« 
never  failed  to  do  your  part  In  the  advance- 
ment of  the  rights  and  Interests  of  all  WOTk- 
Ing  people. 

I  want  to  review,  as  briefly  as  I  can,  some 
of  the  major  trade  union  events  of  recent 
months.  These  events  show — I  believe — that 
despite  our  detractors  and  critics,  labor  has 
lost  none  of  Its  vigor  or  vision — and  con- 
tinues to  be  the  most  effective  free  force 
In  a  democratic  society. 

I  want  also  to  emphasize  and  vmderscore 
some  of  the  hard  tasks  and  some  of  the 
challenges  that  face  us  today — tasks  and 
challenges  that  will  reqvilre  the  best  efforts 
of  every  element  of  the  trade  union  move- 
ment. 

Owing  to  the  solid,  nationwide  support  of 
brother  organizations  like  yourselves,  the 
unions  representing  the  employees  of  the 
nation's  fourth  largest  corporation — the 
General  Electric  Company — emerged  from  a 
long,  bitter  and  costly  strike  with  flying 
colors  and  with  a  historic  victory. 

General  Electric  forced  those  unions,  joined 
together  In  an  AFL-CIO  Coordinated  Bar- 
gaining Committee,  to  strike  by  declaring 
that  It  would  never  change  its  totally  un- 
acceptable, take-lt-or-leave-lt  first  offer.  The 
tactics  used  to  enforce  that  position  have 
come  to  be  defined  by  the  term  "Boulwar- 
Ism". 

A  hundred  days  later  that  offer  was 
changed  and  Improved  In  every  major  area. 
And  the  strike  was  settled  on  reasonable, 
honorable  terms  through  the  collective  bar- 
gaining process. 

Boulwarlsm  was  burled  by  150.000  trade 
unionists  In  34  states  who  refused  to  be 
shaken  by  any  weai>on  the  company  could 
use  against  them. 

The  strikers  won  the  victory,  but  they 
could  not  have  done  It  alone.  They  asked 
for— and  they  got — the  total,  tmlfled  support 
of  all  their  trade  union  brothers  and  sisters. 
Millions  of  dollars  and  millions  of  man 
hours  were  poured  out  more  freely  than  ever 
before.  Labor  launched — and  won — the  first 
truly  national  boycott  of  consumer  products 
in  labor's  history. 

And  when  OE  admitted  that  it  had  made 
a  mistake,  on  the  hundredth  day.  the  picket 
lines  were  stronger  than  they  were  on  the 
first.  American  trade  tmlonlsts  had  demon- 
strated their  solidarity,  their  brotherhood 
and  their  determination  more  convincingly 
than  ever  before. 

Let  me  mention  some  other  evidence  of 
labor's  vitality — Just  a  few  of  the  develop- 
ments since  your  last  convention : 

Both  farm  workers  and  government  work- 
ers, who  have  been  denied  the  right  to  col- 
lective bargaining,  are  breaking  through  the 
barriers. 

Americans  can  now  buy  union-label  grapes, 
for  the  first  time  In  history.  The  people  who 
pick  them,  aided  by  the  rest  of  the  labor 
movement,  are  winning  their  long  battle  for 
union  contracts  and  all  the  Improvements 
that  go  with  them. 

Postal  workers  have  become  the  first  gov- 
ernment employees  in  history  to  win  the 
right  to  bargain  collectively  with  the  federal 
government  on  their  wages  and  working  con- 
ditions. 

Both  of  these  battles  will  go  on  until  they 
are  completely  won.  and  until  farm  workers 
everywhere,  and  workers  In  every  federal, 
state  and  city  agency,  have  the  same  right 
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to  union  representation  that  other  workers 
have  enjoyed  for  generations. 

In  the  United  States  Congress  and  In  state 
legislatures  and  city  councils,  labor  Is  rep- 
resenting the  interests  of  all  the  plain  peo- 
ple of  America. 

There  Is  a  union  label  on  last  fall's  Tax 
Reform  Act.  as  there  Is  on  nearly  every  piece 
of  progressive  social  legislation  passed  by 
Congress  In  the  20th  Century. 

Because  of  labor's  efforts,  along  with  those 
of  our  allies  In  the  Civil  Rights  movement. 
Judge  Haynsworth  is  not  sitting  on  the  Su- 
preme Court  today,  and  neither  Is  Judge 
Oarswell.  The  AFIr-CIO  accepted  the  duty  to 
do  Its  best  to  assure  that  the  new  aseoclate 
justice  of  the  highest  court  In  the  land  would 
be  a  fair-minded  man,  worthy  of  that  poet, 
so  vital  to  the  Constitutional  guarantees  of 
the  basic  rights  of  all  free  men. 

The  labor  movement  will  continue  to  fight 
harder  than  ever  before  for  social  and  eco- 
nomic progress  for  all  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

Sooner  or  later,  this  nation  Is  going  to 
have  a  decent,  comprehensive,  prepaid  sys- 
tem of  National  Health  Insurance  for  all  of 
Its  people — and  you  can  bank  on  that.  Our 
job  Is  to  see  that  It  comes  sooner  than  later. 

This  nation  Is  going  to  have  more  and 
better  education  for  both  youngsters  and 
adults. 

This  nation  is  going  to  have  cleaner  air 
and  water.  It  Is  going  to  have  equal  rights 
and  equal  opportunity  In  every  area  of  life 
for  all  Its  people,  no  matter  what  their  color 
or  origin.  It  Is  going  to  have  a  truly  fair 
system  of  taxation. 

These  are  the  tasks  that  He  ahead.  These 
tilings  demand  the  best  that  Is  in  the  labor 
movement — the  only  effective  People's  Lobby 
there  Is.  We  intend  to  achieve  them. 

But  there  is  one  stark,  overriding  danger 
before  us  that  can  jeopardize  everything  we 
have  done  and  everjrthlng  we  hope  to  do. 

The  health  of  the  labor  movemen/t  and  of 
the  United  States  is  tied  to  the  health  of 
our  national  economy. 

And  right  now  the  economy  Is  sick,  and 
It  ts  ge>ttlng  sicker  every  day. 

Unemployment  is  rising  steadily,  and  so 
are  prices.  Production  Is  steadily  declining, 
and  so  are  family  Incomes. 

And  the  only  medication  the  Administra- 
tion has  prescribed  Is  to  encourage  specula- 
tion on  the  stock  market,  send  Interest  rates 
even  higher  and  Increase  further  the  already 
astronomical  profits  of  the  moneylenders. 

The  free-enterprise  system  Is  supposed  to 
work  for  the  benefit  of  all  our  citizens.  But 
the  bitter  truth  is  that  it  is  not  doing  so. 

The  present  Administration  undertook  to 
halt  Inflation  and  to  stabilize  the  economy. 
It  undertook  to  do  so  fairly,  without  putting 
the  whole  burden  on  any  one  part  of  the 
American  people. 

But  the  way  It  set  about  that  task,  using 
classical  economic  theories  that  have  never 
worked  In  fact,  is  having  the  opposite  effect. 

The  theory  Is  that  Inflation  Is  caused  by 
too  much  money  chasing  too  few  goods,  and 
that  the  way  to  solve  it  Is  to  reduce  the  sup- 
ply of  money  and  make  it  harder  to  get  by 
raising  interest  rates. 

That  Is  not  what  was  happening.  There 
were  plenty  of  goods,  all  through  the  1960s. 
Money  was  being  siphoned  off.  during  those 
years,  by  the  greatest  profit  boom  In  living 
memory.  Manufacturers  and  merchants 
raised  their  prices  steadily,  charging  all  the 
market  would  bear,  to  push  profits  still 
higher.  The  stock  market  became  so  accus- 
tomed to  higher  and  higher  profit  rates  that 
it  could  not  stand  the  shock  of  a  slowdown 
in  their  escalation. 

And  all  along  labor  was  being  warned  not 
to  price  Itself  out  of  the  market. 

We  tried  to  price  ourselves  back  Into 
the  market.  But  the  push  for  higher  wages 
never  kept  up  with  the  constantly  splraling 
profits. 
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During  the  last  10  years,  corporate  profits 
rose  by  93  percent.  And  wages  rose  34  per- 
cent. In  terms  of  real  buymg  power,  wages 
rose  during  all  that  time  by  no  more  than  10 
percent. 

You  don't  have  to  be  an  economist  to 
understand  theee  things.  There  isn't  any- 
body In  this  room,  any  worker  In  this  land, 
who  can't  compare  his  wages  and  his  bills 
and  tell  whether  he's  making  It  or  not.  There 
Isn't  anybody  who  can't  compare  today's 
wages  and  living  costs  with  those  of  10  years 
ago  and  see  exactly  what  has  hapi>ened,  and 
where  the  problem  lies. 

We  have  Inflation,  but  It's  a  profit-caused 
Infiatlon.  Wages  are  not  a  cause  of  this  in- 
flation; they  are  a  victim  of  inflation. 

The  Administration  did  not  make  that 
crucial  distinction.  It  simply  closed  lu  eyes 
and  fired  blindly  at  the  entire  economic 
structure  by  tightening  up  money. 

Money  is  very  tight  Indeed.  Interest  rates 
have  been  pegged  at  the  highest  rate  since 
the  Civil  War.  But  Inflation  has  not  been 
stopped.  There  Is  plenty  of  money  for  the 
rich  and  for  the  giant  corporations,  who 
have  the  beet  pipelines  to  the  money  market. 
They  are  cheerfully  paying  mgh  interest 
rates  and  passing  the  cost  to  the  consumer. 

The  banks  are  gladly  lending  money  to 
their  most  powerful  customers,  but  they 
have  nothing  but  empty  hands  and  pious 
talk  about  inflatlon-flghting  when  it  comes 
to  workers  or  consumers  or  small  business 
or  the  housing  Industry  or  state  and  local 
governments. 

In  short,  money  Is  available  to  the  rich 
and  the  greedy,  for  the  financing  of  busi- 
ness mergers  and  conglomerate  takeovers 
and  for  building  gambling  casinos  and  over- 
seas production  facilities.  It  is  not  available 
for  public  or  private  housing,  or  for  schools 
or  hospitals,  or  for  other  socially  useful  pur- 
poses. 

Tight  money  means  a  bonanza  to  the 
banks  and  those  who  rent  out  money  rather 
than  goods  and  services.  It  means  disaster 
to  evwybody  else. 

So  private  housing  construction  Is  nearly 
at  a  standstill,  the  homes  and  public  facili- 
ties this  nation  needs  so  badly  are  not  being 
built,  and  skills,  manpower  and  resources 
vital  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation  axe  Idle. 

The  story  Is  the  same  elsewhere.  Indus- 
trial production  has  fallen  below  80  percent 
of  capacity,  which  means  one  machine  In 
five  is  standing  Idle. 

Those  who  have  Jobs  are  working  shorter 
hours.  In  May.  the  average  American  worker 
had  just  $104.02  to  take  home  at  the  end  of 
a  week's  work  to  feed  a  family  of  four.  And 
it  bought  less  than  it  did  last  year.  It  bought 
less  than  It  did  five  years  ago. 

And  the  number  of  those  who  do  not  have 
Jobs  Is  Increasing  ominously.  At  this  point 
one  out  of  every  20  Americans  who  need  and 
want  Jobs  cannot  get  one. 

In  our  mid -year  economic  report  to  the 
Congress  last  week,  the  AFL-CIO  quoted 
some  words  spoken  by  President  Nixon  In 
October  of  1968.  when  he  was  a  candidate 
for  the  Wlilte  House.  He  said : 

"In  the  next  four  years,  we  must  help 
create  15  million  new  Jobs  .  .  .  Economic 
growth  Is  the  best  assurance  for  a  working 
man  that  his  Job  will  be  secure,  his  real  earn- 
ings on  the  rise,  his  route  to  advancement 
open." 

Then,  in  February  of  1969,  in  a  letter  to 
President  Meany,  President  Nixon  said  this: 

"We  must  find  ways  to  curb  inflation  .  .  . 
without  asking  the  wage  earners  to  pay  for 
the  cost  of  stability  with  their  jobs." 

But  that  Is  exactly  what  Is  happening. 
The  workers  of  this  nation,  who  did  not  by 
any  means  share  equally  in  the  "affluence" 
we  kept  reading  about  In  the  1960s,  are  ex- 
pected to  pay  the  full  penalty  for  an  eco- 
nomic squeeze  they  did  not  create. 

And  as  we  told  the  Congress  last  week. 
It  isn't  only  the  Administration  that  feels 
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workers  and  their  families  are  expendable 
In  the  fight  against  Inflation. 

Even  before  the  AdmlnlstraUon  took  of- 
fice, In  October  1968,  the  Business  Advisory 
Council  agreed  that  the  new  President  should 
act  quickly  to  stem  Inflation,  even  U  It  meant 
an  Increase  in  unemployment  to  as  much  as 
5Vi  percent  of  the  work  force. 

It  Is  safe  to  say  that  the  pe<^le  who  coldly 
decide  that  such  oaautUtles  are  acceptable 
have  no  fear  that  they  will  ever  And  them- 
selves among  that  6Y,  percent. 

Percentages  only  hide  the  fact  that  we  are 
talking  about  human  beings— more  than  four 
million  Individual  persons— heads  of  families 
struggling  to  meet  their  responsibilities  or 
youngsters  who  want  to  come  In  off  the 
street,  find  a  decent  Job  and  build  themselves 
a  better  world. 

We  In  the  labor  movement  believe  that  no 
human  being  is  expendable.  We  understand 
that  for  the  person  who  U  unemployed,  this 
nation  and  Its  society  and  Its  economic  sys- 
tem are  a  failure.  We  will  never  admit  that 
failure  is  any  more  acceptable  when  It  in- 
volves one  person— or  four  million  persons— 
than  It   would   be  If  it  Involved  us  all. 

Workers  have  a  right  to  protest  when  they 
are  singled  out  to  bear  the  brunt  of  what 
should  be  a  naUonal  problem.  I  think  it  Is 
more  than  a  right.  It  is  our  duty  to  protest 
it,  and  to  demand  that  other,  more  reason- 
able, more  humane  and  more  equitable  solu- 
tions be  found. 

Labor  Intends  to  do  Just  that,  and  to  keep 
on  doing  It  until  the  financiers  and  politi- 
cians begin  to  act  on  the  principle  that  every 
American  citizen  has  a  right  to  a  place  In  so- 
clety,  a  right  to  earn  his  way  and  provide 
for  his  family,  and  a  right  to  a  productive 
Job. 

We  win.  as  we  have  so  often  done  m  the 
paat,  search  for  candidates  who  will  seek 
ways  to  even  the  burden  and  put  America 
back  to  work.  We  will  support  such  candi- 
dates and  work  to  see  that  they  are  elected 

This  Is  something  labor  knows  how  to  do 
and  of  course  the  Bookbinders  know  It  as 
well  as  anybody.  So  the  AP-L-CIO  does  not 
doubt  that  in  the  coming  months  you  and 
your  members  will  be  doing  the  hard  and 
necessary  house-by-house  and  shop-by-shop 
canvassing  to  make  sure  all  of  your  families 
l^t  /v^^^.!  *°d  neighbors  are  registered  to 
vote,  that  they  know  the  Issues  and  the  truth 
about  the  candidates'  position  and  track  rec- 
ord, and  that  they  go  to  the  polls  on  Election 
cay. 

.J^^It  *"  economic  analysts  who  predict 
that  the  present  state  of  affairs  will  last 
well  into  next  year.  If  we  do  our  part,  we  can 
see  to  It  that  the  task  of  putting  America 
^k  to  work  begins  no  later  than  Election 

1:  ^f^esday.  November  second    1970 

Thank  you. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

to  the  days  of  substantial  power  In  his 
party  and  in  the  Congress.  His  code  of 
treating  others  as  he  liked  to  be  treated 
gained  him  vast  admiration  and  a  host 
of  true  friends.  It  also  gained  him  a  few 
enemies,  but  he  even  took  pride  in  them 
noting  that  his  enemies  always  told  as 
much  about  a  man  as  his  friends. 

The  contributions  of  Mike  Kirwan  to 
the  preservation  of  America  s  resources 
and  the  conservation  of  her  lands  and 
her  waters  will  be  his  monument.  His 
34  years  of  active  service  in  Congress 
sparmed  many  ei-as,  and  he  was  In  the 
forefront  of  most  of  the  legislative  move- 
ments which  changed  America  from  a 
frontier  land  into  the  world's  mightiest 
industrial  nation. 

Mike  Kirwan  was  always  there  when 
his  country  needed  him,  and  when  his 
friends  needed  him.  He  served  his  NaUon 
weU.  His  memory  will  long  sustain  many 
In  this  body;  would  that  we  all  leave  as 
great  a  legacy  as  Mike  Kirwan. 
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A  GREAT  LADY  AND  A  GREAT 
AMERICAN 


HON.  MICHAEL  KIRWAN 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OP   TDCAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  28,  1970 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker 
with  the  passing  of  Michael  J.  Kirwan 
the  Nation  lost  a  great  public  servant' 
Ohio  lost  one  of  its  finest  Representa- 
tives. The  Congress  lost  a  dedicated  and 
progressive  Member.  The  Democratic 
Party  lost  a  stalwart  leader.  I  lost  a  true 
friend. 

Mike  Kirwan  always  made  his  own 
way,  from  his  boyhood  days  as  an  ad- 
venturer and  laborer  in  young  America 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  28,  1970 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
sorrow  that  I  take  note  of  the  death  of 
Helen  Rogers  Reid.  Mrs.  Reid  was  a  great 
lady  and  a  great  American. 

I  will  not  take  the  time  of  the  Members 
to  recount  the  facts  of  her  long  and  full 
life  and  many  achievements,  which  were 
duly  recorded  in  the  New  York  Times  ar- 
ticle which  I  shall  append  at  the  end  of 
my  remarks. 

I  do  want  to  express  to  the  members  of 
her  family,  including  particularly  her 
sons,  our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  and  Mr.  Whltelaw  Reid.  both 
of  whom  have  been  my  friends  for  many 
years,  the  profound  sympathy  of  my  wife 
and  myself.  The  end  of  a  life  is  never 
easy  to  accept,  even  when  it  comes,  as  in 
this  case,  many  years  after  the  allotted 
Biblical  span. 

I  have  only  the  fondest  personal  rec- 
ollection of  Mrs.  Reid.  Among  her  many 
interests  was  her  great  involvement  In 
the  activities  of  young  people.  Mrs.  Reid 
twice  gave  me  the  opportunity  to  serve 
as  a  space-rate  correspondent  for  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  a  very  great 
newspaper,  writing  articles  for  the  Sun- 
day edition  on  youth  movements  in  Ger- 
many. Italy,  and  the  Soviet  Union  In 
1935  and  on  conditions  in  Japanese  oc- 
cupied China  In  1938.  I  am  grateful  to 
her  for  that,  as  well  as  for  many  other 
kindnesses. 

Helen    Rogers    Reid    will    be    sorely 
missed  by  a  host  of  friends  in  New  York 
and  around  the  world. 
The  article  follows: 
Mrs.  Ogden  Reid  Is  Dead  at  87;  Ex-Prestoent 
OP  Herald  Tribune 
Mrs.  Helen  Rogers  Reid,  former  president 
of  The   New  York   Herald  Tribune,  died  of 
arteriosclerosis  yesterday  at  her  home    834 
Fifth  Avenue. 


Mrs.  Reid.  who  was  87  years  old,  was  the 
widow  of  Ogden  Reid.  president  of  The  Her- 
ald Tribune  untU  his  death  In  1947. 

In  her  37  years  on  The  Herald  Tribune 
and  Its  predecessor.  The  Tribune,  Mrs.  Reid 
was  an  unflamboyant  but  powerful  force  in 
the  newspaper  world  and  In  the  cltys  civic 
and  socUl  life. 

Her  business  acimaen,  first  displayed  as  an 
advertising  salesman,  and  her  editorial  Judg- 
ment, In  making  the  paper  attractive  to 
women  and  suburban  readers,  helped  to 
transform  The  Herald  Tribune  Into  a  modern 
newspaper. 

Entering  Journalism  as  a  by-product  of 
her  marriage  to  Ogden  Mills  Reid,  whose  fa- 
ther, Whltelaw,  had  acquired  The  Tribune 
from  Horace  Greeley,  Its  founder,  Mrs  Raid 
gradually  established  herself  as  a  newspaper 
personality  In  her  own  right.  Never  overtly 
aggressive,  she  won  her  reputation  by  quiet 
tenacity,  dowagerlike  charm,  and  a  clear  and 
orderly  mind. 

There  was  little  In  Mrs.  Reld's  appearance 
to  suggest  the  Influence  she  wielded,  nor  the 
force  of  her  character.  She  stood  only  an  Inch 
over  6  feet:  and  she  looked  as  fragUe  as  a 
piece  of  expensive  china.  Her  hair,  at  first 
brown,  then  gray  and  later  white,  was  a  fine 
soft  fuzz  that  curled  close  to  her  head.  Her 
large  green  eyes,  however,  were  alert  and 
probing.  According  to  advertising  salesmen 
who  dealt  with  her,  they  coiad  be  quite  un- 
nerving. 

In  dress  Mrs.  Reid  was  feminine  but  not 
fancy.  Her  taste  ran  to  bright  colors,  with 
various  shades  of  purple  predominant.  Day 
In  and  day  out  she  wore  a  plain  beret-Uke 
hat  embellished  with  pearls,  a  diamond  clip, 
sequins,  flower  petals  or  feathers. 

Although  she  was  pleasant  and  Informal 
In  conversation  In  the  office  or  at  dinner, 
her  talk  did  not  run  much  to  chit-chat,  and 
she  did  not  encourage  It  in  others  for  long. 
For  many  years  Mrs.  Reid  Included  her  edi- 
tors and  columnists  at  luncheons,  dinners 
and  weekend  parties  she  gave  for  guests 
notable  In  national  and  world  affairs. 

A  gathering  might  include  a  Presidential 
aspirant,  an  International  statesman,  a  best- 
selling  author,  an  economist,  an  editor  and  a 
few  couples  from  the  Relds'  social  circle  on 
the  upper  East  Side.  With  dessert,  Mrs.  Reid 
would  swizzle  a  glass  of  champagne  with  a 
piece  of  melba  toast  and  throw  out  a  general 
question  on  current  affairs. 

DINERS  SUMMONED  TO  SPEAK 

Going  around  the  table,  she  would  call 
on  the  diners,  one  by  one.  for  their  views 
According  to  one  account  of  these  affairs! 
some  gave  their  opinions  seated,  but  a  num- 
ber were  wont  to  rise  and  address  Mrs.  Reid 
as  though  she  were  a  public  meeting. 

Mrs.  Reld's  Interest  In  the  political  and 
economic  forces  that  shaped  the  world  about 
her  was  reflected  in  the  establishment  In 
1930,  of  The  Herald  Tribune's  annual  Forum 
on  Current  Problems.  Although  the  Forum 
was  at  first  a  promotional  device  aimed  at 
clubwomen,  it  was  expanded  to  Include  the 
public  generally. 

With  Mrs.  William  Brown  Meloney.  the 
Forum  director  for  many  years,  Mrs.  Reid 
took  a  hand  In  choosing  and  obtaining  prom- 
inent speakers,  many  of  them  from  abroad. 
She  presided  at  the  big  sessions  in  the  Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, and  published  the  proceedings 
m  a  special  supplement  for  high  school  and 
college  students. 

Mrs.  Reld's  own  politics  were  Republican, 
but  the  forums  were  nonpartisan  and  dispas- 
sionate presenutlons  of  world  news  and  Is- 
sues. They  were  discontinued  aftar  1955.  for 
emphasis  on  the  paper's  Youth  Forum. 

At  The  Herald  Tribune  Mrs.  Reid  raised 
her  voice  for  moderate  Republlcanl.sm  and 
for  Internationalism.  In  1952  she  supported 
Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  for  the  Presidency;  she 
had  backed  Thomas  E.  Dewey  In  1948. 
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Mrs.  Reid  was  a  leader  In  civic  affairs.  She 
served  for  nine  years  as  chairman  of  the 
Ijoard  of  trustees  of  Barnard  College,  her 
alma  mater.  A  dormitory  built  In  1963  with 
funds  she  helped  to  raise  Is  named  for  her. 
She  was  a  trustee  of  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum of  Art.  She  w£is  active  In  the  New  York 
Newspaperwomen's  Club,  and  she  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Reid  Foundation,  established  by 
her  husband  in  1946  to  give  fellowships  to^ 
journalists  for  study  and  travel  abroad. 

NEEDY  CHILDREN  HELPED 

Another  of  Mrs.  Reld's  civic  Interests  was 
her  newspaper's  Fresh  Air  Fund,  which  raised 
public  contributions  to  send  needy  children 
to  summer  camps  and  homes  In  the  country. 

AS  a  society  figure  Mrs.  Reid  was  far  less 
formidable  than  her  mother-in-law.  a  vigor- 
ous matriarch  who  died  In  1931.  Mrs.  Reld's 
style  In  entertainment  was  informal — and 
Indefatigable.  There  was  a  constant  round 
of  guests  at  her  15  East  84th  Street  apart- 
ment, at  30-room  Ophir  Cottage  in  Purchase. 
N.Y.,  at  a  summer  place  in  the  Adlrondacks 
and  at  a  hunting  lodge  In  North  Carolina. 

To  those  who  sought  to  assay  her  career, 
Mrs.  Reid  appeared  as  a  Cinderella  who  be- 
came Queen  Helen.  She  was  born  In  Apple- 
ton,  Wis.,  on  Nov.  23,  1882,  the  youngest  of 
11  children  of  Benjamin  Talbot  Rogers  and 
Sarah  Louise  Johnson  Rogers.  Her  father 
died  when  she  was  3.  Although  the  family 
was  not  poverty-stricken,  she  was  obliged  to 
earn  part  of  her  way  through  boarding  school 
and  then  through  Barnard,  which  she  entered 
in  1899. 

EARNED    DECREE    IN  ZOOLOGY 

She  enrolled  to  study  Latin  and  Greek 
and  perhaps  to  become  a  teacher,  but  she 
shifted  her  Interest  to  zoology  and  took  her 
degree  In  that.  She  established  a  reputation 
among  her  classmates  as  a  crisp,  attractive, 
enterprising  girl  who  could  even  turn  a 
profit  on  the  senior  yearbook.  The  class  poet 
summed  her  up  In  this  quatrain : 

We  love  little  Helen,  her  heart  Is  so  warm 
And  If  you  don't  cross  her  she'll  do  you  no 

harm. 
So  don't  contradict  her,  or  else  If  you  do 
Get    under    the    table    and    wait    till    she's 

through. 
In  June,  1903,  when  Helen  Rogers  received 
her  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree,  she  heard  that 
Mrs.  Whltelaw  Reid,  one  of  the  city's  grande 
dames,  was  seeking  a  social  secretary.  She 
applied,  was  accepted  and  went  to  work  In 
the  Relds'  sumptuous  Florentine  fortress  on 
Madison  Avenue,  across  from  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral.  Mrs.  Reid,  who  had  a  dinner  table 
seating  80  people  and  the  wealth  to  festoon 
it  with  elegant  viands,  never  lacked  for  social 
engagements;  a  secretary  to  handle  this  facet 
of  her  life  had  few  idle  moments. 

SECRETARY    FOR    8     TEARS 

Helen  Rogers  was  In  Mrs.  Reld's  employ 
for  eight  years,  dividing  her  time  between 
the  United  States  and  London,  where  'White- 
law  Reid  was  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St. 
James's  from  1905  to  his  death  in  1912.  Dur- 
ing this  time  she  met  the  Relds'  only  son, 
Ogden  Mills  Reid,  fresh  out  of  Yale.  The 
couple  were  married  in  Wisconsin  March  14, 
1911. 

Tall,  handsome,  genial  and  convivial.  Oggle 
Reid  was  deeply  Interested  In  swimming, 
tennis,  shooting  and  sailing— activities  In 
which  his  wife  learned  to  excel  by  putting 
her  mind  to  them. 

She  at  first  took  only  a  passing  interest  In 
The  Tribune,  which  her  husband  Inherited 
on  his  father's  death.  In  the  first  six  years 
of  her  married  life  she  devoted  herself  to  her 
children.  Whltelaw,  Elisabeth,  who  died  In 
childhood,  and  Ogden.  Her  chief  outside  con- 
cern was  women's  suffrage.  She  helped  raise 
(500.000  for  suffrage  campaigns  In  New  York. 
CXVI 1655 — Part  19 
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"When  I  was  at  Barnard,  working  my  way 
through,"  she  explained  later,  "the  necessity 
for  complete  independence  of  women  was 
borne  in  one  me." 

JOINED  PAPER  IN   1918 

Mrs.  Reld's  newspaper  career  began  in  1918, 
when  she  became  an  advertising  solicitor  for 
the  palsied  Tribune,  into  which  the  Reid 
family  was  reported  to  have  poured  $15-mll- 
lion  since  1898.  "Come  down  to  the  office," 
Ogden  Reid  asked  his  wife,  "and  work  the 
paper's  success  out  with  me."  Within  two 
months  she  was  Its  advertising  manager,  a 
post  she  held  under  slightly  different  titles 
on  The  Herald  Trlbime  until  she  became  its 
president  in  1947. 

Immensely  loyal  to  the  Reid  name  and 
eager  to  make  The  Tribune  a  great,  self- 
supporting  paper,  Mrs.  Reid  channeled  enor- 
mous energy  into  advertising  salesmanship. 
Between  1918  and  1923  the  paper,  competing 
in  the  morning  field  with  The  'Hmes.  The 
World,  The  American  and  The  Herald,  more 
than  doubled  its  lineage. 

Then  and  later  she  was  relentless  In  pur- 
suit of  space  buyers. 

"She  had  the  persistence  of  gravity,"  an 
associate  once  remarked.  She  called  on  ad- 
vertisers or  had  them  to  luncheon.  Banter, 
deft  flattery  and  an  array  of  voluminous  and 
precise  facts  constituted  her  arguments. 

ADVERTISING   STAFF  DRIVEN 

She  was  as  unsparing  of  the  paper's  other 
ad  solicitors  as  she  was  of  herself.  You  get 
so  you  sneak  up  the  back  stairs  rather  than 
confess  you're  not  a  wonder  boy,"  a  member 
of  her  harried  but  admiring  staff  once  said. 

On  The  Herald  Tribune  In  the  nineteen- 
thlrties  and  forties,  Mrs.  Reid  was  accustomed 
to  hold  advertising  staff  meetings  on  Mon- 
days at  9  ajn.  sharp  to  get  an  accounting  of 
each  salesman's  work.  At  one  point  she  pre- 
sided from  a  platform  decorated  with  a  card- 
board apple  tree  and  red  cardboard  apples. 
Each  apple  represented  an  account  the  paper 
was  seeking. 

She  called  up  the  salesmen  by  turn,  and 
whenever  one  announced  a  new  account  she 
would  remove  the  appropriate  cardboard  ap- 
ple from  the  tree  with  a  ceremonious  flourish 
to  the  accompaniment  of  the  assemblage's 
applause. 

By  means  of  this  and  other  encourage- 
ments to  salesmanship,  including  at  one  time 
impromptu  choral  singing,  Mrs  Reid  kept  the 
advertising  flowing  in.  For  her  doggedness 
and  for  her  conviction  that  The  Herald  Trib- 
une was  the  finest  advertising  medium  in  the 
city  she  was  much  admired  by  her  sales  staff. 

INFLUENCE    ON    PAPER  STRONG 

Mrs.  Reid  had  a  pervasive  influence  on  the 
paper's  news  and  editorial  content,  although 
its  precise  demarcations  were  a  matter  of 
speculation. 

One  story  Is  that  Mrs.  Reid  once  protested 
to  her  husband  about  a  news  article  and 
that  he  retorted : 

"Helen,  will  you  get  the  hell  back  to  your 
department  and  run  It  while  I  run  mine." 

She  Is  said  to  have  departed  meekly. 

Mrs.  Reid  always  denied  the  story.  "In  the 
first  place,"  she  once  explained  to  an  inter- 
viewer, "my  husband  wouldn't  speak  to  me 
that  way.  In  the  second,  I  wouldn't  leave 
meekly.  Besides,  nothing  like  that  ever  hap- 
pened." 

Actually,  when  Mrs.  Reid  put  her  mind  to 
It,  she  usually  got  her  way.  One  exception 
was  in  trying  to  make  the  paper  dry  during 
Prohibition.  On  this  point  her  husband  was 
unyielding. 

SPT7BNKD   DEAL   FOR   HXXALD 

Mrs  Reld's  editorial  presence  was  felt  espe- 
cially after  The  Tribune,  at  her  prompting, 
acquired  Prank  Munsey's  Herald  in  a  (S- 
mllUon  deal  In  1924. 

Shortly    after    the    purchase   The    Herald 
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Tribune  moved  uptown  from  Nassau  Street 
to  quarters  at  230  West  41st  Street,  and  be- 
gan to  expand  Its  news  coverage  and  In- 
crease Its  circulation. 

Mrs.  Reid  was  generally  credited  with  be- 
ing responsible  for  its  concentration  on  the 
suburban,  middle-class  fleld  of  circulation. 
She  frequently  suggested  story  Ideas  and  ad- 
vised on  coverage  of  others.  The  paper  de- 
voted, under  her  stimulus,  much  space  to 
the  news  of  gardening  and  allied  interests 
of  subxirban  dwellers  and  women. 

STAFF    MEMBERS    RECRUITED 

Mrs.  Reld's  influence  was  also  reflected  in 
the  appointment  of  the  late  Mrs.  Irlta  Van 
Doren  as  editor  of  Books,  the  Sunday  literary 
supplement,  and  of  the  late  Mrs.  Meloney 
as  editor  of  This  Week,  the  Sunday  fiction 
and  articles  supplement.  She  added  the  late 
Dorothy  Thompson  and  Walter  Llppmann, 
the  commentator,  to  the  staff.  She  was  also 
responsible  for  the  paper's  Home  Institute, 
a  widely  known  experimental  kitchen  that 
devised  and  tested  recipes  for  pubUcatlon. 

When  Ogden  Reid  died  in  1947  his  widow 
succeeded  him  as  president  of  The  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  Inc.  She  became  chairman 
of  the  board  of  directors  in  1953.  Her  elder 
son,  Whltelaw,  who  had  Joined  the  staff  in 
1940  and  had  been  named  vice  president  in 
1947,  succeeded  to  the  presidency. 

In  1355,  at  the  age  of  72,  Mrs.  Reid  resigned 
as  chairman  but  continued  as  a  member  of 
the  board.  Whltelaw  succeeded  her  as  chair- 
man, and  her  other  son,  Ogden,  who  had 
Joined  the  staff  In  1950,  became  president, 
publisher  and  editor. 

RETIRED    IN    1958 

For  some  time  The  Herald  Tribune  had 
not  been  gaining  sufficient  circulation  and 
advertising  in  a  period  of  rising  costs  and 
Intense  competition.  A  loan  of  $2.5-mlllion 
from  the  Massachusetts  Ufe  Insurance 
Company  In  the  fall  of  1954  proved  InsufB- 
clent  to  restore  the  paper  to  prosperity.  In 
September  of  1957  John  Hay  Whitney,  the 
financier,  Invested  $1.2-million  in  the  paper 
with  an'  option  to  buy.  He  took  up  the 
option  a  year  later,  leartng  the  Reid  family 
vi-ith  a  minority  interest.  Mrs  Reid  retired 
at  that  time  from  the  board  of  directors. 

Mr.  Whitney  ran  The  Herald  Tribune  until 
1966,  when  it  merged  with  The  Journal- 
American  and  The  New  York  Worid-Tele- 
gram  and  The  Sun.  The  new  paper.  The 
World  Journal  Tribune,  expired  in  May,  1967. 
In  retirement,  Mrs.  Reid  lived  quietly  In 
her  apartment  at  834  Fifth  Avenue,  enter- 
taining her  friends  and  members  of  her 
family  and  venturing  out  socially  from  time 
to  time. 

Many  organizations  honored  Mrs.  Reid.  In 
1935  she  received  the  medal  of  award  of  the 
American  Women's  Association  "for  profes- 
sional achievement,  public  service  and  per- 
sonality." The  Cuban  Red  Cross  gave  her 
the  Comendador  Cross  of  the  Order  of  Honor 
and  Merit  for  her  "helpful  understanding 
of  world  problems  and  friendliness  toward 
Latin  America." 

At  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Hundred  Year 
Association  of  New  York,  an  organization  of 
business  institutions  with  more  than  a  cen- 
tury of  unbroken  existence  in  New  York,  she 
was  awarded  a  gold  medal  In  1946  for  serv- 
ices In  behalf  of  the  welfare  and  prestige  of 
the  city.  The  1949-50  seal  of  the  Council 
Against  Intolerance  was  presented  to  her  for 
"outstanding  service  In  the  cause  of  toler- 
ance and  equality." 

ELECTED  TO  ARTS  ACADEMY 

She  was  selected  by  the  editors  of  "The 
Book  of  Knowledge  "  as  one  of  12  women 
who  are  "inspiring  examples  of  intelligence 
and  accomplishment."  She  was  one  of  four 
women  elected  fellows  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arte  and  Sciences  In  1950.  In 
1951  she  was  listed  among  10  notable  women 
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la  Industry,  communications,  labor  and  the 
professions  In'  New  Yorlt  State. 

Mrs.  Held  was  also  the  recipient  of  a  num- 
ber of  honorary  degrees,  and  she  was  a 
member  of  the  Colony  Club,  the  Women's 
City  Club,  the  Women's  University  Club,  the 
New  York  Newspaperwomen's  Club,  the 
River  Club,  and.  In  Paris,  of  the  University 
Women's  Club. 

She  Is  survived  by  her  sons,  Whltelaw 
Reld  and  United  States  Representative 
Ogden  Reld  of  Westchester,  and  by  10  grand- 
children. 

A  funeral  service  will  be  held  Thursday  at 
10  a.m.  at  St.  Thomas  Episcopal  Church, 
Fifth  Avenue  and  53d  Street. 


OPPOSITION  TO  PROPOSED 
APPOINTEE  TO  EEOC 


HON.  SHIRLEY  CHISHOLM 

or  Nrw  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  28.  1970 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press my  opposition  to  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministrations consideration  of  Mrs. 
Irene  Witan  Walczak  for  appointment  to 
the  Equal  Emploj-ment  Opportunity 
Commission.  Although  I  do  not  base  my 
opposition  on  a  critical  evaluation  of  Mrs. 
Walczak's  capabilities  or  motivation,  I 
do  feel  strongly  that  her  experience  is 
Incongruous  with  membership  on  a  Board 
such  as  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
timity  Commission.  Membership  on  the 
Commission  should  not  be  arbitrarily 
chosen.  The  responsibility  of  participa- 
tion on  the  Commission  can  only  be  ful- 
filled through  a  long  developed  sensi- 
tivity to  prejudicial  discrimination.  Such 
sensitivity,  and  the  capacity  to  apply  it 
to  the  injustices  of  society,  evolve  from  a 
direct  experience  with  discriminatory 
practices. 

It  is  necessary  to  express  my  opposi- 
tion to  the  possible  appointment  of  Mrs. 
Walczak  in  the  context  of  the  function 
of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission.  In  elaborating  on  the  Com- 
mission, I  would  like  to  add  that  its  small 
adze  of  a  flve-member  Board,  by  no  means 
Indicates  an  ineffective  role.  One  the  con- 
trary, the  Commission  fulfills  a  unique 
function  in  the  process  of  eliminating  the 
legal  condonement  of  prejudicial  dis- 
crimination. The  Commission  reviews 
complaints  of  job  discrimination  based 
on  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national 
origin.  The  fimction  of  review  includes 
resolving  cases  through  conciliation.  Al- 
though the  Board  lacks  the  power  of  ju- 
dicial review,  it  does  have  the  power  to 
refer  cases  to  the  Justice  Department. 
Without  pressure,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment can  easily  slip  into  a  lax  role  in 
combating  discrimination. 

In  the  above  context,  the  experience 
of  Mrs.  Walczak  Is  incongruous.  Ac- 
cording to  reliable  newspaper  sources, 
Mrs.  Walczak  has  been  active  in  Repub- 
lican campaigns.  In  1964  she  worked  for 
Barry  Ooldwater,  who  as  Senator  voted 
against  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  During  1968 
she  was  a  Republican  chairman  of  the 
Citizens  for  Nixon-Agnew  for  three  New 
York  counties,  and  contributed  upward 
of  $1,000  to  the  GOP.  On  a  nonpolitical 
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level,  Mrs.  Walczak  has  completed  1  year 
of  college,  and  has  never  held  a  salaried 
position.  Her  experience  has  included 
such  activities  as  membership  on  the 
development  board  at  the  State  Univer- 
sity College  at  Buffalo,  and  support  for 
the  Buffalo  Philharmonic. 

In  contrast  to  the  background  of  Mrs. 
Walczak  is  the  direct  involvement  of 
Commissioner  Kuck  in  the  problems  of 
labor.  Miss  Kuck  previously  served  as 
personnel  director  for  the  International 
Harvester  Co.  of  Chicago,  and  in  the  as- 
sembly line  of  that  company.  Her  con- 
cern over  discrimination  is  evident  by 
her  contact  with  the  Justice  Department 
in  confronting  sexual  discrimination. 
The  result  of  her  action  was  that  the 
CivU  Rights  Division  initiated  a  brief  in 
support  of  a  woman  filing  charges  on  the 
grounds  of  Job  discrimination.  The  case 
is  now  pending  before  the  Supreme 
Court.  WhUe  Commissioner,  Miss  Kuck 
was  praised  by  various  organizations  for 
her  competence.  The  White  House  re- 
cently gave  their  approval  of  her  term 
as  Commissioner,  but  withheld  renewal 
of  her  appointment. 

The  contrast  between  the  experiences 
of  the  prospective  Commissioner  Wal- 
czak and  the  expired  Commisisoner 
Kuck  Is  clearly  evident.  The  prospective 
appointment  of  Mrs.  Walczak  cannot 
help  but  weaken  the  confidence  of  vic- 
tims of  discrimination  in  our  system  of 
government.  The  mounting  crisis  in  the 
credibility  of  leadership  is  based  on  all 
levels  of  leadership,  this  being  no  excep- 
tion. 

I  call  to  your  attention  this  discrep- 
ancy between  qualification  and  appoint- 
ment to  a  position  of  responsibility,  in 
the  hope  that  the  administration  will 
withdraw  its  consideration  of  Mrs.  Wal- 
czak for  appointment  to  the  EEOC.  I  ex- 
pect that  if  the  House  of  Representatives 
had  the  power  of  approving  appoint- 
ments, they  would  not  do  so  in  this  case. 


July  28,  1970 


IN  MEMORIAM:  PETER  V. 
ROVNIANEK 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OP    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  28.  1970 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
eyes  of  Slovaks  in  America  will  turn 
toward  Chicago  next  week  when  the 
25,000  member  National  Slovak  Society 
of  the  United  States  of  America  assem- 
bles for  its  25th  national  convention. 
The  National  Slovak  Society,  with  head- 
quarters in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  is  in  its  80th 
year  of  existence  and  is  the  oldest  Slo- 
vak-American fraternal  organization. 
The  Society,  through  its  membership, 
national  officers  and  convention  dele- 
gates from  all  parts  of  the  country,  will 
honor  its  fotmder,  the  late  Peter  V.  Rov- 
nianek  with  graveside  memorial  services 
at  Bohemian  National  Cemetery  on  Sun- 
day afternoon,  August  2. 

Following  are  excerpts  from  an  article 
written  by  Dr.  Stephen  J.  Hletko.  na- 
tional director  of  activities  for  the  Na- 
tional Slovak  Society: 


In  Memorum:  Peter  V.  Rovnianek 

Peter  Vltazoslav  Rovnianek  was  born  on 
June  27,  1867  In  Dolny  Hrlcov.  county  of 
Trencin,  Slovakia,  and  migrated  to  the 
United  Stites  In  September  1888. 

Rovnianek  was  proud  of  his  Slovak  an- 
ce&try  and  maintained  a  deep  love  for  the 
land  of  his  birth.  During  his  student  days 
abroad,  and  later  in  this  country  as  a  student 
and  then  as  a  JournaUst  and  author,  he  was  a 
consistent  supporter  of  Slovak  nationalism 
and  Independence  and  encouraged  the  down- 
fall of  the  Austro-Hungarlan  empire.  He  was 
a  loyal  son  of  his  adopted  cotintry,  and  con- 
tinuously encouraged  the  Americanization  of 
Slovak  Immigrants. 

He  was  the  first  to  recognize  the  need  of 
organizing  a  fraternal  beneficial  society  of 
Slovaks  In  America  which  became  a  reality 
on  February  15,  1890  when  the  National 
Slovak  Society  of  the  U.S.A.  was  born  and  he 
was  elected  Its  first  president.  The  organi- 
zational meeting  took  place  at  Walther's 
Hall  m  Allegheny,  Penn.,  (now  a  part  of 
Pittsburgh)  and  the  motto,  "Liberty,  Equal- 
ity and  Fraternity,"  was  adopted  by  the 
original  membership  which  totalled  25. 

Mr.  Rovnianek  believed  In  fraternallsm, 
and  helped  organize  other  Slokak-Amerlcan 
societies,  particularly  Zivena  Ladles  Bene- 
ficial Society  and  Slovak  Gymnastic  Union 
Sokol  (now  known  as  Sokol  USA.)  A  number 
of  other  Slovak-American  societies  are  sictu- 
ally  offshoots  of  the  society  that  he  orga- 
nized and  therefore  he  is  rightfully  re- 
ferred to  as  "The  Father  of  Slo^'ak-Amerlcan 
Fraternallsm." 

He  was  a  true  patriot,  fraternallst,  author 
and  Journalist,  businessman  and  a  brilliant 
orator  with  a  dynamic  style  and  personality. 
Unfortunately,  as  It  so  o"ft€n  occurs,  he  did 
not  always  receive  the  recognition  he  de- 
served and  encountered  complications  in  his 
fraternal  activities.  Mr.  Rovnianek  died  in 
virtual  obscurity  on  November  16,  1933  in 
Hornitos,  California.  Later  his  Chicago  area 
friends  arranged  to  have  his  remains  moved 
to  Bohemian  National  Cemetery  in  Chicago 
and  also  arranged  for  the  erection  of  an 
imposing  monument  in  his  memory. 

Rovnianek  was  a  dedicated  genius  who 
had  foresight  and  was  obviously  years  ahead 
of  his  time.  His  Ideas  and  successful  meth- 
ods were  later  Imitated  by  others  Although 
Slovak  history  has  neglected  Rovnianek,  the 
architect  of  Slovak  Fraternallsm  and  unity, 
it  Is  becoming  clearer  and  time  will  properly 
vindicate  him  and  the  National  Slovak  Soci- 
ety and  the  Slovak-American  fratemallstlc 
system  will  serve  as  a  living  monument  to 
him  and  will  credit  the  success  of  his  walk 
through  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Hletko  is  a  resident 
of  Oak  Lawn,  111.,  in  my  district,  and 
it  is  appropriate  that  we  make  mention 
of  the  great  contributions  to  American 
life  that  fraternal  organizations  such 
as  the  National  Slovak  Society  have 
provided. 


HOW  LONG,  MR.  PRESIDENT,  BE- 
FORE YOU  REPLY? 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CLAY 

or   MISSOT7SI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  28.  1970 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  23, 
Congressmen  Stokes,  Hawkins,  and  I 
wrote  to  President  Nixon  indicating  our 
concern  for  the  President's  failure  to 
give  audience  to  black  representatives  or 
consideration  to  the  problems  of  black 
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Americans.  We  are  concerned,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  neither  by  word  nor  by  deed  has 
the  President  indicated  anything  but 
premeditated  indifference  toward  25  mil- 
lion black  citizens.  The  policies  of  this 
administration  have  served  to  accelerate 
the  tragedy  of  separate  and  unequal  so- 
cieties moving  steadily  and  dangerously 
apart. 

The  July  18  edition  of  The  New  Re- 
public magazine  carries  a  comment  by 
the  editors  entitled  "Nixon  and  Blacks: 
Substance  and  Symbol."  Since  this  com- 
ment addresses  itself  to  the  effect  of 
Nixon  policies  upon  the  aspirations  of 
black  Americans  for  equal  opportunities 
and  rights,  I  submit  it  for  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  in  order  that  they  may 
review  some  of  the  reasons  for  the  alien- 
ation of  black  America. 

The  article  follows : 
Nixon  and  Blacks:   Substance  and  Symbol 

Is  the  Nixon  Administration  "anti-Negro." 
as  alleged  by  the  chairman  of  the  NAACP, 
Stephen  G.  Spottswood?  It  does  not  think  It- 
self so.  The  President's  Special  Consultant, 
Leonard  Garment,  cites  evidence  that  It  is 
not.  In  an  aggrieved  telegram  to  Bishop 
Spottswood.  And  In  a  sense  Mr.  Garment  Is 
right.  George  Wallace  Is  not  the  symbol  of 
this  Administration;  the  Attorney  General 
is.  And  Mr.  Mitchell  does  not  hate  blacks; 
he  hardly  knows  them.  He  is  not  a  bigot,  he 
defends  the  law  and  order  that  underpin  his 
own  success  and  that  of  his  friends.  He  is 
an  expert  on  municipal  bonds.  Intelligent, 
self-assured,  provincial.  Mr.  Garment  Is 
broader-gauge,  but,  with  all  the  goodwill  In 
the  world  he  cannot  close  the  great  divide 
between  the  government  and  the  blacks.  It  Is 
beyond  his  reach.  So  If  he  comes  off  worse 
in  his  interchange  with  NAACP,  It  Is  not  be- 
cause he  Is  Insincere,  or  liecause  the  Ad- 
ministration Is  hard-hearted,  but  because 
government,  business,  unions,  schools,  phil- 
anthropies are  run  by  whites,  primarily  for 
the  benefit  of  whites,  and  the  blacks  right- 
fully resent  It. 

What  does  a  black  man  see?  He  sees  a 
man  nominated  for  the  Supreme  Court  who 
once  pledged  himself  to  white  supremacy.  He 
sees  the  President  sign  a  Voting  Rights  Act 
only  after  having  lobbied  in  the  Congress, 
and  failed,  to  sap  Its  strength.  He  sees  a  per- 
sistent Income  differential:  in  1968,  58  per- 
cent of  white  families  earned  $8000  or  more, 
32  percent  of  nonwhlte  families.  He  sees  29 
percent  of  black  families  existing  below  the 
poverty  line.  He  sees  white  unemployment 
drop  In  June  from  May's  5  percent  to  4.7 
percent  of  the  labor  force:  and  the  black 
Jobless  rate  rise  from  8  to  8.7  percent.  He 
knows  that  "Black  Capitalism"  Is  a  fraud. 
"Under  programs  announced  last  fall,"  The 
New  York  Times  (June  28)  reported,  "hun- 
dreds of  companies,  In  partnership  with  the 
federal  government,  were  to  make  millions  of 
dollars  available  to  minorities  by  June  30  .  .  . 
So  far  only  nine  companies  have  kept  their 
commitment  of  $150,000  each  with  two-to- 
one  federEU  matching  money  [and]  not  all 
of  the  nine  have  yet  granted  loans  .  .  . 
Some  banks  still  refuse  to  finance  minorities, 
even  with  100  percent  guaranteed  govern- 
ment loans." 

Seventy  percent  of  black  America  Is  In  the 
metropolitan  areas,  and  If  all  the  words  writ- 
ten to  deplore  the  impoverisJiment  of  poor 
blacks  m  cities  were  translated  Into  renewal 
dollars,  the  ghettoes  would  bloom — and  no 
longer  be  ghettoes.  The  most  recent  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  data  (1968)  showed  that 
24  percent  of  black  housing  Is  substandard. 
Not  much  can  be  done  about  that  now;  too 
Inflationary — though  a  brand-new  US-fi- 
nanced program  for  Vietnamese  soldiers' 
families  will  produce  20,000  new  houses  In 
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Vietnam,  built  In  each  of  the  next  five  years, 
according  to  The  Washington  Post  of  July  ". 
Two  years  ago.  Congress  enactec  a  historic 
fair  housing  law  which  decreed,  in  essence, 
that  any  American  of  any  color  or  religion 
had  the  legal  right  to  rent  or  buy  a  place  to 
live,  assuming  he  could  afford  It.  And  about 
the  same  time,  the  Supreme  Court  upheld  tn 
1886  statute  which  gave  a  man  the  right  to 
sue  If  he  was  kept  from  buying  a  home  be- 
cause of  race.  Since  the  Act  became  effective 
on  January  1,  1969,  the  .housing  Section  of 
the  Justice  Department  Civil  Rights  Division 
has  filed  only  about  50  cases.  (HUD  has  re- 
ceived more  than  a  thousand  discrimination 
complaints.)  Restrictive  covenants  are  hon- 
ored In  practice,  If  not  In  theory,  in  every 
section  of  the  country.  Th  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  has  not 
yet  Issued  regulations  spelling  out  the  de- 
tails of  how  the  Open  Housing  Act  should 
be  enforced,  how  HUD  field  offices  will  han- 
dle grievances,  how  he  department  should 
fulfill  its  statutory  obligations  to  coordinate 
federal  programs  In  a  way  to  best  further  the 
1968  Act's  objectives.  This  February,  the  US 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  recommended 
that  the  Administration  prohibit  federal 
agencies  from  moving  Into  communities  with 
out  adequate  housing  for  low  income  or 
minority  group  employees;  It  asked  President 
Nixon  to  Issue  an  executive  order  to  that 
effect.  No  order  has  been  Issued.  The  Com- 
mission charged  that  the  government  has 
been  "Inadequately  concerned"  with  the 
Impact  of  relccation  on  blacks. 

TRB  In  hU  report  this  week  cites  testi- 
mony from  Senator  Mondale's  investigation 
of  prolonged,  protected  Southern  evasion  of 
school  desegregation.  On  June  26,  the  direc- 
tor of  the  Civil  Rights  Division  of  Justice, 
Jerrls  Leonard,  promised  to  file  a  single  suit 
against  the  state  of  Mississippi  if  the  27  dis- 
tricts In  that  state  not  In  compliance  failed 
to  act  within  three  days.  "We're  going  to  be 
disinterested  In  discussing  It  after  next 
week,"  he  said.  Three  days  came  and  went; 
there  was  no  suit.  Two  weeks  passed;  the 
Department  was  not  disinterested  In  further 
discussion.  HEW  estimates  there  are  150 
hold-out  school  districts  which  have  neither 
submitted  desegregation  plans  to  the  Depart- 
ment nor  led  the  Department  to  believe  they 
Intend  to.  Only  43  of  these  districts  have 
had  their  federal  funds  for  education  cut 
off,  and  that  does  not  tell  the  whole  story. 
Many  school  districts  make  promises  In  order 
to  meet  September  deadlines  for  compliance 
and  thus  qualify  for  funds — only  to  let  those 
promises  lapse  In  the  ensuing  12  months, 
until  the  next  deadline  has  to  be  met.  Many 
districts  under  court  orders  to  desegregate 
are  assumed  to  be  in  compliance  with  the 
law  (and  so  are  not  Included  In  the  160) ,  but 
they  are  not.  Monitoring  is  spotty,  review 
Inadequate. 

This  Is  the  substance  of  the  NAACP  s  In- 
dictment. In  the  background  there  are  other, 
unspoken  thoughts.  The  NAACP,  too,  has 
constituents,  an  Impatient  membership  to 
which  Is  must  tuiswer,  militant  pressures  be- 
fore which  It  must  bend  or  give  way.  Bishop 
Spottswood's  Is  a  cry  for  help — help  us  help 
blacks  to  believe  they  can  make  It!  The 
NAACP  criticism  goes  beyond  the  Nixon  rec- 
ord; It  Is  a  condemnation  of  the  Adminis- 
tration's thinness  of  dedication;  the  White 
House  Is  not  hospitable  to  black  hopes,  or  to 
black  spokesmen. 

The  Administration  responds  by  trying  to 
recruit  Whitney  Toung  of  the  Urban 
League  as  Its  ambassador  to  the  black  com- 
munity. The  gestxire  Is  not  exactly  a  slap  In 
the  face,  for  Mr.  Young  Is  an  exceUent  man. 
But  it  does  not  east  the  pain  of  a  smarting 
NAACP,  whoee  executive  secretary,  Roy  Wll- 
klns,  has  been  the  black  elder  statesman, 
the  leader  of  established  civil  rights  groups. 

No  one  has  to  tell  the  NAACP  that  so- 
ciety does  not  move  at  the  speed  of  light. 
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But  the  .Administration— the  nest  one  If 
not  this — can  and  must  convey  t-o  black 
America,  moderate  and  militant,  that  It 
wants  to  move  farther,  faster — away  from 
poverty  and  toward  equality.  It  does  not 
convey  that  when  the  President  vetoes  a 
hospital  construction  bill  as  "inflationary," 
and  Bubsequentaly  plans  an  additional  $100 
mUlion  m  economic  aid  to  the  Saigon  gov- 
ernment— on  top  of  the  $365-m;Uion  al- 
ready allocated  for  fiscal  '70.  It  cannot  con- 
vey that  when  the  President  welcomes  to 
the  White  House  a  delegation  of  "hard  hats" 
who  are  anything  but  sympathetic  to  black 
aspirations;  or  when  the  Vice  President  twice 
attacks  the  credentials  of  the  single  young 
black  selected  by  the  President  to  serve  on 
an  advisory  committee  on  campus  unrest. 
Symbols  count;  John  F.  Kennedy  rode  a  long 
way  by  a  single  telephone  call  In  1^60  to 
Mrs.  Martin  Luther  King,  when  her  hus- 
band had  been  arrested.  And  it  is  Ironic 
that  a  White  House  so  amply  staffed  with 
advertising  talents,  so  sensitive  to  "image," 
so  quick  to  see  the  political  advantage  in 
any  situation,  fails  to  grasp  this  desperate 
need  of  the  black  community  for  true  signs 
of  concern.  It  is  Ironic,  unless  one  believes 
the  President  has  embraced  ft  "Southern 
strategy,"  and  that  he  is  investing  his  po- 
litical capital  in  the  presumed  loyalty  of 
those  whites  who  resl.st  and  fear  black 
emancipation. 

Black  America's  confidence  in  the  national 
government  has  rapidly,  dangerously  dimin- 
ished. When,  30  years  ago  this  summer, 
Walter  White,  who  was  "Mr  NAACP,"  was 
asked  whom  the  Negroes  would  vote  for  that 
year  for  President,  he  replied,  "FDR, 
of  course,  for  if  they  don't.  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
won't  be  in  the  White  House,  and  I'm  go- 
ing to  tell  them  so."  He  didn't  need  to  tell 
them  anything.  They  knew  then  that  they 
had  friends  and  allies  In  the  highest  places. 


NEW  SEARS  BUILDING  IN  CHI- 
CAGO PLANNED  AS  THE  WORLD'S 
TALLEST 


HON.  DAN  ROSTENKOWSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVTBS 

Tuesday,  July  28,  1970 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  I  would  like  to  inform  my  col- 
leagues of  a  very  interesting  situation 
which  Li  growing— in  a  manner  of  speak- 
ing— in  my  own  city  of  Chicago.  One  of 
America's  largest  corporations.  Sears, 
Roebuck  &  Co.,  has  announced  plans  to 
add  still  another  dimension  to  Chica- 
go's position  as  America's  No.  1  city. 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  is  going  to  con- 
struct the  world's  tallest  building,  a  110- 
story  structure  which  will  rise  over  1,450 
feet  above  the  Loop  in  downtown 
Chicago. 

For  those  of  you  who  might  be  un- 
familiar with  the  finer  aspects  of  the 
great  battle  of  the  sky,  our  building  will 
soar  some  200  feet  over  its  only  eastern 
rival,  the  Empire  State  Building. 

New  York's  hasty  attempt  to  gain 
some  degree  of  its  former  prestige 
through  the  construction  of  its  twin 
tower  world  trade  center  will,  at  last  re- 
port, fall  some  100  feet  short  of  our  mag- 
nificent edifice. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time,  I  must 
commend  the  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  for 
undertaking  this  tremendous  feat  and 
offer  my  condolences  to  my  colleagues 
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from  New  York  for  losing  still  another 
one  to  the  great  city  of  Chicago. 

I  include  in  the  Congressional  Record 
a  copy  of  the  article  in  today's  Chicago 
Tribune  which  announced  the  good  news 
to  the  people  of  Chicago,  and  a  copy  of 
the  article  in  the  New  York  Times  which 
released  the  sad  facts  to  the  people  of 
that  city. 

The  article  follows : 
New  Sears  Building  in  Chicago  Planned  as 
THE  World's  Tallest 
Chicago,  July  27. — Sears,  Roebuck  and 
Company,  the  world's  largest  retailer,  an- 
nounced today  that  Its  new  central  head- 
quarters In  downtown  Chicago  would  be  the 
world's  tallest  building  and  the  largest  pri- 
vate building  In  the  world. 

Gordon  M.  Metcalf,  chairman  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  company,  said  at  a 
news  conference  that  the  110-story  Sears 
tower  would  be  1,450  feet  tall,  surpassing  the 
twin  towers  of  New  York's  World  Trade 
Center  by  100  feet  and  the  Empire  State 
Building  by  200  feet. 

The  gross  floor  space,  he  said,  will  total 
4.400.000  square  feet,  equal  to  101  acres,  with 
actual  commercial  and  office  space  of  3,700,- 
000  square  feet  Only  the  Pentagon,  which 
houses  the  Defense  Department  near  Wash- 
ington and  has  about  6,500,000  square  feet, 
win  be  larger. 

Mr.  Metcalf  said  that  the  building's  cost, 
not  yet  determined,  would  exceed  SlOO-mil- 
lion.  The  building  is  to  be  financed  through 
Sears'  earnings.  Excavation  at  the  site  has 
already  started.  Originally,  Sears  officials 
talked  of  providing  3  million  square  feet, 
then,  last  December,  of  4  million  square  feet. 
The  enlargement  of  the  project  became 
known  as  details  were  announced  today. 

Mr.  Metcalf  said  completion  of  the  building 
was  scheduled  for  1974 

Sears  initially  plans  to  occupy  2  million 
square  feet  of  the  building,  leasing  1.7  mil- 
lion square  feet  to  office  and  commercial 
tenants,  it  wUl  take  over  more  of  the  build- 
ing as  its  requirements  increase. 
near  transit  lines 
The  site  of  the  building,  on  the  west  side 
of  the  downtown  business  district  near  major 
commuter  railroad  stations  and  other  transit 
lines.  Includes  129,000  square  feet,  about  the 
equivalent  of  a  normal  downtown  city  block. 
This  sue  is  bounded  by  Wacker  Drive, 
Jackson  Boulevard  and  Adams  and  Fr.inklln 
Streets.  One  block  of  Qulncy  S'reet,  which 
bisected  the  site,  was  purchased  from  the 
city  last  December  for  $2,767,500  and  this  por- 
tion was  vacated  to  permit  the  construction 
of  a  single  building  instead  of  two. 

Prom  a  base  225  feet  square,  the  build- 
ing will  rise  with  a  series  of  setbacks  and 
will  have  a  20-story  rectangular  top.  A  cur- 
tain wall  of  black  duranodic  aluminum  will 
give  the  building  a  "black-heath  effect."  Mr. 
Metcalf  said.  The  windows  will  be  bronze 
tinted. 

There  will  be  102  high-speed  elevators.  In- 
cluding 14  double-deck  units,  and  16  escala- 
tors serving  the  lower  levels  and  "sky  lob- 
bies" at  the  33d  and  34th  floor  levels  and  at 
the  66th  and  67th  floor  levels. 

16.500    in    building 

The  building  was  designed  by  the  Chi- 
cago architectural  firm  of  Skldmore,  Owings 
&  Merrill.  The  general  contractor  will  be 
Diesel  Construction;  a  division  of  Carl  A. 
Morse,  Inc. 

Initially,  about  16,500  persons,  including 
7.000  Sears  employes,  are  expected  to  work 
In  the  building. 

The  company's  main  offices  are  now  are  in 
a  Sears  complex  of  17  buildings  In  a  slum 
area  on  the  city's  West  Side,  with  headquar- 
ters personnel  scattered  In  several  buildings 
In  Chicago  and  Its  suburbs. 
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This  complex,  which  is  much  less  access- 
ible than  the  downtown  site,  is  to  be  re- 
tained principally  for  centralizing  catalogue 
order  processing  and  a  retail  store. 

Last  year.  Sears  had  net  sales  of  nearly 
$8.9-bllllon  and  a  net  Income  of  $441-mll- 
lion.  It  has  more  than  355,000  employes.  In- 
cluding 31.200  in  the  Chicago  area,  and  826 
retail  stores,  11  catalogue  order  plants  and 
more  than  2,100  sales  offices  and  independ- 
ent catalogue  merchants.  There  are  subsid- 
iaries and  affiliates  In  23  foreign  countries. 

Seabs  Building  Tallest,  Cost  Is  Placed  at 
9100  MnxiON 

Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  announced  yester- 
day It  will  build  the  world's  uUest  build- 
ing on  South  Wacker  Drive. 

The  building  will  be  1,450  feet  high,  as 
tall  as  the  tip  of  the  antennas  on  the  John 
Hancock  Center. 

It  will  have  109  floors  on  the  Wacker  Drive 
side  and  110  floors  on  the  Franklin  Street 
side.  It  will  contain  4.4  million  gross  square 
feet  of  space  on  the  two-block  site  between 
Jackson  Boulevard  and  Adams  Street  from 
Wacker  Drive  to  Franklin  Street. 

More  than  16,000  persons  will  work  In  the 
building,  which  is  scheduled  for  completion 
In  1974.  Work  Is  expected  to  start  next  week. 

Mayor  Daley  said:  "On  behalf  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Chicago,  I  thank  Sears  for  the  con- 
fidence they  are  showing  in  the  future  in 
the  planning  and  designing  of  the  build- 
ing ..  .  which  will  adorn  the  west  side  and 
stimulate  growth  of  the  west  side." 

MAYOR     IS     enthusiastic 

Mayor  Daley  said  he  was  particularly  en- 
thusiastic because  there  has  been  concern 
about  companies  moving  out  of  the  city. 

"I  want  to  thank  Sears  again  for  the  con- 
fidence they  are  showing  in  the  city,"  he 
said. 

Warren  Skonlng,  Sears  vice  president-real 
estate  property,  said  the  building  will  be 
called  Sears  Tower.  It  follows  company  tradi- 
tion in  naming  the  first  mall  order  store 
building  in  the  west  side  complex  the  Tower 
Building 

Skonlng  said  building  will  cost  $100  mil- 
lion. Financing  has  not  been  arranged  but 
"Seats  has  no  problem  financing  the  ex- 
pansion; It  will  come  out  of  earnings,"  he 
said. 

In  1969  Sears  had  net  sales  of  nearly  $8.9 
billion  and  earnings  of  $441  million. 

Skonlng  said  there  will  not  be  a  Sears  store 
In  the  building. 

high  as  faa  limit 

Skonlng  said  the  building  will  be  as  high 
as  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
would  permit.  He  said  he  believes  Sears  offi- 
cials should  say  It  would  have  110  stories  so 
that  It  has  the  same  number  of  floors  as  the 
World  Trade  Center  in  New   York  City. 

Sears  Tower  will  be  second  In  size  in  num- 
ber of  square  feet  only  to  the  Pentagon  in 
Washington. 

DESIGNED    BY    SKIDMORE 

Skldmore,  Owings  &  Merrill,  Chicago 
architect,  designed  Sears  Tower.  It  will  rise 
in  a  series  of  setbacks  at  the  50th,  66th,  and 
90th  stories,  creating  various  floor  arrange- 
ments as  the  height  Increases. 

The  exterior  will  be  black  aluminum  with 
bronze  tinted  windows.  An  observation  level 
at  1,350  feet  above  the  street  Is  planned  for 
the    103d   floor. 

Sears  will  occupy  Initially  less  than  2  mil- 
lion square  feet  of  space.  About  1.7  million 
will  be  available  to  outside  tenants. 
assembled  over  s   years 

The  Sears  building  will  be  on  a  two-block 
tract  assembled  by  private  developers  over 
a  five-year  period  starting  in  1964 

A  Jumble  of  15  grime  blackened  buildings, 
similar  to  those  which  once  stretched  the 
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length  of  North  and  South  Wacker  Drive, 
had  to  be  purchased  from  100  owners. 

Qulncy  Street  bisected  the  tract  between 
Franklin  Street  and  Wacker  Dri/e.  To  con- 
solidate Its  holdings.  Sears  paid  the  city  $2.7 
million  for  the  street. 

Sears  is  moving  Into  one  of  the  fastest 
growing  sections  of  the  Chicago  central  city. 
Altho  the  redevelopment  of  both  banks  of 
the  south  branch  of  the  Chicago  River  is 
already  underway,  real  estate  men  say  the 
Sears  building  is  generating  new  enthusiasm 
for  the  area. 

STARTED    IN    BABI.T     1960 

Sears  will  be  across  the  river  from  Gate- 
way Center  which  started  the  redevelopment 
movement  In  the  early  1960s.  Tlshman  Real- 
ty &  Construction  cjompany  has  built  two 
20-story  office  buildings  and  has  a  35-story 
tower  under  construction. 

The  Sears  site  is  fianked  by  two  buildings 
under  construction  and  several  more  are 
planned. 

The  Sears  tower  will  be  close  to  the  com- 
muter trains  in  Union  and  North  Western 
railroad  stations,  and  near  the  main  post- 
office,  making  It  a  prime  office  biUldlng. 

Sears  will  continue  to  occupy  its  sprawling 
plant  of  17  buildings  at  Homan  Avenue  and 
Arthlngton  Place.  It  Is  expected  to  be  used 
mainly  for  catalog  orders  and  a  retail  store. 

The  first  phase  of  the  west  side  plant  was 
built  in  1905.  Altho  there  have  been  addi- 
tions, expansion  has  not  kept  pace  with  the 
growth  of  the  giant  retailing  chain. 


BIRMINGHAM    HOUSING    AUTHOR- 
ITY: A  JOB  WELL  DONE 


HON.  JOHN  BUCHANAN 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  28.  1970 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
seems  to  be  much  attention  given  in  our 
time  to  various  things  which  are  wrong 
with  our  society  and  which  need  chang- 
ing. It  is  a  pleasure  to  include  herewith 
an  article  from  the  Birmingham  News 
about  the  Birmingham  Housing  Author- 
ity which  is  clearly  doing  a  lot  of  things 
right.  Under  the  competent  leadership  of 
Mr.  Hugh  Denman,  executive  director, 
and  his  able  and  energetic  assistant,  Mrs. 
Melba  Moebes,  the  authority  is  doing  an 
excellent  job  not  only  in  providing  hous- 
ing itself  but  in  working  toward  provid- 
ing a  full  and  rich  life  for  the  people  who 
live  in  its  various  housing  projects.  Rec- 
reation for  the  project's  more  than  17,500 
children,  activities  for  the  elderly,  and 
adult  education  occupy  the  time  for  at- 
tention of  the  housing  authority  staff  as 
well  as  providing  adequate  housing  for 
low -income  families  in  the  Birmingham 
area.  The  people  of  Birmingham  are 
proud  of  the  excellent  work  the  Birming- 
ham Housing  Authority  is  doing  and  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  call  it  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues : 

[Prom  the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News,  July  19, 
1970) 
6.471  Families  Helped:  New  Housing 
Bringing  Happiness 
(By  Harold  Kennedy) 
Happiness  is  .  .  .  the  Birmingham  Hous- 
ing Authority. 

It  Is  a  youngster  swinging  precariously 
from  a  monkey  bar.  hitting  a  home  run,  zip- 
ping down  a  slide. 
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It's  a  basketball  gym,  a  ping  pong  table, 
a  dash  through  a  stream  of  cold  water  In  the 
heat  of  summer. 

Happiness  Is  a  quilting  bee.  dominoes  or 
bingo  to  help  the  elderly  pass  the  time.  It's 
an  adult  first  learning  to  read  and  write,  a 
course  in  charm  and  modeling  for  a  young 
girl,  a  Boy  Scout  camping  trip. 

And  perhaps  most  of  all.  happiness  Is 
having  enough  to  eat.  a  good  roof  over  head 
and  adequate  health  attention. 

Aspects  of  happiness,  perhaps  better  than 
anything  else,  tell  about  the  Birmingham 
Housing  Authority. 

The  authority's  overwhelming  success  In 
obtaining  rent  subsidy  housing  for  low-In- 
come families  has  been  splashed  across  news- 
papers, blared  over  radio  and  depicted  on 
TV. 

But  the  real  story  does  not  begin  iintll  the 
brlck-and-mortar  stage  Is  over.  It  lies  in  the 
people. 

Some  6,471  low-Income  families  will  be 
living  In  the  authority's  14  housing  projects 
after  completion  of  two  complexes  now  un- 
der construction.  And.  as  one  official  put  It, 
these  people  are  the  Housing  Authority. 

Declared  Mrs.  Melba  Moebes.  assistant  ex- 
ecutive director:  "We  feel  that  we  are  In  the 
people  business,  and  that  housing  should  pay 
hunuin  dividends." 

The  best  way  to  reap  human  dividends, 
she  added.  Is  to  create  happiness.  To  this 
end.  the  authority  already  has  been  assured 
of  almost  $4  million  In  federal  grants  during 
1970  and  1971. 

The  money  will  finance  a  host  of  projects, 
ranging  from  replacing  old  appliances  and 
plumbing  to  maintaining  a  broad  recrea- 
tional and  educational  program  for  adults 
and  youngsters  alike. 

The  authority  has  concentrated  most  of  Its 
recreational  efforts  around  the  projects'  more 
than  17.500  children.  The  reason,  said  Mrs. 
Moebes.  Is  that  "a  happy  child  Is  more  apt 
to  grow  up  to  be  a  happy  and  well-adjusted 
adult." 

To  carry  out  this  philosophy,  the  author- 
ity during  the  next  two  years  will  ptirchase 
$96,000  In  playground  equipment,  such  as 
swings  and  slides,  along  with  barbeque  pits 
and  picnic  tables  for  family  enjoyment. 

Another  $64,000  will  be  Invested  In  special 
playground  equipment  for  smaller  children. 
The  equipment,  which  looks  like  creations  of 
a  modem  sculptor  bent  on  futuristic  designs, 
is  engineered  to  let  each  child  develop  his 
own  talents  and  abilities  at  his  own  rate — 
and  have  fun. 

And  there  are  such  things  as  "spray  pools." 
which  shoot  streams  of  water  aloft  as  chil- 
dren gleefully  dash  through  them,  and 
tetherball  and  little  league  baseball. 

The  authority  supports  34  little  league 
teams,  13  girls'  and  women's  softball  teams 
and  five  men's  softball  teams.  All  the  equip- 
ment and  fields  are  furnished  by  the  Housing 
Authority,  with  the  exception  of  the  uni- 
forms. This  year,  the  little  league  players 
earned  the  money  to  buy  their  own  uniforms. 

Several  hundred  youngsters  also  take  ad- 
vantage of  authority-sponsored  Boy  and  Girl 
Scout  troops,  and  a  Boy  Scout  workshop  is 
backed  annually  In  Blrmlnghain  by  the  au- 
thority with  the  help  of  the  National  Boy 
Scout  Council. 

Yet,  perhaps  the  most  impressive  recrea- 
tional program  maintained  by  the  housing 
agency  is  the  chain  of  community  centers 
strung  throughout  the  projects.  Aimed  at 
serving  project  residents  as  well  as  sur- 
rounding communities,  the  centers  are  bead- 
quarters  for  an  almost  unlimited  flow  of  rec- 
reational, health  and  educational  programs. 

Each  center  has  a  full-size  gymnasium 
which  can  be  used  for  everything  from  bas- 
ketball for  youngsters  to  squaredanclng  for 
the  elderly. 

More  than  93.000  persons  attended  func- 
tions at  the  centers  last  month  alone. 
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They  came  to  play  ping  pong,  checkers, 
dominoes,  bingo  and  any  number  of  other 
table  games,  as  well  as  to  attend  free  courses 
and  classes  on  subjects  of  vital  importance 
to  youngsters  preparing  for  that  adult  world. 

To  help  the  girls  capture — and  keep — that 
boy  of  their  dreams,  there  Eire  Instructions 
in  charm,  modeling,  sewing  and  cooking. 

Courses  in  radio  and  electronics  are  avail- 
able for  teenagers,  as  well  as  classes  in  arts 
and  crafts,  which  saw  some  2.196  In  atten- 
dance last  month. 

There  also  are  courses  In  ceramics,  losing 
weight,  and  food-buying  and  meal-planning 
to  help  families  prepare  better  meals.  Ele- 
mentary reading  and  writing  classes  for  the 
Illiterate  are  available. 

Each  center  has  a  health  clinic  attended 
by  doctors  and  registered  nurses  from  the 
Public   Health   Service  two   days  a   week. 

One  of  the  most  prideful  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Housing  Authority  Is  Its  system 
of  child  day  care  centers.  There  already  is  day 
care  service  at  most  projects,  but  due  to  the 
demand  the  authority  Is  building  three  new 
ones  at  a  total  cost  of  $750,000  and  have  re- 
quested $1  million  for  four  more,  each  of 
which  will  take  care  of  about  100  young- 
sters while  their  mothers  work. 

Job  training  and  employment  opportuni- 
ties are  another  service  offered  free  to  project 
tenants.  A  special  program  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  In 
Job  training  will  begin  before  September. 

Tlie  one-year  program  will  train  30  tenants 
in  such  trades  as  refrigeration,  carpentry, 
landscaping,  auto  mechanics  and  small  motor 
repair.  It  will  be  given  by  the  Jefferson 
County  Schools'  Vocational  Department. 

"What  we're  after  Is  total  development 
for  the  children,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
give  the  adults  advantages  they  would  not 
have  outside  the  projects,"  Mrs.  Moebes  ex- 
plained. 


REVERSING   THE   TREND 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  28,  1970 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  Evening  News  of  Newark  ran  a  full 
cage  statement  sponsored  by  civic 
minded  Newark  citizens  offering  con- 
gratulations and  support  to  our  newly 
elected  mayor,  Kenneth  Gibson. 

My  own  city  of  Newark  is  one  of  the 
oldest  urban  centers  in  the  United  States. 
It  has  seen  the  coming  and  the  going  of 
millions  of  American  families.  The  spirit 
of  Newark's  citizens  has  been,  through- 
out the  years,  often  tested.  Therefore,  it 
is  altogether  fitting  that  Mayor  Gibson, 
should  receive  support  and  be  reminded 
of  an  earlier  call  to  restore  the  city  to  a 
proud  position  among  the  municipalities 
of  America. 

I  can  only  add  my  own  fervent  hope 
that  together  and  united  the  mayor  and 
the  people  will  reverse  the  trend  of  blight 
and  renew  the  city  to  a  position  of 
greatness. 

The  statement  follows: 

Revxrsinc  the  Trend 
By  way  of  congratulating,  and  suppwrtlng, 
our  newly  elected  Mayor  Gibson,  we  call  upon 
the  people  of  Newsu-k,  as  well  as  those  whose 
Interests  are  entwined  with  those  of  our  City, 
to  walk  with  and  sustain  our  Mayor  In  his 
difficult  and  dedicated  Journey  toward  the 
accomplishment  of   the  restoration   of  our 
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city  to  the  proud  position  It  once  held  among 
the  municipalities  of  America. 

To  this  end,  both  as  an  Inspiration  and  as 
a  guide,  we  refer  to  a  set  of  New  Year  Reso- 
lutions, made  by  the  City,  itself,  and  which 
were  promulgated  at  the  request  of  the  Sun- 
day Call,  and  carried  in  its  Issue  of  January 
1st,  1928,  as  follows: 

The  New  Year  brings  with  It,  as  always,  a 
group  of  resolutions  made  by  thousands  of 
Newarkers,  with  more  or  less  seriousness  of 
purpose.  But  what  of  the  City  Itself;  cannot 
it,  too,  make  resolutions  on  behalf  of  Its 
citizenry? 

The  question  was  put  up  to  Judge  Nicholas 
Albano  of  the  Newark  Police  Court.  It  was 
felt  that  he,  perhaps  better  than  anyone  else 
in  Newark  is  in  a  position  to  know,  from  his 
close  official  contact  with  those  unfortunates 
on  the  fringes  of  the  law  abiding  citizenship, 
Just  what  Newark  needs  most  In  the  way  of 
resolutions. 

The  resolutions  that  he  suggested  for  the 
City  of  Newark  are  as  follows : 

As  a  great  American  municipality,  viewing 
with  thankful  retrospection  the  magnificent 
progress  of  the  past  year,  and  hopefully  ex- 
pectant of  the  blessings  of  the  coming  year, 
I  resolve: 

"To  summon  to  peaceful  council,  at  my 
broad  fireside,  all  who  dwell  within  my 
household,  for  calm  deliberation  of  common 
alms  and  needs: 

"To  Invoke,  to  the  full  measure  of  their 
Ideals,  the  active  co-operation  of  all  my 
agencies.  Social,  Fraternal,  Institutional.  Ed- 
ucational and  Religious — for  the  relief,  pro- 
tection and  enlightenment  of  my  people; 

"To  foster  a  spirit  of  universal  brother- 
hood, based  up>on  the  solid  foundation  of 
patriotism,  charitableness  and  kindness; 

"To  engender  among  those  who  are  new 
on  our  soil  a  true  love  for  their  adopted 
country,  a  Just  appreciation  of  the  benefits 
of  free  government,  and  an  honest  respect  for 
constituted  authorities,  by  viewing  their 
habits  traditions  and  opinions  with  sym- 
pathy and  understanding; 

"To  inculcate  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
those  who  are  Just  beginning  to  tread  the 
broad  highway  of  life  a  higher  regard  for 
home — a  deeper  love  and  a  more  sincere 
respect  of  parents; 

"To  treat  the  erring  with  a  Justice  which 
listens  to  mercy — a  mercy  which  seeks  causes, 
and,  where  possible,  is  healing,  a  mercy  which 
recognizes  misery  and  want  and  understands 
their  problems  through  contact  and  experi- 
ence, rather  than  theoretic  surmises,  and 
takes  pains  to  mend  where,  perhaps,  society 
has  crushed; 

"To  banish  hatred  of  race  and  criticism 
of  creed; 

"To  be  tolerant  and  broad  vlsloned  and  to 
criticize  Impartially,  and  dispassionately,  but 
constructively; 

"To  erect  even  greater  houses  of  Industry, 
but  Intermingle  them  with  houses  of  Ood; 

"To  build  even  more  pretentious  temples 
of  art  and  amusement,  but  match  them  with 
hospitals  and  homes  where  the  stern  reali- 
ties of  life  may  be  softened; 

"To  seek  an  atmosphere  of  religion,  not 
domlnantly  Protestant,  nor  Catholic,  nor 
Jewish,   but  dcminantly   God-fearing; 

"And.  withal,  to  press  my  claim  for  a  place 
In  the  leading  ranks  of  the  cities  of  the  Na- 
tion, not  as  a  vain  achievement,  but  in  jus- 
tification of  the  foresight  and  Judgment  of 
those  of  my  sons  who  have  rendered  years 
of  faithful  service  in  order  that  my  doors 
might  be  opened  to  the  shipping  of  the  great 
seas;  that  my  merchandise  might  be  sold 
upon  the  markets  of  the  world;  that  my 
industries  and  business  might  flourish  and 
progress,  and  that  my  school  systems  and 
municipal  deparements  might  be  held  out  as 
models  for  the  other  municipalities  of  the 
Country." 

It  Is  our  conviction,  and,  undoubtedly  that 
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of  all  the  people  of  our  City,  that  the  hopes 
and  aspirations  of  the  Newark  of  1928,  are 
envisioned  In  the  mind  and  heart  of  Mayor 
Gibson,  and  that  he  Is  entitled  to  and  should 
receive  universal  encouragement  and  sup- 
port In  his  announced  Intention  to  reverse 
the  trend  of  our  City  toward  the  greatness 
It  Reserve?. 

This  advertisement  Is  sponsored  by: 

Dr.  Edwin  H.  Albano.  State  Medical  Exam- 
iner. 150  Cabinet  St.,  Newark,  N.J. 

Nicholas  Albano,  Jr..  Lawyer,  22  Pompton 
Avenue,  Cedar  Grove.  N.J. 

Bayonne  Barrel  &  Drum  Co.,  Prank  A.  Lan- 
gella.  President,  1154  Raymond  Blvd..  New- 
ark, N.J. 

Leslie  Blau  Company,  Real  Estate  &  Ap- 
praisals, Leslie  Blau,  President,  15  Commerce 
Street,  Newark,  N.J. 

Branford  Press,  Printers,  Harry  Applebaum, 
President.  21  William  St.,  Newark,  N.J. 

John  J.  Budd,  Lawyer.  60  Park  Place,  New- 
ark, N.J. 

Joseph  M.  Byrne  Company.  Insurance  & 
Travel  Agency.  Joseph  M.  Byrne.  President, 
828  Broad  Street,  Newark,  N.J. 

Nicholas  E.  Caprlo,  Lawyer,  134  Evergreen 
Place,  East  Orange,  N.J. 

Ralph  C.  Caprlo.  Tax  Collector,  City  of 
Newark. 

Carteret  Savings  &  Loan  Assn..  Anthony  M. 
Surano,  President.  866  Broad  Street.  Newark, 
N.J. 

Frank  Cocuzzo  &  Son,  Inc.,  Building  Con- 
tractors, Joseph  A.  Cocuzzo,  President,  393 
So.  nth  Street,  Newark,  N.J. 

The  Contract  Bridge  Center,  Helen  D.  Al- 
bano. Director,  658  Sandford  Avenue,  New- 
ark, N.J. 

David  Cronhelm,  Company,  Real  Estate  & 
Insurance.  Robert  Cronhelm.  President.  900 
Broad  Street,  Newark,  N.J. 

Ralph  D'Ambola,  SherlfT  of  Essex  County, 
Court  House,  Newark,  N.J. 

Dr.  Samuel  D'Ambola,  191  Elm  wood  Ave- 
nue. Newark,  N.J. 

Federal  Storage  Warehouses,  Frank  Vls- 
cegUa,  President.  Vincent  Vlsceglla,  Vice 
President,  155  Washington  St.,  Newark,  N.J. 

Robert  Inlander.  Lawyer,  75  Orange  Ave., 
South  Orange.  N  J. 

The  J.  I.  Klslak  Organization,  Real  Estate 
&  Insurance.  581  Broad  Street,  Newark,  N.J. 

Samuel  Klein,  President,  Hebrew  Youth 
Academy.  91   Halsey  St..   Newark,  N.J. 

La  Pera  Contracting  Co.,  Engineers — Con- 
tractors. Joseph  LePera,  President,  149  Ver- 
non Avenue,  Newark,  N.J. 

Rev.  Virgil  E.  Mabrey.  Pastor  of  First 
United  Methodist  Church  of  Newark,  227 
Market  Street,  Newark,  N.J. 

David  Mandelbaum,  Lawyer.  17  Academy 
Street,  Newark,  N.J. 

Nathan  Mandelbaum,  Lawyer,  17  Academy 
Street,  Newark,  N.J. 

Philip  Mandelbaum.  Lawyer.  17  Academy 
Street.  Newark.  N.J. 

The  Mount  Carmel  GuUd,  A  Community 
Agency  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Archdiocese 
of  Newark,  Rev.  Msgr.  Joseph  A.  Doollng, 
Director. 

Jack  Parker,  AsBoclates,  Contractors,  Jo- 
seph Katowltz,  Vice  President,  11  Hill  Street, 
Newark,  N.J. 

Louis  Schleslnger  Company,  Realtors,  Joel 
L.  Schleslnger,  Chairman  of  Board,  901 
Broad  Street,  Newark,  N  J. 

Zev  Segal,  Rabbi  of  Youth  Israel  Congre- 
gation,  61    Parkview  Terrace,   Newark,   N  J. 

Irving  Slegler,  Lawyer,  60  P»rk  Place,  New- 
ark, N.J. 

Jack  Slavltt,  Lawyer,  17  Academy  street. 
Newark,  N  J. 

George  Wallhauser,  8r.,  Vice  President,  U.S. 
Realty  ft  Investment  Co.,  972  Broad  St.,  New- 
ark. N  J. 

Nicholas  Albano,  Sr.,  Former  Judge  of  New- 
ark Police  Court,  Legal  Assistant,  Newark 
Law  Department,  Secretary,  N.J.  Institute  of 
Municipal  Attorneys. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

RESOLUTION  SUPPORTING  SERV- 
ICEMEN CAPTURED  AND  MISSING 
IN  ACTION 


July  29,  1970 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    n.LINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  28,  1970 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
plight  of  our  prisoners  of  war  of  the 
Vietnam  conflict  deserve  our  constant 
attention.  We  must  continue  efforts  to 
see  that  they  receive  the  treatment  to 
which  they  are  entitled  to  under  the 
Geneva  Conference. 

Therefore,  I  was  pleased  and  impressed 
when  I  was  advised  that  the  city  council 
of  the  city  of  Hometown,  111.,  in  its  meet- 
ing of  June  9  adopted  a  resolution  in 
support  of  captured  American  and  allied 
flighting  men  and  those  missing  in  action 
in  the  Vietnam  conflict.  The  resolution 
signed  by  Mayor  Francis  E.  Anderson 
follows : 

Resolution  8  1970 

In  suppKjrt  of  captured  American  and  allied 

fighting  men  and  those  missing  In  action 

In   the  Vietnam  conflict 

Whereas  article  VI  of  the  United  States 
Constitution  specifically  states  that  provi- 
sions of  treaties  ratified  by  the  United  States 
Government  become  the  "supreme  law  of  the 
land",  notwithstanding  contrary  limitations 
of  the  Constitution  Itself;  and 

Whereas,  notwithstanding  solemn  promises 
ratified  at  the  International  conference  at 
Geneva  that  all  prisoners  of  war  captured 
would  be  given  the  respect  of  humane  treat- 
ment; that  Article  2  of  the  convention  pro- 
vides that  It  "shall  apply  to  all  cases  of  de- 
clared war  or  any  war  or  any  other  armed 
conflict  which  might  arise  between  two  or 
more  of  the  High  Contracting  parties,  even  If 
the  state  of  war  Is  not  recognized  by  one  of 
them." 

Whereas,  the  government  of  North  Viet- 
nam acceded  to  the  convention  on  June  28, 
1957.  and  the  government  of  South  Vietnam 
acceded  to  the  convention  on  November  14, 
1953,  and  the  government  of  the  United 
States  acceded  to  the  convention  on  August 
2,  1955;  no  pretense  of  compliance  has  been 
advanced  by  North  Vietnam  or  the  National 
Liberation  Front  (Viet  Cong)  despite  a  re- 
quest to  do  so  on  June  11,  1965,  by  Jacques 
Freymond,  Vice  President  of  the  Interna- 
tional Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  and  nu- 
merous appeals  by  the  international  htmianl- 
taurian  organizations  subsequently,  and 

Whereas  repeated  appeals  on  the  part  of 
wives,  parents,  relatives,  and  dependents  of 
those  unfortunate  victims  of  Communist  in- 
humanity nave  proven  Ineffective  through 
diplomatic,  military  and  humanitarian  chan- 
nels. 

Now,  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  we,  rep- 
reeenting  the  City  of  Hometown  8000  people 
condemn  In  the  strongest  terms  the  repres- 
sive and  cruel  treatment  of  American  and 
allied  prisoners  and  petition  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  North  Vietnam  act  as  follows  to: 

1 .  Observe  the  International  accords  of  the 
Geneva  Convention  in  the  same  manner  the 
government  of  South  Vietnam  accords  to  cap- 
tured troops  of  the  North  Vietnam  govern- 
ment and  their  allies. 

2.  Release  names  and  physical  condition  of 
all  prisoners  held. 

3.  Imimedlately  release  sick  and  wounded 
prisoners. 

4.  Provide  for  impartial  Inspections  of  pris- 
oners of  war  facilities  by  the  International 
humanitarian  organizations. 

5.  Provide  for  medical  treatment  of  all  pris- 
oners. 


6.  Provide  for  regular  flow  of  mall,  food 
and  comfoirt  items. 

7.  Cease  using  prisoners  for  purjKises  of 
public  degradation,  political  propaganda  and 
mental  torture  of  prisoners  and  their  inno- 
cent families. 

8.  Agree  to  immediately  negotiate  through 
international  humanitarian  organizations  for 
the  fair  and  equitable  exchange  of  prisoners 
of  both  sides. 

Adopted  by  the  City  Council  of  the  City  of 
Hometown  in  meeting  this  9th  day  of  June, 
1970. 

This  Resolution  was  approved  by  me  this 
9th  day  of  June.  1970. 

Francis  E.  Andkeson.  Mayor 
Attest: 

Mae  L.  Handle.  City  Clerk. 


TEACHERS    OPEN    DRIVE    TO    SELL 
UNIONISM 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF    CALIPOBNIA 

IN  1"HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  28,  1970 

Mr.   SCHMITZ.   Mr.   Speaker,   imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following: 
[Prom  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  May 
18,  1970] 

Teachers  Open  Drr-e  To  Sell  Unionism 

Unionized  teachers  are  starting  a  drive  to 
tell  the  story  of  public-employe  unions  In 
the  classrooms  of  tiie  nation's  public  schools. 

Plans  for  the  campaign  were  announced 
by  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers 
(AFT)  on  May  4,  in  Washington,  D.C.  AFT 
President  David  Selden  said  that  teaching 
materials  are  going  out  to  200,000  members 
of  the  union  and  to  school  superintendents. 

It  win  be  optional  with  each  member,  Mr. 
Selden  explained,  as  to  whether  he  or  she 
uses  the  AFT  lessons.  He  said  teachers  will 
not  be  under  pressure  to  join  In  the  cam- 
paign. 

"Lesson  3"  of  the  printed  material  sug- 
gests that  the  instructor  might  use  a  series 
of  questions  to  get  the  points  across  to  pu- 
pils. The  teacher  Is  told  to  "remember,  the 
rhetorical  question  is  not  an  academic 
crime!" 

Among  the  suggested  questions  are : 

■Should  strikes  be  prohibited?  For  all 
workers?  For  all  public  workers,  regardless 
of  their  work?  If  so,  how?  If  not,  should 
there  be  conditions  Imposed  by  law  before  a 
strike  can  be  called  by  public  workers?" 

The  instructions  also  suggested  that  "the 
teacher  should  attempt  to  tie  up  loose  ends 
of  the  discussion,  pointing  out  areas  where 
there  is  no  common  agreement  as  well  as 
where  concensus  seems  p>osslble." 

COAI.:    OPEN   MINDS 

The  teacher  also  is  told  to  "take  fecial 
care  to  sweep  away  as  many  cobwebs  of 
mythology  as  possible"  and  to  "let  your  stu- 
dents go  forth  with  at  least  an  open  mind 
on  the  subject." 

Members  of  AFT  are  offered  ideas  for  class 
activities,  listed  as  useful  at  "almost  any 
grade  level  or  group." 

One  suggestion :  "Students  should  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  march  on  a  picket  line 
with  public  employes.  If  a  strike  occurs  In 
your  neighborhood  and  If  students  decide 
they  want  to  support  the  strikers." 

Making  picket  signs  Is  another  possibility. 
The  material  states  that  "a  good  sign  has 
bold  lettering  suitable  for  TV-camera  pick- 
up and  with  no  more  than  six  or  seven 
words." 

A  suggested  writing  project  would  have  the 
student  describe  "what  would  you  do  If  you 
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were  the  leader  of  a  teacher  union  and  (a) 
the  school  board  wouldn't  meet  with  your 
union;  (b)  you  hadn't  received  a  raise  In 
four  years;  and  (c)  class  sizes  had  increased 
by  five  students  each  over  the  past  three 
vears?" 

APT  officials  said  the  teaching  material  is 
geared  to  high-school,  college  and  possibly 
junlor-hlgh  students.  The  union  says  Its 
teaching  aides  are  balanced  and  objective. 

Union  President  Selden  said  that  If  any 
teachers  are  disciplined  or  fired  for  using  the 
AFT  lessons,  the  union  is  prepared  to  assign 
lawyers  to  defend  them.  Mr.  Selden  said  AFT 
win  defend  the  members'  right  to  use  the 
material  without  approval  of  the  school 
board. 


(From  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  July 

6,  1970] 
The  Result  of  Forced  Unionization  of 
Teachers' 
Teachers'  agency  shop. — The  Detroit  Board 
of  Education  on  June  23  fired,  at  least  tem- 
porarily, 52  teachers  for  refusing  to  comply 
with  the  board's  agency-shop  contract  with 
the  Detroit  Federation  of  Teachers.  This  re- 
quires nonunion  Instructors  to  pay  a  fee 
equal  to  union  dues  of  about  $77  a  year. 
Some  1,200  other  teachers  are  not  complying 
but  are  protected  against  discharge  because 
they  are  testing  the  clatise  In  court. 
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struction  but,  rather,  turn  toward  the 
future  with  a  firm  constructive  commit- 
ment to  America.  I  can  only  agree  with 
the  sentiments  of  one  educator  who 
wrote: 

It  Is  great  to  see  young  people  who  belong 
to  the  construction  gang  when  usually  we 
hear  only  about  the  'WTecklng  crew." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  these  out- 
standing yoimg  people  for  participating 
in  this  program.  Likewise,  great  credit 
should  go  to  the  sponsors,  the  Certified 
Plvunbers  of  South  Florida  for  making 
the  program  possible  and  encouraging 
young,  able,  and  articulate  Americans  to 
"Speak  Up  for  America." 


SOUTH  FLORIDA  WINNERS  OF 
"SPEAK  UP  FOR  AMERICA"  CON- 
TEST 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  28,  1970 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  offer  my  congratulations  to 
five  south  Florida  youths,  Gloria  Davis, 
Debbie  Renuart,  Paul  Bockting,  Joan 
Ziegler,  and  Richard  Lee  Grimm,  who  are 
winners  of  the  "Speak  Up  for  America" 
contest  sponsored  by  the  Certified  Plumb- 
ers of  South  Florida. 

Miss  Davis,  the  first  prize  winner,  lives 
at  19645  NW.  12th  Court  in  Miami;  she 
is  a  junior  at  Miami  Norland  Senior  High 
School.  The  second  prize  winner.  Miss 
Renuart,  is  in  the  10th  grade  at  Our 
Lady  of  Lourdes  Academy,  and  lives  at 
11111  Killian  Road  In  Miami,  Fla.  Third 
prize  wirmer,  Mr.  Bockting  lives  at  9656 
Dominican  Drive  in  Miami.  He  attends 
Southwest  Miami  Night  School  and  hopes 
to  become  a  medical  missionary.  Miss 
Ziegler,  the  fourth  prize  winner,  is  a 
straight  "A"  student  at  Southwest  Miami 
Senior  High  School  and  lives  at  6310  SW. 
93d  Court  in  Miami.  A  senior  at  Miami 
Senior  High,  the  fifth  prize  wirmer,  Mr. 
Grimm,  lives  at  1360  SW.  Street,  Miami, 
and  plans  to  attend  the  University  of  Mi- 
ami. 

These  five  young  men  and  women,  and 
others  like  them  all  across  the  country, 
have  "spoken  up  for  America"  through 
local  and  State  "Speak  Up  for  America" 
essay  contests.  In  a  time  when  the  youth 
of  America  is  demanding  to  be  heard,  pro- 
grams like  these  are  providing  foruma 
for  responsible  dialog  on  America. 

These  youths  and  their  program  should 
be  eijcouraged  and  commended.  They  do 
not  take  the  irresponsible  road  of  de- 


COLUMBUS,  IND.,  POST  OFFICE 
DEDICATION  SPEECHES 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Tuesday,  July  28.  1970 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
19,  1970,  the  Columbus,  Ind.,  post  ofQce 
was  dedicated.  I  would  like  to  bring  to  my 
colleagues'  attention  several  speeches 
made  upon  that  occasion.  The  speeches 
follow : 
Remarks  by   Postmaster   General  Winton 

M.    BLOtTNT 

I  am  delighted  that  we  have  such  good  rep- 
resentation from  Members  of  Congress  today. 
Some  stories  would  have  you  believe  that 
Members  of  Congress  and  I  have  been  con- 
stantly fighting  over  postal  reform.  The  truth 
Is  that  while  there  have  been  differences  of 
opinion.  I  have  found  the  cooperation  of  Con- 
gress excellent — and  particularly  on  the  part 
of  the  Congressional  members  here  today. 

Senator  Hartke,  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee,  has 
a  thorough  understanding  of  the  postal  prob- 
lems we  are  facing  and  he  and  his  commit- 
tee have  worked  hard  this  last  year. 

Congressman  HamUton.  a  member  of  the 
House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Commit- 
tee, has  been  extremely  helpful  to  the  Depart- 
ment during  this  past  year  and  we  relied 
heavUy  on  his  expert  advice  In  solving  the 
many  legislative  problems  concerning  the 
Post  Office  reorganization.  I  believe  most  of 
you  know  that  he  has  also  worked  closely 
with  the  Department  on  this  new  Columbus 
Post  Office.  Lee,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  all 
your  help. 

Many  of  our  postal  employees  are  veterans 
and  no  one  In  Congress  has  worked  harder  for 
veterans  than  Congressman  Dick  Roudebush. 
In  addition,  he  has  been  a  strong  supporter 
for  postal  reorganization.  Dick,  I'm  happy  you 
could  be  with  us. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  in 
Columbus — "the  Athens  of  the  Prairie" — to 
dedicate  this  new  post  office. 

This  structure  is  a  handsome  addition  to  a 
city  already  famous  for  its  architecture.  I 
can  tell  you  It  Is  certainly  the  most  beautiful 
and  the  most  modem  post  office  I've  ever 
seen,  and  I  think  it  is  especially  appropriate 
now  when  the  Post  Office  Department  is 
about  to  acquire  a  modem  look  of  its  own. 

As  you  know,  we  have  been  trying  for 
some  time  to  change  the  direction  of  the 
postal  service.  This  effort  was  begun  by  the 
Kappel  Commission  in  1968.  and  I  think  It  Is 
important  to  note  that  Mr.  Miller  was  a  very 
able  member  of  this  Presidential  Commis- 
sion. It  Is  known  In  Washington  as  the  hard- 
est working  Commission  ever  appointed  by  a 
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President.  When  President  Nixon  asked  me 
to  be  a  member  of  his  Cabinet  and  take  this 
Job,  he  asked  me  to  study  the  report  of  this 
Commission  and  if  I  agreed,  to  recommend 
legislation  to  put  It  into  effect. 

Today  the  basic  proposals  of  the  Commis- 
sion are  on  the  verge  of  becoming  law.  We  are 
about  to  leave  behind  the  outmoded,  ineffi- 
cient operation  of  the  past  to  become  a  self- 
supporting  Independent  system,  serving  the 
public  efficiently  and  effectively. 

But  while  this  dedication  reflects  the  spirit 
of  progress  In  our  nation,  It  also  reflects  the 
spirit  of  community  sen-Ice  which  has  played 
such  an  Important  role  In  the  history  of  this 
city.  Here  In  the  best  American  tradition,  the 
Interests  of  business  and  the  Interests  of  the 
community  are  cne,  and  out  of  this  unity  of 
purpose  has  come  an  environment  which  Is 
unique  and  beautiful,  and  which  Is  an  In- 
spiration and  an  example  to  the  rest  of  the 
nation. 

In  his  Inaugural  Address,  President  Nixon 
called  upon  private  citizens  to  dedicate 
themselves  to  community  sen-ice.  I  think 
there  Is  nothing  more  central  to  the  Presi- 
dent's philosophy  of  government  than  the  be- 
lief that  the  greatness  of  America  rests  not 
with  its  government  but  with  is  concerned 
and  committed  citizens. 

The  accomplishments  I  see  all  around  me 
In  this  city  bear  witness  to  the  President's 
wisdom.  The  architecture  of  Columbus  is 
more  than  a  pleasure  to  the  eye.  It  is  a  prom- 
ise to  the  future.  It  shows  most  cle.irly  what 
private  enterprise  can  do  to  reshape  the  land 
in  which  we  live. 

Too  many  of  our  people  have  become  ac- 
customed to  thinking  that  there  must  be  a 
government  program  for  every  problem  the 
nation  encounters.  Ask  what  we  should  do 
about  our  dead  lakes  and  rivers,  ask  what 
we  should  do  about  the  murdered  old  moun- 
tains of  Appalachia,  or  forests  we  have  de- 
stroyed, or  the  vrtld  life  we  have  driven  to 
extinction,  ask  about  poverty,  prejudice,  pol- 
lution. Almost  automatically,  most  Ameri- 
cans will  say  these  are  problems  that  the 
government  "in  Washington  must  solve. 

But  this  is  wrong.  Throughout  our  history. 
democracy  has  meant  much  more  than  a  big 
government  stretching  out  along  the 
Potomac.  It  has  Involved  the  notion  that 
leadership  comes  not  from  an  elite  In  Wash- 
ington, but  from  the  Individual  American 
citizen.  To  every  man  belonged  the  right  to 
assert  his  own  Ideals  and  the  obligation  to 
act  on  them.  While  other  nations  en- 
trusted their  government  to  an  aristocracy, 
in  America  it  was  always  the  private  citizen 
who  pwssessed  the  power, 
"^■et  today,  too  many  Americans  have  relin- 
quished this  power.  While  the  problems  mul- 
tiply, too  many  of  our  people,  out  of  cyni- 
cism,  frustration,   or  fear,  do   nothing. 

This  attitude  does  not  reflect  the  spirit 
of  America.  In  his  call  for  voluntary  citizen 
service.  President  Nixon  looked  to  those 
thriving,  vital,  restless  people  who  are 
anxious  for  the  opportunity  to  push  this 
country  forward  again,  anxious  to  use  their 
abUltles,  to  display  their  Independent  spirit, 
and  exert  their  individualism.  These  quail- 
ties  are  the  bedrock  of  what  the  President 
calls  voluntarism. 

Voluntarism  Is  the  Idea  that  the  best  ap- 
proach to  the  problems  of  America  is  not 
through  the  Federal  government  but  through 
the  people.  And  where  government  action  Is 
essential.  It  must  come  through  those 
organs  of  government  as  close  to  the  p>eople 
as  possible  at  the  lowest  levels.  It  is  at  these 
levels  that  self  government  fimctions. 

With  this  faith  In  America  restored  to  the 
highest  levels  of  government,  I  believe  we 
are  witnessing  a  rebirth  of  citizen  concern  in 
this  country.  All  over  the  nation,  Americana 
are  asking  -what  they  can  do  to  make  their 
towns  or  cities  a  better  place  to  live. 
A  Gallup  PoU  taken  two  years  ago  estl- 
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mated  that  61  mllUon  adult  Americans  would 
be  wlllliig  to  contribute  245  million  man- 
boiu«  every  -week  to  voluntary  activities. 
This  is  a  phenomenal  resource  waiting  to  be 
tapped.  It  needs  only  that  spark  ot  leader- 
ship that  translates  will  into  action. 

Such  leadership  can  be  foimd  today  in 
the  business  community.  When  business 
leaders  become  involved  in  programs  to  im- 
prove our  cities,  as  so  many  of  them  are, 
they  find  that  people  everywhere  are  eager  to 
help.  A  good  example  of  this  Is  Mills  Lane, 
a  banker  from  Georgia  who  founded  the 
Community  Development  Corporation.  His 
Savannah  Plan,  aimed  at  raising  the  stand- 
ards of  Georgia's  underprivileged  citizens,  is 
a  dramatic  example  of  what  voluntarism 
can  accomplish.  Ten  thousand  volunteers 
went  into  the  slums  of  Savannah  In  1968 
and  cleaned  them  up.  The  effort  that  began 
there  has  been  extended  to  eleven  other  cities 
In  Georgia. 

But  you  don't  have  to  be  a  banker.  The 
same  principle  is  at  work  when  a  college 
youth  decides  to  go  into  a  ghetto  and  tutor 
children.  And  our  young  people  are  dcdng 
this  all  over  the  country.  Quietly.  Effectively. 
Voluntarily. 

Even  within  the  government  we  can  see 
voluntarism  at  work.  In  the  Post  Office,  we 
are  experimenting  with  a  program  of  store- 
front postal  academies  in  six  cities.  For  the 
project,  we  are  using  qualified  postal  em- 
ployees who  have  offered  to  teach  skills  to 
dropouts  from  city  schools,  and  we  expect 
to  train  around  2,000  young  people  by  the 
summer  of  1971.  We're  proud  of  the  program 
and  it's  showing  good  results.  We're  proud 
of  the  volunteers  who  are  making  it  work. 
There  are  many  other  examples  that  I 
could  use.  But  they  all  have  one  thing  In 
common:  that  someone  makes  a  decision. 
That  Individuals  give  leadership. 

President  Nixon  has  provided  this  leader- 
ship on  the  national  level.  But  it  is  neither 
the  duty  nor  the  desire  of  the  President  to 
shoulder  the  full  burden  of  leadership  In 
America,  It  is  his  duty  to  make  government 
perform  Its  proper  fxmctlon,  and  It  is  the 
function  of  government  In  this  regard  to 
create  an  atmosphere  in  which  people  can 
do  for  themselves  what  needs  to  be  done. 
Here  m  Columbus,  you  have  effective 
leadership.  And  I  don't  have  to  tell  you  that 
one  of  the  finest  leaders  this  country  has  Is 
Irwin  Millw. 

As  a  businessman,  as  a  philanthropist, 
and  as  a  man  concerned  about  the  urban 
problems  of  this  nation,  Irwin  Miller  has 
given  Columbus  the  leadership  that  changed 
the  face  of  this  city.  HU  leadership  buUt  not 
only  schools  and  churches,  it  built  jwide  and 
commumty  spirit,  and  self-reliance  and  in- 
dependence. His  leadership  is  a  reaffirmatton 
of  the  meaning  of  America. 

Today  it  is  with  a  sense  of  success  and  ac- 
complishment that  we  dedicate  this  new 
building.  The  story  of  this  dty  has  given 
America  something  to  think  about.  For  while 
It  is  easy  to  talk  about  voluntarism  as  an 
abstraction,  it  U  much  more  difflcxilt  to  make 
It  a  reality.  In  Columbia,  we  have  seen  the 
abstraction  become  a  reality. 

Remarks  or  Senator  Vance  Hartke 
Here  today  Is  a  building  worthy  of  this 
community   of    Colxmibus,    illustrating    the 
strength  and  influence  of  the  genius  of  the 
leaders  of  Columbus. 

Today  la  a  part  of  the  renaissance  of  Co- 
lumbus: the  exciting,  exhilarating  adven- 
ture of  the  reconstruction  of  the  city  of 
Columbus. 

1  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  partici- 
pate in  reconstruction  and  renewal  efforts 
on  a  local  level  as  a  citizen  and  as  Mayor  of 
EvansvUle.  And,  on  the  national  level  as 
U.S.  Senator.  Prom  this  experience  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  problems  of  our  cities  In 
America  and  Indiana  will  be  met  when — 
and  not  until — we  recognize  that  a  Joint  pub- 
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lie  trusteeship  must  be  responsibly  com- 
mitted to  such  private  reconstruction  efforts. 
Both  private  enterprise  action  plus  public 
action  are  required. 

And  I  take  personal  pride  in  the  fact  that 
In  my  home  city  of  EvansvUle — urban  re- 
newal— public  housing — a  new  post  office — 
civic  center — stadium  and  public  Olympic 
size  swimming  pool  are  not  only  words  but 
good  words. 

These  problems  of  the  cities  demand 
shoulder-to-shoulder,  two-fisted  attack;  their 
success  depends  entirely  on  an  alliance  of 
private  and  public  agencies — with  each  re- 
spectmg  its  own  limitations  and  the  capaci- 
ties of  the  other;  and  with  each  acting  In 
support  of  the  other. 

The  new  Columbus  Post  Office  fits  this 
formula  precisely.  Communications  is  the 
nerve  network  of  a  nation  and  a  city,  and 
the  Columbus  Post  Office  Is  a  vital  part  of 
this  network.  The  Columbus  Post  Office  is 
a  part  of  the  public  participation  In  the  re- 
building— reconstruction — renaissance  of  Co- 
lumbus. It  Is  a  public  participation  on  the 
national  level.  As  we  appreciate  this  fact 
It  is  equally  essential  to  recognize  that  the 
public  involvement  should  operate  at  three 
levels — Federal,  State,  and  local — each  of 
these  must  be  equipped  and  ready  to  do  its 
appointed  part. 

America  has  the  resources,  the  wealth,  the 
raw  material,  the  intelligence,  the  technical 
know-how,  the  pressing  need  and  the  driv- 
ing desire  to  solve  all  the  problems  of  our 
cities. 

The  question  is  not — what  to  do — but  who 
Is  to  do  it,  and  how  to  make  an  alliance 
among  the  agencies  Involved — as  you  have 
evidently  done  with  such  spectacular  suc- 
cess here  In  Columbus. 

To  support  a  program  of  renaissance  of 
Columbus  is  not  to  be  softhearted  (which  is 
sin),  it  is  also  to  be  hardheaded.  I  am  not 
a  budget  buster.  But  I  do  believe  in  America's 
greatness,  and  I  believe  that  thla  greatness 
can  be  traced  to  bold  leaders  and  bold 
enterprises  and  the  basic  idea  that — as  you 
are  doing  here  In  Columbus — money  in- 
vested properly  and  adequately  will  multiply 
wealth — and  provide  for  human  needs. 

Bold  leaders  and  bold  enterprise  exist  here 
in  Columbus.  You  stand  out  as  a  shining 
example  for  other  cities.  It  will  be  left  to  the 
citizens  of  those  other  cities,  acting  through 
their  own  governments,  to  settle  their  own 
Issues — following  your  example. 

I  leave  you  with  this  thought:  Solving  the 
problems  of  the  City  of  Columbus  (as  with 
other  American  and  Indiana  cities)  demands 
the  exercise  of  what  is  perhaps  the  most 
difficult  are  of  democratic  governments:  the 
effective  mobilization  of  all  the  forces  which 
make  up  the  free  body  politic  and  the  free 
body  economic — not  Just  to  make  the  right 
decisions — but  also  to  carry  them  out. 

So  the  new  Columbus  Poet  Office  is  a  part 
of  a  New  Columbus  of  tomorrow  in  which 
every  person  of  Columbus  can  share  in 
the  renewal  of  our  combined  faith  In  our 
selves — and  our  combined  ambition  for  a 
better  life  for  the  people  of  Columbus. 

So  on  this  Sunday — the  Lord's  day — let 
us  never  forget — the  earth  is  the  Lord's  and 
the  fulness  thereof;  the  world  and  they  that 
dwell  therein, 

■  Remarks  by  Congressman  Lee  H.  Hamh-ton 

This  day  has  been  a  long  time  aborning. 

It  began,  so  far  as  I  know,  when  local 
businessmen  over  cupw  of  coffee  decided  Co- 
lumbus needed  a  new  Post  Office  and  that 
it  could  be  a  major  part  of  downtown  devel- 
opment. 

Often,  it  appeared  that  this  day  would 
never  come — 

When  there  was  a  long  and  agonizing 
struggle  over  the  site,  with  the  Post  Office 
Department  Insisting  It  be  on  the  outskirts 
of  town  and  most  of  Columbus  wanting  it 
downtown,  (and  General  Blount,  one  reason 
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we  celebrate  this  day  Is  because  it  proves 
the  Post  Office  Department  doesn't  win  them 
all). 

And  again  It  appeared  this  day  would  never 
come  when  in  a  few  harrowing,  suspense-flll- 
ed  days,  the  intricate  financing  for  this  build- 
ing was  being  worked  out.  And  at  one  point, 
I  can  recall  putting  the  phone  down  after 
a  pessimistic  report  and  saying  to  myself 
"Well,  it's  all  over,  we  lost  It." 

It  can  be  said  without  equivocation  that 
without  the  negotiating  skills  during'  that 
period  of  Richard  C.  Stoner,  this  building 
simply  would  not  have  been  built. 

And  no  one  who  took  part  will  forget  the 
pamful  debates,  the  agonizing  deliberations, 
and  the  summit  conferences  on  whether  to 
build  a  wall  around  the  entire  Post  Office 
Grounds.  The  Post  Office  Department  said 
"no"  for  security  reasons.  The  designers  said 
"yes"  for  aesthetic  reasons,  and  as  you  can 
tell  from  looking  about  you,  that's  one  the 
Post  Office  Department  won. 

Of  course,  there  have  been  bright  spots 
along  the  path  to  this  day  too. 

The  generous  offer  to  pay  the  fee  of  one  of 
the  Nation's  finest  designers  and  the  accept- 
ance of  a  unique  and  untried  venture  by  the 
Post  Office  Department— the  patient,  cooper- 
ative attitude  of  four  Postmaster  Generals- 
General  Grounoski  gave  original  approval 
General  O'Brien  gave  support  during  the 
painful  early  planning. 

General  Watson  gave  the  final  go  ahead 
and  General  Blount  gave  support  during  the 
critical  building  period. 

As  the  doctor  would  say,  however,  the 
geetatlon  and  birth  of  this  building  was  ac- 
companied by  "severe  complications." 

That  is  all  behind  and  this  Is  a  happy 
day  as  the  city  of  Columbus,  with  this  build- 
ing of  grace  and  distinction,  adds  another 
Jewel  to  its  architectural  crown. 
This  Post  Office  Is  no  ordinary  building 
Perhaps  no  building  is  more  intimately 
related  to  the  lives  of  all  the  people  of  a 
conamimlty  than  the  Poet  Office.  By  reason 
of  the  work  that  goes  on  here,  friendshipe 
are  maintained,  business  transacted,  families 
united.  This  building  will  measure  the  heart- 
beat of  Oolumbua.  Through  Ite  doors  will 
pass  messages  of  Joy  and  happiness,  sadness 
and  grief.  Information  and  education,  busi- 
ness and  commerce. 

Without  It,  Columbus  would  be — not  an 
Athens  of  the  prairie — but  a  prairie  of  dry 
bones. 

This  building  stands  as  a  symbol  of  grati- 
tude for  all  who  labor  in  the  postal  system 
and  especially  those  who  labor  at  the  Colvmi- 
bus  Post  Office.  You  and  I  often  take  for 
granted  the  employees  of  the  postal  service. 
I  doubt  very  much  whether  any  service, 
public  or  private,  operating  on  so  large  a 
scale  as  the  Postal  Service  has  a  comparable 
record  of  honesty  in  dealing  with  the  pub- 
lic's property  or  of  faithfulness  to  duties. 

And  this  building  serves  a  mighty  purpose : 
the  exchange  of  ideas  and  information.  No 
Nation  has  ever  achieved  greatness  without  a 
strong,  dependable  postal  system.  Without  it, 
this  Nation  could  not  remain  united,  and  our 
economy  would  collapse. 

I  walk  into  many  post  offices  and  see  often 
the  battered,  gray  canvas  bag  full  of  mail. 
It  is  as  mundane  and  commonplace  a  thing 
as  I  can  imagine.  And  yet,  what  concerns  it 
contains:  Life  and  death — love  and  hate — 
success  and  failure — drama,  romance,  trag- 
edy, comedy. 

They  are  all  in  that  bag — serious  and  friv- 
olous— the  Important  and  the  Inconsequen- 
tial— news  to  gladden  and  news  to  sadden 
All  brought  with  equal  impartiality  to  the 
designated  recipient  and  all  carried  in  that 
gray,  undistinguished  mail  bag. 

For  me,  the  significance  of  this  day  lies 
not  Just  in  the  dedication  of  an  Important 
building.  Rather  it  lies  In  the  privilege  of 
working  with  one's  friends,  toward  a  common 
and  worthy  goal.  There  is  an  abiding  satis- 
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faction  in  the  experience  citizens  in  a  free 
society  may  have  as  they  hope,  strive,  work, 
and  accomplish  In  their  associations  one  with 
the  other. 

This  post  office — fervently  pursued  and 
successfully  achieved — has  been  such  an  ex- 
perience for  many  of  us. 

Very  close  to  the  heart  of  what  this  Nation 
is  all  about  Is  the  opportunity  to  work  with 
one's  friends  to  accomplish  shared  goals.  In 
Columbus,  we  have  had  that  fine  experience 
and  we  celebrate  it  today. 

It  Is  fitting,  then,  to  add  a  final  adorn- 
ment to  this  building  of  purpose  and  ele- 
gance— a  flag  of  the  United  States  of  America 
which  has  flown  over  the  Nation's  Capitol. 
It  symbolizes  the  nation  that  ha£  permitted 
us  this  deep  privilege  of  common  endeavor. 

I  present  it  to  the  Postmaster  of  the  Co- 
liunbus  Post  Office  with  the  hope  that  when 
we  see  it  wave,  we  will  see  not  Just  a  flag, 
but  a  Nation — its  power,  its  purpose,  and  its 
people,  and  its  dedication  to  liberty  and 
Justice  for  all. 


THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
POLISH  LEGION  OF  AMERICAN 
VETERANS 


HON.  LUCIEN  N.  NEDZI 


OF    MICHIGAN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  28,  1970 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  good 
work  of  the  Polish  Legion  of  American 
Veterans  has  spanned  more  than  two 
generations  already,  with  special  serv- 
ice and  sensitivity  to  the  problems  of 
veterans. 

An  anniversary  celebration  is  by  its 
nature  both  a  sad  and  a  cheerful  oc- 
casions, sad  because  of  the  memory  of 
those  friends  who  are  no  longer  with 
us,  cheerful  because  we  see  one  another 
once  again. 

The  Polish  Legion  of  American  Vet- 
erans had  its  beginning  in  my  home  town 
of  Hamtramck,  Mich.,  in  1920.  It  has 
maintained  its  vitality  while  building 
an  extensive  membership,  including  24 
posts  in  the  State  of  Michigan.  Recently, 
the  State  senate  of  Michigan  commended 
the  P.L.A.V.  on  the  occasion  of  its  50th 
anniversary  and  its  forthcoming  na- 
tional convention  in  Detroit.  Under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  the 
resolution  follows : 

Senate  RKSOLtmON  No.  277 
(Offered  by  Senators  Stanley  Rozycki, 
Stanley  Novak  and  Joseph  Mack) 
A   resolution   commending    the   Polish    Le- 
gion of  American  Veterans  on  their  Golden 

Jubilee  Celebration 

Whereas,  The  Polish  Legion  of  American 
Veterans,  Post  No.  1,  will  celebrate  their 
Golden  Jubilee  at  a  dinner  In  Hamtramck  on 
June  6,  1970,  and  will  also  observe  their  50th 
Anniversary  with  a  national  conventional 
In  Detroit,  In  August;  and 

Whereas,  During  May  of  1920,  a  group  of 
veterans  In  Hamtramck,  Michigan,  met  to 
re-live  some  of  their  military  experiences  and 
to  celebrate  the  Third  Anniversary  of  their 
volunteering  for  service  in  World  War  I.  Prom 
this  group  the  Polish  Legion  of  American 
Veterans  was  formed,  which  selected  Its  first 
officers  on  May  19,  1920,  and  operated  as  the 
"Polish  American  Veterans  Club"  and  con- 
tinued to  use  this  name  until  1923,  when  the 
Polish  Legion  of  American  Veterans  came 
Into  being  as  a  national  organization,  with 
Posts  in  ten  states;  and 
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Whereas.  At  the  present  time  the  PX.A.V. 
has  twenty-four  posts  In  the  state  of  Mich- 
igan, the  group  of  young  men  who  met  In 
Hamtramck  In  1920,  are  now  known  as  Post 
No.  1  of  the  PXi.A.V.  and  was  the  first  orga- 
nization in  the  city  Hamtramck  to  own  Its 
own  building.  Their  purpose  Is  to  uphold 
patriotism  and  to  assist  members  and  their 
families  who  may  be  In  financial  need.  They 
have  assisted  and  actively  carried  out  a 
patriotic  program  in  sponsoring  essay  con- 
tests in  high  schools,  and  have  been  strong 
supporters  of  the  Red  Cross,  receiving  a  cer- 
tificate for  Its  extensive  blood  donation  cam- 
paign during  World  War  11;  and 

Whereas,  During  World  War  II,  P.L.A.V. 
Post  No.  1,  collectively,  through  its  members, 
purchased  over  a  third  of  a  million  dollars 
worth  of  United  States  Savings  Bonds,  with 
the  result  that  a  B-24  Bomber  was  named 
"The  Spirit  of  the  Polish  Legion  of  American 
Veterans";  and 

Whereas,  Since  Its  Inception  fifty  years  ago, 
P.L.A.V.  Post  No.  1,  has  spent  more  than 
$100,000  of  Its  money  for  charitable  work. 
Including  help  to  veterans,  whether  members 
or  nonmembers  of  the  organization,  as  well 
Eis  aid  to  the  widows  and  orphans  of  vet- 
erans; now  therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate,  That  a  sincere  and 
warm  welcome  Is  extended  to  the  Polish 
Legion  of  American  Veterans  and  to  P.L.A.V. 
Post  No.  1,  on  the  occasion  of  their  50th 
Anniversary,  and  offer  befit  wishes  for  their 
continued  success  and  prosperity;  and  be 
it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  officers  of  the  Polish 
Legion  of  American  Veterans.  National  Con- 
vention, and  to  P.L.A.V.  Post  No.  1. 

Adopted  by  the  Senate.  June  3. 1970. 
Beryl  I.  Kenton, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


CONGRESSMAN  JOHN  C.  KUNKEL 


HON.  ALBERT  W.  JOHNSON 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  27,  1970 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  with  the  deepest  regret 
that  I  learned  today  of  the  untimely 
death  of  my  dear  friend,  former  Con- 
gressman John  C.  Kunkel.  of  Dauphin 
County,  Pa. 

Congressman  Kunkel  was  one  of  my 
very  best  friends  when  I  came  to  Con- 
gress in  November  of  1963 — no  one  in  the 
Congress  was  nicer  and  friendlier,  and 
more  willing  to  guide  me  through  the 
first  few  months  of  service  than  Mr. 
Kunkel. 

I  always  enjoyed  discussing  matters 
of  current  interest  with  him.  I  was 
amazed  at  his  keen  analytical  mind  and 
tremendous  storehouse  of  knowledge  on 
almost  any  subject.  He  was  a  real  asset 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
and  made  a  valuable  contribution  to  Its 
work. 

Mr.  Kunkel  also  possessed  a  keen  sense 
of  humor  and  no  matter  how  tense  a 
given  situation  he  always  came  up  with 
the  pleasanter  side  of  the  argument  and 
made  everyone  feel  at  ease. 

We  In  the  Pennsylvania  delegation 
were  very  disappointed  when  he  chose 
voluntarily  to  retire  from  the  Congress. 
He  was  one  member  of  our  delegation 
that  we  were  all  very  proud  of.  He  added 
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distinction  and  honor  to  our  group.  It 
was  a  real  loss  to  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Nation  when  he  decided  to  return  to  pri- 
vate life. 

And  now  may  I  extend  to  his  dear  wife 
and  family  my  deepest  sympathy  and  I 
want  them  to  know  that  I  considered 
John  Kunkel  one  of  the  great  men  of  this 
century  from  Pennsylvania. 


TKK'I'IT.FS  ALREADY  IN  TRADE  WAR 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

OF    SOTTTH    CAROIJNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  28.  1970 

Mr,  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 
to  my  colleagues'  attention  a  f>erceptive 
editorial  from  the  Greenville,  S.C,  News 
of  July  25,  1970.  As  the  title  of  the  edi- 
torial suggests,  the  Mills'  textile-shoe- 
wear  import  bill  is  designed  to  remedy 
the  effects  of  a  current  trade  war,  not  to 
Initiate  a  trade  war.  Free  trade  is  a 
worthy  goal,  but  it  requires  cooperation 
among  the  major  trading  partners.  Un- 
fortunately, with  respect  to  textiles,  the 
free-trade  policies  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment have  been  taken  advantage  of  un- 
fairly rather  than  reciprocated. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Textiles  Already  In  Trade  War 

Nobody,  least  of  all  the  textile  industry, 
wants  to  set  off  an  international  trade  war. 
Traditionally  the  Southern  states,  now  the 
home  of  most  of  the  textile  Industry  in  this 
country,  have  been  free  trade  territory. 

But  the  fact  Is  that  so  far  as  the  textile 
industry  is  concerned.  It  already  Is  Involved 
In  a  deadly  international  trade  war  with 
Japan  and  other  low-wage  coimtries,  Ameri- 
can textiles  did  not  make  this  war,  and  tried 
to  avert  it  by  agreeing  to  cooperate  with  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  smd  Trade. 
The  textile  Industry's  landmark  decision  on 
international  trade  back  in  the  1960s  was  a 
key  factor  in  getting  tills  country  to  lead 
the  attempt  to  lower  tariffs  and  other  trade 
barriers  around  the  free  world. 

The  fact  Is  that  American  Darners  have 
been  lowered,  but  many  other  nations,  Japan 
included,  have  not  reciprocated  in  good  faith. 
Tariffs  and  non-tariff  measures  all  but  pro- 
hibit irany  foreign  goods  from  entering  nu- 
merous countries  which  enjoy  almost  limit- 
less access  to  American  markets.  This  is  war 
against  the  American  industry. 

The  result  is  that  the  domestic  textile  In- 
dustry has  been  injured  in  recent  years,  is 
hurting  badly  now  and  can  be  virtually  de- 
stroyed unless  something  is  done  to  save  it. 

Since  all  efforts  at  voluntary  control  agree- 
ments have  failed,  it  is  necessr.ry  to  get  some 
relief  by  unilateral  action  in  the  form  of 
legislation  to  impose  reasonable  restrictions 
on  textile  imports. 

The  word  "reasonable"  is  emphasized.  The 
American  textile  industry  does  not  seek  to 
cut  off  Imports,  Neither  would  it  limit  them 
excessively.  All  the  industry  asks  is  a  mild 
restraint  which  would  give  it  a  chance  to 
plan  its  own  production  and  to  expand 
enough  to  keep  abreast  with  population  and 
economic  growth  In  this  country. 

That  certainly  Is  not  too  much  to  ask.  All 
the  Industry  seeks  Is  a  reasonable  opportunity 
to  compete  in  its  own  markets.  Unless  It  has 
that  opportumty,  this  cotmtry  must  prepare 
to  phase  out  domestic  textile  production  be- 
cause American  companies  inevitably  will 
move  operations  overseas  In  order  to  stir- 
vlve. 
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The  result  will  be  loes  of  Jobe  and  economic 
disaster  (or  wide  areas,  especially  In  the  al- 
ready hard-pressed  South.  It  also  will  Involve 
costly  restraining  of  workers  and  disruptive 
population  movement  to  provide  other  Jobs 
for  displaced  textile  workers. 

The  need  for  a  thriving  textile  Industry 
to  assist  the  upward  economic  movement  of 
minority  groups  In  the  South  ought  to  be 
apparent  to  anybody.  Preservation  of  the 
textile  Industry  should  be  one  of  this  coun- 
try's top  socio-economic  goals.  Instead,  the 
flood  of  Imports  threatens  to  destroy  the  in- 
dustry. 

The  pending  textile  quota  measure  as 
proposed  by  Representative  Mills,  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  chairman,  is  a  reasonable 
proposition.  In  and  of  itself  it  should  not  set 
off  a  trade  war  or  escalate  the  one  already 
being  waged  against  this  country  by  foreign 
textile  producers. 

Neither  would  the  Mills  proposal  pose  any 
sort  of  threat  to  American  consumers,  as 
some  opponents  charge.  Textile  Imports 
would  continue,  giving  consumers  adequate 
protection  against  prlce-flxlng  by  the  Ameri- 
can industry.  The  widely-distributed  textile 
Industry  Is  Just  about  the  last  that  could  be 
accused  of  prlce-flxlng  in  this  country  any- 
way. 

But  the  Mills  proposal  Is  threatened  by  a 
combination  of  factors.  There  Is  the  danger 
It  wUl  become  a  Christmas  tree  bill  if  Import 
quotas  on  other  products  are  added.  If  that 
happens,  the  bill  will  be  vetoed  by  President 
Nixon. 

Whether  the  measure  as  now  being  writ- 
ten, with  quotas  on  footwear  and  stand-by 
authority  for  other  quotas,  is  acceptable  to 
the  President  Is  not  clear  at  the  moment.  It 
is  clear,  however,  that  the  textile  quota  meas- 
ure Is  in  dire  danger  of  being  overloaded. 

The  textile  industry  and  Its  workers  are 
not  out  of  the  woods  by  any  means.  They  still 
are  in  a  political  thicket  In  which  textile 
relief  can  be  lost  while  the  Democratic  Con- 
gress and  the  Republican  administration 
blame  each  other. 


JACOBS  ARRESTS  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA  CRIME 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or    IKDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  28,  1970 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  dis- 
tinguished Indiana  colleague,  Andrew 
Jacobs,  Jr.,  recently  set  sm  example  for 


each  of  us  to  follow  in  our  capacities  as 
individual  citizens  concerned  about  ris- 
ing crime  rates. 

In  a  letter  of  July  23,  1970.  to  Con- 
gressman Jacobs  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Chief  of  Police  commended  him  for 
his  "alertness  and  assistance"  which 
produced  the  arrest  of  a  robbery  suspect 
whom  he  had  observed  exchanging  gun- 
fire with  a  special  police  olBcer  at  the 
scene  of  the  robbery. 

The  letter  from  Chief  Jerry  V.  Wilson, 
as  well  as  an  Indianapolis  Star  article 
describing  the  incident,  follow: 

District  op  Columbw  Metbo- 
POLPTAN  Police  Department, 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  Police, 

Washington.  DC,  July  23,  1970. 
Hon.  Andrew  Jacobs,  Jr., 
LongwoTth  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deah  Congressman  Jacobs:  The  Com- 
mander of  the  First  District  has  brought  to 
my  attention  your  commendable  action  and 
assistance  In  obtaining  the  tag  number  of 
the  vehicle  In  which  robbery  suspects  made 
their  escape  from  the  scene  of  a  robbery 
(hold-up)  at  the  Acme  Supermarket.  45 
"L"  Street,  S.W.  on  June  12,  1970. 

The  official  report  indicates  that  about  11 
a.m..  Friday.  June  12,  1970.  while  In  a  pri- 
vate auto  westbound  In  the  unit  block  of 
"K"  Street.  S.W.,  you  and  Mr.  Chris  Pager 
observed  the  exchange  of  gunflre  between 
Special  Officer  Adams  and  two  subjects  get- 
ting into  a  maroon  Ford  parked  at  the  curb 
and  then  driving  off  at  a  high  rate  of  speed. 

Realizing  that  a  very  serious  crime  had 
been  committed,  you  directed  Mr.  Fager  to 
drive  around  the  block  back  to  South  Capi- 
tol Street  to  get  behind  the  getaway  car. 
While  pursuing  the  suspects  into  the  south- 
east area,  you  copied  the  tag  number  before 
they  made  good  their  escape  in  the  area  of 
Alabama  Avenue  and  Stanton  Road,  S.E. 

Your  swift  action  at  nhe  time  of  this  crime 
saved  our  officers  many  hours  of  investiga- 
tive police  work  and  assisted  In  the  arrest  of 
one  of  the  hold-up  men  and  a  warrant  being 
obtained  for  the  driver  of  the  getaway  car. 

It  is  very  encouraging  to  know  that  there 
are  citizens  like  yourself  in  our  community 
who  abhor  criminal  acts  and  respond  to  as- 
sist the  police  In  the  solution  of  serious 
crimes. 

In  recognition  of  your  alertness  and  assist- 
ance, I  am  pleased  to  congratulate  you  and 
extend  my  personal  thanks  for  your  help. 
Sincerely  yours, 

JcsRT  V.  Wilson, 

Chief  of  Police. 


(Prom  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star, 

June  20.  1970] 

Jacobs  Helps  rw  Ptrasurr  of  BANorrs 

At  Washington 

Washlngton.— When  the  bullets  started 
flying,  ex-deputy  sheriff  Andrew  Jacobs,  Jr. 
forgot  he  was  a  congressman  and  started 
chasing  the  hoods. 

Detective  Hermaxm  Stelner  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Department  credited  Jacobs 
with  helping  catch  the  robbers  of  an  Acme 
Supermarket  on  Washington's  southwestslde. 

Jacobs  and  Chris  Fager,  a  congressional  in- 
tern from  Indianapolis,  had  gone  to  a  fllling 
station  June  12  to  have  Jacobs*  car  serv- 
iced. Fager  was  driving  and  protested  when 
Jacobs  urged  him  to  make  a  left  turn  on  a 
bixsy  street. 

"I  know  what  I'm  doing,"  Jacobs  said,  as 
the  car  turned  into  a  hall  of  bullets. 

Jacobs  later  complained  that  Special  Of- 
fleer  Freddy  N.  Adams,  an  Acme  employe, 
wasn't  so  good  with  his  hand  gun.  "He 
grouped  his  shots,  all  right,"  ex-Marine 
Jacobs  said,  "but  he  was  hitting  a  row  of 
parked  cars  and  not  the  fugitives." 

Moments  before  Jacobs  and  Fager  hap- 
pened upon  the  scene,  three  men  had  en- 
tered the  supermarket  and  disarmed  Adtuns. 
The  robbers  scooped  the  money  from  a  cash 
register,  grabbed  up  three  bags  of  newlv-de- 
llvered  coins  and  fled. 

The  getaway  car  was  driven  by  a  woman. 
Adams  grabbed  another  gun  from  the  man- 
ager's office  and  was  busy  trying  to  shoot 
the  cvilprlts  when  Jacobs  and  Fager  came 
along. 

After  driving  through  the  haU  of  lead. 
Jacobs  and  his  young  assistant  pursued  the 
getaway  car. 

The  robbers  fled  over  a  bridge  and  Into  a 
remote  Washington  residential  neighborhood. 
At  Stanton  and  Alabama  streets,  southeast, 
the  fugitive  car  turned  Into  a  housing  proj- 
ect and  came  to  an  abrupt  halt. 

Jacobs  ducked  into  a  phone  booth  and 
called  for  police  help. 

When  a  cruiser  arrived,  he  gave  the  police- 
men District  of  Columbia  License  No.  662- 
938  and  a  description  of  the  car. 

Subsequently,  detectives  interviewed  a 
young  woman  who  said  her  father's  car  with 
that  license  number  had  been  stolen. 

Questioning  gave  the  detectives  the  name 
of  the  young  woman's  boy  friend,  Landin 
Mozon,  who  was  listed  in  police  files.  They 
later  went  to  pick  Mozon  up  at  his  address 
and  found  his  girlfriend  and  two  other  men 
taking  narcotics. 

Mozon  was  Identified  by  Adams  and  others 
who  were  In  the  robbed  grocery  store.  The 
young  woman  was  arrested  for  narcotics  vio- 
lation and  a  warrant  was  Issued  for  her  on 
a  robbery  charge. 


SEISIATE— Wednesday,  July  29,  1970 


The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  William  B. 
Spong,  Jr.,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Virginia. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  God,  before  the  mountains 
were  brought  forth,  or  ever  the  world  was 
formed — from  everlasting  to  everlasting. 
Thou  art  God.  Grant  us  now  an  aware- 
ness of  Thy  presence  that  shall  brace 
us  for  new  tasks.  Empower  us  to  work 
with  sensitive  spirits  and  sharpened 
minds.  When  evening  comes  may  we  be 
at  peace  with  Thee  and  with  one  an- 
other. 

Remember,  O  Lord,  all  those  who  labor 
under  the  danger  of  death  that  others 
may  be  comforted  and  protected.  Sustain 


those  who  represent  the  Nation  in  the 
Armed  Forces  and  those  who  by  diligent 
service  and  constant  sacrifice  enforce  the 
law  and  keep  the  peace. 

Bless  all  who  work  in  the  laboratory, 
at  the  bench,  on  the  farms,  or  in  offices, 
and  grant  that  we  may  so  hallow  daily 
toil  as  to  make  it  a  divine  vocation.  Unite 
our  endeavors  to  make  us  a  better  people 
and  a  better  Nation. 

In  the  name  of  the  Craftsman  of 
Nazareth.  Amen. 


DESIGNATION    OF    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate  (Mr.  Russell)  . 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

U.S.   Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C,  July  29,  1970. 
To  the  Senate- 
Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I   appoint   Hon.   William   B,   Spong,    Jr.,   a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Virginia,  to  per- 
form  the   duties   of   the   Chair   during   my 
abeence. 

RlCR.^BD    B.    RnSSELL, 

President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  SPONG  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
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the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day, July  28,  1970,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER    FOR    TRANSACTION    OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Spong)  , 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin) 
would  allow  me,  without  losing  any  of 
his  time,  I  should  like  to  bring  up  a 
few  unanimous-consent  requests  at  this 

time. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
nations on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  will  be  stated. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK— IN  THE 
COAST  GUARD 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  in 
the  Coast  Guard,  which  had  been  placed 
on  the  Secretary's  desk. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  these  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


COMMITTEE     MEETINGS     DURINQ 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTTNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


HOOD  RIVER  COUNTY,  OREG. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
981,  H.R.  914,  and  that  the  Pastore  rule 
of  germaneness  not  apply  in  this  in- 
stflncp 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  H.R. 
914,  for  the  rehef  of  Hood  River  County, 
Oreg. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bUl? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  an  opportunity  today  to  clear 
up  a  long-standing  controversy  concern- 
ing 160  acres  of  land  in  Hood  River 
County,  Oreg. 

The  problem  stems  from  a  misunder- 
standing regarding  the  ownership  of  a 
160 -acre  tract  of  land  located  immedi- 
ately south  and  east  of  the  Hood  River 
County  Foreat.  This  area  was  mistakenly 
designated  a  part  of  the  Hood  River 
County  Forest  in  September  of  1950  and 
was  managed  as  a  part  of  the  county 
forest.  In  1961.  however,  the  county's 
owneisliip  of  the  land  came  into  ques- 
tion. Inquiries  by  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Land  Management  resulted  in  a  deter- 
mination by  the  Government  that  the 
land  was  a  part  of  the  Mount  Hood  Na- 
tional Forest.  The  Hood  River  County 
Commissioners  were  notified  of  this  de- 
termination in  November  of  1963. 

Prior  to  that  notification,  the  county, 
quite  understandably,  regarded  itself  as 
the  sole  owT.er  of  the  land.  Based  on  this 
assumption,  the  Forest  Service,  acting 
under  contracts  with  the  county,  plan- 
ned, supervised,  and  carried  out  five 
separate  sales  from  the  property  between 
1946  and  1961.  Hood  River  County  re- 
ceived a  total  of  $84,841.36  from  those 
sales.  The  amount  claimed  by  the  United 
States  is  based  on  this  payment  to  the 
coimty. 

As  a  result  of  this  unusual  set  of  cir- 
cumstances. Hood  River  County  is  faced 
with  the  very  real  problem  of  having  to 
potentially  repay  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment $84,841.36.  I  find  the  prospects  of 
forcing  payment  on  the  taxpayers  of 
Hood  River  County  to  be  unacceptable. 
Officials  of  Hood  River  County,  repre- 
senting the  taxpayers  of  that  county, 
acted  in  good  faith.  An  honest  mistake 
was  made — a  mistake  which  Uncle  Sam 
must  share.  The  money  was  not  wasted — 
it  was  used  for  valid  purposes  to  better 
serve  the  citizens  of  Hood  River  County. 
Let  me  also  say  something  about  the 
economic  conditions  of  Hood  River  Coun- 
ty. They  are  not  good.  The  latest  unem- 
ployment figures  show  that  as  of  May 
1970  there  was  an  8.3  percent  unemploy- 
ment rate  in  the  coimty.  In  addition,  the 
county's  fruit  crop  suffered  substantial 
damage  earlier  this  year.  So  at  this  par- 
ticular time,  when  economic  conditions 
are  far  from  the  best,  it  seems  ill-advised 
to  ask  Hood  River  County  taxpayers  to 
pick  up  the  tab  for  a  mistake  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 


I  believe  that  H.R.  914  will  solve  the 
problem.  It  would  relieve  the  county  of 
the  obligation  of  paying  the  United 
States  the  $84,841.36  claimed  by  the 
Government.  Considering  the  tremen- 
dous burden  that  repayment  would  im- 
pose en  the  county,  it  seems  to  me  that 
H.R.  914  offers  a  fair  and  equitable  solu- 
tion to  an  unfortunate  situation. 

Ml-.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  r»resident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-977) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PtTRPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  relieve  Hood  River  County,  Oreg..  of  all 
liability  to  the  United  States,  based  on  the 
proceeds  of  timber  sales  from  160  acres  of 
land  considered  to  have  been  a  part  of  the 
Hood  River  County  Forest  In  the  period 
1946  through  1961.  which  land  was  subse- 
quently held  by  le  United  States  to  be  Fed- 
eral land. 

statement 

In  its  favorable  report  on  the  bill,  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  set  forth  the 
facts  of  the  ca.se  as  follows: 

During  the  90th  Congress  a  similar  bill. 
H.R.  3165,  was  favorably  reported  and  passed 
the  House  on  June  3,  1968.  That  bill  was 
the  subject  of  a  subcommittee  hearing  on 
V/ednesday,  April  24,  1968.  At  that  time,  rep- 
resentatives of  Hood  River  County,  Oreg.,  and 
of  the  Forest  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  appeared  and  testified  concern- 
ing the  circumstances  which  gave  rise  :o  the 
cl.^lm  by  the  United  States  against  the 
county.  At  the  hearing  a  map  was  sub- 
mitted which  shows  the  160-acre  tract  to 
be  Immediately  south  and  east  of  a  tract  of 
forest  land  which  Is  part  of  the  Hood  River 
County  Forest.  The  160-acre  tract  was  desig- 
nated a  part  of  the  Hood  River  County  For- 
est In  September  of  1950  and  was  managed 
as  a  part  of  the  county  fore.st.  It  was  dis- 
covered in  1961  that  there  was  a  question 
concerning  the  county's  ownership  of  the 
tract.  The  report  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture Indicates  that  at  that  time,  the 
State's  title  to  this  particular  land  was  chal- 
lenged In  private  litigation  and,  in  connec- 
tion with  that  litigation.  Inquiries  were  made 
to  the  Bureau  of  Public  Land  Management 
concerning  the  status  of  the  tract.  These  in- 
quiries resulted  in  a  determination  by  the 
Government  that  the  land  was  a  part  of  the 
Mount  Hood  National  Forest.  The  Forest  Serv- 
ice notified  the  Hood  River  County  Commis- 
sioners of  this  determination  in  November 
of  1963. 

At  the  hearing,  the  representatives  of  the 
county  testified  that  prior  to  these  devel- 
opments, the  county.  In  good  faith,  regarded 
itself  the  owner  of  the  160  acres  of  forest 
land.  The  county  had  regsu'ded  Itself  as  the 
owner  of  the  land  for  more  than  40  years 
since  the  county  had  received  a  sheriff's  deed 
to  the  property  after  delinquent  tax  fore- 
closure proceedings  against  the  tract  in  1922. 
The  basis  for  the  Government's  determina- 
tion that  the  land  belonged  to  the  Federal 
Government  Involved  the  discovery  of  an 
1892  communication  In  the  files  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  indicating  that 
this  particular  property  had  been  included 
in  a  large  block  of  land  that  was  Intended 
for  later  designation  as  the  Cascade  Forest 
Reserve.  This  is  the  action  referred  to  In  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  report  when  It 
states  that  on  March  28.  1892.  all  of  section 
9  was  withdrawn  from  entry  under  the  pub- 
lic land  laws  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
the  Cascade  Forest  Reserve. 
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This  partlcxilar  letter  was  dated  a  few 
months  before  the  State  of  Oregon  selected 
the  160  acres  as  "lieu"  lands  by  filing  In- 
demnity Selection  List  No.  226  on  Decem- 
ber 27,  1892.  Hood  River  County  traced  Its 
title  from  this  selection  for  the  State  con- 
veyed the  160  acres  to  a  private  owner,  Mr. 
Edward  Jones,  on  January  2,  1893.  As  has  been 
outlined  above,  the  county  subsequently  ac- 
quired the  land  as  the  result  of  foreclosure 
oZ  delinquent  taxes  which  had  accrued  sub- 
sequent to  Its  conveyance  to  private  owner- 
ship and  prior  to  1922.  The  Oovernment's 
position  Is,  In  substance,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  selection  by  the  State,  Its  subsequent 
conveyance  to  a  private  Individual,  and  the 
acquisition  of  title  by  tax  forecloeure  pro- 
ceedings by  the  county,  and  the  subsequent 
40  years  during  which  the  county  asserted  Its 
rights  as  owner  of  the  land,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment stUl  had  title  to  the  land  and  further 
never  parted  with  title  to  the  property. 

In  the  report  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, it  stated  that  prior  to  discovery  of 
the  question  concerning  title  in  the  county, 
the  Forest  Service  assisted  the  county  in  the 
management  of  this  particular  property  along 
with  more  than  26,000  acres  of  the  Hood  River 
County  forest  lands.  At  the  hearing  on  the 
bill,  in  the  last  Congress  the  representative 
of  the  Forest  Service  stated  that  at  that  par- 
ticular time,  the  Forest  Service  relied  on 
county  records  in  determining  the  title  and 
boundaries  of  forest  land  subject  to  manage- 
ment. On  the  assumption  that  Hood  River 
County  was  the  owner  of  the  160-acre  tract, 
the  Forest  Service,  acting  under  contracts 
with  the  county,  planned,  supervised,  and 
carried  out  on  behalf  of  the  county  five  sepa- 
rate sales  of  timber  from  the  property  be- 
tween 1946  and  1961.  The  Hood  River  County 
received  from  those  sales  a  total  of  $84,841.36. 
The  committee  Is  advised  that  the  amount 
claimed  by  the  United  States  is  based  on  this 
payment  to  the  county. 

The  committee  was  further  advised  that 
the  Government  also  in  1965  claimed  title 
to  the  property  and  has  sold  timber  oS  the 
property  in  1965-67  for  which  it  has  received 
some  $102,000  In  revenues.  These  revenues 
are,  of  course,  not  Involved  In  the  amended 
bill. 

The  Inequity  to  which  HJR.  914  is  addressed 
arises  out  of  this  assertion  of  rights  by  the 
Federal  Government  In  the  light  of  the  par- 
ticular circumstances  concerning  title  and 
ownership  of  this  specific  tract.  As  a  practical 
matter,  no  one  was  aware  of  the  technicali- 
ties of  the  title  situation  until  late  1961,  after 
Hood  River  County  had  been  considered  the 
winner  of  the  property  for  over  the  40  years 
which  elapsed  since  the  1922  tax  foreclosure. 
It  is  also  clear  that  the  Government  acted 
after  five  timber  sales  had  been  made  on  that 
assumption  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  acting 
for  Hood  River  County.  The  amended  bill  will 
grant  relief  which,  as  a  practical  matter,  is 
unavailable  through  Judicial  proceedings. 
The  claim  of  the  Government  against  Houd 
River  County  arose  under  circumstances 
demonstrating  complete  good  faith  upon  the 
part  of  Hood  River  County  which  treated  the 
160  acres  as  its  own  property  for  over  40  years 
after  1922. 

The  testimony  at  the  hearing  Indicated 
that  Hood  River  County,  in  a  court  proceed- 
ing, probably  could  not  successfully  defend 
against  the  timber  trespass  claim  of  the  U.S. 
Government  based  on  the  five  timber  sales 
between  1946  and  1961,  and  therefore  could 
not  legally  establish  Its  title  to  the  subject 
property  as  against  the  U.S.  Government. 

The  committee  has  further  been  advised 
that  payment  would  Impose  a  substantial 
economic  hardship  to  Hood  River  County  If 
the  U.S.  Government  would  force  a  payment 
of  $84,841.36.  The  total  budget  of  this  small 
county  for  the  previous  fiscal  year  was  $1,- 
686,313,  of  which  $351,744  was  raised  from 
teixes  Imposed  directly  on  Its  citizens  and 


their  property.  A  timber  trespass  Judgment 
for  $84,841.36  would  represent  approximately 
6  percent  of  Hood  River  County's  total  an- 
nual budget.  Since  any  such  Judgment  would 
have  to  be  paid  from  additional  tax  revenue, 
a  Judgment  for  $84,841.36  would  mean  a  1- 
year  increase  of  almost  25  percent  in  the 
total  direct  taxes  imposed  on  the  citizens 
of  Hood  River  County.  If  the  Judgment  was 
for  double  damages  (approximately  $169,- 
000),  this  would  represent  10  percent  of  the 
county's  total  annual  budget,  and  a  1-year 
tax  Increase  of  almost  50  percent  over  the 
present  level  of  taxation. 

The  bill,  as  amended  by  the  committee, 
would  relieve  the  county  of  the  obligation  to 
pay  the  United  States  the  $84,841.36  claimed 
by  the  Government  but  would  not  grant  the 
other  relief  originally  Included  in  the  bill. 
In  the  90th  Congress  Identical  amendments 
were  made  to  the  bill  H.R.  3165  and  the  bill 
passed  the  House  so  amended  on  June  3, 
1968.  The  bill  H.R.  914,  as  introduced  In  the 
current  Congress,  would  have  also  provided 
for  a  conveyance  of  the  disputed  160  acres 
and  would  have  further  required  a  payment 
to  the  county  of  an  amount  equal  to  the 
money  paid  the  United  States  as  the  result  of 
sale  of  timt>er  from  the  property  since  as- 
sertion of  title  by  the  Federal  Government. 
The  committee  deleted  the  other  provisions 
so  that  the  bill  does  not  alter  the  position  of 
the  parties  as  regards  ownership  of  the  land. 
As  has  been  noted,  the  repayment  would  im- 
pose a  heavy  burden  on  the  county  and  It  Is 
felt  that  the  amended  bill  provides  for  an 
equitable  adjustment  of  the  matter  and  is 
fair  In  the  light  of  all  the  circumstances 
which  have  been  detailed  in  this  report. 
While  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
questioned  relief,  the  committee  feels  the 
amended  bill  meets  most  of  the  Depart- 
ment's objections. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  General  Accounting  Office  In  Its  report 
to  the  committee  on  the  bill  has  Indicated 
it  would  have  no  objection  to  relief  as  is  now 
provided  in  the  amended  bill  if  it  is  deter- 
mined that  repayment  would  work  such  a 
hardship.  Accordingly,  It  is  recommended 
that  the  amended  bill  be  considered  favor- 
ably. 

The  committee,  after  a  review  of  the  fore- 
going, concurs  in  the  action  taken  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  recommends 
favorable  consideration  of  H.R.  914,  without 
amendment. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


DISCOVERY  OF  MERCURY  CON- 
TAMINATION IN  OUR  STREAMS 
RIVERS.  PONDS,  AND  LAKES 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  many 
Americans  are  alarmed  about  the  dis- 
covery of  mercury  contamination  In  our 
streams  and  rivers,  ponds,  and  lakes. 
My  friend,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Prouty),  Is  doing 
something  about  this  problem. 

In  testimony  before  the  Environmental 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce,  Senator  ProuTY  laid  the  problem 
on  the  line  and  outlined  ways  of  respond- 
ing to  mercury  contamination. 

I  think  they  will  find  Senator  Prouty's 
testimony  one  of  the  most  compelling  to 
date  on  the  problem  of  mercury  pollu- 
tion. I  think  that  they  will  agree  with  his 
observation  that : 

What  we  have  learned  about  mercury  re- 
cently indicates  that  what  we  see  and  know 
about  pollution  Is  not  as  frightening  perhaps 
as  the  unknown  and  unseen. 


Mr.  President,  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Senator  Prouty's  testimony  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statement  of  Senator  Winston  Protttt, 
Republican  op  Vermont,  to  the  Environ- 
mental StTBCOMMITTEE  OF  THE  U.S.  SENATE 

Committee  on  Commerce,  July  29,  1970 
Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  all  know,  at  least  20 
states  are  now  experiencing  major  problems 
with  mercury  contamination.  We  are  rudely 
confronted  with  the  product  of  either  our 
Ignorance  or  Inattention,  or  both. 

Although  it  took  us  in  the  United  States 
somewhat  by  surprise,  we  should  have  been 
prepared  because  mercury  poisoning  Is  not 
a  totally  new  phenomenon.  In  the  last  dec- 
ade Japan  has  suffered  two  crises  of  mercury 
poisoning,  resulting  In  nearly  100  deaths  and 
many  cases  of  birth  defects.  Mercury  poison- 
ing in  the  past  six  years  has  left  35  dead  in 
Iraq,  4  in  Pakistan,  and  20  in  Guatemala. 
In  December  of  last  year,  three  children  in 
New  Mexico  suffered  i>ermanent  brain  dam- 
age after  eating  pieces  of  a  hog  bred  on 
mercury-treated  seed  grain. 

In  1965,  the  Swedish  Royal  Commission  on 
Natural  Resources  established  the  relation- 
ship between  mercury  pesticides  and  a  large 
decrease  in  the  bird  population.  In  1968,  It 
was  the  Swedish  delegation  to  the  Codex 
Committee  on  Food  Additives  which  present- 
ed concrete  evidence  of  how  mercury  effluent 
from  Industrial  production  contaminates 
fish. 

The  toxicologlcal,  or  poisoning,  process  of 
contamination  is  similar  to  that  of  DDT. 
Inorganic  mercury  (of  which  the  U.S.  an- 
nually dumps  over  6  million  pounds  into  its 
waters)  is  highly  insoluble  in  water,  and, 
therefore,  of  little  danger  to  fish.  However, 
it  is  taken  into  the  food  chain  by  micro- 
organisms, which  are  in  turn  eaten  by  pred- 
ators and  so  on  up  the  food  chain,  until 
the  mercury,  now  In  a  methylated  organic 
form,  is  taken  Into  the  systems  of  the  perch, 
walleye,  carp,  et  cetera,  and  finally  on  to 
man,  last  link  in  the  food  chain.  At  each 
stage,  the  mercury  is  more  concentrated. 

When  the  highly  compounded  methyl 
mercury  finally  does  reach  man.  It  can  cause 
neurological  and  brain  damage,  as  well  as 
Injury  to  the  liver  and  kidneys.  Studies  have 
shown  the  ease  with  which  mercury  In  Its 
methylated  form  can  penetrate  both  the 
placental  barrier  and  brain  barrier,  causing 
severe  birth  defects.  In  all  cases,  10%  of 
all  the  mercviry  we  ingest  goes  to  the  brain; 
it  Is  lethal  to  brain  cells. 

The  mercury  effluent  remains  in  the  en- 
vironment from  10  to  100  years  after  dump- 
ing. This  fact  must  not  be  lost  on  those 
who  would  urge  delay  In  Implementing  mer- 
cury control. 

Some  states  have  now  been  forced  to  ban 
all  commercial  fishing  in  their  waters  due 
to  actual  or  suspected  mercury  poisoning  in 
fish.  Michigan  is  one,  Vermont  is  another. 
It  Is  not  necessary  for  me  to  describe  the 
unavoidable  hardships  Imposed  by  this  ban. 
But  several  aspects  of  the  Vermont  case  will, 
I  think.  Interest  you. 

Following  the  ban  on  fishing,  the  State 
Agency  of  Environmental  (Conservation  In- 
stituted a  task  force  to  undertake  a  com- 
plete study  of  the  mercury  problem. 

After  becoming  aware  of  the  troubles  ex- 
perienced along  the  Great  Lakes,  we  were 
not  surprised  that  our  own  Lake  Champlaln 
should  have  substantial  amounts  of  mercury 
contamination.  The  figures  show  poisoning 
In  fish  as  high  as  1.4  parts  per  million  in 
the  Outer  Mallets  Bay  zone,  and  2.0  parts 
per  million  In  the  Mlsslssquol  River  (The 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  says  that  .6 
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parts  per  million  of  mercury  is  dangerous 
to  human  life  and  mtist  be  dealt  with). 
These  are  areas  which  we  checked  first,  as 
they  have  a  certain  amount  of  Industrial 
concentration,  and  so  were  considered  most 
probably  to  contain  mercury. 

But,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  task  force 
checked  Lake  Memphremagog.  I  am  sure 
that  you  can  appreciate  our  amazement 
at  finding  levels  of  mercury  in  excess  of  .5 
parts  p)er  million,  since  we  are  unaware  of 
any  Industry  now  or  In  the  past  that  has 
used  any  appreciable  quantities  of  mercury 
m  that  region  of  Vermont  or  Canada. 

Then  it  became  apparent  that  we  had  a 
new  ballgame.  ODnsider  an  area  like  Silver 
Lake.  It  is  located  in  the  Green  Mountain 
National  Forest,  atop  a  mountain  and  ac- 
cessible only  by  four-wheel  drive  vehicles  or 
by  pack  trip.  It  has  no  Industry  whatever — 
but  it  does  have  mercury  contamination. 

When  Joe's  Pond  in  Danville,  Vermont  pro- 
duces fish  contaminated  eight  times  beyond 
the  level  set  by  the  FDA,  we  are  warned  that 
the  issue  is  far  more  complex  than  we  had 
supposed.  Presently,  fish  from  all  bodies  of 
water  20  acres  or  larger  are  being  analyzed. 
In  almost  every  case,  the  findings  show  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  mercury  poisoning. 

Vermont  is  not  a  heavily  industrial  state, 
and  has  none  of  the  chemical  Industries 
tisually  identified  as  the  prime  polluters.  Al- 
most no  agricultiiral  mercury  seed  grain  is 
used.  The  orchards  discontinued  use  of  mer- 
cury years  ago.  So  did  most  milk  testing 
plants  and  paper  processors.  So  where  does 
the  mercury  come  from? 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  realize  now  more  than 
ever  that  this  is  no  simple  matter  and  that 
mercury  pollution  must  be  attacked  from  a 
number  of  fronts. 

There  are  nxunerous  other  areas  in  which 
further  research  is  urgently  needed.  One  of 
the  possible  sources  of  pollution  cited  by  our 
task  force  In  Vermont  Is  fallout — but,  this  Is 
Just  a  hypothesis.  We  know,  too,  that  there 
Is  mercury  naturally  present  in  the  environ- 
ment, but  are  not  sure  how  this  affects  our 
ecological  balance.  We  In  Vermont  are  doing 
all  that  we  can,  assisted  by  the  facilities  of 
our  universities.  Additionally,  at  my  request, 
a  program  of  sampling  is  now  being  under- 
taken by  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service.  Yet 
the  resources  of  a  single  state  cannot  solve 
all  aspects  of  this  nationwide  problem. 

Finally,  we  have  come  to  realize  that  we 
can  no  longer  afford  to  let  these  problems 
sneak  up  on  us.  With  each  day's  dumping 
leading  to  some  mercury  contamination  for 
10  more  years,  we  must  anticipate  the  next 
ecological  crisis.  In  Vermont,  once  we  finish 
our  Investigation  in  mercury,  we  shall  study 
lead,  and  continue  with  other  minerals,  until 
we  are  satisfied  that  we  are  not  sacrificing 
permanent  health  to  present  convenience. 
After  fish,  we  shall  move  to  study  muskrats, 
ducks,  and  other  aquatic  animals.  Again, 
there  is  too  much  to  do. 

At  the  moment,  we  are  stunned  by  our 
lack  of  knowledge.  We  cannot  even  Identify 
all  the  sources  of  mercury  contamination. 
Vermont  is  only  a  small  state,  but  we  are 
doing,  I  feel,  a  truly  outstanding  Job  of 
research  to  combat  mercury  pollution.  I  hope 
that  other  states  which  do  not  feel  them- 
selves threatened  by  the  problem  will  take 
a  hard  second  look.  I  hope  states  which  mis- 
takenly feel  that  by  stemming  the  fiow  of 
mercury  effluent  they  will  end  their  troubles 
will  learn  from  our  experience  in  Vermont. 
And  most  of  all,  I  hope  that  our  state  efforts 
will  now  be  complemented  by  Increasing  con- 
cern from  the  Federal  Government.  Ver- 
mont's predicament  is  now  the  nation's 
problem. 

Nationwide  it  Is  apparent  that  action  is 
essential  in  three  areas — assurance  that  (1) 
no  contaminated  fish  are  sold  In  the  market- 
place. (2)  prevention  of  Indtjstrial  effluent 
of  mercury,  and  (3)  development  of  a  long- 


range  problem  of  information,  analysis  and 
transfer  which  will  be  adequate  to  prevent 
unintentional  pollution. 

First,  we  must  be  sure  that  all  contam- 
inated fish  Eire  removed  from  the  market.  It 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  ensure  that  dangerous  food  fish  are 
not  introduced  into  Interstate  commerce,  by 
co-operating  with  state  authorities  to  sample 
and  test  for  contamination. 

"While  removal  of  the  adulterated  fish 
solves  the  short-term  health  hazard,  secondly 
industrial  effluence  of  mercury  must  also  be 
halted.  The  Department  of  Interior  Is  mov- 
ing hard  against  mercury  pollution.  Two 
weeks  ago.  Secretary  Hickel  threatened  court 
action  against  mercury  polluters,  and  ordered 
the  Federal  Water  Quail*  y  Administration 
and  the  U.S.  Geologoclal  Survey  to  seek 
out  polluters.  He  also  wired  the  governors  of 
17  states  where  mercury  pollution  has  be- 
come a  major  problm  to  urge  them  to  take 
action  at  the  state  level.  Last  week  he  asked 
the  Department  of  Justice  to  move  against 
companies  which  have  refused  voluntary 
self-restraint. 

Jastice  now  says  that  they  will  bring  suits 
against  eight  of  these  corporations,  under 
the  Refuse  Act  of  1899.  The  Administration 
has  thus  taken  a  large  step  forward.  Estab- 
lishment of  minimum  levels  at  which  the 
go  -ernment  will  act  frees  the  states  from 
the  competition  for  business  which  some- 
times causes  ecological  havoc.  However, 
President  Nixon  also  has  the  power,  granted 
in  the  Water  Quality  Improvement  Act,  to 
designate  mercury  a  "hazardous  substance" 
and  to  recommend  methods  and  means  for 
the  dealing  with  them  when  they  become 
a  problem?  Before  the  crisis  becomes  more 
alarming,  this  should  be  done. 

But  the  Administration  must  also  realize 
that  an  end  to  an  effluent  is  not  an  end  to 
contamination.  In  view  of  Vermont's  prob- 
lems, and  with  the  realization  that  Vermont 
is  not  an  industrialized  state,  I  feel  that  the 
present  Federal  concentration  on  large  in- 
dustries may  in  the  end  be  misleading.  Un- 
less the  larger  industrialized  states  are 
aware  of  the  findings  we  are  getting  in  Ver- 
mont, they  may  very  well  end  up  in  a  com- 
placent mood  feeling  that  if  they  only  zero 
In  on  large  industrial  users  and  figure  once 
they  correct  that  situation,  all  is  well.  (How 
many  industries  are  there  In  Detroit  com- 
pared to  Vermont?) 

Finally,  we  need  to  assure  the  acquisition 
and  exchange  of  Information  on  all  mat- 
ters of  environmental  pollution.  To  begin 
with,  the  present  level  of  contamination 
labelled  "dangerous"  set  by  the  FDA  at  .5 
parts  per  million  is  only  an  "interim  guide- 
line" based  on  a  safety  factor  of  only  10 
instead  of  the  more  usual  I'H).  More  study  Is 
needed  to  determine  how  much  mercury  we 
can  allow  the  human  body  to  consume.  The 
formation  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  will  be  an  Important  step  for- 
ward in  researching  and  administering  pol- 
lution control. 

Should  we  fail  to  remove  the  contaminated 
items,  fail  to  plug  the  sources  of  pollution, 
and  fail  to  establish  the  means  for  inter- 
related study  and  legislative  review  of  the 
problem,  the  consequences  are  staggering.  As 
mentioned  previously,  once  dumped,  mer- 
cury will  remain  present  in  the  environment 
from  10  to  100  years.  Further,  it  concerns  me 
that  we  have  developed  no  practical  way  to 
remove  mercury  from  our  river-beds.  At  pres- 
ent, scientists  are  at  work  on  various  types 
of  absorbent  clays  which  might  be  Intro- 
duced into  our  waters  to  tie  up  mercury  and 
eliminate  it  from  the  food  chain  without 
altering  the  ecological  balance.  But  as  yet 
they  have  found  nothing  workable.  In  the 
meantime,  what  options  arc  open  to  us  In 
those  states  so  heavily  burdened  with  mer- 
cury pwllution? 
First,  the  mud  from  the  rtver-bottom  con- 


taining the  mercury  can  simply  be  removed. 
This  would  of  course  be  terribly  expensive, 
and  result  in  unknown  dangers  to  the  whole 
environment. 

Second,  particularly  offensive  areas  could 
be  diked  off.  But  aside  from  the  resulting 
Imbalances,  this  is  only  a  partial  measure.  No 
matter  where  the  mercury  itself  Is  dumped.  It 
soon  becomes  generalized  throxighout  the 
area  as  It  is  passed  through  the  food  chain. 
In  bodies  of  water  which  have  no  known 
source  of  industrial  effluent  mercury,  this 
method  is  useless. 

In  short,  awaiting  further  scientific  prog- 
ress, we  have  no  recourse  against  mercury  al- 
ready present  in  our  waters.  The  mercury 
dumped  while  I  am  speaking  will  plague  us 
lor  decades,  and  will  probably  end  up  in  our 
own  system. 

What  we  have  learned  about  mercury  re- 
cently indicates  that  what  we  see  and  know 
about  pollution  Is  not  as  frightening  perhaps 
as  the  unknown  and  unseen. 

Perhaps  it  is  wise  to  interject  an  optimistic 
note.  I  believe  there  is  some  reason  for  opti- 
mism. We  have  seen  a  change  in  the  basic  ap- 
proach of  government  from  the  day  it  was 
only  a  referee  among  interests  competing 
for  resources  to  the  day  when  government 
must  be  considered  the  trustee  of  the  envi- 
ronment for  all  the  people. 

It  must  administer  this  trust  not  with 
stop-gap  measures  to  halt  specific  abuses  but 
with  a  clear  top  priority  national  goal  of  a 
quality  environment  for  all.  We  must  chan- 
nel our  wealth  into  protecting  our  future. 
If  we  fail  to  do  this,  we  must  be  confronted 
by  an  environmental  catastrophe  that  would 
render  our  wealth  meaningless  and  which 
no  amount  of  money  ever  could  cure. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  both 
the  Republican  leader  and  I  wish  to 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  for  his  courtesy 
and  consideration  in  yielding  to  us  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  yield 
to  the  majority  and  minority  leaders. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Chair 
now  recognizes  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  for  a 
peiiod  not  to  exceed  20  minutes. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  INFLATION 
Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation  are  challenged  by 
many  vexing  problems — lawlessness  and 
disorder  in  our  streets,  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, the  apparent  alienation  of  the 
yoimg,  the  expansionist  policies  of  Rus- 
sian communism  in  the  Middle  East,  and 
the  erosion  of  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  dollar  resulting  from  inflation.  This 
last,  in  my  view,  is  the  most  persistent 
and  the  most  pressing. 

Each  month  the  Nation's  newspapers 
headline  every  change  in  the  co.'^t  of  liv- 
ing. The  workers  win  a  wage  incresise 
and  then  watch  their  gains  evaporate  in 
the  heat  of  higher  prices.  The  process  is 
particularly  cruel  for  those  on  fixed  in- 
comes, retired  producers  living  on  pen- 
sions or  savings. 

There  is  a  great  divergence  of  opinion 
among  the  economists  over  many  aspects 
of  our  present  commercial  and  business 
structure.  Some  voices  contend  that  a 
small  amoimt  of  inflation  contributes  a 
beneficial  influence  on  the  Nation's  eco- 
nomic health.  But  there  Is  almost  unl- 
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versal  agreement  condemning  the  esca- 
lated inflationary  rates  of  recent  years. 
Various  critics  place  some  of  the  blame 
for  the  dangerous  erosion  of  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  dollar  on  a  va- 
riety of  causes.  But,  Mr.  President,  I 
think  there  is  almost  unanimous  agree- 
ment on  the  proposition  that  uncon- 
trolled Federal  spending,  financed  by 
borrowing,  is  the  major  cause  of  the  in- 
flation threatening  our  economic  sta- 
bility. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  election  of 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Federal 
spending  has  exceeded  Federal  income  in 
all  but  4  of  those  years. 

Deficit  spending,  which  was  inaugu- 
rated in  an  effort  to  overcome  the  great 
depression,  was  further  accelerated  dur- 
ing World  War  II  and  the  Korean  con- 
flict. Even  President  Eisenhower,  who 
was  dedicated  to  balancing  the  budget, 
was  able  to  achieve  that  objective  in 
only  3  of  the  6  fiscal  years  for  which  his 
policies  were  responsible.  Without  in- 
terruption, there  has  been  a  deficit — an 
excess  of  expenditures  over  income  since 
fiscal  1960. 

During  this  period  many  rational 
voices  have  argued  the  virtues  of  a  bal- 
anced Federal  budget.  The  leaders  of 
both  political  parties  have  professed  to 
be  dedicated  to  bringing  an  end  to  deficit 
spending. 

Most  recently  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion hopefully  projected  a  balanced 
budget  for  the  fiscal  year  just  con- 
cluded— a  projection  wliich  failed  to 
materialize  because  the  Congress  appro- 
priated and  spent  more  than  the  Gov- 
ernment received  in  income. 

Mr.  President,  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress is  painfully  exposed  to  demands 
for  increased  spending.  The  Nation's  un- 
met needs,  some  of  them  very  real,  are 
imlimited.  Perhaps  there  are  times  when 
deficit  spending  can  be  justified.  The 
tragedy  is  to  be  found  in  the  truth  that 
deficit  spending  has  become  a  habit.  The 
pattern  has  been  established.  Reasons, 
both  personal  and  political,  have  de- 
stroyed the  ability  of  the  Congress  to 
break  the  habit  of  deficit  financing. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  condemn  the 
Members  for  their  actions.  Each  one  of 
us,  where  our  own  particular  constitu- 
ency is  involved,  has  on  occasion  stub- 
bornly resisted  every  attempt  to  reduce 
some  particular  appropriation  or  cur- 
tall  some  particular  program. 

Indeed,  It  can  be  said  with  some  cer- 
tainty that  a  Member  who  adamantly 
refused  to  advance  the  claims  of  his  con- 
stituency for  some  special  governmental 
financing  would  arouse  such  voter  wrath 
as  to  be  replaced  at  the  next  election. 

I  shall  not  enlarge  on  this  theme.  It  Is, 
I  think,  a  truth  which  must  be  recog- 
nized. 

Must  we  then  continue  to  borrow 
against  the  future?  To  commit  our  chil- 
dren's children  to  repay  the  funds  bor- 
rowed today  to  Indulge  our  own  desires? 

History  is  littered  with  the  ruin  of  na- 
tions destroyed  as  a  consequence  of  reck- 
less governmental  spending. 

The  well-intentioned  Members  of  Con- 
gress, recognizing  the  danger  which 
threatens  us — and  I  say  all  Members  of 
Congress  are  well  intentioned  in  this  par- 


ticular— are  imable  to  escape  tlie  estab- 
lished pattern  and  resolutely  bring  a 
halt  to  deficit  financing. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  it  is  our  re- 
sponsibility to  find  a  remedy,  a  rescue 
method  which  can  work  to  halt  the  evils 
which  now  hold  us  prisoner. 

It  is,  therefore,  my  intention,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, to  offer  as  a  practical,  workable 
solution  the  adoption  of  an  amendment 
to  our  Constitution. 

This  amendment  would  require  that 
the  Federal  Government  expenditures  in 
any  fiscal  year  be  limited  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  income  from  sources 
of  taxation,  with  two  exceptions  pro- 
vided: First,  in  the  case  of  a  declared 
war  and  the  need  for  defense  outweigh- 
ing the  need  for  fiscal  restraint;  and  sec- 
ond, to  provide  more  latitude  in  a  time 
there  was  a  Presidentially  declared  na- 
tional emergency — for  example,  such  as 
the  great  depression  which  paralyzed  our 
society  in  the  early  1930's. 

The  efifect  of  such  an  amendment.  Mr. 
President,  would  be  to  require  the  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  in  the 
preparation  of  the  national  budget  and 
appropriation  bills  to  either  forgo  the 
spending  or  to  increase  the  taxes. 

In  my  experience,  Mr.  President,  the 
Members  of  Congress  have  always  ex- 
hibited an  admirable  reluctance  to  in- 
crease taxes.  Yet  there  have  been  tax 
increases  when  the  need  for  increased 
income  was  clearly  justified. 

Mr.  President,  the  prudent  household- 
er is  required  to  live  within  his  income 
or  face  bankruptcy.  Confronted  with  this 
unpleasant  alternative,  the  housewife 
manages  her  expenditures  within  the 
limits  of  the  family  income. 

Every  family  in  America,  every  wage 
earner,  has  a  desire  to  acquire  certain 
material  things  which  are  beyond  his 
income.  Reality  requires  the  establish- 
ment of  essential  priorities,  and  those 
items,  sometimes  purely  luxury  items 
and  sometimes  near  necessities,  must 
await  acquisition  untU  the  money  is 
available. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  know  that  money 
is  easy  to  spend  and  difficult  to  earn.  The 
Congress  in  many  cases  behaves  in  the 
manner  of  an  indulgent  father  with  an 
inexhaustible  reservoir  of  resources,  ca- 
tering to  the  v,'hims  of  all  his  children. 
This  has  been  possible  because  the  Con- 
gress has  not  been  imder  any  restraint 
to  earn  the  money  it  spends. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  no  longer  post- 
pone a  decision.  We  have  hopefully  in- 
dulged tn  wishful  tl.iriking  that  one  day 
the  economic  productivity  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  would  produce  suf- 
ficient tax  revenue  to  catch  up  with  our 
spending  habits. 

A  continuation  of  our  present  course 
will  increase  the  hardship  threatening 
all  of  our  people,  will  contribute  to  the 
tension  between  labor  tnd  management, 
will  add  to  the  discontent  of  the  oon- 
smner,  and  will,  in  my  judgment,  if  un- 
restrained, eventually  destroy  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States. 

Both  prudence  and  our  responsibihty 
to  the  ofBce  we  serve  requires  us  to  recog- 
nize the  truth  of  our  present  unpleasant 
situation. 

Such  an  amendment  as  I  propose  would 


not  mean  an  end  to  those  social  programs 
which  consume  such  a  great  percentage 
of  governmental  income  at  the  moment. 

Such  an  amendment  as  I  propose 
would  not  cripple  our  ability  to  provide 
for  the  national  defense.  Such  an  amend- 
ment would  only  require  a  more  careful 
appraisal  of  the  needs  as  they  are  pre- 
sented to  us.  If  the  need  for  this  pro- 
gram or  that  activity,  or  tills  govern- 
mental financial  support  upon  examina- 
tion is  determined  to  be  truly  paramount, 
then  there  would  be  justification  for  in- 
creasing the  tax  rates. 

I  suspect,  Mr.  President,  that  if  such 
an  amendment  were  in  effect  today,  the 
Congress  would  give  much  closer  scrut- 
iny lo  many  of  the  spenders'  demands. 

I  siispect,  Mr.  President,  we  would  dis- 
cover the  people  could  be  quite  happy 
and  very  properly  cared  for  at  a  level  of 
Federal  spending  within  the  limits  of 
Federal  income. 

And  I  suggest,  Mr.  President,  there  Is 
no  more  urgent  neet'  confronting  this 
Nation  today  than  the  need  to  restruc- 
ture the  fiscal  policies  of  the  United 
States,  and  bring  a  halt  to  the  cruel  de- 
struction of  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  dollar. 

Inflation  is  the  thief  invading  the  bank 
vaults  to  destroy  the  savings  of  the 
prudent. 

Inflation  is  the  thief  robbing  the  pay 
envelopes  of  America's  working  men. 

Inflation  is  the  silent  partner  of 
America's  enemies  determined  to  destroy 
our  freedom  anc".  our  Government. 

Let  us  then,  as  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, recognizing  our  own  inability  to 
cure  this  difBculty,  provide  the  people 
with  an  opportunity  to  impose  limita- 
tions on  spending  which  will  be  effective 
and  bring  an  end  to  the  miseries  caused 
by  inflation. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  cleik 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Allen).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. The  Senator  from  Virginia  is  rec- 
ognized in  accordance  with  the  previous 
order  for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes. 


STRETCH  JETS  AT  NATIONAL 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  since  re- 
versing its  longstanding  policy  against 
larger  jets  at  Washington  National  Air- 
port, the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion has  been  laying  down  a  smoke  screen 
of  rationalizations  and  misinformation 
designed  to  obscure  the  importance  of 
the  issues  involved. 

Appearing  before  the  Senate  Aviation 
Subcommittee  last  month,  FAA  Admin- 
istrator John  Shaffer  professed  to  be  at 
a  loss  to  explain  public  opposition  to  the 
decision.  Specifically,  he  denied  that  the 
larger  jets  would  help  to  perpetuate  the 
overutilization    of   National,   advancing 
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the  ingenuous  argument  that  "a  bigger 
airplane  will  not  bring  greater  numbers 
of  customers  into  the  terminal"  and  that 
■all  the  people  who  want  to  use  the  air- 
port are  already  using  the  airport." 

The  point,  of  course,  is  not  that  more 
people  will  want  to  fly  because  there  are 
stretch  jets  at  National,  but  that  more 
people  will  be  able  to  fly  out  of  National 
and  presumably  will  fly  cut  of  National 
rather  than  Dulles  or  Friendship  Air- 
ports as  the  air  travel  market  experiences 
an  expected  threefold  growth  over  the 
next  decade. 

That  is  the  significance  of  the  stretch 
jet  decision  and  Mr.  Shaffer  is  fully 
aware  of  it  as  is  indicated  in  his  March 
18.  1970.  letter  to  me  explaining  why  it 
was  unlikely  that  stretch  jets  would  ever 
be  allowed  to  operate  at  National: 

In  my  opinion,  we  are  getting  close  to  the 
day  when  the  quota  reatriction  at  Washing- 
ton National  Airport  will  prompt  the  carriers 
to  transfer  service,  particularly  Chicago  serv- 
ice, trom  National  to  Dulles  Airport  and  any 
different  action  today,  particularly  during  a 
"soft"  period  in  passenger  load  factors,  might 
postpone  air  carrier  actions  on  this  matter. 

The  point  was  made  even  more  force- 
fully in  a  report  prepared  for  the  Admin- 
istrator by  his  own  top  experts  tn  the 
National  Capital  Airports  Bureau  which 
operates  National  and  Dulles: 

The  hard,  cold  facts  are  that  the  stretch 
727  cannot  be  employed  profitably  at  National 
without  substantially  altering  the  prospects 
for  growth  of  Dulles  and  Friendship.  Under 
present  circumstances,  the  critical  point  In 
the  growth  of  Dulles  will  occur  when  re- 
strictions at  National  force  transfer  of  sig- 
nificant service,  particularly  Chicago  serv- 
ice, from  National  to  Dulles  Airport  and  any 
that  day  is  not  far  off  now  .  .  .  But  the  de- 
cision to  admit  the  stretch  727  to  National 
(possibly  setting  the  precedent  for  the  even 
larger  air  bus)  will  postpone  that  day  Indefi- 
nitely. 

In  light  of  that  warning,  it  is  Instruc- 
tive to  note  how  many  of  the  new  stretch 
jets  have  been  put  into  service  on  the 
Chicago  route. 

In  April,  the  first  month  of  their  op- 
eration, 40  of  the  Boeing  727-200's  fiew 
to  and  from  Chicago.  That  was  about  16 
percent  of  the  total  of  242  stretch  727  s 
using  National  that  month. 

In  May,  the  number  on  the  Chicago 
route  increased  to  100,  or  20  percent  of 
the  487  total,  and  in  June,  the  number 
was  196.  or  27  percent  of  the  702  stretch 
jets  using  National. 

For  the  first  12  days  of  July,  when  a 
total  of  372  stretch  jets  operated  out  of 
Washington  National,  127  or  34  percent 
were  on  the  Chicago  schedule. 

Mr.  President,  these  figures,  which  I 
obtained  from  the  FAA,  make  clear  be- 
yond question  what  was  involved  in  the 
stretch  Jet  decision  and  why  the  air  car- 
riers lobbied  so  hard  to  get  it.  Without 
it,  they  would  have  been  forced  to  begin 
leveling  off  their  use  of  National  and 
making  better  use  of  Dulles  Airport.  But 
with  approval  of  larger  aircraft,  that 
day  can  be  put  off  indefinitely  and  Na- 
tional Airport  can  continue  as  the  prin- 
cipal base  for  commercial  Jet  operations 
in  this  region. 

The  stretch  iet  decision  virtually  nul- 
lifies any  passenger-limiting  effect  of  the 
40-fllghts-per-hour  quota  at  National, 


for  if  you  can  pack  up  to  40  percent  more 
passengers  in  a  stretch  jet,  who  needs 
additional  flights?  For  that  matter,  with 
three-engine  stretch  Jets  and  air  buses, 
who  needs  four-engine  aircraft,  which 
is  another  of  the  now  meaningless  re- 
strictions at  National. 

Contrary  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Shaf- 
fer that  the  stretch  jet  would  be  ad- 
mitted only  on  a  "rare  basis."  it  appears 
that  the  air  carriers  are  substituting  the 
new  equipment  as  rapidly  as  they  can. 
In  April,  the  average  number  of  stretch 
jet  flights  each  day  was  11.  By  May  that 
had  risen  to  15.7  and  in  Jime  to  23.4.  In 
the  flrst  12  days  of  July,  the  daily  aver- 
age was  31,  with  as  many  as  39  using 
the  airport  on  2  days  of  the  month. 

Administrator  Shaffer  has  attempted 
to  downplay  the  critical  report  of  iiis 
own  experts  by  contending  that  it  is 
based  on  imrealistic  assimiptions  about 
the  number  of  stretch  jets  that  ultimate- 
ly will  use  National  and  their  passenger- 
carrying  capacity. 

In  fact,  the  report  assumed  that  the 
airlines  would  substitute  stretch  jets  on 
orUy  about  30  percent  of  their  flights  at 
National  for  a  daily  number  of  134.  More- 
over, it  was  assumed  that  it  would  take 
until  mid- 1971  to  reach  that  figure.  In 
roughly  3  months'  time,  the  air  carriers 
are  already  a  quarter  of  the  way  there. 

The  report  went  on  to  predict  that  this 
level  of  usage  would  result  in  an  addi- 
tional 1  million  passengers  a  year  at  Na- 
tional. That  calculation  was  based  not 
one  some  wild  and  fanciful  assumptions 
about  passenger  load  factors,  as  Mr. 
Shaffer  has  suggested,  but  on  the  actual 
seating  configurations  and  load  factors 
of  jets  in  operation  today. 

Mr.  President,  the  stretch  jet  is  only 
the  beginning  of  what  can  be  done  to 
expand  the  use  of  National  Airport  by 
expanding  the  capacity  of  the  aircraft 
permitted  to  operate  there.  Just  around 
the  comer  are  the  DC-10  and  the  Lock- 
heed 1011  air  buses,  three-engine  giants 
which  are  fully  capable  of  using  the  run- 
ways of  National  Airport.  These  jimibo 
jets  can  carry  between  250  and  270  pas- 
sengers in  mixed  seating,  and  up  to  345 
in  all-economy  flights. 

Moreover,  both  of  these  aircraft  them- 
selves can  be  "stretched"  or  lengthened 
to  increase  the  maximum  capacity  of  the 
DC-10  to  475 — or  about  the  same  ca- 
pacity as  the  Boeing  747 — and  of  the  L- 
1011  to  about  375. 

Mr.  President,  the  PAA  Is  now  assur- 
ing the  public  and  the  Congress,  in  much 
the  same  way  that  It  assured  them  about 
stretch  jets,  that  it  has  no  plan  to  permit 
the  introduction  of  air  buses  at  National 
when  those  jets  begin  operating  next 
year. 

But  there  is  not  a  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  these  jumbo  jets  will  be  permitted 
to  use  National  Airport  and  that  the  FAA 
will  invoke  the  precedent  of  stretch  jets 
to  justify  Its  action. 

Already,  the  manufacturers  of  the  air 
bus  engines  are  engaged  in  a  national  swl- 
vertislng  campaign  to  win  public  accept- 
ance of  these  jets  as  no  more  polluting 
or  noisy  than  smaller  Jets  now  flying.  If 
that  is  true,  I  congratulate  the  industry 
<Ki  the  progress  It  has  made. 

But  that  is  far  from  saying  that  the 


noise  and  pollution  caused  by  the  opera- 
tion of  these  jet  planes  in  the  midst  of 
a  heavily  congested  residential  area  is 
tolerable.  It  is  not.  Nor  would  it  be  if  it 
were  reduced  to  half  the  present  level. 

Of  even  greater  concern  to  me  is  the 
potential  safety  hazard  represented  by 
this  outmoded  and  congested  airport. 
While  it  is  true  that  National  enjoys  a 
good  record  in  this  regard  to  dat«,  I  be- 
lieve we  are  tempting  the  fates  to  con- 
tinue overtaxing  and  expanding  its  fa- 
cilities. It  should  not  take  a  fatal  crash 
such  as  occurred  off  National's  runway 
a  few  weeks  ago  to  make  us  realize  the 
potential  that  exists  for  a  major  disaster 
at  that  airport. 

The  introduction  of  larger  and  heavier 
aircraft  will  compound  the  safety 
hazards  that  already  confront  light 
planes  using  the  airport.  The  turbulence 
that  rolls  off  the  wings  of  such  big  jets 
is  quite  capable  of  upsetting  smaller 
planes  following  in  the  wake  and  I  would 
not  be  surprised  that  with  the  continued 
buildup  of  stretch  jets  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  air  buses  to  see  the  airport  closed 
to  most  general  aviation. 

That,  of  course,  would  permit  the  FAA 
to  p.llocate  an  additional  number  of 
flights  per  hour  to  commercial  air  car- 
riers, something  Administrator  Shaffer 
has  indicated  in  correspondence  with  the 
airlines  he  is  anxious  to  do. 

Mr.  President,  of  all  the  objections  that 
can  be  raised  to  the  stretch  jet  decision, 
the  most  disturbing  is  what  it  tells  us 
of  the  relationship  of  the  FAA  with  the 
air  carriers  it  is  supposed  to  regulate. 
It  could  not  be  put  more  strongly  than 
it  was  in  the  report  of  FAA's  own  Na- 
tional Capital  Airports  Bureau: 

TTie  Bureau  and  FAA  have  a  responsibility 
to  foster  the  operation  of  Dulles  as  a  suc- 
cessful airport  serving  the  public  interest. 
The  taxpayers  have  a  right  to  expect  that  It 
wlU  fulfiJl  that  role.  Economic  self-suffi- 
ciency for  Dulles  even  if  It  could  be  totally 
achieved  as  a  price  for  the  increased  use  of 
National  will  not  serve  that  right  or  fulfill 
that  duty.  Moreover,  there  Is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  financial  self-sufBclcncy  for 
Dulles  cannot  be  attained  as  the  price  for 
this  decision. 

Dulles  Airport  was  built  at  the  expense 
of  $110  million  to  the  American  taxpay- 
ers for  the  express  purpose  of  relieving 
congestion  at  National  which  as  far  back 
as  1949  was  judged  by  the  Commerce  De- 
partment to  be  "taxed  to  the  utmost"  by 
the  then  existing  air  trafiQc.  But,  despite 
that  Investment  of  taxpayers  funds,  and 
the  clear  intent  of  the  Congiess  in  ap- 
propriating the  money,  the  FAA  has  al- 
lowed the  airlines  to  continue  making 
National  Airport  their  primary  base  In 
this  region. 

Since  fiscal  year  1957,  National  Air- 
port has  consistently  operated  at  a  profit 
considering  all  costs.  Dulles,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  been  grossly  imderutilized.  Op- 
erations for  fiscal  years  1963  through 
1969  resulted  in  total  revenues  of  $20.4 
million  while  total  expenses,  including 
depreciation  and  imputed  interest  on  in- 
vestment, amounted  to  approximately 
$76.6  million.  The  taxpayer  has  had  to 
make  up  the  difference. 

The  FAA  is  fond  of  quoting  passenger 
growth  percentages  at  the  two  airports 
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in  an  attempt  to  show  that  Emlles  is  not 
doing  too  badly.  Those  percentages,  how- 
ever, obscure  the  true  picture  since  they 
obviously  favor  the  airport  which  started 
from  a  zero  base. 

The  facts  are  these : 

Prom  fiscal  year  1964  through  1969, 
psissenger  traffic  growth  at  Dulles  ex- 
pressed in  percentages,  averaged  21.9  per- 
cent per  year.  During  the  same  period, 
passenger  traffic  growth  at  National 
averaged  11.4  percent. 

However,  the  total  passenger  traffic 
at  Dulles  increased  by  only  1.2  million. 
For  the  same  period,  National  passenger 
traffic  increased  by  4  million. 

The  FAA  also  contends  that  with  a 
little  more  than  19  percent  of  the  re- 
gion's air  traffic,  Dulles  Airport's  devel- 
opment is  about  on  schedule.  Yet,  at  the 
time  of  Dulles'  construction  the  FAA  con- 
cluded that  a  proper  distribution  of  the 
region's  air  traffic  would  give  Dulles  45.8 
percent  and  National  only  3.9  percent 
percent  and  National  only  33.9  percent 
instead  of  the  65  percent  it  accommo- 
dates today. 

Mr.  President,  from  the  very  opening 
of  Dulles  it  was  clear  that  the  air  car- 
riers preferred  to  stay  at  National  and 
that  the  FAA  was  not  prepared  to  assert 
its  responsibility  to  bring  about  a  bal- 
anced use  of  the  two  facilities.  That  is  re- 
flected in  the  original  Dulles  use  agree- 
ment which,  in  establishing  the  landing 
fee  formula,  provided  that  the  new  air- 
port would  be  operated  at  a  planned 
deficit  in  this  major  cost  area  for  at 
least  10  years. 

In  justifying  that  unprecedented  agree- 
ment, the  FAA  argues  that  it  has  no  real 
authority  to  require  the  air  carriers  to 
use  Dulles  notwithstanding  the  intent  of 
Congress  in  building  the  airport.  For  the 
record,  the  FAA  made  this  observation: 

The  air  carriers  did  not  ask  for  Dulles 
and  saw  no  need  for  It  when  It  was  proposed. 
They  already  had  staffing  and  equipment  at 
two  airports  to  serve  what  they  considered 
(with  CAB  concurrence)  to  be  a  single 
market.  They  were  reluctant  to  duplicate  this 
Investment  at  a  third  airport  which  they  felt 
would  not  be  needed  for  some  time  to  come. 

Even  accepting  that  plea  of  regulatory 
impotence,  the  FAA  might  have  used  its 
proprietary  power  in  such  ways  as  setting 
higher  use  fees  at  National  in  order  to 
encourage  a  greater  utilization  of  Dulles. 
It  might  have,  that  Is,  until  1966  when 
the  FAA  signed  another  agreement  with 
the  air  carriers  tying  the  fees  at  the  two 
airports  together.  It  is  what  is  known 
in  the  FAA  as  the  rig. 

That  agreement  effectively  ruled  out 
any  possibility  of  a  fee  differential  and 
over  the  short  run  at  least,  actually  had 
the  effect  of  giving  the  FAA  an  incentive 
to  limit  the  growth  of  Dulles  and  to  con- 
tinue heavy  use  of  National.  While  it  ap- 
pears that  this  reverse  incentive  would 
have  been  corrected  over  a  longer  term, 
what  Is  most  significant  about  the  agree- 
ments is  that  they  contracted  away  one 
of  the  powers  available  to  the  FAA  to 
manage  these  airports  In  the  public  in- 
terest. 

I  might  add  here  that  this  agreement 
also  makes  it  impossible  for  the  FAA  to 
share  measurably  in  any  profit  that  may 
result   from   the   admission   of   stretch 


727's  at  National,  profits  which  the  FAA 
has  indicated  could  be  quite  substantial. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  well  understand 
the  desire  of  the  air  carriers  to  continue 
to  make  the  maximum  possible  use  of 
National  Airport  which  is  unrivaled  any- 
where in  the  coimtry  for  its  proximity  to 
the  major  city  it  serves.  The  air  carriers 
have  been  allowed  by  the  FAA  to  invest 
a  great  deal  of  their  own  money  in  ex- 
panding the  terminal  facilities  of  Na- 
tional and  it  is  natural  that  they  would 
want  to  make  full  use  of  them. 

Someone,  however,  must  represent  and 
protect  the  public  interest  in  seeing  that 
rational  limits  are  placed  on  the  use  of 
National  and  that  the  investment  of  tax 
dollars  in  Dxilles  is  not  wasted  as  it  has 
been  up  until  now.  The  airlines  them- 
selves will  not  and  cannot  be  expected  to 
do  this  voluntarily  as  General  Quesada, 
former  FAA  Administrator,  observed  in 
recent  testimony  on  this  subject: 

The  fact  remains  that  one  should  not  ex- 
pect and  certainly  should  not  hope  for  the 
solution  to  National's  problems  to  be  reached 
by  agreement  among  the  airlines.  The  com- 
petitive Instincts  are  such  that  this  is  not 
a  hopeful  solution. 

Certainly,  those  problems  will  not  be 
solved  by  an  agency  whose  attitude  too 
often  seems  to  be  what's  good  for  the  air- 
lines is  good  for  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  in  testifying  on  a  bill 
I  have  introduced  to  take  the  manage- 
ment of  National  and  Dulles  Airports 
away  from  the  FAA,  Administrator 
Shaffer  conceded  that  the  management 
of  these  facilities  was  inconsistent  with 
the  FAA's  principal  function  of  promot- 
ing the  development  and  safety  of  civil 
aviation. 

I  would  add  only  that  it  is  a  promo- 
tional role  the  FAA  has  grown  too  used 
to  and  that  it  is  time  for  a  change. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  with  a  limitation  of  3 
minutes  on  statements. 


HOW   OUR   POW'S   ARE   TREATED— 
A  BLACK  RECORD 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
through  ages  past  war  has  been  the  ulti- 
mate expression  of  intransigence.  When 
the  ambitions  of  one  nation  or  one  ruler 
ran  counter  to  those  of  another — and  are 
nonnegotiable — a  war  has  almost  always 
resulted.  An  inevitable  result  has  always 
been  untold  suffering  and  loss  to  the 
defeated  army,  their  dependents  and,  in- 
deed, to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  de- 
feated nation.  Because  the  demands  of 
war  are  traditionally  greater  than  self, 
war  becomes  a  justification  for  all  the 
otherwise  inhibited  cruelties  with  which 
man's  nature  is  endowed. 

As  the  years  have  marched  onward, 
however,  and  the  ideals  of  civilization 
grew,  men  undertook  to  reduce  the 
horrors  of  war  insofar  as  they  have  af- 
fected the  innocent  victims.  They  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  recognize  that  even  the 


soldiers  themselves  are  in  a  very  clear 
sense  merely  victims  of  the  war.  And  it 
has  become  customary  among  civilized 
nations,  a  part  of  international  law  in 
fact,  that  captured  warriors  are  to  be 
treated  with  compassion. 

By  mutual  agreement  of  ages  past,  the 
leaders  of  warring  nations  have  generally 
been  immime  from  the  direct  personal  ef- 
fects of  war.  Of  recent  years  this  has  been 
less  so,  but  in  the  meantime  the  growing 
humanity  of  man  has  extended  this  un- 
derstanding to  the  common  soldiers  who, 
by  no  stretch  of  the  imagination,  deserve 
to  be  blamed  for  the  war  or  its  effects. 

Mr.  President,  the  measure  of  a  civil- 
ized nation  these  days  is  clearly  deter- 
mined by  the  manner  in  which  it  treats 
the  unfortunate  soldiers,  seamen,  or  air- 
men who,  through  the  fortunes  of  war, 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  their  en- 
emies. The  world  should  know  that  Hanoi 
but  convicts  herself  by  the  way  she  treats 
these  men.  The  black  record  which  that 
nation  is  forging  for  itself  will  lie  in  the 
scales  of  international  justice  for  many 
years  to  come. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong)  .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRUTH   IN  TAXATION 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  entitled  "Truth  in 
Taxation,"  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  July  18, 1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Truth   in  Taxation 

In  case  you  haven't  noticed,  the  airlines  no 
longer  advertise  that  the  fare  from  here  to 
the  West  Coast  (coach  fare)  Is  $135  pliLS  fed- 
eral tax.  Instead,  they  say  the  fare  Is  $145.80 
inclxiding  federal  tax.  The  reason  Is  that  Con- 
gress, In  its  wisdom,  has  made  It  a  federal 
crime  for  any  airline  to  say  in  Its  advertising 
how  much  It  charges  for  transportation  and 
how  much  the  government  adds  to  that  in 
taxes. 

In  fact,  this  tax-hldlng  law  of  1970  goes 
even  further.  It  bars  airlines  and  travel  agen- 
cies from  breaking  down  the  total  fare  Into 
Its  two  parts  on  the  tickets  they  sell.  Just  the 
other  day,  for  Instance,  we  were  teasing  an 
airline  ticket  clerk  about  this  and  she  said, 
"Oh,  I  can  tell  you  what  the  tax  Is.  I  Just 
can't  write  It  down."  Now  she  may  be  carrying 
the  law  a  little  far  but  who  can  blame  her? 
Nobody  wants  to  be  dragged  Into  criminal 
court  and  fined  up  to  $100  for  telling  you 
the  truth  about  air  fares  and  taxes. 

There  is,  of  course,  an  argument  for  this 
new  practice  and  it  Is  the  one  Senator  Long 
adopted  In  explaining  on  the  Senate  floor 
what  this  Is  all  about.  This,  he  said,  "will 
give  assurance  that  the  public  will  know 
the  total  airfare  for  a  particular  domestic 
flight  and  not  be  misled  Into  assuming  that 
the  fare  alone  represents  the  total  cost."  Un- 
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doubtedly,  some  people  have  been  misled  by 
the  $135  plus  federal  tax  bit.  But  we  suspect 
that  Senator  Tower  also  caught  some  of  the 
seasoning  behind  this  new  criminal  law  in  his 
complaint  that  Its  purpose  Is  to  conceal  from 
the  taxpayers  the  tax  Increase  on  airline 
tickets  that  went  Into  effect  July  1. 

Laying  aside,  for  the  moment,  all  the  argu- 
ments about  the  First  Amendment  and  the 
peoples  right  to  know  (we  may  haul  them 
out  later  on  this  issue  if  nothing  else  works) 
we  would  remind  Congress  of  the  Truth  In 
Lending  Act  and  all  the  recent  speeches 
about  truth  in  advertising.  There  ought  to  be 
something  in  the  slogan,  Truth  in  Taxation. 
If  Congress  were  really  concerned  about 
keeping  people  informed  of  the  full  cost  of 
travel,  it  would  not  have  barred  airlines  from 
mentioning  taxes  but  would  have  required 
simply  that  they  state  the  total  fare  as  well 
as  their  share  of  It.  That's  what  the  gasoline 
stations  have  been  doing  on  their  pumps  for 
years  and  we've  never  seen  an  effort  in  Con- 
gress to  stop  them  from  talking  about  fed- 
eral taxes. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quoriim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Har- 
ris) .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  without  amendment: 

8.  3766.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  carry  out  the  Fire  Research  and  Safety 
Act  of  1968  (Rept.  No.  91-1040) . 

By  Mr.  ELLENDER,  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  without  amendment: 

H.J.  Res.  1328.  Joint  resolution  making 
further  continuing  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1971,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  91-1041). 


FLAMMABLE  FABRICS  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1970 — REPORT  OF  A 
COMMirTEE— -INDIVIDUAL  VIEWS 
(S.  REPT.  NO.  91-1039) 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  I  report 
favorably,  with  amendments,  the  bill  (S. 
3765)  to  authorize  appropriations  for  fis- 
cal years  1971, 1972,  and  succeeding  fiscal 
years  to  carry  out  the  Flammable  Fab- 
rics Act,  as  amended,  and  I  submit  a  re- 
port thereon.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  report  be  printed,  together  with 
the  Individual  views  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton)  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mil- 
ler) .  The  report  will  be  received  and  the 
bill  will  be  placed  on  the  calendar;  and, 
without  objection,  the  report  will  be 
printed,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Washington. 


By  Mr.  SAXBE: 
S.  4138.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  to  promote  the  pur- 
poses of  such  act  by  authorizing  loans  to 
Industry  to  abate  and  prevent  water  pollu- 
tion; to  the  Commlf^ee  on  Public  Works;  and 
S.  4139.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  lo  authorize  an  Incentive 
tax  credit  allowable  with  respect  to  facilities 
to  control  water  and  air  pollution,  to  en- 
courage the  construction  of  such  facilities; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Saxbe  when  he  Intro- 
duced the  above  bills  appear  later  In  the 
Record  under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  ERVIN: 
S.  4140.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Fan   Zu 
Ming;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PASTORE: 
S.  4141.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  to  eliminate  the 
requirement  for  a  finding  of  practical  value, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  jAvrrs) : 
S.  4142.  A  bin  to  establish  a  National  De- 
velopment Bank  to  provide  loans  to  finance 
urgently  needed  public  facilities  for  State 
and  local  governments  and  to  help  achieve 
a  full  employment  economy  by  providing 
loans  to  business  and  Industry  when  ade- 
quate loan  f  \inds  at  reasonable  rates  cannot 
be  obtained  from  conventional  lending 
sources,  and  to  provide  needed  capital  for 
other  socially  useful  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Sparkman  when  he 
Introduced  the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Rec- 
ord under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HARTKE: 
S.  4143.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain  ex- 
penses  Incurred   in  the   construction   of   a 
school  in  JeffersonvlUe.  Ind.,  shall  be  eligible 
as  local  grants-in-aid  for  purposes  of  title  I 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  MONDALE: 
S.  4144.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Seela  Sama- 
rakoon;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MONDALE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
jAvrrs)  : 
S.  4145.  A   bill   to   authorize   loans   under 
title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  to  aid  in 
the  development  of  the  United  Nations  De- 
velopment  District;    to    the   Committee    on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Mondale  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bin  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MONDALE: 
S.  4146.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  to  prohibit  certain  unfair 
sales  practices  in  the  copper  industry;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Mondale  when  he 
Introduced  the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Rec- 
ord under  the  appropriate  heading.) 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 


S.  4138  AND  S.  4139— INTRODUCTION 
OF  BILLS  DIRECTED  AT  POLLU- 
TION ABATEMENT 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
two  bills  directed  at  pollution  abatement. 

The  first  amends  the  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  and  makes  available  to  in- 
dustry a  revolving  loan  fimd  for  the 
acquisition,  construction,  and  installa- 
tion of  water  pollution  control  equip- 
ment and  lacilities.  This  bill  is  directed  at 
small-  and  medium-sized  businesses.  Its 
dollar  limitation  is  $350,000,  paralleling 
the  statutory  limit  of  federally  guaran- 
teed small-business  loans.  These  direct 
loans  will  be  made  only  if  other  sources 
are  not  available  for  industry  to  borrow 
at  reasonable  terms  and  conditions. 


The  thrust  of  this  bill  is  to  allow  in- 
dustries the  financial  means  to  clean  up 
the  discharge  into  our  Nation's  rivers  and 
streams.  The  bill  will  allow  smaller  busi- 
nessmen to  acquire  and  install  pollution 
equipment  that  has  already  been  devel- 
oped. This  is  not  to  say  that  additional 
fimds  should  not  be  directed  into  the 
research  and  development  of  new  pollu- 
tion control  equipment,  rather  it  is  to 
prevent  businessmen  from  using  the  ex- 
cuse of  financial  hardship  as  a  reason 
for  not  installing  pollution  abatement 
equipment. 

The  small  businessman  today  finds 
himself  in  a  position  where  much-needed 
Federal,  State,  and  local  pollution  stand- 
ards have  forced  him  into  installing  pol- 
lution control  equipment.  He  usually  has 
to  borrow  for  this  equipment  and  has  a 
difficult  time  finding  a  bank  who  will  lend 
him  enough  money  for  the  installation 
and  operation  of  nonproductive  equip- 
ment. If  such  a  businessman  cannot  find 
pollution  control  financing  he  is  forced 
either  to  run  the  risk  of  being  enjoined 
and  penalized  by  Government  for  pollut- 
ing the  streams  or  going  out  of  business 
and  consequently  putting  his  employees 
out  of  work. 

Simultaneously,  I  am  introducing  a 
bill  providing  for  an  incentive  tax  credit 
for  the  taxpayer  who  undertakes  con- 
struction programs  for  pollution  abate- 
ment facilities. 

This  legislation  permits  a  20-percent 
tax  credit  to  all  business  taxpayers  in- 
stalling pollution  control  equipment. 
The  tax  credit  applies  to  all  costs  of  the 
pollution  control  facility,  including  build- 
ings, improvements,  machinerj',  equip- 
ment, and  total  land  cost. 

As  an  alternative,  the  taxpayer  is  per- 
mitted at  his  election  to  amortize  these 
expenditures  over  a  5-year  period  as  pro- 
vided in  section  169  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code. 

For  the  taxpayer  to  qualify  for  the 
benefits  of  the  incentive  tax  credit,  he 
must  obtain  approval  from  an  appro- 
priate State  agency  that  the  facility, 
when  constructed,  will  meet  Federal- 
State  standards  for  control  of  air  and  or 
water  pollution.  The  provisions  of  this 
legislation  encourage  the  construction 
by  industry  of  pollution  abatement  facil- 
ities to  help  solve  some  of  the  Nation's 
critical  pollution  problems. 

The  money  expended  for  these  projects 
would  be  put  into  nonproductive  facil- 
ities. These  are  costly  facilities  to  con- 
struct and  require  high  nonproductive 
operating  costs  which  must  be  charged 
against  future  earnings.  An  incentive  tax 
credit  will  enable  the  business  and  indus- 
trial sector  of  our  economy  to  take 
prompt  action,  in  cooperation  with  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  governments,  to 
solve  the  grave  pollution  problems  facing 
our  Nation. 

This  legislation  allows  the  Govern- 
ment and  industry  the  opportunity  to 
share  equally  the  cost  of  pollution  abate- 
ment. Government  has  long  been  lax 
in  enacting  laws  setting  forth  adequate 
standards  to  prevent  pollution.  Industry 
has  taken  advantage  of  the  lack  of  ac- 
tion by  our  Congress  and  the  legislatures 
of  the  several  States.  It  is  only  fair  that 
Government  and  Industry  participate  In 
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tandem  to  abate  and  clean  up  the  rav- 
ages of  industrial  pollution. 

Industrial  discharge  certainly  does  not 
account  for  all  our  water  pollution  prob- 
lems. Sewage  from  residential  dwellings 
and  inadequate  mimicipal  treatment 
plants  contribute  greatly  to  pollutants 
in  our  rivers.  For  example,  the  Potomac 
River  has  almost  no  industry  along  its 
banks  but  is  one  of  the  dirtiest  rivers  in 
America. 

President  Nixon's  proposed  legislation, 
introduced  by  the  distingiiished  minority 
leader  from  Pennsylvania,  Senator 
Scott,  thoroughly  attacks  these  pollu- 
tion problems.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  these 
measures  and  I  hope  they  will  be  re- 
ported soon  for  consideration  by  this 
body. 

Ml-.  President,  the  bills  I  introduce  to- 
day are  geared  to  work  in  cooperation 
with  the  administration's  programs  and 
existing  Federal  pollution  legislation. 
They  provide  realistic  Incentives  and 
financial  means  for  industry  to  control 
the  discharge  of  pollutants  into  our  at- 
mosphere and  waterways. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Saxbe)  .  The  bills  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Saxbx, 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

S.  4138.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  to  promote  the  pur- 
posea  of  such  act  by  authorizing  loana  to 
Industry  to  abate  and  prevent  water  pollu- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works; 
and 

S.  4139.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  authorize  an  incentive 
tax  credit  allowable  with  respect  to  facilltlea 
to  control  water  and  air  pollution,  to  encour- 
age the  construction  of  such  facilltlea;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


S.  4142— INTRODUCnON  OF  THE  NA- 
TIONAL DEVELOPMENT  BANK  ACT 
OF  1970 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday  of  this  week  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  spoke  to 
this  body  in  regard  to  the  "liquidity 
crisis"  which  has  resulted  because  of  in- 
flation and  tight  money.  This  liquidity 
crisis.  Senator  Javits  points  out,  caused 
one  of  the  Nation's  largest  corporations 
to  go  into  bankruptcy. 

In  his  speech  the  able  Senator  from 
New  York  pointed  also  to  the  other  large 
corporations  which  reportedly  have 
moved  frantically  under  today's  eco- 
nomic conditions  to  seek  short-term 
money.  In  addition,  he  declared  other 
corporations  have  either  postponed  or 
delayed  public  offerings  because  of  the 
high  interest  rates  presently  being  de- 
manded. 

In  his  statement  he  said,  and  I  quote: 

It  Is  clear  that  the  continued  ability  of 
certain  large  businesses  to  operate  Is  very 
much  in  the  national  interest.  It  would  have 
been  tragic  for  our  economy  and  for  the  na- 
tional security  of  the  United  States  if  the 
Penn-Central  bankruptcy  had  seriously  dis- 
rupted the  essential  commercial  paper  mar- 
ket— and  paralyzed  companies  dependent  on 
it  for  operations. 

There  is  much  to  be  learned  and  much 
for  which  to  be  concerned  when  one 


studies  Senator  Javits'  remarks.  I  com- 
mend him  on  his  statement,  and  I  com- 
mend him  for  the  position  he  has  taken 
in  introducing  his  bill.  S.  4127,  to  provide 
emergency  authority  for  the  guarantee 
of  loans  to  aid  business  enterprises  to 
meet  temporary  and  urgent  financial 
needs. 

Certainly,  I  share  the  same  concern 
as  do  Senator  Javits  and  others  for  the 
financial  stability  of  our  large  corpora- 
tions as  well  as  for  our  Nation. 

But,  Mr.  President,  as  always  there  is 
another  side  to  this  coin.  Very  frankly,  I 
have  equal  concern  for  our  towns  and 
cities,  for  our  small  businessmen — corpo- 
rations, partnerships,  and  individuals — 
and  for  the  people  in  rural  and  urban 
areas  who  find  themselves  in  just  as  great 
a  personal  financial  dilemma  as  does  the 
Penn  Central. 

Inflation  and  the  high  cost  of  money, 
in  fact,  the  inability  of  our  towns  and 
cities,  small  businessmen,  and  individuals 
to  obtain  funds  they  urgently  need  at  any 
cost,  is  a  very  serious  matter. 

Inflation  and  high  interest  costs, 
which  have  continued  to  spiral  upward 
for  some  time  now,  some  months  ago 
drove  many  of  our  communities  as  well 
as  our  large  cities  completely  out  of  the 
money  market.  These  entities,  as  both 
State  and  local  governments,  have  sim- 
ply been  unable  to  finance  urgent  and 
necessary  public  works  and  facilities  and, 
as  a  result,  there  has  been  an  acceler- 
ated deterioration  in  existing  facilities  to 
the  point  where  In  many  areas  the  health 
and  welfare  of  our  people  are  materially 
being  affected. 

Plans  and  programs  to  expand  water 
and  sewer  systems,  to  build  new  schools 
or  add  additions  to  existing  schools,  hos- 
pitals, and  airports  have  had  to  be 
shelved,  simply  because  financing  for 
such  facilities  is  Just  not  available  or 
available  at  such  a  price  that  it  is  eco- 
nomically unfeasible  to  undertake  these 
programs.  In  addition,  plans  to  combat 
water  pollution  and  air  pollution  have 
also  had  to  be  shelved  or  postponed  in- 
definitely for  the  same  reasons. 

Tax  and  other  financial  sources  avail- 
able to  our  State  and  local  governments 
are  strained  beyond  capacity  and  yet,  as 
times  goes  on,  the  demand  for  funds  to 
provide  the  programs  of  which  I  am 
speaking  will  multiply  many  times  in  the 
near  future. 

Small  businessmen:  that  is,  the  smaller 
corporations,  partnerships,  and  individ- 
uals were  among  the  first  to  be  cut  out  of 
the  money  supply  because  of  inflation 
and  the  high  cost  of  money.  Whereas,  the 
bankruptcy  or  demise  of  the  small  busi- 
nessmen certainly  does  not  create  or  gen- 
erate on  a  national  basis  a  near  economic 
crisis  as  did  the  bankruptcy  of  the  Penn 
Central,  the  effects  and  implications  in 
local  economies — especially  in  rural 
economies — are  just  as  severe  as  were  the 
effects  and  implications  of  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral bankruptcy  on  the  national  economy. 

When  a  person  is  laid  off — is  imem- 
ployed  and  cannot  find  a  job — it  makes 
little  difference  to  him  personally  wheth- 
er he  worked  for  a  major  corporation  or 
for  a  small  businessman.  In  general,  the 
implications  and  effect  of  unemployment 
are  all  the  same.  We  are  all  aware  that 


imemployment  figures  in  the  Nation  have 
been  on  the  rise  for  several  months  now. 
In  simmiation  local  problems  add  up  to 
national  problems. 

I  agree  with  Senator  Javits  that  the 
time  has  come  when  legislative  steps  are 
needed  so  that  we  can  avoid  the  economy 
skirting  the  edges  of  economic  disaster.  I 
am  not  convinced,  however,  that  our  leg- 
islative efforts  should  be  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  "necessitous  bor- 
rowers." 

In  fact,  Mr.  President,  had  a  leader- 
ship position  been  taken  and  moral  sua- 
sion and  other  powers  of  the  President's 
office  been  used  at  an  early  date  with 
some  of  our  "necessitous  borrowers"  as 
weU  as  with  labor  organizations  and 
others,  I  wonder  if  we  would  now  be  look- 
ing for  legislative  means  to  avoid  near 
misses  to  economic  crisis. 

I  feel  that  if  Federal  exposure  is  to  be 
used  to  provide  liquidity  that  is  not  now 
obtainable  on  reasonable  terms  and  con- 
ditions that  such  exposure  must  be  made 
available  on  a  loan  or  guaranteed  loan 
basis  to  all  those  who  are  eligible  and 
who  lurgently  need  this  type  of  assistance 
not  only  to  continue  in  business  but  also 
to  provide  essential  public  works  and 
facilities  and  full  employment  for  the 
unemployed  as  well  as  the  underem- 
ployed. 

It  is  in  this  connection  then,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  I  introduce  a  bill  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  a  National  De- 
velopment Bank.  I  ask  imfmimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  full  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Very  generally,  my  bill  would  establish 
a  banking  facility  at  the  Federal  level 
for  the  purpose  of  making  or  guarantee- 
ing long-term  loans  to  State  and  local 
governments  for  public  works  and  facil- 
ities to  provide  \irgent  and  vital  public 
services  to  safeguard  the  health  and  wel- 
fare of  our  people.  In  addition,  the  bank 
to  be  established  by  my  bill  could  make 
or  guartmtee  loans  to  businesses  and 
commercial  concerns  for  expansion  and 
for  the  purpose  of  achieving  a  full  em- 
ployment economy  for  our  people. 

My  bill  provides  that  the  interest  rate 
on  loans  to  State  and  local  governments 
and  public  agencies  would  not  exceed  per 
armum  the  Federal  Reserve  discount  rate 
which  is  presently  6  percent.  This  inter- 
est rate  for  those  public  entities  which 
caimot  find  funds  at  any  price  would  be 
extremely  helpful  in  letting  programs 
that  have  been  shelved  proceed. 

Loans  made  or  guaranteed  to  busi- 
nesses and  commercial  concerns  would 
be  made  at  an  interest  rate  no  less  than 
the  Federal  Reserve  discount  rate  and 
no  more  than  one  and  a  half  percentum 
added  to  that  rate. 

The  bill  further  provides  as  a  prereq- 
uisite of  obtaining  loans  from  the  bank 
that  the  borrower  must  show  he  is  other- 
wise imable  to  obtain  funds  on  reason- 
able terms  and  conditions. 

Among  the  other  usual  and  necessary 
powers  provided  to  this  new  banking  fa- 
cility, the  bill  would  authorize  the  bank 
to  have  capital  stock  of  $500  million  to 
be  subscribed  by  the  U.S.  Treasury.  The 
outstanding  indebtedness  of  the  bank  at 
any  one  time,  including  contingent  liabil- 
ities on  outstanding  guarantees,  could  not 
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exceed  20  times  the  paid  in  capital  stock 
of  the  bank  at  that  time. 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  in  essence  es- 
tablishes a  reconstruction  finance  corpo- 
ration for  this  era  of  our  economic 
plight.  A  companion  bill  is  being  intro- 
duced by  my  counterpart,  Mr.  Patman, 
the  chairman  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. We  both  feel  that  if  our  pro- 
posal is  enacted  into  law,  the  legislation 
will  overcome  many  of  the  problems  for 
State  and  local  governments,  business- 
men, and  the  people — problems  brought 
about  by  infiation.  and  the  tight-money, 
high-interest  rate  conditions  in  our  pres- 
ent economy.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Har- 
ris) .  The  bill  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred;  and,  without  objection, 
the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  4142)  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Development  Bank  to  provide  loans 
to  finance  urgently  needed  public  facil- 
ities for  State  and  local  governments  and 
to  help  achieve  a  full  employment  econ- 
omy by  providing  loans  to  business  and 
industry  when  adequate  loan  funds  at 
reasonable  rates  cannot  be  obtained  from 
conventional  lending  sources,  and  to  pro- 
vide needed  capital  for  other  socially  use- 
ful purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Spark- 
man,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

S.  4142 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
SHORT  TrrLE 
Sec.  101.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Na- 
tional Development  Bank  Act  of  1970, 

FINDINGS  AND   DECLARATION   OF  PURPOSE 

Sec.  102.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  makes 
the  following  findings: 

(1)  Inflation  and  tight  money-high  inter- 
est rate  conditions  make  It  impossible  to 
achieve  sound  and  orderly  development  of 
the  Nation's  communities  to  accommodate 
our  growing  population.  Adequate  and  timely 
provision  of  a  wide  variety  of  pubUc  works 
and  community  faculties,  such  as  streets, 
water,  sewers,  schools,  hospitals,  airports, 
mass  transit,  recreation  as  weU  as  faculties 
to  reduce  and  eliminate  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion are  immediately  needed  to  provide  re- 
quired social  services,  safeguard  the  health 
and  welfare  of  the  population  and  halt  ris- 
ing unemployment. 

(2)  Tax  and  other  financial  sources  cur- 
rently available  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  finance  such  public  works  and  fa- 
cilities are  strained  beyond  capacity  yet  the 
demand  for  such  funds  will  multiply  many 
times  in  the  near  future. 

(3)  Public  Investment  in  our  Nation's 
communities,  when  efficiently  planned  and 
carried  out,  wlU  add  to  the  wealth  of  indi- 
vidual communities  as  weU  as  the  wealth  of 
the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

(4)  It  Is  necessary  to  provide  an  adequate 
source  of  loan  funds  at  reasonable  rates  to 
help  finance  expansion  and  development  of 
businesses  and  Industries  in  order  to  achieve 
a  full  employment  economy,  especially  for 
those  Americans  trapped  in  depressed  urban 
and  rural  areas. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  estab- 
lish a  National  Development  Bank  to  make 
and  guarantee  long  term  loans  to  State  and 
local  governments  for  public  works  and  fa- 
cilities and  for  business  and  Industrial  ex- 
pansion and  development  to  provide  urgent, 
vital  public  services,  safeguard  the  health 


and  welfare  of  our  people  and  to  achieve  a 
full  employment  economy  for  our  citizens. 

DEFINITIONS    AND    RU1-E8    OF    CONSTEUCTION 

Sec.  103.  (a)  The  definitions  and  rules  of 
construction  set  forth  in  this  section  apply 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  term  "public  facility"  means  the 
structures  and  equipment  owned  and  oper- 
aXed  by  State  and  local  governments  to  pro- 
vide medical,  social,  education,  transporta- 
tion, pollution  control  and  other  services. 

(CI  The  term  "supporting  public  facili- 
ties" means  those  faclUtles  which  are  usually 
publically  owned  and  are  necessary  for  the 
operation  of  businesses  and  industries,  such 
as  roads  and  sewer  and  water  systems. 

(d)  The  term  "effective  Interest  rate" 
means  the  total  amounts  paid  on  a  loan  for 
Interest,  commissions,  bonuses,  discounts, 
premiums  and  other  similar  charges. 

ESTABLISHMENT 

Sec.  104.  There  Is  hereby  created  a  body 
corporate  to  be  known  as  the  National  De- 
velopment Bank  (referred  to  In  this  Act 
as  the  Bank). 

BOARD   OF   DIRECTORS 

Sec.  105.  The  management  of  the  Bank 
shall  be  vested  in  a  Board  of  Directors  con- 
sisting of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor, Secretary  of  Agriculture.  ?nd  eleven  oth- 
er persons  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  Persons  so  appointed  shall  in- 
clude representatives  of  State  or  local  gov- 
ernments, private  enterprise,  organized  la- 
bor and  rvu-al  organizations  dealing  with  eco- 
nomic and  social  problems  of  depressed  areas. 
In  making  such  appointments  the  Presi- 
dent shaU  (1)  seek  to  achieve  a  balanced 
representation  of  the  interests  of  urban  and 
rural  areas,  and  (2)  select  persons  who, 
among  other  relevant  considerations,  are 
knowledgeable  in  the  social  and  economic 
problems  of  low  Income  persons.  The  t«rms 
of  directors  appointed  by  the  President  shall 
be  two  vears,  commencing  with  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  Any  director  ap- 
pointed to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  be  appointed 
only  for  the  unexpired  portion  of  the  term. 
Any  director  may  continue  to  serve  as  such 
after  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which 
he  was  appointed  until  his  successor  has 
been  appointed  and  has  qualified. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  OFFICERS  AND  EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  106.  The  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Bank  shall  appoint  a  president  of  the  Bank 
and  such  other  officers  and  employees  as  it 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  functions 
of  the  Bank.  Such  appointments  may  be 
made  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments In  the  competitive  service,  and 
persons  so  appointed  may  be  paid  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  51  of 
subcliapter  m  of  chapter  53  of  such  title 
relating  to  classification  and  General  Sched- 
ule pay  rates.  The  president  of  the  Bank 
shall  be  an  ex  officio  member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  and  may  participate  in  meetings 
of  the  board  except  that  he  shall  have  no 
vote  except  in  case  of  an  equal  division.  No 
individual  other  than  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  may  be  an  officer  of  the  Bank.  No  of- 
ficer of  the  Bank  shall  receive  any  salary  or 
other  remuneration  from  any  source  other 
than  the  Bank  during  the  period  of  his  em- 
ployment by  the  Bank. 

CONFLICT    OF    INTEREST 

Sec.  107.  (a)  No  director,  officer,  attorney, 
agent,  or  employee  of  the  Bank  shall  in  any 
manner,  directly  or  Indirectly,  participate 
In  the  deliberations  upon  or  the  determina- 
tion of  any  question  affecting  his  personal 
interests,  or  the  Interests  of  any  corporation, 
partnership,  or  association  In  which  he  is 
directly  or  indirectly  personally  Interested. 

(b)  The  Bank  shall  not  engage  In  politi- 


cal activities  nor  provide  financing  for  or  as- 
sist In  any  manner  any  project  or  faclUty  in- 
volving political  parties,  nor  shall  the  direc- 
tors, officers,  employees,  or  agents  of  the 
Bank  m  any  way  use  their  connection  with 
the  Bank  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the 
outcome  of  any  election. 

GENERAL    CORPORATE    POWERS 

Sec.  108.  Except  to  the  extent  Inconsistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  Bank 
shall  have  the  general  corporate  powers  of 
a  corporation  organized  and  existing  under 
the  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

PRINCIPAL    office;     BRANCHES 

Sec.  109.  The  principle  office  of  the  Bank 
shall  be  located  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and    it    may    establish    agencies    or    branch 
offices  In  any  city  of  the  United  States. 
capital  stock 

Sec  110.  (a)  The  Bank  shall  have  capital 
stock  of  $600,000,000  subscribed  by  the 
United  States,  payment  for  which  shall  be 
subject  to  call  In  whole  or  in  part  by  the 
Board  of  Directors. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  au- 
thorized to,  and  upon  request  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  shall,  purchase  stock  In  amounts 
designated  by  the  Board  of  Directors  up  to 
a  total  of  $500,000,000. 

BORROWING    AtJTHORITT 

Sec.  111.  (a)  The  Bank  may  Issue  notes, 
debentures,  bonds,  guarantees,  and  other  evi- 
dences of  Indebtedness  in  such  amounts  and 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  cor- 
poration may  determine  subject  to  the  limi- 
tations prescribed  in  this  Act. 

(b)  The  aggregate  outstanding  indebted- 
ness of  the  Bank  at  any  time,  including  con- 
tingent liabilities  on  outstanding  guarantiees, 
may  not  exceed  twenty  times  the  paid-in 
capital  stock  of  the  Bank  at  that  time. 

(c)  The  obligations  of  the  Bank  under 
this  section  shall  be  fully  and  uncondition- 
ally guaranteed  both  as  to  Interest  and 
principal  by  the  United  States  and  such 
guarantee  shall  be  expressed  on  the  face 
thereof. 

(d)  In  the  event  that  the  Bank  is  unable 
to  pay  upKjn  demand,  when  due.  tmy  of  Its 
lawful  obligations,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  pay  the  amoimt  thereof  and 
thereupKjn  to  the  extent  of  the  amount  so 
paid  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
succeed  to  all  the  rights  of  the  holder  of  the 
obligations. 

PORCHABK    OF  ABSSTB    BT    TREASURY 

Skc.  112.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  U 
authorized  to  purchase  from  the  Bank  any 
asset  of  the  Bank  at  such  price  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  between  the  Secretary  and  the 
Bank. 

INVESTMENT    STATUS   OF   OBLIGATIONS   OF   BANK 

Sec.  113.  All  obligations  Issued  by  the  Bank 
shall  be  lawful  Investments  for.  and  may  be 
accepted  as  security  for,  all  fiduciary,  trust, 
and  public  funds  the  investment  or  deposit 
of  which  is  under  the  authority  or  control 
of  the  United  States  or  of  any  officer  or  of- 
ficers thereof. 

LXMITATIONS    on    loans    AND    OUA«ANTE«a 

Sec.  114.  (a)  No  loan  may  be  made  at 
guaranteed  by  the  Bank  if  the  borrower  Is 
otherwise  able  to  obtain  funds  on  reasonable 
terms. 

(b)  The  Bank  may  not  make  or  guarantee 
any  loan  to  finance  any  enterprise  or  ac- 
tivity outside  the  United  States.  Its  terri- 
tories and  possessions. 

LOANS  FOR  COMMUNTTY  DEVILOPMINT 

Sec.  116.  (a)  The  Bank  may  make  or  guar- 
antee loans  or  purchase  obligations  to  fi- 
nance capital  expenditures  for  comprehen- 
sive l»nd  use  planning,  public  works,  com- 
munity facUltlee.  land  for  housing  develop- 
ment, pubUc  transportation,  and  simllftr 
oommtmlty  faculties,  such  projects  and  f»- 
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duties  to  conform  with  comprehensive  area 
land  use  plans.  Whenever  possible  such  fa- 
cilities and  projects  are  to  be  of  direct  and 
substantial  benefit  to  residents  of  urban 
slum  and  depressed  rural  areas,  or  provide 
other  benefits  specified  by  the  Bank  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

LOANS    TO    COMMEKCE    AND    INDUSTRY 

Sec.  116.  (a)  The  Bank  may  make  or  guar- 
antee loans  for  the  purchase  of  real  and  p>er- 
Bonal  property,  for  working  capital,  and  for 
tralnlng  purposes  to  assure  that  existing 
businesses  and  Industries  have  adequate 
funds  and  skilled  nmnpower  resources  to 
compete  In  the  market  place  for  establish- 
ment of  new  businesses  and  Industries.  Any 
such  loan  shall  me  meule  upon  such  of  the 
following  conditions  as  the  Bank  may  re- 
quire: 

(1)  That  the  borrower  agrees  to  fill  a 
specified  number  of  Job  openings  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  Bank  with  people  who, 
prior  to  such  employment,  were  unemployed 
and  underemployed. 

(2)  That  the  borrorwer  agrees  to  conduct 
training  courses  for  a  specified  number  of 
unemployed  and  underemployed  persons  to 
be  determined  by  the  Bank  with  the  result 
that  these  persons  will,  within  a  period  of 
time  to  be  determined  by  the  Bank,  be  em- 
ployed full  time  by  the  borrower. 

(3)  That  the  borrower  agrees  to  any  other 
requirements  laid  down  by  the  Bank  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

LOANS    rOB    SUPPORTING    PUBLIC    FACILITIES 

Sbc.  117.  (a)  To  carry  out  the  purpose*  of 
this  Act,  the  Bank  may  make  or  guarantee 
loans  or  purchase  obligations  to  finance  the 
purchase  or  construction  of  roads,  sewer  and 
water  systems,  power  and  similar  facllltlee 
necessary  for  the  operation  of  businesses  and 
Industries  or  the  operation  of  public  facili- 
ties providing  social,  health,  welfare,  educa- 
tional and  otheir  services  to  residents  of  ur- 
ban slum  and  depressed  rural  areas. 

(b)  The  efTectlve  Interest  rate  for  such 
loans  shall  not  exceed  the  Federal  Reserve 
discount  rate. 

TECHNICAL  AND  OTHER  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  118.  (a)  The  Bank  may  provide  to  bor- 
rowers whatever  assistance,  technical  or 
otherwise,  it  considers  necessary  to  protect  Its 
Investment  and  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  To  assure  fulfilling  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  the  Bank  shall  direct  an  adequate  num- 
ber of  staff  members  to  seek  out  and  confer 
with  representatives  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, public  agencies,  nonprofit  private 
organizations,  companies,  corporations,  part- 
nerships and  Individuals,  in  order  to  provide 
information  about  the  services  furnished  by 
the  Bank  and  to  provide  whatever  assistance 
Is  necessary  for  utilization  of  such  services. 

SECURITY    REQUIRED 

Sec.  119.  The  board  of  directors  of  the  Bank 
shall  when  practicable  make  whatever  ar- 
rangement It  considers  adequate  to  secure 
loans  made  by  the  Bank. 

MAXIMUM    MATtmiTY 

Sec.  120.  (a)  Each  loan  made  by  the  Bank 
to  any  State  or  local  government  may  be 
made  for  a  period  not  exceeding  twenty 
years,  and  the  Bank  may  from  time  to  time 
extend  the  period  of  payment. 

(b)  Each  loan  made  by  the  Bank  to  any 
private  corporation,  company  or  individual 
may  be  made  for  a  period  not  exceeding  ten 
years,  and  the  Bank  may  from  time  to  time 
extend  the  period  of  payment  until  the  loan 
Is  retired  or  until  the  loan  Is  refinanced 
through  another  lending  institution  and  the 
borrower's  obligation  to  the  Bank  is  extin- 
guished. 

CUA&ANTXKD    LOANS 

8xc.  121.  The  Bank  may  fully  guarantee 
the  entire  principal  of  any  loan  made  by  any 


bank,  savings  bank,  trust  company,  building 
and  loan  or  savings  and  loan  association,  in- 
surance company,  mortgage  loan  company  or 
credit  union.  If 

( 1 )  the  loan  is  made  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act;  and 

(2)  the  effective  interest  rate  for  the  loan 
is  not  less  than  the  Federal  Reserve  discount 
rate,  or  more  than  such  rate  plus  1%  per 
centum  per  annum. 


DIRECT    LOANS 


a 


Sec.  122.  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  the  Bank  may  make  direct  loans  to  State 
and  local  governments,  public  agencies,  non- 
profit private  organizations,  corporations, 
companies,  partnerships  and  individuals. 
The  effective  Interest  rate  for  such  loans  ( 1 ) 
in  the  case  of  State  and  local  governments 
and  public  agencies,  shall  not  exceed  the 
Federal  Reserve  discount  rate;  (2)  in  the 
case  of  other  eligible  entitles  and  indi- 
viduals, shall  not  be  less  than  such  discount 
rate,  or  more  than  such  discount  rate  plus 
1  Vj  per  centum  per  annum. 

TAXABLE    STATUS 

Sec  123.  The  Bank,  its  property.  Its  fran- 
chise, capital,  reserves,  surplus,  seciirlty  hold- 
ings, and  other  funds,  and  its  income  shall 
be  exempt  from  all  taxation  now  or  here- 
after Imposed  by  the  United  States  or  by  any 
State  or  local  taxing  authority;  except  that 
(1)  any  real  propeny  and  any  tangible 
personal  property  of  the  Bank  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  Federal,  State,  and  local  taxation  to 
the  same  extent  according  to  its  value  as 
other  such  property  Is  taxed,  and  (2)  any 
and  all  obligations  issued  by  the  Bank  shall 
be  subject  both  as  to  princi|>al  and  In- 
terest to  Federal,  State,  and  local  taxation 
to  the  same  extent  as  the  obligations  of  pri- 
vate corporations  are  taxed. 

AUDIT   BY    GENERAL    ACCOUNTING    OFFICE 

Sec  124.  The  General  Accounting  Office 
shall  audit  the  financial  transactions  of  the 
Bank,  and  for  this  purpose  shall  have  access 
to  all  its  books,  records,  and  accounts. 

AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  125.  (a)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated,  to  remain  available  without 
fiscal  year  limitation,  the  sum  of  $500,000,000 
for  subscription  to  the  capital  stock  of  the 
Bank. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
pay  the  difference.  If  any,  between  the  inter- 
est paid  by  the  Bank  on  its  obligations  and 
interest  received  by  the  Bank  on  its  loans, 
and  to  reimburse  the  capital  of  the  Bank  to 
the  extent  of  any  defaults. 

(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
payments  of  $125  a  day  to  members  of  the 
board  of  directors  for  each  day  they  are 
engaged  in  the  performance  of  their  duties 
to  the  Bank  together  with  such  sums  re- 
quired for  travel  expenses  by  members  of 
the  board  of  directors  when  the  performance 
of  their  duties  requires  them  to  be  away  from 
home. 

COSPONSOR 

Mr.  JAVITS  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  a  very  interesting  and  impor- 
tant bill  was  introduced  today  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  (Mr.  Sparkman»,  together 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  in  the  other  body. 
The  bill  is  S.  4142.  The  bill  endeavors  to 
deal  with  the  question  of  a  present-day 
RFC  and  the  problem  of  dealing  with  the 
present  and  long-term  liquidity  crisis  in 
the  American  corporate  field. 

This  is  also  the  subject  of  a  bill  I  in- 
troduced on  Monday  seeking  an  exten- 
sive program  of  loan  guarantees  to  deal 


with  the  very  same  crisis.  I  think  it  is 
urgently  desirable  that  action  take  place 
on  such  legislation. 

This  proposal  seeks  a  National  De- 
velopment Bank.  I  have  discussed  this 
matter  with  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
tind  he  is  agreeable  to  my  name  being 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  his  bill.  Inas- 
much as  I  think  action  in  this  field  is 
urgently  required  in  the  economic  in- 
terests of  our  coimtry,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent,  with  the  consent  of  the  sponsor 
of  the  bill,  which  I  have  already  ob- 
tained, that  my  name  may  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  4142. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


S.  4145— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
PROVIDING  FOR  THE  FEDERAL 
GUARANTY  OF  BONDS  TO  BE  IS- 
SUED BY  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 
DEVELOPMENT  CORP. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  legislation  which 
serves  a  vital  national  interest — the  con- 
tinued ability  of  the  United  Nations  to 
pursue  its  role  of  promoting  progress  tind 
maintaining  peace  throughout  the  world. 
Specifically,  this  legislation  would  pro- 
vide for  a  guaranty  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  taxable  bonds  sold  to  private 
investors  for  the  purpose  of  financing  the 
much  needed  construction  of  United  Na- 
tions related  facilities  opposite  the  U.N. 
site  in  New  York  City. 

In  1945  the  U.S.  Government  Invited 
the  United  Nations  to  make  its  head- 
quarters in  New  York  City.  When  it  did 
this,  the  United  States  assumed  both  a 
legal  and  moral  obligation  to  assure  that 
adequate  facilities  are  provided  for  the 
world  organization.  A  contemporary  re- 
port of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee which  considered  the  headquar- 
ters argeement  recognized  this  obliga- 
tion: 

The  United  States  is  under  special  respon- 
sibilities to  assure  that  the  arrangements 
made  suffice  for  the  efficient  functioning  of 
the  United  Nations.  .  .  . 

The  House  report  went  on  to  under- 
score that  the  United  States  has  a  pecu- 
liar relationship  in  that  it  is  more  deeply 
involved — than  other  member  nations — 
domestically  in  the  nature  of  the  ar- 
rangements and  the  manner  of  their 
working. 

Recognition  of  this  obligation  was  ex- 
pressed in  the  June  26,  1947,  agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  which  established  U.N.  head- 
quarters in  New  York  City.  That  agree- 
ment also  provides  that  the  United 
States  will  "take  all  reasonable  steps  to 
insure  that  the  amenities  of  the  head- 
quarters district  are  not  prejudiced  and 
that  the  purposes  for  which  the  district 
is  required  are  not  obstructed  by  any  use 
made  of  the  land  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
district." 

The  present  situation  at  the  U.N.  is  as 
follows:  The  member  nations  have  more 
than  doubled  from  the  original  51.  There 
are  now  126.  Annual  visitors  to  the  U.N. 
have  quadrupled  since  1946.  Last  year 
there  were  2  million.  This  same  scale  of 
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growth  applies  to  the  niunber  of  UJ^. 
personnel. 

The  practical  consequences  of  this 
growth  are  severe  crowding  and  conges- 
tion which  adversely  affect  the  city,  U.N. 
personnel,  and  visitors  to  the  U.N.,  90 
percent  of  whom  are  Americans. 

More  specifically,  there  is  a  severe 
sliortage  of  office  space  for  missions  and 
related  U.N.  organizations.  Housing  for 
international  personnel,  always  a  sensi- 
tive issue,  presents  greater  problems  than 
ever.  Pedestrian  and  vehicular  traffic  is 
heavy,  mixed,  and  dangerous.  There  is 
still  no  convenient  hotel  space  for  visiting 
dignitaries  and  other  visitors,  official 
and  private.  This  creates  unusual  secu- 
rity problems  whenever  visiting  heads  of 
state  come  to  the  U.N. 

The  current  inconvenience,  expense, 
and  congestion  irritate  diplomats,  staff 
and  visitors,  and  interfere  with  the  effec- 
tive operations  of  the  U.N.  One  example 
is  the  crush  of  visitors  who  can  hamper 
the  normal  business  workings  of  the  U.N. 
There  are  no  adequate  cafeterias  and 
auditoriums,  no  bus  terminals  for  the 
visitors  or  educational  facilities.  Unlike 
the  excellent  visitor  facilities  provided  at 
national  parks,  the  United  States  ironi- 
cally provides  nothing  for  the  U.N.  which 
is  one  of  the  Nation's  top  tourist  attrac- 
tions. This  makes  it  difficult  for  visitors 
to  understand  the  work  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  the  vital  U.S.  role  in  main- 
taining world  peace. 

The  importance  of  having  the  U.N.  in 
this  country,  the  obligations  of  being  host 
nation,  the  responsibilities  explicit  in  the 
original  headquarters  agreement,  the  in- 
adequacy of  current  U.N.  visitor  facilities 
and  its  effect  on  our  citizens,  and  the  ob- 
vious impact  of  U.N.  overcrowding  on  our 
foreign  relations  all  serve  to  make  a  pro- 
gram offering  relief  a  matter  of  prime 
national  interest. 

In  order  to  provide  these  vitally  needed 
facilities,  a  United  Nations  Development 
Center  has  been  planned  to  develop  a 
two-block  area  adjacent  to  the  U.N. 
Building.  The  United  Nations  Develop- 
ment Center  will  be  constructed  by  the 
United  Nations  Development  Corp.,  a 
nonprofit  public  benefit  corporation  cre- 
ated by  special  act  of  the  New  York  State 
Legislature.  Its  income  and  Its  obliga- 
tions are  exempt  from  New  York  State 
and  city  income  taxes,  and  it  is  exempt 
from  Federal  income  tax.  Its  purpose  is 
to  assist  the  United  Nations  with  its  re- 
lated space  needs  through  a  comprehen- 
sive and  coordinated  development  proj- 
ect next  to  the  present  United  Nations 
Headquarters. 

The  planned  development  Includes 
oface  space  for  ^3N.  missions  and  related 
nongovernmental  organizations;  housing 
units  for  members  and  staff  of  missions 
to  the  U.N.;  a  hotel  for  visitors  and  dig- 
nitaries attending  the  UJI.;  and  a  visi- 
tors center  for  assembly,  orientation  and 
education  of  groups  touring  the  U.N. 
The  U.N.  center  is  designed  to  meet  the 
need  for  faculties  of  this  type  in  con- 
nection with  U.N.-related  activities  for 
the  next  25  years.  The  total  projected 
cost,  including  land  acquisition,  is  cur- 
rently estimated  at  $308  million. 


This  plan  has  been  developed  with  the 
aid  and  consultation  of  the  Secretary 
General  to  the  United  Nations,  the 
United  Nations  Secretariat  and  the  U.S. 
mission  to  the  United  Nations.  It  has 
also  had  the  benefit  of  advice  and  sup- 
port from  New  York  City  and  State  ofQ- 
cials,  and  from  congressional  and  ad- 
ministrative figures.  Secretary  of  State 
Rogers,  for  example,  found  the  purpose 
and  program  of  the  corporation  to  be  "in 
the  national  interest "  and  important  "to 
the  effective  functioning  of  the  U.S.  mis- 
sion to  the  U.N.  and  to  the  successful 
pursuit  of  the  U.S.  interests  in  the  U.N." 
The  Secretary  has  given  "strong  and 
wholehearted  endorsement"  to  the  legis- 
lation I  am  introducing  today  which  is 
so  crucial  to  the  realization  of  this  pro- 
gram. 

The  corporation  consists  of  nine  mem- 
bers who  also  constitute  its  board  of  di- 
rectors. Two  directors  serve  by  virtue  of 
their  offices  as  heads  of  the  New  York 
City  Housing  and  Development  Adminis- 
tration and  the  New  York  City  Planning 
Commission.  Two  of  the  others  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  of  New  York 
and  five  by  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  New 
York  after  consultation  with  the  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  United  Nations  and 
the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. The  chairman  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors is  John  J.  McCloy.  The  remain- 
ing directors  are  key  local  citizens  and 
officials.  The  corporation  was  organized 
in  January  of  1969.  Since  that  time,  it 
has  undertaken  studies  of  the  needs  of 
the  United  Nations  and  related  organiza- 
tions, and  has  prepared  a  development 
plan  to  meet  them. 

The  activities  of  the  corporation  will 
be  comparable  to  those  of  a  local  public 
agency  operating  in  an  urban  renewal 
area  with  assistance  under  the  1949 
Housing  Act.  The  corporation  is  a  spe- 
cial-purpose public  agency  and  will  con- 
duct specific  activities  of  a  public  nature. 
Its  plan  for  a  U.N.  center  has  been  ap- 
proved by  three  local  public  authorities : 
namely,  the  New  York  City  Housing  and 
Development  Administration,  the  New 
York  City  Planning  Commission,  and  the 
New  York  City  Board  of  Estimate  after 
the  required  public  hearings.  The  activi- 
ties and  the  expenditures  of  the  corpora- 
tion are  subject  to  annual  fiscal  review 
by  the  city  and  State  of  New  York. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  add  a 
new  section  119  to  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  to  make 
commitments  for  loans  to  the  corpora- 
tion to  finance  the  acquisition  and  clear- 
ance of  real  property,  and  the  develop- 
ment and  construction  of  buildings  and 
other  facilities  within  the  United  Na- 
tions Development  District  in  New  York 
in  accordance  with  the  approved  devel- 
opment plan. 

Commitments  for  loans  under  section 
119  would  be  the  same  as  those  which 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  for 
urban  renewal  projects  assisted  under 
the  1949  Housing  Act.  It  is  not  antic- 
ipated, however,  that  any  lotms  would  in 
fact  be  made  because  the  Corporation, 
using  the  security  of  the  commitment. 


will  be  able  to  obtain  such  fimds  from 
private  investors.  The  effect  of  this  ar- 
rangement is  a  federal  guaranty  of  the 
payment  of  interest  and  principal  of  the 
corporation's  obligations. 

Before  the  Secretary  can  make  any 
commitment  under  section  119,  he  will  be 
required  to  receive  assurances  that  the 
corporation  will  provide  an  adequate  re- 
location program  and  assistance  for 
those  displaced  by  its  acti\1ties.  as  is 
required  in  connection  with  any  urban 
renewal  project  assisted  under  the  1949 
Housing  Act,  and  he  is  authorized  to 
impose  any  additional  conditions  he  may 
deem  advisable. 

No  advances  for  planning  are  author- 
ized under  section  119  and  the  corpora- 
tion will  bear  all  such  costs  which,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  may 
be  included  in  the  cost  of  the  project.  In 
addition,  no  project  grants  or  capital 
grants  would  be  made  by  the  Secretary 
to  assist  the  corporation.  In  contrast  the 
Federal  Government  makes  project  capi- 
tal grants  to  finance  the  Federal  share  of 
urban  renewal  projects  and  pays  the  full 
cost  of  relocating  persons  and  business 
concerns  displaced  from  these  projects. 
Under  section  119,  these  costs  would  be 
borne  by  the  corporation  and  not  the 
Federal  Government. 

Section  119  expressly  provides  that  sec- 
tion 102(g)  of  the  Housing  Act  which  ex- 
empts interest  on  obligations  issued  un- 
der title  I  from  Federal  taxation,  as  well 
as  section  103  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  will  not  apply  to  bonds  sold  to  fi- 
nance the  development — although  the 
corporation  will  have  exemption  from 
New  York  City  and  State  income  tax. 
Under  existing  law,  interest  on  all  or  a 
portion  of  the  corporation's  bonds — de- 
pending on  the  use  of  the  proceeds — 
would  be  exempt  from  Federal  income 
tax.  The  proposed  amendment  would 
make  all  interest  on  the  corporation's 
bond  fully  taxable  for  Federal  income 
tax  purposes. 

It  is  rare  a  project  of  this  kind  can  be 
constructed  without  the  use  of  public 
funds  for  direct  grants  or  loans.  All  the 
proposed  legislation  involves  is  a  Federal 
guarantee  of  the  U.N.  Development 
Corp.'s  obligations  which  imposes  only  a 
contingent  liability  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  event  of  a  default.  The 
likelihood  of  such  a  default  occurring  is 
extremely  remote  since  the  projected  net 
revenues  are  more  than  adequate  to  meet 
annual  debt  service  requirements. 

I  respectfully  submit  the  proposed  leg- 
islation serves  a  ftmdamental  national 
interest — the  maintenance  of  interna- 
tional peace — and  I  urge  Its  prompt  en- 
actment by  the  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ben- 
nett) .  The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  4145)  to  authorize  loans 
imder  title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949 
to  aid  In  the  development  of  the  United 
Nations  Development  District,  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Mondale  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Javits)  ,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 
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S.  4146— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  RESTORE  COMPETITION  TO 
THE    COPPER    INDUSTRY 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  today  a  bill  to  restore  a  sem- 
balance  of  free  compstition  to  a  basic  in- 
dustry which  is  vital  both  to  domestic 
and  defense  needs. 

I  began  looking  at  the  copper  Industry 
last  year  when  it  was  revealed  that  do- 
mestic copper  prices  were  rising  at  a 
25-percent  annual  rate. 

Such  a  price  rise,  of  course,  does  not  in 
itself  absolutely  prove  anticompetitive 
behavior  in  the  industry — even  though 
copper  happens  to  be  one  of  our  most 
concentrated  industries,  with  four  firms 
controlling  some  70  percent  of  all  do- 
mestic mining  and  80  percent  of  all  do- 
mestic refining  capacity.  In  fact,  the  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  refined  copper  is, 
at  least  to  some  degree,  a  reflection  of  a 
worldwide  shortage  of  copper  which  has 
driven  up  prices  throughout  the  world. 

But  my  examination  soon  made  me 
aware  of  an  anticompetitive  situation 
even  more  insidioas  than  the  typical 
oligopolistic  price  management.  This  sit- 
uation— I  think  unique  to  the  copper  in- 
dustry— is  the  existence  of  a  "two-tiered" 
pricing  system. 

Under  this  system,  the  giant  domestic 
producers,  which  mine,  smelt,  and  refine 
the  copper  that  is  then  sold  to  the  fabri- 
cators, have  maintained  a  price  which, 
since  1964,  has  generally  been  at  least 
30  to  40  percent  below  the  world  market 
price  for  refined  copper  as  reflected  for 
the  London  Metal  Exchange.  At  first 
glance,  this  would  seem  to  be  a  strange 
but  fortuitous  situation — a  domestic 
price  in  a  heavily  concentrated  industry 
which  is  actually  lower  than  it  seemingly 
could  be.  And.  in  a  limited  sense  this  is 
so :  In  spite  of  the  astronomical  increases 
in  the  domestic  price  of  refined  copper, 
the  current  price  of  about  $0.60  a  pound 
is  indeed  below  that  price  which  would 
probably  prevail  in  a  truly  open  and 
competitive  world  market. 

However,  since  there  is  not  enough  do- 
mestically produced  refined  copper  to 
meet  our  needs  and  supply  the  demands 
of  our  domestic  fabricators,  the  addi- 
tional demand  must  be  met  either 
through  the  purchase  of  scrap  copper  or 
through  buying  foreign  copper  at  the 
higher  world  price  as  quoted  on  the  Lon- 
don Metal  Exchange. 

In  April  of  this  year,  the  world  price 
was  nearly  $0.80  a  poimd  compared  to 
a  "producer"  price  of  about  $0.56  per 
pound. 

Currently  this  gap  is  much  less  due  to 
recent  increases  in  domestic  prices  and  a 
great  sudden  drop  in  the  world  price.  But 
indicators  are  that  the  gap,  in  existence 
since  1964,  will  soon  open  up  again,  with 
world  prices  considerably  outrunning  do- 
mestic producer  prices. 

So  far,  the  situation  may  look  simply 
like  a  competitive  anomaly,  where  the 
domestic  producing  giants  persist  In  sell- 
ing, at  an  imnaturally  low  price,  a  supply 
of  refined  copper  that  Is  imable  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  more  competitive  copper 
fabricators.  But  the  great  problem — and 
the   disturbing   situation — is   in   which 


fabricators   get   this   limited   supply   of 
lower  priced  domestic  production. 

Since  1963,  when  this  two-tiered  sys- 
tem came  into  being,  the  domestic  pro- 
ducers, dominated  by  the  half  dozen 
giants,  have  allocated  their  refined 
copper  to  their  preferred  customers, 
forcing  all  those  fabricators  not  so  fortu- 
nate to  produce  and  attempt  to  compete 
by  buying  from  the  world  market  at  far 
higher  prices.  Many  of  these  preferred 
fabricators  are,  in  fact,  subsidiaries  of.  or 
controlled  by,  the  producing  giants.  All 
of  them  enjoy  an  enormous  competitive 
edge  in  the  crucial  fabricating  sector  of 
the  industry.  Any  of  them  can  continue 
to  exist  and  show  a  substantial  profit 
even  though  it  may  be  far  more  inefiQ- 
cient  than  the  struggling  fabricator 
which  gets  no  domestic  supply.  None  of 
them  has  a  strong  motivation  to  increase 
eflBciency  or  capacity,  in  spite  of  persist- 
ing copper  shortages  and  the  high  prices 
for  fabricated  copper  goods.  And  the  en- 
tire industry  is  virtually  foreclosed  from 
any  new  entrants  which  would  be  unable 
to  compete  without  a  cut  of  the  pro- 
ducer's supply. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  this  has  been  fully 
documented  in  the  May  13,  1970,  report 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Copper  to  the 
Cabinet  Committee  on  Economic  Policy. 
This  task  force  was  chaired  by  Hendrik 
Houthakker,  of  the  President's  Council 
on  Economic  Advisers.  Also  serving  on 
this  Committee  were  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  Philip  Trezise,  former  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Commerce  Kenneth 
Davis,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
HoUis  Dole,  Assistant  Attorney  General 
Richard  McLaren,  and  Fred  Russell  and 
William  Truppner  of  the  OflBce  of  Emer- 
gency Preparedness. 

Their  report,  which  has  yet  to  produce 
any  concrete  action,  reads  in  part  : 

Firms  whose  allocations  of  producer  cop- 
per are  disproportionately  low  are  placed  at 
a  serious  competitive  disadvantage.  Where 
the  copper  content  represents  a  fairly  large 
proportion  of  the  value  of  a  product,  even  a 
very  efficient  fabricator  who  has  to  obtain 
all  or  the  great  built  of  his  metal  on  the  open 
market  may  not  be  able  to  absorb  this  dif- 
ference m  his  raw  material  costs  without 
losses.  Over  several  years  this  situation  has 
led  to  the  shutting  down  of  some  plants  and 
reductions  In  the  net  worth  of  some  com- 
panies that  did  not  have  access  to  the 
cheaper  metal.  It  has  also  restricted  the 
entry  of  new  concerns  because  of  their  In- 
ability to  obtain  producer  allocations. 

On  the  other  side,  firms  obtaining  large 
allocations  enjoy  a  broader  spread  between 
raw  materials  cost  and  product  price.  They 
can,  therefore,  make  larger  profits  even  at 
lower  levels  of  efficiency. 

Mr.  President,  this  report  docimients 
the  perversion  of  competition  within  the 
copper  industry:  enormous  concentra- 
tion with  vertical  integration,  discrim- 
inatory selling,  reciprocal  dealings  be- 
tween producers  and  fabricators,  indis- 
putable and  serioxis  damage  to  many  in- 
dependent fabricators,  and  the  great  pos- 
sibility if  not  probability  of  collusion  In 
restraint  of  trade . 

I  put  great  stock  on  free  competition. 
It  is  the  best  way  the  world  has  yet 
foimd  for  promoting  economic  justice, 
freedom,  and  efficiency.  Wherever  pos- 
sible, the  role  of  the  Government  In  the 


private  sector  ought  to  be  to  strengthen 
and  preserve  free  competition. 

It  is  patently  clear  to  me  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  restore  free  com- 
petition to  the  copper  industry.  Without 
trying  to  make  a  restraint-of-trade  case 
at  this  time,  I  will  simply  cite  another 
section  of  the  Houthakker  report : 

Nevertheless,  the  potential  for  anticompeti- 
tive behavior  and  for  deviations  from  free 
market  efficiency  are  obviously  great.  Under 
the  two-price  system  it  Is  simply  too  easy  for 
a  producer  to  bias  his  allocations  of  low- 
priced  copper  toward  firms  that  do  not  com- 
pete with  Its  fabricating  subsidiary  and  away 
from  those  that  do.  It  Is  also  very  unlikely 
that  the  pattern  of  allocations,  whatever  the 
design  of  the  producers,  would  work  out  to 
be  the  same  as  that  obtaining  in  an  open 
and  competitive  market. 

Dr.  Houthakker  hit  upon  the  anti- 
competitive nature  of  the  copper  indus- 
try even  more  directly  in  a  speech  last 
March  11  at  Duke  University: 

The  mere  coexistence  of  thens  two  very 
different  prices  for  essentially  the  same  com- 
modity (refined  copper  In  the  form  of  elec- 
trolytic wlrebars)  is  evidence  that  competi- 
tion Is  severely  curtailed. 

Obviously,  this  is  not  an  equilibrium  sit- 
uation and  could  not  have  occurred  in  a 
competitive  market  ...  a  two-price  mar- 
ket  means   a  market   that   is   not  free. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  unique  threat 
to  free  competition  in  a  key  industi-y. 
Perpetuation  of  the  current  system 
means  that  a  half  dozen  vertically  inte- 
grated giants  wUl  continue  to  supply 
their  own  fabricating  subsidiaries  and  a 
few  select  customers  at  a  rate  which  is 
far  below  the  world  price.  They  held  the 
economic  Ufe  of  every  fabricating  com- 
pany and  every  employee  of  those  com- 
panies in  their  hands.  This  situation 
is  contrary  to  our  free  enterprise  system 
and  antithetical  to  the  principles  of  effi- 
cient production,  free  entry,  and  fair 
pricing. 

Mr.  President,  the  Honorable  Ray 
Blanton  of  Tennessee  has  taken  up  this 
cause  on  the  other  side.  He  introduced 
a  resolution — H.R.  885 — in  the  House  on 
March  19  to  create  a  select  committee 
to  study  this  problem.  He  also  introduced 
a  bill  on  May  18— H.R.  17657— along 
with  Congressman  Moss  which  would 
amend  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  to  make  the  dual  pricing  system  an 
unfair  method  of  competition.  Hearings 
have  been  held  on  H.R.  17657,  and  a 
valuable  record  is  finally  beginning  to 
emerge  on  this  phenomenon. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is 
nearly  identical  to  HR.  17657.  It  would 
preclude  the  selling  of  refined  copper  at 
a  price  significantly  below  the  world 
price  unless  a  system  were  devised  to  al- 
locate this  copper  among  domestic  users 
in  such  a  way  as  to  insure  fair  compe- 
tition among  these  users. 

Mr.  President,  there  may  be  other 
solutions — indeed,  the  Houthakker  re- 
port lists  five — and  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment is  allegedly  investigating  the  situa- 
tion at  his  time.  However,  the  danger  to 
the  fabricators  who  are  not  within  the 
anointed  few  is  immediate  and  catas- 
trophic. Something  must  be  done  now  to 
save  fabricating  industries  which  are 
viable,  efficient,  and  potentially  proflt- 
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able  in  every  way  but  in  their  lack  of 
access  to  the  "iimer  circle."  I  lu-ge  con- 
gressional study  and  prompt  action  on 
this  bill,  and  I  ask  that  the  text  be 
printed  in  the  Record  in  full. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ben- 
nett). The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  4146)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act  to  prohibit 
certain  unfair  sales  practices  in  the 
copper  industry,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mon- 
DALE,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

S.  4146 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
5  (a)  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  45  (a))  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

•■(7)  It  shall  be  an  unfair  method  of  com- 
petition within  the  meaning  of  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  for  any  person  to 
sell  refined  copper  in  ccmnaerce  at  a  price 
which  the  Commission  determines  is  signifi- 
cantly below  the  world  market  price  for  re- 
fined copper  of  a  similar  grade,  unless  such 
person  allocates  such  copper  or  refined  copper 
of  such  grade  in  a  manner  which  the  Com- 
mission determines  Is  fair  and  equitable  to 
such  users." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  vrtth  respect 
to  sales  occtu-rlng  more  than  ninety  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILLS 

S.    2005 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mi-.  Muskie),  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  at  the  next  printing,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Wn.LiAMs)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2005,  the  Resource  Recovery  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ben- 
nett) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.   3486 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  3486,  to  establish  a  Com- 
mission on  Oil  Imports,  as  an  independ- 
ent agency  of  the  Government,  to  author- 
ize the  Commission  to  impose  quotas  on 
imports  of  petroleiun  and  petroleum 
products,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bell M ON).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

S.   3546   AND   8.   3687 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskie),  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  at  the  next  printing,  the 
name  of  Senator  Harris  from  Oklahoma 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3546,  the 
National  Air  Quality  Standards  Act  of 
1970,  which  would  accelerate  the  desig- 
nation of  air  quality  control  regions  re- 
quired by  the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967,  and 
of  S.  3687,  the  National  Water  Quality 


Standards  Act  of  1970,  which  would  in- 
crease the  Federal  grant  authorization 
for  waste  treatment  facilities  to  $2.5  bil- 
lion a  year  for  5  fiscal  years  and  extend 
the  standards  program  to  all  navigable 
waters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ben- 
nett). Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

S.    3650 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  ori 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Hruska),  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that,  at  the  next  printing,  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  <Mr.  Miller* 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3650,  to 
amend  section  837,  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  strengthen  the  laws  re- 
lating to  explosives  and  the  penalties 
with  respect  thereto,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Miller).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

S.    3807 

Mr.  CCX>K.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Smith),  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
at  the  next  printing,  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  <Mr.  Scott) 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3807,  to 
provide  a  program  to  improve  the  op- 
portunity of  students  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  to  study  cultural  her- 
itages of  the  major  ethnic  groups  in  the 
Nation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ben- 
nett). Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

S.    3936 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  at  the  next  printing 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Inouye),  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Bible),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Fong),  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Curtis),  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Talmadge)  ,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell),  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough),  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore)  ,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick),  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Muskie),  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss),  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Gurney),  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Packwood),  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Smith)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits)  be  added  as  cospor- 
sors  of  S.  3936. 

This  bill,  the  Speedy  Trial  Act  of  1970. 
is  designed  to  give  effect  to  the  sixth 
amendment  right  to  a  speedy  trial  for 
persons  charged  with  offenses  against 
the  United  States,  and  to  reduce  the 
danger  of  recidivism  by  strengthening 
the  supervision  over  persons  released  on 
bail,  probation,  or  parole,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Allen).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

S.  4033 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris)  ,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  at  the  next  printing,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 


Bath),  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Bible),  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eagleton)  ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Graved,  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  HoLLiNGS),  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye),  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  McCarthy)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield),  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale), 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pell),  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens),  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Tydings),  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williams),  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Young),  be  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  4032,  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Advisory  Commission  on  Ameri- 
can Indian  Education. 

S.    4041 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke»  and  the  Senator 
from  Ilhnois  (Mr.  Percy)  be  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  4041,  to  repeal  section 
7275  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954.  relating  to  sunounts  to  be  shown  on 
airline  tickets  and  advertising. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Sponc).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

S.    4056 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  of  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel) 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  4056,  to 
provide  an  effective  and  workable  system 
of  fiscal  stabilization. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ben- 
nett). Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

S.    4118 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imani- 
mous consent  that,  at  the  next  print- 
ing, the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Bellmon)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  4118,  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1970. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Har- 
ris) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  A 
JOINT  RESOLUTION 

SENATE  JOINT   RESOLtTTION    218 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imani- 
mous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Murphy)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  218,  provid- 
ing for  the  establishment  of  an  annual 
"Day  of  Bread"  and  "Harvest  Festival 
Week  " 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Har- 
ris). Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  435 — SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
ING TO  THE  PROTE(7nON  OF  CON- 
SUMER SUPPLY  OF  NATURAL  GAS 

Mr.  TOVmER.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senators  Stevens,  Dole. 
Pearson,  Cook,  Long,  Young  of  North 
Dakota,  Belluon  and  Hansen,  I  submit, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  sense  of  the 
Senate  resolution. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong).  The  resolution  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  resolution   (S.  Res.  435),  which 
reads  as  follows,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce: 
S.  Res.  435 

Whereas,  a  shortage  of  natural  gas  exists 
In  some  areas  of  the  United  States; 

Whereas,  this  shortage  will  spread  to  other 
areas  of  the  United  States  during  the  coming 
months  unless  Immediate  corrective  action 
Is  taken; 

Whereas,  severe  hardship  would  accom- 
pany such  shortages; 

Whereas,  It  Is  In  the  best  Interest  of  the 
Nation  and  of  the  consumer  to  alleviate  this 
shortage  by  securing  adequate  domestic  sup- 
pUes  of  natural  gas  to  meet  the  present 
shortage  and  future  demands  for  natural  gas; 

Whereas,  natural  gas  Is  a  desirable  fuel  be- 
cause It  pollutes  least  of  all  fuels; 

Whereas,  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
regulates  the  price  of  natural  gas  paid  to  the 
producer  of  natural  gas; 

Whereas,  the  main  cause  of  the  shortage  of 
natural  gas  In  the  United  States  Is  the  low 
price  paid  to  the  producer; 

Whereas,  exploring  for  natural  gas  is  a  rela- 
tively high  risk  endeavor; 

Whereas,  there  must  exist  adequate  eco- 
nomic incentives  for  those  who  explore  for 
natural  gas; 

Whereas,  one  necessary  Incentive  Is  the 
assurance  that  the  price  to  be  received  by 
the  producer  will  be  high  enough  to  reward 
the  high  risk  of  Invested  capital; 

Whereas,  the  free  market  mechanism  Is 
the  best  method  for  determining  the  price 
to  be  paid  to  the  producer  for  his  gas; 

Whereas,  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
intends  to  reconsider  the  price  of  gas  to  be 
paid  to  the  producer  under  contracts  entered 
Into  by  the  producer  after  June  17,  1970; 
and 

Whereas,  the  urgency  of  the  situation  re- 
quire© Immediate  action:  Now,  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved.  That  for  the  above  reasons  and 
In  consideration  of  the  above  facts,  the 
Senate  hereby  goes  on  record  that  It  favors 
the  free  market  mechanism  as  the  moet 
desirable  method  for  determining  the  price 
of  natural  gas  to  be  paid  to  the  producer  of 
natural  gas;  that  the  present  price  of  nat- 
ural gas  as  determined  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  Is  too  low  to  provide  the  nec- 
essary economic  Incentives  to  explore  for 
new  reserves  of  natural  gae;  and  that  It  Is 
m  the  best  Interest  of  the  Nation  and  the 
consumer  to  allow  the  price  of  natural  gas 
to  be  paid  to  the  producer  to  seek  Its  own 
level  In  the  free  market  aa  this  would  tend 
to  guarantee  continued  existence  of  ade- 
quate supplier  of  this  desirable  fuel. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
United  States  faces  a  dangerous  natural 
gas  shortage.  The  magnitude  of  this 
shortage  was  revealed  in  a  recent  report 
to  the  Federal  Power  Commission.  This 
report  stated  the  12  major  interstate  gas 
transmission  companies  would  be  luiable 
to  meet  an  estimated  demand  of  3.1  bil- 
lion cubic  feet  of  gas  per  day  for  the 
winter  of  1970-71.  However,  the  report 
noted  that  some  duplication  of  demand 
might  exist  in  the  estimates  since  some 
potential  users  may  have  inquired  at 
more  than  one  reporting  company  about 
the  availability  of  gas  to  supply  their 
needs.  Even  taking  into  account  possible 
duplications,  this  is  a  large  deficit. 

Clearly  many  consumers  will  be  de- 
nied the  use  of  natural  gas  this  winter. 
This  is  especially  imf  ortunate  since  imtu- 


ral  gas  is  the  one  fuel  which  does  not 
pollute. 

Furthermore,  this  shortage  is  likely 
to  become  more  severe.  This  is  so  for 
three  reasons. 

First,  to  end  the  shortage,  our  produc- 
ing capability  must  be  increased.  Even 
if  the  factors  which  caused  this  short- 
age could  be  immediately  eliminated, 
there  would  still  be  a  delay  of  from  4  to 
6  years  before  new  gas  reserves  could 
be  delivered  to  the  consumer.  This  delay 
is  a  little  understood  fact  of  life  in  the 
petroleum  exploration  industry.  It  is  due 
to  the  normal,  necessary,  and  time-con- 
suming method  of  exploration  which  can 
involve  the  talents  of  the  geologist,  seis- 
mologist, and  geophysicist  who  deter- 
mine where  to  drill  to  achieve  the  high- 
est possibility  for  success. 

Next,  the  lease-broker  attempts  to 
secure  a  minimum  quantity  of  acreage 
at  a  reasonable  price.  Usually,  the  broker 
must  deal  with  many  widely  scattered 
landowners.  After  that,  attorneys  must 
examine  and  approve  the  title  to  the 
leases.  Finally,  the  drilling  can  begin. 
This  is  usually  the  least  time-consuming 
part  of  the  operation.  If  the  well  en- 
counters evidence  of  oil  or  gas,  testing 
of  the  various  prospective  zones  follows. 
If  it  is  believed  that  commercial  quan- 
tities can  be  recovered  from  those  geo- 
logic formations,  production  equipment 
is  installed. 

Then,  the  purchase  contract  must  be 
negotiated.  If  the  gas  is  to  be  sold  in 
another  State,  the  FPC  must  approve 
all  terms  of  the  contract  including,  of 
course,  the  price  to  be  received  by  the 
producer  for  his  gas.  The  gathering  line 
must  be  laid  to  the  well.  The  gas  is  then 
gathered,  processed,  and  transported  to 
the  distributor  who,  in  turn,  sells  it  to 
the  consumer. 

I  feel  that  the  nature  and  effects  of 
this  time  lag  should  be  thoroughly  un- 
derstood and  appreciated.  This  normal 
delay  tends  to  increase  the  shortage. 
Recognizing  its  existence  makes  even 
more  imperative  the  urgent  need  for  im- 
mediate action  to  alleviate  this  fuel 
shortage. 

There  is  a  second  reason  why  this 
shortage  is  likely  to  become  more  severe. 
In  the  past,  our  energy  requirements 
have  increased  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than 
our  population.  From  1960  to  1968,  the 
population  Increased  by  1 1  pei  ^ent,  while 
our  energy  requirements  increased  by 
41  percent.  There  is  no  readily  apparent 
reason  why  we  should  expect  this  trend 
to  change.  Since  natural  gas  presently 
supplies  35  percent  of  our  energy  require- 
ments, it  follows  that  as  our  population 
increases  during  the  next  4  to  6  years, 
the  demand  for  gas  should  increase  at  an 
even  faster  rate. 

Another  reason  for  the  gap  between 
supply  and  demand  for  natural  gas  to 
widen  is  the  recent  restricting  by  States 
of  the  use  of  some  fuels  which  signif- 
icantly contribute  to  pollution.  As  I 
noted  earlier,  natural  gas  pollutes  the 
least  of  all  presently  available  fuels.  As 
users  meet  Increasing  demsmds  for  re- 
duction in  pollution,  natural  gas  con- 
sumption soars.  Many  potential  new  users 
are  finding  great  difficulty  in  obtaining 


natural  gas  and  are  forced  to  use  other 
fuels  which  pollute  the  air  to  a  much 
greater  degree. 

For  these  reasons,  a  worsening  short- 
age appears  inevitable. 

Let  us  examine  the  more  important 
factors  which  have  caused  this  approach- 
ing crisis. 

The  most  important  factor,  in  my 
opinion,  has  been  the  14  years  of  un- 
realistic and  unworkable  pricing  prac- 
tices imposed  on  the  independent  natural 
gas  producers  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission.  The  Supreme  Court  defined 
the  "independent  producer,"  in  the  1954 
landmark  case  'of  Phillips  Petroleum 
Corp.  against  Wisconsin,  et  al.,  as  a  per- 
son who  produced  natural  gas  but  who 
did  not  engage  in  interstate  transmission 
of  gas  from  the  producing  field  to  the 
consumer  markets  and  who  was  not  af- 
filiated with  any  interstate  natural  gas 
pipeline  company.  Up  to  the  time  of  this 
decision,  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
had  held  the  position  that  the  language 
of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  did  not  compel  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  to  regulate  the  inde- 
pendent producer. 

But,  following  the  directive  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  that  decision,  the  FPC 
instituted  pricing  practices  which  have 
been  unfortunate.  The  FPC  was  ordered 
by  the  Court  to  regulate  the  independent 
producer  as  a  utility.  Normally,  a  utility 
is  allowed  to  receive  only  a  relatively 
low  return  on  invested  capital.  This  is 
justified  on  the  grounds  that  the  risk  of 
not  making  a  profit  is  virtually  non- 
existent. The  utility  simply  proves  its 
investment  to  the  regulating  agency,  and 
it  is  allowed  to  adjust  its  prices  upward  in 
order  to  make  the  desired  low  profit. 

The  utility  regulation  approach  as 
applied  to  the  producer  of  natural  gas 
virtually  Ignores  the  factors  which  dif- 
ferentiate the  independent  producer  from 
a  normal  utility. 

The  most  Important  difference  between 
the  two  is  the  higher  risk  In  exploring 
for  petroleum.  The  risk  is  that  the  in- 
vested capital  will  be  spent  on  a  dry  or 
commercially  improductlve  well.  On  the 
average,  only  one  out  of  every  nine 
exploratory  wells  encounters  any  trace 
of  oil  or  gas,  but  only  one  out  of  every  50 
exploratory  wells  produces  enough  oil  or 
gas  to  I'epay  its  costs.  Compare  this  risk 
to  that  of  investing  in  a  manufacturing 
plant,  for  example.  The  risk  of  failure  Is 
far  less  for  a  well-planned  manufactur- 
ing venture  than  for  an  exploratory 
natural  gas  well.  Even  if  the  manufactur- 
ing enterprise  falls,  the  investor  still  owns 
the  land,  building,  and  machinery  which 
can  be  sold  to  diminish  or  eliminate  the 
loss.  On  the  other  hand,  when  an  in- 
vestor spends  his  money  on  an  ex- 
ploratory well,  the  chances  are  much 
greater  that  he  will  lose  his  entire 
investment. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  imderstand,  there- 
fore, that  when  one  considers  the  higher 
risk  factor,  there  must  exist  some 
extraordinary  incentive  to  induce  an 
investor  to  spend  his  precious  capital 
exploring  for  oil  or  gas.  A  fixed  return 
of  some  12  percent  on  the  cost  at- 
tributable to  that  single  producing  well 
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is  not  generally  considered  an  adequate 
incentive.  However,  this  is  the  rate  of 
return  which  the  FPC  presently  allows 
the  independent  producer.  Of  course,  the 
FPC's  formula  for  arriving  at  the  profit 
margin  is  actually  very  complex,  for  it 
takes  into  consideration  many  varying 
possibilities.  But  12  percent  is  the  approx- 
imate rate  of  return  permitted,  and  this 
is  one  of  the  basic  reasons  why  we  are 
presently  facing  a  shortage  of  natural 

The  FPC  pricing  system  was  designed 
to  provide  the  consumer  with  a  low- 
priced  fuel.  The  system  succeeded.  The 
average  retail  price  of  natural  gas  has 
risen  only  8  percent  since  1960,  while  the 
consumer  price  index  for  all  commod- 
ities has  risen  by  31  percent.  The  con- 
sumer bought  this  low-priced  fuel.  Con- 
sumption rose  from  4.4  billion  cubic  feet 
of  gas  in  1947  to  19.4  billion  cubic  feet 
of  gas  in  1968.  The  share  of  natural  gas 
in  total  U.S.  power  use  has  risen  from  15.5 
percent  in  1947  to  34.9  percent  in  1968. 

While  the  sharply  rising  share  of  nat- 
ui-al  gas  in  total  power  has  been  due  to  a 
considerable  extent  to  the  qualitative 
advantages  of  natural  gas,  such  as  its 
ease  of  handling  and  its  cleanliness,  the 
primary  reason  for  the  increased  con- 
sumption was  due  to  the  large  cost  bene- 
fits enjoyed  by  household  and  industrial 
users.  For  example,  in  1968,  in  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.,  the  cost  of  gas  was  exceeded  by  35 
percent  for  fuel  oil.  47  percent  for  coal, 
and  168  percent  for  electricity.  Similar 
disparities  of  price  exist  In  other  areas  of 
the  United  States. 

However,  the  FPC  has  held  the  price 
too  low  for  too  long.  This  neglect  has 
caused  serious  economic  stress  upon  in- 
dependent producers.  In  the  long  run, 
the  distributors  and  the  consumers  have 
also  been  adversely  affected  by  this  un- 
realistically  low  price  for  gas.  As  a  re- 
sult, they  may  not  have  adequate  sup- 
plies of  gas  to  distribute  and  to  consume. 

The  low  pricing  policy  has  caused  un- 
der investment  in  the  exploration  of  nat- 
ural gas.  Referring  to  the  problems  fac- 
ing producers  of  natural  gas  in  its  1970 
annual  financial  analysis  of  a  group  of 
petroleum  companies,  the  Chase  Man- 
hattan Bank  of  New  York  City  reported 
that: 

The  expenditures  for  exploration  and  de- 
velopment have  been  much  below  Indicated 
requirements.  And,  as  a  consequence,  the 
nation  is  faced  with  a  growing  shortage  of 
both  oil  and  natural  gas.  The  reason  for  the 
deficit  of  spending  can  be  traced  directly  to 
the  exceptionally  low  price  for  natural  gas 
imposed  by  regulation. 

The  report  continued  that  revenues 
from  natural  gas  sales  contributed  by  far 
the  smallest  amount  to  total  company 
revenues.  This  helped  to  explain  the  lack 
of  incentive  to  provide  the  capital  and 
exploration  expenditures  necessary  to 
find  additional  reserves. 

Another  factor  which  has  contributed 
to  the  present  shortage  of  natural  gas 
is  the  uncertainty  that  the  price  of  the 
gas  will  not  be  further  lowered  even 
though  contracted  for  between  the  pro- 
ducer and  the  pipeline  company  and  ap- 
proved by  the  FPC.  In  the  past,  the  FPC 
has  made  a  folly  of  one  of  America's  hon- 
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ored    principles — the    sanctity    of    the 
contract. 

The  best  known  example  of  this  oc- 
curred in  a  Louisiana  case.  There,  Pan 
American  Petroleum  Corporation  con- 
tracted to  sell  gas  from  the  Thibodeaux 
gas  field  in  south  Louisiana.  Deliveries 
began  in  1959  under  a  gas  sales  contract 
given  "permanent"  and  "unconditional" 
certification  by  the  FPC.  This  price  was 
later  challenged  and  a  court  proceeding 
followed.  The  result  was  that  the  FPC 
ordered  the  price  paid  Pan  American 
lowered  13  percent  under  this  per- 
manent and  unconditional  contract. 
Since  the  new  price  was  retroactive,  Pan 
American  had  to  arrange  refunds  total- 
ing $839,000.  This  type  of  IPC  action  has 
had  a  serious  lessening  in  the  confidence 
of  contract. 

There  are  other  similar  examples  of 
erosions  of  confidence  in  the  sanctity  of 
the  contract.  The  sanctity  of  contract 
has  been  one  of  the  cornerstones  upon 
which  this  comitry's  sound  and  dynamic 
economy  was  built  and  should  remain 
inviolate.  This  fundamental  principle 
was  specifically  written  into  our  Con- 
stitution. 

It  should  come  as  no  surprise  that  im- 
plementation of  these  two  policies  of  un- 
reasonably low  pricing  and  contract  vio- 
lation has  resulted  in  a  shortage  of  na- 
tural gas. 

The  FPC  has  been  warned  repeatedly. 
One  such  warning  was  given  by  former 
President  Eisenhower.  Shortly  after  the 
Supreme  Court's  Phillips  decision  in 
1954,  to  which  I  referred  earlier.  Con- 
gress passed  and  sent  to  the  President 
the  Harris-Fulbright  Act.  This  bill  would 
have  freed  the  independent  producer 
from  Federal  regulation.  By  passing  this 
act.  Congress  had  repossessed  the  legis- 
lative prerogative  delegated  it  by  the 
Constitution  by  clarifying  its  intent  that 
the  independent  producer  be  exempted 
from  regulation. 

President  Eisenhower  vetoed  the  bill 
for  reasons  other  than  those  stated  as 
its  aims.  He  said  when  he  vetoed  it: 

I  must  make  It  quite  clear  that  legislation 
confirming  the  basic  objectives  |of  the  Har- 
ris-Fulbright Bill]  Is  needed.  It  Is  needed 
because  the  type  of  regulation  required  un- 
der present  law  will  discourage  Individual 
initiative  and  Incentive  to  explore  for  and 
develop  new  reserves  of  natural  gas. 

In  the  long  run  this  will  limit  supplies  of 
gas  which  Is  contrary  not  only  to  the  na- 
tion's Interest  but  especially  to  the  interest 
of  the  consumers. 

President  Eisenhower  accurately  fore- 
saw the  consequences  of  the  debilitating 
effects  of  the  FPC  price  regulations  upon 
the  independent  producer  and  the  con- 
siuner.  Contrary  to  the  interest  of  the 
Nation  and  consimier,  a  shortage  now 
exists  for  the  reasons  given  by  President 
Eisenhower.  Others  have  often  and  re- 
peatedly warned  the  FPC  and  the  Nation 
that  shortages  of  natural  gas  would  be 
the  result  of  the  repressive  policies. 

In  all  fairness,  it  should  be  noted  again 
that  the  job  of  regulating  the  independ- 
ent producer  was  not  sought  by  the  FPC. 
It  w£is  thrust  upon  the  FPC  by  the  Su- 
preme Court's  order  following  the  Phil- 
lips decision. 

Nothing  will  be  gained  by  further  ref- 


erences to  the  past,  well-intentioned  er- 
rors of  the  FPC.  The  task  imposed  upon 
it  by  the  Supreme  Court  was  all  but  im- 
possible to  achieve. 

Rather,  we  need  solutions  to  the  Na- 
tion's present  natural  gas  shortages. 
Needed  now  are  policies  aimed  at  insur- 
ing the  continued  existence  of  adequate 
supplies  of  natural  gas  to  meet  our  grow- 
ing consumer  and  industrial  needs  and 
to  maintain  our  national  security. 

A  rate  hearing  scheduled  to  begin 
July  29,  1970,  in  Midland.  Tex.,  represents 
a  focal  point  in  the  establishment  of  such 
new  policies.  Through  this  hearing,  the 
FPC  has  initiated  the  gathering  and 
evaluating  of  evidence  and  testimony 
concerning  the  proper  price  to  be  paid 
to  the  independent  producers  of  natural 
gas  in  the  Permian  Basin,  that  geologic 
designation  encompassing  several  coun- 
ties of  west  Texas  and  eastern  New 
Mexico. 

The  hearing  also  represents  a  focal 
point  in  time.  It  was  14  years  ago  in  a 
similar  hearing  that  the  FPC  first  began 
to  wrestle  with  the  problems  of  regulating 
the  independent  producer.  The  FPC  has 
come  full  circle  and  is  now  beginning 
anew. 

In  a  larger  sense,  this  hearing  will  in- 
volve a  revamping  of  the  procedure  for 
determining  the  fair  price  of  natural  gas. 
not  only  for  the  Permian  Basin,  but  also 
for  the  entire  United  States.  The  process 
used  there  to  determine  the  fair  price  of 
gas  will  most  probably  be  employed  in 
subsequent  rate  hearings  for  other  pro- 
ducing areas  in  the  United  States. 

Thus,  there  is  a  focus  of  national  at- 
tention upon  the  hearing.  The  results 
achieved  there  will  probably  influence 
this  Nation's  energy  supplies  for  decades 
to  come. 

I  commend  the  courage  and  wisdom 
shown  by  the  FPC  in  instituting  these 
hearings.  I  sincerely  hope  that  these 
hearings  mark  the  beginning  of  a  process 
which  will  alleviate  the  effects  of  harm- 
ful policies. 

The  most  harmful  policy  is  the  repres- 
sively  low  price  of  gas.  In  my  opiuion.  the 
free  market  mechanism  offers  the  most 
efficient  and  fair  method  for  regulating 
the  prices  and  supplies  of  natural  gas. 
The  ideal  solution  for  correcting  this  Na- 
tion's gas  shortage,  while  maintaining  an 
equitable  price  to  the  consumer  and  the 
producer,  would  be  best  achieved  by  al- 
lowing the  producer  and  the  buyer  to 
bargain  without  Federal  interference. 
However,  I  feel  that  immediate  steps 
must  be  taken  to  help  alleviate  the  cur- 
rent shortage.  The  most  direct  step  would 
be  to  raise  the  price  of  natural  gas  to  a 
level  high  enough  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary incentive  to  the  investor  to  seek  and 
develop  new  reserves  of  natural  gas.  The 
Commission  can  effect  such  price  changes 
consistent  with  past  contracts  without 
further  legislative  assistance,  and  this 
higher  price  should  immediately  stimu- 
late the  search  for  new  reserves. 

I  hope  the  Midland  hearing  results  in 
a  decision  by  the  FPC  to  recognize  and 
properly  reward  those  investors  who 
stand  ready  to  risk  the  capital  necessary 
to  explore  for  and  develop  new  reserves 
of  natural  gas.  These  reserves  are  badly 
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needed  to  mtilntain  our  national  security 
and  to  insure  an  adequate  supply.  This 
recognition  can  be  achieved,  I  feel,  by  an 
increase  in  the  price  of  gas  paid  in  the 
Permian  Basin  of  no  less  than  10  cents 
l>er  thousand  cubic  feet  above  the  present 
price. 

Using  again  the  example  of  the 
Brooklyn  consumer,  the  price  of  natural 
gas  there  is  presently  about  42  cents  per 
thousand  cubic  feet.  If  a  10-cent  in- 
crease were  passed  on  to  the  consumer, 
his  total  price  would  be  52  cents  per 
thousand  cubic  feet. 

This  compares  favorably  to  the  price 
of  gas  imported  from  abroad  in  a  liquid 
state  and  the  anticipated  price  of  the 
gas  transported  from  the  Alaskan  North 
Slope.  The  price  of  gas  from  either  of 
those  two  sources  is  approximately  60 
cents  per  thousand  cubic  feet. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  rumored 
that  the  FPC  was  considering  an  in- 
crease of  from  3  to  5  cents  per  thousand 
cubic  feet  for  natural  gas.  But,  a  recent 
study  showed  that  an  approximated  3- 
cent  increase  is  needed  just  to  offset  the 
cost  of  inflation  and  another  2  cents  to 
offset  the  increased  cost  to  the  producer 
of  the  reduced  depletion  allowance.  In 
other  words,  a  5-cent  increase  only 
brings  the  producer  back  to  par. 

I  feel  that  a  5-cent  increase  is  too 
low  to  stimulate  the  exploratory  efforts 
necessary  to  secure  adequate  domestic 
supplies  of  natural  gas  to  meet  the 
present  and  expected  future  demands. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  the  Senate 
should  register  its  feeling  on  this  matter 
as  a  guide  to  the  FPC  in  its  deliberations 
on  determining  a  fair  price  to  be  paid  to 
the  natural  gas  producer. 

Accordingly,  I  herewith  submit  a  sense 
of  the  Senate  resolution  relating  to  the 
protection  of  consumer  supply  of  nat- 
ural gas. 

This  resolution  acknowledges  the  ex- 
isting shortage  of  natural  gas,  attributes 
the  shortage  to  the  low  price  of  gas 
presently  allowed,  and  states  that  the 
best  solution  to  the  problem  lies  in  al- 
lowing free  market  forces  to  determine 
the  price  of  natural  gas. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  it  is  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  consumer  to  have 
adequate  supplies  of  this  nonpollution 
fuel.  Our  supplies  are  running  low.  We 
must  do  all  that  we  can  to  stimulate  the 
private  investor  to  explore  for  and  de- 
velop our  abundant  gas  reserves. 

Adoption  of  this  sense  of  the  Senate 
resolution  will.  I  believe,  aid  this  cause. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  join  the 
junior  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower) 
in  cosponsorlng  his  resolution  urging  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  to  adopt  a 
realistic  method  for  determining  the 
price  to  be  paid  the  natural  gas  producer 
for  his  product. 

In  1954,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruled 
that  natural  gas  producers  were  subject 
to  regulation  by  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission and  had  the  authority  to  fix  the 
price  of  natural  gas  at  the  wellhead.  The 
attempt  by  the  Federal  Power  Corrunis- 
sion  to  regulate  the  price  of  natural  gas 
has  been  unsatisfactory.  Price-fixing  was 
implemented  to  protect  the  consuming 
public,  but  has  instead  discouraged 
natural    gas   exploration   and   develop- 


ment. While  the  establishment  of  a  fixed 
price  stimulated  demand,  it  did  not  al- 
low gas  producers  to  compensate  for  in- 
creasing costs.  As  a  result,  producers 
were  forced  to  cut  back  on  exploration, 
and  the  United  States  now  faces  a  dan- 
gerous and  growing  shortage  of  energy 
reserves.  Failure  to  expand  domestic 
natural  gas  production  will  compound 
present  shortages  which  are  certain  to 
be  aggravated  by  increasing  demand  for 
nonpollutant  energy  sources. 

This  problem  was  accurately  described 
by  William  D.  Smith  in  the  Sunday, 
July  26,  1970,  New  York  Times  inserted 
into  the  Record  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen)  on  Mon- 
day, July  27,  1970,  page  S12176.  Mr. 
Smith  realistically  points  out  the  adverse 
effect  of  past  policies  which  have  dis- 
couraged the  exploration  for  and  devel- 
opment of  new  oil  and  gas  resei-ves.  His 
prediction  of  a  gas  shortage  proved  to  be 
correct  as  the  Monday,  July  27,  1970, 
New  York  Times  reported  that  the 
chairman  of  the  New  York  State  Public 
Service  Commission,  Joseph  C.  Swidler. 
announced  that  New  York  State  is  con- 
sidering restricting  the  number  of  new 
customers  gas  companies  may  add.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  same  Mr. 
Swidler  was  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  from  1961  to  1965 
when  many  of  the  decisions  that  have 
created  our  present  problems  were  made. 

The  problems  of  the  independent  oil 
and  gas  producer  in  Kansas  are  repre- 
sentative of  the  problems  faced  by  the 
domestic  oil  and  gas  industry  as  a  whole. 
The  severe  economic  straights  in  which 
they  find  themselves  will  compoimd  our 
energy  shortages  unless  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  and  other  Govern- 
ment agencies  adopt  more  enlightened 
policies. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle in  the  Independent  Petroleum 
Monthly  by  James  L.  Porter,  describing 
the  plight  of  the  independent  prcxlucer 
in  Kansas,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Independents  Now  Hold  the  Fate  op  Kansas 

AS  AN  Oil-  and  Gas-Peoducinc  Province 
(By  James  L.  Porter) 

Major  oU  companies  In  the  past  decade 
have  practically  ceased  to  search  for  new 
petroleum  reserves  in  Kansas.  Whatever  oil 
and  natural  gas  Is  fouad  in  the  future  will 
be  up  to  the  independents. 

The  Kansas  oil  industry  today  Is  mainly 
composed  of  small  companies  and  individ- 
uals. The  public  thinks  the  oil  business  is 
composed  of  big  companies  because  this  is 
where  they  buy  their  gasoline.  And  even 
some  of  the  state  legislators  do  not  know 
that  the  Kansas  oil  producing  industry  Is 
composed  mostly  of  small  companies,  which 
are  owned  by  Kansas  citizens.  In  the  future, 
tliey  will  not  be  taxing  and  regulating  large 
companies  owned  by  out-of-state  people. 

The  independents  need  to  be  treated  dif- 
ferently from  the  major  companies.  Inde- 
pendents have  only  one  product  to  sell: 
Their  petroleum  production,  either  oU  or  gas. 
They  nave  no  refineries,  no  chemical  plants, 
no  service  stations  from  which  to  make  a 
profit.  A  good  share  of  their  risk  capital 
which  is  used  to  explore  for  oil  comes  from 
outside  sources.  This  is  not  the  case  with 


a  major  company.  Therefore,  a  changed 
economic  climate  and  revised  tax  laws  are 
vital  to  Independents  it  they  are  to  find 
Kansas  oil  in  ebe  future. 

MENACE  or  IMPOSTS 

And  a  big  if  in  the  future  of  the  independ- 
ent producer  is  what  action  the  Federal 
Government  will  taken  on  the  Mandatory  Oil 
Import  Program.  A  rollback  of  crude  oU 
prices  by  80  cents  per  barrel  as  proposed  by 
the  staff  oif  the  Task  Force  on  Oil  Import 
Controls  would  have  a  disastrous  effect  on 
operations  of  the  small  producers.  Even  a 
30-cent  cut,  as  proposed  by  a  majority  of 
the  Taisk  Force,  would  have  serious  con- 
sequences. When  you  realize  that  the  oil 
and  gas  industry  is  state-wide,  there  would 
be  few  communities  that  would  not  suffer. 

And  another  point:  Numerous  small  pro- 
ducers have  wells  with  lovv  rates  of  produc- 
tion, because  the  fields  are  old.  However,  the 
ingenuity  and  low  overhead  of  the  independ- 
e  ~  t  permits  him  to  operate  these  weUs  at  a 
profit  despite  high  labor  and  high  equipment 
costs.  Any  severe  cutback  In  crude  prices 
woula  compel  these  men  to  plug  and  aban- 
don their  wells  and  drive  them  from  the 
business. 

STATE     WILL     BENErCT 

Many  people  are  helped  when  independ- 
ents produce  oil  in  their  own  back  yard.  It 
will  be  a  rare  individual  or  independent  com- 
pany who  will  ever  benefit  from  the  oil  pro- 
duced in  offshore  areas,  Alaska,  and  especial- 
ly in  foreign  countries.  This  production  will 
go  to  enrich  Middle  Eastern  government; 
and  large  corporations.  Production  from  ou:* 
back  yard  enriches  our  citizens  and  f  urnisheii 
capital  that  is  re-invested  in  the  state.  It 
creates  wealth  here  in  Kansas. 

INDEPENDENT     FtTrtTRE     BRIGHT 

Just  because  the  major  companies  have 
lef  i.  the  state  does  not  mean  that  the  Kansas 
oil  industry  will  be  weak  or  unprofitable. 
The  independents  have  grown  during  the  last 
20  years  and  there  are  still  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunities for  investors  and  operators. 

The  oil  industry  has  traditionally  been 
the  business  that  offered  the  little  man  the 
opportunity  to  grow  big.  The  opportunity  is 
still  here. 

Independents  in  Kansas  have  been  very 
successful  during  the  past  20  years. 

INDEPENDENTS     SUSTAIN     KANSAS 

Kansas  oil  production  is  rapidly  passing 
into  the  hands  of  independent  companies 
and  individuals.  Only  three  major  companies 
are  actively  searching  today  for  oil  in  Kansas. 
These  are  Cities  Service  Oil  Co.,  Champlln 
Petroleum  Co.,  and  Anadarko  Production  Co., 
a  subsidiary  of  Panhandle  Eastern  Pip>ellne 
Co.  The  other  major  companies  are  produc- 
ing themselves  out  of  the  oil  business  in 
Kansas. 

A  number  of  large  independents  through 
use  of  fund  monies  are  actively  searching 
for  oil.  Nevertheless,  most  of  Kansas'  future 
oil  is  going  to  be  produced  by  the  "little 
man."  At  the  present  rate  of  decline  of  the 
principal  companies,  90  percent  of  the  Kan- 
sas oil  will  be  produced  by  the  smaller  com- 
panies w^ithin  10  years. 

About  one-third  of  Kansas'  oil  reserves  to- 
day are  of  no  direct  benefit  for  perpetuating 
the  Kansas  oil  industry.  These  revenues  are 
going  to  companies  who  drill  less  than  2 
percent  of  Kansas'  wildcat  wells.  As  soon  as 
this  oil  revenue  comes  into  the  hands  of 
companies  who  are  actively  searching  for 
new  reserves,  Kansas'  oil  production  decline 
win  be  altered. 

The  increasing  oil  production  Kansas  en- 
Joyed  in  the  early  1950'8  was  entirely  due  to 
the  independents'  success,  and  the  decline 
since  1968  is  mostly  due  to  the  major  com- 
panies' decline.  As  the  major  companies  sell 
out  to  those  who  are  seeking  new  oil,  the 
state  decline  curve  will  Qatten  out. 
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INDEPENDENTS   HAVE  GROWN 

The  last  20  years  have  been  good  to  the 
independents.  They  have  obviously  enjoyed 
increased  oil  runs,  but  they  have  changed 
in  other  ways  that  have  almost  gone  un- 
noticed since  these  changes  came  so  grad- 

In  the  1950's.  an  Independent  wildcat  was 
usually  supported  by  one  or  two  other  com- 
panies (usually  major)  with  dry-hole  mon- 
ey. Today  it  is  almost  rare  for  a  wildcat 
to  receive  any  dry-hole  support. 

In  the  1950's  the  visual  Independent  wild- 
cat was  on  geology  done  by  a  major  com- 
pany. The  average  Independent  had  few 
geologists,  and  many  had  none.  Many  wells 
were  located  solely  on  economics.  Today,  this 
is  changed. 

For  example,  a  survey  of  the  discoveries 
for  the  period  December  1968  to  November 
1969  shows  104  discoveries.  The  survey  re- 
veals that  over  80  percent  of  Kansas'  wild- 
cats today  are  drilled  without  any  dry-hole 
support,  and  over  70  percent  of  the  pros- 
pects are  originating  in  the  independent's 
own  geological  staff.  Of  the  104  discoveries, 
only  one  was  made  by  a  major   company. 

INDEPENDENTS    ADD    TO    STAFFS 

An  indlcat.or  of  the  new  Independent 
strength  is  found  in  the  membership  of  the 
Kansas  Geological  Survey.  In  ig.'iS.  the  ma- 
jor companies  employed  213  geologists,  who 
composed  37  percent  of  the  membership. 
Today  the  major  companies  employ  100  ge- 
ologists, or  a  total  of  only  15  percent  of 
the  membership. 

But  todav  only  13  major  company  geol- 
ogists are  stationed  in  the  Stat«  of  Kan- 
sas, and  several  of  these  are  on  production 
staffs  and  do  not  explore  for  oil. 

The  number  of  geologists  employed  by  in- 
dependent companies  has  almost  doubled 
since  1955.  The  number  was  152  in  1955,  and 
It  was  287  In  1969.  This  Illustrates  hew  the 
independent  companies  have  upgraded  their 
technical  staffs.  The  same  sort  of  change 
h-13  taken  place  among  petroleum  engineers, 
seismologists,  and  other  technical  personnel. 

INDEPENDENTS   WILDCAT 

During  the  last  1940's  less  than  20  per- 
cent of  the  total  weUs  drilled  were  wild- 
c\ts.  The  major  companies  during  this  peri- 
od were  drilling  between  25  to  30  percent 
of  the  Kansas  wildcat  wells. 

During  the  1950'8  the  percentage  of  wild- 
cats in  the  total  wells  Increased,  and  the 
percentage  of  wildcats  which  were  drilled 
by  major  companies  declined.  During  thi.=; 
period  they  never  drilled  more  than  10  per- 
cent of  the  wildcat  wells. 

During  the  1960's,  the  percentage  of  wild- 
cats out  of  Kansas'  total  wells  continued 
to  climb  and  today  over  one-third  of  Kan- 
sas' total  wells  are  wildcats.  The  major 
companies'  share  of  the  vrildcat  wells  to- 
day is  less  than  2  percent,  and  they  are 
only  supporting  about  this  same  percentage 
with  dry-hole  money. 

Part  of  the  decline  In  total  wells  can  be 
attributed  to  the  spacing  law  passed  in  Jan- 
uary 1958.  It  took  fewer  wells  to  develop  a 
field  after  passage  of  this  law. 

Improved  discovery  allowable  rules  came 
into  effect  in  July  1965,  and  there  followed  a 
Jump  in  the  percentage  of  wildcat  wells 
drilled.  There  has  been  a  steady,  long-range 
Increase  In  Kansas  wildcat  activity  when  it  is 
calculated  as  a  percentage  of  the  total  drill- 
ing activity.  This  means  the  Industry  is  going 
to  be  increasingly  infiuenced  by  fluctuations 
In  the  economic  climate,  and  by  changes  in 
the  tax  laws. 

Much  of  the  money  the  independents  spend 
drilling  wildcats  comes  from  outside  Invest- 
ors. Alteration  In  the  tax  law  about  the  ex- 
pensing of  drilling  costs  will  particularly  in- 
fluence the  investors'  Interest  in  exploration. 
Also,  exDloration  has  traditionally  been  the 
segment  of  the  Industry  to  suffer  the  most 


decline  In  an  economic  recession.  This  is  es- 
pecially noticeable  for  the  year  1957. 

INDEPENDENTS  ADVANCE 

Major  companies'  production  reached  a 
peak  In  1949.  and  then  began  to  decline. 
What  is  difficult  to  understand  is  that  this 
decline  began  at  the  very  beginning  o:  their 
most  ambitious  exploration  programs.  Also, 
while  the  majors  were  declining  in  produc- 
tion, the  independents  were  having  a  drama- 
tic increase.  During  the  9-year  period  1949- 
1958.  major  company  production  declined  20 
percent,  but  independent  production  In- 
creased 100  percent. 

The  major  companies  during  this  period 
had  large  staffs  stationed  in  Kan.sas.  and  they 
were  expending  large  sums  In  seismograph 
mapping  and  lease  acquisition.  However,  as  a 
group  their  production  steadily  declined,  and 
they  began  withdrawing  their  staffs  from 
Kansas  in  the  late  1950's. 

The  independents  during  this  same  perlcd. 
employed  relatively  few  geologists,  and  fre- 
quently their  wildcats  were  drilled  because  of 
economic  factors,  and  were  not  located  on 
good  geological  informatior,. 

WHT    MAJORS  DECLINED 

Why  did  the  majors  fail  to  incre.ise  their 
production  during  the  period  when  inde- 
pendents were  doubling  theirs? 

And  a  second  question  follows:  Why  didn't 
the  majors  concentra*^e  on  thr  Central  Kan- 
sas Uplift?  This  is  where  the  most  oil  has 
been  developed:  this  is  the  principal  area  of 
production  in  which  the  independents  dou- 
bled their  production. 

There  Is  a  good  reason  why  the  major 
companies  could  not  operate  effectively  In 
this  region.  Whenever  a  proposal  was  sub- 
mitted by  a  major  company  geologist  to  his 
management  for  an  exploration  program,  the 
first  consideration  was  the  geological  reasons 
for  selecting  the  areas,  and  the  second  was  a 
survey  of  the  lease  situation.  No  program 
could  be  approved  unless  there  was  ample 
open  acreage  to  insure  that  good  blocks 
could  be  assembled  on  any  structure  the  seis- 
mic mapping  found. 

On  the  Central  Kansas  Uplift,  open  acreage 
has  not  been  plentiful  during  the  last  25 
years.  Major  companies  could  never  mount 
any  big  seismic  mapping  programs  in  the 
most  promising  areas  of  the  state.  They  usu- 
ally bought  broken  blocks  of  acreage  and 
tested  them  by  test  promotion,  rather  than 
drill  company  wildcats  on  small  blocks  of 
acreage. 

First  basic  reason  the  majors  have  not 
been  successful  in  Kansas  since  1945  is  that 
Kansas  minerals  are  privately  owned.  Min- 
erals are  In  small  parcels  and  the  lease  prices 
are  very  reasonable.  Consequently,  when  a 
region  looked  good,  the  many  Independents 
would  buy  small  blocks  and  the  major  com- 
panies would  eventually  have  to  move  out  to 
the  areas  where  large  blocks  of  acreage  were 
available. 

To  illustrate,  visualize  what  would  have 
happened  If  Kansas  leases  had  been  auc- 
tioned off  m  county-size  blocks,  or  even  20.- 
000-acre  blocks.  Kansas  today  would  stlU  be 
a  major  oil  company  country.  The  many 
small  Independents  today  would  never  have 
been  able  to  get  a  start.  The  state's  oil  re- 
sources would  have  been  developed  at  a 
much  slower  pace,  and  the  many  small  fields 
produced  today  would  have  never  been 
drilled. 

MAJORS     LOSE     OCT 

The  second  basic  reason  the  majors  failed 
in  Kansas  was  that  they  relied  on  structural 
finding  tools  to  find  prospects  to  drill  them- 
selves. These  tools  became  ineffective  for 
various  reasons. 

Most  companies  concentrated  on  Western 
and  Southwestern  Kansas,  and  had  large 
seismic  mapping  programs  In  those  regions. 
Stanolind  (now  Pan  American  Petroleum) 
had   led  the  >ay  with  discovery   of  Keyes 


Dome  m  the  Oklahoma  Panhandle,  and  with 
Kismet  m  Seward  County. 

Unfortunately,  there  were  few  other  large 
structural  accumulations  discovered.  Most  of 
the  sizeable  oil  and  gas  fields  la  Southwestern 
Kansas  have  been  stratigraphic  accumula- 
tions, and  seismic  mapping  was  of  little  help 
in  locating  them. 

Only  subsurface  study  and  drilling  could 
do  this  Job,  and  at  the  time  there  were  few 
wells  to  furnish  the  necessary  subsurface  In- 
formation. Majors  preferred  to  drill  their 
company  wildcats  on  large  seismic  structures. 

In  other  areas,  there  was  only  limited  suc- 
cess in  locating  structures.  Texaco  found  Fall 
Creek  field  in  Sumner  County.  Skelly  found 
Cahoj  Field  in  Rawlins  County.  Carter  (now 
Humble  OU  &  Refining  Co.)  found  the  Davis 
Ranch  Field  in  Wabaunsee  County  with  sur- 
face mapping.  All  of  these  generated  large 
lease  plays,  but  not  enough  other  large  struc- 
tural fields  were  discovered  to  sustain  the 
interest  of  the  major  companies. 

RANK    EFFORT    NEEDED 

Most  independents  have  preferred  to  stay 
In  the  best  oil  provinces  and  work  as  close  in 
to  production  as  possible.  This  forced  major 
companies  out  Into  rank  wildcat  areas,  but 
now  that  majors  are  practically  all  gone,  there 
is  much  less  exploration  effort  being  ex- 
pended in  these  areas. 

The  good  oil  provinces  are  stUl  furnishing 
new  discoveries,  but  now  Kansas  rarely  has  a 
big  field  in  those  areas,  because  the  big  struc- 
tures were  readJy  found  earlier. 

Lessening  exploration  in  the  rank  wildcat 
areas  is  the  one  disadvantage  of  not  having 
many  major  companies  operating  in  Kansas. 
If  we  are  to  continue  to  develop  all  of  our 
potential  oil  resources,  the  independents  will 
have  to  Increase  their  search  in  the  rank 
wildcat  areas. 

PUBLIC    MUST    KNOW 

The  25  years  since  World  War  11  ha'-e 
brought  fundamental  changes  to  the  Kansas 
oil  Industry.  Everyone  in  the  industry  is 
aware  that  we  have  changed,  but  we  need  to 
study  the  changes  and  understand  what  they 
mean. 

It  is  Important,  also,  that  those  in  the  oil 
Industry  be  aware  of  what  has  happened. 

But  it  is  even  more  important  that  oil- 
men make  the  public  and  the  states  and  the 
Federal  Government  aware  of  how  the  oil 
industry  is  changing. 

The  change  is  of  such  a  fundamental  na- 
ture that  oilmen  must  get  this  information 
out  to  the  public  and  to  those  who  tax  and 
regulate  the  industry. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  congratulate  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  on  the  announce- 
ment it  is  considering  exempting  all 
small  gas  producers  from  regulation  and 
its  action  in  reopening  the  Permian 
Basin  area  rate  case  for  natural  gas 
producers.  This  case  will  provide  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  the  oppor- 
tunity to  establish  a  new  area-rate  pro- 
ceeding. Passage  of  the  resolution  intro- 
duced by  the  Senator  from  Texas  would 
clearly  indicate  to  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  the  Senate's  desire  that  the 
natural  gas  producer  be  paid  a  price 
that  will  provide  "the  necessary  eco- 
nomic incentives  to  explore  for  new  re- 
serves of  natural  gas." 

I  urge  expeditious  action  on  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  join  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  in  this  resolution  to  allow 
the  free  market  mechanism,  the  laws  of 
supply  and  demand,  to  determine  the 
wellhead  price  of  natural  gas. 

As  my  good  friend  from  the  Lone  Star 
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state  has  pointed  out,  Federal  price-fix- 
ing policies  of  tlie  past  decade  have  re- 
sulted in  a  critical  shortage  of  our  clean- 
est, most  convenient  and,  in  terms  of 
comparative  energy,  our  cheapest  fuel. 

The  northern  utilities  that  have  in  the 
past  opposed  rate  increases  now  recog- 
nize the  need  for  realistic  pricing  if  their 
demands  for  additional  supplies  are  to 
be  met. 

Coming  events  cast  their  shadows  be- 
fore, as  the  Senators  from  Texas,  Okla- 
homa, Kansas,  Louisiana,  and  Wyoming 
have  been  warning  for  sometime  now. 
The  members  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission are  also  now  acutely  aware  of 
the  need  of  price  increases  and  have  al- 
ready opened  the  way  for  a  new  concept 
of  setting  rates  for  natural  gas.  They 
also  have  recognized  the  urgency  of  the 
worsening  situation  by  aiming  at  new 
pricing  policies  by  this  fall. 

Several  companies  either  already  have 
or  are  now  planning  to  import  liquified 
natural  gas  from  Algeria  and  possibly 
Libya  and  other  sources.  This  gas  could 
only  supplement  and  not  begin  to  make 
up  the  coming  shortage  unless  we  under- 
take an  accelerated  exploration  and  de- 
velopment program.  It  also  costs  more 
than  twice  as  much  as  domestic  gas  de- 
livered to  our  east  coast.  Such  a  program 
will  undoubtedly  be  encouraged  by  a  re- 
turn to  producers  that  will  reflect  the 
competitive  aspects  of  gas  as  a  fuel,  the 
unprecedented  demand  for  gas  as  a 
clean  fuel  and  the  inflated  costs  of  ex- 
ploration, development,  production  and 
distribution  of  gas. 

Also,  a  speeded-up  program  of  off- 
shore leasing  of  Federal  lands  will  hope- 
fully be  forthcoming.  Probably  the  most 
promising  source  of  new  and  large  gas 
reserves  are  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  off  of 
Louisiana  and  Texas  coasts.  New  and 
stringent  pollution  laws  are  already  in 
effect  and  the  chances  of  pollution  from 
gas  wells  is  far  less  than  from  oil.  How- 
ever, we  need  both  if  we  are  to  meet  do- 
mestic demands  for  both  gas  and  oil 
without  becoming  more  and  more  de- 
pendent on  Middle  East  and  North  Afri- 
can oil  and  gas  which  could  be  cut  oflf 
at  any  time. 

The  Soviet  powerplay  in  that  area 
and  the  explosive  Arab-Israeli  situation 
makes  it  imperative  that  we  renew  our 
efforts  to  develop  our  own  abundant 
energy  resources  and  never  become  de- 
pendent on  such  unreliable  sources. 

Almost  a  year  ago,  Barron's  National 
Business  and  Financial  Weekly  warned 
of  the  natural  gas  shortage  brought  on 
by  Federal  price  fixing.  In  their  feature 
story  "Natural  Gas  Fiasco,"  they  pointed 
to  forthcoming  events : 

The  East  Coast  doubtless  will  come  to  rely 
for  fuel  on  a  source  of  supply  that  Is  un- 
friendly at  best  Eind.  at  the  sUghest  provoca- 
tion, downright  hostile.  As  the  U.S.  proceeds 
to  Import  natural  gas — at  higher  prices,  be 
It  noted,  not  lower — the  poor  old  balance  of 
payments  will  suffer  a  fresh,  and  wholly  gra- 
tuitous, setback.  "Economists,"  so  Dr.  Mlltcn 
Friedman  has  said,  "may  not  know  much. 
But  we  do  know  one  thing  very  well :  how  to 
produce  shortages  and  surpluses.  Do  you 
want  to  produce  a  shortage  of  any  product? 
Simply  have  government  fix  and  enforce  a 
legal  maximum  price  on  the  product  which 
is  less  than  the  price  that  otherwise  would 
prevail.  .  .  ." 

The  periodical  also  quoted  Dr.  Clark  A. 


Hawkins,  associate  professor  of  finance 
and  economics  at  the  University  of  Ari- 
zona, and  authority  on  the  subject.  In  a 
new  book.  Dr.  Hawkins  wrote: 

The  market  should  be  the  mechanism  for 
determining  price  because  natural  gas  price 
fixing  by  governmental  flat  Is  not  only  un- 
necessary but  unworkable  as  presently  at- 
tempted. Also,  it  is  only  the  market  that  will 
give  the  lowest  price  consistent  with  maxi- 
mum output  in  the  long  run.  The  standard 
of  market  price  could  be  feasible  under 
existing  law  If  the  Commission  would  espouse 
it  and  proceed  to  the  courts.  Palling  that, 
of  course,  a  Congress  truly  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  the  country  would  enact  legis- 
lation to  bring  the  free  market  mechanism 
into  play. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  the  resolution  I 
have  cosponsored  with  the  able  Senator 
from  Texas. 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  MILITARY  PROCURE- 
MENT—AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT     NO.     797 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  submit  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
me  to  H.R.  17123,  the  military  procure- 
ment bill  presently  before  the  Senate. 

Section  1  of  my  amendment  requires 
annual  authorizations  for  the  active- 
duty  personnel  of  each  component  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  It  prohibits  the  appropri- 
ation of  funds  for  military  manpower  in 
the  absence  of  such  authorizations  by 
the  Congress.  The  amendment,  if 
adopted,  would  become  effective  begin- 
ning in  fiscal  1972.  when  the  present  sus- 
pension of  the  statutory  ceilings  on 
manpower  levels  expires. 

In  the  Selective  Service  Act  of  1948, 
Congress  established  the  following  statu- 
tory ceilings:  Army,  837,000;  Navy,  540,- 
000;  Marines,  400.000;  Air  Force.  502,000. 

These  congressionally  authorized  lev- 
els were  extended  for  1  year  by  congres- 
sional action  on  July  10,  1950.  Later  that 
year.  In  the  face  of  the  events  in  Korea, 
Congress  suspended  the  authorized  man- 
power levels  until  1951,  at  which  time 
the  Selective  Service  Act  was  due  to  ex- 
pire. It  was  argued  by  those  support- 
ing the  suspension  that  Congress  would 
have  an  adequate  opportunity  to  debate 
the  size  of  our  Military  Establishment 
the  following  year. 

In  1951,  with  the  Korean  war  in  prog- 
ress. Congiess  voted  to  continue  the  sus- 
pension, but  this  time  until  1954  and  an 
overall  ceiling  of  5  million  was  enacted 
in  lieu  of  the  previously  authorized  in- 
dividual levels.  The  suspension  was  re- 
enacted  in  1954,  1957,  1959,  1963,  and, 
most  recently,  in  1967 — each  time  with- 
out so  much  as  a  word  of  debate  on  how 
large  a  standing  military  force  the  United 
States  needed  and  why. 

In  the  absence  of  statutory  authoriza- 
tions for  the  components  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  the  process  of  raising  an  army 
has  simply  become  an  act  of  appropriat- 
ing money.  It  is  true  that  during  the 
period  of  the  suspensions,  there  was  an 
overall  ceiling  of  5  million.  Unfortunate- 
ly, that  5-million-man  ceiling  was  mean- 
ingless, as  there  was  never  any  danger 
of  approaching  that  level  in  the  absence 
of  a  congressional  declaration  of  war.  It 
was  for  that  reason   that   the   dlstin- 


guLshed  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook)  and  I  authored  an  amendment  to 
the  military  procurement  authorization 
bill  last  year,  setting  the  ceiling  at  a 
much  more  meaningful  level  of  3.285 
million. 

Mr.  President,  the  appropriations 
process  is  not  the  proper  place  to  deter- 
mine how  foreign  policy  and  strategic 
considerations  should  affect  our  man- 
power levels.  The  failure  to  confront 
these  dlflQcult  questions  in  recent  years, 
I  am  afraid,  has  led  to  an  unnecessary 
American  military  presence  in  many  far- 
flung  corners  of  the  world.  That,  in 
essence,  was  the  message  so  clearly  and 
precisely  delivered  yesterday  by  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Missouri 
'Mr.  Symington),  whose  subcommittee 
has  looked  into  the  problem  of  how  to 
bring  our  foreign  policy  commitments 
and  our  military  manpower  into  balance. 

Recently,  Congress  has  become  Increas- 
ingly concerned  about  the  size  of  the  mil- 
itary budget  and  this  has  led  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  to  require  annual  au- 
thorizations for  such  Items  as  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked  combat 
vehicles  and  weapons  and  munitions. 
Since  military  manpower  is  the  largest 
single  item  in  the  defense  budget,  Con- 
gress should  have  a  better  opportunity  to 
scrutinize  manpower  levels  and  expendi- 
tures. The  easiest  and  most  logical  way  to 
do  that,  Mr.  President,  is  to  require  an- 
nual authorizations  for  manpower. 

Section  2  of  the  amendment  requires 
the  President,  in  requesting  legislation  to 
authorize  the  active-duty  strength  of  the 
component  forces,  to  spell  out  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  levels  requested  and 
our  national  security   policies. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mil- 
ler > .  The  amendment  will  be  received 
and  printed,  and  will  lie  on  the  table. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  MILITARY  PROCURE- 
MENT—AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT     NO.     798 

Mr.  BROOKE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hart)  submitted  an  amendment.  In- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  17123)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations during  the  fiscal  year  1971 
for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
naval  vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehi- 
cles, and  other  weapons,  and  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the  au- 
thorized personnel  strength  of  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  of  each  Reserve  compo- 
nent of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Brooke  when  he 
submitted  the  amendment  appear  later 
in  the  Record  under  the  appropriate 
heading.) 

AMENDMENT     NO.     799  "S 

Mr.  BROOKE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre  and  Mr.  Hart)  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
them,  jointly,  to  House  bill  17123,  supra, 
which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and 
to  be  printed. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Brooke  when  he 
submitted  the  amendment  appear  later 
in  the  Record  imder  the  appropriate 
heading.) 
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NATIONAL  (30AL:  CURE  FOR 
CANCER 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  conquest  of  cancer  is  a  goal  which 
can  be  achieved  if  we  are  willing  to  dedi- 
cate the  necessary  resources  to  the  battle. 
On  AprU  27,  1970,  the  Senate  estab- 
lished the  National  Committee  of  Con- 
sultants on  the  Conquest  of  Cancer.  The 
distinguished  members  of  this  study  com- 
mittee began  their  work  In  the  Nation's 
Capital  on  June  29,  1970,  and  held  their 
second  meeting  in  New  York  City  last 
Monday,  July  27.  1970.  This  fall  the  com- 
mittee will  report  on  what  needs  to  be 
done  to  find  the  causes  and  cures  of 
cancer. 

An  editorial  on  this  bold  campaign  to 
conauer  cancer  was  published  on  July  23, 
1970.  In  the  Diboll.  Tex.,  Free  Press,  on 
page  2  section  2. 1  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

National  Goal:  Cure  for  Cancer 
When  President  John  F.  Kennedy  issued 
his  inaugural  address  at  the  beginning  of  the 
1960's.  he  overv,'helmed  everybody  by  stating 
that  the  United  States  needed  a  national 
goal.  And  that  goal  should  be  to  put  an 
American  on  the  moon  before  1970.  he  went 
on  to  say. 

Tliose  who  knew  John  Kennedy  even  re- 
motely knew  that  he  meant  it.  Those  of  us 
not  too  familiar  with  this  new  figure  in 
American  politics  probably  thought  little 
about  the  boast,  the  promi.se  that  our  na- 
tional goal  would  be  to  send  a  man  to  the 
moon  and  bring  him  back— all  in  a  period  of 
less  than  ten  years. 

John  Kennedy  put  into  motion  the  men. 
money  and  muscle  needed  to  accomplish  the 
task.  We  proved  that  a  nation  could,  and 
should,  have  such  national  goals. 

Departing  U.S.  Senator  Ralph  Yarborough 
may  have  come  up  with  our  national  goal  of 
the  1970's:  to  conquer  cancer. 

The  Texas  Senator  says  he  thinks  a  cure 
for  cancer  can  be  found  by  1976.  if  America 
will  only  adopt  this  as  a  national  goal.  And 
what  better  goal  to  set  for  this  decade  than 
to  conquer  a  disease  that  each  year  wipes  out 
300.000  American  lives? 

We  have  over  the  years  found  ourselves  at 
odds  with  our  Democratic  Senator,  though 
more  with  him  than  against  him.  We  cer- 
tainly are  with  him  now.  and  it  would  be 
well  for  all  segments  of  Americans  to  Join 
this  campaign  to  find  a  cure  for  cancer. 


DISABLED  COAL  MINERS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  as  a  Sena- 
tor from  a  major  coal-producing  State,  it 
greatly  concerns  me  that  disabled  coal 
miners  are  all  too  common  throughout 
the  coal  mining  regions  of  the  United 
States. 

At  the  present  time,  such  coal  miners 
and  their  families  are  eligible  for  medical 
and  hospital  benefits  from  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  Welfare  and 
Retirement  Fund  for  1  year  after  leaving 
the  industry.  In  addition.  If  the  disabled 
miner  qualifies  for  a  pension  from  the 
welfare  fund,  he  is  entitled  to  medical 


care  for  himself  and  his  family  for  life. 
At  the  present  time,  the  minimum  age 
for  a  pension  under  the  fund  regulations 
is  55,  with  20  years  In  the  Nation's  coal 
mines. 

Unfortunately,  I  understand  that  even 
these  regulations  do  not  cover  all  of  the 
miners  who  need  hospital  and  medical 
care.  Moreover,  I  am  informed  that  the 
financial  position  of  the  fund  dictates 
that  a  1-year  hmitation  must  be  placed 
upon  hospital  and  medical  care  for  bene- 
ficiaries who  leave  the  Industry. 

Therefore,  there  Is  a  gap  between  what 
Is  needed  and  what  a  private  fund  is  able 
to  provide.  Last  year,  more  than  $65  mil- 
lion was  paid  for  the  fund  for  medical 
care  out  of  a  total  revenue  of  $174  mil- 
lion. The  fund's  cost  of  providing  med- 
ical care  seems  certain  to  Increase  even 
If  no  additional  beneficiaries  are  added 
to  its  roles  becaase  of  a  liberalization  of 
the  medical  care  regulations. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  needs 
of  the  disabled  miners  are  urgent  and 
real.  President  W.  A.  Boyle  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  has  come  up 
with  an  answer  to  these  needs  without 
.'sacrificing  the  solvency  of  the  fund.  His 
proposal  merits  the  serious  attention  of 
the  Members  of  the  Senate.  I  hope  In  the 
near  future  ^.o  Introduce  legislation  to 
accomplish  the  objectives  set  forth  by 
Mr.  Boyle.  In  the  Interim,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  letter  from  him  to 
me  outUnlng  his  proposal  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 

Washington,  D.C.,  July  28.  1970. 
Hon.   Hugh   Scott, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Scott:  Disabled  coal  miners 
under  65  vears  of  age  face  a  serious  problem 
of  medical  and  hospital  care  which  must 
be  assumed  by  the  nation.  These  miners  have 
suffered  disability  as  the  result  of  employ- 
ment under  hazardous  conditions  in  an  in- 
dustry vital  to  the  nation's  health,  comfort 
and  economic  welfare.  They  richly  merit  as- 
.sistance  from  the  nation  In  their  hour  of 
need 

The  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  has 
sought  to  meet  the  hospital  and  medical 
care  needs  of  these  disabled  workers  through 
the  UMWA  Welfare  and  Retirement  Fund 
which  is  negotiated  with  the  coal  industry 
The  Fund  expended  more  than  $55  million  of 
a  total  income  of  $163  million,  for  hospital 
and  medical  care  for  the  mine  workers  dur- 
mg  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969.  In 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  .30.  1970  the 
Fund  spent  over  $65  million  out  of  a  total 
income  of  $174  million  for  hospital  and 
medical  care. 

Because  of  the  ever-escalating  costs  of 
medical  and  hospital  care,  the  UMW  Wel- 
fare and  Retirement  Fund  has  been  forced 
to  limit  medical  and  hospiul  benefits  to  one 
year  following  disability  for  mine  workers 
too  young  to  qualify  for  a  pension.  Our  un- 
ion fully  recognizes  that  this  Is  Inadequate 
to  the  needs  of  mine  workers. 

The  UMW  intends  to  win  a  much  higher 
Industry  contribution  to  the  Welfare  and 
Retirement  Fund  In  Its  1971  negotiations. 
Even  If  the  present  forty  cents  per  ton  con- 
trlbtulon  were  doubled.  It  would  not  be  suf- 
ficient to  provide  Indefinite  hospital  and 
medical  benefits  to  disabled  miners  because 
of  the  need  to  Increase  pensions,  survivors 
benefits  and  other  benefits. 


During  recent  weeks,  mine  workers  who 
have  been  unemployed  for  more  than  one 
year  because  of  disability  have  picketed  and 
disrupted  production  of  vitally  needed  coal 
in  several  mine  fields.  We  recognize  that  the 
dtsabled  miners'  needs  are  urgent  and  very 
real.  The  UMW  Welfare  and  Retirement  Fund, 
however,  cannot  provide  indefinite  medical 
and  hospital  care  for  these  disabled  miners 
without  denying  benefits  to  other  working 
and  retired  members  and  survivors. 

The  real  answer  to  this  problem,  especially 
in  the  face  of  soaring  medical  and  hospital 
costs.  Is  a  program  of  hospital  and  medical 
benefits  for  disabled  miners  similar  to  Medi- 
care which  would  become  applicable  one  year 
after  disability.  Such  a  program  should  pro- 
vide uniform  benefits  for  conimuing  medical 
and  hospital  care  costs  resulting  from  dis- 
ability. The  UMW  Welfare  and  Retirement 
Fund  now  provides  certain  supplemental 
benefits  to  retired  members  over  65  who  are 
enrolled  In  the  Medicare  progr.im  and  would 
attempt  to  provide  similar  benefits  under  a 
federal  program  for  disabled  mine  workers 
who  have  exhausted  benefits  now  paid  from 
the  Fund. 

In  the  view  of  the  UMW.  such  a  program 
would  best  be  supported  from  general  taxa- 
tion. We  urge  the  Immediate  introduction  of 
legislation  to  meet  tlie  health  care  needs  of 
disabled  mine  workers  following  one  year 
of  disability.  We  will  be  more  than  pleaded 
to  work  with  your  office  In  shaping  a  satis- 
factory legislative  measure. 
Sincerely  yours, 

W.  A.  Boyle, 

President. 


SEABED  CONVENTION 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  President  Nixon  stated 
in  late  May  that  the  United  States  fa- 
vored a  strong  form  of  international  au- 
thority over  all  areas  of  the  seabed  and 
subsoil  of  the  high  seas  beyond  a  depth 
of  200  meters.  This  statement  of  policy 
provided  an  excellent  framework  for 
the  extension  of  sound  intematlonal  law 
and  cooperation  In  the  uses  of  the  ocean. 

The  President  now  has  a  rare  oppor- 
tunity to  pursue  this  initiative  by  intro- 
ducing a  comprehensive  proposal  to 
carrj-  out  these  objectives  before  the  U.N. 
Seabeds  Committee  meets  in  (Geneva 
early  next  month.  I  urge  the  President 
to  seize  this  opportunity  and  reject  the 
advice  of  those  who  fail  to  see  tho  neces- 
sity of  extending  sound  environmental 
and  legal  concepts  to  the  deep  ocean. 
Unless  sensible  International  arrange- 
ments are  made  shortly,  spiralling  de- 
mands on  ocean  resources  and  tech- 
nological advances  will  make  a  shambles 
of  this  last  untouched  world  resource. 

The  oceans  arc  the  common  heritage 
of  all  men,  and  they  should  be  the  ob- 
jects of  world  cooperation  rather  than 
world  division. 

First.  An  unqualified  declaration  that 
ocean  seabeds  and  subsoil  beyond  the  200 
meter  boundary  are  the  common  herit- 
age of  all  mankind; 

Second.  An  unqualified  prohibition 
against  unilateral  coastal  state  claims 
and  unregulated  exploitation  beyond 
the  200  meter  j^e; 

Third.  Ihe  unqualified  reservation  of 
international  seabeds  and  subsoil  for 
peaceful  purposes  only ; 

Fourth.  The  creation  of  a  strong  in- 
ternational authority  to  protect  the 
marine  environment  and  to  regulate  the 
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exploration  and  exploitation  of  such 
areas ;         ^ 

Fifth.  A  limitation  on  the  rights  of 
coastal  States  in  areas  beyond  the  200 
meter  line  to  actions  taken  in  concert 
with  and  largely  for  the  benefit  of  the 
international  authority. 

Tiie  area  between  the  200  meter  line 
and  the  base  of  the  continental  slope 
is  of  critical  importance.  It  is  here  that 
the  international  authority  must  be 
strong.  The  zone  should  not  extend  be- 
yond the  recognized  limits  of  the  con- 
tinental slope,  and  fees  and  payments  re- 
ceived by  the  coastal  State  for  develop- 
ment in  this  area  should  be  turned  over 
to  the  international  authority  for  the 
benefit  of  all  peoples. 

Finally,  both  the  international  author- 
ity and  the  coastal  State  which  may  act 
on  its  behalf  must  establish  strict  en- 
vironmental safeguards  to  preserve  the 
life  of  the  ocean. 

From  information  that  I  have  re- 
ceived, it  appears  that  the  proposal  being 
developed  within  the  executive  branch 
is  admirable  in  concept  and  in  scope. 
I  urge  the  President  to  take  the  fullest 
advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  move 
forward  in  a  field  of  utmost  importance 
to  the  future  of  mankind. 


THE  CHANGING  AMERICAN 

SCENE— ADDRESS  BY  FORMER 
SECRETARY  OF  STATE  DEAN 
ACHESON 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  perceptive  analyses  of  the 
changes  occurring  in  our  society  and 
their  implications  for  the  future  was  pro- 
vided by  former  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Acheson  last  May  13  in  his  address  at 
the  Air  University. 

Fortified  as  they  are  by  a  close  fa- 
miliarity with  history  and  the  social  and 
political  changes  produced  by  develop- 
ments, Mr.  Achesons  remarks  command 
great  attention  and  respect. 

I  regret  tiiat  the  address  leaves  one 
with  a  feeling  of  alarm  and  pessimism. 
coupled  with  the  reaction  of  hope  that 
this  distinguished  citizen  will  provide  us 
with  an  equally  perceptive  analysis  of 
how  our  society  can  reverse  the  trend 
Mr.  Acheson  so  forcefully  describes 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Changing  American  Scene  and  Its  Im- 
plications    FOR     Orrn     National     Well- 

Being 

(Address  by  Deaji  Acheson) 

Thinking  of  how  to  sum  up  for  you  my 
assigned  theme,  "The  Changing  Amerlcaxi 
Scene  tuid  Its  Implications  for  Our  National 
Well-B«lng."  I  recalled  that  Lord  Kenneth 
Clark  had  described  a  strikingly  similar  pe- 
riod as  a  time  of  "Protest  and  Communica- 
tion." He  was  referring  to  the  Reformation 
In  sixteenth  century  Europe.  Then,  while  a 
a  new  world  was  In  process  of  discovery  and 
new  horizons  were  unfolding,  a  novel  method 
of  communication  fanned  long  dormant  em- 
bers of  protest  into  flames  that  destroyed  the 
unity  of  Christendom  and  the  very  concep- 
tion of  universal  authority.  The  protest  of 
the  fifteenth  century  was  prelude  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  in  the 


seventeenth,  unequalled  since  barbarian  in- 
vasion had  put  an  end  to  the  Poi  Romana. 

The  novel  method  of  communication  was 
the  printing  prese.  "People  used  to  think  of 
the  invention  of  printing,"  observed  Lord 
Clark,  "as  the  linchpin  in  the  history  of 
civilization.  Well,  fifth  century  Greece  and 
twelfth  century  Chartres,  and  fifteenth  cen- 
tury Florence  got  on  very  well  without  it — 
and  who  shall  say  that  they  were  less  civil- 
ized than  we  are?  Still,  on  balance,  I  sup- 
pose that  printing  has  done  more  good  than 
harm." 

Can  one  say  as  much  of  radio  and  televi- 
sion, which  are  dominating  our  age?  What- 
ever the  answer,  the  question  Is  probably 
the  wrong  one.  If  we  ask  instead  whether  the 
imfjact  of  radio  and  television  on  our  age 
is  comparable  to  that  of  printing  on  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  answer  must  be:  Cer- 
tainly— but  far  greater  In  affecting  the  pace 
and  direction  of  change.  Surely  the  fact  that 
the  Korean  War  was  the  last  to  be  reported 
mainly  by  press  and  the  Vietnamese  the  first 
to  come  to  the  viewer  directly  through  tele- 
vision has  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
change  in  the  public  attitude  between  the 
two.  Can  one  doubt  that,  had  General  Grant's 
Wilderness  Csimpaign  and  the  fighting  from 
Somme  thrtigh  Passchendale  been  seen  on 
television,  the  problems  of  all  leaders,  but 
especially  those  of  Presidents  Lincoln  and 
Wilson,  would  have  been  even  more  difficult 
than  they  were  and  vastly  different? 

In  the  sixteenth  century  the  printed  word 
needed  nearly  a  hundred  years  to  fan  protest 
to  effective  and  destructive  action.  The  real 
and  alleged  causes  of  protest  had  long  been 
present.  Doctrinal  and  organizational  con- 
flicts were  not  new  within  the  universal 
church.  Political  unease  between  the  Em- 
Iieror  and  the  Pope  and  between  both  and 
the  great  feudal  lords  had  laid  fuel  for  the 
kindling  despite  the  removal  of  restless 
spirits  by  the  crusades.  Protest  against  the 
harshness  of  the  feudal  system  had  already 
burst  into  violence  with  the  Peasants'  Revolt 
and  Its  bloody  suppression.  Even  so,  criticism 
of  religious  and  political  authority  was  car- 
ried by  a  slow,  small  current  to  a  few  selected 
segments  of  society,  and  addressed  to  an 
educated  elite.  Today,  in  sharp  contrast,  an 
Insistent  torrent  of  information,  misinfor- 
mation. ?Jid  opinion  on  all  subjects  over- 
whelms our  society  for  lack  of  historical 
perspective  and  a  prevailing  sense  of  values 
necessary  to  cope  with  It.  This  lack  is  a  con- 
sequence of  the  pace  of  change.  In  my  life- 
time the  population  of  our  country  has  more 
than  trebled.  By  the  end  of  the  century  it 
will  Increase  further  by  an  amount  equal  to 
the  combined  populations  of  Britain  and 
Prance.  An  estimated  88%  of  our  people  will 
live  in  cities  of  over  100.000  inhabitants.  The 
strides  In  science  and  technology  surpass  all 
achieved  between  the  origin  of  the  wheel  and 
the  nineteenth  century.  The  Increase  of  ma- 
terial production  over  only  the  past  twenty 
years  has  been  so  great  as  to  produce  an  en- 
vironmental crisis  of  the  basic  elements  of 
life  Itself — air,  water,  and  the  supporting 
earth. 

Adjustment  to  the  pace  of  change  is  quite 
as  upsetting  as  to  change  itself.  Over  many 
millennia  women  have  been  struggling  to 
overcome  restraints  variously  attributed  to 
men  and  biology.  In  the  past  century  the  rate 
of  change  in  their  status  has  been  bewilder- 
ing. Economic  pressures,  education,  and  med- 
ical science  have  all  contributed  to  it.  Its 
effect  on  the  unit  basically  affecting  con- 
temporary culture,  discipline,  and  ethical 
standards — the  family — has  been  enormous. 

All  these  changes  have  cumulatively  ac- 
centuated another  apparently  new,  but  ac- 
tually very  old  and  always  disturbing, 
phenomenon — the  conflict  of  generations.  To 
both  Plato  and  Aristotle,  revolt  for  its  own 
sake  by  the  young  against  the  system  and 
establishment  of  their  elders — whatever  it 
might  be — provided  the  chief  periodical  cause 


of  social  change.  It  had  no  consistent  pur- 
pose or  effect;  merely  to  change  the  status 
quo.  Latterly  it  has  been  observed  that  this 
revolt  has  occurred  only  during  static  social 
periods  when  the  younger  generation  found 
no  escape  from  the  geographic  or  other  lim- 
itations of  their  elders'  society.  When,  how- 
ever, new  fields  or  opportunities  were  opened 
by  new  discoveries,  adventurous  youth 
flocked  off  to  new  fields  to  make  their  own 
mistakes  with  joyoxis  unrestraint.  Even  in 
static  periods,  it  has  been  pointed  out,  those 
who  protested  were  rarely  themselves  op- 
pressed protestants.  Thus,  in  Europe  of  1848 
middle-class  and  well-to-do  students  were 
championing  working-class  grievances;  and 
in  Russia,  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  those 
of  the  peasants.  Without  laboring  the  point, 
It  is  probable  that  student  unrest  in  this 
counry  today  is  more  the  result  of  the  nature 
and  pace  of  change  than  a  cause  of  change. 

Another  profound  effect  over  the  past 
century  of  the  changes  we  have  been  noting 
Is  upon  our  political  postulates.  With  grow- 
ing emphasis  after  the  Civil  War  the  prin- 
cipal postulate,  the  Zeitgeist,  was  faith  In 
Progress,  conceived  of  as  a  force  moving  hu- 
manity steadily  forward  and  upward.  So 
strong  was  faith  in  this  escalator  that  in- 
terference with  its  workings  was  regarded 
as  a  sort  of  hubris,  an  insolent  meddling 
with  divine  law.  Indeed,  the  Supreme  Court 
Interpreted  the  constitutional  protection  of 
life,  liberty,  and  property  as  incorporating 
the  doctrine  of  laissez-faire,  or — in  Justice 
Holmes's  phrase — as  enacting  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer's  Social  Statics.  Legislatures  were 
prohibited  from  regulating  economic  enter- 
prise in  doing  what  came  naturally. 

Now,  however,  acceptance  of  the  mechanis- 
tic ideal  of  Progress  has  given  way  to  gal- 
loping nihilism  and  cynicism  on  one  side  and 
to  escapist  sentimentality  on  the  other.  In 
the  resulting  confusion  a  new  postulate  has 
easily  taken  over  first  place  in  political  be- 
lief. The  doctrine  that  all  men  are  created 
equal  has  long  been  deeply  imbedded  in 
our  political  holy  writ.  .\f  ter  passing  through 
the  larval  and  chrysalis  stage  as  an  aspira- 
tion and  ritualistic  affirmation,  it  now 
emerges  as  the  crusading  faith  of  our  time, 
demanding  destruction  of  infidels.  Egalitari- 
anlsm  and  its  corollary,  maporltarlanism,  are 
potent  forces  for  change  today.  Again,  the 
Supreme  Court  within  the  past  decade  and 
a  half  has  given  constitutional  sanction  to 
both  doctrines  as  controlling  in  our  domes- 
tic affairs. 

The  State  Department  verbally  embraces 
the  same  doctrines  as  the  touchstone  In  re- 
lations with  governments  abroad.  Their  ef- 
fects are  only  tangential  and  whimsical,  for 
few  governments  in  the  world  are  based  upon 
a  broad,  honest,  and  effective  franchise.  The 
domestic  affairs  of  strong  governments,  like 
those  of  most  of  the  communist  states,  we 
cannot  affect  and  do  not  try  to.  Weaker 
regimes,  such  as  those  In  Greece  and  Haiti, 
we  scold  for  departures  from  the  true  faith. 
In  regard  to  assorted  regimes,  black  and 
white,  the  egalitarian  principle  is  treated 
with  light-hearted  inconsistency.  The  black 
dictatorship  of  General  Mobutu  in  the  Congo 
is  pampered  with  over  a  billion  dollars  in 
aid  funds,  while  Duvaller's  Haiti  Is  starved. 
The  white  governments  in  southern  Africa 
are  subjected  to  various  manifestations  of 
displeasure  (all  ineffective),  including  em- 
bargoes and  other  irritations.  Like  a  cannon 
loose  m  an  eighteenth  century  ship  of  the 
line  during  heavy  weather,  the  principle  of 
egalitarianism  can  wreak  considerable  havoc 
to  the  crew  without  barm  to  the  enemy. 

Together  the  electronic  media  and  egali- 
tarianism have  Intensified  the  change  in  the 
nature  of  American  political  leadership  that 
began  in  the  Jackson  era.  Until  then — and 
in  Exirope  until  much  later — the  word  "Es- 
tablishment" could  be  meaningfully  applied 
to  those  directing  the  nation's  affairs.  After 
Jackson,    and    particularly    after    the    Civil 
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War,  the  Establishment  split,  the  controllers 
of  economic  affairs  taking  over  the  bulk  of 
ability  and  power.  PoUtlclans,  federal  and 
local,  fell  into  disrepute  amounting  almost 
to  contempt.  The  same  was  true  In  Europe, 
so  much  so  that  George  Bernard  Shaw,  him- 
self a  Fabian  socialist,  in  Back  to  Methu- 
selah, imagined  a  society  of  people  living 
to  nearly  a  millennium,  attaining  great 
wisdom,  and  assigning  the  duties  of  govern- 
ment to  Chinese  slaves.  The  main  point, 
however,  is  the  interacting  effect  of  the  de- 
motion in  status  of  the  politician,  the  in- 
crease in  complexity  of  his  problems,  and  the 
development  of  electronic  communication. 

In  a  democracy  gifts  of  advocacy  and  act- 
ing, enhanced  by  the  new  techniques  of  com- 
munication, are  of  Immense  importance  in 
atUinlng  political  power  and  maintaining 
agreement,  approval,  and  consent.  They  are, 
however,  far  less  potent  aids  in  the  manage- 
ment of  great  affairs.  Mr.  Churchill's  oratory 
inspired  the  British  people,  but  It  was  his 
ability  to  stimulate  and  direct  wise  action 
that  carried  them  through  the  Battle  of 
Britain.  Hitler's  oratory  aroused  the  German 
people,  only  to  lead  them  to  evil  courses 
and  their  own  destruction. 

The  needs  of  a  politician  before  and  after 
his  election  to  oflice  were  strikingly  brought 
home  to  me  during  a  call  from  Mr.  John  P. 
Kennedy  to  discuss  appointments  to  his 
Cabinet  in  December,  1960.  "I  knew,"  he  said, 
"almost  everyone  in  the  country  who  could 
have  helped  me  in  becoming  President,  but 
I  know  all  too  few  who  can  help  me  in  act- 
ing as  President." 

It  would  be  quite  wrong,  however,  to  leave 
the  impression  that  the  chief  effect  of  the 
new  electronic  communication  is  as  an  aid 
to  its  adept  users  in  gaining  a  political  fol- 
lowing. The  obverse  is  equally  true.  It  is  also 
a  powerful  aid  to  the  impact  of  any  pro- 
testing group  upon  both  political  leaders  and 
other  social  groups.  Nor  Is  this  all.  By  ac- 
centuating the  dramatic— and  what  is  more 
dramatic  than  conflict?— it  encourages  ex- 
hibitionism, extremism,  and  violence.  These 
are  far  more  potent  in  gaining  attention  and 
asserting  a  position  than  reasoned  argument 
and  rational  persuasion.  The  effect  is  to  set 
aflame  the  atmosphere  of  political  discourse 
and  deprive  it  of  reason.  Just  as  the  great 
fire  raids  of  the  last  war  fed  upon  oxygen 
sucked  from  the  air. 

Finally,  we  are  not  without  some  exper- 
ience to"  guide  us  in  foreseeing  the  effect 
that  competing  and  inflamed  protests,  aimed 
both  at  influencing  leaders  and  attracting 
support,  have  upon  the  cohesion  of  a  society. 
When  I  was  young.  British  society  nearly 
came  apart  over  the  controversy  about  Home 
Rule  for  Ireland  and  the  Ulster  question. 
Extremes  of  passion  made  parliamentary 
government  almost  impossible.  Violence  per- 
meated the  political  scene  to  the  point  of 
being  embraced  by  women  in  pursuit  of 
their  demand  for  suffrage.  The  loyalty  of 
the  army  and  of  young  Intellectuals  to 
"King  and  Country"  was  drawn  into  ques- 
tion. The  outbreak  of  the  First  World  War, 
perhaps,  saved  the  British  from  trouble  ap- 
proaching that  which  produced  the  Civil 
War  in  1641,  the  Revolution  of  1688,  and 
the  Chartist  riots  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Not  long  afterward  the  combination  of 
military  defeat  and  resulting  internal  divi- 
sions of  the  most  basic  sort  so  dissolved  the 
coherence  of  the  Russian  and  German  po- 
llUcal  systems  that  the  Bolsheviks  and  the 
Nazis,  respectively,  were  enabled  to  Impose 
their  totalitarian'  systems  and  supprees  all 
dissent  by  force  and  terror. 

Such  are  the  main  elements,  as  I  see  them, 
m  the  changing  American  scene.  What  are 
the  implications  for  our  future  national  wel- 
fare? Do  they  help  or  hinder  toward  estab- 
lishing justice,  insuring  domestic  tranquil- 
ity, and  providing  for  the  conunon  defense? 
Do  they  help  or  hinder  the  conduct  of  re- 


lations with  foreign  nations  to  create  a  fa- 
vorable environment  in  which  free  societies 
may  survive  and  flourish?  I  believe  that  they 
are  harmful  for  the  reasons  that  can  be 
briefly  stated  and  explained. 

First,  the  factors  of  change  already  noted 
are  reducing  the  quality  of  Judgment  and 
the  effectiveness  of  action  with  which  our 
society  and  others  deal  with  the  tasks  con- 
fronting them.  They  push  leaders  and  lead 
toward  the  satisfaction  of  immediate  desires 
and  easiest  choices.  Then  turn  people  away 
from  self-restraint,  discipline,  and  pursuit  of 
values  attainable  only  by  persistent  follow- 
ing of  long-run  policies. 

Second,  these  same  factors  affect  other 
nations  very  much  the  same  way  they  affect 
us.  Thus,  an  ill-considered  decision  of  one 
state  may  adversely  affect  another,  provoking 
eqixally  ill-judged  response,  impairing  the 
long-range  Interests  of  both  and  the  pros- 
pects of  future  cooperation.  Furthermore,  as 
Lord  Salisbury  observed,  the  world  wp.s  bet- 
ter off  when  people  "could  read  no  other 
language  than  their  own."  Now  that  they 
can  hear  and  see  what  is  going  on  everywhere, 
there  Is  no  end  to  "envy,  hatred,  and  malice, 
and  all  uncharltableness"  In  interfering  with 
other  peoples'  business.  National  and  Inter- 
national communities  are  becoming  more 
volatile,  reacting  hastily  to  find  quick  relief 
from  often  self-inflicted  ills  at  the  expense 
of  impairing  well -laid  plans  and  more  distant 
values. 

For  Instance,  during  a  brief  period  after 
the  last  war,  a  few  gifted  French  leaders 
initiated  In  Westen  Europe  Inspired  steps  to- 
ward a  unity  that  might  transcend  the  con- 
fines of  small  national  states  and  hold  prom- 
ise of  a  new.  strong,  and  benign  unity  in 
world  affairs.  The  French  people  tired  under 
the  immediate  strains  of  the  task  Diverted 
by  the  lure  of  glamour  and  folie  de  grandeur. 
they  followed  General  de  Gaulle  into  a  policy 
of  prideful  nationalism,  which  the  country 
could  not  economically  afford  or  militarily 
support.  In  its  course  to  failure  the  military 
defense  of  Europe  was  weakened,  the  franc 
devalued,  and  economic  and  political  con- 
filcts  were  set  up  within  Europe  and  with  the 
United  States  that  have  impaired  the  oppor- 
tunity to  create  a  viable  European  commu- 
nity. 

Again,  as  one  considers  our  increasing  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam  following  the  French 
withdrawal  in  1954,  one  notes  a  series  of 
improvised  steps  to  deal  piecemeal  with  a 
deteriorating  situation.  Most  of  them  won 
general  approval;  none  appeared  as  a  large 
commitment  until  a  very  large  one  was  upon 
us.  One  senses  the  defect,  dangerous  to  gam- 
blers and  politicians,  of  Increasing  one's 
bets  and  investment  in  a  venture  showing 
steady  less,  thus  increasing  the  difficulty  of 
cutting  one's  losses  and  scrapping  the  ven- 
ture. One  misses  a  calculation  of  the  future, 
a  reckoning  of  costs  within  allowable  invest- 
ment and  values  obtainable,  unobscured  by 
words  like  "falling  dominoes,"  "honorable 
solutions,"  and  "the  will  to  win."  The  re- 
sult has  shaken  confidence  in  our  govern- 
ment at  home  and  abroad  and  set  up  or  in- 
creased confiicts,  dangerous  in  the  extreme, 
within  our  society.  This  is  a  description  of 
continued  failure  of  Judgment. 

Illustrations  could  be  multiplied.  It  Is 
enough  to  mention  the  reaction  of  the  Soviet 
apparatus  to  alarm  over  successful  protest 
by  the  Czechs  against  the  rigidity  of  their 
communist  bureaucracy  and  fear  that  it 
might  be  contagious.  The  short-term  solu- 
tion of  invasion  and  suppression  suggests 
long-term  setbacks  in  relaxing  fears  and  hos- 
tilities that  must  precede  settlements  fur- 
thering Russian  security.  One  can  add  the 
faUures  of  developing  societies  in  Latin 
America  to  identify  and  attack  their  own 
problems  rather  than  protest  that  a  rich 
neighbor  Is  not  doing  more  to  help  them. 
Perhaps  the  most  basic  difficulties  of  our 


own  society  and  others  in  this  time  of  pro- 
test and  communication  arise  in  Identify- 
ing real  subjects  of  concern  and  dealing  with 
them  with  discrimination,  circumspection, 
and  persistence.  In  his  book.  The  Unheavenly 
City.  Professor  Edward  C.  Banfield  of  Har- 
vard discusses  "Counterfeit  Crises  and  Real 
Problems."  Confusion  comes  from  failure 
to  differentiate  the  consequences  of  a  cold 
from  that  of  cancer.  Our  people  are  over- 
whelmed and  frustrated  by  a  multiplicity  of 
concerns.  A  danger  that  confronts  the  radar 
of  antiballlstic  systems  is  being  saturated 
and  rendered  Ineffective  by  multitudinous 
Incoming  targets — some  false,  some  real 
weapons.  Survival  lies  In  Identifying  the  real 
ones.  In  the  political  and  social  fields,  pro- 
tests, demonstrations,  strikes,  disorder,  and 
the  babel  of  media  do  not  help  separate  the 
counterfeit  and  spurious  from  the  real. 
Counterfeiting  crises  is  considerably  more 
serious  than  counterfeiting  currency  and  is 
worthy  of  at  least  equal  suppression. 

When  real  problems  are  Identified,  the 
need  arises  to  deal  with  them  circumspectly. 
This  requires  a  penetrating  survey  of  all 
aspects  of  the  problem  and  the  effects  of  all 
solutions  proposed.  Solutions  that  create 
more  or  more  serious  problems  than  they 
attempt  to  solve  are  not  wise  or  feasible, 
no  matter  how  much  support  they  have. 
For  Instance,  if  the  legally  enforced  separa- 
tion of  black  and  white  children  for  pur- 
poses of  education  had  been  clearly  Identi- 
fied as  a  problem  requiring  solution,  it  would 
have  been  recognized  as  different  and  sepa- 
rate from  other  problems,  such  as  enforcing 
by  law  some  specific  racial  mixture  in  all 
public  schools,  or  the  use  of  schools  whose 
primary  function  Is  education,  as  an  Instru- 
ment of  social  reform.  Careful  scrutiny  of 
remedies  would  reject  as  not  feasible  those 
that  seemed  likely  to  bring  an  exodus  of 
whites  from  cities,  impairment  of  the  cities' 
tax  bases,  underemployment  and  crime  with- 
in them,  decline  in  the  quality  of  public 
education,  other  services,  and  the  general 
urban  environment. 

In  the  foreign  field  the  same  necessity 
exists  for  discernment  in  selecting  objectives 
and  circumspection  in  choosing  means  and 
methods.  Aid  and  trade  policies  and  methods, 
for  instance,  seem  to  be  products  of  popular 
whims  and  vagaries.  Sometimes  the  aim  as- 
serted is  to  gain  allies  or  strengthen  them; 
at  other  times,  to  strengthen  democratic  re- 
gimes; at  still  others,  to  punish  those  of 
whom  we  disapprove  by  cutting  trade  rela- 
tions. Often  the  object  seems  to  be  the  hu- 
manitarian one  of  relieving  need:  and,  again, 
the  more  earthy  one  of  reducing  surpluses 
by  giving  them  away.  Some  urge  the  build- 
ing of  commercial  bridges  to  communist  sa- 
tellites, presumably  to  wean  them  away  from 
their  Ideology.  In  the  face  of  this  confusion, 
consistency  in  policy  Is  almost  impossible, 
and  intelligent  criticism  of  method  very  dif- 
ficult. The  result  is  most  often  an  attitude 
of  revulsion  against  liberal  trade  and  aid 
policies  and  return  to  restrictive  and  Isola- 
tionist ones. 

However,  "the  common  defense" — as  the 
Constitution  states  one  of  our  trinity  of  na- 
tional purposes — suffers,  perhaps,  most  se- 
verely in  the  Interplay  between  the  masses 
and  the  media.  Here,  where  General  Mar- 
shall used  to  urge  that  consistency  and  per- 
sistence in  effort  are  as  important  as  mag- 
nitude, policy  is  subject  to  extremes  of  al- 
most hysterical  pressures.  Under  the  stimu- 
lus of  actual  enemy  attack,  there  is  almost 
no  limit  to  what  the  media  will  support,  the 
people  will  authorize,  and  the  government 
will  provide.  When  the  memory  of  danger 
fades,  taxation  and  national  service  are 
viewed  as  Intolerable  and  unnecessary  bur- 
dens. Distrust,  springing  from  an  unpopular 
vsrar,  accompanied  by  its  full  quota  of  mili- 
tary and  political  mlsjudgments,  touches  off 
an  epidemic  of  attacks  and  protests,  which 
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undermine  confidence  In  the  whole  military 
establishment.  When  a  distinguished  soldier 
and  undistinguished  President  voiced  suspi- 
cion of  the  '■military-industrial  complex,"  he 
proved  not  only  that  "war  Is  much  too  seri- 
ous a  thing  to  be  left  to  military  men,"  but 
that  politics  is,  also. 

War — certainly  nuclear  war — Is  too  serious 
a  thing  to  be  engaged  in  by  anyone.  The 
object  of  national  policy  is  to  prevent  It.  In 
the  present  state  of  Justified  mistrust  among 
nuclear  powers,  endless  talk  alone  cannot 
produce  a  reliable  nuclear  disarmament 
treaty.  Verbal  negotiations  will  have  to  be 
accompanied  over  many  years  by  negotiation 
through  acts  in  which  a  wise,  expensive,  and 
persistent  military  policy  upon  our  part 
might  convince  the  Russians  of  our  mutual 
interest  In  maintaining  stable  second  strike 
capabilities  on  both  sides,  Incapable  of  esca- 
lation Into  a  first-strike  capability  without 
detection  from  outside  observation. 

Then,  and  only  then,  could  some  measure 
of  confidence  be  placed  in  engagements.  But 
have  we  the  resolution  and  discipline  to  em- 
bark on  and  maintain  such  a  policy  over 
the  years?  Twenty  years  ago  I  argued  with 
conviction  that  our  society  was  inherently 
stronger  than  the  Soviet  because  it  was  sup- 
ported by  the  free  will  and  consent  of  its  citi- 
zens, whereas  a  communist  regime  rested 
upon  compulsion  backed  by  fear.  If,  how- 
ever, free  citizens  turn  against  a  course  that 
their  interest  calls  upxjn  them  to  follow, 
within  measurable  time  it  will  fail.  The  virus 
of  disbelief  in  danger  and  recoil  from  meet- 
ing it  seem  to  lead  to  distrust  and  impa- 
tience toward  our  allies  and  a  wishful  belief 
that  Russian  hostility  of  the  Stalin- 
Khrushchev  period  has  abated.  Some  go  even 
further  and  urge  a  unilateral  postponement 
in  development  or  even  an  actual  reduction 
of  our  military  capacity  to  Induce  a  Russian 
resF>onse  in  kind. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  where 
present  trends  could  take  us.  I  cannot  recall 
an  Instance  of  a  democratic  society  that,  once 
having  lost  the  will  to  provide  for  domestic 
tranquility  and  national  security,  has  re- 
gained it  by  a  new  birth  of  discipline  and 
commitment.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Judg- 
ment of  nature  upon  error  is  death.  In  the 
life  of  nations  that  Judgment  has  been  disas- 
ter. I  do  not  predict.  It  Is  enough  to  regret 
that 

I  tell  you  nought  for  your  comfort. 

Yea.  nought  for  your  desire. 

Save  that  the  sky  grows  darker  yet. 

And  the  sea  rises  higher. 


SENATOR  MOSS  AND  THE 
CONSUMER 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  we  in 
Congress  rarely  look  back.  Today's  crisis 
or  tomorrow's  law  preoccupies  us.  Stir- 
ring legislative  battles,  victories  and  de- 
feats, pass  quickly  and  surely  from  the 
front  pages  to  the  dimly  remembered 
quiet  of  the  Congressional  Record. 

But  this  week  I  happened  to  read  a 
summary  of  the  work  of  our  Consumer 
Subcommittee  during  the  current  Con- 
gress. Frankly,  I  was  amazed,  not  only 
at  the  level  of  energetic  activity  but  at 
the  level  of  significant  achievement. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) 
assumed  the  reins  as  chairman  of  the 
Consumer  Subcommittee  only  in  April  of 
last  year.  Much  of  the  technical  side  of 
the  subcommittee's  work  was  new  to  him, 
but  he  seized  the  responsibilities  and 
sorted  out  the  essence  of  what  it  is  that 
frustrates,  angers,  and  bugs  the  Nation's 
consumers,  then  he  set  out  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  consumer. 


Just  look  at  the  range  of  issues  his 
subcommittee  has  pursued:  cigarette  ad- 
vertising and  toy  safety;  flammable  fab- 
rics and  poison  prevention  packaging; 
advertising  and  drug  addiction;  advertis- 
ing and  nutrition,  chemical  mace  and 
fish  inspection;  a  forum  of  consumer  pro- 
tection activities  within  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  the  strengthening 
of  the  antlfraud  work  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment; assuring  consumers  that  their 
day  in  court  through  class  action  suits  for 
the  benefit  of  all  consumers  cheated  by 
the  same  scheme  or  practice,  the  devel- 
opment of  sound  consumer  information 
on  product  life  and  performance  through 
product  testing  and  scrutiny  of  super- 
market pricing  and  labeling  practices 
which  bring  the  consumer  a  dollar's 
worth  for  a  dollar  spent. 

Several  major  new  laws  are  already 
on  the  books  as  a  result  ot  his  efforts; 
others  are  well  on  their  way  to  enactment 
this  year.  And  for  still  others  a  solid 
foundation  has  been  laid  for  future 
action. 

I  thought  Senators  would  like  to  have 
a  capsule  glance  at  the  record  of  Ted 
Moss'  work  product  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  for  Consumers. 

Let  us  look  at  the  record. 

Warranties  and  guarantees:  Let  us 
face  it.  There  is  probably  no  greater 
source  of  frustration  with  the  American 
consumer  than  phony  and  misleading 
guarantees.  The  tricky  warranty  game 
has  become  an  American  ritual  of  the 
late  20th  century:  Man  buys  a  product — 
especially  an  appliance — that  does  not 
work  or  does  not  work  the  way  it  should 
or  stops  working  in  a  couple  of  days. 
Then  comes  the  anxious  scanning  of  the 
small  print  in  the  warranty  sheet  and  the 
inevitable  discovery:  The  warranty  ex- 
pired as  you  crossed  the  threshold  of  the 
store;  moving  parts  were  not  covered; 
you  have  to  mail  it  to  Muncie.  Ind.,  post- 
paid. Shoddy  workmanship  coupled  with 
shoddy  promises.  A  recent  poll  in  Utah 
found  two- thirds  of  those  pwlled  demand- 
ing remedial  legislation  on  warranties 
and  guarantees. 

Under  Senator  Moss'  subcommittee 
and  fioor  leadership  they  are  getting  it. 
The  Senate  has  passed  the  landmark 
guaranty  and  warranty  bill.  When  the 
House  completes  action,  this  law  will 
force  manufacturers  to  spell  out  their 
warranty  obligations,  keep  them  from 
using  words  of  warranty  as  an  illusory 
smokescreen  to  escape  their  common  law 
obligation  to  provide  a  product  which  is 
fit  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  sold. 
It  is  a  law  which  sets  minimum  standards 
for  the  content  of  full  warranties;  and  it 
provides  for  the  consumer's  full  recovery 
of  his  attorney's  fees  and  incidental  ex- 
penses if  he  has  to  go  to  court  to  en- 
force his  rights. 

Cigarette  advertising:  It  is  rare 
enough  in  Congress  when  a  Senator  or  a 
Representative  in  Congress  enters  a 
face-to-face  challenge  with  a  powerful 
industry  and  it  is  rarer  still  when  he  wins. 
Senator  Moss  took  on  two  heavies  of 
American  industry,  the  cigarette  manu- 
facturers and  the  broadcasters.  The  law 
which  will  make  cigarette  commercials 
a  historic  curiosity  by  the  first  of  next 


year  bears  his  imprint  more  than  any 
other  man.  It  represents  the  culmination 
of  a  decade-long  fight  for  Ted  Moss— a 
fight  he  will  not  let  rest  until  we  have 
brought  home  to  our  young  people  the 
full  truth  about  the  hazards  of  smoking. 

Toy  safety:  6  months  after  the  Na- 
tional  Commission  on  Product  Safety 
told  Congress  that  comprehensive  toy 
safety  legislation  was  needed,  the  bill 
which  Senator  Moss  had  engineered 
through  Congress  was  signed  into  law. 
No  longer  will  our  children  be  exposed 
to  sharply  pointed  pins  used  to  attach 
the  eye  of  a  doll;  no  longer  will  our  chil- 
dren inhale  the  darts  of  a  poorly  designed 
Zulu  gun.  These  dangerous  products,  and 
thousands  of  others  like  them,  are  no 
longer  being  sold  thanks  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Toy  Safety  Act. 

Poison  prevention  packaging:  The 
Consumer  Subcommittee  focus  on  pro- 
tection for  the  very  young  has  been  dem- 
onstrated in  yet  another  piece  of  legis- 
lation which  the  Senate  has  passed.  Some 
day  an  innocent  child,  briefly  unattended 
while  her  mother  answers  the  door,  will 
grab  for  some  furniture  polish  under  the 
kitchen  sink  and  find  that  it  has  been 
safety  packaged  so  that  its  deadly  con- 
tents cannot  find  its  way  into  her  mouth. 
The  mother  who  returns  to  find  her  baby 
struggling  to  get  into  the  enticingly  pack- 
aged container  will  have  Senator  Moss  to 
thank  for  the  safety  closure  that  has 
saved  her  child  from  harm. 

And  the  list  could  go  on — Flammable 
Fabrics  Act  amendments  that  give  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  stronger  en- 
forcement tools;  future  hearings  on  the 
product  safety  proposals  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Product  Safety;  auto  in- 
surance legislation  reform;  nutrition  of 
dry  breakfast  cereals. 

Of  course,  no  Senator  single  handedly 
passes  legislation.  It  takes  great  team- 
work to  engineer  important  legislation 
through  Congress.  But  Senator  Moss  has 
time  and  time  again  captained  a  strong 
consumer  team  that  has  scored  heavily 
for  the  consumer — and  for  legitimate 
business.  Consumers  are  fortunate  in 
having  a  man  like  Ted  Moss  carrying  the 
ball  for  them. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  grate- 
ful to  the  senior  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton for  his  expression  of  confidence  in 
my  leadership  of  the  Consumer  Subcom- 
mittee. I  would  remind  Senators,  how- 
ever, that  I  am  but  following  the  course 
set  by  Senator  Magnuson  himself,  who 
doubled  as  chairman  of  the  Consumer 
Subcommittee  until  he  asked  me  to  as- 
sume that  responsibihty. 

Senator  Magnuson  has  long  been  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  the  top  national  lead- 
ers in  promoting  the  consumer  interest. 
He  has  provided  an  excellent  example 
of  leadership  by  his  arduous  efforts,  his 
dedication,  his  effectiveness.  I  am  pleased 
to  be  able  to  follow  in  his  footsteps  as 
chairman  of  the  Consumer  Subcommit- 
tee and  join  with  him  as  a  cosponsor 
of  a  number  of  measures  including  the 
warranty  and  guaranty  bill  that  was  re- 
cently passed  by  the  Senate. 

I  have  enjoyed  this  work  and  feel  that 
we  are  making  real  progress  In  securing 
for  consimiers  their  just  rights  in  the 
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marketplace.  I  want  to  assure  the  chair- 
man of  my  continuing  commitment  to 
work  with  him  in  pushing  the  consumer 
movement  forward. 


SENATOR  RANDOLPH  RESPONDS  TO 
EDITORIAL^DISCUSSES  HIGH- 
WAY PROGRAM  AND  TRUST  FUND 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  20,  the  Washington  Post  published 
an  editorial  concerning  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund.  I  felt  there  were  erroneous 
conclusions  about  the  highway  program 
and  my  own  viewpoint  on  the  future  of 
the  trust  fund. 

I  subsequently  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Post  discussing  these  matters  in  detail. 
That  letter  was  published  today. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial of  the  Washington  Post  and  my 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

$20  Billion  a  Year  for  Highways? 

On  the  Senate  floor  one  day  last  month. 
Senator  Randolph  tossed  off  a  piece  of  Infor- 
mation that  each  member  of  Congress  and 
each  taxpayer  ought  to  ponder  for  a  while. 
"State  highway  officials,  through  their  na- 
tionwide organization,"  he  said,  "estimate 
that  the  national  highway  needs  for  the  next 
15  years  will  cost  $320  billion." 

We've  gotten  so  used  to  talking  about 
billions— a  federal  debt  that  approaches  $400 
billion,  a  defense  budget  of  around  $80  bil- 
lion—that the  size  of  this  figure  Is  hard  to 
grasp.  But  $320  billion  is  enough  money  for 
the  government  to  buy  all  the  railroads  in 
the  countrv.  repair  their  roadbeds,  fill  all 
of  their  needs  for  new  equipment,  operate 
their  passenger  and  communter  trains  with- 
out charge  to  the  riders  for  the  next  15 
years  and  still  have  a  big  kitty  left  over. 
Looked  at  another  way,  $320  billion  is  enough 
to  buy  every  man,  woman  and  child  In  the 
United  States  a  new  television  set  on  each 
January  1,  for  the  next  15  years. 

That's  whv  the  hearings  on  highway  mat- 
ters on  Capitol  Hill  last  week  are  Important. 
Slowly  but  surely,  and  rather  quietly.  Con- 
gress Is  moving  toward  a  decision  that  will 
set  the  country's  tranportation  policy  for  the 
next  decade.  "The  law  that  sends  tax  revenues 
directly  into  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  ex- 
pires on  October  1,  1972,  and  the  time  for 
Congress  to  renew  or  change  it  is  drawing 
near  And  so  is  the  battle  between  those  who 
want  to  keep  this  great  pot  of  federal 
money— now  more  than  $4  billion  a  year — 
flowing  Into  highways  and  those  who  want  to 
see  some  of  that  money  diverted  to  other 
projects,  most  particularly  other  transporta- 
tion projects. 

Some  members  of  Congress,  like  Senator 
Randolph,  have  already  made  it  clear  that 
they  cannot  conceive  of  any  substantial 
change  in  the  trust  fund.  But  Secretary  of 
Transportation  Volpe  testified  last  week  that 
he  favors  a  broader  use  of  trust-fund  rev- 
enues. And  Governor  Mandel,  speaking  on 
behalf  of  the  National  Governors  Conference, 
argued  that  a  state  ought  to  be  able  to 
choose  between  having  its  share  of  that  trust 
fund  spent  on  highways  or  on  some  other 
kind  of  transpwrtatlon. 

If  the  administration  will  give  Secretary 
Volpe  its  full  support  and  If  the  governors 
and  mayors,  not  to  mention  plain  old  tax- 
payers, will  rally  round  Governor  Mandel,  the 
fight  over  the  trust  fund  could  be  a  good 
one.  But  If  any  change  Is  to  be  made  In  how 
that  fund  is  used  this  kind  of  strong  sup- 
port will  be  required.  The  highway  lobby  Is 
about  as  strong  as  lobbies  come  and  a  good 
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many  members  of  Congress  seem  to  be  In 
love  with  highways. 

Before  voting  to  renew  the  trust  fund  as 
it  now  stands,  however,  members  of  Congress 
ought  to  think  about  what  it  Is  doing  to  the 
country.  One  out  of  every  eight  dollars  that 
state  and  local  governments  spend  goes  into 
highways.  These  governments  spend  more  on 
highways  than  on  colleges  and  universities; 
twice  as  much  on  highways  as  on  hospitals; 
foHr  times  as  much  on  highways  as  on  crime 
prevention;  ten  times  as  much  on  highways 
as  on  parks  and  recreation.  Much  of  this 
highway  spending  is  stimulated  by  the  fed- 
eral government.  It  puts  up  almost  a  third 
of  the  money  and  a  state  can  hardly  af- 
ford to  reject  the  90-10  or  50-50  matching 
funds  thus  made  available.  All  this  happens 
while  the  cities  become  increasingly  Jammed 
with  cars,  while  the  air  thickens  with  ex- 
haust fumes,  while  seashores  become  more 
polluted  with  oil.  Does  it  make  sense  in  this 
situation— which  is  not  the  situation  that 
existed  when  the  trust  fund  was  set  up  In 
1956 — for  Congress  to  lead  the  way.  to  egg 
the  states  on,  towards  a  time  when  more 
than  $20  billion  a  year  is  spent  on  highways? 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Public  Works, 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  20, 1970. 
The  Washington  Post, 
1515  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  B.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  editorial  of  July  20  on  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund  raises  questions  that 
merit  further  discussion,  as  does  your  Inter- 
pretation of  my  position  concerning  the  fu- 
ture of  the  fund. 

I  agree  that,  considering  the  scheduled 
1972  expiration  of  the  Trust  Fund  and  the 
delayed  completion  of  the  Interstate  system, 
the  hearings  conducted  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Roads  are  very  important.  For  this  rea- 
son I  was  disappointed  not  to  see  any  cov- 
erage of  these  hearings  in  the  Post  up  to  this 
point,  coverage  that  would  contribute  to  a 
fuller  public  understanding  of  the  issues 
involved. 

Throughout  the  15  days  of  hearings  held 
this  year  there  has  been  considerable  discus- 
sion of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund.  It  is  ob- 
vious from  this  testimony  that  there  is  some 
sentiment  (but  not  necessarily  a  consensus) 
for  changing  the  Trust  Fund  from  its  present 
comparatively  limited  purposes.  The  Trust 
Fund  was  created  in  1956  mainly  as  a  financ- 
ing mechanism  for  the  Interstate  system  of 
highways  and  the  regular  Federal-aid  road 
building  program.  There  is  little  question 
that  It  has  performed  this  function  well. 

With  the  Interstate  system  now  more  than 
70  percent  complete,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
Congress  must  give  careful  consideration  to  a 
new  national  highway  program,  one  that  will 
help  set  transportation  patterns  for  many 
years.  That  is  one  reason  I  have  deliberately 
deferred  introducing  comprehensive  high- 
way legislation  until  the  conclusion  of  these 
hearings.  In  this  way  neither  witnesses  nor 
Senators  were  limited  to  discussions  within 
the  confines  of  specific  legislative  proposals. 

I  have  not,  contrary  to  the  implications  of 
your  editorial,  advocated  an  indefinite  con- 
tinuation of  the  Trust  Fund  as  now  consti- 
tuted. I  have  stated  that  I  believe  the  Federal 
Government  has  a  moral.  If  not  strictly  legal, 
commitment  to  the  public  to  complete  the 
Interstate  system  substantially  as  authorized 
on  a  90-10  matching  basis.  There  has  been 
strong  evidence  that  several  segments  of  the 
Interstate  system,  primarily  high-cost  sec- 
tions located  in  tjrlMin  areas,  may  never  be 
constructed.  Because  of  this,  I  have  asked 
Transportation  Secretary  Volpe  to  explore 
with  the  appropriate  state  and  local  officials 
the  feaslblUy  of  considering  these  controver- 
sial segments  for  removal  from  the  Inter- 
state system  at  a  possible  saving  of  $4  billion. 
It  Is  now  estimated  that  the  Interstate  sys- 


tem can  be  finished  in  about  seven  years,  and 
I  am  now  considering  proposing  a  legisla- 
tive measure  to  establish  a  firm  deadline  for 
this  completion. 

For  the  post-Interstate  period  I  have  been 
repeatedly  advocating  establishment  of  a 
single  formula  for  allocating  Federal  hlgh- 
v^y  funds,  perhaps  on  the  order  of  70-30, 
with  the  states  having  wide  latitude  in  deter- 
mining where  this  money  should  be  spent. 
In  this  way  we  might  hope  to  profit  by  the 
experience  of  the  past  14  years,  in  which 
there  has  been  concentration  on  the  Inter- 
state system,  a  necessary  and  worthwhile 
program,  and  comparative  neglect  of  other 
parts  of  the  highway  network  especially  old 
bridges  and  many  primary  and  secondary 
roads. 

Although  the  transportation  uses  of  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund  cannot  be  broadened  a 
great  deal  while  the  Interstate  obligation 
remains,  I  expect  to  see  moves  to  do  so  this 
year.  Last  December,  I  introduced  a  bill  which 
would  allow  cities  to  use  Trust  Fund  monies 
to  support  public  transportation  s>-stems, 
mainlv  buses,  thereby  making  use  of  high- 
ways more  efficient  and  hopefully  reducing 
the  need  for  additional  urban  highways.  I 
have  also  proposed  a  bridge  replacement  pro- 
gram financed  by  the  Trust  Fund. 

New  legislation  to  be  introduced  will  pro- 
pose moving  other  highway-related  activi- 
ties into  Trust  Fund  financing.  Including  for- 
est liighways.  public  lands  highways,  safety 
programs,  safety  research,  beautlfication,  re- 
placement housing  and  equal  employment 
opportunities. 

Witnesses  at  our  hearings  have  advocated 
enlarging  the  Trust  Fund  into  a  general 
transportation  fund.  I  recognize  that  some 
transportation  programs  have  been  severely 
underfinanced,  and  I  hope  these  Imbalances 
can  be  corrected.  What  will  happen  several 
years  in  the  future  I  cannot  predict,  but  I  feel 
it  is  necessary  to  retain  the  Trust  Fund  in 
essentially  its  present  form  until  current  In- 
terstate and  Defense  Highway  system  com- 
mitments are  met. 
Truly, 

Jennings  Randolph,  Chairman. 


TRIUMPH   OF   FREE   ENTERPRISE 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado  '  Mr.  Al- 
LOTT)  performed  a  service  for  the  Senate 
and  for  readers  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  July  6  when  he  inserted  a 
speech  given  in  Tokyo  on  July  2  by  the 
distinguished  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve,  Dr. 
Arthur  Burns.  I  have  just  finished  read- 
ing the  speech,  and  for  those  who  may 
have  missed  it  for  one  reason  or  another, 
I  make  the  suggestion  that  this  was  too 
important  a  statement  to  miss.  It  can 
be  found  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
July  6.  1970,  page  22799. 

The  title  of  the  address  was  "The  Tri- 
umph of  Free  Enterprise."  It  was  de- 
livered in  Tokyo,  Japan,  and  addressed 
the  problems  of  developing  economies 
throughout  the  world.  More  than  that, 
however,  his  thoughts  range  far  into 
fundamental  questions,  and  with  a  great 
deal  of  historic  perspective  he  compared 
the  promises  and  the  performances  of 
free  world  and  Communist  bloc  econ- 
omies during  the  past  several  decades. 
The  substance  of  his  remarks  Is  that  the 
world's  economic  success  stories — par- 
ticularly the  Asian  countries  of  Japan, 
the  Republic  of  Korea,  Nationalist 
China,  Thailand,  Hong  Kong  and 
Malaysia — are  all  coimtries  which  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree  have  adhered 
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to  market  economic  principles.  By  con- 
trast, Asian  countries  which  experienced 
the  slowest  rates  of  growth  in  the  period 
from  1958  to  1968  were  also  the  coimtries 
which  leaned  most  heavily  on  centralized 
economic  controls.  Examples  In  this 
category  are  Ceylon,  Burma,  India,  and 
Indonesia. 

Concluding  his  remarks  on  the  inter- 
national economic  picture,  E>r.  Bums 
voiced  the  hope  that  those  countries 
which  have  fared  less  well  will  be  in- 
clined to  review  their  positions  in  the 
light  of  past  policies  and  change  those 
policies : 

I  see  a  basis  tor  optimism  about  the  fu- 
ture In  the  economic  experience  of  both  the 
countries  that  have  forged  ahead  and  those 
that  have  lagged  behind.  What  haa  gone 
wrong,  after  all.  Is  not  something  immutable. 
A  country  can  change  Its  future,  for  the 
better,  by  changing  Its  policies.  The  countries 
that  have  lagged  In  the  economic  contest 
have  the  opportunity  to  learn  from  experi- 
ence and  to  alter  their  course. 

I  commend  Dr.  Burns  for  his  timely 
and  astute  remarks. 


MAYOR  GRANDBERRY  PROVIDES  A 
STRONG  LEADERSHIP  IN  TIME  OF 
DISASTER 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  Houston  Chronicle  of  July  26.  1970, 
contains  an  article  entitled  "Lubbock's 
New  Mayor  Had  Trial  by  Tornado." 
which  describes  the  leadership  and  cour- 
age displayed  by  the  mayor  of  Lubbock, 
Dr.  James  H.  Grandberry,  during  the 
recent  Lubbock,  Tex.,  tornado. 

As  the  article  points  out.  Mayor 
Grandberry  had  been  In  office  only  3 
weeks  when  the  tornado  struck  the  city 
in  early  May.  Despite  his  newness  to  the 
office.  Mayor  Grandberry  went  into  ac- 
tion immediately  and  displayed  leader- 
ship and  organizational  skills  that  would 
arouse  envy  in  the  most  experienced  gov- 
ernmental administrators. 

I  toixred  this  disaster  area  within  72 
hours  of  the  tornado  and  met  with 
Mayor  Grandberry  and  the  City  Council 
of  Lubbock  to  go  over  the  situation  in 
detail  to  determine  what  needed  to  be 
done.  I  was  most  happy  to  be  able  to 
help  the  people  of  Lubbock  by  expedit- 
ing emergency  assistance  to  that  stricken 
city.  The  tornado  struck  Lubbock  on 
May  U,  1970.  and  on  May  18  after  my 
return  to  Washington,  I  introduced  S. 
3848  to  give  special  emergency  relief  to 
Lubbock.  Within  1  week  of  the  bill's  in- 
troduction, hearings  were  held  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Disaster  Assist- 
ance of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Public 
Works  on  my  bill. 

In  my  work  with  Mayor  Grandberry, 
I  was  most  impressed  by  the  presence  and 
poise  he  demonstrated  during  those  try- 
ing days. 

Mayor  Grandberry  Is  now  working  dil- 
igently on  the  problems  of  rebuilding 
this  shattered  community.  I  want  to  as- 
sure him  and  the  people  of  Lubbock  that 
the  distinguished  Junior  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  TowKt),  Lubbock's  great 
Congressman,  Mr.  Mahon,  and  myself 
are  doing  all  we  can  to  assist  them  with 
this  task. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Houston  Chronicle,  July  26.  1970] 

LcBBOCK's  New  Mayor  Had  Trial  by 
Tornado 

Lubbock. — James  H.  Cranberry  had  been 
mayor  of  Texas'  eighth  largest  city  only  three 
weeks  wnen  on  May  11  a  tornado  ripped 
out  the  heart  of  Lubbock. 

In  a  terrifying  five  minutes  one  of  the 
worst  tornadoes  In  Texas  history  claimed 
the  lives  of  26  persons,  Injured  an  estimated 
1500  and  caused  damage  placed  at  $200  mil- 
lion. 

For  the  37-yeax-old  dentist,  life  changed 
Instantly. 

Suddenly,  2600  Lubbock  families  were 
plunged  Into  various  degrees  of  distress. 
Ninety  of  the  Injured  were  hospitalized.  With 
949  homee  destroyed  or  heavily  damaged, 
1800  persons  required  emergency  shelter  and 
11,664  were  provided  by  the  American  Red 
Cross  with  34,994  hot  meals  In  a  week. 

What  can  a  mayor  of  three  weeks,  ac- 
customed to  the  quiet  decorum  of  a  dental 
office,  do  when  confronted  vrtth  so  fright- 
ening an  emergency? 

OPERATIONS    PRAISED 

"I  have  never  seen  rescue  and  relief  op- 
erations brought  Into  being  more  quickly 
or  effectively,"  said  Gen.  George  A.  Lincoln, 
President  Nixon's  personal  representative 
to  the  disaster  area  who  flew  In  from  Wash- 
ington the  next  morning. 

"Disaster  operations  are  always  difficult, 
but  this  has  been  the  smoothest  I  have 
known."  said  George  Hastings,  who  also  ar- 
rived the  fcrilowlng  day  to  coordinate  the 
entire  federal  relief  and  recovery  effort.  "I 
attribute  it  to  an  excellent  city  government 
and  to  full  understanding  and  cooperation 
by  the  city.  co\mty  and  state  governments." 

Hastings,  of  E>enton,  Is  regional  director 
of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness. 
Lincoln  Is  director  of  the  OEP.  working  di- 
rectly under  the  President.  Both  arrived  In 
Lubbock  after  the  city's  emergency  operat- 
ing center  had  swung  Into  action. 

"You  handled  everything  perfectly,"  said 
U.S.  Rep.  George  H.  Mahon,  who  comes  from 
Lubbock. 

AT  HOME  WTTH  FAMILY 

Cranberry,  who  defeated  the  Incumbent 
mayor  In  an  April  21  election,  was  at  home 
with  his  family  when  the  tornado  dipped 
down  from  a  crashing,  lightning-filled 
thunderstorm  which  grew  more  violent  as 
It  approached  the  West  Texas  city. 

Cranberry  said  that  at  the  approach  of 
the  storm,  he  and  his  family  ha<i  gathered 
in  the  center  of  the  house  and  he  had 
helped  his  wife,  Edwlna.  get  the  five  chil- 
dren tucked  away  in  the  safest  place.  "Then 
I  went  outside  to  look  at  the  sky.  When  I 
returned  the  radio  was  off  and  I  figured  my 
weak  batteries  had  finally  played  out.  It 
was  several  minutes  later  before  f  knew  what 
had  happened,  and  several  hours  before  I 
began  to  realize  the  full  extent  of  It." 

The  usual  five  minute  drive  to  city  hall 
took  almost  an  hour. 

"We  even  got  lost  a  couple  of  times." 
Oranberry  said.  "The  usual  landmarks  that 
we  automatically  used  to  guide  us  had  been 
blown  away." 

At  city  hall  Cranberry  was  soon  Joined 
by  the  o*her  four  councilmen  and  city  offi- 
cials. Everything  was  turmoil.  The  police 
station  had  been  hit  and  was  without  elec- 
tricity and  communications. 

COUNCIL    CONVENED    QUICKLY 

It  took  only  minutes  to  convene  an  emer- 
gency council  meeting.  The  mayor  asked  for 
and  received  permission  to  allow  the  city 
manager.  Bill  Blackwell,  to  take  charge  and 


run  things,  although  the  city  charter  said 
the  mayor  had  jwwer  under  such  emergen- 
cies to  "act  as  he  sees  fit  and  order  any 
agency  of  citizens  to  do  what  he  requests." 

"When  you  are  riding  horseback  In  a 
swollen  stream  emd  things  get  rough,  you 
don't  try  to  change  horses,"  Oranberry  said. 
"Our  city  manager  operates  the  city  on  a 
daily  baals  and  knows  the  people  who  head 
each  phase  of  our  operation.  I  saw  no  rea- 
son to  step  in  and  take  over  when  he  al- 
ready knew  who  was  In  charge  of  what  and 
Just  how  much  he  could  do. 

Action  came  fast  that  tragic  night. 

"Immediately  we  proclaimed  a  state  of 
emergency,"  the  mayor  said.  "We  put  a  cur- 
few on  the  hit  area  as  best  we  knew  It.  and 
ordered  all  looters  to  be  shot  on  sight. 
Then,  the  city  council  went  Into  emergency 
session  to  pass  needed  resolutions  to  begin 
Immediate  search  and  rescue,  and  make 
plans  on  how  to  operate  our  city. 

NATIONAL    GUARD    ASKED 

"The  council  Immediately  contacted  the 
state  capital  and  asked  the  National  Guard 
be  activated.  We  learned  the  governor  was 
out  of  state,  but  the  lieutenant  governor 
promised  every  help  p>ossible  and  flew  out 
to  aid  us  himself  the  next  morning." 

Gransberry  went  44  hours  without  sleep 
while  directing  the  emergency  operation. 
All  of  the  dead  were  found  before  daybreak 
and  only  a  few  Injured  were  located  after 
the  sun  came  up. 

"I  see  no  major  goof-ups  In  the  entire 
operation,  looking  back  over  It,"  Cranberry 
said.  "Sure,  no  one  Is  ever  prepared  for  this 
t>T>e  of  thing.  But  with  a  capable,  efficient 
and  dedicated  city  staff,  concerned  and  co- 
operative citizens  and  tremendous  response 
from  the  county,  state  and  federal  govern- 
ment, eveo-ything  seemed  to  go  as  smoothly 
as  possible." 

By  daylight  rehousing  of  persons  had  be- 
gun. The  Red  Cross  and  the  Salvation  Army 
headed  the  feeding  and  reclothlng  of 
srtrlcken  people,  operating  with  the  United 
Fund  and  many  church  organizations. 

"Lubbock  has  already  recovered  In  spirit," 
Cranberry  said.  "This  was  proved  six  weeks 
after  the  storm  when  we  went  on  national 
television  with  the  10th  annual  Coaches 
All-America  game,  and  had  the  biggest 
crowd  ever  of  football  fans — not  just  people 
making  a  show. 

"People  have  become  individuals  again, 
but  with  a  dliferent  spirit.  It's  a  renewed 
spirit  that  we  are  going  to  build  back  bet- 
ter. I  think  we  will." 


DON'T  BLAME  MR.  NEXON 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  incisive  analyses  of  the  causes 
and  effects  of  campus  unrest  appears  on 
the  editorial  page  of  today's  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

It  was  written  by  a  student,  Douglas 
L.  Hallett,  a  Yale  University  senior  suid 
editorial  chairman  of  the  Yale  Daily 
News.  He  currently  Is  a  sxunmer  employee 
in  the  Journal's  Washington  bureau. 

Mr.  Hallett  asserts : 

No  amount  of  frustration  with  society 
jiifitlfies  or  explains  the  destructive  path 
some  student  protest  has  taken  recently. 
President  Nixon  has  withdrawn  more  than 
100,000  troops  from  Vietnam  and  instituted 
draft  reform  that  will  lead  to  a  voluntary 
army.  He  has  proposed  an  Income  malnte- 
liance  plan  that  would  be  the  most  revolu- 
tionary domestic  program  In  a  generation 
and  he  is  already  the  first  President  since 
Franklin  Roosevelt  to  spend  more  on  domes- 
tic programs  than  on  defense. 

He  says: 

It  can  be  argued  that  these  steps  are  not 
enough. 
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But  then  he  poses  a  question: 
But  can  It  really  be  argued  that  they  are 
so  unsatisfactory  that  burning  buildings  and 
disrupting  classrooms  become  Justifiable  or 
even  understandable? 

Mr.  Hallett  declares: 

Responsibility  for  the  campus  unrest  does 
not  He  with  the  President,  as  some  suggest, 
but  rather  with  the  very  same  people  who 
have  been  devoting  so  much  energy  to  blam- 
ing the  President:  The  faculty  and  admin- 
istrators of  the  nation's  colleges  and 
universities. 

In  their  efforts  to  escape  responsibility, 
they  are  blaming  Mr.  Nixon.  In  the  process, 
they  are  breeding  In  their  students  the  kind 
of  rigidity  that  comes  only  with  a  one-sided 
historical  analysis — 

But  inevitably — 
the  universities  must  take  primary  respon- 
sibility for  the  confusion  among  many  of  our 
students.  More  than  any  other  Institution, 
they  Influence  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of 
the  brightest  of  our  young.  And  more  than 
any  other  institution,  they  are  responsible 
for  preseri-lng  our  p€ist  and  pesslng  along  the 
best  of  it  to  the  next  generation.  They  have 
failed  miserably  In  that  role.  And  only  when 
they  begin  to  succeed  will  students  turn  to 
more  constructive  paths  for  their  emotional 
surges. 

Mr.  President,  tliis  article  merits  wide- 
spread attention.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 

July  29.  19701 

Campus  Unrest;  Don't  Blame 

Mr.  Nixon 

(By  Douglas  L.  Hallett) 

Washington. — President  Nixon  has  now 
had  an  opportunity  to  study  the  Initial  testi- 
mony of  his  Comrnlsslon  on  Campus  Unrest 
headed  by  William  Scranton.  He  has  also 
received  a  report  from  his  special  adviser  on 
campus  problems,  Alexander  Heard,  chancel- 
lor of  Vanderbllt  University.  Hopefully  he  will 
read  both  selectively.  Although  the  commis- 
sion and  Mr.  Heard  have  elucidated  some  of 
the  problems  facing  universities,  their  basic 
thrust  is  much  too  one-sided  and  much  too 
limited  by  contemporary  events  to  be  of  any 
real  value. 

While  the  testimony  before  the  Scranton 
commission  and  Mr.  Heard's  report  make 
some  reference  to  the  need  for  reform  on 
university  campuses  themselves,  the  domi- 
nant tone  is  somewhat  different:  The  Pres- 
ident is  at  fault.  He  must  listen  to  the  stu- 
dents, resp<.nd  to  their  views,  end  the  war. 
and  If  that  cannot  be  done  tomorrow,  at 
least  try  to  "communicate"  with  the  nation's 
colleges  and  universities. 

"It  may  well  be  that  the  only  line  In  your 
report  that  will  have  meaning  for  our  col- 
leges and  universities  is  the  line  that  reads: 
"This  war  must  end',"  said  Sen.  Edward  M. 
Kennedy  (D.,  Mass.).  From  Robben  Flem- 
mlng.  president  of  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan: "An  end  to  the  use  of  American  troops 
in  Vietnam  will  not  still  campus  unrest,  but 
It  will  do  more  than  anything  else  to  help 
contain  it."  From  Charles  Palmer,  president 
of  the  National  Student  Association:  "As 
long  as  there  is  substantial  American  mili- 
tary Involvement  In  Indochina,  students  will 
continue  to  oppose  it." 

And  the  foundation  of  criticism  of  the  war 
Is  always  buttressed  with  the  nation's  other 
alleged  fallings.  "Unless  we  can  begin  now 
(restoring  youth's  faith  by  doing  their  bid- 
ding)," testified  Yale  psychologist  Kenneth 
Kenlston,  "ours  will  not  only  be  a  divided  and 


sick  society,  but  a  society  that  has  lost  the 
best  of  Its  youth — a  society  on  Its  death-bed." 
Even  calm  Mr.  Heard  recommended  "that 
the  President  increase  his  exposure  to  cam- 
pus representatives.  Including  students,  fac- 
ulty and  administrative  officers,  so  that  he 
can  better  take  Into  account  their  views,  and 
the  Intensity  of  those  views.  In  formulating 
domestic  and  foreign  policy." 

There  Is,  of  course,  some  validity  in  these 
vlfews.  Certainly  the  war  and  the  threat  of  the 
draft  have  created  consternation  on  campus. 
Certainly  many  able  students  are  shocked  by 
the  disparity  between  their  own  luxury  and 
the  deprivation  around  them  when  they  leave 
comfortable  suburban  high  schools  for  the 
dirt  and  tedium  of  urban  university  neigh- 
borhoods. 

IMPORTANT   SOCIAL    FACTOBS 

Even  more  Important  are  other  social  fac- 
tors the  Scranton  Commission  and  Mr.  Heard 
have  yet  to  discuss.  Students  discover  in  col- 
leges for  the  first  time  that  they  will  not  in- 
herit the  earth,  that  the  Increasingly  central- 
ized nature  of  the  American  economy  has 
foreclosed  many  of  the  opportunities  for  self- 
expression  they  thought  they  would  have. 
Thousands  study  international  relations  in 
college,  but  the  State  Department  ca.n  use 
only  150  each  year.  Only  a  few  In  any  profes- 
sion can  rise  to  positions  where  Individual 
initiative  and  creativity  are  truly  possible. 

But  no  amount  of  frustration  with  society 
Justifies  or  explains  the  destructive  path 
some  students  protest  has  taken  recently. 
President  Nixon  has  withdrawn  more  than 
100.000  troops  from  Vietnam  and  instituted 
draft  reform  that  will  lead  to  a  voluntary 
army.  He  has  proposed  an  Income  mainte- 
nance plan  that  would  be  the  most  revolu- 
tionary domestic  program  in  a  generation  and 
he  is  already  the  first  President  since  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt  to  spend  more  on  domestic 
programs  than  on  defense. 

It  can  be  argued  that  these  steps  are  not 
enough.  But  can  It  really  be  argued  that  they 
are  so  unsatisfactory  that  burning  buildings 
and  disrupting  classrooms  become  Justifiable 
or  even  understandable? 

Can  it  really  be  argued  that  students,  a 
group  possessing  the  luxury  of  time  to  use 
traditional  political  channels  and  the  most 
potential  for  eventually  controlling  them,  de- 
serve the  President's  special  attention? 

Can  It  really  be  argued  that  students  are 
doing  anything  more  than  indvUglng  their 
own  uncontrolled  emotions  when  their  ac- 
tivities polarize  the  society  and  undermine 
the  political  viability  of  issues  with  which 
they  are  supposedly  concerned? 

Mr.  Kenlston  and  others  who  have  been 
counseling  the  President  over  the  past  few 
weeks  may  be  optimistic  about  the  students 
and  their  concerns,  but  the  real  radicals  In 
this  society  fear  them.  They  see  many  stu- 
dents as  indulging  themselves  at  their  ex- 
pense. The  Black  Panthers  denounced  the 
white  students  who  took  to  the  streets  dur- 
ing the  May  weekend  demonstrations  as 
"racist  exhibitionists  who  know  black  people, 
and  not  they  themselves,  will  have  to  face 
the  repercussions  of  their  madness." 

And  Steven  Kelman.  a  Socialist  and  recent 
Harvard  graduate  whose  book,  "Push  Comes 
to  Shove,"  as  the  best  yet  on  campus  unrest, 
blasted  his  feUow  students  before  the  Scran- 
ton Commission  for  their  "snobbish,  arro- 
gant and  elitist  attitude."  He  said  unreat 
would  continue  "as  long  as  students  con- 
tinue to  regard  the  American  people  not  as 
potential  allies  In  solving  problems  but  as 
an  enemy  to  be  confronted." 

A    FUNDAMENTAL    REALIZATION 

Neither  the  Panthers  nor  Mr.  Kelman 
would  appreciate  being  coupled  with  Vice 
President  Agnew,  but  they  share  with  him 
one  fundamental  realization:  Most  so-called 
student  radicals  cannot  be  trusted.  Students 
don't  know  what  they  want.  They  Identify 


for  periods  of  time  with  anybody  from  Eu- 
gene McCarthy  to  Bobby  Seale.  but  their 
commitments  are  transitory.  The  outrage 
that  followed  the  Cambodian  incursion  has 
not  been  followed  by  sustained  polltcial  ac- 
tivity among  students.  As  president  King- 
man Brewster  of  Yale  knew  when  he  under- 
took his  policy  of  generous  tolerance  last 
spring,  students  get  bored  easily  when  it 
comes  to  the  hard  work  of  political  organi- 
zation and  stop  when  the  initial  enthusiasm 
has  passed. 

Worse  yet,  students  are  frightenlngly  ig- 
norant of  the  problems  the  country  faces 
and  of  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  to 
solve  them.  They  react  strongly  to  rhetoric 
because  they  have  nothing  else  on  which  to 
rely  It  can  be  argued  that  President  Nixon's 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam  Is  too  slow,  but 
those  who  make  this  point  should  be  willing 
to  acknoweldege  that  Mr.  Nixon  Is  doing  ex- 
actly what  Robert  Kennedy  proposed  in  1966. 
Similarly,  It  Is  possible  to  quarrel  with  the 
"new  urbanology"  of  Daniel  Patrick  Moyni- 
han  and  Edward  Banfleld,  but  It  should  also 
be  clear  that  their  approach  Is  designed  par- 
t  Lilly  to  eliminate  the  statLsm  that  proved  so 
ineffective  In  the  Johnson  Administration's 
■Great  Society"  programs.  Students.  In  their 
false  morality,  refuse  to  make  these  ac- 
knowledgments because  their  historical 
sense  Is  too  weak  to  breed  In  them  the  tol- 
erance that  should  come  with  learning. 

Responsibility  for  this  situation,  does  not, 
as  the  Scranton  commission  testimony  and 
Mr.  Heard's  report  come  close  to  Implying, 
lie  with  Mr.  Nixon.  Rather,  as  only  a  few 
brave  academic  souls  such  as  former  Cornell 
President  James  Perkins  have  partially  con- 
ceded, it  lies  with  the  very  same  people  who 
have  been  devoting  so  much  energy  to  blam- 
ing the  President :  The  faculty  and  adminis- 
trators of  the  nation's  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. During  the  Fifties.  Mr.  Perkins  argues, 
universities  became  so  distrsicted  by  the  Mc- 
Carthy furor  that  they  failed  to  keep  pace 
with  changing  historical  currents.  Instead  of 
changing  teacher  content  and  academic 
structures,  they  Just  marked  time. 

On  a  public  policy  level.  Mr.  Perkins  be- 
lieves this  led  to  the  universities'  advocating 
two  premises  that  were  "bankrupt  "  long  be- 
fore the  academic  community  noticed.  One 
was  that  the  United  States  could  Intervene 
freely  throughout  the  world.  The  other  was 
that  Integration,  accepted  by  both  black  and 
white,  would  be  the  answer  to  racial  tensions. 
Mr.  Perkins  says  these  faulty  Ideas  have 
"chopped  up"  universities.  And  although  he 
does  not  continue  his  argument,  presumably 
he  means  that  this  has  taken  place  at  least 
partly  because  the  universities  have  refused 
to  accept  responsibility  for  their  views.  Now, 
In  their  efforts  to  escape  responsibility,  they 
are  blaming  Mr.  Nixon.  In  the  process,  they 
are  breeding  in  their  students  the  kind  of 
rigidity  that  comes  only  with  a  one-sided  his- 
torical analysis. 

UNCHANGED  SINCE  THE    MIDDLE  ACSS 

The  Perkins  analysis  can  also  be  extended 
to  the  Internal  structure  of  universities  Uni- 
versities are  the  only  Institutions  in  Ameri- 
can society  that  have  not  fundamentally 
changed  since  the  Middle  Ages.  They  still 
maintain  highly  structured  tenure  systems 
that  protect  Incompetence  and  cheat  the 
student  out  of  the  personal  tutoring  that  he 
Is  told  the  best  universities  offer.  But  the  ac- 
ademic community's  own  rigidity  does  not 
stop  It  from  lashing  out  at  the  political  sys- 
tem and  accusing  It  of  the  very  same  au- 
thoritarianism and  repression  academic  In- 
stitutions so  perfectly  exemplify  Learning 
from  people  who  engage  In  this  kind  of  self- 
delusion  and  self -projection,  students  na- 
turally come  away  confused  about  their  his- 
tory and  their  place  In  It. 

In  fairness.  It  must  be  noted  that  the  prob- 
lem lies  deeper  than  the  campus.  The  loss  of 
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historical  pverspectlve  and  the  diminished 
and  unsure  sense  of  the  self  that  It  brings 
have  been  encouraged  by  other  Institutions 
as  well.  Writes  historian  Daniel  J.  BoorBtln, 
•In  our  churches  the  effort  to  see  man  sub 
specie  aeternltatls  has  been  displaced  by  the 
•social  gospel' — which  Is  the  polemic  against 
the  supposed  special  evils  of  our  time.  Our 
book  publishers  and  literary  reviewers  no 
longer  seek  the  timeless  and  durable,  but 
spend  most  of  their  efforts  In  frultlese  search 
for  aia  morte  •social  commentary' — which 
they  pray  won't  be  out  of  date  when  the  Issue 
goes  to  press  In  two  weeks  or  when  the  man- 
uscript becomes  a  book  in  six  months."  Nor 
have  the  news  media,  In  this  day  of  up-to- 
the-minute  television  coverage,  done  much 
to  develop  In  their  audience  a  feel  for  the 
slow  and  deliberate  character  of  social 
change. 

But  Inevitably  the  universities  must  take 
primary  responsibility  for  the  confusion 
among  many  of  our  students.  More  than  any 
other  institution,  they  Influence  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  brightest  of  our 
young.  And  more  than  any  other  institution, 
they  are  responsible  for  preserving  our  past 
and  passing  along  the  best  of  It  to  the  next 
generation.  They  liave  failed  miserably  In 
that  role.  And  only  when  they  begin  to  suc- 
ceed win  students  turn  to  more  constructive 
paths  for  their  emotional  surges. 

This  does  not  mean  President  Nixon  can- 
not take  some  steps  to  ease  campus  tensions. 
He  can  persuade  his  Vice  President  to  soften 
his  statements  that  appear  to  many  students 
to  be  deliberate  incitement  to  riot.  He  can 
make  a  far  better  intellectual  presentation  of 
his  own  views  than  he  has  so  far.  He  can 
begin  advocating  the  kinds  of  public  and 
private  decentralization  that  will  create  new 
opportunities  for  self-expression  for  students 
and  others.  But  Mr.  Nixon  should  resist,  and 
resist  vigorously,  anybody  who  adrtses  him 
to  institute  artlflcial  consultation  with  stu- 
dents that  cannot  be  followed  by  policy  de- 
cisions the  students  desire.  The  problem  goes 
far  beyond  anything  symbolic  gesturing 
could  solve,  and  besides,  students  get  too 
much  of  that  already  on  their  campuses. 


THE  COST  OF  MOVING  THE  EDA 
REGIONAL  OFFICE  FROM  DULUTH 
TO  CHICAGO 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Grand  Rapids  Herald-Review  recently 
published  an  excellent  editorial  examin- 
ing the  Economic  Development  Admin- 
istration's plans  to  move  the  regional 
office  from  Duluth  to  Chicago. 

The  Herald-Review  editorial  points  out 
not  only  the  cost  of  this  move  to  the  city 
of  Duluth,  but  also  the  cost  to  those 
which  the  EDA  office  is  designed  to  serv- 
ice. Among  other  ways,  this  cost  can  be 
measured  in  terms  of  the  easier  accessi- 
bility of  the  Duluth  office  to  EDA  desig- 
nated counties  than  to  the  proposed  office 
in  Chicago.  Twice  as  many  eligible  coun- 
ties and  11  times  as  many  Indian  reser- 
vations are  within  200  miles  of  Duluth 
when  compared  with  those  which  are  the 
same  distance  from  Chicago. 

Despite  the  testimony  of  Robert  Po- 
desta  of  EDA  on  the  proposed  move,  clear 
evidence  of  the  neeid  for  a  transfer  of 
offices  and  of  the  efficiency  and  economy 
which  supposedly  would  accrue  from  it — 
indeed,  clear  evidence  of  any  Justifica- 
tion for  such  a  move — has  yet  to  be  pre- 
sented. 

At  a  time  when  dollar  investments  in 
vital  domestic  programs  must  be 
stretched  to  their  uppermost  limits,  and 


when  high  taxes  and  inflation  prevent 
desperately  needed  legislation  affecting 
health  and  education  from  being  enacted, 
it  is  incredible  that  the  administration 
should  contemplate  such  a  costly  action. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  complete  text  of  this  informative 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

iProm   the   Grand   Rapids    (Minn.)    Herald- 
Review,  June  29,  1970 1 
EDA  Office  Move  to  Chicago  Is  Difficult 
To  Understand 

Minnesotans  find  it  difficult  to  understand 
the  reasoning  back  of  the  decision  to  move 
the  regional  Economic  Development  Admin- 
istration (EDA)   office  in  Duluth  to  Chicago. 

Fifty-eight  employees  and  a  $1,100,000  an- 
nual payroll  are  involved  in  the  transfer.  But 
more  Importantly,  it  will  move  the  EDA  of- 
fice a  considerable  distance  from  the  area  it 
serves  most  frequently. 

Sen.  Walter  P.  Mondale,  In  a  sharp  ex- 
change with  an  EDA  official  at  a  recent  sen- 
ate sub-committee  hearing,  pointed  out  that 
"there  are  twice  as  many  EDA  designated 
counties  and  U  times  as  many  Indian  reser- 
vations within  200  miles  of  Duluth  as  there 
are  within  the  same  radius  of  the  Chicago 
cfH;e." 

In  further  emphasizing  the  desirability 
of  the  present  location.  Sen.  Mondale  said 
that  there  are  106  public  works  projects 
within  200  miles  of  Duluth  and  21  within 
200  miles  of  Chicago,  and  27  business  loan 
projects  within  200  miles  of  Duluth  as  com- 
pared with  five  in  Chicago. 

EDA  will  leave  quarters  which  are  leased 
through  July  1.  1971.  to  move  Into  temporary 
quarters  In  Chicago.  Another  move  will  be 
necessary  when  permanent  quarters  are  lo- 
cated. Robert  Podesta,  assistant  secretary  for 
economic  development  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  admits  that  it  is  more  costly  to 
move  twice  than  once,  yet  he  can  see  no  rea- 
son to  remain  In  Duluth  imtil  permanent 
quarters  are  available  In  Chicago. 

EDA  offers  the  surprisingly  feeble  excuse 
for  the  move  that  "it  is  easier  I'or  moet  people 
who  have  to  deal  with  us  to  get  to  Chicago. 
There  are  many  areas  that  m'.ght  have  had 
some  help  that  couldn't  get  to  Duluth." 

This  may  surprise  residents  of  this  area 
where  many  EDA  projects  are  centered.  It 
seems  relatively  easy  to  reach  Duluth  from 
virtually  any  part  of  the  Upper  Midwest. 
Grand  Rapids  residents,  for  example,  can 
drive  to  Duluth  In  less  time  than  It  takes 
a  traveler  to  get  from  his  airplane  at  O'Hare 
airport  nnd  reach  downtown   Chicago. 

Figures  of  EDA  activities  make  it  quite 
clear  that  more  projects  are  located  near 
Duluth  than  within  easy  traveling  distance 
of  Chicago.  There  may  be  good  reasons  for 
the  transfer  of  the  office  to  Chicago.  If  there 
are.  someone  should  take  the  time  to  present 
them.  In  the  absence  of  such  Information,  it 
is  rather  difficult  to  view  the  transfer  of  the 
office  from  Duluth  to  Chicago  in  terms  of 
efficiency  and  economy. 

While  it  will  now  be  less  convenient  to 
handle  EDA  projects,  the  really  important 
concern  is  that  projects  from  northern  Min- 
nesota continue  to  receive  the  consideration 
they  merit.  EDA  has  been  helpful  in  financ- 
ing a  number  of  worthwhile  projects  in  this 
area,  and  can  be  of  assistance  In  areas 
plagued  by  economic  problems. 


SPURIOUS  COMMUNIST  RULES 
FOR  REVOLUTION 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
know  how  many  times,  in  the  pages  of 


the  Congressional  Record  and  else- 
where, I  have  run  across  the  spurious 
"Communist  Rules  for  Revolution," 
which  are  widely  cited  by  those  on  the 
far  right  as  evidence  that  our  society  is 
slipping  toward  Communism  on  a  path 
set  more  than  half  a  century  ago. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf)  for  his  exposure 
of  this  phony  document  a  year  ago.  But 
exposure  has  not  lessened  the  distribu- 
tion of  these  so-called  rules  supposedly 
captured  by  allied  forces  at  Dusseldorf, 
Germany,  in  May  1919.  How  they  have 
survived  as  an  article  of  faith  among 
those  of  the  far  right  was  explained  Sun- 
day in  an  article  written  by  Wesley  Mc- 
Cune  and  published  in  the  Washington 
Post.  It  is  an  article  well  worth  read- 
ing, for  it  tells  much  about  the  opera- 
tions of  the  rightwing  publicity  mill  in 
this  country.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Rightwing  Hoax  Subvives  Exposure 
(By  Wesley  McCune) 

(Note. — The  author  Is  president  of  Group 
Research  Inc.,  a  former  corresjjondent  for 
Time  and  Newsweek  and  a  former  staff  mem- 
ber for  the  Agriculture  Department  and  the 
Democratic  National  Committee.) 

To  anyone  who  believes  a  certain  "docu- 
ment" currently  making  the  rounds  of  right- 
wing  groups  and  other  places,  there  is  little 
mystery  about  the  cause  of  civil  disorders, 
sexual  permissiveness,  pornography  or  even 
gun  control  legislation. 

It  Is  all  the  result  of  a  Conxmunist  plot, 
and  it  Is  all  laid  out  In  the  "Communist  Rules 
for  Revolution."  said  to  have  been  captured 
in  May.  1919,  at  Dusseldorf,  Germany,  by 
allied  forces. 

In  the  wave  of  current  circulation  being 
given  the  Rules,  there  Is  sometimes  an  Intro- 
ductory admonition  to  read  them  in  the  light 
of  what  Is  going  on  these  days — 51  years 
later — but  the  text  is  always  the  same: 

'•A.  Corrupt  the  young,  get  them  away 
from  religion.  Get  them  interested  In  sex. 
Make  them  superficial,  destroy  their  rugged- 
ness. 

■•B.  Get  control  of  all  means  of  publicity 
and  thereby: 

1.  Get  people's  minds  off  their  govern- 
ment by  focusing  their  attention  on  ath- 
letics, sexy  books  and  plays,  and  other 
trivialities. 

2.  Divide  the  people  into  hostile  groups 
by  constantly  harping  on  controversial  mat- 
ters of  no  Importance. 

3.  Destroy  the  people's  faith  In  their  nat- 
ural leaders  by  holding  the  latter  up  to  con- 
tempt, ridicule,  and  obloquy. 

4.  Always  preach  true  democracy  but  seize 
power  as  fast  and  as  ruthlessly  as  possible. 

5.  By  encouraging  government  extrava- 
gance, destroy  Its  credit,  produce  fear  of  In- 
flation with  rising  prices  and  general 
discontent. 

6.  Foment  unnecessary  strikes  in  vital  in- 
dustries, encourage  civil  disorders,  and  fos- 
ter a  lenient  and  soft  attitude  on  the  part 
of  government  toward  such  disorders. 

7.  By  specious  argument  cause  the  break- 
down of  the  old  moral  virtues:  honesty,  so- 
briety, continence,  faith  In  the  pledged 
word,  ruggednesfi. 

"C.  Cause  the  registration  of  all  firearms 
en  some  pretext,  -vlth  the  view  of  confisca- 
tion of  them  and  leaving  the  population 
helpless." 

Unfortunately  for  those  minds  to  whom 
this  explains  our  social  evils,  the  whole  thing 
is  a  fraud. 
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Proving  the  nonexistence  of  anything  Is 
difficult,  but  Sen.  Lee  Metcalf  (D-Mont.) 
became  alarmed  last  year  at  the  wide  circu- 
lation of  the  document  and  set  out  In  his 
thorough  way  (he  was  once  a  judge)  to  nail 
the  lie  or  find  authenticity.  And  Metcalf 
was  intrigued  by  the  similarity  of  the 
"Rules"  and  another  widely-circulated  doc- 
ument called  "Lincoln's  Ten  Rules"  which 
be  had  exposed  earlier  as  a  hoax. 

Last  summer,  the  senator  sent  copies  of 
the  Rules,  together  ■with  an  inquiry  as  to 
their  origin,  to  the  Department  of  Defense, 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  Library  of 
Congress,  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
and  the  Senate  Internal  Security  subcom- 
mittee. None  was  able  to  Identify  the  docu- 
ment or  a  source,  but  the  Inquiry  did  turn 
up  a  paragraph  which  the  FBI  had  supplied 
a  House  subcommittee  on  appropriations  on 
April  17,  1969.  in  answer  to  a  question  by 
Rep.  Frank  Bow  (R-Ohlo) . 

The  paragraph  concluded  that  '•we  can 
logically  speculate  that  the  document  Is 
spurious." 

Metcalf  reported  his  findings,  together 
with  instances  of  modern  use  of  the  Rules, 
to  the  Senate  on  Aug.  13.  1969.  but  since 
then  several  Members  of  Congress  have  in- 
serted the  phony  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord as  gospel  truth — and  lamented  Its  apt- 
ness to  present  conditions. 

IN  GENERAL  USE 

The  right  wing  keeps  circulating  it  as  an 
explanation  for  most  modern  evils.  And 
more  importantly,  the  phony  is  being  given 
wide  credence  among  editors,  clubs  and  en- 
terprises not  connected  with  any  Ideology. 

For  Instance,  the  Rules  are  printed  on 
page  one  of  "Table  Talk."  the  little  flyer  dis- 
tributed to  customers  of  Marriott-Hot  Shop- 
pes,  Inc.,  which  boasts  a  circulation  of  256,- 
000. 

This  version  is  headlined  "Document  of 
Destruction"  and  is  given  the  following  in- 
troduction: 

•In  M.iy  of  1919  at  Dusseldorf,  Germany. 
the  Allied  Forces  obtained  a  copy  of  some  of 
the  Communist  Rules  for  Revolution.  In 
1946.  a  U.S.  attorney  general  obtained  a  copy 
of  the  same  rules  from  a  known  member  of 
the  Communist  Party.  Today,  we're  told, 
these  same  rules  are  in  effect.  As  you  read 
them,  mentally  apply  them  to  the  present 
national  condition  and  what  you  come  up 
with  will  be  frightening  when  you  see  the 
headway  the  rule-writers  have  made  toward 
these  goals." 

Readers  might  wonder  about  the  "U.S.  at- 
torney general"  who  obtained  a  copy  In  1946. 
There  is  no  such  person,  but  most  versions 
attribute  the  Rules  to  one  George  A.  Brautl- 
gan.  Identified  as  State  Attorney,  State  of 
Florida. 

Brautlgan's  jurisdiction,  before  he  died, 
was  Dade  County,  Pla.,  where  he  did  Indeed 
Investigate  communism.  However,  his  suc- 
cessor has  told  inquirers  that  he  can  find  no 
record  of  any  such  document. 
"Several  others  have  tried  to  authenticate 
the  document  or  engage  in  the  game  of  find- 
ing out  how  the  hoax  got  started.  Among 
them  are  the  Progressive  magazine,  the  Des 
Moines  Register,  Rep.  Don  Edwards  (D- 
Callf.)  and  Morris  Kom'nsky,  a  West  Coast 
author.  Each  has  come  to  a  blind  alley  in 
trying  to  retrace  nearly  50  years  of  events 
and  p>eople. 

A   HARGIS   INNOVATION 

Apparently  the  first  major  use  of  the  Rules 
by  the  organized  right  wing  was  on  the 
front  cover  of  the  May,  1964,  Christian  Cru- 
sade, the  magazine  of  Dr.  Billy  James  Har- 
gls.  The  next  year,  the  last  Rule  was  cited 
by  Dan  Smoot  to  fight  gun  controls. 

Various  splinter  groups  fanned  It  out  at 
about  the  same  time,  and  the  John  Birch 
Society  cited  the  first  Rule  In  Its  March, 
1969,  magazine  as  an  explanation  for  efforts 


to    get    more    sex    education    courses    Into 
schools. 

Use  of  such  a  document  may  be  expected 
from  the  more  simplistic  right-wingers,  but 
It  is  perhaps  more  dangerous  when  employed 
by  the  scores  of  miscellaneous  groups  who 
have  eagerly  distributed  the  Rules.  A  few 
examples  will  show  the  nondescript  and 
widespread  nature  of  such  circulation: 
.  Miller  Feedlot.  Shepherd,  Mont.;  Con- 
cerned Taxpayers  Association,  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.:  the  Milwaukee  Lutheran;  the  Water- 
ville.  Minn  .  Advance;  the  Holdredge.  Neb.. 
Citizen;  Grand  Central  Aircraft  Co..  Glen- 
dale.  Calif  ,  and  Advertising  Engineers,  Inc., 
Tulsa,  Okla.  (which  notes  that  reprints  are 
available  from  Charley's  Chuckle  Cards  in 
the  same  city.) 

Efforts  to  learn  where  some  of  the  editors 
got  their  copy  of  the  Rules  are  frustrating 
and  sometimes  funny.  Most  received  a  copy 
from  a  subscriber  or  picked  it  up  from  an- 
other publication  which  they  can  sometimes 
name. 

For  example,  the  Seattle  Shopping  News 
picked  it  up  from  the  Waterville  Advance,  a 
small  paper  in  Minnesota  which  has  been 
credited  unusually  often  as  a  source  An  edi- 
tor there  explains  that  the  subscriber  who 
turned  it  in  had  clipped  it  from  a  Knights 
of  Columbus  publication  in  Wincna,  Minn., 
but  that  an  inquiry  there  went  unanswered. 

Meanwhile,  the  Seattle  Shopping  News 
version  was  being  picked  up  by  the  Masonic 
Tribune,  indicating  the  ecumenical  virtues 
of  the  Rules. 


INTERNATIONAL  AIRPLANE 
HIJACKING 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
16  the  Airline  Passengers  Association 
held  a  conference  in  Washington  on  the 
problem  of  international  airplane  hi- 
jacking. It  was  my  pleasure  to  work  with 
the  APA  in  setting  up  this  conference 
and  to  participate  in  it  in  a  small  way. 

A  significant  number  of  representa- 
tives of  the  industry  were  there,  along 
with  distinguished  government  leaders 
v.'hose  official  duties  touch  this  problem. 
I  understand  from  Mr.  Jack  Cox.  Presi- 
dent of  APA  and  a  long-time  friend  and 
political  associate  of  mine,  that  the  con- 
ference was  definitely  a  success  in  tenns 
of  generating  new  ideas. 

One  of  the  participants  in  the  morning 
session  was  the  Honorable  Secor  Browne, 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 
His  remarks  were  most  interesting,  and 
I  want  to  share  them  with  Senators.  A 
transcript  of  the  conference  is  being 
made,  and  as  soon  as  I  receive  a  copy  I 
will  ask  that  pertinent  parts  of  it  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record.  In  the  meantime, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Chairman 
Browne's  remarks  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  of  Secor  D.  Browne 

Gentlemen,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity 
to  discuss  with  you  today  the  problem  of 
crimes  against  aircraft.  I  do  not  limit  my- 
self to  air  piracy  or  hijacking,  because  I  con- 
sider equally  serious  the  threat  of  ground 
sabotage  and  all  other  acts  of  violence  com- 
mitted during  any  phase  of  air  transport 
operations. 

Let  me  begin  by  saying  that  I  truly  believe 
this  subject  Is  of  paramount  Importance  to 
all  responsible  and  involved  parties,  if  not 
the  subject  of  top  priority.  It  Is  clear  that 
any  condition  which  threatens  the  safety  of 


air  travel  simply  cannot  be  tolerated.  Crimes 
against  aircraft,  or  any  ImpUed  threat  of 
violence,  are  a  subject  of  international  con- 
cern. 

It  Is  a  problem,  however,  which  has  gen- 
erated more  discussion  than  decision:  emo- 
tion than  action.  It  is  essential,  when  con- 
sidering this  subject,  that  the  psychological 
roots  of  the  problem  be  understood.  Out- 
side of  the  areas  of  international  confronta- 
tion, such  as  the  Middle  East,  where  political 
considerations  dominate  motives,  the  prob- 
lem Is  basically  one  of  dealing  with  people. 

I  would  also  exclude  that  lunatic  fringe 
element  bent  on  self-destruction  which 
chooses  the  aircraft  as  its  vehicle.  I  doubt 
whether  we  can  ever  effectively  screen  out 
and  eliminate  those  people.  Thank  goodness 
they  are  a  small  number. 

Eliminating  the  professional  guerilla  and 
the  Insane,  we  are  left  with  the  conxmon 
••run-of-the-mill"  hijacker.  The  person  who 
IS  not  driven  by  any  consuming  internal  fire, 
but  essentially  is  looking  for  a  means  of  ex- 
pressing himself.  He  Is.  it  would  seem,  a  per- 
son capable  of  reason,  of  weighing  pro's  and 
con's,  and,  in  a  premeditated  manner,  one 
who  Is  aware  of  and  therefore  considers  al- 
ternatives. 

He  does  not  want  to  die  and  Is  not  bent 
on  violence  though  once  committed  to  his 
course  of  action  may  not  have  any  alterna- 
tive but  to  back  up  an  uttered  threat  and  use 
whatever  weapon  he  has  at  his  command.  He 
launches  himself  with  the  prior  knowledge 
that  probably  nothing  will  go  wrong,  no  one 
will  get  hurt"  and  he  won't  get  caught.  Even 
if  he  is  apprehended,  he  is  aware  of  the  per- 
formance record  of  enforcement  which,  with 
notably  few  exceptions,  has  seldom  adhered 
to  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  admonition  in  The 
Mikado:  •'Make  the  punishment  fit  the 
crime." 

Reduced  to  its  ultimate  simplicity,  the 
solution  is  to  be  found  in  deterring  the  po- 
tential act  rather  than  halting  it  once  be- 
gun. The  steps  taken  by  individual  carriers 
as  far  as  searches,  etc.:  and  the  work  being 
done  by  Dr.  Rheigard  in  establishing  the 
psychological  profile  of  the  potential  offender 
are  excellent  and  should  be  broadened.  It 
has  been  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  large 
majority  of  airline  passengers  are  not  of- 
fended by  the  efforts  of  the  carriers  and  the 
government  to  isolate  the  hijacker  before 
boarding. 

But  clearly,  something  else  is  needed.  It 
is  impractical  to  expect  that  every  passenger 
for  every  flight  will  be  screened,  physically 
or  psychologically.  It  is  Impossible  to  achieve 
absolute  security  on  every  ramp  and  In 
every  hangar  around  the  world.  It  is  also  true 
that  there  are  sufficient  statutory  prov-lsions 
to  adequately  handle  the  problem,  at  least 
as  I  interpret  them.  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
additional  laws  will  be  helpful  on  a  broad 
scale. 

What  then,  can  and  should  be  done?  How 
can  enforcement  action  be  ensured  and  ade- 
quate use  be  made  of  existing  statutes?  I 
think  it  is  admirable  that  the  FAA  and  the 
Department  of  Justice  have  now  agreed  as 
to  who  has  various  responsibilities.  That  is 
an  Important  step. 

However,  hijacking  and  the  intricacies  of 
aviation  law  and  International  relationships 
are  highly  technical  subjects.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve a  local  U.S.  Attorney  should  be  expected 
to  be  an  expert  in  this  field.  A  task  force  of 
specialists,  traveling  from  case  to  case,  would 
enhance  the  pursuit  of  Justice — not  hinder 
it.  8j:id  such  a  group  should  be  set  up  im- 
mediately, so  that  when  a  hijacker  is  appre- 
hended, he  is  prosecuted  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent. 

While  I  recognize  everyone's  right  to  capi- 
talize on  events  and  take  advantage  of  op- 
portunities. I  find  deplorable  the  exploita- 
tion of  some  of  these  events  which  has  lent 
an  aura  of  glamour  to  the  Individual  and  an 
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almost  "holiday  atmosphere"  to  the  entire 
exercise.  I  think  the  communication  medlas 
are  In  a  position  to  carry  a  clear  message  to 
those  who  are  contemplating  a  crime  against 
an  aircraft — that  they  are  dealing  in  an  area 
which  carries  stlfT  penalties  and  has,  in  truth, 
none  of  the  aspects  of  a  modem  day  Captain 
Kldd  charade.  They  should  take  every  step, 
not  to  control  the  news,  but  to  lend  proper 
perspective  to  the  problem. 

Those  Involved  In  the  International  forum 
have  taken  steps  to  standardize  procedures. 
Th«  recent  ICAO  meeting  in  Montreal  and 
Its  subsequent  clarification  and  extension 
of  the  principles  of  the  Tokyo  Convention 
win  have.  I  think,  significant  Impact.  It  Is 
significant  that  all  nations,  regardless  of  po- 
litical orientation,  are  strongly  united  on  this 
subject.  But  work  In  this  area  must  not 
cease  until  there  Is  clear  and  total  agree- 
ment on  definition  of  the  crime  Itself.  En- 
forcement procedures  of  a  uniform  nature 
and  extradition  rights  In  the  absence  of 
prosecution  by  local  authorities  remain  to  be 
agreed  upon.  There  must  be  no  haven  for 
the  hijacker,  for  as  long  as  a  single  one 
exists,  the  temptations,  and  therefore  the 
very  real  danger  of  mass  disaster  Is  ever 
present. 

Since  the  immediate  possibility  of  totally 
preventing  a  hijacker  access  to  an  airplane 
Is  somewhat  remote  and  since  there  are  still 
places  to  go,  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
control  the  hijack  while  it  Is  In  progress.  This 
la  am  item  squarely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Individual  managements  of  the  carriers 
themselves. 

While  violence  on  the  flight  deck  Is  cer- 
tainly to  be  avoided,  perhaps  some  con- 
centrated training  of  the  crews  In  security 
and  containment  of  the  individual  once  he 
reaches  the  cockpit  should  be  undertaken. 
The  flight  deck  of  a  modern  transport  air- 
craft is  a  confusing  Jungle  to  the  stranger, 
and  a  well  briefed  crew,  acting  in  a  coordi- 
nated fashion  and  making  maximum  use  of 
modem  deterrents  should  be  In  a  position  to 
avert  disaster. 

This  coordination  and  training  should  also 
extend  to  a  specially  gathered  ground  crew 
(or  crews)  consisting  of  both  government 
and  carrier  personnel,  who  are  expert  and 
experienced  in  the  handling  of  a  hijack  in 
progress.  Our  oonununicatlon  network  is 
such  that  these  groups  could  be  located  In 
key  sfKJts  and  upon  first  notification  of  a 
hijack  would  Immediately  take  over  ground 
control  of  the  aircraft. 

Through  the  usa  of  specially  developed 
codes,  and  with  firsthand  personal  knowledge 
of  the  Individual  crew  Involved,  these  groups 
could  play  a  major  role  In  averting  an  air- 
borne disaster,  should  a  hijacker  slip  past 
the  ground  8cr»;en. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has  no  statu- 
tory authority  In  this  area.  However,  the 
grave  Impact  of  crimes  against  aircraft 
causes  us  deep  and  vital  concern.  While  we 
are  distressed  and  disturbed  by  aircraft 
crimes  throughout  the  world,  we  can  only 
voice  suggestions  to  those  who  are  directly 
Included.  We  hope  some  have  merits,  and 
that  those  that  do  will  be  Implemented. 

The  program  I  have  outlined;  the  creation 
of  a  strike  force  to  ensure  adequate  proeecu- 
tlon,  the  expansion  of  on-the-ground  efforts 
by  both  carriers  and  government  entitles,  the 
swift  movement  Internationally  to  eliminate 
refuges,  the  additional  special  training  of 
g^round  and  flight  crews  in  hijack  procedures, 
and  a  concerted  conscientious  effort  on  the 
part  of  communications  media,  while  not  new 
in  any  sense,  is  perhaps  more  focused  than  in 
the  past. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  stands  ready 
to  help  in  any  way.  No  one  should  rest  easily 
until  every  action  has  been  taken  to  eliminate 
crimes  against  aircraft. 

Thank  you. 


BIG  THICKET;   FABULOUS 
WONDERLAND 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
for  many  years  I  have  fought  to  preserve 
the  Big  Thicket  of  southeast  Texas  for 
future  generations  to  enjoy.  On  June  12, 
1970,  hearings  were  held  on  S.  4,  my  bill 
to  establish  a  100,000-acre  Big  Thicket 
National  Park.  The  hearings  were  held 
in  Beaumont,  Tex.,  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible)  , 
chairman  of  the  Subcommiteee  on  Parks 
and  Recreation  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.  The  witnesses 
who  appeared  at  these  hearings  gave 
many  reasons  why  a  large  part  of  the 
Big  Thicket  should  be  preserved. 

Recently  an  article  on  the  Big  Thicket 
was  brought  to  my  attention.  While  the 
gentleman  who  wrote  the  article  did  not 
testify  at  the  hearing,  he  is  a  strong  and 
knowledgeable  advocate  for  the  Big 
Thicket.  In  his  letter  to  me,  he  described 
himself  as  an  old  forester,  and  his  arti- 
cles demonstrate  his  great  knowledge  and 
love  for  our  woodlands. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  columns  by  Mr.  Barnard 
Hendricks,  entitled  "Getting  To  Know 
Texas,"  one  which  appeared  in  the  De- 
cember 4,  1969,  issue  of  the  Southwest 
Dallas  County  Suburban  and  the  other 
which  appeared  in  the  December  30, 
1965,  issue  of  the  Cedar  HiU  Chronicle, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From   the   Southwest   Dallas  County 
Suburban,  Dec.  4,   1969) 
Getting  To  Know  Texas 
(By    Bernard    Hendricks) 

Funk  and  Wagnall's  dictionary  defines  a 
thicket  as  a  thick  growth,  as  of  underbrush, 
through  which  a  passage  is  not  easily  ef- 
fected; a  coppice;  Jungle.  Perhaps  the  great- 
est example  of  a  thicket  to  be  found  any- 
where In  the  United  States  Is  located  in 
Elast  Texas,  lying  principally  within  the 
boundaries  of  Harding.  Polk  and  Tyler  coun- 
ties with  long  arms  extending  into  San 
Jacinto,  Liberty  and  Montgomery  counties. 
The  present  area  of  the  "Big  Thicket,"  esti- 
mated to  be  about  two  million  acres,  is  a 
mere  fraction  of  the  great  thicket  the  first 
pioneers  faced  as  they  traveled  into  Texas 
from  Western  Louisiana. 

Once  the  great  thicket,  spread  over  an 
estimated  fifteen  million  acres,  mostly  In  the 
rolling  country  between  the  Neches  and 
Trinity  Rivers,  was  the  home  of  Indian  tribes 
that  lived  In  plctiu-esque  villages  of  round- 
shaped  pole  huts,  thatched  with  thick  grass 
and  mud  and  who  tended  small  fields  of 
squash,  corn  and  melons.  One  tribe  still  lives 
on  a  reservation  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
thicket  on  the  Alabama-Coushatta  Indian 
Reservation.  From  the  time  the  first  pioneers 
tangled  with  its  dense  Jungle  like  growth 
of  vines,  small  trees  and  shrubs  beneath 
towering  primeval  forest  trees  the  great 
thicket  has  been  known  as  the  "Big  Thicket." 
The  dense  growth  was  almost  Impenetrable 
with  the  equipment  at  hand  In  early  times 
and  only  experienced  hunters,  trappers  and 
scouts  dared  to  venture  beyond  the  edges  of 
the  great  wilderness.  During  early  times  the 
great  thicket  was  a  wonderful  haven  for  many 
forms  of  wild  life  and  passenger  pigeons, 
now  extinct,  once  roosted  there  by  the  mil- 
lions. Evidences  of  their  great  numbers  may 
still  be  found  In  the  very  luxuriant  growth 
of   great  trees  that  still  thrive  on   the  fer- 


tilizing materials  which  the  birds  left  behind 
In  great  deposits  of  their  droppings. 

Now  the  chief  attractions  of  the  "Big 
Thicket"  are  the  wonderful  forest  trees,  many 
of  great  height  and  girth.  The  xinderstory 
with  its  great  array  of  rare  and  beautiful 
wild  flowers  and  a  host  of  interesting  plants, 
including  lovely  wild  orchids,  delicate  ferns, 
sparkling  mosses  and  masses  of  lichens  with 
rich  and  varied  hues  of  orange  red  and  blue 
gpreen:  beautiful  streams  densely  shaded  by 
great  walls  of  living  greenery:  a  host  of 
wild  animals  and  birds  that  make  their 
home  in  the  enchanting  wilderness.  The 
forest  growth  includes  giant  magnolias,  lofty 
cypress  trees,  stately  pines,  giant  hollies  and 
a  host  of  broad-leaved  trees.  Wildlife  in  the 
"Big  Thicket"  includes  black  bear,  bobcat, 
lynx,  a  few  panthers,  deer,  wild  turkeys, 
beaver,  otter  and  several  different  kinds  of 
squirrels.  A  number  of  rare  birds,  such  as 
the  Ivory  Billed  Woodpecker,  make  their 
home  in  the  "Big  Thicket"  and  protection 
of  the  jungle-Uke  habitat  Is  essential  to  their 
continued  existence. 

According  to  the  geologic  history  of  the 
region,  the  "Big  Thicket"  area  has  at  times 
been  an  arm  of  the  Qulf  of  Mexico  and  the 
waters  of  the  Gulf  have  Inundated  the  area 
numerous  times,  only  to  recede  and  leave 
behind  silty  deposits  which  have  in  part, 
accounted  for  the  richness  of  the  soil  and  this 
in  turn  has  led  to  the  rich  development  of 
its  varied  and  unique  flora. 

Sen.  Ralph  Yarborougb  now  has  a  "Big 
Thicket  National  Park  Bill"  pending  In  the 
Senate  and  if  it  is  approved,  a  considerable 
area  of  the  "Big  Thicket"  will  be  preserved 
for  future  generations  to  enjoy.  With  a 
National  Park  only  about  250  miles  away, 
residents  of  Southwest  Dallas  County  could 
easily  take  advantage  of  wonderful  hiking 
trails  that  would  penetrate  the  depths  of  this 
fabulous  wonderland  of  plants  and  animals, 
the  "Big  Thicket." 

[From   the   Cedar   Hill   Chronicle,   Dec.   30, 

1965] 

Getting   To  Know   Texas 

(By  Barnard  A.  Hendricks) 

Foresters  classify  young  trees  into  three 
groups,  seedlings,  saplings  and  poles.  Beyond 
the  pole  state  they  are  considered  to  be  full 
fledged  trees,  although  they  may  still  be 
classified  Into  various  groups  depending  on 
age,  height,  crown  form,  etc.  As  for  the  tree 
Itself,  if  It  could  have  any  feelings  or  any 
say  about  the  matter  it  would  probably  con- 
sider Itself  a  tree  as  soon  as  it  was  strong 
enough  to  bear  the  paperlike  nest  of  the  wasp 
and  the  down  lined  nest  of  birds,  tall  enough 
to  serve  as  a  perching  place  for  the  birds,  o' 
old  enough  to  bear  seeds  that  can  replenish 
the  forest. 

Some  trees  bear  seeds  quite  early  In  life. 
The  presence  of  acorns  on  small  live  oaks, 
only  4  or  5  years  old,  is  not  extremely  un- 
usual. Chinese  tallow  trees.  Introduced  trees 
now  being  extensively  planted  In  the  south- 
ern coastal  areas  of  Texas  for  their  brilliant 
autumn  foliage,  may  bear  when  only  6  or  7 
years  old,  copious  clusters  of  small  burs,  each 
resembling  a  tiny  cotton  bur  and  containing 
3  small  pea  sized  seeds,  china  white  In  color. 
Some  bald  cypress  trees  may  begin  bearing 
their  marble  sized  seed  cones  when  only  8 
years  old  and  some  sycamores  of  similar  age, 
may  likewise  begin  to  produce  their  round 
ball  like  fruits  dangling  at  the  tips  of  long, 
slender  thread  like  stems.  These  fruits  with 
roughened  surfaces  and  only  slightly  smaller 
than  a  golf  ball  contain  hundreds  of  small 
seeds,  each  attached  to  a  small  dartUke 
spindle  and  bearing  a  tiny  parachute  of  fluffy, 
light  brown  hair.  Some  flowering  trees,  like 
the  desert  or  flowering  willow  for  example, 
bear  seeds  at  an  earlier  age,  some  when  only 
3  or  4  years  old. 
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As  the  trees  become  self  reproducing  mem- 
bers of  the  forest  and  become  host  to  the 
wasps,  bees,  and  birds,  they  become  ever 
more  important  in  the  cycle  of  life,  contrib- 
uting increased  supplies  of  fresh  oxygen  to 
the  atmosphere  to  combat  the  "smog"  and 
•amaze"  that  threatens  to  reach  the  stage 
where  it  is  dangerous  to  human  life  in  the 
large  cities.  All  trees  make  good  use  of  the 
water  they  take  from  the  soil  by  taking  car- 
bon dioxide  from  the  air  and  nutrients  and 
water  from  the  soil  and  converting  them 
through  the  miraculous  process  known  as 
"photosynthesis,"  Into  sugars  and  starches 
which  are  changed  into  various  forms  of  cel- 
lulose and  ultimately  into  woody  fibers  and 
tissues  that  form  the  roots,  trunks,  branches 
and  foliage  of  the  trees.  The  water  the  trees 
lift  from  the  soil  is  in  part  transpired  out 
through  tiny  openings  In  the  leaves  to  give 
that  wonderful  moist,  cool  feeling  to  the  air 
that  is  so  refreshing  in  the  summertime. 

The  trees  voice  no  spoken  language,  but 
the  rustling  of  their  leaves  and  the  soft  sigh- 
ing of  the  winds  amongst  the  cedars  and 
Junipers  bring  to  us  messages  that  no  hu- 
man tongues  could  utter.  Each  leaf  laden 
twig  and  needle  covered  bough  breathes  a 
matchless  spirit  of  vigor  and  mirrors  the 
vlbranoe  of  sunlight  in  all  Its  glory.  The 
Southwest  comer  of  Dallas  County  with  its 
great  escarpment  where  millions  of  trees 
manufactvu-e  fresh  oxygen  daily  can  truly  lay 
claim  to  being  a  healthful  place  in  which  to 
live.  Even  in  wintertime  when  the  hardwood 
trees  lose  their  leaves  and  become  dormant, 
the  cedars  and  Jimlpers  continually  supply 
fresh  oxygen. 

The  large  size  of  old  tree  stumps  found  in 
numerous  places  within  the  escarpment  for- 
est offer  mute  testimony  to  the  glory  of  the 
early  day  forest  where  many  of  the  first  set- 
tlers found  logs  to  build  homes,  barns,  and 
fences.  Ancient,  weathered  cedar  stumps,  18 
to  20  Inches  in  diameter  and  oak  stumps  that 
are  much  larger  can  still  be  found  within 
the  shaded  depths  of  the  hollows. 

On  some  stumps  annual  growth  rings  are 
still  visible  and  they  still  serve  to  remind  us 
of  the  years  when  the  trees  that  are  now 
gone,  lived  in  the  forest.  The  inner  rings  tell 
of  the  tree's  growth  In  Infancy,  the  outer 
rings  record  Its  closing  years.  On  a  few  big 
old  stumjw  the  record  stretches  back  to  the 
days  when  the  largest  and  best  trees  were 
cut  to  provide  logs  and  shakes  for  the  first 
homes  to  be  built  along  the  escarpment. 
Many  of  the  oldest  and  largest  trees  now 
standing  In  the  forest  had  already  reached 
tree  size  when  those  first  homes  were  built 
and  the  laughter  of  children  was  heard  along 
the  rim  for  the  very  first  time.  What  a 
wealth  of  memories  these  very  very  old  trees 
must  hold  In  their  narrow  bands  of  growth 
that  measure  the  march  of  the  seasons  and 
the  passing  of  the  years. 


Mr.  President,  America  and,  in  partic- 
ular, American  agricvdture  have  been 
enriched  by  the  life  of  this  outstanding 
man.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  tribute  appearing  in  the  Indian- 
apolis News  of  July  6.  1970,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
86  follows: 

Herschel  d.  Newsom 

Indiana,  which  contains  some  of  the  na- 
tion's finest  fsirmland,  has  produced  many 
farm  leaders  whose  knowledge  and  ability 
have  won  them  national  and  international 
recognition. 

Ranking  high  among  such  men  was  Her- 
schel D.  Newsom,  65,  Bartholomew  County 
farmer  whose  advice  and  services  were  sought 
by  Washington  administrations  for  many 
years. 

Newsom  followed  a  family  tradition  when 
he  became  active  In  the  Indiana  Grange  and 
the  National  Grange,  Infiuentlal  farm  orga- 
nizations. He  was  master  of  the  Indiana 
Grange  from  1937  to  1950  and  master  of  the 
National  Grange  for  18  years. 

His  expertise  in  agricultural  matters 
brought  him  two  terms  as  president  of  the 
International  Federation  of  Agricultural  Pro- 
ducers. President  Johnson  then  appointed 
him  as  a  member  of  the  United  States  Tariff 
Commission,  a  position  he  held  at  the  time 
of  his  death  from  a  heart  attack  Thursday. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Clifford  M.  Hardin, 
also  a  Hoosler,  paid  tribute  to  him  as  one  of 
the  best  Informed  and  most  active  men  In 
the  national  agricultural  picture. 

Newsom  was  a  farm  leader  who  opposed 
excessive  government  control  of  farm  pro- 
duction and  the  dally  lives  of  citizens.  A  man 
who  did  not  hesitate  to  express  his  opinions, 
he  believed  It  was  this  opposition  to  Federal 
encroachment  which  led  to  his  election  as 
master  of  the  National  Grange. 

Indiana  University,  where  he  was  gradu- 
ated In  1926,  acclaimed  him  as  a  distin- 
guished alumnus.  He  was  also  a  distinguished 
Hoosler  and  American  and  an  outstanding 
spokesman  for  his  fellow  farmers. 


HERSCHEL  D.  NEWSOM 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  our  Nation 
recently  lost  one  of  its  outstanding  agri- 
cultural leaders  through  the  death  of 
Herschel  D.  Newsom,  for  many  years 
master  of  the  National  Grange.  I  had 
the  opportunity  of  communicating  often 
with  Mr.  Newsom. 

His  vast  reservoir  of  experience  in  the 
field  of  agricultural  legislation  was  of 
great  help  to  me.  and  I  benefited  greatly 
on  many  occasions  by  seeking  his  advice 
and  counsel. 

Mr.  Newsom's  expertise  in  the  general 
field  of  agriculture  gained  the  attention 
of  many  international  organizations 
which  drew  on  his  superior  knowledge. 
He  was  appointed  to  many  boards  and 
commissions  whose  aims  are  of  a  human- 
itarian nature. 


JULY— HISTORIC  MONTH 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  most  people 
are  inclined  to  think  of  July  as  a  lush 
month  in  which  most  people  let  down  a 
little  and  concentrate  upon  enjoying  the 
good  life  rather  than  driving  toward  some 
great  achievement. 

However,  July  is  studded  with  dates  of 
splendid  accomplishments,  as  Harry 
Jones  points  out  in  the  Deseret  News  of 
July  21. 

Mr.  Jones  recalls  that  not  only  Is  July 
the  month  of  our  national  natal  day,  but 
it  contains  such  colossal  achievements  as 
the  detonation  of  the  first  nuclear  bomb 
and  the  arrival  of  the  first  men  on  the 
moon. 

It  is  also  the  month  in  which  the  first 
Mormon  pioneers  arrived  in  the  Utah 
valley,  an  event  which  is  brilliantly  cele- 
brated each  year  in  our  State  as  a  tribute 
to  the  courage,  determination,  and  vision 
of  those  intrepid  pioneers. 

Having  just  retiuned  from  the  121st 
celebration  of  this  event,  on  July  24,  I 
consider  it  a  privilege  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  Mormon  pioneers  again  briefly  in 
the  U.S.  Senate.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Jones  column  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


It's  History  Month 
(By  Harry  Jones) 

You  would  think  that  the  long  torrid  sum- 
mer, when  shade  and  cool  are  at  a  premium, 
would  be  the  slower  season.  But  July  Is  the 
action  month  In  the  history  books  of  Amer- 
ica. 

The  first  date  is  the  Fourth  of  July.  The 
most  important  day  in  our  history.  It  Is  cele- 
brated by  most  Utah  people  going  up  to 
Evanston,  Wyo.,  to  buy  Illegal  fireworks. 

John  Adams  said  it  best  at  the  adoption 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence: 

"Through  the  thick  gloom  of  the  present 
(sounds  more  like  he  was  speaking  of  today 
doesn't  It?)  I  see  the  brightness  of  the  future, 
as  the  sun  in  heaven.  We  shall  make  this  a 
glorious,  an  immortal  day.  When  we  are  In 
our  graves,  our  children  will  honor  it.  They 
will  celebrate  It  with  thanksgiving,  with  fes- 
tivity, with  bonfires  and  illuminations." 

NOT    the   BUILDINCS,   BOYS 

But  I  don't  think  he  meant  the  bonfires 
and  the  Illuminations  would  be  on  the  cam- 
pus .  .  .  the  library  or  the  ROTC  building 
burning  down. 

There  Is  another  day  In  July  that  changed 
history. 

It  had  rained  on  the  desert  on  the  morning 
of  July  16,  1945.  The  rain  glistened  on  the 
Cactus  and  the  Joshua.  Dr.  J.  Robert  Oppen- 
helmer  gave  a  signal  Jiist  as  dawn  came  to 
New  Mexico.  It  was  5:29.45. 

Witnesses  saw  the  first  big  mushroom  cloud 
that  sounded  like  no  thunder  had  ever 
sounded  before,  roar  across  the  land.  The 
ground  shook  like  a  giant  earthquake. 

The  first  nuclear  bomb  had  been  detonated. 

July  24  Is  celebrated  in  Utah  with  more 
gusto  than  the  glorious  Fourth.  But  It  doesn't 
mean  Utahans  are  not  of  a  patriotic  nature. 
It's  Just  that  the  day  the  pioneers  came  Into 
the  valley  was  one  of  great  Joy.  The  trek  had 
been  at  best  hazardous  ...  no  superhigh- 
ways, in  fact  no  roads.  (Imagine  walking 
west  day  after  day  before  sunglasses  were 
Invented.) 

Where  would  we  be  without  our  pioneers? 

WHAT    HAPPENED    TO    MOON    DAY 

I  guess  you  must  call  Nell  Armstrong, 
Edwin  "Buzz"  Aldrln  and  Michael  CollinB 
pioneers,  too. 

It  doesn't  seem  to  be  a  year  ago  yesterday 
that  Neil  and  Edwin  walked  on  the  Moon. 
Remember  Neil  saying  something  about  It 
being  a  "giant  step  for  mankind." 

The  next  day  there  was  talk  about  the 
20th  of  July  becoming  a  national  holiday. 
Some  said  the  feat  was  greater  than  old  Chris 
and  bis  craft  crossing  the  ocean  against 
everyone's  advice.  They  talked  of  a  switch 
.  .  .  Moon  Day  Instead  of  Columbus  Day. 

So  what  happens?  Nothing.  If  the  truth 
were  known,  90  per  cent  of  the  people  yes- 
terday had  forgotten  the  date.  A  good  chance 
for  another  day  off  fell  by  the  way. 

Just  when  you  and  I  could  have  used  the 
day  to  rest  up  for  the  hectic  week  ahead 
celebrating  Days  of  '47! 

wit's  end 

The  only  way  to  be  tolerant  of  a  neigh- 
bor's noisy  Days  of  '47  party  is  to  be  Invited ! 


Only  U.S.  Oftices  Open  July  24th 

The  24th  of  July  is  the  wrong  time  to  be 
a  federal  employe. 

Federal  offices  are  the  only  ones  to  open 
on  that  state  holiday.  State,  city  and  county 
employes  will  have  the  day  off. 

Downtown  stores  and  banks  also  will  be 
closed,  but  merchants  will  reopen  Saturday 
for  the  old-fashioned  sidewalk  sale. 

Weekly  garbage  pickup  will  not  be  inter- 
rupted by  the  holiday,  but  semi-annual 
cleanup  crews  will  work  only  through  Thurs- 
day this  week. 
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BOOK  REVIEW  OP  "AGNEW:    PRO- 
FILE IN  CONFLICT" 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
late  Jim  Lucas,  distinguished  author  and 
newspaper  writer,  spent  the  last  days  of 
his  life  working  on  a  book  about  Vice 
President  Spiro  T.  Agnew. 

This  publication,  released  just  prior 
to  Jim's  untimely  passing,  is  entitled 
"Agnew:  Profile  in  Conflict." 

In  the  Washington  Star  of  July  26, 
1970,  this  book  was  reviewed  by  James 
B.  Rowland. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  have  not  had 
the  opportunity  to  read  this  publication, 
judging  from  the  review  by  Mr.  Rowland 
this  work  contains  information  of  his- 
torical importance.  In  particular,  it 
sheds  some  light  on  the  generally  friend- 
ly press  coverage  accorded  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident during  the  1968  presidential  cam- 
paign. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
view be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BRIEI'    AONEW    BlOCRAPHV 

(By  James  B.  Rowland) 

(Agnew:  Profile  In  Conflict.  By  Jim  G. 
Lucaa.  Award  House.  160  pages.  $5.95.) 

In  the  parade  of  political  biographies  that 
will  assuredly  precede  the  1972  national  po- 
litical campaign,  this  brief  and  fast-moving 
work  will  serve  as  a  cursory  review  of  one  of 
th«  most  controversial  figures  In  President 
Nixon's  administration. 

Those  who  hold  firm  biases  for  or  against 
Vice  President  Spiro  T.  Agnew  will  find  little 
here  on  which  to  realHrm  or  modify  their 
positions.  The  book  is  a  chronological  sketch 
of  Agnew's  rags  to  riches  political  develop- 
ment, with  the  emphasis  on  the  dates  of 
major  occurrences  rather  than  a  studious 
Insight  into  the  motivations  behind  Agnew's 
actions  and  the  reactions  of  the  wide  spec- 
trum of  those  effected. 

Lucas,  a  Pulitzer  Prize  winner  for  his 
coverage  of  the  Korean  War  and  author  of 
the  earlier  "Dateline:  Viet  Nam,"  died  Tues- 
day. He  obviously  had  studied  newspaper 
clippings  on  Agnew  and  talked  to  a  few — 
but  not  enough — reporters  and  politicians 
who  have  dealt  with  him. 

He  had  picked  only  a  few  high  spots  In 
Agnew's  tenure  as  county  executive  of  Balti- 
more County,  as  governor,  as  the  surprise 
vice  presidential  selection  at  the  1968  GOP 
national  convention,  as  a  campaigner,  and 
as  the  persistent  thorn  in  the  side  of  per- 
missive liberals  and  thin-skinned  radio, 
television  and  newspai>er  executives. 

The  result  is  a  handy  but  shallow  Agnew 
reference  book  that  sets  some  guldeposts  for 
other  authors  who  try  to  probe  deeper  into 
the  makeup  of  a  man  who  left  the  Demo- 
cratic party  on  the  belief  that  the  GOP  of- 
fered more  chance  for  advancement.  It  is 
hoped  that  these  authors  will  correct  such 
Inexcusable  Lucas  errors  as  the  spelling  of 
the  names  of  former  Rep.  Carlton  R.  Sickles, 
State  Sen.  Roy  N.  Staten,  D-Ealtlmore 
County,  and  place  Montgomery  County  in  Its 
proper  congressional  district — the  8th,  not 
the  10th. 

Although  the  outcome  la  the  same,  the 
final  tallies  Lucas  used  for  the  1966  Demo- 
cratic primary  and  the  subsequent  general 
election  which  made  Agnew  governor  are  not 
those  listed  by  the  Maryland  Hall  of  Records. 
The  flgxures  in  a  May  14,  1968.  state  referen- 
dum that  defeated  a  proposed  modernized 
state  constitution  are  not  the  same  as  those 


carried  In  official  Maryland  election  books. 
The  errors  may  be  due  to  too  much  reliance 
on  clippings  from  newspapers  wl|ich  did  not 
bother  to  update  readers  with  final,  official 
tallies. 

In  pages  capsulizing  the  Agnew  gaffes  of 
the  1968  campaign,  there  Is  a  full  account  of 
the  "fat  Jap"  episode.  The  conclusion  Is  that 
Agnew  did  not  know  how  to  control  his  can- 
dor and  naivete  In  a  campaign  as  closely 
watched  as  his. 

It  is  the  Judgment  of  Lucas,  and  shared  by 
many  other  reporters,  that  the  "fat  Jap"  re- 
mark made  in  the  privacy  of  a  campaign 
plane  with  reporters  never  would  have  been 
publicized  had  it  been  said  eight  years  ear- 
lier by  John  F.  Kennedy  during  a  similar  in- 
formal exchange  with  newsmen.  Some  of 
these  reporters  well  remember  an  anti-Negro 
remark  made  by  Kennedy  in  Jest,  taken  as  a 
Joke,  and  shielded  by  the  news  fraternity 
from  the  public. 

Lucas'  treatment  did  not  come  close  to  the 
accusations  hurled  at  Agnew  by  some  other 
newspapermen,  nor  did  the  author  seek 
strongly  to  defend  the  Vice  President's  posi- 
tion on  such  issues  as  racial  conflict  and 
protests.  There  Is  an  attempt  at  balance,  but 
it  Is  apparent  the  author  respected  Agnew  for 
adhering  to  his  principles  and  not  wavering 
under  the  harangue  of  so-called  liberal  lead- 
ers— and  intellectuals. 

The  brief  account  of  Agnew  as  Baltimore 
County  executive  Just  prior  to  his  election  as 
governor  mentions  his  successful  fight  for  a 
public  accommodations  law,  the  first  in  the 
nation  to  be  adopted  by  a  county.  There  Is 
no  reference  to  Agnew's  role  in  dealing  with 
racial  protests  at  Gwynn  Park  amusement 
park,  where  periodic  clashes  resulted  in  nu- 
merous arresta. 

Agnew's  two  years  as  governor  are  cen- 
tered mostly  on  his  activities  in  the  areas  of 
racial  protest,  with  emphasis  on  his  April 
11,  1967,  scolding  of  Negro  moderates  for  not 
openly  opposing  black  militants. 

There  is  no  mention  of  Agnew's  accom- 
plishments in  helping  to  broaden  the  state 
public  accommodations  law,  and  enacting 
the  first  open-housing  law  south  of  the  Ma- 
son-Dixon line.  The  limited  measure  later 
was  petitioned  to  referendum  and  defeated. 

The  fact  that  Agnew  was  the  first  Mary- 
land governor  to  sign  an  executive  order  for 
fair  employment  practices  goes  unnoticed,  as 
was  his  victory  in  getting  the  Democratic- 
controlled  General  Assembly  to  pass  his  $129 
million  water  pollution  control  program. 

Lucas'  portrayal  of  the  Agnew  record  in  the 
State  House  omits  the  Republican's  efforts  to 
create  a  State  Department  of  Transportation, 
set  up  an  administrator  of  election  laws  and 
reorganize  the  executive  branch  of  govern- 
ment— proposals  that  Mandel  picked  up  and 
implemented. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  Is  no  recall  of 
Agi.ew's  decision  to  cut  back  on  welfare, 
already  at  a  low  level,  and  to  drop  some  22.000 
persons  from  medicaid  for  economy  reasons. 
One  cf  Mandel'o  first  acts  as  governor  was 
to  make  these  persons  again  eligible  for 
state  medical  assistance. 

Li;cas  included  Agnew's  speech  nominating 
Nixon  at  the  1963  convention,  and  the  Mary- 
lander's  address  accepting  the  No.  2  slot.  It 
is  Interesting  to  reread  the  speeches,  in  view 
of  what  has  happened  In  the  two  years  that 
have  transpired. 

The  author  notes  that  Nixon,  In  selecting 
a  runing  mate,  wanted  a  man  who  would  be 
"nationally  acceptable."  while  at  the  same 
time  be  a  "unifying  force"  in  the  country. 

"In  one  sense,  Agnew  Is  probably  the  most 
primitive — to  use  that  term  to  denote  lack 
of  subterfuge — man  ever  to  be  Vice  Presi- 
dent. He  has  never  learned  the  reasons  for 
ducking  a  question:  he  has  yet  to  be  con- 
vinced that  a  soft  answer  is  to  be  preferred 
over  a  direct  one."  Lucas  surmised. 


PROTECTION  OF  VACATIONING 
CITIZENS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  at  this  time, 
with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans trying  to  enjoy  a  well-earned  vaca- 
tion, we  ought  to  examine  very  carefully 
the  manner  In  which  our  Government  Is 
protecting  its  vacationing  citizens,  par- 
ticularly In  the  field  of  air  travel.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  the  Federal  Government 
cannot  make  up  its  mind  on  this  im- 
portant matter,  a  situation  I  would  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

Many  will  recall  that  on  May  8  of  this 
year,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  pub- 
lished proposed  revised  regulations  gov- 
erning air  travel.  As  a  person  Hpopjy 
concerned  about  the  consumer  and  his 
ability  to  gain  equity  in  the  marketplace, 
I  was  genuinely  surprised  to  see  that 
agency  proposed  a  series  of  regulations 
that  would  regulate  not  the  air  trans- 
portation industry  but  the  traveling 
public.  The  CAB  had  a  lot  to  say  about 
the  limitations  of  the  number  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  that  could  belong  to  a  travel- 
ing group,  about  how  that  group  elects 
its  oflScers  and  keeps  membership  records, 
and  about  the  way  It  afBliates  with  other 
groups.  The  CAB  attacked  the  travel 
agents  and  the  operators  of  vacation, 
study,  and  travel  tours,  as  If  the  con- 
sumer's right  to  travel  and  the  right  of 
others  to  aid  him  were  inherently  some 
kind  of  suspicious,  if  not  outright  illegal, 
activity. 

Following  the  publication  of  those  pro- 
posals, the  CAB  received  harsh  but  just 
criticism  from  many  distinguished  Mem- 
bers of  this  Congress,  as  well  as  from 
organizations  that  would  no  longer  be 
able  to  charter  a  plane  as  a  group  and 
fly  to  a  convention  or  for  study  or  simply 
for  relief.  Messages  condemning  the  pro- 
posals have  been  sent  to  the  CAB  by  the 
United  Steelworkers  of  American — AFL- 
CIO — the  Cooperative  League  of  the 
U.S.A.,  the  National  Grange,  and  the 
Group  Health  Association  of  America, 
to  name  just  a  few.  Mr.  President,  groups 
with  such  very  different  interests  rarely 
get  together  on  an  issue  unless  the  of- 
fending agency  is  grossly  unjust  or  very 
unaware  of  the  public  need.  It  is  just  pos- 
sible that  both  reasons  prevail  in  this 
instance.  However,  I  would  point  out  that 
just  last  month,  on  June  22,  the  Presi- 
dent issued  the  Government's  revised 
statement  of  international  air  trans- 
portation policy.  That  statement  is  not 
only  a  document  representing  many  for- 
ward-looking approaches  to  the  improve- 
ment of  America's  position  in  the  air,  it 
Is  also  a  sharp  rebuke  to  the  CAB. 

The  statement  reads : 

The  economic  and  technological  benefits 
we  seek  can  best  be  achieved  by  encourag- 
ing competition  and  by  a  relative  freedom 
from  government  restriction. 

It  goes  on  to  specifically  note — 

The  U.S.  should  work  for  the  broadest 
range  of  profitable  services,  designed  to 
appeal  to  the  broadest  consumer  market  and 
based  on  the  lowest  cost  of  operating  an 
efficient  air  transportation  system.  .  .  .  We 
expect  both  scheduled  services  and  charter 
services  to  have  Important  roles  throughout 
the  coming  decade. 
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It  is  apparent  to  me  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  a  slight  case  of  schizophrenia 
which  can  be  cleared  up  with  effective, 
low-cost  therapy.  I  would  strongly  pre- 
scribe the  pursuit  of  the  ideas  in  the 
statement  of  policy  and  I  would  just  as 
strongly  urge  that  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  once  again  rejoin  the  Govern- 
ment, adjust  its  policies  to  the  needs  of 
the  traveling  public,  and  withdraw  the 
proposed  arbitrary,  restrictive,  punitive, 
and  demeaning  regulations.  It  is  exactly 
this  kind  of  fuzzy,  contradictory  thinking 
that  has  produced  chaos  in  rail  transpor- 
tation and  has  worked  against  the  wel- 
fare of  passengers  and  shippers.  Surely 
we  can  and  we  must  avoid  the  same 
chaos  from  occurring  in  air  transpor- 
tation. 


THE  OIL  INDUSTRY  REGRETS  IT 
WAS  RIGHT 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  an  article 
entitled  "The  Oil  Industry  Regrets  It 
Was  Right,"  written  by  William  D. 
Smith,  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
on  Sunday,  July  26,  1970.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  article  be  printed 
at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
opinion,  the  title  of  this  article  succinctly 
and  correctly  states  the  sentiments  of 
those  in  this  vital  industry. 

During  the  past  20  years,  the  oil  in- 
dustry spokesmen  have  been  predicting 
large-scale  deficiencies  of  the  Nation's 
energy  supply  of  which  oil  and  natural 
gas  contribute  75  percent.  Regretfully, 
these  predictions  are  coming  true. 

Shortages  of  natural  gas  in  some  areas 
of  the  country  and  higher  prices  of  im- 
ported crude  and  home  heating  oil  on 
the  east  coast  of  the  United  States  are 
but  two  of  the  many  deficiencies  pre- 
dicted by  the  industry  and  presently 
coming  true.  The  article  capably  explains 
in  detain  the  reasons  for  these  two 
maladies. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  informative 
articles  such  as  this,  larger  segments  of 
our  country  are  becoming  aware  of  the 
dangerous  energy  crisis  now  facing  the 
Nation.  This  energy  crisis  has  been 
caused  largely  by  ill -conceived  policies 
emanating  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. These  policies  have  resulted  in  de- 
creasing the  economic  incentives  of 
those  who  explore  for  and  develop  our 
own  abimdant  but  untapped  reserves  of 
oil  and  natural  gas. 

In  order  to  begin  to  correct  this  seri- 
ous energy  crisis,  we  need  to  implement 
policies  designed  to  stimulate  domestic 
exploratory  activity. 

We  do  not  need  investigations  of  this 
industry  by  various  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  has  recently  been  suggested 
that  the  Justice  Department  investigate 
the  cause  of  the  high  price  of  home  heat- 
ing oil  on  the  east  coast.  This  sort  of  in- 
vestigation will  not  discover  any  new 
and  meaningful  solutions  to  the  problem 
of  the  high  cost  of  this  commodity.  We 
already  know  the  solution  depends  upon 
an  abundant  domestic  supply  with  trans- 


portation facilities  to  carry  it  economic- 
ally to  the  consumers. 

Let  us  resolve  to  alleviate  the  cause  of 
our  petroleum  problems.  Let  us  work  to 
restore  the  economic  incentives  necessary 
to  stimulate  the  needed  domestic  explor- 
ation and  development  of  our  abundant 
oil  and  natural  gas  reserves  so  that  our 
present  and  future  energy  demands  can 
be  met. 

ExHiBrr  1 

U.S.   Oil   Industry   Regrets   It   Was   Right 

(By  WUllam  D.  Smith) 

If  an  industry  could  have  a  facial  expres- 
sion, the  United  States  oil  industry  would  be 
wearing  a  bittersweet  smile. 

The  smile  would  be  a  result  of  having  seen 
recent  events  prove  some  of  its  serious  fore- 
casts and  urgent  warnings  correct. 

The  pleasure,  however,  is  mitigated  by  the 
pain  that  the  industry  Is  nonetheless  suffer- 
ing from  having  seen  Its  predictions  come 
true. 

Throughout  the  long  and  heated  political 
controversy  over  oil  imports,  the  industry  has 
maintained  that  foreign  sources  of  petroleum 
were  relatively  undependable  and  that  their 
lower-than-domestic  price  levels  could  be 
quite  ephemeral.  For  this  thesis  oilmen  were 
raked  over  the  political  coals.  The  price  of 
Middle  East  crude  oil  is  now  at  least  75  cents 
a  barrel  more  than  domestic. 

For  more  than  a  decade  oil  and  gas  pro- 
ducers have  warned  that  Federally  set  "low  " 
natural  gas  prices  would  dampen  the  incen- 
tive to  look  for  gas  and  thus  produce  a  future 
shortage.  Again  this  was  treated  as  a  totally 
self-serving  ploy. — "There  Is  a  shortage  of 
natural  gas  today,"  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Walter  Hickel  reportedly  explained. 

John  Emerson,  energy  economist  of  the 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank  recently  went  even 
farther,  "Never  before  in  this  century  have 
we  faced  such  serious  and  widespread  short- 
ages of  energy.  These  shortages  are  upon  us 
now." 

The  Industry  warned  that  rushing  into 
low-sulphur,  anti-pollution  legislation  and 
regulations  might  produce  supply  prob- 
lems.— There  appears  a  very  good  chance  that 
there  will  be  a  shortage  of  low-sulphur  re- 
sidual fuel  ell  this  winter,  forcing  cities  and 
corporations  to  choose  between  lack  of  heat 
and  power  and  the  present  practicality  of 
recent  anti-pollution  laws. 

Being  correct,  at  least  on  the  surface  level, 
gives  the  industry  no  reason  to  gloat.  In  each 
instance  it  Is  costing  the  oil  companies 
money.  If  they  pass  on  the  cost,  as  they 
probably  will  have  to.  It  cuts  into  what  little 
affection  the  public  has  left  for  the  Industry. 

"No  one  will  remember  that  Senator  Ken- 
nedy or  Senator  Muskle  and  other  so-called 
consumer  representatives  have  advocated 
policies  that  have  often  ultimately  resulted 
in  higher  costs.  They  wUl  only  blame  us  for 
rising  the  price  of  gasoline  or  heating  oil," 
a  vice  president  and  counsel  for  a  major  com- 
pany commented  last  week. 

The  executive's  statement  Is  probably  too 
one-sided.  The  present  situations  are  the  re- 
sult of  many  complex  forces;  some  alterable, 
some  not. 

Nonetheless,  some  politicians  and  acad- 
emicians, past  and  present,  may  have  been 
guilty  of  thinking  that  a  big  desk  and  pet 
theories  were  a  substitute  for  the  hard  facts 
of  industrial  life. 

There  Is  a  very  good  chance  that  by  fall 
the  American  consumer  may  be  paying  more 
for  gasoline,  natural  gas  and  residual  fuel. 
This  means  that  the  cost  of  running  his  car, 
his  home  and  his  factory  will  cost  more. 

These  major  Impacts  on  the  battle  with 
Inflation  have  not  gone  unnoticed  In  Wash- 
ington although  it  appears  that  no  major 
constructive   actions   have   as   yet   occurred. 


The  leap  In  the  pride  of  overseas  crude  oil 
Is  a  result  of  soaring  tanker  costs.  Pew  anal- 
ysts expect  these  costs  to  go  down  in  the  very 
near  future. 

But  if  tankers  are  the  central  reason,  the 
Arab-Israeli  war  Is  the  underlying  cause. 

On  May  3  in  Syria,  the  Trans  Arabian 
Pipeline  was  knocked  out  of  commission  by 
an  errant  or  deliberately  aggressive  bulldozer. 
The  Syrian  Government  has  not  allowed  Its 
repair,  preventing  500.000  barrels  a  day  of 
Saudi  Arabian  crude  from  reaching  the 
Mediterranean. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  Mediterranean  the 
Libyan  Government  cut  back  oil  production 
by  15  per  cent,  or  500,000  barrels  a  day. 

The  loss  of  almost  1  million  barrels  a  day 
of  oil  west  of  Suez  and  close  to  world  mar- 
kets has  strained  tanker  capacity.  Replace- 
ment of  this  oil  with  oil  from  the  Persian 
Gulf  around  South  Africa  takes  six  to  eight 
times  the  tanker  capacity. 

charter  rates  rise 

Spot  charter  rates  have  risen  to  their 
highest  level  since  the  1956  Suez  crisis  and 
are  more  than  50  per  cent  higher  than  during 
the  1967  Arab-Israeli  war. 

Persian  Gulf  oil  is  now  coming  into  the 
United  States  at  about  $4.50  a  barrel  com- 
pared with  Louisiana  crude  delivered  to  East 
Coast  refineries  at  $3.75. 

There  is  no  chance  of  a  shortage,  however, 
because  Texas  and  Louisiana  will  Increase 
their  production  to  meet  the  need.  There  is 
a  very  real  chance  of  consumer  price 
increases. 

The  Oil  and  Gas  Journal,  a  trade  publica- 
tion, reports  that  Professors  Phillip  Areeda 
and  James  McKle,  two  of  the  chief  advocates 
of  sharply  Increased  oil  imports,  have  now 
backed  off  considerably  from  that  position. 

FPC  REGULATION  VPHELD 

The  natural  gas  supply  and  demand  con- 
troversy is  a  far  older  argument.  In  1954  the 
Supreme  Court  ruled  that  natural-gas  pro- 
ducers were  subject  to  Power  Commission.  In 
1960  the  regulatory  agency  began  fixing  well- 
head prices  for  ail  gas  sold  interstate.  The 
Supreme  Court  upheld  this  right  again  in 
1965  despite  vigorous  crys  of  outrage  from 
producers,  who  said  it  would  kill  incentive 
to  drill. 

Time  has  proven  the  oilmen  right.  Wild- 
cat drilling  dropped  40  per  cent  between  1956 
and  1968.  Geophysical  activity  fell  56  per 
cent. 

Some  of  the  drop  off  may  have  been  arti- 
ficial; Just  to  show  the  Government.  None- 
theless the  results  are  unccntestable.  In  1969 
the  United  States  proved  reserves  of  natural 
gas  fell  12.241  trillion  cubic  feet,  the  largest 
in  the  nation's  history. 

The  previous  record  drop  was  in  1968.  when 
they  fell  5.548  trillion  cubic  feet.  These  are 
the"  only  declines  In  the  history  of  the 
industry. 

POSmONS  CHANGED 

The  P.F.C.  is  now  trying  to  rectify  the  situ- 
ation by  raising  prices.  Some  of  the  people 
who  supported  the  lower  prices  several  years 
ago  are  now  in  the  forefront  of  those  pushing 
higher  prices. 

The  Interior  Department  is  trying  to  speed 
up  lease  sales  of  suspected  gas  fields,  but  Is 
running  into  opposition  from  Conservation- 
ists. But  even  if  this  opposition  is  overcome. 
it  will  take  from  three  to  seven  years  for 
these  areas  to  begin  producing. 

In  the  meantime  Canadian  sources  of  gas 
can  be  tapped  although  Canadian-American 
relations  on  energy  matters  are  at  an  all- 
time  low.  Liquefied  natural  gas  quite  pos- 
sibly will  reach  this  country  from  Algeria, 
Nigeria  or  Venezuela.  Contracts  have  already 
been  signed  to  Impwrt  Algerian  L.N.G,,  but 
the  Algerian  Government's  recent  national- 
ization of  American  oil  company  properties 
puts  this  source  of  L.N.G.  in  a  very  ques- 
tionable position. 
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SUPPLY  OUTLOOK  TIGHT 

The  supply  outlook  lor  this  winter  Is  tight. 
Industry  sources  say  that  there  will  be 
enough  to  heat  homes,  but  that  the  Indus- 
trial market,  which  accounts  Tor  about  50  per 
cent  of  total  sales,  may  be  In  bad  shape. 
Many  distributors  already  have  been  forced 
to  Impose  severe  limitations  on  new  indus- 
trial loads,  and  there  Is  a  real  possibility 
that  deliveries  to  existing  customers  may 
have  to  be  curtailed,  according  to  J.  W. 
Helney,  president  of  the  American  Gas  Asso- 
ciation. 

It  would  seem  almost  certain  that  con- 
sumer prices  will  have  to  go  up,  and  pos- 
sibly sharply. 

The  crude  oil  reserve  situation  Is  not  much 
better,  according  to  the  American  Petroleum 
Institute.  Last  year  crude  oil  reserves  dropped 
to  29.632  billion  barrels,  the  lowest  level  In 
15  years. 

The  A.P.I,  explained  the  situation  simply 
by  saying  that  lack  of  incentives  had  led  to 
a  long  and  steady  decline  in  exploratory 
drilling  during  a  period  of  mushrooming 
production  and  consumption. 

The  oil  Industry  In  recent  weeks  seems  to 
have  won  a  lot  of  pwlnts.  but  through  no 
fault  of  its  own.  It  well  may  be  losing  the 
game. 


INTEGRITY 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
this  country  the  press  is  quite  powerful, 
and  the  proper  use  of  the  power  of  the 
press  by  the  members  of  the  fourth  es- 
tate is  a  beautiful  thing  to  behold. 

Such  responsibility  is  often  demon- 
strated in  the  Augusta,  Ga.,  Chronicle- 
Herald  newspapers  by  the  distinguished 
and  able  vice  president  and  editor,  Mr. 
Louis  C.  Harris. 

In  the  Sunday,  July  19,  1970,  issue  of 
the  Augusta  Chronicle-Herald  Mr.  Har- 
ris published  a  column  entitled  "What 
Happened   to   Integrity?" 

Mr.  President,  this  particular  article 
impressed  me  as  an  excellent  and  respon- 
sible piece  of  Journalism.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Augusta  Chronicle,  Augusta,  Oa.. 

July  19,  1970] 

What  Happknxd  to  Inteoritt? 

(By  Louis  C.  Harris) 

For  Americans  broujbt  up  In  the  Victorian 
belief  that  certain  fundamentais — honesty. 
Integrity,  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States, 
love  and  the  virtue  of  women,  to  name  a 
few — are  sacred,  these  are  Indeed  times  that 
try  men's  souls. 

For  them,  the  time  (or  could  It  be  the 
people  currently  living  in  It)  Is,  as  Hamlet 
described  his  day,  out  of  Joint. 

Language  normally  ascribed  in  the  past 
only  to  the  base,  and  beard  only  In  the 
gutter  falls  almost  with  platitudinous  sim- 
plicity from  the  movie  screens  these  days  as 
members  of  the  male  audience  guffaw  and 
the  "ladles"  titter. 

Those  persons  who  find  a  law  or  regula- 
tion offensive  Ignore  It.  Nor  Is  It  psycholog- 
ically proper  any  longer.  In  our  "civilized" 
society,  to  undertake  to  achieve— as  was  the 
"object  all  sublime"  In  Ollbert  and  Sullivan's 
"The  Mikado" — "to  make  the  punishment  fit 
the  crime."  A  man  who  U  apprehended  after 
stealing  from  another,  or  even  after  killing 
another  in  a  paroxysm  of  hate,  more  often 
than  Dot  should  be  given  Uttle  more  than 
a  reprimand  and  told  to  go  and  sin  no  more. 


Criticism  of  the  White  House-based  ad- 
ministration has  always  been  the  right  of  ev- 
ery American,  but  was  generally  counte- 
nanced and  applauded  in  the  days  of  yore, 
only  when  constructively  offered  and  reason- 
ably dignified.  Now,  it  Is  not  common  at  all 
for  cheers  to  ring  when  epithets  are  hurled 
at  the  President  personally  and  at  the  P»resl- 
dency  Itself.  One  hears  but  few  voices  lifted 
In  protest  when  a  nationally  known  commen- 
tator Impugns  not  only  the  ability,  but  the 
character  of  the  While  House  occupant. 

Love-making,  viewed  among  human  beings 
in  days  gone  by  as  the  ultimate  in  tenderness 
and  Intimacy,  has  become  under  the  modern 
rules  of  morality  a  barnyard  spectacle  where 
a  peep  into  the  sanctity  of  the  bedroom  pro- 
vides vicarious  gratification  to  morally  brain- 
washed and  bankrupt  men  and  women,  boys 
and  girls. 

The  Horatio  Alger  Concept,  under  which 
most  of  the  Nation's  older  generation  proudly 
reared  Itself,  is  undoubtedly  regarded  as  a 
ludicrous  anachronism  now  by  a  generation 
of  Americans  who  view  public  welfare  as  their 
right,  to  be  extended  on  a  no-strings-attached 
basis  and  accepted  without  reservation. 

An  example  lies  In  the  action  last  month 
of  some  500  mothers  In  Washington  who 
stormed  their  way  into  welfare  headquarters 
shouting  "we  want  money."  They  broke  out 
glass  doors  and  windows,  threw  rocks  at  the 
police  and  resisted  all  attempts  to  deter  them 
Nor  was  it  a  spontaneous  demonstration  by 
women  in  despair.  They  arrived  In  Washing- 
ton in  chartered  buses,  moved  calmly  to  an 
assembly  point — and  only  then  proceeded  to 
hurl  their  rocks  and  their  demands. 

Anarchists  such  as  Jerry  Rubin  are  ac- 
corded public  forums  which  one  might  nor- 
mally expect  to  be  reserved,  if  not  for  patriots, 
then  at  least  for  those  espousing  construc- 
tive programs. 

Yet  Time  Magazine  recently  devoted  a  full 
page  to  this  revolutionary  misfit,  providing 
credence  to  his  incendiary  claim  that  "all 
money  represents  theft,"  and  that  "to  steal" 
from  the  rich  is  a  sacred  and  rellRlous  act. 
To  take  what  you  need  Is  an  act  of  self-love, 
self-liberation.  While  looting,  a  man  to  his 
own  self  Is  true. 

Yet,  said  Time,  "the  radicals  (It  did  ex- 
clude the  most  violent  fringe,  which  I  guess 
Is  something  of  a  concession)  insist  that 
America  must  be  great,"  and  "that  Is  why 
we  must  cherish  them." 

Cherish  a  man  who  espouses  stealing  as  an 
act  of  self-liberation  and  looting  as  an  exer- 
cise of  character-building?  Have  we  Indeed 
come  to  that?  Pray  God,  we  haven't! 

All  of  this,  fortunately,  doesn't  mean  that 
every  American  Is  an  ungrateful  degenerate, 
eager  to  overthrow  the  government. 

What  it  could  mean  is  that  we  are  simply 
guilty  of  getting  our  perspective  out  of  focus. 
If  a  man  shoots  his  wife,  it's  on  Page  1.  If 
he  takes  her  out  to  dinner,  It's  on  Page  16 — If 
at  all.  And  as  a  colleague  said  recently,  one 
gunshot  will  drown  out  1,000  prayers.  When 
five  shaggy-haired  barbershop  refugees  call 
for  blood  to  be  donated  to  the  Viet  Cong.  It  is 
big  news.  But  when  5,000  peaceful  students 
each  donate  a  pint  of  blood  to  our  troc^s  In 
Vietnam,  no  one  notices. 

What  troubles  me,  however,  as  I  reflect  on 
the  years  which  I  hop)e  are  ahead  of  me,  and 
especially  those  that  await  my  sons.  Is  the 
seeming  growth  of  irresponsible  radicalism 
and  the  more  steady  acceptance  it  appears 
to  be  receiving  throughout  the  land. 

It  isn't  any  longer  the  fringe  or  the  few. 
Radical  concepts — or  at  least  those  that  I, 
In  my  stuffy  Victorian  outlook,  regard  as 
radical — have  become  the  norm.  The  living 
room  echoes  the  gutter  and  the  bedroom  is 
removed  to  the  barnyard.  The  flag,  once  the 
vibrant  symbol  of  a  proud  Nation,  is  dese- 
crated dally,  and  hardly  anyone  notices,  much 
less  objects. 


Nor  is  radicalism  confined  to  those  ex- 
tremists on  the  left.  Race-baiters  on  the 
right  Infuse  their  own  peculiar  brand  of 
venom  into  the  fabric  of  our  society.  Trading 
falsely  on  patriotism  and  Christianity,  these 
Nazi-like  zealots  are  as  guilty  of  weakening 
the  threads  of  the  fabric  as  are  the  social- 
Istlcally-lnsplred  activists  on  the  left  who 
are,  in  actuality,  their  mirrored  counterparts. 

Hopefully,  the  "silent  center"  is  indeed 
the  majority  and,  one  of  these  days,  will  turn 
back  the  right  and  the  left.  So,  you  can't  say 
that  all  Is  lost.  But,  then  again,  neither  can 
we  say  that  all  is  healthy. 

Perhaps  Foreign  Minister  Thanat  Khoman 
of  Thailand  Is  closer  to  the  truth  than  we 
like  to  suspect  when  he  intimated  last  week 
that  the  United  States  Is  on  the  verge  of  a 
national  mental  breakdown. 

The  prospect  of  such  a  chaotic  potential 
ought  to  stir  us,  each  and  every  one.  to  a 
return  to  reason,  even  If  not  to  Victorian 
morality. 


SPEECH  CONTEST  BY  OKLAHOMA 
FARMERS  UNION 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  recent- 
ly had  the  opportunity,  along  with  other 
members  of  the  Oklahoma  congressional 
delegation,  to  meet  with  several  young 
people  who  had  participated  in  a  speech 
contest  conducted  by  the  Farmers  Union 
throughout  Oklahoma.  The  Oklahoma 
delegation  was  privileged  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  meet  with  these  outstanding 
yoimg  people  and  to  hear  some  of  their 
winning  speeches.  These  young  people 
put  forth  a  great  deal  of  effort  to  develop 
their  speeches,  and  they  certainly  are 
representative  of  the  high  quality  of 
young  people  Oklahoma  is  producing  to- 
day. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
speeches  of  Julie  Kusik,  Vicky  Allen, 
Denise  Phelan,  Linda  Phelan,  Roger  Hen- 
neke,  and  Loretta  George — all  fine  young 
outstanding  Oklahomans — be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speeches 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

How  My  Oboanizatiok  Promotes  Good  Com- 
munity Living 
(By  Loretta  George) 

The  best  way  for  me  to  tell  you  how  my 
organization  helps  to  promote  good  com- 
munity living  is  to  tell  you  about  Betty,  a 
girl  from  my  own  community. 

Betty  was  a  very  shy  girl  who  had  no  Idea 
how  to  make  friends,  or  to  become  Involved 
in  school  activities.  Hers  was  a  very  lonely, 
apathetic  existence  until  she  joined  4-H 
Club. 

The  day  Betty  joined  4-H  Club  was  the 
beginning  of  a  completely  new  existence  for 
her.  For  the  first  time  she  had  the  feeling 
of  belonging.  The  sparkle  In  her  eyes  be- 
trayed her  excitement.  From  that  day  on  she 
had  something  to  talk  to  people  about.  Betty 
no  longer  stood  in  the  corner  of  the  hall 
looking  longingly  at  the  groups  of  chattering 
students.  She  was  part  of  them,  she  had  some- 
thing to  talk   about. 

Each  time  4-H  Clubs  meet  the  members 
salute  and  pledge  allegiance  to  the  flag.  This 
was  the  nucleus  of  an  Interest  In  patriotism. 
When  it  came  time  for  the  timely  topics, 
Betty  wrote  and  gave,  a  most  interesting 
one  called  Patriotism  In  Our  Time.  She  was 
talking  for  her  country,  and  she  had  a  great 
Influence  on  the  people  who  heard  her  speak. 
Her  speech  changed  the  attitudes  of  some 
very  skeptical  students  in  her  school,  and 
laid  the  foundation  for  an  Interesting  as- 
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sembly  program  with  a  patriotic  theme  par- 
ticipated In  by  those  same  students.  Thus, 
Betty  was  an  Influence  for  better  loyalty  to 
her  country. 

The  next  year  when  the  4-H  leader  asked 
for  enrollees  for  Jr.  Leadership,  Betty  was 
the  first  to  volunteer  because  she  had 
learned  the  joys  of  cooperating  with  others. 
During  the  meetings  of  Jr.  Leadership  she 
learned  to  express  herself.  By  helping  young- 
er members  she  learned  the  true  meaning  of 
cooperation.  She  was  working  with  people 
rather  than  watching  them  work.  Betty  had 
learned  leadership.  Working  with  people  cer- 
tainly promotes  good  community  living. 

At  the  meeting  when  the  4-H  leader  out- 
lined the  projects  Betty  chose  for  her  proj- 
ects home  baking,  canning,  and  sevrtng.  At 
the  county  fair  that  fall  Betty  exhibited 
some  of  her  canning,  some  of  her  baking, 
and  a  dress  which  she  had  made.  When  the 
judging  was  completed  and  the  ribbons 
awarded  Betty  had  more  blue  ribbons  than 
anyone  else  In  her  county.  For  her  outstand- 
ing achievement  at  the  county  fair  that  fall 
the  County  Farmers  Union  awarded  her  a 
trophy  as  It  does  for  the  outstanding  4-H 
girl  and  the  outstanding  4-H  boy. 

Because  of  the  work  which  Betty  did  on 
her  projects  she  came  to  have  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  her  mother's  problems  in 
running  the  home.  There  was  that  Farmers 
Union  spirit  of  cooperation.  There  was  a 
new  lilt  to  her  shoulders,  and  an  added 
poise  and  confidence  In  her  bearing.  Betty 
had  achieved:  she  had  contributed  to  her 
community. 

As  Betty  learned  to  express  herself  in  4-H, 
new  avenues  of  learning  opened  for  her.  She 
became  conscious  of  what  was  necessary  to 
govern  a  nation,  for  in  her  Junior  year  she 
was  elected  secretary  of  her  club.  When  she 
was  a  senior  she  was  elected  president.  Con- 
ducting meetings,  appointing  committees, 
planning  activities,  and  assisting  younger 
members  helped  her  to  reach  the  height  of 
her  potentials. 

When  the  opportunity  of  joining  a  Farm- 
ers Union  Youth  Class  came  along  she 
quickly  joined,  seizing  every  opportunity  for 
maximum  education. 

Before  joining  4-H  Betty  had  attended 
church  very  Irregularly.  After  she  became  a 
member  of  4-H  and  learned  the  joys  of  help- 
ing others,  she  began  to  attend  every  Sun- 
day. She  was  so  enthusiastic  about  church 
that  she  began  to  teach  a  class  of  eight  year 
olds.  Her  fervor  was  such  that  many  of  her 
associates  followed  her  examples,  and  began 
to  attend  church  regularly.  The  spiritual 
level  of  her  community  had  been  raised. 

Because  of  her  citizenship,  degree  of  ed- 
ucation, and  spirit  of  cooperatlveness,  upon 
graduating  from  high  school  Betty  was 
chosen  to  work  for  the  F.B.I,  in  Washington, 
DC.  While  there  she  met  and  married  a  fine 
young  man.  Today  Betty  is  living  In  a  small 
community  where  she  is  a  4-H  Club  leader, 
helping  other  young  people  find  their  place 
in  America's  way  of  life. 

If  Betty  had  not  become  a  member  of 
4-H,  she  might  have  become  a  Diane  Link- 
letter,  experimenting  with  drugs,  becoming 
despondent,  and  maybe  even  taking  her  own 
life.  Instead,  through  her  participation  In 
4-H  Club  and  Farmers  Union,  she  became 
a  useful,  cooperative,  patriotic  leader  who 
promotes  good  community  living.  Don't  you 
agree  that  Betty's  experience  Is  an  excellent 
example  of  good  community  living? 

RXO 

(By  Julie  Kuslk) 
I  am  an  Oklahoma  farm  girl— one  of  the 
tew  still  privileged  to  live  out  where  there's 
room  to  grow.  Generations  before  me,  farm 
girls  were  not  a  novelty.  In  fact,  at  one  time 
we  far  outnumbered  our  city  sisters.  But 
then,  as  cities  modernized  and  started  offer- 
ing advantages  unavailable  In  the  country. 


more  and  more  of  us  migrated  to  the  land  of 
opportunity,  the  city,  and  the  question  was 
"How  you  gonna  keep  'em  down  on  the 
farm?" 

It  vrould  have  been  an  Impossible  task, 
keeping  us  down  on  the  farm,  had  not  the 
rural  electrification  movement  come  along. 
In  1937,  a  group  of  Kingfisher  County  men 
organized  Cimarron  Electric  Cooperate,  and 
I  truly  believe  that  act  was  responsible  for 
Che  fact  that  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
growing  up  in  rural  Oklahoma. 

But,  you  say — wait  a  minute?  What  does 
that  have  to  do  with  where  I  live?  It  has 
everything  to  do  with  It.  Let's  look  at  this 
picture : 

Let's  say  Cimarron  Electric  had  not  been 
organized.  Somehow  I  just  can't  imagine  my 
Mom  living  on  a  farm  without  running  water 
provided  by  our  electric  pump,  without  elec- 
tric lights,  our  food  freezer,  washer  and  drier. 
and  without  refrigerated  air  conditioning. 
Why.  I'd  even  hate  to  picture  me  without  our 
electric  dish  washer!  But  I'm  sure  that 
wouldn't  be  Mom's  biggest  consideration. 

Now  let's  see  what  a  difference  it  would 
make  to  my  Dad's  life.  Without  the  efficiency 
of  electric  milkers,  our  welder,  electric  farm 
tools,  and  our  cattle  watering  system.  Dad 
assures  me  the  margin  of  profit  a  farmer  now 
enjoys  would  soon  dlsapp>ear.  In  other  words, 
electricity  makes  life  on  the  farm  possible 
for  me  today. 

And  you  know,  what  applies  to  me  and  my 
family  probably  applies  to  others  like  us. 
It's  obvious  to  me  that  most  of  the  progres- 
sive farm  families  in  my  community  would 
not  be  there  today  except  for  the  convenience 
and  work-saving  efficiency  of  our  REC  Elec- 
tricity. I  shudder  to  think  what  would  be  the 
caliber  of  people  on  Oklahoma  farms  today 
without  electricity.  With  few  exceptions,  only 
those  too  poor  to  leave  the  farm  or  too  shlft- 
les.?  to  care  for  a  better  life  would  probably 
remain.  Does  REC  make  my  community  a 
better  place  in  which  to  live?  You  bet  It 
does! 

But,  you  say — wait  another  minute!  If 
REC's  hadn't  brought  electricity  to  the  farm, 
private  utility  companies  would  have  done 
the  job!  But  would  they?  I  took  a  survey  of 
our  Immediate  community  recently  and  dis- 
covered that  an  average  of  only  3  persons 
(not  families)  per  mile  of  high  line,  live  In 
the  area.  The  major  private  utility  serves  an 
average  of  33  customers  per  mile.  Could  they 
have  afforded  to  build  lines  for  so  few  cus- 
tomers? No,  they  could  not,  and  no  one 
blames  them  for  not  coming  Into  an  area 
which  would  be  tuiprofltable.  They  must 
make  a  profit  to  survive.  REC's  are  In  busi- 
ness to  serve. 

There  are  other  ways  In  which  a  rural  co- 
operate contributes  to  a  community.  In 
many  cases  it's  a  real  shot  in  the  arm  for  the 
local  economy.  Think  of  the  appliances,  the 
motors,  the  pumps,  and  the  TV's  we  farmers 
buy.  And  think  of  the  35  families  and  their 
payrolls  from  Cimarron  electric.  This,  plus 
the  taxes  the  business  pay  are  a  real  eco- 
nomic force  for  the  good  of  our  communities 
and  the  rural  schools  of  which  we  are  all 
so  proud. 

Farmer's  Union,  too.  Is  a  part  of  this  move- 
ment that  has  kept  the  American  farmer  on 
the  land — out  where  there's  room  to  grow. 

Farmer's  Union  has  given  the  farmer  a 
strong,  united  voice  that  has  commanded 
respect  In  Washington.  And  Farmers  Union 
continues  to  give  those  of  us  who  are  living 
In  rural  areas  opportunities  such  as  these  to 
display  our  talents  and  our  pride  in  farm 
life.  We  thank  you  for  this  opportunity. 

How  are  you  going  to  keep  them  down  on 
the  farm?  Well,  first  of  all  bring  REC  Elec- 
tricity to  them — and  the  advantages  that 
follow  will  help  keep  them  on  the  land.  But 
we'd  better  watch  out!  REC  country  living 
has  become  so  attractive,  have  you  noticed? 
Our  city  relatives  are  Joining  us.  Suburbs 
and  acreages  are  pushing  out  farther  and 


farther.  But — come  on  you  industries,  you 
city-weary  families,  REC's  have  the  power 
waiting  for  you  and  the  living  Is  great  "Out 
where  there's  room  to  grow." 

Farmers  Union 
(By  Vicky  Allen) 
Someone  has  said  that  "In  union  there  is 
strength."  All  of  us  use  this  axiom  every 
day  as  we  cooperate  or  work  together  to  do 
jobs  that  one  could  not  do  alone.  Whether 
the  Job  Is  simply  too  hard  to  do  physically 
by  oneself,  like  moving  a  heavy  load,  or 
whether  the  teamwork  is  needed  to  repro- 
duce a  beautiful  symphony  that  one  musi- 
cian could  never  play  alone,  we  acknowledge 
the  power  of  union  to  get  Jobs  done. 

So  it  Is  that  Farmers  Union  meets  a  need 
of  the  American  farmer.  Of  course,  farmers 
have  long  prided  themselves  with  their  in- 
dependence. We've  gloried  in  the  freedom  of 
rural  life  and  have  rigidly  maintained  our 
right  to  be  our  own  bosses.  But  Farmers 
Union  was  born  of  the  need  for  farmers  to 
unite  In  speaking  vrtth  a  strong  voice.  And 
today  that  voice  has  strength  and  the  re- 
spect of  those  who  write  our  laws  in  Wash- 
ington as  well  as  In  otir  state  capitals.  This 
is  just  one  of  the  ways  that  Farmers  Union 
has  made  for  better  living  In  my  community, 
as  well  as  yours. 

Let  us  examine  some  of  the  specific  things 
Farmers  Union  has  helped  accomplish  in  the 
past.  Being  a  student  in  a  small  high  school. 
I  naturally  remember  first  the  strong  stand 
Farmers  Union  took  In  our  behalf  during 
the  past  few  years.  Would  it  have  weakened 
my  community  if  we  had  lost  our  school? 
We  of  rural  America  answer  with  a  resound- 
ing yes.  Our  school  Is  the  center,  the  hub,  of 
our  community.  We  appreciate  your  help  In 
the  fight  for  strong  community  schools. 

The  list  of  Farmers  Union  legislative  in- 
terests is  long.  Soil  Conservation  and  Rural 
Electrification  are  only  a  couple  of  examples 
of  areas  where  help  has  been  given.  One  of 
the  most  recent  fights  is  in  the  field  of 
corporate  fanning.  In  spite  of  the  admoni- 
tion that  big  corporation  farming  Is  Just 
around  the  corner,  we  still  believe  a  farm- 
er's place  is  on  his  land  and  that  his  family 
deserves  the  right  to  grow  up  there — a 
privilege  that  Is  being  recognized  more  and 
more  by  city  p)eople  who  are  pushing  the 
suburbs  out  faster  than  at  any  other  time 
in  our  history.  I  truly  believe  that  this  fight 
against  corporate  farming  Is  a  real  life — and 
death  struggle  for  a  productive,  proud  agri- 
culture in  our  country. 

These  areas  have  partly  been  in  the  adult 
field  of  life.  But  Farmers  Union  Youth  has 
long  enjoyed  the  advantages  given  us  by  our 
parent  organization.  This  speech  contest  to- 
day is  an  example  of  the  encouragement  in 
the  right  direction  you  are  giving  to  em- 
phasize the  good  In  teenagers  today  rather 
than  simply  shaking  your  heads  over  some  of 
our  less  worthy  doings.  A  Farmers  Union 
Youth  has  little  time  to  worry  about  a  gen- 
eration gap  with  opportunities  like  these  to 
work  with  those  of  you  who  are  adult  and 
yet  so  willing  to  hear  us  and  to  help. 

Have  you  seen  a  picture  of  recent  Farmers 
Union  scholarship  winners?  They  are  a  fine 
looking  group  of  people — a  far  cry  from  the 
run-of-the-mill  group  of  hippies  and  turned- 
on  teenagers  sometimes  seen  in  news  re- 
leases. Who  can  say  what  just  one  of  these 
scholarships  may  mean  for  my  community 
or  for  our  country,  for  that  matter?  In  fi- 
nancing these  deserving  young  people.  Farm- 
ers Union  Is  saying  "We  believe  In  the  youth 
of  this  country.  We  believe  In  them  to  the 
point  of  being  willing  to  finance  their  worth- 
while undertakings."  We.  the  youth  who  are 
profiting  from  this  support,  promise  your 
confidence  will  not  be  betrayed  and  we  will 
remember  the  lesson  of  union.  After  all,  our 
country,  the  United  States  Is  a  living  ex- 
ample of  our  adherence  to  that  principle. 
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4-H 

*  (By  Denlse  Phelan) 

Whafs  the  most  valuable  crop  produced 
In  your  community?  Perhaps  If  you  live  In 
northwest  Oltla.  you'll  answer  that  It  Is 
wheat  that  means  the  most  In  dollars  and 
cents  to  the  farmers  in  your  area.  Or  per- 
haps you'll  mention  cattle  If  you  live  In  the 
grasslands  of  OWa.  Or.  If  you  live  in  an- 
other section,  cotton  might  come  to  your 
mind  first.  No  matter  what  the  economy  is 
based  on  in  your  area,  most  thoughtful 
people  will  give  another  answer  when  asked 
about  their  most  valuable  crop.  Yes.  in  al- 
most all  instances  a  community  wlU  gladly 
admit  their  biggest  asset  Is  theli  young 
people— that  crop  of  kids  whom  they  watch 
so  hopefully— or  perhaps  fearfully.  We  of 
the  younger  generation  truly  are  the  pride. 
or  the  dlspalr  of  those  of  our  parents  gen- 
eration. . 

It  is  for  us.  the  youth,  that  you  have 
built  and  maintained  Churches  and  schools. 
It  is  for  us  that  you  have  scrimped  and 
saved  so  that  we  could  have  the  things  you 
didn't  have.  And  now  you've  handed  It  to  us. 
But  the  story  hasn't  had  a  happy  ever  after 

end*  TiSL 

Indeed,  young  people  today  seem  less 
happv.  less  satisfied  than  at  any  other  period 
in  history.  Revolts  and  protests,  drug  ad- 
diction and  bizarre  habits  seem  lo  have  be- 
come the  trade  mark  of  my  generation.  And 
our  communities  are  worried— worried  about 
the  product  they  are  sending  Into  the  world. 

In  a  situation  like  this,  what  are  stabUlz- 
ing  forces,  the  common  senie  institutions 
that  can  help  my  generation  l^eep  It's  feet 
on  the  ground?  I  suggest  that  4-H  Clubs 
are  one  of  those  organizations  that  can  and 
do  provide  the  stability  as  well  as  the  thrills 
and  opportunities  to  keep  youth  on  a  rea- 
sonable course.  In  this  way.  It  seems  to  me. 
4-H  Club  does  a  great  deal  to  make  my  com- 
munity a  better  place  in  which  to J^ve 

But  you  say.  how  can  4-H  possibly  In- 
fluence the  "turned  on"  crowd?  Don't  tell  me 
a  young  drug  experimenting  protester  will  all 
at  once  get  excited  about  clothing  projects 
or  showmanship  contests.  Probably  not.  But 
most  of  us  who  are  In  4-H  have  been  mem- 
bers since  we  were  ten  years  old.  We  got 
involved"  at  an  early  age,  and  •involved 
pretty  well  describes  It.  The  hours  of  actual 
work  involved  in  raising  an  animal,  the 
planned  activities  of  4-H  meetings  and  par- 
ties, the  thrill  of  competition,  and  the  effort 
to  win  out-of-state  trips  has  us  so  occupied 
that  boredom  and  brooding  about  supposed 
injustices  has  no  place  In  our  lives.  Even 
the  generation  gap  loses  Its  meaning  as  we 
work  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  adult  leaders 
and  parents  who  really  care  enough  to  help 
as  well  as  to  listen  to  whatever  we  have  to 
say  This,  it  seems  to  me.  is  much  more 
important  than  facts  or  manual  skills  we 
learn  In  4-H.  Of  course,  the  lessons  on  home- 
making  are  valuable  training,  but,  this  at- 
titude toward  life  will  be  an  even  more  Im- 
portant part  of  our  lives. 

Farmers  Union,  too,  has  had  a  hand  in 
helping  the  younger  generation  In  worth- 
while projects.  This  speech  contest  tonight, 
where  we  are  encouraged  to  "speak  our 
minds"  is  an  example  of  your  support  of 
ufi.  We  from  small  schools  remember,  too.  the 
strong  stand  Farmers  Union  has  taken  in 
recent  years  in  defense  of  our  schools  and 
rural  Oklahoma.  Your  opposition  to  corporate 
farming  and  therefore  preservation  of  the 
rural  way  of  life  Is  much  appreciated. 

Yes,  the  seeds  of  rebellion  and  protest 
have  been  sown.  Adults  are  worried  about 
the  harvest.  But  seeds  of  stability  and  com- 
monsense  have  also  been  sown  and  nurtured 
by  organizations  like  4-H  Clubs  and  Farmers 
Union.  Most  of  us  of  the  younger  generation 
have  developed  Ideals  and  attitudes  toward 
life  that  can  help  \is  maintain  an  America  of 
which  we  can  be  proud.  We  promise  to  do 
Just  that. 


Soil  Conservation 
(By  Linda  Phelan) 

On  Christmas  Eve  1968  Americans  were 
stirred  as  they  perhaps  were  never  stirred 
before  by  the  majesty  of  the  creation  story. 
As  the  American  astronauts  circled  the 
moon  in  that  historic  flight,  the  voice  of 
Anders  came  back  to  America:  "In  the  be- 
ginning. God  created  the  heavens  and  the 
earth — ". 

Somehow  many  of  us  were  touched  as 
never  before  with  the  magnificence  of  God's 
creation — the  magnitude  of  our  role  as 
stewards  of  God's  creation.  We  are  to  pre- 
serve and  conserve  what  we  have  been  given, 
that  it  may  be  passed  on  to  our  children 
and  our  children's  children. 

America,  which  was  originally  thought  of 
as  a  land  of  plenty — a  land  of  such  vast  re- 
sources that  they  could  never  be  depleted — 
has  had  to  learn  conservation  the  hard  way. 
It  took  the  dirty  30's  to  shock  us  into  the 
realization  that  conservation,  not  exploita- 
tion, must  be  practiced  If  the  great  "bread 
basket"  of  the  world  was  to  survive.  You  are 
all  familiar  with  stories  of  the  dust  bowl 
days,  if  you  did  not  experience  It  yourselves — 
stories  of  gritty  clouds  of  dust,  piling  into 
drifts  along  fence  rows,  of  top  soil  carried 
away  by  the  ton — of  land  which  never  should 
have  been  stripped  of  Its  protective  cover- 
ing being  washed  Into  creeks.  The  resultant 
gullies  and  worn-cut  land  which  only  a  few 
short  years  earlier  had  been  virgin  soil  made 
a  scar  across  the  map  of  the  United  States — 
a  scar  which  we  are  still  striving  to  heal. 

So  It  was.  as  a  result  of  that  national 
disaster  called  the  "dust  bowl"  that  soil  con- 
servation legislation  came  Into  effect  in  1935. 
I  am  proud  that  Logan  County  was  one  of 
the  first  to  set  up  a  soil  conservation  district 
and  that  now  most  land  is  under  soil  con- 
servation contract  In  my  community. 

Well.  then,  you  say.  isn't  that  enough? 
After  all.  most  farmers  now  practice  conser- 
vation. Hasn't  the  Job  been  done?  My  answer 
is  no.  It  has  not.  Farmers  today  represent 
only  a  small  proportion  of  our  population. 
True,  they  are  In  the  best  position  to  see  that 
soil  and  water  conservation  are  practiced,  but 
I  maintain  that  the  rest  of  us,  the  95  per- 
cent who  do  not  actually  till  the  soil  must 
be  made  conservation  minded.  Let  me  show 
you  what  I  mean : 

A  careless  camper  lets  his  fire  get  out  of 
control,  or  worse  yet.  he  walks  off  and  leaves 
smoldering  embers — and  in  a  few  short  hours 
natures  work  of  hundreds  of  years  is  wasted. 
The  burned-off  forest  land  Is  laid  waste  be- 
cause of  the  careless  attitude  of  one  Ameri- 
can. 

Or  an  unthinking  motorist  casually  flips 
his  cigarette  out  the  car  window  where  It 
will  probably  go  out.  In  so  doing,  he  burns 
off  hundreds  of  acres  of  your  pasture — or 
mine — and  the  conservation  practices  of 
many  years  of  farming  literally  go  up  In 
smoke. 

Conservation  must  become  an  attitude  of 
the  American  people.  We  must  teach  it  In 
our  schools,  practice  It  in  our  homes,  and 
even  preach  It  from  our  pulpits  If  need 
be.  At  the  present  time,  one  million  acres  of 
crop  land  per  year  are  being  lost  to  farming 
for  highways,  airports,  and  super-markets. 
The  men  and  women  who  plan  these  things 
must  be  awakened  to  the  need  for  saving  our 
shrinking  acres.  Yes.  soil  conservation  has 
done  a  great  deal  to  make  for  better  living  In 
my  community.  But  now  all  of  us  must 
carry  the  torch  and  do  our  parts  so  that  con- 
servation truly  becomes  the  attitude  of  all 
Americans,  Including  city  people,  as  well  as 
farmers. 

Farmers  Union  Is  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  role  they  have  taken  In  the  conservation 
effort.  Always  a  leader  In  what's  good  for  the 
farmer.  Farmers  Union  has  given  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  a  strong  voice  In  Washington. 
We  appreciate,  too.  opportunities  such  as  this 
speech  contest,  when  we  can  speak  on  con- 


*"5s«wration  and  makes  others  aware  of  the 
problems  which  are  so  Important  to  us  all. 
Yes.  God  created  the  heavens  and  the 
earth,  but  to  you  and  me  he  gave  the  charge 
to  have  dominion  over  It,  to  conserve  It  so 
that  human  life  would  be  long  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  Let  us  be  true  to  that  trust. 


Electric  Cooperative 
(By  Roger  Henneke) 
No  other  rural  service  enterprise  makes  as 
great  a  contribution  to  community  growth 
and  welfare  as  the  Electric  Cooperative. 
Bringing  low  cost  electricity  to  our  rural 
communities  on  an  areawlde  basis  has  made 
it  possible  to  Improve  education,  cultural 
and  health  facilities,  to  modernize  our  rural 
homes,  and  to  make  farming  more  efficient 
and  more  profitable.  Also,  more  employment 
opportunities  are  now  available  through  the 
development  of  new  rural  Industries. 

The  Increase  In  rural  family  Income  Is 
reflected  by  more  local  business,  not  only 
for  electric  appliance  dealers,  but  for  all 
merchants  In  towns  who  cater  to  the  needs 
of  the  farm  population.  This  means  more 
prosperity  for  our  communities  and  an  In- 
creased desire  on  their  part  to  provide  them- 
selves with  better  facilities  and  service. 

Today  electricity  performs  more  than  400 
different  chores  on  the  modern  farm.  It  has 
become  an  impwrtant  source  of  power  to  the 
farmer,  decreasing  his  production  costs,  sav- 
ing labor,  adding  comfort  and  convenience 
and  eliminating  drudgery  from  farming  and 
farm  living. 

Visit  a  modern  dairy  farm  almost  any- 
where In  the  Nation  and  you  will  find  the 
owner  milking  a  herd  of  100  cows  today, 
against  a  herd  of  20  before  electrification. 

In  the  live  stock  business,  electricity  Is 
being  harnessed  to  control  the  environment 
of  animals.  Beyond  any  question,  the  air 
that  the  animals  breathe,  the  humidity,  the 
hours  of  sunshine,  the  temperature,  and  the 
kind  of  food  they  eat.  all  of  these  have  a 
direct  bearing  on  their  health  and  weight 
gains.  Stockmen  and  researchers  are  finding 
ways  to  use  electricity  to  make  sure  that 
each  of  these  factors  are  favorable  for  maxi- 
mum production. 

Today's  farmer  who  finds  himself  unable 
to  keep  pace  with  the  demands  for  his  serv- 
ices Is  in  a  position  of  pulling  himself  out 
of  trouble  with  one  finger.  That's  the  one 
that  pushed  the  button  that  put  electricity 
to  work  for  him.  Like  millions  of  people  be- 
fore him.  the  farmer  Is  rapidly  discovering 
that  electricity  Is  th2  cheapest  servant  on  his 
farm  and  the  mcst  reliable. 

On  our  farm  electricity  has  played  an  Im- 
portant part  for  my  entire  family  Our  cat- 
tle are  watered  by  an  electric  pump  that  has 
an  electric  tank  heater  for  cold  weather.  We 
use  electricity  for  our  temporary  fence. 
Our  barn  and  yard  Is  equipped  with  electric 
lights.  An  electric  motor  elevates  our  grain 
for  a  few  cents  a  day.  Our  shop  Is  equipped 
with  electric  tools  and  an  electric  welder. 
I  use  an  electric  sander,  clippers  and  dryer 
to  groom  my  show  calves. 

In  many  sections  of  Oklahoma,  Rural  Hec- 
trlc  Cooperatives  are  providing  the  power 
needed  for  growth  of  new  rural  industries. 
Oklahoma  lakes  and  recreational  areas  are 
on  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  lines.  Al- 
though the  city  man  may  say  he  wants  to 
"rough  It",  he  probably  doesn't  mean  going 
without  refrigeration,  lights,  and  water  sys- 
tem. 

Of  the  millions  of  farmers  and  stockmen 
who  are  receiving  electric  service,  over  one- 
half  of  them  receive  It  from  the  rural  elec- 
tric cooperatives.  These  power  suppliers  feel 
that  rural  people  are  Just  beginning  to  use 
electricity  and  that  as  Improved  eqvUpment 
and  appliances  are  available,  they  will  ulti- 
mately be  using  many  times  their  present 
consumption. 

Credit  for  the  progress  made  in  rural  elec- 
trification during  the  past  quarter  century 
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must  go  to  the  Farmers  Union  Organiza- 
tion. It  has  been  through  their  legislative  ac- 
tivities as  well  as  their  promotional  programs 
that  the  Rural  Electric  Cooperatives  have 
been  fostered  and  developed. 

During  the  past  30  years,  no  other  move- 
ment has  done  more  to  promote  good  com- 
munity living  than  work  and  action  of  the 
Eural "  Electric  Cooperative.  Without  the 
never  tiring  efforts  of  the  Farmers  Union  to 
bring  this  inexpensive  and  efficient  power 
to  our  farms  and  rural  areas,  we  would  still 
be  feeding  cattle  by  lantern  light  and  much 
of   farm    drudgery    would   still   remain. 


FUTURE     FARMERS     OF     AMERICA 
CONGRESSIONAL  BREAKFAST 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  it  was  my 
privilege  and  honor  to  be  host  to  the 
Future  Farmers  of  America  congres- 
sional breakfast  on  July  23.  This  annual 
event  brings  together  State  officers  of 
the  FFA,  who  are  attending  their  amiual 
leadership  conference  at  the  National 
FFA  Center  near  Mount  Vernon,  Va., 
and  their  congressional  representatives 
in  a  traditional  "bread  breaking"  that  is 
becoming  more  m.eaningful  each  suc- 
ceeding year. 

This  year,  the  FFA  entered  into  a  new- 
era  of  activities  and  services  when  their 
national  president,  Harry  Birdwell.  an- 
noimced  the  launching  of  a  new  national 
community  development  program  which 
they  have  named  "FFA — Building  Our 
American  Communities." 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  historical 
significance  of  Mr.  Birdwell's  an- 
nouncement. I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  statement  entitled  "Better  Days 
Through  Better  Ways"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Better  Days  Through  Better  Ways 
(By  Harry  Birdwell,  national  FFA  president) 

In  the  opening  paragraph  of  the  FFA 
Creed  members  of  our  organization  are  re- 
minded that  better  days  are  the  result  of 
better  ways.  As  we  reflect  upon  the  critical 
problems  of  1970,  It  Is  quickly  obvious  that 
our  challenge  has  become  one  of  solving 
America's  problems  while  maintaining  Amer- 
ica's strengths.  That  seems  to  indicate  that 
not  only  the  Future  Farmers  of  America,  but 
all  of  America,  Is  seeking  better  days  through 
better  ways. 

From  every  sector  of  America  young  people 
are  saying,  '"Let  us  play  an  active  role  In 
America's  future".  For  the  most  part  young 
pyeople  have  correctly  analyzed  the  obstacles 
which  our  nation  must  overcome,  and  as  we 
view  the  energy  and  ambition  of  construc- 
tive, well-meaning  youths — what  things  can 
provide  them  with  opportunities  for  mean- 
ingful participation?  Unfortunately  the  op- 
portunities for  millions  of  this  nation's 
youth  to  become  Involved  with  adults  and 
to  participate  In  worthwhile  community  ef- 
forts are  limited.  For  this  reason  It  Is  and 
will  continue  to  be  the  aim  of  the  Future 
Farmers  of  America  to  provide  our  members 
with  the  knowledge  of  community  problems 
and  to  undertake  noteworthy  community 
service  and  community  Improvement 
projects. 

In  keeping  with  that  objective  I  am  proud 
to  formally  announce  an  innovative  com- 
munity action  program,  .  .  .  Building  Our 
American  Communities. 

The  new  national  effort  was  conceived 
eighteen  months  ago  by  stair  members  of 
the  Farmers'  Home  Administration,  an 
agency  of  the  United  States  Department  of 


Agriculture.  As  the  USDA  and  FFA  view 
America's  future,  it  becomes  more  evident 
that  rural  America  mxist.  of  necessity,  offer 
a  solution  to  many  problems  of  congested 
urban  centers.  This  over  crowding  of  our 
population  can  be  reduced  provided  that 
sufficient  Jobs,  adequate  housing  and  mu- 
nicipal facilities  can  be  secured  In  rural  and 
semi-rural  areas.  As  FFA  has  worked  Jointly 
with  the  Farmers'  Home  Administration,  we 
have  decided  that  a  program  involving  both 
study  and  action  will  be  the  most  effective 
means  of  Involving  our  membership.  Instruc- 
tional units  will  be  made  available  to  12,000 
teachers  of  Vocational  Agriculture,  and  be- 
ginning with  the  1970-1971  high  school  year 
this  Information  will  be  taught  In  Vocational 
Agriculture  classrooms  in  9.000  American 
communities.  Vocational  Agriculture  stu- 
dents will  devote  a  portion  of  their  class  time 
to  discussion  of  the  problems  of  their  local 
communities.  In  addition  to  the  instructional 
phase,  FFA  members  will  be  Involved  In  ac- 
tual community  Improvement  projects  deal- 
ing with  seven  rural  problem  areas: 

1.  Making  efficient  use  of  commtmlty  re- 
sources: 

2.  Conducting  Job  surveys  and  rural  Job 
development; 

3.  Becoming  Involved  In  environmental 
clean-up  and  control  of  water,  air  and  solid 
waste; 

4.  Leading  community  beautlficatlon 
drives; 

5.  Developing  recreational  programs  and  fa- 
cilities; 

6.  Surveying  and  developing  community 
housing;  and 

7.  Encouraging  community  safety  and  aid- 
ing in  the  development  of  rural  health  fa- 
cilities. 

We  realize  this  seems  to  be  quite  an  un- 
dertaking, however,  we  anticipate  that  many 
other  organizations  will  become  actively  In- 
volved In  community  projects  as  a  result  of 
the  FFA  effort  to  help  coordinate  rural  de- 
velopment efforts.  We  challenge  other  youth 
and  adult  organizations,  civic  clubs  and  city 
governments  to  Join  hands  with  a  half  mil- 
lion FFA  members  as  we  set  out  to  build  rural 
America. 

To  this  point  the  response  to  this  effort 
has  been  excellent.  Young  and  old  alike  are 
excited  about  the  prospects  for  improved 
communities  through  this  "youth  pioneer" 
approach  to  community  problem  solving. 
President  Nixon  has  sanctioned  our  program 
and  has  Indicated  that  it  satisfies  the  desire 
of  his  administration  both  to  get  youth  in- 
volved in  solution  finding  and  to  strengthen 
rural  America. 

If  constructive  youth  involvement  and  fur- 
ther development  of  rural  American  commu- 
nities seem  to  be  important  priorities  for 
the  decade  ahead,  then  I  solicit  yotir  enthusi- 
astic support  for  Building  Our  American 
Communities. 

To  those  of  you  assembled  here  today,  and 
to  every  American  who  shall  see  the  results 
of  this  effort,  I  say  this  .  .  .  FFA  members 
have  not  fallen  subject  to  a  spirit  of  pes- 
simism and  impending  doom.  On  the  con- 
trary we  believe  that  better  days  are  ahead 
for  America  If  we  will  search  for  better  ways 
to  solve  our  problems  and  employ  our  crea- 
tivity. Though  troubles  beset  America, 
though  controversy  divides  America,  450,000 
Future  Farmers  of  America  Join  with  me  in 
saying  to  you  that  as  we  further  build  our 
American  communities  we  have  much  to 
build  with  and  God  knows  everything  to 
build  for. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  develop- 
ing this  new  national  program,  FFA — 
Building  Our  American  Communities, 
has  been  a  cooperative  effort  between 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  EUid 
the  FFA  over  the  last  18  months.  Sug- 
gested by  FHA  staff  members,  it  illus- 


trates how  government  and  people  can 
work  together  to  construct  positive  pro- 
grams for  community  development.  The 
program  emphasis  is  on  positive  action 
on  the  part  of  the  community  to  origi- 
nate development  that  will  take  care  of 
its  wants  and  needs. 

The  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  en- 
courage and  assist  young  people  to  be- 
come more  knowledgeable  and  active 
community  leaders. 

This  program  is  especially  timely  be- 
cause of  the  national  emphasis  being 
placed  on  rural  development:  creation  of 
job  opportunities,  community  services,  a 
better  quality  of  living,  and  improved  so- 
cial and  physical  environment  in  small 
cities,  towns,  villages,  and  farm  commu- 
nities of  rural  America. 

Both  James  V.  Smith,  Administrator 
of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration, 
and  Neville  Hunsicker,  national  advisor 
of  the  Future  Farmers  of  America,  have 
rendered  a  vital  public  service  in  creat- 
ing a  program  that  will  channel  the  ac- 
tivism and  energy  of  youth  into  build- 
ing the  America  of  the  future. 

Since  the  organization's  inception  over 
40  years  ago,  the  Future  Farmers  of 
America  have  contributed  immeasurably 
to  building  the  Nation's  modem  agricul- 
tural production  plant.  In  8  years  the 
FFA  will  have  been  in  existence  a  half  a 
centurj'.  During  that  time,  FFA  mem- 
bers with  dreams  and  visions,  who  be- 
lieved in  "better  days  through  better 
ways,"  became  the  tlainkers  and  leaders 
responsible  in  a  large  degree  for  the  Na- 
tion's present  abundance  of  food  and 
fiber.  Much  of  their  success  they  attri- 
bute to  their  training  in  vocational  agri- 
culture and  to  leadership  abiUties  de- 
veloped through  active  participation  in 
the  FFA. 

The  basis  of  this  new  FFA  program  is 
a  course  of  study  developed  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  entitled 
"Build  Our  American  Communities."  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  state- 
ment prepared  by  Mr.  James  V.  Smith, 
Administrator  of  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration, for  the  FAA  congressional 
breakfast  of  July  23.  which  outlines  the 
need  and  purpose  of  the  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  fob  James  V.  SMrra 

Half  a  century  from  now  the  United  States 
may  be  a  nation  of  twice  as  many  people  as 
our  present  200  million. 

Older  Americans  may  contemplate  this 
prospect  in  their  imagination,  but  young 
Americans  must  prepare  to  meet  It  in  reality. 

Redeveloping  community  life  as  the  future 
demands  could  be  our  greatest  domestic  chal- 
lenge In  this  century.  But  Americans  of 
every  generation  have  proved  equal  In  the 
crisis  to  formidable,  even  "impassible"  tasks. 
Again  In  the  1960s  we  attained  the  unattain- 
able when  we  traveled  to  and  walked  on  the 
moon.  We  are  a  people  of  unfathomed  po- 
tential for  accomplishment. 

Today,  the  Future  Farmers  of  America  are 
acting  In  this  tradition  as  they  launch  Into 
the  major  task  of  their  generaUon— the  re- 
newal and  upbuilding  of  community  life  In 
America. 

In  the  Farmers  Home  Administration,  we 
carry  a  large  responsibility  In  the  rural  sec- 
tor of  national  growth.  As  a  credit  agency 
and  a  service  agency,   our   role   is  to  help 
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develop  and  conserve  resources,  Improve  the 
quality  of  living  and  expand  opportunity  in 
the  open  spaces  and  smaller  towns — those 
gtreen  pastures  where  most  of  the  building 
should  be  done  for  the  future. 

Our  concern  is  not  alone  for  the  present 
adult  generation,  owning  the  family  farms 
and  managing  the  towns  of  America,  but  also 
the  oncoming  generation  which  must  live 
with  and  build  upon  the  consequences  of  our 
work.  We  believe  It  Is  right  that  we  enter 
into  the  closest  psurtnershlp  with  young 
Americans  as  they  grow  toward  respKjnsibility 
for  the  development  of  the  nation. 

My  agency  Is  dedicated  to  the  principle  of 
self  help,  and  that  Is  also  Uie  spirit  in  which 
TPfk  prepares  to  meet  the  futiue. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration  will 
channel  over  $2.3  billion  into  rural  America 
this  fiscal  year  through  23  different  self-help 
credit  programs  that  can  benefit  all  rural 
p>eople — those  In  towns  and  small  cities  as 
well  as  those  on  our  farms.  The  thrust  of  the 
FHA  credit  program  is  in  three  principle 
areas  of  rural  development: 

The  family  farmer. 

The  rural  community,  for  development  of 
basic  facilities  such  as  water  aind  sewer  sys- 
tems, and 

Rural  housing. 

We  know  that  this  credit  assistance  Is  a 
good  Investment.  One  recent  study  made  by 
a  state  university  shows  that  the  acquisition 
of  a  rural  water  system  can  create  new 
wealth  up  to  10  times  the  amount  of  the 
original  loan. 

I  would  like  to  cite  one  typical  example. 

Five  rural  water  systems  in  Warren  Coun- 
ty, Tennessee,  financed  with  $1.4  million  in 
Farmers  Home  Administration  loans,  have 
brought  economic  renewal  to  the  area.  Tlieee 
water  systems  have  made  possible  new  stand- 
ards of  health  protection  and  safety,  putting 
rural  communltlee  In  Warren  County  on 
equal  footing  with  other  modern  commu- 
nities. 

Warren  County  now  has  a  water  line  on 
every  major  highway  leading  out  of  town 
and  several  of  the  secondary  roads. 

Pour  major  Industrial  plants  have  been  lo- 
cated along  these  lines. 

Seventeen  new  small  businesses  have  de- 
velop>ed  there. 

Over  500  new  rural  homes  costing  more 
than  $6.5  million  have  been  built. 

Nearly  600  houses  have  been  remodeled. 

The  State  of  Tennessee  has  purchased  a 
$500,000  tract  of  land  for  a  new  park  and  its 
facilities  will  be  located  on  the  water  lines. 

All  this  shows  what  can  be  accomplished 
with  a  combination  of  local  enterprise  and 
local  determination,  fortified  by  credit  and 
technical  afsistance  from  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration.  It  is  a  prtittern  for  develop- 
ment that  must  be  carried  forward  In  com- 
munities throughout  America: 

Accumulated  physical  obsolescence  must  be 
replace  ed. 

Environmental  deterioration  mxist  be  over- 
come. 

New  housing  must  be  built,  Jobs  created, 
community  facilities  developed,  transporta- 
tion and  services  provided  for  100  million 
more  people  by  the  yefu-  2000,  and  for  more 
than  200  million  more  people  by  the  decade 
of  the  year  2030. 

For  the  present  generation,  which  must 
maintain  an  environment  In  which  they  can 
live,  this  Is  a  building  project  unprecedented 
in  the  history  of  mankind,  rivaling  all  that 
has  been  accomplished  since  the  signing  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

I-Iany  problems  command  the  attention  of 
the  leaders  of  the  future: 

There  Is  an  urban  crisis  constantly  fed 
from  rural  areas.  Today  70  percent  of  the 
nation's  population  Is  concentrated  on  2 
percent  of  the  land  with  the  prospect  that 


all  the  population  will  be  Jammed  Into  5 
small  geographical  areas  by  the  year  2000 
unless  steps  are  taken  to  prevent  It.  The  great 
threat  Is  that  social  economic  Ills  may  become 
more  acute  in  metropolitan  areas,  and  may 
Infect  our  national  structure  unless  we  act 
together  with  intelligence  to  prevent  what 
might  be  national  catastrophe. 

Thirty  percent  of  the  U.S.  population  lives 
In  rural  America,  but  more  than  half  the 
nation's  poverty  is  located  there.  To  provide 
opportunity  for  these  low-Income  rural  citi- 
zens, as  well  as  to  Improve  the  quality  of 
living  for  everyone,  is  a  challenge  to  all 
Americans  and  to  young  people  especially. 

Just  as  part  of  the  problems  of  urban  areas 
can  be  traced  to  outmlgratlon  from  rural 
areas,  so  too  can  much  of  the  solution  to 
urban  problems  be  found  In  the  countryside. 
Financial  resources  have  not  been  available 
to  keep  rural  America  In  step  with  the  rest 
of  the  nation  In  modem  community  devel- 
opment. 

A  new  concept  In  community  development 
Is  vital  and  necessary.  Traditionally  we  have 
thought  of  community  development  as  a 
local  enterprise.  Today  we  cannot  divorce 
the  local  community  from  the  state,  nation 
or  world.  The  earth  has  become  a  closed 
loop  Insofar  as  human  activities  are  con- 
cerned. Population  growth,  air  and  water 
pollution,  resource  depletion  and  food  short- 
age are  all  global  problems,  some  of  which 
originate  In  your  own  communities. 

The  President's  Task  Force  On  Rural  De- 
velopment, In  its  report  of  March  1970,  "A 
New  Life  for  the  Country."  stated  that  there 
was  a  need  for  Interdepartmental  coopera- 
tion throughout  the  Federal  Government  to 
Improve  the  economic,  social  and  environ- 
mental  conditions   In   rural    America. 

Since  March  1969,  the  national  staffs  of 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  and  the 
Future  Farmers  of  America  have  been  work- 
ing together,  building  new  guidelines  for  par- 
ticipation of  young  people  In  community 
development.  The  program  resulting  from 
this  team  effort  is  called  Build  Our  American 
Communities  (BOACi.  A  copy  has  been  pro- 
vided for  each  guest  here  today. 

BOAC  Is  a  program  to  help  young  people 
become  knowledgeable  community  leaders.  In 
so  doing  they  will  come  to  understand  the 
interrelationship  of  local,  state,  national  and 
even  world  problems,  and  of  the  agencies 
concerned  with  these  problems.  As  a  final 
step,  using  the  technical  and  financial  re- 
sources they  have  learned  about,  they  will 
plan,  develop  and  carry  out  action  proj- 
ects compatible  with  their  community's 
need. 

That  part  of  the  BOAC  program  contrib- 
uted by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
is  available  to  any  group  which  wishes  to  use 
it  as  the  basis  of  a  study-action  program  in 
community  development. 

FTA  has  adapted  and  added  to  the  pro- 
gram. They  are  introducing  their  entire  pro- 
gram this  morning.  They  call  It  FFA — Build- 
ing Our  American  Communities. 

BOAC  thus  Joins  the  curriculum  of  vo- 
cational agriculture  throughout  America  as 
a  study-action  program  Involving  systematic 
classroom  discussion,  and  using  the  commu- 
nity as  a  laboratory  and  workshop.  It  is 
based  on  the  doctrine  that  constructive  com- 
munity development  starts  with  the  local 
people  and  must  be  concerned  with  their 
wants  and  needs.  The  program  will  help 
them  to: 

Understand  local,  state,  national  and  world 
development  problems,  and  establish  com- 
munity goals,  values  and  objectives. 

Determine  the  kind  of  rural  and  urban 
America  they  want,  and  how  to  bring  this 
concept  to  reality. 

Make  hard  decisions  about  p>opiilatlon,  de- 
pletion of  resources,  economic  stability  and 
environment. 


Develop  the  interest,  concepts,  attitudes 
and  motivatloQ  necessary  to  solve  these 
problems. 

Acquire  the  basic  tools  for  analyzing  re- 
sources, determining  employment  needs, 
planning  projects  and  obtaining  necessary 
technical  and  financial  assistance. 

Initiate  constrtxctlve  projects  from  which 
they  can  apply  the  fundamentals  of  com- 
munity development. 

Inform  and  obtain  the  support  of  the 
whole  community  in  their  effort. 

Beyond  this  the  program  will  enable  young 
people  to  get  a  "head  start"  in  becoming 
part  of  the  economic  system  at  an  earlier 
age.  It  will  help  bring  them  Into  the  deci- 
sion-making that  takes  place  in  community 
affairs.  The  nation  can  benefit  from  their 
acquired  knowledge  and  experience,  and  the 
application  of  their  youthful  energy  to  build 
the  new  America. 

As  administrator  of  an  agency  dedicated 
tD  the  self-help  principle  for  rural  America, 
I  believe  the  FFA  and  FHA  will  make  a  good 
team.  FFA  is  dedicated  to  helping  others  as 
well  as  themselves.  FFA  believes  that  they 
and  others  should  work  together  for  indi- 
vidual and  community  progress. 

The  FFA  has  never  looked  for  a  "hand- 
out." They  do  welcome  a  "handup"  that  will 
assist  them  in  properly  directing  their  own 
lives  so  that  they  can  be  of  service  to  others 
as  well  as  themselves. 

This  Is  not  the  "beat"  generation.  In  my 
Judgment  FFA  represents  the  "leading"  gen- 
eration, with  visions  for  the  future,  and  the 
Imagination  to  find  new  means  for  positive 
action  to  bring  those  visions  to  reality. 

National  officers  of  the  FFA  visit  my  office 
frequently.  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
work  closely  with  them  this  past  16  months 
In  developing  this  program.  It  has  been  a 
particular  pleasure  to  work  this  year  with 
Harry  Blrdwell,  the  National  President  of 
FFA,  because  Harry  is  a  neighbor  of  mine 
In  Oklahoma. 

It  has  been  inspiring  to  observe  the  way 
Harry  and  the  other  officers  have  assumed  re- 
sponsibility for  disseminating  Information 
about  the  purpose,  merit,  need  and  hope  for 
this  program.  My  association  with  them  in- 
dicates that  they  merit  our  full  confidence 
As  young  people  such  as  they  are  assume 
leadership  responsibilities  at  an  earlier  age, 
the  future  of  our  communities  will,  indeed, 
be  in  good  hands. 

Community  development  is  a  continuous 
phenomenon.  Its  motive  power  must  be 
drawn  from  the  local  people.  Creators  of  the 
communities  of  the  future  must  be  knowl- 
edgeable, and  concerned  with  the  effect  of 
their  planning  and  building  upon  the  total 
environment.  That,  too,  is  what  the  BOAC 
program  Is  all  about. 

I  want  to  assure  the  national  advisors,  of- 
ficers and  members  of  the  Future  Farmers  of 
America  that  the  FFA — Building  our  Ameri- 
can Communities  program  has  my  unquali- 
fied support.  The  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration at  the  national,  state  and  county  lev- 
els will  continue  to  participate  ana  cooperate 
with  you  In  every  appropriate  way  in  build- 
ing our  American  communities. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  invite 
the  attention  of  Senators  to  the  key  man 
in  this  program  who  serves  on  a  day-to- 
day basis  with  little  recognition  other 
than  the  satisfaction  he  derives  from  the 
accomplishment  of  those  whom  he 
trains.  I  refer  to  the  vocational  agricul- 
tural instructor  and  local  FFA  adviser. 

National  leaders,  including  President 
Nixon,  recognize  the  past  achievements 
and  outstanding  leadership  qualities  of 
the  Vocational  Ag  instructor.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  they  were  selected  to 
first  implement  the  Build  Our  American 
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Communities  program.  The  Vo-Ag  in- 
structor is  the  most  important  man  in 
this  program  for  numerous  reasons: 

He  is  oriented  to  youth  development. 

He  knows  how  to  develop  successful 
youth  community  action  programs. 

He  is  at  his  best  when  cooperating 
with  people. 

He  Is  the  community  development  ori- 
ented man  In  the  school  system. 

He  knows  more  about  his  community 
than  nearly  any  other  person. 

He  is  trained  and  has  the  ability  and 
know-how  to  find  the  facts  and  develop 
the  answers  to  problems  with  which  he 
is  unfamiliar. 

It  is  in  the  Nation's  Interest  that  he 
accept  the  responsibility  of  implement- 
ing this  program. 

The  Build  Our  American  Conununities 
program  has  been  designed  to  fit  into 
the  Vo-Ag  program  of  instruction.  Here 
is  the  one  place  in  the  school  system 
where  a  daily  systematic  approach  can 
be  used  to  build  ideas,  concepts  and  at- 
titudes necessary  to  make  our  commu- 
nities change  as  the  time  demands. 

An  example  of  the  results  of  the  Vo- 
Ag  Instructors'  work  are  these  outstand- 
ing young  men  who  visit  us,  each  in  his 
blue  and  gold  FFA  Jacket.  It  is  always  a 
pleasure  to  visit  with  them.  I  am  sure 
that  all  Senators  will  agree  with  me  that 
the  instructors  who  prepare  these  young 
men  for  service  to  their  communities  and 
the  Nation  are  a  natural  to  implement 
the  FFA— Building  Our  American  Com- 
munities program.  The  Nation  urgently 
needs  them  in  this  capacity. 

As  we  look  at  the  history  of  the  FFA — 
what  they  have  accomplished  in  the  past 
and  what  they  aspire  to  do  in  the  fu- 
ture through  their  new  program — it  oc- 
curs to  me  that  perhaps  the  members 
should  consider  a  new  name  for  the  or- 
ganization. I  would  like  to  suggest  FBA 
Future  Builders  of  America. 

I  would  like  to  challenge  them  as  Fu- 
ture Builders  of  America  to  be  the  cata- 
lysts who  win  involve  millions  of  young 
people  in  the  constructive  effort  they  are 
launching  to  build  the  future  America. 

The  Build  Our  American  Communities 
program  can  be  adapted  to  urban  areas 
and  central  cities.  Instructors  trained  in 
urban  community  development  to  work 
on  a  full-time  basis,  as  the  Vo-Ag  in- 
structor does  in  rural  communities, 
could  be  a  partial  solution  to  some  cur- 
rent national  problems. 


OUR  FLAG 


Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  our  flag 
has  always  symbolized  America  and  all 
of  the  very  special  things  this  country 
has  stood  for. 

I  think  that  all  of  us  feel  a  very  per- 
sonal outrage  and  sadness  when  this  flag 
is  defiled— whether  by  mutilation,  de- 
struction, or  disrespect.  We  feel  an  out- 
rage because  it  is  a  direct — although  sym- 
bolic—Insult to  the  Nation  we  love  and 
helped  to  build.  It  is  sad  because  some- 
thing must  be  very  very  wrong  In  our 
society  for  this  kind  of  act  to  be  more 
than  a  rare  occurrence. 

But  I  feel  an  equally  deep  outrage 
and  perhaps  even  a  greater  sadness  when 


I  see  our  flag  defiled  Indirectly — through 
its  use  as  a  banner  behind  which  march 
strident  voices  of  repression  and  blind 
chauvinism. 

Mr.  President,  an  excellent  editorial 
on  this  topic,  written  by  Mr.  Stanley 
Frankel,  was  published  recently  in  the 
Scarsdale  Inquirer.  I  think  it  makes  this 
p»int  forcefully  and  eloquently.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
v/as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

In  Defense  or  Patriotism 
(By  Stanley  Frankel) 

Samuel  Johnson  wrote  that  patriotism  is 
the  last  refuge  of  a  scoundrel. 

Johnson  did  not  mean  that  all  patriots 
were  scoundrels.  Rather,  he  suggests  that 
some  scoundrels  wrap  themselves  up  in  the 
beautiful  American  flag  and  In  the  name  of 
love  of  country  commit  all  kinds  of  sins 
which,  under  any  other  disguise,  would  bs 
grounds  for  impeachment  or  Jail. 

These  are  the  scoundrels  who  appropri- 
ate the  American  flag  and  wave  It  while 
they  throw  rocks  at  Negroes;  while  they  hurl 
epithets  at  Peace  Marchers;  while  they  bust 
the  heads  of  youthful  dissenters.  And  all 
In  the  naine  of  patriotism — or  law  and 
order. 

These  might  be  the  same  scoundrels  who 
fly  the  American  flag  from  the  tallest  pole 
in  their  plants  while  their  smokestacks  spew 
poison  into  the  clean  American  air;  who 
pledge  allegiance  to  the  flag  while  their 
sewage  wastes  our  streams;  who  hoist  the 
flag  up  while  oil  leaking  from  the  bow  fouls 
our  beaches  and  kills  our  wildlife. 

Some  of  these  scoundrels  are  fond  of  quot- 
ing Stephen  Decatur's  "My  Country,  right 
or  wrong,"  but  fall  to  follow  up  with  "When 
right  to  keep  her  right,  and  when  wrong 
to  put  her  right." 

These  self-proclaimed  patriots  would 
blindly  follow  their  temporary  leadership 
into  wrong  wars  w^ilch  wrongly  kill  40,000 
American  boys  .  .  .  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  North  and  South  Vietnamese  men,  wom- 
en, and  children,  and  which  threaten,  wrong- 
ly the  peace  of  the  world.  For  the  time  is 
now  upon  us  when  the  wrong  course  could 
lead  t-o  nuclear  annihilation.  The  true  pa- 
triot's course  Is  away  from  obscene  wars, 
away  from  pollution,  away  from  poverty  and 
hunger,  and.  If  our  country,  through  Its 
temporary  leaders.  Is  wrong,  then  the  pa- 
triot's obligation  is  to  put  our  country,  and 
her  leaders,  right.  Time  has  long  pa.ssed 
for  blind  and  unquestioning  lockstep.  for 
thse  precipice  is  near  and  oblivion  is  ahead 
.  .  .  dead  ahead. 

I  much  prefer  Adlai  Stevenson's  definition 
of  patriotism. 

"What  do  we  mean  by  patriotism?  A 
patriotism  that  puts  country  ahead  of  self; 
a  patriotism  that  is  not  the  short,  frenzied 
outburst  of  emotion  but  the  tranquil  and 
steady  dedication  of  a  lifetime.  These  are 
words  that  are  easy  to  utter,  but  It  Is  often 
easier  to  utter,  but  It  is  often  easier  to  talk 
for   principles   than   to   live   up   to  them. 

When  an  American  says  he  loves  his 
country,  he  means  not  only  that  he  loves 
the  New  England  hills,  the  prairie  glisten- 
ing in  the  sun,  the  wide  and  rising  plains, 
the  great  mountains,  and  the  sea.  He  means 
that  he  loves  an  inner  air,  an  Inner  light 
in  which  freedom  lives  and  in  which  a  man 
can   draw  the  breath   of  self-respect." 

I  may  sound  corny,  but,  because  our  flag 
Is  the  symbol  of  our  great  nation,  I  am 
proud  of  that  flag,  proud  to  march  behind 
it,  to  salute  It,  and  to  wear  It.  I  am  not 
proud  that  it  has  been  appropriated  by 
those    hard    of    hat,    heart,    and    head    who 


would  use  Its  shining  presence  to  defile  the 
Bin  of  Rights,  to  shortcut  the  Constitution, 
and  to  substitute  brutality  for  beauty.  These 
are  the  self-proclaimed  patriots  who  equate 
dissent  over  the  war  with  treason.  These 
are  the  flag  wavers  and  wearers  who  fail  to 
understand  that  the  safety  of  our  soldiers 
In  Viet  Nam  depends  on  our  getting  them 
out,  not  on  forcing  them  In  These  are  the 
blind  who  cannot  see  that  the  most  patriotic 
course  to  save  our  torn  nation  and  our  be- 
loved sons  Is  to  march  those  boys  off  the 
ships  behind  the  billowing  red-whlte-and- 
blue,  not  to  carry  them  off  wTapped  in  It. 


ISSUANCE  OF  REPORT  BY  BLUE  RIB- 
BON DEFENSE  PANEL  HEADED  BY 
GILBERT  W.  FITZHUGH 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
report  of  the  blue  ribbon  defense  panel, 
headed  by  Gilbert  W.  Fitzhugh,  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  the  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Co.,  was  delivered  to  the 
President  July  15  and  is  now  being  made 
available  to  the  public. 

This  is  an  important  report  and  de- 
serves the  attention  of  Congress  and  the 
nation.  While  I  have  not  yet  had  an  op- 
portunity to  study  the  findings  of  the 
panel,  I  have  read  over  a  4-page  sum- 
mary of  the  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions. 

The  summary  clearly  indicates  that 
this  document  has  considerable  merit. 
It  opens  avenues  of  thought  and  discus- 
sion which  should  benefit  our  defense 
establishment.  Some  of  its  recommenda- 
tions Impress  me  as  quite  sound,  while 
others  I  would  want  to  examine  closely. 

I  find  it  especially  commendable  that 
President  Nixon  has  undertaken  early  in 
his  administration  a  searching  inquiry 
into  the  operation  of  the  Grovernment's 
largest  executive  department.  While  this 
report  may  give  some  ammunition  to 
critics  of  the  Defense  Department  it  dem- 
onstrates the  President's  willingness  to 
improve  and  strengthen  our  defense 
establishment  under  the  hot  glare  of 
public  opinion. 

Mr.  President,  the  panel  members  and 
staff  of  the  Fitzhugh  report  are  to  be 
commended.  They  have  rendered  a 
worthwhile  ser\'lce  to  their  coimtry.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  DOD 
summary  of  the  Fitzhugh  report  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Blue  Ribbon  Defense  Panel  Issues  Repobt 

Gilbert  W.  Fitzhugh.  Chairman  of  the 
Board  and  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  Metro- 
fwUtan  Life  Insurance  Company,  who  has 
served  as  Chairman  of  the  Blue  Ribbon  De- 
fense Panel,  appointed  by  President  Nixon, 
today  commented  on  the  release  of  the 
Panel's  report. 

The  report,  which  resulted  from  a  year- 
long study  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
was  completed  on  July  1,  and  was  delivered 
to  the  President  on  July  15,  1970.  It  conUlns 
113  numbered  recommendations  for  changes 
in  the  organization  and  procedures  of  the 
Dep>artment  of  Defense. 

Mr.  Fitzhugh  stated :  "The  report  does  not 
enter  the  fleld  of  national  policy,  but  makes 
recommendations  we  believe  could  cause 
Important  improvements  in  the  effective- 
ness of  the  Department  of  Defense.  Major 
areas  covered   In   the  report   Include   orga- 
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nlzatlon.  command  and  control,  procure- 
ment, research  and  development.  Intelli- 
gence, personnel  policies  and  practices,  and 
conflicts  of  Interest. 

Mr.  Pltehugh.  who  spent  full  time  on  the 
study  effort  during  the  past  year,  said:  "The 
objective  of  the  study  was  not  to  devise  ways 
and  means  to  save  money,  per  se;  It  was 
rather  an  attempt  to  discover  the  causes  of 
shortcomings  and  to  devise  and  recommend 
changes  in  organization  and  procedures 
which  appear  to  have  potential  for  increas- 
ing the  efficiency  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense." 

Mr.  Fltzhugh  stated  that  If  the  Panel's 
recommendations  are  made  effective,  "we 
anticipate  substantial  ultimate  reductions 
In  dollars  and  personnel  In  both  military 
and  civilian  areas."  but  said  that  "such  sav- 
ings as  result  from  increased  efficiency  will 
be  realized  principally  in  the  long  term, 
rather  ihan  the  short  term." 

Panel  Chairman  Fltzhugh  added:  "The 
recommendations  of  the  Panel  are  not  and 
could  not  be  designed  to  support  immediate 
budget  reductions  " 

Upon  the  release  of  the  report.  Mr.  Fltz- 
hugh said:  "Throughout  our  study  and  our 
report  we  have  concentrated  on  problem 
areas,  rather  than  In  areas  on  which  opera- 
tions appear  to  be  conducted  efficiently  and 
responsibly.  Many  things  are  done  well  In 
the  Department  of  Defense,  and  we  are  con- 
scious that  our  report,  because  it  is  problem 
oriented,  reflects  a  lack  of  balance  of  the 
positive  with  the  negative  aspects.  We  hope 
It  will  be  accepted  by  all  as  a  timely  and  a 
constructive  oontribution.  and  will  not  be 
u.sed  by  anyone  to  exacerbate  present  ten- 
sions and  differences  of  opinion." 

Mr.  Fltzhugh  expressed  enthusiasm  for 
the  cooperation  of  the  personnel  of  the  De- 
partment, and  said:  "The  Panel  received 
excellent  cooperation  and  Inputs  from  both 
within  end  outside  the  Department.  The 
Secretary  of  Defense  made  sure  that  the 
Panel  experienced  no  limitations  on  Its  ac- 
cess to  reoords  and  people  of  the  Department. 
The  attitudes  of  the  Department  personnel 
almost  unanimously  reflected  interest  and 
a  desire  to  assist  In  improving  the  e.fectlve- 
ness  of  the  Department." 

"Our  observation  of  the  Department's  op- 
eratlton  indicates  that  efforts  to  improve  its 
organization  and  management  were  not  gen- 
erally inhibited  or  postponed  while  the  study 
was  in  progress."  Fltzhugh  noted.  "Although 
this  provided  the  Panel  with  a  moving  target. 
we  welcomed  the  changes  and  the  concern 
and  sense  of  responsibility  within  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  which  prompted  them." 

In  the  covering  letter  of  transmittal  to  the 
President.  Mr.  Fltzhugh  observ-ed  that  "from 
my  extensive  year-long  exp>osure  to  our  mili- 
tary and  civilian  leaders  in  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  In  Washington,  and  to  our 
fighting  men  In  Europe,  the  Mediterranean, 
and  Southeast  Asia.  I  have  been  deeply  im- 
pressed— and  this  applies  both  to  the  officers 
and  enlisted  men — with  their  competence 
and  dedication  to  duty,  as  they  see  it." 

"The  Panel  found  many  things  that  we 
believed  should  be  corrected,  but  believes, 
and  I  agree,  that  many  of  the  difficulties  re- 
sult from  the  structure  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  Itself,  which  almost  Inevitably  leads 
people  Into  'adversary'  relationships  rather 
than  toward  cooperation  In  the  Interest  of 
the  Department — and  the  Nation — as  a 
whole.  I  hope  th»  Panel's  recommendations 
will  not  be  considered  criticisms  of  Individ- 
uals, but  win  help  to  restructure  the  Depart- 
ment and  "the  bureaucracy"  so  that  the  talent 
and  dedication  of  the  flne  people,  both  mili- 
tary and  civilian,  can  be  unleashed  and  redi- 
rected to  accomplish  more  effectively  the 
basic  objectives  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  the  Nation." 

The    recommendations    contained    In    the 


rejKtrt  are  based  on  fundamental  findings  by 
the  Panel  that: 

"(1)  Effective  civilian  control  Is  Impaired 
by  a  generally  excessive  centralization  of  de- 
cision-making authority  at  the  level  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  Indeed,  attempts  to 
overcentralize  decision  making  at  the  top 
seriously  Impair  a  Secretary's  capability  to 
exercise  effective  control.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, far  too  many  decisions  go  un- 
made, critical  Issues  are  not  addressed,  prob- 
lems are  deferred  and  the  principle  of  per- 
sonal accountability  is  lost  in  the  diffused 
maze  of  'staff  coordination.'  " 

"(2)  Effective  civilian  control  and  manage- 
ment, however,  do  not  require  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  make  all.  or  even  a  major 
proportion,  of  the  Innumerable  decisions  nec- 
essary for  the  operation  of  the  Department. 

"(3)  The  alternative  is  for  the  Secretary 
to  delegate  substantial  decision-making  au- 
thority and  all  executory  functions  to  sub- 
ordinate levels  of  authority. 

"(4)  Effective  civilian  control,  appropriate 
delegation  of  authority,  and  decentralization 
of  management  cannot  be  effectively  accom- 
plished in  the  present  organizational  struc- 
ture of  the  Department." 

"Presently,  there  Is  no  one  below  the  Sec- 
retary. Deputy  Secretary  level  with  an  ap- 
propriate pur\'iew  to  whom  the  Secretary  can 
delegate."  Mr.  Fltzhugh  added. 

Mr.  Fltzhugh  noted  that  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  report  directed  at  organizational 
matters  are  Intended  to  so  restructure  the 
Department  as  to  make  possible  more  effec- 
tive decentralization  and  delegation  of  au- 
thority and  responsibility  with  an  accom- 
panying Increase  in  personal  accountability 
of  those  to  whom  authority  Is  delegated. 
"Sound  management."  Mr.  Fltzhugh  stated, 
"requires  that  individuals  be  responsible  for 
the  totality  of  a  function  which  is  narrow 
enough  to  be  manageable,  rather  than  having 
some  portion  of  the  responsibility  and  au- 
thority in  a  large  number  of  functions." 

In  its  report,  the  Panel  proposed  some 
major  organizational  changes  Including 
recommendations  that: 

( 1 )  The  various  functions  of  the  Depart- 
ment be  placed  in  three  major  groups — Man- 
agement of  Resources.  Evaluation,  and  Op- 
erations— each  headed  by  a  Deputy  Secre- 
tary of  Defense. 

(2)  The  functions  of  the  Director,  Defense 
Research  and  Engineering  be  allocated  among 
three  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Defense — Re- 
search and  Advanced  Technology.  Engineer- 
ing Development,  and  Test  and  Evaluation. 

(3)  The  staffing  of  military  operations  for 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  be  performed  by  a 
separate  staff  from  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
and  that  positions  associated  with  that  func- 
tion on  the  Joint  Staff  and  the  Service  Staffs 
be  eliminated. 

(4)  All  strategic  offensive  and  strategic 
defensive  forces  be  consolidated  Into  a  Stra- 
tegic Command. 

(5)  All  general  purpose  forces  be  consoli- 
dated into  a  Tactical  Command  and  that 
three  present  Unified  Commands  be  elimi- 
nated in  the  consolidation — Southern,  Alas- 
kan, and  either  Atlantic  or  Strike. 

(6)  A  Logistics  Command  be  established 
to  exercise  for  all  combatant  forces  super- 
vision of  support  activities,  including  supply 
distribution,  maintenance,  traffic  manage- 
ment and  transportation. 

(7)  An  independent  Defense  Test  Agency 
be  created  to  perform  the  functions  of  over- 
view of  all  Defense  test  and  evaluation. 

(8)  The  Defense  Atomic  Support  Agency 
be  disestablished. 

(9)  A  Net  Assessments  Group  and  a  Long- 
Range  Planning  Group  be  created  reporting 
directly  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

(10)  The  administrative  and  facilities  sup- 
port of  the  Washington  Headquarters  ele- 


ments of  the  Defense  Department  be  con- 
solidated. 

( U )  The  position  of  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Administration)  be  abolished. 

(12)  Major  reductions  be  made  in  Wash- 
ington Headquarters  Staffs  and  other  Staffs, 
with  the  OSD  and  Military  Department  staffs 
limited  to  not  more  than  2,000  personnel 
each. 

With  respect  to  development  and  acquisi- 
tion of  weapons  and  other  hardware.  Mr. 
Fltzhugh  stated  that  the  Panel  found  the 
Department's  policies  have  contributed  to 
serious  cost  overruns,  schedule  slippages  and 
performance  deficiencies.  "The  difficulties  do 
not  appear  amenable  to  a  few  simple  cure- 
alls."  Fltzhugh  said,  "but  require  many;  inter- 
related changes  in  organization  and  proce- 
dures." Recommendations  for  such  changes 
are  included  in  the  report.  Included  Is  a 
recommendation  that  proposes: 

"A  new  development  policy  for  weapons 
systems  and  other  hardware  should  be  formu- 
lated and  promulgated  to  cause  a  reduction 
of  technical  risks  through  demonstrated 
hardware  before  full-scale  development,  and 
to  provide  the  needed  flexibility  In  acquisi- 
tion strategies.  The  new  policy  should  pro- 
vide for: 

"(1)  Exploratory  and  advanced  develop- 
ment of  selected  sub-systems  and  compon- 
ents Independent  of  the  development  of 
weapon  systems. 

"(2)  The  use  of  government  laboratories 
and  contractors  to  develop  selected  sub- 
systems and  components  on  a  long-term  level 
of  effort  basis. 

"(3)  More  use  of  competitive  prototypes 
and  less  reliance  on  paper  studies. 

"(4)  Selected  lengthening  of  production 
schedules,  keeping  the  system  in  production 
over  a  greater  period  of  time. 

"(5)  A  general  rule  against  concurrent  de- 
velopment and  production  efforts,  with  the 
production  decision  deferred  until  successful 
demonstration  of  developmental  prototypes. 

"(6)  Continued  trade-off  between  new 
weapon  systems  and  modifications  to  existing 
weapon  systems  currently  in  production. 

"(7)  Stricter  limitations  of  elements  of 
systems  to  essentials  to  eliminate  "gold- 
plating." 

"(8)  Flexibility  in  selecting  type  of  con- 
tract most  appropriate  for  development  and 
the  assessment  of  the  technical  risks  in- 
volved. 

"(9)  Flexibility  In  the  application  of  a  re- 
quirement for  formal  contract  definition.  In 
recognition  of  its  Inapplicability  to  many 
developments. 

"(10)  Asstu-ance  of  such  matters  as  main- 
tainability, etc.,  by  means  other  than  de- 
tailed documentation  by  contractors  as  a 
part  of  design  proposals. 

"(11)  Appropriate  planning  early  in  the 
development  cycle  for  subsequent  test  and 
evaluation,  and  effective  transition  to  the 
test  and  evaluation  phase. 

"(12)  A  prohibition  of  total  package  pro- 
curement." 

Other  areas  and  activities  covered  by  the 
report  Include:  Automatic  Data  Processing. 
Defense  Laboratories  and  Test  Centers,  the 
Planning,  Programming  and  Budgeting  Sys- 
tem (PPS) ,  Equal  Employment  Opportu- 
nity, Contract  Compliance  for  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity,  Public  Affairs,  Program 
Management,  Cost  Estimating,  Industry 
Weaknesses,  Industrial  Mobilization  Base, 
Selected  Acquisition  Reports,  Accounting 
Procedures,  Internal  Auditing,  Logistics 
Guidance,  the  Rotation,  Promotion,  Com- 
pensation, Accession  and  Retention  of  Mili- 
tary Personnel,  Civilian  Personnel,  Telecom- 
munications, External  Relations,  Industrial 
Relations,  Military  Installations,  Domestic 
Action,  Military-Industrial  Complex.  Physi- 
cal Security  in  Pentagon,  Conflicts  of  Inter- 
est and  Office  of  Civil  Defense. 
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CITIZENS  OF  MULESHOE,  TEX.,  PRO- 
TEST POOR  MAIL  SERVICE;  CITY 
OF  5,225  POPULATION  HAS  POST 
OFFICE  TAKEN  AWAY 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
recently  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  I>on 
Harmon,  president  of  the  Muleshoe 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Muleshoe,  Tex., 
in  which  he  outlines  the  many  difficulties 
the  people  of  this  west  Texas  city  are 
having  since  the  Post  Office  discontinued 
processing  mail  in  Muleshoe  and  trans- 
ferred this  activity  to  Lubbock.  Tex.  As  a 
result  of  this  unwise  and  unnecessary  ac- 
tion, it  is  taking  letters  from  Muleshoe 
5  or  6  days  to  arrive  in  other  parts  of 
Texas.  In  addition,  this  community  has 
also  lost  its  postmark  which  is  just  an- 
other step  toward  losing  its  complete 
identity  as  a  city- 

What  has  happened  in  Muleshoe 
should  serve  as  a  warning  to  other  rural 
communities  across  the  Nation  of  what 
the  dreadful  consequence  of  the  adminis- 
tration's postal  reform  plan  will  be.  The 
first  victims  of  this  unwise  bill  will  be  the 
post  offices  of  rural  America.  On  numer- 
ous occasions.  I  have  spoken  against  this 
plan  to  wreck  the  Post  Office  Department 
and  have  called  on  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral to  focus  his  attention  on  the  prob- 
lems that  the  people  of  Texas  are  having 
with  their  mail  service.  By  denying  the 
city  of  Muleshoe  its  postmark,  the  Post- 
master General  has  taken  the  first  step 
in  causing  this  city  of  5.225  people  to 
lose  its  identity.  The  people  of  Muleshoe 
deserve  better  treatment  from  their  Gov- 
ernment than  this. 

Our  iniral  communities  deserve  the 
same  postal  service  as  our  large  cities  and 
should  not  be  arbitrarily  eliminated  from 
the  postal  system.  I  submit  that  if  the 
Postmaster  General  would  pay  more  at- 
tention t-o  performing  this  fimction  of 
insuring  that  the  mail  is  delivered 
promptly  and  efficiently  rather  than 
spending  his  energy  on  the  dismantle- 
ment of  one  of  America's  oldest  pub- 
lic institutions,  the  people  of  Muleshoe 
would  be  able  to  m.ail  a  letter  to  Dallas. 
Tex.,  and  know  that  it  had  a  reasonable 
chance  of  arriving  there  within  the  same 
month  in  which  it  was  mailed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  Mr.  Don  Har- 
mon and  the  petition  signed  by  the  citi- 
zens of  Muleshoe  and  their  names  and 
signatures  concerning  this  matter  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MtJLESHOE  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

July  24,  1970. 
Hon.  Ralph  Yarborough. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Yarborottgh:  Because  of  the 
much  dissatisfaction  and  distress,  to  put  it 
mildly,  of  our  people  in  Muleshoe  at  the 
change  made  recently  in  the  postal  service, 
we  are  writing  in  behalf  of  the  citizens  who 
are  affected.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  is 
Interested  in  everything  that  affected  our  area 
and  nation,  and  we  are  extremely  interested 
in  the  new  postal  changes. 

We  are  continually  getting  complaints 
about  the  mail  service  since  it  has  been 
taken  to  Lubbock  to  be  processed.  Prior  to 
that  time,  we  knew  that  we  could  depend 


upon  prompt  delivery  of  our  letters  and  par- 
cels, but  in  the  last  three  weeks,  it  has  taken 
from  five  to  six  days  where  before  it  took 
only  two  days  from  Dallas,  and  even  three 
or  four  days  from  Portales.  New  Mexico. 
Maybe  we  were  spoiled  because  of  the  prompt 
service  we  had  been  receiving  In  the  past, 
and  we  might  consider  going  along  with  the 
charge  if  It  were  a  real  "economy  move".  But 
upon  checking,  we  find  that  It  is  false  econ- 
omy, since  the  employees  to  be  discontinued 
here  are  replaced  with  added  employees  at 
the  centralized  mail  processing  places. 

There  are  several  things  to  be  considered 
in  the  slower  service.  To  mention  a  few, 
some  bills  are  discounted  2^;  if  paid  by  the 
10th  of  the  month.  Since  proper  allowances 
could  not  be  made  in  the  postmark  date, 
this  would  make  for  a  continuous  dispute 
between  the  customer  and  the  company. 
Penalties  would  be  assessed  the  Taxpayer 
who  mailed  his  return  on  the  last  day  be- 
cause it  had  not  been  canceled  the  day  it 
was  mailed. 

To  bring  this  right  down  to  our  personal 
interest,  as  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  we 
average  about  seven  letters  per  week,  seek- 
ing Information  about  Muleshoe.  how  it  got 
its  name,  etc.  Because  of  the  unique  name, 
these  Individuals  want  to  receive  a  letter 
with  the  Muleshoe  postmark.  Since  we  no 
longer  get  our  letters  and  parcels  postmarked 
in  Muleshoe,  we  are  losing  our  identity, 
which  has  caused  many  irate  tax-paying  citi- 
zens. We  inquired  of  our  Postmaster  for  the 
estimated  time  it  would  require  each  day  to 
stamp  the  mail,  and  he  said  it  would  require 
no  additional  time,  since  that  was  handled 
during  slack  periods  of  the  day.  by  no  given 
employee,  but  by  the  employee  who  had 
spare  time. 

The  citizens  of  Muleshoe  have  a  lot  of 
pride  in  Muleshoe.  We  have  enjoyed  about 
a  14  "^r  growth  in  population  over  the  past 
ten  years,  and  we  hope  to  continue  to  grow 
and  prosper,  but  can  do  so  only  with  your 
help  in  matters  such  as  our  postal  service. 
We  feel  that  you  will  be  sympathetic  of  our 
position  and  act  accordingly. 
Yours  truly, 

Don  Harmon,  President, 
Muleshoe  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


PExmoN 

Be  it  known  that  we,  the  undersigned,  are 
opposed  to  the  discontinuance  of  the  Mule- 
shoe. Texas.  fKjstmark  on  the  outgoing  mail 
deposited  and  registered  through  the  first 
class  postoffice  located  in  the  city  of  Mule- 
shoe. Bailey  County.  Texas,  and  choose  this 
lawful  means  of  petition  to  register  our  op- 
position and  concern; 

L.  I.  St.  Clair.  Jerry  Hutton.  Don  Harmon. 
Jeff  Peeler.  Jim  Shafer.  James  Glaze.  J.  E. 
McVicker.  Bill  Moore.  Robert  Hester.  B.  I 
Loyd.  Lindal  Murray.  Jimmie  Crawford,  Curly 
J.  Brantley. 

John  R.  Blackwell.  Dee  Clements.  Pete 
Black.  Marshall  Cook.  N.  L.  Johnson.  Frank 
H.  Elder.  Royce  D.  Clay.  Gordon  Wilson,  Owen 
Jones,  Connie  Guyton,  Rev  Robert  O'Leary. 
Pat  N.  Brown,  Sam  E.  Fox,  W.  T.  Mlllen. 

Joe  Harkins,  J.  Black.  Bert  E.  Blaln.  Jr., 
B.  R.  Putman.  Jack  D.  Young.  Ernest  Keir. 
Mrs.  Ernest  Kerr,  M.  D.  Gunstream,  Joe  Cop- 
pelga,  Darrell  E.  Turner. 

Mrs.  Ernest  Holland,  Ernest  E.  Holland. 
Donald  T.  May.  Cecil  A.  Davis.  Mrs.  T.  M. 
Slemmons.  Mildred  Davis.  Creston  L.  Pauer. 
Mrs.  Cliff  Odom.  Margaret  Epting.  John  Pitts. 

Alton  Epting.  FYankle  Black,  John  Gorrell, 
Sallle  M.  Schuster,  Ruth  F.  Black.  J.  D.  Black. 
Pete  Black,  Stanley  Bass,  Minnie  C.  Dunn, 
Ruble  Troubman. 

Bob  Stonall.  Donald  Shanks.  Ronnie  Spies, 
Ken  Petrle,  Glen  Watkins,  Max  King,  Doyce 
Turner,  Clarence  Chetaln.  Raymond  Schroed, 
Bill  Dole.  Tommy  Black,  Jeff  Smith,  Darrell 
Oliver. 


Rosemary  Pool.  Bobble  Walker.  Thelma 
Weaver,  Horace  Weaver.  A.  G.  Taylor.  Leota 
Taylor.  Mrs.  Cecil  Osborne.  Mrs.  Corda  Tay- 
lor", Mr.  L.  D.  Taylor.  Cecil  Osborne.  Sr..  Mrs. 
Neal  Dlllman. 

Mr.  Ben  F.  Chapman.  Mrs.  Larry  B.  Hall, 
L.  B.  Hall,  Perry  Hall.  Lauren  Hall.  Mary  B. 
Obenhaus.  Jack  Obenhaus.  P.  D.  Arnold. 
Jessie  Mae  Arnold.  Effie  GlUey,  Mrs.  John 
Crow. 

Mr.  Hal  Phipps,  Mrs.  C.  M.  Krug.  Velma 
S.  Jones.  Mrs.  Lee  Mason.  Lee  Mason.  Mrs. 
Marlon  Sanderlln,  Kathryn  Parks.  Joseph 
Rodstein,  Debra  Rudd.  Gladys  Black.  Norma 
Slslmore.  Bernlce  Splawns. 

Mrs.  Hazel  Nowell.  Elljert  Nowell.  Mrs.  J. 
H.  Evins.  Mrs.  F.  H.  Davis.  F.  H.  Davis.  Mrs. 
Jess  Osborn.  Mrs.  Gladys  Darsey.  Billy  John- 
son. Mary  Crane.  Mrs.  J.  E.  McVicker.  Mrs. 
Lewis  Dale.  Mrs.  Jodie  Barrett.  Merlyn  L.  Neel. 
Mrs.  Bill  Harmon.  A.  H.  Cox. 

Dan  H.  Burrows.  Elsie  Goss,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Sul- 
livan, Clifton  Finley,  Mrs.  Clifton  Pinley, 
Relda  Finley.  Johnny  St.  Clair.  J.  C.  Odom. 
Debbie  Burrows.  Kerry  Moore,  Lorene  Sooter, 
Tim  Sooter. 

Mrs.  John  Miller,  Mrs.  Glenn  Splawn,  Mrs. 
Effic  Splawu.  Mrs.  R.  L  Matthiesen,  Mrs.  Carl 
Bamut.  Mrs.  Jimmie  Seaton.  Mrs.  Harrol 
Redwine.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ray  Black,  Mr.  &  Mrs. 
Theo  Actkinson.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  V.  W.  Rannals. 
Carolyn  Wedel.  Clifford  Black.  Benny  Brun. 

Mrs.  Bennie  Standi.  Mrs.  Ju.init.i  Jarman. 
Mrs.  Monty  Dollar,  Mrs.  Eva  Ashford,  C.  W. 
Goss.  Mrs.  Bill  St.  Clair.  Mrs.  George  Nieman, 
Annette  Williams,  Mrs.  Jerry  Hutton,  Mrs. 
Albert  Davis,  Clarence  Christian,  Mrs.  Clar- 
ence Christian,  Howard  Dix. 

Lottie  Hall.  Dellic  De  Loach.  Harold  De 
Loach.  Pauline  Chappell.  R.  B.  Chappell.  Nell 
Magley,  Ruth  Shafer.  Mrs.  N.  C.  Moore,  Mrs. 
Philip  Brockman,  Sue  Pylant.  Mrs.  Bert 
Gordon.   Karen   Maghugh,    Roy   Farley. 

T.  R.  White.  Mrs.  Albert  Carroll.  Albert  Car- 
rol. Rose  Buckner.  Mrs.  A.  D.  Thomas.  Sarah 
A.  Payne,  Mirs.  Gorge  Melby.  Mike  Epting. 
Mrs.  b.  A.  Stovall,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murl  Steven- 
son. 

Mr.  Jack  R.  Rennels.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  H.  A. 
Allgood.  Myron  Yotmg.  Mrs.  Essie  Plunket. 
L.  C.  Roddan.  Tony  Perez.  Mrs.  Mattle  J. 
Hammons,  Edd  Hays,  Larry  Lambet.  A.  C 
Shaw\ 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Meyers.  Mrs.  Bobby  Henderson. 
Mrs.  Josle  Back.  Mariono  Hernandez.  Mary 
Hernandez.  Mrs.  Lester  Baker.  Mrs.  S.  J. 
Black.  Mrs.  A.  R.  Floyd.  A.  R.  Floyd.  Henry 
A.  Malone,  Jr.,  E.  K.  Angeley.  J.  P.  Bearden. 
Joe  Ferris.  Clifford  Black.  T.  L.  Kent.  Mrs.  D. 
M.  McGuire. 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Watson.  Mrs.  Dale  Turner.  Mrs. 
Glen  D.  Harris.  Mrs.  A.  E.  Redevine.  Roger 
Albertson.  Joyce  Albcrtson.  Helen  Schmitz. 
Betty  Biirelsmlth.  Oscar  Allison.  Tommy 
Black.  BiUie  Mathis,  H.  B.  Mathis. 

Mrs.  Beyrl  Wings.  Betty  McCall.  Agnes 
Chatman.  Jackie  Tate.  Mary  Moore,  Thelma 
Powell,  Chris  Howard,  Mae  Provence,  Nan 
Gatlin,  O  E  Duncan,  Mrs.  O.  E.  Duncan, 
Mrs.  Cecil  Holt. 

Mrs.  Cecil  Cole,  Mrs.  Lula  A.  Kistler.  Mrs. 
W.  F.  Birdsong.  Mrs.  Grace  Morgas  Mills.  Mrs. 
Ernest  Gatlin,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Nickels.  Mrs.  Scott 
Swafford,  Mrs.  Gil  Lamb.  Mrs.'  Don  Cihak. 
Mrs.  Bailey  Hudson.  Macy  Ann  Greene.  Pau- 
line Greene.  Mrs.  Freman  Davis. 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Embry,  Mrs.  Jarrell  Prultt,  J.  E. 
Embry,  Grace  Prater,  Lida  Wilhlte.  Tommle 
Williams,  Judy  Milburn,  Prances  Glass,  Betty 
Oliver,  Earnlce  Young.  Karen  Black.  Wood- 
row  Reed,  W.  E.  Meyers.  Brenda  Ruthardt. 

Mark  Grlmsley,  Leota  Witlerdlng.  Mis. 
Jessie  Lewis,  Elizabeth  Morrow.  Eric  W. 
Stonecipher,  LUN,  Beckv  Johnson,  HUma 
Rojas,  Claudle  Ute.  Willie  Phillips.  Lola 
Copley.  Lorene  Martin.  BilUe  Harvey.  Mrs. 
Earl  Peterson.  Stella  Washington,  Deana 
Washington,  Armle  Hulke,  B.  G.  Hall.  Hattle 
Rocky. 

Nealy  Stovall,  Lillian  Pulcher,  Nettie  Black- 
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man,  Beatha  Croes,  Emlllo  Estrada,  Mrs. 
L.  P.  William,  Lula  Johnson,  Annie  Stevens, 
Maggie  Riley,  Edith  Clark. 

Kodle  Newton,  Myron  T.  Young,  Artls  H. 
Hayes,  Lois  Posey,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dan  Atkins, 
Ercell  Whltt,  UUle  Wiseman,  Pearl  Moore, 
Elsie  Williams,  Johnnie  Parker,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sylvan  Roblson. 

Ted  MlUsap,  Curtis  Smith,  Ted  Davis,  F. 
D.  Parker.  Eugene  Howard.  Jlmmie  Pltrock, 
Bab  Dodd,  C.  W.  Weeks,  Mack  Moore,  Preman 
Davis. 

J.  W.  Sloyblcck,  Rick  Polland.  Jerry  L. 
Smith.  Garrett  Pattle.  John  Harris.  Jerry  S. 
Bruns,  Wane  Ellison,  Roy  Pacley.  Dorothy 
Fady,  Ottls  Blaylock,  Gene  Newman,  A.  G. 
Taylor. 

A.  S.  Walker,  Joel  NowUn.  Phil  Garrett. 
Jinks  Meyers.  Jess  P.  Winn,  J.  Don  Gallman, 
Clarence  E.  Woodall,  Wandey  P.  Wilson, 
Dwyan  Calvert.  Allan  Harris,  Ben  Romlng,  J. 
M.  Brown.  J.  R.  King,  Dull  Nowell,  Bob  Cope- 
land,  Jack  Mlllbum,  Marshall  Lee,  Odls  Brad- 
shaw. 

Kelly  St.  Clair,  Al  Agulberg,  Mrs.  R.  K. 
Mlnckler.  Sr..  Sherrl  J.  Mlnckler,  Mrs.  Sandy 
Turner,  Mrs.  Bernlce  English,  James 
Slaughter,  Mrs.  E.  W.  Adklns.  Mr.  E.  W.  Ad- 
klns,  Mrs.  Chester  Wilson,  H.  H.  Patterson. 

Patricia  Townsen,  David  Elliott.  Jerry 
Mick,  Billy  St.  Clair.  Mrs.  R.  R.  Dale.  Mrs. 
B.  A.  Dearlng.  Lloyd  R.  Williams.  Mrs.  Ada  M. 
Morgam.  Jane  Morgan.  Pam  Pylant,  Lois 
Washington,  Mrs.  W.  Jim  Young. 

Alan  Payne,  Mrs.  John  Payne.  Mrs.  Manuel 
Balderas,  Mrs.  Mack  Moore,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Inez 
Rogers,  Mrs.  Nora  Davis,  Mrs.  Harrold  White, 
Larry  Price.  Gall  Locker,  Mrs.  Gordon  Murrah, 
Mrs.  Roy  Hogan,  Mrs.  Jacque  Baker,  Mrs.  B.  C. 
Everett.  Jan  Creamer,  W.  O.  Tlmms,  Mrs. 
F.  D.  Holt,  Betty  McNeil,  Barbara  Buch,  Mrs. 
Bob  Kimbrough,  Gherlo  Branscum,  R.  M. 
Gibson. 

Cecil  M.  Osborne,  Mrs.  Clyde  Holt,  Marvin 
R.  Lewis,  Peggy  Bates,  Owen  C.  Powell,  John 
Kennedy.  Estelle  Wlnnlngham.  Carl  Bamert, 
Evelsn  L.  Johnson,  Fred  J.  Johnson,  Carrol 
Johnson. 

Geneva  Rush.  Wm.  LeVegas.  Claude  H. 
Black.  Vic  Coker.  Jewell  Orlfflths.  BllUe 
Campbell,  Ray  Campbell.  Mrs.  Charles  W. 
Ball.  Harold  Maxwell,  Harry  Waddle,  Mrs. 
Oene  McGlaun. 

Kathy  Williams,  W.  M.  Bradley,  Elsie  Pat- 
terson, O.  C.  Jones.  Ben  P.  Chapman.  E.  W. 
Evans.  Gladys  Myers.  Clayton  Myers.  Louise 
Bomer.  J.  A.  Mills,  P.  D.  Parker. 

Ronnie  Doe,  Arthur  Crow,  Melba  McCan- 
nlsh.  R.  J.  Price,  Oneida  Cornelison.  Jack 
JuUan,  Joe  Mack  Wanon,  Mrs.  Buck  Rags- 
dale.  W.  B.  Klttrell.  WUma  Waddle.  P.  W. 
Chief  Jones.  Daloren  Garrett,  Mrs.  Sam 
Hopper.  Oscar  Allison. 

Mrs.  Cecil  Burkman.  L.  I.  St.  Clair.  Peno 
Warren.  Vivian  Stevenson.  Judy  Lee.  Bertie 
Johnson.  Deane  Spraberry.  M.  D.  Gernstream. 
Harmon  Elliott.  Dlanne  Peagon. 

Max  Donaldson,  Kara  Black,  Vondale 
Bleeker,  Minnie  Ellis.  Sylvia  Slmnacker,  Alma 
Burton,  R.  K.  Munlchler,  Sr.,  Elbert  Nowell. 
Je  Reec  L.  Lenan.  Roy  C.  Dyer.  Arey  P.  Bobo. 
Vera  Payne  Marltt.  Joe  Carroll. 

J.  L.  Purdy.  Horace  Button.  Howard  El- 
liott Ronald  D.  Johnson.  Blllle  Bayless.  Jim 
Harthle.  W.  A.  Hall,  John  Payne,  Roy  G. 
Young,  Gordon  P.  Murrah. 

Howard  Hale,  D.  J.  Cox,  LaVern  Cox,  Judy 
Hale,  Mrs.  Cecil  Tate,  L.  O.  Norwood,  Mrs. 
Jack  L.  Wood,  Predrlch  M.  Bennsdeaf.  Sherr 
Russell,  Charlotte  Seay,  Mary  Myers,  Maudle 
Speck. 

Lcrens  Hall.  Beverly  Wagnon,  Sandra 
Howard,  Mrs.  Davis  Guliey.  Mrs.  CuUen  Hay, 
Mrs.  P.  D.  Harris,  Mrs.  Kenneth  R.  Henry. 
Mrs.  Ora  Roberts,  Elizabeth  Barnett,  Mrs. 
Ernest  Ramm.  Mrs.  Joe  Embry. 

Oil  Lamb,  Mrs.  Oil  Lamb,  Mrs.  Janle  Moraw. 
Margaret  Atchison,  Mr.  R.  T.  Atchison, 
George  Moraw,  Charles  Moraw,  R.  T.  Moraw, 
Mrs.  Barry  Lewis.  Charles  Haneth.  L^na  O. 
Pitts. 


Leroy  Maxwell.  Nora  Burch.  Mickey  Rush. 
Mrs.  R.  G.  Bennett  in,  R.  G.  Bennett  HI, 
John  Harris,  Mary  Woodall,  Floyd  Grlmsley, 
Mattle  Orimsley. 

G.  D.  Ellis.  LoUta  Thomas,  Mrs.  A.  D. 
Thomas.  Mrs.  Bay  Wilson.  Leona  Evans. 
Wanda  Hardaway.  V.  L.  Hugglns.  Leota 
Muay.  Frank  J.  Sllon,  John  R.  Harris.  Mrs. 
John  R.  Harris.  Mrs.  Rogue  Puenti.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bin  Dufer.  Mrs.  Rubyn  Edler. 

Mrs.  Cora  Rush,  Berta  Combs,  Kay  Mardls, 
Norma  Bruce,  Kay  Bynon,  Lenore  Wells, 
David  Sudduth. 

Mrs.  Inez  Howard,  Duane  Secey,  Leroy 
Maxwell,  Kenneth  R.  Henry,  Ceclle  McMath, 
Berlle  Nlvens,  Pat  Hutton,  Ola  Seales,  Nlto 
Cappedge.  Mrs.  Jacque  Baker,  Mrs.  Jamie 
Moraw.  Mrs.  T.  L.  Llscomb,  Mrs.  T.  L.  Glass- 
cock, Mrs.  Bernard  Phelps,  Gaynell  I»ltta, 
Mrs.  Ray  Hogan. 

Etta  McMath,  Lee  R.  Povl.  Kirk  Pitts. 
Marie  Bass,  Lenora  Malloof,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joel  NowUn,  La  Thaggar  S.  Aylesworth, 
M.  H.  Lanery,  Robt.  L.  Jones,  Oscar  Allison, 
B.  R.  Putnam. 

John  Blackmon,  Nellie  Norwood,  Mrs.  Lula 
Johnson.  Mrs.  Nettle  Garvan,  Mrs.  Florence 
Parhan,  Mr.  Leon  Lewis,  Mrs.  Leon  Lewis, 
Mr.  Stanley  Wilson.  Mrs.  Stanley  Wilson. 

Mervln  WUterdlng.  Mrs.  Mervln  Wllterdlng, 
W.  R.  Rearden,  Mrs.  L.  T.  Green,  Jr.,  Be^ty 
Martin,  Cleta  Creamer  Williams,  Curtis 
Walker.  Bob  Lagnon,  Jr.,  O.  D.  Ray,  Mrs. 
B.  H.  Wagnon. 

R.  A.  Bradley,  Pat  Klesee,  Sharon  Gllllland, 
Joe  L.  Smallwood,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Wedel, 
Rowena  Watson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Calvin  Em- 
bery,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marvin  R.  Lewis,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lola  Gammons. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  K.  K.  Krebb,  James  W. 
Measos.  Mrs.  Dee  Brown,  Ernest  Ramm.  B.  C. 
Stone  Cipher.  Mrs.  B.  E.  Sanderlln,  Charles 
L.  Glover,  Mike  Glover,  Nora  Darslng,  Jerry 
I.  Oleason. 


POPULATION  CONCENTRATION 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  major  problems  of  the  present  age 
is  overconcentration  of  population  and 
the  resultant  congestion  created  by 
crowded  housing  conditions  and  over- 
burdened transportation  and  communi- 
cations systems,  as  well  as  the  demands 
placed  on  governmental  units  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  facilities  and  services 
required  by  large  masses  of  people. 

This  problem  is  brought  sharply  into 
focus  by  a  study  completed  and  pub- 
lished recently  by  President  Nixon's  Na- 
tional Goals  Research  Staff.  In  its  report, 
"Toward  Balanced  Growth;  Quantity 
with  Quality,"  this  special  study  group 
expressed  concern  that  the  population 
of  the  United  States  would  be  massed 
into  a  few  megalopolises.  The  report 
stated : 

Assuming  that  the  trends  continue  un- 
abated, most  of  the  U.S.  population  growth 
over  the  next  few  decades  will  be  concen- 
trated In  the  12  largest  urban  regions.  These 
12  metropolitan  areas  occupying  one-tenth 
of  the  land  area,  will  contain  over  70  per 
cent  of  the  population.  Moreover,  at  least  50 
per  cent  of  the  total  population  will  be  found 
In  three  great  metropolitan  belts:  Boston- 
Washington,  Chicago-Pittsburgh,  San  Pran- 
clsco-San  Diego. 

As  William  H.  Stringer,  columnist  for 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  described 
it,  the  problems  of  the  future  will  be 
concentrated  in  "Boswash,  Chippitts,  and 
Sansan." 

The  National  Goals  Research  Staff  re- 
port added  that  the  issue  "is  not  whether 
we  can  feed  and  clothe  a  population  of 


any  size  we  can  resilistically  envisage,  or 
even  supply  it  with  the  expanding 
amount  of  energy  it  may  demand.  It  is 
rather  that  of  whether  a  technologically 
advanced  and  Industrially  prosperous 
nation  wants,  or  can  continue  to  pay  the 
price  of  congestion  and  contamination 
that  comes  with  our  overall  affluence." 

The  report  concluded  that  "the  trends 
toward  megalopolis  in  some  areas  and 
imderpopulation  in  others  are  reversi- 
ble" If  the  Federal  Government  and  pub- 
lic and  private  institutions  adopt  a  co- 
ordinated national  strategy  for  balanced 
population  distribution.  Among  the  op- 
tional policies  suggested  to  achieve  popu- 
lation spread  were:  stimulating  growth 
in  sparsely  populated  rural  areas,  foster- 
ing the  growth  of  existing  small  cities 
and  towns  in  nonmetropolitan  areas,  and 
building  whole  new  cities  outside  the 
metropolitan  regions. 

President  Nixon  recognized  the  mag- 
nitude and  the  seriousness  of  the  prob- 
lem when  he  stated  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  address  last  January : 

We  must  create  a  new  rural  environment 
that  win  not  only  stem  the  migration  to 
urban  centers  but  reverse  It. 

Mr.  Nixon  has  followed  through  with 
a  "Rural  America"  program,  the  ap- 
proach of  which  is  decentralizing  the 
population  in  order  to  provide  a  better 
standard  of  living  for  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans, clean  air  and  water,  more  recrea- 
tional opportunity  and  less  strain  and 
strife  caused  by  the  social  pressures  of 
overcrowding. 

Mr.  President,  the  efforts  of  the  Nixon 
administration  to  cope  with  this  prob- 
lem are  commendable.  It  is  not  enough, 
however,  to  define  problems  tind  set 
goals.  The  reversal  of  the  trend  toward 
uncontrolled  urbanization  must  begin 
now,  and  it  can  begin  with  our  own  Fed- 
eral Establishment.  The  Government  Is 
in  an  ideal  position  to  set  an  example  for 
future  growth  and  development  through 
a  plarmed  system  of  decentralization  of 
its  functions  and  relocation  of  its  facil- 
ities and  services. 

As  I  stated  during  Senate  consideration 
of  the  urban  mass  transportation  bill 
earlier  this  year: 

The  federal  government  could  well  lead 
the  way  In  seeking  and  finding  a  new  pattern 
for  urban  centers  of  the  future.  There  Is 
probably  no  more  glaring  example  of  lack 
of  reasonable  urban  planning  than  the  Job 
done  by  the  federal  government  right  here 
In  the  District  of  Columbia.  Within  a  two- 
mile  radius  of  the  Capitol  building,  the  vast 
majority  of  federal  office  buildings  are 
clustered.  As  a  result,  many  thousands  of 
the  world's  highest  paid  and  hopefully  ablest 
ofilclals  and  government  workers  spend  from 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  one  and  one- 
half  hours  (morning  and  night)  traveling 
from  their  government  Jobs  to  their  homes. 

Why  Is  It  not  possible  for  many  of  these 
jobs  to  be  created  nearer  the  residential 
areas  where  the  workers  choose  to  live.  More 
candidly,  why  Is  It  not  possible  for  many  of 
the  government  jobs,  which  have  been 
created  In  this  congested,  polluted,  crlme- 
rldden  city  to  be  created  In  areas  of  the 
country  which  are  presently  underpopulated, 
where  there  Is  an  abundance  of  fresh  water 
and  clean  air,  where  laws  are  obeyed,  and 
where  mass  transportation  presents  no 
problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  this  matter  is 
of  great  concern  to  many  Members  of  the 
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senate,  including  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  who  has  spoken  on  this 
subject  on  previous  occasions.  It  is  also 
attracting  the  attention  of  the  Nation  s 
Governors,  as  evidenced  by  events  at  the 
recent  Midwestern  Governors  Confer- 
ence, at  which  the  Governor  of  Ohio, 
the  Honorable  James  A.  Rhodes,  sug- 
gested the  Federal  Government  under- 
take a  massive  relocation  of  its  depart- 
ments and  agencies.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  United  Press  International 
story  regarding  this  proposal  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RELOCATE  Agencies,  Governor  Rhodes 
Urges 

CoLUMEUs,  Ohio,  July  22.— Gov.  James  A. 
Rhodes  of  Ohio  proposed  a  massive  decen- 
tralization plan  today  for  the  federal  gov- 
ernment that  would  relocate  26  federal  agen- 
cies and  departments.  Including  the  Defense 
and  Treasury  Department*,  In  other  parts  of 
the  country. 

"I  see  no  reason  why.  In  the  1970s,  all  but  a 
few  of  the  federal  departments  and  agencies 
could  not  be  located  outside  of  Wa.shlngton," 
Rhodes  said. 

Rhodes  presented  his  plan  at  the  final  day 
of  the  Midwestern  Governors'  Conference 
here. 

•■I  think  perhaps  the  State  Department  and 
the  Justice  Department  should  remain  In 
Washington,"  Rhodes  said. 

The  governor  said  his  proposal  would  create 
Job  opportunities  in  areas  of  high  unemploy- 
ment, save  In  governmental  travel  expenses 
and  generate  awareness  and  responsiveness 
of  governmental  operations  among  the  p>eo- 
ple. 

Mr.  BELLMON,  Mr.  President,  as  a 
nation  of  205  million  people,  facing  the 
prospect  of  continued  growth  in  a  rela- 
tively few  "population  pockets,"  we  must 
take  the  land  that  we  have  and  put  it  to 
the  best  and  wisest  possible  use  to  meet 
the  needs  of  our  society. 

There  is  no  more  important  responsi- 
bility that  we,  as  Membere  of  the  Senate, 
can  accept  in  determining  the  future 
course  of  this  Nation  and  its  people. 


reconsider  their  decision  and  report  the 
United  Nations  Convention  on  Genocide 
favorably  to  this  body  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. The  time  for  decision  on  this  im- 
portant issue  is  already  so  long  overdue. 


A    HOPEFUL    DECISION    NEARS    ON 
THE   GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  after 
languishing  for  20  years  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  and  after  hear- 
ings this  spring,  the  United  Nations  Con- 
vention on  Genocide  came  to  a  full  vote 
of  the  committee  yesterday,  bringing 
with  it  the  possibilities  for  refreshing 
initiatives  in  the  area  of  human  rights 
for  all  of  mankind.  The  time  was  at  hand 
for  the  United  States  to  show  a  resur- 
gence of  credibility,  trust,  compassion, 
and  international  responsibility.  After  all 
the  rhetoric  of  promise,  the  very  close 
decision  of  the  full  committee  to  recon- 
sider the  convention  came  as  both  a  sur- 
prise and  disappointment. 

Yet,  Mr.  President,  this  action  may  be 
a  hopeful  sign,  if  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  decides  within  the  very  near 
future  to  report  the  convention  favorably 
to  the  full  Senate. 

I  regret  the  action  taken  yesterday  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and 
only  hope  that  the  committee  will  truly 


A  SOUTH  DAKOTA  SOLDIER  QUES- 
TIONS U.S.  GOALS  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  deeply  impressed  by  a  letter 
to  the  editor  of  the  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak., 
Argus-Leader,  written  by  a  soldier  serv- 
ing in  Vietnam,  Sp4c.  J.  J.  Margulies, 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  N.  Margulies 
of  Sioux  Falls.  This  thoughtful  young 
man  has  made  a  number  of  observa- 
tions about  our  involvement  in  Vietnam 
which  coincide  with  our  long-held  views. 

I  believe  that  Members  of  Congress 
will  profit  from  reading  the  astute  re- 
flections of  Sp4c.  Margulies  and  I,  there- 
fore, ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  GI  Questions  U.S.   Goals  In  Vietnam 
(By  Sp4c.  J.  J.  Margulies) 

(Note. — The  author  Is  a  Sioux  Falls  man. 
He  Is  a  specialist  4  serving  with  the  U.S. 
Army  In  Vietnam.) 

I  have  read  with  Interest  various  letters 
from  soldiers  In  Vietnam  extolling  the  right- 
eousness of  the  U.S  Intervention. 

It  seems  only  fair  that  the  American 
public  should  know  this  feeling  isn't  univer- 
sal among  U.S.  soldiers  in  Vietnam.  Tliere 
are  many  soldiers  whose  experiences  here 
point  to  quite  the  opposite  conclusion. 

The  American  people  have  been  told  re- 
peatedly that  the  U.S.  Is  In  Vietnam  to  give 
the  Vietnamese  people  the  "right  to  choose 
their  form  of  government." 

One  needn't  be  In  Vietnam  for  very  long 
to  begin  wondering  If  striving  for  this  goal, 
while  admirable  In  theory.  Is  out  of  place  In 
Vietnam. 

When  asking  this  question  one  must  not 
make  the  mistake  of  thinking  that  Thleu 
and  Ky  represent  more  than  a  special-Inter- 
est group  In  Vletnstfn;  one  must  think  of 
Vietnam's  "silent  majority",  the  common 
farmer. 

PARMEB'S    concern 

The  Vietnamese  farmer  Isn't  concerned 
with  politics.  He  Is  concerned  with  main- 
taining the  traditional  Vietnamese  way  of 
life.  He  has  lived  under  both  the  Viet  Cong 
and  various  Saigon  governments.  Both  have 
taxed  him,  both  have  taken  the  young  men 
to  fight  for  causes,  but  both  have  allowed 
him  to  grow  his  rice  and  raise  his  children, 
which  are  two  main  concerns  in  the  tradi- 
tional Ufe.  As  long  as  he  Is  allowed  to  do 
this,  he  doesn't  care  who  heads  the  govern- 
ment. This  point  surfaces  with  startling  reg- 
ularity In  conversations  with  Vietnamese. 

The  Americans  have  changed  all  of  this. 
I  am  stationed  at  what  Is  known  as  Planta- 
tion. The  people  of  this  area  once  supported 
themselves  from  the  rubber  plantation.  To- 
day there  are  no  trees.  There  Is  Long  Blnh 
Army  Post,  with  Its  miles  of  concrete  and 
asphalt.  Families  who  have  lived  In  villages 
for  centuries  have  been  moved  to  refugee 
centers,  their  villages  turned  Into  free-fire 
zones. 

Villagers  sleep  next  to  bunkers,  always 
fearing  the  sudden  destruction  of  planes 
miles  above.  They  see  their  country  defo- 
liated with  chemicals  that  are  banned  In  the 
U.S.  because  of  the  possible  dangers  In  the 
form  of  birth  deformities. 

Americans  have  done  good  things  In  Viet- 


nam also;  schools,  orphanages,  etc.  But  in 
conversations  with  Vietnamese,  they  don't 
mention  these;  they  remember  the  interrup- 
tions In  their  way  of  life. 

WHAT   IS  THE  GOAL? 

We  have  been  told  that  this  Is  a  war  for 
the  "hearts  and  minds"  of  the  Vietnamese 
people. 

Are  we  winning  their  hearts  and  minds  by 
referring  to  the  Vietnamese  as  "gooks." 
"dinks"  "slopes,"  or  "slants,"  as  most  soldiers 
do,  or  by  treating  them  as  some  sub-human 
type  of  animal? 

Have  we  won  their  hearts  by  disrupting  the 
peasants'  way  of  life  or  by  distorting  their 
economy  beyond  recognition? 

In  short,  there  are  a  number  of  soldiers 
in  Vietnam  who  observe  what  Is  happening 
in  this  country  and  find  It  difficult  to  recon- 
cile events  with  any  of  the  publicly-stated 
U.S.  goals. 

We  listen  to  the  Vietnamese  describe  their 
lives  before  the  coming  of  the  Americans, 
when  they  admittedly  didn't  choose  their 
rulers. 

And  we  wonder  how  much  thought  was 
given  to  the  welfare  of  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple when  It  was  decided  that  the  U.S.  would 
fight  to  give  them  freedom  of  choice.  It  re- 
minds many  of  us  of  the  Ironical  statement 
of  the  American  officer  at  Ben  Tre  who  said 
"It  became  necessary  to  destroy  the  town  to 
save  It."  We  see  this  happening  in  Vietnam 
as  a  whole  and  ask  "What  has  Vietnam 
gained?" 


ENERGY  CRISIS 


Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower  >  for  the  contribution 
he  has  made  today  by  introducing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  resolution.  The 
energy  crisis  which  faces  our  country  has 
not  received  the  attention  which  it  so 
desperately  deserves.  As  the  Senator  from 
Texas  has  so  ably  pointed  out,  the  insti- 
tution of  pollution  control  regulations 
have  put  a  further  strain  on  the  supply 
of  natural  gas  available  for  consumption 
in  our  country.  An  example  of  this  ap- 
peared in  this  morning's  Washington 
Post.  The  headline  reads,  "Hot,  Smoggy 
New  York  Cuts  Power  by  5  percent."  The 
article  relates  that  New  York  City  was 
on  the  verge  of  a  power  blackout  yester- 
day. It  goes  on  to  say  that  voltage  was 
reduced  throughout  the  eastern  part  of 
New  York  State  by  5  percent. 

Also,  the  Associated  Press  reported  only 
a  few  days  ago  that  a  shortage  in  the 
supply  of  natural  gas  to  the  Baltimore- 
Washington  area  has  reached  a  critical 
situation.  As  a  result  of  this  shortage,  the 
Baltimore  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  had  to  tell 
40  potential  natural  gas  customers  that 
they  could  not  be  supplied. 

Mr.  President,  had  an  adequate  supply 
of  natural  gas  been  available  to  spin  the 
turbines  of  the  electrical  companies 
yesterday,  this  power  shortage  could  have 
been  averted.  The  unreasonable  low  pric- 
ing system  for  natural  g&&  has  created  a 
shortage  which  has  resulted  in  brownouts 
and  blackouts  all  over  our  country.  The 
natural  gas  industry  supplies  over  30  per- 
cent of  all  our  energy  needs.  With  in- 
creased concern  about  pollution  of  our 
environment,  natural  gas  can  supply  the 
energy  needed  by  this  country  to  run  the 
industry  of  this  country  without  the 
harmful  effects  of  other  energy  sources. 

I  am  pleased  th-^t  the  Federal  Power 
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Commission  has  seen  fit  to  reopen  the 
pricing  system  in  the  Permian  Basin.  The 
present  pricing  structure  has  had  a 
harmful  effect  on  that  industry  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  these  hearings  and  discus- 
sions wiUlead  to  a  more  equitable  pricing 
system  and  the  further  development  of 
a  much  needed  energy  source. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  two 
articles  on  the  subject  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  : 

Hot,  Smoggy  New  York  Ctrrs  Power  by 

5  Percent 

(By  Karl  E.Meyer) 

New  York,  July  28. — This  city  was  on  the 
verge  of  power  blackout  today.  Torrid  weath- 
er nearly  blew  the  fuse  of  the  partly-crippled 
Consolidated  Edison  Co. 

Subway  service  was  trimmed  drastically, 
voltage  reduced  by  5  per  cent  throughout 
eastern  New  York  State,  and  everyone  urged 
to  use  less  electricity  In  a  second  successive 
day  of  suffocating  weather. 

New  Yorkers  also  continued  to  endure  an 
eye-stlnglng  smog  that  blanketed  the  city, 
creating  air  conditions  that  officials  grimly 
called  ■■unsatlsfactor>'."  No  change  is  in  sight 
for  Wednesday,  when  the  polluted  and  su- 
perhumld  weather  may  cause  an  even  worse 
power  crisis. 

The  peak  power  demand  occurred  between 
11  a.m.  and  noon,  when  7.248,000  kilowatts 
poured  into  the  city's  subway  system,  high- 
voltage  machines  and  overworked  air-con- 
ditioners. 

This  peak  was  only  about  400,000  kilowatts 
short  of  Con  Ed's  total  capacity,  which  has 
been  temporarily  Increased  by  purchasing 
of  outside  power  from  utilities  all  over  the 
Northeast  and  from  Canada  and  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley.  The  record  hourly  figure  of 
7,266.000  kilowatts  was  set  last  summer. 

By  5  a.m.,  as  of  Monday,  the  utility  re- 
ported an  all  clear.  But  today's  dlmout  was 
in  every  way  more  serious,  so  much  so  that 
the  police  department  ordered  all  patrol 
cars  to  maintain  at  letist  a  half-tank  of  gas. 
because  gasoline  pumps  are  electrically 
operated.  Monday's  voltage  reduction  was 
only  3  per  cent. 

The  5  per  cent  voltage  reduction  extended 
to  seven  other  New  York  State  utilities  that 
have  Joined  in  contributing  to  Con  Ed's 
emergency  power  pool. 

The  pool  was  formed  after  two  major 
generators  were  knocked  out  of  service  for 
the  rest  of  the  summer,  reducing  Con  Ed's 
total  capacity  to  6.35  million  kilowatts. 

Sen.  Edmund  Muskie  (D-Malne)  an- 
nouncec"  in  Washington  that  he  would  hold 
hearings  beginning  Monday  into  a  power 
famine  that  may  "well  happen  in  other  large 
metropyolitan  areas." 

As  early  as  9:40  a.m..  Con  Ed  ordered  a 
voltage  cut  of  3  per  cent,  a  reduction  level 
which  the  utility  asserts  Is  not  noticeable 
to  users.  At  1  p.m.,  the  reduction  was  In- 
creased to  5  per  cent — second  stage  in  the 
power  company's  cutback  plan. 

Simultaneously.  Con  Ed  pleaded  with  Its 
customers  to  turn  ofT  unheeded  air  condi- 
tioners, to  run  major  appliances  after  6  p.m., 
and  to  dial  air  conditioners  to  medium  set- 
tings. Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller  Joined  In  the 
call  for  saving  power. 

The  utility  appealed  for  a  subway  slow- 
down and  asked  other  major  users — the  New 
York  Port  Authority,  Rockefeller  Center,  the 
Empire  State  Building  among  them — to  tap 
less  power  wherever  pwsslble. 

The  Transit  Authority,  which  operates  the 
subways,  responded  by  cutting  by  one-third 
the  number  of  cars  running  and  ordering 


motormen  on  the  remainder  to  travel  no 
faster  than  15  miles  per  hour. 

Service  did  not  return  to  normal  until 
5:30  p.m.,  midway  through  the  rush  hour. 

State  agencies  were  ordered  by  Rockefeller 
to  cut  peak-hour  loads  by  as  much  as  8  per 
cent  in  state-owned  or  state-leased  proper- 
ties. The  order  covered  an  area  spanning  from 
Albany  to  New  York  City. 

In  midtown  Manhattan,  lights  went  out 
In  office  buildings  wherever  feasible  to  ease 
the  peak-hour  load,  causing  employes  to 
grope  down  dark  halls  to  toilets.  Some  build- 
ings shut  down  spare  elevators. 

A  company  spokesman  reported  today  that 
"no  major  snags"  had  developed  in  the  out- 
side power  pool.  But  he  added  that  the  third 
day  of  a  heat  wave  usually  brings  the  sever- 
est strain  on  power.  "We'll  have  to  face  it  as 
best  we  can,"  he  said.   •   •   • 


District  of  Columbia,  Baltimore  Gas 
Shortage  Called  Critical 

Baltimore. — A  shortage  in  the  supply  of 
natural  gas  to  the  Baltimore-Washington 
area  has  reached  a  "critical"  situation,  ac- 
cording to  the  Maryland  Public  Service  Com- 
mission. 

PSC  Chairman  William  Doub  said  in  a  let- 
ter to  the  Department  of  Interior,  that  last 
April  Atlantic  Seaboard  Corporation,  the 
miiln  supplier  of  natural  gas  to  this  area, 
drastically  cut  back  its  supply  of  gas  to  the 
Baltimore  Gas  and  Electric  Co. 

Doub  asked  the  department  to  lease  "as 
quickly  as  possible"  137  potential  gas  bearing 
tracts  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  immediate  leasing  of  these  tracts,  he 
wrote,  would  aid  in  "the  pollution  control 
efforts  of  government  and  industry." 

In  April,  the  gas  supplier  Informed  the 
power  firm  that  it  should  not  contract  to 
supply  gas  to  any  new  customer  or  for^^new 
equipment  to  an  old  customer  that  would 
u.se  more  than  300.000  cubic  feet  of  natural 
gas  per  day. 

As  a  result,  the  power  firm  had  to  tell  40 
potential  natural  gas  customers  that  they 
could  not  be  supplied. 

A  spokesman  for  the  power  firm  said  that 
firms  already  using  gas  and  new  homes  and 
small  commercial  establishments  will  be 
supplied. 


HEALTH  SER'VTCE.S  AND  MOUNTING 
MEDICAL  COSTS 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  on  July  8, 
1970,  I  held  an  important  public  hearing 
in  Tulsa,  Okla..  on  the  subject  of  the  de- 
livery of  health  services  and  mounting 
medical  costs.  The  testimony  I  received 
at  that  time  was  thoughtful  and  worth- 
while, and  I  believe  that  Senators  and  rel- 
evant committees  can  benefit  from  con- 
sideration of  it.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
third  additional  portion  of  that  testimony 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  portion 
of  testimony  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Delivery  of  He.\lth  Services  and  MorNTiNC 
Medical  Costs 

testimony  of  WALTER  D.  ATKINS.  D.D.S.,  M.P.H., 
CITY-COUNTY  HEALTH  DEPARTMENT.  TULSA, 
OKLA. 

Senator,  we  do  appreciate  being  here  and 
I  am  going  to  cut  my  remarks  fairly  short. 
I  prepared  a  paper  which  you  have  in  your 
hands.  I  prepared  this  statement  in  two  veins: 
one.  what  are  the  problems  with  health  con- 
ditions and  delivery  systems  In  the  United 
States  and,  two,  I  related  it  actually  to  the 
federal  government.  I  also  have  offered  some 


general  solutions.  And  it's  this  I  want  to  dwell 
upon.  I'm  real  glad  to  hear  Dr.  Colyar  say, 
and  others,  that  we've  got  to  start  with 
prevention  in  all  of  our  planning.  This  has 
not  been  done.  We  need  to  clarify  the  defini- 
tions I  think,  as  referred  to  one  word  which 
we've  kicked  around  this  morning  consid- 
erably—that is  "comprehensive."  We  talk 
about  comprehensive  health  services;  we  talk 
about  comprehensive  hospital  care.  This  word 
really  needs  to  be  defined.  We  need  to  know 
what  we're  talking  about.  We  feel  that  there 
Is  no  one  health  delivery  system  solution. 
We  feel  strongly  that  there  are  three  popula- 
tion groups  that  need  to  be  served. 

One  is  the  poor,  and  these  are  people  who 
have  absolutely  no  health  resources;  they 
have  no  health  knowledge.  We  are  engaged 
(and  this  Is  the  reason  I  mention  these 
comprehensive  health  service  progvams)  in 
a  project  here  In  Tulsa  to  demonstrate  what 
can  be  done  for  the  poor  people.  This  has 
been  done  really  at  a  very  moderate  cost. 
The  medical  visit  cost  per  patient  is  aver- 
aged at  $12.  Dental  visit,  $14.  Home  nursing 
and  all  the  other  social  services  have  run 
about  $9  per  visit.  Now  this  is  a  facility  in 
which  we  treat  complete  families.  We're 
talking  about  environmental  problems; 
we're  talking  about  health  problems  and  not 
health  care.  We're  talking  about  total  health 
and  what  It  means  to  the  population.  We 
feel  then  that  there  is  this  other  large  group 
of  medically  indigent  people  which  has  been 
discussed  here  considerably  this  morning 
who  cannot  afford  medical  care.  And  it  is 
to  these  people  that  we  feel  a  health  in- 
surance program — let's  define  this  too,  we're 
not  talking  about  hospitalization  insurance. 
We're  talking  about  health  insurance  which 
includes  prevention;  it  Includes  diagnosis, 
treatment  and  rehabilitation.  In  a  compre- 
henslve-^again,  comprehensive,  in  that 
sense — a  health  Insurance  program  would 
do  very  well  for  this  group  of  people.  Then 
we  feel  that  there  is  a  third,  large  segment 
of  the  population  who  are  affluent,  who  are 
able  to  purchase  all  of  their  health  services, 
and  admittedly  the  best  health  services  in 
the  world,  so  why  tamper  with  this?  Let's 
talk  about  these  three  groups  of  people  and 
I  think  we  can  solve  our  problems. 

One  of  the  biggest  fallacies  that  has  oc- 
curred in  any  discussions  of  planning  or  pro- 
grams for  the  health  of  the  people  in  the 
United  States  Is  that  the  talking  point  nearly 
always  starts  with  a  sick  person.  The  fact  Is 
that  to  cure  any  ill  is  infinitely  more  expen- 
sive than  to  prevent  it.  There  have  been  some 
very  good  examples  of  what  prevention  can 
do  and  I  cite  only  one  example — the  disease 
smallpox.  This  Is  a  dlsea.';e  that  is  practically 
unheard  of  in  this  country  now  because  we 
had  the  vaccine  that  would  immunize  the 
population.  The  disease  hasn't  gone  away;  it 
has  just  been  controlled  at  a  comparatively 
minor  expense.  The  Implication  here  is  that 
this  should  apply  to  total  health.  We  feel 
that  planning  in  the  practice  of  medicine, 
the  practice  of  dentistry  or  Insurance  pro- 
grams must  begin  with  a  well  patient  or  a 
well  family. 

In  discussing  health  delivery  systems  one 
must  realize  that  the  method  by  which  the 
people  receive  health  services  In  the  United 
States  just  grew.  It  grew  without  any  plan- 
ning, without  any  thought  for  the  need  of 
planning.  It  was  predicated  on  the  free  enter- 
prise system  and  actually  Is  a  business  and 
while  there  Is  a  great  deal  of  humanltarlan- 
ism  surrounding  it  as  well  as  an  air  of  mys- 
tery surrounding  the  man  who  has  this  spe- 
cial knowledge,  in  the  final  analysis  all  the 
people  In  the  world  of  medicine  are  human 
beings  with  the  same  strengths  and  frallltles 
as  all  other  human  beings.  They  had  to  be 
extremely  ambitious  to  be  willing  to  spend 
the  time,  effort,  and  the  money  that  Is  re- 
quired to  become  a  physician,  a  dentist,  a 
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nurse  or  what  have  you.  Ambition  Is  closely 
akin  to  greed  which  of  course  Is  in  all  of  us 
to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent.  Therefore,  when 
we  talk  about  health  delivery  systems,  we 
must  approach  It  from  the  human  stand- 
point, tie  the  discussion  in  with  economy  and 
inflation  and  with  the  wisdom  of  mandating 
health  services  or  leave  It  up  to  the  free 
enterprise  system. 

There  Is  no  documentation  as  to  what,  if 
any  medical  delivery  system  would  be  better 
than  any  other  in  the  United  States.  To  our 
knowledge  no  studies  have  been  done.  This 
is  true  probably  because  there  is  no  definite 
delivery  system.  Medicare  and  Medicaid  can- 
not be  classified  as  delivery  systems;  rather 
thev  are  methods  by  which  people  can  receive 
medical  services  if  they  are  eligible  and  If 
the  services  are  available.  There  have  been 
some  experimental  systems;  not  all  the  an- 
swers are  in  on  these   yet.  One  that  we're 
engaged  In  here  in  Tulsa  county  is  the  neigh- 
borhood   health    center    approach    for    poor 
people.   This   is   much   more   than   an   out- 
patient clinic  operation;  It  starts  with  a  pre- 
ventive program   working  with   families   as 
groups,    offering   one   door   services   for   the 
maintenance  of  the  total  family  Including 
environmental  health  services.  The  present 
indications  after  a  year's  operation  Is  that 
this  is  a  very  feasible  method  of  delivering 
services   to    poor   people.   This   will   be   dls- 
cuss?ed   more  In  detail   later  In   this  paper. 
Another  system  that  has  been  experimented 
with   is   a   Kalser-Permanente   plan   on   the 
West   Coast.   Labor   has   taken   the   lead   In 
planning  for  benefits   for  employees  under 
labor    contracts;    they    have    had    to    think 
about  the  dollar  value  and  the  services  to 
the  people.  Tills  plan  Includes  prevention, 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  through  their 
own  closed  panel  medical  Insurance  system 
with   paid   physicians   and   Is  being   accom- 
plished at  a  very  reasonable  figure. 

One  of  the  biggest  deterrents  to  meaning- 
ful discussions  of  health  systems  Is  that 
there  are  no  clear  cut  definitions  of  terms 
that  are  bandied  about  as  they  relate  to 
the  health  of  the  nation.  For  Instance,  the 
World  Health  Organization  definition  for  the 
word  "health"  Is  that  it  involves  man's 
physical,  mental,  and  .social  well  being  and 
not  the  mere  absence  of  disease  or  infirmity. 
The  Oklahoma  Medical  Association  has  dif- 
fered with  this  definition — to  them  health  is 
black  or  white,  you  either  have  It  or  you 
don't.  Another  term  that's  extremely  con- 
fusing Is  the  word,  "comprehensive."  This  is 
used  as  an  adjective  with  many  different 
meanings  such  as  Comprehensive  Health 
Services.  Comprehensive  Medical  or  Dental 
Care,  Comprehensive  Hospital  Services.  Com- 
prehensive Hospital  Insurance,  and  Compre- 
hensive Health  Insurance.  Often  times  dis- 
cussions wlU  go  on  for  a  considerable  period 
of  time  without  people  reaUy  knowing  what 
the  other  Is  talking  about  even  though  they 
are  using  the  same  words.  There  are  other 
definitions  that  need  to  be  clarified  also. 

Other  deterrents  to  a  workable  solution  of 
successful  health  delivery  systems  need  to  be 
discussed  before  any  definite  opinions  can 
be  established.  These  are  problems  that 
either  have  been  or  will  be  blocks  to  the 
efficient  delivery  of  health  services.  (Even 
here  is  a  definition  that  needs  to  be  clari- 
fied. When  one  talks  about  health  serv'ices. 
he  Is  talking  about  the  whole  gamut  of  pre- 
vention, treatment,  and  rehabilitation  as 
compared  to  health  care  which  starts  with 
treatment  and  rehabilitation.) 

1.  One  of  the  problems  Is  explained  In  a 
discussion  of  the  origin  and  background  of 
the  delivery  of  health  care  In  the  United 
States.  Under  the  free  enterprise  system  the 
practice  of  medicine  or  dentistry  is  a  busi- 
ness. It  is  a  matter  of  a  person  being  trained 
and  selling  his  training  to  the  highest  bidder. 
He  expects  to  be  paid  for  his  services  and 


rightfully  so.  He  very  jealously  guards  his 
independence  as  to  what  patients  he  will  see 
and  will  fight  anyone  who  attempts  to  en- 
croach upon  this.  His  training  taught  him 
that  his  obligation  was  to  his  office,  to  the 
patients  that  came  to  his  front  door,  and 
that  this  Is  the  extent  of  his  obligation.  Pro- 
fessional schools  have  been  changing  in  re- 
cent years  to  include  courses  in  community 
medicine  or  community  dentistry  which  are 
designed  to  give  the  practitioner  a  broader 
outlook  that  there  are  social  forces  within 
the  community  that  need  his  attention  as 
well.  However,  It  will  be  a  long  time  before 
this  permeates  the  whole  profession.  Because 
most  physicians  and  dentists  are  pretty  badly 
overworked,  they  feel  that  they  are  more 
than  doing  their  part  regardless  of  the  type 
clientele  they  have  by  just  taking  care  of 
their  office.  They  also  feel  that  the  medical 
needs  of  the  people  are  being  met  simply  due 
to  the  fact  that  they  can't  see  beyond  their 
office.  This  is  not  an  indictment  necessarily 
It  Is  Just  a  tired  man  trying  to  do  more  than 
he  Is  capable  of. 

2.  This  brings  up  the  second  problem 
which  Is  health  manpower.  If  everyone  In 
the  United  States  had  all  the  money  they 
needed  to  purchase  health  services  and  the 
knowledge  and  the  motivation  necessary  to 
seek  health  services,  are  the  services  avail- 
able? The  answer  here  Is  no  and  certainly 
not  m  a  quality  manner.  The  health  Indus- 
try is  the  third  largest  Industry  In  the 
United  States  and  when  this  Is  coupled  with 
the  fantastic  technological  explosion  In  the 
health  field  then  the  manpower  situation 
really  looks  hopeless.  There  are  some  favor- 
able signs.  One  Is  that  the  medical  and  den- 
tal professions  are  finally  maturing  and  be- 
ginning to  feel  secure  enough  so  that  they 
are  really  looking  at  auxiliary  or  ancillary 
type  people  to  do  an  awful  lot  of  Jobs  that 
heretofore  have  been  the  privilege  and  pre- 
rogative of  the  doctor  himself.  Of  course, 
the  greed  motive  enters  back  Into  the  pic- 
ture at  this  point  also  because  he  realizes 
finally  that  there  are  some  people  that  he 
can  train  to  do  things  that  he  has  done  at 
much  less  cost  than  if  he  were  doing  them 
so  that  his  profits  are  enhanced.  There  also 
is  a  grovrtng  tendency  toward  group  practices 
which  may  alleviate  part  of  the  manpower 
shortage  and  allow  many  more  people  to  be 
seen  also  at  much  less  cost. 

3.  The  third  problem  Is  we  hear  an  awful 
lot  about  hospital  insurance;  this  Is  often 
referred  to  as  health  insurance  which  of 
course  Is  a  misnomer.  Hospital  insurance 
starts  with  a  sick  patient  and  most  policies 
only  benefit  a  patient  when  they  are  hospi- 
tallzed.  Some  of  the  insurance  companies, 
Aetna  for  instance  and  Blue  Cross,  are  giv- 
ing Up  service  to  changing  the  format  of 
their  policies  to  include  prevention  and  office 
visits  for  diagnostic  purposes  and  treatment; 
however,  this  is  not  universal  yet  by  any 
means.  Blue  Cross  has  Instituted  a  supple- 
mental emergency  policy  that  they  sell  at 
a  considerable  additional  premium.  The 
health  Insurance  people  need  to  redefine 
their  objectives  and  In  our  opinion,  start 
emphasizing  preventive  programs.  Their 
fear  Is  that  they  are  going  Into  uncharteref^ 
areas  without  actuarial  experience  as  to  the 
use.  rate,  and  cost  of  preventive  servlcei,. 
They  seem  reluctant  to  buy  the  premise  that 
you  can  prevent  Illness  and  disease  cheaper 
than  you  can  treat  it. 

4.  All  across  the  country  In  cities  with  more 
than  one  hospital,  you  find  the  hospitals 
competing  with  each  other  and  they  claim 
that  they  offer  comprehensive  hospital  serv- 
ices. This  definition  of  "comprehensive" 
means  that  they're  offering  all  services  to 
their  patients  such  as  Intensive  coronary 
care,  radiography,  heart  surgery,  OB.  and 
pediatric    aervicee    and    these    services    are 


found  m  each  and  every  hospital;  this  cer- 
tainly is  true  here  In  Tulsa.  This  equipment 
Is  extremely  expensive  to  purchase  and  to 
maintain.  It  takes  highly  qualified  people  to 
operate  it  and  is  utilized  a  small  percentage 
of  the  time.  And  while  hospitals  have  had 
to  raise  salaries  tremendously  there  is  no 
question  that  this  duplication  of  equipment 
and  services  has  added  materially  to  hosplta. 
costs. 

5.  The  fifth  problem  has  become  evident 
particularly  since  World  War  II  and  that  Is 
that  the  general  public  is  becoming  much 
more  sophisticated  In  terms  of  health  services 
and  what  they  want  and  what  they  are  en- 
titled to  and  have  been  in  one  sense  willing 
to  pay  for  it  but  griping  about  it  tremen- 
dously. This  I  think  doesn't  need  elaboration 
other  than  the  fact  that  it  Is  adding  to 
medical  care  costs  and  when  this  happens  it 
adds  to  the  problems  of  medically  indigent 
people. 

6.  Perhaps  this  isn't  the  place  to  mention 
this,  but  I  feel  like  it  needs  to  be  aired.  Con- 
gress Itself  with  the  collaboration  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  created  some  very  real 
problems  in  the  health  field.  While  I  think 
you  will  agree  that  we  have  the  greatest  form 
of  government  in  the  world,  at  the  same  time 
the  congressional  system  is  a  little  bit  cum- 
bersome. Through  lobbying  mechanisms, 
through  the  zeal  of  Individual  members  of 
Congress,  and  because  of  a  lot  of  other  rea- 
sons, much  legislation  gets  introduced  that 
has  overlapping  overtones,  gets  passed,  and 
signed  into  law  without  any  clear  cut  respon- 
sibility as  to  who  is  to  operate  the  programs. 
This  has  been  especially  true  in  the  social 
legislation  that  has  occurred  in  recent  years. 
It  got  its  major  push  early  in  Johnson's  ad- 
ministration. Although  social  problems  have 
been  with  us  ever  since  the  inception  of  our 
government,  very  suddenly  it  seems  Congress 
and  President  Johnson  was  panicked  into 
passing  a  great  deal  of  legislation  to  help  the 
poor,  to  Increase  health  services  for  certain 
age  groups,  etc.  The  minute  this  legislation 
became  law  then  the  pressure  was  really  put 
on  people  at  the  local  level  to  get  programs 
moving  and  off  the  ground. 

All  of  the  guidelines  and  practically  all  of 
the  programs  were  issued  with  a  Washington 
viewpoint  and  without  any  actual  knowledge 
of  what  was  going  on  at  the  local  level  or 
what    was    needed    at    the    local    level.    The 
guidelines  were  often  changed  on  a  month  to 
month  basis  as  to  operation  so  that  the  peo- 
ple   who    were    trying   to    operate    the    pro- 
grams were  essentially  in  chaos.  I  can  refer 
to  one  particular  case  because  we  were  in- 
volved m  this  and  that's  our  North  Tulsa 
Neighborhood    Health    Center   where   every- 
tlme  we  had  a  change  of  administration  (less 
than  annually)   we  would  have  a  change  in 
In  the  Interpretation  of  the  guidelines  and 
this  continues.  We  also  are  finding  In  the 
OEO  office  that  the  program  people  aren't  in 
tune  with  the  procurement  people  and  we 
are  still  being  dictated  to  by  the  Washing- 
ton office  without  regard  to  what  the  local 
situation  actually  calls  for.  However,  the  two 
main   pieces   of   legislation   that   I   refer   to 
is  Medicaid  and  Medicare    Medicare  for  in- 
stance   was    planned    much    more    carefully 
than  Medicaid  apparently  and  with  super- 
human efforts  by  states  to  certify  agencies 
pretty  well  got  off  the  ground:  however,  very 
suddenly    they    have    reinterpreted    eligible 
services   which   has   certainly  put    a   cramp 
In  the  operation  of  programs.  The  program 
that    we're    associated    with    Is    a    bedside 
nursing  program.  In  the  last  three  months 
we  have  been  forced  to  reduce  our  patient 
load    very    materially    because    of   Increased 
restrictions   on   the   program.   However,   the 
program  that  has  caused  the  most  consterna- 
tion Is  title  19  or  the  Medicaid  program    In 
the  first  place  this  was  put  In  the  hands  of 
lay   people,   generally   the   Welfare   Depart- 
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menta  who  determined  what  services  were  to 
be  offered,  the  manner  In  which  they  were 
to  be  offered,  and  who  the  eligible  people 
would  be.  They  enlisted  the  aid,  support, 
and  understanding  of  the  medical  people  for 
services  noc  planning  and  received  It-  But 
in  order  to  get  this  they  promised  everybody 
the  moon  There  was  no  realism  put  Into 
the  planning  of  the  delivery  of  these  services. 
In  most  states  they  said  that  they  would  pay 
usual  and  customary  fees. 

Again  I  don't  intend  to  indict  the  dental 
or    medical    professions    but    I    think    what 
happened  as  far  as  fees  are  concerned  Is  his- 
tory   The  facts  are  that  the  planners  forgot 
that  all  medical  people  are  human  first  and 
professionals  second  and  now  that  the  usual 
and  customary  fee  system  has  been  ln3t?.lled. 
It  Is  going  to  make  It  extremely  difficult  to 
change  this  system.  Another  thing  that  was 
very  bad  was  that  there  was  no  quality  re- 
view  system   built   Into   these   programs   so 
that   dentists   for   instance   In   one  program 
that  I  know  of  were  given  a  completely  tree 
hand  in  their  diagnosis  and  treatment  plan: 
whereas,    If    they    had    had    peer    review.   It 
probably  would  have  saved  the  program.  But 
the  upshot  was  that  they  canceled  the  whole 
program  except  Just  for  pain  and  infection. 
7    The  final  problem  that  we  mention  Is 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Ten  years  ago  this  was  a  very  well 
organized,  closely  knit,  smoothly  operating 
foroe  for   the  good  of   health   management 
partlcularlv  In  public  health  for  all  of  the 
United  States   With  all  the  social  legislation 
that  has  been  passed  since  President  John 
Kennedy  was  first  Inaugurated  the  majority 
of  It  was  given  to  HEW  for  implementation. 
What  this  has  done  In  our  opinion  In  effect 
Is  to  make  HEW  so  large  and  so  unwieldy 
that  It  Is  completely  unmanageable.  I  feel 
thU  Is  one  of  the  reasons  that  the  secretaries 
of  HEW  have  come  and  gone  so  fast;  all  of 
them  are   taking  a  shot  at  reorganizing  It 
when  It  probably  didn't  need  this  at  all. 

At  any  rate.  It  Is  so  disorganized  at  the 
moment  that  it  Is  very  questionable  whether 
it  can  ever  be  put  back  together  again  as  a 
single  entity.  Certainly  all  of  the  subjects. 
Health  Education,  and  Welfare,  are  so  Im- 
portant that  they  should  have  separate 
recognition  and  probably  should  not  be  in 
one  department.  We  In  the  public  health 
field  have  for  many  years  looked  toward  the 
health  component  of  HEW  for  consultation, 
guidance,  and  support.  Very  suddenly  we 
find  ourselves  in  the  position  of  playing  the 
opposite  role.  The  point  Is  that  this  is  occur- 
ring at  a  time  when  the  President  and  Con- 
gress need  strong  positive  leadership  and 
guidance  in  this  most  Important  field. 

When  one  takes  a  look  at  the  problems 
listed  above,  the  question  arises— Is  there 
any  one  solution  to  the  total  subject  of 
health  in  the  United  States?  Then  when  one 
looks  further  at  how  closely  health  care  Is 
related  to  economics  and  Inflation,  one  really 
begins  to  wonder— Is  there  an  answer?  Our 
first  thought  is:  This  is  too  complicated,  too 
large  to  ever  reduce  the  polarity  of  all  the 
special  interests  such  as  the  empire  building 
tendency  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion American  Dental  Association  and  more 
importantly  the  pov/er  struggle  that  Is  very 
evident  in  the  underprivileged  areas  particu- 
larly among  Blacks  as  to  who  will  emerge  the 
leader  and  the  spokesman  for  their  people. 
However,  there  has  to  be  a  way.  there  has  to 
be  some  method  by  which  we  can  reach  a 
consensus  to  bring  together  all  the  forces 
that  would  promote  better  health  for  our 
people. 

There  are  those  who  will  argue  that  it  will 
have  to  be  done  by  naandate  and  others  that 
free  enterprise  will  solve  the  problems.  In 
our  opinion  neither  of  theee  views  Is  correct 
because  we  have  seen  social  legislation  fall 


such  as  the  Volsted  Act  and  we  know  that 
our  medical  care  system  under  free  enter- 
prise is  Just  not  doing  the  Job.  Our  view  Is 
that  the  answer  lies  somewhere  between 
these  two  extremes. 

For  instance,  there  has  been  some  very 
significant  work  done;  also,  some  tentative 
steps  taken  toward  the  solution  of  these 
problems.  The  first  Is  the  study  by  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Community  Health 
Services  entlUed,  "Health  Is  a  Community 
Affair."  This  study  very  significantly  points 
out  the  personal  and  environmental  health 
services  that  will  be  needed  in  the  years 
ahead  and  makes  authoritative  recommenda- 
tions for  action.  I  feel  very  strongly  that  any- 
one who  is  interested  in  health  legislation 
should  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  this  pub- 
lication Secondly  under  P.L.  39-749  we  have 
the  comprehensive  health  planning  people 
both  at  the  state  and  regional  levels.  Unfor- 
tunately the  funding  for  this  is  very  insig- 
nificant; secondly,  they  didn't  put  enough 
"teeth"  in  the  planning  agencies  to  make 
them  really  effective.  Even  taking  the  middle 
road  between  mandated  and  voluntary  ac- 
tion, the  planning  people  should  have 
enough  authority  to  correct  gross  errors  in 
delivery  of  health  services. 

It  is  our  feeling  that  no  one  health  de- 
livery svstem  is  going  to  fit  our  total  popu- 
lation it  has  been  shown  very  clearly  in  our 
neighborhood  health  center  for  the  poor  the 
amount  of  good  that  can  be  done  for  poor 
people  at  a  fairly  reasonable  cost  but  more 
importantly  the  f£.cts  that  have  come  out 
of  these  projects  is  that  this  population  has 
absolutely  no  inner  resources  in  which  to 
manage  health  affairs;  they  have  no  under- 
standing of  what  health  is;  they  have  no 
knowledge  of  how  to  receive  or  to  ask  for 
health  services;  they  have  no  transportation 
to  get  there  if  they  did  know  so  that  every- 
thing needs  to  be  done  for  them — manage- 
ment of  their  home,  management  of  nutri- 
tion management  of  their  environmental 
surroundings,  so  that  this  would  necessarily 
take  an  entirely  different  approach  to  health 
services  than  it  would  for  the  better  edu- 
cated and  more  affluent  people. 

Actually  the  cost  of  delivery  of  services  to 
these  people  (this  has  incidentally  been  a 
completely  one  door  operation)  for  medical 
visits  have  averaged  $12.94;  denUl  visits 
»14.18-  physical  therapy  visits  $8.40;  all  the 
other  "social  services— mental  health,  home 
■nursing  etc.  has  averaged  about  $9.00  per 
visit  This  amounts  to  about  $11.00  per  pa- 
tient visit  for  total  health  care  for  families. 
Now  contrast  this  with  the  affluent  society 
who  has  enough  money  to  purchase  at  least 
hospitalization  insurance  protection  and  to 
purchase  health  services  if  the  health  serv- 
ices are  available.  This  is  a  population  group 
who  should  be  well  enough  educated  if 
they  are  properly  motivated  to  manage  their 
own  health  affairs  and  generally  I'm  sure  this 
is  true  The  only  thing  in  this  group  that  I 
would  be  hesitant  to  predict  Is  what  Is  an 
income  level  that  would  make  them  af- 
fluent enough  to  manage  their  health  affairs; 
of  course,  it  depends  on  the  number  of  chil- 
dren size  of  the  family  and  so  forth,  but 
I  would  suspect  that  it  would  start  around 
$7.500  00  per  year  for  a  family  of  three  peo- 
ple This  should  afford  them  enough  money 
to  purchase  hospitalization  insurance  and  to 
pay  their  medical  bills  that  are  accrued  out- 
side of  this  Insurance  program. 

This  leaves  a  large  group  that  Is  classi- 
fied as  medically  indigent  In  which  any 
kind  of  medical  problems  are  calamitous  to 
the  family.  It  Is  our  feeling  that  the  pri- 
vate purveyors  of  medical  care  could  take 
care  of  this  group  of  people  If  they  were 
furnished  with  an  insurance  program  that 
would  adequately  cover  them.  1  would  like 


to  emphasize  again  and  again  that  we  are 
talking  about  comprehensive  health  Insur- 
ance which  covers  prevention,  office  visits, 
hospitalization,  rehabilitation,  and  what- 
ever It  takes  to  keep  a  family  healthy.  This 
portion  of  the  program  could  be  very  well 
done  on  a  sliding  scale  so  that  the  govern- 
ment would  not  have  to  pick  up  the  total 
insurance  cost  because  these  people  do  have 
some  capability. 

Now  in  order  to  review  what  has  been  said 
in  the  foregoing  I  think  that  there  should 
be  three  methods  of  delivering  health  serv- 
ices to  the  three  different  kinds  of  popula- 
tion groups  that  we  have  In  this  country  be- 
cause I  don't  think  one  system  would  cover 
all  three  adequately.  These  three  are: 

1.  For  the  poor  that  total  services  be 
given  this  group  through  a  closed  group 
practice  such  as  Kaiser-Permanente  plan  or 
such  as  the  Neighborhood  Health  Center 
concept.  This  would  be  done  with  salaried 
health  workers,  with  all  of  the  disciplines  or- 
ganized toward  rendering  family  health  serv- 
ices to  poor  people  within  certain  eligibility 
guidelines. 

2.  That  a  health  Insurance  program  for 
medically  Indigent  people  be  written  that 
would  have  sufficient  comprehensiveness  to 
cover  all  of  the  services  in  order  to  prevent 
diseases,  to  treat  diseases,  and  to  rehabilitate 
people  and  that  these  services  be  rendered 
by  the  private  sector  of  medicine  or  through 
group  practices.  Also,  that  the  programs  be 
done  on  a  sliding  scale  basts. 

3.  For  the  affluent  society  that  there  be  no 
change  In  the  health  delivery  system  that  is 
presently  available  in  the  United  States  and 
which  admittedly  offers  the  best  technologi- 
cal health  care  in  the  world.  At  the  present 
time  in  this  group  the  real  health  needs  are 
being  met  so  that  in  any  community  the 
health  indices  show  that  the  affluent  have 
many,  manv  less  health  problems  than  the 
poor  people.  And  finally  that  there  be  a 
health  planning  agency  within  each  com- 
munity that  has  enough  authority  in  their 
activity  to  see  to  it  that  health  services  meet 
the  needs  of  a  given  population  and  that  we 
don't  have  hospital  beds  in  hospital  wards 
standing  Idle;  that  we  do  have  adequate 
ambulance  services.  In  short  that  the  health 
needs  of  the  people  of  the  community  can  be 
met  in  a  quality  manner  and  through  a  true 
community  service  effort. 

Senator  Harris.  Mr.  Gene  Jordan  is  a  con- 
sumer of  health  and  medical  services.  A 
statement  by  him  of  his  own  personal  ex- 
periences might  be  helpful  to  us.  I  thank 
Bethal  Ward  for  bringing  Mr.  Jordan's  pres- 
ence to  my  attention.  Mr.  Jordan.  I  under- 
stand you've  lately  had  some  considerable 
expense  because  of  open  heart  surgery.  Tell 
us  about  that  and  your  own  personal  situa- 
tion with  regard  to  those  expenses.  I  think  it 
will  be  useful  to  us. 

STATEMENT    OF    MR.    GENE    JORDAN 

In  May  of  1969.  I  had  open  heart  surgery. 
Prior  to  this  time  I  had  never  been  able  to 
get  hospitalization  because  I  had  rheumatic 
fever  when  I  was  seven  years  old.  The  doctor 
had  told  me  a  year  before  I  had  this  surgery 
that  I  should  have  had  it  done  then  but  I 
felt  like  I  couldn't  afford  It  because,  with  a 
family  and  automobiles  and  everything  and 
no  insurance,  there  was  no  way  which  I  could 
afford  It.  So  finally  back  In  April  of  1969 
I  had  a  heart  seizure  and  the  doctor  told  me 
I  would  have  to  have  this  surgery  or  live 
maybe  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half.  I  still 
didn't  have  any  insurance.  So  I  went  aheed 
and  had  It  and  It  cost  approximately  $7000 
for  the  hospital  and  the  doctor  who  did  the 
surgery. 

I've  had  some  help  with  Title  19.  It  did 
help  me  with  some  of  my  bills  but  I  still 
have  probably  $3000  for  $3500  that  I  still 
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have  to  pay.  I  have  to  pay  this  over  a  period 
of  payments  whenever  I  get  the  money  to 
pay  It.  My  family,  mother,  father,  sisters 
and  brothers,  really  kept  me  going— rent,  eat- 
ing, etc.  My  wife  worked  but  she  was  off 
five  weeks  when  I  had  this  surgery,  because 
after  I  came  home  she  had  to  care  for  me. 

If  it  hadn't  been  for  my  mother  and  father, 
sisters  and  brothers,  and  people  like  this  I 
would  have  been — well  It  would  have  been  a 
disaster  because  everything  I  had  was  mort- 
gaged— car,  house,  furniture  and  all  those 
things,  and  I  would  have  lost  everything  I 
had.  I  have  been  real  fortunate  In  getting 
some  of  these  bills  paid  but  a  lot  of  people 
are  not  eis  fortunate  as  I  am. 

I  know,  I've  visited  with  people  who  have 
had  open  heart  surgery  since  I  had  it  and 
they  haven't  been  quite  as  lucky  as  I  have 
been.  This  shows  you  that  poor  people  Just 
can't  get  this  Insurance.  If  I  could  have  got 
the  Insurance  I  could  have  paid  for  It  prob- 
ably but  there  was  no  way  I  could  because  I 
wasn't  qualified,  because  I  had  this  trouble. 
After  I  got  out  of  the  hospital,  for  awhile  my 
drug  bin  was  about  $60  or  $60  a  week  for 
three  or  four  months  because  they  put  me 
on  one  drug  and  this  wouldn't  work  and 
they'd  take  me  off  this  and  put  me  on  an- 
other. I  don't  know  what  I  would  have  done, 
and  I  still  have  problems  with  paying.  But 
the  doctors  are  real  lenient  but  the  hospital 
Is  not  quite  so  lenient.  But  the  doctors, 
they  go  along,  and  pay  me  this  and  when  you 
have  more,  pay  me  more.  This  has  been 
my  experience  with  medical  expense  and  it's 
been  this  way  most  of  my  life.  My  mother 
and  father  were  hindered  by  it  because  I 
had  to  be  in  the  hospital  so  much.  I  probably 
spent  75%  of  my  life  In  hospitals  between 
the  time  I  was  seven  and  the  time  I  was 
16  or  17  years  old.  So  It  cost  them  a  lot  of 
money  and  had  there  been  some  way — if  they 
could  have  had  any  Insurance  like  this  why 
It  would  have  been  a  lot  easier  on  them  and 
a  lot  easier  on  myself  too. 

Senator  Harris.  Gene,  are  you  back  at  work 
yet? 

Mr.  JOEDAN.  I  was  a  barber  and  holding 
my  arms  up  like  this  puts  too  much  pressure 
on  this  valve,  so  vocational  rehabilitation  Is 
going  to  train  me  to  do  something  I  can  sit 
down  to  and  work  with  my  hands  out  front 
and  get  off  my  feet. 

Senator  Harris.  How  long  have  you  been 
off  work? 

Mr.  Jordan.  Since  May  of  1069. 

Senate-  H.kreis.  About  what  were  you 
making  before  that? 

Mr.  Jordan.  In  the  neighborhood  of  $650 
to  $750  a  month. 

Senator  Harris.  And  what  did  you  say  you 
still  owe? 

Mr.  Jordan.  Approximately  $3500.  plus 
medicine  I'm  still  ouying,  which  I'll  have 
to  be  taking  the  rest  of  my  life. 

Senator  Harris.  Gene,  you  present  the 
problem  very  dramatically.  You  are  cer- 
tainly to  be  complimented  for  coming  here 
and  giving  us  that  testimony.  It  will  be 
very  helpful. 

Mr.  Johdan.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Harris.  Thank  you,  and  good  luck. 

Mr.  Ross  Hutchlns  is  a  good  friend  of  mine. 
Ross  has  had  some  particular  experience 
which  I  think  will  be  very  useful  to  us  here 

TESTIMONY   OF   MR.  ROSS   HUTCHINS,    ATTORNEY, 
TtTLSA.  OKLA. 

Senator,  my  name  Is  Ross  Hutchlns.  I  am 
an  attorney  here  in  Tulsa.  I  serve  as  trustee 
in  bankruptcy  for  between  one  and  two  hun- 
dred cases  per  year.  By  far.  the  overwhelming 
cause  for  bankruptcy  is  an  illness  and  the 
resulting  medical  expense.  It  Is  the  cause 
of  somewhere  between  60%  and  90 '^r  of  those 
cases  tried.  We  are  talking  about  here  In 
Tulsa  approximately  1.300  cases  per  year. 

The  typical  bankrupt  is  between  20  and  30 


years  old.  He  has  a  wife.  He  has  children.  If 
he  has  been  the  one  who  incurred  the  illness 
the  time  at  which  he  goes  Into  bankruptcy  is 
shortly  after  the  Illness  occurs  because  both 
Income  stops  and  expense  goes  up.  If  It  has 
been  some  other  member  of  the  family  the 
time  of  bankruptcy  Is  extended.  It  may  be 
as  short  as  six  months;  maybe  five  years.  In 
that  time  he  has  devoted  part  of  his  income 
into  payment  of  the  medical  bills  and  he 
has  become  Indebted  to  any  number  of  peo- 
ple m  the  community.  Typically  when  he 
became  bankrupt  he  had  a  good  Job,  his  in- 
come may  have  been  $600  or  $700  per  month 
even.  Maybe  he  did  not  have  as  good  a  Job.  In 
either  event  since  he  was  relatively  newly 
married,  he  owed  on  his  furniture,  his  car 
and  his  home.  It  took  virtually  everything 
he  had  to  meet  the  payments  and  there  was 
no  reasonable  way  by  which  economic  plan- 
ning would  have  permitted  him  to  be  in 
some  other  position. 

There  were  few,  if  any.  government  pro- 
grams available  to  him  because  he  was 
neither  old  enough  to  qualify  nor  poor 
enough  to  qualify.  Nor  was  he  physically 
Impaired,  at  least  when  the  accident  or  the 
Illness  occurred.  By  the  way,  it's  virtually 
always  an  Illness,  very,  very  seldom  aia  acci- 
dent. He  flncMy  reaches  a  point  where  he 
Just  cannot  go  on  and  does  file  bankruptcy. 
This  would  not  be  a  100 '7  load  back  on  the 
government  to  take  up  these  people  to  the 
extent  they  represent  an  expenditure  in  the 
economy  because  there  is  an  expense  to  the 
government  In  putting  him  through  bank- 
ruptcy. There  Is  also  an  expense  to  a  large 
segment  of  the  population  in  the  bills  and 
expenses  they're  already  losing  by  reason  of 
his  particular  problem. 

Senator  Harris.  That's  very  startling  testi- 
mony. It  is  something  that  is  new  to  me. 

Mr.  HuTCHiNS.  Well,  virtually  all  your 
bankrupts  are  young,  married  couples.  If 
they're  under  twenty  they  just  haven't  had 
sufficient  time  to  get  In  enough  trouble, 
(laughter).  Also  they  haven't  been  able  to 
borrow  .  .  .  they  may  have  already  come  into 
the  problems  but  the  creditors  haven't  had 
time  to  apply  sufficient  pressure  that  they 
had  to  resort  to  bankruptcy  courts  to  get  cut 
from  under.  As  they  grow  older  and  the  prob- 
lems build  up  en  them,  they  finally  give  up 
under  the  load  and  by  the  way  they  give  up 
Justifiably.  As  this  man  suggested,  too,  about 
his  parents,  typically  some  of  the  debts  listed 
are  debts  to  parents  and  relatives  who  have 
given  them  money  to  help  them  out  in  this 
crisis.  And  by  and  large  from  the  creditors' 
standpoint  they  have  tried  to  do  the  right 
thing.  They  Just  haven't  been  able  to  do  it. 

Senator  Harris.  There  is  a  point  that  you 
make  that  we  really  miss  a  lot  in  this  coun- 
try :  that  the  people  in  the  middle  rightly  feel 
that  if  they  were  a  little  poorer  or  richer  they 
would  get  a  lot  more  attention.  The  man  in 
the  middle,  for  example,  pays  more  than  his 
fair  share  of  taxes,  which  Is  something  we've 
been  trying  to  do  something  about,  but  not 
enough.  He  generally  doesn't  have  the  special 
attention  to  the  educational  needs  of  his 
children:  doesn't  have  the  special  attention 
to  his  health  needs;  and  so  forth.  I  think  the 
point  you  make  in  that  regard  is  very  well 
taken. 

Mr.  HuTCHiNS.  This  man  has  few  programs 
available  to  him  offered  through  the  govern- 
ment. When  he  gets  newly  married,  he's  got 
the  greatest  cash  requirement  he'll  ever  have. 
He's  got  to  buy  his  home,  car,  furniture,  and 
pay  for  his  children  and  their  education  and 
clothing.  For  instance,  elderly  people  who 
frequently  go  to  nursing  homes,  even  under 
the  minimal  amount  afforded  to  them,  some- 
times are  able  to  save  a  little  money,  five  or 
ten  dollars  a  month.  This  man  cant  pos- 
sibly have  been  in  that  position.  Every  month 
he's  short.  He's  short  even  under  the  most 
favorable    conditions.    Yet    he    had    a    hard 


time  borrowing  money  and  Is  unable  to  es- 
tablish any  credit  and  he  has  no  assets.  He 
started  out  with  a  wife  and  maybe  a  car.  He 
owed  more  on  the  car  than  it  was  worth. 
T>-picai;y  also  is  another  thing  that  fre- 
quently hapfiens  to  them  as  they  start  going 
bankrupt,  they  have  no  credit:  they  didn't 
buy  a  good  enough  car  and  they  keep  driv- 
ing it  and  they  may  own  three  or  four  cars 
none  of  which  are  newer  than  six  to  eight 
years  and  virtually  none  of  them  run.  He 
probably  had  to  come  to  the  court  house 
with  his  attorney  because  his  car  didn't  run. 

Senator  Harris.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Now  we'd  like  to  hear  from  Mr.  W.  R. 
Bethel,  who  is  President  of  the  Oklahoma 
Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield.  He's  been  waiting 
here  very  patiently  all  day.  We're  glad  you 
could  be  here  and  we're  glad  to  hear  from 
you. 

TESTIMONY     OF    MR.    W.    R.    BETHEL.    PRESIDENT. 
OKLAHOMA  BLVE  CKOSS-BLrE  SHIELD 

Thank  you.  Senator  Harris.  My  name  is 
W.  R.  Bethel.  I  am  President  of  Group  Hos- 
pl»l  Service  and  Oklahoma  Physicians  Serv- 
ice, better  known  as  Oklahoma  Blue  Cross 
and  Blue  Shield.  We  believe  that  it  Is  both 
timely  and  fitting  that  you  should  provide 
an  opportunity  for  the  citizens  of  Oklahoma 
to  express  their  views  relative  to  one  of  the 
most  pressing  problems  facing  our  state,  and 
the  nation,  today  .  .  .  "health  care  financing 
and  health  care  delivery."  We  believe  it 
might  be  helpful  to  your  deliberations  to 
have  some  of  the  background  of  Blue  Cross 
and  Blue  Shield  nationally  and,  more  spe- 
cifically. Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  in  Okla- 
homa. 

Further,  as  you  know,  our  corporations 
are  made  up  of  laymen,  administrators,  doc- 
tors, hospital  representatives,  and  people  of 
the  communities  we  serve.  We  have  repre- 
sentatives of  each  of  those  sections  here 
today. 

Senator  Harris.  I  think  we  should  Intro- 
duce them  so  we'd  be  certain  to  have  their 
names  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Bethel.  Mr.  Ernest  L.  Stucker  Is  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  the  Blue  Cross  Cor- 
poration. Mr.  W.  B.  (Bill)  Hicks  of  the  M  K 
&  O  Trail  ways.  Blunt  Martin.  Dr.  Ed  Calhoon 
Is  here  as  a  member  of  the  Blue  Shield  Board. 
Dr.  Scott  Hendren  is  a  member  of  the  Blue 
Shield  Board.  Mr.  H.  C.  Gocher  is  a  layman 
and  is  the  owner  of  the  Cimmaron  Telephone 
Company  from  Mannford  and  is  a  lay  mem- 
ber of  the  Blue  Shield  Board.  Our  hospital 
representatives  are:  Mr.  Jim  Harvey  who  Is 
a  member  of  the  Blue  Cross  Board:  Dick  Lut- 
trell  who  Is  a  member  of  the  Blue  Cross 
Board;  and  Joe  Gunn  who  Is  a  member  of 
our  Board  and  President  of  the  Oklahoma 
Hospital  Association. 

As  you  are  p>erhaps  aware,  the  concept  ot 
voluntary  prepayment  was  originated  in 
Texas  in  1929.  It  came  about  because  people 
had  a  need  for  financial  help  in  times  of 
health  crises.  The  Oklahoma  Blue  Cross  Plan 
was  formed  In  1940.  followed  by  Oklahoma 
Blue  Shield  five  years  later.  It  those  years, 
approximately  70 'o  of  the  hospitals  in  the 
state  were  small,  proprietary  institutions.  In 
the  main,  with  somewhat  limited  facilities 
and  services.  Because  of  the  Increasing  de- 
mand for  services  the  profile  of  hospitals  has 
changed,  over  the  years,  from  proprietary  to 
community  sponsorship,  offering  a  wide 
variety  of  services.  Another  contributing  fac- 
tor to  this  change  was  the  existence  of  a 
private  financing  mechanism  through  Blue 
Cross  and  Blue  Shield.  Without  question,  the 
Implementation  of  a  mechanism  that  allows 
a  substantial  segment  of  the  state's  popu- 
lation to  prepay  a  goodly  portion  of  Its 
health  care  needs,  continues  to  contribute 
substantially  to  the  significant  changes  and 
Improvements  In  all  health  care  services. 

Historically,  Blue   Cross   and   Blue  Shield 
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have  also  concerned  themselves  with  quality 
care  at  the  least  possible  cost.  .,.,.„  .^. 
With  regard  to  the  latter,  we  believe  the 
oSma^Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  Plans 
wera  among  the  first  pioneers  of  many  inno- 
Tatio^relltlng  to  cost  stabilization.  UtlUza- 
Uon  and  peer  review  which  are  ""^^f  fj^; 
cussed  today,  are  only  two  ways  the  Plans 
h^e  helped  people  to  obtain  quality  health 
^^e  at  The  lowest  possible  price  over  these 


""xhese"  fiscal  safeguards,  in  sp"e  of  seem- 
ine  evidence  to  the  contrary,  have  helped  to 
o'ntaln  costs.  Additionally,  these  two  SV; 
terns  of  voluntary  prepayment  'Blue  Cross 
and  Blue  Shield,  have  served  as  catalysis 
for  what  is  now  known  as  comprehens  ve 
area^-lde  planning.  For  example,  in  the  mid- 
dle 1950s  the  Oklahoma  Blue  Cross  and 
Blue  Shield  Plans  established  Member  Coun- 
cils in  all  of  the  counties  in  Oklahoma. 

These  councils  were  comprised  of  respon- 
sible community  leaders,  such  as.  members 
of  thf  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Physicians, 
hospital  administrators  and  o^her  op  n  on 
and  influence  leaders.  The  purpose  of  the 
Member  CouncUs  was  to  provde  forums 
through  Which  the  community  leaders  and 
providers  of  care  could  "'^bange  their  con- 
«.rns  and  ideas  for  Improvement.  Most  of 
^eu  ^^cussions  were  focused  on  meeting 
commSxity  health  needs  through^  priva^ 
financing  mechanisms  such  ^^  BJue  Cro^ 
and  Blue  Shield,  as  opposed  to  tax  flnancea 

«Xe  Tr^port-'rprouuct  of  these  meet- 
ings was  a  series  of  educational  programs  en- 
tulLi  'Careful  Use.-  aimed  at  encouraging 
hel^lse  and  effective  use  of  their  budgeted 
heaUh  care  dollars.  These  educational  pro- 
grams were  sponsored  by  Blue  Cross  and 
Blue  Shield  and  had  the  support  of  both 
consumer  and  provider  groups.  Through  this 
type  of  contact  and  involvement  in  com- 
munity health  affairs.  Blue  Cross  and  Blue 
Shield  have  long  been  Influential  so  far  as 
both  the  availability  of  heath  services  and 
their  economical  delivery  are  concerned. 

In  this  time  when  the  pubic's  interest  Is  of 
utmost  importance,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that,  for  many  years.  Oklahoma  Blue  Cross 
and  Blue  Shield  have  had  equal  representa- 
tion on  their  Boards  of  Trustees  from  con- 
sumers, hospitals  anl  physicians. 

The  people's  trust  Is  truly  an  invigorat- 
ing challenge.  These  voluntary,  non-profit 
entities.  Oklahoma  Blue  Cross  and  Blue 
Shield,  have,  from  the  very  beginning,  under 
their  enabling  legislation,  required  partici- 
pation by  the  consumer  public  on  their 
Boards.  Now,  standing  on  the  threshold  of  the 
Substantial  Seventies,  consumer  Influence 
will  become  more  Important  than  ever  before. 
It  will  be  a  vital  factor  in  areawide  planning 
for  the  distribution  of  health  services  and 
in  the  recruitment  and  prudent  tise  of  avail- 
able health  manpower.  Constimer  participa- 
tion will  be  heavily  relied  upon  to  clarify. 
and  make  more  effective  use  of  government 
subsidy  programs — and  to  help  define  the 
direction  of  an  improved  health  care  delivery 
system. 

While  this  balance  of  representation  Is 
evidence  of  our  recognition  that  the  Interest 
of  the  consumer  Is  paramount.  I  would  hasten 
to  add  that,  in  our  Judgment,  the  Interest 
of  the  provider  and  the  consumer  Is  more 
often  in  harmony  than  in  conflict. 

Earlier,  I  mentioned  the  vogue  term, 
"Peer  Review."  Here  again,  the  Oklahoma 
Plans  assumed  a  leadership  role  many  years 
ago.  In  the  lat«  40'8  and  early  SO's.  meetings 
were  held  with  physician  committeee.  all 
over  the  state,  to  decide  ways  and  means  of 
assuring  quality  care  and  optimum  tise  of 
health  care  dollars.  Of  course,  those  early 
endeavors  have  now  evolved  into  a  much 
more  sophisticated  monitoring  system,  which 


Is  still  under  constant  review  and  improve- 
ment. 

Nationally,  the  Blue  Plans  touch  every 
major  community  in  the  United  States,  ren- 
dering services  to  approximately  70  mil- 
lion Americans,  at  risk,  and  reach  approxi- 
mated 25  million  more  aged  and  poor 
through  government  contract.  These  Plans, 
including  Oklahoma  Blue  Cross  and  Blue 
Shield,  are  all  voluntary,  non-profit  corpora- 
tions. 

Prom  our  humble  beginning  in  1940. 
Oklahoma  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  now 
serve  about  one  million  Oklahomans.  In- 
cluding 625.000  persons  under  private  con- 
tract, and  as  intermediary  for  the  remainder 
under  government  programs. 

We  can  report  that  Blue  Cross  and  Blue 
Shield  returned  97'",  of  its  members'  dues,  in 
the  form  of  bene.'lts,  in  1969.  It  is  also  note- 
worthy that  Blue  Cross  administered  the 
Part  A  portion  of  the  Medicare  Program  at 
a  cost   to   the  government  of  only   1.9%. 

We  are  gratified  that  100  ?r  of  the  hospitals 
In  Oklahoma  demonstrated  their  confidence 
by  designating  Blue  Cross  as  their  inter- 
mediary for  Medicare  and  that  the  Oklahoma 
physicians  chose  Blue  Shield  to  handle  the 
CHAMPUS  Program.  We  believe  that  all  of 
this  is  indisputable  evidence  that  the  volun- 
tary prepayment  mechanism  has  a  unique 
contribution  to  make  in  the  implementa- 
tion and  administration  of  government- 
sponsored  health  care  programs  just  as  It 
has  in  the  private  sector. 

Further,  we  are  convinced  that  such  eco- 
nomical and  efficient  administration  of  fed- 
eral programs  is  achievable  only  through 
utilizing  the  expertise  of  the  private  sector 
and  we  would  urge  that  broader  administra- 
tive latitude  be  granted  to  this  proven 
system. 

While  our  accomplishments  are  substan- 
tial, many  problem  remains  to  tw  solved.  In 
fnls  connection,  we  are  currently  engaged  in 
developing  broader  benefit  programs,  study- 
ing alternative  delivery  systems  and  new 
methods  of  containing  costs. 

In  cooperation  with  the  dental  profession. 
we  are  currently  administering  an  experi- 
mental dental  care  program  for  approxi- 
mately 12,000  Oklahomans.  Shortly,  we  will 
make  a  similar  program  available  to  a  large 
portion  of  our  total  membership.  Also,  we 
will  soon  Introduce  an  out  of  hospital  drug 
program  and,  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Oklahoma  State  Medical  Association,  will 
Implement  a  program  for  the  payment  of 
physicians'  usual,  customary  and  rea.=onable 
charges  with  a  broad  scope  of  benefits. 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  conducting  ex- 
periments in  alternate  levels  of  care  and 
home  health  services  in  the  City  of  Musko- 
gee with  expectation  they  will  be  imple- 
mented throughout  the  state  If  proven  suc- 
cessful. 

Further,  we  are  investigating  a  broad  spec- 
trum of  additional  programs  seeking  those 
best  suited  to  reduce  the  incidence  and 
length  of  In-patlent  care  which  is  the  most 
costly  care  of  all.  Some  examples  of  these 
are  pre-admlsslon  testing,  multl-phaslc 
screening  and  group  practice  arrangements, 
with  emphasis  upon  prevention  and  early 
detection. 

Senator,  you  are  undoubtedly  aware  that  a 
major  factor  in  the  increasing  cost  of  health 
care  is  a  substantial  shortage  of  health  man- 
power. Many  communities  in  Oklahoma  do 
not  have  physicians,  nurses  or  paramedical 
personnel  available  at  all.  We  would  urgently 
recommend  that  federal  funds  be  directed, 
through  the  states,  to  refine  and  expand  pro- 
grams for  better  facilities  and  education  of 
health  manpower  in  all  categories.  Even  more 
important,  in  terms  of  more  attainable  goals 
in  the  near  future,  Is  the  need  for  planning 
which  vrill  stress  better  distribution  and  in- 


creasing the  production  of  our  present  man- 
power resources. 

As  an  example  of  what  can  be  accomplished, 
we  suggest  further  consideration  be  given 
to  the  "Health  Careers"  programs  which  Blue 
Cross  actively  supported  from  the  beginning 
throuc;h  the  Regional  Medical  Program  now 
functioning  at  the  University  of  Oiilahoma 
Medical  Center.  This  program  seeks  to  en- 
courage young  physicians  and  others  to  go 
into  areas  of  the  state  where  health  services 
are  inadequate  or  are  non-existent.  It  is  our 
fcelief  that  the  Regional  Medical  Programs 
hold  much  promise  for  more  effective  use  of 
existing  and  future  health  manpower. 

Voluntary  Areawide  Planning  is  another  ap- 
proach which,  v.hen  effectively  Implemented, 
will  help  utilize  health  manpower  to  a  greater 
advantage.  The  importance  of  coniprehen.sive 
planning  for  health  facilities,  services  and 
manpower,  and  the  coordinated  use  of  finan- 
cial resources  Is  widely  recognized.  This  rec- 
o<^nltion  stems  from  an  awakening  realiza- 
tion that  health  facilities  are  Interdependent; 
and  that  consumer  Interests  and  economic 
reality  require  a  wide  variety  of  facilities  and 
services.  Further,  with  new  ways  to  retrieve 
and  use  comprehensive  data  on  all  aspects 
of  health  care,  new  opportunities  for  effec- 
tiveness are  presenting  themselves. 

The  management  of  Oklahoma  Blue  Cross 
rjid  Blue  Shield,  believing  in  the  need  for 
comprehensive  health  planning,  is  commit- 
ted to  supporting  recognized  agencies  with 
financial  contributions  and  with  skilled 
manpower  and  sophisticated  equipment. 

Many  of  these  efforts  we've  touched  on  are 
also  under  study  and  trial  by  other  Blue 
Cross  and  Blue  Shield  Plans  across  the  na- 
tion. Since  these  programs  have  been  widely 
aired  in  other  public  hearings,  you  are  un- 
doubtedly aware  of  them  and  no  useful  pur- 
pose would  be  served  by  going  into  greater 
detail  today. 

Of  immediate  concern  to  all  of  the  people 
of  Oklahoma  and  the  providers  of  health  care 
is  the  unwarranted  increase  in  the  cost  of 
care  to  the  private  sector,  caused  by  certain 
restrictions  in  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
regulations.  These  restrictions  prohibit  the 
federal  and  state  governments  from  paying 
their  fair  share  of  the  full  cost  of  providing 
health  services. 

Briefly,  here's  what  we  mean  .  .  . 
Since  hospitals  provide  a  substantial 
amount  of  care  for  which  they  are  not  re- 
imbursed, they  must  then  add  these  costs 
to  the  charges  of  other  patients.  This  Is  com- 
monly known  as  "reduction  in  revenue"  and 
includes  all  contractual  allowances,  charity 
and  bad  debts.  In  1968.  Oklahoma  hospitals 
had  reductions  in  revenue  which  cost  Blue 
Cross  Subscribers  in  excess  of  $2  million. 
Amounts  ranging  up  to  $15  30  per  day  had  to 
be  added  to  the  Blue  Cross  patient's  bill  to 
make  up  this  loss,  mainly  attributable  to 
Medicare  and  Medicaid.  Studies  for  1969  are 
not  yet  completed,  but  indications  are  that 
these  losses  of  revenue  cost  Blue  Cross  Sub- 
scribers in  excess  of  $3  million.  When  our 
studies  are  complete,  we  predict  that  the 
effect  upon  the  Blus  Cross  patient's  bill  was 
an  increase  of  up  to  approximately  $20  per 
patient  day. 

The  net  operating  loss  of  the  Blue  Cross 
Plan  in  1968  was  $1,098,000.  In  1969  our  losses 
were  $2,199,000.  Senator  Harris,  we  think 
you  will  agree  with  us  that  it  is  unfair  to 
the  625,000  Oklahomans  who  are  Blue  Cross 
Subscribers  to  have  to  subsidize  Medicare 
and  Medicaid  to  this  extent. 

Since  the  advent  of  the  Medicare  Law,  there 
have  been  35  hospitals  which  have  closed 
their  doors.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  these 
hospitals  were  closed  In  large  measure  due 
to  Medicare  regulations  and  the  disparity  of 
reimbursement.  This  past  week,  three  more 
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Oklahoma  hospitals  were  added  to  this  list  of 
"closed  hospitals." 

Based  upon  our  knowledge  gained  as  a 
Medicare  Intermediary  and  from  our  on-going 
Blue  Cross  audits,  current  Information  Indi- 
cates that  30  to  40  additional  Oklahoma 
hospitals  are  in  a  very  precarious  financial 
condition  and  may  also  be  on  the  verge  of 
closing. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  we  already  have  a 
problem  of  Inadequate  health  care  facilities 
m  our  rural  communities.  While  we  would 
grant  that  some  of  the  hospitals  ■which  are 
caught  in  this  predicament  leave  much  to 
be  desired,  the  communities  affected  by  their 
closing  now  need  assistance  in  finding  di- 
rection m  the  development  of  new  types  of 
facilities  and  services  to  replace  the  old. 

Perhaps  It  will  be  of  Interest  to  you.  Sen- 
ator, to  know  that  we  returned  from  Balti- 
more last  evening,  where  we  .  .  .  along  with 
representatives  of  the  Oklahoma  Hospital 
Association,  the  Oklahoma  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  the  American  Hospital  As- 
sociation and  the  Blue  Cross  Association 
.  .  .  presented  to  HEW  officials  a  new  pro- 
posal for  hospital  reimbursement  which  we 
call  "A  Cost  Containment  Program  for 
Oklahoma  Hospitals."  This  proposal  Is  a  re- 
alistic approach  to  solving  the  disparity  in 
reimbursement  now  being  so  critically  felt 
by  Oklahoma  hospitals  and  all  of  the  peo- 
ple who  are  attempting  to  pay  their  own  way. 
The  main  thrtist  of  the  proposal  Is  to  es- 
tablish a  means  for  the  containment  of 
rapidly  rising  costs  of  care  in  hospitals  and 
at  the  same  time  provides  adequate  financing 
for  these  facilities. 

This  Program  will  require  that  hospitals 
establish  rates  related  to  their  individual  fi- 
nancial needs  and  that  budgets  will  be  estab- 
lished on  a  prospective  basis  each  year.  De- 
termination of  the  rates  will  be  based  (1) 
upon  the  American  Hospital  Association 
Statement  of  Financial  Requirements;  (2) 
the  recommendations  made  by  the  appro- 
priate areawide  planning  group  as  related  to 
capital  needs;  and  (3)  a  budget  forecast  ac- 
ceptable to  all  contracting  agencies. 

Further,  this  proposal  contemplates  Incen- 
tives for  providers  to  operate  their  facilities 
within  the  framework  of  the  prenegotlated 
budgets  but  also  envisions  placing  the  hos- 
pitals at  risk  lor  failure  to  stay  within  the 
limits  of  their  projections.  Additionally,  this 
prospective  reimbursement  proposition  re- 
quires the  advance  approval  of  an  external 
agency  to  be  known  as  the  "Program  Policy 
Board."  This  external  agency  will  be  made  up 
of  representatives  of  the  Title  18  and  Title 
19  Programs,  the  Oklahoma  Hospital  Associa- 
tion, Blue  Cross  and  knowledgeable  repre- 
sentatives of  the  public.  Should  you  desire, 
we  can  furnish  you  a  copy  of  the  Cost  Con- 
tainment Program. 

Senator  Harbis.  I've  got  a  copy  of  the  pro- 
gram already  and  we've  been  In  close  contact 
with  Cleve  Rodgers  and  Lloyd  Rader  about 
that,  and  I  appreciate  your  statement  con- 
cerning it. 

Mr.  Bbthel.  In  summation,  we  wish  to 
make  two  points  with  you,  today,  Senator. 
First,  we  feel  the  resotirces  and  expertise  of 
the  private  sector  afford  this  country  Its 
most  viable  approach  to  the  continuing  Im- 
provement of  the  health  care  delivery  system 
and  the  financing  of  It.  We  urge  your  assist- 
ance In  seeking  more  latitude  for  its  tise. 
Secondly,  we  urge  you.  In  behalf  of  all  Okla- 
homans, to  exert  your  Influence  to  see  that 
governmental  health  programs  pay  their  fair 
share  of  all  legitimate  costs  In  the  future. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  express 
our  views. 

Senator  Harris:  Thank  you  very  much. 
Tou  made  two  or  three  very  good  points  very 
knowledgeably.  The  National  Health  Insur- 
ance Committee  yesterday  rep>ortfld.  One  of 


the  things  they  said,  and  one  of  the  things 
which  came  out  so  clearly  at  the  National 
Health  Forum  this  year,  was  that  if  we're 
going  to  move  Into  an  additional  system  d 
some  kind  without  recognizing  the  addition- 
al strain  on  facilltlee  and  on  personnel,  we're 
not  going  to  solve  the  problem.  You  make 
that  point  well.  The  other  points  you  make 
are  extremely  Important,  and  we'll  be  hearing 
some  more  about  the  severe  and  growing  fi- 
nancial problems  that  hospitals  are  facing.  I 
really  appreciate  what  you've  had  to  say  and 
your  background  and  experience  add  a  lot 
of  weight  to  It. 

I'd  like  now  to  call  on  the  Oklahoma  Hos- 
pital Association  of  which  Joe  Gtmn  Is  Pres- 
ident. Cleve  Rodgers,  the  Executive  EMrector, 
Is  in  Baltimore  Involved  In  the  meeting  that 
Mr.  Bethel  talked  about.  His  assistant,  Ben 
White  Is  here,  as  are  Jim  Harvey  and  Dick 
Luttrell  and  others  mentioned  awhile  ago.  I 
am  glad  you're  here  and  we'll  be  pleased  to 
hear  from  you,  Joe. 

Mr.  GtJNN.  Thank  you  very  much  Senator 
Harris.  We  have  Mr.  Rodgers'  statement  which 
we  will  leave  here.  I  apologize  that  he  could 
not  be  here  today  but  he  Is  there  on  very 
Important  business. 

TESTIMONY  OF  CLEVELAND  HODGES,  KXXCTTnVE 
DIRECTOR  or  THE  OKLAHOMA  HOSPITAL 
ASSOCIATION 

I  am  Cleveland  Rodgers,  executive  director 
of  the  Oklahoma  Hospital  Association,  whose 
offices  are  at  Suite  115,  1146  South  Utica, 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma.  The  Oklahoma  Hospital 
Association  is  a  non-profit,  voluntary  as- 
sociation with  a  membership  of  167  hos- 
pitals in  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 

Speaking  from  my  23  years'  experience  as 
executive  director  of  this  organization,  I  can 
say  that  Oklahoma  hospitals  have  never  been 
in  such  a  precarious  financial  position  as 
they  are  today.  The  federal  Medicare  pro- 
gram, with  Its  retrospective  determined  cost 
provisions,  have  contributed  to  the  financial 
dilemma  facing  Oklahoma  hospitals  that  Is 
resulting  In  an  alarming  acceleration  of  hos- 
pital charges  to  private  paying  patients  that 
we  serve. 

Oklahonaa's  non-profit,  community  hos- 
pitals are  organized  to  provide  hospital  serv- 
ices— they  are  not  organized  to  earn  money. 
However,  they  must  earn  money  In  order  to 
provide  services.  The  hospital's  present 
method  of  securing  its  financial  require- 
ments to  continue  serving  Its  patients  is  re- 
sulting In  gross  Inequities  to  the  private  pay- 
ing patients.  Blue  Cross  and  commercial  In- 
surance companies  because  of  the  present 
Medicare  reimbursement  methods.  ...  To  Il- 
lustrate, let  me  give  you  a  composite  pic- 
ture of  the  patients  presently  being  served 
by  Oklahoma  hospitals : 

1.  Thirty-seven  percent  of  the  hospitals' 
patient  days  are  for  Medicare  patients. 

2.  Approximately  thirteen  percent  of  the 
hospitals'  patient  days  are  for  Medicaid 
patient,  although  the  Medicaid  program  is 
only  able  to  pay  for  approximately  ten  per- 
cent of  these  days,  as  they  have  had  to  reduce 
the  scope  of  their  program  to  a  maximum  of 
ten  days  per  admission  for  an  adult  Medicaid 
recipient  because  of  the  limit  of  state  match- 
ing funds. 

3.  Ten  percent  of  the  patients  In  Oklahoma 
hospitals  could  not  pay  for  their  care  and  are 
not  eligible  for  Medicaid  and  have  to  be  con- 
sidered as  bad  debts  or  charity  by  the  hospi- 
tals. 

4.  The  balance  ot  forty  percent  are  those 
who  have  Blue  Cross,  commercial  Instiranoe 
or  private  pay  patients,  who  must  assume 
more  than  their  i^oportlonate  share  of  the 
hospitals'  total  financial  requirements  be- 
cause of  the  Inequities  presently  jwovlded 
with  the  Medicare  reimbursement  formula. 

To  Illustrate  this  point,  the  cost  of  care  of 
the  ten  percent  of  ovir  patients  vilio  are  not 


eligible  for  Medicaid  and  are  not  able  to  pay 
for  their  own  care  must  be  borne  entirely  by 
the  forty  percent  of  our  private  paying  pa- 
tients as  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid  law  says 
they  would  assume  no  responsibility  for  the 
hospitals'  cost  for  charity  services. 

In  addition,  hospitals  have  many  commu- 
nity services  that  are  financially  "losers" 
such  as  emergency  room  services,  obstetrical 
services,  charity  out-patient  clinics  and  other 
similar  community  services  which  Medicare 
will  not  assume  any  part  of  these  costs  for 
community  services  In  _ihelr  definition  of 
allowable,  reasonable  cost.  This,  in  effect,  is 
saying  that  the  forty  percent  of  the  private 
p>aylng  patients  must  assume  the  total  cost 
of  these  community  services  rather  than 
apportioning  these  costs  equally  among  all 
users  of  hospital  services. 

During  the  last  few  years,  many  hospitals 
have  had  to  borrow  capital  on  short  term 
loans  to  expand  and  modernize  their  fa- 
cilities. Yet  Medicare  and  Medicaid  will  not 
allow  the  retlrwnent  of  debts  as  a  part  of 
allowable  cost  and  will  only  allow  a  per- 
centage of  the  depreciation  allowable  over  a 
40-year  period.  Therefore,  a  large  part  of  the 
financial  burden  for  capital  Improvements 
must  also  be  passed  on  to  the  forty  percent 
private  paying  patients. 

As  a  result  of  this  retrospective  determina- 
tion of  what  is.  or  what  is  not.  an  allowable 
cost,  hospitals  are  finding  that  they  actually 
recover  less  than  eighty  percent  of  regular 
and  normal  charges  rendered  to  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  patients. 

If  Oklahoma  hospitals  are  to  contain  their 
costs  to  their  private  paying  patients  (who 
are  the  taxpayers  paying  the  Social  Se- 
curity taxes  and  the  general  revenue  taxes 
to  finance  Medlcare-Medlcald  program)  we 
believe  the  following  changes  must  be  writ- 
ten into  the  law  to  provide  for  equity  among 
all  purchasers  of  hospital  care.  Including  the 
federal  government: 

1.  The  hospitals'  financial  requirements 
must  be  met  by  equity  payments  appropri- 
ated on  the  basis  of  each  group  of  patients' 
use  of  hospital  services.  For  example:  If 
Medicare  patients  use  thirty-five  percent  of 
the  hospital's  services,  their  payments  for 
this  service  must  be  approximately  thirty- 
five  percent  of  the  bosiptal's  financial  re- 
quirements, including  their  proportionate 
share  of  the  hospital  community  service 
programs  £ind  their  capital  financial  require- 
ments. 

2.  Since  Oklahoma's  non-profit  hospitals 
furnish  care  to  all  patients  admitted  to  the 
hospital  by  the  patient's  physician,  regard- 
less of  their  ability  to  pay.  either  the  Medi- 
caid program  must  be  expanded  to  pay  for 
the  cost  of  this  care  to  the  medically  needy 
or  apportion  the  cost  equally  among  all  the 
users  of  the  hospital.  Including  Medicare. 

3.  Because  of  the  obvious  failure  of  the 
retroactive  determination  of  allowable  hos- 
pital costs  that  has  contributed  largely  to 
the  hospital's  financial  dilemma,  we  urge 
that  the  hospital's  financial  requirements 
must  be  reviewed  prospectively  by  the  ma- 
jor purchasers  of  hospital  care  and  that  the 
hospitals  be  paid  their  cost  during  the  period 
they  render  the  care,  thus  enabling  the  hos- 
pitals to  be  financially  able  to  provide  the 
needed  services  for  the  patients  that  they 
serve. 

The  Oklahoma  Hospital  Association,  In 
affiliation  'with  Oklahoma  Blue  Cross  and  the 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  has  developed 
such  a  plan.  If  Implemented,  this  plan,  which 
was  presented  to  represemtatlves  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
yesterday,  would  enable  the  hospitals  to  re- 
cover their  approved  financial  requirements. 
We  also  believe  that  our  proposal  will  stlm- 
ulate  hospitals,  through  p)06ltlve  financial  in- 
centives, to  use  their  facilities  and  personnel 
more  efllclently,  thereby  reducing  their  costs, 
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while  maintaining  or  enhancing  the  quality 
of  the  health  care  provided.  This  plan  would 
also  cover  the  cost  of  construction  or  expan- 
sion If  appropriate  health  planning  agencies 
certified  the  need  for  such  expansion. 
HosTpital  tax  exemption 
We  are  also  concerned  with  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Oommlttees  staff  report,  which  recom- 
mended that  the  ruling  of  October  8,  1969  by 
th©  Internal  Revenue  Service  that  provided 
for  tax  exemption  lor  hospitals  who  provide 
care  on  a  non-profit  basis,  be  rescinded.  The 
Oklahoma  Hospital  Association  recommends 
mo6t  strongly  against  any  legislative  action 
by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  designed 
to  negate  the  current  tex  ruling  or  modUy 
the  baala  for  tax  exempUon  for  ho^itals 
for  the  following  reasons: 

1  Hospitals  should  be  granted  tax  exemp- 
tion on  the  basis  that  they  provide  a  com- 
mxmlty  service;  that  they  are  available  to 
service  the  community  In  all  areaa  of  health, 
and  provide  necessary  emergency  treatment 

2  Denial  of  tax  exMnptlon  by  the  Federal 
Government  would  destroy  the  IncenUve  for 
people  to  make  donations  to  a  worthwhile 
public  Interest  cause. 

3  Denial  of  tax  exemption  would  Increase 
the  cost  to  all  patients,  including  Medicare 
and  Medicaid  patients,  by  the  relative 
amounu  needed  to  pay  real  estate,  ad  valor- 
am.  sales  and  other  type  taxes  at  state  and 
local  levels. 

4.  Denial  of  tax  exemption  would  Increase 
the  cost  to  patients  by  the  amount  hereto- 
fore contributed  by  donors  who  would  re- 
fu83  to  make  donations  because  of  Impair- 
ment to  their  tax  status. 

6.  Because  of  the  financial  SFtructure  of 
hoepltals.  I.e..  having  to  have  a  source  of  In- 
come to  provide  services,  hospitals,  other  than 
tax  status  supported  Institutions,  would  be 
unable  to  accept  charity  cases.  In  this  con- 
nection, consider  the  anomaly  of  the  Federal 
Govenmient  through  Its  tax  arm  Insisting  on 
hoepltala  providing  charity  services  but  re- 
fusing through  Its  contractual  relationship 
with  hospitals  under  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
programs  to  contribute  anything  to  the  hos- 
pital's cost  of  charity  services. 

National  health  insurance 

In  ooncmslon,  we  notice  that  there  are 
many  pieces  of  legislation  before  the  present 
Congress  on  a  proposed  National  Health  In- 
surance Program.  Should  a  National  Health 
Insurance  Program  be  devised,  there  are  sev- 
eral element*  which  we.  of  the  Oklahoma 
Hospital  Association,  view  as  essential  or  de- 
sirable: 

1.  The  federal  government  should  enact 
a  minimum  range  of  comprehensive  benefits 
for  all  health  prepayment  plans.  Including 
hospital  inpatient  services,  outpatient  serv- 
ices, extended  care,  home  care  and  physician 
services,  and  should  include  a  noncancel- 
ablllty  clause  so  that  each  Individual  or 
family  can  be  assured  of  a  continuing  health 
insurance  program.  This  would  force  the 
many  health  and  accident  Insurance  com- 
panies to  upgrade  their  coverage  to  an  ac- 
ceptable mlnlmvmi. 

2.  Rather  than  the  federal  government  ad- 
ministering and  underwriting  a  National 
Health  Insurance  Program,  It  would  seem 
more  economical,  and  more  In  the  public  In- 
terest, for  the  Congress  to  require  a  com- 
pulsory coverage  by  a  comprehensive  health 
Insurance  plan  for  all  employed  or  self-em- 
ployed individuals  and  their  families,  fi- 
nanced Jointly  by  the  employee  and  the  em- 
ployer contributions. 

3.  We  believe  that  the  federal  government 
should  finance  a  comprehensive  health  In- 
surance program  of  aU  unemployed  or  iden- 
tifiable indigent  persons. 
"    "4,  A  special  study  should  be  made  on  a 


mechanism  for  financing  long-term,  insti- 
tutional care  for  the  chronically  111  patients— 
particularly,  the  aged. 

On  behalf  of  Oklahoma  hospitals,  we  are 
most  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press our  views  and  to  commend  you  for  your 
special  interest  In  the  financial  problems 
facing  Oklahoma  hospitals. 

Thank  you. 

TESTIMONY  OF  B.  JOE  GTINN,  ADMINISTHATOE  OF 
THE  OKMUU3EE  MEMORIAL  HOSPnAL,  OK- 
MULGEE, OKLA.  AND  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  OKLA- 
HOMA   HOSPITAL    ASSOCIATION 

My  name  Is  B.  Joe  Gunn.  I  am  Administra- 
tor Of  the  Okmulgee  Memorial  Hospital,  a 
101-bed  general  hospital  located  In  Okmul- 
gee, Oklahoma.  I  am  also  currently  President 
of  the  Oklahoma  Hospital  Association.  It  Is 
my  prlvUege  to  appear  before  this  Committee 
and  to  make  a  statement  concerning  the 
health  crisis  thai  affect  the  Okmulgee  Me- 
morial Hospital. 

The  story  of  the  Okmulgee  Memorial  Hos- 
pital could  be  dupUcated  by  many  hospitals 
In  the  state  of  Oklahoma  as  well  as  In  our 
nation.    The    Okmulgee    Memorial    Hospital 
was  founded  as  a  city  hospital  in  1917 — end 
operated  under   the  city-management  until 
1963.  During  the  early  sixties  a  group  of  In- 
terested citizens  wanted  a  better  health  care 
delivery  program  than  was  being  provided  by 
the  city  form  of  management.  These  Inter- 
ested persons  formed  a  corporation  and  the 
citizens   of  the  community   agreed  to  lease 
the  facilities  to  a  non-profit  foundation  for 
the  purposes  of  operating  the  hospital.   At 
the  same  time,  action  was  taken  to  Initiate  a 
building  program  in  order  that  the  citizens 
of    the    city    of    Okmulgee    and    Okmulgee 
County  could  have  access  to  new  and  modern 
health   care   facilities.   As  a  result  of  many 
hours  of  volunteer  work  In  the  area  of  fund- 
raising,  planning  and  organizing,  a  new  hos- 
pital  vras  dedicated   to  the   citizens   of  the 
Okmulgee   area   in    October,    1967.    The    $2- 
mllUon,    101-bed   hospital   was   financed   by 
raising  $650,000  from  local  citizens  through 
voluntary  contributions.  The   Hospital   sold 
revenue  bonds  in  the  amount  of  $550,000  and 
HUl-Burton  provided  $800,000  for  the  com- 
pletion  of   the   project.   It   Is   obvious   that 
Without  the   assistance  of  the  Hill-Burton 
agency.  It  would  have  been  impossible  for  the 
community  to  have  built  a  health  care  facil- 
ity that  would  meet  the  needs  of  the  com- 
munity. Therefore,  through  many  hours  of 
volunteer  work  by  citizens  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  through  the  assistance  by  the  Hill- 
Burton  program,  a  new  hospital  was  com- 
pleted. 

The  Okmulgee  Memorial  Ho.=p!tal  Is  per- 
haps atypical  In  Its  mix  of  type  of  patients 
as  compared  to  other  hospitals  In  Oklahoma 
and  other  state.s  of  our  union  In  our  hospi- 
tal, the  Medicare  patient  accounts  for  53 
of  the  patient  days;  the  welfare  patients  un- 
der title  xrx  Program  accounts  for  20% 
of  the  patient  days;  Blue  Cross  patients  are 
12%  and  the  commercial  and  private-pay 
patients  account  for  15  %  of  the  patient  days. 
In  Oklahoma,  the  average  hospital  Is  ex- 
periencing 37%  medicare  patient  days — 
11%  medicaid  patient  days — 17%  Blue 
Cross  patient  days,  and  35  a  private  pay 
and  other  commercial  insurance  patient  days. 
Therefore,  the  Okmulgee  Memorial  Hospital 
Is  experiencing  a  higher  percentage  of  medi- 
care and  welfare  patient  days  as  compared 
to  other  hospitals  in  the  state.  Oklahoma  has 
a  somewhat  higher  average  of  medicare  and 
welfare  patient  days  than  do  other  states  In 
the  union.  The  problem  of  the  Okmulgee 
hofipltal  Is  very  similar  to  other  small  hospi- 
tals in  the  state  cf  Oklahoma — high  utiliza- 
tion of  the  senior  citizens  and  welfare  seg- 
ment of  the  population  for  which  the  hospi- 
tals are  experiencing  an  Inadequate  reim- 
bursement of  expenditures.  _ . .  .^  .. 


The  Okmulgee  Memorial  Hospital  Is  cur- 
rently experiencing  an  18.5%  reduction  In 
revenues  which  Is  brought  about  because  of 
the  high  percentage  of  medicare-welfare  pa- 
tient day  utilization  as  related  to  the  reim- 
bursement formula.  However,  In  Oklahoma 
for  the  first  quarter  of  1970,  the  average  days 
length  of  stay  for  medicare  patients  was  indi- 
cated at  13.4  days.  The  Omulgee  Memorial 
Hospital  experienced  11.6  days  of  stay  for 
medicare  patients  during  this  same  period. 
However,  the  important  point  of  realization 
is  that  many  hospitals,  like  the  Okmulgee 
Memorial  Hospital,  are  enperlencing  diffi- 
culties m  generating  sufficient  revenue  to 
adequately  meet  the  expenses  of  an  on-going 
health  care  organization.  Also,  due  to  the  fact 
of  the  high  percentage  of  reduction  in  reve- 
nue v/hich  is  dictated  by  the  present  reim- 
bursement formula — It  is  impossible  for  an 
organization  to  adequately  meet  its  financial 
needs.  The  dilemma  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves today  is  that  of  trying  to  generate 
enough  Income  (cash  flow)  to  meet  the  cur- 
rent financing  requirements  of  the  hospital 
as  well  as  provide  funds  fcr  capital  improve- 
ment in  long-range  development  in  a  very 
rapid  changing  field. 

Our  hospital  has  also  experienced  the  rapid 
upswing   of   the  cost   of   personnel   services. 
Since    1966,   our   hospital   has  increased   Its 
minimum   wage    from    8.75    to    the    present 
$1.60  per  hour.  Very  few  Industries  have  had 
such  a  dramatic   percentage  of   increase   In 
salaries  over  a  short  period  of  time.  We  also 
find   that  a  majority   of  our  employees  are 
in  the  minimum  wage  category.  We  have  also 
experienced  extreme   upward  spirals  in  the 
professional    categories    of    personnel.    This 
includes     registered      nurses,      pharmacists, 
dietitians,     physical     therapists,     laboratory' 
teohnoioglsta  and  other  skilled  persons.  Due 
t5  the  increased  demand  on  the  supply  of 
these  personnel.  It  has  caused  a  tremendous 
Increase   In   the  salary  level   of   persons  in 
these  categories.  In  order  to  give  the  highest 
quality   of   care.   It   is    Imperative   that   the 
beet   quality   of  personnel   be   secured   and 
developed.  Therefore,  the  arena  of  competi- 
tion for  qualified  personnel  has  also  caused 
the  price  of  these  persons  to  increase.  The 
smaller  communities  also  have  problems  that 
are  compounded  due  to  the  fact  it  seems  to  be 
increasingly  difficult  to  attract  families  to 
smaller  communities.  The  great  trend  Is  that 
people  are  moving  to  the  urban  centers  and 
to  the  suburbs  of  the  urban  centers,  and  It 
is  more  difficult  to  attract  qualified  profes- 
sional   people    to   the   smaller    community. 
This  also  has  its  bearing  upon  cost. 

Senator  Harris.  To  some  extent  the  prob- 
lem feeds  on  Itself;  the  fact  that  there  Is 
high  quality  medical  care  in  the  larger  city 
may  be  part  o*  the  draw,  for  people  who 
move  there. 

Mr.  GtJNN.  We  have  in  our  particular  situ- 
ation, relating  back  to  cost,  and  what  we 
are  confronted  with— In  1968  the  minimum 
wag*-  In  our  hospital  was  $.75  an  hour.  We 
all  agree  that  that  was  not  a  living  wage. 
The  federal  minimum  wage  came  in  and 
started  upgrading  it  at  this  time.  As  of  now 
our  minimum  wage  Is  #1.60  per  hour.  The 
point  I'm  making  now  is  that  we're  to  the 
federal  mlnlmtun  wage  but  In  this  short 
period  of  time  that's  a  tremendous  increase 
In  cost.  70%  of  our  cost  la  related  to  per- 
sonnel services.  This  is  a  tremendous  in- 
crease In  costs  and  It  tokes  us  several  weeks 
and  even  months  to  generate  what  service 
we  perform  to  get  the  Income  from  that 
service.  This  is  compounded  on  the  fact  that 
we  don't  have  a  chance  to  get  some  of  that 
Income  because  of  our  deductions  in  revenue. 
This  has  put  an  extreme  squeeze  on  the  hos- 
pital and  this  certainly  is  not  atypical  I 
think;  there  are  other  hospitals  In  similar 
situations. 
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Senator  Harris.  Would  the  people  who  are 
now  getting  $1.60  an  hour  be  working  40 
hours? 

Mr.  Gunn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Harris.  That  would  be  $64.40  a 
week.  I  believe.  Per  month  that  would  be 
$257.60.  The  point  I'm  making  is,  just  as  the 
paying  patient  ought  not  to  be  the  one  who 
pays  extra  for  the  person  who  can't  pay  all 
of  his  hospital  care,  I  wouldn't  think  that 
any  of  us  would  think  It  would  be  proper, 
either,  that  some  people  should  have  to  work 
for  less  than  a  living  wage  in  order  to  hold 
down  other  people's  medical  costs.  You  make 
the  point  very  well,  however,  that  it  is  a 
factor  which  must  be  taken  into  account, 
aside  from  the  argument  of  whether  or  not  it 
was  Justified. 

Mr.  Gunn.  We  have  another  problem  in- 
volved with  our  professional  people  that  I 
mentioned — the  supply  and  demand  factor 
to  which  you  alluded  a  minute  ago.  The  sup- 
ply Is  very  short  and  the  demand  Is  great 
because  of  the  response.  This  has  caused  a 
tremendous  upward  spiral  of  these  types  of 
personnel.  I'm  not  saying  that  they  don't 
deserve  it.  But  at  least  it's  a  real  factor  that 
wages  for  the  professional  nurse  have  in- 
creased dramatically  within  the  last  three 
year.s. 

Senator  Harris.  What  do  they  average  out 
in  a  town  like  Okmulgee? 

Mr.  Gunn.  Before  three  years  ago  we  were 
averaging  $425  a  month.  We're  now  at  $610 
a  month. 

Senator  Harris.  What  kind  of  schooling  Ls 
required  for  that  kind  of  salary? 

Mr.  Gunn.  This  is  for  a  registered  nurse 
wh.>  has  normally  three  years  In  our  situa- 
tion. We  do  have  some  four-year  degree 
persons  but  mostly  the  three-year  diploma 
school  type  ruree.  These  are  all  registered 
nurses.  So  this  has  the  bumping  effect,  you 
raise  one  category  and  you  h.->.ve  to  raise  the 
other.  These  are  part  of  the  factors.  We  cer- 
tainly should  not  expect  to  see  a  downward 
move  in  anybody's  wage  unless  we  have  a 
na.lonal  crisis  and  all  we  can  expect,  I  as- 
sume. Is  to  continue  in  this  way. 

There  is  another  area  which  I  wovild  like 
to  touch  on,  which  we  have  not  touched  upon 
yet.  And  we  almost  could  call  these  people 
the  forgotten  people  and  these  are  the  hos- 
pital trustees.  Hospital  trustees  are  confront- 
ed with  seemingly  greater  respKDnslbllities 
In  providing  quality  patient  care.  Trustees 
are  becoming  legally  involved  to  a  greater 
degree  ir.  granting  or  denying  staff  privileges 
to  medical  practitioners.  The  Courts  today 
are  tending  to  hold  that  hospital  boards 
must  not  discriminate  and  must  not  act 
arbitrarily  and  capriciously  as  related  to 
privileges  of  staff  physicians — some  are  sug- 
gesting that  a  license  to  practice  should 
afford  a  physician  the  privilege  of  any  hos- 
pital that  he  may  choose.  On  the  other  band, 
courts  have  held  that  hospital  trustees  are 
responsible  for  the  care  of  the  patient  within 
the  ho«pital.  The  difficult  position  that  the 
trustee  finds  himself  In  is  that  on  the  one 
band  he  Is  responsible  for  the  patient  care 
within  the  hospital,  and  at  the  same  time  he 
is  also  being  told  that  he  must  be  more  leni- 
ent about  admitting  physicians  to  practice  on 
hospital  staffs.  Community  control  of  the 
voluntary  hospital  then  is  in  Jeopardy  be- 
cause citizens  of  the  community  are  becom- 
ing more  reluctant  to  become  involved  In 
hospital  matters  dwe  to  the  fact  of  potential 
legal  problems  that  they  might  be  confronted 
with  brought  about  by  these  very  delicate 
but  ever-present  issues  related  to  the  medical 
■taff. 

In  summary,  the  problams  which  the 
Okmulgee  Memorial  Hospital  faces  are  those 
of  dlfflcultlBS  In  generatUig  sufflclent  cash  to 
meet  current  as  well  as  long-range  obliga- 
tions— liMsreasing    oosts    brought   about    by 


greater  wages  paid  to  employees  to  meet  the 
federal  waige  requirements  as  well  as  in- 
creased wages  for  professional  people  because 
of  the  supply  and  demand  factor.  The  medi- 
cal-legal Involvement  of  physicians,  hospitals 
and  trustees  in  the  area  of  appropriate  priv- 
ileges granted  to  the  physician  within  the 
hospital  has  also  presented  unique  problems. 
The  future  of  an  adequate  program  of  de- 
livery of  health  care  to  the  citizens  of 
6kmulgee  Coxinty  are  largely  dependent 
upon  resolving  these  Issues  so  that  adequate 
planning  and  implementation  can  be  de- 
veloped for  the  necessary  programs  of  the  fu- 
ture. 

Of  course,  all  of  our  problems  cannot  be 
corrected  at  once.  However,  otir  survival  de- 
pends upon  adequate  financing  of  our  mone- 
tary needs.  The  reimbursement  formula  Is 
the  key.  The  Oklahoma  Hospital  Association, 
and  others  Interested  in  the  survival  of 
Oklahoma  hospitals  have  developed  a  reim- 
bursement program  that  would  help  the  hos- 
pitals In  Oklahoma  In  meeting  their  finan- 
cial crises.  Oklahoma  is  one  of  the  first  states 
to  develop  a  program  such  as  this  ar.d  it  is 
our  desire  that  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration will  approve  our  program  as  a 
demonstration  project.  Bold  steps  must  be 
taken  now  In  order  that  otu  voluntary  hos- 
pital system  can  continue  to  provide  quality 
patient  care  to  our  citizens. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Harris.  What  is  the  part  in  the 
increased  hospital  costs  played  by  Improved 
technology  and  new  equipment  and  ma- 
chinery we  didn't  formerly  have?  Does  that 
amount  to  much  of  the  Increased  cost? 

Mr.  Gunn.  It  Is  a  certain  factor.  The  larger 
hospitals  and  the  teaching  centers  are  hav- 
ing a  bigger  problem  In  this  area  because 
the  demand  is  greater  for  the  new  equipment 
and  new  techniques.  Even  in  our  size  hos- 
pital. 100  beds,  which  is  a  small  hospital, 
we  ha\'e  the  same  problem  In  a  relative  sense. 
For  example,  buying  a  new  piece  of  equip- 
ment In  the  laboratory  may  be  $4000  to 
$4500.  This  in  itself  Is  capital  outlay  which 
puts  again  the  strain  on  the  cash  fiow.  So 
there  are  certain  things  that  cause  the  cost 
Increase.  On  the  other  hand,  by  virtue  of 
using  new  equipment  and  new  techniques, 
we  can  reduce  some  of  the  cost  to  the  pa- 
tient. And  this  has  been  very  dramatic  in 
the  area  of  the  auto-analyzer.  That's  the 
trade  name  for  a  machine  that  can  produce 
a  series  of  tests  for  the  patient,  let's  say 
twelve  tests,  that  would  cost  the  patient 
about  $20,  as  compared  to  the  old  system 
which  would  have  cost  Mm  $65  or  $70  for 
the  same  twelve  tests.  So  these  are  definite 
economies  for  the  patient  that  the  public 
normally  does  not  hear  about,  but  it  creates 
a  strain  on  the  cash  flow  of  the  hospital  in 
acquiring  these  things. 

Senator  Harris.  I  suppose,  too.  that  edu- 
cation of  the  public  and  the  increase  thereby 
of  their  expectations  Is  some  reason  for  the 
increase  la  costs.  F<a:merly,  there  might  have 
been  fewer  specialists  Involved  in  an  oper- 
ation or  In  diagnosis,  where,  now,  we  de- 
mand the  best  we  can  get.  I  suppose  that 
would  be  Involved,  too. 

I   thank  you   very  much. 

Mr.  Lloyd  Rader,  Director  of  the  Oklahoma 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Is  in  that  Im- 
portant meeting  In  Baltimore  which  we 
talked  about  earlier.  He  Is  r^resented  here 
today,  I  am  pleased  to  say.  by  Jim  Overfelt 
and  Dr.  Bertha  Levy  whose  presence  will  be 
noted  In  our  record.  They  wanted  to  be  here 
to  take  part  in  these  bearings  and  report 
back  to  the  Department  and  use  this  Infor- 
mation In  their  own  positions.  I  appreciate 
yovir  presence.  Do  you  have  anything  to  add 
at  this  time?    ^ 

Mr.  Overfelt.  No,  thank  you. 

Senator    Hakris.    Dr.   Ed   Calhoon    whose 


name  has  been  mentioned  earlier  Is  also  Pres- 
ident-elect, I  believe  It  Is,  of  the  Oklahoma 
State  Medical  Association.  Dr.  Calhoon.  we're 
grateful  you're  here.  You've  come  a  long  way 
to  be  here  from  Beaver.  You've  been  patient 
during  the  long  day. 

Dr.  Calhoon.  I've  asked  Dr.  Hendren  of 
Oklahoma  City  and  Dr.  Keith  of  Shattuck  to 
make  our  presentation. 

TESTIMONY  OP  SCOTT  HENDREN,  M.D.  ON  BEHALF 
OF  THE  OKLAHOMA   STATE    MEDICAL   ASSJCIATION 

Senator  Harris  and  ladles  and  gentlemen. 
We  are  most  grateful  to  have  the  opportu- 
nity of  being  here  to  make  some  presentation 
Of  this  very  complex  problem  of  health  care 
and  to  make  ourselves  available  for  any 
questions  we  might  answer  or  any  additions 
we  might  make  to  the  statement. 

I  am  Dr.  Scott  Hendren.  I  would  like  to 
Identify  myself  first  as  a  physician  who.  like 
nearly  2.000  of  my  colletigues,  has  devoted 
some  70  or  80  hours  a  week  for  the  past  two 
decades  to  the  care  of  the  sick.  I  might  add, 
Senator,  also  to  the  anxious  and  the  worried- 
well  In  the  state  which  are  a  real  factor  In 
the  burdening  of  medical  care  facilities.  As 
a  Past-President  of  the  Oklahoma  State 
Medical  Association.  It  has  been  my  privl- 
ledge  and  responsibility  to  observe,  to  coun- 
sel with  and  be  concerned  with  the  health 
care  that  is  rendered  throughout  the  state, 
not  just  in  my  area  of  practice.  I  am  a  mem- 
ber of  various  councils  and  committees  and 
boards  of  trustees  In  our  state  and  elsewhere 
who  have  some  Involvement  virith  this  care 
In  many  other  areas  across  the  nation.  I 
would  like  to  emphasize,  as  has  already  been 
brought  out,  that  the  health  needs  of  our 
citizens  and  the  systems  to  provide  this  are, 
and  must  remain,  as  heterc^eneous  and 
varied  as  the  people  who  are  serviced.  What 
may  be  desperately  needed  In  centr.U  Detroit 
may  be  totally  out  of  place  !n  Beaver,  Okla- 
homa. That  which  is  the  ideal  sj-stem  for 
Beaver.  Oklahoma  would  find  no  place  In  the 
ghetto  of  New  York.  I  think  although  it's 
somewhat  of  a  cliche.  It  must  be  con.etantly 
borne  In  mind  when  we  consider  seriously 
the  financing  and  delivery  of  health  care. 
It  is  BO  easy  to  say  well  we've  not  devised 
a  ipystem  that  is  going  to  solve  all  these 
problems  and  forget  that  we  are  not  a  unity 
as  far  as  our  Individual  personalities,  our 
IndlTldual  needs,  and  our  Individual  situa- 
tions are  concerned. 

Just  as  there  are  great  deficiencies  in  eco- 
nomic opportunity,  employment,  and  educa- 
tion in  our  country,  we  certainly  agree  that 
all  of  the  people  do  not  receive  the  best  medi- 
cal care,  and  some  of  them  do  not  receive 
care  at  all.  Physicians  are  receptive  to 
changes  and  are  receptive  and  are  anxious  to 
Identify  and  improve  existing  deficiencies 
and  provide  for  future  needs.  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  the  crisis  approach  does 
prod  people  to  think  and  to  act  and  this  we 
will  concede.  I  would  also  caution  that  the 
crisis  approach  may  lead  to  precipitous  ac- 
tion and  the  result  of  such  action  may  not 
bear  the  test  of  time. 

Having  been  in  practice  in  Oklahoma  for 
two  decades.  I  Identify  that  I  made  the  de- 
cision to  study  medicine  somewhere  In  the 
thirties.  At  that  time  the  demand  for  medi- 
cal care  was  certainly  not  very  great  and 
the  expectations  were  certainly  not  very 
much.  People  sought  medical  care  only  If 
they  were  desperately  ill.  and  they  went  to 
a  hospital  only  as  a  last  resort.  The  so-called 
paramedical  assistance  that  each  doctor  re- 
ceived In  this  state  at  that  time  was  ^4  of 
one  person.  The  paramedical  assistance  of 
each  physician  in  this  state  required  to  care 
for  the  people  at  this  time  Is  somewhere  be- 
tween eight  and  ten  people  and  should  be 
13  or  14  if  the  present  trend  continues,  in 
the  very  near  future.  i  ~> 
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Recognize  that  the  tremendous  advance  In 
knowledge  and  technology  since  1941  has 
placed  on  each  Individual  physician  a  tre- 
mendous burden  of  keeping  Informed  and 
keeping  up  with  those  things  he  must  know 
and  do  to  provide  good  medical  care.  In 
spite  of  all  of  the  problems,  I  feel  that 
the  progress  of  medicine  In  this  nation  Is 
one  of  the  most  dramatic  stories  of  the  cen- 
tury. 

About    five    million    Americans    are   alive 
today  who  would  be  dead  IX  the  mortality 
rate  of  the  thirties  were  still  In  effect.  To- 
day  obviously   the   Intelligent   and   capable 
young  man  who  faced  lu  a  bit  ago  would 
not  have  been  here  had  his  problem  existed 
In  the  ISSO's.  I  realize  that  $7,500  Is  a  tre- 
mendous  burden,   but   funerals  are   expen- 
sive also.  Life  expectancy  for  Americans  has 
exceeded   the   Biblical   three  score  and  ten 
years.    Today's    babies    will    live    ten    years 
longer    than    their    30    year    old    parents.    I 
would   like   to   p>ause   here   to   add   another 
word   of   caution.   I   think   It   Is  Important 
when  we  throw  statistics  around  that  we 
examine  them  carefully  and  we  take  them 
with  a  grain  of  salt,  from  two  standpoints 
particularly   when   we   talk   of  infant  mor- 
tality.  First   of  all,   In   Sweden,   for   exam- 
ple, and  in  many  countries  of  Europe,  In- 
fant mortality  statistics  are  calcxilated   on 
the  basis  of  the  first  to  sixth  months.  Our 
own  reporting  system  calculates  Infant  mor- 
tality  anytime   during   the   period    of   first 
to  eighteenth  months.  Obviously  this  is  not 
a    comparable    statistical    report.    Now    this 
does    not   mean    that    we   feel    that   infant 
mortality    in    this    country    does    not    need 
a   lot   of   attention  and  Improvement.   But 
I    think   that   we   must   examine   slAtlstlcs 
carefully. 

Senator  Habsis.  Do  you  feel  that  It  Is  not 
any  worse  than  In  those  other  countries? 

Dr.  Hendrxiy.  I  said  that  we  don't  know 
because  we  don't  have  a  comparable  yard- 
stick, Senator.  The  point  I  do  make  Is  that 
our  own  Infant  mortality  Is  of  concern  to  us, 
but  to  compare  It  with  an  orange  Is  not  very 
helpful  In  solving  the  problem. 

SenAtor  Bajujb.  I've  seen  figures  rank- 
ing us  twelfth  or  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  on 
what  the  United  Nations  and  other  organiza- 
tions purpart  are  comparable  statistics. 

Dr.  Henoren.  We  have  not  been  able  to 
Identify  that  this  Is  so.  We're  still  comparing, 
we  believe,  apples  and  oranges.  The  point  has 
already  been  made  and  I  would  like  to  em- 
phasize it — when  we  talk  of  Infant  mortality 
and  maternal  life  expectancy,  we  are  also 
talking  of  factors  which  have  nothing  to  do 
with  medical  care  as  such,  but  other,  many 
and  varied  economic  and  like  factors.  For 
example,  the  life  expectancy  of  Infants  of 
Swedish  origin  In  the  United  States  Is  twice 
what  It  Is  In  Sweden,  which  has  to  do  with 
way  of  life. 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  major  new  drugs 
made  available  since  1941  are  the  products  of 
American  medical  research.  Over  70%  of  pre- 
scriptions today  are  for  drugs  not  even  known 
ten  years  ago. 

There  are  more  and  better  hospital  beds  In 
this  country  than  in  any  nation  in  the  world, 
and  the  average  time  it  takes  to  get  well  has 
been  shortened  steadily  over  the  years. 

The  United  States  now  has  over  300,000 
medical  doctors,  the  highest  In  history,  and 
they  are  being  produced  faster  than  the  na- 
tional population  growth  rate. 

Our  nation  Is  the  medical  training  center 
of  the  world.  More  than  12.000  foreign  physl- 
oUns  and  student*  are  receiving  medical 
training  in  America,  and  the  number  in- 
creaaes  annually. 

A  record  number  of  Americans,  163  million, 
are  protected  by  voluntary  health  Instiranee 
and  prepayment  plans. 

Bfany  dread  diseases  have  been  virtually 
eliminated  through  medical  progress  in  this 
coxuitry. 


The  health  services  industry  has  grown  to 
the  nation's  third  largest  employer  .  .  .  just 
behind  agriculture  and  construction. 

With  this  record  of  achievement — f>erhapB 
the  most  startling  progress  of  any  American 
profession  or  Industry — it  is  paradoxical  that 
many  government  leaders  have  singled  out 
the  health  care  industry  and  the  medical 
profession  for  vilification! 

Senator  Harris.  Do  you  feel  really  that 
doctors  are  being  singled  out?  Prom  where 
I  stand,  I  think  politicians  are  singled  out 
for  vilification,  (laughter)  I  believe  that 
every  aspect  of  our  national  life,  right  now, 
is  having  to  respond  and  having  to  change 
and  having  to  take  criticism — some  Justified 
and  some  not.  It  doesn't  hurt  us,  number 
one.  to  recognize  how  good  we  are,  and  I 
think  that  you  make  that  point  very  well 
and  it's  been  made  earlier  as  well.  But  I 
don't  think  that  we  ought  to  say  that  the 
medical  profession  is  the  only  one  being 
singled  out;  education  is,  lawyers,  politi- 
cians, and  the  like — everybody.  I  dont  think 
that  that  hurts  us  as  long  as  it  is  construc- 
tive. 

Dr.  Hendren.  I  agree  with  you  thoroughly. 
The  point  that  I  wish  to  make  is  not  de- 
fensively that  the  profession  is  being  crit- 
icized. I  welcome  the  criticism.  The  point  I 
wish  to  make,  and  I  think  it  is  an  important 
one,  is  that  this  is  being  advanced  as  an 
Important  reason  for  a  total  scrapping  of  a 
system  which  I  am  defending,  or  a  multi- 
plicity of  systems. 

Senator  Harris.  I  haven't  heard  that  ad- 
vocated today. 

Dr.  Hendren.  I  fee!  that  that  has  been 
advocated  by  some  five  representatives  of 
organized  labor. 

Senator  Harris.  That  the  whole  system  be 
scrap  |)ed? 

Dr.  Hendren.  Absolutely. 
Senator   Harris.   I   misunderstood,   I   sup- 
pose, what  you  me.ant  by  total  scrapping.  Go 
ahead. 

Dr  Hendren.  American  medicine  Is  amen- 
able to  change  and  we  are  anxious  to  meet 
the  needs.  I  would  also  like  to  point  out  In 
the  legislative  field,  Senator,  that  the  recent 
rush  of  health  legislation,  most  of  which  Is 
good,  has  been  another  factor  in  the  tre- 
mendous burdening  of  our  system.  In  the 
89th  Congress  alone  there  were  1526  legis- 
lative bills  introduced  which  affected  health 
or  the  practice  of  the  delivery  of  health  care. 
I  would  submit  that  it  would  be  difficult  for 
any  industry  in  the  country  or  any  profes- 
sion to  absorb  and  withstand  this  rapid  a 
change  in  the  customary  way  of  doing  things 
without  being  burdened  tremendously  and 
confused  more  than  slightly. 

There  are  admittedly  some  problems  asso- 
ciated with  the  supply  and  distribution  of 
health  services  to  the  people,  and  govern- 
ment can  share  with  the  private  sector  the 
responsibility  of  solving  these  problems.  Dic- 
tatorial domination  of  an  industry  by  gov- 
ernment, however,  is  neither  warranted  nor 
welcome. 

In  the  following  pages  of  this  paper,  com- 
ments are  made  on  several  key  Issues  of  con- 
cern to  the  medical  profession. 

Medical  manpower 

America  needs  more  physicians. 

Higher  levels  of  general  education,  In- 
creased spending  power,  and  public  awareness 
of  the  quality  of  health  services  available 
have  made  the  American  people  more  mind- 
ful of  their  health.  As  a  consequence,  greater 
expectations  and  demands  for  medical  serv- 
ices have  generated  an  excessive  burden  on 
today's  health  manpower  resources. 

This  is  true  even  though  the  number  of 
physicians  has  Increased  faster  than  the  gen- 
eral population.  Between  1950  and  1966,  the 
population  of  the  U.S.  Increased  29  percent 
while  the  number  of  physicians  Increased  84 
percent.  Moreover,  the  physician-f>opulatlon 
ratio  .  .  .  the  number  of  physicians  divided 


into  the  total  population  .  .  .  has  improved. 
In  1960,  the  ratio  was  one  physician  for  every 
737  persons;  by  1967,  it  was  one  for  every 
668. 

TO  meet  national  expectations  for  health 
services,  the  enrollment  of  our  medical 
schools  must  be  substantially  increased.  The 
American  Medical  Association  and  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Medical  Colleges  have 
Issued  a  Joint  statement  to  this  effect. 

National  policy  which  would  best  meet 
this  need,  and  would  be  consistent  with  the 
American  ideal  of  equal  educational  op- 
portimity  for  all,  would  provide  such  educa- 
tional resources  that  every  young  person  in- 
terested In  and  qualified  for  entry  to  the 
study  of  medicine  would  have  this  opportu- 
nity. All  medical  schools  should  now  accept 
as  a  goal  the  expansion  of  their  collective 
enrollments  to  a  level  that  permits  all 
qualified  applicants  to  be  admitted.  During 
the  1966-67  school  year,  18,250  young  per- 
sons applied  for  medical  training,  but  only 
9,123  could  be  accepted. 

Some  medical  schools  have  been  Increasing 
their  enrollments,  others  have  not.  Of  the 
85  U.S.  medical  schools  in  1967,  32  have 
shown  no  Increase  during  the  past  ten-year 
period. 

The  reasons  vary  from  school  to  school,  but 
nearly  always  Include  such  problems  as  lack 
of  faculty,  shortage  of  operational  funds, 
and  limited  physical  facilities.  Too  much 
emphasis  on  research  and  the  provision  of 
health  services,  as  opposed  to  the  primary 
mission  of  educating  physicians,  may  in- 
dicate that  some  medical  schools  should  re- 
assess   their    priorities    and    purposes. 

Our  ov^n  University  of  Oklahoma  School 
of  Medicine  Is  pioneering  concepts  which 
could  well  serve  as  models  for  national 
emulation. 

Through  a  healthy  blend  of  private,  state 
and  federal  resources,  a  ten-year,  $185  mil- 
lion program  Is  underway  to  create  the  Inte- 
grated "Oklahoma  Health  Center",  whose 
mission  will  be  to  train  health  personnel  of 
all  tyi)es  to  meet  the  needs  of  Oklahoma 
citizens. 

The  Oklahoma  Health  Sciences  Foundation, 
a  group  of  prominent  Oklahomans  brought 
together  at  the  invitation  of  former  Governor 
Henry  Bellmon,  Is  playing  an  Important  role 
In  coordlixatlng  governmental  and  private 
efforts  to  create  one  of  the  nation's  leading 
health  education  centers. 

The  Oklahoma  Legislature  Is  not  only  sup- 
porting their  effort  by  submitting  an  Imple- 
menting major  bond  issue  to  a  vote  of  the 
people,  but  it  has  also  authorized  a  feasibility 
study  for  a  second  medical  school  to  be 
located  In  TMlsa. 

To  solve  the  national  problem  for  increased 
medical  manpower,  the  following  Immediate 
and  long-range  steps  should  be  taken: 

Immediate 

1.  To  Increase  the  enrollment  of  existing 
medical  schools.  Considering  the  time  re- 
quired to  create  new  schools  and  to  provide  a 
student  with  a  medical  education,  there  is 
no  alternative  in  meeting  the  present  emer- 
gency. 

2.  To  foster  currlcular  innovations  and 
other  changes  in  the  educational  programs 
whlcsh  could  shorten  the  time  required  for  a 
medical  education  and  minimize  the  ooets. 
In  view  of  the  increasing  quality  of  pre-pro- 
feeslonal  education  and  the  growing  com- 
petence of  entering  medical  students,  it 
should  be  possible  to  reduce  the  length  of 
medical  education  without  sacrificing  qual- 
ity. Also,  as  the  amount  of  clinical  experi- 
ence provided  medical  students  increases,  the 
duration  of  internship  and  residency  train- 
ing programs  should  be  re-assessed. 

3.  To  meet  the  need  for  innovation  In  ed- 
ucational programs,  and  to  encoivage  di- 
versity In  the  character  and  objectives  of 
medical  schools.  The  development  of  schools 
of  quality  where  a  primary  mission  is  the 
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preparation  of  able  physicians  for  clinical 
practice  as  economically  and  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible U  to  be  encouraged.  Such  schools  may 
have  less  emphasis  upon  fundamental  bio- 
logic research  than  Is  appropriate  for  a  num- 
ber of  other  schools. 

Long-Range 

A  longer-range  approach  to  the  need  for 
physicians  is  the  development  of  new  medi- 
cal schools.  Such  a  step  Is  essential  for  meet- 
ing the  national  needs  of  1980  and  beyond. 

This  will  require  adequate  financial  sup- 
port from  governmental  and  various  private 
sources  for: 

1.  Construction  of  facilities  to  expand  en- 
rollment of  existing  schools  and  to  create 
new  schools. 

2.  Support  of  the  operational  costs  of  medi- 
cal schools. 

3.  Stimulation  and  incentive  for  educa- 
tional innovation  and  improvement. 

To  Implement  these  measures  will  fur- 
ther require  that  each  medical  school  and  Its 
imlverslty  re-examine  Its  objectives,  its  ed- 
ucational program,  and  Its  resources  to  deter- 
mine how  it  can  contribute  most  effectively 
to  the  national  need  for  more  physicians, 
and  what  financial  help  It  will  need  to  make 
this  contribution.  Also  required  is  under- 
standing by  the  public,  the  private  founda- 
tions, industry,  local  and  state  governments, 
and  the  national  Congress  .  .  .  groups  which 
must  provide  the  financial  support  which  is 
necessary. 

Initiative  for  development  of  new  schools 
and  expemaion  of  the  established  Institutions 
should  be  locally  determined.  Only  the  gov- 
erning bodies  of  schools  with  ongoing  pro- 
grams In  medical  education  can  decide  to 
expand  such  programs.  Institutions  wishing 
to  organize  new  medical  schools  must  assume 
the  responsibility  for  marshalling  the  neces- 
sary support.  Medical  associations  are  pre- 
pared to  assist  with  such  efforts. 

I  think  another  area  In  the  distribution  of 
health  manpower,  particularly  in  Oklahoma, 
Is  the  need  for  the  r\iral  area.  I  would  like 
to  make  another  comment  or  two  In  this 
area. 

First  of  all,  I  think  it  is  most  important  to 
understand  that  the  failure  of  location  of 
physicians  and  other  health  professionals 
In  sparsely  populated  or  rural  areas  Is  not, 
at  least  not  to  a  large  extent,  economic. 
There  are  many  more  factors  that  have  a 
great  deal  greater  bearing  on  this  maldistri- 
bution than  Income.  It  Is  our  knowledge  that 
the  Income  levels  of  physicians  across  the 
state  vary  little  between  either  area  and 
there's  no  great  penalty  economically  of  be- 
ing located  in  a  rural  area. 

The  penalties,  of  course,  are  number  one, 
the  same  reasons  that  the  rest  of  the  popula- 
tion la  not  located  in  sparsely  populated 
areas.  Physicians  are  people.  The  local  edu- 
cational situation,  the  local  .  .  .  many  other 
things.  But  the  most  important  single  reason 
Is  the  professional  and  educational  loneliness 
of  the  physician  In  an  isolated  area.  This 
is  the  one  great  factor  that  we  have  deter- 
mined in  every  Instance  where  we  do  not 
have  physicians  locating  In  sparsely  popu- 
lated areas.  As  we  mentioned  awhile  ago, 
the  demand  for  educational  progress  and  con- 
tinuing education  of  physicians  Is  absolutely 
essential.  Without  oonttnulng  education  a 
physician  five  years  from  now  will  not  be 
able  to  provide  the  level  of  care  that  the 
people  need.  One  will  be  a  professional  dodo 
five  years  from  now  without  any  continued 
education  In  the  Interim.  If  one  accepts  the 
responsibility  of  a  remote  area  then  he  must 
have  some  opportunity  for  ongoing,  con- 
tinued education. 

The  Oklahoma  State  Medical  Aaeoclatlon 
for  many  years  has  maintained  a  scholar- 
ship program.  We  are  restructuring  this  jjro- 
gram  and  have  already  restructured  it.  In 


fact,  to  jwovide  incentive  for  the  subsidiza- 
tion of  the  medical  student's  entire  medical 
education  on  the  provision  th*t  he  voluntar- 
ily locate  in  an  area  of  great  need.  We  do  not 
believe  In  indentured  service  for  physicians  or 
attorneys  or  teachers  or  anyone  else.  This  is 
a  voluntary  program  accepted  by  the  student 
and  If  he  changes  his  mind  he  has  the  ability 
to  pay  back  all  of  this  subsidization  and  go 
the  way  he  wishes.  But  he's  excused  If  he 
ills  this  great  need. 

Along  with  this  we  have  begun  work  on 
VIP  or  what  we  call  the  Voluntary  Interested 
PhyslcUms  program  through  the  State  Medi- 
cal Association  whereby  physicians  through- 
out the  state,  on  a  rotating  t>asls,  volunteer, 
much  as  our  great  volunteer  physldans  for 
Vietnam  do,  to  locate  tempcH-arily  In  an  area 
served  by  only  a  single  physician  to  let  him 
get  loose  for  graduate  studies,  rejuvenation, 
and  so  forth. 

Finally  the  State  Medical  Association  has 
established  a  Rural  Health  Council  composed 
of  a  broad  segment  of  the  society  as  well  as 
physicians  producing  some  very  excellent 
ideas  for  the  relief  of  this  problem. 


ARMY       MAINTAINS       DETERRENT 
POWER  OVER  CIVILIAN  RIGHTS 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  increased  public  concern  over  the 
•wisdom  and  legality  of  some  of  the 
data  banks  which  are  being  constructed 
by  Federal  departments  and  agencies. 

On  the  basis  of  a  study  which  the  Con- 
stitutional Rights  Subcommittee  has  un- 
dertaken, I  am  convinced  that  this  pub- 
lic concern  is  caused  by  the  failure  of 
some  agencies  to  limit  their  information 
activities  to  those  reasonably  necessary 
for  administration  of  the  laws  they  are 
charged  by  Congress  with  administering. 
It  is  also  caused  by  the  failure  of  respon- 
sible officials  to  inform  the  public  and 
Congress  honestly  and  squarely  just  why 
the  information  is  needed  and  what  will 
be  done  with  it.  and  it  is  caused  by  their 
frequent  failure  to  assure  due  process  to 
individuals  who  might  be  involved  with 
the  program  or  placed  in  a  data  bank. 
Consequently,  many  worthwhile  data 
programs  which  are  necessary  for  good 
goverrunent  come  under  criticism  for 
lack  of  public  information  and  for  lack 
of  government  candor. 

One  of  the  Federal  departments  which 
has  recently  been  guilty  of  incursions 
into  the  constitutionally  protected  sanc- 
tuaries of  individual  rights  is  the  De- 
p>artment  of  Defense.  A  branch  of  this 
mammoth  Department,  the  Army,  has 
admittedly  engaged  in  the  collection  and 
data  banking  of  personal  information 
about  civilians  who  are  active  in  politics 
or  who  belong  to  organizations  which  are 
or  might  be  active. 

In  response  to  public  reaction  to  this 
program,  the  Army  pleaded  that  it 
needed  to  do  these  things  in  the  interest 
of  being  prepared  to  deal  with  civil  dis- 
turbances. It  finally  agreed  to  cut  back 
on  its  program.  However,  from  the  latest 
policy  statement,  it  is  clear  that  the  Army 
has  maintained  its  deterrent  power  over 
the  individual  rights  of  American 
citizens. 

When  I  first  learned  about  these  ac- 
tivities, I  asked  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  for  a  full  report  because  I  thought 
the  Army  has  no  business  meddling  in 


civilian  politics,  or  conducting  surveil- 
lance of  law-abiding  American  citizens 
or  maintaining  data  banks  on  cIviliEms 
who  had  no  business  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

In  addition  to  the  constitutional  ques- 
tions they  raised,  the  Army's  data  banks 
were  important  for  another  reason.  This 
was  that  they  appeared  to  be  part  of  a 
vast  network  of  intelligence-oriented 
systems  which  are  being  developed  willy- 
nilly  throughout  our  land,  by  govern- 
ment and  by  private  industries.  I  believe 
that  in  these  systems,  where  they  con- 
tain the  record  of  the  individuals 
thoughts,  beliefs,  habits,  attitudes,  and 
personal  activities,  there  may  well  rest  a 
potential  for  politicsd  control  and  for  in- 
timidation which  is  alien  to  a  society  of 
free  men. 

In  March  1970,  I  was  informed  that 
the  Army  had  unplugged  one  of  its  com- 
puterized data  banks  on  civilians  which 
it  maintained  at  Fort  Holabird  and  that 
it  would  discontinue  a  blacklist  of  dis- 
senters which  it  has  distributed  widely. 
However,  many  more  questions  which 
I  and  other  Members  of  Congress  had 
asked  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  remain 
unanswered.  The  mall  which  has  been 
received  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
stitutional Rights  and  by  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  convinced  me  that  aside 
from  its  use  of  computers,  there  were 
obviously  some  major  constitutional  is- 
sues remaining  about  other  aspects  of 
the  Army's  programs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  let- 
ters of  January  22,  1970,  and  February 
27,  1970  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
the  Army  General  Counsel's  letter  of 
February  25,  1970  to  me,  and  letters  of 
March  20  and  June  23,  1970  to  me  from 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Army  Thaddeus 
R.  Beal,  a  memorandum  of  March  6, 
1970  to  the  Chief  of  Staff  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army,  and  the  latest  policy 
statement  of  June  9,  1970,  issued  by  Col- 
onel Robert  E.  Lynch,  Acting  Adjutant 
General,  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

January  22,  1970. 

Hon.  Stanley  R.  Resor, 
Secretary  of  the  Army, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mb.  Secretary:  In  connection  with 
our  study  of  computers,  privacy  and  consti- 
tutional rights,  the  Constitutional  Rights 
Subcommittee  Is  conducting  a  survey  of  the 
development  and  maintenance  of  data  banks 
by  Federal  departments  and  agencies. 

One  of  our  purposes  is  to  determine 
whether  or  not  such  data  systems  are  being 
developed  in  accordance  with  constitutional 
standards  of  privacy  and  due  process  of  law 
for  the  individual  citizens  Involved.  An- 
other purpose  is  to  help  Congress  ascertain 
the  need  for  comprehensive  legislation  to 
govern  all  computerized  data  banks  on  In- 
dividuals. 

Our  attention  has  been  particularly  di- 
rected to  reports  of  the  development  and  ex- 
pansion of  data  banks  at  Fort  Holabird,  con- 
taining information  on  the  personalities,  on 
the  political,  economic,  and  social  beliefs 
and  on  the  lawful  community  activities  of 
American  citizens. 

To  assist  the  Subcommittee  in  its  study. 
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we  should  app''eclate  your  explaining  for 
us:  (1)  the  present  Mtustlon  conceralng 
collection  and  storage  of  Army  latelllgence 
and  other  Investigative  data  on  private  In- 
dividuals, particularly  at  the  Investigative 
Records  Repository,  but  also  at  other  data 
centers  operated  by  the  Army;  and  (2)  fu- 
ture plans  for  expanding  and  further  com- 
puterizing the  present  system. 

Specifically,  we  should  receive  responses  to 
the  following  que&tlons: 

1.  Under  what  statutory  and  administra- 
tive authority  was  the  Investigative  Records 
Repository  established,  and  for  what  pur- 
pose? What  13  the  relationship  of  this  actlT- 
Ity  to  the  responsibilities  of  the  Armed 
Forces?  Please  supply  copies  of  pertinent 
statutes,  regulatlozLS  and  memoranda. 

2.  I6  all  military  intelligence  data  on  In- 
dividuals filed  in  this  center?  la  It  com- 
puterized? 

3.  How  many  subject  individuals  are  pres- 
ently recorded  in  the  system  at  the  Records 
Center? 

4.  What  categories  of  information  about 
Individuals  are  contained  in  this  data  bank? 
Are  there  any  published  or  unpublished  reg- 
ulations or  Instructions  governing  the  type 
of  information  appropriate  for  the  flies,  how 
It  is  to  be  gathered,  and  how  its  accuracy  Is 
to  be  determined?  If  so,  please  supply  copies. 

5.  Are  there  plans  to  expand  the  soope  of 
these  files  in  number  and  subject  matter? 
If  so,  how  would  this  specifically  alter  the 
existing  data  system? 

6.  Is  the  subject  Individual,  or  his  repre- 
sentative, allowed  to  review  the  data  on 
record  about  him,  to  supplement  his  file  and 
to  e::plain  or  rebut  material  he  considers 
Inaccurate? 

7.  What  provisions  are  made  for  deleting 
materia!  found  to  be  inaccurate  or  inappro- 
priate, either  spontaneously  by  the  Army 
or  on  motion  of  the  individual  concerned? 

8  What  limitations  are  placed  on  access 
to  the  file  or  to  information  contained  In  it? 
What  Fecurlty  procedures  or  devices  are  em- 
ployed to  prevent  unauthorized  access  to  the 
data  file  or  Improper  use  of  the  information? 
Who  spclflcally  has  access  to  this  data?  For 
what  reasons  and  on  what  authority  is  ac- 
cess granted? 

9.  What  otlier  agencies  have  access  to  these 
flies?  For  what  purposes?  Under  what  restric- 
tions? 

10.  Is  a  record  maintained  of  the  details 
of  Inspection  or  use  of  the  file  or  data  on  an 
Individual? 

11.  How  is  the  Information  collected  and 
by  whom?  Is  it  collected  by  InTestigators  or 
from  third  parties?  Is  It  solicited  from  the 
individual  himself,  or  is   it   collected   from 

other  records? 

12.  Do  you  have  published  or  unpub- 
lished regulations  or  gtildellnes  concerning 
use  and  availability  of  these  files?  If  so, 
please  supply  copies. 

13.  Do  you  have  published  or  unpublished 
regulations  or  guidelines  concerning  the 
gathering,  screening  and  accuracy  of  data  In 
these  flies?  If  so,  please  supply  copies. 

14.  To  what  extent  are  these  files  com- 
puterized? What  are  your  plans  for  com- 
puterizing further? 

15.  The  Subcommittee  U  interested  In 
learning  the  truth  about  current  reports  that 
the  Army  plana  to  connect  its  intelligence 
teletype  reporting  system  to  a  computerized 
data  bank  at  the  Investigative  Record  Re- 
pository. If  so,  what  are  your  plans  for  safe- 
guarding the  accuracy  of  the  data  collected 

and   Its  relevance  to  the  area  of  your  re- 
sponsibility? 

16.  What  other  data  banks  are  maintained 
or  supported  by  the  Department  of  the  Army 
on  private  citizens?  To  the  extent  possible, 
please  supply  for  each  of  these  the  informa- 
tion requested  for  the  Fort  Holablrd  data 
banks. 

Enclosed  Is  a  Congresaional  Record  excerpt 
describing  the  scope  of  the  Subcommittee's 


Interest   In    *he    povemment's   use   of  data 
banks  on  Individuals. 

Your   assistance   In   our   study   is    deeply 
appreciated. 

With  all  kind  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Sam  J.  Ehvln,  Jr., 

Chairman. 


Department  op  the  Army, 
Office  op  the  General  Counsel, 
February  25.  1970. 
Hon.  Sam  J.  Ervtn,  Jr., 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights,    Committee    on    the    Judiciary, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  Is  In  response  to 
your  letter  concerning  development  and  ex- 
pansion  of   data   banks    at  Fort   Holablrd, 
which  we  believe  may  be  related  to  an  article 
in  the  Washington  Monthly  entitled  "CONUS 
Intelligence:   The  Army   Watching  Civilian 
Politics"    by   former    Army   Captain   Chris- 
topher Pyle. 

The  aUegatlons  made  by  Mr.  Pyle  were 
viewed  with  great  concern  by  both  the  civil- 
ian and  the  military  leadership  of  the  Army. 
Both  have  always,  over  the  generations,  been 
keenly  sensitive  to  the  long-standing  Ameri- 
can tradition  separating  the  military  from 
Involvement  in  domestic  politics,  and  both 
are  constantly  alert  to  enstu-e  that  Army  ac- 
tions as  well  as  policies  are  In  keeping  with 
the  traditional  limitations  upon  our  armed 
forces.  Ever  since  the  unfortunate  necessity 
arose,  several  years  ago,  for  military  forces 
to  be  prepared  for  civil  disturbance  opera- 
tions when  directed  by  the  President,  there 
has  been  a  special  sensitivity  to  the  im- 
mediacy of  this  problem. 

Our  continuing  goal  has  been  to  maintain 
suitable  lilmts  to  Army  intelligence  involve- 
ment in  the  civilian  sector,  and  toward  this 
end  our  policies  a-'id  practices  have  been  un- 
dergoing periodic  examination.  The  main 
charge  of  the  article,  and  indeed  Its  title. 
hold  that  the  Army  deliberately  seeks  the 
opposite,  by  widespread  aggressive  covert 
collection  of  Intelligence  about  people  who 
"might  make  trouble  for  the  Army "  This 
charge  is  false.  The  Army's  domestic  intel- 
ligence activity  has  been  to  a  small  degree  in 
the  civil  sector,  but  only  to  focus  upon  civil 
disorder,  and  the  Army  has  long  been  press- 
ing to  have  civilian  governmental  agencies 
meet  even  these  intelligence  needs. 

The  military  security  functions  of  the 
Array  in  the  United  States  are  conducted  by 
the  U.S.  Army  Intelligence  Command,  Fort 
Holablrd.  Maryland.  This  Command  reports 
directly  to  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  and 
is  closely  supervised  for  him  by  the  Assistant 
Chief  of  Staff  for  Intelligence.  The  Com- 
mand employs  seven  subordinate  organiza- 
tions, military  Intelligence  groups,  located 
throughout  the  United  States  In  support  of 
Its  military  security  functions.  These  groups, 
employing  approximately  1000  agents,  sup- 
port the  principal  missions  assigned  to  the 
Intelligence  Command  by  the  Department  of 
the  Army. 

The  principal  activity  of  the  U.S.  Army 
Intelligence  Command  is  to  conduct  .security 
Investigations  to  determine  whether  uni- 
formed members  of  the  Army,  civilian  em- 
ployees and  contractors'  employees  should  be 
granted  access  to  claeslfied  information.  This 
activity  and  allied  activity  relating  to  secu- 
rity matters  accoiint  for  94%  of  the  time  of 
Intelligence  Command  field  personnel,  and 
will  consume  a  higher  percentage  in  the  fu- 
ture because  of  reduction  In  civil  disturbance 
activities. 

To  avoid  duplication  of  effort  and  to  give 
investigators  the  benefit  of  prior  work,  a 
central  filing  system  of  Army  investigaUons 
is  necessary.  The  U.S.  Army  Investigative 
Records  Repository,  run  by  the  Intelligence 
Command,  has  approximately  7  million  files 
relating  prlnclpaUy  to  security,  loyalty  or 
criminal  Investigations  of  former  and  pres- 


ent memb«^  of  the  Army,  civilian  employees 
and  contractor  personnel.  When  security  or 
criminal  investigations  are  completed  the 
entire  report  is  forwarded  to  the  Records 
Repository  at  PcMrt  Holablrd  for  filing.  The 
use  of  these  files  is  limited  by  Regulation  to 
specifically  authorized  Executive  Branch 
agencies.  No  computer  has  been  Installed  in 
the  Investigative  Records  Repository;  none 
has  been  or  Is  planned  to  be  Installed  since 
the  cost  in  manpower  and  time  to  convert 
the  Repository  files  to  a  computer  bank 
would  be  prohibitive.  The  Repository  does 
have  an  automatic  retriever  system  for  some 
of  the  files;  these  files,  placed  In  boxes,  can 
be  mechanically  retrieved  on  a  trolley  system 
in  order  to  save  time  in  searching  for  files. 

In  order  that  investigative  efforts  In  the 
security  field  would  not  be  duplicated.  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  McNamara  directed  on  27 
May  1965  that  a  central  index  of  all  security 
investigations  conducted  by  Department  of 
Defense  agencies  be  established.  Accordingly, 
the  Defense  Central  Index  of  Investigations 
was  established  at  Fort  Holablrd.  Data  In- 
cluded in  this  Index  is  limited  only  to  the 
IdenUficatlon  of  an  individual,  the  type  of 
Investigation  conducted,  date  of  completion, 
and  the  location  of  the  Investigation  (for  ex- 
ample. Army  Investigations  are  filed  In  the 
Investigative  Records  Repository.  The  data  Is 
placed  on  manually  key  punched  cards  which 
are  then  alphabetically  filed.  A  sample  card 
is  attached.  At  present,  these  cards  must  be 
manually  searched.  A  {rian  to  Install  a  com- 
puter at  the  Central  Index  has  been  ap- 
proved. Information  on  the  key  punched 
cards  will  be  placed  in  the  computer;  the 
purpose  of  Uils  computer  will  be  to  rapidly 
Identify  and  indicate  the  location  of  files 
needed  in  security  investigations.  The  com- 
puter will  contain  only  the  Information 
shown  on  the  sample  card,  which  does  not 
refiect  the  existence  of  any  personal  Infor- 
mation of  any  kind,  derogatory  or  otherwise. 
The  present  system  and  the  planned  com- 
puter are  not  and  will  not  be  tied  in  with  any 
form  of  computer  data  banks.  There  Is  no 
plan  to  use  the  Central  Index  in  any  other 
fashion. 

The  U.S.  Army  Intelligence  Command  al.so 
has  missions  relating  to  the  collection  of  in- 
formation that  may  be  needed  by  civilian 
planners  and  Army  commanders  in  the  event 
Federal  troops  are  directed  to  act  by  the 
President.  As  you  know,  the  Army  has  cer- 
tain obligations  under  the  Constitution  and 
the  laws  to  act  at  the  direction  of  the  Pres- 
ident to  deal  with  the  civil  disturbances 
beyond  the  capability  of  local  and  state  au- 
thorities to  control.  Army  intelligence  ac- 
tivities in  the  field  of  civil  disturbances  are 
directed  primarily  at  ascertaining  Informa- 
tion needed  to  prepare  appropriate  levels  of 
alert  for  military  forces  and  needed  by  mili- 
tary commanders  if  they  are  directed  to  act. 
This  limited  field  of  interest  removes  from 
legitimate  concern  of  the  Army  minor  forms 
of  disturbances  and  lawful  activities  not 
likely  to  lead  to  major  disturbance  involv- 
ing use  of  Federal  resources. 

Intelligence  personnel  obtain  this  limited 
civil  disturbance-related  Information  pri- 
marily from  the  FBI  and  state  and  local  po- 
lice agencies.  When  this  information  is  col- 
lected in  the  field,  it  is  reported  usually  by 
teletype  to  the  U.S.  Army  Intelligence  Com- 
mand. The  Director  of  Investigations,  U.S. 
Army  Intelligence  Command,  is  responsible 
for  collecting  the  information,  storing  it,  and 
forwarding  it,  as  necessary,  to  appropriate 
officials  in  the  Department  of  Defense.  The 
teletype  is  not  linked  to  any  computer,  nor 
has  there  ever  been  a  plan  to  do  this. 

The  collection  of  clvu  disturbance-related 
Information  by  the  Army  Increased  after  the 
disturbance  In  Detroit  in  1967.  However,  the 
Intelligence  Command  was  not  and  has 
never  been  reinforced  with  additional  per- 
sonnel to  accomplish  the  civil  disturbance 
missions  assigned  to  them  at  this  time.  Since 
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this  was  a  new  area  for  the  Army,  an  appro- 
priate level  of  action  necessary  to  accom- 
plish the  Army's  mission  had  to  be  evolved. 
This  area  has  been  a  subject  of  constant 
attention  and  refinenxent  In  order  to  narrow 
the  Army's  actions  to  only  those  which  are 
absolutely  necessary.  There  have  been  some 
activities  which  have  been  undertaken  in  the 
civil  disturbance  field  which,  after  review, 
have  been  determined  to  be  beyond  the 
Army's  mission  requirements.  For  example, 
the  Intelligence  Command  published  from 
14  May  1968  to  24  February  1969.  an  Identi- 
fication list  which  Included  the  names  and 
descriptions  of  Indlvldtiala  who  might  be 
Involved  In  civil  disturbance  situations.  All 
copies  of  the  identification  list  have  been  or- 
dered withdrawn  and  destroyed.  The  Army's 
present  policy  is  that  reporting  of  civil  dis- 
turbance Information  is  limited  to  incidents 
which  may  be  beyond  the  capability  of  local 
and  state  authorities  to  control  and  may 
require  the  deployment  of  Federal  troops. 

In  the  past,  the  Director  of  Investigations 
at  tiie  Intelligence  Command  has  operated  a 
computer  data  bank  or  storage  and  retrieval 
of  civil  disturbance  information.  This  data 
bank,  which  Included  Information  about 
potential  Incidents  and  individuals  involved 
in  potential  civil  disturbance  Incidents,  was 
thought  useful  in  that  it  permitted  the 
rapid  retrieval  of  related  information  for 
predicting  trends  and  pmsslble  reactions.  The 
civil  disturbance  data  bank  was  discontinued 
since,  after  study.  It  was  determined  that 
the  data  bank  was  not  required  to  support 
potential  Army  civil  disturbance  missions. 

Thus  the  Army  does  not  currently  main- 
tain, and  has  ordered  the  destruction  of,  the 
identification  list  referred  to  above.  No  com- 
puter data  bank  of  dvll  dlstiu-banoe  Informa- 
tion Is  being  maintained,  and  directives  pro- 
vide that  no  such  system  can  be  Initiated 
without  the  approval  of  the  Chief  of  Staff 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

I  hope  that  the  Information  set  out  above 
will  satisfy  yo\a  concerns. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  E.  Jordan  III, 

General  Counsel. 

Department  op  the  Armt, 
Washington,  D.C,  Mar.  6,  1970. 
Memorandum   for   the   Chief  of   Staff   U.S. 

Army. 
Subject:  Restrictions  on  Intelligence  Opera- 
tions Involving  Civilian  Activities. 

I  appreciate  the  prompt  and  vigorous  ac- 
tions taken  by  General  Palmer,  General  Mc- 
Caffrey and  General  McChrlstlan  to  eliminate 
the  computer  data  banks,  containing  infor- 
mation on  civilians,  which  were  identified 
during  the  recent  review  of  Army  civil  dis- 
turbance intelligence  activities.  The  actions 
taken  are  a  step  toward  limiting  Army  civil 
disturbance  intelligence  activities  strictly  to 
activities  which  have  a  clear  potential  for 
developing  into  a  major  disturbance  beyond 
the  capability  of  local  and  state  law  enforce- 
ment officials  and  the  state  National  Guard. 

I  understand  that  General  McCaffrey  and 
General  McChrlstlan  are  reviewing  still  other 
measures,  such  as  reductions  in  direct  overt 
observations  of  incidents  in  progress,  liaison 
with  local  authorities,  and  related  "spot  re- 
porting" activities.  The  Under  Secretary  and 
the  General  Counsel  will  continue  to  work 
with  your  representatives  to  assure  that  ap- 
propriate further  actions  are  taken  in  these 
other  areas. 

With  respect  to  computerized  data  bank 
operations,  it  seems  clear  that  the  dangers  of 
such  systems  require  strong,  centralized  con- 
trol over  their  creation  and  use.  Accordingly, 
confirming  the  verbal  policy  which  I  stated 
to  the  General  Counsel  In  connection  with 
respK3nding  to  recent  Congressional  Inquiries 
on  the  subject,  no  such  intelligence  data 
bank  operations  relating  to  civil  disturbance 
or  other  activities  Involving  civilians  not  af- 
filiated   with    the    Department    of    Defense 


should  be  Instituted  without  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  the  Chief 
of  Staff.  In  view  of  the  sensitivity  of  such 
operations,  approvals  will  not  be  granted 
without  consultations  with  the  concerned 
committees  of  Congress. 

In  order  to  Insure  that  no  Army  element  in 
the  United  States  is  maintaining  this  type 
of  system,  I  would  appreciate  your  asking  all 
commanders  m  CONUS,  Alaska  and  Hawaii, 
down  to  the  Installation  level  to  report 
whether  their  command  has  any  form  of 
computerized  data  bank  relating  to  civilians 
or  civilian  activities,  other  than  data  banks 
dealing  with  routine  administrative  actions 
such  as  finance  or  personnel  records  involv- 
ing Army  personnel  or  employees.  If  a  com- 
mand has  such  a  data  bank,  the  data  bank 
should  be  Immediately  destroyed,  unless  a 
report  Justifying  Its  existence  Is  submitted 
for  approval  as  Indicated  above. 

Stanley  R.  Rbsor, 
Secretary  of  the  Army. 

Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rights, 

February  27,  1970. 
Hon.  Stanley  R.  Resor, 
Secretary  of  the  Army, 
The  Pentagon, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ma.  Secretary:  Thank  you  for  your 
interim  reply  to  the  Subcommittee's  Inquiry 
of  January  22,  1970,  In  connection  with  our 
study  of  privacy  and  data  systems. 

I  wish  to  commend  you  and  the  General 
Counsel  of  the  Army  for  the  prompt  and  ef- 
fective action  you  have  taken  to  reduce  the 
Army  Department's  Involvement  in  domestic 
intelligence  work.  I  was  gratified  to  learn 
that  you  have  discontinued  the  computer 
data  bank  which  was  maintained  on  "poten- 
tial incidents  and  individuals  involved  in 
potential  civil  disturbance  Incidents."  Fur- 
thermore, the  fact  that  you  have  ordered  the 
withdrawal  and  destruction  of  a  list  of  peo- 
ple who  ml'jht  be  involved  in  civil  disturb- 
ances Is  also  l.Tudable,  and  will  be  reassuring 
to  those  in  Congress  concerned  with  consti- 
tutional rights. 

My  inqulrv  of  January  22,  as  you  know, 
was  not  limited  to  Information  collected  for 
possible  civil  disturbances,  nor  was  it  con- 
fined to  files  kept  at  Port  Holablrd. 

Since  Mr.  Jordan's  letter  deals  only  with 
one  Fort  Holablrd  computer  d.ita  bank  and 
does  not  refer  to  other  similar  civil  dlsttirb- 
ance  data  banks  ard  dati  systems  not  neces- 
sarily computerized,  which  are  reportedly 
maintained  by  the  Army  in  the  Pentagon  and 
In  the  various  Intelli<TPnce  Groi'p^,  I  hope 
that  your  final  reply  will  complete  your  re- 
sponses to  our  inquiry,  especially  to  Ques- 
licn  16. 

His  letter  does  not,  furthermore,  deal  with 
the  questions  raised  concerning  the  infor- 
mation which  he  Indicates  is  currently  being 
maintained  under  the  new  policies  In  addi- 
tion, it  does  not  answer  our  inquiries  con- 
cerning other  information  kept  on  file  about 
civilians. 

With  your  final  reply,  I  hope  that  you  will 
comply  with  the  Subcommittee's  request  for 
the  pertinent  regulations,  statutes,  direc- 
tives, and  other  authority  to  which  Mr.  Jor- 
dan generally  refers. 

Since  Mr.  Jordan  states  that  the  Army  has 
urged  that  other  civilian  agencies  take  over 
the  task  of  domestic  Intelligence,  we  should 
be  Interested  In  knowing  what  specific  rec- 
ommendations have  been  made  In  this  mat- 
ter. 

While  the  Department  is  to  be  commended 
for  the  prompt  action  to  remedy,  at  least 
partially,  this  unjustified  Interference  by  the 
Army  Into  domestic  political  activities,  this 
does  not  explain  how  the  Army  was  per- 
mitted to  engage  in  such  activities  in  the 
first  place.  The  preservation  of  our  civil  lib- 
erties cannot  depend  on  the  lucky  discovery 
of  Illegal  programs.  Clearly,  In  our  govern- 
ment of  laws,  no  such  activity  should  be  un- 


dertaken secretly,  as  was  this,  nor  without 
clear  statutory  and  constitutional  authori- 
zation from  Congress. 
With  all  kind  wishes,  1  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Sam  J.  EsviN.  Jr., 

Chairman. 

Department  of  the  Army,  Office 
OP  the  Unuer  Secretary. 

Washington,  D.C,  March  20,  1970. 
Hon.  Sam  J.  Ebvin, 

Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights, 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  in  further  re- 
sponse to  your  letters  about  certain  prac- 
tices of  Army  intelligence  and  your  Subcom- 
mittee's concern  with  privacy  and  data  sys- 
tems. The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  answer 
the  questions  that  you  posed  in  your  letters 
of  22  January  and  27  February.  While  some 
of  the  Information  in  this  letter  may  repeat 
some  of  Mr.  Jordan's  comments  to  you,  I 
have  done  this,  where  necessary,  to  help  clar- 
ify the  matter  from  the  overall  standpoint. 

The  present  program  governing  access  to 
classified  information  was  established  on  27 
April  1953  in  Executive  Order  10450  (End  1). 
This  Executive  Order,  and  the  programs  de- 
veloped by  Federal  agencies,  recognises  the 
need  for  the  Government  to  protect  access 
to  classified  information.  The  Executive  Or- 
der provides  that  the  head  of  each  Federal 
agency  is  responsible  for  establishing  pro- 
cedures governing  security  and  sets  out  gen- 
eral standards  to  be  applied.  As  a  result,  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  issued  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Directives  5210.8  (End  2) 
and  5210.7  (End  3);  the  Department  of  the 
Army,  as  well  as  the  other  Military  Depart- 
ments, has  issued  further  implementing  in- 
structions. 

The  principal  activity  of  the  U.8  Army  In- 
telligence Command  is  to  conduct  investiga- 
tions to  determine  whether  uniformed  mem- 
bers of  the  Army,  civilian  employees  and 
contractors'  employees  should  be  granted  ac- 
cess to  classified  information.  In  order  to 
avoid  dupUcation  of  effort  and  give  investi- 
gators the  bensflt  of  prior  work,  the  U.S. 
Army  Investigative  Records  Repository 
(USAIRR)  was  established  on  17  August  1951 
to  serve  as  a  central  filing  system  for  all 
Army  investigations  (End  4),  and  detailed 
instructions  to  field  elements  for  centralizing 
files  then  located  throughout  the  Army  were 
issued  on  18  January  1952  (End  5).  You 
will  note  that  these  orders  provide  that  the 
USAIRR  "is  not  an  Investigative  agency  and 
has  no  responsibility  for  the  evaluation  of 
information.  .  ."  This  poUcy  continues  in  ef- 
fect today. 

Since  1952  all  Army  security  and  crim- 
inal files  have  been  centralized  in  the 
USAIRR.  The  USAIRR  presently  contains 
approximately  7  million  files  relating  prin- 
cipally to  security  and  criminal  investiga- 
tions of  former  and  present  members  of  the 
Army,  civilian  employees  and  contractors' 
employees.  At  present,  the  operating  pro- 
cedures and  controls  over  the  USAIRR  are 
spedfied  in  Army  Regulation  381-45  (End 
6).  There  are  no  plans  to  expand  either  the 
scope  or  the  subject  matter  of  files  in  the 
USAIRR.  As  previously  noted,  no  computer 
has  been  installed  or  is  planned  to  be  in- 
stalled In  the  USAIRR. 

The  files  maintained  by  the  USAIRR  re- 
late to  individuals  within  the  Army's  in- 
vestigative jurisdiction;  the  other  services 
maintain  similar  files.  As  noted  in  Mr.  Jor- 
dan's letter  to  you.  the  Army  operates,  for 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Defense  Cen- 
tral Index  of  Investigations.  This  Index,  de- 
signed to  locate  any  security  or  criminal  in- 
vestigative file  for  any  Defense  agency,  will 
be  computerlaed  shortly.  As  previously  noted, 
the  material  in  this  Index  Is  limited  to 
identifying  data  such  as  name,  date  of  birth, 
social  security  number,  on  individuals  who 
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have  been  the  subjects  of  Investigations  and 
the  location  of  the  Investigations. 

It  Is  estimated  that  approximately  1.1 
million  of  the  1.9  million  civilian  and  mili- 
tary employees  of  the  Army  require  a  se- 
curity clearance  In  order  to  perform  their 
Jobs.  When  an  Individual  Is  selected  for  or 
assigned  to  a  position  requiring  a  security 
clearance,  a  request  for  an  appropriate  In- 
vestigation Is  submitted,  through  channels, 
to  the  U.S.  Army  Intelligence  Command.  The 
Intelligence  Command,  depending  upon  the 
type  of  clearance  sought,  will  review  the  in- 
formation submitted  by  the  individual  and 
direct  military  Intelligence  agents  to  con- 
duct an  appropriate  investigation.  This  in- 
vestigation, again  depending  upon  the  type 
of  clearance  requested,  may  consist  of  a  check 
In  the  Defense  Central  Index  of  Investiga- 
tions to  see  If  other  investigations  have  been 
conducted  by  DoD  agencies,  review  of  an 
existing  file  In  the  USAIRR,  a  check  of  local 
criminal  records  In  areas  where  an  Individual 
has  lived,  interviews  with  references,  checks 
with  former  employees,  etc.  Each  activity 
performed  by  an  agent  is  reported  to  the 
Intelligence  Command:  the  Intelligence 
Command  Is  then  responsible  for  resolving 
contradictory  or  conflctlng  reports  through 
further  Investigation  and  checking  out  all 
undeveloped  Information.  When  the  Investi- 
gation is  completed,  the  entire  file  Is  for- 
weu-ded  to  the  command  which  requested 
the  Investigation;  that  command  (the  clear- 
ance authority),  and  not  the  Intelligence 
Command,  Is  responsible  for  evaluating  the 
Investigation  and  determining  whether  a 
clearance  will  be  granted. 

When  the  clerance  authority  has  completed 
action,  the  entire  file  is  sent  to  the  USAIRR. 
Accordingly,  a  standard  personnel  security 
file  in  the  TTSAIRR  will  contain  the  papers 
submitted  by  the  Individual,  reports  sub- 
mitted by  the  agents  concerning  their  In- 
vestigation, smd  copies  of  the  action  taken 
by  the  clearance  authority  In  determining 
whether  a  clearance  should  be  granted.  I 
have  attached  copies  of  the  types  of  docu- 
ments which  may  be  Included  In  the  file 
(End.  7).  In  addlton.  the  USAIRR  contains 
completed  criminal  Investigation  flies,  com- 
pleted investigative  flies  dealing  with 
espionage  or  security  Investigations  Involv- 
ing the  Army  and  flies  In  the  other  categories 
specified  In  Army  Regulation  381-45. 

Under  normal  circumstances,  an  individ- 
ual Is  not  permitted  to  review  material  con- 
tained In  his  file  at  the  USAIRR.  Of  course, 
the  Individual  Is  provided  with  copies  of  any 
statements  which  he  submitted.  However,  ac- 
cording to  paragraph  4-5,  Army  Regulation 
604-5,  a  security  clearance  mcy  not  be  denied 
or  revoked  unless  the  clearance  authority  ex- 
plains the  basis  for  the  denial  or  revocation 
and  affords  the  Individual  the  opportunity  to 
rebut  the  specific  derogatory  Information 
against  him;  exceptions  to  this  procedure  can 
be  granted  only  on  a  case-by-case  basis  by 
me.  In  addition,  an  Individual  may  request 
an  Interview  In  order  to  clarify  material  In 
his  file;  this  Interview  and  the  Individual's 
rebuttal  In  a  clearance  proceeding  are  placed 
In  the  file.  Thus  an  Individual  seeking  a 
clearance  should  be  aware  of  any  derogatory 
Information  of  significance  In  his  file  and  no 
adverse  action  can  be  taken  against  him 
until  he  Is  so  aware. 

Information  in  a  file  at  the  USAIRR  Is, 
once  action  Is  completed,  considered  an  his- 
torical record  of  the  security  clearance  ac- 
tion. Accordingly,  there  Is  no  procedure  for 
removing  or  correcting  documents  In  the  file 
once  action  Is  completed.  While  an  Investiga- 
tion Is  pending,  the  Intelligence  Command 
makes  every  effort  to  limit  Information  to  ap- 
propriate matters  relevant  to  the  issues 
under  consideration  and,  where  conflicting 
evidence  Is  developed.  Is  expected  to  order 
further  investigations. 


Access  to  USAIRR  files  is  strictly  limited  to 
thooe  with  a  "need-to-know."  Piles  are 
treated  as  If  they  contained  Secret  Informa- 
tion so  that  speclEil  transmittal  procedures  are 
necessary  to  Insure  limited  distribution.  Ac- 
cess to  files  Is  limited  to  Department  of  De- 
fense and  other  Oovemment  agencies  with  a 
legitimate  interest  In  the  personal  security 
field.  I  have  attached  a  copy  of  Army  Regula- 
tion 381-46  establishing  Army  policy  on  the 
use  of  USAIRR  files  by  non-Army  agencies 
(End  8) .  I  have  also  attached  a  book  listing 
those  authorized  to  request  USAIRR  files 
(End  9). 

With  reference  to  your  questions  about 
civil  disturbance  intelligence  activities,  I 
should  point  out  that  this  activity  Is  sep>arate 
and  apart  from  the  USAIRR.  As  you  noted  in 
your  letter  of  27  February,  Mr.  Jordan's  let- 
ter dealt  primarily  with  the  clvU  disturbance 
activities  of  the  U.S.  Army  Intelligence  Com- 
mand. As  noted  in  that  letter,  the  civil  dis- 
turbance computer  data  bank  at  Port  Hola- 
bird  has  been  discontinued  and  destroyed 
since  the  Information  In  the  computer  was 
not  useful  in  view  of  the  Army's  limited 
civil  disturbance  mission.  "Spot  reports" 
which  provided  the  basis  for  entries  into  this 
computer  have  been  routinely  destroyed  for 
some  time.  I  have  attached  a  copy  of  a  mem- 
orandum signed  by  Secretary  Resor  on  6 
March  1970,  concerning  the  subject  of  com- 
puterized data  banks  within  the  Army  (End 
10).  You  will  note  that  this  memorandum 
prohibits  the  operation  or  establishment  of 
any  computer  data  banks  concerning  civil- 
ians or  civilian  activity  unless  the  specific 
data  bank  Is  approved  by  the  Chief  of  Staff 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army.  Your  Sub- 
committee and  other  Interested  Committees 
of  the  Congress  will  be  Informed  In  these 
specific  Instances. 

Under  our  current  policies,  reports  concern- 
ing civil  disturbances  will  be  limited  to  mat- 
ters of  Immediate  concern  to  the  Army — that 
is,  reports  concerning  outbreaks  of  violence 
or  Incidents  with  a  high  potential  for  vio- 
lence beyond  the  capability  of  state  and  local 
police  and  the  National  Guard  to  control. 
These  reports  will  be  collected  by  liaison  with 
other  Government  agencies  and  reported  by 
teletype  to  the  Intelligence  Command.  They 
will  not  be  placed  in  a  computer  (in  fact, 
there  never  has  been  a  direct  link  between 
the  teletype  reporting  system  and  the  com- 
puter) .  These  reports  are  destroyed  60  days 
after  publication  or  60  days  after  the  end 
of  the  disturbance.  This  limited  reporting 
system  will  ensure  that  the  Army  Is  pre- 
pared Xo  respond  to  whatever  directions  the 
President  may  Issue  In  civil  disturbance  sit- 
uations and  without  "watching"  the  lawful 
activities  of  civilians. 

I  should  note  that  the  Assistant  Chief  of 
Staff  for  Intelligence  of  the  Department  of 
the  Army  Is  responsible  for  providing  anal- 
yses of  matters  of  concern  to  the  Army:  to 
perform  this  function,  the  Counter  Intel- 
ligence Analysis  Division  has  been  estab- 
lished in  his  office.  This  Division  has  a  world- 
wide analysis  function  and  is  responsible  for 
reviewing  counter-intelligence  material  for 
all  Army  areas  of  Interest.  The  Division  does 
not  collate  Information  on  a  broad  basis  and 
only  has  information  needed  to  answer  spe- 
olflc  questions  of  concern  to  the  Department 
of  the  Army.  This  Division  will,  of  necessity, 
have  office  flies  concerning  civilian  activity. 
For  example,  the  Division  Is  responsible  for 
determining  cities  where  civil  disturbance  po- 
tential is  high  so  thai.  Army  officials  can  pre- 
pcu-e  civil  disturbance  plans.  Such  plans  be- 
come the  basis  for  the  application  of  minimal 
force  to  restore  stability  when  ordered  by  the 
President.  In  the  course  of  this  analysis,  In- 
formation le  received  from  the  FBI  and  col- 
lated In  order  to  permit  evaluation.  These 
files,  along  with  the  world-wide  counter- 
Intelltgence  files  are  stored  on  microfilm  be- 


cause of  the  volume  of  the  Latter;  but  they 
are  not  computerized  and  there  are  no  plans 
to  computerize  them.  In  oai  view,  the  activ- 
ities of  the  Counter  Intelligence  Analysis  Di- 
vision do  not  Involve  an  invasion  of  privacy 
or  constitute  an  improper  activity  for  the 
Army  to  perform.  The  limited  questions  re- 
sponded to  by  this  Division  in  the  civil  dis- 
turbance field  are  ones  of  legitimate  concern 
to  the  Army.  The  Division  Is  closely  super- 
vised by  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for  Intel- 
ligence and  Is  not  permitted  to  consider  mat- 
ters beyond  Its  limited  area  of  concern. 

The  Counterintelligence  Analysis  Division 
did  compile  an  identification  list  from  fed- 
eral and  local  authorities  on  Individuals  and 
organizations  associated  with  civil  disturb- 
ances. This  list  was  laAt  updated  In  late  1969 
and  Is  available  to  a  limited  number  of  De- 
partment of  Army  organizations  with  civil 
disturbance  responsibilities.  The  lists  are  now 
out  of  date,  and  are  not  considered  neces- 
sary to  satisfy  the  limited  intelligence  re- 
quirements referred  to  above.  Accordingly, 
existing  lists  are  being  withdrawn  from  the 
field  and  destroyed,  and  .iew  lists  are  not 
being  prepared. 

Your  letter  of  27  February  expressed  con- 
cern over  how  the  Army  could  have  engaged 
ln_  the  practices  described  in  Mr.  Jordan's 
letter.  I  believe  It  is  Important  to  place  this 
matter  in  proper  perspective.  The  Army  pro- 
vided troops  to  assist  local  authorities  In  con- 
trolling civil  disturbances  in  Detroit  and  dur- 
ing the  disturbances  following  the  death  of 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King;  prior  to  this  time. 
Army  troops  had  not  been  used  for  this  pur- 
pose since  1942.  Obviously,  after  the  death 
of  Dr.  King,  it  was  Impossible  to  predict  ex- 
actly what  level  of  action  the  Army  should 
adopt  In  order  to  be  prepared  to  deal  with 
disturbances  If  the  President  should  direct 
the  Army  to  act  again.  Thus  the  Army  began 
to  collect  Information  In  order  to  be  prepared 
to  meet  Its  civil  disturbance  requirements. 
This  collection,  despite  allegations  to  the 
contrary,  never  reached  proportions  even  ap- 
proximating the  charge  that  the  Army  was 
"watching"  civilian  politics  on  a  broad  scale. 
Our  continuing  policy  has  been  to  reduce 
the  scope  of  the  Army's  activities  to  only 
those  needed  to  accomplish  our  mission;  re- 
ductions In  the  level  of  activity  have  been 
made  as  our  experience  Indicated  that  a  given 
course  of  action  was  not  required.  In  fact, 
our  latest  actions  to  reduce  the  level  of  in- 
telligence activity  have  been  under  study 
for  some  time.  The  Vice  Chief  of  Staf  and  I 
are  both  personally  Involved  In  this  con- 
tinuing review. 

I  hope  that  the  Information  set  out  above 
win  satisfy  your  concern.  I  will  be  happy  to 
answer  any  further  questions  you  may  have 
or  meet  with  you  to  discuss  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

THAOorus  R.  Beal, 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Army. 


Dbpaktment   of   the   Army,   Oftice   of 
THE  Under  Secretary, 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  23,  1970. 
Hon.  Sam  J.  Ervin, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights,    Committee    on    the    Judiciary, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Deak  Mr.  Chaqiman:  Several  months  ago, 
I  corresponded  with  you  about  certain  al- 
leged practices  of  the  Army  In  the  collection, 
reporting  and  storage  of  civil   disturbance 
Information.  Because  of  your  cjntinulng  in- 
terest in  this  matter,  I  have  attached  a  copy 
of  a  letter  recently  issued  to  all  Army  com- 
manders setting  out  the  Army's  new  policies 
concerning  civil  dlstvu-bance  Information. 

I  would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions 
you  may  have  about  this  new  policy. 
Sincerely, 

Thaddeus  R.  Beal, 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Army. 


July  29,  1970 
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Department  of  the  Army,  Office  of  the 

ADJtrrANT  QENEaAL, 

Washington,  D.C.  June  9. 1970. 
Subject:    Collection,   Reporting,   Processing, 
and  Storage  of  CivU  Disturbance  Infor- 
mation. 

SEE  DISTRIBnnON 

1.  Purpose.  This  letter  establishes  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  policy  regarding  the  col- 
lection, reporting,  processing,  and  storage 
of  civil  disturbance  information.  It  is  appU- 
cable  within  the  Continental  United  States, 
the  States  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  and  Puerto 
Rico.  It  applies  to  all  Army  commands  with- 
in those  geographic  areas. 

2.  Definitions. 

a.  Civil  disturbance — A  situation  in  which 
a  civil  Jurisdiction  is  required  to  apply  a 
greater  than  usual  degree  of  police  enforce- 
ment in  order  to  Insure  the  maintenance  of 
law  and  order. 

b.  Civil  Jurisdiction — A  town,  city,  county, 
or  State;  a  legal  corporate  government  with- 
in the  Continental  United  States,  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  or  Puerto  Rico  other  than  the  Fed- 
eral Government  or  Its  departments  and 
agencies. 

c.  Collection — For  purposes  of  this  policy, 
the  acquisition  of  Information  in  any  man- 
ner, to  include  direct  oljservatlon,  liaison 
with  official  agencies,  or  solicitation  from  of- 
ficial or  unofficial  sources. 

d.  Law  and  order — A  condition  In  which  a 
reasonable  degree  of  the  normal  operations 
of  a  civil  Jurisdiction  is  possible. 

e.  Police  enforcement — That  force  avail- 
able to  a  civil  Jurisdiction  in  order  to  Insure 
law  and  order,  such  as  a  city  poUce  depart- 
ment, a  county  sheriff's  office.  State  police, 
or  National  Guard  In  State  service. 

t.  Processing— The  collation,  evaluation, 
and  analysis  of  raw  Information  In  order  to 
produce  finished  intelligence. 

g.  Reporting— For  purposes  of  this  poUcy, 
communicating  Information  to  another  per- 
son or  organization,  whether  orally,  mechani- 
cally, or  electrically. 

h.  Storage — For  purposes  of  this  policy,  the 
retention  Of  information  In  any  way,  to  in- 
clude card  files,  dossiers,  folders,  computers, 
or  punch  cards. 

a.  Public  order  Is  the  responsibility  of  local 
and  State  governments  and  Federal  civilian 
agencies.  The  Attorney  General  Is  the  chief 
Executive  Branch  officer  responsible  for  co- 
ordination of  all  Federal  Government  activi- 
ties related  to  civil  dUturbances.  Military 
forces  are  responsible  for  action  only  when 
the  President  has  determined.  In  accordance 
with  Chapter  15,  Title  10,  U.S.  Code,  that  the 
situation  Is  beyond  the  capability  of  civil- 
ian agencies  to  control. 

b.  The  investigative  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Army  with  regard  to  espionage,  sabotage,  and 
subversion  Is  In  accordance  with  Executive 
Order  10450,  dated  27  AprU  1953.  It  Is  de- 
lineated m  AR  381-116,  2  July  1969,  and  Is 
limited  to:  ^     „ 

(1)  The  investigation  and  disposal  of  all 
cases  In  these  categories  involving  active  and 
retired  military  personnel  of  the  Army. 

(2)  The  investigation  and  disposal  of  all 
cases  in  these  categories  of  civilian  employees 
of  the  Army  outside  the  United  States  and  Its 
possessions. 

(3)  The  disposal  of  cases  on  civilian  em- 
ployees of  the  Army  Inside  the  United  States 
and  Its  possessions. 

c.  The  Department  of  the  Army  relies  upon 
the  Department  of  Justice  at  the  national 
level  to  furnish  civil  disturbance  threat  In- 
formation required  to  support  planning 
throughout  the  Army  for  military  civil  dis- 
turbance needs. 

d.  The  Department  of  the  Army  relies  up- 
on the  Department  of  Justice  at  the  national 
level  to  furnish  early  warning  of  civil  dis- 
turbance situations  which  may  exceed  the 
capabilities  for  control  by  local  and  State  au- 
thorities. 


e.  Under  no  circumstances  will  the  Army 
acquire,  report,  process,  or  store  dvll  disturb- 
ance Information  on  civilian  Individuals  or 
organizations  whose  activities  cannot,  In  a 
reasonably  direct  manner,  be  related  to  a 
distinct  threat  of  dvll  dlsturbtmce  exceeding 
the  law  enforcement  capabilities  of  local  and 
State  authorities,  except  as  authorized  In 
paragraphs  8  and  9d. 

4.  Collection. 

a.  Army  Intelligence  resources  will  not  be 
used  for  the  collection  of  dvll  disturbance 
information  unUl  the  Director  for  Civil  Dis- 
turbance Planning  and  Operations,  or  the 
Commander  in  Chief,  Atlantic  (CINCLANT) 
m  the  case  of  Puerto  Rico  only,  has  made  a 
determination  that  there  Is  a  distinct  threat 
of  civil  disturbance  beyond  the  capability  of 
local  and  State  authorities  to  control. 

b.  Army  Military  IntelUgence  elements 
possessing  oounterlntelllgence  resources  will 
maintain  the  capability  to  collect  dvll  dls- 
turbtince  threat  information  during  a  pe- 
riod In  which  there  Is  a  distinct  threat  of, 
or  actual,  dvll  disturbance  requiring  the  use 
of  Fedwal  military  forces. 

c.  Within  the  District  of  Colvunbla,  the 
criterion  Is  a  distinct  threat  of  dvll  disturb- 
ance beyond  the  capability  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan PoUce  to  control. 

d.  Civil  disturbance  Infomaatlon  collection 
capability  of  Army  elements  In  the  Con- 
tlnenUl  United  States,  Alaska,  or  Hawaii  will 
not  be  employed  except  on  Department  of 
the  Army  order  or.  In  the  case  of  Puerto  Rico, 
on  order  of  CINCLANT. 

e  On  activation  by  the  Department  of  the 
Army,  or  CINCLANT  for  Puerto  Rico,  Military 
Intelligence  elements  possessing  counterin- 
telligence capability  will : 

(1)  Establish  and  maintain  liaison  with 
appropriate  local.  State,  and  Federal  author- 

(2)  Through  liaison,  collect  dvll  disturb- 
ance information  concerning  incidents, 
general  situation,  and  estimate  of  dvll  au- 
thorities as  to  their  continued  capabUlty  to 
control  the  situation. 

(3)  Report  collection  results  to  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  ATTN:  AOSI-IA,  and 
E>CDPO.  In  Puerto  Rico  only,  report  results 
to  CINCLANT  with  Information  copies  to 
DA,  ATTN:    ACSl-LA.  and  DCDPO. 

(4)  Keep  appropriate  conunandecs  In- 
formed. 

(6)  Provide  Intelligence  support  to  the 
Personal  Liaison  Officer.  Chief  of  Staff.  Army, 
and  the  Task  Force  Commander  on  arrival 
In  the  affected  area. 

(6)  Recommend  methods  of  overt  collec- 
tion, other  than  liaison.  If  required,  to  De- 
partment of  the  Army  for  approval. 

f  Army  Military  Intelligence  elements  will 
employ  methods  of  collection  other  than 
llateon  only  on  order  of  rtepartment  of  the 

^r^Covert  agent  operations  will  not  be  used 
to  obtain  civil  disturbance  information  on 
individuals  or  organizations  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation and  the  specific  approval  of  each  op- 
eration by  the  Under  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
h  Unsolicited  Sources. 

(1)  So-called  walk-in  sources  who  volun- 
teer civil  disturbance  information  to  Army 
elements  will  be  referred  to  appropriate  lo- 
cal police  or  local  offices  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation.  If  the  source  re- 
fuses such  referral  the  Information  will  be 
obtained  and  immediately  furnished  to  the 
proper  office. 

(2)  Information  received  from  anonymous 
telephone  callers  or  written  messages  wlU  be 
referred  as  Indicated  In  paragraph  4h(l) 
above. 

5.  Reporting. 

a.  Army  elements  will  malnUln  the  capa- 
bility of  reporting  civil  disturbance  Infor- 
mation. 

b.  Civil  disturbance  Information  reporting 
win  be  activated  only  on  Department  of  the 


Army  order.  In  Puerto  Rico,  reporting  will  be 
activated  only  on  order  of  CINCLANT. 

6.  Processing. 

a.  OACSI,  DA,  has  the  sole  responslblUty 
for  processing  dvll  disturbance  Information 
In  accordance  with  the  definition  outlined  in 
paragraph  2  above  at  all  times  when  Federal 
troops  are  not  actually  placed  on  standby  or 
committed. 

b.  When  the  Director  of  Civil  Disturbance 
Planning  and  Operations  directs  that  Federal 
troops  be  placed  on  standby  or  committed  to 
assist  In  restoring  order,  those  Army  ele- 
ments Involved  will  also  be  responsible  for 
processing  civil  disturbance  Information  In 
support  of  their  local  planning. 

7.  Dissemination.  Analyzed  reports  will  be 
furnished  to  appropriate  major  Army  com- 
mands In  CONUS,  Alaska.  Hawaii,  and  Puerto 
Rico,  when  It  appears  that  a  civil  disturbance 
poses  a  distinct  threat  beyond  the  capabili- 
ties of  local  and  State  authorities  to  control. 

8.  Planning.  Civil  disturbance  plans  and 
supporting  materials  will  not  Include  list- 
ings of  organizations  and  personalities  not 
affiliated  with  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Exceptions  to  this  policy  are: 

a.  Listings  of  local.  State,  and  Federal  offi- 
cials whose  duties  Include  responsibilities  re- 
lated to  control  of  dvll  disturbances  may  be 
compiled  and  maintained. 

b.  Appropriate  data  on  vital  public  and 
commercial  Installations /faculties  or  private 
businesses  and  facilities  which  are  attractive 
targets  for  persons  or  groups  engaged  In  dvll 
disorder  may  be  complied  and  maintained. 

9.  Storage. 

a.  Army  elements  will  be  prepared  to  store 
civil  disturbance  Information  during  a  period 
In  which  there  is  a  distinct  threat  of,  or  an 
actual,  civil  disturbance  requiring  the  use  of 
Federal  military  forces. 

b.  Adverse  dvll  disturbance  Information 
relating  to  persons  or  organizations  within 
the  Continental  United  States.  Alaska,  Ha- 
waii, or  Puerto  Rloo,  will  not  be  stored  ex- 
cept on  order  of  Department  of  the  Army. 

c.  Spot  reports  generated  by  activation  of 
civil  disturbance  information  collection  will 
be  destroyed  within  60  days  of  the  termina- 
tion of  the  situation  to  which  they  refer. 

d.  Aftor-acUon  reports,  where  required  for 
clarity,  may  contain  names  of  individuals  or 
organizations  that  were  directly  involved  In 
the  dvll  disturbance  being  r^orted.  Inclu- 
sion of  names  of  organizations  and  Individ- 
uals win  be  kept  to  the  absolute  minimum 
for  the  purpose  of  the  report. 

e.  Upon  t«Tnlnatlon  of  a  clvU  disturbance 
situation,  the  nature  and  extent  of  aU  accu- 
mulated files  other  than  spot  reports  and 
after-action  reports  win  be  reported  to  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  ATTN:  ACSI-CIC. 
with  recommendation  for  destruction  or  re- 
lease to  the  Department  of  Justice. 

f.  Army  elements  will  be  prepared,  on  De- 
partment of  the  Army  order,  to  destroy  ac- 
cumulated files  or  forward  them  to  D^art- 
ment  of  the  Army,  ATTN.  ACSI-CIC,  for  re- 
lease to  Department  of  Justice. 

g.  Computerized  data  banks  for  storage  of 
ClvU  disturbance  Information  will  not  be  In- 
stituted or  retained  without  the  approval  of 
the  Chief  of  Staff  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army. 

10.  The  colleotlon,  reporting,  processing, 
and  storage  of  Information  related  to  Army 
personnel  security  programs,  counterlnteUl- 
gence  operations,  and  special  collection  re- 
qulremenU  related  to  direct  threats  to  Army 
personnel.  Installations,  or  materiel  are  not 
affected  by  this  letter. 

By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army: 
Robert  E.  Lynch, 

Colonel,  AGC, 
The  Acting  Adjutant  General. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  unfortu- 
nately, my  suspicions  were  increased  by 
an  article  by  Christopher  Pyle  which 
appeared  in  the  July  Issue  of  the  Wash- 
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ington  Monthly.  Mr.  Pyle,  a  lawyer  and 
doctoral  candidate  at  Columbia  yniver- 
sity,  is  a  former  Army  intelligence  officer 
whose  scholarly  analysis  and  docu- 
mented account  of  the  Army's  program 
was  published  In  the  January  Issue  of 
the  same  publication.  In  hLs  second  ar- 
ticle, Mr.  Pyle  concludes  that  the  blanket 
of  surveillance  of  civilians  has  resumed 
in  some  quarters  and  has  continued  in 
others.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  entitled  "Conus  Revisited:  The 
Army  Covers  Up,"  written  by  Christo- 
pher H.  Pyle,  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  cdurts 
have  not  yet  provided  a  remedy  for  citi- 
zens complaints  about  such  programs, 
A  suit  was  filed  in  the  Federal  district 
court  in  the  District  of  Columbia  attack- 
ing the  constitutionality  of  this  type  of 
survefllance  by  the  Army,  but  it  was  dis- 
missed, and  that  case,  Tatum  against 
Laird  is  now  on  appeal  to  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  President,  the  latest  policy  state- 
ment regarding  these  activities,  Issued 
by  Colonel  Lynch,  reflects  a  commend- 
able and,  I  am  sure,  a  sincere  effort  by 
the  Army  to  get  a  grasp  on  the  many 
horrw  of  its  dilemma  and  to  disengage 
from  what  has  appeared  at  times  to  be 
warfare  on  American  citizens.  The  let- 
ter states  that  from  now  on,  under  no 
circumstances  will  the  Army  "acquire, 
report,  process,  or  store  civil  disturbance 
information  on  civilian  individuals  or 
organizations  whose  activities  cannot,  in 
a  reasonably  direct  manner,  be  related 
to  a  distinct  threat  of  civil  disturbance 
exceeding  the  law-enforcement  capabili- 
ties of  local  and  State  authorities."  In- 
stead, the  Army  says  it  wUl  rely  on  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  gather  Infor- 
mation on  certain  people  and  events  and 
relay  it  to  the  Army.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Army  says  it  will  no  longer  retain 
certain  information  on  personalities  in 
its  data  bank.-?,  but  will,  in  some  cases, 
relay  it  to  the  Department  of  Justice. 
In  fact,  I  was  Informed  the  other  day. 
that,  pursuant  to  the  Secretary's  March 
6  order  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  a  sur- 
vey has  been  made  of  every  Army  com- 
mand in  the  United  States  to  determine 
h-)W  many  computer  data  banks  were 
maintained  for  civil  disturbance  pur- 
poses. Only  one  was  found,  that  main- 
tained at  Fort  Hood,  Tex.,  and  this  has 
been  ordered  destroyed,  together  with 
punchcards,  tapes,  and  any  existing 
print  outs  of  the  data.  One  copy  of  the 
entire  printout  was  retained  and  turned 
over  to  the  Internal  Security  Division  of 
the  Department  of  Justice.  I  was  in- 
formed that  this  ts  because  the  division 
Is  dealing  with  the  Tatum  case  and  a 
copy  of  the  records  from  the  Port  Hola- 
bird  computer  data  bank  and  others 
maintained  for  civil  disturbance  pur- 
poses had  been  requested  by  the  plain- 
tiffs. 

This  new  policy,  enunciated  by  the 
acting  Adjutant  General, of  the  Army,  is 
an  obvious  surrender  by  the  Jfusttce  Pe- 
partment  ii^  that  it  has  agreed  to  engage 
in  a  program  which,  according  to  pirevl-  .. 


ous  reports  and  correspondence,  it  has 
refused  to  undertake  until  now. 

Colonel  Lynch's  letter,  while  carefully 
organized  and  even  accompanied  by  a 
small  dictionary  of  definitions  of  the 
terms  used  in  it,  contains  a  number  of 
Inconsistencies  and  lacks  precise  stand- 
ards. In  some  cases,  the  last  hali  of  his 
sentences  seem  to  cancel  out  the  first 
half  of  his  sentences. 

I  have  therefore  set  out  my  analysis 
of  his  statement  in  a  letter  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  which  I  ask  umni- 
mous  consent  be  printed  at  this  point  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

JULY  27.   1970. 
Hon.  Stanley  R.  Rxsor, 
Secretary  of  the  Army, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Secrbtary:  This  la  to  thank  you 
for  Bending  me  the  policy  letter  from  the 
acting  adjutant  general  to  all  Army  com- 
manders concerning  collection  of  civil  dis- 
turbance Information.  Tou  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  thla  thoughtful  attempt  to  define 
the  Army's  role  In  the  federal  government's 
collection  of  Information  on  individuals  en- 
gaged In  political  activity  or  the  surveil- 
lance of  organizations  which  are  politically 
active  and  whose  members  allegedly  might 
be  Involved  In  civil  disturbances. 

I  understand  that  you  have  decided  that 
under  no  circumstances  will  the  Army  "ac- 
quire, report,  process,  or  store  civil  disturb- 
ance information  on  civilian  individuals  or 
organipatlona  whose  activities  cannot.  In  a 
reasonably  direct  manner,  be  related  to  a 
distinct  threat  of  civil  disturbance  exceeding 
the  law  enforcement  capxabllities  of  local  and 
state  authorities,  except  as  authorized  In 
paragraphs  8  and  9(d).  These  exceptions  in 
paragraph  8  refer  to  "listings  of  local,  state 
and  federal  officials  whose  duties  Include  re- 
sponsibilities related  to  control  of  civil  dis- 
turbances" and  "appropriate  data  on  vital 
public  and  commercial  installations,  facili- 
ties or  private  businesses  and  facilities  which 
are  attractive  targets  for  persons  or  groups 
engaged  in  civil  disorders." 

In  paragraph  9(d),  this  exception  relates 
to  "after-action  reports,  where  required  for 
clarity,  which  may  contain  names  of  individ- 
uals or  organizations  that  were  directly  In- 
volved in  the  elvll  disturbance  being  re- 
ported." Furthermore.  In  paragraph  10,  It  Is 
stated  that  "the  collection,  reporting,  proc- 
essing, and  storage  of  Information  related  to 
Army  personnel  security  prograxns,  counter- 
Inteillgence  operations,  and  special  coUec- 
tlon  requirements  related  to  direct  threats 
to  Army  personnel,  installations,  or  material 
are  not  affected  by  this  letter." 

The  Army's  definition  of  civil  disturbance 
la  a  "situation  in  which  a  civil  Jurisdiction  is 
required  to  apply  a  greater  than  usual  degree 
of  law  enforcement  to  maintain  law  and 
order."  This,  it  might  be  presumed,  could 
Include  the  assignment  of  one  more  police 
officer  than  usual  when  there  is  a  football 
game  In  a  town.  To  clarify  this,  we  should 
•pprtciate  receiving  a  specific  description  of 
the  criteria  which  would  determine  exactly 
when  the  Army  would  engage  In  surveillance 
and  data  collection. 

You  state  that  the  Army  ( 1 )  will  rely  upon 
the  Department  of  Justice  to  furnish  civil 
disturbance  threat  information  required  to 
support  Army  planning  for  military  civil 
disturbance  needs;  (2)  that  covert  agent 
operations  will  not  be  used  to  obtain  civil 
distiirbance  InforraaUon  on  Individuals  or 
organizations  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation;  (3)  that 
Army  elements  wlU  be  prepared  on  Army 
order,   to  destroy  accumulated  flies  or  for- 


ward them  for  release  to  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

From  an  Initial  reading  of  these  and  other 
Items  m  your  policy  letter,  It  appears  that 
the  Army  has  finally  persuaded 'the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  assume  certain  surveil- 
lance and  certain  data-collection  which  the 
Army  has  been  performing  on  civilians  and 
to  share  responsiblUty  with  the  Army  for  the 
total  program. 

However.  I  confess  that  the  exceptions, 
qualifications  and  lack  of  criteria  in  your 
policy  letter  could  lead  the  average  citizen — 
which  I  consider  myself — to  wonder  Just 
how  much  of  a  change  It  represents  in  gov- 
ernment  policy. 

Since  I  was  never  able  to  obtain  a  precise 
statement  from  you  as  to  what  exactly  the 
Army  had  been  doing  and  why,  it  is  difficult 
to  determine  from  this  regulation  Just  what 
you  win  not  be  doing  in  the  future.  In  view 
of  this  Initial  difficulty  In  evaluating  the 
.  Army's  role.  It  is  even  more  difficult  to  deter- 
mine how  many  of  the  old  activities  have 
.  been  eliminated,  how  many  are  merely 
shared  with  other  agencies,  and  how  many 
are  completely  assumed  by  other  agencies. 

The  Subconunittee  plans  to  conduct  hear- 
ings In  the  fall  to  consider  the  e.xtent  to 
which  constitutional  rights  are  effected  by 
government  data  banks.  Including  those  de- 
veloped for  surveillance  and  Intelligence 
sources.  In  view  of  the  constitutional  Is.sues 
raised  by  the  Army's  original  activities,  and 
in  view  of  the  questions  still  remaining.  It 
would  be  most  helpful  to  Congress  if  you 
were  to  appear  before  the  Subcommittee  and 
describe  the  differences  between  your  old  pro- 
gram and  the  new,  both  with  reipec*  to  the 
Army's  function  and  the-total  program  of  the 
Federal  Government  with  respect  to  data 
collecting  on  civilian  activities. 

This  is  to  extend  to  you  as  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  an  invitation  to  appear  on  a  mutually 
agreeable  date  and  discuss  these  matters.  In 
particular,  we  would  hope  that  you  would 
tell  us  how  the  new  policy  will  better  pro- 
tect the  privacy  and  due  process  rights  of 
(1)  any  citizen  engaged  in  legal  activities 
who  might  have  been  subject  to  surveillance 
or  to  Incorporation  In  a  federal  data  bank 
under  the  old  policy,  or  (2)  who  might  be  so 
monitored  in  the  future. 

Pending  the  hearings.  It  would  be  helpful 
if  you  would  supply  the,  responses  to  the  fol- 
lowing questions. 

1.  When  will  your  policy  letter  be  published 
as  an  official  regulatI<Hi  so  that  It  will  be 
available  to  the  public  and  may  be  relied 
upon  by  citizens  and  organizations? 

2.  To  what  extent  may  the  average  citizen 
or  student  who  engages  in  legitimate  dem- 
onstrations, or  who  Is  politically  active  in  ex- 
pressing his  views  on  Issues  of  the  day,  or 
who  belongs  to  organizations  which  demon- 
strate a  concern  with  governmental  policies — 
to  what  extent  may  such  a  citizen  or  student 
benefit  from  the  change  of  policy  reflected  In 
this  new  order?  Under  what  circumstances 
could  he  expect  to  be  subject  to  the  Army 
or  any  other  agency  taking  note  of  his  ac- 
tivities? 

3.  What  disposition  has  been  made  of  the 
data  In  flies,  microfilms,  and  computer  sys- 
tems previously  acquired  on  civilians  In  the 
course  of  this  program,  and  maintained  In 
base  and  unit  offices  and  in  local,  regional  or 
national  offlcee? 

(a)  Has  any  of  this  Information  been 
transferred  to  or  made  available  to  any  other 
federal,  state  or  local  agencies? 

(b)  If  so.  which  ones?  •   / 

(c)  For  what  purposee? 

(d)  Beyond  dissemination  of  Colonel 
Lynch's  letter,  what  steps  does  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  Intend  to  take  to  ascertain 
tbAt  the  regional  data  banks  on  civilian  po- 
litical activity  maintained  by  military  Intel- 
ligence group*  and  elements  of  the  Continen- 
tal Army  Command  have  In  fact  been  de- 
stroyed? 
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4  You  Indicate  that  covert  agent  opera- 
tions will  not  be  used  to  obtain  civil  disturb- 
ance Information  on  individuals  or  oirganlza- 
tlons  without  the  concurrence  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation. 

(a)  Why  has  the  Army  decided  not  to  rely 
on  the  FBI  entirely  for  such  covert  c^era- 
tlons? 

( b )  Will  covert  operations  be  used  for  any 
other  program  affecting  civilians?  If  so,  which 
ones? 

( c )  Will  the  recommendation  for  such  civil 
disturbance-related  covert  operations  Initiate 
with  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation? 

(d)  Would  you  provide  examples  of  the 
type  of  incident  or  activity  which  might  In 
your  view  call  for  such  a  covert  cq>eratlon? 

(e)  Who  under  this  new  arrangement 
would  be  responsible  for  terminating  the  op- 
eration? 

(f )  Wovdd  the  order  for  such  surveillance 
include  a  time  limit  or  require  a  renc^-al  of 
authority  for  continuance? 

(g)  Will  Army  Intelligence  agents  or  any 
other  Army  or  Defense  Department  personnel 
be  utilized  under  any  arrangement  to  assist 
the  Justice  Department  In  implementing  its 
share  of  this  program? 

5.  What  liinds  of  overt  aud  covert  collec- 
tion operations  can  be  undertaken  by  Army 
intelligence  units  to  Investigate  "direct 
threats  to  Armv  persjnnel.  Installatlcns,  or 
materiel?"  In  Instances  not  involving  the 
crimes  of  treason,  espionage,  sabotage,  or 
sedition?  Who  may  authorize  the  collection 
of  information  In  these  cases? 

6.  It  wotUd  appear  to  me  that  rule  10 
exempts  from  any  restrictions  any  program 
under  the  sun  for  monitoring  of  civilians 
which  Is  not  termed  a  "civil  disturbance" 
program.  Aside  from  the  civil  disturbance 
program,  what  other  programs  might  In  any 
way  involve  systematic  collection  of  infor- 
mation by  the  Army  about  civilians  other 
than  those  investigated  for  employment  bv 
or  service  with  the  Defense  Department  of 
Defen.se  industries? 

For  example,  would  the  monitoring  of 
those  personnel  and  civilians  patronizing 
coffee  houses  and  other  businesses  in  com- 
munities near  defense  facilities  fall  under  a 
program  related  to  civil  disturbance  threats, 
or  imder  seme  other  program? 

For  Instance,  under  your  security  program, 
does  the  Department  of  the  Army  have  a  pro- 
gram similar  to  that  authorized  by  the  Air 
Force  Order  of  May  25,  1970,  "Reporting  Sub- 
versive Activities"  by  which  personnel  are 
ordered,  supposedly  In  connection  with  civil 
disturbance  threat  preparations,  to  report 
"personnel  making  sympathetic  statements 
In  support  of  the  antiwar  demonstrators;" 
"congregation  of  unauthorized  persons;" 
"persons  attempting  to  spread  antiwar  senti- 
ments In  public  places  on  the  base;"  "persons 
making  statements  vrtth  racial  overtones."  If 
so,  would  you  supply  the  Subcommittee  with 
a  copy  of  your  directives,  memoranda  or 
regulations? 

As  an  additional  example.  It  has  been  re- 
ported to  the  Subconamlttee  that  the  902 
Military  Intelligence  Detachment  at  Fort 
Meyer  investigates  and  maintains  dossiers  on 
members  of  Congress,  ambassadors,  their 
staffs,  business  and  labor  leaders  and  con- 
gressional lobbyists.  WotUd  you  advise  the 
Subcommittee  whether  such  a  data  bank  Is 
maintained,  by  whom  and  for  what  pur- 
pose? 

7.  (a)  Which  military  Intelligence  unit  will 
analyze  "early  warnliig"  information  from 
the  Justice  Department  and  thereby  assist 
the  Director  of  Civil  Disturbance  Planning 
and  Operations  In  determining  whether  a 
"distinct  threat  of  clvU  disturbance"  exists? 

(b)  What  permanent  files,  If  any,  will  that 
unit  maintain  on  past  civil  disturbances 
and/or  the  political  actlvlUes  of  civilians? 

8.  Under  rule  ,  4e(  1 K  what  methods  of 
"overt  collection,  other  than  liaison"  are  con- 
templated? 


9.  Under  the  new  policy,  will  the  domestic 
Intelligence  portion  of  the  mlcpofllm  archive 
maintained  by  the  Counterintelligence  An- 
alysis Detachment  be  retained?  Will  any 
portion  of  this  data  bank  be  destroyed?  If  so, 
which? 

10.  Paragraph  8  of  Colonel  Lynch's  letter 
states:  "civil  disturbance  plans  and  support- 
ing materials  will  not  Include  listings  of  or- 
ganizations and  personalities   not  affiliated 

'with  the  Department  of  Defense."  Will  civil 
disturbance  plans  and  supporting  materials 
be  permitted  to  Include  Information  on  or- 
ganizations and  personalities  not  affiliated 
with  the  Department  of  Defense  so  long  as 
that  Information  is  not  presented  In  lists? 

It  woiild  be  appreciated  If  you  would  also 
supply  as  soon  as  pwsslble  the  regulations 
Implementing  the  program  as  spelled  out  in 
the  policy  letter  and  a  copy  of  any  Inter-de- 
partmeutal  memorandum  or  Joint-agreement 
governing  the  working  relationship  between 
the  Department  of  the  Army  and  the  Justice 
Department,  and  between  the  Department  of 
the  Army  and  any  other  agency  or  depart- 
ment with  respect  to  the  collection,  process- 
ing, and  storing  of  data  on  civilians. 

To  Judge  from  the  mail  which  Is  coming 
to  this  Subcommittee,  to  my  own  office,  and 
to  most  members  of  Congress  on  the  subject 
of  dat.1  b.-nk.<=.  and  particularly  on  those 
maintained  by  the  Army  under  current  pro- 
grams, there  is  intense  public  concern  about 
this  subject.  Furthermore,  the  many  expres- 
sions of  Interest  and  alarm  which  I  and  the 
Subcommittee  have  received  from  other 
members  of  Congress,  convince  me  that  there 
is  urgent  need  for  public  hearings  to  clarify 
the  Impact  of  the  Army  data  banks  and  those 
of  numerous  other  agencies  on  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  law  abiding  American 
citizens. 

With  all  kind  wishes,  I  am, 
Sincerely  yours, 

Sam  J.  Ervtn.  Jr., 
Constitutional  Rights. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  also 
invited  him  to  appear  as  one  of  our  wit- 
nesseo  before  the  Constitutional  Rights 
Subcommittee  at  our  forthcoming  hear- 
ings on  Federal  data  banks  and  consti- 
tutional rights.  At  that  time,  I  believe 
he  will  have  the  opportunity  to  inform 
Congress  how  the  new  pohcy  will  better 
protect  the  privacy  and  due  process 
rights  of  any  citizen  engaged  in  legal 
activities;  first,  who  might  have  been 
subject  to  surveillance  or  to  incorpora- 
tion in  a  Federal  data  bank  under  the 
old  policy;  or,  second,  who  might  be  so 
monitored  in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  as  part  of  the  subcom- 
mittee's study  of  privacy  and  data  banks, 
we  have  been  conducting  a  Oovernment- 
%ide  survey  to  learn  what  data  banks  are 
bein?  built  to  house  personal  informa- 
tion about  individuals  for  statistical,  ad- 
ministrative, or  intelligence  purposes. 

Among  departments  asked  to  respond 
to  the  subcommittee  questionnaire,  for 
all  component  agencies,  are  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  the  Department  of 
Defense.  In  view  of  the  new  Army- Justice 
pohcy  and  the  fact  that  other  branches 
of  the  Armed  Forces  may  also  be  dere- 
lict, I  believe  the  replies  to  those  ques- 
tionnaires will  be  even  more  meaningful 
than  ever.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  questionnaires  sent  to  the  Attorney 
General  and  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
about  their  data  systems  and  their  use 
of  computers,  be  printed  at  this  point 
In  th&  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows:.,,,  juMnnu^  i 


JUMX  9,  1970. 
Hon  John  N.  Mttchkll, 
Attorney  General, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Attorney  Gener,^l:  In  connec- 
tion with  our  study  of  computers,  privacy 
and  constitutional  rights,  the  Constitutional 
Rights  Subcommittee  Is  conducting  a  gov- 
ernment-wide survey  of  federally-adminis- 
tered or  federally-sponsored  data  banks  con- 
taining personal  lnfonn*tlon  about  Individ- 
uals for  statistical,  administrative  or  Intel- 
ligence purposes. 

Clearly,  the  Federal  Government's  ability 
to  respond  to  the  needs  of  state  and  local 
governments  and  Its  capacity  to  meet  its 
responsibilities  to  all  of  the  people  quickly 
and  efficiently,  may  well  depend  on  the  ease 
and  Ingenuity  with  which  It  applies  the  best 
of  the  new  technology  to  federal  programs. 
Therefore,  this  Subcommittee  inquiry  should 
not  be  deemed  criticism  of  Departmental  pol- 
icies In  the  field  of  data  collection  or  process- 
ing. Rather,  the  questionnaire  is  designed  to 
assist  Congress  In  Its  evaluation  and  under- 
standing of  the  current  trends  and  practices 
In  those  areas  where  Individual  rights  and 
privacy  may  be  affected  In  some  way.  Letters 
to  the  Sulx»mmittee  and  other  congressional 
offices  show  a  growing  public  concern  and 
what  Is  frequently  an  unnecessary  alarm  over 
the  extent  of  government  data  collection 
about  citizens  and  the  reasons  fcr  It,  While 
I  believe  some  of  this  concern  is  warranted, 
much  of  It  could  be  allayed  by  clearer  defi- 
nition of  official  duties  and  of  the  rights  of 
citizens  and  by  better  communication  with 
the  public,  the  press  and  Congress  about 
agency  programs. 

It  is  the  Subcommittee's  hope  that  the  re- 
plies from  this  survey  will  better  enable  Con- 
gress to  respond  to  public  Inquiries  and  to 
help  It  determine  the  need  for  comprehensive 
new  laws  and  for  a  new  federal  agency  to  gov- 
ern computerized  and  mechanized  data 
banks  where  they  affect  individual  rights  to 
privacy  and  due  process.  Since  reports  from 
our  investigation  will  be  published,  it  is  es- 
sential that  to  the  extent  possible,  the  ques- 
tions be  answered  serlatum  and  in  layman's 
terms  so  that  the  public  may  understand 
vour  operations. 

A  particular  area  of  ciu-rent  controversy  Is 
the  extent  to  which  feder.il  agencies  may 
approDrtately  maintain  inteillgence-tj'pe 
daU  banks  for  surveillance  of  protestors, 
demonstrators  and  others  involved  in  politi- 
cal activIUes  either  for  or  against  various 
governmental  policies,  I  should  especially  ap- 
preciate a  statement  on  the  degree  to  which 
the  Department  of  Justice  or  sn\  component 
agency,  including  the  Federal  Btireau  of  In- 
vestigation, maintains  such  a  data  collecting 
program,  and  whether  or  not  It  Is  computer- 
ized or  mechanized  for  easy  access  and  re- 
trieval. I  believe  such  a  statement  might  be 
facilitated  If  the  questions  submitted  below 
were  to  be  answered  separately  in  connection 
with  such  program,  and  supplied  with  your 
other  re.sponses  as  a  separate  Item  In  your 
report,  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  typical 
news  article  concerning  such  a  JusUce  De- 
partment program,  so  that  the  Department 
may  comment  or  respond  to  the  points 
raised  there  If  It  so  wishes. 

It  would  be  helpful  If  the  same  procedure 
could  be  followed  for  a  separate  report  on 
the  National  Crime  Information  Center. 

In  addition  to  reports  on  these  two  data 
banks,  the  Subcommittee  would  appreciate 
your  responses  to  the  following  inquiries: 

(1)  Describe  briefly  the  major  categories 
of  data  presently  maintained  and  stored 
under  auspices  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  its  agencies  and  the  approximate  num- 
ber of  subject  individuals  covered  In  each 
category; 

(2)  Under  what  statutory  and  admlnls- 
trallve  authority  was  each  data  bank  estab- 
lished and  for  what  purpose?  Please  supply 
copies  of  pertinent  federal  statutes,  regula- 
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tlons  and  memoranda  on  which  this  author- 
ity Is  based  and  by  which  It  Is  Implemented; 

(3)  Are  departmental  controls,  guidelines, 
or  advice  required  by  or  offered  to  (a)  fed- 
eral, (b)  state  officials  and  private  Individ- 
uals who  either  administer  or  who  utilize 
this  data-gathering  program?  Please  supply 
copies  of  pertinent  rules  or  advisory  docu- 
ments as  Issued  by  federal  and  state  agen- 
cies; 

(4)  For  each  category  and  each  conglom- 
erate of  data,  Indicate  its  present  state  of 
computerization  or  other  mechanization  for 
access  and  retrieval  as  well  as  for  evaluation 
and  analysis; 

(5)  Describe  plans  for  further  computeri- 
zation or  mechanization  In  each  program; 

(6)  In  what  Instances  would  each  system 
be  uUlized?  By  what  officials  and  by  what 
agencies? 

(7)  For  each  new  data  storage  and  proc- 
essing program,  please  describe:  (a)  the 
advantages;  and  (b)  the  extent  to  which  it 
permits  correlating,  common  storage  and 
multi-faceted  analysis  of  data  on  a  scale  not 
hitherto  available. 

(8)  What  specific  subject  areas  concerning 
an  Individual's  background,  personal  life, 
personality  and  habits  are  noted  In  each  data 
program? 

(9)  Have  the  Department  and  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  developed  compre- 
hensive guidelines  governing  maintenance 
of  each  data  system,  access  to  it,  review  and 
disclosure  of  material  In  it,  and  distribu- 
tion to  other  agencies?  If  so,  please  supply 
copies. 

(10)  A.  Is  the  subject  Individual  or  his 
representative  notified  of  the  fact  that  he  is 
in  the  data  bank? 

B.  Is  he  allowed  to  review  the  data  on 
record  about  him;  to  supplement  his  file; 
or  to  explain  or  rebut  Inaccurate  material? 
Please  describe  the  precise  limitations  on 
such  rights  for  each  restriction. 

(11)  What  aspects  of  the  recorded  data 
are  available  to  other  persons?  Who.  specifi- 
cally? For  what  purpose?  By  what  authority? 

(12)  Is  a  record  maintained  of  each  in- 
spection or  use  of  the  individual's  records? 

(13)  For  each  data  bank,  please  indicate 
how  the  information  is  collected,  whether  it 
is  solicited  from  the  individual,  from  third 
persons,  or  from  existing  records. 

(14)  What  officials  In  the  Department  or 
agency  are  responsible  for  determining  the 
accuracy  of  Information  In  the  data  bank? 
What  provisions  are  made,  procedurally,  for 
deleting  Information  found  to  be  Inaccurate 
or  inappropriate,  either  on  the  initiative  of 
the  Department  or  on  motion  of  the  In- 
dividual? 

(15)  What  other  agencies  have  access  to 
Information  or  use  of  Information  in  each 
data  bank? 

(16)  What  state  and  federal  agencies  may 
utilize  the  data  In  your  computerized  files 
by  coding,  interlacing  and  other  devices  re- 
lating to  their  own  computers? 

(17)  What  security  devices  and  procedures 
are  utilized  to  prevent: 

a.  Unauthorised  access  to  the  data  file: 
and 

b.  Improp)er  use  of  the  Information? 

(18)  What  formal  or  informal  arrange- 
ment does  the  Department  have  with  Con- 
gresslonAl  Committees  for  the  authorizing 
and  reviewing  of  new  data  banks  and  the 
clearance  of  new  electronic  or  mechanized 
record-management  techniques? 

(19)  A.  Have  any  data  programs  or  the 
development  of  other  comprehensive  records 
systems  been  discussed  before  other  Con- 
gressional Committees  by  Departmental  rep- 
resentatives? 

B.  Have  anv  been  specifically  approved  by 
Congress  or  Congressional  Committees? 

C.  If  so.  would  you  please  supply  any  avail- 
able testimony,  or  citations  to  such  hearings? 

In  the  first  pba«e  of  our  study,  in  connec- 
tion with  our  hearings  on  S.  1791,  the  De- 


partment kindly  supplied  a  report  on  the 
statistical  Inquiries  It  sent  to  individuals  or 
groups  of  people  for  various  purposes  over 
the  last  five  years.  For  purposes  of  our  cur- 
rent study.  It  would  be  especially  helpful  to 
have  Included  In  your  report  the  processing, 
storage  and  use  of  responses  to  such  in- 
quiries. 

Would  you  kindly  supply  copies  of  any 
statutes  and  regulations  cited  in  your  re- 
port to  the  Subcommittee,  together  with 
sample  print-outs  from  each  data  bank. 

I  realize  that  the  collection  of  such  a  large 
amount  of  Information  will  constitute  an 
administrative  burden,  but  I  hope  it  will  not 
tax  your  employees  unduly.  The  Subcom- 
mittee believes  that  a  worthy  cause  will  be 
furthered  by  the  diligent  and  good  faith  ef- 
forts of  the  officials  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment to  supply  these  responses  to  the  best 
of  their  ability.  In  the  final  analysis,  I  be- 
lieve Congress,  the  Executive  Branch  and  the 
people   will   profit   by    this   investigation. 

Your  own  personal  assistance  in  our  study 
Is  deeply  appreciated. 

With  all  kind  wishes,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Sam  J.  Ervtn,  Jr.. 
Chairman,   Subcommittee  on   Consti- 
tutional Rights. 

July  20,  1970. 
Hon.  Melvin  J.  Laird, 
Secretary  of  Defense, 
Washington.   D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretart:  In  connection  with 
our  study  of  computers,  privacy  and  consti- 
tutional rights,  the  Constitutional  Rights 
Subcommittee  is  conducting  a  government- 
wide  survey  of  the  extent  to  which  consti- 
tutional rights  may  be  affected  by  federally- 
administered  or  federally-sponsored  data 
banks  containing  personal  information  about 
Individuals  for  statistical,  administrative  or 
Intelligence  purposes. 

Clearly,  the  Federal  Government's  ability 
to  respond  to  the  needs  of  state  and  local 
governments  and  its  capacity  to  meet  Its 
responsibilities  to  all  of  the  people  quickly 
and  efficiently,  may  well  depend  on  the  ease 
and  ingenuity  with  which  it  applies  the  best 
of  the  new  technology  to  federal  programs. 
Therefore,  this  Subcommittee  Inquiry  should 
not  be  deemed  criticism  of  Departmental 
policies  in  the  field  of  data  collection  or  pro- 
cessing. Rather,  the  questionnaire  is  designed 
to  assist  Congress  in  its  evaluations  and 
understanding  of  the  current  trend  and  prac- 
tices in  those  areas  where  individual  rights 
and  privacy  may  be  affected  In  some  way. 
Letters  to  the  Subcommittee  and  other  con- 
gressional offices  show  a  growing  public  con- 
cern and  what  is  frequently  an  unnecessary 
alarm  over  the  extent  of  government  data 
collection  about  citizens  and  the  reasons  for 
it.  While  I  believe  some  of  this  concern  is 
warranted,  much  of  It  could  be  allayed  by 
clearer  definition  of  official  duties  and  of  the 
rights  of  citizens  and  by  better  communica- 
tion with  the  public,  the  press  and  Congress 
about  agency  programs. 

It  Is  the  Subcommittee's  hope  that  the 
replies  from  this  survey  will  better  enable 
Congress  to  respond  to  public  Inquiries  and 
to  help  it  determine  the  need  for  compre- 
hensive new  laws  and  for  a  new  federal 
agency  to  govern  computerized  and  mechan- 
ized data  banks  where  they  affect  Individual 
rights  to  privacy  and  due  process.  Since  re- 
port* from  our  investigation  will  be  pub- 
lished. It  Is  essential  that  to  the  extent  pos- 
sible, the  questions  be  answered  seriatum 
and  in  layman's  terms  so  that  the  public 
may  understand  your  operations. 

A  particular  area  of  current  controversy 
Is  the  extent  to  which  federal  agencies  may 
appropriately  operate  systems  for  collection 
or  storage  of  intelligence-type  data  on  pro- 
testors, demonstrators  and  others  Involved 
in  political  activities  either  for  or  against 
various  governmental  policies,  or  whether  or 


not  they  maintain  data  banks  containing  In- 
formation  on  political  attitudes  and  beliefs 
of  citlzenis.  I  should  especially  appreciate  a 
statement  on  the  degree  to  which  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  or  any  component  serv- 
ice, agency  or  office,  maintains  such  data 
programs  and  whether  or  not  It  Is  computer- 
ized or  mechanized  for  easy  access  and  re- 
trieval. I  believe  such  a  statement  might  be 
facilitated  If  the  questions  submitted  below 
were  to  be  answered  separately  In  connection 
with  such  programs,  and  supplied  with  your 
other  responses  as  a  separate  item  in  your 
repKsrt. 

It  would  be  especially  helpful  if  your  re- 
port on  these  data  banks  takes  into  account 
such  data  as  is  ordered  collected  by  an  Air 
Force  order  issued  on  May  26,  1970,  at  Shep- 
pard  Air  Force  Base  entitled:  "Reporting 
Subversive  Activities."  Apparently  In  pur- 
suance of  civil  disturbance  prevention,  this 
order,  as  you  know,  directs  reporting  of  per- 
sons making  statements  with  racial  over- 
tones, congregation  of  unauthorized  persons, 
persons  attempting  to  spread  antiwar  senti- 
ments in  public  places  on  the  Base,  person- 
nel making  sympathetic  statements  in  sup- 
port of  the  antiwar  demonstrators,  and  per- 
sonnel making  statements  which  indicate  dis- 
loyalty U3  the  United  States,  and  persons  hav- 
ing indebtedness  being  approached  with  of- 
fers of  financial  aid. 

The  Subcommittee  would  like  to  know 
whether  identical  or  similar  memorandums 
have  been  issued  by  any  of  the  other  services 
or  any  of  its  elements,  or  by  any  component 
agency  or  office  under  the  Department  of 
Defense.  If  so,  please  supply  copies.  In  addi- 
tion, we  should  appreciate  copies  of  the  di- 
rectives, administrative  regulation,  and  stat- 
utes authorizing  such  orders. 

For  each  office,  service  or  element  where 
such  orders  are  effective,  please  Indicate  the 
respective  data  in  which  such  information 
would  be  stored,  and  the  respective  data  pro- 
gram under  which  it  would  be  analyzed  and 
processed. 

In  addition  to  reports  on  these  data  sys- 
tems, the  Subcommittee  would  appreciate 
your  responses  to  the  following  Inquiries  with 
respect  to  the  Eidministratlve,  intelligence, 
and  statistical  data  banks  on  personnel  and 
civilians; 

(1)  Describe  briefly  the  major  categories 
of  data  presently  maintained  and  stored  un- 
der auspices  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  each  of  the  Services  and  their  elements 
and  the  approximate  number  of  subject  in- 
dividuals covered  in  each  category; 

(2)  Under  what  statutory  and  administra- 
tive authority  was  each  data  bank  estab- 
lished and  for  what  purpose?  Please  supply 
copies  of  pertinent  federal  statutes,  regula- 
tions and  memoranda  on  which  this  author- 
ity is  based  and  by  which  it  is  Implemented; 

(3)  Do  other  federal  agencies  or  any  state, 
local  or  private  agencies  utilize  such  pro- 
grams or  data  banks?  If  so.  are  departmental 
controls,  guidelines,  or  advice  required  by  or 
offered  to  (a)  federal,  (b)  state  officials  and 
private  individuals  who  either  administer  or 
who  utilize  this  data-gathering  or  data-stor- 
age program?  Please  supply  copies  of  perti- 
nent rules  or  advisory  documents  as  issued 
by  federal  and  state  agencies; 

(4)  For  each  category  and  each  conglom- 
erate of  data,  indicate  Its  present  state  of 
computerization  or  other  mechanization  for 
access  and  retrieval  as  well  as  for  evaluation 
and  analysis; 

(5)  Describe  plans  for  further  computeri- 
zation or  mechanization  In  each  program; 

(6)  In  what  Instances  would  each  system 
be  utilized?  By  what  officials  and  by  what 
agencies? 

(7)  For  each  new  data  storage  and  process- 
ing program,  please  describe  (a)  the  advan- 
tages; and  (b)  the  extent  to  which  it  per- 
mits correlating,  common  storage  and  mul- 
ti-faceted analysis  of  data  on  a  scale  not 
hitherto  available; 

(8)  What  specific  subject  areas  concerning 
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an  Individual's  background,  personal  life, 
personality  and  Lablts  are  noted  In  each  data 
bank? 

(9)  Have  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  the 
Services,  or  their  component  agencies,  de- 
veloped comprehensive  guidelines  governing 
maintenance  of  each  data  system,  access  to 
It,  review  and  disclosure  of  material  In  It, 
and  distribution  to  other  agencies?  If  so, 
please  supply  copies. 

(10)  A.  Is  the  subject  Individual  or  his 
representative  notified  of  the  fact  that  he  Is 
in  the  data  bank? 

B.  Is  he  allowed  to  review  the  data  on 
record  about  him  to  supplement  his  file;  or 
to  explain  or  rebut  Inaccurate  material?  If 
there  are  restrictions  on  such  permission, 
please  describe  the  precise  limitations. 

(11)  What  aspects  of  the  required  personal 
data  about  an  individual  are  available  to 
other  persons?  Who,  specifically?  For  what 
purpose?  By  what  authority? 

(12)  is  a  record  maintained  of  each  In- 
sp)ection  or  use  of  the  individual's  records: 
(a)  by  persons  within  the  department,  serv- 
ice, or  agency  in  which  the  Indlvidtial  serv- 
ices, has  dealings  with;  (b)  by  persons  In 
other  agencies;    (c)  by  private  persons? 

(13)  For  each  data  bank,  please  indicate 
how  the  information  Is  collected,  whether 
It  Is  solicited  from  the  Individual,  from  third 
persons,  or  from  existing  records. 

(14)  What  officials  In  the  Department  and 
services  and  agencies  are  responsible  for  de- 
termining the  accuracy  of  information  in  the 
data  bank?  What  provlslonB  are  made,  pro- 
cedurally, for  deleting  information  found  to 
be  inaccurate  or  inappropriate,  either  on  the 
initiative  of  the  Department  or  on  action  of 
the  individual? 

(15)  What  other  agencies  have  access  to 
Information  or  use  of  information  on  each 
data  bank?  Official?  Private? 

(16)  What  states  and  federal  agencies 
may  utilize  transfers  or  access  to  the  data  in 
your  computerized  or  mechanical  files  by 
coding,  interfacing  compatablllty  or  other 
arrangement  with  their  own  systems? 

(17)  What  security  devices  and  procedures 
are  utilized  to  prevent: 

a.  Unauthorized  access  to  the  data  file; 
and 

b.  Improper  use  of  the  information? 

(18)  What  formal  or  informal  arrange- 
ment does  the  Department,  Service  or  agency 
have  with  Congressional  Committees  for  the 
authorizing  and  reviewing  of  new  data  banks 
and  the  clearance  of  new  electric  or  mech- 
anized record-management  techniques? 

(19)  A.  Have  any  existing  data  programs 
which  you  administer  as  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, or  the  development  of  other  compre- 
hensive records  systems  been  discussed  before 
other  Congressional  Committees  by  Depart- 
men  3  or  service  representatives? 

B.  Have  any  been  specifically  approved  by 
Congress  of  Congressional  Committees? 

C.  If  so,  would  you  please  supply  any 
available  testimony,  or  citations  to  such 
hearings? 

Would  you  kindly  supply  copies  of  any 
statutes  and  regulations  cited  in  your  report 
to  the  Subcommittee,  together  with  sample 
print-out  from  each  data  bank. 

I  realize  that  the  collection  of  such  a  large 
amount  of  information  will  constitute  an 
administrative  burden,  but  I  hop)e  it  will 
not  tax  your  employees  unduly.  The  Sub- 
committee believes  that  a  worthy  cause  will 
be  furthered  by  the  diligent  and  g<x>d  faith 
efforts  of  the  officials  of  the  Defense  Dep>art- 
ment  to  supply  these  responses  to  the  best 
of  their  ability.  In  the  final  analysis,  I  be- 
lieve Congress,  the  Executive  Branch  and  the 
people  will  profit  by  this  investigation. 

Your  own  personal  assistance  In  our  study 
is  deeply  appreciated. 

With  all  kind  wishes,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr., 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on 

Constitutional  Rights. 


Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  editors 
erf  many  newspapers  wisely  perceived 
the  dangers  which  the  Army's  program 
presents  to  the  principles  of  the  Con- 
stitution. The  New  York  Times,  in  an 
editorial  published  on  Jtme  6,  1970,  com- 
mented : 

.  .  .  the  fundamental  question  concerns 
.the  right  of  the  Army  to  set  up  a  domestic 
secret  service.  We  are  under  the  Impression 
that  the  FBI  was  already  engaged  in  this 
activity  as  provided  by  law.  The  implica- 
tions are  ominous  in  a  country  where  the 
military  is  supposed  to  be  subservient  to 
civilian  authority. 

The  editor  of  the  Raleigh,  N.C.,  News 
and  Observer  in  a  recent  editorial  stated 
that  Congress  and  the  President  ought 
to  share  the  "acute  concern  about  this 
matter."  He  continues: 

Now  that  news  of  Army  surveillance  activ- 
ities Is  out,  failure  to  curb  those  activities, 
or  at  least  to  put  some  proper  safeguards 
on  them,  will  leave  lawmakers  and  the  chief 
executive  resembling,  at  best,  silent  accom- 
plices in  repression  .  .  .  The  mere  fact  that 
the  military  has  plainclothesmen  sneaking 
around  and  spying  on  legal  political  ac- 
tivities of  civilians  is  enough  to  discourage 
those  activities.  And  that  is  a  very  real  in- 
fringement upon  Individual  liberties. 

The  editor  of  the  Boston  Globe  on 
March  15  called  attention  to  remedies 
which  have  been  proposed  for  improper 
data  banks.  This  editor  states : 

The  disclosure  gives  added  point  to  the 
suggestion  of  Alan  F.  Westin,  professor  of 
public  law  and  government  at  Columbia 
University,  for  legislation  creating  a  writ 
of  habeas  data,  similar  to  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  commanding  government  and  private 
organizations  to  produce,  on  demand,  the 
data  they  have  collected  on  petitioning  in- 
dividuals. 

The  editor  of  the  Toledo  Times  com- 
ments that  while  the  Defense  Department 
has  an  obligation  to  use  its  intelligence 
apparatus  for  the  protection  of  internal 
security,  for  the  safeguarding  of  com- 
munications, transports  and  defense 
plants: 

The  indications  are  that  the  military  in- 
telligence network  has  gone  far  beyond 
such  legitimate  precautions  and  is  nosing 
around  in  the  area  of  political  opinions. 
Monitoring  of  ideologies  smacks  more  of 
thought  control  than  of  national  security.  If 
allowed  to  continue  unchecked,  it  could  open 
the  door  to  military  control  of  the  civilian 
government. 

The  Washington  Post,  in  an  editorial 
on  May  21,  called  attention  to  a  fact 
whicii  many  citizens  had  already  noticed. 
This  is  that  the  Senate  on  May  19  had 
passed  a  bill  to  protect  the  privacy  and 
first  amendment  rights  of  employees  of 
the  Federal  Grovernment  and  applicants 
for  employment  but  had  done  nothing 
whatsoever  about  other  Americans.  Com- 
menting on  the  Army's  collection  of  data 
about  all  manner  of  citizens,  recording 
their  participation  In  protests,  their  at- 
tendance at  political  meetings,  their  en- 
rollment on  petitions,  the  editorial  writer 
observed: 

These  data,  computerized  by  the  brilliant 
resourcefulness  of  modem  technology  lie 
waiting  like  burled  bullets  to  shoot  down  a 
blossoming  career.  There  Is  not  much  use  In 
protecting  government  employees  from 
snooping  If  the  citizens  who  might  other- 
wise become  employees  are  under  Big  Broth- 
er's surveillance.  In  such  a  system,  no  one 
knows  what  Job  offers  may  be  denied  him 


because  at  some  time  be  has  been  uncon- 
ventional or  indiscreet. 

The  author  of  an  editorial  published 
in  the  Charlotte  Observer  of  March  5  re- 
states a  principle  which  should  be  en- 
graved on  the  heart  of  e\ery  oflQcial  in 
the  Defense  Department  and  indeed  on 
the  heart  of  every  oflQcial  in  the  execu- 
tive branch.  He  writes  that  Army  intel- 
ligence : 

Is  supposed  to  concern  Itself  solely  with 
defense-oriented  counter-espionage,  counter- 
sabotage  measures,  and  security  clearance  of 
defense  personnel.  It  has  no  business  in 
purely  civilian  affairs,  and  its  efforts  In  that 
sphere  are  not  likely  to  Increase  civilian  sjrm- 
pathy  or  Congressional  goodwill. 

Americans  have  traditionally  held  a  strong 
aversion  to  "spying",  a  tradition  that  draws 
strength  from  our  pride  in  the  BUI  of  Rights, 
our  heritage  of  individual  liberties,  and  our 
distaste  for  foreign  states  which  rely  on 
secret  police  to  maintain  their  power. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  every  Member  of  Congress  agrees 
with  this  observation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  cross  section  of  thoughtful 
editorial  opinions  on  both  sides  of  this 
issue  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks,  together  with 
various  news  articles  describing  develop- 
ments in  this  matter.  These  are : 
editorials 

Charlotte,  N.C.,  Observer,  March  5, 
1970. 

Charlotte,  N.C.,  News,  March  13,  1970. 

Raleigh,  N.C.,  News  and  Observer. 

The  New  York  Times,  April  1,  June  6, 
1970. 

The  Washington  Post,  May  21,  1970. 

Time  Magazine,  March  9,  1970. 

Sarasota  Herald-Tribune,  Sarasota, 
Fla.,  March  10,  1970. 

Chronicle,  Houston,  Tex.,  March  12, 
1970. 

Chronicle,  San  Francisco,  March  3, 
1970. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Journal,,  April  7, 1970. 

Computerworld,  April  8,  1970. 

The  Sunday  Star,  Washington,  D.C, 
April  19,  1970. 

The  Courier-News.  Plainfield,  N.J., 
April  21,  1970. 

The  Toledo  Times,  Toledo,  Ohio,  April 
23,  1970. 

The  Washington,  D.C,  Daily  News, 
AprU  23,  1970. 

News  Dispatch,  Michigan  City,  Ind., 
April  23,  1970. 

Post  Star,  Glens  Falls,  N.Y.,  April  24, 
1970. 

The  Wichita,  Kans.,  Eagle,  April  24, 
1970. 

Courier.  Waterloo,  Iowa,  April  24, 1970. 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  April  24,  1970. 

Times.  Valdosta,  Ga.,  April  24.  1970. 

Herald,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  April  24, 
1970. 

Kennebec,  Maine,  Journal,  April  24, 
1970. 

Journal,  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  April  24, 
1970. 

Tribime,  Scranton,  Pa.,  April  28.  1970. 

The  Houston.  Tex..  Post,  May  1,  1970. 

News-Sun,  Springfield,  Ohio,  May  3, 
1970. 

Boston,  Mass.,  Globe,  May  20,  1970. 

Boston  Simday  Globe,  March  15,  1970. 
articuss 

Charlotte,  N.C.,  Observer,  March  1970. 
Chicago,  m.,  News,  January  15. 1970. 
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Washington    Daily    News,    by    John 
Cramer,  February  5,  1970. 

Computerworld,  February   11,  March 
11.  April  8, 1970. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Tribune,  February 
15,  1970. 

Chicago,  m.,  Sun-Times.  February  27, 
March  8,  April  23,  1970. 

8an  Antonio,  Tex..  Express,  March  1, 
4.  1970. 

Washington,  D.C.,  Evening  Star,  Feb- 
ruary 13.  28;  March  28,  April  22,  1970. 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  Times,  April  19, 
1970. 

Philadelphia.  Pa..  Press.  April  19,  1970. 

Washington.  D.C.,  Post,  April  23. 1970. 

Chicago.  HI..  Tribune.  April  23  1970. 

Gazette  Telegraph.  Colorado  Springs. 
May  3, 1970. 

News  Free  Press,  Chattanooga.  Tenn., 
May  17, 1970. 

New  York  Times,  April  12,  June  2, 1970. 

The  Progressive,  June,  1970,  by  Mor- 
ton Kondracke. 

Staten  Island,  N.Y.,  Sunday  Advance, 
July  19, 1970. 

TJie  PRESroiNa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Exhibit   1 

CONUS  RmstTEDi  The  Arjmt  Covebs  Up 

(By  Christopher  H.  PJle) 
The  Army  stlU  watches  civilian  poUtlca. 
Despite  over  50  Congressional  Inquiries,  the 
threat  of  House  and  Senate  hearings,  and  a 
lawsuit  by  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union,  more  than  1,000  plainclothes  soldier- 
agents  continue  to  monitor  the  political  ac- 
tivities of  law-abiding  citizens. 

Some  reforms  have  occurred  since  this 
blanket  surveillance  was  first  revealed  in  the 
January  Issue  of  this  magazine.  The  Army 
hai  adinitted  that  its  CONTUS  (Continental 
U.S.)  Intelligence  program  exceeded  its  needs 
In  preparing  foi  riots  and  has  agreed  to  cut 
it  back.  It  has  also  promised  to  destroy  two 
widely  circulated  "blacklists"  on  disssnters 
and  to  scrap  iis  computerized  data  banks 
containing  records  on  the  membership.  Ide- 
ology, programt,  and  practices  of  virtually 
every  activist  political  group  In  the  country, 
from  the  violence-prone  Weathermen  to  the 
non-violent  Urban  League.  Important  as 
these  reforms  are,  however,  they  are 
deceptive. 

THE    FIKST    FLAUSIBIJC    DENIALS 

When  The  Washington  Monthly  reached 
the  newsstands  on  January  9,  the  Army  high 
command  doi'e  for  cover.  The  Pentagon's 
office  of  Public  Information  refused  to  com- 
ment. Reporters  were  told  to  submit  their 
questiono  in  writing.  From  Its  headquarters 
at  Fort  Holablrd  In  Baltimore,  the  Army  In- 
telligence Command  flashed  orders  to  each 
of  Its  iutelllgeuce  groups  limiting  the  col- 
lection of  domestic  Intelligence  to  only  the 
most  'essential  elements  of  Information." 
Agents  were  forbidden  to  discuss  any  aspect 
of  the  program  'with  newsmen  and  were 
warned  that  any  who  did  would  be  prose- 
cuted for  breach  of  national  security.  Prom 
his  office  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Pentagon, 
Robert  E.  Jordan  III,  Army  General  Counsel 
and  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  for 
Civil  Functions,  suspended  all  replies  to  Con- 
gTe3.=lonal  Inquiries.  In  violation  of  Its  own 
regul.itlons,  the  Army  even  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge receipt  of  them. 

By  the  end  of  the  month,  however,  the 
rising  tide  of  criticism  could  not  be  Ignored. 
Recognizing  this,  the  Army  Issued,  on  Janu- 
ary 26.  the  first  In  a  aerlas  of  partial  admis- 
sions. In  the  Jargon  of  the  spy  trade,  such 
admissions  are  known  as  "plausible  denials," 
because  they  are  lnve«fted  with  Just  enough 
truth  tp  mask  an  essential  falsehood.  Thus 


the  Army  confirmed  the  existence  of  the 
nationwide  intelligence  apparatus  (true), 
but  said  that  it  collected  political  Intelli- 
gence only  'in  connection  with  Army  civil 
disturbance  responsibilities"  (false)  "Civil 
disturbance  Incident  repwrts  .ire  transmitted 
over  (an)  .  .  .  automatic  voice  network  tele- 
type system  to  the  U.S.  Army  Intelligence 
Command  headquarters"  (true)  and  "Infor- 
mation on  incidents  by  types  and  geographi- 
cal location  is  placed  in  the  data  bank  from 
key-punched  cards"  (also  true).  But:  "This 
is  incident  information  only  and  does  not 
Include  individual  biographies  or  personality 
data"  (false) . 

The  statement  also  acknowledged  that  the 
Army  "does  publish  an  Identification  list, 
sometimes  with  photos,  of  persons  who  have 
been  active  In  past  civil  disturbance  activ- 
ity" (true),  but  failed  to  mention  that  the 
list  (actually  a  booklet)  also  contained  de- 
tailed descriptions  of  persons  and  organiza- 
tions never  involved  in  civil  disturbances. 

Finally,  the  Army  admitted  in  a  back- 
handed way  that  Its  agents  had  infiltrated 
civilian  political  groupw:  "For  some  time 
there  has  been  a  special  prohibition  against 
military  persons  undertaking  such  activities 
aa  undercover  operations  in  the  civilian  com- 
munlty."  Of  course.  It  did  not  say  when  the 
order  was  issued,  or  whether  it  was  being 
obeyed.  (It  Is  not.) 

The  "plausible  denials"  satisfied  no  one. 
Inquiries  directed  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  Stanley  R.  Resor,  poured  forth  from 
both  Houses  of  Congress.  Legislators  of  such 
diverse  persuasions  as  Senators  Williams  of 
Delaware,  Hart  of  Michigan,  Dole  of  Kansas, 
Brooke  of  Massachusetts,  Percy  of  Illinois, 
Pulbright  of  Arkansas,  and  Cook  of  Kentucky 
demanded  to  know  if  the  charges  were  true 
and.  If  so,  by  what  authority  and  for  what 
purposs  the  Army  was  spying  on  law-abiding 
citizens. 

Congresanan  Cornelius  E.  Gallagher  (D- 
N.J.).  Chairman  of  the  House  Invasion  of 
Privacy  Subcommittee,  and  Senator  Sam  J. 
Ervln,  Jr.  (D-N.C),  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights,  led 
the  attack.  Gallagher  wrote  to  Secretary 
R«sor  on  January  28:  "I  am  deeply  concerned 
about  the  implications  of  collecting  dossiers 
on  Americans  who  are  pursuing  constitu- 
tionally protected  activities,  especially  when 
they  axe  to  be  Imbedded  in  immediately 
available  form  In  a  computerized  data  sys- 
tem." 

Senator  Ervln,  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  a  former  Judge,  was 
more  outspoken.  "The  Army,"  he  said  In  a 
Senate  speech  on  February  2,  "has  no  busi- 
ness operating  data  banks  for  the  surveil- 
lance of  private  citizens;  nor  do  they  have 
any  business  in  domestic  politics." 

When  the  Army  continued  to  avoid  Inquir- 
ies during  the  month  of  February,  however. 
Members  of  Congress  expressed  annoyance  a'.. 
being  Ignored.  Congressman  Gallagher,  usual- 
ly a  staunch  friend  of  the  military,  was  espe- 
cially fed  up.  After  waiting  over  two  weeks 
for  the  Army  to  acknowledge  his  letter,  he 
threatened  to  hold  hearings. 

Still  the  Army  stalled  for  time.  It  had 
good  reason.  Like  Congress  and  the  pub- 
lic, its  civilian  hierarchy  first  learned  of  the 
Intelligence  Command's  unbridled  curiosity 
from  the  press.  Unable  to  learn  more  from 
the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for  Intelligence, 
who  greaWy  downplayed  the  CONUS  sys- 
tem's capabilities,  the  civilians  resolved  to 
conduct  their  own  Inquiry.  This  reached  a 
point  of  revelation  sometime  in  mid-Febru- 
ary when  Army  General  Counsel  Jordan  went 
to  Port  Holabird  and  watched  as  the  com- 
puter bank  on  dissidents  disgorged  a  lengthy 
print-out  on  Mrs.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 
On  February  25,  Jordan  dispatched  the 
Army's  first  reply  to  more  than  30  Congres- 
sional critics.  Each  received  the  same  letter, 
regardless  of  the  questions  he  had  asked. 
It   opened    with   a    lengthy   defense   of   the 


Intelligence  Command's  library  of  security 
clearance  dossiers — never  at  issue — and 
closed  with  a  brief  confession:  "There  have 
been  some  activities,  which  h«ve  been  un- 
dertaken in  the  civil  disturbance  field  which, 
on  review,  have  been  determined  to  be  be- 
yond the   Army's  mission  requirements." 

"For  example,  the  Intelligence  Command 
published  ...  an  identification  list  which 
Included  the  names  and  descriptions  of  In- 
dividuals who  might  become  involved  In  civil 
disturbance  situations."  And:  "The  Intelli- 
gence Command  has  operated  a  computer 
data  bank  .  .  .  which  Included  information 
about  pot''..:ial  incidents  and  individuals 
Involved  in  potential  civil  disturbance  in- 
cidents." 

Jordan  assured  Members  of  Congress  that 
both  the  identification  list  and  the  data  bank 
had  been  ordered  destroyed.  "Thus."  he  con- 
cluded, "the  Army  does  not  currently  main- 
tain the  identification  list  referred  to  above. 
No  computer  data  bank  of  civil  disturbance 
Information  Is  being  maintained.   .   .   ." 

Again,  the  denials  were  both  platisible  and 
\  deceptive.  Jordan's  seemingly  candid  letter 
failed  to  mention  that  In  addition  to  the 
Port  Holabird  computer  (an  IBM  1401)  and 
the  Intelligence  Command's  Identification 
list  (published  in  over  330  copies) .  the  Army 
also  maintained: 

1)  over  375  copies  of  a  two-volume  loose- 
leaf  encyclopedia  on  dissent  entitled  "Coun- 
terintelligence Research  Project:  Cities  and 
Organizations  of  Interest  and  Individuals  of 
interest"  but  popularly  known  as  "the  Com- 
jjendlum."  Compiled  by  the  domestic  Intelli- 
gence section  of  the  Counterintelligence  Ana- 
lysis Division  (CLAD) .  a  Pentagon-based  unit 
responsible  for  briefing  high  Army  officials 
like  Jordan  on  protest  politics,  the  Compen- 
dium contained  descriptions  of  hundreds  of 
organizations  and  Individuals,  including  the 
John  Birch  Society,  the  Urban  League,  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Peace  Parade  Committee.  Ne- 
gro playwright  LeRol  Jones,  and  the  late  Rev. 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 

2)  a  computer-Indexed,  microfilm  archive 
of  Intelligence  reports,  newspaper  clippings, 
and  other  records  of  political  protests  and 
civil  disturbances  at  CIAD  headquarters  In 
Alexandria,  Virginia.  The  Index  to  this  data 
bank  Is  a  computer  print-out,  50  lines  to  a 
page,  a  foot-and-a-half  thick.  It  catalogues 
microfilmed  documents  relating  to  such 
groups  as  Young  Americans  for  Freedom,  the 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference, 
and  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratic 
Institutions.  Individuals  listed  Include  Rear 
Admiral  Arnold  E.  True  and  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral Hugh  B.  Hester  (war  critics),  Georgia 
State  Representative  Julian  Bond,  and  folk 
singers  Joan  Baez,  Phil  Ochs,  and  Arlo 
Guthrie. 

3)  a  computerized  data  bank  on  civil  dis- 
turbances, political  protests,  and  "resist- 
ance in  the  Army  (RITA)"  at  the  Conti- 
nental Army  Command  headquarters.  Port 
Monroe,  Virginia.  The  civil  disturbance-polit- 
ical protest  side  of  this  data  bank  was  de- 
veloped because  the  Continental  Army  Com- 
mand hc4>ed  to  recapture  supervision  of  its 
riot  control  troops  from  the  Pentagon's  spe- 
cial 180-man  Directorate  for  Civil  Disturb- 
ance Planning  and  Operations. 

4)  nou-computerlced  regional  data  banks 
at  each  stateside  Army  command  emd  at 
many  military  instaUations.  In  addition  to 
the  usual  agent  reports.  Incident  reports,  and 
newspaper  clippings,  these  records  include 
boolclet-sl*e  "CONUS  Intelligence  sum- 
maries" published  each  month  by  the  1st, 
3rd,  4th.  5tb.  and  6th  Armies,  and  the  MIU- 
tary  District  of  Washington. 

5)  non-computerlEed  flies  at  most  of  the 
Intelligence  Oomtmand's  300  stateside  in- 
telligence group  offices.  These  records  on 
local  political  groupts  and  individuals  are 
similar  to.  but  more  deUiled  than,  the  rec- 
ords at  Port  Holabird  which  the  Army  prom- 
ised to  destroy.  The  political  files  of  the 
108th  Military  Intelligence  Group's  Manhat- 
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tan  offices,  for  example,  take  up  five  four- 
drawer  fiJe  cabinets  and  require  a  full-time 
custodian. 

Congressional  reactlv^as  to  Jordan's  admls- 
sloiis.  omissions,  and  denials  were  mixed. 
Congressman  Gallagher— although  fully 
aware  cf  the  omissions — seemed  pleased. 
Without  withdrawing  his  threat  of  hearings, 
he  announced  to  the  press  that  the  Army 
would  no  longer  keep  tabs  on  peaceful  dem- 
onstrations or  publish  a  list  of  individuals 
who  might  be  Involved  Ir.  a  riot.  His  an- 
nouncement, repeated  in  Interviews  over  the 
weekend,  became  the  basis  of  widespread  and 
erroneous  newspaper  reports.  The  New  York 
Times  of  February  27  was  typical:  "Army 
Ends  Watch  on  Civil  Protests."  Gallagher 
got  the  credit  for  the  apparent  victory. 

Other  members  of  Congress  were  slower 
to  react  and  before  they  did  Morton  Kon- 
dracke of  The  Chicago  Sun-Times  reported 
on  February  28:  "The  Army  acltnowledged 
yesterday  that  it  maintains  files  on  the  po- 
litical activities  of  civilians  other  than  the 
computerizer.  political  daca  bank  It  told 
Congressmen  it  was  closing  down."  Kon- 
dracke, t  thorough  reporter,  listed  them  all. 

The  following  Monday,  Senator  Ervln  ex- 
pressed his  dissatisfaction  with  Jordan's  let- 
ter. In  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
he  reiterated  his  demand  for  a  complete  re- 
port to  Congress,  and  In  a  Senate  floor  speech 
denounced  the  surveillance  as  a  "usurpation 
of  authority."  "The  business  of  the  Army  In 
Iclvil  disturbance]  .  .  .  situations  Is  to 
know  about  the  conditions  of  highways, 
bridges,  and  facilities.  It  Is  not  to  predict 
trends  and  reactions  by  keeping  track  of  the 
thoughts  and  actions  of  Americans  exercis- 
ing first  amendment  freedoms." 

■  If  there  ever  were  a  case  of  military  over- 
klU."  he  added,  "this  is  it  ....  I  suggest 
the  Army  regroup  and  define  its  strategic 
objectives,  lower  Its  sights,  and  reldentify 
its  eaemy.  Under  our  Constitution  that  en- 
emy Is  not  the  American  citizen." 

THE   ARMY   BSGROyPS 

Within  the  Army,  much  regrouping  was  al- 
ready going  on.  A  letter  received  by  Con- 
gressman Gallagher  from  sources  close  to  the 
lieth  Militarv  Intelligence  Group  at  Fort 
McNalr  in  Washington,  D.C.,  described  what 
was  happening  at  the  lower  echelons: 

On  the  morning  after  news  reports  about 
the  dismantUng  of  the  CONUS  system  first 
appenrcd  in  the  Washington  papers  .  .  . 
members  cf  the  116th  were  .  .  .  Informed 
that  their  unit  and  Its  operations  would  be 
unaffected  .  .  .  They  were  told  that  the  only 
major  effect  of  the  Congressional  and  press 
criticism  wou'.d  be  destruction  of  the  nation- 
al data  bank  and  related  flies  that  were  kept 
at  Fort  Holabird.  Files  kept  by  the  regional 
M.I.  Groups  (which  were  the  basis  for  the 
Port  Holabird  file  and  contained  more  In- 
formation) would  remain  Intact,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  MI.  Groups  would  continue  their 
operations  of  surveillance,  infiltration,  and 
reporting  as  previously. 

In  addition,  all  files  and  operations  of  the 
116th  were  to  be  classified  to  prevent  the  re- 
lease of  any  Information  about  them;  dis- 
closure of  such  Information  would  subject 
people  who  released  that  information  to 
court-martial  or  prosecution  In  civilian  court 
for  violation  of  national  security. 

At  the  present  time,  the  files  of  the  1 16th 
M.I.  Group  consist  of  a  5x7  card  file  on  sev- 
eral thousand  persons  In  the  Washington 
area.  On  these  cards  are  a  picture  of  each 
person,  his  name  and  address,  occupation, 
background,  a  record  of  political  groups  with 
which  ne  has  been  affiliated,  notes  on  politi- 
cal meetings,  rallies,  and  demonstrations 
which  he  has  attended,  and  summaries  of 
his  views  on  political  issues. 

To  gather  such  information,  the  116th 
routinely  assigns  some  20  of  its  men  as  full- 
time  undercover  agents  co  infiltrate  political 


groups  and  observe  politically  active  per- 
sons. .  .  .  Some  of  these  officers  Ivave  grown 
beards  and  long  hair  to  pass  as  students  on 
local  college  campuses.  In  addition,  other 
members  pose  as  members  of  the  working 
press  to  obtain  pictures  of  those  Involved  in 
political  activities;  concealed  tape  recorders 
Eire  also  commonly  used  to  record  speeches 
and  conversations  at  political  events.  Until 
very  recently  the  116th"s  standard  equip- 
ment also  Included  a  full  TV  video-tape 
camera  and  sound  truck  labeled  "Mid-West 
News."  which  was  used  to  record  major  dem- 
onstrations. 

Higher  up  the  chain  of  command,  officials 
at  Port  Holabird  also  balked  at  carrying  out 
the  new  policy.  Questioned  by  Joseph  Han- 
Ion  of  Computerworld  on  March  10,  an  In- 
telligence CoDMnand  spokesman  refused  to 
say  whether  the  computer  tapes  there  had 
actually  been  erased  or  merely  placed  In 
storage.  He  admitted,  however,  that  the  "In- 
put" to  the  data  bank  (presumably  the  key- 
punch cards)   had  not  been  destroyed. 

Higher  still,  the  civilians  supposedly  In 
charge  of  the  Army  struggled  to  And  out 
what  their  military  sulwrdinates  were  doing. 
Robert  Jordan,  surprised  by  the  Washington 
Monthly  article  and  by  his  pilgrimage  to  the 
Port  Holabird  computer,  was  taken  aback 
once  more  on  February  27  during  a  confer- 
ence with  Congressman  Gallagher.  Asked 
why  his  letter  made  no  mention  of  the  mi- 
crofilm archives  at  CIAD,  he  replied:  "I'll 
have  to  check  Into  that.'" 

To  help  Jordan  out.  Secretary  Resor  wrote 
to  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff.  General  William 
C.  Westmoreland,  on  March  5:  "I  would  ap- 
preciate your  asking  all  commanders  in 
CONUS,  Alaska,  and  HawaU  down  to  the 
Installation  level  to  report  whether  theu: 
command  has  Einy  form  of  computerized  data 
bank  relating  to  civilians  or  clvUlan  activi- 
ties, other  than  data  banks  dealing  with 
routine  administrative  matters.  ..." 

THE  UNDER  SECRETARY  TRIES  HIS  HAND 

The  results  of  this  canvass  have  not  been 
made  known,  but  on  March  20  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  Thaddeus  R.  Beal  wrote  long 
letters  to  both  Ervln  and  Gallagher.  He 
claimed:  "The  only  other  'intelligence  flies' 
concerning  civilians  maintained  by  the  Army 
consist  of  the  files  maintained  by  the  Coun- 
terintelligence Analysis  Division." 

No  reference  was  made  in  either  letter  to: 
1)  the  Continental  Army  Command's  com- 
puter files  at  Fort  Monroe,  about  which  Gal- 
lagher had  made  specific  Inquiries;  2)  the 
regional  data  banks  kept  by  most  of  the  300 
offices  of  the  Army  Intelligence  Command; 
or  3)  similar  records  maintained  by  the  G- 
2s  (Intelligence  officers)  of  each  stateside 
Army  command  and  of  many  Army  posts. 

The  mJcrofllm  archives  at  CIAD.  Beal  went 
on  to  say,  contain  only  "limited  files  con- 
cerning political  activity"  In  keeping  with 
that  unit's  responsibility  "for  identifying 
factors  which  affect  civil  disturbance  poten- 
tial. .  .  ."  He  did  not  mention  that  these 
files  take  up  over  200  rolls  of  microfilm,  at 
500  frames  a  roll.  Nor  did  he  acknowledge 
that  the  unit's  domestic  Intelligence  section, 
which  is  larger  than  any  of  its  foreign  intel- 
ligence sections,  had  charged  Its  "left  wing," 
"right  wing,"  and  "racial"  desks  with  main- 
taining detailed  card  files  on  dtsaldent  in- 
dividuals and  groups.  These  files  are  in  addi- 
tion to  mounds  of  current  FBI  and  Army  re- 
ports and  newspaper  clippings  which  are 
coded  on  key-punch  cards  (for  the  compu- 
terized Index)  and  recorded  on  microfilm. 

The  Under  Secretary's  claim  that  the 
archive  was  used  only  in  connection  with 
clvU  disturbance  plarmlng  was  slmUarly  mis- 
leading. According  to  former  CIAD  employees, 
one  of  the  principal  uses  of  this  file — if  not 
the  main  reason  for  its  existence — has  been 
to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the  Pentagon's 
brass.  A  not  unusnai  assignment  carried  out 
by  one  domestic  intelligence  expert  was  to 


write  an  imclassifled  report  on  SDS  for  a 
general  to  send  to  his  daughter  at  an  exclu- 
sive Eastern  women's  college. 

In  addition  to  these  "plausible  denials," 
Beal  also  admitted  that  CIAD  had  compiled 
"an  identification  list  ...  on  individuals 
and  organizations  associated  with  civil  dis- 
turbances." "This  list,"  he  contended,  "was 
last  updated  In  late  1969  [true]  and  is  avail- 
able to  a  limited  numlser  of  Department 
of  the  Army  organizations  with  civil  dis- 
turbance responsibilities  [false]."  According 
to  persons  who  helped  compile  it.  the  Com-' 
pendlimi  went  out  to  over  150  Army  Intelli- 
gence and  troop  units,  plus  the  FBI,  the 
Justice  Department.  Naval  and  Air  Force 
Intelligence,  the  CIA.  and  U.S.  embassies  in 
West  Germany  and  Canada. 

More  lmpK>rtant,  Beal  conceded  that  "the 
lists  are  now  out  of  date,  are  not  considered 
necessary [and]  are  being  .  .  .  de- 
stroyed. ..."  In  addition  he  promised  that 
the  Army  wotild:  1)  henceforth  limit  its 
curiosity  to  "Incidents  where  there  Is  a  high 
potential  for  violence  or  disorder  growing 
beyond  the  capability  of  state  and  local 
police  and  the  National  Guard  to  control;" 
and  2)  destroy  all  existing  computerized 
data  banks  on  civilian  politics. 

No  new  computerized  data  banks,  he  said, 
would  be  established  without  the  approval  of 
both  the  Secretary  oX  the  Army  and  the  Chief 
of  Staff  after  "consultations  with  concerned 
committees  of  Congress." 

The  concessions  were  substantial.  To  Con- 
gressman Gallagher,  they  were  sufficient.  "In 
view  of  the  Army's  commendable  action  in 
reversing  Its  former  policy."  he  announced 
"I  see  no  further  need  for  a  Congressional 
hearing  at  this  time." 

To  Senator  Ervin,  on  the  other  hand,  Beal's 
assurances  were  plainly  Inadequate.  Only  the 
press  of  other  matters,  such  as  preventative 
detention,  bail  reform,  and  the  Government 
Employees'  Privacy  Bill  kept  him  from  call- 
ing his  subcommittee  into  session  for  a  full- 
scale  review  of  all  government  political  data 
systems,  starting  with  the  Army's. 

THE   ACLTT   GOES   TO    COTTRT 

While  Congressmen  and  Senators  strug- 
gled with  the  Army's  evasions  and  decep- 
tions, the  civilian  Intelligence  program  was 
being  attacked  In  the  courts.  On  Febru- 
arv  17  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
filed  suit  in  Fedcr.\l  District  Court  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  against  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  the  Army 
Chief  of  Staff,  and  the  Commanding  Gen- 
eral of  the  Intelligence  Command.  The  suit 
charged  that  the  surveillance,  data  banks, 
a:id  blacklists  violated  the  Bill  of  Rights  by 
reason  of  the  chilling  effect  which  knowl- 
edge of  their  existence  can  have  upon  the 
willingness  of  citizens  to  exercise  their  free- 
doms of  speech,  press,  and  association  and 
their  right  to  petition  the  government  for 
redress  of  grievances. 

The  plaintiffs  were  13  Individuals  and 
organizations  whose  non -violent,  lawful  poli- 
tics had  been  the  subject  of  widely  distrib- 
uted Army  reports.  The  first  was  Arlo  Tatum, 
executive  director  of  the  Quaker-sponsored 
Central  Committee  for  Conscientious  Objec- 
tors in  Philadelphia.  An  IBM  card  prepared 
for  his  computer  file  at  Port  Holabird  showed 
only  that  he  had  once  delivered  a  speech 
at  the  University  of  Oklahoma  on  the  legal 
rights  of  conscientious  objectors.  Other 
plaintiffs  Included  Wwnen's  Strike  for  Peace, 
Veterans  for  Peace,  Conrad  Lynn,  and  the 
Reverend  Albert  Cleage,  Jr. 

Even  before  filing  suit,  the  ACLU  was 
aware  that  a  cover-up  might  be  attempted 
at  the  lower,  as  well  as  higher,  echelons  of 
the  Army.  This  suspicion  was  confirmed  by 
the  letter  describing  the  activities  of  the 
116th  M.I.  Group  and  by  former  Intelligence 
agents  who  warned  that  many  units  would 
hide    copies    of   blacklists    and    personality 
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flies,  regardless  of  what  their  civilian  supe- 
riors told  them  to  do. 

In  an  effort  to  prevent  this,  the  ACt.0 
asked  the  District  Court  on  March  12  for 
a  preliminary  injunction  ordering  the  Army 
to  cease  Its  destruction  of  the  records  and  to 
deliver  them  (along  with  Inventories,  re- 
ceipts, and  certificates  of  destruction)  to 
the  court  for  safekeeping,  pending  the  out- 
come of  the  suit.  Then,  If  the  plaintiffs  were 
successful,  the  court  would  be  In  a  posi- 
tion to  assure  complete  destruction  of  the 
records. 

A  hearing  on  this  request,  and  an  opposing 
motion  by  the  Army  which  asked  that  the 
entire  suit  be  thrown  out  for  failure  to  show 
that  the  program  violated  anyone's  consti- 
tutional rights,  was  convened  In  Washington 
on  April  22  before  U.S.  District  Court  Judge 
George  L.  Hart.  Jr. 

Judge  Hart,  a  graduate  of  Virginia  Military 
Institute  and  a  battlefield  colonel  during 
World  War  II,  was  openly  hostile  to  the 
ACLUs  contentions.  He  began  the  proceed- 
ings with  an  announcement  that  he  would 
not  hear  testimony. 

In  effect,  this  announcement  meant  that 
Hart  had  prejudged  the  ACLU's  claims.  Pew. 
If  any.  Judges  would  consider  Issuing  an  In- 
junction against  the  government  on  the  basis 
of  affidavits  (written  statements  by  persons 
not  present  to  testify) .  To  do  so.  of  course, 
would  deny  the  government  the  opportunity 
to  cross-examine  the  witnesses  against  It  and 
would  be  regarded  quite  properly  as  an  abuse 
of  Judicial  discretion. 

Harfs  reasons  became  clearer  as  the  hear- 
ing progressed.  For  example,  when  Prank 
Askln.  the  ACLU's  chief  counsel  at  the  hear- 
ing, argued  that  it  would  be  all  right  for 
members  of  Army  Intelligence  to  follow  ac- 
counts of  protest  poUtlOB  in  the  newspapers, 
but  that  they  should  not  be  permitted  to 
maintain  computerized  files  on  the  political 
activities  of  specific  individuals,  the  Judge 
ecoffed:  "It's  all  right  U  they  remember  it. 
but  they  can't  take  note  of  It  .  .  .  Isn't  that 
ridiculous?" 

Nor  could  he  understand  why  citizens 
should  fear  the  military's  survelllaDce  any 
more  than  they  should  fear  reporting  of  po- 
litical activities  by  the  news  services.  "News- 
papers dont  have  guns  and  don't  have  Jails." 
Askin  respionded.  ".  .  .  nobody  Is  afraid  that 
one  of  these  days  the  newsmen  are  all  going 
to  sweep  Into  town  and  come  to  arrest  the 
troublemakers." 

But  the  judge  was  unimpressed:  "There  Is 
no  threat  that  the  Army  Is  going  to  come  in 
and  arrest  you  .  .  ."  "If  It  does."  he  added: 
"We  still  sit  here  with  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus." 

"But.  your  Honor,  then  why  are  they  keep- 
ing these  lists  of  people,  that's  the  issue  at 
stake  ....  They    have    no    need    for    this 

"It  may  help  them  know  what  persons  are 
likely  to  cause  trouble  (in  clvU  disturbances  I 
and  thereby  keep  an  eye  on  them."  Hart  re- 
plied, apparently  forgetting  that  the  Army 
had  agreed  to  withdraw  the  lists  precisely  be- 
cause they  were  not  needed  for  that,  or  any 
other,  purpose. 

The  ACLU's  other  contentions — that  the 
surveillance  had  exceeded  the  Army's  clvU 
disturbance  responsibilities,  that  riot  control 
troops  do  not  need  blacklists  to  enforce  cur- 
fews or  clear  streets,  that  the  CONUS  intel- 
ligence operations  encroached  upon  the  au- 
thority of  civilian  law  enforcement  agencies — 
were  also  rejected.  Even  Askln's  offer  to  pre- 
sent a  former  Intelligence  agent  who  had  in- 
filtrated a  coeJltlon  of  church  groups  was 
brushed  aside  with  the  question:  "Did  they 
have  a  sign  saying  "No  Military  PMsonnel  Are 
Admitted?" 

"What  .  .  .  the  plaintiffs  are  complaining 
of  here."  Hart  decided,  "is  that  the  Army  is 
keeping  the  type  of  information  that  Is  avtOl- 
able  to  the  news  media  In  this  country  and 
which  is  in  the  morgues  of  the  newspapers 


.  .  .  and  magazines.  .  .  .  They  show  no  un- 
constitutional action  on  the  part  of  the  Army; 
they  show  no  threat  to  their  rights."  Accord- 
ingly, he  refused  to  confiscate  the  records.  In- 
stead, he  dismissed  the  suit.' 

The  llkeUhood  that  the  CONUS  Intelli- 
gence program  will  be  cut  back  soon  is  low. 
The  ACLU  has  asked  the  Coiirt  of  Appeals 
for  a  prompt  hearing  and  reversal,  but  that 
court  has  yet  to  act.  With  summer  here, 
chances  of  a  bearing  before  fall  are  dim. 

Chances  are  better  that  Judge  Hart's  de- 
cision will  be  overturned  on  appeal,  but  even 
that  depends  on  which  members  of  the  rela- 
tively liberal  Court  of  Appeals  are  assigned  to 
review  it.  The  panel  could  turn  out  to  be  as 
unsjrmpathetic  as  Judge  Hart,  In  which  case 
the  plaintiffs  would  have  to  take  their  ap- 
peal to  the  Supreme  Court  and  suffer  still 
more  delays. 

Thxis,  it  will  be  many  months  at  best  be- 
fore the  witnesses  testify,  and  perhaps  years 
before  a  final  judgment  is  rendered.  Mean- 
while, as  the  delays  multiply  and  Army  secu- 
rity restrictions  tighten,  the  ACLU  will  find 
It  Increasingly  difficult  to  keep  Its  evidence 
up-to-date. 

Odds  for  Congressional  hearings  are  also 
poor.  Representative  Gallagher  appears  to 
have  left  the  field,  while  Senator  Ervln  and 
his  subcommittee  staff  are  swamped  by  work 
on  other  matters.  And  although  many  mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  expressed  their  per- 
sonal concern  about  the  surveillance,  no 
other  Congressional  committees  have  taken 
up  the  fight. 

Inside  the  executive  branch,  prospects  are 
even  worse.  The  Army's  civilian  leaders  have 
said  nothing  since  Beal's  letters  of  March  20, 
while  Pentagon  press  officers  continue  to 
evade  Inquiries  with  the  excuse  that  to  an- 
swer them  would  prejudice  the  ACLU  law- 
suit.* Moreover,  the  Justice  Department  has 
reasons  of  Its  own  to  put  up  a  stiff  legal  bat- 
tle to  keep  the  Army  Contributing  to  the  ex- 
panded surveillance  of  dissenters  ordered  by 
President  Nixon. 


'  At  a  press  conference  following  the  hear- 
ing, the  ACLU's  attorneys  introduced  several 
witnesses  whose  testimony  Judge  Hart  re- 
fused to  hear.  One  was  Oliver  Pelrce.  25.  a 
former  agent  assigned  to  the  5th  Military 
Intelligence  Detachment  at  Fort  Carson,  Col- 
orado, during  the  summer  and  fall  of  1969. 

One  of  Peirce's  assignments  was  to  infil- 
trate a  group  called  the  Young  Adults  Proj- 
ect (YAP),  which  was  established  by  a  co- 
eaition  of  local  church  groups,  the  Young 
Democrats,  and  a  ski  club  to  operate  a  rec- 
reation center  for  emotionally  disturbed 
young  people.  Although  the  project  was  en- 
tirely non-political.  Pelrce  said,  he  and  a 
soldier-informant  were  directed  to  make  de- 
tailed reports  on  its  meetings  because  one  of 
the  group's  founders  had  attended  anti-war 
demonstrations  outside  the  fort  and  had  once 
been  a  member  of  SDS. 

In  addition  to  watching  YAP.  the  5th  MID 
also  sent  axi  informant  to  the  1968  SDS  Na- 
tional Convention  in  Boulder,  Colorado,  as- 
signed five  undercover  agents  to  monitor  an 
anti-war  vigil  In  the  chapel  of  Colorado  State 
College,  maintained  two  full-time  Infiltrators 
within  the  local  peace  movement,  and  sent 
others  to  observe  meetings  of  the  Colorado 
Springs  poverty  board. 

Operations  such  as  these,  Pelrce  said,  were 
carried  out  even  though  they  often  dupli- 
cated political  surveillances  conducted  by  the 
FBI,  state  and  local  police,  and  the  Colorado 
Springs  office  of  the  113th  Military  Intel- 
ligence Group  (part  of  the  Army  Intelligence 
Command) . 

'The  rules  against  official  comment  on 
pending  lawsuits,  of  course,  were  designed 
to  protect  criminal  defendants  from  prejudi- 
cial pre-trial  publicity.  They  do  not  exist 
to  immunize  the  government  from  press  in- 
quiries when  its  officials  are  accused  In  civil 
court  of  exceeding  their  authority. 


Were  the  court  to  end  all  military  domes- 
tic Intelligence  operations,  the  FBI  would 
have  to  run  the  civil  disturbance  early  warn- 
ing system — a  politically  risky  and  tedious 
task  which  it  does  not  want — and  the  FBI 
and  the  Secret  Service  would  have  to  find 
new  alternatives  to  what  has  been  a  free 
soiu'ce  of  supplementary  manpower.'  In  addi- 
tion, the  Justice  Department  would  be  de- 
prived of  the  Army's  political  wire  service, 
upon  which  It  depends  to  feed  its  political 
computer  and  to  produce,  each  week,  a  four- 
volume  guide  to  coming  events  on  the  politi- 
cal circuit. 

No  matter  how  discouraging  the  prosijects 
for  reform  may  seem,  however,  efforts  to  curb 
the  CONUS  intelligence  program  must  go  on. 
The  Initiative  remains  with  Congress — par- 
ticularly with  those  committees  of  Congress 
which  have  Jurisdiction  to  hold  hearings.* 

Without  the  threat  of  hearings,  the  Army's 
civilian  leaders  are  not  likely  to  end  their 
evasions  and  deceptions,  admit  the  full  scope 
of  the  program,  or  reconsider  its  needs  or 
consequences.  They  are  the  crisis  managers 
of  their  bureaucracy.  Threats,  not  sugges- 
tions, determine  their  agenda. 

But  while  hearings  may  command  their 
attention,  only  skillful  questioning  can  move 
them  towards  reform.  Once  the  full  scope  of 
the  program  is  established,  the  Army's  official 
must  be  pressed  to  concede  what  In  effect 
they  acknowledged  by  their  promises — that 
blacklists  and  dossiers  do  not  contribute  to 
the  prediction  or  control  of  riots.  Having  con- 
ceded that,  they  will  be  hard  put  to  Justify 
the  continued  pursuit  of  personality  and  or- 
ganizational data  In  light  of  Its  cost.  Its  ef- 
fect on  the  wllllngnees  of  people  to  partic- 
ipate In  politics,  and  the  mischief  that  could 
result  were  the  records  to  fall  Into  the  hands 
of  blackmailers,  demagc^ues,  or  security 
clearance  adjudicators. 

To  question  the  Army's  needs,  however.  Is 
not  enough.  The  hearings  should  also  define 
the  Army's  authority  to  monitor  civilian 
politics  In  Ught  of  such  principles  as  civilian 
control  of  the  military,  state  and  civilian 
primacy  In  law  enforcement,  compartment- 
allzatlon  and  decentralization  of  Intelligence 
duties,  and  obedience  to  the  constitutional 
scheme  of  separate  branches  of  government 
sharing  ix>Ucy -making  powers. 

Finally,  whether  or  not  the  hearings 
produce  legislation,  they  should  attempt  to 
establish  a  consensus  on  what  the  lines  be- 
tween permissible  and  impermissible  conduct 
for  Army  Intelligence  should  be. 

This  will  be  the  hardeet  task  of  all.  There 
Is  no  question  that  the  Army  must  know 
about  Incidents  and  activities  which  bear 
upon  the  need  for  federal  riot  troops  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  may  best  be  de- 
ployed. Slmlllariy,  there  Is  no  question  that 
It  does  not  need  to  know  anything  about  the 
beliefs  and  actions  of  individuals  and  groups 


'During  the  1968  Democratic  National 
Convention  in  Chicago,  for  example.  Army 
agents  posed  as  TV  camera  crews,  a  naval 
intelligence  agent  tape-recorded  speeches  in 
Grant  Park,  and  two  plainclothesmen  from 
the  staff  of  the  Army  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff 
for  Intelligence  occupied  assigned  seats  with- 
in the  convention  hall.  All  of  this  assist- 
ance— and  more — was  given  despite  the 
Counterintelligence  Analysis  Division's  cor- 
rect prediction  that  federal  troops  would  not 
be  needed. 

TBesides  Senator  Ervln's  Constitutional 
Rights  Subcommittee  (of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee), these  Include  Senator  Edward  M. 
Kermedy's  Subcommittee  on  Administrative 
Practices  and  Procedures  ( also  of  the  Judici- 
ary Committee),  Senator  John  Stennis' 
Armed  Services  Committee,  Senator  Abraham 
Riblcoff's  Committee  on  Executive  Reorgani- 
zation (of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations),  and  Congressman  Robert  W. 
Kastenmeler's  Subcommittee  No.  3  (of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee. 
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that  pose  no  threat  to  mlUtary  security  or 
public  order.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  Army  agents  must  conduct  under- 
cover operations  in  order  to  calculate  the  size, 
location,  and  kind  of  riot  troops  may  be 
called  upon  to  quell. 

The  difficulty  will  come  In  determining  1) 
the  extent  to  which  military  Intelligence 
units  in  the  field  should  be  permitted  to 
watch  controversial  political  figures  on  the 
theory  that  "agitators"  cause  riots,  and  2) 
the  extent  to  which  the  Army,  through  CIAD 
or  similar  units,  should  be  expected  to 
analyze  the  political  and  social  aspects  of 
civil  disturbances.  There  are  strong  reasons 
for  leaving  both  of  these  functions  up  to 
civilian  authorities.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
domestic  intelligence  section  of  CLAD  has  a 
fairly  good  record  for  common  sense  and 
has  more  than  once  persuaded  hard-nosed 
generals  that  demonstrators  and  rioters  are 
not  "the  enemy."  "Insurgents."  or  part  of 
"the  Communist  conspiracy." 

Wherever  the  lines  around  the  Army  spy 
program  axe  finally  drawn,  however,  action 
on  them  should  begin  promptly.  Incredible 
though  It  may  seem,  the  Army  hM  already 
assembled  the  apparatus  of  a  P?  Ice  stat«^ 
That  apparatus  must  be  disassembled  before 
It  falls  into  the  hands  of  those  who  would 
deliberately  or  Inadvertently  misuse   It. 

ExHiBrr  2 

[From  the  New  York  -nmes,  Apr.  1.  19701 

The  Aemy's  Indiscretion 

Recent  disclosures  in  "The  Washington 
Monthly"  that  the  Army  is  operating  an  ex- 
tensive political  intelligence  network  raise 
the  specter  of  secret  military  power  under- 
mining civilian  rule.  The  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  has  challenged  in  court  what 
appears  to  be  an  unauthorized  system  of 
surveillance  under  control  of  the  Defense 
Department.  The  A.C.L.U,  charges  that  by 
maintaining  dossiers  on  poUtlcal  dissenters, 
a  special  Intelligence  branch  with  some  300 
offices  throughout  the  country  potentially 
violates  the  rights  of  free  speech,  association 
and  privacy.  ^  , 

After  some  pointed  Inquiries  by  several 
members  of  Congress,  the  Pentagon  says  It 
has  eliminated  a  computerized  data  bank 
containing  nUlUons  of  names,  associations 
and  incidents;  but  It  appears  that  the  Army 
retains  complete  microfilm  files  of  virtually 
the  same  Information.  "Regardless  of  the 
imaginary  military  objective."  Senator  Sam 
Ervln  Democrat  of  North  Carolina,  observes 
that  "the  chief  casualty  of  this  overkill  Is 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 

The  danger  represented  by  a  domestic  mil- 
itary secret  service  Is,  In  fact,  more  serious 
than  is  indicated  by  the  legal  language  of  the 
A.C.L.U.'s  charge.  In  contrast  to  such  civil- 
ian agencies  as  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation, an  Army  intelligence  system  op- 
erating under  the  cover  of  mlUtary  secrecy 
could  skirt  all  supervision  and  restraint  by 
Congress,  the  executive  branch  and  the 
courts.  Neither  the  scope  of  Its  activities 
nor  the  competence  and  discretion  of  its 
personnel  would  be  subject  to  civilian  regu- 
lation. Unauthorized  by  law,  the  operation 
is  accountable  only  to  its  own  command,  as 
indeed  appears  to  have  been  the  case  ever 
since  the  network  was  created  in  1965. 

The  defense  establishment  clearly  has  a 
mandate  and  a  duty  to  use  its  Intelligence 
apparatus  for  the  protection  of  Internal  se- 
curity. It  is  responsible  for  the  safeguarding 
of  communications,  transportation,  supply 
lines  and  defense  plants.  Since  the  armed 
forces  also  play  an  important  role  in  the  pre- 
vention of  civil  disorder,  they  have  a  legiti- 
mate concern  with  the  identification  of  per- 
sons who  might  engage  in  sabotage  or  simi- 
lar criminal  acts.  They  have  at  their  disposal 
pertinent  information  gathered  by  the  civil- 
ian law-enforcement  and  investigatory  agen- 
cies. 


But  the  indications  are  that  the  military 
intelligence  network  strayed  far  beyond  such 
legitimate  precautions  and  roamed  Instead 
uninhibited  Into  the  area  of  political  opin- 
ions. Monitoring  of  ideologies  smacks  more 
of  thought  control  than  of  national  security. 
If  allowed  to  go  unchecked,  it  could  open  the 
door  to  politico-military  control  over  civil- 
ian government.  The  political  dossier  on 
civilians  Is  not  a  legitimate  weapon  In  the 
ArmV's  arsenal. 

[Prom  the  New  York  "nmee,  June  6,  1970] 
The  Aemy's  Political  File 

The  Federal  Court  of  Appeals  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  Is  now  considering  a 
request  for  an  expedited  appeal.  If  not  sum- 
mary reversal,  of  a  case  that  concerns  the 
civil  rights  of  many  people  engaged  in  lawful 
dissent.  It  Involves  the  Army's  practice  of 
collecting  information  and  keeping  secret 
files  on  the  political  activities  of  civilians 
and  organizations. 

The  Army  won  the  first  round  in  Federal 
District  Court  in  Washington.  A  Judicial 
ruling  gave  a  go-ahead  for  military  intelli- 
gence to  expand  its  existing  dossiers  on 
dissenters  and  protesters  who  expressed  their 
opinions  in  speech,  writing,  or  by  association 
and  assembly. 

In  dismissing  a  suit  brought  by  the  Amer- 
ican Civil  Liberties  Union  on  behalf  of  vari- 
ous peace  groups,  black  ministers  and  attor- 
neys and  even  the  Memphis  sanitationmen's 
union.  Judge  George  L.  Hart  Jr.  refused  to 
hear  the  testimony  of  two  former  military 
Intelligence  agents.  They  had  planned  to 
present  evidence  that  a  computerized  data 
bank  was  maintained  by  the  Army  at  Port 
Holablrd,  Md.,  on  thousands  of  civilian  "dis- 
senters." Their  disclosures,  supplementing 
an  article  in  "The  Washington  Monthly," 
were  later  made  out  of  court. 

Judge  Hart  drew  an  analogy  from  the 
bench  between  the  right  of  the  Army  to 
gather  and  store  intelligence  and  a  news- 
paper "morgue"  that  keeps  names  and  data 
on  organizations  on  file.  This  comparison, 
as  the  A.C.L.U.  pointed  out,  failed  to  recog- 
nize that  a  newspaper  is  not  a  military  or- 
ganization, has  no  power  of  arrest  and — so 
far  as  we  know — maintains  no  arsenal  of 
weapons. 

But  even  without  this  flawed  reasoning, 
the  fundamental  question  concerns  the 
right  of  the  Army  to  set  up  a  domestic  secret 
service.  We  were  under  the  Impression  that 
the  P.B.I,  was  already  engaged  in  this  activ- 
ity as  provided  by  law.  The  Implications  are 
ominous  In  a  country  where  the  military 
is  supposed  to  be  subservient  to  civilian 
authority. 


what  does  the  Army  plan  to  do  with  all  the 
fruits  of  Its  snooping?  While  popping  these 
questions  (In  the  form  of  a  questionnaire 
sent  to  the  Army  and  other  snooping  agen- 
cies). Ervln  voiced  the  very  sound  opinion 
that  "the  Army  has  no  business  operating 
data  bsmks  for  surveillance  of  private  citizens, 
nor  do  they  have  any  business  in  domestic 
politics." 

Congress  and  the  President  ought  to  share 
Ervln's  acute  concern  about  this  matter.  Now 
that  news  of  Army  surveillance  activities  Is 
out,  failure  to  curb  those  activities,  or  at 
least  to  put  some  proper  safeguards  on  them, 
will  leave  lawmakers  and  the  chief  execu- 
tive resembling  at  best,  silent  acccxnplices  In 
repression.  As  Pyle  pointed  out  in  his  article. 
Army  snooping  can  be  exceedingly  dangerous 
even  if  Its  results  are  not  used.  The  mere 
fact  that  the  mlUtary  has  plainclothesmen 
sneaking  around  and  spying  on  legal  political 
activities  of  civilians  is  enough  to  discourage 
those  activities.  And  that  is  a  very  real  in- 
fringement upon  individual  liberties. 

Ervln  has  assumed  the  Important  responsi- 
bility of  asking  the  questions  about  the 
Army's  yen  for  data  irrelevant  to  its  tradi- 
tional role.  All  his  colleagues  should  Join  him 
In  insisting  that  the  questions  be  answered 
In  full. 


[Prom  the  Raleigh  (N.C.)  News  and 

Observer  | 

Ervin  and  the  Snoopers 

If  North  Carolina  Sen.  Sam  Ervln  is  able 
to  do  nothing  to  depress  the  U.S.  Army's 
appetite  for  all  sorts  of  data  about  all  sorts 
of  civilian  activities,  he  is  performing  a  val- 
uable service  by  calling  attention  to  this 
frightening  business  and  trying  to  learn  more 
about  it.  The  Senate  subcommittee  on  con- 
stitutional rights,  of  which  Ervln  is  chair- 
man, is  a  most  suitable  agency  for  inquiring 
Into  the  Army's  fact-gathering  operation,  for 
constitutional  rights  are  directly  and  dis- 
turbingly at  stake. 

Ervln's  Interest  stems  from  an  article  by 
Christopher  Pyle.  an  ex-Army  Intelligence 
officer,  and  from  oonatltuents'  letters  prompt- 
ed by  publication  of  the  article  In  The  News 
and  Observer.  Very  quickly,  the  senator 
phrased  the  questions  that  beg  for  answers. 
Just  how  much  information  Is  the  Army 
collecting  about  lawful  political  activities  of 
private  citizens?  Are  constitutional  rights 
protected  In  the  collection  process?  What 
relation  has  the  data  to  defense?  And  jtist 


[Prom  The  Charlotte   (N.C.) 
Mar.  5,  19701 


Observer. 


Army  Intelligence  "Spying"  On   Civilians 
Must  Be  Halted 

Americans  have  traditionally  held  a  strong 
aversion  to  "spying",  a  tradition  that  draws 
strength  from  our  pride  In  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
our  heritage  of  individual  lit>erties,  and  our 
distaste  for  foreign  states  which  rely  on 
secret  police  to  maintain  their  power. 

In  modern  times,  of  course,  "spying"  has 
become  a  vast  global  industry,  and  it  was 
inevitable  that  America,  too,  should  strive  to 
develop  intelligence  agencies  to  counter 
those  of  Einy  presumed  or  potential  enemies. 
Even  so,  we  as  a  people  dislike  "spying"  and 
look  upon  it  as  a  necessary  evil  of  modem 
times. 

It  was  therefore  somewhat  shocking  to  dis- 
cover, over  recent  weeks,  that  the  Army's 
Intelligence  branch  has  become  massively  In- 
volved in  monitoring  Internal  social  and  po- 
litical activities. 

This  revelation  has  come  about  largely 
through  the  Senate's  Constitutional  Rights 
subcommittee  headed  by  Sen.  Sam  Ervln. 

About  1.000  agents  have  infiltrated  and 
monitored  political  gatherings  of  every  de- 
scription, including  some  at  the  high  school 
level.  Computerized  dossiers  have  been  col- 
lected covering  the  activities  of  several  thou- 
sand individuals  and  organizations,  ranging 
from  such  avowed  revolutionaries  as  the  SDS 
Weathermen  on  to  such  relatively  Innocuous 
groups  as  the  NAACP  and  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union.  Last  month  the  ACLU  flled 
suit  against  Army  Intelligence,  charging  it 
with  Illegally  interfering  with  the  rights  of 
civilians. 

Astoundingly,  none  of  this  was  done  with 
the  approval,  or  even  the  knowledge  of  Con- 
gress. The  Army  insists  its  spying  activities 
are  necessary  to  help  it  deal  effectively  with 
domestic  unrest,  and  further  insists  that  the 
flies  of  the  FBI  and  the  Justice  Department 
are  not  adequate  for  its  needs — an  assertion 
which  insults  the  competence  of  those  pro- 
fessional agencies  and  also  raises  Interesting 
questions  as  to  what  Army  Intelligence's  spe- 
cific "needs"  might  be  Ln  such  matters. 

It  may  be  that  the  military  simply  no 
longer  trusts  civilians  to  do  such  jobs  prop- 
erly, regardless  of  conBtltutlonal  niceties.  It 
is  likewise  doubtful  that  the  Army  gained 
much  new  Information  by  duplicating  the 
actlvltlee  of  the  civilian  InteUlgenc* 
agencies. 
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One  Army  report  warned  of  poaslble  do- 
mestic violence  on  "St.  Lassar's  Day",  when 
men  of  Serbian  descent  might  be  tempted  to 
revive  the  old  days  of  Balt^an  bomb-throiT- 
Ing.  Any  intelligence  report  that  serloiuly 
warns  of  a  Serbian  uprising  In  1970  America 
does  not  reassure  the  public  as  to  the  Army's 
ex{)ertl3e  in  domestic  spying. 

The  CIA  has.  from  its  inception,  been  ex- 
pre«sly  f^rWdden  to  engage  In  purely  do- 
me«tlc  spying.  Agencies  operating  under  the 
Justice  Department  are  trained  to  a  high 
degree  of  professionalism  and  tightly-moni- 
tored by  civilian  judicial  authorities.  Army 
Intelrgence  is  8u;jposed  to  concern  Itself 
solely  with  defense-oriented  counter-espio- 
nage, counter-sabotage  measures,  and  secu- 
rity clearance  of  defense  personnel. 

It  ha.s  no  business  In  purely  civilian  affairs, 
and  its  efforts  in  that  sphere  are  not  likely 
to  Increase  civilian  sympathy  or  congres- 
sional goodwill. 

I  From  the  Charlotte  (N.C.)   News,  Mar.  13, 

1970] 

GtovEMJMENT  Snoops  Too  Much 

What  Sen.  Sam  J.  Ervlu  Jr.  (D-N.C.)  has 
called  the  government's  "boundless  curios- 
ity" about  Its  citizens  docs  Indeed  appear  to 
be  without  limit.  And  the  government  ap- 
parently has  no  shyness  about  seeking  to 
satisfy'  it. 

The  latest  result  is  that  the  Justice  De- 
partment has  put  Its  political  flies  Into  a 
massl\e  computer,  so  that  complete  reports 
on  cities,  events,  organizations  and  Individu- 
als can  be  printed  out  Instantly.  Officials 
aren't  saylnj;  speclflcilly  what  is  in  the  flies, 
but  make  clear  that  perfectly  legal  activi- 
ties can  earn  a  person  some  space  in  the 
computer.  Information  comes  from  the  FBI, 
the  Secret  Service,  the  Treasury  Department, 
U  S  attorneys  around  the  country  and  other 
sources,  and  even  includes  such  things  as 
Who  said  what  In  a  speech  to  whom. 

While  the  Justice  Department  defends  the 
computerized  system,  saying  that  the  infor- 
mation was  already  available  in  the  flies, 
ws  would  suggest  that  the  computer 
amounts  to  a  serious  escalation  in  the  spy- 
ing on  citizens  First  because  the  machines 
make  feasible  the  collecting,  storing  and  In- 
dexing of  amounts  of  data  that  simply  could 
no-  oe  managed  otherwl.se,  and  are  therefore 
a  lemptatlun  to  broaden  the  spying  on  citi- 
zens. Second,  because  the  computer  makes 
possible  the  coordinating  of  data  throughout 
all  branches  of  government,  hastening  that 
awful  day  when  everything  known  about  a 
citizen— from  his  Interview  with  the  army 
psychiatrist  to  the  petitions  he  has  signed 
to  the  size  of  his  gambling  losses— can  be 
obtained  by  typing  his  Social  Security  num- 
ber Into  one  computer. 

The  Justice  Department  apparently  has 
not  gone  to  such  lengths,  yet.  and  It  ought 
to  be  stopped  before  It  goes  another  step. 
There  Is  a  legitimate  reason  for  federal  law 
enforcement  officials  to  have  ready  access  to 
the  records  of  convicted  and  accused  felons. 
But  there  is  no  reason  for  them  or  anyone 
else  to  have  push-button  access  to  the  rec- 
ord of  a  man's  political  opinions  and  activi- 
ties. 

BtJSINCSS,    TOO 

Nor  do  the  dangers  to  personal  privacy  and 
freedom  stop  at  the  edge  of  government 
these  days.  The  computer's  ability  to  handle 
vast  quantities  of  Information  quickly  and 
cheaply  has  paved  the  way  for  private  Infor- 
mation operations  every  bit  as  threatening 
as  those  run  by  the  government. 

How  threatening  Is  the  question  a  new 
$150,000  study  will  seek  to  answer.  But  the 
potential  for  mischief  is  frightening 
Whether  a  citizen  wants  a  loan,  a  Job  or  an 
insurance  policy,  he  fills  out  forms  giving 
considerable  amounts  of  personal  Informa- 
tion. Behind  this  on  occasion  comes  the  com- 


pany investigator  who  may  ask  neighbors 
and  associates  about  everything  from  the 
cleanllnciS  of  the  j-verson's  house  to  his 
drinking  habits.  All  this,  plus  performance 
with  charge  aocounts,  etc ,  can  end  up  in 
private  computers. 

The  study  by  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  vrtll  try  to  learn  how  much  Informa- 
tion does  end  up  on  computers,  how  It  is 
used  and  swapped,  how  much  control  the 
citlnen  has  over  such  information  about  him. 
It's  a  worthy  project,  and  one  that  ought  to 
be  of  considerable  interest  to  the  Congress. 
For  the  tools  tor  handling  and  mishandling 
information  have  become  so  available  and  so 
powerful,  that  the  potential  for  damage  to 
the  citizen  Is  enormous. 

[ From  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Sunday  Globe, 

Mar.  15,  1970) 

Army  Spying  on  Civh-ians 

Two  weeks  ago  Army  spokesmen  Informed 
two  members  of  Congress  (Chairman  Cor- 
nelliis  E.  Gallagher  of  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Invasion  of  Privacy  and  Chair- 
man Sam  J.  Ervln  of  the  Senate's  Judiciary 
Sulxjommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights) 
that  Army  Intelligence  had  destroyed  Its 
flies  on  political  activist*. 

But  there  was  a  catch  in  it.  as  more  than 
one  alert  reader  of  The  Globe  has  pointed 
out.  The  destruction  was  only  token,  a  cov- 
er-up. The  Army  did  indeed  destroy  Its  data 
banks  and  related  tUes  at  Ft.  Holablrd,  Md. — 
or  so  it  was  said,  at  least.  But  it  did  not  de- 
stroy other  similar  files  pertaining  to  several 
million  Americans  and  maintained  by  Its 
Counter  Intelligence  Analysis  Division  In  the 
Pentagon  and  by  at  least  seven  other  military 
intelligence  offices.  It  has  indicated  that  It 
may  do  so  on  demand  of  Coagre.ss  but  the 
centred  question  remains  as  Sen.  Ervln,  a 
Soirhern  segregationist  but  one  of  Congress' 
most  re.4pected  authorities  in  other  constitu- 
tional masters,  has  put  it: 

"By  what  authority  was  the  Army  permit- 
ted to  engage  lu  such  illegal  activities  with 
nearly  1,000  plaln-clothesmen  working  out  of 
300  offices?" 

The  senator  has  committed  himself  to  get- 
ting an  answer,  and  it  is  high  time,  for,  as 
he  says : 

"Although  I  may  have  little  if  anything  In 
common  with  the  views  of  persons  who  are 
probably  In  the  Army  files,  the  very  existence 
of  such  unconstitutional  surveillance  by  the 
Army  is  destructive  of  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment. ' 

Grt)ups  spied  on  Include  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  the  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference,  the  John  Birch  So- 
ciety, the  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People,  the  Women's 
Strike  for  Peace,  the  Center  for  the  Study 
of  Democratic  Institutions,  and  Clergy  and 
Laymen  United  Against  the  War  in  Vietnam. 
The  Army's  excuse  Is  that  "It  has  to  be  ready 
for  contingencies  In  the  event  Federal  troops 
are  ordered  Into  action  by  the  President."  To 
this  Sen.  Ervln  replies: 

"If  the  President  determines  that  new 
forms  of  intelligence  gathering  are  necessary, 
let  hlra  so  inform  Congress  and  let  Congress 
a-sslgn  the  responsibilities  to  an  appropriate 
civilian  agency.  I  suggest  the  Army  regroup 
and  reldentlfy  Its  enemy.  Under  our  Consti- 
tution, that  enemy  is  not  the  American 
citizen." 

It  could  not  have  been  better  said.  The 
"predicting  of  trends  and  possible  reactions" 
of  the  American  people  is  none  of  the  mili- 
tary's business.  Nor  is  It  prop>er  for  the  Army 
to  stockpile,  as  Sen.  Ervln  says  It  has  "an 
amazing  arsenal  of  weapons"  for  use  against 
political  activists. 

"The  chief  casualty  of  such  military  over- 
kill," says  the  senator.  "Is  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  which  every  mUltary  of- 
ficer and  every  appointed  official  has  taken 
an  oath  to  defend." 


In  this  case,  the  Army's  Illegal  activity  was 
disclosed  by  a  former  captain  of  intelligence, 
Cliristopher  H.  Pyle,  now  a  graduate  student 
at  Columbia  University.  But.  as  Sen.  Ervln 
puts  It,  "the  preservation  of  our  civil  liber- 
ties cannot  depend  on  the  lucky  discovery  of 
illegal  programs." 

The  dlscloeure  gives  added  point  to  the  ?ug- 
gestlon  of  Alan  F.  Westin,  professor  of  public 
law  and  government  at  Columbia  University, 
for  legislation  creating  a  writ  of  habeas  data, 
similar  to  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  command- 
ing government  and  private  organizations  to 
produce,  on  demand,  the  data  they  have  col- 
lected on  petitioning  individuals. 

This  may  not  be  a  complete  answer.  But 
Americans,  somehow,  must  not  let  themselves 
be  put  through  another  "I  hold  in  my 
hand"  era. 

[From  Time,  Mar.  9,  1970) 
Armed  Forces   Spying   on   Ctvilians 

Anything  smacking  of  secret  police  tactics 
lias  always  been  highly  stispect  In  the  U.S. 
The  Central  Intelligence  Agency  Is  speclfl- 
calJy  barred  from  domestic  spying.  The  FBI 
operates  under  tight  civilian  and  Judicial 
controls.  Pentagon  Intelligence  and  security 
operations  within  the  country  are  supposed 
to  be  Umlted  to  matters  of  direct  military 
concern,  such  as  counterespionage,  protec- 
tion against  sabotage  and  investigation  of 
personnel.  Thus  the  shock  when  it  became 
known  recently  that  Army  Intelligence  had 
got  Into  the  business  of  monitoring  the  polit- 
ical and  social  protest  activities  of  civilians. 

Prom  Its  own  field  work  and  that  of  other 
Government  agencies,  the  Army  has  compiled 
dossiers  In  Its  computer  at  Port  Holablrd, 
Md.,  on  between  2,000  and  5.000  Individuals 
and  numerous  political  organizations.  The 
records  are  not  even  limited  to  such  avowedly 
revolutionary  groups  as  the  Black  Panthers 
or  the  Weathermen.  Also  among  them  are 
respected  organizations  like  the  N.A.A.C.P. 
and  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union.  The 
Army  has  also  circulated  to  base  command- 
ers a  six-volume  "blacklist"  of  dissidents  and 
their  organizations. 

Love  Festival.  About  1.000  agents  have 
been  used  to  monitor  disturbances,  rallies, 
even  high  sciiool  demonstrations.  One  agent 
was  on  the  floor  of  the  1968  Democratic  Con- 
vention m  Chicago,  inLsslon  uncertain.  Two 
Keystone  Korporals  were  flushed  out  of  the 
bu.shes  in  a  Chicago  park  as  they  watched  a 
Yipple  love  festival.  Prom  such  activities  the 
Army  compiled  reports  that  were  circulated 
to  base  commanders  and  law-enforcement  of- 
ficials. Some  of  the  information  relayed 
seemed  ludicrous.  One  Item  warned  of  Im- 
pending violence  on  the  "Day  of  St.  Lazar." 
when  'Serbian  men  are  supposed  to  show 
their  manhood,"  presumably  by  bombing 
Yugoslav  diplomatic  missions. 

The  domestic  Intelligence  program  started 
modestly  enough  In  1967.  when  the  Army 
Ijegan  serious  preparations  to  support  local 
authorities  In  quelling  ghetto  riots.  With  the 
advent  of  large-scale  antiwar  protests,  the 
Army  argued  that  the  files  of  the  FBI,  Jus- 
tice Department  and  other  agencies  were  not 
adequate  for  Its  Intelligence  needs.  There- 
fore the  Army  extended  Its  purview  Into  areas 
normally  re3er\'ed  to  regular  law  enforcement 
bodies.  This  was  done  without  congressional 
approval.  In  some  cases,  the  Army  launched 
its  clandestine  activities  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  Army  civilian  officials. 

Free  Speech.  The  extent  of  the  operations 
was  revealed  In  January's  Washington 
Monthly,  a  political  review,  by  a  former  in- 
telligence officer,  Christopher  Pyle.  Since 
then,  some  members  of  Congress  have  threat- 
ened an  investigation.  The  A.C.L.U.  filed  suit, 
charging  that  the  Army's  activities  sought  to 
Inhibit  civilians  from  exercising  their  rights 
of  free  sp>eecb  and  petition. 

Last  week  the  Army  retreated,  promising 
to  conduct  no  more  covert  Investigations  of 
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civilians  without  the  Secretary  of  the  Army's 
approval,  and  to  recall  the  blacklist.  It  also 
promised  to  destroy  information  about  do- 
mestic poUUcal  activists  stored  on  the  Fort 
Holablrd  computer.  But  the  Army  still  main- 
tains extensive  files  on  clvlUan  political  ac- 
tivists, and  has  no  intention  of  ceasing  its 
snooping  altogether.  With  that  in  mind,  the 
A.C.L.U.  intends  to  press  Its  court  suit  for  a 
permanent  Injunction  against  all  such  Army 
surveillance  activities. 

(From  the  Sarasota   (Pla.)    Herald-Tribune, 
Mar.  10.  1970] 
Akmy  Erases  a  Politicai.  File 
The  U.S.  Army  has  dismantled,  at  least 
in  part.  Its  machinery  for  collecting  Infor- 
mation on  the  domestic  political   activities 
of  American  civilians,  according  to  two  key 
lawmakers. 

Sen.  Sam  J.  Ervln  Jr.  (D-N.C.) ,  chairman 
of  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Consti- 
tutional Rights,  and  Rep.  Cornelius  E.  Gal- 
lagher (D-N.J.).  chairman  of  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Subcommittee  on  Invasion 
of  Privacy,  announced  last  week  the  Army 
had  destroyed  Its  data  banks  and  related 
files  at  Ft.  Holablrd,  Md..  pertaining  to  the 
political  activities  of  7  million  civilians. 

But  the  Army  did  not  confirm  destroying 
other  similar  files  maintained  on  microfilm 
by  the  Counter-intelligence  Analysis  Divi- 
sion (CIAD)  and  by  at  least  seven  military 
intelligence  headquarters  throughout  the 
nation.  The  flies  consist  mostly  of  reports 
prepared  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation. 

An  Army  spokesman  has  explained  that 
CIAD  helped  determine  where  civil  disorders 
were  likely  to  occur. 

Congressional  concern  over  the  data  banks 
was  sparked  by  an  article  In  the  January 
issue  of  Washington  Monthly  written  by  a 
former  Army  Intelligence  officer.  Christopher 
H.  Pyle.  The  article  described  an  IntelUgence 
network  of  "nearly  1.000  plainclothes  investi- 
gators, working  out  of  some  300  offices  from 
coast  to  coast,"  who  write  reports  on  "po- 
IiticaJ    protests   of   all   kinds." 

"To  assure  prompt  ccnununlcation  of  these 
reports,"  the  article  stated,  "the  Army  dis- 
tributes them  over  a  nationwide  wire  service. 
Completed  in  the  fall  of  1967,  this  teletype 
netwoil:  gives  every  major  troop  command 
in  the  United  States  dally  and  weekly  re- 
ports on  virtually  all  political  protests  oc- 
curring anywhere  In  the  nation." 

Pyle  went  on  to  describe  a  huge  intel- 
ligence operation  that  stored  and  dissem- 
inated Information  on  both  groups  and  In- 
dividuals who  "might  cause  trouble  for  the 
Army." 

Some  of  the  groujK  listed  in  the  article 
were  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  the 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference, 
the  John  Birch  Society,  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  Peo- 
ple, the  Women's  Strike  for  Peace,  the  Cen- 
ter for  the  Study  of  Democratic  Institutions 
and  Clergy  and  Laymen  United  Against  the 
War  In  Vietnam. 

Following  publication  of  the  Washington 
Mqnthly  article,  at  least  50  members  of 
Congress  questioned  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment about  Its  banks  of  data  on  civilians, 
an  Army  spokesman  told  Congressional 
Quarterly. 

The  official  order  to  destroy  the  "Data  Bank 
of  Political  Activities"  at  Port  Holablrd  was 
Issued  Feb.  19,  and  members  of  Congress  *ere 
Informed  of  the  action  Feb.  23. 

Sen.  Ervln  commended  the  Army  for  dis- 
mantling the  computerized  data  bank,  but 
said  the  "attempt  to  explain  all  their  files 
on  civilians  raises  more  questions  than  it 
answers.  .  .  .  The  Army  has  not  yet  an- 
swered our  questions,  nor  have  they  yet 
discussed  all  of  their  data  banks  and  col- 
lection and  filing  of  Information  about 
clTiUans." 


Calling  the  operation  a  case  of  "military 
overkill,"  Ervln  said  an  explanation  of  "how 
the  Army  was  permitted  to  engage  In  such 
activities  In  the  first  place"  was  needed.  "The 
preservation  of  oiu-  civil  liberties  cannot  de- 
pend on  the  lucky  discovery  of  illegal  pro- 
grams," he  added. 

Rep.  Gallagher  said  the  Army  ordered  the 
destruction  of  the  Ft.  Holablrd  data  bank 
after  he  had  announced  he  would  hold  pub- 
lic keariugs  on  the  "validity  and  legahty  of 
such  a  program." 

He  added  that  the  Army  told  him  it  would 
ask  Confess  for  perniisaion  before  under- 
taking such  a  ventvu-e  again.  "I  can  assure 
you  that  no  Congress  will  grant  such  per- 
mission." Gallagher  said.  'The  construction 
of  such  a  data  bank  is  tantamount  to  a 
domestic  espionage  apparatus." 


IFrom  the  Houston  (Tex.)   Chronicle. 

Mar.  12,  1970] 

Abmy  Violates  Crvn.  Libebtibs 

Those  Americans  concerned  with  the  ero- 
sion of  their  civil  liberties  have  further 
Justification  for  their  fears.  Despite  assur- 
ances to  the  contrary,  the  U.S.  Army  is  con- 
tinuing to  collect  volimilnous  information 
on  the  political  activities  of  civilians. 

U.S.  Sen.  Sam  Ervln,  North  Carolina  Dem- 
ocrat, says  the  Intelligence  activity  Is  a 
"usurpation  of  authority."  He  calls  It  an  "Il- 
legal activity"  and  contends  It's  not  the 
business  of  the  Army  to  collect  Information 
on  civilians.  He  suggests  the  Army  redefine 
its  strategic  objectives. 

We  believe  this  activity  is  a  violation  of 
the  Individual's  civil  rights  guaranteed  under 
the  First  Amendment  to  our  Constitution. 
Not  only  that,  such  activity  can  only  lead  to 
fear  and  distrust  of  a  military  establishment 
and  erode  Its  necessary  babe  of  civilian  sup- 
port. 

The  Army  has  abandoned  operation  of  a 
political  computer  data  bank  at  Port  Hola- 
blrd In  Baltimore,  Md.,  but  there  remains 
the  microfilm  file  of  the  counter-intelligence 
analysis  division  (CIAD)  of  the  oflice  of  the 
Army's  assistant  chief  of  staS  for  Intelli- 
gence. It's  still  very  much  in  operation.  It 
contains  Information  on  thousands  of  Indi- 
viduals. Including  many  nonviolent  activists, 
and  even  two  retired  mUltary  officers  who 
have  criticized  the  Vietnam  War. 

The  Army  admits  it  uses  the  information — 
including  FBI  reports  and  other  docu- 
ments— to  evaluate  the  violence-potential  of 
upcoming  events.  There  Is,  however,  no  clear- 
cut  safeguard  against  the  Information  being 
used  for  other  purposes. 

We  are  alarmed  at  this  aspect  of  '"Big 
brotherlsm."  But  we're  not  suggesting  aban- 
doning the  legitimate  safeguarding  of  ova 
Internail  security.  We  need  goverimaental 
agencies  with  this  re8i>onslblllty  but  they 
should  be  staffed  and  headed  by  civilians. 


(From  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal. 

April  7,  1970] 

The  Abmy'sData  Banks 

Public  alarm  over  the  growing  prevalence 
of  "data  banks"  tucked  away  In  govern- 
ment offlcee.  fingering  mllllona  of  people  as 
possibly  "dangerous"  in  their  future  political 
activities,  has  got  some  remedial  steps  afoot. 

The  chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Rights,  Sen. 
Ervln  (D-N.C.) .  respKinded  to  "numerous 
complaints"  In  January  and  zeroed  In  on 
the  Army  Intelligence  Command,  demand- 
ing "full  explanation"  of  the  nature  of  its 
data  banks,  their  purposes  and  the  legal  au- 
thority for  them,  If  any. 

The  Army  got  the  message  to  the  extent  of 
reporting  back.  In  Its  Interim  reply,  that  It 
has  withdrawn  and  destroyed  all  copies  of 
an  IdenUflcation  list  of  persons  whom  It 
deemed  likely  to  be  Involved  In  "dvll  dis- 
turbance sltuaitlons"  that  It  might  have  to 


police.  It  ha«  discontinued  one  data  bank, 
similarly  related,  that  it  now  admits,  upon 
being  prodded,  was  "not  required  "  In  aid 
of  any  possible  missions.  But  It  confessed  to 
having  seven  million  other  individual  flJes  on 
American  citizens  In  its  Investigative  Records 
Repository. 

Ervln  is  keeping  the  heat  on,  demanding 
fuller  explanation  and  further  response.  As 
he  told  the  senate:  "Clearly,  the  Army  has  no 
business  operating  dat*  banks  for  surveil- 
lance of  private  dtlaens."  They  can  be  a  tool 
of  suppression  and  tyranny,  useful  for 
dragnet  type  operations — wholesale  roundupxs 
and  harafisment  of  hundreds  and  thousaadfl 
of  citizens  whom  the  Army  might  not  ap- 
prove of.  Their  existence  is  a  threat  to  Ameri- 
can liberty  and  Justice. 

[From  Computerworld.  April  8,  1970] 
The  Word  Game 

The  Army's  recent  action  in  "destroying" 
Its  computerized  data  baxiks  on  lawiul  civil- 
ian poUtlcal  activity  was  more  a  matter  of 
semantics  than  of  destruction. 

Although  the  tapies  have  been  erased,  the 
data  banks  still  exist  in  written  form,  and 
even  possibly  In  punched  card  form.  And  pre- 
svunably  the  programs  for  file  m-ilntenance 
and  retrieval  still  exist. 

Wliich  all  means  the  computerized  data 
banks  could  be  recreated  in  days,  if  not  in 
hours. 

Further  clouding  the  issue  Is  the  fact  that 
the  Army  apparently  distinguishes  between 
"computerized"  and  "computer-aided,"  So 
the  "destruction"  order  did  not  apply  to  com- 
puter-maintained Indexes  to  manually  main- 
tained data  banks. 

All  this  "destruction"  of  computerized  data 
banks  has  only  been  a  maneuver  to  take  ihe 
pre.5sure  off  the  Army  and  to  lead  critics  away 
from  the  real  question: 

Why  Is  the  Army  maintaining  files  on  cl- 
vlUan activity? 

Civilian  activity  is  a  question  of  Internal 
security,  and  as  such,  should  be  handled  by 
the  FBI  or  pKKsibly  the  Secret  Service — If  It's 
necessary  at  all. 

Sen.  Sara  J.  Errin  (D-N.C.  i .  normally  con- 
sidered quite  conservative,  summed  up  the 
situation  this  way:  "I  suggest  the  Army 
.  .  .  re-ldentlfy  the  enemy.  Under  our  Con- 
stitution, that  enemy  Is  not  the  American 
citizen." 

[From  the  Washington  SUr.  Apr.  19,  1970] 
Signs  of  a  Right-Wing  Takeover  iNCBn^sK 

Self-styled  revolutionary  Abbie  Hoffman 
told  a  Texa*  audience  the  other  day  that  be- 
cause the  United  States  Is  "losing  the  Viet- 
nam war.  It  Is  turning  to  fascism  at  home." 

There  very  definitely  has  been  a  swing 
toward  repression  and  the  trappings  of  fas- 
cism In  this  society,  but  I  don't  think  this 
reason  Is  Vietnam.  The  reason  Is  Abble  Hoff- 
man and  his  kind. 

The  pwomoters  of  violence,  the  bomb  plant- 
ers, the  mad  reformers  push  on  zealously  to 
prove  a  point  that  I  made  in  an  earlier  col- 
umn: That  this  country  Is  not  remotely  In 
danger  of  a  left-wing  takeover;  the  danger 
is  that  fear  of  violent  upheaval  will  pro- 
voke the  great  mass  of  Americans  to  tolerate 
aspMcts  of  fascism  if  that  promises  law  and 
order. 

Many  "dreamers"  in  the  Abble  Hoffman 
crowd  say  they  know  exactly  what  they  are 
doing.  They  welcome  a  right-wing  dictator- 
ship, they  say,  because  only  when  "the 
establishment"  shows  its  "true  fasclstlc 
colors"  will  the  people  rise  up  and  smash 
this  system. 

Could  we  really  let  a  rag-tag  band  of  un- 
kempt reformers,  shouting  the  rhetoric  of 
revolution,  force  up>on  the  nation  so  much 
I)anlc  that  the  people  would  tolerate  a  dicta- 
torship? One  need  not  be  an  alarmist  to  con- 
clude that  the  aiu  wer  Is  yes. 
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The  American  Civil  Llbertlee  Union  and 
several  Congressmen,  like  Rep.  Cornelius  E. 
Oallagher,  D-N.J.,  months  ago  challenged  the 
Army  practice  of  putting  Into  a  compu- 
terized data  bank  Information  on  civilians 
Involved  In  disturbances  and  demonstrations 
and  who  might  become  civil  disrupters  at 
some  time  in  the  future. 

Army  Secretary  Stanley  Resor  sent  a 
memorandum  to  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff 
March  6  stating:  "No  such  Intelligence  data 
bank  operations  relating  to  civil  disturb- 
ances or  other  activities  Involving  civilians 
not  affiliated  with  the  Department  of  De- 
fense shoxUd  be  instituted  without  the  prior 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and 
the  Chief  of  Staff.  In  view  of  the  sensitivity 
of  such  operations,  approvals  will  not  be 
granted  without  consultations  with  con- 
cerned committees  of  the  Congress." 

The  ACLtJ  will  charge  In  the  U.S.  District 
Court  here  Wednesday  that  while  the  Army 
proposes  to  close  down  its  computerized  data 
bank  at  Pt.  Holablrd.  Md.,  it  Is  collecting 
and  storing  such  data  elsewhere. 

One  need  not  be  a  raving  liberal,  or  even  a 
dvll  libertarian,  to  see  the  dangers  of  having 
the  military  snooping  on  civilian  dissenters, 
compiling  its  own  computerized  lists  of 
Americans  the  Pentagon  regards  as  "poten- 
tial security  risks." 

But  the  danger  is  there  because  the  vio- 
lent dissenters  are  a  reality.  Because  the 
bombers  and  rioters  are  already  here,  much 
of  the  public  is  far  more  afraid  of  them  than 
of  a  "military  takeover"  that  Is  jiist  an  In- 
tellectual threat  in  the  future. 

The  public's  wUUngnees  to  surrender  basic 
Individual  liberties  and  rights  of  privacy 
will  become  all  the  greater  if  Klxon's  aides 
can  sell  the  Idea  that  the  country  is  endan- 
gered by  extreme  radicals  who  cannot  be  won 
over  by  racial,  social,  economic,  or  political 
reforms. 

The  New  York  Times  quoted  an  unnamed 
Nixon  assistant  as  saying:  "It  wouldn't  make 
a  bit  of  difference  if  the  war  and  racism  ended 
overnight.  We're  dealing  with  the  criminal 
mind,  with  people  who  have  snapped  for 
some  reason." 

So,  to  protect  society  from  "revolutionary 
terrorism,"  some  Nizon  aides  are  advocating 
a  vastly  expanded  domestic  Intelligence  ap- 
paratus— that  Is.  more  wiretaps  and  bug- 
glngs,  more  undercover  agents,  more  in- 
formers. 

Think  how  far  we  have  gone  toward  a 
police  state  in  one  year  and  where  we  might 
be  in  another  year:  the  Pentagon  with  Its 
master  computer  list  of  "risks"  to  internal 
security,  the  FBI  listening  In  on  more  and 
more  private  conversations,  a  corps  of  "secret 
police"  and  their  informers  in  every  com- 
munity, policemen  permitted  to  burst  into 
Just  about  any  private  home  without  knock- 
ing. Post  Office  bureaucrats  authorized  to 
open  and  read  your  first  class  letters  from 
overseas,  Clark  MoUenhoff  or  some  other 
presidential  political  operative  permitted  to 
examine  your  income  tax  return,  "preventive 
detention"  laws  that  authorize  jailing  peo- 
ple someone  believes  might  commit  a  crime, 
a  proposal  (Just  rejected  by  the  White 
House)  to  subject  all  the  6-  to  8-year-olda  in 
the  country  to  psychological  tests  to  deter- 
mine if  they  are  Inclined  toward  future 
criminal  behavior. 

All  this  and  more  because  the  men  now 
around  the  throne  In  Washington  can't  think 
of  any  other  way  to  deal  with  Abble  Hoffman, 
or  the  Black  Panthers,  or  the  Weatherman 
faction  of  the  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society. 

|Prom  the  Plainfleld  (N.J.)  Covirler-News 
Apr.  21,  1970) 
KzEFiNC  Tabs  on  People 
The  Army  thinks  It  has  good  reason  to 
keep  tabs  on  the  activities  of  civilian  dis- 
senters. The  argument  Is  that  It  needs  to 


gauge  the  potential  for  civil  disturbances 
where  the  Army  might  be  called  out  to  re- 
store order.  To  this  end,  the  Army  is  alleged 
(Washington  Monthly,  February,  1970)  to 
have  used  full-time  undercover  agents  to  In- 
filtrate political  groups  and  to  have  set  up 
a  computerized  data  bank  on  the  political 
activities  of  civilian  activists. 

Civil  libertarians  In  and  out  of  Congress 
raised  enough  of  a  fuss  about  the  Army 
snooping  to  get  the  Pentagen  to  agree  to 
shut  down  its  Fort  Holablrd,  Md.,  data  bank 
on  civilians.  But  the  American.  Civil  Liberties 
Union  (ACLU)  plans  to  go  into  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  in  Washington  tomorrow,  for  a 
hearing  on  a  new  complaint.  It  charges  that 
ouch  information  is  still  being  collected  and 
stored  elsewhere  by  the  Army  in  violation  of 
the  Constitution. 

One  paradox  is  that  while  the  ACLU  is  at- 
tacking Army  surveillance,  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  is  under  White  House 
orders  to  step  up  its  monitoring  of  militant 
left-wing  groups  and  individuals.  As  ex- 
plained by  anonymous  White  House  aides 
(New  Tork  Times,  April  22,  1970) ,  the  ob- 
jective is  to  find  out  who  potential  bomb 
planters  and  snipers  may  be  before  they 
endanger  others. 

One  aide  says  the  Increased  surveillance 
actvially  strengthens  safeguards  of  individual 
civil  liberties.  Unless  the  terrorists  are 
stopped  before  they  can  act,  the  public  will 
"demand  that  their  police  start  cracking 
heads."  One  way  or  another,  the  file  space  for 
dossiers  will  continue  to  grow. 


[Prom  The  Toledo  (Ohio)  Times, 
Apr.  23,  1970] 
Bio  Bbothers 

The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  has 
challenged  in  court  without  success  what  ap- 
pears to  be  an  unauthorized  system  of  sur- 
veillance by  the  Defense  Department.  The 
ACLU  charged  that  by  maintaining  dossiers 
on  political  dissenters,  a  special  Intelligence 
branch  with  some  300  offices  throughout  the 
coimtry  potentially  violates  the  rights  of  free 
speech,  association,  and  privacy. 

In  contrast  to  such  civilian  agencies  as  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  an  army 
intelligence  system  operating  under  the  cover 
of  military  secrecy  could  escape  all  super- 
vision by  Congress,  the  President,  and  the 
courts.  Neither  Its  activities  nor  the  compe- 
tence and  discretion  of  Its  spies  would  be 
subject  to  civilian  regfulatlon.  Unauthorized 
by  law,  the  operation  Is  accountable  only  to 
its  own  command  and  has  been  ever  since 
the  network  w^as  created  In  1965. 

Obviously  the  Defense  Department  has  an 
obligation  to  use  its  intelligence  apparatus 
for  the  protection  of  internal  security.  It  Is 
responsible  for  the  safeguarding  of  communi- 
cations, transportation,  and  defense  plants. 
Since  the  armed  forces  also  play  an  Impor- 
tant role  in  the  prevention  of  civil  disorder, 
they  have  a  legitimate  interest  in  the  identi- 
fication of  potential  saboteurs  and  the  like. 

But  the  indications  are  that  the  military 
Intelligence  network  has  gone  far  beyond 
such  legitimate  precautions  and  is  nosing 
around  in  the  area  of  political  opinions. 
Monitoring  of  Ideologies  smacks  more  of 
thought  control  than  of  national  security. 
If  allowed  to  continue  unchecked,  it  could 
open  the  door  to  military  control  over  the 
civilian  government. 


I  Prom  the  Washington  Daily  News, 

Apr.  23,  1970] 

ACLU  Loses  Ahmy  Strrr 

The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  has 
lost  its  battle  to  obtain  a  court  order  prevent- 
ing Army  intelligence  agents  Investigating 
"law-abiding  citizens." 

District  Court  Judge  George  L.  Hart  Jr.  de- 
nied the  group  a  preliminary  injunction  and 
sustained  the  government's  motion  to  dis- 


miss the  case.  Judge  Hart  said  "the  evidence 
shows  no  threat  by  the  Army  and  no  uncon- 
stitutional action." 

Juliiis  Hobson,  head  of  the  Washington  In- 
stitute for  Quality  Education,  said  he  was  in- 
tervening in  the  ACLU  case  because  "the 
damn  Army  has  my  picture  and  my  serial 
number.  I  want  the  coiut  to  let  me  see  the 
card  and  tear  it  up." 

ACLU  lawyer  Frank  Askln  told  Judge  Hart 
that  the  complaints  by  his  clients  "•  •  • 
a  disgraceful  system  in  the  United  States  of 
America  in  which  military  authprities  have 
employes  lurking  around  the  country  spying 
on  citizens.  They  (the  Army)  are  our  servants 
not  QUI  surveillance." 

Mr.  Askln  testified  that  the  Army  has  a 
teletype  network  "much  like  a  news  service," 
feeding  information  on  "potential  trouble 
makers"  to  Fort  Holablrd,  Md.  and  "a  micro- 
film library  and  computerized  index  of  these 
persons  at  the  Pentagon." 

Mr.  Askln  said,  "This  causes  a  chill  and  a 
pall  on  freedom  of  speech  by  keeping  dos- 
siers on  citizens."  He  said  the  ACLU  had  a 
list  of  witnesses,  some  of  whom  are  former 
Army  intelligence  agents,  willing  to  testify 
attout  the  work  they  did. 

INFlLTaATION 

"One  agent  was  instructed  to  infiltrate  a 
group  called  the  "Young  Adults  Projects,'  an 
organization  of  church  groups.  He  was  In- 
structed to  become  a  member  of  this  group 
and  make  reports  of  what  was  going  on  to 
Army  Intelligence  in  Fort  Carson,  Colo. 

"The  Army  seems  to  think  they  have  to 
attend  peaceful  meetings  to  curb  disorders," 
Mr.  Askln  said. 


[From  the  Michigan  City   (Ind.)   News  Dis- 
patch, Apr.  23,  1970] 
The  Dossier  Societt 

"Experience  should  teach  us  to  be  most 
on  our  guard  to  protect  liberty  when  the 
Government's  purposes  are  beneficlent.  Men 
born  to  freedom  are  naturally  alert  to  repel 
Invasion  of  their  liberty  by  evil-minded  rul- 
ers. The  greatest  dangers  to  liberty  lurk  in 
Insidious  encroachments  by  men  of  zeal,  well- 
meaning  but  without  understanding." — Jus- 
tice Louis  Brandels  in  dissent,  Olmstead  vs. 
U.S.  (1928). 

The  Army  of  the  United  States  thinks  it 
has  good  reason  to  keep  tabs  on  the  activi- 
ties of  civilian  dissenters.  The  argument  is 
that  it  needs  to  gauge  the  potential  for  civil 
disturbances  where  the  Army  might  be  called 
out  to  restore  order.  To  this  end,  the  Army 
is  alleged  to  have  used  fulltlme  undercover 
agents  to  infiltrate  political  groups  and  to 
have  set  up  a  computerized  data  bank  on  the 
political  activities  of  civilian  activists. 

Civil  libertarians  in  and  out  of  Congress 
raised  enough  of  a  ftiss  about  the  Army 
snooping  to  get  the  Pentagon  to  agree  to  shut 
down  Its  Ft.  Holablrd,  Md.,  data  bank  on 
civilians.  But  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  (ACLU)  yesterday  went  into  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Coui-t  in  Washington  for  a  hearing  on  a 
new  complaint.  It  charged  that  such  Infor- 
mation is  still  being  collected  and  stored 
elsewhere  by  the  Army  In  violation  of  the 
Constitution. 

One  paradox  is  that  while  the  ACLU  is  at- 
tacking Army  surveillance,  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  Is  under  White  House 
orders  to  step  up  its  monitoring  of  militant 
left-wing  groups  and  individuals.  As  ex- 
plained by  anonymous  White  House  aides,  the 
objective  Is  to  find  out  who  potential  bomb 
planters  and  snipers  may  be  before  they  en- 
danger others.  One  aide  says  the  Increased 
surveillance  actually  strengthens  safeguards 
of  Individual  civil  liberties.  Unless  the  ter- 
rorists are  stopped  before  they  can  act,  the 
public  will  "demand  that  their  police  start 
cracking  heads." 

One  way  or  tuiother,  the  file  space  for  dos- 
siers will  continue  to  grow. 
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(From  the  Olens  Palls  (N.Y.)  Post  Star,  Apr. 
24,  1970) 
On  File 

Have  a  curious  situation.  Last  February  a 
Washington  publication  charged  that  the 
Army  was  using  undercover  agents  to  Infil- 
trate political  groups  and  that  it  had  set  up 
a  computerized  data  bank  to  record  the  do- 
ings of  poliUcfU  activists.  A  howl  was  raised 
m  and  out  of  Congress.  The  Pentagon  agreed 
to  shut  down  its  Port  Holablrd  data  bank  on 
civilians. 

The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  subse- 
quently charged  that  the  Army's  promise 
amounted  only  to  collecting  the  identical 
information  and  storing  it  elsewhere.  It  filed 
a  complaint  charging  a  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Last  Wednesday  a  federal  Judge 
threw  the  case  out  of  court. 

Before  he  did  so,  however,  the  Army  argued 
that  It  had  to  keep  track  of  people  in  case 
it  might  be  called  upon  to  put  down  riots. 
According  to  witnesses,  some  3,000  names 
In  the  Army's  files  Including  Joan  Baez,  a 
pacifist  singer,  Dr.  Benjamin  Spock,  such  or- 
ganizations as  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People  and  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee,  plus 
a  lot  of  communist  names.  Witnesses  told 
of  infiltrating  various  oragnizations. 

There  Is  a  general  impression  that  this 
sort  of  information-gathering  Is  the  Job  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  The 
FBI  is,  In  fact,  under  orders  to  locate  poten- 
tial bombers  and  snipers.  That  Is  Its  Job.  But 
the  Army?  If  it  can  get  in  on  the  act,  why  not 
the  Navy,  the  Air  Force,  any  federal  agency 
that  can  find  some  remote  excuse  for  snoop- 
ing on  civilians? 

At  this  rate  there  could  come  a  day  when 
MlBS  Baez  might  labor  under  the  impression 
she  was  singing  to  a  sell-out  audience  only 
to  discover  that  they  were  all  Pentagon 
Sleuths.  Somehow  it  hardly  seems  compat- 
ible with  civil  liberties.  Just  incidentally, 
what  about  the  worth  of  the  Pentagon's 
promise? 

[Prom  the  Wichita  Eagle  (Kans.), 
Apr.  24,  1970] 

Personal  Liberty  Suffers  as  Popttlation 
Bttrgeons 

A  federal  district  Judge  has  dismissed  a 
suit  to  keep  the  army  from  collecting,  stor- 
ing and  circulating  information  on  the  po- 
litical activities  of  some  3,000  civlUans. 

The  contention  of  the  American  Civil  Lib- 
erties Union  which  brought  the  suit  is  that 
the  army  is  engaged  in  surveillance  that 
serves  no  legitimate  military  purpose. 

The  army  counters  with  the  assertion  that 
it  is  required  to  conduct  domestic  Intelli- 
gence activities  to  prepare  for  emergencies 
such  as  the  riots  that  erupted  in  Newark  and 
Detroit  in  1967.  FedertJ  troops  were  called 
both  times. 

It  is  probably  necessary  for  the  good  of  all 
to  keep  the  military  informed  of  potential 
domestic  crises.  The  nation's  peace-keeping 
machinery  would  be  powerless  without 
knowledge. 

The  apparent  Infrlng^ement  of  the  privacy 
we  are  all  entitled  to  is  the  unfortunate  re- 
sult of  activity  on  the  part  of  a  militant 
minority  which  could  threaten  the  security 
of  the  entire  nation. 

The  saddening  result  of  a  growing  social 
complexity  and  a  burgeoning  population  is 
that  It  is  increasingly  difficult  to  exercise 
complete  personal  liberty  without  Infring- 
ing on  the  rights  of  others. 

The  task  that  lies  ahead  Is  to  strike  a 
balance.  We  must  protect  the  article  society 
from  the  excesses  of  a  few  without  unduly 
restricting  personal  liberty. 

Military  surveillance  of  civilians  Is  dls- 
taarteful,  but  ftor  the  protection  of  the  many, 
perhaps  necessary. 


The  trick  is  to  see  that  It  is  not  carried 
to  excess,  to  guard  against  poUtical  sup- 
pression and  Invasion  of  privacy.  It  must  be 
made  certain  that  the  mlUtary  always  re- 
mains under  civilian  control. 

(Prom   the   Waterloo    (Ohio)    Courier,   Apr. 
24,  1970] 

Don't  Let  Armt  Assume  FBI  Pdnctions 

A 'Federal  district  Judge  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  has  dismissed  a  suit  filed  by  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  Liberties  Union  which  sought  to 
prohibit  the  Army  from  investigating  and 
keeping  files  on  individuals  possibly  Involved 
in  subversive  activities. 

Testimony  both  in  and  outside  the  court 
indicated  that  the  Pentagon's  Counterintelli- 
gence Analysis  Division  may  be  keeping  files 
on  Individuals  ranging  from  members  of  the 
Ku  Klux  BUan  to  Attorney  William  Kunstler. 

The  ACLU  says  it  will  appeal  the  verdict. 

We  see  nothing  ethically  wrong  with  the 
Army  activity,  but  there  seems  to  be  a  good 
argument  that  it  is  intruding  on  the  spe- 
cialized function  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation. 

The  Army  has  the  assignment  of  defend- 
ing the  coimtry  against  foreign  enemies.  In 
case  of  widespread  civil  disorder,  it  is  also 
called  in  to  restore  law  and  order. 

Thus  it  has  a  right  to  obtain  within  cer- 
tain limitations  the  information  which 
would  be  necessary  in  carrying  out  those 
functions.  The  collecting  of  Information  im- 
plies no  right  to  Intervene  In  civilian  affairs 
in  any  way  except  when  called  upon  to  do  so 
by  the  commander-in-chief. 

But  there  is  obviously  an  overlap  area  In- 
volving the  FBI  and  In  most  domestic  situa- 
tions the  FBI  would  be  the  more  appropriate 
agency  to  probe  the  activities  of  extremist 
right-wing  and  left-wing  groups.  While  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  decisions  allowing  the  ad- 
vocacy of  violence  make  court  convictions 
difficult,  Investigation  of  possibly  subversive 
groups  by  an  agency  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment Is  much  more  desirable  and  defensible 
than  by  an  agency  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

We  hope  that  the  lower  court  verdict  will 
not  be  reversed  on  appeal  because  it  would 
be  undesirable  to  have  the  Army's  hands  tied 
by  intricate  court  decisions.  But  as  a  matter 
of  practice,  the  President  should  investigate 
this  area  to  determine  If  the  Army  has  ex- 
ceeded reasonable  military  necessity. 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Post- Dispatch,  Apr.  24, 
1970] 

Like  A  Newspaper? 

A  federal  district  Judge  in  Washington  has 
concluded  that  the  Army  has  a  legal  right 
to  go  on  infiltrating  and  spying  on  civilian 
groups  engaged  in  legally  permissible  activ- 
ities. Maybe  so;  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  Intends  to  press  an  appeal. 

The  wisdom  of  the  Army's  efforts,  as  a 
matter  of  public  policy,  is  entirely  another 
matter.  Judge  George  L.  Hart  Jr.  made  no 
case  for  that  by  holding  that  the  Army's  col- 
lection of  intelligence  reports  is  essentially 
no  different  from  that  of  newspapers  which 
store  'nformatlon  on  Individuals  In  their 
files. 

Newspapers  do  not  store  information  on 
individuals  or  groups  solely  because  of  their 
j)oUt'cal  Ideas  and  associations — and  that  is 
wha'  the  Army  is  doing.  But  no  matter.  The 
grea'  listinction  Is  that  newspapers  are  not 
arms  of  government.  The  Army  la.  And  when 
an  arm  of  government  goes  about  spying  on 
citizens,  and  keeping  vast  records  on  them 
Just  because  of  their  ideas  and  associations, 
then  government  Is  Interfering  with  free 
political  rights. 

The  ACLU  argued  that  the  Army's  activ- 
ities inhibited  the  free  speech  guarantees  of 
the  Constitution.  We  would  not  be  surprised 
if  a  higher  court  agreed.  In  any  case,  since 


Congress  has  not  specifically  authorized  the 
mlUtary  to  spy  on  civilians.  Congress  ought 
to  deny  the  Army  the  power  to  do  so.  It  is 
not  consistent  with  the  ideals  of  a  free  coun- 
try. 


[From  the  Valdosta    (Ga.)    Times,   Apr.   25, 
1970) 

To  Protect  Crvn,  Liberties 

The  U.S.  Army  has  felt  it  has  had  good 
reasons  to  be  snooping  aroiind  with  its  own 
force  of  undercover  agents.  They  have  been 
snooping  right  here  at  home,  compiling  in- 
formation on  civilians  who  have  been  in- 
volved In  demonstrations  and  other  types  of 
political  activities. 

Army  hlgherups  say  the  activities  have 
been  necessary,  because  they  need  such  in- 
formation if  called  Into  an  area  to  quell  a 
disorder.  But  when  the  Army's  homeslde  in- 
telligence activities  were  made  public,  there 
was  enough  cain  raised  by  civil  libertarians 
and  some  Congressmen  that  the  Army  closed 
down  its  data  bank  on  civilians  at  Pt.  Hola- 
blrd, Md. 

The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
(ACLU) ,  however.  Is  going  into  court  with 
a  new  complaint.  It  contends  the  Army  Is 
still  collecting  such  information  in  violation 
of  the  federal  Constitution. 

One  paradox  is  that  while  the  ACLU  is 
attacking  Army  surveillance,  the  FBI  Is  un- 
der White  House  orders  to  step  up  its  moni- 
toring of  militant  leftwlng  groups  and  in- 
dividuals. The  objective  is  to  find  out  who 
potential  bomb  planters  and  snipers  may  be 
before  they  endanger  others. 

It  is  apparent,  despite  what  the  ACLU 
and  others  say,  that  there  will  be  more  and 
more  undercover  activities  right  here  at 
home.  In  effect.  It  will  protect  the  civil  liber- 
ties of  a  lot  of  people  who  would  be  killed 
or  Injured  by  some  crazy  bomb  planter. 


[From    the    New    Britain    (Conn.)    Herald, 
Apr.  25,  1970] 

The  Dossieb  Society 

The  question  of  official  encroachment 
against  i>er8onal  privacy,  a  recurring  prob- 
lem of  our  times,  has  been  raised  again,  this 
time  by  the  United  States  Army,  which 
thinks  it  has  good  reason  to  keep  tabs  on 
the  activities  of  civilian  dissenters.  The  argu- 
ment is  that  the  Army  needs  to  gauge  the  po- 
teaitlal  for  civil  disturbances  in  which  the 
Army  might  be  called  out  to  restore  order. 
To  this  end,  the  Army  reportedly  has  used 
fulltlme  undercover  agents  to  Infiltrate  po- 
litical groups  and  to  have  established  a  com- 
puterized data  bank  on  the  political  Involve- 
ment of  civilian  actlvltists. 

As  it  developed,  enough  of  a  fuss  was 
raised  by  civil  libertarians,  both  in  and  out 
of  Congress,  to  get  the  Pentagon  to  agree  to 
shut  down  Its  data  bank  on  civilians.  But 
the  matter  hasn't  ended  there.  The  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  charges  that  the  Army, 
In  violation  of  the  Constitution,  is  still  col- 
lecting such  information  and  storing  It  else- 
where. The  ACLU  has  gone  Into  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  in  Washington  for  a  hearing  on 
the  complaint. 

Meanwhile,  a  paradox:  As  the  ACLU  con- 
tinues Its  attack  on  Army  sun-eillance  of 
civilians,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion is  under  White  House  orders  to  step 
up  Its  monitoring  of  militant  left-wing 
groups  and  individuals.  Whdte  House  aides 
explain  that  the  objective  is  to  find  out  who 
potential  bomb  planters  and  snipers  may  be 
before  they  endanger  others.  One  aide  claims 
this  increased  surveillance  actually  strength- 
ens safeguards  of  individual  civil  liberties, 
since,  unless  potential  terrorists  are  stopped 
l)efore  they  can  act,  the  public  will  even- 
tually demand  a  suffocating  clampdown  by 
police. 

One  way  or  another,  it  looks  as  though  the 
file  space  for  dossiers  will  continue  to  grow. 
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which  Is  a  shame,  because  U  measures  our 
growing  distrust  at  one  another.  A  Constitu- 
tional test  on  the  qtiestlon  of  Individual 
privacy  may  eventually  resolve  the  mattOT, 
but  It  Is  sad  that  the  Issue  has  to  be  ral««d 
In  the  firit  place.  In  a  time  which  experi- 
ences the  Increasing  polarization  of  view- 
points, reconciliation  seems  a  small  hope 
Indeed. 

[Prom  the  Augusta  (Maine)  Kennebec 

Journal.  Apr.  23.  1970] 

The  DossiKR  Societt 

"Experience  should  teach  us  to  be  most  on 
our^guard  to  protect  liberty  when  the  Gov- 
ernment's purposes  are  beneficent.  Men  born 
to  freedom  are  naturally  alert  to  repel  Inva- 
sion of  their  liberty  by  evU-mlnded  rulers. 
The  greatest  danpers  to  liberty  lurk  In  Insidi- 
ous encroachments  by  men  of  real,  well- 
meanlntr  but  without  understanding  " — Jus- 
tice Loiila  Brandels  In  dissent,  Olmstead  vs. 
tr.S.  (1928). 

The  Army  of  the  United  States  thinks  It 
has  good  reason  to  keep  tabs  on  the  activities 
of  civilian  dissenters.  The  argument  Is  that 
it  needs  to  gauge  the  pof-ntlal  for  civil  dis- 
turbances wher»  the  .^rmy  might  be  called 
out  to  restore  order.  To  this  end.  the  Army 
is  alleger!  to  have  used  fulltlme  undercover 
agents  to  Infiltrate  political  groups  and  to 
h?.ve  set  up  a  computerized  data  bark  on  the 
political  activities  of  civilian  activists. 

Civil  libertarians  In  and  out  of  Congress 
raised  enough  of  a  fuss  about  the  Army 
snooping  to  get  the  Pentagon  to  agree  to  shut 
down  its  Ft.  Holablrd,  Md..  data  bank  on 
civilians.  But  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
0nl-vn  (ACLU^  went  Into  U.S.  IMstrlct  Court 
In  Washington  on  Wednesday  for  a  hearing 
on  a  new  complaint.  It  charges  that  such 
Information  Is  still  being  collected  and  stored 
elsewhere  by  the  Army  In  violation  of  the 
Constitution 

One  paradox  Is  that  while  the  ACLU  Is  at- 
tacking Army  surveillance,  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  Is  under  White  House 
orders  to  step  up  Its  monitoring  of  militant 
left-wing  groups  and  Individuals.  As  ex- 
plained by  anonymous  White  House  aides 
the  objective  Is  to  find  out  who  potential 
bomb  planters  and  snipers  may  be  before 
they  endanger  others.  One  aide  says  the  in- 
.creased  surveillance  actually  strengthens 
safeguards  of  Individual  civil  liberties.  Unless 
the  terrorists  are  stopped  before  they  ctkn 
act,  the  public  will  "demand  that  their  po- 
lice start  cracking  heads."  One  way  or  an- 
other, tiie  file  space  for  dossiers  will  continue 
to  grow. 

•     (Prom  the  Sioux  City  (lowa^  Journal, 
Apr.  28,  1970] 

Big  Brothioi  Role  roB  Army? 

This  turbulent  era  has  produced  a  number 
of  disturbing  expressions  of  movement  to- 
ward thinking  and  speaking  made  sterile  and 
stereotyped  through  the  subtle  Injection  of 
fear  and  Intimidation.  The  cursory  dismissal 
by  a  federal  Judge  of  a  challenge  to  the 
Army's  declared  right  to  spy  on  civilians 
should  leave  any  thinking  American  more 
than  aghatt. 

Surveillance  of  civilian  actlonfi  and  com- 
ment Is  an  accepted  and  approved  extraor- 
dinary duty  placed  on  the  military  when 
admlnlaterlng  territory  and  peoples  subdued 
by  the  force  of  ttrms.  Does  America  fall  Into 
the  category  of  occupied  territory? 

U.S.  Di&trlot  Judge  Oeorge  L.  Hart  Jr.,  re- 
fused to  bear  a  suit  filed  by  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  wlilch  contends  that 
Army  spying  activities  (one  report  cialms 
1.000  imdercover  agents.)  violates  citizens' 
First  Amendmeat  rigbta  of  free  speech  and 
freedom  from  guilt  by  association.  The  de- 
nial was  bas«d  on  the  opinion  that  the 
A.CX.U.  failed  to  show  that  the  civilian  spy- 
Ing  Is  unconstitutional. 


Which  must  mean  that  the  gathering  of 
data  on  private  citizens  Is  constitutional.  It 
was  constitutional  In  Germany  when  the 
Gestapo  engaged  In  such  acUvitles  dtirlng  the 
Hitler  era. 

The  Army  claims  It  has  good  reason  to 
keep  tabs  on  the  activities  of  civilian  dissent- 
ers, the  highly  questionable  argument  being 
that  it  needs  to  gauge  potential  for  civil  dis- 
turbances to  which  it  might  be  called  to  re- 
store order. 

There  Is  clear  evidence  In  this  restless, 
violence-threatened  period  for  antclpatory 
soundings  and  surveys  of  possible  exploelve 
situations.  They  are  needed.  And  this  sum- 
mer may  find  the  longest  and  hottest  ordeal 
In  recent  years.  As  abhorrent  to  many  as  is 
the  White  House  order  for  an  Increase  In 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  monitoring 
of  suspected  dissenters  and  extremists,  prop- 
erty and  human  life  may  be  at  stake.  Such 
action,  with  wise  restraint.  Is  an  Integral  part 
cf  the  defense  of  freedom. 

The  Army  of  the  United  States  Is  another 
matter.  It  functions  and  performs  at  the 
discretion  of  civilian  superiors.  Civilian  de- 
cree will  Judge  when,  if  and  where  military 
protection  Is  needed  In  the  event  of  \!olent 
disturbance.  Use  In  domei-f.c  emergency  has, 
and  should  continue  to  be,  en  option  of  last 
resort. 

A  self-decl.ired  right  to  spy  Is  neither  In 
the  spirit  of  this  country's  compact  with  free- 
dom nor  in  the  realm  of  common  sense.  Jus- 
tice Louis  Brandels.  In  1928.  offered  an  opin- 
ion much  m  need  of  careful  appraisal  now: 

"Experience  should  each  us  to  be  most  on 
our  guard  to  protect  liberty  when  the  govern- 
ment's purposes  are  beneficent.  Men  horn 
to  freedom  are  naturally  alert  to  repel  in- 
vasion of  their  liberty  by  e\il-minded  rulers. 
The  greatest  dangers  to  liberty  lurk  in  Insidi- 
ous encroachnaents  by  men  of  zeal,  well- 
meaning  but  without  understanding." 


[Prom  the  Scran  ton  (Pa.)  Tribune,  Apr.  28, 
1970] 

Government   Snooping 

In  recent  years  more  and  more  attention 
Is  being  given  to  complaints  against  govern- 
ment snooping  In  areas  where  It  may  very 
well  be  termed  Invasion  of  privacy.  The  ac- 
tion of  government  agencies  in  gathering  in- 
formation about  our  citizens  Is  now  being 
looked  upon  with  grave  suspicion  by  all  per- 
sons conscious  of  their  rights  and  liberties. 

The  latest  cf  the  complaints  lodged  against 
Investigative  actions  by  the  government  In- 
volves the  U.S.  Army  which  is  charged  with 
using  fulltlme  undercover  agents  to  infiltrate 
political  groups  and  to  have  set  up  a  com- 
puterized data  bank  on  the  political  activi- 
ties of  civilian  activists. 

Civil  libertarians  In  and  out  of  Congress 
raised  enough  of  a  fuss  about  the  alleged 
Army  snooping  to  get  the  Pentagon  to  agree 
to  shut  down  Its  Port  Holablrd,  Md.,  data 
bank  on  civilians.  But  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  (ACLU)  Is  Instituting  court 
action  on  a  new  complaint.  It  charges  that 
information  is  still  being  collected  and  stored 
elsewhere  by  the  Army  in  violation  of  the 
Constitution. 

The  Army  thinks  It  has  good  reason  to 
keep  tabs  on  the  activities  of  civilian  dis- 
senters. The  argument  Is  that  it  needs  to 
gauge  the  potential  for  civil  disturbances 
where  the  Army  might  be  called  out  to  re- 
store order. 

One  paradox  is  that  while  the  ACLU  Is 
attacking  Army  surveillance,  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  is  under  White  House 
orders  to  step  up  Its  monitoring  of  militant 
left-wing  groups  and  Individuals. 

As  explained  by  a  White  House  aide,  the 
objective  is  to  find  out  who  potential  bomb 
planters  and  snipers  may  be  before  they  en- 
d^mger  others.  The  informant  says  the  In- 
creased surveillance  actually  strengthens 
safeguards  of  Individual  civil  liberties.  Un- 


less the  terrorists  are  stopped  before  they  can 
act,  the  public  will  "demand  that  their  po- 
lice start  cracking  heads." 

All  of  which  serves  to  recall  an  observation 
by  Justice  Louis  Brandels:  "Experience 
should  teach  us  to  be  most  on  cur  guard 
to  protect  liberty  when  the  Government's 
purposes  are  beneficent  .  .  .  The  greatest 
dangers  to  liberty  lurk  in  insidious  en- 
croachments  by  men  of  zeal,  well-meaning 
but  without  understanding." 

[From  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Post,  May  1,  1970] 
Army  Under  Attack 
During  World  War  II.  many  Americans 
were  shocked  by  the  use  of  "fifth  columns" 
by  this  country's  enemies,  although  they 
should  not  have  been  since  the  use  of  sub- 
version to  undeitnlne  resistance  Is  as  old  as 
warfare  itself.  Still,  since  It  Involves  a  "sell- 
out" of  one's  country,  it  evokes  feelings  of 
moral  indignation  in  some  people. 

The  term  "fifth  column"  came  into  use 
during  the  Spanish  Civil  War,  one  of  the 
oreliminaries  of  World  War  II,  when  It  was 
applied  to  Madrid  residents  supporting  Gen- 
eralissimo Francisco  Franco,  the  leader  of 
the  anti-democratic  forces. 

However,  It  Is  the  Comtnunlsts,  who  aided 
the  resistance  to  France,  that  have  developed 
use  of  this  weapon  to  a  fine  point  in  recent 
years.  They  have  made  subversion  an  integral 
part  of  their  military  operations.  They  have 
developed  highly  complex  and  sophisticated 
techniques  for  penetrating  and  subjecting 
other  countries  by  blending  the  use  of  sub- 
version, terrorism  and  politics  with  that  of 
outright  military  force. 

The  current  conflict  in  Southeast  Asia  pro- 
vides an  excellent  example  of  the  use  of 
these  techniques.  Because  of  this  and  the 
use  of  guerrilla  warfare  tactics.  It  Is  very 
difficult  to  distinguish  combatants  from 
non-combatants  or  friend  from  foe. 

Subversion  has  become  an  Important 
weapon  in  the  worldwide  operations  of  the 
international  Conmiunist  movement. 

For  this  reason,  it  is  difficult  to  justify 
the  outcry  raised  by  some  civil  libertarians 
in  this  country  about  the  collection  by  the 
Army  of  information  about  active  and  po- 
tential subversives.  The  military's  right  to 
"collect,  store  and  circulate"  Information 
about  the  activities  of  civilian  "dissenters" 
has  come  under  broad  attack,  and  the 
climate  has  been  favorable  because  of  the 
fear  many  people  have  of  the  loss  of  per- 
sonal privacy  as  a  reeult  of  the  growth  of 
governmental  bureaucracy. 

Congressional  pressure  forced  the  Army  to 
close  down  its  computerized  data  bank  on 
civilian  dissenters  at  Fort  Holablrd,  Md.  The 
bank  was  supposed  to  contain  a  "blacklist" 
of  political  activists,  who  might  properly  be 
regarded  by  the  Army  as  potential  trouble- 
makers. The  Army  Is  contlhtilng  to  maintain 
Its  files. 

When  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
filed  a  »«lt  m  federal  district  court  In  behalf 
of  12  of  these  political  activists,  the  judge 
threw  the  suit  out  and  called  some  of  the 
arguments  ridiculous.  Pointing  out  what  the 
Army  was  doing  was  not  different  from  what 
newspapers  do  when  they  collect  clippings 
and  notes  in  their  "morgues,"  he  upheld  the 
Army's  right  to  collect  intelligence  related  to 
the  carrvlng  out  cf  Its  mission,  protection  of 
the  nation's  physical  safety.  The  decision  will 
be  appealed,  of  course,  and  the  case  could 
reach  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  Army  argued  that  its  intelligence- 
gathering  activities  in  this  area  are  essen- 
tial to  the  planning  and  operations  In  that 
it  is  necessary  to  gauge  the  possibility  of 
oivU  disorders  it  might  have  to  quell  or  help 
quell.  The  number  of  these  disorders  has 
Incresaed  greatly  the  past  few  years,  and  the 
Army  ha«  been  called  upon  to  come  to  the 
assistance  of  civil  authorities  on  niua^erous 
occasions,  particularly  the  National   Guard. 
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(Prom  the  Springfield   (Ohio)    News-SUn, 

May  3,  1970] 

Snoop   We  Must? 

Big  Brother,  army-style,  may  be  watching 
you  and  what's  more,  a  federal  district  Judge 
has  ruled  that  it  Is  perfectly  all  right  for  the 
Army  to  spy  on  civilians.  The  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union,  which  pressed  the  case 
against  the  snoops,  will  try  again,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  higher  courts  won't 
tell  the  Army  to  start  minding  its  own  busi- 
ness. 

The  issue  has  been  kicked  up  by  the  re- 
port from  a  former  intelligence  officer  that 
the  Armv  has  1.000  undercover  agents  prob- 
ing, and  compiling  files  on.  several  civil 
rights,  antiwar  and  racist  groups.  The  Army 
has  conceded  th.xt  the  report  Is  substantially 
correct  and  claims  that  it  must  spy  on  such 
groups  because  It  someday  might  be  called  to 
put  down  civil  disturbances  involving  them. 

District  Judge  George  Hart  Jr.  ruled  that 
the  Army's  activities  are  constitutional,  bas- 
ing his  decision  in  part  on  a  far-fetched 
comparison  between  newspaper  reporting 
and  official  stu-velllance  and  infiltration. 
That's  as  untenable  as  the  Army's  own  ex- 
cuse, which.  If  carried  to  its  logical  conclu- 
sion, soon  would  have  soldiers  spying  on 
Republican  and  Democratic  politicians  be- 
cause their  conventions  might  become  dis- 
orderly. 

The  Issue  obviously  deserves  the  sustained 
opposition  that  the  civil  liberties  union  has 
vowed.  Chances  are  an  appeals  court  will 
order  the  Array  back  to  soldiering.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  whether  or  not  the 
snooping  Is  constitutional,  it  is  cle.irly 
wrong.  ; 

[Prom  the  Boston  (Mass.)   Globe, 

May  20,  1970] 
Army   Sth-l  Spying  on   Ctviluns 

House  committee  disclosure  that  Army, 
Navy  and  Air  Force  intelligence  services  are 
spending  $2.9  bUUon  per  year  should  be  read 
in  conjunction  with  former  Army  Capt. 
Christopher  H.  Pyle's  letter  to  the  editor  else- 
where on  this  page. 

A*  Mr.  Pyle  points  out,  the  military,  to  do 
Its  Job,  "must  have  maps  and  descriptions 
of  potential  riot  areas,  early  warning,  of  In- 
cidents likely  to  provoke  mass  violence,  and 
Information  about  direct  threats  to  military 
Installations,  activities  and  personnel.  But 
it  does  not  need  dossiers,  card  flies,  com- 
puterized data  banks  and  lde"ntlflcatlon  lists 
describing  the  political  beliefs  and  actions  of 
persons  and  groups  that  pose  no  threat  to 
public  order  or  military  security." 

It  Is  intolerable  that  the  Army  Is  still  go- 
ing about  the  business  of  spying  on  civilians 
In  their  purely  civilian  activities  despite  as- 
surances to  congressional  committees  that  It 
would  abandon  such  purely  political  and  In- 
timidating practices. 

The  $2.9  billion  does  not  Include  the  cost 
of  day-to-day  operations  in  Vietnam  or  else- 
where beyond  the  United  States,  and  It  docs 
not  Include  the  cost  of  intelligence  activities 
of  either  the  State  Department  or  the  Cen- 
tral IntelUgenoe  Agency.  The  $8  billion  an- 
nual expenditure  of  the  CIA  is  concealed  (or 
until  now  has  seen)  In  a  one-line  Item  in  the 
Federal  budget.  The  $2.9  blUlon  does  include 
such  items  as  the  cost  of  infiltrating  a  coali- 
tion of  church  groups  running  a  project  for 
emotionally  disturbed  young  people.  It  takes 
a  strange  kind  of  mind  to  find  ft  threat  to  the 
security  of  the  nation  in  such  socially  com- 
mendable enterprise*. 

Except  within  the  areas  defined  in  Capt. 
Pyle's  letter,  what  Americans  do  In  their  own 
country  would  be  none  of  the  military's 
business  even  if  the  military's  inquiry  Into 
such  matters  cost  not  one  penny.  But  As- 
sistant Defense  Secretary  Robert  F.  Froehlke 
has  testified  that  he  "cannot  hazard  %  guess" 
as  to  the  total  spent  on  inteUigenoe  «ver  and 
above  the  sums  mentioned.  He  has  said  that. 


if  he  made  such  a  guess,  "it  woxild  be  fright- 
ening." 

Can  any  better  argument  be  offered  for 
Congress  to  get  back  Its  traditional  control 
of  the  purse  strings  and  other  powers  over 
American  life  which  it  has  surrendered  to 
the  executive  branch  of  the  government? 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 
May  21.  1970) 

SITRVFJI.I.ANCE 

Tne  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  has  given 
ui.auimous  approval  to  Sen.  Sam  Ervlii's  bill 
designed  to  protect  the  constitutional  rights 
and  privacy  of  executive  branch  employees. 
The  bill,  which.  Incidentally,  has  54  other 
spoi^sors.  would  prohibit  the  questioning  of 
government  personnel  or  applicants  for  gov- 
ernment lobs  about  their  religion,  personal 
relationships,  sexual  attitudes,  race,  religion, 
political  preferences  or  affiliations  unrelated 
to  their  employment.  Well,  you  might  think 
this  was  just  a  generalized  expression  of 
senatorial  preference  for  virtue  over  vice. 
But  not  at  all.  When  a  closely  similar  meas- 
ure came  to  the  Senate  floor  In  September, 
1P67.  It  parsed  that  chamber  overwhelmingly. 
It  died  aborning,  however.  In  a  House  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  subcommlttpe— be- 
caus.2  certain  federal  agencies,  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  r^mong  them,  looked  askance 
a'  so  much  freedom. 

In  its  contemporary  version.  Senator  Er- 
vin's  bill  provides  exemptions  for  f^s  CIA, 
K^A  and  FBI.  gumshoe  operations  that  con- 
tlnuallv  insist  they  are  a  law  unto  them- 
selves. Perhaps  the  bill's  sponsors  figure  that 
those  who  go  to  work  for  these  agencies  are 
old  enough  to  know  what  they're  getting 
Into  and  deserve  no  better  than  what  they 
get:  and  It  mav  be  that  exempting  them  Is 
the  price  that  has  to  be  paid  for  covering 
State.  Treasury  and  all  the  rest  of  the  execu- 
tive branch. 

But  what  about  all  the  rest  of  us  outside 
the  government?  Senator  ESrvln's  ardent  ob- 
jections notwithstanding,  the  U.S.  Army  Is 
s'lU  taking  It  upon  Itself  to  collect  data  about 
•\\\  manner  of  citizens,  recording  among  other 
thlngo  their  riartlclpatlon  in  protests,  their 
attendance  at  politic?!  meetings,  their  en- 
rollment cf  oetltlons.  These  data,  computer- 
l?!ed  by  the  brilliant  resourcefulness  of  mod- 
ern technology,  lie  waiting  like  burled  bullets 
to  shoot  down  a  blossoming  career.  There  Is 
not  much  use  In  protecting  government  em- 
ployees frrm  snooping  If  the  citizens  who 
might  otherwise  become  employees  are  under 
Elg  Brother's  Eurvelllance.  In  such  a  system, 
no  one  knows  what  job  offers  may  be  denied 
him  because  at  some  time  he  has  been  un- 
conventional or  indiscreet. 

The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  has 
challenred  this  army  surveillance  In  the 
courts.  Its  effort  failed  in  a  federil  district 
court  here:  but  the  Issue  Is  now  up  for  circuit 
court  rev'ew.  Gox'ernment  snooping  Into  the 
nrl"ate  lives  of  citizens  charged  with  no  vio- 
lation of  law  Is  worse  than  a  nuisance,  worse 
than  an  Intimidation.  It  is  a  fascist  technique 
which  fosters  fascism. 

tlProm  the  Progressive,  June  1970  ] 
The  Boon  of  Snoopery 
(By  Morton  Koodracke.  Washington  corre- 
spondent tot  the  Chicago  Sun-Timesl 
If  the  nation  Is  threatened  with  bombings, 
bank  burnings,  violent  demonstrations,  and 
assassinations  doesn't  the  Government  have 
a  responsibility  to  find  out  who  Is  up  to  such 
terrorism,  and  head  it  off?  Indisputably,  it 
does,   but   Federal   agencies  are  now  using 
this  responsibility  as  a  pretext  for  infiltra- 
tion, spying,  and  flle-keeplng  on  a  scale  that 
would  dumfound  even  the  redoubtable  old 
snooper  of  the  19208.  the  late  Attorney  Gen- 
eral A.  Mitchell  Palmer. 
Oon«tder: 

The  Justice  Department's  Interdlvlslonal 
Information  Unit  dally  receives  hundreds  of 


raw  reporu  from  the  FBI,  the  Secret  Service, 
and  other  agencies,  and  leeds  them  into  a 
computer.  Each  week,  the  computer  disgorges 
its  contents  onto  print-out  paper  which  fills 
four  two-lnch-thlck  regional  books  that  list 
even,-  demonstration  In  the  country,  violent 
and  nonviolent,  along  with  its  organizers 
and  their  political  backgrounds. 

The  Secret  Service  has  ccmpiied  a  com- 
puterized data  bank  containing  100,000 
names  and  50,000  investigative  dossiers — 
not  only  on  potential  assassins,  but  on  per- 
sons who  might  "embarrass"  or  make 
•abusive  statements"  about  high  Govern- 
ment cTlciais. 

.\s  recentiv  revealed  by  John  Lang  of  the 
Associated  Pres.s,  the  Civil  Service  Conunis- 
slon  employs  seventeen  cierlis  to  read  dis- 
senting publications  and  clip  the  name  of 
persons  "favorably  mentioned"  for  addition 
to  the  Commission's  "subversive  activities 
file."  wMch  now  contains  2.5  million  names. 
The  CSC  files  are  available  to  other  Fecero! 
investigating  agencies. 

As  uncovered  by  Robert  Walters  of  the 
Wti>''iirLgton  Star,  the  C.vll  Service  Commls- 
slcii  Is  a'l.so  consldrrlng  guidelines  which 
would  forbid  Federal  emploj-ment  to  per.3ons 
who  "engage  In  violent  campus  denionstra- 
tio'os' — not  necessarily  those  convicted  of 
any  crtme  or  even  formally  charged. 

In  the  most  unconscionable  example  of 
all,  the  Army  has  undertaken  to  infiltrate 
civilian  political  groups,  report  on  thf-m,  and 
keep  massive  filer  on  iudlviouals  who  hrtve 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  mlll«::^.ry.  In 
response  to  criticism,  the  Army  has  Justified 
this  activity  by  referring  to  Its  need  to  move 
Into  situations  of  civil  disorder  wlien  ordered 
to  do  so  by  the  President.  Tlie  Army  was 
called  Into  five  cities  In  1967  and  1568 — none 
since— vet  until  recently  It  maintained  two 
computerleed  data  banks  on  civilians  and 
stlU  maintains  one,  at  Fort  Monroe,  Virginia. 
It  compiled  f.vo  'blackUsls"  of  trDublcsome 
Individuals  and  groups,  and  It  has  i  micro- 
film file  containing  the  names  of  thousands 
of  citizens,  including  Mrs.  Martin  Luther 
King.  Joan  Biez,  Jult-n  Bond,  and  .mtl-war 
Admiral  Arnold  E.  Trje.  Still  otlier  files  axe 
kept  by  local  military  intelligence  groups 
headquartered  In  cities  around  the  country. 
Although  the  Army  claims  that  Its  1,000 
counterintelligence  agents  are  unCer  specific 
orders  not  to  engage  In  undercover  activities 
in  the  civilian  community,  they  regularly 
pose  as  students  and  newsmen  at  demon- 
strations and  pose  as  Interested  participants 
by  joining  groups.  One  agent  took  up  res- 
idence at  Resurrection  City  in  1968.  Another 
had  a  reserved  seat  at  the  Democrulc  Na- 
tional Convention.  The  116th  Military  In- 
telligence group  In  Washingtcn  for  a  while 
drove  to  demonstrations  in  a  video  tape  truck 
marked  "Midwest  News." 

This  does  net  begin  to  exhaust  the  list  of 
agencies  now  Involved  in  the  boom  bxislness 
of  snoopery.  Others  include  the  Post  Office 
and  the  Navy  on  the  Federal  level,  and 
"subversive  units"  of  several  local  police  de- 
partments, which  share  their  Information 
with  Federal  spies. 

The  problem  is  compounded  by  the  atti- 
tude of  official  Washington.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  Nixon  Administration's  policies  and 
rhetoric  contribute  to  the  radlcallzaticn  of 
students,  blacks,  and  just  plain  citizens.  On 
the  other,  the  Administration  is  cracking 
back  at  the  radlcallzatlon  by  "unshaclUmg" 
the  imlformed  police  and  expanding  the 
political  police.  Attorney  Ge::er.i!  John 
MitcheU  has  already  authorised  the  use  of 
"national  security"  wiretaps,  requiring  no 
court  permission,  on  radical  groups. 

hs.  disclosed  by  James  Naughton  of  The 
New  York  Time*,  oonservattves  in  ttie  White 
Hotise  are  determined  to  st^  up  surTeillance 
still  further  In  the  conviction  that  radical 
dlBsenteiB  are  not  poUUcally  motivated  at  all. 
"We're  dealing  with  the  criaalnal  mind, "  one 
Presidential  aide  told  Naughton. 
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without  a  doubt,  th«re  are  crtmlnaJs 
among  U.S.  radicals  who  give  not  one  whit 
for  democratic  procedure  and  who  would  be 
only  too  happy  to  see  an  orgy  of  fear  and  de- 
atruction  result  In  the  actual  triumph  oS  a 
police  state.  To  control  the  terrorists,  how- 
ever, we  cannot  rely  on  the  Federal  Internal 
security  estabaiahment  as  It  presently  oper- 
ates. All  of  Its  instincts,  Ideological  and  bu- 
reaucratic, Impel  it  to  construct  the  kind  of 
poUoe  state  the  radicals  seek.  In  a  sense,  SDS 
bomb-throwers  and  J.  Edgar  Hoover's  wire- 
tappers are  partners  in  accelerating  us  toward 
1964. 

Breaking  up  this  partnership  will  require 
Congressional  Intervention  In  response  to 
public  demand.  In  the  era  of  terror  and  panic 
that  we  seem  to  be  entering,  however,  few 
Congressional  voices  have  been  heard.  In  fact, 
only  one  legislator  has  had  the  temerity  and 
the  power  to  speak  out  consistently.  He  Is 
Senator  Sam  Brvln  Jr.,  North  Carolina  Demo- 
crat, whose  strict  constructionist  view  of  the 
Constitution  permits  no  bridling  of  the  First 
Am.endment  and  no  Invasion  of  privacy  save 
through  the  legislative  process.  Brvln,  who 
Is  a  civil  liberties  hero  and  a  civil  rights  ras- 
cal. Is  preparing  hearings  on  a  broad  range  of 
Government  spying  and  suppression  of  dis- 
sent. He  cannot  hold  them  too  soon.  It  is  Im- 
perative that  they  lead  to  to\igh  legislation 
prescribing  what  the  snooping  establishment 
can  and  cannot  do.  Most  spying  now  goes  on 
under  regulations  promulgated  by  the  spies 
themselves. 

E^vln  cannot  bear  the  burden  alone.  Lib- 
erals, many  of  whom  have  been  curlo\isly 
Inactive,  must  mount  a  major  campaign  to 
resist  and  reverse  the  c\irrent  trend  toward  a 
police  state,  while  etlll  providing  adequate 
controls  to  enable  the  Oovernment  to  deed 
with  genuine  threats  of  violence.  So  must 
true  conservatives,  If  their  proclaimed  com- 
mitment to  preserve  liberty  Is  sincere. 


(From  the  Washington   (D.C.)   Dally  News, 

Feb.  5,  1970] 

Armt  Snoops  on  Civilians'  Political  Acts 

(By  John  Cramer) 

Sen.  Sam  Ervin,  D-N.C,  the  Constitutional 
Rights  subcommittee  chairman,  may  soon 
call  special  hearings  on  the  recent  disclosure 
that  the  Army  has  its  own  small  regiment 
of  plaln-clothesmen  checking  on  citizens  who 
lawfully  engage  in  protest  movements. 

And  on  the  further  disclosure,  denied  but 
not  quite  believed,  that  the  Army  is  planning 
a  data  bank  to  provide  "Instant"  Information 
on  the  citizens  investigated. 

Both  disclosures  came  In  an  article  by 
Christopher  H.  Pyle,  a  former  Army  intelli- 
gence captain,  in  the  January  issue  of  the 
year-old,  highly  impressive  Washington 
Monthly. 

The  Pyle  article  says  in  effect: 

If  you  were  a  Federal  employe  who  helped 
lead  Monday's  brown-bag  boycott  against 
Pentagon  cafeterias,  your  activities  probably 
were  observed  sxirreptltlously  .  .  .  duly  re- 
corded .  .  .  and  reports  fanned  out  to  Army 
Installations  even  in  Alaska,  Asia  and  Europe 
by  some  of  the  almost  1,000  under-cover  Army 
Investigators  "keeping  track  of  political  pro- 
tests of  all  kind — from  Klan  rallies  in  North 
Carolina  to  anti-war  speeches  at  Harvard." 

That  if  you  were  active  on  Moratorium  Day, 
no  matter  how  legally,  you  are  almost  a  100 
per  cinch  to  make  the  Army's  dally  and 
weekly  reports  to  Its  far-flung  stations. 

ASMT  CLAIMS  NXXD 

The  Army  justifies  this  on  the  ground  that 
It  needs  the  information  to  play  Its  necessary 
role  In  assisting  civilian  authorities  In  time 
of  clvU  disturbances. 

Mr.  Pyle  insists,  and  Sen.  Ervln  agrees,  that 
the  Army  program  goes  far  beyond  its  legiti- 
mate needs. 

The  nationwide  surveillance  network  Mr. 
Pyle  writes  about  Is  baaed  at  Ft.  Holabird. 


Baltimore.  Its  principal  fimction,  he  says.  Is 
"to  protect  the  Army  from  espionage,  sabo- 
tage, and  subversion.  Its  main  Job  Is  to  In- 
vestigate personnel  being  considered  for  se- 
curity clearances,  and  to  inspect  military 
InstaUatlons  for  adequate  physical,  wire- 
communications,  and  dociunent  security." 

But  In  practice,  his  article  says: 

Holabird  uses  'soldier  agents  ...  per- 
sonable young  men"  to  keep  watch  on  "vir- 
tually every  political  activist  group  In  the 
country"  .  .  .  including  "the  Southern  Chris- 
tian Leadership  Conference.  Clergy  and  Lay- 
men United  Against  the  War  in  Vietnam, 
the  Civil  Liberties  Union,  and  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People." 

These  "soldier  agents"  are  given  only  mini- 
mum training. 

The  Information  they  collect  U  distrib- 
uted by  a  group  "commanded  by  a  major 
and  run  by  a  civilian.  They  supervise  the 
work  of  about  a  dozen  persons  who  work  in 
shifts  around  the  clock.  Most  are  WAC 
typists . . ." 

This  force  "rarely  has  the  time  to  verify, 
edit  or  interpret"  the  reports  they  send  out 
to  Army  installations  world-wide. 

But  despite  this,  the  reports  are  used  by 
other  agencies,  including  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, In  evaluating  the  fitness  for  duty 
of  Federal  Job  applicants,  tind  Federal  em- 
ployes already  on  the  Job. 

PUBLISHES    BLACKLIST 

Mr.  Pyle  also  wrote: 

"The  Army  also  periodically  publishes  an 
elght-by-ten-lnch,  glossy-cover  paperback 
booklet  known  within  the  Intelligence  cir- 
cles as  the  'blacklist'. 

"The  'blacklist'  is  an  encyclopedia  of  pro- 
files of  peoples  and  organizations  who,  In 
the  opinion  of  the  Intelligence  Command 
ofacials  who  compile  It,  might  'cause  trouble 
for  the  Army'  . .  . 

"Sometime  In  the  near  future  the  Army 
will  link  its  teletype  reporting  system  to  a 
computerized  data  bank. 

"This  computer  .  .  .  will  be  able  Ui  pro- 
duce Instant  printouts  of  information  in  96 
separate  categories.  The  incident  reports  will 
relate  to  the  Army's  role  In  domestic  dis- 
turbances, and  will  describe  such  occur- 
rences as  bombings,  mass  violence  and  armed 
thefts. 

"The  personality  reports — to  be  extracted 
from  the  incident  reports — will  be  used  to 
supplement  the  Army's  seven  million  indi- 
vidual security  clearance  dossiers  and  to 
generate  new  files  on  the  political  activities 
of  civilians  wholly  unajssociated  with  the 
military." 

If  Vt  doesn't  scare  you,  it  should.  It 
scares  me! 

[From  the  Chicago  (lU.)  News.  Jan.  15,  1970) 

AaMT   Spying  on  Civilians,  Ex-Intelligenck 

Man  Says 

(By  Robert  Gruenberg) 

Washington. — The  Army  has  1,000  plain- 
clothes agents  spying  on  civilian  activities 
ranging  from  antiwar  protests  to  Ku  Klux 
Klan  rallies,  a  former  Army  intelligence 
officer  has  charged. 

Aside  from  violence-prone  groups  that  the 
Army  first  decided  in  1966  to  watch,  those 
under  siirveiUance  now  include  the  National 
Assn.  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  Peo- 
ple, the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Con- 
ference, the  American  ClvU  Liberties  Union, 
and  Clergy  and  Laymen  United  Against  the 
War  in  Vietnam,  according  to  former  Capt. 
Christopher  H.  Pyle. 

Pyle,  a  doctoral  candidate  at  Columbia 
Undverelty,  recently  completed  two  years' 
service  in  Army  Intelligence. 

Writing  m  the  current  Washington 
Monthly.  Pyle  says  Army  agents  frequently 
have  posed  as  press  photographers  covering 
antiwar  demonstrations,  students  and  even 


as  "residents"  In  Resxirrectlon  City,  the  mass 
assembly  of  poor  blacks  In  Washington  in 
the  summer  of  1968. 

Originally,  Pyle  said,  the  Army's  purpose 
was  to  "provide  early  warnings  of  civil  dls- 
orders"  It  might  be  called  upon  to  quell. 

The  program  has  expanded,  he  said,  so 
that  "today  the  Aimy  maintains  files  on  the 
membership,  Ideology,  programs  and  prac- 
tices of  virtually  every  activist  political  group 
In  She  country." 

The  Information  is  funneled  by  a  teletype 
network  to  major  troop  commands  in  thla 
country  dally,  while  its  files  are  available  to 
the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Oommlselon  and  mlUtary  Intelli- 
gence units. 

The  system  will  soon  be  hooked  Into  a 
computerized  data  bank  at  Fort  Holabird,  in 
Baltimore,  and  will  provide,  among  other 
things,  Pyle  said,  "personality  reports"  on 
civilians  "wholly  unassoclated  with  the  mili- 
tary." 

Pyle  added  that  the  army's  files,  imUke 
those  of  the  FBI's  national  crime  information 
center,  "will  not  be  restricted  to  the  storage 
of  case  histories  of  persons  arrested  for  (or 
convicted  of)  crimes." 


[Prom  Oomputerworld.  Feb.  11,  1970] 

Armt  Files  Data  on  Lawful  Civilian 

Political  Acttvity 

(By  Joseph  Hanlon) 

Baltimore.  Md. — The  Anny  now  baa  a 
computerized  data  bank  on  lawful  civilian 
political  activity. 

The  computerized  file  of  Civil  Dlstiu-bance 
Incident  Reports  Is  one  of  several  data  banka 
maintained  by  the  UJS.  Army  Intelligence 
Command  Headquarters  at  Fort  Holabird, 
here. 

The  Incident  reports  actually  Include  not 
only  "civil  disturbances,"  but  lawful  tmd 
non-violent  meetings  and  lectures  as  well, 
and  apparently  Include  groups  such  as  the 
American  ClvU  Liberties  Union. 

Data  from  the  file  is  avaUable  to  other  gov- 
ernment agencies  doing  security  checks,  ac- 
cording to  the  Army.  Primary  input  to  the 
file  appears  to  be  newspaper  clippings,  with 
little  or  no  attempt  made  to  verify  them. 

congressmen  fbotxst 
Letters  of  protest  have  been  sent  to  Army 
Secretary  Stanley  R.  Resor  by  the  two  con- 
gressmen most  concerned  about  privacy: 
Sen.  Sam  J.  Ervln,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Constitutional  Rights  Subcommittee,  and 
Rep.  Cornelius  E.  Gallagher,  chairman  of  the 
House  Right  to  Privacy  Inquiry. 

The  existence  of  the  data  bank  was  first 
revealed  In  the  January  Washington  Monthly 
in  an  article  by  Christopher  H.  Pyle,  who  re- 
cently completed  two  years  as  a  captain  with 
Army  Intelligence. 

COMPITTER    CORRELATES    TRENDS 

The  Incident  reports  are  gathered  from  300 
field  offices  throughout  the  country,  and  are 
sent  here  by  Teletype.  The  reports  are  then 
punched  Into  cards  and  processed  by  com- 
puter. 

An  Army  spokesman  said  that  the  com- 
puter "can  correlate  trends  and  like  Inci- 
dents" and  could  compUe  a  list  of  all  of  the 
Incidents  In  which  a  particular  person  has 
been  involved.  Other  details  of  the  cMnputer 
operation  are  not  available. 

Incident  reports  are  gathered  by  the  local 
field  offices  from  the  police  and  by  clipping 
local  newspapers.  The  headquarters  sub- 
scribes to  the  major  news  services  such  as 
the  Associated  Press,  and  articles  relating  to 
Incidents  are  filed. 

The  FBI  is  also  a  major  source  of  informa- 
tion, according  to  the  spokesman.  Finally, 
some  information  Is  obtained  by  undercover 
agents. 

The  justification  for  the  data  bank,  ac- 
cording to  the  Army  spokesman,  is  that  the 
Army  naeds  information  of  potential   civil 
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disorders  that  It  might  be  called  upon  to 
queU.  In  addition  to  collecting  Incident  re- 
ports, the  IntelUgence  Command  Head- 
quarters also  coUects  InformaUon  on  "pos- 
sible subversive  activity"  by  civilians,  and  the 
"names  and  addresses  of  Influential  people 
in  certain  groups." 

The  Army  maintains  the  name  and  ad- 
dress list  in  order  to  call  on  leaders  for 
help  in  quelling  riots,  according  to  the 
spokesman.  But  Pyle  suggests  that  the  list 
is  actually  maintained  In  order  to  give  the 
Army  a  list  of  people  to  be  arrested. 

ACLTT    INCLTTDED? 

The  Army  admits  that  Incident  reports  in- 
clude lawful  meetings,  and  Pyle  claims  that 
the  Army  is  building  files  on  groups  that  are 
unlikely  to  be  Involved  In  civil  disturbances. 
•The  Army  maintains  files  on  the  member- 
ship, ideology,  programs,  and  practices  of 
virtually  every  activist  political  group  In 
the  country,"  he  said. 

"These  include  not  only  such  violence- 
prone  organizations  as  the  Minutemen  and 
the  Revolutionary  Action  Movement,  but 
such  nonviolent  groups  as  the  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference,  Clergy  and 
Laymen  United  Against  the  War  In  Viet- 
nam, the  American  Civil  Ubertles  Union, 
Women  Strike  for  Peace,  and  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People  (NAACP) .  " 

Pyle  told  CW  that  while  touring  an  Army 
Intelligence  office,  he  saw  a  stack  of  incident 
report  cards.  The  top  card,  he  said,  con- 
tained a  single  notation:  that  Arlo  Tatum, 
executive  secretary  of  the  Central  Committee 
of  Conscientious  Objectors,  had  delivered  a 
speech  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma  on  the 
legal  rights  of  conscientious  objectors. 

OTHER    DATA    BANKS 

The  Army  Intelligence  Command  Head- 
quarters maintains  several  data  banks  here. 
A  noncomputerized  one  is  the  Investigative 
Records  Repository  (IRR)  used  to  maintain 
information  for  security  checks  of  Army 
personnel  and  civilian  Army  employees.  In- 
formation in  the  IRR  files  is  avaUable  to  the 
FBI,  the  Central  InteUlgence  Agency,  and  to 
other  government  agencies  for  security 
checks. 

The  Intelligence  Command  probably  ex- 
changes data  between  its  various  data  bajiks 
as  needed,  so  that  agencies  requesting  Infor- 
mation from  the  IRR  for  a  security  check 
can  probably  get  information  from  the  Inci- 
dent reports  as  well. 

Pyle  charged  that  the  Incident  reports 
"will  be  used  to  supplement  the  Army's  sev- 
en million  individual  security-clearance 
dossiers  and  to  generate  new  files  on  the  po- 
liUcal  activiUes  of  civilians  whoUy  unasso- 
clated with  the  military."  The  Army  spokes- 
man refused  to  discuss  access  rules  for  the 
incident  reports.  Pyle  sees  two  dangers  posed 
by  the  data  bank  of  Incident  reports.  First, 
since  the  Incident  reports  are  filed  without 
much,  if  any,  check,  it  Is  likely  that  "unveri- 
fied and  potentially  erroneous  and  irrele- 
vant reports"  will  get  Into  the  security- 
clearance  dossiers  of  the  IRR. 

Second,  Pyle  notes  that  "unlike  similar 
computers  now  in  use  at  the  FBI's  NaUonal 
Crime  Information  Center  In  Washington," 
this  computerized  data  bank  is  not  restrict- 
ed to  the  storage  of  case  histories  of  people 
who  have  been  arrested.  Rather,  it  "special- 
izes m  files  devoted  exclusively  to  descrip- 
tions of  the  lawful  political  activity  of  civil- 
ians." 

STATES   ALSO   HAVE  DATA  BANKS 

The  Army  Is  not  the  only  organization 
maintaining  data  banks  of  legal  political  ac- 
tivity. Many  state  police  departments  also 
do,  and  In  some  cases  the  Information  Is 
available  to  the  public.  Most  suoh  files  are 
not  computerized,  but  since  the  Army  In- 
telligence draws  on  state  police  files,  this  In- 
formation probably  ends  up  in  the  Army's 
computerized  data  bank. 


The  Massachusetts  State  Police  Division 
of  Subversive  Activities  malnt«ans  such  a 
data  bank.  In  Its  annual  report  for  fiscal  1968, 
the  division  said  that  It  had  set  up  files  "on 
peace  groups,  civil  rightists,  and  other  such 
groups."  During  that  year,  it  "performed  4,- 
034  security  name  checks." 

Such  checks  are  not  just  for  state  agen- 
cies. Although  they  are  not  authorized  to 
do  so,  they  will  give  out  Information  to 
private  concerns  who  call  and  ask.  CW  and 
other  Boston  newspapers  have  been  able  to 
check  on  Individual  files  merriy  by  telephon- 
ing the  division  and  saying  that  they  were 
considering  hiring  the  individual. 

NBW    JERSEY    FILE    ILLEGAL 

In  New  Jersey,  the  state  attorney  general 
had  set  up  a  reporting  system  in  which  the 
state  police  received  reports  on  protests,  ral- 
lies, and  other  demonstrations,  whether  legal 
or  U legal. 

Reports  were  to  Include  basic  personal  data 
on  the  Individuals  Involved,  such  as  their 
names,  ages,  occupations  and  employers, 
names  and  addresses  of  associates,  financial 
status,  and  past  activities. 

Last  year.  State  Superior  Court  Judge  J.S.C. 
Matthews  ordered  the  attorney  general  to 
stop  collecting  such  reports  and  "destroy  all 
forms  and  files  connected"  with  the  report- 
ing system. 

Matthews  declared  that  "the  secret  files 
that  would  be  maintained  as  a  result  of  this 
Intelligence  gathering  system  are  Inherently 
dangerous  and  by  their  very  existence  tend 
to  restrict  those  who  would  advocate,  within 
the  protected  areas,  social  and  political 
change." 

DOES    NEW    YORK    HAVE    A    FILE? 

New  Tork  State's  computerized  criminal 
data  bank  may  also  contain  such  a  file.  Plans 
call  for  it  to  contain  a  "crime  Intelligence 
file"  which  would  Include  suspected  Mafia 
members.  This  file  Is  being  used  to  check  on 
possible  Mafia  associations  with  stock  broker- 
age house  employees  [CW,  Sept.  17]. 

(From  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Feb.  13.  1970.] 

Plan  Hearings  on  Army's  PoLmcAL  Data 

Bank 

(By   Morton   Kondracke) 

Washington. — ^A  House  subcommittee  will 
hold  hearings  in  two  or  three  weeks  on  the 
Army's  computerized  system  for  gathering 
political  Information  of  civilians,  a  commit- 
tee aide  said  Wednesday. 

Timing  of  the  hearings  depends  on  when 
the  Army  responds  to  inquiries  sent  to  the 
Pentagon  two  weeks  ago  by  Rep.  Cornelius 
Gallagher  (D-N.J.). 

Gallagher,  chairman  of  the  House  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee's  right-of-pri- 
vacy  inquiry,  is  one  of  three  legislators  to 
have  requested  information  on  the  Army 
system  after  its  existence  was  disclosed  by 
a  former  Intelligence  officer. 

None  of  the  three  has  received  a  response 
from  the  Army.  Besides  Gallagher,  the  letters 
were  sent  by  Senators  Abraham  Ribicoff  (D- 
Conn.)  and  Sam  Ervln  (D-N.C.) . 

Concern  about  activities  of  the  CONUS 
(for  Continental  U.S.)  Intelligence  branch  of 
Army  intelligence  was  first  aroused  by  former 
Capt.  Christopher  Pyle  in  a  magazine  article 
m  the  Washington  Monthly. 

Pyle,  now  a  graduate  student  at  Columbia 
University,  charged  that  the  Army  "has  gone 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  its  needs  and  au- 
thority in  collecting  domestic  political  In- 
telUgence." 

Though  the  Army  has  not  yet  responded 
to  the  legislators,  It  did  acknowledge  to 
newsmen  that  Information  is  maintained  on 
civilians  "who  have  been  active  In  past  civil 
disturbance  activity"  and  that  it  keeps  com- 
puterized flies  on  "ClvU  disturbance  in- 
cidents." 

HOW  it's  gathered 

Rlblcofr  asked  the  Army  specifically 
whether  the  information  Is  gathered  by  the 


Army  Itself  or  whether  data  is  supplied  by 
other  agencies. 

The  Army  told  reporters  that  Its  Informa- 
tion comes  from  local,  state  and  federal  law 
enforcement  agencies,  though  Pyle  said  it 
also  was  gathered  by  army  IntelUgence 
agents  posing  as  press  photographers,  college 
students  and  "residents"  at  Resurrection 
City. 

The  Army  said  its  agents  never  engaged 
In  undercover  activity  to  gather  domestic 
political  intelligence. 

COMFXJTERIZATION  CRrrlCIZED 

Inquiries  by  Gallagher  and  Er\in  were  di- 
rected especially  at  the  computerization  of 
the  Army  Information. 

Long  a  battier  against  construction  of  a 
national  data  bank,  Gallagher  said  the  Army 
system  described  by  Pyle  seemed  to  be  "a 
nationwide  data  bank  of  Information  ,.'^ut 
the  constitutionally  protected  protest  and 
dissent  activities  of  many  American  organi- 
zations." 

Gallagher  told  Army  Sec.  Stanley  Resor  in 
a  letter  that  "I  am  deeply  concerned  about 
the  Implications  of  collecting  dossiers  on 
Americans  who  are  pursuing  constitutionally 
protected  activities,  especlaUy  when  they  are 
to  be  inextricably  embedded  in  Immediately 
available  form  in  a  computerized  data  sys- 
tem." 

REBUTTAL? 

Gallagher  asked  Resor  whether  individuals 
would  be  permitted  to  review  and  correct  in- 
formation gathered  on  them.  He  also  asked 
about  the  Army's  authority  for  operating  the 
system,  Ite  use  and  source  of  funds. 

Replying  to  reporters'  questions,  the  Army 
Insisted  that  its  computerized  files  were  not 
arranged  by  individual  but  by  "incident" 
and  were  used  only  "for  analysis  of  trends 
and  Identification  of  potential  trouble  spots." 

But  a  Gallagher  aide.  Charles  Witter,  said 
testimony  In  previous  computer-control 
hearings  had  shown  that  as  iong  as  Informa- 
tion on  individuals  Is  stored  in  a  computer, 
under  whatever  subject  heading,  it  can  be 
retrieved. 

SECRET  SERVICE  LINK 

Witter  said  the  GaUagher  inquiry  will  also 
look  into  whether  there  Is  a  link  between  the 
Army  system  and  the  data  bank  maintained 
by  the  Secret  Service. 

That  system,  complained  of  by  Ervln,  per- 
mits collection  of  Information  on  cranks, 
gate  crashers  and  persons  who  threaten  high 
government  officials,  but  also  on  'antl-Amer- 
Ican  or  antl-U.S.  government  demonstrations 
in  the  U.S.  or  overseas"  and  individuals  and 
groups  intending  to  "embartass"  government 
officials. 

(From    the    Minneapolis   Tribune,    Feb.    15, 

1970] 

U.S.  Army  Rivals  FBI  m   Surveh-lance  of 

Domestic  Activists 

(By  Frank  Wright) 

Washington,  D.C. — Not  long  ago  Conrad 
Lynn,  an  author  of  draft  evasion  materials 
replaced  Yale  University  Chaplain  William 
Sloan  Coffin  as  the  principal  speaker  at  a 
PhUadelphla,  Pa..  raUy. 

Lynn's  appearance  at  the  antiwar  meeting 
was  sponsored  by  the  Philadelphia  chapter 
of  the  Women's  Strike  for  Peace.  About  200 
pec^ple  came  to  the  First  Unitarian  Church  to 
hear  him. 

The  same  week  the  Rev.  Albert  Cleage  Jr., 
founder  of  the  Black  Christian  Nationalist 
Movement  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  spoke  to  about 
100  people  at  the  Emmanuel  Methodist 
Church  there  on  the  subject  of  black  unity 
and  the  problems  of  the  ghetto. 

Also  that  week,  about  300  members  of 
Veterans  for  Peace  and  Women  for  Peace 
held  a  demonstration  at  the  Museum  of  Sci- 
ence and  Industry  In  Chicago,  ni. 

They  were  protesting  em  armed  forces 
exhibit. 
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In  each  case  the  gathering  was  peaceful, 
lawful  and  totally  civilian  In  nature. 

But,  also  in  each  cace,  agents  of  the  tJ.S. 
Army  observed  the  event  and  made  a  report. 
The  rei>orts  were  quickly  transmitted  by  the 
Army's  Intelligence  command  to  every  ma- 
>or  troop  headquarters  In  the  continental 
United  States,  Hawaii,  Alaska,  Panama  and 
Europe. 

These  are  not  Isolated  Incidents  of  occa- 
sional military  surveillance  of  civilian  politi- 
cal activity. 

To  the  contrary,  they  are  evidence  of  the 
latest  example  of  the  continuing  growth  of 
federal  "Big  Brotherlsm" — meaning  the  en- 
croachment of  the  national  government  on 
Individual  privacy — In  this  country. 

For  fotu-  years.  It  develops,  the  Army  has 
been  cl'i-.elv  watching  civilian  politics. 
Nearly  1,000  plaln-clothee  agents  working  out 
of  300  offices  across  the  nation  keep  track  of 
all  kinds  of  protests. 

The  source  of  this  disclosure  is  Christopher 
H.  Pyle,  a  former  Army  Intelligence  offloer. 
Pyle,  80,  received  an  Army  commission  In 
1961  upon  graduation «from  Bowdoln  Cksllege, 
Brunswick.  Matr.e.  where  he  was  in  the 
Reaerve  Officer  Training  Oorps.  He  obtained 
permission  to  delay  his  active  duty  and 
earned  a  law  degree  and  a  maaiter's  degree  in 
political  -science  from  Coliunbla  University. 

He  entered  the  Army  In  1966  as  a  first 
lieutenant  and  wa»  assigned  to  the  IntelU- 
gence  branch  at  Fort  Holablrd  In  Baltimore. 
Md.  He  was  discharged  as  a  captain  in  1968 
and  now  Is  a  candidate  for  a  doctor  of 
philosophy  degree  at  Columbia. 

He  described  the  Army's  clviUan-watchlng 
network  In  an  article  In  the  latest  edition  of 
the  Washington  Monthly,  a  Joxu-nal  focus- 
ing on  politics  and  government  in  the  na- 
tional capital. 

"When  this  program  began  In  the  summer 
of  1965  Its  purpose  was  to  provide  early  warn- 
ing of  civil  disorders  which  the  Army  might 
be  called  upon  to  quell.  In  the  summer  of 
1967,  however.  Its  scope  widened  to  Include 
the  political  beliefs  and  actions  of  Individuals 
and  organizations  active  In  the  dvll  rights, 
white  supremacy,  black  power  and  antiwar 
movements,"  Pyle  said. 

"Today  the  Army  maintains  flies  on  the 
membership,  ideology,  programs  and  practices 
of  virtually  every  activist  political  group  in 
the  country.  These  Include  not  only  such 
vlolenoe-prone  organizations  as  the  Minute- 
men  and  the  Revolutionary  Action  Move- 
ment, but  such  nonviolent  groups  as  the 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference, 
Clergy  and  Laymen  United  Against  the  War 
in  Vietnam,  the  American  Civil  Llbertlee 
Union,  Women's  Strike  for  Peace  and  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People."  Pyle  said. 

"What  Is  perhaps  most  remarkable  about 
this  domestic  Intelligence  network  is  its 
potential  for  growth,"  Pyle  said.  "Unin- 
hibited by  congressional  or  presidential 
oversight.  It  has  already  expanded  to  the 
point  where  It  in  some  ways  rivals  the  FBI's 
older   Intemal-secxtrlty  program. 

"If  the  Army's  fascination  with  the  collec- 
tion of  domestic  intelligence  continues  to 
grow  as  it  has  In  the  recent  past,  the  intelli- 
gence command  could  use  military  fimds  to 
develop  one  of  the  largest  domestic  intelli- 
gence operations  outside  of  the  Communist 
world,"  he  said. 

The  Array  obtains  Its  Information  from 
state  and  local  police,  the  FBI.  newspapers 
and,  on  occasion.  Ita  own  undercover  oper- 
ations. Army  agents  have  posed  as  press 
photographers  covering  antiwar  protests,  as 
students  on  college  campuses  and  as  resi- 
dents of  Resurrection  City,  where  the  poor 
people  lived  during  their  march  on  Washing- 
ton in  1968.  according  to  Pyle. 

He  said  the  Army  also  recruits  civilian  In- 
formants— sometime*  for  pay  but  usxially  via 
appeals  to  patriotism.  For  example,  he  said, 
Columbia  recently  gave  students  authority 


to  forbid  routine  inspection  of  their  academ- 
ic records  by  government  investigators:  but 
the  108th  Military  Intelligence  Group  in  New 
York  City  quietly  persuaded  an  employee 
of  Che  registrar's  office  to  provide  informa- 
tion from  the  closed  flies  on  the  sly. 

Army  agents  file  hundreds  of  reports  each 
month  on  events  and  personalities.  Pyle  said. 
They  are  distributed  dally  and  weekly  over  a 
nationwide  wire  service  completed  in  the  fall 
of  1967. 

In  addition,  according  to  Pyle,  the  Army 
periodically  publishes  a  {paperback  booklet 
known  In  the  Intelligence  trade  as  the 
"blacklist."  It  contains  profiles  on  people 
and  organizations  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
officials  who  compile  it.  "might  cause  trouble 
for  the  Army."  Pyle  said. 

The  voluminous  files,  Pyle  said,  are  soon  to 
be  computerized  and  stored  in  a  central  loca- 
tion at  Port  Holablrd's  Investigative  Records 
Repository. 

This  means  their  audience  Is  likely  to  be 
substantially  broadened,  since  numerous  fed- 
eral agencies — including  the  FBI.  Secret  Serv- 
ice, passport  office,  CIA,  National  Security 
Agency,  Civil  Service  Commission,  the  Navy 
and  the  Air  Force — have  access  to  the  reposi- 
tory and  iti  data  banks. 

Pyle  conceded  that  the  Array,  in  order  to 
help  civilian  authorities,  needs  a  certain 
amount  of  information  to  provide  early  warn- 
ing of  incidents  "likely  to  provoke  mass  vio- 
lence." 

But,  he  asked,  "must  It  also  distribute  and 
store  derailed  reports  on  the  political  beliefs 
and  actions  of  individuals  and  groups?" 

He  concluded  that  the  Army  has  gone  much 
too  far. 

Pyle's  case  has  been  taken  up  by  Sen. 
Sam  Ervln.  D-N.C,  who  is  known  primarily 
as  a  segregationist  on  civil  rights  and  a  hard 
liner  on  law  enforcement,  but  who  also  has 
a  reputation  as  a  cliamplon  of  Individual 
privacy. 

Acting  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Constitutional  Rights.  Ervln  has  under- 
taken a  government-wide  Investigation  of 
federal  data  banks  and  the  extent  to  which 
they  infringe  on  a  person's  desire  to  be  left 
alone. 

The  first  step  is  a  survey  of  all  depart- 
ments and  agencies  to  determine,  as  Ervln 
put  it  in  a  Senate  speech,  "what  data  banks 
tire  being  developed  and  how  they  operate." 
The  survey  Is  still  in  progress. 

In  the  same  speech  he  called  Pyle's  dlsclo- 
svu-es  "disturbing"  and  added.  "Cletu-ly,  the 
Army  has  no  business  operating  data  banks 
for  surveillance  of  private  citizens,  nor  (does 
the  Army)  have  any  business  In  domestic 
politics." 

Ervln  also  expressed  concern  over  "data 
drives"  undertaken  by  otlier  agencies  and 
said  many  of  them  were  "unconscionable." 

As  examples,  he  mentioned  Etctivltiee  of  the 
Secret  Service,  the  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  Dep.^rtment  (HEW)  and  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census. 

The  Secret  Service,  he  noted,  has  asked  all 
federal  employees  to  provide  it  not  only  with 
Information  about  plots  to  do  violence  to 
high  government  officials  but  also  with  In- 
formation about  people  who  want  to  make 
personal  contact  with  those  officials  to  re- 
drees  grievances,  persons  who  may  be  plan- 
ning to  "embarrass"  thoee  officials  In  some 
way  and  persons  who  participate  In  "anti- 
American  or  antl-U.S. -government  demon- 
strations." 

HEW,  Ervln  said.  Is  sending  to  Medicare 
and  Social  Security  recipients  a  72-questlon 
survey  making  detailed  inquiries  into  their 
flnaaclal  condition  and  other  aspects  of  their 
Uvea. 

Those  who  fall  to  respond,  he  said,  are 
pressured  by  follow-up  letters  and  telephone 
calls  from  federal  c^clals  without  ever  t>elng 
told  that  compliance  Is  voluntary  and  not 
legally  mandatory. 
An  earlier  Investigation  by  his  subcom- 


mlttee,  Ervln  said,  showed  that  dtirlng  the 
last  three  yeairs  the  Census  Bureau  had  con- 
ducted 87  sxureys  for  24  other  agencies  cover- 
ing more  than  6  million  people. 

"Everything  from  bomb  shelters  to  smok- 
ing habits  to  blith  control  methods  was  in- 
cluded In  these  'people  studies',"  Ervln  said. 
"And  usually  with  spaces  for  Social  Security 
number,  address  and  phone  number  on  the 
form.  All  reeponses  were  fed  Into  comput- 
ers." 

He  said  thoee  in  charge  of  some  of  the 
studies  had  told  his  subcomlttee  that  it  was 
"bad  psychology"  to  tell  the  recipient  that 
the  studies  were  voluntary.  It  was  better, 
they  told  the  subcommittee,  to  give  him  the 
Impression  his  replies  were  "required  on  pain 
of  penalty." 

Ervln  called  for  new  legislation  to  super- 
vise and  restrict  the  collection  of  data  and, 
summing  up,  said: 

"In  the  total  recall  of  vast  computer  sys- 
tems rests  a  potential  for  control  and  In- 
timidation which  Is  alien  to  our  form  of 
government  and  foreign  to  a  society  of  free 
men. 

"Regardless  of  the  purpose,  regardless  of 
the  oonfldentlallty.  regardless  of  the  harm  to 
any  one  individual,  the  very  existence  of 
government  flies  on  how  people  exercise  First 
Amendment  Rights — how  they  think,  speak, 
assemble  and  act  In  lawful  pursuits — is  a 
form  of  official  psychological  coercion  to  keep 
silent  and  to  refrain  from  acting. 

"Because  it  Is  more  insidious,  It  Is  a  coer- 
cion far  more  effective  and  Intimidating 
than  any  tyranny  experienced  by  the  found- 
ing fathers." 

(Prom  the  Chicago  Sun-Times.  Feb.  27,  1970] 

CrviLiAN  Data  Banks  Continue,  Despite 

Army  Disavow.u, 

(By  Morton  Kondracke) 

Washington. — The  Army  continues  to 
maintain  computerized  files  on  the  political 
activities  of  thousands  of  civilians  despite 
a.ssurances  It  gave  congressmen  Thursday 
that  It  has  discontinued  the  practice.  The 
Sun-Times  learned. 

Microfilmed  reports  and  a  computerized 
Index  are  maintained  at  the  Pentagon  on 
such  Individuals  as  Mrs.  Martin  Luther  King 
Jr.,  folk  singers  Arlo  Guthrie  and  Phil  Ochs, 
black  Georgia  state  Rep.  Julian  Bond  and 
two  retired  military  officers  who  have  oppo.sed 
the  Vietnam  War,  Rear  Adm.  Arnold  E.  True 
and  Brig.  Gen.  Hugh  B.  Hester. 

The  Army's  general  counsel,  Robert  E. 
Jordan  III.  sent  letters  to  congressmen 
Thursday  advising  that  a  data  bank  at  the 
Army  Intelligence  Command  at  Fort  Hola- 
blrd, Md..  had  been  discontinued. 

But  sources  who  could  not  be  Identified 
said  that  the  Holablrd  computer  was  only 
one  of  several  files  the  Army  keeps  on  civilian 
political  activity. 

It  was  learned  that  Rep.  Cornelius  Gal- 
lagher (D-N.J.)  and  Sen.  Sam  Ervln  (D-N.C.) 
plan  to  continue  their  Inquiries  on  Army  data 
banks  despite  Jordan's  letter.  Ervin  had 
asked  the  Army  for  a  list  of  all  its  data  banks. 

CONFLICT    APPABENT 

In  his  letter,  Jordan  mentioned  only  one. 
He  said:  "The  civil  disturbance  data  bank 
(at  Holablrd)  was  discontinued  since,  after 
stAidy,  it  was  determined  that  the  data  bank 
was  not  required  to  support  potential  Army 
civil  disturbance  missions." 

Jordan's  letter  also  said  that  an  "identi- 
fication list"  of  persons  "who  might  be  In- 
volved In  civil  disturbance  situations"  had 
also  been  discontinued,  but  Gallagher  was 
known  to  be  studying  whether  the  Army 
continues  to  maintain  other  "blacklists." 

Information  supplied  to  The  Sun-Tlmea 
also  appears  to  conflict  with  Jordan's  con- 
tention that  the  Army's  "limited  field  of 
interest  removes  from  legitimate  concern  of 
the  Army  minor  forms  of  dlsttubances  and 
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lawful  activities  not  likely  to  lead  to  major 
disturbances  Involving  use  of  federal  re- 
sources." 

Jordan  declined  to  respond  when  an  inter- 
view on  the  conflicting  Information  was  re- 
quested. Army  information  officers  said  they 
could  not  answer  reporters'  questions  because 
of  a  suit  filed  by  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  to  enjoin  domestic  intelligence  gath- 
ering, even  though  the  suit  •was  not  a  crimi- 
nal proceeding. 

ran.  to  ickntion 

Sources  said  that  Jordan's  letter  failed  to 
mention  these  domestic  Intelligence  files: 

(1)  A  microfilm  data  bank  located  at  the 
Pentagon  In  the  Directorate  of  Civil  Disturb- 
ance Planning  and  Operations — the  "domes- 
tic war  room" — and  maintained  by  the  Coun- 
ter-intelligence Analysis  Division  of  the  Office 
of  the  Army's  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for 
Intelligence. 

Mrs.  King.  Bond,  the  folk  singers  and  the 
military  officers  are  only  a  few  of  thousands 
of  persons  on  whom  Information  Is  kept  In 
the  microfilm,  the  sources  said. 

(2)  Although  the  computerized  file  at  Fort 
Holablrd  has  been  discontinued,  the  Infor- 
mation It  contained  Is  still  on  file  at  seven 
Military  Intelligence  Group  headquarters 
around  the  country  and  could  be  reassem- 
bled. 

Each  group  maintains  flies  on  domestic 
political  activity  In  Its  region.  Among  them 
Is  the  113th  MIG.  Port  Sheridan,  ni. 

(31  Smaller  flies  are  maintained  at  the 
G-2  office  of  each  of  the  six  Army  Commands 
in  the  Continental  United  States  and  the 
military  district  of  Washington. 

(4)  Still  another  political  data  bank  is 
kept  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Continental 
Army  Command,  Port  Monroe,  Va. 

Jordan's  letter  went  to  congressmen  In  re- 
sponse to  their  inquiries  about  an  article 
published  In  a  Washington  magazine  by  a 
former  Army  officer.  Jordan  confined  his  an- 
swers to  rebuttal  of  the  officer's  assertions. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star.  Feb.  28,  1970) 

Army  Srnx  Maint.wning  Files  on  Civilians' 

Political  Acnvrry 

The  Army  acknowledges  that  It  maintains 
files  on  the  political  activities  of. civilians 
other  than  the  computerized  political  data 
bank  It  told  congressmen  It  was  closing 
down. 

It  also  conceded  yesterday  that  Informa- 
tion that  formerly  was  kept  In  the  computer 
is  still  on  file  and  has  not  been  ordered 
destroyed. 

An  Army  spokesman  confirmed  that  a  mi- 
crofilm file  Is  kept  on  civilian  political  actlv- 
Itv  by  the  Counter-intelligence  Analysis  Di- 
vision of  the  office  of  the  Army's  assistant 
chief  of  staff  for  Intelligence. 

The  spokesman,  an  official  in  the  office  of 
Army  General  Counsel  Robert  E.  Jordan  III, 
said  that  very  few  flies  were  kept  on  indi- 
vidual clvlhans.  He  could  neither  conflrm  nor 
deny  existence  of  flies  on  several  specific 
individuals. 

Sources  who  asked  not  to  be  Identified  re- 
affirmed, however,  that  Individual  and  or- 
ganizational files  number  In  the  thousands 
and  that  thev  include  data  on  such  Indi- 
viduals as  Mrs  Martin  Luther  King  Jr..  folk 
singers  Arlo  Guthrie  and  Phil  Ochs  and 
Georgia  State  Rep.  Julian  Bond. 

SOME   OROtrPS  MENTTONED 

In  addition,  the  sources  said,  flies  are  kept 
on  such  organlzatlona  as  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee,  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union,  the  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Democratic  Institutions,  the  John 
Birch  Society.  Clergy  and  Laymen  Concerned 
about  Vietnam  and  the  New  Mobilization 
Committee  to  End  the  War  In  Vietnam. 

Files  are  also  kept  on  publications.  In- 
cluding the  magazine  the  Nation,  the  news- 
letter of  Young  Americans  for  Freedom,  the 


New  Left's  National  Guardian  and  the  un- 
derground Berkeley  Barb. 

The  eight  persons  Indicted  In  connection 
with  disorders  at  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  In  1968  are  also  listed,  sources 
said. 

While  admitting  existence  of  the  micro- 
film file,  the  Army  spokesman  sought  to  play 
down  its  size  and  Importance.  He  said  it  was 
an  uncomputerlsied  "office  file"  kept  "for  an- 
alysis purposes"  by  an  agency  charged  with 
"answering  specific  questions"  posed  by  top 
Army  officials. 

He  said  questions  that  might  be  posed  to 
CIAD  Include  "what  likelihood  is  there  that 
violence  wUl  occur  this  summer?"  And 
"where  U  It  likely  to  occur?"  In  case  a  mass 
march  is  planned  somewhere.  Another  ques- 
tion would  be  "what  likelihood  Is  there  that 
violence  will  occur  which  local  authorities 
cannot  handle?" 

CIAD  would  use  Its  files,  which  "consist 
primarily  of  FBI  reports,"  to  get  an  answer 
for  the  Army,  based  on  the  expected  size  of 
a  march  and  the  people  and  organizations 
planning  It,  he  said. 

CIAD  also  has  a  role  in  determining  which 
U.S.  cities  might  experience  large  riots.  The 
Army  now  plans  to  be  able  to  handle  eight 
major  disorders  at  once,  a  reduction  from 
the  25  once  planned  for. 

The  spokesman  said  that  there  was  an 
"Innocent  bureaucratic  reason"  for  the 
CIAD  flies.  

FBI   POLICY    CITED 

He  said,  "The  FBI  has  a  policy  that,  if  It 
once  gives  you  a  report.  It  won't  give  It  to 
vovi  again.  So  the  analysis  people  have  to 
keep  the  reports  they've  worked  on  before." 

The  spokesman  said  the  files  reflect  work 
that  CIAD  has  done.  "This  Is  far  different 
from  a  data  bank  which  contains  whole 
reams  of  information,"  such  as  the  one  the 
Army  maintained  at  Ft.  Holablrd  in  Balti- 
more and  which  was  discontinued  after  pres- 
sure from  Congress. 

The  spokesman  said  that  a  review  of  the 
Holablrd  data  bank  was  under  way  before 
congressmen  became  aroused  by  a  magazine 
article  about  It  written  by  a  former  intelli- 
gence officer. 

He  said  50  congressmen  sent  Inquiries  to 
the  Army  about  it^lS  by  personal  letter  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

The  Holablrd  data  bank  was  ordered  dis- 
continued on  Feb.  19,  he  said,  and  an  an- 
nouncement was  made  Thursday  to  the 
congressmen.  The  announcement  made  no 
mention  of  the  CIAD  mlcrofllm  files  or  of  the 
fact  that  formerly  computerized  Information 
Is  still  in  files  at  Ft.  Holablrd,  and  at  seven 
military  Intelligence  group  headquarters 
around  the  nation. 

NO   DESTBUCTION    ORDEB 

No  order  has  been  issued  yet  for  the  de- 
struction of  those  files,  or  of  still  other  flies 
maintained  bv  the  Continental  Army  Com- 
mand at  Ft.  Monroe,  Va.,  the  spokesman 
acknowledged. 

The  Justice  Department  Is  the  agency 
charged  by  President  Nixon  with  primary 
responslbUlty  for  civil  disorders. 

The  spokesman  said.  "We've  been  pushing 
for  a  long  time  to  get  Justice  and  the  FBI 
to  take  over  this  responslbUlty  completely. 

"Justice  does  not  (now)  have  the  capa- 
bility. In  our  minds,  to  do  the  job. 

"We  have  to  have  an  answer  If  we're  asked, 
•Will  there  be  violence.'  " 

"Until  we  are  satisfied  that  Justice  can 
answer  the  question  satisfactorily,  we  have 
to  do  It  ourselves." 

[Prom  the  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer, 

March  1970) 

Data  Banks  fob  Abmt  Rile  Ebvin 

(By  Davis  MerrlU) 

Washinotok. — Angered  by  the  Army's  use 

of  data  banks  to  keep  track  of  political  pro- 


testers, Sen.  Sam  Ervln  (D..  N.C.)  announced 
Tuesday  a  governmentwlde  study  of  the  sur- 
veillance of  private  citizens. 

(Such  civilian  Intelligence  operations  by 
the  Army  were  recently  disclosed  in  the  arti- 
cle In  the  Washington  Monthly  magazine, 
which  was  reprinted  in  The  Herald.) 

Ervin  said  the  Army  and  other  government 
agencies  are  creatmg  "monsters  of  surveil- 
lance whose  very  existence  Is  often  a  form 
of  coercion"  to  silence  political  protest. 

Through  his  Senate  Constitutional  Rights 
Subcommittee,  the  senator  wlU  try  to  Identify 
and  control  the  many  and  massive  Intelli- 
gence-gathering programs  within  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Citizens'  First  Amendment  rights  to  free 
speech,  assembly  and  petition  will  be  "deva- 
stated beyond  repair  unless  there  is  all-out 
control  over  the  ever-curious  executive 
branch  of  government."  Ervln  said. 

The  data  banks  are  "garbage  bins  for  the 
products  of  unwarranted  invasions  of  pri- 
vacy" and,  "when  hooked  together,  form  a 
grave  threat  to  Americans." 

Ervln  is  particularly  miffed  about  a  re- 
cently disclosed  Army  system  that  keeps 
track' of  citizen  anti-war  protests. 

Called  CONUS,  the  secret  Army  data  bank 
Includes  clippings  from  newspapers  about 
campus  and  city-street  protest  activity  and 
memos  from  intelligence  ageats  based  on 
casual  conversations. 

Ervln,  early  this  month,  wrote  to  Army  Sec- 
retary Stanley  Resor  asking  what  business 
the  Army  had  coUectlng  data  on  clvibnns 
and  what  that  had  to  do  with  defending  the 
coui'-try. 

He  hasn't  received  a  reply,  and  that  makes 
him  angry,  too. 

The  military,  he  said,  should  have  no  role 
in  civilian  politics. 

Likewise,  he  said,  referring  to  previous 
data-bank  discoveries  by  his  subcommittee, 
the  Secret  Service  has  no  business  taking 
names  of  anti-war  marchers.  HEW  has  no 
business  blacklisting  scientists  for  their  po- 
litical beliefs,  and  government  agencies  have 
no  business  asking  government  employes  how 
they  spend  their  spare  hours. 

Ervln  wants  the  study  of  all  government 
data  banks  to  help  write  laws  giving  citizens 
the  right  to  see  and  answer  charges  made 
asalnst  them  during  intelligence-gathering 
operations.  He  also  wants  to  control  the 
improper  exchange  of  InformaUon  between 
agencies. 

"The  public  does  not  have  enough  knowl- 
ledge  of  these  operations,"  he  said.  "There 
is  no  law  requiring  that  the  agencies  divulge 
what  they  are  doing." 

[Prom  the  San  Antonio   (Tex.)    Express  and 

News,  Mar.  1.  1970] 

Fost  Sam  File   Watches   CIVILL^N8 

Washington. — The    -Army    is    maintaining 

computerized  files  at  Port  Sam  Houston  on 

the  pollUcal  activities  of  civilians  from  San 

Antonio    and    elsewhere    in    the    four-state 

4th  Armv  area. 

The  existence  of  the  political  "data  bank" 
at  Port  Sam  was  revealed  this  past  week  after 
the  Army  told  congressmen  It  was  cloelng 
Its  political  data  bank  at  Fort  Holablrd  In 
Baltimore. 

Later  the  Pent.agcn  acknov.-ledged  that  It 
was  also  maintaining  the  political  data  banks 
.It  seven  other  locations,  including  Port  Sam 
Houston. 

The  situation  came  to  light  after  Rep. 
Cornelius  Oallagher.  D-N.J..  and  Sen.  Sam 
Ervin.  D-N.C,  began  quizzing  Pentagon  of- 
ficials about  reports  of  military  intelllKence 
activity  In  the  realm  of  civilian  politics. 

Under  fire,  the  Army's  general  counsel. 
Robert  E.  Jordan  HI,  eent  letters  to  con- 
gressmen Thursday  advising  that  the  d<»ta 
bank  at  Fort  Holablrd  had  been  closed 

Sen.  Ervln  commended  the  Array  Satur- 
day for  discontinuing  the  Holablrd  opera- 
tion   but  said   further   action   Is  necessary 
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to  protect  the  First  Amendment  freedoms  ot 
Ajnerlcan  citizens. 

"The  essential  factor  here  was  not  neces- 
sarily the  computerlaatlon  of  the  flies  but  the 
fact  of  the  Army  surveillance  of  citizens," 
Errln  said. 

"Although  I  have  Uttle,  If  anything,  in 
common  with  the  attitudes  and  views  of 
some  of  the  persona  who  are  probably  In 
the  Army  fllee,  the  very  existence  of  such 
unconstitutional  surveillance  by  the  Army 
is,  I  believe,  destructive  of  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment," be  said. 

The  senator  called  on  the  Army  to  "re- 
group and  redefine  their  strategic  objectives, 
lower  their  sights  and  re-ldentlfy  their 
enemy.  Under  otir  Constitution,  that  enemy 
Is  not  the  American  citizen." 

The  Army  conceded  that  information 
formerly  kept  In  the  Holablrd  computer  Is 
still  on  file  and  has  not  been  ordered  de- 
stroyed. 

It  la  the  Pentagon's  position  that  such 
files  are  necessary  for  military  assessment 
of  the  posslbUlty  of  domeeUc  violence. 

According  to  an  Army  spokesman,  political 
Intelligence  gathering  and  analyses  are  un- 
welcome functions  carried  out  by  the  Army 
only  because  the  Justice  Department  Is  not 
capable  of  handling  them  yet. 

Justice  Is  the  agency  charged  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  with  primary  responsibility  for 
civil  disorders. 

The  spokesman  said,  "We've  been  pushing 
for  a  long  time  to  get  Justice  and  the  FBI 
to  take  over  this  responsibility  completely. 

"Jviatlce  does  not  have  the  capability.  In 
our  minds,  to  do  the  Job. 

"We  have  to  have  an  answer  If  we're  asked, 
•will  there  be  violence?' 

"Until  we  are  satisfied  that  Justice  can 
answer  the  question  satisfactorily,  we  have 
to  do  It  ourselves. 

"Our  hope  Is.  we  can  get  out  of  this  en- 
tirely. We  hope  Justice  will  take  over  this 
responsibility  themselves.  When  they  are 
able  to  do  so  to  our  satisfaction,  that  analysis 
office — the  Covmter  Intelligence  Analysis 
Division — will   close  down   entirely." 

Microfilmed  reports  and  a  computerized 
index  are  maintained  at  CLAD  on  such  In- 
dividuals as  Mrs.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr., 
folk  singers  Arlo  Guthrie  and  Phil  Ocbs, 
black  Oeorgla  State  Rep.  Julian  Bond  and 
two  retired  military  officers  who  have  op- 
posed the  Vietnam  war.  Rear  Adm.  Arnold 
E.  True  and  Brig.  Oen.  Hugh  B.  Hester. 

In  addition,  sources  who  could  not  be 
Identified  said,  files  are  kept  on  such  orga- 
nizations as  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee,  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union,  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Demo- 
cratic Institutions,  the  John  Birch  Society, 
Clergy  and  Laymen  Concerned  About  Viet- 
nam and  the  New  Mobilization  Committee  to 
End  the  War  in  Vietnam. 

Files  are  also  kept  on  publications,  In- 
cluding the  magazine  The  Nation,  the  news- 
letter of  Young  Americans  for  P*reedom,  the 
new  left's  National  Guardian  and  the  un- 
derground Berkeley  Barb. 

The  eight  persons  Indicted  in  connection 
with  disorders  at  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  In  1968  are  also  listed,  sources 
said. 

While  admitting  existence  of  the  microfilm 
file,  the  army  spokesman  sought  to  play 
down  Its  size  and  importance.  He  said  it  was 
an  uncomputerlzed  "office  file"  kept  "for 
analysis  purposes"  by  an  agency  charged  with 
"answering  specific  questions"  posed  by  top 
army  officials. 

Questions  that  might  be  posed  to  CLAD 
include,  he  said,  "What  likelihood  Is  there 
that  violence  will  occur  this  summer?"  and 
"Where  Is  it  likely  to  occur?"  In  case  a  mass 
march  Is  planned  somewhere,  another  ques- 
tion would  be.  "What  likelihood  Is  there 
that  violence  will  occur  which  local  authorl- 
tlM  cannot  handle?" 


Although  the  computerized  file  at  Fort 
Holabird  has  been  discontinued,  the  infor- 
mation in  It  still  Is  on  file  at  seven  military 
Intelligence  group  headquarters  around  the 
country  and  oould  be  reassembled. 

Each  group  maintains  flies  on  doraebtlc 
political  activity  In  its  region. 

The  groups  are  the  108th  MIG,  Fort 
Devens,  Mass.;  the  109th  MIG,  Fort  Meade, 
Md.;  the  111th,  Fort  McPherson,  Ga.;  the 
112th,  Port  Sam  Houston;  the  113th,  Fort 
Sheridan,  111.;  the  115th,  the  Presidio,  San 
Francisco;  the  710th  Military  Intelligence 
Detachment,  Hawaii,  and  the  116th  MIG, 
Washington,  D.C. 

"The  business  of  the  Army  in  such  situ- 
ations (as  domestic  violence)  Is  'o  know 
about  the  conditions  of  highways,  bridges 
and  facilities,"  Sen.  Ervin  said.  "It  is  not  to 
predict  trends  and  reactions  by  keeping  track 
of  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  Americans 
exercising    F^rst    Amendment    freedoms. 

"If  ever  there  was  a  case  of  military  over- 
kill, this  is  it . . ." 

Secretary  Jordan  said,  "The  Army's  domes- 
tic Intelligence  activity  has  been  to  a  small 
degree  in  the  civil  sector,  but  only  to  focus 
upon  civilian  disorder,  and  the  Army  hs« 
long  been  pressing  to  have  civilian  govern- 
mental agencies  meet  even  these  intelligence 
needs." 

[From  the  San  Antonio  (Tex.)   Express  and 

News,  Mar.  4,  1970) 

Ahmy's  Civii,ian  Spying  Bmd  Ended 

Army  intelligence  officers  in  San  Antonio 
and  elsewhere  throughout  the  nation  ap- 
parently were  back  conducting  only  military 
business  Tuesday  with  the  task  of  destroying 
computerized  files  on  the  political  activities 
of  civilians  reportedly  completed. 

The  army  last  week  ordered  the  informa- 
tion it  collected  In  a  computer  the  past  three 
years  on  persons  and  organizations  consid- 
eired  political  activists,  potential  activists 
and  potential  participants  in  riots,  destroyed. 

A  Pentagon  spokesman  said  Tuesday  the 
army  had  completed  destroying  the  files. 
"Now  that  the  civil  disturbance  operation 
has  been  discontinued,  it  will  give  them 
(Army  Intelligence)  more  time  for  conduct- 
ing security  clearances  on  military  person- 
nel," the  spokesman  reported. 

The  order  to  destroy  the  Information,  fed 
Into  a  computer,  known  as  the  "Databank 
of  Domestic  Political  Activities,"  at  Fort 
Holabird,  Md.,  and  supplied  from  seven  Army 
intelligence  units.  Including  one  located  at 
Fort  Sam  Houston  and  downtown  San  An- 
tonio, came  after  U.S.  Rep.  Cornelius  Galla- 
gher, D-N.J.,  Informed  the  Army  he  would 
hold  public  hearings  on  the  "validity  and 
legality  of  such  a  program." 

The  112th  Military  Intelligence  Group  Is 
located  here  and  was  the  operation  which 
relayed  information  to  the  Data  Bank  for  the 
4th  Army  area  although  it  is  not  part  of 
the  4th  Army. 

The  fact  the  San  Antonlo-based  112th  vroa 
among  those  units  feeding  Information  on 
the  political  activities  of  civilians  from  San 
Antonio  was  confirmed  by  Army  General 
Counsel  Robert  E.  Jordan  III,  at  the 
pentagon. 

Officers  in  the  112th  at  Fort  Sam  Houston 
and  at  their  downtown  offices  at  the  301 
Building,  at  301  Broadway  (formerly  the 
Manlon  Building),  were  unwilling  to  discuss 
their  operation.  They  also  refused  to  discuss 
why  the  112th  maintained  downtown  offices 
as  well  as  a  building  at  Fort  Sam  Houston, 
and  newsmen  were  not  allowed  inside  their 
second-floor  downtown  office. 

Meanwhile,  Sbjo.  Antonio  Chief  of  Police 
George  Blchsel  said  there  was  no  doubt  in 
his  mind  some  police  Information  had  been 
fed  Into  the  Data  Bank  flies. 

"We  share  Information  with  the  FBI  and 
If  they  wished  they  too  could  have  given 
the  112th  this  Information, '  Blchsel  added. 


He  added  that  the  Police  Departmeoat  did  not 
"go  around  making  reports"  for  the  military, 
but  Just  released  information  they  asked 
for. 

Asked  If  photographs  taken  of  protestors 
of  multi-family  housing  in  the  Edgewood 
Independent  School  District  outside  the  Lu- 
lac  anniversary  banquet  last  Saturday  at  the 
Gunter  Hotel  by  policemen  were  taken  for 
Military  Intelligence,  Blchsel  said  he  was 
positive  they  were  not. 

He  said  hU  department  occasionally  photo- 
graphs individuals  and  groups  Involved  In 
protests  or  demonstrations  so  the  depart- 
ment would  have  a  photo  file  available  for 
its  officers.  If  ever  needed.  "This  does  not 
imply  they  (demonstrators)  are  doing  any- 
th^ig  vmlawful,"  Blchsel  said. 

[From  the  Chicago  (HI.)  Sun-Times,  Mar.  8, 

1970] 
Army  Conditions   Met  on   Civilian  Intel- 
ligence  Files? 

(By  Morton  Kondracke) 
Washinoton. — By   its  own  stated  condi- 
tions, the  Army  should  be  able  shortly   to 
give  up  its  remaining  intelligence  files  on 
civilian  political  activity. 

The  Army  claimed  it  would  give  up  all  Its 
political  intelligence  functions  when  civilian 
agencies  are  ready  to  assume  them.  Last 
week,  the  Justice  Department  said:  "We  are 
ready."  James  T.  Devlne,  chief  of  the  Justice 
Department's  Civil  Disturbance  Group,  said, 
"We  are  quite  capable.  We  are  qualified  to  do 
everything  as  far  as  advising  the  President 
Is  concerned." 

JUSTICE     responsibility 

Under  executive  orders  on  civil  disturbance 
preparation,  the  Justice  Department  Is 
charged  with  advising  the  I»resldent  when 
disorders  have  reached  a  point  where  fed- 
eral action  is  necessary.  The  Army's  responsi- 
bility, on  orders  from  the  President,  is  to 
move  in  as  fast  as  possible  to  aid  local  au- 
thorities in  putting  down  the  disorder. 

In  furtherance  of  its  responsibility,  the 
Army  constructed  a  $2,700,000  conmiand  post 
under  the  Pentagon's  mall  parking  lot,  cre- 
ated a  Directorate  for  Civil  Disturbance 
Planning  and  Operations  to  maintain  a  con- 
stant riot  watch,  trained  several  military 
task  forces  in  riot  control  and  formulated 
logistic  plans  necessary  to  perform  disorder 
duty  in  eight  cities  simultaneously,  if  neces- 
sary. 

"To  prepare  for  fast  action,  the  Army  also 
compiled  thick  "city  books"  on  150  U.S. 
cities,  containing  maps,  lists  of  officials,  lo- 
cations of  bivouac  areas  and  communications 
facilities:  It  went  beyond  this,  however,  into 
areas  from  which  it  Is  now  retreating  under 
congressional  pressure. 

BLACKLIST    COMPILED 

The  Army  Intelligence  Command  at  I'ort 
Holabird  in  Baltimore  established  a  comput- 
erized data  bank  on  civil  disturbance  inci- 
dents and  on  individuals  and  organizations 
that  might  become  involved  In  them. 

To  fill  the  bank,  local  military  intelligence 
units,  collected  reports  from  local  police, 
newspapers  and  personal  observation  and 
sent  them  by  teletype  to  Baltimore.  The 
Army  also  compiled  "Identification  lists''^ 
also  known  as  "blacklists" — on  persons  who 
"might  become  involved  in  civil  disturbance 
activity." 

To  get  an  idea  which  eight  cities  were 
most  likely  to  be  hit  by  disorder,  the  Army 
vested  "analysis"  responsibility  in  the  Coun- 
ter-intelligence Analysis  Division  of  the  of- 
fice of  the  assistant  chief  of  staff  for  intelli- 
gence. CIAD  compiled  a  microfilm  file  of  FBI 
reports  on  individuals  and  organizations. 

As  it  has  happened,  the  Army  has  been 
called  to  actual  riot  duty  only  four  times 
since  1942 — once  In  Detroit  in  1967  and  in 
thre*  cities  after  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 
was  assassinated  in  1968. 
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When  a  former  Army  Intelligence  officer, 
Christopher  Pyle,  described  the  computer 
and  the  blacklists  in  a  recent  magazine  ar- 
ticle, congressmen  complained,  and  the  Army 
announced  It  had  stopped  both  projects. 

(JUESTIONB  ANSWERED 

What  remains  of  the  Army's  civilian  In- 
telligence activity,  so  far  as  is  known.  Is 
principally  the  nUcrofilm  file  at  CIAD.  The 
Army  has  assured  Rep.  CorneUus  Gallagher 
(D-N.J.)  that  It  wUl  destroy  data  that  for- 
merly fed  the  computer.  It  also  Is  examining 
the  need  for  another  political  file  at  Fort 
Monroe,  Va. 

An  official  in  the  Army  general  counsels 
office  said  CIAD  would  give  up  its  analysis 
functions  and  microfilm  files  when  "we  are 
satisfied  that  Justice  can  satisfactorily  an- 
swer the  question,  'Will  there  be  violence?'  " 

Devlne,  at  Justice,  said  his  office  can  sat- 
isfactorily answer  the  question — and  does  so 
daUy  for  the  attorney  general,  the  official 
responsible  for  advising  the  President  on 
disorders. 

A    COMPARISON 

Devlne's  equipment  for  doing  so  Is  a  reg- 
ular budget  of  $274,000,  about  100  dally  re- 
ports from  the  FBI  and  other  agencies,  12 
intelligence  analysts,  a  computer  that  weekly 
prints  out  an  8-lnch-thlck  set  of  books  on 
the  riot  potential  of  every  city  in  the  nation, 
and  a  command  post  on  the  sixth  fioor  of 
the  Justice  Department. 

For  sumptuousness,  the  Justice  command 
post  cannot  compare  to  the  Army's.  Justice 
has  what  looks  like  a  low-budget  radio  stu- 
dio. The  Army  has  a  hushed  "war  room" — 
more  Impressive  than  the  ones  in  movies — 
with  computer  consoles,  instant  communi- 
cations linkups  with  any  Army  unit  in  the 
world's  giant  panels  that  can  Instantly  show 
the  map  of  any  city  In  the  nation. 

For  Intelligence  purposes,  however,  the 
Justice  Department's  Interdlvlslonal  Infor- 
mation Unit  most  logically  surpasses  the 
Army's  CIAD.  Both  rely  primarily  on  Infor- 
mation gathered  by  the  FBI,  which  is  part 
of  the  Justice  Department.  Justice  has  a 
computer,  while  the  Army  does  not.  Justice 
has  the  authority  to  perform  the  Intelligence 
function;  the  Army  does  not. 

As  a  pentagon  aide  said,  "We've  been  push- 
ing for  a  long  time  to  get  Justice  and  the 
FBI  to  take  over  this  responsibility  entirely." 
If  the  Army  Is  satisfied  with  Devlne's  assess- 
ment of  Justice's  readiness,  the  need  for 
pushing  seems  at  an  end. 

(From  Computer  World,  Mar.  11, 1970] 

Army   Drops   Data   Bakk   but   Keeps  Bank 

Data 

(By  Joseph  Hanlon) 

Fort  Holabird.  Md. — With  much  fanfare, 
the  U.S.  Army  has  abandoned  Its  compu- 
terized data  bank  on  lawful  civilian  political 
activity. 

But  the  Army  failed  to  report  that  a  micro- 
film data  bank  with  a  computer-produced  in- 
dex, apparently  containing  much  the  same 
information,  is  In  use  In  the  Pentagon. 

Furthermore,  only  the  central  data  bank 
h*5  been  abandoned  The  Input  has  not  been 
destroyed,  and  could  be  easily  reassembled. 
Even  If  the  data  bank  is  never  reassembled, 
a  80on-to-be-computerlzed  Index  would  en- 
able the  Army  to  reconstruct  parts  of  the 
data  bank  as  needed. 

The  abandoned  data  bank  Is  the  com- 
puterized file  of  Civil  Disturbance  Incident 
Reports  maintained  by  the  Army  Intelligence 
Command  Headquarters  here.  The  Incident 
reports  included  not  only  "civil  disttirb- 
anoes,"  but  lawful  and  nonviolent  meetings 
and  lectures  as  well.  The  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  and  a  labor  union  were  In- 
cluded (CW  Feb.  11,  26). 

AMKBICAN  CITIZEN  HOT  THS  BimCT 

Sen.  Sam.  J.  Ervln  (D-N.C.)  Chairman  of 
the    Constitutional    Rights    Subcommittee. 


charged  the  Army  with  "unjustified  interfer- 
ence into  domestic  political  activities."  "I 
suggest  that  the  Army  regroup,  redefine  their 
strategic  objectives,  and  reidentify  the  ene- 
my. Under  our  Constitution,  that  enemy  Is 
not  the  American  citizen,"  he  declared. 

In  a  letter  to  Ervln  and  several  other  con- 
gressmen released  last  week,  Army  General 
Counsel  Robert  E.  Jordan  admitted  that  such 
a  data  bank  existed,  and  that  It  had  been 
used  to  compile  "an  identification  list  which 
included  the  names  and  descriptions  of  in- 
dividuals who  might  be  Involved  in  civil  dis- 
turbance situations." 

Jordan  said  that  the  Army  has  ordered  the 
destruction  of  all  copies  of  the  Identification 
list,  and  that  the  use  of  "the  civil  disturb- 
ance data  bank  was  discontinued  since,  after 
study,  it  was  determined  that  the  data  bank 
was  not  required  to  support  potential  Army 
civil  disturbance  missions." 

An  Army  spokesman  said  that  use  of  the 
data  bank  was  stopped  Feb.  18.  He  also  said 
that  IBM  1401  used  for  the  data  bank  had 
also  been  used  for  payroll  and  other  com- 
mand functions,  and  would  continue  to  be 
used  in  those  areas. 

input    not    DESTROYED 

The  spokesman  was  unable  to  say  wheth- 
er the  data  bank  tapes  had  been  erased,  or 
if  they  had  merely  been  placed  in  storage. 
Fnirthermore,  he  admitted  that  copies  of  the 
input  to  the  data  bank  have  not  been  de- 
stroyed, and  that  the  status  of  these  copies 
"is  being  reviewed." 

Under  the  old  procedure.  1.000  military 
field  agents,  as  part  of  their  Job,  collected 
newspap>er  clippings,  police  reports,  and  other 
Information  on  "civil  disturbances."  These 
reports  were  sent  to  the  seven  Military  In- 
telligence (MI)  group  headquarters,  who  for- 
warded them  here  to  Fort  Holabird  for  in- 
clusion In  the  data  bank. 

Under  the  new  procedure,  the  field  agents 
still  collect  the  same  Information  and  for- 
WEird  it  to  the  seven  headquarters,  as  be- 
fore. Now,  however,  the  headquarters  keep 
the  information  and  do  not  forward  It  to  the 
central  data  bank. 

Furthermore,  the  MI  headquarters  still 
have  copies  of  everything  which  they  sent  to 
Fort  Holabird.  The  Army  spokesman  ad- 
mitted that  the  only  real  change  in  proce- 
dure under  the  new  ruling  Is  the  elimination 
of  the  central  data  bank.  A  non-computer- 
ized version  of  the  data  bank  exists,  although 
dispersed  to  seven  locations,  and  collection 
of  information  continues. 


"computer-aided" 

Jordan  concluded  his  letter  with  the  state- 
ment: "No  computerized  data  bank  of  civil 
disturbance  Information  Is  (now)  being 
maintained."  But  that  statement  is  correct 
only  If  one  distinguishes  between  computer- 
ized and  computer-aided.  At  least  one  com- 
puter-aided data  bank  of  civilian  disturbance 
information  is  still  being  used. 

That  data  bank  Is  maintained  by  the  do- 
mestic intelligence  section  of  the  Counter- 
intelligence Analysis  Division  (Clad)  of  the 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for  In- 
telligence. An  Army  spokesman  admitted 
that  such  a  data  bank  existed,  but  refused 
any  other  comment. 

Other  sources  report  that  the  Clad  data 
bank  Is  In  the  domestic  war  room  of  the 
Pentagon. 

COMPUTERIZED   MASTER   INDEX 

In  his  letter  to  the  congressmen,  Jordan 
reported  the  existence  of  a  master  Index  of 
the  names  of  everyone  ever  Investigated  by  a 
defense  agency.  Called  the  Defense  Index  of 
Investigations,  It  was  established  at  Fort 
Holabird  In  1965  and  Is  presently  being  com- 
puterized. 

"Data  Included  In  this  Index  Is  limited 
only  to  the  identification  of  an  Individual, 
the  type  of  Investigation  conducted,  date  of 
completion,  and  the  location  of  the  inves- 


tigation (for  example.  Army  Investigations 
are  filed  in  the  InvesUgatlve  Records  Re- 
pository) .  The  data  is  placed  on  keypunched 
cards  which  most  be  alphabeUcally  filed." 
Jordan  said.  Unofficial  sources  report  that 
there  are  now  over  18  million  cards. 

When  the  computer  is  installed,  according 
to  Jordan,  information  on  these  cards  will 
be  entered  into  the  computer.  "The  purpose 
of  this  computer  will  be  to  rapidly  Identify 
and  indicate  the  location  of  files  needed  in 
security  investigations." 

Army  and  Defense  Department  spokesmen 
declined  to  amplify  on  Jordan's  statement. 
But  other  sources  said  that  the  index  prob- 
ably contained  references  to  jjersons  men- 
tioned in  the  Civil  Disturbance  Incident  Re- 
ports as  well  as  those  Included  in  the  Clad 
data  bank.  If  this  is  true,  then  the  Army 
could  easily  recompile  the  data  on  anyone 
who  had  a  listing  in  the  civil  disturbance  In- 
cident report  data  bank.  This  could  be  done 
by  checking  the  index  for  the  name;  if  the 
index  Indicated  a  listing  in  the  now  aban- 
doned data  bank,  the  intelligence  officer 
would  only  need  to  contact  the  seven  MI 
offices  to  recompile  the  file. 

OTHER    ARMY    FILES 

The  Army  does  not  Just  investigate  politi- 
cal activists.  In  fact,  most  of  its  investiga- 
tions are  in  other  areas.  In  his  letter.  Jordan 
noted:  "The  U.S.  Army  Investigative  Rec- 
ords Repository,  run  by  the  IntelUgence 
Command,  has  approximately  7  million  files 
relating  principally  to  security,  loyalty,  or 
criminal  investigations  of  former  and  pres- 
ent members  of  the  Army,  civilian  employees 
and  contractor  personnel." 

Unofficial  sources  report  that  "contractor 
personnel"  goes  as  far  afield  as  employees  of 
the  Red  Cross.  Furthermore,  they  say  that 
the  Investigative  Records  Repository  also 
contains  information  on  aliens.  Including 
prospective  spouses  of  Army  personnel  and 
aliens  investigated  because  of  complaints. 

In  all,  ten  Defense  Department  Agencies 
maintain  data  banks  of  investigative  rec- 
ords. These  agencies  include  the  Navy,  Air 
Force,  Defense  Atomic  Support  Agency,  and 
the  Defense  Supply  Agency. 

A  data  bank  is  even  maintained  on  news- 
paper reporters  accredited  to  the  Pentagon, 
and  Includes  comments  on  "Inaccurate  re- 
porting." 

Access  to  files,  according  to  Jordan,  "is 
limited  by  reg^ulation  to  specifically  author- 
ized Executive  Branch  agencies." 

ERVIN   CRITICAL 

Sen.  Ervln  has  been  particularly  critical 
of  the  Army's  collection  of  data  on  civilians, 
calling  it  "a  case  of  military  overkill."  He 
continued:  "Regardless  of  the  imaginary 
military  objective,  the  chief  casualty  of  this 
overMli  la  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

CALLS   FOR   NEW   AGENCY 

Sen.  Ervin  concluded  that  Jordan's  letter 
"provides  a  remarkable  demonstration  of  the 
need  not  only  for  new  laws  but  for  a  new 
agency  to  regulate  data  banks  and  protect 
Individual  privacy." 


[From  the  Washington  (D.C.  Star,  Mar.  28, 

1970) 

Despite  Denials,  Army  Sends  Spies  to 

Rallies 

(By  Morton  Kondracke) 

Despite  Army  denials  that  It  engages  in 

such  activity,  a  military  Intelligence  unit  in 

Washington  regularly  Infiltrates  and  reports 

on  civilian  political  groups. 

And  In  aplte  of  assurances  the  Army  gave 
to  a  congressman,  the  unit  has  not  destroyed 
its  extensive  political  file  on  civilians.  It 
has  merely  classified  It  to  keep  it  secret. 

Agents  of  the  unit,  the  116tli  Military  In- 
telligence Group,  have  poeed  as  newsmen 
and  photographers  at  rallies  to  get  pictures 
for  their  files  and  at  one  time  the  unit  even 
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maintained  a  video  tape  truck  marked  'Mid- 
west News." 

NO  LONGBR  HAS  TK0CK 

The  truck  ar.d  Its  taping  equipment,  pur- 
chased at  the  end  of  a  fiscal  year  with  un- 
expended funds,  have  been  disposed  of  re- 
cently out  of  concern  the  civilian  spying 
would  be  discovered  and  exposed. 

Information  on  the  unit's  activities  was 
given  to  the  Sun -Times  by  sources  who  asked 
not  to  be  Identified.  Col!  Frederick  Barrett, 
commander  of  the  118th,  refused  to  grant 
a  request  for  an  Interview  saying  Army  regu- 
lations prohibited  It. 

Data  on  the  llBth  activities  has  been  sup- 
plied to  Rep.  Cornelius  Oallagher.  D-N.J.. 
who,  with  Sen.  Sam  Ervln,  D-N.C.  has  been 
probing  Army  cUillan  Intelligence  gather- 
ing. 

Both  Gallagher  and  Ervln  earlier  this  year 
announced  plans  to  hold  meetings  on  In- 
telligence gathering  and  evaluation  programs 
maintained  by  the  armed  services  and  aimed 
at  civilians  In  this  country.  Gallagher,  how- 
ever, called  off  the  proposed  House  hearings 
earlier  this  month. 

CNrr  NOT  MENTIONED 

In  his  announcement  at  that  cancellation. 
Gallagher  made  no  mention  of  the  activities 
of  the  116th.  The  Army  has  not  replied  to  a 
eerlee  of  questions  about  the  116th  submitted 
10  dayB  ago. 

The  activities  of  the  116th  appear  to  con- 
tradict official  assurances  given  by  the  Army 
on  Jan.  26  that  it  never  engages  in  under- 
cover operations  in  the  civilian  community. 

In  answer  to  a  question  about  general 
Intelligence  activities,  the  Army  said  that 
"for  some  time,  there  has  been  a  specific 
prohibition  against  military  personnel  un- 
dertaking such  activities  as  undercover  op- 
erations In  the  civilian  community. 

"ESiceptlona  to  this  policy  may  be  made 
by  appropriate  civilian  officials,  but  none 
have  been  made." 

Despite  this  statement,  the  116th  main- 
tains a  staff  of  20  agents  whoee  Job  It  is  to 
Infiltrate  political  groups  and  to  observe 
politically  active  persons  In  the  Washing- 
ton area. 

POSK  AS  STtTDENTS 

Some  of  the  agents  have  grown  beards  and 
long  hair  to  pass  as  students  on  college  cam- 
puses in  the  Washington  area.  Others  pose 
as  members  of  the  working  press  to  obtain 
pictures  of  those  Involved  In  political  activ- 
ities. 

The  pictures  are  kept  on  file  and  are  re- 
produced for  agents  attending  demonstra- 
tions to  enable  them  to  Identify  those  par- 
ticipating. 

TTie  unit  has  furnished  tape  recorders  to 
agents  attending  rallies  so  they  can  clandes- 
tinely record  speeches  and  conversations. 

The  videotape-sound  truck  was  driven  to 
demonstrations  by  agents  posing  as  television 
newsmen  for  the  nonexistent  "Midwest 
News." 

At  one  large  demonstration,  the  Nov.  15 
anti-war  march  on  Washington,  Intelligence 
agents  were  assigned  to  bridges  along  the 
Baltimore-Washington  p.irkway  to  count  the 
number  of  buses  heading  for  Washington 
bearing  demonstrators. 

The  political  Intelligence  activities  of  the 
116th  are  frequently  undertaken  In  concert 
with  two  other  groups,  the  108th  at  Ft. 
Meade.  Md.,  and  the  902D.  also  located  in 
Washington,  which  reports  directly  to  the 
assistant  chief  of  staff  for  intelligence. 

Information  collected  by  the  llGth  is 
transferred  to  a  file  of  5-by-7-lnch  Index 
cards.  The  unit  has  several  thousand  such 
cards  on  file,  each  referring  to  a  different 
activist  In  the  Washington  area. 

The  cards  contain  a  plcttire  of  the  person, 
his  name,  address,  occupation  and  back- 
ground, a  list  of  the  political  groups  to  which 
he  belongs,  notes  on  political  meetings  and 
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demonstrations  he  has  attended,  and  a  sum- 
mary of  his  views  on  political  issues. 

One  person  known  to  be  listed  in  the  file 
Is  Julius  Hobson.  civil  rights  activist  and  for- 
mer member  of  the  Washington  Board  of 
Education. 

Existence  of  such  a  file  appears  to  con- 
tradict assurances  the  Army  gave  Gallagher 
that  political  intelligence  records  at  local 
military  Intelligence  groups  would  be  de- 
stroyed. 

The  Sun-Times  received  information  from 
tae  Army,  however,  that  the  only  file  so  far 
destroyed  was  the  computerized  data  bank 
maintained  at  the  Army  laielUgence  center 
at  Pt.  Holablrd  In  Baltimore. 

Information  that  formerly  fed  the  com- 
puter is  still  at  Holablrd  on  paper,  and  no 
order  has  been  issued  to  destroy  It  or  files 
kept  at  the  local  level. 

Similar  files  are  located  at  military  intel- 
ligence units  at  Ft.  Devens.  Mass.;  Pt.  Meade. 
Md.,  Ft.  McPherson,  Ga.;  Pt.  Sheridan,  m.;  Pt. 
Sam  Houston,  Tex.;  San  Francisco  and  Hono- 
lulu. Other  files  are  located  at  Ft.  Monroe. 
Va.,  and  a  microfilm  file,  containing  FBI 
reports  as  well  as  Army  Information,  Is  kept 
by  the  Army's  counterintelligence  analysis 
division  in  Alexandria.  Va. 

Shortly  after  Army  general  counsel  Robert 
E.  Jordan  III  gave  Gallagher  assurances  about 
the  destruction  of  these  files,  a  meeting  was 
held  at  the  116th  to  inform  agents  that  the 
unit  would  continue  most  of  its  activities 

The  only  activity  to  be  discontinued,  the 
agents  were  told,  was  operation  of  the  com- 
puter in  Baltimore.  The  agents  were  told  they 
would  continue  to  infiltrate  and  monitor  local 
political  groups. 

However,  the  agents  were  Informed  that  all 
files  and  operations  of  the  116th  were  to  be 
classified  to  prevent  release  of  any  Informa- 
tion about  them  to  either  the  press  or  Con- 
gress. 

The  agents  were  warned  that  disclosure  of 
the  Information  would  subject  them  to  court- 
martial  or  prosecution  in  civilian  courts  "for 
violation  of  national  security." 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  12,  1970J 

United  States  To  Tighten  StrRVEHLANCE  or 

Radicals 

(By  James  M.  Naughton) 

Washington,  April  11— The  Nixon  Admin- 
istration, alarmed  by  what  it  regards  as  a 
rising  tide  of  radical  extremism,  is  planning 
to  step  up  surveillance  of  militant  left-wing 
groups  and  individuals. 

The  objective,  according  to  White  House 
officials.  Is  to  find  out  who  the  potential 
bomb  planters  and  snipers  may  be  before 
they  endanger  others. 

Preparations  for  expanding  and  Improving 
the  domestic  Intelligence  apparatus — In- 
formers, undercover  agents,  wiretaps — were 
disclosed  in  a  series  of  Interviews  with  key 
officials,  who  requested  anonymity. 

According  to  these  officials.  President  Nixon 
is  disturbed  by  the  rash  of  bombings  and 
bomb  scares,  courtroom  disruptions  and  re- 
ports of  small  but  growing  numbers  of  young 
people  who  feel  alienated  from  the  American 
system. 

FARAIXELS     ARE     DRAWN 

On  March  12.  the  same  day  that  bombs 
exploded  In  three  Manhattan  office  buildings. 
Mr.  Nixon  met  over  dinner  in  the  White 
House  with  Irving  Krlstol.  professor  of  urban 
values  at  New  York  University. 

One  aide  who  attended  the  dinner  said 
the  discussion  Included  attempts  to  draw 
parallels  between  young  white  Americans 
from  middleclaas  backgrounds  who  are  re- 
sorting to  violence  and  the  Narodnlkl — chil- 
dren of  the  mid-19th  century  Russian  aris- 
tocracy who  murdered  Czar  Alexander  U,  and 
betwe^i  militant  black  nationalists  here  and 
Algerian  revolutionaries. 

Mr,  Krlstol  told,  the  President  it  was  not 
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unrealistic  to  expect  the  Latin  American  re- 
sort to  political  kidnaplngs  to  spread  soon  to 
Washington.  Mr.  Krlstol  confirmed  the  din- 
ner meeting  and  said,  "Some  of  these  kids 
don't  know  what  country  this  Is.  They  think 
It's  Bolivia." 

Some,  but  not  all.  of  Mr.  Nixon's  domestic 
advisers  are  convinced  that  the  situation  is 
critical.  One  of  the  more  conservative  aides 
contended,  "We  are  facing  the  most  severe 
Internal  security  threat  this  country  has  seen 
since  the  Depression." 

The  officials  have  concluded  that  attempts 
to  bring  militants  back  Into  society's  main- 
stream are  as  futile,  ats  one  stated  it,  "as 
turning  off  the  radio  In  the  middle  of  a  ball 
game  to  try  to  change  the  score." 

The  official  view  is  that  extreme  radicals 
cannot  be  won  over  with  welfare,  electoral  or 
draft  reforms  or  by  White  House  rhetoric. 
"It  wouldn't  make  a  bit  of  difference  If  the 
war  and  racism  ended  overnight,"  said  a 
highly  placed  Nixon  assistant.  "We're  deal- 
ing with  the  criminal  mind,  with  people  who 
have  snapped  for  some  reason. 

Accordingly,  the  Administration  sees  Its 
prime  responsibility  as  protecting  the  In- 
nocent from  "revolutionary  terrorism."  The 
President  eald  last  month,  when  he  asked 
Congress  for  broader  Federal  Jurisdiction  and 
stlffer  penalties  In  bombing  cases,  that  they 
were  the  work  of  "young  criminals  posturing 
as  romantic  revolutionaries." 

TOUGHER  PROBLEM  TODAY 

To  keep  tabs  on  Individuals  referred  to  by 
the  President  as  "{wtential  murderers"  will 
require  updating  an  Intelligence  system 
geared  to  monitoring  the  Communists  three 
decades  ago.  the  aides  said. 

They  said  It  was  easy  to  keep  track  of 
the  Communists  because  they  had  a  highly 
organized  system  that  undercover  agents 
could  penetrate  easily.  But  today's  alleged 
anarchists  are  disorganized,  operating  in 
groups  of  three  or  four,  and  difficult  to  de- 
tect. 

"We  know  there  are  people  training  them- 
selves In  certain  forms  of  guerrilla  warfare 
and  the  use  of  explosives,"  said  an  official, 
"but  it's  extremely  difficult  to  answer  the 
who.  when  and  how." 

A  Nixon  aide  who  Is  aware  of  the  Justice 
Department's  intelligence  operations  said 
there  was  no  advance  warning  of  the  arson 
that  destroyed  a  Bank  of  America  branch  In 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  last  month.  He  said 
that  "We  knew  of  the  New  York  bomb 
factory"  in  a  Greenwich  Village  townhouse, 
but  only  Just  before  it  exploded  on  March 
6,  killing  three  young  people. 

White  House  officials  wonder  aloud  why 
one  of  the  victims.  Diana  Oughton,  28  years 
old,  once  active  in  legitimate  reform  efforts, 
became  a  member  of  a  militant  faction  of 
the  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society. 

"If  we  had  a  (phone)  tap  on  Diana 
Oughton."  a  Presidential  assistant  said,  "we 
might  have  arrested  her  before  the  bombs 
went  off  and  nobody  would  have  died." 

StTHVIVOR    IS   TRACED 

The  official  said  that  Federal  agents  had 
traced  a  survivor  of  the  Greenwich  Village 
blast.  Cathlyn  Piatt  Wllkerson.  to  Canada, 
but  he  expressed  •  •  •  was  not  capable  of 
pinpointing  her  activities  before  she  became 
a  fugitive. 

Administration  sources  would  not  disclose 
details  of  the  changes  they  are  preparing  In 
the  Intelligence  mechanism,  although  they 
said  a  good  deal  of  interdepartmental  dis- 
cussion about  them  was  under  way. 

One  suggestion  was  said  to  be  the  possi- 
bility of  the  Justice  Department  providing 
grants  through  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration  to  local  police  depart- 
men/ta  for  tralnUi^  In  domestic  Intelligence 
gathering. 

Only  ^F•w  York  City  and  District  of  Co- 
lun^a  police   men  have   adequate  inteUi- 
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gence  systems,  one  official  said,  adding:  "We 
need  better  trained  people  in  metropolitan 
police  departments  so  they  can  distinguish 
between  a  guy  with  a  beard  and  a  subver- 
sive." 

The  White  House  Is  aware  of  the  political 
sensitivity  of  domestic  Intelligence  gather- 
ing, which  one  aide  described  as  "hangups 
in  the  question  of  snooping."  He  contended, 
however,  that  the  Government  was  less  In- 
terested In  prosecuting  Individuals  than  in 
gathering  information  to  "prevent  the  per- 
petration of  an  act  of  violence." 

LIBERTIES    GAIN    SEEN 

It  would  help  to  have  "broader  public 
awareness"  of  the  need  for  Improved  surveil- 
lance techniques,  he  said.  "One  of  the  great- 
est disservices  Senator  [Joseph]  McCarthy 
did  to  this  country  was  to  swing  the  jjendu- 
Imn  so  far  that  people  no  longer  want  to 
think  about  Internal  security,"  the  official 
said. 

He  argued  that  It  would.  In  fact,  increase 
safeguards  of  the  civil  liberties  of  individuals 
to  have  a  greater  awareness  of  which  mem- 
bers of  society  posed  a  threat. 

'My  concern  Is  that  sooner  or  later  tills 
Is  going  to  kUl  Innocent  people. "  the  official 
said.  "There  will  be  tremendous  public  out- 
rage and  not  enough  time  for  restrained, 
measured  response.  People  will  demand  that 
their  police  start  cracking  heads. 

"The  greatest  safeguard  for  rights  of  Indi- 
viduals Is  to  have  good  information  on  what 
the  [radical  fringes]  are  doing.  Stop  them 
before  the  bombings.  Bomb  legislation  [with 
heavier  penalties]   Is  after  the  fact." 

Mr.  Nixon,  who  prefers  to  decide  on  Ad- 
ministration policy  after  receiving  a  set  of 
clearly  defined  options,  apparently  has  little 
choice  but  to  adopt  the  recommendations 
of  his  more  conservative  staff  members  for 
Increased  surveillance.  Liberal  advisers  have 
not  provided  him  with  alternatives. 

Indeed,  the  liberals  do  not  appear  to  have 
any  answers  to  the  problem  of  American  rad- 
icalism. As  one  White  House  Liberal  put 
it:  "What  does  Richard  Nixon  do  for  these 
people,  short  of  resigning  the  Presidency?" 

[From  the  Computer  World,  Apr.  8,   1970] 
Army  Admits  Data  Banks  Exist 

(By  Joseph  Hanlon) 

Washington,  D.C. — The  Army  had  ad- 
mitted the  existence  of  at  least  one  more 
data  bank  on  lawful  civilian  political  activi- 
ty, and  is  canvassing  Its  own  intelligence 
operations  to  find  out  if  there  are  any 
others. 

In  addition,  the  Army  has  acknowledged 
the  accuracy  of  charges  made  In  CW  (March 
11)  and  elsewhere  that  there  has  been  no 
change  In  the  policy  as  to  the  collection 
of  data,  and  that  other  non-computerized 
data   banks   of  civilian  activity   still   exist. 

ARMY   ISSUES  OIREITrTVE 

The  Army's  admissions  are  contained  In 
a  directive  from  Secretary  of  the  Army  Stan- 
ley R.  Resor.  dated  March  6  and  Just  recent- 
ly released,  and  In  a  letter  from  Under  Sec- 
retly of  the  Army  Thaddeus  R.  Beal  to 
several  congressmen. 

The  Resor  directive,  "Restrictions  on  In- 
telligence Operations  Involving  Civilian  Ac- 
tivities," thanks  three  generals  for  the  ac- 
tion to  eliminate  "computer  data  banks 
(plural),  containing  information  on  civil- 
ians." This  Is  the  first  admission  by  the 
Army  that  there  has  ever  been  more  than 
one  such  data  bank. 

The  directive  asks  all  Intelligence  unit 
comanders  "to  report  whether  their  com- 
mand has  any  form  of  oomputerized  data 
bank  relating  to  civilians  Or  clTlllan  activity, 
other  than  data  banks  dealing  with  routine 
administrative  actions,"  and  orders  the  com- 
mand to  eltbw  "destroy"  the  data  bank  or 
request  special  permission  to  keep  It. 


Finally,  Resor  admitted  that  the  Army  is 
still  only  reviewing  Its  policy  of  "direct  overt 
observations  of  incidents  in  progress"  and 
of  "spot  reporting."  This  could  mean  that 
the  1,000  Army  Intelligence  field  agents  are 
still  collecting  Information  on  union  meet- 
ings, strikes,  church  meetings,  political  meet- 
ings, and  non-violent  protests. 

ARMY    REFUSES    COMMENT 

The  Army  has  refused  to  make  any  com- 
ment on  lis  data  Ixmks  since  early  last 
month,  but  apparently  even  where  It  claims 
to  have  "destroyed"  computerized  data  banks. 
It  has  kept  the  original  data,  and  possibly 
data  tapes  and  software  as  well.  "Destroyed" 
may  only  mean  that  computers  are  no  longer 
being  used  to  access  the  data. 

The  Army  has  cited  other  more  pressing 
matters,  such  as  providing  Information  on 
the  Army's  handling  of  the  malls.  More  re- 
centlv.  It  said  that  It  couldnt  answer  ques- 
tions" because  of  the  ACLU  (American  Civil 
Liberties  Union)  suit  against  the  Army. 

Meanwhile,  a  full  hearing  on  the  ACLU  re- 
quest for  an  injunction  against  the  Army's 
collection  of  data  on  civilians  has  been  set 
for  April  22  In  the  UB.  District  Court  here 
[CW.Peb.  25]. 

In  its  suit,  the  ACLU  charges  that  the 
Army's  surveillance  "casts  a  pall  over  lawful 
political  protest"  and  deters  people  from  ex- 
ercising their  Plist  Amendment  rights  "for 
fear  they  wiU  be  made  subjects  of  reports  in 
the  Army's  Intelligence  network  [and]  that 
perrrianent  reports  of  their  activities  will  be 
maintained  in  the  Army's  data  bank." 

TELETYPE    NETWORK 

In  addition  to  compiling  reports  on  Inci- 
dents and  individuals,  the  Army  also  circu- 
lates reports  through  to  Army  posts  through- 
out the  country  by  Teletype.  The  ACLU  siUt 
contains  as  evidence  the  Teletype  reports  for 
March  13,  14,  and  18,  1968. 

Events  reported  In  those  teletype  reports 
include: 

20  people  picketing  the  federal  buUdlng  in 
Hartford,  Conn. 

35  persons  demonstrating  at  Port  Hamilton 

In  Brooklyn. 
An  anti-draft  meeting  In  Philadelphia. 
A  speech  at  Emmanual  Methodist  Church 

in  Detroit.  _,^,.,. 

21  pro- Vietnam  •war  pickets  at  -he  White 

House. 

All  were  without  incident,  according  to  the 
Teletype  reports. 

[Prom  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press. 
Apr.  19,  1970] 
Army  Aocuskd  or  "Bio  Bbothee"  Watch 
ON  Civilians 
(By  Daniel  Rapoport) 
Washingtow.— Is  the  United  States  Army, 
in   the  fashion  of  a  military   dictatorship, 
malnUlnlng   constant   surveillance    of   dis- 
senters and   other  olvlUans  It   classifies  as 
potential  troublemakers? 

A  number  of  civil  libertarians  and  political 
activists  contend  It  Is.  The  Army  acknowl- 
edges that  until  recently  it  dabbled  in  the 
field  but  says  for  all  Intents  and  purposes  It 
no  longer  does. 

The  chairman  of  a  House  subcommittee 
who  initially  criticized  the  Army  now  says 
he  believes  "It  has  gotten  out  of  the  busl- 
neas."  The  chairman  of  a  similar  Senate 
panel  has  denounced  the  Army  a-.d  Is  deeply 
skeptical  of  claims  that  It  has  changed  Its 
ways. 

ATTACKED  IN  OOtmT 

A  U.S.  district  court  here  currently  Is 
weighing  a  request  that  It  declare  unconsti- 
tutional the  Pentagon's  surveillance  of  "law- 
ful political  activities"  by  civilians  associated 
with  the  military. 

The  court  also  has  been  asked  to  order  the 
Army  to  cease  spying  on  such  groups  and  In- 


dividuals, to  stop  collecting  data  about  them 
and  to  destroy  those  existing  files. 

The  suit  was  brought  by  13  individuals  and 
organizations  whose  actions  have  been  moni- 
tored by  Army  Intelligence  agents. 

For  years  the  Army  has  conducted  security 
checks  on  civilians  working  for  the  service 
or  defense  contractors.  In  1965  it  officially 
became  Interested  In  civilians  not  related 
to  the  military. 

WIDENED  SCOPE 

The  Justification:  To  be  able  to  spot  in  ad- 
vance potential  civil  disorders  which  the 
Army  might  be  called  upon  to  quell. 

Two  years  later,  according  to  former  In- 
telligence Capt.  Christopher  Pyle.  the  Army 
widened  Its  sccpe  "to  Include  the  political 
beliefs  and  actions  of  Individuals  and  or- 
ganizations active  in  the  cK'll  rights,  white 
supremacy,  black  power  and  antiwar  move- 
ments." 

Most  Americans  had  taken  It  for  granted 
that  the  military  served  as  their  defender 
against  foreign  aggressors.  Civilian  agencies, 
such  as  local  police  and  FBI.  protected  them 
against  Internal  subversion. 

Most  of  the  critics  of  the  Army's  surveil- 
lance program  concede  the  Army's  need  to 
acquire  certain  Information  to  carry  out  Its 
riot  control  mission.  But  they  say  that  when 
the  Army  goes  beytmd  what  It  needs  for  that 
mission  and  begins  to  spy  on  Individuals  It 
produces.  In  the  words  of  a  celebrated  court 
decision,  "a  chilling  effect"  on  the  right  of 
free  speech  and  expression. 

SENATOR    OPENS    XTP 

"The  right  Or  the  business  of  the  Army 
...  Is  to  know  about  the  conditions  of 
highways,  bridges  and  facilities."  said  Sen. 
Sam  Ervln,  D-N.C.  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Donstltuttonal  rights  subcommittee. 

"It  Is  not  tio  predict  trends  and  reactions 
by  keeping  track  of  the  thoughts  and  ac- 
tXons  of  Americans  exercising  First  Amend- 
ment freedoms  .  .  .  regardless  of  the  Ima- 
gined military  objective. 

"The  chief  casualty  of  this  overkill  Is 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
every  appointed  official  has  taken  an  oath  to 
defend." 

Even  some  members  of  the  Army's  Counter 
Intelligence  Corps,  the  unit  responsible  for 
the  program,  reportedly  were  concerned  at 
the  direction  the  program  was  taking. 

TOtrCHKD  OPT  DEBATE 

Congressional  and  Journalistic  Interest  In 
the  Army's  survelUttfice  of  civilians  started 
In  January  vrtth  the  publication  of  an  article 
In  the  magazine,  "Washington  Monthly." 

The  author  was  Pyle,  currently  a  doctoral 
candidate  at  Columbia  Unlversl^,  but  from 
1966  to  1968  a  captain  in  Army  intelligence. 

Among  the  specific  charges  that  have  been 
directed  against  the  Army,  both  in  and  out 
of  court  and  by  Pyle  and  others: 

Extensive  flies  are  maintained  on  virtually 
ever>'  activist  political  group  In  the  coimtry. 

They  Include  not  only  extremist  organiza- 
tions with  a  penchant  toward  violence  like 
the  Revolutionary  Action  Movement  and  the 
Mlnutemen  but  such  nonviolent  groups  like 
the  Christian  Leadership  Conference,  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People  and  the  Yotuig  Americans  for 
Freedom. 

Dossiers  and  computerized  Indexes  are 
maintained  on  such  Individuals  as  Mrs.  Mar- 
tin Luther  King.  Negro  Georgia  State  Rep. 
Julian  Bond,  folk  singers  Arlo  Outherie  and 
Phil  Ochs.  a  retired  admiral  and  general 
who  oppose  U.S.  Vietnam  policy  and  an  un- 
identified active  duty  Army  general  who 
somehow  or  other  got  on  the  mailing  list 
of  an  underground   newspaper. 

The  Army  has  maintained  computerized 
tia'a  banks  In  which  Information  on  Individ- 
uals or  organleatlons  can  be  Instantaneously 
produced. 
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Underground  operatives  from  among  some 
nearly  1.000  Army  plainclothes  Intelligence 
agents,  have  poeed  as  newsmen  and  photog- 
raphers at  antiwar  demonstrations  and  as 
bearded  students  on  college  campuses. 

In  Washington,  personnel  from  the  116th 
Military  Intelligence  Group  operated  a  video 
tape  truck  carrying  the  markings  of  a  fictiti- 
ous outfit  known  as  "Midwest  News."  Pur- 
poee  of  these  activities  was  to  gather  infor- 
mation and  pictures. 

The  Army  has  compiled  "blacklists"  of  in- 
dividuals and  organizations,  who  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Army,  "might  cause  trouble 
for  the  Army." 

The  Army  has  answered  some  but  not  all 
of  the  charges.  Its  sjiokeemen  point  out  that 
the  p>endlng  lawsuit — Instituted  by  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union — plus  the 
permanent  reluctance  for  security  reasons  to 
talk  about  Intelligence  gathering  activities 
bar  complete  discussion. 

But  in  a  series  of  letters  from  high-ranking 
officials  and  a  memorandum,  from  Army  Sec- 
retary Stanley  Reeor  the  Army  has  said  that 
It  has  dismantled  Its  giant  computer  bank  at 
the  Intelligence  command  headquarters  in 
Ft.  Holablrd.  Md. 

The  memorandum  said  the  Army  has  set 
down  a  policy  that  no  such  computerized 
flies  of  civilians  shall  exist  without  prior 
approval  from  the  secretary  of  the  Army  and 
consultation  with  appropriate  congressional 
committees,  and  has  destroyed  or  will  de- 
stroy all  "blacklists." 

Rep.  Cornelius  GaUagher,  D-N.J.,  chair- 
man of  the  House  of  privacy  subcommittee. 
says  he  is  convinced  of  the  Army's  "Integrity 
on  this  point  and  no  longer  sees  a  need  to 
hold  the  public  hearings  he  had  planned." 

Critics  have  charged,  however,  the  writ- 
ten letters  from  the  Army  to  Gallagher  and 
Ervln  contained  loopholes,  such  as  a  prom- 
ise to  destroy  computerized  data  banks  with- 
out saying  what  would  be  done  to  the  raw, 
paper  files  whose  information  was  fed  Into 
the  computer. 

Gallagher  who  had  said  an  unchecked  ci- 
vilian surveillance  S3r»tem  represented  a  "po- 
lice state"  philosophy,  said  he  had  been  as- 
sured verbally  that  the  backup  files  also 
would  be  destroyed. 

"I  am  convinced  that  they  are  out  of  this 
business,"  Gallagher  said. 

Arthur  Pyle,  who  has  been  the  subject  of 
praise  from  many  oongreesmen,  Including 
Gallagher,  thinks  the  hearings  ahoiild  con- 
tinue. He  says  the  Army  has  gone  only  hall- 
way. 

Ervln  also  remains  unconvinced  the  Army 
has  "gotten  out  of  this  business."  He  still 
wante  to  hold  hearings  and  may  do  so  this 
summer. 

[Prom    the    St.    Petersburg     (Pla.)     Times, 

Apr.  19,    1970) 

ASMT  Took  iNixuaoENT  Look  At  Crazies' 

FtaBTLAND  Plot 

Washington. — A  contingent  of  "crazies" 
planned  to  board  the  Staten  Island  Ferry  a 
year  ago,  commandeer  the  vessel  and  order 
Its  captain  to  take  them  to  Cuba,  according 
to  a  document  purporting  to  be  an  Army 
counterintelligence    report. 

The  document,  dated  Feb.  27.  1969,  did  not 
Indicate  whether  the  Army  took  the  threat 
seriously.  The  event,  allegedly  scheduled  for 
March   1,  1969.  did  not  occur. 

Sources  close  to  the  Intelligence  com- 
munity said  the  document  was  an  example 
of  the  raw  material  that  flows  into  Army  flies 
in  its  s\irveillanoe  of  civilian  activities,  a 
practice  now  under  fire  in  Congress. 

The  report  said  a  group  known  as  "the 
crazies" — Including  memtMrs  of  the  Youth 
International  Party  (Tipples),  a  radical 
organization  that  the  Army  did  not  men- 
tion— planned  to  announce  their  "birth"  by 


first  stealing  a  mental  patient  from  Bellevue 
Hospital  In  Ne.v  York  City. 

After  leaving  Bellevue,  said  the  report,  the 
crazies  planned  to  board  the  ferry  peacefully. 

"When  they  get  on  board  they  plan  to 
threaten  the  boat's  captain  by  demanding 
that  he  take  them  to  Cuba."  the  report 
went  on.  "When  the  captain  obviously  re- 
fuses to  do  so,  they  plan  to  rush  to  one 
side  and  threaten  to  'tip  the  boat  over.'  " 

Then,  in  what  may  have  been  at  attempt 
to  Justify  Army  interest  in  the  caper,  the 
report  said : 

"Military  personnel  traveling  to  NYC  often 
use  the  Staten  Island  Perrv." 


(From  the  Washington  (DC.)  Evening  Star, 

Apr.  22.  1970) 

JtnXJE  Dismisses  St-rr  To  Bar  Army's 

Civilian  StJBvEaxxANCE 

(By  Donald  Hirzel) 

A  federal  Judge  here  dismissed  today  a 
suit  by  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
challenging  surveillance  of  civilian  activi- 
tlea  by  Army  Intelligence  units. 

The  ACLU  sought  a  preliminary  injunc- 
tion forbidding  the  Army  to  keep  data  on 
civilian  activities  such  as  civil  rights,  anti- 
war and  anU-draft  movements. 

U.S.  District  Judge  George  L.  Hart  ruled 
that  the  Army  Is  keeping  data  that  Is  avail- 
able to  all  news  media  and  that  Its  sur- 
veillance is  "not  an  unconstitutional  ac- 
tion .  .  .  and  does  not  threaten  the  rights  of 
Individuals." 

He  dismissed  the  case  on  a  motion  by 
Justice  Department  attorney  Kevin  C.  Maro- 
ney,  who  contended  such  data  is  needed  by 
the  Army  to  provide  security  in  time  of  civil 
strife. 

FYank  Askln,  a  Rutgers  University  pro- 
fessor who  argued  on  behalf  of  the  ACLU, 
indicated  the  dismissal  will  be  appealed. 

Hart  refused  to  permit  the  ACLU  to  put 
witnesses  on  the  stand — four  persons  who 
had  served  with  Army  Intelligence — but  re- 
lied on  written  affidavits  and  oral  arguments. 

In  his  arguments,  Askln  said  the  Army  has 
an  Intricate  system  of  intelligence  which  has 
been  carried  over  into  the  civilian  field  from 
its  original  use  in  checking  clearances  for 
employees  and  in  the  security  of  Army  oper- 
ations. 

He  said  the  Army's  "spying"  on  civilians 
creates  a  "chilling  effect"  on  persons  who 
want  to  protest  lawfully  and  that  it  vio- 
lates Individuals'  constitutional  rights. 

The  government  employs  hundreds  of 
agents  "lurking  around  the  country  spy- 
ing on  law-abiding  citizens  and  reporting 
beck  to  central  Army  headquarters,"  he 
claimed. 

The  ACLU  suit  charged  that  data  collected 
from  across  the  nation  is  compiled  In  com- 
puters at  Ft.  Holablrd  in  Baltimore. 

The  Army  has  announced  that  It  is  doing 
away  with  these  computer  banks.  However, 
the  ACLU  said,  the  Army  has  not  said  what 
tt  plans  to  do  with  the  data. 

Askln  had  a  running  dialogue  with  Hart 
during  his  argument. 

When  Askln  contended  that  the  Army  can- 
not lawfully  spy  on  political  activities  by 
using  undercover  agents  at  demonstrations. 
Hart  contended  that  such  events  usually  are 
reported  in  detail  by  the  news  media.  If 
newspapers  can  keep  files  on  such  activities, 
why  cant  the  Army?  he  said. 

Another  argument  by  Askln  was  that  In- 
formation gathered  today  on  individuals 
"might  be  thrown  up  to  them"  in  years  to 
come.  The  courts  are  here  to  protect  the 
rights  of  Individuals,  Hart  replied. 

The  Judge  said  he  felt  the  Army  had  an 
obligation  to  keep  such  information  because 
It  Is  called  to  aid  in  quelling  civil  disturb- 
ances. 


"They  could  go  in  cold,  but  the  military 
doesn't  like  to  be  fools,"  Hart  said. 

AGENTS    TALK    LATER 

At  a  press  conference  following  the  hear- 
ing, the  former  Army  Intelligence  agents  who 
had  expected  to  testify  told  of  their  experi- 
ences. 

Oliver  Pelrce,  25,  who  is  now  a  Massachu- 
setts budget  examiner,  said  he  served  with 
Army  intelligence  in  FM;.  Csirson,  Colo.,  and 
as  an  undercover  agent,  infiltrated  church 
groups,  the  Young  Democrats  and  a  ski  club. 

His  Job,  he  said,  was  to  repwrt  on  the 
groups'  activities  to  his  commanding  officer. 
Several  other  agents  were  doing  the  same 
Job,  he  said. 

The  four  told  newsmen  that  Information 
collected  eventually  filters  to  Ft.  Holablrd 
and  the  Pentagon. 


[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post.  Apr.  23. 
1970) 

Army    Check   on    Civillans   Is   Upheld 

The  Army's  right  to  "collect,  store  and  cir- 
culate" Information  on  the  lawful  political 
activities  of  civilian  dissenters  was  upheld  by 
a  federal  Judge  here  after  a  two-hour  hearing 
yesterday. 

U.S.  District  Judge  George  L.  Hart  Jr.  dis- 
missed a  suit  challenging  the  Army's  civilian 
intelligence  program  brought  by  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  Liberties  Union  on  behalf  of  12 
political  activists. 

At  times  describing  the  ACLU's  argument 
as  "ridiculous,"  Hart  ruled  that  the  Army's 
collection  of  facts  about  the  public  activities 
of  dissenters  is  akin  to  the  collection  of  facts 
by  newspapers. 

"Are  they  doing  anything  newspapers  are 
not  doing,"  Hart  asked,  "keeping  Information 
in  their  morgues?" 

Prank  Askln,  a  Rutgers  University  law  pro- 
fessor arguing  for  the  civil  liberties  group, 
replied:  "Newspapers  are  translstory.  Im- 
permanent things  .  .  .  ten  years  from  now 
no  one  wants  to  feel  that  the  Army  Is  keeping 
track  of  him  with  a  check  after  his  name." 

The  plaintiffs,  who  Include  the  Rev.  Albert 
Cleage,  a  black  minister  from  Detroit,  and 
Conrad  Lynn,  a  black  lawyer  from  New  York, 
claim  that  the  Army's  monitoring  of  their 
activities  casts  a  "chill  and  pall"  over  legiti- 
mate political  protest. 

The  Army  contends  its  intelligence  gather- 
ing apparatus — which  is  based  on  various  po- 
lice, f^l  and  media  reports  as  well  as  those 
from  more  than  1.000  agents — is  necessary  to 
gauge  the  possibility  of  civil  disturbances. 

Kevtn  Maroney,  a  lawyer  for  the  Justice 
Department's  Internal  security  division,  cited 
In  court  yesterday  such  antiwar  demonstra- 
tions as  the  1967  march  on  the  Pentagon  and 
the  slum  riots  In  Newark,  Detroit  and  else- 
where. 

In  1967-68.  Just  after  the  civilian  data  be- 
gan to  be  collected,  the  lawyer  said,  the  Na- 
tional Guard  was  called  out  83  times  to  aid 
In  disturbances  and  the  Army  was  called  out 
four  times. 

In  agreeing  with  Maroney,  Judge  Hart 
said:  "'When  they  are  called  In  (the  Army), 
If  they  do  not  have  Information  they  go  In 
cold  and  If  they  like  It  like  that,  they  are 
stupid." 

ACLU  lawyers  said  they  would  take  their 
case  to  the  VS.  Covirt  of  Appeals  here  to  seek 
a  summary  reversal  of  Hart's  ruling. 

The  suit  against  the  Army  was  brought  in 
Febniary.  It  was  prompted  by  an  article  In 
the  Washington  Monthly  written  by  a  former 
Intelligence  agent  and  detailing  the  opera- 
tion of  a  "computerized  data  bank"  on 
civilian  dissenters  kept  at  Ft.  Holablrd,  Md. 

Since  that  time.  In  response  to  congres- 
sional pressure,  the  Army  has  declared  Its 
Intention  of  closing  down  the  computer 
there,  destroying  a  so-called  "blacklist" 
(Identification    sheets    on    activists),    and 
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cutting  back  on  the  number  of  "spot  reports" 
on  public  protests. 

However,  the  Army  Is  maintaining  its  files 
in  various  other  places,  including  those  kept 
by  the  Counter-intelligence  Analysis  Divi- 
sion and  the  Continental  Army  Command  at 
Ft.  Monroe. 

The  ACLU  had  planned  to  present  as  wit- 
nesses yesterday  two  former  militarj-  intel- 
ligence agents,  but  Hart  refused  to  hear  their 
testimony.  At  a  press  conference  later,  they 
told  reporters  what  they  had  been  prepared 
to  testify. 

Oliver  Pierce,  25.  who  was  stationed  at  Ft. 
Carson  In  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  said  he 
was  assigned  by  his  colonel  to  infiltrate  the 
local  "Young  Action  Project"  made  up  of 
church  groups,  the  Young  Democrats  and  a 
ski  club. 

Pierce,  who  filed  detailed  reports  on  the 
group's  session  with  his  superior,  said  they 
were  concerned  about  YAP  because  its  or- 
ganizer had  been  in  several  peace  demon- 
strations. Pierce  said  the  group  was  non- 
poUtlcal. 

Ralph  Stein,  26,  formerly  the  New  Left  man 
for  the  CIAD,  said  he  did  such  things  as  pre- 
pare a  detailed  report  on  underground  news- 
papers for  a  CIA  official.  He  said  most  of 
CIAD's  Information  was  obtained  from  the 
FBI. 

(Prom  the  Chicago  (111.)   Sun-Times, 

Apr.  23,  19701 

Dismiss  Surr  on  Army  Ci\'ilian  Data  Pile 

(By  Morton  Kondracke) 

Washington.— A     suit      challenging     the 

Army's  gathering  of  political  intelligence  on 

civilians    was   thrown    out    of    U.S.    EMstrlct 

Court  here  Wednesday. 

Judge  George  L.  Hart  Jr.  ruled  that  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  had  failed 
to  show  that  the  Army  went  beyond  "keeping 
information  available  to  all  news  media  and 
stored  in  the  morgues  of  newspapers." 

He  said  the  Army  had  not  engaged  in  un- 
constitutional activities  or  threatened  con- 
stitutional rights.  The  ACLU  said  It  would 
api>eal. 

Prank  Askln.  an  ACLU  attorney,  had 
argued  that  the  Army's  Infiltration  of  politi- 
cal groups  and  Its  maintenance  of  extensive 
files  "has  a  chilling  effect"  on  expression  of 
dissent  and  Is  an  unauthorized  activity  for 
the  Army. 

Arguing  for  the  government.  Justice  De- 
partment attorney  Kevin  T.  Maroney  said 
domestic  intelligence  was  necessary  to  pre- 
pare the  Army  to  control  civil  disorders.  If 
called  upon  to  do  so. 

Hart  refused  to  allow  the  ACLU  to  present 
witnesses.  After  the  court  hearing,  tvro  for- 
mer Army  intelligence  agents  appeared  at  a 
press  conference  and  revealed  hitherto  un- 
disclosed details  on  civilian  intelligence  ac- 
tivities. 

Former  Cpl.  Oliver  Pierce,  25,  said  he  was 
Instructed  by  officials  at  Fort  Carson,  Colo., 
to  infiltrate  and  report  on  a  group  known  as 
the  Young  Adult  Project  in  Colorado  Springs. 
Of  the  YAP'S  seven  constituent  member  or- 
ganization.?, said  Pierce,  five  were  church 
yo\mg  adult  groups.  One  was  a  ski  club  and 
the  other,  the  Colorado  Springs  Young  Demo- 
crats. 

The  reason  for  the  Infiltration,  according 
to  Pierce,  was  that  the  YAP's  organizer  was 
a  member  of  Students  for  a  Democratic  So- 
ciety who  had  participated  In  anti-war  acti- 
vities. The  organizer  subsequently  quit  SDS. 
Pierce  said  that  "the  activities  of  the  group 
(YAP)  were  completely  Innocuous"  and 
never  Involved  anti-war  action.  The  YAP 
published  a  calendar  of  church  group  events 
and  operated  a  house  where  traveling  hippies 
could  stay  without  charge. 

Other  new  details  were  presented  at  the 
press  conference  by  former  Sgt.  Ralph  Stein, 
26,  who  operated  as  "Mr.  New  Left"  for  the 
Counterintelligence  Analysis  Division  of  the 
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office  of  the  assistant  chief  of  staff  for  in- 
telligence from  July,  1967,  to  late  1968. 

Stem  said  that  when  he  left  CIAD,  its  do- 
mestic political  section  was  larger  than  Its 
foreign  intelligence  analysis  section  and  do- 
mestic files  were  kept  on  some  3,000  Indlvld- 
uslIs. 

The  individuals  on  file  included  folk  singer 
Joan  Baez,  anti-war  activist -pediatrician  Dr. 
Benjamin  Spook.  Georgia  State  Rep.  Julian 
Bond,  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr  ,  at  least 
two  anti-war  former  Army  officers  and  lead- 
ers of  the  Communist  Party,  Women's  Strike 
for  Peace,  the  American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee, and  civil  rights  groups  including  the 
National  Assn.  for  the  Advancement  of  Col- 
ored People. 

Stein  said  files  also  were  kept  on  non- 
leaders  involved  in  demonstrations.  Extensive 
FBI  reports  on  the  600  persons  arrested  at 
the  October,  1967,  march  on  the  Pentagon 
are  in  CIAD's  microfilm  file. 

The  CIAD  received  up  to  30  requests  a  day 
for  Information  from  the  files.  On  one  occa- 
sion, said  Stein,  a  brigadier  general  demanded 
a  report  on  SDS  for  use  by  his  daughter,  a 
foe  of  SDS  at  Brlarcliff  College  in  New  York. 

Stein  said  he  also  was  ordered  on  one  occa- 
sion to  brief  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
on  underground  publications. 

The  ACLU's  major  source  of  information 
was  former  Army  Capt.  Christopher  Pyle, 
whose  article  in  the  Washington  Monthly 
earlier  this  year  sparked  congressional  con- 
cern over  the  Army's  activities. 

Pyle  told  the  press  conference  that,  while 
the  Army  has  dismantled  a  political  data 
bank  at  Port  Holablrd  in  Baltimore,  it  main- 
tains another  at  Fort  Monroe,  Va. 


I  From  the  Chicago   (111.)    Tribune.  Apr.  23, 

1970) 
CoTTRT  Upholds  Army  Practice  or  Snooping 
Washington,  April  22. — A  federal  Judge 
today  upheld  the  army's  right  to  infiltrate 
civilian  groups  and  compile  Intelligence  re- 
ports on  individuals  ranging  from  Viet  Nam 
war  protesters  to  civil  rights  activists. 

District  Judge  George  Hart  ruled  the  army 
activity  was  legal  because,  he  said,  it  was 
essentially  no  different  from  that  of  news- 
papers in  gathering  information  on  people 
and  storing  it  in  their  files. 

He  dismissed  a  suit  brought  by  the  Ameri- 
can Cmi  Liberties  Union  [A.C.L.U.),  which 
contended  the  effect  of  the  army  program  was 
to  inhibit  fr-T  speech  guaranteed  by  the  Con- 
stitution. A.C.L.U.  attorneys  said  they 
would  appeal  Hart's  ruling. 

During  the  75-mlnute  court  hearing,  a 
Justice  department  attorney,  Kevin  T.  Ma- 
roney, acknowledged  the  army  compiles  In- 
telligence reports  on  Individuals  aimed  at 
helping  Identify  potential  troublemakers  in 
the  event  the  army  may  be  called  In  to  deal 
with  civil  disturbances.  But  he  said,  and 
Hart  agreed,  that  the  A.C.L.U.  had  failed  to 
show  the  army  activity  was  unlawful. 

After  the  court  hearing,  A.CX..U.  lawyers 
held  a  press  conference  to  present  two  for- 
mer army  Intelligence  agents  whom  Hart  had 
refused  to  hear  as  witnesses. 

Ralph  Stein  of  New  York  City,  a  former 
army  counter-intelligence  officer,  said  he 
helped  compile  reports  on  such  persons  as 
the  late  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.,  the  civil 
rights  leader  assassinated  In  1968;  Georgia 
legislator.  Julian  Bond;  a  folk  singer,  Joan 
Baez  and  Dr.  Benjamin  Spock,  both  active 
In  anti-war  movements;  and  several  army 
generals  who  oppose  American  Involvement 
in  Viet  Nam.  

[From  the   Colorado   Springs   Gazette-Tele- 
graph, May  3, 1970) 

Army  Dobsn't  Think  So:  Ex-GI  Says  Local 

Spy  DtFTY  on  Ctvilian  Orottp  Ordered 

(By  Molly  Rlffel  and  Doug  Hardie) 

Oliver  Pierce,  an  ex-Pt.  Carson  corporal, 

told  the  Gazette  Telegraph  Saturday  that  he 


was  ordered  by  his  superiors  In  the  5th  Mili- 
tary Intelligence  Detachment  to  infiltrate  a 
civilian  young  people's  group  in  Colorado 
Springs. 

Pierce  was  questioned  about  his  activities 
while  at  Ft.  Carson  after  a  national  news 
magazine  rejxirted  last  week  that  Pierce  is 
expected  to  testify  in  an  appeal  of  an  Ameri- 
can Civil  Liberties  Union  suit  that  he  re- 
ceived such  orders. 

The  ACLU  suit  charges  the  Army  with 
operating  a  nationwide  surveillance  opera- 
tion to  keep  track  of  political  activists  in  the 
United  States  and  storing  Its  findings  in  a 
computerized  data  bank  at  Ft.  Holablrd.  Md. 
Pierce  said  Saturday  he  was  ordered  to 
Infiltrate  the  Young  Adult  Project,  a  group 
in  existence  in  Colorado  Springs  from  May 
1968  to  December  1969. 

According  to  Jerry  Kvasnicka,  an  adminis- 
trator of  the  Young  Adult  Project,  the  group 
was  formed  to  administer  services  lor  young 
adults  m  Colorado  Springs  and  included 
such  projects  as  a  "folk  music  workshop" 
and  a  center  at  10  Beverly  Place  where  food 
and  sleeping  quarters  were  available  "in 
emergency  situations"  to  young  adults. 

The  Young  Adult  Project  was  made  up  of 
various  "member"  groups,  such  as  the 
Young  Democrats  of  which  Peirce  was  also 
a  member,  and  the  SNO  Jets,  a  local  ski 
group,  which  paid  $10  to  Join.  At  one  time 
the  Council  of  Churches  was  a  sponsor  of 
the  Project. 

Pierce  said  Saturday  he  was  ordered  to  in- 
vestigate the  activities  of  the  group  in  May, 
1969,  because  "they  (his  superiors  at  Ft.  Car- 
son) thought  the  Young  Adults  Project  was 
getting  ready  to  organize  a  group  at  Ft. 
Carson."  He  added  that  officers  at  Ft.  Carson 
thought  that  Kvasnicka  was  a  dangerous  in- 
fluence and  didn't  want  him  organizing  any 
groups  on  the  base. 

Pierce  said  that  he  thought  that  Kvasnicka 
had  no  intention  of  organizing  anything  on 
the  base. 

When  Pierce  first  became  acquainted  with 
Kvasnicka  he  told  him  he  was  clerk-typist 
at  Ft.  Carson.  It  was  only  when  he  was  given 
a  hardship  discharge  in  December  that  he 
revealed  his  true  identity  to  Kvasnicka. 

Pierce  said  the  charge  that  the  Young 
Adult  Project  presented  a  danger  to  the  army 
was  "ridiculous",  but  that  he  could  not  con- 
vince his  sup)eriors  that  the  Project  and 
Kvasnicka  were  harmless. 

He  said  that  while  he  was  stationed  at 
Carson  he  knew  of  at  least  two  "undercover 
agents"  from  the  base  who  had  Inliltrated 
other  civilian  groups  in  Colorado  Springs. 

"They  were  downtown  watching  the  peace 
movement,"  he  said. 

Pierce  said  the  army  was  "overstepping  its 
bounds"  In  infiltrating  civilian  groups  and 
"creating  a  dangerous  situation."  He  also 
said  that  the  order  to  infiltrate  the  YAP 
came  "from  a  colonel  In  the  6-2  section,"  not 
directly  from  his  Immediate  commanding 
officer. 

The  chief  of  staff  of  the  fifth  division  at  Ft. 
Carson  was  unable  to  confirm  or  deny  Pierce's 
story. 

Referring  to  the  alleged  Incident,  Col. 
Charles  Curtis,  fifth  division  chief  of  staff, 
told  the  Gazette  Telegraph,  "that  was  a  long 
time  ago  and  none  of  the  people  who  were 
rommanding  officers  (over  Pierce)  are  here 
now. 

"We  think  he  was  a  bona  fide  member  of 
the  organization,"  Curtis  added. 

The  Ft.  Carson  Public  Information  Office 
released  a  statement  saving.  "The  fifth  mili- 
tary Intelligence  division  of  which  Pierce 
was  a  member  has  responsibilities  only  on  the 
Ft.  Carson  reservation.  It  Is  not  Army  policy 
to  order  Its  members  to  Join  civilian  groups 
for  any  purpose." 

Told  that  Ft.  Carson  denied  his  charges 
Pierce  said,  "The  trouble  is  that  neither  the 
press  nor  anybody  else  can  get  any  Informa- 
tion from  Ft.  Carson." 
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[From  the  Chattanooga   (Tenn.)   News-Free 
Press,  May  17,  1970] 
ACLU  Raps  Army  Sptwo  on  Civilians 

Wasrinoton. — The  Amertc&n  Civil  Liber- 
ties Union  plans  to  appeal  a  federal  Judge's 
ruling  permitting  the  Army  to  spy  on  civil- 
ians  who   might   cause   dlBturbances. 

The  ACLU  contended  the  Army  violated 
the  First  Amendment  rights  of  free  speech 
and  association  by  keeping  civilian  activity 
under  surveillance. 

U.S.  Dlstrlc*  Judge  George  L.  Hart  Jr.  als- 
mlsaed  the  suit  on  the  grounds  the  ACLU 
failed  to  prove  the  Army's  activity  was  un- 
constitutional. 

The  ACLU  wanted  the  court  to  order  the 
Army  to  destroy  all  records,  photographs, 
recordings  and  blacfcllsts  compiled  by  the 
military  on  civilian  and  political  activity 
within  the  United  States. 

"You're  saying  the  Army  can  read  this  In- 
formation in  the  newspapers  but  can't  take 
note  of  It."  the  Judge  said. 

The  suit  was  filed  after  Christopher  H. 
Pyle  of  New  York,  a  former  Army  Intelligence 
officer,  wrote  In  a  magazine  article  that  the 
Army  has  1,000  undercover  agents  covering 
civilian  activities  from  Harvard  antiwar  pro- 
tests to  Ku  Klux  Klan  rallies. 

"The  Army  has  a  right  to  know  where 
trouble  might  start  and  the  right  to  know 
which  persons  are  likely  to  be  troublemakers 
and  to  keep  an  eye  on  them,"  the  Judge 
Kid. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  June  2, 19701 

Jersey  High  Coubt  Backs  Polic*  Files  on 

Activists 

(By  Ronald  Sullivan) 

Trbntok,  June  1. — The  New  Jersey  Su- 
preme Court  today  upheld  the  compiling  by 
the  police  of  secret  Intelligence  dossiers  on 
civil  rights  activists  and  other  protesters 
that  had  been  ordered  destroyed  last  year  by 
a  lower  court  In  Hudson  County. 

In  a  unanimous  decision  here  by  the  court, 
the  state's  highest,  Chief  Justice  Joseph 
Welntraub  maintained  that  state  and  local 
law  enforcement  agencies  had  the  right  to 
collect  and  maintain  intelligence  files  on  per- 
sons suspected  of  taking  part  In  civil  demon- 
strations despite  charges  that  such  Informa- 
tion violated  guarantees  of  freedom  of  speech 
and  assembly  under  the  First  Amendment. 

"Lawlessness  has  a  tyranny  of  Its  own,"  the 
state  court  ruled,  "and  It  would  be  folly  to 
deprive  the  government  of  its  power  to  deal 
with  that  tyranny  merely  because  of  a  fig- 
ment of  a  fear  that  government  Itself  may 
run  amok." 

The  files,  which  remained  Intact  under  an 
injunction  that  superseded  the  order  to  de- 
stroy them,  were  challenged  by  the  Jersey 
City  branch  of  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People  and 
members  of  the  Students  for  a  Democraitlc 
Sqjflety. 

"tiM  case  was  handled  by  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  In  a  suit  that  Is  believed 
to  be  the  first  major  court  test  In  the  United 
States  0(f  the  constitutionality  of  current  po- 
lice practices  of  collecting  and  maintaining 
Intelligence  Informatloci. 

Stephen  Nagler,  the  executive  director  of 
the  New  Jersey  Chapter  of  the  A.C.L.U., 
expressed  "shock"  at  today's  ruling  and  said 
it  would  be  appealed  to  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court. 

"I  regret  the  covat  did  not  understand  the 
scope  or  depth  of  the  issue  involved,"  Mr. 
Nagler  said.  "It  apparently  has  lost  touch 
with  what's  going  on  In  New  Jersey." 

The  case  Involves  a  new  state  Intelligence 
system  that  began  in  1968  under  the  impetus 
of  Arthur  J.  Sills,  then  the  State  Attorney 
General.  The  system  was  fcvmulated  in  the 
wake  of  Negro  rioting  in  Newark  and  Plain- 


field  In  1S67.  It  was  designed  to  enable  local 
policemen  to  Improve  their  surveillance  and 
preparation  for  potential  civil  disorder  in 
the  future. 

BASIS    09    STS-mc 

The  intelligence  system  was  based  on  a 
lengthy  memorandum  from  Mr.  Sills  on  the 
use  of  two  state  police  security  forms — one 
dealing  with  potential  Incidents  and  the 
other  with  Intelligence  Information  on  per- 
sons taking  part  In  them. 

On  one  form,  local  policemen  are  advised 
to  report  on  any  civil  disturbance,  rally,  pro- 
test, demonstration,  march  or  confrontation. 
The  form  gives  as  examples  such  types  of 
protes*.  as  pacifist,  religious,  right-wing,  left- 
wing,  civil  rights,  militant,  nationalistic, 
black  power,  Ku  K1\jx  Klan  and  extremists. 

The  form  says  that  the  Incident  may  either 
be  planned,  taking  place  or  have  alieady 
occurred. 

The  other  form  deals  with  persons  taking 
part,  in  the  demonstrations  and  calls  for 
exhaustive  information  on  suspected  partic- 
ipants. Including  details  on  their  employers, 
their  Inunedlate  families,  organizations,  fi- 
nances, habits  and  traits,  places  frequented 
and  past  activities. 

OPINION     OP    COtTRT 

In  todays  decision,  the  State  Supreme 
Court  said:  "Plaintiffs  envision  that  a  mere 
rally,  protest,  demonstration  or  march  of 
a  pacifist  group  will  precipitate  a  police 
dossier  on  everyone  who  attends,  Including 
his  t)ur  Cher's  and  banker's  opinion  of  his 
credit." 

The  court  ridiculed  such  fears,  wlilch  it 
described  as  "hypothetical  horrloles"  that 
saw  "each  citizen  harried  amid  his  family, 
friends   and  business  associates.  ' 

"There  Is  not  an  lota  of  evidence,"  the 
court,  said,  "that  anything  of  the  kind  has 
occurred  or  will,  or  that  any  persons  have 
been  deterred  by  the  prospect." 

Despite  the  amount  of  Information  re- 
quested, the  court  here  said  tliat  there  was 
'no  evidence  that  the  Attorney  General  In- 
tended to  Intimidate  anyone."  In  fact,  the 
court  added,  the  state's  power  to  Investigate 
Is  "basic." 

"The  basic  approach  must  be  that  the  exec- 
utive branch  may  gather  whatever  informa- 
tion It  reasonably  believes  to  be  necessary 
to  enable  It  to  perform  the  police  roles, 
directional  and  preventive,"  the  court  said. 

The  court  went  on  to  note  that  the  Presi- 
dent's National  Commission  on  Civil  Disor- 
ders had  recommended  in  1968  that  the  local 
p>ollce  could  head  off  new  disorder  by  effec- 
tive surveillance  of  potential  danger  spots. 

"In  the  current  scene,"  the  court  said, 
"the  preventive  role  requires  awareness  of 
group  tensions  and  preparations  to  head  off 
disasters  as  well  as  to  deal  with  them  If  they 
appear. 

"The  pwlice  Interest  is  In  the  explosive 
possibilities  and  not  in  the  merits  of  the 
colliding  philosophies." 

Furthermore,  the  court  said,  "we  think  It 
preposterous  to  suppose  that  the  memoran- 
dum was  intended  or  understood  to  recom- 
mend round-the-clock  surveillance  of  every 
person  who  attends  an  antiwar  meeting. 

"No  doubt  there  may  be  situations  in 
which  Judicial  Intervention  Is  warranted," 
the  court  added,  but  it  said  it  saw  no  reason 
to  act  before  such  situations  were  reported. 

The  police  sectirity  forms  had  been  called 
the  tools  of  a  "Gestapw-llke  network  of  po- 
lice spies"  by  the  A.C.L.U. 

Superior  Court  Judge  Robert  A.  Mathews, 
who  had  ordered  the  security  forms  de- 
stroyed, said  they  would  have  a  "chilling" 
effect  on  anyone  who  wanted  to  advocate 
"social  and  political  change." 

The  Judge  said  In  his  ruling — upset  by 
today's  decision;  "It  is  not  difficult  to  imag- 
ine the  reluctance  of  an  Individual  to  par- 
ticipate in  any  kind  of  protected  conduct 


which  seeks  publicly  to  express  a  particular 
or  unpopular  political  or  social  view  because 
of  the  fact  that  by  doing  so  he  might  now 
have  a  record  or  because  his  wife,  his  family, 
or  his  employer  might  also  be  Included." 


[Prom    the    Staten    Island     (N.Y.)     Sunday 
AdvEunoe,  July  19, 1970J 

Mitchell    Defends    Justice     Department's 

"Big  Brother"  Role 

(By  Jared  Stout) 

Washington. — The  Justice  Department 
has  asserted  a  virtually  unchecked  right — 
not  subject  to  the  Constitution — to  keep  rec- 
ords on  persons  who  are  "violence  prone"  In 
their  protests  of  government  policies. 

The  right.  Atty.  Gen.  John  N.  Mitchell  said 
through  a  spokesman,  arises  from  the  In- 
herent powers  of  the  federal  government  "to 
protect  the  Internal  security  of  the  nation. 
We  feel  that's  our  Job." 

It  was  the  first  time  Mitchell  had  out- 
lined the  legal  basis  for  the  collection  and 
computerization  of  dossiers  on  protesters 
within  the  department's  special  Civil  Dis- 
turbance Unit. 

The  assertion  matches  In  breadth  the 
claim  made  June  13,  1969  when  tlie  govern- 
ment said  It  had  unlimited  powers  to  eaves- 
drop on  those  the  Justice  Department  thinks 
are  seeking  to  "attack  and  subvert  the  gov- 
ernment by  unlawful  means." 

The  eavesdropping  claim  was  made  in  de- 
fense of  electronic  eavesdropping  against 
some  defendants  in  Chicago  Seven  riot  con- 
spiracy trial. 

The  extension  of  this  doctrine  to  the  de- 
partment's domestic  intelligence  operation 
came  in  response  to  questions  arising  from 
Mitchell's  news  conference  last  Tuesday. 

Mitchell  declined  to  give  the  legal  foun- 
dation for  the  intelligence  operation  last 
Tuesday.  He  said  only  "there  are  no  court 
decisions  that  would  restrain  us  from  com- 
piling this  type  of  information." 

Later,  however,  he  acknowledged  through 
the  department  spokesman  that  the  legal  ar- 
gument tLsed  to  Justify  the  Chicago  Seven 
eavesdropping  also  applied  to  the  Intelli- 
gence operation. 

In  the  Chicago  case,  the  department  said 
nothing  m  the  Constitution's  ban  on  unrea- 
sonable searches  and  seizures  limits  the 
power  of  the  President — and  the  Attorney 
General — ^to  eavesdrop,  and  now  keepw  rec- 
ords on,  those  who  try  to  "foment  violent 
disorders." 

This  position  has  been  sharply  attacked  by 
critics  including  Sen.  Sam  Ervln,  Jr,  (D-N. 
C.)  as  a  step  toward  "a  police  state"  and 
a  potential  violation  of  First  Amendment 
rights  to  free  speech  and  association. 

Earlier  this  past  week.  It  was  disclosed 
that  Treasury  Department  agents  had  been 
seeking  the  names  of  those  who  had  checked 
out  books  on  bombs  and  explosives  from 
public  libraries  in  Atlanta  and  ether  cities. 

Ervln  attacked  this  step  as  he  has  other 
intelligence  efforts.  Including  those  of  the 
Secret  Service  which  lists  In  computer  files 
all  those  who  may  pose  a  threat  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Throughout  his  opposition  to  such  activi- 
ties, Eivin  has  stressed  the  lack  of  standards 
In  deciding  who  shall  be  listed  within  such 
files,  and  how  once  a  person  Is  catalogued, 
he  may  learn  of  the  step  and  question  his 
Inclusion. 

The  Jtistlce  Department  spokesman  said 
the  definition  of  "violence  prone"  persons  for 
its  purposes  Included  those  who  either  acted 
violently,  counselled  violence  or  appeared  In 
the  ranks  of  violent  confrontations. 

He  said  the  dossiers  were  not  kept  on  "as 
broad  a  range  as  those  complied  by  the 
Army,"  a  reference  to  the  watch  military  in- 
telligence agent  have  kept  on  civilian  pro- 
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testerB.  No  notice  Is  given  to  those  whose 
names  have  been  recorded. 

According  to  the  spokesman,  this  means 
those  individuals  listed  In  department  rec- 
ords at  least  had  to  be  present  or  In  the 
leadership  of  violent  events.  Army  records  In- 
cluded, for  example,  those  who  subscribed  to 
New  Left  publications. 

It  was  learned,  however,  that  the  Justice 
intelligence  unit  still  has  access  to  the  rec- 
ords complied  by  the  Army,  which  said  In 
February  It  had  discontinued  Its  record- 
keeping but  has  hung  on  to  those  it  made  In 
four  years  from  1966. 


MANPOWER  SERVICES  AND  INDIAN 
UNEMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  16  I  ofifered  amendment  No. 
700  to  the  Employment  and  Training 
Opportunities  Act  of  1970 — S.  3867.  This 
amendment  would  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  Office  of  Indian  Man- 
power Services  in  the  Labor  Department 
and  a  National  Indian  Manpower  Advi- 
sory Committee  to  advise  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Indian  Manpower  Services 
concerning  problems  and  policy  relating 
to  Indian  employment  and  manpower. 
Finally,  the  amendment  provides  that  a 
set  percentage  of  appropriated  funds  for 
manpower  programs  shall  be  used  for 
programs  relating  to  American  Indians. 

I  have  discussed  with  a  number  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Indian  community  the 
various  issues  and  bills  that  Congress  is 
now  considering.  They  are  waiting  for 
Congress  to  act  on  a  number  of  matters 
of  general  interest  to  them:  the  bill  to 
return  Blue  Lake  to  the  Taos  Pueblo — 
H.R.  471;  the  bill  to  provide  that  the 
head  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
should  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  In- 
terior— S.  3203;  the  resolution  calling  for 
a  White  House  Conference  of  American 
Indians  and  Alaska  Natives — Senate 
Joint  Resolution  168;  and  others.  They 
also  are  hopeful  that  Congress  will  act 
favorably  on  the  Indian  Manpower  Serv- 
ices amendment.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  end  of  my  remarks  a  letter  from  the 
National  Congi'ess  of  American  Indians 
supporting  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  this  spring  the  BIA  put 
together  a  report  on  Indian  Reservation 
Labor  Force  and  Unemployment  for  1969. 
While  we  are  all  aware  that  unemploy- 
ment has  been  increasing  during  the  past 
year,  these  figures  do  not  even  reflect  the 
recent  increases.  Yet  they  do  reflect  that 
the  American  Indian  smd  Alaska  Native 


have   an   unemployment   rate   running 
over  80  percent  in  some  areas. 

The  unemployment  figures  for  Alaska 
Natives  range  from  a  low  of  56  percent  In 
the  Nome  Administrative  Agency's  juris- 
diction to  66  percent  and  67  percent  in 
Anchorage  and  Bethel.  A  recent  task 
force  investigation  of  hiring  in  the  oil 
fields  discovered,  for  example,  that  only 
eight  out  of  800  jobs  were  held  by  Na- 
tives. The  Departments  of  Labor  and  In- 
terior are  this  month  holding  hearings  in 
Alaska  on  Native  unemployment,  and  I 
am  sure  that  the  results  of  those  hearings 
will  support  the  need  for  immediate  ac- 
tion and  initiative  in  that  State. 

At  Fort  Berthold,  N.  Dak..  699  Indians 
are  unemployed,  out  of  a  labor  force  of 
877,  giving  an  unemployment  rate  of  80 
percent;  the  rate  at  Camp  Verde,  Ariz., 
is  81  percent.  Overall,  Indian  unemploy- 
ment runs  over  40  percent  of  the  Indian 
population.  Thus,  while  Indians  and 
Alaska  Natives  represent  only  about  1 
percent  of  our  total  population,  they  con- 
stitute roughly  10  percent  of  the  Nation's 
unemployed. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  In- 
dian unemployment  figures  will  be  of 
great  interest  to  my  colleagues.  These 
data,  relating  to  Federal  reservation  pop- 
ulations only,  make  it  clear  that  we  can- 
not continue  to  decry  a  national  unem- 
ployment rate  of  over  5  percent  while 
tolerating  Indian  unemployment  at 
many  times  that  figure.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  BIA  table  of  reservation 
unemployment  be  included  in  the  Record 
at  the  end  of  my  statement. 

Finally,  I  believe  that  Congress,  and 
the  public,  should  know  exactly  how 
things  stand  in  the  Labor  Department 
right  now  with  regard  to  the  problems  of 
the  American  Indian,  and  incidentally, 
of  other  minorities. 

In  his  message  to  Congress  on  Indian 
affairs  on  July  8,  President  Nixon  spoke 
of  the  progress  made  by  his  administra- 
tion since  January  of  1969. 

The  President  stated: 

New  "Indian  Desks"  have  been  created  In 
each  of  the  human  resource  departments  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  help  coordinate 
and  accelerate  Indian  programs. 

Just  a  few  days  before  the  President 
issued  his  statement,  the  so-called  Indian 
desk  at  the  Department  of  Labor  had 
been  disbanded. 

The  Indian  desk  at  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment had  been  just  that — a  single  desk, 
with  a  single  employee.  He  advised  the 


Manpower  Administrator  on  Indian  pro- 
grams, but  the  actual  policies  were  deter- 
mined elsewhere,  often  in  the  reg.ional 
offices.  The  Indian  desk,  along  with  two 
other  desks  representing  blacks  and 
Mexican-Americans,  was  part  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Minority  Groups  Affairs  of  the 
Manpower  Administration.  On  July  1, 
1970.  this  Office  was  dissolved  and  its 
personnel  assigned  elsewhere  or  placed 
in  Umbo  for  an  undetermined  period.  At 
the  present  time  there  is  no  Office  of 
Minority  Groups  Affairs  in  the  Labor 
Department.  At  the  present  time  there 
is  no  official  Indian  desk  in  that  Depart- 
ment, good  intentions  or  high-level  rhet- 
oric to  the  contrary.  This,  I  believe, 
strongly  suggests  the  need  for  congres- 
sional action  in  establishing  an  Office  of 
Indian  Manpower  Services  in  the  Etepart- 
ment  of  Labor.  I  hope  that  Congress  will 
keep  in  mind  this  short  history  of  the 
Labor  Department's  Indian  desk  when 
it  considers  the  Employment  and  Train- 
ing Opportunities  Act  of  1970  and  my 
amendment  to  that  act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

National  Congress  of  American 
Indians, 

Washington,  D.C..  June  23.  1970. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.   Senate, 
Washington.   DC. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  On  behalf  of  the 
National  Congress  of  American  Indians.  I 
would  like  to  thank  you  for  your  support  of 
N.C  A.I.'s  proposal  embodied  In  S  3867  and 
introduced  by  Senator  Nelson  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  Office  of  Indian  Manpower 
Services  In  the  Department  of  Labor. 

As  you  know,  the  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment on  Indian  Reservations  Is  one  of  the 
most  serious  problems  facing  Indians  today. 
We  are  hopeful  that  Congress  will  swiftly 
pass  this  proposal  Into  law  and  provide  a 
means  for  real  progress  In  this  area. 

We  have  noted  the  various  amendments 
you  have  proposed  to  S  3867.  We  strongly 
concur  In  your  recommendation  that  lOTc 
of  all  funds  appropriated  for  Manpower 
Training  Programs  under  the  Act  be  set 
aside  for  the  special  Indian  programs.  Only 
If  an  adequate  amount  of  funds  are  assured 
for  the  establishment  and  the  maintenance 
of  special  Indian  Manpower  Training  pro- 
grams can  meaningful  progress  be  made. 

We  also  concur  In  your  proposal  to  make 
siu'e  that  Indians  will  serve  In  adminis- 
trative, as  well  as  advisory  capacities  In 
the  design  and  operation  of  the  Manpower 
programs. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Bruce  Wilkie, 
Executive  Director. 


INDIAN  RESERVATION  LABOR  FORCE  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT,  1969  (AVERAGES  FROM  SEPTEMBER  1968  AND  MARCH  1969  REPORTS) 


ALASKA' 

Anchorage  Agency 

Bethel  Agency 

Fairbanks  Agency 

Nome  Agency 

Southeast  Agency 

ARIZONA 

Colorado  River  Agency— see  also  California: 

Coco pah 

Colorado  River  (Includes  California  part) 

(Fort  Mohave  and  Fort  Yuma  Reservations— see  California). 

Fort  Apache  Agency 1,770 


Labor 

force  (16 

yean  and 

Unem- 

Percent of 

over) 

ployment 

labor  force 

4,785 

3.145 

6« 

3,300 

2,212 

67 

2,753 

1,630 

59 

3,225 

1,814 

56 

3,689 

2,186 

59 

24 

10 

42 

733 

408 

56 

988 


56 


Labor 
force  (16 
years  and       Unem-    Percent  of 

over)    ployment  labor  force 


HopI  Agency: 

Hopi 1,812  925  51 

Kaibab 50  20  40 

Navaio  Agency— see  alao  New  Mexico:  Navajo  (includes  New 

Mexico  and  Utah  parts) 37,210        19,125  51 

Papaeo  Acency: 

Gila  Bend 104  36  35 

Papago  (Sells) 2,206  922  42 

SanXavier 282  86  30 

Pima  Agency: 

Ak  Chin  (Maricopa) 61  0 

Gila  River 1,902  474  25 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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INDIAN  RESERVATION  LABOR  FORCE  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT,  1959  (AVERAGES  FROM  SEPTEMBER  1968  AND  MARCH  1969  REPORTS) -Continued 


Salt  River  Agency: 

Fort  McDowell.- 

Salt  River 

San  Carlos  Agency — - 

Truxton  Canyon  Agency: 

Camp  Verde 

Havasupai  

Hualapai  (includes  Big  Sandy) 

Yavapa i 

CALIFORNIA 
California  Agency: 

Rou  nd  valley  (Covelo) 

Alturas,  Big  Pine,  Bishop,  Cachil  Dehe(Colusa),  California 
public  domain  allotments,  Cedarville,  Cortina,  Dry 
Creek,  Enterprise,  Fort  Bidwell,  Fort  Independence, 
Grindstone  Creek,  Jackson,  Laytonyille,  Long  Pine,  Look- 
out Mancfiester,  Rumsey,  Santa  Rosa,  Sheep  Ranch, 
Sherwood  Valley,  Shingle  Springs,  Stewart's  Point,  Sul- 
phur Bank,  Susanville.Tule  River,  Tuolumne,  X  L  Ranch. 
Colorado  River  Agency— see  Arizona; 

Fort  Mohave  (includes  Arizona  and  Nevada  parts) _ 

Fort  Yuma(includes  Arizona  part) 

(Colorado  River  Reservation— see  Arizona) 
Hoopa  area  field  office: 

Hoopa  Valley w,; -•■■  v--\-- 

Big  Bend,  Big  Lagoon.  Coast  I  ndian  community  (Resighini), 
Hoopa  public  domain  allotments,  Hoopa  Valley  extension 

(Klamath  Strip),  Roaring  Creek,  Trinidad 

Palm  Springs  office:  Agua  Caliente 

Riverside  area  field  office: 

Morongo - -   

Augustine.  Barona  Ranch,  Cabazon,  Cahuilla,  Campo, 
Cuyapaipe,  Inaja  and  Cosmit,  LaJolla,  Pechange,  Los 
Coyotes,  Manzanita,  Mesa  Grande,  Mission  Creek,  Pala, 
Pauma  and  Yuima,  Rincon,  San  Manuel,  San  Pasqual, 
Santa  Rosa,  Santa  Ynez,  Santa  Ysabel,  Soboba,  Sycuan, 
Torres-Martinez,  Viejas  (Baron  Long) 


Labor 

force  (16 

years  and 

Unem- 

Percent of 

over) 

ployment 

labor  force 

79 

4 

5 

550 

107 

19 

1,070 

426 

40 

325 

264 

81 

88 

30 

34 

410 

184 

45 

37 

12 

32 

COLORADO 

Southern  Ute  Agency ■•-.,---.-.■■■- --iT,Vu---U"  V 

Ute  Mountain  Agency  (includes  New  Mexico  and  Utah  parts).. 


FLORIDA 


Miccosukee  Agency 

Ssminole  Agency: 

Big  Cypress 

Brighton 

Hollywood  (Dania). 


Sac  and  Fox  area  field  office. 


IOWA 


IDAHO 


Fort  Hall  Agency -see  also  Utah:  Fort  Hall 

Northern  Idaho  Agency— see  also  Washington: 

Coeu  r  d' Alene 

Kootenai 

Nez  Perce (Lapwai) 

(Duck  Valley  Reservation— see  Nevada,  Nevada  Agency) 

KANSAS 
Norton  Agency : 

lowa(includes  Nebraska  part) 

Kickapoo  - 

Potawatomi 

Sac  and  Fox(includes  Nebraska  part) 


LOUISIANA 

ChKtaw  Agency— sea  Mississippi:  Chltimactia. 

MICHIGAN 

Great  Lakes  Agency— see  Wisconsin: 

Bay  Mills  (includes  Sugar  Island) 

Hannah  VI  lie.. 

Isabella  (Saginaw) 

Keweenaw  Bay  (L'Anse  and  Ontonagon).. 

MINNESOTA 
Minnesota  Agency: 

Fond  du  Lac 

Grand  Portage  (Pigeon  River) 

Leech  Lake -— — 

MilleLac - - 

Nett  Uke  (Bois  Fort) - 

Southern  Minnesota  communities: 

Lower  Sioux  (Morton) 

Prairie  Island  (Red  Wing) 

Prior  Lake(Sh3kopee). 


Upper  Sioux  (Granite  Falls). 
White  Earth 


Rtd  Lake  Agency - — 

(Winnebago    Reservation— SM    Wisconsin    Great    Lakes 
Agency) 

MISSISSIPPI 

Clioctaw  Afency— see  also  Louisiana:  Choctaw 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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478 


288 
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122 


1,316 


976 


18 


(=) 

36 

247 


66 
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20 


20 


678 


130 


20 


23 


24 


240 

102 

42 

326 

202 

62 

74 

5 

7 

114 

19 

17 

90 

13 

14 

156 

12 

8 

16 


52 


152 

70 

46 

18 

8 

44 

556 

100 

18 

64 

3 

5 

72 

8 

11 

128 

12 

9 

5 

0  .... 

(') 

(')  ... 

60 

32 

53 

33 

18 

55 

72 

29 

40 

82 

38 

46 

170 

86 

51 

70 

33 

47 

922 

338 

37 

171 

82 

48 

242 

146 

60 

38 

16 

42 

36 

19 

53 

3 

0 

76 

14 

54 

748 

267 

36 

869 

364 

42 

13 


Labor 
force  (16 

years  and       Unem-    Percent  of 
over)    ployment  labor  force 


MONTANA 

Blackfeet  Agency _ 1300 

Crow  Agency m!!l!^l^!!!!!!^  '994 

Flathead  Agency """'"I!]!"     '  871 

Fort  Belknap  Agency. --I!^I!]i!!!iI^^i[  627 

Fort  Peck  Agency I!!"ll!^]"!  ""  878 

Northern  Cheyenne  Agency  (Tongue  IJiver).!^.  1 676 

Rocky  Boy's  Agency "'\  435 

NEBRASKA 
Winnebago  Agency: 

Omaha 535 

Santee 73 

Winnebago V/^///~///////.  273 

NEVADA 

Nevada  Agency  (see  below): 

(Battle  Mountain,  Carson,  Elko,  Ely,  Las  Vegas,  Lovelock 
Odgers  Ranch,  Reno-Sparks,  Ruby  Valley,  Summit 
Lake.  Winnemucca  and  Nevada  public  domain  allot- 
ments)   n\ 

Duck  Valley  (Western  Shoshone)(includeVfdaho'pari)  282 

Duckwater. n 

Fallon  (Paiute)  and  Colony 40 

Fort  McDermitt(includes  Oregon  part) ' 65 

Goshute(including  Utah  part) 44 

Moapa  River 13 

Pyramic  Lake 68 

South  Fork(Te-Moak) 42 

Walker  River. "^"]!! !![!!"  107 

Washoe-Dresslerville "!""!""""  41 

Yerington  (Campbell  Ranch)  and  Colony'!."!.!'.   !  35 

Yomba     .     22 

(Fort  Mohave  Reservation— see  Arizona,  Colorado  River 

Agency). 
(Iowa  and  Sac  and  Fox  Reservations— see  Kansas,  Morton 
Agency). 

NEW  MEXICO 

Jicarilla  Agency 525 

Mescalero  Agency !.!!!!!!! 565 

Navaio  Agency— see  Arizona: 

Canoncito(Nava|o  community) 267 

Puertocito  (Alamo  Navajo  community) !.,  298 

Northern  Pueblos  Agency: 

Nambe _ 75 

Picuris(San  Lorenzo) .!!!..!!  35 

Poioaque \  2O 

San  lldefonso 230 

San  Juan _ '  ""'  300 

Santa  Clara 410 

Taos !""  500 

Tesuque igo 

Southern  Pueblos  Agency: 

Acoma ._ _ 540 

Cochiti. 100 

Isleta _ !_! 730 

Jeme2 360 

Laguna _ 1,000 

Sandia 80 

San  Felipe 490 

Santa  Ana _ 210 

Santo  Domingo 770 

Zia.... 120 

(Ute  Mountain  Reservation — see  Colorado.) 

Zuni  Agency: 

Ramah  (Navajo  community) 478 

Zuni   2,120 

NORTHTCAROLINA 

Cherokee  Agency  (Qualla  boundary). 1,694 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Fort  Berthold  Agency 877 

Fort  Totten  Agency 489 

Turtle  Mountain  Agency  2,  099 

(Sisseton  and  Standing  Rock  Agencies- seeSouth  Dakota.) 

OKLAHOMA' 

Anadarko  Agency: 

Kiowa.Comanche,  and  Apache  (includes  Fort  Sill  Apache.).  1,093 

Wichita...   364 

Concho  Agency  (Cheyenne  and  Arapaho) 1,626 

Fi  ve  Civil  ized  Tribes  Agency : 

Ardmore  Agency— Chickasaw 1,634 

Okmulgee  Agency— Creek 6,267 

Tahlequah  Agency— Cherokee 3,355 

Talihina  Agency— Choctaw 3,894 

Wewoka  Agency— Seminole 2,424 

Miami  Agency  (eastern  Shawnee,  Miami,  Quapaw,  Seneca- 

Cayuga).... 2,270 

Osage  Agency 1,084 

Pawnee  Agency  (Kaw,  Otoe,  and    Missouri,    Pawnee,    Ponea, 

and  Tonkawa). 1,630 
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336 
370 
124 
283 


220 
39 
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42 
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38 
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45 

90 

75 

366 
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1,192 

56 

22 
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80 

253 

52 

1,221 
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9 

98 

27 
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12 
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970 
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Labor 
force  (16 
years  and        Unem-    Percent  of 

over)    ployment  labor  force 


Shawnee  Agency: 

Iowa - Zo 

Kickapoo 246 

Potawatomi fjf 

Sacand  Fox - Jf* 

Shawnee ^W 

OREGON 
Warm  Springs  Agency: 

Burns-Paiute *\ 

Cecilo  Village - ,}^ 

Umatilla_ <1» 

WarmSprings... ^^ 

(Fort  McDermitt  Reservation— Nevada,  Nevada  Agency) 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Cheyenne  River  Agency ''^jn 

Flandreau  Reservation  (school) '" 

Pierre  Agency: 

Crow  Creek f™ 

Lower  Brule.. - 1^" 

Pine  Ridge  Agency — V  ^ti 

Rosebud  Agency '  ih, 

Sisseton  Agency  (includes  North  Dakota  part) *"« 

Standing  Rock  Agency  (includes  North  Dakota  part) '^i 

Yankton  Agency ^'' 

UTAH 

Fort  Hall  Agency— see  Idaho:  Washakie 1 

Uintah  and  Ouray  Agency:  ,, 

Skull  Valley Ji 

Uintah  and  Ouray •'*<• 

(Goshute  Reservation— see  Nevada,  Nevada  Agency) 
(Navajo  Reservation— see  Arizona,  Navajo  Agency) 
(Ute  Mountain  Reservation— see  Colorado,  Ute  Mountain 
Agency) 

WASHINGTON 

Colville  Agency:  „« 

Colville - °5^ 

Spokane '^ 


4 

15 

35 

14 

37 

lb 

12 

8 

67 

16 

17 

28 

3 

25 

73 

17 

161 

32 

493 

37 

5 

12 

235 

64 

72 

48 

1,666 

52 

924 

50 

189 

47 

547 

43 

134 

35 

0  ... 

6 

55 

207 

60 

Labor 
force  (16 
years  and        Unem-    Percent  of 

over)    ployment    labor  force 


340 
56 


39 
29 


Norttiern  Idaho  Agency— See  Idaho:  Kalispell 42 

Western  Washington  Agency: 

Chehalis fj, 

Hoh 1? 

Lower  Elwah ^' 

Lummi )'; 

Makah 164 

Muckleshoot ^ 

Nisqually * 

Port  Gamble ^9 

Port  Madison *° 

Puyallup ^ 

Quileute °* 

Quinault.. ^■'' 

Shoalwater * 

Skokomish ^ 

Squaxon  Island ^ 

Swinomish ,°* 

Tulalip "^ 

Western  Washington  public  domain  allotments  (Clallam, 
Duwamish,  Jamestown,  Nooksack,  Skagit,  Snoqualmie, 

and  Suiattle). ---  ,  ,55 

Yakima  Agency  (Reservation) <:.  i*" 

WISCONSIN 

Great  Lakes  Agency— see  Michigan: 

Bad  River(La  Pointe) - -  'o" 

St.  Croix - '5 

Lac  Courte  Oreilles '^^ 

Lac  du  Flambeau - ^"' 

Mole  Lake  (Sakoagon) \l 

Oneida.. "° 

Potawatomi - '\ 

Red  Cliff - J" 

Stockbrldge-Munsee - j'* 

Winnebago  (includes  Minnesota  part).. W'^ 

WYOMING 

Wind  River  Agency '•  1** 


24 

n 
4 

19 
14 
62 
24 
27 

5 

13 
U 
26 
99 

4 
13 

8 
37 
61 


26 
488 


78 
20 
27 
94 
23 
43 
52 
80 
29 
180 


419 


67 

27 
40 
37 
12 
38 
35 
48 
17 
27 
37 
38 
30 
50 
20 
23 
43 
43 


47 

23 


49 

27 
18 
31 
53 
8 
70 
53 
25 
39 


37 


1  Jurisdiction  in  Alaska  represents  Alaskan  Native  communities. 

2  Not  available. 


J  Jurisdiction  in  Oklahoma  represents  trust  lands  remaining  from  lormer  reservations. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  MILITARY  PR(X:URE- 
MENT  AND  OTHER  PURPOSES 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Har- 
ris) .  Pursuant  to  previous  order,  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business  which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
17123)  to  authorize  appropriations  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1971  for  procurement 
of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels,  and 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  other  weap- 
ons, and  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  to  prescribe  the  authorized  person- 
nel strength  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of 
each  Reserve  component  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REPORT   OF  THE   SPECIAL   STTBCOMMITTEE   ON 
TACTICAL   AIR    POWER 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
pleased  and  honored  to  serve  once  again 
as  chairman  of  a  special  subcommittee 
on  Tactical  Air  Power  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

Other  members  appointed  to  serve  on 
this  subcommittee  were  Senators  Sym- 
ington, Young  of  Ohio,  Thurmond, 
Tower  and  Goldwater,  each  of  whom 
made  an  invaluable  contribution  to  the 
work  of  the  subcommittee  and  the  find- 
ings I  will  present  to  the  Senate  today. 

Senator  Stennis  appointed  the  sub- 
committee on  January  21,  1970,  with  the 
request  we  thoroughly  explore  as  many 
tactical  aircraft  and  missile  programs  as 
time  would  permit.  Our  objective  was  to 
determine  the  justification,  or  lack  there- 
of, of  the  funds  requested. 

Mr.  President,  the  Tactical  Air  Power 
Subcommittee  reviewed  10  major  air- 
craft programs  and  12  major  missile 
programs.  The  funds  requested  for  these 
weapon  systems  was  $3.2  billion.  The 
subcommittee  recommended  reductions 
of  $173.3  million — a  reduction  of  5.4  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  review  the  in- 
dividual programs  investigated  and  tiie 
conclusions  arrived  at,  I  would  like  to 
speak  briefly  about  the  approach  used  by 
the  subcommittee  in  discharging  its  re- 
sponsibilites. 

Secretary  Laird  stated  to  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  that  his  request  for 
funds  represented  a  "rock  bottom" 
budget.  In  general,  I  certainly  believe  a 


reasonable  budget  was  presented.  It  was 
our  duty  to  carefully  review  it.  We  felt 
strongly  that  our  national  security  in- 
terests and  the  world  in  which  we  live 
today  presented  a  clear  mandate  that  we 
not  act  hastily  or  arbitrarily.  Each  Mem- 
ber took  his  job  seriously.  We  were  con- 
fronted with  many  difficult  decisions. 
We  deliberated  over  them  at  great  length. 
The  people,  who  worked  hard  and  long 
on  these  programs,  together  with  the 
sizable  sums  either  invested  or  to  be 
invested,  required  that  we  exercise  the 
best  possible  judgment;  that  we  act  with 
caution  and  restraint;  and  that  we  ob- 
tain all  relevant  facts  on  each  weapons 
system.  We  made  every  effort  to  achieve 
this  objective.  I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  will  agree 
with  our  conclusions  after  my  presenta- 
tion. 

I  recognize,  as  does  every  Member,  the 
increasing  financial  requirements  for  our 
domestic  programs.  I  fully  support  the 
principles  and  objectives  of  these  pro- 
grams. However,  I  feel  strongly,  as  a 
representative  of  the  taxpayer,  that  our 
domestic  programs  should  receive  as 
careful  and  thorough  a  review  on  the 
justification  for  the  overall  funds  re- 
quested as  do  the  military  programs. 
Merely  because  the  goals  and  objectives 
of  our  domestic  programs  are  worth- 
while, does  not  warrant  the  hasty  con- 
clusion that  billions  of  dollars  should  be 
■'shoveled  out"  indiscriminately.  These 
programs  must  meet  the  test  of  urgent 
and  necessary  requirements.  The  tax- 
payer of  the  United  States  is  entitled  to 
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no  less — be  they  military  or  domestic 
programs. 

In  my  judgment,  justification  for 
wieldijig  a  large  ax  on  military  programs 
to  "cut  for  the  sake  of  cutting"  l8w;ks 
wisdom  and  foresight.  Our  national  se- 
curity interests  are  of  vital  importance. 
They  must  not  be  abrogated  or  dis- 
counted in  the  pellmell  rush  to  achieve 
economy  in  government. 

We  must  not  permit  the  desire  for 
economy  to  sweep  everything  before  it. 
I  am  personally  concerned  lest  we  take 
actions  which  may  be  contrary  to  our 
national  secixrity  interests.  As  long  as  we 
have  our  worldwide  commitments  and 
expect  the  military  to  be  capable  and 
re.sponslble  to  meet  them,  we  must  pro- 
vide them  with  the  weapons  and  hard- 
ware to  do  so.  Otherwise,  we  are  only 
"kidding  ourselves." 

Mr.  President,  the  Soviet  and  Red 
Chinese  Governments  have  not  disap- 
peared. They  have  not  altered  their  na- 
tional or  niilitary  policies.  The  Soviet 
Union  continues  to  substantially  build  up 
its  military  capability.  This  Includes  not 
only  a  vast  Increase  in  its  ICBM  capabil- 
ity, but  sizable  improvements  in  the  qual- 
ity and  quantity  of  its  aircraft,  subma- 
rines, ships,  ground  forces,  and  so  forth. 
I  would  hope  their  action  in  part  may 
be  as  a  "chip"  in  the  international  arena 
of  SALT  negotiations.  However.  I  place 
little  confidence  in  that  conclusion. 

Everyone  agrees.  Mr.  President,  that  a 
lasting  and  true  peace  would  be  a  grand 
and  glorious  achievement.  I  earnestly 
hope  after  Vietnam  it  is  a  constant  en- 
vironment in  which  we  live.  However, 
history  has  proven  repeatedly  that  we 
cannot  act  on  such  an  asstunption. 

As  every  Member  of  this  body  realizes. 
Mr.  President,  peace  is  maintained  and 
preserved  by  the  strong  and  not  the  weak 
nations.  The  aggressor  nations  in  history 
have  traditionally  "gobbled  up"  the  weak. 
The  nation  who  attempts  to  appease  the 
strong  is  inevitably  struck  down. 

I  would  be  extremely  concerned  if  the 
United  States  were  to  retreat  to  a  con- 
dition of  preparedness  which  existed  in 
this  country  prior  to  World  War  II  and 
Korea  when  we  were  woefully  impre- 
pared.  Fortunately,  time  was  on  our  side 
so  that  we  could  prepare  ourselves.  No 
such  avssurance  exists  today  or  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  assure  my 
colleagues  that  it  is  not  my  purpose  in 
any  respect  to  cry  'wolf."  I  merely  want 
the  Members  of  the  Congress  to  recog- 
nize fully  the  actions  It  will  take  this 
year,  whether  in  the  name  of  economy, 
expediency,  and  so  forth.  Every  Mem- 
ber should  recognize  and  accept  the  po- 
tential calculated  risks  that  may  be  nm. 

It  was  with  these  thoughts  in  mind, 
Mr.  President,  that  the  Tactical  Air 
Power  Subcommittee  deliberated  at  great 
length  over  each  and  every  program  re- 
viewed and  why  no  cuts  were  recom- 
mended unless  we  felt  they  were  thor- 
oughly Justified. 

The  Tactical  Air  Power  Subcommittee 
conducted  hearings  from  February  4 
through  March  23.  The  hearings  were  of 
great  benefit  and  assistance  to  us  during 
our  deliberations  on  the  justiflcction.  or 
lack  thereof,  for  authorizing  the  funds 
requested. 


We  reviewed  10  aircraft  programs  in- 
volving funds  exceeding  $2.6  billion.  The 
programs  were  the  Air  Force  F-15,  F-111, 
AX,  A-7,  Light  Intratheater  Transport 
and  the  International  Jet  Fighter.  The 
Navy  aircraft  programs  were  the  F-14, 
A-7,  find  the  A-6;  the  Marine  Corps 
Harrier  prograin;  and  the  Army  Chey- 
enne program.  While  I  will  discuss  each 
program  briefly,  I  will  talk  at  greater 
length  about  the  three  major  programs, 
the  F-15,  F-14,  and  the  F-111,  inasmuch 
as  they  account  for  SI. 9  billion  of  the 
$2.6  billion  requested.  We  recommended 
a  reduction  of  S64.0  million  and  the  full 
committee  agreed  with  our  recommen- 
dations with  the  exception  of  the  Chey- 
enne/advanced helicopter  development 
programs  about  which  I  will  comment  on 
shortly. 

The  Tactical  Air  Power  Subcommittee 
reviewed  12  major  tactical  missile  pro- 
grams, involving  a  funds  authorization 
request  of  $545.3  million.  We  recom- 
mended a  substantial  cut  of  $108.7  mil- 
lion— a  20  percent  reduction — and  ap- 
proval of  $436.6  million.  The  full  com- 
mittee supported  each  of  our  missile 
system  recommendations. 

Mr.  President,  the  subcommittee  was 
vitally  concerned  as  to  the  pcssibility 
that  the  Military  Establishment  may  be 
acquiring  too  many  different  types  of 
tactical  missiles  constituting  unneces- 
sary duplication.  Of  equal  importance, 
we  were  concerned  as  to  whether  the 
Military  Establishment  may  have  estab- 
lished quantity  requirements  on  some  of 
the  tactical  missiles  in  excess  of  those  we 
felt  were  justified. 

Most  of  the  tactical  missUes  being  pur- 
chased today,  by  virtue  of  their  com- 
plexity, involve  high  unit  production 
costs.  Most  of  them  cost  $20,000  each  and 
up.  Therefore,  any  reductions  that  can 
be  made,  either  in  the  type  or  quantity 
of  missiles  to  be  purchased,  results  in 
sizable  savings  to  the  taxpayer. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  assure  the 
Senate,  however,  that  our  objective  was 
not  to  eliminate  missiles  for  the  sake  of 
elimination  itself.  This  would  be  imjust 
and  unwise.  However,  we  were  most 
anxious  to  prevent  duplication  or  un- 
necessary proliferation.  I  will  speak 
about  each  missile  system  after  I  discuss 
our  findings  on  the  aircraft  programs 
reviewed. 

TACTICAL     AIRCRAFT     PROGRAMS 

Of  the  10  tactical  aircraft  programs 
studied,  I  will  concentrate  on  the  F-15, 
F-14  and  F-111  programs  as  they  con- 
stitute the  bulk  of  the  fimds  requested. 
The  Air  Force  F-15  and  the  Navy  P-14 
are  new  air  superiority  fighter  programs. 
The  F-15  is  to  be  operational  by  1975  and 
the  P-14  will  be  operational  by  April 
1973. 

Mr.  President,  before  discussing  each 
program  separately,  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss why  It  is  so  critical  for  the  United 
States  to  support  these  programs  this 
year. 

For  the  United  States  to  fight  a  suc- 
cessful conventional  war  it  is  essential  to 
have  an  air  superiority  aircraft  that  can 
dominate  the  battlefield.  This  requires 
an  aircraft  that  can  meet  and  defeat  any 
enemy  aircraft  in  alr-to-alr  battle.  This, 
in  turn,  permits  our  other  tactical  air- 


craft to  support  our  ground  combat 
forces  by  bombing  enemy  troops,  supply 
lines,  and  so  forth.  Without  an  air 
superiority  fighter  capable  of  protecting 
those  aircraft  which  require  a  "permis- 
sive" air  environment,  we  would  be  faced 
with  a  dangerous  situation. 

The  only  aircraft  the  Air  Force  and  the 
Navy  possess  today  with  an  acceptable 
alr-to-alr  combat  capability  is  the  F-4. 
This  aircraft  has  been  an  excellent 
weapon  system.  However,  each  Member 
must  recognize  that  the  F-4  technology 
dates  back  to  1955.  In  an  age  of  rapidly 
advancing  technological  achievement,  it 
is  not  only  questionable  but  doubtf  lil  that 
it  could  cope  with  adversary  aircraft  In 
the  mid  1970's. 

Today,  the  most  likely  enemy  air- 
superiority  aircraft  is  the  MIGr-21.  It  has 
been  well  established  that  it  is  equal  in 
performance  to  the  F-4  at  normal  fight- 
ing altitudes.  We  then  must  examine 
what  the  Soviet  Union  has  done  to  Im- 
prove upon  the  MIG-21  fighter  capabil- 
ity and,  more  importantly,  what  its  ca- 
pability will  be  by  the  mld-1970's.  Rec- 
ognized experts  agree  the  F-4  will  be 
technically  outmoded  by  the  mld-1970's 
and  unable  to  achieve  or  maintain  air- 
to-air  combat  supremacy  with  a  poten- 
tial enemy. 

The  Soviets  since  1955  have  flown  18 
new  models  of  modern  tactical  aircraft. 
Not  all  of  these  models  went  Into  pro- 
duction. However,  it  has  afforded  the  So- 
viets a  wide  selection  of  high  perform- 
ance flying  prototypes  from  which  It  can 
select  the  best  for  production. 

Seven  of  the  18  new  models,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, were  seen  by  the  free  world  for 
the  first  time  3  years  ago  at  the  July 
1967  Moscow  Air  Show.  At  this  show  we 
first  saw  the  Poxbat — the  present  holder 
of  the  world's  speed  record.  Intelligence 
sources  estimate  at  least  three  of  the 
new  fighters  shown  then  are  currently  In 
production  or  will  be  shortly. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  common  sense  to 
realize  that  a  nation,  with  its  eyes  on  the 
future  and  on  what  potential  adversaries 
may  do,  will  not  develop  a  new  aircraft 
inferior  to  existing  models.  Thus,  it  is 
fundamental  to  conclude  that  Soviet  air- 
craft now  in  production  will  be  superior 
to  the  Mlg-21.  Consequently,  they  will 
be  superior  to  the  F-4. 

Mr.  President,  the  seven  types  of  tac- 
tical aircraft  flovra  by  the  Soviet  Union 
in  July  1967  were  designed  before  1964. 
We  must  asume  the  Soviet  Union,  diu-- 
ing  the  pjast  3  years,  has  continued  Its 
design  efforts  to  improve  upon  the  Im- 
pressive aircraft  flown  at  the  1967  air 
show.  Unfortunately,  the  Soviet  Union 
does  not  even  make  Infrequent  an- 
noimcements  of  its  aircraft  or  military 
achievements  and  the  United  States  hsis 
been  surprised  when  the  Soviets  do  ulti- 
mately decide  to  disclose  to  the  world 
what  they  have  been  up  to. 

I  earnestly  believe  tbat  the  high  level 
of  aeronuatioal  effort  by  the  Soviet  Union 
dtiring  the  past  few  years  and  a  conserv- 
ative assessment  of  Its  existing  capabil- 
ity and  future  activities  requires  the 
United  States,  of  necessity,  to  undertake 
the  development  of  new  air  tniperlorlty 
fighter  aircraft. 

A  modem  fighter  cannot  be  developed 
overnight.  It  takes  several  years  to  de- 
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velop  and  produce.  This  is  an  inevitable 
and  inescapable  fact.  Therefore,  even 
thougrh  we  approve  and  fund  a  new 
fighter  today,  it  will  be  the  mld-1970'8 
before  it  is  operational. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  reasons  just 
mentioned  I  believe  there  Is  an  unques- 
tioned need  for  the  United  States  to  de- 
velcHD  and  produce  a  new  air  superiority 
weapon  system. 

Some  people  ask  the  logical  question: 
Why  do  we  need  both  the  F-14  and  the 
P-15?  The  F-15  will  be  developed  by  the 
Air  Force  for  the  sole  mission  of  achiev- 
ing a  maximum  air-to-air  capability.  As 
such,  it  is  to  be  light,  fast,  and  highly 
maneuverable.  Hence,  it  will  not  be  able 
to  operate  from  an  aircraft  carrier.  If 
It  were  assigned  this  mission  it  would  be 
structmrally  substantially  heavier.  The 
F-14  is  designed  to  operate  from  an  air- 
craft carrier.  Anyone  who  has  witnessed 
carrier  landings  and  catapult  launchlngs 
recognizes  the  structural  integrity  re- 
quirements for  such  aircraft. 

The  F-14  will  replace  the  Navy  P-4  In 
the  air  superiority  role.  In  addition,  It 
must  perform  the  fleet  air  defense  mis- 
sion. This  requires  the  F-14  to  fly  long 
distances  and  to  loiter  for  substantial 
periods  of  time  to  protect  carrier  task 
forces  against  incoming  enemy  bombers, 
fighters,  missiles,  and  so  forth. 

If  the  Navy  were  to  restrict  the  F-14 
to  the  air  superiority  role  alone,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  develop  another  expensive 
weapon  system  for  the  fleet  air  defense 
mission— the  mission  of  the  now  can- 
celled P-lllB  program. 

Another  important  factor  is  each  serv- 
ice will  have  an  aircraft  optimized  for  Its 
own  c«)erational  requirements  without 
compromise.  The  P-111  Is  a  classic  ex- 
ample of  compromise.  Neither  the  Navy 
nor  the  Air  Force  realized  the  perform- 
ance goals  originally  established  for  that 
aircraft. 

The  advanced  technology  engine  pres- 
ently under  development  will  be  basically 
the  same  engine  for  both  the  F-15  and 
the  P-14B.  This  will  save  substantial 
sums  of  money.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
emphasize  that  a  common  engine  makes 
sense,  but  a  common  airframe  does  not. 
Mr.  President,  I  have  presented  what 
the  Tactical  Air  Power  Subcommittee  be- 
lieves to  be  a  very  lurgent  requirement 
for  the  F-14  and  the  P-15.  I  would  now 
like  to  present  additional  Information 
with  respect  to  each  program. 
r-16 
The  Air  Force  wrill  purchase  20  re- 
search and  development  aircraft  and 
several  hundred  operational  F-15's.  The 
total  cost  of  the  program  is  estimated 
at  $7.2  billion— $1.8  billion  for  research 
and  development  and  $5.4  billion  for  pro- 
duction. 

The  Air  Force  requested  $370  million 
In  fiscal  year  1971  for  research  and  de- 
velopment. Recognizing  the  urgent  need 
for  this  aircraft,  which  I  have  already 
discussed,  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  authorized  the  request  in  full. 
If  the  program  proceeds  as  planned,  the 
P-15  v?lll  be  operational  in  1975. 

The  P-15  contract  was  awarded  to 
McDonnell  Douglas  In  December  1969. 
Over  181  performfuice  specifications  are 
spelled  out  In  the  cMitract.  With  a  keen 


awareness  of  the  difBculties  encountered 
on  previous  weapon  systems,  this  con- 
tract was  carefully  drawn.  The  F-15  wUl 
fly  6  to  7  months  before  any  substantial 
production  funds  are  committed.  The 
contractor  has  total  sjrstems  performance 
responsibility.  Demonstrated  technical 
milestones  must  be  achieved  before  addi- 
tional steps  are  taken.  The  Air  Force 
must  be  notified  17  months  In  advance 
If  additional  funds  are  required. 

The  Air  Force  eliminated  many  "nice 
to  have"  featiu-es  not  considered  essen- 
tial to  obtain  a  more  economical  aircraft. 
A  popular  subject  discussed  in  the 
Congress  and  the  press  these  days  is  "cost 
overruns"  and  "cost  growths."  They  are 
generally  misimderstood  and  the  F-15 
is  an  excellent  example.  The  original  P- 
15  cost  estimate  was  $6  billion.  This  esti- 
mate was  prepared  before  any  cost  data 
was  received  from  the  potential  manu- 
facturers. It  was  based  on  an  analysis  of 
what  other  aircraft  purchased  in  the  past 
had  cost.  While  reasonable  men  prei>ared 
these  estimates,  it  was  a  "best  guess" 
type  of  information.  When  the  contrac- 
tors' proposals  were  received,  it  was  evi- 
dent the  P-15  program  would  cost  $7.2 
billion.  Therefore,  many  people  quickly 
concluded  a  substantial  "cost  overrun" 
had  occurred.  Nothing  is  further  from 
the  truth. 

Mr.  President,  estimates  prepared  early 
in  time  prior  to  the  receipt  of  cost  pro- 
posals from  Industry  certainly  should 
not  be  used  as  a  valid  basis  for  the  origi- 
nal cost  of  a  weapon  systems.  They  lack 
validity.  Yet  most  people  treat  them  as 
bona  fide,  realistic  estimates  and  every 
dollar  spent  in  addition  thereto  Is  rep- 
resented as  an  evil  "overrun."  This 
should  not  be. 

The  United  States  has  encountered 
serious  Inflation  since  1965.  Everyone 
recognizes  this,  particularly  when  they 
pay  their  monthly  bills.  However,  many 
people  assmne  the  purchase  of  military 
weapon  systems  is  an  exception  to  in- 
flation. Unfortunately,  nothing  Is  fur- 
ther from  the  truth.  Inflation  is  the 
singlemost  important  factor  resulting  in 
higher  costs  for  our  weapon  systems. 

The  Air  Force's  F-15  will  use  the  same 
basic  engine  as  the  Navy  F-14B  aircraft. 
This  will  result  in  significant  savings  as 
the  engine  is  one  of  the  more  costiy  com- 
ponents of  any  aircraft. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  con- 
cluded there  was  a  clear  requirement  for 
the  P-15  program  and  fully  supported 
the  request  for  $370  million. 
r-14 
The  P-14  program  will  cost  an  esti- 
mated $8.2  billion— $1.3  Wllion  for  re- 
search and  development  and  $6.9  billion 
for  production.  The  Navy  program  calls 
for  12  R.  &  D.  aircraft  and  710  production 
aircraft. 

The  Navy  request  this  year  was  $982.2 
million — $324.2  million  for  research  and 
devel(W)ment  EUid  $668  mllllOTi  for  pro- 
duction. We  approved  the  request  ex- 
cept for  $5.2  million. 

The  F-14  program  is  currently  on 
schedide.  The  first  flight  is  scheduled  for 
January  1971  and  the  first  squadnm  Is  to 
be  operational  by  Marxfli  1973. 

I  hare  already  disuased  the  require- 
ment for  an  air  si«>erlorlty  fighter  and 


the  need  for  the  P-14  to  fulfill  the  fieet 
air  defense  mission. 

The  funds  ttiis  year  will  purchase  26 
P-14A  aircraft.  The  Tactical  Air  Power 
Subcommittee  satisfied  itself  that  this 
program  is  on  schedule,  both  in  costs 
and  te<dinlcal  achievement.  There  was  a 
failure  recenUy  in  testing  a  wing  pivot 
lug.  It  was  not  a  failure  of  the  wing  box 
as  was  reported.  A  crack  occurred  be- 
yond the  expected  fatigue  life  of  the  air- 
craft. The  engineering  redesign  has 
been  completed.  The  fatigue  test  vrill  be 
repeated  prior  to  first  flight.  The  com- 
ponent will  be  tested  to  several  times  the 
life  expectancy  of  the  aircraft.  To  over- 
design  structural  elements  adds  uxmec- 
sary  weight.  The  objective  is  to  design 
only  to  the  strength  required.  Otherwise, 
we  would  develop  a  "flying  batUeship" 
which,  while  structurally  magnificent, 
would' be  a  disaster  In  the  air. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  thing  very 
clear,  Mr.  President.  When  new  weapon 
systems  are  being  developed  with  a  sig- 
nificant «Mlv£ince  in  the  state-of-the-art, 
it  is  not  unusual  but  expected  that  prob- 
lems will  arise  during  research  and  de- 
velopment. If  no  problems  were  encoun- 
tered, then  very  little  technical  advance- 
ment is  being  realized.  People  tend  to 
panic  easily  and  lose  their  perspective 
when  problems  arise  during  the  devel- 
opment phase.  I  do  not  dismiss  the  prob- 
lems but  urge  that  we  examine  them  ob- 
jectively to  determine  whether  they  are 
small  or  large.  We  should  certainly  not 
blow  them  out  of  proportion.  We  intend 
to  foUow  closely  the  P-14  as  well  as  other 
tactical  programs  presently  in  R.  &  D. 
The  F-14A  engine  has  been  successfully 
run  in  a  full-scale  inlet.  Testing  so  far  in- 
dicates higher  thrust  and  better  fuel 
specifics  than  originally  predicted. 
Weight,  always  a  critical  factor,  is  less 
than  1  percent  over  original  predictions. 
Some  people  have  raised  the  question: 
Why  did  we  not  reduce  the  F-14  program 
from  26  to  15  aircraft  in  the  fiscal  year 
1971  budget?  I  would  like  to  comment  on 
that  point.  We  examined  it  in  detail.  If 
we  reduced  the  program  11  aircraft  this 
year  and  assumed  these  11  aircraft 
would  be  purchased  in  subsequent  years, 
it  would  cost  the  Ctovemment  $64  million 
more,  primarily  due  to  inflation. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  CANNON.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sorry  that  the  time  was  changed  on  the 
address  that  is  being  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nevada.  Un- 
fortunately, I  have  to  leave,  after  listen- 
ing to  It  up  to  this  point,  in  order  to 
keep  a  long-standing  luncheon  engage- 
ment However,  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
pleasure  I  stote  that,  in  my  opinion,  in 
the  years  that  I  have  been  In  Congress, 
there  has  never  been  a  more  thorough 
or  more  intelligent  analysis  of  the  true 
needs  of  this  country  with  respect  to  air- 
craft, than  has  been  presented  as  a  re- 
sult of  extensive  hearings  conducted  by 
the  able  Senator  from  Nevada,  chair- 
man of  the  Tactical  Air  Power  Subcom- 
mittee, of  which  I  have  the  privilege  of 
being  a  member. 
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We  do  not  necessarily  agree  on  every 
aspect  of  this  report,  but  the  Important 
point  is  that  it  is  based  on  careful  in- 
vestigation and  analysis  by  him  and  his 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Missouri  for  his 
very  gracious  remarks,  and  wish  to  say 
that  he  was  one  of  the  most  valuable 
members  of  our  subcommittee,  as  I 
pointed  out  earlier,  and  that  much  of  its 
work  is  due  to  his  fine  efforts  as  well  as 
those  of  the  other  members  of  the  sub- 
committee. 

Mr.  President,  the  cost  of  26  aircraft 
with  support  equipment  and  spares  in 
fiscal  year  1971  is  $598  million.  The  cost 
of  15  aircraft  would  be  $477  million.  The 
very  important  fact  to  understand,  Mr. 
President,  is  that  the  unit  cost  of  the 
15  aircraft  would  be  $32  million  each 
versus  a  unit  cost  of  $23  million  each  for 
26  aircraft.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the 
Government  would  spend  $9  million  more 
for  each  of  the  15  aircraft  authorized 
this  year,  or  a  total  of  $135  million  more 
than  necessary.  In  addition,  the  unit  cost 
of  F-14  aircraft  purchased  in  subsequent 
years  would  cost  more  money.  I  hasten 
to  add  that  the  unit  cost  figures  are  for 
this  year  only.  The  initial  aircraft  of  any 
type  costs  more.  The  average  price  is 
much  less  as  additional  planes  are  pro- 
duced. 

The  theory  has  been  advanced,  Mr. 
President,  that  It  would  not  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment any  more  money  to  purchase  the 
722  P-14  aircraft  so  long  as  reductions 
made  this  year  were  reinstated  in  future 
years.  This  involves  too  much  theory  and 
not  enough  reality.  If  the  Senate  reduced 
the  P-14  program  In  the  first  production 
year,  then  It  Is  only  reasonable  to  assume 
the  Congress  would  make  additional  re- 
ductions in  future  years  when  larger 
quantities  of  aircraft  are  Involved. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  looked 
at  an  extreme  example.  Suppose  the 
P-14  was  a  catastrophic  failure  at  the 
time  of  Its  first  flight  in  1971.  The  esti- 
mated Government  liability  for  the  26 
aircraft  Is  $165  million.  Its  hablUty,  if  it 
purchased  15  aircraft.  Is  $124  million. 
We  did  not  feel  the  difference,  as  to  po- 
tential Government  liability,  was  suf- 
ficient to  warrant  reducing  the  program 
from  26  to  15  aircraft  and  pay  the  in- 
creased costs  as  a  consequence. 

Mr.  President,  the  Navy  requires  a 
modem  air-superiority  fighter  at  the 
earliest  point  in  time.  The  Navy  has 
already  waited  several  years  for  a  high- 
performance  fleet  air  defense  aircraft 
after  the  P-lllB  program  was  canceled. 

The  committee  denied  the  request  for 
$5.2  mUllon  to  initiate  development  of 
the  P-14C  aircraft.  The  P-14C  would 
Incorporate  new  avionics  equipment.  We 
questioned  the  wisdom  of  initiating  a 
new  avionics  program.  Its  estimated 
R.  &  D.  cost  would  exceed  $300  million. 
It  would  not  be  operational  until  the  late 
1970's.  Therefore,  we  fully  supported  the 
P-14A/B  programs  but  denied  the  funds 
for  the  F-14C. 

r-iii 

The  Air  Force  requested  $563.3  million 
for  the  P-111  program.  Thla  included 
$48.2  million  for  research  and  develop- 
ment;    $283    million    for    produotioo; 


$200.5  million  for  over-target  costs;  and 
$31.6  million  for  initial  spares. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  Senators 
generally  are  aware  of  this  program  in 
some  detail  as  it  has  been  discussed 
many  times  over  recent  years. 

It  was  originally  anticipated  that  the 
$283  million  requested  this  year  would 
provide  40  P-lllF  aircraft.  This  would 
complete  one  wing  of  F-lllF  aircraft, 
inasmuch  as  we  authomed  58  aircraft 
last  year. 

The  Air  Force  plans  to  live  within  the 
dollars  requested.  Consequently,  any  ad- 
ditional dollar  requirements  will  result 
in  a  lesser  number  of  aircraft  being  pur- 
chased. 

As  a  result  of  the  crash  in  December 
1969,  an  extensive  "proof  test"  program 
is  underway.  The  cost  will  result  in  four 
less  aircraft  being  purchased.  Also,  last 
year  during  preparation  of  the  fiscal 
year  1971  budget,  a  significant  reduction 
in  the  program  was  made  which  drove 
up  the  unit  cost.  Hence,  at  the  present 
time  it  appears  that  the  Air  Force  will 
only  receive  25  F-111  aircraft  with  the 
$283  million  requested  in  this  year's 
budget. 

The  Air  Force  still  plans  on  opera- 
tionaJ  F-111  wings.  The  first  few  aircraft 
have  now  completed  the  "proof  testing" 
program  and  have  been  released  to  the 
Air  Force  for  operational  flying. 

The  committee  inserted  speciflc  lan- 
guage in  the  authorization  bill  requiring 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  assure  him- 
self that  the  F-111  is  fully  airworthy  and 
that  both  the  House  and  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committees  be  notified  he  is 
satisfied  with  the  program  prior  to  buy- 
ing the  aircraft  authorized  in  this  budget. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  is  important 
for  Congress  to  understand  that  the 
P-lll  is  the  only  Air  Force  tactical  air- 
craft capable  of  flying  and  bombing  at 
night  and  In  all  weather  conditions. 
There  is  no  substitute  aircraft  able  to 
perform  these  missions.  The  P-lll  can 
conduct  bombing  missions  by  itself  as  it 
does  not  require  additional  aircraft  to 
fly  a  "protective  cover"  against  enemy 
aircraft.  It  is  the  only  Air  Force  tactical 
aircraft  with  terrain  following  radar,  en- 
abling it  to  fly  at  extremely  low  altitudes 
in  all  weather  conditions. 

The  total  cost  of  the  program  is  cur- 
rently $6.2  billion.  Congress  has  already 
provided  $5.5  billion.  Therefore,  only 
$700  million  more  is  required  to  complete 
the  program.  The  P-lll  is  the  only  air- 
craft with  suflBcient  range  to  operate 
from  England  against  potential  enemy 
targets  in  Europe  without  refueling.  The 
F-111  is  a  "safe"  aircraft.  Accidents  so 
far,  although  widely  publicized,  have 
been  no  greater  in  number  than  any 
other  fighter  aircraft  at  a  comparable 
point  in  flying  time — that  is,  with  the 
equivalent  number  of  flying  hours.  It  can 
take  off  and  land  from  shorter  runways 
and  unimproved  air  strips.  It  is  the  only 
tactical  aircraft  that  can  fly  supersonic 
at  low  altitudes. 

Considering  all  of  the  major  factors, 
the  committee  approved  the  funds  re- 
quested for  the  P-lll  with  the  exceptkai 
of  $6.4  million  in  research  and  devdop- 
m«it  funds  necessary  to  continue  the 
Sparrow-G  program  during  fiscal  year 


1971.  We  requested  the  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  Air  Force  to  examine  the  wisdom  of 
continuing  the  Sparrow-G  program  be- 
cause of  the  limited  number  of  P-lll  air- 
craft that  would  have  this  capability. 
After  his  review,  the  Chief  of  Staff 
terminated  the  SpaiTow-G  program  on 
March  18.  1970.  Therefore,  we  denied 
the  funds  associated  with  this  program. 

HARRIER 

The  Harrier  is  a  V/STOL  aircraft 
developed  by  Hawker-Siddley  of  Eng- 
land. 

The  Marine  Corps  request  for  $118.3 
million  to  buy  18  aircraft  was  approved. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  research  and  development  costs 
were  largely  borne  by  England.  We  are 
purchasing  the  finished  product.  Last 
year  the  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee stated  "the  Department  of  Defense 
is  placed  on  notice  that  no  further  au- 
thorizations will  be  approved  by  this 
committee  for  the  procurement  of  this 
aircraft  unless  Its  production  is  within 
the  continental  limits  of  the  United 
States."  In  response  to  the  congressional 
statement,  arrangements  were  made  to 
produce  the  Harrier  in  the  United  States. 

I  feel  that  this  is  an  important  step  in 
the  right  direction.  During  the  past  20 
years  we  have  invested  several  hundred 
million  in  various  V/STOL  programs  but 
never  developed  one  sufficiently  success- 
ful to  warrant  production. 

I  have  personally  seen  the  Harrier  per- 
form. As  a  pilot,  I  can  testify  to  Its  Im- 
pressive performance  and  fljdng  char- 
acteristics. Its  mission  is  the  close  air 
support  of  Marine  Corps  ground  forces 
engaged  in  combat.  It  is  capable  of  verti- 
cal landings  and  takeoffs  similar  to  hell- 
copters.  It  can  operate  from  small-sized 
naval  vessels. 

Mr.  President,  It  Is  Incumbent  on  me  to 
mention  that  producing  the  aircraft  in 
the  United  States  rather  than  England 
will  cost  more  money.  The  reason  is  obvi- 
ous— ^Increased  labor  costs.  However,  this 
Is  offset  somewhat  by  creating  substan- 
tial additional  employment  in  the  United 
States  by  people  who  will  pay  U.S.  In- 
come taxes.  It  will  bring  a  much  needed 
advanced  technology  to  this  country.  It 
should  prevent  us  from  pursuing  addi- 
tional V/STOL  research  and  develop- 
ment programs.  Production  in  the  United 
States  will  also  prevent  adding  to  our 
existing  adverse  balance-of-pasmients 
situation. 

AX 

The  AX  is  a  new  tactical  aircraft  for 
the  Air  Force  to  provide  close  air  support 
for  Army  groimd  forces.  The  $27.9  mil- 
lion requested  for  research  and  develop- 
ment was  approved.  Everyone  agreed 
that  there  is  a  distinct  requirement  for 
an  aircraft  specifically  designed  for  the 
close  air  support  mission.  Today  in  Viet- 
nam we  are  using  the  A-6.  A-7,  A-37, 
P-100,  and  even  the  P-4  air  superiority 
fighter  in  addition  to  Army  helicopter 
gimships. 

The  Air  Force  intends  to  use  existing 
"off  the  shelf"  technology.  It  anticipates 
rapid  progress  without  substantial  R.  Ii 
D.  difaculties.  The  Air  Force  hopes  to 
make  an  award  soon  to  the  two  success- 
ful contractors.  The  present  plan  is  to 
build  competitive  prototypes  and  then 
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conduct  a  6-month  flyoff  competition. 
The  company  that  has  the  best  aircraft 
will  receive  the  production  contract.  This 
approach  is  better  than  analyzing  paper 
studies.  It  is  imfortunate  that  because  of 
the  high  costs,  we  cannot  use  this  ap- 
proach on  other  weapons  systems. 

The  AX  will  carry  16,000  poimds  of 
ordnance  and  operate  at  speeds  of  120- 
450  knots  per  hour.  It  is  to  be  a  highly 
survivable  aircraft. 

A  prime  factor  in  favor  of  the  AX  Is 
its  reasonable  cost,  presently  estimated 
at  less  than  $1.5  million  per  aircraft. 
However,  as  I  have  emphasized  before, 
this  is  only  the  best  estimate  available 
imtU  cost  data  is  received  from  Industry. 

CHEYENNE 

The  Cheyenne  Is  a  rigid  rotor  hell- 
copter  being  developed  by  the  Army  for 
the  close  support  role.  Last  year,  we  de- 
nied the  $429  million  requested  as  the 
Army  had  canceled  its  production  con- 
tract due  to  certain  technical  problems 
encountered  in  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

This  year,  the  Army  asked  for  $17.6 
million  to  continue  R.  &  D.  The  Tactical 
Air  Power  Subcommittee  felt  that  the 
funds  should  be  authorized.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  already  invested  $168  mil- 
lion in  the  program.  Ten  Cheyennes  have 
been  built  and  eight  are  still  on  hand. 
The  major  technical  problem  was  the 
rotor  control  system.  An  improved  system 
has  been  installed  on  one  of  the  Chey- 
ennes currently  flying  at  the  Ymna  Prov- 
ing Groimds.  The  Army  said  the  Chey- 
enne would  be  flj^ng  in  excess  of  200 
knots  soon  and  a  decision  on  approving 
production  could  be  made  next  year. 

I  believe  the  great  advance  in  the 
"state-of-the-art"  to  be  derived  from  the 
rigid  rotor  technology  was  worth  the  in- 
vestment this  year.  However,  the  full 
committee,  after  a  thorough  and  fair  dis- 
cussion, concluded  that  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  AX  program,  there  was 
no  need  to  proceed  with  the  Cheyenne 
prc^ram.  I  respect  their  judgment  and 
abide  by  it,  though  I  do  not  agree  with 
it. 

My  purpose  today  is  to  merely  explain 
the  actions  of  the  Tactical  Air  Power 
Subcommittee. 

This  was  the  only  reconunendatlon  by 
the  Tactical  Air  Power  Subcommittee 
not  concurred  in  by  the  full  committee. 

A-7     PROCRAAI 

The  A-7  is  a  single-seat,  single-engine 
tactical  aircraft  developed  by  the  Navy 
for  both  close  air  support  and  interdic- 
tion missions.  Both  the  Navy  and  the  Air 
Force  are  purchasing  this  aircraft. 

The  Navy  request  was  for  30  A-7E  air- 
craft costing  $133  million,  including 
spares.  This  number  of  aircraft  will  only 
replace  aircraft  losses  during  fiscal  year 
1971. 

The  Air  Force  requested  $216.7  mil- 
lion for  88  A-7  aircraft,  spares,  etc.  This 
will  complete  the  second  A-7  wing  and 
initiate  third  wing  buildup.  The  last  Air 
Force  A-7's  will  be  requested  in  fiscal 
year  1972. 

The  committee  approved  the  A-7  funds 
for  the  Navy  and  Air  Force. 
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The  A-6  is  the  Navy's  only  night  all- 
weather  capable  aircraft. 

The  Navy  requested  12  A-6E  aircraft 
at  $137.7  million  Including  support 
equipment,  spares,  and  so  forth. 

The  A-6E  is  a  new  version  of  the  A-6A 
aircraft  which  performed  so  splendidly 
over  North  Vietnam.  There  have  been 
over  44,500  carrier  landings  without  a 
single  carrier  landing  accident. 

The  12  aircraft  are  for  attrition  to 
make  up  for  peacetime  losses  during 
fiscal  year  1971. 

INTERNATIONAL,    JET    FIGHTER 

The  International  Fighter  aircraft  is 
to  be  purchased  by  the  Air  Force  to  pro- 
vide certain  free  world  forces,  particu- 
larly our  allies  in  Southeast  Asia  with  an 
adequate  air  superiority  fighter. 

Last  year,  the  Congress  authorized  the 
Air  Force  to  expend  not  to  exceed  $28 
million  from  other  aircraft  procurement 
funds  for  this  program.  No  funds  have 
been  expended  or  obligated  as  yet.  The 
Air  Force  requested  $30  million  for  fiscal 
year  1971. 

Competition  is  presently  imderway  be- 
tween several  U.S.  firms  to  determine 
which  aircraft  will  best  meet  the  require- 
ment. The  aircraft  selected  must  be  rela- 
tively simple,  inexpensive,  and  easy  to 
maintain. 

The  committee  agreed  with  the  con- 
cept of  providing  our  allies  \^ith  a  simple 
and  inexpensive  aircraft.  However,  since 
none  of  the  $28  million  authorized  to  be 
expended  last  year  has  been  obligated, 
the  committee  felt  it  was  not  necessary  to 
authorize  $30  million  additional  and  de- 
nied the  request. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  add  here  that 
certainly  the  committee  does  approve  of 
this  concept.  I  feel  that  If  the  Air  Force 
were  to  make  a  decision  on  what  they 
were  going  to  do  and  made  it  clear  that 
they  did  not  have  suflBcient  funds  on 
hand  with  the  $28  million,  the  committee 
would  probably  be  receptive  to  their  feel- 
ings. 

LIT LIGHT    INTRATHEATBR    TRANSPORT 

The  Light  Intratheater  Transport  is 
a  proposal  by  the  Air  Force  to  develop 
a  new  tactical  aircraft  to  replace  the 
C-7  and  the  C-123  and  to  augment  the 
C-130.  It  would  be  a  tilt-wing  turbo- 
prop aircraft. 

The  Air  Force  requested  $2  million 
for  research  and  development.  The  com- 
mittee denied  the  funds  requested  for 
this  program  last  year.  Little  has  trans- 
pired since  last  year  to  rejustify  this 
program. 

The  Air  Force  admitted  that  total 
R.  &  D.  costs  would  be  about  $500  mil- 
lion. We  felt  it  was  important  to  "nip 
in  the  bud"  programs  of  questionable 
merit  and  denied  the  funds  requested. 

STTMMART     ON     AIRCRAFT     PROGRAMS 

Mr.  President,  that  concludes  my  com- 
ments with  respect  to  the  10  aircraft 
programs  reviewed  in  detail  by  the  Tac- 
tical Air  Power  Subcommittee.  I  believe 
it  is  extremely  important  for  all  of  us 
to  recognize  that  the  Air  Force  request 
for  350  aircraft  this  year  is  the  lowest 
number  of  aircraft  since  1935  and  com- 


pares more  favorably  with  the  588  air- 
craft in  last  years  bill.  It  is  also  im- 
portant to  reaUze  that  180  of  the  350 
aircraft  in  this  year's  bill  are  helicopters 
to  be  purchased  for  other  friendly  na- 
tions. Thus,  the  Air  Force  will  only  re- 
ceive 170  aircraft  this  year. 

The  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  request 
this  year  for  261  aircraft  is  the  lowest 
request  since  1946  and  compares  most 
favorably  with  the  401  aircraft  re- 
quested last  year.  The  vast  bulk  of  air- 
craft will  go  toward  attrition;  namely, 
to  make  up  for  peticetime  losses  and 
those  incurred  in  Southeast  Asia. 

During  the  last  6  years,  the  average 
age  of  Navy  aircraft  has  increased  from 
6.9  to  8.1  years.  By  the  time  the  aircraft 
in  this  bill  have  been  delivered,  the 
average  age  will  increase  to  9.3  years. 
This  age  Increase  continues  despite  the 
fact  that  the  total  Navy  inventory  has 
decreased  by  11  percent  during  the  past 
6  years.  . 

Mr.  President,  I  feel,  in  view  of  the 
foregoing  facts,  that  the  $2.6  bUlion  re- 
quested for  aircraft  funds  is  extremely 
reasonable  and  well  justified  except  for 
the  $65.2  million  denied  by  the  commit- 
tee reducing  the  total  request  from 
$2,655  biUion  to  $2,590  billion. 

TACTICAL    MISSILES 

Mr.  President.  I  would  now  like  to  re- 
view briefiy  the  actions  by  the  Tactical 
Air  Power  Subcommittee  with  respect  to 
12  major  tactical  missile  programs.  Our 
recommendations  were  all  approved  by 
the  full  committee.  Funds  were  requested 
totaling  $545.3  million.  We  made  re- 
ductions of  $108.7  million  and  approved 
$436.6  million.  This  represents  a  siz- 
able 20-percent  cut  in  funds  requested. 

During  our  deliberations,  we  were  con- 
cerned as  to  the  justification  for  so  many 
different  types  of  tactical  missiles,  to- 
gether with  the  total  quantity  require- 
ments for  each  type  of  missile. 

The  tactical  missiles  being  purchased 
today  by  the  military  departments  by 
virtue  of  their  complexity  involve  high 
production  unit  costs.  Hence,  any  reduc- 
tions that  can  be  made  either  in  type  or 
quantity  achieves  sizable  savings  to  the 
taxpayer. 

I  want  to  stress  that  our  objective  was 
not  to  eliminate  missiles  for  the  sake  of 
elimination  itself.  However,  we  were  most 
anxious  that  no  duplication  or  prolifera- 
tion of  missiles  be  permitted.  I  am 
pleased  to  see  the  Department  of 
Defense  giving  increased  attention  to  this 
matter.  I  will  now  discuss  the  individual 
programs  and  the  basis  for  our  actions. 

PHOENIX 

The  Phoenix  is  a  long  range  air-to- 
air  missile  system  to  be  installed  on  the 
Navy's  P-14  aircraft  enabUng  it  to  per- 
form the  Fleet  Air  Defense  mission 
(FAD) .  The  Phoenix  fire  control  system 
will  also  control  and  fire  the  Sparrow, 
short  range  missile,  and  the  gun. 

The  Phoenix  was  originally  developed 
for  the  F-lllB  aircraft.  Hence,  the  re- 
search and  development  program  is  al- 
most finished.  Flight  test  results  so  far 
have  been  extremely  good — 24  successes 
out  of  33  attempts.  The  Phoenix  repre- 
sents a  dramatic  increase  in  the  state- 
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of-the-art.  It  uill  be  able  to  track-whlie- 
scan  many  targets  simultaneously.  It  will 
also  be  able  to  simultaneouily  track  and 
launch  six  Phoenix  missiles  against  six 
different  enemy  targets. 

The  Navy  requested  $8.5  million  for 
research  and  development  and  $101  mil- 
lion in  production  funds  to  buy  produc- 
tion engineered  missiles.  This  is  an  im- 
portant step  to  insure  that  the  missiles 
turned  out  on  the  production  Una  at- 
tain the  same  necessary  performance 
achieved  by  R.  &  D.  missiles. 

The  Phoenix  will  be  an  expensive  mis- 
sile. However,  a  value  engineenna  pro- 
gram was  completed  which  reducen  the 
unit  coft  b:-  slightly  less  than  half  An- 
other favorable  factor  is  that  the  AWG- 
9  fire  control  system  weighs  130  pounds 
less  today  than  was  specified  several 
years  ago. 

A  key  feature  of  the  Phoenix  is  its  on- 
board checkout  system  that  will  enable 
85  percent  of  the  sy.ncm  to  be  verified 
on  the  aircraft  for  a  go.  no-go  condition. 
This  will  save  significant  money  in  con- 
trast to  older  systems  where  expensive 
test  equipment  is  required  to  determine 
whether  the  missile  system-s  are  in  a  sat- 
isfactory condition  for  combat. 

We  questioned  the  Navy  closely  about 
the  total  requirement  for  Phoenix  mis- 
siles. The  exact  ftgui-e  is  classified.  How- 
ever, we  have  told  the  Navy  we  intend  to 
follow  this  matter  closely  in  the  future 
when  production  missiles  are  being  pur- 
chased to  insure  that  excessive  quantities 
are  not  procured. 

The  program  is  currently  on  schedule 
and  the  first  fire  control  system  to  go 
Into  the  P-14  will  be  delivered  in  Jan- 
uary 1971. 

The  funds  requested  were  approved. 

8PABBOW 

The  Sparrow  is  a  supersonic  air-to-air 
missile  used  by  both  the  Navy  and  the 
Air  Force.  It  was  originally  developed  in 
the  late  1940'8.  The  latest  operational 
model  is  known  as  the  AIM-7E-2  which 
Incorporates  modifications  required  from 
our  experience  in  Southeast  Asia.  A  new 
Sparrow  missile,  known  as  the  AIM-7P, 
is  in  research  and  development  which 
will  incorporate  solid  state  rather  than 
vacuum  tubes,  have  extended  range, 
proven  reliability,  and  so  forth.  The  7F 
model  will  constitute  a  significant  ad- 
vance in  the  Sparrow  missile  system 
capability. 

The  Air  Force  requested  $14.4  million 
to  buy  several  hundred  AIM-7E-2  mis- 
siles. The  committee  approved  this  re- 
quest so  the  Air  Force  can  maintain  a 
satisfactory  inventory  position. 

The  Navy  requested  $54.1  million  for 
the  Sparrow  program— $1.4  million  for 
R.  &  D.  and  $52.7  million  for  procure- 
ment of  both  the  AIM-7E-2  and  the 
AIM-7F. 

The  committee  reduced  the  Navy's 
procurement  request  by  $6.7  million  by 
reducing  the  number  of  AIM-7P's  by  50 
percent.  We  authorized  an  increased 
number  of  the  Sparrow  AIM-7E-2  to 
compensate  for  the  reductions  in  the  P 
models.  ' 

Our  reasonlnR  was  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  7F  program  is  2 '/a  years  behind 
schedule.  Several  problems  were  encoun- 
tered. Although  corrective  actions  are 


underway,  we  felt  one  more  year  of  vali- 
dating the  performance  characteristics 
of  the  7F  was  justified  before  significant 
procurement  was  authorized. 

The  kill  capability  of  the  Sparrow 
AIM-7E's  fired  in  combat  in  Southeast 
Asia  was  much  less  than  desired.  We  were 
assured  the  modifications  Incorporated 
on  this  model  will  substantially  increase 
its  combat  capability. 

We  requested  both  the  Air  Force  and 
the  Navy  to  examine  carefully  the  train- 
ing expenditures  of  the  Sparrow  because 
of  the  high  unit  cost.  While  we  fully  sup- 
port adequate  and  thorough  training,  we 
urge  great  caution  be  exercised  in  firing 
such  expensive  weaponry  for  training 
purposes. 

MAVERICK 

The  Maverick  is  an  air-to-ground 
tactical  missile  being  developed  for  the 
Air  Force.  It  is  a  TV-guided,  rocket-pro- 
pelled missile  designed  to  destroy  small, 
hard,  fixed  or  moving  targets  such  as 
tanks  and  pillboxes. 

The  Air  Force  requested  $24.7  mil- 
lion for  research  and  development  and 
$25  million  for  production.  The  com- 
mittee recommended  approval  of  the 
$24.7  million  for  research  and  develop- 
ment and  reduced  the  $25  million  for 
production  to  $3.1  million — a  reduction 
of  $21.9  million. 

The  $3.1  million  will  enable  the  Air 
Force  to  exercise  a  delay  clause  in  its 
contract  with  the  Maverick  contractor. 
It  was  our  judgment  it  would  be  profit- 
able to  continue  this  program  in  research 
and  development  for  one  more  year  prior 
to  authorizing  significant  production 
funds.  We  were  encouraged  by  the  satis- 
factory test  results  achieved  to  date. 
However,  substantial  testing  remains  to 
be  performed  during  fiscal  year  1971. 
This  will  enable  the  Congress  to  make  a 
wiser  decision  on  the  justification  for 
production  funds  next  year. 

CONDOR 

Tlie  Condor  is  a  Navy  air-to-surface 
missile  with  remote  TV  guidance  from 
the  launching  aircraft.  Its  primary  mis- 
sion is  to  destroy  high-value  targets  pro- 
tected by  intense  local  defenses.  With  a 
capability  to  launch  the  Condor  at  great 
distances  from  the  target,  the  safety  of 
the  crew  and  invulnerability  of  the 
launching  aircraft  is  greatly  enhanced. 

The  Navy  requested  $58.2  million — 
$23.3  million  for  research  and  develop- 
ment and  $34.9  miUion  for  procurement, 
of  which  $6  million  was  to  modify  test 
aircraft. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  our  judgment 
additional  research  and  development  is 
warranted  in  view  of  technical  problems 
already  encountered.  Therefore,  al- 
though we  authorized  the  research  and 
development  funds  and  the  modifica- 
tions to  the  test  aircraft,  we  denied  $28.9 
million  in  production  funds  until  more 
evidence  of  resolving  the  technical  diffi- 
culties is  available. 

SHORT-BAKCE    MISSILE 

The  short-range  missile  Is  a  proposed 
new  air-to-air  missile  sy.stem  specially 
designed  for  close-in  maneuvering  en- 
counters with  high-performance  enemy 
fighters.  It  would  be  used  on  the  F-15 
and  F-14. 


The  Navy  and  the  Air  Force  have  been 
working  on  separate  missile  systems  to 
meet  tliis  requirem.ent.  It  was  our  judg- 
ment a  common  short-range  missile  sys- 
tem siiouid  be  developed  so  the  Navy 
F-14  and  the  Air  Force  F-15  would  use 
the  same  missile.  Secretary  Packard  is  to 
make  a  decision  relatively  soon  on  this 
matter. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  our  support 
for  a  common  missile,  we  authorized  the 
$2  million  requested  by  the  Navy  for  ad- 
vanced development  and  reduced  the  Air 
Force  request  from  $37.2  million  to  $8 
million.  Significant  funds  for  the  Air 
Force  program  from  fiscal  year  1970  have 
been  deferred  by  OSD. 

It  was  our  judgment  it  would  be  pre- 
mature to  authorize  $37.2  million  in 
fiscal  year  1971  for  the  Air  Force  until 
Secretary  Packard  reaches  a  decision 
on  which  program  should  be  approved 
for  development. 

FALCON 

The  Air  Force  requested  $15  million 
to  modify  some  of  its  existing  Falcon  air 
to  air  missiles.  The  Psdcon  performs  the 
same  mission  as  the  Sidewinder  missile. 
They  are  both  heat  seeking  missiles  de- 
signed to  home  on  the  infrared  energy 
emitted  from  a  jet  aircraft  taUpipe.  Both 
the  Sidewinder  and  the  Falcon  have  been 
in  use  for  many  years.  They  were  de- 
signed for  use  against  non-maneuvering 
enemy  bombers.  The  success  rate  for 
earlier  versions  of  both  models  in  Soutb 
Vietnam  was  low. 

Mr.  President,  the  Committee  support- 
ed the  concept  that  both  the  Air  Forcr 
and  the  Navy  should  ultimately  use  a 
common  Sidewinder  missile  to  prevent 
further  missile  proliferation. 

The  Falcon  missile  has  been  modified 
previously.  We  saw  no  benefit  in  modi- 
fying it  further.  Hence,  we  denied  the 
request  for  $15  million  to  modify  the 
Falcon  missile. 

SIDEWINDER 

The  Navy  requested  $31.5  million  to 
purchase  several  hundred  Sidewinders 
and  the  Air  Force  requested  $17  million 
to  modify  several  thousand  Sidewinders. 
The  committee  approved  these  requests. 

Once  again  we  feel  the  services  should 
exercise  restraint  in  shooting  large  quan- 
tities of  this  missile  for  training  pur- 
poses. Also,  older  models  should  be  use** 
for  this  purpose. 

HARD  STR-DCTTTIE  MUNTTIONS 

The  hard  structure  munition  is  an  air- 
to-groimd  rocket  powered,  TV-guided 
missile  being  designed  for  high  effective- 
ness against  large  hard  structure  targets. 

The  Air  Force  requested  $7  million  to 
continue  research  and  development. 
These  funds  were  disapproved  on  the 
basis  that  $8.9  million  previously  appro- 
priated is  still  available  and  the  pro- 
gram has  been  delayed  due  to  technical 
problems. 

SKRZKX   AND   STANDARD    ARM 

The  Shrike  and  the  Standard  Arm  are 
antiradiation  missiles  designed  to  home 
on  and  destroy  enemy  early  warning  and 
surface-to-air  missile  radars.  The  sub- 
committee authorized  the  $17.2  million 
requested  by  the  Navy  and  the  $9.7  mil- 
lion requested  by  the  Air  Force. 
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While  It  would  be  desirable  to  stand- 
ardize on  a  single  anti-radiation  missile 
the  committee  recognized  that  the  Shrike 
missile,  although  less  capable  than  the 
Standard  Arm,  is  also  less  costly.  The 
vast  bulk  of  the  funds  authorized  is  to 
continue  procurement  of  the  cheaper 
Shrike  missile. 

TOW 

The  Tow  is  a  wire-guided  antitank 
missile.  It  is  to  be  used  by  Army  groimd 
combat  troops  against  enemy  tanks. 

The  Tow  uses  an  open  breech  launcher. 
Considerable  discussion  took  place  last 
year  over  the  possible  wisdom  and  feasi- 
bility of  adapting  the  Shillelagh  missile 
for  this  mission.  The  Shillelagh  is  a 
proven  antitank  missile  fired  from  the 
Sheridan  armored  reconnaissance  vehi- 
cle. In  this  role,  it  requires  a  closed  breech 
gun  tube.  The  committee  interrogated 
the  Army  at  great  length  relative  to  these 
programs.  We  concluded  the  Tow  offers 
the  Army  a  vitally  needed  antitank  kill- 
ing capability  now.  There  would  be  a  4- 
year  delay  If  we  awaited  delivery  of  the 
"shillelagh  missile  in  the  ground  mount 
mode.  No  cost  savings  would  be  realized 
to  the  U.S.  taxpayer.  Hence,  we  approved 
the  $113.2  million  requested  by  the  Army 
to  continue  production  of  the  Tow  mis- 
siles. 

DRAGON 

The  Committee  approved  $9.6  million 
to  continue  research  and  development  on 
the  Dragon.  It  is  a  medium  antitank  as- 
sault weapon.  It  has  been  in  engineering 
development  since  1966.  It  complements 
rather  than  duplicates  the  Tow.  We  in- 
tend to  monitor  progress  on  this  program 
closely  in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  that  concludes  my  com- 
ments on  the  12  tactical  missile  pro- 
grams analyzed  by  the  Tactical  Air 
Power  Subcommittee. 

In  summary,  the  total  money  requested 
was  $3.2  billion  for  the  10  aircraft  and 
12  missile  systems  we  examined  We  de- 
nied $173.3  miUion  or  5.4  percent  of  the 
funds  requested.  Mr.  Laird's  budget  pres- 
entation was  by  and  large  a  reasonable 
one.  This  made  our  task  of  finding  areas 
where  equitable  and  nonarbitrary  cuts 
could  be  made  a  difBcult  one  indeed. 

I  will  be  pleased  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions that  the  members  have  with  respect 
to  these  programs. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
special  Tactical  Air  Power  Subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, I  wish  to  commend  the  able  junior 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  for 
his  excellent  presentation  of  the  findings 
of  the  subcommittee. 

Further,  it  should  be  noted  that  as 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  Senator 
Cannon  exercised  outstanding  leadership 
in  his  conduct  of  the  lengthy  and  com- 
prehensive hearings  which  probed  into 
the  tactical  air  and  missile  requests  of 
the  military  services. 

Mr.  I»resident,  most  notable  in  the 
work  of  the  subcommittee  was  its  refusal 
to  make  arbitrary  cuts  in  our  missile  and 
aircraft  programs  despite  pressures  to 
the  contrary. 

While  the  subcommittee  recommenda- 
tions of  cuts  aznounting  to  $173.8  million 


of  the  S3. 2  billion  requested  in  these  areas 
may  seem  ."^mall.  It  must  be  remembered 
we  were  dealing  with  what  Secretarj'  of 
Defense  Melvin  Laird  termed  "a  rock 
bottom  budget." 

Each  member  of  the  subcommittee 
contributed  to  the  close  examination  of 
these  programs,  but  we  always  kept  in 
mmd  that  cuts  must  be  fully  Justified 
just  as  requests  must  be  fully  Justified. 

There  was  one  recommendation  of  the 
subcommittee  in  which  the  full  commit- 
tee did  not  concur.  This  recommenda- 
tion was  to  complete  the  research  and 
development  program  on  the  Army's 
Cheyenne  helicopter. 

As  a  strong  supporter  of  this  type  of 
close  fire  support  for  our  combat  sol- 
diers in  the  field,  I  regret  the  full  com- 
mittee did  not  see  fit  to  complete  devel- 
opment on  this  program.  This  is  one 
area  in  which  I  feel  the  committee  cut 
too  deeply.  However,  I  respect  the  judg- 
ment of  the  full  committee  and  abide  by 
it.  I  am  sure  this  matter  will  come  up 
later  during  the  conference  between  the 
Senate  and  the  House. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  direction  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  the  subcommittee 
gave  close  attention  to  the  possibility 
that  the  services  may  be  duplicating 
weapons  systems  in  the  missile  field. 

In  this  area  of  study  some  duplication 
was  found,  specifically  in  the  short 
range  air-to-air  tactical  mi-ssile.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  subcommittee  made  recom- 
mendations which  we  feel  will  result  in 
a  savings  to  the  Government  while  at 
the  same  time  not  weakening  our  posture 
in  this  important  area. 

Further,  some  duplications  were 
found  in  various  types  of  bombs  and 
once  again  actions  were  taken  to  correct 
this  problem. 

Also,  it  should  be  noted  that  particu- 
lar study  was  given  to  several  major  tac- 
tical aircraft  programs,  specifically  the 
Navy's  F-14  and  the  Air  Force's  F-15. 
Senator  Cannon's  remarks  on  these  two 
aircraft  were  quite  thorough  and  appro- 
priate, and  reflected  the  attention  given 
them  by  the  subcommittee. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ate will  weigh  carefully  the  report  of  the 
Tactical  Air  Power  Subcommittee  before 
imdertaking  any  effort  to  further  cut  the 
military  budget. 

As  I  stated  last  week,  in  my  opinion, 
procurement  requests  have  sdready  been 
slashed  to  an  extent  where  the  adequacy 
of  our  defense  posture  may  easily  come 
into  question  during  future  years. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  com- 
mend the  able  Senator  from  Nevada  for 
the  fine  leadership  that  he  has  shown  in 
this  .subcommittee. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  for  his  very  great 
assistance  as  ranking  minority  member 
on  the  Tactical  Air  Power  Subcommittee. 
I  am  sure  that  much  of  this  report  is  due 
to  the  efforts  of  himself  and  the  other 
members  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  GOLDWATKR.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jrteld? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  am  very  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 


McClellan)  .  The  Senator  from  Arizona 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  not  to  question  the  Senator  but  to 
compliment  him  on  what  I  believe  Is  the 
best  report  in  this  area  that  I  have  heard 
in  the  years  I  have  served  on  this  com- 
mittee. The  personal  knowledge  which 
he  has  applied  has  been  of  ?reat  benefit 
to  the  committee.  As  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee  I  can  testify  to  the  diligent 
and  hard  work  of  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  In  interrogating  the  militarj' 
services  relative  to  their  need. 

I  was  particularly  happy  in  listening 
to  his  report  to  hear  him  emphasize  time 
and  time  again  that  this  is  a  rock  bottom 
budget  for  aircraft  and  components.  I 
personally  feel  that  the  requests  are  too 
low.  But  I  have  agreed  with  the  subcom- 
mittee in  its  findings.  I  think  the  blame, 
if  blame  is  to  be  placed,  will  have  to  be 
put  with  the  Defense  Department  in  not 
asking  for  enough  in  this  ver>-  important 
field. 

I  was  impressed,  too.  by  the  chairman's 
reemphasizing,  and  very  powerfully  re- 
emphasizing,  the  threat — in  fact,  I 
should  say  the  growing  threat — caused 
by  reason  of  the  Russian  Air  Force  in- 
creasing at  a  much  more  rapid  rate  than 
ours.  They  have  produced  a  new  proto- 
type every  3  years,  while  most  of  our  air- 
craft are  over  10  years  of  age.  Tliey  can 
outperform  us,  I  think,  in  the  categories 
of  the  fighter  aircraft.  The  only  thing  we 
have  going  for  us  is  the  type  of  pilots  we 
have  in  the  three  air  services — I  should 
say  the  four  air  services,  recognizing  the 
Marines  as  a  separate  force. 

One  thing  that  I  think  comes  through 
loud  and  clear  in  the  chairman's  report — 
and  I  am  sorry  that  there  are  not  mem- 
bers of  the  Peace  Through  Law  group 
here  so  that  they  can  hear  these  com- 
ments— is  the  expertise  that  the  sub- 
committee and  the  entire  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  has  at  their  command. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  other  com- 
mittee in  the  Senate  that  examines  a 
subject  as  thorougly  as  does  the  Anned 
Services  Committee.  We  must  reaJize  that 
these  weapons  systems  are  a  long  time 
being  bom.  The  Army,  the  Navy,  the 
Marine  Corps,  and  the  Air  Force  are  now 
thinking  of  weapons  they  will  ask  us  for 
5  years  from  now.  The  requests  come 
from  men  who  have  spent  their  lives  in 
the  service  of  their  country.  These  re- 
quests are  thoroughly  studied  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  reviewed  by  the  sep- 
arate Chiefs  once  again,  and  then  sent 
to  the  President  where  the  National  Se- 
curity Coimcil  reviews  them.  Then,  they 
are  sent  to  both  Houses  of  Congress  and 
examined  by  committee  staffs  comprised 
of  men  with  years  of  experience  in  weap- 
onry and  the  use  of  weapons. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  McIntyri)  left  the  Chamber,  he 
said  he  did  not  wish  to  begin  his  re- 
marks until  1:30  p.m..  so  we  have  about 
9  minutes  remaining  until  then. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
would  entertain  a  unanimous-consent 
request. 
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Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
between  now  and  1:30  p.m.  be  allotted 
to  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  the 
staff  members  of  both  committees  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate  are  fine  experts 
in  their  fields.  The  staff  of  the  subcom- 
mittee is  as  knowledgeable  as  any  staff 
with  which  I  have  ever  worked. 

The  thoroughness  of  the  investigation 
and  interrogation  not  only  of  this  sub- 
committee, but  all  subcommittees  and 
the  entire  committee  makes  it  very  ques- 
tionable to  me  why  these  programs 
should  be  challenged  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  I  can  understand  that  those  of 
us  who  do  not  serve  on  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  for  in- 
stance having  certain  questions  because 
we  are  not  considering  pieces  of  hard- 
ware or  actual  demonstrated  needs,  and 
are  talking  about  things  that  in  most 
cases  we  do  not  know  a  lot  about. 

I  hope  Members  of  the  Senate  will  re- 
frain from  any  lengthy  debate,  such  as 
was  engaged  in  last  year,  which  was  a 
fruitless  effort  on  the  part  of  those  who 
wanted  to  cut  the  military  budget  to  bare 
bones.  I  hope  that  this  year  we  can  do 
as  we  have  done  in  the  past  and  accept 
the  work  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  as  the  work  of  experts  and  rec- 
ognize that  these  requests  cannot  be  cut 
more  without  endangering  the  military 
power  of  the  United  States  in  this  time 
of  need.  However,  I  think  these  words 
will  fall  on  deaf  ears,  and  I  think  we  will 
have  amendments  to  cut  the  program  for 
the  P-15,  the  C-5,  and  so  on.  I  also  feel 
those  efforts  will  be  defeated  as  soundly 
this  year  as  they  were  last  year. 

Seeing  the  time  is  fleeting  and  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee  is  pre- 
sent, I  wish  to  repeat  to  the  chairman, 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon) 
that  it  was  a  real  pleasure  to  serve  with 
him  this  year,  just  as  it  was  last  year, 
and  just  as  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to 
serve  with  him  during  all  the  years  we 
have  been  members  of  this  committee.  I 
commend  him  for  the  wonderful  job  he 
has  done. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  very  kind  remarks  on  my  behalf.  Also 
I  wish  to  acknowledge  his  very  valuable 
contribution  to  the  committee.  He  is  a 
very  distinguished  pilot  himself  and  he 
is  an  expert  in  the  areas  we  were  con- 
sidering. I  agree  with  him  in  the  com- 
mendation for  the  very  fine  staff  we 
have.  We  have  an  excellent  staff,  and  one 
that  is  highly  technically  trained.  They 
are  capable  of  going  into  these  matters 
in  great  detail. 

I  share  the  Senator's  views  in  con- 
nection with  the  attempt  to  meat  ax 
these  programs  by  people  who  do  not 
have  the  expertise  to  deal  with  them. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
it  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  with 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
since  1963.  He  was  a  member  of  that 
committee  before  I  had  the  honor  to  be 
appointed  as  a  member.  Then,  since  the 
creation  of  this  special  Subcommittee  on 
Tactical  Air  Power  early  in  January  of 


the  present  year,  I  have  been  brought 
into  almost  constant  contact  with  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  as  a  member  of 
that  committee. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  is  one  of 
the  most  dedicated  members  of  this  great 
committee  of  the  Senate.  I  hope  the 
Senator  will  not  blush  or  deny  my  state- 
ment. It  was  a  matter  of  hard  work  on 
my  part  to  try  to  keep  up  with  him.  I 
observed  the  great  work  he  did  for  our 
Nation  as  a  member  of  this  subcommit- 
tee. We  had  many,  many  meetings.  We 
listened  to  a  great  deal  of  testimony.  It  is 
true  we  also  had  the  assistance  of  ex- 
perts, but  I  marvel  at  the  great  work  of 
the  chairman,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
( Mr.  Cannon  ) ,  in  saving  the  taxpayers  a 
great  deal  of  money  in  connection  with 
the  expenditures  requested.  At  the  same 
time  he  stressed  the  importance  of  re- 
search and  of  having  adl  new  systems 
thoroughly  examined. 

I  learned  a  great  deal  from  him.  I  feel 
that  our  Nation  is  fortunate  that  he  is  a 
member  of  this  subcommittee  having  so 
much  to  do  with  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

Of  course.  I  also  happen  to  be  a  vet- 
eran of  World  War  II  and  I  have  always 
said  I  was  the  most  scared  fellow  to 
serve  at  the  Anzio  beachhead.  But  we  in 
the  Senate  know  that  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  in  World  War  II  had  a  distin- 
guished record  as  a  pilot,  and  that  he 
challenged  death,  in  death's  own  domain 
above  the  clouds  over  a  foreign  land. 
Unfortunately,  he  was  shot  down  over 
Germany.  Very  fortunately,  because  of 
his  courage,  perseverance,  and  indomi- 
table spirit,  he  was  never  a  prisoner 
of  war,  but  after  some  40  days  and  nights 
finally  found  his  way  back  to  the  allied 
Unes.  We  in  the  Senate  hold  him  in  the 
highest  admiration. 

I  feel  he  hsis  not  only  performed  a  most 
distinguished  service  for  his  great  State 
of  Nevada,  but  also  he  has  served  his 
Nation  well. 

Quite  frequently  in  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  the  votes  of  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  and  my  votes  vary,  but  it 
may  be  that  ofttimes  I  am  wrong  and  he 
is  right  because  I  certainly  respect  his 
judgment  and  I  hold  him  in  the  greatest 
admiration.  He  is  one  of  our  finest  public 
servants,  as  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  GOLDWATER)  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis>,  our  distin- 
guished chairman,  and  others  who  are 
here  know. 

I  am  pleased  that  I  have  not  only  the 
privilege  of  serving  with  him,  but  that  I 
had  the  privilege  of  listening  to  the  Sen- 
ator's address  today. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  cer- 
tainly thank  the  Senator  for  his  overly 
generous  remarks.  As  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee  he  certainly  added  very 
greatly  to  the  expertise  on  the  subcom- 
mittee and  assisted  very  greatly  in  com- 
piling the  report  we  presented  to  the 
Senate.  I  thank  him  again. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McGovERN).  The  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi is  recognized. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
heard  a  great  part  of  the  Senator's 
speech ;  and  I  have  looked  through  all  of 
it  in  the  copy  I  have  on  my  desk. 

I  want  to  point  out  to  Senators  and 
the  people  of  the  Nation  that  this  is  an 
extraordinary  speech,  based  upon  a 
highly  important  and  far-reaching  ex- 
amination, hearings,  and  analyzing  of  a 
very  complex  subject  matter,  and  one 
that  is  so  vital  and  so  essential  to  our 
national  security. 

I  commend  highly  the  work  of  the  very 
able  and  outstanding  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  Senator  from  Nevada, 
and  also  commend  and  thank  the  other 
members,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Symington),  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Young),  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond),  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  . 

There  is  an  imusual  array  of  talent  and 
experience  of  the  highest  tsrpe  and  dedi- 
cation of  the  very  highest  caliber.  I  have 
pride  in  them  and  their  work.  Notice 
that  there  are  three  members  from  the 
majority  party  and  three  members  from 
the  minority  party.  There  was  no  ap- 
pointment there  so  either  party  would 
have  a  majority  over  the  other.  They 
were  appointed  with  other  purposes  in 
mind  and  in  view,  and  that  is  what  they 
have  done. 

Here  we  have  the  benefit  of  their  re- 
port and  their  work,  and  the  testimony 
of  witnesses  on  10  major  aircraft  pro- 
grams and  12  missile  programs. 
There  are  2,715  p.-inled  pages  of  testi- 
mony, and  a  very  sizable  part  of  it  covers 
every  essential  phase  of  the  systems 
examined  and  also  contains  testimony 
by  witnesses  not  only  on  this  subject  but 
the  need  as  a  whole. 

By  the  way,  the  report  on  the  bill  sets 
forth  for  every  Member  of  the  Senate  and 
the  press  and  anyone  else  Interested  a 
very  complete  analysis  and  report  on  all 
these  aircraft  programs  and  procure- 
ment requests  of  all  kinds.  I  shall  put 
these  tables  into  the  Record  later,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Senate,  but  I  am  re- 
ferring now  to  page  32,  with  reference 
to  the  aircraft  program,  followed  by  a 
series  of  tables,  numbering  about  10  in 
all,  and,  in  addition,  19  separate  charts 
on  research  and  development  that  show 
everything.  It  is  a  strong  lead  to  every 
single  major  item  in  the  bill.  I  call  that 
to  the  attention  of  the  membership  of 
the  Senate. 

I  also  noticed  in  the  Senator's  speech 
reference  to  the  policy  recently  an- 
nounced by  Mr.  Laird,  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, and  Mr.  Pitzhugh.  The  "fly  before 
you  buy"  policy  is  reflected  in  the  report 
and  in  the  speech  with  reference  to  some 
of  the  programs  that  have  been  exam- 
ined. 

I  join  in  the  fine  tribute  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  for  his  capacity  in  this 
particular  field,  he  being  an  outstanding 
pilot  in  his  own  right  and  a  veteran  of 
World  War  n.  as  are  other  members  of 
this  very  fine  subcommittee. 

When  we  have  the  concentrated  wis- 
dom, time,  talent,  and  experience  of  all 
these  men,  I  am  sure  that  is  something 
that  will  be  taken  seriously  by  the  Senate. 
I  do  not  boast  of  ansrthing  at  all,  but  I  do 
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not  believe  there  will  be  any  appreciable 
change  in  the  fine  work  that  the  sub- 
committee has  done. 

Again  I  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  and  thank  him. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee  for 
his  generous  remarks.  I  appreciate  the 
comments  he  has  made  about  the  mem- 
bers of  our  committee,  who  are  outstand- 
ing members  of  the  Senate  and  who  have 
contributed  greatly  to  the  work  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonma  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Pursuant  to  the  previous  order,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  recog- 
nized for  1  hour. 

INDEPENDENT   RESEABCH   AND  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  at  this  time  to  address  myself  to  an- 
other of  the  subject  areas  examined  in 
depth  this  year  by  the  Research  and  De- 
velopment Subcommittee.  I  refer  to  what 
became  known  during  last  year's  debate 
as  the  subject  of  "I.R.  &  D."  As  I  have 
said  before,  it  is  one  of  the  most  compli- 
cated subjects  I  have  ever  encoimtered. 

Pursuant  to  the  agreement  reached 
during  floor  debate  on  last  year's  bill,  tlKJ 
committee's  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  on 
Research  and  Development  held  4  days  of 
open  hearings,  supplemented  by  many 
hours  of  more  informal  sessions,  into  De- 
partment of  Defense  funding  of  its  con- 
tractors' independent  technical  effort. 

The  independent  technical  effort  ex- 
penditures of  defense  contractors  are 
those  expenditures  imdertaken  by  a  com- 
pany largely  at  its  own  initiative  rather 
than  according  to  the  terms  of  a  direct 
contract  with  the  Defense  Department. 
These  expenditures  are  classified  at  pres- 
ent into  three  different  categories — inde- 
pendent research  and  development — I.R. 
&  D. — bid  and  proposal — B.  &  P. — and 
other  technical  effort — O.T.E. 

The  I.R.  &  D.  program  of  a  defense  con- 
tractor is  no  different  from  the  ongoing 
research  program  which  all  commercial 
companies  have  to  have  if  they  hope  to 
keep  up  with  technology  and  their  com- 
petitors. Companies  selling  in  commercial 
markets  recover  the  costs  of  such  pro- 
gi^ms  as  overhead  costs  reflected  In  the 
prices  of  products  to  their  customers.  So 
do  defense  contractors  selling  to  the  De- 
fense Department,  but  the  method  and 
amoimt  of  their  recovery  is  not  solely  of 
these  contractors'  choosing. 

Since  World  War  n  the  Defense  De- 
partment has  had  a  constant  need  to  buy 
large,  sophisticated  technological  prod- 
ucts for  which  it  Is  the  sole  customer.  It 
was  recognized  early  by  both  the  Depart- 
ment and  industry  that  very  few  firms 
could  afford  to  develop  such  products  on 
their  own.  The  high  risk  of  failure  of  the 
R.  &  D.  effort  and  the  high  risk  that  the 


final  product,  even  if  successfully  devel- 
oped, might  not  find  a  customer  could  not 
be  accepted  by  even  the  largest  of  those 
defense-oriented  firms. 

As  a  result,  the  Department  initiated 
use  of  cost  reimbursement  and  other 
negotiated  type  contracts  as  a  substitute 
for  the  traditional  fixed-price  type  of 
contract.  Under  a  cost  reimbursement 
contract,  the  Department  agrees  to  reim- 
burse the  contractor  for  the  costs  in- 
curred in  carrying  out  the  work  on  the 
contract  and  in  addition  to  pay  a  nego- 
tiated amount  of  profit  in  the  form  of  a 
fixed  or  incentive  fee.  Determination  of 
the  direct  costs  to  be  reimbursed  imder 
a  p>articular  contract  is  not  difficult.  It 
is  far  more  difficult,  however,  to  identify 
and  decide  which  of  a  company's  indirect 
or  overhead  costs  are  to  be  charged  to  a 
given  contract. 

An  elaborate  system  has  been  worked 
out  by  the  Defense  Department  and 
established  in  the  Armed  Services  Pro- 
curement Regulations— ASPR — to  solve 
this  problem  as  far  as  a  contractor's 
I.R.  &  D.  costs  are  concerned.  In  the  most 
elementary  terms,  this  system  allows  a 
contractor  to  recover  over  the  course  of  a 
year,  an  amount  approximating  that  per- 
centage of  his  total  I.R  &  D.  costs  as  his 
non-fixed-price  sales  to  the  Defense  De- 
partment represent  in  relation  to  his 
total  sales.  In  furtherance  of  this  goal, 
the  largest  defense  contractors  are  re- 
quired each  year  to  negotiate  with  the 
Defense  Dei>artment  advance  agreements 
which  establish  a  ceiling  on  the  total 
I.R.  &  D.  costs  they  may  recover  for  the 
year  in  pmyments  under  their  non-fixed- 
price  contracts  with  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. 

The  B.  &  P.,  or  bid  and  proposal,  ex- 
penditures of  defense  contractors  are 
those  expenditures  incurred  in  the  prep- 
aration of  bids  or  proposals  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  new  weapons 
systems  or  components.  Such  work  is 
often,  in  terms  of  technical  content, 
closely  akin  to  the  effort  involved  in  a 
company's  I.R.  &  D.  work.  The  difference 
between  B.  &  P.  and  I.R.  &  D.  Ues  in  the 
purpose  for  which  the  work  in  question 
is  done.  If  it  is  done  without  the  intent 
of  including  the  results  in  a  specific  pro- 
posal, but  has  the  more  general  aim  of 
developing  processes,  products,  or  service 
capabilities,  it  is  caUed  I.R.  &  D. 

The  O.T.E.  classification  encompasses  a 
group  of  miscellaneous  technical  activi- 
ties not  classified  traditionally  as  either 
I.R.  &  D.  or  B.  &  P.  It  is  really  a  hybrid 
classification  which  has  grown  up  as  an 
accoimtlng  convenience  and  without  any 
underlying  rationale.  The  Defense  De- 
partment has  prc«x»ed  the  abolition  of 
this  account  and  a  reclassifying  of  the 
items  within  It  on  a  reasoned  basis  into 
either  the  IB..  &  D.  or  the  B.  &  P.  ac- 
counts. 

8.  3003 

A  prime  purpose  of  the  committee's 
hearings  was  the  evaluation  of  S.  3003, 
a  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Proxmire 
for  the  purpose  of  revising  extensively 
the  maimer  In  which  the  Defense  De- 
partment now  funds  Its  contractors'  In- 
dependent technical  effort. 

S.  3003  would  prohibit  the  reimburse- 


ment of  a  company  for  its  I.R.  &  D.  and 
O.T.E.  costs  unless  such  costs  were  spe- 
cifically provided  for  in  a  given  contract. 
In  such  event,  the  contractor  in  ques- 
tion would  have  to  submit  to  the  Defense 
Department  a  technical  appraisal  of 
each  I.R.  &  D.  project  covered,  and  re- 
imbursement would  not  be  allowed  unless 
the  work  at  issue  was  of  direct  or  in- 
direct benefit  to  the  work  being  per- 
formed under  the  contract  itself. 

S.  3003  would  also  restrict  the  in- 
stances in  which  reimbursement  for  bid 
and  proposal  costs  would  be  permitted 
and  would  provide  that  such  reimburse- 
ments could  never  exceed  1  percent 
of  the  direct  material  and  the  direct 
labor  costs  of  the  contract  through 
which  they  were  made. 

The  committee  recommends  against 
enactment  of  S.  3003.  In  its  view,  the 
enactment  of  S.  3003  would  produce  a 
series  of  adverse  effects  which  would  far 
outweigh  its  benefits. 

The  provisions  of  S.  3003  relating  to 
I.R.  &  D.  and  O.T.E.  would  eliminate 
much  of  the  contractor  independence 
which  is  so  important  a  part  of  the  pres- 
ent administrative  controls  of  these  ac- 
tivities. The  overall  effect  of  a  system 
under  which  all  I.R.  &  D.  projects  had  to 
be  contracted  for  specifically,  and  sub- 
ject to  individual  technical  evaluations, 
would  be  an  elimination  of  I.R.  &  D.  as  it 
is  presently  knowTQ  and  the  substitution 
of  direct  contracting  as  a  national  policy. 

One  result  of  such  a  change  would  be 
significantly  higher  administrative  costs 
for  the  Defense  Department.  It  would 
be  impossible  for  the  Department  to 
evaluate  and  contract  individually  for 
the  millions  of  I.R.  &  D.  projects  under- 
taken annually  by  defense  industry 
without  sizable  increases  in  its  scien- 
tific and  contracting  staffs.  Increases  of 
such  magnitude  are  not  advisable  at  a 
time  when  pressures  on  the  size  of  de- 
fense budgets  are  forcing  significant 
manpower  reductions  at  the  Depart- 
ment. 

A  second,  related  result  woula  be  a 
decrease  in  the  amount  of  research  work 
performed  by  defense  industry.  Such  a 
decrease  would  inevitably  occur  if  an 
elaborate  administrative  program  had 
to  be  gone  through  before  reimbursable 
work  could  ever  be  undertaken. 

It  might  be  argued  that  this  decrease 
in  the  quantity  of  work  undertaken 
would  be  offset  by  the  Improved  quality 
of  the  work  dones  as  a  result  of  the  De- 
partment's close  evaluation  of  its  rele- 
vance to  future  defense  needs.  The  com- 
mittee strongly  doubts,  however,  whether 
this  would  be  the  case.  In  the  first  place, 
relevance  to  the  Department's  needs  can 
be  assured  In  large  part  by  the  fact  that 
the  defense  industry's  motive  in  under- 
taking the  work  is  always  future  sales, 
sales  which  would  not  occur  unless  rele- 
vance to  the  Department's  needs  existed. 
Second  the  Department  of  Defense  sim- 
ply does  not  have  In-house  a  monopoly 
on  the  best  scientific  and  engineering 
minds  in  the  country.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  even  an  expanded  technical 
staff  at  the  Department  could  consistent- 
ly outguess  Industry  as  to  the  best  po- 
tential solution  to  basic  technological 
problems. 
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A  related  consideration  Is  the  fact  that 
the  solution  of  such  basic  technological 
problems  is  often  a  process  of  trial  and 
error.  This  implies  a  flexibility  to  change 
directions  when  a  given  approach  seems 
doomed  to  failure,  or  another  significant- 
ly uiore  pi-.:nusing.  Such  flexibility  wotild 
be  lost  if  an  administrative  straight- 
Jacket  were  placed  on  industry's  I.R.  &  D. 
eflorts. 

S.  30O3's  limitation  of  the  reimbirrse- 
ment  of  B.  &  P.  expense  to  a  maximum 
of  1  percent  of  direct  material  and  labor 
costs  in  a  given  contract  is  also  trouble- 
some. To  begin  with,  this  limitation 
establishes  a  maximum  believed  to  be 
about  half  the  rate  currently  being  ex- 
perienced by  most  defense  contractors. 
Even  more  important,  B.  &  P.  expense 
has  no  direct  relationship  to  the  cost  of 
direct  material  and  labor.  It  is  related 
to  the  contractor's  backlog  and  the  mag- 
nitude and  complexity  of  the  systems 
and  equipment  on  which  he  undertakes 
to  quote.  As  a  result,  B.  &  P.  expenses 
fluctuate  considerably  between  contrac- 
tors and  for  individual  contractors  from 
year  to  year. 

PBOBLEMS    NONETHELESS   NOTED 

■While  the  committee  is  convinced,  as 
a  result  of  its  hearings,  that  enactment 
of  S.  3003  is  not  ad\1sable.  the  commit- 
tee is  also  convinced  that  the  Depart- 
ment's administration  of  its  contractors' 
independent  technical  effort  can  be  sig- 
nificantly improved  and  the  costs  of 
these  programs  somewhat  reduced. 

The  committee  found,  for  example, 
that  the  overall  I.R.  &  D.  programs  of 
even  the  largest  defense  contractors 
were  subject  at  times  to  only  cursory 
technical  reviews.  The  brochures  cover- 
ing these  programs  were  often  poorly 
studied  and  only  brief  trips  made  by 
department's  personnel  to  the  contrac- 
tor's plants  where  the  work  contemplat- 
ed was  to  be  performed.  One  side  effect 
of  this  limited  review  was  the  occasional 
funding  by  the  department  of  contrac- 
tor research  and  development  relevant 
to  the  companies'  commercial  as  opposed 
to  Defense  Department  sales. 

While  the  committee  recognizes  that 
detailed  reviews  of  a  company's  indi- 
vidual I.R.  ii  D.  projects  are  neither 
feasible  nor  desirable,  it  sees  no  reason 
why  greater  efforts  caimot  be  made  to 
evaluate  more  closely  the  general  scope 
of  companies'  IR.  tt  D.  programs.  The 
department  should  assure  itself  that  the 
areas  in  which  a  company  is  working 
are,  in  broad  terms,  both  defense-related 
and  likely  to  produce  technological  ad- 
vances in  which  there  is  a  clear  Defense 
Department  interest.  Any  increases  in 
technical  staff  needed  to  assure  this 
limited  objective  are,  in  the  committee's 
view,  clearly  warranted. 

The  committee  was  troubled  also  by 
recent  increases  in  the  overall  magni- 
tude of  Defense  Department  funding  of 
Its  contractors'  independent  technical 
effort.  Between  1963  and  1969  the 
amount  of  money  invested  in  this  pro- 
gram increased  from  $459  million  to 
9759  million,  a  rate  of  growth  signifi- 
cantly greater  than  the  rate  of  growth  In 
the  Department's  procurement  budget. 
And  these  figures  cover  payments  to  the 
major  defense  contractors  only. 


Among  the  factors  responsible  for 
these  increases  are  several  to  which  In- 
surTicient  attention  has  been  paid  to 
date. 

One  of  these  is  the  difference  between 
the  competitive  pressures  in  the  com- 
mercial and  defense  markets.  A  com- 
pany manofacturing  for  the  commercial 
market  has  no  assurance  that  it  will  be 
able  to  recover  even  the  direct  costs  of 
his  product,  let  alone  indirect  costs  such 
as  the  costs  of  an  allocable  share  of  his 
overall  research  program:  it  all  depends 
on  the  reception  accorded  his  product  in 
the  market.  Defense  contractors,  how- 
ever, often  bear  far  less  risk.  Their  con- 
tracts with  the  Government  often  as- 
sure them  of  reimbursement  for  both 
types  of  costs.  Accordingly,  while  both 
types  of  contracters  can  be  expected  to 
pui'sue  research  programs  which  maxi- 
mize their  potential  sales,  defense  con- 
tractors have  an  incentive,  other  things 
being  equal,  to  spend  more  in  absolute 
amounts.  This  incentive  can  be  counter- 
balanced only  by  Government  controls 
designed  to  replace  the  competitive  pres- 
sures of  the  private  market. 

The  fact  that  tlie  existing  system  of 
Government  controls  has  been  deficient 
in  several  respects  is  in  large  part  re- 
sponsible for  the  rising  costs  of  contrac- 
tors' independent  technical  effort  pro- 
grams. 

Advanc3  agreements  with  major  con- 
tractors, for  example,  are  designed  in 
theory  to  set  a  ceiling  on  the  maximum 
reimbursable  costs  which  a  contractor 
can  recover  in  a  given  company's  fiscal 
year.  In  practice,  however,  up  to  38  per- 
cent of  these  advance  agreements  have 
act'.:ally  not  been  signed  until  6  to  8 
months  into  a  contractor's  fiscal  year, 
after  which  time  advance  cost  control  is 
no  longer  possible. 

Moreover,  advance  agreements  have 
been  negotiated  in  the  past  only  on  the 
I.R.  &  D.  portion  of  most  contractors' 
programs.  Given  the  similar  nature  of 
I.R.  &  D.,  B.  &  P.,  and  O.T.E.-type  work, 
many  contractors  have  sought  to  circum- 
vent their  I.R.  &  D.  ceilings  by  reclassify- 
ing additional  de.sired  work  in  the  B.  &  P. 
and  O.T.E.  categories. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    DEFENSE    POSITION 

In  its  testimony  before  the  committee, 
the  Department  of  Defense  admitted  the 
existence  of  these  problems.  It  also  pro- 
posed the  following  five-point  plan  as  a 
means  of  coming  to  grips  with  them : 

First.  The  improved  use  of  individually 
negotiated  advance  agreements  for  the 
control  and  reimbursement  of  the.se  cost3 
for  approximately  100  of  the  largest  de- 
fense contractors. 

Second.  A  strengthening  of  the  De- 
partment's technical  review  and  evalua- 
tion procedures  in  this  area. 

Third.  Establishment  of  a  data  bank  to 
provide  a  centrahzed  body  of  I.R.  L  D. 
prolect  cost  and  technical  information. 

Fourth.  The  use  of  a  standard  formula 
In  determining  the  reimbursable  costs  of 
the  large  number  of  smaller  contractors 
whose  volume  of  sales  to  the  Department 
does  not  Justify  the  negotiation  of  ad- 
vance agreements.  There  are  actusJly 
several  thousand  of  these  smaller  con- 
tractors. 

Fifth.  An  increase  In  the  resources  of 


the  military  departments  such  as  is  nec- 
essary to  permit  Implementation  of  the 
first  four  points. 

The  committee  supports  the  Depart- 
ment in  its  efforts  to  improve  its  ad- 
ministration in  this  complex  area,  and  it 
urges  strongly  that  Immediate  steps  be 
taken  to  implement  the  above  plan.  Tlie 
committee  believes  also,  however,  that 
the  importance  of  contractor  independ- 
ent technical  effort  programs  to  our  se- 
curity and  the  amount  of  money  used 
annually  to  fund  them,  both  justify 
broad  legislative  controls  by  Congress  in 
this  area. 

THE    COMMnrEE-PHOPOEED     AMENDMENT 

In  formulating  its  legislative  recom- 
mendations, the  committee  has  been 
mindful  of  the  limited  scope  of  its  legis- 
lative authority.  While  S.  3003,  as  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Proxmire,  would  regu- 
late the  independent  technical  effort  pro- 
grams of  both  the  DOD  and  NASA,  the 
conmiittee's  proposals  are  applicable  to 
the  DOD  alone. 

For  the  same  reason,  the  committee  re- 
jected the  suggestion  in  the  Febiniary  16, 
1970.  report  to  Congress  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  a 
report  entitled  "Allowances  for  Inde- 
pendent Research  &  Development  Costs 
in  Negotiated  Contracts — Issues  and  Al- 
ternatives," for  a  uniform  policy  encom- 
passing all  agencies  with  Independent 
technical  effort  programs. 

Apart  from  Jiuisdictional  considera- 
tions, the  committee  questions  the  wis- 
dom of  a  uniform  policy  for  a  number  of 
agencies  with  many  different  programs 
and  customers.  It  believes,  for  example, 
that  the  policy  for  the  AEC,  while  suit- 
able for  an  agency  with  expertise  in  and 
responsibility  for  a  very  narrow  scientific 
field,  may  be  improper  for  the  very  dif- 
ferent and  more  divergent  needs  of  an 
entity  such  as  the  Defense  Department. 
It  notes  also,  as  a  practical  matter,  that 
companies  selling  to  the  AEC  generally 
do  only  a  small  fraction  of  their  current 
business  with  that  agency  and  have  an 
Incentive,  in  the  form  of  the  very  large 
future  potential  of  atomic  energy,  to 
maintain  all  possible  contracts  with  that 
agency.  Companies  selling  to  DOD,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  far  more  dependent 
on  that  agency  for  their  immediate  eco- 
nomic health  and  could  less  easily  with- 
stand the  effects  of  a  restrictive  policy. 

The  committee's  proposed  amendment 
has  four  main  features : 

First.  It  would  require  the  Defense  De- 
partm^it  to  negotiate  advance  agree- 
ments with  all  contractors  who,  during 
their  preceding  fiscal  year,  received 
I.R.  St  D.,  B.  &  P..  and  O.T.E.  payments 
in  excess  of  $2,000,000. 

The  number  of  contractors  covered  by 
this  provision  would  be  approximately  50, 
the  same  rough  number  with  wnom  ad- 
vance agreements  are  presently  signed. 
Accordingly,  there  would  be  no  major  Im- 
mediate expansion  of  the  number  of  In- 
dividual negotiations  in  which  the  De- 
partment would  have  to  engage. 

These  agreements,  however,  would 
have  to  cover  not  only  the  I.R.  &  D.  pro- 
grams of  these  contractors,  but  their 
B.  &  P.  and  O.T.E.  programs  as  well.  The 
Defense  Department  itself  has  acknowl- 
edged that  an  expanded  celling  of  tills 
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kind  is  needed  if  a  solution  is  to  be  found 
to  the  present  practice  whereby  com- 
panies subvert  their  IR.  &  D.  ceilings  by 
classifying  certaiii  expenditures  in  the 
B.  &  P.  and  O.T.E.  accounts. 

While  only  50  or  so  companies  will  be 
covered  by  this  $2  million  threshold, 
these  companies  account  for  the  great 
bulk  of  all  auditable  independent  tech- 
nical effort  funds  disbursed  by  the  De- 
partment, 93.1  percent  in  1968  and  95.6 
percent  in  1969. 

Second.  It  would  reciuire  that  the 
I.R.  &  D.  portions  of  these  advance 
agreements  be  accompanied  by  technical 
evalus-tions  of  contractors'  proposed 
I.R.  &  D.  programs.  Tnese  evaluations 
must  be  improved  if  the  Department  is 
to  be  assured  that  the  work  done  is  of 
great  potential  value  to  its  future  needs. 

Third.  It  would  require  that  no  pay- 
ments be  made  for  I.R.  &  D.,  B.  &  P.,  and 
O.T.E.  work  not  relevant  to  the  functions 
and  operations  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. This  provision  should  serve  as  a 
directive  to  the  Department  to  avoid  a 
recurrence  of  those  Isolated  past  in- 
stances in  which  Department  funds  have 
been  used  to  fund  the  research  of  con- 
tractors on  commercial  products. 

Fourth.  It  would  establish  a  ceiling  of 
S625  million  on  the  paynients  to  be  made 
pursuant  to  the  advance  agreements  re- 
quired to  be  negotiated  during  fiscal  year 
1971. 

The  Department  of  Defense  opposes 
the  establishment  of  such  a  ceiling.  The 
committee  is  convinced,  however,  that  a 
ceiling  is  essential  if  Congress  is  to  be 
assured  that  costs  in  this  area  do  not 
continue  to  rise  at  an  unacceptable  rate, 
and  to  provide  the  basis  for  an  annual 
review  of  this  program. 

Considerable  attention  has  been  given 
by  the  committee  to  the  alternative  types 
of  ceihngs  it  could  establish.  It  has  re- 
jected both  Line  item  control  and  a 
ceiling  based  on  a  given  year's  funds 
as  administratively  unworkable.  The  ap- 
proach actually  chosen  will  require  the 
Department  to  do  nothing  more  than 
to  divide  the  $625,000,000  available  to 
it  among  the  50-odd  companies  with 
which  agreements  are  required. 

The  military  departments  have  pro- 
vided the  committee  with  estimates  indi- 
cating projected  total  payments  for  con- 
tractor independent  technical  effort  pro- 
grams of  6656  million  for  tlie  year  1970 
and  $645  million  for  the  year  1971,  com- 
pared with  the  $759  million  reported  for 
1969.  Although  these  amounts  are  rec- 
ognized as  estimates,  their  downward 
trend  is  consistent  with  the  ceiling  of 
$625  million  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee. Indeed,  since  the  $625  million 
ceiling  covers  only  those  large  companies 
who  may  be  expected  to  receive  about  95 
percent  of  the  total  payments  made,  the 
ceiling  actually  affords  the  Department 
leeway  to  exceed  its  present  estimates. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  voice  my  conviction  that  the  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  committee  will  pro- 
vide Congress  with  the  t3T>e  of  control 
over  these  sizable  expenditures,  which 
Is  so  urgently  required  at  the  present 
time. 

I  would  also  like  to  add  a  word  of 
thanks,  on  behalf  of  the  committee,  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisoonsin  (Mr.  Prox- 


mire) for  bringing  this  matter  to  the 
committee's  attentiju.  While  the  com- 
rnittees  proposed  action  differs  from  his 
own,  tmd  while  he  may  well  disagree 
with  the  adequacy  of  our  action,  he  de- 
serves a  large  part  of  the  credit  for 
bringing  this  program  under  improved 
congressional  control. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  also  to  extend  my 
ih&nks  to  Ross  Hamachek,  of  my  staff, 
Icr  his  long  hours  of  grappling  with  what 
has  been  an  intricate,  complex  problem. 
His  work  and  suggestions  to  the  sub- 
committee have  been  of  great  assistance 
to  me  and  to  the  committee. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  text  of  the  amendment. 

Tiiere  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Sec.  203  (a)  Funds  authorized  for  appro- 
pilatiou  to  the  Department  of  Defense  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  any  other  Act 
shall  not  be  available  for  payment  of  inde- 
pendent research  and  development,  bid  and 
proposal,  or  other  technical  eUort  costs  un- 
less the  work  for  which  payment  Is  made  Is 
relevant  to  the  functions  or  operations  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  unless  the  fol- 
lowing conditicns  are  met — 

^l)  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  pr.or  to  or 
during  each  fiscal  year,  negoUa;es  advance 
agreements  esUibiishmg  a,  doiiar  ceUlcg  on 
buch  costs  with  ail  companies  wnich  during 
liieir  iaot  preceding  fiscal  year  received  more 
than  $2,000,000  of  Inaepcndent  research  and 
development,  bid  and  proposal,  or  other  tech- 
nical etfcrt  payments  from  the  Department 
of  Defense,  the  advance  agreements  thus 
negouatea  lA)  to  cover  the  first  fiscal  year 
oi  eich  such  company  begliiiuxig  on  or  af  ^er 
the  beginning  of  each  fiscal  year  of  tiie  Fed- 
eral Govei-nmeut  and  (B)  to  be  concluded 
either  directly  viJi  each  such  company  or 
with  those  product  divisions  of  each  such 
company  which  contract  directly  with  tne 
Department  of  Defense  and  Uiemselves  i«- 
celved  more  than  $2oO,000  of  such  payments 
during  their  company's  laat,  preceaing  fiscal 
year; 

(2)  the  Independent  research  and  develop- 
ment portions  of  the  advance  agreements 
thus  negotiated  are  based  on  company  sub- 
mitted plans  on  each  of  which  a  technical 
evaluation  is  performed  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  prior  to  or  during  the  fiscal  year 
covered  by  such  advance  agreement; 

(3)  no  payments  for  independent  research 
and  development,  bid  and  proposal,  and  other 
technical  effort  costs  are  made  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  any  company  or 
product  division  with  which  an  advance 
agreement  Is  required  by  subsection  (a)(1) 
of  this  section,  except  pursuant  to  the  terms 
of  that  agreemeiit;  and 

(4)  the  total  dollar  value  of  the  advance 
agreements  negotiated  prior  to  or  during  a 
given  fiscal  year  as  required  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  (1)  of  this  section  does  not  exceed  a 
ceiling  to  be  established  annually  by  the 
Congress. 

(b)  In  the  event  negotiations  are  held 
with  any  company  or  product  division  with 
which  they  are  required  under  subsection 
(a)  (1)  of  this  section,  but  no  agreement  Is 
reached  with  any  such  company  or  product 
division — 

( 1 )  no  payments  for  independent  research 
and  development,  bid  and  proposal,  and  other 
technical  effort  costs  shaU  be  made  to  any 
such  company  or  product  division  during  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  an  agreement  was  not 
reached,  except  In  an  amount  substantially 
less  than  the  amount  which.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  such  company 
or  product  division  would  otherwise  have 
been  entitled  to  receive;  and 


(2)  the  amount  of  money  received  by  tliat 
company  for  Independent  research  and  de- 
velopment, bid  and  proposal,  and  other  tech- 
nical effort  costs  during  its  last  preceding 
fiscal  year  shall  be  included  in  determining 
compliance  by  the  Department  of  E>efen?e 
with  the  celling  established  by  Congress, 
pursuant  to  EUbsecticn  (a)(4)  of  this  section, 
for  the  fiscal  year  In  question. 

(C)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submit 
an  annual  report  to  the  Ccngre&s  on  or  be- 
fore January  31,  1972,  and  on  or  before  Janu- 
ary 31  of  each  succeeding  year,  setting 
forth — 

(1)  those  companies  with  which  negotia- 
tions were  held  pursuant  to  subjection  (a I 
(1)  of  this  section  prior  to  or  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year,  together  with  the  re- 
sult of  those  negotlatlcns: 

(2)  the  manner  of  his  compliance  with 
the  celling  established  by  Congress  for  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  (4)  of  this  section;  and 

(3)  the  latest  available  Defense  Contract 
Audit  Agency  statistics  on  the  lndep>endent 
rebcarch  and  development,  bid  and  proposal, 
and  other  technical  effort  payments  made  to 
major  defense  contractors  whether  or  not 
covered  by  subsection  (a)  (1)  of  this  section. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
apply  only  to  contracts  for  which  the  sub- 
mission and  certification  of  cost  or  pricing 
data  are  required  in  accordance  wiili  section 
2306(f)  of  title  10.  tJnited  States  Code. 

(e)  The  celling  to  be  established  pursuant 
to  subsection  (ai  (4)  of  this  section  for  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30  1971,  shall  be  $625,- 
000,000. 

(f)  Section  403  of  Public  Law  91-121  (80 
Stat.  204)  is  hereby  repealed. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  congratiHate  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  on  an  ex- 
cellent speech  and  for  the  excellent  Job 
he  has  done  in  respect  to  the  complex 
subject.  I  have  talked  to  a  iiumber  of 
Senators  who  have  told  me  that  Senator 
MclNTYRE  has  done  remarkable  work  in 
this  area  for  several  reasons.  For  one 
thing,  it  is  complicated.  Few  people  are 
aware  of  it.  It  was  brought  up  last  year 
and  a  number  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  said  that  they  knev.-  nothing 
or  ve;y  little  about  it.  So  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  has  gotten  into 
a  field  that  has  been  so  complicated  there 
has  been  little  knowledge,  discussion,  de- 
bate, or  very  little  understanding  about 
it. 

In  the  second  place,  as  I  understand 
the  thrust  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Senator  which  he  has  listed  to  the  pur- 
pose of  the  recommendations,  they  are 
not  to  discourage  military  research. 
Quite  the  contrary.  The  purpose  of  the 
recommendations  is  to  encoursige  re- 
search and  make  it  relevant  and  more 
effective,  and  to  permit  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  those  who  have  the  re- 
sponsibility in  Congress  and  elsewhere  to 
know  what  is  going  on  and  what  is  being 
done,  so  that  we  will  be  in  a  position  to 
appropriate  money  with  critical  imder- 
standing  and  knowledge. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  if  that  is  not  his  prin- 
cipal objective? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  would  say  to  my 
good  friend  from  Wisconsin  that  the  sub- 
committee's recommendations  to  the  full 
committee,  and  the  committee's  adop- 
tion of  them,  constitute  a  genuine  at- 
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tempt  to  Improve  rather  than  curtail  our 
defense  research  programs. 

Last  year,  when  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin offered  his  amendment,  it  was  a 
big  surprise  to  me.  Even  though  I  had 
been  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Research  and  Development  and  was, 
presumably,  somewhat  knowledgeable  in 
the  whole  field,  I  had  never  heard  of  in- 
dependent research  and  development.  As 
the  Senator  tuiows,  it  does  not  exist 
within  the  RJD.T.  &  E.  section  of  the 
budget.  It  is  actually  found  scattered  all 
through  the  procurement  Items. 

For  this  reason,  we  regarded  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin as  an  open  invitation  to  examine  into 
this  field,  to  see  what  we  could  do  about 
bringing  a  quiet  hand  of  control  over  an 
area  of  defense  expenditures  which  no 
one  in  Congress  knew  very  much  about. 
We  feel  that  our  amendment  will  serve 
to  keep  the  feet  of  the  Department  of 
Etefense  to  the  fire  In  its  pledge  to  im- 
prove its  administration  of  this  program. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Let  me  see  if  I  un- 
derstand how  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  would  go  about 
this. 

In  the  first  place,  the  committee  rec- 
ommends that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense will  work  with  the  big  contractors, 
those  who  receive  $2  million  or  more. 
This  would  cover  not  only  what  is  tech- 
nlcsdly  called  Independent  research  and 
development  but  also  bids  and  proposals 
and  other  technical  efforts.  Those  two 
categories  have  been  vague  and  ill  de- 
fined. As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  I  recall, 
even  at  the  hearings,  there  was  some 
disagreement  as  to  what  that  meant. 
But  this  $2  million  would  be  required  In 
advance  to  cover  those  two  categories; 
is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  the  second  place, 
as  I  understand  It,  it  requires  that  there 
be  a  technical  evaluation  by  Defense — 
the  committee  recommends  that  there 
be — that  the  agreement  be  accompanied 
by  a  technical  evaluation,  so  that  there 
will  be  some  clear  understanding  of  the 
negotiations,  how  it  relates  to  the  de- 
fense effort,  what  it  would  contribute  to, 
and  whether  it  would  be  worth  the 
amoimts  required. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  The  Department  of 
Defense  does  give  a  certain  amount  of 
time  already  to  evaluation  of  brochures 
submitted  by  comiDanles  on  this  S.R.  & 
D.  programs. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  about  It.  That 
has  been  the  trouble.  They  look  in  the 
brochxu"es  and  evaluate  them,  but  this 
would  go  farther  than  just  evaluating 
a  brochure  put  out  by  a  company.  Those 
companies  are  skillful  in  making  their 
brochiures  look  attractive,  but  we  must 
go  behind  the  brochures  to  determine 
what  the  money  is  actually  going  to  buy, 
and  try  to  determine  not  only  what  the 
costs  will  be  for  each  item  but  whether 
the  items  are  technically  feasible. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  agree  wholeheart- 
edly. I  would  also  point  out  to  my  good 
friend  from  Wisconsin  that  when  we 
speak  of  brochures,  we  are  speaking  of 
very  sizable  Items. 

They  are  often  two  or  three  times  the 
size  of  a  phone  book  of  a  large  metro- 
politan area. 


The  ward  "brochure,"  as  such,  is 
really  a  misnomer.  These  brochures  are 
vast  and  c<xnplicated. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  did  not  mean  to  im- 
pugn them  just  because  we  called  than 
brochures.  What  I  meant  was,  to  be  some- 
what skeptical  about  what  the  DOD  is 
doing,  whether  it  is  doing  a  reasonably 
good  Job  now  in  evaluating  independent 
research  and  development. 

The  General  Accounting  OflBce  had  a 
very  diflBcult  time  getting  examples  from 
them,  and  those  we  did  get  indicated  very 
often  that  substantial  expenditures  were 
made  in  areas  that  did  not  have  the 
remotest  connection  with  defense.  It 
would  take  a  great  imagination  to  con- 
ceive of  ways  in  which  they  ooiild  have 
been  related  to  defense.  They  were  con- 
nected with  urban  renewal.  One  case  I 
recall  was  devoted  completely  to  domes- 
tic efforts,  which  might  have  been  com- 
mendable but  should  have  been  specifi- 
cally authorized  and  should  not  have 
been  paid  for  imder  the  guise  of  being 
for  defense. 

As  I  understand  it,  this  evaluation  will 
determine  not  only  costs  but  also  the 
feasibility  and  its  relevance  to  defense 
work. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  underlined 
by  the  third  amendment — the  third  rec- 
ommendation to  which  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  referred,  that  no  pay- 
ment would  be  made  for  either  I.R.  &  D. 
bids  and  proposals  or  other  technical 
efforts  which  are  not  relevant  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

M*-  McINTYRE.  That  is  our  hard- 
nosed  position  at  this  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Finally,  I  think  the 
proposal  made  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  that  the  ceiling  of  $625  mil- 
lion be  opposed,  is  realistic  and  sensible. 
It  is  very  important  to  get  that  celling, 
not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  saving 
the  taxpayers'  money  in  areas  where  we 
have  not  really  known  what  it  has  gone 
for,  but  much  more  important,  to  pro- 
vide an  incentive  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  make  sure  that  the  limited 
amounts  of  money  for  the  projects  will  be 
for  projects  to  help  give  this  country  its 
strongest  military  force. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  hope  that  my  good 
friend  from  Wisconsin  understands  that 
our  ceiling  is  directed  to  the  50  com- 
panies doing  $2  million  or  more  work, 
which,  we  have  foimd,  account  for  95 
percent  of  all  auditable  I.R.  &  D.  pay- 
ments, but  that  there  is  a  leeway  over 
and  above  the  ceiling  of  $625  million  that 
could  encompass  another  $20  to  $40  mil- 
lion for  the  thousands  of  smaller  com- 
panies which  do  some  of  this  I.R.  &  D. 
work. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  that  is  a 
practical  accommodation,  especially  for 
a  first  effort.  I  hope  that  the  committee, 
when  giving  its  attention  to  this,  will 
watch  how  it  operates,  and  will  con- 
sider the  possibility  of,  perhaps,  extend- 
ing the  ceiling  further,  especially  if  the 
area  of  I.R.  &  D.  expenditures,  which  is 
exempt,  should  turn  out  to  be  greater 
than  the  $25  million  or  the  $30  million 
which  is  anticipated. 

I  once  again  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire.  I  do  have 
some  remarks  to  make,  but  I  vrill  wait 


until  the  Senator  from  California  pro- 
ceeds. This  is  related  to  I.R.  &  D. 

I  understand  that  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Ooldwater)  now  occupy- 
ing the  chair  has  an  order  to  be  recog- 
nized after  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire is  through. 

My  remarks  will  only  take  7  or  8  min- 
utes. They  are  related  to  the  same  sub- 
ject. I  would  like  to  make  them  after 
the  Senator  has  finished. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  would  like  to 
proceed  at  this  time,  it  is  agreeable. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  is  recognized. 


MAJOR   IMPROVEMENTS    MADE   IN 
ADMINISTRATION  OF  I.R.  &  D. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
fall  I  introduced  a  bill  to  place  major 
new  controls  on  the  funding  and  admin- 
istration of  the  independent  research 
and  development  program.  Independent 
research  and  development  funds  are 
used  by  contractors  to  improve  their 
technical  capability  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  for  new 
weapons  systems.  As  such,  they  are  sep- 
arate from  the  regular  research  and  de- 
velopment program.  Projects  funded 
under  the  IJl.  &  D.  program  are  under- 
taken largely  at  the  contractor's  own 
Initiative.  Unlike  the  regular  research 
and  development  program,  the  contrac- 
tor, and  not  the  Government,  chooses 
the  projects  he  would  like  to  work  on. 

MAJOR   ABTTSK3 

In  recent  years  expenditures  for  Inde- 
pendent research  and  development  have 
risen  very  sharply  and  administration  of 
the  program  has  been  very  lax.  Expend- 
itures have  been  authorized  for  independ- 
ent research  projects  which  have  little 
or  no  value  to  Defense  contract  work. 
In  some  cases,  money  was  being  spent 
for  the  development  of  conunercial 
products.  Little  or  no  effort  was  being 
made  to  control  costs.  Advance  agree- 
ments, whereby  the  contractor  agrees  in 
advance  with  the  Department  of  Defense 
as  to  how  much  money  will  be  spent  on  a 
particular  project,  were  rarely  negoti- 
ated on  time,  if  at  all.  Technical  evalua- 
tions to  determine  the  potential  benefit 
of  the  project  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense were  conducted  on  only  the  most 
limited  scale.  In  many  cases,  these 
"evaluations"  amounted  to  a  brief  re- 
view of  a  contractor's  brochure  in  which 
he  described  the  proposed  projects  to  be 
funded  under  the  I.R.  &  D.  program. 
Subsequent  changes  in  the  projects  were 
rarely  reviewed,  much  less  approved. 

While  very  little  control  was  being 
exercised  over  the  I.R.  &  D.  program, 
even  less  was  being  exerted  over  two 
related  expense  Items  known  as  bid  and 
proposal  expenses  and  other  technical 
effort.  Bid  and  proposal  expenses  are 
those  costs  incurred  in  the  submission  of 
unsolicited  proposals  by  contractors. 
Other  technical  effort  was  never  clearly 
defined  and  included  expenses  very 
closely  related  to  regtilar  I.R.  &  D.  costs. 
Advance  agreements  were  not  required 
for  expenses  incurred  in  either  of  these 
categories  and,  as  a  result,  substantial 
IJl.  &  D.  expenditures  which  exceeded 
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negotiated  ceilings  were  charged  off  to 
these  two  expense  categories. 

SHARP    BISK    IN    COSTS 

This  virtual  breakdown  In  the  admin- 
istration of  I.R.  &  D.  programs  was  re- 
flected In  the  sharp  Increases  in  costs 
reimbursed  imder  the  program.  Between 
1963  and  1969,  overall  I.R.  &  D.  expend- 
itures rose  from  $459  million  to  $759  mil- 
lion, an  increase  of  over  65  percent  In 
7  years. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  were  spending 
$750  million  in  almost  any  other  area, 
there  would  be  a  great  deal  of  discus- 
sion if  there  was  an  Increase  of  this  kind. 
There  would  certainly  be  an  insistence 
that  we  know  what  we  are  getting. 

During  this  period,  I.R.  &  D.  costs  re- 
imbursed by  the  Government  rose  almost 
twice  as  fast  as  the  increase  in  sales  by 
the  same  contractors  to  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

It  was  clear  to  me  that  the  program 
was  out  of  control  and  that  legislation 
was  needed  to  place  adequate  controls 
on  the  administration  and  funding  of 
the  program. 

ARMED  SERVICES  COMMITTEE   RECOMMENDS  NEW 
CONTROLS 

At  this  time,  I  am  very  pleased  to  re- 
port that  as  a  result  of  hearings  con- 
ducted by  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  last  winter,  substantial  new 
controls  have  been  recommended  for 
congressional  action.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  efforts  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre)  and  the 
work  of  his  subcommittee  on  research 
and  development  in  their  review  of  this 
very  complicated  program.  While  not  all 
of  the  provisions  of  my  bill  S.  3003  were 
included  in  the  committee's  report,  I  am 
very  pleased  at  the  reconunendations 
which  have  been  made  to  insure  adequate 
control  over  the  independent  research 
and  development  program.  I  believe  the 
committee  came  to  grips  with  the  most 
pressing  problems  and  that  Its  recom- 
mendations are  sound.  A  quick  review  of 
the  committee's  proposed  amendment 
will  bear  this  judgment  out. 

ADVANCE    AGREEMENTS     REQUIRED 

As  I  have  already  pointed  out,  one  of 
the  worst  abuses  was  the  fallm-e  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  negotiate  so- 
called  advance  agreements  with  contrac- 
tors which  limit  the  amount  the  De- 
partment will  pay  in  IJR.  &  D.  costs  for 
any  particular  project.  Thanks  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  the  com- 
mittee's recommendation  requires  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  negotiate  ad- 
vance agreements  with  all  contractors 
who,  during  their  preceding  fiscal  year, 
received  I.R.  &  D.,  B.  &  P.,  and  O.T.E. 
payments  in  excess  of  $2,000,000.  Because 
this  requirement  covers  all  three  types  of 
expenditures,  it  effectively  prevents  con- 
tractors from  exceeding  ceilings  on 
I.R.  ti  D.  expenditures  by  reclassifying 
certain  additional  expenditures  as  B.  & 
P.  or  O.T.E. 

TECHNICAL    REVIEWS 

Second,  the  committee  recommends 
that  the  I.R.  &  D.  portions  of  these  ad- 
vance agreements  be  accompanied  by 
technical  evaluations  of  contractor's  pro- 
posed IB.,  k  D.  programs.  This  will  in- 


sure that  no  project  is  funded  which  has 
not  been  carefully  reviewed  by  the  De- 
fense Department  before  work  is  started 
on  it.  TluB  will  guarantee  not  only  that 
costs  are  reasonable,  but  that  the  project 
is  technically  feasible. 

I.R.    4c    D.    WORK    MUST    BE    BELATED    TO    DEFENSE 
CONTRACTS 

Third,  the  committee  would  require 
that  no  payments  be  made  for  IJl.  &  D., 
B.  &  P.  or  O.T.E.  work  which  is  not  rele- 
vant to  the  functions  and  operations  of 
the  Department  of  Defense.  This  is  ex- 
tremely important  if  we  are  to  avoid 
situations  in  the  past  where  contractors 
have  used  I.R.  &  D.  funds  to  develop  proj  - 
ects  related  to  commercial  business  or 
to  domestic  needs.  It  will  guarantee  that 
all  work  done  is  of  some  direct  benefit  to 
our  defense  efforts. 

COST    CEILING    RECOMMENDED 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  important, 
the  committee  recommends  that  a  ceil- 
ing of  $625  million  be  placed  on  payments 
made  for  I.R.  &  D.  This  ceiling  represents 
a  $134  million  cut  from  what  was  spent 
on  the  program  in  1969.  Although  I 
would  like  to  have  seen  a  lower  ceiling 
imposed,  this  figure  represents  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  from  what  was  spent 
last  year.  What  is  more  important,  by 
establishing  a  ceiling  on  total  expendi- 
tures, the  committee  has  provided  the 
Department  of  Defense  with  the  strong- 
est possible  incentive  to  see  that  the 
program  is  carefully  controlled  and  ad- 
ministered. Without  the  ceiling,  It  is 
doubtful  whether  costs  could  be  con- 
trolled In  view  of  the  open-ended  na- 
ture of  research  expenditures.  The  ceil- 
ing will  force  the  Department  to  review 
carefully  all  proposed  projects  and  se- 
lect only  those  projects  which  will  be 
of  direct  benefit  to  its  contract  work. 

SENATE    SHOULD    ACCEPT    COMMITTEE 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  these  rec- 
ommendations will  provide  the  needed 
controls  over  the  Independent  research 
and  development  program.  While  they 
do  not  include  all  of  the  provisions  of 
S.  3003,  I  urge  the  Senate  to  accept  the 
committee's  amendment.  Once  again  I 
want  to  commend  the  fine  work  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  MclNTVRE)  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Subcommittee  for  the  excellent  Job 
they  did  in  looking  into  this  extremely 
complicated  and  difficult  program.  I  be- 
lieve their  recommendations  will  solve 
many  of  the  problems  which  have 
plagued  the  independent  research  and 
development  program.  They  will 
strengthen  not  only  the  administration 
of  the  program,  but  also  guarantee  that 
all  work  done  will  be  of  value  to  the 
Department  of  Defense.  I  am  delighted 
that  the  committee  has  accepted  the 
major  part  of  my  proposal  and  that  the 
committee's  recommendations  have  been 
largely  accepted  by  the  Department  of 
Defense.  I  urge  that  the  Senate  approve 
the  committee  amendment. 

INDEPXNDKNT  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  present  occupant  of  the 
chair  Is  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 


Goldwater).  The  matter  I  am  going  to 
talk  about  is,  I  think,  a  matter  that 
would  be  of  particular  interest  to  him. 
I  would  like  to  enlist  his  support  at  some 
point  on  the  matter  I  will  present  to 
the  Senate. 

DEPENDENCY   ON  DEFENSE  CONTRACTS 

Mr.  President,  I  am  concerned  that  if 
the  recommendations  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Research  and  Development  are 
adopted,  defense  firms  will  become  even 
more  dependent  than  they  are  now  on 
defense  contracts  for  their  existence. 
Past  Government  policy  has  encouraged 
some  large  contractors  to  depend  almost 
exclusively  upon  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  business.  The  workers  employed 
by  these  contractors  and  the  communi- 
ties in  which  they  are  located  are  simi- 
larly dependent  on  defense  contracting. 
In  California,  for  example,  15  percent 
of  all  manufacturing  Jobs  are  directly 
related  to  defense  spending.  This  is  not 
a  healthy  situation. 

CONGRESSIONAL    RESPONSIBIUTT 

As  we  cut  imnecessary  items  from  the 
Defense  budget,  as  the  administration 
and  the  Congress,  particularly  the  Sen- 
ate, have  done  in  the  past  2  years.  Con- 
gress has  a  responsibility  to  insure  that 
the  workers  and  the  commimities  who 
depend  on  defense  work  for  their  liveli- 
hood are  not  abandoned  abruptly, 
thoughtlessly,  without  concern  for  them 
or  for  our  Nation. 

In  part,  this  means  we  must  allow  and 
encourage  defense  firms  to  diversify.  So 
far  we  have  not  lived  up  to  this  respon- 
sibility. 

DEFENSE  UNEMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
several  articles  dealing  with  the  plight  of 
workers  who  are  and  who  will  be  unem- 
ployed as  a  result  of  defense  cutbacks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Goldwater)  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  many 
of  these  workers  are  highly  trained  scien- 
tists and  engineers  who  must  either  live 
on  imemploiTnent  compensation  or  work 
at  jobs  that  are  considerably  beneath 
their  abDities  or  totally  unrelated  to  their 
skills.  Unemployment  rates  among  tech- 
nical personnel,  assembly  line  workers 
and  clerical  staff  are  higher  in  commu- 
nities dependent  on  defense  contracting 
than  in  other  parts  of  the  Nation. 

NEED    FOR    UTILIZATION    OF    DEFENSE    RESOURCES 

It  is  ironic  that  the  skills  that  these 
vmemployed  people  possess  are  desper- 
ately needed  in  other  sectors  of  the 
society.  To  give  only  one  example — in 
the  housing  field,  a  Presidential  Commis- 
sion estimated  that  we  need  to  construct 
2.6  million  housing  units  per  year. 

Last  year  we  constructed  1.3  million 
units  smd  this  year  it  is  estimated  that 
we  will  only  produce  1  million  new  units. 
Not  only  are  we  falling  to  produce  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  houses  to  meet  the 
needs  of  our  expanding  population,  but 
we  have  not  begim  to  replace  the  sub- 
standard housing  units  that  create  slimis 
in  our  urban  areas. 
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In  testimony  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
Walter  Reuther  contrasted  the  produc- 
tion methods  in  housing  and  space  vehi- 
cles. He  said: 

UAW  members  In  the  North  American 
Roclcwell  plant  In  the  suburbs  of  Los  Angeles 
built  the  major  vehicles  for  the  Apollo  pro- 
gram, both  the  11  and  the  12.  That  happens 
to  be  the  vehicle  In  which  they  are  lilted 
off  the  launching  pad  and  put  Into  orbit. 

"nm*-  happens  to  be  the  most  9ophlsticat<d 
vehicle  ever  put  together  by  man.  It  has 
everything,  its  own  water  system,  air  system, 
electronic  system,  communications  system, 
its  own  computers.  That  very  complicated, 
sophisticated  vehicle  was  put  together  with 
a  work  force  that  Is  15%  skilled  and  85% 
unskilled. 

Yet  we  build  a  thing  as  primitive  as  a 
house  which  is  a  box  with  some  holes 
purxhed  in  it.  and  the  labor  mix  there  Is 
90'-r  skilled  and  10%  unalcUled. 

Now  why  is  that?  Well,  It  Is  the  tech- 
nology. So  here  is  an  Industry  that  has  the 
highest  technological  and  scientific^  cap- 
ability in  the  world.  And  our  Job  is  to  get 
that  capability  committed  to  the  solution  of 
these  urgent  domestic  problems. 

Domestic  problems  that  cry  out  for  the 
application  of  technology  and  skills  de- 
veloped In  defense  work  include  pollu- 
tion abatement,  mass  transit,  air  control 
and  safety,  law  enforcement  and  many 
ether  fields. 

AMENDMENTS    IMPEDE    DIVERSinCATION 

But  the  Subcommittee  on  Research 
and  Development  proposes  that  the  dis- 
bursement of  funds  for  I.  R.  &  D.,  B.  &  P., 
and  O.T.E.  be  limited  to  work  that  is  rele- 
vant to  the  functions  and  operations  of 
the  Department  of  Defense — prohibiting 
its  use  for  the  application  of  defense 
technology  to  otiier  pres-sing  social  needs, 
A  much  more  enlightened  approach 
would  be  to  permit  a  defense  firm  to 
spend  such  funds  for  work  that  is  rele- 
vant to  the  functions  and  operations  of 
other  agencies,  such  as  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  or 
the  Department  of  Transportation. 

Am   TO    DrViaSITICATION 

Senator  Brooke  suggested  a  very  val- 
uable program  to  aid  diversification 
wiiich  is  now  incorporated  into  section 
205  of  the  appropriations  bill.  That  sec- 
tion recognizes  the  need  for  the  applica- 
tion of  defense  technology  to  civilian  uses 
by  creating  an  Interagency  Advisory 
Council  to  seek  out  such  applications. 

This  will  aid  defense  firms  in  diversify- 
ing, by  highlighting  uses  to  which  exist- 
ing capabilities  can  be  put.  But  I  believe 
that  there  Is  a  need  to  develop  additional 
capabilities  for  the  transfer  of  defense 
technology  to  civilian  uses.  IR.  &  D.  can 
accomplish  this  goal. 

Such  a  policy  would  not  authorize  un- 
limited expenditure  of  Depaitment  of 
Defense  funds  for  nondefense  purposes. 
Contingent  on  Department  of  Defense 
approval,  It  would  allow  firms  to  prepare 
to  diversify  into  nondefense  business, 
and  to  proceed  to  do  so,  aa  they  carry 
on  defense  work,  and  particularly  as  their 
defense  contracts  are  curtailed,  nm  out  or 
are  terminated.  The  only  alternative  to 
such  a  policy  Is  to  utterly  neglect  work- 
ers, countless  firms,  and  communities 
that  have  labored  so  long  to  maintain 
national  security.  There  Is  no  sound 
moral  or  economic  reason  to  forsake 


those  who  have  contributed  to  national 
needs — especially  when  their  skills  are 
needed  in  other  areas. 

If  we  allow  defense  firms  to  use  I.R. 
&  D.  to  diversify  into  nondefenj;e  lines, 
it  will  not  be  at  the  expense  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  I.R.  &  D.  and  re- 
lated costs  are  overhead  costs — that  is, 
they  are  expenses  that  a  firm  must  incur 
if  it  is  to  survive  in  a  competitive  econ- 
omy, but  which  are  not  allocable  to  a 
particular  customer.  Since  many  defense 
contractors  are  almost  entirely  depend- 
ent on  defense  contracts  for  their  exist- 
ence, it  is  only  fair  that  the  Government 
pay  its  share  of  these  overhead  expenses. 

If  the  Department  of  Defense  does  not 
allow  these  contractors  to  use  defense 
funds  to  diversify,  they  will  be  perma- 
nently iccked  into  defense  contracting. 
As  defense  spending  decraaseG,  so  will  the 
boiiness  of  these  firms.  Along  with  a 
decline  In  business  will  come  high  rates 
of  unemployment  and  depressed  com- 
munities. 

LIMITATION  ON  I.H.  4c  D.  FUNDS  IMPEDES 
CIVEHSIFICATION 

I  am  also  oppo.sed  to  placing  a  limita- 
tion on  tlie  amount  of  defense  fluids  that 
can  be  spent  on  I.R.  &  D.  and  related 
expeiises.  Such  a  limitation  may  impair 
the  ability  of  firms  both  to  diversify 
and  to  be  a:>  constructive  and  creative  in 
defense  work  itself  as  the  national  inter- 
est demands. 

Dr.  Arthm-  Obennayer,  president  of 
Moleciilon  Research  Corp.  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  testified  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  that 
last  year's  reduction  of  7  percent  in 
I.R.  &  D.  funds  would  hamper  diversifi- 
cation. 

Defense  contractors  who  want  to  convert 
must  spend  more  than  a  normal  amoimt  of 
time  and  money  seeking  out  business  in 
these  new  areas.  This  means  learning  new 
technologies  through  independent  research 
and  development  activities  and  suhnviftlng 
more  proposals  to  new  government  agencies — 
Just  the  kinds  of  e.xpen.ses  this  new  legisla- 
tion discourages.  This  new  restriction  on  al- 
lowable overhead  expenses  for  Independent 
research  and  development,  bid  and  proposal 
exoenses  and  other  technical  effort  goes  in 
the  wrong  direction — this  tjrpe  of  expenses 
which  is  necessary  for  conversion  should  be 
encouraged,  not  curtailed, 

I.R.  <E  D.  VITAL  TO  NATION.AL  EECITRITT 

I  am  also  opposed  to  placing  a  limit  on 
the  expenditure  for  I.R.  &  D.  because  1 
view  I.R,  &  D.  as  an  insurance  policy  for 
national  security.  It  is  the  source  of  up- 
to-date  technological  knowledge  that  is 
a  vital  ingredient  of  cur  very  survival 
and  will  be  not  only  as  long  as  we  are 
in  an  arms  race  but  as  long  as  we  live  in 
a  lawless  world. 

We  should  encourage  Innovative  think- 
ing, and  then  allow  those  who  under  our 
Constitution  make  national  policy  to  de- 
cide whether  further  research,  and  per- 
haps production.  Is  needed. 

I.  B.  &  D.    MOaX   ECONOMICAL  THAN   PRODTJCTION 

I.R.  &  D.  enables  us  to  refrain  from 
needlessly  producing  expensive  weapon 
systems  because  it  cuts  the  leadtime  In 
deployment  of  such  systems.  We  would 
not  be  forced  to  deploy  weapons  out  of 
speculative  fear  because  we  would  have 
the  capacity  to  produce  weapons  on  short 
notice  if  actual  need  were  to  arise. 


This  ability  to  refrain  from  producing 
needless  weapon  systems  is  especially  im- 
portant now  that  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  have  embarked  upon 
the  tortuous  path  toward  some  form  of 
arms  limitation  agreement.  Production 
of  weapons  is  provocative,  and  if  such 
production  can  be  halted,  where  not  es- 
sential to  our  national  security,  the  pros- 
pect for  success  in  the  SALT  negotiations 
will  be  improved. 

The  premium  for  independent  techni- 
cal effort  insurance  protection  is  modest 
compared  with  the  $6.74  billion  spent 
last  year  on  aircraft  procurement,  and 
the  $3.6  billion  spent  on  missile  procure- 
ment. Independent  technical  effort  cost 
the  Crovemment  $685  million  in  1968.  We 
actually  received  $1.39  billion  worth  of 
research  in  return.  Thus,  the  taxpayer 
got  two  dollars  worth  of  research  in  re- 
turn for  every  dollar  invested. 

Besides  its  low  cost,  the  independent 
tsclinical  effort  program  has  been  a  re- 
markable success.  It  speeded,  by  at  least 
5  years,  development  of  integrated  cir- 
cuitry, the  nerves  of  intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles.  It  cut  in  half  the  de- 
velopment time  of  the  flying  crane,  the 
world's  largest  helicopter.  It  helped  land 
a  man  on  the  moon  less  than  a  decade 
after  that  goal  was  announced  by  Pres- 
ident Kennedy. 

Knowing  that  we  have  independent 
technical  effort  as  insurance  would  also 
free  us  from  deploying  weapon  systems 
which  are  already  obsolete.  The  ad- 
ministration spent  891.5  million  dollars 
in  fiscal  year  1970  on  producing  and  de- 
ploying the  ABM.  Now  they  want  to  in- 
crease this  expenditure  by  $334  million. 
Eventually  the  ABM  can  cost  many  bil- 
lions of  dollars. 

Ironically,  our  I.R.  &  D.  made  the  ABM 
obsolete  even  before  it  went  into  pro- 
duction. The  waste  of  money  on  the 
ABM  is  not  a  technological  failure.  It  is 
a  political  failure. 

In  a  recent  colloquy  between  Senators 
MclNTYRS  and  Proxmire,  Senator  Mc- 
Intyre  pointed  out  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  spending  more  on  defense  R.  & 
D,  than  the  United  States.  In  reply  Sen- 
ator Proxmhie  stated: 

IX  our  level  of  research  Is  lower  than  that 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  then  It  seems  to  me  it 
is  a  matter  of  misplaced  priorities  by  the  De- 
fense Department,  because,  in  absolute  dol- 
lars, there  Is  $72  billion  In  the  overall 
budget — ^and  military  construction.  ABC  and 
military  aid  spending  brings  overall  defense 
expenditures  up  to  $75  billion.  The  London 
Office  of  Strategic  Studies  has  stated  that 
Russia  Is  spending  $40  billion  military  total. 
If  we  adjust  both  for  the  lower  cost  of  living 
and  lower  salaries  paid  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  for  the  difference  between  dollars  and 
rubles.  So  all  together  we  sp>end  almost  twice 
as  much  as  the  Soviet  Union  does  on  otir  de- 
fense. Yet  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
says  we  spend  lees  In  absolute  dollars  for 
military  research. 

li^lUtary  research  Is  the  name  of  the  game. 
After  all,  U  we  are  going  to  have  an  effective 
military  force,  we  have  to  have  military  re- 
search that  bears  a  very  large  share  of  all 
military  exj)endltures. 

I  would  think  we  would  want  to  recon- 
sider our  overaU  military  prlorltleB,  perhaps 
moving  some  of  the  resources  we  have  de- 
voted to  other  mlUtary  areas  Into  research. 

I  agree  with  Senator  Proxmire  that 
military  research  Is  the  name  of  the 
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game.  I  agree  that  we  should  consider 
reallocating  some  defense  resources  from 
production  to  research.  However,  the 
wisest  form  of  reallocation  is  prevented 
by  subcommittee's  amendment  to  place 
a  limit  on  the  amotmt  of  I.R.  &  D. 

EXISTING  LIMITATION  SN  I.R.  4t  D.  SXPENOmjBXS 

In  the  absence  of  a  congressional 
limitation  on  I.R.  &  D.  expenditures,  such 
costs  would  not  spiral  out  of  control. 
Congress  piaccs  an  absolute  limit  on 
total  defense  spending  each  year. 
Whether  that  amount  is  spent  on  pro- 
duction or  research,  It  is  all  allocated  and 
ultimately  spent.  I  believe  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  should  be  given  the 
flexibility  to  pursue  important  techni- 
cal ideas  through  I.R.  &  D.  if  it  feels 
that  the  need  is  great  enough  to  curtail 
some  production  expenses.  The  need  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  make  that 
trade-off  insures  that  it  will  not  author- 
ize frivolous  projects. 

There  Is  another  aspect  of  this  mat- 
ter that  I  would  like  to  touch  upon.  I 
am  pleased  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  (Mr.  Sten- 
Nis)  is  on  the  floor  at  this  time,  and  I 
invite  his  attention  to  this  particiilar  as- 
pect of  the  problem.  This  aspect  relates 
directly,  I  believe,  to  our  defense  posture 
and  hence.  I  am  sure,  to  our  security,  and 
perhaps  to  our  survival, 

DIVERSmC-^TION  IS  A  FUNCTION  OF  DOD 

If  we  assist  firms  engaged  in  defense 
to  diversify  into  nondefense  work,  we 
will  enable  thsm  to  hold  together  teams 
of  experts  in  defense  technology  that  will 
otherwise  be  broken  up — disintegrating 
and  dispersing  as  so  many  companies 
find  their  defense  contracts  declining  or 
ending  totally.  The  absence  of  the  best 
of  these  teams  could  be  a  fatal  flaw  in 
our  security  in  the  sort  of  emergency 
that  can,  unhappily,  arise  so  suddenly 
rnd  so  dangerously  in  today's  unstable, 
volatile,  violence-prone  world. 

It  we  would  find  a  way  for  those  com- 
panies to  diversify  and  to  hold  together 
those  teams,  I  believe  we  would  be  serv- 
ing a  vitally  Important  aspect  of  our  na- 
tional security. 

Since  it  is  evident  that  the  Senate  will 
now  approve  the  committee  recommen- 
dations on  I.R.  &  D.,  I  do  not  Intend  to 
acquiesce  in  this  decision  on  any  per- 
manent basis,  but  I  am  not  proposing 
any  effort  at  this  time,  by  the  amend- 
ment process,  to  change  the  committee's 
decision,  I  do  want  to  say  that  I  shall 
renew  the  fight  in  the  future.  I  shall  also 
continue  to  work  to  maintain  sufiScient 
high  levels  of  defense  R.  &  D,  through  di- 
rect contracts  so  that  our  national  secu- 
rity is  not  Impaired. 

Finally,  I  shall  propose,  in  the  near  fu- 
ture, legislation  of  a  new  sort  to  aid  de- 
fense firms  in  diversifying  defense  tech- 
nology to  civilian  needs.  The  legislation 
will  be  designed  to  Insure  that  those 
whose  skills  and  talents  have  done  so 
much  in  defense  work  shall  have  an  op- 
portunity to  apply  those  skills  and  tal- 
ents to  domestic  problems  that  so  gravely 
concern  all  Americans. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  address  one 
question  to  the  very  able  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire,  who  has  mastered  an 
Incredibly  Intricate  and  involved  subject 


on  the  whole  matter  of  I.R.  &  D.  Tlie 
present  language  on  page  8,  lines  8  and  9 
of  the  bill,  refers  to  "other  technical 
effort  costs  unless  the  work  for  which 
payment  is  made  is  relevant  to  the  func- 
tions or  operations  of  the  Department 
cf  Defense." 

The  committee  report,  on  page  S7,  at 
the  Ddttom  of  the  page,  explainiiig  what 
wo'uld  happen  under  the  new  language, 
reads : 

It  would  require  that  no  payments  be 
mr.de  for  IR&D.  BP,  and  OTE  work  not  rele- 
vmt  to  the  functions  and  operations  of  the 
Department  of  Defense.  This  provision  should 
serve  as  a  directive  to  the  Department  to 
avoid  a  recurrence  of  the  Isolated  past  In- 
stances in  which  Department  funds  have 
been  used  to  fund  the  research  of  contractors 
on  commercial  products. 

I  fully  understand  the  desire  to  pre- 
vent private  firms  from  using  Govern- 
ment money  to  expand  into  commercial 
production  for  profit.  However,  a  strong 
case  can  be  made  that  firms  should  be 
allowed  to  use  I.  R.  &  D.  funds  to  expand 
into  fields  where  the  society  has  a  des- 
perate need  for  teclinologlcal  innova- 
tion, but  where  the  profit  incentive  is 
insufficient  to  lead  firms  to  undertake 
such  innovation  because  the  markets  for 
the  products  are  uncertain.  For  example, 
I  refer  specifically  to  adapting  the  tech- 
nology of  communications  devices  and 
night-seeing  devices,  now  used  in  aero- 
space and  defense  work  and  in  Vietnam, 
for  use  by  police  in  law  enforcement  in 
the  cities.  We  have  the  technology  but 
not  the  hardware,  to  make  such  devices 
available  for  use  in  our  hard-pressed 
cities  in  their  wars  on  crime.  Use  of  I.R. 
k  D.  funds  for  that  purpose  would  permit 
a  great  step  forward  In  law  enforcement 
in  our  cities. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  MiL- 
:.SR|.  The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  continue  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  light  to  object,  I  have  been 
allowed  30  minutes  following  the  Sena- 
tor. If  my  time  can  be  readjusted  so  that 
I  can  have  30  minutes,  I  ^vill  not  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator received  unanimous  consent  to  pro- 
ceed for  30  minutes  following  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  have  asked  to  con- 
tinue for  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  do  not  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President, 
another  example  I  am  referring  to  relates 
to  the  crisis  of  safety  around  our  air- 
ports, a  subject  In  which  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwatkr)  is  par- 
ticularly interested.  We  face  a  crisis 
there.  We  need  improved  radar  for  air 
safety  around  the  airports  of  America. 
The  talents  and  technical  skills  needed 
for  the  ABM  and  other  defense  programs 
could  be  used  to  develop  radar  and  other 
devices  that  we  need  for  greater  safety 
around  oiu:  airports.  Again,  IJR.  &  D. 
could  adopt  defense  technology  to  civil- 
ian use. 

Thus,  IJR.  k  D.  funds  can  be  used  to 
achieve  important  domestic  goals  while 


at  the  same  time  contributing  to  an  im- 
portant function  of  the  Department  of 
Defense — the  preservation  of  defense 
company  teams  and  talent  which  may 
»e  needed  in  future  emergencies.  These 
teams  and  the  talent  will  distintegrate 
2nd  be  lact  to  the  Nation  if  we  do  not 
find  a  way  to  hold  them  together. 

I  want  to  ask  if.  in  the  opinion  of  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  who  has 
great  knowledge  of  this  incredibly  intri- 
cate problem,  if  this  sort  of  work,  which 
does  not  relate  to  commercial  enterprise 
which  this  language  was  designed  to 
foreclose,  if  this  work  does  not  possibly 
relate  to  the  fimction  of  the  Department 
cf  Defense  and  therefore  might  not  be 
prohibited  under  the  committee's  lan- 
guage. 

Mr.  McINTYRE,  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator's  critiques  of  the  work  of  the 
committee  on  the  I.R  &  D.  are  noted.  I 
think  they  bear  some  thinking  on  our 
part.  It  may  be  that  some  of  the  ex- 
amples the  Senator  is  talking  about  on 
J  gray  area  as  far  as  applications  of  a 
relevancy  test  is  concerned.  What  we 
were  trying  to  do  as  a  subcommittee  was 
to  state  the  basic  principle  of  relevancy, 
first  recognized  last  year  in  section  203. 
Thei-e  may  well  be  gray  areas. 

I  am  aware  of  the  transitional  stage 
that  defense  industries  are  going 
through,  with  the  breakup  of  these 
teams,  and  I  have  noted  very  carefully 
what  the  Senator  has  said  here  today.  I 
think  there  may  well  be  some  types  of 
work  which  both  meet  the  test  of  rele- 
vancy and  which  might  facilitate  a  com- 
pany's conversion. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. I  think  this  is  a  vei-y  fair  answer, 
and  all  I  could  expect  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  give  and  take  at  this  point 
in  our  consideration  of  the  issue. 

Exhibit  1 

(From  the  Washington  (D,C.)  Post,  July  22, 

1970] 

Cut  of  592,000  Defense  Jobs  Seen  in  13 
Months 

(By  Michael  Getler) 

MUltary  budget  cutbacks  have  cost  work- 
ers In  the  defense  industry  some  367.000 
Jobs  In  the  past  eleven  months,  according 
to  late.st  Pentagon  estimates,  and  the  rate 
at  which  workers  are  being  displaced  is 
quickening. 

;\nother  592.000  industry  employees  face 
lay-off  notices  within  the  next  13  months. 

(George  P.  Shultz,  newly  appointed  direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
told  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  of  Con- 
gress on  Monday  that  two  mllUon  Individ- 
uals, including  military  personnel,  would 
be  "affected"  by  the  cutbacks  l>etween  July 
1969  and  July  1971.) 

Because  of  the  genera!  six  to  eight  month 
backlog  of  mUitary  equipment  orders,  cuts 
made  last  fall  in  the  Pentagon's  fiscal  1970 
budget  are  only  now  beginning  to  be  re- 
flected In  higher  unemployment  rates.  In 
May  of  last  year,  unfilled  defense  orders  with 
manufacturers  stood  at  822.4  billion.  The 
current  backlog  Is  now  down  to  $19.4  bUllon. 

According  to  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Robert  C.  Moot,  the  Pentagon's  Comp- 
troller, a  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  study 
has  calculated  defense-related  employment 
in  the  private  sector  of  the  economy  at  3.4 
million  Jobs  In  fiscal  1969. 

Speaking  in  Washington  yesterday  to  mem- 
bers of  the  President's  commission  of  Per- 
sonnel Interchange.  Moot  said  "we  are  an- 
ticipating that  this  will  fall  to  2.4  million 
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by  the  end  of  fiscal  1971."  on  June  30  of 
next  year. 

Moot  also  estimated  that  the  loss  or  In- 
dustrial Jobe  will  have  a  greater  Impact  on 
the  national  unemployment  picture  than  an 
equaUy  sized  cutback  In  military  personnel 
since  so  many  of  the  younger  ex-servicemen 
go  on  to  school . 

Between  June.  1969,  and  May.  1970,  some 
471,000  military  and  clvUlan  personnel  work- 
ing within  the  Defense  Department  also 
have  been  released,  with  all  but  95,000  of 
these  coming  from  the  uniformed  services. 

Precisely  how  many  of  the  displaced  de- 
fense workers,  clvU  servants  and  mUltary 
personnel  remain  on  the  unemployment 
roles  Is  Impossible  to  determine  accurately. 
Moot  did  point  out  that  last  June  the  na- 
tional unemployment  rate  was  3.4  per  cent 
and  that  since  then  the  ranks  of  those  out 
of  work  has  swelled  by  1,137.000  and  boosted 
the  rate  to  4.7  per  cent. 

"We  do  know."  Moot  said,  "that  the  838,- 
000  total  reduction  In  defense  has  been  an 
Influencing  factor,  Just  as  the  803.000  yet 
to  be  reduced  will  have  an  influence." 

In  addition  to  the  projected  Industry  cut- 
backs, the  Pentagon  plans  to  scale  down  the 
armed  forces  by  another  175,000  men  and  the 
civilian  defense  establishment  by  some  36,- 
000  by  June,  1971. 

I  From  Business  Week,  Feb.  7. 1960) 
Defense  related  employment  will  be  re- 
duced by  1,322,000  men  by  mld-1971  iinder 
the  new  budget.  Military  personnel  will  be 
cut  by  551.300  to  about  3-mllllon,  and  the 
military's  civilian  force  will  be  trimmed  by 
130.400"  to  about  l-mllUon.  Roughly  640.000 
defense  plant  workers  will  be  dropped  from 
the  present  2-mllllon-man  payroll.  Reduc- 
tions began  last  June,  but  the  main  impact 
is  yet  to  be  felt.  Only  about  40.000  of  the  con- 
tractor work  force  have  lost  Jobs  so  far.  By 
late  spring,  layoffs  will  rise  markedly. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  15,  1970] 
Skilled  Wnnxs  Anrcna)  Most  bt  Jobless 
Rise — Aircrait.  Aebospace,  Asms,  and  Auto 
Industries  Are  Pound  Chief  Victims — 
Labor  Agency  Reports  Unemplotmknt  Is 
Centered  Among  Workers  in  Middle  West 
and  on  the  Coast 

Washington.  June  14. — The  Labor  Depart- 
ment said  today  that  the  nation's  sharp  rise 
In  unemployment  this  year  had  been  felt 
most  by  skilled  white  workers  In  the  aircraft, 
aerospace,  weapons  and  automobile  Indus- 
tries in  the  Middle  West  and  on  the  West 
Coast. 

"This  suggests  that  cutbacks  In  the  de- 
fense and  aeroepace  flelds,  the  Imptkcts  of 
which  are  also  being  felt  In  many  other  In- 
duatrtee.  have  been  primary  factors  In  halting 
the  growth  of  factory  employment  since  mld- 
1969."  an  analysis  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  said. 

The  housing  slump  and  slower  automobile 
sales  also  added  to  Joblessness,  It  said. 

Unemployment  has  climbed  by  1.3  million 
to  a  total  of  4.1  million  persons  so  far  this 
year.  Increasing  the  national  Jobless  rate  from 
3.5  per  cent  to  5  percent  of  the  civilian  labor 
force. 

LESS  impact  on  blacks 

Unemployment  among  Negroes  has  been 
less  severe,  primarily  because  they  have  never 
been  largely  represented  in  the  Industries 
showing  substantial  Job  losses  since  mld- 
1969,  the  report  said. 

It  said  that  employment  In  the  last  10 
months  had  dropped  21.1  per  cent  In  ord- 
nance and  accessories;  9.1  per  cent  In  air- 
craft and  parts  production,  and  13.2  per  cent 
In  motor  vehicles  and  equipment. 

Joblessness  has  been  less  severe  in  other 
Industries,  but  shows  signs  of  spreading,  the 
report  said. 

"In  the  other  goods- produclitg  sectors  of 
the     economy — mining,     oonstructlon     and 


agriculture — employment  has  remained  at  a 
virtual  standstill  since  last  fall,"  It  said. 

And  while  service  Jobs  grew  throughout 
1969,  there  has  been  virtually  no  further 
grovrth  since  February,  it  said. 

"Although  unemployment  has  been  rising 
across  the  nation,"  the  Labor  Department 
said,  "some  areas  have  been  hit  much  harder 
than  others.  Since  Industries  bearing  the 
brunt  of  the  slowdown  are  concentrated 
In  the  Midwest  and  the  Pacific  Coast,  it  Is 
these  areas  which  have  experienced  the  sharp- 
est rise  In  unemployment." 

•Tne  Pacific  Coast  area,  which  contains 
only  one-eighth  of  the  nation's  labor  force, 
has  accounted  for  about  one-fifth  of  the  na- 
tional Incresise  In  state-Insured  unemploy- 
ment during  the  April.  1969-Aprll,  1970  pe- 
riod," the  report  said.  The  principal  factor 
accounting  for  the  sharp  rise  In  Joblessness 
In  this  area  is  the  reduction  in  aerospace 
and  defense-related  production. 

"The  unemployment  rise  in  the  Midwest  Is 
attributable  primarily  to  cutbacks  in  auto- 
mobile production  and  to  a  general  weak- 
ness in  durable  goods  production,  which  is 
heavily  concentrated  in  this  area." 

MEN  affected  MOST 

The  pattern  of  industry  slowdowns  bfis 
mostly  affected  men.  although  Joblessness 
has  also  climbed  for  women  and  teen-agers, 
the  report  said.  Since  December,  600,000  men 
have  Joined  Jobless  rolls  along  with  400,000 
women  and  200,000  teen-agers. 

"One  of  the  surprising  facts  about  the  re- 
cent rise  in  unemployment  has  been  the  ex- 
tent to  which  it  has  affected  workers  In  high- 
skill  Jobs,"  the  bureau  said. 

"The  Jobless  rate  for  the  professional  and 
technical  group  has  now  returned  to  a  level 
last  attained — and  then  for  only  a  very  brief 
period — in  1963."  it  said.  The  rate  was 
slightly  more  than  2  percent. 

Unemployment  among  blue-collar  work- 
ers climbed  from  4.3  per  cent  in  December 
to  6.2  per  cent  in  May,  with  the  sharpest  rise 
also  among  skilled  men.  It  said. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
June  24.  1970) 

Companies'    Jobless    Pay    Funds    Run    Out 
for  Aerospace  Workers  on  West  Coast 
Los     Angeles. — Many     laid-off     aerospace 
workers  are  finding  the  situation  is  getting 
even  worse. 

McDonnell  Douglas  Corp.,  the  St.  Louis- 
based  aerospace  concern,  confirmed  that  It 
had  ended  payments  of  special  unemploy- 
ment benefits  to  any  more  workers  who  are 
laid  off.  The  move  affects  union  workers  only 
at  Its  facilities  in  the  Long  Beach,  Calif., 
area,  a  spokesman  said. 

In  March  unemployment  Increases  forced 
North  American  Rockwell  Corp.  to  halt  Its 
layoff  fund.  In  both  cases  there  wasn't 
enough  money  coming  into  the  funds  to 
make  up  for  the  sums  going  to  lald-off 
workers. 

A  spokesman  for  McDonnell  Douglas  con- 
firmed that  last  week  the  company's  supple- 
mental unemployment  benefits  program  fund 
went  below  a  reserve  of  $18  a  worker,  and 
this  automatically  canceled  all  payments. 
The  company  had  paid  out  over  $20  million 
since  the  program  began. 

COUPLED  with  unemployment  INSURANCE 

Douglas  had  negotiated  the  program  with 
the  United  Auto  Workers  union  In  1965.  un- 
der which  the  company  put  five  cents  an 
hour  a  worker  Into  a  special  fund  A  worker 
would  receive  as  much  aa  75%  of  his  gross 
ecu'nlngs  In  case  of  a  layoff  for  up  to  52 
weeks,  when  the  special  payment  is  combined 
with  state  unemployment  Insurance,  which 
provides  a  maximum  of  $65  a  week. 

Until  the  first  of  this  year  lald-off  work- 
ers at  Douglas  were  getting  the  full  amount, 
which  union  sources  confirm  was  almost  the 
same  aa  the  net  they  received  after  taxes  and 
other  deductioiu. 


Less  than  two  years  ago,  membership  in 
UAW  Local  148,  the  bargaining  unit  for  Doug- 
las In  Long  Beach — stood  at  about  36,000. 
Today  the  number  of  workers  In  the  unit  is 
under  13,000. 

Tony  Hatcher,  vice  president  of  the  local, 
said.  "We  negotiated  a  fine  program,  but  we 
never  believed  unemployment  would  go  down 
this  far."  Those  laid  off,  he  said,  are  taking 
money  out  many  times  faster  than  It  can  be 
put  back  in. 

MONET  USED  for  INSURANCE 

While  the  UAW  and  Douglas  representa- 
tives are  holding  meetings  to  discuss  the 
situation,  Mr.  Hatcher  says  he  "can't  see  any 
more  money  going  In  regardless  of  the  meet- 
ings." A  Douglas  spokesman  declined  com- 
ment at  this  stage  In  the  discussions. 

North  American  ended  Jobless  payments — 
which  were  In  lump  sums  Instead  of  weekly 
benefits — when  layoffs  during  the  past  few 
years  depleted  the  company's  fund  and  "con- 
tinued payments  would  exceed  the  company's 
maximum  liability."  Shortly  before  the  cut- 
off date  at  the  end  of  February,  union  mem- 
bers ratified  a  proposal  whereby  the  company 
would  use  the  unspent  money  In  the  fund  to 
provide  group  Insurance  benefits  for  lald-off 
employes.  The  program,  which  Is  still  In 
force,  Includes  hospital,  medical  and  surgical 
benefits  for  employes  and  their  dependents. 
Money  still  coming  Into  the  layoff  fund  will 
go  toward  the  Insurance  program,  a  North 
American  spokesman  said. 

Henry  Lacayo,  head  of  UAW  Local  887  at 
North  American,  said  that  while  North  Amer- 
ican recently  won  the  huge  Air  Force  con- 
tract for  the  Bl  bomber,  the  expected  em- 
ployment surge  won't  come  fast  enough  to 
build  the  fund  back  up  by  fall. 

Lockheed  Aircraft  Co..  which  recently  an- 
nounced Its  total  employment  would  drop 
about  13%  by  year-end,  said  It  didn't  expect 
Its  Jobless  plan  to  meet  a  similar  fate.  A 
spokesman  said  Lockbeed  changed  its  sever- 
ance pay  program  in  1965  from  a  general  fund 
to  the  coverage  of  workers  with  individual 
accounts.  Not  only  Is  there  still  money  In  the 
general  fund,  he  said,  but  even  If  those  re- 
serves run  out  they're  backed  by  the  individ- 
ual fund. 

[PTMn  American  Survey,  Mar.  28,  1970] 
Aerospace  on  a  Shoestring 

Drive  the  dreary  miles  from  Los  Angeles 
south  to  Redondo  Beach  and  north  to  North 
Hollywood,  or  go  60  miles  south  of  San 
Francisco  to  Palo  Alto  and  San  Jose  In  Santa 
Clara  county,  and  you  soon  see  that  official 
figures  for  employment  in  aerospace  are  only 
the  tip  of  California's  aerospace  Iceberg.  As 
a  Jovial  British  machine  tools  salesman  puts 
It:  "the  place  Is  stiff  with  tinbenders,"  sub- 
contractors supplying  bits  and  pieces  to  the 
big  firmfi  which  have  won  prime  contracts 
from  the  government.  It  U  rather  worrying, 
therefore,  that  the  Iceberg's  tip  has  been 
melting  of  late;  the  chart  shows  how  visibly. 
California  will  get  one-fifth,  maybe  slightly 
lees,  of  a  declining  absolute  level  of  prime 
contracts  placed  during  1970  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration.  In  the 
mid-1960s  Its  share  was  28  per  cent  of  a 
rising  total. 

One  culprit  is  the  government's  disen- 
chantment with  space  as  a  national  priority. 
A  bigger  culprit  is  the  Vietnam  war,  the  cost 
of  which  has  bitten  into  the  Defense  De- 
partment's budget  for  sophisticated  hard- 
ware. On  balance  California  has  done  reason- 
ably well  out  of  the  war,  notably  because 
San  Francisco  and  Oakland  are  the  handiest 
American  ports  from  which  to  ship  men  and 
supplies  to  Vietnam.  But  this  has  not  helped 
the  aerospace  industries.  Since  the  end  of 
1967  employment  in  them  has  fallen  from 
38  per  cent  of  all  mantiJacturlng  employment 
In  California  t»  about  84  per  cent  today.  In 
numbers  It  has  fallen  from  a  quarterly  aver- 
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age  of  615,000  to  an  estimated  570,000.  But 
la  the  seven  southern  counties  grouped 
round  Los  Angeles,  shown  In  the  chart,  the 
chief  dynamo  since  the  war  of  California's 
entire  economy,  the  dependence  on  aero- 
space Is  particularly  high.  Ventura  and 
Santa  Barbara  are  dormitory  areas  relying 
heavily  at  one  remove  on  the  aerospace  fac- 
tories. Santa  Barbara  and  Riverside  are  uni- 
versity towns,  with  research  workers  largely 
dependent  on  government  contracts. 

Were  their  other  industries  simply  out- 
stripping a  thriving  group  of  aerospace  com- 
panies, California's  southern  counties  might 
derive  comfort  from  the  fact  that  each  of 
them  depends  less  each  year  than  the  year 
before  on  the  aerospace  industry;  at  the 
start  of  1968,  for  example,  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  San  Diego's  manufactvu-lng  labour 
was  In  the  aerospace  Industry  compared  with 
under  60  per  cent  today.  But  It  Is  not  easy 
to  take  comfort  from  the  fact  that  several 
of  the  major  companies  In  these  areas  are 
In  desperate  straits.  The  problems,  like  the 
Industry,  are  massive  in  scale  and  they  arise 
because  all  the  big  aerospace  companies  are 
under-capittaised  and  dependent  on  big  one- 
shot  contracts;  traditionally  they  need  huge 
progress  payments  from  the  Department  of 
Defense,  or  commitment  fees  from  the  civil 
airlines,  several  years  in  advance  of  coming 
up  with  a  salable  product.  When  the  prod- 
uct then  proves  unsalable,  as  has  happened 
In  a  number  of  spectacular  cases  recently, 
the  companies  are  In  the  position  of  the  au- 
thor living  off  a  stiff  advance  who  then  writes 
a  useless  book. 

The  Convalr  division  of  the  General  Dy- 
namics Corporation  In  San  Diego  spent  the 
1960s  recovering  from  Its  fiasco  with  the 
Convalr  passenger  aircraft.  Now  It  is  in  al- 
most as  much  trouble  as  a  subcontractor 
lor  the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corporation's  big 
military  transport,  the  C5A,  on  which  the 
government  first  cut  back  Its  Initial  order 
by  over  one- quarter  and  then  rocked  both 
companies  by  hinting  that  there  might  be 
no  follow-up  orders. 

Lockheed  has  other  problems.  Its  revolu- 
tionary fixed  rotor  Cheyenne  helicopter  has 
had  its  $876  million  Army  contract  cancelled. 
The  firm  Is  losing  the  Intermediate  range 
airbus  race  to  the  McDonnell  Douglas  Com- 
pany of  St.  Louis  and  lacks  the  money  to 
start  building  the  long-range  version  for 
which  It  has  no  orders.  Aa  a  result  of  all  this, 
Lockheed,  the  country's  largest  defense  con- 
tractor, has  had  to  appeal  to  the  govern- 
ment for  rescue  from  financial  disaster. 

Unlike  the  motor  Industry,  reductions  In 
employment  In  the  aerospace  Industry  are 
not  easy  to  quantify  company  by  company. 
All  that  the  communities  of  Burbank,  north 
of  Los  Angeles,  and  Santa  Clara  county, 
south  of  San  Francisco,  know  Is  that  Lock- 
heed Is  getting  rid  of  professional  men  every 
week  and  will  have  to  lay  off  about  6,000 
workers  this  year.  The  aerospace  division  of 
North  American  Rockwell  Corporation,  hard 
by  Los  Angeles  airport,  had  to  lay  off  over 
2,000  men  after  losing  the  Air  Force's  P-16 
fighter  contract  to  McDonnell  Douglas  and 
altogether  13,000  workers,  mostly  In  south- 
ern California,  will  go  during  the  year.  At 
the  time  of  Its  merger  with  Rockwell-Stand- 
ard of  Pittsburgh  In  1967,  North  American 
Aviation  was  the  larger  of  the  companies. 
Today  the  predominance  of  stolid  mldwest- 
erners  In  heavy  tweed  suits  at  the  group's 
sunny  Callfornlan  headquarters  tells  a  new 
story;  the  high  technology  company  Is  being 
baled  out  by  Its  once  Junior  partner,  the 
maker  of  steel  springs  and  textile  ma- 
chinery. 

Underlying  these  Individual  disasters  Is 
the  fact  that  the  aerospace  Industry  finds  It- 
self In  a  hiatus  In  all  three  of  Its  major 
markets.  Trouble  with  the  Air  Force  and  Con- 
grees  over  the  05A,  worry  over  whether  the 
new  Bl  strategic  bomber  will  ever  be  funded, 


indicate  general  uncertainty  over  the  future 
shape  of  American  defence  strategy,  over  the 
cost  of  hardware,  over  the  tactics  of  foreign 
policy  Itself.  How  big,  for  Instance,  will  the 
antl-balllstlc  missile  system  eventually  be, 
or  what  Is  the  future  value  of  submarine 
missile  defence?  Similarly,  there  Is  doubt 
about  space,  although  this  will  soon  be  over 
now  that  Washington  has  decided  on  the 
shape,  although  not  on  the  detailed  con- 
tracts, for  the  next  stage  of  the  programme; 
it  is  a  much  reduced  one.  In  civil  aviation, 
subcontracts  In  California  (notably  North- 
rop's  fuselages)  for  the  Boeing  747  are  in 
full  swing.  But  production  of  the  Douglas 
DCIO  airbus  and  the  Lockheed  1011  Is  in 
suspense  because  their  prototypes  have  yet 
to  fly,  while  work  on  the  DC8  and  DC9  and 
subcontracts  for  the  Boeing  707  are  all  tail- 
ing off.  And  what  will  eventally  happen  to 
supersonic  airliners? 

On  all  these  fronts  both  the  government 
and  the  civil  airlinee.  each  strapped  for 
money,  are  tending  to  favour  more  research 
and  development  but  less  actual  production. 
This  Is  true  of  space,  of  the  ABM.  of  spy 
aeroplanes,  of  the  SST,  of  the  Cheyenne 
helicopter  and  will  quite  possibly  be  true 
of  the  Bl.  This  may  be  good  for  the  cotmtry; 
it  Is  not  so  good  for  the  aerospace  and  elec- 
tronics manufacturing  reservoirs  In  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cranston) 
has  focused  in  his  remarks  on  an  issue 
considered  by  the  subcommittee  but  not 
addressed  in  my  earlier  comments  this 
afternoon — the  conversion  of  our  great 
defense  industry  to  increasingly  com- 
mercial uses. 

I  share  the  Senator's  concern  about 
this  conversion  process.  Conversion  is 
essential,  as  our  defense  expenditures 
decline,  if  large-scale  regional  unemploy- 
ment is  to  be  averted  and  if  we  are  to 
make  maximum  use  of  the  Nation's  pro- 
ductive resources.  I  recognize  also  that  a 
larger  supply  of  I.R.  &  D.  dollars  can  fa- 
cilitate a  company's  conversion  process. 

For  several  reasons,  however,  our  sub- 
committee rejected  the  option  of  letting 
this  consideration  influence  the  legisla- 
tion we  proposed. 

To  begin  with,  the  I.R.  &  D.  program 
was  initiated  and  has  always  been  ad- 
ministered with  other  aims  in  mind.  As 
I  see  it,  the  program  has  had  essen- 
tially two  aims. 

First,  it  has  been  designed  to  enable 
defense  contractors  to  recover  research 
and  development  costs  which  all  manu- 
facturers and  contractors — commercial 
or  Government  in  nature — must  recover 
if  they  are  to  keep  up  with  technological 
progress  without  going  bankrupt. 

Second,  however,  the  I.R.  &  D.  program 
has  been  a  device  whereby  the  Defense 
Department  has  sought,  for  its  own  pur- 
poses, to  sponsor  or  fund  research  proj- 
ects which  it  has  felt  could  better  be  un- 
dertaken other  than  through  direct 
contracting.  It  has  been  a  conscious  part 
of  the  Department's  research  and  devel- 
opment program. 

It  is  because  of  this  second  aspect  of 
the  in.  &  D.  program  that  it  has  grown 
as  rapidly  as  it  has  in  recent  years.  And 
it  is  for  the  same  reason  that  the  Direc- 
tor of  Defense  Research  and  Engineer- 
ing, Dr.  John  8.  Poster,  Jr.,  argued  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  that  there  should 
be  no  necessary  relationship  between 
the  volume  of  defense  contractors'  sales 


to  the  Government  and  the  I.R.  &  D.  dol- 
lars they  receive. 

The  use  of  I.R.  &  D.  dollars  to  enable 
firms  to  convert  their  facilities  to  com- 
mercial activities  would  wreak  havoc 
with  the  second  of  these  aims.  Dollars 
going  to  the  firms  to  conduct  research 
relevant  to  the  needs  of  the  Department 
would  be  diverted  to  other  uses. 

Moreover,  there  would  be  no  equity  as 
between  firms.  Some  would  use  the  dol- 
lars they  received  essentially  for  defense 
purposes,  making  no  progress  in  the  con- 
version process,  while  others — given  the 
choice — would  use  them  almost  exclu- 
sively for  conversion. 

It  was  for  reasons  such  as  these  that 
the  subcommittee  did  not  believe  that 
I.R.  &  D.  dollars  should  be  used  to  fa- 
cilitate the  conversion  of  defense  indus- 
trj-.  This  problem,  it  felt,  should  be  ad- 
dressed separately  and  carefully  consid- 
ered on  its  own  merits.  Only  in  this  man- 
ner can  a  solution  be  proposed  which 
treats  all  contractors  equitably  and  does 
not  interfere  with  our  legitirt»ate  de- 
fense needs. 

One  final  point:  The  committee's  rec- 
ommendation recognizes  the  value  of  our 
I.R.  &  D.  programs  and  effects  only  a 
small  reduction  in  them,  a  reduction 
consistent  with  the  Department's  own 
estimates  of  its  projected  fiscal  1970  and 
fiscal  1971  expenditures.  Our  ceiling  does 
not  preclude  a  rise  in  these  expenditures 
in  future  years.  It  serves  only  to  give 
them  a  visibility  which  they  have  lacked 
too  long,  a  visibility  essential  for  mean- 
ingful debate  as  to  what  their  level 
should  properly  be. 

Mr.  STE^JNIS.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yields 
the  floor,  I  wish  to  thank  him  and  his 
subcommittee  not  only  for  their  further 
contribution  to  this  part  of  the  bill  on 
research  and  development  for  this  fiscal 
year,  but  for  the  work  he  and  his  sub- 
committee have  done  to  further  lay  the 
groundwork  and  foundation  for  guide- 
lines that  I  think  we  sorely  need,  which 
will  serve  us  over  future  yesu's. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  California  that  I  am  impressed 
with  his  point  also.  He  knows  where  the 
problem  lies,  and,  as  always,  is  con- 
structive in  his  suggestions. 

The  Senator  from  New  HamjKhire  has 
impressed  me  as  having  proceeded  very 
carefully  in  going  into  this  matter.  You 
could  not  push  him  around,  or  push  him 
off  the  cliff,  either.  He  has  mastered  the 
subject  matter  enough  to  know  how  seri- 
ous it  is.  He,  too,  points  with  great  cau- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  in  a  very  con- 
structive way,  toward  finding  the  ulti- 
mate solution. 

I  believe  that,  with  this  bill  and  one 
more,  we  will  have  evolved  a  fine  policy. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Miller)  .  The  Senator's  time  has  expired. 
Under  the  previous  order,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  Is  now  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 
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Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  are  again 
embarked  upon  a  prolonged  discussion 
of  Government  spending  as  it  affects  the 
Nation's  Military  Establishment  and  the 
defense  of  the  Nation's  204  million  people. 
I  suspect  that  we  are  perhaps  letting 
ourselves  in  for  yearly  bouts  of  exhaus- 
tive discussions  of  all  aspects  of  the  mili- 
tary authorization  bill. 

Many  times  In  the  past  18  months  I 
have  reminded  my  colleagues  that  there 
is  an  organized  effort  to  downgrade  and 
weaken  the  defense  posture  of  this  Na- 
tion by  many  persons  associated  with  the 
left-wing  pohtical  elements  in  this 
country. 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  believe  we  have 
to  come  to  grips  once  and  for  all — or  at 
least  once  every  year — with  the  fimda- 
mentals  involved  in  this  tug-of-war  over 
defense  expenditures.  If  I  may,  I  should 
like  this  afternoon  to  cut  across  all  of 
the  Individual  argimients  and  conten- 
tions for  and  against  specific  items  in  the 
authorization  and  deal  primarily  with 
the  overall  aspect  of  a  proper  ordering  of 
our  national  priorities. 

Mr.  President,  to  listen  to  some  of  the 
more  vocal  and  extreme  critics  of  our 
Defense  Establishment,  you  woxild  be  in- 
clined to  suspect  that  the  whole  idea 
of  setting  up  a  list  of  priorities  for  the 
expenditure  of  public  funds  was  invented 
by  them  last  year  and  unveiled  for  the 
first  time  when  the  Nixon  administration 
took  over  the  Pentagon. 

Some  of  us  as  far  back  as  the  early 
1960's  pleaded  in  vain  for  some  kind  of 
an  ordering  of  the  national  crises  which 
were  reported  to  the  Congress  from 
President  Kennedy.  As  Senators  may  re- 
call, everything  that  came  from  down- 
town In  those  years  was  an  emergency 
of  Immediate  and  dire  nature.  Everyone 
of  them  called  for  large  expenditures  of 
the  taxpayers'  money  on  the  theory  that 
the  answers  to  all  of  our  national  prob- 
lems rested  In  the  expenditure  of  more 
and  more  public  money. 

But  we  got  no  list  of  priorities  from 
the  New  Frontier.  If  Senators  will  recall 
the  only  item  of  drastic  concern  during 
the  campaign  seemed  to  be  a  missile  gap 
which  was  forgotten  the  day  after  elec- 
tion. Nor  did  we  get  any  priority  list  of 
what  was  most  important,  what  was  sec- 
ond most  important,  what  was  third 
most  important  or  what  was  least  im- 
portant in  the  long  list  of  items  sub- 
mitted for  funding  under  the  Great  So- 
ciety program  of  President  Johnson. 

No.  Mr.  President,  the  loud  outcry  for 
a  system  of  priorities  had  to  await  the 
advent  of  a  Republican  administration. 
By  the  same  token,  the  great  concern 
over  waste  and  inefficiency  and  cost 
overruns  and  similar  problems  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  were  never  men- 
tioned by  the  critics  of  the  so-called  mlll- 
tar>--lndustrial  complex  when  former 
Secretary  Robert  McNamara  was  in 
charge  of  the  Pentagon. 

What  is  more,  the  critics  of  our  de- 
fense spending  and  the  most  prominent 
advocates  of  the  process  of  reordering 
our  national  priorities  do  not  appear  to 
be  greatly  interested  in  learning  the 
former  Secretary's  views.  It  is  true  that 


at  my  request  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin <Mr.  Proxmire)  issued  a  couple  of 
invitations  for  Mr.  McNamara  to  appear 
before  his  subcommittee  on  waste  and  in- 
efficiency. As  I  recall,  the  former  Secre- 
tary declined  because  of  the  press  of  busi- 
ness attendant  to  his  new  post  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  World  Bank.  To  my  knowl- 
edge, no  effort  was  made  to  obtain  from 
the  busy  Bank  president  his  written  ob- 
servations on  the  huge  expenditures  and 
the  va.=;t  waste  which  were  permitted  to 
grow  up  in  the  Defense  Establishment 
during  his  regime  as  Secretary. 

One  of  the  things  which  bothers  me 
most  about  the  argument  for  a  reorder- 
ing of  national  priorities  is  the  fact  that 
it  is  a  handy  tool  which  can  be  and  is 
used  by  any  and  all  critics  of  the  Mill- 
tai-y  Establishment.  Any  time  any  liberal 
in  the  Nation  wants  to  solve  a  new  prob- 
lem, he, argues  that  it  could  be  wiped  out 
if  the  Government  were  not  spending  so 
much  on  defense.  As  the.  President  of  the 
United  States  said  on  July  18.  1970.  it 
has  become  "almost  a  cliche"  to  say  that 
all  we  need  do  to  resolve  any  dilemma 
arising  on  the  domestic  front  is  to  cut 
our  space  and  defense  outlays  and 
change  our  national  priority. 

The  President  was  pointing  out  that 
his  administration  has  changed  our  na- 
tional priority  for  the  first  time  in  20 
years.  He  pointed  out  that  in  the  budget 
he  proposed  for  1971  spending  for  de- 
fense is  exceeded  by  the  amount  ear- 
marked for  human  resources.  He 
explained : 

In  all  of  the  last  three  administrations, 
military  spcsndlng  ran  far  above  the  spend- 
ing for  other  purposes.  In  1962  under  Pres- 
ident Kennedy,  the  Federal  Government 
spent  48  percent  of  Its  budget  for  defense 
and  only  29  percent  for  human  resources. 
By  1968,  the  comparison  was  45  i>ercent  to 
32  percent.  My  budget  for  1971  sharply  re- 
versed these  priorities.  It  calls  for  spending 
37  percent  for  defense  and  41  percent  for 
human  resource  programs.  To  accomplish 
this  massive  change  in  emphasis,  military 
and  space  expenditures  were  cut  by  some 
»6  bUUon. 

That  was  the  President  speaking. 

Even  so.  the  Senate  is  again  ringing 
with  demands  for  huge  rsductions  in  the 
Defense  budget  by  persons  who  appear 
to  want  to  Ignore  the  reordering  of  pri- 
orities w.'  ch  has  been  achieved  by  the 
Nixon  administration.  For  example,  on 
Friday,  July  24,  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Proxmire)  asked  for  a  cut 
of  $iO  billion  in  the  $72  billion  Defense 
budget,  asserting: 

Wo  must  reorder  our  priorities  and  reduce 
the  excessive  claim  of  the  military  in  order 
to  redress  our  glaring  social  need  here  at 
home. 

Mr.  President,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  administration  has  acted  cou- 
rageously and  forthrightly  to  change  the 
order  of  our  expenditure  priorities.  This 
Is  nondebatable.  It  is  an  accomplished 
fact,  but  it  Is  completely  imacknowl- 
edged  by  people  who  are  bent  on  uni- 
lateral disarmament  of  the  United 
States. 

I  suggest  that  the  critics  of  our  mili- 
tary system — or  at  least  some  of  the 
loudest  and  most  persistent — have  only 
a  casual  side  Interest  in  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  economy  and  the  saving  of  the 


taxpayers'  hard-earned  dollars.  If  pri- 
orities were  really  their  major  concern, 
they  would  be  heaping  congratulations 
upon  President  Nixon  and  Defense  Sec- 
retary Laird  and  urging  them  on  to 
greater  effort.  However,  I  fear  that  too 
many  of  these  critics  of  the  military 
prefer  to  ignore  the  reordering  of  our 
national  priorities  by  a  Republicn  ad- 
ministration, I  believe  in  all  honesty 
these  people  would  much  rather  use  the 
myth  of  needed  priorities  to  buttress 
their  continuing  arguments  for  drastic 
and  harmful  reduction  of  our  defense 
expenditures.  It  almost  seems  to  me  that 
these  people  are  far  more  Interested  in 
isolating  this  Nation  and  making  it  a 
second-  or  third-class  world  power  than 
in  saving  money  and  in  solving  domestic 
problems  such  as  unemployment,  urban 
renewal,  and  pollution. 

The  critics  of  our  Military  Establish- 
ment would  like  us  to  forget  two  funda- 
mental points  In  this  whole  argument. 
One,  they  would  like  us  to  forget  that  our 
national  priorities  got  all  loused  up  and 
our  defense  expenditures  ran  out  of  con- 
trol as  a  direct  result  of  policies  foisted 
on  the  American  people  by  liberal  Demo- 
crats who  not  only  controlled  the  White 
House  but  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  while  these  things  were  taking 
place.  No.  2,  these  critics  would  like  us 
to  overlook  and  ignore  the  tremendous 
job  performed  against  moimtainous  odds 
by  the  Nixon  administration  in  coming 
to  grips  with  a  public  heritage  left  to  it 
by  the  Democrats. 

If  we  accept  these  arguments,  if  we 
overlook  the  two  points  mentioned  above, 
we  move  ahead  to  a  new  wave  of  irre- 
sponsible criticism  and  reckless  demands 
for  unrealistic  cuts  in  the  Nation's  de- 
fense expenditures. 

Mr.  President,  mark  me  well,  we  will 
hear  this  word  "priorities"  used  over  and 
over  and  over  again  during  the  debate 
on  the  military  authorization  bill.  It  will 
be  put  forth  as  a  reason  for  slowing  or 
crippling  the  Safeguard  antl-ballistic- 
mlssile  system.  It  will  be  used  as  an  argu- 
ment against  the  development  of  many 
offensive  weapons  systems  which  we  des- 
perately need  In  the  face  of  growing  chal- 
lenges to  our  national  strength  from  both 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China. 
We  will  hear  the  argument  of  priorities 
used  to  justify  proposals  for  canceling 
new  weapons  and  for  phasing  out  old 
ones.  It  will  imderline  contentions  that 
we  need  to  phase  out  the  Safe  early 
warning  system  of  defense.  It  will  be  used 
to  underscore  argument  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  14  attack  carrier  task  forces  and 
the  cancellation  of  funds  for  a  15th  nu- 
clear carrier.  It  \nill  crop  up  in  arguments 
for  elimination  of  programs  for  the  C-5A 
and  for  marmed  aircraft  generally,  for 
expenditures  on  antimissile  submarine 
warfare,  new  antiaircraft  artillery.  And 
It  will  be  used  to  promote  a  fast,  unreal- 
istic reduction  on  the  personnel  of  our 
Armed  Forces. 

I  think,  Mr.  President,  that  the  whole 
idea  of  cutting  down  or  wiping  out  weap- 
ons systems  and  military  equipment 
items  should  be  viewed  more  pragmati- 
cally and  with  a  greater  sense  of  present 
day  developments  and  recent  history. 

Much  of  the  justification  for  the  more 
radical  proposals  aimed  at  reducing  our 
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defense  forces  below  an  adequate  per- 
missible minimum  rests  on  some  highly 
questionable  assimiptions.  We  do  not 
have  to  look  far  for  this  list  of  items  I 
would  describe  as  wisMul  thinking  at 
best  and  out-and-out  fantasy  at  worst. 

They  presume  that  an  accommodation 
wUl  be  reached  with  the  Soviet  Union  on 
a  significant  reduction  in  both  nuclear 
and  conventional  armament.  It  is 
pointed  out,  perhaps  a  trifle  euphemisti- 
cally, that  such  an  accommodation  is  a 
requirement  imposed  on  both  Russia  and 
the  United  States  by  provisions  of  article 
VI  of  the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation 
Treaty  which  was  promulgated  simul- 
taneously in  Moscow,  London,  and 
Washington. 

I  treat  this  hghtly  for  a  definite 
reason.  Long  experience  has  taught  us 
that  the  Soviet  Union  almost  never 
abides  by  the  basic  requirements  of  any 
treaty  or  agreement  which  at  some  time 
in  the  future  might  work  against  its  own 
strategic  national  interests.  We  may  rest 
assured  that  if  the  United  States  and 
Britain  are  naive  enough  to  go  ahead 
with  armament  reduction,  the  Russians 
will  gladly  stand  by  and  applaud.  How- 
ever, the  Nonproliferation  Treaty  has 
been  in  existence  for  some  period  of 
time,  during  which  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration has  drastically  cut  our  defense 
expenditures.  But  do  we  detect  any  re- 
ciprocal action  on  the  part  of  the 
Soviets?  I  think  not. 

All  we  have  seen  in  the  months  since 
the  Nonproliferation  Treaty  was  ap- 
proved has  been  an  accelerated  prolif- 
eration of  all  kinds  of  Soviet  armaments, 
both  nuclear  and  conventional.  In  fact, 
Mr.  President,  I  suspect  that  a  careful 
study  would  show  that  never  in  its  his- 
tory has  the  Soviet  Union  moved  more 
quickly,  more  decisively,  and  more  de- 
liberately to  establish  Itself  as  the 
world's  No.  1  military  power  as  it  has 
stoce  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
puts  its  stamp  of  approval  on  the  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty.  We  can  no  longer 
ignore  the  facts  of  international  life.  We 
now  definitely  know  that  the  Russians 
are  extending  their  military  reach  into 
many  vital  and  strategic  areas  beyond 
the  borders  of  the  U.S.S.R.  In  the  Medi- 
terranean they  are  becoming  so  dom- 
inant that  that  strategic  body  of  water 
may  soon  qualify  for  the  description  of 
Russia's  mare  nostrum — our  lake.  Every 
day  we  learn  more  details  about  Russian 
military  might  In  the  tlnderbox  area  of 
the  Middle  East.  Not  only  Russian  equip- 
ment but  also  Russian  technicians  and 
pilots  are  now  arrayed  on  the  side  of 
Arabs  in  the  Israeli  crisis.  More  and 
more  often  Soviet  warships  make  sur- 
prise appearances  In  the  strategic  water- 
ways of  the  world. 

Just  in  the  past  few  days,  our  newspa- 
pers have  bristled  with  news  stories  and 
plctm-es  showing  the  extent  of  the  So- 
viet armaments  buildup. 

According  to  a  report  by  the  Joint 
Atomic  Energy  Committee,  the  Soviet 
Union  now  has  ballistic  missiles  sub- 
marines patrolling  off  both  coasts  of  the 
United  States.  In  fact,  a  picture  in  the 
July  27  edition  of  the  Washington  Post 
actually  shows  a  Russian  submarine 
maneuvering  30  miles  south  of  Key  West, 


Fla.  It  was  accompanied  by  a  Soviet 
cruiser,  a  missile  earner,  a  tanker,  and  a 
second  submarine. 

Two  days  earlier  the  con^mander  of 
the  Soviet  Navy  boasted  in  Moscow  that 
his  missile-carrying  nuclear  submarines 
have — and  I  use  his  own  words — "bound 
the  hands  of  the  imperialists"  and  are 
ready  to  give  a  'crushing  re'juff  to  any 
aggressor." 

The  Soviet  boast  came  from  Adm.  Ser- 
gei Gorshkov  on  the  occasicn  of  Soviet 
Navy  Day.  He  said  the  submarines  are 
the  ba&is  of  the  "striking  might"  of  the 
navy,  while  up-to-date  surface  sliips 
"with  perfect  weapons"  are  a;;Signed  an- 
other major  role.  At  the  same  time,  So- 
viet Defense  Minister  Andrei  Grechko 
indicated  that  the  unprecedented  So- 
viet naval  buildup  wUl  continue  at  it; 
present  pace. 

So  it  would  seem,  Mr.  President,  that 
we  had  better  find  much  better  reason 
for  further  cuts  in  our  defense  budget 
than  the  possibility  that  Rus:.ia  v.'ill  join 
in  an  accommodation  to  produce  a  sig- 
nificant reduction  ui  nuclear  and  con- 
ventional arms. 

At  the  same  time,  it  would  be  well  to 
forget  another  much  quoted  reason  why 
we  must  recharmel  billions  of  defense 
dollars  into  other  projects.  This  reason 
urges  the  American  people  to  develop  "an 
imderstanding  of  the  present  and  prob- 
ably continuing  weakness  of  mainland 
China."  This  interesting  suggestion  was 
put  forth  in  a  report  by  an  organization 
called  the  CoaUtlon  on  National  Prior- 
ities and  Military  Policy.  This  organiza- 
tion, which  I  shall  mention  more  fully 
from  time  to  time,  is  headed  by  our 
former  colleague  from  Pennsylvania,  the 
Honorable  Joseph  S.  Clark.  We  have  this 
organization  to  thank  for  a  panel  of  in- 
quiry on  the  subject  of  "An  Alternate 
Defense  Budget  for  the  United  States." 
The  report  of  that  inquiry  holds  that  Red 
China  is  so  weak  economically,  political- 
ly, and  socially  that  it  is  incapable  of 
serious  offensive  action  of  a  military  na- 
ture outside  its  own  borders.  The  panel, 
which  includes  Dr.  Adrian  Fisher,  former 
Deputy  Director  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  and  W.  Wll- 
lard  Wirtz,  former  Secretary  of  Labor, 
would  also  like  the  American  people  to 
extend  this  assumption  of  Chinese  weak- 
ness into  the  indefinite  future. 

A  third  reason  which  the  coalition 
cites  for  a  proposed  reduction  in  the  size 
of  the  Defense  budget  is  that  It  would 
not  seem  wise  to  embark  now  on  new 
and  untried  weapons  systems  which 
might  put  a  heavy  strain  on  the  Defense 
budget  In  future  years. 

The  coalition's  panel  report  is  studded 
with  claims  that  millions  of  Americans 
go  to  bed  hungry  every  night,  that  the 
entire  educational  system  is  inadequate, 
that  pollution  carmot  be  remedied  nor 
living  conditions  improved  nor  drug  ad- 
diction reduced  unless  money  is  made 
available  from  Federal  sources.  The  con- 
tention, of  course.  Is  that  the  only  place 
to  find  this  money  is  in  funds  budgeted 
for  defense  and  space  needs. 

The  coalition,  like  most  other  critics  of 
the  defense  system  and  Military  Estab- 
lishmCTit,  pay  very  little  attention  to  the 
whole  question  of  our  national  security, 


the  defense  of  204  million  Americans, 
and  oui-  responsibility  for  maintaining 
the  forces  of  freedom  throughout  the 
world.  The  casual  American  is  supposed 
to  assume  that  it  is  entirely  possible  to 
completely  "withdraw  American  forces 
from  Vietnam,  erect  a  biirrier  against 
any  future  involvement  of  the  Vietnam 
type,  and  cut  billions  of  dollars  fro-n  the 
cost  of  maintaining  an  adequate  defense. 

This  is  wishful  thinking  at  its  worst. 
In  fact,  it  is  so  untenable  that  for  rea- 
sonable men  to  set  forth  such  arguments 
is  to  presume  the  universal  stupidity  of 
the  American  people. 

But  the  kind  of  priorities  that  the 
Clark  coahtion  and  other  Uberal  politi- 
cians are  working  toward,  seem  to  take 
for  granted  tlie  continued  defense  of  our 
fhores  and  security  of  our  people.  For 
example,  there  is  one  approach  which 
suggests  that  the  President  regulate 
spending  priorities  along  the  following 
lines:  First,  irreducible  claims  such  as 
interest  on  the  national  debt;  second,  all 
the  various  requirements  of  the  domestic 
economy;  and,  third,  the  basic  needs  of 
the  miUtary  for  national  security. 

The  idea  here,  of  course,  is  to  have 
the  Goverrunent  determine  the  require- 
ments of  the  domestic  economy  first  and 
provide  for  the  military  and  national  se- 
curity out  of  what  is  leit  over.  And  I 
believe  we  have  seen  enough  grandiose 
and  extravagant  spending  schemes 
hatched  by  the  liberals  to  understand 
that  if  they  ever  got  charge  of  determin- 
ing requirements  on  the  domestic  fronts, 
there  would  be  little  or  nothing  left  over 
for  the  military. 

When  you  listen,  Mr.  President,  to  the 
more  extreme  intemperate  claims  about 
waste  and  inefficiency  and  cost  overruns 
in  the  Department  of  Defense,  a  system 
of  priorities  ordered  along  these  lines 
would  appear  to  make  some  sense.  How- 
ever, we  do  not  live  in  a  peaceful  and 
perfect  world  where  all  nations  and  all 
powerseekers  are  moved  primarily  with 
warmhearted  concern  for  the  unem- 
ployed, the  poorly  housed  and  the  under- 
educated.  Because  we  live  in  a  real  world 
ruled  by  m.en  whose  natures  include  am- 
bition and  greed  and  pjwer-hunger, 
along  with  unselfishness  and  loving  kind- 
ness, it  is  necessary  for  an  important 
nation  to  think  first  of  its  own  protection 
and  the  security  of  its  population.  Heav- 
ens knows,  I  certainly  yearn  for  the 
day — should  it  ever  come — when  we  can 
give  primary  concern  to  human  needs 
and  final  consideration  to  military  pre- 
paredness. But  I  see  nothing  in  the  ac- 
tions of  other  nations,  especially  those 
who  are  arrayed  ideologically  against  us. 
to  warrant  any  such  comfortable  as- 
surance. 

When  I  read  a  report  such  as  the 
■Report  on  the  Panel  of  Inquiry."  put 
out  by  the  Coalition  on  National  Prior- 
ities and  Military  PoUcy,  I  wonder 
whether  some  of  these  alleged  experts 
which  the  liberals  keep  summoning  ac- 
tually live  in  the  same  world  with  the 
rest  of  us.  For  example,  the  March  25 
coalition  report,  which  our  former  col- 
league. Senator  Clark,  of  Pennsylvania, 
was  kind  enough  to  send  me  included  a 
summary  of  testimony  by  one  Dr.  Sey- 
mour Melman,  professor  of  industrial  en- 
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gineering  at  Columbia  University.  Dr. 
Melman  was  important  enough  to  be  one 
of  only  five  witnesses  called  to  testify  on 
an  alternate  defense  budget.  He  is  the 
author  of  a  book  entitled  "Pentagon  Cap- 
italism: The  Political  Economy  of  War." 
which  was  published  Just  last  month. 
Consequently,  one  would  expect  Dr.  Mel- 
man to  be  qualified  to  estimate  the  finan- 
cial needs  of  our  Defense  Establishment 
better  than  most  laymen.  Yet,  a  synopsis 
of  his  testimony  shows  that  he  recom- 
mended a  cut  in  President  Nixon's  cur- 
rent budget  for  fiscal  1970  of  $54,794  bil- 
lion. He  suggested  that  a  budget  for  1971 
of  approximately  $23  billion  would  be 
ade<iuate  to,  first,  operate  a  strategic  de- 
terrent force;  second,  guard  the  shores 
of  the  United  States;  and,  third,  partici- 
pate in  international  peacekeeping  oper- 
ations. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that  this  kind 
of  irresponsible  and  ridiculous  recom- 
mendation by  a  supposedly  qualified  ex- 
pert is  indicative  of  how  dangerous  a 
game  we  are  playing  with  the  Nation's 
defense. 

I  would  remind  you  that  Dr.  Melman's 
figure  is  nearly  SVa  times  the  amount 
suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Proxmire».  I  believe  very  sincerely 
that  a  cut  of  even  $10  billion  is  dangerous, 
and  dangerous  in  the  extreme,  when  you 
consider  the  powerful  offensive  buildup 
taking  place  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Dr. 
Melman's  figures  takes  us  into  Alice's 
"wonderland."  It  is  the  stuff  that  dreams 
are  made  of  and  demagogs  use  for  head- 
line-seeking purposes. 

I  repeat  again  here  today  a  statement 
I  have  made  many  times  before  and  shall 
undoubtedly  make  many  times  again — 
that  the  security  of  204  million  Ameri- 
cans Is  nonnegotlable.  I  tun  saying,  Mr. 
President,  that  we  cannot  tamper  with 
our  national  security  like  it  was  a  class- 
room debate  project  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. We  cannot  do  anything  but  pro- 
vide adequate  funds  for  the  defense  of 
this  Nation  regardless  of  how  pressing 
are  the  requirements  which  crop  up  on 
the  domestic  front.  Strangely  enough,  it 
seems  that  we — like  many  complacent 
nations  of  the  past — need  constant  re- 
minding that  without  freedom  we  have 
nothing.  Without  adequate  protection 
and  security,  we  cannot  even  spend  the 
time  to  identify,  much  less  correct,  the 
problems  that  plague  our  economy  and 
society. 

Every  time  we  get  into  one  of  these 
debates,  Mr.  President,  I  feel  like  rubbing 
my  eyes  to  see  If  I  am  awake  because 
some  of  the  arguments  set  forth  show 
absolutely  no  appreciation  for  the  reali- 
ties that  confront  us.  For  example,  on 
my  desk  right  now  is  a  request  that  I 
sign  with  a  group  of  other  Senators  an- 
other appeal  to  President  Nixon  that  the 
United  States  provide  Israel  with  the 
aircraft  needed  for  Its  defense.  Earlier 
this  year,  Mr.  President,  I  signed  such  a 
letter  because  I  firmly  believe  that  the 
United  States  as  well  as  all  other  free- 
dom-loving nations  has  a  large  stake  in 
the  maintenance  of  Isrstel's  liberty  from 
Communist  agression.  My  feeling  about 
Israel  is  Just  as  strong  and  equally  as 
clear  as  my  feeling  In  support  of  free- 
dom's battle  against  Communist  aggres- 


sion in  Indochina.  I  am  not  one  of  those 
who  change  hats  or  philosophy  on  the 
basis  of  geography. 

But  the  reason  I  draw  attention  to  this 
communication  at  this  time,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  that  the  petition  to  the  President 
carries  the  signatures  of  some  of  my  col- 
leagues who  vote  consistently  against 
the  authorization  of  additional  funds  for 
up-to-date  military  equipment,  includ- 
ing aircraft.  I  beUeve  it  might  be  time 
for  everyone  in  the  Senate  who  seriously 
believes  that  we  should  give  aircraft  for 
Israel's  defense  to  understand  that  if 
they  had  had  their  way  on  past  military 
authorization  bills,  we  might  be  in  the 
position  of  asking  Israel  to  defend  itself 
with  obsolete  aircraft.  If  the  Israelis  ob- 
tain from  us  aircraft  adequate  to  their 
defense,  they  will  have  to  obtain  equip- 
ment that  can  match  the  latest  and  fast- 
est aircraft  put  out  in  Soviet  Russia.  I 
wonder  If  these  colleagues  who  feel  so 
strongly  for  the  defense  of  Israel  would 
like  that  country  to  defend  itself  with 
one  arm  tied  behind  it.  It  stands  to  rea- 
son that,  if  we  turn  down  Defense  De- 
partment requests  for  new  research  and 
development,  new  aircraft  prototypes, 
and  new  military  equipment  to  match 
the  Soviet  weapons,  we  certainly  cannot 
expect  to  provide  nations  like  Israel  with 
the  sinews  of  military  protection. 

The  situation  in  the  Middle  East  is 
more  than  a  threat  to  Israel.  It  Is  also 
a  warning  to  us  that  all  the  talk  we  hear 
on  the  left  about  reaching  an  armaments 
accommodation  with  the  Soviet  Union 
is  meaningless.  There  are  some  military 
critics  who  ask  us  to  believe  that  a  new 
era  is  about  to  dawn  in  United  States- 
Soviet  1  elations  on  military  matters.  Yet 
they  seem  to  think  that  Indochina  and 
the  Middle  East — by  some  strange  al- 
chemy of  liberal  reasoning — do  not  In- 
volve the  strategic  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  its  allies.  Regardless  of  what 
the  proponents  of  detente  believe,  the 
rest  of  the  world  knows  that  the  Com- 
mimlsts  in  Indochina  are  being  supplied 
and  advised  and  encouraged  by  the  So- 
viet Union  Just  as  are  the  Arab  militants 
in  the  Middle  East.  The  view  from  be- 
yond our  shores  can  be  nothing  but  one 
of  amazement.  Other  foreign  capitals, 
I  know,  cannot  understand  a  nation, 
which  Is  meeting  new  and  serious  chal- 
lenges from  a  principal  adversary,  rush- 
ing to  cut  down  on  Its  military  expendi- 
tures and  cancel  weapons  programs. 

The  whole  question  of  our  credibility 
abroad  is  another  subject  upon  which  I 
will  perhaps  speak  on  at  greater  length 
on  Einother  occasion.  But  I  can  assure  you 
that  our  credibility  throughout  Europe 
£ind  especially  In  the  Middle  East  gains 
nothing  from  the  attacks  in  this  country 
on  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Government's  policies  in  South- 
east Asia. 

Mr.  President,  from  all  I  can  learn 
from  my  friends  who  have  traveled  in 
Europe  this  summer  our  credibility  as  a 
world  leader  is  coming  into  very  definite 
question.  Foreign  observers  talk  more 
and  more  about  symptoms  that  they  see 
in  this  country  which  they  regard  as 
something  like  a  failure  of  our  national 
will.  I  do  not  see  how  anyone  reading 


the  sensational  accounts  of  minority 
sentiment  in  this  country  could  come  to 
any  other  conclusion.  So  much  publicity 
and  attention  has  been  given  to  this 
minority  viewpoint  that  many  foreign- 
ers and  overseas  observers  regard  this  as 
the  American  norm.  Thus,  our  Nation  to 
them,  would  seem  to  be  seething  with 
antlmilitary  sentiment,  student  revolt 
against  the  draft,  congressional  revolt 
against  American  foreign  policy,  and  a 
rejection  of  all  foreign  commitments  old 
as  well  as  new. 

Mr.  President,  a  national  news  maga- 
zine summed  up  the  entire  situation  well 
with  the  claim  that  Europeans  are  be- 
ginning to  believe  that  they  see  in  this 
country  "the  symptoms  of  a  great  power 
losing  its  nerve." 

Mr.  President,  in  closing  I  would  like 
to  repeat  In  part  something  I  said  this 
morning.  I  would  hope  that  those  who 
are  bound  to  cut  the  military  structure 
to  the  bone  give  second  thought  to  the 
matter.  They  will  not  win.  We  will  pre- 
vail. They  will  go  down  to  humiliating 
defeat  as  they  did  last  year.  We  are  tak- 
ing the  time  of  the  Senate  at  a  time  when 
we  are  months  behind  in  our  work,  lis- 
tening to  arguments  from  people  who 
may  be  extremely  weU  qualified  in  the 
fields  of  law  and  humanity  and  govern- 
ment, but  who  know  nothing  about 
weapons  or  strategy. 

I  hope  that  the  committee  bill  which 
has  been  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  under  the  chairmanship 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Stennis)  is  approved  and 
approved  rapidly  without  attempting  to 
cut  it  in  the  days  ahead. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
all  indebted  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
for  a  very  timely  and  forceful  statement 
in  which  he  not  only  champions  the  secu- 
rity and  military  preparedness  provisions 
in  the  bill,  but  also  points  out  the  fal- 
lacy— as  I  see  It  and  as  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  sees  It — of  any  serious 
threat  to  reduce  the  amount  beyond  the 
mlnimimi  which  we  believe  we  have  al- 
ready included  in  the  bill  for  these  items. 

I  hope  that  the  Senator  does  continue 
in  the  debate.  He  is  very  capable,  not 
only  in  this  field  but  also  in  other  fields. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
very  highly  for  the  challenging  state- 
ment he  has  made  today  and  for  those 
that  he  promises  to  make  in  the  future. 

I  commend  the  reading  and  studying 
of  his  statement  to  the  entire  member- 
ship of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of  our 
committee.  I  have  enjoyed  working  with 
him  throughout  the  years. 

I  assure  the  chairman  that  I  intend  to 
continue  speaking.  As  he  knows,  I  have 
spent  most  of  my  weekends  at  the  dif- 
ferent defense  bases  around  the  country 
inspecting  the  C-5A,  the  F-111 — which  I 
think  I  wiU  be  able  to  fly  again  next 
week — and  the  A-7,  the  F-4,  and  the 
P-15. 

I  am  prepared  to  speak,  not  at  great 
length,  but  In  some  detail  so  that  my  col- 
leagues may  gain  a  better  understanding 
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of  the  problems  that  we  face,  the  prob- 
lems that  we  have  overcome,  and  the 
achievements  we  have  made  in  this  field. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  for  the  committee  to  share  with  the 
entire  Senate  the  valuable  information 
that  we  have  received  through  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Senator  from  Arizona, 
and  it  is  up-to-the-minute  experience. 

When  we  get  a  problem  before  the 
committee,  many  times  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  will  go  out  and  ride  the  plane 
and  fly  it  himself.  He  has  not  gone  up  in 
any  missiles  as  yet,  but  he  knows  a  lot 
about  those,  too. 

It  means  so  much  to  have  his  practical 
commonsense  and  experience  on  our  side 
at  all  times.  It  is  valuable  to  the  full  com- 
mittee and  will  also  be  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  detain  the  Senate  long.  I  understand 
that   the   Senator   from  Massachusetts 


(Mr.  Brooke)  has  an  amendment  that 
he  wants  to  present  and  speak  on. 

Mr.  President,  in  keeping  with  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  to 
bring  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  public  a 
very  complete  and  documented  and  sup- 
ported analysis  and  report  on  the  bill — 
which,  by  the  way,  is  backed  up  by  2,572 
pages  of  printed  hearings — I  now  refer 
speciflcally  to  page  32  of  the  report  filed 
on  the  bill,  which  is  report  No.  91-1016. 

Mr.  President,  from  time  to  time  the 
issue  has  arisen  as  to  why  the  committee 
does  not  attempt  to  report  the  military 
authorization  bill  on  what  might  be 
termed  a  fully  and  strictly  line  item 
basis.  There  is  the  implication  that  as  a 
result  of  the  present  method  there  is  in- 
sufficient information  on  these  various 
weapons  sj'stems  for  the  members  to 
make  a  judgment  and  also  to  offer 
amendments  if  they  desire. 

I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  certain  pages  from  the  commit- 
tee  report   on   the   pending   bill— H.R, 

PROCUREMENT 
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[Dollar  amounts  in  millionsi 


17123,  report  91-1016 — setting  forth  on 
a  line  item  basis  the  full  details  of  each 
system  which  is  subject  to  committee  ac- 
tion in  this  bill.  The  Senate  will  note  that 
the  total  being  recommended  for  each 
major  activity  is  of  course  identical  to 
the  total  figure  in  the  bill  itself.  For  in- 
stance, the  total  new  obligational  au- 
thority being  recommended  for  the  pro- 
curement of  Army  aircraft  is  $292,100,- 
000.  This  sum  is  the  amount  which  the 
bill  itself  would  authorize  for  appropri- 
ation and  is  contained  on  page  6  of  the 
bill.  As  a  result  of  long  legislative  his- 
tory, these  charts  In  the  committee  re- 
port are  treated  for  the  same  effect  in 
law  as  if  they  were  in  the  bill  itself. 

Both  the  procurement  and  the  re- 
search and  development  charts  showing 
page  numbers  in  the  report  are  set  forth 
below  and  I  ask  that  they  be  printed  as  a 
part  of  the  Recosd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  charts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


House 


Fiscal  year  1970  program 

(appropriated)  Fiscal  year  1971  request 


Change  from  request 


Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
Change  trom  House       Recommendation 


Authorized 


Quantity         Amount        Quantity 


Amount        Quantity 


Amount        Quantity         Amount     Quantity      Amount     Quantity       Amount 


CH-47  cargo  transport  helicopter 

UH-1  utility  transport  helicopter 

AH-1  armed  helicopter 

OH-6  58  observation  helicopter 

Items  less  than  $500,000 

Modification  of  aircraft 

Common  ground  equipment 

Component  improvement 

Other  production  charges 

Ground  support  avionics 

Aircraft  spares  and  repair  parts 

Another 

Subtotal. - 

Prior  year  financing  available 

Prior  programs  to  be  justified 

Appropriation  requiring  authorization. 


36 
160 
170 
600 


35 


J56.3 
49.2 
86.0 
68.4 

3.0 
65.1 

4.1 
11.5 

5.2 

11.6 

160.7 

33.3 


24 
120 

70 
600 


t41.6 

37.9 

37.0 

64.2 

2.8 

38.6 

2.0 

6.3 

4.3 

9.2 

50.6 


24            $41.6  24  $41,6 

120              37.9  120  37.9 

70              37.0 70  37.0 

600              64.2  600  64.2 

2  8  2.8 

38.6  M-S 

2.0 2.0 

6.3  6.3 

4.3  4.3 

9.2    9.2 

"..'.'           50.6  50.6 


1,001 


554.4 


554.4 


814 

'814' 


294.5 

■+2.'4" 
296.9 


-$2.4 
-2.4 


tS14 
"8i4" 


234.5 

"isi'.'i 


-».4 


814 


294.5 
-2.4 

"292.'i 
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House 


Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 


Fiscal  year  1970  program 

(appropriated)  Fiscal  year  1971  request 


Change  from  request 


Authorized 


Change  trom  House       Recommendation 


Quantity 


Amount        Quantity         Amount        Quantity         Amount        Quantity         Amount     Quantity      Amount     Quantity        Amount 


A-4M  light  attack  Skyhawk 49 

A-6A/E  all  weather  attack  Intruder 12 

A-6A/E    advance     procurement,    currant 

year •-- 

EA-6B  electronic  warfare  Intruder... 12 

EA-6B     advance     procurement,    current 

year..   ,--- 

AV-68  V/STOL  Harrier 12 

AV-6B     advance     procurement,    current 

year --■ 

A-7  medium  attack  Corsair  II Z' 

A-7E  advance  procurement,  current  year 

F-14A  fighter/interceptor 

F-14A  advance  procurement,  current  year 

UH-IN  utility  helicopter  Iroquois 62 

UH-IN  advance  procurement,  current  year 

P-3C  ASW  aircraft  Orion 23 

P-3C  advance  procurement,  current  year 

S-3A  ASW  aircraft  carrier  based 

S-3A  advance  procurement,  current  year 

E-2C  early  warning  aircraft • 

E-2C  advance  procurement,  current  year 

T-2C  trainer  aircraft 24 

TA-4J  trainer  aircraft 7b 

TA-4J  advance  procurement,  current  year 

Modification  of  aircraft 

Aircraft  spares  and  repair  parts 

Aircraft  component  improvement 

Aircraft  industrial  facilities 


$68.6 
62.5 

2.3 
180.6 

4.2 
42.3 


24 

12 


18 


99.6 
4.4 


34.1 

i9«."5' 
23.6 


16.0 

86.9 

t9 

327.6 

495.6 

43.9 

16.9 


30 
26" 

is' 

12' 
-y 

3' 

36' 

75 


t46.8  » 

112.5  12 

14415  ;"i!!"ii;ii;!"-"iiii 8 

4.4 -„ 

96.2  18 

6.9 -■ 

105.2  30 

'5i7;6""IIi;i"IllIllIilIl^"l 26' 

60.1  ■■ 

16.3 15 

i3t6  ::""""iii""-i'i'"---i i2 

6.7  - 

79.0  2 

22.7  -- 

92.3  3 

20.0 r-- 

26.7  36 

101.0 75 

3.3  

255.9 

447.4  

43.1  

27.9  


$46.8      24  $46.8 

112.5  12  112.5 

3.6  3-6 

144.5  8  144.5 

4.4        *•< 

96.2  18  96.2 

6.9      6.9 

105.2  30  105.2 

sio ::::::::::::::::"" 26 517:0 

60.1        6ai 

!6.3...: 15  16.3 

1.0     1.0 

136.6  12  136.6 

5.7  6.7 

79.0  -2     -J79.0  .--- 

22  7       22.7 

92.3  3  92.3 

20  0     2ao 

15::::::::::::::::::::      n  i| 

33  13 

255  9  »5.» 

447  4 **l* 

43  1   «•» 

27.9  — ---  27.9 
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Fiscal  year  1970  program 
(appropriated) 

Fiscal  year 
Quantity 

971  request 

Amount 

House 

Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 

Change  from  request                 Authorized 

Change  from  House       Recommendation 

Quantity         Amount 

Quantity         Amount        Quantity 

Amount 

Quantity     Amount     Quantity       Amount 

other  aircraft  production  charges 

Common  ground  equipment 

Another 

;38.3 

;; so 247.'4" 

J45.  0 
96.3 

J45.0 
96.3 

. ^5.0 

::;;:::; 96.3 

Subtotal 

Prior  financing  available 

NOA  requested  for  authorization 

Prior  programs  to  be  justified 

Appropriation  requiring  authorization 

356         1,996.2 

-170.0 

;■.;;: 1,826.2 

261 

2.518.4 
-56.2 

2.  452.  2 
+35.5 

2,  487. 7 

261 

-35.5 

2,518.4 

-66.2 

2,452.2 

""2,'452."2' 

-2        -79.0             259        2,439.4 
..      -35.5 -101.7 

:::: -114.5 2,337.7 

:::";;:::"-iR5":::::"::;""'2;337:7 
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[Page  401 

(Oollar  amounts  in  millionsl 


House 


Fiscal  year  1970  program 

(appropriated)  Fiscal  year  1971  request 


Change  from  request 


Authorized 


Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
Change  from  House       Recommendation 


Quantity         Amount        Quantity 


Amount        QuanUty         Amount        Quantity         Amount     Quantity      Amount     Quantity       Amount 


A-7D  tactical  attack  fighter  128 

A-7D  advance  prxurement  current  year 

F-4E  tactical  tighter -  -  - 

F-4E  advance  procurement  current  year - - 

F/RF-5A,'B  tactical  fighter 10 

F-IU  D  F  advanced  tactical  fighter 68 

F-IU  D;F  advance  procurement  current 


«48.2 
26.5 


year. 


Fill  A/E,D  fiscal  year  1969  and  prior 
over  ta  rget 

Advanced  MAS  (Freedom)  fighter 

RF-4C  tactical  reconnaissance  fighter: 

RF-4C  advance  prxureinentcurrentyear... 

C-5A  prior-year  unfunded  deficienaes  and 
contingency  provisions 

C-9A  aeromedical  transport. 

T-37C  primary  trainer 

T-41  A/C/D  basic  trainer 

T-X  navigational  trainer 

UH-IH/N  utility  helicopter 

U-17B  utility  aircraft. 

Modification  of  aircraft 

Aircraft  spares  and  repair  parts 

Common  ground  equipment 

Component  improvement. 

Industrial  facilities 

War  consumables 

Other  production  charges 

Miscellaneous • 

Another 

Subtotal 

Prior-year  financing  available 

NOA  requested  tor  authorization 

Prior  programs  to  be  justified 

Appropriation  requiring  authorization 


25.7 
11.2 

566.0 

60.9 

71.4 
0) 

■""5.'9" 

225.0 


88 

24" 

"8" 


J216.7 

26.0 

71.3 

6.0 

10.3 

283.0 


24 
"8' 


J216.7 

26.0 

71.3 

6.0 

10.3 

283.0 


88 


24 


8 
25 


%2\i.  7 

26.0 

71.3 

6.0 

10.3 

283.0 


20 
175" 


187 


.3 

6.6 

53.7 

"506."7" 

881.8 

84.5 

40.0 

35.5 

17.8 

91.3 

371.4 

620.8 


12 


9 
5 
8 
4 
180 
12 


200.5  . 

30.0  . 

38.2  . 

4.5  . 

544.4  . 
39.5  . 
1.1  . 
.2 
39.3 
46.6 
.4  . 

537.4 

399.0 
93.9 
32.0 
27.5 
12.9 
92.1 

561.5 


12 


9 
5 
8 
4 
180 
12 


200.5  . 

30.0  . 

38.2  . 

4.5 

544.4  . 

39.5 

1.1 

.2 

39.3 

46.6 

.4 

537.4 

599.0 
93.9 
32.0 
27.5 
12.9 
92.1 

561.5 


-J30.0 


12 


9 
5 
8 
4 

180 
12 


200.5 

"'38.2 
4.5 

544.4 

39.5 

1.1 

.2 

39.3 

46.6 

.4 

537.4 

599.0 
93.9 
32.0 
27.5 
12.9 
92.1 

561.5 


583 


4,051.2 
-320. 4 
3,730.8 


3,730.8  .... 


350 


3.514.3 
-199.4 
3,314.9 
+59.4 
3,374.3 


350 


-J59.« 
-59.4 


3,514.3 
-199.4 
3,314.9 

'3,'3i6."9" 


-30.0 
-59.4 
-89.4 

"-M."4" 


375       3,  484. 3 

-258.8 

3,225.5 

!""!!"  ""3,"225."5 
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(Dollar  amounts  in  millionsl 


House 


Fiscal  year  1970  program 

(appropriated)  Rscal  year  1971  request 


Change  from  request 


Authorized 


Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
Change  from  House       Recommendation 


Quantity         Amount        Quantity 


Amount        Quantity         Amount        Quantity         Amount     Quantity      Amount     Quantity        Amount 


Sprint  missiles -  -- 

Sprint  advance  procurement.. 

Spartan  missHes 

Spartan  advance  procurement 

SttcfJard  ground  equipment 

Leu  advance  procurement,  prior  year. 


J26-3  ... 

.2  ... 

76.2  ... 

.4  ... 

242.6  ... 

-13.3  ... 


J72.5 

.8 

138.1 

"445."5' 

-31.3 


J72.5 

.8 

138.1  -- 

445:5"!!""! 
-31.3 


-$0.3 
----- 

"■-3."6" 


$72.2 

.8 

137.3 

""442.5 
-31.3 


Subtotal. 


229.3 


414.2 


414.2 


-3.0 


411.2 


Ground  equipment,  advance  procurement. 

Safeguard  production  base  support. 

Safeguard    repair    parts    and    support 
material 


2a  0 
.8 

4.0 


15.6 
3.9 


15.3 


15.6 
3.9 

15.3 


-5.9 


9.7 
3.9 

15.3 


Subtotil,  Safeguard - 

Redeye  misjiles  

Chaparral  missiles 

Hawk  missile* 

Hawk  mod  ifications 

Nlkt-Hercul«s  modificitions 

Air    defaoM    control    and    coordination 
systems 


357.2 

660.4 

22.9 

1.2 

86.0 

76.4 



75.3 

90.3 

2.0 



19.6 

11.0 

3.6 

2.6 

660.4  ... 

1.2  ... 

76.4  ... 

90.3  ... 

2.0  ... 

U.O  ... 


-10.0  .. 
"-"37."6" 


2.6 


650.4 

1.2 

76.4 

53.3 

2.0 

U.O 

2.6 
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(Dollar  amounts  in  millionsl 


House 


Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 


Fiscal  year  1970  program 

(appropriated)  Fiscal  year  1971  request 


Change  from  request 


Authorized 


Change  from  House        Recommendation 


Quantity 


Amount        Quantity         Amount        Quantity         Amount        Quantity         Amount     Quantity      Amount     Quantity        Amount 


Shillelagh  missiles 

Two  missiles 

Persning  missiles. 

Pershing  modifications 

Air  defense  targets 

Land  combat  support  systems 

Land  combat  support  systems  modifications. 

Lance  missiles 

Lance  mod ificatio ns ■ 

Production  base  support 

Ist  destination  transportation 

Items  less  than  $500,000 

Repair  parts  and  support  material 

Another 

Subtotal..- 

Prior-year  financing  available 

Prior  programs  to  be  J  ustified 

Appropriation  requiring  authorization 


J50.  5 

100.0 

2.9 

10.0 

20.2 

30.9 


18.  S 
2.0 
1.6 

43.0 
2.7 


106.3 
6.9 

12.8 
5.5 

28.8 
1.7 

30.8 

3.0  . 

2.5 

1.5 

.7 

38.5 


106.3 
6.9 

12.8 
5.5 

28.8 
1.7 

30.8 

3.0 

2.5 

1.5 

.7 

38.5 


106.3 
6.9 

12.8 
5.5 

28.8 
1.7 

30.8 

3.0 

2.5 

1.5 

.7 

38.5 


846.9 

"■-i5!b" 

831.9 


1,086.6  .. 

8!o'!! 

1,094.6  .. 


-{8.0 
-8.0 


1,086.6 
"i,"686.'6" 


-47.0 
-8.0 

"-55."  6" 


1,039.6 
-8.0 

'i!631.'6 


NAVY  MISSILE  PROCUREMENT  REQUEST— FISCAL  YEAR  1971 
(Dollar  amounts  in  millionsl 


House 


Fiscal  year  1970  program 

(appropriated)  Fiscal  year  1971  request 


Change  from  request 


Authorized 


Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
Change  from  House        Recommendation 


Quantity         Amount        Quantity         Amount        Quantity 


Amount        Quantify         Amount     Quantity      Amount     Quantity        Amount 


Ballistic  missiles: 

Polaris 

Poseidon 


Subtotal. 


Air-to-air  missiles: 

AIM-7E/F  Sparrow 

A1M-9G/H  Sidewinder. 
AIM-54A  Phoenix 


Subtotal. 


Air-to-ground  missiles: 

AGM-45SShril(e-.. 

AGM-53A  Condor.. 

Subtotal 

Surlace-to-air  missiles: 

RIM-24B  Tartar... 

RIM -66A  Standard  MR 

RIM-2E  Terrier 

RIM-67A  Standard  ER 

RIM-8G  Tilos... 


$26.4 
491.5 


31.6  .. 

32.0  .. 


9.5 


$18.5 

540.5 


52.7  .. 

31.5  .. 

87.6  .- 


10.9 
28.5 


J18.5  .... 
540.5  .... 


52.7 

31.5 
87.6 


-K.7 


-K8.5 


10.9 


}18.5 
540.5 


46.0 
31.5 
87.6 


ia9 


9.5 


39.4 


-28.5 


10.9  .... 


10.9 


2,8 
25.6 

5.2 
32.1 

4.8 


2.7  

25.4  

4.9 

33.2 

5.1  


2.7 
25.4 

4.9 
33.2 

5.1 


2.7 
25.4 

4.9 
33.2 

5.1 


Subtota:. 


70.5 


71.3 


71.3 


71.3 


Other: 

UUM-44A  Subroc. 

UUM-44A  Advance  procurement,  cur- 
rent year 


25.6 


15.4 
1.6 


15.4 
1.6 


15.4 
1,6 


Subtotal 


25.6 


17.0 


17.0 


Aerial  targets 

Modification  of  missiles 

Missile  spares  and  repair  parts. 

Missile  industrial  facilities 

Astronautics. 


53.8  .... 
20.8  ... 
33.8  ... 
9.9  .. 
13.4  .... 


57.8 
18.2 
28.5 
10.5 
2.0 


-.4 


57.8  ... 
18.2  ... 
28.1  ... 
10.5  ... 
2.0  ... 


17.0 

18.2 
28.1 

10.5 
2.0 


Subtotal 

Prior-year  financing  available 

NOA  requested  for  authorization. 
Prior  programs  to  be  justified 


818.8 


975.5 


-28.9 


946.6 


-6.7 
-7.5 


939.9 

-7.5 


97.55 

+7.5 


-7.5 


Total. 


818.8 


983.0 


-36.4 


946.6 -14.2 


932.4 


MARINE  CORPS  MISSILE  PROCUREMENT  REQUEST-FISCAL  YEAR  1971 

(Page  50] 

(In  millions  of  dollars] 


House 


Fi«  >l  year  1970  program  ; 7" 

(appropriation)  Fiscal  year  1971  request        Change  from  request 


Authorized 


Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
Change  from  House       Recommendation 


Quantity         Amount        Quantity         Amount        Quantity 


Amount        Quantity         Amount     Quantity      Amount     Quantity       Amount 


Hawk  missiles 

Other  supporting  costs 

Spares  and  repair  parts.. 

Subtotal... 

Appropriation  requiring  authorization.. 


i'i"... 
.2 ... 


25.6 

.9 

1.1  


25.6  ... 

.9  ... 

1.1  ... 


-14.8 


10.  > 
.9 
l.l 


3.4 


27.6 
27.6 


27.6  .. 
27.6  .. 


-14.8 
-14.8 


12.8 
12.8 


•tS" 


XUM 


26376 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 

AIR  FORCE  MISSILE  PROCUREMENT  REQUEST— FISCAL  YEAR  1971 

[Dollar  amounts  m  millionsl 


Julij  29,  1970 


Fiscal  year  1970  program 

(appropriated)             Fiscal  year  1971 

request 
Amount 

1475  7 

House 

Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 

Change  from  request 
Quantity         Amount 

Authoriz 
Quantity 

jd                Change  from  House        Recommen 

dation 

Amount     Quantity      Amount     Quantity 
J475.7  

Quantity         Amount        Quantity 
tAAi  n 

Amount 
$475. 7 

LGM-30G  Minuleman  II  &  III 

AGM-45A  ShrikB 

AGM-69ASram 

AGM-65A  Maverick - 

AIM-7E,F  Sparrow 

Target  drones 

Modifications 

Spares  and  repair  parts 

Other  support 

:;::       71 ::::::::::" 

.'.■/. 10.0 

::::;;::::::: iis :::::::::::' 

18.7  

176.6 

87.1  

790.2 -- 

*^  9  7  :. 

99.5  .. 
25.0  .. 
14.4  .. 
13.7  . 

206.0  . 

64.6  .. 
671.5  . 

::::::::::  "'-j25;6::; 

9.7  

99.5  

-      +$3.1  

14.4 - 

13.7  - - 

206.0 -15.0 

64.3  

671.5 

9.7 

99.5 

3  1 

14.4 

13.7 

191.0 

64.3 

671.5 

1,580.5 

-132.4 

;:: 1,448.1 

;"::;;!;;;!;'   i. 448.  i""i"''"-ii 

1, 580. 1  . 

-49.5  . 

1, 530. 6  . 

+U.0  . 
1. 544. 6  . 

-25.3  ... 

'.'.".".". -i4."o";!; 

-39.3 .- 

1  554.8        -11.9  

1,542.9 

Subtotal 

Prior-year  hnarcmg  available 

NO  A  requested  tor  authorization 

Prior  programs  to  be  justified 

Appropriation  requiring  authorization 

-49.5  -14.0 

1,505.3  

"i,"565.'3"".!".";!""."'"-25.'9" ;!";;. -- 

-63.5 
1,479.4 

"  1,479.4 

'  * 

NAVY  SHIPBUILDING  AND  CONVERSION  PROCUREMENT  REQUEST-FISCAL  YEAR  1971 
(Dollar  amounts  in  millionsl 

1- 

J 

Fiscal  year  1970  program 

(appropriated)             Fiscal  year  197 

1  request 
Amount 

House 

Senate  Armed  Services  Comm 

ttee 

Change  from  request 
Quantity         Amount 

Authoriz 
Quantity 

ed                Change  from  House        Recommer 

dation 

Quantity         Amount        Quantity 

Amount     Quantity      Amount     Quantity 

Amount 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION 

CVAN  attack  aircraft  carrier  (nuclear) 

Less  advance  procurement 

Net                 - 

1           tmn  n 

-132.9  ....'. 

1             377.1 

3             536. 0                   3 
.          -31.5  

J152.0  . 
498.0 
-67.5  . 

J152.0 -$152.0  

Advance  procurement  current  year 

SSN  submarine  (nuclear) 

Less  advance  procurement 

-1-1        +J166.0 

4 

664.0             -1      -166.0                3 
-67.5  

$498. 0 
-67.5 

Net - 

3             504. 5                   3 

43a  5 

-fl         -f-166.0 

4 

596.5             -1      -166.0                3 

430.5 

/'^\           linn 

45.0  . 
213.8  . 
-31.0  . 

-f22.5  .- 

67.5 -22.5 

45.0 

Advance  procurement  current  year 

1             222.0     "               1 
.     .          -26.0  

1 

213.8  1 

213.8 

DLGN  new  guided  missile  frigate  (nuclear). 
Less  advance  procurements 

-31.0 - 

-31.0 

Net - 

1             196.0                    1 

182.8  . 

1 

182.8  1 

182.8 

Advance  procurement  current  year 

DD  new  destroyer  (DD-963) 

(4)             77.9  

5             342.7                   6 
-25  0 

38.5  . 
506.8  - 
-47.3  . 

6' 

38.5 .. 

506.8  .- 6 

-47.3  

38.5 

506.8 
-47.3 

Net 

5             317.7                   6 

459.5  . 

6 

459.5  6 

459.5 

Advance  procurement  current  year 

(8)             17.6  

2             287.7                   2 
-17.0 -- 

"""302.0'; 
-16.0 

2" 

"""'302;  b";"";;!"";;;;;;" 2" 

■■'"302.'CI 

LHA  general-purpose  assault  snip 

Less  advance  procurement - 

-16.0 

-16.0 

2             270.7                   2 
(2)             17  0 

286.0  . 
27.5 

7.3' 

isfe" 

2 

i 

1 
4 

286.0. 2 

27.5  

102.0             -1      -102.0 

103.0             -1      -103.0 

14.8             -2          -7.5                2 

10  6 — io.o      ........ 

286.0 
27.5 

Advance  procurement  current  year 

AS  submarine  tender 

AD  destroyer  tender 

+i +id2.6 "" 

-1-1         -f  103.0 
+2             -f7.5 

::::::::::; +16:6":; 

-f24.0.. 

;:: 2 

7.3 

PGM  motor  gun  boat 

2         i.i 

7.6 

13.2  

Landing  craft 

Service  craft  

39.6... -24.0 

15.6 

Total  new  construction  _ 

14         1,910.4                  14 

1,644.7 

+S         -f  435. 0 

19 

2,079.7             -5      -587.0              14 

1,492.7 

CONVERSION 

SSBN  fleet  ballistic  mi  Mile  submarine 

Less  advance  procurement... 

4              298. 3                     5 
:: -102.8  .   

436.0 
-143.6  . 

6 

436.0 6 

-143.6 

436.° 
-143.6 

Net_ - 

195.5.. 

292.4 

292.4 - - 

292.4 

Advance  prxurement  current  year 

(13)           154.0  

1              39.0                   4 
-15.0  

78.8 

150.0 

-34.2 

4 

78.8  - --- 

150.0  - ♦ 

78.8 
150.0 

DLG  Guided  missrie  frigate 

Leu  advance  Drocurement                    

-34.2 

-34.2 

Net. 

24.0 

115.8 

U5.8  - 

115.8 

34.2 
26.0 
-3.6 

34.2  

34.2 

Advance  procurement  current  year 

MSO  ocean  minesweeper      

10              47:9  5' 

-7.2  

5 

26.0 5 

-3.6    .- 

26.0 
-3.6 

Net - -- 

Advance  procurement  current  year 

Other  conversions 

40.7  

22.4 

22.4 - - 

22.4 

Total  conversion 

15            433.2                  15 

543.6 

15 

543.6 15 

543.6 

OTHER 

CVAN  Nuclear  spares 

Outfitting  material 

Pcstdelivery 

Claims  and  other  cost  increases 

Advanced  contract  design 

PC  patrol  craft  (cost  sharing) 

48.0  

56.4  

:.: 23.5 

167.0  

1.9 

20.7 
76.6 
83.3 

210.0 

20.7 - 

76.6  

83.3  - 

210.0  ..- - 

20.7 

76.6 

83.3 

210.0 

Total  other - 

296.9  

390.6 

390.6 - 

390.6 

Subtotal 

Prior  program  to  be  justifled.. 

Prior-year  financing  available. 

Appropriation  requiring  luttiorizstion. . . 

2,640.5  

2,578.9 
-t-150.0 

""2,"728."9" 

+435.0  . 

-150.0. 

'.':."V'.V.\V''''+nh'.o'. 

3,013.9  -587.0 

;;;::";;;;"  "-isa 6 ;;";;"" 

3,013.9 ---     -737.0 

2,426.9 

"■■-i56."6 

2,276.9 

Note:  Figures  in  p»rentlie$es  (  )  non  add,  —  indicates  number  of  ships  supported  In  future  programs. 


July  29,  1970 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 

ARMY  TRACKED  COMBAT  VEHICLES  REQUEST-FISCAL  YEAR  1971 

iPage  63' 

(Dollar  amounts  in  millions[ 


26377 


House 


Fiscal  year  1970  program  — -—       '  7~ 

(appropriated)  Fiscal  year  1971  request        Change  from  request 


Authorized 


Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
Change  from  House        Recommendation 


Quantity 


Amount        Quantity         Amount        Quantity         Amount        Quantity  Amount     Quantity      Amount     Quantity        Amount 


MU3  vehicle  family: 

M113A!  personnel  carrier 

M106A1  107  mm.  mortar  carrier. 
M577A1  command  post  carrier.. 
M125A1  81  mm.  mortar  carrier.. 

XM741  carrier  FT  (Vulcan) 

XM  earner  FT  (Chaparral) 


645 
302 
334 
202 

"lie 


$23.5 
12.4  .... 
15.6 
8.7  .... 

""7."3 


1,125 

"""Ms' 

"135 


$33.7  .... 


1,125 
"315' 

'135" 


$33.7 

"  i2.o" 

""6.'4" 


1,125 
"315 

"i35" 


$33.7 
i2.6 

"'6."4 


Subtotal  M!13  family 

f^1551  ARAAV  (General  Sheridan). 
Less  advanced  procurement 


1,599 


67.5 


1,575 


52.1 


1,575 


52.1 


1,575 


52.1 


183 


44.2 
-20.0 


4.4 


4.4 


4.4 


Net. 


183 


24.2 


4.4 


4.4 


4.4 


20 
30 


Medium  tank  family:  . 

Chassis,  transporter,  bridge  launcher..  lo  ^.o 

M728  combat  engineer  vehicle 42  lU.^ 

M60A1E2  Tank  combat  152  mm.  gun 3,  S  .. 

Retrofit  kits  f  tank,  FT,  105  mm,  gun. -..--  p.  b -■■,-.-„-- 

MBGAlfankcombat,  FT.  105mm.  gun...  300  44.9  3UU 

Less  advance  procurement.. - - 


4.0 
7.5 

12.1 
.5 

67.6 


30  4.0 

30  7.5  

12.1  -$12.1 

"300"  67.6  ..■.'.'.".".".".".""""-"l"6."9" 


30 
30 


4.0 
7.5 


300 


.5 
56.7 


Net - 

IVliscellaneous: 

Howitzer,  medium  155  mm.  SPM  109 

(MOO) 

Shop  set  DS'GS  (Vulcan) 

Item  less  than  $500,000 

First  destination  transportation 

Repair  parts  and  support  material 

Production  base  support. 

All  other -- 

Subtotal ..-- - 

Prior  year  financing  available 

Prior  programs  to  be  justified.- 

Appropriation  requiring  authorization 


300 


44.9 


300 


67,8 


300 


67.6 


-10.9 


300 


12 


3.9 

1.2  .. 

3.6  .. 
9.2 

18.0  .. 

5.6  .. 


3.8  .... 
1.3  .... 

.8  .... 
3.6  .... 

5.9  .... 
42.6  .... 


3.8 

1.3 

.8 

3.6 

6.9 

42.6 


56.7 


3.8 
1.3 
.8 
3.6 
5.9 
42.6 


201.1 


206.2  ... 

'+i.'6".".'; 

207.2  ... 


-$1.0 

-1.0 


206.2 
266."2" 


-23.0  .. 
-1.0  .. 

"-"24."6'!! 


183.2 
-1.0 

182."  2 


MARINE  CORPS  TRACKED  COMBAT  VEHICLE  REQUEST-FISCAL  YEAR  1971 

[Page  651 

(Dollar  amounts  in  millions( 


House 


Fiscal  year  1970  program 

(appropriated)  Fiscal  year  1971  request 


Change  from  request 


Authorized 


Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
Change  from  House        Recommendation 


Quantity  Amount        Quantity         Amount        Quantity 


Amount        Quantity         Amount     Quantity      Amoint      Quantity        Amount 


Amphibious  vehicle  family: 

LVTP-7 

LVTCX-2  (LVTC-7) 

LVTRX  2  (LVTR-7) 

f/liscellaneous; 

LVTP-7  training  device.. 

Collateral  equipment 

First  destination  transportation.. . 

Spares  and  repair  parts 

Items  less  than  $500,000 

All  other -- 

Subtotal 

Appropriation  requiring  authorization. 


38 


$10.4 


5.6 

.3 

.9 

1.2 

19.3 


262 

$33.5 

21 

3.3 

15 

2.4 

1 

1.3 

.7 

.5 

5.0 

2.0 

262 

$33.5 

21 

3.3 

15 

2.4 

1 

1.3 

.7 

.5 

5.0 

2.0 

-1        -$1.3 


37.7 


48.7 
48.7 


48.7 
48.7 


-1.3 
-1.3 


262 
21 

15 

$33.5 
3.3 
2.4 

."7 

.5 
5.0 
2.0 

47,4 
47.4 

ARMY  OTHER  WEAPONS  PROCUREMENT  REQUEST-FISCAL  YEAR  1971 
(Dollar  amounts  in  millionsl 


House 


Fiscal  year  1970  program 

(appropriated)  Fiscal  year  1971  request 


Change  from  request 


Authorized 


Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
Change  from  House        Recommendation 


Quantity         Amount        Quantity         Amount        Quantity 


Amount        Quantity         Amount     Quantity      Amount     Quantity        Amount 


Components  for  special  tests j^-nji- 

Machinegun.  7.62  mm.,  M60 12,056 

Machinegun,  7.62  mm.,  M73 - 8f^ 

Machinegun,  cal.  .50,  M85 360 

Rifle,  5.56  mm.,  M16A1 599,552 

Launcher,  grenade  40  mm.,  f/M16Al  rifle 

M203 - - 

Laser  rangefinder  AN/GVS-3 

Items  less  than  $500,000 

First  destination  transportation. 

Repair  parts  and  support  material 

Production  base  support... 

All  other - 


$1.0 
6.6 
3.0 
1.8 

64.5 


2.9  .. 
.5  .. 
16.6 


6,000 

486 

360 

253, 738 

17,500 
200 


Vo 6,000 

\'j  ■"":::::::: 486 

.8        360 

27  1                             253,738 


9, 


^^: 


5.3 
2.2 
.9 
.3 
10.6 
13.6 


17,500 
200 


$0.7  

4  0  6,000 

1.7 :::". 486 

1.8  360 

27.1  253,738 

5.3      17,500 

2.2  200 

1016  ;";!;!";;""Ii;"";i;";" 

13.6  


$0.7 

4.0 

1.7 

1.8 

27.1 

5.3 

2.2 

.9 

.3 

10.6 
13.6 


Subtotal 

Prior-year  financing  available 

Prior  programs  to  be  justified 

Appropriation  requiring  autliorlzatlon. 


106.8 


68.2  ... 

'+i:b"::; 

69.2  ... 


-1.0  ... 
-1.0  ... 


68.2 
'68."2' 


-$1.0 


68.2 

-1.0 

'67."2 


I  $20,100,000  appropriated  in  PEMA  activity  11— Production  base  suppjrt. 


26378 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 

NAVY  AND  MARINE  CORPS  OTHER  WEAPONS  PROCUREMENT  REQUEST-FISCAL  YEAR  1971 

(Page  691 
IDollar  amounts  in  milllonsl 


July  29,  1970 


House 


Fiscal  year  1970  program 

(appropriated)  fiscal  year  1971  request 


Change  from  request 


Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
Change  from  House       Recommendation 


Authorized 


Quantity         Amount        Quantity 


Amount        Quantity         Amount        Quantity         Amount     Quantity      Amount     Quantity        Amount 


Navy  * 

5"/54  It.  wt  gun  mount  MK45  (train- 
ing)  

Rifle  5.56  mm.  M-16 

Mini  gun/mount... 

Items  less  than  $500,000 

Another 

Subtotal 

Appropriation  requiring  authorization 

Marine  Corps: 

Launcher,  multishot  XM202 

Mortar.60  mm 

First  destination  transportation 

Spares  and  repair  parts --- 

Items  less  than  J50O.00O 

All  other 

Subtotal - .- 

Appropriation  requiring  authorization 


1 
9,790 


J1.3 
1.4 

"V.y 

2.8 


1 

,290 

25 


7.2 


1,115 
1,112 


.9 
.7 
.1 
.9 
2.8 
4.9 


284 
382 


'4 ::::::::::::      1.29S 

.5 :::::::: 25 

2.8 

1  2M 

1:2 ::::::::::::: ssz 


$1.3 1 

.2  1,290 

.5 :;;::; 25 

2.8 -. 

2.8 

.1  284 

1.2 ;;::; 332 


J1.5 
.3 
.2 


-J:::.. 


10.3 


4.4 
4.4 


4.4 
4.4 


2.8 
2.8 


.1 
1.2 
.1 
1.5 
1.5 


4.4 
4.4 


[Page  701  ^°^  research,  development,  test,  and  evalu- 

RFSEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  atlon  In  flscal  year  1970  with  the  amounts  re- 

The  tabulations  below  show  a  comparison  quested  In  the  President  s  budget  for  flscal 

of  the  amounts  authorized  and  appropriated  year  1971,  as  adjusted  by  the  actions  of  the 


House  (HJR.  17133),  and  as  recommended  by 
the  Committee. 


RESEARCH,  DEVELOPMENT,  TEST,  AND  EVALUATION  COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY  OF  ACTIONS  ON  AUTHORIZATION  REQUEST 

|ln  millions  of  dollars) 


Fiscal  year  1970 


Fiscal  year  1971 


Authorized 


Appropri- 
ated 


Request     H.R.  17123 


As  reported 

by  the 

Committee 


Fiscal  year  1970 


Fiscal  year  1971 


Authorized 


Appropri- 
ated 


As  reported 

by  the 

Request     H.R.  17123       Committee 


I 


Army - Jl. 646.0 

Navy  (including  Marina 

Corps) - 1968.2 

Air  Force Icn'S 

De<ense  agencies ^'n 

Emergency  fund 75.0 


$1,596.8        $1,717.9        $1,647. 9 


2.  186.  4 

3.060.6 

450.0 

75.0 


2,197.3 

2.  909.  7 

470.7 

50.0 


2,197.3 

2,909.7 

460.7 

50.0 


$1,627.2  I  Request  for  authorization  of 
prior  year  funds 
2,  209. 3  '  " 
2,736.0 
450.0 
50.0 


$56.0 


Total  R.D.T.  &  E. 
program 7,296.0 


7,  368.  8 


7.345.6 


7,265.6 


7,072.5 


Prior  year  funds  available. 


-$56.» 


Total  R.D.T.  &  E. 
authorization $7,296.0 


$7,368.8         7,401.6        $7,265.6  7,016.5 


ADJUSTMENTS  TO  FISCAL  YEAR  1971  AUTHORIZATION  REQUEST  RECOMMENDED  BY  SENATE  ARMED  SERVICES  COMMITTEE 

R.D.T.  &  L 
[Page  701 

[Dollars  in  millions] 


Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee 


H.R.  17123 


Fiscal  year 
1971  request 


Change     Authorized  Change 


Recom- 
mended 


H.R.  17123 


Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee 


Fiscal  year 
1971  request 


Change    Authorized  Change 


Army - $1,717.9 

Navy  (Including  Marine 

Corps) 2,197.3 

Air  Force 2,909.7 

Defense  agerKles 470.7 

Emergency  fund 50.0 


-$70.0       $1,647.9 


2.197.3 

2, 909. 7 

460.7 

50.0 


-10.0 


-$20.7  $1,627.2 


2,  209.  3 

2,736.0 

450.0 

50.0 


+  12.0 

-173.7 

-10.7 


Total  R.D.T.  S  E. 
program 


7,  345. 6 


-80.0 


7,265.6 


-193.1 


7,072.5 


Request  for  authorization  of  _ 

prior  year  funds $56.0  —$56.0 iii'n' 

Prior  year  funds  available "*-"■" 


Total  R.D.T.  &  E. 
authorization... 


7,401.6 


-136.0       $7,265.6         -249.1 


Recom- 
mended 


-$56.0 


7,016.5 


My  29,  1970 
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[In  millions  of  dollars) 


Fiscal  year 
1971  request 


H.R.  17123 


Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee 


Change     Authorized  Ciange 


Recom- 
mendation 


Fiscal  year 
1971  request 


H.R.  17123 


Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee 


Change     Authorized 


Change 


Recom- 
mendation 


Military  sciences: 

Defense  research 
sciences 

Military  personnel  per- 
formance..  

Military  training  leader- 
ship  

Army  operations,  for- 
eign environment 

General  biological  in- 
ves'igations 

General  chemical  in- 
vestigations  

Studies  and  analysis 

Othor... 

Total,  military  sci- 
ences  

Aircraft  and  related  equip- 
ment; 
Advanced  helicopter 

development 

AH-55A  Cheyenne 

helicopter 

Other 

Total,  aircraft 

Missiles  and  related 
equipment: 
Surface-to-air  missile 

(SAM-D)      

Advanced  ballistic 

missile  defense 

Other 

Total,  missiles 


69.4  . 

2.8  . 

3.2  , 

2.1 

8.0 

8.3 

9.2 

73.2 


69.4 
2.8 
3.2 
2.1 

8.0 

8.3 

9.2 

73.2 


-3.8 

-.3 

-.5 

-1.0 

-2.1 

-.9 

-1.0 


65.6 

2.5 

2.7 

1.1 

5.9 

7.4 

8.2 

73.2 


Military  astronautics  and 
related  equipment: 
Strategic  Army  com- 
munications  

Other 


Total,  astronautics.. 


Ships,  small  craft  and 
related  equipment.. 


7.6  

7.6 

-tl 

5.4 

3.1 

3. 1  ... 

3.1 

10.7  

10.7 

-2.2 

8.5 

1.1 

1.1... 

1.1 

176.2 


176.2 


-9.6 


166.6 


Ordnance,  combat  vehicles, 
and  related  equipment: 
Lethal  chemical  in- 
vestigations  

Lethal  chemical  muni- 
tions concepts 

Tracked  and  special 

vehicles 

Other. 


2.2  .... 

1.0  .... 


2.2 

1.0 


-.5 
-.3 


1.7 
.7 


21.0 

17.6 
71.6 

110.2 

89.3 

158.0 
649.1 

896.4 


21.0 

17.6 
71.6 


-4.0 
-17.6 


17.0 


Total,  ordnance. 

Other  equipment: 

Project  MALLARD- 
Other 


110.2 


-21.6 


88.6 


Total,  other 
equipment. 


Programwide  management 
and  support 


89.3 

158.0 
649.1 


-15.0 
-20.0 


74.3 

138.0 
649.1 


9.8 

9.8 

-7.5 

2. 

140.2 

140.2     . 

140.2 

153.2 

153.2 

-8.3 

144.9 

14.0 

14.0 

-14.0  ... 

303. 8 

303.8    - 

303.8 

317.8 

317.8 

-14.0 

303.8 

52.3 

52.3  .. 

52.3 

896.4 


-35.0 


861.4 


Total  Army  R.D.T.  &  E. 

program 1,717.9 

Request  for  authorization  of 

prior-year  funds 18.0 

Prior-year  financing 

available 


1-70.0 
-18,0 


1,647.9 


1-20.7 


1,627.2 


-18.0 


-18.0 


Total  Army  R.D.T.  & 
L  authorization 


1,735.9 


-88.0 


1,547.9 


1-38.7 


1,509.2 


R.D.T.  &  E.,  NAVY 

IPage  731 

[In  billions  of  dollars] 


Fiscal  year 
1971  request 


H.R.  17123 


Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee 


Change     Authorized  Change 


Military  sciences: 

Defense  research  sci- 
ences...  

Education  and  training 
development 

Studies  and  analyses, 
Navy 

Other 

Total,  military  sci- 
ences  

Aircraft  and  related  equip- 
ment: 
Destroyer  helicopter 

system 

F14B/C... 

S-3A 

Other 

Total,  aircraft 

Missiles  and  related 
equipment: 
Air  launched/surface 
launched  antiship 
missile  (Harpoon)... 
Point  defense  system 

development 

Other 

Total,  missiles 


9.2 

9.2 

-.2 

9.0 

23  4 

23.4  ... 

23.4 

142.2 

142.2 

-3.0 

139.2 

106.6 

3.0 

9.2 
23.4 

42.2 

13.5 

50.2 

208.0 

422.3 

694.0 
21.0 


106.6 
3.0 


-2.3 
-.5 


Recom- 
mendation 


104.3 
2.5 


13.5 

50.2 

208.0 

422.3 


-8.0 

-5.2 

■f79.0 


5.5 

45.0 

287.0 

422.3 


694.0 


-1-65.8 


759.8 


21.0 


-14.0 


7.0 


24.5    

24.5 

-13.5 

11.0 

448.8 

448.8  .. 

448.8 

494.  3 

494. 3 

-27.5 

466.8 

Fiscal  year 
1971  request 


H.R.  17123 


Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee 


Change     Authorized 


Change 


Recom- 
mendation 


Military  astronautics  and 
related  equipment 


29.1 


29.1 


29.1 


Ships,  small  craft  and 
related  equipment: 
Advance  surface  ship 
sonar  development...  11.0 

Surface  effect  ships 20.0 

ASW  acoustic  warfare...  8. 4 

Other 338.1 


Total,  ships. 


11.0 

20.0 

8.4 

338.1 


-8.0 

-10.0 

-2.0 


3.0 

10.0 

6.4 

338.1 


Ordnance,  combat  vehicles, 
and  related  equipment 

Other  equipment: 

Laboratory  independent 
exploratory  develop- 
ment..     . 

Manpower  effectiveness. 

Other.. 

Total,  other  equip- 
ment  


377.5 

377.5 

-20.0 

357.5 

89.0 

89.0  ... 

89.0 

13.1 

1.9 

211.7 


13.1 

1.9 

211.7 


-3.1 
-.2 


10.0 

1.7 

211.7 


Programwide  management 
and  support 


226.7 

226.7 

-3.3 

223.4 

144.5  

144.5  ... 

144.5 

Total,  Navy  R.D.T.  & 

E.  program 2,197.3 

Request  for  authorization 

of  prior  year  funds 15.0 

Prior  year  financing  available 


-$15.0 


2, 197. 3 


-f-12.0  2,209.3 

■-i5.'b -is.o 


Total,  Navy  R.  D.T.  & 
E.  authorization 


2,212.3 


-15.0         2,197.3 


-3.0 


2,194.3 


XUM 
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(In  millions  of  dollarsl 


Fiscal  year 
1971  request 


H.R.  17123 


Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee 


Change     Authorized  Change 


Recom- 
mendation 


Military  sciences: 

Innovations  in  educa- 
tion and  training 

Studies  and  analyses... 
Other 

Total,  military 
sciences 

Aircraft  and  related  equip- 
ment: 
Light  intratheater 

transport  

Advanced  fire  control/ 

missile  technology... 
Subsonic  cruise  armed 

decoy 

CONUS  air  defense 

interceptor 

Advanced  tanker 

B  1 

Fill  squadrons 

Other 

Total,  aircraft  

Missiles  and  related  equip- 
ment: 
Advanced  ballistic  re- 
entry system 

Short  range  air-to-air 

missile., 

Minuteman  rebasing... 
Other.    

Total,  missiles 


3.5 
.3 

130.8 

134.6 

2.0 

2.8 

33.6 

2.5 

.5 

100.0 

48.2 

641.7 

831.3 

105.0 

37.2 

77.0 

543.6 

762.8 


3.5 

.3 

130.8 


-0.2 
-.3 


3.3 

iao.'g 


134.6 


-.5 


134.1 


Fiscal  year 
1971  request 


H.R.  17123 


Change     Authorized 


Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee 

Recom- 
Change       mendation 


Military  astronautics-and 
related  equipment 


437.7 


437.7 


437.7 


Ordnance,  combat  vehicles 
and  related  equipment: 
Armament  ordnance 

development 

Truck  interdiction 

Other 


11.0 
10.0 
57.3 


2.0 

2.8 

33.6 

2.5 

.5 

100.0 

48.2 

641.7 


831.3 


-2.0  

-2.8     -   - 

-33.6  

-2.5  

-.5  

-50.0  50.0 

-6.4  41.8 

641.7 

-97.8  733.5 


Total,  ordnance. 

Other  equipment: 

Human  resources  . 
Project  MALLARD. 
Other 


II.  0 
10.0 

57.3 


-7.0 
-5.0 


4.0 

5.0 

57.3 


Total,  other  equip- 
ment  


105.0 

37.2 

77.0 

543.6 


-5.0 

-29.2 
-27.0 


100.0 

8.0 

50.0 

543.6 


Programwide  management 
and  support 


Total  Air  Force 
R.D.T.  &  E.  pro- 
gram .__ 

Request  tor  authorization  of 

prior  year  funds _. 

Prior  year  financing  avail- 
able  


78.3 

78.3 

-12.0 

66.3 

4.7 

1.7 

353.2 

4.7 

1.7 

353.2  ... 

-.5 
-1.7  ... 

4.2 
"353.2 

359.6 

359.6 

-2.2 

357.4 

305.4 

305.4  ... 

305.4 

2,  909. 7 
18.0 


2, 909.  7 


-173.7 


2, 736. 0 


-18.0 


-18.0 


-18,0 


Total  Air  Force 
R.D.T.  &  E.  au- 
thof'tjon 


2, 927. 7 


-18.0         2,909.7 


-191.7 


2,718.0 


762.8 


-61.2 


701.6 


R.D.T.  &  E.,  DEFENSE  AGENCIES 

(page  75| 

(Dollars  in  millions] 


Fiscal  year 
1971  request 


H.R.  17123 
Change     Authorized 


Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee 

Recom- 
Change       mendation 


Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee 

H.R.  17123  

Fiscal  year    — Recom- 

1971  request  Change     Authorized  Change       mendation 


ARPA  PROGRAM 

Military  sciences: 
Defense  research 

sciences  (ARPA)  .. 
Advanced  engineering 

(ARPA) 

Of'er 

Total,  military 
sciences _ 

Missiles  and  related  equip- 
ment   

Other  equipment: 

Overseas  defense  re- 
search  

Other 

Total,  other  equip- 
ment  

"-  ARPA  ROT.  &  E., 
total 

DCA  PROGRAM 

Military  astronautics  and 

related  equipment 

Other  equipment 

DCA  R.D.T.  &  E., 
total 

DASA  PROGRAM 

Military  sciences 

Other  equipment 

DASA  R.D.T.  t  C., 
total 


DIA/NSA  PROGRAMS 
Other  equipment 


J42.7 

17.2 
18.0 


W.1 

17.2 

18.0 


-J6.0 
-10.2 


$36.7 

7.0 

18.0 


DIA/NSA  R.D.T.  &  E., 
total 


77.9 

77.9 

-16.2 

61.7 

66.0     . 

66.0  .. 

66.0 

21.3  .. 

21.3 
57.5  .. 

-.5 

20.8 

57.5  .. 

57.5 

78.8  .. 

78.8 

-.5 

78.3 

222.  7 

1-J6.6 

216.1 

1  -10. 1 

206.0 

3.0 

3.0 

3.0 

26.9  ... 

26.9 

-2.4 

24.5 

29.9 

'  -2.4 

27.5    .. 

27.5 

44.6  . 

44.6    .. 

U.6 

67.1  ... 

67.1  ... 

67.1 

111.7  ... 

111.7  ... 

111.7 

DSA  PROGRAM 

Programwide  management 
and  support 


$85.9  ... 

185.9 

J85.9 

85.9  .. 

85.9  

85. 9 

11.5 

-Jl.O 

10.5 

10.5 

DSA  R.D.T.  &  E., 
total 


11.5 


-1.0 


10.5 


10.5 


SADA  PROGRAM 

Military    sciences:    Studies 
and  analyses .. 


SADA    R.D,T.    &    E., 
total 


9.0    .... 

9.0 

-0.6 

8.4 

9.0 

9.0 

-.6 

8.4 

Total  Defense  Agencies 

R.D.T.  &  E.  program 

Request  for  authorization  of 

prior  year  funds. 5.  J 

Prior  year  financing  available. _ 


470.7         i-IO.O            460.7         >-10.7  450.0 

-5.0 


-5.0 


-5.0 


Total  Defense 
Agencies 
R.O.T.  &  E. 
authorization. 


475.7         1-15,0 


460.7         1-15.7 


445.0 


Emergency  fund,  defense 

Department  of 
Defense  R.D.T.  &E. 
total  authorization.. 


50.0 


50.0 


50.0 


7,401.6       1-136.0         7.265.6       1-249.1 


7,016.5 


■  In  the  preceding  four  charts  the  House  did  not  identify  the  specific  programs  to  which  these  Include  the  application  of  the  total  reductions  made  by  the  House.  Therefore  the  total  reductions 
reductions  will  beapplied.  However,  the  adjustments  recommended  by  the  Senate  Armed  Services  made  by  the  House  and  recommended  by  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commltte<!  should  be  com- 
Committpe,  with  the  exception  of  12,400,000  for  DCA,  are  identified  to  individual  proerams,  and      bined  to  arrive  at  the  total  reduction  from  the  amount  requested. 
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[Page  76) 
Research  and  development  programs  icith 
excess  funds 
The  Committee  recommends  reductions 
totalling  $50.2  million  In  the  programs  listed 
below  because  these  amounts  are  not  needed 
to  finance  the  work  planned  In  fiscal  year 
1971,  Witnesses  have  testified  that  these  pro- 
grams all  have  been  delayed  so  that  fiscal 
year  1970  funds,  provided  for  these  pro- 
grams, will  not  be  needed  during  that  year, 
and  will  be  carried  over  and  available  to 
pay  for  work  to  be  performed  during  fiscal 
year  1971.  This  permits  funds  to  be  deleted 
from  the  fiscal  year  1971  request  without 
affecting  requirements  for  such  programs.  A 
number  of  other  major  programs,  which  fall 
into  this  same  category,  are  discussed  else- 
where in  this  report, 

|ln  millions  of  dollars) 


Re- 
quested 


Recom- 
Change    mended 


4rmv 
Strategic  army  communica- 
tions  - 7.6 

Tracked  and  special  vehicles...        9.8 

Navy 
Air  launched  sea  launched 

antiship  missile - 21.  0 

NATO  SEA  SPARROW 13.0 

Target  acouisition  system II.  0 

Advanced  surface  ship  sonar...      11.0 

Aif  Force:  Truck  interdiction 10.  0 


-2.2 
-7.5 


-14.0 
-2.5 

-11.0 
-8.0 
-5.0 


5.4 

2.3 


7.0 
10.5 


(Pages  76-77] 
Behavioral  and  social  sciences 

The  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences  pro- 
gram has  been  a  subject  of  Congressional 
criticism  in  the  past  and  was  specifically 
reduced  by  the  (Congress  In  fiscal  year  1970 
primarily  because  certain  elements  were  con- 
sidered to  be  appropriate  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment rather  than  the  Department  of  Defense. 
ThesS  are  foreign  area  research  efforts  involv- 
ing the  categories  of  "Foreign  Military  Se- 
curity Environments"  and  "Policy  Planning 
Studies." 

The  CkDmmlttee  has  screened  the  fiscal  year 
1971  proposed  program  in  the  behavioral  and 
social  sciences  In  critical  detail.  The  Com- 
mittee Is  pleased  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense recognizes  the  Importance  of  Its  per- 
sonnel "orce  and  chooses  to  focus  research 
attention  on  those  programs  which  can  con- 
tribute to  the  welfare,  safety,  efficiency  and 
combat  effectiveness  of  our  military  person- 
nel. 

While  the  Committee  believes  the  depart- 
ment has  submitted  an  austere  program.  It 
is  evident  from  a  careful  review  of  the  pro- 
posed fiscal  year  1971  projects  that  they  rep- 
resent a  substantial  range  in  terms  of  their 
near-term  utility  and  other  efficiencies  lo 
be  derived.  However,  It  is  the  view  of  the 
Committee  that  certain  portions  of  the  pro- 
gram can  be  carried  on  at  reduced  levels  of 
support  or  deferred  entirely  to  future  years. 

The  details  of  this  program  are  presented 
below  and  Indicate  the  amounts  Involved  In 
the  fiscal  year  1969  and  fiscal  year  1970  pro- 
grams, the  request  for  fiscal  year  1971,  and 
the  Ck)mmlttee  recommendations  (In  millions 
of  dollars) : 


Fiscal  year  1970 
Approved 


Fiscal  year  1971 


Fiscal 

year       Budget  by      Current 

1969      request    Congress     program 


Re- 
quested 


Change 


Recom- 
mended 


Human  performance-- J6.9  J6.3 

Manpower  selection  and  training 21.5  25.3 

Human  factors  engineering.. 3.3  3.7 

Foreign  military  security  environments 7.2  6.9 

Policy  planning  studies 6-4  6.4 

Total -  .  45I  48.6 


J6.3 

25.3 

3.7 

4.8 

4.0 


J4.5 

21.4 

2.6 

4.7 

4.3 


J4.9 
27.2 
3.2 
5.7 
4.2 


-$0.5 
-2.1 

'"-i.8" 
-1.3 


$4.4 

25.1 

3.2 

3.9 

2.9 


44.1 


37.5 


45.2 


-5.7 


39.5 


(Pages  78-79] 
Defense  research  sciences 

Section  203  of  the  fiscal  year  1970  Mili- 
tary Procurement  Authorization  Act  limited 
the  use  of  funds  authorized  for  research  to 
effort  which  "has  a  direct  and  apparent  re- 
lationship to  a  specific  function  or  opera- 
tion." Discussion  of  the  continuation  of  this 
limitation  as  a  section  in  the  fiscal  year  1971 
act  is  being  treated  separately  in  this  report. 

The  fiscal  year  1971  request  for  Defense 
Research  Sciences  totals  $297.0  million  which 
compares  with  $293.8  million  In  fiscal  year 
1970.  This  increase  is  not  consistent  with  the 
concern  expressed  last  year  by  the  Congress 
that  the  high  level  of  research  sponsored  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  should  be  re- 
duced with  compensating  Increases  In  re- 
search sponsored  by  other  federal  agencies. 
The  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  partially  In  rec- 
ognition of  the  sense  of  Section  203,  added 
MO  million  to  the  fiscal  year  1971  budget  for 
the  National  Science  Foundation. 

The  Committee  wishes  to  emphasize  Its 
continued  concern  that  research  should  be 
supported  to  a  greater  degree  by  other  federal 
government  agencies  and,  recognizing  the 
action  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  In  in- 
creasing the  National  Science  Foundation 
budget,  recommends  a  reduction  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  programs  to  the  same  amounts  ap- 
proved for  fiscal  year  1970.  The  Air  Force 
ascal  year  1971  request  which  Is  below  their 
fiscal  year  1970  program  is  recommended  for 
approval.  The  Defense  Agencies  request  is 
recommended  to  be  reduced  by  $6.0  million 


because  of  their  transfer  of  a  major  seg- 
ment of  a  single  project,  which  was  carried 
under  Defense  Research  Sciences  in  fiscal 
year  1970,  to  the  Exploratory  Development 
Program  In  fiscal  year  1971.  This  permitted 
the  addition  of  research  projects  in  fiscal 
year  1971  to  make  up  the  reduction,  but  in 
fact  constitutes  an  Increase  of  $6  million 
over  the  fiscal  year  1970  program. 

The  effect  of  these  recommendations,  which 
is  detailed  below,  is  to  reduce  the  $297  mil- 
lion requested  for  fiscal  year  1971  by  $12.1 
million  to  $284.9  million.  This  is  a  four  per- 
cent reduction  from  the  amount  requested 
and  $8.9  million  less  than  In  fiscal  year  1970. 

[In  millions  of  dollars) 


Com- 
mittee 
Fiscal      Fiscal  recom- 

year         year  menda- 

1970        1971    Change  tlon 


Army 65.6  69.4 

Navy               104.3  106.6 

Air  Force 80.7  78.3 

Defense  Agencies:  ARPA..  43.2  42.7 

Total -  293.8  297.0 


-3.8 
-2.3 


65.6 
104.3 
78.3 
6.  0  36. 7 


-12.1        284.9 


[Page  85] 

Chemical  and  biological  warfare  (CBW) 

The  Committee  has  devoted  considerable 

attention  to  the  fiscal  year   1971   chemical 

and  biological  warfare  program  because  of 

Its   continuing   Interest  In  this  area.   As   a 


CXVI- 
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result  of  its  review,  the  Committee  recom- 
mends a  reduction  of  $3.8  million  in  the 
R&D  portion  of  this  budget,  together  with 
the  enactment  of  three  regulatory  provisions. 
A  comparison  of  the  final  fiscal  year  1970 
and  the  requested  fiscal  year  1971  CBW  R&D 
programs,  together  with  an  Identification  of 
the  $3.8  million  reduction  (Army  only)  rec- 
ommended for  fiscal  year  1971  by  the  Com- 
mittee follows : 

CBW  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 

(In  millions  of  dollars] 


Fisca 

year 


Fiscal  year  1971 


Re- 
1970  quested 


Recom- 
Change    mended 


Chemical  program: 

Chemical  research 8  6         9.5         -0.9  8.6 

Lethal  chemicals 4.3         5.2  -.8  4.4 

Incapacitating  chemi- 
cals  -        2.1  2.8 2.8 

Defensive  equipment..      15.6        21.2 21.2 

Simulant  test  sup- 
port         19         20  2.0 


Total  chemical 
program.   _. 


33.  5       40.  7 


-1.7         39.0 


7.6         9.7          -2.1 
1.0  - 


Biological  program; 

Biological  research.. 

Lethal  biologicals... 

Incapacitating  bio- 
logicals.  

Vegetative  control 
biologicals. .6  

Defensive  equipment..        9.2        11.9 

Simulant  test  support.        1,6         1,6 


7.6 


1.9 


11.9 

16 


Total  biological 
program 


21.9       23.2         -Zl         21.1 


Other  systems: 

Flame  and  incendiary.  2.8  3.1 

Smoke -  -  - 

Riotcontrol 5.0  4.6 

Herbicides 1.2  .5 

Support  equipment...  .7  .9 

Test  support 6.5  5.7 


3.1 


4.6 
.5 
.9 

5.7 


Total  other  systems.      16.  2        14.  8 


14.8 


Total  program 71.6        78.7  -3.8         74.9 

SUMMARY  OF  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  AUTHORIZA- 
TION BY  BUDGET  ACTIVITY 

MILITARY  SCIENCES 

(In  millions  of  dollars] 


Requested 


Committee  report 

H.R. 

17123 

Recom- 

Change       mended 

Army. 

Navy             

176.2 
142.2 

134.6 
131.5 

176.2 
142.2 
134.  6 
131,5 

-9.6 

-3.0 

-.5 

-16.8 

166.6 
139.2 

Air  Force 

Defense  agencies. 

134.1 
114.7 

Total 

584.6 

584.5 

-29.9 

554.6 

This  budget  activity  consists  largely  of  re- 
search and  exploratory  development.  Within 
the  research  program  each  military  depart- 
ment has  budgeted  amounts  for  in-house 
laboratory  Independent  research  and  for  De- 
fense research  sciences.  The  In-house  inde- 
pendent laboratory  research  programs  permit 
the  chiefs  of  laboratories  operated  by  the 
military  departments  and  the  Defense  Agen- 
cies to  use  funds  on  projects  suggested  by 
persons  in  these  laboratories. 

The  program  element  entitled  "Defense 
Research  Sciences"  consists  of  basic  research 
In  the  fields  of  physics,  chemistry,  mathe- 
matical sciences,  electronics,  materials,  biol- 
ogy, and  astronomy.  The  work  In  this  pro- 
gram element  is  conducted  by  laboratories  of 
the  military  departments,  by  colleges  and 
universities,  and  by  industry. 

The  Committee  recommends  a  reduction  of 
$29,9  million  In  this  budget  activity,  which 
consists  of  $12.1  million  for  Defense  Re- 
search Sciences,  $4.3   million   for   programs 
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Included  under  Behavioral  and  Social  Sci- 
ences, and  $3  million  lor  Biological  and 
Chemical  Warfare  programs.  All  of  these  are 
discussed  In  detail  elsewhere  In  the  report. 
In  addition,  it  Includes  a  reduction  of  $.3 
million  for  the  Army  Studies  and  Analysis 
program  and  »10.2  million  for  the  ARPA 
Advanced  Engineering  program  relating  to 
Surface  Effects  Vehicles.  There  is  doubt  re- 
garding the  operational  need  for  such  a 
vehicle,  and  the  »5  million  of  fiscal  year  1970 
fundi  which  are  unobligated  will  be  used  to 
complete  the  work  planned  for  fiscal  year 
1970  but  not  to  Initiate  new  work. 

AIRCRAFT  AND  RELATED  EQUIPMENT 

In  millions  of  doHarsl 


Committee  report 

H  R.  Recom- 

Requested  17123       Change        mended 

AiXce::::::::    831.3     83? i^^  -97.8      733,5 

Total 1.635.5      1,635.5        ^^5^6        TsSll 

This  activity  funds  research,  development, 
test  a: id  evaluation  related  to  airframes, 
engireers,  avionics,  and  other  installed  air- 
craft equipment.  Applied  research  in  a  wide 
variety  of  supporting  technologies.  Includ- 
ing flight  dynamics,  advanced  aircraft  pro- 
pulsion systems,  avionics,  and  biotechnology 
Is  included. 

The  Committee  recommends  a  reduction  of 
»53  6  million  in  this  activity. 

For  the  Army,  the  Committee  recommends 
a  red'iction  of  »ai  6  million  of  which  $17  6 
million  Is  applied  agiln.9t  the  Ci-.eyenne  hell- 
copter  proposed  for  termination  and  (4  mil- 
lion on  the  .Advanced  HeMcopt^r  Develop- 
ment proRrum  These  are  discussed  In  detail 
eUcwhere  in  i!il«  report. 

The  net  liirreftM'  of  WS  8  million  recom- 
mrndwl  fur  'lie  N»vy  Include*  a  trntufcr  nf 
$79  million  rr>'m  the  Prornrenicnt  Appm- 
prlr»t1rn  for  two  ?r»t  n  SA  i»'iM-»iibm«rlne 
warfare  ulrpruft  wlilrh  %x*  proiMTly  to  (>• 
liichiilfd  unMer  ri>«»»r«-h  mi\A  d<»vi>li>pin»nt 
(w  pxpUiiiMl  clwwhvr*  In  thu  rrjr.r'  Thl»  In- 
,  toitMi  U  '.fTi.*'  p«r'l«UT  hv  •  r^flT  'l.ii  'f  I)  ] 
iiillll<-ri  fur  th»  r  1«  %\t  tiip^rl  rlty  Agh«*r 
whirh  !■  Ul»ti««*<l  »nrll»r  tn  'h»  r»i>'.r1  aitil  • 
r»»».i^<i..n  .>f  M  rrillM'  n  U-<u\  th»  11 1  '^  itiillli.ii 
r9f\'.\fryl  f  if  lh»  \^~t\*r  »l»;i  •  pt»i  •T* 
'rtn  T\t»  %m  '111'  r»»..et.rn»n<1»«1  '  '  tr4|.|.  (l<m 
■mmt  f>\  "••<•'  '■  '  iiii'uii.  M     r     •i.«r»i  •  <i»i- 

C?*!     •\     .1  it    '     •.•    M"    n>l«l«     •'       '.    f    •    'til«    tv»ll- 

■Mil  »   •   >#   Ni»»    t  ••  '   ♦•'   ••>'•   ••••■' 

llli<'r.l     (Ma     "•••.rtliai     .l»»»l    |i.»  t'*'       '■ 

•  ».»         r       '•••>«         '     |to(*t>««     f   >»    •'•     *[•%'<       t«  • 

,.      «     %  ■.    \     .,   :    M     ,       ,,    ^.     t.^»     •ia#<l     •     »      t« 
r       f,ri%«.    I         f      «     I     i\l.«     -   |.il)>f»»»o«      «f».1 

.„>\,.,.     r  >n«««<UaUf>n«  •!  ••• 
f  •     ■      rnmiwa*    »x  ••miMaixU     »    !»•!   ■ 

TMa  "ic    ;i  lr«  tha  W    '    A<lv«nf*<l   »>..m»><<r.  •»<> 
mi;iii.'r..      Mmi>».ihi<-      C'ru!i«      AriiiuU      Dtn^-) 


MISSILES    AND    RELATED    EQUIPMENT 
[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Committee  report 


Requested 


H.R. 
17123 


Cliange 


Recom- 
mended 


Army 896.4  896.4        -35.0  861.4 

Navy :....  494.3  494.3        -27.5  466.8 

Air  Force 762.8  762.8       -61.2  701.6 

Defense  agencies.  66.0           66.0 66.0 

Total 2,219.5  2,219.5      -123.7  2,095.8 


This  activity  provides  for  research,  devel- 
opment, test,  and  evaluation  of  missile  sys- 
tems of  all  types.  In  addition  to  funding 
contracts  with  industry,  this  activity  sup- 
ports the  operation  of  certain  test  and  evalu- 
ation facilities  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
stich  as  the  Eastern  and  Western  Test 
Ranges,  the  White  Sands  Missile  Range,  the 
Naval  Weapons  Center  at  China  Lake,  and 
the  Research  and  Development  progranM  at 
the  Army's  Redstone  Arsenal. 

The  Committee  reconunends  a  reduction  of 
$123.7  million  in  this  activity.  The  Army  por- 
tion is  $35  million  and  mcludes  a  $15  million 
reduction  for  SAM  D  Surface-to-Alr  misblle 
and  $20  million  In  the  Advanced  Ballistic 
Missile  Defense  program,  both  of  which  are 
discussed  elsewhere  in  the  report.  The  ccn- 
tlnued  development  of  the  SAFEGUARD 
ABM  system  is  included  for  $365  million. 

The  reduction  of  $27.5  mlUlon  for  the 
Navy,  recommended  by  the  Committee  covers 
two  Items,  $14  million  for  the  Air  Launched/ 
Surface  Launched  Antlshlp  missile  (HAR- 
POON i ,  and  $13  5  million  for  the  Point  De- 
fen.<»e  System  development.  These  Item.s  are 
discussed  elsewhere  in  this  report.  The  Navy 
request  inclvides  $122  7  million  for  continued 
development  of  the  Fleet  Ballistic  Missile 
System  (POSEIDON),  $75  million  for  the  Ad- 
vanced Surface  Missile  System  ( AEGIS  i  de- 
velopment which  l»  needed  fur  fleet  defense 
•ffalnat  aircraft  and  antlshlp  mlulte  attack. 
and  $44  mltlUin  fur  the  advanced  develop- 
ment pnntram  Undersea  txiiig  RanKe  \U»m  ic 
Hyatein  (ITLMSl 

A    reduction    rtf    $11  3    million    la    recom- 
mended in  ihe  Air  Korce  re<4iiesl    c<>mprla«d 
of  (A  million   for  thr   Advaii.-e<d  nalllalli    l<<-. 
•ntrr  Hretetn    AHKKMi    $ao  a  million  for  thv 
Nhort  Hanire  Alr-to-Air  miaalla  for  iha  r   IA 
alrvraft    ali't  tn  n>  tll'itl  tn  Itia  MimrntMAN 
Rettaalna   pr<  i(ram    Tltaaa  ara  <1lariiM*<l  •!■« 
aitiare  in   tMa  rp^t..n     it  r   i<i'>v>»m  .>(   t70t  r, 
fa«ii>0»l»tal»«*a«t     h»      tha     '      il>.'      •*     «r       ;,r 
«l<to  $J'i4  I  iiiilll<-«i  for     .o     ii..'<i<U    •     I    .,•11 
.•I   Iha    UIWIVtMN    III    1^     >.'    ,     n,t..i :»    .«« 
(aid     •ii'l   tea   iniiii    I,    I    •  '    <      •':    I       f  ||m 

IU»<<r<    Hatifla    At'aik     kl  ....  «       nn.\M         ,■    '-^ 
>tmf\   wK'.   'h>    U  '^t  •'••<*.  .    r   f.*  ki..i     *  . 
)l»a  n    1  A4<a<«  r-l  l«>  uUjat 


•  ItMl    «•!• 


MUll*  t^Mirwial 


tvm  I  'W—  -»r->t1 


base  research  and  technology  development 
programs  in  such  areas  as  secondary  power 
sources  and  navigation,  guidance,  sensor, 
reentry,  and  propulsion  systems.  Both  con- 
tractual and  In-house  efforts  relating  to 
space  technology  are  funded  from  this  ac- 
tivity. 

The  Committee  recommends  a  reduction 
of  $2.2  million  which  relates  to  the  Strategic 
Army  Communications  program  (STAfi- 
COM),  and  is  discussed  elsewhere  in  this  re- 
pwrt. 

The  relatively  small  amount  of  Army  and 
Navy  funds  under  this  budget  activity  is  for 
ground  and  shipboard  elements  of  the 
worldwide  Defense  SatelUte  Commnlcationj 
System  and  for  tactical  application  of  satel- 
lite communications. 

The  Air  Force  request,  which  Is  the  lowest 
amount  for  this  activity  In  nine  years,  fol- 
lowing the  cancellation  of  the  Manned  Or- 
biting Laboratory  (MOL)  last  year,  will  pro- 
vide for  advanced  development  of  a  wide 
range  of  space  technology  programs.  It  also 
provides  for  development  and  improvements 
to  the  Titan  III  space  booster  and  support 
of  the  Satellite  Control  Facility  at  Sunny- 
vale, California. 

The  amount  budgeted  for  defense  agencies 
is  for  work  by  the  Defense  Communications 
Agency  on  the  defense  communications  sat- 
ellite. 

SHIPS,  SMALL  CRAFT.  AMD  RtLATED  EQUIFMEM 

|ln  millions  of  dollars] 


Committee  report 


Requested 


H.R. 
17123 


Change 


Army 
f^ayy 


iDtal. 


I.  I 
377.4 

371.  S 


1. 1 
377.5 


37$.$ 


-20 
-20 


Reconi- 
irenM 


1.1 
^51. « 


This  activity  provides   for  deelgn   of   r.ev 
types  (  f  hhlpa  and  for  development  of  mini 
wrirfRie   wenp')ns.   chipboard   equipment    In- 
cludng  ron.niaiid  and  rontrol  »yitrtn'<    uid 
nucU-.r    nii;l    ii"niiu<'lrar    propulnWiii    pUiiU 
Antinuluiinr'.'  r  w.rfure  conllnuiw  'o  b»  eir.- 
phA-xUrd  wl'li  development  of  Khl|M  iinri  ••i:>. 
marine    •rii.ir-v    arul    fo\iiitrrmea«urr«     -   ■ 
triiui     A    >.KIU>^<aiU    (tortliin    of    Iha   aft    r 
lh»    Ni'  <l    ^>hl^>•    HaMiiiri  1.    aiul    Da^ri    p 
Oiuat  I*  ftiit.lxl  \iitrtar  (hl»  »<-imii> 

Tt>a    <''>ti«iTitt*aa    re<  .^rtntaixlt    *    r'-<t>i.  < 
•1  ttn  itilll "ti  in  Kill  ••'(ittiy   vhl   ).  ii|i|,   M 
o.    \ia    Hut     ^i<aiira<|    Hiiffa<«    |lhi|>    fc    •  •< 
t  la    al  >t>nt*<i      ffftxti     ••    million     •oi      '■• 
'«'ir'».«     |f»t«    ■     K'.lc    pr.iararo      |  to     ri. 
feDl^  '>f  vKl    h  ara  <lla«  iia-att  # '  sr*  >  •» »   '  ■ 
r«t>>M     ITia   r*mal'  ii.|   •»    i.       i.  ■     ■^■.   .    '     ■ 
:    •>>  1 1,  r  Aii'laiiiiMtar  i<r  ¥ir>>f«i>    \         .i 
»''»•  ff  «i%«i  »•"   ••>!  >■  tm  y  o.         ..   •  . 
|i>i»     w     a     !»••     a«i(i  ,«.r  »• 
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This  activity  provides  for  the  development, 
test,  and  the  evaluation  of  improved  artUlery, 
guns,  rocket  launchers,  mortars,  smaU  arms, 
mines,  grenades,  torpedoes,  nuclear  and 
chemical  munitions,  and  conventional  air 
launched  weapons,  as  well  as  exploration  and 
evaluation  of  new  fuses,  propellants,  explo- 
sives, detonators,  dispensers,  and  armor.  This 
activity  also  provides  principal  support  for 
research  and  development  activities  at  sev- 
eral Army  arsenals  and  the  Naval  Ordnance 
Uboratory  at  White  Oak,  Maryland. 

The  Committee  recommends  a  reduction 
of  $20.3  mllUon  in  this  activity,  the  details 
of  which  are  discussed  elsewhere  in  this  re- 
port. This  Includes  $8.3  million  for  the  Army 
involving  $7.5  million  for  Tracked  and  Spe- 
cial Vehicles  development,  $.5  million  for 
Uthal  Chemical  Investigations  and  $.3  mil- 
lion for  Lethal  Chemical  Munitions  Con- 
(»pts.  The  Air  Force  is  reduced  by  $12  mil- 
lion, of  which  $7  million  relates  to  Arma- 
ment/Ordnance Development  and  $5  million 
to  Truck  Interdiction. 

The  major  items  included  for  the  Army  are 
the  main  battle  tank  for  $36  million  and  a 
wide  range  of  munitions  and  ordnance.  For 
the  Navy,  major  items  Included  are  $17  mil- 
lion for  Undersea  Warfare  Weaponry  and 
$36.3  million  for  continued  development  of 
the  MK-48  torpedo.  The  Air  Force  request 
provides  $20.9  million  for  continued  devel- 
opment of  an  Improved  Aircraft  Gun  Sys- 
tem, and  for  work  in  conventional  munitions 
and  weapons. 

OTHER  EQUIPMENT 
lln  millions  o.'  dollars! 
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not  separately  provided  for  under  other  ac- 
tivities. Examples  of  the  types  of  programs 
included  are  ocean  engineering  systems  and 
technology  development,  chemical  and  bio- 
logical agent  detection  and  protective  de- 
vices, combat  clothing,  tactical  data  process- 
ing systems,  communications  and  electronic 
warfare  equipment,  improved  logistics  and 
material  handUng,  mapping  and  geodetic 
systems,  and  biomedical  projects.  This  ac- 
tivity also  supports  research  and  de\elop- 
ment  effort  at  the  Army  Electronic  Research 
and  Development  Laboratories. 

The  Committee  recommends  a  reduction  of 
$22.4  million  in  this  activity  including  $14 
million  for  the  Army  Project  Mallard  which 
should  be  terminated,  as  discussed  else- 
where in  this  report,  $3.1  million  for  the 
Navy  Laboratory  Independent  Exploratory 
Development  program  which  is  reduced  to 
the  fiscal  year  1970  level,  $.2  million  in  the 
Navy  Manpower  effectiveness  program,  $1.7 
million  in  the  Air  Force  Project  Mallard,  $.5 
million  in  the  Air  Force  Human  Resources 
program,  and  $.5  mlUlon  in  the  Defense 
Agencies  (ARPA)  Overseas  Defense  Research 
program.  The  reductions  in  Manpower  Ef- 
fectiveness, Human  Resoiu-ces,  and  Overseas 
Defense  Research  also  are  discussed  else- 
where in  this  report. 

Major  Army  development  programs  in- 
cluded under  this  activity  are  Surveillance, 
Target  Acquisition  and  Night  Operations 
Systems  (STAND).  General  Combat  Support, 
and  Testing.  For  the  Navy,  it  includes  such 
program"  as  r'ndersea  Target  Surveillance 
exploratory  and  advanced  development,  and 
Command  and  Control  exploratory  develop- 
ment. The  Air  Force  pro(frain  emphasizes 
Ground  l)"  tronlcs  explor:aory  development. 
Penetration  Aids  for  aircraft.  Electronic  War- 
f,ire  Svstemr  the  Airborne  Warning  and  Con- 
trol 8v;:tein  AWACSi  .  and  todinlral  euppori 
provided  by  Lincoln  Laboratories  and  Mitre 
Corporolton 

Defrnse  Aj;ency  pr<>fTe"«  iupported  un- 
der thle  actuily  inchide  the  Advanced  Be- 
•aarch  I*ro)««ttii  A.:rn  y  N  icleur  MoiiUorln* 
RwMurrh  pr<iir>«ui  iVKLAl.  and  Oefenae 
Atomic  Hiippiicl  Aitancy  pt  «r»m  for  Nuciear 
Waapuiu  KflacU  teat 


PRUGKAMWIDE  MANAGEMENT  AND  SUP^ORT 
|ln  millions  ol  dollars] 


Requested 

H.R. 
17123 

Committee  report 

Recom- 
Change       mended 

Army 

Navy 

52.3 
144.5 
305.  4 

11.5 

52.3  . 
144.5  . 
305.4  . 

10.5  . 

-. 52.3 

144.5 

.     .         305. 4 

Defe-,se  agencies 

10.5 

Total 

513.7 

512.  7  . 

512.7 

For  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  this  activity 
provides  for  those  costs  of  operation,  man- 
agement, and  maintenance  of  research,  de- 
velopment, and  test  facilities  which  are  not 
distributed  directly  to  the  other  budget  ac- 
tivltiee.  For  the  Air  Force  it  provides  for  cer- 
tain costs  of  central  administration  such  as 
the  Air  Force  Systems  Command  Headquar- 
ters and  divisions,  as  well  as  several  large 
research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation 
centers. 

The  Committee  recommends  approval  of 
the  amotmts  requested  under  this  budget 
actlrtty  except  for  the  defense  agencies  pro- 
gram. The  Committee  concurs  with  the 
House  reduction  of  $1  million  relating  t«  the 
Defense  Documentation  Center  under  the 
defense  agencies  program.  Costs  covered  un- 
der this  budget  activity  include  civilian  sal- 
aries and  benefits,  travel,  communications. 
real  property  malnten.ince,  and  suppUe*  and 
equipment 

The  overall  program  preeented  by  DeJenso 
l.s  below  the  level  cf  fiscal  year  1970  and  re- 
Ilecu  a  continuing  decline  in  nvimber  of  em- 
ployee* eupnged  in  the  oi>eratlon  and  main- 
•<  ji&nce  of  the  Department  of  Delenae  re- 
!M«arch  and  dcvcloi«ienl  a«  Uvltlca  »upp*>rt«>d 
under  till*  a«:llv'.t>  T!ir  austere  level  of  thU 
;<rmrani  i-on  !>•  l>all*r  »i>prac-i»t#d  if  It  U  r»c- 

•finl>«<i  liial  »var»|[e  ».>lafle»  for  ol»lUaj»  p»f- 
vmnel  liava  b«^n  rlallic  jrear  afuv  r^—t  wllh- 
oin  H  r..rrr«|». lull  lit  UK  ranaa  111  «ppr  prIataU 
full  U   ft    Ui  .'.    |iurvii*» 


cuMra«Mi«i  UMi  iKiAU  ui 


MAtl.e    IIIMI^M    10    ••!> 

ir*t«  n 


oiMiTMint  Of  •iriati.  micai  tia*  iwi 


i— '•« 


!••»•  aa***-  • 

P><(u<aOT  M  late 
•  J  '    ♦.  • 
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1« 
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ADJUSTMENTS  TO  FISCAL  YEAR  1971  AUTHORIZATION  REQUEST  RECOMMENDED  BY  SENATE  ARMED  SERVICES  COMMITTEE  BY  SERVICE-Continued 

R.OT,  &  E.,  AIR  FORCE 

IPage  74| 

(In  millions  of  dollars] 


Military  sciences: 

Innovations  in  educa- 
tion and  training... 
Studies  and  analyses.. 
Otlier 

Total,  military 
sciences 

Aircralt  and  related  equip- 
ment: 
Light  intrattieater 

transport 

Advanced  tire  control/ 

missile  tectinology.. 
Subsonic  cruise  armed 

decoy.- - 

CONUS  air  defense 

interceptor 

Advanced  tanker 

B  1 

F-111  squadrons 

Ottier. 

Total,  aircraft 

Missiles  and  related  equip- 
ment: 
Advanced  ballistic  re- 
entry system ...  

Short  range  air-to-air 

missile  -  

Minuteman  rebasing... 
Other -- 

Total,  missiles 


H.R.  17123 

Fiscal  year 

1971  request         Change     Authorized 

3.5 3.5 

.3. .3 

130.8  --   ---  130.8 

134.6  134.6 


Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee 


Change 


Recom- 
mendation 


Fiscal  year 
1971  request 


H.R.  17123 
Change     Authorized 


Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee 


Change 


-0.2 
-.3 


3.3 
130.8 


134.1 


2.0 

2.8 

33.6 

2.5 

.5 

100.0 

48.2 

641.7 

831.3 


2.0 

2.8 

33.6 

2.5 

.5 

100.0 

48.2 

641.7 


-2.0 

-2.8 

-33.6 

-2.5 

-.5 

-50.0 

-6.4 


Military  jstronautics  and 
related  equipment  . 

Or'inance,  combat  vehicles 
and  related  equipment: 
Armament  ordnance 

development 

Truck  interdiction. . 
Other. 

Total,  ordnance. . . . 


Other  equipment. 
Human  resources 
Project  MALLARD. 
Other 


437.7 


437.7 


Recom- 
mendation 


437.7 


11.0 
10.0 
57.3 


11.0 
10.0 
57.3  ... 

-7.0 
-5.0 

4.0 

5.0 

57.3 

Total,  other  equip- 
ment ..   


50.0 

41.8 

641.7 


Programwide  management 
and  support 


78.3  

78.3 

-12.0 

66.3 

4.7 

1.7 

353.2  

4.7 

1.7 

353.2  .. 

-.5 
-1.7  ... 

4.2 
353  2 

359.6 

359.6 

-2.2 

357  4 

305.4  

305.4  ... 

305.4 

831.3 


-97.8 


733.5 


105.0 

37.2 

77.0 

543.6 

762.8 


105.0 

37.2 

77.0 

543.6 


-5.0 


-29.2 
-27.0 


100.0 

3.0 

50.0 

543.6 


Total  Air  Force 
R.D.T.  &  E.  pro- 
gram      

Request  for  authorization  of 

prior  year  funds 

Prior  year  financing  avail- 
able  - 


2, 909. 7 
18.0 


2, 909. 7 


-173.7 


2,736.0 


-18.0 


-18.0 


-18.0 


Total  Air  Force 
RD.T.  &  E.  au- 
thorization  


2,  927. 7 


-18.0 


2,909.7 


-191.7 


2,718.0 


762.8 


-61.2 


701.6 


R.D.T.  8,  E.,  DEFENSE  AGENCIES 

Ipaee  751 

(Dollars  in  millions] 


Fiscal  year 


H.R.  17123 


Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee 


H.R.  17123 


Recom- 


Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee 

Recom- 


1971  request         Change     Authorized  Change       mendation 


Fiscal  year    • 
1971  request  Change     Authorized  Change       mendation 


ARPA  PROGRAtH 

Military  sciences: 
Defense  research 

sciences  (ARPA)... 
Advanced  engineering 

(ARPA) 

Other 

Total,  military 
sciences 

Missiles  and  related  equip- 
ment  

Other  equipment: 

Overseas  defense  re- 
search  

Other.... 

Total,  other  equip- 
ment  

ARPA  R.D.T.  &  E.. 
total 

OCA  PROGRAM 

Military  astronautics  and 

related  equipment 

Other  equipment 

DCA  R.D.T.  &  E.. 
total 

DASA  PROGRAM 

Military  sciences 

Other  equipment 

DASA  R.D.T.  S  E.. 
total 


DIA/NSA  PROGRAMS 
Other  equipment 


7.0 
18.0 


DIA/NSA  RD.T.  S  E., 
total.    , 


DSA  PROGRAM 


Programv»ide  management 
61.  7         and  support... 


$85. 9    . 

S85.9  ..   

$85.9 

85.9 

85.3     

85.9 

11.5 

-$1.0 

10.5 

10.5 

DSA  R.D.T.  &  E., 
total 


11.5 


-1.0 


10.5 


10.5 


SADA  PROGRAM 


20.8  '   Military    sciences:    Studies 
57.  5  '      and  analyses...       ... 


SADA    R.D.T.    &    E., 
total..     .     


222. 7 

i-$6.6 

216.1 

1  -10. 1 

206.0 

3.0 

3.0  .. 

3.0 

26.9  .. 

26.9 

-2.4 

24.5 

29.9 

'-2.4 

27.5  .. 

27.5 

44.6  .. 

44.6  .. 

44.6 

67.1 

67.1  .. 

67.1 

111.7  .. 

111.7  - 

111.7 

9.0 

9.0 

-0.6 

8.4 

9.0 

9.0 

-.6 

8.4 

Total  Defense  Agencies 

206.0  1      R  D.T.  &  E.  program 

I  Request  for  authorization  of 

prior  year  funds 

Prior  year  financing  available. 

Total  Defense 
Agencies 
R.D.T.  &  E. 
'  authorization 


470.7 
5.0 


1-10.0 
-5.0 


450.  7 


I  _io.  7  450. 0 

■-::5;o         -5:0 


475,7         1—15.0 


460.7 


1-15.7 


Emergency  fund,  defense.    . 

Department  of 
Defense  R.D.T.  &E. 
total  authorization.. 


50.0 


50.0 


445.0 

""loo 


7,401.6       1-136.0         7,265.6       '-249.1 


7,016.5 


1  In  the  preceding  four  charts  the  House  did  not  identity  the  specific  programs  to  which  these  include  the  application  of  the  total  reductions  made  by  the  House.  Therefore  the  *o'3 1  reductions 
reductions  will  be  applied.  However,  the  adiustments  recommended  by  the  Senate  Armed  Services  made  by  the  House  and  recommended  by  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  should  pe  com- 
Committee  with  the  exception  of  $2,400,000  for  DCA,  are  identified  to  individual  programs,  and      bined  to  arrive  at  the  total  reduction  from  the  amount  requested. 
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[Page  76] 
Research  and  development  programs  with 
excess  funds 
The  Committee  recommends  reductions 
totalling  $50.2  million  in  the  programs  listed 
below  because  these  amounts  are  not  needed 
to  finance  the  work  planned  In  fiscal  year 
1971.  Witnesses  have  testified  that  these  pro- 
grams all   have  been  delayed  so  that  fiscal 


[Pages  76-771 
Behavioral  and  social  sciences 
The  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences  pro- 
gram has  been  a  subject  of  Congressional 
criticism  in  the  past  and  was  specifically 
reduced  by  the  Congress  in  fiscal  year  1970 
primarily  because  certain  elements  were  con- 
sidered to  be  appropriate  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment rather  than  the  Department  of  Defense. 
These  are  foreign  area  research  efforts  Involv- 
Poreign  Military  Se- 


vear    1970    funds,    provided    for    these    pro-      ing  the  categories  of  "Po''«i|,n  ^fiUtary  be- 
^       .    _.,„  „_.  ^.  „„.w„H  H,„i.„  tH«t  vpar.      curity  Environments"  and    ■Policy  Planning 


grams,  will  not  be  needed  during  that  year,      |"^^^j^g  ,. 
and   win   be   carried   over   and   available   to 


result  of  its  review,  the  Committee  recom- 
mends a  reduction  of  $3.8  million  in  the 
R&D  portion  of  this  budget,  together  with 
the  enactment  of  three  regulatory  provisions. 
A  comparison  of  the  final  fiscal  year  1970 
and  the  requested  fiscal  year  1971  CBW  R&D 
programs,  together  with  an  Identification  of 
the  $3.8  million  reduction  (Army  only)  rec- 
ommended for  fiscal  year  1971  by  the  Com- 
mittee follows: 

CBW  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 

[In  millions  of  dollars! 


pay  for  work  to  be  performed  during  fiscal 
year  1971.  This  permits  funds  to  be  deleted 
from  the  fiscal  year  1971  request  without 
affecting  requirements  for  such  programs.  A 
number  of  other  major  programs,  which  fall 
into  this  same  category,  are  discussed  else- 
where in  this  report. 

(In  millions  of  dollars] 


Re- 
quested 


Army: 
Strategic  armycommunica- 

tions... ^-t 

Tracked  and  special  vehicles...        9.8 

Navy 
Air  launched  sea  launched 

antiship  missile  .     .   21.  0 

NATO  SEA  SPARROW 13.0 

Target  acquisition  system 11.  0 

Advanced  surface  ship  sonar...      11.0 

Air  Force:  Truck  interdiction 10.  0 


Change 


-2.2 
-7.5 


Recom- 
mended 


5.4 

2.3 


-14.0 
-2.5 

-11.0 
-8.0 
-5.0 


7.  0 
10.5 

3.0 
5.0 


The  Committee  has  screened  the  fiscal  year 
1971  proposed  program  in  the  behavioral  and 
social  sciences  in  critical  detail.  The  Ck)m- 
mlttee  is  pleased  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense recognizes  the  importance  of  Its  per- 
sonnel "orce  and  chooses  to  focus  research 
attention  on  those  programs  which  can  con- 
tribute to  the  welfare,  safety,  efficiency  and 
combat  effectiveness  of  our  military  person- 
nel. 

While  the  Committee  believes  the  depart- 
ment has  submitted  an  austere  program.  It 
is  evident  from  a  careful  review  of  the  pro- 
posed fiscal  year  1971  projects  that  they  rep- 
resent a  substantial  range  In  terms  of  their 
near-term  utility  and  other  efficiencies  to 
be  derived.  However,  It  is  the  view  of  the 
Committee  that  certain  portions  of  the  pro- 
gram can  be  carried  on  at  reduced  levels  of 
support  or  deferred  entirely  to  future  years. 

The  details  of  this  program  are  presented 
below  and  indicate  the  amounts  involved  in 
the  fiscal  year  1969  and  fiscal  year  1970  pro- 
grams, the  request  for  fiscal  year  1971.  and 
the  Committee  recommendations  (in  millions 
of  dollars) : 


Fiscal 
year 
1969 


Fiscal  year  1970 
Approved 


Fiscal  year  1971 


Budget  by 

request    Congress 


Current 
program 


Re- 
quested 


Change 


Recom- 
mended 


Human  performance - W.9 

filanpower  selection  and  training 21.  d 

Human  factors  engineering 3.3 

Foreign  military  security  environments '-^ 

Policy  planning  studies -  °  * 

Total - *5.3 


$6.3 

25.3 

3.7 

6.9 

6.4 

48.6 


$6.3 

25.3 

3.7 

4.8 

4.0 

44.1 


$4.5 

21.4 

2.6 

4.7 

4.3 

37.5 


$4.9 

27.2 

3.2 

5.7 

4.2 

45.2 


-$0.5 
-2.1 


-1.8 
-1.3 

-5.7 


$4.4 

25.1 

3.2 

3.9 

2.9 

39.5 


[Pages  78-79] 
Defense  research  sciences 

Section  203  of  the  fiscal  year  1970  Mili- 
tary Procurement  Authorization  Act  limited 
the  use  of  funds  authorized  for  research  to 
effort  which  "has  a  direct  and  apparent  re- 
lationship to  a  specific  function  or  opera- 
tion." Discussion  of  the  continuation  of  this 
limitation  as  a  section  in  the  fiscal  year  1971 
act  is  being  treated  separately  in  this  report. 

The  fiscal  year  1971  request  for  Defense 
Research  Sciences  totals  $297.0  million  which 
compares  with  $293.8  million  In  fiscal  year 
1970.  This  Increase  Is  not  consistent  with  the 
concern  expressed  last  year  by  the  Congress 
that  the  high  level  of  research  sponsored  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  should  be  re- 
duced with  compensating  Increases  In  re- 
search sponsored  by  other  federal  agencies. 
The  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  partially  in  rec- 
ognition of  the  sense  of  Section  203,  added 
sio  million  to  the  fiscal  year  1971  budget  for 
the  National  Science  Foundation. 

The  Committee  wishes  to  emphasize  its 
contmued  concern  that  research  should  be 
supported  to  a  greater  degree  by  other  federal 
government  agencies  and,  recognizing  the 
action  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  in- 
creasing the  National  Science  Foundation 
budget,  recommends  a  reduction  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  programs  to  the  same  amounts  ap- 
proved for  fiscal  year  1970.  The  Air  Force 
fiscal  year  1971  request  which  is  below  their 
fiscal  year  1970  program  is  recommended  for 
approval.  The  Defense  Agencies  request  is 
recommended  to  be  reduced  by  $6.0  million 


because  of  their  transfer  of  a  major  seg- 
ment of  a  single  project,  which  was  carried 
under  Defense  Research  Sciences  in  fiscal 
year  1970,  to  the  Exploratory  Development 
Program  In  fiscal  year  1971.  This  permitted 
the  addition  of  research  projects  in  fiscal 
year  1971  to  make  up  the  reduction,  but  In 
fact  constitutes  an  increase  of  $6  million 
over  the  fiscal  year  1970  program. 

The  effect  of  these  recommendations,  which 
is  detailed  below,  is  to  reduce  the  $297  mil- 
lion requested  for  fiscal  year  1971  by  $12.1 
million  to  $284.9  million.  This  is  a  four  per- 
cent reduction  from  the  amount  requested 
and  $8.9  million  less  than  in  fiscal  year  1970. 

[In  millions  of  dollarsi 


Fiscal 
year 
1970 

Fiscal 
year 
1971 

Change 

Com- 
mittee 
recom- 
menda- 
tion 

Army.. - 

Navy 

Air  Force 

Defense  Agencies;  ARPA.. 

65.6 

104.3 

80.7 

43.2 

69.4 

106.6 

78.3 

42.7 

-3.8 
-2.3 

■■-6.0* 

65.6 

104.3 

78.3 

36.7 

Total 

293.8 

297.0 

-12.1 

284.9 

(Page  85) 

Chemical  and  biological  warfare  {CBW) 

The  Committee  has  devoted  considerable 

attention  to  the  fiscal  year   1971   chemical 

and  biological  warfare  program  because  of 

its   continuing   Interest   In   this   area.   As   a 


CXVI- 


-1662 — Part  19 


Fiscal 

year 


Fiscal  year  1971 


Re- 
1970  quested 


Recom- 
Change    mended 


Chemical  program: 

Chemical  research 

Lethal  chemicals 

Incapacitating  chemi- 
cals  

Defensive  equipment.. 
Simulant  test  sup- 
port  

Total  chemical 
program 


8,6 
4.3 


2.1 
16  6 


1,9 


9,5 
6,2 

2.8 
21.2 

2.0 


-0.9 


8  6 
4.4 

2.8 

21.2 

2.0 


33  5       40.  7 


-1.7 


Biological  program: 

Biological  research 7  6 

Lethal  biologicals 10 

Incapacitating  bio- 
logicals   1.9 

Vegetative  control 

biologicals.  .6 

Defensive  equipment..  9.2 

Simulant  test  support.  1.6 


9.7 


11.9 
1.6 


-2.1 


39.0 


7.6 


11.9 
1.6 


Total  biological 
program 21.9 


23.2 


-2.1 


21.1 


2.8 


Other  systems: 
Flame  and  incendiary. 

Smoke. 

Riot  control 5.0 

Herbicides 1-2 

Support  equipment 7 

Test  support 6.5 


3.1 


4.6 

.5 

.9 

5.7 


3  1 

4  6 
.5 
.9 

5.7 


Total  other  systems. 
Total  program 


16.2       14.8 


14.8 


71.6       78.7 


-3.8 


74.9 


SUMMARY  OF  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  AUTHORIZA- 
TION BY  BUDGET  ACTIVITY 

MILITARY  SCIENCES 

jln  millions  ol  dollars] 


Committee  report 


Requested 


H.R. 
17123 


Change 


Recom- 
mended 


Army 176.2 

Navy 142.2 

Air  Force -  134.6 

Defense  agencies.  131.5 

Total 584.5 


176.2 
142.2 
134.6 
131.5 


-9.6 

-3.0 

-.5 

-16.8 


166.6 
139.2 
134.1 
114.7 


584.5        -29.9 


554.6 


nils  budget  activity  consists  largely  of  re- 
search and  exploratory  development.  Within 
the  research  program  each  military  depart- 
ment has  budgeted  amounts  for  In-house 
laboratory  independent  research  and  for  De- 
fense research  sciences.  The  in-house  inde- 
pendent laboratory  research  programs  permit 
the  chiefs  of  laboratories  operated  by  the 
military  departments  and  the  Defense  Agen- 
cies to  use  funds  on  projects  suggested  by 
persons  In  these  laboratories. 

The  program  element  entitled  "Defense 
Research  Sciences"  consists  of  basic  research 
in  the  fields  of  physics,  cheniistry.  mathe- 
matical sciences,  electronics,  materials,  biol- 
ogy, and  astronomy.  The  work  in  this  pro- 
gram element  Is  conducted  by  laboratories  of 
the  military  departments,  by  colleges  and 
universities,  and  by  industry. 

The  Committee  recommends  a  reduction  of 
$29.9  million  in  this  budget  activity,  which 
consists  of  $12.1  million  for  Defense  Re- 
search  Sciences,  $4.3   million  for   programs 
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Included  under  Behavioral  and  Social  Sci- 
ences, and  $3  million  for  Biological  and 
Chemical  Warfare  programs.  All  of  these  are 
dlscuised  In  detail  elsewhere  in  the  report. 
In  addition.  It  Includes  a  reduction  of  $.3 
miUlon  for  the  Army  Studies  and  Analysis 
program  and  $10.2  million  for  the  ARPA 
Advanced  Engineering  program  relating  to 
Surface  Effects  Vehicles.  There  Is  doubt  re- 
garding the  operational  need  for  such  a 
vehicle,  and  the  $5  million  of  fiscal  year  1970 
funds  which  are  unobligated  will  be  used  to 
complete  the  work  planned  for  fiscal  year 
1970  but  not  to  initiate  new  work. 

AIRCRAFT  AND  RELATED  EQUIPMENT 

In  millions  of  dollarsl 


Committee  report 


Requested 


H.R. 
17123 


Change 


Recom- 
mended 


Armv  110.2  110-2  -21-6  88.6 

nIvy 694.0  694.0  +65.8  759.8 

Anofc.-;:::::::  831.3  831.3  -97.8  733.5 

Totol 1.635.5  1,635.5  -53.6  1,581.9 


This  activity  funds  research,  development, 
test  and  evaluation  related  to  airframes, 
engineers,  avionics,  and  other  Installed  air- 
craft equipment.  Applied  research  In  a  wide 
variety  of  supporting  technologies.  Includ- 
ing flight  dynamics,  advanced  aircraft  pro- 
pulsion systems,  avionics,  and  biotechnology 
Is  Included. 

The  Committee  recommends  a  reduction  of 
$53.6  million  in  this  activity. 

F'jr  the  Army,  the  Committee  recommends 
a  reduction  of  $21.6  million  of  which  $17.6 
million  is  applied  against  the  Cheyenne  hell- 
copter  proposed  for  termlnatloii  and  $4  mil- 
lion on  the  Advanced  Helicopter  Develop- 
ment program.  These  are  discussed  In  detail 
elsewhere  in  this  report. 

The  net  Increase  of  $65.8  million  recom- 
mended for  the  Navy  Includes  a  transfer  of 
$79  million  from  the  Procurement  Appro- 
priation for  two  test  S-3A  anti-submarine 
warfare  aircraft  which  are  properly  to  be 
Included  under  research  and  development 
as  explained  elsewhere  in  this  report.  This  In- 
crease Is  offset  partially  by  a  reduction  of  $5.2 
million  for  the  F-14  air  superiority  fighter 
which  is  discussed  earlier  in  the  report,  and  a 
reduction  of  $8  million  from  the  $13.5  million 
requested  for  the  Destroyer  Helicopter  sys- 
tem. The  amount  recommended  for  reduction 
was  requested  for  Initiation  of  contract  defi- 
:;ltlon  and  engine  qualification  for  this  hell- 
copter.  This  program  has  been  delayed  be- 
cause the  Navy  has  not  completed  and  sub- 
mitted the  technical  development  plan  to 
the  .Secretary  of  Defense  for  his  approval.  The 
remaining  $5.5  million  mav  be  used  for  de- 
velopment of  avionics  equipment  and  con- 
tinuation of  Investigations  at  sea. 

The  Committee  recommends  a  reduction 
of  $97.8  million  in  the  Air  Force  program. 
This  Includes  the  B-1  Advanced  bomber,  $50 
million;  Subsonic  Cruise  Armed  Decoy 
(SCAD).  $33.6  million;  the  F-lll  aircraft, 
$6.4  million:  Light  Intratheater  Tran.^port, 
$2  million;  CONUS  Air  Defense  Interceptor, 
$2.5  million;  .Adv.ir.ced  Fire  Control  Missile 
Technology.  $2.8  million:  and  the  Adv.inced 
Tanker,  $.5  million.  Each  of  these  Is  dls- 
ciis<;ed  at  length  elsewhere  In  this  report. 

The  Armv  pro?rams  supported  under  this 
activity  also  include  development  of  air- 
craft weapons,  avionics  and  propulsion  sub- 
systems. The  Navv  program  Includes  $47.7 
million  for  continued  development  of  the 
E-2C  Early  Warning  Aircraft  and  $10  mil- 
lion for  the  Crane  Helicopter  Lift.  Programs 
beine  continued  by  the  Air  Force  Include  the 
AX  Close  Air  Support  Aircraft  for  $27.9  mil- 
lion, the  P-15A  Advanced  Fighter  for  $370 
million  and  the  C-5A  for  $11.6  million. 


MISSILES    AND    RELATED    EQUIPf^ENT 
|ln  millions  ot  dollars] 


Requested 

H.R. 

17123 

Committee  report 

Recom- 
Change       mended 

Army 

Navy 

Air  Force 

Defense  agencies 

896.4 
494.  3 
762.  8 

66.0 

896.4 
494.3 
762.8 
66.0  . 

-35.0 
-27.5 
-61.2 

861.4 
466.8 

701.6 
66.0 

Total 

.    2,219.5 

2.219.5 

-123.7 

2, 095.  8 

This  activity  provides  for  research,  devel- 
opment, test,  and  evaluation  of  missile  sys- 
tems of  all  types.  In  addition  to  funding 
contracts  with  Industry,  this  activity  sup- 
ports the  operation  of  certain  test  and  evalu- 
ation facilities  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
such  as  the  Eastern  and  Western  Test 
Ranges,  the  White  Sands  Missile  Range,  the 
Naval  Weapons  Center  at  China  Lake,  and 
the  Research  and  Development  programs  at 
the  Army's  Redstone  Arsenal. 

The  Committee  recommends  a  reduction  of 
$123.7  mUUon  in  this  activity.  The  Army  por- 
tion Is  $35  million  and  includes  a  $15  million 
reduction  for  SAM-D  Surface-to-Alr  missile 
and  $20  million  In  the  Advanced  Ballistic 
Missile  Defense  program,  both  of  which  are 
discussed  elsewhere  in  the  report.  The  con- 
tinued development  of  the  SAFEGUARD 
ABM  system  la  Included  for  $365  million. 

The  reduction  of  $27.5  million  for  the 
Navy,  recommended  by  the  Committee  covers 
two  items,  $14  million  for  the  Air  Launched/ 
Surface  Laiuiched  Antlshlp  missile  (HAR- 
POON), and  $13.5  million  for  the  Point  De- 
fense System  development.  These  Items  are 
discussed  elsewhere  in  this  report.  The  Navy 
request  includes  $122.7  million  for  continued 
development  of  the  Fleet  Ballistic  Missile 
System  (POSEIDON) ,  $75  million  for  the  Ad- 
vanced Surface  Missile  System  (AEGIS)  de- 
velopment which  Is  needed  for  fleet  defense 
against  aircraft  and  antlshlp  missile  attack, 
and  $44  million  for  the  advanced  develop- 
ment program  Undersea  Long  Range  Missile 
System  (ULMS). 

A  reduction  of  $61.2  million  Is  recom- 
mended In  the  Air  Force  request,  comprised 
of  $5  million  for  the  Advanced  Ballistic  Re- 
entry System  (ABRES) ,  $29.2  million  for  the 
Short  Range  Alr-to-Alr  missile  for  the  P-15 
aircraft,  and  $27  million  In  the  MINUTEMAN 
Rebaslng  program.  These  are  discussed  else- 
where in  this  report.  The  program  of  $701.6 
recommended  by  the  Committee  will  pro- 
vide $224.2  million  for  continued  development 
of  the  MINUTEMAN  III  ballistic  mlssUe  sys- 
tem, and  $46  million  for  continuation  of  the 
Short  Range  Attack  Missile  (SRAM)  to  be 
used  with  the  B-52  strategic  force  and  later 
the  B-1  Advanced  Bomber. 

MILITARY  ASTRONAUTICS  AND  RELATED  EQUIPMENT 
(In  millions  of  dollars) 


Committee  report 


Requested 


H.R. 
17123 


Recom- 
Change        mended 


Army 10.7 

Navy.    -..  29.1 

Air  Force 437.  7 

Defense  agencies .  3.  0 

Total 480.5 


10. 7         -2. 2  8. 5 

29.1  29.1 

437.7 437.7 

3.0 3.0 

480.5         -2.2  478.3 


This  activity  provides  for  programs  di- 
rected toward  the  Improvement  of  space 
technology  for  military  purposes  and  Inves- 
tigations and  development  of  specific  mili- 
tary applications  of  space  vehicles.  Major 
programs  Include  military  communications 
satellite  systems  and  ballistic  missile  early 
warning  systems  Support  Is  also  Included 
for  flight  experimental  programs,  and  ground 


base  research  and  technology  development 
programs  In  such  areas  as  secondary  power 
sources  and  navigation,  guidance,  sensor, 
reentry,  and  propulsion  systems.  Both  con- 
tractual and  in-house  efforts  relating  to 
space  technology  are  funded  from  this  ac- 
tivity. 

The  Committee  recommends  a  reduction 
of  $2.2  million  which  relates  to  the  Strategic 
Army  Communications  program  (STAR- 
COM),  and  is  discussed  elsewhere  in  this  re- 
port. 

The  relatively  small  amount  of  Army  and 
Navy  funds  under  this  budget  activity  is  for 
ground  and  shipboard  elements  of  the 
worldwide  Defense  Satellite  Commnlcations 
System  and  for  tactical  application  of  satel- 
lite communications. 

The  Air  Force  request,  which  Is  the  lowest 
amount  for  this  activity  In  nine  years,  fol- 
lowing the  cancellation  of  the  Manned  Or- 
biting Laboratory  (MOL)  last  year,  will  pro- 
vide for  advanced  development  of  a  wide 
range  of  spa.ce  technology  programs.  It  also 
provides  for  development  and  improvements 
to  the  Titan  III  space  booster  and  support 
of  the  Satellite  Control  Facility  at  Sunny- 
vale, California. 

The  amount  budgeted  for  defence  agencies 
is  for  work  by  the  Defense  Communications 
Agency  on  the  defense  communications  sat- 
ellite. 

SHIPS,  SMALL  CR.'.FT.  ANP  RELATED  EQUlPME'iT 

|ln  millions  of  dollars) 


Requested 

H.R. 
17123 

Committee  report 

Recom- 
Changs       mendsd 

Army 

Navy 

1.1 

377.5 

1.1 

377.5 

.            l.I 

-20          357.5 

Total.. - 

378.6 

378.6 

-20          358.6 

This  activity  provides  for  design  of  new 
types  of  ships  and  for  development  of  mine 
warfare  •we&pons.  shipboard  equipment  In- 
cluding command  and  control  systems,  and 
nuclear  and  nonnuclear  propulsion  plants. 
Antisubmarine  warfare  continues  to  be  em- 
phasized with  development  of  ships  and  sub- 
marine sensors  and  countermeasures  sys- 
tems. A  significant  portion  of  the  effort  at 
the  Naval  Ships  Research  and  Development 
Center  is  funded  under  this  activity. 

The  Committee  recorrmiends  a  reduction 
of  $20  million  In  this  activity  which  applies 
to  the  Navy  Advanced  Surface  Ship  Sonar 
Development  program,  $8  million,  and  the 
Surface  Effect  Ship  program,  $10  million, 
both  of  which  are  discussed  elsewhere  In  this 
report.  The  remaining  $2  million  reduction 
Involves  the  Antisubmarine  Warfare  Acoustic 
Warfare  program  for  which  $8.5  million  was 
requested.  This  Is  a  new  engineering  de- 
velopment program  and  the  S6.5  million  re- 
maining should  be  adequate  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  Navy  program  will  support  a  wide 
range  of  advanced  and  engineering  develop- 
ment programs  relating  to  ship  and  small 
craft  development. 

The  Army  program  provides  for  design  of 
marine  craft  and  amphibious  lighters  needed 
to  support  Army  operations. 

ORDNANCE,    COMBAT    VEHICLES.    AND    RELATED 
EQUIPMENT 

(In  millions  of  dollars) 


Committee  report 


Requested 


H.R. 
17123 


Change 


Recom- 
mended 


Army 153.2 

Navy 89.0 

Air  Force 78.3 

Total 320.5 


153.2         -8.3  l«-9 

89.0      89.0 

78.3       -12.0  66.3 


320.5        -20.3 


300.2 
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This  activity  provides  for  the  development, 
test,  and  the  evaluation  of  Improved  artillery, 
guns,  rocket  launchers,  mortars,  small  arms, 
mines,  grenades,  torpedoes,  nuclear  and 
chemical  munitions,  and  conventional  air 
launched  weapons,  as  well  as  exploration  and 
evaluation  of  new  fuses,  propellants,  explo- 
sives, detonators,  dispensers,  and  armor.  This 
activity  also  provides  principal  support  for 
research  and  development  activities  at  sev- 
eral Army  arsenals  and  the  Naval  Ordnance 
laboratory  at  White  Oak,  Maryland. 

The  Committee  recommends  a  reduction 
of  $20.3  million  In  this  activity,  the  details 
of  which  are  discussed  elsewhere  In  this  re- 
port. This  Includes  $8.3  million  for  the  Army 
involving  $7.5  million  for  Tracked  and  Spe- 
cial Vehicles  development,  $.5  million  for 
Lethal  Chemical  Investigations  and  $.3  mil- 
lion for  Lethal  Chemical  Munitions  Con- 
cepts. The  Air  Force  Is  reduced  by  $12  mil- 
lion, of  which  $7  million  relates  to  Arma- 
ment/Ordnance Development  and  $5  million 
to  Truck  Interdiction. 

The  major  Items  Included  for  the  Army  are 
the  main  battle  tank  for  $36  million  and  a 
wide  range  of  munitions  and  ordnance.  For 
the  Navy,  major  items  included  are  $17  mil- 
lion for  Undersea  Warfare  Weaponry  and 
J36.3  million  for  continued  development  of 
the  MK-48  torpedo.  The  Air  Force  request 
provides  $20.9  million  for  continued  devel- 
opment of  an  Improved  Aircraft  Gun  Sys- 
tem, and  for  work  In  conventional  munitions 
and  weapons, 

OTHER  EQUIPMENT 

lln  millions  of  dollars) 


Requested 

H.R.  " 
17123 

Committee  report 

Recom- 
Cfiange       mended 

Array 

Navy 

.       317.8 

.       226. 7 

.        359.6 

258. 7 

317.8 
226.7 
359.6 
258.7 

-14.0 
-3.3 
-2.2 
-2.9 

303.8 
223  4 

Air  Force 

Defense  agencies 

357.4 
255.8 

Total 

.    1,162.8 

1,162.8 

-22.4 

1,140.4 

This  activity  provides  for  research,  devel- 
opment, test,  and  evaluation  of  equipment 


not  separately  provided  for  under  other  ac- 
tivities. Examples  of  the  types  of  programs 
Included  are  ocean  engineering  systems  and 
technology  development,  chemical  and  bio- 
logical agent  detection  and  protective  de- 
vices, combat  clothing,  tactical  data  process- 
ing systems,  communications  and  electronic 
warfare  equipment.  Improved  logistics  and 
material  handling,  mapping  and  geodetic 
systems,  and  biomedical  projects.  Tills  ac- 
tivity also  supports  research  and  develop- 
ment effort  at  the  Army  Electronic  Research 
and  Development  Laboratories. 

The  Committee  recommends  a  reduction  of 
$22.4  million  In  this  activity  Including  $14 
million  for  the  Army  Project  Mallard  which 
should  be  terminated,  as  discussed  else- 
where in  this  report.  $3.1  million  for  the 
Navy  Laboratory  Independent  Exploratory 
Development  program  which  Is  reduced  to 
the  fiscal  year  1970  level.  $.2  million  In  the 
Navy  Manpower  effectiveness  program,  $1.7 
million  in  the  Air  Force  Project  Mallard,  $.5 
million  In  the  Air  Force  Human  Resources 
program,  and  $.5  million  In  the  Defense 
Agencies  (ARPA)  Overseas  Defense  Research 
program.  The  reductions  In  Manpower  Ef- 
fectiveness, Human  Resources,  and  Overseas 
Defense  Research  also  are  discussed  else- 
where In  this  report. 

Major  Army  development  programs  In- 
cluded under  this  activity  are  Surveillance. 
Target  Acquisition  and  Night  Operations 
Systems  (STANO) ,  General  Combat  Support, 
and  Testing.  For  the  Navy,  it  includes  such 
programs  as  Undersea  Target  Surveillance 
exploratory  and  advanced  development,  and 
Command  and  Control  exploratory  develop- 
ment. The  Air  Force  program  emphasizes 
Ground  ElCLtronlcs  exploratory  development. 
Penetration  Aids  for  aircraft.  Electronic  War- 
fare Systems,  the  Airborne  Warning  and  Con- 
trol System  (AWACS),  and  technical  support 
provided  by  Lincoln  Laboratories  and  Mitre 
Corporation. 

Defense  Agency  programs  supported  un- 
der this  activity  Include  the  Advanced  Re- 
search F*roJects  Agency  Nuclear  Monitoring 
Research  program  (VELA) ,  and  Defense 
Atomic  Support  Agency  program  for  Nuclear 
Weapons  Effects  test. 


PROGKAMVUDL  MANAGtMtNf  AND  SUPPORT 
jln  millions  of  dollars) 


Requested 

H.R.  ' 
17123 

Committee  report 

Recom- 
Change       mended 

Army 

Navy 

52.3 

.        144. 5 

305.-; 

11.5 

52.3 
144.5 

jCrS.4 

10.5 

52.3 

144.5 

3U5.4 

10.5 

Air  Force 

Dilense  agencies 

Total 

513. 7 

512.  7  . 

512  7 

For  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  this  activity 
provides  for  those  costs  of  operation,  man- 
agement, and  maintenance  of  research,  de- 
velopment, and  test  facilities  which  are  not 
distributed  directly  to  the  other  budget  ac- 
tivities. For  the  Air  Force  it  provides  for  cer- 
tain costs  of  central  administration  such  as 
the  Air  Force  Systems  Command  Headquar- 
ters and  divisions,  as  well  as  several  large 
research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation 
centers. 

The  Committee  recommends  approval  of 
the  amounts  requested  under  this  budget 
activity  except  for  the  defense  agencies  pro- 
gram. The  Committee  concurs  with  the 
House  reduction  of  $1  million  relating  to  the 
Defense  Documentation  Center  under  the 
defense  agencies  program.  Costs  covered  un- 
der this  budget  activity  include  civilian  sal- 
aries and  benefits,  travel,  communications, 
real  property  maintenance,  and  supplies  and 
equipment. 

The  overall  program  presented  by  Defense 
is  below  the  level  of  fiscal  year  1970  and  re- 
flects a  continuing  decline  in  number  of  em- 
ployees engaged  in  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  the  Department  of  Defense  re- 
search and  development  activities  supported 
imder  this  activity.  The  austere  level  of  this 
I)rogram  can  be  better  appreciated  if  it  is  rec- 
ognized that  average  salaries  for  civilian  per- 
sonnel have  been  rising  year  after  year  with- 
out a  corresponding  increase  In  appropriated 
funds  for  that  purpose. 


COMPARATIVE  COST  TOTALS  OF  MAJOR  ELEMENTS  OF  BILL-DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE,  FISCAL  YEAR  1971 

[Page  7) 
[In  tfiousands  ot  dollars] 


Major  components 


House 


Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee 


Total  amount 
of  fiscal  year 
1971  program 


Less 

available 
financing 


NOA 

requested 

authorization 


Prior 

programs 

to  be  justified 


Total 

autliorization 

request 


Change 
from 
request        Authorized 


Change 

from     Recommended 
House  amount 


Airenft 6,327,200 

Missiles 3,669,800 

Navalvessels 2,578,900 

Tracked  combat  vehicles 254,900 

Ottier  weapons 75,389 

Procurement  total 12.906,189 

RD.T.i  E.  7,345.600 

DOD  total  Procurement  and  R.D.T.&  E 20,251,789 

Hilitary  construction,  Satefjard 325.200 

Family  housing,  SafeRuard 8,800 

Grand  total 20,585,789 


-265,600  6.061.600 

-49,500  3,620.300 

2,578,900 

254,900 

75,389 

-315,100  12,591,089 
7,345,600 

-315,100  19,936,689 

325,200  . 

8,800  . 

-315,100  20,270,689 


97, 300 

29,  500 

150,000 

1,000 

1,000 


6,158,900 

3, 649.  800 

2,728.900 

255.  900 

76, 389 


-97,  300 

-83,700 

+285,  000 

-1,000 

-1,000 


6,061.600 

3,  566, 100 

3,013,900 

254,900 

75,389 


-206,  300 

-109,900 

-737.000 

-25.  300 

-1,000 


5, 855.  300 

3, 456, 200 

2,276,900 

229,600 

74,389 


278,800 
56,000 


12,  869.  889 

7,401,600 


+102,000 
-136,000 


12,971.889 
7, 265, 600 


-1,079,500 
-249, 100 


11.892,389 
7, 016. 500 


334,800 


20,271,489 
325.  200 
8,800  . 


-34,000 


20, 237, 489 
325,200 
8.800  . 


1,328,600 


18, 908,  889 
325. 200 
8.8009 


334,800       20,605,489 


-34,000       20,571,489     -1,328.600         19.242.88 


SUMMARY  BY  MAJOR  CATEGORY-ARMY,  NAVY,  AIR  FORCE,  AND  DEFENSE  AGENCIES 

|ln  thousands  of  dollars) 


Procurement 


Authorized 
1970 


Appropriated 
1970 


Prior  year 
programs  to 
be  reauthor- 
ized (included 
in  total  re- 
quested 1971) 


House 


Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee 


Total  re- 
quested 1971 


Change 
from  request 


Authorized 


Change 
from  House 


Recommended 
amount 


Aittnlt: 

Army 570,400  554,400 

Navyand  Marine  Corps 2,391,200  1.826,200 

Air  Force- 3,965,700  3,730,800 

Subtotal 6,927.300  6,111,400 


(2,400) 
(35,500) 
(59,400) 


296, 900 
2, 487. 700 
3,374.300 


-2,400 
-35, 500 
-59,400 


294. 500 
2, 452, 200 
3,314,900 


-2,400 
-114.500 
-89,400 


(97,300)       6,158,900 


-97,300 


6,061,600 


-206,300 


292,100 
2,337.700 
3,225,500 

5. 855, 300 
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|ln  thousands  of  dollarsi 
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Authorized 
1970 

Appropriated 
1970 

Prior  year 
programs  to 
be  reauthor- 
ized (included 
in  total  re- 
quested 1971) 

Total  re- 
quested 1971 

House 

Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee 

Procurement 

Change 
from  request 

Authorized 

Change 
from  House 

Recommended 
amoun . 

Missiles: 

Army 

Navy „ 

Marine  Corps  - 

Air  Force 

880,460 

851,300 

20,100 

1,486,400 

831,900 

818.  800 

3.400 

1.448.100 

(8,000) 
(7,500) 

1,094,600 

983,000 

27,600 

1,544,600 

-8,000 
-36,400 

1,086.600 

946, 600 

27,600 

1,505,300 

-55,000 
-14,200 
-14,800 
-25.900 

1.031,600 

932. 400 

12.800 

(14,000) 

-39,300 

1,479,400 

Subtotal                            

3,238,260 

3.102.200 
2. 490, 300 

(29,500) 
(150,000) 

3,649,800 
2,728.900 

-83,700 
+285, 000 

3,  566. 100 
3,013,900 

-109.900 
-737.  000 

3.456.200 

Naval  vessels:  Navy  

2.983,200 

2.276.900 

Tracked  combat  vehicles: 

Army..   

Marine  Corps — 

228,000 

37,700 

201,100 
37,000 

(1.000) 

207, 200 
48, 700  . 

-1,000 

206.200 

48, 700 

-24.000 

-1.300 

182,200 
47,400 

Subtotal 

265,700 

238, 800 

(1,000) 

255,900 

-1,000 

254. 900 

-25. 300 

229,600 

Other  weapons: 

Army 

(1,000) 

69,200 
2,789  . 
4,400  . 

-1,000 

68,200 
2.789  . 
4, 400  . 

-1,000 

67,200 
2.789 

4.400 

Subtotal 

(') 

(') 

(1,000) 

76.389 

-1,000 

75.389 

-1,000 

74.389 

Total  procuremenL 

13,414,460 

11,942,700 

(278,800) 

12,869.889 

4-102,000 

12,971,889 

-1,079,500 

11,892,389 

Research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation: 

Army 

Navy  (including  Marine  Corps) 

Air  Force                                          .  .,-- 

1.646,055 

1,968.235 

3,156.552 

1,596.820 

2.186.400 

3.060.600 

450,000 

75,000 

(18,000) 

(15,000) 

(18,000) 

(5, 000) 

1,735.900 

2.212.300 

2.927.700 

475.700 

50.000  . 

-88.000 
-15,000- 

-i8,ooa 

-15,000 

1.647,900 

2.197.300 

2.909.700 

460. 700 

50.000  . 

-38,700 

-3.000 

-191.700 

-15.700 

1,609.200 
2.194.300 
2.718.000 

Defense  agencies         

450,200 

445. 000 

Emergency  lund 

75,000 

50, 000 

Total,  R.D.T.  &  E 

7,296,042 

7,368,820 

(56. 000) 

7,401,600 

-136,000 

7.265,600 

-249.100 

7.016,500 

Total  Procurement  and  R.D  T.  &  E 

Miiitarv  rnnitniction   *iAFEGUARD 

20,710.502 

12,700 

219,311,520 
12,700 

(334,800) 

20.271.489 
325.200  . 
8.800  . 

-34,  000 

20.237.489 

325.200  . 
8.800  . 

-1,328,600 

18,308,889 
325.200 

Family  housing,  SAFEGUARD 

8.800 

Grand  total 

20,723,202 

19,324.220 

(334,800) 

20,605,489 

-34, 000 

20,571,489 

-1,328,600 

19.242.889 

1  Authorization  tor  other  weapons  not  required  pr  or  to  fiscal  year  1971. 


-  Of  this  amount.  J350,000,000  to  be  derived  by  transfer  from  stock  funds. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  in  the  broadest  way  speeches  have 
been  made  on  behalf  of  the  bill  by  sev- 
eral members  of  the  committee.  There 
may  be  others  who  want  to  speak  on 
behalf  of  the  committee.  The  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  have  now  spoken  on 
the  bill  in  a  major  way. 

The  chairman  of  the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  Tactical  Airpower,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon),  has 
presented  a  speech  at  length  on  provi- 
sions of  the  bill.  That  is  also  true  as  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Research  and  Development,  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre), 
who  had  two  different  speeches  on  the 
major  parts  of  the  research  and  devel- 
opment portion  of  the  bill.  We  have  had 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  <Mr.  Gold- 
water*,  who  has  just  concluded  a  very 
fine  exposition  regarding  the  bill,  and 
there  have  been  other  speeches. 

In  an  affirmative  way  I  think  that 
covers  the  bill  in  a  fairly  full  scope  for 
the  committee.  We  present  the  bill  to 
the  Senate  on  that  basis.  We  are  ready 
to  answer  such  proposals  in  addition 
thereto  as  may  be  filed.  I  would  hope  we 
could  move  along  on  these  amendments 
sometime  reasonably  soon. 

I  was  about  to  ask  for  the  adoption  of 
the  Senate  amendment,  but  I  see  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  in  the  Chamber  and  I  under- 
stand he  has  an  amendment  he  wishes 
to  introduce. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  aruiounced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  17548  >  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  sundry  independ- 
ent executive  bureaus,  boards,  commis- 
sions, corporations,  agencies,  offices,  and 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971,  and  for  other  purposes; 
that  the  House  receded  from  its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  numbered  8,  9,  12.  14,  19,  and  25 
to  the  bill  and  concurred  therein;  and 
that  the  House  receded  from  its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  numbered  7,  30,  39,  and  55  to  the 
bill  and  concurred  therein,  severally  with 
an  amendment,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concui-rence  of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BD^L  SIGNED 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (H.R.  16916)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  OfQce  of  Education  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1971,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


THE  PLIGHT  OF  JACKSON.  KY. 

Mr.  C(X)K.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
speak  on  a  subject  that  is  not  germane  to 


the  bill  presently,  but  I  must  state  that 
I  strongly  protest  the  action  announced 
yesterday  by  officials  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
pledging  a  matching  grant  of  $100,000 
to  buy  furniture  for  welfare  recipients  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  do  this  as  one  who  has  experienced 
the  ultimate  in  frustration  in  attempting 
to  secure  Federal  money  to  aid  a  de- 
pressed area  in  my  own  State  of  Ken- 
tucky. Even  though  the  diflSculties  I  have 
been  experiencing  are  with  another 
agency,  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration, I  believe  the  HEW  action 
illustrates  quite  well  an  important  point. 
The  bureaucratic  maze  in  this  town  re- 
sponds more  to  threats  than  to  orderly 
procedures  to  secure  assistance.  The 
HEW  "handout"  seems  to  be  superseding 
the  EDA  "hand  up." 

I  speak  today  for  the  people  of  the  city 
of  Jackson,  Ky.,  who  have  been  put 
through  the  bureaucratic  wringer  duriiig 
the  past  6  months.  This  city  is  located  in 
the  Appalachian  area.  Senators  who  are 
familiar  with  Appalachia  know  that  a 
proliferation  of  Government  programs 
have  continually  failed  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  these  depressed  areas  of  our 
Nation. 

But  the  people  of  Jackson,  Ky.,  have 
never  given  up.  OflBcials  of  that  city  have 
secured  an  industry  for  their  town— the 
first  major  industry  ever  to  locate  in 
Breathitt  County — which  is  currently 
suffering  from  over  20-percent  unem- 
ployment. This  firm  will  employ  around 
400  persons  and  when  the  plant  reaches 


full  production,  in  less  than  a  year's 
time,  a  massive  weekly  payroll  will  be 
added  to  the  commimity.  This  will  make 
productive  citizei..'.  and  taxpayers  out  of 
hundreds  of  welfare  recipients. 

Nearly  $2  million  of  private  money  will 
go  into  this  plant.  Local  money  from  the 
city  of  Jackson  has  already  purchased 
the  site  for  this  operation  at  a  cost  of 
$49,000.  A  local  bank  has  pledged  $80,000 
of  development  money.  The  State  of 
Kentucky  has  constructed  $165,000  in  ac- 
cess roads  to  the  site.  And  the  company, 
US  Shoe  Corp.,  will  eventually  spend 
between  $1,400,000  and  $1,500,000  to 
build  and  equip  a  factory,  and  has  al- 
ready invested  $180,000  in  preliminary 
development. 

In  order  to  break  ground  for  this  fac- 
tory, the  city  of  Jackson  must  obtain  ap- 
proval of  a  pending  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  application  for 
$385,000.  Since  January  of  this  year,  one 
of  my  staff  members  has  worked  with  of- 
ficials of  Jackson  in  trying  to  obtain  this 
approval,  and  the  application  has  been 
continually  held  up  by  one  technicality 
after  another.  It  took  2  ',2  months  to  clear 
the  area  office  in  Huntington,  W.  Va., 
and  it  has  been  in  the  Washington  office 
of  EDA  since  June  of  this  year. 

Jackson,  Ky.,  Is  asking  an  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government — EDA — to  help 
a  community  supply  jobs  for  people  who 
want  to  work.  We  all  know  economic 
development  is  the  only  real  solution  to 
the  poverty  of  this  Nation.  Yet  those 
charged  with  assisting  such  growth  allow 
the  people  of  my  State  who  seek  to  build 
a  new  life  to  languish  while  they  wallow 
In  the  hopeless  maze  of  bureaucratic  red- 
tape. 

In  summary,  the  right  hand  knows  not 
of  the  activities  of  the  left  and  it  appears 
the  handout  continues  to  take  prece- 
dence over  the  hand  up.  I  denounce  the 
decision  by  HEW  to  dole  out  $100,000 
while  productive  EDA  projects  such  as 
that  of  Jackson.  Ky.,  remain  unfunded. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  MILITARY  PROCURE- 
MENT AND  OTHER  PURPOSES 
The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  17123)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  during  the  fiscal 
year  1971  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  and  tracked  com- 
bat vehicles,  and  other  weapons,  arid  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  pre- 
scribe tlie  authorized  personnel  strength 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purpyoses. 


MIBV,    SALT, 


AKD    STRATEGIC    STABILITT :     A    DUAL 
APPROACH 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  Senate 
consideration  of  the  defense  procure- 
ment authorization  comes  at  a  moment 
of  extreme  delicacy  in  many  realms  of 
national  security  policy — the  Strategic 
Arms  Limitation  Talks  are  in  a  crucial 
phase,  the  strategic  balance  is  poised  at 
the  edge  of  far-reaching  changes,  de- 


fense spending  is  tottering  under  the 
challenge  of  competing  domestic  de- 
mands. Among  the  many  issues  we  must 
consider  in  this  debate,  none  is  more 
critical  than  that  of  MIRV.  the  multi- 
ple independently  targetable  reentry 
vehicles  whose  incipient  deployment  is 
drastically  changing  the  composition  and 
capabihties  of  American  strategic  forces. 

As  Members  of  the  Senate  will  recall. 
I  have  long  argued  that  our  security  and 
that  of  the  Soviet  Union  would  be  best 
served  by  a  mutual  suspension  of  MIRV 
testing  and  deployment.  If  such  weap- 
ons were  deployed  in  large  numbers  and 
were  developyed  to  levels  of  very  high  ac- 
curacy, they  could  seriously  threaten 
hardened  missile  silos  and  could  under- 
mine the  stable  deterrence  on  which  both 
countries  depend. 

It  Is,  of  course,  reassuring  to  know 
that  any  such  "hard-target  MIRV"  sys- 
tems are  years  away  from  being  per- 
fected and  that  the  initial  systems  now 
being  deployed  do  not  in  fact  pose  a 
threat  to  the  Soviet  Union's  retaliatory 
forces.  Yet.  as  has  often  been  pointed 
out  in  this  Chamber,  unless  clear  safe- 
guards are  established,  technical  im- 
provements could  eventually  transform 
the  first-generation  MIRV  systems 
which  are  capable  only  of  a  retaliatory 
mission  into  more  dangerous  weapons 
which  might  seem  capable  of  a  first 
strike.  This  could  only  induce  a  larger 
arms  race,  as  the  Soviets  would  be 
obliged  to  increase  the  nimiber  of  offen- 
sive weapons  or  take  other  countermeas- 
ures  to  insure  their  ability  to  deter  us, 
just  as  we  are  determined  to  do  what- 
ever is  necessary  to  guarantee  that  we 
can  deter  them. 

Under  these  circumstances,  how  we  re- 
solve the  dilemmas  posed  by  the  develop- 
ment of  MIRV  technology  will  do  much 
to  shape  the  stability  of  the  strategic 
balance.  I  remain  convinced  that  a 
mutual  ban  on  MIRV  testing  and  deploy- 
ment is  the  wisest  course,  and  I  am  still 
hopeful  that  the  SALT  negotiations  will 
eventually  produce  such  an  imderstand- 
ing.  However,  we  do  not  know  when.  how. 
or  If  SALT  will  address  the  complicated 
problems  of  MIRV,  and  we  must  seek 
to  shape  a  soimd  policy  which  will  deal 
with  two  contingencies:  either  mutual 
limitation  on  MIRV  in  the  SALT  negoti- 
ations, or  a  continued  deployment  of 
MIRV  in  the  absence  of  such  a 
limitation. 

In  line  with  the  sentiments  voiced  by 
the  Senate  in  Senate  Resolution  211. 
which  urged  a  limitation  on  both  of- 
fensive and  defensive  strategic  weapons, 
particularly  MIRV,  we  should  do  every- 
thing possible  to  facilitate  a  reasonable 
agreement  on  this  difficult  issue. 

Toward  this  end  I  am  today  propos- 
ing an  amendment  which  could  make  a 
major  contribution  to  this  objective.  This 
amendment  will  direct  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  initiate  development  of 
single  reentry  vehicle  systems  for  both 
the  Minuteman  III  and  the  Poseidon  mis- 
siles, which  are  presently  designed  spe- 
cifically as  MIRV  launchers. 

So  long  as  the  United  States  has  only 
MIRV  systems  for  deployment  on  these 


two  missiles,  a  proposed  MIRV  limitation 
would  be  tantamount  to  a  de  facto  re- 
duction in  U.S.  strategic  forces.  This  is 
an  especially  critical  factor  with  regard 
to  the  Poseidon  system,  since  a  number 
of  submarines  are  being  converted  to 
carry  this  missile  and  a  MIRV  ban  would 
mean  that  those  subs  could  not  be  on 
station  for  a  number  of  months,  that  is, 
until  the  Poseidon  missile  was  altered  or 
boats  refitted  to  Polaris  missiles. 

Thus,  as  a  matter  of  simple  prudence, 
the  United  States  needs  to  prepare  for 
the  contingency  of  a  MIRV  limitation  by 
developing  single  reentry  systems  which 
could  be  mounted  on  these  weapons.  Dr. 
John  Poster  and  other  Defense  Depart- 
ment spokesmen  have  alluded  to  pre- 
cisely this  possibility  in  remarking  that 
Minuteman  III  and  Poseidon  could  be 
fitted  for  single  warheads.  It  is  Important 
to  delay  no  longer  in  undertaking  the 
work  to  make  this  a  live  option.  This 
amendment  would  authorize  and  man- 
date such  work,  and  I  believe  it  will  meet 
with  the  Department's  approval. 

I  should  perhaps  mention  that  there 
are  several  advantages  to  pursuing  such 
a  development.  Mounting  a  single  re- 
entry vehicle  on  the  Poseidon  could  per- 
mit the  submarines  to  operate  at  greater 
ranges  from  their  targets.  By  increasing 
the  maneuvering  room  for  the  boats, 
this  option  would  contribute  substan- 
tially to  their  invulnerability  to  attack 
by  antisubmarine  warfare  forces.  This 
is  a  significant  advantage  in  its  own 
right,  but  it  could  become  even  more  so 
if  the  United  States  were  gradually  to 
evolve  toward  heavier  reliance  on  the 
so-called  blue-water  option,  that  Is, 
concentrating  the  largest  fraction  of  Its 
deterrent  forces  at  sea  and  reducing  or 
phasing  out  fixed-site  land-based  mis- 
.siles.  I  consider  it  premature  to  elect 
this  option  at  this  time,  since  I  believe 
it  could  best  be  pursued  in  the  context 
of  a  larger  strategic  arms  agreement 
which  limited  ASW  forces  as  well  as 
other  weapons.  If  ASW  forces  were  not 
so  limited,  the  invulnerability  of  sea- 
based  forces  might  erode  over  the  longer 
term.  Nevertheless,  the  blue- water  op- 
tion is  a  serious  candidate  for  coming 
decades  and  there  could  be  a  special 
value  in  the  added  operating  space  which 
a  single  RV  Poseidon  would  give  our 
boats. 

A  further  consideration  is  also  worth 
noting.  It  is  quite  possible  that,  even  in 
the  absence  of  a  MIRV  ban.  other  agree- 
ments in  SALT  might  make  it  desirable 
to  substitute  a  single-reentry  vehicle  for 
the  MIRV  systems  presently  planned  for 
Minuteman  III  and  Poseidon.  For  ex- 
ample, since  our  MIRV  is  de-^^igned  to 
assure  U.S.  ability  to  penetrate  any  So- 
viet ABM  deployment,  a  ver>-  low  limit 
on  ABM  coupled  with  a  freeze  on  the 
number  of  offensive  launchers  might 
K-.ake  it  desirable  to  elect  the  single- 
warhead  option.  Under  that  contingency, 
MIRV  would  not  be  required  to  pene- 
trate an  ABM  and  a  single-warhead  sys- 
tem wotild  contribute  more  to  nuclear 
stability  than  a  multiple  RV  deployment. 

This  is  a  question  we  will  need  to  re- 
assess In  coming  months  as,  hopefully, 
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the  results  of  SALT  become  visible.  The 
MIRV-capable  missiles  authorized  in  the 
fiscal  year  1971  bill  will  not  be  ucplcyed 
for  many  months.  As  we  approach  that 
date  we  can  then  determine  whether 
they  should  be  MIRVed  or  fitted  with 
sinyJe  wariieads.  But  we  can  onij-  do  so, 
if  the  :;ingle-reentr>-  vehicle  systems  are 
ready.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  this 
amendment  is  essential.  The  Department 
has  long  studied  tlais  option  and  I  be- 
lieve it  will  welcome  congressional  guid- 
ance in  initiating  such  a  development. 

A  second  and  even  graver  contingency 
also  confronts  us  and  it  is  hnperative  that 
the  Congress  prepare  to  meet  it.  That  is 
the  possibility — one  might  say  the  prob- 
ability— that  the  initial  MIRV  deploy- 
ments will  continue  and  that  these  weap- 
ons will  be  in  the  arsenals  of  tlie  United 
States  and  probably  the  Soviet  Union  for 
llie  indefinite  future.  If  that  trend  con- 
tinues, our  fundamental  concern  must  be 
to  Insure  tliat  the  MIRV's  that  are  de- 
ployment reinforce  strategic  stability. 
They  can  do  so  only  if  they  are  exclusive- 
ly, e.xplicitly,  and  credibly  designed  for 
the  retaliatory,  second  strike  mission.  In 
short,  we  must  erect  standards  which 
make  clear  that  the  United  States  will 
net  deploy  MIRV  systems  capable  of 
threatening  the  Soviet  sti'ategic  forces. 

Tlie  United  States  has.  of  course,  been 
committed  to  a  second  strike  posture  for 
many  yeras.  The  task  here  is  to  see  that 
MIRV  systems  are  compatible  with  that 
posture.  President  Nixon  has  consistently 
stressed  this  principle  in  his  decisions 
and  declarations  on  strategic  weapon.s. 
For  e::ample,  in  proposing  the  Safeguard 
anti-ballistic-mi.ssile  system,  the  Presi- 
dent v.isely  underscored  his  concern  to 
avoid  actions  which  appeared  to  threaten 
the  Soviet  retaliatory  forces.  In  his  re- 
marks of  March  14,  1969 — surely  one  of 
the  most  important  and  enlightened  stra- 
tegic statements  by  any  statesman — Mr. 
Nixon  repeatedly  applied  the  American 
doctrine  of  deterrence.  He  rejected  the 
possibility  of  a  heavy  ABM  defense  be- 
cause "it  might  look  to  an  opponent 
like  the  prelude  to  an  offensive  strategy 
threatening  the  Soviet  deterrent."  He 
also  decided  against  meeting  the  Soviet 
build-up  by  increasing  U.S.  offensive  ca- 
pabilities, since  such  an  increase  "could 
be  misinterpreted  by  the  Soviets  as  an 
attempt  to  threaten  their  deterrent.  It 
would  therefore  stimulate  an  arms  race." 
And  the  President  partially  .justified  the 
rccrier.tation  cf  the  U.S.  ABM  system  to 
defense  of  the  Minuteman  force  by  stat- 
ing: 

The  program  Is  not  provocative.  The  Soviet 
retall.atory  c.ipabillty  Is  not  afifected  by  our 
decision. 

President  Nixon  applied  the  same 
standard  in  his  redirection  of  the  U.S. 
MIRV  program.  As  the  Senate  will  recall, 
Mr.  Nixon  informed  us  some  months  ago 
that  a  proposed  development  of  a  hard- 
target  MIRV  system  had  not  been  ap- 
proved and  that  the  United  States  has  no 
such  program. 

In  testimony  before  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  Secretary  of  Defense 
Laird  further  commented  on  thl.s  Im- 
portant decision  by  pointing  out: 


The  President  has  made  it  perfectly  clear 
that  we  do  not  Intend  lo  develop  counterforce 
capabilities  which  the  Soviets  could  construe 
as  having  a  flrst-strllEe  potential. 

I  believe  the  Secretary,  who  has  been 
so  deeply  concerned  by  the  deployment 
of  Soviet  weapons  with  an  evident  po- 
tential for  attacking  U.S.  ICBM's,  must 
have  a  special  appreciation  of  the  haz- 
ards of  such  destabilizing  weapons.  It  is 
clear  to  every  careful  analyst  that  weap- 
ons capable  of  counterforce  attacks  only 
make  the  existing  strategic  balance  more 
dangerous  and  the  ensuing  aims  race 
more  costly. 

There  is,  obviously,  no  disagreement 
that,  if  MIRV  is  required  to  penetrate  a 
Soviet  ABM  system  and  to  maintain  a 
credible  second  strike  capabiUty,  then 
this  country  will  continue  deploying 
such  systems.  However,  the  retaliatory 
mi;.sion  can  be  performed  with  relatively 
modest  yields  and  limited  accuracies  that 
would  be  unsuitable  for  any  first  strike 
agaiirst  enemy  missile  forces.  The  truth 
of  this  simple  axiom  is  apparent  when 
one  recalls  that  Hiroshima  was  almost 
obliterated  by  a  20-kiloton  atomic 
bomb — much  smaller  than  today's  mis- 
sile-borne payloads — delivered  with  an 
accuracy  which  has  long  since  been  sur- 
passed. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  has 
expressed  its  concern  about  the  implica- 
tions of  MIRV  for  the  credibility  of 
America's  commitment  to  a  second 
strike  or  mutual  deten-ence  doctrine.  In 
reducing  the  funds  for  the  so-called 
ABRES — advanced  ballistic  reentry  sys- 
tems—program, the  Committee  has 
stressed  in  its  report  that  the  reduction 
is  related  to  "any  future  hard-target  kill 
capability."  The  report  points  out  that 
the  strictly  retaliatory  objective  "caii  be 
met  with  .substantially  less  accuracy  and 
more  modest  yields  than  needed  for  the 
counterforce  mission."  Thus,  the  com- 
mittee has  thoughtfully  discouraged 
even  preliminary  development  work 
which  might  be  viewed  as  pointed  toward 
a  destabilising  counterforce  capacity — 
a  capacity  that  is  unnecessary  and  in- 
deed highly  detrimental  to  deterrence. 

In  pursuit  of  this  same  objective,  so 
clearly  enunciated  by  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  I  am  proposing  a 
second  amend^nent  setting  the  stand- 
ards for  deployment  of  a  retaliatory 
MIRV  capability.  This  amendment 
would  prohibit  the  use  of  funds  for  op- 
eration development,  testing  or  procure- 
ment of  a  hard-target  MIRV  s.vstem  and 
would  specifically  deiine  what  a  hard- 
target  MIRV  system  capability  is. 

Much  discussion  of  this  issue  has  been 
impeded  by  the  absence  of  an  agreed 
definition  of  hard-target  capability. 
Obviously  It  is  meaningless  to  declare 
that  the  United  States  will  forgo  a  ca- 
pability to  attack  Soviet  strategic  forces 
unless  that  capability  is  defined  in  be- 
lievable and  understandable  terms.  Both 
in  the  interest  of  our  own  understand- 
ing, and  even  more,  of  Soviet  percep- 
tions of  our  intentions,  this  amendment 
would  limit  U.S.  MIRV  systems  to  yields 
and   accuracies   no   greater   than   one- 


third  the  level  considered  necessary  to 
enable  a  single  warhead  to  neutralize  a 
hardened  missile  silo. 

I  have  Irave  developed  this  definition 
in  extensive  discussions  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  with  colleagues  in 
and  out  of  Congress.  As  I  am  sure  the 
Department  of  Defense  agrees,  it  pro- 
vides more  than  ample  latitude  for 
MIRV  systems  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  a  second  strike,  while  it  establishes  a 
tliieshold  well  below  that  which  could 
jeopardize  Soviet  missile  forces.  I  believe 
it  to  be  an  even  more  urgent  pro-vision 
than  the  first  amendment  I  have  pre- 
sented. On  the  real  likeliliood  that  MIRV 
deployment  may  continue,  we  must  have 
fii-m  guidelines  for  our  subsequent  ac- 
tion in  this  field. 

Because  of  their  deep  concern  on  this 
matter,  more  than  half  the  members  of 
the  faculty  of  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  have  individually 
joined  in  a  petition  to  the  President  and 
the  Senate  to  forgo  any  hard-target 
MIRV  development.  Growing  numbers  of 
responsible  spokesmen  in  the  technical 
community,  including  many  proponents 
cf  MIRV,  recognize  that  we  do  not  need 
and  in  fact  cannot  afford  to  move  to- 
ward hard-ia;get  JTIRVs,  since  the  re- 
sult can  only  be  a  diminution  of  our  own 
security.  This  amendment  can  be  a  de- 
cisive affirmation  of  our  determination 
to  avoid  ambiguous  or  provocative  im- 
provements in  MIRV  systems. 

The  logic  for  this  proposal  is  rooted  in 
mutual  detenence  itself,  as  President 
Nixon  has  so  well  indicated.  Stable  de- 
terrence rccjuires  that  neither  'ide 
threaten  the  other  side's  capacity  to  re- 
taliate. This  is  necessary  not  only  to 
avoid  endless  cycles  in  the  arms  race,  as 
one  or  the  ether  side  moves  desperately 
to  protect  its  retaliatory  capacity.  It  is 
primarily  important  because,  should  a 
nation  find  its  forces  to  be  vulnerable, 
those  weapons  can  only  be  used  if  they 
themselves  are  launched  first.  If  they 
are  withheld,  they  run  the  risk  cf  de- 
struction. This  is  the  iivsight  which  yeais 
ago  led  Albert  Wohlstetter  and  others  to 
note  that  the  "balance  of  terror"  is  deli- 
cate, and  that  security  in  the  nuclear 
age  demands  that  strategic  weapvnns  be 
invulnerable. 

Thus,  U.S.  security  is  in  no  way  served 
by  an  capability  to  threaten  Soviet  stra- 
tegic forces.  Cuch  a  capability  would  only 
raise  the  prospect  that  Soviet  weapons 
might  be  launched  in  some  moment  of 
crisis  out  of  fear  that  otherwise  they 
would  be  disarmed  in  a  first  strike.  The 
same  is  no  less  true  of  any  Soviet  deploy- 
ment threatening  our  retaliatory  forces. 

We  cannot  tolerate  hair  triggers  in  an 
era  of  instant  and  total  devastation.  The 
only  sane  policy  for  both  coimtries  is  to 
refrain  from  such  destabilizing  systems 
and  to  take  those  measures  which  create 
unambiguous  and  invulnerable  second 
strike  forces. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  this  amendment. 
By  setting  this  criterion  for  American 
MIRV  systems,  we  can  enhance  our  own 
security  and  set  a  model  for  the  Soviet 
Union  to  match.  Even  if  they  fail  to  do  so, 
we  will  have  insured  that  any  American 
MIRV  systems  are  compatible  with  the 


policy  to  which  the  United  States  is  dedi- 
cated. We  will  also  have  struck  a  note  of 
prudence  which  could  respond  very 
helpfully  in  the  strategic  arms  limita- 
tions talks. 

To  sum  up,  the  subject  of  MIRV  is 
complex  but  the  case  for  these  two 
amendments  is  itself  quite  sim.ple.  In  the 
event  that  the  SALT  negotiations  pro- 
duce an  agreement  limiting  MIRV  sys- 
tems, we  will  need  to  have  the  option  of 
installing  single-reentry  vehicles  on  the 
expensive  Minuteman  III  and  Poseidon 
mUsiles  in  winch  we  are  investing.  In 
the  event  that  such  an  agreement  is  not 
reached  and  MIRV  deployment  contin- 
ues, we  shall  need  to  insure  that  the 
American  MIRV  systems  remain  strictly 
retaliatory  weapons  which  do  not  under- 
mine the  stable  deterrence  on  which  our 
security  rests. 

Tlie  two  amendments  I  offer  will  serve 
these  vital  objectives.  I  commend  them  to 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  two  amendments  I  have 
submitted  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received  and 
printed,  and  will  lie  on  the  table;  and, 
without  objection,  the  amendments  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  in  accordance 
with  the  Senator's  request. 

Mr.  BROOKE'S  amendments,  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

On  page  14,  at  the  appropriate  place.  In- 
sert a  new  section  as  follows: 

Sec.  206.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  Initiate  a  program 
of  research  to  develop  at  the  earliest  possible 
date,  a  single  re-entry  vehicle  sy.stem  for 
the  Minuteman  III  missile  and  a  sinp:le  re- 
entry '.chicle  system  fcr  the  Pose'.don  missile. 
For  purpofes  of  this  section  "a  single  re-eutry 
vehicle  system"  is  a  system  capable  only  of 
depli^ying  a  single  re-entry  vehicle  and  its 
associ.ited  penetration  ?.ic!s.  The  funds  to  be 
expei-cied  in  carrying  out  the  provlsior.s  of 
this  .section  shall  be  funds  transferred  from 
other  projects  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
his  iivithority  under  existing  law  to  transfer 
funds  from  one  project  to  another. 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  a  new  section 
a.T  follows : 

Iso  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
pi;rs"ant  to  this  or  any  other  Act  may  be 
used  for  operational  development,  testing  or 
procurement  of  any  Multiple  Independently 
Targetable  Re-entry  Vehicle  (MIRV)  sys- 
tem in  which  an  individual  re-entry  vehicle 
provides  a  capability  to  desti-oy  a  haideued 
target.  For  purposes  of  this  section,  "a  ca- 
pability to  destroy  a  hardened  target"  means 
that  combination  of  warhead  yield  and  ac- 
curacy req'.iired  to  generate  the  equivalent 
of  one  third  the  level  of  blast  over-pressures 
and  related  effects  considered  nece:  sary  to 
enable  a  single  warhead  to  neutralize  a  hard- 
ened missile  silo. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKE,  I  am  very  pleased  to 
yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,  Mr,  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
on  a  very  important  and  significant 
speech.  It  is  important  that  we  hold  down 
expenditures  for  the  American  taxpayer, 
to  prevent  inflation  and  to  provide  for  an 
opportunity  for  securing  other  national 


objectives  in  addition  to  the  immeaiate 
military  purposes  involved  in  defense. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  goes 
much  farther  with  this  amendment  and 
much  farther  in  his  speech.  As  I  under- 
stand, the  purpose  of  this  amendment  is 
primarily  to  inert aie  the  security  of  the 
American  people,  and  of  the  world,  for 
that  matter. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  By  conforming  our 
actions  to  the  expression  by  President 
Nixon  that  he  did  not  want  to  take  any 
action,  or  want  us  to  take  any  action,  that 
would  in  turn  provoke  the  Soviet  Union 
to  feel  thr.t  w.e  were  going  after  a  first 
strike;  and  what  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment woiild  do  would  be  to  provide  that 
we  act,  with  this  terrific  increase  in  fli-e- 
power  that  we  will  have  with  the  multi- 
ple independent  reentry  vehicle,  in  a  way 
that  would  make  clear  that  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  is  to  strengthen  our  own 
forces  so  that  we  could  continue  to  have  a 
credible  second  strike  capability,  but 
make  it  obvious  imd  clear  that  we  are 
not  trying  to  develop  a  capability  that 
would  destroy  the  Soviet  Union's  mis- 
siles. Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Tlie  Senator  is  correct; 
yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  tliink  that  this  is 
most  significant,  not  only  frcm  the  stand- 
point of  actually.  I  presume,  saving  funds, 
although  that  is  important— in  this  c;ise 
it  is  certainly  .secondary — but  also,  it  is 
very  significant  in  terms  of  the  security  of 
our  country. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  the 
great  advantage,  too,  of  being  logical  and 
ppproprip.tr,  regnrdless  of  v.hntevor  posi- 
tion one  might  trke  on  the  SALT  tr.lks. 
Is  t 'lat  correct? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Tlie  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Strategic  Arms 
Limitation  Talks  are  viewed  differently 
by  various  Senators.  Some  feel  that  be- 
cause of  them,  we  should  provide  every- 
thing that  the  administration  and  the 
Defense  Department  have  requested  in 
the  way  of  military  force.  Others  have  ar- 
gued thit  that  might  not  be  the  wise 
course,  for  various  reasons. 

But,  regardless  of  the  position  one 
takes  with  respect  t'  the  SALT  talks,  in 
view  of  the  President's  statement  that 
we  should  not  take  any  action  that  would 
c.^'nvince  the  Sn\  let  Unicn  that  we  were 
tiying  to  develop  a  firtt  strike,  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts is  com.pletely  logical  and  con- 
.-ristent  with  that  view  of  President  Nixcn, 
and  the  amendment  is  one  which  I  can 
support  enthu.'^iasticall.v. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  am  very  pleased  to 
have  the  support  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

The  Senator  is  quite  correct  in  his 
analysis  of  the  amendment  and  what  the 
amendment  would  do.  As  the  MIRV 
technology  has  developed  to  date,  we  do 
not  have  the  accuracy  which  would  en- 
able us  to  have  a  first  strike  against  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  Russians  know  this 
and  the  United  States,  of  course,  knows 
this.  But  if  we  were  to  continue  improv- 
ing and  perfecting  our  MIRV  technology. 


the  time  would  come  when  obviously  we 
would  have  a  first  strike  capability. 

The  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  have  said  that  we  are  not  seek- 
ing a  first  strike  capability.  One  of  our 
mi'.itary  leaders  at  one  time  made  a 
statement  which  was  interpreted  as 
meaning  the  United  States  was  .-eeking 
a  first  strike  capability.  But  the  Presi- 
dent denied  this  in  a  letter,  which  I 
made  public  to  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  to  the  Senate,  in  which  the 
President  made  clear  that  we  are  not 
seeking  such  a  capability.  As  tiie  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
well  pointed  out,  thi';  would  be  most 
provocative,  and  we  do  not  seek  it. 

All  we  are  trying  to  do  by  this  amend- 
ment is  make  explicit,  write  into  law,  the 
expressed  policy  of  this  administration 
that  we  will  not  perfect  this  MIRV  tech- 
nology to  the  point  where  it  cculd  be- 
come a  first  strike  capability  and  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Soviet  Union  as  having  a 
first  strike  capability.  Such  a  threat 
could  easily  provoke  them  into  further 
development,  and  deployment  to  the 
point  where  they  woiUd  have  a  first 
strike  capabfiity,  and  the  arm.s  race 
could  continue  on  indefinitely,  out  of 
balance. 

So  I'^n^  as  we  are  able  to  keep  the 
mutual  deterrents — and  we  c?n  do  this 
by  limiting  the  MIRV  technology,  as 
v.-ould  be  done  by  this  amendment — then, 
of  course,  there  will  be  no  fear  of  either 
side  having  a  first  strike  capabihty. 

This  amendment  would  by  no  means 
stop  our  deployment  of  MIRV.  I  want  to 
make  that  very  clear,  I  think  the  Sen- 
ate .should  understand  thr-t. 

Senate  Resolution  211,  which  I  intro- 
duced :n  the  Senate  a  year  or  so  ago, 
and  which  was,  passed  by  the  Senate  by 
a  vote  01  72  to  6,  never  suggested  a  uni- 
lateral cessation  of  operational  testing  of 
MIRV.  It  was  a  mutual  cessation  of  op- 
erational testing  of  MIRV,  This,  of  course, 
w':'Uld  be  s'^mcthing  that  would  have  to 
be  done  by  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
viet Union  in  the  S-\LT  talks.  But  we 
ju.  t  do  not  know  at  this  point  what  is 
going  to  come  out  of  SALT.  I  think  we 
are  all  hopeful  and  prayerful.  In  the  in- 
teri.m.  we  are  going  ahead  with  MIRV, 
as  the  Senator  well  knows,  so  far  as  our 
Poseidon  and  Minuteman  III  are  con- 
cerned. We  know  that.  That  is  public 
information.  That  is  not  secret  informa- 
tion at  all. 

The  Senator  was  not  in  the  Chamber 
when  I  discussed  the  other  amendment 
in  my  prepared  text.  The  other  amend- 
ment would  direct  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment to  develop  a  sinde  warhead  weap- 
ons system  that  could  be  used  on  Poseidon 
or  on  Minuteman  III,  In  the  event  that 
we  are  able  to  reach  an  agreement  with 
the  Soviet  Union  at  the  SALT  talks  for 
a  ban.  on  MIRV,  then  we  would  have  a 
single  reentry  vehicle  system  that  could 
be  put  onto  cur  Minuteman  HI  missile 
and  our  Poseidon  missile. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,  As  I  understand,  the 
position  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts is  that  in  the  event  we  did  go 
ahead — if  we  did  go  ahead — with  the 
multiple  MIRVing.  which  the  Senator's 
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amendment  is  designed  to  prevent,  we 
would  preatly  increase  the  likelihood  that 
the  Soviet  Union  in  turn  would  feel 
compelled  to  go  ahead  with  multiple 
MIRVing. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Furthermore,  we 
would  greatly  increase  the  likelihood 
that  they  would  consider  a  first  strike, 
for  fear  that  we  might  initiate  a  first 
strike  before  they  did,  because  they 
would  feel  that  we  were  developing  a  first 
strike  capability. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  do  not  go 
ahead,  some  will  argue  that  we  are  not 
advancing  our  technology,  that  we  are 
not  advancing  our  capability,  but  how  do 
we  know,  absent  effective  unilateral  in- 
spection, that  the  Soviet  Union  is  not 
going  ahead  with  theirs?  I  take  it  that 
this  is  the  reason  why  the  Senator's 
amendment  would  provide  for  a  stronger 
second  strike  capability. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  So  that  whatever 
technological  advance  they  might  have, 
it  would  be  most  unlikely  to  be  preemp- 
tive. We  not  only  would  have  the  sub- 
marines, which  seem  to  be  pretty  much 
invulnerable  to  a  first  strike — and  no- 
body I  know  of  has  argued  that  they 
would  not  be — but  also,  we  would  have 
the  bombers,  which  are  mobile  and 
highly  invulnerable  to  a  first  strike,  and 
the  second  strike  weapons  which  the 
Senators  amendment  is  designed  to  im- 
prove. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Yes.  Because  the  exist- 
ing single  reentry  vehicle  systems  have 
not  been  Improved — the  old  Polaris  and 
the  old  Minuteman  I.  So  we  would  have 
to  improve  our  single  reenti-y  vehicle 
systems  if  we  were  to  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Union  on  a  limita- 
tion on  MIRV's. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts— and  I  know  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  would  join  me — will  call  up 
his  amendment  as  soon  as  he  can.  I 
know  that  there  are  considerations  he 
may  have  as  to  the  exact  timing  of  that. 
I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  get  some 
amendments  before  the  Senate,  and  I 
know  that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
and  other  Senators  would  like  to  have 
action  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  As  I  have  said,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  have  the  support  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
It  is  certainly  my  intention,  as  I  have 
said  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  to  call 
these  amendments  up  very  soon. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  for  the  clarity  and 
completeness  of  his  speech.  It  is  a  sub- 
ject matter  in  which  he  is  well  versed. 
He  has  worked  on  it  this  year  and  last 
year  and  perhaps  before.  The  committee 
heard  his  presentation  with  great  in- 
terest. I  am  sure  the  entire  membership 
of  the  Senate  will  be  interestad  in  this 
question. 


I  want  to  get  the  quotations  again  of 
just  what  the  President  of  the  United 
States  said  about  this.  The  Senator  has 
iliis  matter  now  before  the  Department 
of  Defense,  as  I  understand. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  That  is  correct.  I  have 
asked  the  Secretai-y  of  Defense  to  give 
the  department's  position  on  both  of 
these  amendments,  and  I  expect  a  reply 
momentarily. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  really  glad  the 
Senator  did  ask  that.  I  do  not  think  we 
ought  to  take  them  up  until  the  Senator 
has  received  a  response. 

This  morning,  in  anticipation  that  this 
matter  was  coming  up,  because  the  Sen- 
ator had  told  me  so,  I  initiated  inquiry 
over  there,  also,  that  the  committee  was 
Interested  in  the  subject.  Can  the  Sen- 
ator give  any  indication  when  he  might 
offer  them?  I  am  thinking  about  the 
prospect  of  getting  them  up  tomorrow, 
say,  or  this  week? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  had  thought  the  early 
part  of  next  week. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  We  are  really  in  a 
distressing  situation  here.  I  know  that 
the  Senator  is  always  willing  to  coop- 
erate  

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  certainly  am  always 
glad  to  do  so. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  With  the  committee, 
even  though  we  do  not  vote  together. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  In  response  to  the  in- 
quiry of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
a  great  deal  will  depend  upon  the  re- 
sponse I  receive  from  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Well,  it  is  a  very  im- 
portant matter.  I  was  not  suggesting  any 
hasty  consideration  here,  but  if  we  could 
get  it  up  this  week,  we  could  start  de- 
bate. I  do  not  know  whether  we  could 
finish  it  or  not,  but  the  Senator  makes  a 
good  suggestion  that  we  should  find  out 
what  the  Secretary  of  Defense  will  say. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  am  certainly  sym- 
pathetic to  the  Senator's  problems  here 
and  assure  him  that  I  will  move  as  ex- 
peditiously as  possible  in  calling  up  the 
amendments. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much.  As  of  now,  though,  he  merely 
submits  his  amendments  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  does  not 
propose  to  call  them  up  until  further 
notice? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorimi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ben- 
net).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  'Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MERCURY  CONTAMINATION  OF  THE 
WISCONSIN  RIVER 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Nation  is  facing  its  first  water  pollution 
crisis.  While  most  people  have  always 


thought  of  water  pollution  only  in  terms 
of  dirty,  unsightly  water,  the  present 
crisis  involves,  according  to  Secretary 
Hickel,  "an  intolerable  threat  to  the 
health  and  safety  of  Americans."  The 
cause  of  this  new  crisis  is  mercury  con- 
tamination. 

Within  the  past  3  weeks,  mercury  has 
been  found  in  large  quantities  in  many 
streams  and  rivers  throughout  the  United 
States.  Unrecognized  as  a  threat  until 
just  over  a  month  ago,  mercury  poison- 
ing has  already  caused  the  deaths  of  four 
persons  in  New  Mexico.  Waters  now 
threatened  by  mercury  contamination 
include  Lake  Onondaga,  parts  of  the 
Tennessee  River,  the  Mobile  and  Tom- 
bigbee  Rivers  in  Louisiana,  the  Missis- 
sippi River  above  New  Orleans,  the  Rio 
Grande  River  in  Texas,  Lake  Ontario, 
much  of  Lake  Erie,  and  many  rivers  in 
Alabama.  New  reports  of  contamination 
are  being  received  almost  daily  and  the 
Federal  Water  Quality  Administration 
has  established  a  special  emergency  task 
force  to  deal  with  the  crisis. 

Wisconsin,  my  State,  has  been  partic- 
ularly hard  hit  by  the  crisis.  Recently  I 
learned  that  the  Wisconsin  River  is 
heavily  contaminated.  According  to  a 
spokesman  from  the  Federal  Water 
Quality  Administration — FWQA — con- 
centrations up  to  1,000  parts  per  million 
have  been  found  in  sludge  deposited  at 
the  bottom  of  the  river  near  Port  Ed- 
wards. This  sludge  contains  the  highest 
concentration  of  mercury  reported  to 
FWQA  anywhere  in  the  country,  accord- 
ing to  the  same  spokesman.  Fish  tested 
at  various  points  along  the  river  have 
been  found  to  contain  concentrations  of 
mercury  ranging  from  1  part  per  10 
million  to  1.83  parts  per  million.  While 
these  quantities  appear  to  be  extremely 
small,  mercury  is  toxic  to  certain  species 
of  fish  in  concentrations  as  low  as  .004 
parts  per  million.  The  Federal  Water 
Quality  Administration  is  presently  at- 
tempting to  enforce  a  standard  of  .000 
parts  per  million.  Needless  to  say,  the 
concentrations  reported  In  fish  in  the 
Wisconsin  River  are  well  above  the  dan- 
ger levels. 

Perhaps  the  most  frightening  thing 
about  the  situation  Is  that  the  threat 
posed  by  the  mercury  may  persist  for 
many  decades.  Sludge  containing  as 
much  as  1,000  parts  per  million  now 
resting  at  the  bottom  of  the  Wisconsin 
River  may  pose  a  permanent  source  of 
contamination.  While  the  transfer  proc- 
ess between  the  sludge  and  the  river  wa- 
ter is  not  completely  understood,  it  is 
clear  that  the  mercury  does  not  sink 
harmlessly  to  the  bottom,  as  previously 
believed.  Michigan  State  University 
geologist,  Dr.  Robert  Ehrlich,  points  out 
that: 

We  failed  to  take  Into  account  a  process 
called  organic  complexlng — the  way  organic 
matter  In  lake  bottom  sediment  and  lake 
waters  pick  up  electrically  charged  atoms  of 
a  metal  like  mercury  and  force  them  into 
solution  throughout  a  lake. 

From  evidence  already  gathered,  it  is 
clear  that  mercury  contamination  may 
threaten  man  for  up  to  100  years.  Com- 
menting on  suggestions  that  all  plants 
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dumping  mercury  be  forced  to  cease  all 
discharges  immediately,  Richard  Ronk, 
mercuiT  project  officer  for  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  pointed  out  that: 
Even  If  we  close  all  the  plants  today,  the 
problem  won't  go  away.  The  mercury  will  still 
be  there,  and  nobody  can  really  tell  you 
how  long  it  will  take  the  biosphere  to  take 
cars  of  it. 

In  Sweden,  where  mercury  poisoning 
has  caused  a  drastic  decrease  in  the  bird 
poiJUlation,  scientists  have  predicted  that 
the  threat  will  persist  for  10  to  100  years 
unless  the  mercui-y  is  made  Inactive. 

The  symptoms  in  man  of  mercury 
poisoning  may  occur  weeks  to  months 
after  an  acute  exposure  to  toxic  concen- 
trations. For  this  reason,  no  one  really 
knows  how  much  damage  may  have  al- 
ready been  dene.  Mercury  is  a  slow  acting 
poison  which  gradually  destroys  the 
brain,  a  few  cells  at  a  time.  One  of  the 
first  signs  is  the  impairment  of  the  coor- 
dination of  muscle  movement.  With 
severe  intoxication,  the  symptoms  are 
irreversible  and  death  follows  within  a 
matter  of  months.  The  most  serious 
threat  caused  by  mercury  is  to  human 
fetuses.  Methyl  mercury  easily  pene- 
trates to  the  fetus  via  the  placenta,  and 
the  concentration  of  mercury  in  the  fetal 
blood  may  be  as  much  as  20  percent 
higher  than  in  the  mother.  Infants  with 
congenital  brain  damage  from  methyl 
meicury  are  born  to  mothers  who  show 
no  symptoms  of  methyl  mercury  poison- 
ing. Thus,  we  have  no  way  of  knowing 
how  many  unborn  children  may  have  al- 
ready suffered  brain  damage  as  a  result 
of  their  mothers  eating  contaminated 
fish. 

In  Wisconsin,  contamination  of  the 
Wisconsin  River  did  not  originate  with 
the  present  crisis.  The  dumping  of  mer- 
cm"y  into  the  river  has  been  going  on  for 
many  years.  The  Wyandotte  Chemical 
Co.,  identified  as  a  major  contributor, 
has  been  dumping  huge  quantities  of 
sludge  containing  more  than  20  pounds 
of  mercury  per  day  into  the  river  for  over 
3  years.  This  sludge,  containing  as  much 
as  20,000  poimds  of  mercury,  has  accu- 
mulated on  the  river  bottom  and  now 
covers  a  huge  area,  several  feet  in  depth. 
The  danger  posed  by  this  huge  accumu- 
lation is  clear.  Unless  it  is  removed  or 
made  biologically  inactive,  it  could 
serve  as  a  permanent  source  of  contami- 
nation which  would  infect  the  river 
water  for  decades.  In  view  of  the  ex- 
tren.e  danger,  the  question  now  is,  what 
can  be  dono  to  remove  the  threat? 

Unfortunately,  we  have  no  quick  or 
easy  solutions  available.  The  only  exten- 
sive research  conducted  to  date  on  the 
problem  has  been  done  in  Japan  and 
Sweden  where  mercury  poisoning  has  al- 
ready been  held  responsible  for  the  death 
of  almost  100  people.  We  still  do  not  un- 
derstand the  process  by  which  the  mer- 
cury is  liberated  from  the  sludge  and 
then  picked  up  by  fish  and  other  forms 
of  aquatic  life.  In  view  of  this,  there  is 
an  immediate  need  for  stepped  up  re- 
search on  all  levels.  We  need  to  concen- 
trate the  resources  of  every  applicable 
federal,  state,  and  scientific  agency.  We 
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need  a  solution  as  rapidly  as  possible — 
only  by  working  intensively  on  the  prob- 
lem at  all  levels  will  we  obtain  the  needed 
solution  quickly.  We  carmot  afford  the 
delays  caused  by  different  agencies  of 
the  government  working  at  cross  pur- 
poses. Cooperation  is  needed  on  all  levels. 
For  these  reasons,  I  have  today  asked 
the  Federal  Water  Quality  Administra- 
tion to  imdertake  a  joint  study  with  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  to  find 
a  solution  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  Wis- 
consin Department  of  Natural  Resources 
has  already  moved  to  sharply  reduce  the 
amount  of  mercury  being  diunped  into 
the  river.  The  Wyandotte  Chemical  Co. 
plant  has  cut  its  discharge  to  below  1 
poimd  per  day.  The  need  now  is  for  in- 
tensive study  of  ways  to  render  harmless 
the  mercury  which  is  already  in  the 
river. 

The  Federal  Water  Quality  Adminis- 
tration has  already  established  a  special 
task  force  to  deal  with  the  problem. 
Murray  Stein,  the  chief  enforcement  of- 
ficer of  FWQA,  has  indicated  that  he  is 
ready  to  provide  immediate  assistance  to 
any  State  which  requests  help.  He  points 
out  that  the  Federal  Government  has 
had  to  deal  with  the  crisis  nationwide 
and  that  FWQA  has  gained  much  valu- 
able experience  which  may  be  very  use- 
ful to  the  individual  States  in  dealing 
with  their  own  particular  problems.  Only 
by  sharing  the  experiences  gained  on 
both  the  Federal  and  State  levels  can  we 
avoid  duplication  and  futile  efforts  which 
only  lead  down  blind  alleys. 

In  the  battle  which  lies  ahead  of  us, 
time  will  be  a  crucial  factor.  Each  day 
that  goes  by  without  a  solution  repre- 
sents an  added  threat  to  the  health  of 
passibly  millions  of  people.  Mercury  is  a 
deadly  poison.  Every  Federal  official 
whom  I  have  contacted  has  termed  the 
present  crisis  extremely  serious — so  seri- 
ous that  FWQA  has  just  recently  refused 
to  release  any  further  information  on 
new  sources  of  contamination.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  is  prepared  to  enforce 
a  standard  of  zero  parts  per  million  in 
interstate  waters.  The  sludge  in  the  Wis- 
consin River  contains  as  many  as  1.000 
parts  per  million.  Under  the  circima- 
stances,  it  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the 
danger.  We  need  a  solution  as  quickly 
as  possible. 


THE  -VISTA  PROGRAM 

Mr.  JA^VITS.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
President's  personal  support,  the  Con- 
gress approved  last  December  a  2-year 
extension  of  the  poverty  program,  in- 
cluding the  essential  and  highly  success- 
ful program  known  as  Volunteers  in 
Service  to  America — "VISTA.  I  might 
mention  that  my  owti  daughter  has 
worked  in  two  summer  programs  for 
VISTA. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  always  been 
very  solicitious  and  deeply  involved  with 
the  development  and  success  of  'VISTA, 
I  felt  it  my  duty  to  acquaint  the  Senate 
with  the  problem  so  that  at  least  infor- 
mation on  the  matter  might  be  available. 

Begun  in  1965.  VISTA  is  now  beset  by 
differences  between  its  administrators  in 


Washington  and  what  is  claimed  to  be 
quite  a  number  of  volunteers  in  the  field 
as  to  the  goals  of  the  program  and  the 
most  effective  means  of  achieving  them. 

How  these  differences  are  resolved  may 
well  determine  whether  this  and  other 
poverty  programs  continue  with  the  com- 
mitment and  involvement  of  young 
America — an  involvement  as  essential  as 
the  involvement  of  the  poor  themselves 
if  we  are  to  make  the  needed  inroads  on 
the  pervasive  problems  of  poverty. 

Mr.  President,  among  these  opposi- 
tional features  which  have  been  called 
to  my  attention  are  the  following: 

Certain  of  the  VISTA  personnel  in  the 
field  assert  that  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity — -VISTA's  parent  agency — 
intends  to  move  its  VISTA  volunteers 
away  from  organizing  the  poor  to  be 
effective  participants  in  antipoverty  ef- 
forts, toward  the  less  controversial  t.isk 
of  providing  the  poor  with  social  ser\ices. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
takes  the  position  tliat  it  is  merely  at- 
tempting to  provide  "focus"  for  VISTA 
programs,  and  thai  it  favors  a  concept  of 
community  organization  as  being  a  group 
of  Americans  who  want  to  accomplish 
an  agreed  upon  social  purpose  in  pro- 
gram areas  such  as  health,  education, 
and  manpower,  economic  development, 
housing,  community  planning,  and  gen- 
eral sen'ices. 

VISTA  volunteers  are  also  greatly  con- 
cerned by  the  recent  decision  of  the 
President  regarding  occupational  draft 
deferments,  under  which  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  will  no  longer 
recommend  draft  deferments  for  VISTA 
volunteers.  And,  by  the  fact  that  'VISTA 
has  been  without  a  permanent  director 
for  more  than  2  years. 

Some  VISTA  volunteers  also  claim 
that: 

The  VISTA  budget  Ls  woefully  in- 
adequate and  that  this  has  resulted  in 
program  and  volunteer  cut-backs,  in  lack 
of  administrative  and  logistical  support, 
and  in  stifiing  of  initiative  regarding  de- 
velopment of  new  projects. 

The  VISTA  policy  is  determined  in 
Washington  without  adequate  consulta- 
tion with  community  groups  and  volun- 
teers in  the  field. 

Unlike  other  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity programs,  the  Economic  Op- 
portimity  Act  of  1964  has  no  provision 
for  over-riding  a  State  Governor's  veto 
of  VISTA  projects,  and  that  this  has 
forced  VISTA  to  be  politically  respon- 
sive to  the  established  government  struc- 
ture which  itself  may  not  be  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  the  poor. 

That  VISTA  training  has  been  in- 
adequate as  to  the  nature  of  VISTA  serv- 
ice— its  problems  and  possibilities — and 
VISTA  projects. 

That  VISTA  has  changed  its  recrtiit- 
ing  policies  to  emphasize  attracting 
older,  more  conservative  volunteers  in 
an  effort  to  reduce  the  level  of  contro- 
versy connected  with  the  program  but 
at  the  same  time  to  make  it  more  pedes- 
trian and  unimaginative. 

Concerned  with  these  matters  in  the 
VISTA  program  and  with  the  poverty 
program  in  general,  some  VISTA  volun- 
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teers  began  meeting  in  local  and  regional 
groups  in  an  attempt  to  enlist  congres- 
sional and  community  support  for  their 
position:  and  a  number  of  VISTA  volun- 
teers formed  the  National  VISTA  Al- 
liance to  press  these  and  other  issues. 

In  an  effort  to  present  their  case,  I  am 
informed  the  National  VISTA  Alliance 
has  sponsored  a  3-day  national  confer- 
ence ending  today  in  Washington,  D.C. 
It  is  claimed  that  approximately  350  to 
400  volunteers  and  exvoiunteers,  includ- 
ing some  elected  representatives  of 
VISTA  volunteers  in  the  Nation's  10 
VISTA  administrative  regions,  have 
gathered  in  Washington  and  have  been 
discussing  their  proposals  for  the  im- 
provemer.t  of  the  poverty  program  and 
have  been  meeting  vith  Members  of 
Ccnriress. 

As  I  am  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  committee  which  handle-:  this 
matter,  I  met  with  them  yesterday.  My 
conclusions  are  as  follows : 

Mr.  President,  first,  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues in  Congress  similarly  will  receive 
members  of  the  National  VISTA  Alliance 
Conference.  We  must  make  every  effort 
to  maintain  the  faith  in  our  government 
among  them.  Only  then  will  we  be  able 
to  call  on  them  for  their  boundless  initi- 
ative and  energy,  so  necesarj'  for  the  re- 
vital'zation  of  our  troubled  society. 

Furthermore,  I  would  commend  to  the 
members  of  the  National  VISTA  Alliance 
a  course  of  action  most  likely  to  result  in 
the  same  openess  that  characterized  the 
reception  by  Members  of  Congress  2 
months  ago  of  college  youth  over  the 
issue  of  the  war  in  Indochina.  In  this 
era  of  the  rhetoric  of  "confrontation," 
"demand,"  and  "mass  meetings,"  I  urge 
them  to  help  prove  that  young  Ameri- 
cans are  not  concerned  with  "confronta- 
tion for  the  sake  of  confrontation"  and 
with  "nonnegotiable"  proposals.  I  urge 
them  to  show  that  they  are  much  more 
concerned  with  truly  improving  our  sys- 
tem of  Government  through  a  reasoned, 
more  active  participation  in  that  system 
such  as  the  \'TSTA  program  Itself  rep- 
rei^ents.  I  urge  them  to  proceed  not  by 
coercive  demand,  but  through  petition 
for  redress  of  grievances  to  the  Members 
of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  not  attempt  to 
prejudge  the  ca?e  put  forth  by  the  VISTA 
Alliance,  for  I  arn  .«ure  that  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  has  reasoned 
answers  to  many  of  these  points. 

I  intend  personally  to  look  into  each 
of  these  and  oti'.er  assertions  to  de- 
termine which,  if  any,  of  these  claims  re- 
quire clarificaticn  or  even  changes  of 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  if  those  issues 
cannot  be  resolved  in  this  way,  it  may 
well  be  necessan,-  to  request  hearings;  in 
the  Subcommittee  on  Employment, 
Manpower,  and  Poverty  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
of  which  I  am  the  ranking  minority 
member. 

The  use  of  the  machinery  which  is 
readily  available  and  has  worked  so  well 
for  college  youth  in  respect  of  protests 
of  the  Indochina  war  can  work  just  as 


effectively  for  those  in  VISTA  who  feel 
these  aro  real  grievances.  I  strongly  urge 
they  take  advantage  of  that  course  ra- 
ther than  something  more  sensational 
but  something  which  I  feel  would  be  a 
regressive  course. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  relating  to  some  of  the  problems 
of  VISTA  which  was  published  in  the 
New  York  Times  on  .July  14,  1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Nixon   Sefkikg   a  Softer  Imahe  for  VISTA 

Washington. — The  Nixon  Administration 
Jias  begun  changing  the  Image,  composition 
and  role  of  VISTA,  the  so-called  "domes- 
tic peace  corps." 

One  purpose  apparently  is  to  end  com- 
p'.alnts  from  local  politicians  and  establish- 
ment groups,  particularly  in  the  South, 
about  the  poverty  agency. 

A  spokesman  for  the  agency  here  said  that 
the  changes  would  eliminate  the  confronta- 
tion tactics  employed  by  past  and  present 
volunteers  and  result  in  a  less  controversial 
organization  better  geared  to  serving  the 
rural  and  urban  poor. 

But  many  of  VISTA's  more  than  5,000 
volunteers  believe  the  Nixon  Administration 
is  actually  intent  on  ending  the  agency's 
technique  of  organizing  the  poor  to  achieve 
specific  goals. 

They  are  convinced  that  the  Administra- 
tion wants  VISTA  project  worlcers  themselves 
to  solve  the  problems  in  the  areas  where  they 
are  assigned,  rather  than  to  teach  the  poor 
how  to  handle  those  problems — often 
through  activism  that  upsets  local  establish- 
ments. 

Informed  estimates  of  the  number  of 
active  VISTA  dissidents  run  as  high  as  a 
third  of  the  program's  personnel.  Many  of 
them  are  young  white  males  who  were 
stunned  on  April  21  when  Donald  Rums- 
feld, director  of  VISTA's  parent  agency,  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  announced 
that  Job  deferments  from  the  draft  would 
not  longer  be  sought  for  volunteers. 

The  dissidents  have  been  meeting  In  small 
and  medium  sized  groups  during  the  last  two 
months  in  an  attempt  to  drum  up  Congre.^-.- 
sional  aud  community  support  to  resist  the 
current  policy  changes. 

POLITICAL    ROLE    URGED 

Angry  newsletters,  denouncing  the  na- 
tional leadership  of  VISTA  and  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  were  mailed  to  2,500 
volunteers  in  early  May.  Regional  meetings 
have  been  held  In  North  Carolina  and  Chi- 
cago. Another  is  taking  place  this  weekend 
in  Waterloo,  Iowa. 

The  conference  in  Chicago,  held  June  7,  set 
the  tone.  A  statement  denounced  President 
Nixon  as  unconcerned  about  the  poor  and 
said:  "VISTA  should  be  more  community 
oriented  and  less  work-project  oriented  so 
that  volunteers  can  become  Involved  in  a 
more  political  role." 

One  generally  acknowledged  problem  in 
VISTA  Is  an  admitted  lack  of  communica- 
tion between  the  leadership  and  field  work- 
ers. Another  is  the  fact  that  almost  40  per 
cent  of  the  top  administrative  positions  are 
either  empty  or  held  by  "acting"  personnel. 

VISTA,  whose  full  title  is  Volunteers  In 
Service  to  America  was  started  six  years  ago. 
It  appeared  at  the  start  to  be  one  of  the  most 
promising  and  successful  of  poverty  pro- 
grams. The  program  was  based  on  the  con- 
cept that  volunteers  could  go  Into  poverty 
areas  and  work  with  the  poor  for  one  or  two 
years.  It  attracted  a  large  number  of  young 
people  who  believed  in  political  actlv.im 
within  the  system.  Many  saw  In  VISTA  an 


opportunity  for  public  service  that  was  pref- 
erable to  the  military. 

In  the  early  stages,  the  program  had  no 
problem  getting  funds.  There  was  a  com- 
mon belief  by  volunteers  and  staff  members 
that  the  agency's  philosophy  of  community 
organizing  had  gained  widespread  accept- 
ance. 

But  the  Nixon  Administration  found  when 
it  came  to  office  that  criticism  of  VISTA  was 
increasing  chiefly  over  the  activism  en- 
couraged by  th3  volunteers. 

This  was  particularly  true  in  rural  areas, 
especially  black  rural  communities  in  the 
South.  But  Mayors  and  Governors  outside  the 
South  have  also  had  their  battles  with  vol- 
unteers. 

As  recently  as  June  8,  The  Governors  of 
Arizona.  Hawaii  and  Utah  complained  at  the 
opening  session  of  the  annual  Western  Gov- 
ernors conference  that  VISTA  volunteers 
were  spreading  discontent  among  the  poor, 
particularly  the  Indians. 

The  Alaskan  Legislature  has  voted  to  cut 
$85,800  from  the  state  budget  that  was  in- 
tended as  Alaska's  share  in  the  VISTA  pro- 
gram, thus  ending,  at  least  temporarily,  the 
program  in  the  state. 

Chester  Robert  Lane,  a  civil  servant  who 
Is  acting  director  of  VISTA,  said  in  a  recent 
interview  that  he  supported  the  Administra- 
tion's effort  to  change  the  poverty  agency's 
role  and  reputation. 

"Vista  is  no  longer  going  to  be  this  place 
where  you  can  do  your  own  thing  ,  .  .  espe- 
cially If  that  means  confronting  the  estab- 
lishment." he  commented. 

"We  hope,  predict  and  are  striving  for  a 
new  type  of  volunteer  who  will  work  within, 
the  system  and  lower  the  noise  level.  It  might 
make  VISTA  more  popular  and  more 
accented." 

The  agency's  leadership  has  already  made 
some  changes  in  its  recruiting  and  training 
programs  and  will  make  more  before  the  next 
annual  group  of  2,000  new  volunteers  begin 
training  this  July. 

Older  volunteers  are  being  sought.  Teen- 
agers and  active  radicals  aro  being  discour- 
aged from  applying.  New  guidelines  are  being 
drawn  up  that  reinforce  old  rules  forbidding 
political  Involvement  and  add  new  limits  on 
what  Is  permissible  for  volunteers. 

The  dissidents  questioned  in  person  or  by 
telephone,  who  preferred  not  to  be  identified 
for  fear  that  the  communities  they  were 
working  in  would  suffer  retaliation  by  some 
zealous  employes,  believe  that  the  new  ap- 
proach means  the   eventual  end  of  \^STA. 

A  volunteer  from  the  Southwest  com- 
mented, "They're  returning  to  the  Band-Aid 
approach  where  we  patch  up  a  wound  but 
don't  do  anything  about  the  cause." 

Another  noted  that  the  end  of  draft  defer- 
ments would  probably  mean  that  a  lot  of 
young  professionals  would  leave  VISTA.  "It 
was  an  honorable  way  of  serving  your  coun- 
try without  having  to  kill  Vietnamese,"  he 
said. 

Many  observers  In  Washington,  inside  and 
outside  of  VISTA,  are,  however,  hopeful 
about  the  long-range  future  of  the  program. 
They  say  that  even  mild,  conservative  volun- 
teers tend  to  become  radicalized  by  a  year's 
work  with  the  poor. 

But  a  major  current  worry  Is  the  long  time 
the  Republicans  have  taken  in  filling  the  top 
posts  in  th.e  agency.  Some  observers  fear  that 
v/ithout  the  political  clout  of  Presiedntlal 
appointees,  the  agency  will  lose  out  to  others 
in  tlie  fight  for  a  portion  of  the  increasingly 
tighter  budgets. 

VISTA  has  been  without  a  permanent  di- 
rector since  June  30,  1968,  when  William  H. 
Crook  resigned  to  become  United  States  Am- 
bassador to  Australia.  The  post  was  filled  by 
Padriac  M.  Kennedy  until  January  of  this 
year,  and  by  Mr.  Lane  since  then. 

The  director  that  Donald  Rumsfeld  Is  fald 
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to  want  Is  Ralph  Blumenthal,  24  years  old, 
a  former  White  House  aide.  But  Mr.  Blumen- 
thal is  currently  serving  a  six-month  stint 
m  the  Marine  Corps  and  will  not  be  available 
until  after  the  summer. 

Many  connected  with  VISTA  say  that  the 
lack  of  political  leadership  has  confused  the 
making  aiid  implementation  of  policy  and 
has  led  to  anticipatory  self-censorship  by 
permanent  staffers  who  do  not  know  the 
agency's  new  directions. 

But  Mr.  Lane  believes  that  the  O.E.O. 
leadership  is  providing  all  the  guidance  nec- 
essary. "Whenever  I'm  confiised,  I  just  walk 
In  and  talk  with  Rumsfeld,"  he  said.  "Then 
I'm  not  confused  anymore." 


ORDER    FOR    RECOGNITION    OP 
SENATOR  STENNIS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  to- 
morrow, following  my  remarks,  the  able 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Steknisj 
be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  30  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDIT.'G  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AGRICULTURE  FAILS  TO  BAN  DDT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
November  the  Etepartment  of  Agriculture 
announced  that  all  nonessential  uses  of 
DDT  would  be  phased  out  by  1971.  At 
that  time,  the  news  was  welcomed  by 
conservationists  and  scientists  who  had 
become  increasingly  concerned  o\er  re- 
ports that  DDT  was  causing  widespread 
damage  to  the  environment.  It  w£.s  con- 
sidered a  major  victory  for  consei-vation 
forces. 

Last  week  the  Department  reversad  the 
tough  stance  it  had  taken  almost  a  year 
ago.  It  refused  to  order  an  immediate 
suspension  of  all  nonessential  uses  of 
DDT  pending  a  full  review.  This  decision 
represents  a  severe  setback  for  the  en- 
vironmental cause.  It  represents  a  major 
victory  for  industry  forces  which  had 
argued  that  claims  made  against  the 
pesticide  have  been  greatly  exapgerated. 
In  a  statement  submitted  to  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  the  Department  flatly 
declared  that  DDT  is  not  sufficiently 
dangerous  to  pose  an  imminent  hazard 
to  human  health.  In  making  the  decision, 
the  Department  chose  to  ignore  the  pleas 
of  hundreds  of  biologists  and  concerned 
public  officials  who  have  viewed  the  con- 
tinued use  of  the  pesticide  with  alarm. 

The  Department's  decision  raises  sev- 
eral fundamental  questions  regarding  the 
future  use  of  DDT.  Until  the  decision,  it 
had  been  widely  a.'^sumcd  that  DDT  was 
being  rapidly  phasorj  out  and  that  it  was 
being  replaced  by  new,  less  persistent 
pesticides.  Until  last  week,  it  was  assumed 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
shared  this  view.  Under  the  Federal  In- 
secticide, Fungicide  and  Rodenticide  Act, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  the 
authority  to  rule  on  the  sale  of  all  pesti- 
cides in  interstate  commerce.  No  pesti- 
cides may  be  sold  in  interstate  commerce 
unless  they  are  registered  with  the  De- 
partment. Under  the  act,  the  Department 
has  the  power  to  cancel  the  registration 
of  pesticides  causing  harm  or  Injury  to 
man,  animals,  and  the  environment. 


Up  until  last  week,  it  was  widely  as- 
sumed that  the  Department  agreed  with 
most  scientists  that  DDT  had  served  its 
usefulness  and  that  it  would  shortly  be  a 
thing  of  the  past.  Last  week's  decision 
appears  to  have  changed  all  of  that.  Re- 
versing its  position,  the  Department  con- 
cluded that  "DDT  poses  no  imminent 
hazard  to  human  health."  In  effect,  the 
decision  not  to  suspend  the  general  use 
of  DDT  gives  the  manufacturers  of  the 
pesticide  another  year  to  delay  further 
attempts  to  restrict  its  use.  In  making  the 
decision,  the  Department  is  telling  the 
pesticides  m?.nufr.cturers  that  DDT  has 
a  future,  when  before  they  were  told  it 
had  none. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  question 
which  the  decision  raises  i'-.  does  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  actually  recog- 
nize DDT  as  a  threat  to  man  and  his 
en->irnnmcnt?  In  a  statement  submitted 
to  the  U.S.  court  of  appeals,  the  De- 
partment declared  that:  "We  know  of  no 
reported  injury  to  any  human  as  a  result 
of  the  u.-:e  of  DDT  in  accordance  with  di- 
rections."  To  further  buttress  its  position, 
the  Department  cited  a  .-^tudy  in  which 
human  volunteers  had  received  as  much 
as  35  milligrams  cf  DDT  per  man  per 
dr.y  for  21  consecutive  months  and  ey.ten- 
sive  medical  examinations  failed  to  .show 
any  adverse  effects  as  a  result  of  such 
exposure.  This  would  seem  to  suggest 
that  the  Department  believes  that  con- 
centT-aticnf  of  DDT  far  in  excess  of  those 
levc's  now  aiicv.cd  may  be  perfectly 
harmless  to  humans.  Based  on  the  evi- 
dence submitted,  it  is  open  to  question 
whether  the  Department  actually  believe? 
that  DDT  r.cses  a  threat  to  human 
health,  except  in  massive  doses. 

Unfortunatclv.  many  scientists  are 
convinced  that  DDT  represents  a  serious 
threat  to  both  man  and  his  environment. 
Dr.  Charles  F.  V/ur.>ter,  a  prominent  en- 
vironmental biologist,  recently  stated: 

DDT  has  long  been  known  to  be  an  ex- 
tremely serious  environmental  hazard,  al- 
though the  extremity  of  the  situation  has 
b°come  more  obviously  apparent  In  recent 
years. 

Among  the  dangers  cited  by  Dr. 
Wurster  and  others  are  the  following: 

DDT  causes  carnivorous  birds,  sea 
birds,  and  many  other  species  to  lay  egcs 
with  abnormally  thin  shells.  These  cgc; 
break  prematurely  resulting  in  cata- 
strophic declines  in  the  populations  cf 
these  species.  Controlled  experiments 
confirm  that  DDT  residues  were  the  cau- 
sative agents.  DDT  also  directly  kills 
large  numbers  of  birds. 

DDT  inhibits  reiiroducticn  of  fish,  with 
abnormal  mortality  of  the  fry  following 
the  contamination  of  the  adult  fish  and 
their  eg?s.  This  has  occurred  in  several 
fresh  water  species,  with  mortalities  of 
100  percent  of  the  fry  in  some  in.stance: . 
Controlled  experiments  confirmed  that 
DDT  residues  were  the  causative  agent-s. 
DDT  also  directly  kills  large  numbers  of 
fish. 

DDT  residues  do  great  damage  to  use- 
ful invertebrates  of  many  species.  Insect 
communities  are  frequently  disrupted  by 
the  killing  of  beneficial  predatory  and 
para.sitic  insects,  thereby  frequently  ag- 


gravating the  iasect  pest  problem  DDT 
was  intended  to  control.  It  kills  pollinat- 
ing insects.  It  also  damages  various  crus- 
taceans such  as  crabs  and  shrimp.  E'.en 
the  bases  cf  the  oceanic  chains,  the 
phytoplankton,  can  have  their  photo- 
svnthetic  activity  reduced  hy  a  few  parts 
per  billion  of  DDT  in  the  water. 

Probably  raoct  seriour  i.^  the  impact 
which  DDT  hr.s  on  man.  The  Mrak  report 
I'Ublished  by  the  Commission  on  Pesti- 
cides and  Their  Relationship  to  Environ- 
mental Health  established  clearly  the 
fact  that  DDT  is  causing  v.Klc^preari  in- 
jury to  man,  animals,  and  the  environ- 
ment. Despite  the  Department'.^  claim 
that  DDT  has  never  been  responsible  for 
anv  human  injurie>,  a  .study  done  at  the 
Uiiivertity  of  Mi'^mi  Medical  School 
.■showed  that  human  victims  of  teim.nal 
cancer  contained  twice  as  much  DDT 
re^dues  in  their  fat  as  did  victims  oi 
accidental  death.  To  quote  the  Mrak 
report: 

K  remarkable  degree  of  concurrence  has 
been  found  to  exi.=t  between  chemical  carci- 
nogenesis in  animals  and  that  in  man  where 
it  has  been  studied  closely. 

Despite  this  evidence,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  maintain.---  that  DDT  poses 
neither  an  i;nmin'?nt  hazard  to  human 
health  nor  to  fish  and  wildlife  The  im- 
plications of  this  new  position  are  ex- 
tremely disturbing.  It  brings  into  ques- 
tion the  policy  announced  by  the  De- 
partment last  November  that  all  non- 
essetnial  uses  of  DDT  would  be  phased 
out  by  1971.  If  the  Department  stands 
on  the  evidenc:"  presented  in  its  state- 
ment last  week,  there  i.'?  really  no  reason 
for  ever  phasing  out  DDT.  Based  on  the 
studies  quoted  by  the  Department,  DDT 
does  not  now,  nor  will  it  ever,  constitute 
an  imminent  hazard  to  fish,  wildlife,  man 
or  the  environment.  To  quote  the  De- 
partments statement: 

We  have  concluded  that  the  presently 
available  evidence  indicates  that  there  are 
some  adverse  effects  upon  certain  species  of 
fi.h  and  v,i:diife  as  a  restilt  of  the  use  of 
DDT,  but  that  sxich  effects  do  not  constitute 
an  Imminent  hazard  to  fi.sh.  wildlife,  or  the 
environment. 

In  new  of  Vrii^  statement,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  believe  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  intends  to  press  for  the  can- 
cellation of  all  non-essential  uses  of  DDT 
by  1971.  One  year  from  now,  will  the 
Department  suddenly  decide  that  DDT 
does  pose  an  imminent  hazard  to  man 
and  the  enviroimient?  In  1  year  v,-ill  DDT 
residues  build  up  to  such  an  extent  that 
Asriculturc  will  feel  justified  in  term- 
ing the  pesticide  a  threat  'o  human 
health?  Based  on  the  past  record  of  the 
Peoticides  Regulation  Division,  the  divi- 
sion responsible  for  ruling  on  all  regis- 
trations of  pesticides,  it  is  ver>-  doubtful 
whether  the  Department  will  press  for 
cancellation  of  all  general  uses  of  DDT 
by  the  promised  date  of  1971. 

Last  year  in  a  report  released  by  the 
House  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee, the  Committee  stated: 

The  Pesticides  Regulation  Division  did  not 
take  prompt  or  effective  cancellation  action 
m  cases  where  It  had  reason  to  l>elleve  a 
registered  product  might  be  Ineffective  or 
potentially  hazardous.  Although  the  division 
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has  had  specific  cancellation  authority  for 
more  than  5  years,  it  has  never  secured  can- 
cellation 0/  a  registration  in  a  contested  case 
(Italic  added.) 

In  fact,  the  committee  reported  that 
Agriculture  really  took  no  action  at  all 
when  a  registrant  contested  a  cancella- 
tion notice.  To  again  quote  the  committee 
report : 

Until  a  few  weeks  ago.  the  Pesticides 
Regulation  Division  did  not  even  have  proce- 
dures for  conducting  hearings  or  studies 
which  registrants  may  request  as  a  matter 
of  right  before  cancellaton  action  can  be- 
come effective.  When  registrants  receiving 
cancellation  notices  requested  hearings  or 
studies,  prosecution  of  the  cancellation 
action  was  halted  and  the  product  left  on 
the  market. 

What  is  more,  the  Committee  reported 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  had 
approved  for  sale  more  than  1,600 
pesticide  products  over  the  strenuous  ob- 
jections of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  during  the  5-year 
period  ending  June  30,  1969.  To  quote  the 
report  once  again : 

The  exact  number  Is  not  known  because  the 
Pesticides  Regulation  Division  does  not  keep 
records  of  products  registered  over  HEW 
objections  and  has  failed  or  even  refused  to 
Inform  HEW  of  action  taken  with  respect  to 
its  objections. 

Although  an  interdepartmental  agree- 
ment between  HEW  and  Agriculture  re- 
quiies  that  unresolved  HEW  objections 
be  referred  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture before  a  registration  if  approved, 
not  one  of  the  more  than  1,600  HEW  ob- 
jections was  so  referred. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  extremely  doubtful, 
in  view  of  this  record,  whether  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  actually  intends 
to  ban  aU  general  uses  of  DDT  by  1971  as 
promised.  And  yet.  the  Department  rec- 
ognizes that  it  has  made  a  public  com- 
mitment to  ban  all  such  nonessential 
uses.  It  is  only  too  aware  of  the  bad  name 
which  DDT  has  acquired  in  recent  years. 
To  attempt  to  convince  the  general  pub- 
lic at  this  stage  that  DDT  is  not  really 
dangerous  would  be  virtually  impossible. 
If  DDT  is  to  remain  as  a  major  pesticide, 
new  justifications  for  its  continued  use 
must  be  developed.  Last  week's  state- 
ment to  the  court  of  appeals  suggests 
that  the  Department  may  have  found 
the  needed  justification  for  the  contin- 
ued use  of  DDT.  The  key  to  the  new  pol- 
icy is  the  concept  of  essential  use.  If  it 
can  be  demonstrated  that  a  particular 
use  of  DDT  is  absolutely  essential  to  the 
public  health  or  welfare,  that  use  can  be 
continued  despite  the  risks  to  the  en- 
vironment. Evidence  that  the  Depart- 
ment Is  placing  new  emphasis  on  this 
essential  use  doctrine  is  found  in  last 
week's  statement: 

We  conclude  that  the  xise  of  DDT  should 
continue  to  be  reduced  In  an  orderly,  prac- 
ticable manner  which  will  not  deprive  man- 
kind of  uses  which  are  essential  to  the  pub- 
lic health  or  welfare.  To  this  end,  there 
should  be  a  continuation  of  the  comprehen- 
sive study  of  essentiality  of  particular  uses 
and  evaluation  of  potential  substitutes. 

The  key  word  in  this  statement  is  "es- 
sential." Unfortunately  essential  use  is 
open  to  subjective  Interpretation.  Most 


important,  it  Li  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture which  has  the  legal  authority  to 
determine  which  uses  of  DDT  are  essen- 
tial and  which  are  nonessential  to  the 
public  health  or  welfare.  As  has  already 
been  pointed  out,  the  Department  has 
never  secured  cancellation  of  a  regis- 
tered use  of  DDT,  essential  or  nonessen- 
tial, in  the  ca.se  which  has  been  con- 
tested. Every  single  time  a  pesticide 
manufacturer  has  cliallenged  a  possible 
cancellation  of  a  particular  use  of  DDT, 
the  Department  has  chosen  to  abandon 
the  case  and  allow  the  product  to  re- 
main on  the  market. 

Which  side,  the  public  or  the  industry, 
will  the  Department  take  in  the  event 
of  future  disputes?  No  one  can  predict 
with  certainty,  but  once  again  the  past 
record  of  the  Pesticide  Regulation  Divi- 
sion suggests  that  industry  may  have  an 
influential  voice  in  such  decisions.  The 
House  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee reported  on  three  individuals  who  ad- 
vised the  PRD  on  registration  questions 
while  serving  in  various  capacities  with 
major  pesticide  manufacturers.  Each  of 
the  individuals  were  involved  in  actions 
which  raised  serious  questions  of  a  con- 
flict of  interest.  I  shall  only  cite  one  of 
the  three  cases  examined  by  the  Com- 
mittee. The  following  account  is  quoted 
from  the  House  Committee  report: 

Although  Shell  Chemical  Co,  Is  one  of  the 
largest  producers  of  registered  pesticide  prod- 
ucts. Dr.  T.  Roy  Hansberry.  an  official  of  one 
of  the  company's  affiliates,  was  appointed  to 
a  1965  task  force  examining  criteria  used 
by  the  Pesticide  Regulation  Division  In  de- 
termining whether  pesticide  registration  ap- 
plications should  be  approved.  Before  the 
appointment  was  made,  an  individual  In  the 
Agriculture  Research  Service  personnel  di- 
vision certified  on  Dr.  Hansberry's  personnel 
clearance  form  that  the  agency  did  not  know 
of  any  official  business  with  his  private  em- 
ployer which  might  constitute  a  conflict  of 
Interest. 

The  other  two  cases  involve  similar  di- 
rect conflicts  of  interest. 

How  much  influence  the  pesticide  in- 
dustry has  had  on  recent  Department  de- 
cisions is  impossible  to  determine.  One 
measure  of  industry's  influence  is  seen 
in  the  preliminary  results  of  a  full  scale 
review  of  all  uses  of  DDT  which  is  still 
underway  within  the  Pesticides  Regula- 
tion Division.  According  to  a  Department 
spokesman,  54  out  of  an  estimated  100 
uses  of  DDT  have  already  been  identified 
as  "essential  to  the  public  health  or  wel- 
fare," and  additional  uses  are  now  un- 
dergoing review.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  guess  how  many  uses  of  DDT  will 
eventually  be  protected  as  "essential," 
and  thus  exempt  from  any  general  ban 
on  the  pesticide  by  the  time  the  study  Is 
completed. 

Even  in  the  event  that  the  Department 
rules  that  a  particular  use  of  DDT  is  non- 
essential, and  thus  should  be  banned,  the 
appeal  process  virtually  insures  that  no 
ban  can  be  imposed  for  at  least  2  years. 
A  long  series  of  hearings  and  official  re- 
views must  be  made  before  any  final  ac- 
tion can  be  taken  against  a  particular 
use  of  DDT.  In  most  cases,  a  company 
appealing  a  possible  cancellation  can  ex- 
pect at  least  another  2  years  of  unre- 


stricted use,  regardless  of  the  final  out- 
come. Should  the  appeal  be  successful, 
and  so  far  every  single  appeal  ever  made 
has  been,  the  company  is  free  to  continue 
to  market  the  product. 

These  facts,  alone,  cast  grave  doubt  on 
the  Department's  intention  to  enforce 
its  decision  of  last  November  to  ban  all 
nonessential  uses  of  DDT  by  1971.  a 
number  of  companies  whose  sole  product 
is  DDT  have  vowed  to  fight  the  Depart- 
ment's policy  to  the  very  end.  This  means 
that  every  single  cancellation  notice  will 
be  contested,  in  all  likelihood.  Knowing 
this,  the  Department  certainly  was  aware 
that  last  week's  decision  not  to  impose 
an  immediate  suspension  of  all  nonessen- 
tial uses  of  DDT  will  allow  these  com- 
panies to  delay  any  general  ban  planned 
for  next  year  at  least  another  2  years. 
The  appeals  will  virtually  insure  that  no 
effective  limitation  on  DDT  can  be  im- 
posed before  early  1973. 

The  Department's  decision  is  particu- 
larly unfortunate  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  good  substitutes  now  exist  for  vir- 
tually all  general  uses  of  DDT.  Alterna- 
tive integrated  control  techniques,  in- 
cluding the  use  of  chemical,  biological, 
and  other  pest  management  procedures 
are  available  which  are  as  effective  as 
DDT  and  do  not  have  the  adverse  effects 
of  DDT  on  the  environment.  A  number 
of  new  pesticides  have  been  developed 
which  are  much  less  persistent  than  DDT 
which  are  equally  effective.  A  number  of 
these  are  now  on  the  market  and  are 
available  for  general  use. 

Mr.  President,  the  refusal  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  issue  an  im- 
mediate suspension  of  all  nonessential 
uses  of  DDT  raises  grave  questions  con- 
cerning the  future  of  the  pesticide.  Con- 
trary to  the  position  taken  by  the  De- 
partment, many  scientists  are  convinced 
that  DDT  poses  a  continuing  threat  to 
man  and  his  environment.  They  point  out 
that  the  pesticide  persists  for  many  years 
and  that  it  is  diflQcult  to  predict  what 
the  long-range  effects  on  human  beings 
will  be.  In  view  of  this  uncertainty,  the 
Department  should  have  taken  every 
precaution  against  the  continued  use  of 
DDT,  rather  than  issue  a  blanket  state- 
ment that  it  "poses  no  imminent  hazard 
to  human  health."  It  may  be  impossible 
to  reverse  the  damage  done  by  DDT  to 
the  environment — our  aim  now  should  be 
to  prevent  further  damage,  not  encour- 
age the  continued.  Indiscriminate  use  of 
the  pesticide. 

I  urge  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  carefully  reconsider  its  decision.  We 
must  take  Immediate  steps  to  restrict  the 
further  use  of  this  pesticide.  I  would 
hope  that  after  reviewing  all  the  facts 
the  Department  will  reverse  its  decision 
and  Immediately  suspend  all  general  use 
of  DDT  pending  the  completion  of  a  full 
investigation.  We  cannot  afford  further 
delay. 

Mr.  President,  last  night's  issue  of  the 
Evening  Star  carried  a  story  which  illus- 
strates  the  dangers  which  I  have  just  re- 
ferred to.  In  a  story  entitled  "Defense 
Department  Selling  Banned  Pesticide," 
the  Star  reported  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment  has    offered    for   sale    94,000 
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pounds  of  the  highly  toxic  pesticide 
Dieldrin,  whose  use  has  been  banned  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  Dieldrin, 
a  persistent  pesticide  estimated  to  be 
five  to  50  times  as  toxic  as  DDT,  is  one 
of  the  most  deadly  poisons  known  to 
man.  The  Defense  Department  did  not 
notify  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of 
its  intention  to  sell  the  pesticide,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  quantity  offered  for  sale 
is  three  times  the  amount  Agriculture 
lias  approved  for  nationwide  use  this 
year. 

Mr.  President,  this  type  of  action  has 
got  to  be  stopped.  It  is  another  example 
of  the  lack  of  control  over  the  use  and 
sale  of  very  dangerous  pesticides.  The 
lack  of  coordination  between  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  Department 
of  Defense  in  such  matters  is  truly  shock- 
ing. Clearly,  there  is  a  need  for  u  single 
pesticide  control  agency  which  will  su- 
pervise the  use  of  these  deadly  chemicals 
by  all  agencies  of  the  Government.  We 
can  no  longer  allow  each  department  to 
set  its  own  policy  in  this  vital  area.  A 
uniform  Federal  policy  is  vital. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  article  which 
appeared  in  last  night's  Washington 
Evening  Star. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Dieldrin  Is  Surplus:    Defense  Department 

Selling  B.anned  Pesticide 

(By  Roberta  Hornlg) 

The  Defense  Department  Is  selling  as  sur- 
plus property  94,000  pounds  of  the  highly 
toxic  pesticide,  dieldrin,  whose  use  has  been 
banned  by  one  federal  agency  and  reduced 
by  another  because  of  its  potential  hazard  to 
the  nation's  environment. 

The  dieldrin — -a  persistent  pesticide  esti- 
mated to  be  5  to  50  times  as  toxic  as  DDT — 
is  included  In  a  catalog  of  Items  for  sale 
through  the  department's  surplus  sales  office 
in  Ogden,  Utah.  It  Is  in  liquid  form  and  Is 
being  stored  at  the  Umatilla  Army  Depot  in 
Hermlston,  Ore.  Bids  are  to  be  opened  .4ug.  4. 

The  sales  offer  to  the  highest  bidder  esti- 
mates the  pesticide  to  have  a  value  of  $33,732. 
It  is  being  offered  in  5-gallon  palls  and  Is 
advertised  as  being  "unused"  and  in  "good 
condition." 

The  item  is  casually  listed  among  other 
such  surplus  items  as  an  electric  range:  a 
dishwasher,  film  and  a  popcorn  m.Tchine. 

Interior  Secretary  Walter  J.  Hlckel  last 
month  unconditionally  banned  use  of  diel- 
drin on  any  Interior  lands  after  department 
scientists  linked  the  dea<h  of  seven  bald 
eagles — the  U.S.  national  b.rd  and  a  vanish- 
ing species — to  dieldrin. 

The  Agriculture  Department,  responsible 
for  registering  pesticides,  has  outlawed  its 
u.5e  near  any  bodies  of  watf.-r  and  is  consider- 
ing a  cutback  In  other  u.ses. 

The  Defense  Department  sale  represents 
more  than  three  times  as  much  dieldrin  as 
Agriculture  has  approved  for  use  nationwide 
this  year. 

A  Defense  Department  spokesman  said 
yesterday  that  the  sale  had  the  approval  of 
the  armed  forces  pest  control  review  board 

When  asked  why  the  department  was  sell- 
ing the  pesticide,  the  spokesman  said  that  it 
"is  in  excess  to  our  needs."  He  said  Defense 
had  offered  the  94.000  pounds  to  all  other 
federal  agencies  and  when  It  had  no  takers, 
decided  to  put  it  on  the  open  market  as  a 
surplus  item. 

The  spokesman  said  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment had  "unofficially"  heard  about  the  In- 
terior  ban   and   Agriculture's   cutback   pro- 


posals but  that  It  was  going  ahead  with  the 
sale  because  it  had  no  "official  word"  on  any 
bans. 

Defense  did  not  notify  Agriculture  of  Its 
sales  Intention,  but  both  departments  said 
notification  by  Defense  is  not  required. 

Friends  of  the  Earth,  a  conservation  orga- 
nization, has  written  Deputy  Defense  Secre- 
tary David  Packard  urging  him  to  withdraw 
the  dieldrin  from  the  surplus  sale  but  has 
received  no  reply. 

Joe  B.  Browder,  Washington  director  of 
the  organization,  told  Packard  in  a  letter  that 
If  no  non-insecticide  use  can  be  deiermlned 
lor  the  dieldrin,  that  it  be  destroyed  by  using 
a  procedure  that  will  prevent  contamination 
of  the  environment. 

At  least  five  states — Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
Florida,  Pennsylvania  and  California — have 
restrictions  on  the  use  of  dieldrin  and  other 
states  are  considering  them. 

Like  DDT,  dieldrin  is  "persistent,"  meaning 
that  it  stays  around  in  the  environment  a 
lo:ig  time  It  Is  not  as  long  lasting  as  DDT 
but  is  considered  as  bad  because  of  Its 
toxicity. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  ALLEN  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
tomorrow  the  able  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama <Mr.  Allen)  be  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes  immediately  upon 
conclusion  of  the  remarks  of  the  able 
Senator  from  Mississippi  iMr.  Stennis'. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
upon  the  conclusion  of  the  remarks  of 
the  able  Senator  from  Alabama  *Mr. 
Allen)  there  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business,  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
UNFINISHED  BUSINESS  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  And  that 
at  the  conclusion  thereof  the  unfinished 
business  be  laid  before  tlie  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .=0  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RAILROAD  RETIREMENT  ACT 
AMENDMENTS— CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 


to  the  bill  fH.R.  15733)  to  amend  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  pro- 
vide a  temporal^  15-percent  increase  in 
annuities,  to  cliange  for  a  temporary 
period  the  method  of  coriputing  Interest 
on  investments  of  the  railroad  retirement 
accounts,  and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask 
unanimoiLs  consent  for  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ben- 
nett). The  report  will  be  read  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

•  For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  July  28,  1970,  page  25999, 
Congression.\l  Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report  ? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  as 
chaii-man  of  the  Senate  conferees  on 
H.R.  15733,  the  bill  to  provide  a  tem- 
porary 15-percent  increase  in  railroad 
retirement  benefits,  I  urge  adoption  of 
the  report  of  the  conference  committee. 

Tliis  is  a  very  imiwrtant  bill  to  the 
more  than  1  million  persons  who  re- 
ceive benefits  under  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  and  I  know  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  interest  in  this  bill  in  the 
Congress.  Last  December  we  enacted 
legislation  to  provide  a  15-percent  in- 
crease in  social  security  benefits.  Since 
that  time,  recipients  of  railroad  retire- 
ment benefits  have  been  asking:  "What 
about  a  similar  increase  for  us?" 

Their  concern  is  under.standable  and 
certainly  justified.  We  all  know  the  par- 
ticularly harsh  impact  of  inflation  on 
retired  persons  living  on  limited,  fixed 
incomes. 

The  delay  in  enacting  this  legislation 
does  not  result  from  any  lack  of  con- 
gressional concern  for  retired  railroad 
workers  and  their  dependents  and  sur- 
vivors. Soon  after  the  first  of  tiie  year 
the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  began  hearings  on 
this  bill.  The  committee's  able  and  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  Mr.  Staggers,  took 
a  personal  interest  in  this  bill  and  made 
every  effort  to  expedite  its  progress.  The 
Hcuse  passed  the  bill  on  April  7  and.  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Subcommittee.  I  immediately 
scheduled  hearincs  on  the  House  bill. 
These  hearings  were  held  within  10  days 
after  pa.ssage  by  the  House.  The  bill  was 
reported,  with  amendments,  to  the  full 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  on 
May  5,  rejwrted  by  the  full  committee 
to  the  Senate  on  June  16,  and  passed  by 
the  Senate  on  Jime  25. 

Tlie  House  did  not  concur  in  the  Sen- 
ate amendments  and  requested  a  con- 
ference. The  conference  committee  met 
six  times  before  finally  reaching  agree- 
ment last  Thursday. 

All  of  us  who  dealt  with  this  bill  in 
both  Houses  were  in  agreement  that  rail- 
road retirees  were  eminently  entitled  to 
a  15-percent  increa.se  in  benefits,  the 
same  as  .social  security  recipients.  We 
were  further  agreed  that  the  benefit  in- 
crease should  be  made  retroactive  to 
January  1,  1970,  the  same  effective  date 
as  the  recent  social  security  increase. 
The  difficulty,  however,  lay  in  finding  a 
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suitable  method  of  financing  the  in- 
crease. Unlike  social  security,  the  rail- 
road retirement  system  does  not  enjoy 
the  luxury  of  a  financial  surplus.  In  fact, 
because  of  an  ever  declining  number  of 
railroad  workers,  the  railroad  retirement 
account  has  an  actuarial  deficit  even 
thoUfih,  at  present,  its  annual  income 
exceeds  its  annual  expenditures. 

The  House  proposed  tx)  pay  for  the 
benefit  increase  by  increasing  the  inter- 
est rate  on  funds  in  the  railroad  retire- 
ment account,  which  are  invested  in 
U.S.  Ti-easury  oblisations.  The  House 
version  of  this  bill  would  have  required 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  deter- 
mine each  month  the  highest  rate  of  in- 
terest paid  on  any  U.S.  obligation  form- 
ing part  of  the  public  debt  and  having  a 
maturity  date  of  longer  than  3  years.  If 
the  rate  deteiinincd  by  the  Secretary 
should  be  higher  than  the  rate  of  inter- 
est then  being  paid  on  any  of  the  saecial 
obligations  in  the  railroad  retirement 
account,  the  SecretaiT  would  be  required 
to  reinvest  the  railrcad  retirement  spe- 
cial oblisations  at  the  hieher  rate.  The 
Secretarj-  would  be  required  to  follow 
this  procedure  each  month,  with  the  re- 
sult that  all  special  obligations  in  the 
railroad  retirement  account  would  have 
to  be  lemvested  every  niontli  in  which 
intei-e.>t  rates  went  up.  The  bill  included 
no  requirement  for  reinvestment  v;hen 
interest  lates  went  down  so  the  railroad 
retirement  account  would  have  been 
guaranteed  the  unique  advantage  of  the 
highest  possible  rate  at  all  times.  It 
would  be  a  truly  "no  risk"  investment 
policv. 

I  was  concerned,  along  with  the  other 
members  of  the  committee,  that  such  a 
substantial  departure  from  past  invest- 
ment practices  should  not  be  undertaken 
without  a  complete  study  of  the  merits  of 
the  proposal  and  its  likely  consequences. 
It  may  be  that  the  railroad  retirement 
account  is  deserving  of  a  greater  return 
on  its  investment.  On  the  other  hand,  an 
increased  yield  for  the  railroad  retire- 
ment account  could  be  viewed  as  a  prec- 
edent for  all  similar  Federal  Govern- 
ment trust  funds.  According  to  the 
Treasury  Department,  if  the  same  in- 
vestment policy  provided  in  the  House 
bill  for  the  railroad  retirement  account 
were  to  be  applied  to  all  similar  trust 
funds,  the  annup.l  cost  to  the  government 
would  be  approximately  $2.5  billion. 

The  Senate  therefore  amended  the 
House  bill  to  delete  the  interest  rate  pro- 
vision. Thus,  the  Senate  bill  provided 
no  new  financing  for  the  benefit  increase. 
It  was  felt  that  the  railroad  retirement 
account  could  carry  the  benefit  increase 
for  the  limited  term  of  this  legislation 
while  a  study  was  being  made  of  the  best 
methods  to  finance  benefits. 

This  amendment  was  at  the  core  of 
our  differences  in  conference.  The  House 
conferees  felt  that  some  financing  should 
be  provided  for  the  benefit  increase.  The 
Senate  conferees  were  very  much  in  ac- 
cord with  that  desire,  but  were  also  of 

the    opinion    that    any   new    financing 
should  be  provided  in  a  manner  that 

would   not   establish   a  precedent   that 

might  be  exploited  by  other  Government 

trust  funds. 


The  dispute  was  resolved  by  a  very 
constructive  proposal  from  the  Treasury 
Department  having  to  do  with  a  revision 
in  the  redemption  policy  applied  to  obli- 
gations held  by  the  railroad  retirement 
account.  The  details  of  the  proposal  are 
set  out  in  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Secretary's  letter  be  re- 
printed    at     the     completion     of     my 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
I  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  the  agreement  of  the  conferees  was 
premised  upon  the  revision  in  redemp- 
tion policy  expressed  in  the  Secretary's 
letter  and  our  decision  was  made  in  re- 
liance upon  the  Secretary's  offer.  If  there 
were  to  be  any  later  departure  from  that 
policy,  I  feel  certain  that  we  would  want 
to  reconsider  our  decision  which  permits 
the  necessary  financing  to  be  provided 
through  administrative  policy,  rather 
than  through  legislation. 

The  conferees  have  determined  that  it 
is  possible  for  additional  funds  to  be  pro- 
vided for  the  railroad  retirement  account 
by  anticipating  the  effect  of  a  recom- 
mendation by  the  Advisory  Council  on 
Social  Security  with  respect  to  a  revision 
of  the  statutory  formula  establishing  the 
interest  rate  on  trust  fund  investments.  I 
have  a  paper  which  explains  this  revi- 
iion  in  detail  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  also  may  be  appended  to  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objecting  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  2.^ 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  The  bill  as  reported 
by  the  conferees  contains  legislative  lan- 
guage to  facilitate  this  aspect  of  the  in- 
vestment policy. 

The  benefits  to  the  railroad  retirement 
account  from  these  two  changes  in  in- 
vestment practices — one  administrative 
and  one  legislative — will  amount  to 
nearly  S200  million  over  the  next  10 
years,  almost  the  same  amount  as  would 
have  been  provided  through  the  financ- 
ing provisions  contained  in  the  version  of 
the  bill  passed  by  the  House. 

Because  of  continuing  uncertainty  as 
t^.  the  future  prospects  of  the  railroad 
retirement  account,  and  because  of  the 
need  to  provide  additional  income  for 
the  account  in  order  to  avoid  serious  ac- 
tuarial deficiencies,  the  conferees  agreed 
that  the  increase  provided  herein  shall 
be  a  temporary  one  expiring  on  June  30, 
1972.  This  was  the  original  termination 
date  established  by  the  House  and  is  6 
months  longer  than  the  termination 
date  contained  in  the  Senate  version  of 
the  bill. 

I  should  note  that  the  committee  re- 
ports on  this  legislation,  both  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House,  call  for  new  legisla- 
tion prior  to  the  expiration  of  this  bill  so 
that  railroad  retirement  beneficiaries  vill 
not  suffer  a  reduction  after  June  30,  1972. 
The  bill  also  provides  that  a  complete 
study  of  the  railroad  retirement  system 
shall  be  made  by  an  independent  Com- 
mission jointly  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  by  Congress  for  that  purpose. 
I  am  very  pleased  that  the  House  re- 


ceded from  its  position  and  accepted  the 
Senate  amendment  providing  for  this 
study  of  an  independent  Commission. 
The  Commission  must  report  back  to 
Congress  its  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions no  later  than  June  30,  1S71.  The  bill 
also  provides  that  the  Commission  shall 
employ  an  independent  actuary,  who  is 
qualified  in  the  evaluation  of  pension 
plans,  to  make  an  actuarial  evaluation  of 
the  railroad  retirement  account. 

We  are  hopeful  th?t  the  Commission 
r;tudy  will  provide  us  with  guidelines  for 
the  future  in  dealing  with  this  fimd, 
which  is  so  important  to  the  welfare  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  railroad  work- 
ers and  retirees.  It  is  anticipated  that  the 
results  of  this  study  will,  among  other 
things,  provide  a  basis  for  extending  the 
present  15-percent  increase  beyond  June 
30.  1972. 

I  am  particularly  grateful,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  the  kindness  and  cooperation 
of  Mr.  Staggers,  chairman  of  the  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, whose  constructive  suggestions 
were  responsible  in  large  measure  for  the 
.settlement  of  differences  between  the 
Senate  and  House  on  this  bill.  Mr.  Stag- 
gers has  long  been  known  for  his  devo- 
tion to  the  welfare  of  workers  in  the  rail- 
road industry  and  his  performance  on 
this  bill  again  demonstrated  his  interest 
and  concern. 

I  also  want  to  commend  the  represent- 
atives of  the  Treasury  Department  who 
worked  with  us  closely  on  this  bill.  The 
two  Under  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury, 
Mr.  Paul  A.  Volcker  and  Mr.  Charls  E. 
Walker,  worked  closely  with  us  along 
with  Mr.  Phil  Potter  of  the  Treasury  con- 
gressional liaison  office.  Their  intelligent 
and  constructive  assi.<:tance  was  enor- 
mously helpful  to  us  in  our  labors  on 
this  bill. 

Exhibit  1 
The  Secret aby  op  the  Treasuhy, 

Washington,  D.C.,  July  28, 1970. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  Eagleton, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Railroad  Retire- 
ment, Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  B.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  House-pa.';sed 
version  of  H.R.  15733.  a  bUl  to  provide  a  tem- 
porary increase  In  railroad  retirement  bene- 
fits. Included  a  provision  which  would  change 
the  method  of  investing  funds  of  the  retire- 
ment account.  This  provision  was  designed  to 
increase  the  account's  income  as  a  way  of 
financing  the  Increased  benefits  As  you 
Icnow,  the  Treasury  opposed  this  provision  in 
the  House-passed  bill  on  the  groimd  that  the 
proposed  formula  was  an  unsound  procedure 
and  that  It  would  be  an  unwise  and  costly 
precedent.  The  provision  was  deleted  from 
the  bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate. 

I  understand  that  this  difierence  has  been 
a  principal  matter  of  disagreement  between 
the  conferees.  In  order  to  assist  In  the  resolu- 
tion of  that  disagreement,  the  Treasury  has 
carefully  reviewed  the  investment  procedures 
of  the  Railroad  Retirement  account.  On  the 
basis  of  this  review,  we  are  prepared,  as  a 
substitute  for  the  House's  proposed  change 
in  the  investment  procedure,  to  change  the 
procedure  under  which  special  obligations  is- 
sued to  the  account  are  redeemed  to  make 
benefit  payments.  We  estimate  that  this 
change,  which  can  be  made  administratively, 
would  produce  $168  million  of  additional  in- 
terest Income  for  the  account  over  the  next 
8  years,  after  which  the  change  In  redemp- 
tion procedure   would  not  increase  income 
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(although  the  additions  to  the  account 
through  increased  income  in  those  3  years 
would,  of  course,  continue  forever  to  earn 
interest). 

Under  the  present  procedure,  receipts  dur- 
ing a  nscal  year  are  invested  in  temporary 
special  obligations  which  mature  on  the  last 
day  of  that  fiscal  year;  on  the  la^t  day  of  the 
fiscal  ysa.-.  all  available  funds,  Including  the 
temporary  special  obligations  maturing  that 
day,  are  invested  in  special  obligations  ma- 
turing in  seven  years,  the  maximum  permis- 
sible because  of  the  statutory  Interest-rate 
ceiling  on  loncer-term  obligations.  To  make 
benefit  payments  and  other  outlays,  te-r.pi-- 
rary  special  ;5£ues  manuring  v;ith*n  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year   are  redeemed  flfit,  starting 
with  the  ones  with  the  lowest  yields.:  if  funds 
are  needed  for  outlays  and  there  are  no  cur- 
rent-vear  maturities,  specl.il  issues  maturing 
in  the  earliest  year  after  the  current  year  aie 
redeemed,    beginning   with   those    with    the 
lowest  yield  and  working  through  the  year. 
Since  the  account  runs  at  a  substantial 
deficit  through  the  fi£cal  yea*-,  until  the  so- 
cial security  Interchange  and  interest  pay- 
ments are  made  at  the  end  of  the  year,  re- 
demption of  current-year  investments  does 
not  provide  enough  money  to  meet  outlays, 
and     it     is     always     necessary     to     redeem 
throughout  the  year  a  sub.=;tantial  amount  of 
special     issues     maturing     in     later     years. 
Through  this  process,  over  half  a  billion  dol- 
lars of  special  obligations  Issued  when  rates 
were   lower    in    earlier    years    are    redeemed 
before    maturity    each    year    (even    though 
permanent  investments  in  an  even  greater 
amount  are  made  at  current  higher  rates  at 
the  end  of  the  year).  Our  proposal  would 
speed   up   this   conversion    of   the   account's 
portfolio  to  higher  yields  by  moving  to  the 
end  of  the  redemption   cycle  those  special 
obligations  whose  mati'.rity  had  to  be  short- 
ened   because    cf    the   statutory    celling   on 
long-term  bond  rates. 

The  attached  table,  showing  the  account's 
Investments  in  special  issues  at  the  time  of 
the  annual  permanent  Investment  last  June 
30.  will  Illustrate  how  this  tvill  operate.  Since 
receipts  will  not  be  adequate  during  the 
current  year  to  cover  outlays,  under  the 
present  p'rocedure  the  first  redemptions  will 
be  the  4'>  notes  of  1974.  next  the  4ia% 
notes  of  1974,  then  the  43,470  not«s  of  1974. 
and.  if  that  is  still  not  enough,  the  4% 
notes  of  1975  will  be  used.  The  proposal  is 
to  chan5;e  this  procedure  in  only  one  re- 
spect: after  the  4';.  notes  of  1974  and  the 
4'8%  notes  of  1974  are  used,  the  4%%  notes 
of  1974  will  be  sldpped.  the  4^r  and  i''a"c 
notes  of  1975  will  be  redeemed,  and  so  on. 
The  434%  notes  of  1974  can  be  skipped  be- 
cause the  reason  those  notes  mature  in  that 
year  is  that  the  statutory  interest-rate  cell- 
ing, which  does  not  permit  the  issuance  of 
obligations  With  rates  over  4>4'7o  at  ma- 
turities of  over  seven  years,  prevented  the 
use,  when  these  obligations  wore  issued  in 
1967,  of  maturities  of  up  to  15  years,  as  had 
been  the  policy  when  interest  rates  were 
below  4V4  %  and  the  statutory  rate  ceiling 
did  not  Inhibit  the  use  of  longer  maturities. 
By  speeding  up  the  conversion  of  the  port- 
folio to  higher  yields,  the  proposed  change 
will  substantially  Increase  the  account's  in- 
terest Income.  The  Treasury  recognizes  that, 
in  all  the  circumstances,  there  may  be  valid 
reasons  for  the  proposed  method  of  handling 
redemption  of  special  issues  in  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Account. 

Assuming  the  Congress  approves  a  Con- 
ference Report  deleting  the  House-passed 
provision  changing  the  method  of  Investing 
funds  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  account, 
the  Treasury  will  adopt  immediately  this 
ne\7  redemption  procedure. 
Sincerely, 

David  M.  Kennedy. 


RAILROAD  RETIRLMENT  ACCOUNT-CURRENT  HOLDINGS  OF  SPECIAL  ISSUES,  AS  OF  JUNE  30,  1970  (FINAL) 

|ln  thousands  of  dollars] 


Date 


4  41,  Ali  5»i  6' 2 

percent         percent         percent         percent         percent 


Proposed 

investment 

7>i 

Total  percent 


Total 

holdings, 

special 

issues, 

June  30, 

1970 


June  30, 
June  30. 
June  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
June  ?0, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
.'jne  30, 


1971. 

1972. 

1973., 

1974.. 

1975  . 

1976 

1977. 

1978. 

1979 

1980. 

1981. 


72, 129 
185,091 
185,091 
185,091 
185. 091 


409,289  .. 


23.110 

23,110 482,623  .. 

23  110  547,948 

23, 101  

23,110 

208,201  208.201 

208,201  208.201 


504,  528 

690, 824 
856. 149 
208, 201 
208. 201 


847,447 


504, 528 
690,  824 
856,  149 
1.005,648 
208, 201 
208, 201 
208.201 


1982 

1983 

1984 

1985  


ToUI. 


812,493 


531,952        409,289 


482,623        647,948     2,884,305        847,447       3,731,7S2 


Note:  Amount  available  lor  investment  June  30,  1970,  $847,447, 

Exhibit  2 
E^:PLA^'ATION  of  Revised  Formi'la  for  Cal- 

CrLATING   RKTtniN   ON   INVESTMENT   OF  RAIL- 
ROAD Retirement  Account 

Present  lav.-  provides  that  the  special  ob- 
ligatkns  issued  to  the  railroad  retirement 
account  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  equal 
to  the  average  market  yield,  computed  at 
the  end  of  the  month  preceding  the  date  of 
.s.=ue,  borne  by  all  marketable  Treasury  obli- 
gations not  due  until  after  the  expiration  of 
three  years  For  obligations  issued  during 
July,  this  formula  produces  a  rate  of  l^e'~r. 

The  interest  rates  on  special  obligations 
Issued  to  the  social  security  trust  funds  are 
governed  by  similar  statutory  formulas.  The 
current  Advisory  Council  on  Social  5  jcurlty 
(such  a  Council  is  set  up  every  fi'. e  years 
to  make  recommendations  on  suc.al  security 
mrtt';rs)  is  recommending  that,  if  the  stat- 
utory limits  on  interest  rates  (which  now 
prevents  the  issuance  of  long-term  bonds. 
leaving  for  Investment  of  the  funds  only 
notes,  which  can  be  no  more  than  seven 
years  to  maturity)  Is  not  repealed,  the  stat- 
utory formula  governing  interest  rates  on 
special  obligations  issued  to  the  sccia!  se- 
curity trust  funds  should  be  changed  to 
make  the  interest-rate  computations  con- 
iiitent  with  the  fact  that  only  notes  can  be 
issued.  This  would  be  done  by  eliminating, 
in  computing  the  average  yields  on  out- 
.'.tanding  obligations,  the  yields  on  Treasury 
bonds,  which  would  result  in  a  formula 
priKiucing  a  higher  yield. 

The  reason  it  would  produce  a  higher  yield 
Is  that  outstanding  bonds,  all  of  which  were 
Issued  in  earlier  years  when  rates  were  lower, 
have  lower  market  yields  than  notes  because 
of  two  tax  advantages:  (1)  a  substantial 
part  of  the  Income  earned  on  them  is  taxable 
at  the  capital-gain  rate,  and  (2)  they  can 
be  used  at  par  value  to  pay  estate  taxes.  Since 
neither  of  these  tax  advantages  has  any  value 
to  a  Government  trust  fund,  there  is  logic 
in  eliminating  these  lower-yielding  bonds 
from  the  average  used  in  computing  the  rate 
which  will  be  applied  to  the  obligations 
which  can  be  issued  to  the  funds,  whose 
permissible  maturity  excludes  bonds.  H.R. 
15733  includes  the  necessary  legislative  lan- 
guage to  make  this  change  as  to  the  rail- 
road retirement  account. 

If  such  a  formula  were  used  to  compute 
the  rate  on  obligations  Issued  to  the  railroad 
retirement  account.  It  would  produce  a  rate 
of  734%  for  obligations  issued  during  July. 
This  Is  ',8  %  blgber  than  the  rate  derived 
from   the  present  statutory   formula.  It  Is 


estimated  that  the  higher  rates  under  the 
proposed  formula  would  increase  the  ac- 
count's interest  income  by  $27.5  million  over 
the  next  8  years.  The  attached  table  shows 
the  increase  by  years: 

Estimated  increase  in  interest  income  to 

railroad  retirement  account 

[In  millions] 

1971    $0.  1 

1972   .6 

1973    .8 

1974   1.7 

1975    2.8 

1976   4.1 

1977    - 7.3 

1978    10.2 

Total    - 27.5 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
lion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


ADJOURNMENT   UNTIL    11    A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  KEIWEDY.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
be  no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance  with  the 
previous  order,  that  the  Senate?  stand  ad- 
journed until  11  a.m.  tomorrcv. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  lat 
4  o'clock  and  46  minutes  p.m.j  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thursday, 
July  30,  1970,  at  11  a.m. 


CONriRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  July  29,  1970: 

In  the  Coast  Gtahd 

The  nominations  beginning  Wayne  R. 
Gronlund,  to  be  lieutenant  (Junior  grade), 
and  ending  Robert  A.  Melvln  ni.  to  be  lieu- 
tenant, which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congressional 
Record  on  July  9. 1970;  and 

The  nominations  beginning  Frederick  K, 
Farner,  to  be  lieutenant  (Junior  grade),  and 
ending  Gary  F.  Van  Nevel,  to  be  lieutenant, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  appeared  In  the  Congressional  Record 
on  July  21,  1970. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— W^erf/iesrfai/,  July  29,  1970 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward  G. 
Latch.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

We  are  laborers  together  with  God. — 
I  Corinthians  3:9. 

Almighty  God,  from  whom  we  come, 
with  whom  we  live,  and  in  whose  fellow- 
ship is  our  true  life,  we  bring  our  spirits 
to  Tl^iee  in  the  quiet  of  this  moment  of 
prayer.  From  the  tumult  and  turmoil  of 
the'world  we  enter  the  sanctuarj*  of  Thy 
presence  seeking  peace  and  strength  and 
wisdom  as  we  face  the  duties  of  this  day. 

Empower  all  within  the.se  hallowed 
and  historic  walls  who  labor  for  the  good 
of  our  country  and  who  endeavor  to  lead 
our  people  in  ju.'^t  ways  to  bring  to  their 
tasks  the  very  best  that  is  within  them, 
ever  standmg  up  for  the  truth,  siding 
with  justice,  and  strengthening  the  good 
will  in  our  world. 

In  the  spirit  of  the  Master  we  pray. 
Amen. 


THE   JOURNAL 

The    Journal    of    the    proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
lington, one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  the  follow- 
ing resolution: 

S.    Res.   434 

ReiOlved.  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  Hon.  Michael  J.  Klrwan.  late  a 
Representative  from  the  State  of  Ohio. 

Rcsolied.  That  a  committee  of  two  Sena- 
tors be  appoinied  by  the  Presiding  Officer  to 
Join  the  committee  appointed  on  the  part  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  the  deceased  Representative. 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  transmit  an  enrolled  copy 
thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resohed,  That,  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  the 
Senate  do  now  adjourn. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  iH.R. 
16916'  entitled  "An  act  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Office  of  Education  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agreed  to  the  House  amendments 
to  Senate  amendments  numbered  3  and 
38. 


PERMISSION  FOR  HOUSE  MAN- 
AGERS TO  FILE  CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT ON  H.R.  16915,  LEGISLATIVE 
BRANCH  APPROPRIATIONS.  1971 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 


may  have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file 
a  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
169151  making  appropriations  for  the 
legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1971.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  91-1354) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
16915)  "making  appropriations  for  the  leg- 
islative branch  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971.  and  for  other  purposes,"  hav- 
ing met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ment numbered  34. 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 36,  42,  and  43,  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  33:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  33,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  ■'$572,900";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  44:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  44.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  projKJsed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$5,178,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  nimibered  45 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  45,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$74,020,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  In  dis- 
agreement amendments  numbered  1.  2,  3,  4. 
5.  6.  7.  8,  9,  10.  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19, 
20.  21.  22,  23.  24.  25,  26,  27.  28,  29,  30.  31,  32. 
35,37,  38.  39,  40,  and  41. 

George  W.  Andrews, 
Sidney  R.  Yates, 
Bob  Ca3£v. 
Prank  E.  Evans, 
George  Mahon, 
Frank  T.  Bow, 
OniN  Lancen, 
Ben  Reifel. 
Dei.  Clawson. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Joseph   M.   Montqya. 
Ralph  W.  Yarborough, 
James  B.  Pear.son. 
Norris  Cotton, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  16915)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Legislative  Branch  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971,  and  for 
other  purposes,  submit  the  following  state- 
ment in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  and  recommended  in  the 
accompanying  conference  report  as  to  each 
of  such  amendments,  namely: 


Amendments  Nos.  1  through  31:  Reported 
In    technical    disagreement.    Inasmuch    as 


these  amendments  relate  solely  to  the  Senate 
and  in  accord  with  the  long  practice,  under 
which  each  body  determines  its  own  house- 
keeping requirements  and  the  other  con- 
curs therein  without  intervention,  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  will  offer  mo- 
tions to  recede  and  concur  in  Senate  amend- 
ments Nos.  1  through  22  and  Nos.  24  through 
31. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and  concur  in 
Senate  amendment  numbered  23  with  an 
amendment  providing  tliat  $200,000  shall  be 
available  for  obligations  incurred  in  fiscal 
year  1970  for  inquiries  and  investigation.?,  as 
requested  by  the  Senate. 

HOUSE     OP     REPRESENTATIVES 

Amendment  No.  32 :  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  providing  gratuiUes  to  the 
widows  of  two  deceased  Members. 

JOINT     ITEMS 

Amendment  No.  33:  Appropriates  $572,900 
for  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  instead 
of  $542,900  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$592,900   as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  Ncr  'W:  Appropriates  $236,110 
for  salaries  and  e.xpenses  cf  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Printing  as  proposed  by  the  House 
Instead  of  $255,243  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  35:  Reported  in  technical 
di.-sagreeinent.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  to  appropriate  $253,110  for  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing  instead  of 
$272,243  as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  includ- 
ing $17,000  for  compiling,  preparing,  and  in- 
de.xing  material  for  the  1970  edition  of  the 
Biographical  Congressiona'.  Directory  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

ARCHITECT  OF  THE  CAPITOL 

Amendment  No.  36:  Appropriates  $2,442,- 
526  for  Capitol  Buildings  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate  instead  of  $2,431,600  as  proposed 
by  the  House. 

Amendments  Nos.  37  through  40:  Reported 
In  technical  disagreement.  These  amend- 
ments relate  solely  to  Senate  activities  and 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  will 
offer  motions  to  recede  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendments. 

Amendment  No.  41 :  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  In  the  Senate  amendment  pro- 
viding for  the  transfer  of  fiscal  year  1971 
funds  for  Library  Buildings  and  Grounds, 
F\irniture  and  Furnishings,  to  the  Librarian 
of  Congress  by  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
for  expenditure  in  accord  with  Public  Law 
91-280,  approved  June  12,   1970. 

LIBRARY    OF    CONGRESS 

Amendment  No.  42:  Appropriates  $21,- 
573,100  for  salaries  and  expenses  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  instead  of  $21,330,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  43:  Appropriates  $3,594,500 
for  the  Copyright  Office  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  instead  of  $3,548,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House. 

Amendment  No.  44:  Appropriates  $5,178- 
000  for  the  Legislative  Reference  Service  in- 
stead of  $5,013,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $5,286,800  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 

GENERAL    ACCOUNTING    OFFICE 

Amendment  No.  45:  Appropriates  $V4.- 
020,000  for  salaries  and  expenses  Instead  of 
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$73,712,000   as   proposed   by  the   House   and 
$74,750,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

George  W.  Andrews, 

Sidney  R.  Yates, 

Bob  Casey, 

Frank  E.  Evans, 

George  Mahon, 

Prank  T.  Bow, 

Odin  Langen. 

Ben  Reifel, 

Del  Clawson. 
Managers  on  tlie  Part  of  the  House. 


THE  POLLUTION  CRISIS 

(Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. » 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
know  how  the  pollution  inversion  af- 
fected others  yesterday — but  I  had  a 
dreadful  time — breathing.  The  air  out- 
side was  lurflt  for  living  things.  The  air 
inside  was  cooled — but  just  as  foul.  The 
pollution  crisis  descended  on  Washing- 
ton for  a  cruel  and  silent  visit. 

The  problem  calls  for  drastic  action. 
The  problem  calls  for  a  demonstration 
effort  to  provide  a  public  measurement 
of  the  pollution  effect  of  the  internal 
combustion  engine.  These  conditions 
warrant  an  emergency  pollution  alert 
under  which  all  but  emergency  vehicle 
movement  is  suspended  until  the  foul, 
contaminated  air  is  cleaned  out.  This 
kind  of  a  demonstration  effort  would 
give  every  citizen  in  the  area  an  oppor- 
timity  to  measure  what  pollution  is 
doing  to  us.  This  kind  of  a  demonstra- 
tion would  bring  the  message  home  to 
Congress  and  the  administration  which 
have  failed  to  provide  a  realistic  solution. 

What  are  we  doing  to  ourselves  and 
how  long  can  we  wait?  My  neighbors 
are  frightened.  They  properly  wonder 
whether  their  children  will  be  permitted 
to  live  a  full  lifespan.  I  share  their  con- 
cern. 

Tiie  most  dreadful  damage  occm-s  in 
the  central  city,  where  the  pollution  in- 
version takes  its  heaviest  toll.  I  am  re- 
questing a  comparison  of  death  records 
from  respiratory  diseases  during  these 
days  of  ixillution  inversion  with  the  days 
of  the  previous  week.  Tliese  records  will 
tell  in  death  an  irrefutable  story  that, 
by  our  delays  and  indifferences,  innocent 
people  have  been  condemned  to  death 
by  pollution. 

Several  weeks  ago,  I  requested  the  ad- 
ministration to  designate  the  Lewis  Re- 
search Center  laboratorj'  as  the  official 
Government  agency  to  study  methods  of 
controlling  the  pollution  emission  of  the 
internal  combustion  engine  and  to  re- 
view alternate  methods  of  propulsion. 
This  agency  with  its  2.800  engineers  and 
facilities  designed  for  propulsion  analy- 
sis is  the  best  equipped  facility  in  Amer- 
ica to  meet  this  challenge. 

I  urge  that  Congress  and  the  admin- 
istration act  with  dispatch  to  face  up 
to  the  urgency  of  this  crisis. 


ute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the  cit- 
izens of  several  eastern  cities  are  suf- 
fering from  a  severe  air  pollution  situa- 
tion because  of  a  stagnant  inversion  lay- 
er which  covers  the  eastern  seaboard. 
Everyone  suffers,  but  particularly  those 
with  respiratory  problems  such  as  asth- 
ma, hay  fever,  emphysema,  and  bron- 
chitis. 

Here  in  the  Washington  area  we  have 
made  some  headway  in  reducing  the  lev- 
els of  sulphur  dioxide  from  fuels  and  par- 
ticulate matter  from  open  burning.  But 
si.ch  pollutants,  as  carbon  monoxide,  and 
nitrates  of  oxygen  from  automobile  ex- 
haust, are  a  major  part  of  the  summer- 
time problem. 

There  are  Federal  requirements  for 
antipollution  devices  on  many  cla.sses  of 
automobiles,  but  presently  State  gov- 
ernment has  the  opportunity  and,  indeed, 
the  responsibility  to  the  extent  possible 
to  see  that  these  devices  are  fimctioning. 
I  have  high  praise  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  moving  ahead  to  incorpo- 
rate the  checking  of  PCV  valves  on  those 
cars  requiring  them  in  their  regular  in- 
spections. If  the  valve  is  not  operating', 
the  motorist  must  replace  it.  The  De- 
partment of  Motor  Vehicles  is  also  in 
the  process  of  installing  emission  mon- 
itoring devices  in  its  inspection  stations. 
This  monitoring  system  will  enable  the 
inspector  to  inform  a  motorist  if  his  car 
is  polluting  at  exces-^ive  rates.  As  soon 
as  the  Federal  standards  for  used  car 
emissions  are  set,  the  District  will  be 
ready  to  enforce  them. 

I  wish  I  could  say  that  Maryland  were 
cooperating^'  in  reducing  exhaust  pollu- 
tion in  our  m.etropolitan  area,  but  the 
State  has  no  regular  auto  inspections. 
We  all  suffer  from  this  gap  in  enforce- 
ment. I  have  lon.g  urged  regular  auto- 
motive inspection  in  Maryland,  and  I 
hope  Maryland  and  all  States  v.hich  do 
not  have  regular  automotive  inspection 
will  assume  their  responsible  roles  in  the 
fight  against  air  pollution.  Air  pollution 
cannot  be  licked  by  one  level  of  govern- 
ment alone — it  is  a  team  effort. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 


INSPECTION  OF  MOTOR  VEHICLES 
BY  STATES  TO  REDUCE  AIR 
POLLUTION 

I  Mr.  GUDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  17,548. 
INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  AND  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  HUD  APPROPRI- 
ATIONS, 1971 

Mr.  EVINS  cf  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  call  up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill 
(H.R.  17548)  making  appropriations  for 
sundry  independent  executive  bureaus, 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  agen- 
cies, offices,  and  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  statement  of  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu 
of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  Kou.'=e. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

IRollNo.  237] 

Anderson,  Edwards,  La.       Murphy,  N.Y. 

Tenn.  Eshleman  Ottlnger 

Earing  Fallon  Pelly 

Berry 
BlaL:gi 
Blanton 
Bray 
Brock 
Bush 
Button 
Bvrne,  Pa. 
Celler 
Chlsholm 
Clark 
Clay 
Conyers 
Coughliu 

Cramer  Matsunaga  Tunney 

Cunningham      May  Weiiker 

Dawson  Mayne  Wydler 

Ue  la  Garza  Meikill 

Dl^g"  •  Morton 

T.ie  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  367 
Members  have  ansv\ered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


Flood 

Polloek 

Flowers 

Powell 

Flynt 

Rarlck 

Gallagher 

Held,  N.Y. 

Goodllng 

Rivers 

Gubser 

R  ;'-ers.  Colo 

Hawkins 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Hebert 

Riiseuthal 

Howard 

Roudebush 

Irhord 

Rvan 

Karth 

Scheuer 

King 

Srhneobell 

Lloyd 

Sebellus 

McEwen 

Slkes 

CONFERENCE      REPORT  ON      H.R. 

17548.       INDEPENDENT  OFFICES 

AND    DEPARTMENT    OF  HUD    AP- 
PROPRIATIONS.   1971 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  statement  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

'For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  July  28, 
1970. > 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee  'during  the 
reading  i .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimoas 
consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
.statement  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  cf  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Tenne.-see  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  bring  back  to  the  House  a  conference 
report  on  tlie  Independent  Offices  and 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Appropriation  bill  for  1971. 
This  is  a  big  bill.  It  is  a  good  bill.  It  is 
certainly  an  important  appropriation  bill 
serving  the  needs  of  this  Nation. 

The  bill  provides  $18,009,525,300  for 
some  22  departments  and  agencies  of 
Government,  including  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

We  began  the  hearings  on  this  bill  in 
February.  It  passed  the  House  on  May  12. 
The  Senate  passed  the  bill  on  July  7. 
Since  then  we  have  had  some  long,  hard 
conferences. 

The  bill  is  the  result  of  some  hard 
compromises,  and  the  conference  report 
sets  forth  those  compromises. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  by  way  of  suinmarj',  the 
budget  ccm^idered  by  the  House  was  for 
S17,216.8'2C,500.  The  amended  budget 
now  totals  $17,468,223,500. 

The  bill  passed  by  the  House  was  $17,- 
390.212.300.  This  is  less  than  the 
amended  budget  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress for  theie  agencies. 

However,  the  Senate  bill  totaled  $18.- 
655.019,500  and  wls  about  $1.2  billion 
over  the  amended  budget.  The  Senate 
bill  was  $1,264  billion  over  the  House  bill. 

We  had  to  give  some.  We  have  made 
some  adjustments.  This  conference  re- 
port is,  like  al!  conference  reports,  the 
result  of  give  and  take. 

First  let  me  identify  the  major  in- 
creases in  the  conference  report. 

For  construction  of  Federal  buildings 
by  the  GSA  the  conferees  added  $31,- 
895,800  above  the  budget.  There  are  some 
21  Federal  building  projects  in  this  bill, 
and  the  $31  million  added  for  these  proj- 
ects is  necessary  largely  for  cost  escala- 
tion of  Federal  building  construction 
since  the  projects  were  initially  funded. 

Another  increase,  which  is  one  of  the 
major  increases,  is  $105  million  for  vet- 
erans medical  care.  I  want  everyone  to 
hfar  and  understand  this.  The  House 
added  S25  million,  as  Members  will  re- 
call, on  a  vote  for  veterans  medical  care. 
The  Senate  added  $80  million  more, 
which  makes  a  total  of  $105  million  added 
to  the  budget  for  the  veterans  medical 
c^re. 

There  has  been  some  talk  about  veto- 
in?  the  bill.  I  believe  it  is  idle  rumor. 
When  the  facts  are  known  and  under- 
stood abcnt  this  bill  I  do  not  believe  the 
Prtsdent  will  entertain  the  thought  of 
vetoing  it — money  needed  for  veterans 
medical  care  and  the  housing  programs. 

Another  major  increase  is  $350  million 
for  urban  renewal.  The  amount  approved 
by   the  Senate  was  $700  million  above 


the  House  bill  and  we  brought  it  down 
to  $350  million. 

Members  will  recall  that  $350  million 
was  added  on  the  House  floor  for  grants 
for  basic  water  and  sewer  facilities.  The 
House  voted  on  this  popular  program — 
and  it  was  overwhelmingly  approved.  It  is 
needed.  The  Senate  committee  took  it 
out,  but  it  was  put  back  in  the  bill  on 
the  Senate  floor. 

I  repeat,  the  three  major  increases  in 
this  bill  are:  $105  million  for  veterans 
medical  care,  $350  million  for  water  and 
sewer  grants  adopted  by  both  the  House 
and  Senate,  and  $350  million  for  urban 
renewal. 

The  funds  for  urban  renewal  are,  by 
far,  less  than  the  cities  of  this  Nation 
want  and  need. 

In  addition,  there  was  SIO  million 
added  for  the  housing  for  the  elderly  and 
handicapped.  This  item  was  not  in  the 
budget.  Members  all  know  the  popularity 
of  that  program  and  the  need  for  hous- 
ing for  the  eiderly  and  the  handicapped. 
The  Senate  added  $25  million,  and  the 
conference  report  provides  $10  million 
for  this  program. 

Now  let  me  briefly  summarize  some  of 
the  cuts  and  reductions.  I  have  given 
you  the  increases.  Here  are  the  reduc- 
tions we  made:  $165  million  for  interest 
subsidies  to  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Banks.  The  request  was  for  $250  million 
for  these  interest  subsidies.  We  cut  this 
to  $85  million.  We  made  cuts  in  the  NASA 
program  below  the  budget  totaling  $64,- 
325.000.  This  will  be  the  sixth  year  that 
the  space  program  has  been  cut.  We  cut 
some  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  programs  about  $60 
million.  Cuts  to  independent  agencies 
and  other  boards  were  $16.3  million  for 
a  total  in  cuts  of  $305,594,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  cut  from  this  bill 
$305  million. 


The  major  uicicases  that  I  mentioned 
are  for  medical  care,  urban  renewal,  and 
water  and  sewer  grants. 

Tlie  Senate  bill  at  one  time  was  $1.2 
billion  above  the  budget.  As  we  have  cut 
this  back,  we  are  now  only  $541  million 
above  the  budget  in  this  conference 
report. 

This  is  a  big  bill.  We  feel  that  your 
House  conferees  vvon  the  conference.  Let 
me  tell  you  that  there  were  55  items  in 
disagreement.  We  were  able  to  reduce  26 
of  them  while  only  one  was  increased. 
That  one  addition  was  for  Federal  build- 
ing construction.  The  remaining  28  items 
in  conference  v.ere  primarily  language 
changes,  technical  differences,  and  limi- 
tations on  expenditures.  The  increase  of 
S105  million  for  medical  care  will  provide 
the  highest  level  of  medical  care  in  the 
histoiy  of  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
We  are  going  to  insist  on  quality  medical 
care  for  the  veterans  of  this  Nation.  The 
largest  item  in  the  bill  is  $9,065,528,000 
for  all  of  the  programs  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  which  includes  about  $2 
billion  for  medical  care  and  veterans 
hospital  construction.  We  also  have  an 
expanded  veterans  hospital  construction 
program  in  this  bill. 

We  were  able  to  cut,  I  repeat,  $645,- 
494.200  from  the  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  that  in  the 
18  years  I  hav3  served  on  this  bill  and 
6  years  as  chairman,  it  has  become 
harder  to  hold  the  line,  but  we  have 
fought  for  a  proper  balance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  important  bill 
and  a  good  bill.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  report. 

I  shall  include  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  complete  summary  of  the  legis- 
lative history  for  the  amounts  recom- 
mended by  appropriation  item,  for  the 
Department  and  agencies  that  are  being 
funded  herein. 


\* 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  CONFERENCE  ACTION 
INDEPtNDENT  OFFICES  AND  HUD  APPROPRIATIONS  BILL,  1971  (H.R.  17548) 


Agency  and  Item 
(1) 


New  budget 

(obligation,!!) 

authority.  1970  i 

(2) 


Amended  budget 

estimates  ot  new 

(obligational) 

authority.  1971 

(3) 


Recommended 
in  the  House 
bill  for  1971 

(4) 


Recommended 

in  Senat? 

bill  tor  1971 

(5) 


Conference  action  compared  with- 


Conference 
action 

(6) 


Budget 
estimate 

(7) 


House  bill 
(8) 


Senate  bill 
0) 


TITLE  I 
INDEPENDENT  OFFICES 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission 
Salaries  and  expenses  ._ J890,  000 

Ci»il  Service  Commission 

Sa'aries  and  expenses: 

Appropriation 43. 132.  500 

By  transfer (7.794,000) 

Annuities  under  special  acts. 1,265,000 

Government    payment    for    annuitants,    em- 
ployees health  benefits _ .  - .  41, 185,  OGO 

Payment  to  civil  service  retirement  and  dis- 
ability fund- ..   230,815,600 

Federal  Labor  Relations  Council,  salaries  and 
expenses -.- 300,000 

Total.  Civil  Service  Commission 316,699, 100 

Commission  on  Government  Procurement 
Salaries  and  expenses 700,  000 

Footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


M5S,000  W58.000  $958,000               $958,000  - 

48  619  000  45,800.000  47,800,000  47,577.000        -$1,042,000       -f$l,  777, 000           -$223,000 

(8,173.000)  (8,173,000)  (8,173,000)           (8,173,000) 

1,180,000  1,180,000  1,180,000              1,180,000  

46.523.000  46,523,000  46,523,000     46,523,000  - 

(0  

900,000  700,000  700,000                  700,000             -200,000 

97,222,000  94,203,000  %,  203, 000  95,980,000         -1,242,000         +1,777,000             -223,000_ 

1,800,000  1,500,000  1.500,000               1,500,000               -300,000 -■- 
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Agency  and  item 
(1) 


New  budget 

(obligalionol) 

auttiority.  1970  > 

(2) 


Amended  budget 

estimates  ot  new 

(obligalinnal) 

authority,  1971 

(3) 


Recommended 
in  the  House 
bill  tor  1971 

(4) 


Recommended 

in  Senate 

bill  for  1971 

(5) 


Conference  action  compared  w'th- 


Conference 
action 

(6) 


Budget 
estimate 

(7) 


House  bill 
(8) 


Senate  bill 
(9) 


TITte   1— Continued 
INDEPENDENT  OFFICES— Continued 

Federal  Communication  Commission 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Federal  Power  Commission 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Federal  Trade  Commission 
Salaries  and  expenses 


$23. 925. 000 


$24. 900.  000 


$24,  725, 000 


$24,900,000 


17,700,000 


18,450.000 


20,  500,  000 


21,375,000 


18,210,000 


20,  SCO.  000 


General  Senices  Administration 

Operating  expenses,  Putlic  Buildings  Service.. 

Repair  aiid  impiovement  of  public  buildings... 

Construction,  public  buildings  pro;ects_ .   

Sites  and  expenses,  public  buildings  proiects... 

Payments,  putlic  buildings  putchase  contracts.. 

Expenses,  U.S.  court  facilities 

Operating  expenses.  Federal  Supply  Service... 

Operating  expenses,    National   Archives   and 
Records  Ser'.ice...   

National  histcrical  publication  grants 

Operating  expenses.  Transportation  and  Com- 
munications Service. 

Operating    expenses.    Property    Management 
and  Disposal  Service, 

Salaries  and  expanses,  Office  of  Administrator. 

Allowances  and  office  staff  for  former  Presi- 
dents-  -.- 

Administrative  operations  fund  (limitation 
on  administiativo  expenses) 

Total,  General  Services  Administration.. 


314,222.000 
61.600,000 
26.  533.  COO 
11,371,000 
2.  4C0. 000 
1.250.000 
81,946.000 

22,  985,  OPO 
350,  000 

6, 678, 000 

29,  796. 000 
1,997.000 

335,  000 

(13.800  000) 

561.463,000 


344,153,000 

83,  280,  OM 

101.664,500 

14,  000.  000 

2,  400.  000 

1,463,000 

83,513,000 

24, 695,  000 
350,  COO 

6, 478, 000 

3  33. 079, 000 
1,215,000 

303,  000 

(28.561.000) 

696,  593, 500 


335.  250, GOO 

83.  280.  000 

142,024,300 

14.  000,  000 

2. 400.  000 

1.000,000 

83.  346.  OCO 

24,  485. 000 
350,  OUO 

6,478,000 

31.000.000 
1.  OCO,  000 

303. 000 

(28.  500.  000) 

724,916.300 


18.350.000 


20,  500, 000 

344,153,000 

83,  280,  000 

120,672.500 

14,  COO,  000 

2, 400.  000 

1,463,000 

83.  3'!6. 000 

24,  485,  CM 

350, 000 

6, 478, 000 

31,000.000 
1,215,000 

303, 000 

(28,  500, 000 


$24,900,000 


18,210.000 


20,  500,  000 


340,  350,  000 
83, 280.  000  . 
133.  560,  300 
14,000,000  . 
2  400.  000  . 
1,000.000 
83.  346.  000 

24.  485,  000 
3:0.000  . 

6,478.000  . 

31,000.000 
1,215,000  . 

303,000  . 

(28.  500. 000) 


+$175,000 


-$240,000 


-$I4C,  000 


-875, 000  , 

-3,803  COO 
"+3i,'895,806 


+5. 100.  000 
-8,464,000" 


-3.803.000 
+12,887,806" 


-<63  000 

-167.000 


-463, 000 


-210, 000 


-2, 079. 000 


+215.000 


(-61,000). 


713. 145,  500 


721,767,300        +25,173,800         -3,149,000         +8,621.800 


3.  006.  OCO,  000 

53,  233,  000 

671),  400.  000 


375, 000 


438. 000.  000 
2,  000,  000 


440,  000, 000 


National  Aeron.iutics  and  Space  Administration 

Research  and  develoi/ment 

Constructinn  of  lacilities  

Research  and  program  management 

Total.  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration.- - 

National  Commission  on  Consumer  Finance 

Salaries  and  expenses 

National  Science  Foundation 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Scientific  activities  (special  (oreign  currency 
programs) 

Total,  National  Science  Foundation 

Renegotiation  Board 

Salaiies  and  expenses 

Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 

Salaries  and  expenses. 

Selective  Service  System 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Veterans'  Administration 

Compensation  and  pensions 5,314,400  000 

Readjustment  benefits, 1,069.700,  CCO 

^    ■*^--  7,253.000 

1,655,201,000 

57,621.  COO 


2.606.100,000 

34, 600.  COO 

692. 300,  OCO 


2.  500,  OCO.  000 

18.27J.  000 

6/8. 725. 000 


2,606.100,000 

34. 478, 000 

678,725,000 


2,  565.  000.  0^0 

24, 950,  OCO 

678,725.000 


-41,100.000 
-9.650,000 
-13.575,000 


+65, 000, 000 

+6. 675,  000 


-41.100.000 
-9. 528. 000 


3.734.633.000       3,333.000.000       3.197,000,000       3.319.303.000       3.268,765.000        -64.325.000        +71,675,000        -50,628.000 


-500. 000 


500,  000 


511,030.000 
2,  000. 000 


495. 000,  000 
2, 000.  000 


500,  000 

520, 500,  000 
2.  000.  000 


500. 000 


511, 000,  OCO 
2,  OCO.  000 


+61, 000. 000         -9, 500, 000 


513,000,000 


437,  000.  COO 


522. 500.  000 


513,  000.  000  . . 


4.110.000 


4, 235,  000 


4.110.000 


4.235,000 


4.235.000 


+  16,000.000         -9,500,000 


+125,000 


21.  416.  000 


21.916,000 


21,716.000 


21,716.000 


21.716.000 


-200,000  ... 


75,  348, 000 


76. 000. 000  75. 000.  000  75,  000. 000 


Veterans  insurance  and  indemnities 

Medical  care - 

fifledicai  and  prosthetic  research.,. 

Medical  administration  and  miscellaneous  ex- 
penses  

General  operstins;  expenses 

Construction  of  hospital  and  domiciliary  facili- 
ties  , ,., 

Grants  tot  construction  of  State  extended  care 
facilities 

Grants  to  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 

Payment  of  participation  sales  insufficiencies,.. 

Loan  guaranty  revolving  fund  (limitation  on 
obligations)  


5, 456, 600,  OGO 

<  1,354,500.000 

5,  ICO.  000 

U,  752, 200,  000 

59,200,000 

19, 100,  000 
239, 200, 000 

59, 000,  000 

7.  500.  000 
2,  OCO,  COO 
6. 128,  000 

Language 


5,  456,  600,  000 

1,  SS'S.  500.  OOC 

5. 100,  000 

1,777,200.000 

59. 200.  OOO 


5,456,600,  COO 

1  354,  5CC,  COO 

5,100,000 

1,857,200.000 

59, 200,  000 


17, 905,  COO 
236,  700.  CCO 

69. 152,  OOO 

4,  000, 000 
1,362,000 

5,  716.  000 

(425.  000, OOC) 


19.100.000  19,  ICiO.OOO 

239, 200,  COO  239. 2C0,  COO 

59,  000,  000  79,  OCO,  000 

7,  500.  000  7,  50C,  000 

2, 000,  000  2.  CCO,  CCO 

6, 128,  000  6, 128,  000 


(350,000,000) 
8,985.528,000 


(350,000.000) 

Total,  Veterans'  Administration 8,439,010.000       8,960,528,000       8, 985.  528,  COO       9,085,528.000 

Total,  Independent  Offices,  title  1 13.656,769^00      1 3.  77o7477,  500      13,665,866^300      13,904.338,500^ 

F\30tnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


75,  OCO,  CCO         - 1,  000, 000 

5,456.600.000 

1.354,500,000 

5.100,000 

1,857,200,000      +105,000,000       +80,000,000 

59,200,000 

19,100,000 

239,200,000 

59,000,000 -20,000,000 

7.500,000 

2.000,000 

6,128,000  .- 

(350,000,000)  (+350,000,000) - 

9,065,528,000      +105,000,000        +80, 000.  COO       -20.000,000 
17832,  m  300       +61^ 997800      + 166^  603, 000        -71.869,200 
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Jidy  29,  1970 


Agency  and  item 
(1) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority,  1970 1 

(2) 


Amended  budget 

estimates  of  new 

(obllgational) 

authority   1971 

U) 


Recommended 

Recommended 

in  the  House 

in  Senate 

Conlerence 

bill  tor  1971 

bill  lor  1971 

action 

Conler»nce  action  compared  with— 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


Budget 
estimate 

(7) 


House  bill 
(8) 


Senate  bill 
(9) 


TITLE  II 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

Council  on  Environmental  Quality  and  Office 
ot  Environmental  Quality 


Silaiies  and  expenses 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Council 

Salaries  and  expenses    

Office  ot  Emergency  Preparedness 


$350, 000 


'$1,500,000 


$650,000 


$1,500,000 


$1,000,000 


-$500, 000 


+$350, 000 


549,000 


560,000 


400,  000 


560,  000 


500,  000 


-60.  000 


+  100,000 


-$500,000 
-60, 000 


Salaries  and  expenses--  -. ..-- 

Salaries  and  expenses,  telecommunications 
Defense    mobilization    tunctions    of    Federal 
agencies - 

Total,  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness. 

Office  of  Science  and  Tecfinology 

Salaries  and  expenses-- 


5,  290.  000 
1,795,000 

3,  200,  000 


'  6, 005,  000 
3,  300, 000 

3,130,000 


5,  290,  000 
1,795,000 

3, 130,  000 . 


5,  890.  000 
3,  300,  000 

3, 130,  000 


5,  890.  000 
2,  000,  000 

3.130,000 


-115,000 
-1,300,000 


+600,  000 
+205,  000 


-1,300,000 


10,  285,  000 


12,435,000 


10,215,000 


12, 320,  000 


11,020,000 


-1,415,000 


+805,  000 


-1,300,000 


1,958,000 


2. 175,  000 


2, 000. 000 


2,175,000 


2, 100,  000 


-75.  000 


+100.  000 


-75,000 


Total,  Executive  Office  of  the  President..  13.142,000  16.670.000 

Funds  Appropriated  to  the  President 

Appalachian  regional  development  programs... 

Disaster  relief -   

Total,    funds    appropriated    to    the  ,  _  _„„ 

President...-     .   527,500,000  360,500,000 


13,  265, 000 


16,  555.  000 


14,620,000 


-2,  050, 000 


+1.355.000 


-1,935,000 


282,  500,  000 
245,  000,  000 


295,500,000 
65,  000,  000 


291,500,000 
65,  000,  000 


295,  500,  000 
65,  000,  000 


293.  500.  000 
65,  000,  000 


-2,000,000         +2,000,000 


-2, 000, 000 


356,  500,  000 


360. 500, 000 


358, 500, 000 


-2, 000,  000 


+2,  000, 000 


-2,000,000 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
Civil  Defense 


Operation  and  maintenance- ^ 

Research,  shelter  survey  and  marking.. 


49. 200. 000 
20,  050,  000 


50.100,000 
23,  700, 000 


50, 000.  000 
22,  000,  000 


51,000,000 
22.  000, 000 


50,100,000 
22, 000, 000 


-1,700,000 


+100,000 


-900,000 


Total.   Civil   Defense,   Department   ot 
Defense.- - 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION, 
A',D  WELFARE 

Public  Health  Service 

Emergency  health 

Total,  title  II-. 

TITLE  III 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 

Renewal  and  housing  assistance 


69, 250,  000 


73,800,000 


72, 000,  000 


73, 000, 000 


72, 100, 000 


-1,700,000 


+100,  000 


-900,000 


4,  000, 000 


3, 755, 000 


3. 500, 000 


3,  755, 000 


3,755,000 


+255, 000 


613,892,000 


454, 725, 000 


445,265,000 


453,810.000 


448. 975,  000 


-5,750,000         +3,710,000 


-4,835,000 


40, 000,  000 

1.  000.  000 

11,000.  OUO.  000 

45.  000.  000 

473,  500, 000 


40.  000,  000 


Grants  tor  neighborhood  lacilities 

Alaska  housing.- 

Uitan  renewal  programs 

Rehabilitition  loan  fund-.   .- 

Low-rent  public  housing  annual  contributions.. 

Grants  lor  tenant  sei vices.... <.    5.  000,000 

College  housing; 

Increased  limitation  for  annual  contract 

authoruation  -- (U.^OO.Ol'O) 

(Cumulative  limitation  tor  annual  contract 

authorization).  (17,000.000) 

Appropriation  tor  payments 2,500,000 

Salaries  and  expenses,  renewal  and  housing 
assistance -- - 39,508.000 


40,  000. 000 


40, 000. 000 


40.  000,  000 


1  000  000.  000       1, 000, 000,  000 

3b,  000.  000  35.  000,  000 

654. 500,  000  664, 500,  000 


1  700  m  m  i,  s'so.  odo.  060  +350. 000, 000  +350, 000, 000  -350, 000, 000 

35,000,000  35,000,000 

654.500.000  654,500,000  

5  000  000  -5,000.000 -5,000,000 


(9.300,000) 

(26. 300, 000) 
2,  500,  000  . 

45.  000,  000 


(.7,  200,  000) 
(24,  200,  000) 


(9,300,000)  (9.300,000).- (+2,100,000). 

(26,300,000)         (26,300,000) (+2,100,000). 

-2,500.000 


41,000,000 


45,  000,  000 


43,  500,  000 


-1,500,000         +2,500,000 


-1,500,000 


Total,  renewal  and  housing  assistance- 
Metropolitan  development 


Comprehensive  planning  gran'.S-- -. 

Communil/  development  training  and  urban 
fellowship  progiains- 

New  community  assistance 

Open  space  land  programs 

Giants  tor  basic  water  and  sewer  facilities 

Grants  to  aid  advance  acquisition  of  land 

Salaries  and  expenses,  metropolitan  develop- 
ment  


1,601,508,000       1,782,000,000       1,770,500,000       2,479,500,000       2,123,000,000      +341,000,000      +352.500.000      -356,500.000 


50,000,000 

3.500.000 

2.500,000 

75,000,000 

135.000,000 

2,500,000 

7,980,700 


60, 000, 000 

3,500,000 

10.  000, 000 

75.000,000 

150.000,000 


50,000.000 

3, 500, 000 

5, 000, 000 

75,000.000 

500,000,000 


50, 000, 000 

3,500,000 

5,000,000 

75, 000, 000 

500, 000, 000 


50.000.000 

3, 500, 000 

5,000.000 

75,000.000 

500, 000, 000 


-10,000,000 


-5,000,000 
r35O,666,'0O6' 


8,  700. 000 


,  000, 000 


8,  700, 000 


8,000.000 


-700,000 


-700.000 


Total,  metropolitan  development 

Model  cities  and  governmental  relations 


276, 480,  700 


307,200,000 


641,500,000 


642, 200, 000 


641,500,000      +334,300,000 


-700,000 


Model  cities  programs 

Salaries  and  expenses,  model  cities  and  govern- 
mental relations: 

Appropriation.. 

By  transfer 


Total,  model  cities  and  governmental 
relations .-- 


575,000,000 

577,  600 
(6.750.000) 

575.577,600 


575, 000, 000 

700,000 
(9.300.000) 


575,000,000 


600,000 
(8,300,000) 


575,000,000 

600. 000 
(8,300,000) 


575,000,000 


600,000  -100,000  . 

(8,300.000)      (-1.000,000). 


575,700,000 


575.600.000 


575,600,000 


575,600,000 


-100,000 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Agency  and  item 
(1) 


Amended  budget 

New  budget    estimates  ot  new 

(obllgational)         (obllgational) 

authority,  19701       authority,  1971 


Conlerence  action  compared  with- 


(2) 


(3) 


Recommended 
in  the  House 
bill  lor  1971 

Recommended 

in  Senate 

bill  for  1971 

Conference 
action 

Budget 
estimate 

House  bill 

Senate  bill 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

TITLE   III— Continued 

DEPARTMENT    OF    HOUSING    AND    URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT— Continaed 

Urban  technology  and  research 


Urban  research  and  technology. 

Low-income  housing  demonstration  programs 
(appropriation  to  liquidate  contract  authori- 
zation)  


Total,  urban  technology  and  research... 

Mortgage  Credit 

Homeownership  and  rental  housing  assistance: 
Homeownership     assistance,      increased 
limitation  for  annual  contract  authoriza- 
tion: 

1971 

1972 

(Cumulative   annual   contract   authoriza- 
tion): 

1971 -- 

Rental  housing  assistance,  increased  limi- 
tation for  annual  authorization: 

1971 - 

1972... 

(Cumulative  annual  contract  authoriza- 
tion): 

1971 

Appropriation  for  payments.. 

Rent  supplement  program : 

Increased  limitation  for  annual  contract 
authorization: 

1971 

1972 

(Cumulative   annual   contract   authoriza- 
tion): 

1971 .--- 

Appropriation  for  payments 

Low  and  moderate  income  sponsor  fund 

Loans  for  housing  and   related  facilities  for 

elderly  or  handicapped  families 

Salaries  and  expenses.  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration.   


$25,000,000 
•  (2.000,000). 


$55,000,000 


$30,000,000 


$55,000,000 


$30,  COO,  COO      -$25,000,000 


-$25,000,000 


25,000,000 


55,000,000 


30,000.000 


55.000,000 


30, 000, 000 


-25,000,000 


-25,000.000 


(125,  000,  000) 


(140  000  000)        (130,000  000)        (130,000,000)        (130,000,000)    (-10.000.000). 
(140,000,000) (-140,000,000). 


(195,000,000) 
(120,  000,  000) 


(335.000  000)        (325,000,000)        (325,000,000)        (325.000,000). 


(145.000.000)        (135,000,000)        (135,000,000)        (135,000,000)    (-10,000.000). 
(145,000.000) - --  (-145,000,000)- 


(19O0OO000) 
26,  500,  000 


(50,  000.  000) 


(122,  000,  000) 
23.  000,  000 
2,  000,  000 


(335.  000,  000) 
""115,100,000 


(75.  000,  COO) 
(75.000,000). 


(197.000,000) 
46,  600,  000 
5.  000,  000 


(325,  000.  000) 
115,100,000 


(325,  000, 000) 
115,  100  000 


(325.000,000). 
115,100,000  . 


(50  000.000)         (75.000  000)         (55,000,000)    (-20,000,000)    (+$5,000,000)    (-20,000,000) 


(172,000  000) 
46,  600.  000 
3,  000,  000 


3,500,000 


6,290,000 


3.500,000 


(197.  000. 000) 
46  600.  000 
3.  000,  000 

25, 000, 000 

6.290.000 


(177.000.000)    (-20  000.000)    (+55,000.000)    (-20.000.000) 

46,600,000  --- 

3.000.000         -2,000.000     


10.000,000 
3,500.000 


^10,000,000 
-2,790,000 


+  10.000,000 


-15,000,000 
-2,790,000 


Total,  mortgage  credit. 

Federal  Insurance  Administration 
Flood  insurance 

Fair  Housing  and  Equal  Opportunity 

Fair  housing  and  equal  opportunity 

Departmental  management 


55,000,000 


172,990,000 


168,200,000 


2,  428,  500 


6, 050, 000 


5, 000. 000 


195,990,000 


5.000.000 


178.200,000 


5.000,000 


+5,?'.0,000        +10,000,000        -17,790,000 


6,391.400 


11,300.000 


7,000,000 


11,300,000 


8,000,000 


-1.050,000 


-3.300,000 


+1,000.000 


-3,300,000 


General  administration 

Regional  management  and  services. 
Working  capital  fund 


9,  559, 500 

11,155,000 

4,338,000 


9,  200, 000 
14,550,000 


9,000,000 
13,500,000 


9.  000, 000 
14,500,000 


9.000.000 
14,000,000 


-200.000 
-550,000 


+500,000 


-500,000 


Total  departmental  management. 

Participation  sales 
Payment  of  participation  sales  insufficiencies.. 

Special  Institutions 
National  homeownership  foundation 


25.052,500 


23.750.000 


22.500,000 


56,238,000 


58,781,000 


58,781,000 


23,500,000 


58,781,000 


23,000.000 


-750,000 


+500,000 


-500,000 


58,781,000 


250.000 


-250. 000 


Total,  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development-title   III..- 2.623.676,700 


2,993.021,000       3,279.081,000       4,046.871.000       3.643.081,000      +650,060.000      +364,000,000        -403.790.000 


TITLE  IV 

CORPORATIONS 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 

Interest  adjustment  payments "  250,000.000 

Revolving  fund -- 8,400,000 - 


250,  000,  000 


85,  000,  000 


-165,000,000        +85,000,000 


-165,000,000 


Total,  new  budget  (obllgational)  au- 
thority—title   IV 


8. 400,  000 


250. 000. 000 


250, 000. 000 


85.  000. 000      - 165. 000. 000       +85, 000. 000 


-165.000,000 


Administrative  and  Nonadministrative  Ex- 
penses (Limitation  on  Accounts  of  Corporate 
Fu.nds  to  be  Expended) 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board: 

Administrative  expenses.  - 

Nonadministrative  expenses-  - . 

Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion   -- -  -   

Footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 


(5.712,000) 

(14.125.000) 

(384,  000) 


(6. 625. 000) 
(14,700,000) 

(408, 000) 


(5,750,000) 
(14.700.000) 

(408,000) 


(6.625,000) 

(14.700.000) 

(408, 000) 


(6,625,000). 

(14,700.000). 

(408. 000). 


(+875.000). 
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Agency  and  Hem 
0) 


Amended  budget 

New  budget    estimates  of  new 

(obligational) 

authority,  1971 


(obligitlonaj) 
authority.  1970 1 


(2) 


(3) 


Recommended 
in  the  House 
bill  for  1971 

(4) 


Recommended 

in  Senate 

bill  for  1971 

(5) 


Conference  action  compared  with— 


Conference 
action 

(6) 


Budget 
estimate 

(7) 


House  bill 
(8) 


Senate  bill 
(9) 


Department  ol  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment: 

Housing  for  the  elderly  or  handicapped 

College  housing  loans 

Public  facility  loans 

Revolving  fund  f liquidating  programs) 

Federal  Housing  Administration 

Administrative  expenses  

Nonadministiali/e  expenses 

Government  National  Mortgage  Association. 

Total,  administrative  and  nonadminis- 
trative  expenses— title  IV 


(51,200,000) 

(1,175,000) 

(1.055,000) 

(106,700) 

(I?.  950. 000) 

(110,175,000) 

(5,000,000) 


($850,000) 

(1,000,003) 

(1,400.000) 

(125,000) 

(13,800,000) 

(125,550.000) 

(6.600,000) 


(J850, 000) 

(1,000,000) 

(1,200.000) 

(125.000) 

(13. 500.  COO) 

(112.000.000) 

(6,600.000) 


(J850. 000) 

(I.OIG.OOC) 

(1,200,000) 

(125,000) 

(13.500,000) 

(125.550.000) 

(6,600.000) 


($350  000) 

(1,000,000) 

(1.200,000)        (-$200,000) 

(125,000) ' ^iiiii!!;;;;;; 

(I3,500,C00)         (-300,000) 

(118,775,000)      (-6,775,000)    (+$6,775,665)    (-$6,'775,'660) 


Grand  total,  all  titles,  new  budget  (obli- 
gational) authority 

Consisting  of  -Appropriations 

Grand  total  


(151,882,700)        (171,058,000)        (156,133,000)        (170,558,000)        (163,783,000)      (-7,275.000)      (+7.650,000)      (-6,775  000) 

16,902.737,800      17.468.223.500      17.390.212.300      18.655.019.500      13.019.525,30J      +541.301,800      +619,313.010        -645  494  200 
■  (16.902.737.800)  (17.468.223.500)  (17.390.212.300)  (18.655.019.500)  (18.009.525.300)  (+541.301.800;  (-^619.313.000)    (-645!  494]  200) 

.  (16^  902^737, 800)  (17.468,223,500)  (17,390,212.300)  (18,655^019,500)  (18.009.525r30o7(+54l7301,800)  (+6T973r37oO07'7^M5r49n00) 


I  Includes  all  supplemen'al  appropriation  ac'.s  ol  1970. 

-Sec.  1J3  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Amendments  of  1%9  requires  the  Secretary  of  the 
(Treasury  lo  make  annual  payments  from  general  revenues  as  determined  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission. 
1  Reflects  increase  o!  $600,000  contained  in  H.  Doc  91-305. 
«  Ren"'c!s  increase  ol  $'75  500,000  contaired  m  H.  Doc.  91-312. 
•  Reflects  increase  ol  $50,000,000  contained  in  II,  Doc.  91  -294. 


« Addil  onal  estimate  of  $800,000  contained  in  S.  Doc.  91-S7. 

'  Additional  estimate  of  $600,000  contained  in  S.  Doc.  91-88 

•Includes  $753,000,000  advance  lunding  for  fiscal  yeai  1970  provided  in  1969  act. 

'  Provided  by  transfei  from  "Urban  Research  and  Technology." 

1"  Reflects  increase  ol  $10,500,000  contained  in  H.  Doc.  91-273. 

»  Estimate  contained  in  S.  Doc.  91-85  not  considered  by  House. 


Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
my  distinguished  friend  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jonas)  . 

Mr.  JO.VAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittre  has  made  a 
detailed  e.xplanatlon  of  what  transpired 
in  the  conference  and  what  haptx'ned  to 
this  bill  since  it  was  first  considered  by 
your  Committee  on  Independent  Offices 
and  the  Department  of  Hou.'^ing  and 
Urban  Development.  I  will  speak  discu.'^s- 
ing  the  sp.Tie  figures  but  will  make  an  ex- 
planation of  what  tran.'ipired  from  a  little 
different  direction  than  that  used  by  the 
distinguished  chalnnan.  I  present  the 
following  fi?u!-es  for  the  information  of 
those  who  are  not  as  familiar  with  the 
bill  as  those  of  us  are  who  worked  on  it 
and  participated  in  the  conference. 

Those  of  you  who  are  interested  in 
the  figures  should  take  the^re  down.  The 
EUbcommitt"e  consiclered  total  budget  re- 
quests of  $17,216,823,500.  Some  additional 
budget  requests  went  directly  to  th;^  Sen- 
ate after  we  had  marked  up  our  bill.  That 
accounts  for  the  discrepancy  between  the 
figures  cittd  by  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  and  the  ones  that  I  have  .iust 
given. 

I  would  like  to  trace  for  you  what  hap- 
pened to  the  bill  after  we  completed  our 
hearings  on  it  and  our  markup  in  the 
subcommittee. 

We  confidered,  as  I  have  said.  $17,216.- 
8J3,.500.  When  we  report.ed  that  bill  to 
the  House,  it  had  been  reduced  bv 
8201.611,200  below  the  budget.  That  is. 
your  subcommittee  cut  the  budget  with 
iTspect  tfl  the  items  contained  in  this 
bill  by  $201  million.  If  the  biU  had  re- 
mained as  we  originally  reported  it.  it 
would  today  be  $201  million  below  the 
bud.cet. 

But  let  me  remind  you  what  happened 
on  the  floor  of  the  House.  Amendments 
were  adopted  on  the  floor  increasing  our 
bill  by  $25  million  for  veterans'  medical 
care  and  by  $350  million  for  water  and 
sewer  grants  for  smaller  com.munities. 
That  is  a  total  of  $375  million  by  which 
the  House  increased  the  committee  bill. 
So.  when  the  bill  left  the  House,  instead 


of  being  $201  million  belov.-  the  budget,  it 
was  $173  million  above  the  budget.  That 
is  what  we  had  to  start  out  with  in  our 
conference  with  the  other  body.  But  I  re- 
mind you  that,  as  usually  is  the  case,  the 
other  body  in  its  wisdom  proceeded  to  add 
$1,264,807,200  to  the  Hou:>e-passed  bill. 
So  when  the  other  body  finished  work 
on  the  bill  it  was  $1.2  billion  more  than 
the  House-passed  bill  and  $1,186,796,000 
above  the  budget. 

We  wound  up  with  the  conferees 
recommending  appropriations  which 
amount  to  only  $541  million  above  the 
budget,  which  means  that  the  appropria- 
tions recommended  in  this  conference 
report  are  $645  million  below  the  bill 
that  came  out  of  the  other  body. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just  said 
that  the  conference  report  is  $541  mil- 
lion above  the  budget. 

Let  me  cite  a  few  items  that  make  up 
these  increases. 

First,  there  is  the  $350  million  to 
which  I  have  already  alluded  that  was 
added  on  the  House  floor  for  water  and 
sewer  grants.  The  other  body  added  $700 
million  to  our  bill  for  urban  renewal.  We 
were  able  only  to  achieve  an  even  split 
on  that  item  so  we  find  another  $350 
million  above  our  bill  in  the  conference 
report  for  urban  renewal,  but  it  is  $350 
million  below  the  sum  put  in  the  bill  by 
the  other  body. 

Another  item  above  the  budget  is  $105 
million  for  the  veterans'  medical  pro- 
gram. 

I  do  not  know  how  you  can  have  a  con- 
ference with  a  co-equal  bodv  unless  you 
are  willing  to  give  and  take.  The  only 
alternative — and  this  conference  lasted 
2  days — the  only  alternative  is  for  one 
group  of  managers  representing  one 
body  or  the  other  to  just  say  they  will 
not  budge  and  the  results  would  be  no 
bill  at  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  did  not  feel  that  we 
could  afford  to  report  that  we  could  not 
have  a  bill  which  provides  for  the  op- 
eration of  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
especially  in  view  of  all  the  talk  that  we 
hear  today  about  the  need  for  more  med- 
ical care. 


Mr.  Speaker,  more  than  half  the 
money  contained  in  this  conference  re- 
port is  to  run  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, to  pay  the  compensation  and  the 
pensions  that  are  fixed  by  law,  and  to 
operate  the  hospitals  and  to  provide  the 
medical  care  and  the  other  programs  for 
our  veterans. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennes.see.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Does  not  the 
gentleman  feel  that  from  the  high  level 
of  $1.2  billion  above  the  budget,  to  bring 
this  conference  report  back  only  $541 
million  above  the  budget,  that  this  is  no 
small  achievement  or  accomplishment? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  will  have  to  agree,  and 
I  have  just  said,  and  I  would  like  to  re- 
peat for  emphasis,  we  were  faced  with 
a  situation  where  the  other  body  was 
$1.2  billion  about  the  budget,  and  we 
came  out  of  that  conference  having  re- 
duced that  deflcit  by  $645,494,200  and 
v.-ith  a  conference  report  only  $541  mil- 
lion above  the  budget. 

You  must  remember  that  S375  million 
of  that  was  added  right  here  on  the 
House  floor.  If  the  subcommitte-e's  bill 
had  stood  up  through  the  House  and  the 
other  body,  and  the  conference,  '•.e  would 
be  ?201  million  below  the  budget. 

I  have  some  resei"vations  about  this 
conference  report.  I  reserved  on  two 
items  be'^ause  I  could  not  asree  that  it 
was  advisable  to  go  above  the  budget 
with  respect  to  those  item;..  But  by  and 
large  I  am  able  to  'say  that  ''  concur  in 
the  views  of  the  gentleman  from  Tenne.'- 
see  I  Mr.  Evinsi  that  we  argued  these 
points  out  with  the  represcitatives  of 
the  other  body  over  a  period  of  two  days, 
and  we  got  the  best  deal  I  think  we 
could  possibly  hive  gotten  if  v.i'  had  re- 
mained in  conference  indefinitely.  I  do 
not  know,  as  I  have  said  before  and  will 
repeat,  how  one  group  ri  conferees  can 
prevail  all  of  the  time  in  a  conference. 
Those  of  you  who  Lave  participated  in 
conferences  know  that  it  is  ne'-'essarj'  to 
have  a  meeting  of  the  minds  of  the  con- 
ferees on  both  sides  of  the  table. 
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We  worked  very  hard  to  hold  tliis  bill 
down  in  conference.  I  am  disappointed 
that  we  did  not  succeed  in  keeping  it  be- 
low the  budget.  I  thought  we  should  have 
won  all  points  at  issue  but  it  became  ap- 
parent as  the  conference  continued  that 
it  would  be  impo.ssible.  We  argued  with 
the  representatives  of  the  other  body, 
but  we  simply  v;ere  unable  to  get  them  to 
go  beyond  the  point  that  they  did  go, 
which  was  to  reduce  their  bill  by  $G45 
million. 

If  we  had  caved  in  or  supinely  sat 
there  and  allowed  the  other  body  to  roll 
over  us,  this  conference  report  would  be 
$645  million  more  than  it  is.  If  you  think 
we  should  have  been  more  obstinate  and 
stubborn  and  he'.d  out  longer,  you  have 
a  right  to  that  view  if  you  entertain  it. 
But  it  is  my  considered  judgment,  after 
having  participated  in  the  conference, 
th^t  we  tiOi  the  be.-:t  compromise  that  we 
could  negotiate  with  the  conferees  on  the 
other  side  who  were  representing  a  bill 
That  vas  SI  bilHon  higher  than  ours.  And 
when  you  look  at  it  in  that  hght  I  sus- 
pect the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
EviNSt  is  correct  in  saying  that  the 
House  conferees  came  out  of  the  confer- 
ence having  won  more  points  than  we 
lost. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  House  wishes  to 
recommit  this  bill  to  the  conference  com- 
mittee. I  certainly  have  no  objections  and 
will  gladly  go  back  to  conference  again 
and  renew  our  efforts  to  get  the  conferees 
from  the  other  bcxly  to  yield  further.  But 
I  must  say  that  they  seemed  adamant 
and  indicated  that  since  they  ha^  al- 
ready yielded  more  than  we  yielded  that 
was  as  far  as  they  should  go. 

Mr.  EVIIsS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  5  minu*^es  to  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittte  on  Apprcpriations,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  iMr.  Bowi. 

Mr,  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  did  not  sign 
this  conference  report,  and  neither  did 
the  gentlemen  from  Ca'ifornia.  Mr,  Tal- 
coTT  and  Mr.  Del  Clawson.  V.'e  believed 
this  report  was  much  too  high;  thp.t  it 
added  t3  the  pro'olems  of  inflation:  and 
that  it  is  not  an  appropriate  amount  to 
ask  the  House  to  accept. 

In  the  present  form,  this  bill  provides 
$350  million  over  the  $1  billion  budget 
reque-t  for  urban  renewal.  It  provides 
$350  mil'ion  over  the  $150  million  budeet 
request  for  grants  for  water  and  sewer 
facility  construction.  It  provides  $71,C75.- 
000  over  the  House  bill  for  .space  re-search 
and  construction.  It  pr.D\  ides  $16  million 
over  the  House  bill  for  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation. 

Now,  they  reduced  the  particular  ar^a 
in  which  I  was  in  favor  of  an  increase  of 
$10  million.  This  v.-as  the  program  con- 
reined  With  research  directed  at  achie^-- 
ing  improvements  in  housing  systems 
design,  production,  assembly,  manace- 
ment.  financing,  and  marketing  and  aL-<o 
designed  to  provide  a  high  level  of  en- 
vironmental quality,  efficient  land  u~e. 
and  lov.'-cost  maintainabOity.  It  is  called 
"Operation  Breakthrough." 

The  House  had  provided  $30  million. 
The  Senate  had  increased  this  to  $55 
million.  I  had  hoped  that  we  might  have 
agreed  on  about  $45  million  because  this 
is  research  that  may  permit  us  to  develop 


new  methods  of  construction  that  would 
help  people  of  all  income  levels.  I  be- 
lieved it  wa;,  a  \ory  important  part  of 
this  bill. 

Now  the  only  significant  reduction  in 
any  program  in  this  hill  is  the  $1C5  mil- 
lion reduction  in  funds  requested  by  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  for  in- 
terest subsidy  payments.  These  funds 
would  have  been  uFed  to  help  reduce  in- 
terest rates  for  people  who  want  to  pur- 
chase their  own  hom.e.  One  of  the  mo^t 
critical  factors  affecting  the  construction 
of  homes  today  is  the  problem  of  the 
high  interest  rates.  This  program  was 
not  con-sidered  in  the  House.  It  was  con- 
.-ideved  in  the  Senate  and  only  after  the 
authorization  appeared  well  en  the  way 
toward  enactment.  They  provided  $250 
milMon  in  their  bill,  but  this  was  reduced 
in  conference  by  SI 05  million. 

So  the  substantial  reduction  in  this 
bill  is  in  the  one  area  that  mi.ght  have 
he'pcd  t-o  reduce  the  interejrt  rates  that 
affect  the  construction  and  sale  of  pri- 
vate hom.e  ■.  The  House  piuvided  only  $85 
million.  So  what  looks  so  good  here,  a 
$ie5  million  reduction,  is  actually  in  the 
one  a;ca  that  aiTects  housing  for  people 
v.ho  want  to  purcha"=e  their  ov.-n  home. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

M".  BOW.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  JONAS.  May  I  say  that  I  concur 
in  the  views  being  expressed  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Ohio.  I  am 
one  of  those  who  is  in  favor  of  this  pa"-- 
tirular  program,  but  it  should  be  under- 
stood that  the  $2'<0  million  was  no  year 
funds  to  be  avfUable  until  expended, 
W.hat  we  decided  w.as  to  put  up  $85  mil- 
lion for  the  first  year  and  reserve  $165 
million  for  consideration  in  the  supple- 
m.ental  which  will  soon  be  forthcoming 
and  after  we  can  have  tome  hearings. 
This  item  has  never  been  considered  at 
all  by  the  House  committee. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  appreciate  the  pasition  of 
my  distinguished  friend  but  I  believe  we 
should  have  provided  more  for  this  pur- 
pose in  the  bill. 

Mr,  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yi-^ld  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  might  say 
to  my  friend  that  the  bill  authorizing 
this  program  was  just  signed  into  law 
by  President  Nixon  last  Friday. 

'  We  have  not  yet  had  hearings  on  it  in 
the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
The  committee  should  review  all  of  the 
items  contained  in  the  Emergency 
Home  Finance  Act  of  1970  before  they 
are  fully  funded. 

Mr.  BOW.  The  point  I  am  making  is 
that  the  one  substantial  reduction  in  the 
bill.  $165  miUion,  was  the  program  that 
would  have  helped  reduce  interest  rates 
for  those  who  want  to  purchase  their 
own  home. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yifld  to  the  gentleman, 
Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Would  the  gen- 
tleman not  agree  then  that  the  cut  In 
research  technology  primarily  manifests 
itself  in  a  cut  in  Operation  Break- 
through and  this  is  a  cut  in  the  one  area 
where  we  need  to  help,  and  that  is  new 
technology  in  housing? 


Mr.  BOW.  I  quite  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. This  is  one  area  where  we 
should  go  forward. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL,  One  of  the  desig- 
nated breakthrough  cities  is  my  own  city 
of  Memphis.  Tenn.  This  is  one  of  the 
areas  in  which  it  has  already  been  proved 
tuat  we  are  getting  S5  of  private  invest- 
ment for  even,-  SI  of  Federal  money.  It 
seems  to  me  that  that  is  the  type  of 
thing  we  have  been  looking  for.  We  want 
to  be  able  to  get  private  money,  private 
know-how,  private  initiative,  instead  of 
the  Federal  Government  having  to  do 
everything.  So  I  think  it  is  quite  disap- 
pointing to  get  a  bill  $350  million  over 
the  budget  and  yet  take  cuts  in  the  very 
areas  that  are  sliowing  the  most  pi  omise 
for  the  future  of  this  countrj'. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleinrai  from  Oho  has  exi^ired. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  with  the  understand- 
mg  that  he  will  yield  one  of  them  back 
to  me. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 

Ohio  is  recognized  for  2   niinutes,  and 

the  gentleman  has  control  of  that  time. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  ARENDS,   Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  my  friend  from 
Illinois. 

Mr,  ARENDS.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  if  any  member  of 
the  conference  committee,  either  confer- 
ees on  the  part  of  the  Senate  or  of  the 
House,  at  any  time  made  the  suggestion 
that  if  Congress  wants  to  continually 
spend  more  than  the  budget  requests,  we 
well  could  be  forced  to  raise  additional 
taxes. 

Mr.  BOW,  No;  I  do  not  believe  that 
subject  was  considered  at  all.  Now  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr,  Speaker, 
the  conference  report  provides  $30  m.il- 
lion  of  new  obligated  authority  in  the 
bill  for  housing  research  in  1971.  This 
is  the  fall  level  provided  by  the  House 
bill.  There  is  also  a  carr>'over  balance 
of  $27,100,000  of  unexpended  funds  that 
can  be  spent  in  1971  for  such  research. 
So  this  will  give  them  $57,100,000  for  ex- 
penditure for  housing  research  during 
the  next  year.  There  are  many  explana- 
tions for  this,  but  tliis  is  the  amount 
available  for  expenditure  for  housing  re- 
search in  the  next  year.  With  the  $30 
million  made  available  in  this  bill,  v.e 
feel  this  is  a  substantial  sum  for  ex- 
penditure in  this  program. 

Mr,  BOW.  I  must  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  I  believe  the  $27,100,000  he  re- 
fers to  was  committed  last  fiscal  year 
and  is  not  available  for  new  contractual 
efforts  in  housing  research  during  fi.scal 
year  1971. 

May  I  also  say,  before  my  time  ex- 
pires, that  at  the  proper  time  I  shall 
offer  a  motion  to  recommit  this  report 
to  the  committee  of  conference. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas,  Could  the  gen- 
tleman tell  the  House  the  comparison 
of  the  amount  of  money  requested  by 
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the  President  for  the  space  program  and 
the  amount  of  money  contained  in  this 
conference  report? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am  sorry.  I  do  not  have 
that  information  at  my  fingertips,  but 
let  me  obtain  it. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman tell  us,  then,  the  difference  be- 
tween what  the  House  provided  and 
what  the  conferees  came  out  with;  also 
what  the  President  asked  for? 

Mr.  BOW.  The  President  asked  for 
$3,333,000,000,  and  the  amount  agreed  to 
in  conference  is  $3,268,675,000. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  would  just 
like  to  point  out  that  the  amount  is  less 
than  what  the  President  asked  for. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  DORN.  Would  the  gentleman  also 
inform  us  of  the  amount  recommended 
In  the  conference  report  for  medical  care 
for  veterans  as  compared  with  the 
amount  proposed  in  the  President's 
budget? 

Mr.  BOW.  The  conference  report  pro- 
vides $105  million  more  than  was  re- 
quested in  the  President's  budget. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, the  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  M.\HON>. 

THE    FEDERAL    BUDGET    SrTUATION 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  spend- 
ing pot  i.s  boiling  at  both  ends  of  the 
Capitol  Building,  at  the  White  House,  in 
the  press,  and  in  many  households 
throughout  the  country.  I  think  it  Is  a 
healthy  sign,  and  I.  for  one.  would  like 
to  see  this  caldron  continue  to  bubble 
and  boil  in  order  that  the  Congress  and 
the  country  might  be  constantly  aware 
of  the  problems  confronting  the  Nation 
in  the  field  of  Federal  programs  and 
Federal  spending.  Someone  must  under- 
take to  keep  this  vital  matter  in  the 
forefront  of  our  thinking. 

Certain  things — popular  or  unpopular, 
plea-sant  or  unpleasant — must  be  said. 

The  dollar  at  the  grocery  store  and 
elsewhere  is  buying  less  and  less,  month 
by  month. 

THE    PENDING    CONFERENCE   REPORT 

The  bill  before  us,  the  independent  of- 
fices-HUD  appropriation  bill  for  1971 
agreed  to  in  conference  is  too  high  in 
the  present  national  fiscal  and  economic 
situation. 

A  majority  of  the  House  conferees 
worked  valiantly  to  reduce  the  overall 
appropriation  figures  in  the  bill,  and  we 
did  persuade  the  conferees  of  the  other 
body  to  compromise  downward  on  some 
of  the  Senate  add-ons.  reducing  the 
measure  below  the  Senate  figure  by  about 
$645  million. 

But  even  so.  the  bill  as  agreed  to  In 
conference  is  $541  million  above  the 
President's  budget  requests  for  appropri- 
ations for  the  purposes  included  in  the 
mea.'^uie. 

I  commend  the  subcommittee  headed 
on  the  Democratic  side  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Tennessee  ^Mr. 
EviNS)    and  headed  on  the  Republican 


side  by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  'Mr.  Jonas)  .  They  did  an 
outstanding  job  and  I  am  here  to  sup- 
port their  best  efforts.  I  was  a  part  of 
that  conference,  of  course,  and  joined  in 
the  efforts  to  improve  the  bill. 

THE  DISTURBING  BUDGET  DEFICIT  FOR  FISCAL  1970 

The  fact  that  the  conference  bill  ex- 
ceeds the  budget  requests  for  appropria- 
tions by  more  than  a  half  billion  dollars 
is  especially  significant  in  the  light  of 
the  alarming  aruiouncement  in  this 
morning's  press  that  the  Government 
v.-ent  in  the  red  in  the  fiscal  year  1970, 
just  closed  on  June  30,  by  more  than  a 
billion  dollars  more  than  had  been  esti- 
mated in  May. 

It  was  announced  yesterday  that  the 
budget  deficit — under  the  unified  budget 
plan — for  the  fiscal  year  which  ended 
less  than  a  month  ago  was  $2.9  billion. 
When  the  borrowings  from  the  social  se- 
curity fund  and  the  other  trust  funds 
are  added  to  the  Federal  funds,  this  is 
the  deficit.  But  actually  what  the  an- 
nouncement of  yesterday  means  is  that 
when  we  take  out  of  account  the  borrow- 
ings of  surpluses  in  the  trust  funds,  which 
must  be  repaid  with  interest,  there  was 
a  deficit  in  Federal  funds  of  about  $13 
billion  for  the  fiscal  year  which  ended 
less  than  a  month  ago. 

That  is  an  alarming  figure,  in  my 
judgment,  and  it  ought  to  be  printed 
boldly  on  the  front  pages  of  the  papers 
and  called  to  the  attention  of  all  our 
people. 

The  press  at  times  appears  to  lie  awake 
at  night  to  draft  criticisms  of  Congress 
for  secrecy,  but  often  in  reporting  on 
fiscal  matters  shields  from  the  public  the 
real  magnitude  of  Federal  deficits.  This 
secrecy  on  the  part  of  the  press,  intended 
or  not  intended,  tends  to  create  compla- 
cency. It  tends  to  generate  a  tendency 
for  more  Federal  spending  at  a  time  when 
we  are  in  dire  fiscal  straits.  To  me,  the 
omission  of  the  clarifying  information  is 
most  unfortunate. 

It  is  most  regrettable  that  the  admin- 
istration itself  in  reporting  on  the  deficit 
made  no  mention  of  the  huge  size  of  the 
Federal  fund.s  deficit.  In  fact,  insofar  as 
I  am  aware,  no  mention  was  made  of  it. 

We  must  face  up  to  the  fact  that  we 
have  had  a  continuation  of  deficits  from 
year  to  year.  The  biggest  one  in  recent 
years  was  in  fiscal  1968,  $25  billion.  I  am 
not  speaking  in  a  partisan  vein  when  I 
call  attention  to  the  actual  facts  of  life 
with  respect  to  Federal  spending. 

The  morning  paper  very  properly 
stated  the  figures,  indicating  the  an- 
nounced deficit  of  $2.9  billion,  but  it 
failed  to  state  that  this  figure,  taken 
without  explanation,  is  very  inadequate 
and  will  be  misunderstood  by  the  Amer- 
ican people  generally.  Federal  finances 
are  very  complex  at  best  and  require  at 
least  some  explanation  of  two  or  three 
major  facts.  It  would  have  taken  only  a 
sentence  or  two  to  clarify  the  $2.9  billion 
figure.  It  could  have  been  added  that  if 
surplus  trust  funds,  which  were  borrowed 
far  general  Federal  ex!>enditure  purposes 
during  the  pi-evious  year  and  which  must 
be  repaid  with  interest,  are  eliminated 
from  the  picture.  The  Federal  deficit  last 
year  was  $13  billion.  That  would  be  more 
awakening  than  the  release  of  yesterday. 


This  morning's  Wall  Street  Journal 
quotes  the  President's  adviser,  George 
Shultz — a  very  able,  dedicated,  and  de- 
lightful gentleman — as  indicating  that 
the  budget  results,  or  at  least  the  spend- 
ing results  for  fiscal  year  1970  represent 
"a  strong  and  satisfactory  performance." 
The  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  ac- 
cording to  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  told 
reporters  that  the  "modest  deficit"  of  $2.9 
billion  on  the  unified  budget  basis— 
which.  I  would  add,  is  in  effect  a  deficit 
of  $13  billion  on  the  Federal  funds  basis — 
is  "not  disturbing." 

Well,  in  my  judgment  and,  I  believe,  in 
the  judgment  of  a  lot  of  people,  there  is 
something  to  be  disturbed  about  when  a 
deficit  of  that  size  is  not  disturbing  in 
tiie  mind  of  such  a  key  official  in  the  Gov- 
ernment. I  am  surprised  and  disturbed 
to  find  that  this  deficit  is  apparently  not 
greatly  disturbing. 

Let  us  take  a  closer  look.  The  actual 
Federal  funds  deficit  for  fiscal  1970  was 
$13  billion.  In  view  of  the  great  store 
which  the  administration  has  laid,  and 
properly  so,  on  the  need  for  a  budget 
balance  since  it  took  office,  it  is  a  bit  sur- 
prising and  disturbing  to  read  that  the 
administration  aides  now  seem  to  evi- 
dence something  of  a  turnabout  in  view. 

Here  is  the  picture  in  brief:  The  orig- 
inal administration  review  of  the  fiscal 
year  1970  budget,  in  April  of  1969,  pro- 
jected a  tentative  surplus  of  $5.8  billion 
under  the  unified  budget  plan.  Now,  in- 
stead of  a  surplus  of  $5.8  billion,  it  is  a 
deficit  of  $2.9  billion.  In  other  words,  de- 
terioration of  the  budget  situation  to  the 
tune  of  about  $8.7  billion.  And  this  final 
report  for  fiscal  year  1970  shows  that  the 
administration  actually  spent  about  $12.2 
billion  more  than  was  spent  in  the  previ- 
ous year  1969.  That  likewise  ought  to  be 
disturbing  also  to  us  and  to  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government. 

In  my  judgment.  Congress  has  been 
unwise  in  increasing  certain  appropria- 
tions above  the  President's  budget  re- 
quests. I  have  deplored  and  opposed 
many  of  them.  We  did  it  last  year,  and 
we  are  doing  it  again  this  year. 

The  Congress,  last  year,  reduced  the 
President's  fiscal  1970  appropriation 
budget  requests  by  about  $5.6  billion,  but 
increased  spending  authority  through 
nonappropriation  bills  or  by  inaction  on 
certain  budget  items — for  which  we  must 
assiime  full  responsibility — by  a  very 
large  sum,  resulting  in  approximately  a 
standoff  in  terms  of  the  budget  impact. 

The  fact  that  I  want  to  nail  down  hard 
and  fast  is  that  in  the  overall,  the  Con- 
gress did  not  provide  spending  authority 
for  fiscal  year  1970  substantially  different 
from  the  President's  aggregate  budget 
requests,  and  thus  it  cannot  accurately 
be  said  that  the  Congress  is  by  any  means 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  deficit  in  fiscal 
year  1970.  Certainly,  both  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  had  a  part  in 
creating  the  situation. 

I  should  add  that  in  respect  to  the  tax 
bill  last  year,  the  changes  made  by  the 
Congress  in  the  administration's  request 
had  a  minimum  adverse  impact  on  pro- 
jected budget  receipts  for  fiscal  1970;  the 
principal  impact  had  to  do  with  projected 
revenues  for  fiscal  years  1971  and  1972 
and  beyond. 


Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  The  gentle- 
man has  made  an  excellent  speech  re- 
garding the  overall  budget  and  fiscal 
situation,  but  he  did  sign  the  conference 
report,  and  he  advocates  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  report;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
Hays  ' .  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tenne.ssee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  the  distinguished  gentleman  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  nail  down  hard  and  fast  the  fact 
that  the  Congress  did  not,  last  year,  pro- 
vide spending  authority  for  fiscal  year 
1970,  substantially  above  that  requested 
in  the  budget. 

THE   CURRENT   BUDGET    OUTLOOK    FOR 
FISCAL     1971 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gnawing  problem 
of  spending  in  excess  of  revenues  con- 
tinues in  an  almost  unbroken  chain.  As 
Presidential  adviser  George  Shultz  told 
a  congressional  committee  a  week  or  so 
ago — 

The  outlook  for  the  current  year — 1971 — 
Is  clouded  with  uncertainty  and  for  the  most 
p-irt  the  clouds  are  dark   and  threatening. 

I  agree  with  that  assessment.  I  would 
not  be  surprised,  as  I  have  said  before,  if 
the  unified  budget  deficit  for  1971  goes 
as  high  as  $10  billion  and  the  Federal 
funds  deficit  for  1971  goes  to  $20  billion. 
Interest  on  the  debt  went  up  last  year, 
fiscal  1970,  by  $2.7  billion,  to  $19.2  bil- 
lion. 

Certain  big  spending  is.  of  course,  in- 
evitable. There  are  many  needs,  but  big 
spending  without  having  the  revenues 
in  hand  or  in  sight  means  that  we  are 
not  getting  a  dollar  in  value  for  a  dollar 
expended. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  is 
doing  its  best  to  hold  the  line  in  this 
conference  report.  I  urge  the  members 
to  support  it.  I  believe  it  is  the  best  we 
can  do  on  the  pending  measure.  I  urge 
support  of  the  conference  committee. 

THE    PENDING    CONFERENCE    REPORT 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  believe,  despite  the  dis- 
claimers and  the  urging  to  support  this 
conference  report,  the  gentleman  has 
made  the  best  speech  I  expect  to  hear 
in  behalf  of  support  for  the  motion  to 
recommit  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 
I  do  not  know^  how  ani'one  could  listen 
to  the  gentleman  and  do  otherwise  than 
vote  for  the  motion  to  recommit  this  bill. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  to  some 
extent  has  misinterpreted  my  remarks. 
One  cannot  go  to  a  conference  and  have 
his  own  way  completely.  We  got  better 
than  an  even  split.  We  tried  to  do  bet- 
ter. We  fought  hard  against  those  who 
wanted  larger  and  larger  sums  for  a 
number  of  these  programs. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  has  again 
expired. 


Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  the  distinguished  gentleman  1  ad- 
ditional minute. 

PUBLIC    CONCERN   ABOUT  FEDERAL    SPENDING 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  listened 
very  attentively  to  the  gentleman.  I 
know  how  strongly  he  feels  about  spend- 
ing. Spending  is  inevitable.  You  may  re- 
call, though,  in  the  late  1950's  when  the 
American  people  became  aroused  about 
spending  they  did  something  about  it. 
If  there  is  some  way  we  can  again  arouse 
the  American  people  on  spending,  I  am 
sure  that  the  Congress  will  behave  a  little 
differently  than  we  are  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments.  The  reason  why  I  am 
in  the  well  is  to  try  to  arouse  our  con- 
cern in  tills  direction  in  order  that  we 
may  do  a  better  job.  I  believe  we  are 
doing  a  reasonably  good  job  in  many  re- 
spects, but  we  must  undertake  to  do  an 
even  better  job. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman    from    Massachusetts     (Mr. 

BOLAND) . 

(Mr.  BOLAND  asked  and  was  given 
pennission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  share 
the  concern  of  the  very  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ohio  'Mr.  Bow)  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  full  Ap- 
propriations Committee  with  respect  to 
the  item  of  urban  research  and  tech- 
nology. I  supported  the  $55  million  re- 
quest by  the  department  in  this  regard 
in  our  subcommittee  when  we  marked  up 
this  bill.  When  we  went  to  conference 
I  supported  the  Senate's  position  of  re- 
storing $25  million  for  this  activity.  As 
the  Members  will  recall,  $30  million  was 
allowed  by  the  House  and  $55  million 
was  allowed  by  the  Senate.  In  conference 
the  Senate  receded  to  the  House  request 
This  report  carries  $30  million. 

The  congressional  record  on  support 
of  research  to  solve  the  problems  of  our 
urban  areas — our  cities  and  towns — is  not 
good.  If  we  go  back  as  far  as  1957  and  add 
up  all  of  the  research  that  was  requested 
by  the  executive  branch,  the  total  comes 
to  only  $135  million.  But  the  Congress  ap- 
propriated less  than  $50  million  through 
the  current  fiscal  year.  The  total  obli- 
gations, that  have  been  made  through 
fiscal  year  1969  for  research  on  urban 
problems,  in  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  or  its  predeces- 
sor agencies,  is  less  than  $28  million. 

The  record  shows  that  from  1962  to 
1965,  less  than  5400,000  was  provided  for 
research  annually.  In  1966  the  amount 
passed  by  the  Congress  went  up  to  $750.- 
000  and  in  1967  it  went  back  down  to 
$500,000.  Finally,  in  1968.  it  appeared, 
that  we  were  recognizing  the  urgent  need 
for  research  in  this  important  area.  The 
administration  requested  $20  million  but 
the  Congress  provided  only  $10  million. 
In  1969  the  administration  again  re- 
quested $20  million  and  the  Congress 
passed  only  $11  million.  In  1970  the  ad- 
ministration asked  for  $30  million  and 


the  Congress  passed  $25  million.  And 
now,  the  administration  has  asked  for 
$55  million.  It  should  really  be  a  request 
for  several  hundred  and  S55  million.  But 
the  Congress  is  prepared  to  cut  urban 
research  to  $30  million. 

The  Defense  research  budget  is  almost 
$8  billion  by  comparison  with  the  urban 
research  budget.  Far  more  money  is 
spent  determining  the  properties  of  ma- 
terials under  various  pressures  and  tem- 
peratures than  is  spent  on  measuring  the 
properties  of  our  cities,  our  towns,  our 
need  for  housing. 

Inadequate  research  funds  seriously 
impair  the  ability  to  meet  the  crisis  that 
exists  in  providing  mass  production  of 
housing  for  low  and  middle  income 
groups.  That  research,  would  permit 
looking  ahead,  at  the  means,  for  im- 
proving the  whole  business  of  housing, 
so  that  modern  production,  management, 
marketing  and  financing  methods  and 
improved  building  codes  and  zoning  reg- 
ulations can  be  brought  into  the  de- 
velopment of  housing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  $30  million  carried 
in  this  bill  is  completely  inadequate  to 
cari-y  on  the  important  work  of  research 
that  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  needs  if  it  is  to  meet 
and  attempt  to  solve  the  myriad  prob- 
lems that  perplex  this  country  in  the 
matter  of  providing  housing  for  millions 
that  are  today  ill-housed. 

Operation  Breakthrough  needs  $35 
million  alone  to  carry  out  necessai-y  re- 
search and  demonstrations.  It  has  been 
said  here  today  that  there  are  carryover 
funds  of  some  $27  million  that  can  be 
added  to  the  $30  million  provided  by 
this  bill  for  a  total  of  $57  million  avail- 
able for  fiscal  year  1971.  This  simply  is 
not  so.  All  of  the  $27  million  has  been 
completely  obligated.  Thus,  the  only 
funds  available  for  research  and  tech- 
nology for  fiscal  year  1971  will  be  the 
$30  million  that  this  conference  report 
provides. 

Mr.  Speaker,  refusal  to  allow  the  $55 
million  requested  for  research  by  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment will  result  in  damaging  cutbacks 
in  its  research  activity.  The  effects  of 
the  reduction  in  the  research  and  tech- 
nology budget  to  $30  million  from  a  re- 
quest of  $55  million  are  as  follows : 

First.  Under  Operation  Breakthrough, 
two  and  possibly  three  of  the  10  proto- 
type sites  and  one  subsite  would  have 
to  be  dropped. 

Second.  Only  minor  studies  and  evalu- 
ations rather  than  action  programs 
could  be  undertaken  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  abandonment  and  inadequate 
management  in  housing  developments. 
This  effort  would  be  reduced  from  an 
amount  of  $3  6  miUion  under  the  original 
request  to  $300,000  under  the  new  re- 
quest.' 

Third.  No  new  building  technology 
work  could  be  undertaken  under  this  $30 
million  budget. 

Foui-th.  No  work  will  be  conducted  on 
the  followup  of  ongoing  studies  to  im- 
plement tax  revisions  to  encourage  hou.s- 
ing  development  and  proper  maintenance 
and  rehabilitation. 

Fifth.  Essentially  all  funding  will  be 
eliminated  for  work  on  avoidance  of 
thermal  pollution  by  useful  application 
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in  urban  areas,  noise  abatement,  demon- 
stration of  ad\  anced  solid  waste  disposal 
methods,  improved  inetliods  of  installing 
utilities,  application  of  available  but  ad- 
vanced communications  technology  to 
improving  urban  functions  will  be  elim- 
inated, and  ether  urban  utilities  and  en- 
vironmental factors.  Only  3200,000  is  lelt 
for  work  in  that  area. 

SLxth.  No  funds  will  be  provided  to  the 
urban  ob.~ervatory  program  in  which  uni- 
versities and  10  cities  are  working  to- 
Erether  to  heln  improve  urban  orerations. 
In  addition  the  plan  for  extension  of  that 
program  to  five  smaller  metropolitan 
areas  will  bo  eliminated. 

Seve!:th  Ni  new  commitments  will  be 
made  to  the  Urban  Institute. 

Eiphtli.  The?  work  in  six  cities  to  de- 
velop municipal  information  .systems  will 
be  stretched  out  and  planned  support 
reduced. 

Ninth.  The  housing  and  urban  data 
series  work  that  as.-^embles  information 
oa  the  hous-ng  market,  the  characteiis- 
tico  of  new  housing,  the  sale  of  new  one- 
family  home-,  single  family  home  con- 
struction, and  so  forth,  will  be  reduced. 
Tenth.  Re.'-:earch  work  on  fair  housing, 
zoning  improvements,  new  ownership  ap- 
proaches will  be  eliminated. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Will  the 
genllemnn  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  We  have 
been  hearing  a  great  deal  of  speeches 
about  economy.  I  believe  that  the  gentle- 
mr.n  ir,  not  spenking  for  econrmv  now. 
Mr.  BOLAND.  I  v.ould  suggest  that 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  econ- 
omize in  other  area.?.  I  submit  that  in 
the  f  eld  of  research  for  housinr  we  have 
not  done  the  job  so  far  and  we  are  not 
doing  it  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  mvself  such  time  ris  I  mav  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  expenditures  for  housing 
research  and  technology  in  1970  were 
only  $8,278,000.  The  appropriation  was 
$25,000,000.  There  is  a  S27.1  miUion  un- 
expended balance  carried  forward  from 
last  year,  and  we  are  providing  another 
$.30  million  of  new  obligational  authority 
in  the  bill.  This  makes  a  total  of  $57.1 
million  available  for  housing  research  ex- 
penditures in  1971.  The  President's  budg- 
et estimates  that  outlays  will  only  be  $23,- 
500.000  in  1971.  The  $57,100,000  should  be 
fully  adequate  for  orderly  expansion  of 
this  program  with  proper  administration. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia, a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  Mr.  Cohelan. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
say,  since  I  have  spoken  on  this  topic 
before,  I  shull  be  brief  but  \nsh  to  com- 
mend the  conference  committee  for  the 
very  fine  job  which  it  has  done. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Conference  Report  on  Independent  Of- 
fices and  HUD. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  are  aware,  I 
offered  an  amendment  to  increase  the 
supplemental  appropriations  by  $587.5 
million  for  urban  renewal.  Unfortunately 
this  amendment  was  defeated,  but  I  am 
now  encouraged  that  the  conferees  on  the 
HUD  appropriations  have  increased  ur- 
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ban  renewal  by  $350  million  over  the 
House  figure.  This  makes  a  total  of  $1,350 
billion  available  for  urban  renewal  pro- 
grams. 

The  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Independent  Offices  and  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Evins),  is  to  be  compli- 
mented for  his  diligent  and  careful  work 
in  handling  this  major  bill.  Tlie  other 
conferees  are  also  to  be  commended  for 
their  dedication  in  continuing  the  proc- 
ess of  urban  renovation. 

The  conference  report.  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
the  latest  example  of  this  Congress  dedi- 
cation to  rebuilding  our  Nation.  This  can- 
not be  done  by  press  releases  or  by 
formulating  committees  to  study  the 
problem,  but  by  funding  vital  urban  re- 
newal projects.  This  battle  is  joined  in 
earnest;  the  Congress  again  leads  the 
way  in  attempting  to  alleviate  our  press- 
ing social  needs. 

The  needs  are  obvious  and  are  there 
for  all  to  see.  In  my  previous  statement, 
I  pointed  out  that  there  is  an  existing 
need  for  $3  billion  in  Federal  funds  for 
urban  renewal  projects.  Many  cities-— of 
all  sizes — under  conventional  urban  re- 
new'al  plans,  cannot  proceed  with  neces- 
sary local  improvements  until  they  re- 
ceive grant  reservations.  This  $1.35  bil- 
lion wil!  go  a  great  distance  in  lessening 
this  backlog. 

This  figure  is  a  more  realistic  appro- 
priation to  continue  our  attack  on  urban 
blight.  V/e  must  continue  to  fund  these 
programs  and  plan  new  methods  to 
combat  urban  decay.  We  cannot  delude 
ourselves.  It  is  a  cosily  battle,  but  one. 
I  submit,  that  must  be  won.  These  in- 
creases are  another  step  in  attempting 
to  stem  the  tide  of  urban  decay,  but  it 
must  be  followed  by  an  ever-increasing 
Federal,  State,  and  local  financial  com- 
mitment. 

Urban  renewal,  funds  for  education 
and  health,  a  more  realistic  defense 
budget  are  all  new  directions  that  are 
being  charted  by  this  Congress.  This  ac- 
tion by  the  conferees— the  HUD  appro- 
priations— is  another  step  to  improve  the 
quality  of  life  in  America. 
I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Talcotti.  a  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Independent  Of- 
fices Appropriations. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  not 
sign  the  conference  report,  and  I  would 
like  to  t'se  my  minute  or  so,  if  I  may,  to 
explain  why. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  the  items,  of 
course,  are  satisfactory.  The  increased 
funding  for  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion is  proiseworthy.  However.  I  want 
to  commend  the  committee  and  the  con- 
ference and  the  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Evins).  for  doing  a 
superb  job  in  many  respects.  But  this 
conference  report,  and  the  bill,  in  its 
present  form  simply  has  reversed  or  sub- 
verted many  of  our  national  priorities. 
As  a  result  of  the  action  of  the  other 
body,  and  the  conference,  there  was 
added  additional  funds  which  amount  to 
over  one-half  billion  dollars  over  the 
budget. 


Mr.  Speaker,  these  additional  funds 
include  S16  million  for  tlie  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation.  The  bUl  now  contains 
an  increase  of  $73  million  over  the 
amount  appropriated  for  this  agency 
last  year. 

There  are  additional  funds  for  space 
research.  The  bill  now  contains  $65  mil- 
lion over  the  amount  allowed  by  the 
House.  This  Is  in  addition  to  the  $2.5 
billion  already  appropriated  for  research 
and  development  for  the  space  program. 
There  are  additional  funds  iii  the 
amoimt  of  $10  million  for  section  202  loan 
funds,  a  program  for  which  nothing  was 
requested  and  for  which  nothing  was 
provided  by  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  program  which  is 
being  phased  out  because  the  elderly  and 
handicapped  themselves  would  rather 
participate  in  the  section  236  program 
where  the  Interest  subsidy  is  much 
better. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  were  additional 
funds  added  to  the  extent  of  $5  million 
for  the  rent  supplement  program.  This 
is  contract  authorization  and  could  cost 
us  as  m.uch  as  $200  million  in  payments 
hi  future  years. 

There  are  additional  funds  to  the  ex- 
tent of  $350  million  over  and  above  the 
budget  for  urban  renewal.  The  adminis- 
tration requested  $1  billion  and  the 
House  had  allowed  the  full  $1  billion,  and 
I  think  the  people  ba:-k  home  would  pre- 
fer this  amount  to  remain  at  $1  billion. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  President's  re- 
quest for  funds  to  cai;-y  cut  the  Emer- 
gency Home  Finance  Act  was  reduced 
by  $165  million.  We  also  drastica'ly 
hmited  the  program  O::eration  Break- 
through, a  research  eiTort  designed  to 
explore  new  techniques  in  home  con- 
struction in  order  to  improve  housing 
and  lower  the  co.':t  of  construction,  which 
is  very,  very  important. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  our  priorities  are 
cockeyed  and  this  conferenc3  report  ag- 
gravates som.e  cf  the  inequities.  There 
are  billions  for  research  in  space  and 
pennies  for  research  in  housing.  T  believe 
that  the  American  citizen  would  prefer 
our  priorities  to  be  reversed. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  we  recommit  this  conference 
report  back  to  the  conference.  I  believe 
we  can  do  better. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman    from    South    Carolina    iMr. 

DORN). 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Evins)  for  yielding  to  me 
at  this  time.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  for  his  devotion  and  dedica- 
tion to  oi'.r  veterans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  House  to  act 
wisely  and  compassionately  to  provide 
the  necessary  funds  for  our  veterans' 
medical  care.  This  committee  and  the 
conferees  are  to  be  commended  for  ap- 
propriating $105  million  more  for  vet- 
erans' medical  care  than  was  recom- 
mended bv  the  administration. 

This  tmely  action  in  behalf  of  our 
veterans  is  a  tribute  to  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  and  to  its 
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great  chairman,  "Tiger"  Teague  of  Tex- 
as. I  am  proud  to  serve  with  him  on  the 
only  committee  of  the  Congress  devoted 
solely  to  veterans'  affairs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  only  after  ex- 
haustive hearings  and  field  trips  on  the 
part  of  the  Veterans'  Hospital  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs,  headed  by  the  distinguished  and 
able  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
H.^LEYJ,  that  the  inadequacies  of  the 
veterans  medical  program  were  careful- 
ly documented  and  brought  forcefully 
to  the  attention  of  the  American  people. 
We  found  conditions  warranted  more 
appropriations  to  meet  pressing  needs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  remind 
the  Members  of  the  House  that  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  did  not  recommend 
sufficient  funds  for  medical  care  for  our 
veterans.  Furthermore,  those  of  us  so 
deeply  concerned  with  veterans  medical 
care  were  astounded  to  read  that  the 
Veterans'  Administrator,  speaking  for 
the  administration,  told  the  ether  body 
that  extra  money  was  not  needed  above 
the  amount  suggested  by  the  adminis- 
tration. One  might  hope  that  through 
our  action  today  the  House  can  encour- 
age the  administration  to  adopt  a  more 
toivi passionate  attitude  with  respect  to 
our  veterans'  medical  care. 

I  urge  this  House  to  reject  the  motion 
to  be  made  in  behalf  of  the  administra- 
t  on  wliich  W'ould  have  the  effect  of  cut- 
ting these  desperately  needed  funds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  for  acting  on  the 
recommendations  of  the  House  Veterans' 
Affairs  Comuiiltee  in  providing  for  this 
largfr  appropriation.  I  urge  the  House  to 
approve  this  monev  for  those  veterans 
V  ho  so  urgently  need  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  remind  my 
colleagues  that  Congress  appropriates 
rncney  for  our  veterans.  Not  one  penny 
can  be  made  available  without  author- 
ization and  appropriation  by  Congress. 
Our  veterans  desperately  need  new  hos- 
pitals, air-conditioned  facilities,  nursing 
cave,  more  doctors  and  an  improved  diet. 
This  additional  appropriation  provided 
hy  the  Co^igress  Vvill  pruvide  for  these 
urger.t  needs. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Temiessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Thompson >  to  v.hom  I 
promised  to  yield,  and  then  I  will  yield 
to  other  Members. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  first  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  if  he  has 
any  figures  on  how  many  dollars  are  to  be 
used  in  the  so-called  open  communities 
program,  wherein  the  Government  takes 
the  taxpayers  money  and  places  low- 
income  housing  in  affluent  suburban 
areas  to  destroy  the  property  values  in 
those  areas? 

Is  there  a  breakdown  on  the  turnkey 
program  in  the  conference  report? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  It  is  not  in 
a  separate  item,  I  will  say  to  my  col- 
league. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  I  would 
like  to  state  that  in  my  own  city  of  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  according  to  a  newspaper  ar- 


ticle yesterday,  we  -lave  12,356  low-in- 
come subsidized  housing  units,  and  the 
housing  authority  plans  to  more  than 
double  that  amount  in  the  next  24 
months,  using  Federal  taxpayers- funds 
to  add  16,000  more  units 

In  addition,  these  are  to  be  placed  in 
many  cases  in  the  suburban  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  v.as  av.ake  imtil  3 
o'clock  in  the  morning  yesterday  morn- 
ing answering  telephone  calls  because  a 
$6.5  million  grant  for  300  units  was  an- 
nounced in  an  area  of  $75,000  homes. 
One  particular  doctor  said  that  the  low- 
income  housing  was  going  to  be  within 
50  feet  of  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  favor  many  items  in  the 
report  such  as  medical  aid  for  veterans, 
but  I  do  not  intend  to  vote  money  to  de- 
stroy the  property  value  of  these  people. 
I  do  not  intend  to  tax  the  people's  own 
tax  dollars  and  in  trying  to  accomplish 
what  some  call  desirable  (removing  eco- 
nomic stratification*  destroy  the  prop- 
erty values  with  the  people's  own  tax 
money. 

Mr.  Speaker,  another  thing  that  the 
addition  of  16,000  more  Government- 
owned  housing  units  will  do  is  to  bring 
more  people  from  the  rural  areas  to  the 
city  to  be  supported  by  the  taxpayers. 

The  SPEAKER.  Time  of  the  gentleman 
has  expired. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tenner.see.  M".  Speaker. 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson). 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  going  to  vote  to  lec-mmit 
tins  conference  report  because  I  find  it 
completely  anomalous  that  a  bill  which 
is  m.ore  than  half  a  billion  dollars  over 
the  budget  has  virtually  &laf;heri  in  hr.'f 
the  one  thing  in  the  bill  that  might  per- 
mit some  people  in  the  lower  income 
groups  to  have  low-cost  housing. 

Low-cost  housing  in  America  is  one  of 
the  most  critical  problems  iacing  thi.> 
Nation  today.  The  costs  of  providing  a 
low-cost  home  to  the  average  Am.erican 
has  risen  to  that  degree  where  60  percent 
of  those  in  need  cf  the  home  can  no 
loncer  afford  it.  The  cost  of  land,  labor, 
material,  and  money  have  all  increo.'^ed 
;  liarply  in  recent  years,  making  the  low- 
cost  home  tmavailable  to  those  who  need 
It. 

Secretary  Romney  at  HUD  has  under- 
tal-:en  what  I  believe  to  be  tlie  only  mean- 
ineiul  approach  which  can  bring  the 
costs  of  these  houses  back  into  that  price 
range  where  they  can  be  afforded  by 
tl'ose  Americans  who  need  them  m.ost. 
This  is  Operation  Breakthrough,  which  is 
currently  in  its  research  and  experimen- 
tal stages.  They  have  .selected  10  sites 
throughout  the  country  together  with 
developers  and  system  builders  to  en- 
courage the  large,  mass-producers  of 
houses  who  can  deliver  a  quality,  long- 
lasting  house  at  a  reasonable  cost.  This 
is  done  through  the  application  of  tech- 
nology and  a  systems  approach  that  has 
been  applied  to  the  space  programs  and 
other  areas,  but  has  been,  as  yet.  untried 
in  the  housing  field. 

For  fiscal  year  1971  they  requested  $55 
million — certainly  a  modest  sum  to  per- 
form this  very  necessary  and  vital  eflort. 
They  needed  this  amount  desperately  to 


pursue  this  program.  Without  these 
fund.-,  the  program  will  be  seriously  cur- 
tailed and  the  housing  goals  seriously 
jeopardized.  The  House  originally  grant- 
ed $30  million:  the  Senate  restored  the 
balance  to  S55  million.  Yesterday  the 
conferees  agreed  to  the  $30  million  level. 
It  is  hoped  that  HUD  will  come  back  for 
a  supplemental  budget  for  this  vital 
project  as  soon  a^  possible.  By  denying 
these  funds  to  this  Operation  Break- 
through the  House  and  this  committee 
assumes  the  responsibility  of  this  pro- 
gram's failure.  If  you  beheve  in  the  need 
for  low-cost  housing;  if  you  believe  in 
the  need  for  quality  housing  at  a  reason- 
able cost,  then  I  ask  for  your  support 
when  this  supplemental  comes  up  in  the 
future. 

The  effects  of  the  reduction  in  the  re- 
search and  teclinology  budget  to  $30  mil- 
lion from  a  request  of  $55  miUion  are  as 
follows : 

First.  Under  Operation  Breakthrough, 
two  and  ix)ssibly  three  of  the  10  proto- 
type sites  and  one  subsite  would  have 
to  be  dropped. 

Second.  Only  minor  studies  and  evalu- 
tions  rather  than  action  programs  could 
be  undertaken  to  solve  the  problems  of 
abandonment  and  inadequate  manage- 
ment in  housing  developments.  This  ef- 
fort would  be  reduced  from  an  amount 
of  $3.G  million  under  the  original  request 
to  $300,000  under  the  new  request. 

Tlilrd.  No  new  building  technology 
work  could  be  undertaken  under  this  $30 
million  budget. 

Fourth.  N  work  will  be  conducted  on 
the  foliuwup  of  ongoing  studies  to  imple- 
ment tax  revisions  to  encourage  housing 
development  and  proper  maintenance 
and  rehabilitation. 

Fifth.  Essentially  all  funding  will  be 
eliminated  for  work  on  avoidance  of 
thermal  pollution  by  useful  application 
in  urban  areas,  noise  abatement,  demon- 
stration of  advanced  solid  waste  disposal 
methods,  improved  methods  of  installing 
utilities,  application  of  available  but  ad- 
vanc'.'d  communications  technology  to 
improving  urban  functions  will  be  elim- 
inated, and  other  urban  utilities  and  en- 
vironmental factors.  Only  $200,000  is  left 
for  work  in  that  area. 

Sixtli.  No  funds  will  be  provided  to  the 
urban  observatory  program  in  which 
luiiversities  and  10  cities  are  working 
together  to  help  improve  urban  opera- 
tions. In  addition  the  plan  foi  extension 
of  that  program  to  five  smaller  metro- 
politan areas  will  be  eliminated. 

Seventh.  No  new  commitments  will  be 
mad3  to  the  Urban  Institute. 

Eighth.  The  work  in  six  cities  to  de- 
velop municipal  information  systems 
will  be  stretched  out  and  pla.uied  sup- 
port reduced. 

Ninth.  The  housing  and  urban  data 
series  work  that  as.sembles  information 
on  the  housing  market,  the  characteris- 
tics of  new  housing,  the  sale  of  new  one- 
family  homes,  single  family  home  con- 
struction, and  so  forth,  will  be  reduced. 

Tenth.  Research  work  on  fair  housing, 
zoning  improvements,  new  ownership 
approaches  will  be  eliminated. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
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I  yield   1   minute  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Brown >. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  join  those  of 
my  colleagues  who  have  criticized  the 
reduction  in  the  budget  request  for  re- 
search and  technology  by  $25  million, 
while  increasing  the  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram $350  million. 

The  unwise  slash  of  the  request  for 
HUD'b  research  and  technology  pro- 
gram, a  cut  of  45  percent,  wUl  hav  seri- 
ous short  and  long-range  effects.  I  think 
that  too  often  we  think  too  much  of  brick 
and  mortar  and  not  enough  about  the 
plarming  of  the  activities  that  can  be 
done  by  the  appropriations  that  we  make 
In  the  brick  and  mortar  field. 

I  concur  with  the  gentleman  from  Eli- 
nois  *Mr.  Anderson).  I  think  it  is  a 
serious  mistake  to  have  made  this  cut 
in  research  and  technology. 

I  certainly  trust  that  the  bill  will  be  re- 
committed for  the  purpose  of  correcting 
this  inequity. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
let  me  summarize  the  bill  once  more. 

Regarding  the  item  for  bousing  re- 
search, fimds  were  denied  for  this  pur- 
pose by  the  Congress  some  years  ago 
when  it  was  felt  the  industry  should  be 
able  to  support  its  own  research  instead 
of  having  it  financed  and  controlled 
by  the  Governmenw.  Modest  support 
was  provided  in  1962  at  the  level  of  $375,- 
000.  In  1968  a  big  jump  was  made  to 
$10,000,000  and  the  general  level  was 
continued  in  1969  at  $11,000,000.  Last 
year  it  went  up  to  $25  million,  a  100-per- 
cent increase  last  year.  These  large  in- 
creases have  not  yet  been  digested.  The 
carryover  unexpended  balance  this  year 
is  $27,100,000. 

This  year  we  are  giving  a  further  in- 
crease of  $5  million  over  the  fiscal  year 
that  has  just  ended,  and  there  is  the  $27 
million  unexpended  balance  still  avail- 
able to  be  spent  in  1971,  which  makes  a 
total  of  $57.1  million  available  for  ex- 
penditure for  such  housing  research  in 
the  next  year.  Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  the 
facts — a  100-percent  increase  in  appro- 
priations 'or  research  in  recent  years  and 
$30  million  in  new  funds  for  next  year 
in  addition  to  carryover  of  last  year's 
unexpended  funds.  HUD  spent  less  than 
$9  million  for  this  purpose  last  year — 
why  this  sudden  urge  for  large  expendi- 
tures at  this  itme?  We  should  sustain  the 
House  position. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  to  the  overall  bill,  we 
bring  back  from  conference  a  cut  of 
$645,494,200  below  the  sum  proposed  by 
the  Senate,  which  was  $1,200,000,000 
above  the  budget.  To  repeat,  the  in- 
creases are  $105  million  for  veterans' 
medical  care:  $350  million  for  water  and 
sewerage  giants;  and  $350  million  for 
urban  renewal.  These  are  to  meet  ur- 
gent needs  in  these  vital  areas. 

These  are  the  increases — water,  sew- 
erage grants,  urban  renewal,  and  vet- 
erans' medical  care. 
If  any  Member  wants  to  vote  against 


these  increases  in  the  bill  for  these  needed 
programs,  certainly  it  is  your  privilege  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut,  a  valued 
member  of  the  subcommittee  on  appro- 
priations. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thiiik  it  is 
important  that  we  get  this  problem  of 
Operation  Breakthrough  and  support  of 
urban  research  and  technology  in  the 
proper  perspective. 

I  support  the  conference  report,  but 
I  do  think  we  need  additional  money  for 
Operation  Breakthrough  and  for  urban 
research  and  technology.  I  hope  we  can 
correct  this  situation  in  a  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  at  a  later  date. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  fact 
that  we  are  providing  $30  million  for 
Operation  Breakthrough  and  for  re- 
search, and  reference  is  also  made  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  $27  million  carryover 
of  imexpended  funds.  Then  reference 
is  further  made  that  this  makes  a  total 
of  $57  million  available. 

I  think  we  are  giving  the  House  the 
wrong  impression  here,  because  even 
though  this  $27  million  is  unexpended, 
the  fact  is  these  funds  have  been  com- 
mitted. They  have  been  committed  to 
bringing  a  breakthrough — a  very  much 
desired  breakthrough — in  this  area  of 
construction  of  housing. 

So  I  do  not  think  we  can  properly  say 
that  this  $27  million  is  available.  It  has 
already  been  committed — regardless  of 
when  it  will  actually  be  expended.  By 
not  giving  them  additional  funds,  I  think 
we  are  setting  the  program  back  and  we 
are  delaying  the  breakthroughs  in  this 
area. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  less  than  $9  million  was 
expended  from  this  item  last  year.  As  I 
have  said,  there  are  carryover  obligations 
of  $27,100,000  that  will  be  available  for 
expenditure  on  the  program  in  1971. 
This  is  from  previous  appropriations. 
The  bill  provides  another  $30,000,000,  yet 
the  President's  budget  shows  outlays — or 
expenditures  will  only  be  $23,500,000  in 
1971.  So  we  have  been  building  up  the 
funding  for  housing  research  rapidly. 
The  $30,000,000  of  new  obligational  au- 
thority is  a  further  increase  of  $5  mil- 
lion over  last  year.  These  funds  are  avail- 
able until  expended. 

Again  I  repeat — there  is  a  total  of 
$57  million  available  for  housing  re- 
search expenditui-es  in  the  next  year. 
This  is  a  significant  sum  and  represents 
a  rapid  escalation  of  support  for  this 
item. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hap- 
py to  point  out  that  this  conference  re- 
port provides  $1,857,200,000  for  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration's  medical  care 
programs,  an  increase  of  $105  million 
over  the  amount  sought  in  President  Nix- 
on's budget.  Earlier  this  year  the  House 
added  $25  million  to  the  budget  request. 
And  the  Senate,  citing  "the  goal  of  at- 
taining for  all  veterans  the  best  medical 
service  obtainable,"  added  $80  million 
more.  The  House-Senate  conferees  have 


agreed  to  maintain  the  entire  $105  mil- 
lion increase. 

As  a  ranking  member  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  as  a  conferee 
on  this  legislation,  I  strongly  supported 
the  additional  funds  for  medical  care. 
Certainly,  Mr.  Speaker,  our  veterans  are 
entitled  to  nothing  short  of  the  very  best 
medical  care.  Thousands  of  Vietnam 
veterans  are  entering  VA  hospitals,  mak- 
ing great  demands  on  the  facilities  and 
staff  of  these  institutions.  Articles  in  the 
popular  press — Life  magazine,  for  exam- 
ple, published  what  amounts  to  an  ex- 
pose— maintain  that  VA  hospital  care 
falls  far  short  of  adequacy.  The  VA 
denies  these  allegations,  contending  that 
the  individual  cases  selected  for  the  Life 
article  are  not  representative  of  hospital 
conditions.  Even  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
need  for  better  medical  care  is  obvious. 
If  just  one  veteran  Is  receiving  less  than 
adequate  medical  care,  if  just  one  VA 
hospital  is  lagging  behind  conventional 
hospital  efficiency,  we  are  justified  in  our 
alarm. 

We  spend  tens  of  billions  of  dollars 
each  year  on  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Certainly  we  can  afford  to  spend  a  few 
million  dollars  more  on  the  men  wounded 
in  fighting  that  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  in  the  Record 
telegrams    and    letters    that    veterans' 
organizations  have  sent  me  in  support  of 
increased  funds  for  medical  care: 
Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America, 

Needham,  Mass.,  July  11, 1970. 
Congress  Edward  Boland, 
House    of    Representatives    Office    Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Boland:  We  wish  to 
make  known  to  you  our  deep  concern  about 
the  appropriation  for  the  Veterans  Admini- 
stration budget. 

We  understand  that  the  House  and  Senate 
have  passed  differing  versions,  the  greater 
amounts  being  In  the  Senate  bill. 

One  of  the  areas  most  affected  will  be  the 
Spinal  Cord  Injury  Program.  At  present  we 
are  at  a  low  help  level  which  makes  It  im- 
possible to  give  proper  care  or  better  the 
programs  to  care  for  the  needs  of  the  new  in- 
juries. 

We  implore  you  to  provide  the  needed 
funds  so  that  our  veterans  can  be  treated  In 
a  manner  better  than  what  Life  Magazine 
portrayed. 

Sincerely, 

WiLUAM  P.  Green,  President. 


Sr'RINGFIELD.  MaSS., 

July  13, 1970. 
Hon.  Edward  P.  Boland, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ed:  Will  appreciate  If  you  would  sup- 
port Senate  amendment  for  100  million  dol- 
lars to  increase  VA  appropriations  for  medical 
and  hospitals  for  fiscal  year  1971. 
Sincerely, 

SroNEY  J.  Harris, 
Executive     Secretary,     Springfield    Post 
No.  21  American  Legion. 


Leominster,  Mass., 

July  13,  1970. 
Representative  Edward  P.  Boland, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

We  support  the  amendment  Increasing  ap- 
propriations for  VA  hospitals  and  medical 
care  for  fiscal  1971. 

Harry  E.  Parks. 
Adjutant,  American  Legion  Post  191. 


Rehoboth,  Mass., 

July  15,  1970. 
Representative  Edward  P.  Boland, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sir:  As  commander  of  American  Legion 
District  Nine  we  the  officers  and  members 
wish  to  go  on  record  as  being  in  favor  and 
support  of  the  Senate  amendment  for  $100,- 
000,000  VA  hospital  and  medical  care  for 
fiscal  1971. 

Laurent  E.  Beauvais, 
Commander  District  9,  American  Legion, 
Department  of  Massachusetts. 

Boston,  Mass., 

July  14.  1970. 
Representative  Edward  Boland, 
Washington,  D.C: 

The  20,000  members  of  the  American  Le- 
gion Auxiliary  Department  of  Massachusetts 
Inc.  actively  supports  that  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate version  of  HR  17548  the  1971  Appropria- 
tions Bill  adding  100  million  dollars  for  Vet- 
erans medical  care. 

Mrs.  Elsie  L.  Morse, 
Secretary-Treasurer,     American     Legion 
Auxiliary,  Department  of  Massachusetts. 


Ipswich,  Mass., 

July  16.  1970. 
Hon.  Edward  Boland, 

Member,     Subcommittee     on     Independent 
Offices  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
Dear  Mr  Boland:   As  the  commander  of 
the  department  of  Massachtisetts  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars,  representing  some   60,000 
overseas  veterans,  I  strongly  urge  your  sup- 
port on  behalf  of  our  members  for  the  $100 
million  which  has  been  added  to  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospital  and  medical 
program  for  1971  in  HJl.  1748,  the  Indepen- 
dent Offices  Appropriation  Bill. 

It  is  certainly  an  act,  that  despite  the 
financial  problems  of  the  times  the  wealthi- 
est nation  on  earth  must  provide  proper  and 
adequate  medical  care  for  the  veterans  who 
gave  of  their  physical  well-t>eing  for  its 
siu-vival. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Richard  T.  Lawler. 
Commander,  Department  of  Massa- 
chusetts Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  conference  report  on  the 
bill,  H.R.  17548,  making  appropriations 
for  the  Independent  Offices  and  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment for  fiscal  year  1971.  As  in  most  con- 
ference reports,  there  are  many  items 
which  I  am  sorry  to  see  left  out.  This  is 
the  case  especially  with  this  appropria- 
tions bill.  But  I  am  pleased  that  this  con- 
ference report  contains  more  money  for 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development's  Federal  housing  programs 
that  was  originally  passed  by  the  House 
when  we  considered  this  bill  on  the  floor. 
I  would  liked  to  have  seen  the  full  $1.7 
billion  for  urban  renewal  retained,  but  I 
believe  that  the  compromise  arrived  at 
which  provides  an  addititonal  $350  mil- 
lion for  urban  renewal  over  and  above  the 
House  action  was  a  good  compromise. 
Urban  renewal  needs  more  funds  as  we 
have  heard  from  mayors  in  both  large 
and  small  cities  from  all  over  the  country. 
Hopefully,  next  year,  the  Appropriations 
Committees  of  both  Houses  will  see  fit  to 
increase  the  urban  renewal  appropria- 
tions. I  was  particularly  happy  to  see  that 
the  conferees  agreed  to  provide  more 


funds  for  the  section  202  housing  for  the 
elderly  program.  Everyone  agrees  that 
this  is  one  of  the  most  popular  HUD 
housing  programs,  to  provide  for  a  direct 
3-percent  loan  from  the  Government  to 
build  units  for  our  elderly  citizens.  There 
were  no  funds  in  the  House-passed  ver- 
sion, but  there  was  $25  million  provided 
for  elderly  housing  which  was  put  into 
the  Senate  appropriations  bill  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Jersey,  my 
good  friend,  Pete  Williams.  The  con- 
ferees adopted  a  $10  million  figure  for 
housing  for  the  elderly,  and  I  whole- 
heartedly endorse  this  action. 

For  the  third  time,  there  have  been  no 
funds  appropriated  for  tenant  services.  I 
believe  that  this  is  the  most  glaring  gap 
in  this  appropriations  bill.  As  chairman 
of  the  Housing  Subcommittee,  I  have 
heard  time  and  again  from  people  all 
over  the  country  pleading  for  funds  to 
provide  essential  services  for  our  public 
housing  tenants.  Such  services,  I  believe, 
would  make  public  housing  tenants  more 
responsible  and  more  willing  to  make 
the  atmosphere  in  public  housing  more 
respectable  and  more  pleasant  to  live  in. 

The  research  and  technology  appro- 
priations that  the  conferees  agreed  on 
was  for  $30  million  and  not  the  $55  mil- 
lion that  the  Senate  and  the  administra- 
tion requested.  The  main  reason  for  this 
increase  for  urban  research  and  tech- 
nology was  to  fully  fund  the  Operation 
Breakthrough  program.  I  believe  as  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  report 
stated  that  before  more  money  is  made 
available  to  Operation  Breakthrough,  we 
in  Congress  must  see  the  results  of  this 
program  before  we  give  them  more 
money.  I  am  sorry  to  see  that  the  House 
conferees  could  not  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ate on  providing  full  funding  for  the 
rent  supplement  program.  We  could  have 
used  the  full  $75  million  that  the  Sen- 
ate appropriated,  instead  of  the  $55  mO- 
lion  that  is  contained  in  the  conference 
report.  Again,  I  do  not  believe  that  suf- 
ficient funds  were  made  available  in  this 
conference  report  for  the  fair  housing 
and  equal  opportunity  program.  The  full 
$11.3  million  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 
is  greatly  needed,  and  I  am  sorry  to  see 
that  only  $8  mUlion  is  being  provided  by 
this  conference  report. 

So  I  would  say  that  this  is  a  good 
compromise,  although  not  the  best  that 
I  would  have  liked  to  see,  but  I  urge  the 
House  to  adopt  this  so  that  the  funding 
for  these  vital  HUD  programs  can  be 
made  available  immediately. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  con- 
ference report  on  H.R.  17548,  the  HUD 
and  independent  offices  appropriations 
bill.  I  wish  to  specifically  commend  the 
coiiferees  for  their  actions  in  accepting 
the  Senate-passed  funding  level  for  the 
Veterans'  Administration  medical  pro- 
gram. 

This  past  weekend,  I  was  privileged  to 
attend  the  annual  convention  of  the  Dis- 
abled Americans  Veterans  in  Los  Angeles. 
At  the  convention,  I  spoke  with  men  who 
are  all  too  familiar  with  the  conditions 
which  exist  in  our  166  veterans*  ho.spitals. 
Their     feeling     was    unanimous — more 


funds  are  needed  for  increased  staffing; 
more  funds  are  needed  for  maintenance 
and  repair;  more  funds  are  needed  for 
dental  care. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  voted  for  cuts  in 
the  administration's  overall  budget  for 
1971  which  total  well  over  one-half  bil- 
lion dollars.  I  realize  the  need  to  hold 
down  Federal  spending,  but  we  cannot 
let  our  returning  servicemen  bear  tlie 
brunt  of  our  fight  against  inflation  by  al- 
lowing them  to  have  second-class  medical 
care. 

For  fiscal  year  1971,  the  administra- 
tion recommended  spending  $1,752.- 
200,000  for  VA  medical  care.  Tlie  House 
of  Representatives,  on  May  12,  passed 
H.R.  17548  appropriating  $25  million 
more  than  requested  by  the  administra- 
tion- The  Senate,  chiefly  through  the  ef- 
forts of  the  chairman  of  the  Veterans 
Affairs  Subcommittee,  Senator  Alan 
Cranston,  passed  an  appropriation  for 
medical  care  totaling  $1,857,200,000.  I 
agree  with  Chairman  Teague  that  the 
Senate-passed  amount  will  not  accom- 
plish all  that  is  needed  but  "these  addi- 
tional funds  which  tlie  Senate  added  will 
make  a  significant  step  toward  over- 
coming the  serious  shortages  which  exist 
in  fulfilling  America's  obligation  to  its 
sick  and  disabled  veterans." 

ChairmEin  Teagxte,  perhaps  the  most 
knowledgeable  person  regarding  the 
veterans"  program  in  the  United  States, 
has  conducted  a  study  which  concludes 
that  veterans'  hospitals  are  in  great  need 
of  $180.5  million  more  than  the  amount 
recommended  by  the  administration.  In 
other  words,  the  directors  of  the  166  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospitals  feel  that 
$70  million  more  than  the  conference 
level  is  needed  in  order  to  properly  and 
promptly  care  for  America's  disabled 
veterans. 

California  veterans  hospitals  have 
been  especially  hard-hit  by  both  an  in- 
flux of  patients  and  insufficient  funding. 
Directors  of  the  California  VA  hospitals 
and  outpatient  clinics  report  that  their 
proposed  funding  level  for  1971  is  $20.4 
million  less  than  is  necessary  to  main- 
tain quality  care. 

In  commenting  on  over  $4  million  in 
funding  deficiencies  at  the  Los  Angele.=; 
medical  complex,  the  director  said: 

In  spite  of  our  constant  efforts  to  improve 
nursing  and  building  management  services, 
the  progressive  needs  which  are  developing 
are  advancing  more  rapidly  than  our  means. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  reflects  the  frus- 
tration which  is  prevalent  in  ouj-  hospi- 
tals today. 

Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the 
conferees  for  their  foresight  and  for  their 
compassion.  While  the  funding  level  is 
not  as  great  as  I  feel  it  should  be,  it  will 
allow  a  beginning  toward  assuring  the 
veterans  of  this  country  the  best  possi- 
ble medical  care. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
intention  to  be  against  any  straight  or 
general  motion  to  recommit  without 
enumerated  instructions.  I  submit  that 
such  a  procedure  is  in  itself  a  sort  cf 
exercise  in  one-upmanship.  Who  among 
us  can  possibly  believe  that  simply  to 
recommit  the  bill  to  the  conferees  would 
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lead  to  any  different  result  than  we  have 
before  us  today.  It  is  an  effort  in  make 
believe  to  try  to  fool  the  uninformed 
observer  that  a  sincere  effort  is  being 
made  to  save  money. 

I  make  this  statement  only  because 
I  muat  explain  it  is  with  a  disturbed 
feeling  that  I  find  myself  with  no  avail- 
able alternative  other  than  to  vote 
against  the  motion  to  recommit  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  independent  offices 
and  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
appropriation  bill.  This  unhappy  cir- 
cumstance exists  because  of  the  practice 
of  lumping  together  controversial  items 
in  a  single  bill.  It  is  a  procedui-e  which 
places  all  Members  in  an  untenable  po- 
sition, requiring  them  to  continually  to 
seem  to  have  to  accept  the  bad  with  the 
good. 

To  illustrate,  this  bill  carries  more 
than  $1''3  billion  for  urban  renewal.  This 
is  an  enormous  amount  of  money.  It  is 
directed  to  one  phase  of  our  urban  prob- 
lems— housing.  No  one  can  be  imsympa- 
thetic  to  the  plight  of  those  unfortu- 
nates who  liv3  in  substandard  environ- 
ment. But  what  we  are  doing  is  start- 
ing on  an  endless  cycle.  The  appropria- 
tion Is  at  best  a  sort  of  a  stopgap  meas- 
ure. It  does  not  take  in  account  that 
much  greater  sums  will  be  needed  in 
these  same  urban  areas  to  rehabilitate 
the  schools,  to  provide  job  opportunities 
and  restore  the  commercial  properties  in 
the  areas  to  a  more  serviceable  condi- 
tion. 

I  am  no  expert  on  urban  renewal;  yet 
those  who  do  possess  an  expertise  say 
that  to  do  any  kind  of  a  thorough  job 
on  urban  renewal  it  would  require  $20 
billion  a  year  for  the  next  5  years  or  a 
total  of  SlOO  bUlion.  The  point  I  would 
hope  to  make  is  that  such  huge  an 
enormous  expenditures  is  far  too  great 
to  pledge  or  even  consider  until  after 
there  is  a  study  of  the  cost-benefit  ratio 
for  revitalizing  rural  areas  of  America. 
I  have  reference  to  inaugurating  a  pro- 
gram that  would  encourage  m.illions  of 
people  who  have  crowded  into  metro- 
politan areas  the  past  few  years  to  re- 
turn to  our  smaller  towns  and  commu- 
nities. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  none  of  my 
friends  from  the  Chicago  area  will  re^^ard 
the  following  comments  as  any  slight 
tov,ard  that  great  city.  That  huge  me- 
tropolis has  always  been  one  of  my 
favorite  places.  Recently,  however,  a  well 
known  scholar  in  urban  affairs  stated 
the  rea.'ion  for  a  city  the  size  of  Chicago 
had  ceased  to  exist.  He  added  that  the 
time  had  past  when  such  a  large  city  was 
needed  as  a  rail  hub  or  even  as  a  dis- 
tnbution  center.  Of  course,  this  partic- 
ular author  can  be  wrong  about  Chicago 
but  his  opinion  is  buttressed  by  other 
students  of  urban  affairs  as  to  other 
cities  who  say  as  long  as  people  continue 
to  congregate  or  concentrate  in  our  great 
cities  it  is  a  hopeless  task  to  try  to  elimi- 
nate the  ghettos.  As  soon  and  as  surely 
as  one  is  cleaned  up  or  rebuilt  another 
will  spring  up  somewhere  else  in  the  same 
city.  I  am  firmly  convinced  there  is  not 
enough  money  in  the  U.S.  Treasury  to 
eliminate  all  of  the  ghettos  in  America. 
It  is  for  that  reason  I  had  hoped  the 


minority  would  offer  a  motion  to  recom- 
mit with  instructions  to  reduce  this  huge 
amount  for  urban  renewal. 

In  this  bill  there  is  $30  million  for 
urban  research  and  technology.  No  one 
can  oppose  such  research.  I  wish  I  could 
be  sure  that  the  brain  tnist  down  at 
HUD  would  break  the  shackles  that  have 
chained  them  to  those  old  wornout  ideas 
v.hich  commit  them  to  rebuilding  our 
present  cities  where  they  stand.  Instead, 
they  should  open  their  minds  to  become 
receptive  to  the  great  opportunities  exist- 
ing in  rural  and  small-town  America  for 
better  housing,  better  job  opportunities 
with  the  restoration  of  life  and  hope  to 
all  the  inhabitants  of  our  crowded  cities. 
If  only  we  would  spend  $1^3  billion  on  a 
well-planned  and  well-coordinated  pro- 
gram of  rural  revltalization,  we  would  be 
much  farther  ahead  toward  the  solution 
of  the  great  problem  of  rural-urban  pop- 
ulation imbalance. 

If  there  was  an  opportunity  to  have  a 
separate  vote  on  such  a  huge  appropria- 
tion for  urban  renewal,  I  am  sure  the 
sum  would  be  reduced.  As  it  exists  today, 
urban  renewal  Is  nothing  but  a  band-aid 
or  just  some  very  expensive  first  aid  or 
resuscitation  for  our  big  cities  at  the  very 
time  when  there  are  such  bright  pros- 
pects for  better  alternatives  in  rural 
America. 

With  these  objections  spread  on  the 
record,  I  will  oppose  a  straight  or  gen- 
eral motion  to  recommit  because  such  ac- 
tion would  only  delay  other  meritorious 
items  in  the  bill.  For  example,  the  $500 
million  item  for  water  and  sewer  grants, 
while  not  in  conference,  should  be  given 
immediate  approval  without  any  further 
delay.  Those  who  really  believe  in  trying 
to  clean  up  our  environment  and  give 
meaning  to  the  impetus  that  started  on 
Earth  Day  and  also  believe  that  the  sci- 
ence of  ecology  can  have  pactical  appli- 
cations with  beneficial  results  recognize 
that  the  $150  million  contained  in  the 
budget  was  only  a  token  appropriation 
when  you  spread  it  across  all  of  our  50 
States.  We  in  the  House  by  .separate  vote 
this  year  approved  $500  million  or  an  in- 
crease of  $350  million.  The  Senate  con- 
curred in  our  action.  A  general  motion 
to  recommit  would  imperil  or  delay  this 
program  to  adequately  fund  efforts  to 
eliminate  pollution  which  is  an  existing 
domestic  problem  of  the  very  highest 
priority. 

Now,  I'Ir.  Speaker  another  one  item 
in  disagreement  which  v,-ould  be  periled 
by  a  straight  motion  to  recommit  is  the 
item  for  medical  care  in  our  veterans 
hospitals.  Have  any  of  us  forgotten  the 
recent  story  in  Life  magazine  and  the 
large  volume  of  mail  that  story  gener- 
ated over  the  charge  our  Vietnam  veter- 
ans were  not  receiving  top  quality  medi- 
cal care?  I  applaud  the  conference  com- 
mittee's work  for  their  increase  in  these 
sorely  needed  funds. 

Recently  I  had  occasion  to  visit  our 
veterans  hospital  in  my  own  district  In 
the  eastern  portion  of  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
At  that  time  the  Administrator  outlined 
his  many  needs.  On  that  visit  I  saw  pa- 
tients who  had  been  waiting  to  see  a  doc- 
tor for  6  or  7  hours.  When  faced  with 
facts  such  as  these,  which  I  know  are  du- 


plicated all  across  America,  $134  billion 
is  just  not  enough  for  good  medical  care 
for  our  deserving  veterans  and  particu- 
larly those  whose  bodies  have  been  torn 
by  the  Vietnam  conflict. 

The  final  figure  in  the  bill  for  medical 
care  for  veterans  is  $1,857,200,000.  It  is 
$105  million  over  the  President's  budget 
figure  and  is  even  $80  million  over  our 
House  figure.  I  hope  that  I  had  the  rep- 
utation over  the  years  for  being  economy 
minded.  I  have  opposed  both  authoriza- 
tion and  appropriation  bills  in  this  sec- 
ond .session  of  the  91st  Congress.  There 
are  coimtless  items  of  Federal  expendi- 
tures that  can  be  reduced.  Notwithstand- 
ing good  veteran  care  is  one  of  those  ir- 
reduceable  items  that  is  completely  con- 
sistent with  federal  financial  responsi- 
bility. 

We  are  currently  engaged  in  a  seem- 
ingly endless  debate  over  the  change  of 
rales  of  the  Congress.  Some  call  it  re- 
organization and  some  may  call  it  re- 
form. Surely  there  is  a  better  way  to 
accomplish  an  appropriation  effort  than 
bundling  so  many  different  items  into 
one  package.  Why  is  it  ve  should  have 
to  swallow  this  staggering  amount  for 
urban  renewal  with  its  questionable 
benefits  in  order  to  be  sure  there  are 
adequate  funds  for  water  and  sewer 
treatment  facilities?  Should  we  any 
longer  be  forced  to  support  a  program 
of  rebuilding  the  ghettos  which  will 
never  be  fully  completed  in  order  to 
see  there  is  top-quality  medical  care  for 
our  deserving  veterans.  That  is  the  sit- 
uation which  may  hopefully,  before  the 
debate  is  over  on  congressional  reform, 
re-eive  some  attention.  For  the  time  we 
have  no  choice  but  to  accept  the  confer- 
ence report  because  of  the  many  merito- 
rious appropriations  it  provides. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the  con- 
ference report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Hays)  .  The  question  is  on  the  conference 
report. 

MOTION     TO     RECOMMFT     OFFERED     BT     MR.    BOW 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  opposed  to  the  conference  re- 
port? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
wiU  report  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  BOW  moves  to  recommit  the  con- 
ference report  on  H.R.  17548  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Conference. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
"ayes"  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  for  a 
division. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
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The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  156,  nays  228,  not  voting  46, 
as  follows : 

(Roll  No.  238] 
YEAS— 156 


Abbltt 

Flndley 

Nelseu 

Abernethy 

Fish 

OKonskl 

Adair 

Ford,  Gerald  R.  Peitl:; 

Anderson,  111. 

Kv^remau 

Pirnie 

Andrews, 

Fountain 

Poff 

N.  Dak. 

Frellnghuy.sen 

Price,  Tex. 

Arends 

Frey 

Qule 

Ashbrook 

Goldwater 

Rallsback 

Beall,  Md. 

GDOdling 

Reid,  111. 

BeUher 

Gross 

Reiiel 

Bell.  Calif. 

Grover 

Rhodes 

Bennett 

Gubser 

Robison 

Bett.s 

Hall 

Roth 

Blester 

Hammer- 

Rousselot 

Blactbuni 

schmldt 

Ruppe 

Bow 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Ruth 

Bray 

Karsha 

Sandman. 

Brocrafield 

Harvey 

Satterfield 

Brotzman 

Hastings 

Saylor 

Brown,  Mich. 

Hogan 

Schadeberg 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hosmer 

Scherlo 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Hunt 

Schmltz 

Brovlilll,  Va. 

Hutchinson 

Schneebeli 

Buchanan 

Jarmaa 

Schwengel 

Burke,  Fla. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

SCutt 

Burton,  Utah 

Keith 

Shriver 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Kleppe 

Skubltz 

Camp 

Kuykendall 

Smith,  Calif. 

Carter 

Kyi 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Cederberg 

I.ano'-rebe 

Snyder 

Chamberlain 

langen 

Sprln'^er 

Clancy 

Latta 

Stanton 

Clausen, 

Lujan 

Steltrer,  Ariz, 

IXinH. 

Liikens 

Steiqer,  Wis. 

Clawson,  Del 

McClory 

Taft 

Collier 

.M 'Closkey 

Talcott 

Collins 

McClure 

Taylor 

Con.Tble 

Mcculloch 

Tea -ue.  Calif. 

Conte 

McDade 

Thompson,  Ga 

Corbett 

McDonald, 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Coughlin 

Mich. 

Vander  Ja  ;t 

Cowger 

McKaeally 

Watkins 

Crane 

MalUlard 

Whalley 

Daniel,  Va. 

Marsh 

Wiggins 

Davis.  Wis. 

Martin 

wmiams 

Dellenback 

Mathlas 

Wilson.  Bob 

Denney 

May 

Winn 

Dennis 

Melcher 

Wold 

Derwlnskl 

Mirhel 

Wyatt 

Devine 

Miller.  Ohio 

Wylle 

Dickinson 

M\m 

Zlon 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Montgomery 

Zwach 

Erlenbom 

Morton 

Eshleman 

Myers 
NAYS— 228 

.^•iams 

Davis.  Ga. 

Green,  Pa. 

.^(.dabbo 

de  la  Garza 

GrlfBn 

.Mbert 

Delaney 

Griffiths 

Alexander 

Dlcgs 

Gude 

Anderson, 

Dingell 

Haley 

Calif. 

Donohu© 

Halpem 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Dorn 

Hamilton 

Aununzlo 

Dowdy 

Hanley 

Ashley 

Downing 

Hanna 

Asplnall 

Dulskl 

Hansen,  Wash, 

Ayres 

Duncan 

Harrington 

Barrett 

Dv-yer 

Hathaway 

BevUl 

Eckhardt 

Hays 

Biaggl 

Edinondson 

Hubert 

Biagham 

Edwards,  Calif 

He'  hler,  W.  Va. 

Blanton 

Ellberg 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Blatnik 

Esch 

Helstoskl 

BOgRS 

Evans,  Colo. 

Henderson 

Boland 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Hicks 

Boiling 

Farbsteln 

Holifleld 

Brademas 

Fascell 

Horton 

Brasco 

Felghan 

Hull 

Brlnkley 

Fisher 

Hungare 

Brooks 

Flood 

Jacobs 

Brown,  Calif. 

Flowers 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Foley 

Jonas 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Ford. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Wailam  D. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Burton,  Calif. 

Fraser 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Friedel 

Karth 

Cabell 

Pulton,  Pa. 

Kastenmeler 

Caffery 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Kazen 

Casey 

Fuqua 

Kee 

Celler 

Gallflanakls 

Kluczynskl 

Chappell 

Garmatz 

Koch 

Chlsholm 

Gaydos 

Kyros 

Clark 

Gettys 

Landrum 

Cleveland 

Glaimo 

Leggett 

Cohelan 

Gibbons 

Lennon 

Corman 

GUbert 

Long,  La. 

Culver 

Gonzalez 

Long,  Md. 

Daddarlo 

Gray 

Lowenstein 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Green,  Oreg. 

McCarthy 

McFall 

Patman 

Stafford 

Macdonald, 

Patten 

Staggers 

Mass. 

Pepper 

Steed 

MarGrepor 

Perkins 

Stephens 

Madden 

Phllbln 

Stokes 

Mabou 

Pickle 

Stration 

Mann 

Pike 

Stubblefield 

Meeds 

Poage 

Stuckey 

Mikva 

PodcU 

Sullivan 

Miller,  Calif. 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Symington 

Mills 

Price,  111. 

Teat,Mie,  Tex. 

Mlnish 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Mink 

Pucinski 

Udall 

MlnshaU 

Puicell 

UUman 

Mi^ll 

Quillen 

'.an  Deerlin 

Mollohan 

Randall 

Vanik. 

Monasran 

Reuss 

VlKorito 

Moorhead 

Riegle 

Waggonner 

Morgan 

Rivers 

Waldle 

Morse 

Roberts 

Wampler 

Mosher 

Rodlno 

Watsor. 

Moss 

Roe 

Watts 

Murphy,  111. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Whalen 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  N.Y, 

White 

yatcher 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Whltehurst 

Nedzl 

Rosenthal 

Whttten 

Nichols 

Rostenkowskl 

Wldnall 

Nix 

Roybal 

Wolff 

Obey 

St  Germain 

Wright 

O'Hara 

Scheuer 

Wyman 

Olsen 

Shipley 

Yates 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Sisk 

Yatron 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Slack 

Yo\mg 

Passman 

Smith  Iowa 

Zablockl 

NOT  VOTING— 46 

Anderson, 

Fiulon 

Pollock 

Tenn. 

Flynt 

Powell 

Baring 

Gallagher 

Rarlck 

Berry 

Hagaa 

Rees 

Brock 

Hawkins 

Held,  N.Y. 

Busli 

Howard 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Button 

Ichord 

RudebUEh 

Carey 

King 

Ryan 

Clay 

Lloyd 

Sebellus 

Colmer 

McEweu 

Kikes 

Conyers 

McMillan 

Tiernan 

Cramer 

Matsunaj'.a 

Timney 

Cunningham 

Mayne 

W-elcker 

Daw.son 

MeskiU 

Wilson. 

Dent 

Oltlnger 

Ciiarles  H. 

Edwards,  La. 

Pelly 

Wvdler 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 

jected. 

The   Clerk   announced 

the  following 

pairs : 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Baring  for.  with  Mr.  Dent  against. 

Mr.  Berry  for,  with  Mr.  Rcld  of  New  York 
against. 

Mr.  Cramer  for,  with  Mr.  Button  against. 

Mr.  Bush  for,  with  Mr.  Matsunaga  against. 

Mr.  Cunningham  for,  with  Mr.  Ryan 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.   Slkes  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 
Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Sebellus. 
Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Wydler. 
Mr.  Charles  H.   WUson  with  Mr.  Pollock. 
Mr.  Tiernan  with  Mr.  Welcker. 
Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Felly. 
Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Conyers. 
Mr.  Ottlnger  with  Mr.  Clay. 
Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Meskill. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Mayne. 
Mr.     Anderson     of    Tennessee     with     Mr. 
Brock. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Lloyd. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  McMillan  with  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr  Tunney. 

Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Rarlck. 

Mr.  Rees  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Messrs.  JACOBS.  WRITTEN  and 
JONES  of  Alabama  changed  their  votes 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Messrs.  FINDLEY  and  SCHWENGEL 
changed  their  votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AMEXDMEN'TS  IN  DISAGREEMENT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  amendment  in  disagreeme'^t. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendments  No.  7:  On  page  9,  line 
12,  strike  out;  "Augusts,  Georgia,  Honolulu. 
Hawaii,  Indianapolis.  Indiana,  Houma.  Loui- 
siana, Albany,  New  York,  Providence,  Rhode 
Island.  Denton,  Texas,  and  Seattle,  Wash- 
ington." and  insert:  "Honolulu.  Hawaii,  In- 
dianapolis, Indiana,  Frankfort.  Kentucky, 
Pitchburg,  Massachusetts,  Albanv,  New  York, 
Bronx,  New  York,  and  San  Antonio,  Texas,". 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR.    EV^NS    OF    TENNESSEE 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Evi.Ns  of  Tennessee  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbe.»-ed  7  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  out  and 
Inserted  by  said  amondm.ent  In.scrt:  "Hon- 
olulu. Hawaii,  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  Albany, 
New  York,  and  Bronx,  New  York,". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  next  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  8:  On  page  9,  line 

12,  strike  out:  "Independent  Oilices  Appro- 
priation Acts.  1964,  and  1967.  and  the  Inde- 
pendent Offices  and  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Appropriation  Ac, 
1968,"  and  Insert:  "Independent  Offices  Ap- 
propriation Act,  1967,  and  the  Independent 
Offices  and  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  Appropriation  Acts  of  1968 
and  1970,". 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MB.    EVINS    OF    TENNESSEE 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  8  and 
concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  next  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  9:  On  page  10.  line 

13,  Insert: 

"Post  Office  and  Federal  office  building. 
AugusUi,  Georgia,  in  addition  to  the  sum 
heretofore    appropriated,    $2,694,000:". 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MB.    EVINS    OF    TENNESSEE 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee  moves  that  the 
Hou.-^e  recede  from  ius  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  9  and 
concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  next  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  12:  Page  10,  line 
24.  insert: 

"Post  Office  and  Federal  office  building. 
Houma.  Louisiana,  In  addition  to  the  sian 
heretofore  appropriated,  $2,064,000:". 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR.    EVTNS    OF    TENNESSTk 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  EVINS  of  Termessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  a  motion. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  EviNS  of  Tennessee  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  12  and 
concur  therein. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  next  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  14:  Page  11,  line  21. 
insert: 

"Post  Office  and  Federal  office  building. 
Providence.  Rhode  Island,  in  addition  to  the 
sum  heretofore  appropriated.  $1,355,600;". 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR.    EVINS    OF    TENNESSEE 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Spfeaker, 
I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  EviNs  of  Tennessee  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  14  and 
concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  next  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  19:  Page  21,  line  9, 
insert:  "of  which  $10,000,000  shall  be  avail- 
able only  for  use  at  the  Mississippi  Test 
Facility  Slidell  Computer  Complex  and  at 
other  NASA  facilities  which  can  accommo- 
date earth  environmental  studies  to  furnish, 
on  a  nonreimbursable  basis,  basic  institu- 
tional and  technical  services  to  Federal  agen- 
cies, resident  at  the  complexes.  In  pursuit  of 
space  and  environmental  missions:" 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR.    EVINS    OF   TENNESSEE 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  EviNS  of  Tennessee  m'Dves  that  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  19  and 
concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  next  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  25:  Page  24,  line  24. 
Insert:  "including  necessary  funds  to  com- 
plete the  Institutional  Investors  Study." 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR.    EVINS    OF    TENNESSEE 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  *fe  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  EviNs  of  Tennessee  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  25  and 
concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKEER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment  in 
disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  30:  Page  31,  line 
17,  strike  out: 

"Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
••s.m...\ries  and  expenses 

"For  expenses  necessary  for  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality,  In  carrying  out  its 
functions  under  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969  (Public  Law  91-190),  in- 
cluding partial  support  of  the  Environmental 
Quality  Council  and  the  Citizens'  Advisory 
Committee  on  Environmental  Quality, 
$650,000." 

And  Insert: 


"CocNciL  ON   Environmental   Quality   and 
Office  of  Environmental  Quality 

"salaries    AND    EXPENSES 

"For  expenses  necessary  for  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  and  the  Office  of  En- 
vironmental Quality,  in  carrying  out  their 
functions  under  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969  (Public  Law  91-190)  and 
the  National  Environmental  Improvement 
Act  of  1970  (Public  Law  91-224),  Including 
hire  of  passenger  vehicles,  and  support  of  the 
Cabinet  Committee  on  the  Environment  and 
the  Citizens'  Advisory  Committee  on  En- 
vironmental Quality  established  by  Executive 
Order  11472  of  May  29,  1969,  as  amended  by 
Executive  Order  il514  of  March  5,  1970, 
$1,500,000.  " 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR.    EVINS    OF    TENNESSEE 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  EviNs  of  Tennessee  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  30  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  in  said 
amendment  Insert:  "$1,000,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment  in 
disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  39:  Page  38.  line 
7,  Insert: 

"LOANS    FOR    HOUSING    AND    RELATED    FACILITIES 
FOR    ELDERLY    OR    HANDICAPPED    FAMILIES 

"For  loans  authorized  by  section  202  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1959  (42  U.S.C.  1701q), 
$25,000,000.' 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR.    EVINS    OF    TENNESSEE 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  EviNs  Of  Tennessee  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  39  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  on  page  41  after  line  15: 

"HOUSING    FOR    THE     ELDERLY     OR     HANDICAPPED 
FUND 

"For  the  revolving  fund  established  pur- 
suant to  Section  202  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1959.  as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  1701q  et  seq.), 
$10,000,000,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment  in 
disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  55:  Page  56,  line  9, 
Insert : 

"Sec.  512.  No  part  of  any  appropriations 
contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  available  for 
the  procurement  of  or  for  the  payment  of  the 
salary  of  any  person  engaged  in  the  procure- 
ment of  any  hand  or  measuring  tool(s)  not 
produced  In  the  United  States  or  Its  posses- 
sions except  to  the  extent  that  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion or  his  designee  shall  determine  that  a 
satisfactory  quality  and  sufficient  quantity 
of  hand  or  measuring  tools  produced  in  the 
United  States  or  Its  possessions  cannot  be 
procured  as  and  when  needed  from  sources 
In  the  United  States  and  Its  possessions  or 
except  In  accordance  with  procedtires  pre- 
scribed by  section  6-104.4(b)  of  Armed  Serv- 
ices Procurement  Regulation  dated  January 
1.  1969,  as  such  regulation  existed  on  June 
15,  1970." 


MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR.    EVINS    OF    TENNESSEE 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  EviNS  Of  Tennessee  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  55  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert: 

"Sec.  512.  No  part  of  any  appropriations 
contained  In  this  Act  shall  be  available  for 
the  procurement  of  or  for  the  payment  of 
the  salary  of  any  person  engaged  in  the  pro- 
curement of  any  hand  or  measuring  tool(s) 
not  produced  In  the  United  States  or  its  pos- 
sessions except  to  the  extent  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  or  his  de- 
signee shall  determine  that  a  satisfactory 
quality  and  sufficient  quantity  of  hand  or 
measuring  tools  produced  In  the  United 
States  or  Its  possessions  cannot  be  procured 
as  and  when  needed  from  sources  In  the 
United  States  and  its  possessions  or  except  In 
accordance  with  procedures  prescribed  by 
section  6-104.4(b)  of  Armed  Services  Pro- 
curement Regulation  dated  January  1,  1969, 
as  such  regulation  existed  on  June  15,  1970. 
This  section  shall  be  applicable  to  all  solicit- 
ations for  bids  opened  after  Its  enactment." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  several 
motions  was  laid  on  the  table. 


and  that  not  only  will  he  sign  this  vitally 
needed  measure,  but  of  equal  importance 
use  the  funds  which  we  have  provided  to 
make  a  modest  start  in  countering  urban 
decay  and  in  curbing  pollution. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers who  have  spoken  on  the  conference 
report  may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks, and  that  I  may  be  permitted  to 
include  extraneous  matter  and  tables. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REPRESENTATIVE     ALBERT     HAILS 
HUD  APPROPRIATION  BILL 

I  Mr.  ALBERT  asked  and  w'as  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
of  Representatives  today  in  giving  final 
approval  to  the  HUD  appropriation  bill 
has  demonstrated  in  no  uncertain  terms 
that  the  91st  Congress  is  fully  committed 
to  a  reordering  of  this  Nation's  national 
priorities.  The  Congress  has  acted  to 
increase  the  President's  budgetary  re- 
quests for  both  urban  renewal  and  water 
and  sewer  facilities  by  $350  million  each. 
We  have  thus  showed  an  awareness  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  problems  of  urban 
decay  and  pollution  with  which  this 
country  is  now  faced.  While  in  the  light 
of  the  seriousness  of  those  problems, 
these  increases  are  undoubtedly  quite 
modest,  their  significance  is  vital.  Con- 
gressional increases  in  Presidential  re- 
quests for  urban  renewal  and  water  and 
sewer  facilities  funds  are  unprecedented. 
These  increases,  therefore,  underline  the 
urgency,  and  commitment  to  immediate 
and  dynamic  action  in  these  areas, 
with  which  this  Democratic  Congress 
views  these  problems.  I  earnestly  hope 
that  President  Nixon  shares  that  new 


PERMISSION  FOR  C02vIMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  PRIVILEGED  RE- 
PORTS 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  may  have  until  midnight  tonight 
to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  reque.st  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  REORGANIZATION 
ACT  OF  1970 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  <H.R.  17654  i  to  improve 
the  operation  of  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  17654, 
with  Mr.  Natcher  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday,  the  Clerk  had  read 
section  118,  ending  on  page  39,  line  4  of 
the  bill,  and  there  was  pending  an 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  White)  and  an  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith). 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  yentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Smith  )  to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas   (Mr.  White). 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  <Mr.  White)  . 

PARLIAMENTARY    INQUIRY 

Mr,  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parli- 
amentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  under 
what  procedure  at  this  time,  insofar  as 
we  adjoupfied  last  evening  and  agreed  to 
reconvene  today  for  consideration  of  the 
amendment  pending,  offered  by  me, 
could  the  amendment  be  explained  to 
the  membership  prior  to  this  vote  being 
taken? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chan  would  like 
to  inform  the  gentleman  from  Texas  that 
there  was  no  Member  on  his  feet  seeking 
recognition,  and  for  that  reason  the 
Chair  put  the  question  to  the  Committee. 
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Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  the  membership 
will  recall  the  debate  that  transpired  last 
evening.  Those  who  were  here  will  recall 
it.  Some  of  the  Members  were  not  here 
and  do  not  know  what  is  contained  in 
this  amendment. 

This  amendment  is  an  opportunity  for 
real  progress.  In  essence,  this  amend- 
ment will  prove  that  at  the  time  a  quorum 
call  is  ordered,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Speaker  or  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House,  he  could  call 
for  tally  sheets  to  be  laid  out.  at  wliich 
time  the  Members  present  shall  be 
recorded. 

Now,  when  a  quorum  is  reached,  of  100 
Members  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House,  or  a  quorum  of  the  House,  which- 
ever was  involved,  the  Clerk  could  advise 
the  Speaker  or  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  that  a  quorum 
was  present,  at  which  time  a  motion  could 
be  entertained  that  the  further  call  of 
the  roll  be  dispensed  with. 

At  that  time  business  would  then  re- 
sume. But  for  30  minutes  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  quorum  call  the  Mem- 
bers could  come  in  and  have  their  pres- 
ence recorded. 

The  language  is  such  that  it  does  not 
restrict  the  manner  in  which  this  can 
be  done.  Tally  sheets  can  be  laid  at  any 
place  in  this  hall  that  will  cause  least 
confusion  and  conflict. 

I  submit  to  the  Members  that  this  will 
cut  down  20  minutes  of  our  30  to  35 
minutes  the  quorum  calls  take  today. 

Tliis  does  not  conflict  with  the  McClory 
amendment,  which  provides  for  elec- 
tronic voting  in  the  House  itself.  That 
amendment  does  not  touch  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House.  My  amendment 
does  touch  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House,  to  save  considerable  time  there. 

As  an  alternative,  it  also  allows  such 
a  procedure  in  the  House  itself.  If  the 
electronic  system  which  is  to  be  provided 
for  breaks  down,  then  we  would  have 
this  alternative.  If  we  have  not  acquired 
an  electronic  system  by  the  next  Con- 
gress, then  this  alternative  would  be 
available. 

It  is  strictly  discretionary,  and  it  does 
not  disturb  present  procedures. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  just  want  to  point 
out  that  the  rules  of  the  House  do  pro- 
\ade  that  the  rules  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  House  shall  be  observed  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  so  far  as  may 
be  applicable,  so  if  we  do  install  an  elec- 
tronic voting  system  it  would  be  capable 
of  use  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
as  well  as  in  the  House. 

Mr.  WHITE.  The  gentleman  may  be 
right  on  that,  but  this  would  not  con- 
flict. This  an  alternative  proceeding 
which  may  be  used. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  5'ield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  the  gentleman  saying 


that  this  is  discretionary  both  with  the 
Speaker  and  tlie  ChaiiTnan  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole? 

Mr.  WHITE.  Respectively,  yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  does  the  gentleman 
want  to  give  that  kind  of  discretionary 
authority? 

Mr,  WHITE.  Because  there  may  be  oc- 
casions when  we  would  find  there  could 
be  a  considerable  saving  of  time.  In  his 
discretion  and  in  his  judgment  he  could 
use  this  system,  if  there  might  be  a  sav- 
ing of  time. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  on  the  leadership  he 
has  shown  in  bringing  forward  this 
amendment.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor. 

It  is  permissive.  It  is  discretionary.  It 
is  optional.  It  is  simply  another  tool  by 
which  the  Speaker  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  can  seek  to 
cut  15  or  20  minutes  off  of  the  time 
required  every  time  we  have  a  call  of 
the  Hou.se. 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  should  like  to  add 
my  congratulations  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas.  He  has  been  working  on 
this  for  a  long  period  of  time  in  an 
extremely  jDrofessional  and  thoughtful 
way.  I  believe  this  amendment  would 
save  each  Member  untold  hundreds  of 
hours  every  year.  Mr.  White  has  in- 
fomied  me  that,  averaging  two  quorum 
calls  per  day,  the  House  corLsumes  one- 
sixth  of  its  working  day  on  quorum  calls. 
If  at  least  350  Members  out  of  435  answer 
their  names  as  is  usual,  each  such  day 
43  8-hour  man-days  are  used  in  quorum 
calls,  or  the  equivalent  of  over  $7,000 
per  day  in  the  money  value  of  the  Mem- 
ber's time.  We  are  all  in  the  gentleman's 
debt  for  the  fine  job  he  has  done. 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

If  this  is  found  not  to  be  useful,  then 
of  course  it  will  remain  dormant.  If  it  is 
useful  it  will  save  a  considerable  amount 
of  time  of  the  Members  of  the  Congress. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  White*. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  being  in  doubt,  the  Committee 
divided,  and  there  w^ere — ayes  68,  noes  20. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY   MR.   BI.NGHAM 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bingham:  On 
page  39.  after  line  4.  Insert  the  following  new 
section: 

"Sec.  120.  Clause  6  of  Rule  XXIII  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  la 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  'If  time  for  debate 
on  such  section  or  paragraph  Is  limited  under 
this  clause,  a  Member  shall  not  be  recog- 
nized to  speak  on  such  pending  amend- 
ment." " 
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Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Clerk  reread 
the  amendment.  I  believe  he  eliminated 
part  of  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  reread  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
as  read  include  the  following  language, 
which  was  intended:  "during  that  limited 
time  if  he  has  previously  spoken  thereon." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  will  not  object, 
the  copy  of  the  amendment  that  was  de- 
livered to  as  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  certainly  is  not  in  line  with  what  I 
understood  to  have  been  read.  Is  the 
gentleman  striking  out  part  of  what  he 
originally  proposed  to  offer? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SISK.  If  the  gentleman  wiU  yield 
further,  what  I  am  trying  to  do  is  simply 
get  to  what  we  have  pending  before  us. 
Under  my  reservation  to  object  at  what 
point,  in  the  matter  which  we  have  be- 
fore us  and  which  has  been  distributed, 
does  the  gentleman  propose  to  cut  off 
the  language? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Everything  foUowing 
the  words  "if  he  has  previously  spoken 
thereon".  I  think  if  I  could  explain  the 
amendment,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  could  an- 
swer some  of  the  questions  which  have 
been  posed  by  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  we  cannot  write  leg- 
islation on  the  floor  this  way.  May  I  re- 
spectfully suggest  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  withdraw  his  amend- 
ment until  it  is  perfected  and  then  pre- 
sent it  to  both  desks  and  give  sufficient 
time  until  some  of  us  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  review  it.  We  cannot  give  unan- 
imous consent  that  amendments  be  re- 
structured in  the  well  of  the  House.  I 
have  absolutely  no  objection  to  the  gen- 
tleman offering  his  amendment,  but  I 
certainly  recommend  that  he  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  be  withdrawn,  per- 
fected and  presented  to  both  desks. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  at  this  time  to  with- 
draw the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 
There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT     OITERXD     BT     MB.     JACOBS 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jacobs:  On 
page  39,  after  line  4,  add  the  following  new 
section: 

"Sec.  123(a)  Clause  23  of  Rule  XI  of  the 
Rules  of  th»  House  of  Representatives  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  th« 
following:   'In  addition,  the  CJommlttee  on 


Rules  shall  not  report  any  rule  or  order  for 
the  consideration  of  any  legislative  measure 
which  limits,  restricts,  or  eliminates  the  ac- 
tual reading  of  that  measure  for  amendment 
or  the  offering  of  any  amendment  to  that 
measure.". 

"(b)  Clause  7  of  Rule  XXm  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
'When  any  measure  is  reported  from  a  Com- 
mittee cf  the  Whole  House,  It  shall  be  in 
order,  Immediately  after  the  adoption  of  the 
order  fcr  the  engrossment  and  third  reading 
of  the  measure  and  before  consideration  of 
the  question  of  final  passage,  for  any  Member 
of  the  committee  which  has  reported  that 
measure  to  offer  a  motion  that  all  necessary 
changes  in  that  measure,  which  are  purely 
technical  and  perfecting  In  nature  and  are 
subject  to  approval  by  such  committee,  be 
made  in  Its  engrossment.  Such  motion  Is  of 
the  highest  privilege  and  shall  be  decided 
with  debate.  If  such  motion  is  adopted,  then 
the  technical  and  perfecting  changes  ap- 
proved by  the  committee  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  been  read  In  the  third  reading,  and 
shall  be  Included  In  the  engrossment,  of  that 
measure.'." 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  a 
point  of  order  on  the  amendment.  How- 
ever, I  would  be  perfectly  happy  to  have 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  explain 
what  he  proposes  to  do,  but  I  would  like 
to  reserve  a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  was  going  to  make  a  point  of  order 
against  the  gentleman's  amendment  be- 
cause it  clearly  limits  and  violates  the 
rule  under  which  we  are  proceeding.  But 
if  the  gentleman  has  a  desire  to  speak  on 
it,  I  shall  reserve  a  point  of  order  until 
after  the  gentleman  speaks  on  it. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  have  expressed  no  such 
desire. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  raise  the  point  of  order  that  this 
very  definitely  limits  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Rules  Committee  and  would  prohibit 
us  from  issuing  a  closed  rule  and  other 
tjTies  of  rules.  The  rule  under  which  this 
measure  was  considered  strictly  prohibits 
the  changing  of  any  jurisdiction  of  any 
committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  desire  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  un- 
derstand the  term  "jurisdiction,"  it 
means  the  territory  or  subject  matter 
over  which  legal  power  is  exercisable,  not 
the  rules  by  which  such  power  proceeds. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Natcher).  The 
Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 

The  Chair  would  like  to  point  out  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  that  under 
House  Resolution  1093  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing language,  beginning  in  line  11: 

No  amendments  to  the  bill  shall  be  In  order 
■which  would  have  the  effect  of  changing  the 
Jurisdiction  of  any  committee  of  the  House 
listed  In  Rule  XI. 

Therefore,  the  Chair  sustains  the 
point  of  order. 

parliamentary  inquirt 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  par- 


liamentary inquiry  Is  for  some  enlight- 
enment about  the  word  "jurisdiction" 
itself,  the  definition  of  the  word  "juris- 
diction"?  Does  it  refer  to  subject  mat- 
ter and  territory,  or  relate  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Committee  on  Rules 
can  make  a  report  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
like  to  point  out  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  that  under  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
there  is  the  following  language: 

The  Committee  on  Rules  shall  not  report 
any  rule  or  order  for  the  consideration  cf 
any  legislative  measure  which  limits,  re- 
stricts, or  eliminates  the  actual  reading  of 
that  measure  for  amendment  or  the  offer- 
ing of  any  amendment  to  that  meaeure. 

Therefore  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  restricts  the 
jurisdictional  powers  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules.  For  that  reason  the  point  of 
order  must  be  sustained. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time,  my 
amendment  having  been  ruled  out  of 
order,  simply  to  say  for  the  record  that 
one  of  the  most  intolerable  shackles  of 
the  legislative  process  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  its  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  in  my  judgment  Is  the  so-called 
closed  rule. 

Now,  it  may  well  be — although  I  do 
not  think  so — that  the  petroleum  indus- 
try in  the  United  States  is  entitled  to 
deduct  for  tax  purposes  an  expense 
which  it  in  fact  htis  not  incurred.  Where 
I  come  from  this  is  known  as  back-door 
spending  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Where  I  come  from  my  constituents 
have  some  question  about  whether  they 
should  each  pay  from  50  to  75  to  100  or 
even  more  dollars  a  year  above  their 
fair  share  of  taxes  just  so  the  petroleum 
industry  in  this  country  might  pay  sub- 
stantially less  than  its  fair  share  of 
Federal  income  taxes. 

Now,  it  may  well  be  that  this  is  the  will 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  It  may 
well  be  that  this  is  the  will  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House.  I  think  it  Is 
more  likely  that  this  loophole  is  not  the 
will  of  the  American  people  because  of 
the  billions  of  dollars  that  they  have  to 
pay  in  lieu  of  a  fair  share's  being  paid 
by  the  big  oil  companies. 

But  if  it  is  the  judgment  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  such  loopholes 
or  such  excusing  from  the  payment  of 
tax  should  be  accorded  that  industry,  it 
strikes  me  that  the  day  should  come 
when  this  House  of  Representatives 
should  be  given  the  opportimity  to  vote 
specifically  on  that  question. 

In  none  of  the  days  that  I  have  served 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  or  in 
this  committee  has  that  opportunity 
ever  been  presented.  And  the  device  of 
the  so-called  closed  rule  has  been  the 
device  by  which  I,  as  a  Representative 
of  nearly  half  a  million  Americans  who 
pay  taxes  to  make  up  for  the  taxes  that 
the  petroleum  industry  does  not  pay, 
have  been  denied  the  opportunity  to  vote 
upon  that  question.  It  Is  difficult  for  six 
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people  to  carry  a  piano.  But  it  is  espe- 
cially difficult  when  two  of  the  biggest 
ones  are  riding  on  it. 

Now,  I  hear  it  said  that  ordinary, 
mere,  mortal  Members  of  Congress  are 
not  smart  enough  or  well-informed 
enough  or  educated  enough  on  the  sub- 
ject of  taxes  to  comprehend  the  tax  bill 
when  it  comes  to  the  floor;  to  under- 
stand all  its  complications  and  com- 
plexities; we  just  do  not  understand  it 
well  enough  to  be  allowed  to  offer 
amendments.  And  I  submit  to  you  that, 
more  likely,  one  reason  that  such  bills 
are  reported  in  such  a  way  is  that  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  such  as  myself  under- 
sUnd  the  loophole  tax  bills  all  too  well. 

And  speaking  of  "well"— some  oU  wells 
in  this  country  have  been  depleted,  as  I 
understand,  three,  four,  five,  and  15 
times. 

So  I  merely  take  this  time  and  I  do  not 
think  I  can  fully  do  my  duty  to  my  con- 
science or  to  my  constituents  without 
saying  that  I  hope  the  means  will  be  af- 
forded to  the  Members  of  the  Congress 
to  vote  on  the  record  either  for  or  against 
these  loopholes. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  It  is  true,  however, 
is  it  not,  that  when  one  of  these  closed 
rules,  to  which  the  gentleman  just  stated 
he  had  objection— and  I  agree  with  his 
objection — comes  to  the  floor  of  the 
House,  the  Members  do  have  an  op^jor- 
tunity  to  vote  on  the  rule? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Yes;  and  if  the  majority 
of  the  Members— and  I  imderstand  the 
gentleman's  point  and  I  will  respond  to 
it  in  this  way — it  is  almost  exactly  the 
same  as  the  bill  itself— take  it  or  leave  it. 
If  you  vote  on  a  closed  rule  that  relates 
to  one  good  and  one  bad  matter  you  can- 
not reject  the  bad  without  rejecting  the 
good. 

I  am  saying  I  think  a  major  issue  of 
this  kind  should  come  to  the  vote  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  an  issue  it- 
self and  not  bootlegged  with  other  ele- 
ments of  true  tax  reform.  In  the  notori- 
ous so-called  tax  reform  bill  we  just 
passed,  not  a  hair  of  the  head  of  the 
petroleum  industry  was  touched. 

I  do  not  like  to  talk  personalities  or 
talk  about  individuals.  I  do  not  care  who 
Is  right.  But  I  have  the  deep  suspicion 
and  belief  myself  about  what  is  right  in 
this  situation,  and  I  would  like  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  vote  on  it. 

We  are  concerned  about  oil  slicks  in 
this  country  and  I  am  beginning  to  be 
just  as  concerned  about  slick  oil. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jdeld? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Again  I  just  want 
to  make  the  point  that  on  a  closed  rule 
if  a  majority  of  the  membership  objects 
to  it.  It  will  be  turned  down. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  The  point  Is  not  quite  the 
same.  It  is  like  saying  when  you  are 
drowning,  you  can  have  a  life  raft  only 
if  you  will  agree  to  have  a  tiger  on  It — 
which  is  a  rather  difficult  choice  to  make. 

Or  putting  it  another  way:  "Give  them 


someday  our  daily  bread"— under  cer- 
tain conditions.  I  just  do  not  think  that 
an  issue  of  this  kind  should  be  blocked 
from  a  vote  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives since  before  I  was  born. 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED     BY     MR.     VANIK 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Vanik:  on 
page  39,  after  line  4  and  before  line  5,  insert 
the  following: 

"ADDITIONAL   LIMITATION   ON   RULES   AND   ORDERS 
or    THE    COMMITTEE    ON    RULES 

"Sec.  119.  Clause  23  of  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  amended 
by  Inserting  Immediately  before  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  a  semicolon  and  the 
following:  nor  shall  It  report  any  rule  or 
order  which  shall  operate  to  prevent  a  vote  to 
approve  or  disapprove  any  Individual  section 
of  a  bill  or  resolution"." 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  a 
point  of  order  against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  also  reserve  a  point  of  order 
against  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  gentlemen  from 
California  (Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Sisk> 
have  reserved  points  of  order  against  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik). 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik)  . 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  since  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair  on  this  point  of  order 
would  probably  be  identical  with  the 
nUing  on  the  amendment  that  was  off- 
ered by  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Jacobs)  ,  I 
will  address  the  Committee  within  this 
reservation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  point  out  that 
what  I  was  endeavoring  to  do  in  this 
amendment  was  to  give  the  House  an  op- 
portunity to  vote  section  by  section  on  a 
bill  that  comes  to  the  House  on  a  closed 
rule. 

Now  this  woiild  not  permit  the  Intro- 
duction of  any  new  matter.  It  would  not 
put  the  House  in  a  position  of  writing 
a  bill.  But  it  would  be  a  way  of  providing 
the  membership  of  the  House  with  a 
way  of  expressing  itself  on  a  specific  sec- 
tion to  which  there  may  be  great  objec- 
tion. 

Under  the  closed  rule  procedure,  we 
have  developed  a  system  of  conglomerate 
legislation  in  which  there  are  many  dif- 
ferent unrelated  parts  of  legislation  that 
are  combined.  The  legislation  comes  here 
on  a  closed  rule  and  the  membership  of 
the  House  has  to  either  take  the  whole 
package  or  reject  It. 

I  think  that  somehow  or  other  if  we 
gave  the  House  an  opportunity  to  vote 
on  a  proposal  under  a  closed  rule,  section 
by  section.  It  would  permit  the  member- 
ship to  express  itself  and  we  probably 
would  end  up  improving  the  legislative 
product. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  expect 
to  ask  the  Rules  Committee,  when  the 
trade  bill  Is  submitted  sometime  in  the 
next  week  or  so.  to  recognize  this  prin- 
ciple and  give  the  membership  of  the 
House  the  opportunity  to  reject  a  sec- 
tion which  It  may  find  unworthy  or  to 


which  a  majority  may  find  objection- 
able. This  would  permit  us,  I  believe, 
to  perfect  the  legislative  product  with- 
out taking  over  from  the  appropriate 
committee  the  right  to  legislate  in  the 
general  area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  light  of  the  point 
of  order  that  is  made,  I  would  like  to 
have  unanimous  consent  to  withdraw 
my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  that  his  amendment  be  with- 
drawn? 

Mr.  VANIK.  With  the  understanding 
that  I  can  approach  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee later  on  and  ask  for  this  kind  of 
language  in  a  closed  rule  on  bills  such 
as  the  trade  bill  and  other  issues  during 
the  course  of  this  session. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Chairman,  with  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  do  not 
think  the  gentleman  should  be  under 
any  illusions  that  the  Rules  Committee 
can  grant  the  kind  of  rule  the  gentle- 
man is  suggesting  he  may  reque.<;t  in 
connection  with  the  trade  bill.  I  realize 
he  can  request  virtually  any  kind  of  rule, 
but  I  doubt  verj'  much  that  we  would  be 
able  to  furnish  you  with  a  rule  telling 
the  House  how  it  shall  conduct  its  vot- 
ing on  a  particular  bill,  that  it  should 
vote  at  the  end  of  every  section.  You 
would  have  to  have  a  change  in  the 
Rules  of  the  House  rather  than  expect 
the  Rules  Committee,  in  a  resolution 
reporting  a  bill  to  the  House,  to  assume 
that  burden. 

Mr.  VANIK.  What  rule  of  the  House 
would  prohibit  the  kind  of  rule  I  sug- 
gest? What  prevents  a  separate  vote  on 
the  bill  section-by-section,  if  a  rule  per- 
mits this  procedure? 

Mr.  ANDE31SON  of  Illinois.  I  cannot 
point  the  gentleman  to  any  rule  that 
would  prohibit  it.  Maybe  it  is  something 
that  might  be  barred  by  custom  rather 
than  a  specific  rule.  But  to  my  knowl- 
edge we  have  never  attempted — and  I 
see  the  ranking  member  on  our  side  of 
the  aisle  here  and  he  perhaps  is  in  a 
better  position  than  I  am  to  attest  to  the 
customs  of  the  committee — but  I  do  not 
think  you  should  suggest  that  we  are  to 
bear  the  responsibility  of  fulfilling  that 
kind  of  request. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Then  I  might  suggest  to 
the  gentleman  that  the  reform  we  have 
adopted  on  a  teller  vote  has  no  effect 
when  you  deal  with  the  difficult  sections 
of  a  conglomerate  bill  that  is  presented 
to  this  body.  I  certainly  hope  .some  way 
might  be  developed  to  permit  the  mem- 
bership of  the  House  to  express  itself 
with  respect  to  obnoxious  sections  in  a 
bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  to  withdraw  his  amendment? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Charlman,  I  am  particularly  Im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  some  of  those 
who,  only  a  few  moments  ago  were  so 
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The  Clerlt  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  EviNS  of  Tennessee  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  Ita  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  niunbered  12  and 
concur  therein. 

The  SPLi\KER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  next  amendment  In  dis- 
asreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Scn*tc  amendment  Nu  M  Page  U.  Una  21, 
Insert 

"Poat  OAca  and  Federal  ofllca  building. 
Pruvldance.  Rhode  Iiland.  in  addition  to  the 
■um  haretofore  apprupnated.  ll.SSS.OOO;". 

MOTION  omnso  IT  MB    iviNa  or  TSNNBaaH 
Mr  EVINS  of  Tennessee  Mr  Speaker, 

I  offer  a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Mr     EviNa   of    Tenneaaa*   movea   that   the 

Houae   recede  from  Ita  dlaagrei^ment  to  the 

amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  U  axxd 

concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
win  report  the  next  amendment  In  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No  19:  Page  ai.  Una  0. 
inaert  "of  which  •10.000.000  shall  be  avail- 
able only  for  uae  at  the  Misalsslppl  Test 
Paclllty/SUdell  Computer  Complex  and  at 
other  NASA  facilities  which  can  accommo- 
date earth  environmental  studies  to  furnish, 
on  a  nonreimbursable  basis,  basic  institu- 
tional and  technical  services  to  Federal  agen- 
cies, resident  at  the  complexes.  In  pursuit  of 
space  and  environmental  missions:" 

MOTION    OrrXBEO    BT    MR.    EVINS    OF    TENNESSEB 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  EviN3  of  Tennessee  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  19  and 
concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  next  amendment  In  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  25:  Page  24,  line  24, 
Insert:  "Including  necessary  funds  to  com- 
plete the  Institutional  Investors  Study." 

MOTION    OFFERED    BT    MR.    EVINS    OF    TENNESSKE 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  offer  a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  EviNS  of  Tennessee  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  25  and 
concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKEER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment  in 
disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  30:  Page  31,  line 
17,  strike  out: 

"Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
"salaries  and  expenses 

"For  expenses  necessary  for  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality,  in  carrying  out  Its 
functions  under  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969  (Public  Law  91-1»0) .  In- 
cluding partial  support  of  the  Environmental 
Quality  Council  and  the  Citizens'  Advisory 
Committee  on  Environmental  Quality, 
$650,000." 

And  Insert: 


"Council  on  Environmental  Quality  and 
Office  of  Environmental  Quality 
"salaries  and  expenses 
"For  expenses  necessary  for  the  Council  on 
EInvlronmental  Quality  and  the  Office  of  En- 
vironmental Quality.  In  rarrying  out  th^lr 
functions  under  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1069  (Public  Law  Bl-IBO)  and 
the  National  Environmental  Improvement 
Act  of  1970  (Public  Law  91-324),  including 
hire  of  passenger  vehicles,  and  lupport  of  the 
Cabinet  Commlliee  on  the  Environment  and 
the  Citizens'  Advisory  Committee  on  En- 
vironmental Quality  established  by  Executive 
Order  11473  of  May  29.  1BA9.  a*  amended  by 
Executive  Order  ilSI4  of  March  S.  1970, 
•  1,600.000  ' 


MOTION  orrxaxo  ar   m«    evins  or  tsnni 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Mr.  BviNS  of  Tennessee  movea  that  the 
Houaa  recede  from  lu  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  30  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  in  said 
amendment  insert:  "•1.000,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment  in 
disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  39:  Page  38,  line 
7,  Insert: 

"LOANS    FOR    HOUSING    AND    RELATED    FACILITIES 
FOR    ELDERLY    OR    HANDICAPPED    FAMILIES 

"For  loans  authorized  by  section  202  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1959  (42  U.8.C.  1701q), 
$25,000,000.  " 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR.    EVINS    OF    TENNESSEE 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  EviNS  of  Tennessee  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  39  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  on  page  41  after  line  15: 

"HOUSING    FOR    THE    ELDERLY    OR    HANDICAPPED 
rUND 

"For  the  revolving  fund  established  pur- 
suant to  Section  202  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1959,  as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  1701q  et  seq.), 
$10,000,000,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment  in 
disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  55:  Page  56,  line  9, 
Insert: 

"Sec.  512.  No  part  of  any  appropriations 
contained  In  this  Act  shall  be  available  for 
the  procurement  of  or  for  the  payment  of  the 
salary  of  any  person  engaged  In  the  procure- 
ment of  any  hand  or  measuring  tool(8)  not 
produced  In  the  United  States  or  Its  pyosses- 
slons  except  to  the  extent  that  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion or  his  designee  shall  determine  that  a 
satisfactory  quality  and  sufficient  quantity 
of  hand  or  measuring  tools  produced  In  the 
United  States  or  Its  possessions  cannot  be 
procured  as  and  when  needed  from  sources 
In  the  United  States  and  Its  possessions  or 
except  In  accordance  with  procedures  pre- 
scribed by  section  ft-104.4(b)  of  Armed  Serv- 
ices Procurement  Regulation  dated  January 
1,  1969,  as  such  regulation  existed  on  June 
15,  1970." 


MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR.    EVINS    OF    TENNE3ESE 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  a  motion. 

The  C^lerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  EviNS  of  Tennessee  moves  that  the 
TTouw  rpoe-lr  Xrrra  'ts  :1VsafrectDcnt  tr  thf 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  5S  and 
concur  therein  with  an  an.endment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  Of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert: 

'Sac.  513.  No  part  of  any  appropriations 
contalaad  In  this  Act  shall  be  available  for 
the  procurement  of  or  for  the  payment  of 
the  aalary  of  any  person  engaged  in  the  pro- 
curement of  any  hand  or  measuring  tool(s) 
not  produced  In  the  United  State*  or  Its  poa- 
saastons  axcapt  to  the  axt«nt  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  or  bis  de- 
sign**  shall  determine  that  a  aatlsfactory 
quality  and  aufflclent  quantity  of  hand  or 
meaaurlng  tools  produced  In  the  United 
Stataa  or  Its  poaaeaslons  cannot  be  procured 
as  and  when  needed  from  sources  In  the 
United  Statea  and  Its  posseaalons  or  except  In 
accordance  with  procedures  prescribed  by 
section  8-104.4(b)  of  Armed  Services  Pro- 
curement Regulation  dated  January  1,  1960, 
as  such  regulation  existed  on  June  16,  1970. 
This  section  shall  be  applicable  to  all  solicit- 
ations for  bids  opened  after  Its  enactment." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  several 
motions  was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers who  have  spoken  on  the  conference 
report  may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks, and  that  I  may  be  permitted  to 
include  extraneous  matter  and  tables. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REPRESENTATIVE     ALBERT     HAILS 
HUD  APPROPRIATION  BILL 

(Mr.  ALBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
of  Representatives  today  in  giving  final 
approval  to  the  HUD  appropriation  bill 
has  demonstrated  in  no  uncertain  terms 
that  the  91st  Congress  is  fully  committed 
to  a  reordering  of  this  Nation's  national 
priorities.  The  Congress  has  acted  to 
increase  the  President's  budgetary  re- 
quests for  both  urban  renewal  and  water 
and  sewer  facilities  by  $350  million  each. 
We  have  thus  showed  an  awareness  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  problems  of  urban 
decay  and  pollution  with  which  this 
country  is  now  faced.  While  In  the  light 
of  the  seriousness  of  thase  problems, 
these  increases  are  undoubtedly  quite 
modest,  their  significance  is  vital.  Con- 
gressional increases  in  Presidential  re- 
quests for  urban  renewal  and  water  and 
sewer  facilities  funds  are  unprecedented. 
These  increases,  therefore,  underline  the 
urgency,  and  commitment  to  immediate 
and  dynamic  action  in  these  areas, 
with  which  this  Democratic  Congress 
views  these  problems.  I  earnestly  hope 
that  President  Nixon  shares  that  view 
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and  that  not  only  will  he  sign  this  vitally 
needed  measuie,  but  of  equal  importance 
use  the  fimds  which  we  have  provided  to 
make  a  modest  start  in  countering  urban 
decay  and  in  curbing  pollution. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  PRIVILEGED  RE- 
PORTS 

Mr,  SI8K  Mr  Speaker,  on  behalf  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  may  have  until  midnight  tonight 
to  file  cerum  privileged  reporU. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

Hiere  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  REORGANIZATION 
ACT  OF  1970 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  17654 »  to  Improve 
the  operation  of  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  moticm  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California, 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  17654, 
with  Mr.  Natcher  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday,  the  Clerk  had  read 
section  118,  ending  on  page  39,  line  4  of 
the  bill,  and  there  was  pending  an 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  White)  and  an  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith). 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Smith)  to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas   (Mr.  White)  . 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  White)  . 

PARLIAMENTARY    INQtnBY 

Mr  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parh- 
amentary  inqiiirj'. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  under 
what  procedure  at  this  time,  Insofar  as 
we  adjourned  last  evening  and  agreed  to 
reconvene  today  for  consideration  of  the 
amendment  pending,  offered  by  me, 
could  the  amendment  be  explained  to 
the  membership  prior  to  this  vote  being 
taken? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would  hke 
to  inform  the  gentleman  from  Texas  that 
there  was  no  Member  on  his  feet  seeking 
recognition,  and  for  that  reason  the 
Chair  put  the  question  to  the  Committee. 


Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  membership 
will  recall  the  debate  that  transpired  last 
evening.  Those  who  were  here  will  recall 
U.  Some  of  the  Members  were  not  here 
and  do  not  know  what  is  contained  in 
this  amendment. 

This  amendment  Is  an  opportunity  for 
real  progress.  In  essence,  this  amend- 
ment will  prove  that  at  the  time  a  quorum 
call  Is  ordered,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Speaker  or  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House,  he  could  call 
for  tally  sheets  to  be  laid  out,  at  wtiich 
time  the  Members  present  shall  be 
recorded. 

Now,  when  a  quorum  Is  reached,  of  100 
Members  In  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House,  or  a  quorum  of  the  House,  which- 
ever was  involved,  the  Clerk  could  advise 
the  Speaker  or  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  that  a  quorum 
was  present,  at  which  time  a  motion  could 
be  entertained  that  the  further  call  of 
the  roll  be  dispensed  with. 

At  that  time  business  would  then  re- 
sume. But  for  30  minutes  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  quorum  call  the  Mem- 
bers could  come  In  and  have  their  pres- 
ence recorded. 

The  language  is  such  that  it  does  not 
restrict  the  manner  in  which  this  can 
be  done.  Tally  sheets  can  be  laid  at  any 
place  in  this  hall  that  will  cause  least 
confusion  and  conflict. 

I  submit  to  the  Members  that  this  will 
cut  down  20  minutes  of  our  30  to  35 
minutes  the  quorum  calls  take  today. 

This  does  not  conflict  with  the  McClory 
amendment,  which  provides  for  elec- 
tronic voting  in  the  House  itself.  That 
amendment  does  not  touch  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House.  My  amendment 
does  touch  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House,  to  save  considerable  time  there. 

As  an  alternative,  it  also  allows  such 
a  procedure  in  the  House  itself.  If  the 
electronic  system  which  is  to  be  provided 
for  breaks  down,  then  we  would  have 
this  alternative.  If  we  have  not  acquired 
an  electronic  system  by  the  next  Con- 
gress, then  this  alternative  would  be 
available. 

It  is  strictly  discretionary,  and  it  does 
not  disturb  present  procedures. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY,  I  just  want  to  point 
out  that  the  rules  of  the  House  do  pro- 
vide that  the  rules  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  House  shall  be  observed  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  so  far  as  may 
be  applicable,  so  if  we  do  install  an  elec- 
tronic voting  system  it  would  be  capable 
of  use  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
as  well  as  in  the  House. 

Mr,  WHITE,  Tlie  gentleman  may  be 
right  on  that,  but  this  would  not  con- 
flict. This  an  alternative  proceeding 
which  may  be  used. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  jield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  the  gentleman  saying 


that  this  is  discretionary  both  with  the 
Speaker  and  the  Cliairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole? 

Mr.  WHITE.  Respectively,  yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  does  the  gentleman 
want  to  Kive  that  kind  of  discretionary 
authority  ? 

Mr.  WHITE.  Because  there  may  be  oc- 
casions when  we  would  And  there  could 
be  a  considerable  saving  of  time.  In  his 
discretion  and  In  his  Judgment  he  coiud 
use  this  system,  if  there  might  be  a  aav- 
ing  of  time. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Arizona 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  on  the  leadership  he 
has  shown  in  bringing  forward  this 
amendment.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor. 

It  is  permissive.  It  is  discretionary.  It 
is  optional.  It  is  simply  smother  tool  by 
which  the  Speaker  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  can  seek  to 
cut  15  or  20  minutes  off  of  the  time 
required  every  time  we  have  a  call  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wU] 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  should  like  to  add 
my  congratulations  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas.  He  has  been  working  on 
this  for  a  long  period  of  time  in  an 
extremely  professional  and  thoughtful 
way.  I  believe  this  amendment  would 
save  each  Member  imtold  himdreds  of 
hours  every  year.  Mr.  White  has  in- 
formed me  that,  averaging  two  quorum 
calls  per  day,  the  House  consumes  one- 
sixth  of  its  working  day  on  quorum  calls. 
If  at  least  350  Members  out  of  435  answer 
their  names  as  is  usual,  each  such  day 
43  8-hour  man-days  are  used  in  quorum 
calls,  or  the  equivalent  of  over  $7,000 
per  day  in  the  money  value  of  the  Mem- 
ber's time.  We  are  all  in  the  gentleman's 
debt  for  the  fine  job  he  has  done. 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

If  this  is  found  not  to  be  useful,  then 
of  course  it  will  remain  dormant.  If  it  is 
useful  it  will  save  a  considerable  amount 
of  time  of  the  Members  of  the  Congress. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  <Mr.  White). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  being  in  doubt,  the  Committee 
divided,  and  there  were — ayes  68,  noes  20. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY   MR.  BINGHAM 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Binoham:  On 
page  39,  after  line  4,  insert  the  following  new 
section : 

"Sec.  120.  Clause  6  of  Rule  XXUI  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  la 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  'If  time  for  debate 
on  such  section  or  paragraph  is  limited  under 
this  clause,  a  Member  shall  not  be  recog- 
nized to  speak  on  such  pending  amend- 
ment." " 
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Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Clerk  reread 
the  amendment.  I  believe  he  eliminated 
part  of  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  reread  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  ttiat  the  amendment 
as  read  include  the  following  language, 
which  was  intended:  "during  that  limited 
time  if  he  has  previously  spoken  thereon." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  will  not  object, 
the  copy  of  the  amendment  that  was  de- 
livered to  js  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  certainly  Is  not  in  line  with  what  I 
understood  to  have  been  read.  Is  the 
gentleman  striking  out  part  of  what  he 
originally  proposed  to  offer? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SISK.  If  the  gentleman  will  jdeld 
further,  what  I  am  trying  to  do  Is  simply 
get  to  what  we  have  pending  before  us. 
Under  my  reservation  to  object  at  what 
point,  in  the  matter  which  we  have  be- 
fore us  and  which  has  been  distributed, 
does  the  gentleman  propose  to  cut  off 
the  language? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Everything  following 
the  words  "if  he  has  previously  spoken 
thereon".  I  think  if  I  could  explain  the 
amendment,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  could  an- 
swer some  of  the  questions  which  have 
been  posed  by  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

The  CHATRBIAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  we  cannot  write  leg- 
islation on  the  floor  this  way.  May  I  re- 
spectfully suggest  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  withdraw  his  amend- 
ment until  it  Is  perfected  and  then  pre- 
sent it  to  both  desks  and  give  sufficient 
time  until  some  of  us  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  review  it.  We  cannot  give  unan- 
imous consent  that  amendments  be  re- 
etructiured  in  the  well  of  the  House.  I 
have  absolutely  no  objection  to  the  gen- 
tleman offering  his  amendment,  but  I 
certainly  recommend  that  he  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  be  withdrawn,  per- 
fected and  presented  to  both  desks. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  at  this  time  to  with- 
draw the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 
There  was  no  objection. 

AMZNDMXNT     OITIBXD     BT     UM.     JACOBS 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendznezit  offered  by  ISr.  Jacobs:  On 
page  39,  after  line  4,  add  tbe  foUowlng  new 
aection : 

"Sac.  138(a)  Clause  23  of  Rule  XI  oif  tbe 
Utiles  of  tbe  House  of  Representatives  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  tbe  end  tbereot  Vbt 
following:   'In  addition,  tbe  Committee  on 


RiUes  shall  not  report  any  rule  or  order  for 
the  consideration  of  any  legislative  measure 
which  Umlts.  restricts,  or  eliminates  the  ac- 
txial  reading  of  that  measure  for  amendment 
or  the  offering  of  any  amendment  to  that 

measure.'.  

"(b)  Clause  7  of  Rule  XXin  of  the  RiUes 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
•When  any  measure  Is  reported  from  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House,  It  shall  be  in 
order.  Immediately  after  the  adoption  of  the 
order  for  the  engrossment  and  third  reading 
of  the  measure  and  before  consideration  of 
the  question  of  final  passage,  for  any  Member 
of  the  committee  which  has  reported  that 
measiire  to  offer  a  motion  that  all  neceesary 
changes  In  that  measure,  which  are  purely 
technical  and  perfecting  In  nature  and  are 
subject  to  approval  by  such  committee,  be 
made  In  Its  engrossment.  Such  motion  Is  of 
the  highest  privilege  and  shall  be  decided 
with  debate.  If  such  motion  Is  adopted,  then 
the  technical  and  perfecting  changes  ap- 
proved by  the  committee  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  been  read  In  the  third  reading,  and 
shall  be  Included  in  the  engrossment,  of  that 
measure.'." 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  a 
point  of  order  on  the  amendment.  How- 
ever, I  would  be  perfectly  happy  to  have 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  explain 
what  he  proposes  to  do,  but  I  would  like 
to  reserve  a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  was  going  to  make  a  point  of  order 
against  the  gentleman's  amendment  be- 
cause it  clearly  limits  and  violates  the 
rule  under  which  we  are  proceeding.  But 
if  the  gentleman  has  a  desire  to  speak  on 
it,  I  shall  reserve  a  point  of  order  until 
after  the  gentleman  speaks  on  it. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  have  expressed  no  such 
desire 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  raise  the  point  of  order  that  this 
very  definitely  limits  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Rules  Committee  and  would  prohibit 
us  from  issuing  a  closed  rule  and  other 
types  of  rules.  The  rule  under  which  this 
measure  was  considered  strictly  prohibits 
the  changing  of  any  jurisdiction  of  any 
committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  desire  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  un- 
derstand the  term  "jurisdiction,"  it 
means  the  territory  or  subject  matter 
over  which  legal  power  is  exercisable,  not 
the  rules  by  which  such  power  proceeds. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Natchkr)  .  The 
Chair  Is  prepared  to  rule. 

The  Chair  would  like  to  point  out  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  that  under 
House  Resolution  1093  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing language,  beginning  in  line  11: 

No  amendments  to  the  bill  shall  be  In  order 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  changing  the 
Jurisdiction  of  any  committee  of  the  House 
Ustec?  m  Rule  XI. 

Therefore,  the  Chair  sustains  the 
point  of  order. 

PABUAlCXirrABT   INQTTIRT 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

TThe  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  par- 


liamentary Inquiry  is  for  some  enlight- 
enment about  the  word  "jurisdiction" 
itself,  the  definition  of  the  word  "Juris- 
diction"? Does  it  refer  to  subject  mat- 
ter and  territory,  or  relate  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Committee  on  Rules 
can  make  a  report  witiiin  its  jurisdic- 
tion? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
like  to  point  out  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  that  under  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
there  is  the  following  language: 

The  Committee  on  Rules  shall  not  report 
any  rule  or  order  for  the  consideration  of 
any  legislative  measure  which  limits,  re- 
stricts, or  eliminates  the  actual  reading  of 
that  measure  for  amendment  or  the  offer- 
ing of  any  amendment  to  that  measure. 

Therefore  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  restricts  the 
jurisdictional  powers  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules.  For  that  reason  the  point  of 
order  must  be  sustained. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time,  my 
amendment  having  been  ruled  out  of 
order,  simply  to  say  for  the  record  that 
one  of  the  most  intolerable  shackles  of 
the  legislative  process  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  its  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  in  my  judgment  Is  the  so-called 
closed  rule. 

Now.  it  may  well  be — although  I  do 
not  think  so — that  the  petroleum  indus- 
try in  the  United  States  is  entitled  to 
deduct  for  tax  purposes  an  expense 
which  It  in  fact  has  not  incurred.  Where 
I  come  from  this  Is  known  as  back-door 
spending  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Where  I  come  from  my  constituents 
have  some  question  about  whether  they 
should  each  pay  from  50  to  75  to  100  or 
even  more  dollars  a  year  above  their 
fair  share  of  taxes  Just  so  the  petroleum 
industry  In  this  covmtry  might  pay  sub- 
stantially less  than  its  fair  share  of 
Federal  income  taxes. 

Now,  it  may  well  be  that  this  is  the  will 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  It  may 
well  be  that  this  is  the  will  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House.  I  think  it  Is 
more  likely  that  this  loophole  is  not  the 
will  of  the  American  people  because  of 
the  billions  of  dollars  that  they  have  to 
pay  In  lieu  of  a  fair  share's  being  paid 
by  the  big  oil  companies. 

But  if  It  is  the  Judgment  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  such  loopholes 
or  such  excusing  from  the  payment  of 
tax  should  be  accorded  that  industry,  it 
strikes  me  that  the  day  should  come 
when  this  House  of  Representatives 
should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  vote 
specifically  on  that  question. 

In  none  of  the  days  that  I  have  served 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  or  in 
this  committee  has  that  opportunity 
ever  been  presented.  And  the  device  of 
the  so-called  closed  riile  has  been  the 
device  by  which  I,  as  a  Representative 
of  nearly  half  a  million  Americans  who 
pay  taxes  to  make  up  for  the  taxes  that 
the  petroleum  industry  does  not  pay, 
have  been  denied  the  opportunity  to  vote 
upon  that  question.  It  is  difficult  for  six 
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people  to  carry  a  piano.  But  It  is  espe- 
cially difficult  when  two  of  the  biggest 
ones  are  riding  on  it. 

Now,  I  hear  it  said  that  ordinary, 
mere,  mortal  Members  of  Congress  are 
not  smart  enough  or  well-informed 
enough  or  educated  enough  on  the  sub- 
ject of  taxes  to  comprehend  the  tax  bill 
when  it  comes  to  the  floor;  to  under- 
stand aU  its  complications  and  com- 
plexities; we  just  do  not  understand  it 
well  enough  to  be  allowed  to  offer 
amendments.  And  I  submit  to  you  that, 
more  likely,  one  reason  that  such  bills 
are  reported  in  such  a  way  is  that  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  such  as  myself  imder- 
stand  the  loophole  tax  bills  all  too  well. 

And  speaking  of  "well" — some  oil  wells 
in  this  coimtry  have  been  depleted,  as  I 
understand,  three,  four,  five,  and  15 
times. 

So  I  merely  take  this  time  and  I  do  not 
think  I  can  fully  do  my  duty  to  my  con- 
science or  to  my  constituents  without 
saying  that  I  hope  the  means  will  be  af- 
forded to  the  Members  of  the  Congress 
to  vote  on  the  record  either  for  or  against 
these  loopholes. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  It  is  true,  however, 
Is  it  not,  that  when  one  of  these  closed 
mles,  to  which  the  gentleman  just  stated 
he  had  objection — and  I  agree  with  his 
objection — comes  to  the  floor  of  the 
House,  the  Members  do  have  an  opwr- 
tunity  to  vote  on  the  rule? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Yes;  and  if  the  majority 
of  the  Members — and  I  imderstand  the 
gentleman's  point  and  I  will  respond  to 
it  in  this  way — it  is  almost  exactly  the 
same  as  the  bill  itself— take  it  or  leave  it. 
If  you  vote  on  a  closed  rule  that  relates 
to  one  good  and  one  bad  matter  you  can- 
not reject  the  bad  without  rejecting  the 
good. 

I  am  saying  I  think  a  major  Issue  of 
this  kind  should  come  to  the  vote  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  an  Issue  it- 
self and  not  bootlegged  with  other  ele- 
ments of  true  tax  reform.  In  the  notori- 
ous so-called  tax  reform  bill  we  Just 
passed,  not  a  hair  of  the  head  of  the 
petroleum  industry  was  touched. 

I  do  not  like  to  talk  personalities  or 
talk  about  individuals.  I  do  not  care  who 
Is  right.  But  I  have  the  deep  suspicion 
and  belief  myself  about  what  is  right  in 
this  situation,  and  I  would  like  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  vote  on  it. 

We  are  concerned  about  oil  slicks  In 
this  country  and  I  am  beginning  to  be 
just  as  concerned  about  slick  oil. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Again  I  just  want 
to  make  the  point  that  on  a  closed  rule 
if  a  majority  of  the  membership  objects 
to  It,  It  will  be  turned  down. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  The  point  is  not  quite  the 
same.  It  is  Uke  saying  when  you  are 
drowning,  you  can  have  a  Ufe  raft  only 
if  you  will  agree  to  have  a  tiger  on  It — 
which  Is  a  rather  difficult  choice  to  make. 

Or  putting  it  another  way:  "Give  them 


someday  our  daily  bread"— under  cer- 
tain conditions.  I  just  do  not  think  Uiat 
an  issue  of  this  kind  should  be  blocked 
from  a  vote  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives since  before  I  was  born. 

AMENDMENT     OrFERKD     BY     MB.     VANTK 

Ml-.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amepdment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Vanik:  on 
page  39,  after  line  4  and  before  line  5,  insert 
the  following : 

"ADDITIONAL  LIMITATION   ON   RULES   AND  OROEBS 

or  THE  coMMrrrBE  on  rules 
"Sec.  119.  Clause  23  of  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  Immediately  before  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  a  semicolon  and  the 
following:  nor  shall  It  report  any  rule  or 
order  which  shall  operate  to  prevent  a  vote  to 
approve  or  disapprove  any  Individual  section 
of  a  bin  or  resolution"." 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  a 
point  of  order  against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  also  reserve  a  point  of  order 
against  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlemen  from 
California  cMr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Sisk) 
have  reserved  points  of  order  against  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  genUeman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik)  . 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik)  . 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  since  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair  on  this  point  of  order 
would  probably  be  identical  with  the 
ruling  on  the  amendment  that  was  off- 
ered by  my  distinguished  collesigue,  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Jacobs)  ,  I 
will  address  the  Committee  within  this 
reservation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  point  out  that 
what  I  was  endeavoring  to  do  in  this 
amendment  was  to  give  the  House  an  op- 
portimity  to  vote  section  by  section  on  a 
bUl  that  comes  to  the  Hovise  on  a  closed 
rule. 

Now  this  would  not  permit  the  intro- 
duction of  any  new  matter.  It  would  not 
put  the  House  in  a  position  of  writing 
a  bill.  But  it  would  be  a  way  of  providing 
the  membership  of  the  House  with  a 
way  of  expressing  Itself  on  a  specific  sec- 
tion to  which  there  may  be  great  objec- 
tion. 

Under  t^e  closed  rule  procedure,  we 
have  developed  a  system  of  conglomerate 
legislation  in  which  there  are  many  dif- 
ferent unrelated  parts  of  legislation  that 
are  combined.  The  legislation  comes  here 
on  a  closed  rule  and  the  membership  of 
the  House  has  to  either  take  the  whole 
package  or  reject  it. 

I  think  that  somehow  or  other  If  we 
gave  the  House  an  opportunity  to  vote 
on  a  proposal  under  a  closed  rule,  section 
by  section,  it  would  permit  the  member- 
ship to  express  itself  and  we  probably 
would  end  up  improving  the  legislative 
product. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  expect 
to  tisk  the  Rules  Committee,  when  the 
trade  bill  Is  submitted  sometime  in  the 
next  week  or  so,  to  recognize  this  prln- 
dple  and  give  the  membership  of  the 
House  the  opportunity  to  reject  a  sec- 
tion which  It  may  find  imworthy  or  to 


which  a  majority  may  find  objection- 
able. This  would  permit  us,  I  beheve, 
to  perfect  the  legislative  product  with- 
out taking  over  from  the  appropriate 
committee  the  right  to  legislate  in  the 
general  area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  light  of  the  point 
of  order  that  is  made.  I  would  like  to 
have  unanimous  consent  to  witlidraw 
my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  that  his  amendment  be  with- 
drawn? 

Mr.  VANIK.  With  the  imderstanding 
that  I  can  approach  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee later  on  and  ask  for  this  kind  of 
language  in  a  closed  rule  on  bills  such 
as  the  trade  bill  and  other  issues  during 
the  course  of  this  session. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinoi.s.  Mr. 
Chairman,  with  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  do  not 
think  the  gentleman  should  be  under 
any  illusions  that  the  Rules  Committee 
can  grant  the  kind  of  rule  the  gentle- 
man is  suggesting  he  may  request  in 
connection  with  the  trade  bill.  I  realize 
he  can  request  virtually  any  kind  of  rule, 
but  I  doubt  very  much  that  we  would  be 
able  to  furnish  you  with  a  rule  telling 
the  House  how  it  shall  conduct  its  vot- 
ing on  a  particular  bill,  that  it  should 
vote  at  the  end  of  every  section.  You 
would  have  to  have  a  change  in  the 
Rules  of  the  House  rather  than  expect 
the  Rules  Committee,  in  a  resolution 
reporting  a  bill  to  the  House,  to  assume 
that  burden. 

Mr.  VANIK.  What  rule  of  the  House 
would  prohibit  the  kind  of  rule  I  sug- 
gest? What  prevents  a  separate  vote  on 
the  bill  section-by-section,  if  a  rule  per- 
mits this  procedure? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  cannot 
point  the  gentleman  to  any  rule  that 
would  prohibit  it.  Maybe  it  is  something 
that  might  be  barred  by  custom  rather 
than  a  specific  rule.  But  to  my  knowl- 
edge we  have  never  attempted — and  I 
see  the  ranking  member  on  our  side  of 
the  aisle  here  and  he  perhaps  is  in  a 
better  position  than  I  am  to  attest  to  the 
customs  of  the  committee — but  I  do  not 
think  you  should  suggest  that  we  are  to 
bear  the  responsibility  of  fulfilling  that 
kind  of  request. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Then  I  might  suggest  to 
the  gentleman  that  the  reform  we  have 
adopted  on  a  teller  vote  has  no  effect 
when  you  deal  with  the  difficult  sections 
of  a  conglomerate  bill  that  is  presented 
to  this  body.  I  certainly  hope  some  way 
might  be  developed  to  permit  the  mem- 
bership of  the  House  to  express  itself 
with  respect  to  obnoxious  sections  in  a 
bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  to  withdraw  his  amendment? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Charlman,  I  am  particularly  Im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  some  of  those 
who,  only  a  few  moments  ago  were  so 
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insistent  about  changing  the  rules  with 
respect  to  quorum  calls,  apparently  for 
the  purpose  of  seeing  to  it  that  the  Mem- 
bers are  on  the  floor  and  present  for  busi- 
ness, are  conspicuous  now  by  their  ab- 
sence. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count. 

Seventy-four  Members  are  present, 
not  a  quorum.  The  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names  : 

[Roll  No.  239) 


Abbltt 

Fallon 

Mesklll 

Adams 

Felgban 

Ottlnger 

Alexander 

Flynt 

Pelly 

Anderson, 

Foley 

Pollock 

Tenn. 

Fraser 

Powell 

Ashbrook 

Fuqua 

Rarlck 

Barlim 

Gallagher 

Held,  N.Y. 

Berry 

Glalmo 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Blaiiton 

OUbert 

Rosenthal 

Brock 

Gubser 

Roudebush 

Bush 

Harsha 

Ryan 

Button 

Hawkins 

Scheuer 

Clark 

Hebert 

Sebellus 

Clay 

Horton 

Slkes 

Conyers 

Ichord 

Teague,  Tex. 

Corbett 

King 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Cramer 

Kuykendall 

Ttmney 

Cxinnlngham 

Uoyd 

Welcker 

Dawson 

McDade 

Wilson, 

Diggs 

McEwen 

Charles  H. 

Dlngell 

Matsunasa 

Wydler 

Edwards,  La. 

Mayne 

Wyman 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair, 
Mr.  Natcher,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H.R.  17654,  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorimi,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  366  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

(Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  speak  out  of  order.) 

MEa:ORI.M,    SERVICX    FOR    THE     LATE     HONORABLE 
MICHAEL     J.     KIRWAN 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this 
time  to  advise  the  House  that  on  Tues- 
day, August  4,  at  10:30  a.m.  at  St.  Peter's 
Church,  313  Second  Street  SE.,  there 
will  be  a  memorial  service  for  our  former 
distinguished  colleague  from  Ohio,  the 
late  Honorable  Michael  J.  Kirwan. 

This  wUl  be  the  only  memorial  service 
for  Mike  Kirwan  in  the  Washington  area. 
I  hope  the  Members  of  the  House  will 
endeavor  to  be  present. 

AMENDMENT      OFFERED      BT      MR.      STEIGES      OF 
WISCONSIN 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Steiger  of  Wls- 
oonsln:  On  pagft  39,  Immediately  after  line 
4,  InBert  the  following: 

"PRINTED    RECORD  OF   HOUSE   FLOOR    PROCKDURES 

"Sec.  — .  The  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatlvee  are  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  Rule: 

"  'Rule  XLV 
"  "Printed  Record  of  Floor  Procedures 
"  '1.  The  body  of  the  Congressional  Record 
for  the  House  of  Repreaentatlvee  shall  con- 


tain an  accurate  and  verbatim  account  of 
remarks  actually  delivered  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  together  with  such  permitted  tables, 
statistics,  and  other  supporting  data  dealing 
directly  with  the  subject  matter  under  dis- 
cussion; and  such  remarks  and  data  shall 
appear  in  the  order  In  which  they  were 
delivered. 

"  '2.  Exten."=ions  and  revisions  of  remarks 
in  the  Congressional  Record  delivered  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  shall  be  limited  to  the  cor- 
rection of  grammatical  and  typographical 
errors;  and  in  no  event  shall  such  correclrtons 
make  any  change  in  the  meaning,  content,  or 
substance  of  those  remarks. 

•■  '3.  Members  shall  be  entitled  to  make  in- 
sertions in  the  Congressional  Record  of  re- 
marks not  actually  delivered  on  the  floor.  As 
appropriate,  such  insertions  shall  appear  fol- 
lowing the  record  of  the  entire  debate  to 
which  they  are  germane  and  prior  to  the  rec- 
ord of  a  vote:  Provided,  That  such  insertions 
shall  be  printed  In  a  type  face  distinctively 
different  from  that  used  for  verbatim 
remarks.'  " 

And  make  the  appropriate  and  necessary 
technical  changes  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  hesitated  for  some  time  be- 
fore offering  this  amendment.  This 
amendment  would  create  a  new  rule  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  relating 
to  the  Congressional  Record. 

In  essence,  it  does  three  things. 

One,  it  says  that  the  body  of  the  Rec- 
ord shall  contain  an  accurate  and  ver- 
batim accoimt  of  the  remarks  actually 
delivered  on  the  floor  and  such  remarks 
and  data  shall  appear  in  the  order  in 
which  they  were  delivered. 

Two,  it  says  extensions  and  revisions 
of  remarks  delivered  on  the  floor  shall 
be  limited  to  the  correction  of  grammati- 
cal and  typographical  errors  and  in  no 
event  shaU  such  corrections  make  any 
change  in  the  meaning,  content,  or  sub- 
stance of  such  remarks. 

Number  three  is:  Members  shall  be 
entitled  to  make  insertions  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  remarks  not  actu- 
ally delivered,  but  such  insertions  shall 
appear  in  a  distinctly  different  type  face 
from  that  used  for  the  verbatim  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Organization  of  the  Congress  in  its 
report  in  1967  said: 

The  Congressional  Record  Is  Intended  to 
fulfill  a  number  of  functions.  It  Is  a  chronol- 
ogy of  the  floor  proceedings  of  both  Houses. 
It  Is  a  basic  source  document  for  Informa- 
tion on  current  legislative  Issues.  It  Is  a  tool 
for  the  transmission  of  the  views  of  the  of- 
ficeholder to  his  constituents. 

In  a  chapter  in  the  book  "We  Propose: 

A  Modern  Congress"  the  distinguished 
and  able  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Rhodes)  in  his  chapter  on  "Floor  Pro- 
cedure "  on  page  213,  said  this: 

Finally.  I  would  call  attention  to  the  privi- 
lege of  Members  to  "revise  and  extend"  re- 
marks In  the  Congressional  Record.  The 
privilege  is  useful,  and  in  the  light  of  the 
very  heavy  burden  today's  Congressman  car- 
ries, {>erhaps  even  necessary.  In  the  Interest 
of  historical  accuracy,  however,  I  would  rec- 
ommend (1)  that  all  remarks  not  actually 
delivered  on  the  Floor  of  the  House  be  set 
forth  In  different  print  from  recorded  debate, 
and  (2)  that  the  privilege  of  revising  one's 
remarks  be  confined  to  grammatloal  correc- 
tion and  never  allowed  to  alter  the  meaning 
or  to  misrepresent  the  circumstances  of  de- 
bate In  colloquy  between  Members. 


In  essence  this  ought  to  be  called  the 
Rhodes  amendment,  because  the  sub- 
stance and  content  of  this  amendment 
comes  from  that  chapter  of  "We  Pro- 
pose" as  written  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Rhodes). 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's yielding. 

I  should  like  to  get  clear  exactly  what 
the  gentleman  seeks  to  do  here.  Under 
present  procedures,  of  course,  Members 
can  extend  their  remarks  only  by  unani- 
mous consent;  is  that  not  right? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  SISK.  And  they  can  revise  only  by 
unanimous  consent.  Do  I  correctly  un- 
derstand that  the  intent  of  the  language 
is  to  provide  for  Members  a  right  under 
the  rules  to  simply  insert  their  remarks 
and  have  them  printed,  or  to  make  such 
revisions  as  are  outlined  in  No.  2,  for  ex- 
ample? There  is  no  longer  any  necessity 
for  unanimous  consent  or  anything  of 
that  kind?  Is  that  basically  what  the 
gentleman  seeks  to  do? 

Again,  I  am  not  discussing  the  merits. 
I  am  trjring  to  get  clear  what  the  effect 
would  be.  As  the  gentleman  knows,  at 
the  present  time  all  this  must  be  done  by 
unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  My  re- 
sponse to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  would  be  that  unanimous  consent 
would  still  be  required  or,  as  is  the  sys- 
tem that  we  use  today,  if,  for  example,  in 
general  debate  a  blanket  unanimous  con- 
sent were  granted  for  all  Members  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  on  the  subject  matter,  that 
would  still  be  required  also. 

What  the  intent  of  the  amendment 
Is  is  to  say  that  the  Record  shall  be  a 
proceeding  of  those  remarks  actually  de- 
livered on  the  floor  of  the  House,  and 
those  remarks  which  were  not  delivered 
but  for  which  permission  is  granted 
would  be  set  in  a  different  type  face  than 
those  which  were  actually  delivered. 

Mr.  SISK.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  I  am  sympathetic,  I  believe,  with 
respect  to  what  I  believe  my  colleague 
and  friend  is  attempting  to  get  at.  As 
the  gentleman  knows,  our  Record  very 
often  is  criticized  for  all  kinds  of  things 
it  contains  and  for  the  fact  that  it  does 
not  necessarily  contain  exactly  what  a 
Member  said,  and  so  on. 

I  do  raise  this  point,  because  it  seems 
rather  important  to  me,  as  I  understand 
the  rules  today,  that  we  can  do  these 
things  only  by  unanimous  consent.  If  the 
gentleman  will  note  the  language,  for 
example,  in  number  3  of  his  amendment. 
It  says,  "Members  shall  be  entitled  to 
make  insertions  in  the  Congressional 
Record,"  et  cetera  et  cetera.  It  would 
seem  to  me,  if  we  put  this  into  the  rules, 
then  we  would  be  eliminating  any  neces- 
sity for  unanimous  consent. 

Again  I  am  not  discussing  the  merits. 
Perhaps  this  is  all  right.  Perhaps  it  is 
not.  But  I  do  believe  we  ought  to  know 
exactly  what  the  impact  of  this  would  be 
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in  coimection  with  present  practice  and 
procedures. 

(By  unanimous  consent  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  SisK)  Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  May  I 
say  to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
California  that  my  intent  was  that  there 
ffould  not  be  a  change  in  the  present 
practice  or  procedure  as  used  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  insofar  as  ex- 
tensions are  concerned  in  the  House. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Do  I  understand 
this  to  be  the  intent  of  the  bill  in  a  prac- 
tical situation.  In  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress, as  I  recall  it,  in  the  debate  on  the 
inti-riot  bill  there  was  a  question  ad- 
dressed on  the  floor  to  one  of  the  authors 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  element  of  en- 
gagement in  interstate  commerce  would 
include  travel  by  interstate  facility  from 
one  town  that  was  in  a  State  to  another 
town  that  was  in  the  same  State.  The 
reply  to  the  inquiry  was  no,  that  it  would 
require  travel  between  two  States.  Later 
the  gentleman  who  made  the  answer, 
and  made  it  utterly  in  good  faith,  dis- 
covered that  he  was  in  error.  So  he  talked 
to  the  inquirer  and  told  him  that  he  was 
going  to  have  to  change  his  answer.  Of 
course,  the  person  who  made  the  inquiry 
made  no  protest  because  it  was  of  no 
Interest  to  him  particularly  and  the  sec- 
ond gentleman  was  acting  with  great 
cordiality  and  in  the  proper  process. 
However,  the  result  was  that  the  next 
day  we  had  a  history  of  legislative  enact- 
ment which,  if  used  by  a  court,  would  in- 
dicate exactly  the  opposite  matter  be- 
fore the  House  than  that  which  was  be- 
fore the  House  as  far  as  the  legislative 
history  is  concerned.  It  ixtfts  not  just  a 
matter  between  A  and  B,  but  it  was  the 
Important  necessity  of  having  the  true 
history  ttefore  the  House  so  that  the 
court  could  properly  interpret  it  that  was 
in  issue. 

A  I  understand  your  amendment,  this 
sort  of  thing  would  not  be  permitted 
even  by  unanimous  consent,  but  an  ordi- 
nary correction  of  grammar,  for  example, 
could  be  permitted  by  imanlmous  con- 
sent but  only  by  unanimous  consent.  Is 
that  the  proper  construction  of  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  My  an- 
swer to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  is  to 
say  that  the  language  of  the  amendment 
says,  "in  no  event  shall  such  corrections 
make  any  change  in  the  meaning,  con- 
tent, or  substance  of  those  remarks," 
which  is  to  say  explicitly  those  remarks 
were  the  remarks  that  were  delivered  on 
the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  understand.  I  think 
It  is  a  very  laudable  amendment.  With- 
out it  we  actually  mislead  the  courts  as 
to  what  the  legislative  history  of  a  bill  is 
in  the  instance  of  the  type  that  I  de- 
scribed. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  comment. 

May  I  say  in  further  response  to  the 


gentleman  from  California  that  the  rule, 
since  this  comes  as  a  rule,  which  is  not 
now  the  case,  since  this  is  under  title  44 
of  the  United  States  Code  and  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing,  I  structured  it  in 
a  way  that  says  Members  shall  be  en- 
titled to  make  insertions  to  make  ver>' 
clear  that  that  right  is  granted  and  not 
ttiat.the  present  practice  and  procedure 
in  the  House  would  be  changed.  Is  that 
helpful  to  the  gentleman  in  terms  of  try- 
ing to  understand  the  intent  of  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  SISK.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  appreciate  the  statement 
that  the  gentleman  makes  as  to  the  in- 
tent, but,  of  course,  these  rules  will  have 
to  be  interpreted  in  future  years.  I  be- 
lieve as  I  read  this  language  it  would 
eliminate  any  necessity  of  any  unani- 
mous-consent request  because  it  makes  it 
a  part  of  a  right.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  to  cite  an  example,  I  can  get  up 
and  get  unanimous  consent,  I  suppose,  to 
move  the  U.S.  Capitol  to  Denver,  if  there 
was  no  objection.  You  can  do  almost  any- 
thing here  by  imanlmous  consent,  if  no 
one  objects.  And  if  you  want  to  proceed 
with  it,  that  is.  The  point  that  I  am 
making  here  is,  then  when  we  act  to  put 
in  a  rule,  if  we  make  it  a  rule,  that  the 
Members  shall  be  entitled  to  make  in- 
sertions, and  I  cited  that  also  to  some 
extent  with  the  same  kind  of  language 
in  1  and  2,  it  seems  to  me  by  rule  it 
makes  these  things  possible.  There  would 
be  no  point  then  in  imanimous-consent 
requests.  And,  that  there  wovdd  be  no 
point  in  having  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest, because  a  Member  would  have  as 
a  matter  of  privilege  imder  the  rules  of 
the  House  the  right  anyway. 

Again,  I  am  not  saying  it  is  bad  but 
I  am  not  sure  how  we  are  going  to  do  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  inter- 
est of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  in 
connection  with  this  matter  regarding 
the  Congressional  Record,  because  over 
the  years  there  has  been  a  considerable 
amount  of  criticism  of  the  content  of  the 
Record.  There  have  been  charges  at  times 
that  the  Record  does  not  necessarily  rep- 
resent the  actusd  occurrences  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  or  exactly  the  words  spoken. 
However,  to  the  extent  that  some  way 
could  be  devised  to  correct  that  criticism, 
of  course  I  am  all  for  it. 

However,  I  would  feel  that  without  a 
better  study  of  exactly  how  this  language 
might  be  interpreted,  I  would  almost  have 
to  oppose  it  because  it  does  substantially 
revise  what  I  understand  to  be  our  pro- 
cedures today. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  language  makes 
very  clear  that  a  Member  shall  be  en- 
titled to  make  insertions  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  remarks  not  actu- 
ally delivered,  and  so  on.  But  I  would  like 
to  raise  one  further  point  with  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Steiger),  in  connection  with  this 


matter.  Again,  the  gentleman  may  feel 
this  is  not  a  meritorious  point,  but  it 
does  go  to  the  matter  of  expediting  the 
work  of  the  House. 

Take  for  example,  the  bill  which  we 
are  on  right  now,  and  on  which  we  have 
been  working  for  the  better  part  of  3 
weeks.  We  have  from  time  to  time  sought 
unanimous  consent  for  Members  to  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend  their 
remarks.  Many  Members  have  come  to 
me  and  have  asked  for  time  and  imanl- 
mous consent  to  extend  their  remarks 
and  we  have  yielded  for  that  purpose. 

The  point  I  am  meiking  is  that  in  most 
cases  I  could  visualize  Members  who 
would  desire  to  have  their  statement  in 
the  Record  on  a  given  subject  as  though 
it  was  given  at  the  time  indicated  by  its 
place  in  the  Record. 

But  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  if 
they  were  going  to  be  tagged  with  a 
change  in  format  or  a  change  in  type  or 
the  use  of  italics,  or  whatever  the  pro- 
vision might  be  for  setting  up  those  re- 
marks as  not  having  been  given  on  the 
floor,  that  most  Members  will  insist  upon 
their  time  to  speak,  which  they  have  a 
right  to  do. 

Again,  I  can  visualize  that  this  could 
double  or  triple  the  time  element  in- 
volved on  so  many  matters  that  come 
before  the  House. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  in  many 
cases  there  is  a  general  unanimous-con- 
sent request  here  and  that  there  may  be 
as  many  as  50  Members  or  75  Members 
who  extend  their  remarks  on  a  given  sub- 
ject because  of  their  interest  in  and  the 
work  they  have  done  on  it.  But  under  this 
procedure,  I  feel  that  a  substantial  per- 
centage of  those  Members  would  proba- 
bly insist  upon  taking  the  time  to  actu- 
ally make  their  statement  on  the  floor. 
Thus,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  it  would 
become  a  substantial  delaying  operation. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Steiger)  to  comment  upon  that 
observation. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  yielding,  and  I 
appreciate  his  comments.  However,  let 
me  be  perfectly  clear  and  honest  with 
the  gentleman.  Yes,  you  do  run  the  risk 
that  debate  might  be  extended  by  \lrtue 
of  making  it  so  that  there  is  a  different 
type  face  used  on  those  remarks  not  ac- 
tually delivered.  However,  my  point  is 
that  it  seems  to  me  that  is  the  only  fair 
way  to  do  it,  that  we  should  differentiate 
between  those  who  did  deliver  their  re- 
marks and  those  who  did  not.  The  Rec- 
ord today  is  simply  not  accurate. 

If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further, 
let  me  ask  the  gentleman 

Mr.  SISK.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman,  but  let  me  say  that  I  was 
looking  around  for  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Haysi  who  is  here,  and  I  do 
not  know,  but  I  hope  he  may  contribute 
to  this  colloqu>'. 

Because  at  the  present  time  the  Con- 
gressional Record  is  imder  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing,  and  they  have 
the  jurisdiction  over  the  type  of  printing 
and  the  arrangements  of  the  Record, 
and  things  of  that  kind.  And  I  recognize 
that  this  amendment,  if  it  becomes  part 
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of  the  rules,  could  change  that  situation 
possibly. 

I  am  concerned  about  a  thorough  un- 
derstanding of  the  change  in  procedure 
as  well,  and  of  the  possibility  that  it 
could  delay  debate  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  In  connection  with  matters  be- 
fore the  House. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  toe  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Sisk  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  SISK.  I  will  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  on  that  matter. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
Shielding  again. 

First,  let  me  say  that  I  did  show  this 
amendment  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Frdedil),  the  chairman 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  and 
to  other  Members — the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent)  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Devine)  so  that 
they  were  aware  of  the  amendment,  of 
its  impact,  and  what  it  proposed  to  do. 

Second,  let  me  ask  the  gentleman  from 
California  if  he  is  saying  that  what  I 
have  stated  as  the  legislative  intent  is 
not  sufficient  to  get  by  this  problem  by 
saying  by  the  way  the  rule  is  being  re- 
written, that  unanimous  consent  must 
still  be  requested. 

As  I  said,  it  is  not  my  intent  to  dis- 
rupt the  present  practice,  that  unani- 
mous consent  still  Is  required,  but  I  sup- 
pose one  could  add  those  words  if  that 
would  help. 

Mr.  SISK.  If  I  imderstand  what  the 
gentleman  is  saying,  the  gentleman  is 
saying  that  in  spite  of  the  language  of — 
let  us  take  No.  3  in  the  amendment,  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  more  obvious  there, 
the  language  says: 

Members  shall  b«  entitled  to  make  Inser- 
tionB  In  the  Congressional  Record  of  remarks 
not  actually  deUvered  on  the  floor. 

Now,  what  would  be  the  point  of  a 
unanimous-consent  request?  What  would 
you  be  seeking  unanimous  consent 
to  do  beyond  the  authority  granted  in 
that  part  of  the  Record,  as  I  understand 
it?       

Mr.  STEIQER  of  Wisconsin.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  permission  is  now 
possible  for  Members  to  extend  their  re- 
marks with  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. Am  I  wrong  In  that  imderstand- 
Ing? 

Mr.  SISK.  "Hiat  Is  correct.  At  any  time 
the  gentleman  can  get  unanimous  con- 
sent to  do  that. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to 
me  that  if  you  read  the  gentleman's 
amendment  it  does  away  with  unani- 
mous consent,  and  gives  any  Member  a 
right  to  extend  without  restricting  any- 
body in  any  way. 

Mr.  SISK.  That  is  exactly  the  point. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
question  about  that 

Mr.  SISK.  That  is  the  point  I  was  at- 


tempting to  make.  And  it  is  my  under- 
standing the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
said  he  did  not  Intend  to  do  that,  but  in 
spite  of  his  Intent  the  language  says 
that,  and  certainly  I  believe  would  be  so 
interpreted  by  any  parliamentarian.  At 
least,  that  is  the  concern  I  have. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to 
me  that  what  ought  to  be  done  here,  and 
that  is  what  was  done  yesterday  with 
another  amendment  offered  by  a  differ- 
ent gentleman,  but  with  the  same  name, 
and  that  is  withdraw  the  amendment 
and  rewrite  it  to  do  what  the  gentleman 
Intends  it  to  do.  I  do  not  believe  the 
gentleman  intends  to  do  away  with  the 
asking  of  imanimous  consent,  but  toat 
is  the  way  his  amendment  is  written.  I 
think  It  certainly  does  do  that. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia would  yield  further,  it  is  not  my 
intent  to  do  that,  and  I  will  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment, if  the  gentleman  will  yield  for  that 
purpose,  with  the  imderstanding  it  can 
be  reoffered. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
withdraw  the  amendment  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  it  may  he  reoffered 
later. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the  gen- 
tleman repeat  his  request? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  wUl  restate  his  request. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  had  asked  unanimous  con- 
sent to  withdraw  the  amendment,  with 
the  understanding  that  it  could  be  re- 
offered later. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
like  to  inform  the  gentleman  that  the 
gentleman  may  request  that  the  amend- 
ment be  withdrawn. 
Is  there  objection  to  that  request? 
Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  a  small  amendment  to  the 
amendment  could  cure  the  matter.  I 
happen  to  have  one  on  the  desk,  and  I 
should  like  to  offer  it. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  All  right, 
I  will  be  willing  to  withdraw  my  re- 
quest. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

PARLIAMENTABT  INQTTIET 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry,  was  not  the  amend- 
ment withdrawn? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  has  not 
passed  on  that  question. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ob- 
ject. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  has  my  time 
expired? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
California  has  1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  may,  not 
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necessarily  have  to  use  it,  but  I  am  try- 
ing to  find  out  exactly  where  we  are 
here. 

I  will  simply  say,  it  is  my  hope  that 
the  amendment  which  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  apparently  proposes  to  offer 
may  clarify  this  Issue.  This  does  not 
mean  we  are  prepared  to  accept  the 
amendment.  We  will  discuss  the  merits 
of  the  amendment  at  that  time. 

AMENDMEHT  OFTEKED  BT  MK.  ECKHARDT  TO  TBI 
AMENDMENT  OFFXBED  BT  MR.  STEIGER  at 
WISCONSIN 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Eckhardt  of 
Texas  to  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Sm. 
GSR  of  Wisconsin. 

Strike  out  No.  3  of  the  amendment  and 
add  In  lieu  thereof: 

"3.  The  custom  of  Members  making  in- 
sertions and  corrections  In  the  Congresslontl 
Record  by  unanimous  consent  should  not  b« 
otherwise  altered." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt)  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rec- 
ognize that  this  somewhat  limits  the 
amendment. 

But  I  do  not  think  it  limits  it  in  its 
essential  purpose. 

The  amendment  as  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  S«iG«t) 
did  two  things.  First.  It  prevented  mate- 
rial changes  in  colloquy  between  Mem- 
bers during  floor  debates. 

Now  that  appears  to  me  is  so  eminently 
correct  that  no  one  could  disagree  with 
it.  If  such  changes  are  permitted,  funda- 
mental changes  in  colloquy,  we  falsify 
the  legislative  history  of  a  bill — and  we 
have  done  this  several  times  in  my  short 
period  in  this  House.  I  do  not  think  that 
should  be  permitted. 

I  think  if  the  rule  prohibited  it,  the 
Members  would  abide  by  the  rule  volun- 
tarily. 

But  the  other  thing  that  the  Steiger 
amendment  did  was  to  provide  for  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  type  in  inserted  material 
from  that  which  Is  used  in  actual  state- 
ments on  the  floor.  Now  that,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  not  so  fimdamental  and  is  arguable 
both  ways.  One  of  the  reasons  we  per- 
mit a  Member  to  insert  remarks  Is  be- 
cause we  frequently  limit  debate  and  we 
do  not  want  to  prevent  the  man  from  ex- 
pressing f  uUy  what  his  position  was,  even 
if  he  does  not  have  a  full  opportunity  to 
explain  it.  We  do  not  want  to  point  him 
out  to  his  constituents  as  having  thought 
of  the  matter  later — which  is  perhaps 
not  true.  I  do  not  agree  with  the  latter 
part  of  the  amendment.  I  do  agree  wltt 
the  first  part  strongly.  The  section  3 
which  I  have  added,  I  think  answers  the 
entire  question  of  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  appreciate  that.  I  think 
that  would  eliminate  that  objection. 

Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  though,  if 
the  laiiguage  as  he  understands  it,  and  1 


would  assmne.  In  (2)  would  preclude  a 
Member  under  our  procedure  here  in  the 
morning  hours — or  maybe  I  should  not 
use  that  term— I  think  it  is  used  in  the 
other  body — but  at  the  start  of  the  ses- 
sion under  the  1 -minute  speeches  from 
extending  his  remarks?  That  is,  he  would 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.  Would  this  preclude 
him  from  doing  that?  In  other  words,  the 
Record  would  only  carry  that  portion  of 
his  statement  given  on  the  floor? 

Mr.  STEIGEIR  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  May  I  say 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
California  that  number  (2)  has  nothing 
to  do  with  that  question  because  (3)  has 
to  do  with  extensions  and  revisions  of 
remarks  in  the  Congressional  Record 
delivered  on  the  floor. 

What  the  gentleman  from  California 
has  just  asked  goes  to  number  (3)  which 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  proposes  to 
amend. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  would  state  fur- 
ther in  answer  to  the  gentleman  from 
California's  question  that  if  there  is  any 
question  about  that,  the  provision  in 
paragraph  3  would  take  care  of  it  be- 
cause it  envelops  into  the  amendment 
the  customs  of  the  House  with  respect  to 
the  enlargement  or  correction  of 
remarks. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  If  we  could  have  the  at- 
tention of  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin, going  back  to  what  the  gentleman 
from  California  said  about  1 -minute 
speeches,  frequently  I  have  seen  a  Mem- 
ber get  permission  to  speak  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  in  the  middle  of  his  remarks,  when 
he  is  cut  off,  he  puts  in  the  balance  that 
he  did  not  get  to  speak  because  of  the 
amount  of  time  that  was  given.  It  seems 
to  me  that  under  the  gentleman's 
amendment  we  would  have  part  of  the 
speech  in  one  type,  part  of  it  in  another 
type,  and  the  part  spoken  printed  in  one 
place  in  the  Record,  and  the  part  ex- 
tended in  another.  How  would  you  get 
around  that  situation? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio  is  correct.  If  the 
Eckhardt  amendment  is  not  adopted  and 
we  went  back  to  the  old  language  in  my 
original  amendment,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  would  be  absolutely  correct.  We 
would  have  one  type  and  then  another. 
The  gentleman  from  Texas  proposes  to 
maintain  the  custom  we  now  follow, 
which  is  that  a  Member  can  extend  and 
revise  his  remarks  and  they  would  be  in 
the  same  type.  If  that  is  the  pleasure  and 
will  of  the  House,  frankly  that  is  what 
we  ought  to  do.  The  major  thrust  Is  to 
try  at  least  to  make  accurate  in  the 


Record  what  is  said  on  the  floor,  so  we 
do  not  get  into  the  position  where  sub- 
stance is  changed  from  what  one  has 
said  through  revision. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Hays,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Eckhardt  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  In  striking  all  of 
section  3.  we  would  strike  all  reference 
to  different  type  faces,  and  also  we  would 
include  in  section  3  the  provision  that 
the  custom  of  the  House  with  respect  to 
correction  and  extension  is  continued. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECBIHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  think  we  ought  to  make 
a  little  legislative  history  here  in  the 
event  that  this  amendment  is  adopted. 
I  would  like  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin to  comment:  As  I  understand 
what  the  gentleman  is  saying,  if  the  Eck- 
hardt amendment  is  accepted,  then  im- 
der  section  2  of  his  sunendment,  which 
would  limit  corrections  to  grammatical 
and  tjTpographical  errors,  and  so  on,  a 
Member  could,  in  making  a  1 -minute 
speech,  put  in  the  balance  of  the  speech 
that  he  did  not  get  to  deliver  when 
he  was  cut  off  by  the  limitation  of  time. 
Nothing  in  the  gentleman's  amendment 
would  preclude  that;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  so 
that  I  may  respond? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  The  an- 
swer is  yes. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  agree  that  the  an- 
swer is  yes. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  parliamentary 
Inquiry? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

PARIOAMZNTAST    INQTHBT 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  If  there  is  no  prohibi- 
tion in  the  rule  for  the  Speaker  to  recog- 
nize any  Member  for  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request,  is  it  not  true  that  the 
Speaker  can  recognize  any  Member  for 
a  unanimous-consent  request? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  power  of  recog- 
nition is  in  the  Speaker.  He  has  the  right 
to  recognize  any  Member  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  fur- 
ther parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it 

Mr.  PASCELL.  The  point  spedflcally  Is 
that  by  rule  the  Speaker  can  be  pro- 
hibited from  recognizing  a  Member  for 
a  unanimous-consent  request;  is  that 
not  correct? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would  like 
to  Inform  the  gentleman  that  his  state- 
ment is  correct. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  fur- 
ther parliamentary  inquiry. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Is  it  not  true,  therefore, 
that  if  there  is  no  prohibition  in  the  pres- 
ent amendment,  any  Member  could  rise 
and  the  Speaker  could  recognize  him  for 
a  unanimous-consent  request  to  waive 
that  particular  rule  at  that  moment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
like  to  inform  the  gentleman  that  imder 
those  conditions  it  would  require  unani- 
mous consent.  Any  Memljer  could  object. 
The  Speaker  could  object. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  one 
further  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  May  a  rule  be  waived 
by  unanimous  consent,  either  temporar- 
ily or  permanently? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
like  to  inform  the  gentleman  that  there 
are  rules  of  the  House  that  the  Speaker 
himself  does  not  have  the  right  to  waive. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can- 
not quite  reconcile  that  ruling  with  the 
previous  ruling  of  the  Chair  as  to  the 
present  rules  of  the  House  which  specifl- 
cally  point  out  the  instances  in  which  the 
Speaker  is  prohibited  from  recognizing 
a  Member  for  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest, aside  from  the  right  which  a 
Speaker  has  to  recognize  or  not  to  recog- 
nize a  Member  who  may  stand  and  want 
to  speak.  For  example,  may  I  read  what  I 
refer  to? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Clause  8  of  rule  XV 
says: 

It  shall  not  be  In  order  for  any  Member 
to  Introduce  to  or  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  during  Its  sessions  any  occu- 
pant In  the  galleries  of  the  House;  nor  may 
the  Speaker  entertain  a  request  for  the 
suspension  of  this  rule  by  unanimous  consent 
or  otherwise. 

That  is  a  direct  prohibition  on  the 
Speaker,  as  I  understand  it.  Therefore, 
that  is  the  reason  for  my  parliamentary 
inquiry,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  In  smswer  to  the  gen- 
tleman, the  Chair  would  like  to  state 
again  that  there  are  rules  that  the 
Speaker  does  not  have  the  right  to  waive. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  And  the  one  I  read  is  an 
example  of  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Therefore,  we  are  able 
to  reconcile  the  previous  rulings  of  the 
Chair,  which  is  that  the  present  amend- 
ment does  not  contain  a  direct  prohibi- 
tion on  the  Speaker  to  recognize,  and 
therefore,  as  I  imderstand  the  rulings  of 
the  Chair,  if  the  language  of  this  amend- 
ment is  adopted,  a  Member  may  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  do  what  he  may 
not  do  under  this  amendment;  is  that 
not  correct? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
like  to  inform  the  gentleman  at  this 
time  that  the  Chair  will  not  endeavor  to 
place  an  Interpretation  upon  the  amend- 
ment now  pending  before  this  Com- 
mittee and  for  that  reason  could  not 
give  the  gentleman  an  answer  to  bit 
inquiry. 
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Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  state  that  as  I  understand  the  amend- 
ment, It  does  not  purport  to  limit  the 
Speaker  in  any  way.  If  a  wrong  answer, 
for  instance,  has  been  given,  and  a  Mem- 
ber wants  to  correct  that  answer,  he  may 
ask  specifically  for  unanimous  consent 
to  change  his  answer  from  yes  to  no,  but 
It  appears  in  the  Record  that  the  request 
was  made. 

What  this  gets  at  is  the  general  re- 
quest for  a  revision  and  extension  of  re- 
marks so  that  the  man  who  makes  the 
wrong  answer,  without  ever  asking  per- 
mission for  unanimous  consent  to  change 
it.  changes  it  and  at  no  place  in  the 
Record  does  it  appear  that  he  was  given 
unanimous  consent  to  change  his  answer 
from  yes  to  no. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment and  I  am  opposed  to  the  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment. 

I  have  sympathy  with  both  gentlemen 
In  connection  with  the  problem,  and  I  do 
think  we  have  problems  in  this  area.  But 
I  think  we  are  going  to  run  into  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  trouble  if  we  try  to 
write  something  like  this  into  the  rules. 
Title  44  of  the  United  States  Code  sets 
forth  laws  for  the  Government  Printing 
OfiQce  to  follow,  and  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  through  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing,  Interpret  the  laws  as  set  forth 
therein.  To  some  extent  we  would  be 
writing  into  the  rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  change  In  the  laws  in 
connection  with  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office. 

I  realize  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment suggests  we  strike  out  paragraph  3, 
but  if  we  go  down  to  printing  in  type 
face  distinctly  different,  we  could  cause 
nothing  but  confusion  with  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office. 

Then  there  is  a  regulation,  I  think, 
that  if  the  cost  is  too  great,  or  the  inser- 
tions, let  us  say  on  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks, "The  Public  Printer  shall  with- 
hold any  Extensions  of  Remarks  which 
exceed  economical  press  fill  or  exceed 
production  limitations."  Sometimes  the 
Member  has  to  come  back  to  the  House 
and  say  the  copy  exceeds  more  than  a 
certain  amount,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  it  to  be  placed  in  the  Record 
regardless  of  the  excessive  cost. 

In  addition  to  that,  without  in  any 
way  being  critical  of  our  very  fine  report- 
ing staff,  sometimes  we  do  not  speak  too 
clearly  around  here,  maybe  too  fast  at 
times,  sometimes  it  is  pretty  difiQcult  to 
get  accurately  when  a  number  of  us  are 
talking  at  once,  and  we  could  have  some 
very  definite  factual  errors  in  our  state- 
ments when  we  get  them  back  unless 
they  are  corrected.  That  could  mislead 
the  entire  body.  The  only  person  who  can 
give  an  accurate  and  verbatim  account 
is  the  individual  who  made  the  remarks 
on  the  floor. 

If  we  do  not  give  an  iodivldual  a 
right  to  correct  his  remarks  and  to 
make  them  as  accurate  and  verbatim  as 
possible,  the  Rbcord  could  be  erroneous.  I 
believe  we  would  be  making  a  mistake  in 
writing  this  into  the  rules  of  the  House. 
I  believe  we  could  clutter  up  the  Record. 
I  believe  that  300  words  is  the  limit  for 


a  1 -minute  speech.  That  might  be  pro- 
hibited. 

Then,  when  there  are  special  orders 
for  the  day,  I  am  not  certain  where 
they  would  come  in  the  Record,  if  this 
is  passed.  I  do  not  know  whether  they 
would  be  at  the  end,  in  the  middle, 
during  the  business  of  the  House,  or 
whether  they  would  get  lost  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  I  have  sym- 
pathy for  the  gentleman's  position,  I 
believe  it  would  be  bad  for  us  to  try  to 
write  this  into  the  rules  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  today.  I  oppose  both  the 
amendment  and  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  great  deal  of 
sympathy  for  what  the  gentleman  is 
trying  to  do.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing  for  a  great  many 
years,  up  to  the  beginning  of  this  Con- 
gress, when  I  relinquished  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Subcommittee  on  Print- 
ing to  take  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Accounts. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman,  under 
the  present  rules  and  the  present  law 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has 
jurisdiction  over  the  Record,  and  the 
Joint  Committee  has  not  been  adamant 
in  maintaining  the  rules  as  they  were 
written  originally.  There  have  been 
many  changes. 

During  my  tenure  one  change  was  the 
limitation  of  insertions  to  a  certain 
number  of  words. 

I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  further, 
that  it  is  against  the  rules  now  to  make 
substantial  changes  in  the  language  in 
a  revision  of  remarks,  which  changes 
the  content  or  meaning  of  what  was  said 
on  the  floor.  That  is  already  in  the  rules. 
The  only  trouble  is,  how  does  one  en- 
force it?  One  does  not  enforce  it  unless 
the  person  affected  makes  a  complaint. 
Frequently,  when  they  read  it  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  they  do  not  want 
to  raise  a  fuss  about  it,  they  do  not  want 
to  rise  to  a  question  of  personal  privi- 
lege, and  they  do  not  want  to  move  to 
have  it  stricken  from  the  permanent 
Record. 

Again  let  me  reiterate  that  I  am  sym- 
pathetic with  what  the  gentleman  is  try- 
ing to  do.  I  believe  something  can  be 
worked  out. 

I  do  not  want  to  oppose  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  and  ask  for  it  to  be 
defeated,  but  If  we  could  get  the  amend- 
ment withdrawn,  the  gentleman  could  go 
to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  and 
make  his  proposals  and  let  them  work 
out  the  mechanics  of  it.  I  cannot  guar- 
antee that  they  would  accept  the  gen- 
tleman's proposals,  but  I  do  know  from 
my  experience  that  they  would  get  a 
friendly  reception,  and  I  believe  prob- 
ably would  be  accepted,  and  then  it 
would  not  disturb  the  whole  mechanism 
wWch  we  have  now  of  allowing  this  com- 
mittee to  supervise  the  Congressional 
Record. 

This  is  not  an  easy  task  and,  frankly. 
It  is  not  done  by  the  committee  members. 
Let  me  be  candid  about  it.  It  is  done  by 


a  bipartisan  staff.  The  staff  director  is 
a  Democrat.  The  assistant  staff  director 
is  appointed  by  the  Republicans.  When 
a  rules  change  is  made  by  the  committee, 
they  work  out  the  mechanics  of  how  it 
is  to  be  done.  I  am  talking  about  a  rules 
change  so  far  as  the  composition  and 
makeup  of  the  Record  is  concerned. 

I  do  not  want  to  belabor  this,  but 
another  thing  we  worked  out  during  my 
tenure  there — and  it  was  not  easy — re- 
lated to  the  fact  that  always,  up  to  a 
year  or  two  ago,  the  Congressional 
Record  started  with  the  proceedings  of 
the  Senate  first  and  those  of  the  House 
second.  We  worked  out  a  procedure 
where  they  now  alternate.  Some  days  the 
Record  opens  with  the  House  proceed- 
ings first,  and  on  the  subsequent  day 
with  the  Senate  proceedings  first. 

That  does  not  seem  very  important, 
but  It  is  a  matter  that  we  are  two  co- 
equal bodies. 

I  do  not  believe  the  gentleman  has 
any  problem.  I  believe  what  he  is  trying 
to  do  ought  to  be  done,  and  there  ought 
to  be  some  way  for  a  layman  who  reads 
the  Record  to  know  what  was  really  said 
on  the  floor  as  against  what  was  in- 
serted. I  believe  that  can  be  worked  out. 

If  the  gentleman  really  wants  to  meet 
with  the  committee,  I  believe  they  can 
do  it. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Speaker. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  A  moment  ago  you 
made  reference  to  the  makeup  of  the 
Record  where  for  years  the  Senate  al- 
ways appeared  first. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  want  to  give  the  Speaker 
credit.  He  is  the  one  who  really  saw  that 
through. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  No.  I  did  not  want 
all  credit,  but  I  just  wanted  to  have  the 
Record  show  that  I  had  a  little  some- 
thing to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  Speaker  instigated  this 
reform. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  appre- 
ciate very  much  the  statement  that  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  made  and  the  fact 
that  he  made  a  suggestion.  I  am  more 
than  willing,  quite  frankly,  because  I  did 
not  think  it  was  possible  to  amend  title 
IV.  I  did  it  in  this  way,  therefore,  which 
is  an  amendment  of  the  rules.  If  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  is  willing,  I  will  with- 
draw the  amendment  and  let  the  com- 
mittee get  on  with  Its  work. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentlemari 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  understand  thfit 
the  gentleman  is  referring  to  the  rules 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing. 

Mr.  HAYS.  That  Is  right.  Which  has 
jurisdiction  over  the  Congressional 
Record. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  It  seems  to  me  this 
amendment  properly  acts  on  the  con- 
science of  the  Members,  asking  them  to 
enforce  the  same  rule  with  respect  to 
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material  changes.  It  is  for  that  reason  I 
feel  it  is  quite  important  that  this  be 
made  as  a  change  to  the  rules  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Would  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  My  sug- 
gestion would  be  in  those  circumstances 
we  go  ahead  and  vote  on  the  amendment 
and  I  will  pursue  it  with  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee regardless  of  the  outcome. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Hays 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  have  no  objection  to  vot- 
ing on  the  amendment.  I  would  hope 
that  the  amendment  would  not  be 
agreed  to,  because  I  think  that  the  other 
way  is  a  better  way.  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  I  think  his  amendment  is 
subject  to  a  point  of  order.  I  knew  it 
when  it  was  offered.  I  did  not  make  it 
because  I  thought  imder  the  rule  that 
this  comes  down  here  under,  you  cannot 
change  the  jurisdiction  or  the  rules  of 
a  committee  and  this  does  change  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Joint  Committee,  but 
I  did  not  make  the  point  of  order  be- 
cause I  thought  we  ought  to  have  some 
discussion  on  this.  I  think  the  discus- 
sion has  been  worthwhile,  and  I  hope 
something  comes  of  it. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  appreciate  that. 
It  was  my  understanding  It  was  iiile  XI 
of  the  legislative  committees  that  was 
subject  to  a  point  of  order  and  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing  would  not  fall 
under  it. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  am  talking  about  the 
whole  subject  of  the  amendment  be- 
cause it  does  fall  imder  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing. 
There  is  no  question  about  that.  But  It 
is  a  moot  question  now,  anyhow. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  the  col- 
loquy here  has  been  worthwhile  discus- 
sing the  situation  with  respect  to  the 
rule.  I  appreciate  the  attitude  of  the 
gentleman  in  offering  it.  As  has  been  in- 
dicated, we  are  sympathetic  to  it,  but 
since  an  opportunity  will  be  afforded 
to  pursue  it  through  another  method 
suggested  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
I  would  ask  that  the  amendment  be 
voted  down,  and  I  ask  for  a  vote  on  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt)  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Steiger>  . 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Steiger). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AlCENDMENT   OPFEBH)   BY    MB.    CUVEIAND 

Mr.   CLEVELAND.  Mr.   Chairman,   I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cleveland:  On 
page  39,  Immediately  following  line  4,  In- 
sert the  following: 

"Sec.  — .  (a)  Clause  1  of  riUe  X  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph : 

"•(V)  Mln<Mlty  Committee  on  Investiga- 
tions, to  consist  of  fifteen  members  as  fol- 
lows: Teu  members  of  the  minority  party 
and  five  members  of  the  majority  party."  " 

"(b)  The  rules  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives are  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  rules: 
'•  'Rotjc  XLV 

"  'MINORrrY  COMMrrTEI  ok  mVESXICATIONS 

"  ■!.  TTie  Minority  Committee  on  Investi- 
gations Is  authorlaed,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by 
any  subcommittee  thereof,  to  conduct 
studies  and  examinations  of  any  activity  of 
any  department,  agency,  wholly  owned  Gov- 
ernment corporation,  establishment,  or  In- 
strumentality of  the  Oovemment  of  the 
United  Statee  or  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

"  '2.  The  Minority  Committee  on  Investi- 
gations Is  f\irther  authorized  to  sit  and  act 
at  such  times  and  places  within  the  United 
States,  whether  the  House  Is  In  session,  has 
recessed,  or  has  adjourned,  to  hold  such 
hearings,  to  require  the  attendance  of  such 
witnesses,  and  the  production  of  such  books, 
papers,  documents,  or  vouchers  by  subpena 
or  otherwUe,  and  to  take  such  testimony  and 
records  as  It  deems  necessary. 

"  '3,  Subpena  may  be  Issued  over  the  signa- 
ture of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  or 
subcommittee,  or  by  any  person  designated 
by  him,  and  shall  be  served  by  such  person 
or  persons  as  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee or  subcommittee  may  designate. 

"  '4.  The  chairman  of  the  committee  or 
subcommittee,  or  any  member  thereof,  may 
administer  oaths  to  witnesses.'  " 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a 
point  or  order  against  the  amendment, 
but  I  shall  be  happy  to  reserve  the  point 
of  order  if  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  wishes  to  speak  on  it. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  would  appreciate 
it  if  the  gentleman  would  reserve  the 
point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  reserva- 
tion, the  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Cleveland)  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  estab- 
lish an  investigatory  committee  which 
would  be  controlled  by  the  minority 
party. 

The  subject  matter  of  this  particular 
amendment  is  treated  in  part  at  least  in 
two  sections  of  the  book,  "We  Propose  a 
Modem  Congress."  The  first  treatment 
of  the  subject  is  in  a  chapter  which 
begins  at  page  14  of  the  book  and  later 
in  the  book  there  is  a  chapter  written 
by  our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois (Mr.  Michel),  which  appears  at 
page  163  of  that  book.  I  will  ask  consent 
that  these  be  included  following  my  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  may  ask  why  the 
minority  should  be  given  the  control  of 
an  investigatory  committee.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  particularly  when  the 
majority  party  controls  both  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch,  there  has  been 
a  feeling— and  I  think  there  have  been 
some  facts  to  back  up  that  feeling— that 


Congress  has  not  exercised  its  oversight 
function  as  vigorously  as  it  should. 

I  think  it  can  be  safely  said  that  even 
when  the  minority  party  in  the  House 
does  control  the  executive  branch  ques- 
tions will  arise  which  should  give  the 
minority  party  an  opportunity  to  exer- 
cise oversight  and  investigatory  func- 
tions over  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  which  would  in  my  opinion 
be  a  very  salutary  situation. 

Of  course  it  can  immediately  be  said 
that  this  is  something  that  we  who  are 
in  the  minority,  the  Republican  Party,  is 
asking  for,  but  would  not  be  willing  to 
grant  it  in  the  event  we  became  the  ma- 
jority party.  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to 
inform  the  membership  of  this  House 
that  there  is  historic  precedent  for  pre- 
cisely such  a  situation. 

When  the  Teapot  Dome  scandal  broke 
in  the  1920's,  the  Republican  Party  at 
that  time  did  control  both  the  House  and 
Senate  and  the  White  House.  The  inves- 
tigation of  that  scandal  was  turned  over 
to  a  Democratic  Senator,  Senator  Walsh, 
of  Montana. 

So,  there  is  solid  precedent  for  this 
proposal. 

Second,  there  is  another  precedent  for 
this  proposal.  In  the  British  Parliament 
there  is  a  tradition  that  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  fiscal  oversight  committee  is 
usually  given  to  a  member  of  the  minor- 
ity party. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  recognize  that 
because  of  the  rule  under  which  we  are 
operating  this  amendment  of  mine  may 
be  subject  to  a  point  of  order.  At  first  I 
did  not  think  it  would  be  because  it  does 
not  take  away  jurisdiction  from  any 
committee.  However,  it  certainly  dupli- 
cates the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  to  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMXNT    OJTEBE)    BT     MR.     CUEVELANB 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cleveland:  on 
page  39,  Immediately  below  line  4,  insert  the 
following: 
"MiNORrrr  party  control  or  one  sxtbcom- 

MrrTEE  or  the  coMMrrrEE  on  government 

operations 

"Sec.  — .  The  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives are  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  rule : 
•'  -Rule  XLV 

"  'MINORrrT  PARTY  CONTROL  Or  ONE  STTBCOM- 
MTTTEE  or  THE  COMMFrTEE  ON  GOVERNMENT 
OPERATIONS 

"  'A  majority  of  the  members  of  no  fewer 
than  one  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Oovemment  Operations  shaU  consist  of  mem- 
bers of  the  largest  minority  party  In  the 
House  of  Representatives.' " 

And  make  the  necessary  technical  changes 
m  the  table  of  contents,  section  numbers  and 
referencee  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  amendment. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  amendment 
on  the  grounds  that  the  amendment  also 
affects  the  Jurisdiction;  it  changes  Juris- 
diction within  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  and  in  view  of  the 
language  of  the  present  rules  of  the 
House,  In  clause  8  of  rule  XI  regarding 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  near  the  bottom 
of  page  338: 

(d)  Fop  the  purpoB©  of  performing  sucb 
duties  the  committee,  or  any  subcommittee 
tliereof  when  authorized  by  the  committee — 

And  so  on.  that  this  language  would 
definitely  affect  the  Jurisdiction  of  other 
subcommittees  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  and,  therefore,  is 
subject  to  a  ix>lnt  of  order  as  I  under- 
stand the  rule  under  which  we  are  pro- 
ceeding at  the  present  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hsunpshire  desire  to  be  heard 
on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  did  not  think,  nor  do  I  admit,  that 
this  amendment  is  subject  to  a  point  of 
order.  With  my  previous  amendment,  I 
expressed  doubt  because,  although  it  did 
not  take  away  Jurisdiction  from  any  com- 
mittee, the  establishment  of  a  minority 
Investigatory  committee  would  duplicate 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  and  perhaps 
other  committees. 

But  now,  In  the  amendment  I  have 
offered,  it  simply  states: 

A  majority  of  the  members  of  no  fewer 
than  one  subcommittee  of  the  Conmilttee 
on  OoTemment  Operations  shall  consist  of 
members  of  the  largest  minority  party  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  do  not  see  how  that  can  possibly  or 
conceivably  be  construed  to  affect  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations.  It  does  not  mention 
the  name  of  the  committee;  it  does  not 
mention  the  Jurisdiction  that  will  be  ex- 
ercised by  the  committee.  If  this  amend- 
ment is  adopted  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  which  will  still  be 
in  control  of  the  majority,  of  course,  can 
designate,  as  the  committee  to  be  con- 
trolled by  the  minority,  one  of  the  most 
innocuous  of  all  their  committees. 

It  is  the  principle  that  I  am  striving 
for  here.  I  have  not  attempted  to  desig- 
nate the  subcommittee  by  name  or  state 
what  the  Jurisdiction  will  be.  How  can 
that  effect  the  Jurisdiction  or  change  it? 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  substitute  amend- 
ment of  mine  was  drafted  quite  recently 
with  the  assistance  of  at  least  one  or  two 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  And 
I  had  in  mind  the  very  strict  rvde  under 
which  we  are  proceeding,  and  they  had 
In  mind  the  very  strict  rule  under  which 
we  are  proceeding.  There  Is  not  a  single 
scintilla,  by  either  Implication  or  word. 
In  this  particular  amendment,  that  goes 
to  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  committee.  It 
does  not  even  mention  the  subcommittee 
that  wiU  be  given  to  the  minority  party. 
The  only  thing  it  does  is  to  give  to  the 
minority  party  Just  one — Just  one  sub- 
committee. 


People  In  speaking  of  the  legislative 
process  sp^c  of  settling  for  half  a  loaf 
as  better  than  none.  I  might  say  that  as 
far  as  the  principle  is  concerned  here  I 
am  attempting  to  settle  for  a  crumb. 
One,  only  one  of  the  eight  subcommittees 
of  the  Committee  on  Govenunent  Opera- 
tions will  be  controlled  by  the  minority. 
Now,  if  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  in  its  wisdom  chooses  to  des- 
ignate, as  that  committee  which  they  are 
going  to  give  to  the  minority,  one  of  the 
committees  with  very  unimportant  Juris- 
diction or  very  unimportant  duties,  that 
is  their  prerogative — that  is  their 
power — and  we  recognize  they  have  the 
power,  but  I  tlilnk  it  would  be  a  healthy 
thing  to  have  at  least  one  place  in  the 
House  where  the  minority  can  go  to  have 
some  power  over  a  committee  to  investi- 
gate and  call  witnesses. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  be  very  disap- 
pointed if  this  point  of  order  were  up- 
held because  I  cannot  see  how  this  lan- 
guage can  be  interpreted  as  affecting  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  ready 
to  rule. 

As  the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
knows,  the  House  resolution  under  which 
we  are  now  operating.  House  Resolution 
1093,  specifically  provides,  in  part: 

No  amendment  to  the  bill  shall  be  in  order 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  changing  the 
Jurisdiction  of  any  committee  of  the  House 
listed  in  rule  XI. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  would  change 
the  jurisdiction  and  the  makeup  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
to  the  extent  that  it  would  force  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
to  set  up  a  subcommittee  for  the  purpose 
to  which  the  amendment  goes. 

Therefore,  the  Chair  sustains  the  point 
of  order  that  was  raised  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Sisk),  that  the 
amendment  violates  that  part  of  the  res- 
olution under  which  we  are  operating 
and,  therefore,  for  the  reasons  the  Chair 
has  given,  the  point  of  order  is  sustained. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
wish  to  cut  the  gentleman  off,  but  I  think 
it  is  important  on  things  like  this  that  we 
should  be  legislating  with  a  quorum.  We 
do  not  have  100  Memt>ers  here,  so  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quoriun  is  not 
present,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  count. 

Pifty-flve  Members  are  present,  not  a 
quorum.  The  Clerk  will  cfill  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

[RoUNo.  240] 


Abbltt 

Bush 

Dlggs 

Addabbo 

Button 

Dulskl 

Albert 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Edwards.  La. 

Alexander 

Carey 

Eshleman 

Anderson, 

CeUer 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Tenn. 

Clancy 

Fallon 

Baring 

CUrk 

Flynt 

Barrett 

Clay 

Pulton,  Tenn 

Berry 

Conyers 

Gallagher 

BOggB 

Cramer 

Oarmatz 

Bow 

Cunningham 

Glalmo 

Brock 

Dawson 

Gilbert 

Brotzman 

Dennis 

Gray 

Buchanan 

Devlne 

Grover 

Hawkins 

Nix 

Roudebush 

Hubert 

O'NeUl.  Mass. 

Ryan 

Ichord 

Ottlnger 

Scheuer 

Kartb 

Passman 

Sebellus 

King 

Patman 

Slkes 

KuykendaU 

PeUy 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Lloyd 

Podell 

Springer 

Lxikena 

PoUock 

Btuckey 

McEwen 

PoweU 

Teague,  Tex 

Macdonald, 

Price,  Tex. 

Tleman 

Mass. 

Rarlck 

Timney 

MacGregor 

Reld.  NY. 

Welcker 

Rivers 

Wilson, 

Mayne 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Charles  H 

MeskUl 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Wydler 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Wyman 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair 
(Mr.  Natcher)  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  H.R.  17654,  and  finding  itself 
without  a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the 
roll  to  be  called,  when  343  Members  re- 
sponded to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cleveland)  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  be- 
fore the  quorum  call  I  asked  for  these  5 
minutes  to  urge  the  Chair  to  reconsider 
its  ruling  that  the  amendment  I  offered 
was  out  of  order  under  the  rule. 

The  amendment  I  offered  was  very 
brief.  It  simply  said  that  a  majority  of 
one  of  the  subcommittees  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  would  be 
Members  of  the  minority  party. 

We  are  proceeding  imder  the  rule. 
House  Resolution  1093,  and  it  says: 

No  amendment  to  the  bUl  shall  be  In  order 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  changing  the 
Jurisdiction  of  any  committee  of  the  House. 

Regardless  of  the  merits  of  my  pro- 
posed to  give  the  minority  party  control 
of  a  subcommittee  of  the  Government 
Operations  Committee,  regardless  of  the 
merits  of  that  proposal,  this  ruling  which 
states  that  to  afford  the  minority  control 
of  one  of  the  subcommittees  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  is  in  ef- 
fect changing  the  jurisdiction  of  that 
committee  to  me,  at  least,  is  very  hard  to 
understand. 

There  has  been  talk  here  about  the 
fact  that  there  are  a  lot  of  amendments 
being  offered.  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
if  the  strictness  of  this  ruling  is  going 
to  be  applied  to  other  amendments,  there 
need  be  no  fear  about  talking  this  bill  to 
death  or.  for  that  matter,  loading  it  up 
so  it  win  sink.  The  strictness  of  this  rul- 
ing would  almost  Indicate  that  we  have 
in  effect  a  closed  rule. 

If  simply  suggesting  that  the  constitu- 
tion of  one  subcommittee  of  the  eight 
subcommittees  that  make  up  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  be  given 
to  the  minority,  is  interpreted  as  chang- 
ing the  jurisdiction  of  that  committee, 
then  It  seems  to  me  that  almost  any  one 
of  the  amendments  that  I  have  heard 
discussed  here  at  some  length  on  the  floor 
somehow  or  other,  remotely  or  Indirectly, 
could  be  Interpreted  as  effecting  or 
chtmging  the  Jiuisdlction  of  some 
committee. 

I  think  the  House  Rules  Committee 
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and  the  House  Administration  Commit- 
tee has  in  effect  some  Jurisdiction  over 
almost  everything  that  we  have  been  de- 
bating for  the  past  4  or  5  days.  I  would 
hope  that  the  Chair  would  reconsider 
this  ruling,  because  I  think  the  ruling  Is 
unnecessarily  strict  in  this  connection, 
and  it  is  regrettable  that  I  will  not  have 
an  owx)rtunity  to  offer  the  amendment, 
which  I  think  is  significant  and 
important. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chah"- 
man.  will  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  sdeld? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlemsm  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  The  proposal 
that  the  gentleman  sought  to  "Ter  Is  a 
modification  of  a  proposal  th;  le  and 
others,  Including  myself,  have  ght  to 
develop  over  the  last  4  or  5  yea  think 
there  is  considerable  merit  t<  e  sub- 
stance of  the  Idea.  Obviously,  House 
Is  not  in  a  mood  to  embrace  a  far- 

reaching  proposal,  but  there  i  ecedent 
for  the  idea  in  the  Governme  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  Teapot  Dom ,  situation. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  gentleman 
should  be  commended  for  seeking  to  pro- 
mote this  thought,  even  though  imder 
the  circumstances  It  is  not  possible  to  see 
it  debated  and  to  see  It  voted  on  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. As  I  have  said,  it  is  regrettable  that 
this  proposal,  which  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  considerable  discussion  and  de- 
bate and,  as  I  have  mentioned  earUer  in 
my  remarks,  has  been  written  about  in 
various  periodicals  and  books,  cannot  be 
debated  and  voted  on.  The  ruling  that  to 
change  the  constitution  of  a  subcommit- 
tee of  the  House  Government  Operations 
Committee  is  in  effect  changing  its  Juris- 
diction, is  regrettable  to  me.  This  ruling 
denies  the  House  an  opportunity  to  ac- 
tively consider  and  vote  on  this  measure. 

The  references  to  this  proposal  in  "We 
Propose:  A  Modem  Congress"  to  which 
I  referred  earlier  follow.  The  first  few 
paragraphs  from  my  chapter  on  staffing, 
and  second,  Mr.  Michel's  entire  chap- 
ter: 

We  Propose:  A  Modien  Congress 

CHAPTER   I 

In  this  connection,  I  wish  to  mention  a 
Republican-sponsored  proposal  to  give  to  the 
minority  party  control  of  an  investigative 
committee  of  the  House  whenever  the  ma- 
jority party  controls  both  houses  of  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch.  Sponsors  of  the 
bin  are  headed  by  Minority  Leader  Gerald 
Pord  of  Michigan,  and  include  Congressman 
Robert  H.  Michel  of  nilnols,  whose  chapter 
In  this  book  Is  devoted  solely  to  a  detailed 
explanation  of  the  prc^XMol. 

Hare  I  merely  want  to  point  out  that  Uie 
adoption  of  the  Republican  proposal  would 
ease  considerably  some  of  the  problems  of  a 
minority  party  seeking  to  fulfill  its  functions 
under  the  present  state  of  affairs.  It  would 
help  Insure  against  whitewashes  of  wrongdo- 
ing and  gross  errors  on  the  part  of  govern- 
ment officials. 

While  outsiders  and  members  of  the  ma- 
jority party  may  be  forgiven  a  feeling  of 
suspicion  at  Republican  motives  In  making 
the  proposal,  in  refutation  of  these  I  point 
out  that  there  is  good  RepubUcan  precedent 
for  the  Idea. 

In  1923,  when  both  the  executive  branch 
and  both  houses  of  Congress  were  controlled 


by  the  Republican  Party,  rumors  of  Impro- 
prieties sixrroundlng  the  leasing  the  Teapot 
Dome  oil  reserve  whirled  through  the  Capi- 
tal. As  they  grew  to  a  point  requiring  formal 
Investigation,  Republicans  prevaUed  upon 
Democratic  Senator  ThomM  J.  Walsh  of 
Montana  to  taJie  charge  of  the  Investigation. 
This  is  a  dramatic  example  of  a  case  In  which 
Republicans  gave  to  the  Democrats  control 
of  an  Investigation  into  a  major  scandal  In- 
volving high-ranking  members  of  a  Repub- 
lican Administration.  The  results  were  salu- 
tary and  of  great  benefit  to  the  whole  coun- 
try. There  should  be  formal  provisions  en- 
acted 90  that  this  would  always  be  the  case. 
(It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  British 
House  of  Commons  has  a  Committee  of 
Public  Accounts  whose  chairman  Is  by  tra- 
dition a  leading  member  of  the  Opposition, 
usually  a  person  who  has  been  Financial 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  committee  Is 
charged  with  responsibility  for  Insuring  that 
aU  public  money  Is  spent  In  the  manner  In- 
tended by  Parliament.  It  promotes  economy 
and  efficiency  and  helps  to  maintain  high 
standards  of  morality  In  all  public  fljianclal 
matters.) 

Reorganization  of  the  CoMMirrEEa  on  Gov- 

EKNMKNT    OPERATIONS    AND    MiNORITT    CON- 
TROL OF  Investigation 

(By  Robert  H.  Michel.  M.O.*) 
The  President  of  the  United  States  Is  the 
sole  executive  authority  In  the  United  States. 
The  Constitution  vests  the  executive  power 
in  him,  with  little  guidance  as  to  the  man- 
ner of  Its  exercise  other  than  that  he  shall 
take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  ex- 
ecuted. As  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  he  can  order  the  military 
forces  of  the  United  States  virtually  any- 
where he  chooses.  For  example,  the  sub- 
stantial increase  of  military  forces  In  Viet- 
nam was  carried  through  within  the  powers 
Invested  In  the  Presidency.  Similarly,  the  de- 
cision to  Intervene  In  Korea  was  the  Presi- 
dent's. 

In  contrast,  the  political  leadership  of  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  divided.  As  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Ministers,  Kosygln  Is  the  formal 
head  of  the  Soviet  Government  and  thus  ex- 
ercises all  the  formal  authority  inherent  In 
that  office.  As  General  Secretary  of  the  CP8U, 
Brezhnev  Is  head  of  the  Soviet  Communist 
Party,  which  Is  the  real  source  of  political 
power  m  the  Soviet  system.  And  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Politburo,  Kosygln  shares  In  this 
power.  Under  present  conditions  both  sources 
of  power,  governmental  and  poUtlcal,  com- 
plement one  another,  but  It  la  unlikely  that 
either  the  Soviet  Premier  or  General  Secre- 
tary could  act  Independently  on  a  crucial 
question,  for  example,  making  a  mlUtary 
commitment  In  the  same  manner  as  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  who  com- 
mands sole  executive  authority. 

In  the  American  constitutional  system  It 
Is  extraordinarily  difficult  to  remove  a  Pres- 
ident before  his  4-year  term  of  office  ends. 
The  most  significant  attempt  of  this  sort, 
the  Impeachment  of  President  Andrew  John- 
son, failed.  Thus,  except  for  death  or  virtually 
total  disability,  the  President  can  exercise 
his  authority  for  four  years  and  even  eight 
If  re-elected. 

Tenure  of  office  for  the  political  leader  Is 
not  necessarily  a  guarantee  in  the  Soviet 
political  system,  except  during  the  Stalin 
years  of  totalitarianism.  Within  a  few 
months  after  assuming  Stalin's  mantle, 
Malenkov  was  divested  of  his  authority  as 
General  Secretary  of  the  CPSU,  retaining 
onlv  the  Premiership  of  the  Government. 
In  February,  1955,  Malenkov  was  forced  to 
resign  from  this  office  to  be  replaced  by 
Bulganln.    Khrushchev    retained    the    posl- 
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tlon  of  General  Secretary  of  the  Party.  In 
July  1967,  Bulganln  was  removed,  and  Khru- 
shchev assumed  both  positions  as  Premier  of 
the  Government  and  First  Secretary  of  the 
Party.  But  even  In  this  position  his  power 
was  limited  by  various  political  forces  acting 
within  the  Soviet  poUtlcal  system.  Some 
scholars  have  referred  to  Khrushchev's  lead- 
ership not  as  a  dictatorship  but  rather  as  a 
coUeglal  leadership  In  which  he  played  a 
major  role.  Of  course.  Khrushchev  him- 
self was  removed  from  both  offices  in  Octo- 
ber 1964.  And  there  are  no  assurances  that 
Brezhnev  and  Kosygln  will  hold  their  posts 
for  two,  three,  four,  or  any  determined  num- 
ber of  years. 

Thus,  by  virtue  of  having  a  constitutional 
tenure  of  four  years  and  perhaps  even  eight, 
it  could  be  said  that  the  President  has  an 
advantage  In  exercising  the  pwwer  he  holds 
over  that  of  the  present  Soviet  political 
leadership.  This  power  has  been  buildiug 
up  for  over  30  years;  so  that  the  omnipotent 
executive  has  become  the  nation's  greatest 
spender  In  Its  taxpayers'  money  in  aU  ita 
peacetime  history.  The  Chief  Executive  con- 
cerns himself  with  the  air  we  breathe  and 
the  water  we  drink,  with  Junkyards  and  with 
beauty — not  to  mention  building  houses 
for  us,  planning  our  cities,  and  reclaiming 
blighted  areas.  All  of  these  things  require 
money — tax  money.  Moreover,  attention  to 
these  matters  leaves  the  executive  short 
on  time  to  defend  the  nation  against  ita 
enemies  and  to  conduct  its  foreign  affairs, 
which  are  the  primary  duties  laid  upon  him 
by  the  Constitution. 

Very  recent  events  demonstrate  dramat- 
ically the  growing  power  of  the  executive. 
The  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  November 
9,  1966,  reported: 

"There  Is  a  more  fiindamental  Issue  In  the 
President's  crackdown  on  aluminum  than 
his  use  of  the  stockpile  for  purposes  clearly 
beyond  the  Intent  of  Congress  In  authorizing 
Its  creation.  Mr.  Johnson  has  moved  his  Ad- 
ministration Into  the  business  of  administer- 
ing Industrial  prices.  .  .  .  The  proper  extent 
of  the  government's  coercive  powers  is  .  .  . 
of  much  greater  slgnlfloance  than  whethw 
the  price  of  aluminum  shoiild  be  a  half-cent 
higher  om  a  quarter-cent  lower.  Mr.  Johnson 
la  ooncejned  over  Inflation,  and  rightly  so 
(though  not  sufficiently  concerned  to  bal- 
ance bis  own  budget) .  .  . 

"We  have  a  far  better  mechanism  than 
Presidential  Judgment  for  determining  'Jus- 
tified' price  levels;  the  forces  of  a  free  mar- 
ket. ...  In  the  short  run.  prices  may  go  high- 
er than  they  should;  In  the  long  run.  they 
could  hardly  be  sustained  In  a  competitive 
market  .  .  .  The  President  has  every  right 
to  'state  the  pubUc  Interest,'  as  he  himself 
might  put  It;  but  when  he  begins  trotting 
out  the  Federal  arsenal  of  economic  weap- 
ons, he  risks  launching  a  dangerous  spiral 
of  his  own — a  spiral  of  coercion  that  la  not 
easily  stopped." 

The  matters  covered  by  the  executive  di- 
rectly affect  the  dally  Uves  of  mllUons  of 
people.  There  Is  no  question  that  big  govern- 
ment has  been  getting  bigger  as  well  as  monre 
intnislve. 

Minimal  effective  checks  on  executive 
power  require  that:  (1)  each  Individual 
whose  Interests  are  directly  affected  by  gov- 
ernment action  shaU,  if  he  wishes,  have  a 
meaningful  day  in  court  (not  necessarily  a 
court  of  law) .  If  before  a  congressional  com- 
mittee, he  should  be  allowed  to  present  hla 
case  upon  the  assumption  that  someone  with 
real  authority  will  In  good  faith  seriously 
consider  his  statement;  (2)  the  congres- 
sional committee  should  be  independent  and 
objective — free  from  external  direction  by 
party  or  executive  officials;  and  (3)  the  con- 
gressional committee  should  reveal  to  the 
public  the  facts  presented  and  the  details  of 
procedure,    thus    avoiding   either    arbitrary 
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departures  from  general  rules  or  unfair  ap- 
plication of  general  rules. 

Committee  decisions  are  accepted  In  part 
because  they  are  supported  and  enforced  by 
the  power  of  the  Congress.  They  are  also 
accepted  because  they  are  regarded  as  fair 
and  Just,  in  their  own  right  and  are  viewed 
as  the  product  of  a  legislative  body  which  is 
regarded  aa  serving  a  common  need  and  In- 
dispensable function  In  our  society. 

There  are  certain  attributes  which  we 
usually  look  for  In  determining  the  fairness 
and  Justice  of  a  committee  decision  In  Its 
own  right,  as  far  as  procedure  Is  concerned. 
We  are  more  willing  to  attribute  these  quali- 
ties to  Judgments  arrived  at  (1)  manifestly 
on  the  basis  of  the  weight  of  testimony;  (2) 
after  all  parties  brought  forward  by  both  the 
majority  and  minority '  have  had  a  chance 
to  present  their  case  fully;  (3)  undomlnated 
by  the  special  Interest  of  the  chairman  In  the 
outcome  of  the  Investigation;  or  (4)  not  on 
the  Initiative  of  the  chairman,  but  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  minority. 

Committee  decisions  often  depart  widely 
from  these  standards  for  what  are  deemed 
compelling  reasons.  Thereby,  committees  may 
forfeit  public  confidence  In  their  fairness 
and  Justice  and  rely  for  acceptance  Instead 
upon  public  respect  for  Congress. 

For  example,  committee  members  may  rely 
partly  on  Information  and  arguments  pre- 
sented by  the  Administration  without  hold- 
ing a  full  hearing  for  presentation  of  con- 
flicting views.  Chairmen  may  consent  to 
committee  action  only  after  pressure  from 
the  news  media  and  even  then  may  have  a 
special  Interest  In  the  outcome. 

Such  factors  greatly  weaken  the  moral 
force,  so  to  speak,  of  committee  decisions. 
But  the  posslbUlty  of  Investigation  by  the 
government  operations  committees  under  mi- 
nority control.  In  those  cases  where  these 
conditions  are  present,  may  do  much  to  re- 
store the  moral  force  otherwise  lacking  and 
thus  secure  public  acceptance  of  the  fairness 
and  Justice  of  congressional  actions.  The 
existence  of  minority  control  would  be  a  con- 
stant reminder  to  the  official  that  excessive 
actions  risk  legislative  Inquiry  and  reversal. 
It  would  be  a  constant  source  of  assurance 
and  security  to  the  Individual  citizen  that 
he  has  a  forceful  method  of  vindicating  his 
rights  against  the  executive  before  sm  Inde- 
pendent tribunal. 

If  the  executive  process  Is  part  and  parcel 
of  a  necessary  delegation  of  power  to  govern- 
ment officials  to  enable  them  to  handle  ade- 
quately the  problems  of  modern  society,  then 
congressional  review  seems  essential  to  Insure 
that  this  power  be  exercised  conscientiously, 
within  the  minimum  demazKls  of  procedural 
fair  play,  without  the  requirement  of  a  Judi- 
cially determinable  violation  of  constitu- 
tional or  statutory  rights.  The  delegation  of 
discretionary  powers  to  the  minority  psuty 
In  Congress  Is  neither  new  nor  foreign  to  a 
congressional  "rule  of  law."  What  Is  novel 
Is  the  enormous  amount  of  discretion  en- 
trusted to  modem  executive  officials. 

Rule  XI.  section  691,  8(c)  (3),  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  states  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  "shall  have 
the  duty  of  studying  the  operation  of  Gov- 
ernment activities  at  all  levels  with  a  view 
to  determining  Its  economy  and  efficiency." 
Control  of  the  Executive  has  long  been  one 
of  the  main  functions  of  the  Congress.  For 
example,  from  1789  to  1925  there  were  up- 
wards of  300  congressional  Investigations  of 
executive  conduct.  Since  Congress  has 
yielded  more  and  more  authority  to  the 
executive,  I  feel  It  must  seek  ways  of  In- 
suring that  the  executive  carries  out  Con- 
gress' Intentions.  For  that  reason,  I  Intro- 
duced KM.  9262  to  provide — (See  Appendix 
ni  for  full  text.) 

"That  the  majority  of  the  membership  (In- 
cluding the  chairman)  of  the  Committee  on 
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Goverrunent  Operations  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives.  resp>ectlvely,  shall 
be  oomp)06ed  of  members  of  a  major  political 
party  other  than  the  political  party  of  which 
the  President  of  the  United  States  Is  a 
member." 

The  requirement  that  the  chairman  be  a 
Member  of  the  minority  party  would  not  per- 
mit the  chairman  to  play  the  part  of  an 
autocrat  with  Impunity  since  the  chairman 
and  the  committee  would  have  to  depend 
upon  the  whole  House  or  Senate  for  legisla- 
tive acceptance  of  their  proposals.  But  It 
would  tend  to  give  the  chairman  a  spirit  of 
Independence  and  freedom  to  criticize  the 
operations  of  the  executive. 

Quite  often  a  minority  Member  will  have 
Information  which  it  would  be  In  the  public 
interest  to  disclose  in  the  press:  a  news- 
man will  recognize  this  but  will  be  reluctant 
to  use  the  information  which  doee  not  have 
an  "official  stamp".  H.R.  9252  would  provide 
an  official  minority  outlet  to  the  news  media. 

Although  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any 
legislative  precedents  for  H.R.  9252,  there 
certainly  are  many  precedents  for  minority 
control  of  investigations — the  most  famous 
being  the  minority  Investigation  of  the  Tea- 
pot Dome  scandal.  In  1923,  the  executive 
and  both  houses  of  Congress  were  under 
the  control  of  Republicans,  but  Senator 
Thomas  J.  Walsh.  Democrat  of  Montana, 
was  prevailed  upon  to  take  command  of  the 
Public  Lands  Committee  to  Investigate  Im- 
proprieties surrounding  the  leasing  of  the 
Teapot  Dome  oil  reserve. 

The  most  recent  Instance  occurred  when 
Senator  Harry  Byrd  was  permitted  to  retain 
his  chairmanship  oi  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal  Expendi- 
tures in  the  Republican  80th  and  83rd  Con- 
gresses, although  the  executive  was  not  Re- 
publican In  the  80th  Congress.  Also,  in  the 
63rd  Congress,  when  the  Senate  had  72 
standing  committees,  51  Democrats,  and  a 
one-commlttee-chairmanship  rule,  21  com- 
mittees were  perforce  chaired  by  Republl- 
cans.- 

It  is  true  that  In  the  early  days  of  the 
House,  and  at  least  up  through  1898  in  the 
Senate,  some  standing  (and  select)  commit- 
tees had  majorities  on  them  from  the  mi- 
nority party  or  were  chaired  by  a  Member 
of  the  minority  party,  but  to  our  knowledge 
the  resolutions  or  rules  creating  them  did 
not  specify  such  a  result.  It  usually  occurred 
because  the  committees  were  relatively  minor 
In  nature,  or  because  distinction  was  given  to 
a  Member  with  long  service  In  a  paiticular 
area. 

In  his  Forge  of  Democracy .  Nell  MacNell 
(p.  167)  states: 

"Down  until  the  Civil  War,  in  fact.  It  was 
not  unusual  for  the  Speaker  to  give  political 
control  of  some  of  the  less  Important  House 
committees  to  the  political  minority  and 
even  appoint  minority  stalwarts  to  be  chair- 
men of  them.  John  Quincy  Adams,  for  ex- 
ample, normally  chaired  a  House  committee, 
no  matter  which  party  controlled  the  House." 

McConachle.  supra,  records  that  as  a  re- 
sult of  committee  elections  In  the  Senate  In 
1816,  the  Finance  Committee  came  under 
minority  control,  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Commerce  and  Manu- 
factures was  a  Member  of  the  minority  (p. 
275 ) .  He  also  records  that  the  Chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Pensions  In  1846 
was  a  Member  of  the  minority  (p.  282),  and 
that  In  the  early  days  of  the  House,  some 
committee  chairmen  were  from  the  minority 
(p.  139).  Samuel  Randall,  of  Pennsylvania, 
a  Democrat  and  Sf>eaker  during  the  44th 
and  45th  Congresses  (1876,  1878),  was  Chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Public  Ex- 
penditures (a  minor  committee)  In  the  Re- 
publican controlled  Congress  of  1883  (p. 
140) 

In  1898,  of  59  Senate  committees  In  a 
Republican-controlled      Senate.      U      were 


chaired   by   Democrats  and  2   by  Populists 
(p.  293). 

In  all  such  Instances,  to  our  knowledge, 
however,  these  situations  occurred  from  fac- 
tors other  than  specific  resolutions  and  rules 
specifying  minority  control  or  minority 
chairmen.  We  thtis  have  been  unable  to  find 
any  precedents  for  H.R.  9252  as  a  considered 
and  definite  policy  of  Congress. 

Minority  parties  have  formed  their  own 
ad  hoc  committees  on  an  Informal  basis,  ( 
such  as  the  Republican  Congressional  Food  * 
Study  Committee,  which  was  created  In  1943. 
It  consisted  of  44  or  45  Members  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  in  the  House,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Honorable  Thomas  Jen- 
kins of  Ohlo,>  but  It  had  no  official  sanction 
or  authority. 

Of  course,  when  the  Presidency  has  been 
In  control  of  one  party  and  one  or  both 
houses  of  Congress  have  been  In  control  of 
the  other  party,  congressional  committees 
will  be  created  of  majorities  In  the  party  not 
of  the  President,  but  such  situations  are  the 
result  of  politics  and  not  of  determined 
policy. 

The  provisions  in  the  House  rules  relating 
to  selection  of  committees  are  found  In 
Rule  X: 

"1.  There  shall  be  elected  by  the  House,  at 
the  commencement  of  each  Congress,  the  fol- 
lowing standing  committees:   .  .  . 

"2.  The  Speaker  shall  appoint  all  select 
and  conference  conuulttees  which  shall  be 
ordered  by  the  House  from  time  to  time. 

"3.  At  the  commencement  of  each  Con- 
gress, the  House  shall  elect  as  chairman  of 
each  standing  committee  one  of  the  members 
thereof;  ,  .  ," 

The  provisions  In  the  Senate  rules  relating 
to  selection  of  committees  are  found  In 
Rule  XXIV: 

"1.  In  the  appointment  of  the  standing 
committees,  the  Senate,  unless  otherwise  or- 
dered, shall  proceed  to  ballot  to  appoint  sev- 
erally the  chairman  of  each  committee,  and 
then,  by  one  ballot,  the  other  members  nec- 
essary to  complete  the  same.  A  majority  of 
the  whole  nimiber  of  votes  given  shall  be 
necessary  to  the  choice  of  a  chairman  of  a 
standing  committee,  but  a  plurality  of  votes 
shall  elect  the  other  members  thereof.  All 
other  committees  shall  be  appointed  by  bal- 
lot, unless  otherwise  ordered,  and  a  plurality 
of  votes  shall  appoint." 

Taken  literally,  the  rules  of  both  houses 
do  not  prohibit  the  selection  of  committees 
controlled  by  a  minority  as  long  as  the  con- 
sensus in  both  Chambers  Is  In  agreement 
with  such  a  prospect. 

Secondly,  the  concepts  of  separation  of 
powers  and  checks  and  balances  support  the 
thesis  that  the  committee  In  each  house 
charged  primarily  with  oversight  of  the  ex- 
pendlttu-e  of  funds  by  the  executive  branch 
and  the  efficient  operation  of  that  branch 
should  be  in  the  control  of  the  party  opposite 
to  the  President's.  The  swing  of  power  away 
from  Congress  to  the  executive,  the  vast  au- 
thorization of  administrative  powers  by  Con- 
gress to  the  executive  branch,  the  huge 
growth  of  that  branch,  the  great  enlargement 
of  the  policy  and  legislation  proposing  func- 
tions of  the  executive,  and  the  consequent 
need  for  a  thorough  oversight  by  Congress, 
are  conditions  which  support  H.R.  9252. 

Perhaps  the  major  function  of  Congress 
today  Is  oversight  of  the  sprawUng  adminis- 
trative structure;  this  ftmctlon  Is  necessarily 
diminished  when  the  party  of  the  President 
and  the  majority  party  In  Congreaa  (and  thus 
the  majority  on  every  committee)  Is  one  and 
the  same.* 

The  most  certain  way  to  assure  that  funds 
are  being  expended  by  the  administrative 
agencies  In  accordance  with  law,  that  waste 
and  misfeasance  will  be  ferreted  out.  Is  to 
place  general  authority  regarding  oversight 
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of  expenditures  and  efficiency  In  committees 
where  the  party  opposite  to  that  of  the 
President  is  given  control.  It  Is  the  most  cer- 
tain way  that  the  Congress  and  the  public 
will  be  fully  Informed,  that  the  public  welfare 
is  receiving  maximum  benefit,  and  that 
"whitewashing"  will  be  eliminated. 

The  principle  behind  the  blU  was  expressed 
by  John  Stuart  Mill,  In  his  Representative 
Government  (Everyman  Edition,  page  239): 

"Instead  of  the  function  of  governing,  for 
which  It  Is  radically  unfit,  the  proper  office  of 
a  representative  assembly  Is  to  watch  and 
control  the  Government;  to  throw  the  light 
of  publicity  on  Its  acts;  to  compel  a  full  ex- 
position and  Justification  of  all  of  them  which 
anyone  considers  questionable;  to  censtire 
them  if  found  condemnable;  and,  if  the  men 
who  compose  the  Government  abuse  their 
trust  or  fulfill  it  in  a  manner  which  confilcts 
with  the  deliberate  sense  of  the  Nation,  to 
expel  them  from  office,  and  either  expressly  or 
virtually  appoint  their  successors." 

Joseph  P.  Harris,  In  his  Congressional  Con- 
trol of  Administration,  (1964)  (pp.  292-293), 
states: 

"Congressional  investigations  of  adminis- 
tration, and  especially  of  charges  of  misman- 
agement or  misconduct  of  executive  officers, 
are  seldom  free  of  partisanship.  Many  result 
In  divided  reports,  the  members  of  one  party 
absolving  the  executive  officers  of  any  serious 
blame  for  shortcomings,  and  those  of  the 
other  party  finding  them  guilty  of  miscon- 
duct or  Incompetence  as  charged.  This  obvi- 
ous partisanship  seriously  Impairs  the  utility 
of  the  Inquiry  except  as  a  weapon  of  party 
warfare;  the  public  Is  more  likely  to  be  con- 
fused than  Informed  by  such  conflicting 
findings." 

Lindsay  Rogers,  In  The  American  Senate, 
(1926)   (p.  202) ,  states — 

"...  party  control  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives Is  now  so  strong  as  to  shut  off 
that  body  from  embarrassing  Inquiries  Into 
Executive  performances.  Only  when  the  ma- 
jority of  the  House  and  the  President  belong 
to  different  political  parties  do  the  latter's 
agents  suffer  any  scrutiny.  This,  for  example, 
was  the  case  dvwlng  Mr.  Wilson's  last  2  years. 
Then  51  congressional  Investigations  were  In 
progress.  But  when  a  President  has  a  Con- 
gress of  his  own  political  faith,  inquisitions 
are  not  so  frequent,  their  Institution  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  Is  extremly  rare, 
and  Senate  majorities  are  not  anxious  to  act." 

Dr.  George  Galloway,  In  his  The  Investiga- 
tive Function  of  Congress,  (supra,  page  59) 
states : 

"In  the  final  analysis,  therefore.  Investiga- 
tion may  be  viewed  as  the  legitimate  ftmc- 
tlon and  duty  of  a  political  party.  It  would 
appear  to  be  part  of  its  duty  to  reveal  the 
errors,  shortcomings,  and  misdeeds  of  the 
representatives  of  the  other  party  In  office." 

He  then  IJsts  some  of  the  purposes  of  the 
investigative  function  (pp.  64-65) . 

"It  is  a  safeguard  against  Imbecilities  as 
well  as  corruption.  It  Is  the  American  method 
of  achieving  ministerial  responsibility  with- 
out reducing  power.  It  Is  one  of  the  checks 
in  a  system  of  checks  and  balances.  .  .  . 

"...  It  Is  a  substitute  for  a  system  of  ad- 
ministrative courts  needed  to  protect  the 
citizen  from  the  arbitrary  action  of  subordi- 
nate officials." 

"...  it  Is  a  security  against  the  misuse  of 
opportunity.  There  Is  always  the  danger  that 
public  positions  win  become  places  of  profit, 
that  office  will  be  employed  as  a  means  of 
private  plunder." 

But,  he  reports  (pp.  66-67)  — 

".  .  .In  order  to  secvure  the  appcdntment 
of  a  committee  of  investigation,  the  support 
of  a  majority  of  those  present  In  the  Cham- 
ber 1b  necessary,  which  is  difficult  to  obtain 
when  both  the  majority  of  the  House  and 
the  Executive  belong  to  the  same  party.  The 
administration  leaders  will  resort  to  every 


parliamentary  stratagem  to  avert  the  dan- 
ger. Many  inquiries  are  proposed  which  fall 
to  receive  the  support  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee or  the  House  and  consequently  fall 
through.  Others  are  authorized  but  never 
reach  completion.  .  .  ." 

Possible  examples  of  such  consequences  in 
recent  years  might  Include  the  TFX  inveeti- 
gation,  the  Bobby  Baker  investigation,  the 
failure  to  investigate  alleged  pressure  put 
upon  federal  employees  to  contribute  to 
Democratic  "Galas,"  and  the  considerable 
activity  of  the  Legislative  Oversight  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee  during  the  Eisen- 
hower years  as  contrasted  with  Its  relative 
inactivity  since  1961. 

As  Dr.  Galloway  points  out  In  his  book 
Congress  and  Parliament . 

"The  use  of  committees  of  Inquiry  by  legis- 
lative bodies  dates  back  to  the  practice  of 
the  British  House  of  Commons  in  the  seven- 
teenth centiu-y.  The  Commons  used  them  in 
disputed  election  cases  as  early  as  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  as  an  aid  in  the 
legislative  process  after  1688.  Later,  the  in- 
quisitorial power  was  assumed  by  the  Ameri- 
can colonial  asseE-.Mles,  which  modeled 
themselves  after  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
asserted  the  same  privileges.  The  practice  of 
the  Continental  Congress  and  of  the  state 
legislatures  in  the  period  following  the  Revo- 
lution furnished  further  evidence  of  the 
heritage  of  this  device  by  U.S.  legislatures. 
Likewise,  the  Federal  Congress  after  1789 
assumed  that  the  legislative  power  implied 
the  use  of  committees  of  inquiry  with  power 
to  send  for  persons  and  papers." 

The  British  still  have  devices  for  tlie  ef- 
ficient and  expeditious  conduct  of  investi- 
gations that  Congress  cotUd  well  copy.  Since 
1861,  the  select  committee  of  Public  Ac- 
counts of  the  House  of  Commons  has  been 
a  critic  of  Treasury  administration,  and  by 
reporting  Its  fltndings  to  the  Commons  has 
fastened  financial  respwnslbility  on  the  ex- 
ecutive. Secondly,  about  half  of  the  time  of 
the  House  of  Commons  diuing  a  normal  ses- 
sion is  devoted  to  the  criticism  of  government 
policy  and  administration,  and  is  largely  con- 
t«)lled  by  the  opposition. 

The  select  committee  on  Public  Accounts 
has  16  members  and  is  chaired  by  a  member 
of  the  opposition.  The  financial  control  ex- 
ercised by  the  Accoimts  Committee  Is  both 
retrospective  and  deterrent.  As  Basil  Chubb 
states : 

"Select  committees  cannot,  of  course,  en- 
sure efficiency  and  economy;  only  the  efforts 
of  the  administration  itself  can  do  that.  But 
they  are  sufficient  to  assure  the  House  of 
Commons  that  its  wishes  are  carried  out, 
that  government  is  conducted  honestly  and 
faithfully,  and  that  where  business  is  not 
transacted  efficiently  there  is  a  fair  chance 
that  notice  will  be  taken.  .  .  ,  Active  select 
committees,  criticizing  and  appraising  the 
conduct  of  public  business,  have  a  ix>werful 
effect  at  once  deterrent  and  stimulating,  and 
they  go  as  far  as  It  Is  possible  to  go  under 
our  present  system  of  government  to  enable 
the  House  of  Commons  to  see  that  It  gets 
twenty  shillings'  worth  of  goods  for  every 
poimd  it  spends." » 

Like  our  own  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  the  Accounts  Coomalttee  is  effec- 
tive largely  because  it  has  at  Its  disposal  the 
reports  and  investigations  of  the  Comptroller 
and  Auditor  General.  Also  like  our  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee,  the  Accounts 
Committee  Is  not  concerned  with  financial 
policy  (which  Is  reserved  for  our  Appropri- 
ations Committee) ,  but  rather  with  Insuring 
that  goverimient  expenditure  conforms  with 
the  orders  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  that 
public  business  is  conducted  faithfully  and 
economically. 
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However,  unlike  our  present  Government 
Operations  Committee,  the  Accounts  Com- 
mittee Is  always  chaired  by  the  opposition. 
Therefore,  the  Accounts  Committee  would 
receive  and  examine  the  reports  of  the  Comp- 
troller and  Auditor  General  and  would  sub- 
mit such  recommendations  as  it  saw  fit  in 
connection  with  such  rejxirts,  a  function  not 
always  performed  by  our  government  opera- 
tions committees  with  respect  to  reports  of 
our  Comptroller. 

With  respect  to  the  second  point.  Dr.  Gal- 
loway asserts: 

"As  it  works  In  the  English  Parliament, 
question-time  has  several  beneficial  results. 
It  keeps  the  ministry  alert  to  the  temper  of 
the  Commons  and  keeps  the  civil  service  on 
its  toes.  It  provides  a  safety  valve  for  the 
daily  escape  of  parliamentary  steam  that 
might  otherwise  accumulate  and  explode  In 
sensational  Investigations.  It  directs  the  at- 
tention of  the  Cabinet  to  Inconsistent  or 
confilctlng  departmental  policies  and  pro- 
grams and  to  Instances  of  administrative 
Inefficiency  or  private  grievance."  • 

I  am  reluctant  to  suggest  the  creation  of 
special  investigating  committees  and  would 
leave  the  performance  of  the  Investigative 
function  of  Congress  to  its  standing  com- 
mittees. I  believe  that  H.R.  9252.  without  the 
need  for  any  additional  specific  language, 
provides  for  the  effective  devices  Just  dis- 
cussed: (1)  more  significant  use  of  the  re- 
ports of  the  Comptroller  General  and.  (2) 
public  dlBCtisslon  of  government  policy  and 
administration,  thereby  eliminating  execu- 
tive secrecy. 

I  also  favor  codes  of  fair  conduct  volun- 
tarily adopted  by  congressional  committees 
and  codes  of  fair  play  mandatory  upon  all 
congressional  Investigating  groups  by  statute 
or  standing  order. 

One  must  be  realistic  about  the  current 
chances  for  adoption  of  any  one  or  more  of 
the  many  proposals  for  congressional  reform 
Including:  "resident  agent,s  for  Congress," 
"Joint  oommlttee  on  legislative-executive 
relations,"  "automated  information  systems," 
i;ise  of  "congressional  specialists,"  "institu- 
tional devices  for  Improved  congressional  in- 
telligence,' establishment  of  "oversight  cal- 
endars" pertaining  to  oversight  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, and,  many  other  fine  recom- 
mendations. 

And  what  I  propose  in  HJR.  9252  Is  a  long, 
long  way  from  every  getting  a  favorable  vote 
with  the  present  complexion  of  the  Congress. 

Hearings  before  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Organization  of  Congress  were  held  in 
1945,  and  many  alarms  for  reform  sounded 
at  that  time  are  still  ringing  over  20  years 
later.  Dr.  W.  Y.  Elliott,  professor  of  Political 
Science  at  Harvard,  then  Vloe  Chairman  of 
the  War  Production  Board,  testified  on  June 
26  of  that  year  that  there  had  been  some 
Improvement  over  the  early  days  of  Presi- 
dent Franklin  Roosevelt's  first  administra- 
tion, but  "there  is  still  in  my  Judgment  need 
for  the  closest  legislative  scrutiny  of  the  ac- 
tions taken  by  the  executive  and  administra- 
tive agencies  of  the  Government." 

Dr.  Elliott  pointed  out  that  the  operation 
of  committees  through  the  service  of  hear- 
ings is  a  method  of  getting  ex  post  facto 
accountability  of  the  administrative  agen- 
cies— a  problem  that  is  still  with  us  today. 
Reorganization  of  the  committees  on  gov- 
ernment operations,  as  I  have  outlined,  will, 
by  Its  nature,  prevent  errors  at  the  forma- 
tive stages,  both  of  legislation  and  of  admin- 
istrative policy. 

Dr.  Elliott  reminded  the  Committee — 

"that  legislative  and  representative  gov- 
ernment Is  on  trial  the  world  over  as  to  Its 
ability  to  survive  in  a  period  when  crises  are 
recvirrent  and  when  often  the  very  safety  of 
the  Nation  or  its  economic  stability  may  be 
involved  as  much  by  delay  as  by  ill-consid- 
ered decisions." 

He  also  emphasized : 
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"The  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
Hoijse  reviews  the  budget  of  every  part  of 
the  Government.  But  It  cannot  In  the  nature 
of  things  do  more  than  express  the  views  of 
the  committee  as  to  the  functions  being  per- 
formed. The  power  of  the  purse  Is  always  an 
ultimate  power  In  the  legislative  body  and 
a  very  useful  one." ' 

The  fundamental  purpose  of  HJl.  9262  Is 
to  assure  that  fimds  are  being  expended  by 
the  administrative  agencies  In  accordance 
with  law  and  that  waste  and  misfeasance 
will  not  go  undetected.  With  the  swing  of 
power  away  from  the  Congress  to  the  execu- 
tive, the  vast  authorization  of  adiulnlstratlve 
powers  by  the  Congress  to  the  executive,  the 
huge  growth  of  the  executive,  and  the  great 
enlargement  of  the  policy  and  legislative 
proposing  functions  of  the  executive,  the 
need  for  thorough  and  persistent  oversight 
by  the  Congress  of  administrative  activities 
is  heightened.  The  Interest  of  good  govern- 
ment demands  determined,  persistent,  and 
Independent  examination  Into  and  evaluation 
of  the  manner  In  which  the  executive  branch 
Is  carrying  out  the  legislative  mandates  un- 
der which  it  operates.  The  function  of  crit- 
ically analyzing  executive  use  of  legislative 
authority  and  the  transactions  which  flow 
therefrom  Is  one  of  the  most  Important  re- 
sponslbUltles  the  legislative  branch  must 
fulfill.  Fulfillment  of  this  responsibility  Is 
essential  to  an  informed  citizenry,  the  very 
touchstone  of  our  democratc  processes.  With 
the  majority  party  In  Congress  the  same  as 
the  party  of  the  President,  thereby  giving 
rise,  under  present  procedures,  to  each  com- 
mittee being  chaired  by  a  member  of  the 
President's  party  and  having  a  majority  of  Its 
members  of  the  same  political  party.  It  U 
only  realistic  to  recognize  that  a  climate 
exists  in  which  the  Important  oversight  func- 
tion of  the  Congress  Is  subject  to  political 
pressures  Inimical  to  the  necessity  for  full 
dladoBure  and  crttleal  acrutlny  of  executive 
actions. 

My  bill  proposes  to  assure  more  aggressive 
inquiry  by  the  Congrese  Into  executive  ac- 
tions through  removing  the  political  com- 
patibility between  membership  of  the  key 
oversight  commltteee  of  both  houses  and  the 
executive.  I  believe  the  proposals  contained 
In  the  bill— that  the  chairmanship  and  ma- 
jority membership  of  the  House  and  Senate 
committees  on  Government  Operations  be 
comprised  of  Members  of  a  major  pollUcal 
party  other  than  that  of  the  President — 
would  provide  the  most  direct  and  efficient 
way  to  assure  that  inappropriate  political 
considerations  will  not  obtrude  upon  the 
oversight  function. 

I  realize  that  the  matter  of  how  any  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  and  Hoiwe  Is  to  be  or- 
ganized la  one  peculiarly  within  the  provl- 
Blons  of  each  particular  Congress  to  resolve 
unless  a  constitutional  amendment  Is  en- 
acted. I  am  also  well  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  problems  which  we  are  attempting  to 
overcome  are  ones  which  are  rooted  In  the 
political  processes  of  our  governmental 
structure. 

Therefore,  I  think  It  U  Important  to  point 
out  that  the  various  proposals  for  congres- 
sional reform  are  not  the  only  means  avail- 
able for  minimizing  the  degree  to  which  the 
oversi^t  functions  of  the  Congress  are  sub- 
ject to  political  persuasions. 

It  Is  In  the  very  Interest  of  obtaining  the 
Independent  examination  and  evaluation  of 
executive  activities,  which  are  essential  to 
the  proper  functioning  of  our  governmental 
processes,  that  the  Congress  In  1921  estab- 
Usbed  the  General  Accounting  Office.  The 
General  Accounting  Office  was  created  ab 
an  Independent  agency  In  the  legislative 
branch  and  Is  headed  by  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  under  a  16- 
year  appointment.  The  Comptroller  General 
Is  not  subject  to  removal  except  for  cause 
and  he  may  not  be  reappointed  for  a  second 


term.  The  office  functions  as  an  agent  of  the 
Congress.  As  an  arm  of  the  Congress,  one  of 
the  main  fiinctions  of  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  Is  In  the  area  of  great  concern 
which  led  me  to  Introduce  my  bill — to  assure 
the  conduct  of  administrative  agency  pro- 
grams In  accordance  with  law  and  to  de- 
tect waste  and  misfeasance  where  they  oc- 
cur. In  executing  this  Important  function 
the  General  Accounting  Office  has  consist- 
ently been  guided  by  the  principle  that  Its 
effectiveness  depends  upon  a  reputation  for 
Independence  of  action  and  objectivity  of 
view.  Not  only  has  It  remained  completely 
free  from  political  Influence,  but  I  believe 
that  It  Is  constantly  alert  to  the  dangers 
of  being  placed  In  a  position  where  Its  ac- 
tions and  decisions  could  be  construed  as 
being  motivated  by  political  considerations. 
There  Is  no  need  to  detail  the  extent  to 
which  the  General  Accounting  Office  Is  re- 
sponsive to  the  undertaking  of  examinations 
and  Investigations  at  the  request  of  the  Con- 
gress, Its  committees  and  Its  Individual  mem- 
bers. Nor  Is  It  necessary  to  detail  the  valuable 
work  undertaken  by  that  office  upon  Its  own 
Initiative  In  carrying  out  its  statutory  re- 
sponsibilities. A  cursory  review  of  the  annual 
reports  of  the  Comptroller  General  and  the 
direct  cont£u:ts  members  of  both  houses  have 
had  with  the  office  would  make  obvious  the 
fact  that  the  General  Accounting  Office  Is  a 
valuable  tool  toward  accomplishment  of  the 
objectives  my  bill  Is  designed  to  attain.  For 
example,  during  the  88th  Congress,  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
submitted  a  total  of  668  audit  reports  and 
other  communications  to  the  Congress  on 
flscal  and  related  operations  of  the  Govern- 
ment. During  the  1st  Session  of  the  89th 
Congress  there  were  75  different  references 
In  the  CoTiffressional  Record  relating  to  use 
by  minority  members  of  General  Accounting 
Office  reports  and  recommendations.  Hear- 
ings conducted  by  the  various  congressional 
committees  are  replete  with  references  to 
findings  of  the  General  Accounting  Office. 

Reports  of  the  General  Accounting  Office 
are  available  for  whatever  use  the  minority 
win  make  of  them.  These  reports  and  re- 
sponses to  Inquiries  from  Members  of  the 
Congress  contain  objective  views  with  respect 
to  the  Issue  covered  therein  and  recom- 
mendations for  corrective  actions  indicated. 
If  the  minority  concludes  that  the  subject 
of  a  General  Accounting  Office  report  or  any 
other  subject  Indicates  a  need  for  fiu^her 
Investigation,  within  the  purview  of  that 
Office  as  a  nonpartisan,  nonpoUtlcal  agency 
of  the  Congress.  It  Is  free  to  bring  that  mat- 
ter to  the  attention  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral with  a  request  that  he  furnish  advice 
on  his  findings. 

A  heightened  appreciation  by  all  the  mi- 
nority Members  of  the  valuable  assistance 
available  to  them  through  the  services  of 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  together  with 
an  Increased  utilization  of  those  services  to 
help  bring  to  light  matters  relating  to  Gov- 
ernment operations  and  expenditures,  might 
go  a  long  way  toward  obviating  any  immedi- 
ate need  for  committee  membership  realign- 
ments as  put  forth  In  my  bill. 

However,  In  the  final  analysis.  I  believe 
that  a  reasonable  man  would  agree  that  It  is 
a  fact  that  the  substance  of  our  desires  can- 
not. In  reality,  be  completely  achieved 
through  greater  minority  use  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office.  It  would  not  appear,  par- 
ticularly from  some  of  the  examples  to  which 
I  have  referred,  that  the  assistance  the  Gov- 
ernment Accounting  Office  could  render  In 
such  situations  would  be  sufficient  to  ac- 
complish our  purposes. 

The  efforts  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office  are  no  substitute  for  investigation  by 
congressional  committees.  The  General  Ac- 
counting Office  has  no  power  of  subpoena: 
It  Is  not  organized  and  does  not  operate  in 


the  context  of  ouiductlng  bearings  for  the 
taking  of  testimony  regarding  factual  mat- 
ters which  might  be  In  dispute.  To  say  that 
the  efforts  of  the  General  Accounting  Office 
are  not  a  substitute  for  KM.  9252  Is  not  to 
say,  of  course,  that  the  General  Accounting 
Offlcfc  cannot  be  of  considerable  use  to  mi- 
nority Members  of  a  committee  who  deslrs 
to  obtain  Information. 

Obviously,  no  need  would  exist  for  H.R. 
9252  If  one  or  both  houses  were  controlled 
by  the  major  party  other  than  the  Presi- 
dent's. This  Is  probably  the  best  argument 
for  the  enactment  of  H.R.  9252  and  the  most 
realistic  as  far  as  presenting  this  to  the  Con- 
gress for  a  vote. 

Since  1858  there  have  been  16  Instances 
of  one  or  both  houses  of  Congress  controlled 
by  the  President's  opposition  party: 
Congress  and  President 

86th,  R — Elsenhower. 

85th,  R — Elsenhower. 

84th,  R — Elsenhower. 

80th,  D — Truman. 

72nd,  R — Hoover. 

66th,  D — Wilson. 

62nd,  R— Taft. 

54th,  D — Cleveland. 

52nd,  R — B.  Harrison. 

60th,  D — Cleveland. 

49th,  D — Cleveland. 

48th,  R — Arthur. 

46th,  R — Hayes. 

46th,  R — Hayes. 

44th,  R— Grant. 

36th,  D — Buchanan. 

The  effect  of  opposition  control  of  one  or 
both  houses  goes  far  beyond  the  provisions 
In  H.R.  9252  and  surely  the  nation  has  been 
the  better  for  the  checks  and  balances  In  our 
history.  In  fact,  notwithstanding  the  state- 
ments by  some  political  scientists  that  the 
magisterial  and  doctrinaire  years  between  the 
72nd  and  80th  Congresses  did  Irreparable 
harm  to  our  system  of  government,  any  one 
or  all  16  Instances  cited  above  could  very  well 
have  saved  this  nation  from  executive  dic- 
tatorship. Some  form  of  opposition  control 
should  not  be  left  to  chance. 

As  Lord  Acton  said,  "Power  tends  to  cor- 
rupt;  absolute  power  corrupts  absolutely." 
We  pointed  out  In  the  beginning  that  a  Presl- 
dent  whose  party  controls  both  houses  of  che 
Congress  has.  In  some  respects,  more  power 
than  that  of  the  present  Soviet  poUtlcal  lead- 
ership. Caesar  took  In  hand  the  army,  the 
empire,  and  the  opposition.  "All  Is  Caesar's"; 
there  was  no  opportunity  for  what  we  would 
call  legislative  oversight.  Thus,  the  birth  of 
executive  dictatorship  was  the  beginning  of 
the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

Our  three-branch  system  of  government 
has  helped  to  prevent  a  dictatorship  from 
arising  m  our  nation.  The  deterrent  to  dicta- 
torship would  be  strengthened  by  the  exist- 
ence and  operation,  on  a  regular  basis  with- 
in the  legislative  branch,  of  minority  control 
of  the  Investigations  and  reports  of  the 
powerful  commltteee  on  government  opera- 
tions. 

FOOTNOTES 

*  A  Member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  Mr.  Michel  was  first  elected 
to  Congress  In  1956  and  has  served  on  the 
Government  Operations  Committee.  He  rep- 
resents the  18th  Congressional  District  of 
Illinois  and  served  as  administrative  assistant 
to  his  predecessor  in  office. 

[Mr.  Michel's  article  was  delivered  as  a 
speech  on  the  Floor  of  the  House  April  26, 
1966.— Ed.  1 

»The  word  "minority"  will  refer  to  the 
major  minority  party  when  both  Houses  of 
Congress  are  controlled  by  the  same  major 
party  as  that  of  the  President,  unless  other- 
wise Indicated. 

*A  search  through  Hinds'  and  Cannon"! 
Precedents  of  the  House  of  Repretentaitvet, 
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as  well  as  Haynes'  volumes  on  the  U.S.  Senate, 
and  other  voliimes  on  Congress,  Including 
Ccmgressional  Committees,  L.  Q.  McConachle 
(1898);  The  Jeffersoniaru.  Leonard  White 
(1964);  Government  by  Investigation,  Alan 
Barth  (1966);  Congressional  Investigation 
Committees,  Marshall  E.  Dlmock  (1929); 
Congressional  Control  of  Administration, 
Joseph  P.  Harris  (1964) ;  The  History  of  Legis- 
lative Methods  in  the  Period  Before  1825, 
Ralph  V.  Harlow  (1917);  The  American  Sen- 
ate, Lindsay  Rogers  (1926);  History  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  George  B.  Galloway 
( 1961 ) ;  Forge  of  Democracy,  Nell  MacNell 
(1963);  Party  Government  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Paul  D.  Hasbrouck  (1927); 
Congressional  Investigations,  Ernest  J.  Kber- 
llng  (1928);  The  Investigative  Function  of 
Congress,  George  B.  Galloway,  21  American 
Political  Science  Review,  47  (1927);  Legisla- 
tive Procedure,  Robert  Luce  (1922);  The 
United  States  Senate,  1787-1801,  Senate  Doc- 
ument 64,  87th  Congress,  1st  Session,  uncov- 
ered no  Instances  of  the  adoption  of  a  bill 
such  as  H.R.  9252.  All  resolutions  providing 
for  Investigations  by  standing  or  select  com- 
mittees that  are  produced  In  Hinds's  and 
Cannon's  Precedents  merely  provide  for  com- 
mittees of  a  specified  nimiber,  and  In  a  rare 
Instance,  during  the  1920's,  a  specification 
that  the  select  Senate  committee  be  com- 
posed of  three  members  of  the  majority  (Re- 
publicans) Including  one  "progressive"  Re- 
publican and  two  members  of  the  minority 
(Democrats).  Cannon's,  Precedents  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  vol,  VI,  par.  364. 
The  general  rule,  particularly  over  the  last 
hundred  years,  seems  to  have  been  committee 
representation  In  accordance  with  party 
strength  In  both  Houses.  Ibid,  vol.  VHI,  pars. 
2184,  2187,  2188.  Hinds'  Precedents  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  vol.  IV,  pars.  4467, 
4477,  4478,  4661. 

•  90  Congressional  Record,  A3454-A3458. 

« Note  the  comment  by  George  B.  Galloway 
In  History  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
(p.  185) :  "Today  legislative  oversight'  has 
become  a.  If  not  the,  principal  activity  of  the 
standing  committees  of  both  Hotises." 

» Congress  and  Parliament  by  Dr.  George  B. 
Galloway,  National  Planning  Association,  No- 
vember 1955,  p.  82. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  74. 

^  Organization  of  Congress;  hearings  before 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  of 
Congress;  79th  Congress,  P*lrst  Session;  pur- 
suant to  H.  Con.  Res.  18;  Part  4,  June  26, 
1946;  TJS.  Government  Printing  Office;  Lib.  of 
Cong.  JK  1061.  A48  1946;  pp.  961-973. 

AMENOMSNT   OtTKRXD   BT    MB.    MEEDS 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mzms:  On  page 
39,  immediately  below  line  4,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"debate  on  motion  to  RECOMMrr  WITH  IN- 
structions after  previous  question  is 
ordered 

"Sec.  —  Clause  4  oif  Rule  XVI  of  the  Rulee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  'However,  with  respect  to 
any  motion  to  recommit  with  Instructions 
after  the  previous  question  shall  have  been 
ordered.  It  always  shall  be  In  order  to  de- 
bate such  motion  for  ten  minutes  before 
the  vote  Is  taken  on  that  motion,  one  half 
of  such  time  to  be  given  to  debate  by  the 
mover  of  the  motion  and  one  ^alf  to  debate 
In  opposition  to  the  motion'." 

And  make  the  appropriate  technical 
changes  In  se<^on  nximbers  and  references, 
as  necessary.    < 

(Mr.  MEEiOS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 


marks and  insert  the  names  of  the  71 
cosponsors  of  the  amendment.) 

Mr.  MEEIDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Mem- 
bers will  be  happy  to  know  that  after  the 
fiasco  of  yesterday  with  this  amend- 
ment, I  have  taken  the  precaution  of 
checking  it  with  the  counsel  on  both 
sides  of  the  Rules  Committee,  with  the 
Parliamentarian,  and  with  a  number  of 
other  people  in  the  House — indeed  with 
everyone  except  the  House  Restaurant 
Committee,  and  I  am  looking  for  them. 

We  seek  by  this  amendment  to  change 
clause  4  of  rule  XVI  and  to  guarantee  a 
minimum  of  10  minutes'  debate  on  a 
motion  to  recommit  with  instructl(Xi8, 
5  minutes  for  the  person  who  pr(«)oses 
the  amendment,  and  5  minutes  in  ow>o- 
sition  to  that  amendment. 

I  submit  to  this  House  that  probably 
all  Members  are  aware  that  often  the 
most  important  motion  of  any  bill  on 
any  day  occurs  with  the  motion  to  re- 
commit. Yet,  there  is  no  guarantee  of 
time  to  explain  what  are  often  very  com- 
plex motions  covering  a  number  of  sec- 
tions in  a  bill.  Under  the  provisions  of 
this  amendment  we  would  have  at  least 
10  minutes  to  discuss  it. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  ask- 
ing for  information. 

Since  the  motion  to  recommit  is  the 
right  of  the  minority,  would  this  mean 
the  mover  of  the  motion  would  have  his 
5  minutes,  and  then  the  minority  would 
have  the  right  to  the  other  5  minutes? 

Would  this  remain  with  the  minority? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  The  5  minutes  would  be 
by  the  mover  of  the  motion. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Which  would  be  a  mi- 
nority side  Member? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Yes,  automatically,  and  I 
assume  the  other  5  minutes  would  prob- 
ably go  to  the  committee  chairman  on 
the  other  side. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  do  not  necessarily 
think  that  would  be  true,  because  that 
would  be  taking  it  away  from  the  minor- 
ity, and  it  is  the  right  of  the  minority 
to  explain  this  particular  motion  to  re- 
commit, _^lch  Is  a  minority  jprivUege. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  think  the  gentleman  will 
agree  the  purpose  Is  to  have  a  full  dis- 
closure of  that  motion — at  least  as  full  as 
possible  within  10  minutes — and.  there- 
fore, both  sides  of  that  should  be  ex- 
plained. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  We  ought  to  have  that 
on  this  side. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  STEIGER  or  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  think  this  is  a  point  worth  com- 
menting on  momentarily.  As  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  recognizes,  as  I 
am  sure  he  does  recognize,  it  is  true  nor- 
mally and  conventionally  the  majority 
would  have  the  other  5  minutes,  but 
not  necessarily.  It  is  entirely  possible  un- 
der the  gentleman's  amendment  to  have 
both  halves  of  the  time  by  individuals 
from  this  side  if  there  should  be  no  Mem- 
ber on  the  majority  side  who  desired  to 
oppose. 


Mr.  MEEDS.  If  there  were  no  opposi- 
tion on  this  side,  that  is  correct.  I  am 
sure  the  Members  of  this  House  can  re- 
call much  better  than  I  a  nimiber  of  in- 
stances when,  because  of  a  lack  of  time 
with  the  motion  to  recommit,  there  has 
been  a  lack  of  information  and  a  lack  of 
knowledge  about  what  actually  we  are 
voting  on  when  it  comes  time  to  vote  on 
the  motion  to  recommit.  I  recall  recently 
in  a  military  procurement  authorization 
bill  when  the  motion  to  recommit  was 
made  which  actually  cut  $500  milhon  out 
of  the  miUtary  procurement,  this  motion 
was  interpreted  by  some  people  as  a  vote 
on  another  matter  entirely,  and  people 
who  really  were  in  favor  of  that  motion 
ended  up  voting  against  it,  and  those  who 
were  against  it  ended  up  voting  for  it 
simply  because  there  was  no  proper  ex- 
plEination.  I  do  not  care  how  Members 
stood  on  it,  but  I  think  we  should  have 
had  knowledge  of  what  we  were  voting 
on.  We  should  be  able  to  vote  informed. 
I  know  some  will  say  there  are  other 
methods  by  which  this  can  be  taken  care 
of. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  amend- 
ment is  a  revised  version  of  the  amend- 
ment we  had  imder  discussion  on  yester- 
day, as  I  recall. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  should  like  to  develop  a 
httle  legislative  history  and  make  cer- 
tain exactly  what  we  are  doing. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  division  of  time 
here  would  mean  that  the  Member  pro- 
posing the  motion  to  recommit  would  be 
entitled  to  up  to  5  minutes.  I  beUeve  it 
is  good  wording  now.  It  would  not  neces- 
sarily have  to  come  to  10  minutes,  but 
they  oould  have  5  minutes  on  each  side. 

It  would  be  assumed,  under  the  lan- 
guage the  gentleman  proposes  that  the 
opposition  to  the  motion  to  recommit 
could  be  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Normally,  if  I  might  use  an  illustra- 
tion, in  the  Congress  as  it  is  composed,  a 
committee  having  proposed  a  legislative 
matter,  a  Member  from  the  minority 
party  makes  a  motion  to  recommit  with 
instructions.  He  would  speak  for  5  min- 
utes. The  probable  procedure,  under  the 
precedents  of  the  House  and  custom,  is 
that  then  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee or  the  manager  of  the  bill,  a  propo- 
nent of  the  bill,  would  be  recognized  and 
considered  in  all  probabUity  to  be  op- 
posed to  the  motion  to  recommit. 

Is  that  the  intent  of  the  language  In 
the  amendment? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  That  is  certainly  the  way 
I  envision  it  would  work.  The  overrid- 
ing purpose  here  Is  to  give  5  minutes  in 
favor  of  and  5  minutes  in  opposition  to 
that  motion,  so  it  can.  In  a  type  of  ad- 
versary proceeding,  be  fully  exposed  to 
our  information. 

Mr.  SISK.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  ha«  ex- 
pired. 

(On  request  of  Mr,  Gteoss,  and  by 
imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mxkds  was  al- 
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lowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional  min- 
ute.) .„  ^^ 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  the  case  of  a  proposer 
of  a  motion  to  recommit  with  instruc- 
tions who  does  not  desire  to  use  the 
time,  would  the  minority  then  be  given 
5  minutes  under  those  circumstances? 
Not  the  minority,  but  the  opposition? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  No.  He  would  control  that 
time.  The  mover  of  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit would  control  the  5  minutes  in  favor 
of  that  motion. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

There  may  still  be  a  little  confusion 
as  to  the  effect  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment. Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  if  I  am 
not  correct  in  my  understanding  that 
the  amendment  leaves  with  the  minor- 
ity party  the  prerogative  it  has  always 
enjoyed  to  propose  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 
Mr.  MEEDS.  Absolutely. 
Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  And  then  It 
provides  for  5  mmutes  on  each  side  of 
the  question,  regardless  of  whether  it 
is  the  majority  or  the  minority,  so  that 
both  sides  of  the  question  can  be  heard 
and  explained  before  we  vote  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit.  Is  that  not  about  how 
simple  it  is? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  That  is  the  intent  of  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  has  again 
expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Steigkr  of  Ari- 
zona, and  by  unanimous  consent.  Mr. 
Meeds  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1 
additional  minute.) 

Mr.  STEIQER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

I  should  like  also  to  point  out  to  the 
Members  that  nothing  is  being  taken 
«way  from  anyone  by  virtue  of  this 
amendment.  There  is  now  no  time  per- 
mitted for  debate  on  a  motion  to  re- 
commit with  instructions.  All  this 
amendment  would  do  is  permit  10  min- 
utes of  debate  and  discussion.  It  would 
not  take  away  any  prerogative;  Indeed, 
it  would  add  a  prerogative  both  to  the 
minority  and  to  the  majority. 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  yield  to  the  minority 
whip. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  really  have  no  opposi- 
tion to  what  the  gentleman  is  trying  to 
do,  but  I  still  say  that  both  the  proposal 
of  the  motion  to  recommit  and  the  op- 
position should  remain  with  the  mi- 
nority. Someday  the  gentleman  may 
be  in  the  minority  of  his  side  of  the  aisle. 
I  believe  that  giving  away  the  rights  of 


the  minority  in  this  body  is  bad  prece- 
dent. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  hope  that  does  not 
occur,  I  say  to  the  gentleman.  I  under- 
stand his  problem. 

The  real  purpose  is  to  get  an  adversary 
proceeding  during  the  10  minutes. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  have  already  indi- 
cated, I  have  no  basic  objection  to  the 
amendment,  but  I  am  merely  trying  to 
establish  the  legislative  history. 

If  I  can  have  the  attention  of  my  good 
friend  from  Illinois,  I  do  not  think  we 
have  any  difference  of  opinion,  but  I 
want  to  make  crj-stal  clear,  if  possible, 
what  the  intent  of  the  language  is  here. 
As  I  understand  it,  it  is  that  the  proposer 
of  the  motion  to  recommit  with  instruc- 
tions would  be  given  5  minutes  to  explain 
what  his  motion  is  about  and  whatever 
statement  he  desires  to  make  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit  in  support  of  it.  The 
opposition  to  that  would,  I  assume,  nor- 
mally, assuming  that  in  this  case  the 
majority  party  or  whichever  party  it 
might  be  opposing  it  would  probably  be 
the  one  that  was  recognized  by  the 
Speaker — again  recognizing  that  the 
Speaker  has  the  prerogative  to  make  this 
recognition — that  party  would  have  con- 
trol of  the  time.  I  just  want  to  be  clear 
on  this.  I  was  having  a  little  difficulty  in 
following  the  statement  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  but  I  want  to  make  it 
completely  and  clearly  understood  that, 
of  course,  I  would  not  imderstand  the 
entire  10  minutes  would  necessarily  fall 
to  the  minority  party  merely  because 
normally  the  riflrht  of  offering  a  motion 
to  recommit  falls  to  the  minority  party. 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Cloair- 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Unfortunately 
I  have  had  a  little  experience  in  working 
on  who  should  offer  and  what  the  con- 
tents should  be  of  a  motion  to  recommit. 
Let  me  say  from  our  point  of  view  and 
from  my  experience  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
necessary  to  freeze  into  the  rules  such  a 
provision  as  provided  by  the  amendment. 
I  cannot  see  that  in  the  last  five  and  a 
half  sessions  where  I  have  had  some  re- 
sponsibility in  this  regard  that  we  have 
ever  foimd  it  necessary  to  have  this  kind 
of  frozen-in  opportunity.  We  have  al- 
ways had  under  the  rules  of  the  House 
an  opportunity  to  explain  our  motion  to 
recommit.  We  have  learned  that  you 
have  to  look  ahead  and  plan  your  time 
so  that  the  individual  who  was  going  to 
offer  it  does  get  the  time  to  explain  what 
will  be  the  contents  of  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

Mr.  SISK.  That  is  exactly  my  imder- 
standing  of  the  meaning  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  It  seems  to 
me  unclear  why  we  should  add  some- 
thing to  the  rules  that  I  do  not  think  is 
a  necessity  or  essential  when  the  present 
practice  I  think  is  satisfactory,  at  least 
to  us  in  the  minority.  I  think  our  experi- 
ence ought  to  be  the  guideline  for  the 
other  side  when  they  become  the  mi- 


nority. The  amendment  does  not  harm 
although  I  do  not  believe  it  essential. 

Mr.  SISK.  If  the  gentleman  will  permit 
me  to  comment  there,  of  course  I  agree 
completely  with  what  the  gentleman  is 
saying.  We  do  not  proprese  this  in  this 
legislation  and  it  is  not  contained  in  it. 
As  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Michigan  knows,  this  matter  was  debated 
yesterday  and  was  originally  proposed  by 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Steioer)  .  The  situation  is  that  our  com- 
mittee and  the  staff  people  cooperated  in 
a  rewrite  of  the  language  that  attempts 
to  make  clear  exactly  what  is  intended 
here.  All  I  say  at  this  point  is  if  it  is 
the  will  of  the  House  to  adopt  this  5 
minutes  on  either  side  and  if  it  will  be 
helpful  to  the  procedure  of  the  House, 
then  certainly  I  as  an  individual  have 
no  objection  to  it.  I  agree  completely 
with  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  that 
normally  this  is  a  matter  for  the  person 
proposing  it  or  the  pe(«>le  involved  in 
making  such  a  motion  to  make  arrange- 
ments to  explain  it. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
to  me  on  that  point? 

Mr.  SISK.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Both  of  the  gentleman 
who  have  spoken  on  this  matter  have 
been  here  longer  than  I  have  and  have 
had  much  more  experience,  but  I  can 
recall  Instances  when  you  got  to  the 
motion  to  recommit  which  had  not  been 
explained  and  we  were  operating  under  a 
limitation  of  time  on  a  motion  to  re- 
commit when  there  was  an  attempt 
made  to  explain  it  In  one  minute  or  less 
than  that.  I  do  not  think  that  Is  sufficient 
time  to  explain  motions,  which  are 
usually  the  most  complex  and  usually 
cover  the  most  complex  subject  matters 
of  any  motion  that  is  made  ordinarily 
and  become  the  most  Important  motion 
of  the  day. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  comment. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  While  we  are  talking 
about  what  usually  happens  here,  of 
course,  if  no  Member  of  the  minority 
seeks  recognition  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing a  motion  to  recommit,  then  the  time 
would  go  to  the  majority  side.  Would  it 
be  the  gentleman's  thinking  that  the  sec- 
ond 5  minutes  would  go  to  the  majority 
side? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  might  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, since  I  was  involved  in  one  occasion 
where  I  actually  offered  a  motion  to  re- 
commit, I  would  assume  that  a  Member 
of  the  minority  party  would  be  in  a 
jKjsition  to  be  recognized. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlranan  from  California  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Sisk  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  it  is  also 
my  understanding— and  I  would  like  to 
know  if  I  am  correct  in  this,  that  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit  with  instructions  xmder 
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this  amendment  applies  to  conference  re- 
ports as  well  as  to  original  legislation? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  would  assimie  that  that 
would  be  true.  Now,  there  again  there  is 
the  question 

Mr.  SNYDER.  I  think  we  ought  to 
have  the  legislative  history  spelled  out, 
even  though  I  would  favor  the  amend- 
ment in  that  instance  also. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Under  the  section  that  is 
sought  to  be  amended,  I  would  disagree. 
I  thiiJc  it  is  not  true.  The  section  which 
is  sought  to  be  amended  appears  on  page 
387  of  the  House  Rules  and  Manual,  rule 
XVI,  clause  4,  and  a  part  of  it  there 
says: 

After  the  previous  question  shall  have 
been  ordered  on  the  passage  of  a  bill  or  joint 
resolution,  one  motion  to  recommit  shall 
be  in  order  . .  . 

I  assume  the  amendment  would  be 
restricted  to  the  same  subject  matter 
since  it  does  not  change  that  subject 
matter. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  stand  corrected.  I  think  the 
gentleman  Is  right  because  under  rule 
XVI  the  subject  matter  that  is  being 
dealt  without  would  not  make  it  in  order 
on  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  (Mr.  Meeds)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  being  in  doubt,  the  Commit- 
tee divided,  and  there  were— ayes  43, 
noes  16. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    ARENDS 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Abends:  On 
page  39,  after  line  4: 

"SEMI-ANNTJAI,    PUBLISHED    RKPOETS    OF    OFFICE 
PAYROLLS  OF  HOUSE  MEMBERS 

"Sec.  123.  Clause  30  of  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  Is  amended — 

"(1)  by  Inserting  "(a) "  immediately  before 
"Each  committee  shall  report";  and 

"(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"  '(b)  The  Clerk  of  the  House  shall  report 
to  the  House,  within  fifteen  days  after  De- 
cember 31  and  June  30  of  each  year,  the 
name,  poeltton,  title,  and  total  salary  of  each 
person  paid,  during  the  period  covered  by 
such  report,  from  the  clerk  hire  allowance  of 
each  Member  and  the  Resident  Commissioner 
from  Puerto  Rico,  listed  under  the  name  of 
that  Member  and  the  Resident  Commissioner 
and  Including  the  aggregate  total  of  all  such 
salaries  paid  from  the  clerk  hire  allowance 
of  that  Member  and  the  Resident  (Commis- 
sioner. Such  Information,  when  so  reported, 
shall  be  published  In  the  Congressional 
Record.'." 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
a  simple  amendment.  It  hardly  needs  an 
explanation.  There  should  be  no  oppo- 
sition to  it. 

My  amendment  simply  provides  that 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  shall  publish 
twice  a  year  in  the  Congressional  Record 
the  full  names,  dates  of  service,  and  total 
gross  salary  of  each  employee  of  each 


Member  during  the  period  paid  out  of 
his  clerk  hire  allowance,  as  shown  by 
the  official  records  of  the  Finance  Office. 
This  is  nothing  more  than  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  rules  of  the  House  which 
now  provide  that  the  chairman  of  each 
committee  shall  report  for  publication 
in  the  Record  the  names,  dates  of  service, 
and  gross  salary  paid  to  each  committee 
employee. 

It  should  be  evident  by  now  that  the 
primary  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  not 
to  make  the  machinery  of  Congress  more 
efficient  to  the  end  that  we  can  act  more 
expeditiously.  Its  primary  purpose— at 
least  it  is  the  main  thrust  of  the  argu- 
ments for  the  bill— that  the  Congress 
should  be  made  more  responsible  to  and 
more  responsive  to  the  will  of  the  people. 
Over  and  over  again  we  have  heard  the 
argument — here  on  the  floor  and  in  the 
editorial  columns  of  the  newspapers  and 
by  radio  and  television  commentators — 
there  is  too  much  secrecy.  It  Is  proposed 
that  virtually  all  committee  sessions  be 
public.  It  is  proposed  that  how  each  and 
every  committee  member  voted  on  each 
and  every  proposition  be  made  public.  It 
is  proposed  that  teller  votes  on  the  floor 
be  recorded  and  made  public. 

Public  disclosure — that  is  the  battle 
cry  today.  There  is  too  much  secrecy  in 
the  Congress,  some  argue. 

All  right,  let  us  have  public  disclosure 
of  what  the  public  is  entitled  to  know. 
All  right,  let  us  disclose  to  the  pubhc 
what  we  do  with  the  taxpayer's  money 
that  is  allotted  to  us  as  clerk  hire  allow- 
ance to  enable  us  to  transact  public 
business.  We  are  now  talking  about  pub- 
lic funds — funds  that  do  not  belong  to 
any  one  of  us,  but  funds  which  belong 
to  all  the  people. 

By  this  amendment  I  am  proposing  no 
more  than  the  public  is  entitled  to 
know— what  we  do  with  their  money. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  under- 
stand the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  well,  it  says  it  will  be  re- 
ported in  the  form  of  gross  salary? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  That  is  right;  it  will  be 
reported  in  the  form  of  the  gross  salary. 
Mr.  HALL.  Second,  It  will  be  published 
twice  a  year,  and  it  will  make  the  Mem- 
bers' staff  hire  reportable,  the  same  as 
committee  hire  is  now  made  public? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  There  is  nothing  differ- 
ent. It  is  the  same  as  the  committees  do 
with  the  committee  staffs,  which  is  now 
being  done. 

Mr.  HALL.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  is  it  the  intention  of  the  gentle- 
man to  include  some  of  the  supernu- 
meraries who  are  on  committees,  or  are 
not  hired  by  Members  that  allegedly  aid 
and  abet  in  the  functions  of  the  House, 
including  some  of  the  employees  of  the 
House  such  as  those  on  the  staff  of  the 
Clerk  of  the  House,  and  the  Doorkeeper 
of  the  House? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  have  not  gone  that  far. 
I  have  set  it  to  the  Members,  the  staff 
of  the  Members  that  each  Member  has. 
Mr.  HALL.  I  think  that  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  gentleman  from 


Illinois  is  noteworthy,  but  I  believe  it 
should  include  some  of  the  other  func- 
tionaries of  the  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman said  in  the  offices,  or  does  the 
gentleman  mean  the  entire  payroll? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  The  payroll  of  the  of- 
fice. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  payroll  of  each  in- 
dividual Member,  and  the  entire  payroll 
of  each  individual  Member? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Of  each  individual 
Member;  his  entire  payroll. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Not  merely  those  in  the 
specific  office,  but  those  who  may  be 
elsewhere  and  who  are  on  the  payroll? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  His  entire  payroll,  the 
name  and  gross  salary. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  support  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  CaUfomia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  not  quite  certain  as  to  how  the 
gentleman's  amendment  reads.  Does  it 
say  the  gross  salary,  or  the  total  salary, 
the  total  gross  salary? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  It  says  the  total  gross 
salary;  that  is  the  way  my  amendment 
reads.  I  think  that  is  the  Intent,  anyway. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  suggest 
that  we  have  the  Clerk  recheck  that. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Let  me  read  my  amend- 
ment, that  portion  of  it.  It  says: 

The  Clerk  of  the  House  shall  reptort  to  the 
House  within  15  days  after  December  31st 
and  June  30th  of  each  year  the  name,  posi- 
tion title,  and  total  salary  of  each  person 
paid,  during  the  period  covered  by  such  re- 
port. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
not  the  slightest  objection  to  this  appear- 
ing in  the  Record,  and  appearing  month- 
ly. It  already  appears  as  the  gentleman 
provides,  but  his  amendment  provides 
that  it  appear  twice  a  year. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Semiannually. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  It  already  is  available 
on  a  monthly  basis  now.  and  is  on  public 
display  in,  I  believe,  the  Disbursing  Office, 
and  that  is  in  plain  dollars  and  not  base 
pay.  I  do  not  have  the  slightest  objection 
to  It  also  appearing  in  the  Record,  but  it 
does  seem  to  me  that  is  one  time  when  we 
could  save  a  little  money  because  it  would 
cost  money  to  print  it. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  why  does  the  gen- 
tleman want  it  printed  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  when  it  is  something  that 
is  already  public  knowledge? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  that  this  is  really 
not  public  knowledge — of  course  it  is  If 
someone  wants  to  take  the  time  to  go 
over  there  and  look  it  up.  If  it  were  in  the 
Congressional  Record  it  would  be  easier 
for  all  of  us  to  look  at  it.  And  the  people 
back  in  my  district  do  not  have  this  in- 
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formation  readily  avsdlable.  Of  course, 
they  can  come  to  Washington  euid  do  so 
if  they  want  to  come  here,  but  not  all  of 
them  can  do  that.  If  it  is  in  the  CoNGRfs- 
siONAL  Record  then  it  would  be  a  simple 
matter  for  them  to  look  it  up  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

I  see  nothing  wrong  with  it.  We  are 
disclosing  everything  else,  afi  we  should. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  we  are  disclosing  this  in- 
formation already. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  This  would  be  semian- 
nually, it  should  not  involve  very  much 
money  to  do  that. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  You  can  go  every  month, 
or  any  month  you  want,  to  the  OfBce  of 
Finance,  and  find  out  the  salary  of  the 
staff  of  every  Member. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  know  that  you  can  do 
that,  but  I  think  this  is  something  that 
the  people  back  home  should  have  avail- 
able to  them,  and  this  way  they  will  be 
able  to  look  it  up  in  the  Congressional 
Record  twice  a  year. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  really  do  not  have 
any  objection  to  the  amendment,  but  I 
think  it  is  a  sort  of  waste  of  time  and 
waste  of  money  and  although  I  dislike 
to  disagree  with  and  oppose  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  I  «isk  for  a  vote  and 
I  ask  that  it  be  a  vote  against  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  j^eld? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  long  felt  that  the  method 
by  which  we  determine  the  compensa- 
tion for  member  staffs  and  committee 
staffs  is  archaic,  outdated,  and  the  wrong 
way  to  go  about  it. 

Perhaps  an  amendment  of  this  kind 
will  lead  to  the  necessary  reforms  so  that 
we  will  do  something  to  better  the  meth- 
od by  which  we  indicate  the  compensa- 
tion, or  determine  the  compensation,  for 
members'  staffs  and  committee  staffs. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  is  somewhat  embarrassing  me 
because  I  do  not  wish  to  get  into  this 
kind  of  colloquy  with  the  minority  leader 
and  the  minority  whip. 

But  an  amendment,  which  this  gentle- 
man is  going  to  support,  because  I  have 
thought  for  years  that  the  business  of 
baae  pay,  which  does  not  mean  anything, 
should  be  changed  to  gross  pay.  Is  as  I 
understand,  and  I  am  trying  to  find  out, 
going  to  be  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Brothul)  ;  or  Is 
plaimed  to  be  offered.  I  would  assume 
that  it  would  pass  overwhelmingly. 

I  entirely  agree  that  the  technique  of 
base  pay  is  not  a  fraud — but  a  joke — 
and  we  ought  to  go  to  that.  But  I  do  not 
want  to  get  too  involved  in  something  I 
do  not  think  is  terribly  important.  I  really 
do  not  think  there  is  much  point  In  the 
proposal  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Arends)  . 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  BOLLING.  I  am  deUghted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  was  not 
familiar  with  this  proposed  amendment 
which  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  in- 
dicates will  be  subsequently  offered. 

Since  I  believe  in  that  amendment  of 
Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia,  which  I  did 
not  know  was  going  to  be  offered,  I  think 
that  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  is  a  way  of  forcing  some 
afOirmative  and  constructive  action  to 
achieve  that  end. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  have  no  disagree- 
ment with  the  gentleman.  I  think  that 
is  right.  But  I  think  the  Broyhill  amend- 
ment would  actually  be  strengthened  if 
we  do  not  bother  with  this  one. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  have  any  objection  to  an 
amendment  providing  that  annually  the 
income  of  Members  from  all  sources  be 
printed  in  the  Record? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  What  did  the  gen- 
tleman say? 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  asked  the  gentle- 
man to  yield  further  to  inquire  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  If  he  would  have 
objection  to  a  further  amendment  pro- 
viding that  the  annual  income  be  filed 
as  a  matter  of  public  record  from  all 
sources  of  the  Members. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  believe  that  I  have  the 
time,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  answer  for 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  but  the  gen- 
tlemEin  from  Missouri  who  Is  now  speak- 
ing has  been  on  public  record  as  favor- 
ing such  a  provision  as  part  of  the  rules 
of  the  Committee  on  Official  Conduct. 

But  I  really  appreciate  the  gentleman's 
Intervention.  I  really  think  we  ought  to 
have  a  vote  on  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Arends)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Arends)  there 
were — ayes  28,  noes  49. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMKXDMZNT     OrPZRED     BT     MB.     THOUPSON     Of 
GEORGIA 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendtaent  offered  by  Mr.  Thompson  of 
Georgia:  On  page  39  after  line  4  iiuert  a  new 
section: 

"COPTKS    or    AMKITDMENTS 

"Upon  the  offering  of  any  amendment  by 
a  member,  when  the  House  Is  meeting  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  the  clerk  shall 
promptly  transmit  to  the  majority  commit- 
tee table  6  copies  of  the  amendment,  and 
5  copies  to  the  minority  committee  table. 
Further  the  clerk  shall  deliver  at  least  one 
copy  of  the  amendment  to  the  majority  cloak 
room  and  at  least  one  copy  to  the  minority 
cloak  room." 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  those  who  were  present  yes- 
terday will  remember  that  I  offered  an 
amendment  to  provide  a  written  or 
printed  copy  to  each  Member  present  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  when  an  amend- 


ment is  offered.  There  were  some  ques- 
tions that  developed  around  that.  I 
asked  imanimous  consent  to  withdraw 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  offered  today  would 
provide  that  whenever  any  Member  of- 
fers an  amendment  when  we  are  meeting 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  the  Clerk 
shall  immediately  make  at  least  12 
copies.  Five  copies  shall  be  delivered  to 
the  majority  committee  table  so  the 
managers  on  that  side  of  the  aisle  can 
see  the  amendment,  and  five  copies  shall 
be  delivered  to  the  minority  committee 
table. 

It  further  provides  that  at  least  one 
copy  will  be  delivered  to  the  majority 
cloakroom  and  one  copy  to  the  minority 
cloakroom  so  that  it  may  be  posted  in 
plain  view  in  order  that  Members  may 
see  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  think  the  gentleman 
has  offered  a  good  amendment.  I  support 
it,  and  I  urge  the  Committee  to  adopt  it. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Thompson). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  under  this  title? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
withdraw  the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  point  of  order 
htis  been  withdrawn. 

Are  there  additional  amendments  im- 
der  this  section?  If  not,  tiie  Clerk  will 
read. 

MOTION    OFFZSED    BT    MB.   GROSS 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Gross)  there 
were — ayes  6,  noes  46. 

So  the  motion  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  additional 
amendments  imder  this  title?  If  not,  the 
Clerk  will  read. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  a 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  caialr  will 
coimt. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

CONTEKENCX    RXPOXTS 

Sic.  119  (a)  (1)  The  section  caption  of  sec- 
tion 186  at  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1046  (3  T7J3.0.  190c)  is  amended  to 
read  as  foUows: 

"SKMATX  OOMTIBBNCB  BKPOKIS" 

(2)  Section  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization  Act   of    194«    (a   n.S.O.    190c)    is 
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amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subeections: 

"(c)  Each  report  made  by  a  committee  of 
conference  to  the  Senate  shall  be  printed  as 
a  report  of  the  Senate.  As  so  printed,  such 
report  shall  be  accompanied  by  an  explana- 
tory statement  prepared  Jointly  by  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  House  and  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate.  Such 
statement  shaU  be  sufficiently  detaUed  and 
explicit  to  inform  the  Senate  as  to  the  effect 
which  the  amendments  or  propoeitions  con- 
tained in  such  report  wm  have  upon  the 
measure  to  which  those  amendments  or 
propositions  relate. 

"(d)  If  time  for  debate  in  the  considera- 
tion of  any  report  of  a  committee  of  con- 
ference upon  the  floor  of  the  Senate  Is  lim- 
ited, the  time  allotted  for  debate  shaU  be 
equally  divided  between  the  majority  party 
and  minority  party.". 

(3)  The  item  relating  to  section  136  con- 
tained In  the  table  of  contents  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1948  (60  Stat. 
818)  Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 
"Sec.  186.  Senate  Cionference  Reports.". 

Mr.  SISK  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  portion  of  section  119  dealing  with 
the  other  body  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendments  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  remainder  of  the  section. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
(b)  (1)  Paragraph  (c)  of  clause  1  of  Rule 
XXVrn  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives U  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 
"(c)  Each  report  made  by  a  committee  of 
conference  to   the  House   shall  be  printed 
as  a  report  of  the  House.  As  so  printed,  such 
report  shall  be  accompanied  by  an  explana- 
tory statement  prepared  Jointly  by  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  House  and  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate.  Such  state- 
ment shall  be  sufficiently  detaUed  and  ex- 
plicit to  inform  the  House  as  to  the  effect 
which  the  amendments  or  propositions  con- 
tained in  such  report  wUl  have  upon  the 
measure    to    which    those    amendments    or 

propositions  relate.".  

(2)  Clause  2  of  Rule  XXVn  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence :  "The  time  allotted  for  debate 
in  the  consideration  of  any  such  report  shall 
be  equally  divided  between  the  majority 
party  and  the  minority  party.". 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that 
the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  Natcher.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  17654)  to  improve  the  opera- 
tion of  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, had  come  to  no  resolution  there- 
on. ^^^__^_^_^ 

LEGISLATIVE   PROGRAM 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 


I  take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  ask- 
ing the  distinguished  majority  leader  the 
program  for  the  remainder  of  this  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
we  plan  to  take  up  two  of  the  bills 
which  we  had  announced  last  week  as 
the  program  for  this  week: 

H.R.  13100,  to  extend  programs  for 
training  in  the  allied  health  professions, 
under  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate ;  and 

H  R.  14237,  to  amend  the  Mental  Re- 
tardation Faculties  and  Community 
Health  Centers  Construction  Act  of 
1963,  imder  an  open  rule  with  1  hour 
of  general  debate;  and  we  are  adding  at 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Jones)  the  bill  H.R.  18104, 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  financing, 
which  is  under  an  open  rule  with  one 
hour  of  debate. 

We  are  adding  that  bill  because  we 
do  not  yet  have  the  rule  on  the  Defense 
Production  Act,  and  we  did  not  get  the 
rule  on  the  agricultural  bill  in  time  to 
take  it  up  today. 

Members  know  that  the  fimeral  for 
our  late  distinguished  colleague,  Mike 
Kirwan,  is  tomorrow  in  Youngstown, 
smd  a  large  number  of  Members  are  at- 
tending. 

ORDER  TO  PTTT  OVER  ROLLCALL  VOTES  VSTIL 
4   P.M.  THTTRSDAY 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent at  this  time,  if  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  that  any  rollcall  votes 
other  than  on  rules  or  procedural  ques- 
tions which  may  be  demanded  on  tMnor- 
row,  Thursday,  July  30,  be  put  over  un- 
til 4  p.m.  on  that  day. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  and  I  certainly  have  no 
objection  to  this  request  Insofar  as  to- 
morrow is  concerned,  and  Insofar  as  hon- 
oring our  distinguished  colleague  Is  con- 
cerned. 

I  therefore  shall  not  object.  I  take 
this  means  of  asking  the  majority  leader 
if  he  intends  to  announce  whether  or  not 
there  will  be  votes  after  the  cortege 
returns  on  tomorrow,  or  on  Friday  fol- 
lowing, the  day  after  tomorrow? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  May  I  say  that  if  votes 
are  required  tomorrow  we  will  take  the 
votes  after  4  o'clock  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  would  like 
to  inquire  whether  the  gentleman's  unan- 
imous consent  request  was  for  4  o'clock 
or  4:30? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  It  was  Intended  to  be 
4  o'clock,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  view  of  the 
change  of  program  and  in  view  of  this 
unfortunate  event,  is  it  the  plan  for  us 
to  convene  on  Friday? 
Mr.  ALBERT.  It  is. 

I  may  make  this  statement:  We  have 
requested  a  rule  on  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  Amendments,  tomorrow  morn- 
ing. If  that  is  granted,  we  will  take  up  on 
Friday  H.R.  17880,  which  is  the  Defense 
Production  Act  Amendments. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my 
reservation. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DEFICIT  SPENDING 

(Mr.  BCXKJS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BCXiGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  notice  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  on  the 
floor,  a  man  who  has  said  that  the  pros- 
pect for  a  recession  was  nil. 

I  know  we  will  have  a  conference  re- 
port up  in  a  few  minutes,  and  he  will  say 
It  is  wild  spending. 

Some  months  ago  this  administration 
was  boasting  that  it  would  complete  fiscal 
year  1970  with  a  $1.3  billion  surplus.  Last 
May,  just  a  couple  of  months  ago,  this 
estimate  was  revised — or,  to  use  their 
euphemism  "adjusted  downward"  to 
show  again  a  slight  deficit  for  the  fiscal 
year  Just  completed. 

On  yesterday  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion disclosed— from  California— that  its 
budget  deficit  for  the  fiscal  year  1971 
amounted  to  $2.9  billion,  which  Is  $1.9 
billion  more  than  was  projected  only 
2  Mz  months  ago. 

This  miscalculation  of  more  than  $4 
billion  was  being  predicted  in  this  Cham- 
ber Just  a  few  months  ago  by  myself  and 
others  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 
The  administration  also  admitted  that 
we  have  spent  something  like  $1  billion 
less  in  1970  than  had  been  projected,  con- 
trary to  the  loose  talk  we  have  heard 
about  this  being  a  spendthrift  Congress. 
I  submit  to  you  that  these  charges  are 
pwlitics — ^pure  and  simple — they  are  not 
economics — they  distort  reality. 

What  we  are  seeing  Is  an  effort  to 
shift  blame  from  where  it  belongs  to 
where  it  does  not  belong.  Someone  once 
said  that  truth  will  out.  I  am  sad  to 
report  this  morning  the  truth.  The  rea- 
son for  this  deficit  can  be  found  on  the 
front  pages  of  every  newspaper  in  this 
country  today— the  New  Yoi*  Times, 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  the  Baltimore  Sim— all  of 
which  articles  are  Included  in  this  state- 
ment. This  deficit  is  a  direct  result  of  a 
grave  shortfall  in  revenues  and  not  from 
overspending. 

The  fact  is  that  outlays  by  our  Gov- 
ernment totaled  $1.4  billion  less  in  1970 
than  was  predicted  last  May.  Every  eco- 
nomic Indicator  tells  us  the  real  reason 
why  we  have  a  deficit.  President  Nixon 
cannot  pursue  an  economic  policy  which 
throws  1  million  Americans  out  of  Jobs, 
reduces  corporate  profits,  maintains  the 
highest  interest  rates  in  a  century,  de- 
signed to  create  what  they  call  a  mild 
recession,  and  expect  our  (3ovemment'8 
revenues  not  to  decline  also. 

Some  weeks  ago  President  Nixon  used 
an  analogy  of  docking  a  boat  to  explain 
his  economic  policies  or  his  economic 
plight.  Today  I  would  say  we  are  still 
miles  away  from  the  dock;  our  sails  are 
down;  and  the  captain  and  the  crew  are 
blaming  the  passengers. 
The    administration's    budget    totals 
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for  fiscal  year  1970  show  a  deficit  In  the 
unified  budget  of  $2.91  billion.  Expendi- 
tures totaled  $196.15  billion  while  re- 
ceipts were  $193.84  billion.  Both  expen- 
ditures and  receipts  were  lower  than  the 
estimates  made  by  the  administration 
in  February  and  in  May. 

Expenditures  were  down  by  $1.1  billion 
from  the  May  projections  and  $1.4  bil- 
lion from  the  February  budget  projec- 
tions. The  major  change,  however,  came 
in  receipts.  They  fell  by  $2.6  billion  since 
the  estimates  released  in  May  and  by 
$5.5  billion  from  the  estimates  in  Feb- 
ruary. 

The  major  sources  of  the  shortfall  in 
revenues,  of  course,  were  the  collections 
from  individual  and  corporation  income 
taxes.  In  fact,  the  shortfalls  in  these  two 
major  tax  sources  were  greater  than  the 
total  shortfall  for  all  receipts. 

Since  the  February  estimates,  the 
yearend  figures  show  a  decline  in  indi- 
vidual income  taxes  of  $1.8  billion  and 
in  corporate  income  taxes  of  $4.2  billion, 
a  total  decline  of  $6  billion  since  Febru- 
ary. Since  the  estimates  in  May,  the 
shortfall  has  been  $1.8  billion  for  indi- 
vidual income  taxes  and  $1.2  billion  for 
corporation  income  taxes,  for  a  total 
drop  of  $3  billion  in  the  6-week  period 
since  the  May  estimates. 

The  cause  of  these  declines  is  the  cur- 
rent recession  which  in  turn  is  caused 
by  the  administration's  fiscal  policy.  Un- 
employment and  less  overtime  produce 
a  lower  income  base  for  current  with- 
holdings which  are  reflected  in  individual 
income  tax  payments.  The  decline  in 
business  which  has  occurred  in  the  fore- 
part of  this  year  accounts  for  the  lower 
corporation  profits  reported  in  the  quar- 
terly payments  made  in  April  and  June. 

While  the  downturn  seems  to  have 
leveled  off  somewhat  It  is  by  no  means 
clear  we  have  reached  the  bottom.  Un- 
employment may  well  rise  in  the  months 
ahead  even  at  the  same  time  as  inflation- 
ary pressures  cause  continuing  price 
rises. 

Following  are  the  articles  I  refer  to : 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Jtily  29,  1970) 
A  Lac  in  Rkvenuxs  Pcshbs  U.S.  Detict  XJp 

TO  $2.9  BiUJON — Spendinq  Excess  tor  Year 

Ended    June    30    Is    Modest    Btrr    Above 

Expectations 

(By  Edwin  L.  Dale,  Jr.) 

Washinoton,  July  28. — The  Government 
announced  today  that  the  Federal  budget 
showed  a  relatively  small  deficit  of  t2.9-bU- 
Uon  In  the  fiscal  year  that  ended  June  30. 

The  deficit  was  a  little  bigger  than  was 
estimated  as  recently  as  last  May,  a  result  of 
revenues  that  were  lower  than  expected. 
Spending  came  out  a  shade  lower  than 
estimated. 

Total  outlays  were  (196.7-bllllon  and 
receipts  «193.8-bimon. 

Paul  A.  Volclcer,  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  Monetary  Affairs,  said  that  a 
"modest"  deficit  in  the  present  circum- 
stances, where  a  sluggish  economy  cuts  Into 
revenues,  "is  not  disturbing  In  any  sense." 

CONCBHN   CTTEO 

However,  officials  ranging  up  to  President 
Nixon  are  known  to  be  very  concerned  about 
the  outlook  for  the  cvtrrent  fiscal  year  1971. 
If  all  of  a  number  of  {xieslble  things  go  wrong. 
Including  actions  and  inactions  by  Con- 
gress, the  deficit  could  mount  as  high  as 
815-bllllon. 


Mr.  Volcker  termed  a  figure  that  high 
"sheer  speculation  at  this  point"  and  said 
it  was  certainly  not  regarded  as  "the  most 
probable  result." 

At  the  Western  White  House  In  San 
Clemente,  Calif.,  George  P.  Shultz,  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Budget  and  Management, 
made  the  same  pwlnt.  He  said  that  the  Ad- 
ministration was  not  projecting  a  deficit 
flgrure  nearly  so  high   as  $15-blllion. 

factors  in  calculation 

Other  officials,  simply  adding  up  all  the 
things  that  could  go  wrong,  have  reached  a 
deficit  figure  close  to  $15-bilUon,  without 
predicting  it.  The  following  are  the  main  fac- 
tors In  sucu  a  calculation: 

The  "uncontrollables."  These  Items,  such 
as  Interest  on  the  national  debt,  Medicare, 
Social  Security  and  grants  to  the  states  for 
welfare  have  sometimes  run  billions  of  dol- 
lars above  the  estimates,  particularly  In  the 
last  few  years,  though  officials  hope  estimates 
are  closer  to  the  target  this  time. 

Congressional  inaction  on  revenue.  About 
$4.5-blllion  Is  counted  on  in  the  Nixon  budget 
from  higher  postal  rates,  a  speed-up  in  col- 
lection of  estate  and  gift  taxes,  and  a  new 
tax  on  lead  additives  for  gasoline,  none  of 
which  have  yet  made  any  headway  In  Con- 
gress. 

Congressional  action  and  inaction  on 
spending.  Congress  Is  in  the  process  of  In- 
creasing some  appropriation  bills  above  the 
President's  request  and  is  showing  no  move- 
ment on  requests  totaling  almost  $l-billion, 
which  are  counted  on  In  the  budget. 

Lower  revenue  collections  than  expected, 
particularly  from  the  corpwrate  profits  tax. 

The  budget  figures  disclosed  today  showed 
a  massive  shortfall  of  $4.2-billion  in  profits 
tax  collections  against  the  estimate  of  last 
January.  Mr.  Volcker  said  there  was  still  no 
complete  explanation  for  this  shortfall,  al- 
though one  reason  Is  that  corporate  profits  in 
calendar  year  1969  turned  out  to  be  lower 
than  the  Government  at  first  thought. 

Individual  income  tax  collections,  which 
during  the  years  of  the  economic  boom  regu- 
larly exceeded  the  Treasury's  estimates,  were 
$1.8-billion  below  the  January  estimate.  One 
reason,  refiectlng  the  decline  in  the  stock 
market,  was  lower-than-expected  capital 
gains. 

On  the  expenditure  side  of  the  budget 
there  were,  as  usual,  sizable  variations  both 
up  and  down  from  the  estimates  made  as 
recently  as  January,  when  the  fiscal  year 
was  half  over.  In  this  case  the  downs  offset 
the  upe  by  $l.l-billion,  but  most  of  them 
did  not  reflect  conscious  "savings"  by  the 
Administration  or  Congress. 

A  striking  feature  of  the  figures  was  that 
military  spending  tvirned  out  slightly  be- 
low that  of  the  previous  fiscal  year,  the  first 
time  this  had  happened  since  the  nation's 
heavy  engagement  in  Vietnam  began  *n  1965. 
At  $77.1-bUllon,  military  outlays  were  about 
$600-mlllion  higher  than  the  January  esti- 
mate, but  this  was  entirely  accounted  for  by 
the  retroactive  pay  rise  enacted  in  April. 
Outlays  in  the  fiscal  year  1969  were  $77.9- 
billlon. 

WAR    COSTS    DECLINING 

Mr.  Shultz  In  San  Clemente  estimated  the 
p>eak  Vietnam  war  costs  at  an  anntial  rate 
of  $29-bllllon.  He  said  that  by  the  time  the 
text  scheduled  reduction  of  150,000  troops  is 
completed  next  spring,  the  cost  of  the  war 
win  have  dropp>ed  to  half  that  amount,  or  an 
annual  rate  of  $145-bllllon. 

Although  the  final  figure  for  total  outlays 
In  the  budget,  at  $196.7-bllllon,  was  below 
the  estimate  of  last  January,  it  was  nearly 
84-bllllon  above  the  $192.9-bllllon  figure  fixed 
by  the  new  administration  In  April,  1969, 
after  its  review  of  the  budget  submitted  by 
President  Johnson.  This  $192.9-bUlion  figure 
was  adhered  to  up  until  the  end  of  last  year 


and  then  had  to  be  abandoned,  mainly  be- 
cause the  "uncontrollables"  ran  so  far  ahead 
of  estimates. 

The  original  Johnson  estimate  for  the  fiscal 
year  1970  was  $195.3-biUlon.  Although  Mr. 
Nixon  aimed  to  reduce  this  figure,  in  the 
end  the  spending  total  came  out  a  Uttle 
higher. 

[From  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun,  July 
29,  1970  J 

U.S.   Budget   $1.1    Billion   More   in   Red — 

Revenue  Decline  Swells  DEPicrr — Shultz 

Hails  Curbs  on  Spending 
(By  Art  Pine) 

Washington,  July  28 — The  Nixon  adminis- 
tration disclosed  today  that  Its  budget  deficit 
for  fiscal  1970  was  J  1.1  billion  more  than  was 
projected  last  May,  but  said  it  resulted  from 
a  shortfall  In  revenues,  not  overspending. 

Officials  reported  that  despite  the  $2.9  bil- 
lion deficit,  outlays  totaled  a  full  $1.4  billion 
below  what  was  predicted  two  months  ago — 
even  with  additional  expenses  brought  on  by 
the  postal  pay  raise  and  higher  Interest  rates. 

Spokesmen  here  explained  that  the  deficit 
instead  wa«  caused  by  reduced  corpwrate  tax 
revenues — due  mainly  to  lower  profits  as  a 
result  of  the  economic  slowdown — which  left 
receipts  $2.6  billion  below  what  was  exp)ect€d. 

SATISTACTORY    PERPO  i'^MiCE 

George  P.  Shultz,  director  of  the  new  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  in  a  statement 
transmitted  from  the  Western  White  House 
at  San  Clemente,  Calif.,  called  the  figures  "a 
strong  and  satisfactory  performance  from  our 
standpoint." 

Noting  that  the  administration  had  been 
"successful  In  holding  the  exptenditure  line" 
during  the  1970  fl.scal  year  ending  June  30, 
he  again  Implored  Congress  to  help  keep  ex- 
pjenditures  down  during  the  current  1971 
fiscal  year. 

But  Mr.  Shultz,  as  well  as  Treasury  officials 
in  Washington,  dismisses  as  groundless  si)ec- 
ulatlon  that  the  fiscal  1971  budget  already 
was  heading  for  a  whopping  deficit  of  $15 
billion  or  $20  billion. 

sheer    SPECULATION 

"That's  just  sheer  speculation,"  said  Paul 
A.  Volcker,  under  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
echoing  Mr.  Shultz  at  a  briefing  here.  So 
much  dep>endB  on  congressional  action  on  tax 
proposals,  he  said,  that  the  exact  deficit  is 
too  early  to  measure. 

In  his  statement  today,  Mr.  Shultz  told  re- 
pwrters  that  the  decrease  in  corporate  earn- 
ings during  fiscal  1970  had  acted  as  "a  sta- 
bilizing force  .  .  .  and  helps  the  economy  .  .  . 
to  now  be  in  a  pmsltlon  to  move  upward." 

But  figures  released  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  a  few  hours  earlier  failed  to  show 
any  distinct  upward  trend  in  the  so-called 
leading  Indicators  used  to  predict  changes 
in  the  economy — hinting  that  any  upturn 
may  be  slight. 

DECLINE    IN     INDEX 

The  agency's  index  of  leading  economic  In- 
dicators, whose  movement  often  foreshadows 
reversals  in  the  economy,  declined  one-tenth 
of  a  point  last  month — a  dip  that  economists 
regard  as  statistically  Insignificant,  leaving 
the  Indicators  virtually  unchanged. 

While  some  analysts  saw  the  decrease  as 
the  start  of  a  "bottoming  out,"  especially  In 
the  wake  of  a  drop  of  2.0  points  in  May,  most 
ag^reed  that  it  seemed  to  preclude  any  sub- 
stantial economic  upswing  before  mid-fall. 

second    DECREASE    IN    LAYOFFS 

Meanwhile,  however,  a  separate  Labor  De- 
partment report  showed  the  demand  for  fac- 
tory workers  indicated  signs  of  strengthen- 
ing in  June,  with  new  hlrlngs  up  slightly  and 
layoffs  down  moderately. 

The  June  figures  represented  the  second 
consecutive   reduction    In   layoffs   following 
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nearly  a  year  of  small  out  steady  increases. 
Analysts  said  the  new  data  could  figure  favor- 
ably in  upcoming  iinemployment  statistics  to 
be  released  next  week. 

In  reviewing  the  fall  in  corporate  tax  re- 
ceipts during  fiscal  1970,  officials  here  were 
hard-pressed  to  explain  why  such  revenues 
fell  a  full  $4.2  billion — even  with  a  $2  billion 
shortfall  in  corporate  profits. 

Treasury  officials  speculated  that  a  portion 
of  that  decline  stemmed  from  the  timing  of 
corpxDrate  tax  payments,  which  usually  are 
sent  In  much  earlier.  If  that  Is  true,  they 
said,  the  government  can  exp>ect  a  windfall 
m  fiscal  1971. 

(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  July  29 
1970) 

U.S.  DEFICIT  For  1970  Was  $2.9  Billion 
(By  Ken  W.  Clawson) 

San  Clemente,  Calif.,  July  28. — The  fed- 
eral budget  for  Fiscal  1970  went  $2.9  billion 
In  the  red,  the  Western  White  Hoiise  an- 
nounced today. 

It  marked  the  ninth  time  In  the  last  10 
years  that  the  federal  government  has  spent 
more  money  than  It  has  collected  in  taxes. 
Only  in  Fiscal  1969  was  there  a  budget  sur- 
plus In  the  last  decade. 

George  P.  Shultz,  director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  announced  the 
1970  deficit  today  following  a  2 14 -hour  meet- 
ing with  President  Nixon  and  other  top  ad- 
ministration officials  at  the  presidential  com- 
pound here. 

Shultz  said  the  government  8p)€nt  $196.8 
billion,  including  $77.8  billion  for  defense, 
while  revenues  fiowing  Into  the  federal  treas- 
ury totaled  $193.8  billion. 

The  actual  deficit  was  In  contrast  to  a  $1.8 
billion  deficit  predicted  by  the  administration 
last  May,  and  a  $1.5  billion  surplus  that  Pres- 
ident Nixon  projected  last  February. 

However,  the  final  exp>enditure8  of  $198.8 
billion  were  less  than  either  of  the  earlier 
projections,  and  Shultz  hailed  this  as  a 
"strong  and  satisfactory  pjerformance  from 
our  standpoint. " 

The  deficit  figure  does  not  agree  exactly 
with  Income  and  exp)endltures  because  of 
rounding  off. 

The  revenue  shortfall,  Shultz  said,  was  In 
large  part  due  to  a  decline  in  corp)orate  profits 
In  the  last  six  months  of  Fiscal  "70,  which 
ended  June  30.  He  said  that  a  projected  up- 
turn in  the  economy  during  the  last  half  of 
this  year  should  boost  business  profits  and 
"give  a  better  picture  for  Fiscal  1971." 

"This  deficit  In  1970  can  be  seen  as  an  ex- 
ample of  a  situation  where  the  expenditure 
line  was  held  within  revenues  that  would  be 
produced  by  the  tax  system  at  full  employ- 
ment. The  deficit  results  from  the  automatic 
operation  of  the  fiscal  system,  and  that  In 
Itself  Is  a  stabilizing  force."  Shultz  said. 

NIXON'S    RULE-OP-THUMB 

Spending  within  revenues  that  would  be 
generated  by  full  employment,  Shultz  said, 
Is  Mr.  Nixon's  rule-of-thumb  In  looking  to- 
ward Fiscal  1971  and  1972  budgets. 

But  the  OMB  director  would  not  move  be- 
yond the  administration's  May  projection 
that  the  1971  budget  will  result  in  a  $1.3  bil- 
lion deficit.  Most  congressional  estimates 
have  ranged  from  a  $6  billion  to  $10  billion 
deficit,  and  one  key  committee  chairman  has 
privately  estimated  that  the  deficit  will  be 
$15  billion. 

(In  Washington,  meanwhile.  Treasury 
Under  Secretary  Paul  A.  Volcker  called  the  $10 
billion  to  $16  billion  deficit  jsrospect  for  Fiscal 
1971,  cited  by  some  government  officials, 
"sheer  sp>eculatlon  at  this  pwlnt." 

(Volcker  said  that  the  Treasury  does  not 
have  enough  evidence  at  this  time  to  revise 
the  $1.3  billion  deficit  forecast. 

(But  other  government  officials  who  could 
not  be  named  noted  that  Congress  had  not 


acted  on  Mr.  Nixon's  proposals  for  a  tax  on 
lead  In  gasoline,  a  speedup  In  collection  of 
estate  and  gift  taxes,  and  an  increase  In 
p>o6tal  rates.  Without  those  Items,  the  Fis- 
cal 1971  budget  will  be  an  additional  $4.5 
billion  in  the  red. 

(Moreover,  as  indicated  by  the  Commerce 
Depxartment's  leading  economic  indicators 
Xesterday,  the  economic  upturn  sought  by 
the  administration  has  not  begun.  This  sug- 
gests a  further  shortfall  In  revenues  that 
woxild  add  more  to  the  prospective  deficit.) 

TTRGES   TAX   ACTION 

Shultz  said  he  is  "expjllcltly  restraining" 
himself  from  an  updated  1971  estimate,  but 
he  again  urged  Congress  to  pmss  the  Presi- 
dent's tax  proptosals. 

He  stressed  that  the  administration  would 
continue  to  exert  pressure  on  Congress  to 
hold  the  line  on  spending  this  year.  Mr. 
Nixon  has  already  threatened  to  veto  the 
education  bill,  which  received  final  con- 
gressional ap>proval  today,  because  It  ex- 
ceeds the  F*resldent's  request  by  $453  million. 
Shultz  called  the  bill  "one  of  many  bills  of 
Increased  spending  that  are  causing"  great 
concern  In  the  administration. 

The  objective,  Shultz  said,  Is  a  balanced 
budget  In  1972  with  full  employment  without 
Infiatlonary  price  Increases. 

In  discussions  this  week  with  the  Presi- 
dent and  budget  officials,  Shultz  acknowl- 
edged that  a  possible  tax  Increase  proposal 
next  January  Is  one  of  the  options  being 
prepared  for  Mr.  Nixon's  consideration. 

Shultz  would  not  address  himself  to  a 
published  report  that  a  secret  administration 
analysis  projects  a  $23  billion  deficit  for  fis- 
cal 1972.  but  it  was  believed  that  the  repxjrt 
was  based  on  an  analysis  attributed  to  gov- 
ernment sources  on  what  would  happen  un- 
der the  most  adverse  economic  circum- 
stances. 

[From  the  Washington  (DC.)  Evening  Star, 

July  29,  1970] 

U.S.  BtnxJET  Deficit  Laid  to  Slump 

(By  LeeM.  Cohn) 

The  federal  budget  swung  from  a  pre- 
dicted surplus  of  $1.6  billion  to  a  $2.9  billion 
deficit  last  fiscal  year  because  the  economic 
slowdown  curtailed  tax  collections,  and  a 
bigger  deficit  is  expected  this  year. 

Disclosing  the  budget  results  for  fiscal  1970, 
the  year  ended  June  30,  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration yesterday  called  the  outcome  "strong 
and  satisfactory." 

The  deficit  had  a  "stabilizing"  effect  on 
the  economy,  George  P.  Shultz,  director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  said 
at  the  White  House  offices  in  San  Clemente, 
Calif. 

Shultz  emphasized  that  expenditures  were 
held  below  predicted  levels. 

While  accepting  revenue  reductions  as  the 
Inevitable  and  helpful  consequence  of  an 
economic  slowdown,  the  administration 
maintains  that  restraint  of  spending  is  cru- 
cial to  curbing  infiatlon. 

Neither  Shultz  in  San  Clemente  nor  Treas- 
ury Undersecretary  Paul  A.  Volcker  at  a 
news  conference  here  would  predict  the  defi- 
cit for  fiscal  1971,  the  year  that  started  July 
1,  but  It  is  known  the  administration  ex- 
pects It  to  exceed  last  year's  $2.9  billion. 

Some  analysts  outside  the  administration 
predict  a  deficit  as  large  as  $15  billion,  com- 
pared with  the  $1.3  billion  officially  projected 
in  May. 

Shultz  said  the  administration  expects  "a 
much  more  moderate"  deficit  than  that. 

EXPENDITURES   RISE 

For  fiscal  1970,  expenditures  totaled  $196.8 
billion,  up  from  $184.6  billion  In  1969.  Out-, 
lays  were  $1.1  billion  below  the  forecast  In 
the  budget  submitted  to  Congress  In  Febru- 
ary and  $1.4  billion  below  the  revised  esti- 
mate Issued  in  May. 


Revenues  rose  to  $193.8  billion  from  $187.8 
billion  In  1969,  but  were  $5.5  billion  below 
the  February  forecast  and  $2.6  billion  below 
the  May  estimate. 

The  deficit  of  $2.9  billion  contrasted  with 
a  surplus  of  $3.2  billion  in  1969.  A  $1.5  billion 
surplus  was  predicted  In  February  and  a  $1.8 
bllUon  deficit  was  projected  In  May. 

Tax  collections  fell  short  of  projections 
mainly  because  the  economic  slump  was 
more  severe  than  anticipated,  reducing  tax- 
able Incomes  and  profits. 

Individual  Income  taxes  totaled  $90.4  bil- 
lion, up  from  $87.2  billion  In  1969,  but  $1.8 
billion  below  the  February  budget  estimate. 
The  Treasury  said  taxable  capital  gains  were 
below  expectations — presumably  refiectlng 
the  stock  market's  slump) — and  thus  account- 
ed for  p>art  of  the  revenue  slippage. 

CORPORATE   TAXES   DOWN 

Corpwratlons  paid  $32.8  billion  of  Income 
taxes,  down  from  $36.7  billion  In  1969  and 
$4.2  billion  below  the  February  projection. 

Cotporate  profits  In  calendar  1969,  which 
affected  fiscal  1970  tax  payments,  were  $1.8 
billion  below  the  Treasury's  estimate  of  $93 
billion.  This  accounted  for  only  part  of  the 
revenue  reduction,  Volcker  noted,  but  he 
was  unable  to  explain  the  balance. 

Other  Uxes.  net,  were  about  $500  million 
above  estimates. 

Shultz  and  Volcker  emphasized  that  total 
expenditures  were  held  $1.1  billion  below  the 
February  forecast  despite  the  $1.1  billion  fed- 
eral pay  rise.  Increases  In  outlays  for  interest 
on  the  debt  and  other  "uncontrollable" 
Items,  and  congressional  action  raising  some 
appropriations  above  budget  recommenda- 
tions. 

OTHER   INCREASES 

Major  spending  increases  above  the  Febru- 
ary budget  included  $595  million  for  military 
functions  of  the  Defense  Department,  $457 
million  for  Interest,  $267  million  for  the  Post 
Office,  $251  million  for  farm  price  supports. 
$236  million  for  military  foreign  aid  and  $127 
million  for  the  Labor  Department,  mainly 
for  unemployment  compensation 

The  defense  spending  bulge  resulted  en- 
tirely from  the  pay  raise,  the  administra- 
tion ssUd.  Even  with  the  pay  raise,  military 
outlays  by  the  Pentagon  decUned  $777  mil- 
lion below  1969  to  $77.1  billion. 

Major  spending  decreases  below  the  Febru- 
ary estimates  Included  $381  million  for  loan 
disbursements  by  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
$321  million  for  medicare,  $254  million  for 
the  Department  of  Transportation,  $173  mil- 
lion for  model  cities,  $137  million  for  space, 
$132  million  for  agriculture  programs  other 
than  price  supports  and  $106  million  for  the 
Justice  Department,  mainly  because  the  law 
enforcement  assistance  grant  program  pro- 
ceeded behind  schedule. 

HOLDING    THE    LINE 

"This  dramatic  and  successful  effort  to  hold 
expenditures  In  line  will  be  continued  In 
the  Interests  of  promoting  a  healthy,  as  well 
as  a  growing,  economy,"  Shultz  said. 

Pressing  the  administration's  campaign 
against  "big  spenders"  in  Congress,  Shultz 
said  President  Nixon  had  asked  him  "to  ex- 
press again  his  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
join  him  In  a  similarly  successful  effort  to 
keep  expenditures  under  control  in  the  cur- 
rent year." 
V  Shultz  said  Defense  Secretary  Melvln  R. 
Laird  expects  outlays  for  the  Vietnam  war 
to  decline  to  about  half  the  peak  annual 
rate  of  $29  billion  by  next  spring  when  the 
withdrawal  of  160,000  more  U.S.  troops  Is 
completed. 

For  fiscal  1971  and  1972.  Shultz  said,  the 
administration  Is  trying  to  stick  to  the  prin- 
ciple that  expenditures  must  be  held  within 
the  level  of  revenues  the  Treasury  would  col- 
lect If  the  economy  were  operating  at  full 
capacity. 
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maxyn  capacitt 

Thla  principle  of  a  theoretical  "full  em- 
ployment budget"  balance  of  surplus  pro- 
duced a  deficit  In  fiscal  1970  and  Is  expected 
to  result  In  another  deficit  In  1971,  because 
the  economy  Is  operating  below  capacity. 

But  Shultz  said  the  administration  la  aim- 
ing for  an  actual  balance  In  fiscal  1972,  the 
year  starting  next  July  1,  when  the  time- 
table calls  for  restoration  of  normal  economic 
growth  and  full  employment. 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  July  29, 1970] 

FXSXKAL  BtTDOST  DsnCXT  RAN  TO  $2.91  BlLLIOM 

IN  PiscAi,  1970 — Spending  Tbah-xd  Estimatss 

Wabhinoton. — The  Federal  budget  ran  a 
deficit  of  $2.91  billion  in  the  fiscal  year  that 
ended  June  30,  although  spending  was  ac- 
tually less  than  had  been  forecast  In  May. 

At  press  briefings  here  and  at  the  Western 
White  House  at  San  Clemente,  Nixon  Admin- 
istration Officials  hailed  the  lower-than- 
expected  outlays,  noting  that  the  widening 
In  the  deficit  from  the  $1.8  billion  drain  pre- 
dicted two  months  ago  was  due  solely  to 
smaller  revenue  resulting  from  the  sluggish 
economy. 

George  Shultz,  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  called  the  results 
"a  strong  and  satisfactory  performance"  at  a 
news  conference  In  San  Clemente.  And  Pavil 
A.  Volcker,  Treasury  Under  Secretary  for 
Monetary  Affairs,  told  reporters  here  that  the 
"modest  deficit"  isn't  "disturbing." 

But  these  officials  declined  to  discuss  the 
specific  budget  outlook  for  the  ctirrent  fiscal 
year,  except  to  disassociate  themselves  from 
estimates  by  Congressional  and  other  Gov- 
ernment sources  that  the  deficit  is  likely  to 
run  as  high  as  $10  billion  to  $15  billion  In 
the  new  fiscal  year  that  began  July  1. 

The  deficit  for  the  Just-ended  fiscal  1970 
contrasts  with  a  $3.24  billion  surplus  In  fiscal 
1969,  which  was  the  first  budget  surplus  in 
nine  years  and  the  largest  in  12  years.  Before 
leaving  office  in  January  1969,  President 
Johnson  projected  a  $3.4  billion  surplus  for 
fiscal  1970,  and  in  April  1969  President  Nixon 
forecast  a  $5.8  billion  surplus.  The  Nixon 
Administration  last  February  scaled  this  pro- 
jected back  to  a  $1.6  billion  surplus  and  then 
Issued  the  $1.8  billion  deficit  estimated  in 
May. 

Expenditures  for  the  last  fiscal  year  totaled 
$196.75  billion,  down  from  both  the  $198.2 
billion  estimated  In  May  and  the  $197.89  bil- 
lion projected  in  February.  In  fiscal  1969, 
Federal  outlays  totaled  $184.66  billion. 

Revenues  in  fiscal  1970  totaled  $193.84  bil- 
lion, well  below  both  the  $196.4  bUUon  esti- 
mated In  May  and  the  $199.93  billion  forecast 
In  February.  In  fiscal  1969,  total  Government 
receipts  were  $187.79  billion. 

Officials  noted  that  flacal  1970  outlays  were 
held  below  earlier  estlmatea  despite  Federal 
pay  boosts  that  added  about  $1.1  billion  to 
expenditures  and  iztcreasea  In  "unoontrol- 
l*ble"  spending  such  aa  Interest  on  the  public 
debt.  Outlays  were  still  slightly  higher,  how- 
ever, than  the  $192.9  billion  spending  Ini- 
tially forecast  by  President  Klxon  In  April 
1969. 

jonn  STATncEirr 

In  •  Joint  prepared  statement,  Treasury 
Secretary  Kennedy  and  Mr.  ShnltE  listed  nu- 
merous areas  that  contributed  to  the  leaa- 
than-antlclpated  outlays  In  fiscal  1970. 

The  largest  downward  revisions  from  the 
February  estimate,  the  statement  aeid,  in- 
cluded a  $381  million  reduction  In  projected 
outlays  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  due  "pri- 
marily to  lower-than-antlclpated  levels  of 
loan  dlibursements";  a  $321  million  reduc- 
tion In  predicted  outlays  of  the  Department 
of  Health.  Educaticoi,  and  Welfare  resulting 
from  "lower-than-expected  spending"  in  the 
Medicare  program;  program  "unremms"  of 
$251  million  in  the  Transportation  Depart- 


ment; a  $173  million  reduction  In  outlays  by 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment due  to  "slower-than-projected" 
spending  for  model  cities;  program  "dele- 
tion" and  "rephaslng"  in  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  re- 
sulting m  a  $137  million  spending  reduction; 
a  reduction  of  $132  million  in  Agriculture 
Department  outlays,  and  a  $106  million  re- 
duction in  projected  Justice  Department 
si>ending  due  primarily  to  "delays  in  award- 
ing law-enforcement  assistance  grants." 

These  decreases  from  earlier  estimates  more 
than  offset  increases  In  some  other  areas,  in- 
cluding $457  million  more  in  interest  pay- 
ments on  the  public  debt  and  a  $267  million 
increase  over  the  budget  estimate  for  the 
Post  Office  Department  due  to  the  postal 
pay  raise. 

RXDTTCnON    IN    RECZIFT8 

The  $5.5  billion  reduction  m  actual  re- 
ceipts from  the  February  estimate  was  more 
than  accounted  for  by  shortfalls  in  income- 
tax  receipts,  the  statement  said.  Individual 
income-tax  payments  ran  $1.8  billion  below 
the  estimate  and  corporate  receipts  were  %iSL 
billion  below. 

About  $450  million  of  the  shortfall  in  In- 
dividual income-tax  receipts  reflected  hlgher- 
than-expected  refunds,  the  officials  said.  They 
said  most  of  the  remaining  shortfall  "repre- 
sents payments  of  final  taxes  on  calendar 
year  1969  liabilities  and  declaration  pay- 
ments on  1970  Income  that  were  substantially 
below  the  amounts  estimated,  largely  re- 
flecting lower-than-expected  capital  gains." 

The  smaller-than-antlcipated  corporate- 
tax  revenues  was  accounted  for  by  about 
$300  million  of  "larger-than-expected"  re- 
funds and  about  $3.9  billion  of  "shortfalls" 
In  projected  final  payments  of  1969  tax  li- 
abilities and  declaration  payments  of  1970 
llabiUtles. 

Officials  said  It's  still  "too  early"  to  revise 
the  budget  estimates  for  fiscal  i971,  which 
currently  put  revenues  at  $204.3  billion  and 
outlays  at  $205.6  billion  for  a  projected  defi- 
cit of  $1.3  billion,  although  Mr.  Shultz  said 
"it  is  clear  enough  that  the  situation  has 
changed  somewhat." 

ESTIMATEB   TOO    HIGH? 

Other  officials  have  privately  suggested 
that  the  sluggish  revenues  in  fiscal  1970 
probably  signified  that  the  fiscal  1971  esti- 
mates are  also  a  bit  too  high.  But  Mr. 
Shultz  noted  that  there  has  been  "a  better- 
than-expected"  performance  of  corporate 
profits  in  the  second  quarter  that  could 
point  toward  "a  somewhat  better  picture" 
for  this  fiscal  year's  revenues. 

Some  Congressional  sources  have  Indicated 
It  now  appears  the  budget  deficit  this  fiscal 
year  will  reach  $10  billion  or  even  $15  billion 
and  a  few  Administration  analysts  have  pri- 
vately agreed  this  is  a  likelihood.  But  Mr. 
Shultz  emphasized  that  "we're  working  for  a 
much  more  moderate  result,"  and  Mr. 
Volcker  declared:  "We  aren't  ready  to  con- 
cede the  kind  of  figure  those  people  are 
talking  about."  The  Treasury  official  said 
these  figures  are  "sheer  speculation  at  this 
point." 

Mr.  Shultz  told  reporters  officials  have  been 
discussing  the  fiscal  1972  budget  with  the 
President,  with  the  talks  centering  on  the 
defense  sector.  But,  he  said,  "We  haven't 
tried  to  pin  down  any  particular  number" 
for  either  the  budget  generally  or  defense 
outlays.  Total  defense  spending  in  fiscal  1970 
was  $78.31  billion,  down  slightly  from  $79.15 
billion  In  fiscal  1969. 


DEFICITS 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  pennisslon  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 


Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  doubt  if  I  will  take  1  minute  at  this 
point.  I  deplore  the  anticipated  or  the 
announced  deficit  of  $2.9  billion  under 
the  Nixon  administration.  Let  me  remind 
my  friend  from  Louisiana  that  does  not 
compare  with  the  $25  billion  deficit  of 
the  last  Democratic  administration.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


TAFT  SEES  ECONOMIC  IMPROVE- 
MENTS—dTES  RISE  IN  MACHINE 
TOOL  ORDERS 

(Mr.  TAFT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent  ar- 
ticle in  the  New  York  Times  reports  an 
11.4  percent  increase  in  machine  tool 
sales  in  June  over  May  of  this  year. 

I  believe  this  is  a  most  encouraging 
sign  that  the  economy  has  bottomed  out 
and  we  are  now  moving  up  again. 

Machine  tool  orders,  traditionally, 
have  been  closely  watched  as  an  Indi- 
cator of  economic  conditions,  since  most 
machine  tool  orders  represent  an  expan- 
sion of  plant  capacities. 

Until  now,  however,  machine  tool  or- 
ders have  been  significantly  lower  than 
last  year,  and,  while  the  latest  sales  fig- 
ures are  still  down,  there  was  an  11.4 
percent  Increase  in  June  sales  over  May's. 

I  believe  this  is  evidence  that  the  Nixon 
administration's  fiscal  policies  are  taking 
hold. 

Following  is  the  article  from  the  New 
York  Times: 

Macrine-Tool  Ordebs  Advanced  a  Modkratk 

11.4  Percent  Last  Month 

(By  Robert  Walker) 

New  orders  for  machine  tools,  considered 
an  Important  indicator  of  future  business 
activity,  Increased  by  11.4  per  cent  in  June 
from  the  May  total,  but  this  moderate  ad- 
vance left  the  order  books  of  the  tool  build- 
ers at  extremely  depressed  levels. 

Orders  In  June  were  down  52.7  ■per  cent 
from  those  of  the  comparable  1969  month. 
For  the  first  half  of  1970,  the  total  was 
$537,650,000,  slightly  more  than  half  the 
bookings  in  the  first  six  months  Isst  year, 
when  they  came  to  $1,031,850,000. 

The  National  Machine  Tool  Builders  As- 
sociation reported  yesterday  in  Washington 
that  new  orders  in  the  latest  month  were 
$76,630,000,  an  advance  from  $60-mllllon  In 
May  but  a  decline  from  $162.4-mlllion  in 
Jun'j,  1969. 

Of  the  June,  1970,  bookings,  $57,350,000 
came  from  domestic  buyers  and  the  remain- 
ing $l9.5-mllUon  represented  foreign  orders. 

These  orders  for  machine  tools — the  equip- 
ment used  to  build  other  equipment — are 
considered  an  extremely  accurate  indicator 
of  how  many  aseembly  lines  are  being 
planned  by  industry  in  general. 

Thus,  they  usuaUy  give  analysts  an  early 
signal  of  major  changes  in  capital-spending 
intentions.  The  figures  compiled  by  the 
Washington- based  association  count  only  or- 
ders for  new  tools  from  domestic  builders. 

However,  sales  of  foreign  tools  and  used 
machines  in  this  country  are  believed  to  be 
following  a  similar  trend.  The  Machinery 
I3ealers  National  Association  has  reported 
that  sales  of  used  machine  tools  in  May,  the 
latest  available  figure,  were  up  about  2  per 
cent  from  the  April  level  but  were  down  26 
per  cent  from  those  of  May,  1969. 

As  reported  by  the  National  Machine  Tool 
Builders  Association,  orders  for  new,  Ameri- 
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can-made  tools  are  divided  into  those  for 
metal-cutting  and  metal-forming  ma- 
chinery. 

Orders  for  metal-cutting  tools  In  June. 
1970,  were  $61.4-mllllon,  a  gain  of  16.4  per 
cent  from  the  May  level,  but  a  drop  of  46.4 
per  cent  from  the  total  in  June,  1969. 

Bookings  for  metal-forming  machinery  in 
the  latest  month  were  $15,450,000,  down  only 
4.9  per  cent  from  the  May  level  but  off  68.9 
per  cent  from  orders  In  the  year-earlier 
month. 

In  the  first  half  of  this  year,  metal-cutting 
orders  were  $404,400,000,  a  decUne  of  42.9  per 
cent  from  the  level  In  the  1969  first  half. 
Metal-forming  orders  in  the  latest  six 
months  were  $133,250,000,  a  decUne  of  68.8 
per  cent  from  the  1969  level. 

PACE    COICPABED 

Befleoting  the  fact  that  new  orders  were 
received  at  a  much  better  pace  near  the  end 
of  last  year,  shipments  of  finished  ma<diinee 
In  the  latest  half  were  almost  unchanged 
from  those  of  the  first  six  months  of  1969. 

Shipments  in  the  1970  period  were  $806,- 
050,000,  down  leas  than  1  per  cent  from  $806,- 
860,000  in  the  1969  first  half. 

Shipments  In  June,  1970,  were  $143.4-mU- 
lion,  an  Increase  of  1  per  cent  from  $143.2- 
mUlion  in  May.  However,  the  figure  was 
down  11.6  per  cent  from  $162.2-mllUon  In 
June,  1969. 


PROF.  HARDIN  JONES,  OF  THE  UNI- 
VERSITY OF  CALIFORNIA  AT 
BERKELEY,  ON  CAMPUS  VIOLENCE 

(Mr.  SCHERLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cently publicized  memorandum  sent  by 
that  expert  on  campus  violence,  Alex- 
ander Heard,  to  the  President  is  deserving 
of  reply  for  a  number  of  reasons,  chief 
of  which  is  it  served  no  useful  purpose 
and  offered  no  sound  suggestions. 

Fortunately,  all  members  of  the  aca- 
demic community  do  not  feel  as  Presi- 
dent Heard  feels,  either  about  violence  on 
campus  or  about  the  ways  to  cope  with 
it. 

I  have  in  my  possession  a  wire  sent  to 
the  President  by  Prof.  Hardin  Jones  of 
the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley 
and  made  public  by  him.  Professor  Jones 
is  a  different  kind  of  academician  from 
President  Heard. 

I  insert  Professor  Jones'  wire  in  the 
Record: 

Beriielbt,  CALir. 
Dear  Mb.  PREsmENr:  I  am  a  professor  at 
Berkeley.  I  know  the  subject  of  vmrest  on 
the  campuses  through  30  years  of  university 
teaching  and  administration.  I  have  written 
extensively  on  this  subject.  The  report  to 
you  by  Alexander  Heard  is  in  my  opinion, 
invalid  becauee  it  U  largely  self-serving  to 
the  very  political  movement  corrupting  edu- 
cation and  contributing  to  the  student  un- 
rest. There  is  much  evidence  that  this  unrest 
results  from  use  of  the  educational  process 
to  marshal  students  in  a  political  force.  The 
key  issue  allowing  the  corruption  of  educa- 
tion is  that  institutions  so  affected  follow 
the  example  of  Berkeley  and  allow  advocacy 
of  Illegal  activities  using  college  facilities. 
Much  of  this  Is  directed  to  infiuence  stu- 
dents and  to  Involve  them  in  unlawful  ac- 
tivities. The  educational  process  has  become 
a  political  force  for  illegal  social  change  and 
to  propagandize  acceptance  of  social  views 
not  espoused  by  the  people  who  support  these 
tnatltutlons.  I  observe,  too.  that  students  are 


idealistic.  They  can  be  Idealistic  and  misled 
at  tne  same  time.  Certainly  violence  Is  not 
a  civilized  display  of  Idealism.  Your  advisor 
has  not  given  weight  to  the  awfiU  evidence 
that  there  Is  a  minority  of  organized  Marx- 
ists in  education  who  advocate  revolution 
and  other  anti-social  commitments.  The  evi- 
dence is  that  radical  political  pressures  will 
continue  to  oome  from  minorities  of  alien- 
ated students  and  their  faculty  sponsors. 
There  will  continue  to  be  controversy  aa  to 
whether  they  do  or  do  not  r^resent  the 
majority  of  students.  I  believe  that  aU  evi- 
dence points  to  the  likelihood  that  this  dis- 
turbance will  not  stop  with  our  withdrawal 
from  Southeast  Asia.  I  urge  leadership  to 
solve  the  real  problem  of  students.  They  are 
mlseducation  and  the  i»oblema  and  basardB 
created  by  the  confrontation  tactics  of  the 
activists.  I  hope  that  the  Heard  report  Justi- 
fying campus  unrest  will  not  be  expanded  by 
the  Scranton  Commission  to  the  political 
benefits  of  the  revolutionists.  We  should  In- 
stead move  to  lessen  the  blight  in  education 
which  la  also  a  peril  to  our  country. 
Hardin  B.  Jones, 
Profenor  of  Physiology,  Professor  of 
Medical  Physics,  Assistant  Director, 
Donner  Laboratory,  University  of 
California,  Berkeley. 


MISS  KAREN  BOLTON  AND  MISS 
LENNTE  RADEMACHER,  WISCON- 
SIN REPRESENTATIVES  TO  GIRLS 
NATION 

(Mr.  SCHADEBERG  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  I  had  a  most  memorable  experi- 
ence in  meeting  with  the  two  State  of 
Wisconsin  representatives  to  Girls  Na- 
tion, Miss  Karen  Bolton,  age  17,  who  at- 
tends Beloit  Memorial  High  School  in 
Beloit,  and  Miss  Lennie  Rademacher, 
age  17,  who  attends  St.  Catherine's 
High  School  in  Racine.  It  is  a  rare 
honor  to  be  the  Representative  of  both 
State  choices  to  this  program  sponsored 
by  the  American  Legion  Auxiliary. 

These  two  fine  young  women  are  here 
in  Washington  this  week  as  a  result  of 
democratic  elections  made  in  Wisconsin 
Girls  State.  They  were  selected  by  their 
peers  from  the  503  representatives  who 
went  to  Madison  to  participate  in  a  pro- 
gram designed  to  promote  an  imder- 
standing  of  State  government.  They  are 
now  with  us  learning  about  National 
Government  and  practicing  the  proce- 
dures of  democracy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  my  col- 
leagues join  me  in  extending  my  appre- 
ciation to  the  American  Legion  Auxiliary 
for  sponsoring  this  program  in  the  Na- 
tional Capital  since  1947,  and  my  con- 
gratulations to  the  two  refreshing  rep- 
resentatives from  my  First  District.  Wis- 
consin, who  are  representing  the  great 
State  of  Wisconsin  so  well. 


PRANK  STEWART 

(Mr.  LOWENSTEIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  concerned  about  the  case  of  Frank 
Stewart,  a  young  black  man  who  is  under 
indictment  in  Louisiana  for  conspiracy 


to  commit  murder  in  Baton  Rouge 
Parish.  Stewart,  a  former  Peace  Corps 
and  current  VISTA  volunteer,  is  being 
held  in  lieu  of  $100,000  bond  on  a  charge 
of  plotting  the  assassination  of  the 
mayor-president  of  Baton  Rouge.  The 
indictment  grew  solely  out  of  the  testi- 
mony of  a  police  Informer.  The  mayor 
is  alive  and  well;  there  has  been  no  at- 
tempt on  his  life. 

In  his  capacity  as  a  VISTA  volimteer, 
Mr.  Stewart  hsis  been  engaged  in  com- 
munity organizing  in  Baton  Rouge.  He 
has  earned  the  respect  of  his  colleagues 
in  VISTA  and  of  the  black  community 
of  Baton  Rouge,  so  one  inevitable  effect 
of  the  Indictment  has  been  to  exercise 
a  chilling  effect  on  VISTA  and  other 
Federal  smtlpoverty  activities  in  the 
Baton  Rouge  area. 

If  there  has  been  such  a  conspiracy 
and  Mr.  Stewart  is  involved,  he  and  any 
others  who  are  involved  must  be  brought 
to  justice.  But  if  local  officials  are  harass- 
ing leaders  or  organizers  of  the  black 
community — or  if  they  are  attempting  to 
minimize  the  effectiveness  of  Federal  pro- 
grams or  eliminate  altogether  programs 
or  workers  they  do  not  happen  to  like — 
then  such  harassment  cannot  be  toler- 
ated. In  any  event,  I  am  sure  everyone 
will  agree  that  the  constitutional  rights 
of  all  concerned  musst  be  rigorously  pro- 
tected. 

But  the  events  in  East  Baton  Rouge 
have  unusual  national  significance  be- 
cause the  morale  of  VISTA  workers  all 
across  the  country  will  suffer  severely 
if  the  constitutional  rights  of  one  VISTA 
worker — especially  one  as  highly  re- 
garded as  Frank  Stewart — are  denied,  or 
if  it  turns  out  that  a  VISTA  worker  has 
been  subjected  to  official  harassment 
for  doing  his  job  effectively. 

Anyone  who  knows  many  VISTA 
workers  knows  that  they  are  generally 
a  remarkable  group.  The  American  peo- 
ple can  be  proud  that  we  have  produced 
young  people — and  some  not  so  young — 
who  work  gladly  for  subsistence  pay  in 
difficult  circumstances  with  little  or  no 
recognition  to  try  to  help  fellow  citizens 
who  live  in  social  and  economic  adver- 
sity improve  Oie  conditions  of  their  lives. 

For  these  reasons,  I  will  reopen  this 
discussion  tomorrow.  I  hope  that  many 
colleagues  will  Join  in  an  effort  to  estab- 
lish what  the  facts  are  in  this  volatile 
situation,  as  a  necessary  step  toward  as- 
suring justice  and  safety  for  everyone 
involved. 

PANAMA  CANAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Stag- 
gers). Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Burke)  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
once  again  the  Panama  Canal  has  be- 
come the  subject  of  dispute  within  the 
Halls  of  this  Congress.  This  was  brought 
about  by  the  White  House's  recent  desig- 
nation of  Daniel  W.  Hofgren,  a  3  3 -year- 
old  former  Wall  Street  investment  man- 
ager, to  take  over  negotiations  with 
Panama  for  a  new  Atlantic-Pacific  canal. 

In  1967,  I  joined  with  Congressman 
Daniel  Flood,  who  has  spearheaded  Con- 
current Resolution  592  in  the  House  call- 
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ing  for  the  United  States  to  maintain 
and  protect  our  sovereign  rights  and 
jurisdiction  over  the  Panama  Canal  and 
insisting  that  we  in  no  way  forfeit,  cede, 
negotiate,  or  transfer  any  of  these  sover- 
eign rights  or  jurisdiction  to  any  other 
nation  or  international  organization.  My 
action  followed  the  unofficial  announce- 
ment that  the  Johnson  administration 
and  the  Republic  of  Panama  had  reached 
agreement  on  the  contents  of  new  trea- 
ties between  the  two  nations  pertaining 
to  the  control,  construction,  and  defense 
of  the  Panama  Canal. 

I  am  unable  to  understand  the  think- 
ing of  those  who  would  give  away  our 
rights  to  the  Panama  Canal.  Recent  tes- 
timony by  military  experts  before  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  pointed  out  the 
necessity  of  our  maintaining  American 
armed  forces  in  the  Canal  Zone.  At  the 
present  time,  we  maintain  in  the  Canal 
Zone  an  Army  infantry  brigade,  two  Air 
Force  plane  squadrons,  six  air  transports, 
and  a  Navy-provided  L8T.  The  wave  not 
too  long  ago  of  assassinations,  kidnap- 
ings,  riots,  and  other  acts  of  violence 
pointed  out  the  need  when  our  military 
forces  were  called  upon  to  support  the 
civilian  police  during  mass  disturbances. 
I  have  little  doubt  that  the  activities  of 
Communists  and  leftists  operating  in  the 
Canal  Zone  stem  directly  from  Soviet- 
dominated  Communist  Cuba.  The  Soviet 
has  long  considered  the  new  and  unde- 
veloped nations  of  Latin  America  to  be 
fertile  ground  for  their  doctrines  and 
policies  of  economic  and  political  pene- 
tration. 

In  1967,  under  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration, a  three-man  team  was  appointed 
from  Panama  to  negotiate  with  the 
United  States  for  the  three  unsigned 
canal  treaties  which  would  have  recog- 
nized Panama's  sovereignty  over  the 
canal  area,  allow  the  highly  unstable  and 
dubious  Government  of  Panama  to 
jointly  administer  and  defend  the  canal 
along  with  the  United  States,  increase 
the  annual  pa3mients  that  the  United 
States  must  make  to  Panama,  Increase 
the  tolls  on  ships  and  cargoes  using  the 
canal,  and  which  would  have  provided 
for  the  construction  of  a  new  sea -level 
canal  which  would  have  rendered  the 
present  lake  and  lock  canal  unnecessary. 

As  chief  negotiator  on  the  canal,  Mr. 
Hofgren  would  be  directly  under  the  su- 
pervision of  Ambassador  Robert  B.  An- 
derson, Chairman  of  the  Atlantic-Pa- 
cific Interocean  Canal  Study  Commis- 
sion, which  is  the  organization  that  is 
leading  the  proposal  for  a  new  sea-level 
canal.  The  proponents  of  this  new  sea- 
level  canal  must,  in  my  opinion,  bear  a 
large  portion  of  the  responsibility  for  the 
tenuous  situation  which  now  exists  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Panama 
over  the  issue  of  the  canal.  It  is  the  Com- 
mission which  has  steadfastly  ignored 
the  criticism  that  a  new  sea-level  canal 
Is  economically  and  physically  unfeasi- 
ble. Despite  the  fact  there  is  not  one 
shred  of  substantive  evidence  to  their 
arguments  that  the  present  canal  is  ob- 
solete and  subject  to  sabotage  and  nu- 
clear attack,  the  Commission  continues 
Its  relentless  pursuit  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  canal.  It  chooses  to  ignore 


the  fact  that  the  differences  in  the  tidal 
range  of  the  two  sides  of  the  Isthmus, 
measuring  22  inches  on  the  Caribbean 
side  and  22  feet  on  the  Pacific  side,  pre- 
sent serious  navigational  hazards.  It  ig- 
nores the  impossible  engineering  prob- 
lems In  connection  with  the  terrain  of 
Panama.  And  it  completely  ignores  a  re- 
port by  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences that  a  serious  ecological  imbal- 
ance would  result  in  both  bodies  of  water 
if  the  present  fresh  water  barrier  in  the 
present  lock  canal  is  abolished. 

Now,  having  failed  in  their  attempts 
to  jiistify  their  obsession  with  a  new 
canal,  the  Commission  is  trying  other 
routes,  some  through  dense  jungle  foli- 
age so  thick  they  are  apparently  unable 
to  meet  their  5-year  deadline  of  Decem- 
ber 1.  The  Commission  has  requested  an 
extension  for  submitting  its  report  on  a 
new  canal  and  has  asked  for  an  addi- 
tional $1.5  million  to  complete  its  sur- 
vey. The  total  cost  to  the  American  tax- 
payer for  these  jungle  peregrinations 
have  totaled  some  $24  million  to  date. 

The  Commission  is  apparently  equally 
obsessed  with  the  thought  of  using  nu- 
clear power  to  excavate  their  fanciful 
version  of  a  new  sea-level  canal,  despite 
the  fact  an  atomic  explosion  within  10 
miles  of  the  present  Canal  Zone  would 
most  likely  destroy  the  entire  population 
by  nuclear  fallout.  For  this  reason,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  has  declined 
to  lend  its  support  to  the  use  of  atomic 
power  for  the  proposed  digging  of  the 
new  canal. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  nowhere  is 
there  more  than  a  vague  estimate  of  the 
astronomical  price  of  a  new  sea-level 
canal,  although  a  1960  estimate  placed 
the  amount  at  $2,368,500,000.  exclusive 
of  any  Indemnity  to  Panama. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  not  seen  one  shred 
of  evidence  that  the  United  States  should 
abandon  the  present  Panama  Canal.  The 
Congress  has  already  appropriated  $81 
million  for  the  widening  and  deepening 
of  the  summit  channel  of  the  canal  and 
for  new  equipment  and  Ughting.  The  ex- 
isting dual  locks  can  today  be  utilized 
for  the  construction  of  a  third  channel. 
The  Terminal  Lake-Third  Locks  mod- 
ernization would  not  require  any  new 
treaties  with  Panama  but  could  be  car- 
ried out  under  existing  treaties.  Appro- 
priations requests  now  before  the  Con- 
gress In  the  amount  of  $850  million  would 
allow  sufficient  improvement  to  the  canal 
to  serve  all  necessary  sea  traffic  require- 
ments well  into  the  21st  century. 

On  two  previous  occasions — in  1962, 
under  President  Kennedy,  and  in  1964, 
imder  President  Johnson — attempts  by 
the  executive  branch  to  disclaim  our  Na- 
tion's sovereignty  over  the  Panama  Canal 
failed  due  to  the  outcry  from  some  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  an  enraged  Ameri- 
can public  who  are  aghast  at  the  attempt 
by  some  to  weaken  our  treaty  position 
and  surrender  our  historic  rights  to  the 
canal. 

The  United  States  has  had  full  sover- 
eign rights,  power,  and  authority  over 
the  Canal  Zone  territory  and  the  canal 
since  the  Hay-Bunau-Varilla  Treaty  of 
1903.  Not  only  Colombia,  the  sovereign 
of  the  Isthmus  before  Panama's  Inde- 
pendence, but  the  world  has  long  recog- 


nized the  right  of  the  United  States  to 
the  canal  as  "entirely  and  absolute."  It 
is  obvious  that  the  United  States  would 
not  have  assumed  the  responsibility  it 
has  had  since  1901  for  the  construction, 
operation,  and  defense  of  the  Panama 
Canal  without  some  legal  title. 

The  two  major  Issues,  then,  Mr. 
Speaker,  are  the  retention  by  the  United 
States  of  Its  unquestionable  sovereign 
rights  to  the  Canal  Zone  territory  and 
the  canal,  and  the  modernization  of  the 
existing  canal,  which  does  not  require 
any  new  treaty  negotiations. 

The  Constitution  gives  to  the  Con- 
gress, and  to  the  Congress  alone,  the  sole 
authority  to  dispose  of  territory  belong- 
ing to  the  United  States  and  this  is 
clearly  outlined  In  article  IV,  section  3, 
clause  2  of  that  document.  This  provision 
vests  the  power  to  dispose  of  territory 
and  other  property  of  the  United  States 
in  the  entire  Congress — House  and  Sen- 
ate— and  not  in  the  treaty-making 
power  of  our  Oovemment — President  and 
Senate. 

The  continuance  of  our  foreign  policy 
which  dilutes  or  repudiates  entirely  our 
sovereign  rights,  power  and  authority 
with  respect  to  the  canal  might  lead 
eventually  to  the  domination  of  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  by  the  Communists 
and  thereby  place  this  strategic  water- 
way In  the  direct  control  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  consequences  of  such  action 
would  not  only  weaken  the  United 
States  but  the  ultimate  consequences 
would  be  staggering  to  the  imagination. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  unthinkable  that 
anyone  in  our  Nation  could  honestly  be- 
lieve that  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States  would  be  served  in  the  sur- 
rendering of  our  rights  to  the  Panama 
Canal,  or  that  we  should,  with  present 
world  unrest,  make  Panama  an  equal 
partner  with  us  In  the  present  canal  or 
in  any  future  canal  that  might  be  built 
imtil  perhapvs  some  later  time,  which 
certainly  Is  not  now  with  world  condi- 
tions as  they  are. 

The  Panama  Canal  is  a  priceless  asset 
of  the  United  States  in  both  a  military 
and  an  economic  sense,  and  I,  for  one, 
will  never  be  a  party  to  any  agreement 
which  would  authorize  our  surrender  of 
our  sovereign  rights  to  the  canal  at  the 
expense  of  our  national  security  if  I  can 
prevent  It. 


CONGRESSMAN  CRANE  REPORTS 
ON  CON  SON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  Uie  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Crane)  is  recog- 
nized for  45  minutes. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  be- 
gin this  discussion  by  disposing  of  two 
questions  which  were  alluded  to  by  sev- 
eral of  my  colleagues  in  yesterday's  pro- 
ceedings: 

First.  That  I  violated  the  standards  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  that  I 
questioned  the  integrity  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Havtkins)  .  To  any  of  my  colleagues  who 
believe  that  I  questioned  the  integrity  of 
my  colleague.  I  will  simply  and  humbly 
repeat  what  I  told  that  gentleman  per- 
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sonally:  that  there  was  certainly  no  per- 
sonal affront  intended,  and  that  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  question  the  motives  or  the 
integ^ty  of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California. 

Second.  That  I  singled  out  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California  for 
particularly  harsh  treatment,  and  that 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Anderson)  was  somehow — intentionally 
or  inadvertently — ignored.  My  simple  re- 
sponse is  contained  in  the  report  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  U.S.  Involvement 
in  Southeast  Asia.  In  his  supplementary 
views  in  that  document,  the  gentleman 
from  Teimessee  notes: 

A  detailed  report  or  conditions  Is  con- 
tained m  the  Supplementary  Views  of  Con- 
gressman Hawkins.' 

In  the  effort  by  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  investigate  the  question  of  pos- 
sible inhumane  or  brutal  treatment  of 
prisoners  in  the  prison  at  Con  Son  Is- 
land, it  is  vitally  Important  for  all  of 
us  to  make  sure  our  attention  Is  focused 
on  that  problem  rather  than  on 
personalities. 

In  this  connection,  we  have  previously 
heard  the  testimony  of  these  two  of  our 
colleagues  who  visited  the  prison  on 
July  2.  I  visited  the  same  prison  20  days 
later,  and  csm  only  report  what  I  saw. 

Permit  me  to  focus  for  a  moment  on 
the  attitude  with  which  I  embarked 
upon  my  visit  to  Con  Son.  My  expecta- 
tions were  to  a  large  extent  based  on 
what  I  had  read:  no  accoimts  in  the 
media  that  I  now  know  to  have  been 
somewhat  less  than  accurate.  For  ex- 
ample, I  had  read  in  the  Economist  that 
the  tiger  cages  were  "pits  dug  by  the 
French." '  Imagine  my  surprise  when 
the  tiger  cages  turned  out  to  be  two- 
story,  above-ground  buildings — not  pits 
at  all. 

I  had  also  seen  photographs  like  the 
pair  on  page  27  of  Life  magazine  of 
July  17,  1970.'  Let  me  emphasize  that 
this  is  a  pair  of  photos — virtually  every- 
one with  whom  I  have  discussed  this  ar- 
ticle had  assiuned  them  to  be  a  single 
picture  of  a  single  cell  housing  seven 
inmates.  In  fact,  they  are  two  photos  of 
separate  cells  with  three  and  four  In- 
mates, respectively. 

Another  example:  my  distinguished 
colleague  (Mr.  Hawkins)  has  described 
the  island  as  "remote."'  Actually,  Con 
Son  is  a  weekend  retreat  from  Saigon 
for  both  Vietnamese  and  American  citi- 
zens, who  swim  and  fish  off  its  lush, 
tropical  shoreline,  a  mere  50  miles  from 
the  mainland. 

The  charges  that  have  been  made  re- 
garding conditions  at  Con  Son  prison 
can  be  considered  in  two  groups:  those 
pertaining  to  physical  conditions,  and 
those  that  have  to  do  with  the  treatment 
of  the  prisoners.  Let  us  examine  them 
in  turn. 


CONDITIONS    AT    CON     SON 

The  "tiger  cages"  have  been  reported 
to  be  cells  of  inadequate  size,  filthy, 
stupefyingly  hot,  and  lacking  ventila- 
tion.' The  report  of  the  five  students  who 
had  been  in  the  tiger  cages  at  Con  Son 
indicated  that  rain  water  poured  into 
these  cages  through  the  tile  roof.' 

According  to  Life  magazine,  the  July 
2  visitors  gained  the  impression  that  "all 
the  prisoners  were  sick:  with  TB,  open 
sores,  eye  diseases,  and  malnutrition." ' 
It  was  reported  that  lime  dust  was  used 
to  quell  rebellion  on  the  part  of  prison- 
ers." The  "Report  of  the  Five  Students" 
further  tells  us  that  they  regiilarly  sus- 
tained beatings,  and  were  fed  rice  con- 
taining sand  and  pebbles.'  It  has  been 
further  charged  that  the  prisoners  were 
so  parsilyzed  from  being  shackled  that 
few  of  them  could  stand.'"  Life  states 
that  they  were  forced  to  eat  insects  and 
the  like.'" 

It  is  extraordinary  how  different  were 
the  conditions  that  I  observed  on  my 
visit  only  20  days  later.  I  had  the  oppor- 
timity  to  inspect  both  the  "tiger  cages" 
and  the  "cow  cages,"  which  the  earlier 
visitors  admittedly  did  not  see.  Permit 
me  to  describe  what  I  saw. 

The  tiger  cages  measure  5V2  feet  in 
width,  101/2  feet  in  length,  and  10  feet 
from  floor  to  ceiling.  One  enters  through 
a  door  at  ground  level.  There  are  no  win- 
dows in  the  walls,  but  the  bars  are  at  the 
ceiling  of  the  cell.  Two-thirds  of  the  cell 
at  ground  level  is  elevated  approximately 
1  foot.  It  is  on  this  platform  that  the 
prisoners  sleep  on  straw  mats.  At  the 
ground  level  in  each  cell  is  a  small 
wooden  box  which  serves  as  a  latrine  and 
is  covered  and  is  emptied  once  a  day.'' 

Anchored  in  the  cement  of  the  elevated 
platform  is  a  metal  bar  almost  flush  with 
the  platform.  This  is  for  manacling  pris- 
oners between  the  hours  of  5  p.m.  and  6 
a.m.'^  Colonel  Ve  indicated  that  this  is 
necessary  for  security  reasons.  After  in- 
specting the  doors  to  most  of  the  cells,  I 
concluded  his  concern  for  security  was 
valid  since  a  solid  kick  on  most  of  the 
doors  would  open  them. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  none  of 
the  guards  at  Con  Son  prison  are  armed 
and  the  prisoner-guard  ratio  is  100  to  1, 
in  contrast  to  the  Cook  County.  111.,  jail 
where  the  ratio  is  7  to  1.  The  escape  of 
these  hard-core  Vietcong  prisoners  from 


1  Select  Committee  on  United  States  In- 
volvement in  Southeast  Asia,  Report  togeth- 
er with  Supplemental  Views  (Qlst  Congress, 
Second  Session,  Report  No.  81-1276),  p.  62. 

°  The  Economist,  July  18,  1970.  p.  42. 

*Li/e  Magazine,  July  17,  1970.  p.  27. 

•  Op.  cit.,  Select  Committee,  "Supplemen- 
tal Views"  of  Augustus  Hawkins,  p   33. 


»  Op.  cit..  Life,  p.  27. 

a  Select  Committee  Report,  p.  39  ("Report 
of  5  Students  who  have  returned  from  On 
Son  Prison,"  Exhibit  In  Support  of  Views  of 
Mr.  Hawkins).  In  fact,  as  my  photos  clearly 
show,  the  roof  was  not  tile,  but  sheet  metal 
with  an  Inside  layer  of  wood. 

'  Op.  at.,  Life,  p.  27. 

"  Ibid.  . 

>Op.  at.,  "Report  of  the  5  Students  .  .«." 
pp.  39,  41. 

>'  Op.  at..  Life,  p.  27. 

"  Jbid. 

"  Don  Luce,  "The  Tiger  Cages  of  Con  Son," 
Congressional  Record,  July  28,  1970,  p,  26007. 

"The  "Report  of  5  Students  .  .  ."  states 
that  the  cage  Is  about  3  meters  (10  feet) 
long  and  IVi  meters  (5  feet)  wide.  ".  .  .  and 
that  the  prisoners'  legs  were  shackled  to  a 
metal  rod  about  4  or  5  meters  (14  to  17  feet) 
long."  P,  38.  MathematlcaUy,  It  la  Impossible 
for  the  rod  to  be  this  long  Inside  a  single  cell. 


their  cells  could  prove  to  be  a  very  real 
security  threat. 

Each  cell,  in  addition,  contains  a  bucket 
of  water  for  laimdering  articles  and 
bathing.  Clotheslines  were  strung  in  the 
cells  where  prisoners  had  laundered  arti- 
cles and  they  were  hung  to  dry.  Each 
prisoner  had  a  flight  bag  containing  per- 
sonal belongings  hanging  from  the  walls, 
and  there  were  other  personal  articles 
such  as  eating  utensils,  bowls,  and  em- 
broidery work  which  is  done  by  prisoners 
to  sell  to  acquire  money  to  buy  special 
articles  periodically  from  the  prison  can- 
tc6n  ** 

The  walls  of  the  prison  are  concrete, 
approximately  1  ^.^  feet  in  thickness.  Con 
Son  Island  is  at  9'  N.  latitude.  It  is  hot 
and  htunid  most  of  the  year.  There  is  one 
rather  large  window  at  the  second  floor 
level  for  every  two  cells,  and  there  are 
airspaces  in  the  doors  to  the  cells.  At 
no  place  in  the  "tiger  cages"  does  the  sun 
hit  the  prisoners  directly,  although  there 
is  ample  diffused  light  throughout.  Since 
the  concrete  walls,  IV2  feet  thick,  would 
act  as  Insulation  against  the  heat,  one 
can  readily  see  that  for  the  cells  to  be 
"stupefyingly  hot"  that  it  would  have  to 
be  even  more  "stupefyingly  hot"  outside. 

I  saw  no  evidence  of  filth  on  the  floors 
of  the  cells.  The  waUs  had  not  been 
freshly  repainted  but  were  not  particu- 
larly dirty,  and  there  was  even  less  foul 
odor  than  a  westerner  generally  detects 
in  the  riceflelds  of  the  mainland. 

PRISONER    CONDITIONS 

As  for  the  condition  of  the  prisoners 
themselves,  I  saw  no  evidence  of  mal- 
nutrition, no  evidence  of  eye  infections, 
no  evidence  of  open  sores  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  male  prisoner  with  a  small 
bandaid  on  his  cheek  bone,  and  no  evi- 
dence of  paralysis  of  limbs  except  for 
one  yoimg  girl  who  explained  to  me  that 
her  inability  to  use  her  limbs  traced 
back  to  an  incident  antedating  her  ar- 
rival on  the  island  of  Con  Son  by  6 
months.  I  saw  all  of  the  women  prison- 
ers— over  300  of  them — and  approxi- 
mately 50  of  the  men.  The  latter  are  now 
all  housed  in  the  "cow  cages."  I  saw  no 
prisoners  with  any  evidence  of  beatings, 
and  none  of  the  prisoners  I  spoke  to 
mentioned  anything  about  physical  beat- 
ings. I  saw  no  prisoners  with  evidence  of 
bruises  or  abrasions  on  ankles  or  wTists 
from  manacles. 

The  "cow  cages"  are  so  called  because 
they  are  located  in  close  proximity  to  a 
cattle  feeding  shed.  They  are  square 
rooms  measuring  approximately  12  feet 
by  12  feet.  There  are  no  ceilings  mi 
these  rooms  but  the  ceiling  space  is 
covered  with  taut  barbed  wire  at  an 
elevation  of  approximately  8  feet.  This 
is  to  permit  maximum  ventilation  be- 
tween ceiling  level  and  the  rafters.  Each 
cell  has  one  window  near  the  ceiling 
measuring  approximately  3  feet  by  2 
feet  that  is  barred  and  looks  out  upon 
the  yard  in  front  of  the  building.  These 
buildings  are  also  of  concrete.  _ 

There  were  eight  prisoners  in  each  of 


"Assorted  eating  utensils  and  bowls  are 
clearly  visible  In  the  lower  picture  In  Life 
(op.  cit.)  p.  27. 
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the  cow  cage  cells  I  visited.  All  of  the 
prisoners  appeared  to  be  in  good  health 
and  not  undernourished.  In  fact,  clad 
as  most  of  them  were  in  undershorts, 
it  was  apparent  that  some  of  them  car- 
ried excess  weight.  I  have  photographs 
available  taken  inside  the  cells  of  prison- 
ers that  will  verify  this  point. 

I  am  in  no  more  position  to  comment 
on  the  alleged  mistreatment  of  prison- 
ers based  upon  hearsay  than  are  those 
who  visited  the  prison  on  July  2  of  this 
year.  I  can,  however,  comment  on  both 
condition  of  the  cells  and  condition  of 
the  prisoners  which  was,  of  course,  ob- 
servable to  me. 

COm.D    THX    PRISONIKS    HAVE    BKEN     BWITCHEai 

The  question  arose  1ft  my  mind  during 
my  visit  as  to  the  possibility  that  a  dif- 
ferent set  of  prisoners  had  been  moved 
Into  the  cells  than  those  who  had  been 
there  on  July  2.  There  are  approxi- 
mately 9,500  prisoners  on  the  island  of 
Con  Son,  slightly  over  300  of  whom  are 
women. 

Since  the  U.S.  Navy  patrols  the  water- 
ways between  Con  Son  Island  and  the 
mainland,  a  distance  of  approximately 
50  miles;  and  since  the  Island  is  depend- 
ent upon  the  U.S.  Government  for  air 
transportation;  and  since  the  transpor- 
tation of  the  300  odd  women  from  Chi 
Hoa  prison  to  Con  Son  8  months  ago 
represented  a  rather  major  logistical 
problem;  I  cannot  conceive  that  there 
has  been  a  switch  of  the  300  odd  women 
who  were  there  on  July  2  with  300  others 
during  the  time  that  elapsed  between 
July  2  and  July  22.  In  addition,  our  AID 
officials,  Mr.  Frank  Walton  and  Mr. 
Randolph  Berkeley,  who  accompanied  my 
colleagues  on  their  visit  on  July  2  and 
myself  on  July  22,  and  in  the  interim 
made  another  visit  to  the  Island  to  in- 
spect the  tiger  cages  and  cow  cages, 
testified  to  the  fact  that  they  recognized 
prisoners  who  were  there  during  all 
three  of  their  visits. 

Mr.  Donald  Luce,  the  journalist  who 
acted  as  translator  to  the  two  members 
of  the  select  committee,  has  since  writ- 
ten to  my  distingiiished  colleague  from 
California.  He  very  accurately  states 
why  it  would  have  been  very  difficult  for 
the  South  Vietnamese  Government  to 
change  prisoners: 

I  tblnk  we  can  be  sure  that  the  press  here 
will  carefully  watch  prison  conditions." 

With  a  vigilant  press,  and  with  a  large 
logistic  problem  involved,  and  with  the 
eyewitness  ticoounts  of  various  officials, 
I  believe  it  highly  imlikely  that  a  change 
of  prisoners  could  have  taken  place.  If 
any  suggestion  is  made  that  a  change 
did  take  place,  the  burden  of  proof 
should  fall  on  those  who  maintain  that  a 
switch  was  made. 

Permit  me  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  distinguished  back- 
grounds of  the  two  gentlemen  who  direct 
U.S.  activity  in  this  area: 

raAXK   ■.   WALTON 

Mr.  Prank  E.  Walton  is  serving  his 
second  tour  of  duty  as  the  Chief  Public 
Safety  Advisor  to  Vietnam  in  the  Agency 


»  Letter  from  Don  Luce  to  the  Hon<»«bte 
Augustus  M.  Hawkins,  CoMcmxsaioifAL 
Rkosb,  July  28.  1970,  p.  26006. 
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for  International  Development,  having 
served  in  that  capacity  from  1959  to  1964 
and  having  returned  to  the  post  in  April 
1969,  after  an  interim  assignment  sis 
Chief  of  the  Vietnam  Division  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Public  Safety,  AID,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Mr.  Walton  came  to  Federal  Govern- 
ment service  after  serving  for  23  years 
with  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department 
and  the  Los  Angeles  Coimty  Sheriff's  Of- 
fice as  a  law  enforcement  officer  in  all 
phases  of  police  operations,  supervision, 
administration,  training,  and  correc- 
tions. He  holds  a  B.S.  in  police  science 
and  administration  and  an  M.S.  in  gov- 
enunent. 

His  experience  included  2  years  in 
command  of  the  Los  Angeles  Police 
Training  Academy  and  a  period  as  dep- 
uty chief  in  charge  of  corrections  for  Los 
Angeles  County  for  a  confinement  sys- 
tem of  10  division  jails,  a  main  jail  and 
a  rehabilitation  center. 

RANDOLPH  CASTEB  BSRKELET,  JB. 

Randolph  C.  Berkeley,  Jr.,  the  Chief 
of  the  Correction  and  Detention  Branch 
and  Division,  Public  Safety  Directorate 
of  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment in  Saigon,  Is  a  retired  career  Ma- 
rine Corps  colonel  who  entered  on  active 
duty  with  the  Marines  directly  upon  his 
graduation  from  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy 
in  1938.  He  served  in  increasingly  respon- 
sible posts,  being  assigned  to  Cherry 
Point  and  Camp  Lejeune,  N.C.,  as  chief 
of  staff  and  commanding  officer  in  1958 
and  rising  to  the  top  Marine  intelligence 
position  at  Marine  Corps  Headquarters, 
Washington,  D.C.  in  1961.  which  post  he 
held  at  the  time  of  his  retirement  from 
active  duty  in  1965. 

His  varied  experience  throughout  his 
Marine  Corps  career,  including  command 
intelligence  and  counterintelligence  as- 
signments in  the  early  1960's  and  com- 
mand aviation  assignments  throughout 
the  1950's,  makes  him  uniquely  qualified 
for  the  administrative  duties  involved  in 
overseeing  the  prisoner  detention  pro- 
gram in  South  Vietnam. 

A  part  of  the  debate  on  this  issue  ap- 
parently centers  on  the  credibility  of 
their  testimony.  It  strikes  me  as  not  al- 
together proper  to  draw  conclusions  as 
to  conditions  at  Con  Son  Island  without 
having  had  the  advantage  of  talking  to 
these  two  gentlemen  who  were  eyewit- 
nesses during  the  July  2  visit  as  well  as 
the  July  22  visit.  In  addition  to  these 
gentlemen,  three  other  Americans  ac- 
companied me  on  my  visit  to  the  prison: 
Mr.  James  Nach,  embassy  political  officer, 
Lt.  Carl  Mallet,  U.S.  Navy,  and  Sp4c.  A. 
Hill,  who  took  photographs  of  the  prison 
during  my  entire  visit.  These  are  un- 
usually clear  and  detailed  pictures  of 
both  the  "tiger"  and  "cow"  cages,  and 
of  other  parts  of  the  prison. 

INTERVIEWS  WITH  PRISONERS 

The  prisoners  in  these  cells  at  Con  Son 
are  there,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Lt.  Col.  Nguyen  Van  Ve,  and  by  the  ad- 
mission of  the  32  whom  I  interviewed,  for 
two  reasons: 

First,  they  were  imprisoned  under  the 
An  Tri  law  of  the  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment, which  enables  the  government  of 
Saigon,  working  through  provincial  se- 


curity committees  at  the  local  level,  to 
Jail  Vietnamese  citizens  suspected  of 
Vietcong — National  Liberation  Front — 
associations  for  a  period  of  up  to  2  years 
and  reserves  to  the  government  the  power 
to  secure  extensions  at  the  convenience 
of  the  government. 

Second,  there  is  a  rule  at  Con  Son 
prison  that  all  prisoners  must  salute  the 
flag  of  the  Government  of  South  Viet- 
nam. The  prisoners  in  the  "tiger  cages" 
and  "cow  cages"  had  refused  to  do  this. 

There  is  a  tiiird  point  that  should  be 
mentioned  about  the  women  prisoners  at 
Con  Son:  they  had  instigated  a  riot  in 
the  prison  of  Chi  Hoa  in  Saigon  8  months 
earlier,  which  was  the  immediate  cause 
of  their  transfer  to  Con  Son. 

I  thhik  it  is  important  to  realize  in  this 
context  that  I  spent  approximately  2^/2 
hours  talking  to  prisoners  in  the  tiger 
cages  and  cow  cages  in  contrast  to  the 
one-half  hour  spent  by  the  earlier  dele- 
gation. This  means  I  had  a  five  times 
greater  period  in  which  to  interrogate 
prisoners.  I  indicated  to  the  prisoners 
that  I  was  not  a  representative  of  the 
American  military  but  rather  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  U.S.  Government.  I  en- 
couraged them  to  talk  but  I  did  not  ask 
specific  questions  that  might  be  consid- 
ered "loaded."  I  had  the  services  of  three 
interpreters — one  American  and  two 
Vietnamese  nationals — rather  than  a 
single  source.  All  of  those  to  whom  I 
spoke  acknowledged  membership  in  the 
National  Liberation  Front  and  were 
proud  of  that  fact.  The  major  preoc- 
cupation of  each  of  the  32  prisoners  to 
whom  I  spoke  was  politics.  All  of  them 
indicated  their  opposition  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam.  They  were 
also  critical  of  the  United  States  for 
providing  military  support  to  South 
Vietnam  against  both  the  National  Lib- 
eration Front  and  the  Government  of 
NorUi  Vietnam.  Several  prisoners  indi- 
cated their  loyalty  to  the  Government  of 
North  Vietnam. 

On  the  second  point,  one  may  reason- 
ably question  Colonel  Ve's  insistence  that 
all  prisoners  at  Con  Son  salute  the  flag. 
Still,  all  prisons  have  their  rules,  and 
conformity  to  this  rule  by  any  prisoner 
would  result  in  his  transfer  out  of  either 
the  tiger  cages  or  the  cow  cages.  The 
action  of  defiance  of  this  particular  regu- 
lation at  Con  Son  by  prisoners  in  the  iso- 
lation cells  was  a  voluntary  one.  In  the 
Interviews  I  had  with  20  women  and  12 
male  prisoners,  they  took  pride  in  their 
refusal  to  honor  the  flag  that  represents 
a  government  they  view  as  iniquitous. 

Specifically  regarding  the  women  pris- 
oners, their  attempts  to  generate  a  prison 
riot  at  Chi  Hoa — near  Saigon — ^provide 
yet  another  evidence  of  their  commit- 
ment to  offer  as  much  resistance  as  a 
prisoner  can  to  his  captor.  Resistance,  of 
course,  is  the  prerogative  of  any  prisoner. 
But,  as  I  said,  it  was  for  this  action  that 
the  women  were  transferred  to  Con  Son 
Island. 

Some  of  the  prisoners  indicated  their 
displeasure  with  the  prison  diet.  The  18- 
year-old  English-speaking  girl  showed 
me  some  dried  flsh  she  had  in  a  small 
plastic  bag  as  proof  of  the  impalatability 
of  the  prison  fare.  However,  the  dried 
flsh  she  produced  was  the  same  type  of 
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dried  flsh  I  saw  prisoners  in  Camp  4,  out- 
side the  tiger  cage  and  cow  cage  areas, 
eating  with  their  rice. 

Some  prisoners  Indicated  that  prior  to 
2  weeks  before  my  visit  they  did  not  have 
enough  water  for  bathing  purposes.  This 
has  been  corrected. 

None  of  the  prisoners  mentioned  an 
insufficiency  of  drinking  water. 

Quite  significantly.  I  believe,  not  a 
single  prisoner  raised  the  question  of  the 
use  of  lime  dust  to  quell  unruly  prisoners. 
The  use  of  lime  dust,  I  have  been  in- 
formed, is  not  novel  in  that  area  of  the 
world.  It  is.  in  fact,  apparently  a  cheap 
substitute  for  tear  gas  such  as  we  use  in 
the  United  States  and  is  considered  pref- 
erable since  it  can  be  localized  more  ef- 
fectively than  can  tear  gas. 

When  I  spoke  to  the  attractive  18-year- 
old  English-speaking  woman  previously 
mentioned,  a  self -admitted  member  of 
the  National  Liberation  Front,  she  ex- 
plained to  me  that  she  was  an  idealist, 
that  she  viewed  the  government  in 
Saigon  as  oppressive,  that  she  had  been 
jailed  without  trial  by  that  government 
and,  therefore,  would  not  honor  the  fiag 
of  that  government.  I  explained  to  her 
that  one  must  pay  a  price  for  such 
idealism  and,  in  this  instance,  the  price 
was  confinement  in  her  isolation  cell.  She 
acknowledged  to  me  that  she  obeyed  cer- 
tain rules  as  a  member  of  the  National 
Liberation  Front.  I  pointed  out  to  her 
that  we  all  live  imder  rules,  and  that  now 
she  was  in  a  position  where  she  had  to 
obey  the  rules  of  Con  Son  prison  or  else 
continue  her  defiance  within  the  confines 
of  her  isolation  cell.  She  indicated  to  me 
that  she  preferred  to  carry  on  her  pri- 
vate war  in  this  manner,  which  is  her 
choice. 

The  question  legitimately  arises  as  to 
whether  there  was  not  an  attempt  by 
the  prison  authorities  to  clean  conditions 
up  between  July  2  and  July  22  when  I 
visited.  In  response  to  that  suggestion, 
let  me  offer  the  following :  First.  virtuaUy 
the  only  physical  change  in  the  cells  that 
could  have  occurred  in  that  interim  was 
that  the  floors  coxild  have  been  swept. 
There  was  no  evidence,  as  I  Indicated 
earlier,  of  fresh  paint  or  whitewash  on 
the  walls.  The  cells  could  not  have  been 
made  noticeably  cooler.  Regarding  the 
condition  of  the  prisoners,  their  reported 
malnutrition  could  not  be  cured  in  less 
than  3  we^u.  Open  sores  cannot  be 
healed  in  less  than  3  weeks  and 
paralysis  of  limbs  cannot  be  remedied  in 
less  than  3  weeks.  As  for  the  reported 
TB  cases,  I  saw  approximately  16  women 
in  the  dispensary  across  the  yard  from 
the  barracks  containing  the  tiger  cages, 
all  of  whom  were  suffering  from  TB,  all 
of  whom  are  under  treatment,  and  all  of 
whom  are  seen  by  a  doctor  on  a  weekly 
basis.  I  examined  the  records  of  the  or- 
derly in  charge  of  requisitioning  emd  dis- 
pensing medicine  for  the  tiger  cages.  His 
books  are  well  kept  and  entries  made 
every  10  days.  I  Inspected  entries  for  the 
last  8  months.  He  indicated  that  there 
are  some  shortages  of  medicines,  partic- 
ularly streptc«nycln  and  penicillin,  but 
an  examinatiOTi  of  his  books  revealed 
that  approximately  90  percent  of  needed 
supplies  was  routinely  filled  and  the  10- 


percent    shortage,    I    suspect,    Is    true 
throughout  most  of  South  Vietnam. 

AN    TRI   LAW 

The  An  Tri  law  offends  the  sensibili- 
ties of  most  Americans.  But  it  must  be 
recognized  that  every  government  re- 
serves unto  itself  the  right  to  protect 
itself  against  destruction. 
•  In  oiu:  own  Constitution,  under  article 
1,  section  9,  the  denial  of  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  is  permitted  in  times  of  internal 
insurrection  or  extemsd  aggression."  Un- 
der this  provision  of  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion, President  Abraham  Lincoln  made 
thousands  of  political  arrests  without 
beneflt  of  counsel  and  without  beneflt  of 
trial  during  the  Civil  War. 

More  recently,  in  the  memory  of  most 
of  those  here  present,  during  a  time  of 
emergency,  we  arrested  the  entire  Jap- 
anese population  of  our  Nation  not  be- 
cause of  any  suspicion  of  Individuals,  but 
simply  because  they  were  Japanese. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  Americans  look 
back  on  either  one  of  these  examples  with 
pride;  it  does,  however,  suggest  that  dur- 
ing times  of  national  emergency,  when 
the  Nation  has  been  under  attack,  we 
have  resorted  to  the  exercise  of  this 
prerogative,  which  governments  have  al- 
ways claimed,  and  we  are  not  in  a  very 
good  position  to  describe  "actions  of  this 
sort  (as)  characteristic  of  totalitarian 
dictatorships,  not  democratic  societies."  " 
No  one  denies  that  there  were  any 
number  of  Innocent  Individuals  who  suf- 
fered in  these  United  States  by  these  ac- 
tions, and  there  are  imdoubtedly  in- 
stances in  South  Vietnam  today  where 
innocents  have  been  jailed  under  the  An 
Tri  law.  But  when  one  considers  that 
the  Government  of  South  Vietnam  has 
been  under  consistent  attack  since  1956, 
and  when  one  considers  fiu-ther  that  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  have  had  14 
years'  experience  at  seLf-govemment  In- 
stead of  several  centuries,  it  is  not  rea- 
sonable to  condemn  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government  for  an  action  that 
has  in  our  own  recent  past  been  exercised 
by  a  government  "of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people." 

AN    OFTER    TO    LITE    MAGAZINE 

I  will  publicly  state  that  if  life  maga- 
zine is  so  inclined,  it  can  pay  me  $10,000, 
the  simi  reportedly  paid  to  Mr.  Tom 
''fiarkin,  for  my  more  distinct  and  su- 
perior photographs  taken  on  July  22,  and 
that  I  will  in  turn  contribute  that  $10,- 
000  to  the  purchase  of  streptomycin  and 
penlcilUn  for  the  prisoners  on  Con  Son 
Island.  Mr.  Harkin  Informed  the  con- 
gressional conmiittee  when  they  re- 
quested the  photographs  he  took  of  the 
tiger  cages  that  he  would  not  give  them 
up  because  he  had  "a  higher  obligation 
to  those  500  human  beings  who  are 
Jammed  in  those  cages."  "  I  submit  Mr. 
Harkin's  humanitarian  instincts  would 
flnd  their  greatest  gratification  in  joining 
with  me  in  this  worthy  effort  by  contrib- 

"  Article  1,  section  B  of  the  Constitution 
reads,  in  part:  "The  Privilege  of  the  Writ  of 
Habeas  Corpus  shall  not  be  suspended,  unless 
when  In  Cases  of  RebeUlon  or  Invasion  the 
public  Safety  may  reqvilre  It." 

"  Joint  statement  of  Messrs.  Moss  and  Beld, 
July  23,  1970,  page  I  (mlmeo). 

"  Op.  dt.,  Life,  p.  2A. 


uting  his  $10,000  to  the  purchase  of  med- 
icin«  and  food  for  the  prisoners.  Surely, 
considering  the  fact  that  there  is  always 
suffering  in  any  prison  system.  Con  Son 
not  excluded,  no  one  would  want  to  make 
pecuniary  gain  from  the  misfortune  of 
others. 

CONCLtTStON 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  permit  me 
to  make  the  following  observations: 

First.  The  An  Tri  law  may  be  a  serious 
restriction  on  individual  rights  as  we 
in  America  know  them,  but  the  war  in 
Vietnam  is  serious  too.  Clearly,  this  law 
has  precedents  throughout  the  history  of 
democracies  including  our  own. 

Second.  If  conditions  at  the  South 
Vietnamese  prisons  need  improving,  and 
I  believe  they  do,  let  us  constructively 
suggest  how  they  might  best  be  per- 
formed without  indicting  a  whole  gov- 
eriunent  and  a  whole  people  who  are  try- 
ing, under  very  adverse  circumstances,  to 
bviild  a  viable  democracy. 

Third.  Those  who  would  encourage  the 
United  States  to  exercise  still  more  in- 
fluence over  the  South  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment's action — such  as  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Tennessee 
does  "—should  realize  that  they  cannot 
have  it  both  ways.  If  the  United  States 
is  to  disengage  and  "Vietnamize"  the 

war as  I  believe  it  should— it  will  have 

less  and  less  influence  over  the  actions 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  Government. 
In  other  words,  we  cannot  have  a  disen- 
gagement and  a  "puppet"  government 
in  Saigon — as  some  unfortunately  de- 
scribe the  Thieu-Ky  regime — at  the 
same  time. 

I  have  not  attempted  to  whitewash 
conditions  at  the  Con  Son  prison.  I  went 
there,  after  hearing  the  reports  made  by 
earlier  visitors,  expecting  the  worst.  I 
was  most  surprised  at  what  I  saw.  In 
fact,  it  even  caused  me  to  consider  the 
possibility  of  a  rotation  of  prisoners  for 
show.  It  was  only  after  realizing  that 
this  would  have  been  impossible  with  the 
female  prisoners  and  at  least  unlikely 
with  the  men  that  I  felt  impelled  to 
elaborate  on  the  conditions  I  found.  I  do 
not  presume  to  do  so  In  any  official 
capacity.  I  went  to  Con  Son,  and  I  have 
reported  what  I  saw  there,  as  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  concerned  that  the  cause  of 
full  information  and  of  truth  be  served. 


CORPS  OF  ENGINEERS  SHOULD  IN- 
FORM POLLUTERS  OF  REQUIRE- 
MENTS OF  1899  REFUSE  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  is  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  prepared  a  tabulation 
of  existing  corps  permits  for  industrial 
waste  discharges  into  the  Nation's  nav- 
igable waterways  since  enswitment  of  the 
1899  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act.  That  study 
showed  that  there  are  no  existing  corps 
permits  in  22  States.  Also  in  all  but  three 
States,  there  are  less  than  25  existing 
permits  for  such  discharges. 


"Op.  dt.,  "Supplementary  Views  of  Eepx. 
Wm.  R.  Anderson  .  .  ."  Eeport  of  the  Select 
Committee,  p.  62. 
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Yet  we  know  that  there  are  thousands 
of  other  industrial  polluters  discharging 
wastes  into  our  waterways  who  have 
failed  to  obtain  a  corps  permit  and  are 
violating  the  1899  law.  It  Is  for  this  rea- 
son that  I  yesterday  sent  a  letter  to  the 
corps  urging  it  to  begin  now  to  conduct 
a  program  of  notifying  these  polluters 
of  their  obligations  under  the  1899  law. 
This  should  be  accomplished  by  the  most 
expeditious  means  pwssible,  "through  the 
news  media,  correspondence  with  various 
industrial  and  trade  associations,  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers,"  and 
other  equally  effective  means. 

If  the  discharger  complies  with  the 
1899  law  and  applies  for  a  permit,  he 
will  have  to  obtain  a  certificate  from 
the  appropriate  State  water  pollution 
control  agency  pursuant  to  section  21(b), 
only  this  year  added  to  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  When  a 
State  grants  a  certificate,  it  certifies  that 
the  applicant's  activity  "will  be  conducted 
in  a  manner  which  wUl  not  violate"  ap- 
plicable Federal,  State,  or  local  water 
quality  standards.  No  corps  permit  shall 
be  granted  until  the  certification  is 
granted  or  waived.  Without  a  permit,  the 
discharger  can  no  longer  discharge  his 
wastes  and  pollute  our  waterways. 

I  believe  this  little-used  law  will  greatly 
complement  our  water  pollution  control 
laws  and  bring  us  much  closer  to  the 
ultimate  goal  of  clean  water. 

I  append  the  text  of  the  letter  I  sent 
to  the  Corps  of  Engineers  on  July  28, 
1970: 

JULT  38,  1970. 
Lt.  Gen.  P.  J.  Clarkx. 

Chief  of  Engiruer*.  Department  of  the  Army, 
Washington,  D.C. 

D«AR  Oknerax,  Cuuuu:  Your  letter  of 
June  24.  1970,  enclosed  at  our  request,  data 
in  tabular  form  on  existing  permits  issued 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  for  Industrial  waste 
discharges  into  navigable  waterways  since 
enactment  of  the  1899  Refuse  Act  (Table  A), 
and  for  dredged  materials  since  January  1. 
1965  (Table  B). 

Table  A  shows  that  there  are  no  existing 
Corps  permits  for  industrial  wastes  In  22 
States  (Arizona,  Colorado,  Connecticut. 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Maine,  Maryland,  Michigan, 
Montana.  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Hamp- 
shire, New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  Ohio. 
Oklahoma,  Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota, 
Utah,  Virginia,  Weat  Virginia,  and  Wyo- 
ming). In  Massachusetts,  the  only  existing 
Coips  permit  was  suspended  on  February  13. 
1970,  because  of  unspecified  complaints  by 
State  officials.  Except  for  New  Jersey,  Cali- 
fornia, and  Louisiana,  there  are  leas  than  2S 
existing  Corps  permits  for  Industrial  waste 
discharges  in  each  of  the  remaining  States 
and  Puerto  Rico.  The  dischargers  covered  in- 
clude some  of  the  Nation's  producers  of  pulp 
and  paper,  synthetic  fibers,  chemicals,  petro- 
leum products,  steel  and  aluminum. 

This  meager  number  of  existing  Corps  per- 
mits Issued  for  the  discharge  of  Industrial 
wastes  Is  disgraceful,  when  one  contem- 
plates the  numerous  industries  In  each  State 
that  undoubtedly  discharge  pollutants  into 
our  waterways.  The  time  has  long  passed  for 
theee  industries  to  stop  flouting  the  1890  law 
and  to  either  comply  with  It  and  the  regula- 
tions Issued  thereunder,  or  to  cease  dis- 
charging their  wastes  Into  our  waterways. 

As  we  have  said  time  and  time  again,  the 
1809  law  affords  an  opportunity  to  determine 
whether  these  dischargers  are,  in  fact,  In 
compliance  with  applicable  water  pollutton 
control  laws.  Section  21(b)   of  the  Federal 


Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  as  amended  by 
Public  Law  91-224  of  April  3,  1970,  and  the 
recently  revised  Corps  regulations  (Cong. 
Rec.,  p.  20252,  June  17.  1970)  require  that  an 
applicant  for  a  Corps  permit  provide  the 
Oorpe  with  a  State  certification.  The  State 
must  certify  "that  there  Is  reaeonable  as- 
surance" that  the  applicant's  activity  "will 
be  conducted  in  a  manner  which  will  not 
violate  applicable  water  quality  standards." 
No  Corps  permit  "shall  be  granted"  until 
such  certification  is  obtained  or  waived. 
Presumably,  a  State  will  not  Issue  a  certifica- 
tion without  careful  review  of  the  applicant's 
activity.  But,  unless  the  Corps  requires  dis- 
charges to  comply  with  the  1899  law,  section 
21(b)  will  not  become  operative. 

We  therefore  urge  the  Corps  to  begin  now 
to  notify  all  present  and  future  dischargers 
of  refuse  materials  Into  this  Nation's  water- 
ways about  the  requirements  of  the  1899  law 
and  aecUon  21(b)  of  the  FWPC  Act.  This 
notification  should  be  done  as  expeditiously 
as  possible,  through  the  news  media,  corre- 
spondence with  various  industrial  and  trade 
associations,  the  Chambers  of  Commerce,  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  and 
other  appropriate  means  of  disseminating 
this  Information. 

Plesise  advise  us  when  you  initiate  such 
notification. 

Recently,  the  following  notice  was  brought 
to  the  Subcommittee's  attention: 

Corps  of  Engineers.  Department  of  the 
Army,  P.O.  Box  1715,  Baltimore,  Maryland 
21202,  Telephone  962-4646. 

Warning  Notice.- — Federal  Acts  Prohibit 
The  Discharge  Or  Overflow  Of  Any  Oil, 
Sludge,  Bilge  Oil,  Dirt,  Dredglngs,  Ashes 
Cinders,  Mud.  And  Refuse  Of  Any  Kind  Into 
Navigable  Waters  That  Ue  Within  The  Ju- 
risdiction Of  The  United  States. 

Violation  Of  These  Regulations  May  Result 
In  A  Penalty  Of  Not  More  Than  $10,000,  Or 
Not  More  Than  One  Year  Imprisonment  Or 
Both. 

Applicable  United  States  Laws:  The  Oil 
Pollution  Act  of  1924.  As  Amended,  The  Act 
of  29  June  1888,  River  &  Harbor  Act  of  3 
March  1899. 

The  notice  fails  to  advise  the  public  that, 
under  the  1899  law,  one-half  of  the  fine  im- 
posed by  the  court  under  that  law  shall  "be 
paid  to  the  person  or  persons  giving  infor- 
mation which  shall  lead  to  conviction."  (33 
U.S.  Code  411).  As  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  said  in  its  recent  report 
(House  Report  No.  91-917.  March  18,  1970, 
pp.  17-18)  : 

"The  informer  payment  provides  a  mone- 
tary incentive  to  citizens  to  furnish  infor- 
mation to  the  Corps  concerning  violations  of 
the  Refuse  Act." 

Information  supplied  by  citizens  can  aid 
the  Corps,  not  only  in  the  enforcement  of 
the  criminal  provisions  of  the  Act,  but  also 
in  obtaining  injunctions  requiring  a  violator 
to  cease  future  discharges  or  to  apply  for  a 
Corps  permit  in  the  manner  mentioned 
above.  Further,  such  information  can  be  use- 
ful to  the  Corps  In  requiring  the  discharger 
to  remove  pollutants  already  discharged.  In- 
forming the  citizen  about  this  little-used 
provision  of  the  law  will  undoubtedly  result 
in  greater  information  being  provided  to  the 
Corps  or  the  U.S.  attorneys  and  some  savings 
to  the  Government  of  the  cost  of  investiga- 
tions of  violations. 

We  therefore  urge  the  Corps  to  revise  the 
above  notices  by  adding  the  following: 

"One-Half  of  the  Pine  Imposed  For  Vio- 
lation of  the  1899  Act  is  Paid  To  Any  Person 
or  Persons  Giving  Information  Leading  To 
Conviction." 

Since  these  notices  must  be  revised  any- 
way because  the  Oil  Pollution  Act  of  1924 
was  repealed  by  section  108  of  Public  Law 
91-224  on  April  3,  1970,  the  addition  of  this 
language  to  the  notices  should  not  be  too 
costly  to  the  Corps. 


Please  advise  us  when  the  Corps  revises 
these  notices. 

Sincerely, 

Henry  S.  Rkuss, 
Chairman,  Conservation  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Subcommittee. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
MARIO  BIAGGI 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Lowenstein) 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  we  all  know  by  now  that  Mario 
BiAGGi  is  one  of  the  outstanding  Members 
of  this  body.  It  is  good  to  learn  that  the 
leading  newspaper  of  a  city  he  will  soon 
represent  here,  the  Herald-Statesman  of 
Yonkers,  N.Y.,  has  already  noted  and 
praised  him  for  the  high  quality  of  the 
service  he  renders  his  community  and 
the  Nation.  I  include  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  an  unusually  wise  editorial 
from  the  Herald-Statesman: 
BiAGGi  Shows  Courage,  Wisdom  Ik  Italian 
Rallt  Remarks 

Mario  Blaggi.  the  Congressman  who  more 
than  likely  will  be  representing  part  of 
Yonkers  next  Jan.  1,  appears  to  have  an 
interesting  combination  of  courage  Eind  com- 
mon sense. 

He  showed  both  Monday  in  addressing 
thousands  of  demonstrating  Italian-Ameri- 
cans in  Manhattan. 

The  courage  came  when  he  spoke  words  of 
moderation  to  the  up-tight  crowd;  the  com- 
mon sense  resided  In  the  words  themselves. 

He  told  them:  "Of  22  million  Italian- 
Americans  in  this  country,  only  5,000  were 
involved   in   organized   crime. 

"Because  of  the  misconduct  of  a  few,  let  us 
not  use  a  wide,  black  brush  on  the  FBI  and 
let  not  the  FBI,  or  any  other  law  enforce- 
ment agency,  use  the  same  brush  on  us." 

The  Congressman  from  the  24th  District  is 
so  right. 

No  one,  to  our  knowledge,  looks  with  Jaun- 
diced eye  at  any  person  simply  because  he  Is 
of  Italian  descent.  The  FBI  does  not  thumb 
through  an  Italian  "Who's  Who"  looking  for 
people  to  arrest.  They  act  on  evidence  pains- 
takingly collected  in  the  face  of  a  growing 
legal   hostility   to   law  enforcement. 

It  appears  to  us  that  we  are  approaching  a 
strange  age  of  anti-heroes,  where  the  bad 
guys  are  cheered  and  the  good  guys  are 
hissed. 

Joe  Columbo,  identified  by  the  FBI  as  one 
of  the  biggest  mobsters  In  the  New  York 
area,  received  what  a  reporter  called  "a 
tumultuous  ovation"  while  the  FBI,  long  one 
of  the  most  loyal  adherents  to  American 
democratic  principles,  was  brought  to  task. 

While  we  can  understand  the  Italian-Amer- 
icans' growing  feeling  of  frustration  as  they 
read  and  hear  constantly  about  a  Mafia  crack- 
down, we  find  it  difficult  to  fathom  how  they 
can  equate  this  with  any  anti-Italian  feellm^ 
on  the  part  of  either  the  FBI,  the  government 
or  the  news  media. 

The  word  "Mafia"  or  Its  modern  counter- 
part, "Cosa  Nostra,"  perhaps  have  been  over- 
used by  zealous  reporters  who  assign  them  to 
any  criminal  suspect  with  an  Italian  sur- 
name. But  there  Is  too  much  evidence  .  .  . 
too  much  data  to  simply  deny  the  existence 
of  this  crime  cartel. 

That  is  why  Rep.  Blaggi  is  right  when  he 
says  Americans  should  refrain  from  using  a 
wide  brush  in  appraising  each  other. 

This  advice  holda  true  for  more  than  the 
Italian-American  Issue.  It  can  be  applied  to 
the  way  we  assess  today's  youth  and  the  way 
they  assess  adults:  to  the  simplistic  "get-a- 
Job"  approach  to  the  welfare  problem;  to  the 
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racial  hangs-ups  of  many  whites  and  blacks; 
and  to  the  gross  generalization  of  what  Is 
called  "the  news  media." 

We  support  the  FBI  in  its  fight  against 
organized  crime,  regardless  of  who  is  arrested. 
We  deplore  the  Implication  that  any  de- 
famatory conspiracy  exists.  And  we  urge  all 
Italian-Americans  in  Yonkers  to  back  such 
law  enforcement  officials  as  District  Attorney 
Carl  Vergari.  Yonkers  Public  Safety  Commis- 
sioner Prank  Vescio  and  the  President  of  the 
Police  Benevolent  Association.  Al  Portanova. 

If  Rep.  Blaggi.  a  highly  decorated  ex-police- 
man, wins  as  expected  in  November,  Yonkers 
will  inherit  still  another  outstanding  Italian- 
American. 

No,  we  hardly  think  the  actions  and  notori- 
ety of  a  few  bad  men  can  tarnish  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  happy,  industrious  people  who  not 
only  helped  build  this  country,  but  sent  a 
man  over  to  discover  it  and  put  it  on  the  map. 

The  magnitude  of  the  contribution 
made  by  Americans  of  Italian  descent  to 
the  development  of  this  coimtry  is  self- 
evident  to  anyone  who  imderstands  our 
history,  our  hopes,  or  even  our  name. 
M.^Rio  BiAGGi  is  himself  a  significant  ad- 
dition to  that  contribution. 

Millions  of  Americans  who  are  not 
especially  of  Italian  descent  join  in  pro- 
testing broad-brush  generalizations  that 
denigrate  Americans  of  Italitm  descent, 
as  millions  of  Americans  who  are  not 
black  protest  broad-brush  generaliza- 
tions that  denigrate  black  Americans— 
as  all  Americans  should,  in  fact,  always 
protest  any  broad-brush  generalizations 
that  denigrate  any  otlier  Americans  be- 
cause of  their  racial,  religious,  or  ethnic 
background. 

No  doubt  some  people  want  to  use 
protests  against  these  stereotypes  for 
improper  purposes  of  their  own.  We  will 
not  be  used  for  such  purposes,  but  nei- 
ther will  we  stop  protesting  against  such 
stereotyping.  The  motives  of  some  of  the 
protesters  may  be  self-serving,  but 
wrongs  are  not  made  less  wrong  because 
some  people  protest  the  wrongs  for  un- 
worthy purposes. 

Many  of  us  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives are  proud  to  support  Congress- 
man BiAGGi  In  the  fight  to  stop  discrimi- 
nation against  Italian-Americans.  His 
leadership  means  a  great  deal  to  all  of 
us  in  this  fight.  His  example  of  "courage 
and  commonsense,"  as  the  Herald- 
Statesman  put  it,  has  inspired  each  of 
us  to  try  to  do  more  to  end  all  such  dis- 
crimination as  soon  as  possible,  and  to 
prevent  Its  ever  recurring  in  this  coun- 
try again. 


TELLER  VOTING 


(Mr.  BOGGS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday, 
in  a  move  which  will  have  profound  his- 
toric significance,  this  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives voted  to  remove  secrecy  from 
the  procedure  of  teller  voting. 

It  was.  I  think,  a  victory  for  democracy, 
for  representative  government,  and  for 
this  body.  No  one  can  ever  deny  the  ac- 
curate and  memorable  description  of  this 
House  by  Alexander  Hamilton  when  he 
said,  "Here,  sir,  the  people  govern." 

The  right  of  a  free  people  to  know 
how  their  representatives  vote  Is  as  fun- 


damental a  right  as  the  rights  of  free 
speech,  of  religion,  and  of  voting. 

This  is  the  topic  of  editorials  in  news- 
papers around  the  country.  I  am  insert- 
ing three  in  the  Record  and  calling 
them  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  July  29,  19701 
Open   House 

*  Those  cheers  that  echoed  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  Monday  may  have 
violated  Cannon's  Rules  but  they  were  nev- 
ertheless very  much  in  order.  They  were 
cheers  for  democracy,  for  the  basic  idea  of 
representative  government,  for  the  concept 
of  goverrunent  by  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned. They  came  in  response  to  a  historic 
House  decision  to  put  an  end,  at  long  last, 
to  its  ancient  practice  of  voting  in  secret 
on  amendments  to  pending  legislation.  By 
an  almost  unanimous  voice  vote,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  approved  an  amendment 
to  the  congressional  reorganization  bill  pro- 
viding that  In  the  future  they  shall  be  re- 
corded by  name  as  they  pass  up  the  aisle 
to  vote  on  amendments. 

The  House,  at  the  same  time,  approved 
some  other  exceedingly  salutary  changes  In 
its  procedures.  It  agreed  to  permit  at  least 
10  minutes  of  debate  on  any  amendment 
printed  in  tidvance  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  And  it  approved  the  installation  of 
electronic  voting  equipment  to  speed  up 
roll  calls — provided  that  later  on  the  House 
decides  that  it  wishes  to  tally  its  divisions 
In  this  modern,  efficient  and  sensible  fash- 
ion. Mere's  the  pity  that  it  did  not  decide 
also  to  make  committee  meetings  open  to 
the  public  as  a  general  rule.  All  these 
changes  are  simply  devices  for  transacting 
the  public  business  In  public.  They  will  serve 
at  once  to  help  the  representatives  them- 
selves to  know  what  they  are  doing  and  to 
help  their  constituents  to  know  what  they 
have  done. 

Because  in  their  present  form  the  changes 
are  amendments  to  a  bill  which  must  have 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate  before  It  can 
become  law,  one  cannot  yet  regard  them  as 
faits  accom.plis.  But  the  support  for  them  in 
the  House  was  so  strong,  so  healthy  and  so 
overwhelming  that  one  can  reasonably  sup- 
pose the  House  would  adopt  them  as  rules 
of  its  own  if  the  Senate  should  fail  to  trans- 
late them  into  an  act  of  Congress.  They  re- 
flect great  credit  on  the  House  and  will 
surely  enhance  the  confidence  of  the  coun- 
try in  its  government. 

Secrecy  in  the  House  Is  one  of  those  curi- 
ous folkways  perpetuated  as  tradition  long 
after  the  purp>ose  for  which  It  was  originally 
contrived  has  been  forgotten.  The  House  of 
Commons  in  England  undertook  to  keep  Its 
proceedings  secret  in  order  to  protect  its 
members  from  reprisals  by  James  I  and 
Charles  I  in  the  17th  century.  The  practice, 
designed  to  offset  despotism,  soon  proved 
itself  despotic.  It  led  to  all  sorts  of  abuses 
difficult  to  unmask  and  to  rebuke  because 
responsibility  for  them  could  not  be  dis- 
cerned. "Next  to  the  existence  of  open  con- 
stituencies, and  a  fair  mode  of  election," 
the  historian  Lecky  wrote,  "the  best  secu- 
rity a  nation  can  possess  for  the  fidelity  of 
its  representatives  is  to  be  found  In  the  sys- 
tem of  parliamentary  reporting.  But  this 
was  also  wanting.  The  theory  of  the  states- 
men of  the  first  half  of  the  1 8th  century  was 
that  the  electors  had  no  right  to  know  the 
proceedings  of  their  representatives,  and  It 
was  only  after  a  long  and  dangerous  strug- 
gle, which  was  not  terminated  until  the 
reign  of  George  HI,  that  the  right  of  print- 
ing debates  was  virtually  conceded." 

The  right  of  a  free  people  to  know  how 
their  elected  representatives  vote  is  a  right 
without  which  elections  can  be  considered 
neither  free  nor  meaningful.  The  House  of 
Representatives  honors  Its  best  values  In 
joining  them  now  as  a  genuinely  repreeent- 
ative  body. 


[Prom  the  Baltimore  Sun,  July  29,  19701 
In  the  House 

The  House  of  Representatives  should  have 
a  much  more  Important  place  than  it  has  in 
the  operation  of  the  federal  government  in 
Washington,  and  its  individual  members,  by 
and  large,  should  figure  more  than  they  do 
in  the  public  bxislness  of  their  home  districts. 
Congressman  Boggs  of  Louisiana,  the  Demo- 
cratic whip,  says  he  is  concerned  that  "young 
people  say  this  House  has  ceased  to  be  rele- 
vant." Mr.  Boggs  has  good  reason  to  be  con- 
cerned, for  the  fact  is  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives spends  much  of  its  time  in  its 
own  world  of  prerogatives,  procedures  and 
seniorities,  with  the  result  that  the  people, 
whom  It  represents  in  Washington,  pav  little 
attention  to  It. 

The  {political  trend  of  recent  years.  In 
which  the  membership  in  the  House  has  re- 
mained remarkably  stable  despite  the  ups 
and  downs  of  party  fortunes  in  presidential 
elections,  may  be  caused  more  by  indifference 
toward  the  House  than  to  a  general  satisfac- 
tion with  Its  work.  Young  people  are  not  the 
only  ones  who  think  that  the  House,  at  least 
for  a  good  bit  of  the  time,  has  ceased  to  be 
relevant. 

In  the  legislative  reorganization  bill  It  has 
been  consldertng  for  the  past  week  the  Hoiise 
shows  a  recognition  of  some  of  Its  time-en- 
crusted faxilts.  Take  the  matter  of  teller 
votes,  for  example,  in  which  the  members 
walk  up  the  center  aisle  to  vote  anonymously 
on  important  amendments  to  bills.  "The  pro- 
cedure, which  is  traced  to  the  British  House 
of  Commons  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
enables  members  to  vote  on  major  Issues 
without  going  on  record.  •   •   • 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  29,  1970] 
New  Day  on  CAPrroL  Hill 

Those  who  were  not  quite  convinced  by  the 
moon  landings  that  this  is  an  era  of  change 
should  be  persuaded  by  the  recent  behavior 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  A  few  days 
ago  It  agreed  to  reveal,  on  request,  the  way 
its  members  vote  In  committee  and  to  allow 
hearings  to  be  televised.  Now  it  has  decided, 
at  least  in  a  preliminary  way,  that  If  only  20 
members  object,  the  rest  may  no  longer  hide 
behind  that  monument  of  secrecy,  the  un- 
recorded teller  vote.  The  amending  process, 
in  which  the  teller  vote  Is  used,  may  not 
much  longer  allow  Representatives  to  vote  on 
such  vital  matters  as  the  Cooper-Church  pro- 
posal. Federal  outlays  for  pollution  programs 
and  controversial  anticrime  procedures  with- 
out their  constituents  ever  being  able  to  tell 
how  they  stood. 

This  historic  step,  made  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole,  was  not  taken  without  a  price. 
To  get  it  this  far  along  required  a  major 
concession  by  the  main  body  of  reformers. 
They  made  no  effort  to  include  in  the  bill 
any  modification  of  their  old  target,  senior- 
ity, nor  did  they  encourage  the  vain  moves 
to  do  so  yesterday. 

We  expect  that  on  another  occasion  they 
will  tackle  that  fimdamental  evil — and  soon. 
But  beca\ise  the  bill  as  a  whole  Involves  the 
Senate  and  the  executive  branch  as  well, 
it  has  yet  to  be  passed  not  only  by  the  full 
House  but  by  the  Senate,  and  then  be  signed 
by  the  President.  Overloading  It  now  with 
antlsenlority  and  other  changes,  however  de- 
sirable they  might  be,  would  invite  almost 
certain  defeat  for  the  entire  measure — an 
excellent  way  for  secret  opponents  of  reform 
to  cancel  the  gains  already  made  and  do  It 
In  the  name  of  reform. 


A  NATIONAL  BANK  FOR  PUBLIC  AND 
PRIVATE  PRIORITY  PURPOSES 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material.) 
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Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
Senator  Sparkman  and  I  have  Jointly  in- 
troduced legislation  developed  to  meet 
what  we  are  convinced  is  a  rapidly  grow- 
ing financial  crisis  for  the  Nation's  State 
and  local  governments  and  the  Nation's 
businesses  and  industries. 

Continuing  inflation  and  tight-money, 
high-interest-rate  conditions  are  making 
it  increasingly  impossible  to  achieve 
urgently  required  development  of  the 
Nation's  communities. 

By  the  same  token,  these  conditions  are 
strangling  the  Nation's  businesses  and 
industries. 

Week  by  week  and  month  by  month, 
both  the  public  and  private  capital  needs 
for  national  priority  purposes  are  in- 
creasingly unmet.  The  result  is  the 
steadily  mounting  failure  of  State  and 
local  governments  to  obtain  the  funds 
necessary  for  streets,  water,  sewers, 
schools,  hospitals,  airports,  mass  transit 
systems,  and  air  and  water  pollution  con- 
trol facilities.  It  is  also  the  rising  inabil- 
ity of  businesses  and  industries  to  acquire 
adequate  ccpitsd  at  a  cost  they  can  af- 
ford in  order  to  finance  the  expansion 
and  development  that  Is  absolutely  vital 
to  remain  competitive  and  to  assure 
achievement  of  a  full-emplojinent  econ- 


omy. 


THX    ANSWn 


The  answer  to  these  twin  problems  ex- 
ists in  the  creation  of  a  National  Devel- 
opment Bank  designed  to  make  direct 
loans  and  to  guarantee  loans  to  State 
and  local  governments  and  to  businesses 
and  industries  when  adequate  fimds  at 
reasonable  rates  cannot  be  obtained 
from  conventional  lending  sources  to 
provide  vital  public  services  and  facil- 
ities and  to  bolster  the  economy  and  in- 
crease employment  opportiuilties  of  our 
people,  especially  those  of  our  citizens 
who  are  unemployed  or  who  have  a  low 
income. 

In  effect,  the  answer  is  the  creation  of 
a  bank  for  public  and  private  priority 
purposes  to  help  check  our  deteriorating 
economy  and  move  the  Nation  toward 
full  utilization  of  our  resources — both 
himian  and  material. 

ESTABUSH  A   NATIONAL   PEIORTTT  BANK 

The  Bank  would  be  authorized  to  make 
loans  to  finance  the  construction  of  pub- 
lic facilities  and  public  works  for  State 
and  local  governments  at  an  effective  in- 
terest rate  which  does  not  exceed  6  per- 
cent. In  addition,  the  Bank  could  pur- 
chase obllgaUons  of  SUte  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  guarantee  loans  from  con- 
ventional lending  institutions  to  provide 
capital  for  the  same  purposes. 

Whenever  possible,  the  public  facilities 
and  public  works  financed  through  the 
Bank  are  to  be  of  direct,  substantial 
benefit  to  residents  of  slum  and  de- 
pressed rural  areas. 

Loans  carrying  an  interest  rate  no 
greater  than  1.5  percent  higher  than  the 
current  Federal  Reserve  discount  rate 
could  be  made  by  the  Bank  to  businesses 
and  industries  to  provide  working  capital 
and  to  assure  that  adequate  funds  are 
available  to  these  ^terprises  so  that  they 
wlU  have  adequate  skilled  manpower,  re- 
sources, technical  and  plant  facilities  to 
compete  In  the  market  place.  Loan  guar- 
antees would  be  available  too,  and  the 


Bank  could  purchase  obligations  of  busi- 
ness and  Industries  for  the  same  pur- 
poses. 

The  bill  specifies  that  financial  assist- 
ance to  the  private  sector  from  the  Bank 
is  available  on  condition  that  borrowers 
agree  to  fill  a  specified  number  of  job 
openings  and  to  conduct  training  pro- 
grams when  these  are  considered  neces- 
sary by  the  Bank  Board  of  EHrectors  to 
strengthen  business  and  industries  and 
to  expand  employment  opportunities  for 
those  in  greatest  need  of  suitable  work 
at  adequate  wages. 

Direct  loans,  guaranteed  loans  and  the 
purchase  of  obligations  would  apply  to 
both  existing  and  new  industry  and  busi- 
ness. 

Capitalization 

Capitalization  of  the  Development 
B&iik.  would  be  achieved  through  issu- 
ance of  up  to  $500  million  worth  of  stock 
which  would  be  subject  to  call  in  whole 
or  in  part  by  the  Board  of  Directors.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would  be  re- 
quired upon  request  to  purchase  Bank 
stock  in  amoimts  up  to  the  $500  million 
total.  In  addition,  the  Bank  would  be  au- 
thorized to  issue  notes,  debentures, 
bonds,  guarantees,  and  other  debt  in- 
struments, the  total  of  which  would  not 
exceed  20  times  the  paid  in  capital  stock 
of  the  Bank  at  the  time. 

Designed  in  tliis  way,  Bank  funding 
would  have  minimum  impact  on  the  Fed- 
eral budget.  Most  of  its  capital  would  be 
raised  in  the  open  market  where  Bank 
obligations,  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
they  would  be  fully  guaranteed  by  the 
Government,  would  be  able  to  successful- 
ly compete  with  other  obligations  which 
offer  less  security  and  have  far  less  pri- 
ority in  terms  of  national  need. 
NOT  coMPrimvE 

In  no  way  is  the  National  Develop- 
ment Bank  meant  to  compete  with  con- 
ventional lending  institutions.  No  loan 
may  be  made  or  guaranteed  by  the  Bank 
if  the  borrower  is  otherwise  able  to  ob- 
tain funds  on  reasonable  terms,  some- 
thing which  will  be  determined  by  the 
Bank's  Board  of  Directors  after  consider- 
ing the  financial  condition  of  the  bor- 
rower and  the  borrower's  abiUty  to  meet 
prevailing  market  loan  costs. 

The  Bank's  Board  of  Directors  would 
be  composed  of  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Treasury,  Commerce,  Labor,  and  Agri- 
culture, and  seven  other  persons  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  represent- 
ing private  enterprise,  organized  labor, 
agriculture,  and  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  Develop- 
ment Bank  Is  to  have  an  adequate  staff 
not  only  to  Investigate  and  process  ap- 
plications from  borrowers,  but  to  seek 
out  and  confer  with  leaders  and  officials 
in  both  the  public  and  private  sectors  in 
order  to  provide  information  about  the 
Bank  and  to  lend  necessary  technical 
assistance  to  borrowers  so  that  the  full 
benefits  of  financial  assistance  from  the 
Bank  may  be  achieved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  proposed  National 
Development  Bank  described  here  is 
similar  in  many  respects  to  a  bill  which 
I  introduced  several  months  ago.  That 
measure  emphsuslzed  the  need  for  such 


a  bank  in  terms  of  meeting  the  Nation's 
critical  housing  needs.  Since  that  time 
the  Senate  and  the  House  have  passed 
the  Emergency  Home  Finance  Act  of 
1970  and  benefits  from  that  legislation 
are  now  available  to  the  Nation's  home- 
owners. 

The  National  Development  Bank  bill 
which  Senator  Sparkman  and  I  are  now 
introducing  goes  to  those  sectors  of  the 
Nation's  economy  which  continue  to  have 
enormous  unmet  financial  requirements. 

The  need  for  such  action  is  recognized 
by  many  Members  of  Congress,  both  in 
the  House  and  the  Senate,  indicated  by 
introduction  of  legislation  during  the 
past  few  days  to  provide  loan  guarantees 
to  business  and  industry.  Both  Senator 
Sparkman  suid  I  think  this  measure  has 
great  merit  but  we  also  think  that  ad- 
ditional aid  in  the  form  of  direct  loans 
is  necessary  if  the  financial  problems 
of  State  and  local  governments  and 
business  and  industry  are  to  be  realisti- 
cally approached. 

imperative  need 

Mr.  Speaker,  continuing  inflation, 
tight  money,  high  interest  rates,  and 
unemployment  conditions  make  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Development 
Bank  absolutely  imperative. 

Financial  market  conditions  during  the 
past  18  months  have  forced  thousands 
of  communities  across  the  Nation  to  cur- 
tail or  completely  delay  financing  of  vital 
public  facilities.  When  these  communities 
are  able  to  market  obligations,  the  cost 
in  terms  of  the  3ield  demanded  by  pur- 
chasers has  been  Intolerably  exorbitant. 
Moreover,  the  high  cost  of  money  today 
greatly  reduces  the  ability  of  our  States, 
cities,  and  towns  to  obtain  additional 
funds  for  still  greater  community  in- 
vestments that  will  be  required  in  the 
near  future. 

The  same  basic  situation  confronts  a 
large  segment  of  the  small  and  medium- 
size  businesses  and  Industries  in  the 
country.  These  firms  are  being  strangled 
by  the  lack  of  available  capital  at  rea- 
sonable cost  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
absolute  need  to  expand,  improve,  and 
remain  competitive  on  the  other.  The  re- 
sult can  only  be  a  moimting  toll  of  busi- 
ness and  industrial  failures  and  a  con- 
tinuing climb  in  the  unemployment  rate. 
The  pressures  such  conditions  will  in- 
evitably produce  in  our  urban  centers 
and  rural  areas  cannot  be  tolerated  if 
democracy  and  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem are  to  survive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  inserting  herewith 
the  text  of  the  National  Development 
Bank  bill  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

HJi.  18701 

A  bill  to  establlali  a  National  Development 
Bank  to  provide  loans  to  finance  urgently 
needed  public  faculties  for  State  and  local 
gov«nimenta  and  to  help  achieve  a  full 
employment  economy  by  providing  locuia 
to  b\isln«s8  and  Industry  when  adequate 
loan  funds  at  reasonable  rates  cannot  be 
obtained  frocn  conventional  lending 
sources,  and  to  provide  needed  capital  for 
other  socially  tisefvil  piupoeee 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United  States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SHORT  TITLB 

Sbc.  101.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Na- 
tional Development  Bank  Act  of  1970. 
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nNDINOS    AND    DBCLAKATION    OV    PUaPOSK 

Skc.  lOa.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  makes 
the  foUowlng  findings: 

(1)  Inflation  and  tight  money-high  Inter- 
est rate  conditions  make  It  Impossible  to 
achieve  sound  and  orderly  development  of 
the  Nation's  communities  to  aocommodate 
our  growing  population.  Adequate  and 
timely  provision  of  a  wide  variety  of  public 
works  and  community  faculties,  such  as 
streets,  water,  sewers,  schools,  hospitals,  air- 
ports, mass  transit,  recreation  as  well  as 
facilities  to  reduce  and  eliminate  air  and 
water  pollution  are  immediately  needed  to 
provide  required  social  services,  safeguard 
the  health  and  welfare  of  the  population  and 
halt  rising  unemployment. 

(2)  Tax  and  other  financial  sources  cur- 
rently available  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  finance  such  public  works  and  fa- 
cilities are  strained  beyond  capacity  yet  the 
demand  for  such  funds  will  multiply  many 
times  In  the  near  future. 

(3)  Public  investment  In  our  Nation's 
communities,  when  efficiently  planned  and 
carried  out,  will  add  to  the  wealth  of  indi- 
vidual communities  as  well  as  the  wealth 
of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

(4)  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  provide 
an  adequate  source  of  loan  funds  at  rea- 
sonable rates  to  help  finance  expansion  and 
development  of  businesses  and  industries  in 
order  to  achieve  a  full  employment  econ- 
omy, especially  for  those  Americans  trapped 
In  depressed  urban  and  rural  areas. 

(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  estab- 
lish a  National  Development  Bank  to  make 
and  guarantee  long  term  loans  to  State  and 
local  governments  for  public  works  and 
facilities  and  for  business  and  industrial 
expansion  and  development  to  provide 
urgent,  vital  public  services,  safeguard  the 
health  and  welfare  of  our  people,  and  to 
achieve  a  full  employment  economy  for  our 
citizens. 

DETINmONS   AND    BULZB   OF   CONSTBUCTION 

Sec.  103.  (a)  The  definitions  and  rules  of 
construction  set  forth  in  this  section  apply 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  teem  "pubUc  facility"  means  the 
structures  and  equipment  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  State  and  local  governments  to  pro- 
vide medical,  social,  education,  transpor- 
tation, pollution  control,  and  other  services. 

(c)  Tbe  term  "supporting  public  faculties" 
means  those  facilities  which  are  iisually  pub- 
licly owned  and  are  necessary  for  the  oper- 
ation of  businesses  and  Industries,  such  as 
roads  and  sewer  and  water  systems. 

(d)  The  term  "efleotlve  interest  rate" 
means  the  total  amounts  paid  on  a  loan  for 
Interest,  oommisslon,  bonuses,  discounts, 
premiums,  and  other  similar  charges. 

BSTABLISRUKI«T 

Ssc.  104.  There  la  created  a  body  corpor- 
ate to  be  known  as  the  National  Develop- 
ment Bank  (referred  to  In  this  Act  as  the 
Bank). 

BOAKO    or   DBBCTORS 

Sec.  106.  The  management  of  the  Bank 
shall  be  vested  In  a  Board  of  Directors  con- 
sisting of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Secretary  ai 
Labor,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  seven 
other  persons  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  Persons  so  appointed  shall  in- 
clude representatives  of  State  or  local  gov- 
ernments, private  enterprise,  organized 
labor,  and  rural  organizations  dealing  with 
economic  and  social  problems  of  depressed 
areas.  In  making  such  appointments  the 
President  shall  (1)  seek  to  achieve  a  bal- 
anced representaitioii  of  the  Int^^este  of 
urban  and  rural  areas,  and  (3)  select  per- 
sons who,  *Twr>ng  other  relevant  consider- 
ations, are  knowledgeable  In  the  social  and 
economic  problems  of  low-income  persons. 
The  terms  Oif  directors  appointed  by  the  Pres- 


ident shaU  be  two  years,  commencing  with 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  Any  direc- 
tor appointed  to  flU  a  vacancy  shall  be  ap- 
pointed only  for  the  unexpired  portion  of 
the  term.  Any  director  may  continue  to  serve 
as  such  after  the  expiration  of  the  term  for 
which  he  was  appointed  until  his  successor 
has  been  appointed  and  has  qualified. 

APPOINTMENT    or    OFPICXBS    AND    XKPLOTEES 

Bec.  106.  The  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Bank  shall  appoint  a  president  of  the  Bank 
and  such  other  officers  and  employees  as  it 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  functions 
of  the  Bank.  Such  appointments  may  be 
made  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
title  6,  United  States  Oode,  governing  ap- 
pointments In  the  competitive  service,  and 
persons  so  appointed  may  be  paid  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  51  of  sub- 
chapter III  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relat- 
ing to  classification  and  General  Schedule 
pay  rates.  The  president  of  the  Bcuik  shall  be 
an  ex  officio  member  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors and  may  participate  in  meetings  of  the 
board  except  that  he  shall  have  no  vote  ex- 
cept in  case  of  an  equal  division.  No  indi- 
vidual other  than  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  may  be  an  officer  of  the  Bank.  No  of- 
ficer of  the  Bank  shaU  receive  any  salary  or 
other  remuneration  from  any  source  other 
than  the  Bank  during  the  period  of  his  em- 
ployment by  the  Bank. 

CONFLICT   or   INTEREST 

Sec.  107.  (a)  No  director,  officer,  attorney, 
agent,  or  employee  of  the  Bank  shall  In  any 
manner,  directly  or  indirectly,  participate  in 
the  deUberations  upon  or  the  determination 
of  any  question  affecting  his  personal  inter- 
ests, or  the  Interests  of  any  corporation,  part- 
nership, or  association  In  which  he  is  directly 
or  indirectly  personally  Interested. 

(b)  The  Bank  shall  not  engage  In  poUtlcal 
activities  nor  provide  financing  for  or  assist 
in  any  manner  any  project  or  faclUty,  in- 
volving poUtlcal  parties,  nor  shall  the  direc- 
tors, officers,  employees,  or  agents  of  the  Bank 
In  any  way  use  their  connection  with  the 
Bank  for  the  purpose  of  infiuenclng  the  out- 
come of  any  election. 

GENERAL    CORPORATE   POWERS 

Sec.  108.  Except  to  the  extent  inconsistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  Bank 
shall  have  the  general  corp>orate  powers  of  a 
corporation  organized  and  existing  under  the 
laws  of  the  District  of  CJolumbla. 

PRINCIPAL  office;   branches 

Sec.  109.  The  principal  office  of  the  Bank 
shall  be  located  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  it  may  establish  agencies  or  branch 
offices  in  any  city  of  the  United  States. 

CAPITAL    STOCK 

Sec.  110.  (a)  The  Bank  shall  have  capital 
stock  of  $500,000,000  subscribed  by  the 
United  States,  payment  for  which  shall  be 
subject  to  call  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the 
Board  of  Directors. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  au- 
thorized to,  and  upon  request  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  shall,  purchase  stock  in  amounts 
designated  by  the  Board  of  Directors  up  to 
a  total  of  $500,000,000. 

BORROWING   AUTHORITT 

Sec.  111.  (a)  The  Bank  may  Issue  notes, 
debentures,  bonds,  guarantees,  and  other  evi- 
dences of  indebtedness  In  such  amounts  and 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  coipo- 
ration  may  determine  subject  to  the  limita- 
tions prescribed  In  this  Act. 

(b)  The  aggregate  outstanding  Indebted- 
ness of  the  Bank  at  any  time,  including  con- 
tingent UabUities  on  outstanding  guarantees, 
may  not  exceed  twenty  times  the  paid-in 
capital  stock  of  the  Bank  at  that  time. 

(c)  The  obligations  of  the  Bank  under 
this  section  shall  be  fuUy  and  uncondition- 
ally guaranteed  both  as  to  interest  and  prin- 


cipal by  the  United  States  and  such  guaran- 
tee ShaU  be  expressed  on  the  face  thereof. 

(d)  In  the  event  that  the  Bank  is  un- 
able to  pay  upon  demand,  when  due,  any  of 
its  lawful  obligations,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  pay  the  amount  thereof  and 
thereupon  to  the  extent  of  the  amount  so 
paid  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treausry  shaU 
succeed  to  aU  the  rights  of  the  holder  of  the 
obligations. 

PXTRCHASE    or  ASSETS   BT   TREASUBT 

Sec  112.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  to  purchase  from  the  Bank  any 
asset  of  the  Bank  at  such  price  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  between  the  Secretary  and  the 
Bank. 

INVESTMENT    SXATD8    OF    OBLIGATIONS    OF 
BANK 

Sec.  113.  All  Obligations  Issued  by  the 
Bank  shall  be  lawful  investments  for,  and 
may  be  accepted  as  security  for.  ail  fiduciary, 
trust,  and  public  funds  the  investment  or 
deposit  of  which  is  imder  the  authority  or 
control  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  officer 
or  officers  thereof. 

LIMITATIONS  ON  LOANS  AND  GUARANTEES 

Sec.  114.  (a)  No  loan  may  be  made  or 
guaranteed  by  the  Bank  if  the  borrower  Is 
otherwise  able  to  obtain  funds  on  reason- 
able terms. 

(b)  The  Bank  may  not  make  or  guarantee 
any  loan  to  finance  any  enterprise  or  activity 
outside  the  United  States,  its  territories  and 
possessions. 

LOANS  rOR  COMMUNITT  DEVELOPMENT 

Sec.  115.  (a)  The  Bank  may  make  or  guar- 
antee loans  or  purchase  obligations  to  fi- 
nance capital  expenditures  for  comprehen- 
sive land  use  planning,  public  works,  com- 
munity faculties,  land  for  housing  develop- 
ment, public  transportation,  and  similar 
community  faculties,  such  projects  and  fa- 
cilities to  conform  with  comprehensive  area 
land  use  plans.  Whenever  possible  such  fa- 
cilities and  projects  are  to  be  of  direct  and 
substantial  benefit  to  residents  of  urban 
slum  and  depw-essed  rural  areas,  or  provide 
other  benefits  specified  by  the  Bank  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

LOANS  TO  COMMXaCE  AND  INDUSTBT 

Sec.  lie.  (a)  The  Bank  may  make  or  guar- 
antee loans  for  the  purchase  of  real  and  per- 
sonal property,  for  working  capital,  and  for 
training  purjioees  to  assure  that  existing 
businesses  and  industries  have  adequate 
funds  and  skUled  manpower  resources  to 
compete  in  the  market  place  for  establish- 
ment of  new  businesses  and  industries.  Any 
such  loan  shall  be  made  upon  such  of  the 
foUowing  conditions  as  the  Bank  may  re- 
quire: 

( 1 )  That  the  borrower  agrees  to  fill  a  spec- 
ified number  of  Job  openings  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Bank  with  people  who,  prior  to 
such  employment,  were  unemployed  and  un- 
deremployed. 

(2)  That  the  borrower  agrees  to  conduct 
training  courses  for  a  specified  number  of 
unemployed  and  underemployed  persons  to 
be  determined  by  the  Bank  with  the  result 
that  these  persons  will,  within  a  period  of 
time  to  be  determined  by  the  Bank,  be  em- 
ployed f\iU  time  by  the  borrower. 

(3)  That  the  borrower  agrees  to  any  other 
requirements  laid  down  by  the  Bank  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

LOANS  rOR  ST7PPORTIN0  PtJBLIC  rACILITIXS 

Sec.  117.  (a)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  the  Bank  may  make  or  guarantee 
loans  or  purchase  obligations  to  finance  the 
purchase  or  construction  of  roads,  sewer  and 
water  systems,  power  and  similar  faciUtles 
necessary  for  the  operation  of  businesses 
and  industries  or  the  operation  of  public  fa- 
culties providing  social,  health,  welfare,  edu- 
cational and  other  services  to  residents  of 
urban  slum  and  depressed  rural  areas. 
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(b)  The  effective  Interest  rate  for  Buch 
loans  shall  not  exceed  the  Federal  Reserve 
discount  rate. 

TECHNICAL  AND  OTHER  ASSISTANCE 

3ec.  118.  (a)  The  Bank  may  provide  to  bor- 
rowers whatever  asalatance,  technical  or 
otherwise.  It  considers  necessary  to  protect 
Its  investment  and  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  To  assure  fulfllUng  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  the  Bank  shall  direct  an  ade- 
quate number  of  staff  members  to  seek  out 
and  confer  with  respreeentatlves  of  State 
and  local  governments,  public  agencies,  non- 
profit private  organizations,  companies,  cor- 
porations, partnerships  and  Individuals,  in 
order  to  provide  Information  about  the  serv- 
ices furnished  by  the  Bank  and  to  provide 
whatever  assistance  la  necessary  for  utiliza- 
tion of  such  services. 

SECUJUTT    REQtriRED 

Sec.  119.  The  board  of  directors  of  the 
Bank  shall  when  practicable  make  what- 
ever arrangement  it  considers  adequate  to 
secure  loans  made  by  the  Bank. 

MAXIMUM    MATtTBTTT 

Sec.  120.  (a)  Each  loan  made  by  the  Bank 
to  any  Stote  or  local  government  may  be 
made  for  a  period  not  exceeding  twenty 
years,  and  the  Bank  may  from  time  to  time 
extend  the  period  of  payment. 

(b)  Each  loan  made  by  the  Bank  to  any 
private  corporation,  company  or  Individual 
may  be  made  for  a  period  not  exceeding  ten 
years,  and  the  Bank  may  from  time  to  time 
extend  the  period  of  payment  until  the  loan 
Is  retired  or  until  the  loan  Is  refinanced 
through  another  lending  Institution  and  the 
borrower's  obligation  to  the  Bank  Is  extin- 
guished. 

CUAXANTSED  LOANS 

Sec  121.  The  Bank  may  fully  guarantee  the 
entire  principal  of  any  loan  made  by  any 
bank,  savings  bank,  trust  company,  building 
and  loan  or  savings  and  loan  association.  In- 
surance company,  mortgage  loan  company  or 
credit  union,  If 

( 1 )  the  loan  is  made  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act;  and 

(2)  the  effective  Interest  rate  for  the  loan 
la  not  less  than  the  Federal  Reserve  discount 
rate,  or  more  than  such  rate  plus  ly^  per- 
centum  per  annum. 

DIRECT  LOANS 

Sec.  122.  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  the  Bank  may  make  direct  loans  to  State 
and  local  governments,  public  agencies,  non- 
profit private  organizations,  corporations, 
companies,  partnerships  and  Individuals.  The 
effective  interest  rate  for  such  loans.  (1) 
m  the  case  of  state  and  local  governments 
and  public  agencies  shall  not  exceed  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  discount  rate;  and.  (2)  In  the 
case  of  other  eligible  entitles  and  Individuals, 
shall  not  be  less  than  such  discount  rate,  or 
more  than  such  discount  rate,  plus  IMj  per- 
centum  per  annum. 

TAXABLE   STATUS 

Sec.  123.  The  Bank,  Its  property.  Its  fran- 
chise, capital,  reserves,  surplus,  security 
holdings,  and  other  funds,  and  Its  income 
shall  be  exempt  from  all  taxation  now  or 
hereafter  Imposed  by  the  United  States  or 
by  any  State  or  local  taxing  authority;  ex- 
cept that  ( 1 )  any  real  property  and  any  tan- 
gible personal  property  of  the  Bank  shall  be 
subject  to  Federal.  State,  and  local  taxation 
to  the  same  extent  according  to  Its  value  as 
other  such  property  Is  taxed,  and  (2)  any 
and  aU  obligations  Issued  by  the  Bank  shall 
be  subject  both  as  to  principal  and  Interest 
to  Federal,  State,  and  local  taxation  to  the 
same  extent  as  the  obligations  of  private  cor- 
porations are  taxed. 

ATJDrr   BY   GENERAL    ACCOUNTING    OFFICE 

Sec.  124.  The  General  Accounting  Office 
shall  audit  the  financial  transactions  of  the 


Bank,  and  for  this  purpose  shall  have  access 
to  all  Its  books,  records,  and  accounts. 

AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  125.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated,  to  remain  available  without 
fiscal  year  llmltAtlon.  the  sum  of  $500,000,000 
for  subscription  to  the  capital  stock  of  the 
Bank. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necesstiry  to  pay 
the  difference.  If  any.  between  the  Interest 
paid  by  the  Bank  on  its  obligations  and  inter- 
est received  by  the  Bank  on  its  loans,  and  to 
reimburse  the  capital  of  the  Bank  to  the 
extent  of  any  defaults. 

(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  payment 
of  $125  a  day  to  members  of  the  board  of 
directors  for  each  day  they  are  engaged  in 
the  performance  of  their  duties  to  the  Bank 
together  with  such  sums  required  for  travel 
expenses  by  members  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors when  the  performance  of  their  duties 
requires  them  to  be  away  from  home. 


SINGLE  TRANSPORTATION  TRUST 
FUND 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress 
is  now  considering  what  it  shall  do  with 
the  highway  trust  fund  which  if  sched- 
uled to  terminate  in  1974  with  its  rev- 
enue authority  expiring  on  September  30, 
1972.  The  fund  was  established  in  1956 
and  is  principally  supported  by  a  4 -cent 
Federal  gitsoUne  tax.  That  may  sound 
like  pennies  but  since  the  highway  trust 
fund  came  into  existence,  it  has  spent 
over  $50  billion— 50  times  what  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  put  into  mass  tran- 
sit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  must  not 
allow  the  present  imbalance  of  funding 
to  go  on,  particularly  when  it  is  at  the 
expense  of  mass  transit.  As  we  look 
around  the  country  we  see  continual 
breakdowns  in  our  inadequate  and  de- 
teriorating mass  transit  facilities.  Transit 
delays  and  accidents  have  become  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception.  Just  this 
week  the  New  York  Times  reported  that 
the  city  of  New  York  has  had  more  seri- 
ous accidents  in  its  subways  in  the  last 
10  years  than  any  other  major  subway 
system  in  the  world.  Furthermore,  in 
the  last  year  there  have  been  more  ac- 
cident injuries  in  the  city's  subways  than 
on  any  other  subway  system.  This  year 
alone  New  York's  transit  system  has  had 
three  crashes;  two  people  have  been 
killed  and  107  injured. 

The  issue  before  the  Congress  now  is 
whether  highway  and  airport  trust  funds 
will  continue  without  regard  to  the  needs 
of  urban  mass  transit  and  railroad  pas- 
senger service.  Surely,  it  makes  sense  to 
have  a  single  transportation  trust  fund 
with  the  moneys  used  in  accordance  with 
a  rational  plan  to  provide  a  balanced 
transportation  system.  The  bankruptcy 
of  the  Penn-Central  and  the  inadequate 
service  on  the  Long  Island  Railroad  and 
other  commuter  railroads,  the  enormous 
need  for  more  and  better  subway  lines  in 
the  city  of  New  York  and  elsewhere  re- 
quire that  this  Congress  not  permit  the 
highway  trust  fund  to  be  extended  to 
1977  as  requested  by  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation John  A.  Volpe. 


The  cities  of  this  country  are  being 
strangled  by  traffic  congestion  and  the 
automobiles  piling  into  the  cities  are  the 
major  cause  of  air  pollution.  What  we 
must  have  is  a  single  transportation  trust 
fund  to  provide  the  moneys  needed  for 
the  kind  of  transportation  that  is  best 
suited  to  do  the  job  in  a  particular 
locality. 

In  today's  New  York  Times,  there  is 
Em  excellent  editorial  on  this  subject 
which  I  know  our  colleagues  will  find  of 
interest.  The  editorial  follows : 

New  Tobk  Times'  Editorial 
too  much  for  highways 

Congress  and  the  American  people  are 
hearing  a  fundamental  decision  on  trans- 
portation policy  revolving  about  the  High- 
way Trust  Fund,  which  Is  scheduled  to  go 
out  of  existence  on  Sept.  30.  1972.  The  Nixon 
Administration  has  asked  Congress  to  extend 
It  for  another  four  years,  and  House  and  Sen- 
ate committees  have  begun  hearings. 

Established  in  1956  to  finance  the  Inter- 
state Highway  System,  the  fund  is  fed  by  the 
Federal  tax  of  four  cents  a  gallon  on  gaso- 
line and  by  lesser  excise  taxes.  Since  this 
money  can  only  be  used  to  build  new  high- 
ways and  since  the  Federal  Government  pays 
90  per  cent  of  the  construction,  the  mere 
existence  of  the  fund  Is  a  self -perpetuating 
engine  which  generates  tremendous  pressure 
on  the  states  to  go  ahead  with  ever  more 
ambitious  road  projects.  The  fund's  annual 
revenue  now  approximates  $5  billion  and 
over  the  next  several  years  will  Inexorably 
rise  to  $6.5  billion.  Is  It  really  necessary  to 
spend  this  vast  sum  each  year  on  new  high- 
ways? 

By  contrast,  only  $156  million  was  spent 
In  the  last  year  in  Federal  aid  for  subways, 
buslines  and  other  forms  of  urban  mass 
transit.  In  the  past  dozen  years,  $50  billion 
has  been  spent  to  build  highways,  fifty  times 
as  much  as  the  Federal  Government  has 
devoted  to  mass  transit.  It  Is  now  expected 
that  the  Interstate  Highway  System  will  cost 
almost  twice  the  original  estimate  by  the 
time  It  is  completed,  I.e.  $75  billion  instead  of 
$41  billion.  '' 

It  Is  not  sound  public  policy  for  Congress 
to  freeze  such  large  tax  revenues  in  any  fund 
devoted  to  a  single  narrow  purpose.  But  Con- 
gress has  become  wedded  to  the  trust  fund 
concept,  and  private  Interest  group  pres- 
sures make  its  abolition  highly  unlikely.  In- 
deed, a  law  enacted  this  year  creates  a  new 
fund  to  finance  airports. 

As  a  practical  matter,  the  Issue  before 
Congress  is  whether  the  highway  and  alr- 
p>ort  funds  can  be  broadened  into  a  single 
Transportation  Trust  Fund.  Urban  mass 
transit,  railroad  passenger  service  and  other 
transport  needs  could  then  be  considered 
and  reconciled  in  accordance  with  a  ra- 
tional plan.  The  bankruptcy  of  the  Penn 
Central,  the  Inadequate  service  on  the  Long 
Island  Rail  Road  and  other  commuter  rail- 
roads, the  headlong  decline  In  railroad  pas- 
senger service  and  its  actual  dlsajjpearance 
in  many  states,  the  ever-intensifying  traffic 
Jams  in  every  city,  and  the  shortage  and  un- 
dependablllty  of  bus  service  in  both  cities  and 
suburban  towns  are  the  exhausting  evidence 
of  the  lack  of  a  coherent  policy. 

The  nation's  governors  and  mayors  are 
urging  Congress  to  Introduce  flexibility  In- 
to the  operations  of  the  highway  fund.  They 
want  each  state  to  have  the  option  to  use 
part  of  Its  Federal  highway  funds  lor  mass 
transit.  Representative  Edward  I.  Koch  of 
Manhattan  and  other  members  of  Congress 
are  pushing  bills  to  allocate  the  7  per  cent 
auto  excise  tax,  which  now  goes  Into  the 
Treasury's  general  revenues,  to  a  new  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Trust  Fund  aa  a  transi- 
tional step  toward  a  merger  of  all  the  trans- 
portation funds.  Senator  Jennings  Ran- 
dolph  of  West  Virginia  has   introduced   a 
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modest  measure  to  permit  the  diversion  of 
Federal  highway  funds  for  operation — but 
not  construction — of  mfiss  transit  in  urban 
areas. 

Secretary  of  Transportation  John  A.  Volpe 
is  well  aware  of  these  rising  pressures.  But 
he  has  been  notably  timid  In  offering  any 
leadership  for  reform.  In  presenting  the  Ad- 
ministration reoommendations  for  exten- 
sion of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund,  he  rec- 
ognized the  deslrablUty  of  balancing  mass 
transit  against  the  Imperioua  demands  of 
the  truck  and  the  private  automobile  but 
he  ventured  nothing  more  than  a  pious 
acknowledgement.  He  suggested  no  change 
except  to  make  safety  research  and  the 
pathetically  starved  program  for  removal  of 
billboards  eligible  for  comparatively  small 
sums  from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund. 

Naturally  this  feeble  proposal  evoked  rit- 
ualistic outcries  from  those  well-known 
enemies  of  common  sense.  Representatives 
John  C.  Kluczynskl.  the  Chicago  Democrat 
who  is  chairman  of  the  roads  suboommlt- 
tee.  and  William  C.  Cramer,  the  Florida 
RepubUcan  who  Is  the  ranking  minority 
member.  Messrs.  Kluczynskl  and  Cramer 
have  been  vocal  and  attentive  servitors  of 
the  highway  lobby  for  many  years. 

If  Secretary  Volpe  defaults  to  the  high- 
way lobby,  the  nonpollcy  of  the  last  fifteen 
years  will  continue  to  prevail  with  Increas- 
ingly disastrous  consequences.  The  time  of 
decision  is  rapidly  approaching.  Whenever 
it  comes  the  battle  for  a  rational,  balanced 
transportation  policy  is  sure  t9  be  hard  and 
the  longer  Secretary  Volpe  is  timid  and  eva- 
sive the  less  likely  is  a  victory  for  the  public 
good. 

NOT    ENOUGH    FOR    RAILS 

"My  God.  my  God,  now  I  know  what  hell 
looks  like."  a  dazed  young  woman  gasped  as 
she  was  led  from  a  stalled  train  through  the 
Penn  Central  Railroads  smoke-filled  Park 
Avenue  tunnel. 

This  commuter's  vision  of  Hades  was  the 
result  of  what  another  Penn  Central  passen- 
ger grimly  described  as  "our  semimonthly 
Monday-morning  fire,"  a  blaze  that  flared 
up  after  a  third-rail  short  circuit.  It  followed 
by  Just  two  weeks  another  fire  on  the  Penn 
Central's  tracks — at  the  Harlem  River  draw- 
bridge— that  also  caused  anguishing  delays, 
though  less  discomfort  and  peril,  for  thou- 
sands of  railroad  patrons. 

Rail  commuters  have  been  relatively 
lucky — so  far.  At  least  there  have  been 
no  serious  Injuries  In  Penn  Central's  latest 
two  major  mishaps.  Two  weeks  ago  37  sub- 
way passengers  were  Injured  In  Brooklyn  In 
an  accident  that  also  sent  commuters  grop- 
ing their  way  through  darkness  In  the  Metro- 
politan Transportation  Authority's  own 
version  of  the  netherworld.  That  was  the 
second  major  subway  accident  in  New  York 
within  two  months,  the  fourth  in  seven 
months. 

These  ominous  breakdowns  In  the  metro- 
politan area's  mass  transit  system  have  been 
met  with  bland  tissurances  by  transit  au- 
thorities. "Believe  It  or  not,"  a  railway  spokes- 
man commented,  "service  on  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral is  getting  a  lot  better.'  One  thing  Is 
sure :  It  could  hardly  get  worse.  Dr.  WUllam  J 
Ronan,  chairman  of  the  the  MTA,  boasted 
after  the  latest  subway  accident:  "The  New 
York  subway  system  Is  still  the  safest  In  the 
world." 

A  New  York  Times  survey  of  the  record 
of  other  major  subway  systems  in  the  world 
casts  doubt  on  the  validity  of  that  claim. 
At  any  rate,  commuters  who  have  experienced 
the  dark  In  the  tunnels  are  not  going  to  be 
satisfied  with  such  evident  complacency,  nor 
win  anyone  else  wlio  has  watched  the  mount- 
ing record  of  mishaps. 

It  is  time  transportation  authorities  owned 
up  more  frankly  in  public  to  the  gross  and 
dangerous  Inadequacies  of  the  neglected  fa- 


cilities they  have  inherited  and  more  vigor- 
ously led  the  fight  for  the  massive  public 
Investment  that  Is  essential  to  give  this 
city  and  the  nation  the  safe  and  reliable  mass 
transit  systems  they  tirgently  need. 


RETIREMENT  INCREASE  FOR 
RAILROAD  WORKERS 

'  (Mr.  HARSH  A  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appeal 
today  to  my  colleagues  for  Immediate  ap- 
proval of  the  House-Senate  conference 
committee  report  on  railroad  retirement 
annuities.  This  legislation  has  been  de- 
layed for  an  extriaordlnary  length  of 
time  while  the  meager  retirement  bene- 
fits of  retired  railroad  workers  and  their 
survivors  were  eroded  even  further  by 
inflation. 

The  committee  report  calls  for  a  15- 
percent  increase  in  retirement  benefits 
for  railroad  workers  that  will  be  retroac- 
tive to  January  1,  1970.  As  we  are  all 
aware,  the  cost  of  living  has  continued 
to  climb  and  retired  workers  depending 
on  fixed  incomes  are  suffering  because  of 
this.  The  15-percent  increase  recom- 
mended in  conference  will  offset  some  of 
these  rising  costs  for  retirees  who  have 
not  had  regular  cost-of-living  increases. 
Under  the  present  law  they  must  depend 
on  Congress  to  improve  their  benefits, 
when  economic  conditions  create  hard- 
ships for  them,  and  I  feel  Conr  ress  has 
delayed  unnecessarily  in  fulfilling  its  ob- 
ligation and  responsibility. 

I  regret  that  this  is  so,  for  I  feel  that 
when  employees  have  planned  for  the  fu- 
ture by  contributing  to  a  retirement  pro- 
gram, they  should  be  able  to  receive 
equitable  benefits  from  that  program 
without  being  penalized.  When  social  se- 
curity amendments  were  enacted  re- 
cently, railroad  workers  were  not  given 
equal  consideration  for  benefit  adjust- 
ments. 

At  this  juncture,  It  is  Inexcusable  to  al- 
low the  thousands  of  retirees  to  suffer 
any  longer  because  of  inadequate  benefits 
while  Congress  delays  action.  This  bill 
only  serves  to  provide  these  deserving 
people  with  the  necessities  of  life  at  the 
level  of  decency  and  comfort  they  have 
worked  so  hard  to  obtain. 

I  strongly  support  this  legislation  and 
I  call  on  Congress  to  expeditiously  pass 
the  House-Senate  conference  committee 
report  on  railroad  retirement  annuities. 


COMMUNTTY  HEALTH  ACT 

(Mr.  OALIFIANAKIS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  OALIFIANAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  afternoon  I  introduced  the  Com- 
munity Health  Act  of  1970,  a  bill  to  re- 
lieve the  shortage  of  phyaiclans,  den- 
tists, and  other  health  personnel  in  our 
small  communities  and  medically  de'^ 
prlved  areas. 

This  bill  and  two  others  with  identical 
language  have  the  sponsorship  of  more 
than  65  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House — 


R^ublican  and  Democratic,  urban  and 
rural. 

It  provides  that  the  Government  will 
repay  in  full  the  educational  debt  of  any 
physician,  dentist,  optometrist,  or  other 
critically  needed  heialth  specialist  who 
signs  a  contract  agreeing  to  practice 
for  3  years  in  a  medically  deprived  area. 

The  bill  will  afford  graduating  doc- 
tors the  chance  to  begin  practice  debt- 
free.  And  it  should  provide  the  incentive 
they  need  to  go  out  into  our  communi- 
ties and  meet  what  President  Nixon  has 
called  "a  massive  crisis"  In  health  care. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  text  of  the 
Community  Health  Act  at  this  ix)int  in 
the  Record : 

H.R.  18689 
A  bill  To  amend  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  to  encourage  physicians,  dentists, 
optometrists,  and  other  medical  personnel 
to  practice  In  areas  where  shortages  of  such 
personnel  exist,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiise  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That — 

(a)  Section  741(f)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  294(f) )  Is  amended  by 
striking  the  second  sentence  thereof. 

(b)  Section  741  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(1)  Any  physician,  dentist,  or  optometrist 
who  practices  his  profession — 

"(1)  In  an  area  In  a  State  determined  by 
the  appropriate  State  health  authority,  pur- 
suant to  regulations  provided  by  the  Secre- 
tary, to  have  a  shortage  of  and  need  for 
physlclanB.    dentists,    or    optometrists:    and 

"(2)  who  signs  a  contract  vrtth  the  Secre- 
tary or  fals  designee  agreeing  to  practice  in 
said  area  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  three 
years; 

"then  the  Secretary  shall  pay  In  full  the 
principal  and  Interest  on  any  outstanding 
educational  loan  incurred  by  that  physician, 
dentist,  or  optometrist  during  his  profes- 
sional-level training.  Including:  tuition,  fees, 
books,  supplies,  and  other  related  coets  as 
determined  In  accordance  with  regulations 
provided  by  the  Secretary.  As  such  need  Is 
established,  the  Secretary  may  add  new 
categories  of  medical  personnel  to  those  In- 
corporated In  this  subsection.  This  subsection 
applies  to  loans  from  both  public  and  pri- 
vate sources." 

Mr,  Speaker,  we  are  all  familiar  with 
the  health  care  crisis  facing  the  United 
States  today.  We  all  know  of  how  Amer- 
ica has  a  shortage  of  48,000  physicians. 
We  know  that  we  are  short  17,800  den- 
tists today  and  will  be  nearly  57,000 
short  in  1980.  We  know  that  if  present 
trends  continue,  we  wiU  be  210,000 
nurses  short  in  another  10  years,  and 
432,000  short  in  the  allied  health  fields. 

We  all  know  the  story.  Yet,  somehow, 
when  these  statistics  are  written  down 
coldly  on  paper,  they  do  not  convey  the 
personal  effects  of  the  health  shortage — 
and  the  health  misallocation —  of  phy- 
sicians and  other  medical  personnel  in 
the  United  SUtes. 

These  statistics  do  not  show,  for  ex- 
ample, that  in  California,  motorists  in- 
volved in  trafOc  accidents  which  occur 
on  rural  roads  are  four  times  as  likely 
to  die  as  those  who  have  their  wrecks 
In  urban  areas,  even  though  the  rural 
drivers  have  more  survlvable  accidents. 
The  difference  is  in  emergency  room  fa- 
cilities. 

The  statistics  do  not  show  that  in  Buf- 
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Iak>,.  neArly  four  times  as  numy  cbH- 
dren  from  upper-income  families  are 
vacclnatad  against  measles  tban  are  the 
children  of  the  poor. 

They  do  not  show  that  there  are  towns 
in  Utah  nixexe  theie  are  no  physidans 
and  none  for  a  radius  of  75  miles. 

They  do  not  show  the  many  small 
towns  in  America  which  for  months  have 
been  advertising  for  physicians  without 
luck. 

These  conditions  do  not  merely  re- 
flect a  doebor  shortage  in  the  United 
States,  they  reflect  a  mlsallocation  of  the 
physicians  we  have. 

The  demands  of  a  dispersed  popula- 
tion heighten  the  burdens  on  the  few 
doctors  who  do  locate  in  our  rural  areas 
and  make  a  rural  practice  into  a  gruel- 
ing chore. 

Because  our  rural  areas  tend  to  have 
low-family  Incomes,  the  financial  rewards 
of  a  small  town  or  rural  practice  may 
not  be  as  great  as  the  te wards  of  an  urbcm 
specialty.  Many  of  our  smaller  commu- 
nities also  lack  the  cultural  diversions 
which  make  urban  areas  so  attractive  to 
the  medical  community.  They  may  also 
lack  adequate  clinical  and  hospital  fa- 
culties. 

So  the  physicians  set  up  practice  else- 
where, or  they  go  Into  research.  This 
should  not  be  surprising.  But  what  does 
It  do  to  our  rural  areas  or  to  the  pockets 
of  urban  poverty  whef  e  there  is  a  scarcity 
of  health  care? 

The  statistics  are  not  encouraging.  In 
1964,  the  rate  of  maternal  deaths  in 
childbirth  was  40.9  per  100.000  live  births 
In  our  rural  areas,  as  compared  to  a  na- 
tional average  of  33. 

For  the  same  age  groups,  our  rural 
citizens  have  nearly  twice  the  amoimt  of 
chronic  Illness  than  the  residents  of  our 
large  metropoUtan  areas. 

In  1967,  the  Presidents  National  Advi- 
sory Commission  on  Kural  Poverty  re- 
ported that — 

B«caua«  th«  rural  poor  do  not  have  easy 
aocesa  to  approprUU  li««lU»  services  early 
In  the  lUneu,  the  result  U  much  greater 
disability. 

Conditions  are  little  better  among  the 
urban  pow.  In  a  study  conducted  in  New 
York  City,  researchers  found  that  two- 
thirds  more  babies  die  at  birth  in  16 
poverty  areas  than  In  the  rest  of  the  city. 
In  these  same  16  areas,  more  than  twice 
as  many  mothers  died  In  childbirth. 
Nearly  three  times  as  many  mothers 
either  received  late  prenatal  care,  or  none 
at  all.  And  the  tuberculosis  rate  \n  these 
16  areas  was  more  than  twice  that  of  the 
city  at  large. 

In  fact,  it  Is  difQcult  to  find  a  health 
statistic  In  which  the  urban  and  rural 
poor  smd  the  residents  of  our  small  com- 
munities rank  better  than  the  more 
affluent  majority  of  the  mttfoh. 

As  Drs.  Bergner  and  T«rby  concluded: 

It  appears  that  the  peopi*  most  In  need 
of  medical  services  are  the  ones  who  least 
ortem  obtam  them. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  pretend  that 
the  bin  we  have  Introduced  today  Is. a 
palliative  which  will  cure  the  shortage 
of  medical  personnel  In  America  today. 
But  It  Is  an  Incentive  for  young  physi- 
cians to  begin  reversing  the  mlsalloca- 
tion of  physicians  in  America. 


Under  the  terms  of  this  bill,  graduat- 
ing physicians,  dentists,  and  optometrists 
would  be  offered  the  chance  to  begin 
practice  debt  free  in  exchange  for  3  years' 
practice  in  a  medically  deprived  area. 

And  as  critical  shortages  m  other 
health  professions  became  apparent,  the 
Secretary  of  Helath.  Edilcatlon.  and  Wel- 
fare coxUd  add  new  categories  to  this 
original  listing. 

Frankly,  I  cannot  give  you  an  accurate 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  this  program.  But 
if  every  student  who  graduated  from 
medical,  dental,  and  optometry  school  in 
1969  were  to  enroll  in  the  program,  and 
If  each  of  them  owed  the  entire  cost  of 
his  education,  the  cost  would  not  exceed 
$130  million  each  year. 

And  if  we  take  a  more  realistic  estimate 
of  participation  in  such  a  program — with 
one  out  of  every  10  graduating  doctors 
signing  contracts — then  the  cost  would 
be  nearer  to  $10  million  each  year. 

For  that  amount,  with  10  percent  of 
our  graduating  doctors  participating,  we 
could  disperse  nearly  3,500  doctors  Into 
medically  deprived  areas  at  the  end  of 
3  years. 

I  think  $10  million  each  year  Ls  a  sum 
we  catmot  afford  to  spend  on  less  im- 
portant programs  while  much  of  the 
Nation  suffers  from  Inadequate  health 
care. 

This  would  not  be  wasted  money.  We 
would  not  be  subsidizing  the  purchase  of 
new  cars,  or  television  sets,  or  luxury 
apartments.  But  we  would  offer  the  doc- 
tor who  borrowed  to  get  through  school 
the  opportunity  to  begin  practice  with  no 
financ  al  problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  may  be  aware 
of  the  fact  that  15  other  nations  in  the 
world  rank  ahead  of  the  United  States  in 
life  expectancy  and  infant  mortality. 

Much  of  the  reason  for  the  U.S.  stand- 
ing in  these  areas  lies  in  the  inadequate 
health  care  afforded  to  the  rural  and 
urban  poor  and  to  our  small  communi- 
ties. 

I  think  this  bill  will  do  much  to  im- 
prove that  inadequate  care.  If  it  does  not, 
if  It  proves  to  be  too  small  an  Incentive 
to  encourage  doctors  to  move  out  into  the 
community,  then  we  should  not  hesitate 
to  tr>'  another  approach. 

Perhaps  we  will  have  to  make  massive 
infusions  of  aid  into  our  medical  schools, 
with  the  stipulation  that  certain  percent- 
ages of  their  new  graduates  will  enter 
practice  In  medically  deprived  areas. 

This  bill  would  do  much  to  meet  our 
present  need.  I  urge  the  rest  of  my  col- 
leagues to  stn)port  it,  and  hope  that 
others  will  add  their  names  to  the  more 
than  65  sponsors  of  this  legislation. 


I  AM  THE  NATION 

(Mr., PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permlssfon  to  extend  hi*  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  I^ecord  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  t»EPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs.  Oer- 
rfion  MTUer  dramatized  the  attached 
reading  at  the  B'nal  B'rlth  Independence 
Day  rally,  Thursday,  July  2,  1970.  at  the 
Miami  Beach  Auditorium,  which  is  in 
my  district. 

Mrs.  Miller,  or  Jeanette,  as  we  all  know 
her,  is  a  graduate  of  Northwestern  Uni- 


versity School  of  speech.  She  had  been 
ta  radio  broadcasting  for  13  years  both 
to  Miami  Beach  and  Chicago,  as  direc- 
tor of  women's  and  children's  programs. 
She  is  a  dramatist  and  storyteUer  and 
when  performing  for  children  she  also 
uses  her  ability  as.  a  puppeteer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  Mrs.  Miller's 
ever  beautiful  and  inspiring  Independ- 
ence Day  reading  in  the  Record  im- 
mediately following  these  remarks: 
I  Am  thx  Nation 

I  wae  bom  on  July  4.  1776.  a&d  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  la  my  birth  certificate. 
The  bloodlines  of  the  world  run  In  my  veins, 
because  I  offered  freedcxn  to  the  oppressed. 
I  am  many  things,  and  many  people.  I  am 
the  Nation. 

I  am  200  mUllon  living  souls — and  the 
ghost  of  mllUons  who  have  lived  and  died 
for  me. 

I  am  Nathan  Hale  and  Paul  Revere.  I 
stood  at  Xjexlngton  and  fired  the  shot  heard 
around  the  world.  I  am  Washington,  JeSer- 
Bon  and  Patrick  Henry.  I  am  John  Paul 
Jonee,  the  Green  Mountain  Boys  and  Davy 
Crockett.  I  am  Lee  and  Grant  and  Abe  Lin- 
coln. 

I  remember  the  Alamo,  the  Maine  and 
Pearl  Harbcx^.  When  freedom  called  I  an- 
swered and  stayed  untU  It  was  over — over 
there.  I  left  my  heroic  dead  at  Valley  Forge, 
Pearl  Harbor  and  on  the  bleak  slopes  of 
K<»ea.  .  .  .  and  In  the  steaming  jungle  of 
Vietnam. 

I  am  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  the  wheat  lands 
of  Kansas  and  the  granite  hills  of  Vermont. 
I  am  the  coalfields  of  the  Virginias  and  Penn- 
sylvania, the  fertile  lands  of  the  West,  the 
Golden  Gate  and  the  Grand  Canyon.  I  am 
Independence  Hall,  the  Liberty  Bell  and  the 
Statue  of  Liberty. 

I  am  Mg.  I  sprawl  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  .  .  .  My  arms  reach  out  to  em- 
brace Alaska  and  Hawaii ...  3  million  square 
miles  throbbing  with  industry.  I  am  more 
than  6  million  farms.  I  am  forest,  field, 
mountain  and  desert.  1  am  quiet  villages, 
and  cities  that  never  sleep. 

You  can  look  at  me  and  see  Ben  Franklin 
walking  down  the  streets  of  Philadelphia. 
Tou  can  see  Betsy  Ross  with  her  needle.  You 
can  hear  the  strains  of  "Auld  Lang  Syne"  as 
the  calendar  turns. 

I  am  Babe  Ruth  and  the  World  Series.  I 
am  130,000  schools  and  colleges,  and  320,000 
churches  and  synagogues  where  my  people 
worship  God  as  they  think  best.  I  am  a 
ballot  dropped  In  a  box,  the  roar  of  a  crowd 
m  a  stadium  and  the  voice  of  a  choir  In  a 
cathedral.  I  am  an  editorial  In  a  newspaper, 
a  letter  to  a  Congressman,  and  the  right  to 
appeal. 

I  am  Longfellow.  Walt  Whitman.  Thomas 
Paine  and  Carl  Sandburg.  I  am  Ell  Whitney 
and  Stephen  Poster.  I  am  Tom  Edison,  Al- 
bert Einstein  smd  Billy  Graham.  I  am  Horace 
Greeley.  Will  Rogers  and  the  Wright  brothers. 
I  am  Martin  Luther  King,  John  F.  Kennedy 
and  his  brother,  Robert.  I  am  Jonas  Salk  and 
the  American  astronauts  walking  on  the 
moon. 

Yes.  I  am  the  Nation,  and  these  are  the 
things  that  I  am.  I  was  coQceived  in  freedom 
and,  God  wUUng.  in  freedom  I  will  spend  the 
rest  of  my  days. 


NATIONAL  AVIA-nON  DAY 

fMr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  m  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PETPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  R. 
Franklin  Brown.  Jr.,  executive  secretary 
of  Aviation  Distributors  smd  Manufac- 
turers Association,  has  Just  written  me  a 
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letter  advising  that  the  association  is 
making  an  effort  to  revive  recognition 
and  observance  of  National  Aviation  Day 
on  August  19  and  enclosing  a  brief  his- 
tory of  how  National  Aviation  Day  came 
into  being.  I  have  responded  to  Mr. 
Brown's  letter  giving  him  further  details 
of  how  I  introduced  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution ill,  which  made  Orville  Wright's 
birthday.  August  19,  National  Aviation 
Day.  I  hope  the  Members  of  Congress 
will  take  note  ol  NalionaT  Aviation  Day 
and  will  encourage  observance  of  it  in 
honor  of  American  air  heroes,  particu- 
larly Orville  and  Wilbur  Wright,  and  to 
reflect  the  development  and  progress  of 
aviation  as  well  as  to  further  stimulate 
interest  m  aviation  in  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  R.  Franklin 
Brown's  letter  to  me  with  the  enclosed 
histc«7  of  National  Aviation  Day  and  my 
letter  in  reply  giving  further  details  of 
how  National  Aviation  r>ay  came  mto  be- 
ing, in  the  Record  immediately  follow- 
ing my  remarks  in  this  part  of  the 
Record : 

Aviation  Distribtitobs  and 
MANTjTAcTtntEas'  Association, 
PhiUidelplvia,  P».,  July  17. 1970. 
Representative  Claudk  Peppes, 
Uouae  Office  BuUding, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Conqressman  Pepper:  Our  Associa- 
tion Is  most  interested  in  reviving  l«cognltlon 
and  observance  of  National  Aviation  Day, 
which  you  were  instrumental  in  Initiating  in 
1939. 

Public  awareness  of  the  value  Of  aviation 
is  still  limited  primarily  to  military  and  oom- 
mercial  applications.  Stimulating  pubUc  In- 
terest in  aviation  In  many  other  areas  con- 
tinues to  be  a  worthwhile  goal. 

To  this  end,  ADMA  is  embarking  on  a  l&ng- 
range  campaign  to  build  up  greater  observe 
anoe  of  National  Aviation  Day.  We  are  plan- 
ning events  at  four  airports  across  the  ooun- 
try  this  year  to  use  as  demoostrattons  of 
techniques  that  can  be  used  by  other  airports 
in  the  coming  years.  In  this  way  we  hope  to 
expose  the  public  to  the  role  genesal  avia- 
tion Is  playing  and  can  play  In  Improving 
our  lives. ' 

The  enclosed  Aviation  Education  News 
Bulletin, '  wblcb  is  circulated  among  I|800 
educators  and  aviation  ofBeiala,  oomtalns  a 
news  ttflm  regarding  otir  plant.  I  bave  also 
enclosed,  a  shcHi;  history  of  the  facts  as  .we 
know  them  about  tbe  creation  of  National 
Aviation. Day.  I  would  greatly  appreciate  any 
ampliflffatlon  you  can  provide  of  how  Na- 
tional Aviation  Day  came  to  be'  and  What 
happened  to  It. 

In  addHton,  we  would  greatty  appreciate  if 
you  oouia  provide  us  with  your  current 
thinking  on  the  value  of  Commemorating 
National  Aviation  Day;  we  would  be  pleased 
to  quote  such  a  statement  or  message  from 
you  In  our  publicity  efforts. 
Sincerely, 

R.  Franklin  Brown, 
executive  Secretary. 

NATtONAi,  Aviation  Dat 
The  idea  apparently  came  from  two  Identl- 
flaMe  Bouroas;  there  are  probably  others,  but 
these  two  are  Identifiable. 

1.  A  Jamuuy  ISW  edKloa  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  Indopendent  ran  an  editorial 
in  that  newq>^>er  wtiloh  pzoposed  the 
creation  of  a  National  Aviation  Day  to  honor 
American  Aviation  Heroes,  particularly  Or- 
vUle  and  WUbur  WWght.  (This  Informatton 
wae  obtained  from  January  28,  1939  Oongres- 
itonai  R«oord) 


2.  A  proposal  read  by  Representative  Jen- 
nings Randolph  was  contained  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  February  28,  1939  citing 
the  appropriateness  of  Orville  Wright's  birth- 
day (August  19)  forr  designation  as  National 
Aviation  Day. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  #111  was  In- 
troduced In  the  U.S.  Senate  on  April  3,  1938 
by  Senator  Claude  Pepper  of  Florida.  (The 
Senate  sponsor  of  SJR-111  was  8»iirJU>r 
Claude  Pepper  of  Florida,  the  House  sponsor 
of  8JR-1I1  was  Representative  Jennings  Ran- 
dolph of  West  Virginia — Representative  Ran- 
dolph Is  now  a  Senator) . 

The  measure  SJR-lll  was  approved  by 
both  houses  of  the  76th  Congress  on  May  11, 
1939  and  was  officially  referred  to  as  Public 
Resolution  #14. 

A  Presidential  Proclamation  was  provided 
-for  by  PubUc  Reertutlon  #  14. 

National  Aviation  Day — August  19  was  of- 
ficially created  by  a  proclamation  signed  by 
President  FrankUn  D.  Rooeevelt  and  Secretary 
of  State  Cordell  Hull  on  July  26,  1989. 

A  general  statement  of  purpose  Is  that 
Aviation  Day  was  created  to  honor  Ameri- 
can Air  Heroes,  particularly  OrvlUe  and  Wil- 
bur Wright,  to  reflect  the  development  and 
progrress  of  aviation,  and  to  further  and  stim- 
ulate Interest  in  aviation  in  the  TTnlted 
States. 

CoNGRXss  OP  the  TTnited  States, 
House  ot  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.C,  July  29,  1970. 
Mr.  R.  Franklin  Brown,  Jr., 
Aviation  IHstributora  &  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation, Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Dear  Mb.  Brown:  Y6ur  letter  of  July  17th 
telling  me  that  your  association  Is  most  in- 
terested in  reviving  recognition  and  observ- 
ance 6f  National  Aviation  Day.  which  came 
into  being  by  virtue  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 111  Introduced  by  me  on  April  3,  1939, 
and  asking  ine  for  additional  information  I 
might  have  about  the  matter,  has  been  re- 
ceived and  I  am  very  much  pleased  to  have 
It. 

I  Introduced  S.J.  Res.  Ill  upon  the  per- 
sonal request  of  Orville  Wright  who  came  un- 
announced to  my  Senate  office  shortly  before 
April  3,  1939  and  said  that  friends  of  his  had 
suggested  that  it  would  be  a  gracious  thing 
If  Congress  passed  a  law  making  National 
Aviation  Day  August  19,  his  birthday,  and 
saying  further  that  friends  had  suggested 
that  I  might  be  willing  to  Introduce  such  a 
resolution.  X,  of  course,  assured  Mr.  Wright 
that  I  would  be  delighted  to  introduce  such 
a  resolution.  I  had  a  very  pleasant  visit  with 
OrvlUe  Wright  on  this  occasion. 

After  my  bill  became  law  and  President 
Roosevelt  had  Issued  the  proclamation  de- 
claring August  19th  National  Aviation  Day, 
July  26,  1939,  Mr.  Wright  came  back  to  my 
office  and  grave  me  a  photograph  of  the  first 
flight  made  by  him  at  Kitty  Hawk  in  1903, 
signed  "To  Senator  Claude  Pepper"  and 
underneath  that  "Orville  Wright."  I  cherish 
this  photograph  which  I  keep  on  my  office 
wall. 

I  am  so  pleased  that  your  association  Is 
beginning  to  revive  observance  of  National 
Aviation  Day.  I  would  like  to  participate  In 
any  helpful  way  I  could.  I  hope  you  will  make 
It  an  industry-wide  event  as  It  should  be. 

I  am  putting  your  letter  to  me,  Including 
your  history  of  how  National  Aviation  Day 
came  about,  together  with  this  letter.  In  the 
Congressional  Record  in  order  to  excite,  I 
hope,  interest  on  the  part  of  members  of 
congress  In  your  celebration  of  National  Avia- 
tion Day  this  year.  I  will  send  you  a  copy  of 
It. 

Kind  regards,  and 

Believe  me. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Clattdb  Pepper, 
Member  of  Congress. 


BOYS  BEHIND  BARS 


(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  m  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  significant  aspects  of  crime  in  the 
United  States  today  is  the  rate  of  recidi- 
vism m  the  c(Hnmission  of  crime  by  those 
who  are  once  adjudged  guilty  of  crime 
and  confined  in  correctional  institutions. 
The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
has  given  the  rate  of  recidivism  from  our 
correctionsJ  institutions  as  up  to  as  liigh 
as  75  percent.  We  on  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Crime  have  visited  many 
such  institutions  for  young  people  and 
the  rate  of  recidivism  ran  from  one  low 
of  19  percent  to  more  than  70  percent. 
That  is  one  of  the  principal  concerns  of 
the  House  Select  Committee  on  Crime. 
I  recently  wrote  an  article  in  the  Tropics 
section  of  the  Miami  Herald  which  ap- 
peared on  July  19,  1970  as  part  of  the 
Sunday  paper.  The  article  is  entitled 
"Boys  Behtad  Bars"  and  relates  to  the 
young  people  of  Florida  being  confined  in 
correctional  institutions.  Since  it  is  a 
subject  of  concern  to  all  of  us  I  request 
that  it  be  put  in  the  Record  immediately 
following  these  remarks: 

BoTs  Behind  Bars 
(By  Representative  Claude  Pepper) 

Among  the  most  legendary  and  identifiable 
charaoteFlzatlons  of  youth  to  be  found  in 
American.  foUdote  are  Tom  Sawyer  and  Huck 
Finn.  As  reported  by  Mark  Twain,  that  pair 
managed  a  good  deal  of  boyhood  mischief 
during  their  adventures. 

Yet  I  Imagine  that  only  the  most  punctili- 
ous of  readers  would  have  thought  to  suggest 
a  prison  sentence  as  a  price  for  such  roguish 
behavior. 

Perhaps  it  was  an  identification  with  such 
youthful  misdeeds  which  caused  so  many 
Americans  to  react  with  outrage  to  the  sen- 
tencing of  two  Florida  boys  to  adult  prison 
some  months  ago  for  several  comparatively 
minor  offenses. 

The  case  of  Richard  Copas,  IS,  and  Donald 
Douglas,  14,  of  Fort  Pierce,  Fla  led  the  State 
Pardon  Board  to  nullify  the  ttiree-year  adult 
prison  sentences  imposed  on  the  3rouths  and 
to  move  Jurisdiction  to  the  state's  Juvenile 
correction  agencies  where,  prop»ly.  it  should 
have  been  all  along. 

The  Juvenile  court  Judge  who  made  the 
adult  sentence  mandatory  by  transferring 
the  case  to  Circuit  Court  explained  that  he 
believed  an  adult  prison  facility  offered  a 
better  place  to  rehabilitate  "Incorriglbles." 
Both  boys  had  a  history  of  truancy  and  run- 
ning away  and,  the  judge  noted,  the  state's 
Juvenile  correctlMial  Institutions  had  long 
had  a  serious  runaway  problem. 

To  many,  the  action  appeared  to  be  an 
attempt  to  warehouse  th*  boys,  especially 
since  Florida  In  recent  years  has  moved  to 
correct  the  deficiencies  In  Its  Juvenile  cor- 
rections programs  through  multi-purpose  ap- 
proaches to  rehabilitation.  Ironically,  one 
yardstick  for  the  success  of  this  effort  is  evi- 
denced by  a  drop  In  the  rate  of  runaways 
from  the  state  school  at  Marlanna  from  188 
for  the  first  three  months  of  1969  to  23  for 
the  first  three  months  of  1970. 

One  of  the  more  enllghtenend  men  In  the 
field  of  Juvenile  corrections  is  O.  J.  Keller, 
the  director  of  Florida's  Division  of  Youth 
Services,  who  has  instituted  many  changes 
in  the  handling  of  young  offenders.  On  the 
matter  of  Jailing  youtliful  offenders.  Keller 
told  our  Select  Committee  on  Crime  at  its 
Miami  hearings: 
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"Children  should  not  b«  sent  to  prison. 
Eventually,  the  Toung  person  will  emerge 
Irom  prison.  What  happens  to  him  In  an 
adult  prison  may  well  make  him  a  sexual 
deviate,  a  career  criminal,  or  a  permanent 
welfare  case.  It  is  almost  Impoesible  to  pro- 
tect a  young  boy  from  that  portion  of  the 
prison  population  seeking  homosexual  con- 
tact*." 

Regrettably,  however,  the  practice  of  send- 
ing juvenllos  to  adult  prisons  is  far  from 
Isolated. 

During  the  past  seven  years,  Judges  In 
Florida  alone  have  sentenced  two  13-year- 
Old«;  thirteen  14-year-oIds;  73  fifteen-year- 
olds;  and  383  sixteen-year-olds  to  adult 
prisons. 

In  many  of  these  cases  the  action  was 
taken  because,  like  many  other  states,  Flor- 
ida does  not  have  a  necessary  Intermediate 
facility  to  house  youths  who  are  likely  to 
run  away  but  are  not  otherwise  lost  to  so- 
ciety, and  who  might  be  helped  by  rehabili- 
tation measures. 

The  controversy  that  surrounded  the  Co- 
pas-Douglas  case — Including  the  offer  of 
movie  actor  Steve  McQueen  to  find  a  home 
for  the  youngsters  In  California — revealed 
two  significant  facts  concerning  the  state  of 
Juvenile  corrections  throughout  the  country. 

Simply  sUted,  these  are  that:  (1)  Juvenile 
corrections  are  In  dire  need  of  higher-paid 
and  better-trained  staffs  who  can  administer 
innovative  and  Imaginative  approaches  in 
corrections,  and  (2)  efforts  to  rehabilitate  the 
youthful  offender  are  a  dismal  failure  in  most 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

This  last  point  was  dramatically  portrayed 
In  a  series  of  tu^loles  on  Juvenile  corrections 
by  Polttzer  Prize-winning  reporter  Howard 
James  of  the  Christian  Scieime  Monitor. 

James  concluded  with  the  startling  state- 
ment that  "society  would  be  better  off  if  the 
youthful  offender  were  never  caught." 

"Obviously,"  In  the  word*  of  Dr.  James 
Bax,  secretary  of  Florida's  Department  of 
Health  and  Rehabilitative  Sernces,  "there  is 
a  failure  In  a  system  of  'corrections'  which 
produces  trained  adult  felons  from  Juvenile 
delinquents." 

In  our  hearings  In  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
in  other  cities  and  towns  across  America,  the 
Crtme  Conunlttee  has  been  told  repeatedly 
by  the  most  eminent  authorities  that  if  we 
are  to  make  a  real  Impact  on  crime,  we  must 
cut  down  on  the  rate  of  recidivism,  or  repeat- 
era.  This  is  especially  true  In  the  case  of  Ju- 
venile offenders. 

I  have  seen,  as  have  other  members  of  the 
committee,  fledgling,  innovative  programs  in 
Juvenile  corrections  which  are  achieving 
remarkable  successes  despite  bush-league 
budgets  and  seml-tralned  personnel. 

What  Is  needed  is  a  diversity  of  approaches 
toward  rehablUtaUon  rather  than  what  Dr. 
Bax  described  as  an  all-too-frequrait  "im- 
personal crank-tbem-ln  and  crank-them-out, 
next-case-pleasfl  approach  to  youths." 

As  Bax  explained  further  to  our  com- 
mittee: 

"We  need  Imaginative  programs  to  reach 
the  downward-bound  youngster  the  first 
time  he  gets  Into  trouble  and  seems  headed 
for  the  youth  corrections  progfam.  The  pos- 
sibilities here  are  limitless.  We  think  one 
such  Important  step  would  be  the  starting 
of  halfway-ln  houses.  These  would  be  In  the 
community  environment  with  the  youth 
•till  attending  public  schools,  but  breaking 
the  home  or  other  nelgbboxbood  environ- 
ments which  often  lead  him  Into  trouble. 

"Here  such  techniques  as  group  therapy 
and  *  form  of  discipline  could  be  brought  to 
bear  on  the  youth  without  exposing  him  to 
the  alienating  effects  of  an  institution  and 
Its  repeaters  with  thetr  hardened  attitudes." 

TIM  matter  of  early  detection  of  antl- 
aoclal  traits,  I  believe,  is  of  critical  Im^nr- 
t&nce.  In  Florida,  for  example,  we  do  not 


allow  vocational  education  below  the  10th 
g;rade.  Tet  a  lot  of  youngsters,  going  down 
to  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  later  grades,  for 
some  reason  or  another,  cannot  keep  up  with 
their  claasmates. 

They  feel  fnistrated  and  begin  to  have  a 
sense  of  failure.  Then  they  drop  out  and 
want  to  do  something,  to  show  that  they 
can  do  something,  and  they  often  get  In 
trouble. 

HAU*  THX  PEOPLE  CHABCEO  WrTH  CHII&8S  IN  1909 
WZBX  JUVXNn,SS 

We  should  start  some  kind  of  vocational 
training  program  as  early  as  the  elementary 
school  years  so  that  young  persons  will  stay 
In  school  and  feel  real  achievement. 

Our  school  curriculums  do  not  acoontuate 
the  talents  of  the  low  academic  achiever  but 
seem,  rather,  to  create  failure  for  some  chil- 
dren. They  foredoom  social  promotion  by 
putting  them  In  an  environment  where  they 
cannot  succeed. 

It  is  here  that  the  real  roots  of  crime  can 
be  successfully  removed. 

Any  effort  to  reach  the  potential  youthful 
offender  must  entail  a  good  deal  more  spend- 
ing than  this  country  has  to  date  been  will- 
ing to  spend.  Much  of  this  reluctance  Is 
based  on  a  sense  of  false  economy  and  belief 
that  such  expenditures  would  be  prohibitive. 
I  submit  that  Just  the  opposite  Is  true. 

One  reputable  study  from  the  District  of 
Columbia  reveals  that  an  average  25-year-old 
prisoner  has  already  cost  society  more  than 
$30,000  In  Juvenile  and  adult  court  coeta, 
probation,  detention,  and  imprisonment. 

During  the  course  of  a  year,  the  prisons  In 
the  country  have  a  total  Inmate  population 
of  more  than  3.5  million,  of  whom  50  to  76 
per  cent  are  repeaters.  There  is  no  way  to 
compute  this  loss  to  society  both  in  terms 
of  dollars  and  waste  of  hiunan  resources. 

Tet  programs  for  correction  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  prisoners — both  Juvenile  and  adult — 
are  treated  as  if  they  are  among  the  lowest 
of  our  priorities. 

The  meager  $5  million  budget  of  the  Office 
of  Juvenile  Delinquency  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  resignation  of 
director-designate  Frank  A.  Orlando,  an  emi- 
nent Juvenile  court  Judge  from  Fort  Lauder- 
dale. 

This  allotment  came  despite  the  fact  that 
last  year  nearly  half  of  all  ptereons  charged 
with  crime  were  Juveniles,  while  adult  ar- 
rests only  Increased  four  per  cent. 

This  failure  is  also  evident  in  the  alloca- 
tion of  federal  funds  to  local  communltiee 
through  the  Law  E^nforcement  Assistance 
Administration.  Of  a  total  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1969  of  (63  million,  only  7  per  cent  of 
the  total  went  for  programs  to  prevent  Juve- 
nile delinquency  and  15.4  per  cent  for  com- 
bined Juvenile  and  adult  programs  for  cor- 
rection and  rehabilitation. 

The  Administration's  budget  request  for 
L.E.A  A.  for  fiscal  year  1971  totals  $480  mil- 
lion, a  great  sum  in  Isolation  but  little  more 
than  an  opening  salvo  to  attack  a  crime 
problem  that  costs  society  an  estimated  $30 
billion  a  year. 

And  there  is  no  indication  that  the  per- 
centage of  money  diverted  to  correctloxis 
will  app.eclably  Increase  in  the  coming 
months. 

For  this  reason.  I  have  proposed  increasing 
the  L.E.A.A.  budget  for  1971  to  $1  billion.  I 
also  advocate  a  substantial  increase  In  the 
budget  of  HEW's  Office  of  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency and  encourage  more  federal  Invest- 
ment In  the  training  of  correctional  person- 
nel and  the  improvement  of  techniques  and 
facilities  for  the  treatment  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  young  offenders. 

There  Is  no  more  Important  matter  in  the 
entire  criminal  Justice  system  than  the  mat- 
ter of  corrections  and  rehabilitation.  Yet  un- 


til recently,  the  problem  waa  consistently 
Ignored  by  the  federal  as  well  as  state  and 
local  govemmenta. 

The  price  we  have  paid  for  this  failure  is 
r^wrted  dally  In  a  splraling  crime  rate. 

We  must  dedicate  our  efforts  to  the  task 
of  breaking  the  crime  cycle.  Not  by  filling 
our  prisons — but  by  rehabilitating  our 
prisMiers. 


THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 
CRIME  BILL 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
penoission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneoua  matter. ) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pas- 
sage ol  the  District  of  Columbia  Court 
Reform  and  Criminal  Procedure  Act  of 
1970  marks  a  significant  step  in  tills 
country's  fight  against  the  rising  tide  of 
crime.  Although  marked  by  strenuous 
debate  emd  great  divergence  of  opinion, 
everyone  concerned  agrees  that  some- 
thing had  to  be  done.  This  bill  will  hope- 
fully serve  as  a  meaningful  response  to 
a  desperate  situation. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Crime  held 
hearings  in  the  District  of  Columbia  this 
past  February.  Much  of  the  testimony 
we  received  was  shocking  and  disturb- 
ing. Small  merchants  have  suffered  im- 
measurably from  crimes  perpetrated 
against  them  and  their  business.  Even 
the  largest  retail  corporations  have  been 
gravely  affected.  However,  we  were  most 
disturbed  by  the  testimony  of  honest 
law-abiding  citizens  from  all  walks  of 
life  and  from  every  segment  of  our  com- 
munity who  movingly  stated  that  they 
were  afraid  to  walk  the  streets  of  their 
city,  our  Nation's  Capital. 

Police  Chief  Jerry  Wilson  recently 
stated  that  the  crime  rate  is  the  District 
of  Columbia  has  been  increasing  at  a  less 
rapid  pace.  Hopefully,  this  trend  will 
continue.  The  District  of  Columbia 
crime  bill  wiH  not  be  a  panacea  to  cure 
all  the  crime  in  the  District  but  It  will 
be  a  beginning. 

However,  we  cannot  neglect  the  criti- 
cal social  problems  which  so  often  form 
the  bails  of  an  attitude  of  community 
la^essness.  Enforcement  machinery 
alone  will  not  abate  the  attitude  of  dis- 
enchantment of  those  who  feel  their 
Government  has  failed  them. 

The  courts  in  the  District  will  by  vir- 
tue of  this  bill  be  reorganized  into  a  sys- 
tem closely  resembling  one  to  be  found  in 
the  States.  This,  coupled  with  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  Judges,  will 
hasten  the  processes  of  the  criminal  Jus- 
tice field. 

But  the  whole  machinery  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  must  be  more  ef- 
ficiently and  effectively  coordinated  and 
directed  if  we  are  to  achieve  the  expedi- 
tion which  is  essential  to  the  proper  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  Perhaps  through 
the  increased  alacrity  of  the  court  sys- 
tem, the  preventive  detention  service  so 
strongly  debated  \»!!1  nothe  used  as  much 
as  it  Is  feared  by  Some  critics. 

The  entire  concept  of  preventive  de- 
tention and  the  attendant  possibility 
that  such  detention  -could  be  used  to 
wrongfully    detain    an    innocent    man 
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causes  me  grave  concern.  I  am  not  un- 
mindful of  the  fact  that  certain  criminal 
defendants  in  Jiis  District  who  have 
been  admitted  to  bail  have  committed 
additional  crimes  while  awaiting  trial. 
Our  committee  has  heard  testimony 
about  the  problems  of  narcotic  addicts 
who  commit  auxiliary  crimes  while  on 
bail  to  support  their  habits.  However, 
It  is  my  considered  Judgment  that  we 
could  have  devised  a  more  effective  in- 
strument to  achieve  the  avowed  objec- 
tives of  the  District  of  Columbia  crime 
bill  rather  than  depend  upon  the  seem- 
ingly facile  umbrella  of  preventive  deten- 
tion. The  guarantee  of  a  speedy  trial, 
which  Is  the  right  of  a  defendant,  with- 
in 60  days  of  arrest  appears  to  be  a  viable 
alternative  and  has  the  meritorious  ad- 
vantage of  the  noncircumvention  of  a 
cherished  constitutional  right. 

Our  committee  has  heard  often,  most 
recently  and  forcefully  at  our  New  York 
drug  hearings,  about  the  essential  ne- 
cessity of  court-approved  wiretapping  to 
combat  organized  and  syndicate  crime. 
Now.  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  we  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  observe  just  how 
effective  this  device  can  be. 

The  conversion  of  the  Legal  Aid  Agen- 
cy Into  a  full-powered,  fully  complement- 
ed Public  Defender's  office  is  a  most 
valuable  and  widely  acclaimed  action. 
Representation  of  the  poor,  defense  of 
the  Indigent,  adequate  advocacy  for  all 
people  is  a  concept  which  I  unflinchingly 
endorse.  The  provislMis  of  this  bill  bring 
to  a  culmination  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia a  trend  begun  by  the  Gideon 
against  Wainwright. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Crime  has 
devoted  a  substantial  amount  of  time 
and  concern  to  the  problems  of  juvenile 
crime  and  delinquency.  Certain  provi- 
sions in  this  bill  provide  for  special  at- 
tention and  consideration  of  juvenile 
offenders.  However,  the  blU  falls  short  of 
an  adequate  treatment  of  this  critical 
problem. 

I  deplore  the  absence  of  any  provision 
in  the  final  version  of  this  bill  providing 
for  administrative  changes  in  the  dis- 
trict correctional  system  whereby  per- 
sons properly  adjudicated  guilty  would 
be  confined  in  a  system  providing  effec- 
tive rehabilitation  services.  Recently  the 
Chief  Justice  directed  our  attention  to 
the  shocking  fact  that  there  Is  a  75  per- 
cent recidivism  rate  In  the  District.  As 
a  result  of  our  c(»nmittee's  recent  inves- 
tigations and  public  hearings  we  are 
exploring  the  possibility  of  future  legis- 
lation, and  are  currently  preparing  a 
series  of  recommendations  in  this  area. 

Finally,  the  strengthening  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Bail  Agency,  an  ex- 
periment started  some  years  ago,  can 
only  lead  to  a  strengthening  of  the  en- 
tire juvenile  justice  system. 

Once  again,  I  must  point  out  that 
I>assage  of  this  bill  is  not  a  cure  for  the 
entire  crime  problem  in  the  District.  We 
in  the  Congress  must  be  ever  mindful  of 
the  multiple  problems  and  continually 
searching  for  new  and  more  creative  and 
imaginative  solutions  and  programs.  The 
passage  of  this  bill  hopefully  initiates 
the  commencement  of  a  vigorous  and 
humane  program  to  make  our  streets 
safe  and  temper  justice  with  compassion. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  nation. 
The  number  of  engineers  and  scientists 
coming  to  the  United  States  from  other 
nations  increased  from  5,345  in  1965  to 
12,973  in  1968. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Bow  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Gerald 
R.  Ford),  for  from  5  o'clock  today  for  a 
period  of  24  hours,  on  account  of  official 
business  in  Ohio. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Rettss  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  An- 
derson of  California),  for  20  minutes, 
today ;  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  LowENSTEiN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Anderson  of  California),  for  60  minutes. 
today:  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho),  for  10  minutes, 
today ;  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Crane  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  An- 
derson of  California),  for  46  minutes, 
today:  to  revise  and  extend  his  remartts 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  p)ermission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Vanik  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Cleveland  to  include  extraneous 
matter  with  his  remarks  made  today  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  H.R. 
176M. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idtiho)  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Buchanan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Langen. 

Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  MossB. 

Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.  Wtman  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  MiZE. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Shriveh. 

Mr.  WiDNALL  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Snyder  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Wold. 

Mr.  CoNTE. 

Mr.  Foreman. 

Mr.  Whitehurst. 

Mr.  Bray  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL. 


(The  following  Members  tat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Anderson  of  California)  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Vanik  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  CoHELAN  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  BoGGS  In  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Pickle  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Delaney  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Moorhead  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Hathaway  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Marsh. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  DmcELL  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hagan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  RoDiNO  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Satterfield  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  HuNGATE  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Stephens. 

Mr.  Kluczynski. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Fountain  in  two  instances. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  miKDEL.  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  foimd 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  16916.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Office  of  Education  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1971,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  6  o'clock  and  10  minutes  p.m.), 
the  House  adjourned  imtll  tomorrow, 
Thursday,  July  30,  1970,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECnjnVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

2256.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  actual  procurement  receipts  for  the 
medical  stockpile  of  civil  defense  emergency 
supplies  and  equipment  for  the  quarter 
ended  June  30,  1S70,  pursuant  to  subsection 
201(h)  of  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of 
1950,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Ben'lces. 

2267.  A  letter  ftxim  the  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator for  Program  and  Policy,  Agency  for 
International  Development.  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  copies  of  Presidential 
Determination  71-1;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

2258.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director, 
Federal  Commimlcatlons  Commission,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  backlog  of  pending 
applications  and  hearing  cases  in  the  Com- 
mission as  of  June  80,  1970,  purstiant  to  sec- 
tion 6(e)  of  the  Communications  Act,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

2059.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
to  grant  to  the  transferee  of  merchandise  in 
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bonded  warebouM  the  rlgbt  to  administra- 
tive review  of  cioatomB  decisions;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  sis  follows: 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California :  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  HJEl.  16987. 
A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the 
Mlnot  extension  of  the  Qarrlson  diversion 
imlt  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin  project  In 
North  Dakota,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendments  (Hept.  No.  91-1846).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  8TAOOERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  HJB.  18434.  A  bin  to 
revise  the  provisions  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  which  relate  to  political  broad- 
casting (Rept.  No.  91-1347) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HALKT:  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  H.R.  13434.  A  bin  to  provide  for 
the  disposition  of  judgment  funds  on  deposit 
to  the  credit  of  the  Hualapal  Tribe  of  the 
Hualapal  Reservation,  Aria.,  In  Indian  Claims 
CommlsBlcxi  dockets  Nos.  90  and  122,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  91-1348) .  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HALET:  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  HJt.  14097.  A  bUI  to  authorize 
the  use  of  funds  arising  from  a  judgment  In 
favor  of  the  Citizen  Band  of  Potawatoml  In- 
dians of  Oklahoma,  and  for  other  purposes; 
with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  91-1349).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  UnUm. 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
siUar  Affairs.  HJl.  14837.  A  bill  to  provide  for 
the  dl^osltlon  of  funds  to  pay  a  judgment 
in  favor  of  the  Sac  and  FOx  Tribes  of  Okla- 
homa In  Indian  Claims  Commission  docket 
No.  220.  and  for  other  purposes  (Hept.  No. 
91-1350).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  Ptate  uf  the  Union. 

Mr.  90LIJN0:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  1164.  Resolution  for  consid- 
eration of  H.R.  18276,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  to  provide  for 
the  disposal  of  surplus  Federal  property  for 
park  and  recreational  uses,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  91-1351).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  3ISK:  Committee  on  Bulea.  House  Ree- 
olutlon  11-66.  Resolution  for  consideratton  of 
HJl.  18640,  a  bill  to  eeftabh^  loikproved  pro- 
grams for  the  beneflt  of  producers  and  con- 
sumers of  dairy  products,  wool,  wheat,  feed 
grains,  cotton,  and  other  cbenmodltles.  to  eot- 
tend  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  and  for 
other  puipoeea  (Rept.  No.  91-1863).  Referred 
t»  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  KA8TBNMI3KS:  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  H.R.  11032.  A  biU  to  prohibit  the 
use  of  Interstate  facilities.  Including  the 
malls,  for  the  transportation  of  salacious  ad- 
vertising: with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  91- 
1353).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama:  Committee  of 
eonference.  Conference  report  on  HJl.  16916 
(Rept.  No.  91-1364).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUMJC   BILLS    AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  XXU,  public 
bills  and  resoiutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 


By  Mr.  GAUFIANAKIS    (for  himself. 
Mr.  Addiabbo.  Mr.  ANoarffS  of  North 
Dakota,  Mr.  Ashj^et.  Mr.  Brviu.,  Mr. 
Bradxuas,   Mr.   BaASCO,  Mr.   Burkx, 
of  Florida,  Mr.  BtrsKx  of  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  BuETON  of  California,  Mr. 
CxDXRBKHG,  Mr.  Don  H.  Claosxn,  Mr. 
Clay,  Mr.  Collieb,  Mr.  Contk,'  Mr. 
CoauAK,  Mr.  BDWAaos  of  Louisiana, 
Mr.  En,BEBG,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Faic- 
HAN,  Mr.  Pish,  Mr.  Puqua,  Mr.  Grr- 
TTS,  Mr.  GairiiN.  and  Mr.  Haupxen)  : 
H.R.    18689.   A   bill    to   amend   the   Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  encourage  physicians, 
dentists,  optometrists,  and  other  medical  per- 
sonnel to  practice  In  areas  where  shortages 
of  such  personnel  exist,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce 

By  Mr.  GALIPIANAKIS   (for  himself, 
Mr.  HAMn,TOK.  Mr.  Hanlet,  Mr.  Han- 
NA,  Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Helstoski, 
Mr.  Henderson.  Mr.  Hicks,  Mr.  Ho- 
OAN,  Mr.  Hunt,  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr.  Jones 
or  Tennessee,   Mr.  Jonks  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Langxn,  Mr.  Lxnnon, 
Mr.    McKneallt,    Mr.    Madden,    Mr. 
Mn,LER  of  California,  Mr.  Montgom- 
CKT,  Mr.   MOOKHXAO,  Mr.  MOMB,  Mr. 
O'KONSXI,     Mr.     PxppEB,     and     Mr. 
Powell)  : 
H.R.    18690.   A   bill   to   amend  the   Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  encourage  physicians, 
dentists,  optometrists,  and  other  medical  per- 
sonnel to  practice  In  areas  where  shortages 
of  such  personnel  exist,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By   Mr.   OALIFIANAKIS   (for  himself, 
Mr.  Pktob  of  Arkansas,  Mr.  Rata.  Mr. 
Ruppx,    Mr.    ScHWKNGEX.    Mr.    Stx- 
PH«N8,  Mr.  Tatlor,  Mr.  Paxm  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Tkacttx  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin, 
Mr.  TixBNAN,  Mr.  Vandek  Jaot,  Mr. 
Waldh.  Mr.  Whtte,  Mr.  Dent,  Mr. 
Bbown  of  California,  Mr.  Gn^isT, 
Mr.  Schnekbeli,  Mr.  Hawkins,  and 
Mr.  Yathon)  : 
HJl.  18691.  A   bUl    to   amend    the   Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  encourage  physicians, 
dentists,    optometrists,   and   other    medical 
personnel  to  practice  In  areas  where  short- 
ages of  suoh  personnel  exist,  and  for  other 
purpoeee;    to   the  Committee  on   Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
HJl.  19693.  A  bUl  to  provide  a  program  of 
national  health  insurance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.R.  18693.  A  bill  to  amend  section  166(1) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PBTTTia: 
H.R.  18694.  A   bill   to  designate   the  third 
Sunday  In  October  of  each  year,  as  "Foster 
Family  Day",  and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CAMP  (for  himself.  Mr.  Albejit, 
Mr.   Belcher,   Mr    Edmondson,  Mr. 
Jarman,  and  Mr.  Steed)  : 
H.R.  18695.  A   blU   to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  judg- 
ment In  favor  of  the  Iowa  Tribes  of  Kansas 
and   Nebraslca  and   of  Oklahoma  In   Indian 
Claims  Commission  docket  No.  79A  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CEDERBERO : 
H.R.  18696.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  a  recount 
(by   the   SUte   or  locality  Involved)    of  the 
popuUtlon   of   any   State   or   locality   which 
believes  that  its  population  v/as  understated 
in  the   1970  decennial  census,  and  for  Fed- 
eral payment  of  the  cost  of  the  recount  If 
such    understatement    Is   coaAfmed;    to   the 
Committee  on  ^ost  Office  and  Civil  Service 
By  Mr.  PRIEDEL: 
H.R.   18697    A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 


Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  a  6  percent 
and  ooBt-of-llvlng  increases  in  annuities,  and 
tar  other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  MX.  QONZALKZ: 
HJL  18688.  A  blU  to  amend  section  737S  of 
tbe  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  (as  added 
by  the  Airport  and  Airway  Revenue  Act  of 
1970)    to  require  that  alrUne  tickets,  with 
respect  to  the  transportation  of  persons  by 
air  which  Is  subject  to  Federal  tax,  show  the 
amount  of  such  tax  separately  from  the  cost 
of  the  transportation  Involved;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KYBOS: 
BA.  18699.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Coordination  Act  to  assure  adequate 
consideration  of  the  views  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  con- 
nection with  certain  water  modification  proj- 
ects, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  LOWKNSTBIN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
SiviuxB  of  Wisconsin,  and  Mr.  Haw- 
Knrs) : 
HJl.    18700.  A     bUl — Voluntary     MUltary 
Manpower  Procurement  Act  of  1S}70;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
ByMr.PATMAN: 
H.R.  18701.  A  bin  to  establish  a  National 
Development  Bank  to  provide  loans  to  finance 
urgently  needed  pubUc  faclUtlas  for  State 
and  local  govemmentB  And  to  help  achieve 
a  full  employinent  economy   by  providing 
loans  to  business  and  industry  when  ade- 
quate loan  funds  at  reasonable  rates  cannot 
be    obtained    from    conventional    lending 
sources,  and  to  provide  needed  capital  for 
other  socially  tiseful  purpoees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 
H.R.  18702.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  a  recount 
(by  the  State  or  locality  Involved)    of  the 
population  of  any  state  or  locality   which 
beUeves  that  Its  population  was  understated 
In  the  1970  decennial  census,  and  for  Federal 
payment  of  the  cost  of  the  recount  if  such 
imderstatonent  Is  confirmed:   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  PURCKLL : 
HA,  18708.  A  ;bUl  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  Stfites  Code  to  establish   an   equi- 
table survivors'  annuity  plan  for  the  uni- 
formed servlcee;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.' 

H.R.  18704.  A  bill  to  amend  section  117  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  ex- 
clude from  gross  income  up  to  $300  per 
month  of  scholapahlps  and  fellowship  grants 
for  which  the  performance  of  services  is  re- 
quired; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

,  By  Mr,  QUILLEN: 
HJl.  18705.  A  bin  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to  deter- 
minrng  the  ellglbnity  of  certain  persons  for 
reOrement  benefits;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  aeirrices. 

By  Mr.  SISK  (for  himself,  Mr.  John- 
son of  California,  Mr.  Lbggett.  Mr. 
,,.,ti  ,,McFall.    Mr.    Moss,   Mr.    O'Konski, 
'■■Mr.  Talcott,  Mr.  Ullul^n,  and  Mr. 
Wyatt)  : 
H:R     18706.    A    blU   to   create   a    National 
Agricultural   Bargaining  Board,    to   provide 
standards  for  the  accreditation  of  associa- 
tions  of   producers,    to   define   the   mutual 
obligation  of  handlers  and  associations  of 
producers  to  negotiate  regarding  agricultural 
products:    and   for   other  purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  WOLFF: 
H.R.  18707.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  the  city 
of  Glen   Cove,  N.Y.;    to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EDMONDSON: 
H  a    187P8.  A  bUl  to  eaUbllsh  a  Commis- 
sion on  Fuels  and  Energy  to  recommend  pro- 
grams    and     policies     Intended     to     insure. 
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through  maxlmiun  use  of  Indlgenbidi  i»- 
sources,  that  the  U.S.  requirements  for  low- 
coet  eriergy  be  met,  and  to  reconcile  environ- 
mental quality  requirements  with  future 
energy  needs:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By   Mr.   JOHNSON  of   California    (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Ktl)  : 

H.R.  18709.  A  bin  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  Fuels  and  Energy  to  recommend  pro- 
g^rams  and  policies  Intended  to  insure, 
through  maximum  use  of  Indigenous  re- 
sources, that  the  U.S,  requirements  for  low- 
cost  energy  be  met,  and  to  reconcUe  environ- 
mental quaUty  requirements  with  future  en- 
ergy needs;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio : 

H.R.  18710.  A  bin  to  amend  title  13  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  a  recount 
(by  the  State  or  locality  Involved)  of  the 
population  of  any  State  or  locaUty  which 
beUeves  that  Ita  population  was  understated 
In  the  1970  decennial  census,  and  for  Fed- 
eral payment  of  the  cost  of  the  recount  If 
such  understatement  Is  confirmed;  to  the 
Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN : 

H.J.  Res.  1334.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  extending  the  right  to  vote 
to  citizens  18  years  of  age  or  older;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania : 

H.J.  Res.  1335.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  extending  the  right  to  vote 
to  dtlssens  18  years  of  age  or  older;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PATMAN : 

H.J.  Res.  1336.  Joint  resolution  to  extend 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Defense  Productlc» 
Act  of  1960  to  August  16,  1970;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banldng  and  Currency. 


EXtBNSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  Mr.  BOB  WILBON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Van  Deebun)  : 
H.J.  Res.  1387.  Joint  resolution  to  estab- 
lish a  national  music  of  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    HOWARD    (for   himself.   Mr. 

BtTTTON,      Mr.      CORBETT,     Mr.      Der- 
W1N8K1,    Mr.    DiNGELL,    Mr.    Friedbl, 
Mr.  Hanna,  Mr.  Helstoski.  Mr.  Hor- 
TON,  Mr.  Leocett,  Mr.  McKneallt, 
Mr.    Mtkva,    Mia.    Mink,    and    Mr. 
Moorhead)  : 
H.   Con.   Res.   696.    Concurrent   resolution 
expressing  the   sense   of  the   Congress  with 
respect  to  an   International    conference   on 
the  creation  of  an  International  Environ- 
mental Agency;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HOWARD    (for  himself,  Mr. 
Olsxn,  Mr.  OmNOEa,  Mr.  Phex,  Mr. 
Podkll,  Mr.  QuiE,   Mr.  Rosenthal, 
Mr.  Rtan,  Mr.  ScHEiTEB,  Mr.  Tiernan, 
Mr.  TtwNEY,  Mr.  Whtte,  Mr.  Wn.- 
LiAitB,  Mr.  WoLiT,  and  Mr.  WaioHT)  : 
H.   Con.  Res.  694.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
reepect  to  an  International  conference  on  the 
creation  of  an  International  Environmental 
Agency:  to  the  Committee  on  Forelg:n  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PURCELL: 
H.   Con.  Res,  695.   Concurrent  resolution 
providing    that    the    Chief    Justice    of    the 
United  States  be  Invited  to  address  a  Joint 
session  of  Congress  on  the  state  of  the  Judi- 
ciary; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN: 
H.   Res.    1166.  Resolution  to   express  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
the  U.S.  maintain  its  sovereignty  and  juris- 
diction over  the  Panama  Canal  Zone;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California: 
H.   Res.   1167.   Resolution   expressing   the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
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respect  to  the  issuance  of  a  commemorative 
postage  stamp  honoring  the  fifth  anniver- 
sary of  the  U.S.  partldpaOon  in  the  Interna- 
tional Biological  Program;  to  the  Committee 
on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  CONTE: 
H.R.  18711.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
P.  Buckley;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia: 
H.R.  18712,  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Waverly  E.  WUkerson;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DOWNING: 
HJl.  18713.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  David 
Capps,  formerly  a  corporal  in  the  UB.  Marine 
Corps.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 
H.B.  18714.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  rectify  a  public  land 
transaction;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California: 
HJB.  18716.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Gheorghe 
Jucu  and  Aurella  Jucu;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


PETmONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
562.  "nie  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Henry  Stoner,  York,  Pa.,  relative  to  catalog- 
ing the  statutory  and  treaty  powers  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


THE  THREE  R'S  OP  LAW  AND  ORDER 


HON.  JACK  R.  MILLER 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  July  29,  1970 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  recently  a 
distinguished  attorney  from  Cedar  Palla, 
Iowa,  Margaret  E.  Santee.  delivered  an 
address  focusing  on  what  she  calls  "The 
Three  R's  of  Law  and  Order." 

She  reminded  her  listeners  that  since 
law  is  the  relationship  of  man  and  men, 
It  must  be  properly  coordinated  through 
a  basic  understanding  of  the  three  R's 
of  reverence,  rights,  and  responsibilities. 
Her  spee<di  otters  a  somewhat  different 
perspective  of  this  critical  question.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Three  R's  of  Law  and  Order 
(By  Margaret  E,  Santee) 

Years  ago  discussion  centered  on  the  3  R's 
of  readln',  Tltln",  'n*  "rlthmetlc  as  the  basic 
for  our  learning.  Today,  as  we  face  the  Issues 
of  law  and  order,  we  focus  our  attention  on 
the  3  R's  of  reverence,  rights  and  respon- 
Blbilltles. 

Albert  Schweitzer  once  said  the  one  thing 
man  cannot  live  without  Is  reverence.  Christ 
explains  basic  law  as  the  reverence  of  Creator, 
neighbor,  and  self  as  he  summarizes  law  as 
the  law  of  love. 

Thou  Shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all 


thy  heart,  with  all  thy  mind,  with  aU  thy 
soul.  Thou  Shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself. 
If  we  substitute  for  the  words  of  Christ  the 
word  "Creator"  for  God  and  "attachment" 
for  love  we  discover  this  Is  a  complete,  yet 
succinct,  stimmary  of  the  law  of  artistry,  of 
mechanics,  of  science,  of  sports — of  every 
creative  activity  of  any  nature,  Including  the 
law  of  MAN  in  a  social  world,  in  a  world 
created  by  God  In  a  spirit  of  love. 

Law  Is  the  relationship  of  man  and  men — 
of  unit  and  imlts— of  all  working  parts  of  any 
creation — properly  coordinated  through  the 
basic  vmderstandlng  of  the  3  R's  of — 

Reverence:  for  the  individual  unit  as  It 
performs  as  part  of  the  whole;  for  the  in- 
dividual unit  In  fulfilment  of  its  particular 
function  at  Its  maximum  usefulness:  for  the 
creator  of  the  master  plan  for  which  and  to 
fulfiU  the  purpose  of  whom  it  was  set  up. 

Reaponsilrility:  for  performing  In  accord- 
ance with  the  needs  of  the  entire  creation; 
for  permitting  all  other  units  the  right  to  ac- 
cept their  responslbiUty  of  performance  as 
they  develop  their  ablUtles  to  perform  with 
utmost  skill;  to  accept  the  direction  of  the 
creator  and  coordinator  of  the  creation; 

Rightt:  merited  by  proper  performance  of 
the  Individual  \mlt  and  all  units  as  they  per- 
form to  carry  out  the  plan  of  their  creator 
who  has  the  right  to  coordinate  the  func- 
tioning of  the  units  to  secure  that  purpose 
for  which  he  designed  the  creation. 

The  development  of  law  and  order  comes 
through: 

1.  A  study  of  the  basic  plan, 

2.  Tlirough  disciplined  practice  In  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Individual  unit, 

3.  Through  coordination  of  performances 
or  placement  according  to  the  plan  of  the 
creator,  and  under  either  the  creator's  direc- 
tion, or  under  that  of  his  chosen  coordinator. 

Mrs.  Billy  Graham,  In  her  delightful  book 


"Our  Christmas  Story,"  writes  that  on 
Christmas  Eve  the  Graham  family  read  the 
story  of  the  birth  of  the  Saviour  Jesus.  The 
use  of  the  word  "saviour"  challenges  them 
to  find  the  sin  for  which  God  sent  His  son 
Christ  to  the  world.  The  Graham  famUy  re- 
turn to  the  book  of  Genesis  to  seek  the  pur- 
posefulness  of  the  creation  of  man,  the  story 
of  the  original  sin.  They  decide  that  God 
made  man  with  the  power  of  choice  because 
His  creations  which  did  His  will  without  pro- 
test could  not  provide  that  companionship, 
that  "give  and  take"  of  relationships  which 
provide  the  Incentive  for  sparkling  the  m- 
genulty  of  the  human  race  In  seeking  new 
ways  of  fumning  God's  law  of  love.  The  orig- 
inal sin  was  not  the  choice  of  Adam  and  Eve 
In  eating  the  apple.  They  had  the  right  of 
choice.  They  lacked  understanding  of  God's 
need  for  companionship,  the  purposefulneas 
of  their  creation,  when  they  ran  from  Him. 
Their  sin  was  their  faUure  to  accept  their 
i«sponslblllty  In  the  building  of  that  attach- 
ment of  love  for  which  they  had  been 
created,  to  provide  companionship  tor  their 
Creator. 

God  created  human  beings  with  the  right 
of  choice  subject  to  the  law  of  love  which 
would  satisfy  His  purpose  of  creation.  Ood 
expects  each  human  to  accept  his  individual 
responsibilities  to  buildtog  a  world  of  love 
as  He  gives  men  the  bleeslngs  of  His  love. 
According  to  the  family  of  Biny  Oraham, 
when  God  created  men  with  the  rl^ht  of 
choice.  He  decided  that  He  should  send  His 
son  to  clarify  HU  plan  of  creation,  to  guide 
His  loved  ones  to  their  search  for  a  better 
understanding  of  their  rights  and  respon- 
sibilities as  part  of  God's  world  of  love  and 
companlonahl  p . 

When  Ood  created  man.  He  created  the 
Judases.  the  bawdy  fishermen,  and  the  weak, 
vacillating   Peters   and   Thomases.   He   also 
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created  tbe  Hitlers,  the  Stallos,  Koeyglns, 
Naasera,  ami  LenUu.  Ood  did  not  send  Jesus 
to  chkDge  the  u»tur«  oX  man,  to  take  away 
man's  right  to  cboow.  Ood  sent  Christ  not  to 
destroy  the  law.  but  to  fulfill  tiie  law  by 
giving  that  direction  to  men  In  their  rela- 
tionships with  each  otber  which  would  make 
them  responalTe  to  the  creative  plan  of  Ck>d. 
Christ  did  not  assume  the  responsibility  of 
each  man  to  develop  aad  uae  his  skills,  his 
•trentrtba.  In  tbat  type  of  relationship  with 
hl3  fellow  men  which  would  fulfill  the  pur- 
poses of  Ood  In  His  plan  of  life.  Ood  has 
never  taken  away  either  the  rights  or  the 
responsibilities  of  men.  He  has  nutde  them 
subject  to  His  law  If  they  expect  to  enjoy 
His  blessings.  He  hM,  through  His  son,  given 
men  another  chance  if  the  choices  they 
make,  their  acts,  are  contrary  to  His  law, 
but  they  occur  because  of  lack  of  under- 
standing or  training  In  th*  three  Bs,  and 
they  do  not  Jeopardize  the  effeotlveness  of 
the  other  members  of  Ood's  world  entitled 
to  enjoy  the  bleeslnga  of  Ood's  love. 

Christ  drove  the  money  changers  from  the 
Temple.  He  did  forgive  the  weaknesses  of 
Ood's  people  but  expected  them  to  follow 
his  direction  of  "Oo,  and  sin  no  more." 
Christ  believed  in  the  use  of  rulfes  as  guide- 
lines to  build  the  skills,  the  i>erformance. 
of  a  well -coordinated  group,  God's  family 
created  to  provide  the  companlonahle  rela- 
tionships of  love.  Chrlat  criticised  the 
Pharisees  for  their  Insistence  on  the  rigid 
enforcement  of  rules  which,  by  their  very 
nature,  did  not  develop  satisfactory  rela- 
tionships among  the  group.  He  advocated  the 
SPIRIT  of  Kwe,  the  relatlonahlpfl  of  love, 
as  he  suggested  "The  Sa^patb.  was  made 
for  man,  and  not  maa  for  ibe  Sabbath." 

Our  country  has  won  victories  In  war  be- 
cause the  dlflclpUne  of  our  soldiers  la  tem- 
pered by  their  permissive  use  of  the  power 
of  choice  as  they  show  REVERENCE  for  the 
organization  of  our  country  and  its  military 
system,  accept  responsibility  In  doing  well 
the  particular  tasks  assigned  to  them,  and 
exp>ect  responsibility  from  all  other  members 
of  their  units  who  are  entitled  to  share  In 
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the  RIGHTS  to  which  they — and  all  of  their 
loved  ones — are  entitled.  TTirough  their  basic 
understanding  of  the  plan  of  attack,  their 
plan  for  survival,  through  their  respect  for 
the  direction  given  them  as  members  of  a 
group  assigned  to  carry  out  certain  strategic 
moves,  they  discover  the  possibilities  of  suc- 
cess through  their  basic  training  In  the 
three  Rs.  They  continue  operations  with  suc- 
cess as  they  exercise  that  power  of  choice 
which  Is  the  strength  of  their  reverence  for 
and  understanding  of  the  master  plan  and 
the  need  to  carry  out  the  command  thou 
Shalt  love. 

It  has  been  said  that  other  armies  cannot 
survive  when  their  leadership  Is  gone.  Our 
American  heritage  is  one  of  "team  play" 
which  finds  solutions  for  the  problems  which 
are  disrupting  to  the  world  relationships  of 
love  and  understanding. 

Our  legal  philosophy  accepts  the  fact  that 
Christ  was  not  sent  into  the  world  to  as- 
sume reeponslbllitlee  for  those  acts  which 
prevent  a  smoothly  functioning  and  loving 
relationship  among  men.  His  mission  was  to 
prevent  undue  hardship  for  wrong  choices  of 
men.  We  train  our  citizens  to  "play  posi- 
tion"— to  function  according  to  their 
strengths  and  the  particular  needs  of  the 
group.  We  train  them  to  accept  responsibil- 
ity for  "filling  in  ■  for  other  units  than  the 
ones  for  which  they  have  been  assigned  only 
In  the  case  of  a  potential  failure  of  the  orig- 
inal plan.  Thou  shalt  love  demands  under- 
standing of  the  three  Rs — reverence,  respon- 
sibilities, and  rights — as  the  basic  principles 
of  the  law  of  love  which  gives  a  fiexlblllty  of 
movement  which  makes  colorful  the  shar- 
ing of  the  prejudices  and  strengths  of  our 
people  as  we  set  our  goals  toward  the  attain- 
ment of  a  world  of  love  according  to  the 
purposeful  planning  of  our  Master.  Thou 
Shalt  love  requires  the  disciplined  direction 
through  practical,  as  well  as  theoretical 
training,  which  permits  all  units  to  act 
under  those  pressures  whloh  tend  to  tem- 
porarily weaken  the  performance  of  the  units 
In  th«  fulfillment  of  the  plan  ot  creation. 
The  right  of  choice  requires  the  disciplined 
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development  of  the  particular  strengths,  and 
the  overcoming  of  the  destructive  weak- 
nesses, of  those  who  demand  the  rights,  the 
blessings  of  Ood's  love.  Thou  shalt  love  Is  an 
Inflexible  law  based  on  Reverence,  respon- 
sibility, and  rights,  the  3  Rs  of  law  and  order. 


MEDICAL  FACILITY  CONSTRUCTION 
PROJECTS  IN  WISCONSIN 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

or   WIBCOM-SIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  28,  1970 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  insert  in  the  Record  a  table  of  ap- 
proved hospital  and  medical  fsicility  con- 
struction projects  in  Wisconsin  that 
cannot  be  built  in  the  next  2  years  at 
present  levels  of  Federal  funding  of  the 
Hill-Burton  program. 

The  table  itemizes  planned  general 
hospital  projects,  long-term  care  facili- 
ties, public  health  centers,  diagnostic 
and  treatment  centers,  and  rehabilita- 
tion centers. 

It  also  lists  12  projects  which  coiild  be 
approved  imder  the  program  for  con- 
struction of  community  faculties  for  the 
mentally  retarded  if  there  were  adequate 
Federal  fimds  available  in  these  two  fis- 
cal years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  list  provides 
eloquent  evidence  of  why  we  needed  the 
health  emergency  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
BoxjLNo),  which  would  have  added  $&0 
million  for  hospital  construction  grants 
to  the  fiscal  1971  appropriation. 

The  table  follows: 


PROJECTS  WHICH  COULD  BE  APPUOVEO  UNDER  THE  HOSPITAL  AND  MEDICAL  FACILITIES  CONSTRUCTION  (HILL-BURTON)  PROGRAM.  IF  THERE  WERE  NO  LIMITATIONS  ON  FEDERAL  FUNDS. 

FISCAL  YEARS  1971  AND  1972 

IUjI  by  aUgory  of  ficllity;  All  general  hospiUls  listed  together,  ill  loBg-lerm  care  lacilities,  all  public  health  centers,  etc.] 


Type  of  cointructlon 
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Category  Of  facility,  county, lod  city        Name  oUacifity 
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Estimated  cost 


Federal  share 


Beds  pro- 
vided 


Total  cost 


Fiscal  year 
1971 


Fiscal  year 
1972 


GENERAL 

Barron,  Rice  Lake Lakeside  MeUjodist  Hospital x ,  ^,>f.  ^        ^  j.. 

Brown,  Green  Biy St.  Itfary's  Hospital.. ....  v  '■««fT^       -**■(■>• 

Ctiippews,  Ctlippews  Falls St.  Joseph's  Hospftal .'.-.....'. '..  "/'T" '''r CJ" 

C^^jOiff •«»«•--.--- Divine  Sa»iorHosBital ^:;^.i^^........2Li:^^[l\li^lyil..^[[xi 

Cfawfetd,  Prairw  fi  ChiM Prairie  d«  CIma  MtiMrlai  Hospital X - - 

Dine  Wadison..., St.  Mary's  Hospital _ x. 

Do University  Hospital v    _ 

Daw,  S1s<i(httn Stmi^ton  Haapttal x  ""' 

Dodge,  Beaver  Dam Lutheran  Ho^ital .j. .,.  v  

Oauglas,  Superior Supuior  Mmnofial  HospiUI i X      '.'.""'". 

Dunn.  Menomonie Msmorial  Hospital , v 

Eav  Claire,  Eau  Claire Luther  Hospital  '  """         v 

Gram,  Lancaslar Mamorial  Hospita'l  ' "' v "" 

Iowa.  Oodgeville OeikeviUa  Gainral  Hospital w-.„^.-X  *  - "II 

Kaoaska.  Kaiwsha St.  Catheriae's  HospiUI. j;. x      ^..  II.II'.'I'.II '."" 

La  CroMe,  La  Crosse La  Crosse  Lutheran  Hospital J x 

Langlade,  Anrifo Langlade  Co.  Memorial  Hospital x      - 

Uneola,  MarrUt. Holy  Cross  Hoeprtal x  

Marathon,  Wausau. Mwiorial  Hospital • «" 

Marinette,  Marinotta.. Marinette  General  Hospital.    . 

Milwaukee,  Milwaukee. Johnson  Municipal  Hospital 
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GENERAL  RESEARCH 


Milwaukee.  Milwaukee Marquette-University  Clinieal „.., X      -. 

Do Mount  Sinai  Hospital. , .,-.;.    ,   J' ,      x 


Do St.  Anthony  Hosprtall 

Do — St.  Francis  Hospital. 
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Type  ot  construction 


=  E 


o  t 


^1 


Estimated  cost 


Categoryoflacility, county, andcity        Name  ol  tacility 
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c-o 
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:■=  E 

■o  5 


E     =! 


Federal  share 


o  a. 
E2 


Beds  pro- 
vided 


Total  cost 


Fiscal  year 
1971 


Fiscal  year 
1972 


GENERAL 

Milwaukee,  Milwaukee SL  Mary's  Hospital .- X      

Do... - St.  Michael's  Hospital X      

Monroe,  tomah Memorial  Hospital - X      

Oconto,  Oconto  Falls. Oconto  Falls  Memorial  Hospital X      

Oneida,  Rhinelander St.  Mary's  Hospital X      

Oneida,  Woodruff. Lakeland  Memorial  Hospital X      

Outagamie,  Appleton Memorial  Hospital X      --- 

Outagamie,  New  London Community  Hospital X 

Polk,  Amery Apple  River  Valley  Memorial  Hospital X      

Polk.  Frederic       Municipal  Hospital X 

Polk,  St.  Croix  Falls St.  Croix  Valley  Memorial  Hospital X      

Racine,  Racine St.  Luke's  Hospital. X      

Do  St.  Mary's  Hospital X      

Rock,  Beloit - Beloit  Memorial  Hospital ' X      • 

Rock.  Edgerton Memorial  Hospital... X      

Rock,  Janesville Mercy  Hospital X      --- 

Rusk,  Ladysmith St.  Mary's  Hospital -- X 

St.  Croix,  Baldwin Baldwin  Community  Hospital X      

St.  Croixl  River  Fails St.  Joseph's  Hospital..  X      

Sauk,  Prairie  du  Sac Sauk-Prairie  Memorial  Hospital X      

Sauk,  Reedsburg Reedsburg  Municipal  Hospital X      

Sheboygan  Sheboygan Memorial  Hospital     .  X      

Washington,  West  Bend St  Joseph's  Hospital. X      

Waupaca  Waupaca Riverside  Community  Memorial  Hospital X      


Total  (number  ot  projects.  49). 


Ashland,  Ashland Trinity  Lutheran  Hospital X 

Barion,  Rice  Lake Lake  fi/lethodist  Hospital X      

Calumet,  Chilton Calumet  Memorial  Hospital X      

Calumet.  New  Holstein Homestead  X      — 

Chippewa,  Chippewa  Falls Chippewa  County  Nursing  Home X      • 

Crawford,  Prairie  du  Chien Prairie  du  Chien  Memorial  Hospital X      ■ 

Dane,  Stoughton Stoughton  Hospital X      • 

Douglas,  Superior St.  Mary's  Hospital X      

Do Superior  Memorial  Hospital X      --.■ 

Fond  du  Lac,  Rlponlllllll Ripon  Memorial  Hospital X 

Grant  Lancaster Memorial  Hospital X 

Grant.  Plattevllle Municipal  Hospital X      

Jefferson,  Fort  Atkinson Fort  Atkinso  Memorial  Hospital X      

Kewaunee,  Kewaunee St.  Mary's  Memorial  Hospital. X      .^ 

La  Crosse,  La  Crosse Eleanor  Gund  Home X 

Langlade,  Antigo Langlade  County  Memorial  Hospital X      

Lincoln,  Merriir. Lincoln  County  Hospital X      ■ 

Lincoln,  Tomahawk. Lincoln  County  Home X      --- 

Manitowoc,  Manitowoc Holy  Family  Hospital X      

Do Manitowoc  Nursing  Home X      ■ 

Do ". -.  Memorial  Hospital. X      

MarquettelMontello Marquette  County  Home X      --- ■ 

Milwaukee,  Milwaukee BadgerHomehjr  Blind X      ■ 

Do Milwaukee  County  Hospital X      

Do I Misericordia  Nursing  Home X      

LONG-TERM  CARE 

Milwaukee,  Milwaukee Mount  Sinai  Hospital X      

Do  - St  Francis  Hospital X      

Do -- SL  Mary's  Hospital X      

Do  Wisconsin  League  of  Senior  Citiiens X 

Milwaukee,  Wauwatosa St  Camillus  Hospital.. ----.  X      

Pepin  Ourand St  Benedict's  Hospital X      

Pierce,  Plum  City Plum  City  Hospital -.  — ,X      .« — - 

Polk,  Amery Apple  River  Valley  Memorial  Hospital X      

Portage,  Stevens  Point River  Pines X      --- 

Rock,  Beloit -  Memorial  Hospital 5 

Rock,  Janesville Mercy  Hospital - X 

St  Croix.  Baldwin Baldwin  Community  Hospital....... X      

Sauk,  Baraboo St  Mary's  Ringling  Manor -  X      --- 

Sauk.  Reedsburg Memorial  Hospital 'v 

Sheboygan,  Plymouth Sheboygan  County,  Rocky  Knoll X      ^■— 

Sheboygan,  Sheboygan Memorial  Hospital X      1 

Walworth,  Elkhorn Lakeland  Hospital X      -"-  — 

Washington,  West  Bend Washington  County  Home X      

Do Wisconsin  Lutheran  Homes 

Waukesha,  Oconomowoc Oconomowoc  Memorial  Hospital .- X      — - 

Do ViUaSt  Ann... ,,-.-  X      r.-vrr- 

Waupaca  Clintonville Community  Memorial  Hospital X      .,..,.,,., 

Waushara,  Wautoma Wautoma  Memorial  Community  Hospital X      - 


Total  (number  of  proiactt,  48). 
PUBLIC  HEALTH  CENTERS 


Milwaukee,  Milwaukee 

Do 

Sheboygan.  Sheboygan 

Total  (number  of  projects,  3) . 


...  North  Side  Health  Center X 

...  South  Side  Health  Center X 

...  Sheboygan  Department  of  Public  Health — 


>  Included  on  current  construction  schedule. 
CXVI 1687— Part  19 
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148,800 


240,000 

""'328,060" 

"" "187, "726" 
1,267,784 
400,000 
160,000 

"366,660" 

■ " "  m.  m 


1.000.000 


496,800 
320,000 


87,  794 
480,0000 

360,"  006 

■  234,"866 


270,000 

4."i66,666 


50 

150 

100 

100 

22 

40 

30 

31 

100 

100 

50 

50 

80 

50 

100 

50 

50 

231 

120 

50 

90 

50 

50 


500.000 

3,500,000 

3,000,000 

150,000 

290,000 

900.000 

1,000,000 

575,000 

1,200,000 

300.000 

650.000 

560.000 

1,858,000 

650,000 

1.000.000 

LOGO,  000 

800.000 

2,400.000 

1,  005,  000 

1.  000,  000 

1,577.400 

800,000 

750.000 


200,000 
"1,260,"  006' 

"  "4661666" 


260 
400. 
400,090 
320,000 

398I66Q' 


320.000 


1,400,000 

"  "66.006 
Hi,  000 
360.000 

"230,666 

480,000 

120,000 

i  260,000 

/  224,000 

743. 200 


960,000 

"466,'666 

00.960 


300.000 


3.502     57.197.447      9.194.104      U,  633, 554 


8S7.000 

18.150 

169,000 


342.800 

7,260 

67,600 


1,044.150         417,660 


XUM 
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PROJECTS  WHICH  COULD  BE  APPROVflMJNOER  THE  HOSPITAL  AND  MEDICAL  FACILITIES  CONSTRUCTION  (HILL-BURTON)  PROGRAM,  If  THERE  WERE  NO  LIMITATIONS  ON  FEDERAL  FUNDS, 

FISCAL  YEARS  1971  AND  1972— Continued 

[List  by  category  of  fKility:  All  general  hospitals  listed  together,  all  long-term  care  facilities,  all  public  health  centers,  etc.) 


Calegoryoffacilrty, county, andcity       Nameof  facility 


Type  of  construction 

*- 

i 

-  li  ? 

^ 

TJ 

■ 

■D-   tjg    eg     o 

•fe 

£■ 

=  ■-        =F        2«           ? 

c  E 

c 

c-a       c  S       =  B         „ 

ID 

o 

o  o        ore        o              -5 

O 

■a  ™ 

1 

T3 

E2 

Beds  pro- 

z 

< 

<         <         <           oe 

Q= 

oc 

vided 

Estimated  cost 


Federal  share 


Total  cost 


Fiscal  year 
1971 


Fiscal  year 
1972 


DIAGNOSTIC  AND  TREATMENT 
CENTERS 

Brown,  Green  Bay SL  Vincent's  Hospital X 

Clark,  Neillsville Neillsville  Memorial  Hospital X- 

Dm«,  Madison Madison  General  Hospital X 

Do University  Hospital. X- 


Juneau,  Mauston. 
La  Crotsa,  La  Crosse. 
Langlade,  Antiio 
MHwa«ke«.  MlTw 


waukee. 


Hess  Memorial  Hospital X- 

Lutiiaran  HospiUI X. 

Langlade  County  Memorial  Hospital X- 

Mount  Sinai  Hospital 

SL  Mary's  Hospital.. 


X 

De  .    St  Mary's  Hospital X 

Do SL  Michael's  HospiUI : X-- 

Roek,  Janesville Mercy  Hospital... X 

Total  (nu«ber  of  projecb,  11) 

REHABILITATION  CENTERS 

Brown,  Green  Bay Cu/ative  Workshop X      --.-. 

Eau  Claire.  Eau  Claire Luther  Hospital  Rehabilitation  Center X 

La  Crosse,  La  Crosae„ — La  Crosse  Lutheran  Hospital X 

Do  SL  Francis  Hospital X 

Milwaukee.  Milwaukee Curative  Workshop  ' X      --- 

Oo St  Mary's  Hospital X 


$2,000,000 

100,000 

2.080.000 

285,000 

152.500 

318.000 

800.000 

200,000 

2,000.000 

1,540,000 

500.000 


9.975,500 


J800,000  

J40.000 

832.000  

114.000  

61,000 

127,020  

320,000  

80,000  

800,000 

616.000  

200,000 

3,750,200  240.000 


60 


1. 182,  200 
876.000 
1, 800.  000 
1,800.000 
2.072.000 
2,  000.  000 


Total  (Number  ol  projects,  6). 


Childrvn's  hospital  for  mentally  Baptist  Home  for  mentally  retarded  children X 

retarded:  Mih«aukie,  MikMukee. 

Day  facility:  Dodge,  Beaver  Dam Day  Care  Center X 

Diagnostic  and  evaluatkin  clinic: 

Manitowoc  Manitowoc Holy  Family  College „ X 

Sheboygan,  Sheboygan Mentally  Retarded  Center X 

Mentally  retarded  school  only: 

Milwaukee,  Milwaukee. 
Mentally  retarded  workshop  and 

hoaie:  Waukesha,  Lannon. 
Sheltered  workshop: 

Barron.  Rk;e  Lake 

Eau  Claire.  Eau  Claire 


Milwaukee  Public  Schools X 

The  Ranch  David  Hellman  Foundation X 


Rk»  Lake  Sheltered  Workshop X 

„„ The  Shelter  for  Handicapped,  Inc X 

Lafayette,  Shullsburg Lafayette  Adiustment  Rehabilltatnn  Center 

Sawyer,  Hayward Hayward  Sheltered  Workshop X 

Training  center:  Dane,  Madbon MARC X 


-  X 


60 

50 

70 

150 
100 
275 

50 


20 
65 

20 
20 

150 


9,710.200 

750,  000 

500, 000 

1,500,000 
800, 000 
500,000 

450, 000 


100,000 
300,000 
50.000 
100,000 
700.000 


464,880 

350.400 

.       .         720. 000 

720,000  

570,000 

800,000  ... 

2,554,880        1,070,400 

300,000 

200,000  

600,00  

320,000  

200,000 

180,000 


40,000 
120,000 

40.666 


20,000 
280,000' 


Total  (number  of  proi«ts.  12). 


1,270       7.643,900      2,040,000 


500,000 


ROOM  FOR  ALL 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or    MAflSACKtrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  29.  1970 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  living  as  we 
do,  with  frequent  national  crises,  we 
sometimes  appear  to  be  deserting  ration- 
ality in  our  relations  with  one  another 
and  choosing  Instead  confrontation, 
vituperation,  recrimination,  and  vio- 
lence. It  is  refreshing  and  reassuring  to 
hear  voices  of  reason,  restraint,  and  un- 
derstanding. 

We  in  Massachusetts  have  been  spared 
much  of  the  civil  turmoil  which  has 
plagued  many  areas  of  the  Nation  in  re- 
cent years,  but  a  few  days  ago  we  were 
sharply  reminded  that  we,  too.  have 
much  yet  to  learn  If  we  are  to  continue  to 
build  the  just  and  free  society  to  which 
all  men  of  good  will  aspire. 

In  the  wake  of  our  recent  troubles,  an 
editorial  appeared  in  the  Lowell  Sun 
which  reflects  such  a  deep  comprehen- 
sion of  the  tragic  frailties  which  divide 
us  that  I  want  to  share  it  with  our 
colleagues.  It  is  from  such  acute  percep- 
tions that  we  can  see  the  reflection  of 


our  failiu-es,  and  from  which  we  can  rally 
our  dispirited  hopes  in  an  effort  to  re- 
turn, in  peace  and  imderstanding,  to 
the  hard  tasks  ahead. 

fProm  the  Lowell  Sun,  JtUy  25,  1970) 
Roou  FOR  All 

It  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  communication. 
Or  blindness. 

We  refer  to  the  InabUlty  of  our  citizens 
to  assimilate  new  Ideas,  new  thoughts,  new 
words  or  new  people  Into  their  dally  exist- 
ence. 

Gone  Is  the  day  that  the  pride  of  the  poor 
keeps  them  off  the  welfare  rolls.  No  longer 
will  the  Immigrant  sit  idly  by  and  watch  the 
natives  deprive  him  of  his  basic  rights.  The 
city  doesn't  have  the  same  complexion  it 
had  during  the  depression,  during  the  mill- 
town  days  or  any  other  period  In  Its  history. 
There  are  new  things,  new  words,  new  Ideas 
and  new  people.  And  all  are  a  part  of  our 
community. 

We're  appalled  at  the  nxunber  of  old  resi- 
dents who  abhor  the  "blow-ins"  but  never 
have  met  one.  We  listen  to  men  all  up  and 
down  Merrimack  street  who  can't  stand 
"those  people"  In  Bishop  Markham  Village, 
the  Acre,  or  Shaughnessy  Terrace — and  then 
admit  they're  afraid  to  even  go  near  those 
areas. 

We  listen  to  those  from  the  above-men- 
tioned areas  who  are  getting  sick  and  tired 
of  being  lumped  In  to  one  generalization — 
generally  from  an  unfavorable  light.  Particu- 


larly those  who  are  proud  to  show  their 
homes  and  have  absolutely  no  apologies  for 
the  behavior  of  their  children. 

We're  used  to  new  languages  and  accents 
Intruding  on  our  broad  "A"  Boston  ac- 
cents— yet  we  mistrust  the  quiet,  rapid-fire 
beauty  of  the  Spanish  language  being  spoken 
by  more  and  more  of  our  neighbors. 

We  listen  to  the  Puerto  Rlcan  lad  tell  tis 
how  hard  It  is  to  make  friends  with  an 
Irish  kid  in  the  Acre  and  then  patiently  try 
to  explain  that  to  a  woman  whose  teenage 
boy  has  been  assaulted  by  a  group  of  young- 
sters speaking  a  foreign  tongue. 

There's  room  In  town  for  every  color, 
creed  and  idea — if  all  of  us  make  an  effort  to 
meet  each  other. 


$321    MILLION   IN   TAX-FREE   DIVI- 
DENDS  DISTRIBUTED  BY   40   lOU'S 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  29,  1970 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the 
Consumer  Federation  of  America  re- 
cently compiled  and  released  the  figures 
on  tax-free  dividends  paid  by  40  In- 
vestor-owned utilities  in  1969. 


July  29 y  1970 


At  a  time  when  the  Nation  faces  a 
power  crisis  and  lOU's  are  requesting 
record  rate  increases,  despite  high  prof- 
its. It  seems  incredible  that  the  industry 
would  handle  its  tax  windfalls  in  this 
maimer. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 
CFA's  release  of  July  8  and  accompany- 
ing tables  listing  company-by-company 
figm-es. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Electric  P^ms  Hand  Owners  $321  Million 
IN  1969  Tax-Free 

Washington. — ^Forty  alectrlc  utilities  paid 
out  $321  million  In  tax-free  dividends  to  their 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

stockholders  lart  year.  Consumer  Federation 
of  America  announced  today. 

"This  represents  a  new,  all-time  high  since 
the  utilities  started  this  practice  in  1954," 
Erma  Angevine,  CFA's  executive  director,  said 
In  releasing  the  report. 

"If  these  utilities  bad  invested  these  funds 
In  their  own  facilities,  they'd  need  to  borrow 
less  capital  at  high  interest  rates,  and  they'd 
thus  have  reduced  their  operating  costs  and 
saved,  consumers  money,"  ahe  said. 

These  tax-free  dividends  result  from  fast 
tax  write-offs  and  double  bookkeeping,  Mrs. 
Angevine  explained.  "The  utilities  keep  one 
set  of  books  for  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
another  set  for  Federal  Power  Commlsrion 
and  state  regulatory  bodies. 

"If  their  rate  base  reflected  their  tax  wind- 
falls, consumers  would  have  kepi  this  $331 
million  in  their  own  pockeits,  instead  of  pay- 
ing it  to  utiUtiee,  who  handed  it  tax-free  to 
their  stockholders. 
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"Consumicn  are  concerned  that  in  the  1969 
tax  reform  act,  Congress  failed  to  deny  these 
fast  tax  write-offs  to  firms  whose  rates,  whose 
prices  of  services  are  set  by  public  bodies," 
Mrs.  Angevine  said.  "We  m'lst  end  either 
fast  tax  write-offs  for  utilities  or  double  book- 
keeping, for  since  1964  the  practice  has  en- 
abled 72  electric  utilltiee  to  overcharge  con- 
sumers $1,880  million  and  pay  this  money  to 
their  stockholders  tax-free." 

Consolidated  Edison  easily  led  the  1969  list 
with  $74  millian  in  tax-free  dividends.  Pub- 
lic Service  Electric  &  Oas  Company  was  a 
poor  second  with  $25  million;  Northeast  Utili- 
ties, third  with  $24  niiilllon:  and  Pacific  Gas 
&  Electric,  fourth  with  $22  million. 

CFA  developed  the  information  from  pub- 
lications of  Prentice-HaU  and  Moody. 

CFA  is  a  federation  of  160  oommunity, 
state,  regional,  and  national  consumer- 
oriented  organizations  with  millions  of 
members. 


TAX-FREE  DIVIDENDS  PAID  BY  PRIVATE  POWER  COMPANIES  IN  1969 


Percent  Total 

Tai-free             of  total  tax-free 

dividends      dividend  tax  dividends 

mid  in  1969      free  in  1969  since  1954 


Percent 

Total 

Tai-frM 

of  total 

tai-lree 

dividends 

dividend  tax 

dividends 

id  in  1969 

free  In  1969 

since  19S4 

Arizona  Pub.  Serv $3,468,000                  40.0  $40,464,989 

Atlantic  City  Elec 6,345.793                  70.0  37,864,461 

Black  Hills  P4L Co 99,107                     0)  344.334 

Brockton  Edison 2,074.694 

Cent.  Hudson  GiE 2.431,648                 48.0  12,190.521 

Cent.La.Etee 1,967,S33                35.3  15,933.154 

Cent.Me.Pwr 4,812,492 

Cent  Vt.  Pub. Serv 1.463,770                 81.0  2,587,862 

Con.Edison(C) 67,967,537                100.0  368,564.511 

Con.EdisonM 6.090,445                    0)  9.161.695 

Detroit  Edison 11,30$, 798                 28.0  102.440,306 

OuquesneLit 9,311.625               42.50  36,611,946 

El  Paso  Elec^ 2,958,458 

Exeter  &  Hampton  Elee '.565 

Fall  River  Elee.  Lft 1,022,110 

FMdibttrg  64E  Ljt 2*3,443               54.83  981,398 

Florida  Pwr 760,396 

Fkirida  Pub.  UUb 222,724 

Green  Mountain  Pwr 813,159                 85.0  2,126,33* 

Gulf  States  Utils 2,216,505                   0}  10,752,502 

Hawaiian  Elec.  Co 1,002,486               21.16  4.764,257 

Idaho  Pwr. 2,851,200               27.00  26,508,449 

III.  Pwr.(C)....,. 3,201,000 

Ml.  Pwr. (P)....  1.877,064 

Interstate  Pwr 2,404,220 

Longls.Ltg 9.710,850                  41.0  21,332,590 

Me.  Pub.  Serv..... 99,393                  13.0  1,672,315 

Mo.  Pub.  Serv. ^39,300 

New  Eng.  Elec.  Sys 11,935,550                55.0  70,689,981 

New  Eng.  Pwr.  (P) 347,568 

Niagara  Mohawk 19,049,400             '    60.0  155,037,231 

Northeast  Utils 23,608,027                  74.0  51.732,419 

Northern  Sts.  Pwr.  (Minn.)..- 11,063.600                  40.0  25.  589.  UO 

Oklahoma  G&E - .  10,161,303 

Orange  *  Rockland  Utils 4,607,242                92.47  17,205.263 

Pacific  GSE 22,114,606                25.1  90,956,583 

Pacific  P*L(C)         13,601,700                70.0  135,526,616 

Pacific  P*L(P) -  8,788,658 

Portland  Gen.  Elec..  4,337.100                 45.0  42,95e.571 

Potomac  Elec.  Pwr.  Co 7,722,773                 7iO  48,132.773 

Pub.  Serv.  Co.  of  lndiMe„ 25,340,454 


Pub.Serv.  Co.of  NewHamp _ $13,456,472 

Pub  Serv  E&GCo                   $25,372,653                 49.9  72  787  655 

Puget  Sound  P4L(C)..., 6.720,952                100.0  36.348  848 

Pugct Sound  P8L(P) ■ 13,271                   10.0  1.923.290 

Rochestet  G&E  (C)      7,470,000                 100.0  10, 102  047 

Rochester  GSE  (P) 431,340                 14.0  431,340 

Savannah  Elec.  4  Pwr 674.763                  31.0  3,085  263 

Sierra  Pac  Pwr.  Co 2.670900                  87.0  11794.935 

So.  Cara  E&GCo 1146.615                     (<)  2.391.046 

So'western  tUc  Serv.  Co , 125,115                     (»)  2.»6'iji 

So'wester n  Pub.  Serv.  Co 1.862,145                     (<)  21911,306 

.Union  EIK H,865,  100                  50.0  128.085,774 

Upper  PeninsytaRwi.,- 271.066                  29.0  352.802 

UtahP4L                .....*.•..:-      11,416,  W2                  77.57  20.S64.529 

Virginia  E&P...   ,..^..,^..^ 4  062. 107 

Waihington  Wtr.  Pwr 1,849,642 24.  0  44,  789,  041 

321.321.054   1  773.341.131 

The   tallowing    power   companies   have   bwn 
merged  into  other  utility  systems: 

Call).  Elee.  Pwr.' i - 15.345,062 

Calif.  Ore.  Pwr.'... J.../- 18.333.924 

Conn.  L4P »....:; 26,348.153 

Conn.  Pwr.V... - 1,340.731 

Esse*  Co.  Eleci» - 565.796 

Hartford  Elec.  Lst" — — 30.977.031 

Haverhill  Elec." : :...... 176.474 

Lawrence  Elec." **?iZ 

Lowell  Elec.  Lgt." - 522.886 

Merrimack- Essex  Elec" 2.649.636 

Rockland  L4P»-.   - 2,783,439 

Southern  Borlishlre  P*Ei» 190,646 

Suburban  Elec." - '-IfO'Si 

Weymoath  LaP"... 435,990 

Worcester  Co.  Elec."— - - 5.117,985 

Total 106.734.061 

Total  tax-free  dividends  since  1954 1,880.075.192 


1  3.45^^^  of  Mar..  June  and  Sept  divWends;  31.90%  of  Dec.  dividend. 

2  VXTc  of  6%  cum.  pfd.  dividends;  2%  all  other  pfd  dividends. 
■  8.3%  of  June  dividend;  16.7%  of  Sept.  and  Dec.  dividends. 

«  7.97'^c  of  July  dividend;  36.59%  of  Oct.  dividend. 

» 27.78%  of  Mar.  and  Jone  divWends;  (est)  30.12%  of  Sept  and  Dec.  dividends 

•  18.62%  of  Mar .  June  and  Sept.  dividends;  (est.)  5.3%  of  Dec.  dividend. 

'  Merged  with  Southern  Cel.  Ed.  Co.  1963. 

'  Merged  with  Pacific  P4L  1961. 

»  Merged  with  Hartford  Elec.  Lgt.  1956. 

'"  Name  changed  to  Merrimack-Essex  1957. 

<<  Merged  with  Merrimack- Essex  1957. 


B  Merged  with  Mass.  Elec.  Co  (part  of  New  Eng.  Elec.  Sys.)  1962. 

"  Subsidiary  of  Northeast  Utilities,  1967 

»  Name  changed  to  Orange  4  Rockland  UtHs.  1958. 

u  Merged  with  Mass.  Elec  Co.  (part  of  New  Eng.  Elec.  Sys.)  1961. 

Sources:  For  %  of  dividend  payments  considered  tax-free  by  companies,  Prentice-Hall's 
"Capital  Adjustments  "  and  Moody's  "Public  Utilities"  and  "Dividend  Record"  services  For 
total  dividend  payments,  company  reports  to  FPC  and  Moody's  services.  Computations  by  CFA. 
Dividend  payments  are  those  made  on  common  stock,  except  where  noted.  Where  company  paid 
tax-free  dividends  on  both  common  and  preferred,  each  is  identified;  (C)  on  common  slack; 
(P)  on  preferred  stock. 


A  MERCHANT:  FRIEND  OR  FOE 


HON.  ODIN  LANGEN 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOrrSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  29,  1970 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear  a 
great  deal  lately  aljout  consumer  protec- 
tion and  truth-in-lending.  A  place  has 
even  been  made  on  the  President's  staff 
for  an  adviser  on  consumer  affairs. 


It  is  good  that  we  show  concern  for 
the  consumer,  who  in  the  free  market 
sy.5tem  has  become  the  victim  on  dif- 
ferent occasions  of  false  advertising,  ex- 
aggerated claims,  shoddy  products,  com- 
plicated and  misleading  warranties  on 
merchandise  purchased,  hidden  and  ex- 
re  si  ve  finance  and  service  charges,  and 
trie  like.  A  case  has  been  made  and  has 
brought  the  buying  pubhc  to  a  new 
awareness  of  its  right  to  protection  from 
Fuch  excesses. 

However,  while  this  flexing  at  the  con- 


sumer muscle  Is  both  good  and  neces- 
sary, we  must  guard  against  unreason- 
able demands  and  encroachments  on  the 
business  community,  since  excess  by  any 
standard  is  wrong. 

It  Is  with  this  thought  in  mind  that  I 
commend  a  letter  written  to  me  by  a 
businessman — a  msm  who  appeals  for 
fairness  for  merchants  as  well  as  con- 
sumers. So  thought-provoking  is  this  fine 
letter,  that  I  am  including  its  contents 
here  with  the  hope  that  each  of  my  col- 
leagues will  benefit  from  reading  it: 


XUM 
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JULT  23.  1970. 
Hon.  Odin  Lanobn. 
Souse  of  RepreaentativeB, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DiAR  Mr.  Langen:  This  Is  a  letter  of  pro- 
test In  regard  to  what  Is  being  said  in  the 
current  hearings  on  consumer  credit.  I  rec- 
ognize this  Is  not  a  legislative  matter  at  this 
point,  but  it  may  become  one,  and  I  feel  that 
tt  Is  time  for  someone  to  step  up  to  defend 
the  retail  merchant.  He  has  been  depicted  in 
the  newspapers  as  a  greedy,  grasping  person, 
willing  to  puU  the  unsuspecting  customer 
into  his  credit  trap,  and  then  using  the  bill 
collector  to  take  everything  the  poor  fellow 
has.  Too,  Senator  Proxmlre  seems  to  believe 
that  every  grantor  of  credit  is  endowed  with 
superhuman  powers  and  never  makes  a  mis- 
take. His  attack  on  comptiterlzed  billing  is 
absolutely  ridiculous. 
Let's  look  at  reality. 

The  average  credit  grantor  Is  a  merchant 
in  your  home  town.  His  customers  are  your 
friends.  Most  pay  their  bills  promptly  and 
never  complain.  They  are  probably  not 
charged  for  the  privilege  of  credit.  Possibly, 
Ave  percent  represent  a  statistical  risk  This 
can  be  calculated  mathematically.  Of  these 
five  percent,  occasionally  there  will  be  one 
who  does  not  pay  because  of  personal  prob- 
lems. His  Intentions  are  good,  but  something 
happens  and  he  can't  come  up  with  the 
money.  In  most  Instances,  the  merchant  goes 
along  with  the  debtor.  Almost  none  of  these 
people  are  turned  over  to  collection  agen- 
cies. The  flnal  type  is  the  credit  criminal  or 
deadbeat  This  person  gets  credit  under  false 
pretenses  and  then  finds  some  way  not  to 
pay.  He  Is  part  of  the  vocal  minority  who 
seem  to  be  heard  lately  complaining  about 
harassment.  Why  is  he  given  consideration 
over  the  honest  merchant  who  has  to  pay 
his  bills,  meet  a  payroll,  and  who  supports 
his  local  community? 

Only  the  deadbeat  is  turned  over  for  col- 
lection. I  know  because  we  operate  a  col- 
lection agency  In  conjunction  with  our  as- 
sociation. These  people  buy  without  thought 
to  payment.  They  lie  to  get  credit  and  then 
•■skip  "  When  they  are  found,  they  scream 
harassment.  This  Isn't  fair.  Why  doesn't 
Congress  give  consideration  to  protective 
laws  for  buslnessn.en?  Aren't  they  entitled 
to  use  legal  means  to  collect  money  owed 
them?  The  merchant  pays  40 -'r  to  a  collec- 
tion agency  to  handle  an  account.  This 
means  the  creditor  is  giving  up  not  only  his 
profit,  but  part  of  the  cost  of  the  merchan- 
dise, too.  (Average  gross  profit  in  the  retail 
lumber  industry  is  25-28 "r — net  profit  un- 
der 4%).  A  merchant  won't  do  this  if  there 
Is  any  other  way  to  get  his  money. 

It  Is  disheartening  to  find  that  consumer 
groups  are  becoming  champions  of  dead- 
beats.  This  means  that  the  merchant  wlU 
hAve  to  screen  people  for  credit  much  owre 
thoroughly.  It  means  people  will  be  refiued 
credit.  Then  we  will  probably  hear  that  we 
must  give  consideration  to  everyone  who  re- 
quests credit  regardless  of  bis  past  recced  and 
probably  a  federal  law  will  be  passed  forcing 
the  merchant  to  grant  credit  to  bad  risks. 

There  Is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
truth-in-lendlng  has  been  a  snare  and  delu- 
sion to  the  consumer.  He  is  being  told  what 
he  pays  for  credit  privileges,  but  he  un- 
doubtedly is  paying  more  for  credit  than  he 
did  before.  He  Is  paying  for  it  in  higher 
prices  to  begin  with  since  bookwork  costs 
money,  in  higher  prices  because  of  the  elimi- 
nation of  discounts  for  cash  because  of  oner- 
ous reporting  provisions,  and  the  elevation  of 
service  charges.  He  really  can't  shop  for 
credit  because  every  credit  grantor  has  about 
the  same  terms.  Regulation  Z  almost  guaran- 
tees this.  Now,  garnishment  is  about  wljjed 
out  as  a  means  for  collecting  money  from 
the  deadbeat  type  of  debtor.  This  means  that 
overall  credit  Is  going  to  cost  each  of  us 
more.  As  more  legislation  is  passed  gl'^n^  the 
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debtor  more  room  to  maneuver.  It  will  con- 
tinue to  cost  each  of  us  more  to  get  credit, 
and  terms  will  become  more  restrictive. 

I  think  we  all  realize  that  our  system  of 
government  has  been  stable  because  there 
has  always  been  credit  available  for  growth. 
Now  it  appears  that  certain  elements  want 
to  cause  problems  which  will  restrict  growth. 
We  give  credit  now  because  we  can  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  be  repaid.  If  debtors  can 
run  to  the  government  Tor  protection  against 
paying  bills,  how  can  government  expect 
that  credit  will  be  granted  freely? 

How  do  we  get  o\n  of  this  mess?  Frankly, 
I  dont  know.  Laws  once  passed  seldom  are 
taken  off  the  books.  What  would  help  is  for 
someone  with  stature  In  government  to  de- 
fend the  home  town  merchant,  to  tell  the 
world  that  the  merchant  Isn't  Scrooge.  Our 
only  spokesmen  are  Industry  and  association 
people  representing  retailers.  Their  lmp>act 
before  committees  Is  nil  because  they  are 
representing  the  very  people  the  committees 
are  out  to  get.  Our  only  salvation  is  to  get 
some  congrressmen  on  our  side  like  Proxmlre 
et  al.  If  this  Isn't  done  soon,  the  small  mer- 
chants will  quit,  small  towns  will  die  and  we 
win  all  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  giant  merchan- 
diser. We  won't  like  this  but  we  will  have  to 
accept  it.  Will  the  consumer  like  it?  No,  but 
he  won't  have  any  choice. 

Any  comments  and  suggestions  you  have 
will  be  gratefully  received. 


My  29,  1970 


ARTICLE  SPEAKS  PERSUASIVELY 
FOR  THE  FUNDING  AND  CON- 
STRUCTION OP  THE  DICKEY 
PROJECT 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  HATHAWAY 


OF    MAINX 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  29.  1970 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
waters  of  the  St.  John  River  flow  idly 
to  the  sea,  their  potential  for  generation 
of  electric  energy  wasted  as  Congress  de- 
lays the  Inevitable  construction  of  the 
Dickey-Lincoln  School  hydroelectric 
power  project. 

Meanwhile,  helpless  citizens  pay  the 
price  in  the  form  of  curtailed  services 
and  needless  inconvenience.  In  New  York 
City  and  elsewhere  in  the  Northeast, 
earlier  predictions  of  power  shortages 
have  become  a  grim  reality. 

The  consequences  are  well  documented 
in  an  article  published  in  today's  issue 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Thinking  my 
colleagues  would  find  it  of  interest.  I 
submit  the  article  for  publication  in  the 
Record. 

The  facts,  as  I  have  so  often  said,  speak 
persuasively  for  the  funding  and  con- 
struction of  the  Dickey  project. 

The  article  follows: 
One-Third  or  New  York's  Subways  Halted 
As  Power  Shortage  Hrrs  Northeast  U.S. 
The  long-prophesied  power  crisis  arrived 
yesterday  in  large  sections  of  an  Eastern  Sea- 
board already  sweltering  in  humid.  90-degree- 
plus  temperatures. 

New  York  City  suffered  the  greatest  Im- 
pact. One-third  of  the  subway  system's  elec- 
trically pDwered  trains  were  sidelined  in  mid- 
afternoon,  and  the  remainder  ran  at  18  m.p.h. 
Express  subway  trains  normally  travel  at 
40  m.p.h.  to  45  m.p.h.  on  long  runs  between 
stops.  The  subway  cutback  followed  a  1 :  15 
p.m.  appeal  by  Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of 
New  York  which  asked  ctistomers  to  cut  all 


nonessential  services  and  began  bringing  In 
pow«r  frooi  other  areas.  Tliat  move  forced 
the  New  York  State  power  pool  to  slash  volt- 
ages In  the  eastern  halX  of  the  state.  At  5:40 
pjn.,  after  the  peak  demand  for  electricity 
had  eased,  normal  power  levels  were  restored. 
In  New  Elngland,  Boston  Edison  Co.,  New 
England  Electric  System  and  all  oih«r  utility 
companies  reduced  voltage  by  5%,  Just  as 
demand  for  electricity  hit  record  levels. 

The  Immediate  cause  of  the  crisis  Is  a  pro- 
tracted Sfpell  of  hot,  humid  weather.  Weather 
Bureau  officials  said  a  stable  high-preasure 
area  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  New  England 
has  trapped  air  beneath  It,  in  effect  baking 
the  areas  under  it  and  sending  air  pollution 
to  dangerous  levels.  It  is  In  periods  of  such 
extremely  high  temperatures  that  utilities 
experience  their  greatest  demand  ba  residen- 
tial and  commercial  air  conditioners  run  full 
tut  along  with  other  power  uses. 

In  New  York  City,  though,  the  problem 
was  compounded. 

Consolidated  Edison,  which  serves  nearly  all 
of  New  York  City  and  Westchester  County, 
has  been  crippled  by  the  loss  of  n%  of 
Its  electric  generating  capacity  In  the  last 
month.  As  demand  climbed  higher  yesterday, 
the  utility  asked  the  Metropolitan  Transit 
Authority  and  about  250  other  major  users 
of  electricity  to  cut  their  electric  usage  as 
much  as  possible. 

These  Included  the  New  York  Telephone 
Co..  which  Immediately  switched  to  Its  own 
<85,000  kilowatts  of  emergency  generating 
capacity,  the  multlbullding  Rockefeller  Cen- 
ter complex  and  the  Empire  State  Building 
Many  buildings  were  unable  to  switch  some 
operations  to  their  own  emergency  power 
generators,  while  relying  on  the  utility  for 
other  power. 

But  many  other  companies  without 
standby  facilities  had  to  curtail  operations. 
American  Express  Co.,  for  example,  received 
a  call  from  Con  Ed  at  about  noon.  It 
prOKiptly  closed  down  the  air  conditioning 
units  at  its  travel  operations  center  at  30 
Church  St.,  and  sent  all  personnel  "nones- 
sential" to  full-scale  operations  home,  a 
spokesman  said. 

For  many  subway  riders,  the  power  cut- 
back meant  crowded  subway  platforms  and 
even  more  crowded  trains.  The  subway  plat- 
forms aren't  air  conditioned,  and  some  in- 
cluding the  busy  Lexington  Avenue  IRT 
station  under  Grand  Central  Station  were 
much  hotter  than  the  90  degrees  outside. 
Most  subway  trains  aren't  air  conditioned, 
either. 

The  transit  authority  said  4.5  million  per- 
sons ride  the  subways  each  day.  but  couldn't 
estimate  the  number  affected  by  the  service 
curtailment.  Many  responded  to  the  cutback 
by  attempting  to  reach  their  homes  by  taxis, 
buses  or  by  walking. 

Other  main  transportation  lines,  which 
also  operate  on  electricity,  weren't  affected. 
These  Include  the  Long  Island  Railroad,  the 
Penn  Central  Railroad  and  the  Port  Au- 
thority Trans-Hudson  system. 

At  Rockefeller  Center,  elevator  operations 
were  cut  back  about  30%,  with  62  of  303 
elevators  being  closed  down.  All  escalators 
not  deemed  essential  also  were  stopped. 

Rockefeller  Center  wasn't  the  only  build- 
ing complex  to  relinquish  some  electricity.  At 
mid-afternoon,  many  buildings  around  the 
city  cut  their  lighting  In  lobbies,  halls  and 
reception  areas.  Among  them  were  the  U.S. 
Steel  offices  at  71  Broadway,  where  the  lobby 
was  darkened  In  sharp  contrast  to  the  glare 
of  the  90-plus  degree  heat  outside. 

With  no  immediate  break  in  the  heat  wave 
anticipated,  many  officials  expect  more  diffi- 
culties today. 

New  York's  Gov.  Rockefeller  ordered  state 
government  offices  in  the  eastern  and  south- 
eastern section  of  the  state  to  reduce  their 
xise  of  electricity  In  peak  hours.  He  didn't  say 
how  the  reduction  was  to  be  achieved,  only 
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that  It  had  to  be  done,  t^e  Associated  Press 
reported. 

Meanwhile.  Sen.  Muskle  (D.,  Maine)  said 
a  Senate  subcommittee  will  hold  hearings 
Aug.  3  on  New  York  City's  power  crisis.  He 
said  he  was  concerned  that  efforts  to  solve 
the  power  problems  may  Implement  "hasty, 
Ul-concelved  steps  which  might  lead  to 
greater  damage  to  our  environment,"  the  AP 
reported. 


PROCESS  TO  SAVE  MERCURY  FROM 
WASTE  IS  DEVELOPED 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  29,  1970 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  direct  attentiton  of  the  House  to  an 
article  appearing  in  The  Evening  Star 
of  July  28,  1970,  entitled  "Process  to  Save 
Mercury  from  Waste  is  Developed."  Ray 
J.  Donlan,  a  chemist  and  chief  of  the 
water  laboratory  in  Lawrence,  Mass.,  ex- 
perimental station  of  the  public  health 
department,  relates  in  this  article  a 
simple  process  that  he  claims  can  re- 
move 99  Dercent  of  the  mercury  from 
liquid  chemical  wastes. 

The  process  precipitates  impure  mer- 
cury from  the  liquid  chemical  wastes.  Mr. 
DonlEm  claims  that  it  is  a  commonly 
known  process  among  chemists  which  in- 
volves simply  leaving  pieces  of  aluminum 
metal  in  the  solution  over  night. 

I  commend  Chemist  Donlan  on  liis  re- 
cent research  and  request  that  tjie  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service  continue  to  drive 
ahead  on  mercury  research.  Also,  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service  should  be  re- 
sponsible for  keeping  tighter  tabs  on 
mercury  levels  at  water  purification  sta- 
tions throughout  the  country  and  should 
report  mercury  levels  to  the  public 
monthly  as  present  air  pollution  levels 
are  done  daily. 

If  chemist  Donlan's  method  of  mer- 
cury removal  diQuId  become  available 
on  a  large  scale.  I  suggest  the  installa- 
tion of  such  units  in  all  water  purifica- 
tion stations  and  reservoirs  throughout 
the  country.  Humans  have  a  very  low 
tolerance  level  for  mercury  consumed  in 
drinking  water.  Mercury  can  produce  ir- 
reversible damage  to  the  liver,  kidneys, 
and  central  nervous  system  as  well  as  to 
mothers  during  pregnancy. 

Now  is  the  time  to  act  on  mercury 
poisoning  in  our  drinking  water  before 
it  further  reduces  the  quality  of  our 
present  environment  and  future  genera- 
tions. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 

[From  the  Evening  Star,  July  38,  1970) 

Process  -ro  Savx  Meicurt  From  Waste  Is 

Dbteloped 

liAWREifCE,  Mass. — ^A  state  chemist  says  he 
has  developed  a  simple  process  to  screen  out 
99  percent  of  the  mercury  from  chemical 
wastes — and  make  money  too 

Chemist  Ray  J.  Donlan,  chief  of  the  water 
laboratory  at  the  Public  Health  Department 
experiment  station  here,  said  yesterday  the 
process  has  been  used  successfully  at  the 
station  for  more  than  four  months. 

Donlan's  oommtnts  came  three  days  after 
the  V.S.  Justice  Department  announced  It 
will  file  suits  to  require  10  companies  to  end 
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discharge  of  mercury  into  navigable  lakes 
and  rivers. 

Donlan  said  the  process  he  developed  In- 
volves placing  a  few  scraps  of  aluminum  into 
a  mercury  bearing  solution  and  leaving  them 
there  overnight. 

The  mercury  precipitates  out  and  can  be 
recovered  and  sold.  In  impure  form,  for 
about  $4.50  a  pKnind,  he  said.  Purified,  It  Is 
^orth  around  (30  a  potmd. 

Donlan  said  he  thinks  "every  chemist  Is 
aware  of  the  process,"  but  be  believes  his 
laboratory  Is  the  first  to  make  use  of  It. 

"We  discharge  our  wastes  into  the  Law- 
rence sewage  system,  which  flows  Into  the 
Merrlmac  Blver,  so  we  thought  we  should 
do  a  little  housekeeping  ourselves." 

Donlan  said  the  Lawrence  laboratory  be- 
gan trying  the  process  months  ago.  long  be- 
fore the  discovery  of  potentially  dangerous 
mercury  concentrations  In  some  fish. 


AIR  POLLUTION— THREAT  TO 

AGRICULTURE 


HON.  CHESTER  L.  MIZE 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  29,  1970 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  in- 
credible, but  air  ix>llution  costfi  American 
agriculture  more  each  year  in  crop  and 
livestock  damage  alone  than  the  Congress 
has  appropriated  to  control  its  ill  effects 
on  everyone,  rural  as  well  as  urban. 

Urban  dwellers  are  not  the  only  ones 
with  a  vital  interest  in  the  control  of  air 
pollutants  from  automobiles,  factories, 
and  aolld  waste  disposal  units. 

Perhaps  when  all  Americans  realize 
that  every  citizen  has  a  stake  in  the 
restoration  of  our  environment  and  an 
improved  quality  of  life,  private  industry 
and  government  can  cooperate  to  fulfill 
the  commitment  that  President  Nixon 
has  made  for  this  decade. 

Since  so  few  persons  realize  the  stake 
rural  America  has  in  containment  of  air 
contaminants,  I  should  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rjecord  at  this  point  by  in- 
cluding an  excellent  article  entitled  "Pol- 
lution" from  the  August  1970  issue  of 
The  Farm  Journal. 

The  article  follows: 

PoixtmoN :  Hkrx  Abz  tbx  Facts  To  Help  Yov 
Cope    With    the    Odtcrt    Against    Air 

POLLimON 

(By  Glenn  Lorang) 

Almost  overnight,  air  poUutlon  threatens 
to  sftawn  a  rash  of  legal  restrictions  that 
could  work  a  real  haixlshlp  on  many  farmers. 

That  would  be  Ironic  because  agriculture 
suffers  much  more  from  city  air  pollution 
than  any  damage  it  causes. 

Air  pollutants  already  cause  an  estimated 
(500  million  a  yecu-  In  crop  and  livestock 
damage,  whereas  agriculture  adds  less  than 
1%  of  the  contaminants  spewed  into  the 
atmosphere. 

Actually,  farm  crops,  grasses  and  trees  are 
air  purifiers  that  metabolize  some  noxious 
gases  and  release  oxygen  as  a  by-product. 

"If  you  oould  bag  the  oxygen  given  off  by 
626  square  feet  of  turf.  It  would  sustain  a 
grown  man  for  a  year,"  says  George  McVey, 
scientist  with  O.  M.  Scott  &  Co..  MarysvlUe, 
Ohio.  The  company  Is  telling  that  fact  in  Its 
advertisements  on  lawn  care. 

Some  ckf  the  damage  to  plants  comes  from 
stack  gases  which  contain  sulfur  dioxide,  flu- 
orides, lead  and  hydirogen  sulfide.  But  the 
major  source  of  air  pollution  is  the  gasoline- 
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burning  engine.  Just  one  automobUe  con- 
sumes more  than  1000  times  as  much  oxy- 
gen as  does  a  person.  Sa3r8  Philip  Leighton, 
Emeritus  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Stanford 
University:  "To  dUute  an  automobUe"s  ex- 
haust gases  to  haimlees  concentrations  re- 
quires from  6  to  10  million  times  as  much 
air  as  does  the  driver.  In  other  words.  Just 
one  automobile,  driving  continuously  along 
a  Los  Angeles  County  freewav,  needs  as 
much  air  to  disperse  its  waste  as  do  all  the 
people  In  ttie  Oounty  for  breathing." 

Other  figures  that  point  up  the  problem 
come  from  John  T.  Mlddleton,  Director  of 
the  National  Center  <or  Air  Pollutlc  i  Con- 
trol, U.S.  Dept.  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare.  He  estimates  that  of  the  142  mil- 
lion tons  of  pollutants  released  Into  the  air 
over  the  nation  each  year,  86  million  tons 
comes  from  motor  vehicles.  Other  sources 
i:. elude  manufacturing,  23  million  tons; 
generating  electric  power,  20  mlUlon  tons; 
heating,  8  million  tons;  and  refuse  disposal, 
5  million  tons. 

"Damage  to  vegetation  is  one  of  the  most 
widespread  effects  of  polluted  air,"  says  Mld- 
dleton. "Indeed,  many  plants  are  more  sen- 
sitive to  air  poUutlon  than  are  humans." 

so,  Yotr  HAVE  a  stake  in  keeping  air 

POLLUTION    UNDER    CONTROL 

Sulfur  dioxide  from  fuels  used  In  homes 
and  factories  can  slow  down  and  stimt  the 
growth  of  alfalfa,  cereal  grains,  sweet  com. 
orchard  grass,  red  clover  and  a  number  of 
other  crops. 

"Especially  damaging  to  vegetables  lU  the 
East  are  photochemical  gases  formed  by  the 
reaction  of  sunlight  on  chemicals  In  the  ex- 
haust of  motor  vehicles,  says  Robert  Dalnes, 
Rutgers  University.  New   Brunswick,   N.J. 

Ozone,  one  of  these  air  toxicants,  Is  a 
threat  to  tobacco,  field  and  forage  crops, 
leafy  vegetables  and  fruit  trees  as  well.  It  Is 
responsible  for  the  klU  of  the  Ponderosa 
pine  In  the  San  Bernardino  National  Forest 
80  miles  east  of  Los  Angeles. 

"Ozone  In  the  atmosphere  at  -^j,,  of  a  part 
per  million  for  two  hours  will  bum  back 
the  tips  at  onions  and  kli:  20%  of  the  fo- 
liage," says  W.  H.  Oabelman.  University  of 
Wisconsin.  "Every  once  in  awhUe,  some  fields 
get  plastered  with  enough  to  make  them  look 
like  hay  fields  and  the  yield  will  drop  to  less 
than  half  of  what  It  mlight  have  been." 

Peroxyacetyl  nitrate  (PAN),  another 
chemical  created  by  the  reaction  of  simllght 
on  exhaust  gases,  wlh  kill  both  ornamental 
plants  and  field  crops  Including  tobacco,  al- 
falfa and  a  long  list  of  leafy  vegetables. 

Some  gases,  like  nitrogen  dioxide,  may  slow 
plant  growth  with  no  visible  Injury. 

Except  In  the  Par  West  and  East,  damage 
from  sulfur  dioxide,  ozone  and  PAN  Is 
limited  to  the  areas.  Immediately  surround- 
ing urban  areas.  Because  poUuUon  In  these 
areas  Is  likely  to  persist,  the  best  way  to  avoid 
crop  losses  Is  the  development  of  resistant 
strains.  For  Instance,  Wisconsin  scientists 
have  developed  hybrid  onions  which  ai«  high- 
ly resistant  to  ozone  dansage. 

It  Is  tough  to  coUect  damages  from  a  big 
corporation  when  your  crops  or  animals 
suffer,  as  James  F.  Noerr,  Mifflin  County,  Pa., 
will  teU  you.  Noerr  filed  suit  against  Sltkin 
Industries,  Inc.,  after  some  of  his  56  cows 
died  and  others  had  to  be  destroyed  b«cause 
of  lead  poisoning.  Sltkin  denies  that  lead 
from  Its  melting  of  old  batteries  and  radia- 
tors Is  the  cause.  But  the  company  has  in- 
stalled filters. 

"Now  we  beUeve  we  have  evidence  of 
chronic  lead  poisoning  on  two  other  dairies," 
says  David  O.  Kradle,  Pennsylvania  State 
University.  "It  Is  a  very  subtle  form  with 
no  clinical  signs,  but  it  does  interfsre  with 
reproduction  and  cuts  milk  production  20% 
to  25%. 

Fluorides  from  aluminum  smelters  and 
phosphate  plants  have  killed  trees  and  crops 
and  harmed  animals. 
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"A  Uttla  fluorine  makaa  taetb  better,  but 
too  much  aofteoi  tbem."  ekya  O.  8.  Hobtae, 

Unlveralty  of  Tenneeeee. 

"By  tbe  fourth  year,  our  HerttorA  brood 
0OW8  had  worn  their  teeth  to  the  g\xm  lin»," 
■eys  Walter  Proffltt,  Knox  County,  Tenn., 
who  graoed  peature  next  to  an  aluminum 
plant.  "Now  that  the  aluminum  plant  has 
Inetalled  filters,  the  problem  baa  cleared  up." 

A  threatened  ban  on  fired  burning  has 
Padflc  Northwest  grass  seed  growers  racing 
against  time  to  find  other  ways  to  control  a 
hun<kred  different  dlaeaaes,  weeds  and  Insect 
pasta.  Originally  used  only  to  ctmtiol  dls- 
esM.  burning  stimulates  some  kinds  of  grass 
and  greatly  Increases  seed  yields.  Tests  at 
Oregon  State  Unlvenlty  showed  fine  feecue 
seed  yields  dropped  76%  when  alternate-year 
burning  was  substituted  for  burning  every 
year. 

"No  one  wants  to  stop  burning  more  than 
the  grass  seed  grower,"  says  Charles  Klzer, 
Marlon  County,  Ore.  "But  If  there  Is  a  com- 
plete ban  on  burning  next  year,  there  Isnt 
one  grower  In  10  who  would  survive."  Klzer 
aod  other  growers  sponsored  legislation  to 
control  burning,  which  Oregon  Oovemor 
Tom  McCall  lAbeled  "totally  Inadequate," 
even  though  It  permits  a  complete  burning 
ban  "for  the  public  safety." 

Compared  with  other  sources  of  air  pol- 
lution, field  burning  ts  not  large.  In  the 
Willamette  Valley,  the  Air  Pollution  Autiior- 
Ity  estimates  that  grass  and  wheat  stubble 
burning  emits  only  j6  to  10  tboxisand  tone  of 
pollution  each  yefc,  while  180,000  motor 
vehicles  release  180,000  tons.  "The  2000  acres 
we  burn  put  less  toxic  mafterlal  Into  the  air 
than  5  automobiles  each  drlren  30,000  miles 
a  year,"  says  Arden  Jacklln,  l^x>kane  Ootinty, 
Wash. 

But  the  field  burning  Is  done  during  a 
6-weeli  period  in  late  summer.  "And  when 
you  burn,  everyone  knows  it."  says  Herb 
Jacobaon,  Spokane  County,  Wash.  Jacobson 
Is  president  of  t,*ie  Intermountaln  Grass 
Growers  Assn.,  which  1;  sponsoring  research 
to  find  rew  ways  to  eliminate  burning. 

The  association  also  findnces  a  half  dozen 
weather  stations,  and  Us  members  burn  only 
when  winds  favor  smoke  dlsTserslon 

They  also  keep  the  public  informed  so 
non-farmers  will  know  that  growers  are  at- 
tempting to  phase  out  burning.  "//  ire  take 
a  negative  attitude  on  pollution,  our  sins 
will  be  jammed  dovm  our  throatt  real  JfUit," 
aays  Gerald  W.  Barnes,  Lane  County,  Ore. 
"The  best  plan  is  to  try  to  adapt  and  to 
support  research  to  find  alternatives  to  such 
practices  as  burning  grassland." 


WHY  WE  AMERICANS  CHOSE  THE 
EAGLE  AS  OUR  NATIONAL  SYM- 
BOL 


HON.  G.  WILUAM  WHITEHURST 

or  vniGiKiA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

'Wedtieaday.  July  29.  1970 

Mr.  WHITEHURST,  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
the  occafiion  of  ihe  viiit  of  Prince  Charles 
and  Princess  Anne  to  Washington,  some 
question  was  raised  as  to  why  we  Amer- 
icans have  selected  the  eagle  as  our  na- 
tional symbol.  It  is  noteworthy  that  so 
few  people  were  able  to  suoswer  this  ques- 
tion. The  best  answer  that  I  have  seen 
came  ffQm  a  Latin  master  at  tiie  Nor- 
folk Academy  in  my  district.  Mr.  Hans- 
ford Lee  Parris  in  a  letter  to  the  editor 
of  the  Virginian-Pilot  on  Wednesday, 
July  W,  wrote  In  part: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Many  of  oiir  founding  fathers,  who  quite 
literally  fought  for  our  freedom,  were  ardent 
admirers  and  highly  capable  students  of 
Roman  civilization.  And  since  they  knew 
that  from  the  time  of  Marlus  (167-86  BC) 
the  eagle  (aqulla)  had  been  the  standard 
of  the  Roman  legions  whose  duty  It  was  to 
fight  for  that  civilization.  It  was  clearly  no 
accident  that  this  symbol  of  the  power  of 
republican  govertunent  In  the  Ancient  World 
should  become  the  symbol  of  the  first  re- 
pubUc  In  tbe  New  World. 

With  this  explanation,  I  hope  that  ev- 
eryone is  now  in  a  position  to  answer 
tUs  simple  but  rather  important  ques- 
tion which  we  as  Americans  should  have 
full  knowledge  ot. 


Jvly  29 y  1970 


WELCOME,  DR.  JOHN  BUNZEL 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF    CAUPORNIA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSKNTATTVBS 

Wednesday,  Jvly  29.  1970 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  new  president  has  been  ap- 
pointed at  San  Jose  State  College.  He 
is  Dr.  John  Bunzel,  formerly  chairman 
of  the  political  science  department  at 
San  Francisco  State  College  and  now 
with  the  center  for  advanced  studies  in 
behavioral  science  at  the  University  of 
Santa  Clara.  His  impressive  professional 
credentials  are  matched  by  a  record  of 
equally  impressive  courage  and  personal 
integrity,  demonstrated  by  his  conduct 
during  the  faculty  strike  at  San  Fran- 
cesco State  last  year.  I  would  like  to 
join  with  the  rest  of  my  commimity  in 
welcom^ing  Dr.  Bunzel  to  San  Jose  and 
wishing  him  all  success  in  his  new  po- 
sition. There  being  no  objection,  I  would 
like  to  add  the  following  editorial  from 
the  San  Jose  Mercury  on  the  importance 
of  this  most  welcome  appointment: 
New  President  or  San  Josx 

Dr.  John  Bunzel,  the  newly-appolnted 
president  of  San  Jose  State  College,  comes 
to  his  new  poet  with  an  Impreselve  record 
of  qualifications  and  experience.  He  wlU  need 
them. 

San  Jose  State,  perhaps  more  so  than  any 
other  California  state  college  today.  Is  over- 
crowded, under-funded  and — to  a  lesser  de- 
gree than  some  other  state  ooUeges — be- 
leagured  and  belabored  by  a  minority  of 
polltlcally-orlented  students  and  faculty. 

The  Job  of  a  college  president  Is  never  easy. 
It  Is  harder  than  It  needs  to  be  In  California 
today  precisely  because  society  is  In  a  state 
of  flux.  Confu.<-lon  abounds— about  the  na- 
tion's war  alms,  about  Its  own  internal  pri- 
orities and  about  the  state  and  direction  of 
Its  economy.  Public  Institutions  of  higher 
education  are  a  focus  for  the-e  tensions  and 
confusion?,  and  th?  collpge  president  Is  truly 
the  man  in  the  middle. 

Dr.  Bunzel,  as  a  political  scientist  and 
sociologist.  Is  surely  familiar  with  the  prob- 
lems he  win  face  at  San  Jose  State,  but  know- 
ing what  to  expect  and  coping  effectively 
with  It  when  it  arrives  are  often  two  entirely 
different  things.  If  he  is  to  do  the  best  pos- 
sible Job,  Dr.  Bunzel  will  need  the  confidence 
and  cooperation  of  his  faculty,  his  fellow 
administrators,  the  students  of  the  college 
and  the  cltlzeiis  of  San  Jose.  Hie  deserves 
them.  If  for  no  othe|-  reason  than  that  every 
man  deserves  a  fair  charic/e  to  succeed. 


Thera  are.  of  eo\ine,  more  and  better  rea- 
sons for  strong  community  cooperation  with 
the  new  San  Joae  State  C<dlega  president, 
llie  college  Is  a  precious  community  asset. 
It  can  provide — and  has  on  ooeasion  pro- 
vided— ^leadership  and  manpower  for  many 
community  develc^ment  projects.  It  would 
be  a  loss  both  to  the  school  and  the  com- 
munity If  this  relationship  should  be  weak- 
ened. 

Equally  Important,  San  Joae  State  College 
has  the  potential  to  become  a  first-rate  uixl- 
verslty.  It  Is  well  on  the  way  to  that  statxis 
now,  and  It  Is  Imperative  therefore  that  Its 
president  be  a  man  dedicated  to  the  ptuvult 
of  truth  and  knowledge  and  demanding  of 
scholarship  and  professional  competence 
from  his  faculty. 

Dr.  Bunzel's  record  as  a  professor  of  politi- 
cal science  and,  most  recently,  as  chairman 
of  the  political  science  department  at  San 
Francisco  State  College,  suggests  that  he 
imderstands  the  nature  and  value  of  scholar- 
ship and  the  responalbllltleB  of  a  college — 
responslbtUtles  to  Itself,  to  academic  free- 
dom and  to  society  as  a  whole. 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  welcome  Dr.  Bimzel  to 
Son  Joee  and  to  wish  him  a  successful  and 
productive  tenure  as  president  of  San  Jose 
State  College. 


POUNDER'S  AWARD 


HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

or   VIKGINU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  29,  1970 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  rlzaak  Walton  League  of  America  at 
their  48th  annual  convention  held  at  the 
Golden  Triangle  Hotel  In  Norfolk,  Va., 
in  July  of  this  year,  presented  the 
"Pounder's  Award,"  which  is  their 
highest  award,  to  our  colleague,  John 
Saylor  of  t^ie  22d  District  of  Penns^- 
vania. 

The  nature  of  the  award  and  Con- 
gressman Saylor's  achievements  which 
led  to  his  selection,  are  more  fully  set 
out  in  the  news  release  of  the  Izaak  Wal- 
ton League,  which  I  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  membership. 

Although  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
news  release,  I  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  that  Mr.  Saylor  serves  as  a 
trustee  of  the  Msissanutten  Bfilitary 
Academy  which  is  located  in  my  con- 
gressional district  at  Woodstock,  Va.  In- 
asmuch as  I  have  the  opportunity  to 
serve  with  him  as  a  trustee  on  that  same 
board,  I  can  state  that  the  distinguished 
service  reflected  in  the  award  of  the 
Izaak  Walton  League  is  also  found  in 
his  service  to  Massanutten  Military 
Academy. 

The  article  follows: 

Norfolk. — Oongreaeman  John  P.  Baylor 
(R-Pa.)  has  been  selected  to  receive  the 
prestlgeous  Founders  Award  of  the  l2iaak 
Walton  League  of  America.  It  is  the  highest 
award  given  by  this  citizen-conservation 
group  which  Is  presently  holding  its  annual 
convention  In  Norfolk,  Va. 
.  The  Founders  Award  Is  given  in  honor 
of  the  54  men  who  organized  the  League  in 
1932,  and  Is  awarded  "to  that  person,  group 
ox  institution  Judged  to  have  made  an  out- 
standing contribution  to  the  oonservatlon 
of  America's  renewable  natural  resources." 

In  announcing  the  Award  to  Congzeasman 
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Saylor.  Raymond  A.  Halk,  president  of  the 
Izaak  Walton  League  of  America,  noted, 
"Congressman  Saylor  has  always  been  one 
of  the  first  to  stand  up  and  really  fight  for 
clean  air  and  water,  the  establishment  of 
parks  and  our  other  environmental  needs. 
He  has  been  one  of  the  strongest  conser- 
vation leaders  m  Congress." 

Saylor,  who  has  served  m  Congress  con- 
tinuously since  1949,  has  been  a  staunch 
supporter  of  oonservatlon  legislation  and 
the  efforts  of  conservation  groups.  Notable 
among  his  eSorts  In  Congress  Is  his  strong 
support  of  the  Clean  Water  Restoration  Act 
of  1966  and  its  annual  funding.  Saylor  was 
one  of  seven  key  Congressmen  who  suc- 
cessfully sparked  a  House  vote  to  increase 
the  funding  of  the  Act  in  1969  from  $214 
million  to  an  $800  million  Senate-House 
agreement.  He  also  gave  strong  support  to 
the  measure's  $1  bUUon  funding  this  year 
In  tbe  House. 

Saylor  has  also  been  a  prime  supporter  and 
cosponsor  of  other  air  and  water  pollution 
legislation  and  of  national  parks'  bills.  He 
has  been  a  strong  supporter  of  youth  con- 
servation legislation  presently  pending  In 
Congress.  This  measure  would  annually  pro- 
vide summer  Jobs  In  outdoor  related  federal 
government  programsifor  youngsters  13  to  17 
years  of  age. 

He  is  the  first  member  of  Congress  to  re- 
ceive the  Nation^  Parks  Association  award 
for  Distinguished  Service  on  behalf  of  na- 
tional parks  and  monuments,  1954;  a  re- 
cipient of  the  National  Conservation  Award 
for  distinguished  service  to  consei^atlon 
given  by  major  conservation  groups,  1968; 
named  ConservatioiUst  of  the  Year  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Outdoor  Writers  Association, 
1965;  received  the  National  WUdllfe  Federa- 
tion's Conservationist  of  the  Year  Award, 
1964. 

He  served  on  the  President's  Outdoor  Rec- 
reation Resources  Review  Commission  and 
the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission 
which  Just  submitted  its  final  report  to  Con- 
gress and  the  Administration.  Saylor  is  pres- 
ently serving  on  the  American  Revolution 
Bicentennial  Commission;  National  Forest 
Reservation  Commission,  and  the  House  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee. 

A  native  of  Johnstown,  Pa.,  Saylor  is  a 
graduate  of  Mercersburg  Academy,  Franklin, 
Pa.,  and  Marshall  College,  Dickinson  Law 
School.  He  received  an  Honorary  LLJ>.  from 
Saint  Francis  College. 

A  World  War  n  Navy  veteran,  he  U  a 
Captain  In  the  Naval  Reserve. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

streets  and  in  the  prisons  are  turning  out 
criminals  faster  than  society  has  a  pres- 
ent abiUty  to  control.  However,  it  is  a 
mistaken  premise  that  short  cuts  are 
possible  in  effectively  coping  with  the 
complex  problem  of  crime.  Crime  has 
many  tangled  roots.  To  treat  correctively 
its  basic  feeders  requires  large  sums  of 
,money.  Society  should  not  expect  im- 
pressive progress  until  it  has  effectively 
applied  and  invested  substantial  sums. 
The  cost  of  crime  is  enormous.  The  cost 
of  lasting  cures  is  equally  impressive. 

Unfortunately,  the  cost  of  crime  is  in- 
direct and  not  tagged  as  such  in  the 
budget  of  governments.  It  is,  therefore, 
mcM'e  readily  tolerated  even  while  being 
decried  by  political  leaders.  To  provide 
sufiBclent  money  to  carry  out  the  reforms 
In  the  new  crime  bills  and  to  effect  other 
needed  reforms  would  require  budget 
commitments  of  identified  and  directed 
funds.  Political  leaders  and  this  adminis- 
tration are  not  likely  to  assume  the  bur- 
dens this  Implies. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  expect 
that  mandatory  sentences,  wiretapping, 
preventive  detention,  and  the  "no  knock" 
provision,  will  make  either  a  dramatic  or 
lasting  imprint  on  the  pervasive  presence 
of  antisocial  behavior  are  heading  for  a 
port  of  disillusionment  and  disappoint- 
ment. 

SALT  AND  SAFEGUARD 
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THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
CRIME  BILL 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF    CALirOBNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  29,  1970 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  District 
of  Columbia  crime  bill  has  been  signed 
by  the  President.  The  task  now  is  to  calm 
unreasonable  fear  and  to  make  the  law 
work  as  fairly  and  effectively  as  pos- 
sible. It  should  be  remembered  by  liberals 
that  when  the  Income  tax  bUl  was  en- 
acted, conservatives  cried,  "the  power  to 
tax  is  the  power  to  destroy."  Justice 
Holmes'  reply  should  be  a&plied  to  this 
crime  bill :  "Not  while  this  Court  sits." 

Let  us.  however,  be  cognieant  of  the 
basic  and  compelling  facta  that  remain 
unchanged  with  the  passage  of  the  new 
crime  bfll  package.  Tlie  conditions  in  the 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

OF    CALITORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  29.  1970 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sen- 
ate is  about  to  begin  debate  on  the  mili- 
tary procurement  authorization  for  fis- 
cal 1971. 

A  vital  component  of  this  bill  is  the 
authoriaation  for  phase  11  of  the  Safe- 
guard ABM.  As  is  well  known  by  my  col- 
leagues I  have  exposed  deployment  of 
the  ABM  since  its  inception  nearly  half 
a  decade  ago. 

While  the  House  voted  to  authorize 
the  funds  for  Safeguard  for  fiscal  1971,  it 
appears  likely  that  the  Senate  will  delete 
this  program  when  it  considers  the  bill. 

This  deletion  would  be  a  most  con- 
structive step. 

In  its  lead  editorial  for  July  27,  1970, 
the  New  York  Times  forceful  case  for 
this  deletion.  I  strongly  recommend  it  to 
my  cotlea^ues. 

The  editorial  follows: 

SALT  ANO  Safbguabd  and  tbx  PurtrBZ 
The  Administration's  claim  that  success 
In  the  Strategic  Arms  lAmltatlon  Talks 
(SALT)  with  Russia  requires  Congressional 
authorisation  of  an  expanded  Safeguard 
program  Is  the  least  credible  of  the  many 
unconvincing  arguments  made  for  this  antl- 
balltotlc  mlselle  (KBM)  system  in  the  past 
year. 

The  Soviet  Onion  has  suggested  that 
ABM's  could  be  limited  at  "aero  level." 
rather  than  at  low  ot  higher  levels.  This  ap- 
parent readiness  to  ban  missile  defense 
entirely  opens  an  attractive  prospect.  The 
hypothetical  Pentagon  thesis  that  the  So- 
viet Union  might  clandestinely  "upgrade" 
its  thousands  of   antiaircraft  missiles  Into 


an  effective  antimissile  defease  is  based  on 
the  theory  that  they  would  be  secretly  linked 
to  the  giant  ABM  radars.  If  those  radars  and 
tbe  rest  of  the  embryo  Soviet  ABM  system 
arouiui  Moscow  are  dismantled,  that  would 
also  demolish  the  argument  that  Russia 
could  alter  tbe  power  balance  quickly  by 
deploying  secretly  manufactured  ABM 
launchers  around  those  radars,  which  take 
five  or  six  years  to  construct. 

If  missile  defense  were  entirely  banned,  the 
Pentagon's  argument  for  deploying  MXRV 
multiple  warhead  missiles  at  this  time  would 
also  collapse.  MIRV  (multiple  mdependent- 
ly  targeted  re-entry  vehicle)  is  sought  to  In- 
sure penetration  of  a  heavy  Soviet  missile  de- 
fense If  Moscow  should  build  one.  With  a 
"zero  ABM"  agreement  at  SALT,  no  one  could 
argue  that  the  Soviet  Union  could  deploy  a 
missile  defense  in  the  future  faster  than  the 
United  States  could  increase  Its  offensive 
capability  to  overcome  it. 

Yet  the  Nixon  Administration,  In  its  new 
Vienna  proposals,  reportedly  has  not  proposed 
a  MIRV  ban;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  made 
unnecessary  demands  for  Intrusive  on-site  in- 
spection, something  It  knows  is  anathema  to 
Moscow,  in  discussions  at  SALT  of  a  possible 
MIRV  deployment  halt.  For  eighteen  months 
the  Pentagon  has  been  permitted  to  press 
ahead  on  testing  and,  more  recently,  deploy- 
ment of  the  American  MIRV. 

The  Soviet  suggestion  of  an  ABM  ban  evi- 
dently has  not  been  rejected;  It  reportedly 
remains  among  the  alternative  "low  level" 
ABM  limits  presented  In  the  American  pro- 
posals. But  there  are  indications  that  the 
Administration  prefers,  and  will  seek  at 
SALT,  an  ABM  agreement  that  would  per- 
mit both  sides  to  have  systems  equal  to  or 
larger  than  the  obsolete  64-misMie  defense 
the  Soviet  Union  has  deployed. 

The  agreement  the  Administration  now 
projects  at  Vienna  would  not  halt  the  strate- 
gic arms  race,  but  would  continue  it  In  a 
seemingly  controlled  form.  The  degree  of  con- 
trol, however,  would  be  an  Illusion. 

With  ABM  systems  deployed  on  both  sides, 
even  at  a  low  level,  there  would  be  a  contin- 
uous race  for  qualitative  improvement  and. 
every  few  years,  replacement  of  the  system 
with  a  new  generation  of  antlmissUes.  radars 
and  computers.  Far  more  dangerous,  absence 
of  limits  on  MIRV  would  permit  a  rapid  mul- 
tiplication of  separately- targeted  nuclear 
delivery  vehicles  In  the  strategic  offensive 
missile  forces  of  both  sides.  A  five-fold  In- 
crease is  now  under  way  In  the  American 
forces,  from  1,700  to  about  8,000  nuclear 
delivery  vehicles. 

Moreover,  a  race  to  Improve  the  acein*acy 
of  MIRV  warheads  would  also  be  beyond  con- 
trol, giving  each  side  at  some  point  the  capa- 
bility of  destroying  the  other's  fixed  land- 
based  lOBM's.  Fixed  land-based  missiles 
would  be  made  obsolete  by  this  development 
and  both  countries  would  be  forced  to  re- 
place them  with  sea-baaed  or  mobile  land- 
based  iCBM's. 

The  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  that  would 
be  devoured  In  this  post -SALT  arms  race  Is 
reason  enough  to  nek  to  avoid  such  an  evo- 
lution. But  even  more  important  would  be 
the  dangerous  instabilities  that  would  be 
repeatedly  introduced  by  permitting  the  sta- 
ble nuclear  balance  that  nov  exists  to  give 
way  to  a  new  kind  of  missile  race. 

The  issue  that  oonfronts  the  Senate  as  It 
opeiu  debate  on  tbe  defense  authoriaation 
bUl.  which  Includes  funds  both  for  ABM  ex- 
pansion and  tbe  rapidly  growing  MIRV  de- 
ployment program,  Is  not  how  to  help  the 
Administration  achieve  the  SALT  agreement 
It  peeks.  The  real  is^e  Is  how  to  influence 
the  Administration  to  seek  the  kind  of  SALT 
agreement  the  country  and  the  world  needs. 
■  That  would  be  an  agreement  banntng  both 
ABM  and  MIRV. 
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Th0  Senate  has  alNSdy  overwhelmingly 
voted  a  resolution  urging  the  Administration 
to  propoee  a  halt  in  ABM  and  MIBV  deploy- 
ment on  both  side  while  SALT  talks  proceed. 
The  need  now,  to  voting  the  defense  auttrort- 
zatlon  Wll,  is  to  put  "in  escrow"  whatevef 
funds  are  voted  for  ABM  and  MIRV  deploy- 
ment until  the  Administration,  which  has 
Ignored  the  moratorium  vote.  Implements 
the  Senate  resolution. 

It  may  be  inconvenient  to  permit  the  ABM 
and  MIRV  programs  to  grind  to  a  halt  pend- 
ing the  outcome  of  the  SALT  negotiations. 
But  no  strategic  necessity  requires  that  they 
go  forward  at  this  time,  while  every  impera- 
tive of  arms  control  demands  that  they  be 
halted  before  it  is  too  late. 


HEW   PROGRAMS   NEED   URGENT 
REVISION 


HON.  LAURENCE  J.  BURTON 

or  TTTAB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  July  29,  1970 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
revising  and  consolidating  anachronistic 
governmental  systems  can  be  an  awe- 
some and  often  obliteratlve  task.  HEW, 
under  the  able  leadership  of  Secretary 
Elhot  L.  Richsu-dson,  has  accepted  the 
challenge  of  attempting  to  Improve  the 
operation  and  delivery  of  its  program 
services. 

In  defining  HEW's  place  under  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  "New  Federalism,"  Secre- 
tary Richardson  emphasizes  the  neces- 
sity for  expedient  reforms  in  his  de- 
IMtrtment.  Specifically,  the  four  areas 
imder  consideration  are:  Grant  consoli- 
dation, fund  transfers,  grant  streamlin- 
ing, and  decentralization. 

In  past  administrations  we  have 
watched  the  burgeoning  of  governmental 
bureaus  beyoiid  all  possible  organiza- 
tional control.  liet  us  take  stock  of  these 
bureaucratic  expansions  and  try  to  con- 
solidate and  correct  with  a  sense  of 
urgency.  For  1  year  now,  a  grant  con- 
solidation bill  has  been  dormant  in  Con- 
gress, while  thousands  of  federally  sub- 
sidized agencies  are  forced  either  to  shut 
down  operations  or  are  temporarily  in 
limbo  waiting  for  funds.  I  urge  imme- 
diate attention  to  Secretary  lUchardsan's 
proposals  and  commend  the  text  of  his 
July  27,  1970  speech  to  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Counties,  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues : 

"Tow ABO    A    WOBKABLE    PKDEBAUSH" 

(An  addreas  by  the  Honorable  Elliot  L. 
lUobafdaon) 

An  hlsterian  looking  back  on  our  epoch 
might  record  something  totally  unique  In 
human  experience.  He  wa>uld  see  that  within 
the  working  lifeepan  ot  a  generation  we 
have  reached  the  moon,  conqnered  and 
eradicated  age-(^d  crippling  diseases,  and 
provided  a  vast  majority  of  our  cltleens  with 
a  previously  unimaginable  standard  of  mate- 
rial welfare. 

That  incredible  flo>wenng  of  our  abilities 
has  created  th«  expectation  that  our  social 
{wobVems  can  be  solved  by  a^;>Ucatloii  of  the 
same  visionary  dynamism.  We  have  learned 
to  hofie,  for  the  first  time  In  human  expe- 
rience, that  a  society  can  be  oops  true  ted 
which  is  at  once  free  of  poverty,  abundant 
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In  educational  opportunity,  tolerant  of  ra- 
cial and  ethnic  diversity,  and  liberating  for 
the  human  spirit. 

The  full  potential  for  achieving  the  ob- 
jectives of  social  and  human  renewal  never 
existed  before.  At  the  same  time,  the  very 
existence  of  that  potential  has  created  the 
expectation  that  these  objectives  can  be 
quickly  reached. 

I  speak  for  our  whole  Department  when  I 
say  we  are  imbued  with  a  sedose  of  excite- 
ment, iirgency  and  mission  in  our  own  de- 
termination to  confront  these  problems.  And 
HEW,  (in  its  interdisciplinary  approech,  rep- 
resents the  cutting  edge  of  the  Federal 
thrust. 

Yet  we  who  axe  among  those  Mencken  once 
called  the  "chronic  hopers  of  the  world" 
have  also  learned  to  temper  optimism  with 
caution.  We  have  or  should  have  learned 
that  it  is  easier  to  articulate  problem  di- 
mensions than  problem  solutioos.  It's  too 
easy  to  fall  prey  to  the  "Washington 
syndrome" — the  simple-minded  theory  that 
social  problems  will  Just  disappear  if  the 
Federal  goverrmnent  throws  enough  dollars 
and  statute  books  at  them.  And  we  should 
also  have  learned  that  the  cruel  and  exag- 
gerated rhetoric  of  unkept  promises  can 
threaten  the  very  credibility  of  government 
Itself. 

But  with  these  high  hopes — with  all  of  our 
resources  and  dedication — what  Is  the  prob- 
lem? What  are  we  waiting  for?  Why  hasn't 
the  war  on  our  social  problems  been  won? 
Some  would  say  the  problem  Is  more  money, 
and  they  would  be  correct  insofar  as  the 
spending  possibilities  for  Improving  man- 
kind's lot  are  virtually  limitless.  Some  would 
say  manpower  is  the  problem.  They  would 
be  right  to  the  extent  that  skilled  man- 
power distributed  throughout  the  spectrum 
of  human  service  professions  is  always  a 
scarce  commodity. 

But  There  Is  something  else — less  visible 
than  dollars  or  manpower,  but  at  this  stage 
even  more  vital  to  our  success  as  a  nation 
than  those  alone.  I  am  speaking  of  the  very 
structure  of  our  Federal  system,  and  the 
innate  capacity  of  our  pluralistic  govern- 
mental institutions  at  all  levels  to  respond 
and  deliver  in  an  orderly,  viable,  and  co- 
ordinated way.  This,  to  appropriate  the  title 
of  Samuel  Lu bell's  new  book,  Is  the  hidden 
crisis  In  American  politics. 

In  the  arena  of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
relations  we  are  embarked  on  a  great  new 
mission   of   reform. 

In  a  task  as  noble  and  urgent  as  that  of 
the  Pounding  Fathers,  we  are  redefining  for 
our  own  age  the  meanings  and  functions  of 
the  Federal  system.  Very  few  new  values  have 
emerged  in  the  American  political  tradi- 
tion. The  Ideals  of  liberty,  equality,  and 
Justice  have  always  been  enshrined  In  oui 
ethos.  The  question  is  how  to  realize  them — 
and  that  is  why — as  It  Is  now — issues  of 
organization  and  procedure,  and  of  the  ra- 
tional allocation  of  power  and  responsibility, 
have  always  t>een  at  the  heart  of  our  political 
debate. 

Our  reform  effort  is  proceeding  under  great 
pressures.  In  some  areas,  the  present  non- 
system  is  near  breakdown.  Many  of  our  over- 
lapping and  cumbersome  Institutional  ve- 
hicles could  have  been  suited  for  the  Age  of 
the  Baroque — but  they  are  not  for  ours. 
Crises  are  no  longer  so  kind  as  to  occur 
one  at  a  time.  We  know  that  our  powers  as  a 
society  are  very  great.  We  know,  by  the  same 
token,  that  the  potential  human  conse- 
quences of  error  or  inattention  have  been 
magnified  beyond  comprehension.  No  longer 
can  we  rely  on  the  adage  that  the  good  Lord 
wUl  look  out  for  orphans,  idiots,  and  the 
United  dtates  of  America. 

We  know  these  things — and  that  is  why 
I  want  to  reaffirm  to  this  assembly  our  un- 
equivocal commitment  to  the  fundamental 
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structural  reform  essential  for  a  workable 
Federal  system. 

In  artlculatmg  his  concept  of  the  New 
Federalism,  the  President  has  spoken  elo- 
quently of  the  need  to  "test  new  engines  of 
social  progress."  The  first  priority  item  on 
that  list  of  initiatives  is  the  Family  Assists 
ance  Plan.  Having  now  testified  on  the  bill 
in  depth  before  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, I  am  more  convinced  than  ever  of  the 
critical  need  for  welfare  reform,  as  embodied 
in  the  Family  Assistance  Act.  I  hardly  need 
convince  his  audience  of  that  need.  You  who 
work  dally  wtlh  the  welfare  problem  see  the 
human  tragedies  of  derivation  and  despair. 
I  daresay  you  also  must  live  with  the  ad- 
ministrative morass — the  costly,  depend- 
ency-creating patchwork  of  disincentives  that 
is  the  present  system.  We  welcome  your 
strong  support — and  we  have  profited  by 
your  questions.  We  need  the  bill,  and  we 
need  it  now — and  I  trust  that  by  continuing 
our  close  working  relationship,  we  will 
prevail. 

Welfare  reform  Is  only  cme  of  the  pillars 
underlying  the  New  Federalism.  Revenue 
sharing,  as  the  President  affirmed  in  his 
message  a  year  ago,  is  a  reform  equally  vital 
to  strengthen  our  Federal  political  structure 
and  enhance  its  responsiveness. 

Revenue  sharing  Is  a  fiscal  tool  and  a 
political  Instrument.  Given  the  present  budg- 
etary and  taxation  structures.  Federal  rev- 
enues In  the  near  future  are  likely  to  in- 
crease at  a  rate  faster  than  the  National 
economy.  The  reverse  Is  true  at  the  local 
level — a  fact  with  which  you  county  officials 
are  a!!  too  familiar.  State  and  local  revenues 
depend  heavily  on  sales  and  property  taxes. 
In  spite  of  unpopular  Increases,  these  sources 
have  not  kept  pace  with  economic  growth, 
even  as  expenditures  at  the  local  level  are 
tending  to  exceed  that  growth.  The  result 
Is  what  President  Nixon  termed  a  "fiscal 
mismatch"  characterized  by  Federal  sur- 
pluses and  local  deficits. 

The  President's  proijosal  supplements  ex- 
isting Federal  assistance.  It  encourages  main- 
tenance of  existing  tax  efforts.  It  is  simple 
and  understandable,  and  by  Its  pass-through 
provisions.  It  is  equitable  In  dividing  funds 
between  State  and  local  governments. 

The  proposal,  however.  Is  more  than  a 
device  for  fiscal  rrtlef.  It  is  a  political  Instru- 
ment of  first  Importance  for  decentralizing 
the  Intergovernmental  effort  and  for  giving 
greater  decision-making  authority  to  chief 
executives  on  the  State,  county,  and  city  lev- 
els. Here  is  where  the  problems  lie;  and  It 
is  a  matter  of  our  most  profound  philo- 
sophical commitment  that  you  should  have 
the  resources  and  fiexlblllty  to  confront 
them. 

But  there  is  yet  another  obstacle  to  an 
effective  federalism.  It  is  less  visible,  but 
no  less  Important,  ,both  In  itself,  and  be- 
cause It  constitutes .  an  Incredibly  wasteful 
diversion  both  of  money  and  manpower.  I 
speak  now  of  the  virtual  strangulation  of 
Federal  efforts  as  grant  programs  proliferate 
and  as  more  resources  are  continually  forced 
into  narrow  constricting  ftmnels  long  since 
inadequate  to  the  task. 

This  subject  has  been  of  concern  to  me 
since  my  earlier  tenure  in  HEW  more  than 
a  decade  ago. 

Without  attempting  to  qualify  myself  as 
a  prophet,  I  want  to  recall  my  prediction  of 
four  years  ago  as  a  Massachusetts  State  of- 
ficial explaining  the  purposes  of  my  proposed 
Community  Services  Act.  I  quote: 

We  are  beginning  to  forge  a  whole  new 
arsenal  of  weapons  for  the  conquest  of  edu- 
cational, emotional,  and  economic  and  phys- 
ical handicaps.  And  In  the  process,  we  are 
discovering  that  the  most  serious  barriers 
to  the  effective  uae  ct  these  weapons  are 
barriers  of  communication,  of  jtnisdlctlonel 
Jealousy,  and  of  structural  rigidity. 
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The  needs  of  people  are  seldom  adequately 
met  by  any  single  one  of  the  narrow  cate- 
gorical programs  through  which  help  has 
traditionally  been  channeled.  The  existing 
sources  of  help,  moreover,  are  too  n\mierouB, 
too  scattered,  and  too  much  Isolated  from 
each  other.  Their  administration  tends  to  be 
both  cumbersome  and  Impersonal.  .The  re- 
sult Is  greatly  to  Impair  the  effectiveness  as 
well  as  the  efficiency  with  which  we  are  able 
to  bring  to  bear  on  human  needs  our  avail- 
able resources  of  funds  and  manpower. 

The  inevitable  result  will  be  overli^), 
discontinuity,  confusion,  and — in  conse- 
quence—disappointment of  the  very  expec- 
tations to  which  (these  programs)  gave  rise. 

I  can  only  report  that  In  the  four  years 
since  that  statement,  the  situation  has 
worsened. 

A  Border  State  neighborhood  health  cen- 
ter recently  reported  to  us  In  dismay  that  Its 
most  serious  operational  mistake  was  to  apply 
to  numerous  Federal  agencies  for  fundmg. 
Grant  application  expenses  exceeded  $61,000. 
Expert  staff  time  diverted  from  productive 
work  was  Irreparably  lost.  Federal  agency 
guidelines  were  inconsistent,  application 
procedures  varied  widely,  and  review  levels 
were  multllayered  and  complex.  I  quote  from 
the  Project  Director's  letter  to  the  Depart- 
menft; 

I  sea  now  that  I  made  a  gross  mistake  to 
encourage  my  staff  to  make  E4>proaches  to  a 
broad  spectrum  of  Federal  agencies  to  fund 
different  aspects  of  our  program.  None  of  the 
agencies  seem  to  understand  that  we  do  not 
run  categorical  programs  at  the  Health  Cen- 
ter, but  that  we  conduct  Integrated,  family- 
oriented  team  delivery  of  service,  and  the  task 
of  educating  all  our  reviewers  to  this  is  really 
too  much.  The  other  Neighborhood  Health 
Centers  .  .  .  who  receive  the  large  bulk  of 
their  funds  .  .  .  from  a  single  agency  have 
certainly  been  wiser  and  more  productive.  It 
would  be  so  much  easier  to  deal  with  one 
agency  which  would  be  completely  familiar 
with  our  program  and  we  In  turn  knowledge- 
able of  their  procedures  and  requirements. 

Most  of  the  phenomenal  growth  of  Federal 
programs  in  recent  years  has  occurred  within 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  When  asked  recently  what  it  was 
like  to  return  to  HEW,  I  thought  a  minute 
and  replied  that  It  was  like  meeting  an  old 
long  lost  friend  who  had  grown  very  fat. 
The  Department  now  administers  260  pro- 
grams, over  double  the  figure  of  a  decade 
ago,  and  more  In  number  than  all  of  the 
other  domestic  agencies  ccHnbined.  Almost 
$19  billion  is  spent  through  some  40,000  In- 
stitutions and  agencies. 

The  ability  of  these  State  and  local  agen- 
cies to  secure  funds  and  to  spend  thMn  effec- 
tively is,  therefore,  crucial  to  the  success  of 
HEW's  central  mission.  But  countless  ex- 
amples of  the  experiences  of  Federal  grant 
recipients  similar  to  the  story  of  the  border 
State  health  center  strongly  suggest  that 
all  is  not  well.  Their  stories  remind  me  some- 
what of  Bob  Benchley's  treatise,  "Flshmg 
from  the  Viewpoint  of  the  Pish." 

A  Neighborhood  Health  Program  in  Denver 
which  utilized  twelve  different  governmental 
funding  sources  encountered  almost  insuper- 
able difBcultles  In  grant  administration. 

The  obstacle  course  they  faced  Included 
diverse  grant  periods,  Inconsistent  program 
regulations,  varying  payment  methods,  and 
dissimilar  reporting  requirements.  At  one 
point,  chaos  ensued  because  all  funding  agen- 
cies conducted  separate  audits  within  a  45- 
day  period.  As  a  final  Insult,  some  agencies 
cut  back  funds  based  upon  more  generous 
allocattons  by  others. 

The  problem  Is  by  no  means  limited  to 
health  care. 

Approximately  80  HEW  grant  programs  can 
and  do  support  some  portions  of  social  work 
training  in  universities.  ITiese  include  train- 
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Ing  grant  programs  In  support  of  such  spe- 
cialties as  aging.  Juvenile  delinquency,  mental 
retardation,  crippled  children,  mental  health, 
alcoholism,  and  family  welfare. 

Yet  the  Dean  of  a  maj(»  university's  School 
of  Social  Work  recently  bemoaned  the  fact 
that  his  school  has  had  to  apply  for  and 
administer  as  many  as  nine  training  grants 
from  HEW  to  assist  In  the  provision  of  under- 
gtaduate  and  graduate  social  work  training. 

This  inevitably  distorts  training  programs 
in  ways  unrelated  to  the  goals  of  the  school 
or  the  sttidents. 

These  anomaUes  do  not  result  from  the 
actions  of  venal,  obstructionist,  or  unintelli- 
gent men.  Tix  professionals  in  my  Depart- 
ment and  throughout  the  government  are  as 
dedicated,  industrious,  and  competent  as 
any  professionals  anywhere. 

Nor  does  the  solution  lie  In  a  vast  disman- 
tling operation.  We  cannot  retreat,  even  if  we 
wanted  to,  to  a  mythical  golden  age  of  self- 
help  in  which  the  government — out  of  des- 
pair, incapacity,  or  indifference — abandons 
the  attempt  to  conquer  the  age-old  prob- 
lems of  poverty,  disease,  and  suffering.  In 
that  sense,  to  paraphrase  the  title  of  Thomas 
Wolfe's  novel,  we  can't  go  home  again.  And 
we  should  not  want  to. 

We  have  experienced  some  false  starts  and 
some  promising  ones  In  the  last  decade.  But  I 
believe  we  are  now  at  or  near  the  point  where 
our  ability  to  reform  and  renew  the  Federal 
grant  effort  could  determine  the  fate  of  our 
entire  governmental  system. 

I  have  been  deeply  gratified  to  discover 
how  much  was  already  underway  in  HEW 
to  Initiate  reforms.  Administration  officials 
have  identified  the  problem  and  elaborated 
a  corrective  approach  which  recognizes  how 
serious  the  situation  really  Is.  In  a  message 
to  the  Congress  on  April  30  of  last  year. 
President  Nixon  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  most  serious  impediment  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  a  program's  objectives  may 
be  the  very  existence  of  other  programs  with 
the  same  humane  objectives.  Seen  as  such, 
the  question  of  organization  and  procedure 
is  not  peripheral,  but  central.  It  is  not  a  mere 
housekeeping  function,  but  the  most  Impor- 
tint  task  we  confront. 

President  Nixon's  message  has  set  In  mo- 
tion a  concerted  effort  to  reform  the  system 
by  means  of  a  whole  series  of  interrelated 
measures. 

I  would  like  to  describe,  by  way  of  thumb- 
nail sketch,  four  of  the  most  important 
efforts  under  way.  These  four  efforts — Grant 
Consolidation,  Fund  Transfers.  Grant 
Steamllnlng,  and  Decentralization — attempt 
consciously  to  reverse  the  top-heavy  treni  of 
governmental  programs.  They  proceed  from 
the  premise  that  further  proliferation  of 
programs  without  comprehensive  structural 
reform  will  be  counterproductive — counter- 
productive In  the  worst  sense  because  Fed- 
eral dollars  will  not  alleviate  the  human 
needs  for  which  they  were  targeted. 

The  first  and  most  Important  of  these  re- 
form proposals  Is  Grant  Consolidation  The 
President  has  sought  authority  to  consoli- 
date existing  grant-in-aid  categories  if  Con- 
gress, within  60  days,  does  not  overrule  his 
proposals.  If  the  all-too-typlcal  examples  I 
spelled  out  at  the  beginning  demonstrate 
anything  at  all,  they  demonstrate  a  crying 
need  for  coordination  of  the  Federal  effort 
and  a  comprehensive  view  at  the  community 
level. 

At  the  present  time,  Just  to  give  you  a 
sense  of  the  spectrum,  public  library  grants 
are  available  in  five  separate  programs,  medi- 
cal library  grants  In  seven,  health  service 
grants  in  three  separate  formula  grants  and 
six  project  grant  programs,  and  vocational 
education  In  nine  separate  formula  grant 
programs  and  six  separate  project  grant  au- 
thorizations. 

Categorical   programs   by  themselvea   too 
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often  encourage  a  narrow  view.  They  focus 
on  a  specific  product  to  the  detriment  of 
the  needs  of  the  group  to  be  served.  We  have 
no  objection  to  a  diversity  of  programs  and 
approaches;  pluralism  Is  high  in  the  hier- 
archy of  American  values.  But  as  the  recent 
McNerney  Task  Force  on  Medicaid  aptly  put 
it.  "One  man's  pluralism,  is  another  man's 
incoherence."  In  the  tf«ign  and  execution 
of  public  programs,  we  mtist  have  a  coordi- 
nated strategy;  and  a  pluralism  of  approaches 
can  never  be  as  important  as  a  coherence  of 
outcome. 

Apart  from  relatively  minor  administra- 
tive steps  wlilch  are  now  underway.  Grant 
Consolidation  as  we  have  formulated  it  will 
require   Congressional   legislation. 

Unfortunately,  it  seems  to  be  difficult  to 
persuade  Congress  to  pass  the  legislation.  A 
grant  consolidation  bill  has  been  dormant 
in  Congress  for  about  a  year  despite  over- 
whelming bipartisan  support  for  such  a 
measure.  Much  of  the  red  tape  now  hinder- 
ing the  grants  programs  would  be  eliminated 
if  Congress  were  to  act  this  session. 

Each  program  has  an  interest  group  con- 
stituency; some  legislators  are  reluctant  to 
see  national  program  mandates  altered,  even 
In  the  face  of  local  needs.  But  we  believe  the 
governing  units  you  represent  should  make 
the  decisions  on  specific  Evocations  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  closer  perception  of  need 
and  a  more  fiexible  approach.  We  believe  this 
is  the  direction  in  which  responsible  and 
responsive  government  must  move.  The  task 
is  formidable,  and  the  time  to  confront  it 
short. 

The  second  major  effort  Is  our  proposal 
for  Fund  Transfers.  The  Administration's  So- 
cial Services  Reform  Amendments  to  the 
Family  Assistance  Act  embody  Just  such  an 
approach.  It  is  frequently  and  correctly 
argued  that  over-centraUzatlon  of  decision- 
making at  the  Federal  level  has  served  to 
sap  State  and  local  Initiative  in  identifying 
and  addressing  major  social  problems. 

Undo'  our  legislative  proposal.  States  and 
localities  will  be  given  Incentive  to  coordi- 
nate and  mtegrate  their  service  programs  in 
return  for  submission  of  a  consolidated  HEW 
plan. 

A  Governor  could  transfer  up  to  20  per- 
cent of  his  Federal  grant  funds  from  any 
one  Included  categorical  program  to  another 
of  higher  priority.  This  critical  reform  would 
allow  greater  flexibility  In  meeting  covmty 
and  local  needs,  in  conjunction  with  State 
agencies  and  governors'  offices.  And  we  hope 
it  would  minimize  the  chain  reaction  of  dis- 
affection when  last  minute  Federal  budget 
alterations  create  major  dislocations  m  high 
priority  Federally-assisted  State  programs. 

The  third  of  our  interrelated  thrusts  to- 
ward reform  Is  grant  streamlining.  The  Fed- 
eral Assistance  Streamline  Task  Force,  ap- 
pointed by  Secretary  Finch,  mounted  a  ma- 
jor effort  to  analyze  each  step  of  every  one 
of  the  260  separate  HEW  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams. Grant  processing  under  each  of  these 
programs  involves  an  average  of  28  steps,  and 
each  of  these  steps  might  contain  as  many 
as  50  separate  actions. 

The  results  obtained  in  our  first  60  pro- 
gram reviews  have  been  startling  and  clearly 
demonstrate  the  value  of  reform — partlcu- 
lariy  for  the  grantee. 

A  simplified  grant  processing  system  was 
developed  at  the  regional  level,  resulting  in 
a  decrease  of  total  review  time  from  six 
months  t»  less  than  two. 

We  eliminated  non-productive  documen- 
tation in  22  State  Plan  programs,  with  the 
result  that  6300  fewer  pages  have  to  be  pre- 
pared and  submitted  annually  by  each  State. 
We  thus  saved  over  $8  oiUllon  and  867  man 
years  of  State  and  l*e<leral  effort  each  year. 

We  eliminated  183  of  the  616  steps  in  the 
review  jtrooea  for  tfae  aS  project  grant  pro- 
grams Btudled. 
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We  freed  361  man  years  of  State  and 
Federal  manpower  annually  by  eliminating 
or  reducing  reporta  required  from  grantees. 

The  final  major  reform  effort  underway  la 
decentralization.  It  U  im  axiom  of  o\ir  oper- 
ations tliat  we  abould  bring  the  declsloii- 
maklng  process  of  the  Federal  Government 
close  to  the  State  and  local  areas  in  which 
the  problems  He.  In  the  first  months  of  his 
Administration,  President  Nixon  restructured 
the  regional  boundaries  of  the  major  do- 
mestic agencies  in  the  field  so  that  now  their 
headquarter  cities  are  the  same,  and  the 
regions  which  they  cover  are  uniform  In 
their  boimdaries.  This  eliminated  a  great 
amount  of  wasteful  and  unnecessary  travel 
time. 

Taking  this  reform  as  a  point  of  depar- 
ture, HEW  has  moved  to  strengthen  Its  60,- 
000  man  regional  organization. 

Traditionally,  HKW  Regional  OfiOcee  have 
had  little  authority.  We  have  now  shifted 
line  authority  to  Regional  Directors  and 
Regional  Agency  Heads,  and  reduced  the 
lines  of  reporting  from  38  to  9.  We  have  made 
the  basic  policy  decision  that,  so  far  as 
possible,  headquarters  staff  will  concentrate 
on  policy  development,  program  direction, 
and  evaluation. 

Field  personnel  will  be  responsible  for  de- 
tailed planning  and  implementation  of  pro- 
grams, as  well  as  technical  and  Individual 
grant  awards  and  compliance  review. 

Throughout  this  brief  inventory  of  new 
departures"emerge  certain  common  themes. 
These  are,  first  of  all,  structural  reforms 
designed  to  make  governmental  action  re- 
sponsive more  quickly,  more  effectively,  and 
more  visibly  to  the  areas  of  greatest  human 
need.  In  tandem  they  ratlooallze  and  inte- 
grate numerous  programs  and  funding 
sources  and  target  Uiem  comprehensively.  At 
the  same  time,  they  upgrade  State  and  local 
leadership  In  Its  effort  to  Identify  and  articu- 
late human  needs. 

These  reforms  Include  a  long  overdue 
emphasis  upon  creative  use  of  Federal  pro- 
grams to  build  capacity  at  State,  county, 
and  local  levels,  rather  than  to  undermine 
elected  and  appointed  executives  of  general 
government  by  bypoaslng  them  with  each 
new  Federal  InltlaUve.  There  is  no  more 
Important  thrust  in  th«  entire  Adminis- 
tration's program  of  "New  Federalism"  than 
this  stress  on  capacity  building:  we  ftel  that 
our  Oovernment  Assistance  Orants  in  the 
services  amendments  represent  the  moat  sig- 
nificant Initiative  m  HKW  in  this  effort. 

At  the  same  time  that  we  seek  to  strength- 
en capacity  for  planning,  evaluating,  and 
training  personnel  for  State  and  local  pro- 
grams, we  also  stress  significantly  increased 
accountability  of  State,  county,  and  local 
executives  for  ths  programs  operating  in 
their  Jurlsdlcbl^is.  We  will  seek  new  com- 
binations of  gov^nments  across  city,  county, 
and  State  lines,  to  accomplish  the  tasks  of 
revltallzatlon 

All  of  tbeee  steps.  I  would  reiterate,  are 
products  of  bitter  experience,  and  major 
component.-?  of  an  absolutely  critical  taek  of 
governmental  reform. 

1  believe  that  government  service  can  be 
consistent  with  effldeney  and  with  human 
dignity.  But  to  achieve  this  balance,  we  must 
recapture  a  sense  of  urgency  about  reform. 

This  same  kind  of  concern — ^thls  aense  of 
urgency  and  mutual  Interdependence  waa  ex- 
pressed recently  by  an  author  writing  on  the 
problem  of  mental  retardation. 

Why,  the  author  aaked.  after  a  long  history 
of  neglect,  has  a  graoeroots  movement  to  com- 
bat this  handicapping  condition  at  last  de- 
veloped such  moiBwnt^ain?  Answering  her  own 
question,  in  word«I  would  Ilka  to  appropriate 
as  my  own,  she  rv^llad: 

It  is  because  the  wotM  Is  very  much  with 
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VIS  today.  We  know  (many  of  us  perhaps  only 
subconscioxisly)  that  if  our  way  of  life  is  to 
survive,  every  individual,  be  he  handicapped 
or  whole,  be  he  a  privileged  American  of  an 
under-privileged  peasant  in  India,  every  in- 
dividual must  be  coiinted  an  individual  and 
accorded  bia  place  In  the  sun. 

In  the  last  analysis,  it  is  to  that  end — the 
cause  of  individual  self-realization  .  .  .  each 
man's  place  in  the  sun — that  we  bend  our 
efforts  at  reform.  No  task  Is  more  challenging, 
and  no  cause  more  worthy  of  our  concern. 
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A  LETTER  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OCEY 

or  wacoMsiN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAflTlVES 

Wednesday,  July  29,  1970 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  inserting 
in  the  Record  today  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  July  28  issue  of  Look  maga- 
zine in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent from  Maj.  Murray  H.  Helfant,  UJS. 
Army  Medical  Corps,  who  recently  re- 
signed his  commission. 

Major  Helf ant's  letter  communicates 
more  effectively  than  anything  I  have 
seen  the  difference  between  viewing  a 
war  in  a  far  off  place  from  the  vantage 
point  of  grand  national  strategy  and 
viewing  it  from  the  vantage  point  of  some 
of  its  most  tragic  victims. 

Major  Helfant's  letter  speaks  for  itself 
and  requires  no  further  elaboration. 

The  letter  follows : 

[  Illustrations  not  printed  In  Record] 
Boston,  Mass., 

July,  1970. 

DsAa  Ma.  Pre&ioemt:  I  apologize  for  not 
writing  sooner,  but  it  was  the  difficulty  I  had 
In  resuming  the  care  of  civilian  patients  that 
delayed  this  letter.  I  had  never  completed  an 
assignment  before  without  stopping  by  the 
boss's  office  to  check  out  and  say  good-bye. 
However,  I  hope  this  note  will  in  some  way 
make  up  for  what  may  seem  to  you  the  dis- 
courtesy of  relinquishing  a  commission  before 
completing  the  Job.  I  know  that  you've  been 
busy,  and  even  though  I  once  found  myself 
in  Washington  this  past  winter,  I  didn't  try 
to  see  you.  Instead,  I'm  hoping  that  these 
notes  and  pictures  will  get  my  thoughts 
straight  through  to  you  better  than  I  could 
if  we  had  talked  at  the  White  House. 

I've  tried  several  times  now  to  explain  or 
describe  my  past  few  years  to  others,  but  I 
must  admit  that  I've  never  felt  satisfied  with 
the  results.  Whether  it  was  the  distance  in 
miles  between  there  and  here,  or  Just  the 
passage  of  months  that  blunted  by  senslblli- 
tlee,  I  do  not  know.  But  I've  Inevitably  been 
chagrined  and  depressed  after  trying  to  make 
my  points.  I  still  awaken  at  night,  confront- 
ing scenes  that  cannot  be  obliterated.  But 
maybe  aomeday  they  wlU  be  gone.  I'm  begin- 
ning to  forget  satne  of  my  recent  patients' 
names  by  now,  and  I'm  hoping  that  in  a  few 
years,  all  my  reminiscences  will  be  fainter. 
Nevertheless,  I  think  I  owe  It  to  you.  and  cer- 
tainly to  the  boys  and  men  who  were  once 
my  patients,  to  see  that  this  letter  somehow 
reaches  you.  I  want  to  provide  you  with  the 
most  straightforward  view  of  what  it  was  like 
by  letting  some  pictures  speak  for  themselves. 

I  bad  been  practicing  neurosurgery  before 
my  conunlaaloning,  and  naturally  enough  as- 
simMd  rd  sooB  be  In  Vietnam.  The  Army 
does  move  in  strange  ways  at  times,  and  I 
found  myself  outside  Tokyo  for  somewhat 


lees  than  two  years.  C-141  transport  planes 
would  pick  up  our  patients  at  various  stag- 
ing facilities  in  South  Vietnam,  whsrerer 
hurga  enough  airfields  were  secure,  and  would 
fly  them  to  the  next  hoepltal  in  the  evacua- 
tion chain.  This  meant  the  Philippines, 
Japan,  occasionally  Okinawa  or  the  United 
States.  It  was  never  clear  how  the  evaciia- 
tion  system  worked.  We  had  been  told  that 
a  computer  in  Saigon  controlled  the  disposi- 
tion of  those  who  were  evacuated,  but  at 
times  it  seemed  that  the  Vletcong  were  feed- 
ing data  into  the  computer.  Yet  we  were 
privileged  at  the  249th  General  Hospital  in 
Japan  to  see  the  majority  of  seriously  in- 
jured patients  with  wounds  of  the  central 
nervous  system,  and  thus  had  a  fair  overview 
of  how  tilings  were  in  military  neurosurgery 
during  this  time. 

I'm  certain  that  many  of  our  patients 
would  not  have  survived  long  after  initial 
wounding  in  previous  wars.  It  was  not  un- 
usual for  us  to  receive  gravely  brain-injured 
men  who  had  had  their  Initial  brain  surgery 
within  one  to  two  hours  of  wounding.  Need- 
less to  say,  because  of  the  tactical  situation, 
it  was  sometimes  impossible  for  a  helicopter 
to  reach  a  man  tor  twenty-four  hours  or 
more,  but  these  isolated  delays  were  more 
the  exception  than  the  rule.  I  do  not  know 
much  about  how  the  North  Vietnamese  Toja- 
die  the  problem  of  their  wounded,  but  I  do 
not  think  their  medical -evaciutlon  system 
or  the  early  care  of  their  seriously  111  is  as 
sophisticated  or  efficient  as  ours. 

I  assume  you've  never  seen  the  a49th  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  where  I  worlced.  It's  located  in 
Aaaka,  just  northwest  of  Tokyo,  and  It's  a 
one- thousand-bed  general  hospital.  We  re- 
ceived about  one  thousand  wounded  each 
month  and  either  evacuated  or  returned  to 
duty  slightly  lees  than  that  number.  The 
hospital  gates  were  manned  by  local  Japa- 
nese security  guards,  and  the  hospital  com- 
plex was  protected  by  a  high  wire  fence.  I 
may  be  mistaken,  but  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  during  none  of  the  demonstra- 
tions while  I  was  there  did  any  of  the  local 
Japanese  succeed  in  breaking  Into  the  camp 
or  the  hospital  Itself.  Security  was  Indeed 
exceUent,  not  only  that  provided  by  the 
guards  but  also  that  by  the  riot-tralned 
police  who  came  into  the  camp  during  the 
more  violent  demonstrations.  I  couldn't  help 
thinking  that  we  could  have  used  some  of 
their  know-how  during  the  riots  at  home 
that  we  were  hearing  about. 

E^ch  ward  in  the  hospital  had  its  own 
medical  flavor,  and  one  could  tell  at  a  glance 
which  subepecialty  was  represented.  We  had 
a  full  service  hoepltal  of  course  and  did  Just 
about  anything  you  could  think  of,  except 
for  heart  transplants.  Things  were  sort  of 
topsy-turvy  over  there,  contr««ted  with  our 
transplant  centers  back  home;  we  had  lots  of 
potential  donors  but  no  recipients. 

The  tw>o  neTzroBurgical  wards  had  between 
sixty  and  eighty  beds,  and  the  evacnatlon 
system  kept  our  census  fairly  high.  We  had 
two  fully  trained  neurostirgeons,  myself  and 
an  awfully  nice  fellow  from  southwest  of 
Worcester,  Mass.  All  our  patients  had  some- 
thing wrong  with  one  part  or  another  of 
their  nervous  system — usually  something  was 
missing  after  inj\iry.  Although  we  usually 
kept  patients  between  five  days  and  several 
weeks,  the  turnover  could  be  quite  brisk. 
During  times  of  straas — ^for  instance,  during 
Tet  when  the  enemy  was  acquiring  its  psy- 
chologioal  victory — we  continued  our 
patients'  evacuations  to  the  United  states 
as  briskly  as  possible.  I  would  usually  write 
out  tbe  patient's  discharge  and  transfer  sum- 
mary at  the  same  time  ttukt  I  did  bis  admis- 
sion history  and  physical. 

May  I  suggest  that  if  another  "Tet-like" 
period  ooe\irs  In  this  non-war,  it  would  save 
a  lot  ctf  ttene  and.  effort  If  patients  were  sent 
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directly  back  to  the  United  States  from 
Southeast  Asia  rather  than  to  Japan.  Un- 
deniably, Japan  is  a  wonderful  land,  and 
its  culture  is  fascinating,  but  so  few  of 
our  patients  really  enjoyed  the  time  they 
spent  there.  Mostly,  they  wanted  to  know 
why  they  had  come  to  Japan,  and  what  were 
they  doing  in  that  part  of  the  world.  I  never 
really  did  find  the  answer  to  that  question  m 
my  one  year,  eleven  months  and  twenty-eight 
days  of  active  duty,  and  must  further  con- 
fess that  I  never  heard  a  very  reasonable  ex- 
planation of  what  any  American  was  doing 
over  there. 

I  wonder  if  you  ever  got  that  report  from 
the  costs  analyst  who  visited  with  xis  in 
Japan.  He  evidently  came  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  was  an  awfully  pleasant 
fellow.  I  tabulated  a  list  of  patients  on  our 
ward  about  that  time,  and  tried  to  determine 
from  a  medical  point  of  view  what  percentage 
actually  benefited  In  their  treatment  by  com- 
ing to  Japan  Instead  of  taking  an  extra  five 
or  six  hours  to  go  directly  home.  We  had 
somewhat  more  than  sixty  patients  on  the 
two  wards  then,  and  I  could  honestly  say 
that  two  or  perhaps  three  of  them  might  have 
benefited  by  not  taking  the  more  direct  route. 
I'm  not  quite  certain  of  the  final  figure  the 
Pentagon  was  given,  but  I  was  told  that 
the  costs  analyst  received  from  our  medical 
command  in  Japan  the  statement  that  fifty 
to  fifty-five  percent  of  our  men  benefited 
from  their  time  with  us.  It  is  Interesting 
to  see  how  the  assessment  of  the  situation 
varies  depending  on  what  level  In  the  chain 
of  command  you  are  watching  from. 

This  young  fellow  has  a  fairly  typical 
wound.  What  he's  lost  are  his  maxillary 
sinus,  both  eyes,  and  both  frontal  parLs  of 
the  brain.  We  saw  a  lot  of  this  type  of  in- 
jury, and  it  was  handled  very  well  in  Viet- 
nam. It  Involved  the  combined  servicee  of 
ear,  nose  and  throat,  ophthalmology  and 
neurosurgery.  Fortunately,  the  loss  of  both 
frontal  lobes  of  the  brain  dulls  one's  emo- 
tions somewhat,  and  these  patients  were  not 
as  distressed  at  their  plight  as  would  be  a 
similar  patient  without  associated  brain 
injury. 

Many  of  our  patients  with  this  degree  of 
brain  Injury  showed  very  little  resentment 
against  the  circumsFtances  that  found  them 
In  Vietnam.  It  was,  of  couiae,  not  feasible  to 
consider  the  question  of  the  possible  effects 
of  lobotomies  on  large  numbers  of  patients 
who  were  also  wounded  but  were  more  resent- 
ful and  angry.  In  one  sense,  the  more  severe- 
ly brain- Injured  were  fortunate  in  that  they 
were  less  aware  of  their  deficits  and  certainly 
experienced  less  anguish.  I  doubt  the  same 
would  hold  true  of  their  families. 

I  was  never  entirely  satisfied  with  treating 
a  slightly  more  severe  type  of  problem.  Brleif- 
ly,  the  difficulty  arises  because  such  a  large 
amount  of  nose,  middle  face  an  J  base  of 
skull  are  destroyed,  along  with  brain  sub- 
stance. Infection  and  continued  leaking  of 
spinal  fiuid  were  most  difficult  to  manage. 
I  do  not  think  we  have  found  an  ideal  way 
yet  of  treating  this  type  of  injury. 

The  loss  of  tissue  in  land-mine  injiiries  is 
rather  common.  Such  wounds  are  extensively 
debrided  In  Vietnam,  and  after  five  to  seven 
days  of  care,  they  are  either  further  debrided 
of  dead  and  necrotic  tissue  or  sutured.  Many 
of  our  men  had  multiple-fragment  wounds 
from  rockets,  land  mines,  booby  traps  or  mor- 
tars. When  the  brain  or  spinal  cord  was  also 
damaged,  they'C  be  assigned  to  our  neuro- 
surgical service  and  we'd  have  an  opportunity 
to  extend  and  broaden  our  general  surgical 
experience  with  caring  for  their  associated 
inju-ies. 

Injuries  such  as  the  ones  I  photographed 
in  my  operating  room  are  really  what 
prompted  me  to  write  you  the  letter.  The 
burden  of  what's  on  my  mind  these  days  Is 
really  about  patients  such  as  these.  I  admit 
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I'm  not  terribly  interested  in  dominoes,  or 
in  Lao8,  or  in  who's  threatening  whom  in 
Cambodia  or  Thailand.  My  background  is  not 
In  power  politics,  or  In  Southeast  Asian  cul- 
ture; It's  in  caring  for  patients  and  in  trying 
to  make  sick  people  well.  I  must  admit  I've 
had  a  terribly  difficult  time  trying  to  under- 
stand why  these  young  kids  were  being 
mashed  In  Vietnam  when  I  thought  they 
should  be  back  home  growing  wp  a  little,  or 
with  their  wives  and  children,  or  with  par- 
ents and  friends. 

This  particular  patient  has  had  a  pene- 
trating wound  of  the  brain.  Many  of  our 
patients  had  such  wounds.  Their  course  after 
injury  covered  a  fairly  wide  spectrum.  Some 
men  died  in  hospitals  in  Vietnam,  some  died 
in  the  Philippines  or  in  Japan,  and  some 
died  back  in  the  States.  Some  survived  to 
reach  veterans'  hospitals,  and  some  returned 
to  civilian  life.  There  are  some  braln-lnJured 
men  who  will  one  day  resume  the  support  of 
their  families  and  eventually  return  to  ways 
of  living  pretty  much  the  same  as  l>efore 
they  went  off  to  non-war.  These  are  the 
luckier  ones  who'll  bear  only  a  few  scars. 
Their  less  lucky  comrades  will  have  a  para- 
lyzed limb,  or  two  or  three  or  four.  Some 
win  be  quite  bright  and  alert  again,  but  some 
will  not  be  able  to  speak,  reason,  protest  or 
assent.  It's  for  these,  a  sort  of  silent  major- 
ity, that  I'm  writing  you. 

If  you  had  visited  our  ward,  you  might 
have  seen  young  soldiers  on  their  sides  and 
facing  down  so  that  they  will  not  aspirate  or 
breathe  Into  their  lungs  any  excess  secre- 
tions or  vomit  that  would  make  their  situa- 
tion more  precarious.  Tubes  carry  moist  air 
through  small  holes  cut  in  their  windpipes, 
and  this  makes  it  easier  for  the  staff  to  as- 
pirate secretions  and  prevent  pneumonia. 
With  a  large  number  of  unconscious  pa- 
tients, these  measures  greatly  reduced  the 
incidence  of  pulmonary  complications.  As 
you  can  appreciate,  these  patients  are  unable 
to  cough  if  they  are  deeply  comatose,  and 
they're  not  aware  of  the  need  to  empty  their 
bladders  or  evacuate  their  bowels. 

The  Vice  Presidents'  recent  remarks  that  if 
we  had  shown  a  little  more  backtwne  In  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  we  would  have  won  the 
war  sooner  reminded  me  of  one  young  man 
I  had  treated.  He  had  had  a  complete  loss 
of  spinal-cord  substance  In  his  mldback  with 
resultant  inability  to  feel  or  move  his  legs. 
A  small  amount  of  bone  protruded  through 
his  surgical  incision  and  this  was  obviously 
infected,  as  was  the  surrounding  tissue.  We 
discovered  that  the  whole  vertebral  body, 
a  fairly  vital  part  of  this  boy's  backbone, 
was  infected.  When  I  grasped  the  t>one  itself 
and  pulled  gently,  the  entire  segment  re- 
leased from  its  surroundings.  This  is  a  fairly 
easy  maneuver  in  the  autopsy  room  on  a 
cadaver,  but  I  confess  I  had  never  before 
done  this  or  heard  of  It  being  done  to  a 
living  person. 

The  Red  Cross  and  other  girl  workers  were 
awfully  helpful  to  our  troops  as  they  re- 
turned from  the  combat  zones.  In  cases  like 
this  boy's,  for  instance,  they  would  write 
home  and  let  the  Stateside  family  know  how 
the  young  soldier,  soon  to  be  veteran,  was 
getting  along.  Their  aid  was  invaluable  with 
the  sightless,  paralyzed,  amputated  and 
mentally  subdued,  of  course.  In  our  ward, 
these  girls  often  helped  with  patients  con- 
fined to  CircOlectrlc  beds.  These  beds  were 
so  useful  that  I  often  thought  the  Veterans 
Administration  should  see  to  it  that  each 
quadriplegic  patient  who  reached  home  re- 
ceived one  along  with  his  discharge  papers. 
These  powered  beds  vtre  tnoet-  tisef  ul  at  oxa 
hospital  in  Japan,  as  the  staff  could  adjiist 
a  patient's  position  not  only  for  comfort 
but  also  for  nursing  tcounds  other  than 
crippling  spinal  injuries.  As  you  may  realize, 
one  of  the  biggest  problems  in  these  cases 
is  that  not  ooly  do  the  patients  have  no 
movement  of  their  Umbs,  but  they  also  have 
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no  sensation  of  their  paralyzed  parts,  and 
these  areas  may  break  down,  become  ne- 
crotic and  thus  rather  difficult  to  manage. 

The  woimds  could  be  quite  devastating  to 
the  brain.  I  was  impressed  by  the  amount 
of  brain  one  could  lose  and  still  live,  in  a 
way.  As  I'm  sure  you  know,  in  most  p>eople, 
the  brain  is  a  fairly  important  organ,  and 
when  mortar  fragments,  or  dirt,  or  splinters 
of  bone  scatter  through  the  head,  it's  pretty 
hard  not  to  cause  some  fairly  extensive  in- 
jury. One  boy  with  a  very  damaged  head  was 
so  ill  when  he  reached  Japan  that  it  was  ap- 
p>arent  he  was  not  going  to  survive  to  make 
the  trip  home.  His  parents  came  over  to 
spend  his  last  days  with  liim.  I  might  just 
mention  the  local  problem  with  the  wound. 
You  see,  he  had  lost  a  great  deal  of  skull  and 
brain  covering  along  with  his  scalp,  and  the 
wound  and  underlying  brain  were  infected 
and  under  very  Increased  tension. 

Well,  in  any  event,  Christmas  Eve  arrived, 
and  the  children  from  one  of  the  local 
schools  were  serenading  the  wards  of  the  hos- 
pital while  this  boy's  parents  maintained 
their  vigil.  As  the  youngsters  came  cnto  the 
ward,  you  could  have  hoped  ior  a  little  bit 
of  a  miracle,  but  instead,  the  patient  parsed 
on  at  that  moment.  We  all  celebrated  Christ- 
mas in  different  ways  that  year. 

I  miost  sadly  confess  that  from  my  vantage 
point,  we  weren't  winning  very  much. 
Clearly,  it  was  a  long  time  ago  that  we  were 
told  we'd  soon  be  done  with  it.  We  were  as- 
sured and  reassured  that  victory  was  almost 
in  sight.  Now,  I  wouldn't  presume  to  con- 
tradict men  who  were  my  military  superiors, 
and  I  wotildn't  for  a  moment  question  the 
statements  of  either  the  elected  representa- 
tives of  the  South  Vietnamese  people,  or  of 
our  own  field  commanders  and  generals  In 
tbe  Republic  of  Vietnam,  but  I  would  In  all 
humility  submit  that  these  boys  and  men 
who  came  under  my  care  were  not  cheered 
by  the  thought  that  we  were  winning.  These 
boys  felt  that  they  had  lost;  and,  of  course, 
in  a  simpUstlc  sense,  I  guess  that  they  had 
lost — an  arm.  a  few  legs,  some  brain,  a  little 
bone,  a  kidney,  a  lung  or  spleen,  perhaps 
some  liver.  I  must  sadly  observe  that  despite 
our  cheery  casualty  figures  and  the  statistic 
that  we've  killed  fifteen  times  as  many  North 
Vietnamese  and  Vletcong  as  they've  killed  of 
us,  the  fact  remains  that  many  of  my 
patients  felt  that  they  had  lost. 

Still,  I  have  nothing  but  praise  for  your 
attempts  to  extricate  us  from  that  part  of 
the  world.  If  I  could  ever  help  in  any  way, 
short  of  reentering  the  military,  please  feel 
free  to  call  on  me.  But  back  to  the  main 
subetance  of  why  I  wanted  to  write  you. 

I  guasa  It's  difficult  to  avoid  giving  you 
the  impression  that  I'm  sort  of  an  ant  i -war 
kind  of  person.  I  admit  that  I  didn't  feel  too 
strongly  one  way  or  the  other  before  putting 
on  my  uniform.  It  really  took  very  little  time 
to  realize  that  there  were  better  ways  of 
dying  for  one's  country  than  the  ways  we 
devised  for  oiu'  younger  brothers  and  neigh- 
bors. Not  all  my  patients  were  draftees  or 
short- termers  who  were  anxious  to  serve  their 
hitch  and  get  out;  we  often  had  patients 
on  the  ward  who  were  career  soldiers,  and  at 
times  we  even  had  some  officers. 

My  own  ward  was  fairly  characteristic. 
Comatose  patients  certainly  can  be  seen 
wherever  much  neurosurgery  is  being  done, 
but  we  had  a  rather  large  volume  of  them. 
The  Army  cared  for  its  paraplegic  and  quad- 
riplegic patients  with  Stryker  frames  and 
CircOlectrlc  beds  that  provided  movements 
and  changes  of  position  the  men  could  not 
provide  themselves.  In  our  ward,  we  had 
quite  a  bit  of  difficulty  trying  to  decide  who 
should  continue  evacuation  back  to  the 
States  and  who  should  return  to  combat  I'm 
glad  to  hear  that  the  burden  of  making  this 
decision  has  been  eased,  and  that  all  pa- 
tients who  reach  Japan  are  now  able  to  con- 
tinue heme.  I  must  confess  this  seems  quite 
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reasonable:  tbe  other  way  seemed  somewhat 
cruel — almost  like  sendlag  men  back,  to  com- 
bat because  they  hadn't  been  hurt  badly 
enough  the  first  time. 

Enlisted  men  or  officers,  the  most  com- 
mon problem  we  had  was  the  patient  who 
had  hla  skull  and  brain  and  overlying  scalp 
debrldod  and  remained  In  Vietnam.  After 
some  days,  II  there  was  much  tension  on 
the  wound  margins,  and  sometimes  even  if 
there  wwQ't,  the  margins  would  begin  to 
separate,  and  blood,  pus  or  brain  tissue  would 
extrude  through  the  original  incision.  We'd 
treat  such  problems  by  reopening,  carefully 
cleaning  and  resuturlng  and  leaving  a  few 
tubes  and  drains  under  the  scalp  through 
which  the  staff  would  insert  antibiotics  In 
the  postoperative  porlod.  With  the  aid  of 
these  drugs  and  excellent  nursing  care,  many 
of  these  potentially  lethal  wounds  were 
healed. 

I'd  like  ]ust  once  more  to  reemphasize 
that  I  do  not  intend  this  letter  as  criticism 
or  expression  of  disapproval.  Why,  you 
weren't  even  my  Commander-in-Chief  dur- 
ing most  of  this  time,  and  the  President  who 
preceded  you  was  being  reassured  that  the 
end  wsls  Just  around  the  comer,  that  the 
enemy  was  on  his  last  legs,  that  we  had  Just 
to  buckle  down  a  little  longer  and  the  coon- 
sliln  would  be  on  our  wall,  etc. 

I  was  happy  to  read  not  long  ago  that  the 
Army  Chief  of  Staff  has  stated  that  the  Viet- 
nam war  has  technologically  been  a  great 
success.  I  assumed  he  must  have  had  in 
mind  such  developments  as  a  MUST  unit. 
This  Is  a  Medical  Unit  Self-contained  Trans- 
portable and  will  certainly  be  useful  In  sit- 
uations where  a  small  hospital  must  be  rap- 
idly set  up  near  a  large  disaster  area.  If  I 
understand  the  concept  correctly,  the  idea  Is 
to  send  the  hospital  to  any  area  where  large 
numbers  of  casualties  are  being  generated. 
I  must  apologize  at  this  point  for  a  tempo- 
rary diversion. 

I  had  never  before  thought  of  sick  or 
wounded  people  as  being  generated.  It's  a 
concept  I  learned  during  my  indoctrination 
period  at  Ikjrt  Sam  Houston  in  Texas.  Tou 
will  agree,  surely,  that  it  Is  a  modern  way 
of  thinking  about  these  problems.  It's  clearly 
much  nicer  to  sit  in  conference  and  hear 
about  five  hundred"  or  five  thousand  casu- 
alties being  generated  In  a  given  situation. 
It's  a  much  nicer  way  to  think  of  large 
groups  of  people  in  this  manner,  somewhat 
like  electricity  being  generated  at  some 
power  plant  or  other.  Well,  in  any  event,  I 
just  could  never  get  It  into  my  own  head,  or 
discipline  myself  to  think  of  my  patients  In 
this  fashion — being  generated  here,  stored 
th«e,  transported,  re-stored,  etc.  This  prob- 
ably accounts  for  my  hesitancy  In  being 
more  outspoken  with  that  costs  analyst 
from  the  Pentagon.  I  Just  couldn't  convince 
him  that  we  were  dealing  with  patients,  not 
packages. 

I  must  confess  that  despite  the  nice  com- 
mendation the  country  has  given  me,  and 
despite  your  enthusiastic  supjxsrt  during 
this  conflict,  I  didn't  ever  come  to  feel  that 
being  part  of  the  Army  team  was  really  my 
cup  of  tea.  I  Just  never  managed  to  get  into 
the  spirit  of  It.  Perhaps  for  future  doctor- 
draftees,  you  might  have  someone  in  the 
Pentagon  devise  a  drill  somewhat  like  the 
one  they  uae  In  the  military  chaplain's 
school — something  to  get  the  men  In  the 
mood.  If  my  sources  are  correct,  and  I  be- 
lieve they  are,  then  the  young  cbaplatns  at 
one  stage  in  their  training  were  exjiected  to 
Join  m  the  ritual  chanting  of  "kin,  kill,  kill." 

This  letter  has  far  exceeded  my  original 
Intention  of  Just  Jotting  down  a  qxUck  note; 
but  If  It's  provided  you  with  any  informa- 
tion or  a  viewpoint  somewhat  different  from 
what  has  reach*d  you  through  more  stand- 
ard and  orthodox  channels,  then  It  has  cer- 
tainly Ijeen  worth  my  time.  I  do  hope  I  have 
not  bored  you,  either,  with  my  thoughts  or 
these  photographs. 
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When  I  left  active  duty  and  was  being  dis- 
charged through  Oakland,  I  was  gratified  to 
see  a  welcoming  sign  in  the  corridor.  I  re- 
gretted only  that  my  own  patients  who  had 
been  evacuated  through  medical  channels 
were  unable  to  see  the  concrete  expression  of 
their  nation's  gratitude. 

I  appreciated  the  opportunity  of  visiting 
Japan  and  of  broadening  my  medical  experi- 
ence during  that  time.  I  regret  that  we  lost 
so  many  men,  not  only  in  Vietnam,  but  also 
In  our  overseas  hospitals.  Some  of  the  casual- 
ties were  more  difficult  to  retrieve  or  repair 
than  others.  Caring  for  the  wounded  is  In- 
deed a  privilege;  but  I  was  never  able  to  con- 
vince myself  that  they  had  been  wounded 
for  any  good  end.  They  were,  after  wound- 
ing, and  I'm  certain  before  wounding  also, 
the  finest  men  I've  seen.  But  I  cannot  help 
but  point  out  my  feeling  that  this  war  was 
unworthy  of  them.  They  gave  too  much  in 
that  far-off  place — and  we  should  not  have 
sent  them  there. 

I  know  that  you  deplore  this  conflict  as 
much  and  as  Intensely  as  I,  perhaps  for  dif- 
ferent reasons.  I  did  hope  that  sharing  these 
few  pictures  and  thoughts  with  you  would 
in  some  way  explain  why  I  felt  compelled  to 
submit  my  resignation  as  I  did,  rather  than 
to  extend  my  time  in  the  Army.  There  are, 
happily  enough,  younger  men  now  available 
to  carry  on  the  neurosurgical  tradition  in 
and  after  combat.  I  do  hope  that  they  are 
made  of  stronger  stuff  inside  than  I,  and  that 
their  tours  of  duty  will  not  remain  In  their 
minds  quite  so  indelibly  as  has  mine. 

Knowing  how  the  military  operates,  I'm 
certain  that  neither  you  nor  your  predeces- 
sors have  had  the  opportunity  to  see  these 
scenes.  We  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  be 
brought  into  active  service  as  two-year  doc- 
tors have,  of  course.  When  we  reported  for 
duty,  the  threats  that  our  orders  would  be 
changed  for  Vietnam  If  we  didn't  extend  for 
a  third  year  seemed  somewhat  hollow.  None 
of  our  group  being  indtxjtrlnated  at  San  An- 
tonio was  cowed.  Things  evidently  later 
changed,  for  we  had  several  men  appear  m 
Japan  this  pasc  year  after  having  extended 
their  tours  of  duty  for  that  very  reason  I 
must  admit  that  I  was  never  terribly  im- 
pressed by  the  personnel  procedures  or  pro- 
curement policies  of  the  Army.  But  If  the 
courts  allow  this  practice  to  continue,  then 
I  suspect  the  military  may  have  found  a  way 
to  get  one-and-one-half  times  as  much  wear 
out  of  this  former  group  of  two-year  doctors. 
I  congratulate  your  planners. 

I  really  had  hopped  to  send  you  this  note 
while  I  was  still  on  active  duty,  but  we  were 
somewhat  busy  most  of  the  time,  and  my 
colleagues  and  superiors  cautioned  me  that 
It  might  be  more  appropriate  to  allow  a 
seemly  Interval  to  pass  before  trying  to  record 
my  recollections  for  you.  I'm  afraid  I'm  leav- 
ing out  a  great  deal  that  seemed  Important 
to  me  at  the  time,  but  I'm  nevertheless  able 
to  recall  a  few  glimpses  of  what  was  oc- 
curring. I  had  been  told  that  if  I  waited  long 
enough,  perhaps  the  war  would  go  away.  I 
did  wait,  but  it  didn't  seem  to  go  away  at 
all. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Murray  H.  Hbuant, 
Major   {JResigned) ,  U.S.  Army  Medical 
Corps. 


July  29,  1970 


EXPLANATION    OF    DIGEST   NEWS 
ITEM 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or   CAUFOEMIA 

m  THE  HOU8K  OP  KBPBBSENTATIVB8 

Wednesday,  July  29.  1970 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  A  ref- 
erence was  made  jreaterday  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Republican  congres- 


sional committee  reported  in  its  Daily 
Digest  the  death  of  one  ot  our  colleagues, 
Michael  Klrwan.  As  you  know,  the  Digest 
is  a  summary  of  news  items  carried  on 
the  Associated  Press  and  United  Press 
International  news  wires  in  our  com- 
mittee headquarters.  Unfortunately,  the 
Digest  item  about  our  colleague's  death 
consisted  of  the  first  paragraph  of  a  UPI 
story  which  was  far  from  complimentary 
in  capsuling  Mike  Kirwan's  distinguished 
career  in  the  House.  I  regret  that  this 
item  was  carried  in  the  Digest.  "Riose  of 
us  who  worked  with  Mike  Kirwan  ad- 
mired and  respected  him.  Even  though 
he  and  I  squared  off  every  election  year 
as  chairmen  of  our  respective  parties' 
congressional  campaign  committees.  I 
considered  Mike  a  friend  and  know  he 
would  understand  the  sincerity  of  my 
apology  regarding  this  matter. 


HOW  LONG,  MR.  PRESIDENT, 
BEFORE  YOU  REPLY? 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BIU)  CUY 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  29,  1970 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  23, 
Congressmen  Stokes,  Ha'wkins,  and  I 
wrote  to  President  Nixon  indicating  our 
concern  for  the  President's  failure  to  give 
audience  to  black  representatives  or  con- 
sideration to  the  problems  of  black 
Americans. 

In  Vietnam,  the  President  says  he  is 
pursuing  an  honorable  peace  which  will 
allow  him  to  "save  faoe."  And  I  main- 
tain— that  if  the  policy  of  this  Govern- 
ment shall  be  to  "save  face"  or  to  pursue 
honor — the  policy  should  begin  at  home, 
particularly  with  black  Americans. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  Nixon 
administration  plotting  great  plans  for 
directing  funds  into  the  hands  of  black 
businessmen.  Much  has  been  said  about 
the  creation  of  a  special  ofiQce  of  minor- 
ity enterprise  to  coordinate  programs  to 
serve  black  citizens  aspiring  to  take  part 
in  the  capitalist  system. 

But  in  truth,  there  is  no  money  for 
black  business  nor  any  authority  or  di- 
rective for  the  oflftce  of  minority  enter- 
prise to  follow.  The  hoax  would  be 
humorous  were  it  not  so  tragic. 

I  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
the  following  accounts  of  the  Nixon 
failure  to  follow  through  on  their  rhet- 
oric. Upon  reading  the  account  from  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  of  July  1, 1970,  and  the 
report  by  columnlsc  Jtwsk  Anderson  car- 
ried In  the  Washington  Post,  July  13, 
1970 — ^my  colleagues  may  better  under- 
stand the  alienation  of  black  America. 

The  articles  follow : 

[From  the  Detroit  Free  Press, 

July  1,  1970) 

Am  TO  Black  Bushtesses  Fizzles 

Washinoton. — The  administration's  plan 
to  produce  more  minority-group  capitalists, 
one  of  President  Nlxon'a  major  campaign 
pledges,  has  fallen  far  short  of  Its  goals. 

Under  programs  annoimced  last  fall,  bun- 
drede  of  companies  in  partnership  with  the 
federal  government  were  to  make  millions  of 
dollars  available  to  minorities  by  June  30. 
It  has  not  happened. 
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Last  October,  Commerce  Secretary  Maurice 
H.  Stans  named  18  companies  that  planned 
to  set  up  investment  firms  to  finance  minor- 
ity-group businessmen  under  a  program 
called  "Project  Enterprise."  He  said  the  list 
would  grow  to  100  companies,  with  financial 
leverage  of  up  to  $500  million  by  June  30. 
So  far  only  nine  companies  have  kept  their 
pledge,  at  $150,000  eacb  with  2-to-l  federal 
matching  money.  Not  all  nine  have  yet 
granted  loans. 

The  secretary  also  reported  in  October  that 
20  major  oil  companies  had  promised  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  gas  station  franchises 
held  by  members  of  minority  groups  to  26,000 
within  five  years  and  to  bring  the  percentage 
of  ownership  up  to  the  minorities'  percentage 
of  the  population.  The  companies  have  four 
years  to  go,  but  they  have  made  a  slow  be- 
ginning, an  ofBcial  said. 

Most  participants  In  the  program  are 
black,  and  It  began  &b  "black  capitalism." 
But  under  pressure  from  Spanish-speaking 
groups,  officials  now  refer  to  It  as  minority 
entrepreneurship.  One  official  pointed  out 
that  the  Dallas  Investment  agency  financed 
a  cargo  airline,  Aztec  Airways,  owned  by 
Mexican-Americans. 

Another  program  pushed  by  the  Commerce 
Department  was  to  Induce  companies  to 
place  their  franchises,  especially  food  fran- 
chises, in  minority  communities.  That  effort 
is  doing  poorly. 

Interviews  with  officials  and  visits  to  sev- 
eral cities  demonstrated  that  the  programs 
were  moving  much  more  slowly  than  anyone 
had  anticipated,  and  that  the  administra- 
tion was  being  criticized  for  it. 

Two  exceptions  are  automobile  dealer- 
ships that  have  gone  to  minority-group 
members  and  community  development  ju-o- 
grams  operated  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

Deputy  Commerce  Secretary  Rocco  C. 
Siclliano  said  general  progress  had  not  kept 
pace  with  expectations  and  we  blamed  the 
cooling  of  the  economy. 

"I  think  we've  made  extraordinary  prog- 
ress, considering  the  state  of  the  economy," 
he  said.  "It's  hard  to  Imbue  businessmen 
with  social  consciousness  when  business  Is 
bad.  And  social  consciousness  doesnt  stop 
at  just  talking  to  them. 

"The  problem  isn't  getting  them  to  serve 
on  committees  or  give  donations,  but  to 
make  capitalists  out  of  people  who  don't 
have  a  business  heritage." 

Siclliano  echoed  complaints  heard  from 
persons  In  several  cities  about  getting  banks 
to  go  along  with  the  programs. 

"One  of  our  big  problems  is  that  we  still 
have  to  get  the  banking  community  to  un- 
derstand and  to  participate  fully,"  he  said. 
"A  number  of  individual  banks  are  In  the 
vanguard,  but  we're  still  working  to  get  the 
bulk  of  them  committed." 

Under  the  minority  business  plan,  a  com- 
pany puts  up  $160,000,  which  Is  doubled  by 
the  Small  Business  Administration.  The  SBA 
also  guarantees  up  to  $15  of  bank  money  for 
every  $1  of  original  capital.  Thus,  an  agency 
capitalized  at  $300,000  could  produce  up 
to  $4.5  million  of  financing  for  minority 
businesses. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  July  13,  1970] 

Stans  Offers  Minorities  Pifkdreams 

(By  Jack  Anderson) 

The  Nixon  administration  has  used  a  pub- 
lic relations  fraud  to  build  up  the  hopes  of 
blacks,  Puerto  Rlcans  and  Mexican-Ameri- 
cans who  dream  of  owning  their  own  busi- 
nesses. 

The  Commerce  Department  has  publicized 
opportunities  that  do  not  exist  and  promised 
money  that  is  not  available.  The  glowing 
statistics  put  out  by  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment have  turned  out  to  be  based.  In  part, 
on  shaky  figures  and  wishful  thinking. 
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During  the  1968  presidential  campaign, 
Richard  Nixon  held  out  hope  that  the  minor- 
ities could  share  In  the  full  fruits  of  capital- 
ism. He  promised  to  help  the  people  of  the 
ghettos  acquire  their  own  shops.  Conserva- 
tive business  sense  could  deal  with  poverty, 
he  said,  more  effectively  than  could  liberal 
pipe  dreams. 

Traveling  salesman  for  the  Nixon  plan  is 
, Secretary  of  Commerce  Maurice  Stans,  who 
'has  whirled  through  10  cities  gusted  by  n 
snowstorm  of  press  releases.  In  troubled 
urban  centers  such  as  Harlem  and  Chicago, 
Stans  has  gathered  together  hundreds  of 
blacks,  Puerto  Eicans  and  Mexican- Ameri- 
cans to  tell  of  the  opportunities  awaiting 
them. 

He  has  dangled  before  minority  audiences 
$301  million  In  federal  funds  that  are  sup- 
posed to  be  available  this  year  to  help  them 
become  businessmen.  He  has  boasted  of  com- 
mitments the  Nixon  administration  has 
gained  from  chain  companies  willing  tu 
franchise  shops  and  stores  to  minority  own- 
ers. 

The  program.  Indeed,  offers  opportunities 
for  minority  businessmen.  But  the  prospects 
are  neither  as  plentiful  nor  as  golden  as  the 
official  ballyhoo  proclaims. 

ELUSIVE    $301    million 

All  too  often,  those  who  pursue  the  gov- 
ernment promises  are  rewarded  only  with 
false  hopes.  The  $301  million  figure,  for  ex- 
ample, was  never  more  than  a  public  rela- 
tions guess.  This  column  has  spent  three 
weeks  tracking  down  the  funds  that  were 
supposed  to  make  up  the  $301  million.  Our 
discovery:  The  actual  amount  available  to 
promote  minority  capitalism  had  painfully 
shrunk. 

The  biggest  cut  of  the  $301  million  pie  was 
supposed  to  be  provided  by  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  which  was  marked  down 
for  $74.3  million  In  direct  loans.  The  final 
figure  for  the  fiscal  year,  which  ended  on 
June  30,  Isn't  available  yet.  But  with  only 
a  couple  of  weeks  unreported,  the  SBA  had 
laid  out  only  $68.1  million.  The  agency  had 
also  made  only  $81.7  million  In  guarantees, 
as  contrasted  with  their  trumpeted  goal  of 
$144.4  million. 

At  many  agencies,  the  officials  knew  noth- 
ing about  the  funds  they  supposedly  were 
contributing  as  their  part  of  the  $301  million 
goal.  The  search  for  the  correct  figures  often 
led  reporters  for  this  column  Into  a  hopeless 
bureaucratic  quagmire. 

Back  at  the  Commerce  Department,  spokes- 
man Israel  Rubin  said  the  $301  million  fig- 
ure was  "Just  a  goal,"  but  he  couldn't  Iden- 
tify who  had  set  the  goal. 

Secretary  Stans,  on  his  whirlwind  visits, 
preaches  to  a  folder  labeled  "Minority  Enter- 
prise Profile."  The  folder  is  stuffed  full  of 
glowing  facts  prepared  for  him  by  the  Office 
of  Minority  Business  Enterprise  Information 
Center.  Copies  of  the  summaries  for  several 
cities,  marked  "Not  for  Distribution,  Official 
Use  Only,"  have  been  examined  by  this 
column. 

The  Chicago  summary,  for  example,  boasts: 
"Twenty  franchisors  have  committed  more 
than  44  Chicago  franchise  opportunities."  A 
check  of  the  franchisor  list,  however,  re- 
vealed that  most  had  committed  no  specific 
number  of  franchises.  Some  weren't  plan- 
ning offerings  in  the  Chicago  area  at  all  and 
had  no  Idea  how  their  names  got  on  the 
list. 

In  New  Tork  City,  Stans  visited  Harlem 
and  the  Puerto  Rlcan  community  with 
pledgee  of  300  franchises  from  88  companies. 
A  check  of  several  on  the  list  revealed  they, 
too,  are  trying  to  place  minority  business- 
men but  arent  committed  to  specific 
numbers. 

OMBE's  WaVter  Sorg  talked  enthusiastic- 
ally to  this  column  about  minority  fran- 
chising.  About  2,000  franchises  have  been 
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placed,  he  said,  since  the  program  began  a 
year  ago.  He  admitted  that  there  had  been 
a  "slip  up"  m  some  of  the  statistics  and  that 
few  franchisors  had  made  "firm  commit- 
ments." He  also  agreed  that  minority  fran- 
chising Isn't  proceeding  as  rapidly  as  the 
Nixon  administration  had  hoped.  But  he 
blamed  the  erratic  economy  and  tight  money. 


EDITORIALS  SUPPORT  ANTI- 
SECRECY  AMENDMENTS 


HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  29.  1970 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  edi- 
torials from  aroimd  the  coimtry  continue 
to  support  the  adoption  of  antisecrecy 
amendments  to  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act.  These  amendments  would 
help  penetrate  the  veil  of  secrecy  which 
currently  shrouds  House  procedures  and 
operations. 

I  would  like  to  draw  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  editorial  which  appeared  in 
this  morning's  Washington  Post  entitled 
"Open  House,"  which  deals  with  passage 
on  Monday  of  the  O'Neill-Gubser  amend- 
ment to  record  teller  votes.  In  my  judg- 
ment, and  in  the  judgment  of  the  Post, 
the  House  on  Monday  went  a  long  way 
toward  restoring  public  confidence  in  our 
governmental  institutions  generally  and 
In  the  Congress  particularly. 

In  addition  to  the  Post  editorial.  I  in- 
clude a  sampling  of  other  editorials  from 
aroimd  the  coimtry  supporting  the  anti- 
secrecy  amendments.  The  editorials  are 
frcHn  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  the  Pitts- 
burgh Post-Gazette,  the  New  Orleans 
Thnes-Picayune,  and  the  Detroit  Free 

Press. 

Open  Hottse 

Those  cheers  that  echoed  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  Monday  may  have  vio- 
lated Cannon's  Rules  but  they  were  never- 
theless very  much  In  order.  They  were  cheers 
for  democracy,  for  the  basic  Idea  of  repre- 
sentative government,  for  the  concept  of  gov- 
ernment by  the  consent  of  the  governed. 
They  came  In  response  to  a  historic  House 
decision  to  put  an  end,  at  long  last,  to  its 
ancient  practice  of  voting  in  secret  on 
amendments  to  pending  legislation.  By  an 
almost  unanimous  voice  vote,  the  memliers 
of  the  House  approved  an  amendment  to  the 
congressional  reorganization  bill  providing 
that  In  the  future  they  shall  be  recorded  by 
name  as  they  pass  up  the  aisle  to  vote  on 
amendments. 

The  House,  at  the  same  time,  approved 
some  other  exceedingly  salutary  changes  in 
Its  procedures.  It  agreed  to  permit  at  least 
10  minutes  of  debate  on  any  amendment 
printed  in  advance  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord. And  It  approved  the  Installation  of  elec- 
tronic voting  equipment  to  speed  up  roll 
calls — provided  that  later  on  the  House  de- 
cides that  it  wishes  to  tally  Its  divisions  In 
this  modem,  efficient  and  sensible  fashion. 
More's  the  pity  that  It  did  not  decide  also  to 
make  committee  meetings  open  to  the  public 
as  a  general  rule.  All  these  changes  are  simply 
devices  for  transacting  the  public  business  in 
public.  They  will  serve  at  once  to  help  the 
representatives  themselves  to  know  what  they 
are  doing  and  to  help  their  constituents  to 
know  what  they  have  done. 

Because  In  their  present  form  the  changes 
are  amendments  to  a  bUl  which  must  have 
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the  concurrence  of  the  Senate  beXore  It  can 
become  law,  one  caiuiot  yet  regard  them  as 
faitt  accompli*.  But  the  Bupport  for  them 
In  the  HouBe  was  so  strong,  so  healthy  and 
so  overwhelming  that  one  can  reasonably 
suppose  the  House  would  adopt  them  as 
rulea  of  Its  own  If  the  Senate  should  fall  to 
translate  them  Into  an  act  of  Congress.  They 
reflect  great  credit  on  the  House  and  will 
surely  enhance  the  coofldence  of  the  coun- 
try In  Its  government. 

Secrecy  In  the  House  Is  one  of  those  curious 
folkways  perpetuated  as  tradition  long  after 
the  purpose  for  which  It  was  originally  con- 
trived has  been  forgotten.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons In  England  undertook  to  keep  Its  pro- 
ceedings secret  In  order  to  protect  Its  mem- 
bers from  reprisals  by  James  I  and  Charles  I 
In  the  17th  century.  The  practice,  designed  to 
offset  despotism,  soon  proved  Itself  despotic. 
It  led  to  all  sorts  of  abuses  dUHcult  to  un- 
mask and  to  rebuke  because  responsibility 
for  them  could  not  be  discerned.  "Kezt  to 
the  existence  of  open  constituencies,  and  a 
fair  mode  of  election,"  the  historian  Lecky 
wrote,  "the  best  security  a  nation  can  possess 
for  the  fidelity  of  Its  represents tlvee  Is  to  be 
found  in  the  system  of  parliamentary  re- 
porting. But  thl0  was  also  wanting.  The 
theorv  of  the  statesmen  of  the  first  half  of 
the  18tb  century  was  that  the  electors  had  no 
right  to  know  the  proceedings  of  their  repre- 
sentatives, and  it  was  only  after  a  long  and 
dangerous  struggle,  which  was  not  termi- 
nated until  the  reign  of  George  HI.  that  the 
rieht  of  printing  debates  was  virtually  eon- 
ceded." 

The  right  of  a  free  people  to  know  how 
their  elected  representatlTes  vote  is  a  right 
without  which  elections  can  be  considered 
neither  free  nor  meaningful.  The  House  of 
Commons  recognized  this  long  ago.  The 
House  of  Representatives  honors  its  best 
values  In  lolnlng  them  now  as  a  genuinely 
representative  body. 

COKGBXSS,  HlAL  THTsn-r 
(Issue:   How  democratic  can  the  House  of 
Representatives  claim  to  be  when  it  con- 
ducts    so     mucb     Impwtant     business 
secretly?) 

Offhand,  we  can't  think  of  anv  democratic 
legislative  bodv  that  conducts  as  much  of 
Its  Important  business  In  secret  as  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Congressmen  cast  crucial  votes  anony- 
mously on  issues  as  import<»nt  as  the  antl- 
balUstlc  missile,  the  Indochina  war,  crime 
preventlcm  and  funds  for  the  supersonic 
transport. 

The  powerfxU  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee holds  every  one  of  its  300  annual 
meetings  behind  doors  closed  to  press  and 
public.  In  fact  nearly  half  of  all  House  com- 
mittee hearings  are  held  In  secret. 

Committee  votes  are  taken  secretly. 

And  even  when  House  hearings  are  open, 
radio  and  television  are  never  permitted. 

This  week  the  House  has  the  opportunity 
to  make  Itself  a  more  open,  democratic  in- 
stitution. A  bipartisan  group  of  Congress- 
men is  trying  to  reform  some  of  the  old 
procedmes. 

The  most  important  reform  would  abolish 
the  medieval  practice  of  avoiding  a  roll 
call — not  voting  by  name — on  some  of  the 
most  important  and  sensitive  mattery  that 
come  before  the  House. 

This  procedurik  which  occufj*  while  the 
whole  House. J4  s^og  technically  as  a  com- 
mittee to  amend  bills,  was  devised  by  Parlia- 
ment several  centuries  ago  to  protect  the 
members  under  a  cloak  of  anonymity  from 
the  king's  displeasure.  Parliament  gave  up 
the  practice  lo  1833  as  no  longer  necessary; 
the  Senate  does  not  have  It;  but  the  House, 
perhaps  from  laziness,  perhaps  from  fear  of 
"onstltuents"  dlspleajsure.  has  fcept  It  up. 
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It  ought  to  go. 

Congressmen  sometimes  hide  behind  the 
practice  to  vote  secretly  in  contradiction  to 
their  publicly  announced  positions.  And  be- 
cause the  votes  are  not  recorded,  such  bal- 
lotlngs  often  bring  only  a  third  of  the  House 
to  the  floor.  Yet  it  Is  In  these  anonymous 
ballots  that  the  heart  of  Important  legisla- 
tion is  often  written.  The  unrecorded  but 
crycial  vote  on  continuing  funds  for  the 
supersonic  transport  plane  recently  was  de- 
cided by  only  194  of  the  435  members  of  the 
House. 

The  other  proposed  reforms,  though  less 
important,  would  be  useful :  committee  hear- 
ings to  be  closed  only  by  a  majority  vote 
of  the  committee,  committee  meetings  to  be 
less  dependent  on  the  whim  of  the  chairman, 
commltteea  to  be  opened  to  radio  and  tele- 
vision coverage  on  majority  vote  of  a  com- 
mittee, the  votes  taken  In  a  committee  to  be 
made  public. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  argument  In  Wash- 
ington about  the  eEfect  on  legislation  of 
removing  some  of  the  secrecy  from  House 
business,  but  there  can  hardly  be  much 
disptrte  about  the  principle.  The  public's 
business  really  ought  to  be  conducted  in 
public. 

Incidentally,  the  crucial  votes  taken  this 
week  on  these  reforms  wiU  probably  be  cast 
anonymously. 

Anti-Secrecy  Rules  Desebve  Passage 

If  secrecy  is  abhorrent  In  law-making,  and 
It  usually  Lb,  the  House  of  Repreeentatlves 
this  week  has  an  opportunity  to  mend  its 
ways. 

Many  of  the  telling  vo>te8  In  the  federal 
House  are  on  amendments.  But  when  repre- 
sentatives vote  on  these  amendments,  how 
they  vote  Is  a  secret.  For  many  of  them  this 
Is  a  cosy  arrangement;  people  back  home 
don't  know  how  their  congressman  voted. 

Under  the  proposed  reform — one  of  the 
more  than  100  Involving  rules  and  proce- 
dures— the  public  would  know  who  voted 
how.  Aside,  from  the  elimination  of  secrecy, 
the  rule  change  would  also  have  the  effect 
of  stimulating  attendance  on  the  House  floor. 
So  the  public  would  not  only  know  who 
voted  how  but   who  didn't  vote  at  all. 

The  House  Democratic  whip.  Hale  Boggs, 
is  for  the  rules  change  as  Is  the  majority 
le«>der,  Carl  Albert  of  Oklahoma. 

A  comfianlon  betterment  In  rules  would 
also  have  the  benefit  of  opening  more  House 
committee  meetings  to  public  and  press. 
About  half  are  now  held  behind  closed  doors. 

Few  reform  measures  have  been  In  the 
public  eye  as  these  to  conduct  public  busi- 
ness publicly.  They  have  the  backing  of  a  bi- 
partisan group  of  House  member-refctrmers 
and  should  likewise  enjoy  widespread  popu- 
lar support.  We  believe  the  public  would  be 
willing  to  hold  Congress  In  higher  esteem  if 
Congress  deserved  It. 

SxcBXT    Baxxotino    Reduces    RESPONsiBn,rTY 
IN  House 

Though  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
of  all  American  politloal  institutions,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  most  respoMlve  to  popular 
will.  Its  members  In  fact  often  function  in 
genteel  obscurity.  By  the  very  force  of  num- 
bered they  ajre  slilelded  from  the  glare  of  pub- 
lic attention  that  follows  the  movements  of 
the  President  or  e^en  pf  a  United  States 
senator. 

Many  of  the  members  like  it  that  way. 
They  can,  with,  a  little  luck,  enjoy  the  prerog- 
atives of  office  free  of  voter  interference.  It 
can  be  a  pleasant  sinecure,  like  a  safe  and 
obscure  vice  presidency  in  the  family  fljm. 

Mot«over,  we  the  people  hAve  permitted 
the  House  frpim  colonial  times  to  operate  by 
rules  that  make  It  more  difficult  to  tell  what 
the  boys  have  done.  Because  of  numbers, 
roll  call  votes  In  the  House  are  tlme-consum- 
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Ing.  So  much  of  the  House's  business  Is  done 
m  commlttee-of-the-whole,  by  teller  vote  or 
division  of  the  Hotise  or  voice.  It  is  an  effi- 
cient way  of  doing  legislative  business. 

Efficient,  yes — but  it  also  encourages  the 
protection  of  House  members  from  the 
vagaries  of  public  opinion.  In  other  words, 
it  lets  them  hide  from  their  constituents 
■what  they  ue  really  doing.  By  voting  on  a 
preliminary  vote  in  a  way  that  he  would  not 
on  a  final  roU-call,  the  member  may  seem  to 
stand  for  one  thing  and  actually  work  a 
quite  opposite  end. 

There  are  times,  certainly,  when  this  has 
worked  fof  the  long-term  public  interest, 
when  a  congressman  has  been  more  respon- 
sible m  private  than  he  would  have  been  in 
public.  But  it  has  also  tended  to  make  the 
House  less  responsive,  so  that  It  seems  to  be 
less  influenced  than  the  Senate  by  public 
opinion. 

Now  a  vehicle  is  at  hand  for  changing  the 
practice  of  permitting  secret  preliminary 
votes.  The  House  Is  considering  a  relatively 
mild  bin  to  reorganize  Its  rules.  That  In  It- 
self Is  something:  The  last  time  any  major 
changes  were  made  was  In  1947. 

A  group  of  Insurgent  congressmen,  react- 
ing to  the  wave  of  demands  for  more  re- 
sponsive government,  is  seeking  an  amend- 
ment to  end  secret  votes  on  preliminary  mo- 
tions. The  House  Administration  Commit- 
tee Is  also  considering  a  proposal  to  estab- 
lish electronic  voting  machines  in  the  House, 
which  would  make  roll  calls  simpler  and 
faster. 

The  House  might  not  really  be  all  that 
much  better  with  Its  me.Tibers'  records  laid 
out  for  all  to  see.  At  least,  though,  repre- 
sentatives would  know  that  an  unruly  news- 
paper or  a  ruthless  opponent  might  haul  out 
the  old  record  and  expose  what  the  members 
had  done.  That,  after  all,  is  supposed  to  be 
the  idea  In  a  representative  government. 

Which  la.  we  are  sure,  what  the  House 
members  want  to  provide  us. 

How  Congress  Keeps  Its  Secbets 

Although  it  Is  supposed  to  be  tlie  peo- 
ple's branch  of  government.  Congress  has 
devised  a  number  of  trade  secrets  to  keep 
the  public  from  knowing  too  much — anti- 
quated voting  procedures,  an  Inaccurate  and 
unreadable  dally  journal,  concealed  Mnploy- 
es  payrolls,  a  habit  of  passing  backdoor  pay 
Increases  that  avoid  record  votes,  and  vari- 
ous other  prerogatives  that  come  in  handy 
at  election  time. 

Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
borrowed  the  habit  of  nonrecord  voting  from 
the  English  Parliament,  which  abolished  the 
practice  In  1832 — and  went  on  to  achieve 
new  greatness.  A  bipartisan  groijp  of  House 
members  now  is  seeking  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  nonrecord  votes,  open  up  commit- 
tee meetings,  and  preserve  roll-call  votes  in 
committee  sessions  for  public  Inspection. 

Nonrecord  votes  usually  are  taken  when 
the  House  Is  sitting  as  a  whole  committee 
amending  blUs.  Amendments,  many  of  them 
going  to  the  essence  of  the  bill,  are  decided 
by  voice  votes,  by  "divisions"  in  which  mem- 
bers simply  stand  in  tlieir  places  to  be 
counted,  or  by  "teller"  votes  in  which  mem- 
bers troop  chummlly  and  anonymously  up 
the  aisle  In  "yea"  and  "nay"  lines,  with  no 
official  record  taken.  To  the  casual  visitor, 
It  may  look  like  mass  confusion,  but  cru- 
cial amendments  on  such  matters  as  ap- 
propriations for  the  supersonic  transport 
and  anti-baJllstlc  missile  have  been  decided 
In  this  manner.  To  be  sure,  there  Is  a  formal 
vote  later  on  whether  to  kill  or  pass  the 
bill,  but  often  these  votes  have  no  real 
significance,  once  controversial  amendments 
are  disposed  of. 

The  reform-minded  congressmen  may  be 
acting  not  so  much  in  the  interest  of  dis- 
seminating public  Information,  but  beca^use 
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various  lobbies  have  taken  to  publicizing 
unofflcial  and  probebly  Inaccurate  tallies  of 
nonrecord  votes.  Not  surprisingly.  House 
members  have  expressed  resentment  over  the 
gallery  "snoopers,"  especlAlly  11  the  report 
Is  not  accurate.  But  the  condition  is  easily 
cured.  The  House  might  follow  the  exam- 
ple of  supposedly  more  unprogressive  state 
legislatiires  and  install  TotlAg  machines.  If 
this  be  too  great  a  shock  in  an  electronic 
age,  some  other  simple  device  (a  bakeshop 
customer  tag?)  could  be  vised. 

All  that  is  lacking,  really.  Is  the  will  of 
our  elected  representatives  to  play  fair  with 
their  constituents  and  achieve  a  reform 
Parliament  brought  about  nearly  140  years 
ago.  It  Is  Ironic — and  possibly  an  indica- 
tion of  the  legtaUtors'  oolleotlve  mood — ^that 
voting  on  all  the  proposed  amendments 
probably  will  be  done  on  a  nonrecord 
basis.  Bad  habits  are  hard  to  break. 


FOR  ORGANIZED  CRIME 
PROSECUTORS 
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their  worth  in  combatting  organized 
crime. 

In  addition  to  establiflhlng  a  national 
advisory  committee  on  the  training  of 
organized  crime  prosecutors,  this  bill 
would  direct  the  Attorney  General  to 
conduct  an  annual  conference  of  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  officials  on  or- 
ganized crime,  and  require  the  Attorney 
General  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the 
E»resldent  and  Congress  on  the  progress 
of  eliminating  this  blight  from  our 
society. 

Further  delay  will  only  serve  to  com- 
plicate an  already  diflBcult  problem.  We 
cannot  afford  to  sit  back  and  watch  our 
legal  system  become  distorted  to  benefit 
criminals.  The  legislative  means  to  com- 
bat organized  crime  are  at  our  disposal; 
proper  training  will  Insure  their  effective 
utilization.  Organized  crime  has  cast  its 
shadow  on  our  Nation  for  far  too  long — 
H.R.  16133  will  prove  a  powerful  weap- 
on in  its  destruction. 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF  michioan 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  29.  1970 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 

I  would  like  to  announce  my  cosponsor- 
ship  of  H.R.  16133,  a  bill  to  provide  train- 
ing fdr  Federal,  State,  and  local  officials 
engaged  in  the  prosection  of  organized 
crime. 

The  rising  crime  rate  is  no  secret  to 
anyone  in  this  country  as  we  are  bom- 
barded by  statistics  with  every  news- 
paper we  pick  up.  But  one  element  of  the 
rising  crime  problem  which  escapes  such 
mathematical  scrutiny  is  organized 
crime.  This  scourge  hsis  worked  its  way 
into  nearly  all  facets  of  our  society,  and 
In  spite  of  concentrated  efforts  still  re- 
mains largely  elusive  and  uncontrolled. 

For  organized  crime  is  a  business;  a 
deadly  but  successful  business  which 
takes  its  toll  in  the  lives  of  un- 
suspecting citizen.  The  men  behind  these 
organizations,  though  often  known  to 
police,  many  times  escape  prosecution 
because  of  familiarity  with  loopholes  in 
the  law,  end  financial  resources  to  hire 
the  most  competent  minds  in  the  legal 
field. 

My  experiences  as  a  former  mimicipal 
judge,  defense  and  prosecuting  attorney 
have  repeatedly  Impressed  upon  me  the 
urgent  need  for  specialized  training  in 
dealing  with  organized  crime.  We  have  a 
large  number  of  extremely  talented  at- 
torneys In  this  country,  but  for  the  most 
pfltt  ^hese  persons  have  had  no  experi- 
ence in  the  particular  subtleties  peculiar 
to  organized  crime.  H.R.  16133  will  be 
instrumental  In  preparing  prosecuting 
attorneys  for  problems  they  may  be  ex- 
pected to  face  in  dealing  with  elements 
of  orgajtkteed  crime. 

There  are  of  course  existing  laws  which 
can  be  utilized  in  this  effort,  but  no  law 
school  deals  with  s^jWects  related  to  or- 
ganized crirne  prosecution,  and  only  re- 
cently have  such  civil  laws,  as  tax,  securi- 
ties, and   antitrust  legisl^tliOh   proven 


IT'S  GETTING  HARD  TO  TELL  THE 
MEN  PROM  WOMEN 


HON,  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

or   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  29,  1970 
Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Vandalia  Leader  and  Lad- 
donia  Herald,  a  weekly  newspaper,  car- 
ried the  following  article  that  I  think  is 

helpful : 

P.8. 

It's  getting  hard  to  tell  the  men  from 
women,  but  here  are  some  suggestions  that 
might  be  helpful: 

If  It  smiles  when  you  address  it  as 
"Ma'am,"  it  Is  feminine.  If  it  gnints  and 
growls,  it  is  masculine. 

If  Jt  strikes  a  kitchen  match  on  the  seat 
of  its  trousers,  it's  a  him.  If  It  waits  for  you 
to  light  Its  cigarette.  It's  a  her. 

If  It  takes  off  Its  shoes  at  the  movies.  It's 
a  woman.  If  It  gets  down  on  its  hands  and 
knees  and  starts  looking  for  the  shoes,  it's  a 
man. 

Does  it  do  its  fair  share  of  pushing  while 
going  through  a  revolving  door?  It's  a  gentle- 
man for  sure.  Does  It  leap  in  front  of  you  and 
grab  the  taxi  you  Just  flagged  down?  It's  a 
lady — every  time. 

If  It  brags  about  the  steaks  it  cooked  In 
the  backyard,  it's  a  man.  If  it  dimples  when 
you  praise  the  roast  it  cooks  Indoors.  It's  a 
woman. 

If  it  wears  a  red  ribbon  In  Its  hair.  It's  a 
lass.  If  It  combs  its  hair  down  over  Its  eyes- 
well,  there  you've  got  me. 

If  it  says  It  has  given  you  the  best  years 
of  Its  life — "and  for  what,  I  ask  you?"— It's  a 
wife.  If  It  asks  for  lunch  money  before  going 
to  work.  It's  a  husband. 

If  two  go  to  the  supermarket  the  one  that 
pushes  the  loaded  cart  Is  the  mister.  The 
missus  is  the  one  that  holds  up  the  line  at 
the  checkout  counter  as  she  fumbles  through 
the  wilderness  of  her  purse. 

If  it  likes  to  dine  by  candlelight,  because 
this  is  romantic  It's  the  mamma  bear.  If  it 
grumbles,  "1  cant  see  what  I'm  eating."  it's 
the  papa  bear. 

If  vou  open  the  door  to  It  and  it  tries  to 
sell  you  a  box  of  cookies,  it's  a  Olrl  Scout. 
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If  it  helps  old  ladies  across  the  street,  it's  a 
Boy  Scout. 

Does  It  bring  its  paycheck  home  in  its 
mouth?  It's  a  man.  Does  It  think  money 
grows  on  trees?  It's  a  woman. 

If  It  writes  newspaper  columns  like  this. 
It's  a  him.  If  It  reads  columns  such  as  this 
and  loses  Its  temper,  its  a  her. 

Now,  then,  any  qutstions? 


A  MEMORABLE  SPEECH 


HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  KASSACHtrsnrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  29,  1970 

Mr.    PHILBIN.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 

unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  I  Include  herewith  a  recent 
excerpt  from  the  Clinton  Daily  Item  of 
May  26,  1970.  containing  a  most  appro- 
priate, timely,  eloquent  and  very  well 
received  speech  of  Col.  Nicholas  A. 
Canzona,  commanding  o&cst  of  the  25th 
Marines  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  at  the  very 
impressive  Memorial  Day  exercises  held 
May  25  at  South  Cemetery  in  Berlin, 
Mass. 

Rev.  Ho-A-ard  A.  Andrews,  the  able  dis- 
tinguished and  beloved  pastor  of  the 
First  Parish  Church  in  the  historic  to>.vn 
of  Berlin  which  traces  its  founding  back 
to  the  early  days  of  the  Colonies,  and  a 
chaplain  and  colonel  in  the  U.S.  Army 
Reserve,  read  Colonel  Logan's  general 
orders  for  the  first  Memorial  Day  in  1868. 
While  I  did  not  have  the  privilege  of 
hearing  this  remarkable  tribute  to  those 
who  have  offered  their  lives  and  their 
blood  upon  the  altar  of  American  patri- 
otism, Reverend  Andrews  classified  it  as 
the  finest  tribute  he  had  ever  heard  and 
that  it  expressed  his crti  sentiments  in  a 
very  timely  and  forceful  way,  and  he  also 
stated  that  Colonel  Canzonas  delivery 
was  fully  as  effective  as  his  expression  of 
thought. 

I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with 
Reverend  Andrews'  appraisal  of  these 
very  moving,  deeply  touching  Memorial 
Day  remarks  of  a  marine  and  Vietnam 
veteran  who  dedicated  his  entire  life  to 
the  service  of  this  great  Nation,  fought 
bravely  for  our  freedoms  and  knows  what 
the  bitter  sacrifices  of  war  truly  mean. 

I  want  to  commend  Colonel  Canzona 
for  his  absorbing  Memorial  Day  message 
that  poignantly  described  the  deep 
patriotic  meaning  of  the  supreme  sacri- 
fice and  the  ghastly  profanity  of  those 
who  would  debase  it  by  symbols  of  dis- 
loyalty, utterances,  behaviorisms  and  ex- 
pressions having  the  overtones  of  trea- 
son, if  indeed  they  do  not  constitute 
treason  Itself. 

If  these  people  wei-e  truly  responsible 
for  their  words  and  actions  they  deserve 
the  contempt  of  our  people  and  appro- 
nriate  punishment  in  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice. But'  It  Is  difficult  to  reconcile  such 
behavior  with  rationality  and  it  is  prob- 
ably more  charitable  simply  to  ask  "for- 
give them.  O  Father,  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do." 

The  American  people  demand  respect. 
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gratitude  and  reverence  for  all  our  de- 
parted heroes  regardless  of  race,  color,  or 
creed.  They  ar«  Americans,  all  who 
fought,  bled,  and  died  for  their  country, 
and  fm  the  cauae  of  freedom  throughout 
the  world. 

Their  memories  are  Imperishable. 
Their  glorious  deeds  will  be  enshrined  in 
the  most  sacred  annals  of  our  history, 
and  in  the  hearts  of  our  people  as  long  as 
time  shall  endure,  and  every  one  who  lives 
in  this  great  country  must  recognize  that 
the  American  people  will  not  tolerate  dis- 
respect of  our  departed  heroes,  or  dis- 
respect for  the  living  Commander  in 
Chief  of  this  great  Nation. 

People  who  demean  themselves  in  such 
a  manner  must  expect  to  pay  a  heavy 
price  for  their  treasonable  talk  and  con- 
duct. 

I  would  like  to  commend  Colonel  Can- 
zona  for  his  strong,  powerful  speech  on 
Memorial  Day  and  I  am  sending  a  copy 
of  the  CowGREssioNJj.  Record  contain- 
ing excerpts  from  the  Clinton  Dally  Item 
and  my  own  remarks  to  him,  and  to  the 
Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps,  who 
will  be  proud,  I  am  sure,  to  know  of  the 
enthusiastic  response  to  his  fine  speech: 
Berlin  Spkajkib  Has  Praise  roR  War  Dead 
(By  Mary  Ellen  Matthew) 

("We  honor  these  men,  these  sacred  dead, 
because  they  served  us  well  In  simple  obe- 
dience to  a  nation  that  they  loved  and  re- 
spected." These  words  gave  true  meaning  to 
the  Memorial  Day  exercises  held  yesterday 
afternoon  at  the  South  Cemetery  In  Berlin.) 

Colonel  Nicholas  A.  Conzona,  commanding 
officer  ot  the  26th  Marines  In  Worcester,  re- 
cently returned  to  this  country  from  Viet- 
nam. His  speech  which  Included  th«  above 
quotation  gave  the  people  much  to  think 
about. 

Under  cloudy  skies,  members  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion,  the  Legion  Auxiliary,  Boy  Scouts, 
Cub  Scouts,  and  Olrl  Scouts  paraded  Into 
the  South  Cemetery  led  by  the  Tahanto  Re- 
gional High  School  Band. 

Oreetlngs  were  given  by  Commander  Ches- 
ter R.  Stone  of  the  H.  Wallace  Woodward  Post 
162  of  the  American  Legion  of  Berlin.  Rev. 
Howard  A.  Andrews,  chaplain  and  Lt.  Colonel, 
tr.S.  Army  Reserve  and  pastor  of  the  First 
Parish  Church  read  Col.  Logan's  General 
Orders  for  the  First  Memorial  Day  in  1868. 
Following  the  address  by  Col.  Canzona,  the 
Rev.  Phillip  McNamara  of  St.  Joseph's 
Church  of  Berlin  offered  prayer.  The  Legion 
Firing  Squad  gave  a  salute  to  the  dead  fol- 
lowed by  taps. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  program,  the 
parade  proceeded  up  Pleasant  Street  and  on 
to  the  Berlin  Memorial  School  for  the  follow- 
ing program: 

Tribute  by  Commander  Stone,  Prayer  by 
Legionnaire  Henry  A.  Nutting,  Placing  of 
wreaths  at  the  World  War  I  and  n  honor 
rolls  by  Legionaries  Harry  Bradley  and 
Chester  Cole,  a  salute  to  the  dead  by  the 
Legion  Firing  Squad  and  the  sounding  of 
taps. 

At  the  Old  Burying  Oround  in  the  center 
of  town,  the  Tahanto  Band  offered  a  selec- 
tion followed  by  the  recitation  of  the  Oettys- 
burg  Address  by  Boy  Scout  Robert  LevelUe. 
Commander  Stone  then  presented  the  Legion 
Oratory  Medal  to  Scout  Levellle.  Rev.  Fred- 
erick A.  Krackhardt  offered  prayer,  followed 
by  a  salute  to  the  dead  and  tape. 

The  Tahanto  Band  gave  a  concert  on  the 
Common  under  the  direction  of  Frederick  W. 
Cronln. 

Chief  Marshal  for  the  exercises  was  Francis 
E.  Underwood,  past  commander  of  the  Amer- 
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lean  Legion;  Honorary  Chief  Marshal  was 
Harry  F.  Bradley  and  Captain  of  the  Firing 
Squad  was  Bruce  Barter. 

Colonel  Canzona "s  speech  follows: 

Today  Is  a  time  set  aside  to  honor  the 
doad,  those  special  dead  who  in  life  fought 
our  nation's  wars.  It  makes  little  difference 
now  whether  they  fell  on  the  battlefield  in 
the  flower  of  youth  or  whether  they  returned 
home  to  die  in  later  years.  It  makes  little 
dlfferenoe  whether  they  fought  in  France, 
Africa,  Ouadalcanal,  Okinawa,  Korea  or  Viet- 
nam, whether  they  fought  on  land,  at  sea, 
or  in  the  air.  Or  whether  they  were  generals 
or  privates.  Nor  does  It  make  any  difference 
whether  they  were  white,  black  or  yellow. 
Death  Is  a  great  equalizer.  Now  all  of  them 
rest  m  peace,  away  from  the  ceaseless  tumult 
of  the  world  of  the  living. 

We  honor  these  men,  these  sacred  dead, 
because  they  served  us  well  in  simple  obedi- 
enc«  to  a  nation  that  they  loved  and  re- 
spected. A  nation  that  they  supported  when 
the  die  was  cast.  Greater  love  hath  no  man. 
These  were  Imperfect  men  who  fought  for 
the  imperfect  causes  of  an  imperfect  repub- 
lic. They  had  enough  common  sense  and 
faith  to  realize  that  the  nation  at  least  was 
headed  In  the  right  «*lrectloB.  As  a  result  of 
their  faith,  common  sense,  and  sacrifice, 
many  countries  and  millions  of  people  are 
free  today  who  might  otherwise  have  been 
enslaved  for  centuries. 

Because  of  the  simple  trust  and  obedience 
of  these  men.  our  nation  has  enjoyed  un- 
paralleled progress  and  freedom — so  much 
freedom  In  fact  that  conceivably  we  are  free 
enough  today  to  commit  national  suicide  a 
thousand  years  before  our  time. 

We  owe  a  special  debt  of  gratitude  to  these 
dead  because  they  conquered  fear,  self  pity 
and  selfishness.  ITiey  were  no  more  anxious 
to  die  than  you  or  I  or  any  other  citizen. 
They  must  have  been  haunted  occasionally 
by  the  same  loneliness,  doubts,  and  questions 
that  have  assailed  every  generation  of  Ameri- 
cans at  one  time  or  another.  Yet,  they  had 
the  strength  of  character  to  overcome  their 
trepidations  and  any  Inate  pettiness.  They 
did  not  demand  an  exhaustive  accounting 
from  the  nation  each  time  they  crossed  the 
line  Into  battle. 

Of  these  dead  that  we  honor,  relatively  few 
in  recent  times  fought  on  American  soil.  In 
furtherance  of  a  higher  responsibility,  a 
brighter  ideal,  they  carried  the  flag  to  dis- 
tant Islands,  Jungles,  plains,  mountains,  and 
deserts.  Yet.  no  foreign  nation  has  ever  lived 
In  subservience  to  the  United  States  as  a 
result  of  their  far-flung  campaigns.  On  the 
contrary,  and  in  full  Justification  of  their 
faith,  their  government  has  extended  to 
friends  and  enemies  alike  a  degree  of  com- 
passion and  generosity  never  before  exhibited 
In  the  annals  of  war.  So,  while  these  honor- 
able men  were  victors — and  they  had  every 
right  to  expect  victory  in  return  for  their 
sacrifice — they  were  not  conquerors  In  the 
classic  sense.  Their  most  vicious  enemies  of 
a  generation  ago  are  now  thriving  and  re- 
spected In  the  community  of  nations.  This 
fact  is  a  great  tribute  to  the  republic  in 
which  these  honored  dead  had  such  un- 
bounded faith. 

UTTER    DISMAY 

If  these  men  who  lie  at  rest  around  us 
could  rise  up  today,  they  assuredly  would 
look  around  In  utter  dismay.  No.  they  would 
not  be  shocked  by  dissent;  there  was  enough 
dissent  in  their  day  too.  But  they  Indeed 
would  be  appalled  at  the  manifestations  of 
dissent:  the  defiling  of  our  flag,  the  frenzied 
reviling  of  our  president  and  sacred  institu- 
tions, the  disintegration  of  a  moral  code  that 
is  4,000  years  old.  the  almost  capricious  de- 
fiance of  law  and  order. 

A  typical  cross-section  of  these  American 
dead  that  we  honor  were  officers  and  non- 
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commissioned  officers.  If  they  could  awaken 
and  rejoin  us,  they  would  bear  themselves 
taunted  and  branded  publicly  as  pigs  of  the 
establishment.  They  would  be  unable  to  set 
foot  on  many  campuses  without  being  sub- 
jected to  the  most  virulent  abuse. 

Fellow  Americans,  if  you  and  I  saw  this 
great  host  rise  up  from  this  hallowed  ground 
and  approach  us,  what  would  we  say  to  them 
In  the  light  of  today's  new  left  philosophy? 
Would  we  say  that  their  lives  and  sacrifices 
have  been  a  hocrlble  mistake?  That  the  re- 
public has  outlived  Us  usefulness?  That 
America  indeed  has  made  no  significant 
progress  or  contribution?  That  for  almost 
two  hundred  years  the  United  States  has 
m  actuality  been  a  gigantic  fraud?  That 
there  la  no  standard  of  decency,  dignity,  re- 
spect and  obedience  that  a  Democracy  can 
expect  of  Its  people?  That  Communist 
tyranny  is  right  because  America  Is  Irrevoc- 
ably wrong?  Would  we  tell  the  risen  dead 
that  this  nation's  policy  is  not,  after  all, 
Inextricably  rooted  In  history  and  Justice  but 
Is  only  an  arbitrary,  brutal  exercise  In  wealth 
and  power? 

If  the  republic  for  which  these  men  fought 
Is  manifestly  so  evil  and  repugnant  that  we 
could  say  such  things  to  the  assembled  dead, 
then  perhaps  we  as  people  should  continue 
our  breastbeatlng  until  we  sink  into 
oblivion — or  are  pushed  into  It.  If,  with  a 
clear  conscience  we  could  now  stand  over 
others  and  desecrate  American  flags,  if  over 
still  others  we  could  unfurl  and  venerate 
eaemy  flags — If  indeed  the  United  States  is 
■o  foul  that  we  could  commit  snob  abom- 
inations with  a  clear  conscience  and  not  out 
of  sheer  Idiocy — ^then  we  as  a  nation  woiild 
have  to  admit  to  a  complete  Inversion  of 
values:  which  is  to  say  that  the  evolution  of 
this  great  republic  has  been  a  blight  on  man- 
kind. 

Now,  if  we  do  not  have  the  conviction  and 
stomach  to  so  profane  the  dead,  then  neither 
should  we  profane  the  living.  It  is  essentially 
Indecent  and  irrational  by  any  standards  to 
call  a  man  \  pig  while  he  lives,  then  im- 
mediately canonlEe  him  when  he  dies.  It  Is 
grossly  inconsistent  and  unfair  to  divorce 
the  causes  for  which  these  men  died  from  a 
national  policy  that  was  born  out  of  these 
causes.  It  is  a  monumental  perversion  of 
Justice  to  expect  one  generation  to  die  for 
the  nag  and  allow  another  to  drag  it  through 
the  gutter. 

In  years  gone  by,  it  was  always  the  custom, 
when  a  friend  died,  to  send  a  remembrance 
of  flowers.  In  recent  years,  many  bereaved 
families  have  requested  Instead  that  dona- 
tions be  made  to  noble  institutions  such  as 
the  Heart  Fund.  Cancer  Fund,  hospitals,  or 
cultural  centers.  Perhaps  oa  the  solemn  oc- 
casion of  Memorial  Day,  1970,  we,  as  a  nation 
could  make  a  practical  request  of  ourselves. 
We  could  remember  our  dead  not  merely  with 
flowers  and  ceremony,  but  with  the  visible 
contribution  of  a  life  of  selfishness,  patriot- 
ism, and  faith.  We  could  thus  vindicate  the 
deaths  of  these  great  men  and  the  high  pur- 
pose of  this  republic.  We  can  begin  today  by 
silently  reaffirming  our  allegiance,  so  that 
tomorrow  we  can  move  forward  onoe  again 
with  tradltloaal  unity,  pride,  and  courage 
If  we  owe  anything  at  all  to  America's  dead, 
we  owe  them  at  least  this  much. 


HON.  JOHN  C.  KUNKEL 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BYRNE 

or   FKKNSTI.VANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  27.  1970 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  It  was  with  deep  personal  regret 
and  a  sense  of  loss  that  I  learned  of  the 
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death  of  a  long-timo  Member  of  this 
House  and  an  old  and  dear  personal 
friend,  John  C.  Kimkel. 

For  nine  tCiins — 18  years — John 
Kunkel  ably  and  actively  represented 
(he  old  16th  District  of  Pennsylvania 
until  1966,  when  reapportionment  wiped 
out  and  divided  his  constituency. 

I  met  John  Kunkel  when  I  was  elected 
to  the  83d  Congress.  He  was  already  a 
veteran  by  then;  but  despite  his  heavy 
schedule,  he  was  always  ready  with 
advice  or  assistance  for  a  freshman 
congressman. 

Although  we  sat  across  the  aisle  from 
each  other,  and  indeed  we  did  dif[er  on 
many  issues — we  worked  long  and  hard 
together  for  specific  projects  destined  to 
aid  our  Nation  and  our  Commonwealth. 

I  am  sure  this  body  Joins  me  in  extend- 
ing the  slncerest  condolences  to  his 
bereaved  family. 


HELPING  BOOST  SMALL  BUSINESS 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF  MASSACHtTGETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTAHVES 

Wednesday,  July  29.  1970 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr,  Speaker,  critics  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  have 
never  been  in  short  supply.  They  are  still 
busy  nitpicking  and  complaining  about 
what  must  surely  be  one  of  the  most  con- 
structive efforts  this  Government  has 
ever  imdertaken  to  help  the  so-called 
little  fellow  share  the  benefits  of  the  free 
enterprise  system.  That  Is  what  the  Small 
Business  Administration  is  all  about.  I 
submit  for  publication  in  the  Rzcord, 
therefore,  an  interview  with  SBA's  Ad- 
ministrator Hilary  Sandoval,  Jr.,  in  the 
current  issue  of  the  Republican  Congres- 
sional Committee's  weekly  newsletter, 
which  sets  forth  the  facts : 

Helping    Boost    Small    Business — and    the 
American   Dream 

Mr.  Sandoval,  what  role  is  SBA  plaj/ing  in 
the  Pretident's  efforts  to  promote  business 
opportunity   for   disadvantaged   Americaru? 

SBA  Is  on  the  front  line  when  it  comes  to 
minority  enterprise  and  expanded  oppor- 
tunities. After  a  decade  of  attempted  politi- 
cal and  sociological  solutions  to  poverty  and 
social  ills,  the  people — and  the  Govern- 
ment— are  finally  realizing  that  perhaps  the 
surest  way  of  getting  disadvantaged  groups 
Into  the  American  mainstream  is  through 
the  free-enterprise   system. 

Following  presidential  directives,  we  have 
stepped  up  our  assistance  programs  in  the 
field  of  minority  enterprise. 

For  example,  in  1969  we  nearly  doubled  our 
volume  of  minority  loans.  This  doesn't  mean 
that  SBA  has  become  a  purely  minority- 
oriented  agency.  Far  from  it.  However,  we  are 
convinced  that  we  can  and  should  do  our 
share  In  taking  disadvantaged  p>eople  off  the 
relief  rolls  and  getting  them  back  into  the 
free  marketplace. 

Bow  will  you  reach  this  goal? 

By  striving  for  greater  economic  parity — 
equality  of  opportunity.  The  identifiable 
minorities  of  this  country  run  to  about  15 
or  20  percent  of  the  population,  depending 
on  which  estimate  you  use.  Tet  this  16  to  20 
percent  of  the  population  owns  only  2.9  per- 
cent of  the  businesses  and  holds  less  than 
one  half  of  l  percent  of  the  assets.  These 
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figures  are  not  precise.  But  even  allowing  for 
a  wide  margin  of  error,  it  is  obvious  that 
our  economic  system  is  not  living  up  to  its 
promise  In  this  important  area. 

What  are  some  of  SBA's  specific  programs 
for  minority  enterprise? 

They  take  many  forms.  There  are,  of 
course,  the  standard  loan  and  assistance  pro- 
grams, and  management  training  to  help 
develop  skill  and  efficiency  once  a  business  Is 
btigun.  We  have  aJso  begun  a  series  of  Minor- 
ity Enterprise  Small  Business  Investment 
Corporations. 

These  private  corporations,  working  in  co- 
operation with  SBA,  help  to  fund,  counsel 
and  develop  new  businesses  around  the  coun- 
try. Leading  big  businesses,  such  as  General 
Motors,  have  Joined  with  us  in  establishing 
these  corporations  to  provide  the  disad- 
vantaged entrepreneur  with  the  know-how 
and  the  Investment  capital  it  takes  to  get 
ahead. 

How  about  Government  contracts — about 
channeling  them  to  minority  firms? 

We  have  been  given  authority  to  choose 
eligible  subcontractors  for  select  Govern- 
ment contracts  for  goods  and  service.  Since 
our  business  development  program  was 
started  in  June  of  1960,  we  have  awarded 
over  $28  million  In  Federal  subcontracts  to 
minority-oriented  businesses. 

As  Administrator,  you  have  stressed  the 
importance  of  non-financial  aid  to  small 
business.  Have  you  been  able  to  put  this 
into  practice? 

Two  of  the  programs  I  am  proudest  of  fall 
into  this  category. 

SCORE  stands  for  Service  Corps  of  Retired 
Executives.  Its  members  are  retired  men  and 
women  who  have  been  successful  in  their 
fields  and  who  are  now  willing  to  help  others 
help  themselves. 

They  have  pulled  many  struggling  small 
flrma  out  of  the  red  by  introducing  basic, 
professional  techniques  and  know-how.  Their 
services  are  free.  SCORE  has  been  so  success- 
ful that  I  recently  authorized  doubling  Its 
size  from  8,400  to  6,800  volunteers. 

AOB  stands  for  Active  Corps  of  Executives. 
It's  a  new  program  we  came  up  with  after 
SOORE  proved  so  successful.  There's  one 
major  difference:  ACE  volunteers  are  all  ac- 
tive executives  in  private  industry,  who  take 
time  off  to  participate.  We  have  already  re- 
cruited 1,400  of  these  successful,  dynamic 
businessmen. 

You've  been  in  office  for  over  a  year  now. 
What  was  the  most  serious  problem  you  had 
to  face  as  a  newcomer  taking  control  of  a 
Federal  agency? 

Shortly  after  I  took  the  oath  of  office,  I 
discovered  that  some  Mafia-linked  firms  had 
obtained  SBA  loans  under  post  regimes.  I 
was  shocked  to  learn  that  at  least  four  pre- 
vious Administrators  knew  about  these  loans 
but  did  nothing. 

How  deep  was  the  involvement? 

Percentagewise,  it  was  microscopic.  Only 
a  small  number  of  Mafia-linked  loans  were 
made.  But  as  far  as  I'm  concerned,  one  dollar 
of  taxpayers'  money  in  underworld  hands  is 
too  much. 

We  have  rooted  them  out  wherever  this 
was  possible  under  the  law.  Already,  two 
loans  have  been  shut  down  and  collected  in 
full  m  New  York  and  another  two  In  Chi- 
cago— all  with  interest. 

We  have  also  made  over  40  reforms  In  loan 
procedures  to  avoid  any  backsliding. 

Whafs  the  future  for  small  business?  Isn't 
it  slowly  but  surely  losing  its  place  in  the 
economy? 

I  don't  believe  so.  I  see  a  great  future  for 
small  business  in  this  country.  But  like  all 
vital,  growing  things,  small  business  must 
ke^  In  step  with  the  times  and  maintain 
a  keen,  competitive  edge. 

I  know  the  heartaches  and  the  satisfac- 
tion that  can  come  with  running  a  small 
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business.  Every  small  business  Is  someone's 
personal  version  of  the  American  Dream.  It 
Is  a  dream  full  of  vigor  and  promise  for  our 
country's  future. 


MYLAI  INVESTIGATION 


HON.  JOHN  BUCHANAN 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  29,  1970 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
port of  the  House  Armed  Services  Inves- 
tigating Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  on  the  mvestigation 
of  the  Mylai  incident  has  received  con- 
siderable attention  and  created  great  in- 
terest since  the  subcommittee  released  its 
report  2  weeks  ago. 

Our  colleagues  assigned  to  the  Special 
Armed  Services  Subcommittee  are  to  be 
commended  for  the  manner  in  which 
they  handled  their  tough  assignment. 
The  final  determination  of  blame  was 
studiously  avoided  by  the  subcommittee 
in  order  not  to  prejudice  the  findings  of 
duly  constituted  courts  martial  and  other 
legal  proceedings. 

Those  of  us  in  Alabama  are  particular- 
ly proud  of  the  active  participation  and 
leadership  in  this  important  matter  of 
our  distinguished  colleague,  Mr.  Dickin- 
son. 

He  has,  once  again,  demonstrated  his 
value  not  only  to  the  people  of  his  dis- 
trict and  our  State,  but  to  the  Nation 
as  well. 

I  think  you  will  find  the  following  re- 
print from  the  Rbcord.  plus  other  articles 
and  editorials  highly  interesting,  as  I  did. 
I  commend  the  text  of  these  editorials 
and  articles  to  my  colleagues,  and  I  re- 
spectfully urge  you  to  read  them  At  this 
time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  insert 
these  materials ; 

Report  or  Special  SuBcoMMrrrEE  on  Mtlai 
Investicatiok 

(Mr.  Dickinson  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  In- 
clude an  editorial.) 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Mr.  Speaker.  Just  last  week 
the  special  subcommittee  on  the  Mylal  In- 
vestigation made  its  report.  Once  again,  it 
proved  to  be  very  newsworthy  and  wajs  car- 
ried by  the  wire  services  across  the  country. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very  proud  to  have  served 
on  this  committee  because  I  feel  we  have  per- 
formed a  very  valuable  function. 

Mr.  Weaker,  I  cannot  help  but  be  con- 
cerned that  the  American  people  will  view 
the  United  States  as  "the  bad  guy"  in  this 
instance,  but  it  was  one  Instance.  It  was  news 
becatise  it  was  unique,  because  It  was  differ- 
ent. A  tragedy  of  this  nature  is  not  the  policy 
of  this  country,  and  It  has  not  been  our  policy 
In  the  past.  Yet  it  seems  that  the  news  media 
and  the  public  In  general  are  either  unaware 
or  unconcerned  about  the  atrocities  x)m- 
mltted  by  the  North  Vietnamese  regularly. 

Just  prior  to  the  Mylal  Incident,  In  a  place 
called  Hue,  over  4,000  South  Vietnamese  were 
systematically  slaughtered,  many  of  them 
burled  in  mass  graves,  their  hands  tied  be- 
hind them.  Whole  families  were  eradicated. 
The  fact  that  over  4.000  human  beings  were 
slaughtered,  was  not  even  deemed  particu- 
larly newsworthy  by  the  media  around  the 
world. 
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In  1  month.  In  a  Soutb  Vietnam  village, 
tne  Vletcong  went  In  with  namethrowera  and 
burned  to  death  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
In  that  village,  over  200.  Bodies  were  stacked 
like  cordwood.  These  things  did  not  get  play 
In  the  press,  and  they  did  not  hit  the  con- 
science of  the  public  for  some  strange  rea- 
son. I  am  ttred  of  the  Amerlcasji  always  be- 
ing picked  as  the  heavy-handed  boy  In 
Vietnam  when  It  is  the  practice  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  the  Vletoong  to  commit  these 
atrocities  with  premeditated  regularity.  At 
this  time  I  would  like  to  include  an  editorial 
from  the  Sunday,  June  28,  1970,  Issue  of  the 
Birmingham  News.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
read  the  editorial  opinion  of  James  E.  Jacob- 
son.  It  win  be  well  worth  the  few  minutes 
It  takes. 

[From  the  BU-mlngham   (Ala.)   News, 

June  38.  1970) 

Tbm  LasaoK  ov  Hoz 

Uncounted  columns  of  words  have  be«n 
written  and  uncounted  feet  of  television 
film  have  been  devoted  to  the  alleged  mas- 
sacre of  Vietnamese  villagers  at  Uy  Lai. 

But  ocie  is  hard  to  find  a  mention  of  the 
grisly  story  of  Hue,  where  the  bodies  ot 
more  than  6,000  victims  of  Communist  "lib- 
eration" have  been  recovered  from  mass 
graves. 

The  story  of  Bue  Is  recounted  in  detail  in 
a  study  written  some  months  sigo  by  Douglas 
Pike,  a  career  official  of  the  VS.  Information 
Agency  and  the  author  of  books  which  have 
established  him  as  perhaps  this  country's 
top  expert  on  the  Viet  Cong. 

Even  more  chilling  than  the  story  of  what 
happened  at  Rue  when  the  city  was  cap- 
tured by  the  North  Vietnamese  In  the  1968 
Tet  oSenslve  is  Pike's  conclusion  that  as 
many  as  three  million  people  might  suffer  a 
similar  fate  if  the  Communists  are  permitted 
to  win  a  decisive  victory  in  South  Vietnam. 

Those  in  this  country  who  have  urged  a 
U.S.  pull-out  have  tried  to  dismiss  the  sug- 
gestion that  a  bloodbath  would  follow  a 
Communist  victory  aa  propaganda  by  the 
"hawks"  to  keep  us  in  the  war. 

Hue  Is  uncooafortable  proof  that  the  fears 
have  a  baals  In  reality.  Maybe  that's  why  It's 
so  studiously  Ignored. 

When  the  Communists  took  the  city.  Pike 
wrote,  they  began  a  systematic  liquidation 
of  those  considered  unfriendly.  They  were 
rounded  up  and  machine-gunned — the  more 
fortunate  ones.  Some  were  tortured  and 
burled  alive. 

After  th«  elimination  of  individuals  whose 
names  were  on  their  death  list,  bbe  Viet 
Cong  assassination  squads  which  surfaced 
after  the  North  Vietnamese  took  the  city  be< 
gan  to  move  against  "social  negatives" — ^that 
is.  those  who  were  deemed  potentially  dan- 
gerous not  because  of  who  they  were,  indi- 
vidually, but  because  of  the  places  they  held 
In  the  community. 

.  .  Killing  la  some  Instances  was  done 
by  family  unit,"  Pike  wrote.  "In  one  well 
documented  case  during  this  period,  a  squad 
with  a  death  order  entered  the  home  of  a 
prominent  community  leader  and  shot  him. 
his  wife,  his  married  son  and  daughter-in- 
law,  bis  young  unmarried  daughter,  a  male 
and  female  servant  and  their  baby  The  family 
cat  was  strangled;  ttae  family  fish  scooped 
out  of  the  flsbbowl  and  toased  on  the  floor. 
When  the  Communists  left,  no  life  remained 
In  the  house.  A  'social  unit'  had  been 
eliminated  " 

Multiply  that  by  the  times  It  would  haptpen 
In  every  town  and  village  and  hamlet  in 
South  Vietnam  If  the  Communlats  prevail. 

But  Americans  might  never  know  about  it, 
and  thus  their  consciences  need  not  bother 
Xhem — or  so  some  seem  to  think. 

One  of  the  Communists'  first  acts.  Pike 
said,  would  be  to  clear  all  foreigners,  espe- 
cially the  Western  reporters,  out  of  South 
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Vietnam:  "A  curtain  of  Ignorance  would  de- 
scend. Then  would  begin  a  night  of  long 
knives  .  .  .  But  little  of  this  would  be  known 
abroad.  The  Communists  In  Vietnam  would 
create  a  silence. 

"The  world  would  call  it  peace." 

The  Communists  loon't  prevail.  If  they 
must  depend  upon  a  military  victory  to  do 
so.  But  In  South  Vietnam  and  In  Cambodia 
their  capacity  for  waging  big  unit  war  has 
been  drastically  reduced.  This,  Pike  predicts, 
will  motivate  them  to  turn  more  to  the 
strategy  of  terror,  with  an  eye  on  the  impact 
they  can  have  on  wavering  public  opinion 
in  America,  In  the  hope  that  the  American 
people  will  lose  their  stomach  for  going  on. 

Vletnamlzatlon  can  succeed,  giving  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  a  fighting  chance 
to  survive  the  Communists'  attempt  to  Im- 
pose their  rule,  and  thus  to  escape  the  fate 
of  the  6.000  at  Hue.  Then,  perhaps,  peace  can 
be  achieved 

Are  Americans  really  prepared  to  live  with 
the  other  kind  of  "peace"  which  Hue  fore- 
bodes? 

Douglas  Pike  wrote: 

"Apparently  (the  massacre  at  Hue)  made 
no  impact  on  the  world's  mind  or  conscience. 
For  there  was  no  agonized  outcry.  No  demon- 
strations at  North  Vietnamese  embassies 
around  the  world.  Lord  Russell  did  not  send 
his  'war  crimes  tribunal'  to  Hue  to  take 
evidence  and  indict.  In  a  tone  beyond  bitter- 
ness, the  p>eople  there  will  tell  you  that  the 
world  does  not  know  what  happened  in  Hue, 
or  if  it  does,  does  not  care." 

We  believe  some  do  care. 
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[Prom  the  Birmlnfi^am   (Ala.)    News,  July 

16.  1970] 

Mtlai 

The  final  determination  of  what  exactly 
happened  at  My  Lai  and  who  Is  to  blam«  for 
It  will  be  made  by  duly  constituted  courts 
martial,  and  we  would  not  preeimie  1x>  make 
preju<lgment8. 

Neither  did  the  House  subcommittee — in- 
cluding Bep.  William  Dickinson  of  Alabama — 
which  hae  been  investigating  My  Lai  make 
any  such  prejudgments.  It  studiously 
avoided  tbam  in  order  not  to  prejudice  later 
legal  proceedings. 

But  the  subcommittee  did  issue  a  grim 
report  that  "a  tragedy  of  nuajor  propor- 
tions" did.  Indeed,  occur;  and  that  further- 
more the  events  of  that  day  were  the  object 
of  a  calculated  cover-up  attempt  by  the  Army 
at  many  levels. 

Both  findings  are  disturbing.  But  the  sub* 
coQunlttee  members  are  due  commendation 
for  accepting  what  most  assuredly  has  been 
an  unhappy  responsibility,  doing  their  Job 
conscientiously  and  reporting  their  findings 
unfilnchlngly. 

Anything  resembling  a  whitewash  Job  or 
another  stab  at  the  kind  of  cover-up  the  sub- 
conunittae  says  the  Army  attempted  earlier 
would  have  been  a  disservice  If  the  facts 
pointed  in  the  opposite  direction,  as  the  re- 
port says  they  do.  The  soft-pedaling  itself 
would  be  used  by  anti-war  and  anti-Ameri- 
can propagandists  to  magnify  the  story  even 
larger. 

These  men  are  not  fluttery  doves;  if  any- 
thing, they  line  up  on  the  hawkish  side.  Com- 
ing from  them,  the  rep)art  assumes  particular 
impact. 

At  the  same  time — precisely  because  It 
doe$  ring  honeatly — the  report  might  give 
circulation  to  some  balancing  points  which 
thoee  who  have  seized  on  the  tragedy  to  dis- 
credit America  and  try  to  force  an  American 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam  conveniently  Ig- 
nore. 

For  the  subcommittee  took  careful  pains 
to  say  that  while  My  Lai  cannot  and  must 
not  be  condoned,  what  happened  there  still 
Is  the  exception  to  the  general  rule  of 
American  conduct. 


The  comnUttee  noted  that  what  happened 
was  "wrong  and  .  .  .  foreign  to  the  normal 
character  and  actions  of  our  military 
foccee" — BO  much  so.  In  fact,  that  it  raises 
a  question  {u  to  the  legal  sanity  at  the  time 
of  the  men  involved.  'The  point  being  rcUsed 
is  whether,  under  certain  circumstances  un- 
der combat  conditions,  scddlers  oonld  suffer 
behavioral  lapses  for  v^lch  they  cannot  be 
held  responsible. 

The  report  made  it  clear  that  not  all 
American  OIs,  not  all  the  men  in  the  units 
Involved,  and  not  even  all  the  men  who  were 
members  of  the  fateful  mission  that  day  can 
be  blamed  for  what  took  place. 

That  is  a  key  point:  That  while  tragedies 
like  the  one  which  apparently  did  occur  at 
My  Lai  are  sickening,  they  represent  only  a 
fraction  of  the  story  of  American  men  In 
Vietnam.  Far  more  men  serve  honorably  and 
bravely,  many  of  them  going  far  beyond 
the  call  of  duty  to  contribute  personally  to 
efforts  to  help  the  Vietnamese  people  Improve 
their  lives.  But  their  side  of  the  story  is 
seldom  told. 


[From  the  Montgomery  Alabama  Journal. 

July  17, 1970) 

Wsax  THK  MkN  AT  Mtuu  Insane? 

It  seems  that  every  government  agency, 
military  or  otherwise,  which  conducts  an  in- 
quiry into  the  My  Lai  affair  oomee  up  with 
the  sad  conclusion  that  a  horrible  spectacle 
took  pltite  In  that  small  South  Vietnamese 
village  on  the  f»teful  day  o<  March  16,  1068. 

The  Army  itself  long  ago  faced  this  un- 
pleasant fact.  During  the  past  few  days,  a 
ffubconunlttee  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Oommittee  came  to  the  same  conclusion.  The 
committee  is  headed  by  South  Carolina's  Bep. 
h.  MeiMlel  Rivers,  one  who  coiild  hardly  be 
charaeterioed  as  anUmiUtarj. 

Only  general  oonclusions  of  the  Investiga- 
tion have  been  releaaed.  fK)  far,  but  Congress- 
men who  heard  some  90  or  more  witnesses 
leave  little  doubt  as  to  their  state  of  shock. 
Montgomery's  Rep.  Bill  Dickinson,  a  member 
of  tM  coznmittee,  told  a  news  conference 
that  he  Is  convinced  that  100  olvlllans  were 
herded  together  and  killed  deliberateay  and 
without  regard  to  age  9r  sex. 

Anyone  faintly  aware  of  Oongreaaman  Dick- 
inson's record  knows  full  well  be  would  not 
make  such  an  observation  based  on  scant  or 
dnblouB  evidence. 

Despite  such  findings,  we  see  continuing 
evidence  that  the  general  public  cant  believe 
or  won't  believe,  that  My  Lai  occutred  or 
that  If  It  did  occur,  our  boys  can't  be  held 
re^mnaible.  Only  within  the  past  few  days 
a  small  towii  in  Texas,  the  hometown  of  one 
of  thoee  accused  of  the  massacre,  made  pl»ns 
to  hold  a  hero's  homecoming  for  Its  native 
son. 

This  Is  the  sort  of  spastic  reaction  we  could 
do  without.  It  Is  no  more  proper  to  absolve 
without  evidence  than  to  convict  without 
evidence. 

Another  subcommittee  member,  Louisiana's 
Rep.  F.  Edward  Egbert — another  congress- 
Blonal  supporter  of  the  military  for  many 
years — ^was  so  moved  by  what  he  heard  at  the 
secret  hearings  that  he  feels  the  enly  re- 
course for  the  accused  soldiers  would  be  a 
plea  of  mass  Insanity,  claiming  that  they 
were  so  Intoxicated  by  war  infiuence  that 
they  cannot  be  held  accountable  for  what 
they  did. 

Some  may  find  H6bert'a  suggestion  aa  set- 
ting the  groTindwork  for  a  national  cop-out 
and  whitewash  of  My  Lai.  But  there  is  never- 
theless an  element  of  truth  in  whaA  Hebert 
says. 

The  history  of  the  company  principally 
Involved  in  the  alleged  massacre  is  not  a 
pretty  one.  Several  of  its  officers  were  the  type 
people  who  would  ordinarily  be  called  "mis- 
fits."  Further,    the   company   had    endured 
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many  weeks  of  bitter  frustration  as  they 
pursued  an  elusive  foe.  Several  popular  mem- 
bers of  the  company  had  been  killed.  A  sense 
of  rage  and  desire  for  vengence  clearly  per- 
vaded the  company  when  It  descended  upon 
the  village  on  the  fateful  day. 

Throughout  legal  history,  a  definition  of 
sanity  has  been  elusive  and  subject  to  con- 
tinuing change.  But  legal  questions  aside, 
there  is  clearly  something  wrong  with  our 
definition  of  sanity  if  the  acts  said  to  have 
been  committed  at  My  Lai  were  committed 
by  "sane"  men. 

It  Is  Important  that  the  country  not  lose 
its  sanity  as  well  as  we  get  on  with  the  messy 
job  of  dealing  with  the  aoeused  of  My  Lai. 

[From  the  Congressional  Quarterly  Weekly 

Report,  July  17,  1970] 

House  Pankl  Charges  "Covkk-Up"  or  Mtlaz 

Massacrx 

A  special  four-man  House  Armed  Services 
Subcommittee  which  Invecrtigated  the  My  Lai 
incident  for  seven  months  charged  July  15 
that  a  massive  smd  planned  "cover-up"  had 
suppressed  Information  about  the  kUllng  of 
Vietnamese  civilians  by  U.S.  forces  in  1968. 

In  Its  S3-page  report,  the  panel  also  raised  a 
question  about  the  sanity  of  the  U.a.  service- 
men involved  and  was  highly  critical  of  what 
it  called  a  lack  of  Army  cooperation  during 
the  investigation. 

Concerning  the  alleged  killing  of  civilians 
by  U.S.  soldiers,  the  panel  observed  the  inci- 
dent "was  GO  wrong  and  so  foreign  to  the  nor- 
mal character  and  actions  of  our  military 
forces  as  to  immediately  raise  a  question  as 
to  the  legal  sanity  at  that  time  of  those  men 
involved."  More  than  20  U.S.  Army  enlisted 
men  and  officers  have  bean  charged  with  vari- 
ous offenses  arising  out  of  the  My  Lai  Inci- 
dent. 

The  Subcommittee  r^wrt  made  recommen- 
dations to  require  a  test  of  sanity  in  military 
capital  offenses,  prevent  dissemination  of 
pre-oourt-martial  publicity  or  information, 
permit  the  prosecution  of  former  servicemen 
for  military  offenses  and  to  require  independ- 
ent investigations  of  atrocity  charges.  The 
members  of  the  Sub-committee.  Representa- 
tives F.  Edward  Hebert  (D-La.),  Samuel  & 
Stratton  (D-N.Y.),  Charles  S.  Gubeer  (H^ 
CaUf.)  and  WUUam  L.  Dickinson  (D-Ala.), 
said  they  would  press  for  legislation  to  im- 
plement their  recommendatiooB. 

iJc/ere»ces. — Weekly  Report  p.  1218.  1110. 
779.  397,  287,  190.  67:  1969  Weekly  Report 
p.  2648,  2686,  2646,  2464.  2383. 

Following  is  a  partial  transcript  of  the 
Subcommittee's  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions. 

TOiPINOS    and    CONCLtrSIONS 

There  is  no  question  but  that  a  tragedy  of 
major  proportions  Involving  unarmed  Viet- 
namese, not  in  uniform,  occvured  at  My  Lai  4 
on  March  16.  1968,  as  a  result  of  military  op- 
erations of  unite  of  the  Amerlcal  Division. 

This  matter  was  promptly  reported,  at 
least  in  part,  to  the  Task  Force  Commander, 
the  Commander  of  the  11th  Brigade,  the 
Commander  of  "B"  Company,  123rd  Aero 
Scouts,  the  Commander  of  the  123rd  Aviation 
Battalion,  the  Division  Artillery  Chaplain, 
the  Division  Chaplain,  the  Division  8 — 6.  the 
Division  Chief  of  Staff,  an  Assistant  Division 
Commander,  and  the  Commander  of  the 
Amerlcal  Division.  There  Is  also  testimony 
that  the  Third  Marine  Amphiblovis  Force 
(HI  MAF)  received  sufficient  Information 
about  this  incident  to  have  reported  it  to 
the  Military  Assistance  Command  VieiAam 
(MACV). 

"The  matter  was  also  reported  to  the  U.S. 
Intelligence  Community,  composed  of  clvlUan 
and  military  advisers,  to  the  South  Viet- 
namese Son  Tlnh  District  Chief,  and  to  the 
Province  Chief  of  Quang  Ngal  Provlnoo. 
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Although  there  were  three  reporting  chan- 
nels that  should  have  brought  the  My  Lai 
allegations  to  the  attention  of  ni  MAF.  there 
is  no  evidence  that  two  of  these  channels 
did  80,  and  the  third  channel  functioned 
inadequately. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  My  Lai  aUega- 
tlons  were  reported  to  MACV,  although  di- 
rectives m  effect  at  that  time  made  such  re- 
porting mandatory  on  the  part  of  all  military 
and  staff  personnel  having  knowledge  of.  or 
receiving  a  report  of,  such  an  Incident.  Com- 
manders and  MACV  staff  sections  had  a  spe- 
cial obligation  in  this  respect. 

It  could  reasonably  be  concluded  that 
responsible  officers  of  the  Amerlcal  Division 
and  11th  Brigade  failed  to  make  adequate, 
timely  investigation  and  report  of  the  My  Lai 
allegations. 

An  Army  photographer  and  an  Army  re- 
porter, both  assigned  to  the  Brigade  Public 
Information  Office,  were  designated  to  acoom- 
pcuiy  the  Task  Force  Barker  operation  at 
My  Lai  on  March  16.  1968.  Although  both 
men  have  been  quoted  extensively  on  the 
My  Lai  incident  since  leaving  the  service, 
the  Subcommittee  has  found  no  evidence 
that  either  man.  whUe  serving  In  uniform, 
made  any  report  of  atrocities,  or  that  the 
photographer  turned  in  to  the  Army  any 
pictures  of  atrocities. 

On  the  afternoon  of  March  16,  1968,  an 
order  was  given  by  radio  to  the  Commander 
of  "C  '  Company  of  Task  Force  Barker  to 
return  to  My  Lai  4  that  day  to  determine  the 
sex,  age  and  cause  of  death  of  those  civil- 
ians killed.  That  order  was  immediately 
countermanded  by  the  Commander  of  the 
Amerlcal  Division,  who  was  monitoring  the 
frequency  on  which  the  order  was  trans- 
mitted. He  testified  that  he  did  so  for  tacti- 
cal reasons.  However,  there  Is  no  evidence 
that  American  troops  ever  returned  to  My 
Lai  4  for  the  above  purpose,  although  the 
Situation  Reports  for  March  17,  1968,  in- 
dicate that  elements  of  both  "A"  and  "C" 
Companies  were  in  the  Immediate  vicinity  of 
My  Lai  4  on  that  date  and  aw>arently  could 
have  easily  made  such  an   investigation. 

It  can  reasonably  be  concluded  that  the 
My  Lai  matter  was  "covered  up"  within  the 
Amerlcal  Division  and  by  the  District  and 
Province  Advisory  Teams. 

To  keep  the  My  Lai  matter  bottled  up 
within  the  Amerlcal  Division  and  the  Dis- 
trict and  Province  Advisory  teams  required 
the  concerted  action  or  inaction  on  the  part 
of  so  many  individuals  that  It  would  be  un- 
reasonable to  conclude  that  this  dereliction 
of  duty  was  without  plan  or  direction. 

A  number  of  witnesses  testified  under  oath 
with  respect  to  the  existence  of  investigative 
reports,  statements,  affidavits,  correspond- 
ence and  other  documents  relative  to  the 
My  Lai  incident.  If  they  ever  existed,  vir- 
tually all  such  records  have  now  disappeared. 
Only  one  copy  of  the  so-called  "Henderson 
Report"  has  been  found.  It  had  not  been 
kept  in  the  files,  but  was  hidden  In  the  desk 
drawer  of  the  Brigade  Intelligence  Sergeant 
on  Instructions  of  his  Immediate  superior. 

There  Is  evidence  that  officers  and  en- 
listed men  of  the  Amerlcal  Division  and  11th 
Brigade  were  Informed,  directly  or  Indirect- 
ly, that  the  My  Lai  operation  was  being  in- 
vestigated, and,  therefore,  were  Instructed 
that  they  should  not  speculate  on,  or  discuss 
the  matter,  p>endlng  completion  of  that  in- 
vestigation. While  normally  this  might  be 
considered  proper  procedure,  this  warning, 
coupled  with  the  failure  of  the  Division  or 
Brigade  to  conduct  any  meaningful  investi- 
gation, tends  to  substantiate  the  charge  of 
"cover  up." 

Although  the  Intelligence  Conununlty  at 
all  times  during  1968-69  had  numerous  In- 
dlvldusJs,  both  civilian  and  military,  sta- 
tioned in  close  proximity  to  My  Lai  4.  they 
deny  having  learned  anything  In  more  than 
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a  year  and  a  half  which  would  have  caused 
them  to  believe  that  anything  untoward 
had  happened  in  that  hamlet  on  March  16, 
1968.  Documentary  evidence,  however,  estab- 
lished that  one  organization  attached  to  an 
intelligence  agency  had  a  report  as  early  as 
March  18th.  aUeglng  the  kiumg  of  civiaans 
at  Son  My. 

Our  Intelligence  personnel,  whom  one 
might  reasonably  expect  to  be  able  to  detect 
or  verify  an  incident  of  such  magnitude,  ^- 
parently  saw  fit  to  dismiss  all  allegations  con- 
cerning It  as  communist  propaganda,  al- 
though most  of  these  allegations,  which  came 
to  them  through  the  South  Vietnamese  of- 
ficials, were  specific  as  to  time,  place  and 
units  Involved.  Failure  to  fully  investigate 
and  report  these  allegations  to  high  au- 
thority raises  a  serious  question  as  to  the  re- 
liability and  iisefulness  of  our  Intelligence 
activities  in  this  area. 

There  was  a  surprising  and  almost  unbe- 
lievable lack  of  recollection  on  the  part  of 
naany  of  the  Subcommittee  witnesses  whose 
responsibility  to  investigate  the  original  My 
LaI  allegations  should  have  caused  a  more 
lasting  Impression  on  their  minds  as  to  the 
Incidents  and  events  Involved. 

The  ground  troops  involved  in  the  action 
at  My  Lai  4  had  been  in  Vietnam  less  than 
four  months,  but  during  that  time  had  re- 
ceived many  casualties  as  a  result  of  mines, 
booby  traps  and  sniper  fire.  "C"  Company  bad 
suffered  42  casualties  since  It  had  been  as- 
signed to  Task  Force  Barker  on  January  26. 
1968,  thereby  reducing  its  strength  by  about 
one-fourth.  .  .  . 

The  units  involved  In  the  My  Lai  opera- 
tion had  minimal  training  with  respect  to 
the  handling  of  civilians  under  the  Rules  of 
Engagement  and  the  Geneva  Conventions. 

At  the  company  briefing  the  day  prior  to 
the  My  Lai  4  action,  the  troops  were  advised 
that  all  clvUians  were  expected  to  be  gone 
from  the  hamlet  at  the  time  set  for  the  as- 
sault. The  troops  were  advised  that  they  were 
to  destroy  the  hamlet  and  make  it  unusable 
as  a  base  camp  for  the  Viet  Cong  4ath  Bat- 
talion. No  specific  Instructions  were  given 
as  to  the  handling  of  civilians  In  the  event 
any  were  encountered. 

The  Subcommittee  finds  that,  based  upon 
the  testimony  It  has  received,  it  would  be 
unfair  to  attribute  misconduct  to  all  mem- 
bers of  Task  Force  Barker.  Those  who  may 
have  violated  the  Rules  of  Engagement  were 
the  exception. 

As  a  part  of  the  March  16th  operation,  the 
actual  insertion  of  troops  was  to  be  preceded 
by  artillery  fire.  Although  this  was  to  be  di- 
rected at  the  western  side  and  edge  of  the 
hamlet,  some  of  the  shells  Impacted  within 
the  hamlet  Itself.  Ounships  were  also  used 
In  connection  with  the  operation.  It  appears 
that  the  artillery  and  gunshlpe  accounted  for 
some  civilian  casualties.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  artillery  fire,  several  hundred  villagers 
left  the  area  and  proceeded  down  the  road 
to  Quang  Ngal  unharmed.  Later  that  day, 
approximately  80  residents  of  the  Son  My 
areas  were  directed  by  troops  of  "C"  Com- 
pany to  leave  the  combat  area  and  to  go  a 
refugee  camp. 

The  helicopter  pilot  who  first  reported  on 
civilian  casualties  at  My  Lai  4  and  his  two 
crew  members  were  given  military  decora- 
tions for  actions  on  March  16,  1968.  at  My 
Lai  4  on  the  basis  of  statements  which  were 
at  substantial  variance  with  the  truth. 

According  to  the  aforesaid  helicopter  pilot, 
there  was  no  "armed  confrontation"  between 
the  XJ3.  helicopter  crew  and  U.S.  ground 
forces  at  My  Lai  4.  as  widely  reported  by 
the  news  media.  The  sworn  testimony  of  the 
pilot  categorically  denies  that  such  an  Inci- 
dent ever  took  place. 

The  Army  overreacted  by  recommending 
charges  in  several  cases  where  there  was  in- 
sufficient evidence  to  warrant  such  action. 


XUM 
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UCCOMMKNOATIONS 

1.  Consideration  ■hoiild  be  given  to  tb« 
amending  at  tbe  Uniform  Code  of  Military 
Justice  to  provide : 

(a)  that  no  peraon  subject  to  the  Code 
shall  make  public  release  of  any  infofma- 
tlon  respecting  any  investigation  or  the 
pendency  of  any  charge  until  after  the  con- 
vening authority  haa  referred  such  charge 
to  trial  by  court-martial;  and 

(b)  that  no  charge  Involving  an  alleged 
capital  offense,  committed  during  a  military 
action  against  an  enemy,  shall  be  referred  to 
trial  by  court-martial  until  a  duly  appointed 
competent  authority  has  determined  the 
mental  responsibility  of  the  prospective  ac- 
cused at  the  time  of  the  alleged  crime. 

2.  Consideration  should  be  given  to 
amending  Section  803(a),  Title  10  of  United 
States  Code  to  provide  for  trial  in  the  United 
States  District  Courts,  of  persons  charged 
with  having  committed  offenses  while  on 
active  mlUUry  duty,  who  are  no  longer  sub- 
ject to  military  jurisdiction  as  a  result  of 
having  been  dlschai^ged. 

3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  should: 

(a)  require  all  commanders  to  submit 
reports  at  specified  regular  Intervals  attest- 
ing that  all  personnel  have  had  adequate 
refresher  training  with  respect  to  the  Ge- 
neva Conventions  and  the  Rules  of  Engage- 
ments, with  particular  reference  to  war 
crimes; 

(b)  Issue  or  cause  to  be  Issued  such  regu- 
lations as  may  be  necessary  to  insure  that 
all  investigations  of  allegations  of  possible 
war  crimes  be  conducted  by  competent, 
trained  investigators  who  shall  be  independ- 
ent of  the  immediate  command  Involved  in 
the  alleged  Incident.  The  record  of  all  such 
investigations  shall  be  maintained  in  writ- 
ing and  copies  forwarded  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army; 

(c>  require  official  Army  photographers  to 
submit  to  their  superiors  all  photographs 
taken  while  on  assignment  whether  taken 
with  personal  equipment  or  that  Issued  by 
the  Army; 

(d)  require  all  Army  photographers  to  re- 
ceive such  training  as  may  be  necessary  to 
insure  that  the  Army  obtains  the  most  com- 
plete pictorial  coverage  possible  of  all  mili- 
tary operations  to  which  photographers  are 
assigned;  and 

(e)  review  the  practices  and  procedures  in 
awarding  medals  and  decorations  with  par- 
ticular reference  to:  (1)  requiring  that  all 
supporting  statements  be  dated  and  be  in 
affidavit  form,  and  (2)  requiring  special 
scrutiny  of  recij^ocal  recommendations  for 
awards. 

4.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  should  apply 
the  recommendations  directed  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  supra,  to  all  military  de- 
partments. 

(FroRi  the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News,  July  26, 
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For  Dickinson,  RivKas  and  Othirs — Probk 

or  Mt  Lai  Snu.  DaAwa  Compliments 

(By  James  Free) 

Washington. — Rep.  William  L.  Dickinson, 
R. -Montgomery,  and  other  members  of  the 
^>eclal  Armed  Services  Subcommittee — 
which  recently  took  the  hide  off  tbe  Army  for 
the  My  Lai  mass  killing  of  civilians  and  later 
attempts  to  suppress  reports  about  it — are 
still  getting  compliments  for  the  way  they 
handled  this  tough  assignment. 

It  Is  noteworthy  that  one  of  those  who 
speaks  highly  of  the  report  is  Rep.  Mendel 
Rivers.  D-S.C,  chairman  of  the  full  Armed 
Services  Committee.  As  was  noted  by  this 
newspaper,  Chairman  Rivers  held  up  the 
printing  of  the  report  for  about  two  weeks  In 
a  v<iln  attempt  to  persuade  the  subcommittee 
to  soften  Its  bare  knuckle  language  at  several 
points. 

But  any  differences  Rivers  may  have  had 
With  the  four-member  group  he  appointed 
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last  December  should  not  obecure  the  fact 
that  Chairman  Rivers  deserves  a  major  share 
of  tbe  credit  lor  starting  this  My  Lai  probe 
over  strong  Pentagon  opposition. 

Rivers'  critics  often  charge  that  he  works 
hand-ln-glove  with  the  Defense  Department, 
that  In  his  eyes  the  military  can  do  no  wrong. 
Such  a  view  hardly  squares  with  the  fact  that 
within  three  days  after  he  received  on  April 
4, 1969,  a  mimeographed  letter  from  an  ex-GI, 
Ron  Rldenbour,  detailing  charges  of  the  My 
Lai,  or  Pinkvllle,  killings,  Rivers  sent  a  copy 
of  the  letter  to  the  Army  and  asked  for  an 
Investigation. 

The  record  shows  that  Rivers  later  gave 
the  Army  several  forceful  prods  to  take  the 
Inveatlgatlou  more  seriously. 

On  Nov.  24,  1969,  Rivers  announced  that 
his  Investigating  subcommittee  had  asked 
tbe  Army  to  furnish  all  information  on  the 
Incident  at  Pinkvllle.  That  same  day  the 
Army  announced  appointment  of  Lt.  Gen. 
William  R.  Peers  "to  explore  the  nature  and 
scope  of  the  original  Army  Investigation  .  .  ." 

On  Dec.  30,  1969,  Rivers'  subcommittee  re- 
quested Sgt.  David  Mitchell  and  another  wit- 
nes  be  made  available  to  testify  on  Dec.  31. 
On  the  3l8t  the  Army  announced  that  Sgt. 
Mitchell  would  be  tried  by  a  general  court- 
martial. 

It  Is  characteristic  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  under  Rivers'  leadership  that  the 
subcommittee  report  was  unanimous.  Two 
Democrats  and  two  Republicans  resolved 
whatever  minor  differences  of  opinion  they 
had  and  got  together  without  a  minority 
report. 

This  Is  typical  of  the  bi-partisan  approach 
the  full  committee  has  taken  under  Rivers. 
The  South  Carolinian  Is  not  as  brusque  with 
witnesses  or  as  arbitrary  with  the  gavel  as 
was  his  predecessor  as  chairman.  Rep.  Carl 
Vinson.  D.-Qa.  But  the  oommlttee  functions 
a  lot  more  democratically  and  minority  mem- 
bers— in  party  and  In  opinion — have  more 
chance  to  be  heard. 

Rivers  Is  not  a  popular  hero  in  the  House. 
His  strlctly-from-Dlxie  accent,  his  flowing 
white  hair,  and  his  sometimes  biting  re- 
marks in  debate  stir  occasional  strong  re- 
sentment. But  he  has  the  staiuach  loyalty 
of  fellow  members  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  Democratic  and  Republlcsurt. 

ALL   NOT    GUILTY 

Along  with  its  burning  criticism  of  Army 
handling  of  the  My  Lai  incident  at  all  levels, 
the  subcommittee  stressed  that  by  no  means 
all  of  the  task  force  in  Pinkvllle  that  day 
were  guilty  of  misconduct — that.  In  fact, 
most  of  the  men  did  not  appear  to  be 
guilty. 

And,  without  excusing  those  who  did  kill 
civilians,  the  subcommittee  made  these  com- 
ments about  conditions  prevailing  at  the 
time: 

"In  a  war  such  as  that  In  Vietnam,  our 
forces  in  the  field  must  live  for  extended 
periods  of  time  in  the  shadow  of  violent 
death  and  in  constant  fear  of  being  crippled 
or  maimed  by  booby  traps  and  mines.  And 
added  to  this  is  the  fact  that  this  Is  not  war 
in  the  conventional  sense.  The  enemy  is  of- 
ten not  in  uniform.  A  farmer  or  a  housewife 
or  a  child  by  day  may  well  be  the  enemy 
by  night,  fashioning  or  setting  mines  and 
booby  traps,  or  giving  aid,  comfort,  and  as- 
sistance to  the  uniformed  enemy  troops. 

"Under  such  clrcumjrtanoes,  one  can  un- 
derstand how  it  might  become  increasingly 
difficult  for  our  troops  to  accept  the  Idea  that 
many  of  those  who  kill  them  by  night  some- 
how become  'Innocent  civillana'  by  day.  Un- 
derstandbly.  such  conditions  can  warp  at- 
titudes and  mental  processes  causing  tem- 
porary deviation  from  normality  of  action, 
reason,  or  sense  of  values." 

And— 

".  .  .  It  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
those  'dvillana'  present  In  the  hamlet  of 
My  Lai  4,  except  those  too  young  to  do  so, 
were  there  to  aid  the  enemy  or  his  cause. 
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They  had  been  previously  removed  from  the 
village  to  the  safety  of  a  refugee  camp  but 
subsequently  returned.  They  had  been  re- 
peatedly warned  to  leave  the  area  because  of 
the  likelihood  of  military  action  .  .  .  the 
village  of  Son  My,  of  which  My  Lai  4  was  a 
part,  was  a  hard-core  Viet  Cong  area  and 
had  been  for  more  than  20  years.  The  ham- 
lets were  fortified  by  camoflaged  fighting 
bunkers  and  used  as  base  and  supply  camps 
for  the  Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnamese." 

Mtlai  Subcommtitkx:  Whkrz  thx  Bdck 

Stopped 

(By  Brooke  Nlhart) 

The  House  Armed  Services  Committee  re- 
port on  the  My  Lai  tragedy,  released  on  14 
July,  Is  a  sad,  historic,  and  unoommorUy 
blunt  report.  But  out  of  it  fall  two  particu- 
larly Important  and  constructive  recom- 
mendations : 

That  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice 
be  changed  to  prohibit  pre-lnvestlgatlon  re- 
lease of  charges  being  preferred  against  Serv- 
icemen, because  the  inevitable  result  of  the 
release  of  charges  Is  that  "for  all  Intents  and 
purposes  [their]  professional  military  ca- 
reers .  .  .  are  ended  regardless  of  the  outcome 
of  the    [pre-trial]    Investigations";    and 

That  the  tr.S.  Code  be  amended  to  permit 
trial  of  persons  separated  from  the  Services 
for  offenses  committed  while  on  active  duty. 

We  can't  avoid  the  thought  of  how  heavily 
his  investigation  and  its  gut-wrenching  find- 
ings muBt  have  weighed  on  Subcommittee 
Chairman  P.  Edward  Hebert  (D.-La.),  long 
a  champion  of  the  Armed  Services.  Hebert 
and  his  colleagues — Congressmen  Samuel 
S.  Stratton  (D-N.Y.),  and  Charles  S.  Gub- 
ser  (R-Callf.),  and  W.  L.  Dickinson  (R- 
Ala.) — beard  152  witnesses,  held  16  days  of 
hearings,  took  1,812  pages  of  sworn  testi- 
mony, and  produced  or  combed  through 
3,045  pages  of  witness  statements.  Their  re- 
port, which  many  editorial  writers  last  De- 
cember said  would  be  a  "cover-up,"  speaks 
well  of  our  government's  system  of  checks 
and  balances — and  of  the  Integrity  of  HASC 
Chairman  L.  Mendel  Rivers.  On  his  own  Ini- 
tiative, Chairman  Rivers  elected  to  investi- 
gate a  matter  which  could — and  did — make 
an  institution  and  a  cause  that  he  loves  look 
very  bad.  And  he  gave  uncompromising  sup- 
port to  the  Hebert  Subcommittee,  even  when 
it  concluded  that  Indeed  there  had  been  a 
cover-up  of  the  My  Lat  tragedy  and  charged 
that  the  Army  had  seriously  Impeded  and 
delayed  the  Subcommittee's  Investigation. 

President  Harry  S.  Truman,  referring  to 
the  ultimate  reeponsibiUtlee  of  his  ofllce, 
onoe  said:  "The  buck  stops  here."  At  a  crit- 
ical juncture  In  America's  agony.  Mr.  Rivers 
and  Mr.  Hebert  chose  to  "stop  the  buck" 
themselves  in  what  has  to  be  one  of  Con- 
gress' finest  hours — albeit  a  sad  one — in  Its 
Investigative  role. 

But  the  Hebert  report  triggered  rather 
nominal  news  stories,  and  virtually  no  edi- 
torial comment.  Thus,  we  can't  help  wonder- 
ing: Where  are  the  editorial  writers  who  are 
usually  so  critical  of  both  the  Vietnam  War 
and  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee? 
Where  are  those  who  said  last  December  that 
the  Hebert  Investigation  itself  would  be  "an- 
other My  Lai  whitewash"?  Our  ears  are 
straining  to  catch  their  comments  on  the 
Hebert  Subcommittee's  My  Lai  report. 


SGT.  WILLIAM  C.  RAY 


HON.  M.  G.  (GENE)  SNYDER 

or   KENTtrCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday,  July  29,  1970 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to- 
day to  i>ay  tribute  to  Sgt.  William  Clay- 
ton Ray,  who  was  killed  by  tht;  shattering 
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blast  of  a  land  mine  in  Vietnam  on  July 
4. 1970. 

Bin  was  the  114th  northern  Kentucky 
fighting  man  to  give  his  life  for  his 
country  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Sgt.  Ray  of  Kenton  County,  had  been 
married  barely  16  months  when  he  made 
the  highest  sacrifice  for  his  country  and 
for  those  of  us  whom  he  died  defending. 
I  know  I  speak  for  the  people  of  the 
Fourth  District  of  Kentucky — and  for  all 
Americans — when  I  convey  my  deep 
sense  of  loss  and  sympathy  to  his  young 
widow  and  the  Ray  family. 

William  Ray's  heroic  service,  in  a  time 
when  the  loyalty  of  American  youth  is 
often  brought  into  question,  serves  as  an 
example  for  all  patriotic  Americans. 

An  editorial  concerning  the  loss  of 
Sergeant  Ray  in  the  Kentucky  Post, 
July  10.  follows: 

Sgt.  William  C.  Ray 

Sgt.  WUllam  Clayton  Ray  was  doing  a  job 
he  didn't  like,  but  he  was  doing  his  duty  as 
a  soldier  when  his  life  ended  with  the  shat- 
tering blast  of  a  land  mine  in  Vietnam. 

The  handsome,  athletic,  foirmer  honor  stu- 
dent thus  became  Kentmi  County's  44th 
casualty  and  northern  Kentucky's  114th  of 
this  war.  His  name  is  added  to  a  bitter  list 
of  heroes. 

And  the  pain  is  all  the  more  pwlgnant  In 
that  this  young  man  and  his  bride  of  barely 
16  months  had  suffered  separation  almost 
from  their  wedding  date,  whe|i  he  was 
drafted,  sent  to  camp  for  tralnlng;^d  then 
last  January  shipped  out  to  Asia.    ^~^>— ^ 

Our  profound  sympathy  goes  to  his  young 
widow  and  to  his  remaining  family. 


CHILDREN'S  HOSPITAL  OF  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or  minnksota 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday,  July  29,  1970 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  fine  old 
institution  which  is  doing  a  big  job  in  the 
modem  era  of  child  health  care,  the 
Children's  Hospital  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, is  marking  its  hundredth  year 
of  service  to  sick  children  in  the  Metro- 
politan Washington  area  and  in  the 
regions  beyond. 

Because  of  my  longstanding  interest 
in  improving  the  quality  of  medical  serv- 
ice available  to  the  children  in  my  dis- 
trict, my  State,  and  the  Nation  as  a 
whole,  I  have  watched  the  efforts  being 
made  by  the  Children's  Hospital  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  develop  a  na- 
tional medical  center  whose  teaching 
and  research  programs  contribute  to  the 
Improvement  of  pediatric  health  care  for 
children  everywhere. 

For  this  reason,  I  was  associated  with 
enactment  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
medical  facilities  authorization  statute 
of  1968  which  provides  a  Federal  grant- 
loan  program  under  which  the  Chil- 
dren's Hospital  Qf  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia can  replace  Its  outdated,  inefficient. 
and  overcrowded  facility  for  the  care  ckf 
sick  children  and  for  teaching  and  re- 
search in  pediatrics. 
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This  authorization  statute,  enacted  al- 
most 2  years  ago,  is  in  line  with  current 
national  thinking  on  construction  of 
hospital  facilities  because  it  is  limited  to 
modernization  and  replacement  of  exist- 
ing bed  capacity  and  calls  for  a  50-50 
Government  loan-grant  program  to 
achieve  its  objectives. 
•  Also,  the  facilities  of  Children's  Hos- 
pital make  a  major  contribution  to  pro- 
viding health  care  for  the  children  of  the 
so-called  inner  city.  Its  charity  work, 
even  in  an  era  of  increased  Government 
programs,  is  reflected  in  its  $1V2  milhon 
annual  deficit  which  is  covered  in  large 
part  by  annual  contributions  from 
wannhearted  members  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Washington  community. 

Last  April  10,  the  Children's  Hospitsd 
family  held  its  centennial  dirmer  as  a 
prelude  to  the  regular  meeting  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Pediatrics  which 
was  held  in  Washington  to  mark  the 
hundredth  anniversary  of  this  fine  insti- 
tution. The  academy  consists  of  pedia- 
tricians from  all  parts  of  the  coimtry 
who  treat  sick  children  in  all  States. 

I  am  offering  for  the  Record  the  brief 
remarks  made  at  the  centennial  dinner 
by  two  of  the  volunteer  citizens  of  the 
Washington  area  who  contribute  their 
time  and  effort— along  with  many  other 
dedicated  people — to  the  development  of 
a  Children's  Hospital  National  Medical 
Center  for  the  benefit  of  sick  children 
everywhere. 

From  these  remarks,  I  learn  of  two 
very  interesting  developments:  First, 
that  Children's  Hospital  is  planning  to 
start  the  first  phase  of  construction  Oc- 
tober 1,  on  land  adjacent  to  the  Wash- 
ington Hospital  Center,  and  is  trying  to 
raise  money  from  private  contributions 
to  supplement  the  Federal  aid  indicated 
in  the  authorization  statute ;  and,  second, 
I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  physicians 
on  the  medical  staff  of  Children's  have 
given  a  big  boost  to  the  fundraising  by 
making  their  own  commitment  for  a  $1 
million  contribution.  Tliis  certainly  dem- 
onstrates their  dedication  to  the  hospital 
and  to  child  health  care  generally. 

The  remarks  referred  to  above,  follow: 

Remarks  by  Mr.  Rttboiph  Kadttmann  II 

This  is  a  family  affair.  The  family  con- 
cerned is  what  we  at  Children's  Hospital  re- 
fer to  as  The  Children's  Hospital  Pamily— 
Corporate  Members,  Directors,  Doctors, 
Nurses,  Staff,  Alumni,  members  of  kindred 
organizations  with  which  we're  affiliated, 
friends,  supporters,  well  wishers. 

On  December  5  of  this  year,  our  hospital 
will  be  100  years  old.  We  shall  no  doubt  dis- 
cover some  appropriate  way  of  observing  our 
actual  birth  date.  But  what  could  be  more 
appropriate  than  to  share  our  birthday  with 
our  alumni  here  for  the  annual  convention 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics.  For 
It  is  to  the  medical  profession,  particularly 
those  men  saw  the  need  for  specialization  in 
the  care  of  children,  that  we  owe  our  exist- 
ence. 

I<et  me  take  you  back  to  the  City  of  Wash- 
ington of  1870. 

The  Civil  War  had  been  over  only  5  years. 
The  city  still  bore  Uie  scars  of  war,  not  the 
least  of  which  were  the  human  scars — pov- 
erty. Ignorance,  disorientation  and  conse- 
quent diseases  and  congenital  defects.  13m 
condltton  -of  many  ohUdren  here,  sspeolally, 
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if  It  wer«  to  confront  us  today,  wovild  be 
reminiscent  of  the  sort  of  thing  one  finds 
in  so-called  underdeveloped  nations. 

Unfortunately  some  of  these  scars  are  still 
visible  today.  How  much  worse  they  would 
have  remained  If  it  had  not  been  for  Chil- 
dren's Hospital  we  have  no  way  of  knowing. 
But  I  know  In  my  heart  that  they  would  be 
worse,  much  worse. 

Fortunately.  In  1870.  there  were  dedicated 
physicians  here  who  refused  to  view  this  con- 
dition of  the  city's  children  with  indifference. 
They  sought  out  clvlc-minded  men  of  some 
substance  and  reputation  in  the  community, 
men  who  liad  the  vision  of  a  city  worthy 
of  the  honored  name  qj  Washington.  The  re- 
sults: On  December  ^870.  a  small  group  of 
such  individuals  appeared  before  the  city's 
commissioner  of  corporations  and  pledged 
themselves  to: 

•'.  .  .  establish  a  charitable  Institution  in 
said  District  of  Coltunbla  to  be  used  as  a 
hospital  and  dispensary  for  the  treatment 
of  the  medical  and  surgical  diseases  of  chil- 
dren, where  all  such  may  be  treated  gratui- 
tously. .  .    ■■ 

And  In  1884  they  amended  this  to  suite 
that: 

"...  the  particular  business  and  object  of 
said  corporation  is  to  establish  and  main- 
tain a  hospital  and  dispensary  for  the  gratui- 
tous medical  and  surgical  treatment  of  in- 
digent children  .  .  .  without  distinction  of 
race,  sex  or  creed  .  .  ." 

The  incorporators  added,  as  an  after- 
thought, that  fees  for  care  could,  at  the 
hospital^  discretion,  be  collected  from  par- 
ents who  could  pay. 

We  hear  a  lot  today  about  voluntary  "non- 
profit" hospitals.  We  are  a  voluntary  chari- 
table hospital.  There's  a  difference.  We  have 
lived  by  tbe  words  of  our  fotmders.  We  In- 
tend to  continue  to  give  them  meaning.  We 
have  operated  at  substantial  deficits  and  have 
relied  on  tbe  financial  support  of  otir  "fam- 
ily" and  the  community  to  make  up  the  dif- 
ference. We  shall  continue  to  do  so. 

In  its  early  years  the  hospital  was  piUnarily 
a  "care"  institution.  But  the  medical  staff 
and  directors  came  to  realize  that  medica- 
tion, surgical  procedures  and  nursing  were 
not  enough.  The  hospital's  mission  was  grad- 
ually broadened  to  include  the  education  of 
young  doctors  and  nurses,  later  research  into 
the  oauaes  and  cures  for  children's  diseases. 

Beginning  about  15  years  ago  we  began 
tailoring  the  organization  to  give  the  fullest 
possible  meaning  to  this  evolution,  even 
though  handicapped  by  an  inability  to  ex- 
pand and  modernize  in  a  truly  meaningful 
way  the  physical  plant  of  the  Hospital.  What 
has  finally  evolved  is  a  center  of  pediatric 
excellence — actually.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
justify  the  Hospital's  existence  as  anything 
else. 

Today,  we've  converted  our  last  broom 
closet  to  serve  the  work  professionals  pre- 
eminent in  a  broad  spectrum  of  pediatric 
specialties.  And,  having  moved  in  1879  to 
our  present  location  (it  was  the  edge  of  town 
then)  we  have  no  alternative  but  to  move 
again. 

This  is  not  a  "fund-raising"  dinner.  It's 
a  party.  However,  what  we  must  do  will  cost 
a  very  great  deal  of  money:  and  we  are  pre- 
paring to  seek  it.  The  "family  "  wlU  be  hear- 
ing from  us. 

BCMABKS  BY  MB.  WAIXACE  WERBLE 

In  the  broad  sweep  of  history,  a  hundred 
years  is  only  a  measure  of  time,  and  a  sec- 
ond hundred  years  is  only  twice  the  measure. 

But  In  tbe  span  of  a  lifetime,  a  hundred 
year*  is  a  significant  milestone  for  any 
instttutlon,  and  a  second  hundred  years  rep- 
resents tbe  dreams  aad  aspirations  of  all 
tboee  coounlttred  to  the  present  and  the  fu- 
tur«i^ 
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On  behalf  of  the  Hospital  Bo«rd.  which 
serves,  in  s  sense,  &s  the  trustee  for  the  well- 
being  of  all  slclc  children  In  the  Metropoli- 
tan Washington  Area,  it  Is  a  privilege  to 
express  gratitude  to  all  of  you  who  have 
Joined  with  the  "family"  at  this  important 
moment  in  the  history  of  the  Hoapltal. 

We  hope  that  aU  of  you  wUl  consider  your- 
selves, henceforth,  as  members  of  our  Chil- 
dren's Hospital  "family"  and  we  welcome  the 
addition  of  the  distinguished  guests  from 
Oreece,  from  Philadelphia,  from  the  District 
of  Columbia  "City  HaU,"  from  the  new  lecKl- 
ershlp  in  our  own  Health  Department,  and 
from  all  the  parts  of  the  nation  represented 
by  the  officers  and  governing  body  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Pediatrics. 

To  the  Academy  of  Pediatrics,  we  acknowl- 
edge a  great  debt  for  the  fact  that  It  sched- 
uled one  of  Its  all-Important  meetings  in 
Washington  to  serve  as  the  highlight  of  our 
program  for  marUng  a  hundred  years  of 
service  to  sick  children.  The  Academy,  in  the 
broadest  sense,  is  the  custodian  of  the  quality 
of  health  care  made  available  to  all  children 
In  the  entire  nation. 

In  an  era  when  government  and  other  in- 
terested groups — Including  the  Academy  and 
o\ir  own  Hospital — have  focused  attention 
properly  on  the  pressing  need  for  heroic  ex- 
pansion in  the  quantity  of  health  care  avail- 
able to  children.  It  is  still  reeasurlng — as 
parents  and  grandparents,  uncles  or  aunts — 
to  know  that  the  Academy  continues  as  the 
stem  and  influential  guardian  over  standards 
of  quality. 

All  of  us,  as  we  strive  to  achieve  our  dreams 
of  a  Children's  Hoepltai  National  Medical 
Center,  hope  that  our  dedication  to  main- 
taining standards  of  quality,  at  the  same 
time  that  we  provide  ooaxnunlty  leadership 
to  the  expansion  of  available  quantity  in 
child  health  care,  will  makt  the  Academy  of 
Pediatrics  forever  proud  of  Its  decision  to 
meet  this  spring  in  Washington  In  tribute 
t3  our  hundredth  year. 

It  would  be  presumptlous  for  me.  as  an 
indlvldrnl.  to  attempt  an  expression  of 
thanks  to  the  members  of  the  Hospital  "fam- 
ily" for  their  presence  here  and  for  their 
past,  present  and  future  commitment  to  the 
support  of  Children's  Hoepitbl  and  Its  ob- 
jectives. 

I  do  want  to  exprjss  appreciation,  however, 
to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  EDUott  for  Joining  us.  Dr. 
Elliott  Is  president  of  Oeorge  Washington 
University,  which  wUl  soon  celebrate  Its 
150th  anniversary.  We  have  recently  entered 
an  agreement  for  a  closer  aflUlstlon  in  mat- 
ters of  pediatric  education  with  this  uni- 
versity. 

But  we  also  will  continue  to  offer  our 
Hospital  for  the  training  In  pediatrics  of  all 
medical  students  from  all  medical  schools 
In  our  area  that  wish  to  use  our  facilities 
for  ttils  purpose.  We  are  particularly  happy 
to  have  Dean  Parka  of  the  George  Washing- 
ton Medical  School  and  Dean  Rose  of  the 
Georgetown  Medical  School  with  us. 

All  of  us  in  the  Children's  Hospital  fam- 
ily" are  committed  to  serve.  To  us,  It  Is  an 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  that  we  care  In 
a  world  which  sadly  has  begun  to  doubt 
whether  people  care  for  people.  The  members 
of  our  family  do  care — and  they  care  a  little 
bit  more  than  most  people. 

Thus,  In  the  name  of  all  sick  children, 
thanks  and  gratitude  are  due  all  of  you 
who  serve  as  annual  members  of  the  Hospital, 
as  members  of  the  newly  formed  Committee 
of  100  to  mark  the  hundredth  anniversary 
and  aa  members  at  our  Madic&l  Board  and 
staff,  the  Board  <^  Lady  Vlaltois,  and  the 
Child  Healtb  Center  Board,  which  is  taking 
over  tb«  important  "outreach"  responsibility 
In  our  new  pattern  of  child  heUtb  care. 

Our  thanks  also  te>  our  afflllated  Hearlti^ 
and  Speech  Center  Board,  and  to  the  Bea^a 
of  the  Hillcrest  Center  for  Mental  Health, 
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with  whom  we  are  working  to  achieve  a 
closer  and  truly  meaningful  relationship  In 
this  vital  area  of  child  health  care. 

And  gratitude  is  due  also  to  everyone  who 
works  at  this  Hospital  In  a  medical,  adminis- 
trative or  other  capacity  to  Insure  day-ln- 
and-day-out  service  for  sick  children. 

Probably  no  other  institution  in  the  Wash- 
ington area  has  ever  undertaken  goals  of 
the  size  and  8cop)e  to  which  the  Board  of 
Children's  is  committed. 

We  are  embarking  on  a  capital  fund  drive 
designed  to  raise  the  «15  million  In  private 
money  which,  with  federal  funds,  will  finance 
construction  of  a  new  Children's  Medical 
Center  adjacent  to  the  Washington  Hospital 
Center. 

At  Its  March  meeting,  the  Board  of  Chil- 
dren's voted  to  start  a  phased-constructlon 
program  for  the  new  Center  on  next  Oc- 
tober 1,  providing  the  capital  fund  drive 
could  raise  86  million,  primarily  from  local 
resources,  by  the  end  of  August. 

If  this  sub-goal  can  be  achieved,  fourteen 
months  can  be  cut  from  the  time  It  takes  to 
construct  a  new  Children's  medical  center. 
At  the  current  rate  of  escalation,  the  cost 
of  the  new  construction  Increases  an  esti- 
mated $400,000  a  month,  or  approximately 
$5  million  a  year. 

At  the  same  time,  our  annual  fund  drive 
Is  committed  to  raising  at  least  a  million 
dollars  a  year  to  make  up  the  operating  defi- 
cit of  the  Hospital.  In  time,  this  figure  will 
increase  to  a  million  and  a  half  dollars. 

This  year,  our  annual  fund  drive — money 
contributed  from  all  sources  and  benefits  to 
operating  expenses — will  reach  the  rallUon 
dollar  mark  for  the  first  time. 

I^ese  are  the  kind  of  figures  to  cause  a 
sinking  sensation  In  the  pit  of  the  stomach, 
but  it  took  the  doctors,  fittingly  enough,  to 
cure  the  uneasiness  experienced  by  all  of  us. 

The  cure,  I  am  privileged  to  disclose  for  the 
first  time  tonight.  Is  a  commitment  by  the 
Medical  Staff  of  our  Hospital  to  provide  at 
lea^t  91  nUlUon  of  the  $15  million  we  need 
to  build  the  new  medical  center. 

No  one  can  conceive  of  a  greater  birthday 
present  to  Children's  Hospital  than  this  com- 
mitment. I  would  like  to  ask  all  the  laymen 
In  the  room  to  rise  and  Jom  with  me  In  ap- 
plauding our  doctors — who  by  this  and  by 
their  many  other  dedicated  actions  and  deeds 
demonstrate  every  day  that  they  caie  very 
deeply  for  all  a,spect6  of  child  health  care. 

Motivated  by  the  Inspiration  froon  the  doc- 
tors, I  can  assure  you  that  the  active,  com- 
mitted and  dedicated  laj-men  In  our  family 
approach  their  money-raising  Job  with 
greater  confidence.  The  movers-and-shakers 
in  our  midst  don't  seem  to  be  scared  by  the 
numbers,  and  committees  to  raise  the  money 
for  capital  expansion  and  sustaining  opera- 
tions are  hard  at  work — each  confident  It  will 
achieve  Its  goal  so  vital  to  the  next  hundred 
years  of  our  Institution. 

The  plans  for  our  new  hospital  are  breath- 
taking. Our  architects  and  planners  have  de- 
vised the  most  modern  kind  of  facility,  the 
most  unhospltal-llke  hospital  In  the  country, 
virtually  enveloped  In  glass  to  provide  max- 
imum light  and  bright  atmosphere. 

For  the  doctors  who  are  visiting  with  tis, 
let  me  tell  you  of  an  exciting  concept — we 
win  have  no  out-patient  department,  as 
such.  The  patients  described  by  you  as  clinic 
patients  will  not  crowd  and  wait  on  hiu^ 
benches,  but  will  go  to  locations  throughout 
the  medical  center,  adjacent  to  the  regular 
oflBee  of  the  physicians  and  specialists  who 
treat  them. 

Kssentlally,  we  are  engaged  In  a  llfe-and- 
death  "business"  If  you  will  pardon  the  word. 
We  hope  to  bring  children's  care  closer  to 
where  they  live,  and  develop  our  medical  cen- 
%M-  as  the  referral  epeclallst  In  Ilfe-and- 
death  cases.  Our  Board  is  forever  aware  of 
the  question — What  is  the  life  of  a  single 
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child  worth?  Your  child,  my  child,  a  ghetto 
child,  any  child! 

By  your  presence  here  tonight,  you  have 
affirmed  a  ctmtlnulng  commitment  to  the 
great  ideal  on  which  this  Institution  was 
founded — that  Is,  that  pec^le  do  care  what 
happens  to  other  people,  particularly 
children.. 
Dedication  to  this  ideal  has  kept  our  Insti- 
tution alive  during  many  dark  days  over  the 
past  hundred  years — some  of  the  darkest 
have  been  experienced  during  the  past  10  or 
15  years. 

For  the  future  of  our  Institution — and 
perhaps  for  the  future  of  a  civilized  society 
— it  Is  more  Important  than  ever  before  for 
people  who  c&re  to  demonstrate  this  fact 
because  It  Is  being  questioned  In  tinprece- 
dented  ways  in  the  wake  of  the  complex  and 
often  disheartening  sociological,  medical, 
generational  and  other  revolutions  through 
which  we  are  now  struggling. 

The  future  of  everything  we  cherish  may 
well  depend  on  the  efforts  from  all  of  us  to 
demonstrate  a  care  for  people  and  to  prove 
the  ability  of  our  Institutions  to  cope  with 
the  vastly  Increased  size  and  the  expanded 
new  dimensions  of  the  health  and  other 
problems  confronting  tis. 

The  next  hundred  years  will  be  most  in- 
teresting.    . 


PAULA  ECHEVERRIA  OF  PLANNERS, 
INC..  DISCUSSES  ADMINISTRA- 
TION POLICIES  IN  LETTER  TO 
HUD  UNDER  SECRETARY  VAN 
DUSEJ>1.. 


HON.HENRYS.  REUSS 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  29,  1970 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  9. 
1970.  a  delegation  of  architects  and 
planners  under  the  leadership  of  David 
Todd,  past  pi<esident  of  the  New  York 
chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects,  visited  HDD  Under  Secretary 
Richard  C.  Van  Dusen  to  protest  the 
administration's  war  and  domestic  poli- 
cies. 

Among  the  group  was  Mrs.  Paula 
Echeverria  of  Planners,  Inc.,  who  sent 
the  following  letter  to  Under  Secretary 
Van  Dusen  on  July  10,  1970.  as  a  result 

of  that  meeting: 

Planners,  Inc., 

July  10,  1970. 
Mr.  RicHAHD  C.  Van  Dusen, 
Under  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urltan  De- 
velopment. Washington,  D.C. 

Dcak  Mr.  Van  Dusen:  I  wish  to  add  my 
thanks  to  these  of  David  Todd  for  meeting 
with  oiu-  group  of  architects  and  planners 
on  June  9th. 

I  was  horrified  to  read  that  your  office  ap- 
plied pressures  threatening  to  withhold 
housing  allocations  to  Congressional  Dis- 
tricts voting  against  the  Oooper-Chiucb 
Amendment. 

Furthermore,  I  note,  in  my  June  29  issue 
of  I.  P.  Stone's  weekly,  quotations  from  the 
Baltimore  Evening  Sun  of  June  16  and  Ber- 
nard Noeslter  in  the  Washington  Poet  of  the 
stone  date  rebutting  your  comments  to  us 
concerning  the  Administration's  eogemeas  to 
pan  the  Emergency  Housing  Financing  Act 
of  1970.  In  fact,  Mr.  Patman  and  White 
House  Staff  both  corroborate  the  fact  th&t 
no  such  preaexires  were  exerted — until  the 
President  made  his  speech  on  Beonomlc 
Policy. 

The  purpose  my  colleague  hod  tn  coming 
to  you  was  to  warn  you   of  our  profound 
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misgivings  on  the  course  of  U.S.  Domestic 
Policy.  We  cannot  distinguish  Its  clear  and 
close  Interrelationship  with  foreign  policy 
committments  that  we  believe  are  directly 
contrary  to  the  best  Interests  of  this  Coun- 
try. Further  cause  for  such  misgivings  are 
seen  in  today's  Post,  when  Defense  Secretary 
Laird  states  that  we  will  have  to  increajse 
military  aid  to  South  Korea,  to  compensate 
for  withdrawal  of  American  troops  from  that 
country!  I  do  not  see  any  realistic  promise 
of  reduction  In  the  American  military  role 
in  the  world,  despite  your  statement  that 
Human  Resources  Appropriations  will  ex- 
ceed military  appropriations  this  year. 

In  short,  we  are  stUl  confronting  the  wide 
gap  between  statementa  of  policy  and  per- 
formance. Citizens  have  witnessed  this  gross 
Inconsistency  in  government  for  some  time 
now  and  It  appears  to  make  little  difference 
If  the  Party  in  power  is  Democratic  or  Re- 
publican. As  we  said  to  you,  behaviour  like 
this  makes  It  increasingly  difficult  for  us 
to  sust.iin  any  faith  tn  the  good  Intentions 
of  those  of  you  now  respwuslble  for  leading 
the  country.  Forbearance  Is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

Your  own  splendid  description  of  metro- 
politan problems  is  hollow  Indeed  without 
Immediate  constructive  measures  to  Imple- 
ment the  policies  you  correctly  cited :  merg- 
ing of  the  metropolitan  tax  base;  Improve- 
ment and  diversity  in  the  quality  and  texture 
of  existing  old  centres  to  reestablish  them 
as  heterogenous  activity  centers  for  citi- 
zens of  all  races  and  incomes;  construction 
of  new  housing  in  the  suburbs;  Improve- 
ments In  the  fuU  range  of  services,  educa- 
tion and  day  care,  health  and  Job  training. 
But  these  are  all  empty  statements  without 
the  assurance  of  Jobs,  without  the  assurance 
of  adequate  funding  for  services. 

In  Washington,  this  means  a  major  de- 
velopment plan  for  the  2,200  acres  of  the 
Anaoostla  Basin  to  provide  alternate  hous- 
ing resources  that  will  speed  urban  renewal 
now  moving  at  a  snail's  pace  because  of  the 
lack  of  adequate  relocation  resources.  Re- 
cent action  on  Fort  Lincoln,  I  am  happy 
to  see.  Is  one  small  step  In  the  right  di- 
rection. It  further  means  adopting  a  regional 
housing  and  employment  policy  with  an 
acknowledged  objective  of  an  even  spread 
of  Its  25  percent  Black  pwpulatlon  through- 
out the  Metropolitan  area.  It  means  a  con- 
scious Federal  Employment  Policy  to  meet 
this  goal.  Federal  site  selection  for  both 
rental  and  owned  space  should  be  directed 
toward  providing  the  necessary  range  of 
housing  and  lurban  servlees  in  conjunction 
with  the  bonanza  of  construction  and  leas- 
ing of  millions  of  square  feet  of  office  space 
for  Federal  agencies. 

I  am  enclosing  a  position  paper  of  the 
Washington  Planning  and  Housing  Asso- 
ciation, prepared  under  my  chairmanship  of 
its  Committee  on  Planning  and  Economic 
Development.  This  demonstrates  the  prob- 
lems of  Washington  as  we  see  them — and 
lays  out  a  strategy  for  their  solution.  The 
paper  was  Initially  prepared  by  me  as  Con- 
sultant to  the  Board  of  the  Washington  Ur- 
ban League.  It  has  been  adopted  as  the 
Joint  thinking  of  both  citizen  organizations. 

Each  member  of  the  Cabinet,  I  believe, 
must  Impress  upon  the  President  the  need 
to  plan  now  for  conversion  of  the  economy 
from  war  to  peace  time  activities.  The  In- 
creasing unemployment  due  to  moderate 
aero-space  cutbacks  demonstrates  further 
the  need  for  affirmative  tools  for  government 
to  Initiate  the  conversion.  Construction  and 
new  services  In  our  cities  is  the  obvious  place 
to  take  up  the  slack. 

This  la  why  we  are  Interested  In  on  Urban 
Orowtli  policy  Act  that  not  only  establishes 
a  mechanism  for  making  urlxm  settlement 
policy  but  also  creates  the  necessary  Insti- 
tutions to  carry  It  out.  There  Is  no  altema- 
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tlve  to  strong  federal  leadership  In  this  re- 
gard. 

Sam  Jackson's  Assistant,  Carlos  Campbell, 
addressed  a  meeting  o^  Washington  Council 
of  Governments  on  June  16th.  His  speech 
was  a  rather  ludicrous  indictment  of  white 
racism  as  the  major  constraint  on  the  solu- 
tion of  urban  and  metropolitan  problems. 
When  a  representative  of  HUD  has  no  policy 
to^present  and  no  program  tools  with  which 
to' implement  such  poUcies.  he  only  starts 
a  fruitless  cycle  of  speculation  on  causes  and 
effects.  This  is  a  weak  and  foolish  role  for  a 
Federal  official,  for  which  I  can  h&ntly  blame 
an  earnest  young  man  coping  with  on  im- 
possible public  role.  Your  own  obvious  grasp 
of  the  problem  was  most  impressive.  I  urge 
you  to  use  your  skills  to  redirect  Federal 
Policy  with  the  same  passion  that  you  simi- 
moned  for  that  pointless  political  Indict- 
ment of  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee. 

There  Is  no  point  In  the  Administration's 
new  tolerant  stance  vls-a-vIs  dissent  unless 
it  denotes  a  readiness  to  do  more  than  dia- 
logue with  the  opposltlcm.  The  way  to  de«il 
with  dissent  is  to  meet  on  its  own  ground 
and  respond  concretely  to  the  gape  and 
deficiencies  that  generate  such  oppiosltlon. 

I  tirge  you  to  bring  these  matters  to  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Romney  and  Mr.  Nixon. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Paula  D.  Ecbevexria. 


LEGISLATIVE  REORGANIZATION 
ACT  OF  1970 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESESJTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  29,  1970 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  leg- 
islative reorganization  bill  under  current 
consideration  goes  a  long  way  in  cor- 
recting some  of  the  structural  problems 
facing  Congress  today.  Many  Issues  re- 
main which  the  reported  bill  does  not 
begin  to  deal  with,  nor  could  we  reason- 
ably expect  It  to.  The  issue  Is  far  too 
complex  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  single  bill. 
I  wholeheartedly  support  the  current 
measure  as  indicated,  but  I  hope  that 
this  will  not  represent  the  end  of  legis- 
lative reform. 

I  fully  support  efforts  being  made  to 
help  bring  an  end  to  the  secrecy  sur- 
rounding a  number  of  House  procedures. 
As  a  cosponsor  of  an  amendment  to  al- 
low for  the  recording  of  teller  votes,  the 
passage  by  the  House  on  Monday  of  a 
similar  amendment  was  most  gratifying. 
It  Is  Important  that  the  public  have 
available  a  record  of  votes  on  major 
amendments  while  the  House  site  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole.  The  recording 
of  teller  votes,  upon  demand  of  at  least 
20  members,  would  allow  for  such  con- 
sideration the  public  deserves.  If  this 
procedure  Is  unworkable,  provision 
should  be  made  for  recorded  votes  of 
both  winning  amendments  and  losing 
amendments. 

The  following  editorial  that  appeared 
in  this  morning's  Washington  Post  ap- 
plauding the  adoption  of  this  much 
needed  reform  amendment  is  one  which 
I  cc»nn)endfor  reading  by  my  c<dleagues: 
Open  Houss 

Those  cheers  that  echoed  In  the  House  of 
Repr«sentatlves  on  Monday  may  have  vlo- 
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loted  Cannon's  Rules  but  they  were  never- 
thel^ss  very  much  in  order.  They  were  cheers 
for  democracy,  for  the  basic  Idea  of  repre- 
sentative government,  for  the  concept  of  gov- 
ernment by  the  consent  of  Che  governed.  They 
came  in  resfMnse  to  a  historic  House  decision 
to  put  an  end,  at  long  last,  to  its  ancient 
practice  of  voting  in  secret  on  amendments 
to  pending  legislation.  By  an  almost  unani- 
mous voice  vote,  the  members  of  the  House 
approved  on  amendment  to  the  congressional 
reorganization  bUl  providing  that  in  the  fu- 
ture they  shall  be  recorded  by  name  as  they 
pass  up  the  aisle  to  vote  on  amendments. 

The  Souse,  at  the  same  time,  approved 
some  other  exceedingly  salutary  changes  in 
Its  procedures.  It  agreed  to  permit  at  least  10 
minutes  of  debate  on  any  amendment  printed 
in  advance  in  the  Congressional  Record.  And 
it  approved  the  Installation  of  electronic 
voting  equl{xnent  to  speed  up  roll  calls — 
provided  that  later  on  the  House  decides  that 
it  wishes  to  tally  Its  divisions  in  this  modern, 
efficient  and  sensible  fashion.  More's  the  pity 
that  It  did  not  decide  also  to  make  commit- 
tee meetings  ojjen  to  the  public  as  a  general 
rule.  All  these  changes  are  simply  devices 
for  transacting  the  public  business  in  public. 
They  will  serve  at  once  to  help  the  represen- 
tatives themselves  to  know  what  they  are  do- 
ing and  to  help  their  constituents  to  know 
what  they  have  done. 

Because  In  their  present  form  the  changes 
are  amendments  to  a  bill  which  must  have 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate  before  It  can 
become  law.  one  cannot  yet  regard  them  as 
faits  accomplis.  But  the  support  for  them  In 
the  House  was  so  strong,  so  healthy  and  so 
overwhelming  that  one  can  reasonably  sup- 
pose the  House  would  adopt  them  as  rules 
of  Its  own  U  the  Senate  should  fail  to  trans- 
late them  into  an  act  of  Congress.  TTiey  re- 
flect great  credit  on  the  House  and  will  surely 
enhance  the  confidence  of  the  country  In  Its 
government. 

Secrecy  In  the  HouM  Is  one  of  those  curious 
folkways  perpetuated  as  tz«dltion  long  after 
the  purpose  for  which  It  was  originally  con- 
trived has  been  forgotten.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons m  England  undertook  to  keep  its  pro- 
ceedings secret  In  order  to  protect  Its  mem- 
bers from  reprisals  by  James  I  and  Oharles  I 
In  the  17th  century.  The  practice,  designed 
to  offset  despotism,  soon  proved  Itself  des- 
potic. It  led  to  all  sorts  ot  abuses  difficult  to 
unmask  and  to  rebuke  because  responsibility 
for  them  could  not  be  discerned.  "Next  to  the 
existence  of  open  constituencies,  and  a  fair 
mode  of  election,"  the  historian  Lecky  wrote, 
"the  best  security  a  nation  can  possess  for 
the  fidelity  of  Its  representatives  Is  to  be 
found  In  the  system  of  parliamentary  report- 
ing. But  this  was  also  wanting.  The  theory  of 
the  statesmen  of  the'  first  half  of  the  18th 
century  was  that  the  electors  had  no  right 
to  know  the  proceedings  of  their  representa- 
tives, and  It  was  only  after  a  long  and  danger- 
ous struggle,  which  was  not  terminated  until 
the  reign  of  George  m,  that  the  right  of 
printing  debates  was  virtually  conceded." 

The  right  of  a  free  people  to  know  how 
their  elected  representatives  vote  Is  a  right 
wlthotrt  which  elections  can  be  considered 
neither  fr«e  nor  meaningful.  The  House  of 
Commons  recognized  this  long  ago.  The 
House  of  Representatives  honors  Its  best 
values  In  Joining  them  now  as  a  genuinely 
representative  body. 

We  need  to  maintain  an  on-going  re- 
view of  Congress  and  its  Institutions.  The 
time  Is  long  past  that  we  can  sit  idly  by 
and  Ignore  the  Increasing  complexity  of 
the  legislative  process  without  modifying 
our  procedures  accordingly.  TYk  action 
we  take  now  is  a  finft  step,  btit  I  cer- 
tainly hope  It  Is  not  the  last. 
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URGENT  NEEDS  FOR  H.R.  18185  MASS 
TRANSPORTATION  FINANCINa 

HON.  WILLIAM  B.  WIDNALL 

or    NXW    JERSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  July  29,  1970 
Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
major  poll  indicates  that  American  busi- 
nessmen are  very  anxious  to  get  on  with 
developement  of  adequate  mass  trans- 
portation faculties.  The  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States  released 
the  results  of  its  urban  transportation 
survey  in  which  152  chambers  in  44 
States  responded. 

It  is  noted  that  41  percent  of  the 
respondents  reported  urban  transporta- 
tion activities  In  their  communities  as 
either  critical  or  getting  progressively 
worse. 

Only  a  slight  majority  foresee  minor 
improvement  over  the  next  5  years.  Most 
chambers  believe  that  improvement  de- 
pends primarily  on  additional  financing. 
H.R.  18185,  which  would  provide 
needed  Federal  assistance,  was  intro- 
duced by  26  members  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Comjnittee  including  myself, 
and  was  approved  by  the  Committee  on 
June  30. 

To  date  it  appears  that  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee has  not  held  a  hearing  on  the  bill, 
because  there  has  been  no  reported  re- 
quest for  a  hearing  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 

This  is  an  urgent  national  need  and 
should  have  prompt  action.  I  include  a 
report  on  the  chamber  survey  which  fur- 
ther indicates  the  demand  for  attention: 
Urban  Transportation  Sitrvet 
Tbese  findings  are  based  on  responses  from 
163  chambers  of  commerce  (out  of  332 
queried)  In  44  states. 

The  significance  of  this  survey  stems,  In 
part,  from  the  fact  that  greatly  Increased 
Federal  assistance  wUl  probably  soon  be 
available  to  aid  states  and  communities  In 
improving  their  urban  mass  transportation 
systems. 

In  February,  1970,  the  Senate  passed  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Assistance  Act 
of  1970  (3.  3154)  which  provides  a  Federal 
commitment  of  $10  billion  over  a  12-ye&r 
period  and  gives  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation authority  to  obligate  up  to  »3.1  bil- 
lion Immediately  upon  the  bill  becoming  law. 
For  the  first  time.  Federal  assistance  would 
become  available  over  a  time  span  sufficient 
to  accomplish  the  planning,  decision-mak- 
ing and  financing  necessary  to  the  orderly 
development  of  mass  transportation  systems. 
Similar  legislation  (H.R.  18185)  was  In- 
troduced in  the  House  on  June  23.  Legisla- 
tion, perhaps  representing  a  dollar  com- 
promise between  the  Senate  and  House  bills, 
seems  certain  to  be  passed  during  the  cur- 
rent  Congressional   session. 

These  survey  results  should  be  useful  to 
local  chambers  In  their  cooperative  efforts 
with  state  and  local  authorities  to  Improve 
their  urban  mass  transportation  systems. 

ST7BVKT   HIGHUOHTS 

SUty-three    (41%)   report  urban  trans- 
portation problems  either  critical  or  getting 
progressively  worse. 

Pteoton  causing  trsnslt  problenu: 

Laok  of  patronjiga . 86 

Ttvorfuntng  nrltanlnattfrt 79 

Increasing  wages  mi  apentia%  costs-..    60 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Failure  to  provide  adequate,  comfortable, 
convenient,    frequent    and    low    coat 

service ^* 

Inadequate  equipment  and  facilities 44 

Fragmented  political  jurisdictions 41 

Plve-year  changes  expected: 

Slight  Improvement "^"^ 

Great  improvement 25 

Deterioration 23 

Improvement  depends  on: 

Additional  financing "'S 

Better  roads/highways 67 

Political  developments 49 

Better   equipment 48 

Fringe  parking  areas 39 

Additional    equipment 37 

Problem  solving  most  needed  through: 

City  planning/action V---    89 

State  planning/action 34 

EfTorts  to  ease  congestion  being  made 
through : 

Establishing  one  way  streets 122 

Staggering  traffic  lights 80 

KUminating  parking  on  main  thorough- 
fares       ®^ 

Providing  fringe  parking  areas 60 

Ninety-three  communities  have  utilized 
fedwal  assistance  In  planning/ financing. 

(NoT«. — Because  not  all  respondents  an- 
swered all  questions  and  because  some  re- 
spondents In  question  with  multiple  answers 
checked  more  than  one,  toUls  frequently  are 
not  consistent.) 

SXTRVEY    RESULTS 

Number  of  chambers  responding  by  popula- 
tion represented 

Under  50,000 15 

50.000-100,000 '*2 

100.000-200,000   38 

200.000-300,000    ^ 

300,000-500,000   15 

500,000-1,000,000    14 

1,000.000-2,000,000   12 

Over  2.000.000 "^ 

Total   152 

1.  Are  transportation  projects  Included  in 
work  program? 

Yes 124 

No 12 

2.  Does  your  chamber  have  a  transporta- 
tion (or  similar)  department? 

Yes -  "70 

No — -  70 

Principal  functions  are: 

Liaison  with  officials 70 

Participation    In    regulatory    proceed- 
ings      1°' 

Transportation  of  people 69 

Highways  and  airport  access  roads 67 

Legislation ^6 

Transportation  of  goods.- 64 

Planning M 

Parking  facilities 34 

3.  Urban  transportation  responsibilities  are 
assigned : 

As    sole    responsibility    of    a    particular 

committee    59 

To  a  committee  having  other  respon- 
sibilities   ^"^ 

Not  specifically  to  any  committee 21 

4.  Separate  transportation  committee 
maintained  for: 

Air   96 

Highways  °* 

Parking *" 

Inland  Waterways 32 

Freight    Traffic 31 

Motor - 30 

Rail    26 

Safety   1|J 

Ocean    " 

5.  Special  local  transit  atrtiioHty /agency 
established  for  your  area : 

Yes t—T—  W 

No -r- 88 
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If  no.  Is  one  necessary  or  desirable? 

Yes 38 

No 40 

6.  Has  a  multlstate  or  regional  transporta- 
tion compact  or  agreement  been  established 
In  your  area? 

Yes 43 

No - 83 

In  progress,  17. 

If  no.  Is  one  necessary  or  desirable? 

Yes   28 

No    82 

7.  Do  your  state  constitution  and  statutory 
provisions  require  amendment,  particularly 
with  reference  to  application  of  available 
funds.  In  order  to  achieve  a  proper  balance 
between  highway  and  other  modes  of  trans- 
portation? 

Yes   51 

No 83 

If  yes,  necessary  action  Is : 

Being  taken 16 

Planned    20 

Receiving  no  attention 9 

8.  Has  your  community  utilized  Federal  as- 
sistance for  mass  transit  facilities? 

Yes 93 

No -     50 

What  for? 

Planning  grants 69 

Capital   grants   47 

Loans     8 

Training  6 

9.  State  provides  financial  assistance  In 
meeting  community  transit  problems? 

Yes --    56 

No 83 

a.  Community  has  utilized  this  assistance? 

Yes     68 

No    1 

b.  What  for? 

System  improvement   20 

Equipment  16 

Subsidies    7 

10.  Specific  plans  have  been  developed  for 
meeting  urban  transportation  requirements 
over: 

More  than   10  years 38 

5  to  10  years 21 

3  to  5  years 10 

One  year 10 

One  to  three  years 8 

1 1 .  Efforts  have  been  made  to  ease  conges- 
tion by; 

E;stabllshlng  one-way  streets 122 

Eliminating  parking  on  main  thorough- 
fares       80 

Staggering  traffic  lights 80 

Providing  fringe  parking  areas 60 

Adding  more  traffic  police  during  rush 

hours   . 59 

Staggering  working  hours 49 

Improving  transit  services 48 

Providing  express  bus  lanes 12 

12.  How  do  you  rate  the  urban  transpor- 
tation situation  In  your  community? 
Difficult  and  getting  progressively  worse.     48 
Difficult  but  progress  being  made  toward 

solution 43 

Minor  problem 30 

Crisis  stage 1^ 

No  problem '•■ 

13.  Factors  causing  urban  transit  problem: 

Lack  of  patronage 95 

Increasing  urbanization 79 

Increases  in  wages  and  operating  costs..     60 

Failure  to  provide  acceptable  service 54 

Failure  to  modernize  equipment  and  fa- 
cilities      ** 

Fragmented  political  Jurisdictions 41 

Failure  of  local/state  authorities  to  take 

action *2 

Poor  planning 32 

Outdated  local/state   regulatory  prope- 
dures   1" 

14.  Over  the  period  of  the  next  five  years, 
urban  transit  faclUtles  wUl  show: 

Some  but  not  much  Improvement 77 
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Great  Improvement 25 

Deterioration 23 

No  change 17 

15.  Improvement   depends   most   upon: 

Additional    financing — .  78 

Better     roads-highways 67 

PoUtlcal    developments 49 

Better  equipment 48 

Fringe  parking  areas 39 

Additional   equipment 37 

Additional   transit    systems 26 

Technical    Improvements 23 

16.  Problem    solving    emphasis    is    most 
needed  In: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

City  planning 69 

State    actlvlUes 34 

Private  enterprise 14 

Federal  policies  and  action 13 

17.  Would  like  additional  Information  on: 
Case  studies  covering  successful  actions 

by   chambers   of   similar   size 84 

Meeting  transportation  needs  of  low-In- 
come residents 89 

Responsibilities  that  have  been  assigned 
to  and  actions  taken  by  transportation 
or  urban  transit  committees  of 
other   chambers 63 
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How  other  chambers  go  about  involving 
businessmen  In  mass  transit  prob- 
lem       82 

Reducing  congestion  In  \3a/b  central  busi- 
ness  district 66 

Experience  of  dtlee  that  have  estab- 
lished express  bus  lanes 35 

Transportation  of  people  within  the 
central  dty 34 

Leglslatlon/dty  ordnances  that  require 
apartments  and  businesses  to  provide 
off-street    parking 24 

Transit  services  within  the  framework 
of  overall  community  development —     10 


RESPONSES  TO  SELECTED  QUESTIONS  BY  POPULATION  GROUPS 


Under 
50.000 


50,000  to 

100,000 


100,000  to 
200,000 


200,000  to 
300.000 


300,000  to 
500,000 


500,000  to 
1,000,000 


1,000.000  to 
2,000,000 


Over 
2,000,000 


1.  Has  a  special  local  transit  authority/agency  been  established  in  your 

metropolitan  area?  ,  . 

(a)  Yes \  • 

(b)  No 12  30 

II  no.  is  one  necessary?  ,  ,, 

(8)  Yes 3  W 

(b)No --  *  " 

2.  Has  a  multlstate  or  regional  transportation  compact  or  agreement 

been  signed  for  your  area?  . 

(a)  Yes I  6 

(b)No - lO  H 

(cj  In  progress ' 

[f  no,  is  one  necessary  or  desirable?  ,, 

(3)  Yes 5  }l 

(B)  No -■--: -.■  2  *" 

3.  Has  your  community  utilized  Federal  assistance  in  planning  and 

financing  mass  transit  facilities?  ^ 

(a)  Yes «  S 

(b)  No 18  W 

It  yes,  what  for?  . 

(a)  Loans ,-  ,i 

(b)  Capital  grants "  }• 

(c)  Planning  grants '  " 

(d)  Training .- y 

(e)  Other.  _ .-..  1  ^ 

4  Specific  plans  have  been  developed  for  meeting  urban  transporti- 

tion  requirements  Over:  ,  . 

(a).  More  than  10  years %  \ 

(b)  5  to  10  years f  J 

(c)3to5year» 1  ? 

(d)  1  to3years .--  J 

(e)lyear ,-... I  ' 

5.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  ease  congestion  by:  „ 

(a)  Establishing  1-way  streets |  JS 

(b)  Staggering  traffic  lights J  }J 

(c)  Eliminating  parking  on  main  thoroughfares •  {• 

'"'  Providing  fringe  parking  areas 6  I* 

Adding  more  traffic  police  during  working  hours z  »» 

Staggering  working  hours *  9 

(g)  Improving  transit  service *  ' 

(h)  Providing  express  bus  lanes - 

6.  How  do  you  rate  the  urban  transportation  situation  in  your  com- 

munity? ,  II 

(a)  Difficult  and  getting  worse.. i  " 

(b)  Difficult  but  progress  being  made  toward  solution »  " 

(c)  Minor  problem - *  *| 

(d)  Crisis  stage '  i 

(e)  No  problem ; 

7.  Problem  solving  emphasis  is  most  needed  m:  ,, 

(a)  City  planning...  J  " 

(b)  State  activities  - ?  ' 

(c)  Private  enterprise - ^  , 

(d)  Federal  policies  and  actkin ' 


14 
26 

9 
13 


14 

21 

3 

6 
12 


23  8 

12  2 

1 

2  8 
16  3 

2 

2 

10  1 
5  1 
3 

3  2 
2 

36  7 

23  5 

23  5 

13  6 
19  S 

13  3 
18  2 

4 

14  5 
12 

7  2 

2  

2 

18  4 

8  2 

4  1 
2  1 


10 
3 

2 

3 
8 
1 


11 

1 


12 


5 
2 
1 
2 
2 

U 
B 

10 
4 
6 
3 
3 
3 


4 

10 

1 

2 


12 
7 
7 
5 
S 

10 
2 
2 


10 
6 

10 
8 
C 
4 
7 
2 


Chambers  Pabticipatino  in  Survey 

Alabama:  Mobile,  Montgomery. 

Arkansas:  Port  Smith,  Pine  Bluff. 

California:  Fresno,  Los  Angeles,  Modesto, 
Sacramento,  San  Bernardino,  San  Diego,  San 
Jose,  Santa  Ana,  Stockton,  Vallejo. 

Connecticut:  Hartford. 

Colorado:  Colorado  Springs,  Denver. 

Delaware:  Wilmington. 

District  of  Columbia :  Washington. 

Florida:  Daytona  Beach,  Hollywood,  Jack- 
sonville, Lakeland,  Orlando,  Tampa. 

Georgia:  Atlanta,  Macon. 

Hawaii:  Honolulu. 

Illinois:  Chicago,  Decatur,  Peoria,  Qulncy. 

Indiana:  Elkart,  Gary,  Kokomo,  Munde, 
South  Bend. 

Iowa:  Cedar  Rapids,  Des  Moines,  Dubuque, 
Waterloo. 

Kansas:  Kansas  Cltf. 

Kentucky:  Lexington,  Louisville,  Owens- 
boro. 

Louisiana:  Baton  Rouge,  Lake  Charles, 
Monroe. 


Maryland:  Baltimore. 

Massachusetts:  Cambridge,  Fall  River, 
Springfield. 

Michigan:  Ann  Arbor,  Battle  Creek,  Bay 
City,  Detroit,  Flint,  Jackson,  Port  Huron. 

Mlnneeota:  Duluth,  Minneapolis,  Roches- 
ter, St.  Cloud,  St.  Paul. 

Mississippi:  Jackson,  Meridian. 

Missouri:  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  St.  Joeepli. 

Montana:  Billings,  Great  Falls. 

Nebraska:  Omaha. 

New  Hampshire:  Nashua. 

New  Jersey:  Newark,  Trenton,  Vlneland. 

New  York:  Buffalo,  Elmlra,  Troy,  Schenec- 
tady, Watertown. 

North  Carolina:  Ashevllle,  Ohartotte,  Bur- 
lington, Oastonla,  Raleigh,  Rocky  Mount, 
Wilmington,  Wlnston-Salem. 

North  Dakota:  Fargo. 

Ohio:  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Columbus, 
Dayton,  Mansfield,  Marlon,  Toledo,  Youngs- 
town. 

Oklahoma:  Tulsa,  Oregon,  Portland. 


Pennsylvania:  Harrisburg.  Haeelton.  Lan- 
caster, Lebanon,  Philadelphia,  Kttsburgh. 
Reading.  Wllkes-Barre. 

Rhode  Island :  Providence. 

South  Carolina :  Greenville. 

South  Dakota:  Sioux  Palls. 

Tennessee:  Chattanooga,  Klngsport,  Mem- 
phis. 

Texas:  Abilene,  AmarlUo,  Austin,  Beau- 
mont, Corpus  Chrlstl,  Dallas,  El  Paso,  Fort 
Worth,  Harllngen,  Galveston,  Houston. 
Odessa,  Port  Arthur,  San  Antonio,  Terarkana, 
Waco.  Wichita  Palls. 

Utah :  Ogden,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Virginia:  Petersburg,  Portsmouth,  Rich- 
mond, Roanoke. 

Vermont:  Burllngfton. 

Washington:  BeUlngham,  Bremerton,  Seat- 
tle, Spokane,  Taooma. 

West  Virginia:  Welrton. 

Wisconsin:  Appleton,  Fond  du  Lac,  Green 
Bay,  Madison,  Milwaukee,  Oshkosh,  Sheboy- 
gan, Wausau. 
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TAX  FREEIX>M  DAY 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OV   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  29.  1970 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  June 
11  was  designated  "Tax  Freedom  Day" 
because  that  is  the  day  on  which  the 
average  taxpayer  has  worked  long 
enough  to  pay  his  various  taxes  for  the 
year.  While  that  date  has  E>assed,  I  feel 
it  is  most  appropriate  to  keep  this  fact  in 
mind  as  we  consider  the  Congressional 
Reorganization  Act  of  1970.  Hopefully, 
the  effect  of  this  legislation  will  be  to 
make  the  Congress  more  effective,  and 
by  virtue  of  a  more  effective  Congress, 
we  should  be  able  to  cut  Govermnent 
spending. 

Most  Americans  have  no  idea  how 
much  of  their  income  goes  to  taxes.  Too 
many  have  never  even  thought  about  it. 
except  to  grumble  at  income  tax  filing 
time.  Yet  taxes  take  a  massive  toll  of 
total  income,  a  fact  that  should  be  un- 
derstood by  all  Americans. 

In  1970.  with  the  economy  stumbling 
through  a  period  of  recession  and  infla- 
tion, a  sound  estimate  Ls  that  44  per- 
cent of  all  private  income  will  be  spent 
involuntarily  for  taxes  and  other  Gov- 
ernment-necessitated expenditures.  The 
reference  used  for  this  derivation — pre- 
liminary, until  the  July  issue,  or  "Na- 
tional Income  Number."  Is  available — Is 
the  March  "Survey  of  Current  Business," 
US.  Department  of  Commerce,  pages  8, 
10.  and  11.  Later  references  used,  in- 
clude the  "Economic  Report  to  the  Presi- 
dent" and  the  "Economic  Almanac"  of 
the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board.  Total  expenditures  of  all  branches 
of  government  minus  Federal  grants- 
in-aid  to  State  and  local  units  totaled 
$315.6  billions  in  the  year  1969.  The  total 
of  all  personal  income  before  taxes  was 
$747.2  billions.  Thus,  the  loss  of  free 
choice  in  the  spending  of  incomes  was 
at  least  42.2  percent.  Yet,  even  this 
does  not  accoimt  for  aU  involuntary  ex- 
penditures, some  of  which  are  not  billed 
directly  to  the  treasury  of  any  govern- 
ment, but  are  nevertheless  required  by 
law.  This  Includes  the  maintenance  of 
records  and  bookkeeping  by  individual 
citizens  on  behalf  of  government  agen- 
cies. When  the  total  of  all  these  involun- 
tary expenditures  is  calculated,  it  comes 
to  at  least  44  percent.  Using  this  figure, 
it  can  be  said  that  the  average  person 
works  from  the  1st  of  January  until  the 
11th  of  June  each  year  just  in  order  to 
make  enough  money  to  pay  all  of  his 
government  burdens. 

Needless  to  say,  the  costs  of  these  bur- 
dens are  quite  high,  both  in  terms  of 
the  smothering  of  individual  initiative. 
and  in  increasing  the  price  of  goods  and 
services.  This  is  one  of  the  major  causes 
of  poverty.  This  is  a  situation  which 
spreads  disillusionment  and  misery,  be- 
lieving the  great  hopes  raised  by  gov- 
ernment leaders.  The  National  Taxpay- 
ers Union  believes  that  every  legislator 
and  administrator  whose  decisions  Eiffect 
the  tax  rate  should  be  aware  of  this  situ- 
ation and  act  to  reduce  taxes  now. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

These  figures  are  frightening,  and  rep- 
resent a  totally  unacceptable  loss  of  free- 
dom In  the  choice  of  how  we  spend  our 
personal  income. 
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AGE-OLD  DREAM  REALIZED 


REPEAL  OF  HOUSE  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  108— INDIAN  RESER- 
VATION TERMINATION  POLICY 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  29,  1970 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  deplorable  situation  of  the  Indian 
peoples  in  the  United  States  is  one  for 
which  we,  as  Members  of  Congress,  must 
accept  a  good  deal  of  the  responsibility. 
For  too  long  we  have  allowed  substand- 
ard conditions  to  exist  on  virtually  all 
Indian  reservations  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. 

In  1953  the  83d  Congress  enacted  a 
piece  of  legislation.  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  108.  which  instead  of  provid- 
ing benefits,  has  wrought  hardship  and 
misery  on  numerous  tribes  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  This  bill  expressed  what  has 
come  to  be  known  as  the  termination 
policy,  which  in  effect  ends  the  Govern- 
ment's responsibility  in  administering 
Indian  affairs. 

Though  intended  to  reduce  Federal  de- 
pendence and  bring  the  Indian  peoples 
Into  the  mainstream  of  American  life, 
this  bill  has  often  ended  desperately 
needed  assistance  programs.  Also,  the 
process  of  turning  reservation  land  over 
to  private  owTiership  has  victimized  In- 
dians who,  lacking  prior  experience  in 
business  matters,  fall  prey  to  ruthless 
profiteers.  Certainly  the  Indian  people 
should  be  brought  into  the  mainstream  of 
American  life,  but  not  at  the  expense  of 
their  own  heritage  and  traditions,  and 
not  with  the  loss  of  Government  pro- 
grams which  are  vital  to  their  health, 
well-being,  and  progress. 

Rather  than  disown  our  responsibili- 
ties, we  should  make  an  effort  to  share 
them  and  involve  the  Indian  people  with 
the  administration  of  their  own  affairs. 
Too  often  Federal  officials  have  been 
ignorant  of  and  imresponsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  people  they  are  supposedly 
serving.  But  Indian  citizens,  administer- 
ing to  the  needs  of  their  own,  would  help 
end  the  image  of  the  cold,  impersonal 
Federal  complex.  These  individuals  would 
also  have  the  advantage  of  much  more 
detailed  knowledge  of  local  situations 
than  administrative  personnel  usually 
possess. 

In  1968  President  Johnson  stated  that 
the  policy  of  his  administration  was  one 
of  "self-determination"  rather  than 
termination.  Recently.  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Walter  Hickel  also  rejected  ter- 
mination as  a  policy  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration. It  is  time  for  Congress  to 
declare  its  opposition  to  this  doctrine, 
and  to  take  firm  steps  to  better  the  con- 
ditions for  all  Indian  peoples  of  the 
United  States.  The  first  step  toward  this 
goal  Is  the  repeal  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  108. 


HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  29,  1970 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  year  ago. 
three  Americans  realized  an  age-old 
human  dream  by  landing  on  the  surface 
of  the  moon. 

Today  I  do  not  believe  we  have  begun 
to  comprehend  the  full  significance  of 
that  achievement  or  of  the  other  achieve- 
ments of  this  country's  space  program. 

A  recent  advertisement  In  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  provides  a  clear  statement 
of  the  purpose  and  byproducts  of  this 
country's  space  program.  I  am  inserting 
it  in  the  Record  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues : 

Theke  Are  Many  Reasons  To  Celebrate — 
Most  Are  Not  Obvioos 

As  we  look  back  to  the  early  morning  hours 
of  12  short  months  ago  and  the  dramatic 
words.  "Houston.  Tranquility  Base  here.  The 
Eagle  ha*  landed,"  followed  by  ghost-like 
Images  bounding  across  our  TV  screens,  we 
recall  an  enormous  sigh  of  relief  and  a  swell- 
ing of  national  pride. 

Perhaps  obscured  by  the  magnitude  of  the 
landing  on  the  moon  lay  a  veritable  windfall 
of  technology  which,  according  to  one  esti- 
mate. Is  already  returning  four  dollars  of 
value  for  every  dollar  Invested.  NASA  has 
cataloged  more  than  2,500  technological  In- 
novations from  Its  space  program  alone. 

Although  experience  baa  shown  that  it 
takes  years  to  transfer  new  technology  and 
knowledge  to  other  fields,  the  commercial 
"spin-off"  from  space  has  come  quickly  and 
dramatically  in  communications,  weather 
forecasting,  medicine,  materials  and  elec- 
tronics, to  name  a  few. 

Communications  satellites  today  link  50 
nations  with  telephone,  TV  and  data  trans- 
mission service,  augmenting  earth-bound 
radio  and  cable  systems  that  had  been 
clogged  with  International  communication 
traffic. 

Weather  satellite  systems  provide  world- 
wide observation  of  the  atmosphere,  early 
detection  and  tracking  of  storms,  typhoons 
and  hurricanes.  The  resultant  savings  in  lives 
Is  beyond  calculation.  When  Beulah  hit  in 
September,  1967,  leaving  some  300,000  home- 
less, only  41  lives  were  loet,  thanks  to  a 
weather  satellite.  Besides  the  obvious  bene- 
fits to  farmers  from  long-range  weather  pre- 
diction, prevention  of  crop  losses  alone  Is 
estimated  to  be  worth  $1.6  billion  a  year. 

Other  earth  orbiting  satellites  track  flsh 
schools,  monitor  fresh  water  supplies,  pros- 
pect for  gas  and  oil,  and  setirch  out  new 
mineral  deposits.  There  have  been  two  sijec- 
tacular  finds  in  Canada. 

In  medicine  the  spin-off  has  been  sub- 
stantial with  many  devices  already  in  general 
practice.  A  portable  electrocardiogram  unit 
transmits  data  over  a  standard  telephone.  A 
tiny  radio  transmitter  about  the  size  of  a 
pin  head  monitors  and  reports  the  physiologi- 
cal reactions  of  a  patient  to  the  nurse's 
station.  A  computer  program,  created  to  solve 
rocket  engine  vibration,  ignition  and  com- 
bustion problems,  works  at  brain  and  heart 
research. 

New  materials  developed  for  space  have 
made  a  significant  Impact  on  ovu-  economy. 
From  rocket  case  production  came  a  new  kind 
of  pipe,  built  of  plastic  mortar,  reinforced 
with  fiberglass.  It's  lightweight,  thln-walled, 
noncorroslve  and  practically  unbreakable, 
making  it  perfect  for  water,  sewage  and  Irri- 
gation systems. 
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^  space  ^sandwich  material  of  aluminum 
and  .plastic  foam  is  now  being  used  for  walls 
of  prefab  hoae*s  and  strong,  lightweight 
skis. 

Composites,  bonded  laminates  and  other 
new  combinations  of  substances  have  freed 
designers,  engineers  and  architects  from 
their  dependence  on  traditional   materials. 

la  the  field  of  electronics  the  sensing,  cal- 
culating and  controlling  "brain  centers"  of 
space  systems  have  given  birth  to  micro- 
miniaturized devices  that  herald  a  whole  new 
generation  of  products  from  clocks  to  com- 
puters. 

For  example,  tiny  semiconductors,  about 
3/16"  diameter  and  twice  the  thickness  of  a 
sheet  of  writing  paper,  contain  more  than 
1.000  circuits.  They're  used  In  portable  cal- 
culators that  weigh  only  three  pounds. 

Computer  programs  developed  for  space 
have  foiuid  many  appUcatlons.  Two  of  them 
are  Instant  flight  and  reservations  Informa- 
tion for  airlines,  and  swift  handling  of 
stock  transactions  tor  "V^All  StweU 

But  possibly  the  most  unexpected  and  Im- 
portant spin-off  of  all  is  the  management 
techniques  that  were  evolved  to  conquer 
space.  The.  systems  approach — with  its  mar- 
shaling of  government.  Science,  Industry  and 
education — has  8bo*n  xm  a  better  way  to  get 
things  done. 

ReceoUy,  a  noted  scientist  described  space 
as  "only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg."  Beneath  lies 
a  vast  base  of  Industrial,  technological  and 
scientific  excellence. 

We  explore  space  because  we  need  its  po- 
tential. The  problem  today  Is  how  to  elimi- 
nate starvation  and  low  living  standards  for 
two-third*  of  mankind  without  ruining  our 
planet's  ecolc^lcal  balance.  In  the  years 
ahead  a  larger  world  population,  demanding 
higher  living  standards,  n;ust  somehow  be 
also  accommodated.  Earth  Services  from 
space  win  provide  the  information  to  properly 
manage  the  task. 

Space  orbits,  indeed,  are  the  new  lands  of 
our  time,  lands  to  be  shared,  lands  on  which 
we  can  build  structures  unlike  man  has  ever 
built  before.  Space  stations  are  the  modest 
first  step  on  the  Journey. 


MISS  CHRISTINE  CAMPBELL.  A 
HOOSIER  far  PROM  HOME. 
WRITES  OF  HER  COUNTRY 


HON.  WILUAM  G.  BRAY 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  29,  1970 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following 
letter  came  to  me  recently  from  a  young 
Indiana  girl  who  Is  presently  living  with 
her  parents  in  the  Philippines,  where  her 
father  is  employed  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. I  was  deeply  touched  and  moved 
by  her  remarks,  and  I  wish  to  include 

them  at  this  time: 

Mat  26.  1970. 

Dear  Congressman  Brat:  I'm  a  fourteen 
year  old  girl  overseas  with  her  family  in 
Manila,  Philippines.  I  had  lived  In  Indiana 
all  my  life  and  I  never  Jully  realized  Just 
how  great  the  United  States  Ls.  The  strange 
thing  is  that  Jfs  not  only  me,  but  it's  other 
kids  (and  even  adults)  that  haven't  been 
away  from  our  country,  that  haven't  realized 
the  greatness  of  the  rights  granted  to  us. 

I  back  the  Republic  In  Its  decisions.  I  can 
only  do  so  by  voice — not  votes,  yet  I  have  a 
marvelous  country  and  I'm  proud  to  be  an 
American.  I'm  sorry  the  demonstrations  are 
run  as  tney  are.  Who's  going  to  look  at  this 
noise  and  say,  "These  guys  have  some  good 
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Ideajs;  they're  smart,"  when  they  kiU  in  the 
same  stroke  117 

I  love  and  respect  life,  mine,  yours,  and 
everybody  else's,  too  much  to  want  to  destroy 
Xt  by  taking  away  the  power  of  the  president 
or  by  having  my  rights  taken  away. 

Maybe  before  long,  youll  have  enough 
SUent  Majority  speaking  out  to  conquer  these 
demonstrators.  President  Nlzon  la  doing  a 
.great  Job.  I  saw  him  when  he  visited  the 
Philippines.  Just  about  3  weeks  ago  we  spoke 
to  Governor  Whitcomb  and  Jjls  wife  here  on 
business  for  the  Indiana  Trade  Commission. 
They  were  on  Corregldor  Island  that  day  and 
he  looked  all  over  for  the  "Campbell  family." 
We  also  got  to  talk  to  Mr.  Forrest  Gerig  of 
the  same  committee. 

And  another  feUow  Hooaler  doing  a  great 
job  is  t^e  ambassador  to  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands from  the  V.9..  Ambassador  Henry 
Byroad*. 

If  you  look  into  the  Uuncie  Star  (Muncie, 
Ind.)  you  will  see  a  column  by  Dick  Green 
that  speaks  weU  of  him. 

Congressman  Bray,  I  wish  you  continued 
luck.  May  God  be  with  you. 
Sincere  compllmenta, 

Christine  Campbell. 
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TEXAS  PETROLEUM  INDUSTRY 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  29.  1970 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  the  question  of  imports  being  fore- 
most in  many  people's  minds  these  days, 
and  one  of  the  leading  commodities 
heading  the  import  list  being  oil,  I  think 
it  appropriate  to  insert  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  wliich  appeared  in  the  Dallas 
Times  Herald,  Sunday,  July  12,  relative 
to  the  Texas  oil  industry.  The  factfi  con- 
tained in  this  editorial  are  Interesting 
and  indicates  the  tremendous  part 
played  in  our  economy  by  Texas  oil: 

PeTBOLETJM  iNDtrSTBT  I  A  SOLID  104  YEARS 

(By  Pellif  R.  McKnlght) 

On  a  crisp  fall  day  of  1886  a  man  named 
Lyne  Taliaferro  Barret  of  Melrose,  down  In 
Nacogdoches  County,  stood  expectantly  with 
his  neighbors  around  a  106-foot  hole  In  the 
ground. 

A  mule  plodded  the  circle,  drawing  out  an 
etght-foot  auger  crudely  fastened  to  a  Joint 
of  pipe  that  was  rotated  by  a  steam  engine. 

There  was  a  rumbling  from  the  hole  and 
oil,  water  and  gae  started  gushing  to  the 
heavens.  Barret  and  his  friends  whooped— 
and  oil  had  been  discovered  in  Texas. 

It  has  been  a  productive  104  years  since 
that  afternoon.  More  than  600.000  wells  have 
been  drilled  in  search  of  Texas  oil  and  gas. 
A  state,  a  nation  and  even  a  world  has  been 
served  from  Texas'  black  underground 
treasure. 

The  Texas  Mid-Continent  Oil  and  Gas  As- 
sociation, with  researchers  Charles  Simons 
and  John  Wagner  digging  the  records,  has 
produced  a  barrel  of  facts  about  the  Indus- 
try. It  Is  fascinating  information  about  a 
giant  that  too  often  Is  politically  maligned; 
too  seldom  recognized  for  accomplishment. 

1 — Texas  has  produced  in  Its  petroleum 
lifetime,  33.1  billion  barrels  of  oil,  or  36rc 
of  the  U.S.  total. 

2 — The  State  of  Texas  has  derived  $76.6 
billion  from  crude  oil  sales. 

3 — ^Texas  oil  and  gas  provide  26%  of  the 
fuel  energy  produced  In  the  U.S. 


4 — Texas  produced  1,161,799,000  barrels  of 
crude  oil  (record  high)  In  1068 — 34J2%  of 
U.S.  production. 

8 — Texas  has  198,000  producing  oil  wells  In 
8. SCO  fields  located  In  309  countiee. 

6 — Each  day,  in  their  continuing  fight 
against  pollution.  Texas  oilmen  put  over  six 
million  bajrels  of  oil  field  salt  water  back 
Into  the  ground. 

7 — In  1950.  Texas  produced  22%  ol  the 
world  oil.  In  1960,  it  was  12%  and  in  1969. 

7.6 -^r. 

8 — Texas  has  44 ^c  of  all  U.S.  oil  resert'es. 

9 — Texas  has  16.7  billion  barrels  of  oil  re- 
serves—13.1  in  crude  oil;  3.8  blllloin  from 
natural  gas  liquids. 

10 — ^And  Texas  engineers  estimate  that  an 
additional  2.8  bullion  barrels  oould  be  re- 
covered through  "water  flooding"  and  other 
special  recovery  methods. 

11 — Texas  oil  nun  ttria(»d  9,138  wells  in 
1969 — or  29%  of  U.S.  drilling.  It  all  totaled 
44.6  million  feet  of  hole. 

12 — ^The  same  Texas  oil  operators  spent 
$671  mllUoo  drUlUog  In  1969— and  lost  t235 
million  In  dry  holes.  More  than  one-fourth 
of  the  wells  drilled  In  1969  were  wildcat 
wells  which  seek  new  fields.  Only  21.8% 
found  oil  or  gas.  (It  Is  this  risk — the  quest  for 
new  fields  to  service  the  nation — that  creates 
the  oU  depletion  allowance  periodically  chal- 
lenged by  lawmakers.) 

13 — Texas  royalty  owners  received  $589 
million  from  oil  and  gas  production  in  1969. 

14 — The  world's  deepest  producer  is  a  Pecos 
County  gas  well  at  22,340  feet. 

15— And  the  deepest  well  ever  drilled  In 
the  world  was  also  a  Pecos  County  effort — 
that  ended  In  a  dry  hole.  Operators  got  down 
to  25.340  feet  before  giving  up. 

16 — Of  all  Texas  wells  drilled  In  1969.  about 
31.9Tc  were  dry. 

It*— Texas  had  112.4  trillion  cubic  feet  of 
natural  gas  reserves  at  the  end  of  1969 — 
40.9  fe  oX  the  U.S.  total. 

18 — And  Texas  produced  38%  of  all  U.S. 
natural  gas  In  1969. 

19— The  State  of  Texas  gets  back  $500 
million  per  yepr  for  gas  sold  to  other  states. 
And  Texas  liself  uses  more  natural  gas  than 
any  other  state — more  than  half  the  gas  it 
produces. 

20 — More  than  one  out  of  every  four  gal- 
lons of  U.S.  major  oil  products  is  nin.'is  ir. 
Texas  refineries.  t: 

21 — Texas  petroletim  industry  taxes  ac- 
count for  18.7%  of  all  state  taxes.  In  1969, 
the  Texas  industry  tax  payments  to  the  state 
government  totaled  $2865  million — ^while  the 
6c-per-gallon  tax  brought  In  another  $294 
xallllon. 

22 — One  fourth  of  the  gasoline  tax  is  used 
for  public  education;  the  balance  for  roads. 

23 — Finally,  the  Texas  Permanent  School 
Fund  in  1989  received  $40.1  million  from  the 
petroleum  indtistry  for  lease  rentals  bonuses 
and  royalty  payments.  Since  1932,  the  total 
has  been  a  staggering  $734  mUIlon.  The  Uni- 
vcraity  of  Texas  Permanent  Fund  also  re- 
cei\ed  $21  million  In  lease  rentals,  bonuses 
and  royalties  In  1969 — a  $534.4  million  total 
since  1924. 

Not  a  bad  track  record  for  a  Texas  Industry 
that  still  has  a  long  life  ahead. 


THE  HONORABLE  CLIFF  DAVIS 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Wednesday.  July  29,  1970 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  sad- 
dened by  the  death  last  month  of  Clif- 
ford Davis— he  was  a  fine  man  and  a 
true  friend.  It  was  my  privilege  to  serve 
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with  Cliff  for  11  years.  I  knew  and  ad- 
mired his  Integrity,  ability,  and  dedicated 
service  in  the  Congress.  All  of  Cliff's  col- 
leagues were  benefited  by  knowing  him 
and  will  long  remember  and  value  their 
association  with  him.  Certainly,  Cliff  was 
a  true  patriot  who  gave  his  best  to  his 
State  and  country.  My  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy goes  to  Carrie  Davis  in  her  loss — 
a  loss  which  is  shared  by  all  who  were 
privileged  to  know  Cliff. 


AN  OKLAHOMA  NEWSMAN  WRITES 
ABOUT  OKLAHOMA'S  JIM  LUCAS 


HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

or  OKuiHo&iA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  KEPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  21.  1970 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  sev- 
eral days  ago  I  placed  in  the  Record  the 
eloquent  remarks  of  Gen.  Lew  Walt 
at  memorial  services  In  Washington  for 
Jim  O.  Lucas,  famed  war  correspondent. 
Today  I  read  for  the  first  time  the 
moving,  personal  tribute  to  Jim  Lucas 
written  by  C.  Allan  Mathews,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Tri-State  Tribune  of 
Picher,  Okla. 

Allan  Mathews  has  captured  the  spirit 
and  personality  of  Oklahoma's  best 
known  reporter  in  the  words  which 
follow. 

I  believe  all  who  knew  and  respected 
Jim  will  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
read  Allan's  tribute.  The  text,  as  it  ap- 
peared In  the  Tri-State  Tribune  for 
July  23.  1970,  follows: 

"Thi"  War  Corkespondent 
(By  C.  Allan  Mathews) 
He  eluded  deatb  at  Tarawa.  His  wae  the 
first  atory  to  the  oirtslde  world  of  that  bloody 
battle.  It  gave  hlin  world-wide  recognition 
and  the  first  step  to  fame.  A  battlefield  pro- 
motion to  second  lieutenant  was  handed  the 
young  combat  correspondent. 

He  out-maneuvered  death  again  at  Solpan. 
He  avoided  the  grim  reaper's  clutches  in  the 
steaming  Jungles  of  Ouadalcanal.  And  again 
on  the  hell  that  was  Iwo  Jima.  Thousands 
gave  their  hves  in  eight  Pacific  Island  cam- 
paigns In  World  War  11.  He  was  reported 
mlwlng  in  action.  He  was  decorated,  but  he 
came  through. 

He  went  to  the  South  Pode  He  waa  vlth 
Admiral  Byrd  at  the  North  Pole  In  1946-M. 
He  covered  the  Bikini  atomic  bomb  test. 

He  "lived"  the  Korean  war.  He  made  the 
Inchon  landing  with  General  MacArthur.  He 
was  at  the  peace  table.  He  fiew  seventeen 
bombing  raids  over  North  Korea.  He  was 
numb  and  cold  and  scared  with  the  GI's  on 
Porlushop  Hill  and  Heartbreak  Ridge. 

He  covered  the  wars  In  Goa  and  Lebanon 
and  what  was  to  be  the  predecessor  of  Viet- 
nam—the French  Viet  Mlnh  war,  when 
Prance  lost  control  of  the  Indochlnese 
peninsula. 

Approaching  fifty,  he  battled  the  front  of- 
fice for  the  right  to  report  Vietnam.  He  ^ent 
more  time  there  than  any  other  newsman. 

He  said  he  was  lucky.  He  had  flirted  with 
death  for  almost  25  years  in  every  global 
hotspct. 

He  was  Jim  Lucas,  the  world's  best  known 
war  correspondent. 

Jim  GrUfing  Lucas  died  this  week.  He  died 
In  bed. 

What  sniper  bullets,  machine  guns, 
bombs,  ambushes,  bayonets,  artillery,  failed 
to  do  .  .  .  cancer  did. 
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Somehow  I  can  see  Jim  now,  exploding 
into  an  ©ar-to-ear  grin  ^ylng,  "Now,  alnt 
that  something?" 

Jim  was  already  famous  when  I  met  him 
several  years  ago.  He  returned  to  Picher, 
as  he  termed  it,  "I'm  trying  to  go  back." 
He  claimed  Picher  as  his  "home  town."  His 
father  was  president  of  the  bank  here  and 
Jim's  years  aa  a  youngster  and  schoolboy 
had  left  Its  impreesion. 

Although  he  was  the  first  to  admit,  "you 
can  never  go  back",  I  think  Jim  Lucas  felt 
he  had  regained  something  in  his  Picher 
visits.  Perhaps  a  hometown. 

He  was  an  unusual  man.  He  never  married. 
His  family  was  two  generations  of  fighting 
men,  lonely  men,  men  away  from  home. 

He  said  In  1965:  "At  my  age  I  can't  look 
forward  with  any  sense  of  anticipation  to 
Hying  on  the  field.  I  detest  being  shot  at. 
But,  at  the  risk  of  sounding  corny.  If  I  have 
a  mission  in  life,  this  seems  to  be  it." 

A  couple  of  years  later  he  said:  "Ameri- 
cans are  dying  every  day  in  Vietnam.  It 
makes  it  a  little  easier  if  they  know  their 
sacrifices  is  noted  and  appreciated." 

Jim  reported  In  the  Ernie  Pyle  tradition. 
History  will  rank  Lucas  even  above  the  great 
Pyle.  He  wrote  of  the  boy-men,  the  indi- 
vidual, the  human  side,  in  combat,  their 
dreams,  their  nightmares,  their  fears,  their 
hop>ee,  their  lives  .  .  .  yee  and  too  many  of 
their  deaths.  "His  boys",  as  he  referred  to 
them,  loved  him,  respected  him,  trusted  him. 
They  knew  the  "old  man"  was  on  their  side. 
He  could  well  have  covered  Vietnam  from 
an  air  conditioned  hotel  room  in  Saigfon  (as 
many  did).  But  the  fierce  pride  that  was 
a  part  of  Jim,  made  him  choose  the  rice 
paddles. 

He  was  equally  at  home  with  the  mighty. 
His  opinions  and  experience,  his  grasp  of 
situations,  were  respected  by  those  formu- 
lating policy.  He  gave  an  unprecedented 
briefing  to  President  Lyndon  Johnson  and 
over  a  hundred  congressmen  on  the  prob- 
lems In  Vietnam. 

He  was  sought  after  as  a  speaker.  He  was 
acknowledged  as  America's  best.  He  defended 
our  "need"  to  be  in  Vietnam.  Over  and  over 
he  declared,  "we've  got  to  stop  them  there." 
At  the  same  time  he  was  Impatient  with 
"slow-down"  war. 

Still  his  first  love  was  the  American  G.I. 
...  on  the  field,  on  patrol.  In  the  bunkers. 
For  where  the  action  was,  there  Jim  was. 

Jim  might  have  shattered  jrour  impression 
of  a  war  correspondent.  He  wasnt  the  trench- 
ooat  wearing,  swashbuckling,  swaggering 
type.  A  quiet  man  and  perhaps  Gen.  Samuel 
T.  (Hanging  Sam)  WllliamB  best  summed  it 
up.  Spending  a  couple  of  weeks  with  the  a5th 
division  In  Korea,  Jim  filed  his  copy  over 
dl vision  teletype  back  to  Seoul,  where  it  was 
relayed  to  Tokyo  and  then  to  Washington.  As 
division  commander.  Gen.  Williams  read 
everything  that  went  out  over  the  teletype, 
including  the  Lucas  dispatches.  One  evening 
one  of  the  staff  officers  remarked,  "this  fel- 
low Lucas  doesn't  talk  a  great  deal,  does  he?" 
Gen.  Williams  replied,  "no,  but  he  sure  as  the 
dickens  Ustens." 

You  had  to  be  alert,  or  often  his  sense  of 
humor  would  escap>e  you.  He  enjoyed  a  joke 
slanted  toward  Lucas.  Perhaps  his  favorite 
was:  At  Ca  Mau,  he  was  in  a  helicopter  dis- 
abled by  enemy  gunfire.  It  was  able  to  make 
a  rough  but  safe  landing.  Another  helicopter 
came  in  behind  them  and  others  fiew  over- 
head firing  to  keep  the  Viet  Cking  at  a  re- 
spectable distance.  As  Jim  broke  and  ran  for 
the  chopper  which  was  to  fly  the  downed  crew 
out,  a  friend  overhead  remarked:  "That's  the 
fastest  I  ever  saw  a  fat  man  run." 

Over  the  years  awards  aplenty  came  to  Jim 
Lucas.  Born  In  Oheootah,  he  attended  Picher 
High  School.  He  won  the  coveted  Pulitzer 
Prize.  He  was  awarded  the  National  Head- 
liners  Awards:  he  was  the  only  man  ever  to 
win  two  Ernie  Pyle  Awards.  He  was  presented 
the   VPW   Omar   Bradley    Gold    Medal,   the 
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American  Legion's  4th  BBtttte  Award,  Long 
Island  University  George  Polk  Memorial 
Award,  the  Marine  Corps  "TTot  for  self,  but 
for  country"  Award.  And  these  were  only  a 
few  of  the  honors  that  came  to  one  man  in 
one  lifetime. 

He  was  author  of  "Combat  Corre^wnd- 
ent,"  "Dateline:  Vietnam"  and  a  biography 
of  Vice  President  Splro  T.  Agnew,  schediiJed 
to  come  off  the  presses  this  week.  He  coau- 
thored  "Betlo  Beachhead"  and  "The  Story  of 
the  U.S.  Marines  on  Iwo  Jima." 

He  was  a  living  legend  in  our  time.  As  long 
as  wEirs  are  fought,  and  men  cover  them,  Jim 
Lucas'  style  will  l>e  imitated.  Somehow,  I  be- 
lieve he  would  say  now,  "Shed  no  tears  for 
me.  I'm  off  for  my  biggest  assignment  yet." 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 


HON.  JOHN  WOLD 

OF   WTOMINO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  29.  1970 

Mr.  WOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  third 
week  in  July  has  been  set  aside  so  that 
we  might  articulate  our  sympathy  and 
respect  for  presently  one-third  of  the 
world's  population  that  dwells  behind 
the  Iron  and  Bamboo  Curtains.  Over  the 
last  half  century.  Communist  regimes 
have  taken  over  17  countries.  During 
Captive  Nations  Week  we  serve  notice 
to  the  world  and  to  those  nations  In  par- 
ticular, that  we  will  not  forget  the  en- 
slaved of  this  earth. 

The  people  of  Eastern  Europe  and  of 
an  increasing  portion  of  Asia  have  been 
thrice  enslaved.  As  nations,  their  inde- 
pendence has  been  consumed  by  the  neo- 
colonialism of  Russia  and  of  China.  As 
peoples,  their  right  of  self-determination 
has  been  destroyed  by  a  system  which 
places  all  power  in  the  hands  of  a  few. 
And,  as  individuals,  their  liberties  have 
vanished  in  the  face  of  a  philosophy 
which  disdains  the  value  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  declares  the  state  to  be  para- 
mount. 

The  brutality,  intolerance,  and  un- 
popularity of  the  Communist  regimes 
have  been  demonstrated  time  and  again 
over  the  years.  The  purges  of  the  thirties, 
the  slaughter  in  the  Katyn  Forest,  the 
murders  of  millions  of  Kulaks  in  the 
Ukraine,  the  invasions  of  Hungary  and 
of  Czechoslovakia,  the  instances  are 
legion.  The  Commimlst  bloc  in  1970  has 
acquired  a  patina  of  subtlety  which  pro- 
vides some  protective  camouflage  to  a 
regime  which  has  not  changed  in  sub- 
stance from  what  it  was  in  the  1930's. 

I  am  concerned  that  the  false  air  of 
legitimacy  assumed  by  the  puppet  gov- 
ernments of  Eastern  Europe  may  cause 
the  U.S.  Government  to  miscalculate  in 
its  course  of  action  toward  this  area. 

A  case  in  point  is  illustrated  by  an 
article  in  the  April  19,  1970,  Issue  of  the 
New  York  Times  concerning  the  national 
treasure  of  Himgary,  the  Crown  of  St. 
Stephen  which  came  to  the  United  States 
in  the  waning  days  of  World  War  n. 

According  to  the  article  the  U.S.  Grov- 
emment  is  considering  returning  the 
crown  to  Budapest. 

In  my  judgment,  It  would  be  a  fearful 
mistake  to  make  any  such  action  until 
the   time  comes   when   the   Hungarian 
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Government  is  truly  representative  of 
the  Himgarian  people,  and  when  Hun- 
gary is  free  of  Soviet  dominators. 

The  Crown  of  St.  Stephen  is  a  highly 
visible  symbol  of  Hungarian  inde- 
pendence and  nationhood.  It  is  a  weapon 
for  freedom.  It  keeps  alive  the  hopes  and 
dreams  of  a  free  Hungary.  To  return  it 
to  the  present  Communist  government 
of  Hungary  would  be  to  dash  the  hopes 
of  millions  of  Hungarians  at  home  and 
in  exile  who  long  for  a  truly  free  govern- 
ment. It  would  greatly  strengthen  the 
present  Russian-controlled  government's 
claim  to  legitimacy  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world. 

Because  of  my  concern  over  this  mat- 
ter I  have  been  in  touch  with  the  De- 
partment of  State.  I  Include  the  con-e- 
spondence  and  the  Times  article  to  be  in- 
serted at  this  point: 

APRtt  28.  1970. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  P.  Rogers, 
Secretary,  Department  o/  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  A  recent  article  in  the 
New  York  Times  referred  to  the  possibility 
that  the  United  States  may  be  considering 
the  return  of  Hungary's  national  treasure, 
the  Crown  of  St.  Stephen,  to  Budapest. 

This  letter  is  to  inquire  whether  such 
plans  are  under  consideration  and  if  they 
are.  what  the  rational  for  such  action 
might  be. 

As  you  know,  the  Crown  of  St.  Stephen  Is 
much  more  than  an  artifact.  It  is  the  best 
known  of  the  E>uropean  national  crowns  and 
was  for  centuries  regarded  as  the  National 
Palladium.  It  became  an  essential  element  In 
the  composition  of  the  Hungarian  state. 

The  Crown  is  unique  among  Euroijean 
regalia.  For  centuries  It  was  regarded  as  the 
absolute  sine  qua  non  without  which  a  EUng 
of  Hungary  could  not  be  crowned. 

The  Crown  has  been  taken  by  Hungarian 
exiles  as  a  symbol  of  the  freedom  denied 
their  country  by  Communist  exploitation.  Its 
return  to  Budapest,  while  Hungary  remalnr 
under  Communist  domination  would  be  a 
cruel  blow  to  all  free  Hungarians. 

With  kindest  regards 
Sincerely, 

Johns.  Wold, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Department  or  State, 
Washington,  May  8.  1970. 
Hon.  John  S.  Wold, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Wold:  The  Secretary 
has  asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  April 
28  concerning  the  Crown  of  St.  Stephen  of 
Hungary.  The  comments  in  the  recent  news 
article  referring  to  the  possibility  of  the  early 
return  of  the  Crown  to  Hungary  were,  of 
course,  speculative. 

The  Crown  is  the  property  of  the  Hungar- 
ian nation  and  a  Hungarian  national  treas- 
ure. It  came  into  United  States  custody  to- 
ward the  end  of  World  War  II.  Unsettled 
conditions  within  Hungary  and  chronic 
strains  in  United  States-Hung^ian  relations 
made  consideration  of  the  Crown's  return  to 
Hungary  inappropriate  and  inopportune  over 
a  long  period  of  years.  It  has  therefore  re- 
mained in  United  States  trust  and  safe- 
keeping. 

We  are  fully  aware  that  our  prolonged  cus- 
tody of  the  Crown  and  the  question  of  its 
ultimate  return  to  Hungary  have  many  deli- 
cate aspects.  We  are  mindful  not  only  of  the 
unique  character  of  the  Crown  as  an  historic 
relic  of  great  symbolic  and  constitutional 
significance  to  the  Hungarian  people  but  also 
of  the  political  and  emotional  sensibilities 
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with  which  Hungarian  emigres  and  many 
Hungarlan-Auierlcans  regard  the  Crown. 
Clearly,  these  and  other  sensitive  factors 
must  be  taken  into  careful  consideration. 

The  Hungarian  Government  has  ralsecl  the 
matter  of  the  Crown's  return  in  recent  years 
as  relations  have  gradually  improved  between 
the  United  States  and  Hungary  and  discus- 
sions have  been  carried  on  looking  toward 
the  settlement  of  various  longstanding  bi- 
lateral problems.  Although  we  have  no  pres- 
ent plans  for  the  return  of  the  Crown,  the 
subject  will  continue  to  be  a  matter  of  in- 
terest to  both  Governments.  We  are  properly 
concerned  that  any  such  eventual  action 
should  serve  the  objective  of  general  goodwill 
rather  than  discord  and  should  take  place  in 
clrcumstanoes  and  at  a  time  appropriately 
marked  by  some  further  substantial  improve- 
ment in  the  atmosphere  and  course  of  oiu 
relations  with  Hungary. 

Please  continue  to  call  on  us  whenever  you 
believe  we  can  be  helpful. 
Sincerely  yours, 

David  M.  Abshire, 
Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations. 

In  Czechoslovakia  twenty  years  ago,  a  Dub- 
cek  would  have  disappeared  overnight, 
probably  never  to  be  seen  again  unless  at  a 
public  trial  which  would  stage  a  confes- 
sional. Today,  however,  we  are  dealing  with 
a  •liberalized"  regime  and  the  destruction 
of  Mr.  Dubcek  has  been  carried  out  in  mln- 
uscle  steps  over  a  period  of  two  years.  To- 
day, of  course,  he  has  been  stripped  of  all 
poets,  expelled  from  the  Communist  Party, 
and  locked  up  in  a  sanitarium.  The  message 
to  those  in  Eastern  Europe  who  would  dis- 
sent is  no  less  clear  lor  its  having  been  de- 
livered in  a  manner  calculated  to  provoke 
the  least  public  outcry. 

Mr.  Dubcek  is  not  alone  in  being  punished 
for  Czechoslovakia's  attempts  at  liberaliza- 
tion and  independence.  In  the  New  York 
Times  of  June  28.  1970,  we  are  informed 
that  a  purge  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
Ceechoslovakia  is  under  way  and  that.  In  all 
probability,  nearly  one-half  of  the  Party  will 
be  ejected.  While  it  is  difflcult  to  find  cause 
for  dissatisfaction  in  the  declining  mem- 
bership of  a  communist  party,  one  cannot 
but  prefer  a  system  such  as  our  own  which 
allows  anyone  to  Join  a  political  party,  or 
to  leave  it,  as  he  chooses.  The  difference  Is 
still  more  vital  in  a  country  where  the  Com- 
munist Party  is  the  only  open  channel  for 
political  expression.  In  Czechoslovakia  men 
often  lose  their  jobs  with  their  Party  mem- 
bership cards.  The  sociology  and  history  de- 
partments of  the  universities  have  lost  large 
portions  of  their  staffs  in  this  way  and  some 
18,000  members  of  regional,  local,  and  mu- 
nicipal assemblies  have  been  removed  from 
office;  seven  members  of  the  Supreme  Court 
have  lost  their  seats  because  they  held 
"rightist,  opportunist,  antl-Soclallst  and 
anti-Soviet  views;"  and  the  entire  presid- 
ium and  secretariat  of  the  national  Trade 
Union  Council  were  deprived  of  their  posts 
at  the  end  of  May.  All  of  this  has  been  at- 
tended by  little  publicity,  but  it  serves  am- 
ple notice  upon  all  that  while  the  iron  fist 
may  have  donned  a  velvet  glove,  it  has  not 
thereby  ceased  to  be  iron. 

The  lack  of  respect  for  human  life  and 
Individuality  which  Communist  leadership 
have  demonstrated  toward  its  own  peoples, 
has  also  been  shown  over  the  p&Bt  few  years 
in  their  handling  of  American  prisoners, 
both  in  North  Viet  Nam  and  In  North  Korea. 
At  least  1500  American  prisoners  are  held  in 
North  Viet  Nam  alone,  where  the  Hanoi 
Government  refuses  to  treat  them  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  Geneva 
Convention  despite  the  fact  that  it  was  a 
signatory  to  that  agreement.  The  brother- 
hood of  man — enshrined  though  it  is  in  Com- 
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munist  theory — is  patently  false  generally, 
but  certainly  does  not  extend  to  prisoners. 
Nor  does  it  extend  to  the  thousands  of  Viet- 
namese village  chiefs  who  have  been  slaugh- 
tered as  part  of  a  conecioiis  policy  of  terror; 
nor  to  those  whose  bodies  line  the  mass 
graves  of  Hue  even  as  the  bodies  of  Polish 
officers  lined  mass  graves  in  the  Katyn  For- 
est thirty  years  ago;  and  the  citizens  of 
countries  within  the  Communist  orbit  are 
all  too  well  aware  that  It  does  not  apply  to 
them  either. 

Captive  Nations  Week  also  affords  us  a 
welcome  c^portunity  to  re-assess  our  own 
institutions,  to  place  ourselves  in  perspec- 
tive. There  are  voices  abrocul  in  the  land 
today  which  tell  us  that  o\ir  government  Is 
not  responsive,  that  our  foreign  policy  Is 
imperialistic,  and  that  governors  and  other 
officials  behave  as  fascists.  It  takes  but  little 
wit  to  realize  the  absurdity  of  these  charges 
as  we  review  the  plight  of  Eastern  Europe. 
Our  government,  for  nearly  tTwo  centuries, 
has  accurately  reflected  the  views  and  served 
the  will  of  the  American  people.  When  some 
take  to  the  streets  crying  that  the  govern- 
ment does  not  respond,  that  "the  system 
aoes  not  work,"  what  they  really  mean  is 
that  the  government  does  not  crt>ey  them. 
The  only  desirable  responsiveness,  insofar  as 
policy — as  distinct  from  indivldufU  ri^ts — 
is  concerned.  Is  responsiveness  to  majority 
will.  Responsiveness  to.  a  minority  is  pre- 
cisely that  which  the  Sino-Sovlet  Bloc  prac- 
tices, but  it  is  hardly  desirable.  Far  frcnn  be- 
ing an  Imperialistic  aggressor,  we  have  ac- 
quired an  overseas  empire  which  is  as  close 
to  uon-exlstent  as  any  in  history.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  stand  ranged  today  against 
two  communist  powers  which  together  con- 
trol far  more  than  1,000,000  square  miles 
outside  of  their  own  boundaries  and  are 
constantly  striving  to  increase  that  total. 
Finally,  our  government,  rather  than  being 
fascist  i>rot*cts  the  rights  of  individuals  to 
an  extent  unparalleled  elsewhere  In  the 
world,  let  alone  within  the  Communist  Bloc. 
Those  in  America  who  cry  the  loudest 
against  the  "repressive  American  society" 
and  attend  adulatory  movies  of  the  career 
of  Che  Guevara  are  perhaps  unaware,  to  cite 
an  example,  that  the  penalty  in  Cuba  for 
free  speech  and  open  demonstrations  against 
Castro  can  be  the  firing  squad.  So,  in  declar- 
ing our  sympathy  this  week  for  the  people 
of  the  captive  nations,  let  us  at  the  same 
time  reaffirm  the  greatness  of  America. 

In  his  *naugiiral  address  In  1801,  President 
Jefferson  said,  "Error  of  opinion  may  be 
tolerated  where  reason  is  left  free  to  combat 
It."  Today  reason  Is  threatened  everywhere. 
There  are  those  who  attack  It  indirectly  by 
refusing  to  allow  others  to  speak  and  there 
are  those  who  openly  question  the  value  of 
reason  and  {xistulate  Instead  the  supremacy 
of  emotion.  The  duty  to  defend  peaceable 
and  open  debate  is  upon  us  all  and  the  re- 
sult of  our  failure  to  fulfill  that  duty  Is 
amply  demonstrated  in  the  unhappy  fate  of 
the  captive  nations  which  we  honor  this 
week.  To  them,  to  the  rest  of  the  globe,  and 
to  ourselves,  we  reiterate  our  commitment  to 
assist  In  the  defense  of  free  institutions 
wherever  they  may  be  imperiled  and  in  the 
restoration  of  liberty  wherever  it  has  been 
banished. 

United  States  awd  Hungart  F>leased  bt 

Improvino  Relations 

(By  David  Binder) 

Budapest,  April  14. — A  perceptible  im- 
provement in  diplomatic  and  commercial  re- 
lations between  the  United  States  and  Hun- 
gary is  prompting  officials  in  Washington 
and  Budapest  to  view  the  future  with  opti- 
mism. 

According  to  reliable  sources  proving  at 
the  pace  maintained  In  the  last  seven 
months,  the  day  may  be  close  when  Washing- 
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ton  finds  an  ocoaslon  to  return  Hunfuy'B 
national  treaeur©,  the  Orown  of  St.  Stephen, 
to  Budapest. 

The  Jeweled  crown  la  nearly  10  centuries 
old.  It  was  given  to  St.  Stephen,  who  was 
King  of  Hungary  from  1000  to  1038,  by  Pope 
SllTester  11. 

PKOPKKTT  or  HTTNGASY 

Hungarian  soldiers  serving  In  Hitler  Ger- 
many's webzmacht  removed  it  from  the 
Budapest  Castle  Just  25  years  ago  as  the 
Bed  army  tightened  its  grip  on  the  capital. 
The  Hungarians  took  It  to  e«lzburg,  Aus- 
tria, where  they  handed  It  over  to  a  United 
States  Army  unit  for  safekeeping.  It  has 
been  locked  up  in  Washington  in  a  secret 
place  ever  since. 

However,  the  United  States  GovemmenC 
has  regarded  it  as  Hungarian  property. 

The  recent  improvement  in  relations  baa 
occurred  in  two  areas — diplomatic  courtesies 
and  commerce. 

Last  August,  for  example,  the  Hungarians 
lifted  travel  restrictions  for  Ambassador  Al- 
fred Puhsn,  only  two  months  after  he  had 
arrived.  For  13  yean  previously  the  United 
States  ambassador  had  been  denied  access 
to  many  major  cities.  Washington  responded 
with  a  similar  removal  of  restrictions  on  the 
Hungarian  ambassador. 

The  United  States  Information  Agency  has 
been  alloiwed  more  leeway  In  presenting  ex- 
hibitions In  Hungary.  A  reeent  display  of  a 
moon  rock  at  the  National  Mxiseum  was 
given  prublior  notice  in  the  party  organ,  N^- 
fwhsftsng  More  than  35,000  Hungarians  went 
to  view  the  rock  In  its  two  days  on  exhibition. 

For  a  visitor  familiar  wtth  Hungary  since 
li>64  these  changes  represent  a  notable  de- 
parture from  the  cold  war  attitudes  that 
dominated  relations  in  the  past. 

tr.S.    CONCKKNS    HAVE    TttS 

In  the  commercial  field,  three  American 
ooncems  are  developing  cooperation  with 
Hungarian  counterparts.  Corning  Glass  has 
a  t7-mllllon  operation  here,  making  light 
bulbs  together  with  the  Hungarian  Tungs- 
ram concern.  The  Hilton  chain  is  participat- 
ing in  the  buUdlng  at  a  hotel  on  Castle  Hill 
in  Buda.  the  Budapest  aeotlOQ  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Danube.  The  •  •  •  also  planning 
a  Joint  undertaking  here. 

One  topic  in  which  both  the  United  States 
and  Hungarian  governments  are  interested 
Is  a  consular  eonvention  that  would  aUow 
Hungary  to  open  consulates  in  New  York  and 
Cleveland,  both  of  which  have  sizable  Hun- 
garian minorities. 

While  there  is  no  need  for  American  con- 
sulates in  Hungary.  Washington  is  interested 
in  a  consular  convention  as  a  means  of  pro- 
viding added  protection  for  American  travel- 
ers In  distress. 

A  long-standing  issue  between  Budapest 
and  Washington  Is  United  States  claims  on 
American  properties  confiscated  or  national- 
ized by  Hungary  after  World  War  n.  The 
two  sides  have  made  several  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts to  negotiate  this  Issue  and  stlU  re- 
main far  apart.  But  another  round  of  nego- 
tiations, the  first  In  five  years.  Is  In  the 
offing. 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Communist  North  Vietnam  Is  sadistic- 
ally practicing  spiritual  and  mental  geno- 
cide on  over  1.500  American  prisoners  of 
war  and  their  families. 

How  loikg? 
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HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIYES 

Wednesday,  July  29,  1970 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  THOMAS  B. 

STANLEY 


HON.  DAVID  E.  SATTERFIELD  HI 

or  viaciNiA 
IK  TEB  HOUSE  OP  REPBESBNTATTVBS 

Wednesday,  July  29,  1S70 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
July  10  the  many  friends  of  Thomas  B. 
Stanley  were  saddened  to  learn  of  his 
death  just  5  days  before  he  would  have 
celebrated  his  80th  birthday.  His  quiet 
departure  from  life,  following  a  brief  ill- 
ness, was  typical  of  the  soft-spoken  and 
gentle  manner  in  which  he  lived. 

It  was  my  high  privilege  to  know  htm 
personally  and  to  witness  firsthand  his 
dignity  and  his  hospitality.  I  knew  him  as 
a  gracious  man  to  whom  the  title  "gen- 
tleman" was  well  suited,  as  a  successful 
businessman,  industrialist,  statesman 
and  a  devoted  father  and  husband. 

This  man  devoted  the  major  portion  of 
his  life  to  the  service  of  the  people  of  his 
beloved  Henry  County,  of  his  State,  and 
of  his  Nation.  He  served  as  a  member  of 
the  Virginia  General  Assembly  for  16 
years  during  which  he  rendered  distin- 
guished service  as  Speaker  of  the  Vir- 
ginia House  of  Delegates  for  6  years.  He 
served  for  7  years  as  a  Member  of  the 
U.S.  Congress.  His  years  of  outstanding 
service  gained  for  him  the  respect  of  all 
who  came  to  know  him.  His  devotion  to 
public  service  was  rewarded  by  his  elec- 
tion to  the  ofBce  of  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Virginia  in  which  capacity  he 
rendered  able  service  during  the  de- 
manding and  trying  days  of  the  mid- 
1950's. 

Tom  Stanley,  Bahnse,  as  he  was  known 
to  his  friends,  will  be  missed  and  the 
service  he  performed  throughout  his  life 
will  be  long  remembered.  The  Rich- 
mond News  Leader,  on  July  13.  and  the 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch,  on  July  14, 
published  editorials  dedicated  to  him 
which  I  feel  are  worthy  of  inclusion  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks.  I  include  each  of 
them  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Thomas  B.  Stakubt 

Virginia  was  In  a  period  of  relative  calm, 
with  no  real  crises  impending,  at  the  time 
Thomas  B.  Stanley  assumed  the  govemorshlp 
■of  the  state  In  January.  1964.  But  the  driving 
rainstorm  that  marred  the  inauguration  may 
have  been  an  omen  of  rough  weather  ahead. 

Four  months  later  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  handed  down  Its  momentous  school 
desegregation  decision,  posing  for  the  Stan- 
ley administration  its  greatest  crisis. 

Under  Stanlpy,  Virginia  first  took  a  mod- 
erate course,  accepting  as  Inevitable  the  Idea 
of  some  racial  mixing  In  the  classrooms  but 
at  the  same  time  providing  means  whereby 
no  child  would  be  forced  to  attend  nn  Inte- 
grated school.  Virginia  traveled  only  a  short 
distance  down  that  road,  however,  before 
abruptly  changing  directions  and  talcing  the 
path  of  "ma.ssive  resistance"  to  any  desegre- 
gation at  ail. 


In  retrospect,  total  and  unyielding  oppoel- 
Uon  to  any  school  integration  has  been 
strongly  criticlEed  in  some  quarters.  But 
throughout  the  four  years  of  Tom  Stanley's 
administra^oxi  schools  remained  segregated, 
and  they  remained  open.  And  that  situation 
was  what  a  majority  of  the  citizens  of  the 
Old  Dominion  apparently  wanted. 

Stanley's  successor,  J.  Lindsay  Almond  Jr., 
was  occupying  the  governor's  office  when  the 
roof  figuratively  fell  in,  with  the  court-ad- 
ministered death  of  massive  resistance  and 
the  temporary  closing  of  schools  in  some 
communities.  And  the  solution  to  the  school 
problem  Is  not  iij  sight,  IB  years  after  the 
epoch-making  rullbg  from  the  high  tribunal 
early  In  the  Stanley  days  at  the  Virginia 
Capitol. 

Tlxe  school  crisis  drew  the  spotlight,  but, 
in  general,  the  Stanley  administration  pro- 
vided four  years  of  continuing,  if  not  spec- 
tacular, progress  for  the  Old  Dominion.  In 
the  tradition  of  the  Byrd  Democratic  orga- 
nization, of  which  he  was  a  longtime  loyal 
member,  Stanley  conducted  the  state's  af- 
fairs in  a  sound,  conservative,  businesslike 
manner.  The  achievement  which  he  himself 
labeled  as  No.  1  of  his  administration  was 
the  strengthening  of  the  mental  hospital  sys- 
tem, with  the  addition  of  1,000  employes  and 
the  appropriation  of  funds  for  badly  needed 
new  facilities. 

Although  he  never  lost  an  election  and 
had  served  for  17  years  in  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates and  seven  years  In  Congress  before 
becoming  governor,  Stanley  was  not  a  color- 
ful campaigner  or  an  eloquent  speaker.  But 
he  was  patient,  hardworking  and  effective  in 
personal  campaigning. 

With  Tom  Stanley's  death  last  week,  at 
the  age  of  79,  Virginia  has  lost  a  man  who 
deeply  loved  his  state  and  who  gave  It  28 
years  of  dedicated  public  service. 

Thomas  Bahnson  Stanley 
Thomas  Bahnson  Stanley,  who  died  Satur- 
day In  Martinsville,  was  the  laet  of  Virginia's 
Governors  to  have  a  free  ride  on  integration. 
Only  five  months  after  his  Inauguration  the 
Supreme  Court  bit  the  South  between  the 
eyee  with  ffrown  v.  Board  of  EdiLcation,  a 
decision  holding  that  public  schools  should 
be  desegregated  wtth  all  "deliberate  speed." 
The  decision  was  revolutionary;  its  effects 
still  are  being  felt  throughout  the  land. 
Governor  Stanley  held  firm  against  the  tides 
that  It  unleashed.  He  took  to  heart  the  "delib- 
erate" aspect  of  the  order,  and  was  e^ 
deliberate  as  he  could  possibly  be  in  moving 
Virginia  toward  integration — which  Is  to  say, 
he  moved  It  practically  not  at  all.  Dixrlng  the 
critical  years  of  his  administration,  1954- 
1958,  the  force  built  up  in  the  pressure 
cooker  of  integration:  No  sooner  bad  he 
departed  the  Governor's  Mansion  than  the 
top  blew  off. 

He  was  a  man  determined  to  be  Governor. 
Long  before  his  victory  over  Republican 
Ted  Dalton  in  1953,  Tom  Stanley  began 
working  his  way  toward  the  Governor"?  chair. 
Prior  to  his  election  he  served  17  years  in 
the  House  of  Delegates,  Incluaing  three 
terms  as  Speaker,  and  seven  years  In  the 
House  of  Representatives.  He  was  utterly 
loyal  to  the  Byrd  organization.  He  was  duti- 
ful, decorous,  and  cornposed.  He  was  quiet, 
cautious,  and  amiable.  He  was  an  advocate 
of  highway  safety,  industrial  development, 
and  agriculture.  But  above  all,  he  was  res- 
olutely patient  and  calm  about  Integration. 
He  held  on  desperately  to  the  policies  of  the 
past,  and  he  got  out  before  the  roof  fell  in. 
Perhaps  it  Is  just  as  well  that  he  did  not 
attempt  to  Innovate  during  that  difficult 
period.  For  when  one  is  unsure  of  tbe  course 
to  steer,  it  is  prudent  to  go  slowly.  Governor 
Stanley  did.  He  was  deliberate  when  deliber- 
ation was  required. 
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DR.  JOSEPH  L.  SUTTON,  PRESIDENT 
OP  INDIANA  UinVERSITY,  RE- 
VIEWS PAST  150  YEARS  OP  UNI- 
VERSITY'S EXISTENCE 


HON.  WUHAM  G.  BRAY 

OF    nVBlANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRJISENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  29,  1970 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr'.  Speaker,  the  following 
statement  by  Dr.  Joseph  L.  Sutton, 
president  of  Indiana  University,  was 
prepared  on  the  occasion  of  lU's  Sesqui- 
centtenial  Anniversary. 

It  is  an  eloquent  tribute  to  a  century 
and  a  half  of  achievement  and  accom- 
plishment, and  to  ti.-  dedicated  men  and 
women  who  made  it  possible : 

STATEMENT  OF  Da.  JOSEPH  L.  StJTTON  ON  THE 

Occasion  ocr  the  UNrvEasrrr's  Celebration 

or    Her    SESainCENTENNIAL    ANNtVBaSAST 

On  one  of  the  coldest  days  of  this  year, 
elected  ofdciala  and  legislators  of  the  State 
of  Indiana  joined  representatives  of  all  the 
constituencies  of  Indiana  University  to  in- 
augurate a  year-long  celebration  of  the  Uni- 
versity's Sesqulcentennlal  Anniversary.  It 
was  January  30,  -i970,  aad  the  site  wa« 
Blocctnington,  the  first  home  and  still  the 
main  campus  of  Indiana  University. 

Precisely  one  hundred  fifty  years  earlier  to 
the  day,  the  then  Governor  of  the  four-year- 
old  Stat*'  of  India^at  tlbpAthan  JenalngE, 
signed  the  Act  creating  the  Indiana  Sem- 
inary which  was  later  to  become  Indiana 
University. 

In  1820,  Indiana  was  largely  forest  land. 
Indian  tribes  roamed  over  Its  northern  two- 
uhlrds.  Most  of  the  settlers  in  souithem  Indi- 
ana sought  little  more  than  to  clear  suffi- 
cient land  for  a  dweUtiig  and  for  plantings 
that  would  yield  enough  food  to  sustain  a 
family.  These  pioneers  had  moved  southwest 
from  Ohio,  had  come  down  the  Ohio  River 
or  crossed  It  from  Kentucty  to  try  their  for- 
tunes in  the  Indiana  Territory.  Most  were 
uneducated,  enured  to  hardship  and  pletistlc. 
Their  sallies  of  wit  and  song  were  homespim. 
The  few  who  were  educated — men  like  John 
BadoUet,  John  Boone,  James  Noble,  David 
Maxwell  and  Benjamin  Parke — recognized 
that  widespread  public  education  was  a 
prime  need  If  this  region  were  to  progress. 
Through  their  influence,  the  first  Constitu- 
tion df  the  State  of  fndiana  included  a  pro- 
vision that.  "It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  gen- 
eral asaembly,  as  soon  as  drciunstances  will 
permit,  to  in'ovids  by  law  for  a  general  sys- 
tem of  education,  ascending  in  a  regular  gra- 
dation from  township  schools  to  a  State  Uni- 
versity, wherein  tuition  shall  be  gratis  and 
equally  open  to  all." 

The  act  of  Congress  admitting  Indiana 
to  the  Union  in  1816  offered  to  donate  to 
the  new  State  a  township  of  land,  to  be 
designated  by  the  President,  for  the  nse  of 
a  seminary  of  learning.  The  official  accept- 
ance of  this  offer  and  the  selection  of  the 
township  by  President  Monroe  In  the  county 
that  thenceforth  bore  his  name  was  crucial 
in  the  determination  of  the  Indiana  Semi- 
nary's site.  Great  as  have  been  the  pressures 
from  time  to  time  to  remove  the  University 
to  a  more  populous 'and  accessible  spot,  the 
original  location — If  not  campus,  for  after 
a  disastrous  fire  in  1883,  the  campus  iraa  re- 
located about  a  mile  east  and  north  of  Its 
initial  site — remains  the  seat  of  its  vastly- 
enlarged  operation,  geared  to  providing  the 
teaching,  research  and  public  service  which 
its  constitutionally-prescribed  role  In  the 
State  and  its  responsibility  to  society 
demand. 

It  Is  interesting,  but  not  tmtisual  In  the 
development  of  an  eduoational  system,  that 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Indiana's  State  Seminary  opened  its  doors 
to  students  before  a  system  of  common 
schools  had  been  established  within  the 
Slate.  A  former  Indiana  University  presi- 
dent, David  Starr  Jordan,  noted,  "the  growth 
in  educational  systems  is  from  above,  down- 
wards. In  historical  sequence  Oxford  must 
precede  Rugby,  and  the  German  university 
must  come  before  the  gymnasium."  To  most 
.  of  the  settlers  in  the  fcweet-covered  lands  of 
'  southern  Indiana,  the  initiation  of  a  few 
young  people  into  the  mysteries  of  "lamln' " 
at  the  State  Seminary  was  all  right,  so  long 
as  their  own  backwoods  children  were  not 
exposed  to  this  "corrupting"  infiuence. 

It  was  four  to  five  years  (historians  dis- 
agree) after  the  signing  of  the  enabling  Act 
before  the  Indiana  Seminary  began  enroll- 
ing students  on  the  first  day  of  May  in  1834 
or  1825.  rrom  that  beginning  in  a  simple 
brick  building  with  a  lone  professor.  Bay- 
nard  Rush  Hall,  offering  a  curriculum  wholTy 
in  Latin  and  Greek  to  the  dozen  or  more 
applicants,  Indiana  University  hsa  grown 
to  an  anroUment  of  54,200,  10th  In  Size 
among  all  colleges  and  univeraitlea  In  the 
nation,  with  a  facility  of  approximately 
3000  members,  curricula  in  almost  all  of  the 
major  professions  and  academic  fields — save 
agriculture  and  engineering— and  asso- 
ciated campuses  in  six  metropolitan  areas, 
including  that  of  tha  state  capital,  •where 
instruction  in  the  health  professions  la  con- 
centrated and  both  undergraduate  degree 
programs  and  professional  programs  in  the 
Schools  of  Law  and  Social  Service  are  of- 
fered. 

The  progress  of  the  University  in  tlie  In- 
tervening years  had  been  In  no  sense  steady. 
Even  though  the  Indiana  Seminary  took  on 
the  "name  and  style  of"  Indiana  college 
In  1828  and  of  Indiana  University  In  1838.  by 
modern  standards  the  curriculum  was  at  a 
preparatory  school  level  until  the  decade  of 
the  1870's;  the  institution's  fixiBnclal  support 
from  the  St»te  did  not  begin  until  1867;  the 
unvarying  tradition  of  electing  clerics  to  the 
presidency  was  limiting  and  provocative 
ot  denominational  attack;  and  the  burden 
of  convincing  the  state's  citizenry  that  the 
progress  of  Indiana  University  was  vital  to 
their  interests  still  raated  largely  upon  the 
University's  spokesmen. 

Tet  from  the  very  first  graduating  class  had 
gone  forth  men  who  spesa-headed  advances 
in  their  communities  and  the  state.  Later 
classes  produced  graduates  who  held  high 
posts  in  the  federal  government,  governed 
the  atate,  founded  industries  and  foetered 
commerce,  guided  the  progreee  of  the  legal 
and  eduoational  professions  to  the  state  or 
served  productively  as  educational  envoys 
in  newly  developing  areae  of  both  hemis- 
pheres. To  the  average  Hoosler  of  that  era, 
howevw,  these  various  evidences  of  the  Uni- 
ve«8ity'»  usefiiinees  and  /demonstrated  ability 
to  ganOTate  the  needed  leadership  for  the 
states  were  little  understood. 

With  the  election  of  David  Sterr  Jordan  to 
the  presidency  at  the  start  of  1886.  a  signif- 
icant turning  point  oocurred.  President  Jor- 
dan waa  a  scientist .  the  first  chief  adminis- 
trator in  the  University's  history  without  the 
credentials  of  a  clergyman.  Moreover,  his 
training  and  temperament  were  such  that  he 
Ijecame  an  evangel  for  state  acceptance  of 
remodeling  the  University  to  reflect  national 
developments  in  higher  education  and  the 
sciences.  He  sought  to  attract  the  best  avail- 
able academics  in  every  field,  and  he  cam- 
paigned personaUy  and  tirelessly  for  the  new 
scientific  concepts,  among  them  the  Dar- 
winian theory,  which  he  felt  vital  to  the 
survival  of  the  University  as  a  citadel  of  the 
search  for  truth.  The  glimmer  of  a  state  uni- 
versity's responsibility  to  lead  Intellectual 
thought  as  well  as  to  educate  youth  was 
planted  during  his  remarkable  six  years  as 
Indiana  University's  presldeirt. 

Eleven  years  after  the  resignation  of  Presl- 
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dent  Jordan  to  assume  the  presidency  of 
Stanford  University.  William  Lowe  Bryan 
was  elected  president  of  Indiana  University. 
A  native  of  Bloomlngton  and  longtime  Uni- 
versity faculty  member  with  a  background 
in  the  disciplines  of  education  Aa<X  psychol- 
ogy, he  was  destined  to  guide  the  Univer- 
sity's fortunes  from  1902  to  1937.  By  choice  a 
diligent  scholar  and  by  practice  an  elegant 
orator  as  well,  be  provided  sound,  yet  inspira- 
tional leadership  during  a  determinative 
period  of  the  University's  de\-elopment.  One 
of  his  most  significant  contributions,  essen- 
tial to  the  University's  progress,  was  the  crea- 
tion of  academic  divisions  within  the  um- 
verslty  and  the  incorporation  of  private  med- 
ical and  dental  schools  in  the  University's 
structure.  Under  his  aegis,  the  School  of 
Medicine,  the  Graduate  School,  the  Exten- 
sion Division  (now.  Division  of  University 
Extension),  the  Training  School  for  Nurses 
(now.  School  of  Nursing) ,  the  School  of  Com- 
merce and  Finance  (now,  Schcxil  of  Busi- 
ness), the  School  of  Music,  and  the  School 
of  Education  were  successively  established 
and  the  Indiana  Dental  College  (now.  School 
of  Dentistry)  was  acquired.  Officially  auton- 
omovia  neither  with  regard  to  their  admis- 
sions nor  in  certifying  the  candidates  for 
their  degrees,  these  divtslons  nevertheless 
served  a  vital  function,  prelimtoary  to  their 
emergence  as  recognized  administrative  au- 
tonomies within  the  concept  of  a  university. 
Diulng  President  Bryan's  administration, 
the  expansion  of  Indiana  University's  physi- 
cal faciUties  kept  pace  with  currtcular  and 
enrollment  growth.  On  the  Bloomlngton 
campus,  five  classroom  buildings  were  erected 
and  a  sixth  started;  a  men's  dormitory  and 
two  women's  dormitories  were  built  and  a 
private  dormitory  was  acquired;  and  the 
Ubrary,  the  Administration  Building,  the 
Printing  Plant,  Indiana  Memorial  Union, 
The  Student  Building,  the  Men's  Oymna- 
slimi  and  Pieldhouse,  the  Memorial  Stadlvun 
and  the  President's  House  were  all  begun 
and  completed.  At  Indianapolis,  a  building 
to  house  the  School  of  Medicine  and  an- 
other to  aooommodate  the  School  of  Den- 
tistry were  constructed  in  this  period,  as 
were  Long,  Coleman  and  Riley  Hospitals  and 
a  nurses'  home. 

Beyond  these  substantive  additions,  the 
special  quality  of  President  Bryan  s  regime 
added  lustre  to  the  University's  prestige  In 
the  state  for  he  was  the  enviably  articulate 
and  highly  persuasive  protagonist  for  the 
values  that  would  accrue  to  the  student  and 
to  Indiana  generally  from  the  successful 
pursuit  of  higher  education  by  Hoosler  youth. 
His  3S-year  admimstratlon.  longest  in  the 
history  of  the  institution,  served  to  lift  the 
University  above  the  irrelevant  and  reac- 
tionary opposition  which  had  plagued  Its 
struggle  for  survival  during  virtually  the 
whole  of  its  existence.  Prom  such  pettiness 
and  provincialism  he  turned  tiie  question  of 
University  support  to  the  fundamental  Issue 
of  the  state*  faith  In  higher  education  as  the 
means  to  secure  the  trained  leaders  who 
could  foster  the  economic,  educational  and 
cultural advazice  of  the  state. 

Named  acting  president  in  1937  and  elected 
President  Bryan's  successor  in  1938.  Herman 
B.  Wells  brought  to  the  presidency  a  proven 
talent  for  leadership,  wide  acquaintance  in 
hie  native  state,  and  a  professional  back- 
ground In  business  and  finance  that  was 
to  prove  him  the  right  man  at  a  providential 
time.  With  a  determination  born  of  convic- 
tion, he  set  out  to  strengthen  the  faculty, 
facilitate  research,  encourage  and  protect  the 
humanities  and  fine  arts  in  an  age  of  science, 
and  make  Indiana  University  a  peer  of  the 
best  state  unlversitiea  in  the  land.  He  suc- 
ceeded In  every  respect,  but  more  than  that, 
he  gave  the  XTalversity  aa  unusual  stamp. 
One  of  the  first  luilversity  administrators  in 
the  nation  to  recognize  the  need  for  nurtur- 
ing ar.d  paying  a  debt  to  our  historic  inter- 
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n&Uonal  roou.  he  built  a  solid  foundation 
(or  the  International  educational  service 
which  Indiana  amon^  other  American  unl- 
versltles  has  been  called  upon  to  perform. 
Aa  a  direct  consequence  of  his  leadership 
In  this  regard,  Indiana  University  Is  coamo- 
poUtan  in  lu  faculty.  It*  student  body,  its 
curricula  and  Its  public  eervloe  commit- 
ments. 

There  are  numeroiu  visible  evidences  on 
the  BloomlngtoD  campus  and  elsewhere  In 
the  University  system  of  the  encouragement 
he  gave  and  la  stlU  giving  to  the  creative  and 
performing  arts — in  part,  for  their  own 
sake — but  equally  as  an  amenity  of  the 
community  and  state. 

Foreslghted  and  dynamic  In  his  provision 
for  the  University's  growth  and  change,  he 
greatly  expanded  the  physical  facilities  on 
all  campuses  and  the  residence  hall  system, 
and  prompted  the  acquisition  of  land  in 
Bloomlngton  and  Indianapolis  for  the  Uni- 
versity's orderly  campus  development.  Char- 
acteristically, he  also  spiearheaded  the  co- 
operative movement  of  Indiana's  total  higher 
educational  system,  private  and  public,  to 
accommodate  the  returning  veterans  from 
World  War  n.  The  organization  formed  at 
that  time,  the  Indiana  Conference  of  Higher 
Education,  is  unique  among  states  In  the 
nation  and  still  serves  the  valuable  func- 
tion of  facilitating  the  cooperative  endeavors 
of  its  members,  all  of  Indiana's  accredited 
colleges  and  universities,  both  private  and 
public. 

Remarkably  personal  In  his  approach. 
President  Wells  welded  the  constituencies  of 
the  University  into  a  common  body  sup- 
portive of  the  University's  successful  striv- 
ings and  aspirations  to  become  a  leading 
public  institution  in  the  United  States.  At 
the  same  time  he  carefully  preserved  a  sense 
of  the  Umverslty's  history  through  the 
maintenance  and  reenforcement  of  tradi- 
tions. 

When  President  Wells  retired  from  the 
presidency  In  1962,  he  was  nam«d  Chancellor 
of  the  Umverslty  and  f  Elvis  J.  Stahr,  Jr., 
was  elected  to  succ^et  aim.  The  six-year  ad- 
ministration of  President  Stahr  was  shaped 
largely  by  the  meteoric  influx  of  students 
(more  than  a  sixty  percent  Increase  in  Ave 
years) .  requiring  rapid  expansion  of  physical 
faculties,  faculty  and  staff.  The  competition 
for  faculty  nationwide  made  recruitment 
and  retention  of  an  excellent  Instructional 
staff  a  persistent  budgetary  problem,  yet  the 
level  of  academic  distinction  was  neverthe- 
less maintained. 

Under  President  Stahr's  direction,  a  re- 
organization of  the  University  was  planned, 
providing  an  administrative  structure  which 
would  add  strength  to  and  permit  individ- 
ualization of  the  University's  satellite  cam- 
pus centers. 

He  met,  as  had  his  predecesfior,  every  chal- 
lenge to  academic  freedom  and,  in  a  time 
of  growing  public  awareness  of  the  need  tn 
provide  equta  educational  opportunity  for 
young  Blade  Americans,  he  instituted  Uni- 
verslty-wlde  efforts  to  develop  programs  and 
projects  contributory  to  such  a  goal. 

In  an  entirely  different  area,  his  regime 
will  also  be  remembered  for  a  historical 
"first":  the  first  visit  of  an  Indiana  University 
football  team  to  the  Rose  Bowl. 

On  December  1,  1968,  my  own  tenure  as 
President  of  the  University  began,  which  has 
had  as  its  most  pressing  task  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  administrative  structure  to  ac- 
complish the  purposes  envisioned  during  the 
early  planning  under  Dr.  Stahr.  The  reor- 
ganisation and  the  staffing  associated  with  It 
have  been  completed  and  each  of  the  Uni- 
versity's seven  campusee  now  functions  In 
many  respects  as  a  semi-autonomous  unit  of 
the  University,  typified  by  the  granting  of 
degrees  in  individual  (and  peaceful)  Com- 
mencement ceremonies  on  each  campus  this 
year. 
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In  addition,  steady  progress  has  been  made 
toward  the  goal  of  making  educational  op- 
portunities real  for  Black  youth  and  toward 
providing  viable  means  for  students  to  work 
Qonstructlvely  for  the  changes  they  advo- 
cate. 

Special  efforts  have  also  been  extended  to 
observe  Indiana  University's  Sesqulcenten- 
nlal  Anniversary  suitably  and  memorably 
and,  through  a  fund  drive,  to  furnish  the 
financial  resources  necessary  to  sustain  a 
margin  of  excellence.  Already,  a  large  As- 
sembly Hall,  a  Musical  Arts  Center,  and  a 
Hoosler  Heritage  Hall — all,  Sesqulcentennlal 
projects — are  In  the  construction  stage,  and 
a  new  teaching  hospital  has  been  completed 
and  dedicated.  The  months  have  been  filled 
with  special  convocations,  symposia,  con- 
certs and  similar  events,  in  part  paying  trib- 
ute to  the  past,  in  part  looking  to  the  future. 

The  more  than  54,000  students  enrolled  In 
the  University,  the  faculty  of  approximately 
3,000.  the  buildings  and  6,500  acres  of  grounds 
which  represent  a  value  of  nearly  |38S  mil- 
lion offer  a  tangible  measure  of  the  Univer- 
sity's development  since  its  origin.  Remark- 
able as  this  growth  has  been,  many  of  the 
sources  for  pride  and  satisfaction  in  the  Uni- 
versity's present  stature  are  Intangible. 
Among  these  might  be  mentioned  the  inter- 
national reputation  of  the  School  of  Music; 
the  prestige  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Busi- 
ness; the  high  national  rankings  accorded  In 
several  studies  to  our  graduate  programs  in 
anthropology,  astronomy,  botany,  chemistry, 
geography,  microbiology,  zoology,  history, 
German,  Russian,  Spanish,  and  linguistics; 
the  recognized  distinction  of  the  School  of 
Dentistry;  the  cultural  Influence  of  the  Uni- 
versity, evidenced  by  the  audiences  attracted 
to  presentations  of  the  creative  and  perform- 
ing arts;  the  many  recognitions  In  various 
forms  awarded  to  Individual  faculty  members 
and  students;  and  accolades  such  as  Dr.  Clark 
Kerr's  reference  In  a  lecture  here  last  year  to 
Indiana  University  as  one  of  four  universi- 
ties which  were  moving  forward  more  rapidly 
than  any  others  in  the  nation. 

At  this  significant  point  In  the  institu- 
tion's history,  we  take  pardonable  pride  In 
Indiana  University's  contributions  to  the 
state,  nation  and  international  education. 
Approximately  65  percent  of  Indiana's  prac- 
ticing physicians,  74  percent  of  Indiana  den- 
tists, 52  percent  of  Indiana  lawyers,  and  a 
major  proportion  of  the  state's  accountants, 
business  executives,  teachers  and  community 
leaders  were  educated  at  Indiana  University. 
These  percentages  result  directly  from  Iden- 
tifiable factors;  for  Instance,  the  School  of 
Medicine  has  the  largest  medical  school  en- 
rollment in  the  United  States;  the  School  of 
Education  ranks  first  in  the  country  in  the 
number  of  persons  Initially  certified  as  teach- 
ers and  in  production  of  high  school  teach- 
ers, and  third  nationally  In  the  number  of 
gi'aduate  education  degrees  awarded;  and,  ac- 
cording to  a  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
survey,  Indiana  University  ranks  twelfth  na- 
tionally in  the  number  of  doctorates  awarded 
In  the  past  decade — first  In  fine  arts  and 
music,  second  In  business  administration  and 
education,  third  in  modem  foreign  languages 
and  literatures,  sixth  In  political  science  and 
International  relations,  and  seventh  In 
ecology  and  hydroblology. 

A  commendable  share  of  the  sponsored 
basic  and  applied  research  being  con- 
ducted in  State  universities  is  taking 
place  at  Indiana  University.  Particularly 
well  known  are  research  programs  In 
genetics,  the  development  of  a  mechani- 
cal heart,  the  use  of  fluorides  to  prevent 
tooth  decay,  highway  safety,  sexual  be- 
havior, and  properties  of  lunar  rock. 

In  addition  to  the  comprehensive  con- 
sulting service  offered  to  business  and 
Industry  by  the  School  of  Business  and 
the     continuing     education     programs 
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made  available  by  divisions  of  the  uni- 
versity, there  are  fifty-nine  bureaus, 
centers,  clinics,  institutes  and  similar  or- 
ganizational units  within  the  university 
providing  direct  services  to  the  public. 

Although  in  a  midland  state,  the  Univer- 
sity has  reoognlEed  a  responsibility  toward 
the  developing  naUoBS  and  international 
education  generally.  Thro\igh  contract  proj- 
ects, consultative  assistance  has  been  under- 
taken In  East  and  West  PaJdstan.  Thailand, 
Afghanistan.  Indonesia.  Korea.  Yugoslavia, 
the  Philippines,  Chile,  Peru,  Venezuela,  Bra- 
zil. Nigeria,  and  Sierra  Leone.  Programs  are 
currently  underway  In  several  of  these  coun- 
tries, further  contributing  to  the  Identlflca- 
tion  of  Indiana  University  as  one  of  the 
leaders  In  International  educational  service. 

For  the  more  than  200,000  alumni,  reflect- 
ing on  their  Alma  Mater's  Sesqulcentennlal 
m  each  of  the  fifty  states  and  127  foreign 
countries,  and  for  the  faculty,  students  and 
friends  of  Indiana  University,  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  past  have  taken  on  new  signifi- 
cance and  the  survey  of  the  present  will 
surely  elicit  renewed  pride. 

I  present  this  review  by  way  of  honoring 
all  of  the  men  and  women  throughout  Indi- 
ana University's  long  life  who  have  advanced 
her  purposes  and  enhanced  her  distinction. 


U.S.  MIDEAST  PEACTE  PROPOSAL 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or    NIW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  29.  1970 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all 
hope  that  the  U.S.  peace  proposal  will 
lead  to  negotiations  and  a  permanent 
cessation  of  hostilities  in  the  Middle  East. 
Nowhere  is  there  a  greater  danger  of  a 
full  scale  war  erupting.  Nowhere  is  there 
a  situation  In  which  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  are  closer  to  a  ma- 
jor military  confrantatlon  that  could 
have  fearful  consequences  for  all  man- 
kind. 

One  of  the  great  tragedies  of  the  Mid- 
dle East,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  so  many 
people  seem  trapped  by  events.  The  vast 
majority  of  Arabs  and  Jews  would  opt 
for  a  peaceful  solution  if  they  could  en- 
vision it,  but  politics,  propagandistic 
rhetoric,  and  national  pwride  make  such 
a  concept  difHcult  for  them  to  conceive. 

Certainly,  no  erne  is  more  eager  for 
peace  than  the  Israelis.  They  have  lived 
under  seige  as  long  as  their  state  has 
existed,  and  though  Uiey  unflinchingly 
face  the  prospect  of  defending  their  land 
to  the  death,  they  do  not  like  burying 
their  sons  any  more  than  people  of  other 
nations.  Anyone  who  thinks  Israel  con- 
siders itself  "sitting  pretty"  is  deluding 
himself.  Let  us  not  mistake  determina- 
tion for  contentment,  pride  for  elation. 
self -confidence  for  complacency, 

Israel  has  shown  it  is  aware  of  the 
grave  threat  to  its  existence  and  that 
time  may  not  be  unquestionably  on  Its 
side.  On  the  other  hand,  the  coimtry  Is 
resigned  to  be  destroyed  rather  than 
compromise  with  its  sovereignty. 

Although  the  Israelis  have  coalesced 
into  a  magniflcent  fighting  force  when 
their  state's  very  existence  has  been 
Jeopardized,  they  cannot,  dare  not,  turn 
their  back  on  the  hope  for  peace.  Israel 
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wants  peace  In  the  Middle  East,  not  only 
so  it  can  survive,  but  so  it  can  grow, 
prosper,  enrich  the  surrounding  cultures 
and  in  turn,  be  enriched  by  them. 

We  in  the  United  States  seek  peace 
In  the  Middle  East  for  the  benefit  of  both 
the  Israelis  and  Arabs.  But  we  have  our 
selfish  motives  as  well;  namely,  the  neu-. 
tralizatlon  of  a  major  military  confron- 
tation with  the  Soviet  Union  and  an  at- 
mosphere In  which  we  can  peacefully 
compete  against  the  Russians  for  eco- 
nomic spheres  of  influence  in  the  Arab 
world. 

The  stakes  are  high.  But  a  word  of 
caution  Is  warranted.  In  our  zeal  to  bring 
a  peaceful  solution  to  a  part  of  the 
world  on  the  brink  of  war,  we  must  not 
compromise  the  security  of  Israel. 

There  will  be  no  end  to  the  shooting — 
and  certainly  no  peace  of  mind  for  the 
United  States  If  the  proposed  cease-fire 
Is  merely  used  by  the  Arabs  and  Rus- 
sians to  prepare  for  a  military  offensive. 
Israel  should  be  encouraged  to  seize 
upon  any  straw  which  could  lead  to  some 
dialog  with  the  Arab  world.  But  at  the 
same  time,  we  must  be  certain  that  the 
Israelis,  if  they  accept  a  cease-fire,  can 
act  against  terrorist  violations  or  an 
Egyptian -Soviet  military  buildup  with- 
out losing  face — and,  even  more  impor- 
tant, strategic  advantages. 

This  means  some  form  of  Interna- 
tional inspection  should  police  the  cease- 
fire and  we  should  publicly  declare  our 
support  of  Israel's  right  to  respond  to 
any  violations  of  the  spirit  of  the  truce. 
It  must  be  made  clear  that  any  Arab 
country  should  be  held  accountable  for 
control  of  the  guerrillas  In  Its  terri- 
tory. Otherwise,  what  would  prevent  the 
guerrillas  from  utilizing  Arab  army  posts 
to  continue  harassment  of  Israel's  bor- 
ders. The  Israel  Oovemment  would  de- 
rive little  solace  from  Arab  governments 
shrugging  their  shoulders  and  disclaim- 
ing responsibility  for  Fedayeen  terrorist 
acts. 

Mr,  Speaker,  we  must  exhort  and  per- 
suade all  parties  in  the  Middle  East  to 
settle  their  dispute  at  the  council  table. 
But  we  should  never  be  party  to  an 
agreement  which  undermines  the  future 
of  any  one  nation  before  discussions  even 
begin. 


YOUNG  PEN  PAL3  LEAP  NATIONAL 
BARRIERS  WITH  ESPERANTO— 
"UNIVERSAL  LANGUAGE"  TAUGHT 
AT  ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL  LEVEL 


HON.  JAMES  J.  DEUNEY 

or  mw  TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  29,  1970 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  need 
for  understanding  and  tolerance  among 
the  peoples  of  the  world  is  widely  recog- 
nized. Perhaps  the  greatest  hindrance 
to  mutual  imderstanding  is  the  inability 
of  differing  nationalities  to  communicate 
effectively  with  each  other.  One  promis- 
ing step  in  remedying  this  situation  is 
the  growing  popularity  of  the  Esperanto 
language,  and  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  the  following  article  on 


this  subject  by  Mr.  Kenneth  G.  Gehret, 
education  editor  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor: 

(From  tile  Christian  Science  Monitor,  June 

13,  1970] 
YouNo   Pek   Pals   Leap   National   BARRixas 
WrrH    EsPKRANTO — "UNiviasAL    Language" 
Taught  at  Elementabt-School  Level 

(By  Kermeth  G.  Gehret) 
San  Mateo,  Cauw. — ^Eight-year-old  Will 
Mitchell  recently  sent  a  picture  postcard  to 
a  boy  in  Poland.  The  message  was  penned 
neither  In  English  nor  Polish,  but  in  Esper- 
anto. 

Will  and  his  classmates  at  Highlands  School 
here  carry  on  weekly  correspondence  with 
Polish  aohoolohlldren  as  part  of  their  study 
of  Esperanto,  sometimes  referred  to  as  the 
universal  language. 

Other  students  in  the  three  San  Mateo 
schools  that  offer  the  subject  write  to  pen 
pals  In  the  "sister  city"  of  Toyonaka,  Japan, 
and  receive  In  return  directions  for  mak- 
ing origami  (folded-paper  designs),  or  ex- 
change weather  charte  and  other  science 
projects  with  students  in  Prance,  Sweden, 
and  Spain. 

"We  want  to  open  up  avenues  to  children. 
aU  over  the  world."  explains  Philip  Vandor, 
principal  at  Highlands  School.  "Esperanto 
serves  as  an  auxiliary  language  for  them  and 
a  contact  point.  It  broadens  their  outlook." 
Dr.  Edwin  Peldman,  principal  of  the  Law- 
rence School  In  the  district,  views  the  lan- 
guage as  a  tool  for  world  peace  and  brother- 
hood. 

"We  offer  Esperanto  In  the  curriculum  to 
promote  International  understanding  and 
friendship,  to  promote  communication  be- 
tween peoples,"  he  declares.  "By  starting 
at  the  elementary  ages,  we  can  hope  even- 
tually to  live  In  a  more  peaceful  world. 

"If  one  of  the  moet  Important  tasks  In 
resolving  the  Issues  of  peace  and  war  Is  un- 
derstanding, then  a  language  which  facili- 
tates communication  among  peoples  all  over 
the  world  should  help  bring  about  such  un- 
derstanding." 

Dr.  Peldman  finds  In  Esperanto  a  strictly 
educational  advantage  as  well.  He  claims  It 
Is  an  Ideal  Initial  nonnative  tongue  for  a 
child  to  learn  because  it  Is  easy  to  grasp 
and  thus  helps  to  build  positive  attitudes 
toward  language  study. 

There  Is  a  spillover  Into  the  learning  of 
English,  too,  according  to  Mrs.  Doris  Val- 
lon,  an  Esperanto  specialist  who  teaches  the 
subject  In  San  Mateo  schools. 

"Because  they  can  learn  Esperanto  quick- 
ly, they  are  more  confident  of  making  Eng- 
lish work."  she  maintains. 

Mrs.  Vallon  describes  Esp>eranto  as  "a 
model  language"  because  children  soon  see 
how  it  works;  therefore  they  do  not  view  It 
as  a  threat. 

"I've  seen  children  afraid  to  use  the  Eng- 
lish dictionary,"  she  says.  "They  often  can't 
find  a  word  they  want  since  they  cant  spell 
It.  But  this  Isn't  true  with  the  Esperanto 
dictionary  because  the  language  is  phonetic. 
If  you  can  pronounce  it,  you  can  find  it." 

Although  one  needs  five  years  of  study  to 
master  Esperanto,  enough  of  the  basics  can 
be  gained  in  one  school  year  to  enable  an 
Individual  to  use  the  language,  Mrs.  Vallon 
claims.  To  Illustrate,  she  points  out  that  In 
Spanish  classes  the  future  tense  Is  not  Intro- 
duced imtll  the  second  year,  while  in 
Esperanto,  students  are  very  soon  familiar 
with  this  tense  since  It  means  simply  adding 
the  "OS"  ending  to  the  verb. 

"And  because  of  their  achievement  in 
Esperanto,  there  Is  a  definite  'I  can  succeed' 
attitude  evident  among  the  pupils,"  the 
teacher  declares. 

The  teaching  of  Esperanto  In  the  San 
Mateo  area  can  be  traced  back  to  1962,  when 
Mrs.  William  Schulze  conducted  a  course  In 
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the  language  for  principals  and  teachers. 
The  group  met  two  evenings  a  week  for  three 
months.  Among  those  attending  were  Dr. 
Peldman,  Mr.  Vandor.  and  Mrs.  VaUon,  all  of 
whom  Immediately  felt  that  the  subject 
should  be  Introduced  Into  the  classroom.  One 
elementary  school  was  selected  as  a  begin- 
ning. 

Dr.  Peldman  calls  this  the  first  "major 
effort"  at  teaching  Esperanto  in  United 
States  schools. 

After  a  successful  northern  California  con- 
ference on  Eisperanto  that  same  yesu',  an 
extension  course  for  teachers  was  given  in 
1963.  Instructors  were  the  three  San  Mateo 
educators  and  Mrs.  Schulze.  Of  the  15 
teachers  attending,  six  came  from  local 
schools.  They  provided  the  necessary  staff- 
ing for  expcmdlng  the  San  Mateo  program  to 
additional  schools  at  grade  levels  4,  6,  and  6. 
However,  the  program  has  suffered  in  re- 
cent years  for  lack  of  sufBcient  teachers.  The 
number  of  periods  of  Instruction  varies  from 
school  to  school,  and  study  Is  now  restricted 
to  one  full  year  at  best. 

But  Mr.  Vandor  looks  for  a  breakthrough. 
He  has  drawn  up  a  three-year  program  of 
Esperanto  study,  which  will  go  into  effect  at 
Highlands  School  In  the  fall.  Its  length  will 
provide  addiUonal  opportunity  for  students 
to  communicate  and  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  young  people  In  other  coun- 
tries and  to  gain  a  better  understanding  of 
their  cultures. 

An  adequate  supply  of  books  is  available 
In  the  Esperanto  language,  published  in  the 
United  States  and  overseas.  The  staff  Is  mak- 
ing its  own  tape  recordings  to  aid  In  the  in- 
struction. 

Further  help  In  staffing  may  come  through 
an  Intensive  three-week  workshop  to  be  held 
at  San  Francisco  State  College  next  month. 
The  emphasis  will  be  on  learning  the  lan- 
guage and  developing  the  ability  to  teach  it 
to  others. 


SCIENTIFIC  BREAKTHROUGH:  NON- 
POLLUTING  PESTICIDES 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  29,  1970 


Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  thanks  to 
the  scientific  endeavors  of  two  Texas 
scientists,  we  may  soon  be  able  to  use 
agricultural  chemicals  for  crop  control 
with  negligible  danger  of  pollution  and 
perhaps,  simultaneously,  with  even  great- 
er eflQciency. 

Most  pollution  lor  agricultural  chemi- 
cals comes  in  the  runoff  of  drainage 
water  which  carries  the  chemicals  into 
surface  and  subsurface  water  supplies, 
polluting  the  water  itself  and  damaging 
other  vegetation  it  comes  in  contact  with. 
Drs.  M.  L.  Beasley  and  R.  I.  Collins,  of 
the  Austin  Research  Institute,  Austin. 
Tex.,  acting  on  an  accidental  find  of  Dr. 
Beasley's,  believe  they  have  found  a  way 
to  keep  the  chemicals  from  being  washed 
away  to  areas  where  they  may  do  harm. 
They  tie  the  chemicals  up  in  water-de- 
gradable  polymers,  and  the  upshot  is 
simply  that  the  chemicals  do  not  wash 
away.  This  also  means,  of  course,  that 
the  quantity  of  chemical  needed  for  any 
one  area  is  signiflcanUy  reduced. 

For  example,  the  common  herbicide 
2,4-d  is  readily  polymerized  with  Iron. 
This  polymer  releases  minute  amounts  of 
2,4-d  over  an  entire  growing  season  for 
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protection  of  grasslsuid  from  weeds,  end- 
ing the  current  need  for  repeated  appli- 
cations in  a  single  growing  season.  More- 
over, even  in  bar  ditches,  weeds  are  Icilled 
at  the  point  of  application  but  not  down- 
stream from  that  point. 

Tests  conducted  with  2,4-d  on  a  bank 
Incline  of  30  degrees  attest  to  the  absence 
of  chemical  migration  when  polymers  are 
used.  The  herbicide  effectively  controlled 
the  TTeeds  In  the  field  at  the  top  of  the 
incline,  but  no  trace  of  2,4-d  was  found 
is  a  second  test  crop  Just  below  it  on  the 
slope.  Nor  was  any  2,4-d  found  in  the 
sxjrtace  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  in- 
cline. 

The  2,4-d  iron  pcrfymer  does  the  same 
work  chemically  as  2,4-d  acid,  but  at  a 
much  slower  and  safer  rate.  Department 
of  Agriculture  standards  limit  herbicide 
absorption  in  plant  foliage  during  the 
first  few  days  of  plant  growth  to  10  parts 
per  million  to  insure  that  the  herbicide 
will  not  buHd  up  in  animals  that  consume 
the  weeds  during  this  time  when  they 
are  palatable — 2,4-d  acid  normally  does 
not  meet  this  standard.  It  Is  absorbed  too 
easily  by  the  plant.  The  first  Department 
of  Agriculture  tests  of  2,4-d  polymer  in 
these  young  plants,  however,  showed  an 
absorption  of  zero  parts  per  million. 

Beasley  and  Collins  are  optimistic,  too, 
about  the  use  of  2.4-d  polymer  as  a  solid. 
Being  solid,  it  does  not  stick  to  the 
leaves,  as  do  normal  herbicides,  but  sifts 
to  the  ground,  reducing  the  chance  of 
consimiption. 

The  discovery  is  not  limited  to  herbi- 
cides. Nematocides,  slimicides,  fungi- 
cides, rodenticides,  and  defoliemts  can  be 
polymerized  for  agricultural  uses.  Stearic 
copper  polymer  may  be  useful  to  prevent 
barnacle  growth  cm  marine  equipment. 
We  may  also  be  able  to  construct  self- 
destructible  containers  out  of  polymer- 
ized degradable  chepiieals. 

I  find  it  most  heartening  that  top- 
flight scientists  such  as  Dr.  Beasley  and 
Dr.  Collins  have  been  directing  their  ef- 
forts to  this  complex  and  dlfflcult  prob- 
lem. Whether  they  succeed  or  not,  their 
efforts  are  to  be  commended.  These  two 
believe  they  are  on  the  track  of  a  viable 
solution.  Let  us  hope  that,  as  further 
data  is  gathered,  their  beliefs  prove  true. 


POWER  DRIVE — PRISONER  OP 
WAR  EFFECTIVE  RELEASE 


.   HON.  ED  FOREMAN 

or  tncw  scxnoo 
IN  THS  HOUSB  OV  REPREBENTATIVES 

Wedn^day.  July  29.  1970 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  our 
continuing  effort  to  secure  reasonable 
treatment  of  American  prisoners  of  war 
in  Communist  prison  camps,  I  should 
like  to  bring  the  folkrwing  article  from 
the  Enchanted  News,  a  publication  of  the 
inmates  of  the  Penitentiary  of  New 
Mexico,  to  the  attention  of  my  col' 
leagues: 

PowEs  Dbtvx — ^PsisoMxas  or  Wak 

The  stereotype  Unoce  of  a  oonvlct  U  a 
varlabl*  thing.  It  Menui  to  dep«Q<l  upon  tbe 
lnxin«4iate  purpose  of  4ta  uae.  The  Image  can 
be  frightening,  comical,  or  even  pathetic.  But 
It  remains  exactly  that  only — an  Image. 

In  fact,  convicts  are  people  .  .  .  human 


beings  .  . .  Indlvldvials.  And  It  may  oome  a«.  a 
surprise  to  find  that  they  poesess  the  same 
emotions  and  capacities  as  their  free-world 
counterparts.  Convicts  think,  worry  and  re- 
gret. They  get  hungry,  ooW,  »lcki  happy  and 
lonesome.  They  wwk,  play,  laugh,  and  even 
cry.  In  other  words  they  feel  every  slnj^e 
emotion  that  nooconvlcta  do.  Maybe  they  feel 
some  things  even  deeper. 

Recently,  Mrs.  James  L.  Hughes  met  with 
Warden  Pellx  Rodriguez  and  Deputy  Warden 
H.  O.  Herera  at  the  Penitentiary  of  New 
Mellco  to  dlscufls  the  poeelbdlltles  of  having 
the  penitentiary  art  department  design  and 
layout  art  work  ooncemlng  release  and  hu- 
mane treatment  of  prisoners  of  war.  Mrs. 
Hughes'  h\i3band  Is  a  prisoner  of  war  In 
North  Viet  Nam. 

Mrs.  Hughes  told  of  many  fruitless  efforts 
to  find  out  about  her  husband's  status  and 
welfare,  Including  a  trip  to  Thailand  to  visit 
the  North  Viet  Nam  Embassy  in  Bangkok.  She 
heard  from  her  husband  only  after  ptu-chas- 
Ing  a  full-page  ad  in  the  Bangkok  Post  to 
sippeal  her  situation.  She  has  heard  nothing 
since. 

It  became  apparent  to  Mrs  Hughes,  and 
many  other  families  who  have  men  held  as  a 
prisoner  of  war,  that  appeals  through  paid 
advertisements  in  neutral  countries  would  be 
their  greatest  hope  In  securing  word  about 
their  men.  As  a  result.  Rescue-Line  was  es- 
tablished toward  that  aUa.  The  creation  of 
Rescue-Une  was  a  sort  of  last  resort  to  effect 
the  release — or  at  the  very  least,  some  news — 
of  these  men.  The  organization  has  been  at- 
tempting to  raise  the  funds  necessary  to  ac- 
complish their  goal,  but  these  efforts  have 
not  met  with  the  supcess  of  which  such  a 
campaign  Is  worthy.  As  an  example,  an  adver- 
tisement soliciting  funds  was  run  In  an  Al- 
buquerque newspaper  at  a  cost  of  more  than 
one  hundred  dollars.  The  ad  drew  some  thirty 
dollars  In  contributions!  This,  and  other  ex- 
pej-lences,  moved  Mrs.  Hughes  to  seek  as- 
slstajice  In  other — some  might  say  peculiar — 
places.  With  the  Idea  of  prisoners  helping 
prisoners.  Mrs.  Hughes  sought  assistance  at 
the  Penitentiary  of  New  Mexico.  She  felt  that 
men  at  the  penitentiary,  being  prisoners 
themselves  and  locked  away  from  their  fami- 
lies and  loved  ones,  might  be  able  to  offer 
some  suggestions  In  art  and  other  Ideas  that 
would  bring  the  situation  concerning  the 
men  held  as  prisoners  of  war  to.tlie  attention 
of  the  world. 

Mrs.  Hughee  pointed  out  that  some  1,406 
families — Including  some  4.000  children — 
await  anxiously  some  news,  day  by  day,  that 
their  husbands  or  fathers  are  safe.  But  that 
word  never  comes.  The  men  are  held  without 
even  the  privilege  of  communication. 

Well,  now !  What  would  you  expect  a  bunch 
of  "cons"  to  do?  After  all,  they  are  convicts, 
aren't  they?  Well  here  is  what  they  did.  Are 
doing! 

With  the  approval  of  Warden  PeUx  Rodri- 
guez and  Depu^  Warden  H.  O.  Herrera,  a 
committae  was  formed  to  organize  Ideas  for 
a  concentrated  campaign.  The  name  POW- 
ER DRIVE  was  coined — standing  for  Prison- 
ers Of  War  Effective  Release  Drive — and  to 
prevent  anyone  from  taking  part  through  the 
hope  of  personal  gain  or  recognition,  an 
agreement  was  made  that  theie  would  be 
no  names  Involvea.  AU  work  would  be  per- 
formed anonymously.  With  this  understand- 
ing, the  planiilng  got  underway.  Special  art 
work  was  done  and  posters  prepared.  These 
have  been  designed  for  use  anywhere  In  the 
world.  Publicity  and  advertising  Ideas  were 
worked  out.  Service  clubs  and  other  Inmate 
groups  were  contacted  and  told  the  story. 
Ideas  for  an  effective  campaign  began  to  tal^ 
shape.  And  money  started  to  come  In,  money 
from  convicts. 

Needless  to  say,  convicts  aren't  among  the 
nation's  high  Income  groups,  but  contribu- 
tions ranging  from  $1.00  to  910.00  have  been 
^^cetvpd.  And  through  the  combined  coopera- 
tion dfv  the  administration  and  officials  of 
the    blood    plasma    program,    arrangements 
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h^ve  been  made  whereby  liuuates  without 
money  can  give  blood  and  have  ^6.00  de- 
posited to  the  aocount  of  Rescue-line.  At  the 
time  of  this  writing  well  over  $300.00  has 
been  received,  and  money  continues  to  come 
Ua.  

Those  inmates  active  In  POWBR  DRIVE 
hope  to  spread  the  campaign  from  the  Peni- 
tentiary of  New  Mexico  to  other  penal  Insti- 
tutions, and  througji  inside  service  clubs,  to 
the  outside.  It  is  their  hope  that  enough 
money  can  bo  raised,  enough  publicity  gen- 
erated, to  aid  m  the  r^ease  of—or  at  least 
the  establishment  of  oomnnnH cations  with — 
those  Americans  held  as  Prisoners  of  War. 

One  of  the  Interesting  aspects  of  the 
POWER  DRIVE  campaign  Is.  that  personal 
feelings  about  American  involvement  in  the 
Viet  Nam  conflict  seem  to  haVe  Uttle  effect 
on  the  willingness  of  tnmates  to  help.  One 
of  the  men  siirasied  up  the  getierai  feeling 
when  be  said,  "Vo  matter  why  a  man  is 
locked  up,  he  should  be  treated  like  a  hu- 
maa."  Tbfttrseeois  to  be  the  i^bole  Idea.  Hu- 
manity. And  ligiht  now,  at  this  moment,  for 
the  first  and  ptobably  only  time,  many  of 
the  Inmates  of  the  Penitentiary  of  New 
Mexico  can  say,  "I'm  proud  to  tte  a  convict." 
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INDIANAPOLIS  CITIZENS  FORUM 
"TKLLa  IT  UKK  It  IS"— AND  GETS 
IT  DONE  LJ^  IT  SHOULD  BE 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

or  nnjiANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Wedneada^t,  July  29.  1970 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  said  our 
country,  and  oar  society,  is  drifting 
apart,  <>r  being  driven  apart.  We  have 
many  Indeed  who  are  quick  to  assign 
blame,  and  many  who  seek  to  use  this 
theory  as  a  vehicle  to  pursue  their  own 
selfish  interests. 

But  we  have  few  Indeed,  very  few,  who 
are  actively  wb.-lclng  to  refute  this  theory 
and  are  showlnt^,  by  their  imagination, 
skill,  and  dedlcavlon,  that  It  is  not  so, 
that  it  need  not  be  "w.  and  that  any  such 
dangers  can  be  headed  off  well  before 
they  begin  to  grow  serious. 

Let  us  consider  two  of  the  prime  prob- 
lems that  face  oUr  dtles.  The  first  Is 
their  physical  appearance:  this  is  gener- 
ally conceded,  rt  Is  true  that  much  that 
must  be  done  has  to  be  done  on  a  large 
scale,  involving  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
money.  But  ifB  also  true  that  individual 
citizens,  banded  together  in  block  or 
nelghbortiood  groups,  can  make  a  tre- 
mendous difference  and  contribute  so 
very  mueb  tb  their  city  merely  by  hotinz 
what  Is  to  be  done,  right  In  their  own 
baclqrards  and  In-thelr  own  streets.  It  J-* 
said  that  charltj^  begins  at  home.  So,  is 
must  be  added,  does  keeping  a  neighbor- 
hood or  a  yard  beautfful.  One  neighbor- 
hood or  one  yard,  alone,  might  not  mean 
much  in  a  major  city.  But  put  a  series  of 
them  together,  and  much  of  so-called 
urban  blight  Is  not  only  stopped  but 
pushed  back. 

The  second  is  police/community  rela- 
tions. Law  and  order  Is  the  cornerstone 
of  any  society.  Those  who  enforxse  and 
uphold  law  and  order  must  have  com- 
munity trust  and  respect,  or  their  role  is 
severely  crippled,  and  sometimes  almost 
beyond  repair.  This  trust  and  respect,  it 
must  be  added,  Is  a  two-way  street.  Public 
officials  and  authorities  In  all  agencies, 
on  all  levels,  must  of  necessity  get  closer 
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to  the  people  they  serve.  This  can  only 
enhance  the  welfare  of  the  community 
as  a  whole.  Each  must  imderstand  the 
role  and  problems  of  the  other,  and, 
more  important,  have  a  very  real  hand  in 
sharing,  feeling  and  working  to  overcome 
these  problems,  many  of  which  are 
mutual  and  common. 

The  Indianapolis  Citizens  Forum  is  aft 
organization  of  nationwide  renown,  and 
quite  deservedly  so.  Under  the  direction 
and  guidance  of  Mrs.  Mattie  Coney,  it 
has  become  a  hallmark  and  a  watchword 
for  constructive,  hard-working,  dedi- 
cated community  improvement.  And  it 
has  accomplished  so  much  with  the  rela- 
tive outlay  of  so  little  except  common- 
sense,  some  sound  organization,  and 
hard  work  on  the  part  of  those  who  have 
taken  part. 

Community  spirit  in  America  is  some- 
thing as  old  as  our  Republic's  history.  It 
has  always  existed  and  always  will.  No 
divisive  force  can  really  tear  it  apart;  it 
can  grow  rusty  and  stiff  through  ne- 
glect, but  once  mobilized  and  utilized,  it 
is  capable  of  accomplishing  wonders. 
This  is  what  Mrs.  Coney  has  done  with 
large  sections  of  a  city  that  is  now  the 
10th  or  11th  largest  in  the  United  States, 
and  her  efforts  have  been  recognized  and 
rewarded  at  the  highest  levels  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Citizens'  Forum  has  taught  another 
major  lesson,  too,  that  should  be  copied 
in  all  other  cities  in  addition  to  their  fine 
examples  of  what  community  spirit  can 
do.  That  is,  what  can  be  accomplished 
by  simple  reliance  on  common  sense,  and 
thrift.  There  is  no  need  In  many  in- 
stances ior  large  transfusions  of  State, 
city  or  Federal  funds.  People,  suitably 
motivated,  can  and  will  do  for  them- 
selves what  no  one  else  could  possibly  do 
for  them,  although,  regrettably  enough, 
this  is  an  overlooked  and  neglected 
le,s.son. 

Neither  does  a  community  plan  for 
civic  betterment  have  to  be  put  forth 
in  high-sounding  and  noble — but  some- 
times totally  incomprehensible — phrases. 
Simple  phrases,  stressing  and  exemplify- 
ing the  simplest,  yet  seemingly  most  ne- 
glected, human  virtues  and  values:  this 
i.s  all  it  takes. 

The  following  is  one  program  spon- 
sored by  the  Citizens'  Forum  that  Is  suc- 
cessfully bringing  the  youth  and  the 
neighborhood  policeman  together  eis  a 
team,  for  a  better,  cleaner,  safer,  happier 
and  more  wholesome  neighborhood  and 
city: 

Litter  Prfvention  and  Neighborhood  Youth 
S.^FETY  Program 

The  1970  Citizens  Forum,  Inc.  Greater  In- 
dianapolis Beautlfication  Committee  and  the 
ludlanapolls  Police  Department  are  cospon- 
sorlng  a  Litter  PrevenUon  and  Neighborhood 
Youth  Safety  Program. 

We  feel  that  this  Is  one  step  that  can  ulti- 
mately involve  all  school  students  and  their 
parents.  Out  of  an  Involvement  with  antl- 
lltter  and  safety  activities,  there  is  the  growth 
of  an  awareness  of  beautlfication  and  Indi- 
vidual Responsibility.  With  anU-Utter  forces 
providing  the  basic  thrust,  the  development 
of  a  critical  eye  .  .  .  and  mind  .  .  .  toward 
beauty  and  the  safety  of  our  neighborhoods 
win  naturally  follow. 

A  challenge  and  an  oppOTtimlty  for  each 
person  to  accept  his  Individual  responsibility 
as  an  Indianapolis  citizen.  An  opportunity  for 
the  city  of  Indianapolis  to  be  No.  1.  We  can 
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be  the  first  city  to  conquer  Its  land  pollu- 
tion. It  can  be  a  coordinated  effort  of  citi- 
zens (youth  and  adults)  and  local  govern- 
ment supported  by  the  private  sector. 

Indianapolis  citizens  will  Inspire  one  an- 
other throtigh  activity  and  recognition.  In- 
dividual pride  begets  civic  pride. 

We  can  truly  have  a  meaningful  celebra- 
tion of  the  200th  anniversary  of  America 
here  In  Indianapolis  In  1976. 

A    SUGGESTED    APPROACH    TO    SPREAD    GOOD     WH-L 
AND     TO     CLEAN     UP     INDIANAPOLIS 

Activity  outline:  Joint  Press  conference 
by  Police  Department  and  Citizens  Forum. 
Inc.  as  soon  as  possible,  encouraging  all 
Indianapolis  School  pupils  to  clean  their 
front  and  back  yards  including  the  alley, 
sidewalk  and  curbs.  This  will  show  coopera- 
tion with  the  Governor's  State- Wide  Oper- 
ation Clean  Sweep  and  the  Greater  Indian- 
apolis Beautlfication  Program. 

We  are  able  to  accelerate  and  motivate 
our  anti-Utter  and  safety  program  by  en- 
couraging all  pupils  to  make  a  safe  play 
space  In  their  back  yards. 

Every  pupil  is  encouraged  to  develop  a 
game  area  in  the  confines  of  their  back  yard 
only. 

Suggested  games  that  require  small  areas 
are:  Horseshoes,  checkers,  jacks,  hopscotch, 
chess,  marbles,  badminton,  drawing,  sculp- 
turing, gardening,  handicraft,  etc. 

When  the  yard  Is  ready  for  activity  call 
Citizens  Forum,  Inc. 

A  member  of  the  nearest  Block  Club  will 
go  check  the  home  for  cleanliness  and  safe 
play.  They  will  suggest  improvement  or 
approval. 

When  the  yard  has  been  approved,  the 
Indianapolis  Police  Department  will  send  an 
invitation  to  each  family  to  appear  for  a 
reception.  A  short  program  orienting  the 
guest  on  the  good  Intentions  of  the  Police 
Department  and  Citizens  Forum,  Inc.,  the 
presentation  of  certificates,  a  tour  of  the  Po- 
lice Department  and  refreshments. 

All  pupils  encouraging  others  to  partici- 
pate may  return  as  a  "recruiter"  with  their 
candidate,  receive  a  star  on  their  certificate 
and  a  pass  to  a  movie.  The  pupil  that  ex- 
cels as  a  recruiter  will  be  recognized  at  the 
ClOzens  Forum,  Inc.  flth  Annual  Banquet, 
Saturday.  September  5th,  1970,  at  the  Indi- 
anapolis Hilton. 

The  weekly  receptions  at  the  Police  De- 
partment will  begin  the  week  following 
school  closing 

Weekly  mass   media   announceirents   will 
tell    who   has   been   approved.   Invited    to   a 
reception  and  their  location  In  the  city,  etc. 
All  citizens  (youth  &  adults)   are  encour- 
aged to  display  flags  on  Patriotic  Days. 

All  citizens  will  be  visiting  the  "Oasis  of 
Beauty"  In  over  2000  blocks  during  "Visit 
Your  Neighbor  Month"  in  the  month  of 
August. 

"Be  Prepared"  with  your  Guest  Book  as 
company  arrives. 

Youth  Groups  and  Block  Clubs  are  beau- 
tifying traffic  Islands  and  unsightly  spots 
along  our  waterways  and  highways. 

All  oil  companies  are  being  asked  to  keep 
their  premises  Including  sidewalk  and  curbs 
clean.  Shell  Oil  Company  of  Indianapolis  Is 
the  first  to  respond  to  our  appeal.  We  are 
alerting  all  customers  to  speak  to  managers 
or  proprietors  about  tlie  cleanliness  of  their 
Service  Stations. 
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ates.  It  Is  instilling  in  them  a  sense  of 
pride  and  belonging  where  their  neigh- 
borhood is  concerned.  They  are  being 
taught,  by  word,  deed,  and  example,  in 
their  youth,  one  of  the  most  important 
lessons  of  all:  they  are  being  taught  to 
care. 

And,  in  learning  this  lesson,  they  are 
learning  another  of  equal  Importance: 
that  the  policeman  is  their  friend;  that 
the  man  in  blue  who  walks  the  beat  or 
patrols  their  community  in  a  squad  car 
is  there  because  he,  too.  cares.  He  cares, 
as  do  they,  that  their  streets  are  safe; 
that  their  homes  are  not  broken  into; 
that  their  neighborhoods  are  peaceful, 
quiet,  happy,  and  clean  places.  He  wants 
to  know  them,  the  people  he  moves 
among;  he  wants  them  to  know  him.  He 
wants  to  be  free  to  come  to  them,  and 
he  wants  them  to  be  equally  free  to 
come  to  him. 

Hundreds,  perhaps  thousands  of  In- 
dianapolis youth  are  being  encouraged  to 
take  part  in  this  program,  and  to  par- 
ticipate to  the  fullest  extent  possible. 
The  net  result  is  going  to  be  a  new  gen- 
eration, taking  their  place  in  the  world 
as  adults,  who  have  known  and  met  their 
responsibilities  as  children,  and  who  are 
superbly  equipped  to  carry  them  out  as 
they  assume  their  role  of  our  Republic's 
leaders  and  builders. 


SURVEY  RESULTS  PUBLISHED 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  WIGGINS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  29.  1970 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  Citizens'  Forum  has 
combined  all  these  things  to  attack  the 
combined  problems  of  urban  residential 
blight  and  the  invisible  but  still  crippling 
barrier  that  often  comes  between  citi- 
zens and  local  police.  But  let  us  look, 
briefly,  at  a  most  important  side  effect 
which  has  future  implications  that 
cannot  possibly  be  measured. 

Let  us  consider  what  sort  of  an  ex- 
ample Citizens'  Forum  is  setting  for 
young  people  in  the  areas  where  it  oper- 


Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  is  my 
practice  twice  each  year.  I  mailed  in 
May  a  questionnaire  to  the  residents  of 
the  25th  Congressional  District  of  Cal- 
ifornia. Today  I  would  like  to  report  the 
results  of  that  mailing. 

The  survey  dealt  with  labor-manage- 
ment issues.  I  selected  this  topic  because 
employee  strikes,  threatened  strikes,  and 
management  lockouts  are  so  much  in 
the  news  and  are  of  great  concern  to  the 
people  of  this  Nation. 

To  assist  me  in  analj'zing  the  survey 
results.  I  also  asked  respondents  to  clas- 
sify themselves  in  the  political  spectrum. 
You  should  also  know  that  the  25th  Dis- 
trict includes  part  of  northern  Orange 
County  and  a  portion  of  San  Gabriel 
Valley  in  eastern  Los  Angeles  Coimty. 
The  questionnaire  follows : 

Qltestionnaire  Results 

Here  are  some  facts: 

In  the  Orange  County  portion  of  the  25th 
Congressional  District : 

There  are  more  Republicans  than  Demo- 
crats; 

There  is  relatively  low  union  membership; 

There  Is  relatively  high  per  capita  income; 
and 

The  political  label  "conservative"  Is  worn 
openly  and  with  pride. 

In  the  Los  Angeles  County  portion  of  the 
25th  District : 

There  are  more  Democrats  than  Republi- 
cans; 

Thlere  Is  relatively  high  union  membership; 
There  Is  relatively  low  per  capita  Income; 
and 

The  "conservative"  label  is  carefully 
avoided  by  office  seekers  for  fear  of  offending 
the  electorate. 
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la  Bummary,  these  two  areas  would  appear 
to  be  miles  apart  pollUcally  as  weU  aa  geo- 
graphically. But  they  are  not.  Every  succes- 
sive questionnaire  which  t  have  dlstrlbnted 
as  your  Congreeman  reaflh-ma  the  conclu- 
■lon  that  on  pollUcai  issues  (although  not 
always  on  political  feraonalities)  the  people 
of  my  District  tend  to  think  alike.  This  unity 
of  poUtlcal  thought  most  probably  reflects 
the  fact  that  we  are  all  parenta,  home  own- 
ers, consumers,  taxpayers — In  short,  con- 
cerned citizens  of  this  country— before  we 
are  Republicans,  Democrate,  or  union  mem- 
bers; and  these  common  conoems  tend  to 
mold  and  imlfy  our  thinking  on  laaueB. 

My  most  recent  questionnaire  distributed 
In  May  dealt  exclusively  with  labor-manage- 
ment lasues.  Because  of  the  factual  dlfler- 
ences  noted  between  the  counties,  one  would 
expect  wide  differences  of  opinion  to  pre- 
vail on  these  controversial  and  often  emo- 
tional questions.  Once  again,  however.  It  was 
demonatrated  that  we  all  tend  to  think  sub- 
stantially alike. 

Here  are  the  results  of  the  survey: 

1  Should  the  "Hght  to  atnke"  be  guaran- 
teed to  all  employees,  public  and  private,  re- 
gardless 0/  the  ruitional  consequences  of  the 
strike? 

Yes,  16.5%:  no   81%;  not  sure.  2.6%. 

The  unlimited  right  to  strike  (or  to  lock 
out)  must  be  renounced.  In  my  opinion,  if 
we  are  to  abandon  the  law-of-the-Jungle 
philosophy,  which  permeates  so  much  of  our 
labor  legislation.  We  have  rejected  the  primi- 
tive view  that  "might  makes  right"  in  all 
civilized  disputes  between  private  parties, 
except  In  the  labor  relations  field.  It  is  en- 
couraging to  me  to  And  a  decisive  majority 
In  each  county  of  both  men  and  women  re- 
spondents exposed  to  an  unrestricted  right 
to  strike,  regardless  of  the  consequences  of 
that  action. 

2.  //  the  "right  to  strike"  is  denied  to  some 
employees  and  an  illegal  strike  nevertheless 
occurs,  the  striking  employees  should: 

(a)  be  ^rcd — 36%. 

(b)  be  retained  but  lose  seniority  or  other 
employee  rights — 20%. 

(c)  be  reinstated  urithout  penalty— 10%. 
(A)  Not  sure — 34%. 

This  Is  a  difllcult  question,  yet  It  faces 
governmental  leaders  regularly  lu  general, 
public  employees  are  denied  the  right  to 
strike.  In  recent  mo  Atlis,  however,  we  have 
seen  teachers,  postmen,  firemen,  sanitation 
workers,  and  hospital  employees,  to  mention 
only  a  few.  VMilk  off  the  Job.  In  1968  alone, 
over  200,000  government  employees  were  in- 
volved m  254  Strikes,  and  preliminary  fig- 
ures in  1969  are  showing  significantly  higher 
totals.  When  one  considers  chat  there  are 
approximately  12.5  mililon  public  employees 
in  the  United  States,  the  magnitude  of  this 
problem  is  readily  apparent. 

If  masses  of  public  employees  should  Il- 
legally leave  their  work  either  In  a  formal 
strike  or  an  Informal  "slck-ln,"  should  they 
be  fired  for  doing  so?  The  Mayor  of  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  recently  attempted  to  discharge  a 
substantial  group  of  municipal  employees 
who  had  participated  in  an  Illegal  strike  and 
he  quickly  discovered  that  the  essential 
functions  of  government  collapsed  as  the 
result  of  his  reaction.  Although  the  outright 
firing  of  an  employee  participating  In  an  il- 
legal strike  may  be  practically  impossible, 
it  Is  clear  that  some  penalty  must  be  at- 
tached to  either  the  employee  or  the  offend- 
ing union,  for  such  an  lll^:al  act.  If  similar 
outlaw  strikes  are  to  be  avoided  In  the 
fut\rre. 

Several  sxiggestlons  have  been  discussed, 
such  as  Imposing  substantial  fines  and  the 
loss  of  exclusive  bargaining  rights  against 
unions,  or  the  loss  of  certain  benefits  to  em- 
ployees participating  in  illegal  strikes.  But 
as  yet,  no  legislation  is  In  process  which 
would  Impose  these  penalties.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  the  influence  of  unions  in  the  legis- 
lative process  is  so  great  that  any  such  re- 
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form  legislation  would  doubtless  be  charac- 
terized as  repressive  by  organized  labor,  and 
its  chances  of  passage  woxild  be  remote. 

3.  Do  you  approve  of  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion as  a  alternative  to  the  strike  or  lockout? 

(a)  Jor  all  employers  and  employees?— 

47%. 

(b)  for  public  employers    and  employees 

only?— 12%. 

(c)  I  disapprove  in  all  cases — 10%. 

(d)  Not  sure — 31%. 

For  many  years,  the  laea  that  labor  dis- 
putes should  be  resolved  by  arbitration  has 
been  opposed  by  both  management  and  la- 
bor Bach  felt  that  It  was  a  denial  of  their 
fundamental  right  to  bargain  collectively  and 
to  strike,  or  lock  out.  If  the  parties  were  un- 
successful in  reaching  an  agreement.  In  re- 
cent years,  however,  there  has  been  a  grad- 
ual recognition  that  the  public  interest  re- 
quires protection  and  that  management  and 
labor  cannot  be  permitted  the  unrestricted 
power  to  inflict  Irreparable  damage  to  vast 
sections  of  the  economy  and  Innocent  by- 
standers who  may  be  affected  by  a  strike  or 
lock  out.  Arbitration  Is  now  required  under 
the  Railway  Labor  Act  and  under  the  postal 
reform  bUl  recently  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  use  of  binding  arbi- 
tration agreements  is  becoming  more  com- 
mon In  private  union  contracts. 

This  Is  a  wholesome  trend  and  I  am 
pleased  to  note  the  general  support  of  this 
trend  as  reflected  In  the  answers  to  this 
question. 

4.  Unions  are  now  exempt  from  ontt-rrusi 
laws.  Should  they  be? 

Yee,  9 % ;  no.  84 % ;  not  sure,  7% . 
Much  of  the  legislation  which  exists  regu- 
lating the  conduct  of  unions  and  the  rela- 
tionship of  employers  and  the  government 
toward  unions  was  written  In  the  1930'8.  The 
Norrls-La  Guardla  Act.  lor  example,  was 
written  in  the  early  lOSO's  and  prohibits 
Federal  courts  from  Issuing  injunctions 
against  certain  union  activities.  The  Wag- 
ner Act  also  was  enacted  during  the  1930's 
and  was  described  as  the  "Magna  Carta"  of 
labor,  since  It  firmly  recognized  the  right  of 
employees  to  organize  Into  unions  and  Im- 
posed upon  employers  the  duty  of  bargain- 
ing coUectlvely  with  employee  organizations. 
Much  of  this  legislation  was  clearly  needed 
since  employers,  often  In  concert  with  gov- 
ernment, had  suppressed  union  activities  for 
many  years.  It  was  in  this  spirit  of  providing 
needed  protection  to  the  union  movement 
that  national  unions  were  granted  exemption 
from  the  anti-trust  laws,  thereby  permitting 
agreements  tending  to  restrain  trade  which 
would  be  illegal  if  made  by  employer  groups. 

The  weakness  of  the  union  movement  dur- 
ing the  1930's  has  been  replaced  by  the  po- 
litically and  economically  strong  unions  of 
today.  Many  employers  complain  that  they 
are  unable  to  cope  with  these  strong  unions, 
and  collective  bargaining  becomes  a  farce. 
Some  employers  are  presented  contracts  on 
a  "Uke  It  or  leave  It"  basis  and  the  give  and 
take  of  bargaining,  so  essential  if  the  in- 
dividual needs  of  separate  employers  are  to 
be  recognized.  Is  entirely  absent. 

Subjecting  unions  to  the  limitations  of 
anti-trust  legislation  would  seriously  curtail 
their  activities  and  doubtless  would  be  op- 
posed bitterly  by  the  national  union  leader- 
ship, but  the  continued  misuse  of  union 
power  makes  a  consideration  of  legislation 
to  subject  unions  to  anti-trust  laws  a  clear 
possibility. 

5.  Should  industry-wide  bargaining  orwl 
strikes  be  permitted? 

Tea,  30%;   no,  59%;  undecided,  11%. 

The  process  of  collective  bargaining  be- 
tween major  corporations  and  national 
unions  often  gives  the  appearance  of  a  polite 
seminar  between  economists,  lawyers,  and 
accountants.  But  the  superficial  appearance 
is  deceiving. 

The  results  of  any  bargaining  session — 
whether  la.  the  Paris  "peace  t^Uta,"  on  a  used 
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car  sales  lot,  or  between  management  and] 
labor — reflects  the  relative  power  of  the  bw- 
galner. 

The  power  to  shut  down  an  entire  Industry 
gives  both  management  and  labor  a  tremen* 
doua  bargaining  lever  against  the  other.  The 
publlo,  of  course,  U  caught  In  the  middle  aa 
are  many  union  members  who  have  no  real 
grievance  with  their  Immediate  employer. 

Because  of  the  bargaining  power  afforded 
by  the  threat  of  Industry-wide  shut  downs, 
neither  management  nor  labor  will  eagwly 
stirrender  It.  Reform  will  be  difficult,  but  wo 
must  work  toward  a  system  which  tends  to 
limit  a  dispute  to  the  immediately  aifected 
parties  and  does  not  Involve  innocent  workers 
and  employers  In  someone  else's  controversy. 

6.  Are  you  a  union  member  or  the  spouse 
of  a  union  member? 

Yes,  21%;   no,  79%. 

"nils  question  was  asked  In  order  to  dster- 
mlne  whether  the  respondents  were  truly 
representative  of  the  actual  union  mwnber- 
shlp  in  the  district.  Since  union  members 
comprise  approximately  24%  of  the  work 
force  In  Los  Angeles  County  and  20%  in 
Orange  County.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  views 
of  both  union  and  non-union  members  are 
truly  reflected  in  the  answers  to  this  ques- 
tionnaire. 

7.  In  political  matUrs,  do  you  regard  your- 
self as: 

(a)  Conservative — 35%. 

(b)  Liberal— 4%. 

(c)  Moderate — 30%. 

(d)  No  opinion — 31%. 

These  repliee  are  reel  shockers.  I  would 
have  assumed  that  most  people  would  de- 
scribe themselves  as  poUtlcal  moderates  with 
a  minority  dividing  the  Liberal  and  Con- 
servative labels  between  them  In  approxi- 
mately equal  proportions.  But  the  facts  are 
otherwise. 

The  most  probable  explanation  for  these 
answers  Is  that  a  growing  number  of  citizens 
of  both  parties  do  not  wish  to  Identify 
themselves  with  the  irresponsible  antics  of 
a  few  who  are  self-styled  "Liberals". 

It  Is  especially  Interesting  to  note  that 
the  above  percentages  held  for  all  parts  of 
my  district.  "Conservative"  Orange  County, 
therefore,  is  a  misnomer.  It  should  m(M« 
properly  be  described  as  "Republican" 
Orange  County  since  the  Los  Angeles  County 
portion  of  my  district  matches  Its  "Con- 
servatism". 

Local  union  members  apparently  do  not 
agree  with  the  liberal  badge  prominently 
displayed  by  their  national  officers.  In  both 
Orange  and  Loe  Angeles  Countlee,  a  higher 
percentage  of  union  members  describe  them- 
selves as  Conservative  than  the  district  aver- 
ages for  all  respondents. 

It  is  my  practice  to  Invite  seniors  from 
those  high  schools  in  the  district  willing  to 
participate  to  answer  the  questionnaire. 
Since  the  number  of  returns  is  too  small  to 
draw  accurate  conclusions  therefrom,  the 
responses  of  these  17  and  18  years  olds  is  re- 
ported without  comment. 

1.  Unlimited  right  to  strike?  Yes,  30%;  no, 
50%:  not  sure,  20%. 

2.  //  illegal,  should  illegal  strikers  be: 
(a)  Fired— 30%;  (b)  punished— 33 % ;   (c) 

reinstated  without  punishment — 34%. 

3.  Approve  of  compulsory  arbitration:  (a) 
for  all — 60%;  (b)  public  employees  only— 
30%;  (0)  foraone— 20%. 

4.  Should  unions  be  exempt  from  anti- 
trust laws? 

Yes,  27%;  no,  48%;  undecided,  26%. 
6.  tnduatry-roide  bargaining  permitted: 
Yes.  36%;  no,  42%;  undecided.  23%. 
8.  Do  you  regard  yourself  as: 
(a)  Conservative— 20%;  (b)  Liberal— 24%: 
(c)  Moderate — 30%. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  assisting  me 
with  this  important  survey. 
Sincerely  yovurs, 

Chabues  E.  Wiggins, 

AfMHber  of  Congress. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Luke  Fuqua,  Dalewood  Methodist 
Church,  Nashville,  Tenn..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer : 

Let  us  pray.  Almighty  God,  who  moves 
In  love  unceasing,  and  gives  to  each  man 
his  appointed  work,  help  us  to  be  stead- 
fast, to  fumu  the  duties  of  our  callmg. 
And  as  the  Members  of  this  Congress  set 
their  faces  once  more  toward  the  task 
which  has  been  entrusted  to  them,  we 
pray  they  may  look  to  Thee  for  strength 
and  wisdom  sufficient  for  the  task.  May 
that  spirit  of  duty  which  filled  the  life  of 
our  Lord  be  manifested  in  the  mind  and 
heart  of  this  Congress.  When  the  work 
of  the  day  is  completed  may  there  be  a 
clearness  of  conscience  because  a  useful 
work  shall  have  been  accomplished  and 
may  it  be  a  blessing  to  all  who  are  af- 
fected by  it. 

Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arringt<}n,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  914.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hood 
River  County,  Oreg. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
15733)  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  pro- 
vide a  temporarj'  15  per  centum  increase 
in  annuities,  to  change  for  a  temporary 
period  the  method  of  computing  inter- 
est on  investments  of  the  railroad  retire- 
ment accounts,  and  for  other  purposes." 


INCREASING    RATES    OF    COMPEN- 
SATION FOR  DISABLED  VETERANS 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (S.  3348) 
to  amend  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to 
increase  the  rates  of  compensation  for 
disabled  veterans,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  Senate  amendments  to  the 
House  amendment  thereto,  and  concur 
CXVI 1669— Part  20 


In  the  Senate  amendments  to  the  House 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Texas? 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  can  we  determine  what 
the  Senate  amendments  are?  The  Clerk 
did  not  complete  the  reading  of  them. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  9,  of  the  House  engrossed  amend- 
ment, strike  out  lines  6  to  12,  Inclusive. 

Page  9  Une  13,  of  tlie  House  engrossed 
amendment,  strike  out  "10."  and  Insert 
"9.". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas, 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  of  the  House,  if  these 
amendments  are  germane,  and  if  they 
add  to  the  cost  of  the  bill  as  passed  by 
the  House? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  the  amend- 
ments are  germane,  and  they  take  from 
the  cost  of  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill— S.  3348— which 
was  passed  on  June  15,  1970,  by  a  vote  of 
313  yeas  and  0  nays,  contained  in  its 
final  form  the  language  of  H.R.  17958 
reported  unanimously  by  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs,  and  the  bill  as 
passed  provided  an  approximate  10- 
percent  Increase  In  the  rates  of  service- 
connected  compensation,  effective  July  1, 
1970.  The  Senate  bill  provided  rates 
which  were  comparable  but  In  some  in- 
stances less  than  the  House  version 
which  would  have  been  effective  January 
1  1971.  The  House  version  also  provided 
a  liberalization  In  the  remarriage  regu- 
lations affecting  both  compensation  and 
pension  which  were  not  Included  In  the 
Senate  version.  The  House  version  also 
provided  for  the  redemption  of  $25,000 
In  bonds  which  were  purchased  by  the 
United  Spanish-American  War  Veterans 
In  1954. 

The  Senate  has  accepted  all  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  biU  as  passed  by  the  House 
with  the  exception  of  that  relating  to 
bonds  held  by  the  United  Spanish- Amer- 
ican War  Veterans.  I  regret  that  the  Sen- 
ate has  not  seen  fit  to  accept  this  worth- 
while amendment  particularly  In  view  of 


the  fact  that  the  finances  of  this  patri- 
otic organization  composed  of  veteran.'^ 
who  volunteered  entirely  for  service  ir. 
the  Armed  Forces  have  been  depleted  tc 
such  an  extent  that  It  has  had  to  seU  one 
of  the  bonds  In  question.  This  $5,00C 
bond  dated  May  1,  1953,  for  which  $5,00( 
was  paid  by  this  organization  has  nov. 
been  sold  on  the  open  market  fo: 
$3,309.50.  The  organization  thus  sus 
uined  a  loss  of  nearly  $1,700. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  House  passed 
this  provision  twice  and  I  have  addressed 
several  letters  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  urging  him  to  Uke  appropriate 
action  to  redeem  these  bonds,  he  is  un- 
willing to  do  so  despite  the  fact  that  all 
of  the  veterans  of  this  organization  are 
likely  to  be  dead  when  the  bonds  mature 
in  June  of  1983,  since  their  average  age 
now  is  94.  This  seems  to  me  a  callous 
viewpoint  on  the  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury.  We  shall  tiy  again ; 
this  group  deserves  better  from  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  than  It  has 
thus  far  received  in  this  transaction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  section  8  of  the  bill  which 
we  have  under  consideration  in  effect 
reiterates  the  longstanding  policy  and 
requirement  found  in  VA  laws,  namely, 
that  in  any  question  of  law  or  fact  con- 
cerning a  claim  for  benefits  under  anj 
law  administered  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration the  judgment  of  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  shall  be  final 
and  conclusive,  and  no  court  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  power  to  review 
any  such  decision. 

Regardless  of  the  merits  of  tiiis  re- 
quirement of  law  which  has  been  in  effect 
for  many,  many  years,  there  is  no  par- 
liamentary question  on  this  section.  Both 
Houses  have  passed  this  language  with- 
out any  change  and  thus  it  is  not  in 
disagreement  between  the  two  Houses. 
There  is  only  one  item  of  disagree- 
ment here  and  that  relates,  as  I  have  In- 
dicated, to  the  redemption  of  certain 
bonds  held  by  the  United  Spanish-Amer- 
ican War  Veterans. 

It  should  be  said  that  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  has  shown  consider- 
able interest  over  the  years  in  the  ques- 
tion of  judicial  review.  I  have  appointed 
a  special  subcommittee  on  two  different 
occasions  to  look  Into  this  matter,  and 
I  think  it  Is  a  safe  s^^atement  that  no  gen- 
eral subject  has  been  explored  in  greater 
detail  by  our  committee  than  this  general 
question.  Both  of  the  subcommittees 
made  complete  reviews  of  the  situation 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  at  some  future 
appropriate  time  action  can  be  taken  in 
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this  field.  I  aui  in  favor  of  action  wiucii 
is  equitable  and  which  applies  to  all 
people. 

The  reason  for  the  inclusion  of  section 
8  in  this  bill  is  because  a  recent  court 
decisijii  gave  prtfeientaal  treatment  to  a 
lunited  gioup  of  beneficiaric.-.  If  we  are 
going  t.-)  have  ccurt  review  it  mu.<;t  apply 
to  all  bone  tic. a  vies  with  equal  forci.-  Thu- 
tiie  cjuii  IS  unaolo  to  do  under  e.xistinti 
lasv  and  i-  -usnt  tj  do  in  piecemeal  fash- 
ion and.  m  my  opinion,  erroneously. 

T\v.i  provision  in  section  8  was  .•^up- 
poited  unanimously  in  our  coiiunutej. 
As  far  as  I  know,  the  same  can  be  ^aid 
ijr  the  (.ominiiiee  in  the  other  body. 

I  ?m  oppj^ed  to  a  windfall  going  tj  a 
particular  class  of  benelicianes  or  a  par- 
ticular group  of  lawyers  who  have  inter- 
ested iliemselves  in  the  type  of  cases 
winch  are  involved  in  tins  question  and 
which  are  set  forth  in  detail  in  the  report 
on  this  bill  which  is  House  Report  No.  91- 
1166  on  H.R.  17958.  the  contents  of  winch 
were  substituted  for  S.  3348. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  str.t^nient  made  bv  the  gentleman 
from  Texas.  I  am  sorry  for  the  action  of 
the  other  body,  particularly  in  the  case  of 
these  veterans. 

Were  there  any  other  substantive 
chaneesin  the  bill? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  That  is  the 
nnlv  chance  from  the  bill  that  we  passed 
v>ver  hei-e  by  vote  of  313  to  0. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
mv  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Te.Ka^'' 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Senate  amendments  to  the  House 
amendment  were  concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

i 

TRIP  TO  CUBA  BY  ABBIE  HOFFMAN 
IS  APPROVED  BY  FEDERAL  JUDGE 


latest  techniques  of  sabotage  and  revoiu- 
tionarv  tactics  for  the  overthrow  of  tliis 
Government— a  Federal  judge  who 
woiild  do  tins,  in  my  opinion,  ought  to 
be  given  serious  consideration  for  un- 
peaclunent  proceedings. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  wJl  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  p.eased  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  gentleman  just  said 
what  I  was  going  to  suggest— that  the 
way  to  handle  the.^c  judges  who  appar- 
ently have  no  judguieui  is  to  file  a  bill 
of  impeachment — and  maybe  some  of 
liicm  would  be  straigiuened  out. 

I  think  some  of  these  tederal  judges 
are  getting  away  with  murder. 

Caosius  Clay— and  I  hold  no  brief  for 
iuni — was  not  even  allowed  to  go  to 
Canada,  but  this  character,  as  you  say. 
probably  is  going  down  there  to  learn 
how  to 'make  bombs,  and  is  allowed  to 
go  to  a  counli-y  with  which  we  do  not 
aave  relations.  I  just  cannot  understand 
ihis  kind  of  justice. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  agree  completely  witli 
the  geu'.leinan  irom  Oiiio  and  I  tlrank 
iiirn  for  h:s  comments. 

This  man.  if  I  remember  correctly,  is 
under  a  5-year  sentence  for  inciting  riots 
in  Chicago,  yet  while  appealing  that 
sentence  he  is  authorized  by  a  Federal 
judge  to  leave  this  country  and  frater- 
nize with  nis  revolutionaries  in  Cuba,  a 
country  with  wh^ch,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  well  points  out.  tlie  United 
States  has  severed  all  relations. 

The  U.S.  Justice  Depaitn.ent  filed  ob- 
jections to  request  of  this  convicted  felon 
to  leave  the  country.  The  objections  of 
the  Justice  Department  were  brushed 
aside  by  the  Federal  judge.  This  is  an 
unconscionable  decision  and  I  bitterly 
protest  it. 

TO  EXTEND  EFFECTIVENESS  OF 
DEFENSE  PRODUCTION  ACT  OF 
1950  TO  AUGUST  15.  1970 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  FRIDAY, 
JULY  31,  1970 
Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  when  Uie  House  ad- 
journs today,  it  adjomn  to  meet  at  H 
o'clock  tomorrow. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tlie  request  oi  the  gentleman  from  Oliio? 
There  was  no  objection. 


I  Mr  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
mark-. ' 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
shocked  to  the  point  of  disbelief  by  the 
action  of  a  Federal  court  judge  in  Chi- 
cago. Roger  J.  Kiley,  in  granting  Abbie 
Hoffman,  convicted  for  havine  incited 
the  riots  in  Chicago  in  1968  during 
the  Democratic  National  Convention, 
permission  to  go  to  Cuba  for  a  month. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Inter-American 
Affairs  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  has  been  holding  a  series  of 
hearings  with  respect  to  communism  In 
the  Caribbean  area,  including  the  bring- 
ing of  refugees  to  this  country  from 
Cuba,  and  the  torturous  procedures  that 
are  imposed  by  the  Castro  government 
upon  these  people  who  seek  freedom- 
how  they  are  put  in  what  amounts  to 
concentration  camps.  Families  are 
split^they  may  see  little  or  nothing  of 
each  other  for  a  period  of  2  years.  They 
are  divested  of  all  their  worldly  hold- 
ing? Eventually,  and  hopefully  they  may 
be  permitted  to  come  to  this  country. 

A  Federal  judge  in  this  country  who 
would  give  to  this  character,  Hoffman, 
permission  to  go  to  Cuba  to  learn  the 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  be  discharged 
from  the  further  consideration  of  the 
joint  resolution  iH.J.  Res.  1336^  to  ex- 
tend the  effectiveness  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950  to  August  15, 
1970.  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
t  Mr.  Patm.^n  )  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution  as 

follows : 

H.J.  Res.  1336 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  Section  717(a)  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "July  30,  1970"  In  the  flrst  sentence 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "August  15. 
1970". 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H  R.  13100.  EXTENSION  OF  PRO- 
GRAMS FOR  TRAINING  IN  THE  AL- 
LIED   HEALTH    PROFESSIONS 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  Uie  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
Houte  Resolution  1130  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  1130 

Rcsohcd.  Tiiat  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shaU  be  in  order  to  mo\c  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of    the    Whole    House    on    the    Stale    of    the 
Uiiion  for  ihe  conb.deratn>u  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
131001    to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  extend  for  three  years  the  pr'^grams 
of  assistance  for  training  in  the  allied  health 
professions,    and   for   other   purposes,    .^fter 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the 
bill  and  shall'  continue   not   to  exceed   one 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  chairman  and  ranking  miaorUy  member 
of  the  Committee  en  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  the  bill  shall  be  read  far  amend- 
ment under  the  hve-minute  :ule.  It  shall  be 
in  i.rder  to  consider  tlie  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce now  printed  in  the  bill  as  an  original 
bill  for  the  pvirpose  of  am.endment  under  the 
h\e-minu.e  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  such 
consideration,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report    the    bill    to    the    House    with    such 
amendmenu  us  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
any  Member  may  demand  a  separate  vote  la 
the  House  on  any  amendment  adopted  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. The  previous  question  shall  be  con- 
sidered a-,  ordered  on   t!ie   bill  and  ar.iend- 
ments  thereto  to  final  passage  without  inter- 
vening mo!ion  except  one  motion  to  reccm- 
mit  with  or  without  instructions. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Indiana  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Martin)  ,  pending  which  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  1130 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
13100  to  extend  the  programs  for  train- 
ing in  the  allied  health  professions.  The 
resolution  also  provides  that  it  shall  be 
in  order  to  consider  the  committee  sub- 
stitute as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose 
of  amendment. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  13100  is  to  amend 
the  Public  Health  Ser\1ce  Act  to  extend 
for  3  years  the  programs  of  assistance 
for  training  in  the  allied  health  profes- 
sions, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Allied  Health  Professions  Person- 
nel Training  Act  was  initially  enacted  in 
November  1966  and  authorized  four  types 
of  assistance  to  trainmg  centers  of  the 
allied  health  professions:  First,  grants 
for  construction  of  teaching  facilities; 
second,  grants  for  improvement  of  edu- 
cational programs;  third,  grants  for  ad- 
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vanced  traineeships  for  preparation  of  wliich  are  made  to  selected  training  cen-  provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  gen- 
teachers,  supervisors,  administrators,  or  ters  to  enable  them  to  develop  innovative  eral  debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
allied  health  specialists;  and  fourth,  programs  and  projects  to  improve  the  14237  to  amend  the  Mental  Retardation 
grants  for  development  of  new  methods,  quality  of  instruction.  Facilities  and  Community  Mental  Health 
Thereafter,  authority  for  the  develop-  All  these  grant  programs  are  continued  Centers  Construction  Act.  The  resolu- 
mental  grants  was  broadened  and  the  by  the  bill,  tion  makes  it  in  order  to  consider  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wei-  Mr.  Speaker,  I  approve  of  the  rule,  and  committee  substitute  as  an  original  bill 
fare  was  required  to  report  on  the  ad-  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time.  for  the  purpose  of  amendment  and,  after 
ministration  of  the  act  and  make  an  ap-  Mr.  MADDEN,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  passage  of  the  House  bill,  the  Committee 
praisal  of  the  programs  thereunder.  His  the  previous  question  on  the  resolution,  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
report  was  submitted  in  April  1969.  The  previous  question  was  ordered.  shall  be  discharged  from  further  con- 
H.R.  ISlOOextends  theactfor  3  years —  The  resolution  was  agreed  to.  sideration  of  S.  2846  and  it  shall  be  in 
fiscal  vears  1971,  1972.  and  1973.  Also,  the  A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  order  to  move  to  strike  all  after  the  en- 
bill  would  separate  the  special  improve-  table.  acting  clause  of  the  Senate  bUl  and 
ments  grants  from  their  present  de-  -^-^■^— ^^—  amend  it  with  the  House-passed  lan- 
pendence  on  the  basic  improvement  providing  FOR  CONSIDERATION  ^^^^-  ^^^  ^°  ^  transfer  of  funds,  all 
grants  and  would  significantly  broaden  ^HR  14-37  DEVELOPMhStaL  "^^^  °^  O"^^'"  ^^^  ^^^^'^  ^^^"^^  ^*^" 
the  purposes  for  which  special  project  DISABILITIES  SERVICES  AND  FA-  ^'^The^nuJtSs^e^of  H  R  H-'S?  is  to  extend 
grants  could  be  made,  rii.TTTFS  CONSTRUCTION  ACT  OF  -^"^  purpose  oi  h,k,  I'iZi  /is  to  exiena 
The  institutional  eligibility  for  par-  ,q^S^^  CONSTRUCTION  ACI  Oi<  ^^^  3  ^^^^.^  ^^^  program  of  grants  for 
ticipation  in  the  advanced  traineeship  construction  and  staffing  of  faculties  for 
program  would  be  extended  to  include  Mr,  MADDEN.  Mr,  Speaker,  by  direc-  the  mentally  retarded.  Coverage  would 
not  only  training  centers  for  the  allied  tion  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  be  expanded  to  include  persons  suffering 
health  iDrofessions  but  also  other  agen-  up  House  Resolution  1131  and  ask  for  its  from  cerebral  palsy,  epilepsy,  and  other 
cies,  organizations,  and  institutions  with  immediate  consideration.  neurological  handicapping  conditions  de- 
the  capability  of  accomplishing  the  pur-  The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol-  termined  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Ed- 
poses  of  tho.se  programs.  The  bill  would  lows:  ucation.  and  Welfare  to  be  closely  related 
also  authorize  special  project  grants  to  «.  Res.  ii3i  to  mental  retardation  or  to  require  sun- 
such  agencies  organizations  and  so  Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this  ilar  treatment,  where  such  disability 
fQ..fj,  '  '  resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that  originates  with  a  person  under  18  years  of 
Annrnnrintinn.;  are  authorized  for  ih»  House  resolve  Itse'.f  into  the  Committee  ^gg  ^nd  can  be  expected  tO  continue 
Appropriations  aie  autnorizea  loi  ^^  ^-^^  whole  Hoti.^e  on  the  State  of  the  Un-  i^HpfinitPiv 
fiscal  year  1971  in  the  amount  of  $68  jon  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  '"wrfrS  grants  would  he  authorized 
milhon,  for  fiscal  year  1972  in  the  amount  14237)  to  amend  the  Mental  Retardation  ^  Matching  grants  would  be  atitnonzeo 
of  $95  million  and  for  fi-cal  vear  1973  in  Facilities  and  Community  Mental  Health  for  the  construction  01  tiniversiiy  anui- 
the  amount  of  $127  million  Centers  Construction  Act  of  1963  to  assist  ated  facilities  where  activities  may  be 
Mr  Sneaker  I  uree  the  adoption  of  "-^  States  in  developing  a  plan  for  the  conducted  in  the  field  of  research  and 
Tj.^,,,..^  T5„^^i,,n^r,  iiQn  ir,  ,^^^av  fViof  tVifl  provision  of  comprehensive  services  to  per-  developmental  disabihties. 
House  Resolution  1130  m  order  that  the  ^^^^  ^^^^^.^^  ^y  mental  retardation  and  Appropriations  are  authorized  for  fis - 
bill  may  be  considered.  other  developmental  dis.^.bimies  originating  cal  year  1971  in  the  amount  of  $85  mil- 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of  m  childhood,  to  assUt  the  States  in  the  pro-  ^  ■'  j^^.  f^^^^^  vear  1972  in  the  amount 
my  time.  vision  of  such  services  In  accordance  with  _f  5, 00 -.niinn  V^r  fiscal  vear  1973  in  the 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur-  such  plan,  to  assist  in  the  construction  of  °Lf.\^,^  "\°4"5  ^j£^^ 

nncp  nf  fhP  hill  i<;  tn  PYtPnri  for  •?  vpnr<;_  facilities  to  provide  the  services  needed   to  amoimt  01  ^IID  muuon. 

pose  Of  the  bill  is  to  extend  for  3  Jears—  ^^^^^.  ^^^  ^^^^^^           ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  purposes.        There    are    approxunately    6    nullion 

through   fiscal    1973— the   allied    health  ^^^^v  g^j^erai  debate,  which  shall  be  con-  adults  and  chUdren  in  the  United  States 

services    training    programs    now    con-  ^^^^^  ^q  the  bin  and  shall  continue  not  to  today  suffering  from  mental  retardation, 

tained  in  title  rv  of  the  Public  Health  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  approximately  1  milUon  suffering  from 

Service  Act.  controlled    by    the    chainnan    and    ranking  gpilepsv  and  related  disorders,  and  550.- 

Tlie  bill  also  broadens  and  extends  a  minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  In-  qoo  suffering  from  cerebral  palsv. 

„„„hpr  nf  rrrant  nrnfTr<jm<;  nc  pxnpripnrp  terstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  the  bill  shal.  """  suucjiii„  m^"'      ::,„  Tv^^  o^"^.,fi«^   ^f 

numbei  of  grant  programs  as  ^'^Pf^ence  amendment  under  the  five-min-         Mr,  Speaker,  I  move  the  adoption  of 

has  shown  the  need  to  do  so.  While  the  ^^^  ^^,^  j^  ^^^jj  ^^  ,^  ^^^^^  ^^  consider  the  the  rule  in  order  that  the  bill  may  be 

number  of  personnel  trained  and  quali-  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  considered, 

fied  in  the  health  professions  has  In-  recommended  by  the  Committee  on  inter-         Mr.   GROSS.   Mr.    Speaker,   will   the 
creased  greatly  in  recent  years,  demands  state  and  Foreign  Commerce  now  printed  in  gentlenan  yield  to  me? 
for  such  personnel  have  increased  at  an  the  bill  as  an  original  bin  for  the  purpose  of        j^j.    ivjadd^N    I  yi^ld  to  the  gentle- 
even    greater    rate.    The    programs    ex-  amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule,  and              ,  '•     . 

tended  by  the  bill  provide  funds  for  both  ^i\/°3'j;\\,°ute°'"are  l^S  ^^^  i?  the        Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  believe  the  gen- 
schools  and  students  to  make  possible  the  f,lfeiusion  c^f'Lch  cSJraTion'lhe^y^^^  tleman  stated  why  points  of  order  are 
training  of  additional  personnel  m  varl-  ^ittee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bin  to  the  waived  against  section  ICl  of  the  bill, 
ous    health    professions.    These    include  House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have         Mr.    MADDEN.    On    account    of    the 
vocational  workers,  therapists  and  tech-  been  adopted,  and  any  Member  may  demand  transfer  of  fmids. 

nicians,  and  laboratory  assistants  of  all  a  separate  vote  in  the  House  on  any  amend-         .^JJ.  qroSS   Now  let  me  a-^k  the  gen- 

types.  ment    adopted    in    the    Committee    of    the  ^^    ^   jj  ^    ^.jjj  ^,^^^^  further    the  rea- 

A,ifV.nri7ntinn<:    rnntainprf    in    thp    hill  Whole  to  the  bill  or  committee  amendment  tiemaii.  u  iic  w  m  viciu  lui  iiici .  uic  icn 

f.f^f  J>Qn  nnn  nnn  ovIl^hP  ?  rpar  rPrinT  'n  the  nature  of  a  substitute.  The  previous  son  for  the  language  which  states,     and 

total  $290,000,000  over  the  3-year  period.  ^^^^,^^^  gj^^n  ^e  considered  as  ordered  on  any  Member  may   demand   a   separate 

and  are  broken  down  as  follows:  ^^^^  ^jjj  ^^^  amendments  thereto  to  final  vote  in  the  House  on  any  amendment 

1971    $68,000,000  p.ossage  without  m'er\-euing  motion  except  adopted  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 

1972   95.000,000  one  motion  to  recommit  with  or  without  in-  ^q  ^^  ijill  or  committee  amendment  in 

1973   127,000.000  structions.  After  the  passage  of  H.R.  14237.  ^^j^^  nature  of   a   substitute."  Is   it   not 

the   Committee   on    Interstate   and   Foreign  „„„_;.,„  ,,„j„^  ,i,„  ,.,,i«e  ,^t  tvip  Urvtwp  tn 

Five   separate   programs    are   funded  commerce  shall  be  di..chPrged  from  the  fur-  possible  under  the  rules  of  the  House  t« 

from  funds  authorized  by  the  bUl.  These  ther  consideration  of  the  bill  s.  2846.  and  it  obtain  a  vote,  without  having  it  stated 

include:    First,  gi-ants  for  constioiction  shall  then  be  in  order  in  the  House  to  move  in  the  rule,  on  an  amendment  adopted 

of  teaching  facilities'  second  grants  for  t>3  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole? 

the    improvement    of    curriculum    and  s  2346  and  insert  in  iieu  thereof  the  provi-         Mr.  MADDEN,  I  yield  to  the  chairma:: 

training  of  new  tvpes  of  health  pe-son-  f,Ti„^°^'^'''^  '"  "'^    '^'"  ^°  P''^^  "'  °'  "le  committee  to  answer  that, 

nel;  third,  grants  for  advanced  students  '"^  ^°"-^-                                                           Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  only  curious  as  to 

to    encourage    them    to    continue    and  Mr.   MADDEN.   Mr.   Speaker.   I  yield  why  it  is  stated  in  this  resolution, 

further     their    professional     education,  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ne-        Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  is  the  way  the 

fourth,  basic  improvement  grants  made  braska   (Mr,  M.^RTIN)    pending  which  I  rules  are.  anyhow,  but  this  was  requested 

to  all  health  professions  training  centers  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con-  by  the  Parliamentarian  in  the  rule  he 

and  schools  to  enable  them  to  improve  sume.  recommended, 

their  programs,  and  fifth,  special  grants  Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution   1131         Mr.  GROSS.  A  separate  vote  may  be 
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demanded   on   any   amendment   in   the 
Committee  of  the  Whole? 

Mr  STAGGERS.  Yes. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  thank  the  eenlleman 

Mr  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
:nv5c!f  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  the  bill  is 
to  extend  for  3  years-through  fiscal 
1973_existing  programs  of  assistance  for 
the  mentally  ill.  and  to  expand  those  pro- 
grants  to  assist  persons  suffering  similar 

'^To'af  authorization's  for  the  3  years  are 
S262  million.  For  fiscal  1971,  $9f  n^i"i«"i 
tauihonzed;  for  1972,  S122  million;  for 
1973  S145  million. 

Three  programs  are  funded:  First, 
construction  and  staffing  prant^  ^°!,^°";: 
n-unitv  facilities;  second,  conf'^"'^  °" 
-;-.nts  for  university-afBliat^d  facihties. 
and,  third,  demonstration  and  traimng 
'project  grants. 

■    Current  law  limits  assistance  to  those 
"voiccts  directly  concerned  with  a^ssisting 
ihie    who   are   mentally   ill.    The   bill 
broadens  the  scope  of  the  law  to  pro- 
V  de  "rant  assistance  to  those  who  are 
."ro-.iding  facilities  and  Perso"J}^^„^.,^"^ 
for   persons   suffering   from    ^usabilities 
similar  to  mental  illness.  Specifically  in- 
cluded bv  the  bill  are  cerebral  palsy  and 
oS°^.v' Additionally,  the  Secretary  of 
Health    Education,  and  Welfare  is  au- 
thorized to  further  broaden  the  grant-in- 
aid   programs   to   assist   other   disabled 
irsons  suffering  from  other  neurologic^ 
handicaps  which  require  care  similar  to 
tJie  care  required  for  persons  suffering 
from  mental  retardation. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  addition  to  the 
6   million   Americans   who   suffer   from 
mental  retardation  and  who  are  eagib  e 
fo-  assistance  under  the  act.  that  the 
bro<-dening  of  the  as^sutance  catrgories 
will  enable  some  1  million  y^^^^_ 
ius  from  epilepsy  and  ^o/"^,  ^50.000  per 
,on^  suffering  from  cerebral  pal.%  to  re 
ceivc  assLstance.  Further  numbers  of  per- 
sons suffering  from  similar  ^h^orders  nmU 
-  0  become  eligible  a^  the  Sccretar>  of 
HeaUh.  Education.  andWeliare  certifier 
.uch  disabilities  to  be  eligible  for  a^si..t- 
ance  grants.  , 

institutions  receiving  g'^"';^"^!?,^,^ 
sistance  under  the  bill  if^l^de  <;ommu- 
ritv  ar.d  nonprofit  hospital  and  institu- 
tions as  well  as  universi^ty-related  ho  - 
r.itals  and  treatment  centers.  Grants  are 
a^Sable  for  sUfiBng  of  such  facilities 
as  ;^  ell  as  construction  and  moderniza- 
tion Funds  can  also  be  made  avaUable 
for  demonstration  projects  and  grants 
for  the  training  of  skilled  personnel. 

The  bill  is  a  committee  substitute ;  the 
rule  will  have  to  reflect  this. 

I  would  hke  to  ask  the  chairman  ol 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
C'-mmerce,  the  genUeman  from  West 
Virginia,  one  question.  In  the  report 
which  is  dated  July  6  there  are  no  agency 
reports  printed.  The  report  states  that 
none  were  received  up  to  that  time.  Has 
the  gentleman  received  any  agency  re- 
ports since  that  time? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  WUl  the  gentleman 

yield? 
Mr.  MAR-nN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

from  West  Virginia. 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 


Mr.  MARTIN.  You  have  not  received 

any? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  No.  sir. 

Mr   MARTIN.  So  the  gentieman  does 

no't  know  w  hether  or  not  the  agencies  are 

favorable  toward  this  legislation? 

Mr  STAGGERS.  They  all  testified  m 
favor  of  extendmg  the  program  so  I  am 
sSie  they  are  favorable  to  its  objectives. 
^   Mr  MARTIN.  I  thank  the  genUeman. 

Mr'.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  mo^^f 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  


PFRMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RUL^  TO  FILE  PRIVILEGED  RE- 
PORTS 

Mr  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  have  until  midnight  tonight  to 
file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from  In- 
diana? 
There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  TOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  HH  18104,  INCREASING  THE 
AMOUNT  OF  BONDS  ISSUED  BY 
THETV^A 


Mr  MADDEN  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  committee  on  Rules  I  call 
uu  House  Resolution  1150  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  lol- 

^°*^'  H.  RBS.  1150 

Re'^ohed.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  Uils 
resoluUon  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  tliat 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  o    the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
18104)    to   amend    section    15d   of   the   Ten- 
nessee Valley   Authority   Act  of   1933   to  In- 
c-eise  the  amount  cf  bonds  which  may  b? 
iiued  bv   the  Tennessee   Valley   Authority^ 
M-er  general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined 
to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
^ne   hour,   to   be  equally   divided   and   con- 
trolled bv  the  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity   member   of    the    Committee    on    Public 
Works   the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclu- 
sion   of    the    consideration    of    the    bill    tor 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adop^,  and  the 
previous  quesUon  shall  be  considered  afi  or- 
dered on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  QtntLEN ),  pending 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume.  ,  ^.        ,,,- 

Mr    Speaker,  House  Resolution   1150 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
18104  to  increase  the  amount  of  bonds 
issued  by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 
The  purpose  of  H.R.   18104  is  to  in- 
crease from  $1.75  bUlion  to  $5  biUion  the 
amount  of   revenue   bonds   which  TVA 
mav  have  outstanding  to  finance  addi- 
tii;ns  to  its  power  system. 
Electric   power   requirements   for   tne 


Nation  have  been  srowmg  on  an  aver- 
age of  7  percent  per  year.  In  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  region,  power  requirements 
have  been  increasing  in  recent  years  at 
an  average  annual  rate  of  «  P!^^^"^ 

TVA  is  now  constructing  10.3  million 
kilowatts  of  additional  generating  capac- 
itv  to  be  in  service  by  the  end  of  1975 
Of  Its  present  $1.75  billion  revenue  bond 
authorization,  it  has  utihzed  $1155  bil- 
hon  The  remainder  will  be  required  for 
completion  of  the  capacity  now  being 

constructed.  ,  „„:*„ 

construction  of  additional  capacity 
^.■hK•h  v^ill  be  required  after  1975  must  be 
hegun  in  order  to  meet  the  regions 
S  Leadtime  for  new  generating 
units  are  now  about  6  J'^ars  and  Arm 
contracts  for  new  units  should  be 
awarded  and  construction  should  be 
begtm  without  delay. 

Enactment  of  H.R.  18104  wU  not 
change  in  any  way  any  other  provisions 
of  the  TVA  Act.  It  merely  increases  Uie 
amount  of  revenue  bonds. 

Mrspeaker,  I  move  Uie  adoption  of 
the  rule.  House  Resolution  1150. 

Mr  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume 

Mr.  speaker.  House  ^Resolution  1150 
makes  in  order  for  consideration  of  H^R. 
18104  under  an  open  rule  with  1  hour 
of  general  debate.  . 

I  support  H.R.   18104  which  permits 
an  increase  from  $1.75  to  $5  bUUon  the 
amount   of   revenue  bonds   which  TVA 
may  have  outstanding  at  any  one  time 
to  finance  additions  to  its  power  system, 
in   recent   years   the   PO^er   require- 
ments in  the  TVA  service  area  have  bee" 
"rowing  at  about  8  percent  a  yeai.  it 
Ts  estimated  that  the  power  requirements 
will  double  in  the  area  m  Uie  next  10 
vears    TVA  currently  has  most   of   its 
bondine;  authority  committed  to  current 
construction  projects.  It  cannot  award 
any  further  contracts  until  its  bondmg 
authority  ceiling  is  raised. 

The  initial  bonding  authority  granted 
TVA  m  1959  was  for  $750  million.  In 
1966  this  figure  was  raised  to  the  present 
S1.75  billion.  TVA  bonds  have  always 
received  the  highest  rating  and  sell  at 
interest  rates  comparable  to  those  on 
tJie  highest  grade  private  utility  issues^ 
During  fiscal  1970  TVA  will  pay  to 
the  Treasury  $72,650,000  as  a  repayment 
on  investment.  Since  1959. /^"  '^^^ 
bonding  authority  was  granted.  TVA  has 
returned  to  the  Treasury  $573,000,000. 

The  increase  is  as  large  as  it  is— 
$3  250  000.000— because  of  the  number 
of'coristiTiction  project*  which  are  nec- 
essary If  less  of  any  increase  were  au- 
thorized. TVA  would  have  to  request  a 
further  increase  in  another  few  years 
to  insure  its  meeting  the  projected  de- 
mands of  its  customers. 

As  a  stanch  supporter  of  TVA,  I  urge 

the  adoption  of  the  resolution  and  the 

passage  of  the  bill.  .   *  , 

Mr    Speaker.  I  have  no  request  for 

time  'but  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 

time. 

Mr  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


X 


PERMISSION  FOR  INVESTIGATING 
SUBCOMMITTEE.  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERSTATE  AND  FOREIGN  COM- 
MERCE. TO  SIT  TOMORROW 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Investigat- 
ing Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  be 
permitted  to  sit  at  2  o'clock  tomorrow 
afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

Mr  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  this  request  is 
made  only  on  the  assumption  that  the 
House  will  be  in  session? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
distingtiished  gentleman  will  yield,  that 
Is  right .  _^^^ 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  15733. 

RAILROAD       RETIREMENT       ACT 

AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H  Jl. 
15733)  to  amerd  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1937  to  provide  a  temporary 
15  percent  increase  In  annuities,  to 
change  for  a  temporary  period  the 
method  of  computing  interest  on  invest- 
ments of  the  railroad  retirement  ac- 
coimts.  and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement  of 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  July  28, 
1970.) 

Mr.  STAGGERS  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanimotis  consent 
that  the  further  reading  of  the  statement 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from  West 
Vii^ginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

PARLIAMINTABY     INQTJIBT 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD,  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  my  tmderstanding  that  an  agree- 
ment was  reached  yesterday  that  there 
should  be  no  rollcall  votes  on  final  pas- 
sage, or  on  conference  reports,  imtll  4 
o'clock  p.m.,  this  afternoon.  If  that  is 
true,  at  what  point  do  we  make  the  re- 
quest to  put  such  votes  over  until  4 
o'clock  this  afternoon,  if  such  a  demand 
is  made? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  that  the 
understanding  of  the  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect about  the  agreement,  and  the  Cbair 


would  state  that  the  proper  time  to  raise 
such  a  question  would  be  when  it  comes 
to  the  question  of  agreeing  to  the  confer- 
ence report,  or  on  the  passage  of  a  bill. 
The  genUeman  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Staggers)  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 
Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
the  genUeman  from  West  Virginia,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  give  a  brief 
explanation  of  the  conference  report? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wiU 
be  more  than  happy  to. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  report 
before  the  House  today  will  provide  a 
15-percent  increase  in  all  retirement 
benefits,  subject  to  certain  offsets,  for 
all  persons  on  the  railroad  retirement 
rolls  retroactive  to  January   1,   1970. 

This  bill  was  originally  passed  by  the 
House  on  April  7  of  this  year,  passed 
the  Senate  on  June  30,  1970.  and  was 
immediately  sent  to  conference. 

In  conference  there  were  four  major 
items  of  disagreement. 

The  House  bill  provided  benefit  in- 
crease for  a  total  of  2' 2  years,  that  is 
imtil  June  30.  1972.  whereas  the  Sen- 
ate increases  would  have  terminated 
December  31.  1971.  The  conferees  sub- 
stitute is  the  same  as  the  House  bill  in 
this  regard. 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  for 
an  independent  study  to  be  conducted 
of  the  railroad  retirement  system  by  a 
five-man  commission,  one  representing 
management,  one  labor,  and  one  the 
public  with  two  additional  public  mem- 
bers to  be  appointed,  one  by  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  and  one  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate.  The 
House  bill  provided  that  the  study  should 
be  conducted  by  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board. 

The  conference  substitute  is  the  same 
as  the  Senate  amendment  in  this  re- 
gard. 

A  floor  amendment  w£is  added  in  the 
Senate  providing  that  benefit  increases 
imder  this  legislation  would  be  disre- 
garded in  determining  eligibility  for  cer- 
tain Veterans'  Administration  benefits. 
The  Senate  conferees  agreed  to  delete 
this  amendment,  because  general  legisla- 
tion applicable  to  all  persons  on  the 
Veterans'  Administration  rolls  is  current- 
ly in  the  process  of  consideration  by  the 
appropriate  legislative  committees  in  the 
House  and  Senate. 

The  fourth  major  difference  between 
the  two  bills  proved  to  be  the  most  diffi- 
cult of  all  to  resolve.  Under  existing  law, 
all  funds  in  the  railroad  retirement  ac- 
count are  invested  in  obligations  of  the 
United  States,  or  obligations  guaran- 
teed as  to  principal  and  interest 
by  the  United  States,  or  in  special  ob- 
ligations of  the  United  States  which  bear 
interest  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  average 
rate  of  interest  on  all  marketable  se- 
curities constituting  a  part  of  the  pub- 
lic debt  of  the  United  States,  having  a 
maturity  in  excess  of  3  years. 

The  House  bill  provided  that  these 
funds  would  be  immediately  reinvested 
in  special  obligations  bearing  interest  at 
a  rate  equal  to  the  highest  rate  payable 


on  U.S.  Government  obUgations  having 
3  or  more  years'  maturities. 

The  Senate  amendment  deleted  this 
provision  entirely. 

It  was  estimated  that  this  change  in 
investment  provided  by  the  Hotise  bill 
would,  during  the  2V2-year  period  cov- 
ered by  the  House  bill,  provide  income  to 
the  railroad  retirement  account  of  ap- 
proximately $200  million.  The  Treasury 
Department  was  opposed  to  this  feature, 
because  of  the  effect  it  would  have  as  a 
precedent  on  other  trust  fimds  held  by 
the  U.S.  Treasury. 

A  compromise  was  reached  with  the 
Treasury  Department,  and  we  have  re- 
ceived a  commitment  from  the  Treasury 
Department  that,  in  view  of  the  special 
nature  of  the  railroad  retirement  ftmd 
and  its  financing,  the  method  of  invest- 
ment and  reinvestment  of  the  ftmd  will 
be  modified.  Under  the  modification,  the 
Secretary  villi  cash  in  securities  bearing 
lower  interest  rates  earher  than  other- 
wise would  be  the  case.  This  will  acceler- 
ate the  rate  at  which  certain  obUgations 
are  reinvested  at  the  ciurent  higher  rates 
of  interest.  This  provides  a  one-time  ben- 
efit to  the  railroad  retirement  ftmd,  and 
will  provide  increased  payments  to  that 
fund  over  the  next  8  years  of  approxi- 
mately $168  miUion. 

In  addition,  a  recommendation  has 
been  made  with  respect  to  the  social  se- 
curity trust  fund,  which  is  expected  to 
be  adopted,  to  provide  that  in  determin- 
ing the  rate  of  interest  jiayable  on  obli- 
gations issued  to  that  fiind,  that  rate  of 
interest  will  be  determined  on  the  basis 
of  treasury  notes,  rather  than  includ- 
ing bonds,  having  a  maturity  in  excess 
of  3  years.  The  conference  substitute 
adopts  this  modification  for  the  railroad 
retirement  fund.  It  is  estimated  that  this 
new  method  of  computing  interest  vrtll 
provide  an  additional  $27.5  mUlion  to  the 
fund  over  the  next  8  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  agree  that  a  study 
of  the  railroad  retirement  system  is  nec- 
essao'  in  order  to  determine  the  proper 
level  of  benefits  under  that  act  and  the 
means  of  financing  those  benefits.  This 
bill  will  provide  for  such  a  study,  with 
recommendations  made  to  the  Congress 
in  ample  time  for  the  Congress  to  act 
on  the  recommendation. 

The  members  on  the  part  of  the  House 
were  unanimous  in  agreeing  to  the  re- 
port, as  were  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate,  and  we  recommend  the 
adoption  of  the  report  by  the  House. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
basic  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  pay  re- 
tirees a  15-percent  increase  in  railroad 
retirement  benefits  to  bring  them  up 
proportionately  with  social  security  on  a 
temporary  basis.  The  fimd  cannot  re- 
main actuarially  sound  without  major 
modifications  and  a  commission  is  es- 
tablished to  accomplish  this  within  2 
years. 

There  was  no  difference  between  the 
two  bodies  on  the  payment  of  the  15- 
percent   increase   retroactive   to   Janu- 
ary 1,  1970. 
The  only  real  difference  lay  in  the 
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provisions  for  temporarily  financing  the 
Increase.  The  House  version  would  have 
required  Treasury-  to  make  a  radical 
change  m  the  way  it  handled  interest  on 
the  fund.  The  executive  branch  found 
this  totally  unacceptable  and  it  still  did 
not  provide  enough  additional  money  to 
cover  all  of  the  increase  in  benefits. 

The  Senate  version  made  no  provision 
for  changing  the  way  the  fund  was  han- 
dled. It  contemplated  a  direct  draw-down 
on  the  fund  while  the  study  and  neces- 
sary revisions  were  being  made. 

The  conference  version  embodies  a 
complicated  compromise  which  was 
agreed  to  by  the  Treasury  and  the  con- 
feree''  It  provides  some  additional  inter- 
est, specifically  $195.5  million  over  the 
next  8  years.  This  still  cannot  make  the 
fund  actuarially  sound  and  the  overhaul 
must  take  place. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr  Speaker, 
will  the  '-rcntlenian  y.eld'' 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. ,       , 
Mr.   GERALD  R.   FORD.  May  I  ask 
either  the  chaiiman  or  tiie  ranking  Re- 
publican Member  a  question? 

Do  I  understand  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasurv  or  his  reijrcsentatives  have 
ap'^roved  thi.s  interim  financing  version? 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  miaht  say  that 
agreement  was  reached  with  the  Ti-eas- 
urv  officials.  That  was  signed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Trea.-^ury.  and  is  set  out  in 
our  statement  of  tiie  managers. 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD.  If  I  might  ask 
the  gentleman  one  further  question. 
Does  this  agreement  mean  that  either 
dunnc!  this  session  of  the  Congress  or 
son:e  subsequent  session  tiiat  there  has 
to  be  lei-islation  to  find  a  way  to  handle 
the  subsequent  financing  of  the  railroad 
re::rement  program? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  This  is  what  we  set 
up  tlie  commission  to  study.  The  study 
is  to  cover  whetlior  legislation  is  needed. 
and  if  it  is  needed,  how  to  go  about  it. 
This  recommendation  will  come  back 
to  us  before  July  1971.  so  that  we  will 
ha\e  time  enough  to  work  out  necessary 
le'ii.-lation. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  In  other 
words,  the  present  arrangement  auto- 
matically expires  after  2'j  years. 


Mr   STAGGERS.  Tliat  is  right. 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  So  there  is 
pres.-ure  then  to  find  some  other  solu- 
tion prior  to  t!ie  expiration  of  the  prcs- 
en'  arran.'fment:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  If  :t  is  needed;  that 
is  correct. 

Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD.  I  thank  th:- 
chairman. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HALL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
compliment  the  manacers  en  the  part  of 
the  House  for  this  conference  report. 

It  seems  to  me  it  is  forthright  and 
that  it  does  meet  a  deficit  situation  in 
the  railroad  retirement  fund. 

I  do  not  know  about  the  re-t  of  the 
Members  of  the  House,  but  there  has 
been  no  one  sub.jcct.  e-.on  includinpr  the 
veterans,  inquiring  of  tlic  inequity  or 
imbalance  shall  we  say.  between  the  new 
social  security  increases  and  their  right 


to  receive  same  in  view  of  the  social  se- 
curity and  cost-of-living  increases  and 
other  increases,  that  there  have  been 
queries  bv  the  railroad  retirement  peo- 
ple, who  have  had  a  just  case,  but  whose 
trust  fund  is  in  arrears  or  in  a  deficit  sit- 
uation. 

If  indeed,  as  has  just  been  brought 
out  by  both  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  West  Virtinia  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority Member,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tlemen from  Illinois,  and  our  minority 
leader:  an  interim  phase  for  reconstitut- 
ing this  deficit,  by  reinvesting  bonds  of 
low  yield,  this  is  going  on  today,  of  Gov- 
ernment funding  to  colleges  and  all  for- 
ward thinking  people  who  may  reinvest 
their  funds. 

There  is  no  reason  why  this  modern 
handling  of  entrusted  funds  should  not 
happen  in  railroad  retirement.  Of  course, 
we  must  take  care  of  our  deserving  re- 
tirees who  sought  to  and  did  secure  their 
own  futures.  If  we  are  going  to  interpose 
third-party  or  big  Government  trust 
funds  and  hold  them  over  their  heads  we 
must  manaiie  tliem  with  the  same  alac- 
rity and  the  same  dexterity  that  we  do 
any  other  trust  funds.  It  seems  to  me  as 
though  this  is  the  first  long  step  in  that 
direction.  I  believe  the  conference  report 
should  be  accepted  without  any  further 
adieu.  I  commend  the  committee  on  its 
action. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  measure.  I  would  also 
like  to  pay  my  re.-.pects  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  our  colleague 
from  Maryland  <Mr.  Frieuel'.  for  the 
diligent  work  which  he  has  rendered  in 
bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor,  which 
deals  with  tiie  problem  of  financing,  and 
with  its  legislative  form.  Our  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  has  rendered  an 
outstanding  job.  and  I  would  like  to  pay 
my  respects  to  him. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  join  the  gentleman 
from  Tfxas  in  his  tribute  to  the  gentle- 
man and  to  all  members  en  the  commit- 
tee. They  have  been  diligent  and  not 
only  in  connection  with  this  piece  of  leg- 
islation but  on  otiier  measures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  report  is 
deserving,  and  I  ask  that  all  Members 
support  it. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previoas  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quomm 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quoinim  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  In  accordance  with  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement,  further 
consideration  of  the  conference  report 
•will  be  postponed  to  not  earlier  than  4 
o'clock  this  afternoon.  Does  the  gentle- 
man withdraw  his  point  of  order? 
Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  do,  Mr.  Speaker. 


July  30,  1970 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  m  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  conference 

report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Juhj  JO,  1970 
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EXTENSION     OF     PROGRAMS     FOR 

TRAINING  IN  THE  ALLIED  HEALTH 

PROFESSIONS 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  tH.R.  13100)  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  extend  for 
3  vears  the  programs  of  assistance  for 
training  in  the  allied  health  professions, 
and  for  other  purjioses. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gnetlcman  from 
West  Virginia. 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMrrTEaE    OF    THE    V.HOIX 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Conmaittee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  13100.  with  Mr, 
Gray  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  ilie 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  <Mr. 
Staggers  '  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  Springer  I  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
bill  i.'^  a  3-year  continuation,  with  mod- 
ifications, of  the  existing  program  oi 
grants  to  increase  the  supply  of  man- 
pov.Ti  in  the  allied  health  professions. 
The  program  was  initially  established 
in  1966  and  was  extended  for  1  additional 
year  through  amendments  in  1968.  The 
authorization  for  appropriation^  expired 
June  1970.  and  this  bill  would  extend 
those  authorizations  through  June  30. 
1973.  The  Subcommittee  on  Public  Health 
and  Welfare  considered  the  bill  in  both 
heariigs  and  executive  sessions  and 
mianimou.^ly  recommended  the  bill  to 
the  full  committee.  The  full  committee 
considered  the  bill  in  executive  session 
and  unanimously  ordered  it  reported  to 
the  Hou.-e.  and  ve  recommend  its  pas- 
sage with  the  am.endments  set  forth  in 
the  reported  bill 

Mr  Chairman,  this  act  currently  au- 
thorized four  types  of  assistance  to  facil- 
ities training  persons  in  the  allied  he?lth 
professions.  The  legislation  authorizes 
matching  grants  for  construction  ui  new 
teaching  facilities,  grants  for  improve- 
ments of  educational  programs,  grants 
for  advanced  traineeships  to  prepare 
teachers  and  supervisors,  and  grants  to 
institution'^  for  devclrpir.cnt  of  new 
methods  for  training  health  technolo- 
gists 

Tlie  reported  bill  wotild  extend  these 
programs  for  3  additional  years,  and 
would  expand  the  program  for  develop- 
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me.it  of  new  methods  to  provide  author- 
ity for  special  projects  lor  experimenta- 
tion, demonstrations,  and  improvement 
of  programs  designed  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  training  programs,  and  pro- 
vide lor  increased  recruitment  of  man- 
power in  tins  area. 

This  prog '•am  is  designed  to  increa.se 
the  supplies  of  people  who  make  our  ex- 
isting scarce  physician  manpower  more 
efficient.  As  our  knowledge  of  medicine 
incr>'asts.  and  new  technologies  are  de- 
veloped to  deal  with  complex  medical 
problems,  additional  types  of  trained 
manpower  aie  necessary.  Currently,  sup- 
port is  provided  for  programs  traininL'  at 
the  baccalaureate  level,  covering  dental 
hyyienists,  dieticians,  medical  record  li- 
brarian'.  medical  technologists,  occu- 
pational therapists,  optometric  tech- 
nologists, physical  therapists,  radiologi- 
cal technologists,  and  sanitarians.  In  ad- 
dition, there  are  12  associate  depree  level 
programs  at  the  junior  college  level  for 
which  support  is  pro\ided.  The  author- 
itv  in  the  law  is  adequate  to  cover  a  sub- 
stantial nimiber  of  additional  categories 
of  allied  health  professions  personnel, 
but  due  to  the  limited  fundir.g  available, 
the  Department  has  given  priority  to 
those  allied  health  occupp.tions  v.'hich  are 
most  directly  related  to  patient  care  and 
for  which  shortages  are  most  fully  docu- 
mented. 

Under  the  constrnction  program,  six 
projects  have  been  funded,  providing 
nearly  1.000  new  first-year  places.  Al- 
though the  full  amount  of  increases  in 
students  receiving  training  in  the  allied 
health  professions  is  not  entirely  attribu- 
table to  Federal  assistance,  programs 
unier  this  act  have  contributed  to  the 
growth  of  enrollment  in  existing  schools 
from  11.400  students  enrolled  in  fi.scal 
year  1967  to  a  present  level  of  almost 
23.000  students,  or  more  than  twice  as 
many  as  were  enrolled  in  1967. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  still  estimated  that 
we  were  more  than  220.000  workers  short 
in  these  fields  in  1967,  and  by  1975,  even 
at  current  rates  of  training,  this  defi- 
ciency will  grow  to  more  than  300,000. 

One  of  the  major  contributing  factors 
to  the  rapid  increases  in  costs  of  medical 
care  in  recent  years  has  been  the  short- 
ages of  personnel  to  provide  needed 
services.  It  seems  unlikely  that  we  will 
be  able  to  do  a  great  deal  about  these 
increases  in  costs  unless  we  can  both 
increase  the  supply  and  the  efficiency  of 
manpower  in  the  health  field.  This  bill 
is  intended  to  aid  in  accomplishing  both 
of  these  objectives.  It  is  intended  to  in- 
crease the  supply  of  allied  health  profes- 
i^ions  personnel,  thereby  mr.king  health 
services  which  they  can  furnish  more 
readily  available,  and  in  addition  these 
persons  will  make  more  efficient  the  serv- 
ices of  practicing  physicians  by  reason  of 
the  skills  they  have  acquired. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  mentioned,  our 
committee  was  unanimous  in  ordering 
the  bill  reported  to  the  House,  and  we 
urge  its  adoption  by  the  House. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Allied  Health  Pro- 
fessions Personnel  Training  Act  has  now- 
been  with  us  since  1966.  It  has  not  exactly 


taken  off  so  far.  Support  received  for  it 
has  been  minimal  although  both  the 
prior  administration  and  the  pre.sent  one 
support  the  program  and  fund  it  to  a 
certain  extent. 

The  allied  health  professions  are  those 
associated  with  the  practice  for  medi- 
cine and  health  care  of  the  population 
other  than  the  direct  professionals  such 
as  doctors.  dentist.s.  and  nmses.  There 
are.  for  instance,  medical  technologists, 
physical  therapists,  and  dieticians,  and  in 
many  cases  subcategories  of  these  pro- 
fessions. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  kinds  of  professions  re- 
quired in  the  health  manpower  field  and 
in  the  courses  offered  for  their  education. 
With  the  expansion  of  community  col- 
leges and  junior  colleges  associate  de- 
grees are  being  offered  to  train  techni- 
cians such  as  dental  hygienists.  medical 
laboratoiw  technicians,  and  X-ray  tech- 
nicians. These  degrees  in  most  instances 
can  be  used  as  the  basis  for  further  train- 
ing to  obtain  baccalau'-eate  degrees  in 
tiie  same  fields. 

The  delivery  of  health  services  to  the 
American  people  is  going  to  depend  to  a 
great  degree  upon  the  development  of 
ne'K  specialities  and  the  training  of  far 
more  people  to  pursue  these  specialties. 
I  do  not  think  that  we  have  .<;cratched 
the  surface  in  the  development  of  new 
professional  skills  in  the  health  fields, 
and  the  allied  health  professions  pro- 
gram is  the  key.  That  the  ]M-ogram  has 
started  slowly  is  imderstandable,  but 
it  should  be  accelerated. 

The  bill  before  us  today  provides  funds 
for  five  different  categories  of  financial 
assistance.  Some  of  these  categories  such 
as  construction  are  not  presently  being 
funded,  and  the  1971  budget  requests  do 
not  include  construction  fimds.  The  bill 
provides  S20  million  in  authorizations 
for  the  year  1971  in  this  area.  It  then 
includes  authorizations  for  1972  and 
1973  in  the  amounts  of  $30  million  and 
$40  million.  If  it  is  the  decision  of  the 
executive  branch  not  to  fund  construc- 
tion grants  in  fiscal  year  1971.  we  must 
of  course  bow  to  that  decision  as  one  to 
be  made  in  sorting  out  the  overall  pri- 
orities in  the  health  field.  It  is  still  proper 
in  my  view  to  include  in  the  legislation 
authorizations  for  this  purpose.  In  the 
event  that  construction  grants  are  ap- 
proved in  the  next  2  years,  there  need 
to  be  some  comparative  figures  to  show 
the  relative  weight  given  to  this  part  of 
the  program  by  the  Congress.  For  this 
purpose  alone  the  figures  are  meaning- 
ful, and  I  would  hope  that  construction 
grants  will  become  possible  before  the 
expiration  of  this  act. 

The  program  in  the  past  has  included 
improvement  grants  both  of  a  general 
nature  and  more  specialized  ones  where 
unusual  progress  might  be  made  by  fol- 
lowing up  to  an  idea.  The  special  im- 
prove.nent  grants  have  only  been  avail- 
able to  institutions  if  they  were  receiving 
a  basic  improvement  grant.  The  commit- 
tee felt  that  in  some  situations  a  special 
improvement  grant  might  well  be  justi- 
fied in  a  circumstance  where  the  appli- 
cant was  net  receiving  a  basic  improve- 
ment grant  and  perhaps  would  have  no 
particular  desire  to  do  so.  For  that  rea- 


son the  improvement  grants  were  broken 
into  two  categories  and  separately  fund- 
ed at  $15  million  per  year  each  The 
present  budget,  of  com-se,  combines 
these  as  the  present  law  reqmres.  and 
the  request  in  this  area  ii  in  the  amount 
of  $9,750,000  for  1971. 

Also  included  in  the  program  are 
grants  to  develop  and  demonstrate  new 
metliOris  of  training.  The  bill  provides 
an  authorization  of  SIO  million  for  1971 
and  $20  million  and  S30  million  respec- 
tively for  the  next  2  fiscal  years.  The 
1971  budget  requests  $4,495,000  in  this 
area. 

The  committee  bill  expands  somewhat 
the  authority  for  the  use  of  these  devel- 
opment funds.  In  particular  it  includes 
projects  to  assist  in  retraining,  recruit- 
ment, and  retention  of  personnel.  In  the 
nursin.3  and  allied  health  professiort'^  the 
turnover  is  rather  rapid  and  skills  are 
lost.  The  so-called  retreading  program 
has  been  fairly  successful  with  nurses 
and  could  be  most  valuable  in  the  other 
professions.  Some  effort  could  verj-  v.ell 
be  put  in  this  new  area  and  room  is  left 
in  the  authorization  for  funds  to  accom- 
pli.-h  it. 

The  remaining  portion  of  this  program 
which  has  been  in  existence  since  the 
beginning  deals  with  traineeships.  In  or- 
der to  develop  teachers  and  supervisors  m 
the  various  professions  it  is  necessary  to 
make  additional  training  attractive. 
Traineeships  provide  support  for  the  in- 
dividuals wiUing  to  accept  and  use  such 
advanced  training.  This  device  has  been 
used  in  several  of  the  health  manpower 
program.?,  and.  if  I  remember  correctly, 
was  first  u.'cd  in  nursing.  The  bill  as  re- 
ported by  the  committee  provides  S8 
million  for  Uie  fiscal  year  1971  and  SIO 
million  and  S12  million  for  the  next  2 
fiscal  years.  The  1971  budget  provides 
S3. 750.000  for  tliis  portion  of  the  program. 

The  allied  health  professions  personnel 
training  program  has  actually  expired, 
and  what  we  are  doing  today  speaks  as 
of  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year.  Of  the 
programs  to  increase  health  manpower 
this  is  the  newest.  It  is  not  more  im- 
portant that  the  creation  of  doctors,  den- 
tists, nurses,  and  the  other  major  health 
professionals,  but  with  the  present  trends 
in  health  care  and  the  obvious  necessity 
of  streamlining  health  care,  the  allied 
professions  will  become  increasingly  im- 
portant, and  it  is  imperative  that  pi  og- 
ress be  made  now-  by  providing  that  man- 
power and  developing  categories  of  skills 
\% hich  will  be  needed  very  quickly. 

I  reconimend  the  bill  to  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  '  Mr.  Ottincer  > . 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  congratulate  our  distin- 
guished Chairman  and  the  distinguished 
Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  'Mr.  Jarm.'iN'. 
for  the  excellent  job  they  have  done  on 
tliis  legislation. 

I  support  the  measure  wholeheartedly 
and  I  think  it  will  be  of  great  help  in 
meeting  the  tremendous  shortage  of 
medical  and  paramedical  personnel  that 
face*  us  today. 

At  the  appropriate  time  I  propose  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  this  legislation 
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which  I  think  will  help  to  make  it  even 
more  effective  by  providing  new  mecha- 
nism, through  which  we  can  make  use 
of  a  large  untapped  manpower  potential 
while  at  the  same  time  creating-'with 
verv  little  expense— the  new  community 
health   services    that    are    so    urgently 

"^Ttfe'^most  serious  aspect  of  the  health 
crisis  facing  this  country  today,  is  the 
growing  inadequacy  of  our  systern  for 
delivering  health  care  to  the  people.  In 
part  this  is  due  to  an  apparent  shortage 
of  health  manpower:  in  part,  it  l^  due 
to  the  general  unavaUabUity  of  health 
faculties  adequate  to  meet  community 

''^ere  is  no  question  that  we  do  not 
have  all  of  the  health  manpower  that 
we  need  But  a  part  of  the  shortage  that 
we  are  now  experiencing  results  from 
the  failure  to  utUize  our  health  man- 
power potential  fiUly.  For  example,  there 
Ire  approximately  12.000  trained  medical 
personnel  returning  from  Vietnam  every 
le  months.  These  could  be  a  valuable 
resource  for  developing  health  man- 
power, but  under  our  exulting  system 
we  have  no  way  cf  making  use  of  them. 
It  is  also  estimated  that  there  are  more 
than  14  000  inactive  registered  nurses  in 
the  southern  New  York  region.  Some  of 

these  nurses  are  not  ^o^^^^^K  ,^""P%^,^; 
cause  they  dont  want  to.  bJt  ^^urveys 
show  that  a  substantial  number  are  not 
working   because   there   are   no  readU 
available  facilities  where  they  can  appU 

'^^The  problem  regarding  distribution  of 
facilities  is  illustrated  by  the  situation 
in  Brooklyn.  N.Y.,  where  80  percent  o^ 
the  hospital  facilities  are  concentrated 
in  the  northern  section  of  the  borough 
which  contains  less  than  half  the  popu- 
lation. People  who  live  in  the  f-^'-them 
section  of  Brooklyn  are  effective ly  denied 
adequate  health  care. 

We  have  the  same  problem  m  the  dis- 
tribution of  personnel.  For  example,  there 
are  325  physicians  for  each  100,000  popu- 
lation in  the  lower  west  side  of  Man- 
hattan compared  with  37  ph:.sicians  per 
100.000  population  in  the  Brownsville 
section  of  Brooklyn. 

In  rural  areas  the  problem  is  equallv 
acute  In  Tioga  County.  N.Y..  with  a 
population  of  almost  44.000  PepPle  spread 
over  an  area  of  524  square  miles,  there  is 
only  one  general  hospital.  ,„,„„„ 

Today  more  middle-  and  low-income 
famihes  in  America  depend  for  health 
care  on  emergency  and  outpatient  facili- 
ties at  existing  voluntary  and  municipal 
hospitals  and  the  burden  is  growing 
rapidly.  On  a  nationwide  basis  over  the 
past  5  years  the  voluntary  and  mumcipal 
hospitals  increased  by  one-third  while 
the  faculties  increased  by  less   than  3 

percent.  ,  .     ,       j 

In  New  York  City  the  municipal  and 
voluntary  hospitals  handle  considerably 
more  than  9  million  outpatient  visits 
each  vear  according  to  the  mast  recent 
figures  available.  As  the  urban  area 
spreads  people  find  themselves  liv.ng  a 
greater  and  greater  distance  from  the 
hospitals.  This  results  in  delays  and  in- 
ferior medical  care. 

Today  for  example,  one-fourth  of  all 
the  expectant  mothers  in  the  New  York 
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area  either  get  Uttle  or  no  prenatal  care 
and  the  figure  is  as  high  as  one-third  for 
mothers  in  the  Harleni-Bedford-Stuj've- 

sant  area.  .  .^ 

It  also  results  in  serious  misuse  ol  la- 
cilities  and  increased  costs.  Medical  sur- 
vevs  indicate  that  15  percent  of  paUents 
utilizing  eeneral  medical  and  surgical  fa- 
cilities need  not  be  there  for  medical  rea- 
sons They  are  using  the  facilities  because 
there  are  no  adequate  alternative  out- 
patient facilities  to  meet  their  needs. 

As  a  result  of  the  inadequacy  of  the 
delivery  of  our  health  care,  the  AMA  has 
estimated  that  20  miUion  people  In  this 
coimtry  had  never  seen  a  doctor  and 
never  had  medical  care.  The  grim  sig- 
nificance of  our  faUure  in  this  area  can 
be  seen  in  one  set  of  simple  statistics. 
Men  in  22  foreign  nations  have  a  longer 
life  expectancy  than  the  American  male. 
Women  in  11  foreign  nations  live  longer 
than  American  women  and  14  nations 
have  lower  infant  mortality  rates. 

The  facts  leave  no  other  alternative. 
There  must  be  a  radical  change  for  our 
.svstem  in  delivering  health  care. 

Most  experts  agree  that  the  first  step 
in  meeting  the  urban  health  needs  of 
low-  and  middle-income  famUies  is  the 
e.-^tablishment  of  community  health  fa- 
cilities convenient  to  their  neighbor- 
boods  and  responsive  to  their  needs. 

Under  normal  circumstances  this 
would  be  an  expensive,  long-range  pro- 
gram. Fortunately,  however,  there  is  an 
inexpensive  and  readUy  avaUable  re- 
source at  hand  which  can  be  used  to  meet 
the  liealth  needs  of  the  local  commumty 
and  to  start  the  radical  reorganization 
of  our  health  delivery  sy.stem  that  is  so 
urgently  needed. 

The  Federal  Government,  at  this  very 
moment,  has  in  storage  over  2.500  pre- 
packaged hospitals  consisting  of  com- 
plete modern  general  medical,  clinical, 
dental,  and  surgical  units  designed  to 
convert  existing  buildings  into  effective 
community  health  facilities.  These  pre- 
packaged hospitals,  which  were  designed 
as  a  part  of  the  civU  defense  effort,  are 
now  held  in  dead  storage  in  various  lo- 
cations throughout  the  United  States. 
Each  contains  all  of  the  equipment  and 
supplies  necessary  to  establish  and  sup- 
port a  2C0-bed  community  health  fa- 
cUitv.  Where  suitable  buildings  exist, 
they  can  be  installed  within  48  hours. 

In  light  of  the  desperate  need,  it  is 
nothing  le.5s  than  criminal  to  keep  these 
units  in  dead  storage  instead  of  putting 
them  to  v.ork  to  start  the  job  of  improv- 
ing the  health  care  for  people. 

One  such  unit  valued  at  $45,000  can 
convert  an  existing  structure  into  a  mod- 
ern and  efficient  community  health  care 
facility  within  48  hours.  The  tinits  can  be 
used  to  create  community  centers  in 
brownstones,  storefronts,  office  buUd- 
incs,  or  anv  other  structure  of  sufficient 
size.  Since  the  expensive  equipment  has 
already  been  acquired  and  paid  for  by 
tlie  taxpayers,  these  units  can  be  in- 
stalled at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  other 
health  faculties. 

In  addition  to  a  complete  range  ol 
drugs,  medicines,  and  hospital  supplies, 
the  units  include  up-to-date  X-ray.  sur- 
gical dental,  and  laboratory  equipment 
and  supplies.  They  even  have  their  own 


generating  equipment  to  permit  them  to 
operate  in  the  event  of  a  power  cnsis 
such  as  that  which  threatens  us  this 

summer.  ,       .       _.  „„ 

Over  the  past  8  years,  the  American 
taxpayers  have  invested  over  SHO  mU- 
lion  in  creating,  storing,  maintaming. 
and  updating  these  prepackaged  hos- 
pitals Yet  with  trie  exception  of  an  oc- 
casional disaster,  such  as  Hurricane  Ca- 
mUle  in  1969.  these  faculties  are  never 
used  in  the  United  States. 

Recently  two  of  the  units  were  flown 
to  provide  hospital  faculties  to  deal  wnth 
the  earthquake  disaster  in  Peru  and  a 
number  of  units  were  earlier  made  avail- 
able to  war-torn  Biafra.  Yet  despite  the 
critical  and  well-known  shortage  of 
medical  facUities  avaUable  to  mjddle- 
and  low-income  families  in  the  United 
States  today— especiaUy  m  urban 
areas— the  vast  resources  avaUable  in 
these  2  500  prepackaged  hospitals  have 
not  been  mads  available  to  the  American 

peotDle.  ,  . 

The  amendment  that  I  wUl  propose  to 
HR   13100  would  release  these  prepack- 
aged hospitals  to  be  set  up  as  commu- 
nity  health   services.   They    would   not 
supplant  hospitals  but  augment  them. 
They  could  provide  emergency  services 
for  patients  in  critical  condition,  out- 
patient care,  and  badly  needed  preven- 
tive medicine  as  well.  By  setting  these 
units  uu  in  the  local  communities  we  will 
improve  services,  reduce  costs,  and  ease 
the  demand  on  oui-  overburdened  hospi- 
tals   Furthermore,  ws  wUl  be  creating 
a  valuable  training  ground  for  develop- 
ing community  manpower  resources,  for 
demonstrating  how  the  other  untapped 
health  manpower  potential  can  be  em- 
ployed. ,  .      _  _^.        „  . 
I  would  hope  that  this  effective  and 
inexpensive  program  would  have  non- 
partisan support.  ,    i  ^A 
Mr  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  HallV 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  from  Illinois  yield- 
ing to  me. 

I  am  vitally  interested  in  the  extension 
of  the  program  for  training  in  the  allied 
health  professions,  as  would  be  any  other 
physielan  Member  of  the  Congress.  Quite 
aside  from  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
there  should  be  third-party  Intervention, 
quite  aside  from  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  this  is  the  only  approach  for  staff- 
ing and  for  construction  and  for  meet- 
ing the  demands  of  an  improved  ser\'ice, 
and  without  any  reflection  whatsoever  on 
whether  or  not  different  acts  of  central- 
ized Federal  Government  have  brought 
on  increased  abuse  and  increased  de- 
mands for  services;  or  whether,  indeed. 
Mr   Chairman,  years  of  regimentation, 
too  many  wars,  and  too  many  exposures 
to    benefits    have    led    to    greater    and 
greater  experienced  demands  for  serv- 
ices All  concerned  new  realize,  appreci- 
ate   and  admit  forthrightly  that  if  we 
are  to  continue  these  types  of  services 
and  maintain  the  quality  of  medical  care 
that  we  have,  should  enhance,  and  cer- 
tainly are   accustomed   to,   then   there 
must  be  aiding  and  abetting  in  some 
manner  such  as  this,  particularly  if  the 
Federal  Government  is  to  continue  to 
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skim  the  tax  cream  off  of  the  total  crock 
of  milk  and  leave  a  lesser  tax  b£ise  for 
those  in  the  local  areas  to  develop  their 
own  personnel  and  training.  So  I  take  a 
rather  dim  view  of  the  fact  in  general 
that  by  the  year  1980  we  may  not  have 
enough  trained  personnel  or  staff  or  ade- 
quate facilities  unless  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Intervenes  and  takes  a  heavy 
hand  in  this. 

The  communities  and  States  histori- 
cally do  these  things  if  we  do  not.  I  weU 
recall  in  1954  a  gloomy  prediction  by  a 
•famed"  educator  of  a  600.000-classroom 
shortage  by  1960.  We  were  less  than  40,- 
000  short  by  actual  count.  He  forgot  the 
power  of  the  local  school  boards  and 
their  dedication. 

However,  we  are  doing  It.  The  demands 
for  services  are  there.  It  is  the  law  of 
the  land.  And  I  have  nothing  but  com- 
mendation to  this  distinguished  commit- 
tee which  always  handles  health  matters 
except  those  involving  taxes  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  for  bringing 
this  bUl  and  report  before  us. 

With  that  preamble.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  say  that  I  am  in  strong  support 
of  this  bill  even  including  the  escalating 
amounts  and  the  demands  on  the  Fed- 
eral taxpayers  for  the  next  3  years,  be- 
cause I  think  anything  less  would  be 
imworthy  and  Insignificant  for  what  we 
need  in  ser\1ces  and  facilities. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  address 
myself  particularly  to  one  further  phase 
of  what  is  going  on  and  how  medicine  is 
trying  to  help  itself,  police  itself,  and 
sei-ve  the  Nation.  It  Is  a  known  fact  that 
we  stiU  have  the  same  proportion  of 
physicians  to  patients  in  the  United 
States  in  round  numbers  now — generally 
about  1  to  1.150— that  we  had  In  1949: 
whereas  the  services  and  proportions  of 
physicians  to  patients  in  other  countries 
around  the  world  has  dropped  remark- 
ably due  to  emigration  and  the  outflow 
of  trained  physicians.  In  fact,  we  use 
about  15  percent  of  foreign  medical  grad- 
uates in  order  to  provide  the  services  and 
continue  the  quahty  medical  care  to  our 
people,  as  the  demand  for  services  in- 
creases. But  the  schools  themselves  are 
developing  an  educational  plan  through- 
out the  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hold  in  my  hand  here 
a  booklet  entitled  "The  Open  Medical 
School — a  Community  of  Scholars."  This 
is  the  academic  plan  for  the  new  school 
of  medicine  for  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri at  Kansas  City.  Many  other  schools 
have  similar  plans. 

This  bill  which  we  now  have  under 
consideration,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  aid 
and  abet  not  only  teaching  hospitals  but 
medical  schools  and  the  increase  of  ssune 
where  they  are  qualified  and  as  rapidly 
as  new  ones  qualify.  It  Is  a  very  forward- 
looking  document. 

In  addition  to  aU  of  that,  there  was 
consideration  given  today — and  I  con- 
siUted  with  the  chairman  and  the  author 
of  the  bill  and  certainly  the  ranking 
minority  member  and  Dr.  Tim  Lee  Car- 
ter, my  coUeague  on  this  great  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce— about  perhaps  adding  on  as  an 
amendment  the  revised  views  of  S.  3418 
which  would  establish  a  program  for 
assistance  to  public  and  private  nonprofit 
medical  schools  and  hospitals  to  expend 


existing  programs  and  partlciUarly  to 
expand  that  portion,  along  with  the  brick 
and  mortar  needed  to  produce  more 
"specialists" — if  I  may  use  that  term — in 
the  practice  of  family  medicine.  I  think 
most  of  the  Members  know  that  I  am  a 
specialist,  vintage  post-World  War  II.  a 
rather  out-of-practlce.  highly  trained 
surgeon,  who  limited  his  practice  to  a 
surgical  specialty,  but  I  am  one  of  those 
who  believes  that  to  be  a  good  specialist 
you  have  to  be  a  good  general  practi- 
tioner first. 

I  certainly  believe  that  we  should  at 
this  time  consider,  as  Indeed  the  chair- 
man, the  ranking  minority  member,  and 
the  author  of  this  bill  have  agreed  to  do, 
the  inclusion  of  family  practice  which, 
of  course,  medicine  as  a  whole  has  itself 
agreed  to  do. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  very  proud  to  be 
the  1968  recipient  of  the  Missouri  Acad- 
emy of  Family  Practice  Award  for  out- 
standing service  of  the  year. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  has  expired. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
yielding  this  additional  t'me  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  am  trying  to 
say  is  that  if  the  average  and  general 
patient  of  the  United  States  of  America 
Is  to  continue  to  receive  quality  medical 
care  and  maximtmi  benefits  from  all  of 
medical  science,  his  total  health  must  be 
evaluated  and  managed  efficiently  if,  in- 
deed, we  are  to  use  paramedical  person- 
nel as  included  In  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  have  a  new 
type  of  "gcneralist"  training  to  evaluate 
the  patients'  problems  In  their  totality 
and  the  ability  and  willingne.ss  to  call  on 
the  specialists.  This  Is  the  greatest  and 
most  maximum  and  efTicaclous  use  of  the 
people  we  have  who  are  admittedly  a  rare 
and  critical  commodity,  who  have  studied 

0  •  trained  to  seU  as  a  ser\ice  vendor — 

1  do  not  like  that  term,  but  I  guess  that 
Is  actuaUy  what  It  is — to  contract  for 
and  sell  their  trained  skills  in  rendering 
quality  service  to  the  patients  of  America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  concern  led.  back 
in  1964.  to  a  family  practice  committee 
and  I  was  privileged  to  serve  and  advise 
with  this  group  with  the  idea  of  increas- 
ing the  supply  of  those  who  are  specialists 
in  family  practice.  Since  that  time  there 
has  been  a  board  of  certification  estab- 
lished with  the  requisite  number  of 
checks  including  self-policing,  if  you 
please,  by  the  profession,  reeducation  and 
continuing  education  on  the  part  of  those 
engaged  in  family  practice. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  not  let  a 
lack  of  effective,  attractive  educational 
and  training  programs  In  bills  such  as 
these  be  devoted  to  all  others  including 
the  great  specialities  to  the  exclusion  of 
family  practice. 

At  the  present  time.  Mr.  Chairman, 
most  medical  schools  and  teaching  hos- 
pitals do  not  have  organized  units  for 
teaching  family  medicine.  But  as  I  stated 
in  quoting  this  book,  the  new  University 
of  Missouri  Schools  of  Medicine  concept, 
they  are  ra^Udly  doing  this  In  school  after 
school  that  now  has  a  curriculum  in 
family  practice.  There  are  few  family 
physicians  who  teach  on  the  clinlccd  fac- 
ulties of  medical  schools.  I  know  it  is  most 


apropos  that  this  bill  devote  itself  to 
traimng  and  to  personnel  development 
and  to  staffing.  However,  teaching  by  ex- 
ample is  more  effective  than  teaching  by 
exhort ji  Lion,  and  thus  we  must  have  ex- 
perts in  family  practice  teaching  in  these 
medical  schools  within  the  currictUum 
for  famUy  practice. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  family  practice  has  not 
In  the  past  been  a  recognized  specialty, 
but  it  is  now.  The  American  Academy  of 
General  Practice,  recently  renamed  the 
American  Academy  of  Family  Practice, 
with  headquarters  in  Kansas  City.  Mo., 
has  done  a  remarkable  job  in  getting  hos- 
pital privileges  that  are  not  restricted  to 
specialists  but  are  open  to  general  prac- 
titioners in  the  art  and  science  of  famUy 
practice. 

Mr.  Chairman,  third  parties  who  are 
paying  for  physician  service,  including 
the  U.S.  Goverrjnent.  must  not  continue 
to  pay  the  specialist  more  than  the  gen- 
eral practitioner  for  equivalent  services. 

So  I  repeat  that  much  has  happened 
since  the  report  of  these  ad  hoc  commit- 
tees to  solve  the  famUy  practice  prob- 
lem, and  to  provide  incentives  for  the 
generalist  or  the  "specialist  in  famUy 
practice."  to  go  into  the  rural  areas.  I 
would  certainly  have  hope  that  inas- 
much as  it  is  now  a  recognized  specialty 
and  that  some  medical  schools  and 
hospitals  have  developed  training  pro- 
grams for  famUy  practice,  and  that  the 
interest  in  the  field  has  gvowTi  sub- 
stantially, may  I  say.  as  the  result  in 
part  of  a  stimulus  of  this  committee,  its 
reports  and  previous  actions  by  the  House 
of  Representatives:  that  we  would  in  the 
very  near  future  take  up  and  consider 
something  very  slmUar  to  the  revised  edi- 
tion of  S.  3418  which  has  been  perfected 
as  an  amendment  to  the  Public  Health 
Ser\  ice  Act  to  do  just  these  things,  inso- 
far as  medical  and  paramedical  per- 
sonnel are  concerned. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  H-^LL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota. 

Mr.  NET  .SEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  per- 
sonally wish  to  express  extreme  thanks 
to  the  gentleman  in  the  well  for  liis  con- 
tribution, and  also  to  say  that  we  are 
fortunate  indeed  to  have  a  man  of  his 
competence  in  this  field  as  a  member  of 
our  committee,  or  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

I  might  also  add  that  on  our  subcom- 
mittee the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 
Mr.  Tim  Lee  Carter,  is  also  a  medical 
professional,  and  is  a  great  addition  to 
our  committee. 

I  also  Wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  gentleman  something  that  has  come 
to  my  attention  in  recent  weeks,  and 
that  is  that  the  Mayo  Clinic  has  indi- 
cated the  possibUity  of  a  medical  school 
there,  and  they  feel  that  with  a  limited 
amount  of  bricks  and  mortar  they  can 
turn  out  in  the  first  year  about  40  doc- 
tors, and  perhaps  100  doctors  a  year 
thereafter. 

All  of  their  training  would  be  with 
doctors  who  are  presently  in  the  clinic. 
I  am  sure  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
woiUd  agree  with  me  that  this  would  be 
a  very  expertise  approach  to  this  medi- 
cal problem. 
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Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chai.man.  I  ccrtamly 
do  uiirtt'.  and  I  would  call  your  atten- 
tion to  tl-.e  lac:  tiuit  ihis  is  going  on  all 
acres.;  t::e  cjunt.-y.  The  veterans  hospi- 
tal iacU-iies  aie  bc.ng  ii.S'.d  as  teaching- 
related  institutions  m  order  to  assist  .n 
t:us.  We  are  movin?  into  greater  and 
greater  acceleration,  even  tj  tiie  point  of 
going  back  to  the  World  War  li  9-9-9 
inioni— r^^sid^nt  training  programs,  fol- 
lowing alter  tie  j-year  spcc.aiized  train- 
ing prjjrams  in  niedical  scnools,  in  or- 
der t  '  inCiCaso  the  output  of  physicians. 
The  CHAIP.M.^.N.  The  time  ol  the  gen- 
tleman nas  aiiain  expired. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairimn.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding  me  this  further 
time. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
senileman  yield  ' 

Mr.  HALL  I  yield  to  the  d)Stin-:!Uished 
peiiileman  from  >'c\v  York. 

Mr.  FIR::IE  Mi.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  g:ntlcman  for  yielding,  and  wi.'-h  to 
join  in  extending  the  appreciation  of  the 
House  for  his  reservations  on  this  fic'd  in 
which  he  ha?  «ucli  a  remarkable  back- 
ground. We  Icjk  to  him  for  guidance. 

Tl.e  eent'.eman  stresses  the  importance 
of  the  general  practice  not  only  fi  cm  the 
standpoint  of  the  profession,  but  also 
from  the  needs  of  the  pubUc.  and  I  hope 
that  appropriate  emphasis  within  the 
medical  profession  is  going  to  be  given 
to  this  type  of  practice  so  that  iJcople 
rendering  this  very  valuable  service  will 
h;ve  the  stature  in  this  country,  which 
they  so  richly  deserve. 

.Again  I  thank  the  gentleman  very 
much  for  liis  contribution. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  lULnois.  the  ranking 
mmority  member  of  this  distinguished 
committee. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  too 
wish  to  extend  my  congratulations  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Missouri 
on  the  high  award  which  he  has  received 
this  last  year  in  recognition  of  the  long 
service  he  has  had  in  this  particular  field. 
His  has  been  a  distinguished  record  in 
the  medical  field,  where  he  is  a  specialist 
as  a  surgeon.  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives the  gentleman  has  an  equal- 
ly distinguished  record,  may  I  say,  in 
attending  to  and  looking  after  the  public 
interest,  and  its  position  on  the  floor  of 
this  House.  I  know  of  no  more  dedicated 
Member  than  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  certainly 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion  I  simply 
want  to  say  that  the  family  practice 
movement  within  and  without  the  pro- 
fession, aided  and  abetted  or  not  aided 
and  abett<'d  by  the  Federal  Government, 
must  be  supported  with  the  same  com- 
mitmrnt  that  we  know  happened  his- 
torically and  analagous  to  research  or 
specialists  in  the  post-World-War-II 
period. 

At  the  proper  time  I  shall  appear  be- 
fore this  distinguished  committee  in 
hearings  to  suggest  certain  modilications 
as  to  an  advisory  council  on  family  prac- 


tice under  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

I  simiMy  want  to  say  this  is  an  im- 
portant bill.  I  approve  of  it.  I  recommend 
its  enactment.  I  hope  some  day  it  will  be 
modified  further,  so  we  can  include  a 
strong  family  practice  section  and  the 
provisions  for  para-medical  personnel, 
although  they  mi^.ht  well  be  treated  sep- 
arately. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  'len- 
tlcman   from   Missouri   has   expired. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  first 
I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  for  his  remarks  and  say  that 
we  a^'preciale  them  as  coming  from  a 
member  of  the  medical  profession. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  lime  I  would 
like  to  recoani  e  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommitt.^e  which  handled  this  legis- 
lation and  say  to  him.  and  to  all  of 
the  members  of  that  subcommittee  who 
have  been  holding  hearings  on  this  bill 
and  many  other  bills,  that  I  and  I  am 
sure  the  rest  of  tlie  Members  oi  this 
House  appreciate  very  much  the  job  that 
thev  have  done. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
J.\KMAN>.  the  chairman  of  the  su'icom- 
mittee,  iuch  time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  chairman  of  our  full  committee  for 
the  words  that  he  has  just  spoken  and 
for  his  leadership  on  this  and  on  all 
other  legislation  that  our  subcom"iittee 
c  onsiders. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H  R.  I.JIOO  that  would  significantly 
strengthen  and  extend  for  three  years 
the  Allied  Health  Professions  Personnel 
Training  Act  of  19fi6. 

The  health  crisis  in  our  Nation  has 
been  felt  for  many  years.  Task  forces 
have  studied  it.  reports  have  been  writ- 
ten about  it.  and  citizens  have  experi- 
enced it.  Waiting  lines  in  doctors'  offices 
and  dcla.vs  in  obtaining  results  from  lab- 
oratory tests.  X-rays,  and  other  diag- 
nostic techniques  attest  to  a  health  man- 
power shortage,  which  is  the  primary 
contributor  to  the  crisis. 

In  April  of  1969,  a  report  on  the  Allied 
Health  Professions  Personnel  Training 
Act  of  1966  was  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  That 
report  clearly  revealed  the  need  for  sig- 
nificant national  attention  to  the  pro- 
duction of  allied  health  personnel  to  pro- 
vide health  services  to  people  who  need 
them. 

Allied  health  personnel  perform  many 
essential  tasks  in  a  wide  variety  of 
settings  where  health  services  are  deliv- 
ered. These  include  conducting  tests  in 
medical  laboratories,  taking  X-rays,  and 
a-ssisting  patients  with  rehabilitative  ac- 
tivities. Allied  health  personnel  are 
trained  for  these  jobs  in  far  shorter  pe- 
riods of  time  than  are  required  for  the 
training  of  physicians  or  dentists,  for  ex- 
ample. 

We  have  talked  about  the  need  long 
enough.  We  must  now  take  action  to  en- 
sure the  production  of  the  allied  health 
manpower  that  is  needed  to  deliver 
needed  health  services. 

The  subcommittee  of  which  I  am 
chairman  held  hearings  on  the  allied 
health  legislation.  The  committee  was 


impressed  with  the  magnitude  of  the  task 
that  is  ahead  and  was  concerned  that, 
since  the  initiation  of  the  Allied  Health 
Professions  Training  Act  of  196G,  funds 
available  to  impiemcnl  the  programs 
have  been  far  below  the  conservative 
levels  for  appropriations  that  the  Con- 
gress authorized.  Consequently,  the 
achievements  under  this  legislation  have 
been  modest.  The  critical  shortages  that 
exi.t  cannot  be  alleviated  unless  we  make 
a  substantial  n.xtional  commitment  to 
the  training  of  allied  health  manix)wer. 

The  bill  we  are  reporting  today,  H.R. 
13100,  provides  the  legislative  vehicle 
necessary  to  continue  and.  more  im- 
port.Tntly,  to  accelerate  efforts  to  cope 
with  this  health  manpower  crisis.  It 
would  extend  for  3  years  the  Allied 
Health  Professional  Personnel  Training 
Act  of  1966. 

H.R.  13100  would  extend  the  authority 
for  grants  for  construction  of  teaching 
facihties  for  training  centers  for  allied 
health  professions  to  assist  in  iiroviding 
the  classrocm.s,  laboratories,  and  clinical 
teaching  space  for  an  enhanced  training 
effort.  It  would  extend  the  basic  improve- 
ment— formula— grants  to  training  cen- 
ters for  allied  health  professions  and 
would  provide  special  improvement 
grants  to  such  centers  to  assist  them  in 
maintaining  and  improving  their  pro- 
grams and  in  providing  specialized  func- 
tions which  the  center  ser\es. 

The  bill  provides  authority  for  a  va- 
riety of  new  special  project  purposes 
1  elated  to  the  training  or  i-etraining  of 
allied  health  personnel.  Under  the  new- 
authority,  support  could  be  given  to 
pro.iects— 

To  plan,  develop,  or  establish  new 
training  progri.ms  or  modifications  of  ex- 
i.-^ting  programs; 

To  effect  significant  improvements  in 
curriculums: 

To  expand  training  capacity; 
To  establish  curriculums  and  special 
)>rograms  to  reach  special  groups  such 
as  the  economically  or  culturally  de- 
prived, returning  veterans  with  training 
or  experience  in  a  health  field,  or  persons 
reentering  the  allied  health  fields. 

The  committee  was  persuaded  that  the 
capabilities  of  a  variety  of  agencies,  orga- 
nizations, and  institutions  must  be  en- 
listed if  the  new  and  broadened  special 
project  purposes  are  to  be  implemented 
rapidly  and  effectively.  The  bill,  there- 
fore, authorizes  participation  in  the  spe- 
cial project  program  not  only  of  "training 
centers  for  the  allied  health  professions" 
but  also  of  other  agencies,  organizations, 
and  institutions  with  the  capability  of 
accomplishing  such  purposes. 

The  bill  would  continue  the  project 
authority  for  the  development  and  eval- 
uation of  new  types  of  health  personnel. 
Projects  such  as  these  have  a  significant 
potential  for  alleviating  manpower  short- 
ages and  contributing  to  the  improve- 
ment of  health  services.  This  is  the  pro- 
gram under  which  support  has  been 
given  to  the  development  of  such  new 
types  of  health  personnel  as  child  health 
associate,  hospital  pharmacy  technician, 
orthopedic  assistant,  and  physical  ther- 
apy assistant. 

The  bill  would  add  a  new  authority  for 
projects    to    develop,    demonstrate,    or 
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evaluate  technin.ues  for  appropriate  rec- 
ognition— including  equivalency  and  pro- 
ficiency testing  mechanisms— of  previ- 
ously acquired  experiCiice.  Equivalency 
and  proficiency  mechanisms  can  be  used 
to  accelerate  formal  academic  prepara- 
tion for  allied  health  personnel  by  ad- 
vanced placement.  They  can  also  serve 
as  a  sound  basis  for  occupational  mobil- 
ity, where  employment  recognition  can 
be  given  for  principles  and  techniques 
that  have  been  mastered. 

The  bill  would  also  authorize  projects 
to  develop,  demonstrate,  or  evaluate  new 
or  improved  methods  of  recruitment,  re- 
training, or  retention  of  allied  health 
manpower.  Significant  increases  in  the 
number  of  allied  health  personnel  avail- 
able for  employment  is  dependent  en  re- 
cruitment cflorts  directed  toward  a  vari- 
ety of  potential  manpower  pools.  Young 
people  constitute  a  primary  source,  but 
other  important  sources  include  women 
with  minimum  or  limited  family  respon- 
sibilities and  health  personnel  trained  in 
the  Armed  rorces  who  are  returning  to 
civilian  life.  Rapidly  expanding  knowl- 
edge in  the  health  field  and  changing 
practices  and  technologies  require  that 
retraining  and  refresher  courses  be  de- 
veloped and  made  available  to  persons 
practicing  in  the  field  and  to  fonner 
practitioners  who  have  left  the  field  but 
who  could  return  if  they  were  given 
opportunities  to  renew  and  update  their 
skills. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  effectiveness  of  al- 
lied health  per.sonnel  has  been  clearly 
demonstrated  in  many  settings  where 
health  care  is  provided.  However,  the 
shortage  of  manpower  remains  critical. 
A  positive  step  must  be  taken  now  to 
continue  to  support  the  education  and 
training  of  allied  health  personnel  who 
can  help  us  meet  the  health  needs  of 
the  people  of  this  Nation.  H  R.  13100  will 
en-sure  that  a  program  of  great  benefit  to 
the  Nation  will  be  sustained. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  'Mr.  Rogers i. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  ri.se  in  support 
of  this  legislation,  the  Allied  Health  Pro- 
fessions Training  Act  of  1970. 

We  have  all  known,  and  it  has  been 
stated  many  times,  that  this  Nation  is 
facing  a  crisis  in  health.  This  bill  is  de- 
.signed  to  help  to  meet  that  crisis  by  pro- 
viding more  allied  health  personnel. 

Not  only  is  the  present  health  care 
delivery  system  expensive  and  inade- 
quate, but  a  tremendous  health  man- 
power shortage  is  mountmg  with  no  vis- 
ible end  in  sight,  miless  Congress  acts  to 
give  financial  support  to  the  allied  health 
program. 

The  total  allied  health  manpower 
shortage  is  estimated  today  at  26,000. 
This  deficit  will  increase  to  340,000  or 
more  in  1975,  unless  we  act  now  to  en- 
large our  manpower  training  programs. 
To  emphasize  our  critical  manpower  need 
further,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  we 
are  presently  short  approximately  30,000 
radiological  technicians,  5.000  dental  hy- 
gienists,  40,000  dental  assistants,  100,000 
environmental  health  personnel,  and 
45,000  medical  laboratory  technicians. 


Unless  we  put  emphasis  on  programs 
such  as  this,  we  are  not  only  going  to 
continue  the  existing  crisis,  but  we  are 
going  to  be  in  chaos  in  this  country  in  the 
health  field. 

Despite  this  critical  need  for  allied 
health  manpower,  appropriations  for  the 
allied  health  jJiogram  have  been  at  levels 
substantially  below  the  authorization 
levels.  Total  authorizations  for  the  years 
1967  through  1970  have  amounted  to 
$117.5  million,  Tiie  total  appropriations 
for  those  years  have  only  amounted  to 
S46.5  million,  or  39.5  percent  of  the 
authorizations. 

Total  authorizations  in  the  bill  re- 
ported by  the  committee  for  a  3-year  ex- 
tension of  the  allied  health  program 
amount  to  $290  million  or  $68  million  for 
fiscal  1971,  S95  million  for  fiscal  1972,  and 
$127  million  for  fiscal  1973, 

A  total  of  $90  million  has  been  author- 
ized by  the  bill  for  construction,  renova- 
tion and  expaiision  matching  grants  to 
be  made  to  public  and  other  nonprofit 
allied  health  teaching  facilities.  For 
fiscal  year  ly70  there  was  no  money  ap- 
propriated for  construction.  Not  one 
dollar.  We  cannot  again  allow  this  to 
happen  if  we  expect  to  narrow  the  gap 
in  the  manpower  shoriage. 

A  total  of  S45  million  is  authorized  in 
the  bill  now  on  the  floor  for  basic,  for- 
mula improvement  grants  for  the  three 
year  extension  of  the  program.  The 
shortage  of  allied  health  manpower  dic- 
tates that  every  effort  must  be  made  to 
assure  the  maintenance  and  expansion 
of  on-gcing  allied  health  educational 
programs.  Furthermore,  H.R.  13100  pro- 
vides for  a  separate  appropriation  au- 
thorization for  special  improvement 
grants  of  S65  million.  This  should  cor- 
rect the  existing  situation  under  the 
law  which  has  caused  the  special  im- 
provement grant  program  not  to  be 
funded  for  the  past  3  years. 

With  the  implementation  of  the  sep- 
aration of  special  and  basic  improvement 
grants,  we  can  now  move  forward  to  pro- 
vide, maintain,  and  impr^ive  the  spe- 
cialized functional  programs  of  certain 
types  of  training  centers. 

A  total  of  $60  million  for  the  3  fiscal 
years  is  included  in  the  bill's  authoriza- 
tions for  special  projects  related  to  train- 
ing or  retraining  of  allied  health  per- 
sonnel through  curriculum  devekpment, 
interinstitutional  relation  development, 
studies  and  evaluations  in  development 
of  new  types  of  health  manpower,  de- 
velopment of  new  n.eairs  of  recruitment 
and   retraining,   development   of   profi- 
ciency testing  mechanisms,  and  develop- 
ment of  special  programs  to  reach  special 
groups  such  as  returning  veterans  with 
military  health  training.  Medical  serv- 
ices personnel  in  our  Armed  Forces,  num- 
bering over  120.000  presently,  have  great 
potential  as  a  source  of  allied  medical 
manpower  in  civilian  life.  Presently,  be- 
tween 30,000  and  35,000  persons  are  an- 
nually released  from  the  Armed  Forces, 
of  which  some  6,500  enter  diic-ctly  into 
health   jobs   and   7,700   continue   their 
health  education.  It  is  possible  that  mani' 
of  these  individuals  could  be  cei  tified  for 
allied  health  professions  without  further 
training  if  licensing  boards  were  more 
familiar  with  military  training  programs 


and  if  the  mihtary  medical  training  pro- 
grams could  be  expanded  or  supple- 
mented. 

I  believe  that  encouragement  of  such 
programs  as  'medic"  for  allied  health 
personnel  in  the  anned  services  return- 
ing to  civilian  life  is  essential  if  we  are 
to  close  the  gap  of  our  medical  man- 
power shortage,  and  this  bill  provides  for 
such  projects. 

H.R.  13100  also  authorizes  a  total  of 
$30  million  for  continuing  the  program 
for  advanced  traineeship  graiirs  awarded 
to   public   and   nonprofit   allitd   health 
training    centers    that    in    turn    make 
awards  to  students  who  have  completed 
the  basic  professional  preparations  re- 
quired for  employment  in  one  of   the 
designated  ehgible  disciplines  and  who 
are  pursuing  advanced  training  to  qualify 
them  for  positions  as  teachers,  super- 
visors, administrators,  or  specialist-s  in 
the  health  field.  More  than  700  individ- 
uals have   received  traineeships   under 
this  program  since  1967  and  about  600 
of  these,  as  it  is  pointed  out  in  the  com- 
mittee's report,  are  already  wr.rking  in 
the  field— and  mosily  as  teacheis,  which 
we  drastically  need  if  we  are  to  increase 
our  training  of  allied  health  manpower. 
My  fellow  colleagues,  we  know  that  the 
health  of  the  people  of  our  Nation  is  and 
should  be  one  of  highest  priorities  for 
necessary  legislative  action  by  Congress. 
It  is  essential  that  we  assist  States  and 
institutions  in  the  development  of  pro- 
grams of  allied  health  training,  if  we  are 
to  keep   pace   with   our   Nation's   ever- 
increasing   demands   for  quality  health 
care.  Therefore,  I  urge  adoption  of  tliis 
vital  piece  of  legislation. 

This  is  an  important  bill  and  we  hope 
that  the  Congress  will  fully  fund  these 
bills  and  increase  the  funding  as  called 
for  in  the  authori.^.ation.  I  urge  strong 
support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr  ROTH.  Mr.  Cliairman,  the  legis- 
lation before  us  today  must  be  passed  if 
we  are  to  respond  to  the  serious  prob- 
lems v.-hich  currently  face  our  Nation's 
health,  care  system.  H.R,  13100,  the  Allied 
Health  Professions  Personnel  Training 
Act  of  1970,  as  approved  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commercr, 
propcses  a  3-year  extension  of  the  allied 
health  training  authorities  contained  in 
the  Public  Health  Services  Act.  The  pro- 
grams to  be  extended  by  the  provisions 
of  H.R.  13100  are  essential  to  the  devel- 
opment of  a  highly  skilled  force  of  auxil- 
iary health  personnel  in  this  country.  It 
is  important  and  necessary,  therefore, 
that  this  legislation  be  approved. 

Serious  shortages  of  health  manpower 
exist  throughout  our  health  care  system. 
In  some  cases  these  shortages  have 
reached  critical  proportions — right  now, 
we  need  48,000  more  physicians,  150,000 
nurses,  and  almost  18,000  dentists. 
Equally  significant  shortages  exists  in 
the  allied  health  sector  of  our  Nation's 
health  industry. 

President  Nixon's  1970  manpower  re- 
port put  it  this  way: 

The  demand  for  medical  care  has  out- 
stripped the  Nation's  health  manpower  re- 
sources throughout  the  1960s  Shortages  of 
physicians  and  nurses,  the  subject  of  wide 
public  concern,  have  led  to  rapidly  Increased 
utilization  of  auxiliary  health  workers  and 
thus   to   Intensified   labor  shortages   in   the 
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supporting  health  occupations.  Personnel 
shortages  are  acute  In  virtually  all  segments 
of  the  "health  services  industry" — hospitals, 
nursing  homes,  offices  of  medical  practition- 
ers, and  medical  laboratories. 

These  shortages  are  expected  to  con- 
tinue a::cl  to  increase— by  1975  we  will 
need  43.000  more  medical  laboratory  per- 
sonnel. 30.000  additional  radiologic  tech- 
noiot:v  pefoonnt-l.  7.000  more  dental  hy- 
gieniV.  .-.nd  an  added  28.000  dental  as- 
sistants. l.\  the  developing  envirciunental 
health  field  we  can  anticipate  shortages 
of  55.000  cnvironmenul  engineers,  scien- 
tists, and  technologists  by  1975;  28,000 
envircy.mental  technicians  and  assist- 
ants: and  31,000  environmental  aides. 

The  programs  authorized  by  H.R. 
13100  will  help  to  combat  these  growing 
shortages.  By  extending  and  broadening 
the  existing  law.  the  bill  seeks  to  produce 
the  numbers  and  variety  of  allied  health 
personnel  needed  to  provide  the  people 
of  this  Nation  with  the  highest  levels  of 
health  care. 

The  bill  would  make  several  major 
changes  in  the  existing  law.  Briefly,  it 
would  provide  separate  appropriations 
for  basic  improvement  grants  and  special 
project  grants  and  would  broaden  the 
s'pecial  project  authority  to  provide  sup- 
port for  a  wide  variety  of  projects  to 
train  or  retrain  allied  health  personnel. 
In  addition,  the  bill,  as  amended  by  the 
committee,  seeks  to  broaden  the  defini- 
tion of  an  institution  eligible  to  partici- 
pate in  the  special  project  grant  pro- 
gram and  the  advanced  traineeship  pro- 
gfram. 

The  provisions  I  have  mentioned  are 
only  part  of  the  program  Included  in 
H.R.  13100.  Each  is  valuable  and  neces- 
sary. If  we  increase  and  improve  the  pro- 
grams which  educate  and  train  allied 
health  persormel  we  are  bound  to  make 
inroads  into  the  growing  shortages.  The 
legislation  we  vote  on  today  seeks  to  do 
this. 

We  in  Delaware  are  well  aware  of  the 
importance  of  training  programs  in  sup- 
portive health  fields.  We  have  accred- 
ited allied  medical  educational  programs 
in  such  critical  shortage  areas  as  medi- 
cal technology  and  radiologic  technology. 
We  feel  we  are  making  an  important 
contribution  to  the  health  industry  in 
Delaware  and  to  the  health  care  system 
throughout  the  Nation  as  we  provide  a 
variety  of  programs  to  train  and  educate 
highly  skilled  auxiliary  health  persormel. 
We  hope,  with  the  aid  of  legislation  such 
as  HR.  13100.  to  be  able  to  establish 
other  allied  health  training  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  need  more  people  in 
the  allied  health  professions.  We  need  to 
Increase  the  number  of  training  pro- 
grams and  to  Improve  them.  We  need  to 
expand  and  improve  the  teaching  facili- 
ties in  allied  health  training  centers.  We 
need  to  Improve  existing  curriculum  and 
develop  new  curriculimi. 

To  help  fulfill  these  needs,  I  urge  pas- 
sage today  of  H.R.  13100.  We  cannot  do 
otherwise. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  H.R.  13100,  a  bill  that 
would  extend  for  3  years  the  funding  of 
the  Allied  Health  Professions  as  author- 
ized under  title  vn  of  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act.  The  program  funds  con- 
struction of  teaching  facilities,  Improve- 


ment of  educational  programs,  advanced 
training  of  allied  health  personnel,  and 
development  of  new  training  methods. 

The  need  for  health  manpower  has 
been  rising  alarmingly.  The  growth  of 
the  number  of  those  employed  in  health 
occupations  has  been  rapid,  but  not 
nearly  so  great  as  to  keep  up  with  mount- 
ing demands  in  this  area.  By  1975  the 
number  of  workers  in  health  professions 
will  be  4  million;  two-thirds  of  these 
workers  will  be  in  allied  health  profes- 
sions. E^en  so.  it  is  estimated  that  there 
wUl  be  a  300.000  deficit  in  the  number 
of  trained  workers  available  in  these 
crucial  fields. 

The  need  for  this  bill,  I  feel,  is  obvious. 
The  growth  in  population  would  seem  to 
demand  a  commensurate  increase  in 
health  services  at  the  vei-y  least.  If  these 
needs  are  to  be  met,  they  must  be  met 
with  a  realistically  funded  long-range 
program.  This  bill  provides  us  with  such 
a  program.  The  3-year  program  could 
help  significantly  in  meeting  allied 
health  manpower  needs  by  providing 
longer  training  periods  and  incentives 
for  training  institutions  to  accelerate 
their  program. 

Mr,  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  thrust 
of  iJ'.e  Allied  Health  Professions  Act  is 
clearly  aimed  at  the  critical  manpower 
shortage  in  the  health  field.  It  is  not 
enough  that  we  have  saved  the  Hill- 
Burton  construction  program;  we  must 
supplement  this  action  with  a  diiect  at- 
tempt to  secure  more  and  more  trained 
personnel  to  man  the  hospitals  now  in 
existence  and  the  new  one^.  to  come. 

This  legislation  bears  the  stamp  of  the 
Commerce  Committee,  of  which  I  am  a 
member.  Although  the  debate  has  clearly 
shown  the  mechanics  of  this  program,  I 
would  point  to  our  committee's  involve- 
ment in  the  program  funds  construction 
of  teaching  facilities,  improvement  of 
educational  programs,  advanced  trainee- 
ships  for  allied  health  personnel  and  de- 
velopment of  new  training  methods. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  can  point  specifically 
to  the  need  of  this  legislation.  Recently, 
the  Advisory  Council  for  Technical-Vo- 
cational Education  in  Texas  made  a  tour 
of  ITriuston.  Tex.,  ho.spitals  and  health 
care  facilities  where  they  saw  firsthand 
the  work  of  these  institutions  and  re- 
viewed the  pressing  needs  in  the  health 
ca'e  field.  The  Houston  area  has  a  larse 
ncdical  center  and  is  therefore  perhaps 
better  equipped  than  are  the  less  highly 
specialized  areas.  However,  the  problems 
which  Houston  face  are  indicative  of  the 
shortages  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Their  findings,  therefore,  are  of  interest 
nationwide. 

The  most  crying  need  in  all  cases  was 
for  more  personnel  and  more  funds  for 
facilities  and  training.  The  philosophy 
of  health  care  today  is  that  the  public 
has  a  right  to  good  health  care,  just  as 
they  do  to  a  good  education.  Because  of 
this,  the  employee  need  per  patient  In 
hospitals  has  increased  in  the  last  quar- 
ter century  from  2  to  3.2  and  patients 
now  utilize  some  125  laboratory  tests  per 
patient  rather  than  the  3  or  4  of  former 
years. 

To  partially  alleviate  the  personnel 
problem,  the  use  of  paramedical  per- 
.sonnel  to  free  the  doctors  and  nurses 
for  more  skilled  work  seems  a  logical 


solution.  Technical-vocational  schools 
could  provide  this  type  of  training.  The 
fact  is  that  everywhere  in  the  Nation,  the 
need  for  trained  personnel  has  not  kept 
up  with  the  growing  nimiber  of  patients 
seeking  care.  Although  Texas  has  pio- 
neered the  licensed  vocational  nursing 
field,  twice  as  many  LVN's  are  needed 
now  as  are  being  produced.  The  VA  hos- 
pitals have  had  to  resort  to  their  own 
training  programs  to  supply  needed 
skills.  Another  innovative  idea  is  the  use 
of  sateUite  health  care  clinics.  Health 
care  teams  working  in  communities  can 
provide  lower  cost  care  than  patronizing 
central  outpatient  and  hospital  facilities. 
Utilization  of  small  downtown  colleges 
which  in  the  past  have  offered  mainly 
2-year  business  courses,  are  another 
possibility.  More  junior  colleges  and  4- 
year  colleges  are  including  nursing  and 
medical  technology  courses  and  associate 
degrees  in  the  medical  field. 

A  special  challenge  to  organizations 
responsible  for  training  in  health  career 
fields  was  "to  build  in  a  motivation  to 
serve  people  and  emphasize  the  necessity 
to  build  in  career  paths  for  advancement. 
Those  to  be  trained  m  the  health  career 
fields  should  have  their  qualifications  ex- 
amined carefuUy— both  their  motor 
skills  and  cognitive  skills,  and  to  lead  the 
person  into  appropriate  careers  to  utilize 
their  ability.  We  cannot  work  after  the 
fact  as  we  have  tlie  last  50  years,  but 
must  do  planning  and  provide  sufBcient 
funding  to  realize  the  objectives  estab- 
lished in  the  planning  process." 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  would  extend 
for  3  years  the  allied  health  training 
authoiities  under  title  VII  cf  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  The  bill  authorizes 
S68  million  for  fiscal  year  1971.  $95  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1972,  and  $127  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1973.  The  program 
fimds  construction  of  teaching  facilities, 
improvement  of  educational  programs, 
advanced  traineeships  for  al'ied  health 
personnel,  and  development  of  new 
training  methods. 

The  bill  would  also  separate  special 
improvement  grants  from  their  de- 
pendence on  basic  grants  and  broaden 
special  grant  authority  to  include  train- 
iii';  programs  for  allied  health  personnel 
such  as  veterans,  the  disadvantaged,  and 
persons  reentering  the  health  field.  In- 
stitutional eligibility  for  advanced  train- 
ing program.;  and  special  project  grants 
would  be  extended  to  include  all  agen- 
cies and  organizations  capable  of  ac- 
complishing the  purposes  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  strongly  favor  pas- 
sage of  this  measure. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  H.R. 
13100  would  extend  for  3  years  the  allied 
health  training  authorities  of  specified 
portions  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act. 

Moreover,  the  bill  broadens  the  quali- 
fications for  special  project  grants  and 
includes  institutional  eligibility  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  advanced  traineeship  pro- 
gram to  include  those  with  the  capability 
to  accomplish  the  training  of  allied 
health  personnel.  Now,  only  specific 
training  centers  are  eligible. 

We  all  recognize  the  need  for  health 
manpower.  I  hope,  moreover,  that  we  in 
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the  Congress  can  come  anywhere  near 
success  in  providing  the  necessary  health 
personnel  and  facilities  we  presently 
lack.  1  can  think  of  no  better  investment 
tlian  one  insuring  adequate  health  care. 
I  should  also  like  to  mention  my  sup- 
port Icr  the  amendment  tliat  was  pro- 
posed to  make  available  existing  pre- 
packaged medical,  central,  clinical  and 
surgical  hospitals  that  are  presently  held 
in  dead  storage.  In  view  of  the  increasing 
health  care  crisis  we  are  experiencing 
throughout  the  Nation,  it  would  certain- 
ly be  iielpiul  to  liave  completely  equipped 
hospital  miits  remain  inactive.  These 
units,  first  developed  as  a  civil  defense 
measure  in  the  1950's,  have  almost 
$150,000,000  invested  in  them  already. 

As  hospital  costs  escalate  and  emer- 
gency treatment  and  outpatient  clinical 
services  may  cost  a  day's  wages  for  many 
persons,  it  is  obvious  that  we  cannot  al- 
low facilities  already  existent  to  remain 
unutilized.  Moreover,  the  facilities  that 
would  be  made  available  by  this  amend- 
ment are  convertible  witliin  48  hems  into 
a  200-bed  hospital  within  any  existing 
building,  thus  providing  a  complete  com- 
mimity  health  facility  at  small  cost  in 
terms  of  time  or  money. 

Health  care  must  be  a  right,  and  not 
a  privilege. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
health  care  is  one  of  the  priorities  of  this 
Nation.  Because  of  the  present  critical 
shortage  of  physicians  and  dentists,  it  is 
of  utmost  importance  that  authorizations 
be  continued  for  the  allied  health  pro- 
fessions. 

In  1966.  when  the  Allied  Health  Pro- 
fessions Personnel  Training  Act  was 
enacted,  there  were  expectations  of  great 
advancements  in  the  areas  of  personnel 
education  and  construction  of  teaching 
facilities.  Unfortunately,  these  expecta- 
tions have  not  fully  been  realized.  Ap- 
propriations throughout  this  time  have 
been  at  levels  far  less  than  the  authoriza- 
tions. Despite  the  disappointments,  the 
years  since  1966  have  shown  the  merit 
of  the  program.  The  appropriations  that 
were  allocated  have  clearly  aided  the  de- 
velopment of  allied  health  training.  Cur- 
riculums  have  been  improved  and  the 
number  of  those  participating  in  the 
field  has  increased. 

Even  with  these  improvements,  the  re- 
quirements for  allied  health  personnel 
and  facilitie.?  have  not  even  begun  to  be 
met  and  these  requirements  are  constant- 
ly increasing.  Without  a  continuance  of 
this  program,  the  health  care  status,  in- 
adequate now  for  the  needs  of  this  coun- 
ivy.  cannot  be  maintained.  There  is  now 
a  shortage  of  grants  for  the  training  of 
nurses,  dental  schools  are  facing  critical 
financial  losses,  and  hospitals  are  ex- 
trem.ely  imderstaffed. 

We  cannot  lessen  our  efforts  to  provide 
adequate  health  care  for  the  people  of 
this  country.  To  this  time,  the  failures 
of  this  program  have  been  due  to  limited 
appropriations  and  not  to  the  concepts 
advanced  by  the  act.  Allied  health  profes- 
sions are  \ital  to  this  Nation.  We  must  be 
willing  to  make  the  commitment  that  will 
provide  a  firm  basis  for  adequate  funding. 
We  must  act  now  to  extend  the  authori- 
zations for  this  program  of  assistance  by 
adopting  H.R.  13100. 


Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  H.R.  13100,  the  Allied 
Health  Professions  Personnel  Training 
Act  of  1970.  Tliis  necessary  legislation 
proposes  to  extend  for  3  years  and  expand 
urgently  needed  allied  health  training 
authorizations  and  programs. 

Ail  of  us  are  aware  of  the  problems 
faced  by  our  Nation's  health  industry. 
In  recent  years  these  problems  have 
reached  critical  proportions.  The  most 
chronic  and  certainly  the  most  serious 
problem  concerns  the  shortage  of  highly 
qualified  and  trained  health  personnel. 
Manpower  shortages  in  the  health  pro- 
fessions exist  at  all  levels  of  health  care. 
We  need  more  doctors — 48,000  more  to 
quote  current  estimates.  We  need  den- 
tists— 18,000  now  and  according  to  recent 
projectioris — 55.000  by  1980.  Our  Nation 
faces  a  severe  shortage  of  nurses — right 
now  the  health  industry  needs  150,000 
nurses  and  anticipates  a  shortage  of  200,- 
000  by  1980. 

As  demands  for  physicians,  dentists, 
and  nurses  intensify,  so  do  demands  for 
auxiliary  health  persormel.  These  highly 
skilled  auxiliaries  are  found  in  all  sectors 
of  our  health  care  system — assisting  phy- 
sicians and  dentists,  in  hospitals,  in 
homes,  in  extended  care  facilities,  in  pub- 
lic health,  and  in  research  facilities.  In 
the  future,  we  can  expect  increasing  de- 
mands for  the  senices  of  such  individuals 
in  the  developing  areas  of  environmental 
health,  preventive  medicine,  and  in  new 
and  expanding  comprehensive  health 
care  programs. 

We  will  need  these  qualified  people  to 
counteract  physician  and  dentist  short- 
ages across  our  Nation — in  rural  com- 
munities and  in  the  inner  city. 

We  must,  therefore,  give  our  full  sup- 
port to  the  legislation  before  us  today. 
If  passed,  H.R.  13100.  as  amended  by  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  will  extend  the  program  of 
assistance  to  training  centers  for  allied 
health  professions  for  the  construction 
of  teaching  facilities.  These  centers  des- 
perately need  more  cla.ssrocms  and  clin- 
ical teacliing  space,  and  better  equipped 
laboratories  if  they  are  to  continue  to 
provide  programs  to  increasing  numbers 
of  students.  The  legislation  provides  sep- 
arate authorizations  for  basic  and  spe- 
cial improvement  grant  programs.  It  pro- 
poses to  broaden  significantly  the  pur- 
poses of  the  special  improvement  grant 
prc."ram.  This  program,  if  approved,  will 
authorize  support  for  a  wide  variety  of 
needed  projects — projects  affecting  new 
and  already  existing  training  programs; 
projects  to  improve  curriculum  and  pro- 
gram capacity;  and  projects  to  develop 
and  expand  training  programs  for  re- 
turning veterans,  the  disadvantaged,  and 
for  those  who  wish  to  re-enter  allied 
health  fields.  The  legislation  will  also 
authorize  projects  whose  purpose  will  be 
to  find  new  ways  to  recruit,  retrain,  and 
retain  badly  needed  manpower. 

The  bill,  if  passed  as  reported,  will 
permit  agencies,  institutions,  and  orga- 
nizations other  than  accredited  junior 
colleges,  colleges,  and  universities  to  re- 
ceive special  improvement  grants. 

Such  a  proposal  will  effectively  In- 
crease the  availability  of  needed  allied 
health    training    programs    and    make 


them  accessible  to  greater  numbers  of 
students. 

Mr.  Chairmatn,  at  this  moment,  man- 
power shortages  exist  in  most  allied 
health  fields — and  at  almost  all  levels. 
Individuals  both  with  and  without  col- 
lege degrees  are  needed.  The  I*ublic 
Health  Service  estimates  manpower 
shortages  in  those  allied  health  profes- 
sions which  require  at  least  a  bacca- 
laureate degree  to  be  almost  120,000.  In 
allied  health  professions  which  do  not 
require  such  a  degree,  manpower  short- 
ages are  estimated  to  be  approximately 
145.000.  These  shortages  are  not  ex- 
pected to  recede. 

We  cannot  allow  this  critical  situation 
to  continue.  I,  therefore,  support  the 
provisions  of  the  Allied  Health  Profes- 
sions Persormel  Training  Act  of  1970, 
as  amended  by  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  and 
strongly   urge    its   approval. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
the  Clerk  wUl  now  read  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  printed  In 
the  bill  as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose 
of  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

H.R. 13100 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatues  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  (a)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection 
(a)  of  section  791  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  (42  U.S.C.  295h(a)(l))  is  amended 
(1)  by  ."Striking  out  "and"  after  "June  30. 
1959;".  and  (2)  by  striking  out  the  period 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon 
and  the  following:  ";  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1971;  830.000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972;  and  $40,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  vear  ending  June  30, 
1973." 

(b)  Paragraph  (n  of  subsection  (b)  of 
such  section  is  amended  by  striking  out 
•Julv  1.  1969"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"July  1.  1972". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Effective  with  respect  to  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1,  1970.  section  792  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  295h-l(a) )  la 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"B.^SIC  IMPKOVEMENT  GRANTS 

"Sec.  792.  ia>(l>  There  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  815.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1971 .  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1972.  and  $15,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973.  for  basic 
improvement  crants  under  this  subsection." 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  Is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  subsection  head- 
ing. 

(B)  by  striking  out  "(b)(1)"  and  insert" 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  "(2)", 

(C)  by  striking  out  "paragraph  (2)"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "paragraph  (3)". 

(D)  by  striking  out  "June  30.  1973".  and 

(E)  by  striking  out  "(2)"  in  paragraph 
(2)   and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(3)". 

(3)  Subsection  (c)  is  repealed  and  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections  are  inserted  Imme- 
diately before  subsection  (d)  : 

"SPECIAL     IMPROVEMENT     GRANTS 

"(b>  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1971.  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1972,  and  $30,000,000  for  th« 
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fcca:  veir  endinc;  June  30.  19V3.  for  special 
Impr.'-icmem  grants  to  ifsUt  training  cen- 
ters for  allied  health  professions  in  projects 
for  the  orovision.  malnu-nancc.  or  improve- 
ment of"  the  specialised  iunciion  which  the 
center  serves. 

••SPEX-tAL  PROJECTS  FOR  EXPERIMENTATION. 
DEMONSTRATION.  AND  INSTITVTIONAL  IM- 
PKOVEMINr 

••ic)  iD  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
prl  ited  «10  000,000  for  tlie  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1971,  §20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1972,  and  s30.000,000  for  the 
ftsc  il  'year  ending  June  30,  1973,  for  grants 
and  contracts  for  spec-:al  projects  under  this 
subsection. 

■,2)  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  from 
sums  available  theiefor  from  appropriations 
made  under  this  subsection  and  subsection 
(bi,  to  tn.ike  grants  to  public  or  nonprofit 
pn\ate  a,;encies.  organizations,  .ind  ini-tltu- 
tii-.iis,  .nad  to  enter  into  contracts  with  Indi- 
viduals, acenc-.es,  org;inizations.  and  institu- 
tions, for  "special  projects  related  to  training 
or  retr:;inu'.;  of  allied  he;Uih  personnel,  in- 
cluding— 

•■|Ai  pl..:-.niEg.  estiibUshing,  or  developing 
new  prograins,  or  modifying  or  expanding  ex- 
Istin-T  prcJiranis,  including  interdi?cip'tn,iry 
training  progr.ims: 

•■(Bi  developing  or  establishing  special 
pri^gr.'.nis,  cr  adapting  existing  programs,  to 
reach  special  groups  such  as  reiurning  vet- 
erans •.vith  experience  in  a  he.Jth  field,  the 
ec^>r.omic..;iv  or  cuUiirally  deprived,  or  per- 
sons reentering  any  of  the  allied  health 
fields. 

•■iC)  deveUping,  demon»tr..ung,  or  evalu- 
ating new  or  Improved  teaching  methods  or 
carriculim:s. 

•  I D I  developing,  demonstrating,  or  esuib- 
lishing  interrelationships  among  institu- 
tions which  will  facilitate  the  training,  re- 
tr.iinmg.  or  utilization  of  allied  health  man- 
power; 

••(El  developing,  demons-rating,  or  evalu- 
ating new  tvpos  of  health  m..nix)wer; 

••iF»  aeveloping.  demonstrating,  cr  evalu- 
av.ne  techniques  for  approorlHte  recognition 
anciudins  equivu'.cncy  and  proficiency  test- 
in-T  mechanisms)  of  previou^ly  acquired 
tia.ning  or  expeiience:  and 

•iGi  developing,  demonstrating,  or  eval- 
uating liev  or  improied  means  of  recruit- 
ment ."retraining,  or  retention  of  allied  health 
ni^inpcver." 

lb)  Eifective  with  respect  to  grants  from 
apuropnations  for  the  fiscal  yesr  be!;inninc 
Ju'.y  1.  1970.  subsection  idi  of  section  792 
is  amended — 

lAi  by  striking  out  'basic  or  speci'xl  im- 
provement" In  paragraph  1 1 1 : 

iB<  bv  inserting  'in  the  case  of  a  bapic  or 
special  improvement  erant.'^  immed!ate!y  af- 
ter ■■  I  A 1  '■  in  paragraph  ( 2 1  i  A  i :  and 

iCi  by  s'nking  out  •'for  grants  under  sub- 
section ici  ■  in  paragraph  i3)  and  inserTing 
in  lieu  thereof  for  special  improvement 
grants  under  subsection  (bi  and  .er  sp?cia; 
project  grants  under  subsection  ic)". 

(C»  Eflcctive  with  respect  to  grants  from 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
Ju!v  1.  \970.  section  7P5'3)  of  such  Act  (42 
use.  295h-4)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"as  applied  to  any  training  center  for  allied 
health  pr;-fes;ions "  and  inserting;  in  lieu 
thereof  '■.  as  applied  to  any  training  center 
for  allied  health  professions  or  to  any  private 
acjencv  orcanlz.^tir.n.  or  institution  applying 
f<Dr  a  grant  under  section  792 ic)  or  793". 

id' 'II  EfTective  with  respect  to  the  fiscal 
ve;.r  beninnlng  Julv  1.  1970.  sections  704  and 
798  of  such  Act  (42  use  295h-3.  295h-7) 
are  repealed. 

i2i  ElTective  with  respect  to  the  fiscal  year 
beglnnine  July  1,  1970,  section  797  of  such 
Act  (42  use  295h-6)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  •^gs.  or  794"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'or  793", 

Sec.  3.   la)   Subsection  fa)   of  section  793 


of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C, 
2J5h  2ia))  is  amended  il)  by  striking  out 
•and"  after  "June  30,  19ii9r',  and  *2)  by  In- 
sertina  after  June  30.  1070; "  the  follow- 
ing: -$8,000  000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  l'-71;  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1972;  and  $12,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  vear  ending  June  30,  1973;", 

(b)  Etrective  with  respect  to  grants  from 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  bejiinning 
Julv  1.  uno— 

(il  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  •training  centers 
for  allied  health  professions"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  -agencies,  organizations,  and 
liistmitlons", 

,2 1  Subsection  (C)  of  such  section  is 
amer.ded  tv  striking  out  ••centers"  and  in- 
serting m  iieu  thereof  -public  cr  nonprofit 
private  agencies,  organizations,  and  institu- 
tions". 

Mr.  .TARMAN  (during  the  reading^ 
Ml-.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
tliat  the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Rkcord,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Is  tliere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  f jom  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT  OFFCnED   DY    MR.  OTTINCER 

Mr.  OTTINGER,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ottincer:  On 
page  7,  line  7,  strike  out  the  quotation  mark 
and  after  line  7  Insert  the  following: 

"(3)  For  the  purpose  of — 

"(A)  developing  new  community  health 
lacilitles  for  the  training  of  allied  health 
nianpu-Aer  in  p.^tient  care; 

•■(B)  demonstrating  new  methods  of  de- 
veloping, training,  and  utilizing  allied  health 
manpower  for  commun.ty  health  facilities 
from  within  the  community  served: 

••(Ci  developing,  demonstrating,  or  evalu- 
ating new  or  improved  methods  of  training 
and  utilization  of  allied  health  manpower  in 
community  he.ilth  facilities:   and 

'■(Di  developing,  demonstrating,  or  estab- 
lishing new  types  of  relationships  among 
community  health  institutions  which  will 
f.icilitate  train'.ng  or  utilization  of  allied 
he.ilth  manpower  in  community  health  fa- 
cilii.es: 

the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  av.iilable 
to  public  and  nonprc^t  private  agencies, 
organizations,  and  institutions  medical,  den- 
tal, surgic.U,  and  related  equipmen-,  sup- 
plies, facilities,  and  ou  er  material  under  his 
juriidictlcn  in  the  Division  of  Fmergency 
Health  Services  of  the  Federal  Health  Pro- 
gram Service  of  the  Health  Services  and 
Mental  Health  Administration." 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  yertlcm.^n  from 
Ne'vv  York  is  lerogni^ed  in  support  of  his 
amcndnieui. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr,  Cii^iirman,  this 
is  the  amendment  that  I  explained  dui- 
in-,  general  debate.  It  would  permit  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  utilize  th;  more  than  2,500 
complete  prepackaged  hospital  units  thai 
are  now  held  in  dead  storage  through- 
out the  Nation  und'3r  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Emergency  H-;aUh  Services  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Health.  Education. 
and  Welfare.  It  is  hard  to  understand 
why  these  potentiaHy  valuable  units  have 
been  allowed  to  sit  in  storage  these  past 
8  vears — especially  in  view  of  the  urgent 
need  for  health  facilities,  I  think  the  only 
reason  that  they  have  not  been  utUized 
in  the  past  is  bureaucratic  oversight — 


the  left  hand  not  knowing  what  the  right 
hand  was  doing. 

In  terms  of  actually  meeting  emer- 
gencies for  which  these  hospital  unit.s 
were  designed,  they  would  be  much  more 
readily  available  if  they  -vere  put  to  iiJO 
in  loc.ii  commaniti-?s  ratiii^r  than  stored. 
as  thev  piesently  are,  in  basements  and 
warehouses.  In  the  e\ent  cf  a  nuclear  at- 
tack in  a  particular  community,  they 
would  be  no  more  vulnerable  out  in  tiie 
community  than  in  the  storage  places 
where  they  presently  exist. 

The  uni;;-  are  nov;  stoied  ;n  ordinary 
buildiuii.s  m  the  middle  of  cit!e,->.  There  is 
one  in  New  York  in  the  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Building  and  they  are  in 
school  ba--enieiits  in  Syracu.^c  and  Al- 
banv.  There  are  some  63  around  the 
State  of  New  York,  I  do  think  some  of 
the  unit.^  ought  to  be  kept  so  that  they 
can  be  readily  transportable  to  areas  of 
disaster,  but  to  store  '2,500  seems  very 
wasteful,  particularly  in  ligh'  of  the  need 
for  the.se  kinds  of  fari'.tties  within  our 
conmiunities. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  mv  original  state- 
ment, I  think  these  units  would  enable 
Hi  to  u;-e  medical  manpower  available 
which  is  not  ad.qunteiy  taken  advantage 
of  today,  because  of  the  lack  of  con- 
venient facilities. 

I  can  see  no  reason  not  to  use  these 
facilities.  We  have  reviewed  the  program 
informally  wiUi  the  HEW  officials,  and 
we  have  found  no  substantive  objection 
to  it.  Actually  there  is  no  reason  why 
they  could  not  be  put  to  work  right  now. 
The  President  could  do  it  by  Executive 
order.  Unfortunately  no  such  order  has 
been  forthcoming  despite  the  fact  that 
we  have  communicated  with  the  Presi- 
dent asking  him  to  act. 

The  Secretary  under  this  legislation 
would  not  be  required  to  use  these  units. 
He  would  be  able  to  maintain  as  many 
as  he  felt  were  really  needed  in  their 
present  form  for  defense  purposes,  but 
the  amendment  would  authorize  him  to 
put  these  facilities  to  work  where  they 
could  be  put  into  effective  use. 

So  I  urgently  hope  that  Members  on 
both  Sides  of  the  aisle  and  the  chief  mem- 
bers of  my  committee  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  will  accept  this  amendment. 

I  think  it  will  be  very  helpful  and 
one  of  the  most  useful  things  we  could 
do  to  help  establish  community  medical 
facilities  so  much  needed  all  over  our 
country. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  serve  on  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Health  and  Welfare.  The  au- 
thor of  the  amendmicnt  is  a  member  of 
our  full  committee,  and  I  have  never  seen 
this  amendm.ent,  nor  has  our  committee. 
It  .■:eems  to  me  we  ought  to  have  some 
word  from  HEW  if  they  feel  this  is  a 
workable  provision. 

May  I  also  say  obviou'=ly  from  the 
explanation  of  the  author,  the  units  he 
refers  to  are  set  up  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  disasters.  If  they  are  going  to 
be  deployed  now  and  scattered  around 
the  country,  then  what  will  we  have  for 
di-saster  if  we  have  a  disaster? 

Without  question,  it  is  an  attractive 
sounding  packace.  and  I  would  hatf  to 
see  it  knocked  out  just  with  the  idea  that 


it  has  not  been  before  the  Cv.mmittce,  but 
I  would  hope  the  author  wou^d  give  our 
committee  a  cliance  to  look  it  over  and 
review  it  and  discuss  it  with  HEW  to  be 
sure  of  our  ground  before  we  move, 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  even  question  thi?  ger- 
maneness of  the  amendment  because  we 
arc  trvin'-r  to  amend  an  act  other  than 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  I  also 
wonder  how  much  is  one  of  the  units 
worth.  There  are  a  few  other  questions 
which,  it  seems  to  me,  we  shculd  Icok 
into  before  v.e  proceed  with  this  amend- 
•ncnt. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  eentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr,  OTTINGER,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
apologize  for  not  having  submitted  this 
before  the  subcommittee  and  the  full 
committee.  The  existence  of  the  pre- 
pacl-.agcd  hospitals  came  to  my  attomion 
too  late  to  make  such  a  pjoposal  in  com- 
mittee. 

As  I  see  it.  there  is  no  real  reasr.n  why 
the'^e  th'n--s  could  not  be  used.  This  leg- 
islation would  not  impair  our  emcigency 
supoly.  it  would  only  permit  the  Secre- 
tarv  to  use  those  units  he  deems  neces- 
sarv.  After  all.  there  are  2.500  in  dead 
stoiaue  right  now.  We  could  always  keep 
enough  in  storage  to  make  .sure  the 
emergcn:;y  needs  arc  adequately  met. 

In  terms  of  the  emergency  needs,  it 
seems  to  mc  thes"  things  are  a  s:reat  deal 
better  off  being  in  the  communities  and 
already  being  used,  with  personnel 
trained  to  use  them,  than  as  they  are, 
sittin'z  in  warehouse-). 

Mi-  NELSEN,  But  so  many  times  we 
have  found  that  what  is  declared  to  be 
Government  surplus  is  disposed  of  and 
then  ncedrd.  I  have  in  mind  the  gran- 
aries which  were  sold  in  1943.  and  pretty 
soon  thereafter  the  Government  was 
building  them  back  again. 

It  seems  to  m.e  if  there  is  a  purpose 
iov  these  vnits  stored  as  they  are.  and 
there  must  be  a  purpose,  wc  do  not  know 
much  about  it.  and  I  would  think  we 
ou:;lii  to  knov,-  what  v.-e  are  doing  before 
we  proceed  v.ith  this  amendm.ent. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yieid  further,  I  should  like  to  point  out 
there  is  no  requirement  that  they  be  used. 
The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to 
use  them. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yieW 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Flo:  ida. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  want  to  say 
I  believe  the  gentleman's  idea  has  a  very 
good  basis  in  fact,  and  we  should  check 
into  it.  Possibly  they  could  be  very  help- 
ful i:i  many  areas. 

I  do  believe  the  subcommittee  would 
•>vant.  to  check  into  it  and  check  the  facts 
a  little  on  it.  The  fact  that  the  gentle- 
man has  presented  the  idea  will  be  very 
helpful  in  having  the  committee  go  into 
this,  to  see  if  something  can  be  worked 
out, 

Mr,  OTTINGER,  If  the  committee 
feels  it  cannot  support  us  at  this  time, 
we  would  certainly  appreciate  consid- 
eration in  connection  with  future  legis- 
lation, 

Mr,  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Perhaps  on 


one  of  the  other  bills  that  will  be  com- 
ing up  we  will  have  the  necessaiT  facts 
to  consider  it  at  that  time, 

Llr,  OTTINGER,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Cliairmnn,  I  had 
hoped  the  author  would  withdraw  the 
amendment  and  not  leave  the  history  of 
defeat  of  an  amendment,  because  I  do 
believe  we  could  look  into  this,  with  the 
po.ssibiliiy  of  making  some  use  of  this 
equipment,  I  aLso  say  thank  ycu  for 
bringing  it  to  our  attention.  I  hope  the 
committee  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
lock  it  over. 

Mr.  LUJAN,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  rise  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  for  his 
amendment.  I  know  that  in  New  Mexico 
there  are  22  of  these  units.  There  are 
areas  where  there  is  no  hospital  or  even 
any  kind  cf  a  facility  for  medical  care 
within  150  miles.  It  certainly  would  be 
veo-  nice  ii  HEW  could  use  these  and  be 
able  to  give  cur  peopie  in  New  Mexico 
the  medical  care  they  need. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  very  much, 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

^Tr,  Chairman.  I  certainly  had  not  in- 
tended to  i-ise  twice  on  this  bill,  which 
I  favor,  but  this  amendment,  as  stated 
by  the  members  of  the  committee,  is  very 
interesting.  However,  it  is  late  in  its  horn- 
ing, becau-^e  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  in  all  the  civil  defen.se  storage  which 
has  been  dispersed  to  the  various  States 
there  has  been  a  rot-ational  principle  of 
the  expendable  items  placed  in  effect, 
with  all  existing  and  modern  civilian 
hospitals  that  wish  to  cooperate 

Specifically  by  that  I  mean  the  civil 
defense  hospital  storage,  much  of  which 
is  undergroimd,  much  of  which  is  stored 
in  the  overhead  hardened  limestone  ex- 
cavations and  caves  with  at  least  80- 
foot  of  overburden,  in  southv,  est  Missouri. 
where  all  of  them  used  to  be  stored  be- 
fore they  were  dispersed  to  the  packag- 
ing and  assembling  station  in  Kentucky 
and  other  areas  anent  manmade  or  na- 
tional disasters.  It  was  learned  years  ago 
(shortly  after  World  War  II  > ,  when  they 
were  all  stored  at  O'Reiley  General  Hos- 
pital warehouse-,  which  is  no  longer  in 
being,  and  before  they  were  moved  to 
the  underground  and  protected  or  over- 
burdened areas,  that  they  would  be  dis- 
persed to  the  use  of  the  various  States 
where  there  was  personnel  available  to 
use  them  and.  secondly,  that  all  expenda- 
ble items,  such  as  glucose,  saline  solution, 
ether,  and  drugs,  which  might  deterio- 
rate cr  become  old  and  unusable  with  age, 
would  be  used  by  the  modern  existing 
civil  hospitals  on  a  rotational  basis,  and 
with  replacement  by  the  latter. 

This  is  an  ongoing  concern.  I  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico  that 
former  Assistant  Surgeon  General  of 
the  Army  and  Air  Force,  Dr.  Al  Schwicht- 
enberg,  M.D.,  who  is  now  the  head  of  the 
biological  research  laboratory  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  Mexico,  has  been  an  out- 
standing leader  in  the  utilization  of  these 
civil  defense  projects.  I  know  he  has  con- 
sulted with  the  Federal  (USPHS)  au- 
thorities on  this,  and  personnel  required. 


Furthermore,  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  is  in  charge  of  this  civil  defense 
reserve  capability,  as  stated  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Minnesota. 
They  do  an  excellent  job  under  diminish- 
ing circumstances. 

It  is  because  of  their  desire  to  utilize 
these  m  just  exfctly  the  way  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  suggests,  that  we 
have  from  iim.e  to  time  er.dcreed  the  fact 
that  there  sliould  be  a  reeerve  personnel 
corps  for  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 
with  active  duty  credits  for  inspection 
and  determinatiO!!  &4^jjkf  or  employing  the 
utilization  cf  the.^e/rfvil  defense  units  in 
civilian  hosptuifr  They  are  just  not 
available.  The  e^g  has  to  come  before 
the  chicken,  if  we  are  going  to  have  per- 
sonnel staffing  and  adequate  utilization 
oi  these  facilities.  I  think  witliin  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service  commissioned 
Lorps,  which  lias  been  m.-'.rked  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  in  the  la:-t  two  or  three  admin- 
istrations for  demise  rather  than  expan- 
sion, and  in  view  of  the  cost  reductions 
and  the  cutbacks,  ve  must  recognize  the 
Ijrofessional  capability  of  these  corps 
and  bring  them  on  and  utilize  their  capa- 
bility, including  the  reserve  capacity,  if 
we  are  going  properly  to  utilize  this  tech- 
nical and  expensive  equipment.  It  is  true 
that  there  a:e  X-rays  there  that  can  lie 
immobile,  which  are  being  used  now  in 
civihan  hospitals.  I  am  amazed  if  on  sim- 
ple request  of  Dr.  Huntley  and  other  au- 
thorities and  ofBeeis  of  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service,  and  certainly  of  the  Sur- 
geon General  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service,  if  any  number  of  these  units  in 
the  civil  defense  reserve  cannot  be  im- 
mediaiely  employed.  They  are  packaged 
and  capable  of  being  immediately  re- 
packa.-:ed.  One  200-bed  unit  is  capable 
of  Dcin:_  as.-jembled  at  one  time  and  dis- 
patched anywiiere  in  the  United  States 
of  America  within  2  iiours. 

They  have  been  used  all  over  'the  United 
States  and  in  barebones  bases  and 
placcG  around  the  world,  Biafra  is  an 
excellent  example  where  tiie  plasiic 
plumbing  eibove  was  a  sa\-ior. 

So.  I  strongly  concur  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  gentleman  from  Minn- 
esota that  w-ork  can  be  done  within  the 
existing  framework  for  the  purpose  of 
this  amendment,  and  I  would  recom- 
mend, rather  than  have  the  odium  of 
a  defeated  amendment,  that  perhaps  the 
gentleman  vsould  prefer  asking  unani- 
mous consent  to  withdraw  his  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  'Mr,  Ottinger>. 

Tlie  amendment  was  rejected. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  fur- 
ther amendments  to  be  proposed?  If  not. 
the  question  is  on  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

Tlie  committee  substitute  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr,  Gr.ay,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
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H.R.  13100  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Services  Act  to  extend  for  3  years  the 
programs  of  a^ssistance  for  training  in 
lhe  allied  health  professions,  and  for 
other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Reso- 
lution 1130.  he  reported  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  an  amendment  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

'The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,   the 
previous  queslicn  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

lhe  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  tlie 

bill. 

Tlie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vcte  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
mianimous-consent  agreement  entered 
into  yesterday,  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  is  postponed  until  not  earlier 
than  4  o'clock  this  afternoon.  Does  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  withdraw  his 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  do,  Mr.  Speaker. 


DEVELOPMENT.\L  DISABILITIES 

SERVICES   AND   FACILITIES   CON- 
STRUCTION ACT  OF   1970 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  cf  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  cf  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  I  H.R.  14237'  to  amend  the 
Mental  Retardation  Facilities  and  Com- 
munity Menial  Health  Centers  Con- 
struction Act  of  1963  to  assist  the  States 
in  developing  a  plan  for  the  provision  of 
comprehensive  services  to  persons  af- 
fected by  mental  retardation  and  other 
developmental  disabilities  originating  in 
childliood,  to  assist  the  States  in  the  pro- 
vision of  such  services  in  accordance 
With  such  plan,  to  assist  in  the  constioic- 
tion  of  facilities  to  provide  the  services 
needed  to  carry  out  such  plan,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gent'. '.'man  from 
Oklahoma. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  tiie  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  K.R.  14237,  with 
Mr.  Wacconner  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jar- 
man)  will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes, 
and  the  gentleman  from  niinois  (Mr. 
Sprikger>  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jarman)  . 


Mr.  JARNL-^N.  Mr.  Chaunian,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
14237,  Uie  Developmental  Disabilities 
Services  and  Facilities  Construction  Act. 
As  chairman  cf  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Health  and  Welfare  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, I  have  followed  with  interest  the 
progress  made  under  the  Mental  Retar- 
dation Facilities  Consti-uction  Act  which 
this  legislation  expands  and  extends. 

Tlie  Mental  Retardation  Facilities 
Construction  Act  was  initiated  in  1963. 
with  the  objectives  of  first  stimulating 
the  development  of  a  network  of  facili- 
ties for  the  delivery  of  services  to  the 
mentally  retarded;  second,  developing 
needed  manpower;  and  third,  encourag- 
ing research  into  the  problems  of  mental 
retardation. 

Under  the  community  mental  retarda- 
tion faciUties  program  of  the  act. 
modern  and  eilicient  facilities  are  being 
constructed  to  provide  services  to  people 
who  have  not  been  served  previously  and 
to  improve  services  for  others.  Under  tins 
program  310  projects  have  already  been 
approved  and,  by  the  end  of  the  month, 
another  75  will  have  been  funded. 

Under  the  program  of  initial  stafTing 
prants  for  community  mental  retarda- 
tion facihties  wh  ch  was  added  to  the  act 
by  the  mental  retardation  amendments 
of  1967,  qrants  are  available  to  assist  in 
the  initial  staffing  of  both  new  facilities 
and  new  services  in  existing  facilities.  To 
date.  388  projects  have  been  funded,  pro- 
viding support  for  staff  to  serve  over 
110.000  retarded  persons.  It  is  expected 
that  by  tlie  end  of  June,  476  projects  will 
have  been  funded,  providing  staff  to 
serve  more  than  136.000  retarded  indi- 
viduals in  their  home  communities. 

Alsu  financed  under  thi.';  act  is  the 
university-affiliated  facihties  program 
•  part  Bi,  which  provides  grants  to  as- 
sist in  the  construction  of  facilities  to 
offer  interdisciplinary  training  ba.sed  on 
exemplary  models  of  comprehensive 
services  to  the  mentiilly  retarded.  These 
facilities  are  a  major  resource  for  train- 
ins;  profeisional  and  technical  iiersonnel 
needed  to  work  with  the  mentally  re- 
tarded, such  as  physi'^ians,  social  work- 
ers, nursis,  psychologiiits,  special  edu- 
cators, therapists,  and  rehabilitation 
specialists. 

Through  1969,  18  grants  for  univer- 
sity-affiliated facilities  had  been  ap- 
proved and  funded,  seven  have  been 
completed  and  eight  more  should  be 
completed  within  the  next  12  to  18 
months.  The  facilities  are  coordinating 
their  activities  with  other  community 
programs,  and  with  State  residential 
programs  for  the  retarded.  As  a  broad 
resource  for  specialized  training,  con- 
tinuing education,  and  the  provision  of 
exemplary  service  in  complex  cases, 
they  fill  a  role  in  the  systems  of  mental 
retardation  services  similar  to  that  filled 
bv  teaching  hospitals  in  the  health  field 
or  research  and  training  centers  in  the 
field  of  vocational  rehabilitation. 

The  effect  of  the  university-affiliated 
facilities  interdisciplinary  training  pro- 
gram on  manpower  problems,  together 
with  the  provL-^ion  of  improved  services 
through  Federal  participation  in  the  con- 


struction of  modern  facilities  and  the 
employment  of  trained  manpower  have 
lesultcd  in  a  reduction  in  dependency 
of  persons  traditionally  considered  to 
be  in  need  of  total  care.  Increased  num- 
bers of  severely  retarded  peisons  have 
been  aided  to  achieve  levels  of  function- 
ing that  have  permitted  them  to  par- 
ticipate in  educational,  vocational  re- 
habilitation and  employment  opportu- 
nities through  these  programs. 

In  my  home  State  of  Oklahoma  several 
programs  funded  through  the  expiring 
legislation  have  made  a  large  impact  on 
the  development  of  modern  services  to 
aid  the  retarded.  For  example  six  facili- 
ties serving  the  day  and  residential  needs 
of  488  additional  retarded  persons  in 
both  lu-ban  and  rural  areas  of  Okla- 
homa have  been  constructed.  Several  fa- 
cilities have  also  hired  critically  needed 
staff  through  initial  stalfinj  giants.  In 
n;y  own  disti'ict,  the  Cassady  School  in 
Oklalioma  City  has  been  able  to  add 
di.ignostic  and  treatment  sei vices  in 
speech  and  hearing  problems  to  its  edu- 
cation and  training  program  which  al- 
ready had  a  leading  reputation  in  our 
State.  There  is  no  tuition  charge  at  Cas- 
sady and  many  of  the  children  come 
from  economically,  culturally  and  so- 
cially deprived  circumstances. 

A  complementaiy  piece  of  legislation 
was  Public  Law  38-156  which  provided 
assistance  to  the  States  in  planning  for 
and  taking  other  steps  leading  to  com- 
prehensive State  and  comniianity  action 
to  combat  mental  retardation.  Under 
this  legislation  every  State  p;'iticipated 
in  a  cross-disciplinary,  interagency  ef- 
fort that  focused  broad  attention  on  the 
full  range  of  needs  of  the  mentally  re- 
tarded, including  the  areas  of  health, 
education,  welfare,  rehabilitation,  em- 
ployment, and  recreation. 

State  legislatures  responded  positively 
to  these  efforts  to  plan  and  develop  serv- 
ices in  an  orderly  and  balanced  fash- 
ion. Of  39  State  reports  analyzed,  34 
contained  recommendations  for  legisla- 
tive action.  Based  on  these  recommen- 
dations, 258  bills  were  introduced  in  the 
State  legislatures  and  169,  or  two-thirds, 
had  passed.  Thus,  State  legislation  has 
fostered  major  improvements  in  State 
and  commiunity  efforts  to  provide  effec- 
tive and  efficient  services  t3  the  retarded. 
Although  the  expiring  legislation  had 
a  major  impact  on  the  lives  of  the  re- 
tarded and  their  facilities,  there  are  still 
many  immet  needs.  For  instance,  the 
President's  Committee  on  Mental  Retar- 
dation has  pointed  to  several  areas  in 
which  action  should  be  taken  now.  These 
include: 

Increasing  the  availability  of  mental 
retardation  services,  particularly  in  the 
urban  and  rural  low  income,  disadvan- 
taged neighborhoods  in  which  some 
three-fourths  of  the  Nation's  mental  re- 
tardation is  found; 

Development  of  better  manpower  re- 
cruitment and  training  programs  for 
work  with  the  retarded; 

Better,  more  imaginative  use  of  exist- 
ing resources,  as  well  as  broader  real- 
ization and  use  of  the  resoiu-ces  that  the 
retarded  themselves  represent: 
Development  of  more  pubUc-private 
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partnerships  in  mental  retardation  pro- 
grams, services,  and  research. 

The  Developmental  Disabilities  Serv- 
ices and  Facilities  Construction  Act  be- 
ing comidered  today  will  help  provide 
the  'Structure  necessary  for  additional 
action  to  oe  taken  in  these  important 

areas.  .  ,  , 

The  expansion  of  the  present  formula 
gi-ant  program  for  construction  of  com- 
munUv  mental  retardation  facilities  into 
a  formula  grant  program  covering  con- 
struction, services,  and  planning  would 
permit   States   to   continue   to   develop 
services  in  an  orderly  and  balanced  fash- 
ion as  local  need  and  statewide  priori- 
ties dictate.  Additionally,  the  bill  pro- 
vide<;  for  an  increased  Federal  share  of 
the  costs  of  projects  in  poverty  areas. 
This  provision  will  have  considerable  im- 
pact in  the  reduction  of  dependency  of 
the  large  number  of  citizens  handicapped 
nat  only  bv   Physical   and  mental   dis- 
abilitv    but  by  their  environmental  cir- 
cumstances. As  State  capacity  increases 
the  scope  could  be  broadened  to  include 
not  onlv  the  mentally  retarded,  but  also 
persons    suffering    from    certain    other 
closely  related  developmental  disabilities, 
such  as  cerebral  palsy,  epilepsy,  and  re- 
lated neurological  handicaps  for  whom 
similar  service  needs  exist.  It  is  antici- 
pated, however,  that  at  least  in  the  be- 
ginnns.  the  State  plan  will  be  an  up- 
dated version  of  the  present  mental  re- 
tardation plan. 

Services  provided  under  the  broadened 
legislation  could  include  diagnosis,  eval- 
uation,  treatment,   personal   care,    day 
care  domiciliary  care,  special  living  ar- 
rangements,  training,   education,   shel- 
tered emplovment,  recreation,  counsel- 
ing of  the  individual  with  such  disabUity 
and  of  his  family,  protective  and  other 
social  and  sociolegal  services,  informa- 
tion and  referral  services,  follow-along 
services,  and  transportation  services  nec- 
essarv  to  assure  delivery  of  services  to 
persons  with  developmental  disabilities. 
This  legislation  would  help  meet  the 
needs  of  the  retarded  and  other  dis- 
abled in  many  areas.  The  key  impact  of 
the  broadened  service  spectrum  and  the 
inclusion  of  other  groups  of  handicaps 
with  similar  service  needs  would  be  the 
development  of  more  effective  and  effi- 
cient patterns  of  services  for  the  devel- 
opmentally  disabled  and  their  families 
in  or  near  their  own  communities. 

In  addition,  part  B  of  the  act  which 
now  authorizes  project  grants  for  the 
construction  of  muversity-afliliated  fa- 
cilities for  the  mentally  retarded  would 
be  extended  for  3  years,  and  a  provision 
would  be  added  authorizing  the  expendi- 
ture of  funds  for  operational  support. 
This  is  essential  to  assure  manpower 
with  the  adequate  interdisciplinary 
training  necessary  to  provide  for  effec- 
tive implementation  of  this  broad  spec- 
trum of  services  to  developmentally  dis- 
abled persons. 

In  siunmary,  the  bill  before  us  today 
would  make  it  possible  to  continue  and 
expand  the  development  of  specialized 
services  for  the  retarded  and  other  de- 
velopmentally disabled  persons.  It  pro- 
motes the  development  of  such  services 
in  a  planned  and  coordinated  manner 
and  gives  each  State  the  opportunity  to 


use  Federal  funds  in  the  most  effective 
and  efficient  manner  to  the  benefit  of 
their  retarded  citizens.  I,  therefore,  urge 
the  passage  of  H.R.  14237. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  for  his  hard 
work  and  leadership  in  directing  the  des- 
tinies of  this  bill.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man would  agree  with  me  and  other  good 
Americans  that  in  this  field  our  most 
serious  attention  is  something  that 
should  be  forthcoming,  and  it  has  been 
the  objective  of  this  committee  to  try  to 
meet  this  great  need  in  our  coimtry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  constime. 

*Mr.  Chairman,  the  mental  retardation 
facilities  program  which  was  started  in 
1963  and  herein  is  renewed  for  an  addi- 
tional 3  years  has  never,  up  to  this  point, 
been  able  to  reach  its  potential.  There  is 
convincing  evidence  that  such  a  program 
if  carried  out  to  the  fullest  would  make 
it  possible  to  give  the  greatest  possible 
assistance  to  the  mentally  retarded  mem- 
bers of  our  population  and  to  help  them 
become  self-sustaining  citizens. 

The  program  was  a  companion  to  the 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Act, 
and  it  was  aimed  at  creating  facUities 
at  the  local  level  to  train  and  treat  the 
mentally  retarded.  The  community  men- 
tal health  centers  program,  unlike  the 
mental  retardation  program,  has  pro- 
ceeded with  some  vigor  and  has  proved 
to  be  most  beneficial  in  reducing  the 
amount  of  care  necessary  for  these  af- 
flicted with  mental  diseases.  The  details 
of  each  pror^ram  have  been  very  much 
the  same  at  least  from  the  legislative 
point  of  view.  Each  has  provided  money 
for  construction  of  facilities  and  for  as- 
sistance in  the  initi?.!  staffing. 

This  staffing  support  was  first  planned 
to  run  for  a  period  of  4  years  and  3 
mouths.  The  bill  before  us  today  would 
extend  that  in  much  the  same  way  it  has 
now  been  extended  in  the  mental  health 
program  to  provide  8  years'  assistance 
and  to  vary  the  level  of  that  support  de- 
pending upon  the  area  in  which  the  fa- 
ciUty  is  located.  FacUities  in  urban  or 
i-ural  poverty  areas  could  qualify  for  90 
percent  assistance  for  the  first  2  years, 
after  w^hich  the  support  would  gradually 
diminish  to  70  percent.  In  other  areas 
this  staffing  assistance  would  begin  at  75 
percent  and  gradually  diminish  to  30  per- 
cent   Over  the  years  the  items  eligible 
for  such  assistance  have  been  expanded 
to  some  extent  so  that  some  costs  other 
than  salaries  of  purely  professional  per- 
sonnel are  eligible. 

To  finance  grants  for  planning  pur- 
poses, for  construction,  and  for  services, 
the  bill  authorizes  the  sum  of  S60  miUion 
for  the  fiscal  vear  of  1971  and  $85  million 
and  $105  million  for  the  next  2  fiscal 
years  respectively. 

Experience  has  indicated  that  there 
are  disabilities  which  are  not  technically 


to  be  classified  as  mental  retardation 
which  still  resemble  that  condition  to  the 
extent  that  the  same  care  and  treatment 
are  appropriate.  This  bill  expands  the 
definition  to  include  such  cases.  The 
language  of  the  bill  is  as  follows: 

(1)  The  term  '•developmental  disability" 
means  a  disability  attributable  to  mental  re- 
tardation, cerebral  palsy,  epilepsy,  or  an- 
other neurological  condition  of  an  Individual 
found  by  the  Secretary  to  be  closely  related 
to  mental  retardation  or  to  require  treatment 
similar  to  that  required  for  mentally  retarded 
individuals,  which  disability  originates  before 
such  Individual  attains  age  eighteen,  which 
has  continued  or  can  be  expected  to  con- 
tinue indefinitely,  and  which  constitutes  a 
substantial  handicap  to  such  individual. 

There  is  provision  in  the  bill  for  grants 
to  construct  university-affiliated  facili- 
ties in  the  sum  of  ?20  million  per  year  for 
3  vears.  This  provision  has  been  in  the 
law  light  along,  and  at  the  present  time 
some  18  projects  have  been  funded. 
There  are  many  more  av,aiting  funds, 
and  while  the  1971  budget  does  not  con- 
tain provision  for  construction  funds  in 
this  category  it  is  felt  that  authoriza- 
tions should  be  available  should  such 
funding  become  feasible.  It  w  ould  appear 
when  that  time  comes  there  are  at  least 
20  additional  imiversities  having  an  in- 
terest in  participating  in  tliis  portion  of 
the  program. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  relating  to 
university  facihties  include  a  new  type 
of  grant  for  training  and  demonstra- 
tions. It  was  the  feeling  of  the  commit- 
tee that  once  established,  the  needs  of 
university  facilities  will  vary  according 
to  the  kind  of  activity  which  is  found  to 
be  appropriate  therein.  By  their  very 
nature  university  facilities  will  conduct 
training  and  will  experiment  and  demon- 
strate methods  of  care.  As  in  other  pro- 
grams, particularly  other  imiversity  pro- 
grams, these  activities  are  funded  sep- 
arately, and  therefore  this  bill  adds  such 
grants  in  addition  to  those  for  construc- 
tion. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  more 
Stale  and  local  funds  will  become  avail- 
able for  construction  of  local  units.  It  is 
laoped  that  Federal  matching  funds  can 
also  become  available  as  time  goes  en 
and  thai  the  objectives  of  this  program 
can  at  least  begin  to  be  realized. 

The  objectives  of  this  bill  are  to  set 
forth  what  the  committee  finds  to  be  the 
desirable  programs  to  combat  mental  re- 
tardation. If  they  cannot  all  be  funded 
or  if  they  cannot  be  funded  at  the  levels 
thought  to  be  appropriate  here,  so  be  it. 
It  is  desirable  noi:ethe!ess  to  have  on  cur 
statute  bocks  the  kind  of  program  that  is 
really  needed,  and  it  can  then  be  imple- 
mented as  rapidly  as  conditions  permit. 
I  therefore  recommend  the  passage  of 
H.R.  14237. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  require  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie*. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  HJl.  14237,  the  Developmen- 
tal Disabilities  Services  and  Faculties 
Act  of  1970. 1  believe  that  this  Is  a  needed 
expenditure  that  will  improve  the  facU- 
ities and  treatment  of  the  approximately 
6  million  mentally  retarded  persons  in 
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the  United  States.  I.  therefore,  give  it 
my  full  eudorsement. 

I  w  ould  like  to  cue  the  mental  retarda- 
tion training  procram  at  Ohio  State  Uni- 
vers.ity  as  an  out5'.anding  example  of  the 
usefuinej.s  of  this  act.  This  proi^ram  was 
made  possible  by  part  B  of  the  19'j3  ver- 
sion of  this  act.  Public  Law  88-164, 
pa.-.sed  in  the  o8th  Congress.  I  feel  this 
fa.'ility  demonstrates  what  can  be  ac- 
CJmplishcQ  by  approving  moneys  such  as 
provided  for  in  this  bill. 

In  Ohio,  tis  in  luost  parts  o:  the  Na- 
tijn.  there  exists  a  critical  shorta:;e  of 
qualified  personnel  to  deal  with  tlie  men- 
tally retarded  and  the  developmentally 
di.-abi'^d  persons.  To  alleviiite  this  short- 
a'.:e.  an  .nterdisciphiiai;.  pios^  ram  lor 
the  training  of  pei.-onnel  to  treat  the 
memallv  reiarded  hns  been  e.^tabh.shed 
at  Ohio  Siati'  University  Ly  the  Colleges 
of  Medicine.  Social  and  Behavioral  Sci- 
ences, Admini't; alive  .Science,  and  Edu- 
cation. The  ob.jective  of  this  program  is 
to  piovicie  expertly  trained  persomiel  in 
the  prevention,  diagna^is,  and  treatment 
of  mental  retardation.  A  pi-ogram  .•>uch 
as  this  is  un;qi:e,  in  part  becau-se  of  its 
interdisciplinary  character,  which  allows 
for  the  ci\>s-:ertilization  of  ideas  of  dif- 
ferent professions  leading  to  a  better  im- 
derstanding  of  the  problems  ei  mental 
retardntion.  Durine  the  winter  quarter 
of  1969-70.  30  .students  weie  enrolled 
in  this  program.  The  construction  of 
new  facilities  was  made  possible  through 
Federal  fimds  btgun  in  February  of  this 
year.  With  the  completion  of  these  new 
"facihties  over  2.000  students  per  year  will 
receive  varying  amounts  of  training  in 
the  treaimeut  of  the  mentally  retarded. 
Many  of  th-^se  students  will  be  under- 
graduates receiving  only  a  few  hours 
training  in  the  program  as  a  part  of  their 
undergriiduate  curriculixm.  Many  others 
will  be  graduate  students  and  physicians 
receiving  training  related  to  their  own 
specialties — such  as  social  work,  pedi- 
atrics, or  psychiatry — in  the  treatment  of 
the  mentally  retarded.  This  program  will. 
in  other  words,  produce  persjimel  with 
many  different  levels  of  training  and  ex- 
pertise in  several  diflerent  aspects  of  the 
problem  of  mental  retardation. 

A  project  such  as  this  has  gotten  under 
way  only  because  of  the  dedication  of 
many  civic-minded  professionals  and 
laymen  such  as  Dr.  William  Gibson,  di- 
rector of  the  mental  retardation  pro- 
gram at  Ohio  State  University,  who  are 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  developmen- 
tally disabled  persons.  But  physical  fa- 
cilities and  initial  operating  funds  Jre- 
quently  cannot  be  obtained  without  red- 
eral  assistance.  Ohio  State,  located  in  my 
district,  has  already  been  funded,  but 
there  are  many  others  awaiting  fimds. 
We  cannot  let  these  worthwhile  projects 
die  for  lack  of  our  support. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield.' 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  May  I  say  that  the 
distinguished  gentleman  who  has  Ohio 
State  University  in  his  district  has  a 
ver>'  fine  program  there.  It  is  one  that  Is 
distinguished  and  well  known  in  this  en- 
tire field  throughout  the  country.  It  com- 
pares very  favorably,  may  I  say,  with  my 


hometown  of  Champaign-Urbana,  which 
is  also  one  of  the  best  in  the  comiti-y. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  That  is  true.  I  appreci- 
ate the  remarks  of  the  gentleman.  The 
person  who  is  the  director  of  the  mental 
retardation  facility  at  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, Dr.  WiUiam  Gibson,  is  one  of 
the  outstanding  experts  in  this  field  in 
the  United  States,  as  you  know,  and 
much  of  the  credit  for  the  success  of 
the  program  at  Ohio  State  and  indeed 
the  program  across  the  United  Stiites  is 
attributable  to  his  persistent  conscien- 
tious efforts. 

Mr.  H.ALL.  Mr  Cliairmsn.  will  the 
gentleman  yield '' 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guisl-.cd  gentleman  from  Missouri   'Mr. 

H.\tL  1  . 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appre- 
ciate the  distinguislied  ranking  minority 
member  of  this  committee  yielding.  I 
am  in  support  of  this  bill  and  cammend 
the  committee  on  its  action.  I  particu- 
larly appreciated  his  .section-by-section 
or  title-by-title  analysis  of  the  bill.  I 
simjjly  rise  for  inlormuticn. 

Is  it  my  understandim  that  v.ithin 
the  broad  consen.sus  of  the  bill,  having 
to  do  with  developmental  disabilities 
and  or  neurological  diseases,  including 
mental  retardation,  be  it  organic  or  ac- 
quired, that  the  title  having  to  do  here 
with  the  further  training  of  personnel 
and  staflBng  as  well  as  the  university  and 
hospital  affiliated  facilities,  that  the 
construction  of  those  facilities  deal  with 
developmental  disabihties  and  or  men- 
tal retardation?  Or  does  this  bill  go  into 
brick  and  mortar  construction,  if  they 
are  just  university  afTihat^-d  or  if  they 
are  teaching  hospital  institutions? 

1  ask  this  question  because,  as  I  said 
during  the  consideration  of  the  reso- 
lution. House  Resolution  13100.  if  we  are 
going  to  have  these  services,  quite  outside 
the  question  of  whether  the  Federal 
Government  should  be  involved  or  not — 
we  are  going  to  have  to  provide  staf!ing 
and  training  persomiel  and  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  provide  university  and 
hospital  teaching  facilities  and  affilia- 
tions if  we  are  going  to  do  a  good  job, 
and  if  we  are  going  to  have  the  requisite 
personnel  for  the  increasingly  demanded 
ser'.ices. 

So  I  am  not  sure  whether  tills  increase 
in  funds,  that  go  up  to  $125  million  in  3 
years,  are  restricted  only  to  developmen- 
tal di.'^abilities  rnd  or  mental  retarda- 
tion or  not. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  May  I  say.  as  I  men- 
tioned the  five  points  a  moment  ago, 
there  is  $20  million  for  university  facili- 
ties which  can  be  brick  and  mortar. 

Mr.  HALL.  My  question  is.  Must  that 
be  related  to  a  developmental  disabilities 
and  or  mental  retardation  program 
within  that  university? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Yes;  it  must  be.  Un- 
der this  language  it  must. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the   gentlewoman   from  New  Jersey 

I  Ml-S.  DWYER  ' . 

Mrs.  DWYER  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to- 
day in  support  of  H.R.  14237.  the  De- 
velopmental Disabilities  Services  and  Fa- 
cilities Construction  Act  of  1970.  This 
legislation  will  extend  the  Mental  Re- 
tardation    Facilities     and     Community 


Mental  Health  Centers  Construction  Act 
of  1963  an  additional  3  years.  Further,  it 
will  broaden  the  scope  of  the  program  to 
include  not  only  the  menuillv  retarded, 
but  also  individual.'^  suffering  Irom  other 
noiu-ologiee.l  handicapping  conditions 
which  require  care  and  treatment  similar 
to  that  required  by  the  retarded.  Such 
conditions  covered  under  these  new 
amendments  will  be  cerebral  palsy,  epi- 
lepsy, and  other  neurologi'.al  impair- 
ments to  be  specified  b*'  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  oi  Health,  Education, 
and  Welf.i.re. 

The  hearings  on  the  bill  and  the  re- 
port to  the  House  clearly  point  out  the 
importance  of  including  ihcse  additional 
impairments  under  a  prog! am  mat  has 
in  the  past  coneentralcd  only  on  the 
mtiitally  let.tided.  This  is  due  lo  the  fact 
mat  a  sub.stanlia!  number  of  those  suf- 
leiiiig  from  such  afflictions  have  over  the 
yeiis  failed  to  receive  suSicicnt  aid  from 
rcderal.  State,  and  or  local  programs 
simply  beci'.use  th.eir  h.ndicap.-,  serious 
as  ihcy  aic.  dc<  not  lit  any  of  the  precipe 
criteria  speeified  under  existing  program 
authorities.  The  pcnd  ng  legislation  will 
correct  this  deficiency  and  provide  serv- 
ices to  those  developmentally  disabled 
who  have  fail"d  to  receive  tiiem. 

H.R  14237  expands  the  exist.ng  pro- 
gram of  formula  grant.--  lo  the  States  for 
con-^truction  of  facilities  to  include  com- 
prehensive planning  and  services.  Under 
this  expanded  approach.  States  will  be 
able  to  use  the  formula  to  develop  and 
maintain  new  or  improved  resources  and 
services  for  the  mentally  retarded  and 
other  developmentally  disabled  persons. 
States  will  have  the  authority  to  use 
Federal  funds  to  con.-iruct  facilities  and 
to  plan,  administer,  develop,  and  staff  the 
programs  that  are  needed. 

The  le'islation  extends  the  authority 
for  staffing  of  mental  retardation  iacil- 
ities  that  was  first  enacted  in  1967,  but 
was  not  actually  put  into  effect  imtil  last 
year.  Also  extended  is  the  provision  of 
grants  for  the  estab'.isiiment  of  mriver- 
sity-affiliated  facilities.  These  grants 
were  first  authorized  in  1963  for  the  in- 
terdisciplinary training  of  personnel  to 
expand  the  resources  for  service  to  the 
retarded  and  persons  with  related  neuro- 
logical disorders.  So  far,  18  of  these  proj- 
ects have  received  as.sistanee  under  this 
prevision  and  are  having  an  importsnt 
impact  on  proi^rams  for  the  retarded  in 
the  .surroundina  communities.  The  fa- 
cilities are  needed,  and  tiie  bill  we  are 
considering  today  will  extend  such  grants 
another  3  years  and  will  a!.«o  expand  the 
types  of  facilities  eligible  for  aid. 

H.R.  14237  is  an  important  piece  of 
legislation  for  the  approximately  6  mil- 
lion retarded  persons  the  spproximately 
1  million  persons  suffering  from  epilepsy, 
the  approximately  550,000  persons  with 
cerebral  palsy,  and  the  approximately  1 
million  other  persons  in  the  United 
States  with  otiier  ncu.oLcgical  handicaps 
originatint;  in  childhood.  Many  of  ihe-;e 
individuals  have  been  neglected  by  our 
society  too  long,  and  this  bill  will  insure 
the  care,  treatment,  education,  and 
traininz  they  need  and  deserve — in  order 
to  live  the  kinds  of  lives  of  which  they 
are  capable. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
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to  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Don  H.  CL.\ustNi. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  today  in  support  of  this  legislation 
to  amend  the  Mental  Retardation  Facili- 
ties and  Community  Health  Centers  Con- 
struction Act  ol  13G3.  I  have  received 
numerous  letters  from  individuals  and 
niTiial  institutions  asking  for  my  sup- 
port of  this  program. 

The  primary'  purpose  and  main  thrust 
of  the  bill  befoie  us  is  to  extend  for  3 
yf^ars  the  existing  p:-o!?ram  for  the  men- 
tally retarded  and  to  expand  coverage 
of  the  program  to  include  millions  suf- 
fering from  other  neurological  conditions 
who  would  not  otirerwise  receive  ade- 
quate help. 

Tliis  legislation,  in  my  judvrrnent.  is  a 
responsible  and  necessary  approach  to 
help  meet  the  critical  need  of  America's 
mentally  retarded  By  continuing  to  as- 
sist State  treatment  facilities  and  pro- 
grams, and  by  enlarging  their  scope, 
more  than  6  million  mentally  retarded 
children  and  adults,  plus  those  suffering 
from  ))alsy  and  epilepsy,  will  be  aided. 
Imjirovements  can  be  mad*^  to  facilities 
wliich.  for  lack  of  .sufficient  funds,  are 
often  overcrowded  and  or  understaffed. 
In  .Tddition.  by  including  funds  for  uni- 
versity-afliliatcd  centers,  far  more  skilled 
technicians  can  be  trained  and  sent  into 
the  field. 

Mental  retardation  is  a  major  social, 
educational,  and  economic  problem.  Rec- 
ognition of  the  needs  of  mont.illy  retard- 
ed and  the  research  and  treatment 
provided  through  this  legislation,  will 
ultimately  result  in  a  reduction  of  the 
h.undreds  oi  millions  of  dollars  spent  an- 
nually in  the  United  States  on  welfare 
and  maintenance  services  associated  with 
mental  retardation. 

It  is  for  these  reasons.  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  many  more,  that  I  wholeheartedly 
support  pas.<:age  of  H.R.  14237  and  urge 
my  fellow  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sup- 
porting this  worthy  and  vital  legislative 
measure. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Minnesota,  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Subcommittee  on  Health  and 
Welfare  <  Mr.  Nelsen  ' . 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chaiiman.  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  'Mr.  Rhodes'  is  at- 
tending the  funeral  this  afternoon  of 
our  late  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio.  Mr.  Kirwan,  and  I  know  he  would 
wish  to  insert  some  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. At  the  proper  time  I  would  like  to 
suggest  that  his  remarks  be  inserted  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  along  with  other 
members  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  we  have  fo  go  into  the  House 
before  the  request  can  be  made? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  That  permission  will  have  to  be 
reauested  in  the  House. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  J  ARM  AN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  'Mr.  RonER-.>,  a 
member  of  the  Health  Subcommittee, 
and  one  cf  the  real  leaders  in  the  House 
in  the  field  of  public  health. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  is  recognized. 


Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  thank  my 
subcommittee  cliaiiman  for  those  kiiid 
\>ords.  and  certain'y  reciprocate  them  to 
him  and  to  all  m.embers  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

The  committee  ha,:  spent  a  great  deal 
of  ti.ne  going  into  Uris  prcbknr.  The  need 
is  firnily  established.  About  8"j  niiUicn 
Americ:-.ns  will  be  afTectea  and  will  bene- 
fit from  H.R.  14237.  a  bill  to  assist  the 
Stales  in  developing  a  plan  for  the  pro- 
vision of  comprehensive  services  to  per- 
sons affected  l\v  devolo;. mental  dnabil- 
ities  originating  in  childhood.  Tliis  bill 
not  only  extends  the  authoiizaiions  of 
this  ^  ery  important  program  for  an  ad- 
ditional 3  years,  but  it  also  makes  signif- 
icant and  progressive  changes  in  the 
lire-eut  law  in  an  effort  to  broaden  the 
scope  of  coverage  of  that  program  to  in- 
clude individuais  .-uffering  from  other 
neurologically  handicapping  ccnditions 
which  require  care  similar  to  that  re- 
quired for  persons  suHeiiag  from  menial 
retardation. 

It  is  absolutely  necestary  that  Con- 
gre-;s  take  steps  to  provide  for  aw  effec- 
tive program  to  deal  with  a  problem 
which  affects  so  many  people  in  oi'.r  Na- 
tion. It  is  estimated  that  approximately  6 
million  children  and  adu'ts  in  the  United 
States  are  n.cntally  retarded.  1  mil]  ion 
:>ersons  a:e  estimated  to  be  suflering 
from  epilep;=y  and  i  elated  disoioeis,  550,- 
000  persons  are  suffering  from  ceiefaral 
palsy,  and  another  1  million  persons 
liave  other  neurological  impairments 
other  than  '■•lindness  and  deafness  and 
which  had  originated  prior  to  llie  ate  of 
18.  In  ail.  approximately  8',j  million,  or 
one  cut  01  every  25  persons  m  the  United 
States  personally  are  suffering  from 
the,-e  disordeis. 

The  existing  Federal  program  for 
mental  retardation  is  grossly  inade- 
quate to  meet  the  needs.  Since  develop- 
mental disabilines  originate  during 
ciiildhood,  a  more  comprehensive  pro- 
gram is  necessary  to  assist  the  afflicted 
individual  during  his  entire  life.  This 
bill  will  broaden  the  scope  of  services  to 
include  improvement  and  diversification 
of  nonresidential  and  residential  serv- 
ices, dia^.uostic  services,  day  care,  shel- 
tered employment,  transix)rtation.  fol- 
low-along services,  counseling  of  the  in- 
dividual and  of  his  family,  recreation, 
informaaon  and  referral  services,  and 
other  social  and  sociolcgal  services.  A 
comprehensive  p.ogram  of  this  nature 
will  go  a  long  way  to  reduce  the  millions 
of  dollars  annually  expended  in  the 
United  Stites  on  welfare  and  mainte- 
nance services. 

Despite  this  critical  need  for  more 
comprehensive  programs  for  the  devel- 
opmentally disabled,  appropriations  for 
the  urogram  have  been  ;.t  levels  substan- 
tially below  the  authorization  levels.  To- 
tal authorization  for  the  years  1968, 
1969.  and  1970  have  been  S191  milhon. 
Total  appropriations  expended  for  those 
years  have  only  amounted  to  $59,126 
million,  or  about  30  percent  cf  the  au- 
thorizations. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  would  combine  parts 
C  and  D  of  the  existing  act  which  au- 
thorizes funding  of  construction  grants 
and  grants  for  staffing  of  community 
mental  retardation  facilities.  Authoriza- 


tions under  this  new  section  have  been 
established  at  S60  miUion  for  fiscal 
1971,  $85  million  for  fiscal  1972,  and 
S105  milhon  for  fiscal  1973.  The  combi- 
nation cf  these  separate  parts  into  a 
single  part  which  would  authorize  grants 
for  planning  pro\1sion  of  services,  and 
construction  of  facilities  will  enable  us 
to  reach  more  of  the  developmentally 
disabled  through  a  more  effective  coordi- 
nation of  effort  at  the  State  level. 
Through  the  use  of  State  formula  grants, 
this  b,ll  would  also  enable  State  agencies 
to  combine  grant  fund;  with  other  State 
program  funds  where  proportionate  ben- 
efit to  the  developmentally  disabled  will 
result. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  would  also  establish 
a  National  Advisory  Council  on  Services 
and  Facilities  for  the  Developmentally 
Disabied  which  would  consist  of  20  mem- 
bers to  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  The 
Coimcil  would  advise  the  Secretary  en 
regulations  promulgated  by  him  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act  and  would 
study  and  evaltute  programs  authorized 
by  this  act  to  detennine  their  cUcctive- 
ness  in  carrying  out  the  puii-KOses  for 
\,  hich  Lhey  were  established. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  would  extend  part 
B  of  the  act  for  3  additional  fiscal  years, 
through  lti73,  and  would  expand  the  area 
of  impact  to  provide  construction,  dem- 
onstration and  training  grants  for  uni- 
versiiy-amiiated  facilities.  The  author- 
izations lo;  coiistruction  would  be  con- 
tinued at  the  programs'  present  level, 
S20  million  lor  each  of  tlie  next  3  years, 
for  a  total  of  $60  million.  The  authoriza- 
tions for  demonstration  and  training 
grants  of  the  bill  have  been  eslabli,shed 
at  $15  milUon  for  fiscal  1971,  S17  million 
for  fiscal  1S72,  and  i)20  million  for  fiscal 
1973.  fcr  a  total  cf  $52  million.  The  total 
authorizptions  for  all  universit.* -affili- 
ated mental  retardation  provisiona  oi  uhe 
bill  is  $112  million. 

The  committee  bill  gives  a  special 
priority  in  the  development  of  univer- 
sity-affiliated facilities  in  junior  colleges 
which  are  not  now  covered  in  the  law. 
The  Secretary  will  be  instructed  to  give 
priority  to  any  application  for  a  demon- 
stration or  trainins  grant  when  such  ap- 
plicant shows  that  he  has  made  arrange- 
ments for  a  junior  college  to  participate 
in  the  program  proposed. 

There  is  an  urgent  need  for  training 
new  types  cf  personnel  to  meet  the  criti- 
cal shortage  in  our  existing  system  cf 
care  for  the  mentally  retarded.  The  key 
lies  in  the  area  of  paramedical  person- 
nel, and  the  junior  college  has  the  po- 
tential to  develop  this  type  of  manpower. 

Tiie  miiversity-affiiiated  program  for 
mental  retardation  has  a  trem-^ndous 
potential,  however  to  date  only  S9.1  mil- 
lion has  been  expended  in  this  area  and 
only  during  the  year  1969.  To  date  only 
13  -such  piojects  have  been  funded  under 
tliis  vitally  needed  program,  while  many 
more  such  planned  projects  aie  waiting 
to  get  off  ;'ie  ground  and  jirobably  never 
will  unl.ss  Congre-s  acts  to  correct  this 
situation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  makin?  signifi- 
cant progress  in  helping  the  mentally  re- 
tarded to  realize  self-sustaining  and  pro- 
ductive lives  in  soc'ety.  bur  this  progress 
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is  far  behind  the  need.  According  to  the 
report  "MR  69."  the  report  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Mental  Retarda- 
tion, some  three-quarters  of  tins  Na- 
tion's retarded  people  could  become  self- 
supporting  if  given  the  right  kind  of 
treatment  and  training  at  an  early  age. 
anoUier  10  to  15  percent  could  become 
partially  self-supporting.  We  have  an 
obligation  as  Congressmen  who  represent 
these  people  to  revitalize  this  program 
In  our  Government.  "We  must  remember 
that  the  health  and  physical  well-bein-' 
of  our  people  should  come  first  in  our 
legislative  considerations.  I  again  urge 
that  we  join  together  in  support  of  this 
important  bill. 

I  think  everj-  Member  of  Congress  can 
take  great  satisfaction  in  supiwrting  this 
legislation,  which  will  help  meet  the 
problems  of  the  mentally  retarded  and 
those  who  are  suffering  developmental 
disabilities  in  th:s  Nation. 

Mr.    STAGGERS.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
vield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I.  too.  want  to  say 
that  this  biU  has  had  great  considera- 
tion by  one  of  the  fine  committees  of  this 
House,  the  subcommittee  under  the  lead- 
ership of  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Jarmani.  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida <Mr.  Rogers*,  and  tho.'^e  on  the  mi- 
nority side,  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky <Dr.  Carter),  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Nelsen'  .  and  all  the  rest 
of  them.  They  gave  the  bill  considerable 
thought,  as  we  know.  It  is  a  humanitar- 
ian bill  that  will  affect  one  out  of  every  25 
Americans  in  the  land.  This  is  a  pr.igram 
that  has  been  desperately  needed  for 
years.  We  are  just  trying  to  implement 
the  bill.  We  started  some  time  ago. 

I  recommend  it  to  the  Committee  and 
to  the  Congr^  for  passage  as  a  bill 
that  is  needed  in  the  land. 

At  this  time  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  'Mr.  PkeyerV  a 
member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  <Mr.  Devine>.  the 
second  ranking  minority  m.cmber  on  this 
committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  due  to  a 
longstanding  commitment.  I  shall  find  it 
neces5ar>-  to  leave  Washington  at  3:30 
p.m.  today.  By  the  agreement  entered 
into  yesterday  that  all  votes  go  over  until 
4  o'clock.  I  shall  not  be  in  a  position  to 
vote.  However.  I  would  like  to  record  the 
fact  that  in  the  event  I  could  have  stayed 
and  could  have  cast  my  vote.  I  would 
have  voted  "yea"  on  H.R.  13100,  the  Al- 
lied Health  Professions  Act.  and  H.R. 
14237,  the  Mental  Retardation  Act.  As  I 
understand  it,  the  conference  report  on 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act,  on  which 
I  was  a  conferee,  will  also  come  up,  and 
I  would  vote  in  favor  of  that  conference 
report. 

Mr.  HOG  AN.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  meas- 
ure of  a  society's  worth  is  what  It  does 
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for  its  less  fortunate  members.  Our  at- 
titude, as  a  society,  toward  the  mentally 
retarded  and  the  treatment  of  the  men- 
tally retarded  has  changed  drastically 
since  the  turn  of  the  century,  when  men. 
women,  and  children  were  institutional- 
ized under  conditions  no  better  than 
those  afforded  animals. 

The  tuin-of-the-century  attitude  to- 
ward the  mentally  retarded  was  all  too 
often  reflected  by  the  caliber  of  "pro- 
fessionals" assigned  to  care  for  them. 

These  attitudes  have  changed,  but  not 
enough. 

In  many  areas  of  our  Nation  there  is 
an  enhghtened  attitude  toward  the 
mentally  retarded,  but  somehow  our 
commitment  as  a  nation  and  as  a  so- 
ciety to  provide  for  them  has  not  kept 
pace  with  that  enlightened  attitude. 
T^ere  are  too  many  States  where  resi- 
dential care  for  the  mentally  retarded 
exists  on  a  level  equal  to  custodial  serv- 
ices of  our  worst  prisons. 

A  recent  report  by  the  Presidents 
Committee  on  Mental  Retardation 
charged  that  many  of  the  200.000  citi- 
zens of  this  Nation  living  in  public  insti- 
tutions for  the  mentally  retarded  are 
subjected  to  conditions  no  better  than 
those  of  the  turn  of  the  century. 
According  to  that  committee: 
Par  too  many  of  these  facilities  consist  cf 
an  Impoverished  living  environment  that  is 
not  disMnctly  different  from  the  environ- 
ment experienced  by  prisoners  of  war  during 
the  p)ast  three  decades. 

The  committee  suggests  that  a  public, 
incensed  by  inhumane  treatment  of 
prisoners  of  war,  should  be  equally  in- 
censed about  the  treatment  provided  by 
institutions  for  the  mentally  retarded. 
Unfortunately  and  shockingly,  the  pub- 
lic has  not  risen  to  express  such  a  great 
concern. 

We  in  the  Congress,  and  all  ethers 
in  a  position  of  public  view,  must  do 
evcr>thing  possible  to  mobilize  the  citi- 
zens" of  this  Nation  to  a  commitment  of 
direct  action  to  remove  all  vestiges  of  the 
kind  of  care  for  the  mentally  retarded 
that  properly  belongs  on  a  dark  page  of 
social  history. 

Some  States  are  provided  as  little  as 
S3  a  day  per  individual  to  maintain  resi- 
dential care  for  the  mentally  retarded. 
In  some  States,  the  ratio  of  mentally 
retarded  patients  to  physicians  has  been 

600  to  1. 

Even  in  areas  where  the  best  care 
available  today  exists,  there  is  over- 
crowding, and  the  individual  in  an  in- 
sUtution  is  often  given  only  a  minimum 
of  attention. 

We  must  dedicate  ourselves,  not  only 
to  an  all-out  effort  to  close  the  gap  be- 
tween opposing  attitudes,  but  to  close  the 
gap  between  what  we  know  is  right  and 
what  we  are  actually  doing. 

This  measure  before  the  House  today 
is  a  keystone  to  the  task  ahead.  In  pro- 
viding a  toUl  of  $230  million  over  the 
next  3  years  for  assistance  to  the  States 
for  construction  of  facilities  and  plan- 
ning and  services  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded, the  Congress  will  have  continued 
its  commitment  and  will  provide  addi- 
tional impetus  to  move  the  public  to- 
ward direct  action. 

In  providing  $37  million  in  grants  for 


assisting  our  colleges  and  universities  to 
train  the  new  personnel  needed  to  staff 
facilities  for  the  mentally  retarded,  the 
Congress  commits  itself  V^  more  than  a 
bricks-and-mortar  program. 

The  fact  tliat  this  bill  gives  the  States 
a  strong  role  in  setting  priorities  and  re- 
quires that  the  States  give  special  con- 
sideration to  the  needs  of  urban  and 
rural  poverty  areas,  will  assure  that  new- 
facilities  will  be  located  in  what  are  now 
high-priority   areas. 

In  voting  for  this  measure,  and  in 
ui-giiig  my  colleagues  to  do  the  same, 
I  urge  that  this  commitment  be  carried 
beyond  tht  Congress  to  the  collective 
conscience  of  the  American  people  so 
that  this  neglected  area  of  need  receive 
the  priority  attention  which  it  deser\'es. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
developmental  disabilities  services  and 
facilities  construction  bill  and  am  proud 
to  have  joined  with  16  other  colleagues 
in  having  introduced  it. 

The  bill  before  us  would  authorize  $60 
million  in  1971.  $85  million  in  1972.  and 
$105  million  in  1973  for  grants  to  the 
States  for  comprehensive  planning,  con- 
struction and  staffing  ol  personnel  for 
delivery  of  services  to  developmentally 
disabled  individuals. 

The  basic  wording  of  both  the  bill  and 
its  title  were  changed  from  that  of  pre- 
vious legislation  to  bring  cerebral  palsy, 
epilepsy,  and  other  neurological  disor- 
ders often  requiring  similar  treatment 
under  the  same  act  as  mental  retarda- 
tion. 

The  act  provides  needed  services  for  in- 
dividuals with  developmental  disabilities, 
listed  as  mental  retardr.tion.  epilepsy, 
cerebral  palsy,  and  related  neurological 
impairments  specified  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  if  the 
disability  originates  before  the  person 
reaches  18  years  of  ate.  if  it  constitutes 
a  substantial  handicap  to  him.  and  if  it 
can  be  expected  to  continue  indefinitely. 
Despite  the  vast  growth  and  improve- 
ment cf  available  services  in  recent  years, 
many  developmentally  disabled  individ- 
uals still  fall  between  the  "service  cracks" 
bv  not  fitting  into  any  of  the  diagnostic 
labels  or  admission  crit':'ri:i  for  existing 
programs.  Others,  such  as  non-ambula- 
tory retardates,  are  often  excluded  for 
practical  reasons  from  services  for  which 
they  are  legally  eligible.  Agencies  work- 
ing to  help  persons  whose  disabilities 
place  them  in  these  gaps  have  in  the 
past  often  been  forced  to  set  up  costly 
duplicate  facilities  or  programs. 

This  new  legislation  avoids  the  past 
mistakes  of  treating  labels,  such  a  men- 
tal retardation,  cerebral  palsy,  or  epi- 
lepsy, and  Instead  aims  at  helping  en- 
tire groups  of  people  who  have  similar 
or  related  needs,  whatever  their  diag- 
nostic category. 

The  Lmpact  of  this  new  approach 
spreads  far  beyond  the  approximately 
8 'a  million  person  believed  to  be  suffer- 
ing from  mental  retardation,  epilepsy. 
cerebral  palsy  and  other  neurological 
impairments.  Chronic  developmental 
disabilities  affect  not  only  the  individ- 
ual, but  also  his  family,  friends,  rela- 
tives, and  neighbors.  Effective  treat- 
ment and  services,  or  the  lack  of  them. 


may  alter  the  direction  of  the  lives  of  the 
entire  family  unit. 

The  legislation  also  provides  funds  for 
construction  and  operation  of  university- 
affiliated  facilities  for  interdisciplinary 
training  in  the  field  of  developmental 
disabilities. 

Participants  in  these  training  pro- 
grams will  become  part  of  a  "mission- 
oriented  approach"  toward  the  problems 
of  the  developmentally  disabled.  Cooper- 
ation In  this  field  among  therapists, 
nurses,  lawyers,  psychologists,  sociolo- 
gists, and  teachers  can  lead  to  a  team 
effort  coordinated  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  individual.  At  present,  the  men- 
tally retarded  or  cerebral  palsied  and 
their  families  are  too  often  sent  from 
one  person  or  agency  to  another  through 
a  seemingly  endless  line  of  duplicated 
procedures. 

I  believe  that  it  is  particularly  impor- 
tant that  we  get  the  jimior  college  stu- 
dents interested  in  working  with  the  de- 
velopmentally disabled,  and  I  strongly 
urge  support  of  the  section  in  this  legis- 
lation providing  that  priority  shall  be 
given  to  those  facilities  which  provide 
for  participation  of  junior  colleges  in  the 
training  programs. 

Fimds  in  this  bill  can  help  provide 
services  which  will  enable  the  develop- 
mentally  disabled  to  be  more  self-reliant 
and  live  fuller  lives.  Individuals  whose 
handicaps  prevent  them  from  ever  being 
totally  self-sufficient  may  benefit  from 
new  patterns  of  care  such  as  nonmedical 
day  care  and  residential  care  facihties  to 
live  in  the  "outside  world"  instead  of  in 
institutions.  For  example,  case  manage- 
ment services  in  California  helped  se- 
verely disabled  adults  of  normal  intelli- 
gence to  remain  in  special  living  arrange- 
ments at  a  cost  of  S1.700  per  person  an- 
nually. Without  such  services,  most  of 
these  people  would  have  been  institution- 
alized at  a  cost  of  $8,000  per  year. 

The  old  law.  in  providing  for  formula 
grants,  frequently  omitted  both  urban 
and  rural  poverty  areas  which  were  un- 
able to  raise  even  the  percentage  re- 
quired of  the  locality.  To  prevent  facil- 
ities being  concentrated  in  more  privi- 
leged geographic  areas  as  in  the  past, 
rather  than  switching  to  a  project  grant 
formula,  we  have  provided  that  the  Fed- 
eral share,  normally  ee^a  percent,  may 
amount  to  90  percent  of  the  total  cost  in 
any  poverty  area.  States  are  required  to 
give  special  consideration  to  the  needs  of 
poverty  areas,  both  urban  and  rural. 

Mr.  Cliairman.  I  include  with  my 
remarks  a  letter  from  Dr.  Conrad  Seipp. 
associate  director  of  the  Health  Services 
Research  Center  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 

June  9.  1970. 
Hon.  Paul  Rogers, 

House  of  Representatives, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 
E)XAR    Congressman    Rogers:     I    wish    to 
register  my  support  for  the  enactment  of  the 
Developmental  Disabilities  Services  and  Fa- 
cilities Construction  Act  of  1970  which  Is  cur- 
rently under  the  consideration  of  your  sub- 
committee. Others,  I  am  certain,  have  pro- 
vided testimony  before  your  subcommittee  In 
regard  to  the  Importamce  of  creating  a  con- 
tinuing partnership  between  the  states  and 

the  federal  government  In  the  field  of  mental 

retardation    and   other    developmental    dis- 


abilities. There  is  no  need  fcr  me  to  add  to 
what  thev  have  sa.d  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  his  legislative  proposals  for  the 
construction  of  facilities  and  services  for 
persons  with  developmental  disabilities.  I  do 
not  command  any  special  professional  com- 
petence in  this  field  nor  am  I  directly  in- 
volved in  it.  Nonetheless.  I  share  a  wide- 
spread concern  to  see  a  renewal  and  an  ex- 
tension the  momentum  which  has  been  gen- 
erated in  recent  years  at  the  state  and  local 
levels  within  this  area  of  concern.  I  would 
particularly  like  to  register  the  Importance 
which  I  attach  to  the  provisions  of  Section 
134  of  part  C  In  regard  to  the  preparation  of 
Slate  plans. 

Some  years  back.  I  was  principal  investi- 
gator of  a  research  project  in  the  course  of 
which  I  and  a  group  of  colleagues  had  the 
opportunity  to  familiarize  ourselves  with  the 
response  of  the  states  to  those  provisions  of 
Public  Law  88-156  which  enable  them  to  se- 
cure planning  grants  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  develop  "comprehensive  programs  to 
combat  the  problem  of  mental  retardation." 
The  Senate  report  on  the  legislative  proposal 
now  before  you  (Calendar  No.  760.  Report  No. 
91-757)  characterizes  the  resulting  planning 
undertaken  from  the  state  level  on  the  fol- 
lowing terms:  "Seldom  has  the  federal  gov- 
ernment engendered  so  much  productive 
activity  for  so  small  an  investment."  I  con- 
cur with  this  Judgment. 

The  legislative  proposal  under  review  is 
necessary  to  capitalize  upon  past  accomplish- 
ments. Its  provisions  in  regard  to  state  level 
planning  have  become  increasingly  Im- 
portant to  assure  orderly  and  meaningful 
development  in  this  field.  It  Is  necessary  to 
keep  In  mind  the  great  diversity  among  the 
states  in  regard  to  their  stage  of  develop- 
ment in  this  field  as  well  as  the  differences 
In  the  priorities  and  approaches  they  have 
elected  through  their  previous  planning 
activity.  These  differences  should  not  obscure 
the  need  which  they  all  have  for  devoting 
continuing  attention  to  planrUng  in  this 
field.  The  framework  of  planning,  by  pro- 
moting a  more  comprehensive  point  of  view 
and  by  fostering  a  more  long  range  time 
perspective,  is  essential  to  Insure  the  maxi- 
mum effectiveness  of  the  various  strands  of 
separate  endeavor  which  are  called  for  in  this 
field.  A  small  Investment  In  planning,  ap- 
propriately pursued,  is  certain  to  enhance 
the  returns  which  will  accrue  from  the 
mounting  expencltures  being  made  at  all 
levels  of  government  for  different  types  of 
service  programs  for  those  with  develop- 
mental disabilities. 

Why,  If  the  value  of  the  continuing  oper- 
ation of  state  level  mechanisms  for  planning 
and  coordination  in  this  field  seems  so  ob- 
vious, should  it  be  necessary  for  the  federal 
government  to  make  funds  available  for  the 
discharge  of  this  function?  It  Is  necessary 
to  appreciate  the  acute  preesures  and  de- 
mands which  the  states  all  face  In  this  field, 
in  part  as  a  result  of  the  failxire  of  the  federal 
government  to  make  financial  assistance  for 
the  provision  of  services  and  the  construc- 
tion of  facilities  available  to  them  at  a  level 
consistent  with  earlier  Indications,  for  pro- 
viding more  In  terms  of  services.  As  long  as 
the  states  feel  as  underfinanced  in  this  field- 
as  they  do  at  present.  It  seems  likely  that 
they  will  need  help  to  Insure  that  the 
planning  function  Is  adequately  discharged. 
There  are  several  innovative  features  of  the 
proposals  of  Section  134  In  regard  to  state 
level  planning  which  warrant  underscoring. 
It  Is  most  encouraging  that  explicit  attention 
Is  given  to  evaluation.  It  Is  clearly  not  possi- 
ble "to  plan"  without  also  simultaneously 
engaging  In  evaluation:  both  are  aspects  of  a 
single  function.  However,  there  are  various 
levels  of  vigor  and  sophistication  that  are 
embodied  In  the  process  of  evaluation.  The 
stipulations  In  regard  to  the  state  planning 
and  advisory  council  undertaking  periodic 
review  and  evaluation  of  its  state  plan  and 


the  provision  of  description  of  "the  methods 
to  be  used  to  assess  the  effectiveness  and 
accomplishments  of  the  state"  represent  a 
substantial  step  forward.  Similarly,  the  uni- 
fication of  planning  for  the  provision  of  serv- 
ices and  the  construction  of  facilities  under 
a  single  authority  corrects  a  serious  deficiency 
of  the  previous  planning  endeavor. 

The  provisions  of  Section  134  do  not  guar- 
antee Eucceis  for  each  state  In  its  future  pro- 
gramming in  this  field  However,  the  absence 
of  those  provisions  seems  a  clear  prescrip- 
tion for  failure.  Much  has  been  accomplished, 
much  more  needs  to  be  done,  and  planning 
must  be  relied  upon  to  chart  the  way. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Conrad  Seipp,  Ph.D., 
Associate     Director     and     Professor     of 

City  and  Regional  Planning. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
House  considers  H.R.  14237.  the  Develop- 
mental Disabilities  Services  and  Facili- 
ties Construction  Act  of  1970.  I  think 
it  Lmportant  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  that  6  million  persons 
in  the  United  States  are  estimated  to  be 
mentally  retarded.  Three  percent  of  the 
population  is  thus  estimated  to  be  af- 
flicted with  this  handicap.  Moreover,  an 
approximate  1  million  persons  are  esti- 
mated to  be  suffering  from  epilepsy  and 
related  disorders,  while  550.000  persons 
are  estimated  to  be  suffering  from  ce- 
rebral palsy.  Additionally,  1  million  per- 
sons in  tlie  United  States  are  estimated 
to  have  other  neurological  impairments, 
exclusive  of  blindness  and  deafness,  that 
began  before  they  reached  18  years  of 
age. 

These  are  grim  statistics,  indeed. 
Especially  in  light  of  the  fact  that  many 
of  these  handicapped  persons  are  not 
aided  by  Federal,  State,  or  local  pro- 
grams. 

The  bill  under  consideration  today 
would  provide  for  an  expansion  of  the 
coverage  of  the  existing  programs  of  aid 
for  the  mentally  retarded  to  include 
coverage  for  those  suffering  from  dis- 
abilities such  as  cerebral  palsy,  epilepsy 
and  other  neurological  conditions  re- 
quiring treatment  similar  to  that  of  men- 
tal retardation;  conditions  which  orig- 
inated before  the  individual  reached  the 
age  of  18,  and  which  are  considered 
permanent  and  which  substantially 
handicap  the  individual. 

HH.  14237  not  only  expands  the  pres- 
ent program  to  include  these  additional 
persons,  but  the  presently  enacted  con- 
struction-onlj-  authori2ation  for  formula 
grants  would  also  be  expanded  to  include 
grants  for  development  and  administra- 
tion of  staff  services. 

H.R.  14237  is  intended  to  begin  a  pro- 
gram to  bring  needed  services  to  those 
who  cannot  hope  to  be  cured.  It  seeks 
to  help  persons  with  long-term  handi- 
caps by  providing  them  with  continuing 
services,  begun  early  enough  to  provide 
these  individuals  with  an  improved  liv- 
ing pattern.  Many  of  the  symptoms  of 
neurological  problems  are  tremendously 
worsened  if  there  is  a  lack  of  training 
at  an  early  sUte.  and  the  resultant  dis- 
ability is  thereby  greatly  exaggerated. 

The  formula  grants  approach  envi- 
sioned in  this  measure  presently  seem  to 
be  the  desirable  approach.  As  the  re- 
porting committee  for  this  measure 
noted.  Federal  assistance  in  the  area  of 
mental    retardation    and    neurological 
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ha-idicaps  to  States  and  communities  is 
•'uneven,  inadequate,  and  inequitable." 
Ti'.at  IS  a  ;.-ad  cominrntnry.  The  pioblem 
de-t-rves  rc'nedv.  In  t!ie  pu.<t,  there  vas 
no  :n.-ur?nce  that  high  priority  areas 
wou'.d  receive  iacilities  tor  the  retarded. 
Too  olien.  urgently  needed  facUities 
could  not  l:e  built  in  poverty  areas.  H.I!. 
14237  would  requae  the  Etates  to  give 
i.pecial  coi-i>ideraticn  to  the  needs  of 
uiban  and  rural  poverty  I'reas,  an  ap- 
proach which  I  hope  v.Ui  prove  effective. 
The  m.^ldi.^tribution  of  new  facilities  in 
t'le  nionti'!  health  field  wps  cne  of  the 
proolems  the  recently  enacted  amend- 
ments tc  the  ccmmunity  mental  hea'th 
centers  was  designed  to  improve.  H.K. 
14?37.  like  that  legislation,  encourages 
the  Slates  t'^  use  discretion  in  assigning 
fa\or-ible  matching  ratioi-  to  areas  most 
in  need. 

I  knew  that  my  colleagues  recognize 
the  personal  .-adne?s.  as  well  a.s  the  im- 
pact upon  the  community,  cf  the  men- 
tally retarded.  It  is  my  hope  tliat  v%ith 
adequate  fu.iding  for  re.'earch  and  :?.il- 
itiei  in  this  aiea.  that  the  time  will  come 
vhen  the  proportion  ol  neuroloeically 
impaired  or  otherv.ise  handicapped  per- 
sons will  be  vastly  decreased.  But  those 
who  are  already  handicapped  must  not 
be  oveiloclied. 

I  urge  passage  of  H.R.  14237.  and  hope 
that  this  mea-^ure  will  pro\ide  a  strong 
stimulant  to  improve  ilie  lot  of  those 
neurolcpi'  allv  handicapped  and  or  men- 
tally retarded.  Certainly,  such  assistance 
is  urpentiy  needed. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a 
pleasure  and  an  honor  to  rise  in  support 
of  H.R.  14237.  the  Developmental  Dis- 
abilities Services  and  Facilitie.'^  Construc- 
tion Act  of  1970.  I  am  proud  to  be  among 
the  .sponsors  cf  this  legislation  and  urge 
my  colleagues  to  give  this  bill  their  full 
support. 

I  v%ould  like  to  congratulate  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  of  the  Public 
Health  Subcommittee  for  their  work  on 
this  bill  and  in  particular  I  would  like 
to  commend  my  colleague  from  Florida. 
Mr.  Rogers,  for  his  leadership  in  the  field 
of  legi.slation  for  the  mentally  handi- 
capped. 

Certainly.  Mr.  Chairman,  the^^an  be 
no  dispute  in  this  body  that  a  continued 
and  expanded  Federal  commitment  to 
the  handicapped  is  vital  to  the  well-being 
of  these  m.embers  of  our  com.munity  who 
are  disabled. 

Of  all  the  disabled,  those  whose  prob- 
lems have  been  least  understood  and 
ministered  to  are  the  ones  whose  handi- 
caps originate  early  in  life.  These  are 
the  developmentally  disabled — the  men- 
tally retarded,  the  cerebral  palsied,  the 
epileptics,  the  otherwi.<:e  neurologically 
impaired.  The.=e  heartbreaking  disabili- 
ties are  not  amenable  to  dramatic  cure 
or  correction:  the  developmentally  dis- 
abled have  not  benefited  from  the  ereat 
medical  di-coveries  such  as  open  heart 
surgery,  oigan  transplantation  or  plas- 
tic Furt'ery.  Thf.=e  children  and  adults 
have  handirappinsr  conditions  that  will 
foIIo'--  them  throuThout  their  lives.  Their 
potential  for  peironal  Independence  and 
self-fulfillment  within  the  limitations 
of  their  conditions  will  be  critically 
altered — for  better  of  for  worse— by  our 


societal  concern  or  neglect  at  each  step 
along  the  way. 

O.er  6  million  people  in  this  countrj' 
today  are  mentally  retarded— U  percent 
of  the  population.  And  even  lliis,  I  un- 
derstand, may  be  a  conservative  figure. 
The  va'it  ma.iority  of  these  people  can 
he  helped  to  live  as  productive  a  life  as 
possible,  with  the  aid  and  planning  en- 
'.  i;  ioned  in  the  legislation  we  are  consid- 
ering today. 

The  bill  represents  a  great  step  for- 
ward toward  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
•  levelopnientaily  disabled,  it  replaces  the 
former  construction  and  staffing  pro- 
gram with  a  services  anl  facilities  pro- 
gram that  will  refiuire  each  State  to  sub- 
mit a  plan  for  the  delivery  of  .-crvices  to 
tlie  developmentally  disabled  and  will 
provide  a  program  of  Federal  assistance, 
based  on  a  formula  which  takes  into 
consideration  population  and  need  of  the 
State. 

The  services  which  would  be  provided 
under  the  State  plan  include:  diagnosis, 
evaluation,  treatment.  pe;sonaI  care, 
day-care,  domiciliary  care,  special  living 
anansements,  training,  education,  shel- 
tered employment,  recreation,  counsel- 
ing of  the  individual  affected  by  a  dis- 
ability and  of  his  family,  protective  and 
other  social  and  socio-legal  services, 
information  and  referral  sendees,  and 
follow-along  services,  as  well  as 
transportation. 

The  need  for  these  services  is  a  stag- 
gering one.  and  Congress  must  recognize 
its  role  in  providing  for  our  citizens  who 
are  in  such  desperate  need. 

The  bill  also  envisions  improvement  in 
residential  care,  and  I  am  sure  I  need 
not  remind  any  of  my  colleagues  that 
conditions  in  many  of  our  State  institu- 
tions are  far  from  ideal — in  fact,  many 
are  deplorable,  degrading  and  dehuman- 
izing. This  is  a  condition  that  cannot  be 
permitted  to  continue. 

And  even  as  we  recognize  the  needs  of 
the  developmentally  disabled,  we  must 
think  also  of  their  families,  especially 
their  parents,  who  have  not  only  been 
denied  many  of  the  satisfactions  of  par- 
enthood, but  have  also  been  given  a  pro- 
longed burden  of  care  and  cost.  Let  us 
think  also  of  the  hope  and  help  we  can 
give  to  these  parents  when  we  offer  re- 
sources for  rehabilitating  both  children 
and  adults  with  long-term  disabilities 
originating  in  childhood. 

The  families  of  these  dl-^abled  citizens, 
interested  professionals,  and.  in  some 
cases,  the  disabled  themselves,  have 
banded  together  in  organizations  of  mu- 
tual .self-help.  These  organizations  in- 
clude the  National  A.ssociation  for  Re- 
tarded Children,  the  United  Cerebral 
Palsy  Associations  and  similar  groups  at 
National.  State,  and  local  levels.  The.se 
groups  and  allied  voluntary  and  profes- 
sional associations  are  in  full  support  of 
the  concepts  embodied  in  this  legislation. 

The  sharing  of  a  common  sorrow  and 
concern  has  transcended  in  many  cases 
the  Issues  that  divide  the  more  fortunate. 

I  .see  in  the  proposed  legislation  an  in- 
strument for  a  more  effective  State-Fed- 
eral partnership  in  meeting  the  needs  of 
a  sroup  of  people  whose  numbers  may 
not  be  vast  but  whose  individual  needs 
can  be  profound.  Interminable,  and — 
without  our  help — unbearable. 


I  believe  it  is  imiwrtant  at  this  time 
that  we  emphasize  State  imtiative  and 
responsibility,  supported  by  Federal  aid. 
This  approach  is  the  essence  of  H.R. 
14237.  Tliere  are  some  innovative  ap- 
proaches in  this  bill  to  interdepartmental 
col!abor.ition  around  human  problems 
that  know  no  bounds  of  professional  dis- 
cipline and  which  should  not  become  the 
fiefs  of  any  management  monopoly. 

The  problems  of  the  developmentally 
disibied  must  be  a  concern  of  a  broad 
raiiiif  of  Government  agcncits  With  pri- 
mary missions  in  education,  employment, 
general  welfare,  rehabilitation,  health, 
and  the  law.  Proper  coordination  of  these 
Governn;ent  efforts  requires  attention 
and  concern  in  the  executive  branch  of 
Government.  I  am  pleased,  therefore,  to 
note  that  Arizona  is  one  of  a  small  num- 
ber of  States  in  which  the  Governor  has 
already  placed  responsibility  for  planning 
for  the  mentally  retarded  within  his  ex- 
ecutive office. 

Tlie  amalgamation  of  a  variety  of  tal- 
ents and  skills  in  a  mission-oriented  pro- 
gram is  a  positive  and  proven  approach 
to  the  .solution  of  problems.  Such  innova- 
tive steps  would  be  possible  in  the  State 
plans  required  by  H.R.  14237.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  steps  to  meet  local  critical 
needs.  I  point  out  with  admiration  and 
some  justified  local  pride  a  cooperative 
effort  now  underway  between  the  Valley 
of  the  Sun  School  in  Phoenix  and  the 
Tribal  Council  of  the  Navajos.  This 
project  will  help  to  bring  the  best  in  pro- 
fessional skills  now  available  to  a.'-sist 
retarded  Navajo  children  in  their  own 
community,  on  the  reservation. 

This  is  a  promising  and  reassuring  sign 
of  pro"ress  and  the  type  of  project  that 
could  flourish  under  this  legislr.tion. 

We  are  giving  dr^dicated  and  qualified 
people  the  chance  to  realize  their  dreams 
for  the  future  of  the  disabled  through  a 
coordinated  services  and  construction 
program  and  through  support  of  title  II 
of  this  legislation,  the  university  affiliated 
facilities  centers  for  the  training  of  per- 
sonnel. The  need  for  trained  personnel 
Is  overwhelming  and  this  program,  oper- 
ative now  in  18  universities  throughout 
the  countiT,  will  be  of  immeasurable  help 
in  bringing  qualified  personnel  to  our 
communities. 

Again.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  express  my 
complete  support  of  this  legislation  and 
my  wholehearted  commitment  to  pro- 
grams which  will  benefit  the  develop- 
mentally  disabled. 

My  good  friend,  Dave  Ud.il!,  a  young 
Arizona  attorney,  was  appointed  last  year 
to  the  President's  Committee  on  Mental 
Retardation  and  I  am  proud  of  the  lead- 
ership he  is  demonstrating  in  this  field. 
There  are  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
citizens  like  Dave  in  this  country — a 
quarter  of  a  million  in  the  National  As- 
.sociation  for  Retarded  Children  alone — 
whose  efforts  are  devoted  to  improving 
the  quaUty  of  life  for  the  developmen- 
tally disabled.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  these  valiant,  compa.ssionatc  and 
dedicated  people  and  help  them  to  as- 
sure a  hope  for  tomorrow  for  those  who 
cannot  hope  for  themselves.  H.R.  14237 
is  positive  evidence  of  our  concern  and  I 
urge  its  passage. 

Mr.    PICKLE.    Mr.    Chairman,    there 


exists  in  this  land  of  ours  a  growing 
minority  that  few  people  will  speak  of— 
the  mentally  retarded.  On  rec-rd.  there 
are  ove;-  C  m.iihon  Americans  suffering 
from  some  form  of  retardation,  compris- 
ing the  largest  single  group  of  develop- 
mentally  disabled. 

Yet.  evidence  indicates  still  another 
2'^  million  are  victim.s  of  similar  dis- 
abilities such  as  neurological  impair- 
ments stemming  from  cerebral  i  a!sy  and 
epilepsy.  Although  we  know  of  these 
chronic  and  .seveie  di.sesaes,  fev,-  will  look 
the  problem  full  in  the  face. 

Pe:haps  today,  we  are  adding  strength 
to  our  existing  programs. 

I  am  proud  to  be  numbered  among  the 
ccsponsors  of  H  R.  14327,  which  extends 
for  3  years  the  existing  programs  of 
grants  for  coii^truction  and  staffing  cf 
faciUties  for  the  mentally  retarded.  Also, 
the  bill  extends  the  scope  of  matching 
grants  for  construction  ox  university- 
aflihated  re.-earch  facilit.e.^;. 

The^e  a:e  the  forgotten  Americans.  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  people  who  have  been 
hit  by  cerebral  paby  and  epilepsy.  Pei- 
hi'.ps  one  of  the  best  sections  of  the  bill 
today  is  the  provision  which  broadens 
our  coverage  to  include  the.-e  reople. 

Ac'ditionally.  ilie  bill  today  will  in- 
sure that  State  governments  gne  special 
consideration  to  the  need  of  rural  looverty 
areas,  as  well  as  urban  I'eie.  the  need 
has  been  the  greate.st;  the  aid  the  least. 

I   !ei;ectfu!!y   urge  my  colleagues  in 
tl;e   Horse   to   join   in   support   of    this 
needed  legislation. 
I  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  have  said,  the  pur- 

3:  poe  of  the  bill  is  to  assist  the  States  in 

^  developing  a  p'an  to  Tjrovide  services  for 

^  people  suffering   from   mental   retarda- 

tion and  other  mental  disabilities.  The 
bill  will  al.sc  a.'rir.r  public  and  nonprofit 
agencies  in  the  construction  of  facilities 
for  the  provision  of  the  services. 

Aiprt priaticiT'  z:q  as  follows: 

The  sum  of  SCO  million  for  1971:  $85 
million  for  1972:  $1C5  million  for  1973: 
for  1974  and  ea^h  of  the  next  C  years 
such  sums  as  are  necessaiy. 

The  amount  the  States  shall  receive 
individually  will  be  determined  by  <A> 
Population.  Bi  Need  for  services,  iC> 
Financial  needs  of  States. 

The  bill  also  contains  grants  for  in- 
stitutes of  higher  learning  for  mental 
health  research. 

There  is  a  good  bill,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  we  should  enact  it  unanimously. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  add  my  voice  to  the  overwhelming 
support  in  favor  of  the  legislation  before 
us  today.  H.R.  14237,  the  Developmental 
Disabilities  Services  and  Facilities  Con- 
struction Act  of  1970.  This  bill,  when  en- 
acted, will  help  to  extend  and  enhance 
the  fine  work  begun  on  behalf  on  the  Na- 
tion's mentally  retarded  by  the  Men- 
tal Retardation  Facilities  and  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers  Construc- 
tion Act  of  1963. 

The  1963  legislation  ended  many  long 
years  of  almost  complete  neglect  by  our 
society  of  the  problems  of  the  retarded 
and  of  the  contributions  they  can  make 
if  only  given  the  chance  and  the  right 
kind  of  attention.  The  effects  of  that 
legi.'^lation  have  been  real  and  tangible. 
Research  centers  have  been  constructed 


and  are  operational,  conducting  research 
and  providing  opportunities  for  training 
and  for  service.  Over  300  Slate  and  local 
faculties  for  the  mentally  retarded  have 
been  constructed  or  are  in  the  process  of 
being  built.  When  fully  completed,  these 
facilities  will  have  the  capacity  to  serve 
some  82,500  retarded  individuals.  Grants 
have  been  awarded  for  the  staffing  of 
the.se  facilities. 

The  enactment  of  H.R.  14237  will  ex- 
tend these  highly  successful  and  im- 
portant programs.  The  bill  also  provides 
a  broadening  of  the  program  that  should 
make  it  an  even  more  vital  one.  Under 
the  new  part  C  of  the  bill,  the  program 
will  provide  grants  not  only  for  construc- 
tion of  facilities,  as  now  is  the  case,  but 
also  for  developing  comprehensive  plan- 
ning of  services  and  for  the  actual  provi- 
sion of  services  as  well.  In  addition,  the 
original  act  will  be  amended  to  provide 
the  various  types  of  assistance  under  it 
not  only  for  the  mentally  retarded,  but 
for  those  with  other  developmental  dis- 
abilities, such  as  epilepsy  and  cerebral 
palsy,  as  well.  Individuals  with  these  dis- 
orders often  requu'e  the  same  kind  of 
therapy  and  treatment  as  do  the  re- 
tarded and  this  bDl  will  adjust  the  ex- 
isting program  so  that  they  can  readily 
receive  it. 

As  a  member  with  a  special  concern  for 
the  poverty  areas  of  the  country,  I  am 
pleased  to  .see  that  H.R.  13237.  in  its  in- 
tent as  stated  by  the  committee  in  its  re- 
port, is  designed  to  give  special  consid- 
eration and  specific  attention  to  the  ex- 
traordinary needs  of  the  retarded  and 
other  developmentally  disabled  residing 
in  area  of  poverty,  both  urban  and  rural, 
in  our  Nation.  The  President's  Commit- 
tee on  Mental  Rcta-dation  reported  2 
years  ago  that  three-fourths  of  the  Na- 
tion's mentally  retarded  are  to  be  found 
in  the  isolated  and  impoverished  urban 
and  rural  slums.  The  poverty  areas,  with 
such  a  high  percentage  of  retardation, 
do  not  receive  anything  like  a  similar 
percentage  of  the  available  program  aid 
for  the  retarded,  and  this  bill  will  help 
to  see  that  their  needs  are  better  met 
than  they  have  been. 

Tire  bill  H.R.  14237  is  an  important  and 
essential  piece  of  legislation  and  I  hope 
it  is  passed  unanimously.  If  the  mentally 
retarded  and  the  other  developmentally 
disabled  persons  in  our  country  are  to 
have  the  bright  futures  and  productive 
lives  they  deserve  and  are  capable  of.  we 
must  give  them  the  kind  of  attention  and 
assistance  this  bill  will  provide.  I  support 
it  wholeh.eanedly. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  do  not  know  how  many  of  my  col- 
leagues have  ever  visited  an  institution 
for  the  mentally  retarded,  but  those  that 
have  must  be  aware  of  the  mcst  unfor- 
tunate conditions  the  inmates  have  to 
endure.  The  members  of  the  closed  in- 
stitutional "community"  receive  little 
more  attention  than  what  the  President's 
Committee  on  Mental  Retardation  has 
termed  "dehmnanizing  custodial  care." 
In  this  manner,  the  tax-supported  State 
institutions  resemble  penitentiaries,  only 
there  is  some  sort  of  rehabilitory  or 
otherwise  useful  activity  available  for 
the  inmates  of  real  penitentiaries. 

There  have  been  articles  and  semi- 


documentary  films  showing  the  attend- 
ants' alleged  cruelty  to  the  inmates.  The 
reasons  for  this  appearance  originate  in 
the  need  for  the  funds  we  are  discussing 
today.  Of  the  approximately  6  million 
Americans  including  children  now  in  in- 
stitutions, most  of  them  do  not  belong 
there.  Too  often  the  institutions  are  used 
as  "dumping  grounds"  for  unwanted 
retarded  children — their  parents  would 
rather  leave  them  and  try  to  forget  the 
whole  thing.  Our  institutions  wliich  op- 
erate at  a  cost  of  about  $1  billion  a  year 
are  overcrowded  with  people  who  should 
be  at  home  in  a  normal  family  environ- 
ment which  is  for  the  most  part  a  far 
superior  way  for  these  handicapped  citi- 
zens to  become  productive.  But  until  the 
day  people  come  to  reaUze  this  fact,  we 
must  protect  the  rights  of  our  citizens 
that  are  residents  of  these  institutions. 
Overcrowding  causes  understafiins.  Pri- 
vate institutions  offer  better  care  but 
oftentimes  are  too  expensive  for  *he  in- 
mate's family.  The  small  but  much 
needed  funds  provided  by  H.R.  14237  will 
help  to  increase  and  improve  the  staffing 
of  institutional  facilities. 

For  the  handicapped  at  home,  the  bill 
provides  continued  funds  for  extended 
sheltered  workshop  employment,  con- 
struction of  buildings  for  such  programs, 
and  research — research  in  services  de- 
velopment, and  re.search  in  prevention 
of  retardation. 

Under  the  existing  law,  there  exist  cer- 
tain inequities  which  allow  the  most 
money  to  go  to  the  commiuiities  that 
have  the  most  in  terms  of  matching 
funds,  initiative,  and  technical  com- 
petence to  implement  programs.  As  a  re- 
sult, many  poverty  areas  are  without 
any  facilities  for  their  retarded.  Tliis  is 
unfortmiate  because  enviromnental  re- 
tardation— cultural  depravity  of  children 
in  their  critical  early  years  that  can  per- 
manently impare  their  developmental 
capabilities — is  a  major  problem  in  these 
areas.  To  alleviate  tliis  situation  H.R. 
14237  will  require  the  State  administer- 
ing agencies  to  give  primary  considera- 
tion to  the  poorer  urban  and  rural  area. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
a  man  in  this  Chamber  who  would  deny 
this  much  needed  money  to  help  our 
more  unfortunate  citizens  take  their 
places  as  productive  members  of  society. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
fupixirt  of  H.R.  14237,  to  amend  the  De 
velopment  Disabilities  Services  and  Fa- 
cilities Construction  Act. 

I  have  long  been  a  supporter  cf  meas- 
m-cs  designed  to  rehabihtate  the  mental- 
ly retarded.  I  was  very  pleased  that  as  a 
result  of  my  cooperation  v,-ith  the  Vet- 
erans" Administration  and  Governor 
Rhodes  of  Ohio,  the  Broadview  Height-s 
Veteran?  Hospital  was  in  1965  trans- 
fered  to  the  Stat?  of  Ohio  without  cost. 
for  the  care  of  the  mentally  retarded. 
This  hospital  i-  now  performing  an  excel- 
lent service  to  its  patients  and  is  a  great 
convenience  to  persons  in  the  northern 
part  of  Ohio  v.ho  visit  the  patients. 

At  this  time  we  have  anotlier  oppor- 
tunity to  act  on  behalf  of  the  mentally 
retarded.  The  bill  under  our  considera- 
tion is  an  important  element  in  continu- 
ing care  for  our  citizens  so  aflected. 
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Title  I  of  the  bill  provides  for  assist- 
ance to  States  in  developing  plans  to 
fulfill  the  task  of  rehabilitating  those 
persons  suffering  from  mental  retarda- 
tion and  other  similarly  serious  dlsabiU- 
ties  originating  in  childhood.  Title  II 
extends  part  B  of  the  1963  act  through 
fiscal  year  1973,  and  in  addition  allows 
construction  grants  to  be  extended  to 
university -associated  mental  retardation 
facilities. 

Nothing;  can  be  more  saddening  to  our 
gaze  than  children  stricken  for  life  by 
neurological  malfunctions.  In  this  day  of 
increased  awareness  of  the  magnitude  of 
our  Nation's  problem  with  the  disabili- 
ties of  mental  retardation,  epilepsy  and 
cerebral  palsy,  we  must  all  feel  a  need 
to  further  support  those  institutions  in 
our  country  which  are  researching  to 
prevent,  to  cure,  and  to  rehabilitate  the 
stricken. 

I  feel  certain  that  my  colleagues  will 
join  in  support  of  H.R.  14237,  and  there- 
by showing  their  continued  and  deep  in- 
terest in  the  vital  concern  of  mental 
retardation — an  interest  which  was  illus- 
trated in  the  passage  of  the  1963  act,  and 
a  concern  fully  deserving  of  full  House 
support  today. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  H.R.  14237,  the  De- 
velopmental Disabilities  Services  and 
Facilities  Construction  Act  of  1970. 

There  are  approximately  6  million 
mentally  retarded  individuals  in  this  Na- 
tion, Mr.  Chairman,  but  nobody  has  an 
accurate  estimate  of  how  many  there 
really  are  because  of  the  inadequacy  of 
facilities  for  treatment  and  rehabilita- 
tion. F\irthermore,  there  are  another  1 
million  Americans  suffering  from  epi- 
lepsy and  related  disorders,  550,000  from 
cerebral  palsy,  and  approximately  1 
million  with  other  neurological  Impair- 
ments incurred  before  the  age  of  18  and 
constituting  a  substantial  handicap 
throughout  Ufe. 

And  yet,  to  accommodate  these  mil- 
lions of  mentally  retarded,  there  are  only 
^80  pub'ic  residential  facilities  through 
the  United  States,  with  only  189.000  resi- 
dents b^ing  treated  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
1969.  My  own  State  of  New  York  had  an 
average  daily  resident  population  of  27,- 
000  during  fiscal  1969,  more  than  double 
the  next  State.  Yet  this  represents  only 
147  residents  per  100.000  people,  approxi- 
mately 5  percent  of  the  need.  As  many 
as  half  a  million  individuals  in  New  York 
may  need  assistance,  yet  our  facilities 
and  personnel  are  adequate  to  serve  only 
27.000  at  a  time. 

An  old  survey,  but  one  whose  com- 
parisons undoubtedly  still  apply,  pointed 
out  that  a  rctardee's  earning  power  in- 
creased from  $44  a  year  before  rehabili- 
tation to  $1,600  after.  And  yet  only  21,000 
mentally  retarded  are  being  rehabili- 
tated annually  throughout  America,  only 
a  little  more  than  1,000  in  New  York 
State. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Developmental 
Disabilities  Act  is  vitally  needed  to  ex- 
pand the  Federal  program  of  assistance 
to  the  States  in  developing  comprehen- 
sive services  for  the  mentally  retarded 
and  those  individuals  suffering  from 
other  childhood  developmental  disabili- 
ties. The  bill  authorizes  $95  million  for 


fiscal  1971,  $122  million  in  1972,  and  $145 
million  in  1973  to  help  the  States  build 
and  impro\e  facilities  and  provide  serv- 
ices to  these  disadvantaged  persons.  I 
have  siwnsored  a  bill,  H.R.  18045,  which 
is  similar  to  H.R.  14237  but  authorizes 
hicher  appropriations. 

Mr.  Chairmnn,  we  must  pass  a  strong 
bill,  for  I  believe  that  the  Federal  com- 
mitment in  this  area  is  real  and  press- 
ing. H.R  14237  continues  and  broadens 
the  Federal  effort  in  the  mental  retarda- 
tion field  begun  under  Public  Law  88-164 
in  1963.  The  bill  authorizes  the  appro- 
priation of  funds  for  formula  grants 
to  the  States,  an  approach  opposed  by 
the  Nixon  administration  despite  the  fact 
that  it  has  stimulated  evei-y  State  to  up- 
grade its  involvement  with  Its  mentally 
retarded  citizens. 

Title  I  provides  grants  for  planning, 
pro\1sion  of  services,  and  construction 
of  facilities,  supplanting  the  existing  pro- 
gram which  authorizes  grants  solely  for 
construction.  Funds  will  be  allotted 
among  the  States  on  the  basis  of  popula- 
tion, financial  need  of  the  State,  and  the 
demand  for  fncilities  and  services.  The 
sen-ices  provided  may  include  diagnosis, 
evaluation,  treatment,  personal  care,  day 
care,  domiciliary  care,  special  living  ar- 
rangements, training,  education,  shel- 
tered employment,  recreation,  counsel- 
ing, protective  and  legal  services,  infor- 
mation and  referral,  follow-along,  and 
transportation.  Funds  authorized  in  title 
I  are  $60  million  in  1971,  $85  million  in 
1972,  and  S105  million  for  1973. 

One  of  the  truly  fine  features  of  H.R. 
14237.  also  a  provLsion  in  my  bill,  is  the 
requirement  that  States  give  special  con- 
sideration to  urban  and  rural  poverty 
areas,  where  existing  programs  are  weak 
for  lack  of  matching  funds.  The  Federal 
Government  will  put  up  66 2;,  percent  of 
funds  for  construction  of  facilities  under 
title  I.  but  the  Federal  share  in  poverty 
areas  will  be  90  percent  as  a  stimulus  to 
greater  efforts  among  the  poor,  who 
hopefully  will  receive  mental  retardation 
services  under  this  bUl  for  the  first  time 
in  many  parts  of  the  Nation. 

Another  noteworthy  provision  is  the 
extension  of  services  to  sufferers  from 
epilepsy,  cerebral  palsy,  and  related  neu- 
rological disorders.  Existing  programs 
for  the  mentally  retarded  provide  no  as- 
sistance to  those  disabled  in  childhood 
from  similar  handicaps,  and  I  am  pleased 
to  see  this  broadening  of  the  scope  of 
a  most  vital  Federal  effort. 

Title  II  of  H.R.  14237  authorizes  $20 
million  a  year  through  1973  for  continu- 
ation of  the  present  program  of  assist- 
ance for  construction  of  imiversity-af- 
filiated  facilities  for  interdisciplinary 
training  of  mental  retardation  special- 
ists. It  also  establishes  a  new  program  of 
demonstration  and  training  grants,  with 
$15  million  authorized  for  1971,  $17  mil- 
lion in  1972,  and  $20  million  in  1973,  to 
either  imiversities  or  public  or  nonprofit 
private  agencies  or  organizations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  demand  for  serv- 
ices and  facilities  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded is  acute  throughout  the  Nation. 
Mr.  Maurice  G.  Kott.  director  of  the 
New  Jersey  Division  of  Mental  Retarda- 
tion, pointed  out  in  the  House  hearings 
that  his  State  alone  needs  $90  million  to 


accommodate  its  waiting  list  of  projects 
for  mentally  retarded  persons  who  are 
presently  unaided  by  Government  pro- 
grams. 

It  is  simply  incredible  to  me,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  in  spite  of  the  minimal  Fed- 
eral effort  that  has  been  made  in  tliis 
vital  area,  the  administration  is  attempt- 
ing to  hold  down  the  funding  for  mental 
retardation  programs  to  current  levels. 
Following  outlays  of  $35.4  million  in  1969 
and  $31.3  million  in  1970.  HEW  Assistant 
Secretary  Creed  Black  testified  on  the 
administration's  request  for  $32,790,000 
for  this  purpose  in  1971 : 

However,  \^ith  present  fiscal  constraints, 
we  must  think  In  terms  of  funding  near 
present  levels — not  at  severalfold  increases — 
for  the  foreseeable  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  callous  disregard 
of  severely  handicapped  children  ema- 
nates from  an  administration  which 
wanted  to  bail  out  an  ineptly  managed 
railroad  with  $200  million  of  the  tax- 
payer's money  and  is  still  promoting  $290 
million  in  Federal  funds  for  a  supersonic 
transport  whose  benefits  will  accrue  to 
the  wealthy  only. 

The  pattern  has  clearly  emerged.  Cut- 
backs in  medical  research,  veto  of  HEW 
appropriations,  veto  of  Hill-Burton 
fimds — the  impression  is  that  this  ad- 
ministration would  do  away  altogether 
with  Federal  health  programs  if  it 
thought  it  could  get  away  with  it.  This 
message  must  and  will  be  carried  to  the 
American  people  whose  concern  over  the 
priorities  of  this  Nation  have  deepened 
dramatically  during  recent  months. 

I  believe  we  should  increase  the  au- 
thorization in  this  program  because  of 
the  stark  need,  clearly  outlined  in  expert 
testimony  before  the  Public  Health  and 
Welfare  Subcommittee  of  the  House  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit- 
tee. Mr.  Harry  Schnibbe,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  National  Association  of 
State  Mental  Health  Program  Directors, 
testified : 

But  we  would  support  substantial  sums  In 
the  nature  of  $100  mmion  rather  than  the 
$30  million  level  that  the  administration  Is 
talking  about.  Of  course,  we  cannot  live  with 
that.  The  sum  they  are  talking  about  would 
reduce  programs  all  along  the  line. 

In  a  similar  vein.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Boggs.  chairman  of  the  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  Retarded  Children, 
testified: 

The  effort  thus  begun  will  continue  In 
some  form  in  most  States  even  If  the  Federal 
Government  reneges  on  Its  Implied  commit- 
ments under  the  only  piece  of  legislation  (P. 
88-164)  In  the  history  of  the  Nation  which 
was  designed  to  provide  specialized  facilities 
for  research,  training,  and  community  service 
for  the  mentally  retarded.  However,  such  re- 
pudiation win  result  in  I066  of  momentum, 
Increasing  gaps  in  federal  credibility.  The 
Administration  bill  (HR  15160)  and  the  Ad- 
ministration testimony  would  In  our  opinion, 
constitute  such  an  abandonment  of  commit- 
ment. It  proposes,  In  effect,  a  return  to  the 
status  quo  ante  1963. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  in  the  Congress 
must  renew  that  commitment.  The 
human  need  is  clear.  We  owe  it  to  those 
handicapped  children  who  wUl  never  ex- 
perience a  normal  day  throughout  their 
lives.  We  owe  it  to  the  citizens  and  prl- 
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vate  organizations  through  whose  dedi- 
cated efforts  the  minimal  programs  for 
the  mentally  retarded  have  been  kept 
alive.  We  owe  it  to  the  families  of  the 
disadvantaged  children.  Not  least  of  all, 
we  owe  it  to  the  best  that  is  in  ourselves. 

Mr.  'VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  intend  to 
vote  in  supfort  of  the  bill  before  us  this 
afternoon,  H.R.  14237.  This  bill  provides 
for  a  3-year  continuation  of  a  program 
of  grants  for  the  construction  and  staff- 
ing of  facilities  for  the  mentally  retarded. 
In  addition,  it  expands  the  present  pro- 
grams of  assistance  in  this  area  to  per- 
sons who  are  disabled  by  neurological 
handicaps  which  require  similar  facili- 
ties to  those  already  covered  by  this  pro- 
gram which  was  originally  started  in 
1963.  Specifically,  today's  bill  establishes 
cerebral  palsy  and  epilepsy  as  illnesses 
eligible  for  treatment  under  tlie  pro- 
gram. 

In  addition — and  in  this  time  of  acute 
shortages  of  health  personnel,  this  is  a 
very  important  addition — provision  is 
made  for  grants  for  the  development 
and  administration  of  staff  services.  The 
bill  expands  Federal  matching  grants  for 
the  construction  of  college  and  univer- 
sity affiliated  training  and  research  facil- 
ities. Research  in  this  area  is  vital.  It  is 
an  area  where  we  know  so  little:  it  is  an 
area  where  so  much  needs  to  be  done. 
This  bill  is  the  very  least  we  can  do — 
and  it  is  still  inadequate. 

Today's  bill  authorizes  $95  million  in 
fiscal  year  1971,  $122  million  for  fiscal 
1972,  and  $145  million  for  fiscal  1973. 
Yet  appropriations  in  this  area  have 
lagged  badly  behind  the  authorizations. 
For  example,  $75  million  should  have 
been  appropriated  in  the  fiscal  year 
which  lias  just  ended.  Yet  only  $21  mil- 
lion was  provided.  In  addition,  tlie  ad- 
ministration has  requested  only  $19  mil- 
lion for  this  program  for  assistance  to 
the  retarded  and  neurologically  ill  in 
fiscal  year  1971.  Again,  I  repeat,  this  is 
totally  inadequate. 

It  is  totally  inadequate  when  one  con- 
siders that,  while  accurate  figures  are 
not  available,  it  is  estimated  that  some  3 
percent  of  the  American  population — 
approximately  6  million  adults  and  chil- 
dren— are  considered  mentally  retarded. 
In  addition  to  the  approximately  6  mil- 
lion citizens  said  to  be  suffering  from 
mental  retardation,  there  are  nearly  1 
million  Americans  suffering  from  epi- 
lepsy and  connected  disorders  and  nearly 
600,000  afflicted  with  cerebral  palsy. 

There  is  a  great  deal  that  the  public, 
through  the  expertise  of  research  teams 
and  publicly  assisted  health  facilities 
can  do  to  help  in  improving  the  lives  of 
these  tragically  handicapF>ed  persons  and 
in  assisting  the  families  of  these  persons 
in  meeting  the  heavy  burden  of  treat- 
ment and  education  caused  by  the  dis- 
ability. Yet,  the  most  tremendous,  stag- 
gering burden  in  time  and  effort  and  ex- 
tra financial  expenses  is  borne  by  the 
families  of  these  disabled  persons. 

Some  time  ago.  I  introduced  legisla- 
tion which  would  have  provided  an  extra 
tax  deduction  for  those  taxpayers  who 
were  meeting  the  extra  burden  of  rais- 
ing and  educating  such  disabled  children. 


It  was  my  hope  that  that  amendment 
could  have  been  incorporated  in  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1969.  Although,  with  a 
great  deal  of  effort,  certain  tax  reductions 
have  been  provided  by  that  act  to  lower 
the  tax  burden  on  middle-  and  low-in- 
come taxpayers,  no  special  relief  was 
given  to  the  families  of  those  supjxirting 
these  disabled  dependents.  I  have  not 
given  up  hope  in  this  area.  I  intend  to 
continue  to  pu.sh  this  legislation  in  t!ie 
Committee  en  Ways  and  Means,  of  which 
I  am  a  member. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  passage  of 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  the  bill 
to  amend  the  Mental  Retardation  Fa- 
cilities and  Community  Health  Centers 
Construction  Act  of  1963.  which  would 
authorize  fonnuia  grants  that  would  as- 
sist the  States,  public,  and  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations in  developing  and  imple- 
menting a  comprehensive  and  continuing 
plan  for  meeting  the  needs  of  people  af- 
fected by  developmental  disabilities,  is 
an  essential  program  that  must  be 
maintained. 

This  bill,  H.R.  14237,  would  directly 
service  tlie  needs  of  over  81-2  million 
people.  The  mentally  retarded,  who  must 
contend  vnth  imique  educational,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  problems,  would  bene- 
fit from  this  program.  In  addition,  in- 
dividuals handicapped  by  cerebral  palsy, 
epilepsy,  and  other  neurological  diseases 
would  be  included  and  would  receive  the 
adequate  care  they  so  urgently  need. 

The  need  for  the  expanded  coverage  to 
those  people  affected  by  neurological  dis- 
ease was  clearly  brought  to  light  by  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  when  it  reported : 

A  subsUntlal  number  of  these  persons  are 
not  aided  by  federal,  state,  or  local  programs 
because  their  disabilities  fall  to  fit  the  pre- 
cise criteria  specified,  so  that,  as  It  were, 
these  programs  •fall  between  the  cracks"  in- 
sofEtf  as  concerns  programs  designed  to  pro- 
vide aid  for  them. 

This  program  would  alleviate  the  prob- 
lem of  discrimination  against  the  urban 
and  rural  povertj'  areas  because  of  the 
new  formula  grant  system  to  the  States. 
In  turn,  the  States  would  now  have  an 
incentive  to  strengthen  and  expand 
their  activities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  handicapped  of 
America  need  these  comprehensive  serv- 
ices and  we  must  supply  the  proper  agen- 
cies with  adequate  tools  to  meet  these 
dire  needs.  I  strongly  urge  the  psissage  of 
H.R. 14237. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
printed  in  the  reported  bill  as  an  original 
bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.   14237 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHOBT    TITUS 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Developmental  Disabilities  Services  and 
P&clUtles   Construction  Act   of    1970." 


TITLE  I— GRANTS  FOR  PLANNING,  PRO- 
VISION OF  SERVICES,  AND  CONSTRUC- 
TION OF  FACILITIES  FOR  PERSONS 
WITH    DEVELOPMENTAL    DISABILITIES 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  GRANT  PROGRAMS  FOB  PER- 
SONS    WITH     DEVELOPMENTAL    DISABILITIES 

Sec.  101.  Part  C  of  the  Mental  Re;ardatlon 
Facilities  Construction  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Part  C — Gr.'^nts  for  Plan.ving,  Provision 
OF  Services,  and  Constrvctton  of  Facili- 
ties FOR  Persons  With  De\'E1-opmental 
DisABU-rriES 

"declaration  of  purpose 
"Sec.  130.  The  purpose  of  this  part  Is — 
"(1)  to  authorize  grants  to  assist  the 
several  States  In  developing  and  Implement- 
ing a  comprehensive  and  continuing  plan  for 
meeting  the  current  and  future  needs  for 
services  for  persons  affected  by  developmental 
disabilities;  and 

"(2)  to  authorize  grants  to  assist  public  or 
nonprofit  prlvat*  agencies  In  the  consuuc- 
tlon  of  facilities  for  the  provision  of  serv- 
ices for  persons  affected  by  developmental 
disabilities. 

"authorization  of  .appropriations 
"Sec.  131.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ing funds  for  granu  under  this  part,  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $60,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971, 
$85,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1972.  and  $105,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973. 

"(b)  For  the  fiiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974,  and  for  each  of  the  next  fiscal  years, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  as  may  be  necefsary  to  continue  to 
make  grants  under  section  137(a)  (1)(B( 
with  respect  to  services  for  which  a  grant 
under  that  section  was  made  before  July  1, 
1973,  and  which  are  eligible  for  such  a  grant 
for  the  year  for  which  sums  are  being  ap- 
propriated under  this  subsection. 

"STATE   allotments 

"Sbc.  132.  (a)(1)  Prom  the  sums  appro- 
priated under  section  131(8)  for  each  fiscal 
year  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  section 
130.  the  several  States  shall  be  entitled  to 
aUotments  determined,  In  accordance  with 
regulations,  on  the  basis  of  (A)  the  popula- 
tion, (Bi  the  extent  of  need  for  seri-loes  and 
facilities  for  persons  with  developmental  dls- 
abUities.  and  (C)  the  financial  need  of  the 
respective  States:  except  that  the  allotment 
of  any  State  (other  than  the  Virgin  Islands, 
American  Samoa,  Guam,  and  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands)  for  any  such 
fiscal"  year  shall  not  be  less  than  $100,000. 

"(2)  In  determining,  for  purposes  of  para- 
graph (II,  the  extent  of  need  In  any  State 
for  services  and  facilities  for  persons  with 
developmental  dlsablUtles.  the  Secretary 
shall  take  Into  account  the  scope  and  ex- 
tent of  the  services  specified,  pursuant  to 
section  134(b)  (5) ,  m  the  State  plan  of  such 
State  approved  under  this  part. 

"(3)  Sums  allotted  to  a  State  for  a  fiscal 
vear  and  designated  by  It  for  construction 
and  remaining  unobligated  at  the  end  of 
such  year  shall  remain  available  to  such 
State  for  such  purpose  for  the  next  fiscal 
vear  ( and  for  such  year  only ) ,  In  addition 
to  the  sums  allotted  to  such  State  for  such 
next  fiscal  year;  except  that  If  the  State 
plan  of  a  SUte  calls  for  the  construction  of 
a  specific  facility  the  Federal  share  of  which 
will  exceed  the  aUotments  available  to  the 
State  for  a  fiscal  year  for  construction,  the 
Secretary  may,  on  the  request  of  the  State, 
provide  that  funds  allotted  to  the  State  and 
available  for  such  year  shall  remain  avail- 
able for  construction  of  that  facility,  to  the 
extent  necessary  but  not  to  exceed  two  ad- 
ditional years  beyond  the  ye«u-  for  which  the 
funds  were  Initially  allotted. 
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'\h\  Whenever  the  State  plan  developed 
lii  accordan.e  with  section  134  provides  for 
particip-itioil  o£  more  than  one  Stute  agency 
In  administering  or  supervising  the  admn- 
istraiicn  of  designated  portions  of  the  State 
plan,  the  Sta;  e  may  apportion  its  allotment 
among  such  ageniies  in  a  in. inner  which, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary,  is  rea- 
sonably rel.i'.eci  to  the  respon.sibillties  as- 
signed To  such  agencies  in  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  this  part.  P-ands  so  appyrtioned 
to  State  agencies  m.iy  be  combtnod  with 
other  Sta'e  or  Feder.il  funds  authorized  to 
be  spent  for  other  purposes,  provided  the 
purposes  of  this  part  will  receive  propor- 
tionate benefit   from  the  combination. 

"ici  The  ainouni  of  an  allotment  to  a 
State  for  a  fiscal  >ear  which  the  se:;retary 
determines  will  not  be  required  by  the  State 
during  the  period  for  whirls  it  is  available 
for  the  purpose  for  which  allotted  ih  ill  be 
avail.^.ble  for  reanotment  by  the  Secre'iry 
from  time  to  time,  on  such  date  or  dates 
as  he  may  fix.  to  other  States  with  re>pect 
to  which  such  a  determination  has  not  been 
made,  in  proportion  to  the  original  allot- 
ments of  such  other  St.ites  for  such  fiscal 
year,  but  with  such  proportionate  amount 
for  any  of  such  other  States  being  reduced 
to  the  extent  It  exceeds  the  si'.m  the  Secre- 
tary estimates  such  State  needs  and  will  be 
able  'o  use  during  such  perl-^d;  .ind  the  to- 
tal of  such  reductions  sh*Il  be  slmilarlv  re- 
allotted  amonT  the  St.i'es  whose  propor- 
tion \te  amoi'nts  were  not  so  reduced.  Any 
a.Tiount  reallotted  under  this  subsection  to 
a  StH^e  for  a  flica!  year  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  a  p:ir:  of  its  allotment  under  subsection 
tal   for  such  fiscal  year. 

"NATIONAL  ADVISORY   COVN..U,   ON   SERVICES  AND 
FACILITiES    FOP.    THE    D£VELOP.MrNT M  LY     DIS- 

.\rLrD 

'Sec  133.  (aiil)  ESective  July  1.  1971. 
there  is  hereby  established  a  Kationil  .KA- 
visory  Council  on  Services  and  Facilities  for 
the  Developmentally  Disabled  i  hereafter  in 
this  part  referred  to  ^s  the  'Council  »,  which 
shall  consist  of  twenty  members  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  title  5.  United  Stages  Cede, 
governing  appointments  in  the  competitive 
civil  service. 

•■(21  The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time 
designate  one  of  the  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil to  serve  as  Chairman  thereof. 

■■i3i  The  members  of  the  Council  shall 
be  selected  from  persons  who  are  no*  officers 
or  employees  of  t":ie  United  States  employed 
on  .".  full-time  basis  and  who  ;:re  leaders 
In  the  field.s  of  service  to  the  meJti^Hy  re- 
tarded and  toother  developri»iit."i!lv  dis.'.blec'. 
person?,  in  Sta'e  or  local  sovernmont.  .'ni  in 
rrran'-zatloi:?  renresentln?  coii'umers  of  such 
services,  .^t  le-ist  five  members  sha'l  be  reore- 
sentative  of  S*a-e  or  local  p.gencies  respon- 
sible for  ."-ervlces  to  the  development. illy  dis- 
abled, pnd  at  least  fivo  shall  be  'epre'-e.it  t- 
tlve  of  the  interests  of  ccns'imers  of  such 

"(b)  Each  member  of  the  Council  shall 
hold  offce  fcr  a  term  of  four  years,  except 
that  anv  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed 
shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of  such 
term,  and  except  th.it.  of  the  twenty  mem- 
bers first  appointed,  five  shall  hold  office  for  a 
term  of  two  years,  and  five  shall  hold  office 
for  a  term  of  on?  year  as  deslrmted  by  the 
Secretarv  at  the  time  of  appointment. 

"(c)  It  shall  be  the  du'y  and  function  of 
the  Council  to  (li  advise  the  Secretary  with 
respect  to  nr.y  regulations  promulgated  or 
proposea  to  be  promulzrated  by  him  In  the 
Imnlementation  of  this  title,  and  (2»  study 
and  evaluate  programs  authorized  by  this 
title  with  a  view  to  determin'ng  their  effec- 
tiveness in  carrylnK  out  the  purposes  lor 
which  they  were  established. 

"(d)  The  Council  Is  authorized  to  engage 
stJCh  technical  ass's'ance  as  may  be  required 


to  carry  out  Its  functions,  and  the  Secretary 
shall.  In  addition,  make  available  tj  the 
Council  such  secretarial,  clerical,  and  other 
assistance  and  such  statistical  and  other 
pertinent  data  prepared  by  or  available  to 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  as  the  Council  may  require  to  carry 
out  such  functions. 

"(e)  Members  of  the  Council,  while  at- 
tending meetings  or  conferences  thereof  or 
otherwise  serving  on  the  business  of  the 
Council,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  com- 
pensation at  rates  fixed  by  the  Secretary, 
but  not  exceeding  $100  per  day  and,  while 
so  serving  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business,  they  may  be  allowed 
travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem  In  lieu 
of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  .-ectiou 
5703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  for  per- 
sons in  the  Government  service  employed 
intermittently.  , 

"STATE    PLANS 

"Sec.  134.  la)  Any  State  desiring  to  take 
advantage  of  this  part  must  have  a  State 
plan  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  section. 

"(b)  In  order  to  be  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  this  section,  a  State  plan  for 
the  provision  of  services  and  facilities  for 
persons  with  developmental  disabilities 
must — 

"(\\  designate  (A)  a  State  planning  and 
advisory  council,  to  be  responsible  for  sub- 
mitting revisions  of  the  State  plan  and  trans- 
mitting such  reports  as  may  be  required  ^y 
the  Secretary;  (B)  the  State  agency  or  ageri- 
cies  which  will  administer  or  supervise  the 
admlnlstr.ition  of  all  or  designated  prrtions 
of  the  State  plan:  and  (C)  a  single  State 
aitency  as  the  sole  agency  for  administering 
or  supervising  the  administration  of  grants 
for  construction  under  the  State  plan,  except 
that  during  fiscal  year  1971.  the  Secretary 
raav  waive,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  require- 
ments of  this  paragraph: 

"1 21  describe  {.\)  the  quality,  extent,  and 
scope  of  services  being  provided,  or  to  be  pro- 
vided, to  ijersons  with  developmental  dis- 
abilltle.s  \mder  such  other  Sta'c  plans  for 
federally  assisted  State  programs  as  may  be 
specified  by  the  Secretary,  but  in  any  case 
Including?  education  for  tlie  handlc.<>pped. 
vocational  rehabilitation,  public  asslstarce. 
medical  ass'stance,  social  services,  maternal 
and  child  health,  crippled  children's  serv- 
ices, and  comprehensive  health  and  mental 
health  plans,  and  iB)  how  funds  allotted  to 
the  State  In  accordance  with  section  132  will 
be  used  to  complement  and  augment  rather 
than  duplicate  or  replace  .services  and  facili- 
ties for  persoi-s  with  developmental  disabili- 
ties which  are  eligible  for  Federal  assist- 
ance under  such  other  State  programs: 

"(3)  set  forth  policies  and  procedvires  for 
tlic  expenditure  cf  fund.s  under  the  plan, 
which.  In  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary,  are 
designed  to  assure  e"'ective  contintiins  State 
planning,  evaluation,  and  delivery  of  serv- 
ices (both  public  and  private)  for  persons 
with  developmental  disabilities: 

"(4)  contain  or  be  supported  by  assur- 
ances satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  that  f.Ai 
the  funds  raid  to  the  State  under  this  part 
'.^ill  be  used  to  make  a  slsniflcant  contribu- 
tion toward  strenirthenin?  services  for  per- 
sons with  developmental  disabilities  In  the 
various  political  subdivisions  of  the  State  in 
order  to  Improve  the  quality,  scope,  and  ex- 
tent of  such  services:  (B»  part  of  such  funds 
will  be  made  available  to  other  public  or 
nonprofit  private  agencies,  in.stlttitlons  and 
organizations:  iC)  "='uch  funds  will  be  used 
to  supplement  snd.  to  the  ex+ent  practicable, 
to  increase  the  level  of  funds  th.it  would 
otherwise  be  made  available  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  Federal  funds  are  pro- 
vided and  not  to  supplant  such  non-Federal 
funds;  and  (D)  there  will  be  reasonable  State 
financial  participation  In  the  cost  of  admin- 
istering the  State  plan; 


"(5)(Ai  pro\ide  for  the  furnishing  of  a 
range  of  services  and  facilities  for  persons 
with  developmcnial  diaabilities  associated 
with  mental  retardation,  (B)  specify  the 
other  categories  of  developmental  disabili- 
ties which  will  be  aicluded  in  the  State  plan, 
and  (C)  describe  tlie  quality,  extent,  and 
scope  of  such  services  as  will  be  provided 
to  persons  with  mental  retardation  and  with 
other  developmental  disabilities; 

"i6)  provide  that  services  and  facilities 
furnished  under  the  State  plan  for  persons 
with  developmental  disabilities  will  be  in 
accordance  with  otandards  prescrioed  by 
regulations,  including  standards  as  to  the 
scope  and  quality  of  such  services  and  the 
maintenance  and  operation  of  such  facilities, 
except  that  during  fiscal  year  1971.  liie  Sec- 
retary may  waive,  in  whole  or  In  part,  the 
requirements  of  this  paragraph; 

"(,7)  provide  such  inethudb  of  administra- 
tion (including  methods  relating  to  the  es- 
tablishment and  m.aintenance  of  personnel 
standards  on  a  merit  basis,  except  that  the 
Secretary  shall  exercise  no  authority  with 
respect  to  the  selection,  tenure  of  office,  a;id 
compensation  of  any  individual  employed  in 
accLTdance  v.ith  such  methods)  as  are  fou:.d 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  necessary  for  the 
proper  and  efficient  operstion  of  the  plan; 

••(8)  provide  that  \  .K\  the  State  pl.iiining 
and  advisory  council  shall  be  adequately 
staffed  and  shall  include  representatives  cf 
each  of  the  principal  State  asencies  and  rep- 
resentatives of  local  agencies  and  nongov- 
ernnienial  organizations  and  grcups  con- 
cerned with  services  for  pcrscns  with  dc  el- 
opmcir.al  disabilities:  and  (B)  at  least  one- 
third  of  the  membership  of  such  council 
-hall  co:i-:i.^t  of  repre.ientatives  of  consumers 
of  such  services: 

"(9 1  provide  that  the  State  planning  and 
advisory  council  will  from  time  to  time,  but 
not,  less  often  than  annually,  reviev,  and 
evaluate  its  State  p'an  approved  under  this 
section  and  submit  appropriate  UTjciif.cc- 
tlniis  to  the  Secretary; 

'■(10)  provide  that  the  State  agencies 
designated  in  paragraph  1 1 1  will  make  such 
reports.  In  such  form  and  containing  such 
Information,  as  the  Secretary  may  from  time 
to  time  re.ascnably  require,  and  will  k'lrp 
such  records  and  afford  such  access  ther'^to 
as  the  Secretary  finds  necessary  to  asstire  the 
correctne.-s  and  vcrlilcati^.n  of  .such  reports; 

"(11)  provide  that  special  financial  ai'.d 
technical  assistance  shall  be  ghcn  to  areas  ,  ; 
urban  or  rural  poverty  In  securing  facilities 
and  services  for  pers..ns  with  development.il 
disabilities  who  are  residents  of  such  areas: 

"(12 1  describe  the  methods  to  be  used  to 
assess  the  effectiveness  and  accomnll.^hments 
of  the  State  in  meeting  the  needs  of  develop- 
mentally  di.iabled  persons  In  the  State; 

"(13)  provide  for  the  dcvelot^ment  of  a 
program  of  construcil(.n  of  facilities  for  i'.f 
provision  cf  services  for  per  on;  with  devel- 
opmental disabilities  which  (At  1^  bi-ed  on 
a  statewide  Inventory  of  existing  facilities 
and  survey  of  need:  .ind  (Hi  meets  the  re- 
quirements prescribed  by  thr>  .Secretary  for 
furnishing  needed  services  to  persons  tmafcle 
to  pay  therefor: 

"(14i  set  forth  the  rpla*lve  nTd,  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  regu!ntir>ns  prc- 
.BcrlbPd  hv  the  SecretRrv.  for  ':he  several  p'o:- 
ects  Included  in  the  construction  prograi  i 
referred  to  in  paragi-anh  (13).  and  assigned 
priority  to  the  construction  of  nrolects.  in- 
sofar as  financial  resources  available  there- 
for and  fcr  maintenance  and  operation  niak" 
nosslble.  In  t'-"  order  of  such  relative  need: 

"(IB)  designate  the  portion  of  the  Stste's 
allotment  (under  section  132)  for  any  venr 
which  Is  to  be  devoted  to  construction  <^1  fa- 
cilities, which  p-Ttion  shall  be  not  mere  than 
50  per  centum  of  the  .Sta+e's  allotment  or 
such  le.=:«:er  per  centum  of  the  allotment  as 
the  Secretary  may  from  time  to  time  pre- 
scribe: 

■716)  provide  for  affording  to  every  appll- 
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cant  for  a  construciujii  project  an  opjxjr- 
tuulty  for  hearing  before  the  State  agency; 

■•(17)  provide  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
f'jnd  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary lo  assure  the  proper  disbursemeut  of 
and  accounting  for  funds  paid  to  the  State 
under  t.ils  part,  and 

••(18 1  contain  such  additional  information 
and  as^viranccs  as  the  Secretary  may  find  nec- 
e.rsary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  and  pur- 
poses of  this  part, 

•(C)  Th.e  Secretary  shall  approve  any  State 
plan  and  any  mociificaiion  thereof  which 
complies  with  the  provisions  of  subcsection 
(b).  Tlie  Secretary  shall  not  finally  disap- 
prove a  State  plan  except  after  reasonable 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  to  the 
State. 

■'.>.PP.tOVAL    OF    PROJECTS    FOR    CONSTRUCTION 

'Sec.  135.  (a)  For  each  project  fur  con- 
struction pursuant  to  a  State  plan  approved 
under  this  part,  there  shall  be  submiiied  to 
'lie  Secretary,  throagh  the  State  agency  des- 
ignated in  accordance  with  section  134(b) 
( 1 )  ( C I ,  an  application  by  the  State  or  a 
political  subdivision  thereof  or  by  any  other 
public  or  nonprofit  agency.  If  two  or  more 
agencies  join  in  the  construction  of  the  proj- 
ect, the  application  may  be  filed  by  one  or 
more  such  agencies.  Such  application  shall 
set  forth — 

"(I)  a  description  of  the  site  for  such 
project; 

"(2 1  plans  and  specifications  thereof,  in 
accordance  with  regulationa  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary; 

•'(3)  reasonable  assurance  that  title  to 
such  site  is  or  will  be  vested  in  one  or  mure 
of  the  agencies  lUing  the  application  cr  in  a 
public  or  other  nonprofit  agency  which  is  to 
operate  the  faciei y: 

"(4)  reasonable  assurance  that  adequ.^.te 
financial  support  will  be  available  for  the 
cjnstr'jction  of  the  project  and  i^>r  its  main- 
lenance  and  operation  when  completed; 

"(5 1  reasonable  assurance  mat  all  labor- 
ers and  mechanics  employed  by  contractors 
or  subcontractors  in  the  porfcrm-;nce  of  work 
on  construction  of  the  project  will  be  paid 
wages  at  rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing 
on  similar  construction  in  the  locality  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Davis-Bacon  .Act,  as 
amended  (40  US  C.  276a — 276a-5);  and  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have  with  respyect 
to  the  labor  s'andards  specified  in  this  para- 
graph the  authority  and  functions  set  forth 
;n  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950 
(15  F.R.  3176)  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of 
June  13.  1934.  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  276c); 
and 

"(6)  a  certification  by  the  State  agency  of 
the  Federal  share  for  the  project. 

••(b)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  sr.ch  ap- 
plication if  sufficient  funds  to  pay  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  the  cost  of  construction  of  such 
project  are  available  from  the  allotment  to 
the  State,  and  If  the  Secretary  finds  ( 1 )  that 
the  application  contains  such  reasonable  as- 
surances as  to  title,  financial  svipport,  and 
payment  of  prevailing  rates  of  wages  and 
overtime  pay,  (2)  that  the  plans  and  speci- 
fications are  in  accord  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  (3)  that  the  appli- 
cation Is  In  conformity  with  the  State  plan 
approved  under  this  part,  and  (4)  that  the 
application  has  been  approved  and  recom- 
mended by  the  State  agency  designated  in 
accordance  with  section  134(b)(1)(C)  and 
is  entitled  to  priority  over  other  projects 
within  the  State  In  accordance  with  the 
State's  plan  for  persons  with  developmental 
disabilities  and  In  accordance  with  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

"(c)  No  application  shall  be  disapproved 
until  the  Secretary  has  afforded  the  State 
agency  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

'•  (d)  Amendment  of  any  approved  applica- 
tion shall  be  subject  to  approval  In  the  same 
manner  as  the  original  application. 


"WITHHOLDING   Of   PAYMt-vTS   lOP. 
CONSTBUCnON 

"Sec.  136.  (a)  Whenever  the  Secretary,  af- 
ter reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  lor 
hearing  to  the  State  agency  (designated  in 
accordance  wiiii  section  134(b)  (1)  (C) ;  of 
any  State,  finds  that — 

••(1)  the  State  agency  iS  not  complying 
substantially  with  the  provisions  required  by 
section  134(b)  to  be  included  in  the  State 
plan,  or  with  regulations  of  the  Secretary, 

"(2)  any  assurance  required  to  be  given  in 
an  application  filed  under  section  135  is  not 
being  or  cannot  be  earned  out, 

••(3)  there  Is  a  substantial  failure  to  carry 
out  plans  and  specifications  related  to  con- 
struction approved  by  the  Secretary  under 
section  134.  or 

"(4)  adequate  funds  are  not  being  pro- 
vided annually  for  the  direct  administration 
of  the  State  plan, 

the  Secretary  may  forthwith  withhold  pay- 
ments for  construction  from  the  allotment  of 
such  State  in  accordance  with  subsection 
(b). 

"(b)  If  the  Secretary  makes  a  finding  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a),  he  may  forthwith 
notify  the  State  agency  that — 

"  ( 1 )  no  further  payments  will  be  made  to 
the  State  for  construction  from  allotments 
under  this  part,  or 

••(2)  no  further  payments  will  be  made 
from  allotments  under  this  part  for  any  con- 
struction project  or  the  action  or  Inaction 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (1).  (2).  projects 
designated  by  the  Secretary  as  being  affected 
by  (3),  or  (4)  of  subsection  (a), 
as  the  Secretary  may  determine  to  be  ap- 
propriate under  the  circumstances:  and.  ex- 
cept with  regard  to  any  project  for  which 
the  application  has  already  been  approved 
and  which  Is  not  directly  affected,  further 
payment*  fcr  construction  projects  may  be 
withheld,  in  whole  or  in  part,  until  there 
is  no  longer  any  failure  to  comply  (or  to  carry 
out  the  assurance  or  plans  and  specifica- 
tions or  to  provide  adequate  funds,  as  the 
case  may  be)  or.  if  such  compliance  (cr  other 
action)  is  Impossible,  until  the  Stat-e  repays 
or  arranges  for  the  repayment  of  Federal 
moneys  to  which  the  recipient  was  not  en- 
titled. 

"GRANTS  TO  THE  STATE  FOR  PLANNING  AND 
SERVICES 

••Sec.  137.  (a)  (1)  To  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  section  130  (1).  the  Secretary  shall  make 
grants  under  this  section  to  assist  the  States 
in  meeting  the  costs  of  lA)  developing  and 
administering  their  State  plans,  and  (B) 
compensation  of  p>ersonnel  to  provide.  In  ac- 
cordance with  approved  State  plans,  services 
for  persons  with  developmental  disabilities. 
Grants  under  this  section  with  respyect  to  any 
such  service  provided  under  a  State  plan 
may  be  made  only  for  the  period  beginning 
wi'h  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  for 
which  such  a  grant  is  made  and  ending  with 
the  close  of  eigh*  years  after  such  first  day. 

■  (2)  A  grant  under  this  section  may  be 
made  onlv  to  a  State  which  (A)  has  a  State 
plan  approved  under  this  part,  and  (B)  has 
made  an  application  for  such  grant  In  ac- 
cordance witii  regulations  of  the  Secretary. 
Flt  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 
1971.  June  30,  1972,  and  June  30,  1973,  a 
grant  to  a  State  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  from  the  portion  of  the  S*ate^s  allot- 
ment under  section  132  which  Is  not  desig- 
nated in  its  State  plan  for  construction  pur- 
poses. For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1974.  and  each  of  the  next  six  fiscal  years, 
a  grant  to  a  State  under  clause  (B)  of  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  made 
from  funds  appropriated  under  section 
131(b). 

"(b)  (1)  A  grant  under  this  section  for  any 
fiscal  year  to  assist  a  State  In  meeting  the 
costs  of  developing  and  administering  its 
State  plan  may  not  exceed  5  per  centum  of 


the  State  s  uilutment  unaer  section  132  for 
that  fiscal  year  or  $75,000.  whichever  is  less. 

■■(2)  (A)  A  g;r.;ni  under  this  section  to  as- 
sis-  a  Slate  in  meeting  the  costs  of  c.;m- 
peiisation  of  personnel  to  provide  services 
for  persons  with  developmental  disabilities 
may  be  made  only  for  the  period  beginning 
with  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  for 
which  such  a  grant  is  made  and  ending  with 
the  close  of  eight  \ears  after  such  first  day; 
and.  excep  as  provided  in  subparagraph  (B) , 
such  grants  with  respect  lo  any  State  may 
iio.  exceed  75  per  centum  of  such  costs  for 
each  of  the  first  two  years  after  such  first 
day.  60  per  centum  of  such  costs  for  the  third 
year  after  such  first  day,  45  per  centum  of 
such  costs  for  the  fourth  year  after  such  first 
day.  and  GD  per  centum  of  such  costs  for  each 
of  the  next  four  years  after  such  first  day. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  any  State  providing 
services  for  persons  in  an  area  designated 
by  the  Secretary  as  an  urban  or  rurdl  poverty 
area,  grants  under  this  section  for  the  costs 
of  a  Sta-te  for  compensation  of  personnel 
providing  services  for  persons  in  such  an 
area  may  not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  such 
costs  for  each  of  the  first  two  years  after  such 
first  day,  80  per  centum  of  such  costs  for  the 
third  year  after  such  first  day,  75  per  centum 
of  such  costs  for  the  fourth  and  fifth  years 
after  such  first  day,  and  70  per  centum  of 
such  costs  for  each  of  the  next  three  years 
after  such  first  day. 

•■(3)  For  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
costs  of  a  State  for  compensation  of  such 
personnel,  costs  of  a  poUtical  subdivision 
thereof  or  of  a  nonprofit  private  agency  for 
compensation  of  such  personnel  shall,  subject 
to  such  limitations  and  conditions  as  may  be 
pre'^cribec!  by  the  Secretary  by  regulation, 
be  regarded   as  costs  of  such  State. 

•■(c)  Payment  of  grants  under  this  section 
may  be  made  i  after  necessary  adjustment  on 
account  of  previously  made  overpayments  or 
underpayments)  in  advance  or  by  way  of 
reimbursement,  and  on  such  terms'and  con- 
ditions, as  the  Secretary  may  determine. 
"withhdi-dinc    OF   payments    for   planning 

AND    SERVICE 

•Sec.  138  Whenever  the  Secretary,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  the  State  planning  and  advisory  coun- 
cil (designated  in  accordance  with  section 
134(b)(1)(A))   finds  that— 

•■(1)  there  is  a  failure  to  comply  substan- 
tially with  any  of  the  pro\isions  required  by 
section  134  to  be  Included  In  the  State 
plan,  or 

"(2)  there  Is  a  failure  to  comply  substan- 
tially with  any  regulations  of  the  Secretary 
which  are  applicable  to  this  part, 
the  Secretary  shall  notify  such  State  council 
that  further  payments  for  planning  or  serv- 
ices will  not  be  made  to  the  State  under  sec- 
tion 137  I  or,  in  his  discretion,  that  further 
payments  for  planning  or  services  will  not 
be  made  to  the  State  under  that  section  for 
activities  in  which  there  is  such  failure), 
until  he  is  satisfied  that  there  will  no  longer 
be  such  failure.  Until  he  is  so  satisfied,  the 
Secretary  shall  make  no  further  payment 
under  that  section  to  the  State,  or  shall  limit 
further  payment  under  that  section  to  s-jcli 
State  to  activities  in  which  there  is  no  such 
failure. 

•reculattons 

••Sec.  139.  The  Secretary,  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable, by  general  regulations  applicable 
uniformly  to  all  the  States,  shall  prescribe— 

"  ( 1 )  the  kinds  of  services  which  are  needed 
to  provide  adequate  programs  for  persons 
with  developmental  disabilities,  the  kinds 
of  services  for  which  assistance  may  be  pro- 
vided under  this  part,  and  the  categories  of 
persons  for  whom  such  services  may  be  pro- 
vided: 

"(2)  standards  as  to  the  8Cop>e  and  quality 
of  services  which  must  be  provided  for  per- 
sons with  developmental  disabilities  under  a 
State  plan  approved  under  this  part; 
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"(3)  the  general  manner  In  which  a  State, 
in  carrying  out  lU  State  plan  approved  un- 
der this  part,  shaU  determine  priorities  for 
services  and  facilities  based  on  t>-pe  of  serv- 
ice categories  of  persona  to  be  served,  and 
type  of  disability,  with  special  consideration 
being  given  to  the  need,  for  such  services 
and  facilities  In  areas  of  urban  and  rural 
poverty;  and 

••(41  general  standards  of  construction  and 
equipment  for  faculties  of  different  classes 
and  in  different  type*  of  location. 
After  appointment  of  the  Council,  regula- 
tions and  revisions  therein  shall  be  promul- 
gated by  the  Secretary  only  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Council. 

"NONDDPLICATION 

•Sec.  140  (a)  In  determining  the  amount 
of  any  payment  for  the  construction  of  any 
facility  under  a  Bute  pUn  approved  under 
this  part,  there  shall  be  disregarded  (1)  any 
portion  of  the  costs  of  such  construction 
which  are  financed  by  Federal  funds  pro- 
vided under  any  provision  of  law  other  than 
this  part,  and  (2)  the  amount  of  any  non- 
Pederal  funds  required  to  be  expended  as  a 
condition  of  receipt  of  such  Federal  funds. 

■■(bt  In  determining  the  amount  of  any 
grant  under  section  137  to  assist  a  State  In 
meeting  the  costs  of  planning  and  of  com- 
pensation of  personnel,  there  shall  be  dls- 
regiirded  ( 1 )  any  portion  of  such  costs  which 
are  financed  by  Federal  funds  provided  un- 
der any  provision  of  law  other  than  this 
part,  and  (2)  the  amount  of  any  non-Federal 
funds  required  to  be  expended  as  a  condi- 
tion of  receipt  of  such  Federal  funds." 

CONFORMING    AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Section  401  of  the  Mental 
Retardation  Faculties  and  Community  Men- 
tal Health  Centers  Construction  Act  of  1963 
(42  use.  2691)  Is  amended  by— 

il)  striking  out  '•.  and  the  DlsUict  of 
Columbia"  and  all  that  follows  in  subsection 
(a)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  •,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands": 

i2»  amending  subsection  ib)  to  read  a.= 
follows : 

"(b)  The  term  'faclUty  for  the  develop- 
mpntallv  disabled'  means  a  fac.Uty.  or  a 
specified  portion  of  a  facUlty,  designed  pri- 
marily for  the  delivery  of  one  or  more  serv- 
ices to  persons  affected  by  one  or  more  de- 
velopmental  disabilities."; 

(3)  striking  out  "mentally  retarded" 
wherever  it  occurs  In  subsection  (di  and  In- 
serting "developmentaUy  disabled"  In  lieu 
thereof; 

(4)  amending  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section (h)(2)  to  read  as  follows:  'The  Fed- 
eral share  with  respect  to  any  project  In  the 
State  shaU  be  the  amount  determined  by 
the  State  agency  described  in  the  State  plan, 
but.  except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (3)  the 
Federal  share  (A)  for  any  project  under  part 
C  of  title  I  may  not  exceed  662 3  per  centum 
of  the  costs  of  construction  of  such  project: 
and  (B)  for  any  project  under  part  a  of 
title  11  may  not  exceed  66  2  i  per  centum 
of  the  costs  of  construction  of  such  project 
c :  the  State's  Federal  percentage,  which- 
ever is  the  lower.";  and 

(5)  adding  at  the  end  of  the  section  the 
following  subsections: 

"(1)  The  term  'developmental  disability' 
means  a  disability  attributable  to  mental 
retardation,  cerebral  palsy,  epilepsy,  or  an- 
other neurological  condition  of  an  Individual 
found  by  the  Secretary  to  be  clo.sely  related 
to  mental  retardation  or  to  require  treat- 
ment similar  to  that  required  for  mentally 
retarded  individuals,  which  disability  origi- 
nates before  such  Individual  attains  age 
eighteen,  which  has  continued  or  can  be  ex- 
pected to  continue  Indefinitely,  and  which 
constitutes  a  substantial  handicap  to  such 
Individual. 

••im)  The  term  'services  for  persons  with 
developmental  disabilities'  means  specialized 


services  or  special  adaptations  of  generic 
services  directed  toward  the  alleviation  of 
a  developmental  disability  or  toward  the 
social,  personal,  physical,  or  economic  habll- 
Itatlon  or  rehabilitation  of  an  individual  af- 
fected by  such  a  disability,  and  such  term 
Includes'  diagnosis,  evaluation,  treatment, 
personal  care,  day  care,  domiciliary  care, 
special  living  arrangements,  training,  educa- 
tion, sheltered  employment,  recreation, 
counseling  of  the  individual  affected  by  such 
disability  and  of  his  family,  protective  and 
other  social  and  soclolegal  services,  infor- 
mation and  referral  services,  and  follow-along 
services,  and  transportation  services  neces- 
sary to  assure  delivery  of  services  to  persons 
with  developmental  disabilities. 

"(n)  The  term  regulations'  means  (unless 
the  text  otherwise  Indicates)  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary." 

(bi  Sections  403  and  405  of  such  Act  are 
amended  by  Inserting  'or  the  development- 
ally  disabled"  after  "mentally  retarded" 
wherever  It  occurs. 

APPLICATION  OF  NEW  PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO 
DURATION  OF  GRANTS  AND  FEDERAL  SHARE  TO 
CONTINUATION  GRANTS  UNDER  EXISTING 
STAFFING    GRANT    PROGRAM 

SEC.  103.  (a»  Effective  with  respect  to  costs 
Of  compensation  of  professional  and  tech- 
nical personnel  of  any  facility  for  the 
mentally  retarded  for  any  period  after  June 
30.  1970.  for  which  a  grant  has  been  or  is 
ix..-tde  under  subsection  (a)  of  section  141  of 
part  D  of  the  Mental  Retardation  Facilities 
Construction  Act.  subsection  (b)  of  such  sec- 
tion Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  (1)  Grants  under  this  section  for  such 
costs  fur  any  facility  may  be  made  only  for 
the  period  beginning  with  the  first  day  of 
the  first  month  for  which  such  a  grant  Is 
made  and  ending  with  the  close  of  eight 
years  after  such  first  day;  and.  except  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (2i .  such  gr.ints  with  re- 
spect to  any  facility  may  not  exceed  75  per 
centum  of  such  costs  for  each  of  the  first  two 
years  after  such  first  day.  60  per  centum  of 
such  costs  for  the  third  year  after  such  first 
day,  45  per  centum  of  such  costs  for  the 
fourth  year  after  such  first  day,  and  30  per 
centum  of  such  costs  for  each  of  the  next 
four  years  after  such  first  day. 

"(21  In  the  case  of  any  such  facUlty  pro- 
\-ldlng  services  for  persons  in  an  area  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  as  an  urban  or  rural 
poverty  area,  grants  under  this  section  for 
such  costs  for  any  such  facility  may  not  ex- 
ceed 90  per  centum  of  such  costs  for  each 
of  the  first  two  years  after  such  first  day, 
80  per  centum  of  such  costs  for  the  third 
year  after  such  first  day.  75  per  centum  of 
such  costs  for  the  fourth  and  fifth  years 
after  such  first  day,  and  70  per  centum  of 
such  costs  for  each  of  the  next  three  years 
after  such  first  day." 

(b)  In  the  case  of  any  mental  retardation 
facility  for  which  a  staffing  grant  was  made 
under  section  141  of  the  Mental  Retardation 
Facilities  Construction  Act  before  July  1, 
1970,  (1)  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of 
section  141  of  such  Act  (as  amended  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section)  shall,  with  re- 
spect to  costs  Incurred  after  June  30,  1970, 
apply  to  the  same  extent  as  If  such  subsec- 
tion (b)  had  been  in  effect  on  the  date  a 
staffing  grant  for  such  facility  was  initially 
made,  and  (2)  non-Federal  funds  made 
available  for  costs  Incurred  after  the  date 
such  grant  was  Initially  made  but  before 
June  30,  1970,  shaU  not,  to  the  extent  they 
exceed  the  minimum  amount  of  non-Federal 
funds  required  under  such  subsection  with 
respect  to  grants  for  costs  Incurred  after 
June  30,  1970.  be  taken  into  account  In 
applying  section  142(a)(3)  of  such  Act  to 
such  grants. 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Sec.  104.  The  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tions 101  and  102  of  this  title  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  fiscal  years  beginning  after 
June   30.    1970.    Funds   appropriated    before 


June  30.   1970.  under  part  C  of  the  Mental 
Retardation  Facilities  (Construction  Act  shall 
remain  available  for  obligation  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971. 
TITLE  II— AMENDMENTS  TO   PART  B  OP 

THE    MENTAL    RETARDATION    FACIU- 

TIES  CONSTRUCnON  ACT 

CONSTBUCTION    GRANTS 

Sec.  201.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
IKai  of  the  Mental  Retardation  Facilities 
Construction  Act  Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "clinical  facilities  pro- 
viding, as  nearly  as  practicable,  a  full  range 
of  inpatient  and  outpatient  services  for  the 
mentally  retarded  (which,  for  purposes  of 
this  part.  Includes  other  neurological  handi- 
capping conditions  found  by  the  Secretary 
to  be  sufficiently  related  to  mental  retarda- 
tion to  warrant  Inclusion  in  this  part)  and"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "clinical  tralnlnE"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof:  "Interdlsclpllnarv 
training'';  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "each  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1969,  and  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1970"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof:  "for  each  of  the  next  five  fiscal 
years  through  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1973". 

(b)  Such  section  121(a)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "the  mentally  retarded"  in  the 
second  sentence  and  the  second  time  and 
third  time  It  appears  in  the  first  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "persons  with  de- 
velopmental disabilities." 

(c)  Sections  124  and  125  of  the  Mental 
Retardation  Facilities  Construction  Act  are 
each  amended  by  striking  out  "the  mentally 
retarded"  each  place  It  appears  In  those 
sections  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "per- 
sons with  developmental  disabilities". 

DEMONSTRATION    AND    TRAINING    GRANTS 

Sec.  202.  Part  B  of  the  Mental  Retardation 
Facilities  Construction  Act   Is   amended   by 
redesignating  sections  122.  123,  124.  and  125 
as  sections  123,  124,  125,  and  126,  respectively.       ^ 
and  by  adding  the  following  new  section  after       x 
section  121: 

"demonstration    AND     TRAINING    GRANTS 

"Sec.  122.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  assist- 
ing institutions  of  higher  education  to  con- 
tribute more  effectively  to  the  solution  of 
complex  health,  education,  and  soil  prob- 
lems of  children  and  adults  suffering  from 
developmental  disabilities,  the  Secretary 
may.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
part,  make  giuints  to  cover  costs  of  adminis- 
tering and  operating  demonstration  facilities 
and  interdisciplinary  training  programs  for 
personnel  needed  to  render  specialized  serv- 
ices to  persons  with  developmental  disabili- 
ties, including  established  disciplines  as  well 
as  new  kinds  of  training  to  meet  critical 
shortages  in  the  care  of  persons  with  develop- 
mental   disabilities. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants  un- 
der this  section,  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1971;  $17,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972;  and  $20,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1973." 

Sec.  203.  Section  123  of  such  Act,  as  so  re- 
designated by  section  202  of  this  Act,  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "(a)"  after  "Sec. 
122.",  by  Inserting  "the  construction  of"  be- 
fore "any  facility",  and  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection  at  the  end  there- 
of: 

"(b)  Applications  for  demonstration  and 
proved  by  the  Secretary  only  if  the  applicant 
is  a  college  or  university  operating  a  facUlty 
of  the  type  described  in  section  121,  or  Is  a 
public  or  nonprofit  private  agency  or  organi- 
zation operating  such  a  facility.  In  consider- 
ing applications  for  such  grants,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  give  priority  to  any  application 
which  shows  that  the  applicant  has  made 
arrangements,  in  accordance  with  regulations 
of  the  Secretary,  for  a  Junior  college  to  par- 
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tlclpate  in  the  programs  for  which  the  ap- 
plication   Is    made." 

Sec.  204.  Section  124  of  such  Act.  as  so  re- 
designated by  section  202  of  this  Act.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  facility"  and  "of  construction"  In 
subsection  (a)  thereof,  and  by  striking  out 
"in  such  installments  consistent  with  con- 
struction progress,"  in  subsection  (b). 

Sec.  205.  Section  125  of  such  Act,  as  so 
redesignated  by  section  202  of  this  Act,  is 
amended  by  Inserting  "construction"  before 
"funds". 

MAINTENANCE  OF  EFFORT 

Sec.  206.  Part  B  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 

"MAINTENANCE  OF  ETFOBT 

"Sec.  127.  Applications  for  grants  under 
this  part  may  be  approved  by  the  Secretary 
only  if  the  application  contains  or  is  sup- 
ported by  reasonable  assurances  that  the 
grants  will  not  result  in  any  decrease  In  the 
level  of  State,  local,  and  other  non-Federal 
funds  for  services  for  persons  with  develop- 
mental disabilities  and  training  of  persons  to 
provide  such  services  which  would  (except 
for  such  grant)  be  avaUable  to  the  applicant, 
but  that  such  grants  will  be  used  to  supple- 
ment, and,  to  the  extent  practicable,  to  In- 
crease the  level  of  such  funds." 

CONFORMING    AMENDMENTS 

SEC.  207.  (a)  The  he.idlng  for  title  I  of  the 
Mental  Retardation  Pacilities  and  Commu- 
nity Mental  Health  Centers  Cou.structlon  Act 
of  1963  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "THE 
MENTALLY  RETARDED"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "PERSONS  WITH  DEVELOP- 
MENTAL DISABILITIES". 

(b)  Section  100  of  such  title  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"SHORT  TITLE 

"Sec.  100.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Facilities  for  the  DevelopmentaUy  Disabled 
Construction  Act'." 

(c)  The  heading  for  part  B  of  such  title  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Part  B — Construction  Demonstration  and 
Training  Grants  for  University -Affili- 
ated Facilities  for  Persons  Wtth  Develop- 
mental Disabilities" 

Mr.  STAGGERS  (durintr  the  reading! . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute?  If  not, 
the  question  is  on  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  committee  substitute  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair, 
Mr.  Wagconner.  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee having  had  imder  considera- 
tion the  bill  (H.R.  14237)  to  amend  the 
Mental  Retardation  Facilitias  and  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers  Construc- 
tion Act  of  1963  to  assist  the  States  in 
developing  a  plan  for  the  provision  of 
comprehensive  services  to  persons  af- 
fected by  mental  retardation  and  other 
developmental  disabilities  originating  in 


childhood,  to  assist  the  States  in  the 
provision  of  such  services  in  accordance 
with  such  plan,  to  assist  in  the  construc- 
tion of  facilities  to  provide  the  services 
needed  to  carry  out  such  plan,  and  for 
other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Res- 
olution 1131,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  an  amendment  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  find  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  tliat  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  agree- 
ment entered  into  yesterday,  further  con- 
sideration of  the  passage  of  the  bill  will 
be  postponed  until  some  time  after  4 
o'clock  today. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  point  of  order. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bills  H.R. 
13100  and  H.R.  14237,  the  two  bills  which 
we  have  just  discussed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INCREASING      THE      AMOUNT      OF 
BONDS  ISSUED  BY  THE  TVA 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  18104)  to  amend 
section  15d  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority Act  of  1933  to  increase  the 
amount  of  bonds  which  may  be  issued  by 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN   THE   COMMrrTEE   OF   THE   WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  18104.  with 
Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  <Mr.  Fallon) 
is  to  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Duncan)  is  to  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes.  The  Chair  imderstands  that  the 


gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Jowis) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes  on  be- 
half of  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Fallon). 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill,  H.R.  18104. 
amends  section  15d  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  Act  of  1933,  as 
amended,  to  increase  the  amount  of 
bonds  which  may  be  issued  by  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  from  $1.75  bil- 
lion to  $5  billion. 

The  bill  was  reported  without  objec- 
tion from  the  House  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee following  hearings  held  on  June 
18,  1970. 

This  bill  marks  the  second  time  that 
we  have  sought  to  amend  section  15d  of 
the  TVA  Act.  The  first  amendment  was 
made  in  1966  and  raised  the  bond  ceiling 
from  its  original  level  of  S750  million  to 
the  present  $1.75  billion  figure.  These 
periodic  increases  in  TVA's  borrowing 
authority  were  foreseen  by  Congress 
when  section  1 5d  was  originally  passed  in 
1959. 

Reports  of  congressional  committees 
on  the  1959  self-financing  legislation 
show  that  Congress  expected  the  original 
S750  million  to  last  for  from  5  to  7  years. 
In  1966  Congress  again  looked  at  the 
TVA  power  system  operation  and  raised 
the  bond  ceiling.  The  additional  author- 
ity provided  then  was  expected  to  en- 
able TVA  to  operate  for  6  years  before 
another  increase  was  sought. 

The  increase  in  borrowing  authority 
for  TVA  is  needed  to  enable  construc- 
tion of  generating  capacity  to  meet  the 
power  needs  of  the  area  it  serves.  At  the 
time  hearings  were  held  on  this  bill  TVA 
had  $1,155  billion  of  bonds  and  notes  out- 
standing. Virtually  all  of  the  balance  of 
the  authorized  borrowing  authority  is 
committed  to  the  completion  of  10  mil- 
lion kilowatts  of  generating  capacity  now 
imder  construction. 

The  need  for  additional  TV'A  borrow- 
ing authority  is  highlighted  by  the  fact 
that  without  an  increase  the  r.gency  can- 
not award  firm  contracts  for  the  pur- 
chase of  additional  units  of  generating 
capacity.  In  fact  TVA  has  received  and 
oijened  bids  for  two  new  generating  imits 
and  this  legislation  is  needed  in  order 
that  TVA  can  make  firm  awards  for  these 
units. 

Historical  growth  of  power  use  in  the 
TVA  area  amply  demonstrates  that  these 
additional  units  should  be  ordered 
promptly.  During  1959,  the  year  self- 
financing  for  TVA  became  a  reality,  the 
TVA  area  used  almost  36.5  billion  kilo- 
watt-hours of  electricity.  This  figure  does 
not  include  power  sold  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  In  1969  the  area  use 
of  electricity,  again  excluding  AEC,  had 
risen  to  over  80  billion  kilowatt-hours. 
Thus  the  use  of  electricity  by  the  farms, 
homes,  businesses,  and  industries  of  the 
TVA  area  more  than  doubled  between 
1959  and  1969.  TVA  estimates  that  by 
1976  the  use  of  electricity  by  these  cus- 
tomers will  increase  by  an  additional  48 
billion  kilowatt-hours  a  year. 

In  giving  these  figures  I  purposely  have 
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omitted  the  larpe  AEC  load  served  by 
TVA.  This  omissic;i  ".as  mide  because 
AECs  use  01  electricity  dropped  from 
18  billion  kilowati-hours  a  year  in  1959 
to  pHv.it  12  billicn  kilowatt-hours  in  1969. 
Th::>  reduction,  howe'. er.  has  bottomed 
out  and  TVA  estimates  that  by  1976  the 
AEC  load  will  more  than  d  uible  to  over 
25  liillim  kilowatt -hour  ^. 

Thu-;  in  the  next  6  year>  users  of  elec- 
tricity will  be  ut'liziny  about  GO  billion 
kilowatt-hours  more  of  electricity  a  year 
than  'hey  did  in  19«9.  Much  of  thi^  ad- 
diricnal  demand  will  be  met  with  units 
now  under  construction.  However,  it 
tako>  at  Ioa^t  6  year>  to  plan,  order,  and 
build  ;:enerat'n'T  units  of  the  size  now 
beini:  built  by  TVA.  Before  these  units 
can  be  ordered  T\' A  must  have  in  sight 
the  fiiiancmg  to  pay  for  them.  Thus  it 
can  be  seen  that  the  additional  borrowing 
authority  is  needed  by  TVA  now  if  it  is  to 
place  in  senice  the  generating  capacity 
to  meet  the  area's  power  n^eds  in  1976 
and  later. 

The  requircmenl.s  of  AEC  for  clec- 
tncity  at  its  Paducah.  Ky..  and  Oak 
Ridge.  Tenn..  plants  was  advanced  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  a.>  a  reason  for  in- 
crea5in;z  TVA's  borrowin.iz  authority  to 
only  $3  5  billion.  In  considering  tWs  ques- 
tion, together  with  the  possibilities  that 
other  power  growth  in  the  TVA  area 
might  be  less  than  estimated,  the  com- 
mittee could  tind  no  disadvantages  in 
providing  an  authorization  of  S5  billion 
rather  than  $3  5  billion. 

If  the  AEC  lo.-ids  should  be  loss  than 
e.Himated  it  would  simply  mean  that  the 
borrowing  authority  provided  in  H.R. 
18104  would  last  for  a  longer  period  of 
time.  The  committee  questioned  TVA 
witnesses  on  the  timing  of  construction 
of  generating  capacity  to  serve  AEC 
loads.  This  testimony  revealed  that  such 
capacity  would  not  be  started  until  firm 
contracts  covering  additional  AEC  loads 
have  been  entered  into.  The  provision  of 
S5  billion  in  borrowing-  authority  there- 
fore would  in  no  way  affect  future  de- 
cisions concerning  the  desirability  of  an 
increase  in  electric  power  utilization  by 
the  AEC  plants. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  much  that 
argues  in  favor  of  the  S5  billion  ceiling 
provided  for  in  this  legislation.  The  best 
evidence  available  indicates  that  $5  bil- 
lion will  enable  TVA  to  operate  for  from 
5  to  7  years  before  it  needs  to  seek  addi- 
tional authority.  If  a  ceiling  of  S3. 5  billion 
i<^  set.  TVA  would  be  required  to  seek  a 
further  increase  in  from  2  to  4'2  years — 
thus  quite  possibly  requiring  further 
legislation  in  the  92d  Congress. 

In  addition  a  ceiling  of  $3.5  billion 
would  provide  for  a  lesser  period  of  sys- 
tem --rowth  than  either  the  orieinal  ceil- 
ing or  the  first  increase  wa.s  designed  to 
achieve.  The  practicability  of  revenue 
bond  financing  for  TVA  has  been  demon- 
strated by  the  Authority's  11  years  of 
operation  under  it.  This  record  warrants 
sufficient  congressional  confidence  to  jus- 
tify an  increase  adequate  to  last  at  least 
as  long  as  the  5  to  7  years  that  the  origi- 
nal 1959  authorization  was  designed  to 
last. 

A  final  argument  in  favor  of  the  $5 
billion  ceiling  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to 
provide  the  homeowners  and  businesses 


of  the  Tenne.-see  Valley  the  assurance 
that  TVA  will  have  the  ability  to  meet 
the  growing  demands  for  power  in  its 
area  for  a  reasonable  length  of  time.  It 
is  not  inconceivable  that  growth  in  de- 
mands for  power  might  be  at  a  higiier 
rate  ilian  now  estimated.  In  sucii  mi 
event,  a  S3. 5  billion  ceiling  could  be  ex- 
hausted in  less  than  2  yeais.  The 
ixkwer  u^ers  in  the  TVA  area  are  entitli'd 
to  plan  Willi  confidence  on  a  longer 
range  basis  than  that. 

As  we  a.e  considering  this  increase  in 
TVA  authority  to  corrov.-  money  let  us 
consider  seme  of  the  other  l!iings  that 
the  l'J5a  sell -financinc  legislation  pro- 
vided. First,  the  self-financing  bill  re- 
quired the  prople  of  the  TVA  area  to  re- 
pay SI  billion  of  the  appropriations 
invested  in  the  TVA  power  system. 
In  addition  to  repayments  of  principal 
TVA  must  pa:-  to  the  Ticaiury  each  year 
a  retuin  on  ap-jropriation  invc'Stinpnt. 

This  return  is  calculated  by  uppl:  ing 
to  the  ouistaiiding  balance  oi  appropri- 
ations invested  in  the  pov.er  system  the 
Government's  cost  of  monev  on  it:-  total 
marketable  public  obligations.  It  is  im- 
portant to  note  that  this  dees  net  impose 
an  obligation  measured  in  the  cost  of 
money  at  the  time  the  appropriation  in- 
vestment wa-s  made,  but  an  obligation 
measured  at  the  time  the  letu.n  i.-<  paid. 
The  appropriation  vestments  were  for 
the  most  part  made  in  the  1930's  and 
1940s  when  the  cost  of  money  to  the 
U.S.  Government  was  lew — often  below  3 
percent. 

In  1961.  the  first  year  a  return  was 
paid,  the  intereat  rate  used  in  aetevmin- 
ing  the  return  was  3.449  percent.  In  fis- 
cal year  1971  the  rate  will  be  almost  6 
percent.  In  1961  TVA  paid  as  a  return  on 
the  appropriation  investment  $41.4  mil- 
lion. In  1970.  after  repaying  S125  million 
of  principal,  the  return  was  337.6  mil- 
lion. All  told,  since  1959  TVA  has  paid 
into  the  Treasurey  as  repayment  of  the 
appropriation  investment  and  as  a  re- 
turn on  the  appropriation  investment  a 
total  of  $573  million. 

In  authorizing  TVA  to  .sell  bonds  the 
1959  self-financing  act  required  TVA  to 
go  i.Uo  the  private  money  markets  and 
compete  with  other  borrowers  for  funds 
needed  for  capital  investment.  T\'A  has 
done  this  successfully.  Its  bonds  receive 
tiie  highest  rating  and  when  placed  on 
the  market  sell  quickly. 

However,  in  competing  for  funds  TVA 
must  pay  the  going  rate  for  money.  In 
1961  when  the  first  bonds  auUrorized  by 
section  15d  of  the  TVA  Act  were  sold  the 
interest  cost  to  TVA  was  4.44  percent. 
Since  that  time  interest  costs  have  ri.sen 
generally  and  in  June  of  this  year  the 
interest  ccst  to  TVA  on  a  25-year  issue 
was  almost  9.3  percent. 

The  rise  in  int-erest  cost^  are  not  the 
only  price  increases  that  TVA  has  been 
faced  with  in  the  past  11  years.  As  we 
all  know  wages  and  salaries  have  in- 
creased sharply  throughout  the  Nation. 
TVA  must  keep  its  pay  scales  competi- 
tive with  these  increases  if  It  is  to  at- 
tract the  skilled  labor,  engineers,  and 
administrators  it  needs  to  build  and 
operate  its  power  system. 

Besides  wages  the  costs  of  other  Items 
that  TVA  uses  has  also  grown.  The  indi- 


vidual liomeowner  pays  much  more  today 
than  in  the  pa.n  for  the  appliances, 
automobiles,  and  furniture  he  needs  to 
maintain  an  a:;cquate  standard  of  living. 
In  a  similar  vein  TA'A  pays  more  today 
for  the  turbines,  towers,  and  other  items 
that  are  needed  to  assure  an  adequate 
■,upply  of  electric  power  to  tlie  region  it 
serves. 

These  price  rises  mean  that  each  dol- 
lar of  financing  authority  will  provide 
loss  new  generating  capacity  than  it  did 
11  years  a^o.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons 
that  an  increase  to  S5  billion  in  borrow- 
ing authority  is  not  as  great  a  rise  as 
it  may  first  seem. 

A  second  reason  involves  the  task  of 
providing  generating  capacity  to  meet 
the  growth  in  demand  lor  power  in 
T^^'A's  ar,?a.  Since  1959.  althouuh  the 
rate  of  growth  has  fluctuated,  the  in- 
crease in  demand  for  electricity  on  the 
TVA  system  has  averaged  about  eight 
percent  a  >ear.  In  1953  the  capacity  of 
the  IVA  system  was  about  11  million 
kilowatts.  Today,  the  capacity  of  the  sys- 
tem has  grown  to  over  19  million  kilo- 
watts. 

Thus  in  1959  to  provide  an  8  percent 
yearly  growth  in  generating  capacity 
TVA  would  have  had  to  put  in  service 
each  year  something  les.s  than  900.000 
kilowatts  of  capacity.  Today,  to  meet  an 
8  percent  annual  growth,  TVA  would 
have  to  put  in  service  about  1.5  million 
kilowatts  of  generating  capacity. 

These  two  factors  are  key  reasons  why 
the  increase  to  $5  billion  in  TVA's  bor- 
rowing authority  will  last  only  for  from 
5  to  7  years.  This  is  approximately  the 
same  period  of  financing  Congress  in- 
tended to  provide  when  TVA  self-financ- 
ing legislation  was  pas.sed  in  1959.  The 
needs  of  the  TVA  area  together  with  the 
self-financing  record  of  TVA  fully  justify 
the  increase  which  will  be  provided  by 
enactment  of  H.R.  18104. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  want  to 
thank  my  friend  for  yielding. 

I  wish  to  say  that  I  want  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  on  this  important 
legislation. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  have  introduced  a 
companion  bill  to  that  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama.  I  also  wish  to  say  that 
I  am  concerned  about  the  increasing 
and  escalating  power  rates  for  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  area  which  the  TVA  has 
announced  in  recent  months.  I  am  ad- 
vised that  this  has  been  made  necessary 
in  part  by  higher  interest  rates  and  that 
the  last  bonds  sold  in  the  New  York 
market  at  a  9-percent  rate. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama  That  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  It  is  largely 
because  of  these  high  interest  rates  that 
the  power  rates  to  the  consumers  and 
industry  in  the  area  have  necessarily 
gone  up.  I  am  told.  TVA  announced  a 
large  rate  increase  for  October  1  before 
an  earlier  announced  increase  had  be- 
come efrective  August  1. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose  this  rate  in- 
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crease  and  had  intended  to  offer  amend- 
ments to  create  a  committee  to  study  the 
reason  for  these  rate  increases  and  to 
make  recommendations.  I  have  talked  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama I  Mr.  Jones  >  and  he  has  said  that 
his  ccnunittee  will  examine  into  these 
power  rate  increases  and  look  at  the 
power  rate  schedules  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority.  I  am  advised  also  that 
the  committee  will  look  into  power  rates 
for  publicly  owned  power  utilities  and 
private  utilities  as  well — a  full  study  of 
this  matter.  I  imderstand  tire  gentleman 
from  Alabama  is  planning  to  do  that.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  will  say  to 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Tennessee 
no  one  has  been  a  greater  advocate  or 
been  stronger  in  his  efforts  to  enhance 
and  make  useful  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  than  the  gentleman  who  just 
addressed  this  inquiry  to  me. 

I  would  say  that  the  act  of  1959,  like 
every  other  public  endeavor,  needs  to  be 
reexamined  from  time  to  time.  I  think 
his  suggestion  is  timely  It  will  give  us 
an  opportiuiity  to  look  at  the  matter, 
because  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
as  he  knows,  is  clothed  with  many,  many 
responsibilities.  Consequently  I  think  we 
ought  to  take  into  account  the  progress 
and  the  usefulness  as  well  as  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Termessee.  Tne  gentle- 
man does  plan  to  have  this  power  rate 
increase  study  made  by  his  committee? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Yes.  indeed. 

Mr.  EVTNS  of  Tennessee.  With  that 
assurance  and  in  that  event,  I  will  not 
offer  the  amendment  which  I  had  pro- 
posed to  offer.  I  think  there  are  several 
remedies  that  a  study  of  this  matter 
could  bring  out.  A  thorough  study  is 
needed  to  develop  all  the  facts  in  this 
matter.  We  should  look  into  the  matter 
of  'Oiling  back  the  power  rate  increase 
or  revising  the  formula  of  TVA  repay- 
ments to  the  Federal  Treasury  which  is 
based  on  escalative  interest  rates.  I  be- 
lieve these  rate  increases  are  hurting 
the  image  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority with  its  rate  yardstick  role  and 
concept  and  the  people  of  the  TVA  area 
do  not  approve  of  these  rate  increases. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
for  his  assurance  that  he  will  look  into 
this  matter.  We  need  a  thorough  and 
complete  study  of  this  matter. 

And  with  that  assurance,  I  shall  cer- 
tainly support  the  additional  authority 
which  the  gentleman  proposes.  I  just 
hope  and  trust  it  will  not  mean  further 
and  additional  power  rate  increases. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  can  reas- 
sure the  gentleman  from  Tennessee.  I 
want  to  also  inform  the  gentleman,  as 
well  as  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, that  this  bill  was  passed  imani- 
mously  in  the  subcommittee,  the  full 
committee,  and  there  was  no  complaint 
as  to  what  is  proposed. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  shall  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  genUeman  for 
yielding. 

Do  I  understand  that  there  is  pres- 
ently outstanding  by  the  TVA  $1.1  bil- 
lion in  bonds? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  That  is  cor- 
rpct 

Mr.  GROSS.  With  an  authorization 
of  $1.7  billion? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  would  be  the  rea- 
son for  increasing  the  bonding  capa- 
bility by  $5  billion  under  this  situation? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  would  say  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
and  as  we  say  upon  occasion.  I  am  glad 
he  asked  me  that  question,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  what  is  necessary  under  this 
self-financing  arrangement  is  that  the 
Authority  have  sufficient  bonding  capa- 
bility to  place  firm  contracts  for  needed 
generating  capacity. 

So.  the  amount  of  bonding  authority 
that  TVA  has  remaining  is  not  sufficient 
for  TVA  to  enter  into  firm  contracts  for 
generating  capacity  that  should  be  or- 
dered this  year. 

What  I  am  saying  is  this:  we  are  talk- 
ing about  enormous  generating  units  of 
1,200  to  1.300  megawatts  that  require  6 
or  more  years  to  build.  So,  the  bonding 
authority  to  make  firm  commitments 
has  to  be  available  today  so  that  the 
neople  that  are  supplying  TVA  have  as- 

arance  of  an  adequate  power  supply  for 
a  reasonable  time  in  the  future.  There 
has  to  be  this  assurance  that  the  TVA 
can  take  care  of  its  obligations  to  supply 
power  and  rim  an  efficient  operation  in 
order  to  make  Its  bonds  merchandisable. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Termessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Yes.  I  yield 
further  to  the  gentleman  from  Teimes- 
see. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  wish  to  join  with  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  in  the  explanation  that 
these  tKDnds  are  outside  the  Treasury 
debt.  They  are  handled  entirely  by  the 
TVA  outside  of  the  national  debt. 

I  may  add  further  that  this  is  also  in 
line  with  the  recommendation  in  the 
budget  of  the  President. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  will  yield  fur- 
ther, the  so-called  full  faith  and  credit 
of  the  United  States  does  not  back  these 
bonds? 
Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  No.  it  does 

not. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  does  not? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  It  is  an  obli- 
gation of  the  Authority  itself.  It  is  not 
an  obligation  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. It  is  not  included  in  the  public 
debt  operations. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  much  did  Congress 
appropriate  in  the  past  fiscal  year  in 
direct  Federal  funds  for  support  of  the 
TVA? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  For  the  oper- 
ation of  the  electrical  portion  of  it.  not 
a  penny. 

Mr.  GROSS.  No;  I  am  talkmg  about 
the  appropriation  for  the  TVA  for  any 
and  all  purposes. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  My  recollec- 
tion is  around  $52  million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  do  we  still  make 
this  appropriation  to  the  administra- 


tive— I  assume  that  is  what  it  is — for 
the  administrative  expenses  of  TVA? 
Why  do  we  stiU  do  this? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
will  yield  further,  as  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  familiar  with  TVA  opera- 
tions, I  can  say  that  they  are  required 
by  law  to  pay  a  stipulated  amount  into 
the  Treasury  every  year,  to  liquidate  the 
entire  power  indebtedness,  and  that  the 
appropriation  is  for  navigation  and  flood 
control,  the  normal  operation  carried  on 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  such  as  the 
BormevUle  Power  Administration  and 
other  public  works  throughout  the 
Nation. 

The  power  program  is  self-sustaining 
and  self-liquidating,  and  is  separate  in 
its  bookkeeping  from  the  navigation  and 
flood  control  programs.  The  TVA  has 
paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  about  $1  billion.  This  year  they 
have  paid  in  about  $72  million.  It  is 
more  than  the  annual  appropriations. 
Of  course  we  make  appropriations  to 
TVA  for  its  nonpower  programs.  The 
power  program  is  self-sustaining  and 
self-liquidating,  as  I  stated,  and  pays 
into  the  Treasury  each  year  $60,  $70.  or 
$80  mUhon — $72  million  this  year.  It  is 
the  only  agency  of  the  Government  that 
I  know  of  that  is  paying  annually  such 
large  sums  into  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
'Mr.  Jones)  will  yield  further  for  one 
brief  comment.  I  would  appreciate  it. 
Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Yes 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  still  do  not  understand 
why.  if  this  is  the  paying  proposition 
that  it  is  heralded  to  be,  why  it  is  not 
picking  up  all  of  its  expenses.  Why  should 
there  be  any  recourse  to  the  Federal 
TreasuiT? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  For  the  same 
reason  as  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
explained,  that  the  Federal  Government 
is  expending  funds  for  the  control  of  the 
lower  Mississippi  River,  the  sam.e  reason 
as  we  are  appropriating  large  sums  of 
money  on  the  Arkansas  River,  and  on  the 
Missouri  River  and  its  tributaries.  These 
are  rather  unique  operations. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  think  that  the 
TVA  is  probably  the  most  unique  of  all. 
Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  >ield  further? 
Ml-.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Termessee. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  like  to  reemplmsize  that  the 
power  operations  of  the  TVA  are  self- 
stistaining  and  self-liquidating,  and 
making  $  profit  and  paying  annually  into 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  has  said. 
TVA  this  year  is  scheduled  to  pay  in  $72 
million  into  the  Treasiur. 

The  navication  flood  control  and  other 
programs  are  financed  as  are  these  pro- 
grams in  other  Government  services. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  understand,  but  I  just 
think  they  ought  to  take  care  of  all  their 
expenses. 

Mr.  EVTNS  of  Tennessee.  What  about 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  other  great 
agencies,  public  works  agencies? 
VlThat  about  the  flood  control  programs 
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on  the  Nation's  rivers,  which  is  of  much 
concern  to  the  Nation? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  want  to  thank  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, and  in  particular  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Duncan)  who 
h£is  worked  so  hard  and  so  earnestly  on 
this  proposition,  along  with  the  rankmg 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Csdifomia  (Mr.  Don  H. 
Clausen  )  and  all  of  the  other  members 
for  the  thorough  and  exhaustive  study 
that  they  have  given  to  this  matter. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  would  yield  fur- 
ther, I  might  add  that  this  legislation 
is  supported  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
and  has  the  unanimous  support  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works.  I  certainly 
support  the  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  my 
concern  was  prompted  by  my  hope  that 
TVA's  power  operation  will  be  continued 
at  a  lower  rate  to  the  consumers.  We 
have  taken  preat  pride  in  TVA's  low 
power  rates,  but  I  fear  we  are  beginning 
to  lose  this  good  image  because  of  escala- 
ting power  rate  increases. 

Therefore,  I  hope  that  the  gentleman's 
committee  will  look  into  the  matter,  and 
correct  the  situation. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  We  hope  that 
we  can  make  a  comparison. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
first  like  to  yield  to  the  ranking  Re- 
publican member  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Don 
H.  Clausen),  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  believe  the  legislation  has  been  ade- 
quately explained  by  the  chairman,  and 
has  as  its  principal  objective,  increasing 
the  revenue  bond  capacity  and  authoriza- 
tion for  TV  A  from  $1.75  billion  to  $5 
billion. 

Originally,  consideration  was  given  to 
extending  it  to  $3.5  billion,  but  dxiring 
the  testimony  that  was  presented,  the 
questions  asked  and  the  answers  given, 
we  found  that  the  $3.5  billion  bonding 
authority  would  only  provide  for  fund- 
ing and  acquisition  of  new  generating  ca- 
pacity units  to  cover  approximately  2 
years,  and  TVA's  lead  time  requirements 
revealed  that  it  would  be  more  realistic 
to  extend  this  to  the  $5  billion  figure. 
Thus  permitting  them  the  6-year  lead- 
time  that  most  of  the  witnesses  under 
questioning  indicated  would  be  necessary. 
Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  Join  in  sup- 
porting the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Flood  Control  in  en- 
dorsing H.R.  18104.  The  purpose  of  the 
bill,  that  \s  to  increase  the  amount  of  rev- 
enue bonds  which  TVA  may  have  out- 
standing to  finance  additions  to  its  power 
system  from  $1.75  billion  to  $5  billion  Is 
necessary  to  assure  that  the  Tennessee 
Valley  region  meets  Its  anticipated  power 
requirements  In  the  future.  Bond  au- 
thorizations, which  are  limited,  prevent 
the  issuance  of  firm  contra^  for  future 
imits  to  provide  additional  capacity.  The 
leadtime  normally  Is  approximately  6 
years.  Consequently,  we  should,  in  order 
to  assure  the  continued  availability  of 
power,  increase  these  revenue  bonds  now. 
I  should  like  also  to  point  out  that  the 
cost  of  this  legislation  to  the  Federal 
Government  is  nil.  This  is  an  unusual 


enough  situation  to  Invite  to  your  atten- 
tion where  we  have  the  opportunity  to 
plan  ahead,  anticipate  benefits,  and  have 
no  direct  cost  to  the  United  States. 

Although  the  generating  capacity  to 
be  financed  by  the  increased  authority 
provided  by  H.R.  18104  will  not  affect 
California,  it  will  have  a  beneficial  ef- 
fect on  power  reliability  far  beyond  the 
area  directly  served  by  TVA.  Through 
interconnections  with  other  systems  TVA 
generating  capacity  is  a  factor  in  power 
service  in  all  or  part  of  32  States. 

The  value  of  TVA's  generating  capacity 
to  other  areas  of  the  country  was  demon- 
strated in  the  last  couple  of  weeks  when 
power  generated  by  TVA  was  used  to  help 
meet  an  emergency  in  New  York  City 
caused  by  the  accidential  loss  of  Con- 
solidated Edison  Co.  largest  generating 
unit.  Tills  emergency  assistance  was 
possible  because  TVA  had  suCBcient 
capacity  to  meet  its  own  needs  and  was 
interconnected  with  other  utilities  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Nation. 

For  a  better  understanding  of  the 
scope  of  these  interconnections  it  might 
be  well  to  point  out  just  which  States 
can  be  affected  by  TVA's  ability  to  gen- 
erate power.  These  32  States  include  tlie 
seven  States  in  which  TVA  operates.  Por- 
tions of  these  seven  States  not  supplied 
by  TVA  are  closely  interconnected  with 
the  TVA  system. 

In  another  13  States  electric  service  is 
provided  by  utilities  which  are  members 
of  groups  having  interchange  facilities 
and  contracts  with  TVA.  These  include 
Arkansas,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma, 
and  Texas  to  the  south  and  west  of  the 
TVA  area,  the  Midwestern  States  of  Il- 
linois, Indiana,  Michigan,  Missouri,  and 
Ohio,  as  well  as  Florida,  South  Carolina, 
and  West  Virginia. 

Another  12  States  have  electric  service 
provided  by  utilities  which  receive  a  part 
of  their  power  requirements  from  pools 
into  which  TVA  power  is  placed  through 
the  groups  I  have  just  referred  to.  These 
include  the  six  New  England  States,  Wis- 
consin, and  the  Middle  Atlantic  States 
of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  and  Maryland. 

A  perusal  of  this  list  clearly  shows  that 
additional  borrowing  authority  provided 
to  TVA  by  H.R.  18104  will  have  a  definite 
effect  on  the  power  supply  situation  of  a 
broad  area  of  the  country.  This  author- 
ity will  enable  TVA  to  build  sufficient 
generating  capacity  to  meet  the  needs  of 
its  own  area,  and  only  if  TVA  has  such 
capacity  can  it  continue  to  be  an  effec- 
tive factor  in  the  interconnected  systems 
which  provide  service  in  these  32  States. 

As  was  stated,  the  legislation  that  is 
now  before  the  committee  was  luianl- 
mously  endorsed  not  only  by  all  of  the 
members  of  the  Tennessee  delegation  but 
also  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

There  is  one  significant  point  that  I 
think  should  be  made  because  this  may 
be  of  concern  to  others,  the  point  being 
that  the  legislation  does  not  affect  or 
expand  the  service  area  now  covered  by 
TVA  and  through  the  previously  stated 
interchange  facilities  and  contractural 
agreements  now  in  existence  with  TVA 
Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  bill  now  before  us  to  in- 
crease the  revenue  bond  authority  of  the 


Tennessee  Valley  Authority  to  $5  bil- 
lion. Having  cosponsored  this  legislation 
which  would  authorize  such.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  for  this  measure. 

The  Termessee  Valley  Authority  is  a 
success  story  in  itself.  Through  its  self- 
financing  program  It  provides  reasonably 
priced  electricity  for  thousands  of  homes 
and  businesses  in  the  area  and  yet  has 
money  left  over  each  year  to  return  to 
the  U.S.  Treasury. 

In  order  to  continue  its  work  and  to 
plan  its  future  power  supply  far  enough 
in  advance  to  take  care  of  increasing 
demands  for  power  we  must  raise  its 
bonding  ceiling  now.  Not  only  is  this  vi- 
tal to  the  immediate  area  served  by 
TVA,  but  it  Is  important  to  all  sections 
of  the  coimtry  with  which  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  is  linked  electrically. 

As  you  know  in  many  areas  this  sum- 
mer we  are  faced  with  power  shortages 
and  failures.  This  only  points  to  the  need 
to  prepare  ahead  for  future  demands. 
In  fact,  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
Is  now  urging  the  Nation's  electric  utili- 
ties to  plan  ahead  for  at  least  10  years. 

Electric  generating  equipment  and  fa- 
cilities cannot  be  produced  and  installed 
overnight.  Much  time  must  be  spent  in 
planning  and  constructing,  and  it  often 
takes  years  from  purchase  order  to  In- 
stallation of  the  generating  equipment. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  for 
over  37  years  has  played  a  significant 
role  in  development  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  region.  H.R.  18104,  by  providing 
additional  borrowing  authority  for  power 
purposes,  will  enable  TVA  to  continue 
one  aspect  of  this  role — the  provision  of 
adequate  electric  power. 

In  considering 'the  merits  of  this  bill 
we  should  look  at'  the  changes  that  TVA 
has  helped  to  bring  about  in  this  region. 
In  1933,  when  TVA  was  formed,  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  area  was  in  the  throes  of 
an  even  deeper  depression  than  was  the 
coimtry  as  a  whole.  A  measure  of  the  de- 
pressed conditions  was  per  capita  per- 
sonal income  which  stood  at  $1C8  a 
year— down  from  $317  in  1929.  This  was 
only  45  percent  of  national  per  capita 
income. 

By  1968  annual  per  capita  income  had 
risen  to  $2,416  which  was  around  71  per- 
cent of  the  national  figure.  This  dramatic 
increase,  whether  measured  in  dollars  or 
as  a  gain  on  national  income  levels,  was 
accomplished  through  a  shift  from  an 
agricultural  based  economy  to  a  highly 
industrialized  one. 

In  1933  agriculture  accounted  for  62 
percent  of  employment  in  the  Teimessee 
Valley  region  while  manufacturing  in- 
dustries accounted  for  only  12  percent 
of  the  area's  workers.  By  1968  the  farm 
sector  provided  jobs  for  slightly  more 
than  11  percent  of  the  work  force.  Manu- 
facturing employment,  on  the  other 
hand,  accounted  for  more  than  33  per- 
cent of  the  jobs  in  the  region. 

New  sources  of  electricity  provided 
through  the  TVA  program  was  one  of 
the  important  elements  in  the  shift  to 
manufacturing.  When  the  TVA  program 
was  started  the  producers  of  electricity 
In  the  area  had  only  855,000  kilowatts  of 
electrical  generating  capacity.  By  1969 
TVA  had  increased  this  capacity  by  more 
than  18  times  to  18.239,000  kilowatts. 
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Over  8  million  kilowatts  of  this  ca- 
pacity have  been  installed  since  the  self- 
financing  legislation  was  passed  in  1959. 
and  currently  over  10  million  kilowatts  of 
caijacity  are  under  construction.  This 
accelerating  growth  in  installation  of 
generating  facilities  is  eloquent  testi- 
mony to  the  effectiveness  and  validity  of 
the  self-financing  principle  as  applied 
to  TVA. 

Furthermore  this  accelerating  growth 
provides  ample  justification  for  passage 
of  H.R.  18104.  The  new  $5  billion  ceiling 
on  TVA's  borrowing  authority  will  pro- 
vide the  financing  for  additional  gen- 
erating capacity  that  Is  needed  in  the 
next  5  years.  Without  the  electricity  pro- 
duced by  this  new  capacity  the  TVA 
region  will  not  be  able  to  maintain  the 
gains  in  personal  income  and  standard 
of  living  that  the  people  of  the  region 
have  achieved  over  the  last  37  years. 

There  might  be  some  question  about 
the  wisdom  of  providing  this  authority 
if  it  were  to  come  from  appropriations  or 
would  be  a  burden  on  the  U.S.  Treasury. 
But  the  self-financing  aspect  of  the  TVA 
Act,  including  this  amendment,  does  not 
do  that.  The  bonds  to  be  sold  under 
H.R.  18104  are  payable  solely  by  revenues 
from  the  TVA  power  system  and  they  are 
not  obligations  of  or  guaranteed  by  the 
United  States. 

By  passing  H.R.  18104  we  are  saying 
to  the  people  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
that  we  will  let  T\^A  borrow  money  for 
new  generating  capacity — but  that  that 
money  Is  to  be  repaid  by  the  residents  of 
the  area  when  they  p>ay  their  power  bills. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  a  cosponser  of  the  legislation 
before  us.  the  proposal  to  increa.se  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority's  self-financ- 
ing authority,  I  have  mixed  emotions  as  I 
urge  the  Members  of  this  body  to  give  the 
bill  their  favorable  consideration. 

On  the  one  hand  I  have  a  great  deal  of 
pride  in  the  growth  and  economic  de- 
velopment which  the  TVA  has  brought  to 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Region  over  four 
decades.  It  has  helped  create  a  land  of 
growing  prosperity  out  of  a  fiood-ravaged 
wilderness.  For  this  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authoiity  and  the  TVA  Act  Is  to  be 
praised. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  the  past  his- 
tory of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
has  been  one  of  partnership  In  growth 
and  economic  development  the  recent 
July  17,  1970  announcement  of  an  op- 
proximate  23  percent  increase  in  con- 
sumer rates  has  left  me  with  a  deep  feel- 
ing of  disappointment  bordering  on  dis- 
illusionment. 

On  Tuesday  of  this  week  I  expressed 
my  concern  over  this  rate  Increase  In  a 
press  release  issued  from  my  Washington 
office  and  I  Include  the  release  In  the 
Record  at  this  point : 

News  Release 

Washington. — Charging  that  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority's  recently  announced 
rate  increase  has  "sent  an  economic  shock 
wave  reverberating  through  the  Tennessee 
■Valley  region.  Congressman  Richard  Fulton 
today  called  for  a  Congressional  probe  of 
the  rate  hike. 

"If  this  unprecedented  Increase  In  power 
rates  Is  allowed  to  stand,  Tennessee  and 
other  TVA-served  States  are  threatened  with 
the  lOGS  of  millions  of  dollars  in   revenue 


and  thousands  of  jobs  because  of  Industrial 
shutdowns.  A  23  percent  increase  In  Indus- 
trial power  will  delay  planned  expansion  in 
some  plants  and  simply  force  others  to  go 
under."  Fulton  said. 

"It  Is  inconceivable  that  any  government- 
owned  utility  or  private  enterprise  would 
at  a  time  of  tremendous  inflationary  pres- 
sure add  to  that  pressure  with  such  an  exor- 
bitant demand.  If  TVA  gets  Its  increase 
every  power  company  in  the  country  Is  going 
to  follow  suit." 

"The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  has  cited 
a  shortage  of  coal  as  a  primary  factor  in 
raising  Its  prices.  But  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  has  for  years  been  accused  of 
driving  small  coal  operators  out  of  business 
by  its  buying  policies." 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  has  done 
a  magnificent  Job  of  providing  power  for 
the  development  and  industrialization  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Region.  But  It  has,  in 
the  process,  become  seemingly  myopic  In 
that  it  Is  out  to  produce  power  and  only 
power  at  any  exf>ense. 

'In  fact,  a  measurable  percentage  of  the 
power  now  produced  by  the  TVA  Is  actually 
being  transmitted  out  of  the  TVA  area  to 
other  power  companies.  Thus,  TVA  power 
users  within  the  TVA  region  are  being  asked 
by  this  rate  increase  to  stibsldlze  power 
which  they  will  never  use  and  which,  if  it 
were  not  being  exported,  might  ease  any 
legitimate  need  for  a  rate  Increase  at  this 
time. 

"All  this  leads  me  to  fear  that  the  TVA 
authorities  may  be  losing  sight  of  the  fact 
they  are  to  serve  the  public  In  general  and 
not  Just  the  TVA  as  some  sort  of  insulated 
Institution." 

This  latest  rate  Increase  should  be  thor- 
oughly investigated  by  the  Congress  and  I 
have  written  my  Tennessee  colleague,  Hon. 
Joe  L.  Evlns,  urging  that,  as  Acting  Chair- 
man of  the  Public  Works  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee,  he 
initiate  such  an  mvestigatlon.  I  am  also 
suggesting  to  Mr.  Evins  that  such  an  In- 
vestigation be  particularly  sensitive  to  the 
possibility  of  a  full  inquiry  into  the  policies 
and  procedures  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority in  view  of  Its  seeming  concentration 
on  power  production  at  the  expense  of  con- 
tinued and  future  economic  viability  wltblB 
the  TVA  region,  disregard  of  the  pubUc  In- 
terest through  ultra  high  Inflationary  rate 
increases,  and  actual  and  potential  danger 
to  the  environment  posed  by  Its  power  pro- 
ducing methods  and  procedures. 

"I  know  of  no  man  In  the  Congress  more 
able  and  qualified  to  conduct  such  an  in- 
vestigation and  I  am  certain  Mr.  Evlns  will 
imdertake  appropriate  and  responsible  ac- 
tion. He  will  have  my  full  support." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  morning  following 
this  statement  I  received  a  letter  from 
the  Honorable  Frank  E.  Smith,  Member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Termes- 
see Valley  authority.  I  must  say  that 
this  too,  was  a  disappointment  because  in 
essence,  Mr.  Smith  stated  simply  that  the 
TVA  authorities  were  "required  by  our 
oath  of  ofBce  to  fulfUl  the  terms  of  the 
law." 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Smith's  letter  ex- 
hibited a  near  callous  Indifference  to 
the  public  interest  in  general  and  to  the 
U.S.  Congress  in  particular  and  I  place 
it  in  the  body  of  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

Tennessee  Vallet  AuTHORrrr. 
KnoxrHlle,  Tenn.,  July  29, 1970. 
Hon.  Richard  Pulton, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Dick:  I  have  read  In  this  morning's 
Knoxville  Journal  your  statement  protest- 
ing the  TVA  rate  Increase. 


Let  me  suggest  that  you  read  the  TVA 
Act,  as  amended  by  the  self-financing  bUl 
of  1959.  The  law  directly  requires  us  to 
charge  rates  sufficient  to  meet  our  costs.  If 
the  Congress  can  subsidize  any  difference  be- 
tween costs  and  income,  we  will  be  happy 
to  reduce  the  rates  by  the  equivalent  of  the 
subsidy.  We  are  required  by  our  oath  of 
office  to  fulfill  the  terms  of  the  law,  how- 
ever, as  I  am  sure  you  understand. 

Our  books  are  open  now,  as  they  always 
have  been,  for  study  or  Investigation  by  any 
Congressional  committee.  Let  me  remind 
you,  however,  that  an  Inquiry  of  the  nature 
which  you  suggest  can  only  lead  to  pressures 
which  will  likely  result  In  even  higher  TVA 
rates. 

In  the  eight  years  I  have  been  with  TVA 
we  have  been  involved  in  a  constant  strug- 
gle to  keep  our  power  rates  down.  Part  of 
that  struggle  has  made  It  neces.'^ary  to  re- 
ject many  requests  from  good  friends  in 
Congress  that  would  have  occasioned  greater 
costs  for  the  TVA  power  system. 

We  are  hopeful  that  no  further  rate  raises 
of  this  amount  will  be  necessary  In  the  fu- 
ttire.  but  there  can  be  no  guarantee  as  long 
as  fuel  and  money  costs  continue  to  rise.  I 
am  confident,  however,  that  when  the  cur- 
rent round  of  power  rate  increases  going  on 
all  over  the  country  Is  concluded  that  TVA 
rates  will  be  In  hpproxlmately  the  same 
proportion  to  those  of  private  power  com- 
panies as  they  have  in  the  past. 

I  am  puzzled  by  the  statement  attributed 
to  you  that  TVA  authorlles  "may  be  losing 
sight  of  the  fact  they  are  to  serve  the  public 
In  general  and  not  just  the  TVA  as  some 
sort  of  Insulated  Institution."  We  are  ful- 
filling our  responsibility  to  the  public  by 
fulfilling  the  law  and  refusing  to  heed  advice 
which  would  Invite  financial  disaster.  The 
choice  here  is  between  continuation  of  TVA 
and  its  destruction. 
Cordially, 

F^ANK  E.  Smith. 

Director. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  part  of  the  coun- 
try the  Termessee  Valley  Authority  has 
done  so  much  for  us  and  become  so  im- 
portant to  us  that  it  apparently  has 
assumed  the  attitude  that  it  should  be 
immune  to  criticism  and  that  any  one 
who  implies  criticism  either  has  not  read 
the  TVA  Act  as  amended  by  the  1959 
self-financing  bill  or  is  in  conspiracy 
with  t^ose  who  would  destroy  TVA. 

However.  I  felt  compelled  to  respond 
immediately  to  Mr.  Smith's  letter  and 
include  a  copy  of  that  response  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

HOTTSC  07  Represent ATrvEs. 
Washington,  D.C.  July  30,  1970. 
Hon.  Frank  E.  Smith, 

Director  Office  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Dear  Mr.  Smh-h  :  Thank  you  for  your  n^ild 
response  to  my  statement  protesting  the 
TVA  rate  Increase  which  was  carried  In  the 
July  29th  edition  of  the  Knoxville  Journal. 

Appreciate  your  suggestion  that  I  read 
the  TVA  Act,  as  amended  by  the  self -financ- 
ing bill  of  1959.  I  have.  And  certainly  I  am 
aware  of  the  fact  that  you  are  reqtilred  by 
your  oath  of  office  to  fulfill  the  terms  of 
the  law.  However,  fulfilling  the  terms  of  the 
law  and  blindly  tracking  It  are  two  different 
matters. 

Prank,  as  a  former  Member  of  Congress, 
I  am  sure  you  are  conscious  of  the  public 
impact  that  a  20  to  25  percent  increase  in 
rates  would  have  had  during  your  service 
In  the  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Thus.  In  this  highly  Inflationary  pe- 
riod, you  certainly  must  have  anticipated 
the  public  anguish  which  this  latest  rate 
Increase  has  created. 
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But  to  pass  It  off  by  simply  saying  "we 
are  required  bv  cur  oath  of  office  to  fulfill 
the  terms  of  the  law."  is  to  take  almost  a 
•public  be  darned"  attitude 

I  say  this  because  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  has  made  no  attempt,  to  my 
knowledje  to  inform  the  Congress  or  ap- 
propriate Committee  members  wUhln  the 
Congress  that  such  a  drastic  rite  increase 
w.is "forthcoming  Had  this  been  done  dis- 
cussion mijht  have  led  to  s.-me  alternative 
and  the  impact  of  increase  reduced,  not  only 
in  terms  of  public  outrage  but  alni  in  terms 
of  percentage  of  rate  Increase. 

Chairman  Wagner  discussed  the  possibil- 
ity of  rate  increase  with  Rep  Joe  L.  Evlns 
when  Chairman  Wagner  testified  before  Mr. 
Evlns'  Public  Worfcj  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee.  Certainly 
at  that  time  you  must  have  had  certain 
Jtnowledge  that"a  big  rate  increase  was  forth- 
coming The  question  was  not  "If"  but  "how 
much"  and  "when"  TVA  has  had  ample 
time  to  inform  the  Congress  of  Its  plight.  It 
certainly  was  not  hesitant  to  do  so  when  It 
came  to  us  requesting  m  detail  an  Increase 
of  $5  billion  in  its  bonding  authority. 

You  also  express  confidence  ".  .  .  that 
when  the  current  round  of  power  rate  in- 
creases going  on  all  over  the  country  is  con- 
cluded that  TVA  rates  will  be  in  appro.xi- 
mat«ly  the  same  proportion  to  those  of  pri- 
vate power  companies  as  they  have  In  the 
past."  Are  vou  saying  that  T\'A  now  proposes 
to  eng.ige  "in  a  game  of  price  increase  leap- 
frog with  private  power  producers?  Your  Job 
IS  to  hold  back  rates  not  set  the  pace  for 
private  power  concerns  so  they  can  Incre.-ise 
consumer  costs  and  Justify  an  Increase  in 
profit  by  saying:  •See.  TVA  increased  their 
rates  so  we  must  increase  ours." 

Yau  express  the  hope  no  further  "rate  in- 
creases of  this  amount  will  be  necessary  In 
the  future,  but  there  can  be  no  guarantee  as 
long  as  fuel  and  money  costs  continue  to 
rise."  Chairman  Wagner,  in  his  letter  to  me 
of  Julv  17  announcing  the  rate  increases  also 
cited  fuel  costs  as  a  primary  factor  In  the 
rate  increase  Quoting  from  the  announce- 
men*  attached  to  his  letter:  "TVA  said  fac- 
tors in  this  increase  Include  the  rising  de- 
mand for  coal  and  'seller's  market'  prlc« 
trends,  the  coal  industry's  costs  of  meeting 
mine  .-iafety  and  strip  mine  reclamation  re- 
quirements, increased  transportation  costs 
and  coal  car  shortages.  .  .  ."  Does  not  the 
T\'A  have  long-term  multi-year  contracts 
with  Its  coal  suppliers?  Have  they  all  run 
out  at  one  given  point  in  time  and  must  now 
be  renewed  or  are  your  suppliers  falling  to 
honor  their  contracts?  I  would  very  much 
like  to  have  an  answer  to  these  questions. 

Fran'K.  you  are  well  aware  of  my  strong 
support  of  the  TVA  and  my  effort  to  expose 
to  the  public  the  scheme  to  sell  it  to  private 
power  in-.ereiJts  In  October  of  1963.  I  have 
always  supported  the  TVA  but  my  support 
has  In  the  past  been  based  on  the  belief 
that  the  TV.\  was  a  positive  Instrument  of 
ecDnjmlc  progress.  This  latest  rate  Increase, 
as  high  ao  it  Is  and  with  as  Uttle  public 
Justification  as  it  has  been  given.  Just  does 
not  seem  to  fit  the  configuration  of  eco- 
nomic progress  because  it  threatens  to  close 
down  plants,  curtail  expansion  in  others, 
increase  unemployment  and  create  addi- 
tional inflationary  pressure. 

Finally  you  state,  "I  am  puzzled  by  the 
statement  attributed  to  you  that  TVA  au- 
thorities "may  be  losing  sight  of  the  fact  they 
are  to  serve  the  public  In  general  and  not  Just 
the  TVA  as  some  sort  of  Insulated  Institu- 
tion'." Let  me  clarify  that  point  for  you. 
When  any  utility,  public  or  private,  Increases 
consumer  costs  by  an  Inflationary  20  to  aS 
percent  without  sensitivity  to  public  opinion 
or  to  Its  authorizing  body.  In  this  casa  the 
United  States  Congress,  then  I  cannot  but 


conclude  that  It  is  certainly  an  "Insulated 
Institution." 

Sincerely, 

Richard  Ftn-xoN, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  once  again  I  urge  pas- 
sage of  this  legi-slalion  before  us  today. 
Our  chairman  has  stated  the  case  of  need 
for  this  legislation  in  clear  and  precise 
terms  and  I  wish  to  be  associated  with 
his  remarks  in  this  regard. 

However,  I  do  not  intend  to  permit  the 
matter  of  this  unprecedented  rate  in- 
crease by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
to  pass  without  careful  examination.  I 
want  to  know  the  reasons  behind  the  ex- 
planations given  in  justification  of  the 
increase  and  I  intend  to  learn  them. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
is  a  privilege  to  join  my  Tennessee  col- 
leagues in  support  of  the  measure  before 
this  body  to  increase  the  revenue  bond 
authority  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority to  $5  billion.  I  urge  a  yea  vote 
from  the  House. 

It  is  di£Qcult,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  pick  up 
a  newspaper  this  summer  without  dire 
warnings  of  power  shortages  that  our 
Nation  may  face.  Many  of  these  prob- 
lems stem  from  the  failure  of  someone  to 
look  ahead,  to  smell  the  emergency  on 
its  way.  and  to  be  prepared  for  it.  The 
Federal  Power  Commission  is  now  urging 
the  utility  companies  to  restructure  their 
plans  for  the  next  decade. 

TVA  is  anticipating  all  of  this,  by  ask- 
ing for  this  increase.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
:s  not  just  another  request  for  Federal 
money.  Look  at  TVAs  record.  This  is  one 
Government  apency  that  pays  its  bills, 
that  renders  an  invaluable  public  service 
and  stays  in  the  black  while  it  is  doing 
so  Sound  management  is  its  watchword, 
and  this  bill  before  you  is  an  example  of 
that  management. 

I  need  not  dwell  on  the  success  story  of 
TVA.  You  have  all  heard  it  before,  and 
vou  know  that  less  than  3  percent  of  my 
State's  farmhouses  had  electricity  before 
TVA  came  into  being,  and  that  less  than 
1  percent  of  them  today  do  not  have  it. 
TVA  has  weathered  depressions  and 
detractors,  and  its  example  has  been 
copied  around  the  world.  Its  critics, 
who.se  voices  have  dimmed  to  a  whisper 
over  the  years,  are  unhappiest  because 
thev  do  not  have  it.  It  has  served  my  re- 
gion well,  and  it  has  served  the  rest  of 
the  country,  too.  in  many  ways. 

Mr.  Chairman  this  legislation  is  vital 
to  the  continued  growth  and  prosperity 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley.  I  urge  its 
passage. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 
The    CHAIRMAN.    There    being    no 
further  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  first 
sentence  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  15d 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act  of 
1933,  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  831n-4.  Supple- 
ment IV),  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
".$1,750,000,000"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"$6,000,000,000". 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee.  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee  having  had  imder  con- 
sideration the  bill  (H.R.  18104)  to  amend 
section  15d  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority Act  of  1933  to  increase  the 
amount  of  bonds  which  may  be  issued  by 
the  Tennessee  Valley  authority,  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  1150,  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was   laid  on  the   table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
considered  and  include  therein  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
i3  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  1076, 
YOUTH  CONSERVATION  CORPS 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  'S. 
1076)  to  establish  a  pilot  program  in  the 
Departments  of  the  Interior  and  Agricul- 
ture designated  as  the  Youth  Conserva- 
tion Corps,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 
Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
KentucVry? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 
I  For    conference    report    and    state- 
ment, see  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
July  28. 1970.) 

Mr.  PERKINS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  further  reading  of  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
Is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  give 
the  benefit  of  his  observations  and  com- 
ments on  the  conference  report  to  the 
Members? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  shall  be  delighted  to 
do  so.  First,  let  me  state  that  there  was 
no  difference  between  the  Senate  and  the 
House  with  regard  to  the  authorization. 
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A  total  of  $10,500,000  is  authorized  over 
a  3-year  period — in  other  words,  $3.5  mil- 
lion annually. 

I  am  pleased  to  advise  the  House  that 
the  conference  report  before  us  which 
authorizes  a  conservation  program  in- 
volving our  young  people  has  been  signed 
by  16  of  the  17  House  conferees  and  by 
all  of  the  Senate  conferees.  There  were 
very  few  differences  between  the  House 
and  Senate  versions  of  this  legislation 
and  most  of  these  were  of  a  minor  or 
technical  nature. 

The  major  difference  between  the  two 
bills  related  to  the  minimum  age  for  par- 
ticipation in  the  corps.  The  Senate  bill 
set  the  minimum  age  at  14,  whereas  in 
the  House  bill  it  was  16.  The  conference 
report  limits  participation  to  youth  who 
are  15  years  of  age  or  above. 

Under  the  Senate  bill  the  corps  pro- 
gram could  only  by  conducted  on  public 
lands  and  waters  under  the  jurisdictions 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Under 
the  House  bill  a  program  could  be  con- 
ducted on  any  Federal  property.  Since 
this  is  a  pilot  program  the  conference 
report  follows  the  more  limited  provision 
of  the  Senate  bill. 

Both  bills  authorized  contracting  for 
lodging  and  subsistence  and  other  serv- 
ices by  components  or  as  a  package.  The 
House  amendment  required  that  any  or- 
ganization contracted  with  must  have 
been  nonprofit  and  in  existence  for  at 
least  5  years.  Under  the  conference  re- 
port the  two  House  limitations  are  re- 
tained when  a  contract  is  entered  into 
with  a  local  educational  agency  or  other 
public  or  private  agency  for  the  entire 
operation  of  a  corps  program.  Tlie  limi- 
tations will  not  apply  when  the  Depart- 
ments contract  for  individual  or  compo- 
nent services  for  a  program. 

Finally,  the  Senate  bill  required  pref- 
erence be  given  to  disadvantaged  youth 
to  become  corpsmen  and  that  preference 
be  accorded  in  the  selection  of  supervi- 
sory personnel  for  the  corps  to  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  and  college  teachers 
and  college  students  pursuing  studies  in 
the  education  and  natural  resources  dis- 
ciplines. Tlie  conference  report  follows 
the  Hou.se  and  does  not  contain  these 
preferences.  It  was  the  theory  of  the 
House  that,  inasmuch  as  the  bill  was 
patterned  after  the  original  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps,  we  should  permit 
all  segments  of  society  to  participate. 
This  concept  was  protected.  I  wish  to 
point  out,  however,  that  it  was  the  feel- 
ing of  the  conferees  that  teachers  and 
students  in  the  conservation  fields  are 
extremely  well  qualified  for  super'visory 
positions  in  the  corps  and  thus  it  is  ex- 
pected that  very  many  of  the  supervisory 
positions  will  be  filled  by  such  person- 
nel. It  is  our  view,  also,  that  the  corps, 
through  the  provision  of  painful  summer 
employment,  can  make  a  significant  con- 
tribution toward  meeting  the  needs  of 
disadvantaged  youth.  I  urge  the  confer- 
ence report  be  adopted. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  In  the  confer- 


ence report  are  there  any  mandatory 
spending  provisions? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  There  are  no  manda- 
tory spending  provisions  in  the  confer- 
ence report.  I  have  always  been  a  great 
believer  in  programs  of  this  type.  I  per- 
sonally feel  that  we  are  not  doing  enough 
in  this  area.  I  am  hopeful  that,  after 
we  give  the  pilot  program  a  trial,  we 
will  be  able  to  greatly  expand  this  con- 
servation program. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  17880,  AMENDING  DEFENSE 
PRODUCTION  ACT  OP  1950 

Mr.  COLMER,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  reported  the  following  privileged 
resolution  iH.  Res.  1168,  Report  No. 
91-1355)  which  was  referred  to  the 
House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed : 

H    Res.   1168 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  tho 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
17880)  to  amend  the  Defense  Production 
Act  of  1950,  and  for  other  purposes.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  two 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  flve-mlnute  rule  by  titles  Instead 
of  bv  sections.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit.  After  the  passage  of  H.R. 
17880.  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency shall  be  discharged  from  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  S.  3302,  and  It  shall 
then  be  in  order  in  the  House  to  move  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of 
the  said  Senate  bill  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  provisions  contained  in  H.R  17880  as 
passed  by  the  House 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  1168  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Question  is:  Will 
the  House  now  consider  House  Resolu- 
tion 1168? 

The  question  was  taken:  and  'two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
House  agreed  to  consider  House  Resolu- 
tion 1168. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
customary  30  minutes  to  the  minority 
side  to  the  very  able  and  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Martini 
pending  which  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recognize  tliis  is  a  lit- 
tle unusual  procedure  to  take  up  a  rule 
and  consider  it  on  the  same  day  that  it 


is  reported,  but  I  think,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, that  procedure  is  thoroughly 
Justified  because  of  the  time  element  that 
is  involved  and  certainly  further  because 
it  is  my  understanding  that  the  bill  it- 
self will  not  be  considered,  nor  will  any 
vote  be  taken  on  it  today.  In  other  words, 
the  purpose  is  to  expedite  the  business  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may  have  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House.  I  would  like  to  make  a 
few  comments  on  this  bill.  The  bill  that 
the  rule  makes  in  order  is  a  continua- 
tion of  the  Defense  Production  Act.  The 
testimony  before  the  Rules  Committee 
indicated  that  there  was  no  opposition 
in  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency or  in  the  Rules  Committee  to  the 
extension  of  the  act. 

The  testimony  further  disclosed  that 
there  was  considerable  controversy  in  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Ctirrency  as 
well  as  in  the  Committee  on  Rules  with 
respect  to  title  U  of  the  bill,  which  in 
brief  would  authorize  the  President  to 
have  certain  standby  controls  in  the  fight 
against  inflation. 

There  developed  considerable  conflict 
of  opinion,  about  this  question  of  giving 
the  President  these  controls. 

Before  I  develop  that  further,  permit 
me  to  say  there  will  be  2  hours  of 
general  debate,  under  an  open  rule, 
whereby  amendments  can  be  offered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  really  wanted  to 
address  myself  to  here,  and  the  reason 
for  my  taking  this  time  of  the  House,  is 
to  emphasize  my  own  feeling  on  this 
matter  and  particularly  with  reference 
to  inflation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past  15  or  pos- 
sibly for  20  years  I  have  said,  if  I  may  be 
pardoned  a  personal  reference,  from  the 
well  of  this  House,  that  in  my  judgment 
the  greatest  enemy  facing  this  Nation  is 
inflation  This  thing  of  spending  and 
spending  and  spending,  with  credit  and 
credit  and  credit  being  extended,  with 
deficit  spending  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment itself,  has  resulted — it  is  not  go- 
ing to  result ;  it  has  resulted — in  ruinous 
inflation.  In  my  judgment  if  this  young 
Republic  falls  within  the  next  few  years 
it  is  going  to  fall  as  the  result  of  infla- 
tion rather  tlian  some  foreign  enemy 
that  we  are  worrying  about  here  on  the 
floor  practically  everj-  day. 

The  1939  dollar  is  now  worth  approxi- 
mately 35  cents.  Does  that  register  with 
the  Members?  If  it  does  not  register  with 
the  Members  of  this  House,  it  registers 
with  the  housewives  and  with  the  people 
whom  we  have  the  honor  of  represent- 
ing when  they  go  to  the  grocery*  store  or 
anywhere  else  to  make  a  purchase. 

A  suit  of  clothes  which,  in  1939.  cost 
S40  or  $50  now^  cost  $100  to  $150;  and 
the  prices  of  all  other  commodities  have 
soared  proportionately. 

Inflation  is  the  order  of  the  day.  Now. 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  rather 
reluctantly,  that  this  Congress  is  not  go- 
ing to  do  anything  about  stopping  this 
deficit  spending  and  therefore  apply  the 
brakes  to  inflation.  Oh,  we  talk  about  it 
all  tlie  time,  but  we  do  not  do  anything 
about  it.  When  this  administration  came 
into  power  we  were  told  that  we  were 
going  to  have  a  surplus.  Well,  I  think 
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everj'body  agrees  now.  including  the  ad- 
niimstrauon.  that  we  are  going  to  liave 
a  deficit  and  a  substantial  deficit.  I  am 
certainly  not  going  to  tr>-  to  put  tins  on 
the  back  of  the  President  of  Uie  United 
States.  As  I  said  before  in  this  House,  the 
administration,  the  President,  cannot 
spend  money  that  the  Congress  does  not 
give  him  to  spend.  He  sends  down  a  budg- 
et recommendation  here  which  the  Con- 
gress proceeds  to  \1olate.  The  net  result 
is  between  the  combination  of  the  ad- 
minlstraticn  and  the  Congress  that  we 
will  possibly  have  from  a  S15  billion  to 
a  $25  billion  deficit  for  this  fiscal  year 
rather  than  the  surplus  we  have  been 
told  we  were  going  to  get. 

Now,  who  is  responsible  for  this  situa- 
tion I  think  both  parties  are  responsible 
for  it  The  question  was  asked  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules  this  morning,  who  is 
croing  to  get  the  blame,  come  the  fall 
elections,  for  this  inflation?  Some  people 
thought  the  administration  was  going  to 
get  it.  but  my  thought  was  and  is  that 
the  blame  for  the  continuation  of  this 
great  threat  to  this  republic  is  going  to 
result  in  both  parties  getting  the  blame. 
I  do  not  think  the  people  are  going  to  be 
as  partisan  as  some  people  think  they 
are  When  the  fall  elections  come  they 
arc  goinc  to  hold  the  p>eDple  in  power— 
and  that  goes  for  the  Congress  as  well 
as  the  President — responsible  for  this  sit- 
uation. I  think  it  behooves  us  and  we 
ought  to  take  note  of  this  situation  and 
try  to  do  something  about  not  only  for 
our  own  political  welfare  but  for  benefit 
of  our  people  and  the  preservation  of  the 
PTublic. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  authorizes 
st-indby  controls,  but  it  says  that  it  is 
at  the  oJtion  of  the  President.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  President  wants  it  or 
no£ 

I  am  told  that  he  possiblv  does  not. 
So,  there  seems  to  be  a  little  political 
stuff  going  on  around  here  about  this 
matteiv  I  want  to  repeat  that  again — the 
politics  of  this  situation  should  not  be 
of  prime  consideration. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  interested  in  the 
results.  The  cnly  criticism  that  I  have 
of  these  standby  controls  is  that  they 
ought  to  be  mandatory.  I  do  not  think 
thct  the  Congress  is  meeting  its  re^pon- 
si'^Uity  vshen  it  says,  "All  right:  we  will 
.iuu  pass  this  on  to  the  executive  depart- 
ment.' 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  are  being 
ruined  by  inflation  I  am  not  interested, 
I  repeat,  in  the  partisanship  of  this  thing. 
The  oeonle  of  this  country  are  not  in- 
tereste.i  in  the  partisanship  of  this.  They 
are  interested  in  getting  some  relief. 

So.  I  would  feel  much  better  about  the 
situation  u"  the  controls  authorized  here 
v.cr"  mandator  rather  than  discretion- 
ary or  optional.  I  am  just  that  realistic 
stout  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  previo'asly  said 
tliis.  but  I  want  to  repeat  it  and  empha- 
size again  that  the  greateKt  enemy  facing 
this  Republic  is  infiation.  I  say  this  be- 
cause if  that  dollar  continues  to  reduce 
in  value,  if  it  continues  to  be  debased, 
we  are  finally  going  to  reach  the  point 
that  the  people  of  Germany,  of  Italy, 
and  of  other  countries  reached  in  re- 
cent history  when  their  currency,  their 
medium   of   purchasmg   power,  lost   i'»s 


value,  and  then  they  lost  their  form  of 
government. 

So.  once  we  reach  tliat  point  to  which 
we  are  headed  now — oh.  we  are  having 
a  great  time  now:  we  are  enjoying  it:  that 
is,  the  people  who  earn  more  than  their 
daily  wage — then  we  are  indeed  in  deep 
trouble.  When  that  time  comes  that  our 
currency  has  lost  its  value,  then  the 
wheels  of  industry  stop  and  tlien  every- 
thing stops  and  then  you  will  be  taking 
that  wheelbarrow  load  of  money  to  the 
grocery  store  to  bnng  back  an  armful  of 
groceries,  just  as  they  did  in  those  coun- 
tries. Then  is  when  the  dreaded  Commu- 
nists or  the  "man  on  the  horse"  moves  in 
and  takes  over  your  splendid  form  of 
government  and  we  lose  all  of  our  cher- 
ished institutions  of  freedom  and  of  self 
government. 

No:  I  do  not  like  price  and  wage  con- 
trols. I  was  in  Congress  when  we  had 
them  during  the  war.  No  one  likes  them, 
but  we  at  least  controlled  rimaway  in- 
flation then.  Now,  this  is  nothing  new 
with  me.  I  have  talked  about  this  for 
years.  I  think  we  are  going  to  have  to 
come  to  it  and  the  day  is  going  to  arrive 
when  we  can  no  longer  pass  the  buck 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  from  one  party 
to  the  other  partv.  from  the  Congress 
to  the  ridministration  or  the  administra- 
tion to  the  Congress.  So  I  think  the  time 
lias  come  to  stand  up  and  meet  the  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a  highly  unusual 
situation  confronting  us  today  in  that 
the  Committee  on  Rules  only  reported 
out  tliis  resolution  at  about  12  o'clock 
today.  Three  hours  later  we  are  now  giv- 
ing consideration  to  the  rule  on  this  leg- 
islation, and  I  understand  the  bill  Is  pro- 
gramed for  consideration  today.  This  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  pieces 
of  legislation  that  the  House  will  con- 
sider In  the  entire  year,  because  It  In- 
volves price  and  wage  controls. 

Let  me  digre.;s  for  a  moment  in  regard 
to  the  rule  which  the  able  gentleman,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
'Mr.  CoLMER'  explained  a  few  moments 
ago,  and  then  I  will  get  back  to  the  bill 
itself. 

House  Resolution  1168  provides  for  2 
hours  of  debate,  and  an  open  rule  for 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  17880,  to 
Ije  read  by  titles. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  first  to  ex- 
tend for  2  years,  through  June  30,  1972, 
the  Defense  Production  Act.  Second,  to 
cstabhsh  a  Cost  Accounting  Standards 
Board  apponted  by  the  Comptroller 
Genei-al  to  recommend  to  Congress  a  set 
of  uniform  accounting  standards  to  be 
used  by  industry  in  connection  with  its 
Government  contract  work,  and  third,  to 
provide  the  President  with  authority  to 
order  a  freeze  on  wages,  prices,  rents, 
and  salaries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  address  myself 
first  of  all  to  the  committee  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Comptroller  General  to 
which  there  has  been  some  objection  by 
setting  up  thus  committee  In  this  man- 
ner to  study  further  cost  accoimtlng 
methods  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
and  setting  cost  accoimtlng  standards. 
Over  the  years,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 


had  many  such  committees  study  this 
subject,  not  only  in  the  Congress,  but  in 
the  Department  of  Defense.  I  am  told 
that  the  bill  passed  by  the  other  body 
would  set  up  standard  cost  accounting 
methods.to  be  used  by  the  Department  of 
Defense.  I  am  further  told,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
that  they  received  testimony  that  if 
standard  procedures  are  adopted  by  the 
Defense  Department  that  savings  rang- 
ing up  to  as  high  as  $2  billion  could  be 
accomplished.  But  yet  the  bill  that  we 
will  have  before  us,  which  we  will  be 
considering  under  this  rule,  simply  sets 
up  another  committee  to  make  another 
study  and  make  a  report  back  to  the 
Congress  a  year  from  now. 

I  tliink  it  is  time  for  action.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  when  we  get  into  the  5-minute 
rule  and  the  consideration  of  this  legis- 
lation that  the  section  included  in  the 
other  body's  bill,  will  be  adopted  in  pref- 
erence to  the  one  included  In  the  House 
bill. 

Let  me  address  myself  now  for  a  few 
moments  to  this  provision  in  title  n  in 
which  the  President  is  given  discretion- 
ary powers  until  next  February  28  to 
establish  a  freeze  on  prices,  wages,  and 
rents — and  that  Is  7  months  from  now. 

I  have  done  some  studying,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  regard  to  the  experiences 
which  we  accumulated  during  World  War 
II  in  regard  to  legislation  of  this  nature. 
If  we  go  back  to  1942,  shortly  after  we 
became  involved  in  World  War  II,  you 
will  find  that  the  rate  of  inflation  in  this 
country  was  at  the  highest  point  in  the 
history  of  our  Nation.  You  will  also  find 
that  it  far  outdistanced  the  rate  of  in- 
flation which  we  have  experienced  in  the 
United  States  over  the  last  18  to  24 
months. 

Now  what  was  the  situation  in  1942? 
We  were  engaged  in  an  allout  war  effort. 
All  of  our  industi-y  in  this  country  was 
transformed  from  producing  materials 
for  the  domestic  economy  to  a  war  econ- 
omy. Our  factories  and  our  Industries 
were  prohibited  from  further  production 
of  automobiles  for  use  by  our  citizens  in 
this  country.  The  production  of  electric 
refrigerators,  washing  machines,  and 
many  hundreds  and  thousands  of  other 
items  were  also  discontinued  during  that 
period. 

So  we  immediately  and  quickly  trans- 
formed from  a  peacetime  economy  to  a 
wartime  economy  and  stopped  the  pro- 
duction of  consumer  goods. 

Now  when  we  did  this,  the  net  result, 
of  course,  what  that  there  was  a  sreat 
shortage  of  consumer  goods  In  the  United 
States.  When  you  have  a  shortage,  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand, 
prices  go  up,  and  that  is  exactly  what 
happened. 

So  It  was  of  tremendous  Importance 
that  wage  and  price  controls  be  enacted 
In  that  period. 

The  first  method  used  was  what  Is 
called  selective  controls  or  a  selected  type 
of  wage  and  price  controls  of  certain 
basic  Industries.  It  was  felt  that  this 
might  be  successful.  That  went  on  for  a 
few  months,  for  a  period  of  about  6 
months,  but  prices  continued  to  rise.  It 
was  not  effective. 
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Then  mandatory  wage  and  price  con- 
trols were  put  Into  effect.  Then  what 
happened?  Well,  It  takes  an  army  of  men 
and  women  to  enforce  this  sort  of  legis- 
lation. These  controls  take  some  time  to 
get  Into  operation.  It  takes  weeks  and 
even  months  to  get  this  thing  Into  oper- 
ation. 

If  you  go  back  and  look  at  the  economic 
statistics  for  that  period,  you  will  find  it 
took  from  9  to  12  months  to  get  this  price 
acceleration  under  control  even  after  we 
went  into  a  mandatory  wage  and  price 
control  economy. 

This  legislation  In  title  H  provides 
these  powers  to  the  President — from 
now  until  February  28 — 7  months  from 
now. 

If  we  go  back  to  the  experience  of 
World  War  n,  and  I  think  you  will  agree 
with  me,  even  if  they  were  placed  into 
effect  by  the  President,  that  there  would 
be  little  or  no  chance  of  any  effective 
action  resulting. 

There  is  another  point  to  which  I  wish 
to  call  attention.  The  legislative  body  of 
our  Government  has  the  responsibility  to 
make  the  laws.  The  executive  branch  of 
our  Government  has  the  responsibility  to 
carrj"  out  those  laws. 

Title  n  of  the  bill,  in  which  the  Con- 
gress would  give  to  the  President  author- 
ity to  set  up  wage  and  price  controls,  «md 
which  would  put  the  responsibility  Into 
his  hand  is  action  which  would  abrogate 
the  responsibilities  and  the  duties  of  the 
legislative  branch  of  our  Government.  I 
think  it  is  time  that  the  Congress  took 
co.snizance  of  this,  and  that  we  stood  up 
on  our  hind  feet  and  performed  our 
duties  as  we  should. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  associate  myself  with 
the  very  excellent  remarks  that  have 
been  made  this  afternoon  by  my  col- 
league on  the  Rules  Committee.  Because 
of  my  appearance  in  testimony  before 
another  subcommittee  of  this  body,  I 
could  not  be  in  the  Rules  Committee  this 
morning  and  listen  to  the  testimony  that 
was  offered  in  support  of  the  resolution 
which  would  make  this  legislation  in 
order.  But  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
go  over  the  hearings  that  were  conducted 
before  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee. 

I,  for  one,  am  absolutely  convinced — 
and  I  do  not  say  this  to  Impugn  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi, 
who  spoke  earlier  imder  the  rule,  because 
I  know  among  all  the  Members  of  this 
body  there  Is  probably  no  one  who  is 
more  concerned  about  the  fiscal  situation 
in  the  country  than  he.  But  I  am  con- 
vinced that  there  are  some  in  this  body 
who  are  putting  forth  this  legislation  as 
nothing  other  than  a  patently  political 
gambit  to  embarrass  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  because  when  you  look  at 
the  testimony  of  a  reputable  economist — 
even  the  Robert  Roosas  and  the  John 
Kenneth  Galb:-aiths,  they  are  net  talking 
about  a  7 -months  temporary  freeze  on 
wages  and  prices — which,  as  the  gentle- 
man has  pointed  out,  could  not  possibly 
be  effectively   administered,    given   the 


thousands  of  people  who  would  probably 
have  to  be  recruited  to  enforce  that  kind 
of  program.  They  are  talking  about  a 
policy  that  would  be  foisted  on  this  coun- 
try for  years  find  years  to  come,  not  the 
kind  of  temporary  palliative  that  is  pre- 
scribed in  this  legislation. 

So  I  make  the  charge  this  afternoon 
that  this  Is  politically  inspired.  If  the 
Congress  wants  to  enact  wage  and  price 
control  legislation,  then  let  it  have  the 
courage  to  put  it  in  language  that  would 
make  it  clear  to  the  country  that  we  have 
made  that  decision,  not  that  we  are  giv- 
ing the  President  something  he  does  not 
want,  that  he  has  not  asked  for,  and  that 
he  clearly  will  not  use. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  remarks.  That  was  the  point  I 
was  going  to  get  to  in  a  moment. 

As  I  pointed  out,  and  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  just  pointed  out,  this 
authority  extends  for  only  7  months. 
Perhaps  this  is  a  subtle  bit  of  political 
play,  but  I  do  not  consider  it  too  subtle 
because  it  just  tiappens  that  the  election 
is  going  to  come  next  November  3,  which 
is  approximately  halfway  between  now 
and  when  the  President's  power  would 
expire  under  this  legislation.  So  it  does 
make  quite  an  issue,  I  assume  and  pre- 
sume, for  some  Members  of  the  Congress 
in  the  campaign  this  fall. 

The  Congress,  I  feel,  should  have  the 
courage,  if  it  wants  to  enact  legislation 
setting  up  mandatory  wage  and  price 
controls,  to  come  out  and  set  them  up 
as  the  law  of  the  land,  if  the  majority 
In  this  body  and  in  the  other  body  feel 
that  way,  and  then  send  the  bill  down  to 
the  President  for  his  signature  or  his 
veto.  But.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  approve 
of  the  kind  of  action  as  exemplified  in 
title  II  of  this  legislation  In  which  we 
simply  pass  the  buck  over  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  fall  to  show  the  courage  and 
the  responsibility  that  is  expected  of  us 
in  the  Congress  in  this  matter. 

I  want  also  bo  mention  this  afternoon 
that  we  were  told  in  our  hearings  this 
morning  that  an  amendment  will  be  of- 
fered on  the  floor  of  the  House  tomorrow 
afternoon  providing  for  mandatory  wage 
and  price  controls.  This  is  of  tremendous 
significance  and  of  great  importance.  I 
hope  every  Member  of  the  House  will 
be  here  tomorrow  to  consider  this 
measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


H.J.  Res.  1328.  Joint  resolution  making 
further  continuing  appropriations  for  th« 
fiscal  year  1971,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.J.  Res.  1336.  Joint  resolution  to  ex- 
tend the  effectiveness  of  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  1950  to  August  15.  1970. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed 
without  amendment  joint  resolutions  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 


DEFENSE  PRODUCTION  ACT  EXTEN- 
SION AND  ECONOMIC  STABILIZA- 
TION ACT 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  H.R.  17880  to  amend  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  of  1950,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 


PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.    HALL.    Mr.    Speaker,    a    pariia- 
mentary  inquiry. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 

cf ofcg  it 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Chair,  is  the  unanimous  consent 
restriction  on  quorum  calls  and  on  votes 
put  over  until  after  4  p.m.  today,  anent 
the  retiuTi  of  those  who  would  honor  our 
departed  colleague  still  in  effect  Inas- 
much as  they  have  returned,  and  many 
of  them  are  now  on  the  floor? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
restate  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  Inquire, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  was  an 
agreement  as  to  quonun  calls  and  roll- 
calls,  whether  or  not  we  may  see  by  a 
quorum  call  whether  we  have  a  quorum 
on  the  floor,  in  view  of  the  importance  of 
this  bill,  and  In  view  of  the  fact  that  it 
was  not  scheduled,  and  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  we  were  deferring  until  our 
colleagues  returned  from  Ohio  and  the 
services  for  our  departed  colleague,  Mike 
Kirwan. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
there  is  no  agreement  that  would  pre- 
vent a  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Chair  will  further  state  that  the 
action  taken  has  been  with  the  under- 
standing of  the  leadership  on  both  sides 
and  with  the  further  understanding  that 
general  debate  on  the  bill  will  terminate 
at  4  o'clock. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  statement  of  the  Chair.  The  Chair 
has  answered  my  question.  I  thoroughly 
understand  the  problem,  and  I  am  in- 
terested in  expediting  the  business  of 
this  House,  but  because  of  the  impor- 
tance of  this  bill  and  the  national  inter- 
est, I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  withhold  his  point  of  order 
so  I  may  ask  a  question? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  will  withhold  my  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  imder- 
standing  is  that  we  will  go  ahead  and  at 
4  o'clock  we  will  stop,  and  then  we  will 
have  the  rollcalls,  and  then  the  question 
of  proceeding  will  take  place  after  that. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate 
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that,  but  the  importance  as  brought  out 
during  the  discussion  of  the  rule  far 
transcends  the  importance  of  a  lapsed 
agreement,  or  stopping  at  any  time  cer- 
tain to  resume  the  other  roUcalls.  I  be- 
lieve Members  should  be  here  and  hear 
whether  we  should  have  a  teller  vote  on 
whether  we  go  into  session,  so  I  let  my 
point  of  order  stand. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  insists 
on  his  pomt  of  order? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  do,  Mr.  Speaker. 


The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
resignation  is  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a  call 
of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 


Addabbo 

Alexander 

Aihbrook 

Asplnall 

Ayres 

Baring 

Barrett 

Berr.- 

Blaggl 

Bow 

Brock 

BM.sh 

Button 

Carey 

Celler 

Clay 

Conyers 

CunuUmhain 

Daddarlo 

Dawsim 

Dennis 

Dent 

Dlggs 

D<j>nohue 

Dowdy 

Dulskl 

Edw-ards.  Calif 

Edwards.  La 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evlns.  Tenn 

Fallon 


I  Roll  No.  241] 

Fish 

Flyut 
Foley 

Frellnsjhuysen 
Fulton.  Tenn. 
Gallagher 
Glalino 
Gilbert 
Griffiths 
Glide 
Hathaway 
Havs 
Htbert 
Helstoskl 
Horton 
Ichord 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Kanh 
Kee 
Klni,' 

Kluczynskl 
Leggett 
Uoyd 
t/ong.  t.1 
Lowensteln 
Liikens 
,  McEwen 
MacGrei^or 
Mann 
Matsvinaga 
Mesklll 
Mlkva 


Montgomery 

Nix 

Ottlnser 

Pellv 

Pollock 

Powell 

Price,  Tex. 

Purcell 

Rallsback 

Rarick 

Rees 

R<-id.  N  A'. 

Rnsers.  Colo. 

Rooney.  N.Y 

Rnideuush 

Ryan 

Sebellus 

Skubltz 

Stanton 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Stuckey 

Teague,  Calif. 

Tunney 

Van  Deerlln 

Welcker 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wyman 
Young 
Zwach 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  335 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names. 
a  quonmi. 

By  imanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


APPOINTMENT    AS    MEMBER    OF    A 
SELECT  COMMITTEE 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  House  Resolution  17,  91st  Con- 
gress, the  Chair  appoints  as  a  member 
of  the  Select  Committee  To  Conduct  an 
Investigation  and  Study  of  all  Aspects  of 
Crime  in  the  United  States.  The  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  iMr.  Steiger),  to  fill 
the  existing  vacancy  thereon. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  15733, 
RAILROAD  RETIREMENT  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  unfinished  busi- 
ness is  the  question  of  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
157331  to  amend  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1937  to  provide  a  temporary 
15  per  centimi  increase  in  annuities,  to 
change  for  a  temporary  period  the  meth- 
od of  computing  interest  on  investments 
of  the  railroad  retirement  accounts,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  question  is  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Springer) 
there  were — ayes  177,  noes  0. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question   was   taken:    and   there 

were — yeas  346,  nays  0,  not  voting  84, 

as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  242] 

YEAS— 346 


RESIGNATION  FROM  A  SELECT 
COMMITTEE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  oefore  the  House 
the  following  resignation  from  the  Select 
Cormnittee  To  Conduct  an  Investigation 
and  Study  of  All  Aspects  of  Crime  in  the 
United  States: 

House   of   Representatiyis. 
Washington,  DC,  July  28.  1970. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Capitol    Building, 
Washington,   DC 

Sir:    I   beg   respectfully   to   hereby   resign 
from    the    House   of    Representatives    Select 
Committee  on  Crime. 
Respectfully. 

ROBZBT    V.    Denney. 
Member   of   Congress. 


Abbltt 

Aberuethy 

Adair 

.■\dam.^ 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Alexander 

.Anderson, 

Calif, 
.^nder.sun.  111. 
Andrews.  Ala. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Ashley 
Beall,  Md. 
Belcher 
Bell.  Calif. 
Bennett 
Betts 
BevUl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Bogijs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bow 

Brademas 
Bra.'^co 
Bray 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Broom  field 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUI.  N.C 
Broyhlll.  Va. 
Buchanan 


Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burllson.  Mo. 
Burton,  Calif. 
Burton.  Utah 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Bvrnes.  Wis 
CabeU 
Catferj- 
Camp 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Chlsholm 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Clawsfjn.  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Corbet  t 
Corman 
Coutthlln 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Crane 
Culver 
Daniel,  Va. 
Daniels.  N.J. 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis.  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Denney 


Derwinskl 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Dom 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala 

Eilberg 

Erleubom 

Evans,  Colo. 

Fascell 

Felehan 

Ftndley 

Fisher 

Flood 

Rowers 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Foreman 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Frey 
Frledel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Gallflanakls 
Oarmatz 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Gibbons 
GUbert 
Gold  water 
Gonzalez 
GoodUng 
Gray 
Green.  Greg. 


Green,  Pa. 

Griffin 
Gross 
Grover 
Cjubser 
Gude 
Ha.;an 
Haley 
Hall 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanua 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Hastlnss 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hebert 

Hechler,  W.  Va 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hoiran 
HoUHeld 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Tenn. 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Keith 

Kleppe 

Koch 

Kuvkendall 

Kyi 

Kyros 

I.andi::rebe 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Lesgett 

Lcnnon 

Lonu,  Md. 

Lowensteln 

Lujan 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCIoskey 

McDade 

McDonald. 
Mich. 

McFall 

McKneally 

McMillan 

Macdonald, 
Mass. 

Madden 

Mahon 

MallUard 

Marsh 

Martin 

Mathlas 


May 

Mayne 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Michel 

Mikva 

Miller.  Calif. 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mills 

Minlsh 

Mink 

Mlnshall 

Mlze 

Mlzell 

MoUohan 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morse 

Morton 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Obey 

OHara 

OKonskl 

Olsen 

O  Neal,  Ga. 

ONelll,  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Phllbin 

Pickle 

Pike 

Pirnle 

Poage 

Podcll 

Poff 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price.  111. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pry  or.  Ark, 

Puclnski 

Quie 

QuUlen 

Randall 

Reid.  III. 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Riegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Robison 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

R^'.isselot 

Roybal 

NAYS— 0 


NOT  VOTING— 84 


Ruppe 

Ruth 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sattertield 

Saylor 

Schadoberg 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schinllz 

Schneebell 

Schweniiel 

Scott 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

.Sikes 

Sisk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Sta  liters 

Steed 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Strattou 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Tea'.jue,  Tex. 

Thompson,  Ga 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Tlernan 

Udall 

t'llman 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanik 

Vlgorlto 

Wag.junner 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Wat. son 

Watts 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Wi;.;gins 

Williams 

WUson,  Bob 

Wum 

Wold 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wylie 

Va'e.s 

Yatron 

Young 

Zablocki 

Zlon 

Zwarh 


Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Ashbrook 
Asplnall 
Ayres 
Barln:; 
Barrett 
Berry 
Blaggl 
Brock 
Bush 
Button 
Carey 
Clay 
Cohelan 
Conyers 
Cunningham 
Daddarlo 
Dawson 
Dennis 
Dent 
Devlne 
Donohue 
Dowdy 

Edwards,  Calif 
Edwards.  La. 


Esch 

Eshleman 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Fish 

Flynt 

Frelinghuysen 

Gallagher 

Glalmo 

Griffiths 

Harvey 

Hays 

Helstoskl 

Howard 

Hull 
Ichord 
Johnson,  Calif 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Karth 

Kee 

King 

Kluczynskl 

Lloyd 

Long,  La. 

Lukens 


McClure 

McCulloch 

McEwen 

MacGregor 

Mann 

Matsimat;a 

Mesklll 

Montgomery 

Nix 

Pelly 

Pollock 

Powell 

Purcell 

Rallsback 

Rarick 

Rees 

Reld.  NY. 

Relfel 

Ro'Tcrs.  Colo. 

Roudebush 

Ryan 

Sebellus 

Smith.  Calif. 

Stanton 

Taft 

Teague.  Calif. 


Tunney 

Wilson, 

Wydler 

Van  Deerlln 

Charles  H. 

Wyman 

Welcker 

Wyatt 

I" 
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So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Ayres. 
Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  McCulloch. 
Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  Button. 
Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Pelly. 
Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Fish. 
Mr.     Edwards     of     Louisiana     with     Mr. 
McClure. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Lukens. 
Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Lloyd. 
Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Frelinghuysen. 
Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Cunningham. 
Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mr.  McEwen. 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Pollock. 
Mr.  Asplnall  with  Mr.  Harvey. 
Mr.  Hall  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 
Mr.    Johnson    of    California    with    Mr. 
Sebellus. 

Mr.  Daddarlo  with  Mr.  Mesklll. 
Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Smith  of  California. 
Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Dennis. 
Mr.  Montgomery  with  Mr.  Devlne. 
Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Esch. 
Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  King. 
Mr.  Helstoskl  with  Mr.  Nix. 
Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Mann  with  Mr.  Relfel. 

Mr.  Rarick  with  Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Rallsback. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  with  Mr.  Reld  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  MacGregor. 

Mr.  Farbsteln  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Kee  with  Mr.  Stanton. 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  with  Mr.  Teague 
of  California. 

Mr.  Wyman  with  Mr.  Welcker. 

Mr.  Rees  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


EXTENSION  OF  PROGRAMS  FOR 
TRAINING  IN  THE  ALLIED  HEALTH 
PROFESSIONS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  further  imfinished 
business  is  on  the  question  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  H.R.  13100,  which  the 
Clerk  will  report  by  title. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
^■ere — yeas  343,  nays  1,  not  voting  86, 
as  follows : 

IRollNo.  243] 
YEAS— 343 


Abbltt 

Anderson, 

Bell,  Calif. 

Abemethy 

Tenn. 

Bennett 

Adair 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Betts 

Adams 

Andrews, 

BevUl 

Addabbo 

N.Dak. 

Blester 

Albert 

Annunzlo 

Bingham 

Anderson, 

Arends 

Blackburn 

Calif. 

Ashley 

Blanton 

Anderson, 

111. 

Belcher 

Blatnlk 

CXVI- 

1672— Part  20 

Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bow 

Brademas 
Bra  SCO 
Bray 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhUI,  N.C. 
BroyhlU,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton,  Calif. 
Burton,  Utah 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
Caffery 
Camp 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Chlsholm 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 

Cleveland 

Cohelan 

Collier 

Collins 

Colmer 

Conable 

Conte 

Corbett 

Corman 

Coughlln 

Cowger 

Cramer 

Crane 

Culver 

Daniel,  Va. 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Davis,  Ga. 

Davis,  Wis. 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Denney 

Derwinskl 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Dom 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Eilberg 

Evans,  Colo. 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Flndley 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  rt 

Ford. 
William  D. 

Foreman 

Fountain 

Eraser 

Frev 

Frledel 

Fulton,  Pa 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Fuqua 

Gallflanakls 

Garmatz 

Gaydos 

Gettys 

Glalmo 

Gibbons 

GUbert 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 


Griffin 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hubert 

Hechler,  W.  Va 
Hecltler,  Mass. 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hogan 
HoUfleld 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Jonas 
Jones.  -Ma 
Jones.  N.C. 
Jones,  Tenn. 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Keith 

Kleppe 

Koch 

Kuvkendall 

Kvl 

Kyros 

Landgrebe 

Landrum 

I^ancen 

lAtta 

Lennon 

Long.  Md. 

Lowensteln 

LuJan 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCIoskey 

McClure 

McDade 

McDonald, 
Mich. 

McFall 

McKneallv 

McMillan 

Macdonald. 
Mass. 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mallllard 

Marsh 

Martin 

May 

Mayne 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Michel 

Mikva 

Miller.  Calif. 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mills 

Minlsh 

Mink 

Mlnshall 

Mize 

Mlzell 

MoUohan 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morse 

Morton 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy,  NY. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O'Konskl 

Olsen 


O'Neal,  Ga. 

O'NelU,  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Philbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Pirnle 

Poage 

Podell 

Poff 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price,  ni. 

Price,  Tex, 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Puclnski 

Qule 

QuUlen 

Randall 

Reld,  ni. 

Reuss 

Riegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Robison 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Savior 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

SUk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  NY. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Steed 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

SteUer.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Tea-'ue.  Tex. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tlernan 

Udall 

UUman 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whitehurst 

WTiltten 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wilson.  Bob 

Winn 

Wold 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wylle 


Yates 

Yatron 


Young 
Zablocki 

NAYS— 1 

Schmltz 

NOT  VOTXNG— 66 


Zlon 
Zwach 


Alexander 

Ashbrook 

Asplnall 

Ayres 

Baring 

Barrett 

BeaU,Md. 

Berry 

Biaggi 

Brock 

Bush 

Button 

Carey 

Clay 

Conyers 

Cunningham 

Daddarlo 

Dawson 

Dennis 

Dent 

Devlne 

Donohue 

Dowdy 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Edwards,  La. 

Erlenbom 

Esch 

E^shleman 


Evlns.  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

FUh 

Flynt 

Frelinghuysen 

Gallagher 

Griffiths 

Harvey 

Hastings 

Hays 

Hull 

Ichord 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Karth 

Kee 

King 

Kluczynskl 

Leggett 

Lloyd 

Long,  La. 

Lukens 

McCulloch 

McEwen 

MacGregor 

Mann 

Mathlas 

Matsunaga 


Mesklll 

Montgomery 

Nix 

Pelly 

Pollock 

Powell 

Purcell 

Railsback 

Rarick 

Rees 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Relfel 

Rhodes 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Roudebush 

Ryan 

Sebellus 

Smith,  Calif. 

Stanton 

Taft 

Teague.  Calif. 

Tunney 

Van  Deerlln 

Welcker 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wvman 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The   Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  McCulloch. 

Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  Button. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr    Carey  with  Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr  Beall  of 
Maryland. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Lukens. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Lloyd. 

Mr!  Alexander  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Frelinghuysen. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.   Cunningham. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Asplnall  with  Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.  Hull  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.   Johnson   of   California   with   Mr.   Se- 
bellus. 

Mr.  Daddarlo  with  Mr.  Mesklll. 

Mr  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Havs  with  Mr.  Smith  of  California. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Dennis. 

Mr  Montgomery  with  Mr.  Devlne. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Johnson  ol  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  Hastings  with  Mr.  King 

Mr.  Dawson  with  Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Mann  with  Mr.  Relfel. 

Mr.  Rarick  with  Mr.  Bush. 

Mr  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Rallsback. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  with  Mr.  Reld  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Flynn  with  Mr.  MacGregor. 

Mr.  Farbsteln  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.   Baring   with   Mr.   Roudebush. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin  with  Mr   Berry. 

Mr.  Kee  with  Mr.  Stenton. 

Mr  Dowdv  with  Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  with  Mr.  Teague 
of  California. 

Mr.  Wyman  with  Mr.  Welcker. 

Mr.  Rees  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  a  similar  Senate  bill  (S. 
3586)   to  amend  tiUe  vn  of  the  Public 
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Health  Senlce  Act  to  establish  eligibility 
of  new  schools  of  medicine,  dentistry, 
osteopathj',  pharmacy,  optometry,  veter- 
inar>-  medicine,  and  podiatry  for  institu- 
tional grants  under  section  771  thereof, 
to  extend  and  improve  the  program  re- 
lating to  training  of  personnel  in  the 
allied  health  professions,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as  fol- 
lows : 

S.  3586 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SHORT  Tm-E 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
•'Health  Training  Improvement  Act  of  1970". 

DECL\R.MION  OF  POLICY 

Sec.  2.  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Congress  to 
advance  the  public  welfare  by  promoting  the 
expaiislon  and  Improvement  of  the  health 
professions  In  order  to  meet  the  growing  and 
critical  health  needs  of  our  expanding  pop- 
ulation. 

TITLE  I — SCHOOLS  OP  MEDICINE.  DEN- 
TISTRY. OSTEOPATHY,  PHARMACY,  OP- 
TOMETRY, VETERINARY  MEDICINE,  AND 
PODIATRY 

INSnTUTIONAL  OKAin'S 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Section  771  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  295f-l)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection; 

•idi  In  the  case  of  an  application  for  a 
grant  under  this  section  for  a  new  school 
of  medicine,  dentistry,  osteopathy,  pharm- 
acy, optometry,  veterinary  medicine,  or  podia- 
try, the  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  (1)  and 
subparagraphs  (A)  and  (Bi  of  subsection  (a) 
(1)  of  this  section  Fhall  not  apply.  In  lieu 
of  such  provisions,  the  Secretary  shall  by 
regulations  prescribe  criteria  (1)  for  enroll- 
ment Increases  to  be  met  by  the  applicants 
for  such  grants.  6Uid  (2)  for  determining 
the  amounts  of  each  such  grant  in  excess  of 
the  $25,000  authorized  by  subsection  (a)(1) 
of  this  section." 

lb)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(ai  of  thl.<!  section  shall  be  effective  only 
with  respect  to  sums  available  for  grants 
under  section  771  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  from  appropriations  under  section 
770  of  such  Act  for  the  fiscal  years  ending 
after  June  30,  1970. 

CR.fNTS  TO  MEDICAL  AND  DENTAL  SCHOOLS  IN 
FINANCIAL  DISTRESS 

Sec.  102.  Title  VII  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  after  sec- 
tion 799a  thereof  (as  added  by  section  209 
of  this  Aet^    the  following  new  part: 

"Part  H — Grants   to   Medical   a.s-d   Dental 
Schools  in   Financial  Distress 

•tindncs  or  fact  and  decxab.^ton  of  policy 
"Sec.  799k.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
and  declares  that — 

"111  the  Nation's  economy,  welfare,  and 
security  are  swlveraely  affected  by  the  acute 
financial  crisis  which  threatens  the  survival 
of  medical  and  dental  schools  which  provide 
the  highest  quality  of  teaching,  medical  and 
dental  research  and  the  delivery  of  health 
care   for    the   Nation;    and 

'1 2)  the  financial  straits  of  these  institu- 
tions, placing  many  on  the  brink  of  dis- 
aster, are  in  substantial  measure  the  result 


of  their  affirmative  response  to  national 
health  policy  (as  established  or  approved  by 
the  Congress)  that  such  Institutions  (A)  ex- 
tend their  enrollment  through  major  expan- 
sion of  training  capacity  to  increase  the 
supply  of  adequately  trained  health  profes- 
slon.s  personnel  or  to  Improve  facilities  for 
the  conduct  of  research  In  the  sciences  re- 
lated to  health.  (B)  establish  special  facili- 
ties for.  extend,  or  Improve  the  quality  and 
delivery  of,  health  care  and  services  to  dis- 
advantaged i)erson3  in  urban  or  rural  areas, 
(C(  provide  high  quality  health  care  and 
services  to  t^e  massive  number  of  individ- 
uals who  are  beneficiaries  of  programs  estab- 
lished by  or  pursuant  to  titles  XVIII  and 
XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  or  (D)  main- 
tain present  enrollments,  and  maintain  or 
enhance  the  quality  of  training  provided, 
despite  costs  that  are  increasing  more  rapidly 
tlian  school  Income  from  all  sources. 

"(b)  It  Is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this 
part  to  provide  these  medical  and  dental 
schools  with  emergency  financial  assistance 
to  enable  them  to  continue  and  expand  the 
services,  programs,  and  activities  which  are 
in  response  to  national  health  policy  (as  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)(2)). 

"ALTHORLZATION     OF     APPROPRI.^TIONS 

"Sec.  7991.  For  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
Secretary  to  make  grants  under  this  part, 
there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $100.- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1971.  Sums  so  appropriated  shall  remain 
available  until  expended. 

"GRANTS   BY   SECRETARY 

"Sec.  799m.  (a)  Prom  the  sums  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  section  7991,  tlie  Secretary 
Is  authorized  to  m.-^ke  grants  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  part. 

"(bi  In  order  to  be  eligible  for  a  grant 
under  this  part,  an  institution  must  be  a 
public  or  nonprofit  school  of  medicine  or 
dentistry  (as  defined  in  section  724(4)  and 
which  Is  accredited  as  provided  in  section 
721(2)(1)(B)    or  section  773(b)  (2)  ). 

"(c)  No  grant  shall  be  made  to  any  In- 
stitution under  this  part  except  pursuant  to 
application  therefor  which  Is  approved  by 
the  Secretary. 

"application   for  GRANTS 

"Sec.  799n.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  not 
approve  any  application  for  a  grant  unless 
the  application  is  submitted  by  or  on  behalf 
of  a  public  or  nonprofit  institution  which  Is 
eligible  (aa  prescribed  by  section  799m(b)) 
for  a  grant  under  this  part,  and  the  Secre- 
tarj*  finds  that — • 

"( 1 )  such  Institution  has  mawle  an  affirma- 
tive response  to  one  or  more  of  the  elements 
of  national  health  policy  (as  described  by 
section  799k(a)  (2)  ) ; 

"(2)  such  Institution  is  In  financial  dis- 
tress; 

"(3)  the  financial  distress  of  such  institu- 
tion is  attrlbut.-\ble,  in  sutwtantlal  degree,  to 
such  Institution's  having  performed,  en- 
gaged in.  or  undertaken,  one  or  more  of  the 
functions,  policies,  programs,  or  activities 
referred  to  In  paragraph  ( 1 ) : 

"(4)  the  financial  distress  of  such  Institu- 
tion (if  not  relieved  by  a  grant  under  this 
part)  will  oblige  such  institution  either  to 
discontinue  or  curtail  Its  performance  of, 
engagement  In.  or  undertaking  with  respect 
to,  one  or  more  of  the  functions,  policies,  or 
activities  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1);  and 

"(5)  such  institution  has  a  plan  (and  sub- 
mits such  plan  with  or  as  a  part  of  Its  ap- 
plication for  grants)  which  provides  a 
reasonable  assurance  that.  If  such  grant  Is 
made,  such  Institution  will  be  able,  during 
and  after  the  period  with  respect  to  which 
the  grant  Is  made,  to  continue  or  expand  Its 
performance  of.  engagement  In,  or  undertak- 
ing with  respect  to,  any  of  the  functions, 
policies,  or  actlvlUes    (reierred  to  In  para- 


graph (1))  with  respect  to  which  a  grant 
Is  sought  In  such  application. 

"(b)  Grants  under  this  part  shall  be  In 
such  amounts  and  subject  to  such  limita- 
tions and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine  to  be  proper  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part. 

"(c)  Amounts  paid  by  the  Secretary  to 
an  institution  under  this  part  shall  be  used 
only  for  the  purpose  for  which  paid,  may  be 
paid  In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement, 
and  In  such  installments  as  the  Secretary 
may  determine. 

"(d)  In  the  case  of  any  medical  school 
or  dental  school  which  owns  or  Is  affiliated 
with  a  hospital  or  dental  clinic  and  such 
hoepltal  or  dental  clinic  Is  utilized  by  such 
school  In  connection  with  Its  major  teaching 
programs,  the  facilities,  activities,  and  pro- 
grams of  such  hospital  or  dental  clinic  shall, 
Insofar  as  they  are  a  part  of  or  are  used  In 
connection  with  such  teaching  programs,  be 
deemed  for  purposes  of  this  part  to  be  facili- 
ties, actlvltleo,  or  programs  of  such  school." 

TITLE  n— ALLIED  HEALTH  PROFESSIONS 

grants  for  construction  of  teaching  fa- 
cilities FOR  ALLIED  HEALTH  PROFESSIONS 
PERSONNEL 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Section  791(a)(1)  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  295h 
(a)(1)  is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out  the 
"and",  and  (2)  Inserting  Immediately  be- 
fore the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: ";  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1971;  $25,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972;  $30,000.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973; 
$35,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1974;  and  $40,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1975". 

(b)  Section  791(b)(1)  of  such  Act  (42 
use.  295(b)(1)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "July  1.  1969"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "July  1,  1974". 

GRANTS   TO    IMPROVE   THE   QUALITY    OF   TR.AININO 
FOR    ALLIED    HEALTH    PROFESSIONS 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Section  792(a)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  295h-l(a))  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  $20,000,000" 
and  all  that  follows  down  to  but  not  in- 
cluding the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"$20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1970;  and  $15,000,000  for  each  of  the 
next  five  fiscal  years;  for  basic  Improvement 
grants  under  this  section  to  assist  training 
centers  for  the  uliled  health  profe.sslons  to 
Improve  the  quality  of  their  educational 
programs". 

(b)  Section  792(a)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  ( 1 )  by  Inserting  "  ( 1)  "  Immedi- 
ately after  "(a)",  and  (2)  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  paragraph  (2)  as  folows: 

"(2)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1971;  $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1972;  $30,000  000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1373;  $35,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974; 
and  $40,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1975:  for  special  project  grants 
under  this  section  to  assist  public  or  non- 
profit private  agencies.  Institutions,  and  or- 
ganizations In  providing  or  maintaining 
existing  programs  or  planning  or  establish- 
ing new  programs  for  training  or  retraining 
of  allied  health  personnel." 

(c)  Section  792(b)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
29511-1  fb) )  is  amended  by  striking  out  "June 
30,  1970"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'June 
30,  1975". 

(d)(1)  Section  792(c)  of  such  Act  (42 
use.  295h-l(c))  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(c)  Prom  the  sums  appropriated  under 
subsection  (a)(2)  of  this  section  for  any 
fiscal   year,   the  Secretary  Is   authorized  to 
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make  special  project  grants  under  this  sec- 
tion to  public  or  nonprofit  private  agencies, 
institutions,  and  organizations  to  (A)  plan, 
develop,  or  establish  new  programs  for  the 
training  or  retraining  of  allied  health  per- 
sonnel, (B)  effect  significant  Improvements 
In  the  currlculums  of  programs  for  the 
training  or  retraining  of  such  personnel,  (C) 
expand  training  Lr.paclty  In  programs  for  the 
training  or  retraining  of  such  personnel,  or 
(D)  establish  special  currlculums.  In  pro- 
grams for  the  training  or  retraining  of  allied 
health  personnel,  designed  to  meet  the  needs 
of.  and  encotirage  £ind  facilitate  participation 
m  such  programs  by  Individuals  who  are 
economically  or  culturally  deprived,  are  re- 
turning veterans  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  with  training  or  experience 
In  or  related  to  the  allied  health  fields,  or 
are  reentering  or  Interested  In  reentering  the 
allied  health  fields." 

(2)  The  heading  to  such  section  792  (c)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "IMPROVEMENT" 
and  Inserting   In  lieu   thereof  "PROJECT". 

(e)  Section  792  (d)  (2)  (A)  of  such  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  295h-l  (d)  (2)  (A))  Is  amended 
by  inserting  "in  the  case  of  an  application 
for  a  basic  Improvement  grant."  Immediately 
after  "(.^)". 

(f)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  only  with  respect  to  grants 
made  under  section  792  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  from  sums  appropriated  under 
such  section  for  fiscal  years  ending  June  30. 
1970. 

TRAINEESHIPS  FOR  ADVANCED  TRAINING  OF  ALLIED 
HEALTH    PROFESSIONS    PERSONNEL 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Section  793(a)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  295h-2(a))  is 
amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after 
"June  30,  1969"  and  (2)  by  Inserting  after 
"June  30,  1970;"  the  following:  "$8,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971;  $9.- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1972:  810.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1973;  $11,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1974;  and  $12,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975;". 

(b)  Section  793  (b)  of  ::uch  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
295h-2  (b) )  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"training  centers  for  allied  health  profes- 
sions" and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "agencies. 
Institutions,  and  organizations". 

(c)  Section  7P3  (c)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
285h-2  (c))  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"centers"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "pub- 
lic and  nonprofit  agencies.  Institutions,  and 
organizations  ". 

DEVELOPMENT    OF    NEW    METHODS 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Section  794  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  295h-3)  Is 
amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after 
"June  30.  1969;".  (2)  by  inserting  after 
"June  30.  1970;"  the  following:  "$6,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jtme  30, 
1971;  $8,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1972;  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1973;  $12,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974;  and  $14.- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1975;"  and  (3)  by  Inserting  "or  contracts 
with"  Immediately  after  "grants  to". 

(b)    Such  section  794  is  further  amended 

(1)  by  inserUng  "(D"  after  "projects",  and 

(2)  by  inserting  immediately  before  the  peri- 
od at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ".  (2) 
to  study  and  develop  mechanisms  for  deter- 
mining the  equivalency  and  proficiency  of 
previously  acquired  knowledge  and  skills 
related  to  the  allied  health  professions,  (3) 
to  develop,  experiment  with,  and  demon- 
strate new  teaching  methods  and  currlc- 
ulums relating  to  the  allied  health  profes- 
sions, and  (4)  to  develop,  demonstrate,  and 
evaluate  new  means  of  recruitment,  retrain- 
ing, or  retention  of  allied  health  personnel'". 


ENCOITRAGEMENT  OF  FtTLL  TTTILIZATION  OF  ED- 
tJCATIONAL  TALENT  FOR  THE  ALLIED  HEALTH 
PROFESSIONS 

SEC.  205.  Part  G  of  title  VII  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  is  amended  by  adding 
Immediately  after  section  794  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sections : 

"GRANTS  AND  CONTRACTS  TO  ENCOITKACE  FtTLL 
UTILIZATION  OF  EDUCATIONAL  TALENT  FOR 
ALLIED  HEALTH  PROFESSIONS 

"Sec.  794a.  (a)  To  assist  In  meeting  the 
need  for  additional  trained  personnel  In  the 
allied  health  professions,  the  Secretary  Is 
authorized  to  make  grants  to  State  or  local 
educational  agencies  or  other  public  or  non- 
profit private  agencies,  Institutions,  and  or- 
ganizations, or  enter  Into  contracts  without 
regard  to  secUon  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(41  U.S.C.  (5) ) .  for  the  purpose  of — 

"(1)  Identifying  Individuals  of  financial, 
educational,  or  cultural  need  with  a  potential 
for  education  or  training  In  the  allied  health 
professions,  including  returning  veterans  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  with 
training  or  experience  In  the  health  field,  and 
encouraging  and  assisting  them,  whenever 
appropriate,  to  (A)  complete  secondary 
school,  (B)  undertake  such  posteecondary 
training  as  may  be  required  to  qualify  them 
for  training  In  the  allied  health  professions, 
and  (C)  undertake  pwstsecondary  educa- 
tional training  In  the  allied  health  profes- 
sions, or 

"(2)  publicizing  existing  sources  of  finan- 
cial aid  available  to  persons  undertaking 
training  or  education  In  the  allied  health 
professions. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  there  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $750,000  for 
the  fl.scal  year  ending  June  30.  1971;  $1,000.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1972: 
$1,250,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1973;  $1,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974;  and  $1,750,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1975. 

"SCHOLARSHIP    GRANTS 

"Sec  794b.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  make  (in  accordance  with  such  regula- 
tions as  he  may  prescribe)  grants  to  public 
or  nonprofit  private  agencies,  institutions, 
and  organizations  with  an  established  pro- 
gram for  training  or  retraining  of  personnel 
in  the  allied  health  professions  or  occupa- 
tions for  (1)  scholarships  to  be  awarded  by 
such  agency,  institution,  or  organization  to 
students  thereof,  and  (2)  scholarships  in  re- 
training proj^rams  of  such  agency,  institu- 
tion, or  organization  to  be  awarded  to  allied 
health  professions  personnel  In  occupations 
for  which  such  tigency,  institution,  organi- 
ZAtlou  determines  that  there  Is  a  need  for  the 
development  of,  or  the  expansion  of,  training. 

•(b)  Scholarships  awarded  by  an  agency, 
institution,  or  organization  from  grants  un- 
der subsection  (a)  shall  be  awarded  for  any 
year  only  to  individuals  of  exceptional  fi- 
nancial need  who  require  such  assistance  for 
such  year  in  order  to  pursue  a  course  of  study 
by  such  agency,  Institution,  or  organization. 

"(C)  Grants  under  subsection  (a)  may  be 
paid  In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement 
and  at  such  intervals  as  the  Secret.-u-y  may 
deem  appropriate  and  with  appi-cprlate  ad- 
justments on  account  of  overpayments  or 
underpayments  previously  made. 

"(d)  Any  scholarship  awarded  from  grants 
under  subsection  (a)  to  any  individual  for 
any  year  shall  cover  such  portion  of  the  in- 
dividual's tuition,  fees,  books,  equipment, 
and  living  expenses  as  the  agency,  institu- 
tion, or  organization  awarding  the  scholar- 
ship may  determine  to  be  needed  by  such  In- 
dlvlduEJ  for  such  year  on  the  basis  of  his  re- 
quirements and  financial  resoarces;  except 
that   the   amount  of  any   such   scholarship 


shall  not  exceed  $2,000.  plus  $600  for  each 
dependent  (not  In  excess  of  three)  in  the 
case  of  any  Individual  who  Is  awarded  such 
a  scholarship 

"(e)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  there  Is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  $6,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1971;  $7,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972;  $8,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973;  $9,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974;  and  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1975. 

"WOmH-BTtTDT    PtOCaAMS 

"Sec.  794c.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  enter  Into  agreements  with  public  or  non- 
profit private  agencies,  institutions,  and 
organizations  with  established  programs  for 
the  training  or  retraining  of  personnel  in  the 
allied  health  professions  under  which  the 
Secretary  will  make  grants  to  such  agencies. 
Institutions,  and  organizations  to  assist  them 
m  the  operation  of  work-study  programs  for 
individuals  undergoing  training  or  retraining 
provided  by  such  programs. 

"(b)  Any  agreement  entered  into  pursu- 
ant to  this  section  with  a  public  or  nonprofit 
private  agency.  Institution,  or  organization 
shall— 

"(1)  provide  that  such  agency,  institution, 
or  organization,  will  operate  a  work-study 
program  for  the  part-time  employment  of 
Its  students  or  trainees  either  (A)  in  work 
for  such  agency,  institution,  or  organization 
or  (B)  pursuant  to  arrangements  between 
such  agency,  Institution,  or  organization  and 
another  public  or  private  nonprofit  agency, 
institution,  or  organization,  in  work  which 
Is  in  the  public  interest  for  such  other 
agency,  institution,  or  organization; 

"(2)  provide  that  any  such  work-study 
program  shall  be  operated  in  such  manner 
that  its  operation  will  not  result  in  the  dis- 
placement of  employed  workers  or  Impair 
existing  contracts  for  employment: 

"(3)  provide  that  any  such  work-study 
program  will  provide  conditions  of  employ- 
ment, for  the  students  or  trainees  participat- 
ing therein,  which  are  appropriate  and  rea- 
sonable in  light  of  such  factors  as  type  of 
work  performed,  prevailing  wages  in  the  area 
for  similar  work,  and  proficiency  of  the  in- 
dividual in  the  performance  of  the  work  in- 
volved; 

"(4)  provide  that  no  Federal  funds  made 
available  to  such  agency,  institution,  or 
organization  pursuant  to  such  agreement 
shall  be  used  for  the  construction,  operation, 
or  maintenance  of  any  facility  or  part  there- 
of which  Is  used  or  is  to  be  used  for  sectarian 
Instruction  or  as  a  place  for  religious  wor- 
ship; 

"(5)  provide  that  Federal  funds  made 
available  to  such  agency.  Institution,  or  or- 
ganization pursuant  to  such  agreement 
shall  be  used  only  to  make  payments  to  its 
students  or  trainees  performing  work  In  the 
work-study  program  operated  by  such 
agency,  institution,  or  organization:  except 
that  such  agency,  institution,  or  organiza- 
tion may  use  a  portion  of  such  funds  to 
meet  administrative  expenses  connected  w^th 
the  operation  of  such  program,  but  the  por- 
tion which  may  be  so  used  shall  not  exceed  5 
per  centum  of  that  part  of  such  funds  which 
is  used  for  the  purpose  of  making  payments, 
to  such  students  or  trainees,  for  work  per- 
formed for  a  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agency,  institution,  or  organization  other 
than  the  agency,  institution,  or  organization 
receiving  such  Federal  funds  pursuant  to 
such  agreement; 

"(6)  provide  that  such  agency.  Institu- 
tion, or  organization,  In  selecting  students 
or  trainees  for  employment  in  such  work- 
study  program,  will  give  preference  to  in- 
dividuals from  low-income  families,  and  that 
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no  Individual  will  be  selected  for  employ- 
meni  \\\  such  program  unless  he  iA»  Is  in 
need  of  the  earnings  from  such  employ- 
men:  in  order  to  pursue  a  course  of  study 
(Whether  on  a  full-time  or  part-time  basis) 
for  training  or  retraining  of  personnel  in  the 
allied  health  professions  pro\ided  by  such 
agency,  instlttitlon.  or  organization,  (B)  Is 
cap,ibie.  in  the  opinion  of  such  agency,  in- 
stitution, or  organization,  of  maintaining 
good  standing  in  such  course  of  study  while 
employed  under  such  worK-study  program, 
and  (Ci  in  the  case  of  any  Individual  who 
at  the  time  he  applies  for  such  employment 
Is  a  new  student  or  trainee,  has  been  ac- 
cepted for  enrollment  In  such  course  of 
study  on  a  full-time  basis  or  part-time  and. 
in  the  case  of  any  other  Individual,  is  en- 
rolled in  such  course  of  study  on  such  a 
basis  and  is  maintaining  good  standing  In 
such  course  of  study: 

•■(7)  provide  tliat  such  agency.  Insti- 
tution, or  organization  shall,  In  the  opera- 
tion of  such  work-study  program,  provide 
all  individuals  desiring  employment  there- 
in an  opportunity  to  make  application  for 
such  employment  and  that,  to  the  extent 
that  necessary  funds  are  available,  all  eli- 
gible applicants  will  be  employed  in  such 
program:  and 

"1 8  I  include  such  other  provisions  as  the 
Secretary  may  deem  necessary  or  approprl.ite 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

"ici  Tlie  Secretary  shall  not  approve  any 
grant  under  this  section  unless  the  applicant 
therefor  provides  assurances  satisfactory  to 
the  Secre-ary  that  funds  made  available 
through  such  grant  will  be  so  used  as  to 
supplement  and.  to  the  extent  practical.  In- 
crease the  level  of  non-Pederal  funds  which 
would,  in  the  absence  of  such  grant,  be 
made  available  for  the  purpose  for  which 
such  grant  is  requested. 

"idlili  Funds  provided  through  any 
grant  made  under  this  section  shall  not  be 
used  to  pay  more  than — 

"lAi  90  per  centum.  In  the  case  of  the 
three-year  period  commencing  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  section. 

■'(B»  85  per  cennim.  in  the  case  of  the 
one-year  period  which  Immediately  succeeds 
the  periiTd  referred  to  In  clause  (A). 

■■iCi  80  per  centum,  in  the  case  of  the 
one-year  period  which  immediately  succeeds 
the  period  referred  to  in  clause  (B),  nor 

•iD)  75  per  centum.  In  the  case  of  any 
period  after  the  period  referred  to  In 
clause  iC). 

cf  the  costs  attributable  to  the  payment  of 
CDmpensation  to  students  or  trainees  for  em- 
ployment In  the  work-study  program  with 
respect  to  which  such  grant  is  made 

"(2m A)  In  determining  (for  purposes  of 
paragraph  il)  )  the  amounts  attributable  to 
the  payment  of  compensation  to  students  or 
trainees  for  employment  in  any  work-study 
prcgram.  there  shall  be  disregarded  any  Fed- 
eral fu.'.d';  (Other  tha:i  such  fui.ds  d.?rived 
from  a  grant  under  this  section)  used  for 
the  payment  of  such  cimpensation 

■■iB)  In  determining  (for  purposes  of  para- 
graph ill  )  the  total  amounts  expended  for 
the  payment  of  compensation  to  students  or 
traineej  fi  r  employment  In  any  work-study 
nr.  Lr.i.r  '.p.-ratcd  by  any  agency.  Institution. 
or  organization  receiving  a  grant  under  ihij 
section,  there  shall  be  Included  the  reason- 
able value  cf  compensation  provided  by  such 
age.;ry.  ln/t:tuticn.  or  organization  U)  such 
stude  It.',  cr  trainees  in  the  form  of  services 
and  supplies  (including  tuition,  board,  and 
b>oks) . 

•(ei  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  cf  this  section,  there  is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  $2,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
vear  ending  June  30,  1971,  $4,000,000  for  the 
h^al  year  ending  June  30.  1972.  $5,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Joane  30.  1973, 
$8  ono,coo  f:r  the  ftocal  year  ending  June  30. 


1974,  and  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1975. 

"LOANS    rOR    STUDENTS    OF   THE    ALLIED    HEALTH 
PROFESSIONS 

"Sec.  794d,  (a)  (1)  The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized (in  accordance  with  such  regulations  as 
he  may  prescribe)  to  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment for  the  establishment  and  operation  of 
a  student  loan  fund  in  accordance  with  this 
section  with  any  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agency.  Institution,  or  organization  which 
has  an  establshed  program  for  the  training 
or  retraining  of  personnel  in  the  allied  health 
professions. 

"(2)  Each  agreement  entered  into  under 
this  subsection  shall— 

"(A)  provide  for  establishment  of  a  stu- 
dent loan  fund  by  such  agency,  institution, 
or  organization  for  students  or  trainees  en- 
rolled in  such  program; 

"(B)  provide  for  deposit  in  the  fund  of 
(I)  the  Federal  capital  contributions  paid 
under  this  section  to  the  agency,  institution, 
or  organization  by  the  Secretary,  (11)  and 
additional  amount  from  other  sources  equal 
to  not  less  than  one-ninth  of  such  Federal 
capital  contributions,  (Hi)  collections  of 
principal  and  Interest  on  loans  made  from 
the  fund,  (iv)  collecticns  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b)  (61,  and  (v)  any  other  earnings  of 
the  fund; 

"(C)  provide  that  the  fund  shall  be  used 
only  for  loans  to  students  or  trainees  en- 
rolled in  such  program  of  the  agency,  institu- 
tion, or  organization  In  accordance  with  the 
agreement  and  for  costs  of  collection  of  such 
loans  and  Interest  thereon; 

"(D)  provide  that  loans  may  b*-  made  from 
such  fund  to  students  pursuing  a  course  of 
study  (whether  full  time  or  part  time)  in 
such  program  of  buch  agency,  institution,  or 
organization  and  that  while  the  agreement 
remains  in  effect  no  such  student  who  has 
attended  such  program  of  such  agency.  In- 
stitution, or  organization  before  July  1.  1971, 
shall  receive  a  loan  from  a  loan  fund  estab- 
lished under  section  204  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958;  and 

"(E)  contain  such  other  provisions  as  are 
necessary  to  protect  the  financed  interests 
of  the  United  States. 

•■(bi(li  The  total  of  the  loans  for  any 
academic  year  (or  its  equivalent,  as  deter- 
mined under  regulations  of  the  Secretary) 
made  by  agencies,  institutions  or  organiza- 
tion?  Irom  lean  funds  established  pursuant 
to  agreements  under  this  section  may  not 
exceed  $1,500  in  the  case  of  any  student.  The 
aggregate  of  the  loans  for  all  years  frora 
such  funds  may  not  exceed  $6,000  in  the  case 
of  any  student. 

"(2 1  Loans  from  any  such  student  loan 
lund  by  any  agency.  Institution  or  organi- 
zation shali  be  made  on  such  terms  and 
cDnditlons  as  it  may  determine;  sub'ect. 
however,  to  such  conditions,  limitations, 
and  requirements  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe (by  regulation  or  in  the  agreement 
with  the  agency,  institution,  or  organiza- 
tion) with  a  view  to  preventing  impairment 
of  the  capital  of  such  fund  to  the  maximum 
extent  pracil^ble  in  the  light  of  the  objec- 
tive of  enabling  the  student  to  complete  his 
course  of  st-idy;   and  except  that — 

■(.A  I  such  loan  may  be  made  only  to  a 
student  who  |1)  Is  in  need  of  the  amount  of 
the  loan  to  pursue  a  part-time  or  full-time 
course  of  study  at  the  agency.  Institution, 
or  organization,  and  (11)  is  capable.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  agency.  Institution,  or  organi- 
zation, of  maintaining  good  standing  in 
such  course  of  study; 

•  I  B )  such  loan  shall  be  repayable  in  equal 
or  graduated  periodic  installments  (with  the 
right  of  the  borrower  to  accelerate  repay- 
ment) over  the  ten-year  period  which  begins 
nine  months  after  the  student  ceases  to  pur- 
sue a  part-time  cr  full-time  course  of  study 


in  a  program  for  the  training  or  retraining  of 
personnel  in  the  allied  health  professions 
at  an  agency.  Institution,  or  organization 
approved  by  the  Secretary,  excluding  from 
such  ten-year  period  all  (1)  periods  (up  to 
three  years)  of  (I)  active  duty  performed 
by  the  borrower  as  a  member  of  a  uniformed 
service,  or  (II)  service  as  a  volunteer  under 
the  Peace  Corps  Act,  and  (11)  periods  (up  to 
five  years)  during  which  the  borrower  is 
pursuing  a  full-time  course  of  study  at  a 
school  leading  to  a  baccalaureate  or  associate 
degree  or  the  equivalent  of  either  or  to  a 
higher  degree  In  one  of  the  allied  health 
professions; 

"(C)  not  to  exceed  50  per  centum  of  any 
such  loan  (plus  interest)  shall  be  canceled 
for  full-time  employment  in  any  of  the  al- 
lied health  professions  (including  teaching 
any  such  profession  or  service  as  an  admin- 
istrator, supervisor,  or  specialist  In  any  such 
profession)  In  any  public  or  private  non- 
profit agency.  Institution,  or  organization,  or 
in  a  rural  area  with  an  individual  practi- 
tioner of  medicine  or  dentistry  If  such  service 
Is  approved  by  a  l(3cal  county  health  depart- 
ment or  its  equivalent  at  the  rate  of  10  per 
centum  of  the  amount  of  such  loan  plus 
Interest  thereon,  which  was  unpaid  on  the 
first  day  of  such  service,  for  each  complete 
year  of  such  service,  except  that  such  rate 
shall  be  15  per  centum  for  each  complete 
year  of  service  In  such  a  profession  In  a  pub- 
lic or  other  nonprofit  hospital,  other  health 
service  facility  or  health  agency  which  is 
determined.  In  accordance  with  regulations 
of  the  Secretary,  to  huve  a  substantial  short- 
age of  persons  rendering  service  in  such  pro- 
fession, and  for  purposes  of  any  cancellation 
at  such  higher  rate,  an  amount  equal  to  an 
additional  50  per  centum  of  the  total  amount 
of  such  loans  plus  Interest  may  be  canceled; 

"(D)  the  liability  to  repay  the  unpaid  bal- 
ance of  such  loan  and  accrued  interest  there- 
on shall  be  canceled  upon  the  death  of  the 
borrower,  or  if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
he  has  t>ecome  permanently  and  totally  dis- 
abled; 

"(E)  such  a  loan  shall  bear  Interest  on  the 
unpaid  balance  of  the  loan,  computed  only 
for  periods  during  which  the  loan  is  repay- 
able, at  the  rate  of  3  per  centum  per  annum; 

"(F)  such  a  loan  shall  be  made  without 
security  or  endorsement,  except  that  If  the 
borrower  Is  a  minor  and  the  note  or  other 
evidence  of  obligation  executed  by  him  would 
not,  under  the  applicable  law.  create  a  bind- 
ing obligation,  either  security  or  endorse- 
ment may  be  required;  and 

"(G)  no  note  or  other  evidence  of  any  such 
loan  may  be  transferred  or  assigned  by  the 
agency,  institution,  or  organization  making 
the  loan  except  that.  If  the  borrower  trans- 
fers to  another  agency,  institution,  or  orga- 
nization participating  In  the  program  under 
this  section,  such  note  or  other  evidence  of  a 
loan  may  be  transferred  to  such  other 
agency,  institution,  or  organization. 

"(3)  When  all  or  any  pftit  of  a  loan,  or  in- 
terest, is  canceled  under  this  subsection, 
the  Secretary  shall  pay  to  the  agency,  insti- 
tution, or  organization  an  amount  equal  to 
Its  proportionate  share  of  the  canceled  por- 
tion, as  det5rmlned  by  the  Secretary. 

"(4)  Any  loan  for  any  year  by  an  agency, 
institution,  or  organization  from  a  student 
loan  fund  established  pursuant  to  an  agree- 
ment under  this  section  shall  be  made  in 
such  Installments  as  may  he  provided  in  reg- 
ulations of  the  Secretary  or  such  agreement 
and,  upon  notice  to  the  Secretary  by  the 
agency.  Institution,  or  organization  that  any 
recipient  of  a  loan  is  failing  to  maintain  sat- 
isfactory standing,  any  or  all  further  Install- 
ments of  his  loan  shall  be  withheld,  as  may 
be  appropriate. 

"  ( 5 )  An  agreement  under  this  section  with 
any  agency,  Institution,  or  organization  shall 
include   provisions  designed  to  make  lotma 
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from  the  student  loan  fund  established 
thereunder  reasonably  available  (to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  available  funds  in  such  fund)  to 
all  eligible  students  In  the  agency,  Institu- 
tion, or  organization  in  need  thereof. 

"(6)  Subject  to  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary, an  agency,  institution,  or  organization 
may  assess  a  charge  with  respect  to  a  loan 
from  the  loan  fund  established  pursuant  to 
an  agreement  under  this  section  for  failure 
of  the  borrower  to  pay  all  or  any  part  of  an 
insUiUment  when  it  is  due  and.  In  the  case 
of  a  borrower  who  is  entitled  to  deferment 
of  the  loan  under  paragraph  (2)  (B)  or  can- 
cellation of  part  or  all  of  the  loan  under  para- 
graph (2)(C),  for  any  failure  to  file  timely 
and  satisfactory  evidence  of  such  entitle- 
ment. The  amount  of  any  such  charge  may 
not  exceed  $1  for  the  first  month  or  part 
of  a  month  by  which  such  installment  or  ev- 
idence Is  late  and  $2  for  each  such  month 
or  part  of  a  month  thereafter.  The  agency, 
Institution,  or  organization  may  elect  to  add 
the  amount  of  any  such  charge  to  the  prin- 
cipal amount  of  the  loan  as  of  the  first  day 
after  the  day  on  which  such  Installment  or 
evidence  was  due.  or  to  make  the  amount  of 
the  charge  payable  to  the  agency.  Institu- 
tion, or  organization  not  later  than  the  due 
date  of  the  next  Installment  after  receipt  by 
the  borrower  of  notice  of  the  assessment  of 
the  charge. 

"(7)  An  agency.  Institution,  or  organiza- 
tion may  provide,  in  accordance  with  regu- 
lations of  the  Secretary,  that  during  the  re- 
pajTiient  period  of  a  loan  from  a  loan  fund 
established  pursuant  to  an  agreement  under 
this  section  payments  of  principal  and  In- 
terest by  the  borrower  with  respect  to  all  the 
outstanding  loans  made  to  him  from  loan 
funds  so  established  shall  be  at  a  rate  equal 
to  not  less  than  $15  per  month. 

"(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  for  Federal  capital 
contributions  to  student  loan  funds  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (a)  (2)  (B)(1)  $1,500,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971. 
$3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1972,  $8,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973,  $12,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974,  and  $16,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1975,  and  there 
are  also  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976,  and  each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal 
years  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  stu- 
dents who  have  received  a  loan  from  any 
academic  year  ending  before  July  1,  1975, 
to  continue  or  complete  their  education. 
Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  available  to 
the  Secretary  (1)  for  payments  into  the 
funds  established  by  subsection  (f)  (4),  and 
(2)  in  accordance  with  agreements  under 
this  section,  for  Federal  capital  contribu- 
tions to  schools  with  which  such  agreements 
have  been  made,  to  be  used  together  with 
deposits  in  such  funds  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  (2)  (B)  (11),  for  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  student  loan  funds, 

"(d)  (1)  Prom  the  sums  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (c)  for  any  fiscal  year, 
the  Secretary  shall  allot  to  each  agency,  in- 
stitution, or  organization,  which  has  an 
established  program  or  programs  for  the 
training  or  retraining  of  personnel  in  the 
allied  health  professions  approved  by  the 
Secretary,  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  amount  so  appropriated  as  the 
number  of  persons  enrolled  on  a  full-time 
basis  in  such  program  or  programs  in  such 
agency,  institution,  or  organization  approved 
by  the  Secretary  bears  to  the  total  number 
of  persons  enrolled  on  a  full-time  tsasls  in 
such  programs  in  all  such  agencies,  institu- 
tions, or  organizations  In  all  the  States.  The 
number  of  persons  enrolled,  in  such  a  pro- 
gram, on  a  full-time  basis  in  such  agencies, 
institutions,  or  organizations  for  purposes 
of   the  subsection   shall   be   determined  by 


the  Secretary  for  the  most  recent  year  for 
which  satisfactory  data  are  available  to  him. 
Funds  available  in  any  fiscal  year  for  pay- 
ment to  agencies,  institutions,  or  organiza- 
tions under  this  section  ( whether  as  Federal 
capital  contributions  or  as  loans  under  sub- 
section (f )  )  which  are  In  excess  of  the 
amount  appropriated  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (c  I  for  that  year  shall  be  allotted  among 
agencies,  Institutions,  or  orgaruzations  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  in  such  manner  as 
the  Secretary  determines  will  best  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time 
set  dates  by  which  agencies,  institutions,  or 
organizations  must  file  applications  for  Fed- 
eral capital  contributions  and  for  loans  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (f). 

"(3)  The  Federal  capital  contributions  to 
a  loan  fund  of  an  agency,  institution,  or  or- 
ganization approved  by  the  Secretary  under 
this  section  shall  be  paid  from  time  to  time 
in  such  installments  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines will  not  result  in  unnecessary  ac- 
cumulations in  Its  loan  fund. 

"(e)  (1)  After  June  30,  1979,  and  not  later 
than  September  30,  1979,  there  shall  be  a 
capital  distribution  of  the  balance  of  the 
loan  fund  established  under  an  agreement 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  (2)  by  each  agen- 
cy, institution  or  organization  approved  by 
the  Secretary  as  follows: 

"(A)  The  Secretary  shall  first  be  paid  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such 
balance  in  such  fund  at  the  close  of  June  30 
1979,  as  the  total  amount  of  the  Federal  capi- 
tal contributions  to  such  fund  by  the  Secre- 
tary pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  (2)  (B)(1) 
bears  to  the  total  amount  in  such  fund 
derived  from  such  Federal  capital  contribu- 
tions from  funds  depKJSited  therein  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  (2)  (B)  (11). 

"(B)  The  remainder  of  such  balance  shall 
be  paid  to  the  agency,  institution,  or  or- 
ganization approved  by  the  Secretary. 

"(2)  After  September  30.  1979.  each  agen- 
cy. Institution  or  organization  approved  by 
the  Secretary  with  which  the  Secretary  has 
made  an  agreement  under  this  section  shall 
pay  to  the  Secretary,  not  less  often  than 
quarterly,  the  same  proportionate  share  ol 
amounts  received  by  it  after  June  30,  1979 
in  payment  of  principal  and  interest  on  loans 
made  from  the  loan  fund  established  pur- 
suant to  such  agreement  (other  than  so 
much  of  such  fund  as  relates  to  payments 
from  the  revolving  fund  established  by  sub- 
section (f )  (4) )  as  was  determined  for  the 
Secretary  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) . 

"(f)  (1)(A)  During  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1971,  and  each  of  the  next  four  fis- 
cal years,  the  Secretary  may  make  loans,  from 
the  revolving  fund  established  by  paragraph 
(4) ,  to  any  public  or  private  nonprofit  agen- 
cy, institution  or  organization  approved  by 
him,  to  provide  all  or  part  of  the  capital 
needed  by  any  such  agency,  institution  or 
organization  for  making  loans  to  students 
tinder  this  subsection  (other  than  capital 
needed  to  make  the  institutional  contribu- 
tions required  of  agencies.  Institutions  or  or- 
ganizations by  subsection  (a)  (2)  (B)  (11) ). 
Loans  to  students  from  such  borrowed  sums 
shall  be  subject  to  the  terms,  conditions,  and 
limitations  set  forth  In  subsection  (b).  The 
requirements  in  subsection  (a)  (2)  (B)  (11) 
with  respect  to  Institutional  contributions 
by  agencies.  Institutions,  or  organizations  to 
student  loan  funds  shall  not  apply  to  loans 
made  to  agencies,  institutions,  or  organiza- 
tions under  this  subsection. 

"(B)  A  loan  to  an  agency,  Institution,  or 
organization  approved  by  the  Secretary  un- 
der this  subsection  may  be  made  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions,  consistent  with 
applicable  provisions  of  subsection  (a) ,  as 
the  Secretary  deems  appropriate.  If  the  Sec- 
retary deems  It  to  be  necessary  to  assure 
that  the  purposes  of  this  subsection  will  be 
achieved,   these   terms  and  conditions  may 


Include  provisions  mailing  the  obligation  of 
the  agency,  institution,  or  organization  to 
the  Secretary  on  such  a  loan  payable  sole- 
ly from  such  revenues  or  other  assets  or  se- 
curity (including  collections  on  loans  to 
students)  as  the  Secretary  may  approve. 
Such  a  loan  shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate 
which  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  ade- 
quate to  cover  (1)  the  cost  of  the  funds  to 
the  Treasury  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  current  average  yields  of  outstand- 
ing marketable  obligations  of  the  United 
Slates  having  maturities  comparable  to  the 
maturities  of  loans  made  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  subsection,  and'  (11)  probable 
losses. 

"(2)  If  an  agency.  Institution,  or  organi- 
zation approved  by  the  Secretary  borrows 
any  sums  imder  this  subsection,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  agree  to  pay  to  it  (A)  an  amount 
equal  to  90  per  centum  of  the  less  to  It  from 
defaults  on  student  loans  made  from  such 
sums,  (B)  the  amount  by  which  the  In- 
terest payable  by  It  on  such  stuns  exceeds 
the  Interest  received  by  It  on  student  loans 
made  from  such  sums,  (C)  an  amount  equal 
to  the  amount  of  collection  expenses  au- 
thorized by  subsection  (a)  (2)  (C)  to  t>e  paid 
out  of  a  student  loan  fund  with  respect  to 
such  sums,  and  (D)  the  amoimt  of  the  prin- 
cipal which  is  canceled  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (b)(2)(C)  or  (D)  with  respect  to  stu- 
dent loans  made  from  such  sums.  There  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  without  fiscal 
year  limitation  such  simas  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  ciirry  out  the  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph. 

"(3)  The  total  of  the  loans  made  In  any 
fiscal  year  under  this  subsection  shall  not 
exceed  the  lesser  of  (1)  such  limitations  as 
may  he  specified  in  appropriation  Acts,  and 
the  difference  between  $35,000,000  and  the 
amount  of  Federal  capital  contributions  paid 
under  this  section  for  that  year. 

"(4)  (A)  There  is  hereby  created  within 
the  Treasury  an  allied  professions  training 
fund  (hereinafter  In  this  paragraph  referred 
to  as  the  'fund')  which  shall  be  available 
to  the  Secretary  without  fiscal  vear  limita- 
tion as  a  revolving  fund  for  the 'purposes  of 
this  subsection,  A  business-type  budget  for 
the  fund  shall  be  prepared,  transmitted  to 
the  Congress,  considered,  and  enacted  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  law  (sections  102, 
103.  and  104  of  the  Oovemment  Corporation 
Control  Act,  31  U.S.C.  847-849)  for  wholly 
owned  Government  corporations, 

"(B)  The  fund  shall  consist  of  appropria- 
tions paid  Into  the  fund  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (c).  appropriations  made  pursuant  to 
this  paragraph,  all  amounts  received  by  the 
Secretary  as  Interest  payments  or  repavments 
of  principal  on  loans  under  this  subsection. 
and  any  other  moneys,  propertv,  or  assets 
derived  by  him  from  his  operations  in  con- 
nection with  this  subsection  (other  than 
paragraph  (2)),  including  anv  monevs  de- 
rived directly  or  Indirectly  fro'm  the  sale  of 
assets,  or  beneficial  interest  or  participations 
in  assets,  of  the  fund. 

"(C)  All  loans,  expenses  (other  than  nor- 
mal administrative  expenses) ,  and  payments 
pursuant  to  operations  of  the  Secretary  un- 
der this  subsection  (other  than  paragraph 
(s) )  shall  be  paid  from  the  fund,  including 
(but  not  limited  to)  expenses  and  payments 
of  the  Secretary  in  connection  with  the  sale, 
under  section  302(c)  of  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  Charter  Act,  of  partici- 
pation in  obligations  acquired  under  this 
subsection.  Prom  time  to  time,  and  at  least 
at  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary 
shall  pay  from  the  fund  into  the  Treasury  as 
miscellaneous  receipts  Interest  on  the  cumu- 
lative amount  of  appropriations  paid  out  for 
loans  under  this  subsection,  less  the  average 
undisbursed  cash  balance  in  the  fund  during 
the  year.  The  rate  of  such  interest  shall  be 
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determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
taking  into  consideration  the  average  market 
yield  during  the  month  preceding  each  fiscal 
year  on  outstanding  Treasury  obligations  ol 
maturity  comparable  to  the  average  maturity 
of  loans'  made  from  the  fund.  Interest  pay- 
ments mav  be  deferred  with  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  but  any  Inter- 
est payments  so  deferred  shaU  themselves 
bear  Interest.  If  at  any  time  the  Secretary 
determines  that  moneys  In  the  land  exceed 
the  present  and  any  reasonable  prospective 
future  requirements  of  the  fund,  such  excels 
may  be  transferred  to  the  general  fund  of 
the  Treasury. 

■■(gl  The  Secretary  may  agree  to  modlfica- 
ilons  of  agreements  or  loans  m.ide  under  this 
section,  and  may  compromise,  waive,  or  re- 
lease right,  title,  claim,  or  demand  of  the 
United  States  arising  or  acquired  under  th.s 
section  " 

DEFTNrnON   OV  NONPKOFTT  AMNCT,    INSTITTJ- 
•nON,    08    OBCANTZATION 

Sec.  206.  Section  795  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
••professions".  In  paragraph  (3)  thereof,  the 
foUowlng;  •.  or  any  agency,  instltuUon.  or 
organization.". 

Sec  207.  Section  798  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows. 
trruuT 

'•Sec.  798.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct 
a  study  of  the  administration  of — 

'•(1)   the  provision  of  this  part, 

••(3)  other  provisions  of  this  Act  which  re- 
late to  the  alUed  health  professions  or  the 
training  of  individuals  to  prepare  them  to 
engage  In  any  of  such  professions;  and 

••(3)  provisions  of  law  which  are  adminis- 
tered by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  and 
which  relate  to  the  allied  health  professions 
OP  the  training  of  Individuals  to  prepare 
them  to  engage  In  any  of  such  professions; 
with  a  view  to  determining  the  adequacy  of 
such  provlBlons  and  the  programs  established 
pursuant  thereto  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
Nation  for  aUled  health  professions  person- 
nel." 

AOVANCK  wxrtrDma 

Sec.  208.  Part  G  of  title  VII  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  after  section  798  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

'•advance  rCNDXNO 

"Sec.  799.  Sums  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  any  fiscal  year  for  grants,  con- 
tracts, or  other  payments,  under  this  part  are 
hereby  authorized  to  b«  included  in  the  ap- 
propriation Act  for  the  fiscal  year  preceding 
such  fiscal  year." 

LICrNSTTBS  tZPOXT 

Sec.  209.  Part  O  of  tlUe  vn  of  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  after  section  799  (as  added  by  section 
208  of  this  Act)  the  following  new  section: 

"LICXMBUaX  BSPOBT 

"Sec.  799a.  The  Secretary  shaU  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  Congress,  prior  to  July  1.  1971. 
a  report  Identifying  the  major  problems  asso- 
ciated with  licensure,  certification,  and  other 
qualifications  for  practice  or  employment  of 
health  personnel  (Including  group  practice 
of  health  personnel),  together  with  stim- 
mariee  of  the  activities  (if  any)  of  Federal 
agencies,  professional  organizations,  or  other 
instrumentaUtles  directed  toward  the  aliena- 
tion of  such  problems  and  toward  maximiz- 
ing the  proper  and  efficient  utUlzatlon  of 
health  personnel  In  meeting  the  health  needs 
of  the  Nation.  Such  report  shall  Include  spe- 
cific recommendations  by  the  Secretary  for 
stepa  to  be  taken  toward  the  solution  of  the 
prcblems  so  identified  In  such  report." 

AStENDMEjrr  OrfTRED  BT   MB.   STAOOER8 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Staggess: 
Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  S. 
3588  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provisions 
of  H  R.  13100.  as  passed. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"To  amend  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  extend  for  three  years  the  pro- 
grams of  assistance  for  training  in  the 
allied  health  professions,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  13100)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


DEVELOPMENTAL  DISABILITIES 

SERVICES   AND   FACILITIES  CON- 
STRUCTION ACT  OF  1970 

The  SPEAKER.  The  further  unfin- 
ished business  is  the  question  of  the 
passage  of  H.R.  14237.  which  the  Clerk 
will  report  by  title. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;   and  there 

were — yeas  339,  nays  0,  not  voting  91, 

as  follow  s : 

IRoU  No.  244) 

YEAS — 339 


Abbltl 

Abemethy 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  ni. 
Anaerson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 
N  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Ashley 
Beail.  Md. 
Belcher 
BeU.  CaUf. 
Bennett 
Betts 
BevlU 
Blester 

Bingham 

Blackburn 

Blatnik 

Buggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bow 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Bray 

Brlnkley 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brotzman 

Brown.  CaUf. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Broyhlll,  Vs. 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Burton.  CaUf. 

Burton.  Utah 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

CabeU 

Oaffery 


Del 


Camp 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clusholm 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen. 
DonH 
Clawson 
Cleveland 
Cobelan 
Collier 
Collins 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Corbett 
Corman 
CoughUn 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Crane 
Culver 
Daniel,  Va. 
Daniels.  N  J. 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis.  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 

Deimey 
Derwinskl 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Dom 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Edxnondson 

Edwards,  Ala 

Eilberg 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Pascell 

Felghan 

Flndley 

Plsher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald 


Ford, 

William  D. 
Foreman 
Fountain 
Frey 
Frledel 
Pxilton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Garmatz 
Gaydoe 
Oettys 
Olalmo 
Gibbons 
GUbert 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Gray 

Green,  Greg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Griffin 
Gross 
Orover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Hagan 
Haley 

Hall 

Halpern 

Hamilton 

Hammer - 
Schmidt 

Hanley 

Banna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harrington 

Haniha 

Hastings 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hubert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Helstoekl 

Etenderson 

Hicks 

Hogan 

Hoimeld 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hungate 
B.  Hunt 


Hutchinson 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Jonas 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kasteimieler 

Kazen 

Keith 

Kleppe 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Land  grebe 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latu 

Lennon 

Long.  Md. 

Lowensteln 

Lujan 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCIurs 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McPaU 
McKneally 
McMillan 
Biacdonald, 

Mass. 
Madden 
Mahon 
MallUard 
Marsh 
Martin 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Melcber 
Michel 
Mlkva 

Miller,  Calif. 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mills 
Mlnish 
Mink 
Minshall 
Mlze 
Mlzell 
MoUohan 
Monagan 
Moorbead 
Morgan 
Morse 
Morton 
Mosher 
Moss 
Murphy,  ni. 


Murphy,  N.T. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O'Konskl 

Olsen 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Philbin 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Podell 

Poll 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price,  m. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Puclnskl 

Quie 

Quillen 

Randall 

Reid,  Ul. 

Reuss 

Rlegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Robison 

Rodlno 

Rce 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

RuUS:«lot 

Roybal 

Ruth 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Scbadeberg 

Scberle 

Scheuer 

Schmlta 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

NAYS— 0 
NOT  VOTING— 91 


Scott 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Bikes 

81sk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Steed 

Steiger.  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stubolefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Taylor 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson.  Oa. 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tie  man 

Udall 

Ullman 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vigorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whiteh'.-vBt 

Whitten 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wold 

Wolir 

Wright 

WyUe 

Yates 

Yatron 

Yoimg 

Zablockl 

Zlon 

Zwach 


Ashbrook 

AspinaU 

Ayres 

Baring 

Barrett 

Berry 

Blaggl 

Blanton 

Brock 

Bush 

Button 

Carey 

Carter 

Oeller 

Clay 

Conyers 

Cunningham 

Daddarlo 

Dawson 

Dennis 

Dent 

Devine 

Donohue 

Dowdy 

Kckhardt 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Edwards,  La. 

Erlenbom 

Bsch 

Bahleman 

Fallon 


Farbstem 

Pish 

Flynt 

Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 

Galiflanakls 

Gallagher 

Griffiths 

Harvey 

Hays 

Hull 

Ichord 

Johnson,  CaUf. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Karth 

Kee 

King 

Kluczynski 

Leggett 

Lloyd 

Long,  La. 

Lukens 

McCloskey 

McCulloch 

McEwen 

MacOregor 

Mathlas 

Matsunaga 

Mesklll 


Montgomery 

NU 

PeUy 

Pollock 

Powell 

Purcell 

Rsllsback 

Rarlck 

Rees 

Held,  N.Y. 

Relfel 

Rhodes 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Boudebush 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

SebellUB 

Smith,  CaUf. 

Stanton 

Taft 

Talcott 

Teague.  OaUf . 

Tunney 

Van  Deerlls 

Welcker 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wyman 
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So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  CJlerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Ayree. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  McCul- 
loch. 

Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  Button. 


Mr.  Kluczynski  with  Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Ma- 
thlas. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Lukens. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Lloyd. 

Mr.  Eckh  udt  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  Fallen  with  Mr.  Frellnghuysen 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr  Matsunaga  wUh  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  w-ith  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Aspinall  with  Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.  Hull  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California  with  Mr.  Sebe- 
11  us. 

Mr.  Daddarlo  with  Mr  Mesklll. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Smith  of  California. 

Mr.  Piu-cell  vt'lth  Mr.  Dennis. 

Mr.  Montgomery  with  Mr.  Devine. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  Rees  with  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  Dawson  with  Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Mann  with  Mr.  Relfel. 

Mr.  Rarlck  with  Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Rallsback. 

Mrs.  Griftiths  with  Mr.  Reld  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  MacGregor. 

Mr.  Parb&tein  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Kee  with  Mr.  Stanton. 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  with  Mr.  Teague 
of  California. 

Mr.  Wyman  with  Mr.  Welcker. 

Mr.  Fraser  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  GaUfianakU  with  Mr.  Coates. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Talcott  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  House  Resolution  1131,  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  is  discharged  from  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  S.  2846. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
biU. 

MOTION   OFFERED  BY   MR.   STAGGXItS 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Staggers  moves  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  the  bUl  S.  2846  and 
to  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  of 
HJR.  14237,  as  passed. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill,  as  amended,  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 

To  amend  the  Mental  Retardation  Facili- 
ties and  Community  Mental  Health  Centers 
CJonstructlon  Act  of  1983  to  Eisslst  the  States 
In  developing  a  plan  for  the  provision  of 
comprehensive  services  to  pwrsons  affected 
by  mental  retardation  and  other  develop- 
mental disabilities  originating  in  ehlldhood, 
to  assist  the  States  In  the  provision  of  such 
services  In  accordance  with  such  plan,  to 
assist  In  the  construction  of  facilities  to 
provide  the  services  needed  to  carry  out  such 
plan,  ar.'"  for  other  purposes. 


A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  similar  House  bill  iH.R.  14237)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
inform  the  Members  that  a  conference 
report  on  the  legislative  appropriation 
bill  will  be  offered  for  consideration. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
roUcall  No.  243,  on  the  bill  HJl.  13100. 
to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
to  extend  for  three  years  the  programs 
of  assistance  for  training  in  the  allied 
health  professions,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, I  was  unavoidably  absent  from  the 
House  when  the  roll  was  called.  Had  I 
been  present,  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  GALIFIANAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
roUcall  No.  244,  I  was  unavoidably  de- 
ti'ined.  Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  "yea." 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  16915, 
LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1971 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  call  up  the  conference  report 
on  the  bill  (H.R.  16915)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  legislative  branch  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  and 
for  other  purposes  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  statement  of  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  be  read  in 
lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  July 
29.  1970.) 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Alabama  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  I  thought  per- 
haps the  gentleman  would  make  a  brief 
explanation. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  If  the 
gentleman  will  permit  me,  I  will. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  be  glad  to. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  report  on 
this  bill  is  printed  in  this  morning's  Con- 
gressional Record  and  is  available  in 
leaflet  form  at  the  Clerk's  desk.  You 
have  just  heard  the  Clerk  read  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  explaining  confer- 
ence action  on  each  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ments. 


There  were  45  Senate  amendments  and 
36  of  those  amendments  relate  solely  to 
Senate  housekeeping  matters.  Of  the  re- 
maining 9,  one  relates  to  the  House,  one 
to  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  two 
to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  four 
to  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  one  to 
the  General  Accounting  Ofl&ce. 

One  of  the  amendments.  No.  39  is 
for  the  extension  of  an  additional  Senate 
office  building  site  and  involves  an  ap- 
propriation of  $510,000  to  purchase  the 
Plaza  Hotel  and  adjoining  parking  lot. 
This  is  a  Senate  housekeeping  matter 
and  the  Senate  conferees  stated  tliat  the 
property  can  be  purchased  at  a  lower 
price  now  than  would  be  possible  if  pri- 
vate interests  purchased  the  hotel  and 
renovated  it. 

The  conference  report  contains  two 
joint  items — the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee and  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing.  The  Senate  has  added  $50,000 
for  the  Joint  Ekjonomic  Committee.  The 
conference  agreement  provides  $30,000 
additional  or  a  toUl  of  $572,900.  The 
Senate  added  $36,133  to  the  House  bill 
for  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing. 
The  conference  agreement  provides  an 
increase  of  $17,000  which  is  to  cover  ex- 
penses of  compiling  the  revised  edition 
of  the  "Biographical  Directory  of  the 
American  Congress,"  and  the  total  for 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  Is 
$253,110. 

The  conference  agreement  allows  a 
number  of  additional  positions  for  the 
Library  of  Congress — 50  for  the  main  ex- 
pense appropriation,  including  25  added 
by  the  Senate;  five  for  the  Copyright 
Office,  also  added  by  the  Senate;  and  40 
for  the  Legislative  Reference  Service. 
The  Senate  proposed  50,  an  increase  of 
25  over  the  House  allowance. 

The  General  Accounting  OflBce  ■will 
have  200  new  average  positions  under 
the  terms  of  the  conference  agreement. 
The  House  had  allowed  175  and  the  Sen- 
ate proposed  260. 

ST-'MMABY    OF    CONFERENCE    TOTAL* 

The  conference  agreement  provides  a 
total  of  $413,054,220  for  the  operation  of 
the  Congress  and  related  activities  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1971.  As  with  all  other  ap- 
propriation bills  for  1971,  funds  for  pay 
increases  effective  January  1,  1970,  are 
not  included.  The  additional  money  nec- 
essary to  meet  these  costs  will  be  con- 
sidered with  similar  requests  from  all 
other  agencies  in  a  supplemental  bill 
next  year. 

The  conference  agreement  is  $835,433 
under  the  Senate  bill. 

The  coiilerence  agreement  is  $66,404.- 
990  over  the  House  bill,  as.  of  course,  the 
House  bill  did  not  include  any  of  the 
Senate  housekeeping  items. 

The  conference  agreement  is  $8,360.- 
679  below  the  budget  estimates. 

The  conference  agreement  is  $52,029,- 
893  above  the  1970  appropriations  in- 
cluding those  in  the  Second  Supplemen- 
tal, 1970. 

I  will  insert  in  the  Record,  when  I  re- 
vise my  remarks,  a  tabulation  sum- 
marizing these  figures  by  major  activi- 
ties in  the  bill: 
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Conference  action  compared  with— 


^"''ma'teso'f  New  budget  New  budget  New  budget 

New  budget       new  budget  (obligalional)  (obhgat.onal)  (""''p 'O"^') 

(obligationil)    (obhgational)  authority  authority  authority 

authontv           authority,  recommended  recommended  tecomrriended 

fiscal  veaf          hscal  yea,  m  House  m  Senate  bJ  ""'e;^" 

1970                 1971  bill  bi"  ZKWm 

^jj  (2)  (3)  «)  (5)  ffl 

.CO  iSR  500  KO  929  114  .--     J60,929.464  J60,929.464 

Senate lOglMSSO  1104132I0  j"nd,441.455      110,483.955  110.526,455 

House  of  Representatives....- n3is347  5339575  4511.775        14,597,908  14.558.775 

Joint  Items - 24  476  300  36  425  200  31,987.200        36.568,126  36.568.126 

Architect  of  the  Capitol.— s'lgOO  672  800  672,800            672.800  672,800 

Botanic  Garden 46  077  000  51  846' 000  49,942.000         50.505.400  '■0.396.600 

Library  of  Congress..       40'345400  71039000  65  382,000        65,382,000  65.382,000 

Government  Printing  Office 68641000  74750  000  73.712.000         74.750.000  74,020.000 

General  Accounting  Office °°  °    ' : 

Grand     total,     new     budget    (obligational)      ^^^^24,327      421.414.899      346.649.230      413,889,653      413,054.220 

Consisting  of-  360  964  327      421414  899      346,559.730      413.675,153      412,839.720 

1.  Appropriations ■Tn'noo      "^'■"'■°"  89  500  214.500  214,500 

2  Reappropriations 6U.  uuu  ---  "•  ■' 

Appropriations     to     liquidate    contract           ^^r.■,  ^.           (M  000)           (50.000)           (50.000)           (50.000) 
authonration ^      '       ■* '        ; 

Me-norandum:     1.     Appropriations 
and    reappropriations    including 
coT^'tlul'riiafionl"!'""".         361.431.327      421.464.899      346.699,230      413.939.653      413,104,220 

Mr    GROSS    Mr.   Speaker,   will   the     year,  is  it  not.  for  the  last  substantial 

\/rrRnc!S  I  thank  the  gentleman  for     as  for  all  agencies  downtown. 

I^  GROSS.  I  tnanK  tne  geuuc  ^^^  GROSS.  But  we  did  not  have  a  full 

^^^rirrLntiPman  has  referred  to  a  figure  vear  of  the  salary  increase  last  year. 

.       v,1.^?^h^uMliklSrt^cularly  tocaU  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Yes.  the 

SteS    tSJ  t52'^Uon  ab^ve  the  bill  includes  funds  to  annualize  the  in- 

attenuon    inai  li.  9^^  creased  salaries  for  officers  and  employ- 

approprmUon  for  the  same  P^oses^  ees  effective  July  1.  1969.  The  funds  for 

fnfh JhoS^iig  cost  ofTiSiS^r^  the  last  increase  will  be  considered  lii  a 

Congri^Twfnder  XT  constitute!  the  supplemental.  And  perhaps  there  will  be 

bSlk  oT  or  at  leit  some  part  of.  this  some  more  requests  if  the  Congress  in- 

^^Lr^^lS^S^fXbraTiould    "S?^^?RO^."wo"uld   the   genUeman 
sa^tha^^halfof^hSeaseTsfor     anUcipate  that  such  a  fate  is  about  to 

HT%oSriS=S     -Sr"  ^^^E^^rof^SfT^^^^^^^ 

Si4i^rHH=  ^^s^rtirr 

sometimes  the  Gove^ent  agenci^  are  wo^st?  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^_ 

a  little  slo^; ^^f.-P^y^^,^  b^corrit^  tleman  from  Alabama  shares  his  hope. 
''Zr'^l^T.  gtn\rern"s^>f that  Mr.  GROSS^ot  my  hope^y  fear^ 
is  almost  half  of  it.  Then  there  is  another        Mr    AITOREWS  of  Alabama.  I  aiso 

$25  mUlion.  let  us  say.  to  be  accounted  share  ^e^fear.  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  gentleman. 
'°Mr  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  will  give         Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 

the  «ef  e"-- «S%f/Son'5li^'"^1  ''^MrGRSIs.  The  next  question  will  in- 

has  a  i^"^f  °^,^,Vo„    Toi°t  iteSs  are  volve  the  subject  called  comity. 

^"Ifr  GROSS  The  library  construction  Mr.  GROSS.  I  understand.  Do  I  cor- 
.vor^Prfnn  the  vacant  lot'  rectiy  understand  there  is  a  substantial 
Srif^R^ro?  Alabama.  For  the  amount  of  money  in  this  bUl  for  the  pur- 
so-called  long-lead  items,  such  as  stone,  chase  of  some  more  property  for  a  new 
excavation  and  construction  up  to  the  Senate  office  building? 
flrat  flcir  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  do  not 
Mr    GROSS    What  is  the  salary  in-  know  that  it  wUl  be  for  a  new  building, 
crease  in  thilbiU?  It  could  be  a  parking  lot.  But  there  is 
Mr  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  The  salary  $510,000  in  the  conference  agreement  to 
increase"  buy  a  piece  of  property  over  on  the  Sen- 
Mi-.  GROSS.  Yes.  This  is  the  first  full  ate  side. 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority, 

fiscal  year 

1970 

(7) 


Budget  esti- 
mates of 
new  budget 
(obligational) 
authority, 
fiscal  year 
1971 

(8) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

in  Hou'.e 

bill 

(9) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 

recommended 

in  Senate 

bill 

(10) 


+J1.570.964 
+2.369.475 
+  1.213.428 

+  12,091,826 

..-49.  000 

+  4.319.600 

+25.036,600 
+  5.379.000 


+J350 

+113,245 
-780.800 
+  142.926 

-1.449,  400 

-5,657,000 

-730,000 


+52,029.893      -8.360.679 


+$60,929,464 

+85.  000 

+  47.000 

+4,  580, 926 

+454,600' 

+308,000' 

+66.  404. 990 


+J42.  500 
-39.133 


-108,800 
-730.066 

-835.433 


•51.774.393 
+254.  500 

(-357.000). 


-8.575.179 
-214.500 


r  66.  279, 990 
+  125,000 


-835,433 


-51,672,893      -8,360,679 


1-66.404.990 


-835,433 


Mr.  GROSS.  Is  that  the  foot  in  the 
door,  or  may  we  say  that  that  is  the 
total? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  The  gen- 
tleman's guess  about  that  is  as  good  as 
mine.  When  we  offered  objection  in  con- 
ference to  that  amoimt  of  money  for 
that  tj-pe  of  project,  they  immediately 
reminded  us  of  the  Raybum  Building, 
and  said  that  they  raised  no  objection 
and  let  us  build  that  buUding  on  our  side. 
How  could  we  answer  an  objection  like 
that? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  I  am  remmded 
that  there  are  435  of  us  and  100  of  them. 
I  wonder  if  we  caimot  say  something, 
just  a  litUe  bit,  about  the  disparity,  if 
there  be  a  disparity? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  That  is 
under  the  Constitution,  and  so  far  it  has 
not  been  changed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  if  we  are  going  to  continue  to 
increase  the  housekeeping  bills  of  Con- 
gress by  $52  million  a  year,  there  is  not 
much  hope  for  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country.  I  just  do  not  see  how  it  can  be 
done.  I  got  a  letter  the  other  day  that 
the  dining  room  facilities  were  being 
closed  on  Saturdays  and  perhaps  Fri- 
days regardless  of  whether  Congress  is  in 
session  or  not.  Perhaps  that  is  a  good 
thing.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  will  say, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield  to  me  further, 
the  sole  purpose  of  closing  that  dining 
room  is  to  save  money.  Does  the  gentle- 
man object  to  that? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Not  at  all.  If  the  costs  are 
out  of  hand  or  out  of  reach,  of  course  I 
do  not.  But  I  say  we  are  cutting  down, 
yet  the  bill  goes  up  by  $52  million  this 
year. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Well,  we 
are  trying  to  keep  up  with  the  unprec- 
edented rate  of  inflation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  way  we  ought  to  keep 
up  with  that,  it  seems  to  me.  is  to  cut 
spending  and  to  cease  buying  property 
for  more  new  buildings  around  here.  As 
long  as  we  keep  buying  the  property  such 
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as  these  hotels,  tear  them  down,  take 
them  off  the  tax  rolls  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  then  put  up  new  Govern- 
ment buildings  on  the  sites.  I  do  not  see 
how  we  are  doing  very  much  about  infla- 
tion, I  wUl  say  to  my  friend  from  Ala- 
bama. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  have  been  listening 
to  this  colloquy  for  some  time  and  en- 
joying it  as  usual,  but  I  believe  the  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  the  operation  of 
the  legislative  branch  of  tlie  Government 
In  both  Houses,  as  you  said,  was  based 
pretty  much  on  the  increase  In  salaries. 
Was  it  not? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  That  is 
right  plus  the  two  large  one-time  items 
for  the  Printing  Office  and  the  Library 
Building. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  And  that  legislation 
was  passed  by  this  House  to  increase 
their  salaries. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  The  gen- 
tleman is  correct.  And  a  large  portion 
of  the  increase  is  for  the  Government 
Printing  Oilce.  The  cost  of  printing  has 
gone  up. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  And  the  increase  in 
wages  is  reflected  in  that. 
Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Yes. 
Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  And.  of  course,  that 
includes  all  of  the  quorum  calls  that 
some  Members  are  prone  to  make  around 
here.  How  much  a  page  does  the  Record 
cost? 

Mr.  ANDRfiWS  of  Alabama.  If  I  re- 
member correctly,  about  S125.  That  is 
a  page.  We  put  it  in  the  Record  every 
year. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  So  ever>'  time  we 
have  an  unnecessary  quorum  call  we  are 
spending  $125  of  the  public  money  for 
printing  it.  or  engage  in  colloquy  such 
as  we  are  dealing  in  now. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  It  is  $125 
a  page.  We  put  it  in  the  Record  every 
year,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  any 
effect. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  maybe  I 
ought  to  make  a  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present.  All  of  this  great 
colloquy  should  be  heard  by  the  remain- 
der of  our  colleagues. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we 
have  a  quorum  call,  will  that  cost  an- 
other $125  to  have  that  printed  in  the 
Record? 

If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  I 
wanted  to  go  into  the  increase  in  the 
price  of  operating  the  executive  branch 
of  the  (3overnment.  This  House  voted 
for  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  to  give 
the  President  the  power  to  make  political 
appointees  in  a  high  bracket  to  super- 
sede all  of  the  Cabinet  levels. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  cannot 
answer  the  gentleman's  question  on  this 
because  the  Legislative  Branch  Subcom- 
mittee does  not  handle  appropriations 
for  the  executive  departments. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Where  do  they  get 
the  money? 
Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  The  other 


subcommittee    of     the    Appropriations 
Committee  handles  those  budgets. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  We  will  have  to  ask 
them,  then,  next  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  now  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Bow) . 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in  agree- 
ment with  this  conference  report.  I 
signed  it. 

As  we  know,  our  expenses  in  the 
House  have  gone  up  and  primarily  be- 
cause of  salary  increases  for  our  em- 
ployees. CXinsequently,  our  budget  is  now 
at  a  higher  figure  than  last  year. 

I  might  also  say  that— point  out  that 
this  bill  is  $8,360,679  under  the  budget. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  is  a  good  re- 
port and  I  hope  it  wUl  be  adopted. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  question 
on  the  conference  report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

AMEND.MENTS   IN    DISAGREEMENT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  amendment  in  disagreement. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  inasmuch  as  amendments  Nos. 
1  through  31  pertain  solely  to  housekeep- 
ing operations  of  the  other  body  and 
amendments  36  through  40  also  pertain 
to  the  other  body,  under  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol,  the  longstanding  practice 
has  been  that  we  leave  those  matters  to 
the  other  body. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  save  time,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  amendments 
Nos.  1  through  22,  and  Nos.  24  through 
31,  and  Nos.  37  and  38  and  No.  40  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendments  referred  to  under  the 
unanimous-consent  request. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

( Seoate  amendments : ) 
SENATE 
Compensation   of  the   Vice   President   and 

Senators,    Mileage   of   the    President   of 

the    Senate   and    Senators,   and    Expense 

Allowance    of    the    Vice    President    and 

Leaders  or  the  Senate 
compensation    of   the    vice    president    and 
senators 

For  compensation  of  the  Vice  President 
and  Senators  of  the  United  States,  $4,707.- 
200. 

MILEAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  SENATE  AND 
OF   SENATORS 

For  mileage  of  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  of  Senators,  $58,370. 

EXPENSES    ALLOWANCE    OF    THE    VICE    PRESIDENT, 
AND   MAJORITY   AND   MINORITY   LEADERS 

For  expense  allowance  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 810,000:  Majority  Leader  of  the  Sen- 
ate, $3,000;  and  Minority  Leader  of  the  Sen- 
ate. $3,000:  In  all.  $16,000, 

Salaries,   OmcERS    and    Emploti3B3 

For  compensation  of  officers,  employees, 
clerks  to  Senators,  and  others  as  authorized 
by  law.  Including  agency  contributions  and 
longevity  compensation  as  authorized,  which 
shall  be  paid  from  this  appropriation  with- 


out regard  to  the  below  limitations,  as  fol- 
lows : 

office    of    THE    VICE    PRESIDENT 

For  clerical  assistance  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. $367,263. 

OFFICE    OF    THE    PRESIDENT    PRO    TEMPORE 

For  ofBce  of  the  President  Pro  Tempore. 
$44,165:  PTOvided,  That,  effective  August  1. 
1970.  the  President  Pro  Tempore  is  author- 
ized to  appoint  a  CkjmptroUer  of  the  Senate 
at  a  salary  of  $36,000  per  annum,  and  the 
Comptroller  may  appoint  a  Secretary  to  the 
Comptroller  at  a  salary  of  not  to  exceed 
$13,688  per  annum,  which  appointments 
shall  be  In  lieu  of  the  two  appointments  au- 
thorized by  the  second  proviso  contained  In 
the  pciragraph  "Office  of  the  Secretary"  under 
the  heading  "SENATE"  in  the  L«glslatlve 
Branch  Appropriation  Act.  1970:  Provided 
further,  That  the  Comptroller  of  the  Senate 
shall  prepare  budgets  and  amendments  to 
the  budgets  of  the  Senate  and  shall  audit  all 
financial  records  of  the  Senate  relating  to 
the  expenditure  of  appropriated  funds.  The 
Comptroller  shall  h.-ive  complete  access  to 
all  information  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  his  budget  and  auditing  duties. 

OFFICES    OF    THE    MAJORITY    AND    MINORITY 
LEADERS 

For  Offices  of  the  Majority  and  Minority 
Leaders.  $176,514. 

OFFICES    OF    THE    MAJORITY    AND    MINORITY 
WHIPS 

For  Offices  of  the  Majority  and  Minority 
Whips.  $90,228. 

OFFICE   OF   THE   CHAPLAIN 

For  Office  of  the  Chapaln,  $18,615 :  Provided. 
That  effective  Julv  1.  1970.  the  compensation 
of  the  Chaplain  shall  be  $10,208  per  annum 
and  the  compensation  of  the  secretary  to 
the  Chaplain  may  be  fixed  at  not  to  exceed 
.$8,584  per  annum. 

OFFICE   or  THE   SECRETARY 

For  Office  of  the  Secretary.  $1,816,240,  in- 
cluding $68,145  required  for  the  purpose 
specified  and  authorized  by  section  74b  of 
title  2  United  States  Code:  Provided,  That 
effective  August  1.  1970.  the  Secretary  may 
employ  and  fix  the  compensation  of  an  ad- 
ministrative assistant  at  not  to  exceed  $22,040 
per  annum,  an  assistant  legislative  clerk  at 
not  to  exceed  $27,376  per  annum  a  second 
assistant  legislative  clerk  at  not  to  exceed 
$20,648  per  annum,  a  special  assistant  at  not 
to  exceed  $16,704  per  annum,  a  receptionist 
at  not  to  exceed  $12,528  per  annum  in  lieu 
of  an  assistant  secretary  at  not  to  exceed 
$12,528  per  annum,  and  an  assistant  legisla- 
tive analyst  in  the  Ubrary  at  not  to  exceed 
$11  832  per  annum  in  lieu  of  a  custodian  of 
records  at  $11,832  per  annum:  Provided  fur- 
ther That  any  specific  rate  of  compensation 
established  by  law.  as  such  rate  has  been  in- 
creased  or  may  hereafter  be  Increased  by 
or  pursuant  to"  law.  for  any  position  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  shall  be 
considered  a*  the  maximtim  rate  of  com- 
pensation for  that  position,  and  the  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  adjust  the  rate  of  compensa- 
tion of  an  individual  occupying  any  such 
position  to  a  rate  not  exceeding  such  maxi- 
mum rate. 

COMMnTEB     EMPLOYEES 

For  professional  and  clerical  assistance  to 
standing  committees  and  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  SmaU  Business,  $4,420,734. 

CONFERENCE     COMMITrEBS 

For  clerical  assistance  to  the  Conference 
Of  the  Majority,  at  rates  of  compensation  to 
be  fixed  by  the  chairman  of  said  committee, 

$127539.  ,  , 

For  clerical  assistance  to  the  Conference  or 
the  Minority,  at  rates  of  compensation  to  be 
fixed  by  the  chairman  of  said  committee, 
$127,239. 
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ADMINISTRAXrVK    AND     CLE&ICAL     ASSISTANCX    TO 
SENATORS 

For  administrative  and  clerical  assistants 
to  Senators,  M7.909,141. 

OFFICE   OF   SERGEANT    AT   ARMS   AND   DOOBKXEPm 

For  Office  of  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Door- 
keeper. $6,713,520:  Provided.  That  effective 
July  1.  1970,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  may  em- 
ploy a  video  engineer  at  $20,880  per  annum, 
«a  assistant  video  engineer  at  $17,632  per 
annum,  three  automatic  typewriter  repair- 
men at  $10,672  per  annum  each  In  lieu  of 
one  automatic  typing  repairman  at  $10,672 
per  annum,  a  driver-messenger  for  attending 
physician  at  $10,672  per  annum,  eight  labor- 
ers In  the  service  department,  at  $6,728  per 
annum  each,  five  additional  sergeants,  police 
force  at  $10,904  per  annum  each  If  not  quali- 
fied as  provided  by  section  105  of  the  Legis- 
lative Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1969  or  $11,- 
600  per  annum  each  If  qualified  as  provided 
therein,  four  additional  pages  at  $6,960  per 
annum  each,  a  night  foreman,  duplicating 
department  at  $10,904  per  annum,  three  ad- 
ditional offset  press  operators  at  $9,976  per 
annum  l.  ,h,  one  additional  mimeograph  op- 
erato"  -  .  $7,424  per  annum,  one  additional 
It-. "  -,ing  machine  operator  at  $7,656  per  an- 
n;m.  and  the  per  annum  comp>ensation  of 
the  following  positions  shall  be  increased  as 
Indicated:  superintendent  of  press  gallery 
$21,576  in  lieu  of  $19,256:  first  assistant  su- 
perintendent of  press  gallery  $19,256  In  lieu 
of  817,400;  second  assistant  superintendent  of 
press  gallery  $15,080  in  lieu  of  $13,920;  third 
assistant  superintendent  of  press  gallery  $13,- 
456  In  lieu  of  $12,064;  fourth  assistant  su- 
perintendent of  press  gallery  $10,672  in  lieu 
of  $9,744;  secretary,  press  gallery  $9,744  in 
lieu  of  $8,120;  superintendent  of  radio  press 
gallery  $21,576  in  lieu  of  $19,024;  first  as- 
sistant superintendent  In  radio  press  gallery 
$19,256  In  lieu  of  $14,848;  second  assistant 
superintendent  In  radio  press  gallery  $15,080 
In  lieu  of  $12,992;  third  assistant  superin- 
tendent in  radio  press  gallery  $13,456.  In 
lieu  of  $11,136;  superintendent,  periodical 
press  gallery  $19,256  In  lieu  of  $17,400;  as- 
sistant superintendent,  periodical  press  gal- 
lery $13,456  In  lieu  of  $11,136;  superintend- 
ent, press  photographers  gallery  $19,256  In 
lieu  of  $14,848;  and  assistant  superintendent, 
press  photographers  gallery  $13,456  in  lieu 
of  $10,440. 

OFFICES  OF   THE  SECRETARIES  FOR  THE  MAJOEITT 
AND    MINORITY 

For  oflBces  of  the  Secretary  for  the  Majority 
and  the  Secretary  for  the  Minority,  $216,372. 

Office  of  the  Legislative  Counsbl  of  the 
Senate 
For  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  office  of  the 
Le::'islatlve  Counsel  of  the  Senste,  $415,130. 

Contingent  Expinsis  op  tkk  Senate 
senate  polict  committees 
For  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Majority 
Policy  Committee  and  the  Minority  Policy 
Committee,  $261,430  for  each  such  Commit- 
tee: in  all,  $622,860. 

AtTTOMOBILFS    AND    MAINTENANCE 

For  purchase,  exchange,  driving,  mainte- 
nance, and  operation  of  four  automobiles,  one 
for  the  Vice  President,  one  for  the  President 
Pro  Tempore,  one  for  the  Majority  Leader, 
and  one  for  the  Minority  Leader.  $65,220. 
rnKNiTtjRt: 

For  service  and  materials  in  cleaning  and 
repairing  furniture,  and  for  the  purchase  of 
furniture,  $31,190: 

Provided.  That  the  fiimlture  purchased 
Is  not  available  from  other  agencies  of  the 
Government. 

folding    DOCUMclNTS 

For  the  employment  of  personnel  for  fold- 
ing speeches  and  pamphlets  at  a  gross  rate  of 
not  exceeding  $2.99  per  hour  per  person, 
$51,015. 


MAIL    TRANSPORTATION 

For  maintaining,  exchanging,  and  equip- 
ping motor  vehicles  for  carrying  the  malls 
and  for  official  use  of  the  offices  of  the  Sec- 
retary and  Sergeant  at  Arms.  $16,560. 

MISCELLANEOUS    ITEMS 

For  miscellaneous  items,  exclusive  of  labor. 
$6,188,736.  including  $497,000  for  payment  to 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  in  accordance 
with  section  4  of  Public  Law  87-82.  approved 
July  6.  1961. 

POSTAGE    STAMPS 

For  postage  stamps  for  the  offices  of  the 
Secretaries  for  the  Majority  and  Minority. 
$240:  Comptroller,  $100;  and  for  air  mall  and 
special  delivery  stamps  for  the  office  of  the 
Secretary.  $350;  office  of  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms.  $215;  Senators  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  as  authorized  by  law,  $119,328;  In  all, 
$120,233. 

STATIONERY    (REVOLVING  FXJND> 

For  stationery  for  Senators  and  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Senate,  $363,600;  and  lor  sta- 
tionery for  committees  and  officers  of  the 
Senate,  $14,500:  in  all,  $378,100. 

ADMINISTRATIVE    PROVISIONS 

EJTectlve  August  1.  1970.  tlie  last  paragraph 
under  the  heading  "Senate"  In  the  First  De- 
ficiency Act.  fiscal  year  1926  (2  U.S.C.  64a)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"In  the  event  of  the  death,  resignation, 
or  disability  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate, 
the  Financial  Clerk  of  the  Senate  shall  be 
deemed  his  successor  as  a  disbursing  officer, 
under  his  bond  as  Financial  Cleric,  and  he 
shall  serve  as  such  disbursing  officer  until 
the  end  of  the  quarterly  period  during  which 
a  new  Secretary  shall  have  been  ^ected  and 
qualified,  or  such  disability  shall  have  been 
ended." 

Effective  July  1,  1970,  and  thereafter,  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  Is  made 
available,  in  accordance  with  rules  and  reg- 
ulations prescribed  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  of  the  Senate, 
for  the  reimbursement  to  Senators  and  the 
President  of  the  Senate  of  strictly  official 
telephone  and  telegraph  communications 
charges  incurred  by  them  or  on  their  behalf, 
not  exceeding  $150  per  annum  each,  to  be 
In  addition  to  reimbursement  or  payment 
authority  contained   in   any   other   law. 

Not  to  exceed  $125,000  of  the  unobligated 
balance  of  the  appropriation  under  this  head 
for  the  fiscal  year  1970  Is  hereby  continued 
available  until  June  30.  1971. 

SENATE    OFFICE    BtnLDINGS 

For  maintenance,  miscellaneous  Items  and 
supplies.  Including  furniture,  furnishings, 
and  equipment,  and  for  labor  and  material 
incident  thereto,  and  repairs  thereof;  for 
purchase  of  waterproof  wearing  apf)arel,  and 
for  personal  and  other  services;  Including 
eight  attendants  at  $1,800  each;  for  the  care 
and  operation  of  the  Senate  Office  Buildings; 
including  the  subway  and  subway  transpor- 
tation systems  connecting  the  Senate  Office 
Buildings  with  the  Capitol;  uniforms  or 
allowances  therefor  as  authorized  by  law 
(5  use.  5901-59021,  prevention  and  eradi- 
cation of  Insect  and  other  pe.sts  without  re- 
gard to  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
as  amended;  to  be  expended  under  the  con- 
trol and  sujjervlslon  of  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol;  in  all,  $3,855,000.  of  which  $250,000 
shall  remain  available  until  expended  and 
of  which  $80,000  shall  remain  available  until 
June  30, 1972. 

SENATE    GARACS 

For  maintenance,  repairs,  alterations,  per- 
sonal and  other  services,  and  all  other  neces- 
sary expenses.  $80,000. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama  fdurlng 
the  reading).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  Senate  amendments   be  dispensed 


with  and  that  they  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

MOTION    OFFERED    BT    MR.    ANDREWS    OF 
ALABAMA 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  oflfer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered  1 
through  22.  and  nos.  24  through  31,  and  nos. 
37  and  38,  and  no.  40,  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  23:  Page  8,  line  3, 
insert  the  following: 

"INQUIRIES   and   INVESTIGATIONS 

"For  expenses  of  inquiries  and  investiga- 
tions ordered  by  the  Senate,  or  conducted 
pursuant  to  section  134(a)  of  Public  Law 
601,  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  Including  $456,- 
625  for  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  to 
be  available  also  for  the  purposes  mentioned 
In  Senate  Resolution  Numbered  193,  agreed 
to  October  14,  1943,  $7,341,580." 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  ANDREWS  OF 
ALABAMA 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  23  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment.  Insert  the  following: 

"INQtrlRlES   AND   INVESTIGATIONS 

"For  expenses  of  Inquiries  and  Investiga- 
tions ordered  by  the  Senate,  or  conducted 
pursuant  to  section  134(a)  of  Public  Law 
601,  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  including  $456,- 
625  for  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  to 
be  available  also  for  the  purposes  mentioned 
in  Senate  Reeolutlon  Numbered  193,  agreed 
to  October  14,  1943,  $7,341,580,  Including 
$200,000,  to  be  available  for  obligations  In- 
curred in  fiscal  year  1970." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  32:  On  page  10, 
line  12,  Insert  the  following: 

"For  payment  to  Dorothy  H.  St.  Onge, 
widow  of  William  L.  St.  Onge,  late  a  Rep- 
resentative from  the  State  of  Connecticut, 
$42,500.  to  be  immediately  available." 

MOTION   OFFERED   BY    MR.   ANDREWS   OF  ALABAMA 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  folloT;^'s: 

Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  Us  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  32  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: At  the  end  of  said  amendment,  add  a 
new  paragraph  u  follows:  "For  payment  to 
Alice  C.  Klrwan,  widow  of  Michael  1.  Klrwan, 
late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Ohio, 
$42,500,  to  be  immediately  available." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows ; 
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Senate  amendment  numbered  35 :  Page  17, 
line  23,  Insert:  ";  and  for  salaries  and  ex- 
penses of  compiling,  preparing,  and  Indexing 
material  for  the  1970  edition  of  the  Bio- 
graphical Congressional  Directory  $17,000; 
in  all,  $272,243;". 


MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR.    ANDREWS    OF 
ALABAMA 


Mr. 


Mr.    ANDREWS     of    Alabama. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  35  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  of  $272,243  proposed 
by  said  amendment  Insert:  "$253,110". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  numbered  39:  Page  25. 
line  22,  Insert: 

"EXTENSION    OF    ADDITIONAL    SENATE    OFFICE 
BUILDING  SITE 

"To  enable  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol, 
under    the    direction    of    the    Senate    Office 
Building  Commission,  to  acquire  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States,  In  addition  to  the  real 
property  heretofore  acquired  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Second  Deflclency  Appropria- 
tion Act.  1948,  approved  June  25,  1948   (62 
Stat.  1028).  as  a  site  for  an  additional  office 
building  for  the  United  States  Senate,  and 
under  Public  Law  85-591,  approved  August 
6    .958   (72  Stat.  495^96)    and  Public  Law 
85^29.    approved    May    29.    1958    (72    Stat. 
148-149).  for  purposes  of  extension  of  such 
site  or  for  additions  to  the  United  States 
Capitol  Grounds,  and  authorized  to  be  ac- 
quired   for    such    purposes   by   Public    Law 
91-145,  approved  December  12,  1969  (83  Stat. 
353-363) ,  by  purchase,  condemnation,  trans- 
fer,  or   otherwise,   for   p-.      oses   of   further 
extension  of  such  site  or  for  additions   to 
the  United  States  Capitol  Grounds,  all  pri- 
vately owned  property  contained  In  lots  845 
and   832    in   square   724   In    the  District   of 
Columbia,   as  such  sqt  ire  appears  or.  the 
records  In  the  office  of  the  surveyor  of  the 
Dlstri.t  of  Columbia  as  of  the  date  of  the 
approval  of  this  Act:  Provided.  That  any  pro- 
ceeding   for    condemnation    brought   under 
this  Act  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance 
with  the  .^ct  of  December  23,  1963  (16  D.C. 
Code,    sees.    1351-1368) :    Provided    further. 
That  for  the  purposes  oi  thi-  Act.  square  724 
shall  be  deemed  to  extend  to  the  outer  face 
of  the  curbs  surrounding  such  square:  Pro- 
vided   further.   That,    notwithstanding    any 
other  provision  of  law.  any  parts  of  streets 
contained  within  the  curbllnes  surrounding 
square  724  shall,  upon  request  of  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol,  made  with  the  approvfll 
of  the  Senate  Office  Building  Commission, 
be  transferred  to  the  Jurisdiction  and  con- 
trol of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol:  Provided 
further.  That,  upon  acquisition  of  any  real 
property  pursuant  to  this  Act,  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol,  when  directed  by  the  Senate 
Office  Building  Commission  to  so  act,  is  au- 
thorized to  provide  for  ihe  demolition  and/ 
or  removal  of  any  buildings  or  other  struc- 
t'.-jes  on,   or  constituting   a  part  of,   such 
property   and,   pending   demolition,   to   use 
the  property  for  Government  purposes  or  to 
lease  any  or  all  of  such  property  for  such 
periods  and  under  sue!    terms  and  condi- 
tions as  he   may  deem  most  advantigeous 
to  the  United  States  and  to  Incur  any  nec- 
essary   expenses    in    connection    therewith: 
Provided  further.  That  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the    Capitol    Police   shall   extend    over   any 
real  property  acquired  under  this  Act  and 
such  property  shall  become  a  part  of  the 
United    States    Capitol    Grounds;    and   the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol,  under  the  direc- 


tion of  the  Senate  Office  Building  Commis- 
sion, Is  authorized  to  enter  into  contracts 
and  to  make  such  expenditures,  including 
expenditures  for  personiU  and  other  services, 
as  may  tie  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  appropriation;  $510,000.  to  remain 
available  until  expended." 

MOTION     OFFERED    BY     MR.     ANDRSWS    OF 
ALABAMA 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  its  dUagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  39  and 
concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  numbered  41:  Page  29. 
line  22,  insert: 

••Provided.  That  these  funds  shall  be  trans- 
ferred by  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to 
the  Librarian  of  Congress  for  expenditure 
in  accord  with  Public  Law  91-280,  approved 
June  12.  1970." 

MOTION     OFFERED     BY     MR.     ANDREWS     OF 
ALABAMA 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  .'iNDREws  of  Alabama  moves  that  the 
Hou.se  recede  fro.n  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  41  and 
concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  a^-  eed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  confer- 
ence report  and  on  the  several  motions 
was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.     ANDREWS     of    Alabama.     Mr. 


under  the  farm  bill.  When  the  legislation 
was  considerec'.  by  the  other  body  the 
$20,000  annual  limitation  was  defeated. 
Two  weeks  ago  the  other  body  evidently 
had  heard  from  many  farmers  in  their 
various  States  and  they  placed  a  $20,000 
ti  year  limitation  for  any  one-farm  opera- 
tion under  the  farm  bill  which  is  up  for 
debate  during  the  coming  week. 

Members  should  consult  the  folks  back 
home  and  tell  them  that  this  is  a  great 
opportunity  to  support  the  President  in 
his  effort  to  save  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars for  the  American  taxpayer  by  up- 
holding the  Senate's  $20,000  limitation 
and  also  to  reenact  their  decision  of  a 
year  ago  when  this  body  placed  a  $20,000 
limitation  on  all  farm  subsidy  grants. 

The  following  two  editorials — one  from 
the  Washington  Daily  News  of  last 
Thursday  and  the  other  from  the  New 
York  Times — amply  extends  to  the  mem- 
bership some  facts  and  suggestions  for 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  consider 
next  week  when  they  debate  the  annual 
farm  legislation: 

[From  the  Washington    (D.C.)    Dally  News, 
July  23,  1970] 

Pap.m    Bill   Shenanigans 

Two  weeks  ago  the  Senate  decided  to  clamp 
a  $20,000-a-year  lid  on  the  amount  any 
farmer  could  get  from  the  government  for 
taking  part  In  the  federal  crop  control  pro- 
gram. It  was  a  good  Idea,  calculated  to 
save  the  taxpayers  $300  million  to  $400  mil- 
lion a  year. 

But  now  the  bill  Is  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives— and  some  rather  strange  (if  pre- 
dictable) things  are  happening. 

Instead  of  a  $20,000  lid,  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee  has  recommended  a 
$56,000  lid  of  the  next  three  years.  And  In- 
stead of  $20,000  per  farmer,  the  Ud  would 
be  $55,000  per  crop. 

Thus,  a  farmer — theoretically  at  letist — 
could  get  $55,000  for  not  raising  wheat.  $55.- 


Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that     OOO  for  not  rpising  feed  grains 


all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
legislative  branch  appropriations  con- 
ference report  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roll- 
call  No.  242  on  this  afternoon  I  was 
temporarily  absent  from  the  Chamber. 
Had  I  been  present  I  would  have  voted 
"aye." 

FABULOUS  FARM  SUBSIDIES 


Save  $300  million?  The  latest  estimate  is 
$58  million,  and  even  that  Is  doubtful  If  the 
big  corporati'  farmers  find  ways  to  divide 
their  land  an>l  collect  separate  subsidies  for 
each  parcel 

Already  exeLipted  from  the  proposed  Ud 
by  the  House  c<..mmlttee  are  the  farms  owned 
by  states  and  municipalities.  This  means,  for 
example,  that  Montana  could  continue  to 
get  S640,(X)0  a  year  from  Uncle  Sam  for  not 
planting  crops  on  state-owned  land. 

There  is  al\iays  the  chance,  of  course  that 
the  $20,000  subsidy  limit  approved  by  the 
Senate  w.U  be  accepted  by  the  House,  as  it 
should  be.  In  fact,  the  House  has  accepted 
(and  the  Senate  rejected)  a  $20,000  limit 
twice  before. 

But  the  chairman  of  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Committee,  Rep.  W.  R.  Poage,  D-Tex.. 
says  the  big  guns  of  both  parties  favor  the 
higher  figure. 

And  Agriculture  Secretary  Clifford  M. 
Hardin,  who  apparently  speaks  for  the  Ad- 


{Mv.  MADDEN  asked  and  was  given ^^ 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1     ministration,  says  he'll  oppose  any  ud  lower 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks     than  $55.000  per  crop. 


and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  next  week  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  again  limit  the  fabu- 
lous payments  which  large  corporation 
farms  have  been  receiving  from  the 
American  taxpayer  during  the  last  few 
years  for  idle  acres  on  their  farms. 

One  year  ago  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives wisely  placed  a  $20,000  limit 
to  any  one-farm  operation  for  partici- 
pating in  the  so-called  idle  land  subsidy 


Even  a  $55,000  ceiling  Is  better  than  the 
present  unlimited  subsidy  program,  which 
permitted  seven  corporate  farms  to  collect 
more  than  $1  million  apiece  (one  collected 
more  than  $4  million)  from  the  taxpayers 
last  year. 

But  the  shenanigans  will  continue  as  long 
as  the  federal  government  spends  billions 
($3.7  billion  last  year)  to  Jack  up  farm  prices 
by  keeping  crops  out  of  production. 

At  some  point.  Congress  is  going  to  have 
to  phase  out  the  subsidy  program  and  let 
the  farm  markets  find  Its  own  level.  Tliere 
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won't  b«  aiiy  need  to  bviild  loopholes  Into 
the  law. 

(Prom  the  New  YorJt  Times.  July  22.  1970] 
Curbing  Farm  Svbsidies 

The  Senate  has  voted  to  set  a  $20,000  limit 
on  the  subsidy  payments  that  the  Federal 
Government  can  make  next  year  to  an  Indi- 
vidual farmer  or  farm-operating  corporation. 
While  that  limit  is  still  too  high— and  may 
be  circumvented  by  farm  splitting — the  Sen- 
ate's move  is  important  in  demonstrating 
that  the  Influence  of  wealthy  farm  proprie- 
tors in  Congress  may  be  running  out. 

The  farm-subeldy  program  has  for  years 
been  a  national  disgrace:  on  the  whole  It 
makes  the  rich  richer  while  the  rural  poor 
get  relatively  little.  A  few  farm  operators 
have  received  Federal  handouts  running  as 
high  as  $4  million  in  a  single  year.  In  Mis- 
sissippi, where  Senator  E^astland  Is  the  most 
famous  of  the  cotton  growers,  817  large  farms 
got  $38  3  million  in  direct  Federal  farm  sub- 
sidies in  one  recent  year,  while  Federal  pay- 
ments to  the  state  for  aid  to  all  dependent 
children  was  only  $10  million. 

The  $20,000  limit  voted  by  the  Senate  will 
certainly  not  right  all  that  is  wrong  with  the 
farm  program.  At  most  it  will  save  $200  mil- 
lion a  year,  while  total  farm  subsidies  still 
run  close  to  $3.5  billion.  But  the  limit  may 
be  important  as  the  start  of  much-needed 
reform  of  farm  legislation. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, which  has  become  closely  Identified 
with  the  interests  of  well-to-do  farmers,  con- 
tends that  while  the  $20,000  limit  may  save 
$200  million  "on  paper,"  the  actual  savings 
may  amount  to  no  more  than  $30  to  $60  mil- 
lion, because  large  farm  owners  would  dlrtde 
their  farms  and  change  their  leasing  prac- 
tices. 

Farm  splitting  to  collect  bigger  subsidies 
can  be  reduced  in  several  ways.  One  is  sim- 
ply to  police  it  carefully,  as  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  does  the  .splitting  of  corpo- 
rations into  separate  operating  units  to  avoid 
taxes. 

The  wisest  course  would  be  to  reduce  the 
subsidy  figure  to  a  much  lower  level  than 
$20000.  But  If  the  $20,000  limit  Is  accepted 
by  the  House  of  Representatives — as  appears 
likely— there  Is  no  reason  why  In  succeeding 
years  the  limit  should  not  be  pushed  lower. 

Farm  subsidies  as  they  are  carried  on  today 
are  in  no  sense  a  welfare  program  for  the 
poor  but  a  bonanza  for  the  rich.  Apart  from 
the  $3.5  billion  that  farm  subsidies  are  cost- 
ing taxpayers,  they  are  raising  food  bills  of 
American  consumers  by  $4  billion  or  more 
each  year.  Nevertheless,  the  Administration 
apparently  means  to  resist  the  reduction  In 
the  subsidy  limit  voted  by  the  Senate.  Con- 
gressman Poage  of  Texas  quotes  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Hardin  as  saying  that  the  Admin- 
istration might  support  a  $55,000  ceiling  on 
subsidies  to  any  individual  farm.  This  would 
leave  the  subsidy  payout  unchanged  for  all 
but  about  1.500  of  the  very  largest  farms. 

Expenditures  intended  to  help  rural  Amer- 
ica in  the  years  ahead  would  be  better  chan- 
neled away  from  the  various  subsidy  pro- 
grams, which  ought  to  be  gradually  reduced, 
and  toward  greater  emphasis  on  food  stamps, 
rural  housing.  Job  training.  Industrial  relo- 
cation and  direct  payments  to  those  at  the 
bottom  of  the  income  ladder,  not  those  at 
the  top. 

CONGRESS  MUST  ACT  ON  FURTHER 
CRIME  LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  TAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
while  signing  the  District  of  Columbia 
crime  bill.  President  Nixon  emphasized 


again  that  he  submitted  12  additional 
pieces  of  law-enforcement  legislation  to 
Congress  more  than  a  year  ago  and  that 
Congress  has  not  taken  action  on  them. 
The  legislation  referred  to  deals  with 
organized  crime,  narcotics,  dangerous 
drugs,  and  pornography.  This  is  a  seri- 
ous charge.  It  leaves  Congress  with  the 
image  of  dragging  its  feet  on  important 
crime  control  legislation  and  of  being 
insensitive  to  the  crime  crisis  facing  our 
Nation.  We  do  have  a  crime  crisis,  be- 
cause we  cannot  go  on  with  crime  in- 
creasing 11  times  as  fast  as  our  popula- 
tion is  growing. 

The  people  whom  I  represent  are  de- 
manding action  on  crime  control  meas- 
m-es.  On  this  issue,  they  are  on  the  Presi- 
dents  side,  and  I  believe  that  applies  to 
most  of  the  people  whom  other  Congress- 
men represent. 

In  a  questionnaire  mailed  to  all  box- 
holders  of  North  Carolina's  11th  Con- 
gressional District  6  weeks  ago,  the  ques- 
tion was  asked : 

Do  you  favor  legislation  authorizing  pre- 
ventive detention  pending  trial  of  dangerous 
criminals,  police  officers  entering  homes,  and 
tapping  telephones  (with  court  approval)  as 
a  means  of  curbing  crime? 

Of  those  responding,  73,3  percent  said 
"Yes." 

Another  question  was : 

Should  we  spend  more,  the  same,  or  less 
money  for  crime  control? 

Eighty- five  and  six-tenths  percent  said 
spend  more.  In  contrast.  64  percent  said 
spend  less  on  space,  and  88  percent  said 
spend  less  on  foreign  aid. 

Now  Congress  is  being  justly  criticized 
for  inaction  on  the  President's  recom- 
mended crime  control  legislation.  We 
Democrats  constitute  the  majority  party, 
and  we  are  getting  and  will  continue  to 
get  the  majority  of  the  criticism.  I  have 
written  a  letter  to  Congressman  Emanuel 
Celler.  chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  requesting  that  the  commit- 
tee take  action  without  more  delay  on 
these  bills,  and  thereby  permit  them  to 
come  to  the  floor  of  the  House.  I  urge 
other  concerned  Congressmen  to  do  like- 
wise. These  bills  should  reach  the  House 
floor  soon  and  be  voted  up  or  dowTi,  We 
cannot  defend  inaction  on  this  legisla- 
tion. 

ADMINISTRATION  ATTACK  ON 
THE  MERIT  SYSTEM 

I  Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr,  Speaker,  recently. 
I  have  become  aware  of  a  growing  num- 
ber of  complaints  that  politics  is  playing 
a  heavy  role  in  the  appointment  and  pro- 
motion procedures  of  the  Federal  civil 
service  system. 

Evidence  is  growing  everj*  day  that 
political  background  checks  are  being 
made  on  thousands  of  middle-level  ca- 
reer employees.  The  political  checks  are 
not  being  made  for  policy,  or  schedule  C 
jobs,  but  for  positions  which  have  here- 
tofore been  firmly  embedded  in  the  merit 
system.  In  some  cases.  I  am  told  that 
the  long  arm  of  politics  is  reaching  as 
low  as  the  GS-11  and  GS-12  levels. 


This  attack  on  the  merit  system  is 
reaching  unprecedented  proportions.  Not 
content  with  thousands  of  jobs  in  which 
political  considerations  are  legitimately 
involved,  the  Nixon  administration  is 
now  casting  a  covetous  eye  on  the  jobs 
of  loyal  civil  servants  who  have  served 
all  administrations  impartially. 

This  is  an  extremely  dangerous  prec- 
edent to  set.  An  impartial  career  civil 
service  is  essential  to  the  stability  of 
government.  Any  overt  or  covert  steps 
to  weaken  the  merit  system  can  have  no 
other  result  than  to  ultimately  weaken 
the  fabric  of  government  itself.  The  cost 
through  loss  of  morale — which  is  already 
creeping  through  the  civil  service  because 
of  these  machinations — would  in  itself 
be  staggering. 

Mr.  Joseph  Yoimg,  author  of  the  Fed- 
eral Spotlight  column  in  tlie  Washington 
Evening  Star,  highlighted  another  ad- 
ministration proposal  which  would  fur- 
ther weaken  the  merit  system.  The  col- 
lunn.  which  appeared  on  July  16.  is  re- 
printed below.  All  of  us  who  respect  the 
merit  principle  should  read  it  with 
alarm.  It  follows: 

Cutting  Middle-Level  Jobs  From  Civil 

Service   Studied 

(By  Joseph  Young) 

The  Civil  Service  Commission's  profes- 
sional staff  has  proposed  that  thousands  of 
federal  middle-management  career  Jobs  be 
taken  out  of  civil  service  and  be  made  avail- 
able for  pwUtlcal  appointments. 

The  recommendation,  now  under  study  by 
the  three  civil  service  commissioners,  could — 
If  adopted — revolutionize  the  government's 
personnel  system. 

The  proposal  Involves  GS-13  through  15 
Jobs  that  pay  salaries  of  $16,760  to  $29,752  a 
year. 

The  staff  report  contends  that  any  national 
administration  Is  hampered  In  carrying  out 
Its  policies  by  the  fact  that  some  key  career 
Jobs  are  staffed  by  people  unsympathetic  or 
antagonistic  to  a  president  and  his  adminis- 
tration. 

It  proix>ses  that  In  middle-grade  Jobs 
where  an  administration  feels  that  it  needs 
people  of  its  own  choice  to  carry  out  Its 
policies,  these  positions  would  be  removed 
from  Civil  Service. 

Appointees  to  these  Jobs  would  have  to 
meet  CSC  Job  standards  of  competence  and 
experience,  but  they  would  not  have  to  com- 
pete with  others  for  the  positions. 

Such  employes  would  not  have  career 
status.  When  a  particular  administration 
went  out  of  pxswer,  their  tenure  of  employ- 
ment would  end.  A  new  administration  then 
would  have  similar  authority  to  appoint  Its 
own  people  In  these  jobs. 

The  proposal  Is  certain  to  stir  great  con- 
troversy. 

Those  advocating  It  contend  that  by  mak- 
ing a  clean  demarcation  between  civil  service 
career  jobs  and  political  positions  It  will 
save  the  merit  system  from  vast  political 
raids  in  the  future.  Also,  they  assert  that  It 
win  result  in  more  responsive  government  by 
giving  any  President  the  key  people  he  needs 
to  carry  out  his  policies. 

Those  opposed  to  the  plan  feel  it  would  be 
the  beginning  of  the  end  for  the  merit  sys- 
tem. They  feel  that  eventually  most  middle- 
grade  jobs  would  be  placed  under  political 
patronage.  And  they  argue  that  it  would  de- 
stroy incentive  and  Initiative  among  younger 
employes  who  aspire  to  key  Jobs  in  the  fed- 
eral career  service. 

They  also  see  something  ominous  In  the 
fact  that  the  new  OfHce  of  Management  and 
Budget  created  by  President  Nixon's  reor- 
ganization plan  will  now  have  the  authority 
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for  the  selection,  training,  evaluation  and 
assignment  of  key  government  career  Jobs. 

Meanwhile,  the  CSC  staff  recently  proposed 
a  new  system  of  dealing  with  government 
supergrade  jobs — those  in  grades  G&-16 
through  18  which  pay  $26,547  to  $35,505  a 
year.  It  wm  proposed  that  employes  in  these 
jobs  sign  five-year  contracts,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  their  contracts  would  either  be 
renewed  or  they  would  be  demoted  to  GS-15 
positions.  This,  too,  would  give  the  admin- 
istration in  power  much  greater  freedom  to 
choose  its  own  people. 

This  proposal  is  also  under  study  by  the 
commission. 


A  PROBLEM  IN  THE  FEDERAL 
SERVICE 

(Mr.  HENDERSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Joe  Young,  an  excellent  reporter  who 
writes  the  column  "Federal  Spothght "  in 
tlie  Evening  Star,  has  pointed  up  what  I 
consider  a  real  problem  in  the  Federal 
service. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  had  a  large 
number  of  young  people  working  as  in- 
terns in  Government  offices  during  the 
summer  months,  both  in  the  executive 
and  the  legislative  branches.  Many  of 
these  young  people  are  political  activists 
and  I  suppose  few  of  us  were  really  sur- 
prised when  some  of  them  became  en- 
gaged in  such  activities  as  inviting  in 
leftwing  speakers  to  address  their  semi- 
nars and  putting  out  underground- type 
newspapers  and  bulletins.  In  the  House, 
at  least,  we  took  some  steps  to  stop  this 
sort  of  thing  when  the  Speaker  denied 
the  use  of  a  caucus  room  to  a  group 
which  had  a  militant  speaker. 

But  the  actions  of  temporary  student 
interns  is  one  thing,  and  the  activities  of 
regular  Federal  employees  is  something 
else. 

Last  year,  a  number  of  yoimg  attor- 
neys in  the  Justice  Department  were 
openly  critical  of  the  administration's 
policies. 

This  year,  a  group  of  employees  in 
HEW  is  not  only  critical  of  the  admin- 
istration's policies,  but  in  an  unofficial 
publication  called  the  Advocate,  is  very 
personally  critical  of  the  President. 

I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  a  copy 
of  the  Young  column.  I  am  likewise  in- 
serting the  entire  contents  of  the  July 
1970  Advocate. 

Certainly  we  do  not  want  to  make 
second-class  citizens  of  Federal  em- 
ployees, to  stifle  their  freedom  of  speech 
or  their  right  of  dissent. 

At  the  same  time,  when  people  are  em- 
ployed by  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  to  help  implement  and  carry 
out  its  policies  and  the  programs  enacted 
by  Congress,  it  strikes  me  that  for  these 
same  people  to  be  engaged  in  activities 
designed  to  oppose  these  policies;  and 
when  they  engage  in  personal  and  sarcas- 
tic criticism  of  the  President,  they  have 
overstepped  the  limits  of  reasonable  dis- 
sent and  have  entered  into  an  area  of 
open  conflict  of  interest. 

We  have  considered  amendments  to 
the  Hatch  Act  to  broaden  the  permitted 


political  activities  by  Federal  employees, 
and  I  favor  such  action. 

But  we  must  have  limits.  Maybe  I  am 
a  bit  narrow  in  my  viewpoint  since  on 
Capitol  Hill,  our  employees  must  have 
complete  loyalty  to  do  an  effective  job. 
Somehow,  for  lower  echelon  departmen- 
tal employees  to  put  out  publications 
ridiculing  the  President  of  the  United 
States  strikes  me  as  very  wrong. 

If  this  trend  continues,  it  may  be  nec- 
essary for  the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  to  give  consideration 
to  establish  some  legislative  guidelines 
in  this  area. 

The  referred  to  material  follows: 
I  Prom  the  Washington  Star.  July  20,  19701 
The  Federal  Spotlight:   Employee  Group  at 
NIH  Criticizes  Nixon's  Work 
(By  Joseph  Toung) 
Not  only  are  groups  of  federal  employes 
openlv  criticizing  President  Nixon's  policies, 
they  are  starting  to  make  personal  attaclM 
on  him. 

For  example,  the  'Vietnam  Moratorium 
Committee  at  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
In  the  latest  issue  of  Its  publication,  satirizes 
and  ridicules  Nixon's  performance  as  Presi- 
dent in  a  mock  performance  appraisal  iden- 
tical to  that  to  which  all  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare  employes  are  subjected.  NIH 
is  a  part  of  HEW. 

Under  Nixon's  performance  appraisal  Is  a 
caricature  of  him" as  a  little  boy,  sucking  his 
thumb  and  holding  the  American  flag  In  his 
other  hand. 

The  performance  appraisal  consists  of  a 
number  of  evaluation  standards  on  which  an 
emplove  is  Judged  by  his  supervisor,  who 
checks  off  one  of  a  multiple  series  of  an- 
swers to  each  question. 

Nixon's  performance  as  President  was 
Judged  as  the  following: 

Quality  of  work— "His  work  frequently 
contains"  an  unacceptable  percentage  of  er- 
ror or  shows  poor  Judgment." 

Interest  in  work — "Appears  bored  with 
his  work." 

Attendance  and  punctuality — "Takes 
longer  or  more  frequent  breaks  than  most; 
tends  to  take  advantage  of  leave  privileges." 
Subordination  of  personal  interests— "Puts 
his  own  Interests  first,  frequently  to  the 
detriment  of  his  work." 

Flexibility — '"Very  rigid  and  opinionated; 
once  he  gets  an  Idea.  Ifs  almost  Impossible 
to  change  him." 

Resourcefulness — "Has  considerable  dif- 
ficulty In  dealing  with  anything  out  of  the 
ordinary  routine." 

Judgment — 'Very  erratic  in  his  ability  to 
reach  logical  conclusions." 

Knowledge  required  by  the  Jod — "Handi- 
capped quite  often  in  his  work  because  of 
hio  lack  of  knowledge,  understanding  or  in- 
formation," 

Degree  of  supervision  required — "Requires 
constant  supervision  or  direction." 

Initiative— "Seems  to  a.spire  to  nothing 
higher;  frequently  shirks  responsibility," 

Productivity — "Tends  to  be  a  bottleneck 
In  getting  the  work  out." 

Persistence — "Frequently  falls  to  flnlBh 
work  he  has  started." 

Attempts  to  Improve — "Content  to  drift; 
genei-hlly  unresponsive  to  efforts  to  help 
him  develop." 

The  last  part  of  the  "performance  apprai- 
sal"  contains  the  "reviewing  officers"  com- 
ments, including: 

"He  has  had  no  new  idea  In  22  years  .  .  . 
Talks  In  cliches  . . .  Progress  on  many  nation- 
al problems  (eg,,  hunger,  poverty,  racism, 
pollution,  health,  etc;  is  being  helu  up  .  .  . 
Requires,  but.  unfortunately,  does  not  get 
good  supervision  or  direction  .  .  . 


"He  has  always  put  Richard  Nixon  first.  His 
'Southern  strategy'  means  that  he  puta  hlB 
re-election  ahead  of  racial  Justice  .  .  .  His 
Cambodia  speech  was  very  Illogical,  clutching 
at  every  rationale  and  excuse  in  sight  to  jus- 
tify his  intervention  ...  In  particular,  his 
having  Splro  Agnew  smear  opponents  shows 
that  he  has  learned  nothing  In  the  past  22 

years." 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  lampooning  of  Nixon  raises  the  ques- 
tion as  to  how  far  goverment  employees  can 
go  In  expressing  opi>osltlon  to  administration 
policies  on  Vietnam,  desegregation,  health, 
etc  .  and  whether  as  government  workers 
they  have  the  right  to  criticize  the  President 
personally. 

It  Is  not  an  easy  problem  to  solve.  The 
question  of  freedom  of  speech  and  expression 
is  Involved,  and  federal  employes  as  Ameri- 
can citizens  seek  to  exercise  these  rlghte. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  federal  employes  do 
thev  have  an  obligation  to  their  government 
to  "refrain  from  criticizing  it  publicly  by 
ldentlf>-lng  themselves  as  government  work- 
ers? And  should  they  be  allowed  to  make 
personal  attacks  on  the  President,  who  Is 
their  boss  and  the  man  elected  by  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  run  the  government? 

It  raises  still  another  question.  Just  how 
much  leeway  does  civil  service  stattis  give 
emploves  to  criticize  publicly  the  President 
and  the  administration  they  serve? 

Civil  Service  Commission  and  administra- 
tion officials  are  conferring  about  the  sit- 
uation, hoping  to  find  a  solution  that  will 
not  be  oppressive  to  free  speech  but  at  the 
same  time  minimize  public  dissent  by  fed- 
eral workers.  _ 

[Independently  Printed  by  a  Group  of  HEW 
Employees.  Vol.  3.  No,  5.  July  1970] 

The  Advocate 

the  housing  crisis  vs.  POLmCAL  THorrcHT 

President  Nixon  blasted  the  Congress  in 
June  for  its  failure  to  pass  the  Emergency 
Home  Financing  Act  which  he  insisted  was 
introduced  on  February  2.  1970  He  also 
claimed  authorship. 

"On  February  2.  I  sent  to  the  Congress  a 
message  asking  for  enactment  of  the  Emer- 
gency Home  Finance  Act  of  1970.  You  will 
notethat  I  described  this  as  the  'Emergency' 
Home  Finance  Act  of  1970.  Four  months  have 
passed  and  the  Congress  has  yet  failed  to 
act  " 

The  facts  are:  to  date,  the  President  has 
not  delivered  a  single  message  to  Congress 
on  the  subject  of  housing  legislation 

Rep,  Wright  Parman  maintains  that  "the 
onlv  thine  that  happened  on  housing  on  Feb, 
2  was  the  opening  of  hearings  In  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee." 

Press  Secretary  Ron  Zlegler  contends  that 
the  President  s"ent  his  budget  message  to 
Congress  on  February  2  and  this  "contained 
references"  to  housing. 

It  was  not  until  late  February  that  Ad- 
ministration officials  appeared  before  Pat- 
man's  Committee,  merely  endorsing  parts  of 
a  bill  before  the  Committee  and  reiterating 
the  Administration's  desire  to  persuade  lend- 
ers to  put  more  money  Into  housing  volurtar- 

iiy- 

Patman  claims  that  It  Is  the  President  who 
has  "blocked— not  Just  delayed— legislation 
which  would  put  new  sources  of  funds  into 
home-building,"  The  President  and  the 
Budget  Director  have  "insisted  on  various 
gimmicks  to  provide  subsidies,  not  to  home 
buyers,    but   to   lenders."   Patman   stated. 

Finally,  as  for  authorship  of  the  Emer- 
gency Home  Finance  Act  of  1970  It  was  Sen- 
ate Banking  Committee  Chairman  John 
Sparkman  who  named  and  piloted  the  leg- 
islation through  the  Senate,  -id  won  It  Sen- 
ate approval  (72-0)  on  April  16. 

Thus,  the  President  was  wrong  on  both 
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accounts  For  a  man  who  preens  for  photos 
in  which  he  Is  studiously  doing  lUs  home- 
work In  the  rose  garden  or  by  the  Lincoln 
fireplace,  this  must  have  brought  a  slow 
burn  over  the  Incompetent  staT  work.  For 
'he  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment (Who  was  at  the  President's  side 
before  and  after  the  press  conference)  to  per- 
mit such  an  erroneous  public  statement  to 
go  uncorrected,  makes  one  wonder  Just  what 
kind  of  tobacco  he  Is  using  m  his  zig-zag 
papers  these  days. 

A  more  likely  explanation  for  such  Inep- 
titude Is  political  expediency.  The  facts  of 
the  statement  were  wrong,  but  it  and  the 
Republicans  made  the  right  prlmetlme  news- 
casts that  night.  The  Nixon  administration 
has  once  again  slde-st«pped  the  big  Issues 
and  forsaken  principle  for  "southern  stra- 
tegy". (The  President's  most  tangible  solu- 
tion to  the  housing  crisis  Is  apparently  to 
provide  business  for  Harry  Dent's  brother, 
Bll'.y  In  South  Carolina,  by  making  loans 
readily  available  to  his  construction  com- 
pany which  Is  building  housing  for  Ne- 
groes .  .  .  and  picking  up  a  few  Black  votes 
on  the  slde.l 

The  Issue  of  housing  Is  too  critical  to  be 
treated  as  a  pawn  In  a  politician's  media 
game. 

HUD'S  programs  to  meet  the  minimum 
shelter  needs  of  poor  people  continues  to  be 
short  6  million  units.  Ninety  jjercent  of  the 
welfare  recipients  must  depend  on  a  rapidly 
deteriorating  supply  of  private  rental  hous- 
ing. 

Steps  to  foster  improved  housing  have  been 
proposed — proposed  by  our  own  Department. 
In  1969  at  the  request  of  Chairman  Wilbur 
Mills  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, HEW  made  a  major  report  to  Con- 
gress entitled  "The  Role  of  Public  Welfare 
in  Housing."  The  housing  needs  of  recipi- 
ents in  all  50  states  were  surveyed  and  an- 
alyzed in  the  report. 

A  major  finding  of  the  Report  revealed 
that  over  tl.l  billion  in  public  funds  is 
spent  each  year  by  welfare  recipients  for 
shelter,  most  of  It  substandard.  More  bluntly 
put,  the  Government  Is  sp>endlng  over  a  bil- 
lion a  year  to  subsidize  slums.  This  is  con- 
siderably more  than  what  the  Qovernment 
through  HUD  spends  to  clear  slums  and 
build  new  housing  for  low  Income  families 
Right  after  the  Report  was  made  to  Con- 
gress, an  Office  for  Housing  and  Community 
Improvement  was  established  to  Implement 
the  Report's  recommendations.  The  Office 
was  located  in  the  immediate  office  of  the 
SRS  administrator.  Recently  as  a  result  of 
one  of  those  infamous  SRS  reorganlrailons. 
the  Office  was  transferred  and  nearly  burled 
under  the  bureaucratic  rag  heap,  l.e  ,  HEW, 
SRS,  Community  Services  Administration, 
Office  for  Service  Development,  Community 
Development  Group,  Office  for  Housing  and 
Community  Improvement. 

8.715.969  welfare  recipients  and  this  is  the 
priority  we  give  to  their  housing  I  We  bury 
our  only  people-focused  bousing  program  5 
layers  deep  in  the  bureaucracy  and  tell  them 
they  have  no  funds,  but  nevertheless,  be  Ac- 
tivislts  in  what  you  advocate! 

While  Sec.  Richardson  was  participating 
In  a  very  lovely  Installation  ceremony  in  the 
Eis:  G.wdea  of  the  White  House,  welfare 
rights  advocates  were  tearing  down  the  local 
DC.  Welfare  doors  and  demanding  such 
basics  as  furniture  for  their  federally-sub- 
sidized slums. 

The  question  aribes  as  to  bow  long  we  can 
continue  to  Ignore  the  really  difficult  areas 
of  concern  which  require  radically  different 
approaches — approaches  which  must  neces- 
sarily alter  some  of  our  most  sacred  Institu- 
tlcas  if  they  are  to  succeed. 

Spec'flcally,  the  Report  fiolnts  out  that  un- 
der existing  authority  HEW  can  stimulate 
and  encourage  the  following  changes  and  re- 
structuring of  our  bureaucracy: 

a.  Provide  adequate  funds  so  that  public 


assistance  recipients  and  other  low-Income 
families  can  afford  decent  shelter. 

b.  Coordinate  welfare  services  more  effec- 
tively with  those  of  local  housing  authori- 
ties and  take  active  part  in  developing  suit- 
able housing  codes  and  enforcement  meas- 
ures. 

c.  Use  purchase  of  services  authority  to 
provide  recipients  with  consultation  and 
counseling,  legal  aid.  relocation  services,  and 
other  self-help,  home  management  services. 

d.  Increase  Federal  aid  to  repair  recipient's 
homes. 

e.  Develop  and  fully  use  community 
experience  in  low-cost  housing  programs. 

These  points  demand  advocacy  at  the  hlgh- 
e«t  level,  the  advocacy  of  the  Secretary.  Four 
minutes  away  from  the  downtown  HEW 
buildings  are  public  housing  units  (the  resi- 
due of  the  S.W.  urban  renewal  showcase 
which  exjKJse  a  degree  of  human  misery 
which  of  us  will  never  experience.  The  Sec- 
retary Is  challenged  to  drive  through  these 
slums  and  not  come  away  with  the  convic- 
tion that  housing  and  related  social  serv- 
ices should  be  his  top  priority. 

The  challenge  is  to  redress  and  restruc- 
ture— which  means  more  than  R&D  projects 
of  mini  progress  for  people  and  masl  repu- 
tation for  R&D  professionals.  This  is  Mr. 
Richardson's  challenge  within  the  housing 
authority  of  the  Department 

Within  the  federal  establishment,  the 
problem  lies  with  the  error  of  expediency. 
What  is  needed  is  more  than  the  correction 
of  erroneous  publicity  as  to  who  authors  and 
introduces  what  bill.  It  is  even  more  than 
the  exposure  of  the  political  gimmick  of  "a 
lender  be",  which  to  date  has  been  the  Ad- 
ministration's bill  of  goods  for  housing. 

What  Is  needed  is  leadership  willing  and 
able  to  hold  out  at  the  White  House  for  what 
is  right.  Flnchlng  on  housing  decisions  under 
the  Dent  of  pressure  from  the  White  House 
won't  do.  — Linda  Newhall. 

EDrroniAL  staff 
Madeleine  Golde,  4540  N,  x27920. 
Betsv  Erb.  4115  FOB6,  x22371. 
Beverly  Bell.  5326  S,  x24137. 
Carla  Bodaghl,  3113  S.  x21910. 
Les  Hausrach.  2521  S.  x35085. 
Rov  Morgan,  4632  S,  x2G709. 
Linda  Newhall,  2216  S,  X34349. 
Stephen  Long,  4633  S,  X37501. 
Help  print  the  Advocate.  Make  checks  pay- 
able to  E.  Erb. 

JUNE    24 — HEW    KMPLOTEES'    ACTION    FOB    PEACE 
AND    SCH~IAL    PRIORrrlES 

On  Wednesday,  June  24,  about  300  HEW 
employees  participated  In  a  rally  In  the  main 
HEW  audltorivim  to  protest  the  interminable 
war  In  Indochina  and  the  mlsallocatlon  of 
priorities.  A  smaller  group  carried  Its  protest 
before  »he  White  House  and  participated  In 
workshops  in  Lafayette  Park  on  the  reper- 
cussions of  the  war  on  HEW. 

For  us  June  24  was  a  pilot  demDnstratlon. 
Certain  positive  results  were  achieved:  (1) 
The  auditorium  of  HEW  headquarters  was 
used  for  an  antiwar  rally  (2)  New  people 
were  Involved  in  the  acMon.  thus  increasing 
the  base  of  the  peace  movemen*  within 
HEW.  (3)  Contacts  were  strengthened  with 
other  Federal  peace  groups;  the  cooperation 
esp>eclally  between  HEW  downtjjwn  and  NIH 
should  lay  the  groundwork  for  future  coordi- 
nated action.  (4)  Plans  were  Initiated  to  sus- 
tain a  full-time  organizer  and  coordinator  of 
HEW  employees  for  social  action.  (5)  The 
opposition  of  Government  workers  to  the  war 
received  nation-wide  attention.  Between  20 
and  30  newsmen  were  present,  and  many 
stayed  with  us  throughout  the  day.  Federal 
employees  demonstrating  against  the  war 
apparently  have  more  Impact  than  almost 
any  other  population  group.  (6)  The  fact 
thikt  no  reprisals  have  been  taken  against 
any  participants  is  an  especially  encouraging 
result  of  the  activity. 

It  would  be  a  pity  to  waste  the  momentum 


generated  by  the  June  24  action  by  falling 
to  follow  It  up  In  the  near  future  with  a 
larger-scale,  coordinated  mobilization  of 
various  Federal  agencies.  We  think  that  part 
and  parcel  of  such  a  coordinated  peace  action 
against  the  repression  of  minority  people  at 
home,  since  the  war  itself  is  part  and  parcel 
of  such  repression.  Concrete  goals  of  practi- 
cal concern  to  HEW  workers  can  also  be  tied 
to  such  actions.  To  effectively  organize  and 
coordinate  the  efforts  of  HEW  employees  for 
such  purposes  requires  an  individual  who  can 
devote  his  or  her  time  exclusively  to  them. 
Plans  are  now  being  made  to  sustain  such  a 
full-time  coordinator  and  organizer  through 
regular  tithing  of  concerned  HEW  employees. 

— Gary  Grassl. 

FILMS     ON     BLACK     HISTORY 

The  CBS  film  series,  "Of  Black  America  " 
win  be  shown  several  times  a  week  through 
the  end  of  July.  For  more  Information  con- 
tact Les  Hausrath,  X35085. 

LETTER    TO    THE    EDITOR 

Dear  Advocate  Staff:  As  a  former  con- 
tributor to  The  Advocate  and  an  HEW  em- 
ployee at  the  time  when  a  small  group  of 
us  were  referred  to  as  "young"  [turks]  (the 
term  "radical"  would  have  meant  that  they 
took  us  seriously).  I  have  followed  activities 
of  HEW  employees  through  your  letter  with 
great  Interest  since  I  left  Washington  two 
years  ago.  Your  persistent  efforts  to  make 
an  unwilling  bureaucracy  respond  to  the 
needs  of  those  it  is  paid  serve  as  well  as  those 
it  employs  has  not  gone  unnoted,  even  here 
in  the  wilds  of  Ithaca  at  Cornell  University. 

It  was  with  a  particular  sense  of  satis- 
faction that  I  Joined  with  the  4.000  person 
Cornell  contingent  on  the  Ellipse  in  May 
In  applauding  the  arrival  of  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees for  Peace.  Right  on! 
Sincerely, 

Nancy  K.  Bereano. 

hew   and   cry 

California  non-union  graf>e3  are.  once 
again  in  the  cafeteria.  They  were  removed  by 
order  of  Secretary  Finch  over  a  year  ago  after 
effective  brown-bag  boycott  which  w.-.s  pre- 
ceded by  leaflettlng,  picketing  and  general 
turmoil  on  the  part  of  angry  HEW  employees. 
It  Is  rumored  that  if  the  scab  grapes  con- 
tinue to  be  sold  the  activist  AFGE  Local  will 
set  up  a  picket  line  outside  the  cafeteria.  Will 
Richardson  take  any  action  I  before)  the  Issue 
comes  to  a  head. 

On  June  30th.  Richardson  called  John  Ehr- 
llchman.  Special  Counsel  to  the  President 
and  demanded  "Don't  ever  do  that  to  me 
again."  The  White  House,  continuing  in  Its 
tradition  of  keeping  HEW  in  the  dark  failed 
to  inform  the  new  Secretary  of  White  House 
deliberation  over  vetoing  the  Hill-Burton 
appropriation  bill.  Richardson  read  about  It 
over  the  press  wire  service. 

No  bureaucratic  resistance  was  offered  the 
wide  distribution  of  the  "Honor  America 
Day"  pyosters.  In  fact  "safety-minded"  Gen- 
eral Service  chiefs  Dile  Thrmpsou  and  G. 
Huddlcston,  Jr.  dlfln't  seem  to  mind  that 
posters  were  officially  stuck  on  doors 
(blocking  vision!  and  placed  on  un-manned 
tables  directly  in  front  of  entrances  and 
exits.  The  posters,  only  an  evebrow  away 
from  being  partisan  political  advertisement 
were  given  different  treatment  than  unions, 
anti-war,  NWRO,  or  enviror.mental  material 
of  those  things  put  up  merely  on  bulletin 
boards  .ind  never  near  doorways  or  on  tables. 

Any  of  those  few  HEW  professionals  who 
ventured  forth  to  see  the  special  light  •  •  • 
on  July  :ind  should  know  that  they  got  these 
pictures  taken  by  internal  and  external  se- 
curity frsaks  who.  from  the  auditorium  call 
booth,  carefully  photographed  everything  and 
everybody  that  appeared.  The  light  show  peo- 
ple, paid  $500  to  do  their  uncensored  political 
thing  for  the  OE  summer  folks,  thought  It 
was  the  normal  course  of  events  for  the 
agents  to  appear  and  did  not  protest. 
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The  college  students  here  for  the  summer 
appear  to  t>e  a  bit  more  subdued  than  those 
who  came  the  previous  couple  of  years.  It's 
a  question  of  whether  they're  purposely 
screening-out  the  radicals  or  Just  that  po- 
litically-minded young  people  aren't  as  will- 
ing to  work  for  the  Feds. 

OPEN    letter    to    hew    EMPLOYEES,    JULY     1970 

DEAR  CoLLEAcn:  During  the  past  few 
months  we  have  seen  too  many  friends  and 
fellow  HEW  employees  leave  the  federal 
government.  Those  of  us  who  have  chosen 
to  remain  must  find  new,  concerted  and  con- 
structive ways  of  pooling  our  energies  and 
our  concerns.  In  the  past  we  have  seen  small 
victories  won,  some  concessions  made,  but 
all  too  often  the  momentum  of  our  efforts 
dies  and  there  is  no  "follow-through." 

A  number  of  HEW  employees  have  decided 
that  one-shot,  sporadic  duplication  of  ef- 
fort-type programs  are  simply  not  the  way 
to  achieve  much-needed  Departmental  and 
societal  changes.  Thus,  we  have  outlined  a 
number  of  objectives  we  would  like  to  see 
accomplished  and  have  decided  to  establish 
a  permanent  organization  to  work  toward 
achieving  them.  Some  of  the  objectives  we've 
considered  Include: 

Setting  up  an  HEW  Day  Care  Center. 

Creating  an  HEW  Ombudsman. 

Democratizing  the  credit  union. 

Creating  better  opportunities  for  women 
employees. 

Mobilizing  HEW  employees  to  end  the  war 
in  Viet  Nam. 

Supporting  the  efforts  of  custodial  and 
other  low  paid  employees. 

Setting  up  a  loan  fund  to  assist  employees 
who  are  fired  because  of  their  controversial 
or  political  beliefs. 

"To  accomplish  these  and  other  ends,  we 
need  a  full-time  organlzer(E)  and  a  group 
of  committed  HEW  employees  to  help  plan 
strategies  for  Implementing  these  goals. 

A  number  of  us  have  already  agreed  to  con- 
tribute a  minimum  of  $1.00  per  pay  period 
to  help  support  the  staff  for  this  kind  of 
endeavor.  We  have  suggested  the  following 
guidelines  for  contributions: 

GS  1-5:  $1.00  per  pay  period. 

GS  fi-8 :  $3.00  per  pay  period 

GS  9-above:  $5  00  per  pay  period. 

In  order  for  what  we  are  tentatively  call- 
ing the  HEW  Action  Project  to  be  a  success, 
we  need  your  tupport.  Please  contribute 
whatever  you  can  afford.  If  you  are  interested, 
we  can  arrange  to  have  contributions  de- 
ducted from  your  pavcheck.  Contact  Jeff 
Schwartz  (546-95331.  Thank  you. 

Jeff  Starkweather,  Michael  Tabor.  Linda 
Newhall,  Madeleine  Golde,  Gary  Grassl,  Roy 
Morg^an. 

Barry  Katz,  Stephen  Long,  Bruce  Miller, 
John  Martin,  Jeff  Schwartz. 

The  foUcywing  items  are  not  true: 

The  new  HEW  building  now  being  con- 
structed on  Independence  and  Third  Streets. 
S.W.  will  have  adequate  spaces  for  everyone. 

Secretary  Richardson  has  announced  the 
dismemberment  of  the  HEW  Office  of  Internal 
Security.  In  a  TV  Interview,  the  Secretary 
announced  that  the  Office,  a  vestige  of  the 
Joe  McCarthy  error  anf*  composed  of  ex-FBI 
agents,  has  long  outlived  its  usefulness  and 
has  no  place  in  an  "open  administration." 

A  number  of  day  care  facilities  are  being 
readied  for  occupancy  by  August  1st.  The 
Department  announced  that  It  can  no  longer 
Ignore  the  needs  of  Its  secretaries,  custodial 
workers  and  working  women. 

THTnuSDAY   DISCUSSION   CKOtTP 

Every  Thursday  at  11:45  am  In  the  HEW 
North  Building.  Room  0-751.  Bring  your  own 
brown  bag  lunch.  The  press  la  encouraged 
not  to  come,  as  the  meetings  are  ofl-the- 
peoord. 

July  9 — A  number  of  architects  who  are 
attempting  to  "humanize"  the  new  HEW 
building  will  come  with  plans  in  hand  tat 


the  purpose  of  getting  our  reactions  and  In- 
puts. 

July  16 — Toby  Moffett,  our  friend  and  for- 
mer colleague  will  return  to  HEW  to  remi- 
nisce about  his  Job  with  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration.   

July  23 — Ron  Israel,  former  AID  and  HUD 
employee,  now  known  as  SAKI,  will  also  re- 
turn to  provide  us  with  a  lunchtlme  of  [song] 
and  cheer  related  to  his  govt,  experience. 

July  30 — Rennle  Davis  of  the  Conspiracy 
win  appear. 

August  6 — Sammy  Abbott  &  Lew  Robinson. 


LET  US  SAVE  THE  "DELTA  QUEEN" 

(Mr.  MOLLAHAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  MOLLAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
November  2,  about  3  months  from  today, 
a  small  part  of  American  heritage  will 
disappear — disappear,  that  is,  unless  the 
Congress  can  act  now  to  preserve  it. 

I  am  speaking  of  the  only  overnight 
paddlewheel  steamboat  now  plying  the 
waters  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Ohio 
Rivers:  It  is  called  the  Delta  Queen  and, 
as  its  name  Indicates,  it  is  well  worth  our 
attention. 

According  to  Coast  Guard  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  "safety-at-sea"  law  passed 
in  1966,  the  mighty  Delta  Queen,  which 
would  not  know  sea  water  if  it  splashed 
against  her  bow.  Is  categorized  with 
ocean-going  vessels  and  is  considered  a 
fire  hazard. 

The  average  citizen  who  knows  the 
splendor  and  the  beauty  of  the  Queen 
is  aghast  at  the  Government's  overly 
strict  interpretation  of  the  1966  law.  I 
Include  myself  in  that  group. 

They  point  out  that  the  boat  hugs  the 
shoreline  most  of  the  time  and  Its  river 
pilot  claims  his  .ship  Is  not  further  than 
4  minutes  from  shore  during  any  part  of 
the  trip. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  age  of  our  fast- 
changing  society,  we  must  not  allow  the 
Delta  Queen  to  slip  away  into  mere 
memory. 

Our  distinguished  colleague  from  Mis- 
souri 'Mrs.  Sullivan)  has  a  bill  now  be- 
fore the  House  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  which  would  ex- 
empt the  Queen  from  the  1966  safety  law 
which  was  meant  to  apply  only  to  ocean- 
going ships. 

The  Senate  also  is  considering  action 
and  has  attached  a  similar  amendment 
to  its  pending  martime  bill. 

If  no  action  is  taken  before  November 
2.  the  Delta  Queen  ■will  cease  to  exist  as 
a  li\ing  tradition.  She  will  be  perma- 
nently retired. 

In  our  rush  to  advance  ourselves  tech- 
nologically as  a  nation  we  have  lost  or 
destroyed  much  along  the  way. 

We  now  have  a  new  way-of-llfe  and  a 
new  standard-of-llvlng.  We  no  longer 
have  with  us  enough  of  the  symbol;  of 
the  traditions  which  made  this  country 
the  strong  and  independent  Nation  that 
it  is  today. 

This  strength  and  Independence  Is  ex- 
emplified in  the  Delta  Queen  -xnd  in  the 
hearts  of  the  men  who  pilot  her  up  and 
down  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Rivers. 
She  is  a  part  of  our  heritage  that  should 
be  preserved. 


HAMBURGER.  UTTLITY  BEEF  AND 
IMPORTS 

I  Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Spe- 
cial Studies  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  because  of  com- 
plaints it  had  received,  examined  the  be- 
havior of  retail  beef  prices  last  year  in 
an  effort  to  ascertain  the  reasons  for  the 
sharp  rise  in  such  prices.  In  the  early 
part  of  this  year,  this  subcommittee  ap- 
proved a  di'aft  report  on  the  subject, 
which  the  full  committee  this  spring  re- 
ferred back  "for  fvu^her  study." 

I  am  sure  that  other  Members  have  re- 
ceived letters  on  the  subject  of  retail  beef 
prices,  our  meat  supply  and  imports  from 
cattle  growers,  public  ofBcers,  housewives, 
and  business  consumers.  As  we  all  know, 
the  fast  foods  franchise  industry  has 
grown  in  recent  years  and  its  increased 
utility  of  the  lean  grades  of  beef  has  in- 
creased the  demand  for  such  beef. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  price  of  ham- 
burger, according  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  did  no  decline  last  fall  until 
2  months  after  the  higher  priced  beef 
cuts  began  to  decline.  This  year  the  BLS 
figures  show,  as  of  the  end  of  May,  that 
the  retail  prices  of  hamburger  at  66.7 
cents  per  poimd  is  higher  by  1.1  cents 
than  the  high  point  of  September  1969. 
The  June  price  is  practically  the  same 
as  that  in  May. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  reports 
show  that  utility  cows  were  and  have 
been  higher  in  1970  than  for  the  compa- 
rable 1969  period,  through  the  middle  of 
July.  The  price  of  boning  utility  cow 
beef  has  far  exceeded  any  1969  prices 
through  the  middle  of  July. 

I  believe  that  the  above  figures  have 
some  bearing  on  whether  the  supply  of 
lean  beef  necessary  for  hamburger  and 
manufacturing  is  in  fact  adequate  to 
meet  the  demand.  We  are  all  cognizant 
of  the  recent  action  of  the  President  by 
which  the  quota  Import  figure  for  1970 
was  set  at  1.14  billion  pounds.  This  was 
done  at  a  time  when  imports  for  the  first 
half  of  1970  were  approximately  600  mil- 
lion pounds.  This  quota  figure  leaves  only 
540  million  pounds  which  can  be  im- 
ported for  the  second  half  of  1970,  a  re- 
duction of  10  percent  from  the  rate  of 
the  first  half. 

My  position  with  respect  to  imports  is 
one  of  supporting  variable  import  lim- 
itations. I  have  not.  contrary  to  pub- 
lished reports,  asked  for  the  repeal  of 
restrictions  on  meat  imports.  These  im- 
ports are  basically  the  "hamburger"  or 
"processing"  grade  of  beef.  I  have  tried 
to  suggest  that  consideration  be  given 
to  adjusting  meat  imports  to  meet  the 
gap.  if  any.  between  the  demand  for  lean 
beef  and  the  domestic  production  of  such 
beef. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  Is 
now  working  on  a  draft  bill  which  would 
impose  quotas  on  the  manufactured 
products  to  be  covered  by  that  bill.  It  is 
reported  that  the  pending  proposal  would 
Impose  a  quota  on  a  particular  product 
when  imports  of  that  product  exceed  15 
percent   of    its    domestic   consumption. 
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This  percentage  is  to  be  compared  witli 
the  present  import  restriction  on  beef 
of  6.7  percent  of  domestic  production. 
Certainly  if  the  1964  Meat  Import  Quota 
Law  were  amended  to  allow  imports  to 
meet  the  gap  between  the  demand  for 
lean  beef  and  the  domestic  production  of 
such  beef,  it  would  still  be  more  restric- 
tive than  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tees  tentative  formula  for  manufactured 
products. 

I  have  given  expression  to  this  in  a 
letter  to  a  constituent  of  mine,  a  busi- 
nessman, who  as  a  consumer,  is  strongly 
exercised  about  retail  beef  prices.  I  in- 
clude my  letter  to  him  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

July  20.  1970 
Mr   A   R   Mabtino. 
Waierbury.  Conn. 

Dear  Tony:  Your  letter  of  July  10.  1970 
and  the  copy  of  your  note  of  June  26.  1970 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  have  been 
read  bv  me  with  much  interest. 

The'hearinps  held  by  me  last  fall  with  re- 
spect to  the  sharp  rise  in  the  retail  price  of 
beef,  to  which  your  letter  refers,  show  the 
problems  facing  the  consumer  The  adequacy 
of  the  supply  of  beef,  including  the  relation- 
ship of  import  quot.\s  and  the  consequent 
efTect  on  prices  to  the  consumer  were  one  of 
the  major  phases  of  that  hearing.  Since  then 
there  have  been,  as  you  mentioned,  revela- 
tions as  to  the  Inadequacy  of  domestic  meat 
inspection  and  the  unguarded  use  of  anti- 
biotics in  feeding  cattle,  presenting  dangers 
to  consumers. 

While    the    cattle    growers    trumpet    their 
claim  that  they  can  provide  enough  l:)ee:  to 
meet  the  demand  of  the  American  coii-;umer. 
I  am  somewhat  dubious  Insofar  as  lean  beef 
is  concerned   This  is  the  beef  that  is  used  m 
combination    with    the    fatty    parts    of    the 
choice   carcass    for    making   hamburger    and 
other  manufactured  meat  products.  The  fig- 
ures show   that   the  wholesale  price  of  beet 
used   for  m.^nufacturlng  purposes  Is  higher 
than  It  was  last  year.  In  addition,  tht  retail 
price  of  hamburger  for  May.  according  to  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  was  higher  than 
It  was  last  year  at  Its  highest  point.  All  the 
statistics    available    to    me    with    re.spect    to 
prices  for  beef  animals  slaughtered  for  man- 
ufacturing purpo-ses.  mostly  cows,  lead  me  to 
believe   that   it   is  a  strong  reflection   of  an 
inadequate  domestic  supply  of  such  beef  as 
against  the  incre.islng  demand  for  It.  With- 
out going  into  the  complexities  of  the  cow- 
calf  and  feeding  industry  and  its  time-cycle 
of  over  2';  years,  the  supply  of  domestic  lean 
beef  cann..t   be  accelerated   without   adverse 
effects  on  the  production  of  choice  beef 

The  President,  on  June  30,  1970,  performed 
the  mlr»ctilous  feat  of  Increasing  the  amount 
of  beef,  mostly  used  for  proceMlryf.  which 
could  be  imported,  while  menially  cuttlnif 
back  the  rate  of  »uch  imports  Cnder  the 
19«4  Meat  Import*  Quota  Ii»w  the  »mo<int 
of  me«t  which  ould  be  Imported  In  1970 
wuhmit  lmp<«ln«  a  q\H't»  «mi  10»H  million 
p- tindJi  110'  "f  ih»  quota  Import*  for  lh» 
fJr*'.  haJf  of  H»70  *»r«  •p|.r'>iln>««»lv  800 
million  p"»ind«  •trunidv  in'ticatinc  'hn'  th» 
UO  1  n(ur«  would  (>•  rtir«dMl  loll*  twfi-r* 
th*  *iid  of  )hr  rear 

K»  rv'vilrMi  by  ',••  the  PtMidvnt  linp<«Ml 
•  quota  of  MM  million  po<in4a  and  tn  th« 
•MiM  dtarnmwtil  •iia|>*M<l*<l  M  allosirtf  Im- 
pmrtM  to  MitMl  tl«o  miliiMm  (hhimI*  a*  ano 
WiilUMl  ptMiiMlt  •«»•  alrvMan  lmp«#l«tf  *b« 
in  !■<  hait  iM>|H««a  «*n  t«i««l  •mtt  MA  mil- 
\um  ptMttM  •*  •  »■<<*«<>«■*  '4  \o-\  <f«*»  IM 
nrwt   K*ll  of   U.«    •■»/ 

I  IK1MI<  )•     ••I'  h  .  I '••It   th«  •#»r4  ml  %' 


recent  happenings  in  the  beef  picture  Is  be- 
cause of  your  interest  In  the  matter.  I  fully 
appreciate  your  support  of  my  work  as  your 
representative   in  Congress. 
Sincerely. 

John  S.  Monagan, 

Chairman. 


tees  have  an  opportunity  to  look  into  it. 
I  have  been  assured  by  Chairman 
Lennon  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ocean- 
ography that  hearings  will  be  held  this 
next  week.  I  would  urge  the  Secretary 
to  withhold  any  action  until  this  has 
been  done. 


THE  FARMER  AND  THE  AMERICAN 
HOUSEWIFE 
I  Mr.  POAGE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission   to    address    the    House    for    1 
miiiute. ' 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  interest- 
ing comments  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  suggested  to  me  that  the 
House  should  give  a  Uttle  more  consider- 
ation to  the  bargain  the  housewife  is 
now  getting  in  the  way  of  food,  and  the 
extent  to  which  the  farm  program  re- 
duces her  cost  of  food. 

As  the  gentleman  pointed  out,  it  is 
perfectly  true  that  the  cost  of  food,  like 
all  other  costs,  is  going  up  due  to  infla- 
tion. But  it  is  also  true  that  the  Ameri- 
can housewife  is  today  buying  food  for 
her  family  with  a  far  smaller  percentage 
of  her  disposable  income — actually  16  >  2 
percent— than  have  the  people  of  any 
other  nation  in  the  world,  at  any  time  in 
the  histor>-  of  the  world.  That,  as  I  see 
it.  is  the  greatest  compliment  that  could 
ever  be  paid  to  the  American  farmer 
and  to  our  farm  program  which  will  come 
up  for  renewal  next  week. 

If  vou  take  $3.5  billion  out  of  the  farm- 
ers' "income— the  $3.5  billion  which  he 
is  now  getting  as  a  result  of  the  farm 
program— you  will  add.  not  $3.5  billion 
to  the  cost  of  the  American  housewife, 
but  approximately  $10,5  billion,  because 
ever>-  time  you  run  an  item  of  food 
through  the  grocery  store,  tlie  cost  multi- 
plies by  at  least  three  times. 

To  the  extent  that  we  reduce  the  Gov- 
ernment supplements  to  the  income  of 
the  farmer  we  must  increase  the  market- 
place costs  by  at  least  three  times  that 
amoimt.  because  there  is  no  way  of 
putting  the  needed  food  on  the  grocery- 
shelf  without  putting  enough  money  into 
farm  income  to  pay  all  the  costs  of  pro- 
duction. If  the  Government  subsidy  is 
withdrawn,  you  can  anticipate  paying, 
not  $3  5  billion  more,  but  some  $10.5 
billion  more  for  food  next  year. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT   BY   ARMY 

DUMPING  OF  NERVE  GAS 

CAPE  CANAVERAL 

>Mr  ROGERS  of  Florida  aAked  and 
was.  Klvrn  p«rnU»»lon  to  addresa  the 
HoiLsf  for  1  minute  mid  to  rcvl.M"  and  ex- 
IciKl  h^  ^^m«rW.^  «nd  include  r\tran«>ous 
tnattcr  • 

Mr   ROOKKfl  of  riurlda   Mr  Spwikrr 
I  intptMt«  up«jn  the  Ho\xst  at  th»*  llin*"  tx 
cau*r  of  »n  »nn«)Ui»crn»riit  that  hm*  brrii 
ia»ur<)  U»d*>   by   thr  I)rt>«rln»rt»t  ot  \Ut 
Aftny  cMNvrmnc  U»*  duniiitng  «f  tMrr%» 
■  a*  MNM  MO  nuk*  rMl  u(  C»i»  Cmnms 
rtfti  r.«  ^  .    . 

Mr    Upwikrr    1  mi  diiU»»q  U»  •>••» 
Uiu  t%9*»    I  •»•>  «•»»  myih  •a«w»in»d 
•tooyi  It    Aiitf  I  Ml  conlMUM  Uw  B^ 
t^mn  ol  llvfMM*  10  •«»  t»»«l  f»  ••Urti 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
AUGUSTUS  HAWKINS 

(Mr.  LOWENSTEIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
everyone  who  knows  him  knows  that 
when  the  word  "Honorable"  is  appended 
to  the  name  Augustus  Hawkins  it  is  not 
merely  a  customary  title,  a  politeness,  an 
act  of  protocol.  It  is  a  description,  a 
statement  of  fact,  almost  a  synonym  for 
the  name  Itself.  He  is  in  fact  one  of  the 
best  men  here,  honest,  able,  compassion- 
ate, intelligent^-in  short,  what  all  of  us 
ought  to  strive  to  be.  Anyone  who  seeks 
to  impugn  the  integrity  of  Gus  Hawkins 
simply  calls  his  own  integrity  into  ques- 
tion. I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois was  misinformed  or  misquoted  and 
will  want  to  set  the  record  straight  on 
this  matter. 

Many  of  us  have  remarked  over  the 
past  few  weeks  that  we  are  especially  in- 
debted to  Congressmen  Hawkins  and 
William  Anderson  and  to  Mr.  Tom  Har- 
kln  for  their  dUigence  and  courage  in 
bringing  the  situation  at  Con  Son  to  the 
attention  of  the  Nation.  I  rise  today  sim- 
ply to  reiterate  my  thanks  to  these  re- 
markable men  for  bringing  credit  to  this 
House  and  adding  to  the  honor  of  their 
country. 

HEARINGS  CONDUCTED  BY  SENATE 
SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  EQUAL 
EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY 

WERE  A  CHARADE  AND  A  SHAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  'Mr.  Watson) 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
all  of  vou  will  agree  that  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  prides  himself  in  trying 
to  keep  his  patience,  and  that  like- 
wise he  recognizes  that  we  have  some 
dimcultles  and  everything  Ls  not  perfect 
in  the  Southland  But  at  the  same  time 
I  believe  there  l.s  a  point  beyond  which 
a  jH-rsons  patlrnct-  bcnin.'i  to  break 
FuitluT  IhHt  tluTC  i.s  a  point  whi-n 
H  IjrrMiii  will  >tand  up  "nd  in-nk  out 
»K»lii'>t  th<>-<-  wli"  would  nmlii  loaslv 
mulmii  llir  KH-at  Houthlaiul 

Mr  H|ir;«k«'r  in  *  Nlalrmrnt  »ht»  p«»t 
lllur*^l»^  I  "»■!«»  "i«t  ll>«-  liraiui«»  con- 
durtr<l  \)\  M»r  Rrnatr  Hrlrci  CommUtM 
on  Km>'<«i  >''"<  ■'"■"•'  «>pt«'rtuM»i>  uJiiWr 
U>»  rl>«irm«u»»iU»  of  ihr  lunUir  Urnalor 
ffvm  Miiiiir»  't«  *riv  m  <  li«rai»»  and  • 
»t^mn^  ^•  lurUiri  i.r.«.r  .1  U*  fi.1i.  ul  »»• 
aiMi  lui'ira-lii.t  M.m<»  "i  u.»-.  i-.a^n  •• 
Ut*  .»i«irm«..  »u*(  riMMW  •  b»«»l  ♦»*♦»  •*' 
(uui  •••Mil»»»»»  fti«iMW««i»»l**«  in  lhi»» 
Minima  mmI  ivtMMtMl  «tlh  •  Mailoi.a  .to- 
ol   ll««    MlUr*    AuM«lt    MMl    tl« 
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someone  from  the  South  going  to  the 
Senator's  home  SUte  for  a  few  days,  and 
not  finding  any  Negroes  in  four  randomly 
selected  communities  of  that  State,  de- 
ciding that  Minnesota  has  outlawed  in- 
tegration. 

Now.  the  Senator's  reix)rt  upon  com- 
pletion of  his  fact-finding  tour  repre- 
sents a  personal  insult  to  the  people  of 
the  South,  and  it  is  an  insult  to  the  in- 
telligence of  every  thinking  American, 
regardless  of  region.  It  is  an  insult  that 
must  be  challenged,  and  I  challenge  it 
here  and  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  upon  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  to  explain  the  real  rea- 
son whv  he  has  singled  out  the  Southern 
part  of  this  country  for  a  much-pub- 
licized tour,  especially  in  view  of  his 
well-known  record  of  anti-Southern 
prejudices.  Are  there  not  serious  prob- 
lems crving  for  solution  in  other  areas, 
even  the  District  of  Columbia?  Why  does 
the  Senator  direct  attention  away  from 
these  areas  as  well  as  his  own  State's 
problems? 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  few,  if  any,  peo- 
ple in  this  country  less  qualified  than 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  to  gjeak  on 
the  subject  of  Southern  education,  or 
anvtliing  else  down  our  way  for  that 
matter.  The  Sauth  Is  not  obligated  to 
Usten  to  such  rank  insults  and  distorted, 
prejudged  views  of  our  section  of  the 
country.  His  voice  is  that  of  a  totally 
discredited  and  outdated  philosophy,  and 
this  Nation  should  no  more  heed  his  ad- 
vice than  physicists  should  listen  to  the 
advice  of  the  president  of  the  "Flat 
Earth  Society." 

It  is  obvious  to  me  that  the  Senator 
is  attempting  to  capitalize  on  the  frus- 
trations of  people  for  his  own  political 
gain.  Since  an  extended  visit  to  the  South 
would  not  enlighten  the  Senator  because 
of  biased  views  already  held,  it  is  certain 
that  a  few  days  tour  would  leave  him 
appallingly  short  of  information.  There- 
fore, his  brief  visit  was  totally  without 
probative  value  and  can  only  be  inter- 
preted as  a  grandstand  play.  But  in  all 
fairness  I  do  understand  he  sent  a  few 
of  his  staff  underlings  into  the  South, 
even  South  Carolina,  to  "survey "  the 
situation— yet  these  people  could  not  tell 
the  difference  between  a  school  house 
and  a  fUllng  station 

For  generations  the  South  has  had  to 
bear  tin-  cross  of  gratuitous  criticism 
from  luilnformed  ouUslders  These 
breastbeater.";  ."Strike  holier-than-thou 
po^wn  and  lament  condition.'*  m  iheSiuth 
In  word.s  i*\eallnK  Uieir  paucity  of 
knowU'dHi-  on  (he  >ub)i-tt  Tliry  add  to 
tlu-lr  (.miir  knowl'Hlijr  c.  rt«lii  wronu- 
hnwh-d  ^ollon^  -upiillrrt  bv  lliclr  prr)ii- 
dirt-  i»nil  Ko  f  »ill»  to  proimtaiidi/'"  •n- 
i»lh«T  urni-ialkon  of  thrli  «oii»«UuriiU  in 
Ki\*  Mf-nid  iitMW*«ton  of  Houl!)  lt«Una 

Al  •  Unt«  whrti  dl«l«lvrttMii  U  dvpUwvd 
br  UlwnUa  mtUi  bUmrd  %>n  eona»nr»iivr 
■  UiliMtra  •lul  ACUMii  |»n>t««*lntuil 
AiMiUi  h«ur*  l«Nl*r  and  rutuvsto  Uw 
laiitiat  sn^  hmmI  bUiai>*  •li»ui«*nM«  lit 
IMa  CMMlfir  TYm  M»i»«U»«  •  UrMW 
MMIMI  IMir  MfUMII>ltfW  •<M**'V»UW 


What  the  Senator  called  an  investiga- 
tion of  three  Southern  States  was  in  fact 
the  typical  whirlwind  tour  which  is  a  re- 
quirement for  anti-South  propagandists 
prior  to  the  periodic  unleasuig  of  their 
prejudices.  The  investigation  is  designed 
to  lend  credence  to  whatever  the  objec- 
tive is.  The  southern  e\ils  which  such  in- 
vestigations reveal  and  the  repressions 
which  are  typically  discovered  are  in  fact 
attitudes  and  beliefs  long-harbored  in 
the  mind  of  the  South-hater  currently 
holding  forth  in  the  other  body. 

The  question  begs:  Wh>-  must  we  of 
the  South  endure  any  longer  charades 
unethically  described  as  investigaUons 
and  poUtical  attacks  piously  couched  in 
moralistic  tones? 

If  honesty  will  not  silence  the  likes  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  in  their 
criticism  of  the  South,  it  would  seem  that 
the  phght  of  their  own  citizens  would. 
I  direct  his  attention  to  rampant  crime 
which  is  largely  a  Northern  problem.  I 
direct  his  attention  to  epidemic  drug  ad- 
diction which  is  almost  exclusively  a 
problem  of  States  outside  the  South.  1 
direct  his  attention  to  the  proliferation  of 
pornography  which  originates  outside 
the  South  and  which  tlireatens  to  con- 
taminate our  area.  I  direct  his  attention 
to  large-scale  race  riots  which  are  pre- 
dominantly a  northern  and  western 
problem  and  not  one  of  the  South.  I  di- 
rect his  attention  to  organized  crime 
which  is  strangling  life  from  his  and 
many  other  sections  of  the  country. 

Senator,  your  people  need  help.  Get  to 
work  on  your  own  problems! 

Senator,  it  is  easy  to  see  now  what 
motivates  you.  Is  it  that  you  direct  atten- 
tion elsewhere,  so  your  people  will  not 
become  too  alarmed  about  their  lives  and 
conditions?  That  will  not  "wash"  any 
longer.  Senator,  I  advise  you  to  get  on 
your  not-so-white  charger  and  return  to 
face  the  very  real  problems  of  your  own 
area.  Certainly  your  political  fortunes 
are  not  contingent  upon  your  vilification 
of  the  South. 

Mr.  RIVERS,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WATSON.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished friend  and  leader,  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  'Mr.  Rivers'. 
Mr  RIVERS.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  whole- 
heartedly associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina, 

I  want  to  add  this  I  read  this  so- 
called  report  by  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Mlnne&t)U  It  emanated  only  Irom  a  po- 
htually  .sick  mind,  a  frustrntcd  mind 
ill!  ambltkni.s  mind  who  would  >top  at 
nothiim  to  fan  the  si-cd.^  of  j.cctionalLMn 
niul  rac  i.vm  to  further  hl^  own  t>ulUlc«l 
Ball)  He  u  onr  of  tlufc  whom  Vii  r  Prc»- 
idrnl  A(.Niw  •pll>  rrfrtird  to  u«  pla)lnu 
KtiMlan  rouUllr  »Hh  \\\t  ••let)  ■i»d  •*•• 
rurUv  of  thw  r4iur.tr% 

I    would    Miy    M    IVnarNrlt    iim  r    Mtd 
n»<v*»  oik  liU  houM-  and  pUfur  on  hlM 
Thai  U  miJ  mnw  U>  »•»  ••»<»  «»'  "«>•  •*»<> 
ralU   hlmMil   a  •«it«U»i   of   Um  UiUtpd 
NUU* 

Mr    WA1BUN    Ml    StMk^t    I  UiMtk 

UM  AMIUMI^A  (M    Ills  «lt«IMlMlkt<«l 


NAFEC  FACILITY  ONE  OF 
WORLD  S  FINEST 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Sandm.\n>  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  several  glaring  inaccuracies  in  a  re- 
port filed  with  the  House  by  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee.  This  re- 
port, dated  July  16,  1970,  contains  find- 
ings affecting  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration in  its  development  of  an  air 
traffic  control  sj'stem.  These  deficiencies 
exist  on  page  30  and  page  56  of  the  re- 
port. The  erroneous  findings  are  used  in 
an  attempt  to  justify  the  recommenda- 
tion of  a  phaseout  of  the  research  and 
development  work  presently  performed 
at  the  National  Aeronautics  Facilities 
Experimental  Center  near  Atlantic  City, 
N.J..  and  the  transfer  of  these  functions 
to  the  former  NASA  facilites  at  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Wiioever  gave  the  committee  this  in- 
formation is  grossly  in  error.  It  could  be 
that  he  is  trying  to  revitalize  the  white 
elephant  at  Cambridge  rather  than  make 
an  improvement  in  the  whole  system  it- 
self. At  any  rate,  let  me  point  out  some 
of  the  inadequacies.  The  faciUty  at 
N  \FEC  to  start  with  is  one  of  the  finest 
of  its  kind  in  the  world.  The  physical 
plant  at  the  air  field  is  capable  of  testing 
all  kinds  of  aircraft  regardless  of  size. 
No  such  facility  as  this  exists  at  Cam- 
bridge. Mass.  The  electronics  equipment 
in.-^talled  at  the  field  is  in  tiptop  condi- 
tion, the  result  of  millions  of  dollars  al- 
ready expended  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  hangers  at  this  installation 
rank  with  the  verj-  best  we  have.  In  fact, 
improvements'  to  these  facilities  have 
been  constant  and  have  kept  them  up  to 
date. 

When  a  report  says  that  the  research 
and  development  facility  at  Atlantic  City 
is  woefully  inadequate,  it  would  be  a  good 
idea  to  point  out  exactly  what  the  inade- 
quacies are.  The  report  does  not  point 
to  these  at  all.  It  is  only  In  the  third 
para^iraph  on  page  30  that  a  feeble  at- 
tempt is  made  to  disqualify  what  exists 
at  the  Atlantic  City  facility.  It  points  out 
that  the  barracks  are  of  World  War  II 
vlntaue  This  may  be  so.  but  thr  barracks 
refrned  to  are  a  tiny  part  of  the  entire 
installation  and  have  ver>-  little  to  do 
w  th  Iho  oMrall  ofTlclency  of  the  opera- 
lion   The  report  goes  on  and  iays; 

The  rural  lo^itU'ti  df-prur^  n.nin  rii- 
H  nrer»  and  lechnlcuni  <i  the  opporisnuv  '" 
attend  r  >lletr«  and  imu»T»Ulr»  '■'  jdv»n<>» 
•»»#lf     t»<-hnlc>l     rapaMlnir*      I  iiladrlpM* 

lor  dit  ••f*»t-'Ur  romniutinc 

TiJU  Marrtlon  IwicU  me  u>  brlirv*  that 
*h«>eNfr  au»>p>»rd  tM»  inloi malum  to  iIm> 
nunmUlrf  dut  ^uA  r\rt      ■    ■   •■  \rf'    • 
*U>t    %\\h     t%  '    thr   < 
nuilUiii     (itr    Atl^niu-    (   ti    I  ' 
UkAi    rtnin**'!*    i»»i«   •»••    •'"' 
k4ti4i  f»<UlUtM  :e        > 
Ttt«  AiUxti'  c  111    > 
ll«*«»4#4   •44l*«   l#B 
Ui>\  lu«l«»M     ><m^   —    » -     f'*' 
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accounts.  For  a  man  who  preens  for  photos 
m  which  he  Is  studiously  doing  his  home- 
worlc  In  the  rose  garden  or  by  the  Lincoln 
fireplace,  this  must  have  brought  a  slow 
burn  over  the  Incompetent  staff  work.  For 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment (who  was  at  the  President's  side 
before  and  after  the  press  conference)  to  per- 
mit such  an  erroneous  public  statement  to 
go  uncorrected,  makes  one  wonder  Just  what 
kind  of  tobacco  he  Is  using  In  his  Elg-zag 
papers  these  days. 

A  more  likely  explanation  for  such  Inep- 
titude Is  political  expediency.  The  facts  of 
the  statement  were  wrong,  but  it  and  the 
Republicans  made  the  right  prlmetlme  news- 
caists  that  night.  The  Nixon  administration 
has  once  again  side-stepped  the  big  issues 
and  forsaken  principle  for  "southern  stra- 
tegy". (The  President's  most  tangible  solu- 
tion to  the  housing  crisis  Is  apparently  to 
provide  business  for  Harry  Dent's  brother, 
BlUy  In  South  Carolina,  by  making  loans 
readily  available  to  his  construction  com- 
pany which  Is  building  housing  for  Ne- 
groes .  .  .  and  picking  up  a  few  Black  votes 
on  the  side  ) 

The  Issue  of  housing  Is  too  critical  to  be 
treated  as  a  pawn  In  a  politician's  media 
game. 

HUD's  programs  to  meet  the  minimum 
shelter  needs  of  poor  people  continues  to  be 
short  6  million  units.  Ninety  percent  of  the 
welfare  recipients  must  depend  on  a  rapidly 
deteriorating  supply  of  private  rental  hous- 
ing. 

Steps  to  foeter  improved  housing  have  been 
proposed — proposed  by  our  own  Department. 
In  1969  at  the  request  of  Chairman  Wilbur 
Mills  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, HEW  made  a  major  report  to  Con- 
gress entitled  "The  Role  of  Public  Welfare 
in  Housing."  The  housing  needs  of  recipi- 
ents In  all  50  states  were  surveyed  and  an- 
alyzed in  the  report. 

A  major  finding  of  the  Report  revealed 
that  over  $1.1  billion  in  public  funds  is 
spent  each  year  by  welfare  recipients  for 
shelter,  most  of  it  substandard.  More  bluntly 
put,  the  Government  is  spending  over  a  bil- 
lion a  year  to  subsidize  slums.  This  is  con- 
siderably more  than  what  the  Government 
through  HUD  spends  to  clear  slums  and 
build  new  housing  for  low  Income  families. 

Right  after  the  Report  was  made  to  Con- 
gress, an  Office  for  Housing  and  Community 
Improvement  was  established  to  implement 
the  Report's  recommendations.  The  Office 
was  located  In  the  Immediate  office  of  the 
SRS  administrator.  Recently  as  a  result  of 
one  of  those  Infamous  SRS  reorganizations, 
the  Office  was  transferred  and  nearly  burled 
under  the  bureaucratic  rag  heap,  i.e.,  HHTW, 
SRS,  Community  Services  Administration, 
Office  for  Service  Development.  Community 
Development  Group,  Office  for  Housing  and 
Community  Improvement. 

8,715,969  welfare  recipients  and  this  is  the 
priority  we  give  to  their  housing!  We  biu-y 
our  only  pieople-focused  housing  program  5 
layers  deep  in  the  bureaucracy  and  tell  them 
they  have  no  funds,  but  nevertheless,  be  Ac- 
tivisits  in  what  you  advocate! 

While  Sec.  Richardson  was  participating 
in  a  very  lovely  installation  ceremony  In  the 
East  Garden  of  the  White  House,  welfare 
rights  advocates  were  tearing  down  the  local 
D.C.  Welfare  doors  and  demanding  such 
basics  as  furniture  for  their  federally-sub- 
sidized slums. 

The  question  arises  as  to  how  long  we  can 
continue  to  ignore  the  really  difficult  areas 
of  concern  which  require  radically  different 
approaches — approaches  which  must  neces- 
sarily alter  some  of  our  most  sacred  Institu- 
tions If  they  are  to  suocied. 

Specifically,  the  Report  points  out  that  un- 
der existing  authority  HEW  can  stimulate 
and  encourage  the  following  changes  and  re- 
structuring of  our  bureaucracy: 

a.  Provide  adequate  funds  so  that  public 


assistance  recipients  and  other  low-income 
families  can  afford  decent  shelter. 

b.  Coordinate  welfare  services  more  effec- 
tively with  those  of  local  housing  authori- 
ties and  take  active  part  in  developing  suit- 
able housing  codes  and  enforcement  meas- 
ures. 

c.  Use  purchase  of  services  authority  to 
provide  recipients  with  consultation  and 
counseling,  legal  aid,  relocation  services,  and 
other  self-help,  home  management  services. 

d.  Increase  Federal  aid  to  repair  recipient's 
homes. 

e.  Develop  and  fully  use  community 
experience  In  low-cost  housing  programs. 

These  pwlnts  demand  advocacy  at  the  high- 
est level,  the  advocacy  of  the  Secretary.  Pour 
minutes  away  from  the  downtown  HEW 
buildings  are  public  housing  units  (the  resi- 
due of  the  S.W.  urban  renewal  showcase 
which  exp)ose  a  degree  of  human  misery 
which  of  us  will  never  experience.  The  Sec- 
retary is  challenged  to  drive  through  these 
slums  and  not  come  away  with  the  convic- 
tion that  housing  and  related  social  serv- 
ices should  be  his  top  priorltv. 

The  challenge  Is  to  redress  and  restruc- 
ture— which  means  more  than  R&D  projects 
of  mini  progress  for  people  and  maxi  repu- 
tation for  R&D  professionals.  This  is  Mr. 
Richardson's  challenge  within  the  housing 
authority  of  the  Department. 

Within  the  federal  establishment,  the 
problem  lies  with  the  error  of  expediency. 
What  is  needed  is  more  than  the  correction 
of  erroneous  publicity  as  to  who  authors  and 
introduces  what  bill.  It  Is  even  more  than 
the  exposure  of  the  political  gimmick  of  "a 
lender  be",  which  to  date  has  been  the  Ad- 
ministration's bill  of  goods  for  housing. 

What  Is  needed  is  leadership  willing  and 
able  to  hold  out  at  the  White  House  for  what 
is  right.  Flnchlng  on  housing  decisions  under 
the  Dent  of  pressure  from  the  White  House 
won't  do.  — Linda  Newhal!. 

EDrrORIAL    STAFF 

Madeleine  Golde,  4540  N,  x27920. 
Betsy  Erb,  4115  FOB6,  x22371, 
Beverly  Bell.  5326  S,  x24137. 
Carla  Bodaghl,  3113  S.  x21910. 
Les  Hausralh,  2521  S,  x35085. 
Rov  Morgan,  4632  S,  x2fi709. 
Linda  Newhall,  2216  S,  x34349. 
Stephen  Long,  4633  S,  x37501. 
Help  print  the  Advocate.  Make  check.s  pay- 
able to  E.  Erb. 

JUNE    24 HEW    EMPLOYEES'    ACTION    FOR    PEACE 

AND   SOCIAL   PRIORITIES 

On  Wednesday,  June  24.  about  300  HEW 
employees  participated  In  a  rally  In  the  main 
HEW  auditorium  to  protest  the  Interminable 
war  In  Indochina  and  the  mlsallocatlon  of 
priorities.  A  smaller  group  carried  its  protest 
before  the  White  House  and  participated  in 
workshops  In  Lafayette  Park  on  the  reper- 
cussions of  the  war  on  HEW. 

For  us  June  24  was  a  pilot  demonstration. 
Certain  positive  results  were  achieved:  (1) 
The  auditorium  of  HEW  headquarters  was 
vised  for  an  antiwar  rally.  (2)  New  people 
were  involved  in  the  action,  thus  increasing 
the  base  of  the  peace  movement  within 
HEW.  (3)  Contacts  were  strengthened  with 
other  Federal  peace  groups;  the  cooperation 
especially  between  HEW  downtown  and  NIH 
should  lay  the  groundwork  for  future  coordi- 
nated action.  (4)  Plans  were  initiated  to  sus- 
tain a  full-time  organizer  and  coordinator  of 
HEW  employees  for  social  action.  (5)  The 
opposition  of  Government  workers  to  the  war 
received  nation-wide  attention.  Between  20 
and  30  newsmen  were  present,  and  many 
stayed  with  us  throughout  the  day.  Federal 
employees  demonstrating  against  the  war 
apparently  have  more  impect  than  almost 
any  other  population  group.  (6)  The  fact 
that  no  reprisals  have  been  taken  against 
any  participants  is  an  especially  encouraging 
result  of  the  activity. 

It  would  be  a  pity  to  waste  the  momentum 


generated  by  the  June  24  action  by  falling 
to  follow  It  up  in  the  near  future  with  a 
larger-scale,  coordinated  mobilization  of 
various  Federal  agencies.  We  think  that  part 
and  parcel  of  such  a  coordinated  p>eace  action 
against  the  repression  of  minority  people  at 
home,  since  the  war  itself  is  i>art  and  parcel 
of  such  repression.  Concrete  goals  of  practi- 
cal concern  to  HETW  workers  can  also  be  tied 
to  such  actions.  To  effectively  organize  and 
coordinate  the  efforts  of  HEW  employees  for 
such  purposes  requires  on  individual  who  can 
devote  his  or  her  time  exclusively  to  them. 
Plans  are  now  being  made  to  sustain  such  a 
full-time  coordinator  and  organizer  through 
regular  tithing  of  concerned  HEW  employees. 

— Gary  Grass! . 

FILMS     ON    BLACK     HISTORY 

The  CBS  film  series,  "Of  Black  America" 
will  be  shown  several  times  a  week  through 
the  end  of  July.  For  more  information  con- 
tact Les  Hausrath,  X35085. 

LETTER     TO     THE     EDITOR 

Dear  Advocate  Staff:  As  a  former  con- 
tributor to  The  Advocate  and  an  HEW  em- 
ployee at  the  time  when  a  small  group  of 
us  were  referred  to  as  "young"  [turks]  (the 
term  "radical"  would  have  meant  that  they 
took  us  seriously).  I  have  followed  activities 
of  HEW  employees  through  your  letter  with 
great  interest  since  I  left  Washington  two 
years  ago.  Your  persistent  efforts  to  make 
an  unwilling  bureaucracy  respond  to  the 
needs  of  those  it  Is  paid  serve  as  well  as  those 
it  employs  has  not  gone  unnoted,  even  here 
in  the  wilds  of  Ithaca  at  Cornell  University. 

It  was  with  a  particular  sense  of  satis- 
faction that  I  Joined  with  the  4.000  person 
Cornell  contingent  on  the  Ellipse  in  May 
in  applauding  the  arrival  of  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees for  Peace.  Right  on! 
Sincerely, 

Nancy  K.  Bereano. 

hew   and   cry 

California  non-union  grapes  are,  once 
again  in  the  cafeteria.  They  were  removed  by 
order  of  Secretary  Finch  over  a  year  ago  after 
effective  brown-bag  boycott  which  was  pre- 
ceded by  leaflettlng,  picketing  and  general 
turmoil  on  the  part  of  angry  HEW  employees. 
It  Is  rumored  that  if  the  scab  grapes  con- 
tinue to  be  sold  the  activist  AFGE  Local  will 
set  up  a  picket  line  outside  the  cafeteria.  Will 
Richardson  take  any  action  | before]  the  issue 
comes  to  a  bead. 

On  June  30th,  Richardson  called  John  Ehr- 
llchman.  Special  Counsel  to  the  President 
and  demanded  "Don't  ever  do  that  to  me 
again."  The  White  House,  continuing  in  its 
tradition  of  keeping  HEW  in  the  dark  failed 
to  Inform  the  new  Secretary  of  White  House 
deliberation  over  vetoing  the  HlU-Burton 
appropriation  bill.  Richardson  read  about  It 
over  the  press  wire  service. 

No  bureaucratic  resistance  was  offered  the 
wide  distribution  of  the  "Honor  America 
Day"  posters.  In  fact  "safety-minded"  Gen- 
eral Service  chiefs  Dale  Thompson  and  G. 
Huddleston,  Jr.  didn't  seem  to  mind  that 
posters  were  officially  stuc"  on  doors 
(blocking  vision)  and  placed  on  un-manned 
tables  directly  in  front  of  entrances  and 
exits.  The  posters,  only  an  eyebrow  away 
from  being  partisan  political  advertisement 
were  given  different  treatment  than  unions, 
anti-war,  NWRO,  or  environmental  material 
of  those  things  put  up  merely  on  bulletin 
boards  and  never  near  doorways  or  on  tables. 

Any  of  those  few  HEW  professionals  who 
ventured  forth  to  see  the  special  light  •  •  • 
on  July  2nd  should  know  that  they  got  these 
pictures  taken  by  Internal  and  external  se- 
curity freaks  who.  from  the  auditorium  call 
booth,  carefully  photographed  everything  and 
everybody  that  appeared.  The  light  show  peo- 
ple, paid  $500  to  do  their  uncensored  political 
thing  for  the  OE  summer  folks,  thought  it 
was  the  normal  course  of  events  for  the 
agents  to  appear  and  did  not  protest. 
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The  college  students  here  for  the  summer 
appear  to  be  a  bit  more  subdued  than  those 
who  came  the  previous  couple  of  years.  It's 
a  question  of  whether  they're  purposely 
screening-out  the  radicals  or  Just  that  po- 
litically-minded young  people  aren't  as  will- 
ing to  work  for  the  Feds. 

OPEN    LETTER    TO    HEW    EMPLOYEES,    JULY     1970 

Dear  CoLLEAGtre:  During  the  past  few 
months  we  have  seen  too  many  friends  and 
fellow  HEW  employees  leave  the  federal 
government.  Those  of  us  who  have  chosen 
to  remain  must  find  new.  concerted  and  con- 
structive ways  of  jxxjllng  our  energies  and 
our  concerns.  In  the  past  we  have  seen  small 
victories  won,  some  concessions  made,  but 
all  too  often  the  momentum  of  our  efforts 
dies  and  there  is  no  "follow-through." 

A  number  of  HEW  employees  have  decided 
that  one-shot,  sporadic  duplication  of  ef- 
fort-type programs  are  simply  not  the  way 
to  achieve  much-needed  Departmental  and 
societal  changes.  Thus,  we  have  outlined  a 
number  of  objectives  we  would  like  to  see 
accomplished  and  have  decided  to  establish 
a  permanent  organization  to  work  toward 
achieving  them.  Some  of  the  objectives  we've 
considered  include: 

Setting  up  an  HEW  Day  Care  Center. 

Creating  an  HEW  Ombudsman. 

Democratizing  the  credit  union. 

Creating  better  opportunities  for  women 
employees. 

Mobilizing  HEW  employees  to  end  the  war 
in  Viet  Nam. 

Supporting  the  efforts  of  custodial  and 
other  low  paid  employees. 

Setting  up  a  loan  fund  to  a.^slst  employees 
who  are  fired  because  of  their  controversial 
or  political  beliefs. 

■To  accomplish  these  and  other  ends,  we 
need  a  full-time  organizer(s)  and  a  group 
of  committed  HEW  employees  to  help  plan 
strategies  for  implementing  these  goals. 

A  number  of  us  have  already  agreed  to  con- 
tribute a  minimum  of  $1.00  per  pay  period 
to  help  support  the  staff  for  this  kind  of 
endeavor.  We  have  suggested  the  following 
guidelines  for  contributions: 

GS  1-5:  $1.00  per  pay  period. 

GS  6-8:  $3.00  per  pay  period. 

GS  9-aboTe:  $5.00  per  pav  period. 

In  order  for  what  we  are  tentatively  call- 
ing the  HEW  Action  Project  to  be  a  success, 
we  need  your  support.  Please  contribute 
whatever  you  can  afford.  If  you  are  interested, 
we  can  arrange  to  have  contributions  de- 
ducted from  your  paycheck.  Contact  Jeff 
Schwartz  (546-9533).  Thank  you. 

Jeff  Starkweather.  Michael  Tabor,  Linda 
Newhall,  Madeleine  Golde,  Gary  Grassl,  Roy 
Morgan. 

Barry  Katz,  Stephen   Long,  Bruce  Miller, 
John  Martin,  Jeff  Schwartz. 
The  following  items  are  not  true: 

The  new  HEW  building  now  being  con- 
structed on  Independence  and  Third  Streets, 
S.W.  will  have  adequate  spaces  for  everyone. 

Secretary  Richardson  has  announced  the 
dismemberment  of  the  HEW  Office  of  Internal 
Security.  In  a  TV  interview,  the  Secretary 
announced  that  the  Office,  a  vestige  of  the 
Joe  McCarthy  error  anf^  composed  of  ex-FBI 
agents,  has  long  outlived  Its  usefulness  and 
has  no  place  in  an  "open  administration." 

A  number  of  day  care  facllitiec  are  being 
readied  for  occupancy  by  August  1st.  The 
Department  announced  that  it  can  no  longer 
Ignore  the  needs  of  its  secretaries,  custodial 
workers  and  working  women. 

THURSDAY    DISCUSSION    GROUP 

Every  Thursday  at  11:45  am  In  the  HEW 
North  Building.  Room  G-751.  Bring  your  own 
brown  bag  lunch.  The  press  is  encouraged 
not  to  come,  as  the  meetings  are  off-the- 
record. 

July  9 — A  number  of  architects  who  are 
attempting  to  "humanize"  the  new  HEW 
building  wUl  come  with  plans  in  hand  for 


the  purpose  of  getting  our  reactions  and  in- 
puts. 

July  IS — Toby  Moffett,  our  friend  and  for- 
mer colleague  will  return  to  HEW  to  remi- 
nisce about  his  Job  with  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration. 

July  23 — Ron  Israel,  former  AID  and  HUD 
employee,  now  known  as  8AKI,  will  also  re- 
turn to  provide  us  with  a  lunchtime  of  [song] 
and  cheer  related  to  his  govt,  experience. 

July  30 — Rennie  Davis  of  the  Conspiracy 
will  appear. 

August  6 — Sammy  Abbott  &  Lew  Robinson. 


LET  US  SAVE  THE  "DELTA  QUEEN" 
<Mr.  MOLLAHAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  MOLLAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
November  2,  about  3  months  from  today, 
a  small  part  of  American  heritage  will 
disappear — dLsappear,  that  is.  unless  the 
Congress  can  act  now  to  preserve  it. 

I  am  speaking  of  the  only  overnight 
paddlewheel  steamboat  now  pljdng  the 
waters  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Ohio 
Rivers:  It  is  called  the  Delta  Queen  and, 
as  its  name  indicates,  it  is  well  worth  our 
attention. 

According  to  Coast  Guard  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  "safety-at-sea"  law  passed 
in  1966,  the  mighty  Delta  Queen,  which 
would  not  know  sea  water  If  it  splashed 
against  her  bow,  is  categorized  with 
ocean-going  vessels  and  is  considered  a 
fire  hazard. 

The  average  citizen  who  knows  the 
splendor  and  the  beauty  of  the  Queen 
is  aghast  at  the  Government's  overly 
strict  interpretation  of  the  1966  law.  I 
include  myself  in  that  group. 

They  point  out  that  the  boat  hugs  the 
shoreline  most  of  the  time  and  its  river 
pilot  claims  his  ship  is  not  further  than 
4  minutes  from  shore  during  any  part  of 
the  trip. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  age  of  our  fast- 
changing  society,  we  must  not  allow  the 
Delta  Queen  to  slip  away  into  mere 
memory. 

Our  distinguished  colleague  from  Mis- 
souri (Mrs.  Sullivan)  has  a  bill  now  be- 
fore the  House  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  which  would  ex- 
empt the  Queen  from  the  1966  safety  law 
which  was  meant  to  apply  only  to  ocean- 
going ships. 

The  Senate  also  is  considering  action 
and  has  attached  a  similar  amendment 
to  its  pending  martime  bill. 

If  no  action  is  taken  before  November 
2,  the  Delta  Queen  u'lU  cease  to  exist  as 
a  living  tradition.  She  will  be  perma- 
nently retired. 

In  our  rush  to  advance  ourselves  tech- 
nologically as  a  nation  we  have  lost  or 
destroyed  much  along  the  way. 

We  now  have  a  new  way-of-life  and  a 
new  standard-of-living.  We  no  longer 
have  with  us  enough  of  the  symbols  of 
the  traditions  which  made  this  country 
the  strong  and  independent  Nation  that 
it  is  today. 

This  strength  and  Independence  Is  ex- 
emphflied  in  the  Delta  Queen  ?.nd  in  the 
hearts  of  the  men  who  pDot  her  up  and 
down  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Rivers. 
She  is  a  part  of  our  heritage  that  should 
be  preserved. 


HAMBURGER.  UTILITY  BEEF  AND 
IMPORTS 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
psrmisslon  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Spe- 
cial Studies  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  becau.se  of  com- 
plaints it  had  received,  examined  the  be- 
havior of  retail  beef  prices  last  year  in 
an  effort  to  ascertain  the  reasons  for  the 
sharp  rise  in  such  prices.  In  the  early 
part  of  this  year,  this  subcommittee  ap- 
proved a  draft  report  on  the  subject, 
which  the  full  committee  this  spring  re- 
ferred back  "for  further  study." 

I  am  sure  that  other  Membeis  have  re- 
ceived letters  on  the  subject  of  retail  beef 
prices,  our  meat  supply  and  imports  from 
cattle  growers,  public  officers,  housewives, 
and  business  consumers.  As  we  all  know, 
the  fast  foods  franchise  indu.'^try  has 
grown  in  recent  years  and  its  increased 
utility  of  the  lean  grades  of  beef  has  in- 
creased the  demand  for  such  beef. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  price  of  ham- 
burger, according  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  did  no  decline  last  fall  until 
2  months  after  the  higher  priced  beef 
cuts  began  to  decline.  This  year  the  BLS 
figures  show,  as  of  the  end  of  May,  that 
the  retail  prices  of  hamburger  at  66.7 
cents  per  pound  is  higher  by  1.1  cents 
than  the  high  point  of  September  1969. 
The  June  price  is  practically  the  same 
as  that  in  May. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  reports 
show  that  utility  cows  were  and  have 
been  higher  in  1970  than  for  the  compa- 
rable 1969  period,  through  the  middle  of 
July.  The  price  of  boning  utility  cow- 
beef  has  far  exceeded  any  1969  prices 
through  the  middle  of  July. 

I  believe  that  the  above  figures  have 
some  bearing  on  whether  the  supply  of 
lean  beef  necessai-y  for  hamburger  and 
manufacturing  is  in  fact  adequate  to 
meet  tlie  demand.  We  are  all  cognizant 
of  the  recent  action  of  the  President  by 
which  the  quota  import  figure  for  1970 
was  set  at  1.14  billion  pounds.  This  was 
done  at  a  time  when  imports  for  the  first 
half  of  1970  were  approximately  600  mil- 
lion pounds.  This  quota  figure  leaves  only 
540  million  pounds  which  can  be  im- 
ported for  the  second  half  of  1970,  a  re- 
duction of  10  percent  from  the  rate  of 
the  first  half. 

My  position  with  respect  to  imports  is 
one  of  supporting  variable  import  lim- 
itations. I  have  not.  contrary  to  pub- 
lished :-eports,  asked  for  the  repeal  of 
restrictions  on  meat  imports.  These  im- 
ports are  basically  the  "hamburger"  or 
"processing"  grade  of  beef.  I  have  tried 
to  suggest  that  consideration  be  given 
to  adjusting  meat  imports  to  meet  the 
gap,  if  any,  between  the  demand  for  lean 
beef  and  the  domestic  production  of  such 
beef. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  is 
now  working  on  a  draft  bill  which  would 
impose  quotas  on  the  manufactured 
products  to  be  covered  by  that  bill.  It  is 
reported  that  the  pending  proposal  would 
Impose  a  quota  on  a  particular  product 
when  imports  of  that  product  exceed  15 
percent    of    its    domestic    consumption. 
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This  percentage  is  to  be  compared  with 
the  present  import  restriction  on  beef 
of  6.7  percent  of  domestic  production. 
Certainly  if  the  1964  Meat  Import  Quota 
Law  were  amended  to  allow  imports  to 
meet  the  gap  between  the  demand  for 
lean  beef  and  the  domestic  production  of 
such  beef,  it  would  still  be  more  restric- 
tive than  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee's tentative  formula  for  manufactured 
products. 

I  have  given  expression  to  this  in  a 
letter  to  a  constituent  of  mine,  a  busi- 
nessman, who  as  a  consumer,  is  strongly 
exercised  about  retail  beef  prices.  I  in- 
clude my  letter  to  him  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

July  20.  1970. 
Mr.  A.  R.  Martino. 
Waterbury,  Conn. 

Dear  Tony:  Your  letter  of  July  10.  1970 
and  the  copy  of  your  note  of  June  26,  1970 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  have  been 
read  by  me  with  much  Interest. 

The  hearings  held  by  me  last  fall  with  re- 
spect to  the  sharp  rise  In  the  retail  price  of 
beef,  to  which  your  letter  refers,  show  the 
problems  facing  the  consumer.  The  adequacy 
of  the  supply  of  beef,  including  the  relation- 
ship of  import  quot.is  and  the  consequent 
effect  on  prices  to  the  consumer  were  one  of 
the  major  phases  of  that  hearing.  Since  then 
there  have  been,  as  you  mentioned,  revela- 
tions as  to  the  inadequacy  of  domestic  meat 
inspection  and  the  unguarded  use  of  anti- 
biotics in  feeding  cattle,  presenting  dangers 
to  consumers. 

While  the  cattle  growers  trumpet  their 
claim  that  they  can  provide  enough  beef  to 
meet  the  demand  of  the  American  consumer. 
I  am  somewhat  dubious  Insofar  as  lean  beef 
is  concerned  This  is  the  beef  that  is  used  in 
combination  with  the  fatty  parts  of  the 
choice  carcass  for  making  hamburger  and 
other  manufactured  meat  products.  The  fig- 
ures show  that  the  wholesale  price  of  beef 
used  for  manufacturing  purposes  is  higher 
than  it  was  last  year.  In  addition,  the  retail 
price  of  hamburger  for  May,  according  to  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  was  higher  than 
it  was  last  year  at  its  highest  point.  All  the 
statistics  available  to  me  with  respect  to 
prices  for  beef  animals  slaughtered  for  man- 
ufacturing purposes,  mostly  cows,  lead  me  to 
believe  that  It  is  a  strong  reflection  of  an 
inadequate  domestic  supply  of  such  beef  as 
against  the  Increasing  demand  for  it.  With- 
out going  into  the  complexities  of  the  cow- 
calf  and  feeding  industry  and  its  time-cycle 
of  over  2' 2  years,  the  supply  of  domestic  lean 
beef  cannot  be  accelerated  without  adverse 
effects  on  the  production  of  choice  beef. 

The  President,  on  June  30.  1970,  performed 
the  miraculous  feat  of  Increasing  the  amount 
of  beef,  mostly  used  for  processing,  which 
could  be  imported,  while  actually  cutting 
back  the  rate  of  such  imports.  Under  the 
1964  Meat  Imports  Quota  Law,  the  amount 
of  meat  which  could  be  imported  in  1970 
without  imposing  a  quota  was  1098  million 
pounds,  110%  of  the  quota.  Imports  for  the 
first  half  of  1970  were  approximately  600 
million  pounds,  strongly  Indicating  that  the 
110'"^  figure  would  be  exceeded  long  before 
the  end  of  the  year. 

As  required  by  law,  the  President  Imposed 
a  quota  of  998  million  pounds,  and  In  the 
same  document,  suspended  it.  allowing  Im- 
ports to  equal  1140  million  pounds.  As  600 
million  pounds  were  already  Imported,  the 
second  half  Imports  can  total  only  540  mil- 
lion pounds  or  a  reduction  of  10%  over  the 
first  half  of  the  year. 

I  Intend  to  watch  closely  the  effect  of  this 
governmental  action  on  the  retail  price  of 
be«f.  It  may  be  doubted  that  It  will  prove 
highly  beneficial  to  the  consumer. 

My  reason  for  all  this  detail  on  the  most 


recent  happenings  in  the  beef  picture  Is  be- 
cause of  your  Interest  in  the  matter.  I  fully 
appreciate  your  support  of  my  work  as  your 
representative  In  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

John  S.  Monagan, 

Chairman. 


THE  FARMER  AND  THE  AMERICAN 
HOUSEWIFE 

(Mr.  POAGE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute. ) 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  interest- 
ing comments  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  suggested  to  me  that  the 
House  should  give  a  little  more  conslder- 
aUor  ♦o  the  bargain  the  housewife  is 
now  jcjtting  in  the  way  of  food,  and  the 
extent  to  which  the  farm  program  re- 
duces her  cost  of  food. 

As  the  gentleman  pointed  out,  it  is 
perfectly  true  that  the  cost  of  food,  like 
all  other  costs,  is  going  up  due  to  infla- 
tion. But  it  is  also  true  that  the  Ameri- 
can housewife  is  today  buying  food  for 
her  family  with  a  far  smaller  percentage 
of  her  disposable  income — actually  16  V2 
percent — than  have  the  people  of  any 
other  nation  in  the  world,  at  any  time  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  That,  as  I  see 
it,  is  the  greatest  compliment  that  could 
ever  be  paid  to  the  American  farmer 
and  to  our  farm  program  which  will  come 
up  for  renewal  next  week. 

If  you  take  $3.5  billion  out  of  the  farm- 
ers' income — the  $3.5  billion  which  he 
is  now  getting  as  a  result  of  the  farm 
program — you  will  add,  not  $3.5  billion 
to  the  cost  of  the  American  housewife, 
but  approximately  $10.5  billion,  because 
every  time  you  run  an  item  of  food 
through  the  grocery  store,  the  cost  multi- 
plies by  at  least  three  times. 

To  the  extent  that  we  reduce  the  Gov- 
ernment supplements  to  the  income  of 
the  farmer  we  must  increase  the  market- 
place costs  by  at  least  three  times  that 
amount,  because  there  is  no  way  of 
putting  the  needed  food  on  the  grocery 
shelf  without  putting  enough  money  into 
farm  income  to  pay  all  the  costs  of  pro- 
duction. If  the  Government  subsidy  is 
withdrawn,  you  can  anticipate  paying, 
not  $3.5  billion  more,  but  some  $10.5 
billion  more  for  food  next  year. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  ARMY  OF 
DUMPING  OF  NERVE  GAS  OFF 
CAPE  CANAVERAL 

(Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.^ 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  impose  upon  the  House  at  this  time  be- 
cause of  an  announcement  that  has  been 
issued  today  by  the  Department  of  the 
Army  concerning  the  dumping  of  nerve 
gas  some  250  miles  east  of  Cape  Canav- 
eral, Fla. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  distressed  to  hear 
this  news.  I  am  very  much  concerned 
about  it,  and  I  am  contacting  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  to  ask  that  no  action 
be  taken  to  dump  this  gas,  which  is  now 
scheduled  to  be  dumped  on  the  10th  of 
August,  until  the  Subcommittee  on 
Oceanography  as  well  as  other  commit- 


tees have  an  opportunity  to  look  into  it. 
I  have  been  assured  by  Chairman 
Lennon  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ocean- 
ography that  hearings  will  be  held  this 
next  week.  I  would  urge  the  Secretary 
to  withhold  any  action  until  this  has 
been  done. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
AUGUSTUS  HAWKINS 

(Mr.  LOWENSTEtN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
everyone  who  knows  him  knows  that 
when  the  word  "Honijrable"  is  appended 
to  the  name  Augustus  Hawkins  it  is  not 
merely  a  customary  title,  a  politeness,  an 
act  of  protocol.  It  is  a  description,  a 
statement  of  fact,  almost  a  synonym  for 
the  name  Itself.  He  is  in  fact  one  of  the 
best  men  here,  honest,  able,  compassion- 
ate, intelligent — in  short,  what  all  of  us 
ought  to  strive  to  be.  Anyone  who  seeks 
to  impugn  the  integrity  of  Gus  Hawkins 
simply  calls  his  own  integrity  into  ques- 
tion. I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois was  misinformed  or  misquoted  and 
will  want  to  set  the  record  straight  on 
this  matter. 

Many  of  us  have  remarked  over  the 
past  few  weeks  that  we  are  especially  in- 
debted to  Congressmen  Hawkins  and 
William  Anderson  and  to  Mr.  Tom  Har- 
kin  for  their  diligence  and  courage  in 
bringing  the  situation  at  Con  Son  to  the 
attention  of  the  Nation.  I  rise  today  sim- 
ply to  reiterate  my  thanks  to  these  re- 
markable men  for  bringing  credit  to  this 
House  and  adding  to  the  honor  of  their 
country. 


HEARINGS  CONDUCTED  BY  SENATE 
SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  EQUAL 
EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY 

WERE  A  CHARADE  AND  A  SHAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  <Mr.  Watson) 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
all  of  you  will  agree  that  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  prides  himself  in  trying 
to  keep  his  patience,  and  that  like- 
wise he  recognizes  that  we  have  some 
difficulties  and  everything  is  not  perfect 
in  the  Southland.  But  at  the  same  time 
I  believe  there  is  a  point  beyond  which 
a  person's  patience  begins  to  break. 
Further,  that  there  is  a  point  when 
a  person  will  stand  up  and  speak  out 
against  those  who  would  maliciously 
malign  the  great  Southland. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  statement  this  past 
Thursday  I  said  that  the  hearings  con- 
ducted by  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  Equal  Educational  Opportunity  under 
the  chairmanship  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  Minnesota  were  a  charade  and  a 
sham.  As  further  proof  of  the  ridiculous 
and  misleading  nature  of  these  hearings, 
the  chairman  just  made  a  brief  visit  to 
four  Southern  commtmities  in  three 
States  and  returned  with  a  scathing  de- 
nunciation of  the  entire  South  and  its 
education  system. 

Mr.   Speaker,   this   is   comparable   to 


someone  from  the  South  going  to  the 
Senator's  home  State  for  a  few  days,  and 
not  finding  any  Negroes  in  four  randomly 
selected  communities  of  that  State,  de- 
ciding that  Minnesota  has  outlawed  in- 
tegration. 

Now,  the  Senator's  report  upon  com- 
pletion of  his  fact-finding  tour  repre- 
sents a  personal  insult  to  the  people  of 
the  South,  and  it  is  an  insult  to  the  in- 
telligence of  every  thinking  American, 
regardless  of  region.  It  is  an  insult  that 
must  be  challenged,  and  I  challenge  it 
here  and  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  upon  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  to  explain  the  real  rea- 
son why  he  has  singled  out  the  Southern 
part  of  this  country  for  a  much-pub- 
licized tour,  especially  in  view  of  his 
well-known  record  of  anti-Southern 
prejudices.  Are  there  not  serious  prob- 
lems crying  for  solution  in  other  areas, 
even  the  District  of  Coliunbia?  Why  does 
the  Senator  direct  attention  away  from 
these  areas  as  well  as  his  own  State's 
problems? 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  few.  If  any,  peo- 
ple in  this  country  less  qualified  than 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  to  speak  on 
the  subject  of  Southern  education,  or 
anything  else  down  our  way  for  that 
matter.  The  South  is  not  obligated  to 
listen  to  such  rank  insults  and  distorted, 
prejudged  views  of  our  section  of  the 
country.  His  voice  is  that  of  a  totally 
discredited  and  outdated  philosophy,  and 
this  Nation  should  no  more  heed  his  ad- 
vice than  physicists  should  listen  to  the 
advice  of  the  president  of  the  "Flat 
Earth  Society." 

It  is  obvious  to  me  that  the  Senator 
is  attempting  to  capitalize  on  the  frus- 
trations of  people  for  his  own  political 
gain.  Since  an  extended  visit  to  the  South 
would  not  enlighten  the  Senator  because 
of  biased  views  already  held,  it  is  certain 
that  a  few  days  tour  would  leave  him 
appallingly  short  of  information.  There- 
fore, his  brief  visit  was  totally  without 
probative  value  and  can  only  be  inter- 
preted as  a  grandstand  play.  But  in  all 
fairness  I  do  understand  he  sent  a  few 
of  his  staff  underlings  into  the  South, 
even  South  Carolina,  to  "survey"  the 
situation — yet  these  people  could  not  tell 
the  difference  between  a  school  house 
and  a  filling  station. 

For  generations  the  South  has  had  to 
bear  the  cross  of  gratuitous  criticism 
from  miinformed  outsiders.  These 
breastbeaters  strike  holier-than-thou 
poses  and  lament  conditions  in  the  South 
in  words  revealing  their  paucity  of 
knowledge  on  the  subject.  They  add  to 
their  scarce  knowledge  certain  wrong- 
headed  notions  supplied  by  their  preju- 
dices and  go  forth  to  propagandize  an- 
other generation  of  their  constituents  in 
the  age-old  obsession  of  South-hating. 

At  a  time  when  divisiveness  is  deplored 
by  liberals  and  blamed  on  conservative 
attitudes  and  actions,  professional 
South-haters  foster  and  cultivate  the 
rankest  and  most  blatant  divisiveness  in 
this  country.  The  Senator's  tirade 
against  our  section  of  the  country  is  the 
same  old  political  demagoguery  reminis- 
cent of  Thaddeus  Stevens  days  over  a 
century  ago. 


What  the  Senator  called  an  investiga- 
tion of  three  Southern  States  was  in  fact 
the  typical  whirlwind  tour  which  is  a  re- 
quirement for  anti-South  propagandists 
prior  to  the  periodic  unleasing  of  their 
prejudices.  The  investigation  is  designed 
to  lend  credence  to  whatever  the  objec- 
tive is.  The  southern  evils  which  such  in- 
vestigations reveal  and  the  repressions 
which  are  typically  discovered  are  in  fact 
attitudes  and  beUefs  long-harbored  in 
the  mind  of  the  South-hater  currently 
holding  forth  in  the  other  body. 

The  question  begs:  Why  must  we  of 
the  South  endure  any  longer  charades 
unethically  described  as  investigations 
and  political  attacks  piously  couched  in 
moralistic  tones? 

If  honesty  will  not  silence  the  likes  of 
the  Senator  from  Mirmesota  in  their 
criticism  of  the  South,  it  would  seem  that 
the  plight  of  their  own  citizens  would. 

I  direct  his  attention  to  rampant  crime 
which  is  largely  a  Northern  problem.  I 
direct  his  atiention  to  epidemic  drug  ad- 
diction which  is  almost  exclusively  a 
problem  of  States  outside  the  South.  1 
direct  his  attention  to  the  proliferation  of 
pornography  which  originates  outside 
the  South  and  which  threatens  to  con- 
taminate our  area.  I  direct  his  attention 
to  large-scale  race  riots  which  are  pre- 
dominantly a  northern  and  western 
problem  and  not  one  of  the  South.  I  di- 
rect his  attention  to  organized  crime 
which  is  strangling  life  from  his  and 
many  other  sections  of  the  coimtry. 

Senator,  your  people  need  help.  Get  to 
work  on  your  own  problems ! 

Senator,  it  is  easy  to  see  now  what 
motivates  you.  Is  it  that  you  direct  atten- 
tion elsewhere,  so  your  people  will  not 
become  too  alarmed  about  their  lives  and 
conditions?  That  will  not  "wash"  any 
longer.  Senator,  I  advise  you  to  get  on 
your  not-so-white  charger  and  return  to 
face  the  very  real  problems  of  your  own 
area.  Certainly  your  political  fortunes 
are  not  contingent  upjon  your  vilification 
of  the  South. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WATSON.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished friend  and  leader,  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  iMr.  Rivers). 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  whole- 
heartedly associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina. 

I  want  to  add  this.  I  read  this  so- 
called  report  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
Minnesota.  It  emanated  only  from  a  po- 
litically sick  mind,  a  frustrated  mind, 
an  ambitious  mind,  who  would  stop  at 
nothing  to  fan  the  seeds  of  sectionalism 
and  racism  to  further  his  own  political 
gain.  He  is  one  of  those  whom  Vice  Pres- 
ident Agnew  aptly  referred  to  as  playing 
Russian  roulette  with  the  safety  and  se- 
curity of  this  country. 

I  would  say  as  Roosevelt  once  said: 
Plague  on  his  house  and  plague  on  him. 
That  is  not  fitting  to  be  said  of  one  who 
calls  himself  a  Senator  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  contribution. 

As  usual,  the  gentleman  has  said  it 
more  directly  and  eloquently  than  I. 


NAFEC  FACILITY  ONE  OF 

WORLDS  FINEST 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Sandman)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  several  glaring  inaccuracies  in  a  re- 
port filed  with  the  House  by  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee.  This  re- 
port, dated  July  16,  1970,  contains  find- 
ings affecting  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration in  its  development  of  an  air 
traffic  control  system.  These  deficiencies 
exist  on  page  30  and  page  56  of  the  re- 
port. The  erroneous  findings  are  used  in 
an  attempt  to  justify  the  recommenda- 
tion of  a  phaseout  of  the  research  and 
development  work  presently  performed 
at  the  National  Aeronautics  Facilities 
Experimental  Center  near  Atlantic  City, 
N.J.,  and  the  transfer  of  these  functions 
to  the  former  NASA  facilities  at  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Whoever  gave  the  committee  this  in- 
formation is  grossly  in  error.  It  could  be 
that  he  is  trj'ing  to  revitalize  the  white 
elephant  at  Cambridge  rather  than  make 
an  improvement  in  the  whole  system  it- 
self. At  any  rate,  let  me  point  out  some 
of  the  inadequacies.  The  facility  at 
NAFEC  to  start  with  is  one  of  the  finest 
of  its  kind  in  the  world.  The  physical 
plant  at  the  air  field  is  capable  of  testing 
all  kinds  of  aircraft  regardless  of  size. 
No  such  facility  as  this  exists  at  Cam- 
bridge. Mass.  The  electronics  equipment 
installed  at  the  field  is  in  tiptop  condi- 
tion, the  result  of  millions  of  dollars  al- 
ready expended  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  hangers  at  this  installation 
rank  with  the  very  best  we  have.  In  fact, 
improvements  to  these  facilities  have 
been  constant  and  have  kept  them  up  to 
date. 

When  a  report  says  that  the  research 
and  development  facility  at  Atlantic  City 
is  woefully  inadequate,  it  would  be  a  good 
idea  to  point  out  exactly  what  the  inade- 
quacies are.  The  report  does  not  point 
to  these  at  all.  It  is  only  in  the  third 
paragraph  on  page  30  that  a  feeble  at- 
tempt is  made  to  disqualify  what  exists 
at  the  Atlantic  City  facility.  It  points  out 
that  the  barracks  are  of  World  War  II 
vintage.  This  may  be  so.  but  the  barracks 
i-efcrred  to  are  a  tiny  part  of  the  entire 
installation  and  have  very  little  to  do 
with  the  overall  efficiency  of  the  opera- 
tion. The  report  goes  on  and  says: 

The  rural  location  deprives  young  en- 
gineers and  technicians  of  the  oppwrtimlty  to 
attend  colleges  and  universities  to  advance 
their  technical  capabilities.  Philadelphia. 
the  closest  metropolitan  area,  is  too  far  away 
for  day-after-day  commuting. 

This  assertion  leads  me  to  believe  that 
whoever  supplied  this  information  to  the 
committee  did  not  even  visit  NAFEC  to 
start  with.  For  the  committee's  infor- 
mation, the  Atlantic  City  Expressway 
that  connects  this  area  v.ith  Philadel- 
phia facilitates  70  miles  per  hour  traffic. 
The  Atlantic  City  Expressway  Authority 
invested  some  $60  million  in  this  excel- 
lent highway,  none  of  which  was  Fed- 
eral money.  It  takes  exactly  40  minutes 
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to  travel  from  NAFEC  to  the  heart  of 
Philadelphia.  If  you  do  not  want  to  go 
Dy  car.  we  have  10  flights  a  day  from  At- 
lantic City  to  Philadelphia.  Traveling 
time  for  this  trip  is  20  minutes.  If  you 
do  not  like  to  fly,  there  are  commuter 
trains  that  make  the  same  trip.  Phila- 
delphia has  some  of  the  finest  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  of  any  city  in 
the  world.  There  are  14  major  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  in  the  Philadel- 
phia area.  I  do  not  think  any  city  in 
the  United  States  can  boast  of  a  higher 
number.  To  mention  only  a  few:  Drexel 
Institute  of  Technology,  the  University 
of  Permsylvanla,  Temple  University,  Vil- 
lanova  University,  and  I  can  go  on  and 
on. 

The  worst  inaccuracy  is  the  last  sen- 
tence of  paragraph  three: 

PAA  contractors  have  also  experienced  dif- 
ficulty In  recruitment  of  employees  to  worlt 
at  Atlantic  City. 

This  statement  is  completely  inaccu- 
rate. I  can  show  the  committee  Usts  of 
people  with  all  kinds  of  technical  skills 
that  are  on  waiting  lists  waiting  to  get 
a  job  at  NAFEC.  A  similar  list  can  be 
produced  for  any  PAA  contractor  who 
wants  one,  for  any  trade  in  which  the 
FAA  contractor  may  be  interested. 

In  summary,  the  investment  at  NAFEC 
referred  to  in  the  committee  report  runs 
into  the  many  millions  of  dollars.  There 
is  absolutely  nothing  wrons  with  the  fa- 
cility, whether  it  be  for  testing  or  re- 
search and  development.  If  there  is 
something  wrong  with  the  output  at  the 
installation  it  certainly  is  not  related 
to  physical  facilities  or  location.  It  would 
have  to  be  related  to  those  in  charge 
of  the  operation.  If  we  are  going  to  make 
an  improvement  in  the  FAA's  operation 
along  this  line,  replacements  of  person- 
nel can  be  made  just  as  easily  at  NAFEC 
as  at  Cambrideie,  Mass.  There  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  the  white  elephant  at  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  should  ever  have  been  built 
in  the  first  place.  I  wonder  why  NASA 
abandoned  it.  If  it  is  going  to  be  acti- 
vated for  some  governmental  purpose, 
then  I  would  suggest  that  we  find  another 
field  of  endeavor,  rather  than  disrupt 
or  phase  out  the  installation  at  NAFEC 
at  Atlantic  City,  which  has  performed 
many  invaluable  services  to  aviation  and 
the  people  of  the  country. 


SUPERMARKET  AND  FOOD  MANU- 
FACTURER PRESSURE  ON  NEWS- 
PAPERS AND  THE  BROADCAST 
MEDIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Farbstein)  Is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tiie 
news  media  represents  the  main  source 
through  which  the  public  can  secure  in- 
formation on  coni-LUiicT  and  other  ques- 
tions. Such  information  influences  the 
msuiner  in  which  the  individual  spends 
his  money,  on  what  he  spends  it,  his 
degree  of  satisfaction  with  the  prices, 
and  the  quality  and  safety  of  the  items 
he  buys. 

In  looking  to  the  news  media  to  per- 
form this  function,  there  has  always 
been    the   assumption   that   the   mediia 


operated  more  or  less  independently  and 
under  the  guise  of  objectivity;  it  was  able 
to  tell  It  like  it  is.  I  fear  that  this  premise 
may  no  longer  hold. 

According  to  Statistical  Abstract  and 
Advertising  Age  figures,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $2  billion  in  news  media  revenue 
comes  from  food  industry  advertising. 
The  import  of  this  advertising  figure  is 
dramatized  by  the  fact  that  over  65  per- 
cent of  television  advertising  revenue 
comes  from  the  food  industry. 

I  have  uncovered  more  than  20  case 
histories  of  supermarkets  and  food 
manufacturers  attempting  to  use  their 
advertising  to  eliminate  unfavorable 
coverage,  and  to  secure  favorable  pub- 
licity under  the  guise  of  news.  Some  ex- 
amples involve  withdrawal  of  advertis- 
ing; others,  boycotting  of  subject  areas 
to  which  food  advertisers  may  object; 
still  others,  the  killing  of  stories  as  a  re- 
sult of  food  advertiser  objection. 

There  are  instances  of  pressure  to  see 
that  something  is  not  reported.  Food  ad- 
vertiser pressure  appears  to  be  applied 
as  well  in  the  other  direction :  to  see  that 
items  not  intrinsically  newsworthy  are 
reported.  These  include  use  of  recipes 
utilizing  certain  products,  free  promo- 
tional coverage:  that  is,  the  opening  of 
nev/  supermarkets,  the  home  life  of  the 
meat  market  manager,  how  XYZ  store 
sells  quality  food  and  why,  carmed  edi- 
torials, and  so  forth. 

The  result  of  this  type  of  pressure  is 
that  the  public  cannot  look  to  the  news 
media  for  full  and  balanced  coverage  of 
consumer  questions. 

I  believe  this  situation  will  continue 
unless  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  Investigates  the  pressure, 
exposes  it,  and  takes  steps  to  neutralize 
it.  I  have,  therefore,  requested  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission,  Dean  Burch,  to  look 
into  this  situation  as  it  falls  within  his 
agency's  jurisdiction. 

The  situation  which  first  led  me  to  in- 
vestigate this  question  was  that  of  the 
Miami  News.  The  News  is  a  financially 
weak  paper,  facing  competition  from  the 
strong  and  larger  Herald.  It  is  in  young 
hands  and  has  been  attempting  to  try 
new  and  exciting  things.  It  ran  a  three- 
part  series  on  food  dating  on  June  30, 
July  1.  and  July  2.  Unlike  many  other 
newspapers  which  have  written  on  the 
subject,  it  neither  came  out  editorially 
for  my  legislation  to  require  the  open 
dating  of  food  nor  was  it  overly  critical 
of  local  practices.  The  day  following  the 
conclusion  of  the  series,  Publix  super- 
markets called  up  to  announce  that  with- 
out explanation  it  was  withdrawing  its 
advertising  beginning  the  following 
Monday.  The  following  Tuesday,  Winn 
Dixie — the  president  of  Winn  Dixie,  B. 
L.  Thomas,  is  chairman  of  the  board  of 
National  Association  of  Food  Chains, 
which  is  the  main  opponent  of  my  food 
dating  bill — called  to  say  it  would  stop 
advertising  after  July  16  "because  of  a 
reallocation  of  resources."  A  third  super- 
market chain.  Lucky,  which  Imd  nev^ 
advertised  nor  cooperated  with  the  pa- 
per's reporters  in  the  past,  called  to  reit- 
erate that  it  would  not  cooperate  with 
the  paper's  reporters  in  the  future.  A 
fourth  chain,  A.  &  P.,  it  was  learned 


later,  had  reversed  a  decision  to  begin 
advertising  in  the  News.  The  advertising 
department  of  the  News  hopes  the  Pub- 
lix and  Winn  Dixie  decisions  are  not 
final  and  that  the  paper  will  be  able  to 
get  back  these  two  advertisers.  But  in 
any  event,  the  News  intends  to  stand 
behind  its  series. 

Small  and  economically  unstable  sta- 
tions or  papers,  such  as  the  Miami  News, 
are  more  vulnerable  than  large  papers 
which  are  needed  by  advertisers.  An  ac- 
tion against  a  major  paper,  such  as  that 
taken  by  GM  in  1957  in  temporarily  drop- 
ping advertising  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal because  the  paper  carried  a  sneak 
preview  of  its  new  models,  is  extremely 
rare.  But  so  are  actions  by  the  major 
papers  and  radio  and  television  stations 
in  standing  up  to  an  advertiser,  such  as 
that  of  the  managing  editor  of  the  Mil- 
waukee Journal  before  World  War  II  in 
dropping  a  department  store  advertiser 
for  6  months  because  it  attempted  to  sup- 
press an  unfavorable  story. 

Other  case  histories  range  from  se- 
curing the  boycotting  of  particular  issues 
or  major  surgery  on  stories  to  getting 
recipes  and  promotional  stories  printed 
under  the  guise  of  objective  news. 

Five  California  dailies :  the  Bakersfield 
Californian.  Los  Angeles  Herald  Exam- 
iner, Oakland  Tribune,  San  Pedro  News 
Pilot,  and  the  South  Bay  Breeze,  which 
had  advertising  from  Safeway  Super- 
markets boycotted  grape  boycott  news. 
Safeway  is  the  largest  retailer  of  grapes 
in  California. 

A  number  of  stories  on  food  coding  sur- 
veys in  Chicago  newspapers  have  been 
killed  or  greatly  modified  as  a  result  of 
food  chain  pressure.  A  recent  Chicago 
Sun  Times  article  exposing  conditions  on 
one  particular  store  was  substantially  re- 
written after  complaints  from  execu- 
tives of  Jewel  Food  Stores.  Another  story 
written  for  the  Chicago  Daily  News  was 
scrapped  altogether.  Chainstore  adver- 
tising accounts  for  about  10  percent  of  all 
advertising  lineage  sold  by  afternoon 
Chicago  papers. 

Following  a  morning  meeting  with 
Coca-Cola,  NBC  made  deletions  and  ad- 
ditions to  its  documentary  on  the  mi- 
grant farm  worker,  which  were  favorable 
to  Coke.  The  NBC  program  showed  con- 
ditions in  Florida,  where  Coca-Cola— 
which  owns  Minute  Maid — is  the  major 
citrus  grower  and  employer  of  migrant 
labor.  The  vice  president  of  NBC  ad- 
mitted to  my  office  that  the  network  met 
with  representatives  of  Coke  the  morn- 
ing before  the  film  was  to  be  shown.  He 
said  that  Coke  was  unhappy  with  the 
documentary  for  two  reasons:  First,  the 
documentary  unfairly  projected  Coke  as 
the  pace  setter  for  industry  treatment  of 
farm  workers;  and,  second,  the  docu- 
mentary ignored  things  Coke  planned  to 
do  to  correct  the  situation.  The  network 
vice  president  admitted  that  before  the 
film  was  shown  that  evening  a  sentence 
saying  that  Coke  set  the  pace  for  the 
industry  was  deleted  and  one  added  to 
the  effect  that  Coke  had  a  plan  for  im- 
proving conditions. 

Food  and  cooking  editors,  many  of 
whose  offices  are  located  in  the  adver- 
tising departments  of  newspapers,  get 
tons  of  trade  and  advertiser  releases  each 
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week  and  are  under  great  pressure  to  use 
them.  Also,  trade  associations  run  all 
expense  paid  forums  at  which  food  edi- 
tors are  fed  the  industry  line. 

Advertisers  will  rarely  admit  that  they 
are  applying  pressure  or  have  withdrawn 
advertising  because  of  unfavorable  press 
although  they  are  usually  able  to  get 
their  message  across. 

A  not  too  subtle  example  of  pressure 
was  a  call  from  a  National  Food  Store's 
representative  to  a  WBBM-FM  Chicago 
radio  commentator  that  his  consumer 
program  was  being  monitored  by  them. 
On  another  occasion  someone  from  the 
same  food  chain  called  the  publisher  of 
a  suburban  Chicago  newspaper,  the  Des 
Plaines  Suburban  Times,  to  criticize  him 
for  carrying  an  article  on  their  store. 
Oddly  enough,  that  paper  had  no  Na- 
tional advertising  and  was  the  only  one 
of  four  to  send  a  reporter  to  a  demon- 
stration in  front  of  a  National  store, 
which  gave  more  than  perfunctory  cover- 
age to  the  event. 

A  not  too  subtle  example  of  with- 
drawal of  advertising  in  the  case  of  a 
New  York  City  television  station  where, 
in  May  1969  an  advertising  agency  com- 
plained about  a  news  slip  which  men- 
tioned their  product,  pulled,  without  ex- 
planation, prime-time  sponsorship  of  a 
program  2  days  later,  and  then  called 
the  day  after  to  say  there  was  no  rela- 
tionship between  the  two  incidents. 

The  objective  of  the  food  industry's 
pressure  is  to  keep  the  consumer  in  the 
dark  as  to  existing  abuses  and  the  need 
for  legislative  remedies.  The  classic  ex- 
ample of  this  came  during  the  fight  over 
the  Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act.  In 
1963,  the  president  of  the  Grocery  Manu- 
facturers Association  demanded  before 
the  annual  convention  of  the  Television 
Bureau  of  Advertising  that  TV  and  radio 
stations,  benefiting  from  food  industry 
advertising,  blackout  coverage  of  and 
oppose  the  then  pending  legislation. 

The  magazine  people,  he  said,  had 
understood.  They  had  begun  to  run  ar- 
ticles to  create  "a  favorable  public  atti- 
tude" toward  food  advertisers.  He  re- 
gretted, however,  that  he  could  not  .<^ay 
"similar  nice  things  about  the  relations 
of  advertisers  with  television."  Television 
stations  received,  he  pointed  out,  "about 
65  percent  of  their  advertising  revenue 
from  GMA  members."  He  said,  further: 
These  advertisers  have  seen  some  tele- 
vision newscasts  where  they  seemingly  toolc 
great  delight  In  bellowing  out  stories  that 
were  critical  of  this  Industry. 

The  broadcasters,  it  appeared,  re- 
sponded, for  excgpt  for  a  mention  on 
NBC's  "Himtley-Brinkley  Report"  and  a 
reference  on  that  network's  program 
"Calendar,"  television  apparently  paid 
no  attention  to  the  subsequent  Senate 
hearings  on  the  legislation.  On  radio  only 
the  labor-sponsored  commentator,  Ed- 
ward P.  Morgan — ABC — gave  news  about 
them. 

Look  responded  by  printing  a  four- 
page  article  under  the  byl'ne  of  an  ad- 
vertiser, Charles  G.  Mortimer,  chairman 
of  General  Food  Corp.,  as  the  author  of 
an  article,  'Let's  Keep  Politics  Out  of  the 
Pantry."  The  article  followed  the  in- 
dustry theme  that  the  American  house- 
wife was  satisfied  with  the  food  Industry 


and  saw  little  need  for  fair  packaging 
and  labeling  legislation.  Look  refused  to 
grant  Senator  Philip  Hart  or  Esther 
Peterson,  who  were  specifically  named  in 
the  article,  equal  time  to  reply  or  even 
to  have  letters  to  the  editor  appear  in 
the  magazine. 

The  editors  of  several  of  the  women's 
magazines  even  asked  to  testify  before 
the  National  Commission  on  Pood 
Marketing  in  opposition  to  the  Fair 
Packaging  and  Labeling  Act. 

Many  of  the  Nation's  women's  maga- 
zines which  operate  under  the  guise  of 
consumer  objectivity  are  little  more  than 
pawns  of  food  chains,  which  once  owned 
Woman's  Day  and  represent  the  major 
source  of  revenue  and  sales  outlets. 

The  success  of  the  food  industry's  pres- 
sure in  large  part  accounts  for  the  inef- 
fectiveness of  the  law  enacted.  The  same 
kind  of  pressure  appears  to  be  building 
with  respect  to  my  food  dating  bill.  I  am 
asking  the  FCC  to  look  into  this  situation 
in  the  hope  of  reestabhshing  the  balance 
between  the  economic  needs  of  the  media 
and  the  interest  of  the  consumer.  I  hope 
that  this  will  let  the  media  know  that 
there  is  a  public  willing  to  back  it  up 
when  it  has  the  guts  to  print  or  broad- 
cast items  which  may  step  on  food  ad- 
vertisers' toes. 

I  iasert  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  my  letter  to  the  Federal  Com- 
munication Commission,  the  Miami  News 
series  on  food  coding  and  related  material 
on  food  advertising  pressure : 

July  30,  1970. 
Hon.  Dean  Burch. 

Chairman,  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission, Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chaibman  :  The  news  media  rep- 
resents the  main  source  through  which  the 
public  can  secure  information  on  consumer 
and  other  questions.  Such  information  in- 
fluences the  manner  In  which  the  Individual 
spends  his  money,  on  what  he  spends  it,  his 
degree  of  satisfaction  with  the  prices,  qual- 
ity and  safety  of  the  Items  he  buys. 

In  looking  to  the  news  media  to  p>erform 
this  function,  there  has  always  been  the  as- 
sumption that  the  media  operated  more  or 
less  independently  and  under  the  guise  of 
ob;ect*vlty.  It  was'  able  to  "tell  It  like  It  Is." 
I  fear  that  this  premise  may  no  longer  hold. 
Acc-<rd:ng  to  Statistical  Abstract  and  Ad- 
vertising Age  figures.  In  the  neighborhood  of 
$2  billion  In  news  media  revenue  comes  from 
rood  industry  advertising.  By  far  the  largest 
share  of  this  goes  to  the  broadcast  media. 
Although  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  your 
Jurisdiction  does  not  extend  to  newspapers 
and  magazines,  I  believe  that  you  could  do 
much  to  remedy  the  abuse  of  which  I  speak 
In  this  letter  by  examining  Into  food  ad- 
vertising pressure  as  It  applies  to  television 
and  radio. 

Some  supermarkets  and  food  manufac- 
ttu-ers  are  using  their  advertising  In  an  at- 
tsmpt  to  eliminate  unfavorable  coverage  and 
to  secure  favorable  publicity  under  the  guise 
of  news.  I  have  collected  over  20  case  his- 
tories of  this  pressure  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  which  I  will  be  happy  to  make 
available  to  you.  Seme  examples  Involve  with- 
drawal of  advertising;  others,  boycotting  of 
subject  areas  which  food  advertisers  may 
object  to;  still  others  the  killing  of  stories 
as  a  result  of  food  advertiser  objection. 

These  are  Instances  of  presstire  to  see 
that  something  is  not  reported.  Food  ad- 
vertiser pressure  appears  to  be  applied  as  well 
in  the  other  direction;  to  see  that  Items  not 
intrinsically  newsworthy  are  reported.  These 
include  uae  of  recipes  utUlzing  certain 
products,  free  promotional  coverage  (I.e.  the 


opening  of  new  supermarkets,  the  home  life 
of  the  meat  market  manager,  how  XTZ  store 
sells  quality  food  and  why),  canned  edi- 
torials, etc. 

The  result  of  what  appears  to  be  a  gen- 
erally successful  application  of  this  type  of 
pressure  Is  that  the  public  cannot  look  to 
the  news  media  for  full  and  balanced  cover- 
age of  consumer  questions. 

I  believe  this  situation  will  continue  un- 
less the  Peueral  Communications  Commis- 
sion Investlgatea  the  pressure,  exjxjses  it.  and 
takes  steps  to  neutralize  it. 

Two  leading  food  chains  in  Miami.  Florida, 
Winn  Dixie  and  Publix,  stopped  advertising 
in  the  Miami  News  immediately  alter  that 
paper  ran  a  tliree-part  series  on  I'jcal  food 
coding  practices  in  early  July.  The  loss  to 
the  paper  is  $22,000  monthly.  A  third  chain, 
A  &  P.  reversed  its  decision  to  begin  advertis- 
ing in  the  paper,  and  a  fourth  indicated  It 
would  not  cooperate  with  the  papers  re- 
porters. 

Small  and  economically  unstable  stations 
or  papers,  such  as  the  Miami  Neu'S.  are  more 
vulnerable  than  large  papers  which  are 
needed  by  advertisers.  An  action  against  a 
major  paper,  such  as  that  taken  by  GM  In 
1957  in  temporarily  dropping  advertising  In 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  because  the  paper 
carried  a  sneak  preview  of  its  new  models,  is 
extremely  rare.  But  so  are  actions  by  the 
major  papers  in  standing  up  to  an  advertiser 
such  as  that  of  the  managing  editor  of  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  before  World  War  II  in 
dropping  a  department  store  advertl-sjr  for 
six  months  because  It  attempted  to  suppress 
an  unfavorable  story. 

Other  case  histories  range  from  securing 
the  boycotting  of  particular  Issues  or  major 
surgery  on  stories  on  the  subject  to  getting 
recipes  and  promotional  stories  printed  un- 
der the  guise  of  objective  news. 

Five  California  newspapers  which  had  ad- 
vertising from  one  supermarket  chain  boy- 
cotted grape  boycott  news. 

A  number  of  stories  on  food  coding  sur- 
veys in  Chicago  newspapers  have  been  killed 
or  greatly  modified  as  a  result  of  food  chain 
pressure. 

Following  a  morning  meeting  with  Coca- 
Cola,  NBC  made  deletions  and  additions  to 
Its  documentary  on  the  migrant  farm  work- 
er, which  were  favorable  to  Coke. 

Food  and  cooking  editors,  many  of  whose 
offices  are  located  In  the  advertising  depart- 
ments of  newspapers,  get  tons  of  trade  and 
advertiser  releases  each  week  and  many  are 
under  great  pressure  to  use  them.  Also,  trade 
associations  run  all  expense  paid  forums  at 
which  food  editors  are  fed  the  industry  line. 
Advertisers  will  rarely  admit  that  they  are 
applying  pressure  or  have  withdrawn  adver- 
tlfing  because  of  unfavorable  press  although 
they  are  usually  able  to  get  their  message 
across. 

A  not  too  subtle  example  of  pressure  was 
a  call  from  a  national  food  store's  representa- 
tive to  a  Chicago  radio  commentator  that  his 
consumer  program  was  being  monitored  by 
them.  On  another  occasion  someone  from  the 
same  food  chain  called  the  publisher  of  a  sub- 
urban Chicago  newspaper  to  criticize  him  for 
carrying  an  article  on  their  store. 

A  not  too  subtle  example  of  withdrawal  of 
advertising  !s  the  case  of  a  New  York  City 
television  station  where  In  May  1960  an  ad- 
vertising agency  complained  about  a  news 
slip  which  mentioned  their  product,  pulled 
without  explanation  prime  time  sponsorship 
cf  a  program  two  days  later,  and  then  called 
the  day  after  to  say  there  was  no  relationship 
between  the  two  incidents. 

The  objective  of  the  food  Industry's  pres- 
sure la  to  keep  the  consumer  In  the  dark  as  to 
existing  abuses  and  the  need  for  legislative 
remedies.  In  1963,  the  President  of  the  Gro- 
cery Manufacturers  Association,  Paul  WU- 
lis,  demanded  the  magazine  and  TV  and  radio 
stations,  benefitting  from  food  industry  ad- 
vertising, blackout  coverage  of  and  oppose 
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the  then  pending  Fair  Packaging  and  Label- 
ing Act.  Television  coverage  of  subsequent 
Senate  hearings  on  the  subject  fell  to  the 
level  of  an  almost  total  blackout.  The  suc- 
cess of  his  efforts  In  large  part  accounts  for 
the  Ineffectiveness  of  the  law  enacted. 

I  am  asking  you  to  look  Into  this  situation 
as  it  falls  in  your  Jurisdiction  with  the  hope 
of  reestablishing  the  balance  between  the 
economic  needs  of  the  media  and  the  Interest 
of  the  consumer.  I  hope  that  this  will  let  the 
media  know  that  there  Is  someone  willing  to 
back  It  up  when  It  has  the  guts  to  print  Items 
which  may  step  on  food  advertisers'  toes. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am, 
Sincerely  yours. 

Leonard  Farbstein, 
Member  of  Congress. 

[Prom  the  Miami  News.  June  30.  1970] 

Date  Codes:    Strange-Looking   Anagrams 

Lrm-E  Help   to   Consumer 

Most  food  products  In  Dade  County  grocery 
stores  are  fresh  but  the  shopper  can't  be  sure 
of  this  by  reading  the  packages. 

Those  mysterious  combinations  of  numbers 
and  letters  stamped  or  embossed  on  the 
packages  of  most  perishable  and  seml-perlsh- 
able  foods  are  significant. 

But  the  consumer  would  need  a  co'.Iege 
course  in  cryptography  to  figure  them  out. 
Most  store  personnel  were  either  unwilling  or 
unable  to  decode  them  for  us  when  we  visited 
them  and  asked  questions. 

Food  manufacturer  representatives  were 
more  helpful,  for  the  most  part,  with  a  few 
notable  exceptions.  We  also  found  that  we 
were  more  likely  to  get  information  when  we 
Identified  ourselves  as  reporters. 

Date  codes  Indicate  either  the  date  the 
product  was  manufactured  nr  the  date  it 
should  be  pulled  off  the  shelf.  They  may  be 
printed  clearly  on  the  top  lab""!  of  the  pack- 
age or  embossed  on  some  small  corner,  hid- 
den from  the  c:,e  of  the  consvmier. 

We  toured  Dade  County  stores — supermar- 
kets and  corner  groceries — for  three  days.  We 
visited  more  than  50  stores  In  all  parts  of  the 
county,  and  it  became  app.irent  to  u«  that 
store  personnel,  from  managers  to  stock  boys, 
generally  have  the  idea  that  the  consumer 
either  doesn't  care  or  Isn't  intelligent  enough 
to  worry  about  date  codes. 

While  shopping  In  the  K-Mart  on  Blscayne 
Blvd.  and  NE  I07th  St..  one  of  the  store  per- 
sonnel Informed  us  that  there  was  no  date 
code  on  Kraft  cheeses.  We.  of  cour.^e.  knew 
that  there  was  a  date  code  printed  on  the 
form  of  each  package  of  cheese.  The  day 
before,  a  Kraft  representative  had  explained 
the  code  to  us  while  he  was  checking  the 
shelf  in  the  Grand  Union  on  Palm  Springs 
Mile. 

At  Kosher  Meats  on  Washington  Ave.  at 
10th  St.  Miami  Beach,  we  a-sked  the  store 
manager  if  the  eggs  had  date  codes.  "Yes. 
most  eggs  have  the  expiration  date."  he  said 

"I  can't  find  it."  one  of  us  said. 

"Well.  I  can't  find  it  either,  young  lady." 
he  said,  as  he  turned  back  to  his  inventory. 

"Sure  there  are  codes."  said  a  stock  boy  at 
one  Northeast  section  store.  "But  we  don't 
want  the  people  figuring  them  out.  We  sell 
the  oldest  things  we  can  first." 

Some  of  the  personnel  in  the  stores  tried  to 
be  helpful,  but  often  they  said  they  weren't 
sure  of  the  codes  themselves. 

The  only  e.xplanation  we  were  given  re- 
garding fresh  meat  codes  came  from  a  woman 
behind  the  meat  counter  at  the  Food  Fair 
in  the  Dadeland  shopping  center.  But  she 
said   she  wasn't   too   sure   of   it. 

Stockboys  in  a  few  of  the  stores  explained 
the  codes  on  the  dairy  products,  such  as 
yogurt  and  cottage  cheese,  if  we  asked  them. 

Reactions  of  the  food  manufacturer  repre- 
sentatives varied.  Some  were  helpful;  others 
were  not. 

"We  get  calls  from  people  who  want  to 
know  what  the  codes  are  or  what  the  num- 
bers mean. '  Lloyd  Shabel,  the  routing  super- 


visor for  Dannon  Milk  Products  said  when 
we  called  him  In  New  York. 

"We  certainly  don't  want  to  keep  It  a 
secret.  We  want  people  to  know  because  It's 
to  their  advantage  to  know  they're  getting  a 
fresh  cup  of  yogurt."  The  code  for  Dannon, 
however.  Is  simple  only  if  you  know  it. 

An  August  Brothers  Bread  spokesman  said 
his  company  was  Interested  in  making  sure 
that  the  consumer  knows  he  Is  getting  a 
fresh  product.  They  were  one  of  the  few 
bread  companies  to  explain  the  codes  to  us. 
Arnold  was  another. 

Breakstone  sent  us  a  copy  of  a  form  letter 
sent  to  customers  who  request  It,  explaining 
in  detail  the  codes  on  Us  dairy  products. 

Some  of  the  companies  we  called  said 
they  did  not  want  to  divulge  codes  to  the 
public. 

"We  would  rather  not  publish  what  our 
code  means,"  said  a  representative  of  the  Kel- 
logg company,  who  asked  not  to  have  his 
name  mentioned."  If  you  knew  which  was 
the  freshest  box,  you'd  pick  that  one." 

Don  Lewis,  director  of  sales  at  the  Tampa 
branch  of  Borden  Dairy  Products,  said  he 
did  not  wish  to  disclose  his  company's  code. 
"We  have  date  codes  on  all  our  products," 
he  said,  "but  they  are  Intended  for  us,  not 
the  customers.  Any  dairy  will  tell  you  that  It 
Is  in  the  consumer's  interest  not  to  reveal  the 
code  on  dairy  products. 

"There  is  no  Intent  to  fool  the  customer," 
he  said,  "but  when  you  code  products  that 
legibly,  the  consumer  picks  out  the  freshest 
goods  and  the  ones  that  are  left  get  older 
and  older.  As  a  result,  the  cost  of  the  goods 
must  go  up  in  order  to  pay  for  the  products 
not   sold." 

Spokesmen  for  two  packaged  meat  firms, 
Hebrew  National  and  Dlrrs,  said  they  would 
not  answer  nur  questions  until  they  had  re- 
ceived written  requests  for  information  from 
us  The  Miami  News  sent  letters  to  Hebrew 
National  June  17  and  to  Dlrrs  June  22.  Re- 
plies have  not  been  received. 

We  got  more  information  from  manu- 
facturer representatives  than  from  stores,  but 
how  many  consumers  would  make  a  long 
distance  call  to  have  a  date  code  explained  to 
them?  The  consumer  will  normally  turn  to 
the  people  in  the  neighborhood  store. 

In  the  Minlt  Shop  at  NW  27th  Ave.  and 
NW  105th  St.,  we  asked  the  man  behind  the 
counter  about  the  dairy  products,  many  of 
which  were  outdated,  according  to  Informa- 
tirn  we  had.  He  said  he  didn't  know  about 
the  codes. 

"The  companies  come  In  and  stock  the 
goods,"  he  said.  One  of  the  Dannon  yogurts 
had  expired  two  weeks  before,  on  May  29. 

At  the  Horn  o'Plenty  Food  Market.  19116 
Collins  Ave.,  the  cashier  knew  tiiere  were 
codes  on  the  dairy  products,  but  said  he 
didn't  know  what  they  meant.  "Oh,  that's 
for  the  guys  who  come  In  here  and  change 
shelves  around,"  he  said,  when  we  showed 
him  the  code  on  the  top  of  a  yogurt  con- 
tainer. 

We  lound  very  few  outdated  products  at 
the  larger  chain  stores.  In  many  stores  we 
passed  stockboys  checking  the  codes  on  cot- 
tage cheese,  yogurt  and  cheese. 

In  quite  a  few  stores,  when  we  asked  about 
the  date  codes  on  breads,  crackers  and 
cookies,  we  were  told,  "The  company  repre- 
sentative takes  care  of  that." 

"I  don't  believe  all  the  managers  know 
the  codes,"  said  Ray  Gannon,  sales  adminis- 
tration manager  for  Frito-Lay.  "But  a  num- 
ber of  the  large  chains  have  been  informed 
of  what  the  codes  mean.  It's  up  to  them  to 
Inform  their  Individual  stores." 

Art  Calvert,  South  Florida  regional  direc- 
tor for  the  Florida  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Consumer  Services,  said,  "Manu- 
facturers ride  herd  on  their  own  goods.  In 
this  way,  they  are  protecting  the  consumer 
as  well  as  themselves.  " 

In  the  Grand  Union  at  the  Northslde  Shop- 
ping Center,  we  asked  a  butcher  at  the  meat 
counter  about  date  codes  on  the  fresh  meats. 


"What  do  you  want  to  know  for?"  he  asked. 
When  we  told  him  that  we  were  new  at  this 
sort  of  thing  (shopping)  and  we  wanted  to 
make  sure  we  were  getting  the  freshest 
meats,  he  explained  that  the  meats  are  pack- 
aged every  morning. 

At  the  Thrifty  supermarket  on  Washing- 
ton Ave.,  Miami  Beach,  there  was  Holsum 
bread  with  four  different  colored  plastic 
twist  seals — red,  green,  yellow  and  blue.  We 
knew  each  color  twist  stood  for  a  different 
day,  but  we  didn't  know  what  color  was 
which  day. 

We  asked  which  loaf  of  bread  was  the 
freshest. 

"They're  all  fresh.  They  all  came  In  this 
morning,"  we  were  told  by  a  store  clerk. 

At  the  Grand  Union  on  Oi>a-locka  Blvd., 
Freshbake  bread  had  blue,  white  and  yellow 
twists,  marked  B,  C,  and  D.  "They're  all  the 
same  freshness,"  a  cashier  said.  "They  all 
came  In  this  morning." 

The  story  was  the  same  at  the  Pic  'n  Pay 
on  NE  19th  Ave.  and  183rd  St.,  where  there 
were  blue  and  yellow  twists  en  the  Sweet- 
heart bread. 

(From  the  Miami  News,  June  30,  1970 1 
Reactions  of  Food  Chain  ExicxmvES  Vary 

"I  like  to  see  products  coded,"  said  Rich- 
ard Lencer,  general  merchandising  manager 
for  Grand  Union  stores,  when  we  called  him 
in  reference  to  date  coding. 

"The  'expiration  date'  on  many  foods,  how- 
ever, is  only  a  guide,"  he  said.  "It  Is  not  an 
absolute  expiration  date."  But  Lencer  said 
he  believes  that  he  Is  more  Interested  In  date 
codes  than  the  consumer  Is. 

"Most  shoppers  want  to  get  their  shopping 
over  as  soon  as  possible  and  get  back  to  their 
card  games,"  he  said.  "It's  a  waste  when 
dollars  are  spent  to  print  something  that  the 
consumer  doesn't  use." 

He  said  that  Grand  Union  meats  and  eggs 
have  expiration  dates  on  the  package. 

Executives  of  other  local  food  store  chains 
were,  for  the  most  part,  unavailable  or  un- 
cooperative when  we  called  them. 

Bob  Jacobs,  local  sales  manager  for  A&P 
supermarkets,  said  that  A&P  does  have  a 
code  on  Its  meats,  but  "that  Is  only  for  our 
personnel.  It  (the  code)  wouldn't  mean  any- 
thing to  anyone  else,"  he  explained  Eacli 
store  manager  knows  his  own  code  so  that 
he  can  properly  rotate  his  goods,  he  said 

"There  Is  no  way  for  the  consumer  to 
know  the  date  the  meat  was  packaged,"  he 
said. 

Jacobs  explained  that,  from  a  retailer's 
standpoint.  It  would  not  be  good  to  mark 
clearly  the  expiration  date  on  any  goods. 
"The  consumer  would  buy  only  the  freshest 
goods,"  he  said. 

"It  would  work  against  the  retailer."  he 
said.  "There  would  be  much  damage  ( mer- 
chandise throw-n  out)  and  extra  expense, 
which  would  run  our  prices  up." 

We  contacted  Bert  Thomas,  president  of 
Winn-Dixie  In  Jacksonville  and  he  said  that 
In  his  chain  fresh  meats  do  have  date  codes. 
He  referred  us  to  Clarence  Waldorf,  divisional 
manager  In  Miami,  who  confirmed  that  the 
meats  had  codes  but  he  didn't  know  them 
offhand.  He  did  offer  to  mall  us  the  Informa- 
tion however. 

Earlier  we  spoke  to  Warren  Call,  personnel 
director  of  Wlnn-Dlxrle.  who  told  us  there 
were  no  codes  on  the  fresh  meats.  "The 
meats  are  judged  by  their  appearance."  he 
eald. 

When  one  of  us  called  the  district  head- 
quarters of  Food  Fair  in  Miami,  and  didn't 
Identify  herself  as  a  reporter,  she  was  told 
that  all  the  executives  were  in  a  meeting  and 
she  couldn't  possibly  speak  to  anyone  that 
day. 

When  the  other  one  called.  Identifying  her- 
self   as    a    Miami    News    reporter,    she  got 
through  to  an  executive  office. 
The  executive  she  spoke  to,  however,  said 
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that  he  would  not  divulge  the  date  coding  on 
Food  Fair  meats. 

"That  is  a  company  piece  of  Information 
which  is  top  secret,"  he  said.  "For  security 
precautions,  we  don't  want  to  let  our  com- 
petitors know." 

He  said  he  didn't  want  his  name  used  and 
that  he  would  deny  any  statements  that  were 
attributed  to  him. 

We  attempted  to  clarify  a  situation  at 
Thrifty,  527  Washington  Ave.,  Miami  Beach, 
where  we  had  been  told  that  aU  loaves  of 
bread,  even  though  they  had  different  color 
plastic  seal  twists,  were  of  the  same  freshness. 
A  different  person  answered  the  phone  each 
time  we  called  the  store  and  each  said  that 
all  the  bread  was  fresh,  although  bakery  rep- 
resentatives had  told  us  otherwise. 

George  Jenk.ns,  president  of  PubUx,  said 
from  the  chaln'.^  Lakeland  headquarters  that 
all  the  perishable  goods  in  his  stores  are  date 
coded.  He  said  he  did  not  wish  to  give  out 
the  key  to  the  codes. 

"If  people  knew  what  the  codes  meant, 
they  would  go  through  all  the  merchandise, 
down  to  the  bottom  where  the  freshest  goods 
are.  in  order  to  find  the  package  which  is  the 
freshest.  They  would  raise  bedlam  In  the 
supermarket."  he  said. 

"In  the  long  run,  the  housewife  would  pay 
for  it. 

"We  date  code  our  products  better  than  if 
we  had  a  law.  We  will  take  merchandise  out 
of  the  case  because  it  doesn't  please  us  long 
before  the  date  code  expires,"  he  said. 

Referring  to  current  consumer  movements 
demanding  the  plan  date  coding  of  perish- 
able and  semi-perishable  products,  he  said, 
"I  don't  see  why  people  who  don't  know  the 
business  want  to  have  legislation  passed  on 
something  they  don't  know  anything  about." 

[Prom  the  Miami  News,  June  30,  1970] 

Chicago    Woman    Fights    for    Coding 
Legislation 

Lynne  Heldt  of  Chicago,  organizer  of  the 
new  National  Consumer  Union  (NCU) ,  says 
she  wants  to  show  the  food  Industry  the 
power  of  the  consumer. 

The  consumer  should  unionize  and  force 
the  companies  to  be  resf>onslbIe,  she  said  In 
a  telephone  Interview  with  Tlie  Miami  News. 

But  first,  she  says,  the  consumers  must  be 
informed.  Tliey  must  be  made  aware  of  date 
codes,  which  are  "not  only  ambiguous,  but 
also  not  meant  for  the  consumer  to  under- 
stand." 

The  NCU  began  with  three  housewives 
and  now  has  200  paying  members  and  a 
mailing  list  of  1,000. 

In  the  fight  for  an  end  to  date-code  sec- 
recy, Mrs.  Heldt  and  NCU  members  have 
used  television  shows  with  large  viewing  aud- 
iences as  sounding  boards. 

"We  wouldn't  have  an  issue  if  the  food 
wasn't  outdated  here,"  Mrs.  Heidt  said.  "With 
the  few  codes  that  we  have  been  able  to  de- 
cipher by  contacting  the  large  companies, 
we've  learned  that  people  are  being  sold 
outdated  foods." 

This  Is  true  of  the  affluent  suburbs  as 
well  as  downtown  Chicago,  she  said. 

In  one  store,  she  said,  peanut  butter  date- 
coded  1968  was  being  sold  in  1970,  at  1970 
prices. 

"Many  times  we  go  Into  stores  and  ask  the 
managers  to  explain  the  codes  to  us,  but 
they  don't  know  them."  she  said.  "They  say 
they  rotate  the  food,  but  who  knows  what 
that  means?" 

"We've  heard  grocery  store  personnel  say 
that  they  could  lose  their  jobs  if  it  were 
discovered  that  they  were  providing  such 
information,  so  they  are  reluctant  to  an- 
swer the  consumer's  questions,"  Mrs.  Heidt 
added. 

The  NCU  is  in  favor  of  Rep.  Leonard  K. 
Parbsteln's  (D-N.Y.)  bill  currently  working 
in  Congress.  The  legislation,  if  passed,  would 
outlaw  the  secret  dating  codes  stamped  on 


supermarket  products  and  replace  the  codes 
with  clearly  marked  deadlines  for  removing 
products  from  the  shelf. 

Translations  of  the  codes  should  be  posted 
in  every  store.  Mrs.  Heidt  says.  But  until 
this  Is  achieved  she  and  other  members  are 
going  into  stores  and  trying  to  teach  the 
consumers  the  codes  which  they  have  dis- 
co%'ered.  Sometimes  they  campaign  through 
picketing.  Many  have  tried  to  stop  her  ac- 
tions, she  said  "I  have  been  called  a  Com- 
munist and  have  even  been  under  investi- 
gation by  a  large  food  chain  for  what  I  am 
trying  to  do,"  she  said. 

[From  the  Miami  News.  July  1,  1970] 

Me.at  Expiration  Codes  Are  "Varied, 
Confusing 
We  found  that,  within  the  Individual  super- 
market chains,  the   interpretation  of  fresh 
meat  codes  and  even  the  code  itself  differed. 

The  only  stores  we  found  (in  our  tour  of 
more  than  50)  that  clearly  marked  the  ex- 
piration date  (Example,  June  13)  on  the 
package  were  a  Grand  Union  in  the  Carol 
City  shopping  center,  and  another  on  Palm 
Springs  Mile,  Hlaleah. 

Other  Grand  Unions  we  visited  did  not 
have  the  date  marked  on  the  package. 

At  a  Grand  Union  on  North  Miami  Beach 
Blvd.,  and  NE  Fifth  Ave.,  we  asked  one  of 
the  butchers  about  the  date  codes  on  the 
fresh  meat. 

"Is  there  any  date  code  on  the  meat?" 

"Yeah."  he  said. 

"Could  you  tell  us  what  it  Is?" 

"I  put  It  out  today,"  he  replied. 

Repeatedly  we  were  given  the  same  answer: 
"We  put  It  out  today."  F^w  store  personnel 
would  give  us  a  straight  answer  to  a  question 
about  date  codes. 

The  only  attempted  explanation  of  the 
meat  codes  cam.e  from  a  womar  behind  the 
counter  at  the  Food  Fair  In  the  Dadeland 
shopping  center.  She  said  she  wasn't  too 
sure  of  It.  though.  In  the  two-letter  code, 
she  said  the  first  letter  stood  for  the  week 
(A,  B.  C.  D)  and  the  second  letter  stood  for 
the  day.  (Example.  AC  means  Wednesday  of 
A  week). 

At  another  Food  Fair  on  Collins  Ave.  and 
Fifth  St..  Miami  Beach,  we  were  told  by  a 
man  behind  the  meat  counter  that  those 
letters  weren't  codes.  They  were  the  Initials 
of  the  person  who  packaged  it. 

Despite  what  the  man  in  the  Collins  Ave. 
store  told  us.  we  decided  to  try  to  decipher 
the  lettering  on  the  meat  by  using  the  A, 
B,  C,  D  markings  as  dates.  We  found  some 
pork  and  sausage  products  with  C  and  D 
markings.  Since  we  were  there  the  second 
week  of  the  month,  these  meats  would  have 
been  two  to  three  weeks  old. 

When  we  called  Food  Pair  Officials  to  ask 
for  an  explanation,  we  were  told  that  Pood 
Pair  date  code  Information  was  top  secret. 

The  butcher  at  Wlnn-Dlxle,  NE  59th  St. 
and  Second  Ave.,  said  that  beef  lasts  longer 
than  other  meats.  "It  has  a  shelf  life  of 
seven  days,"  he  said. 

At  the  Shores  Super  Market,  NE  97th  St. 
and  Second  Ave.,  when  asked  for  a  code,  a 
woman  behind  the  meat  counter  said,  "The 
meat  is  coded,  but  I'm  not  allowed  to  tell 
the  public.  You  wouldn't  remember  it  any- 
way. They  change  every  day." 

John  Eckhoff  of  the  Dade  County  Health 
Department  said  it  is  not  essential  to  have 
date  coding  on  meat,  because  "time  is  not  a 
factor  .  .  .  refrigeration  is  the  big  thing." 

"Bacteria,"  he  said,  "are  not  likely  to 
cause  food  poisoning  on  meat  until  after  It 
Is  cooked. 

"Meat  Is  all  right  as  long  as  there  Is  no  dis- 
agreeable odor.  It  is  not  slick  or  slimy,  and 
It  is  solid,  not  easily  torn  apart,"  Eckhoff 
explained. 

The  consumer  buying  meat  in  most  stores, 
of  course,  cannot  smell,  feel  or  tear  apart 


meat  until  he  gets  it  home  because  it  is  pack- 
aged in  a  container  and  wTapped  in  plastic. 
Ek:khoff  said  his  department  usually  waits 
for  a  complaint  from  a  consumer  before 
checking  out  a  store.  In  this  way.  the  Health 
Department  differs  from  the  Florida  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  Consumer  Services, 
which  periodically  inspects  everx  food  store 
for  sanitation  and  wholesomeness.  In  addi- 
tion to  reacting  to  consumer  complaints. 

But  neither  office  has  the  authority  to  force 
stores  or  manufacturers  to  reveal  date  codes. 
We  checked  packaged  meats  as  well  as 
fresh  meats  and  found  some  that  appeared 
to  be  out  of  date.  Using  limited  information. 
we  tried  to  decipher  codes  on  such  things  as 
packaged  sausage  and  salami. 

We  Inquired  about  the  date  codes  and  usu- 
ally came  up  with  an  answer  like.  "They're 
vacuum  packed;  they'll  last  for  months."  Yet 
we  knew  that  some  had  an  expiration  date 
clearly  stamped  on  the  packages  and  the 
others  had  a  code  that  represented  an  ex- 
piration date. 

Hebrew  National  products  at  the  Food  Pair 
on  41st  St.,  Miami  Beach,  and  the  one  at 
Alton  Rd.  and  10th  St..  Miami  Beach,  were 
stamped  with  such  figures  4-30  and  5-19 
when  we  visited  them  In  mid-June.  Neither 
Food  Fair  nor  Hebrew  National  executive 
would  explain  the  meaning  of  the  numbers. 
Checking  packaged  meats  whose  date  codes 
we  knew,  we  found  that  the  smaller  stores 
had  more  out-of-date  packages  than  the  large 
chain  stores. 

It  was  not  unusual  to  find  a  large  super- 
market with  no  past-date  goods  on  its  shelves 
(of  those  products  whose  codes  we  knew.)  It 
was  rare  to  find  a  small  store  with  the  same 
record. 

If  we  called  a  package  of  meat,  that  ap- 
peared to  be  past-dated,  to  a  managers  at- 
tention, we  were  usually  told  that  we 
shouldn't  worry;  the  meat  was  perfectly  all 
right. 

"Don't  worry,"  said  one  man  behind  a 
counter.  "The  meat  can  be  there  for  10  years 
and  it  will  still  be  good." 

After  going  through  more  than  50  grocery 
stores  from  South  Dade  to  183rd  St.  in  North 
Miami,  the  main  question  that  occurred  to 
us  was,  why.  If  the  companies  go  to  the  trou- 
ble of  putting  a  date  code  on  merchandise, 
don't  thev  make  it  an  easily  understood  code, 
such  as  EXP.  6-10? 

"Well,  for  people  who  don't  know  much 
ibout  machinery,  it's  hard  to  code  a  small 
end  seal"  said  George  W.  Sherlock,  vice  presi- 
dent in  charge  of  sales  for  C.  P.  Mueller, 
noodle  manufacttirers. 

"By  the  time  you  spell  out  the  month,  the 
year,  the  day  and  the  shift,  you  run  off  the 
end  seal,"  he  said. 

Lloyd  Shabel,  routing  supervisor  for  Dan- 
non Milk  Products,  said,  "The  machines  are 
already  set  up.  It's  easier  to  keep  the  code 
the  way  it  is,  rather  than  fooling  around 
with  the  months  and  the  dates.  Then  we 
would  need  a  different  machine  set  up." 

The  Oscar  Mayer  sausage  company  uses  an 
automatic  date  coding  device,  which  Is 
hooked  up  to  its  machines.  "It's  very  easy 
to  apply  the  codes  this  way."  said  Charles 
Fensky  of  the  firm's  Wisconsin  office. 

"We  might  be  able  to  change  our  codes  to 
print  out  the  month  and  the  day,  but  we 
found  that  what  we're  using  already  is  very 
workable,"  he  said. 

Sealtest  is  considering  changing  its  code 
to  one  more  easily  discernible,  according  to 
Allan  Molnar,  who  works  with  the  manager 
of  Sealest  marketing  services  in  New  York. 
"Nobody  there  knows  what  it  will  be,  how- 
ever," he  said. 

"If  we  coded  our  products  more  clearly, 
the  shelf  would  become  a  hodge  podge  of 
women  rummaging  through  to  find  the  fresh- 
est goods,"  said  Don  Lewis,  regional  direc- 
tor of  sales  for  Borden  Dairy  Products. 

Bay  Gannon  of  Prlto-Lay  said,  "I  think 
clear   date  coding  of  merchandise  is  some- 
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thing  that  the  Industry's  going  to  have  to 
take  a  uniform  approach  to.  We've  thought 
about  it.  but  our  competitors  don't  want  to 
put  a  date  code  on  their  merchandise  voltm- 
tarily." 

(Prom  the  Miami  Nevirs.  July  1.  1970] 

Listing  by  Ttpes  or  Pood 
(Note. — Below  Is  a  more  detailed  summary 
of  the  findings  of  Miami  News  reporters  Bar- 
bara Mlcale  and  Linda  Klelndlenst  during 
their  tour  of  more  than  50  Dade  grocery 
stores.  The  Usting  is  subdivided  by  types  of 
food.) 

EGGS 

Chain  stores  apparently  have  dlflferent  sys- 
tems for  date-coding  eggs.  Grand  Union. 
Winn  Dixie  and  A  &  P  have  most  of  their 
eggs  marked  with  expiration  dates.  Publix 
does  not.  We  were  unable  to  figure  out  Food 
Pair's  system. 

Most  cartons  of  eggs  in  Pood  Pair  stores 
have  a  number  on  them  but  we  got  different 
answers  in  different  Pood  Pairs  as  to  what 
the  numbers  mean. 

At  the  Pood  Pair  in  the  163rd  St.  shopping 
center,  a  cleric  told  us  that  the  number  was 
a  code  but  he  couldn't  tell  us  about  It  be- 
cause of  store  policy. 

He  said.  "The  other  day  some  old  lady  who 
had  apparently  figured  out  the  code  was  go- 
ing through  all  the  dairy  products  looking 
for  the  latest  date." 

At  the  Pood  Pair  on  NE  84th  St.  and  Sec- 
ond Ave.,  a  stock  boy  said  that  there  Is  no 
expiration  date  on  the  eggs.  Numbers,  such 
as  6-3  and  6-4,  are  "package  dates"  put  on 
by  the  company  and  the  eggs  have  a  shelf 
life  of  about  10  days,  he  said. 

A  manager  at  the  Pood  Pair  on  Alton  Rd. 
and  19th  St.,  Miami  Beach,  said  that  the 
number  represents  the  day  the  eggs  are 
brought  into  the  store. 

We  found  no  dates  on  eggs  at  the  Thrifty 
Store  on  Washington  Ave..  Miami  Beach.  At 
the  Publix  on  NW  103rd  St.  and  Sixth  Ave., 
we  were  told  that  only  the  cases  of  eggs — not 
the  Individual  cartons — have  dates.  A  store 
clerk  said  the  eggs  were  put  out  fresh  dally. 

Art  Calvert,  South  Florida  regional  direc- 
tor for  the  state  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Consumer  Services,  discussed  the  Florida 
egg  law  with  a  Miami  News  reporter  several 
months  ago.  He  said  the  laws  were  ambigu- 
ous. "One  part  of  the  law  says  the  expiration 
date  must  be  on  the  Individual  cartons."  he 
said,  "but  another  section  says  It  only  has 
to  be  on  the  cases  that  come  Into  the  stores." 

MILK 

"There  are  no  federal  regulations  regard- 
ing the  date  coding  of  milk."  said  Nancy 
Shaw,  executive  director  of  the  Dairy  Coun- 
cil of  South  Florida.  "It  is  up  to  the  Individ- 
ual companies  to  code  their  own  products." 
But  the  state  of  Florida  has  a  stringent 
milk  law,  said  Art  Calvert,  South  Florida  re- 
gional director  for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  Consumer  Services.  "All  milk  and 
milk  products  must  be  Grade  A.  We  are  the 
only  state  in  the  country  which  requires  this. 
We  don't  get  milk  from  other  states  because 
It  doesn't  meet  our  bacteria  count  stand- 
ards." 

Milk  should  be  kept  at  about  40  degrees, 
or  else  the  bacteria  will  multiply  much 
faster.  Miss  Shaw  said  At  this  temperature 
It  should  keep  four  to  five  days,  she  said. 

Milk  si^cked  on  top  of  other  milk  In  gro- 
cery store  cases  should  still  be  cold  enough 
because  of  the  air  circulation  within  the 
cooler.  Miss  Shaw  said. 

However.  John  Eckhoff  of  the  Dade  County 
Health  Department  said  that  stacked  milk 
will  not  always  get  the  refrigeration  It  needs 
to  stay  fresh.  He  said  his  department  is  con- 
stantly citing  local  markets  for  this  prac- 
tice. 

"Stores  are  Instructed  not  to  stack  the 
milk.  Managers  usually  say  they  do  It  only 
on  busy  days."  Eckhoff  said. 


The  majority  of  store  personnel  whom  we 
questioned  about  milk  date  codes  said  they 
were  unable  to  provide  the  information.  Only 
through  contacting  the  main  office  of  the 
company  were  we  successful  in  having  the 
codes  explained.  For  example,  a  Sealtest  rep- 
resentative in  Miami  would  only  say  that 
the  milk  was  coded  "according  to  lot."  But 
by  calling  Sealtest  In  New  York,  we  were 
able  to  find  out  the  code. 

OTHER     DAIRY 

Refrigeration,  shipping  and  how  long  the 
consumer  leaves  the  product  in  the  sun,  all 
contribute  to  the  life  span  of  dairy  products, 
says  Bert  Hefner,  Sealtest  news  bureau  man- 
ager. 

"People  shouldn't  get  hung  up  on  codes 
being  a  quality  thing,"  he  said.  "They  really 
have  a  very  limited  use. 

"Sometime  a  woman  will  call  up  and  say. 
'I  bought  a  pAckage  of  cottage  cheese  that 
didn't  have  to  be  taken  off  the  shelf  until 
five  days  from  now  and  It  was  spoiled."  So 
I  ask  her  how  long  she  had  it  out  of  refriger- 
ation and  she'll  answer.  'Well,  I  stopped  to 
talk  to  Aunt  TilUe  for  a  while.'  " 

D.-.mmon  and  Sealtest  explained  their  cod- 
ing system  to  us  when  we  made  long-dis- 
tance telephone  calls  and  Identified  ourselves 
as  reporters.  Breakstone  sent  us  a  form  let- 
ter It  sends  In  response  to  all  customer  letters 
on  the  subject. 

Borden  refused  to  divulge  its  coding  sys- 
tem. Don  Lewis,  regional  director  of  sales  for 
Borden,  said  "There  is  no  intent  to  fool  the 
customer."  But  he  wouldn't  tell  us  what  the 
codes  meant.  "They  are  Intended  for  us,  not 
the  customer."  he  s.ild.  "Any  dairy  will  tell 
you  It  Is  In  the  customer's  Interest  not  to 
reveal  the  date  code  on  dairy  products." 

P.^CKACED     MEATS 

Copeland  Sausage  products  have  the  ex- 
piration date  stamped  on  the  package.  Other 
packaged  meat  products  are  not  so  easily  de- 
ciphered, but  one  company,  Oscar  Mayer,  did 
explain  the  coding  system  to  us  when  we 
called. 

Spokesmen  for  other  packaged  meat  con- 
cerns were  reluctant  to  discuss  date  coding. 

David  Datz,  spokesman  for  Hebrew  Na- 
tional, refused  to  an.swer  questions  and  asked 
for  a  letter  from  The  Miami  News  requesting 
the  information.  A  letter  was  mailed  two 
weeks  ago  and  no  reply  has  been  received. 

Two  stores  had  Hebrew  National  products 
with  numbers  such  as  4-30  and  5-19  when 
we  visited  in  mid-June  but  we  were  unable 
to  get  explanations  of  these  numbers  from 
store  personnel  or  Hebrew  National. 

Ernest  Hlnterkopf.  a  spokesman  for  Dirrs, 
would  not  answer  telephone  questions  about 
date-coding  of  Dirrs  products.  He  asked  for 
a  letter,  which  was  mailed  to  him  June  22. 
We  have  not  received  a  reply. 

Arlene  Christiansen,  director  of  consumer 
and  customer  relations  for  Armour,  said  she 
could  not  explain  the  Code  on  Armour  meats 
because  she  wasn't  sure  of  It  herself.  "Codes 
on  canned  meats  are  regulated  by  the  federal 
government,"  she  said.  "It's  something  we 
have  to  live  with." 

BREAD 

Reactions  varied  when  we  contacted  bread 
companies  to  ask  them  to  divulge  their  date 
codes.  With  certain  exceptions,  we  found 
that  we  got  more  Information  if  we  identified 
ourselves  as  reporters. 

From  Peter  Weaver,  consumer  coliunnlst 
for  The  Miami  News,  we  had  learned  that  In 
most  Instances  bread  codes  are  in  the  form 
of  twists  or  plastic  locks  which  seal  the  ends 
of  the  package.  Each  color  stands  for  a  differ- 
ent day. 

Holsum  Informed  us  that  even  if  they  told 
us  the  code  we'd  never  remember  it  because 
the  colors  change  each  week.  A  red  twist  may 
be  Tuesday  one  week  and  Saturday  the  next. 

A  spokesman  for  Merita  Bakeries  said, 
"The  color  code  Is  only  for  the  drivers  on 


the  pick-up  trucks.  It's  no  great  secret,  real- 
ly, but  we  don't  give  out  the  information." 

When  asked  for  the  code,  a  Dandee  bread 
spokesman  said,  "I'm  sorry  but  we  dcn't  give 
out  that  Information." 

A  spokesman  at  August  Brothers  vrtlllngly 
explained  the  code  and  added:  "Now  you'll 
be  sure  to  get  a  fresh  loaf." 

We  called  national  headquarters  for  Pep- 
peridge  Farm  and  Arnold  bakeries.  Both  ex- 
plained the  codes  to  us  when  we  Identified 
ourselves  as  reporters. 

CEREAL 

"Cereal  is  not  like  bread,  where  In  two  or 
three  days  it  goes  stale,  "  said  a  Kellogg  rep- 
resentative when  contacted  In  Battle  Creek, 
Michigan.  "It  is  a  long  time  before  it  goes 
stale  and  becomes  unsafe." 

He  said  that  the  date  code  conslsiei  of  a 
number  for  each  month  but  refused  to  ex- 
plain it  further. 

".All  of  the  cereals  have  a  different  expira- 
tion date,"  he  said.  "Bran  flakes  keep  longer 
than  pufTed  cereal.  The  sales  personnel  ro- 
tate the  stock  and  make  sure  it's  fresh.  We 
will  continue  to  make  sure  that  our  cus- 
tomers get  nothing  but  the  best  merchan- 
dise." 

When  we  called  Nabisco,  we  were  told  there 
was  only  one  man  in  the  entire  organization 
who  covild  explain  the  coding  system  and 
that  he  was  out  of  town.  A  subsequent  let- 
ter from  Nablsco's  legal  department  refused 
to  divulge  the  codes. 


(From  the  Maine  News.  July  2,  1970] 
A  Quick  Codrse  in  Cryptography 
While  most  companies  don't  go  out  of 
their  way  to  Inform  the  consumer  about 
date  coding,  not  all  of  them  are  reluctant 
to  disclose  the  information.  Through  Investi- 
gation we  were  able  to  break  the  following 
codes: 

DAIRY 

Breakstone — Temp-Tee  whipped  cream 
cheese,  cottage  cheese  (all  styles),  sour 
cream,  midget  farmer  cheese,  all  yogurts  and 
Swiss  parfait: 

The  first  four  numbers  printed  on  top  of 
each  package  Indicates  the  month  and  day 
after  which  the  product  should  not  be  sold. 

Of  the  four  numbers,  the  first  two  repre- 
sent the  month;  the  last  two  numbers  Indi- 
cate the  day.  For  example,  the  number  1003 
means  the  10th  month,  third  day,  or  Oct.  3. 

Three,  four  and  eight-ounce  packages  of 
cream  cheese  (foil  wrapped)  :  The  numbers 
stamped  on  either  of  the  end  flaps  Indicate 
the  month  and  the  day  after  which  the 
cream  cheese  should  not  be  sold.  The  num- 
bers 3-31  would  mean  that  the  cheese  sliould 
not  be  osld  after  the  third  month.  31st  day, 
or  March  3 1 . 

If  the  products  are  handled  properly,  they 
should  stand  up  In  good  condition  for  about 
a  week  beyond  the  expiration  date  shown  on 
the  outside  of  the  package. 

Source:  customer  letter  from  Breakstone- 
Sugar  Creek  Poods. 

Kraft — Cheese:  There  Is  a  number  code  on 
the  front  of  the  package.  For  example  105AO. 
The  105  Is  the  day  of  the  year  on  which  the 
cheese  was  packaged,  the  A  Is  a  code  letter 
for  where  the  cheese  was  packaged  and  the 
O  means  that  It  was  packaged  In  1970.  (For 
last  year,  1969,  the  end  number  would  have 
been  9.) 

Kraft  cheeses  have  a  shelf  life  of  150  days 
from  the  date  of  packaging. 

Source:  a  Kraft  representative. 

Sealtest — Cottage  cheese.  Light  'n  Lively 
ice  cream  and  sour  cream:  these  have  a 
four-number  code.  Example,  0710.  The  first 
two  numbers  are  the  month  and  the  last  two 
represent  the  day.  So  a  product  with  this 
code  should  be  removed  fro-n  the  shelf  by 
July  10. 

Source:  Allan  Molnar,  marketing  services. 
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New  York  office,  and  Bert  Hefner  of  Sealtest 's 
news  bureau.  New  York. 

Velda  Farms — Milk:  There  Is  a  date  em- 
bossed at  the  top  of  the  carton  showing 
when  the  milk  must  be  removed  from  the 
shelf.  For  example.  28  would  mean  that  the 
milk  expired  on  the  28th  day  of  the  present 
month.  The  expiration  date  Is  five  days  from 
the  manufacture  date,  although  the  shelf  life 
of  milk  may  be  longer  If  properly  refriger- 
ated. 

Source:  Stan  Hartman,  Velda  quality  con- 
trol director. 

Parmbest  Foods — Milk:  A  number  and  a 
letter  are  embossed  on  the  top  of  the  carton. 
The  weeks  are  shown  by  letters.  A,  B,  C,  D. 
If  there  are  one  or  two  extra  days  In  the 
month,  they  use  the  letter  E.  The  day  Is 
coded  In  this  way:  Saturday  1,  Monday  2, 
Tuesday  4,  Thursday  5,  Friday  0.  If  the  milk 
carton  had  A5  embossed  at  the  top  It  would 
mean  that  the  milk  was  produced  on  Thurs- 
day of  the  first  week  In  that  particular 
month.  There  Is  no  delivery  on  Wednesday. 

Source:  William  E.  Matthews,  quality 
control. 

Dannon — Yogurt:  The  first  number  of  the 
code  Is  from  1  to  6,  which  stands  for  January 
to  June  or  July  to  December.  The  second 
and  third  are  for  the  day  of  expiration  and 
the  fourth  Is  a  company  symbol.  For  ex- 
ample. If  the  first  three  numbers  are  110,  the 
product  shc-uld  be  removed  from  the  shelf 
on  July  10.  (If  you  saw  this  In  winter,  It 
would  probably  mean  Jan.  10.) 

Source:   Lloyd  Shabel,  routing  supervisor. 

Home  Milk — There  Is  a  letter  representing 
the  week — -A.  B,  C.  D — and  a  number  for  the 
day.  Milk  produced  on  1\iesday  of  the  second 
week  of  the  month  would  have  B2  embossed 
on  the  carton.  There  Is  no  delivery  on  Satur- 
day. 

Source:  a  Home  milk  representative. 

June  Dairy — Eggs:  They  are  numbered  by 
consecutive  days  of  the  year  and  the  numt)er 
iB  the  date  that  the  eggs  were  packaged.  For 
example.  If  the  eggs  were  packaged  on  Jan.  1. 
the  number  found  on  the  packages  would  be 
1;  If  packaged  on  Feb.  1,  the  number  would 
be  32. 

The  shelf  life  of  eggs  varies.  If  kept  In  40- 
45  degree  temperature,  It  could  be  two  weeks 
before  they  suffer  a  quality  drop  from  Grade 
A  to  Grade  B. 

Source:  Harry  Kiel,  poultry  division  man- 
ager. 

Grand  Union  and  Winn  Dixie  Eggs — All 
marked  clearly  with  expiration  date. 

BREAD 

Pepperldge  Farm — On  certain  bread  and 
rolls,  the  calendar  date  Is  expressed  as  a 
fraction.  For  example  '/4  Is  actually  the  14th 
day  of  the  month,  the  day  It  should  be  re- 
moved. 

In  Miami  Pepperldge  Farm  bread  goods  are 
baked  at  Royal  bakeries. 

Source:  James  Laird,  sales  administration 
manager. 

Holsum — The  code  U  deciphered  by  the 
color  of  the  twists  on  the  bread.  Each  color 
stands  for  a  different  day.  But  the  colors 
change  every  week.  For  example,  a  red  twist 
could  mean  Tuesday  one  week  and  another 
week  It  could  mean  Saturday. 

Source:  A  Holsum  representative. 

Arnold — It  is  tied  with  a  plastic  lock  with 
a  letter  stamp>ed  on  it.  The  code  Is  derived 
through  the  word  ARNOLD  In  reverse:  Mon- 
day-D;  Tuesday-L;  Wednesday-O;  Thursday- 
N;  Prlday-R;  Saturday-A. 

Source:  written  reply  to  reporter's  Inquiry. 

Jane  Parker — The  day  of  the  week  Ifl 
printed  In  large  letters  on  the  end  seal. 

Dixie  Darling — The  day  of  the  week  Is 
printed  on  the  colored  twists. 

August  Brothers — This  code  Is  the  color 
of  the  twists.  Monday,  blue;  Tuesday,  red  or 
pink;  Thursday,  yellow;  Friday,  green;  Sat- 
urday, white.  There  is  no  delivery  Wednesday. 


Source:  August  Brothers  representative. 

PACKAGED    MEATS 

Copeland — The  expiration  date  is  put  on 
the  package. 

Oscar  Mayer — This  company  uses  a  four 
number  date  code.  To  decipher  3253,  add  the 
first  and  fourth  nimibers  which  will  give  you 
the  month.  The  second  and  third  numt>ers  are 
the  day.  The  date  for  this  example  Is  June  25. 

Source:  Charles  Pensky.  Oscar  Mayer 
spokesman. 

Plumrose  Ham — Example,  2303448.  Add  the 
first  and  fourth  letter  to  arrive  at  the  month. 
The  second  and  third  numbers  added  to- 
gether give  the  day.  This  example  is  May  30. 
The  remaining  numbers  are  production  in- 
formaUon  The  date  is  when  the  product  was 
manufactured  and  the  ham  is  guaranteed  for 
eight  weeks  past  that  date. 

Source ;  Martin  Jensen,  sales  department 
supervisor. 

POTATO    CHIPS 

Pri  to-Lay:      This    code    Is    expressed    in 

three  numbers,  the  first  is  the  month,  the 
.second  Is  the  day  and  .the  third,  a  letter,  is 
the  plant  in  which  the  product  was  manufac- 
tured. For  example,  if  the  code  Is  6  23  F,  It 
must  be  removed  from  the  shelf  by  June  23. 

The  date  when  it  must  be  removed  is  deter- 
mined by  the  date  of  manufacture  and  the 
Size  of  merchandise : 

Ten-cent  bags  of  chips,  etc. — 25  days  after 
date  of  manufacture. 

Twenty-nine-cent  Isags  of  potato  chips. 
Pritos,  etc.^30  days. 

Large  size  bags  of  Doritos,  etc. — 35  days. 

Pretzels  and  crackers  have  a  longer  shelf 
life. 

Source:  Ray  Gannon,  sales  administration 
manager. 

REFRIGERATED    ROLLS 

Pillsbury.  Borden  and  Ballard — all  have  the 
expiration  date  stamjjed  on  the  bottom  of 
the  cans. 

MACARONI 

Muellers — Upright  packages  have  the  code 
embossed  at  the  bottom.  Long  goods  (for  ex- 
ample, spaghetti )  have  it  on  either  of  the  end 
seals.  The  code  consists  of  the  week  of  the 
year,  the  year  and  the  shift  during  which  it 
was  packaged.  For  example.  230  would  mean 
the  23rd  week  of  1970.  The  products  last 
from  four  to  nine  months,  depending  on  tem- 
peratvu^e  and  humidity. 

Source:  George  W.  Sherlock,  vice  president 
in  charge  of  sales. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  an  editorial 
from  the  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Plain  Dealer, 
April  24,  1970,  which  reportedly  led  Lip- 
ton's  regional  representative  to  call  upon 
the  company's  Boston  office  to  terminate 
advertising  with  the  Dealer.  Llpton  has 
placed  no  advertising  with  the  Dealer 
since  the  editorial  and  does  not  have  the 
paper  on  its  current  advertising  sched- 
ule. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Consumer  Is  Last  To  Know 

The  number  of  persons  who  purchased  and 
ate  f>osslbly  contaminated  soup  mixes  and 
frozen  pizzas  before  the  government  publicly 
warned  consumers  of  food  pwlsonlng  dangers 
this  week  may  never  be  known  unless  they 
become  very  ill  or  die. 

Llpton  Soup  Co.  began  recalling  five  types 
of  Its  soup  mixes  on  March  25,  when  It  wired 
Its  distributors  that  the  packages  could  con- 
tain dangerous  salmonella  bacteria.  The 
company  failed  to  warn  the  buying  public 
and  the  government  did  not  bother  telling 
consumers  until  Its  routine  weekly  recall  list 
was  distributed  this  week,  then  the  soup 
Items  was  29th  on  a  list  of  32  recalls. 

The  threat  of  fatal  botulism  contamina- 
tion of  mushrooms  on  a  brand  of  frozen 
pizza  was  discovered  April  15  by  the  mush- 
room packager,  who  notified  the  pizza  maker 


and  the  U.S.  Pood  and  Drug  Administration 
that  day.  No  one  bothered  warning  consum- 
ers of  the  danger  until  the  FDA  announced 
It  April  22.  a  week  later,  and  only  then  be- 
cause distribution  had  been  so  extensive. 

The  FDA  quietly,  and  In  the  smallest  type 
It  has,  prints  a  weekly  list  of  foods,  drugs 
and  cosmetics  recalled  from  sale  for  reasons 
ranging  from  labeling  mlxup  to  lethal  con- 
tamination. Rarely  is  additional  warning 
given. 

This  latest  example  of  FDA  delay  in  warn- 
ing the  public  of  food  poisoning  dangers  Is 
typical.  The  agency  admits  recalls  are  never 
totally  successful  because  an  unknown 
amount  of  the  products  Is  purchased  and 
consumed  before  the  public  Is  warned — if  It 
is  warned  at  all. 

A  recent  study  by  Investlgatfirs  under  con- 
sumer advocate  Ralph  Nader  accused  PDA 
of  being  more  servant  than  master  of  the 
food  Industry  It  Is  supposed  to  regulate.  The 
soup  and  pizza  episode  appears  to  support 
that  conclusion.  The  consumer,  who  should 
have  been  warned  at  once,  was  In  actuality 
the  last  to  know  of  the  danger  to  him. 

Nader  has  said  government  recalls  of  food 
and  drugs  should  not  be  hidden  in  fine  type 
but  announced  at  once  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  for  widest 
possible  news  coverage  and  exposure.  We 
agree.  The  public  good  demands  no  less. 

Mr.  Speaker,  following  is  an  article 
from  the  Des  Plaines  Suburban  Times 
which  prompted  Mr.  Villips  of  the  Na- 
tional Food  Stores'  advertising  depart- 
ment to  call  Mr.  Herzog,  the  paper's  pub- 
lisher to  complain  about  the  paper's  "ir- 
responsible story  about  an  irresponsible 
woman": 

National  Picketed  by  NCU 

Members  of  the  National  Consumers  Un- 
ion, a  group  of  northwest  suburban  house- 
wives, presented  a  list  of  demands  to  the 
National  Tea  C3o.  Friday  while  picketing  the 
National  food  store  at  Wolf  and  Camp  Mc- 
Donald rds.  in  Prospect  Heights.  Several  Des 
Plaines  woimen  were  in  the  group. 

An  NCU  spokesman  said  the  group  is  not 
singling  out  the  Wolf  rd.  store  but  that  it  is 
"symbolic"  of  problems  prevalent  in  the 
Natlon&l  chain. 

She  explained  that  many  NCU  members 
boycott  the  Jewel  stores  because  they  sell 
grapes  and  so  have  aimed  their  demands  at 
National  as  the  other  major  grocery  chain  In 
the  northwest  suburbs. 

While  pickets  carried  signs  saying  "unfair 
business  practices,"  "false  advertising," 
"price  mark-up"  and  "outdated  foods,''  NCU 
officers  presented  their  list  of  demands  to 
the  manager.  Art  Savage. 

The  demands:  a  retail  price  list  be  posted 
in  a  prominent  place  in  all  stores;  all  prod- 
ucts advertised  in  the  newspapers  be  prices 
In  the  stores  as  advertised;  that  scales  be 
furnished  for  shoppers'  use;  all  canned 
goods,  produce,  meats  and  other  products  be 
coded  in  <!uch  a  way  the  consumer  will  know 
if  it  Is  fresh  or  outdated;  established  unit 
prices  (price  per  pound);  that  meat  and 
fowl  that  has  been  frozen  be  marked  ac- 
cordingly; soaps,  household  cleaners  and  de- 
tergents be  marked  for  pKJilutlon  content; 
enforced  health  regulations,  and  restroom 
facilities  for  shoppers. 

Pickets  showed  reporters  food  Items  they 
said  had  been  purchased  In  National  stores 
the  day  before,  Including  a  Jar  of  pineapple 
preserves  code-dated  December.  1968;  rancid 
balogna  sausage  outdated  for  two  months; 
a  Jar  of  honey  oode-d&ted   1-2-69. 

They  also  complained  the  Wolf  rd.  store 
was  marking  up  unadvertlsed  meat  prices 
and  cited  these  comparisons  between  that 
store  and  one  a  short  distance  away  in 
JVheellng: 

Porterhouse  steak,  $1.89  a  pound  on  Wolf 
rd.,   $1.39   in  Wheeling;    chuck  roast,  $1.09. 
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Wolf  rd..  99  cents.  Wheeling;  ham  slice,  $1.39. 
Wolf  rd.,  99  cents.  Wheeling;  boneless  porH 
roast,  $1.29  Wolf  rd..  $1.09  Wheeling. 

The  NCU  picketed  the  Wolf  rd  store  two 
weelcs  ago  and  demanded  that  prices  be  the 
same  as  at  a  new  National  discount  food 
store,  the  Elm  Farm  store,  in  Buffalo  Grove. 

Mrs.  Heidt  said  that  all  products  in  chain 
stores  are  coded  for  dates,  but  "the  system 
U  so  complex  and  so  often  changed,  the  av- 
erage shopper  cannot  determine  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  product  by  the  present  coding 
system." 

She  said  NCU  wants  to  see  these  codes 
translated  into  dates  and  the  price  deter- 
mined by  the  freshness  of  the  product.  She 
said  the  NCU  supports  legislation  introduced 
in  Congress  last  fall  requiring  a  final  date 
food  can  be  kept  on  grocers'  shelves  and 
that  such  date  appear  on  all  perishable  and 
semi-perishable  foods. 

NCU  officers  said  the  demands  are  based 
on  six  months  of  research.  Savage  said  the 
list  was  forwarded  to  National's  Chicago  di- 
vision office  and  referred  all  reporters'  ques- 
tions to  that  office. 

Mrs.  Lynne  Heidt,  NCU  president,  said  the 
organization  has  been  communicating  with 
National  Tea  Co.  officials  through  their  gen- 
eral counsel.  "The  offer  to  consider  and  dis- 
cusa  questions  dealing  with  policies  and  op- 
erations of  National  food  stores  was  initiated 
by  the  company,"  Mrs.  Heidt  said,  "but  NCU 
feels  they  have  Ignored  reasonable  requests, 
specifically  In  regard  to  the  sale  of  outdated 
perishable  food  and  the  excessive  marking 
up  of  unadvertlsed  products  over  the  retail 
price." 

[Prom  Straus  Editor's  Report,  August  9. 

19691 

Equal  Time — Equal  Space? 

In  California  next  year  a  bill  patterned 
after  the  PCC's  Fairness  Doctrine  will  be 
Introduced  in  the  legislature.  Assembly 
Minority  Leader  Jesse  Unruh  Is  expected  to 
push  the  move  to  make  newspapers  give  equal 
space  m  reporting  both  sides  of  a  controversy. 

Spokesmen  for  Cesar  Chavez'  United  Farm 
Workers'  Organizing  Committee  say  the  ac- 
tion is  prompted  by  "a  news  blackout"  on  the 
three  year  old  grape  boycott  by  five  Cali- 
fornia dallies:  the  Bakersfleld  Callfornlan, 
Los  Angeles  Herald  Examiner,  Oakland  Tri- 
bune, San  Pedro  News  Pilot  and  South  Bay 
Breeze. 

The  Grapeworkers'  Union  says  the  papers 
won't  run  advance  publicity  of  boycott  ac- 
tivities. Including  the  picketing  of  Safeway 
stores  and  oarades,  for  fear  of  losing  Safe- 
way advertising  revenue.  Safety  Is  the  largest 
retailer  of  gra!)es  In  California.  Tlie  unioa 
savs  the  chain  is  pressuring  new.spapers  to 
Ignore  Its  activities — a  charge  that  Safeway 
denies. 

■•Typical  of  the  blackout."  says  L.A.  boycott 
leader  Richard  Chenowlth,  "was  a  recent 
parade  through  the  suburb  of  San  Pedro 
which  ended  In  picketing  of  a  Safeway  store. 
The  News  Pilot  refused  to  run  any  advance 
publicity,  then  didn't  cover  the  parade 
although  more  than  300  people  marched 
right  by  Its  office  and  saw  reporters  working 
Inside." 

Praised  by  grape  boycotters  for  'fair"  cov- 
erage were:  the  Fresno  Bee,  Los  Angeles 
Times.  Sacramento  Bee  and  KNXT-TV  In 
LA. 

(Prom  the  Chicago  Journalism  Review,  June 
1970] 

Newspapers  See  No  Evil  in  StxPERMAKTS 
(By  Ken  Pierce) 

At  the  food  section  of  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times,  hot  news  means  baked  lasagna  or 
veal  roast.  Only  once  have  male  editors  at 
the  paper  carefully  examined  the  section 
which  food  editor  CamlUe  Jllke  prepares 
each  week.  That  was  the  time  Miss  Jllke 
and  her  staff  attempted  to  criticize  the  news- 


paper's second  largest  advertisers :  the  super- 
markets. The  criticism  was  re-written — 
after  screams  from  executives  at  Jewel  Pood 
Stores,  objections  from  editors,  and  tears 
from  reporter  Beverly  Bennett.  The  spiciest 
thing  in  the  final  version  was  a  recipe  for 
•feminine  chill"— a  chill  that  Is  more  bland 
than  usual,  because  It  Includes  chunks  of 
mushy  avocado. 

The  Idea  of  a  critical  feature  on  super- 
markets grew  last  fall,  when  both  Miss  Jllke 
and  Miss  Bennett  moved  to  the  near  north 
side.  "That's  when  we  started  shopping  at 
those  atrocious  stores."  says  Miss  Jllke. 
"Ttiey  were  dirty,  they  displayed  rotten  pro- 
duce, and  they  weren't  as  willing  to  refund 
money  as  the  stores  I  used  to  shop  at  In  the 
suburbs. 

"Inflation  was  affecting  prices  too.  so  we 
thought  It  would  be  a  good  Idea  to  tell  read- 
ers about  some  of  the  shopping  devices  that 
would  make  their  money  go  farther." 

In  their  Investigations  of  neighborhood 
stores  owned  by  major  chains,  the  reporters 
found : 

Rotten  produce.  Old  fruits  and  vegetables 
were  sold  for  the  same  prices  as  fresh  prod- 
uce at  the  Kroger  store  on  Barry  and  Broad- 
way. They  also  discovered  wormy  broccoli 
at  the  Jewel  on  Broadway  and  Belmont.  This 
contradicted  the  official  policy  of  the  chains, 
which  is  to  sell  fresh  produce,  and  to  mark 
down  the  price  of  deteriorating  produce, 
when  It  is  sal.ible. 

Fraudulent  meat  labels.  At  the  National 
store  at  2500  N.  Clark,  ground  veal  patties 
were  labeled  "veal  cutlets."  A  cut  slightly 
better  than  chuck  steak  was  dubbed  "beauty 
steak"  (and  sold  at  $1.49  p>er  pound i  at  the 
Treasure  Island  Food  Store,  3450  N. 
Broadway. 

Unwrapped  margarine,  which  was  smear- 
ing a  dairy  case  and  attracting  flies,  was 
discovered  at  the  Jewel. 

The  reporters  also  found  dirty  stores,  and 
the  absence  of  advertised  sale  Items. 

"The  original  stories  were  rather  strong," 
says  one  Sun-Times  staffer  who  saw  them. 
They  were  written  as  exposes,  and  conveyed 
the  reporters'  conclusions  that  they  had  un- 
covered offenses  and  malpractices. 

Even  so,  the  reporters  did  not  name  the 
offending  stores.  "The  only  time  we  use  brand 
names,"  says  Miss  Jllke,  "is  to  announce  a 
new  product  or  feature  special  recipes.  Per- 
haps we  ought  to,  but — "  (the  words  left 
unsaid  are  clear  enough  to  most  local  Jour- 
nalists: "but  why  try  to  get  the  newspaper 
to  stick  Its  neck  out"  Is  a  possible  emenda- 
tion.) 

Jewel  found  out  about  the  section  a  week 
before  it  was  to  be  printed  in  early  February. 
A  Sun-Times  photographer.  Carmen  Reporto, 
was  seen  taking  pictures  of  old  produce  In  a 
Jewel  store  at  Broadway  and  Belmont.  The 
manager  ordered  him  to  stop.  He  didn't.  Two 
clerks  were  assigned  to  block  his  photos  while 
the  manager  called  police  and  Jewel's  execu- 
tive offices.  An  executive  phoned  Miss  Jllke 
and  Irately  Informed  her  that  Jewel  policy 
prohibits  picture-taking  in  the  store.  Miss 
Jllke  said  she  didn't  know  of  the  policy;  she 
thought  that,  since  the  store  was  open  to 
the  public,  photographs  would  be  appropri- 
ate. The  Jewel  executive  (public  relations 
man  William  Newby )  asked  what  sort  of  story 
Camllle  was  planning  to  rvm,  and  she  told 
him.  He  was  very  unhappy — especially  be- 
cause the  store  In  which  the  photographer 
was  discovered  is  not  exactly  one  of  Jewel's 
Jewels. 

Then  Jewel  called  the  advertising  depart- 
ment of  the  Sun-Times.  Jewel  was  assured 
that  the  paper  was  not  going  to  name  names. 
Jewel  renialned  upset,  and  threatened  to 
withdraw  Its  advertising.  (Jewel  bought 
1.100,000  lines  of  advertising  In  1969  In  the 
Field-owned  Sun-Times  and  Daily  News). 
Jewel's  advertising  vice  president  called  and 
Invited  Miss  Jllke  to  lunch — with  several 
other  vice  presidents.  But  he  did  not  confirm 


the  lunch  date;  Instead,  Jewel  arranged  a 
top-level  meeting  with  Sun-Times  Editor 
James  Hoge. 

According  to  Hoge,  the  meeting  was  called 
to  discuss  the  presence  of  an  un-authorized 
photographer  on  Jewel  premises.  The  man- 
ager had  accused  the  photographer  of  throw- 
ing catsup  and  uttering  obscenities  (appar- 
ently, these  are  standard  canards  In  the  ar- 
senal of  supermarket  managers;  the  same 
offenses  are  often  ascribed  to  militant  con- 
sumer advocates),  but  Sun-Times  editors 
stuck  by  their  man.  Hoge  says  that  Jewel 
executives  did  ask  what  the  paper  was  plan- 
ning to  print,  and  he  described  the  section, 
responding  to  Jewel's  anxiety  by  stating  that 
the  paper  was  still  engaged  In  its  research. 
Thereafter,  says  Hoge.  he  was  not  Involved 
in  editing  the  section. 

However,  Feature  Editor  Bob  Zonka  found 
himself  slaving  for  the  first  time  over  the 
food  section,  and  he  asked  the  reporters  to 
re-write  It.  After  one  re-write,  the  section 
was  postponed,  because  there  wasn't  enough 
time  for  Zonka  to  scrutinize  it. 
Zonka  told  CJR : 

"There  was  no  pressure  on  me  to  edit  a 
puff  piece — no  pressure  from  anyone.  There 
was  pressure  on  Camllle,  but  It  was  from 
me — to  do  it  right  as  I  saw  fit." 

There  was  another  re-wrlte  before  the  sec- 
tion finally  ran  on  February  27,  headlined: 
"Shopper,  pick  up  groceries  and  unite." 

That  headline  did  not  reflect  the  tone  or 
the  content  of  the  final  version,  which  now 
looked  generally  like  the  standard  advice  to 
housewives  (A  sample:  remember  that  bone 
and  fat  are  Included  In  the  weight  of  meat.) 
Most  of  what  the  reporters  had  found  was 
still  vaguely  present  In  the  section,  but  the 
"malpractices"  and  "offenses"  were  buried 
at  the  end  of  long  stories,  and  they  were 
stated  hypothetically.  to  make  it  clear  that 
the  paper  was  not  saying  they  exist.  (Sample: 
"If  shoppers  feel  their  stores  keep  their  prod- 
uce  on  the  shelves  too  long,  they  should 
point  it  out  to  the  managers,  say  consumer 
experts.") 

This  Is  known  as  "watering"  a  story.  It  al- 
lows the  paper  to  claim  the  key  Ingredients 
were  used,  something  like  the  Invisible  traces 
of  chicken  In  chicken  noodle  soup.  There  was 
no  hint  in  the  12-page  section  that  report- 
ers— or  the  newspaper — had  discovered  any- 
thing vwong  an>-where.  The  ground  veal 
patties  and  the  "beauty  steak"  were  buried 
way  down  In  a  friendly  story  called  "A  Meaty 
Subject,"  and  the  produce  story — opaquely 
titled  "A  Fresh  View  of  Produce" — rapidly 
(and  properly)  quoted  chain  policy:  sell 
fresh  produce'  reduce  the  price  when  it's  old. 
Chain  stores  were  caught  violating  this  pol- 
icy by  the  Sun-Ti7Ties'  own  reporters — but 
you'd  never  learn  that  by  reading  the  Sun- 
Times. 

Omitted  entirely  were  the  dribbling  mar- 
gerine,  the  wormy  broccoli,  and  the  Jewel 
manager  who  called  police  to  bar  photographs 
of  his  merchandise. 

Included  was  a  picture  of  pears.  You  think 
they  are  nice  pears  if  you  Just  glance  at 
them;  if  you  look  closely,  you  wonder  if  those 
shadows  on  the  pears  may  be  spots  on  the 
fruit.  The  only  explanation  Is  this  brief 
caption: 

"  'There  Is  a  great  pear  crop  this  year  so 
if  pears  are  bruised  or  In  pwor  shape.  It  is  the 
store's  fault,'  says  William  Lomasney,  prod- 
uce expert  for  the  University  of  Illinois 
Agricultural  Extension  Service." 

Beverley  Bennett  pulled  her  byline  from 
the  final  version  of  her  produce  article.  Asked 
why  she  removed  her  byline,  she  said:  "I 
could  not  stand  behind  the  story  as  it  ran.  I 
do  not  feel  It  represented  the  facts.  We  might 
as  well  have  said,  'If  you  happen  to  find  a 
blue  man  from  Mars  In  the  grocery  section, 
report  It  to  the  manager.'  " 

Diluted  as  the  section  was.  Miss  Jllke  told 
CJR  that  she  was  not  entirely  unhappy  about 
the  re-writes.  She  said  that  It  was  the  first 
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food  section  in  a  Chicago  newspaper  to  at- 
tempt food  reporting  from  a  critical  con- 
sumer standpoint,  and  she  feels  that  the  re- 
writes also  resulted  In  Improvements  In  the 
stories;  she  and  Miss  Bennett  contacted  and 
quoted  more  e.xperts  and  store  policies  while 
making  the  revisions.  She  praises  feature 
editor  Bob  Zonka  for  urging  her  to  do  this. 
About  editor  Jim  Hcge,  she  says: 

'I  thtnlt  Jim  Hcge  did  a  great  thing.  I 
knew  after  I  had  discussed  the  stories  with 
hlra  that  we  could  go  ahead  with  ihis." 

Miss  Jllke  also  points  cut  that  the  Incident 
marked  "the  only  time  that  advertisers  have 
tried  to  Influence  editorial  copy"  In  the  five 
rears  she  has  been  food  editor. 

Prodded  by  CJR.  she  continued: 

"It's  also  the  only  time  in  five  years  that 
I've  tried  to  fce  that  critical." 

It's  not  surprising  that  advertisers  try  to 
throw  their  weight  around  with  the  news- 
papers— and  the  supermarkets  have  a  lot  of 
weight  to  throw.  One  supermarket  advertiser 
estimates  that  the  chains  spend  about  15 
million  dollars  per  year  in  the  Chicago 
metropolitan  advertising  market.  Chain  store 
advertising  accounts  for  about  10  per  cent 
of  all  advertising  linage  sold  by  the  after- 
noon papers,  the  Cidcago  Daily  News  and 
Chicago  Today. 

"The  supermarkets  don't  try  to  pressure 
us  any  mere  than  any  other  advertiser,"  ex- 
plained one  newspaper  advertising  execu- 
tive who  asked  not  to  be  Identified.  "Some- 
times we  win  call  the  editorial  department 
and  make  sure  they've  considered  all  sides," 
he  continued,  "but  the  decisions  about  the 
news  are  made  solely  by  the  editorial  de- 
partment." Sometimes,  its  worse  than  that, 
of  course.  But  usually,  the  advertisers  do  not 
pull  the  stilngs  directly,  or  dictate  policy  to 
the  papers   They  don't  have  to. 

All  by  themselves.  Journalists  worry  about 
(lamaging  reputations  (of  advertisers  as  well 
as  other  respectable  newsmakers). 

And  they  worry  about  libel  suits,  so  they 
don't  like  to  print  too  many  negative  things 
about  private  or  commercial  activities;  these 
may  result  in  court  cases.  Editors  have  to 
choose  which  critical  news  stories  are  worth 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  developing  legal 
proof. 

The  limited  budgets,  libel  laws,  and  some- 
thing that  might  be  called  a  gentleman's  code 
of  honor  all  lead  editors  to  give  every  break 
to  established  businesses,  advertisers  or  not, 
and  to  agonize  more  about  offending  busi- 
ness than  about  leaving  the  consumer  in  the 
lurch. 

Lloyd  Wendt.  editor  of  Chicago  Today, 
told  CJR  that  "We  have  no  special  sensitivity 
about  the  supermarkets.  I've  never  been  con- 
fronted with  the  problem.  "  Yet  he  also  said, 
"If  just  anybody  said  there  was  old  food  at 
the  Jewel,  I  don't  think  we  would  run  It.  It 
depends  on  whether  the  newspaper  feels  It 
can  prove  it,  or  whether  the  statements  are 
privileged  matters  of  record  so  we  won't 
have  to  defend  for  libel." 

Don  Michel,  an  assistant  managing  editor 
at  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  added: 

"Whenever  yoti  do  a  consumer  story,  you 
always  have  to  worry  about  any  harm  vou 
may  do." 

Perhaps— but,  as  Michel  also  believes. 
Journalists  ought  to  print  true  stories  wheth- 
er or  not  they  will  produce  disturbing  re- 
sults. 

Michel  killed  a  story  which  Daily  News 
reporter  Diane  Monk  wrote  about  a  group 
of  housewives  who  criticized  supermarkets 
and  orginizcd  the  National  Constimers 
Union.  He  told  CJR  he  was  worried  that  the 
group  which  claimed  only  50  members, 
might  be  primarily  interested  In  seeking 
publicity. 

Miss  Monk  a.sked  for  time  to  check  the 
group's  charges,  and  to  evaluate  the  group's 
activities.  Michel  refused  to  allow  her  staff 
time  for  the  story. 

CJR  has  not  discovered  any  direct  adver- 
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tiser  Influence  in  Michel's  decision  to  scrap 
Miss  Monk's  story.  It  was  not  printed  In  the 
Daily  News  apparently  because  Michel  did 
not  feel  the  group  was  big  enough,  reliable 
enough,  or  important  enough  to  warrant  a 
story — and  because  he  felt  that  the  News 
could  not  afford  to  take  the  time  to  check 
further. 

Miss  Monk's  story  was  informative  and 
r.Tther  tame,  certainy  it  was  suggestive. 

Decisions  like  Michel's  explain  why  Chi- 
cago's newsp.'^pers  seem  to  speak  in  two 
voices  on  consumer  issues:  the  twang  of 
Ralph  Nader,  and  the  ooze  of  Betty  Crocker. 


I  From    the    Chicago    Journalism    Review. 

June  1970] 

A  Story  Th.\t  Didn't  Fit  in  Print 

(Note. — Following  is  an  article  on  the 
National  Ccnsimicr  Union  by  Diane  Monk 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  News.  The  article  did 
not  run  because  editors  thought  the  NCU 
might  be  seeking  publicity.) 

"If  you  look  at  the  faces  of  women  en- 
tering a  supermarket."  said  M's.  Marian 
Skinner  of  Wheeling,  "you  see  that  most  of 
them  are  angry." 

Mrs.  Skinner  certainly  Is  angry — about 
the  prices  she  pays  and  the  "appalling  con- 
ditions" she  says  exist  In  her  local  super- 
markets. 

That's  why  she  founded  the  National 
Consumers'    Union    (NCU)    last   September. 

Tlie  union's  numbers  are  small  (about  50 
dues  paying  members)  but  Its  goal  is  mas- 
tive:  Organization  of  constimers  on  the 
local  level  for  collective  bargaining  with 
retailers. 

And  for  its  first  target,  NCU  picked  a 
giant:  the  grocery  stores.  Specifically,  this 
means  the  six  large  companies  that  sell  ap- 
proximately 90  per  cent  of  the  food  pur- 
chased in  the  Chicago  metropolitan  area. 

'Suburban  women  could  become  Just  as 
aroused  as  ghetto  women  are  abotit  what  goes 
o.i  In  their  supermarkets — if  they  could  be 
educated  to  think  about  their  rights  as  con- 
sumers," said  Mrs.  Skinner,  who  has  worked 
with  Operation  Breadbasket  on  ghetto  gro- 
cery store  Inspections. 

"If  she  knew  the  facts,  every  suburban 
housewife  would  be  on  the  picket  line  in 
front  of  her  supermarket,"  added  Mrs.  Lynne 
Heidt  of  Prospect  Heights,  another  of  NCU's 
founders. 

Borrowing  a  technique  from  Operation 
Breadbasket,  NCU  uses  store  Inspections  to 
educate,  and  hopefully,  to  recruit  prospective 
members. 

The  union's  major  complaint  about  all 
supermarkets  and  major  food  manufacturers 
is  that  generally  secret  codes  are  used  to  in- 
dicate the  "shelf-life"  of  perishable  products. 

"And  all  products  are  perishable,"  noted 
Mrs.  Heidt.  "Some  things,  like  canned  goods. 
last  longer  than  others,  but  nothing  lasts 
forever." 

Mrs.  Skinner  and  Mrs.  Heidt  charge  that 
both  supermarket  managers  and  food  manu- 
facturers refuse  to  explain  their  code-dating 
systems  to  the  public,  and  that  it  is  there- 
fore possible  to  sell  out-dated  merchandise 
for  Its  full  price — in  the  affluent  suburbs  as 
well  as  in  the  ghettos. 

On  their  Inspection  tours  of  northwest 
suburban  supermarkets,  NCU  members  also 
claim  to  have  discovered  short-weighting  of 
meats  by  butchers,  freezers  with  tempera- 
tures many  degrees  above  the  level  required 
to  keep  frozen  foods  fresh  and  generally  dirty 
and  unsanitary  conditions  In  many  stores. 

NCU  charges,  too,  that  many  advertised 
sale  or  budget  prices  are  not  reduced  prices 
at  all. 

"Just  ask  any  woman  to  show  you  how 
her  food  budget  has  decreased  because  of  ad- 
vertised cuts  In  prices,"  suggested  Mrs.  Skin- 
ner. "You'll  probably  get  the  answer  we're 
trying  to  document:  That  the  prices  haven't 
really  gone  down." 


NCU  members  currently  are  comparing  one 
large  chain's  special  prices  with  previous 
prices  charged  for  the  same  items  in  the 
same  stores. 

After  checking  several  hundred  Items  ad- 
vertised as  reduced,  Mrs.  Skinner  reported 
she  has  found  only  nino  price  changes — and 
four  of  the  items  were  marked  up.  not  down. 

NCU  (which  Is  not  affiliated  with  the  Ccu- 
svmiers'  Union,  publisher  of  Consumer  Re- 
ports) belongs  to  the  Illinois  Federation  of 
Consumers,  a  2-year-o:d,  statewide  group 
with  150  organizations  and  300  families  on 
its  mcmbcTship  rolls. 

The  federation  has  one  paid  employee, 
Mrs.  Helen  Nelson,  an  economist  who  serves 
as  executive  secretary. 

And  M.S.  Nelson,  who  also  is  associate 
directc^r  for  research  and  development  of  the 
Center  for  Consumer  Affairs  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisccn.sin  at  Milwaukee,  is  a  firm 
believer  in  ccnsumer  unionism  of  the  type 
NCU  hopes  to  achieve. 

"Manufacturers  have  Insulated  the  market 
from  the  consumer's  traditional  function, 
which  is  to  enforce  competition,"  said  Mrs, 
Nelson. 

"Jazzed  up  packaging  and  massive  adver- 
tising campaigns  make  It  very  difficult  for 
the  Individual  shopper  to  compare  prices." 

Mrs.  Nelscn  blames  advertising  costs  for 
many  high  prices.  As  an  example,  she  cited 
figures  on  one  breakfast  cereal.  The  figures, 
compiled  by  former  President  Johnscn's  Na- 
tional Commission  of  Food  Marketing,  showed 
that  22  percent  cf  the  money  spent  in  bring- 
ing the  cereal  frcm  the  farmer  to  the  con- 
sumer went  into  advertising  and  promotion. 
Another  13  percent  was  spent  on  containers 
and  supplies. 

"Tlie  farmer  is  getting  less  than  he  did 
10  years  ago."  she  said,  "although  the  con- 
sumer is  paying  far  more." 

"There  isn't  much  an  individual  consumer 
can  do."  admitted  Mrs.   Nelson. 

"An  organized  group  effort  Is  necessary 
to  give  the  consumer  the  power  to  bargain 
before  he  gets  to  the  checkout  counter." 

Marian  Skinner  and  Lynne  Heidt  say  that 
.such  an  organized  group  effort  Is  what  they 
hope  NCU  can  become. 

"So  many  women  tell  us.  'I'm  sympathetic, 
bu*-  I'm  dependent  on  this  store.' 

"Well,  we've  got  to  show  each  woman 
like  that  that  the  store  is  dependent  on  HER, 
and  that  self-interest  Is  the  Issue  that  con- 
cerns her,  even  Lf  poverty  and  hunger  do 
not." 

[From  Consumer  Reports,  March,  1965] 

A  Story  for  Our  Time — Oa.  What  Is  the 
Chairman  of  General  Foods  Really  Try- 
ing to  Say  to  Mary  Jones? 
It  will  soon  be  four  years  since  Senator 
Philip  A.  Hart  began  the  exhaustive  inquiry 
that  led  to  the  proposed  Truth-in-Packaglng 
bill.  With  five  volumes  of  hearings  and  a 
favorable  Subcommittee  Report  behind  it. 
that  legislation  is  to  have  another  chance  in 
this  session  of  Congress.  But  something  has 
been  added  to  the  legislative  outlook.  This 
year  the  food  industry  has  succeeded  In  pull- 
ing its  pressure  groups  together  for  an  all- 
out,  no-holds-barred  drive  to  defeat  Truth- 
In-Packaging. 

It  has  taken  time  to  orient  fully  such  a 
behemoth  as  this  $80,000,000,000  Industry 
can  command.  There  are  over  a  hundred 
separate  national  trade  associations  in  the 
food  processing  business  alone,  among  them 
such  giants  in  their  own  right  as  the  National 
Canners  As.sociatlon.  Then  there  are  the  or- 
ganizations of  the  industries  selling  packag- 
ing supplies  and  equipment  to  food  proces- 
sors— the  bottlers,  box  makers,  glass  manu- 
facturers, paperboard  suppliers,  packaging 
machinery  manufacturers,  and  the  like. 
There  are  also  the  many  trade  associations  of 
food  brokers,  wholesalers,  retailers,  and  su- 
permarket chains.  And  there  are  those  in  the 
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allied  Industries  selling  In  food  outlets— 
branders  of  soft  drinks,  paper  products, 
household  supplies,  etc.  Beneath  this  array 
of  national  groups  are  thousands  of  state 
and  local  replicas.  At  the  peak  of  the  pyramid 
Is  the  Grocery  Manufacturers  Association, 
known  in  the  trade  as  GMA.  And  finally, 
there  are  the  two  super-peaks — the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  and  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 

DESIGN     FOR     POWER 

Despite  its  proportions,  communication 
throughout  this  commercial  network  is  fairly 
effective.  A  trade  press  serves  each  particular 
group.  National,  regional,  and  state  confer- 
ences are  held  annually,  and  between  times 
trade  assccia'ion  secretaries  at  all  levels  can 
keep  In  close  touch  with  their  members.  Thus 
any  one  of  the  organizations  at  any  time,  or 
all  of  them  at  once,  can  be  deployed  in  a 
legislative  drive.  Local  bottler  association,  for 
example,  can  take  over  the  Job  of  talking  to 
Congressmen  in  their  home  areas  while 
Chambers  of  Commerce  whip  up  a  letter- 
and-telegram  campaign  to  Wa5hlngton.  D.C  . 
where  the  big-time  GM.\  lobbyists  pinpoint 
the  pressure  on  the  leaders  of  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate. 

There  Is  nothing  new  or  unknown  about 
all  this,  of  course.  The  struggle  for  consumer 
legislation  usually  encounters  opposition  in 
deprh.  The  novel  thing  about  Triith-ln- 
Packaging  is  that  a  fortuitous  set  of  circum- 
stances gave  the  consumer  an  early  edge, 
whxh  so  alarmed  the  industry  that  it  has 
come  right  out  into  the  open  with  one  of  the 
most  shameless  power  plays  In  some  time. 
The  story  of  how  it  happened  is  a  most  In- 
6tn:ctlve  tale  of  our  times. 

A    DIVIDED    BEGINNING 

The  consumer's  Initial  advantage  derived 
from  the  division  that  deceptive  packaging 
had  wrought  in  the  ranks  of  the  food  giants. 
As  self-service  In  supermarkets  came  to 
dominate  food  retailing,  the  package  became 
an  Important  brand-switching  device — that 
Is.  a  means  for  diverting  customers,  at  the 
point  of  sale,  from  Brand  A  to  Brand  B.  In 
this  respect,  packaging  functioned  as  brand 
advertising  always  has;  but  unlike  advertis- 
ing, over  vviiich  some  controls  exist,  the  use 
of  packaging  as  a  promotional  weapon  was 
practically  uncontrolled.  In  any  hard-sell 
game  lacking  rules  and  a  referee,  the  play  is 
bound  to  get  rough.  And  so  it  did  In  pack- 
aging. As  the  pace  of  sharp  practices  succeed- 
ing sharp  practices  speeded  up,  the  packagers 
themsehes  were  harried  by  the  rat  rice.  Thus 
when  Senator  Hart  launched  his  inquiry 
Into  deceptive  packaging,  some  elements  of 
the  food  Industry  were  not  too  unhappy. 

The  consumer  testimony  at  those  hear- 
ings, however,  came  as  a  dreadful  surprise 
to  the  industry.  Sellers,  preoccupied  with 
their  own  aggravations  had  ignored  the  effect 
of  their  conduct  on  consumers.  However,  as 
one  witness  after  another  cited  packaging 
malpractices  in  baby  foods,  cereals,  cooking 
oils,  canned  goods,  cake  mixes,  detergents, 
frozen  foods,  cookies,  candy,  crackers,  scour- 
ing pads,  paper  napkins,  soft  drinks,  fruit 
Juices,  bread,  toothpaste,  bacon,  et  al..  the 
point  got  across.  Advertising  Age  was  moved 
to  comment: 

"There  are  a  good  many  things  about  gov- 
ernmental probes  that  we  dont  like,  and  wc 
have  the  continuing  feeling  that  the  Inves- 
tigators c:.n  do  better  with  their  time  and 
energies  in  most  instances,  than  by  fooling 
around  with  relatively  minor  points  In 
marketing  or  advertising. 

"Yet  we  must  confess  that,  as  consumers, 
our  sympathy  lies  with  the  statements  of 
Senator  Hart's  subcommittee  which  concern 
deception,  and  particularly  deceptive  pack- 
aging. It  would  be  nicer,  we  think,  to  live 
in  a  simple  world  in  which  'pound'  pack- 
ages contained  16  oz..  and  not  15  or  HVj: 
in  which  "quart"  bottles  were  actually 
quarts,  not  fifths,  or  even  maybe  25  oz.;  in 


which  packages  containing  the  same  weight 
or  volume  didn't  look  as  though  one  were 
twice  as  big  as  another  .  .  .  and  so  on. 

"Individual  sizes  and  shapes,  we  suspect, 
have  been  created  to  the  point  where  they 
no  longer  serve  any  useful  purpose,  even  as 
merchandising  devices.  A  little  standardiza- 
tion might  help  everyone." 

Other  trade  papers  were  also  Imprassel 
Food  &  Drug  Packaging,  for  example,  de- 
scribed the  testimony  as  the  "rumblings  of 
consumer  discontent"  erupting  "into  a  full- 
blown packaging  controversy."  But  it  was  not 
the  trade  comment  that  jolted  the  food  in- 
dustry. It  was  what  occurred  In  the  public 
press,  and  on  radio  and  television. 

Consumer  issues,  especially  those  dealing 
with  such  economic  cheats  as  deceptive  pack- 
aging, seldom  r'^elve  much  attention  from 
the  ma5s  medl-'..  This  time  It  weis  different. 
Although  no  one  could  say  that  the  nation's 
news  services  were  swept  off  their  feet,  they 
did  report  the  issue.  Moreover,  deceptive 
packaging  made  good  pictures.  So  deceptive 
packages  were  shown  before  a  few  television 
cameras  to  illustrate  wliat  consumers  were 
complaining  about,  and  headlines  like  "The 
grocery  c  irt  is  being  used  to  take  shopjjers 
for  a  ride"  topped  news  stories.  Columnists 
tcok  up  the  theme  to  produce  copy  like  this, 
from  "Our  Man  Hoppe,"  in  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle: 

"My  trouble  is  I'm  a  Good  Shopper.  And  I 
demand  the  Best  Buys.  Which  is  really  very 
simple.  Because  the  law  says  the  net  con- 
tents must  be  labeled  on  every  package  of 
edibles.  ...  So  all  you  do  is  divide  contents 
into  price.  ...  So  I  look  at  my  list  and  it  says 
'1  lb.  rice."  Pine.  Did  you  know  you  can't  buy 
1  lb.  rice?  Not  in  my  supermarket,  yovi  can't. 
You  can  buy  14  oz.  for  29<,  12  oz.  for  25c, 
1  lb.  12  oz.  for  35^  1  lb.  8  oz.  for  41(  or  2  lbs. 
10  oz.  for  59v'. 

"The  rational  way  to  approach  tills  is  to 
figure  the  cost  of  each  per  pound.  Simple.  A 
pound  Is  16  oz.  Thus  our  formula  in  the  first 
example  is:  14  is  to  16  as  29  is  to  x.  So  14x 
equals  16x29,  which  is  .  .  .  Well,  you  know. 
And  so  forth." 

It  hardly  needs  saying  that  many  news- 
paper editorials  called  Senator  Hart  silly 
("our  housewives  are  too  smart  to  be  fooled") 
or  sinister  ( 'regulation  will  curb  the  freedom 
of  enterprising  packagers") .  But  the  food  In- 
dustry, so  long  accustomed  to  a  docile  press, 
was  not  looking  for  a  dialogue.  The  trade 
paper  Packaging  pointed  to  the  industry's 
objective  when  it  wrote  in  the  August  1962 
issue.  "If  we  don't  smother  all  this  talk  about 
how  the  consumer  is  being  deceived  and 
cheated,  our  whole  economy  will  emerge  sell 
shocked." 

By  that  time,  more  than  a  year  after  the 
first  hearings,  a  second  set  of  hearings  was  In 
the  offine,  this  time  on  the  legislation  that 
had  developed  out  of  the  investigation.  The 
food  Industry  had  meanwhile  pulled  itself 
together.  It  was  opposed  to  any  packaging 
law.  And  It  was  even  more  opposed  to  any 
further  exposure  of  Its  misdoings. 

It  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  president  of  the 
Grocery  Manufacturers  Association  to  make 
the  food  industry's  position  unmistakably 
clear  to  the  nation's  news  media.  So  a  few 
months  before  the  second  set  of  hearings  be- 
gan In  March  1963,  GMA's  President  Paul 
Willis  laid  it  on  the  line  in  a  speech  at  the 
Television  Bureau  of  Advertising's  annual 
convention.  He  told  his  audience  that  he  had 
met  with  16  top  management  people  from 
national  magazines.  "We  wanted  to  discuss 
with  them  The  facts  of  life  covering  adver- 
tising-media relationships."  he  said.  He  re- 
ported that  he  had  suggested  to  the  pub- 
lishers "that  the  day  was  here  when  their  edi- 
torial department  and  business  department 
might  better  understand  their  interdepend- 
ency  relationships  as  they  affect  the  operat- 
ing results  of  their  company;  and  as  their 
operations  affect  the  advertiser — their  bread 
and  butter." 


The  magazine  people,  he  continued,  had 
understood.  They  had  begun  to  run  articles 
to  create  "a  favorable  public  attitude"  toward 
food  advertisers.  He  regretted,  however,  that 
he  could  not  say  "similar  nice  tilings  about 
the  relationship  of  our  advertisers  with  tele- 
vision." Television  stations  received,  he 
pointed  out.  "about  65  Vc  of  their  advertising 
revenue  from  GMA  members."  These  adver- 
tisers, he  said,  "have  seen  some  television 
newscasts  where  they  seemingly  took  great 
delight  in  bellowing  out  stories  that  were 
critical  ci  this  indvistry."  He  referred  to  Sen- 
ator Hart's  hearings  specifically  in  complain- 
ing of  critics  who  "used  isolated  cases  as  ex- 
amples of  v.Tongdoings  and  smuUged  the  en- 
tire food  Industry."  And  he  closed  his  remarks 
with  a  question;  "What  c?.n  yoti  do  addition- 
ally that  will  influence  your  advertiser  to 
spend  more  of  his  advertising  dollar  with 
you?" 

The  broadcasters,  it  appeared,  knew  the  an- 
swer. Except  for  a  mention  on  NBC's  Huntley- 
Brinkley  Report  and  a  reference  on  tiiat  net- 
work's program  Calendar,  television,  so  far 
as  CU  has  been  able  to  find,  paid  no  attention 
to  the  1963  packaging  hearings.  On  radio, 
only  the  labor-sponsored  commentator.  Ed- 
ward P.  Morgan  (ABC)  gave  news  about 
them  And  since  then,  .several  scheduled  tele- 
vision appearances  of  Senator  Hart  have  been 
cancelled.  "Off  the  record,  I  was  told  adver- 
tisers had  objected,"  he  said. 

THE    NEW   PHASE 

So  the  food  indtistry  enters  the  1965  legis- 
lative year  with  its  trade  groups  coordinated 
and  the  news  media  under  control.  A  new 
phase  begins  in  the  campaign  against  a  de- 
ceptive packaging  law.  An  article  in  a  recent 
issue  of  Look  may  suggest  what  this  new 
phase  is. 

Look  was  named  by  GMA's  Paul  Willis. 
along  with  Reader's  Digest,  Life,  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  Good 
HouseP:ecping,  and  others,  as  being  among 
the  magazines  whose  editorial  departments 
had  agreed  to  cooperate  with  food  advertisers. 
In  the  January  26.  1965,  Issue,  Look's  editorial 
pages  displayed  the  by-line  of  an  advertiser, 
Charles  G.  Mortimer,  Chairman  of  General 
Foods  Corp.,  as  the  author  of  an  article, 
"Let's  Keep  Politics  Out  of  the  Pantry." 

Mr.  Mortimer's  essay  elaborates  familiar 
themes.  He  salutes  the  American  housewife, 
v.hom  he  calls  Mary  Jones.  He  finds  her  a 
shrewd  and  happy  woman — shrewd  because 
"when  It  comes  to  clever  buying"  she  "can 
give  lessons  to  a  Yankee  horse  trader"  and 
happy  because  "she  takes  it  for  granted  that 
what  she  has  bought  is  the  purest,  most 
nutritious,  easlest-to-prepare  food  the  world 
has  ever  seen."  He  pays  handsome  tribute  to 
the  laws  safeguarding  our  food  in  making 
his  point  about  how  confident  Mary  Jones 
can  be  when  she  shops,  evidently  assuming 
her  (and  the  reader's)  unawareness  of  tie 
fight  the  food  industry  waged  against  the 
passa;re  of  the  very  laws  he  praises.  (Record- 
ed against  his  own  company,  incidentally. 
are  28  violations  in  the  last  25  years  against 
one  of  those  laws,  the  Federal  Food.  Drug 
and  Cosmetic  Act  ) 

What  disturbs  him  deeply,  Mr.  Mortimer 
wTltes.  is  that  "Mary  Jones  probably  dses 
not  know  •  that  her  great  good  fortune  as  a 
food  shopper  results  from  "the  machinery 
of  free  competition" — a  free  competition  that 
Is  "the  heart  cf  our  fres-enterprise  system." 
The  sophisticated  rKadcr  v.ill  find  Mr.  Mor- 
timer's eulogies  to  competition  even  more 
intriguing  then  his  found  protestations  on 
behalf  of  existing  go\ernmentai  regulations 
over  food.  For  he  is,  after  all,  the  chairman 
of  a  food  combine  that  is  the  nation's  largest 
and  a  prime  example  of  wiiat  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  has  called  "economic 
power  and  market  concentration  created  by 
the  great  merger  movement."  General  Foods 
was  created  in  the  1920s  by  mergers;  it  grew 
into  a   huge  empire  by  still  other  mergers 
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(it  markets  250  products) ;  it  is  currently 
challenging  an  FTC  order,  issued  under  the 
anti-monopoly  law,  to  dlFSOlve  a  more  recent 
merger;  pnd  the  earnings  from  its  many 
merger-acquired  companies  are  such  that  it 
comuiaads  uver  $100,000,000  worth  of 
market-manipulative    advertising    power    a 

year. 

Yet  the  chairman  of  the  General  Foods 
Corp.  finds  competition  endaiigered  by.  you 
guessed  it.  Senator  Hart.  The  sequence  of 
his  thought  gets  a  bit  fuzzy  as  he  develops 
that  idea.  It  seems  to  go  like  this:  Compe- 
tition is  good.  The  food  industry  has  made 
Mary  Jones  happy  and  that  is  a  good  thing. 
So  the  food  industry  Is  gocd.  Therefore  the 
foci  indtistry  is  competitive.  Ergo  anything 
that  might  unset  Mary  Joiies  is  an  attack 
on  competition.  And  that  is  what  "some 
Government  officials  .  .  .  'playing  politics  In 
the  pantry'  "  are  up  to.  They  are  causing 
"consumers  to  question  the  very  system 
the  Mary  Joneses  of  this  country  find  so 
satisfactory."  Esther  Petersen,  the  Presi- 
dent's Special  Assistant  for  Ci-nsumer  Af- 
fairs, is  the  only  governmjnt  official  named, 
aside  from  Senator  Hart.  When  she  urged 
hous»wi\es  to  send  in  complaints  to  her.  she 
"created  doubts  in  the  minds  of  consumers 
where  none  had  existed,"  thereby  threaten- 
ing the  happy,  but  apparently  fragile,  confi- 
dence of  Mary  Jones.  Senator  Hart's  threat 
is,  of  course,  Truth-In-Packaging. 

IP  INTEREST   SHOULD  PROVE   HIGH 

After  tlie  article  appeared.  Senator  Hart 
wrote  to  Lock's  publisher  and  editor-in- 
chief.  Gardner  Cowles,  pcmtlng  out  that  the 
legislation  had  been  inaccurately  described, 
suggesting  that  there  was  another  side  to 
the  packaging  issue,  and  asking  whether  he 
(Senator  Hart)  might  not  be  given  the  op- 
portunity to  clarify  .some  of  these  matters 
for  the  reader  of  Look.  Mr,  Cowles  replied, 
saying:  "I  will  be  interested  to  see  how 
much  attention  the  general  public  pays  to 
this  subject  In  the  next  several  months."  If 
Interest  should  prove  high,  he  might  con- 
sider asking  the  Senator  to  do  something  on 
the  subject,  he  indicated.  He  went  on  to  say, 
however:  "It  Is  my  present  guess  that  the 
public  does  not  feel  any  strong  need  for  re- 
form in  the  area  Mr  Mortimer  was  discuss- 
ing; b  Jt  I  could  be  wrong." 

Look  added  a  final  fillip  to  its  latest  ven- 
ture into  cooperative  publishing  by  taking 
full-page  ads  In  other  magazines,  including 
a  number  of  the  trade  journals  read  by  GMA 
members,  to  publicize  its  sponsorship  of 
"this  compelling  article."  And  very  likely 
Look  will  pull  out  the  plums  that  go  with 
being  such  a  good  boy.  The  comic  opera 
aspects  of  Mr.  Mortimer's  overtures  to  Mary 
Jones  and  Look's  unabashed  exploitation  of 
them,  however,  cannot  lighten  the  somber 
Implication  of  this  story  for  our  times. 

Mr.  Speaker,  following  Is  a  section 
from  an  article  by  Senator  Philip  Hart, 
"Can  Federal  Legislation  Affecting  Con- 
sumers Be  Enacted?",  which  appeared  in 
the  Michigan  Law  Review,  May  1966: 
D.  The  Impact  of  the  Press 

It  Is  true  that  the  National  Council  of 
Senior  Citizens  recently  devoted  two  full 
pages  of  its  monthly  tabloid  to  an  article  on 
the  bill  and  urged  Its  enactment."  How- 
ever, such  a  presentation  does  not  have  the 
Impact  of  the  multi-page  article,  "Let's  Keep 
Politics  Out  of  the  Pantry."  by  Charles  G. 
Mortimer,  Chairman  of  General  Foods  Cor- 
poration, which  appeared  In  the  January  26, 
1965,  Issue  of  LooA;  Magazine."  The  author 
of  the  latter  article  presented  a  broad  attack 
on  the  Truth-ln-Packaglng  Bill  and  various 
other  consumer  programs  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. In  denying  my  request  to  present 
the  consumers'  side  of  the   argument,  the 


publishers  of  Look  stated  that  they  did  not 
think  another  article  was  warranted,  since 
it  was  their  Impression  that  the  public  did 
not  feel  any  strong  need  for  reform  in  tiie 
area  of  packaging  and  labeling.  However,  my 
files  contain  about  ten  thousand  letters  from 
consumers  which  give  some  indication  cf 
the  public's  interest  In  reform  in  the  area. 
In  fact.  I  also  have  numerous  copies  of  letters 
that  coii.'^umers  sent  to  Look,  but  which  v.'cre 
never  published. 

This  experience  with  Look  Magazine  Is  par- 
ticularly interesting  in  light  of  a  speech  be- 
fore the  Television  Bureau  of  Advertising's 
annual  convention  in  November  1962.™  The 
speaker  was  Paul  Willis,  who  was  at  that  time 
president  cf  GMA.  He  commented  on  a  meet- 
ing he  had  conducted  with  sixteen  top  man- 
agement people  from  national  magazines  "to 
discuss  with  them  the  facts  of  life  covering 
advertising-media  relationships."  =^  He  re- 
ported that  he  had  suggested  to  the  publish- 
ers that  "the  day  was  here  when  their  edi- 
torial dep.irtment  and  business  department 
might  bett.er  understand  their  Interdepend- 
ency  relationships  as  they  affect  the  oper- 
ating results  of  their  company;  and  as  their 
operations  afect  the  advertiser — their  bread 
and  butter."-  Mr.  Willis  noted  that  app.-^r- 
ently  the  publishers  had  understood,  since 
thev  had  begun  to  run  articles  to  create 
"a  favorable  public  attitude"  toward  food 
advertisers.-'^ 

Apparently  his  m.eetlng  was  effective  in 
other  wavs  as  well.  Two  of  the  magazines 
whose  publishers  mot  with  Mr.  Willis — Read- 
er's Digest  and  The  Saturday  Evening  Post— 
commissioned  writers  to  produce  articles  on 
my  Truth-In-Packaging  Bill  but  never 
printed  the  stories. 

In  1963  my  office  sent  background  mate- 
rials on  Truth-ln-Packaglng  to  the  leading 
women's  and  home  magazines  on  the  theory 
they  might  be  Interested  in  writing  some- 
thing— pro  or  con — on  the  bill.  However, 
none  of  the  magazines  was  interested  in  dis- 
cussing the  bill,  and  Jose  Wilson,  food  and 
features  editor  for  House  d-  Garden,  was  quite 
frank  in  his  reply:  "I  think  the  bill  is  cer- 
tainly needed  but  I  doubt  whether  we  can 
mention  it  editorially."  "  In  fact,  there  was 
a  total  blackout  on  Truth-in-Packaging  by 
mass  circulation  magazines  until  a  Coronet  -■ 
article  last  year  and  one  by  Pageant  ^  this 
year.  These  two  magazines  were  not  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Willis  as  being  among  those 
with  whom  he  had  met.  It  also  should  be 
noted  that  Pageant  carries  no  advertising 
and  Coronet  carries  no  food  advertising. 

Opponents  of  Truth-ln-Packaglng  also 
have  made  use  of  canned  editorials,  such  as 
those  circulated  by  the  United  States  Press 
Association,  which  has  access  to  1,199  week- 
lies and  150  dallies.-"^  A  congressman  reading 
his  mail  will  recognize  these  as  canned  edi- 
torials because  they  are  sent  to  him  from 
several  different  papers  at  the  same  time. 
However,  the  typical  reader  of  a  local  news- 
paper has  no  way  of  knowing  that  such  an 
editorial  represents  industry's  view  of  pend- 
ing legislation  and  not  that  of  his  local 
editor.  In  an  article  on  these  editorial  serv- 
ices. Harper's  Magar.ine  report-ed  that  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers  has 
sent  out  editorials  for  three  years  which  have 
been  picked  up,  usually  verbatim,  by  six  hun- 
dred dally  newspapers.^ 

Numerous  other  journalistic  resources, 
such  as  the  internal  publications  of  indus- 
try-sponsored organizations,  also  have  been 
utilized  in  the  effort  to  defeat  the  bill.  For 
example,  a  recent  Federal  Legislation  Report 
of  the  Michigan  State  Chamber  of  Commerce 
was  devoted  entirely  to  Truth-ln-Packaging. 
The  position  of  the  National  Chamber  of 
Commerce  was  reflected  quite  clearly  in  this 
report,  the  first  sentence  of  which  began: 
"The   Hart    packaging    bill    (S.    985)    whose 


false  front  of  "consumer  protection'  masks  an 
extreme  degree  of  federal  regulation  of  busi- 
ness. ..."■*  Two  paragraphs  were  devoted  to 
comments  in  support  of  the  bill,  but  the 
bulk  of  the  rep>jrt  (thirty-one  paragraphs) 
expressed  arguments  against  it.  These  op- 
posing arguments  ended  with  the  s'.atement: 

"Inescapably,  one  concludes  the  Hart  bill 
is  not  really  aimed  at  consumer  protection, 
for  that's  already  available  in  existing  law. 
The  measure  Is  little  more  than  a  federal 
grab  for  power  to  make  decisions  that  here- 
tofore have  been  made  by  consumers  and  by 
business— a  power  grab  based  on  the  falla- 
cious concepts  that  the  consumer  is  Casper 
Milquetoast.  Business  Is  Al  Cap)one,  and  gov- 
ernment is  Superman."*' 

Readers  were  urged  to  Inform  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  of  their  opposition  to 
the  bill,  and  the  pamphlet  suggested  that 
'•similar  communications  from  any  of  your 
suppliers  and  business  associates  would  be 
useful."  «i 

Actually  the  Michigan  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce was  more  reserved  in  its  evaluation  of 
the  bill  than  many  of  the  other  industry 
spokesmen.  One  representative  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers,  Mr.  D. 
Beryl  Manischewitz,  testified: 

The  effect  of  this  bill,  if  enacted,  wUl  flow 
into  hundreds  of  communities  in  every  State, 
influencing  the  commerce  and  Industry,  the 
payrolls,  and  the  economies  of  those  places. 

The  Jobs  of  designers,  artists,  engineers, 
molders  of  glass  and  plastic,  steel  and  tin- 
plate  workers,  machinery  workers,  and  em- 
ployees in  paper  mills,  printing  plants,  ad- 
vertising agencies,  and  many  others  will  be 
regulated  or  jeopardized  by  this  bill. 

In  one  way  or  another  you  may  expect  a 
disruption  of  these  enterprises,  their  employ- 
ees, their  suppliers,  their  investors,  and  the 
smaller  services  which  surround   them,  .  .  . 

The  Inevitable  effect  of  the  bill  will  be  to 
roll  back  the  packaging  and  marketing  revo- 
lution of  this  generation.  Had  we  lived  in 
recent  years  under  such  a  law.  we  would  not 
buy  our  products  as  fresh,  as  cle:ua.  as  un- 
broken or  unspoiled,  as  accurately  measured, 
as  easily  handled  or  as  cheaply  as  we  do 
today. » 

Mr.  Albert  W.  Wilson,  editor  of  the  trade 
magazine  Pulp  &  Paper,  expressed  the  in- 
dustry's position  succinctly  in  the  headline 
of  his  editorial  against  the  bill:  "That  phonv 
Hart  bill  Is  back  again— threat  to  mills,  la- 
bor, whole  economy." "  While  the  editorial 
undoubtedly  represented  the  industry's  view 
of  Truth-ln-Packaglng,  it  apparently  did  not 
reflect  the  sentiments  of  some  of  the  em- 
ployees. One  Industry  secretary  tore  the  edi- 
torial out  of  the  magazine  and  sent  it  to  me 
with  the  note,  "I'm  all  for  you." 

FOOTNOTES 

"■"Senior  Citizens  News,  Jan.  1966,  p   4. 

"Look  Magazine.  Jan.  26.  1965.  p.  80. 

=°  For  a  complete  transcript  of  the  speech, 
see  Hearings,  supra  note  12,  pt   1.  at  473, 

■-'  Id   at  481. 

■^  Id.  at  481-82. 

'-'Id   at  482. 

^  Letter  to  Author  Prom  Jose  Wilson.  Food 
and  Features  Editor.  House  &  Garden.  June 
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"  Hart.  Don't  Be  Fooled  by  Deceptive  Pack- 
aging. Coronet.  April  1965,  p.  10. 

"Hart,  The  Great  Food  Packaging  Decep- 
tion, Pageant,  Jan.  1966.  p.  94. 
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An  Address  bv  Paul  S.  Willis,  President. 
Grocery  Mamtfacturers  of  Aimerica,  Inc., 
Before  the  Eighth   Annual  Meeting  of 
Television   Bureau  of  Advertising,   Inc., 
November  16.  1962,  Waldorf-.Astoria,  12:30 
p.m.,  starlight  roof 
in   19c2  clia  me.mbeks  wu-l  invest  $12  bil- 
lion in  advertising 
In   yoiiT  publicity   covering   your   annual 
nioeling,  you  say  that  Industry  Is  learning 
that  It  cannot  increase  sales  Just  by  increas- 
ing production  and  pushing  more  products 
through  the  distribution  pipeline.  It  is  the 
customer's  pull  that  determines  sales  today, 
a  pull  transmitted  through  llie  chain  of  de- 
mand. 

Our  nwnufacturers  as  well  as  the  distrib- 
utors— wliolesalers  and  retailers — have  been 
keenly  aware  of  this  far  a  long  time.  Tliat  is 
why  they  are  annually  investing  so  many 
millions  of  dollars  in  advertising  and  pro- 
motions. The  theme  of  your  meeting.  "The 
Chain  of  Demand."  is  right  down  our  alley. 

GMA WHAT  DOES  IT  DO? 

Before  discussing  your  theme,  I  want  to  tell 
you  a  little  bit  about  GMA^who  we  are  and 
what  we  do.  Our  membership  Includes  the 
leading  manufacturers  of  this  country  that 
produce  mo.^t  of  the  food  ond  grocery  Items 
sold  in  supermarkets  throughout  the  United 
States.  In  addition  to  the  re^pjlarly  accepted 
Items  that  make  up  the  grocery  basket,  our 
manufacturers  produce  soft  drink.',  beer, 
cigarettes,  beauty  aids,  general  merchandise 
Items — most  of  the  branded  products  avail- 
able in  supermarkets.  In  recent  years  many 
manufacturers  who  heretofore  sold  their 
products  primarily  through  other  channels, 
and  who  are  now  marketing  them  through 
supermarket..^;,  have  Joined  OMA,  and  we  have 
been  very  helpful  to  them. 

GMA  provides  many  services. — We  have  20 
working  committees  on  which  some  800  peo- 
ple serve  actively.  This  Includes  committees 
on  marketing,  advertising,  public  relations, 
trade  relations,  employee  relations,  traffic, 
agricultural  relations,  broker  relations,  legis- 
lative, consumer  services  and  so  on.  Our 
members  look  upon  GMA  as  their  organiza- 
tion to  provide  leadership  with  the  trade,  the 
public,  the  Government,  communications, 
press,  and  so  on. 

INOrSTKY    GROWTH 

Our  industry  has  had  a  fabulous  growth, 
especially  within  the  last  two  decades.  It 
grew  from  a  51G  billion  annual  business  to 
an  estimated  $80  billion  in  1962.  Tliis  growth 
did  not  Just  happen  because  people  have  to 
eat.  or  because  of  population  Increases.  Had 
we  depended  on  these  two  factors  only,  our 
total  annual  food  consumption  bill  would 
probably  now  be  $40  billion  in.ste.id  of  380 
billion.  Tills  extra  growth  resulted  from 
many  things  ♦  •  •  good  management  at  all 
levels,  fine  teamwork  among  all  segments  of 
the  industry,  heavy  Investinent  In  research, 
new  and  improved  products,  modernization 
of  plants,  new  equipment,  automation,  and 
very  Importantly,  advertising  and  promo- 
tions. It  was  the  combination  of  these  many 
factors  that  helped  to  promote  this  extra 
growth,  and  the  industry  Is  moving  right 
ahead — spending  more  dollars  for  advertis- 
ing, etc. 

CONSfMER    BENEFITS 

This  industry  has  made  great  contributions 
to  the  A.merican  people  and  to  our  total  econ- 
omy. Todays  homemaker  has  the  distinct 
privilege  of  selecting  her  grocerie.s  from  an 
assortment  of  some  8,000  items  Instead  of  a 
limited  selection  of  1,000  Items  as  before 
Two-thirds  of  today's  items  are  either  new 
or  were  materially  Improved  within  the  past 
10  years.  She  prepares  her  three  dally  meals 
of  nutritious,  tasty  foods  for  a  family  of  four. 
In  I'i  hours  compared  with  an  earlier  time 
requirement  of  5 '2  hours. 

Today's  food  products.  In  many  Instances, 


are  far  superior  In  nutrition,  tastlness,  safety, 
variety,  and  reliability  of  quality. 

Today's  new  household  Items  with  their 
built-in  maid  service  provide  many  timesav- 
ing  devices  which  have  materially  lightened 
the  homemaker's  chores.  Largely  because  of 
the  availability  of  safe,  tasty,  nutritious 
foods,  and  the  public's  greater  understand- 
ing and  appreciation  of  the  value  of  good 
eating,  the  American  people,  as  a  nation,  are 
healthier  now  than  ever  before.  Children  are 
taller.  Sports  records  are  continuously  broken 
and  the  lifespan  Is  constantly  increasing.  The 
American  consumer  never  had  It  so  good.  The 
press  apparently  likes  this  way  of  stating  the 
point  and  picked  it  up. 

COST-OF-LIVING    INDE.\ 

While  our  Goveriiment's  overall  cost-of- 
living  index  shows  an  increase  of  17  percent 
within  the  last  10  years,  exclusive  of  food, 
we  are  highly  pleased  to  say  that  the  cost  of 
our  Government's  standard  "grocery  basket" 
costs  no  mere  today  a',  the  supermarket  than 
it  did  10  years  ago.  This  standard  grocery 
basket  set  up  by  the  Government  contains 
some  80  selected  basic  grocery  items  carefully 
weighted  as  to  consumer  usage.  It  Is  the 
composite  cost  of  this  grocery  basket  tliat  the 
Government  uses  as  a  monthly  measurement 
C'f  food  prices  at  the  grocery  store.  When- 
ever we  make  the  statement  that  today's 
grocery  basket  costs  no  more  than  it  did  10 
years  ago,  it  naturally  raises  eyebrows  for 
some  people  rpend  more  dollars  now  at  the 
supermarket  than  before. 

There  usually  is  a  practical  explanation  for 
this.  The  family  may  be  larger  today,  and 
growing  children  require  more  food.  People 
are  also  buying  different  and  better  foods. 
Additionally,  they  buy  many  other  items  at 
the  supermarket:  Magazines,  cigarettes. 
stockings,  kitchen  utensils,  etc.  •  •  •  all  are 
paid  for  out  of  the  grocery  budget. 

Recently,  you  have  seen  several  magazine 
and  newspaper  articles  on  "Why  Our  Food  Is 
a  Bargain."  That  is  a  correct  statement,  as 
it  relates  to  the  overall  cost-of-living  items, 
and  especially  when  measured  in  terms  of 
hourly  wages  related  to  purchasing  power. 
Ten  years  ago,  in  1952,  the  American  factory 
employee  worked  51  hours  to  earn  enough 
money  with  which  to  buy  the  Government's 
monfnly  market  basket  of  farm  foods.  This 
year.  In  1962,  10  years  later,  he  earns  enough 
money  from  37  hours  of  work  to  buy  the  same 
standard  "market  basket."  He  has  the  income 
of  14  hours  work  for  spending  for  other 
things  •  •  •  a  real  contribution  to  our  total 
economy.  In  this  country,  we  spend  about 
20  cents  of  our  dollar  income,  after  taxes,  for 
food.  This  leaves  80  cents  available  for  buying 
other  things.  In  Russia  they  need  about  50 
cents  of  their  dollar  to  buy  foods. 

PROMOTION-MINDED    INDUSTRY 

Our  manufacturers  are  highly  promotion- 
minded.  In  1962,  they  will  be  Investing  $1.2 
billion  In  advertising.  A  1961  listing  of  the 
top  100  advertisers  In  7  media  showed  that 
30  of  the  first  50  manufacturers  belong  to 
GMA,  and  57  out  of  the  top  100.  In  addition  to 
media  advertising,  our  GMA  members  spent 
many  millions  of  dollars  in  promotional  ma- 
terial and  In  the  marketing  of  their  products. 

This  year  they  will  invest  $120  million  In 
re.search  for  the  creation  of  new  products 
and  the  Improvement  of  their  old  ones,  and 
new  uses  for  them. 

We  are  very  promotlon-mlnded. 

INDUSTRYWIDE  TEAMWORK 

Our  Industry  has  a  splendid  record  of 
teamwork  cooperation  of  all  the  segments 
which  make  up  the  lifeline  from  farm  to 
table.  Our  manufacturers  enjoy  a  fine  rela- 
tionship with  each  other,  and  we  work  in 
fine  harmony  with  the  six  national  distribu- 
tor associations  and  their  members.  This  fine 
teamwork  cooperation  has  contributed 
greatly   to   Improving  the   facilities  of  dis- 


tributing   ovir    products    to    the    American 
people. 

CONSTANTLY    CHANGING   INDUSTRY 

Today's  success  of  a  company's  basiness 
carries  no  survival  guarantee  Xcr  tomorrow. 
Many  products  which  were  considered  old 
standbys  yesterday  have  been  replaced  with 
improved  models  or  with  different  products 
serving  the  purposes  more  eiriciemly  and 
economically.  Ex.imples:  Cake  mixes  have 
reduced  the  needs  for  baking  powders  and 
other  ingredients  Detergeiits  have  taken  the 
place  of  soap  in  many  instances.  Instant  and 
frozen  products  have  become  regular  house- 
hold items.  Any  concern  that  does  uoi  invest 
heavily  in  research,  in  advertising,  in  new 
and  improved  products  will  find  it  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  keep  pace  with  progress. 

COST  OF  ADVERTI.SING 

For  this  audience,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
comment  upon  the  rising  cost  of  advertising, 
whether  It  is  per  page  or  per  broadcast.  You 
know  the  story,  and  GMA  members  know  It. 
Our  manufacturers  are  great  users  of  adver- 
tising. Naturally,  they  are  concerned  about 
the  rising  costs,  not  only  covering  adver- 
tising, but  all  costs.  While  costs  are  increas- 
ing, competition  is  growing  constantly  more 
severe,  and  the  rate  of  profit  per  dollar  sales 
Is  heavily  squeezed.  What  I  want  to  say  is 
that  manufacturers  must  constantly  realize 
a  greater  sales  return  from  their  advertising 
dollar.  How  can  we  bring  this  about? 

Last  year  we  met  with  16  top  man.igement 
people  of  national  magazines.  We  wanted  to 
disctiss  with  them  the  facts  of  life  covering 
advertiser-media  relatlonsliips.  We  pointed 
out  that  many  years  ago  the  advertising  de- 
partment of  the  manufacturer  and  the  sales 
department  operated  independently  of  each 
other,  even  though  both  had  the  same  pur- 
pose, namely,  to  increase  sales.  Management 
did  something  about  it.  Now  manufacturers 
are  coordinating  the  work  of  both  depart- 
ments, and  they  key  into  the  director  of 
marketing.  Both  departments  supplement 
each  other.  Taking  a  page  out  of  that  book 
of  experience,  we  suggested  to  the  publishers 
that  the  day  was  here  when  their  editorial 
department  and  business  department  might 
better  understand  their  Interdependency  re- 
lationships as  they  affect  the  operating  re- 
sults of  their  company;  and  as  their  opera- 
tions may  affect  the  advertiser — their  bread 
and  butter.  While  emphasizing  that  we 
would  fight  to  the  hilt  to  preserve  their  free- 
dom to  publish  material  of  their  own  choice, 
at  the  same  time,  we  invited  them  to  con- 
sider publishing  some  favorable  articles 
about  the  food  Industry  instead  of  only 
singling  out  Isolated  cases  of  criticism.  Cer- 
tainly there  are  many  fine  things  to  say 
about  this  Industry  of  Interest  to  their 
readers:  and  as  the  readers  turn  the  pages 
and  come  across  an  Interesting  article,  they 
will  react  more  favorably  to  the  advertise- 
ment, and  be  more  Inclined  to  purchase  the 
product. 

We  can  point  with  pride  to  some  of  the 

things  which  have  happened  since  our  visit. 

Look  magazine  ran  an  article  explaining 

the  cost-of-living  index  published  monthly 

by  the  Government. 

Reader's  Digest,  an  article  on  "Why  Our 
Food  Is  A  Bargain." 

American  Weekly,  an  article  on  "Are  Food 
Prices  Too  High?" 

This  Week  magazine,  "The  Greatest  Food 
Show  On  Earth." 

Saturday  Evening  Post,  an  article  exposing 
the  food  faddists. 

Good  Housekeeping  magazine,  on  labeling. 
Ladies'  Home  Journal,  a  series  of  articles 
on  food. 

Life   magazine,   several   Institutional   ads, 
and    Is    devoting    its    total    November    23 
Thanksgiving  Issue  to  food. 
We  could  mention  many  other  consumer 
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and  business  magazines  that  carry  frequent 
favorable  articles  about  this  Industry,  like 
Family  Circle,  Women's  Day,  Food  Field  Re- 
porter, and  so  on. 

These  articles  will  surely  help  to  create  a 
better  understanding  of  this  industry  and  a 
favorable  public  attitude  toward  it.  And  our 
manufacturers — your  advertisers  feel  more 
friendly  to  the  management  people. 

ADVERTISER     AND    TELEVISION     RELATIONS 

I  wish  that  I  could  say  similar  nice  things 
about  the  relationship  of  our  advertisers  with 
television.  Even  though  the  networks  receive 
about  65  percent  of  their  advertising  revenue 
from  GM.\  members,  there  is  lots  to  be  de- 
sired as  it  applies  to  our  relationship  with 
their  top  management.  We  are  not  aware  of 
any  great  amount  of  cooperation  which  tele- 
vision has  extended  to  us  In  passing  along 
Interesting,  favorable  Information  to  the 
public,  information  such  as  appeared  in  the 
magazine  articles.  The  newspapers  through- 
out the  United  States  publish  a  great  deal  of 
Information  relating  to  food  prices,  food  sup- 
plies, nutrition,  and  so  en. 

I  have  before  me  an  article  appearing  In 
the  Hammond  (La.)  .Sun  with  boxcar  head- 
lines: "How  about  a  great  big  hand  for  our 
food  enterprises?"  We  have  stacks  of  such 
clippings  from  hundreds  of  newspapers.  In 
contrast  with  these  favorable  items,  we  have 
seen  some  television  newscasts  w-here  they 
seemingly  took  great  delight  In  bellowing  out 
stories  that  were  critical  of  this  Industry. 
And  they  told  only  the  critical  side.  It  seems 
to  us  that  television  stations,  which  have  a 
great  Influence  and  respoiLsibility  for  form- 
ing public  opinion,  would  want  to  report 
both  sides  of  the  story — the  whole  story.  We 
are  not  aware  of  any  attempts  by  television 
stations  to  verify  the  accuracy  of  critical 
statements,  or  to  obtain  the  other  side  of  the 
story.  The  press  communicates  with  us  freely 
when  statements  of  doubtful  accuracy  are 
received. 

Another  comment:  When  our  Govern- 
ment's monthly  cost-of-living  index  show-s 
an  Increase,  commentators  make  a  big  deal 
out  of  It.  even  though  the  Increase  as  it  ap- 
plies to  food  might  be  one-tenth  of  1  per- 
cent—the equivalent  of  about  3  cents  a  week 
added  to  the  cost  of  the  family  grocery  bill. 
Usually  such  Incre.xses  apply  to  seasonal 
Items  which  are  certainly  not  a  necessity  for 
the  consumer  when  she  can  select  from  some 
8,000  other  items. 

There  is  plenty  of  interesting  material 
available  about  this  industry  for  radioTV 
use,  end  broadcasting  such  Information 
should  create  a  better  public  atUtude.  the 
advertising  would  lie  more  effective,  and  the 
advertiser  would  get  more  for  his  advertising 
dollar.  It  Is  sometlilng  to  think  over. 

GMA    ANNUAL    MEETING 

We  Just  finished  our  54th  annual  meet- 
ing—a  5-day  meeting.  Including  five  lunch- 
eons and  three  dinners.  It  beg-an  with  the 
GMA  Pood  Forum  on  Friday.'we  had  our 
regular  meeting  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  and 
Wednesday;  and  on  Thursday  an  all-day 
meeting  devoted  to  "General  Merchandise." 

We  dedicated  our  meeting  to  the  consum- 
er— our  boss.  Our  theme:  The  Food  Industry 
Salutes  the  Consumer. 

We  considered  it  appropriate  to  present  a 
public  story  about  this  industry's  accom- 
plishments so  that  people  will  have  a  better 
understanding  of  what  we  do  and  how  they 
benefit;  and  therefore  thev  will  not  be  as 
easily  misled  by  the  misinformation  fed 
them  by  the  prop.igandlsts. 

Media  was  well  represented.  Participating 
In  the  program  we  had  six  people  from  the 
national  magazines,  two  from  the  dally 
press,  and  two  women  from  radio,  and,  of 
course,  our  Thursday  luncheon  speaker  was 
your  own  Pete  Cash. 

The  need  of  expanding  our  communica- 
tions was  stressed  throughout.  We  all  recog- 
nize that  we  are  moving  into  an  era  when 


we  must  do  a  much  better  Job  of  communi- 
cating with  the  American  people,  with  our 
employees,  with  Government — with  every- 
body. 

Doing  a  good  production  and  distribution 
Job,  and  supplying  great  varieties  of  tasty, 
nutritious  foods  at  reasonable  prices  seem- 
ingly is  no  longer  enough.  This  may  appear 
strange  but  it  is  nonetheless  so.  Why  is  it  nec- 
essary to  move  communications  up  to  the 
top  for  priority  attention?  Because  in  this 
country  we  have  people  who  make  a  living 
out  of  faultfinding  and  harassing  industry. 
And  the  fine  communication  facilities  and 
free  speecli  make  it  possible  for  them  to  get 
their  story  told. 

At  last  year's  hearings  conducted  by  Sen- 
ator Hart's  committee  on  packaging,  label- 
ing, etc.,  the  professionals  had  a  field  day 
Using  clever  phrases  and  isolated  cases  as 
examples,  they  charged  this  industry  with 
offering  deceptive  packages,  slack-filled  pack- 
ages, mislabeling,  insufficient  labeling,  and 
misleading  promotions.  In  our  industry  we 
have  some  300,000  retailers,  some  20.000  man- 
ufacturers who  produce  the  8.000  items  avail- 
able in  supermarkets,  and  a  total  business 
volume  of  about  $80  billion.  In  any  industry 
as  large  as  this  one  and  so  Involved.  It  is 
normal  that  some  things  will  go  WTong.  By 
clever  wording  they  used  isolated  cases  a.s 
examples  of  wrongdoing  and  smudged  the 
entire  food  industry. 

Even  though  we  deplore  some  of  their  tac- 
tics, the  professional  voices  of  the  consumer 
serve  a  useful  purpose  By  pointing  out  any 
shortcomings,  tiiey  alert  management  to  re- 
examine its  own  operations  and  make  what- 
ever corrections  are  indicated.  So,  while  we 
welcome  constructive  criticism,  at  the  same 
time  we  must  be  sufficiently  capable  to  get 
our  story  across  to  the  America:!  people  to 
retain  their  confidence  in  us  so  that  they  will 
continue  buying  our  advertised  products. 

THE   CHAIN   OF  DEMAND 

I  want  to  come  back  to  the  theme  of  your 
meeting  and  to  your  statement  that  today  It 
is  pull  that  determines  sales  rather  than 
push.  .\s,  stated  earlier,  we  fully  agree  with 
that.  Our  manufacturers  and  distributors  are 
convinced  of  this  and,  therefore  back  up 
their  conviction  by  investing  more  and  more 
advertising  dollars  every  year. 

Spending  the  advertising  dollar  has  become 
a  science  in  selecting  where  to  spend  his 
dollar — the  advertiser  must  assure  himself  of 
getting  the  best  sales  results.  He  will  place 
increased  dependence  on  specific  information 
as  to  the  net  effectiveness  of  media,  as  op- 
posed to  Information  now  available  on  gross 
exposure  of  readers,  viewers  or  listeners.  So, 
it  makes  good  sense  that  the  advertiser  and 
media  cooperate  to  the  fullest  in  working  for 
the  greatest  sales  results. 

I  close  my  remarks  with  a  very  pertinent 
question:  What  can  you  do  additionally  that 
will  Influence  your  advertiser  to  spend  more 
of  his  advertising  dollars  with  you? 


I  From  Life  magazine,  January  26,  1965) 

Let  Us  Keep  Politics  Out  of  the  Pantry 

(By  Charles  G.  Mortimer) 

The  typical  American  hotisewife  is  intelli- 
gent, experienced  and  better  informed  about 
running  a  home  than  her  counterpart  in  any 
preceding  generation.  Let's  call  her  Mary 
Jones.  Right  now,  she's  shopping  at  her 
favorite  su{>ermarket.  Because  It,  too.  Is 
typical,  its  shelves  are  lined  with  seme  8,000 
different  Items.  Yet  Mary  Jones  knows  Jtist 
what  she  wants,  and  she  gets  it.  Into  her 
cart  go  the  prepackaged  meats,  quick-frozen 
vegetables,  canned  soups,  frozen  Juice  con- 
centrates, prep:ired  cake  mixes,  heat-and- 
serve  rolls  and  all  the  other  good  things  the 
Jones  family  will  have  served  up  to  them 
at  their  dining-room  table  In  the  week  to 
come. 

As  she  leaves  the  supermarket,  Mary  Jones 
takes  it  for  granted  that  what  she  has  bought 


Is  the  ptu-est,  most  nutritious,  easlest-to- 
prepare  food  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Having 
spent  40  years  in  the  food  business,  I  can 
attest  to  the  fact  that  her  assumption  Is 
correct  and,  what's  more,  that  the  prices  she 
has  paid  are  the  most  reasonable  to  be  found 
anywhere  on  earth. 

But  wiiat  Mary  Jones  probably  does  not 
know — and  what  disturbs  me  deeply — Is  that 
the  machinery  of  free  competition  wiiich 
has  made  ours  the  best-fed  nation  on  earth 
Is  in  danger  of  being  tampered  with.  It  is 
being  attacked  by  certain  fjeople  In  Gov- 
ernment who  have  the  perverse  notion  that 
the  Mary  Jonses  of  America  need  more 
Government  protection  than  the  ample  safe- 
guards they  already  have. 

The  danger  Is  substantial,  but  before  I 
descnbe  wiiat  I  call  "politics  in  the  pantry," 
I  would  like  to  cite  a  few  facts  that  show 
Just  how  great  a  value  food  Is  in  today's 
America.  Since  her  family  is  average  in  size 
and  income,  we'll  use  Mary  Jones  as  our  ex- 
ample. 

Back  In  1948.  out  of  every  after-tax  dollar 
earned  by  the  Joneses,  about  26  cents  went 
to  buy  food.  Today,  because  food  prices  have 
gone  up  less  than  other  prices,  and  because 
Incomes  have  soared,  food  purchases  t«ke 
only  19  cents  of  each  take-home  dollar.  So 
the  Joneses  now  have  81  percent  Instead  of 
74  percent  of  their  net  Income  left  over  to 
spend  on  everything  else,  from  clothes  and 
household  furnishings  to  insurance  and  their 
children's  education. 

Compare  this  •with  conditions  In  cither 
countries.  In  England,  the  average  family 
spends  29  percent  of  its  Income  on  food.  In 
France,  31  percent.  In  Japan,  47  percent.  And 
in  that  so-called  workers'  paradise.  Com- 
munist Russia,  food  takes  fully  half  of  each 
family's  after-tax  earnings. 

But  even  this  isn't  the  whole  story.  Tlie 
Joneses  are  eating  far  better  than  the 
families  in  these  other  nations — and  better. 
in  fact,  than  the  Joneses  themselves  used  to 
eat.  Just  a  few  years  ago.  They  are  eating 
more  and  choicer  ctits  of  meat.  They  are 
eating  foods  never  before  matched  in  purity 
or  nutrition.  And  they  are  eating  delicious 
neic  food' — many  of  them  "convenience" 
products  that  sharply  reduce  the  amount  of 
time  Mary  Jones  must  spend  in  her  kitchen. 
Thanks  to  these  new  products.  Mark's 
dally  cooking  chores  take  only  90  minutes. 
I  Not  many  years  ago,  women  used  to  spend 
more  than  five  hours  preparing  a  day's 
meals.)  With  this  extra  free  time,  many 
Marys— 14  million  of  our  American  house- 
wives— are  able  to  hold  outside  Jobs  as  well 
as  run  their  homes,  thus  contributing  in  a 
very  material  way  to  a  better  standard  of 
living  for  their  families. 

What  makes  it  pos.sible  for  Americans  to 
eat  .so  well  and  so  conveniently  for  so  little? 
The  answer  lies  in  two  potent  forces  that 
protect  the  housewife  as  she  pushes  her 
shopping  cart  down  the  supermarket  aisle. 
Tlie  first  of  these  forces  is  the  neces.sary 
and  ccmpreiiensive  Government  regulation 
that  is  respected  and  adhered  to  by  the  vari- 
ous segments  of  the  vast  food  industry. 
Through  laws  now  on  tlie  books.  Govern- 
ment agencies  effectively  safeguard  the  pu- 
rity of  food  products  and  control  of  the  infor- 
mation printed  on  food-container  labels. 

The  second  protective  force  is  competi- 
tion— the  heart  of  our  free-enterprise  sys- 
tem. This  force  has  been  a  mighty  factor  In 
making  America  s  abundant  food  supply  the 
finest  to  be  found  anywhere  In  the  world. 
It  Is  a  major  reason  for  all  those  new  food 
products,  since  each  processor  is  constantly 
seeking  ways  to  gain  new  customers. 

The  wooing  of  consttmers  through  new  and 
Improved  products  has  wrought  a  tremen- 
dous change  in  the  nation's  eating  and  food- 
preparation  habits,  a  change  more  sweep- 
ing than  many  people  realize.  A  friend  of 
mine  told  me  recently  that  he  was  In  his 
kitchen  one  afternoon  when  his  wife  re- 
turned from  a  food-shopping  trip. 
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•1  looked  at;  what  she  had  bought — things 
like  precooked  rice  and  a  prepared  chee^e- 
and-noodle  dish— and  I  realized  that  more 
than  half  the  items  weren't  even  on  the 
market  v.-hen  we  were  first  married.  Why, 
111  bet,"  he  said,  "that  there  have  been  over 
a  tlioui^iua  new  lood  products  in  the  past 
20  years." 

His  et'.lmate  wa-  lo-r.  My  own  company 
alone  introduced  some  50  new  food  items  in 
Just  the  past  year.  The  entire  Industry 
spends  over  $100  million  annually  en  re- 
search and  development  of  new  grocery 
Items. 

With  America's  thousands  of  food  proc- 
essors competing  for  consumer  patronage  in 
a  free  economy,  and  with  our  Government 
enforcing  essential  health  and  labeling  reg- 
ulatioiis.  the  i-jod  shopper  is  in  an  enviable 
position  Indeed. 

Recently,  however,  some  Government  of- 
flcinls  have  started  playing  "politics  in  the 
pantry."  Belatedly,  they  have  "discovered" 
the  consumer  as  a  politically  potent  entity. 
Tliufs  quito  an  audience  because,  of  course, 
everybody  is  a  consumer.  So  they  are  pitch- 
ing emotion-charged  appeals  to  that  audi- 
ence. Through  headlinemaklng  Innuendos. 
they  imply  that  America's  food-marketing 
system  ne?ds  to  be  watched  and  regulated 
even  more  closely  than  It  Is. 

Here  are  a  few  of  their  actions  that  are 
causing  consumers  to  question  the  very  sys- 
tem the  Mary  Joneses  of  this  country  find 
so  satisfactory: 

Sen.  Philip  Hart  (D..  Mich.)  has  Intro- 
duced what  he  calls  a  "truth  in  packaging" 
bill.  It  implies  that  food  manufacturers  are 
taking  advantage  of  consumers  through  de- 
ception in  the  sizes  and  weights  of  packages 
and  the  Information  printed  on  labels. 
Among  other  things,  this  bill  with  the  po- 
litically appealing  name  would  give  the  Gov- 
ernment the  right  to  dict^ate  weights  and 
other  stiuidards  for  food-product  containers. 
Mrs.  Esther  Peterson.  Speclail  Assistant  to 
the  President  for  Consumer  Affairs,  has  held 
four  consumer  conferences  at  which  house- 
wives were  not  only  Invited  but  urged  to  sub- 
mit complaints  about  the  products  they  buy 
In  their  chosen  supermarkets  or  other  re- 
tail stores. 

A  National  Commission  on  Pood  Market- 
ing has  been  launched  amid  speculation  that 
It  would  result  in  an  expose  of  what  some 
members  of  Congress  have  called  'profiteer- 
ing by  middlemen"  at  the  expense  of  both 
farmer  and  consiimer. 

Ostensibly,  these  actions  were  taken  to 
help  the  consumer  Actually,  they  could,  if 
Implemented,  hurt  him.  At  the  very  least, 
they  represent  an  unwarranted  and  uneces- 
sary  intrusion  by  Government  Into  the 
American  marketplace. 

Take  Senator  Hart's  bill,  for  example.  It 
Ignores  completely  the  fact  that  price  com- 
petition is  by  no  means  the  only  competi- 
tion which  benefits  the  consumer.  By  mak- 
ing all  packages  "look-alikes"  on  the  shelf, 
restrictive  legislation  wotild  stifle  innova- 
tion and  put  a  halter  on  an  lndlsi>ensable 
form  of  competition:  the  freedom  to  bring 
out  packages  which  are  easy  to  open,  easy 
to  close,  easy  to  handle,  easy  to  store.  Each  of 
these  represents  an  added  value  passed  on 
to  the  consumer.  My  own  company,  for  ex- 
ample, wouldn't  have  Introduced  Instant 
coffee  in  a  carafe  or  table  syrup  In  a  reusable 
pitcher  if  consumers  didn't  prize  these  con- 
tainers as  added  values. 

Advocates  of  more  Government  controls 
Insist  that  food  shoppers  are  often  misled  by 
noAst;:ndard  package  shapes  and  deceptive 
labels.  This  Is  just  not  true.  Any  manufac- 
turer who  tries  to  trick  the  housewife  Into 
buying  his  product  by  packaging  or  label- 
ing It  deceptively  will  soon  go  out  of  busi- 
ness. She  may  buy  it  once,  but  she'll  never 
buy  It  again.  And  since  marketing  a  lood 
product  involves  heavy   costs,  no  processor 


can   remain   solvent  on   one-time   sales.   He 
depends  on  repeat  volume. 

Another  contention  of  those  who  advocate 
still  more  governmental  control  is  that  labels 
are  "hard  to  tmderstand"  and  that  the  con- 
sumer 13  "confused"  by  odd-ounce  weights 
on  packages.  Their  assumption,  apparently, 
is  that  package  sizes  and  weights  are  pro- 
duced willy-nUly.  Again,  my  own  company 
offers  an  example  of  the  absurdity  of  that 
kind  of  thinking.  We  pack  vanilla  pudding 
and  chocolate  pudding  in  the  same  size  box. 
As  rightfully  required  by  lav/,  the  label  on 
every  package  shows  the  weight  of  the  con- 
tents. The  vanilla-pudding  weight  Is  three 
and  one-quarter  otinces,  while  the  chocolate- 
pudding  weight  Is  four  ounces.  The  reason 
is  tha:  this  is  the  quantity  of  pudding  mix 
which,  in  the  case  of  each  flavor  (as  stated 
on  the  label ) ,  will  yield  exactly  four  servings 
of  one-half  cup  each  when  blended  with  two 
cups  of  milk. 

Because  of  the  difference  In  the  density  of 
the  two  flavors,  to  pack  the  vanilla  in  a  four- 
ounce  size  would  necessitate  giving  America's 
housewives  recipe  directions  with  an  odd 
measure  of  milk  to  be  added — and  more  serv- 
ings than  she  has  planned  on. 

Is  this  what  the  consumer  wants?  Is  this 
a  Federal  case— a  matter  calling  for  enact- 
ment of  legislation  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States? 

While  Congress  considers  the  demands  for 
unnecessary  new  limiting  controls,  Mrs. 
Peterson  has  been  holding  public  meetings 
and  frequent  press  conferences  inviting 
homemakers  to  register  complaints. 

I  want  to  make  It  clear  that  I  regard  and 
respect  Mrs.  Peterson  as  a  conscientious  and 
dedicated  public  servant.  But  she  is  part  of  a 
political  party  and  subject  to  pressures  aimed 
at  currying  favor  by  offering  the  consumer 
"more  protection,"  whether  It  Is  really  needed 
or  not. 

The  fact  Is  that  despite  the  best  of  mo- 
tives, her  consumer  conferences — with  their 
emphasis  on  complaints — have.  In  my  opin- 
ion, resulted  in  more  harm  than  good.  For 
one  thing,  they  have  unnecessarily  created 
doubts  In  the  minds  of  consumers  where 
none  had  existed,  and  Indeed  where  none  are 
warranted.  For  another,  they  represent  Just 
one  more  intrusion  by  Government  Into  an 
area  where,  In  our  free  society,  Government 
does  not  belong. 

But  even  more  ludicrous  than  the  politi- 
cally slanted  campaign  to  prod  complaints 
from  consumers  Is  the  image  drawn  of  the 
tvpical  American  housewife.  In  their  attempt 
to  show  why  the  housewife  needs  more  Gov- 
ernment protection,  proponents  of  additional 
controls  have  created  the  Impression  that  she 
Is  a  timid,  naive,  confused  little  woman, 
hopelessly  g^illlble,  bewildered  by  the  endless 
variety  of  products  on  the  grocery  shelves 
and  exposed,  as  she  shops,  to  the  machina- 
tions of  lurking,  profit-hungry  figures  who 
dominate  the  food  business. 

This,  of  course.  Is  utter  nonsense.  I  can 
testify  from  experience  that  when  It  comes 
to  clever  buying,  the  American  housewife 
can  give  lessons  to  a  Yankee  horse  trader. 
She  knows  exactly  what  she  wants,  and  she 
knows  precisely  what  It's  worth  to  her.  And 
If  you  don't  provide  her  with  what  she 
wants  at  what  she  considers  fair  price,  you 
won't  get  her  as  a  customer. 

What  politicians  don't  seem  to  under- 
stand is  that  no  manufacturer  can  "force" 
a  consumer  to  select  his  product,  out  of  all 
those  displayed,  any  more  than  a  politician 
can  "force"  a  voter  to  pull  the  lever  by  his 
name  In  a  voting  booth.  Politicians  need  to 
be  reminded  also  thit  we  in  the  food  business 
are  up  for  election  all  the  time. 

Where  a  ix)lltlclan  has  to  run  for  office 
once  every  two,  four  or  six  years,  every 
shopping  day  Is  election  day  for  us.  The 
homemaker  casts  her  ballot — for  or  against — 
by  t£iklng  our  product  off  the  shelf  or  leaving 
It  there.  She  can  make  or  break  a  product 


and  can  even  "vote"  a  company  right  out 
of  business.  Every  major  food  proces&ior  has 
in  Its  files  the  stories  of  products  that  were 
developed  at  great  expense  only  to  languish 
on  supermarket  slielves  because  they  failed 
to  win  a  sufficient  number  of  purcliases  by 
the  only  jjerson  qualified  to  control  the 
American  food  Industry:  the  American 
housewife.  So  my  image  of  the  American 
conusunier  is  quite  different  from  the  one 
shared  by  the  proponents  of  more  and  more 
Government  regulations.  The  consumer  Is 
smart.  She  is  alert.  And  she  rcrj,'  effectively 
does  everything  that  is  necessary  to  keep  the 
food  processor  In  line. 

All  this  Is  not  to  say  that  Government  In- 
volvement in  business  is  all,  or  per  se.  bad. 
The  National  Commission  on  Food  Market- 
ing, for  example,  could  be  a  very  good  thing. 
The  study  the  Commission  will  complete  by 
next  July  1  could  help  bring  to  Americans 
much-needed  understanding  of  how  our  ad- 
vanced society  gets  food  from  fram  to  table. 
It  could,  for  example,  clarify  Just  who  is 
really  a  farmer,  by  distinguishing  between 
those  rural  dwellers  who  raise  crops  for  a 
living  and  those  whose  main  income  Is  from 
Industrial  emplopnent,  even  though  they  do 
"farm"  some  very  small  acreage  as  a  sideline. 

Most  importantly,  the  Commission's  study 
could  clear  up,  once  and  for  all,  the  question 
of  Just  what  a  "middleman"  is.  For  centuries, 
this  word  has  carried  a  connotation  of  "all 
take  and  no  give."  Since  eaillest  civilization, 
a  middleman  has  been  plctared  as  one  who 
buys  cheap  and  sells  dear,  contributing  noth- 
ing to  the  value  of  the  gtxxla  In  the  process. 

That  probably  was  true,  way  back.  But  to- 
day, the  villain  the  politicians  are  chasing  is 
no  villain  at  all.  Far  from  it.  In  our  ur- 
banized, industrialized  society,  the  middle- 
man Is  the  one  who  takes  raw  food  from  the 
farm  and  then  makes  It  possible  for  people 
to  eat  It. 

Milk  In  a  pall  at  a  farr.-^er's  gate  Is  worth 
nothing  to  the  nine  out  of  ten  Americans 
who  live  off  the  farm.  As  a  weekend  dairy 
farmer,  I  am  only  too  painfully  aware  of  that. 
Consumers  can't  possibly  all  drive  out  and 
get  their  dally  quart.  'The  only  way  milk 
takes  on  value  Is  through  Its  availability 
when  and  where  the  consumer  can  conven- 
iently get  It  In  other  words,  consumers  sim- 
ply won't  pay  for  wheat  In  the  barn,  peas  on 
the  vine  or  hamburger  on  the  hoof. 

The  food  marketing  chain  of  events  en- 
compasses all  the  vast  activity  that  goes  on 
from  farm  gate  to  checkout  counter.  "This  has 
created  and  sustained  the  nation's  market 
for  processed  farm  products.  And  this  adds 
value  after  value — at  a  reasonable  cost — 
every  step  of  the  way. 

I  said  the  cost  Is  reasonable.  It  Is,  in  fact, 
surprisingly  low.  For  example,  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  reports  that  the 
homemaker  gets  frozen  orange-Juice  concen- 
trate for  less  money  per  glass  than  she  pays 
for  Juice  she  squeezes  from  fresh  oranges. 
Similarly,  a  cup  of  excellent  'nstant  coffee 
costs  her  less  than  one  she  brews  herself. 
She  also  saves  money,  as  well  as  work  by  buy- 
ing processed  frozen  or  canned  peas  and  com, 
frozen  lima  beans  and  spinach,  canned  spa- 
ghetti and  chicken  chow  meln.  among  a  great 
many  others  listed  as  bargains  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Yet  pollticans 
prattle  about  consumers  being  "forced"  to 
buy  processed,  packaged  foods  at  premium 
prices. 

Instead  of  hurting  the  farmer,  the  food- 
marketing  complex  actually  helps  him.  It 
helps  him  Just  as  It  does  the  consumer.  For 
at  the  same  time  that  It  makes  It  possible  for 
people  to  eat.  It  creates  sales  for  the  farmer's 
crops. 

We  hear  much  about  how  small  a  share  of 
each  dollar  spent  for  food  goes  to  the  farmer. 
Yet,  the  fact  Is  this :  If  every  single  dollar  of 
corporate  profits  made  by  the  food  market- 
ing Industry  were  eliminated — that  Is,  all  the 
profit  of  processors,  wholesalers,  food  chains 
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and  Independent  food  retailing  corpora- 
tions— the  total  marketing  bill  would  be  re- 
duced only  enough  to  add  a  single  percentage 
point  to  the  farmer's  share  of  the  retail  food 
dollar. 

So  the  farmer  cerUlnly  Is  not  victimized 
by  the  food  marketing  system.  Neither  Is  the 
horaemaker.  Yet  the  politicians  say  both  &re, 
and  demand  stricter  controls. 

Actually,  my  great  concern  in  all  this  Is 
not,  alone  for  the  food  industry,  but  for  the 
free  society  of  which  the  food  Industry  Is 
such  a  vital  part.  What  disturbs  me  most  Is 
the  destructive  impact  a  heavier  hand  of 
Government  is  bound  to  have  on  the  free 
choice  we  Americans  now  enjoy.  For  we  are 
ficed  with  the  grim  prospect  of  having  Gov- 
ern.nien'j  officials  tell  the  consumer  what 
products  she  can  buy  and  what  kind  of  pack- 
age she  can  buy  them  In.  We  :^e  vote-con- 
scious politicians  Informing  the  housewife 
that  she  doesn't  really  need  all  those  things 
she's  been  purchasing;  she  has  merely  been 
gulled  into  wanting  them. 

The  point  really  at  issue — the  point  In- 
volving one  of  our  cherished  freedoms — Is 
simply  this:  Who  is  to  say  what  l.=!  a  need 
and  what  is  a  want?  Shall  we,  as  Individuals, 
continue  to  determine  the  answer,  or  shall 
we  leave  it  to  an  all-wise,  paternalistic  Gov- 
ernment to  decide? 

I  feel  the  danger  Is  most  acute  in  the  area 
of  food  distribution.  For  In  any  standard  of 
living,  food  Is  the  number  one  requirement. 
Before  he  can  do  anything  else,  man  must 
satisfy  his  hunger  and  be  nourished  in  the 
process. 

As  certain  people  In  Government  with 
pDlitical  motives  champion  the  case  for  more 
and  more  controls,  there  are  others,  fortu- 
nately, who  spoak  out  for  freer  free  enter- 
prise." R«p.  Catherine  May  (R.,  Wash.l  made 
this  statement,  lauding  the  American  home- 
maker  for  her  competence  and  discrimina- 
tion: 

"She  (the  homemaker]  has  done  and  is  do- 
ing a  wonderful  Job  in  needling.  Inspiring 
and  in  regulating  American  business  enter- 
prise. And  to  reward  her,  I  want  to  protect 
her.  Not  with  more  Government  regulations 
and  laws.  I  want  to  protect  her  freedom  of 
choice.  I  want  to  protect  her  right  to  reward 
or  punish  the  businessman.  I  want  her  to 
stay  the  boss  of  the  marketplace.  As  long  as 
she  is,  there's  no  danger  to  otir  free-enter- 
prise sj-stem." 


Look  M.\gazine, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  February  2,  1965. 
Mrs.  Esther  Peterson, 

Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Con- 
sumer  Affairs,    Executive   Office   of   the 
President,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mrs.  Peterson:  Thank  you  for  your 
recent    letter    regarding    the    LOOK    article 
"Keep  Politics  Out  of  the  Pantry." 

We  do  not  plan  to  hold  a  "debate"  on  this 
subject,  but  we  do  appreciate  your  offering 
to  engage  In  one. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  Meskill, 
Assistant  Managing  Editor. 

[Prom  Life  Magazine] 
(Note. — These  are  the  only  letters  to  the 
editor  printed  following   the   Mortimer  ar- 
ticle.) 

Pantry  PoLmcs 
Thank  goodness  someone  has  finally  ex- 
ploded the  myth  that  the  American  house- 
wife Is  a  starry-eyed  knucklehead  whose 
virtue  may  at  any  moment  be  compromised 
by  a  sequined  can  of  tomato  past«  \ Let's 
Keep  Politics  Out  of  the  Pantry,  Look,  Janu- 
ary 26].  .  .  .  Senators  and  congressmen, 
please  note:  With  millions  of  others,  this 
little  housewife  .  .  .  enjoys  the  color  and 
variety  competition  lends   to  an  otherwise 

dull  chore 

Helens  Silverberg, 

Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Your  article  .  .  .  was  most  Interesting  and 
timely.  Free  enterprise  cannot  withstand 
abuse  from  either  side,  be  it  private  or  gov- 
ernmental. ...  As  a  farmer,  I  am  in  the 
production  side  of  the  food  industry,  and  we 
are  having  the  same  kind  of  troubles.  ...  I 
feel  that  these  [farm]  problems  are  brought 
about  by  the  vast  changes  In  science  and 
technology  and  the  failure  of  some  of  us  to 
adjust  to  these  changes.  I  say  some  of  us, 
for  many  farmers  not  only  adjust  to  these 
changes,  but  in  many  cases  help  to  bring 
them  about,  to  the  benefit  of  all  of  our  peo- 
ple. Ill-conceived,  short-sighted,  political 
farm  programs  have  greatly  aggravated  this 
condition.  Le.ss  than  half  of  us  are  produc- 
ing over  90  percent  of  all  agricultural  prod- 
ucts and  could  get  along  very  well  without 
handouts  and  Interference.  The  larger  half 
of  us  producing  less  than  10  percent  are  not 
a  farm  problem,  but  a  social-welfare  prob- 
lem. Yet  our  Government  Insists  on  lump- 
ing us  together  as  one  set  of  statistics  to  suit 
political  alms.  America  is  the  best  and 
cheapest  fed  nation  in  the  world.  I  hope 
that  [those]  In  processing  and  distribution 
can  work  with  us  in  production  t;o  lessen  the 
burden  of  needless  Government  Interference. 

H.    SWAHT, 

Wilmington,  N.C. 


HotiSE  AND  Garden, 
New  York,  N.Y..  June  17.  1963. 
Mr.  Jerht  Kabel, 

Press  Secretary  to  Senator  Hart,  Commerce 
Jiidiciary  Committee,  U.S.  Senate,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 
Dear    Mr.    Kabel:    As    Living    for    Yoting 
Homemakers  was  merged  with  House  &  Gar- 
den  in   January   1962,   your   letter   and   In- 
formation on  Senator  Hart's  bill,  addressed 
to  Mrs.  Evans,  was  passed  to  my  department. 
I  think  the  bill  is  certainly  needed  but  I 
doubt  whether  we  can  mention  It  editorially. 
However,  I  have  passed  the  material  on  to 
our  Managing  Editor,  Mrs.  Rcche.  and  if  she 
feels  there  is  any  possibility  of  an  article  or 
editorial  comment  I  am  sure  she  will  get  in 
touch  with  you  regarding  further  develop- 
ments. 

Sincerely, 

Josi  Wilson, 
Food  and  Features  Editor. 


VIETNAM:    0^fE   MEMBER'S   VIEW 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
Gray  ) .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hamilton*  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  though 
the  report  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
U.S.  Involvement  in  Southeast  Asia  is 
now  available,  I  want  to  give  to  my  col- 
leagues my  individual  views  on  our  con- 
tinuing involvement  in  Vietnam  and  the 
other  countries  of  Indochina. 

Supplemental  Views  to  the  Report  by  the 
Select  CoMMrrTEE  on  United  States  In- 
volvemen't  in  Southeast  Asm,  July  9, 1970, 
Lee  H.  Hamh-TON 

You  find  in  Vietnam  evidence  to  support 
the  point  of  view  you  had  when  you  arrived. 
The  complexity  and  the  variety  of  the  scene 
Is  such  that  the  "hawk"  and  the  "dove"  will 
each  observe.  Investigate  and  leave,  assured 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  view  he  had  when  he 
arrived. 

Thus,  I  make  no  claim  to  an  objective  re- 
poport.  I  add  this  supplemental  view  to  the 
report  filed  by  the  Select  Committee  Chair- 
man simply  to  pass  on  to  my  colleagues  sev- 
eral of  my  observations  about  this  unhappy 
land  which  has  In  recent  years  been  too 
much  with  us. 

CAMBODIA 

The  Cambodian  venture  has  relieved  the 
enemy  pressure  In  the  III  and  IV  Corps  areas. 


In  each  of  these  areas,  the  number  of  enemy- 
initiated  Incidents  Is  sharply  down.  So  far  as 
I  could  determine,  there  has  been  little  im- 
pact from  Cambodia  felt  in  I  and  II  Corps. 

Almost  everyone  with  whom  we  talked  in 
Vietnam,  including  ciitici  of  the  war.  readily 
admitted  that  the  enemy  caches  discovered 
have  been  significant.  The  Ca:nbodlan  ven- 
ture disrupted  the  supply  and  communica- 
tion lines  of  the  enemy,  caused  much  equip- 
ment to  be  captured,  relieved  the  pressure  in 
the  South,  increased  the  confidence  of  the 
South  Vleinamese.  and  provided  a  breathing 
space  of  uncertain  duration  for  many 
provinces. 

It  did  not,  howe'.'er,  accomplish  all  its  ob- 
jectives. The  Communist  headquarters  was 
not  foiind  and  negotiations  were  not  ad- 
vanced. 

The  final  Judgment  on  the  crucial  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  Cambodian  venture  will 
speed  U.S.  disengagement  must  await  po- 
litical developments. 

Apart  from  the  rapid  progress  the  enemy 
has  made  in  extend. ng  control  over  large 
areas  of  Cambodia  since  the  United  States 
Incursion  into  Cambodia,  serious  questions 
remain  in  my  mind  about  the  impact  of  the 
U.S.  move,  among  them,  these: 

Has  it  hindered  a  negotiated  settlement  be- 
cause Hanoi's  suspicion  Is  deepened  that  the 
U.S.  does  not  intend  to  leave,  and  Saigon, 
in  its  new  found  military  confidence,  is  more 
resistant  to  negotiation? 

If  It  has  been  such  an  outstanding  suc- 
ces.=:,  why  cannot  the  schedule  of  troop  with- 
drawals announced  before  the  venture  be 
accelerated? 

If  South  Vietnamese  troops  have  difficulty 
making  their  homeland  secure,  will  they  be 
i^pread  too  thin  to  take  on  the  burden  of  de- 
fending Cambodia?  The  more  area  there  Is  to 
defend,  the  more  advantage  to  the  practi- 
tioners of  guerrilla  warfare. 

To  what  extent  Is  the  United  States  now 
■committed  "  to  Cambodia?  As  «mall  weapons 
are  supplied,  air  strikes  continued,  and  eco- 
nomic assistance  pUmned,  the  risk  is  that 
the  United  States  Is  being  drawn  into 
another  unpromising  commitment  and 
caught  in  a  whole  new  set  of  problems. 

What  is  th?  danger  of  an  outbreak  between 
the  South  Vietnamese  and  the  Cambodians, 
long-standing  enemies? 

Has  the  United  States,  by  going  into  Cam- 
bodia, proved  itself  unpredictable  and  able 
to  strilte  at  the  enemv.  or  has  the  U.S. 
domestic  upheaval  over  Cambodia  signaled 
to  Hanoi  that  the  President's  options  in 
Southeast  Asia  do  not  permit  escalation? 

Could  the  un^lnul^ted  beneficial  results  ol 
the  Cambodian  venture  have  been  achieved 
without  the  high  political  cost  at  home.  If 
South  Vietnamese  troops  had  been  exclu- 
sively used  to  search  the  sanctuaries? 

These  questions  will  be  debated  endlessly. 
Suffice  it  to  ."Jny  they  cause  me  serious  enough 
doubt  to  discount  the  euphoric  rhetoric  of 
success  that  has  come  from  high  places. 

At  every  turn  we  were  told  that  the  enemv 
can  take  all  of  Cambodia.  If  he  wants  It,  and 
nothing  short  of  ma.ssive  United  States  In- 
tervention could  stop  him.  If  he  doe.<;  not 
want  it,  and  the  weight  of  opinion,  at  least 
for  the  moment,  apparently  Is  that  he  does 
not.  current  levels  of  American  and  South 
Vietnamese  assistance  are  sufficient  to  en- 
able a  non-Communist  government  to  sur- 
vive. The  fragility  of  the  Lon  Nol  govern- 
ment confronts  the  United  States  with  some 
vc-rv  hard  options.  My  own  view  Is  that  the 
United  States  should  not  introduce  troops 
into  Cambodia,  and  should  avoid  mai.slve  aid 
or  other  steps  leading  to  a  new  and  con- 
tinuing Involvement.  The  vital  interests  of 
the  Un'ted  States  are  not  directly  threatened 
in  Cambodia. 

SOtrXH  VIETNAMESE  GOVERNMENT 

The  Thleu  government  Is  In  firm  control 
politically.   However,    I   saw   little   evidence 
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that  he  Is  popular  and  little  Indication  of  a 
serious  challenge  to  him. 

Politics  in  South  Vietnam  is  controlled  by 
a  m!llt?ry  oligarchy.  President  Thieu  ap- 
points the  province  chiefs  and  the  district 
chiefs,  and  almost  all  of  them  are  military 
personnel.  President  Thleu  controls  the  mili- 
tary, or  vice  versa,  and  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine which  Is  the  case. 

We  should  not  deceive  ourselves  about  the 
nature  of  the  South  Vietnamese  government. 
It  is  nr>t  a  democracy,  and  we  should  not  pre- 
tend that  it  is.  Tliere  has  been  much  ar- 
bitrary use  of  power. 

Truong  Dlnh  D/u,  who  finished  second  to 
Thieu  in  the  Presidential  race,  was  sen- 
tenced to  five  years  In  prison  for  advocating 
a  coalition  government.  A  military  court  has 
sentenced  Thich  Thien  Minh,  a  leader  of  a 
Buddhist  faction,  to  ten  years  at  hard  labor 
lor  conceahns;  weapons  and  illetral  docu- 
ments. Thleu  has  demanded  that  the  parlia- 
mentary Immuni'y  of  two  deputies  be  re- 
volved because  of  Communist  activities,  and 
his  handling  of  these  cases  has  been  severely 
criticized.  Ncw.spapers  are  frequently  sus- 
pended for  publishing  offensive  material. 

My  suspicion  is  that  this  arbitrariness  will 
probably  not  abate,  and  might  even  get  worse 
as  the  economic  and  political  pressures  be- 
come mare  acute. 

Corruption  has  not  been  eliminated  from 
the  South  Vietnamese  government  and  there 
is  very  little  prospect  that  it  will  be.  Several 
American  province  and  district  advisers 
IKiimed  out  to  me  that  a  di-strict  chief,  for 
example,  simply  cannot  live  on  his  salary  and 
It  is  e.xpected  that  he  will  "cheat"  here  and 
there. 

The  political  and  economic  problems  of 
the  Thleu  government  are  very  severe  and 
the  prospect  is  for  no  relief.  At  the  moment 
Inflation  is  severe  and  the  people  of  Saigon 
are  as  much  concerned  about  It  as  about 
anything  else. 

In  recent  months  the  opposition  to  the 
government  from  militant  Buddhists,  stu- 
dents who  feel  they  have  no  future,  veterans 
who  feel  they  have  been  shabbily  treated, 
numerous  politicians  and  several  newspaper 
editors  has  become  much  more  vociferous. 
However,  none  of  these  groups  has  been  able 
to  develop  a  formidable,  united  challenge 
to  the  present  government. 

One  of  the  political  pressures  building  up 
on  the  South  Vietnamese  government  is  the 
density  of  population.  Saigon,  for  example, 
now  has  an  estimated  2.2  million  people  and 
the  resulting  density  is  approximately  twice 
that  of  Tolcyo.  The  urban  problems  that  re- 
sult create  enormous  political  and  social 
unrest. 

All  these  matters  create  an  explosive  polit- 
ical situation. 

There  are  some  encouraging  signs  that  a 
representative  government  can  be  developed. 
One  official  spoke  to  me  about  the  a.nonlsh- 
Ing  Interest  in  the  provincial  elections.  I 
visited  several  political  meetings  occurring  in 
the  provinces  and  they  are  not  dissimilar  to 
those  I  attend  in  the  United  States.  Can- 
didates spoke  and  urged  the  local  populace 
to  vote  for  them  in  the  election.  The  high 
percentage  of  voter  turnout  in  local  elections 
should  be  appraised  carefully.  Pressure  is 
exerted  to  turn  out,  and  the  elections  tend 
only  to  ra'ify  existing  authority.  It  might 
even  be  a  sign  of  maturity  in  the  democratic 
process  if  the  percentage  of  voters  dropped. 
But  this  democracy,  rudimentary  although 
it  may  be,  has  in  it  the  seeds  of  promise. 

The  political  developments,  then,  are  a 
mixed  ba^.  Democracy  is  struggling  to  be 
born  and  I  would  like  to^belleve  It  will  pre- 
vail, but  no  one  can  make  that  assurance. 

ARMY  OF  THE  REPIDI.IC  OF  VIETN.\M    (ARVNl 

I  w^s  continually  Impressed  with  the  Im- 
portance of  the  role,  actual  and  potential, 
of  the  ARVN,  They  niust  bear  the  burden  of 


local  defense  and  security,  but  beyond  that 
they  are  tlie  primary  available  instrument  of 
political,  economic,  and  social  reconstruction. 
There  has  been  improvement  in  the  ARVN 
forces.  Their  confidence  after  Cambodia  al- 
most approaches  a  state  of  euphoria. 
~  Although  American  military  officials  gen- 
erally are  pleased  with  their  progress  and 
have  high  prai.=:e  for  the  performance  of 
several  units,  they  observe  that  In  certain 
critical  areas — for  example,  in  helicopter 
capability — the  ARVN  Is  far  short  of  pro- 
ficiency. 

PACIFIC.'KTION 

Pacification  has  had  Its  ups  and  downs, 
but  in  1969  rapid  progress  was  made. 

Although  there  has  been  some  slowing  in 
the  rate  of  progress  In  recent  months,  the 
general  feeling,  especially  In  the  III  and  IV 
Corps  areas,  is  that  pacification  will  continue 
to  Improve.  Virtually  everyone  with  whom  I 
talked,  American  and  Vietnamese  alike,  felt 
the  program  Is  better  organized  and  is  gen- 
erating real  progress.  My  own  travels  in  three 
of  the  four  Corps  areas  by  jeep  and  heli- 
copter, often  without  the  presence  of  se- 
curity guards,  is  evidence  of  this  progress. 

The  Hamlet  Evaluation  System  (HES)  has 
measured  progress  in  pacification  since  1967. 
It  was  frequently  criticized  for  presenting  an 
overly  optimistic  view,  and  in  early  1970  was 
revised  to  reduce  the  optimistic  bias. 

Most  officials  think  it  Is  a  useful  device. 
President  Thleu.  for  example,  uses  It  to  put 
pressure  on  his  province  chiefs,  because  he 
regards  it  as  a  definite  measure  of  their 
performance. 

Several  key  American  officials  suggested 
that  one  of  the  most  heartening  signs  in 
Vietnam  is  the  continual  improvement  In  the 
quality  of  the  province  ch.efs.  Tlie  province 
chief  is.  of  course,  an  absolutely  crucial  local 
figure.  I  met  with  several  province  chiefs  and 
discussed  their  problems  at  some  length.  I 
w;is  impre,ssed  with  their  grasp  of  local  prob- 
lems, their  sense  of  urgency  for  development 
and  nation-building.  My  Impressions  tend  to 
confirm  the  observations  of  the  American 
officials. 

I  found  among  the  Vietnamese  people 
both  respect  and  fear  for  the  Viet  Cong. 
They  respect  their  discipline,  but  they  fear 
their  brutality,  their  heavy  taxes  and  the 
fact  that  they  draft  their  sons,  who  are  often 
never  heard  from  again.  More  and  more,  the 
indication  is  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
dislike  the  Viet  Cong  and  see  that  they  do 
not  tell  the  truth  about  the  govermnent  of 
South  Vietnam  or  the  United  States.  More 
and  more.  South  Vietnamese  believe  that  if 
the  Viet  Cong  would  go  away  they  could 
lead  better  lives.  This  is  a  healthy  and  an 
encouraging  development. 

We  must  continue  to  push  South  Viet- 
nam hard  in  the  area  of  land  reform,  local 
self-government  and  the  protection  of  basic 
human  rights.  We  cannot  expect  too  much. 
Vietnam  Just  is  not  the  kind  of  a  country 
where  democracy  Is  going  to  operate  with- 
out problems. 

It  is  critical  that  the  government's  land 
reform  program,  now  announced,  be  Imple- 
mented successfully.  It  would  transfer  own- 
ership of  2.5  to  3  million  acres  of  land  to 
peasants  who  now  cultivate  It,  and  would 
affect  800.000  families.  It  could  do  more  than 
any  single  thing  to  stabilize  government 
control  in  the  countryside.  The  land  reform 
program  constitutes  a  basic  factor  in  the 
peasant's  attitude  toward  the  war. 

THE    UNITED    STATES    ROLE    IN    VIETNAM    AND    IN 
ASIA 

The  United  States  must  consider  Vietnam 
in  the  context  of  Asian  policy.  I  believe  we 
should  downgrade  United  States  Interest  in 
Southeast  Asia,  and  certainly  subordinate  It 
to  our  interest  in  Japan.  We  should  bs  in- 
terested in  the  long  range  development  of 


the  nations  of  Southeast  Asia,  but  our  im- 
mediate, vital  interests  are  limited. 

I  came  away  from  Vietnam  with  a  keen 
appreciation  of  what  we  cannot  do.  In  a 
word,  we  cannot  build  a  nation  for  the  South 
Vietnamese.  By  the  expenditure  of  enormous 
resources,  we  have  given  SDtith  Vietnam  a 
chance  to  survive,  and  that's  probably  the 
best  we  can  do.  Their  severe  political  and 
economic  problems  can  only  be  solved  by 
them.  We  can  do  our  best  to  assist  tliera 
through  economic  and  technological  aid,  but 
as  much  as  we  would  like  to,  we  cannot  as- 
sure their  security,  their  prosperity  or  their 
democracy. 

A  key  to  our  future  Asian  policy  is  to 
recognize  otir  limitations  in  bringing  about 
development  in  Asia.  I  was  impressed  by  the 
amazing  visibility  of  the  American  presence 
In  Vietnam,  Thailand,  Okinawa  and  Japan. 
It  Is  bound  to  be,  and  is,  a  point  of  friction. 
Our  policy  should  be  to  adopt  a  lower  profile 
or  posture  than  has  been  the  case  in  the  past. 

The  United  States  should  do  all  it  can  to 
encovirage  and  support  an  Asian  collective 
security  system,  and  supply  economic  and 
technical  assistance,  but  we  should  be  most 
reluctant  to  commit  American  troops.  We 
must  look  to  the  nations  that  are  threatened 
to  provide  the  manpower. 

An  Important  step  in  the  future  of  the 
United  States  in  Asia  is  to  end  in  an  orderly 
way  our  involvement  in  Vietnam.  This  will 
be  a  task  calling  for  the  utmost  skill.  The 
nervousness  of  friendly  Asian  leaders  about 
the  U.S.  role  in  Asia  is  apparent.  They 
genuinely  fear  that  the  United  States  will 
desert  them.  They  accept  the  fact  of  U.S.  dis- 
engagement reluctantly.  One  of  the  things 
I  tried  to  do  in  my  conversations  witli  South 
Vietnamese  citizens  was  to  persuade  them 
that  the  United  States  is  withdrawing  and 
moving  out.  Although  they  invariably  nodded 
their  heads  in  assent,  I  wondered  whether 
tliey  actually  laelieved  It  with  the  still-mas- 
sive American  presence  all  around  them. 

We  are  in  better  shape  In  Vietnam  than 
we  have  ever  been  before,  and  after  five  years 
of  major  combat,  we  have  done  about  all  we 
can  do.  We  ought  to  accelerate  withdrawal 
If  at  all  possible,  being  careful  to  protect  the 
United  States  position  in  world  afi'airs,  to 
Insure  the  safety  of  United  States  forces  and 
to  encourage  the  safe  return  of  American 
prisoners  of  war. 

cox     SON     PRISON 

I  commend  my  two  coUeagu.^s  for  their 
Investigation  of  Con  Son  Island  prison,  and 
I  share  their  shock  at  the  Inhumane  con- 
ditions they  found.  American  officials  should 
take  immediate  steps  to  advi.se  the  Saigon 
government  that  we  will  not  support  a  sys- 
tem which  tolerates  that  kind  of  treatment 
of  p>ersons 

The  gravity  of  their  dLsclosure  extends  be- 
yond humanit.".rian  considerations.  United 
States  pKDllcy  in  Vietnam  depends  upon  the 
stability  of  the  South  Vietnr\mese  govern- 
ment The  conditions  at  Con  Son  raise  fun- 
d.amental  question.^;  about  the  nature  of  that 
government  and  Ita  capacity  to  deal  with 
dissent  and  opposition,  and  to  make  the  kind 
of  political  adjustments  necessary  to  keep 
the  country  from  exploding. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

It)  Appreciation  for  United  States  Per- 
sonnel.-— My  observations  would  be  Incom- 
plete without  n  word  of  appreciation  to 
United  States  military  and  civilian  personnel. 
Tiiey  are  not  the  policymakers,  and  should 
not  be  held  responsible  for  the  errors  of 
policy.  I  was  impressed  again  and  again  with 
their  competence  and  dedication.  Many  of 
them  serve  voluntarily  at  great  personal  sac- 
rifice and  all  of  us  owe  them  a  debt  of 
gratitude. 

(2)  Negotiations. — Vietnamization.  despite 
Its  sviccess  In  several   respects,   has  clearly 
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failed  thus  far  to  spur  serious  negotiations 
in  Paris.  I  didn't  speak  to  any  American  or 
South  Vietnamese  official  who  brought  up 
the  subject  of  negotiations. 

(3)  PnsoTiers  of  War. — The  American  pris- 
oners of  war  create  a  special  problem.  Pres- 
sure should  be  kept  up  by  the  Congress  to 
push  at  every  conceivable  opportunity  for 
the  Identification  of  all  prisoners,  the  es- 
tablishment cf  regular  communication  be- 
tween them  and  their  families,  the  prompt 
repatriation  of  the  seriously  sick  and 
wounded,  the  observation  and  inspection  of 
prisoner  of  war  camps  by  Impartial  observers, 
and  their  eventual  release. 

(4)  Fhyaical  Appearance. — I  was  Impressed 
by  the  relatively  untouched  physical  ap- 
pearance of  South  Vietnam.  There  were,  in 
places,  many  craters  left  from  bombings. 
There  also  was  evidence  of  Rome  plows  which 
had  cut  through  the  Jungle,  clearing  it. 
(One  American  general  commented  that  the 
Rome  plow  was,  next  to  the  helicopter,  the 
most  important  piece  of  equipment  in  Viet- 
nam.) In  several  instances,  cattle  were  graz- 
ing where  the  plows  had  been  through.  In 
some  few  areas  there  was  defoliation,  taut  it 
was  quickly  coming  back.  Some  instances  of 
defoliation  have  undoubtedly  been  unwise 
and  I  would  strongly  oppose  it  In  certain 
areas,  for  example,  near  the  rubber  planta- 
tions. But  over  all,  the  impression  is  one  of 
the  fertility  of  the  land,  which  is  everywhere 
apparent,  and  heightens  the  tragedy  of  the 
country  because  of  the  loss  of  potential  pro- 
ductivity. 

(5)  Reconciliation. — I  was  often  struck 
with  the  thought  that  someone  must  get  on 
wi'.h  the  task  of  reconciliation  of  the  North 
and  South.  This  war  will  end  some  day,  if 
only  because  the  people  wear  out.  These  peo- 
ple have  sufTered  so  greatly.  Private  groups 
and  governments  must  begin  now  to  work  at 
the  immensely  difficult  tas'ic  of  reconciliation. 
These  efforts  must  concentrate  on  tlie  over- 
whelming htiman  problems.  If  progress  can 
be  made  with  them,  the  larger  political  and 
social  problems  may  become  more  manage- 
able. 

(6)  People  of  South  Vietnam.^l  was  great- 
ly moved  by  the  incredible  hardships  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  have  endured.  They 
have  hnd  s-.  aggering  casualties,  and  many  of 
them  lead  sub-human  lives  today. 

I  admire  the  very  special  streneths  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  which  have  made  them  re- 
markably resilient  to  tragedy. 

I  could  not  help  but  reflect  on  their  future. 
and  I  cannot  see  any  real  relief.  It  seems  to 
me  they  are  set  for  an  unrelenting  struggle 
for  long  years  ahead. 

OLTTLOOK 

I  return  less  optimistic  tlian  many  of  our 
officials.  North  Vietnam  is  a  highly  organized, 
patient,  di.'ciplined  society  and  Scuth  Viet- 
nam is  a  hisiily  Inefficient,  fragmented  so- 
ciety. The  United  States  can,  and  indeed  has, 
given  the  South  Vietnamese  a  chance  to  sur- 
vive. As  the  United  States  withdraws  from 
South  Vietnam,  we  must  be  very  firm — even 
tough — with  the  South  Vietnamese  in  order 
to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  survive. — Lee 
H.  Hamilton. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  'Mr.  Miller)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  should  take  note  of  America's 
gi'eat  accomplLshments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  oi:r  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  nation. 
Americans  spend  over  $5  billion  a  year 
supportina  the  fine  arts  and  nearly  $3 
billion  on  books. 
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AIRBORNE  HEAVY  METAL— MER- 
CURY AND  LEAD— CONTAMINA- 
TION 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  again  I 
urge  the  President  to  require  the  de- 
partments and  aecncics  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  carrj'  out  their  responsibilities 
under  existing  law  in  order  to  protect 
the  public  health;  to  assure  the  safety 
of  our  food;  to  prevent  contamination 
of  the  environment  and  to  remove  haz- 
ards to  life  and  health.  Again,  I  uige  the 
admin;sti*ation  to  seek  actual  achieve- 
ment, not  paper  results. 

The  present  hazards  of  hea\T  metals 
are  contamination  of  food,  water,  and 
air.  The  results  are  unintentional  animal 
and  human  poisoning,  or  even  death. 
Chronic  and  acute  lead  or  mercury 
poisoning  can  cause  headache;  fatigue; 
irritability;  gingivitis;  liver,  kidney  and 
enzyme  malfunctions;  visual  problems; 
senility;  irreversible  central  nervous 
system  damarc  and  death. 

I  believe  we  all  desire  to  leave  this 
Nation  a  far  better  place  than  it  has 
been.  To  do  so  we  must  protect  the 
public  health  by  preventing  unnecessary 
contamination  of  our  en\ironmcnt  and 
our  food.  We  must  remove  poisons  that 
may  impair  and  destroy  humans.  I:i 
many  instances  due  to  the  unexpected 
and  increased  u.'^e  of  our  resources  our 
techiiolog>'  has  exceeded  itself  and  cre- 
ated problems  of  such  magnitude  that 
the  risks  may  now  exceed  the  benefits. 
Therefore,  we  must  take  stock  of  the 
present  sittiation. 

The  use  of  heavy  metal  coinpoimds 
.such  as  lead  and  mercuiT  must  be  .stud- 
ied in  tills  context  because  taken  within 
the  human  organism  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity they  are  killers.  The  original  source 
of  the  contaminant  may  be  industrial 
waste,  paints,  pesticides,  sliniicides,  and 
other  materials. 

In  recent  years  epidemics  of  chronic 
and  acute  mercury,  as  well  as  lead  poi- 
sonings have  been  diagnosed.  Acute  mer- 
cury poisoning  epidemics  have  been  re- 
ported in  recent  years  from  Iraq, 
West  Paki.stan,  Guatemala,  and  Japan. 
Chronic  mercury  poisoning  epidemics 
have  been  reported  from  Turkey,  Swe- 
den, Italy,  Denmark.  Rus.sia.  and  other 
countries.  Epidemics  have  been  associ- 
ated with  lead  paint  poisonings. 

Today  we  are  \-itally  concerned  that 
too  much  mercury  is  getting  into  our 
food  chain.  Also,  we  are  finding  that 
many  of  the  lakes,  ponds,  bayous,  reser- 
voirs, rivers,  and  streams  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  are  mercury  contam- 
inated. The  Federal  Water  Quality  Ad- 
ministration admits,  at  present,  to  fish 
and  water  in.  at  least,  20  States  being 
contaminated.  Activity  by  States  and 
provincial  governments  continue  to  dis- 
close additional  water  bodies  to  be  mer- 
cury contaminated.  Local  Canadian  and 
U.S.  Governments  have  undertaken  to 
cut  back  on  Industrial  sources  of  mer- 
cury pollution.  New  attention  is  being 
focu.sed  on  other  metals  such  as  lead, 
ai'.senic.  and  zinc  that  are  showing  up  in 
water  and  fish  in  increasing  concentra- 
tions. Yet  lakes  and  waterways  that  do 
not  possess  an  apparent  source  of  mer- 
cury are  turning  up  with  mercury  con- 
tamniation.  Such  bodies  include  fresh- 


water lakes  in  northern  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  Canada  seized  contami- 
nated wha'.e  meat  in  a  northern  area 
of  Hudson  Bay,  some  2,000  miles  from 
the  nearest  known  source  of  waste  mer- 
cury. Mercury  appears  to  be  pervasive 
in  our  enviroiiment.  It  appears  tnat  lead 
may  be  equally  so  or  even  greater  in  this 
respect. 

There  are  many  questions.  How  per- 
vasive is  mercury  or  lead  in  the  environ- 
ment, water,  air,  and  soil:  Does  the  air, 
in  fact,  cany  large  amounts  of  mercury 
or  lead  particulates  in  the  area  we  live 
in  or  elsewhere  in  the  United  States? 
Have  we  done  the  v  ork  in  order  to  know? 
Do  these  aii-borne  particulates,  in  turn, 
contaminate  water?  Do  these  airborne 
lead  or  me^cui-j*  particulates  constitute 
an  immediate  or  long-term  danger  or 
both  to  the  public's  health  and  safety? 
Have  we  performed  sufficient  studies  in 
order  to  make  such  determinations? 
Have  we  attempted  to  determine  the 
niunber  of  deaths  or  illnesses  due  to 
heavy  metal  poisonings?  We  do  not  have 
the  ans'.vers  as  we  have  failed  to  do  the 
basic  work. 

AIRBORNE    ^!ERCURy 

Continuous  ex'xisure  to  mercui-y  vapor 
above  a  certain  concentration  in  air  pre- 
sents an  immediate  health  hazard.  Some 
fonns  of  mercury  compounds  are  much 
more  toxic  than  others.  A  1969  National 
Air  Pollution  Control  .Administration 
'NAPCA )  -  DHEW  publication  —  APTD 
69-40— i-tates  that: 

Recent  air  mea.surements  of  particulates 
in  New  York  indicate  that  the  mercury  con- 
centration of  indoor  samples  is  as  high  as 
40  micrograms  M^  or  several  times  higher 
than  that  found  safe  In  animal  experiments 
using  mercury  vapor. 

The  several  times  is  in  excess  of  100 
times.  Tlie  statement  is  from  work  done 
in  1950.  Tlie  data  pose  the  important 
question:  How  hazardous  is  the  mercury 
contained  in  the  particulates?  The 
studies  concerning  the  inhalation  of 
either  mercurj'  vapor  or  its  comiwiuids 
do  not  deal  with  mercurj'-containing 
particulates  but  with  the  pure  com- 
pound. Tliis  study  is  a  warning.  Yet  we 
have  not  followed  up.  The  questions  are 
unanswered.  There  is  little  data  avail- 
able on  conccnti-ations  of  mercury  in  the 
air.  What  data  exists  is  an  inadequate 
sampling  of  specific  areas  as  well  as  of 
the  United  Stotes.  There  is  little  or  no 
data  as  to  current  concentrations  or  to 
disclose  trend.^  for  the  future.  Methods 
for  the  coiatrol  of  mercury  air  pollution 
are  available  if  N.APCA  were  to  decide 
they  are  needed.  NAPCA  has  the  Icgi.sla- 
tivc  authority  to  set  mercuo'  emissions 
standards  or  controls  on  significant 
sources  of  mercury  air  pollution.  Yet 
NAPCA  has  hardly  bothered  to  act  de- 
spite the  warning  carried  in  its  own  pub- 
lication. 

Mercury  fallout  from  air  contamina- 
tion, in  turn,  may  create  or  add  to  soil, 
food  and  water — lakes  and  waterways — 
contamination,  as  well  as  cause  direcl 
and  indirect  poisoning  of  humans 
through  inhalation. 

The  significant  souices  of  mercury  air 
pollution  appear  to  be  the  mining  and 
refining  of  mercury,  tlie  use  and  meta- 
bolic breakdown  of  mercui'y  compounds 
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used  in  agricultural,  industrial,  and  sci- 
entific laboratory  applications.  NAPCA, 
if  it  desired  to  be  truly  useful,  could  join 
with  the  Federal  Water  Quality  Admin- 
istration, when  the  latter  agency  acts  to 
prevent  mercury  industrial  waste  from 
polluting  water,  to  iruure  that  the  plant 
is  also  cutting  back  on  effluent  mercury 
vapor  passing  into  the  air.  In  any  metal- 
lurgical, or  chemical  process  when  mer- 
cury is  used  at  elevated  temperatures,  a 
certain  amount  will  pass  off  as  vapor  as 
well  as  liquid  waste.  NAPCA  could  pro- 
vide know-how  to  States  when  tiiey  have 
imdertaken  action  and.  in  turn,  NAPCA 
might  be  useful  with  know-how  to  the 
affected  source. 

There  must  be  a  determination  of  the 
facts.  In  turn,  prior  to  acting,  there  must 
be  a  considered  rational  balancing  ot 
benefits  and  risks.  Emergency  reaction 
tends  to  be  overaction.  Emergency  ban- 
ning which  restricts  the  manirfacture, 
sale,  and  use  of  established  market  prod- 
ucts may  cause  economic,  industrial,  and 
agricultural  disruptions  which  would  not 
occur  if  proper  and  necessarj-  considera- 
tion, initially  or  presently,  is  given  to  the 
problems  by  the  administration  and  the 
agencies  with  the  responsibility. 

AIHBORNE    LEAD 

Lead,  as  well  as  mercury  vapors,  are 
poisonous  to  man  if  inhaled  in  certain 
concentratioris.  Lead  can  be  dangerous 
to  the  human  organism  if  ingested 
through  the  food  chain  and  or  water. 

Lead  is  spewed  into  the  atmosphere  in 
continuously  increa.<:ing  amounts  through 
the  automobile's  utilization  of  leaded  gas 
for  power.  The  amount  of  lead  and  lead 
particulates  in  the  air  in  various  areas 
of  the  country  is  not  known  to  the  de- 
gree it  should.  &&  the  administration  and 
the  National  Air  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration—NAPCA — of  DHEW  have 
not  attempted  to  adequately  carry  out  its 
monitoring  responsibilities,  to  determine 
the  resultant  consequences  and  to  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  protect  the  people. 

Authority  exists  in  NAPCA  to  set 
standards  for  automobile  emissions. 
However,  NAPCA  has  no  intention  to 
promulgate  lead  emission  .standards  be- 
fore 1975,  even  though  it  is  known  that 
each  day  the  dangers  increase  whatever 
the  parameters  may  be  today.  We  need 
to  know  the  present  parameters  of  lead 
concentrations  in  the  t^ir  throughout  the 
country,  the  approximate  amounts  of 
lead  particulates  that  can  either  affert  or 
impair  human  health,  and  if  warranted, 
action  must  be  taken  immediately.  What 
does  tlae  adniini.-,tration  propose  to  do? 

IrLstead  of  utilizing  an  authorized  op- 
erating and  funded  program  to  do  the  job 
through  the  control  of  lead  emissions, 
the  administration  has  opted  for  a  paper 
proposal— a  request  for  legislation  au- 
thorizing the  Secretary  of  HEW  to  regu- 
late fuel  composition  and  additives.  Fuel 
additive  and  composition  know-how  and 
personnel  exist  in  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards, the  Department  of  Commerce,  and 
within  the  Department  of  Defense  to  do 
the  job  requested  rather  than  DHEW. 
So,  in  place  of  constructive  leadership, 
the  administration  is  seeking  supposedly 
new  legislation,  new  programs,  duplica- 
tion, additional  funds,  industry  controls, 
and  making  self-serving  statements,  that 


by  1972  industry  will  only  place  automo- 
biles on  the  market  which  will  not  re- 
quire or  use  leaded  gasoline.  Meanwhile, 
the  potential  danger  may  increase  to  an 
irreversible  danger. 

The  question  posed  is:  Will  numerous 
cases  of  documented  lethal  poisoning  by 
heavy  metal  compounds — mercury  and 
lead — in  this  country  be  the  only  stimulus 
that  can  make  the  administration  under- 
take steps  to  determine  the  scope,  if  any, 
of  the  sublethal  poisoning  that  is  oc- 
curring? The  warnings  exist.  Construc- 
tive leadership,  education,  and  rational 
justified  st€ps  are  called  for.  For  our 
benefit  and  that  of  our  progeny,  we  must 
determine  the  scope  of  the  problem  and 
its  resolution. 


CHET  HUNTLEY  TAKEN  TO  TASK 
I  Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  Washington's  most  respected  sen- 
ior reporters,  Walter  Trohan  of  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune,  has  recently  commented 
on  the  valedictory  remarks  of  commen- 
tator Chet  Huntley,  as  quoted  by  Life 
magazine. 

Mr.  Trohan's  column,  published  July 
27, 1970,  follows: 

Chet    Huntley    Taken    to    Task 
(By  Walter  Trohan) 

San  Francisco. — Bad  taste,  like  bad  man- 
ners. Is  frequently  due  to  arrogance  In  power 
as  well  as  Ignorance.  At  least,  so  It  appears 
to  have  been  with  Chet  Huntley,  one  of  the 
more  prominent  grurus  of  news  on  television. 
m  his  criticism  of  President  Nixon  and  his 
slur  of  former  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

In  an  Interview  in  Life  magazine  on  the 
eve  of  his  retirement  after  15  years  of  high 
priesting  the  news  for  NBC,  Huntley  said: 
"Ive  been  with  Nixon  socially.  I've  traveled 
with  hfm  In  his  private  plane.  I've  .seen  him 
under  many  conditions.  The  shallowness  of 
the  man  overwhelms  me.  The  fact  that  he  Is 
President  frightens  me." 

If  that  isn't  the  worst  of  taste  from  a  man 
who  a.ssumes  postures  of  outraged  innocence 
when  Vice  President  Spiro  T.  Agnew  charges 
Electors  of  the  news  media  with  bias.  It  Is 
entitled  to  a  nomination  at  least. 

This  commentator  knows  Mr.  Nixon  far 
more  intimately  and  has  seen  liJm  under 
even  more  conditions.  In  fact,  we  have  ll'-ed 
together  in  fellowship  in  a  small  camp  in  a 
nearby  grove  of  redwoods. 

I  wouldn't  go  so  far  as  to  say  I  sleep 
easier  because  Mr.  Nixon  Is  President,  but  I 
will  say  that  I  sleep  easier  because  many 
another  hopeful  isn't.  No  man  is  ever  the 
same  after  a  bite  of  the  Presidential  bee  and 
he  is  even  less  the  same  when  he  wins  the 
White  House. 

I  have  talked  long  and  often  with  Mr. 
Nixon  on  a  wide  range  of  subjects.  He  Is 
highly  articulate  and  quite  knowledgeable. 
Of  course,  one  can  frequently  detect  per- 
.sonal  advantage,  but  that  Is  common  to  most 
politicians  and  most  men. 

In  fellowship,  his  humor  may  be  a  bit 
forced,  but  that  is  true  of  the  "men  of  his 
trade.  But  he  Is  temperate  and  clean  in 
mind  and  body.  He  Is  a  good  husband  and 
a  fine  father,  as  two  organized  and  charm- 
ing daughters  attest. 

No.  Mr.  Nixon  doesn't  frighten  me,  but 
after  knowing  seven  Presidents  with  varj'- 
Ing  degrees  of  Intimacy  I  am  not  easily 
scared. 

The  air  waves  pundit  also  said:  "Of  the 
Presidents  I've  been  around.  I  think  I  like 


LBJ  best.  He  was  kind  to  me.  As  Insufferable 
as  he  could  be,  he  was  a  gracious  and  funny 
man.  At  least  I  never  tried  to  argue  with  him. 
I  Just  kept  filling  his  glass  with  scotch  and 
we  talked  about  breeding  Herefords.  I'm  go- 
ing to  his  ranch  some  day  and  sell  him  a 
bull." 

Huntley  has  h:id  a  lot  of  experience  in 
that  kind  of  selling  on  the  air,  but  he  will 
have  to  get  up  very  early  In  tiie  morning 
to  best  LBJ  in  a  deal  and  lie  had  better 
watch  his  own  glass. 

I  have  known  LBJ  since  1937.  I  knew  him 
when  he  drank  and  held  It  very  well  Indeed. 
But  In  the  White  House  he  was  abstemious, 
drinking  a  noncaloric  soft  drink  which  shall 
be  nameless,  but  he  has  always  revered  James 
A.  Farley,  the  man  who  put  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  In  the  White  House  and  who  now 
sells  Coca-Cola  and  allied  products. 

If  LBJ  v,as  kind  to  Huntley,  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  this  statement,  Chet  was 
hardly  kind  to  LBJ.  Certainly  he  was  not  ac- 
curate. I  can  say  this  as  one  who  shared  more 
hours  and  more  Intimacies.  I  never  feared  to 
argue  with  him  in  or  out  of  the  White  House. 
I  don't  claim  that  I  influenced  him  In  the 
slightest,  but  he  has  written  from  the  White 
House  to  thank  me  for  my  advice  and  counsel 
over  the  years. 

It  is  not  a  pleasant  operation  to  take  a 
worker  in  an  allied  media  to  t.isk.  Doubtless 
I  have  erred  more  often  and  perhaps  more 
stupidly,  but  never  by  shooting  from  the  lip 
v.'ith  malice  and  egotism.  But  I  am  impelled 
to  speak  out  when  critical  heat  brings  him 
to  claiming  he  was  misquoted. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON  IS  EARNING  THE 
GROWING  TRUST  AND  RESPECT 
OP  THE  AlVIERICAN  PEOPLE 

I  Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr,  Speaker, 
President  Nixon  Ls  earning  the  growing 
trust  and  respect  of  the  American 
people. 

That  is  clear  from  the  results  of  the 
newest  Gallup  poll  whicli  shov.s  that  61 
percent  oi  the  people  approve  of  the  way 
he  i5  doing  his  job. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  a  remarkable  6- 
percent  increase  over  the  last  month. 

Mr.  Gallup  believes  thr^t  a  key  factor 
in  this  increase  is  the  v.-ithdrawal  of 
American  troops  from  Cambodia  as  he 
promised. 

I  believe  this  is  one  reason. 

But  I  also  believe  that  the  American 
people  have  perceived  that  President 
Nixon  is  a  man  of  his  word,  a  man  who 
does  v.hat  he  says  he  will  do,  a  man  who 
will  neither  create  nor  tolerate  a  credi- 
bility gap. 

I  believe  that  the  Americaii  people  see 
that  President  Nixon  is  a  bold  leader, 
one  who  can  make  the  tough.  unp.opular 
decisions  that  need  to  be  made. 

I  believe  also  that  they  have  a  grow- 
ing confidence  in  his  ability  to  cope  '.vilh 
the  problems  that  face  us  both  here  and 
abroad. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with  their  assess- 
ment. Mr.  Gallup  can  count  me  among 
his  61  percent. 

The  text  of  the  Gallup  report  follows: 
Pttblic    Confidence    in    Nixon    at    Hichfst 
Level  in  5  Months — 61  Percent  "Approve" 

(By  George  Gallup) 
Princeton,  N.J.— Public  confidence  In  Pres- 
ident  Nixon   is  at   its  highest  level  In  five 
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months,  as  determined  by  a  nationwide  sur- 
vey In  mid-July. 

A  majority  of  61  per  cent  In  the  latest  sur- 
vey say  they  approve  of  the  way  Nixon  Is 
handling  his  Job  as  President — a  6-polnt  in- 
crease over  his  rating  in  the  previous  survey 
conducted  June  19  tiirough  21 

The  President's  gain  in  popularity  between 
the  two  surveys  has  occurred  in  all  four  ma- 
jor regions  of  the  nation,  with  the  greatest 
gain  (11  percentage  points)  being  recorded  in 
the  South.  Apparently  Nixon  has  been  little 
hurt  In  the  South  by  the  .Administration's 
tougher  stance  on  school  desegregation  in 
this  region  in  recer.t  weeks. 

Nearly  7  in  every  10  Southerners  currenily 
say  they  approve  of  the  President's  perform- 
ance, a  survey  result  which  will  come  as  wel- 
come news  to  GOP  strategists  who  seek  to 
build  a  stronger  Southern  power  base. 

A  key  factor  In  the  Presider.t's  popularity 
gain  is  likely  to  have  been  the  withdrawal  of 
all  U.S.  forces  from  Cambodia  by  the  June  30 
deadline.  On  the  following  day,  July  1,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  appeared  on  nationwide  TV  and 
stated  his  c:we  regarding  Cambodia,  fielding 
question  from  newscasters  from  three  major 
TV  networks. 

The  following  question  was  asked  of  a  rep- 
resentative sample  of  1523  adults,  interviewed 
in  person  in  a  survey  conducted  July  10-12 
in  more  than  300  scientifically-selected  local- 
ities across  the  nation: 

Do  you  approve  or  disapprove  of  the  way 
Nixon  is  handling  his  job  as  President? 

Following  are  the  national  results  and 
trend  since  the  beginning  of  this  year: 

NIXON    trend    line 

[Answers  in  percent] 
July  10-12.  approve  61,  disapprove  28,  no 
opinion  11. 
June  30:  All  U.S.  Forces  Withdrawn  from 

Cambodia 
Jime  19-21,  approve  55,  disapprove  31,  no 
opinion  14. 

May  22-25,  approve  59,  disapprove  29,  no 
opinion  12. 

May   2-5,   approve    57,   disapprove   31,   no 
opinion  12. 
April  30:  Decision  to  Send  U.S.  Forces  to 

Cambodia 

April  17-19,  approve  56,  disapprove  31,  no 
opinion  13. 

March  20-22,  approve  53,  disapprove  30,  no 
opinion  17. 

Feb.  28-Mar.  2,  approve  56,  disapprove  27, 
no  opinion  17. 

Jan.  16-19,  approve  63,  disapprove  23,  no 
opimon  14. 

Jan.  2-5,  approve  61,  disapprove  22,  no 
opinion  17. 

The  following  tables  show  a  comparison 
of  the  latest  regional  results  with  those  from 
the  earlier  survey : 

East 
[Answers  In  percent] 

Approve,  late  June  53.  latest  57. 
Disapprove,  late  June  34.  latest  31. 
No  Opinion,  late  June  13,  latest  12. 

Mldv.-est 
Approve,  late  June  53.  latest  53. 
Disapprove,  late  June  33.  latest  33. 
No  Opinion,  14.  latest  9. 
South 
Approve,  late  June  57.  latest  68. 
Disapprove,  late  Jure  24,  latest  20. 

West 
Approve,  late  June  56.  latest  63. 
Disapprove,  late  June  35.  latest  29. 
No  Opinion,  late  June  9.  latest  8. 


NAFEC  FACILITY  ONE  OF  WORLD'S 
FINEST 

(Mr.  SANDMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 


Mr.  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  several  glaring  inaccuracies  in  a  re- 
port filed  Tuesday  with  you  by  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee.  This  re- 
port, dated  July  16,  1970,  contains  find- 
ings affecting  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration in  its  development  of  an 
air  traffic  control  sy&tem.  These  defi- 
ciencies exict  on  page  30  and  page  56 
of  the  report.  The  erroneous  findings  are 
used  in  an  attempt  to  justify  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  phaseout  oi  the  research 
and  development  work  presently  per- 
formed at  the  National  Aeronautics  Fa- 
cilities Experimental  Center  near  At- 
lantic City,  N.J.,  and  the  transfer  of 
these  functions  to  the  former  NASA  fa- 
cilities at  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Whoever  gave  the  committee  this  in- 
foiTOation  is  grossly  in  error.  It  could 
be  that  he  is  trying  to  revitalize  the 
white  elepliant  at  Cambridge  rather 
than  make  an  improvement  in  the  whole 
system  itself.  At  any  rate,  let  me  point 
out  some  of  the  inadequacies.  The  facil- 
ity at  NAFEC  to  start  with  is  one  of  the 
finest  of  Its  kind  in  the  world.  The 
physical  plant  at  the  airfield  is  capable 
of  testing  all  kinds  of  aircraft  regard- 
less of  size.  No  such  facility  as  this  ex- 
ists of  Cambridge,  Mass.  The  electronics 
equipment  installed  at  the  field  is  in  tip- 
top condition,  the  resiUts  of  millions  of 
dollars  already  expended  by  the  Federal 
Government.  The  hangars  at  this  instal- 
lation rank  with  the  very  best  we  have. 
In  fact,  improvements  to  these  facilities 
have  been  constant  and  have  kept  them 
up  to  date. 

When  a  report  says  that  the  research 
and  development  facility  at  Atlantic 
City  is  woefully  inadequate,  it  would  be 
a  good  idea  to  point  out  exactly  what  the 
inadequacies  are.  The  report  does  not 
point  to  these  at  ail.  It  is  only  in  the 
third  paragraph  on  page  30  tliat  a  feeble 
attempt  is  made  to  disqualify  what  exists 
at  the  Atlantic  City  facility.  It  points 
out  that  the  barracks  are  of  World  War 
n  vintage.  This  may  be  so,  but  the  bar- 
racks referred  to  are  a  tiny  part  of  the 
entire  installatio:i  and  have  very  little  to 
do  with  the  overall  efficiency  of  the  oper- 
ation. The  report  goes  on  and  says  "the 
rural  location  deprives  young  engineers 
and  technicians  of  the  opportunity  to  at- 
te:id  colleges  and  imiversities  to  advance 
their  technical  capabilities.  Philadelphia, 
the  close^^t  metropolitan  area,  is  too  far 
away  for  day-after-day  commuting." 
This  assertion  leads  me  to  believe  that 
whoe\'er  supplied  this  information  to  tlie 
committee  did  not  even  visit  NAFEC  to 
start  out  v.'ith.  For  the  committee's  in- 
formation, the  Atlantic  City  expressway 
that  connects  this  area  with  Philadelphia 
faciUtates  70  miles  per  hour  traffic.  The 
Atlantic  City  Expressway  Authority  in- 
vested some  $60  million  in  this  excellent 
highway,  none  of  which  was  Federal 
money.  It  takes  exactly  40  minutes  to 
travel  from  NAFEC  to  the  heart  of  Phil- 
adelpliia.  If  you  do  not  want  to  go  by  car, 
we  have  10  flights  a  day  from  Atlantic 
City  to  Philadelphia.  Traveling  time  for 
this  trip  Is  20  minutes.  If  you  do  not  like 
to  fly.  there  are  commuter  trains  that 
make  the  same  trip.  Philadelphia  has 
some  of  the  finest  institutions  of  higher 
learning  of  any  city  In  the  world.  There 
are  14  major  institutions  of  higher  learn- 


ing in  the  Philadelphia  ai^ea.  I  do  not 
think  any  city  in  Uie  United  States  can 
boast  of  a  higher  number.  To  meiUion 
only  a  few :  Drexel  Institute  of  Teciuiol- 
ogy,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Temple  University.  Villanova  University, 
and  I  can  go  on  and  on. 

The  worst  inaccuracy  is  the  last  sen- 
tence of  paragraph  tlaee:  '  FA-\  contrac- 
tors have  also  experienced  difficulty  in 
recruitment  of  employees  to  work  at  At- 
lantic City."  This  statement  is  com- 
pletely inaccurate.  I  can  show  the  com- 
mittee lists  of  people  with  all  kinds  of 
teciinical  skills  that  are  on  waiting  lists 
waiting  to  get  a  job  at  NAiEC.  A  sizruiar 
list  can  be  produced  tor  any  FAA  con- 
tractor who  wants  one,  lor  any  trade  m 
which  the  FAA  contractor  may  be 
interested. 

In  simimai-y.  the  investment  at  NAFEC 
referred  to  in  the  committee  report  runs 
into  the  many  millions  of  dollars.  There 
is  absolutely  notliing  wrong  with  the 
facility,  whether  it  be  for  testing  or  re- 
search and  development.  If  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  with  the  output  at  the  In- 
stallation it  certainly  is  not  related  to 
phj'sical  facilities  or  location.  It  would 
have  to  be  related  to  tliose  in  charge  of 
the  operation.  If  we  are  going  to  make  an 
improvement  in  the  FAA's  operation 
along  this  line,  replacements  of  person- 
nel can  be  made  just  as  easily  at  NAFEC 
as  at  Cambridge,  Mass.  There  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  the  white  elephant  at  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  shoiHd  never  have  been 
built  in  the  first  place.  I  wonder  why 
NASA  ever  abandoned  it.  If  it  is  going  to 
be  activated  for  some  governmental  pur- 
pose, then  I  would  suggest  that  we  find 
another  field  of  endeavor,  rather  than 
disrupt  or  phase  out  the  installation  at 
NAFEC  at  Atlantic  City,  wliich  has  per- 
formed many  invaluable  services  to  avia- 
tion and  the  people  of  the  country. 


ILLEGAL  FISHING  IN  TERRITORIAL 
WATERS 

(Mr.  FREY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  tlie  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today 
introduced  a  bill  to  increase  the  penalties 
for  illegal  fishing  in  the  territorial  waters 
and  the  contiguous  fisherj*  zone  of  the 
United  States. 

This  legislation  laises  the  maxlmimi 
fine  wlilch  may  be  levied  against  foreign 
fishing  vessels  from  $10,000  to  8100,000. 

The  current  maximum  penalty  Ls 
totally  inadequate  as  a  deteirent.  This 
is  borne  out  by  the  nimiber  of  ves.sels 
which  have  been  apprehended  two.  three, 
or  more  times.  Obviously  the  masters  of 
these  foreign  flag  ships  believe  the  risk 
of  being  caua:ht  in  U.S.  waters  is  far  out- 
weiphed  by  the  prospects  of  a  good  catch, 
and  pajTnent  of  an  occasional  fine  does 
not  substantially  diminish  the  profit- 
ability of  these  incursions. 

Foreign  fishing  vessels  are  also  encour- 
aged to  violate  our  contiguous  fishery 
zone  because  of  inadequate  surveillance, 
particularly  in  Alaskan  wat^'rs.  The  State 
of  Alaska  has  over  20,000  miles  of  shore- 
line, while  on  an  average  only  four  Coast 
Guard  aircraft  are  available  for  patrol 
duty. 
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Tlie  Coast  Guard  has  done  a  tie- 
mendous  job  with  the  resources  avail- 
able, but  tliis  is  simply  not  enough.  Its 
ships  and  aircraft  must  perform  a  multi- 
tude of  tasks  from  Maine  to  Florida, 
through  the  gulf  coast  area,  along  the 
I'aciiic  coast,  and  Alaska. 

Fisiiing  is  a  seasonal  business  and  at 
various  times  of  the  year  large  fleets  of 
foreif^n  ves.sels  may  appear  olf  Alaska, 
then  along  the  coast  of  Oregon  and  Cali- 
fornia, and  again  off  the  Chesapeake 
Bay.  These  seasonal  shifts  in  foreign 
fishing  activity  demand  a  flexible  re- 
sponse which  tlie  Coast  Guard  cannot 
provide  since  its  facilities  must  remain 
widely  dispersed  lo  cover  search  and 
rescue  missions,  buoy  tending,  and  other 
missions  which  continue  throughout  the 
year. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  legisla- 
tion which  I  have  introduced  provides 
that  the  Coast  Guard  may  enter  into 
agreements  with  other  Federal  agencies 
to  utilize  their  aircraft  and  ve.ssels  for 
fishery  patrol  duties.  This  should  prove 
pariiculariy  useful  in  Alaska  where  mili- 
tary aircraft  can  be  employed  during 
peak  flshin?  seasons.  I  expect  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  will  cooperate 
fully  with  the  Coast  Guard  in  this  effort. 
The  final  provision  of  my  bill  author- 
izes the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pay 
a  reward  of  up  to  $.5,000  to  private  in- 
dividuals for  information  which  leads  to 
a  conviction  for  violation  of  our  fisheries 
zone  or  teiritorial  waters. 

Evidence  received  by  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  indi- 
cates that  American  fishermen  frequently 
discover  foreign  vessels  operating  in  U.S. 
waters,  but  due  to  the  economic  neces- 
sity of  pursuing  their  own  catch  cannot 
stop  and  keep  track  of  the  foreign  ves- 
sel while  awaiting  the  arrival  of  a  Coast 
Guard  ship  or  plane.  Although  our  fish- 
ermen are  prompt  in  reporting  such 
sightings,  by  the  time  the  Coast  Guard 
arrives  on  the  scene,  the  foreign  vessel 
has  usually  retreated  beyond  the  12-mile 
limit,  or  moved  elsewhere  along  the 
coast. 

This  provision  will  therefore  give  the 
Secretary  the  power  to  compensate  our 
fishermen  for  economic  loss  resulting 
from  their  effort  to  assist  the  Coast 
Guard. 

At  the  present  time.  Mr.  Speaker, 
probably  no  more  than  2  percent  of  the 
foreign  fishing  vessels  violating  our  fish- 
eries laws  are  being  apprehended.  The 
number  of  violations  is  steadily  mount- 
ing. Our  enforcement  resources  are  woe- 
fully short.  Positive  steps  must  be  taken 
to  stop  the.se  flagrant  abuses.  I  believe 
the  legislation  which  I  have  introduced 
today  will  be  a  significant  step  forward 
in  this  effort. 


HOUSING     RIGHTS     ACT     OF     1970 

'Mr.  BOB  WILSON  ai-ked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  tills  point  in  the  Record.  I 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  today  reintroducing  the  "Hoaxing 
Rights  Act  of  1970"  which  is  designed  to 
update  Federal  siuidelines  for  construc- 
tion of  liousing  backed  by  the  dollars  of 
taxpayers.   It   would   extend   a   uniform 


code  across  the  Nation,  aimed  at  pre- 
venting antiquated  building  codes,  or  re- 
strictive labor  agreements,  from  block- 
ing the  use  01  modern  construction  tech- 
niques. 

I  am  pleased  that  14  of  my  colleagues 
have  joined  me  in  submitting  this  much- 
needed  legislation  to  Congress.  Tiiis  is 
a  nonpartisan  effort,  with  Members  from 
both  .';ides  of  the  aisle  cosponsoriug  the 
bill. 

The  United  States  stands  today  on  the 
threshold  of  a  great  breakthrough  in 
housing  concepts.  We  are  phasing  out 
of  the  traditional  house  and  lot  con- 
cept for  mass  housing,  and  phasing  into 
the  multiple-dwelling  unit,  carefully  de- 
'.'gned  to  give  maximum  living  space 
and  mofiern  conveniences.  New  building 
techniques  have  been  developed,  and  this 
new,  nov.'-type  liousing  can  be  vn  ithin  the 
financial  reach  of  young  families  just 
getting  started,  families  moving  to  new 
jobs,  and  the  aged,  whose  finances  are 
limited. 

To  build  the.se  houses  we  must  use 
modern  methods.  Modular  housing,  pre- 
fabrication  of  sections  and  fixtures,  and 
prea.-sembly  at  m.odern  plants  will  be 
needed.  My  bill  simply  provides  that  no 
local  codes  or  locally  made  labor  agree- 
ments will  be  used  to  block  the  construc- 
tion of  federally  financed  housing.  It 
lirovides  recourse  in  the  courts  by  the 
Attorney  General. 

The  housin-;  of  the  1970's  will  differ  in 
form  and  concept  from  that  of  decades 
past.  We  now  need  to  bring  our  laws 
up  to  date  to  pave  the  way  for  tlie  mas- 
si\  e  houoing  program  our  coimtry  must 
have  during  this  decade  if  we  are  to 
meet  our  national  needs.  The  Federal 
role  in  housing  has  been  well  established 
over  the  jiast  30  years  through  the  pub- 
lic housing  and  loan  guarantee  programs. 
Now  it  is  up  to  Uncle  Sam  to  clear  away 
the  underbrush  of  complex  local  laws 
that  no  longer  apply  to  today's  home 
building  market. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  Congress  will 
move  quickly  to  pass  this  legislation, 
to  clear  the  way  for  the  housing  boom 
that  lies  ahead. 


LEGISLATION  TO  LEVY  AN  EXCESS 
WAR  PROFITS  TAX  JULY  30.  1970 

(Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  liis  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  designed  to 
levy  an  excess  profits  tax  to  be  in  effect 
for  the  duration  of  our  involvement  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

It  is  patently  unjast  for  a  nation  to 
conscript  its  young  men  into  its  service 
to  fight  a  war,  while  allowing  its  corpo- 
rations to  ama.ss  extraordinary  profits 
attributable  to  the  distortions  of  a  war- 
time economy.  In  order  to  eliminate  such 
injustice  it  is  proposed  that  the  Congress 
enact  legislation  to  tax  excess  profits. 
Thus,  the  aim  of  this  bill  is  to  impose 
an  additional  levy  on  corporate  profits 
that  result  directly  from  the  effects  of 
the  Indochinese  war  on  the  American 
economy. 

There  is  substantial  precedent  for  en- 


acting this  legislation.  In  both  World 
Wars,  excess  profits  taxes  v.ere  enacted 
to  enable  a  more  complete  mobilization 
of  the  Nation's  productive  capacity  into 
the  national  defense  effort.  However, 
there  is  also  precedent  for  taxing  excess 
profits  during  an  undeclared  war  of  lim- 
ited objectives.  In  1950.  Congre.ss  pa."=sed 
an  equally  r  trong  excess  profits  tax  with- 
in 6  months  of  the  beginning  of  the 
hostilities  in  Korea. 

The  proposed  bill  imposes  on  all  cor- 
porations a  ta-;  of  37  percent  on  the 
amount  of  their  taxable  income  which 
exceeds  their  "normal  nonv.artime"  tax- 
able income.  This  37-percent  tax  v.-ill  be 
added  to  the  normal  48  percent  corporate 
tax  rate,  thus  creatine  an  effective  rate 
of  85  percent  on  all  exces.-.war  profits. 

As  it  is  the  aim  of  tliis  bill  to  conscript 
the  productive  capacities  of  our  Nation's 
corporations  during  the  period  of  mili- 
tary opcrptions  in  Indochina,  as  the  na- 
tion conscripts  its  young  men  for  the 
same  purpose,  this  bill  is  designed  to 
take  effect  as  of  January  1,  1970,  and  to 
continue  until  our  mihlary  cperr-tions  in 
Indochina  are  effectively  concluded. 
Thus  the  bill  pro\ides  that  the  tax  will 
be  applied  during  the  "p'T.sent  emer- 
gency period."  That  emergency  period 
includes  all  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31,  1969.  and  it  shall 
continue  until  such  time  as  the  actual 
American  troop  commitment  in  Viet- 
nam, Laos,  Cambodia,  and  Thailand  is 
less  than  .50.000.  including  offshore 
naval  operations. 

In  order  that  only  thore  corporate 
profits  be  taxed  which  bear  a  reason- 
able relation  to  our  pro.'^nt  military  op- 
erations, the  bill  allows  a  special  deduc- 
tion from  a  corporation's  "taxable  in- 
come" to  deteimine  its  "excess  profits 
table  income."  Thus,  the  excess  profits 
deduction  is  designed  to  except  from  the 
excess  profit  tax  "normal"  profits  for 
the  particular  corporation.  This  deduc- 
tion may  be  calculated  in  either  of  two 
ways : 

First.  Base  period  method.  The  first 
method  of  determining  the  excess  profits 
deduction  is  to  deem  profits  earned 
during  a  period  immediately  preceding 
the  period  of  increased  military  activity 
as  "normal."  This  method  determines  the 
taxable  income  during  a  nonemergency 
base  period,  nnd  adjusts  that  income  to 
eliminate  any  particular  abnormalities 
that  occurred  during  the  "ba.'^e  period." 
The  average  adjusted  taxable  income 
for  the  base  pei-iod  then  becomes  the  ox- 
cess  profits  deduction.  The  bill  sets  the 
ba^e  period  as  beginning  .January  I, 
1961.  and  ending  December  31.  1964.  It  is 
planned  that  this  method  of  determin- 
ing the  excess  profits  deduction  shall  be 
the  predominant  one  n.sed.  as  it  was  in 
past  acts. 

Second.  Return  on  invested  capital 
method.  In  order  to  assure  that  no  cor- 
poration is  forced  to  do  business  without 
the  potential  of  receiving  a  reasonable 
return  on  its  invested  capital,  an  alter- 
native method  of  calculating  the  excess 
profits  deduction  is  provided.  Tlie  cor- 
poration may  choose  such  method  if  it 
allows  a  greater  deduction.  Under  the 
return-on-capital  method,  a  corporation 
is  allowed  to  receive  a  minimum  return 
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on  its  invested  capital  without  excess 
profits  taxation.  This  alternative  guar- 
antees that  corporations  whose  taxable 
incomes  during  the  base  period  1961-64 
was  quite  low  will  not  be  forced  to  pay 
taxes  which  may  appear  to  be  confisca- 
tory. Furthermore  this  alternative  will 
also  make  it  possible  to  tax  those  corpo- 
rations that  were  not  in  existence  during 
part  or  all  of  the  base  period.  The  bill 
allov.s  the  followmg  return: 

Eight  percent  on  the  first  $5  million 
of  invested  capital; 

Seven  percent  on  the  next  $5  million 
of  invested  capital; 

Six  percent  on  the  next  $190  million 
of  invested  capital;  and 

Fi\e  percent  on  invested  capital  ex- 
ceeding $200  million. 

In  addition,  the  bill  also  fixes  the  min- 
imum excess  profits  deduction,  regard- 
less of  the  method  of  calculation,  at  $25,- 
000,  thus  excepting  from  the  levy  small 
or  marginally  profitable  corporations. 

In  a  major  sliift  from  hi;.torical  prece- 
dent, this  bill  provides  tliat  all  moneys 
collected  from  the  imposition  of  the  ex- 
cess profits  vax  must  be  speiit  to  fulfill 
the  stated  national  commitment  to  build 
a  vast  number  of  new  housing  units.  As 
this  goal  has  never  been  approached  in 
the  past  due  to  lack  of  available  re- 
sources, this  bill  may  begin  to  enact  a 
more  sensible  set  of  national  priorities. 
Housing  has  been  chosen  as  it  is  a  uni- 
versal domestic  need  which  has  long  suf- 
fered from  a  lack  of  adequate  funding. 
Furthermore,  this  earmarking  is  neces- 
sary to  distinguish  this  bill  from  an  at- 
tempt at  complete  mobilization  of  the 
economy  for  war  production. 

A  further  dividend  of  this  bill  is  that 
the  additional  tax  imposed  should  begin 
to  alleviate  oppressive  inflation.  Histor- 
ically, excess  profits  taxes  have  not  been 
passed  on  to  consumei-s,  probably  due 
to  the  high  rate  of  taxation  imposed 
which  makes  it  impracticable  for  a  cor- 
poration to  recover  newly  taxed  profits 
by  raising  its  prices.  The  earmarking  of 
the  funds  collected  for  domestic  use  pro- 
tects against  an  increase  in  unemploy- 
ment. Thus,  this  bill  will  not  only  spread 
the  burden  of  waging  war  more  evenly 
throughout  our  society,  but  it  will  also 
help  stabilize  our  economy  in  this  most 
difficult  time. 


BILL  TO  REIMBURSE  LOCAL  GOV- 
ERNMENTS FOR  TAX  LOSSES  ON 
PROPERTY  OWNED  BY  FOREIGN 
GOVERNMENTS  JULY  30,  1970 

•Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  tliis 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  require 
the  U.S.  Government  to  reimburse  States 
and  their  political  subdivisions  for  tax 
losses  on  property  owned  by  foreign  gov- 
ernments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  has  been  a  problem 
of  long  standing,  particularly  in  the  New 
York  area  with  its  United  Nations-based 
coi-ps  of  resident  foreign  diplomats,  and 
has  recently  come  to  a  head  with  the  at- 
tempt by  the  mayor  of  Glen  Cove,  Mr. 
Andrew  J.  DiPaola,  to  collect  tax  hens 


on  an  estate  used  by  the  Russian  mission 
to  the  U.N.  Mayor  DiPaola  points  out 
that  this  property  is  as.sessed  at  $1.5  mil- 
lion and  was  a  source  of  revenue  for  Glen 
Cove  and  Nassau  County  until  1966  when 
it  was  taken  off  the  tax  rolls  under  an 
agreement  in  which  local  officials  were 
not  consulted.  Almost  $50,000  in  taxes 
has  been  lost  to  local  government  since 
that  time,  and  the  burden,  of  course,  has 
been  borne  by  local  property  owners.  This 
is  a  manifestly  unfair  situation,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  if  it  is  in  the  interest  of  our 
foreign  policy  to  allow  such  properties  to 
be  occupied  tax-free,  then  it  becomes  tiie 
Federal  Government's  responsibility  to 
relieve  the  burden  imposed  on  alieady 
heavily  taxed  local  property  owners. 

I  hitroduccd  this  legislation  in  the  83th 
Congress,  as  H.R.  3401  on  January  25. 
19G5,  because  of  the  apphcation  of  this 
problem  in  my  own  district  of  Westches- 
ter Ccuuty.  At  that  time,  I  discovered 
that  tax  revenues  were  being  lost  in  the 
towns  of  Polham,  Eastchester.  New  Ro- 
chelle,  and  Grecnburgh  through  foreign 
residency,  with  the  town  of  Eastchester 
alone  losing  more  than  SIO.OOO  annually 
in  badly  needed  income.  A  suit  brought 
by  New  Rochelle  officials  to  foreclose  tax 
liens  of  524.000  each  on  residences  of  the 
amba.ssadors  to  the  U.N.  of  Ghana.  Indo- 
nesia, and  Liberia  in  late  1964  was  turned 
down  in  court  with  the  advice  of  the  U.S. 
attorney  that  local  governments  should 
seek  relief  through  diplomatic  channels. 
This  is  patently  absurd,  and  constituted 
a  denial  of  local  government's  basic  right 
to  home  rule  and  self-sufficiency.  This 
inequity  affects  a  wide  range  of  commu- 
nities in  the  New  York-New  Jersey-Con- 
necticut area  with  their  proximity  to  the 
U.N.,  but  may  also  be  applicable  lo  com- 
munities in  Maryland  and  Virginia  where 
foreign  diplomats  maintain  residences  or 
estates  for  recreation  purposes. 

In  a  time  of  mounting  tax  demands  on 
property  owners  to  maintain  adequate 
schools,  fire  protection,  law  enforcement, 
and  other  municipal  services.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  would  be  a  matter  of  simple  justice 
to  enact  legislation  to  recognize  that  a 
Federal  interest,  not  a  local  one,  is  in- 
volved in  the  tax-e.xempt  status  of  for- 
eign-owned property  and  that  therefore 
the  expense  of  same  must  be  borne  by  the 
general  pubUc.  The  people  of  Glen  Cove 
derive  no  specific  benefit  from  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Soviet  property  in  their  com- 
munity, and  while  they  have  made  no 
effort  to  have  this  estate  removed,  I  be- 
lieve that  they  have  evei-y  right  to  Fed- 
eral reimbursement  for  the  losses  they 
are  suffering.  I  urge  early  action  on  this 
legislation  to  relieve  this  inequitable 
deficit. 


UNDELIVERED  MESSAGE  OF  JOHN 
GARDNER 

fMr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
great  men  of  our  time  is  the  Honorable 
John  W.  Gardner.  His  understanding  of 
the  present  and  his  vision  of  the  future 
distinguishes  liim  as  one  of  the  excep- 
tional men  among  us.  So  when  he  speaks 
he  is  worth  listening  to.  I  think.  So  that 


Members  and  those  who  read  this  Record 
may  have  the  benefit  of  the  remarks  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Gardner  for  delivery  re- 
cently before  the  Illinois  Constitutional 
Convention,  an  address  he  was  not  per- 
mitted to  deliver.  I  include.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  prepared  address  following  my  re- 
marks : 

The  Undelivered  Message  of  John  G.^rdner 
The  Pre.s:dent  has  two  and  three  quarter 
years  remaining  before  the  end  of  his  term. 
Tt  is  essential  that  in  those  years  the  nation 
be  governed  by  a  man  who  Is  in  touch  with 
all  segments  of  American  opinion,  a  man 
who  does  not  feel  trapped  and  beleaguered, 
a  man  who  easily  hears  and  listens  to  con- 
filcting  views,  a  man  who  understands  that 
people  in  power  usually  have  deep  complicity 
in  their  own  isolation. 

But  I  am  not  interested  in  Indicting  the 
President,  because  I  believe  that  virtually 
all  of  us  have  failed  in  our  duty  as  Ameri- 
cans. The  failure  gees  to  everv  level  and 
phase  of  American  life:  drug  addiction  In 
the  slums  and  corruption  in  high  places; 
crime  in  the  streets  and  corporate  fraud- 
personal  Immorality  and  betravals  of  public 
trust. 

And  while  each  of  us  pursues  his  selfish 
interest  and  coaiforts  himself  bv  blaming 
others,  the  nation  disintegrates.  I  use  the 
phrase  soberly:  the  nation  disintegrates. 

It  is  very,  very  easy  for  leaders  to  appeal 
to  the  prejudice  and  fear  and  anger  that  Is 
in  us.  It  is  easy  for  leaders  to  speak  to  the 
selfishness  that  is  in  us,  to  tell  us  that  noth- 
ing in  this  country  need  be  changed,  and  to 
find  villlans  who  may  be  blamed  for  our 
troubles. 

But  there  is  in  us  as  Americans  something 
better  than  selfishness,  something  better 
than  the  lazy,  comfortable  inclination  to 
blame  others. 

There  is  in  us,  if  our  leaders  will  ask  for 
it,  the  courage  and  stamina  to  face  our  prob- 
lems honestly,  to  admit  that  we  ourselves 
are  partly  to  blame  for  them,  and  to  Identify 
paths  of  constructive  action. 

We  face  two  overriding  tasks.  We  must 
move  vigorously  to  solve  our  most  critical 
problems.  And  we  must  heal  the  spirit  of  the 
nation.  The  two  tasks  are  inseparable.  If 
either  is  neglected,  the  other  becomes  Im- 
possible .  .  . 

Today's  divisiveness  is  not  confined  to  one 
issue  or  one  set  of  antagonists.  Tliere  are 
multiple  points  of  conflict — the  war,  race, 
the  economy,  political  Ideology.  There  are 
multiple  rifts — between  young  and  old.  be- 
tween regions,  between  social  classes.  Around 
these  rifts  we  have  seen  hatred  and  rage, 
violence  and  coercion  at  both  ends  of  the 
political  spectrum.  And  matching  the  violent 
deeds  we  have  had  provocative  and  ill-con- 
sidered statements  from  those  In  high  places. 
Official  statements  and  policies  which  feed 
the  fires  of  regional  suspicion  or  racial  antag- 
onism or  the  tensions  between  young  and 
old  may  be  as  destructive  as  a  bomb  tossed 
through  an  open  window. 

If  one  considers  the  whole  range  of  con- 
flict— ghetto  riots  and  shootouts,  campus 
violence,  widespread  bombing  and  arson, 
school  buses  overturned  by  raging  adults] 
and  the  chilling  recent  clash  between  con- 
struction workers  and  radical  youth — if  one 
reflects  on  that  full  range,  one  must  con- 
clude that  we  are  dealing  with  disintegra- 
tive forces  that  threaten  our  survival  as  a 
society. 

One  might  suppose  that  as  extremists  be- 
come increasingly  Inflammatory,  moderates 
would  close  ranks  and  oppose  them.  But 
Just  the  opposite  is  occurring.  The  moderates 
begin  to  take  sides  against  one  another.  We 
all  become  a  little  readier  to  grow  angry,  a 
little  readier  to  Identify  \illalns,  a  little 
readier  to  resort  to  violence  ourselves. 

Lest   this  give  the  impression  that   mod- 
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erates  are  victimized,  let  It  be  said  at  once 
that  most  of  them  have  a  secret  complicity 
In  the  activities  ol  the  extremist.  The 
modtrate  conservative  does  not  expliciily 
approve  oi  police  brutality,  but  something 
In  him  is  not  unpleAsed  when  the  billy  club 
comes  down  on  the  head  of  a  long-haired 
student.  The  liberal  does  not  endorse 
violence  by  the  e.xtremc  left;  but  he  may 
take  evtreme  pleasure  in  sucn  action  when 
It  cliscomfKs  those  In  authority. 

In  short,  extremists  often  enjoy  tacit  sup- 
port from  the  moderates  nearest  to  them. 
Thus  does  a  society  tear  Iself  apart. 

The  nouible  fact  about  civil  tumult 
-today  is  not  that  a  few  fanatics  start  it  but 
that  larger  numbers  of  peaceable  people 
tolerate  it  and  lend  themselves  to  it.  Behind 
that  sympathy  with  disorder  Is  usually 
frustration  and  a  sense  of  Impotence.  It 
steins,  at  least  In  part,  from  people  who 
want  to  h?.ve  their  say  and  feel  that  they 
h  ive  not  been  listened  to,  who  feel  that 
they  have  suffered  Injustice  and  have  been 
denied  redress,  and  who  feel  that  In  mat- 
ters of  sell-government  they  have  been  lulled 
with  rheioric  and  denied  effective  power. 

The  solution  lies  in  giving  them  outlets 
wiihi,:  Vie  system,  that  Is,  ;n  providing  them 
constructive  paths  of  action. 

Zuc}i.  paths  are  available.  I  want  to  tall: 
chiefly  about  one  such  path — the  political 
process.  Many  dissidents  who  resort  to  dis- 
ruptive tactics  say,  "We  tried  working  within 
the  system,"  but  most  have  nut  m  lact  tried 
very  hard,  certainly  not  within  the  political 
system.  And  In  this  they  reflect  a  falling  of 
the  American  people  generally.  We  have 
typically  scorned  pwUtics  and  neglected  the 
political  pri  cess.  And  by  that  neglect  we  have 
not  only  denied  ourselves  the  mcst  signifi- 
cant path  for  eJTective  action,  we  have  al- 
lowed the  public  process  to  decay. 

We  can't  understand  our  current  frustra- 
tion if  we  look  only  at  specific  substantive 
goals  in  education,  housing,  employment  and 
the  like.  What  Is  not  working  is  the  process 
and  the  mechanlsm_s  which  should  serve  us 
in  achieving  all  of  our  goals. 

Call  It  the  public  process.  Out  of  thousands 
of  years  of  experience  In  domesticating  the 
savagery  of  human  conflict,  man  has  dis- 
tilled lav.'  and  government  and  politics.  As 
citizens,  we  honor  law — or  at  least  we  have 
until  recently.  We  neglect  government.  And 
we  scorn  politics.  No  wonder  were  In  trouble. 

It  Is  precisely  In  the  political  forum  that 
free  citizens  can  have  their  say,  trade  out 
their  differences,  and  Identify  their  shared 
goals.  Where  else,  how  else  can  a  free  people 
orchestrate  their  Inevitable  conflicting  pur- 
fKJses? 

It  Is  essential  that  we  bring  about  a  renais- 
sance of  politics  in  this  country.  We  must 
open  up  clogged  channels.  We  must  bring  a 
vitality  to  political  life  that  will  attract  good 
men  and  women.  We  must  repair  rusty  and 
outworn  machinery.  We  must  renew  the  sys- 
tem. 

The  list  of  our  domestic  problems  is  depres- 
stngly  long — and  some  items  on  the  list  are 
frightening.  But  it  cannot  be  said  too  often 
that  most  of  the  problems  are  solvable.  They 
are  not  essentially  more  puzzling  or  dmiand- 
Ing  than  many  problems  we  have  faced  in  our 
history.  The  question  is  whether  we  have  the 
will  to  solve  them. 

Our  unwillingness,  nationally  and  locally, 
to  provide  adequate  resources  for  such  things 
as  education  Is  symptomatic  of  our  attitude 
toward  virtually  all  of  our  common  ptuposes 
except  war  and  the  exploration  of  space.  No 
other  nation  in  the  world  has  enabled  more 
of  Its  citizens  to  fulfill  their  Individual  pur- 
poses— even  their  whims.  But  we're  not 
doing  at  all  well  with  the  ptuposee — the 
problems — that  we  all  share  and  must  tackle 
together,  the  problems  of  creating  excellent 
public  schools,  protecting  the  environment, 
preserving  livable  commujiltleB,  enforcing 
the  law,  administering  Justice. 


We  are  neglecting  those  shared  purposes. 
It  goes  even  deeper.  We  are  forgetting  that 
we  are  interdependent. 

In  the  long  perspective  of  history,  great 
nations  come  and  ^o  ^^^d  historians  write 
their  epitaphs.  If  Americans  continue  on 
their  present  path,  their  epitaph  might  well 
be  that  they  were  a  jjotentially  great  people 
— a  marvelously  dynamic  people— who  for- 
got their  obligations  to  one  another,  who  for- 
got how  much  they  owed  one  another. 


BADGES  TO  BILL   COLLECTORS 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  time 
ago.  Judge  Morton  L.  Perry,  one  of  the 
able  small  claims  court  judges  in  the 
Miami  area  testified  before  the  National 
Commission  on  Consumer  Finance  here 
in  Washington.  In  his  statement,  re- 
ported in  the  Miami  Herald  of  Jime  23, 
he  criticized  the  constables  of  Dade 
Coimty  for  issuing  honorary  constables' 
badges  to  bill  collectors  who  allegedly 
repossessed  appliances  and  other  con- 
sumer goods. 

Constable  Ray  B.  Bradley  of  the  sec- 
ond district  has  written  me  to  bring  to 
light  the  facts  relating  to  this  matter. 
In  order  to  put  the  record  in  order,  I  am 
acceding  to  the  constable's  request  by 
inserting  in  the  Record  his  letter  to  me 
stating  certain  facts  which  explain  the 
situation  in  greater  detail: 

Miami,  Pla.,  June  23,  1970. 
Hon.  Claude  Pepper, 
Cannon  House  Office  Building, 
Wasliington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Pepper:  I  am  enclosing  an  article 
from  the  Miami  Herald  of  Tuesday,  June  23, 
1970  which  outlines  the  testimony  given  in 
Washington  by  Small  Claims  Court  Judge 
Morton  L.  Perry  of  Miami  to  the  National 
Commission  on  Consumer  Finance,  in  which 
he  states,  "so-called  honorary  constables" 
Perry  said,  "get  into  low-income  homes  dur- 
ing the  day  when  only  children  are  at  home 
to  haul  away  appliances  when  monthly  pay- 
ments are  overdue."  and  that  as  a  prosecu- 
tor, "Perry  subp>oenaed  Constable  John  Gil- 
bert's records  on  honorary  constable  creden- 
tials Issued  by  his  otfice.  A  large  number  of 
those  holding  badges  and  cards  worked  for 
finance  companies  and  collection  agen- 
cies .  .  .",  and  also  that  the  issuing  of  dep- 
uty constable  cards  Is  now  under  Investiga- 
tion by  the  Dade  County  Grand  Jury. 

I  earnestly  solicit  yotir  assistance  In  hav- 
ing entered  into  the  record  a  statement  con- 
cerning the  enclosed  article.  The  informa- 
tion I  would  like  to  have  considered  Is  that 
there  are  five  Constables  in  Dade  County  and 
that  four  of  the  five  Constables  do  not  have 
in  existence  any  special,  honorary  or  other 
regular  deputy  cards  besides  those  that  have 
been  authorized  by  the  Dade  County  Com- 
mission as  County  employees  and  bonded  as 
such.  Also,  that  the  Constables  in  District 
Two,  Three.  Four  and  Five  of  Dade  County 
consider  the  issuance  of  these  cards  and  the 
purposes  for  which  they  have  been  utilized 
as  being  highly  lmprof)er  and  illegal  and  we 
feel  that  we  should  not  be  included  in  the 
criticism  concerning  this  matter. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  your  attention  that 
the  four  Constables  mentioned  are  elected 
Democratic  public  office  holders  who  have 
sworn  to  uphold  the  law  and  to  protect  the 
innocent.  Also,  that  our  duties  as  specified, 
in  regard  to  refjossessions  or  seizure  of  prop- 
erty are  not  exercised  until  such  time  as  an 
order  has  been  Issued  by  the  court  prior  to 
which  the  defendant  or  the  debtor  as  men- 


tioned, has  adequate  time  to  appear,  be  ad- 
vised and  given  an  opportunity  to  defend  his 
position.  Also,  in  regard  to  these  duties,  you 
may  rest  assured  that  these  four  offices  do 
not  take  any  action  until  such  time  as  the 
court  order  or  a  warrant  has  been  Issued. 

TTie  purpose  in  my  bringing  this  matter  to 
your  attention  is  that  I  consider  that  a  gen- 
eral assessment  of  responsibility  is  unfair  to 
thoee  people  who  conscientiously  try  to  per- 
form their  duties  in  a  manner  wliich  would 
refiect  credit  upon  the  democratic  processes 
of  our  Government  and  I  am  certain  that 
when  you  are  in  possession  of  all  the  facts, 
that  you  will  exert  every  effort  to  see  that 
the  responsib.Uty  for  these  reprehensible 
actions  is  placed  upon  the  Individual  who  Is 
deserving  of  the  same. 

Any  additional  Information  that  I  may  be 
able  to  furnish  or  any  other  effort  that  I 
may  exercise  in  your  behalf,  do  not  hesitate 
to  call  upon  me  at  your  convenience. 

I  trust  you  will  give  this  matter  your 
prompt  attention. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Ray  B.   BR.»,DLEy, 
Constable.  District   Two,  Dade  Comity, 
Fla. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows: 

To  Mr.  Helstoski  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jerseyj  for  Thurs- 
day, July  30,  1570,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Snyder  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
GER.i^LD  R.  Ford)  for  tomorrow,  July  31, 
1970,  on  account  of  oflicial  business. 

Mr.  Wampler  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  for  tomorrow,  July  31, 
1970,  on  account  of  a  death  in  his  family. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  for  Thursday,  July  30,  Friday, 
JiJy  31,  and  Monday,  August  3,  on  ac- 
count of  oflBcial  business. 

Mr.  Wydler  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Ger.\ld  R.  Ford)  for  the  week  of  July  27 
on  account  of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Watson  for  15  minutes,  today. 

The  following  Members  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Gold  water)  to  address  the  House 
and  to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter: 

Mr.  GuBSER,  for  30  minutes,  on  Au- 
gust 3. 

Mr.  Sandman,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RoBisoN,  for  60  minutes,  on  Au- 
gust 3. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas,  for  15  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  for  5  minutes,  to- 
day. 

The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Anderson  of  California)  to 
address  the  House  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks: 

Mr.  Farbstein,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  LowENSTEiN,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Farbstein,  for  30  minutes,  on  July 
31. 

Mr.  Gray,  for  60  minutes,  on  August  3. 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remai'ks  was  granted 

to: 

Mr.  Rhodes  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Nelsen>  to  extend  his  remarks  follow- 
ing remarks  of  Mr.  Nelsen  in  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  Perkins  to  revise  and  extend  re- 
marks made  on  the  conference  report  on 
S.  1076. 

Mr.  Meeds  lat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Perkins)  to  extend  his  remarks  before 
the  vote  on  the  conference  reiwrt  on 
S.  1076. 

Mr.  Edmonison  in  two  instances  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Gray  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  in  one  instance. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama,  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  m.aterial,  on  the  legis- 
lative brancn  appropriation  conference 
report,  today. 

Mr.  Ottinger  in  two  instances. 

(The  trliovviiig  Membeis  (at  the  re- 
cjucst  of  Mr.  Goldwater)  and  to  include 
e.Kt:  aneous  material : ) 

Mr.  Rhodes  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Weickkr. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  ZwACH. 

Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Findley. 

Mr.  Fish  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Whitehurst. 

Mr.  Hoga:,-. 

Mr.  Talcott. 

Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Morse. 

Mr.  ScHMiTz  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Schneebeli. 

Mr.  Beall  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Carter  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Frey  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Cramer  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Conte  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Anderson  of  California) 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Purcell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Du'.ski  in  eight  instances. 

Mr.  Burton  cf  California. 

Mr.  Rodino. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Patien. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dingell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Moss  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gray  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Morgan  in  tv.'o  instances. 

Mr.  Pike  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hawkins  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Lowenstein  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Fascell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fountain  in  three  Instances, 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTIONS SIGN^ED 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Commitie"9iDn 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  eni-olled  bills  and  joint  resolutions 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles, 
which  were  thereuixin  signed  by  the 
Speaker: 

H.R.  914.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hood 
River  County,  Oreg. 

H.R.  15733.  An  act  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  a  tempo- 
rary 15  per  centum  increase  in  annuities,  to 
change  for  a  temporary  period  the  method 
of  computing  Interast  on  investments  of  the 
railroad  retirement  accounts,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

H.J.  Res.  1328.  Joint  resolution  making 
further  continuing  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1971,  and  for  other  purposes. 

H.J.  Res.  1336.  Joint  resolution  to  extend 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act  of  1950  to  August  15.  1970. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to:  according- 
ly (at  6  o'clock  and  29  minutes  p.m.) 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  tcmoiTow,  Friday,  July  31, 
1970,  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  wore  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  refei'red  as  follows: 

22G0.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army  (Installations  and 
Logistics) ,  transmitting  notification  of  the 
proposed  transportation  of  certain  lethal 
chemical  agents  to  a  point  of  disposal, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  91-121:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

220 1.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  the  creation  of  the 
Indian  Trust  Counsel  Authority,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

2262.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  propwsed 
legislation  to  provide  for  the  assumption  of 
the  control  and  operation  by  Indian  tribes 
and  communities  of  certain  programs  and 
services  provided  for  them  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insul.;r  .Affairs. 

2263.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  acts  entitled  "An 
Act  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  arrange  with  States  or  Territories 
for  the  education,  medical  attention,  relief  of 
distress,  and  social  welfare  of  Indians,  and 
for  other  purposes",  and  "To  transfer  the 
maintenance  and  operation  of  hospital  and 
health  facilities  for  Indians  to  the  Pub'.ic 
Health  Service,  and  for  other  purposes":  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

2264.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  retain  coverage  tmder  the  laws 
providing  employee  benefits,  such  as  com- 
pensation for  injury,  retirement,  life  Insur- 
ance, and  health  benefits  for  employees  cf 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  who 
transfer  to  Indian  tribal  organizations  to 
perform  ser^'lces  In  connection  with  govern- 
mental or  other  activities  which  are  or  have 
been  performed  by  Government  employees 


in  or  for  Indian  communities,  and  for  otlier 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

2265.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasu;  y,  transmitting  a  draf^  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  InLernal  Revenue 
Cede  of  1954  to  extend  excise  taxes  on  com- 
niunicaiion  ser\-;ces  and  automobiles;  a  draft 
of  prc^pixeU  legislation  tu  amend  tiie  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  accelerate  the  col- 
lection of  estate  and  g;f:  taxes,  and  for  other 
purposes;  nnd  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  am'  nd  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  cf  1954 
by  imposing  a  tax  upon  the  sale  of  lead  ad- 
ditives used  In  the  manufacme  or  produc- 
tion of  gasoline,  providing  for  payments  to 
producers  of  gasoline  for  lead  additives  used 
during  d.  transitional  period,  and  for  ether 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  en  Ways  and 
Means. 

2266.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  transmitting  a 
d.i-aft  cf  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Atomic  Energy  Ccmmiuilty  .'\ct  of  1955,  as 
amended,  to  authorize  the  transfer  of  cer- 
ta'n  property  at  Los  Alrunoe,  N.  Mex.;  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 


REPORTS  OF  co.\:mittet:s  o::  pub- 
lic BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rnle  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  p:  inting  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  COX>MER :  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1168.  Resolution  for  coi^sideratlon 
of  H.R.  17880.  a  bill  to  amend  U.e  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (P.ept.  No.  91-1355).  Referred  to  the 
Houoe  Calendar. 

Mr.  J.\COBS:  Conuiiifuce  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  3838.  An  act  to  prevejit  the  unauthorized 
manufacture  and  use  of  the  character 
"Johnny  Horizcn".  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  91  -1356) .  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  D.\WSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operationt.  S.  406.  An  act  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Property  and  Administrative  Ser\icea 
.Kci  of  1949  to  permit  the  rotation  of  certain 
property  v.henever  its  remaining  storage  or 
shelf  life  Is  too  short  to  Justify  its  retention. 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  91-1357). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  D.\WSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  S.  2763.  An  act  to  allow  the  pur- 
chase of  additional  systems  and  equipment 
for  passenger  motor  vehicles  o\er  and  above 
the  statutory  price  limitation  (Rept.  No. 
91-1358).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  H.R.  17455.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  to  authorize  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  to  enter 
into  contracts  for  Janitorial  services,  trash 
removal,  and  similar  services  in  federally 
owned  and  leased  properties  for  periods  not 
to  exceed  3  years,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  91-1359).  Referred  to  the  Ctom- 
nilttee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  S.  1366.  An  act  to  release  the  con- 
ditions In  a  deed  with  respect  to  a  certain 
portion  of  the  land  heretofore  conveyed  by 
the  United  States  to  the  Salt  Lake  City  Corp. 
(Rept.  No.  91-1360).  Referred  to  the"  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  cf 
the  Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  H.R.  18214.  A  bill  to  establish 
an  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  in  the  Exefeu- 
tlve  Office  of  the  President  and  a  Consumer 
Protection  Agency  in  order  to  secure  within 
the  F'ederal  Government  effective  protection 
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aiirt  represeniation  of  the  interests  of  con- 
sumers, and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  91- 
1361).  Refonecl  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ABBITT: 
H.R.  18716.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  grants  to  de- 
velop training  in  family  medicine;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Comiaeice. 

H.R.  18717.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  mak- 
ing of  g.-ants  to  medical  schools  and  hospitals 
to  Jk^ist  them  in  establishing  special  depart- 
ments and  programs  in  the  field  of  family 
practice,  and  otherwise  to  encourage  and 
promote  the  training  of  medical  and  para- 
medical personnel  in  ihe  field  of  family  medi- 
cine; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO    (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Powell)  : 
H.R.  18718.  A  bUl  to  regulate  rents  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

By  Mr.  BROW  -Nf  uf  Michigan  i  for  him- 
self. Mr.  Vander  Jagt.  Mr.  McDon- 
ald of  Michigan,  Mr.  Cordova,  and 
Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen): 
HR.   18719.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  assign- 
ment of  draftees  to  active  duty  in  combat 
areas  without  their  coiiient;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan  ffor  him- 
self. Mr.  Teacve  of  California,   and 
Mr.  Don  H.  Clavsen  )  : 
H.R.  18720.   A  bill  to  amend   the  Intern.i- 
tional  Travel  Act  of  1961  to  provide  for  Fed- 
eral regulation  of  the  travel  agency  ir.dustry; 
to   the   Committee   on   Interstate   and   For- 
eign Commerce. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama: 
H.R.    18721.   A   bill    to  repeal   cert.iin   pro- 
visions of  the  Airport  and  Airway  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1970;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Mean? 

By  Mr.  G.^RMATZ: 
H  R.  18722.  .\  bill  to  amend  the  Tariflf 
Schedules  of  tiie  United  States  with  respect 
to  tlie  duties  on  stainless  steel  siieets  and 
on  articles  made  from  such  slieets;  to  the 
Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 

Bv  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 
HR.  1872:?.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  furnish- 
ing of  mailing  lists  and  other  lists  of  names 
or  addresses  by  Government  agencies  to  tlie 
public   in   connection   wntli   the  u:-.e   of  the 
U.S.   malls,   and   for  other  purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By    Mr.    MURPHY   of   New    York    (for 
himself,  Mr.  .^ddabbo,  Mr.  Ottinger, 
Mr.    Pow'ELL,    Mr.    McKneally,    Mr. 
Gilbert,    Mr.    Podell,    Mr.    Meskill, 
Mr.  Howard,  and  Mr.  Halperx)  : 
H.R.    18724.    A   bill   to  provide  for   the  es- 
tablishment   of    a    Metropolitan    Drug    Ad- 
diction Commission  to  coordinate  and  make 
more  effective  in  the  New  York  metropolitan 
area    the    various   Federal,    State,    and    local 
programs  for  the  control,  treatment,  and  pre- 
vention of  drug  addiction:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Mr.       NELSEN       (for      himself,      Mr. 
OTCoNSKi,    Mr.    Dices,    Mr.    Fraser, 
Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Gvde,  Mr. 
Jacobs,  Mr.  Hogan,  Mr.  Kyros,   Mr. 
Thomson  of  Wisconsin,   Mr.  Smith 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Hunc.^te,  and  Mr. 
Landgiiebe)  : 
H.R.  18725.  A  bill  to  establish   a  Commis- 
sion on  the  Organization  of  the  Government 
of  the  Diitrict  of  Columbia  and  to  provide 


for  a  Delegate  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  the  District  of  Columbia:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  RODINO: 
H.R.  18  726.  A  bill  to  require  Federal  con- 
tractors, and  persons  contracting  for  fed- 
erally supported  activities,  to  observe  prac- 
tices which  will  preserve  and  enhance  the 
environment;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    SAYLOR    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Berry,    Mr.    Burton    of    Utah,    Mr. 
Pollock,  Mr.  McCltjre,  Mr.  Don  H. 
Clausen,  Mr.  Ruppe,  Mr.  Wold,  Mr. 
Camp,  Mr.  Lujan,  Mr.  Aspinall,  and 
Mr.  Haley)  : 
H.R.  18727.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Indian  Trust  Counsel  Authority, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Ins'.ilar  Ail' airs. 

By    Mr.    SAYLOR    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Berry,    Mr.    BuaroN    of    Utah,    Mr. 
Kyl,    Mr.    Steiger    of    Arizona,    Mr. 
Pollock,  Mr.  McClure,  Mr.  Don  H. 
Clausen,  Mr.  Ruppe,  Mr.  Wold,  Mr. 
Camp,  Mr.  Lujan,  Mr.  Aspinall,  and 
^:r.  H.1.LEY)  : 
H.R.   1G728.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  as- 
sumption of  the  control   and   operation  by 
Indian  tribes  and   communities    of   certain 
programs  and  services  provided  for  them  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to   the   Committee   on   Interior   and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    SAYLOR    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Berry,    Mr.    Birton    of    Utah,    Mr. 
Pollock,  Mr.  McClure,  Mr.  Don  H. 
Clausen,  Mr.  Ruppe,  Mr.  Wold,  Mr, 
Camp,  Mr.  Lujan,  Mr,  Aspinall,  .ind 
Mr,  Haley)  : 
H.R,  18729,  A  bill  to  amend  acts  entitled 
"An   Act   authorizing   tl-ie   Secretary   of   the 
Interior    to    arrange   with    States   or   Terri- 
tories for  the  education,  medical  attention, 
relief  of  distress,  and  social  welfare  of  In- 
dians,   and   for    other    purposes,"    and    "To 
transfer  the  maintenance  and  operation  of 
hospital  and  health  facilities  for  Indians  to 
the    Public    Health    Service,    and   for   other 
purposes,"   and  for  other  purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
By  Mr.  SNYDER: 
H.R,  18730,  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions   for     the    construction    of    economic 
growth   center    development   highways   and 
for   other   purposes;    to   the   Committee   on 
Public  Works. 

By   Mr.   TEAGUE  of  Texas    (for  him- 
self and  Mr,  Rivers)  : 
H.R.    13731.    A    bill    to   amend   the    act   of 
July  25.  195S,  relating  to  the  American  Battle 
Monuments  Commission;   to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WHALLEY: 
H.R.  i8732.  A  biil  to  amend  section  700 
of  chapter  33  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  provide  penalties  for  showing  dis- 
respect for  the  flag  of  the  United  States; 
the  Committee  on  the  Judici.ary, 

By  Mr.   DON  H.   CLAUSEN   (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Dellenback,  Mr.  Gerald  R, 
Ford,    Mr.    Harsha,    Mr.    Steiger   of 
Arizona,   Mr.   Thomson   of  Wiscon- 
sin, Mr,  Talcott,  Mr   McClure,  Mr, 
Lujan,    Mrs.    May,   Mr,    Burton    of 
Utah,     Mr.     Miller    of    Ohio,    Mr. 
Denney,   Mr.   Pelly,   Mr.   Hammer- 
Schmidt,  and  Mr.  Pirnie)  : 
H.R.    18733.   A   bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Works  Acceleration  Act  to  make  its  benefits 
available  to  certain  areas  of  extra  high  un- 
employment, to  authorize  additional  funds 
for  such  act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  HARVEY: 
H.R.  18734.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Improved 
dairy  program;   to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By    Mr.    SAYLOR    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Berry,  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah,  Mr.  Kyl, 


Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona,  Mr.  Pollock, 
Mr.  McClure,  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen, 
Mr.  Ruppe.  Mr.  Vvold,  Mr.  Camp,  Mr. 
Lujan,     Mr.     Aspinall,     and     Mr. 
Haley) : 
H.R.  18735.  A  bill  to  retain  covesage  under 
the  laws  providing  employee  benefits,  such  as 
compensation  for  injury,  retirement,  life  in- 
surance, and  health  benefits  for  employees 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  w'-io 
transfer  to  Indian  tribal  org.inizations  to  per- 
form services  in  connection  with  go\  enimen- 
tal  or  oiher  activities  which  are  or  have  been 
performed  by  Government  employees  in  or 
for  Indian  coimramities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS   (for   himself,  Mr. 
Br.\y,  Mr.  Meeds,  Mr,  Stubblkfield, 
Mr.  PoiLocK.  Mr.  Murphy  of  New 
York,     Mr.     McCarthy,     and     Mr. 
Fkiedel  I  : 
H.R.  18736.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  Fuels  and  Energy  to  recommend  pro- 
grams   and     policies    intended     to     insure, 
through    maximum    nse    of    indigenous    re- 
sources, that  the  United  States  requirements 
for  lovi'-cost  energy  be  mot,  and  to  reconcile 
environmental    quality    requirements    with 
future  energy  needs;    to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Fi^reign  Cisnimerce, 

B"  Mr.  BOB  WILSON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Byf.ne  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Meskill, 
Mr.  Button.  Mr.  J.\r,man,  Mr.  Carttr. 
Mr.  Ptstikr,  Mr.  LukeN3,  Mr.  Powell, 
Mr.   HosMER,  Mrs,   May,  Mr,   Gold- 
water.  Mr.  Ruth,  Mr.  Scott  and  Mr. 
Harrington)  : 
H.R.  18737.  A  bill  to  a.'jsist  in  the  efficient 
production   of   the  needed   volume   of  good 
housing  at  lower  cost  tiirough  the  elimina- 
tion of  re.strictions  on  the  use  of  advanced 
technology,   and  for  other  jnirposes;    to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
H.R.  18738.  A  bill  to  impose  excess  profits 
tax  on   the   income   of   corporations   during 
the  present  emergency,  in  order  to  establish 
a  fund  to  provide  for  the  improvemont  of 
residential  housing  in  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  W'avs  and  Means, 
By  Mr,  BROOMFIELD: 
H.R.  18739.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  a  recount 
fby   the  State  or   locality  involved)    of  the 
population   of   any   State  or   locality  which 
believes  that  its  population  was  iinder.^tated 
in  the  1970  decennial  census,  and  for  Fed- 
eral payment  of  the  cost  of  the  recount  if 
such    understatement   is   confirmed:    to   the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
By  Mr.  FREY: 
H.R.  18740.  A  bill  to  .strengthen  the  penal- 
ties for  illegal  fishing  in  the  territorial  waters 
and    the    contiguous    fishery    zone    of    the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries, 

By  Mr.  McFALL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Fal- 
lon,   Mr.    Blatnik,    Mr.    Gray,   Mr. 
Johnson   of  California,   Mr.   Olsen. 
Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr.  Kee,  Mr.  Howard, 
Mr.  .'Vnderson  of  California,  Mr.  Don 
H,  Clausen,  Mr.  Denney.  Mr.  Ham- 
merschmidt,  Mr.  Miller  of  Oiiio.  Mr. 
Staggers,  Mr,  Perkins.   Mr.  Albert, 
Mr.  Gerald  R,  Ford,  Mr.  Adams.  Mr, 
Pelly,   Mr.    Leggett,    Mr.    Sisk,   Mr. 
SiKES.  Mr.  Dingell,  and  Mr.  Vander 
Jact) : 
H.R.  18741.  A    blU    to    amend    the    Public 
Works  Acceleration  Act  to  make  its  benefits 
available  to  certain  areas  of  extra  hicli  unem- 
ployment, to  authorize  additional  funds  for 
such  act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  W^orks. 

By  Mr.  McFALL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
DuLSKi,  Mr.  Keith,  Mr,  Thompso.v 
of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Dent.  Mr.  Dan- 
iels of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Bradem.«, 
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Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Hath.\way,  Mrs. 
Mink,  Mr.  Meeds,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr. 
Dellenback,  Mr.  Tier.n'an,  Mr. 
Brown  of  California,  Mr,  Burton  of 
California,  Mr,  Corman,  Mr.  Gubser, 
Mr,  Hosmer,  Mr,  Boybal,  Mr,  Tal- 
cott   Mr.  Tunney,  Mr.  Hicks,  and 

Mr.    COHELAN)  : 

H.R.  18742.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Works  Acceleration  Act  to  make  Its  benefits 
available  to  certain  areas  of  extra  high  un- 
employment, to  authorize  additional  funds 
for  such  act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works, 

By    Mr.    McFALL    (for    hlm,-,elf,    Mr. 
Miller  of  California,  Mr.  Alexander, 
Mr.    BtTRKE    of    Massachtisetts,    Mr. 
Burton    of    Utah,    Mr.    Flood,    Mr. 
Foley,  Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Fuqua,  Mr.  Gon/alez,  Mvi.  H'-.nsen 
of  Washington,  Mr.  Hechler  of  West 
Virginia,    Mr.   Lujax,    and   Mr,    Mc- 
Clure) : 
H,R,    18743.   A'bill   to   amend   the  Public 
Works  Acceleration  Act  to  make  its  benefits 
available  to  certain  areas  of  extra  high  un- 
employment,  to  authorize  additional  funds 
for  such  act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works, 

By  Mr.  McFALL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mad- 
den, Mr.  MiKVA,  Mr.  O'Konski,  Mr. 
O'Neal  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr. 
Pirnie,  Mr.  Pollock,  Mr.  Price  of 
Ilhnois,  Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas.  Mr. 


RoDtNO,  Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr.  Steiger 
of  A/izona,  and  Mrs.  Sullivan)  : 
H.R.   1S744.  A    bill  to  amend   the  Public 
Workj   Acceleration  Act   to  make  its  bene- 
fits available  to  certain  areas  of  extra  high 
employment,  to  authorlES  additional  funds 
f.^r  sucli  act,  and  for  oiher  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
H.R.   18745.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  com- 
prehensive program  for  the  control  of  noise; 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  18746.  A  bill  to  amend  section  15d  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act  of  1933, 
as   amended;    to    the   Committee   on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 
H.R.  18747.  A  biil  to  provide  that  the 
United  States  shall  reimburse  the  Slates  and 
their  political  subdivisions  for  real  property 
taxes  not  collected  on  certain  real  propertv 
owned  by  foreign  governments;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H  Jt.  18748.  A  bill  to  Impose  an  excess  profits 
tax  cvn  the  income  of  corporations  during  the 
period  of  military  involvement  in  South- 
east Asia,  in  order  to  establish  a  fund  to 
provide  for  the  improvement  of  residential 
housing  in  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
H.J.  Res.  1338.  Joint  resolution  proposing 


an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
ana  women;  to  the  Coinmittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  PURCELL: 

H.  Con.  Res,  096,  Concurrent  resolution 
condemning  the  treatment  of  American  pris- 
oners of  war  by  the  Government  of  North 
Vietnam  iaid  authorizing  a  specia;  Joint 
meeting  of  the  Congress  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  in  joint  session  a  represintatlve 
delegation  of  the  wives  and  fam:i:e~i  of  Amer- 
ican prisoners  of  war;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary, 

By  Mr.  R.^NDALL: 

H.  Res,  1169,  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  18279)  the 
Organized  Crime  Control  Act  of  iU70;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 


PRH'ATE  BILLS  A-\D  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  COUGHLIN: 
H  R,  18749.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Albert 
George   Holder;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary, 

By  Mr,  SCHADEBERG : 
H.R.  18750.  A  bill  for  the  relief  cf  Gregorio 
Teii;   to  the  Cunmiittee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SE^ATE^Thursday,  July  30,  1970 


The  Senate  met  at  11  a. in.  and  w.is 
called  to  order  by  the  Vice  President. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R,  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

O  God,  above  all,  yet  in  all,  separate 
us  for  this  moment  from  the  world  with- 
out to  that  deeper  world  within,  which 
Thou  hast  made  the  home  of  Thy  spirit. 
We  thank  Tlice  for  tlie  great  kingdom 
of  the  mind  and  the  silent  spaces  of  the 
soul.  Help  u.?  not  to  be  afraid  of  ourselves, 
since  v.'e  were  made  in  Thy  image,  loved 
by  Thee  before  the  world  began,  and 
fashioned  for  Thy  eternal  habitation. 
Take  possession  of  the  very  center  of  our 
being,  point  us  in  the  right  direction, 
light  up  our  pathway,  sharpen  our  in- 
sights, and  command  all  our  energies. 
May  conscience  monitor  every  thought, 
word,  and  deed  according  to  Thy  holy 
laws.  Help  us  to  serve  Thee  in  the  quiet 
discharge  of  the  day's  duty.  Bestow  on 
us  the  role  of  the  servant  and  carry  on 
through  us  the  work  Thou  didst  com- 
mence in  the  Man  of  Nazareth. 

In  His  name  we  pray.    Amen. 


(COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  coiLsent  that  all 
committees  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  .ADJOURNMENT  L*NTIL 
11  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unaniinous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  today 
it  stand  in  adioui-nment  until  11  a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday.  July  29,  1970,  be  dispen.sed 
with. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  YOLT>JG  OF  OHIO  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  to- 
morrow m.orning,  immediately  upon  dis- 
position of  the  reading  of  the  Journal, 
the  able  Senator  from  Ohio  iMr,  Young  > 
be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  20 
minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
iection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senator  from  We.-t 
Virginia  (Mr,  Byrd>  is  now  recognized 
for  1  hour. 


TREATMENT  OF  AMERICAN  PRISON- 
ERS OF  WAR  BY  NORTH  VIET- 
NAM 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr,  Pres- 
ident, recently  there  was  a  great  fiurry 
of  excitement  and  indignation  in  this 
country  as  a  result  of  tlie  disclosures  re- 


garding mistreatment  of  prisoners  held 
by  the  Government  of  South  Vietnam  in 
its  Con  Son  Island  prison. 

Subsequently,  the  government  at 
Saigon  announced  that  it  would  discon- 
tinue use  of  the  so-called  tiger  cages 
which  stirred  up  the  controversy.  The 
cells  in  which  prisoners  were  held  will 
be  remodeled,  and  henceforth  more 
humane  conditons  will  prevail,  Saigon 
said. 

Tlie  outcr>-  which  was  rai.sed  over  the 
reported  conditions;  at  Con  Son  was  right 
and  proper,  in  my  judgment.  It  is  en- 
couraging to  know  that,  as  a  result  of  the 
indignation  expressed,  the  conditions 
have  reportedly  been  improved  and  will 
continue  to  be  improved. 

There  is  a  lesson  to  be  learned  from 
this,  I  believe.  The  United  States  should 
now  intensify  its  efforts  to  bring  about 
similar  results  in  North  Vietnam  v^ith 
respect  to  the  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  our  country  who  are  held  cap- 
ti\  e  by  the  government  in  Hanoi. 

Mr.  President,  nearly  800  Amencan 
aii'men  are  known  to  have  been  shot 
down  over  North  Vietnam.  In  all.  there 
are  now  more  than  1.400  Americans — 
military  personnel  and  civilians — miss- 
ing or  captured  in  Southeast  Asia  Of  this 
total,  some  300  have  been  missing  or  cap- 
tured for  4  years  or  more — longer  than 
any  Americans  have  ever  been  held  as 
prisoners  of  war  at  any  previous  time  in 
the  history  of  our  country.  In  World 
War  n,  no  Americans  were  held  prison- 
ers for  longer  than  3 '2  years. 

Tlie  actual  n'umber  of  Americans  held 
Ijrisoner  by  Hanoi  Ls  not  known,  because 
North  Vietnam  has  tlius  far  refused  to 
release  any  information  concerning 
them — this  in  gross  violation  of  the  Ge- 
neva Convention  of  1949  relative  to  the 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  war,  to  which 
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North  Vietr.ani  subsequently  became  a 
signatory  nation. 

The  rnaEnitude  of  Hanoi's  infamy  in 
tlu.s  rcL-ard  can  only  be  put  into  its 
proper  context  when  it  is  realized  that 
for  each  of  these  men  languishing  in 
some  unknown  Asian  prison,  there  are 
wives,  cloildien,  paients,  loved  ones,  and 
fnc-nds,  grieving  for  them  here  at  home, 
not  knowing  whether  they  are  dead  or 
alive,  starving  or  ill — and  wondering,  in 
iheir  frustration  and  griei,  why  our 
CJimt;  y  decs  Uut  do  more  to  gain  infor- 
mation about  taese  men  and  to  bring 
about  their  release. 

Much  e.for:  has  been  put  forth  by  our 
Guvenune:it  and  by  private  agencies,  of 
couise.  Bui.  until  the  men  are  returned, 
or  until  we  know  pooitivcly  that  they 
ar:>  bcmg  prcperly  treated,  all  that  has 
been  done  v>i!l  not  have  been  enough. 

The  Geneva  Convention — to  which 
N^rth  Vietnam  is  a  ;.arty — provides  a 
special  statuo  for  n.einbers  cf  tlie  /-imed 
Forcc3  taken  prisoner.  Because  the.'^e 
men  have  no  mean.s  of  protecting  them- 
selves, international  law  stipulates  that 
they  mu.<t  be  protected  fiom  physical 
and  mental  abuse  and  that  th?ir  persons 
and  their  honor  must  be  respected. 
There  can  te  no  justiflcntion  for  mis- 
treatment or  injuiy  of  those  who  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  L.nd 
who  no  longer  present  any  military 
threat. 

The  safeguards  which  protect — or 
should  protect — prisoners  of  war  are 
soellcd  out  in  detail  in  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention, which  requires  that  "prisoners 
of  war  must  at  all  times  be  humanely 
treated."  It  establishes  standards  for 
POW  camps  and  for  the  food,  clothing, 
and  medical  care  of  prisoners.  The  con- 
vention crunrantecs  pri<;on9rs  the  services 
of  a  "protecting  power"  and  the  right  of 
communication  with  their  families.  It 
guarantees  the  right  of  repatriation.  Se- 
riously sick  and  wounded  POW's  must  be 
allowed,  under  the  convention,  to  return 
home  as  soon  as  they  are  fit  to  travel, 
even  if  hostilities  continue.  All  others 
who  are  not  released  during  hostilities 
mu&t  be  repatriated  as  soon  as  hostili- 
ties end. 

It  is  important  to  note,  in  thi.';  con- 
nection, that  South  Vietnam,  and  the 
United  States  and  other  coimtries  assist- 
ing South  Vietnam  recognize  the  Geneva 
Convention  and  abide  by  its  provisions. 
But  North  Vietnam,  the  Vietcong,  and 
the  Communist  Lao  Patriotic  Front  have 
thus  far  refused  to  do  so,  and  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  has  taken  the 
position  that  it  is  not  boimd  by  the 
convention.  The  International  Commit- 
tee of  the  Red  Cross — ICRC — however, 
aflBrms  that  the  Vietcong  are  bound  by 
the  provisions  of  the  convention  because 
of  the  adherence  of  both  North  Vietnam 
and  South  Vietnam  to  the  convention. 

North  Vietnam  has  attempted  to  jus- 
tify its  repudiation  of  the  convention  in 
the  case  of  the  American  prisoners  by 
contending  that  it  does  not  apply  in  a 
situation  in  which  no  war  has  been  de- 
clared. Hanoi  also  has  denied  having 
troops  in  South  Vietnam,  and,  from  time 
to  time,  has  charged  that  the  Americans 
who  have  been  shot  down  are  "war  crim- 
inals" and  thus  are  not  to  be  covered  by 


the  protective  provisions  of  the  conven- 
tion. 

Hanoi,  however,  L=;  on  shaky  ground 
here,  because  the  Geneva  Convention 
speciilcally  states  in  article  2  that  it 
shall: 


Apply  to  all  cases  of  declared  war  or  any 
other  aimed  oonflict  which  may  arise  be- 
tween two  or  more  of  the  High  Conlracllng 
Parties,  even  if  the  state  cX  war  is  not  recog- 
nized by  one  of  them. 


IvI;-.  President,  North  Vietnam  ratified 
the  piisonei--of-war  agreement  on  Jime 
28,  1557.  The  United  States  ratified  it  en 
August  2.  1955.  And  South  Vietnam  ac- 
ceded to  the  accord  on  November  14. 
1953. 

Australia,  Thailand,  the  Philippines, 
Korea,  and  New  Zealand — the  other 
countries  supplying  troops  to  aid  the 
South  Vietnamese— all  are  signatories  to 
the  C'livention,  and  all  have  honored  it. 
The  International  Conunittee  of  the 
Red  Cross  has  repeatedly  confirmed  that 
all  prisoners  of  war  held  by  North  Viet- 
r.am  come  under  the  Geneva  Convention, 
or  should  ccme  under  it.  But  Hanoi  has 
declined  to  allow  the  ICRC — or  any  other 
impartial  agency,  for  that  matter— to 
gain  any  information  about  the  Ameri- 
can airmen  and  other  prisoners  it  holds. 
Furthermore,  the  Nona  Vietnamese 
have  spurned  a  U.S.  Government  pro- 
posal made  in  July  1966  that  a  confer- 
ence be  held  imder  ICRC  atispices  to 
consider  the  appUcation  of  the  Geneva 
agreement  to  the  Vietnam  conflict. 

One  of  the  requirements  of  the  con- 
vention is  that  the  parties  to  a  conflict 
must  establish  an  information  bureau  to 
collect  the  names  and  vital  information 
concerning  prisoners  of  war,  and  that 
they  must  forward  such  information  to 
the  countries  concerned,  through  the  in- 
termediary of  a  protecting  power  and  a 
Central  Information  Agency  to  be  cre- 
ated in  a  neutral  coimtry. 

The  ICRC  has  performed  the  func- 
tions of  a  central  information  agency  by 
calling  on  all  countries  involved  In  the 
Vietnam  war  to  respond  with  lists  of 
prisoners  of  war  for  its  Central  Trac- 
ing Agency.  This  has  been  done  by  the 
United  States  and  South  Vietnam.  The 
government  at  Saigon  supplies  the  ICRC 
with  the  names  of  all  prisoners  taken 
by  the  U.S.  forces  in  South  Vietnam  or 
by  the  armed  forces  of  that  cotmtry. 

North  Vietnam  and  the  Vietcong  have 
refused  to  do  likewise. 

Hanoi  has  allowed  some  prisoners  it 
holds  to  write  to  their  families,  but  such 
communications  have  been  very  irregu- 
lar and  infrequent.  In  some  cases,  the 
letters  have  gone  through  such  irregu- 
lar channels  as  U.S.  antiwar  groups. 

No  letters  have  been  received  from 
U.S.  prisoners  held  by  the  Communist 
aggressors  in  South  Vietnam  or  Laas. 
The  families  of  the  men  who  are  miss- 
ing or  thought  to  be  prisoners  write  to 
them,  but  there  is  no  assurance  of  any 
kind  that  the  North  Vietnamese  allow 
the  letters  to  be  delivered  to  the  men. 
Hanoi  has  also  announced  that  pack- 
ages could  be  sent  to  prisoners,  and  hun- 
dreds of  such  parcels  have  been  dis- 
patched by  families  and  friends  to  the 
men  listed  as  missing.  But,  as  callous 
and  as  indifferent  as  it  may  seem  in  what 


is  supposed  to  be  a  civilized  world,  In  most 
instances  Hanoi  has  not  allowed  any 
acknowledgment  to  be  made  of  the  re- 
ceipt or  nonreceipt  of  the  parcels.  The 
families  of  the  men  aie  left  to  guess  at 
what  may  have  happened  to  what  they 
have  mailed. 

One  can  only  surmise  the  pain  and 
anguish  caused  the  next-of-kin  by  such 
utterly  reprehensible  tactics.  Mothers 
and  fathers  and  wives  and  children  are 
made  to  endu'-e  the  continuing  agony  of 
writing  letters  and  sending  parcels  to 
their  loved  ones,  only  to  see  the  lettei-s 
and  parcels  disappear  into  a  void. 

A  number  of  wives  and  cthrr  relatives 
of  the  missing  Americans  have  tva\-ded 
to  Paris  and  el.--ewhere  to  a.-^k  ::oi  th  Viet- 
namese and  NLF  representatives  to  tell 
them  whctl:cr  their  men  are  alive  or 
dead.  These  pitiful,  suffering  pci-sons 
ha^■e  b'jen  told  by  the  representatives  of 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  NLF  that 
their  requests  for  information  would  be 
for'-.-ardsd  to  Hanoi  for  conside-ation 
and  that  families  cf  other  missing  or 
captured  personnel  could  write  to  them 
in  Paris  for  infoimation.  Hundreds  of 
next-of-kin  have  written  reque."tiag 
such  information,  but  no  replies  have 
been  received. 

The  Communists,  instead  of  replying 
to  the  letters  as  promised,  have  accused 
the  United  States  of  "exploiting  family 
sentiiTent."  It  should  be  clear  to  all,  Mr. 
President,  that  it  is  the  Communists  who 
are  "exploiting  family  sentiment,"  and 
that  they  are  doing  it  with  cynical  and 
callous  deliberation. 

Article  8  of  the  Geneva  Convention  re- 
quires that  a  protecting  power  be  nam'.-d 
to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  pnson- 
ers  and  to  establish  the  fact  that  they 
are  being  treated  in  accord  with  the 
provisions  of  the  convention.  The  pro- 
tecting power  is  usually  a  neutral  govern- 
ment, such  as  Switzerland,  v.hich  served 
in  this  role  in  World  War  II. 

The  protecting  power  has  the  duty  of 
verifying  conditions  under  which  pris- 
oners are  detained.  It  is  entitled  to  visit 
privately  with  prisoners,  to  hear  their 
complaints,  to  advise  them  of  their 
rights,  and  to  help  resolve  disputes  be- 
tween the  parties  to  the  conflict  over 
the  application  of  the  provisions  of  the 
convention.  If  formal  protection  cannot 
be  arranged,  a  substitute  organization  or 
agency  such  as  the  ICRC  must  be  ap- 
pointed to  assume  the  humanitarian 
functions  performed  by  the  protecting 
power.  No  party  holding  prisoners  has 
the  right  to  deny  those  prisoners  this 
fundamental  protection. 

Notwithstanding  this  clear  require- 
ment of  the  convention  of  1949,  Mr. 
President,  North  Vietnam  has  refused  to 
allow  the  Americans  It  holds  to  have  the 
benefit  of  a  protecting  power,  and  it  has 
not  permitted  the  ICRC  to  perform  the 
humanitarian  functions  of  a  protecting 
power. 

South  Vietnam,  on  the  other  hand,  to- 
gether with  its  allies,  has  cooperated 
fully  with  the  ICRC,  enabling  that  or- 
ganization to  perform  the  fimctions  of 
a  protecting  power  for  prisoners  of  war 
held  in  South  Vietnam. 

Some  abuses  with  respect  to  prisoners 
of  war  held  in  South  Vietnam  may  have 
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made  clear  for  all  to  understand  the 
United  States  and  its  allies  have  made 
everj'  effort  to  see  that  the  provisions  of 
the  Geneva  Convention  are  carried  out. 
Every  prisoner  of  war  camp  in  South 
Vietnam  has  posted  on  its  premises,  in 
language  the  prisoners  can  easily  imder- 
stand,  the  requirements  of  the  conven- 
tion. E\ery  member  of  the  American 
Armed  Forces  is  given  an  instruction 
card  on  the  treatment  of  captives,  as  are 
the  South  Vietnamese  and  other  allied 
forces. 

But  it  is  known  that  in  South  Vietnam, 
in  th.e  prison  camps  operated  by  the  in- 
vaders, there  have  been  repeated  in- 
stances of  the  murder  of  prisoners  held 
bv  the  enemy  and  of  the  deatli  of  pris- 
oners from  neglrct  and  mistreatment. 
Often,  the  evidence  of  such  brutality  has 
not  emerged  until  long  afterward. 

For  example — and  here,  Mr.  President, 
I  quote  the  following  directly  from  the 
Department  of  State's  Vietnam  Informa- 
tion Notes  No.  9,  as  revised  in  April  of 
this  year: 

Tlie  brutal  murders  of  two  U.S.  Army  per- 
sonnel, Cnpt.  David  R  Devers  and  M'Sgt. 
John  J.  O'Neill,  did  not  come  to  light  until 
December  1969,  more  than  three  ye.irs  after 
their  c;.ptare  and  execution  by  Communist 
f&rce.s.  Others  have  met  similar  fates:  Capi. 
Humbert  R.  Versace  was  murdered  after  32 
months  of  captivity;  Sfc.  Kenneth  M.  Rora- 
back  was  killed  after  31  months  as  a  prison- 
er: Sc+.  Harold  G.  Bennett  was  executed  after 
30  months  of  captivity.  The  last  three  were 
killed  as  announced  acts  of  reprisal — a  grave 
breach  of  the  Geneva  Convention.  The  tjnited 
States  protested  these  and  other  killings  of 
prisoners  to  the  ICRC. 

Other  prisoners  have  died  of  disease  and 
maltreatment,  aggravated  by  Inadequ.ite  food 
and  medical  care.  Efforts  to  send  relief  par- 
cels and  medical  supplies  to  prisoners  in 
South  Viet-Nam  have  been  con.sisicntIy  re- 
jected by  the  Viet  Cong,  despite  repeated 
efforts  by  wives  of  prisoners  and  liuman;- 
tarlan  organizations  to  arrange  this. 

In  North  Viet-Na:n  prisoners  have  been 
publiriy  humiliated,  mistreated  and  ex- 
ploited. Widely  publicized  photographs  have 
shown  American  pilots  being  paraded  before 
jeering  mobs  in  Hanoi  and  displayed  at  press 
comcrences.  The  United  States  has  vigor- 
otisly  protested  sucii  treatment  and  in  Janu- 
ary formally  conveyed  our  objections  to  the 
Soviet  government  for  broadcasting  mes- 
sages purportedly  recorded  by  U.S.  pilots  in 
North  Vlet-Nam.  Such  broadcasts  violate  the 
Geneva  Contention  prohibition  against  pub- 
lic exploitation  of  prisoners  of  war. 

The  other  side's  disregard  of  humane  con- 
siderations in  the  treatment  of  prisoners  is 
exemplified  in  its  rejection  of  oEfers  by  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  Vlet-Nam  to 
release  North  Vietnamese  sick  and  wounded 
prisoners.  Rather  than  agree  to  this  repatria- 
tion of  It-s  own  men,  the  other  side  demanded 
the  release  of  all  prisoners  held  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  Vlet-Nam.  At  the 
same  time,  it  has  refused  to  discuss  the  re- 
lease of  all  prisoners  of  war  on  both  sldee. 
-Article  17  of  the  Geneva  Convention  states 
that:  "No  physical  or  mental  torture,  nor  any 
other  form  of  coercion,  may  be  inflicted  on 
prisoners  of  war  to  secure  from  them  Infor- 
mation of  any  kind  whatever.  Prisoners  of 
war  who  refuse  to  answer  may  not  be  threat- 
ened, insulted,  or  exposed  to  unpleasant  or 
disadvantageous  treatment  of  any  kind." 

Despite  the  other  side's  public  clalmfl  of 
"humane  treatment"  for  prisoners  the  evi- 
dence is  clear  that  'U.S.  prisoners  In  South- 
east Asia  have  been  gravely  mistreated.  In 
violation  of  this  Geneva  Convention  rule. 
Films   and   photographs   from   North    Vlet- 


Nam,  repoi-ts  from  travelers,  and  the  testi- 
mony of  released  prisoners  all  confirm  this 
conclusion.  North  Viet-Nam  has  refused  all 
efforts  by  the  ICRC  and  other  respected  hu- 
manitarian bodies  to  examine  the  conditions 
of  U.S.  prisoners.  In  the  absence  of  such  im- 
partial inspection  the  other  side's  claims  of 
'humane  treatment"  cannot  be  accepted. 

Pictures  and  films  released  or  approved 
by  North  Viet-Nam  have  shown  U.S.  pris- 
oners in  what  appears  to  be  solitary  con- 
finement. Such  films  also  raise  serious  ques- 
tions as  t-o  whether  prisoners  arc  recelxing 
proper  medical  cai'e  and  diet,  since  they 
show  prisoners  continuing  to  suffer  from 
injuries  incurred  at  the  time  they  were  cap- 
tured, and  In  some  cases  having  lost  much 
weight.  Several  prisoners  have  been  shown 
still  using  crutches  after  many  months  of 
captivity. 

In  Atigust  1969  North  Viet-Nam  released 
3  U.S.  servicemen,  two  of  whom  subsequently 
described  their  treatment  at  a  press  confer- 
ence at  the  U.S.  Naval  Hospital,  Bethesda, 
Maryland.  September  2.  1,^G9. 

Lt.'  Robert  Frishman.  USNR,  woundc-d  and 
captured  when  his  aircraft  was  siiot  down  on 
October  24.  1967,  ga\e  the  following  account 
of  the  misTieavnient  of  U.S.  prisiiners  by 
North  Vitt-Nain: 

Lt.  Cmdr.  John  McCain,  who  has  many 
broken  bones,  has  been  in  solitary  confine- 
ment since  April  1968.  He  will  require  fur- 
ther medical  treatment  as  soon  as  he  re- 
turns to  the  United  States. 

Lt.  Cmdr.  Richard  Straiten,  who  refused 
to  say  before  the  press  that  he  had  received 
humane  and  lenient  treatment,  was  tied  up 
with  ropcj  to  such  a  degree  that  burns  re- 
sulted v;hlch  became  Infected,  leavln^T  large 
scara  on  his  arms.  He  was  deprived  cf  sleep, 
beaten,  had  his  f.ngernall.';  removed,  and 
was  put  In  solitary  confinement  far  38  days. 
Facing  future  torture.  Stratton  was  fcrced 
to  make  appeal  ances  before  the  press  and 
cameras  saying  he  wasn't  tortured  or  brain- 
washed. He  "Intenticnally  walked  around 
g!assy-cyed,  bowing  as  wc  are  forced  to  do 
in  camp,  trying  to  g've  the  Impression  l^e 
is  bralnv.-.oshed  and  hoping  Americans  would 
get  the  message,"  said  Lt.  Frlshman.  They 
did  and  the  rebound  hit  Hanoi  rlglit  between 
the  eyes 

I  don't  think  solitary  confinement,  forcec, 
statements,  living  in  a  cage  for  3  years, 
being  put  In  straps,  not  being  allowed  to 
sleep  or  eat,  removal  of  fingernails,  being 
hung  from  a  ceiling,  having  tin  Infected 
arm  which  was  alnaost  lost,  not  receiving 
medical  care,  being  dragged  along  the  ground 
with  a  broken  leg,  or  not  allowing  an  ex- 
change of  mall  to  prisoners  of  war  are  hu- 
mane, Lt.  Frlshman  told  the  rewsmen. 

Seaman  Douglas  Hegdahl.  who  was  lost  at 
sea  and  was  picked  up  by  Ncrth  Vietnamese 
fishermen,  was  kept  In  solitary  confinement 
for  over  7  months.  He  was  made  to  stand 
with  his  hands  over  his  head  for  long  periods 
for  trying  to  talk  with  other  prisoners.  He 
reported  that  many  prisoners  are  not  al- 
lowed to  send  or  receive  mall,  and  many  have 
been  in  solitary  confinement  for  years. 

These  are  indefensible,  despicable,  and 
contemptible  actions  by  a  country  con- 
sidered to  be  among  the  civilized  nations 
of  the  world,  and  it  is  not  possible,  in  my 
judgment,  to  condemn  North  Vietnam 
too  strongly  for  the  course  it  has 
followed. 

It  continues  to  amaze  me  that  so  very 
little  has  been  said  in  condemnation  of 
these  unspeakably  atrocious  actions  of 
the  Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnamese  by 
some  of  the  groups  that  talk  the  loudest 
in  condemnation  of  our  coimtry 's  efforts 
to  help  the  South  Vietnamese  maintain 
the  viability  and  the  Integrity  of  their 
coimtry  against  aggression. 
All  Americans  are  eager  to  see  the  ear- 


liest possible  conclusion  to  the  hostilities 
in  Vietnam.  No  one  wants  to  see  U.S. 
troops  remain  in  South  Vietnam  a  day 
longer  than  is  necessary.  Yet,  as  U.S. 
forces  are  v,-ithdrawn.  there  is  a  growing 
apprehension  about  tlie  unknown  fate  of 
cm-  men  held  by  the  enemy. 

In  my  judgment,  Mr.  President,  those 
Americans  who  most  strongly  favor  early 
and  complete  U.S.  withdrawal  also  have 
the  strong  obligation  to  Join  in  pressing 
Hanoi  for  a  satisfactory  resolution  of 
the  prisoner-of-war  issue.  Surely,  our 
people — divided  as  they  are  on  the  war 
itself — can  unite  on  the  prisoner  problem 
and  raise  tlieir  voices  as  one  m  a  demand 
that  North  Vietnam  abide  by  the  rules 
to  wnich  it  has  agreed  and  that  it  treat 
the  Americans  whom  it  holds  captive 
humanely  and  decently,  and  that  it  iden- 
tify them  and  allow  them  to  correspond 
with  their  families. 

If  only  a  portion  cf  the  effort  that 
some  Americans  have  devoted  to  demon- 
strating againit  and  protesting  the  war 
had  been  devoted  to  protesting  Hanoi's 
treatment  of  prisoners,  some  progress 
by  now  might  have  been  made  toward 
helping  these  men.  But,  I  have  yet  to 
hear  demonstrators  express  concern — in 
any  degree  comparable  to  their  condem- 
nation of  America's  actions — for  the 
American  men  who  have  fallen  into 
enemy  hands  while  t^rving  their 
country. 

Mr.  President,  the  improvements 
which  reportedly  have  been  made  at  the 
Con  Son  prison  in  South  Vietnam  lead 
me  to  believe  that  there  may  at  lea^t  be 
some  possibility  that  increased  Anierican 
public  pressure  on  Hanoi  may  bring  some 
results. 

Tlie  Government  of  North  Vietnam,  of 
course,  does  not  respond  to  Am.erican 
public  opinion  as  does  the  government  at 
Saigcn.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  Hanoi  is  wholly  oblivious  to  what 
Americans  think  and  to  the  general 
trend  of  public  opinion  in  the  United 
States. 

On  the  contrary,  there  is  considerable 
evidence  that  the  North  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment counts  rather  hea\nly  on  the 
sentiment  in  this  countrj*  to  help  It  gain 
its  objectives  in  Southeast  Asia.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  government  leaders  In 
Hanoi  might  also  be  responsive  to  U.S. 
public  opinion  on  the  prisoner-of-war — 
just  as  was  Saigon — issue  if  they  became 
convinced  that  Americans  in  general  are 
becoming  increasingly  outraged  by  the 
callous  and  inhuman  treatment  of  our 
ser^'icemen  and  that  we  will  remember 
the  attitude  of  Hanoi  far  into  the  future. 

The  unfeeling  inhumanity  of  Hanoi 
thus  far  deserves  not  only  the  strongest 
American  protest,  but  it  deserves  world- 
wide contempt  and  condemnation  as  well. 
North  Vietnam,  by  its  brutal  treatment  of 
American  prisoners  of  war.  has  made  it- 
self a  pharaoh  among  the  nations  of  the 
world,  and  this  fact,  Mr.  President,  ought 
to  be  driven  home  to  Hanoi  in  unmis- 
takable terms  by  the  American  people 
and  by  every  civilized  nation  In  the 
world.  Measured  by  any  cl'vili/ed  concept. 
Hanoi's  shameful  treatment  of  American 
prisoners  should  produce  a  worldwide  re- 
action of  censure  and  revulsion  and 
horror. 
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These  are  by  no  means  the  sentiments 
of  one  U.S.  Senator  cniy.  Ivlany  Mem- 
bers uf  this  body  have  spoken  in  a  simi- 
lar vein,  as  have  Members  of  the  oliier 
body  and  tiie  executive  branch. 

President  Nixon,  in  iiis  foreign  policy 
report  to  the  Congress  on  February  18, 
1970.  said: 

This  Is  not  a  political  cr  nuUtniy  issue,  but 
a  matter  of  b.islc  humanity.  There  may  be 
disagreenicitt  aoout  otiier  aspects  of  this 
coniiict.  but  thore  can  be  no  ciLsigreement 
on  humane  tre.Ument  for  prisoners  of  war. 

Many  others  in  the  Government  have 
also  spoken  strongly  on  thi^^  subject.  In 
testimony  before  the  House  Committee 
on  f'oreiyn  Affairs  laot  JuJy,  Secretary 
Rogers  said: 

I  think  the  position  of  the  other  side, 
certainly  \i\  terms  of  prisoners,  is  inhumane. 
It  violates  tiie  Geneva  Convention.  By  any 
human  st-itidarcl.  it  is  totally  inexcusable. 
Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  who 
he.'dcd  the  'J.S.  delegation  at  the  Paris  peace 
talks  in  1969,  pressed  the  other  side  on  this 
Issuo  at  virtually  every  plenary  session  of  the 
talks. 

International  custom,  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion, and  humanitarian  considerations  all  re- 
quire that  there  be  Impartial  inspection  of 
the  prisoner  of  war  camps,  a  guarantee  of  a 
regular  flow  of  mail  to  and  from  the  pris- 
oners, .^aid  a  release  of  the  sick  and  wotinded 
on  both  sides.  In  r.ddlt'.on.  a  minlnium  re- 
gard for  the  peace  of  mind  of  the  prisoners" 
ne.xt  of  kin  requires  that  a  list  of  names  of  the 
prisoners  be  made  availnble  eo  that  the  next 
of  kin  at  least  know  whether  their  relative 
is  a'.ive  or  dead. 

Ambassador  Philip  C.  Hablb.  present  head 
of  the  U.S.  delegation,  has  returned  to  this 
subject  repeatedly.  On  December  30.  1969,  he 
called  attention  to  the  other  side's  refusal  to 
provide  the  information  on  all  prisoners  by 
handing  them  a  list  of  the  name^i  of  over 
1.400  U.S.  military  personnel  who  are  miss- 
ing and  possibly  captured  in  Southeast  Asia. 
In  another  statement  devoted  entirely  to 
prisoners  of  war  on  February  5,  1970,  Am- 
bRssadcr  H;bib  said: 

The  question  of  prisoners  of  war  is  not 
only  a  btirnlng  humanitarian  question,  but 
also  a  question  of  your  solemn  legal  obliga- 
tion. Its  solution  must  not  await  an  overall 
settlement  of  the  political  and  military  Is- 
sues involved  here.  World  opinion  demands 
no  less.  We  desire  to  engage  in  meaningful 
discussion  of  all  prisoner-of-war  questions 
with  your  side  now.  We  await  your  serious 
response. 

"If  Hanoi  Wiints  to  demonstrate  to  the 
world  that  these  men  are  being  treated  hu- 
manely and  are  recehnng  proper  medical 
treatment, "  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  stated 
on  June  6.  1969.  'it  must  permit  inspection  of 
prisoner-of-war  camps  by  Impartial  groups. 
It  must  release  the  names  of  all  the  men 
whom  It  holds,  and  it  mii.st  permit  a  regular 
flow  of  mail  to  and  from  all  the.se  men  " 

Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  noted  recently 
the  special  effort  the  U.S.  has  made  to  "lay 
the  facts  about  these  men  before  the  tribunal 
of  world  opinion"  in  order  to  persuade  Hanoi 
to  observe  the  rules  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion, and  to  ease  the  ordeal  of  the  wives  and 
parents  of  missing  servicemen. 

Under  Secretary  of  State  Richardson  has 
added:  "It  is  hard  to  see  what  Hanoi  hopes 
to  gain  by  denying  the  prisoners  the  basic 
right  to  communicate  with  their  families." 

Newspapers  in  major  cities  of  the 
world  have  also  condemned  North  Viet- 
nam's disregard  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion, and  again  I  quote  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  State's  Vietnam  Information 
Notes  No.  9.  of  April  1970: 


Hanoi,  which  only  too  often  talks  about 
war  crimes,  Is  not  willing  to  talk  about  war 
prisoners,  the  Dusscldorf  Handelsblatt  com- 
mented on  June  16.  "It  is  playing  a  cynical 
game  with  humrai  misery.  The  North  Viet- 
namese are  obvlotisly  counting  on  extorting 
political  concessions  !n  this  way  from  the 
United  States." 

Genevas  Tribune  de  Gendvc  stated:  "The 
blackmail  is  evident.  Hanoi  Is  speculating  on 
the  anguish  of  the  prisoner's  families,  and 
on  their  cotintry's  humanitarian,  sentiments, 
to  extort  a  capitulation  from  President  Nixon. 
This  fashion  of  linking  the  fate  of  prisoners 
with  the  pursuit  of  war  alms  is  not  new,  but 
it  Is  nonetheless  revolting  and  In  flagrat  con- 
tradiction of  the  spirit  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention. 

The  Paris  Le  Fitwro  observed:  "Tliis  state 
of  affairs  is  completely  abnormal.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  North  Vietnam  in  1957  signed 
the  Geneva  Convention  which  defines  the 
treatment  that  must  be  accorded  to  prison- 
ers of  war  and  combatants  ...  It  is  incon- 
ceivable that  a  government  which  claims  to 
fi^ht  for  Justice  and  liberty  would  violate 
rules  that  are  designed  to  Insure  that  a  cer- 
tain degree  cf  humanity  Is  respected  for  the 
well-being  of  those  who  have  ceased  being 
combatants." 

Svcnska  Dagbladct,  Stockholm,  said  on 
November  30.  1969:  "There  still  lulght  be 
hope  to  persuade  North  Vietnam  to  change 
Its  attitude  (about  the  prisoners)  .  .  .  What 
would  be  more  humanitarian  than  for  North 
Vietnam  to  meet  the  wishes  for  some  basic 
Information  about  human  lives?  It  Is  dif- 
ficult to  see  what  Hanoi  would  have  to  lose 
from  sv'.ch  a  gesture." 

The  Japan  Times  accused  Hanoi  of  engag- 
ing In  "a  crtiel  sport  with  the  feelings"  of 
the  familities  and  loved  ones  of  Americans 
who  know  only  that  their  men  are  "missing." 
Adding  that  "It  would  seem  to  us  that  the 
listing  of  the  names  of  their  prisoners  would 
In  no  way  affect  the  North  Vietnamese  war 
efforts,"  the  Times  concluded:  "Their  pri- 
mary interest  Is  to  use  not  only  the  prison- 
ers, but  also  their  wives  and  families,  for 
political  purposes. 

Oslo's  Morgenbladet  stated:  "We  consider 
the  methods  of  North  Vietnam  utterly  repre- 
hezislble.  A  nation  which  does  not  respect  In- 
ternational agreements  to  which  It  is  a  party 
cannot  be  recognized  as  a  worthy  member  of 
international  society." 

The  International  Conference  of  the  Pted 
Cross,  the  highest  governing  body  of  the  Red 
Cross  which  meets  every  four  years,  has  ex- 
pressed Its  concern  about  the  treatment  of 
prisoners  of  war  at  Its  last  two  meetings. 
The  20th  International  Conference  at  Vienna 
m  1965  deplored  the  conduct  of  governments 
which,  although  parties  to  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention, have  failed  to  honor  the  obligations 
they  Incurred  when  they  acceded  to  the 
treaty.  The  conference  adopted  a  resolution 
which  called  upon  "all  authorities  Involved 
In  an  armed  conflict  to  ensure  that  every 
prisoner  of  war  is  given  the  treatment  and 
full  measure  of  protection  prescribed  by  the 
Geneva  Convention  of  1949." 

At  its  21st  International  Conference  at 
Istanbul  In  September  1969,  attended  by  rep- 
resentatives of  77  governments  and  91  Red 
Cross  Societies,  a  resolution  was  adopted 
without  dissent  (114-0)  appealing  for  hu- 
mane treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Geneva  Convention. 
Neither  North  Vlet-Nam  nor  Its  Red  Cross 
Society  attended  the  conference,  and  the 
solemn  appeals  of  the  International  Red 
Cro.ss  Conference  appear  to  have  fallen  on 
deaf  ears. 

Thus  far.  North  Viet-Nam  and  the  NLF 
have  failed  to  observe  internationally  recog- 
nized standards  of  humanitarian  treatment 
for  prisoners  they  hold.  Hanoi's  representa- 
tive at  Paris  has  said:  "The  question  of  cap- 
tured American  military  personnel  will  be 
settled  at  the  same  time  as  all  the  other  ele- 


ments of  the  overall  .  .  .  solution.  It  cannot 
be  separated."  North  Viet-Nam  has  re- 
peatedly refused  even  to  discuss  the  humani- 
tarian aspects  of  prisoner  treatment  prior  to 
the  "complete  and  total  withdrawal"  of  U.S 
forces. 

In  these  circumstances,  It  is  important  to 
set  the  record  straight  on  the  rights  of  pris- 
oners of  war  and  the  policies  of  the  parties  to 
the  conflict. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  Stales  has 
tried  literally  almost  every  avenue  of  ap- 
pioach  to  the  POW  problem. 

One  of  the  principal  channels  of  ap- 
proach has  been  the  Paris  talks. 

The  Paris  negotiators  are  meeting 
again  today,  and  the  POW  issue  is  almost 
sure  to  come  up. 

The  last  meeting  in  Paris  v.as  July  23, 
last  Tliursday.  At  that  time  Ambassador 
Habib  called  on  the  Communists  to  agree 
to  an  impartial  outtide  inspection  of 
POW  camps  and  to  supply  a  complete  list 
of  the  prisoners  held.  He  said  "We  want 
to  d'scubs  seriously  the  proper  ueaiment 
and  early  release  of  FOW's  held  by  both 
sides." 

The  United  States  previously  has  made 
contacts  with  Hanoi  through  such  coun- 
tiies  as  Cambodia.  Sweden,  the  United 
Arab  Republic — this  was  in  the  early  part 
of  the  war— and  others. 

We  have  tried  secret  negotiations 
through  other  neutral  countries — and 
these  efforts  are  probably  going  on  now. 

At  virtually  every  meeting  in  Paris  the 
POW  question  is  brought  up  by  the 
United  States. 

On  July  16  in  Paris  Habib  said— this 
is  almost  an  exact  quote : 

The  U.S.  has  made  Its  position  clear  on 
this  issue  .  .  .  "we  have  offered  to  discuss 
with  you  (the  Hanoi  representatives)  these 
issues  on  a  flexible  basis  without  precondi- 
tion." .  .  .  That  se&ms  clear  enough  as  to  the 
attitude  of  our  government. 

And  just  a  few  days  ago  virtually  the 
entire  U.S.  Senate  sent  a  letter  to  Pre- 
mier Phani  Van  Dong  protesting  "your 
side's  refusal  to  adhere  to  basic  humani- 
tarian obligations  concerning  POW's." 

That  letter  noted  that  while  Senators 
have  differed  over  certain  policies  of 
their  Government  on  Southeast  Asia, 
they  are  united  on  insisting  that  proper 
treatment  be  accorded  POW's — and  yet 
Hanoi  continues  to  ignore  such  legiti- 
mate and  reasonable  demands,  giving 
further  doubt  as  to  the  serio'asness  of 
North  Vietnam's  intent  in  the  Paris 
talks. 

L.  B.  J.  asked  the  Pope  to  intercede 
when  L.  B.  J.  visited  him  in  1967. 

Diplomatic  appeals  have  been  made  by 
our  country  through  a  number  of  inter- 
national organizations  such  as  the  Red 
Cross,  which  has  sought  to  deal  with 
Hanoi  on  the  question  without  success. 

And  many  Members  of  Congress  and 
individual  U.S.  citizens  have  sought  to 
gain  some  respon.se  fom  Hanoi. 

We  and  the  Republic  of  Vietnam — 
South  Vietnam — have  made  clear  to 
North  Vietnam  that  we  stand  ready  to 
negotiate  this  issue  in  good  faith. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  needed  now  is 
a  renewed  and  concerted  outpouring  of 
rage  at  Hanoi's  recalcitrance  and  intran- 
sigence, and  its  obstinate  imwillingness 
to  negotiate,  to  release  information,  or  to 
abide  by  international  agreements. 


Every  voice  that  can  be  raised  in  this 
country — by  individuals  and  by  organ- 
izations— should  be  raised.  A  mounting 
drumfire  of  criticism  ought  to  be  di- 
reci3d  at  Hanoi.  Our  Government  ought 
to  urge  the  government  of  every  ci\ ilized 
nation  on  the  .rlobe  to  demand  that 
North  Vietnam  act  on  this  matter. 

Hanoi,  of  course,  does  not  wont  such 
action  by  us,  since  It  apparently  hopes 
to  use  the  Americans  it  holds  prisoner 
to  wring  concessions  from  our  coimtry. 
Ameiican  opinion  and  world  opinion 
should  be  thoroughly  aroused  against 
such  diabolical  inhumanity  and  cruelty. 

Soutli  Vietnam  has  made  relea-'es  of 
prisoners  it  hclus  on  four  occasions,  the 
latest  on  July  11.  On  that  date,  62  sick 
and  injured  North  Vietname-^c  prisoners 
of  war  v.-erfi  released  along  with  24  North 
Vietnamese  fishermen.  Since  Hanoi 
declines  to  accept  repatriation  of  its  na- 
tionals directly — apparently  in  a  stub- 
born effort  fo  perpetuate  the  fiction  that 
it  has  no  men  fighting  in  the  South— 
the  prisoners  were  released  in  boats  six 
miles  off.-hore. 

In  all,  nearly  200  prisoners  have  been 
released  to  North  Vietnam  by  South 
Vietnam,  and  Fouth  Vietnam  has  re- 
leased hundreds  of  Vietcong.  In  addition, 
the  United  States  has  repatriated  40 
North  Vietnamese  in  two  groups  by  boat. 
By  conti'ast,  only  nine  Americans  have 
been  released  to  date  by  North  Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  not  give  up 
in  our  efforts  to  get  North  Vietnam  and 
the  National  Liberation  Front  to  enter 
direct  negotiations  witli  the  South  Viet- 
namese for  a  mutual  exchange  of  pris- 
oners. On  the  contrary,  we  should  redou- 
ble our  efforts.  South  Vietnam  holds  more 
than  35.000  of  the  enemy,  and  surely  a 
ratio  of  exchange  bet'.vecn  'Lhis  number 
and  the  much  smaller  number  of  allied 
prisoner.s  Hanoi  holds  could  be  worked 
out  to  the  advantage  of  both  sides. 

The  effort  must  be  made.  The  Ameri- 
cans held  in  North  Vietnam  cannot  be 
allowed  to  become  the  forgotten  men  of 
the  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Constructive  response  by  Hanoi  in  this 
respect  could  be  a  substantial  step  to- 
ward a  restoration  of  peace. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  B\'RD  of  West  Vuginia.  I  yield. 

M-.  MOITTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend my  distinguished  friend,  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia,  for  again  reas- 
serting the  concern  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. He  is  a  very  able  spokesman  in  this 
respect.  The  di'^tirguislied  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  is  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
U.S.  Senate.  The  statement  that  he  has 
.made  to  the  Senate  indeed  expresses  the 
overwhelming  sentiment  and  concern  of 
the  American  people. 

I  certainly  commend  him  for  the  com- 
pleteness of  his  statement  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  has  covered  the  vast 
landscape  of  concein  on  the  p.art  of  the 
American  people  with  respect  to  the 
treatment  of  our  prisoners  by  the  North 
Vietnamese. 

Mr.  Pre.sident,  upward  of  1.500  Ameri- 
cans have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Communi.sts  in  the  course  of  our  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam.  As  of  today  we  know 
almost  nothing  of  their  fate.  A  few  names 


leak  out.  A  few  letters  are  delivered.  A 
tantaLzing  glimpse  or  two  is  obtained. 
A  picture  is  released  to  the  press. 

Yet.  v.hen  v.'e  take  a  look  at  the  entire 
picture,  these  1,500  Americans  have  van- 
ished from  our  sight,  but  never  from  our 
minds  and  hearts. 

Tno  treatment  accorded  these  men  is 
known  *i.o  be  more  often  than  not  pain- 
ful, cruel,  and  mhtmiane.  We  hear  of 
Ameiicans  confined  to  cages  'Aitiiout 
decent  diets  or  proper  medical  care.  This 
violates  ail  international  agreements  gov- 
r-rnin,a  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war, 
including  the  Geneva  convention. 

Further,  by  withholding  minimum,  per- 
tinent information  about  them,  which 
anxioas  families  are  desperate  for.  the 
Hanoi  government  is  again  in  violation 
of  all  the  aforementioned  international 
agreements  governing  prisoner  treat- 
ment. 

There  ais  cliildren  who  h.a'.e  never 
seen  their  fathcs.  There  are  devoted 
wives  who  have  roamed  the  world  at 
their  ov\'n  expense,  seeking  cut  any  rep- 
resentative of  the  Hanoi  government  for 
word  of  their  loved  ones.  There  gallant 
women  have  approached  every  known  or 
identified  intermediary,  .seeking  informa- 
tion or  an  aven-ae  for  the  release  of  their 
husbands.  This  is  the  overall  picture 
^\  hich  we  have  been  forced  to  watch  ever 
part  months. 

It  is  heartrending  and  insufferable. 
Something  can  and  must  be  done.  It  is 
unthinliable  to  let  these  men  or  th^ir 
families  even  think  for  a  moment  that 
their  country  has  forgotten  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  ill  treat- 
ment of  helpless  human  beings  is  inex- 
rasable  under  any  circum.'^tanccs.  I  iiave 
opposed  brutality  toward  prisoners  of 
any  kind,  no  matter  where  incarcerated. 
I  have  signed  one  letter  of  protest  after 
another  to  the  Government  uf  Nnrth 
Vietnam  protesting  the  obvious  inhu- 
mane treatment  of  American  prisoners. 
I  denounce  such  treatm.ent  again  today. 

The  indignation  felt  in  this  count'-v 
crosses  all  party  and  ideological  boimd- 
aries.  Failure  to  release  the  names  of 
prisoners  is  needless  vindictivene.=s.  Pre- 
venting wounded  men  from  obtaining  de- 
cent medical  care  is  barbaric.  Starving 
helpless  men  is  inexcu  able. 

I  call  upon  the  Go'/ernment  of  North 
Vietnam  to  forthwith  release  the  names 
of  all  Americans  held  prisoner.  I  call 
ui-)on  that  same  Government  to  make 
available  decent,  humane  treatment  to 
all  sue  1  pri'^oners.  I  call  upon  that  Gov- 
ernment to  take  advantage  of  any  of  the 
many  offers  we  have  made  to  negotiate 
the  release  of  all  or  part  of  their  num- 
ber. 

America  will  not  abandon  her  sons. 
We  never  have.  We  never  will.  We  are 
not  going  to  make  an  exception  in  this 
case.  The  end  of  this  war  and  otn-  role 
in  it  will  be  considerablv  hastened  by  an 
understanding  cf  our  determination  to 
obtain  the  release  of  all  these  young 
men. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  thank  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico.  I  appreciate  his  kind  remarks 
and  his  contribution. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vii'ginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia.  I  cer- 
tainly commend  him  for  bringing  this 
vei-y  important  matter  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  and  of  the  country. 

The  Senator  has  very  correctly  said 
that  the  more  than  1,400  American  pris- 
oners of  war  presently  being  held  in 
Southeast  Asia  are  truly  beginning  to  be 
the  forgotten  men  of  this  war. 

I  think  also  that  the  Senator  has 
pointed  out  that  to  date  North  Vietnam 
has  released  only  nine  of  the  American 
prisoners  of  war.  I  believe  that  we  have 
released  nearly  250  prisoners.  Are  those 
figures  correct? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  They  are 
generally  correct.  I  think  the  figure  I 
have  in  my  statement  is  about  200. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  At  any  rate,  the  North 
Vietnamese  have  not  released  any  siz- 
able niunber  of  American  prisoners  of 
war.  Some  of  these  men  have  been  held 
as  prisoners  of  war  for  more  than  4 
years.  That  is  perhaps  longer  than  any 
prisoners  have  been  held  in  any  other 
war  in  the  histoi-y  of  the  Nation. 

All  of  the  suffering  that  is  endured  by 
the  mothers  and  wives  and  children  of 
these  men — many  of  whom  have  never 
been  heard  from — is  one  of  the  great 
tragedies  of  the  war.  And  I  regret  that 
this  matter  has  not  f'ully  and  tnithfully 
come  to  the  attention  of  the  American 
people.  It  has  not  been  presented  as 
dramatically  as  it  should.  I  think  that 
all  ought  to  know  more  about  it.  There 
ought  to  be  far  more  concern  about  this 
matter. 

The  Senat<jr  from  West  Virginia  has 
certainly  done  all  he  could  and  has  kept 
the  matter  constnntly  before  the  Senate 
and  the  American  people.  I  commend 
him  for  this  effort. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  disturbed 
at  the  lack  of  coverage  in  the  press.  I 
th.ink  there  was  an  article  in  Life  maga- 
zine back  sometime  in  1966  on  American 
prisoners  in  the  Southea;.t  Asian  war.  I 
also  think  that  last  Christmas  there  was 
some  coverage  regarding  attempts  to  fly 
some  gifts  to  the  prisoners.  But  other 
than  that,  there  has  been  no  real  discas- 
sion  or  documentary  that  I  know  of  on 
any  of  the  major  networks  about  this 
tragic  and  deplorable  conditions  in  which 
American  prisoners  are  living  in  South- 
east A.sia. 

I  think  that  North  Vietnam  ought  to 
be  made  constantly  aware  that  we  want 
those  men  returned,  that  they  should 
not  be  held  under  the  conditions  in  which 
they  are  held  now. 

We  see  people  marching  up  and  down 
the  streets  in  the  Unit'^d  States  drnion- 
strating  over  what  is  happenine  in  South 
Vietnam.  Ho'vvever.  we  do  not  see  anv- 
one  marching  in  protest  over  what  is 
hapijenin?  to  our  men  in  North  Vietnam. 

I  ask  the  distinroiished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  who  has  certainly  been 
here  longer  that  I.  if  to  his  knowledge 
there  has  ever  been  any  congressional 
investigation  or  hearing  on  the  deplor- 
able conditions  of  the  prisoners  in  North 
Vietnam.  We  mirrht  have  representatives 
from  the  various  .services  come  before  a 
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congressional  committee  which  would 
conduct  hearings  on  this  whole  subject 
of  American  prisoners  of  war. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  must  say 
I  do  not  know  of  any  such  hearings  that 
have  been  conducted  directly  by  this  body 
on  the  subject  of  American  prisoners  of 
war. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  fui'ther? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes;  I 
am  glad  to  yield  to  the  able  Senator  from 
Ma.s-achusetts. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Does  the  Senator  think 
it  would  be  a  good  idea  that  we  might 
have  a  congrcr.,sional  hearing  on  the  sub- 
ject of  American  prisoners  of  war  in 
Southea.'^t  Asia? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  think  it 
would  be.  I  am  not  prepared  to  suggest 
what  committee  would  conduct  such  a 
hearing.  Conceivably,  it  could  be  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  I  would 
presume  that  some  among  the  nine 
American  prisoners  of  war  who  have  been 
rela.-ed  in  the  past  could  be  heard.  I 
think  this  would  emphasize,  highlight, 
and  provide  dramatic  exposure  to  this 
o.uestion  to  which  the  Senator  has  al- 
luded. I  think  it  would  perform  a  very 
nece.ssarj'  and  important  service  because 
I  believe  Hanoi  will  listen  to  public 
opinion  in  the  United  States.  I  think  it 
does  listen  to  public  opinion.  I  think  it 
has  hope  that  public  opinion  in  the 
United  States  will  bring  about  a  cessation 
of  the  war  to  its  own  liking. 

But  entirely  aside  from  that  aspect  of 
its  li  teiiLng  to  American  public  opinion. 
I  think  public  opinion  in  the  United 
States,  if  it  were  sharp  and  perpetual, 
could  bring  about  a  galvanizing  of  world 
opinion  to  th.e  extent  that  world  cen.«ure 
and  condemnation  would  be  brought 
down  upon  Hanoi:  and  I  do  not  believe 
Hanoi  would  be  entirely  imoervious  to 
this  kind  of  public  censure  and  condem- 
nation. 

I  think  it  wnuM  help  to  emphasize  the 
plight  of  American  POWs,  create  the 
kind  of  interest  that  is  nere.ssary.  and 
help  to  remind  the  American  people  and 
other  peoples  of  the  world  regarriing 
those  forgotten  POW's  who  are  languish- 
ing in  North  Vietnamese  prisons  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  wholehearteHiy  agree 
with  the  Senator.  It  ha-s  often  been  said 
in  this  Chamber  that  Hanoi  listens  to 
every  word  that  is  said  in  the  Senate, 
and  tl-e  House  of  Representatives,  as 
well.  Certainly,  if  we  had  an  aroused 
Congress  that  was  coix.=;!anth'  and,  as  the 
Senator  said,  perpetually  letting  Hanoi 
know  how  strong  we  feel  a'xiut  the  re- 
tU' n  of  the-~e  1.400  American  prisoners 
it  woiild  bo  boi;nd  to  ha'e  ."^ome  impact 
and  expedite  the  return  of  these  men  to 
their  families.  I  have  talked  to  many  of 
the  members  of  the  families  of  prisoners 
of  war.  D^  has  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia.  They  are  truly 
living  tragic  lives.  In  most  instances  they 
do  not  hea;  from  them  at  all:  in  some 
instances  where  they  do  hear  they  obvi- 
ously are  just  getting  a  form  letter  which 
means  very  little  to  them.  They  do  not 
know  what  conditions  the  prisoners  are 
livmg  under,  what  they  are  exposed  to, 
the  conditions  of  health  of  the  prisoners, 


or  even  of  their  sanity  at  the  present 
time.  They  do  not  know  whether  their 
letters  are  getting  to  them,  and  it  has 
been  very  tragic. 

Some  of  these  wives  have  had  to  go  to 
Paris  and  to  other  places  to  see  if  they 
could  talk  to  diplomats  of  the  North  Vi- 
etnamese Gov  ernnient  in  an  effort  to  get 
prisoners  returned  to  the  United  States. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  good 
idea  to  have  a  congressional  hearing,  at 
which  time  we  could  have  some  of  the 
wive.s.  children,  and  members  of  the 
families  appear.  I  think  the  military  serv- 
ices of  our  Government,  the  Army,  the 
Navy,  and  the  Air  Force  have  unique 
knowledge  to  which  they  could  testify 
before  such  a  committee.  I  think  it  would 
not  only  dramatize  the  situation  but  also 
make  the  American  people  well  aware  so 
that  Hanoi  would  feel  the  pressure  of 
thi.s  Government  and  its  people  and  re- 
turn these  prisoners  to  their  families  in 
the  United  States. 

I  do  not  know  what  procedure  we 
might  go  through,  but  I  do  think  the 
Senator  certainly  has  made  a  very  great 
contribution  by  bringing  up  this  matter. 
Perhaps  hearings  might  be  held  before 
ihe  Ccmmittee  on  Foreign  Relations,  or 
perhaps  it  might  be  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  the  conmiittee  of  which 
I  am  a  member.  I  do  not  know  what 
other  committee  it  might  be.  Our  distin- 
guished majority  leader  is  in  the  Cham- 
ber. Perhaps  he  could  give  us  some  di- 
rection. But  I  am  sure  some  committee 
would  have  jurisdiction  over  such  a 
hearing  in  the  Senate  so  that  we  could 
begin  to  really  apply  all  the  power  and 
pressure  at  our  command  to  alleviate 
this  very  tragic  situation  which  has  ex- 
isted far  too  long,  and  help  to  return 
these  men  to  their  families. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  able  Senator.  For  that  matter,  with 
respect  to  ccmmittee  hearings,  a  special 
committee  could  be  established  for  this 
purpose  only. 

I  particularly  like  the  suggestion  of- 
fered by  the  able  Senator  with  respect 
to  television  documentaries.  These  docu- 
mentaries have  performed  great  services 
to  the  Nation  in  the  past.  We  have  seen 
hcur-lcng  documentaries  on  many  sub- 
jects; It  would  seem  to  me  that  this 
would  be  an  excellent  way  of  remindin;; 
our  own  people  of  these  men  who.  while 
they  are  out  of  sight,  regrettably  are  al- 
so, all  too  often,  out  of  mind. 

I  would  hope  that  out  of  this  discus- 
sion today  perhaps  there  would  come 
some  action  on  the  part  of  the  media  to 
present  such  a  documentary  to  the  peo- 
ple in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  think  the  able  Sena- 
tor would  join  me  in  publicly  calling  up- 
on NBC.  CBS.  and  ABC  to  produce  a 
television  documentary  on  prisoners  of 
war.  It  lias  not  been  done,  at  least  to 
our  knowledge.  If  we  are  wrong,  cer- 
tainly the  networks  will  correct  us. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  that  the  news  media  has  per- 
formed a  great  service  in  the  past  on  a 
variety  of  subjects.  I  know  whenever 
there  is  a  riot  there  are  always  docu- 
mentaries. I  know  they  try  to  piovide 
the  news  equitably  and  fairly,  and  that 
they  try  to  use  great  pressure  of  the 


media  to  alleviate  any  horrible  condi- 
tions within  the  coimti-y  and  aroimd  the 
world. 

But  I  believe  tiiat  there  are  no  more 
deplorable  conditions  than  the  condi- 
tions in  which  these  men  and  their 
families  are  required  to  live.  Perhaps 
1,400  men  is  not  many  when  one  is  talk- 
ing about  millions  and  millions  of  people. 
But  if  one's  family  were  involved,  it 
would  not  be  thought  of  us  a  minority 
problem  but  rather  a  great  majority 
problem.  In  m.any  ways  it  is  worse  than 
death  to  be  a  prisoner  of  war. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Let  us  hope  the  media 
will  respond  to  the  call,  that  we  might 
have  such  a  documentary.  In  addition.  I 
encourage  the  proper  committee  of  the 
Senate  to  conduct  hearings  on  this  whole 
question  of  prisoners  of  war. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator,  and  I  join  with  him  in  the 
expression  of  the  hope  that  the  media 
will  pursue  this  matter  as  suggested. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  that  I  might  pursue  a 
thought  along  this  same  line? 

My.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Wo'old  it  be  possible— 
and  I  think  this  goes  along  with  the  point 
the  Senator  enunciated  so  well  about 
galvanizing  public  opinion  in  this  country 
and  public  opinion  throughout  the 
world — to  have  a  resolution  from  this 
body  requesting  the  administration  to 
seek  a  hearing  before  a  committee  of  the 
United  Nations  to  make  an  investi:iatinn 
of  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  in 
North  and  South  Vietnam?  There  is  no 
question  in  my  mind  that  North  Vietnam 
has  used  the  prisoner  of  war  issue  as  a 
tool  of  war  and  this,  of  course,  has 
enured  to  the  hardship  of  the  individuals 
in  question.  What  would  be  the  Senator's 
thought  as  to  the  possibilitv  of  requesting 
something  from  the  United  Nations 
which  would  give  us  a  larger  audience 
and  platform  to  galvanize  attention? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  think 
the  suggestion  merits  consideration  on 
our  pa!  t  With  respect  to  any  such  resolu- 
tion. I  believe  that  the  administration  is 
making  every  effort  it  can  to  get  through 
to  Hanoi  and  to  bring  about  some  way 
whereby  these  prisoners  may  be  heard 
fiom.  identified,  and  those  sick  and 
wounded  repatriated.  But  I  think  the 
Senator  has  made  a  good  suggestion,  and 
we  should  give  it  study. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  The  Geneva  accord  on 
prisoners  of  war  recognizes  that  identifi- 
cation is  the  minimal  amount  of  treat- 
ment to  be  accomplished  and.  of  course. 
North  Vietnam  has  not  done  this. 

Mr.  BYPvD  of  West  Virginia.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
performing  a  valuable  service,  because 
many  times  the  advocates  or  the  people 
who  are  foremost  in  the  effort  to  end  the 
war.  in  a  somewhat  unilateral  fashion. 
with  which  I  occasionally  associate  my- 
self, lose  sight  of  the  fact  that,  indirectly 
emphasize  what  they  think  we  are  doing 
which  is  wrong,  but  oftentimes,  overlook 
the  other  side  of  the  argument,  that 
which  is  wrong  being  done  on  the  other 
side.   I  think   the   American   press  has 
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glorified  or  "spectacularized"  the  activ- 
ities of  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  in 
South  Vietnam  and  has  avoided  infor- 
mation on  the  more  subtle  and  diabolical 
treatment  of  prisoners  by  North  Vietnam 
in  the  perpetration  of  the  war. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  If  the 
Senator  will  permit  an  interruption,  I 
feel  that  the  fault  is  not  in  our  stars,  but 
in  ourselves,  because  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress have  expressed  themselves,  and 
rightly  so,  on  the  treatment  of  prisoners 
by  South  Vietnam.  I  think  now  we  should 
trj'  to  balance  the  picture  and  express  our 
own  equally  indignant  feeling  with  re- 
spect to  the  treatment  of  our  men  who 
have  been  held  in  North  Vietnam,  as  well 
as  prisoners  held  in  South  Vietnam  by 
the  South  Vietnamese. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  noble  service  in  this  effort,  and  I 
thank  him  for  yielding. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mi'.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
is  to  be  highly  commended  for  his  state- 
ment of  great  concern  over  what  is  hap- 
pening to  our  men  who  are  prisoners  in 
North  Vietnam.  He  has  been  working 
on  this  matter  for  some  time,  and  I  com- 
mend him  for  the  actions  he  has  taken. 
I  certainly  agree  with  v.-hat  he  is  doing 
to  bring  the  matter  before  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  am  very  pleased  to  con- 
cur with  his  statement,  which  illustrates 
just  what  is  involved. 

Mr.  President,  almost  daily  we  receive 
disgraceful  illustrations  of  the  tragedies 
involved  in  the  treatment  of  our  war 
prisoners  in  North  Vietnam. 

I  would  like  to  read  an  excerpt  from 
a  ktter  from  Lt.  Peter  C.  Kim  of  La  Jolla, 
Calif.: 

In  the  w.uter  of  1969-1970  an  Air  Force 
two-place  aircraft.  Call  sign  Boxer  22,  was 
thot  down  in  L.ios.  Af.tr  iiu  extensive  re.iiue 
effort,  one  crewman  was  recovered,  and  re- 
later!  to  u.';  his  adventure. 

He  st^.teci  that  the  North  Vietnamese  found 
his  pilot  hanging  In  a  tree,  gathered  around 
him.  and  shot  him  as  he  hunp  in  liis  chute. 
Other  material  could  be  obtained  from  tire 
Air  Force  Rescue  units  wiio  have  seen  Ame:  i- 
can  aviators  nailed  to  trees  with  Geneva 
Convention  carJs  nailed  to  their  forehead.?. 

Oiher  aviators  have  be?n  fo\;r,d  rklnned 
alive  and  left  to  die.  These  m-^re  vivid  ex- 
amples of  POW  treatment  are  found  in  Laos, 
where  even  less  Is  heard  of  prisoners  than 
from  North  Vietnam. 

I  think  this  illustrates  again  what  the 
distinguirhed  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia has  been  talking  about. 

Mr.  President,  no  greater  example 
could  be  given  of  the  fla-rrant  disregard 
the  Communists  have  shewn  the  Geneva 
accords.  Their  cruel  and  Inhuman  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  continues. 

There  is  no  international  inspection 
of  their  treatment  of  American  prisoners 
of  war.  virtually  no  mail,  and  no  response 
in  most  instances  to  sorrowful  inquiries. 

Wives  of  missing  servicemen  have 
knocked  at  the  doors  of  their  emissaries 
in  various  foreign  capitals  and  for  the 
most  part  draw  only  stony  silence. 

Few  of  the  approximately  1.500  Ameri- 
cans believed  to  be  held  as  prisoners 
have  been  released,  and  maximum  prop- 
aganda efforts  are  made  of  those  few 
released. 


If  the  North  Vietnamese  and  Vietcong 
are  as  full  of  the  milk  of  hiunan  kind- 
ness as  they  would  have  the  world  be- 
lieve, I  am  sure,  Mr.  President,  they 
would  want  the  full  proof  before  the 
world. 

Incredibly,  there  are  those  in  this  Na- 
tion who  are  willing  soiuxes  to  harra&s 
the  families  of  our  missing  servicemen, 
or  further  the  propaganda  barrage  from 
Hanoi. 

Radio  tapes  have  been  utilized  to  hurt 
the  morale  of  our  fighting  men  and  the 
families  of  prisoners.  Word  that  is  re- 
ceived comes  from  and  through  the  prop- 
aganda sources. 

The  flov  of  nrail  from  American  pris- 
oners is  virtually  nonexistent. 

Some  of  our  Americans  have  been  held 
in  such  inlauman  captivity  for  as  long  as 
5  years. 

On  the  floor  under  the  rotunda  of  our 
Capitol  there  are  two  dramatic  exhibits 
of  this  treatment. 

One  exhibit  shows  the  narrow  confine- 
ment to  which  prisoners  are  subjected  in 
tiny  bamboo  cages,  where  they  are  forced 
to  remain  in  cramped  positions  and  sub- 
ject to  the  elements.  Prisoners  also  may 
be  subjected  to  earthen  pit  imprisonment 
without  sanitary  facilities.  They  are  liv- 
ing an  animal  existence. 

We  can  be  proud  of  the  fact.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  a  letter  was  signed  by  nearly 
all  Members  of  the  Senate  addressed  to 
the  leaders  in  Hanoi,  urging  honest  con- 
cern in  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war 
and  observance  of  inteimational  rules. 

Such  concern  should  be  shown  by  a 
tmited  Senate  and  by  a  united  America, 
and  an  aroused  world  opinion. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  any  nation  in 
this  world  for  conducting  itself  other 
than  as  a  member  of  the  human  race. 

Mr.  President,  no  stone  should  be  left 
untjirned  to  stop  this  inhimian  treatment 
of  mir  courageotis  men  who  are  fighting 
for  the  freedom  of  the  people  of  the  small 
nation  of  South  Vietnam  being  subjected 
to  the  tyranny  of  this  terrible  aggressor. 

So  I  again  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  for  his  statement  and  for  what 
he  has  been  doing.  I  am  sure  that  he  will 
receive  the  support  of  this  bcdv-  and  the 
other  bodj',  and  that  we  will  have  a 
greater  recognition,  because  of  his  ef- 
forts, of  just  what  i.'-  involved  in  thl^  in- 
hurri^n  tr^'atmcnt  of  Amprican  prisoners. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  state- 
ment. I  am  glad  that  he  called  attention 
to  the  verj'  stark  and  impressive  display 
in  the  Capitol,  on  the  first  fioor  beneath 
the  rotm^da.  I  would  hope  that  eveiT 
American  visiting  the  Capitol  could  stop, 
if  but  jtist  for  a  moment,  and  see  that 
display.  It  should  remind  eveiy  tourist— 
every  man,  woman,  and  child — of  the 
cruelty  daily  vi.ntcd  upon  Amf^ricnn  pris- 
oners of  war  in  some  faraway  part  of 
Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  Prsident.  I  shall  be 
very  brief,  but  I  want  to  commend  heart- 
ily the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  as 
v.cll  as  other  Senators  who  have  been  so 
concerned  and  have  done  so  much  work 
with  reference  to  this  highly  important 
matter — which  I  say  is  liighly  important 
even  apart  from  the  welfare  of  the  indi- 
viduals concerned,  because  I  believe  that 


the  treatment  of  these  prisoners  has 
done  more  than  any  other  one  thing  to 
binng  this  war  to  the  attention,  and  the 
favorable  attention,  of  civilized  mankind 
everywhere.  I  appreciate  very  much  the 
substance  of  what  the  Senator  has  said, 
and  his  genuine  interest. 

I  wish  to  make  two  points,  quite  briefly. 
Hanoi  can  argue  about  the  war  from 
their  viewpoint;  they  can  argue  their 
side  of  it.  and  that  is  only  natural.  But 
they  cannot  explain  away  nor  give  any 
reaccn  or  excuse  for  the  mistreatment 
of  prisoners  of  war.  That  is  a  message 
that  neither  they  nor  any  other  nation 
can  get  across.  The  facts  that  are  true 
here  with  reference  to  the  treatment  of 
these  prisoners  no  nation  could  convince 
others  in  ci%'ilized  countries  are  justified 
or  excusable,  or  to  be  overlooked  or  ex- 
cused in  any  way — especially  when  per- 
petrated by  a  nation  which  has  signed 
the  Geneva  Convention,  as  North  Viet- 
nam did  in  June  of  1957. 

That  is  fai:ly  recently.  They  cannot 
excuse  themselves  by  saying  tliat  this 
is  not  a  declared  war.  Everyone  knows 
it  is  a  war.  I  think  that  long  after  the 
reasons  for  this  vvar  have  passed  from 
human  memory,  there  will  stiU  be  re- 
membered here,  against  North  Vietnam, 
the  way  that  they  treated  men  who  were 
helpless,  in  a  helpless  condition  so  far 
as  resi.-tintr  doing  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Wet-t  Virginia.  And  it 
should  always  be  remembered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes;  it  will  be.  We  have 
ideas  in  our  memory  that  will  never  be 
erased,  implanted  not  only  by  this  occa- 
sion, but  implanted  in  our  memory  be- 
fore with  reference  to  other  nations. 

The  other  point  I  want  to  make  is  that 
these  m .-n  in  captivity  nevertheless,  help- 
less as  lliey  are.  are  serving  their  Nation 
in  this  war. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  And  all 
they  have  from  day  to  day  upon  which 
to  live  Is  hojje  and  faith  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  not  going  to  forget  them 
and  let  thern  down. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Very  well  said,  indeed. 

Although  they  are  prisoners  and  are 
physically  helpless,  as  they  generate  will- 
j«ower  and  keep  up  their  courage,  they 
.>tand  before  the  world  as  a  sj-mbol  of 
sacrifice  and  dedication;  and  that  Is  a 
tremendous  contribution  to  our  cause 
and  to  our  side  of  the  war. 

Although  their  situation  is  not  desir- 
able at  all,  I  think  that  in  many  ways 
many  of  them  are  undoubtedly  contrib- 
uting more  in  the  way  they  are  cariTing 
on  as  prisoners  against  these  conditions 
th^n  they  could  have  in  other  ways  which 
were  more  active. 

So  I  commend  ihem  and  their  won- 
derful families — I  know  that  we  have 
them  in  Mississippi — for  the  way  they 
have  stood  up  and  the  way  they  have 
responded. 

Secretary  Laird  was  there,  and  we  met 
with  someone  representing  every  one  of 
the.se  prisoners.  I  have  never  been  more 
elevated  or  encDuraged  than  by  that 
experience. 

Again,  I  thank  the  Senator  and  com- 
mend him  highly. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  able  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Service?. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 
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Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding. 

In  ancient  Greece,  a  pliilosopher  was 
once  asked: 

When  will  Justice  come  to  Athens? 

Pie  replied: 

Justice  will  never  come  to  Athens  until 
those  who  are  not  Injured  start  to  become 
ao  In.iignant  as  those  who  are  injured. 

I  bolievf?  this  is  the  storj*  of  tlie  Amer- 
icaji  prisoner  of  war  and  tlie  American 
missing  in  action. 

Mr.  President,  the  pUght  of  American 
servicemen  being  held  captive  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  the  Vietcong  and 
of  those  who  are  missing  in  action  in 
Southeast  Asia  has  received  widespread 
attention  in  recent  months.  Publicity  for 
tliese  nie.i  iias  generated  by  numerous 
individuals  and  organizations.  The  chief 
goals  have  been  that  these  brave  men 
shall  not  be  forgotten  at  home  and  that 
increased  public  awareness  of  their  sit- 
uation will  increase  the  pressure  on  their 
captors  to  provide  evidence  of  humane 
treatment  under  standards  of  interna- 
tional law. 

I  am  proud  to  note  that  the  Senate  has 
been  one  of  the  most  important  sources 
of  publicity  and  pressure  on  behalf  of 
POW's  and  MIA's.  On  a  collective  basis 
and  through  the  efforts  of  individual 
Senators,  a  continuing  flow  of  informa- 
tion has  come  from  this  body  through 
statements,  debates,  and  projects  under- 
taken by  Members. 

I  wish  to  take  this  occasion  to  report 
on  tlie  status  of  one  attempt  to  stimu- 
late a  response  by  the  North  Vietnamese 
to  American  concern  for  captive  and 
mi.ssing  .servicemen.  On  July  13.  a  letter 
signed  by  89  Senators  v.as  sent  to  the 
Premier  of  North  Vietnam,  Pham  Van 
Dong.  It  expressed  the  viu^orous  and 
deeply  felt  conviction  that  Americans 
must  be  accorded  the  humanitarian 
treatment  to  which  they  are  entitled. 
The  letter  was  sent  by  registered  mail, 
and  a  notifying  telegram  preceded  it. 
To  date  no  reply  of  any  sort  has  been 
received. 

This  absence  of  any  response  is  un- 
fortunate. It  was  hoped  that  a  letter 
from  so  many  Members  of  this  body  and 
representing  such  a  broad  spectrum  of 
political  philosophies  might  stimulate 
some  meaningful  response  from  North 
Vietnam. 

While  a  response  has  not  been  forth- 
coming, we  are  still  hopeful  Ihat  the 
North  Vietnamese,  either  through  their 
government  in  Hanoi  or  their  delegation 
to  the  Paris  peace  negotiations,  will  at 
least  ackr.;~-.>lPdje  receipt  of  the  letter. 

It  may  be  tliat  the  resumption  of  the 
Paris  tiilks,  with  Amba.ssador  Bruce  at 
the  head  of  our  delegation,  will  bring 
this  response.  We  all  earnestly  hope  that 
Ambassador  Bruce  will  be  able  to  achieve 
a  complete  agreement  on  th3  end  of  hos- 
tilities and  restoration  of  pcice.  Of 
coui^se,  such  a  settlement  would  include 
as  a  major  element  the  release  of  all 
Americans  being  held,  whether  their  sta- 
tus is  officially  acknowledged  or  not. 

For  the  time  being,  however,  we  in  the 
Senate,  as  well  as  concerned  Americans 
everywhere,  must  continue  to  press 
North  Vietnam  and  the  Vietcong  both 
for   information   detained   and   missins 


American  servicemen  and  for  assurances 
that  they  are  being  treated  in  accord- 
ance with  the  standards  of  international 
law  and  basic  humanitarian  principles. 

On  May  1  of  this  year,  in  historic  Con- 
stitution Hall,  we  had  a  gathering  of 
some  4,000  Americans.  The  event  was 
designated  "Appeal  for  International 
Justice."  Many  outstanding  Americans 
\\erc  there,  including  the  present  occu- 
pant of  the  chair,  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States.  On  that  evening,  the 
Vice  President  made  the  following  state- 
ment : 

Let  nie  say  here  tonight — we  shall  never 
forget  those  men  and  we  shall  never  for- 
get how  they  have  been  treated. 

The  Vice  President  meant  those  v.ords. 
And  on  July  IS  of  this  year,  the  Vice 
President  made  a  very  generous  contribu- 
tion to  the  National  League  of  Families 
of  American  Prisoners  and  Americans 
Missing  in  Action  in  Southeast  Asia. 

So  there  is  a  commitment  by  the  lead- 
ers of  this  great  country.  There  is  a  com- 
mitment by  Members  of  the  Senate,  re- 
gardless of  views  on  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
Tliere  is  a  commitment  and  there  is 
unanimity  with  reference  to  the  Ameri- 
can prisoners  of  war  and  Americans 
missing  in  action. 

Also  on  the  program  on  May  1  at  Con- 
stitution Hall  was  Mrs.  James  Mulligan, 
the  wife  of  an  American  prisoner  of  wai', 
v.'ho  made  perhaps  the  most  moving  ap- 
peal I  have  heard  with  reference  to 
American  prisoners  of  war  and  Ameri- 
cans missing  in  action.  In  her  closing  re- 
marks, slie  said: 

Do  not  turn  your  back  on  the  hundreds 
of  mothers  who  want  their  sons  returned.  Do 
not  Ignore  the  children  who  cry  out  for  the 
love  and  guidance  of  their  fathers  and  the 
hundreds  of  wives  who  have  grieved  for 
years,  some  for  husbands  who  will  never  re- 
turn! Hear  our  call  of  distress  and  the  cry 
from  within  the  walls  of  the  prison  camps — 
May  Day,  May  Day!!!  Help.  Please  Help! 

We  also  heard  from  a  man  who  had 
been  a  prisoner  of  war,  Lt.  Robert  E. 
Frishman,  who  made  an  eloquent  plea 
when  he  said: 

No  matter  what  your  political  conviction, 
whether  you  think  we  should  pull  out  of 
Vietnam  today  or  bomb  Hanoi  tomorrow,  we 
can  all  support  humane  treatment  for  pris- 
oners of  war.  For  these  men  were  given  a  job 
to  do  by  their  country,  and  did  it  to  the  best 
of  their  ability. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia,  who 
has  had  a  long  and  continuing  interest 
in  the  fate  of  American  prisoners  of  war 
and  Americans  missing  in  action. 

It  was  suggested  earlier  today  that 
perhaps  we  should  have  a  special  com- 
mittee hearing  or  a  special  investigation. 
I  know  the  wives  and  mothers 'and  chil- 
dren are  suggesting  to  the  leaders  in 
both  parties  that  perhaps  there  should 
be  a  .joint  session  of  Congress.  This  would 
dramatize  the  problem  to  many  Ameri- 
cans who  fail  to  understand  the  plight 
of  American  prisoners  and  Americans 
mi.ssing  in  action. 

I  share  the  view  expressed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate, it  is  tragic,  that  some  who  demon- 
strate and  criticize  our  country,  and  our 
allies,  carmot  find  it  in  their  hearts  to 


concern  themselves  with  the  Americans 
who  have  been  prisoners  of  war  or  have 
been  mLssing  in  action  lor  1  year,  2  years, 
3  years,  and  in  some  cases  5  years. 

Let  me  say  that  tlie  imdaunted  spirit 
of  the  mothers,  the  wives,  and  the  chil- 
dren continues.  Just  recently,  v.ithin  a 
stone's  throw  of  the  New  Senate  OfTice 
Buiklinir.  the  National  Lea^;ue  of  Fam- 
ilies of  American  Prisoners  and  Ameri- 
cans Missing  in  Action  in  Southeast  Asia 
opened  an  office  in  tlie  Reserve  OfScers 
A.ssociation  Building.  It  is  staffed  by 
volunteers,  by  mothers,  ycung  v/ives.  and 
children  of  thes3  brave  Americans,  rich 
and  poor,  black  and  white,  who  serve 
their  countiy. 

We  have  a  continuing  obli-ation,  a 
daily  obrgation,  to  demand  humane 
treatment  for  American  prisoners  of  war 
and  Americans  missinu'  in  action.  It  has 
been  pointed  out  that  they  are  a  small 
group,  less  than  1,600.  But,  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  has  so  clearly 
illustrated,  they  have  been  mistreated, 
they  have  been  murdered,  they  have  been 
tortured,  thoy  have  been  treated  like 
animals;  end  I  do  not  believe  we  can 
condemn  the  Govei-nment  of  Ncirth  Viet- 
nam or  the  Vietcong  too  harshly  for  tlie 
treatment  of  American  prisoners  of  v.ar 
and  Americans  missing  in  action. 

Again.  I  find  it  hard  to  imderstand 
that  the  A:neric?n  conscience  can  be 
triggered  by  alleged  mistreatment  by  the 
South  Vietnamese  of  some  pri.soner.s — 
and  I  do  not  condone  this.  We  should  ob- 
serve humrvne  sfandard.s.  and  our  allies 
should  observe  hum.Tiie  standards.  But  I 
sometimes  wo'ider  what  it  take"-  to  trig- 
ger the  American  conscience  on  behalf 
of  our  owTi  American  prisoners  of  war 
and  Americans  missing  in  action.  What 
doss  it  take  to  demonstrate  to  Americans 
that  we  all  have  a  stake  in  their  return, 
and  their  freedom,  and  their  rehabilita- 
tion? Regardle.^s  of  our  views  on  South- 
east Asia,  regardless  of  our  views  on 
South  Vietnam  or  Cambodia  nr  Laos  or 
Thailand,  we  can  have  no  difference  of 
opinion  on  this  vital  issue. 

I  commend  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  Statf",s  for  his  efforts  on  behalf 
of  American  prisoners  of  war  and  their 
families  and  A.mericans  missing  in  ac- 
tion and  their  families.  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  for  his  con- 
tinuing leadership.  I  commend  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  Secretary 
Laird.  Members  of  Congress  of  both 
parties,  the  leadership  in  both  parties, 
because  it  is  a  firm  indication  that  we 
u:iderstand  our  obligation  and  are  at- 
tempting, in  the  best  way  we  can,  to 
bring  about  some  justice  for  the.se  brave 
Americans.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  for  yielding. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  for  his  ex- 
cellent statement.  He  has  expressed  con- 
cern prior  to  this  date  on  many  occa- 
sions and  I  know  that  he  will  continue  in 
his  expressions  of  concern  with  regard  to 
our  brave  American  prisoners  of  v.-ar. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 
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Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  first,  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia  for 
the  vast  amount  of  work  which  he  has 
done  on  this  subject  prior  to  his  speech 
on  the  Senate  floor  today,  and  for  pre- 
senting it  so  ably.  I  as.50ciate  myself  with 
all  the  things  he  has  presented  and  said, 
along  with  all  my  other  colleagues  who 
have  expressed  themselves  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  President,  the  subject  of  our  Amer- 
ican prisoners  of  war  and  Americans 
missing  in  action  is  one  that  is  sickening 
and  distressing  to  every  human  being,  to 
know  of  the  treatment  they  are  receiving 
from  a  nation  which  carmiot  be  classified, 
in  my  opinion,  as  being  civilized,  because 
civilized  people  do  not  treat  prisoners  of 
war,  or  anyone  else,  the  way  they  are  be- 
ing treated. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  of  which  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia  is 
a  member.  I  joined  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  placing  the 
exhibit  in  the  Capitol  depicting  prisoner- 
of-war  treatment,  which  we  believe  to  be 
authentic.  ^This  exhibit  was  placed  there 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  letting  the  Amer- 
ican people  see  for  them.selves  the  terri- 
ble conditions  under  which  our  prisoners 
are  being  kept  and  tortured. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  And,  if  I 
may  interject  there,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  performed 
a  great  .service,  may  I  say. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
thank  the  Senator  very  much. 

We  hope  the  exhibit  will  arouse  public 
opinion  to  the  extent  that  the  whole 
world  will  know  what  is  going  on. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  press  will 
carry  in  its  entirety  this  discussion  on  the 
Senate  floor  today,  and  will  send  it  out 
to  all  the  world,  so  that  it  will  arouse 
the  indignation  of  every  civilized  comr- 
try  to  the  point  where  the  people  in 
Hanoi  will  not  be  able  to  hold  up  their 
heads  and  claim  that  they  are  civilized 
when  they  have  so  patently  departed 
from  the  Geneva  convention — in  fact, 
they  have  never  adopted  it  or  done  any- 
thing about  it  except  merely  to  sign  it. 
In  my  opinion,  no  human  being  can 
hold  up  his  head  and  declare  that  he  is  a 
citizen  of  any  country  when  he  knows 
his  country  is  mistreating  and  torturing 
prisoners  of  war. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  <Mr.  Dole>  spoke 
about  the  National  League  of  Families  of 
American  Prisoners  and  Americans  Miss- 
ing in  Action  in  Southeast  Asia.  I  was 
there  the  night  the  league  was  opened. 
They  are  doing  a  great  service  in  bringing 
this  to  the  attention  of  the  American  peo- 
ple and  the  world. 

I  want  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
to  knov,'  that  I  anr  exceedingly  grateful 
for  the  fine  job  he  is  doing,  and  associate 
myself  with  any  movement  which  can 
help  to  bring  those  boys  back  home  as 
early  as  possible.  We  all  want  to  get  the 
war  over  with,  of  course,  but  we  want 
those  boys  home  just  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, and  I  want  to  do  my  part. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  very 
much  for  his  earnest  statement. 
Mr.  President,  there  are  other  Senators 


who  wish  to  speak  en  this  subject  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 
permitted  to  proceed  for  an  additional 
30  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gr.«.veli.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida  'Mr.  Gurney)  . 

Mr.  OURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
others  of  my  colleagues  here  this  morn- 
ing in  commending  and  congratulating 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia <Mr.  Byrd)  for  bringing  this  pris- 
oner of  war  situation  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  once  more  and.  hopefully,  to 
the  attention  of  the  county,'  and  the 
world. 

Let  me  say  that  there  is  no  language 
strong  enough  with  which  to  censure  or 
condemn  the  North  Vietnamese  Go\ern- 
ment,  the  masters  of  Hanoi,  for  the  cruel 
and  inhuman  treatment  th-ey  have  given 
oui"  American  prisoners  of  war.  I  doubt 
whether  there  is  a  parallel  incident,  cer- 
tainly in  modern  history,  whei-e  nations 
have  been  engaged  in  warfare,  where 
prisoners  of  war  have  recei\'ed  the  treat- 
ment that  our  .soldiers,  sailors,  and  air- 
men have  received  at  the  hands  of  the 
Nortli  Vietnamese  Go\ernment. 

Apart  from  the  individual  servicemen 
themselves,  the  families  here  at  home  in 
many  cases  do  not  even  know  whether 
their  loved  ones  are  indeed  prisoners  of 
war  at  all  or  alive  at  all,  much  less  hear- 
ing from  them  or  knowing  what  sort  of 
treatment  they  are  receiving. 

The  thought  occurred  to  me  there  is  a 
strange  and  ironic  contrast  between  the 
coverage  accorded  by  the  media  to  two 
recent  prison  stories:  I  am  thinking  of 
the  Con  Son  prison  story  which  has  pre- 
occupied television  commentators  and 
newspai>er  editorialists  for  the  last  3 
weeks  and  the  coverage — or  should  I  say 
the  lack  of  coverage — of  American  pris- 
oners of  war  held  by  Hanoi. 

By  American  standard.?,  the  conditions 
in  South  Vietnam's  Con  Son  prison  were 
abominable.  By  Asian  standards.  I  .sup- 
pose they  were  not  uncommon.  What  is 
significant  about  the  Con  Son  story  is 
that  after  attention  was  focused  on  the 
offending  conditions,  the  Government  of 
South  Vietnam  took  steps  to  correct 
them.  To  put  Con  Son  in  perspective,  I 
think  it  is  well  to  remember  that  even 
before  the  vi.sit  of  the  House  subcommit- 
tee to  Con  Son.  inspection  teams  from 
the  International  Red  Cross  visited  and 
inspected  that  prison  twice  last  year. 
Their  reports,  while  not  glowing,  cer- 
tainly did  not  paint  as  gruesome  a  pic- 
ture as  we  received  from  our  television 
networks  here  at  home.  Tiieir  reports 
noted  that  the  prisoners  were  not  politi- 
cal prisoners,  but  were,  in  fact,  persons 
found  guilty  of  crimies  of  violence  and 
other  criminal  acts. 

Americans  were  nevertheless  outraged 
by  the  stories  of  men  in  cages  and  men 
forced  to  exist  in  cramped  and  ap- 
parently disgusting  quarters.  This  out- 
rage, on  the  part  of  Americans,  even  if 
we  presume  that  it  was  artifically  gen- 
erated, speaks  well  of  the  compassion  and 
decency  and  concern  of  Am.ericans  for 
suffering  humanity  anywhere. 

But  where,  we  should  properly  ask,  is 


concern  as  intense  or  as  feiwent.  dem- 
onstrated for  iVmerican  servicemen  held 
captive  by  Hanoi?  In  the  press?  I  do  not 
think  to.  On  television?  Certainly  not. 

Do  we  hear  expressions  of  outrage 
from  network  television  commentators 
for  American  men  imprisoned  by  Hanoi? 
I  have  not  heard  any. 

Earlier  this  year.  H.  Ross  Perot  brought 
to  Washington  and  exhibited  here,  cages 
similar  to  those  m  which  American  serv- 
icemen have  been  and  are  being  kept  in 
North  Vietnam.  Do  we  hear  voices  raised 
to  protest  this  outrage?  We  do  not.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  for  his  trouble,  this  good 
and  decent  man,  Perot,  was  caricatured 
in  some  of  the  press  as  some  sort  of  sen- 
sation seeker,  some  officious  intermed- 
dler.  Instead  of  praise  for  his  efforts,  he 
was  di.smissed  as  some  sort  of  crank  or 
busybody. 

On  May  1.  several  of  our  distinguished 
colleagues  gathered  in  Constitution  Hall 
with  the  families  of  some  of  our  POWs — 
Senntor  Dole,  Senator  Stexnis,  Con- 
gressman Teague,  and  many  othei-s.  The 
purpose  was  to  focus  pubUc  attention  on 
the  POW  problem,  the  plight  of  our 
young  m.en  in  North  Vietnamese  hands.  I 
regret  to  tell  the  Senate  what  we  already 
know — that  the  press  coverage  of  this 
event  was  perfunctory  and  minimal. 
Some  hippie  rallies  in  support  of  legal- 
ized marihuana  or  to  protest  the  erection 
of  a  bridge  across  the  Potomac,  have  re- 
ceived more  co\erage  in  the  pages  of  the 
Washington  Post,  that  incredibly  self- 
righteous  journal,  than  this  deplorable 
situation  involving  our  prisoners  of  war. 

Last  year  the  League  of  Families  of 
American  Prisoners  Southea.st  Asia  was 
formed  to  mobilize  public  sentiment  and 
to  beg  for  public  help.  It  has  not  gotten 
the  public  help  it  deserves,  or  the  recog- 
nition, or  coverage,  or  publicity  it  needs 
to  carry  on  its  work. 

Tills  organization  which  is  made  up  of 
splendid  people — good,  decent  people  w.ho 
only  want  to  get  their  men  back — has  not 
received — in  its  year  of  existence — 1  per- 
cent of  the  coverage  or  attention  Con 
Son  has  received  in  the  last  3  weeks. 

The  loaical  question  is  why?  Why  is 
the  public  seemingly  so  unconcerned 
about  our  prisoners  in  Hanoi?  It  is  not, 
I  .suggest,  becau.'^e  Americans  arc  callous 
or  indifferent  or  unsympathetic.  It  is  be- 
en'.'e  they  are  uninformed  about  the 
problem.  Candidly,  some  of  the  respon- 
sibility for  this  sorry  state  of  affairs  is 
ours.  We  in  public  life  perhaps  have  not 
pointed  out  sufficiently  this  terrible  thing 
that  is  going  on  in  the  prisoner-of-war 
camps  in  Hanoi.  That  is  why  I  think  the 
Senator  from  West  V'irginia  is  to  be  com- 
mended again  for  bringing  this  matter  to 
our  attention  once  more  in  the  Senate. 
I  think  it  is  our  duty  to  delineate  the 
pu'olic  issues,  to  give  them  priority  and 
say:  "This  set  of  facts  is  important,  and 
that  set  of  facts  is  trivial."  Too  often,  we 
have  empha.sized  the  accidental  issues — 
to  the  neglect  and  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
e.~sential  considerations. 

The  question  of  the  treatment  of,  and 
the  ultimate  fate  of,  American  militarj* 
personnel  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  is 
an  essential  question:  it  demands  public 
attention.  That  demand  is  pressing  and 
immediate. 
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At  this  poiiit,  Mr.  Presideni,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  include  in  the  Rec- 
ord an  article  on  the  American  prisoners 
of  war  by  Priscilla  L.  Buckley,  which 
appeared  in  the  National  Review  for 
July  28.  1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Prisoneos  of  W.^r:  Thev  Also  Serve 
(By  PrisclUa  I.    Eucklpy) 

Im  Mrs.  William  Scluiddy.  she  said  over 
the  phone.  She  and  two  friends  were  In  town 
fcr  a  couple  of  days  making  the  rounds  n:id 
they'd  like  to  see  my  brother,  or  me,  or  any- 
one I'd  dciignate  on  the  stxifT.  "My  husband's 
been  a  prisoner  In  North  Vietnam  for  five 
years."  she  explained,  "and  we're  organizing 
to  do  something  about  It."  bccau.^e.  sh*; 
didn't  add,  it  doesn't  look  as  Is  any  one  else 
will. 

I  don't  know  what  I  expected.  Middle-aged 
women,  I  suppose,  emotional,  pent-up, 
driven.  But  the  three  who  came  in  the  door 
were,  well,  kids.  Bright,  attractive,  with  that 
clean  tanned  outdoor  look  cf  so  many  yo;tng 
American  women.  Attractive,  and  deter- 
mined. 

Jane  Schuddy  made  the  introductions. 
Kathy  Plowman,  a  pretty  dark  Intense  girl, 
verv  tiiln,  "her  husband's  been  mi.ssing  in 
action  three  years."  The  blonde  on  tlie  other 
side,  with  a  gamin  haircut  and  the  big  smile 
Is  Candy  Parish.  "Her  husband's  been  miss- 
ing in  action  for  two  years."  MIA — Missing 
In  Action.  That  means  that  there  has  been 
no  ofllcial  word  since  their  planes  went  down. 
Candy  has  this  to  go  on.  The  backup  flier  in 
her  husband's  plane  is  in  a  North  Vietnamese 
prison  camp;  his  wife  has  heard  from  him. 
But  he  hasn't  mentioned  Chuck  Parish. 
Candy  smiles,  all  but  apologizes.  "I've  built 
a  lot  on  a  little,"  she  says.  The  other  flier  has 
occa-aionaily  used  "we'all"  in  his  letters — "but 
then  he's  a  Southerner."  Could  that  "we'all," 
so  casxially  dropped  In  a  letter,  mean  that 
Chuck  Parish  Is  alive?  Candy  doesn't  know. 
Kathy  Plowman's  straw  is  this.  A  couple  of 
weeks  after  her  Navy  husband's  plane  dis- 
appeared, two  Americans  were  spotted  and 
their  descriptions  tally  pretty  well  with  the 
description  of  James  Plowman  and  his  pilot. 
Two  of  the  nine  prisoners  who  have  been 
released  have  mentioned  Buzz  Ellison,  Buzz 
Ellison  was  James  Plowman's  pilot.  She  wants 
to  e.xplain  a  little  more  fully  why  she,  too. 
continues  to  hope.  There  was  this  other 
woman.  Just  a  few  weeks  ago  she  heard  from 
her  husband:  He'd  been  missing  four  and  a 
half  years.  All  that  time  she's  been  writing 
him —•^^Titlng  into  the  void.  In  that  flrst 
letter  to  her,  he  asks  how  the  child  is.  Kathy 
wants  to  make  sure  I  get  it.  Child,  not  s'^'U 
or  daughter.  The  wife  was  pregnant  wheu 
he  was  shot  down.  He  assumes  a  child  v.as 
born.  But  when  he  doesn't  say  boy  or  girl, 
mention  a  name,  she  knows  that  all  those 
letters,  over  all  tho.se  years,  addressed  to  Cen- 
tral Post  Onice.  Hanoi,  have  been  held  up  or 
destroyed.  Why  did  they  decide  to  let  him 
write  at  all?  And  why  now? 

The  women  h.-jve  an  answer.  Because  of  the 
pressure  they  and  other  men  and  women  like 
them  have  brought  to  bear,  Becau.se  of  the 
publicity  they're  giving  to  the  Issue,  And 
they  trot  out  the  figures.  There  are  1,586 
men  missing  in  action  in  North  and  South 
Vietnam  and  Laos  ino  one  has  heard  any- 
tlilng  from  any  man  missing  in  the  South 
or  in  Laos  so  for  the  moment  we  won't  count 
them).  About  eight  hundred  of  the  missing 
men  are  fliers  shot  down  over  the  North,  In 
the  five  years  from  1965  to  1969,  six  hundred 
letters  had  come  out  from  115  men;  In  the 
six  months  between  December  1969  and  June 
1970 — nfter  the  families  started  agitating— 
1,200  letters  have  been  received  from  320 
men.  And  ihey  mention  something  else.  A 
year  or  more  ago.  In  November  1968,  Hanoi 


announced  tiiat  it  would,  as  a  hiunanitarlan 
gesture,  release  three  prisoners  to  a  delega- 
tion of  peaceniks  headed  by  Rennle  Davis 
and  Dave  Dellinger.  And  they  did.  They  set 
free  three  Americans,  none  of  whom  had 
been  In  their  hands  more  than  six  months, 
all  of  whom  were  in  good  shape,  Wlien  Scc- 
ret.iry  Laird,  last  May,  devoied  an  entire 
speech  to  the  prisoner  Issue,  Hanoi's  response 
was  to  allow  six  Americans  (one  of  them 
Admlr.il  McCain's  son — it  was  the  flrst  word 
lie  received  that  his  son  was  alive)  to  broad- 
cast messages  that  they  were  alive  and  well. 
In  addition,  Hanoi  freed  another  three  pris- 
oners. This  time,  because  Hanoi  wanted  to 
WTing  the  greatest  possible  credit  interna- 
tionally from  the  gesture,  it  freed  men  who 
had  been  in  prison  two  or  more  years,  men  In 
need  of  medical  care.  They,  too,  were  re- 
leased to  a  peace  delegation. 

What  about  the  pe.icenlks  and  their  efforts 
on  behalf  of  the  prisoners?  I  asked.  I  had 
read  that  some  women  had  refused  to  accept 
m.ill  from  their  husbands  which  the  peace- 
nlits  had  brought  out  rather  than  go  along 
with  demands  that  they  Join  the  end-the-war 
propaganda  campaign. 

Kathy  doesn't  buy  it.  We  can't,  she  says, 
"We'll  grab  at  any  straw."  If  they  have  to 
work  through  the  Delllngers  &  Haydens  & 
Welsses  they  will.  Candy,  who  was  one  of 
the  wives  who  went  to  Paris  last  year  to 
piead  with  the  Vietnamese  delegation  for 
news  of  their  husbands,  comments  that  when 
they  asked  North  Vietnamese  delegate  Xuan 
Oanh  what  they  could  do  to  help,  he  told 
them  to  work  with  Dr.  Spock  and  Women 
Strike  for  Peace.  "We  dropped  that  right 
there,"  she  says.  She  adds  that  Xuan  Oanh 
was  tlie  only  delegate  who  would  see  them 
at  all  and  that  he  was  very  kind,  very 
sympathetic.  He  hasn't  been  heard  from 
since.  He's  not  in  Paris.  Candy  muses,  "You 
don't  suppose  they've  sent  him  down  the 
Ho  Clil  Minh  Trail?"  The  others  are  amused. 
They've  heard  It  before  but  still  it's  fun. 
Anyway,  they  tell  me,  Hanoi's  position  Is 
that  all  American  prisoners  In  Its  camps  are 
allowed  to  write  one  letter  a  month  to  their 
families  and  the  reason  the  wives  and  par- 
ents tirent  getting  the  letters  is  that,  what 
else,  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  doesn't 
w.int  the  letters  delivered  and  intercepts 
them.  Jane  explains  further.  "We  addre.ss  our 
mall  to  the  prisoners  care  of  Central  Post 
Omce,  Hanoi,  They  obvlotisly  think  that  all 
mail  to  the  States  goes  through  a  Central 
Post  Office,  Wa-shlngton,  DC." 

Hanoi,  they  say,  is  'oig  on  gestures  and  pro- 
nouncements. But,  all  told  over  the  years.  It 
has  released  only  nine  Americans,  in  grj-ps 
of  three  and  always  to  the  custody  of  Amer- 
ican peaceniks.  It  has  never  given  out  any- 
thing like  a  complete  list  of  its  prisoners.  It 
gives  out  the  news  In  dribs  and  drabs  to  suit 
its  own  purposes.  Examples:  Hanoi  did  re- 
spond to  an  appeal  by  Swedish  Prime  Min- 
ister Palme.  It  gave  him  a  list — the  first  and 
only  official  list  incidentally.  And  it  con- 
tained fourteen  names — only  two  of  which 
are  new.  A  list  published  by  Chicago  Vet- 
erans for  Peace  last  November  had  "dated" 
information  according  to  the  Pentagon.  Two 
of  the  seven  photographs  were  of  men  who 
had  been  released  a  year  earlier.  A  second 
list  released  that  same  week  had  only  one 
new  name.  Last  Christmas,  Women  Strike  for 
Peace,  with  great  fanfare,  published  a  list  of 
141  names  it  had  brought  back  from  Hanoi. 
Most  cf  them  were  repeats,  very  few  were 
new.  Jane  interjects:  "Bill's  name  Is  on  all 
those  lists.  I  wish  It  weren't.  I  wish  some 
other  women  could  know  what  happened  to 
her  husband."  A  fortnight  ago  there  was  a  big 
flurry.  Cora  Wei.ss.  of  the  Committee  of  Liai- 
son with  Families  of  Servicemen  Detained  in 
North  Vietnam,  brought  out  a  list  of  334 
names,  Hanoi  radio  announced  that  this  was 
the  list  of  all  the  men  it  had  in  its  prison 
camps— complete  and  final.  But  the  United 
States  knows  of  376  men  that  North  Viet- 


nam holds  or  has  held.  This  latest  list  like 
so  many  In  the  past  was,  according  to  a 
Pentagon  spokesm.an,  "inaccurate,  incom- 
plete, from  unofficial  sovirces."  He  added: 
"There  are  no  names  on  the  list  that  are  new 
to  ns." 

Tlie  prisoners  are  an  asset  to  Hanoi,  sajs 
Kathy.  North  Vietnam  can  dole  out  the 
names,  allow  more  letters  out,  let  parcels  and 
letters  in,  lor  Its  own  prcpag.'.ndisiic  pur- 
poses, when  it  wants  to  and  how  it  wants  to. 
"We've  got  to  change  that.  We've  got  to  put 
so  much  pressure  on  them  that  these  pris- 
oners will  become  a  liability  to  the  North," 
That's  what  the  National  League  of  Families 
of  American  Prisoners  is  all  about. 

What  about  H,  Ross  Perot?  He's  the  Texas 
multimillionaire  who  flew  a  planeload  of  food 
parcels,  Christmas  gifts.  med:cal  supplies  and 
letters  to  Laos  last  Christmas  hoping  to  be 
allowed  to  deliver  them  to  American  prisoners 
of  war  in  North  Vietnam,  Which  he  never  got 
to  do.  Candy  and  Kathy  and  Jane  think  Perot 
is  great.  He's  got  no  personal  axe  to  gr'nd. 
But  he  did  something  that  dramatized  the 
situation.  They  tell  this  story  about  that 
abortive  mission  of  his. 

In  Vientiane,  the  Laotian  capital.  North 
Vietnamese  delegates  threw  back  at  Perot  the 
charge  that  prisoners  of  the  "army  of  na- 
tional liberation" — technically  Hanoi  con- 
tinues not  to  acknowledge  that  Northerners 
are  fighting  In  the  South — were  being  mis- 
treated in  South  Vietnamese  POW  cmips. 
Perot  flew  to  Saigon.  He  enlisted  the  cooper- 
ation of  newsmen,  of  photographers,  of  TV 
camera  crews  and  of  the  U.S.  and  South 
Vietnamese  authorities.  His  group  toured  the 
POW  camps.  They  took  pictures,  stills  and 
movies.  They  talked  to  the  prisoners.  They 
collected  thousands  of  let'i,ers  from  them  for 
their  families  back  North.  Back  to  Vientiane, 
The  North  Vietnamese  refused  to  look  at 
evidence.  They  wouldn't  accept  the  picture.-. 
And  Perot  wouldn't  hand  over  the  letters. 
The  prisoners  had  told  him  to  deliver  them 
to  their  families  il  he  could  but  by  no  means 
entrust  them  to  North  Vietnamese  author- 
ities or  even  to  Central  Pest  Office  Hanoi. 
They  feared  reprisals,  against  their  famll'ips. 

Once  a  man  sets  forth  down  the  Ho  Chi 
Minh  Trail  he  is  gone,  finished — he  might  as 
well  be  vaporized — so  far  as  his  famUy  In  the 
North  Is  concerned.  It  Is  a  one-way  street. 
Nothing  comes  back  up  the  trail  by  way  of 
news,  No  R&Rs  for  Hanoi's  soldiers;  no  one- 
year  tours  In  the  war  zone.  The  soldier.  If  he 
survives,  will  not  return  home  until  the  bat- 
tle has  been  won  and  South  Vietnam  con- 
quered. 

Every  week  American  and  South  Viet- 
namese authorities  file  a  report,  as  required 
by  the  Geneva  Convention,  with  the  Inter- 
national Red  Cross  In  Geneva  giving  In  all 
the  required  detail  the  names,  condition  and 
place  of  Incarceration  of  captured  North 
Vietnamese  troops.  That  list  is  there  in 
Geneva  and  available.  Hanoi  has  never  con- 
sulted It.  North  Vietnam's  Candys  and 
Kathys  and  Janes  could  know  what  has  hap- 
pened to  their  husbands  and  brothers  and 
sons;  could  know  If  they  are  in  prison,  if  they 
have  been  wounded,  how  they  are  now, 
whether  or  not  they  are  dead.  But  that  might 
get  In  the  way  of  the  Communist  wave  of 
the  future  Ho  and  his  successors  are  plan- 
ning for  Indochina  it  might  Indicate  the 
dimensions  of  the  lofses  suffered  bv  North 
Vietnam  In  the  South.  So  there  will  be  no 
letters  home,  no  lists  of  dead  and  wounded. 
no  information.  Just  the  memory  of  the 
heroic  soldier  In  the  army  of  national  libera- 
tion fighting  to  the  death  against  the  yan- 
kee  Imperialists  and  their  corrupt  lackeys 
In  Saigon, 

Most  of  the  letters  by  those  abandoned 
North  Vietnamese  POWs  He  in  sacks  In  ware- 
houses today;  the  pictures  are  going  brown 
aroimd  the  edges.  A  few  can  be  seen  right 
now  In  an  exhibit  mounted  and  paid  for  by 
Perot  In  the  crypt  of  the  Capitol  in  Washing- 
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ton.  They  show  Northern  prisoners  In  the 
Southern  camps;  they  also  show  a  few  pic- 
tures of  American  prisoners  In  the  North. 

A  man  In  a  cage. 

"I  know  they  kept  them  In  cages,  and 
about  the  cockroaches  and  the  rats,"  Candy 
says.  "But  I  didn't  know,  before  I  saw  those 
pictures,  that  they  were  fastened  down.  Lying 
on  their  backs,  with  their  legs  and  arms 
fettered.  ,  .  .  Lots  of  them  have  dysen- 
tery. .  .  ." 

Janie  adds:  "In  some  places  they  Just  dig 
holes  in  the  ground  and  drop  them  in.  They 
throw  food  down  to  them,  and  let  them  live 
there  in  their  own  waste." 

They  mention  these  facts  with  very  little 
emotion.  But  then  these  are  the  kind  of  facts 
they've  been  living  with  for  five,  three,  two 
years. 

What  worries  them  now  Is  Vletnamizatlon. 

Americ:in  troop  withdrawals  continue. 
South  Vietnam  takes  over  more  and  more  of 
the  acttial  fighting.  Eventually  our  troop 
presence  is  skeletal.  The  fighting  continues 
in  de.stiltory  fashion,  on  a  hit-and-run  raid 
level.  There's  no  formal  armistice  or  peace 
treaty.  Just  the  de-escalation.  That's  What 
everyone  Is  hoping  for  from  Richard  Nixon  on 
down.  That's  the  way  everyone  would  like  to 
see  the  scenario  run  out.  But  Hanoi  has  said 
it  won't  release  its  American  prisoners  until 
every  last  American  soldier  Is  out  of  the 
country.  No  strategic  projection  as  of  now 
calls  for  that.  So  will  their  husbands — at 
any  rate  Janie's — have  their  misery  pro- 
longed? 

The  senators — they've  talked  to  lots  of 
them,  too — tell  the  wives  that  of  course  the 
Americans  will  be  released  when  the  with- 
drawal Is  completed.  Why  would  Hanoi  want 
to  keep  'he  prisrners  at  that  time? 

But  the  families  don't  believe  In  Hanoi's 
goodwill.  They  know  that  even  though  an 
armistice  was  signed  at  Panmunjom.  North 
Korea  failed  to  account  for  389  Americans 
v,'ho  had  had  one  time  or  another  t>een  known 
to  be  prisoners.  The  families  of  those  prison- 
ers of  an  earlier  war  against  a  Communist 
foe  in  A-sla— nearly  twenty  years  later — still 
have  heard  nothing. 

But  back  to  Hanoi,  Will  a  government  that, 
as  a  matter  of  politics,  withholds  informa- 
tion from  Its  own  people  about  their  own 
men.  its  soldiers,  will  such  a  government  sud- 
denly throw  wide  its  prison  gates  unless  It 
is  forced  to  do  so?  They  don't  believe  It. 
There's  no  reason  they  should  from  their 
very  own.  very  personal,  very  bitter  experi- 
ences with  the  Reds. 

"The  pri.soners  will  never  be  released  until 
we  can  make  them  a  liability  to  Hanoi." 
Candy  insists. 

They  get  up  to  leave.  Janle  mentions  that 
she  expects  there'll  be  a  letter  from  Bill  in 
her  mailbox  when  she  gets  home  to  Virginia 
Beach.  Nancy  Rubin.  Jerry's  wife.  Is  Just  back 
from  Hanoi  and  Moscow,  and  she  brought  out 
143  letters.  She  pasted  them  yesterday,  ac- 
cordln"?  to  a  newspaper  story  Janle  read.  One 
cotild  be  from  BUI. 

They  walk  out,  three  slim,  determined 
fiehting  wives  whose  husbands,  dead  or 
alive,  have  cause  to  be  proud  of  them.  The 
door  swings  shut.  You  stand  there  a  mo- 
ment  Just  thinking  about  them.  And  sud- 
dently  you  realize  with  a  start  that  they,  too, 
are  members  of  the  Now  Generation. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Pre.-ident.  one  of 
the  significant  points  raised  by  Miss 
Buckley  in  tills  thoughtful  article  should 
be  of  concern  to  all  of  us,  for  she  asserts, 
with  what  appears  to  me  to  be  ample 
justification,  that  one  of  the  greatest 
fears  of  the  families  of  American  POW's 
Is  the  fear  that  the  success  of  the  Viet- 
namization  program  will  operate  to  the 
disadvantage  of  our  POW's.  Let  me  read 
V, hat  she  says: 


■What  worries  ihem  now  is  Vletnamizatlon. 

American  troop  ■withdrawals  continue. 
South  Vietnam  takes  over  more  and  more  of 
the  actual  fighting.  Eventually  our  troop 
presence  Is  skeletal.  The  fighting  continues  in 
desultory  f£isiiion,  on  a  hit-and-run  raid  level. 
There's  no  formal  armistice  or  peace  treaty. 
Just  the  de-escalation.  That's  what  everyone 
Is  hoping  for  from  Richard  Nixon  on  down 
That's  the  way  everyoi?e  would  like  to  see 
the  scenario  run  out.  But  Hanoi  has  said  It 
won't  release  its  American  prisoners  until 
every  last  American  soldier  is  out  of  the 
country.  No  strategic  projection  as  of  now 
calls  for  that.  So  will  tlielr  husbands — at  any 
late  Janie's — hdVe  their  misery  prolonged? 
The  senators — they've  talked  to  lots  of  them 
too — tell  the  wives  that  of  course  the  Amer- 
icans will  be  released  when  the  wltlidrawal  is 
completed.  'Why  would  Hanoi  want  to  keep 
the  prisoners  at  that  time? 

But  the  families  don't  believe  in  Hanoi's 
goodwill.  They  know  that  even  though  an 
armistice  was  signed  at  Panmunjom,  North 
Korea  failed  to  account  for  389  Americans 
who  had  had  one  time  or  another  been  known 
to  be  prisoners.  The  families  of  those  prison- 
ers of  an  earlier  war  against  a  Communist 
foe  In  Asia — nearly  twenty  years  later — still 
have  heard  nothing. 

But  back  to  Hanoi.  Will  a  government  that, 
as  a  matter  of  politics,  wlthliolds  information 
from  its  own  people  about  their  own  men. 
Its  soldiers,  will  such  a  government  suddenly 
throw  wide  Its  prison  gates  unless  It  Is  forced 
to  do  so?  They  don't  believe  It.  There's  no 
reason  they  should  from  their  very  own,  very 
personal,  very  bitter  experiences  with  the 
Reds. 

That  point,  I  suggest,  Ls  food  for 
thought.  Again.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend my  distinguished  friend  from  West 
Virginia  for  his  sensitivity  and  for  his 
probing  analysis  of  this  vital  issue.  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  bringing  this  mat- 
ter to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Nation  again. 

It  reminds  us  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese, the  Vietcong,  and  the  Commu- 
nists were  the  aggre.jsors  over  there  in 
Southeast  Asia.  They  were  the  ones  that 
attacked  a  free  nation.  South  Vie*>Jiam. 

They  were  the  ones  that  carried  the 
war  to  the  south.  They  •ft-ere  the  ones  that 
started  the  fighting.  They  were  the  ones 
that  tried  to  put  this  new  nation  out  of 
busine.ss  and  not  in  an  open  way  but,  as 
we  know,  in  guerrilla  warfare  which  rec- 
ognized no  imiform,  which  hod  as  its 
target  civilians,  goverrunent  employees, 
teachers,  and  people  in  charge  of  the 
villages  and  provinces  in  the  govern- 
ment by  murder,  kidnaping,  and  torture. 
This  is  the  sort  of  thing  they  have  prac- 
ticed year  in  and  year  out  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

What  their  treatment  of  prisoners  of 
war  has  shown,  and  it  is  the  most  in- 
humane treatment  certainly  in  our  time, 
is  simply  an  extension  of  what  they  have 
always  done  in  Southeast  Asia  and  what 
we  have  come  to  know  communism  for 
ever  since  that  idea  of  government  was 
spawned  many  decades  ago. 

I  would  hope  that  finally,  through  the 
efforts  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  and  the  efforts  of  other 
Senators,  that  the  world  will  direct  its 
attention  to  the  kind  of  government, 
leaders,  and  people  that  are  making 
trouble  in  Southeast  Asia,  so  that  we  can 
recognize  them  for  what  they  are. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  the  Senator,  and  I  com- 


mend him  for  his  well -prepared  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  3'ield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  my  friend 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia.  I  have 
been  fascinated  in  listening  to  the  col- 
loquy on  both  sides  of  the  aide,  which 
has  been  participated  in  by  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  liie  Senator  from 
Florida,  the  Senator  from  Kansas,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  and  other 
Senators  from  all  over  this  vast  coun'^ry 
of  ours. 

When  one  talks  wiih  the  wives,  chil- 
dren, and  families  of  the  prisoners  of 
war,  as  I  have  talked  with  groups  of  these 
people  from  my  State,  the  constant  ques- 
tion from  them  is,  what  more  can  we  do? 
What  more  can  the  Senate  or  House  of 
Representatives  do  to  be  of  assistance  in 
trying  to  get  the  North  Vietnamese  to 
practice  simple  humanity  as  far  ns  pris- 
oners of  war  are  concerned?  Those  are 
very  hard  questioiis  to  answer. 

Tills  colloquy  today  will  be  another 
portion  01  the  public  pressure  we  are  try- 
ing to  keep  on  Hanoi.  All  of  us.  regard- 
less of  our  feeline.'^  about  the  war.  con- 
sider tills  a  vital  issue. 

I  have  brought  up  the  question  from 
time  to  time  as  to  whether  Congress 
could  not  try  to  put  economic  pressures 
on  North  Vietnam  by  threatening  to  cut 
off  tiade  froiu  those  coup  tidies  which 
trade  with  North  Vietnam  uniil  we  have 
had  a  resolution  cf  this  problem.  I  have 
explored  this  approach  in  some  detail 
with  my  colleagues.  I  urged  the  same 
course  of  action  when  Ameiicans  were 
held  pri'=oner  by  the  North  Koreans  in 
connection  with  the  Pueblo  incident,  and 
I  found  it  was  dilBcult  with  the  makeup 
of  Coiigres,?  at  that  point  to  do  it  suc- 
cessfully. If  the  efforts  were  not  success- 
ful, of  course,  il  couid  backfire,  so  this 
should  be  \evy  carefully  worked  out 
ahead  of  time. 

Another  thought  that  occurred  to  me 
during  this  presentation  is  that  many 
of  the  people  who  have  spoken  out 
against  the  war  and  the  inhumanity  of 
Americans  in  bombing  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  the  Vietcong  never  mention 
what  happens  to  American  prisoners  of 
war  in  the  hands  of  the  NortJi  Vietna- 
mese. This  was  brought  home  to  me  spe- 
cifically during  my  meetings  with  many 
of  the  young  people  who  came  here  earlier 
this  year  in  connection  with  the  peace 
demonstrations.  One  youm^  man  looked 
at  me  and  said.  "I  do  not  think  the  North 
Vietnamese  have  been  rough  on  the  pris- 
oners. I  have  been  informed  by  peace 
groups  that  they  have  been  treating  them 
well  and  that  they  are  receiving  medical 
attention  and  not  receiving  any  worse 
treatment  than  prisoners  held  by  the 
United  States."  I  told  him  no  mat'ier  how 
one  looked  at  it,  there  was  no  justifiable 
evidence  to  support  his  opinion  when  he 
said  all  the  problems  were  on  us  and  not 
attributable  to  the  other  side,  I  asked  if 
he  had  talked  to  Lieutenant  Frisliman, 
Petty  Officer  Hegdahl,  or  others.  He  said, 
"No,"  that  he  had  only  talked  to  dif- 
ferent peace  groups  that  had  gone  to 
Hanoi  and  told  liim  that  prisoners  were 
being  well  treated. 
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It  is  discouraging  when  U.S.  citizens 
them?e!ves,  people  who  are  intelligent 
and  eciucated,  become  hypnotized  by 
tlieir  version  of  whether  we  should  be  in 
or  out  of  the  war,  and  then  lose  siRht  of 
the  pii?ht  of  pri.soners  held  by  North 
Vietnam. 

I  am  very  pleased  the  Senator  has 
brought  u  )  this  matter.  I  believe  it  will 
demonstrate  how  unanimously  we  are 
united  on  the  fact  that  Hanoi  mu'^t  come 
to  .some  civilized  method  of  treating 
these  prisoners  and  letting  their  families 
know  where  they  are  held  prisoner  and 
th^ir  condition,  because  the  families 
have  an  immense  problem. 

I  introduced  a  bill  on  April  30,  1970. 
which  was  a  very  simple  bill  t*i  provide 
tliat  families  of  those  men  who  are  miss- 
ing in  action  or  held  as  prisoners  of  war 
would  be  able  to  get  VA  loans  on  homes 
and  ha\e  educational  benefits  for  their 
children.  The  bill  went  to  the  subcom- 
mittee of  the  committee  on  which  I 
ser\  e.  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
he  Welfare  and  we  asked  for  a  report. 
Three  months  later  there  was  no  report. 
Tliere  has  been  nothing;  from  the  Vet- 
erans" Administration  and  nothing  from 
the  budget  bureau  or  any  other  source. 
AJl  I  can  say  is  that  while  tliey  are  sit- 
ting down,  twirling  their  tJiumbs.  and 
deciding  what  they  are  going  to  do  about 
it,  the  families  of  these  people  have  been 
placed  in  a  iwsition  of  jeopardy  by  vir- 
tue of  the  problem  that  exists  v>hich 
could  at  least  partly  be  solved  by  this 
bill  and  others. 

Once  aaain,  I  am  happy  to  participate 
in  this  colloquy.  I  had  the  privilege  of 
appearing  at  Constitution  Hall  on  May  1, 
and  to  participate  in  the  pra.ver  program 
for  prisoners  on  May  3.  and  to  partici- 
pate in  previous  colloquies  in  the  Senate. 
I  ho;.e  the  people  of  H;xnoi  will  listen. 
Whether  they  do,  we  will  not  know  for 
some  time.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  in 
addition  to  Hanoi,  the  civilized  countries 
of  this  world  Vvhich  .still  have  contact 
with  North  Vietnam  should  be  listening 
with  great  cai-e  to  this  colloquy  and  ex- 
erting their  influence  to  do  wiiat  tliey 
can  to  be  of  assistance  in  connection 
with  this  vast  problem. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  F.EroRD  an 
editorial  entitled  -Kept  in  the  Dark." 
which  was  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  on  August  4.  19G9. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Kept  in  the  Dark 
The  letters  come  In  every  dnv.  In  big  and 
lit  Lie  b'-itches  from  Santa  Fe  and  Monterey, 
from  .Aberdeen,  South  Dakota,  and  Piirdy, 
Missouri,  from  Richmond.  Virginia  and  Lake 
Lure.  North  Carolina,  from  Downers  Grove. 
Illinois  vnd  Flnnville,  Michigan.  Some  are 
hand-forawled  and  some  typewritten  and 
they  all  speik  poignantly  of  "the  suffering  of 
mothers  nnd  fathers  and  wives  and  sons  and 
dnrghters  of  the  over  800  men  who  are  mls.s- 
Ing  and  presumed  to  be  prisoner.^  of  the 
North  Vietnamere.  They  ask  about  the  treat- 
ment the  men  are  getting.  But  because  the 
Hanoi  Government  won't  even  confirm  the 
n.-imer:  of  the  men  it  i  s  ho-ding.  tlieir 
first  concern  i.s  with  the  cruelest  question — 
whether  a  husband  or  a  brother  or  a  sou 
or  a  friend  Is  even  still  alive,  let  alone  well. 
Somebody  has  told  them  that  Just  maybe  a 


newspaper  editorial  would  help  persuade  the 

North  Vietnamese  to  say  at  least  that  much, 
to  show  at  least  that  much  human  decency, 
and  so  the  letters  keep  coming  in. 

And  about  all  we  can  say  in  reply  Is  that 
wo  have  tried  before  and  that  we  do  not 
have  any  illuslon.s — not  even  when  it  comes 
to  counselling  our  own  Government,  which 
by  the  nature  of  the  system  it  lives  by  Is 
not  In.sensitive  to  public  pressure.  But  the 
case  against  Hanoi  in  the  matter  of  our  pris- 
oners of  war  is  so  persuasive,  and  the  anguish 
of  their  friends  and  relatives  Is  so  acute,  that 
one  wouldn't  want  not  to  keep  trying. 

The  case  against  North  Vietnamese  treat- 
ment not  only  of  v;ar  prisoners,  but  of  their 
ne>:t  of  kin,  rests  very  largely  on  Western 
values — compassion,  humanity,  a  natural 
aversion  to  cruel  and  unusual  punishment. 
And  while  this  is  the  strength  of  the  case 
in  Western  eyes.  It  is  also  of  course  its  weak- 
ness, because  the  same  values  are  not  uni- 
versally prized  in  the  same  war  everywhere, 
and  particularly  are  they  not  prized  by  Asian 
Communist  Governments;  we  have  the  treat- 
ment of  our  Korean  War  POW's  and  more 
recently  the  crew  of  the  Pueblo  to  vouch  for 
that,  as  well  as  the  treatment  of  our  prison- 
ers in  North  Vietnam. 

The  techniques  are  as  subtle  as  they  are 
vicious,  as  psychological  as  tliey  are  physical, 
and  the  results  have  nowhere  been  more 
affecting  recorded  than  In  interviews  with 
two  of  our  captured  pilots  conducted  by 
Oriana  Fallici  and  published  Jn  L'Europeo  a 
few  months  ago.  Of  U.S.  Navy  Lieutenant 
Robert  Frishman,  she  wrote: 

'He  was  very  young,  very  tall  and  terribly 
thin.  Of  a  sickly,  consumed  thinness  ...  He 
wore  Chinese  wool  slippers  and  walked 
bent  like  an  old  man  ,  .  .  With  his  left 
hand  he  held  up  the  right  arm,  shorter  and 
shrunken  ...  He  looked  around  with  a  lost 
expres.slon  and  blinked  his  eyes  .  .  .  Obvi- 
otisly  he  had  been  kept  in  the  dark  for  a 
long  tlm.e  ...  'It  has  been  almost  a  year 
and  a  half  since  I  last  spoke  to  someone, 
Madain.'  " 

Tliere  are  prob.ibly  places  in  the  world 
where  this  sort  of  thing  Is  effective,  the  use 
of  God  knows  what  sort  of  inhuman  pres-  ' 
sures  to  reduce  men  to  parroting  banal, 
fawning  propaganda  in  a  crude  and  almost 
ludicrously  primitive  effort  to  Influence  pub- 
lic opinion.  But  there  are  not  many,  not 
where  men  are  Iree  to  Judge  for  themselves. 
And  the  tragedy  of  It  is  the  pointlessness  of 
it,  leaving  wholly  aside  the  morality:  it  Isn't 
working  the  way  the-North  Vietnamese  must 
think  it  will  work.  The  sympathy  of  the 
world  Is  not  going  to  be  swung  toward  the 
North  Vietn?.me?e  side  of  the  argument  by 
barbarism,  as  the  press  comment  in  large 
parts  of  the  world,  including  countries  by 
no  means  sympathetic  to  our  side  of  the 
argument,  amply  testifies.  And  still  less  Is 
world  opinion  likely  to  be  swung  by  the 
even  more  mindless  cruelty  of  preying  on  the 
gnef  of  the  next  of  kin,  by  teasing  them 
with  invitations  to  send  gifts,  by  releasing  a 
handful  of  prisoners  now  and  again,  but  never 
releasing  the  names  of  those  still  held  in 
captivity. 

Many  important,  perhaps,  the  North  Viet- 
namese have  it  all  wrong  if  they  think  that 
this  refusal  to  release  the  Ust  of  POW's  will 
significantly  influence  American  public 
opinion  against  the  war  or  serve  some  pur- 
pose as  a  negotiating  counter,  as  Hanoi's 
Paris  negotiator  Xuan  Thuy  has  Implied. 

There  are  things  about  this  war  that  have, 
and  will  continue  to  have  a  profound  and 
disquieting  effect  on  American  public  opin- 
ion; merely  by  dragging  on,  the  war  has  that 
effect;  so  do  continued  American  casualties 
in  battle;  so  does  the  absence  of  any  believ- 
able end  in  sight.  These  things  may  s:ip  the 
will  and  encourage  the  belief  that  the  effort 
Is  not  worth  the  price,  that  conciliation  and 
a  rapid  transfer  of  the  burden  to  the  South 


Vietnamese  is  the  proper  course.  Tliere  are 
countless  ways  that  the  enemy  might  tr>'  to 
encourage  tiiese  tendencies  by  promoting 
tlie  belief  that  an  honorable  accommodation 
Is  possible  with  the  North — an  accommoda- 
tion within  which  our  Soutli  Vietnamese 
allies  and  their  followers  and  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  could  survive.  But  a  continu- 
ing demonstration  of  relentless  cruelty,  of 
an  incapacity  for  showing  even  the  most 
elementary  evidence  of  decency  arid  luiman- 
Ity,  Is  not  one  of  these  ways. 

Mr.  BYPuD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  thank  the  able  Senator  for  his 
cogent  expressions  of  concern. 
I  yield  to  the  able  majority  leader. 
Mi-.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  listened  with  inte:est  to  the  col- 
loquy relative  to  the  plight  of  U.S.  pris- 
oners of  war  in  North  Vietnam.  I  agree 
completely  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd) 
that  regardless  of  our  feelings  about  this 
war  in  which  we  are  engaged,  as  far  as 
the  prisoners  of  war  are  concerned  there 
can  be  and  there  must  be  no  differences 
of  opinion. 

I  dare  say  there  are  differences  in  the 
minds  of  some  of  our  prisoners  about  this 
war.  too;  but  as  good  citizen.s  tliey  have 
carried  out  their  duties  and  obligations, 
and  the  least  we  can  do  is  not  to  forget 
them  but  to  remen:ber  them  as  often  as 
we  can  and  do  what  we  can  to  be  of  as- 
sistance in  aciiieving  their  release. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  number  of 
POW's  in  North  Vietnam  and  Laos  is 
approximately  1,400.  We  do  not  know 
whether  that  number  is  correct.  We 
think  it  is  about  tlie  best  figure  we  can 
arrive  at  on  an  estimation  of  the  facts  at 
our  disposal. 

In  addition,  we  do  not  know  whether 
they  are  all  alive  or  if  some  of  them  are 
dead.  I  would  think  that  the  least  the 
Govenmient  of  North  Vietnam  could  do 
would  be  to  give  us  a  list  of  the  prisoners 
they  hold  and  .^ive  us  some  assurance 
that  those  they  hold  are  alive,  and  to  tell 
us  which  of  the  prisoners  have  died,  or 
to  tell  us  what  h.appened  to  them.  I  think 
that  is  the  minimum  that  could  be  stated 
as  far  as  human  decency  is  concerned. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  Government  of 
North  Vietnam  is  a  party  to  the  Geneva 
accords  covering  prisoners  of  war.  and  I 
would  hope  that  they  would  consider 
their  position,  consider  the  plight  of 
tho.se  people  and  their  families,  who  are 
worrying  day  in  and  day  out,  and  do 
what  could  be  done  to  alleviate  the  suf- 
ferhig  and  the  heartbreak  which  has 
been  caused  by  the  capture  of  these 
Americans. 

So  I  want  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia,  who 
once  again  has  taken  the  lead  in  this 
important  matter  and  significcnt  field. 
and  I  want  to  commend  mj'  colleagues, 
also,  for  expressing  their  concern  and 
their  care  on  the  basis  of  the  remarks 
which  they  have  made  in  this  Chamber 
this  morning  and  this  afternoon. 

I  would  hope  that  this  message  would 
reach  Hanoi.  I  hope  that  the  letter  which 
has  been  dispatched  has  reached  Hanoi. 
I  dare  say  Hanoi  is  smart  enough  to  know 
that  this  is  a  matter  of  public  record  and 
that  in  some  way,  in  some  shape,  in  some 
form  they  will  have  access  to  the  Record 
of  today  and  will  be  aware  of  what  the 
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Senate  thinks  about  this  most  distress- 
ing, dangerous,  and  difficult  problem. 

We  hope  that,  in  return,  some  action 
would  be  forthcoming  which  would  bring 
some  degree  of  succor,  some  degree  of 
relief,  some  degree  of  alleviation  to  those 
men  who  are  prisoners  of  war  nov/  but 
who  became  pii3oners  of  war  in  carr.ving 
out  their  bounden  obhgation  to  their 
country. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  am 
grateful  for  the  remarks  just  made  by 
my  friend  and  majority  leader. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware I  Mr.  Bocr.s). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ad- 
ditional time  granted  to  the  Senator 
from  We.'^t  Virginia  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  bo  allowed  an  additional  5  minutes. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  for 
yielding.  I  wish  to  commend  and  con- 
gratulate him  on  his  remarks  this  morn- 
ing and  on  his  continuing  interest  in  this 
most  pressing  problem.  I  wish  also  to 
commend  the  distinguished  Members  of 
this  body  for  their  participation  in  the 
colloquy,  which  brings  attention  to  this 
most  important  concern  of  all  Ameri- 
cans, and,  I  believe,  of  people  all  over 
the  world.  I  want  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  that  have  been  made 
this  moi-ning,  especially  those  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
'Mr.  Byrd"  . 

The  torment  and  the  tragedy  endured 
by  the  American  prisoners  of  war  held 
in  North  Vietnam  are  of  the  greatest 
concern  to  all  Americans.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  anything  of  any  greater  con- 
cern. North  Vietnam's  repeated  refusal 
to  provide  the  United  States  with  com- 
plete information  on  the  names  and  the 
health  of  American  prisoners  places  a 
constant  burden  of  anxiety  and  strain 
upon  the  brave  families  of  these  men. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  my  privi- 
lege and  honor  to  join  with  other  Sena- 
tors in  cosponsoring  two  Senate  reso- 
lutions intended  to  encourage  North 
Vietnam  to  meet  its  obligations  imder 
the  Geneva  Convention  on  the  Treat- 
ment of  Prisoners  of  War.  It  is  my  hope 
that  they  will  begin  to  act  with  humanity 
toward  these  prisoners. 

One  of  the  most  effective  ways  North 
Vietnam  could  demonstrate  its  good  will 
would  be  to  begin  serious  negotiations  in 
Paris.  Such  negotiating  could  lead  to  a 
settlement  of  the  sad  conflict  in  South 
Vietnam  and  lead  to  fre<-dom  for  the 
prisoners  held  in  the  north. 

In  its  August  1970  issue,  Air  Force  and 
Space  Digest  magazine,  published  by  the 
Air  Force  Association,  inaugurated  a 
column  on  developments  regarding  men 
who  are  prisoners  of  war  or  missing  in 
action.  The  magazine,  I  believe,  is  to  be 
commended  for  focusing  attention  on 
this  issue.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  column  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


POW-MIA  Action  Kepobt 
( By  Waunce  L.  Lien ) 

HOW    LONG? 

"A  child  asks:  'Where  is  my  daddy?'  A 
mother  asks:  'How  is  my  son?'  A  wife  asks: 
'Is  my  husband  alive  or  dead?' 

"Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadistically 
practicing  spiritual  and  mental  genocide  on 
over  1,500  American  prisoners  of  war  and 
their  families. 

"He  w  long?" 

This  quotation  has  been  entered  in  the 
Congressional  Record  every  dav  since  Janu- 
ary 26.  1970.  by  Rep.  William  J.  Scherle  (R- 
lowa) ,  as  a  continuing  reminder  to  all  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  the  world,  that  more 
than  1,500  American  servicemen  are  prisoners 
of  war  or  are  missing  in  action  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

Congressman  Scherle,  long  active  In  sup- 
port of  the  cause  of  MIA  POWs,  says  he  will 
keep  on  entering  his  st-itement  in  the  Rrc- 
ord  every  day  "until  all  the  American  pris- 
oners of  war  are  released."  He,  along  with 
.scores  of  other  members  of  Congress,  is  deter- 
mined to  "keep  the  pressure  on"  until  the 
Communists  give  a  complete  accounting  of 
the  men  they  hold  prisoner  and  until  hu- 
mane treatment  of  these  Americans  Is  as- 
sured. 

"VHE    COMMIITEE    OF   LIAISON" 

On  Jtme  26.  a  group  calling  itself  the 
"Committee  of  Liaison  with  Families  of  Serv- 
icemen Detained  in  North  Vietnam"  released 
the  names  of  335  Americans  it  claimed  are 
being  held  prisoners  in  North  Vietnam.  The 
list,  11  turns  out,  is  a  compilation  of  the  same 
names  released  by  the  same  group  on  three 
previous  dates — Junuary  15,  March  11,  and 
March  27,  1970. 

The  Committee  of  Lial.son,  a  group  of  pri- 
vate individuals,  is  an  offshoot  of  the  New 
Mobilization  Committee  to  End  the  War  in 
Vietnam  ("The  New  Mobe") ,  and  was  formed 
in  January  of  this  year.  Its  purpose  is  to 
receive  the  names  of  prisoners  of  war  from 
the  North  Vietnamese  government,  and  to 
pass  on  to  relatives  information  concerning 
the.se  men.  The  organization,  according  to  its 
own  information  sheet,  was  formed  at  the 
reqtiest  of  the  government  of  North  Vietnam. 

According  to  a  New  York  Tunes  story  on 
June  26,  North  Vietnam  lias  reportedly  de- 
clared that  the  Ust  of  names  released  by  the 
Committee  of  Liaison  on  that  date  was  com- 
plete and  that  North  Vietnam  does  not  hold 
any  men  who  are  not  listed  on  it. 

The  Department  of  Defense,  however,  calls 
the  list  "incomplete  and  unacceptable."  and 
has  said  that  the  names  of  at  least  forty 
men  believed  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  are  missing  from  the  list.  In  sup- 
port of  its  contention.  DoD  released  photos 
that  have  been  published  in  North  Viet- 
namese newspapers  of  two  Americans  identi- 
fied as  prisoners,  whose  names  are  not  on  the 
list. 

In  a  statement  on  June  26,  Daniel  Z. 
Henkln,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Public  Affairs,  said,  "It  should  be  noted 
[that]  this  privately  compiled  and  unoffi- 
cially released  list  makes  no  reference  to  our 
men  held  prisoner  by  Hanoi  and  its  agents 
in  South  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia.  The 
unofficial  release  of  an  inaccurate  and  in- 
complete list  of  names  from  unofficial 
sources,"  he  said,  "can  only  add  to  the  great 
anguish  of  the  hundreds  of  wives,  children, 
and  parents  of  the  more  than  1.500  service- 
men who  are  listed  missing  or  captured." 

NATIONAL     LEAGUE     OF     FAMILIES 

On  June  30,  a  newly  incorporated  orga- 
nization Officially  opened  its  Washington. 
D.C.,  headquarters  with  the  expressed  hope 
and  prayer  that  it  could  "go  out  of  business 
tomorrow."  The  National  League  of  Families 
of  American  Prisoners  and  Missing  in  South- 
east Asia,  formed  in  late  May.  Is  a  direct  re- 
sult of  the  meeting  of  families  held  on  May 


2,  reported  on  in  these  pages  in  Uie  June 
issue. 

Membership  in  the  League  is  confined  to 

families  of  U.S.  servicemen  and  civilians  who 
are  prisoners  of  war  or  missing  in  action. 
Membership  at  this  writing  to'.als  about  3,000 
families. 

Mrs.  James  B.  Stockdale,  wife  of  a  Navy 
captain  who  has  been  a  prisoner  in  North 
Vietnam  since  September  1965,  is  Chairman 
of  the  Boai'd  of  the  new  organization.  She 
was  lonnerly  National  Coordinator  lor  the 
original  Le.igue  of  Families,  which  she 
founded  and  which  became  the  nucleus  for 
the  present  League. 

Vice  Chairman  of  the  League  is  Mrs.  Ken- 
iie'wh  W.  N..rth.  of  WelUieet,  M^iss.,  wife  of  an 
Air  Force  major  identified  by  the  League  as 
a  POW.  Thirteen  other  family  members.  In- 
cluding nine  wives,  tlirce  mothers,  and  one 
father,  serve  on  the  Board  of  Directors.  Six 
of  the=e,  the  father  and  five  wives,  are  from 
Air  Force  families.  They  are:  Col.  Edwin 
Er;nckmann,  USA  (Ret.),  of  Shalimar,  Fla.. 
father  of  Air  Force  Lt.  Col.  Robert  E.  Brlnck- 
mann  (MIA);  Mrs.  Arthur  J.  Cormier  (TSgt.- 
POW),  Bay  Shore,  N.Y.;  Mrs.  Robert  C. 
Davis  (Capt.-MIA),  Buriington,  N.J.;  Mrs. 
Arthur  S.  Meaj-ns  (Lt.  Col. -MIA).  Los  An- 
geles, Calif.;  Mrs.  Samuel  R.  Johnson  iLt. 
Col.-POW(.  Piano.  Tex.;  and  Mrs.  Bobby  G. 
Vinicn  (Col.-MIAi,  of  Alexandria.  Va.  Mrs. 
Vinson  also  serves  as  A.-^si.'itant  National 
Coordinator  for  the  national  office. 

Mrs.  Iris  Powers,  of  Lutz,  Fla..  the  mother 
of  an  Army  warrant  officer  who  is  misiing  In 
action,  is  the  National  Coordinator.  Another 
member  of  the  permanent  staff,  all  unpaid 
volunteers,  is  Office  M.inagcr  Mrs.  Kevin  J. 
McManus.  from  Brlghtwattrs.  N.Y.,  wife  of 
an  Air  Force  captain  imprisoned  In  North 
Vietnam.  The  all-woman'  staff  will  be  as- 
sisted by  volunteer  workers  recruited  from 
loc.il  ^^A  POW  families. 

TlTje  offices  of  the  National  League  of 
Families  are  at  1  Constitution  Ave.,  N.W., 
Washington.  D.C.  20002.  The  space  \s  being 
provided  at  no  ch.irge  by  the  Reserve  Of- 
ficers As.sociatlon.  which  owns  the  building. 
It  is  within  easy  walking  distance  of  the 
Capitol  and  tlie  offices  of  all  members  of 
Congress. 

The  Air  Force  Association  will  make  its  fa- 
cilities and  staff  personnel  available  to  sup- 
p>ort  the  League  In  any  way  It  can  be  of  as- 
sistance. We  are  confident  that  in  this,  we 
speak  for  every  memt>er  of  AFA. 

The  nonprofit,  nonpartisan  organization 
is  being  financed  by  the  families  themselves 
niid  through  contributions  from  concerned 
individuals  and  organizations. 

THE    FAIRCHILD    HILLEE    CORP. 

Fairchild  Hiller  Corp.  continues  to  lead  In- 
dustry in  publicizing  the  plight  of  the  Amer- 
ican MIA  POWs,  \^1th  creation  of  special  dis- 
play units  to  distribute  information  about 
the  prisoners  at  trade  shows  and  public 
gatherings.  This  is  the  latest  of  many  actions 
taken  by  that  company. 

A  year  ago,  in  August  1969,  Fairchild  Hiller 
initiated  a  company-wide  letter-writing 
campaign.  More  than  10.000  employees — 
nearly  ninety  percent — wrote  to  the  govern- 
ment In  North  Vietnam.  Thousands  more 
letters  were  sent  to  other  governments,  and 
to  UN  representatives,  urging  them  to  use 
their  influence  in  Hanoi.  Fairchild  Hiller 
President  Edward  Ulil  personally  wrote  to 
the  heads  of  100  other  companies,  inviting 
them  to  Join  in  the  campaign.  And.  at  Mr. 
Uhl's  urging,  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  sent  a  circular  to  all  Its  mem- 
bers suggesting  they  encovirage  their  em- 
ployees to  write  letters. 

Fairchild  Hiller  followed  up  its  letter-writ- 
ing campaign  with  public-service  messages 
In  leading  newspapers  across  the  country-,  and 
in  magazines.  In  resfKinse  to  requests,  to  date 
they  have  distributed  more  than  100.000 
poster  reprints   of   these   messages.   In   late 
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April,  Fairchlld  Hlller  took  out  full-page  ads 
In  two  Washington  D.C.,  newspapers,  pub- 
licizing the  May  1  rally  for  MIA/POWs,  held 
In  Constitution  Hall. 

Late  last  ye\x,  Fairchlld  Hlller  made  avail- 
able to  families  of  prisoners  and  missing 
serilcemen.  and  to  others,  a  special  Christ- 
mas card  that  Ciurried  a  message  telling  the 
receiver  how  he  could  help.  They  filled  re- 
quests for  more  than  50.000  cards.  • 

Our  thanks,  and  that  of  the  MIA/POW 
families,  to  FalrchUd  Hlller  employees,  to 
their  President.  Edward  Uhl,  and  to  Maston 
M.  Jacks,  a  former  USAP  Information  officer 
and  now  Fairchlld  Hiller's  Manager  of  In- 
formation Service. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President.  I  again 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  for  his  leadership  and  his 
effort  in  this  important  matter.  I  am 
honored  and  happy  to  associate  myself 
with  him,  and  I  thank  him  for  his  effort. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  able  Senator  for  his  cogent  state- 
ment, and  I  am  indebted  to  him, 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia has  made  an  eloquent  and  timely 
and  outstanding  speech  demanding  that 
the  Nortli  Vietnamese  give  humane 
treatment  to  the  American  prisoners  of 
war  under  their  control. 

Mr.  President,  no  issue  tliat  has  come 
before  the  Senate  has  attracted  the 
imanimity  of  opinion  that  this  issue  of 
demanding  humane  treatment  for  Amer- 
ican prisoners  of  war  in  the  hands  of 
Hanoi  has.  No  colloquy  has  attracted 
more  participation  than  the  colloquy 
taking  place  earlier  today. 

I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the 
eloquent  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd), 
and  with  all  Senators  who  participated 
In  that  colloquy. 

Among  them  were  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  the  able  Senator  from 
Montana  'Mr.  Mansfield),  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole),  the  di?tinguished  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  CMr.  MoriTOYA).  th?  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel),  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  <Mr.  Stennis),  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fan- 
nin), the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Gurney),  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke)  ,  the  dlstingulrhed  S?nator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Boggs>,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado  <Mr.  Dominick). 
th3  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  iMr.  Jordan >,  and  perhaps 
others. 

Mr.  Pre.sident,  while  the  Senate  of 
the  United  State;  might  be  divided  on 
some  Issues,  it  speaks  with  one  voice  on 
the  matter  of  demanding  humane  treat- 
ment for  American  prisoners  of  war  in 
the  hands  of  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
the  Vietf  ong. 

Mr.  Preident,  every  Member  of  this 
Senate  is  deeply  distressed  and  con- 
cerned over  the  continuing  callous  and 
inhumane  treatment  of  American  serv- 
icemen who  are  being  held  prisoners  of 
war  by  Communist  forces  In  Southeast 
Asia. 

Not  only  has  Hanoi  refused  to  provide 
proper  food  and  care  for  these  men.  but 
it  al2o  has  refused  to  fully  Identify  them 


and  permit  tliem  the  right  to  send  let- 
ters lo  tlieu-  lamUies  or  to  receive  mail 
and  packages  m  return.  And  the  enemy 
continues  to  hold  men  who  are  seriously 
ill  r,nd  wounded  and  in  need  of  medical 
treatment. 

Failure  lias  marked  every  effort  to 
obtain  the  relea.se  of  American  service- 
men who  have  fallen  into  North  Viet- 
namese hands  during  the  past  6  years. 
Wives,  children  and  parents  of  more 
than  56  of  thest  men  live  in  the  State 
of  Alabama.  Twenty-seven  of  the.se  men 
are  soldiers,  17  from  the  Air  Force,  nine 
are  sailors,  and  three  are  marines.  Their 
families,  along  with  the  families  of  other 
U.S.  servicemen  listed  as  mi<;sing,  have 
.''hown  great  spirit  and  hope  despite  their 
sorrow  and  worry  about  the  safety  cf 
their  loved  ones. 

Mr.  President,  the  first  U.S.  Army  ad- 
viser was  captured  by  the  Viet<;ong  in 
March  1964,  6  long  years  ago.  Since  that 
time,  the  number  of  U.S.  servicemen  list- 
ed as  m_i.ssing  in  action  or  believed  cari- 
tured  has  grown  to  more  than  1,500. 
About  150  of  these  men  have  been  miss- 
ing or  captiu'ed  for  more  than  4  years, 
and  more  than  300  of  them  have  been 
missing  for  more  than  three  and  a  half 
years.  This  is  longer  than  any  U.S. 
.•serviceman  was  held  prisoner  during 
World  War  n. 

The  treatment  of  American  prisoners 
of  war  in  Vietnam  has  been  the  subject 
of  increased  public  attention  over  the 
past  year,  largely  because  of  the  contin- 
ued refusal  of  North  Vietnam  and  the 
Vietcong  to  abide  by  the  1949  Geneva 
Convention  on  Prisoners  of  War.  Ameri- 
can efforts  on  behalf  of  prisoners  have 
shifted  from  the  diplomatic  arena  to  a 
campaign  designed  to  force  the  Commu- 
nists to  moderate  their  stand  through  the 
pressure  of  world  public  opinion.  Amer- 
ican policy  on  the  issue  of  prisoners  has 
from  the  first  been  based  on  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Geneva  Convention;  but  as 
the  number  of  prisoners  has  increased, 
American  diplomats  have  concentrated 
on  four  specific  goals,  wliile  continuing 
to  push  lor  discussions  on  the  subject  of 
the  prisoners:  First,  identification  and 
accounting  of  all  prisoners  held;  second, 
establishment  of  regular  communication 
between  all  prisoners  and  their  families; 
tliird,  prompt  repatriation  of  the  seri- 
ously sick  and  wounded;  and,  fourth,  ob- 
servation and  inspection  of  POW  camps 
by  impartial  observers. 

As  of  July  25,  1970,  Pentagon  records 
showed  1.567  American  servicemen  mi.ss- 
ing  or  c.-ptured  in  Southeast  Asia.  Of 
these,  376  were  believed  captured  in 
North  Vietnam,  78  in  South  Vietnam, 
and  three  in  Laos.  Of  the  1,110  men  about 
whom  no  information  had  been  received, 
404  were  considered  missing  in  North 
Vietnam,  482  in  South  Vietnrm,  and  224 
in  Laos. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  cus- 
tomarily turns  all  enemy  prisoners  over 
to  the  South  Vietnamese  Government  for 
internment,  a  move  provided  for  in  the 
Geneva  convention.  The  South  Viet- 
namese Government  has  on  severa'  occa- 
sions freed  North  Vietnamese  prisoners 
or  offered  to  exchange  them  for  Ameri- 
cans, particularly  the  sick  and  wounded, 
but  the  North  Vietnamese,  refusing  to 


acknov.ledge  tiiat  they  have  troopii  in  the 
South,  h  tve  ignored  such  offers. 

In  1965,  the  International  Committee 
of  the  Red  Cross  invoked  the  provisions 
of  the  1949  Geneva  Convention  Relative 
to  the  Treatment  of  Prisoners  of  War, 
and  it  reminded  the  nations  fighting  in 
South  Vietnii-m  of  their  responsibilities 
under  the  convention  and  asked  that 
they  respond  by  li.:,tins  the  steps  they 
planned  to  take  to  abide  by  it.  The  Con- 
vention, which  was  ratified  by  the  U.S. 
Senate  in  195G,  and  signed  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  in  1957,  sets  standards  for 
the  trcLtment  of  pri;.o:icrs  in  tuiy  r.nned 
conflict,  whether  or  not  there  has  been 
a  declaration  of  war.  The  North  Viet- 
name&c    claim    th£>t    their    holding    of 
pri5;oner.«  is  on  a  different  basis  tlun  that 
provided  for  by  the  Geneva  convention 
bee  use  Lh'-.re  has  been  no  state  of  war 
declared.   But   the    Geneva    convention 
dcca  net  provide  tiiat.  The  rights  it  &uar- 
antct'S  arc  inviolable.  It  includes  provi- 
sions for   adequate   food,   clothing   and 
medical  care,  prohibitions  against  exces- 
sive, dangerous  or  brutal  work  and  disci- 
pline, and  the  designation  of  a  protect- 
ing power  to  inspect  conditions  within 
the  camps.  Further,  all  prisoners  are  to 
be  registered,  with  the  sick  and  wounded 
being  repatriated  and  the  others  allowed 
to  write  to  their  families  twice  a  month  as 
well  as  to  receive  letters  and  packages. 
The  convention  also  prohibits  exploita- 
tion of  prisoners  for  political  purposes 
and  interviews  by  members  of  the  press. 
Mr.    President,    as    the    entire    world 
knows,  the  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet- 
cong  have  refused  to  release  a  full  list  of 
the  names  of  pilsoners  held  or  to  give 
full  infonnation  about  their  conditions 
of  imprisonment,  maintaining  that  cap- 
tured prisoners  are   war  criminals  not 
entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  Geneva 
Convention.  At  the  beginning  of  1970, 
families  of  only  about  175  of  the  total 
missing,  and  believed  held  in  North  Viet- 
nam had  received  letters  at  all,  and  the 
average  frequency   of  letters   was  less 
than  two  per  year.  A  handful  of  these 
men  had  been  interviewed  by  foreign 
journalists,  and  a  few  others  had  been 
featured  in  Communist  radio  broadcasts. 
Virtually  no  infonnation  was  available 
about  the  location  of  the  camps;  and  the 
little  that  was  known  about  the  iniiu- 
mane  conditions  in  them  came  from  re- 
leased or  escaped  prisoners. 

In  terms  of  the  Geneva  Convention 
alone,  the  United  States  considers  North 
Vietnamese  treatment  of  prisoners  to  be 
inhumane,  and  political  in  motivation. 
An  American  Embassy  official  in  Viet- 
nam was  quoted  as  saying  that — 

So  far  as  the  North  Vietnamese  are  con- 
cerned, prisoners  ora  an  asset  in  war,  an  as- 
set to  be  exploited  Just  like  a  tank  or  gun. 

North  Vietnamese  treatment  of  pris- 
oners and  the  releases  of  men  and  infor- 
mation have  been  used  as  much  as  pos- 
sible for  pi-opagajida  punxjses.  rather 
than  resulting  from  American  diplo- 
matic efforts  on  behalf  of  tlie  prisoners. 
But,  although  the  North  Vietnamese 
iiavc  publicly  criticized  the  current 
American  policy  of  alerting  world  opin- 
ion regarding  abuses  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention, they  have  increased  the  amount 
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of  information  about  prisoners  in  the 
last  2  monllis.  Thio  is  a  slim  glimmer  ef 
light  in  a  otherwise  dark  picture. 

In  recent  weeks,  some  families  re- 
ceived letters  from  prisoners  indicating 
that  the  prisoner  would  be  allowed  to 
receive  packages  and  that  they  would  be 
allowed  to  write  regularly  each  month. 
Under  these  circiunstances,  the  families 
of  priscncis  are  acting  en  this  iirlonna- 
tiuu  although  there  has  been  no  official 
announcement  by  Hanoi. 

'I his  is  a  hopeful  sign  that  the  great 
effort  to  aroute  world  opinion  against 
the  Communists  is  beailng  some  fruits. 
But  even  in  their  efforts  to  cleanse  them- 
selves before  tiae  eyes  of  the  world,  tiic 
North  Vietnamese  and  their  allies  show 
their  true  nature. 

For  example,  following  a  great  pub- 
licity ploy,  a  puiported  list  cf  prisoners 
of  v.ar  held  by  Hanoi  was  released  un- 
offxially  some  week.s  ago  by  a  group  of 
private  American  citizens  whose  past  in- 
dicates close  ties  to  Hanoi.  But  this  list 
has  been  a  cruel  blow  to  many  of  the 
wives  and  children  and  parents  of  the 
prisoners  not  listed,  but  known  to  be 
held,  like  animals,  in  Commimist  pens. 
The  Department  of  Defense  has  an- 
nounced that  the  list  does  not  include 
the  names  of  at  least  40  men  officially 
known  to  be  prisoners  of  war  based  on 
previous  information,  including  Commu- 
nist propaganda  films  and  photographs 
released  by  Hanoi,  by  radio  broadcasts, 
through  identification  by  former  POW's 
who  have  been  released,  and  from  other 
sound  intelligence  sources. 

Neither  does  this  list  make  reference  to 
our  men  held  prisoners  by  Hanoi  in 
South  Vietnam,  Laos,  or  in  Cambodia. 

Even  before  the  beginning  of  the  so- 
called  Paris  peace  talks,  the  American 
Government  pressed  for  North  Vietnam- 
ese adlierence  to  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion through  various  intermediaries. 
Contacts  were  made  through  interested 
third  goverrunents,  such  as  Cambodia, 
Sweden,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the 
United  Arab  Republic,  and  President 
Johnson  said  on  Christmas,  1967,  that 
he  had  asked  the  Pope  to  intercede  on 
behalf  of  our  men.  Diplomatic  appeals 
were  also  made  through  international 
organizations,  and  private  appeals  were 
made  by  American  Congressmen  and 
others.  Finally,  prisoner  exchanges  and 
releases  were  tried  in  the  hope  of  en- 
couraging reciprocity  by  Hanoi. 

But  the  enemy's  only  response  has 
been  that  American  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam  must  be  completed  first. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 15  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  may  I  have 
6  more  minutes? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanlmotis  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  have  10  additional  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  this  effort 
to  make  propaganda  gains  from  the 
misery  and  heartbreak  of  our  service- 
men and  their  families  is  a  cruel  effort 
to  extract  political  gains.  I  have  noth- 
ing but  overwhelming  contem.pt  for  those 
groups  of  American  citizens  who  stamp 


upon  and  burn  the  American  flag,  and 
who  display  the  bamier  of  the  Vietcong 
and  call  for  a  North  Vietnamese  nctory 
over  our  forces  and  who  so  willingly  lend 
themselves  to  the  diabolical  and  Macii- 
iavellian  maneuvers  of  the  Conmiunists. 
These  people  and  tliese  groups  seem  to 
siiow  far  more  sympathy  for  the  enemy 
than  they  do  for  their  fellow  Americans 
rotting  away  in  the  pigsty  POW  camps  of 
the  enemi". 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  has 
granted  permission  for  an  exhibit  direct- 
ly imder  the  Capitol  Rotunda  providing 
a  grim  reminder  of  the  plight  of  Ameri- 
cans held  prisoner  by  the  enemy  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

This  exhibit  is  an  accurate  though  un- 
derstated protrayal  of  the  indignities 
forced  on  American  prisoners  of  war  at 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.  It  shows  tiie 
cages  and  the  primitive  conditions  in 
which  sick  and  half-starved  captives 
must  exist — for  existence  is  all  that  is 
allowed  them. 

I  believe,  as  so  many  other  Members 
of  this  body  believe,  that  once  the  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  visitors  to  the 
Capitol  see  this  sight,  they  will  throw 
their  voices  and  their  influence  behind 
this  aroused  and  angered  Nation's  efforts 
to  force  Hanoi  to  abide  by  its  cormnit- 
ment  to  the  humanitarian  standards  of 
the  Geneva  Treaty. 

If  we  must  Uve  in  a  world  of  realities, 
let  us  make  sure  that  the  enemy  also 
knows  the  realities  that  face  him.  And 
if  it  is  true,  as  I  so  firmly  believe  it  to  be, 
that  the  enemy  will  reap  what  he  has 
sown,  he  faces  a  dire  future. 

We  must  continue  to  plague  the  en- 
emy and  keep  his  miserable  record  be- 
fore the  world. 

He  shows  a  complete  lack  of  humane 
consideration,  not  only  for  the  prisoners 
or  their  families,  but  also  for  his  own 
soldiers  who  have  been  wounded  and 
captured. 

The  record  clearly  .shows  how  he  has 
refused  to  identify  all  the  prisoners  of 
war  he  holds,  or  to  provide  what  infor- 
mation he  may  have  to  the  families  of 
these  men.  He  denies  the  right  of  every 
prisoner  at  least  to  write  a  note  to  his 
loved  ones,  and  he  refuses  to  give  impar- 
tial observers  access  to  his  prisoner 
camps. 

Although  claiming  to  come  from  an 
Asian  civilization  predating  the  Western 
World,  the  enemy  shows  an  animal-like 
beastiality  in  treatment  of  his  fellow 
man. 

Mr.  President,  the  enemy  uses  the 
Paris  i>eace  talks  for  his  own  propa- 
ganda advantages,  neither  wanting  to 
talk  i>eace  nor  discuss  the  prisoners  of 
war. 

But  he  should  know  that  we  will  not 
let  him  forget  the  plight  of  these  pris- 
oners or  their  families.  He  is  responsi- 
ble for  them,  both  under  the  1949  Ge- 
neva treaty  and  under  the  principles  of 
humanity  which  go  far  beyond  legal  re- 
quirements. We  must  let  him  know  that 
he  cannot  and  will  not  escape  these  re- 
sponsibilities. 

At  this  very  moment,  while  we  speak 
in  this  historic  Chamber,  It  is  the  mid- 
night hour  in  the  jungles  of  Southeast 
Asia,  and  darkness  has  closed  aroimd 


American  prisoners  of  war  as  they  hud- 
die  in  their  bamboo  prisons. 

Worldwide  public  opimou  must  be 
alerted  and  brought  to  bear  in  behalf  of 
oui'  prisoners  of  war. 

America  owes  them  a  debt  so  great 
it  can  never  be  fully  repaid.  But  let  them 
know  that  a  grateful  nation  is  exciting 
its  best  efforts  to  repay  them  to  the  ex- 
tent that  we  can. 

Let  all  nations  hear  our  pledge,  Mr. 
President,  that  we  will  not  forget  the 
pUght  of  these  men,  or  their  families, 
and  we  will  not  let  the  rest  of  the  world 
forget. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  am  delighted  to  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator has  cast  bread  upon  the  waters 
which  w-iil  return  after  m*any  days.  I  want 
to  congratulate  him  for  the  persuasive 
and  well  prepared  statement  he  has 
made.  I  know  the  hearts  of  the  wives  and 
children,  fathers  and  mothers,  and  other 
relatives  and  friends  of  American  service- 
men who  are  held  prisoners  of  war  in 
North  Vietnam  and  in  South  Vietnam  by 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Vietcong 
are  gcing  to  be  comfe  i  ted  and  warmed  by 
the  statement  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama. They  will  be  indebted  to  him.  I 
am  indebted  to  him.  All  Americans  are 
nidebted  to  him  and  to  the  other  Sen- 
ators who  have  participated  in  the  col- 
loquy this  morning. 

I  wish  to  thank  tlie  Senator  for  his 
excellent  contribution. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  kind  remarks  and  have  heretofore 
expressed  my  appreciation  to  him  for  his 
leadership  in  this  most  Important  matter. 
I  have  asked  to  be  associated  with  the 
excellent  and  elorjuent  remarks  that  he 
made  earlier  today.  I  do  wish  to  congrat- 
ulate him  and  to  expre.ss  the  thanks  of  a 
grateful  nation  and  the  thanks  of  the 
families  of  the  prisoners  of  war  for  the 
leadership  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia has  exerted  and  for  the  efforts  he 
has  made,  and  to  extend  the  observation 
of  the  jmiior  Senator  from  Alabama  that 
when  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
sets  his  hand  to  the  plow  he  does  not 
look  back  and  he  does  not  stop  until 
results  are  achieved. 

The  work  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia.  I  feel  confident, 
will  bear  much  fruit  and  that  it  will  help 
alert.  fir.st.  national  opinion  in  this  mat- 
ter, and  then  world  opinion,  to  our  de- 
mand that  humane  treatment  be  ac- 
corded to  American  prisoners  cf  war  held 
by  Hanoi. 

A  train  my  sincere  thanks  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The 
Senator  is  very  crenerous.  I  hope  cur  ef- 
forts today  will  redoimd  to  the  benefit  of 
those  pitiable  prisoners  of  war  and  that 
our  efforts  will  help,  somehow,  to  remind 
the  American  people  and  the  people  of 
the  world  so  that  those  men  wlU  not 
become  the  forgotten  men  of  this  war. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

.\MERICAN     PRISONER-S     OF     WAR     MUST     NOT     BE 
FORGOTTEN- 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  commend,  in  the  highest  possible 
terms,  the  efforts  by  my  friend,  the  dls- 
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tinguished  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
iMr.  Byrd)  for  the  leadership  he  is  once 
again  displaying  in  keeping  Hnnoi's  feet 
to  ihe  fire  on  American  priscners  of  war 
ill  Ni,'ith  Vicinaai. 

We  must  not  relax  for  1  second  in  our 
eifjrts  to  a?sure  the  safety  of  the  several 
hundred  American  prisoners  held  by 
Hanoi.  Tiie  North  Vietnamese  leaders 
have  violated  the  Geneva  Convention, 
the  rules  of  decency,  and  the  compassion 
that  decent  liumans  feel  for  others  in 
their  complete  refusal  to  deal  with  our 
Nation,  with  international  bodies,  with 
the  Red  Cio??,  or  witlr  anyone  in  re- 
leasing information  about  these  prison- 
er.5. 

Our  heart  goes  out  to  the  thousands  of 
parents,  wives,  children,  family,  and 
friends  who  do  not  know  whether  their 
sons,  fathers,  and  husbands  are  safe,  well, 
or  even  as  horrifying  as  it  may  be, 
^    whether  they  are  alive. 

Each  of  us  has  been  horrified  by  the 
recent  revelations  concerning  the  '  tiger 
cages"  of  Con  Son  where  prisoners  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  are  subjected  to 
seomin£ily  inhuman  treatment.  We  have 
been  heaitcnod  by  reports  that  consider- 
able improvements  are  beini  made  in 
the  conditions  in  these  pri.-ons. 

Let  Hanoi  take  a  page  from  the  South 
Vietnamese.  Let  some  decency,  humane- 
nes.s,  and  respect  for  people  begin  to  per- 
vade their  thinking  in  some  even  minor 
way.  Maybe  this  is  too  much  to  a.^^k. 

But.  we  must  keep  ever-increasing 
pressures  on  ihem.  The  Members  of 
Congress  have  many  views  on  tlie  war  in 
Southeast  Asia.  I  know,  however,  that  I 
speak  for  evciTone  of  my  colleagues  when 
I  say  that  we  can  achieve  unanimity  in 
our  view  that  we  will  never  forget  our 
prisoners  of  war,  and  that  we  support 
the  efforts  of  the  administration  and 
all  others  in  arriving  at  an  iionorable 
and  just  solution  to  this  most  contemp- 
tuous problem. 

Once  again,  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  BvRni  for  his 
action  here  today. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
pointed  out  that  of  the  1.400  Americans 
missing  or  captured  in  Southea.st  Asia, 
some  .300  have  been  held  as  prisoners  of 
war  for  4  years  or  more.  The  able  mi- 
nority leader  has  also  taken  note  of  this 
situation  and  the  deplorable  conditions 
these  brave  men  have  endured  and  con- 
tinue to  endure  because  of  the  cruel  phi- 
losophies of  the  enemy.  Some  of  these 
Americans  have  been  held  for  more  than 
6  years — in  bamboo  cages  and  similar 
contrivances  of  torture.  Captivity  for 
some  of  these  men  is  now  approaching 
completion  of  the  seventh  year. 

The  minority  leader  also  explained 
that  these  men  are  in  the  peak  years  of 
their  productive  adult  life,  which  for  the 
average  American  is  about  40  years — and 
that  7  years  is  about  one-sixth  of 
the  productive  life  these  men  coiild  oth- 
erwise expect  to  have.  In  addition  to  the 
actual  years  of  productive  life  these  men 
lose,  it  should  be  observed  that  because 
of  the  deplorable  conditions  imder  which 
the  enemy  keeps  its  prisoners,  that  sev- 
eral more  years  are  required  for  these 
men  to  regain  their  health.  And  even 
that  is  assuming  that  these  heroic  men 


will  be  recovered  by  the  United  States 
and  by  their  loved  ones  in  good  enough 
condition  that  they  can  be  returned  to 
normal  health.  For  most,  they  wUl  bear 
the  scars  oi  this  captivity  for  the  re- 
mainder of  their  lives.  Many  can  perhaps 
be  expected  to  be  in  ill-health  all  their 
lives  even  when  released. 

Thi-3  policy — the  policy  of  Hanoi — is 
in  keeping  with  the  Communist  philos- 
ophy. That  is — the  utter  disregard  for 
human  life  and  hiunan  happiness  and 
human  endurance.  What  the  Commu- 
nists are  doing  to  these  heroic  Americans 
in  North  Vietiiam  and  in  the  Vietcong 
camps  within  South  Vietnam  is  nothing 
new  for  the  Commtmists.  It  was  not 
many  years  ago  that  the  Commtmists  in- 
vaded South  Korea.  None  of  us  here  have 
forgotten  tiiat  conflict  and  the  atrocities 
committed  by  the  enemy.  None  of  us  have 
forgotten  the  broken  condition,  both 
physically  and  mentally,  in  which  many 
brave  Americans  were  returned  from  the 
prison  camps  of  North  Korea. 

We  must  not  forget  nor  condone  the 
routine  viciousness  of  the  leaders  of  com- 
munism. Tliis  enemy  has  no  virtues  in 
the  area  of  humaneness,  it  is  dedicated  to 
crippling  the  minds  and  bodies  of  Ameri- 
can.'-,  who  have  fallen  into  its  hands.  We 
will  not  forget. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  has  pointed  out  that  Hanoi  does 
respond  to  American  sentiment — not  just 
to  the  sentiment  of  elected  representa- 
tives, but  to  the  sentiment  of  Americans 
who  raise  their  voices  in  protest. 

The  Senator  has  pointed  out  what  a 
.sourcf  of  power  is  available  if  Americans 
raise  their  voices  in  protest  against  the 
inhumane  treatment  of  fellow  Americans 
v.ho  have  served  freedom's  cause  and 
who  are  held  captive.  I  join  the  Senator 
in  calling  for  millions  of  Americans  to 
make  known  to  the  enemy  that  they 
damn  his  actions,  his  torture  chambers, 
his  bamboo  cages,  and  his  cruel  disre- 
gard of  the  Geneva  accords  relative  to 
treatment  of  prusoners. 

Hanoi  may  choose  to  ignore  the  out- 
cry of  200  million  Americans.  But  the 
world  must  know  of  our  great  concern 
that  all  Americans  have  for  fellow  Amer- 
icans held  by  the  Communists.  They 
must  know  that  Americans  will  not 
kindly  con.sider  any  nation  that  will  not 
join  in  bringing  world  pressure  against 
the  Communists  to  observe  the  Geneva 
accords.  And  they  must  know  that  Amer- 
icans will  not  soon  forgive  those  nations 
that  fail  to  respond  to  our  plea.  I  direct 
these  remarks  to  nations  that  have  in 
the  past  looked  to  the  United  States  for 
rescue  in  time  of  war,  and  may  in  the 
future  need  a  strong  ally  when  their 
freedoms  are  in  turn  threatened  as  are 
those  of  South  Vietnam  currently — and 
I  direct  these  remarks  to  those  nations 
that  have  received  economic  aid  from  the 
Uirited  States  in  the  past,  and  that  may 
again  .seek  such  assistance. 

I  certainly  endorse  the  excellent  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  I  share  his  great  and  heart- 
felt concern  for  Americans  everywhere 
who  are  following  this  Nation's  flag,  and 
for  their  families  here  at  home  who  also 
exhibit  wonderful  courage  and  perse- 
verance. 

The  Senator  has  taken  note  of  the  ef- 


forts of  our  Government  to  obtain  rea- 
sonable treatment  for  American  prison- 
ers. These  efforts  will  continue.  To  my 
knowledge,  to  date,  there  has  been  no 
sign  of  a  satisfactory  response  from  the 
enemy.  I  would  hope  that  the  wrath  of 
every  American — directed  at  the  en- 
emy— would  have  some  effect  on  his 
future  course. 

Mr.  President,  the  U.S.  delegation  to 
the  73d  plenary  session  of  the  meeting  on 
Vietnam  at  Paris  pro\'ed  that  the  aileted 
list  of  prisoners  pieseiited  by  the  enemy 
was  inaccurate  and  incomplete.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  opening  re- 
marks and  additional  remarks  of  Am- 
bassador Philip  C.  Habib,  acting  head  of 
the  U.S.  delegation,  be  printed  in  the 
RECORn. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Pa-MARKS  M.\DE  BV  Ampars/dor  Philip  C. 
H.\BIB,  .Acting  Head  of  the  US.  Delega- 
tion. AT  THE  73d  Plenary  Sfs'sion  of  the 
Mi:eting3  on  Vietnam  at  Paris  on  July  2 

opening  remarks 
Ladles  and  gentlemen:  You  have  ngaln 
today  made  wildly  inaccurate  charges  ahout 
the  limited  American  and  South  Vieinamese 
military  operations  in  Cambodia  and  what 
UiCir  results  hav'e  been. 

President  Nixon  stated  in  his  report  of 
June  30  tliat  our  action  in  Cambodia  w.ns  "a 
limited  operation  for  a  limited  period  ot 
t.me  with  limited  objectives."  The  miUtary 
objectives  were,  as  he  put  it,  to  capture  or 
destroy  the  arms,  ammunition,  and  supplies 
tiiat  liad  been  built  up  in  tho.=:e  sanctuaries 
over  a  period  of  years  and  to  disrupt  your 
communication  network. 

It  is  obvious,  despite  your  frantic  claims 
to  the  contrary,  that  these  objectives  have 
i;een  met.  Your  forces  have  .suffered  extensive 
casualties  and  very  heavy  losses  In  material 
a.=  a  result  of  the.se  operations.  Your  supply 
lines  have  been  dislocated.  You  can  no  longer 
count  on  Cambodian  border  areas  as  privi- 
leged sanctuaries  as  you  have  been  doing 
for  the  past  5  years. 

In  his  report  of  June  30  on  operations  in 
Cambodia,  the  President  said  that  all  Ameri- 
can troops  have  withdrawn  from  Cambodia 
according  to  the  schedule  previously  an- 
nounced. He  also  made  known  what  our 
future  pohcy  for  Cambodia  will  be.  It  is 
there,  on  the  public  record,  for  you  to  read. 
Looking  beyond  the  question  of  Cambodia 
toward  the  peaceful  settlement  of  the  war, 
the  President  in  his  report  of  June  30  and 
in  his  television  interview  of  last  evening 
has  made  United  States  policy  clear.  He 
said  that  America's  purpose  in  Viet-Nam  and 
Iiidochin.i  remain.s  what  it  has  been — a  peace 
iu  which  the  peoples  of  the  region  can  de- 
vote themselves  to  development  of  their  own 
societies,  a  peace  in  which  all  the  peoples 
of  Southeast  A.sla  can  determine  their  own 
political  future  without  outside  interference. 
Tlie  President  has  also  expressed  the  hope 
that  you  will  ponder  seriously  your  choice, 
considering  both  the  promises  of  an  hon- 
orable peace  and  the  costs  of  continued  war. 
He  has  appointed  a  distinguished  American 
to  be  the  chief  of  the  United  States  delega- 
tion to  the  Paris  meetings  on  Vlet-Nam.  As 
the  President  said,  we  shall  renew  our  efforts 
to  bring  about  genuine  negotiations  which 
can  lead  to  a  peaceful  settlement.  In  his 
words,  "The  lesson  of  the  last  2  months  has 
reinforced  the  lessons  of  the  last  2  years— 
the  time  has  come  to  negotiate  a  just  peace," 
Your  side  cannot  impose  Its  will  through 
military  means.  We  have  no  Intention  of  Im- 
posing ours.  We  have  not  raised  the  terms  of 
a  settlement  as  a  result  of  our  recent  mili- 
tary successes.  We  will  not  lower  the  mini- 
mum terms  In  response  to  your  side's  pres- 
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sure.  Our  objective  remains  a  negotiated 
peace  with  Justice  for  both  sides  and  which 
gives  the  people  of  South  Vlet-Nam  the  op- 
portunity to  shape  their  own  future. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  turn  now  to  an  Is- 
sue of  particular  and  Immediate  concern, 
an  Issue  which  we  have  repeatedly  and  un- 
successfully tried  to  discuss  seriously  with 
you  since  these  talks  began.  I  refer  to  the 
question  of  the  treatment  and  release  of 
prisoners  of  war  and,  specifically,  to  your 
continued  refusal  to  Identify  all  prisoners  of 
war  you  hold  or  to  provide  what  Information 
you  have  to  families  about  the  fate  of  other 
men  who  are  missing. 

This  past  week  newspaper  accounts  have 
described  a  list  of  prisoners  held  by  your  side. 
According  to  these  accounts,  you  have  stated 
that  this  list  of  335  men  comprises  the  com- 
plete list  of  all  American  prisoners  of  war 
being  held  in  North  Vlet-Nam. 

If  this  list  represents  your  attempt  to  dis- 
charge your  obligation  to  make  known  Infor- 
mation on  prliioners  you  are  holding,  I  must 
make  my  Goi-ernment's  attitude  perfectly 
clear.  We  find  this  list  Incomplete  and  there- 
fore unacceptable.  It  does  not  include  the 
names  of  many  other  men  who  we  know  are 
in  your  custody,  based  on  photographs  In 
your  own  newspapers,  broadcasts  over  your 
own  radio  stations,  and  other  sources. 

This  Incomplete  and  unofficial  list  fulfills 
neither  your  side's  obligation  under  the 
Geneva  Convention  of  1949  nor  the  simple 
humanitarian  obligation  to  relieve  the  an- 
guish of  hundreds  of  families  who  do  not 
know  if  their  missing  men  are  alive  or  dead. 

The  American  people  and  world  opinion 
continue  to  be  deeply  disturbed  at  your  dis- 
regard of  these  obligation.  This  Is  not  a  mat- 
ter which  can  be  held  In  abeyance.  We  have 
asked  for  full  adherence  by  your  side  to  in- 
ternationally accepted  standards  of  behavior. 
This  means  a  complete  and  official  identifi- 
cation of  all  men  who  have  been  captured  by 
your  side  in  North  and  South  Vlet-Nam.  Lao.'?, 
and  Cambodia.  It  also  means  full  disclosure 
of  all  information  you  hold  on  military  per- 
sonnel and  civilians  who  are  missing  in  these 
areas.  As  we  have  stated  previously,  we  also 
seek  Impartial  Inspection  of  prisoner  of  war 
camps,  a  regular  flow  of  mail,  and  the  prompt 
repatriation  of  sick  and  wounded  and  of 
those  who  have  been  held  prisoner  for  a  long 
time.  Finally,  we  have  said  before,  and  re- 
peat now,  that  we  are  ready  to  begin  im- 
mediate discussion  of  arrangements  for  the 
early  release  of  all  prisoners  of  war  held  on 
both  sides. 

ADDmONAL    REMARKS 

Ladles  and  gentlemen:  Tour  reaction  to 
our  statement  concerning  the  prisoners  of 
war  you  hold  Is  neither  responsive  nor  con- 
sistent. 

On  the  one  hand  you  have  through  your 
unofficial  channel,  the  Committee  of  Liaison, 
reportedly  declared  that  you  hold  In  North 
Vlet-Nam  only  336  prisoners.  However,  on 
the  other  hand,  your  own  media  have  offered 
tangible  evidence  that  you  In  fact  hold  a 
number  of  additional  U.S.  prisoners. 

Let  me  cite  several  examples: 

Col.  Edward  B.  Burdett,  USAF — date  of 
capture:  18  November  1967.  The  Quan  Dol 
Nhan  Dan  newspaper  published  a  photo- 
graph of  his  military  Identification  card  on 
21  November  1967.  In  an  English  broadcast 
to  South  Vlet-Nam  on  26  November  1967, 
Hanoi  radio  stated  that:  "These  days  Ameri- 
can pilots  have  been  captured  at  a  record 
tempo.  Of  these  captured  pilots,  there  were 
well  experienced  or  very  Important  pilots  such 
as  two  colonels,  Edward  B.  Burdett  and  .  .  ." 

Capt.  Edwin  L.  Atterberry,  USAF— date  of 
capture:  12  August  1967.  On  14  August  1967 
the  Quan  Dol  Nhan  Dan  newspaper  pub- 
lished a  picture  of  Captain  Atterberry  that 
was  taken  shortly  after  his  capture.  The  same 
picture  was  publUhed  on  21  August  1967  In 
the  Vietnam  Courier. 


Lt.  James  J.  Oonnell,  USN — date  of  cap- 
ture: 15  July  1966.  The  Vietnamese  News 
Agency  released  a  postcapttire  photograph  of 
Lt.  Connell  on  21  July  1966.  This  photograph 
also  appeared  In  the  21  July  1966  Issue  of 
the  Quan  Dol  Nhan  Dan  newspaper.  On  21 
July  1966  the  Vietnamese  News  Agency  Is- 
sued a  statement  In  English  attesting  to  the 
capture  of  Lt.  Connell.  The  statement  In- 
cluded remarks  attributed  directly  to  Lt. 
Connell. 

Lt.  Comdr.  James  L.  Griffin,  USN — date  of 
capture:  19  May  1967.  On  21  May  1967  the 
Quan  Dol  Nhan  Dan  newspaper  printed  a 
photograph  of  his  military  Identification 
card.  On  20  May  1967  Hanoi  Issued  a  state- 
ment on  a  press  conference  that  was  held 
in  Hanoi  that  date.  The  following  is  quoted 
from  that  statement:  "A  list  of  five  among 
the  U.S.  air  pirates  captured  yesterday,  19 
May  1967,  In  Hanoi  was  made  public  at  the 
conference.  They  are:  James  L.  Griffin  .  .  ." 
In  addition,  a  rei>orted  statement  by  Lt. 
Comdr.  Griffin  was  presented  at  this  same 
press  conference.  The  recorded  statement 
was  broadcast  over  Radio  Hanoi  on  20  May 
1967. 

I  ask  you  now  can  you  really  claim  a  record 
of  full  disclosure  on  the  prisoners  you  hold 
in  North  Viet-Nam?  And  what  of  those  you 
hold  In  Laos  and  South  Vlet-Nam? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  concur  wholeheartedly  in  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Byrd)  on  the  subject  of  prisoners  of 
war. 

It  is  important  that  we  continue  to 
focus  public  attention  on  the  plight  of 
the  American  servicemen  held  captive 
by  North  Vietnam.  We  must  not  permit 
these  prisoners  to  become  the  forgotten 
men  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

No  one  can  be  entirely  sure  how  many 
Americans  are  held  by  Hanoi.  Estimates 
indicate  more  than  400  are  in  prisons, 
but  nearly  1,000  are  listed  as  missing. 

Those  of  us  who  seek  humane  treat- 
ment for  the  prisoners  of  war  ask  only 
that  North  Vietnam  adhere  to  the  Ge- 
neva Convention.  Specifically,  we  want  to 
see  immediate  release  of  a  list  of  pris- 
oners, inspection  of  POW  facilities  by 
an  international  body,  free  flow  of  com- 
mimlcations  between  the  prisoners  and 
their  families,  repatriation  of  the  sick 
and  wounded,  and  eventual  release  of  all 
captives. 

Nothing  is  more  inhumane  than  the 
cruel  treatment  which  Hanoi  has  given 
to  those  Americans  it  holds  prisoner — 
and  to  the  families  of  these  men,  who 
do  not  even  know,  in  many  cases,  wheth- 
er their  loved  ones  are  alive  or  dead. 

Hanoi's  cruel  policy  should  be  held  up 
before  all  the  world.  We  must  try  to 
bring  maximum  pressure  upon  the  North 
Vietnamese  regime  to  change  this  policy 
and  abide  by  the  rules  of  civilized  na- 
tions. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  indebted  to  my  col- 
leagues, and  extend  my  thanks  to  those 
who  have  engaged  in  colloquy  and  to 
all  who  have  participated  in  the  discus- 
sion of  this  subject  today. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Chair  recognizes  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis) 
for  a  period  of  one-half  hour. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  are  we 
in  the  morning  hour? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  will  extend  until  1 
o'clock. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Unless  otherwise  or- 
dered by  the  Senate,  what  would  be  the 
pending  business  before  tlie  Senate  when 
the  morning  hour  is  concluded? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  At  1 
o'clock,  the  Chair  will  have  to  lay  before 
the  Senate  the  unfinished  business,  un- 
less the  Senate  agrees  otherwise. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  unani- 
mous-consent request? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  not- 
withstanding the  ordered  expiration  of 
the  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  at  1  p.m.  today,  the 
previous  orders  for  recognition  may  be 
permitted  to  continue,  and  that  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  may  be  extended  thereafter,  at 
the  close  of  which  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness will  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Chair  have  the  clerk  state  for  the  Record 
the  pending  business  before  the  Senate 
at  the  close  of  debate  yesterday? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gravel)  .  The  clerk  will  state  the  im- 
finished  business,  which  will  be  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  at  the  conclusion  of 
morning  business. 

The  Legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

The  bill  (H.R.  17123)  to  authorize  ap- 
proprlatlons  during  the  fiscal  year  1971  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and 
other  weapons,  and  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  to  prescribe  the  authorized  personnel 
strength  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each 
Reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
for  other  purp>oses. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair.  My  remarks  will  be  dii'ected 
toward  the  measure  that  has  just  been 
stated  by  the  clerk — that  Is.  H.R.  17123 — 
and  particularly  that  part  of  the  bill,  as 
reported  to  the  Senate,  that  deals  with 
what  is  called  the  ABM. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  MILITARY  PROCURE- 
MENT 

NATIONAL    SECURITY    REQUIRES    SAFEGUARD    ABM 

SYSTEM 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
commence  my  discussion  of  the  Safe- 
guard ABM  system  by  describing  Its  cur- 
rent status  and  what  is  before  the  Senate 
for  consideration. 

We  are  now  proceeding  with  the  Initial 
congressionally  approved  Increment — 
phase  I — of  the  two  site  complexes  at  the 
Minuteman  fields  near  Grand  Forks  Air 
Force  Base,  N.  Dak.,  and  Malstrom  Air 
Force  Base,  Mont.  The  purposes  of  this 
phase  I  deployment  are  first,  to  preserve 
the  President's  future  options  by  estab- 
lishing a  minimum  base  for  expansion 
if  the  threat  requires  it,  and  second,  to 
provide  a  beginning  for  protecting  the 
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Minuteman  force  against  the  estimated 
US.S.R.  mid-1970's  threat. 

It  is  well  for  us  to  remember,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  what  we  are  talking  about 
with  respect  to  this  weapon,  and  it  is 
purely  a  defensive  weapon,  is  not  in  terms 
of  the  present,  but  in  terms  of  what  the 
situation  may  be  in  1975  and  beyond. 

For  fiscal  year  1971,  the  administration 
has  recommended  authorization  to  deploy 
one  additional  Safeguard  site  to  defend 
the  Minuteman  field  at  Whiteman  Air 
Force  Base,  Mo. :  to  continue  the  deploy- 
ment at  Grand  Forks  and  Malstrom.  and 
to  add  additional  Sprint  missiles  at  these 
sites  to  bring  them  to  the  phgse  II  level, 
thus  further  increasing  the  total  number 
of  missiles  capable  of  defending  Minute- 
man:  to  commence  the  long  lead  time 
task  of  advanced  preparation  for  five  ad- 
ditional sites,  four  of  which  would  be  for 
area  defenses  as  distinguished  from  de- 
fense of  our  Minuteman  missiles.  The 
total  budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1971 — 
including  military  construction — was 
$1,459  billion,  of  which  $1,359  billion 
would  require  authorization. 

What  I  have  just  described  was  the 
budget  request.  The  committee  decided, 
after  extensive  consideration,  to  restrict 
the  Safeguard  deployment  for  fiscal  year 
1971  to  defense  of  our  land-based  stra- 
tegic deterrent — our  key  ICBM  bases,  or 
some  of  them;  that  is,  our  Minuteman 
bases.  Therefore,  the  committee  has  rec- 
ommended the  continuation  of  the  phase 
I  sites  at  Malstrom  and  Grand  Forks, 
plus  approval  of  deployment  at  White- 
man  Air  Force  Base  and  advance  site 
preparation  at  Warren  Air  Force  Base. 
It  was  the  committee's  considered  judg- 
ment that  this  proposed  deployment  was 
necessary  for  our  national  security  re- 
quirements and  that  it  is  conducive  to 
strategic  arms  control  and.  therefore,  it 
deserves  the  full  support  of  the  Senate. 
The  committee's  limitation  is  set  forth 
as  a  matter  of  law  in  the  bill  before  us, 
since  the  recommended  bill  precludes  ex- 
penditures at  any  site  other  than  the  four 
covering  our  Minuteman  forces. 

To  state  it  In  other  words,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, we  struck  out  the  provisions  in  the 
bill  that  would  have  authorized  the  ad- 
ditional four  sites  which  would  have 
been  exclusively  for  area  defense.  There 
was  not  a  great  sum  of  money  involved 
in  the  change  we  made  in  the  bill  in 
this  respect,  but  the  mission  was  affect- 
ed, and  the  change  leaves  the  part  that 
remains  In  the  bill  directly  in  line  with 
and  a  continuation  of  what  was  de- 
bated and  approved  on  this  floor  about 
a  year  ago. 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  President,  that  I  yield 
to  no  one  who  is  in  favor  of  a  dedicated 
search  for  lasting  peace  In  the  world, 
but,  in  the  ranks  of  those  who  desire 
this,  there  is  room  for  difference  of  opin- 
ion as  to  how  that  peace  can  be  achieved. 
I  am  convinced  that  in  today's  interna- 
tional climate  we  do  not  improve  the 
changes  for  peace  by  taking  the  risk  of 
relegating  our  strategic  forces  to  a  posi- 
tion of  inferiority  to  those  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  am  thinking  now  In  terms  of 
the  years  ahead. 

Our  chances  of  achieving  a  Just  and 
lasting  peace,  I  believe,  rest  upon  the 
basic  premise  of  mutual  deterrence — 


that  is.  the  ability  of  both  great  powers 
to  ride  out  a  massive  attack  and  still 
retain  the  capability  to  inflict  imaccept- 
able  damage  on  the  attacker  in  retali- 
ation. It  follows  that  actions  which 
affect  this  retaliatory  capability — such 
as  failing  to  deploy  an  ABM  system — in 
turn  affect  the  credibility  and  stability 
of  mutual  deterrence.  This  is  therefore 
a  matter  we  must  consider  very  care- 
fully. 

As  Senators  know,  the  United  States 
has  maintained  a  relatively  constant 
force  of  1,710  ballistic  missile  launch- 
ers, including  our  Polaris /Poseidon 
force,  since  1965.  There  has,  however, 
been  a  reduction  of  about  30  percent  in 
our  strategic  bomber  force  in  the  last 
5  years.  On  the  other  hand,  during  the 
same  period,  there  has  been  a  major  and 
dramatic  growth  in  the  Soviet  strategic 
arsenal. 

For  example,  the  U.S.S.R.  is  continu- 
ing to  deploy  its  extremely  large  ICBM, 
caUed  the  SS-9,  which  has  sufficient 
throw  weight  or  boost  power  to  carry  a 
single  warhead  with  a  yield  of  25  mega- 
tons— the  equivalent  of  25  million  tons 
of  TNT — or  three  multiple  reentiy  ve- 
hicles with  a  yield  of  about  5  megatons 
each — the  equivalent  of  5  million  tons 
of  TNT — to  intercontinental  ranges, 
which  means  to  carry  them  to  our  shores 
or  even  to  our  heartland.  Thus,  whether 
with  single  nuclear  warheads  or  multi- 
ple reentry  vehicles,  the  SS-9  could  de- 
liver a  large  enough  yield  to  have  a 
"hard  target"  kill  capability.  Five  mega- 
tons,, as  you  know,  is  quite  a  bang,  as 
will  be  realized  by  comparing  it  to  the 
approximately  20  kiloton  yield  of  the 
nuclear  bomb  that  was  dropped  on  Hiro- 
shima. 

The  relative  size  is  that  the  SS-9  mis- 
sile has  1 ,250  times  as  much  power  as  the 
bomb  dropped  over  Hiroshima  in  1945. 
Mr.  President,  if  the  human  mind 
can  conceive  of  such  massive  relative 
strength,  we  might  pause  just  a  moment 
to  think  of  the  broadside  devastation  in 
that  dropping  of  a  relatively  small,  single 
bomb  over  Hiroshima  in  1945.  That  bomb 
had  the  equivalent  of  20,000  tons  of  TNT. 
The  SS-9  to  which  I  refer  has  the  equiva- 
lent of  25  million  tons  of  TNT— 1.250 
times  as  great  as  the  bomb  of  1945. 

Incidentally,  some  of  the  scientists 
ver>'  honestly  say  that  the  ABM  will  not 
work.  I  understand  that  when  the  first 
atomic  bomb  was  tested  in  New  Mexico 
in  1945 — I  am  told  this  by  reliable  au- 
thority— among  the  onlookers  were  some 
veiT  reputable  scientists,  honest  as  the 
days  are  long,  who  said,  until  the  actual 
explosion  that  it  would  not  work.  It  is 
just  commonsense  that  if  we  wait  until 
we  are  certain  that  things  will  work  in 
this  field,  we  will  never  have  an  ABM 
system. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  300  to  500 
MIRVed  SS-9's  could  very  well  give  the 
Soviets  a  capability  for  neutralizing  vir- 
tually all  of  our  Minuteman  force  if  we 
do  not  deploy  an  effective  ABM  system. 
The  latest  estimate  is  that  the  Soviets 
have  deployed  or  have  under  construc- 
tion at  this  time  about  300  SS-9's,  which 
is  considerably  more  than  they  had  at 
the  same  time  last  year. 
Almost  a  year  ago.  we  were  debating 


the  same  subject  matter  here,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  predictions  were  made  then 
as  to  what  the  picture  would  be  as  to  the 
Soviet  capability,  what  their  plans  for 
deployment  and  construction  was.  We 
stand  here  now  a  year  later,  and  the 
proof  is  fairly  clear — in  fact,  it  is  virtu- 
ally conclusive  on  this  point — that  this 
construction  and  increased  strength  by 
them  has  now  progressed  even  beyond 
the  predictions  of  a  year  ago. 

Now  let  me  make  a  point.  Many  ex- 
perts believe  that  the  Soviets  reentry 
vehicles  are  not  independently  target- 
able;  that  they  are  MRV's  rather  than 
MIRV's.  The  same  experts  will  admit, 
however,  that  without  onsite  inspection 
it  is  just  about  impossible  to  know 
whether  these  multiple  warheads  are  in- 
dependently targetable.  If  they  are  not 
MIRV's  now,  they  can  be  made  into 
MIRV's  at  some  later  date  and  we  would 
never  know  the  difference. 

In  addition,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
number  of  SS-ll's — which  is  a  smaller 
missile  than  the  SS-9 — in  operation  or 
under  construction  by  the  Soviets  is  now 
more  than  800.  The  Soviets  have  been 
flight  testing  this  missile,  and  it  now  ap- 
pears possible  that  a  more  accurate 
.SS-U  reentry  vehicle  and  an  improved 
guidance  system  will  be  developed  by  the 
mid-1970's.  No  one  knows,  but  that  is 
the  indication  we  have  now.  If  this  comes 
about,  the  SS-11  could  also  have  a  kill 
capability  against  our  Minuteman  silos. 
Put  simply,  Mr.  President,  the  Soviet 
Union  now  has  enough  ICBM  ballistic 
missile  launchers,  either  deployed  or 
under  construction,  which,  with  qualita- 
tive improvements,  could  pose  a  serious 
and  perhaps  deadly  threat  to  our  Minute- 
man  deterrent  in  the  mid-1970's  and 
beyond.  These  qualitative  improvements, 
including  improved  accuracy  for  the 
SS-U  and  an  accurate  MIRV  for  the 
SS-9,  are  well  within  the  Soviet  capabil- 
ities, and  the  Department  of  Defense  ad- 
vises that  these  qualitative  improvements 
can  be  made  much  faster  than  we  can 
develop  and  deploy  a  system  to  counter 
them.  In  other  words,  it  appears  to  me 
that  it  is  vital  that  we  take  appropriate 
steps  now  so  that.  In  the  not-too-distant 
future,  we  will  not  be  in  the  position  of 
having  a  vulnerable  land-based  Minute- 
man  force. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  not  a  new  sub- 
ject matter  to  me.  Every  year,  for  many 
years,  I  have  followed  the  progress  and 
development  by  us  In  trying  to  perfect 
an  effective  ABM.  For  a  nimiber  of  years 
I  opposed  the  deployment  of  an  ABM 
system  or  taking  the  step  beyond  re- 
search and  development.  Last  year,  how- 
ever, two  things  combined  to  make  me 
willing  to  move  forward  with  deployment 
of  the  system.  One  was  the  realization  of 
the  pickup  and  tremendous  spread  of 
development  and  the  increased  strategic 
nuclear  power  of  the  Soviet  Union  that 
I  have  outlined,  which  has  been  con- 
firmed further  by  the  experiences  of  the 
last  12  months,  and  the  Indications  of 
what  their  capacity  probably  would  be 
by  the  mld-1970's  and  beyond. 

Further,  very  fine  advancements — not 
conclusive  altogether,  but  very  fine  ad- 
vancements— have  continued  to  be  made 
in  the  possible  effectiveness  of  our  ABM 
system. 
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Now,  as  I  imderstand  the  testimony — 
and  I  have  heard  much  of  it  this  year, 
last  year,  and  in  years  previous,  but  now 
I  really  carry  more  responsibility  in  this 
field  than  last  year — almost  all  the  wit- 
nesses agree  that  if  the  SS-9  threat — 
and  it  continues  to  grow — persists,  we 
must  have  some  kind  of  ABM  system. 
Virtually  all  of  these  fine  scientists  admit 
that  if  it  is  within  our  possibihty,  and 
that  we  must  have  one,  If  things  continue 
as  they  are  going. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  starting  point 
of  my  thinking. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  get  into  the 
question  of  how  far  the  system  that  we 
have  has  advanced,  there  is  a  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  whether  it  has  gone  far 
enough  to  deploy.  Some  say  it  is  not 
worth  a  continental.  But  we  carmot  stop 
our  thinking  there,  when  a  substantial 
number  of  eminent  scientists  agree  that 
it  has  practical  value  and  is  coming  along 
all  right. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among 
the  scientists,  and  rather  sharp,  as  to 
when  an  ABM  system  should  be  deployed. 
We  have  had  a  history  of  such  skepticism. 
I  shall  refer  to  it  in  other  instances  in 
a  few  minutes,  but  the  point  is  we  carmot 
stop  in  discharging  our  duties  merely  be- 
cause there  is  disagreement  among  this 
very  fine  group  of  scientists.  We  must 
move  on  beyond  that,  if  it  is  reasonably 
possible. 

Now,  who  has  the  responsibility  in  this 
field?  It  is  all  right  to  talk;  it  is  all  right 
to  debate;  it  is  all  right  to  write;  and 
it  is  all  right  for  everyone  to  have  an 
opinion  about  these  things;  but  when 
we  start  out  and  go  to  looking  to  see 
where  the  minds  are  which  have  the  truly 
great  responsibility,  we  naturally  look 
first  to  the  man  chosen  as  our  Chief 
Executive  who,  under  the  Constitution, 
heads  up  and  has  the  executive  power 
and,  furthermore,  he  has  the  great  re- 
sponsibility of  being  the  Commander  in 
Chief.  He  has  put  his  opinion  on  the  line, 
after  having  considered  it,  as  well  as 
from  a  great  segment  of  his  advisers, 
that  he  thinks  this  more  probably  fits  in. 
That  also  includes  those  in  the  military 
and  scientific  field. 

We  can  move  in  from  any  direction  of 
responsibility  we  want  to,  and  we  will 
find  some  difference  of  opinion;  but  In 
the  legislative  branch,  all  of  whom  are 
equally  sincere,  we  find  the  majority, 
after  due  consideration,  have  repeatedly 
thought  we  were  going  to  have  to  con- 
tend with  the  problem;  that  there  should 
be  research  and  development  on  it;  and 
that  we  would  finally  have  to  have  one, 
if  our  weapons  are  going  to  survive,  and 
survive  for  our  protection. 

The  point  Is  that  the  majority  thought 
it  was  time  to  move  forward.  That  is 
exactly  where  we  are  today.  I  respect 
greatly  the  opinions  of  those  on  the  other 
side,  but  I  am  convinced — and  I  am  a 
little  slow  to  be  convinced — that  our  duty, 
whatever  doubt  there  may  be,  is  to  move 
forward.  That  this  is  what  the  bill  pro- 
poses to  do.  In  a  relatively  small  way. 
But  if  we  do  not  take  those  steps,  condi- 
tions could  be  brought  about  where  we 
would  have  only  a  vulnerable,  land-based 
Minuteman  force. 

As  I  said  a  minute  ago,  these  things 
have  been  before  us,  as  well  as  before  our 


predecessors.  But  this  time  it  would  really 
upset  the  balance  of  power  if  we  fall  to 
proceed.  It  could  destroy  our  deterrent 
and  confront  us  with  a  situation  we  could 
not  tolerate.  Our  very  survival  may  hinge 
on  the  decision  we  make  this  year — I  re- 
peat, this  year — on  Safeguard. 

As  I  say,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  cer- 
tainty, but  we  have  to  move  forward  on 
the  best  judgment  we  have.  Whether  any 
of  these  missiles  are  fired  or  not,  if  we 
wake  up  5  years  from  now  and  realize 
that  we  are  on  the  short  end  of  the  stick 
and  our  adversaries  have  the  power  to 
overwhelm  us,  and  we  have  not  used  this 
time  to  get  ready  for  that,  then  the  black- 
mail value  of  that  situation,  I  guess, 
would  be  almost  overwhelming. 

In  the  family  of  nations,  friendly  or 
hostile,  as  is  true  with  indi\iduals,  the 
person  who  knows  he  is  outnumbered, 
who  knows  that  he  is  overwhelmed  by 
someone  else's  power,  and  who  knows  he 
does  not  have  a  chance,  certainly  has  to 
knuckle  under  the  very  best  v,'ay  he  can 
for  the  survival  of  his  skin. 

America  has  never  been  in  that  posi- 
tion. I  pray  that  it  never  will  be. 

Mr.  President,  the  impact  of  Safeguard 
deployment  on  the  SALT  talks  has  also 
been  a  matter  of  great  discussion.  These 
talks  are  now  going  on  with  the  Soviet 
Union  in  Austria.  I  am  not  expecting  any 
great  things  to  come  out  of  those  talks 
even  within  the  next  year,  although  I 
may  be  wrong.  But  I  do  believe  that  some 
headway  is  being  made  in  the  way  of  at- 
titude. When  I  talk  about  headway,  I  do 
not  mean  speaking  in  terms  of  disarma- 
ment because  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
any  such  thing  in  our  time  as  disarma- 
ment. I  am  talking  about  headway  to- 
wards arms  limitation.  It  is  my  firm 
opinion — and  this  is  not  an  overnight 
thought — that  to  defeat  Safeguard  in  the 
Senate  this  year  would  be  the  worst  pos- 
sible setback  that  we  could  hand  to  the 
Strategic  Anns  Limitation  Talks  in 
Vienna.  Defeat  in  this  body  would  set  off 
a  fuse  that  would  quickly  alert  the  world, 
within  less  than  a  minute,  that  the  word 
has  gone  out  that  after  all,  the  United 
States  of  America  has  taken  away  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  his 
main  bargaining  point — we  might  as  well 
be  frank  about  it.  I  believe  that  it  will 
defeat  all  chances  for  success  at  this 
meeting,  because  it  would  clearly  jerk 
the  rug  out  from  under  our  President 
just  when  some  kind  of  strategic  arms 
limitation  agreement  seems  possibly  on 
its  way. 

On  the  other  hand,  proceeding  with 
the  Safeguard  defense  would  enhance 
the  prospects  of  meaningful  negotia- 
tions— and  of  success  at  the  SALT 
talks — by  permitting  us  to  postpone 
hard  deployment  decisions  on  additional 
strategic  offensive  weapon  systems  this 
year.  Deploying  Safeguard  would  per- 
mit this  restraint  while  providing  a  pru- 
dent hedge  against  moderate  threats; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  it  preserves  the 
option,  if  necessary,  to  meet  a  heavier 
threat.  The  committee's  recommenda- 
tions, I  believe,  enable  us  to  purchase 
this  needed  insurance  at  a  relatively 
modest  expenditure  in  fiscal  year  1971. 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  that  some 
knowledgeable  scientists  assert  that  the 
Safeguard  will  not  work  or  will  not  be 


effective,  as  I  mentioned  a  moment  ago. 
Others  assert  that  it  must  undergo  a 
period  of  further  development.  However, 
a  great  many  of  the  scientists  who  are 
familiar  with  the  system  agree  that  it  is 
the  most  advanced  anti-ballistic-missile 
system  we  presently  have.  That  is  what 
we  have  to  work  with — the  most  ad- 
vanced system  that  we  presently  have — 
with  the  hope,  of  course,  that,  as  we 
make  progress  in  this  field,  something 
even  better  may  be  found.  And  the  best 
prospect  of  that  being  done  is  to  con- 
tinue these  efforts. 

In  the  meantime,  precious  years  would 
be  burnt  up.  Precious  years  would  be 
consumed  by  inaction.  And  that  time 
could  not  be  recalled. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  permitted 
to  continue  for  an  additional  6  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  respect 
the  scientific  judgment  of  the.se  men, 
whether  I  agree  or  disagree  with  them. 
However,  tlris  is  not  a  scientific  judgment 
before  us  as  to  the  ABM.  It  is  a  policy 
decision  as  to  whether  we  .should  pursue 
the  weapon  which  offers  the  greatest 
prospect  of  protecting  our  land-based 
ICBM  deterrent  force.  We  have  had  to 
move  forward  under  similar  circum- 
stances in  the  past. 

I  do  not  suppose  there  is  any  Senator 
that  ever  came  here  equipped  to  make 
scientific  judgments.  Tlie  Conrress  was 
responsible  for  pushing  and  providing 
the  impetus  that  led  to  the  development 
and  the  production  of  the  Polaris  missile 
system.  I  will  not  po  into  the  details  on 
that,  but  it  is  a  hard  legislative  fact  of 
life  that  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government  was  the  one  that  pushed  the 
development  and  then  the  production. 
Now  it  is  agreed  that  it  is  one  of  the 
great  systems  in  the  whole  world. 

Many  thought  that  the  hydrogen  bomb 
could  never  be  developed.  Others  even 
doubted  the  feasibility  of  the  atomic 
bomb  of  World  War  II.  Some  thought 
and  advised,  including  the  top  scientific 
ad\iser  to  President  Truman,  that  the 
nuclear  bomb  could  never  be  packac;ed 
small  enough  so  that  an  ICBM  could  be 
developed  to  carry  it  to  intercontinental 
ranges. 

I  remember  when  I  first  came  here  in 
1947  that  a  very  fine  man.  a  distinguished 
scientist,  pointed  out  to  me  that  he  per- 
haps had  more  information  in  the  Gov- 
ernment at  the  time  in  the  field  of  weap- 
onry than  any  man  here.  He  was  the 
one  that  advised  that  this  nuclear  bomb 
could  never  be  packaged  small  enough 
or  developed  so  that  we  could  build  an 
ICBM  to  carry  to  intercontinental 
ranges.  However,  these  problems  were 
overcome  by  continued  and  dedicated 
application  of  our  technical  know-how. 
I  believe  that  that  is  what  will  happen 
with  respect  to  Safeguard  if  we  per- 
severe. 

In  view  of  the  threat  to  our  Minute- 
man  forces,  and  In  the  absence  of  a 
concrete. agreement  at  SALT,  I  certainly 
believe  that  we  must  this  year  continue 
to  press  for  the  deployment  of  Safeguard 
to  assure  the  survival  of  our  Minuteman 
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deterrent.  The  limited  deployment  which 
the  committee  has  recommended  does 
not  preclude  agreement  on  a  wide  range 
of  ABM  levels.  It  can  be  modified  as  re- 
quired by  changes  in  the  threat  which 
might  result  from  a  SALT  agreement. 
Further,  many  possible  agreements 
could  include  some  form  of  missile  de- 
fense for  purposes  consistent  with  the 
objectives  of  both  countries. 

In  the  meantime,  I  feel  very  strongly 
that  we  should  continue  this  defensive 
strategic  program  in  the  clear  interest 
of  national  security. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  risk  of  some  rep- 
etition, I  warn  again,  as  strongly  as  I 
can,  that  a  vote  in  the  Senate  against 
the  ABM  means  sudden  death  at  this 
sitting,  at  least,  of  the  SALT  talks  In 
Vienna. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  amendment  of  the  House 
to  the  bill  iS.  3348'  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  increase  the  rates 
of  compensation  for  disabled  veterans, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  1336 »  to  extend  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950  to 
August  15,  1970.  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bill  and  joint  reso- 
lution: 

H.R.  914.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hood 
River  County.  Oreg.;  and 

H.J.  Res.  1328.  Joint  resolution  making 
further  continuing  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1971,  and  for  other  purposes. 


CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS, 
1971 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  calendar 
No.  1048,  House  Joint  Resolution  1328. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  1328)  making 
further  continuing  appropriations  for  fis- 
cal year  1971,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  at  its 
meeting  today  approved  the  resolution, 
which  merely  extends  the  expiration 
date  of  the  current  resolution  from  July 
31— this  Friday— until  October  15,  1970. 
Since  only  two  of  the  annual  appropria- 


tion bills  have  been  enacted — the  District 
of  Columbia  appropriation  bill  and  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  related 
agencies  appropriation  bill — it  is  essen- 
tial that  this  resolution  be  approved  in 
order  to  assure  the  continued  function- 
ing of  those  agencies  of  Government 
whose  annual  bills  have  not  been  proc- 
essed to  completion. 

As  I  have  mentioned,  two  of  the  bills 
have  been  enacted.  One  other,  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  appropriation  bill 
cleared  the  Congress  earlier  this  week, 
and,  in  addition,  the  conferees  on  the 
Independent  Offices-HUD  appropria- 
tion have  agreed  to  the  filing  of  a  con- 
ference report.  The  legislative  branch 
appropriation  bill  is  currently  in  confer- 
ence, and  all  other  bills,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Defense  bill 
which  is  in  the  House  committee  await- 
ing authorization  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  bill  which  is  awaiting  con- 
ference with  the  House,  are  in  the  Sen- 
ate committee.  Further  details  on  the 
status  of  these  bills  are  contained  in  the 
report  which  is  before  us. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday,  when  we  filed 
the  report.  I  outlined  in  detail  the  sit- 
uation as  to  all  appropriation  bills.  Since 
this  report  was  filed.  I  understand  that 
the  conferees  have  agreed  on  the  legis- 
lative bill.  Next  week.  I  am  hoping  that 
two  or  three  other  bills  wiU  be  presented 
to  the  Senate  for  consideration. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  concern  has 
been  expressed  that  in  agreeing  to  House 
Joint  Resolution  1328,  continuing  appro- 
priations through  October  15,  1970,  the 
Congress  could  be  providing  funds  for 
activities  which  we  had  not  intended  to 
authorize. 

As  an  example,  last  year  the  Congress 
approved  funds  for  the  Safeguard  anti- 
ballistic-missile  system.  Although  neith- 
er the  law  authorizing  the  expenditure — 
Public  Law  91-121 — nor  the  law  appro- 
priating the  fund.s — Public  Law  91-171 — 
restricts  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
phase  I  at  Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak.,  and 
Malmstrom,  Mont.,  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress was  made  clear  by  both  committee 
reports  and  by  the  discussion  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor. 

For  example,  the  report  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  on  the  1970 
military  procurement  bill — Senate  Rep- 
resentative 91-290 — states  on  page  25: 

It  should  be  noted  that  all  of  the  above 
programs  relate  only  to  Phase  I  of  the  Safe- 
guard program  which  Include  only  the  Mln- 
uteman  sites  at  Grand  Forks  and  Malmstrom. 

And  the  report  of  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  on  the  Department 
of  Defense  appropriation  bill — Senate 
Representative  91-607 — similarly  refers 
only  to  Grand  Forks  and  Malmstrom. 

Admittedly,  Mr.  President,  neither  the 
committee  reports  nor  the  floor  debate 
legally  bind  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  confine  its  ABM  installation  work  to 
Grand  Forks  and  Malmstrom.  But,  I  ask 
the  distinguished  chairman,  Senator  El- 
LENDER,  whether  we  have  any  assurance 
from  the  Department  of  Defense  that  it 
intends  to  honor  the  intent  of  the  Con- 
gress in  this  respect. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  having 
anticipated  the  question  of  the  distin- 
guished  Senator    from    Michigan    (Mr. 


Hart),  with  respect  to  the  use  of  funds 
for  the  ABM,  I  consulted  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  his 
response  to  the  inquiry  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  is  as  follows: 

The  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense (comptroller) ,  in  response  to  an  inquiry 
from  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  U.S, 
Senate,  affirms  that  there  is  no  lnt€nt  to 
obligate  funds  specifically  for  the  prop>osed 
third  site  for  the  Safeguard  program  (Phase 
II,  modified)  during  the  period  of  the  Con- 
tinuing Resolution  authority  prescribed  In 
H.J.  Res.  1328. 

Mr.  HART.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  also  in 
anticipation  of  the  question  which  was 
propounded  to  me  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  F^lbrightj  as  to  the  for- 
eign militai-y  credit  sales  program,  let  me 
say  that  there  is  no  intention  to  use  any 
of  those  funds  in  order  to  carry  on  that 
program  unless  specifically  appropriated. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  that 
part  of  the  report  which  refers  to  the  for- 
eign military  credit  sales  program,  which 
appears  on  pages  2  and  3. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

FOREIGN     MILITARY    CREDIT    SALES    PROGRAM 

In  accord  with  the  policy  of  many  years, 
the  emphasis  in  a  continuing  resolution  Is 
on  the  continuation  of  existing  projects  and 
activities  at  the  lowest  of  one  of  three  rates: 
the  current  rate,  the  budget  request  where  no 
action  has  been  taken  by  either  House,  or  the 
more  restrictive  amount  adopted  by  either 
of  the  two  Houses.  The  thrust  of  a  resolution 
is  to  keep  the  Goverrunent  functioning  on  a 
minimum  basis  until  funds  for  the  full  year 
are  otherwise  determined  upon.  Historically, 
the  term  "current  rate"  has  been  the  rate  of 
the  prior  fiscal  year.  In  those  exceptional 
cases  where  a  program  has  been  temporarily 
continued  under  a  continuing  resolution 
under  the  policy  described  above  and  when, 
subsequently,  no  annual  appropriation  for 
tiiat  fiscal  year,  is  made  by  the  Congress  In 
the  regular  bui,  there  Is  no  "current  rate". 
Although  funds  may  have  been  obligated 
under  a  continuing  resolution,  the  fact  that 
Congress  ultimately  denied  a  specific  annual 
appropriation  precludes  a  "cturent  rate". 

There  was  an  appropriation  for  the  for- 
eign military  credit  sales  program  for  fiscal 
year  1969.  The  continuing  resolutions  for 
fiscal  year  1970  continued  the  program  tem- 
fiorarlly.  However,  there  was  no  regular  an- 
nual specific  appropriation  for  fiscal  year 
1970  and,  consequently,  the  program  was 
without  obllgational  authority  at  the  end 
of  the  continuing  resolution  period,  which 
was  the  end  of  January  1970.  The  program 
stopped  as  of  that  date.  The  continuing 
resolution  for  fiscal  year  1971,  beginning 
July  1,  1970,  does  not  grant  authority  for 
the  resumption  of  this  program.  The  pro- 
gram did  not  have  a  current  rate  in  fiscal 
year  1970  and  it  Is  suspended  until  such 
time  as  the  Congress  makes  a  specific  ap- 
propriation therefor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  is  open  to  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  Is  on  the  third  reading  of  the 
joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  1328) 
was  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  conference  re- 
port was  adopted  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
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ident,  I  move  that  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider be  laid  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  too. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE  MORN- 
ING BUSINESS 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Under 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now  pro- 
ceed  to    the    consideration    of    routine 
morning  business,  with  a  limitation  of  3 
minutes  on  statements. 


RETIREMENT  OF  EDWARD  E.  MAN- 
SUR,  JR.,  LEGISLATIVE  CLERK 

Mr.  GURNEY,  Mr.  President,  as  we  all 
know,  Mr.  Edward  E.  Mansur,  Jr.,  other- 
wise and  better  known  as  Ted  Mansur, 
the  legislative  clerk  of  the  Senate,  is 
about  to  retire.  In  fact,  tomorrow  will  be 
his  last  day  on  duty. 

I  understand  there  will  be  time  for  re- 
marks tomorrow  on  the  occasion  of  his 
retirement,  but  It  may  be  likely  that  I 
shall  be  away,  so  I  take  this  occasion  to 
make  my  remarks  now. 

As  a  new  Senator,  I  have  only  worked 
with  Ted  for  about  18  months,  but  many 
of  my  distinguished  senior  colleagues 
have  known  him,  liked  him,  and  worked 
with  him  for  a  much  longer  period.  Ted 
Mansur  has  in  fact  served  the  Senate  and 
the  country  as  legislative  clerk  for  23 
years,  since  December  of  1947.  Through- 
out the  postwar  period — through  this 
period  of  incredible  growth  and  dyna- 
mism—years of  turmoil  and  difficulty  for 
the  Republic — Ted  Mansur  served  this 
Chamber  and  its  Members  with  honor 
and  distinction,  with  objectivity  and 
precision. 

Ted  was  only  30  years  old  when  he  took 
his  job  in  December  of  1947.  He  suc- 
ceeded John  Crockett,  "Uncle"  John 
Crockett,  who  had  held  the  post  for  40 
years— beginning  in  the  first  decade  of 
this  century — during  the  administration 
of  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Mr.  Crockett,  I 
am  told,  was  one  of  the  last  gentlemen 
to  wear  frock  coats  into  the  Senate. 

The  combined  service  of  Ted  Mansur 
and  his  predecessor,  John  Crockett, 
reaches  back  63  years  in  the  life  of  our 
Republic — an  Incredible  span  of  years. 
Ted  Mansur  brought  excellent  creden- 
tials to  his  post  in  1947.  He  was  first  in 
his  class  at  the  University  of  Missouri 
Law  School,  where  he  was  graduated  in 
1941.  He  was  a  member  of  Coif,  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Law  Review  in  his  senior  year, 
and  he  served  as  a  clerk  to  a  judge  of  the 
Federal  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  imme- 
diately after  graduation. 

During  World  War  n,  Ted  was  a  navi- 
gator with  the  U.S.  Naw,  serving  on 
antisubmarine  patrol  for  3  years.  After 
the  war,  he  was  In  private  practice  In  his 
native  Missouri  until  the  Senate  very 
wisely  convinced  him  to  come  to  Wash- 
ington in  1947. 

Ted  Mansur  worked  with  the  great 
men  who  served  in  the  Senate  in  the 
postwar  years.  Many  of  these  illustrious 
Senators  who  are  now  deceased  were  his 
personal  friends  and  he  was  their  friend: 
Senator  Robert  Taft;  Senator  Tom  Con- 
nally;  Senator  Arthur  Vandenburg;  our 
late  beloved  President,   who   was   then 


Senator  John  Kennedy;  Senator  Theo- 
dore PYancls  Green ;  Senator  Pat  McCar- 
ran;  Senator  Alexander  Wiley,  and 
dozens  more.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  a 
private  joke,  Ted  and  the  late  Arthur 
Vandenburg  used  to  exchange  doodles 
each  had  made  during  debate — Ted's 
were  characteristically  geometrical  and 
precise;  Senator  Vandenburg's  were 
more  free  flowing  and  expansive. 

The  best  word  I  can  use  to  sum  up  Ted 
Mansur  is  "professional."  He  is  a  pro  In 
the  sense  Mickey  Mantle  was  or  Arnold 
Palmer  is — he  does  all  the  right  things 
all  the  time — Instinctively. 

Now  Ted  Mansur  is  leaving — for  the 
rest  he  deserves.  He  and  his  charming 
wife,  Carolyn,  and  their  daughters,  Leslie 
and  Carter,  will  keep  their  Alexandria 
home  as  home  base — a  base  of  operations 
for  their  boating  trips.  I  have  been  told 
that  his  new  boat  is  an  extraordinary 
craft — at  least  that  is  how  Ted  describes 
it — all  superlatives. 

Ted  leaves  the  Senate  rich  in  friends, 
rich  in  memories,  and  rich  in  the  respect 
of  his  colleagues  and  associates.  We.  his 
friends,  will  miss  him.  I  know  that  all  of 
the  Members  of  the  Senate,  past  and 
present,  are  indebted  to  him  for  his  long 
and  honorable  services  in  this  body,  and 
we  all  wish  him  well  as  he  leaves. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President,  and  as  one 
Senator,  thank  you.  Mr.  Ted  Mansur. 


THE   PRESIDENTS   POPULARITY 
SCORE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a  copy 
of  the  most  recent  Gallup  poll,  and  I  wish 
to  call  its  significant  and  encouraging 
findings  to  the  attention  of  the  entire 
Senate. 

Briefly,  it  shows  that  61  percent  of  the 
American  people  now  approve  of  the  way 
President  Nixon  is  doing  his  job. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  a  amazing  fig- 
ure, considering  that  it  is  a  6-percent  in- 
crease over  last  month  and  puts  approval 
of  the  President  at  a  5-month  high. 

The  poll  shows  that  beyond  question 
the  President  has  a  significant  reservoir 
of  support  in  the  coimtry  for  his  deci- 
sions to  settle  for  nothing  less  than  an 
honorable  peace  in  Vietnam  and  a  vic- 
tory over  Inflation  and  unrest  at  home. 

I  think  the  poll  also  carries  a  message 
to  those  who  have  been  sniping  at  him 
from  both  the  left  and  the  right  in  re- 
cent weeks.  And  that  message  is  that  the 
American  people  want  a  President  who 
sets  out  to  do  the  right  thing,  not  the 
expedient  thing;  a  President  who  leads, 
not  follows;  a  President  who  can  ignore 
the  carpers  and  the  critics  in  order  to 
make  the  tough  decisions  that  benefit  the 
Nation  as  a  whole,  not  any  one  special 
group. 

Mr.  President,  the  Gallup  poll  carries 
a  heartening  message  for  those  who  sup- 
port the  President  in  his  endeavors.  It 
carries  another  kind  of  message,  T  am 
sure,  for  those  w'ho  seek  surrender 
abroad  and  division  at  home. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  article  entitled 
"Nixon  Popularity  Increases  In  Poll," 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  under 
dateline  of  July  29,  1970. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

NrxON  POPDXABITY  INCREASES  IN  PoLL 

Princeton,  N.J.,  July  29— Public  confl- 
dence  in  President  Nixon  Is  at  Its  highest 
level  in  five  months,  the  Gallup  PoU  reported 
today. 

A  majority  of  61  per  cent  In  the  latest 
survey  say  It  approves  of  the  way  Mr.  Nixon 
Is  handling  his  job  as  President — a  six-polnt 
Increase  over  his  rating  In  the  previous  sur- 
vey conducted  June  19  through  21. 

The  President's  gain  In  popularity  between 
the  two  surveys  has  occurred  In  all  four  ma- 
jor regions  of  the  nation,  with  the  greatest 
gain  (11  per  cent)  recorded  In  the  South. 
Apparently  Mr.  Nixon  has  been  little  hurt  In 
the  South  by  the  Administration's  tougher 
stance  on  school  desegregation  in  that  region 
in  recent  weeks. 

Nearly  7  In  every  10  Southerners  polled 
said  they  approved  of  the  President's  per- 
formance. 

The  following  question  was  asked  of  a  rep- 
resentative sample  of  1.523  adults,  inter- 
viewed  In  person  In  a  survey  conducted  July 
10  to  12  In  more  than  300  scientifically  se- 
lected localities  across  the  nation: 

Do  you  approve  or  disapprove  of  the  way 
Mr.  Nixon  Is  handling  his  Job  as  President? 
Following   are    the   national    results    and 
trend  since  the  beginning  of  this  year: 

(In  percent] 


Approve 


Disap- 
prove 


No 
opinion 


July  10-12 

June  30:  All  U.S.  forces 
withdrawn  from 
Cambodia: 

June  19-21 

May  22-25 

May2-5 

Apr.  30:  Decision  to  send 
U.S.  forces  to  Cambodia: 

Apr.  17-19 

f^ar.  2l}-22 

Feb.  28-(*ilar.  2 

Jan.  16-19 

Jan. 2-5 


61 


55 
59 
57 


56 
53 
56 
63 
61 


28 


31 
29 
31 


31 
30 
27 
23 
22 


11 


14 
12 
12 


13 
17 
17 
14 
17 


COMPARISON  OF  THE  LATEST  REGIONAL  RESULTS  WITH 
THOSE  FROf*l  THE  EARLIER  SURVEY 

(In  percent] 


Late 
June 


Latest 


East: 

Approve 53  57 

Disapprove 34  31 

No  opinion 13  12 

Midwest: 

Approve 53  58 

Disapprove 33  33 

No  opinion 14  9 

South: 

Approve 57  68 

Disapprove 24  20 

No  opinion 19  12 

West: 

Approve 56  63 

Disapprove 35  29 

No  opinion 

THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent — and  these  bills  have 
been  cleared— that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  Nos.  1042, 
1043, 1044. and  1045. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


S.   SGT.   LAWRENCE  F.   PAYNE, 
U.S.   ARMY    (RETIRED) 

The  bill  .H.R.  14619)  for  the  relief  of 
S.  Sgt.  Lawrence  F.  PavTie.  U.S.  Army 
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(retired),  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  HEALTH 
IMPROVEMENT   ACT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  3648)  to  provide  improvements 
in  the  administration  of  health  services 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  htid  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia with  amendments,  on  page  5,  line  16. 
after  the  word  "the",  to  insert  "Superior 
Court  of  the";  in  line  17,  after  the  word 
"Columbia",  to  strike  out  "Court  of  Gen- 
eral Sessions";  in  line  20,  after  the  sec- 
tion number,  to  strike  out  "This  title 
shall  be  effective  ninety  days  after  en- 
actment." and,  in  lieu  thereof,  insert 
"This  title  shall  be  effective  July  1, 
1971.";  on  page  6,  after  line  5.  to  insert 
a  new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  302.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  the  administering  of  a 
tuberculin  test  by  a  private  physician  li- 
censed to  practice  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia In  lieu  of  a  test  administered  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

After  line  10,  to  insert  a  nt  w  section, 
as  follows: 

Sec.  303.  No  vaccination,  Immunization,  or 
tuberculin  test  shall  be  required  of  any  child 
whose  parent  or  guardian  objects  thereto  In 
writing  on  grounds  that  such  vaccination. 
Immunization,  or  tuberculin  test  is  con- 
trary to  his  religious  teaching  and  practices. 

On  page  7,  after  line  16,  to  strike  out: 

TITLE  V  EXEMPTION  OP  MEDICAL  AND 
DENTAL  OFFICERS  OP  THE  DISTRICT 
OP  COLUMBIA  FROM  THE  DUAL  PAY 
AND  CONFLICT  OP  INTEREST  STAT- 
UTES 

Sec.  501.  Subsection  (d)  of  section  5533  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  (a) 
by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause 
numbered  (6);  (b)  by  striking  out  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  of  clause  numbered  (7)  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ";  and";  and  (c)  by 
adding  the  following  clause  numbered  (8)  : 
"i8)  pay  received  by  a  medical  or  dental  of- 
ficer for  employment  In  public  health  pro- 
grams of  the  Government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia." 

Sec.  502.  Officers  and  employees  engaged  in 
rendering  medical  or  dental  services  in  pub- 
lic health  programs  of  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  paid  in  whole  or  In 
part  by  fees  received  from  private  practice 
or  out  of  funds  contributed  by  medical 
schools,  or  from  grants  contributed  by  pri- 
vate foundations  and  the  persons,  corpora- 
tions, or  associations  paying  such  fees  or 
making  such  contributions,  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  the  p.'-ovlsions  of  section  209  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code. 

On  page  8,  at  the  beginning  of  line  1. 
to  strike  out  "Title  VI"  and  insert  "Title 
V";  and  at  the  begirming  of  line  4.  to 
strike  out  "Sec.  601."  and  insert  "Sec 
510.";  so  as  to  make  the  biU  read: 

S.  3648 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "District  of  Co- 
lumbia Health  Improvement  Act". 


TITLE    I— AMENDMENT   TO    SECTION    21- 

501    OP    THE    DISTRICT    OP    COLUMBIA 

CODE 

Sec.  101.  Section  21-501  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code  (relating  to  the  hospitaliza- 
tion of  the  mentally  ill)  is  amended  by  In- 
serting Immediately  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  definition  of  "public  hospital", 
the  following:  ",  and  any  facility  operated 
or  supervised  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
which  Is  utilized  for  the  care  and  treatment 
of  mentally  ill  persons". 

TITLE    II— AMENDMENTS    TO    THE    MILK 
ACT 

Sec.  201.  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
regulate  within  the  District  of  Columbia  the 
sale  of  milk,  cream,  and  ice  cream,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  February  27,  1925 
(43  Stat.  1004-1008;  DC.  Code,  sees.  33-301 
through  319) ,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Section  1.  Ncne  but  pure,  clean,  and 
wholesome  milk,  cream  milk  products,  or 
frozen  desserts  conforming  to  standards  es- 
tablished by  the  District  of  Columbia  Coun- 
cil, not  Inconsistent  with  standards  estab- 
lished by  the  United  States  Government  shall 
be  produced  in,  or  be  shipped  into,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

"Sec.  2.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

"(a)  The  term  'person'  Includes,  In  addi- 
tion to  individuals,  firms,  associations,  part- 
nerships, and  corporations. 

"(bi  The  term  'Commissioner'  means  the 
Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
his  designated  agents. 

"(c)  The  term  'District'  means  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

"Sec.  3.  No  person  shall  keep  or  maintain 
within  the  District  a  dairy  farm,  milk  plant, 
or  frozen  dessert  plant  producing,  as  the 
case  may  be,  milk,  cream,  milk  products, 
or  frozen  desserts  for  sale  In  the  District, 
or  bring  or  send  Into  the  District  for  sale 
any  milk,  cream,  milk  product,  or  frozen 
dessert,  without  a  permit  so  to  do  from  the 
Commissioner,  and  then  only  In  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  said  permit.  Such  permit 
shall  be  valid  only  for  the  calendar  year  in 
which  it  is  Issued,  and  shall  be  renewable 
annually  on  the  1st  day  of  January  of  each 
calendar  year  thereafter.  Application  for  said 
permit  shall  be  In  writing  upon  a  form  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commissioner. 

"Sec.  4.  Tlie  Commissioner  is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  empowered  tc  suspend  any  per- 
mit issued  under  the  authority  of  this  Act 
whenever.  In  his  opinion,  the  public  health 
Is  endangered  by  the  impurity  or  unwhole- 
someness  of  the  milk,  cream,  milk  product, 
or  frozen  dessert  supplied  by  the  holder  of 
the  permit,  and  the  suspension  shall  remain 
In  force  until  the  Commissioner  finds  the 
danger  no  longer  continues.  Whenever  any 
permit  is  suspended  the  Commissioner  shall 
in  writing  furnish  to  the  holder  of  said  per- 
mit his  reasons  for  such  suspension,  and  each 
dealer  receiving  milk,  cream,  milk  product, 
or  frozen  dessert  from  such  holder  shall  also 
be  promptly  notified  by  the  Commissioner  in 
wrrltlng  of  the  suspension  of  the  permit. 

"Sec.  5.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  the  shipment  Into  the  Dis- 
trict of  milk,  creain,  or  milk  products  from 
shipping  stations  or  plants  having  a  sanita- 
tion compliance  and  enforcement  rating  of 
90  per  centum  or  better  as  determined  by  a 
milk  sanitation  rating  officer  certified  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare: 
or  to  prohibit  the  shipment  Into  the  District 
of  milk  or  cream  for  manufacture  into  fro- 
zen desserts,  and  frozen  desserts  containing 
milk  or  cream  which  has  been  produced  and 
transpoited  In  accordance  with  specifications 
established  by  a  State  or  Federal  regulatory 
or  certifying  agency  and  approved  by  the 
Commissioner. 

"Sec.  6.  No  milk,  cream,  milk  product,  or 
frozen  dessert  shall  be  sold  or  offered  for  sale 


to  a  customer  In  the  District  tinless  it  has 
been  pasteurized  by  a  method  acceptable  to 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

"Sec.  7.  Tlie  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to 
seize  all  milk,  cream,  milk  products,  or  frozen 
desserts  which  may  be  brought  into  the 
District  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  The  owner  of  any  such  milk,  cream, 
milk  product,  or  frozen  dessert  shall  immedi- 
ately be  notified  of  such  seizure,  and  if  he 
.shall  fail  within  twenty-four  hours  from 
the  time  such  notice  is  given  to  him  to  re- 
move or  cause  to  be  removed  from  the  Dis- 
trict the  seized  milk,  cream,  milk  product, 
or  frozen  dessert,  the  Commissioner  is  au- 
thorized to  destroy  or  otherwise  dispose  of  it. 

"Sec.  8.  The  District  of  Columbia  Council 
Is  hereby  authorized  to  make  from  to  time 
all  Luch  reasonable  regulations  or  standards 
consistent  with  this  Act  as  It  deems  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  milk,  cream,  milk  product, 
and  frozen  dessert  supply  of  the  Dl-strlct. 
Such  regulations  or  standards  shall  be  pub- 
lished once  In  a  dally  newspaper  of  general 
circulation  In  the  District  at  least  thirty 
days  before  any  penalty  may  be  exacted  for 
violation  thereof. 

"Sec.  9.  No  person  in  the  District  shall  sell 
or  offer  for  sale  any  milk,  cream,  milk 
product,  or  frozen  dessert  from  any  source 
until  he  shall  have  first  determined  that  the 
person  providing  such  milk,  cream,  milk  pro- 
duct, or  frozen  dessert  holds  a  permit  from 
the  Commissioner  to  ship  milk,  cream,  milk 
products,  or  frozen  desserts  into  the  Dis- 
trict. 

"Sec.  10.  Any  person  who  violates  any 
provision  of  this  Act  or  the  regulations  or 
standards  promulgated  hereunder  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $300  or 
Imprisonment  for  not  more  than  thirty  days, 
or  both.  Prosecutions  shall  be  conducted  In 
the  Superior  Court  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia in  the  name  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
by  the  Corporation  Counsel  or  any  of  his 
assistants." 

Sec.  202.  This  title  shall  be  effective  July  1, 
1971. 

TITLE  m— TUBERCULIN  TESTING  OP 
SCHOOL  CHILDREN 

Sec.  301.  Section  274  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  the  United  States  relating  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  31-1102)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "E^ch  child,  prior  to  enrollment 
In  kindergarten  or  admission  to  the  first 
grade  of  the  public  schools,  shall  be  given  a 
tuberculin  test  by  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia." 

Sec.  302.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  the  administering  of  a 
tuberculin  test  by  a  private  physician  li- 
censed to  practice  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
In  lieu  of  a  test  administered  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Sec.  303.  No  vaccination,  immunization,  or 
tuberculin  t«st  shall  be  required  of  any  child 
whose  parent  or  guardian  objects  thereto  in 
writing  on  grounds  that  such  vaccination, 
Immunization,  or  tuberculin  test  Is  contrary 
to  his  religious  teachings  and  practices. 

TITLE  IV— AMENDMENT  OF  THE  ACT 
RELATING   TO   HOSPITAL   LIENS 

Sec.  401.  The  first  section  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  establish  a  lien  for  moneys 
due  hospitals  for  services  rendered  In  cases 
caused  by  negligence  or  fault  of  others  and 
providing  for  the  recording  and  enforcing  of 
such  liens",  approved  June  30,  1939,  as 
amended  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  38-301 ) ,  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "or  the  District  of  Columbia," 
where  such  term  first  appears,  and  by  insert- 
ing immediately  before  the  word  "which"  the 
following:  "and  any  hospital.  Institution,  or 
facility  operated  by  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  whether  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  elsewhere". 


* 


TITLE  V— AMENDMENT  OP  THE  ACT  REG- 
ULATING THE  PRACTICE  OP  THE  HEAL- 
ING ART 

Sec.  501.  Section  25  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  regulate  the  practice  of  the  healing 
art  to  protect  the  public  health  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,"  approved  February  27, 
1929  (D.C.  Code  2-121),  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  proviso. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  FREE- 
WAY AIRSPACE  UTILIZATION  ACT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  <S.  3647)  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
lease  airspace  above  and  below  freeway 
rights-of-way  within  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  for  other  purposes,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  with  an 
amendment,  on  page  6,  line  8,  after  the 
word  "organization",  to  strike  out  the 
comma  and  "such  as  a  hospital,  welfare 
agency,  or  the  like,";  so  as  to  make  the 
bill  read: 

S.  3647 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "District  of  Colum- 
bia Freeway  Airspace  Utilization  Act." 

Sec.  2.  When  used  in  this  Act — 

"Airspace"  means  so  much  of  the  s{>ace 
above,  on,  and  below  freeway  rights-of-way 
as  Is  not  needed  for  freeway  purposes. 

"Commissioner"  means  the  Commissioner 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"District"  means  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"Freeway"  means  any  limited  access  di- 
vided highway   within   the  District. 

"Right-of-way"  means  land,  property,  or 
Interest  therein  acquired  for  or  devoted  to 
a  freeway.  Including  connecting  ramps. 

"United  States"  means  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  or  any  department  or 
agency  thereof,  Including,  without  limita- 
tion, any  agency  established  or  authorized  to 
be  established  by  Act  of  Congress  or  by  In- 
terstate compact  to  which  consent  of  Con- 
gress Is  given. 

"Council"  means  the  Council  established 
pursuant  to  part  II  of  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  3  of  1967. 

Sec.  3.  The  Commissioner  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized— 

(a)  to  make  or  permit  such  use  of  air- 
space In  the  District  for  any  municipal  pur- 
pose, including,  without  limitation,  housing 
for  low-income  families,  public  welfare,  pub- 
lic works,  park,  recreational,  and  vehicle 
parking,  as  will  not  be  detrimental  to  or 
Impair  the  efficient  use.  operation,  and  main- 
tenance of  any  freeway: 

(b)  to  enter  Into  contracts  or  agreements 
with  the  United  States  for  the  use  of  air- 
space and  for  the  purpose  of  receiving,  or 
qualifying  any  i>ermlttee  or  lessee  to  receive, 
pants  or  other  flnEinclal  assistance  under 
available  Federal  programs  In  connection 
with  the  construction,  use,  or  operation  of 
buildings,  structures,  and  other  things 
therein; 

Ic)  to  enter  into  agreements  with  the 
United  States  for  the  granting  to  the  United 
States  of  easements  to  use  airspace  for  the 
purpose  of  constructing  therein  Federal 
public  buildings  and  for  such  purposes  as 
may  be  agreed  upon.  Such  easements  shall, 
for  the  purposes  of  section  355  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States,  as  amended 
(40  U.S.C.  255),   be  deemed   sufficient  and 


valid  title  in  the  United  States  In  the  areas 
In  which  are  to  be  constructed  public  build- 
ings or  other  facilities;  and 

(d)  to  enter  into  leases  of,  or  grant  revoca- 
ble permits  for.  the  use  of  airspace  In  the 
District.  Including  rights  of  or  for  support, 
access,  utilities,  light  and  air  to  an  extent 
not  inconsistent  with  the  use  of  a  freeway 
by  the  general  public  for  the  purpose  of 
travel,  and.  In  connection  with  any  such 
lease  or  permit,  to  Impose  such  terms  and 
conditions  Including,  but  not  limited  to. 
the  deposit  of  bond  or  other  security,  and 
to  provide  for  the  payment  of  such  rents  or 
fees  as  the  Commissioner  may.  In  his  discre- 
tion, determine  to  be  necessary  or  desirable, 
but  the  Commissioner  may,  in  connection 
with  the  entry  Into  a  lease,  or  the  granting 
of  a  p>ermlt,  for  the  use  of  such  airspace, 
provide  as  conditions  of  any  such  lease  or 
permit  (1)  that  such  airspace  shall  not  be 
used  by  the  lessee  or  permittee  In  such  man- 
ner as  to  deprive  of  Its  easements  of  light, 
air,  and  access  any  real  property  not  owned 
or  controlled  by  such  lessee  or  permittee, 
and  (2)  that  upon  the  expiration  of  the 
lease  or  permit  and  of  any  renewal  thereof, 
any  building  or  other  structure  which  may 
have  been  constructed  In  such  airspace  shall, 
at  the  direction  of  the  Commissioner,  be 
removed  therefrom  by  and  at  tiie  expense  of 
the  lessee  or  permittee  or  his  successor  In 
Interest,  and  the  airspace  shall  be  restored 
to  the  condition  which  obtained  prior  to 
the  construction  of  such  building  or  other 
structure,  all  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Com- 
missioner. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  authority  contained  in 
section  3  shall  be  exercised  by  the  Commis- 
sioner in  furtherance  of  the  Comprehensive 
Plan  for  the  National  Capital  prepared  pur- 
suant to  the  National  Capital  Planning  Act 
of  1952  (40  U.S.C.  71)  and  In  the  following 
order  of  priority : 

(1)  The  Commissioner  shall  determine 
whether  such  space  is  required  for  a  munici- 
pal purpose,  as  authorized  by  subsection  (a) 
of  section  3,  and  If  he  determines  the  space 
is  so  required,  he  Is  authorized  to  make 
such  use  of  it. 

(2)  The  Commissioner  shall  ascertain, 
through  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Housing  Authority  established 
by  the  Act  approved  June  12,  1934  (48  Stat. 
930).  whether  such  space  Is  required  for  the 
construction  therein  of  dwellings  for  low- 
Income  families  at  rents  In  accordance  with 
their  Incomes,  and  if  the  Commissioner  finds 
that  such  space  Is  so  required  he  Is  author- 
ized, with  or  without  charge,  to  make  it  avail- 
able for  such  construction  by  granting  an 
easement  to  use  such  space,  and  such  ease- 
ment shall  constitute  sufficient  and  valid 
title  In  the  Authority  or  In  the  United  States, 
or  In  any  private  developer  under  contract 
to  convey  the  completed  property  to  the 
Authority,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  construct 
therein  buildings  or  other  facilities.  The  use 
of  such  space  by  the  Authority  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  such  agreement  as  the  Authority  has 
entered  Into  with  the  District  respecting 
the  making  of  payments  In  lieu  of  taxes. 

(3)  The  Commissioner  shall  ascertain 
through  the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices, whether  the  United  States  (other  than 
the  National  Capital  Housing  Authority)  re- 
quires such  space  for  the  construction  there- 
in of  a  building,  other  structure,  or  facility, 
and  If  such  space  is  so  required,  the  Com- 
missioner Is  authorized  to  make  it  available 
without  charge  to  the  United  States,  or  on 
the  basis  of  such  charge  as  may  be  agreed 
upon  between  the  Commissioner  and  the 
United  States. 

(4)  The  Commissioner  shall  determine 
whether  such  space  should  be  leased  to  a 
public  or  private  developer  to  provide  housing 
for  low-  and  moderate- Income  individuals 
and  families,  and  If  the  Commissioner  so  de- 
termines, he  may  Include  In  such  lease,  or 


make  such  permit  subject  to.  an  agreement 
whereby  a  preference  in  admission  to  the 
housing  will  be  given  to  low-  and  moderate- 
Income  Individuals  and  families  displaced  by 
urban  renewal  activities  or  as  a  result  of 
other  governmental  action. 

(5)  The  Commissioner  shall  determine 
whether  such  space  should  be  leased  to  a 
nonprofit  organization  for  the  construction 
therein  of  a  building,  other  structure,  or  fa- 
cility to  be  used  In  connection  with  the  ac- 
tivities of  such  organization. 

(6)  The  Commissioner  shall  determine 
whether  such  space  should  be  made  available 
for  business  purposes,  including,  without 
limitation,  housing  for  Individuals  and  fami- 
lies. 

(b)  In  connection  with  the  lease  of  such 
space  either  for  housing  for  low-  and  mod- 
erate-Income families  and  families  displaced 
from  urban  renewal  areas  or  as  a  result  of 
governmental  action,  or  for  use  by  nonprofit 
organizations  or  for  business  purposes,  the 
Conmiissioner  Is  atithorlzed  to  lease  the  space 
either  on  the  basis  of  competitive  bids  or  on 
a  negotiated  basis,  as  the  Commissioner  de- 
termines Is  In  the  best  interests  of  the  Dis- 
trict and  of  the  general  public. 

Sec.  5.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  air- 
space,   and    buildings,    structures,    atid    im- 
provements   constructed    or    erected    within 
such  airspace,  pursuant  to  a  lease  or  permit, 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  real  property  and  be 
liable   to   assessment  and   taxation   as   such 
from  the  beginnilng  of  the  term  or  period 
of   such   lease  or   permit.   For   the   purposes 
of   real    property    assessment   and    taxation, 
the  value  of  such  airspace,  other  than  any 
building,    structure,    or    improvement    con- 
structed or  erected  therein,  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  the  value  of  the  underlyir.g  land  as  If 
the  same   were   not   occupied   and   used  for 
public  purposes.  No  such  tax  shall  be  assessed 
with  respect  to  any  airspace  and  buildings. 
structures,    and    Improvements    therein    (1) 
for  which  the  United  States  has  been  granted 
an  easement  (but  nothing  herein  contained 
shall  be  construed  to  abrogate  such  agree- 
ment as  the  United  States  may  have  entered 
Into,  or  may  enter  into,  with   the   District 
with  respect  to  making  payments  In  lieu  of 
real  property  taxes)  or  used  for  the  purposes 
specified   In   subsections    (a),    (b),   and    (c) 
of  section  3  of  this  Act:  or  (2)  occupied  and 
used   by   one   or  more   organizations  exclu- 
sively for  a  purpose  or  for  purposes  which, 
under  section  1  of  the  Act  of  December  24, 
1942    (56    Stat.    1089),    as    amended    (D.C. 
Code,  sec.  47-SOla),  would  entitle  real  prop- 
erty so  occupied  and  used  to  be  exempt  from 
taxation.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
section,  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  the  pro- 
visions of  law  applicable  to  special   assess- 
ments   for    public    improvements,    and    the 
provisions  of  law  applicable  to  saii|tary  sewer 
service  charges  and  to  water  service  charges, 
shall  be  applicable  with  respect  to  airspace 
and  buildings,  structures  and  improvements 
therein  used  pursuant  to  a  lease  entered  Into 
with,  or  permit  granted  to,  a  lessee  or  per- 
mittee under  the  authority  of  subsection  (d) 
of  section  3  of  this  Act.  The  leasehold  or  per- 
mit   interest   In    any    airspace   so    leased   or 
granted.  Including  any  building,  structure  or 
Improvement  constructed  or  erected  therein, 
shall,  in  cases  of  nonpayment  of  real  prop- 
erty   taxes,    nonpaym.ent    of    special    assess- 
ments  for   public   improvements,   and   non- 
payment of  sanitary  sewer  service  or  water 
service  charges,  be  subject  to  private,  out- 
right sale  by  the  District,  without  any  right 
in   the    lessee   or   permittee   to   redeem   the 
leasehold   or   permit   interest   so   sold:    Pro- 
tided,  That  the  proceeds  from  such  sale  In 
excess  of  such  delinquent  taxes,  assessments, 
or  charges,  or  a  combination  thereof.  Includ- 
ing any  interest,  penalties  and  costs  relating 
thereto,  shall  be  paid  by  the  District  to  the 
lessee  or  permittee,  or  to  such  person  as  he 
may,  in  writing,  designate. 
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Sec.  6.  (a)  Prior  to  the  entry  by  the  Com- 
missioner Into  any  agreement  or  lease,  or  his 
granting  of  any  permit  for  the  use  of  air- 
space, the  following  actions,  except  with  re- 
spect to  the  construction  of  public  buildings 
by  the  Federal  or  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment, shall  be  taken: 

( 1 )  The  Zoning  Commission  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  after  public  hearing  and 
after  securing  the  advice  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission, shall  have  determined  the  use  to 
be  permitted  in  such  airspace  and  shall  have 
promulgated  regulations  {jertaining  thereto, 
Including  but  not  limited  to.  limitations  and 
requirements  respecting  the  height  of  any 
structure  to  be  erected  In  such  space,  off- 
street  parking  and  floor  area  ratio,  which 
limitations  and  requirements  need  not  be 
the  same  as  those  provided  for  properties  not 
within  airspace.  The  provisions  of  section 
10  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  providing  for 
the  zoning  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  regulation  of  the  location,  height,  bulk, 
and  uses  of  buildings  and  otlier  structures 
and  of  the  uses  of  land  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
June  20,  1938  (52  Stat.  800;  DC.  Code,  sec. 
5—422),  shall  be  applicable  to  regulations 
made  pursuant  to  this  section  and  to  viola- 
tions of  such  regulations. 

(2)  The  lessee  or  permittee  sh.UI  have  sub- 
mitted to  the  Commissioner  and  the  Zoning 
Commission  for  their  review  and  approval, 
plans,  elevations,  sections,  and  a  scale  model 
for  any  structure  to  be  erected  In  such  air- 
space, and  description  of  the  texture,  ma- 
terial, and  method  of  construction  of  ex- 
terior walls. 

(3)  The  Commissioner  shall  have  deter- 
mined that  all  necessary  precautions  will  be 
taken  to  Insure  adequate  protection  from  air 
pollution,  dirt,  noise,  light,  and  glare  emitted 
by  vehicles  using  the  freeway.  In  making 
such  a  determination,  the  Commissioner 
shall  assume  a  volume  of  freeway  traffic  equal 
to  capacity. 

(b)  (1)  The  provisions  of  section  16  of  the 
Act  approved  June  20,  1938  (52  Stat.  802), 
as  amended  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  5-428),  shall  be 
applicable  to  the  construction  of  Federal 
public  buildings  In  like  manner  as  If  the 
buildings  were  constructed  entirely  on  prop- 
erty owned  by  the  United  States,  and,  to  the 
extent  that  such  section  is,  by  subsection 
5(c)  of  the  National  Capital  Planning  Act  of 
1952,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  71d(c)).  made 
applicable  thereto,  such  section  16  shall  also 
be  applicable  to  the  construction  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  of  any  building. 

(2)  Plans  for  construction  in  airspace  by 
the  Federal  or  District  Governments  shall  be 
subject  to  consultation,  advice,  and  recom- 
mendation of  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission  in  accordance  with  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Act  of  1952,  as  amended 
(40  U.S.C.  71  et  seq.). 

(3)  Plans  for  construction  In  airspace 
shall  be  subject  to  review  and  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  to  the 
extent  required  by,  and  In  accordance  with 
the  Act  approved  ilay  16,  1930  (46  SUt.  366) , 
as  amended  (D.C.  Code,  sees.  5-410  and  411) , 
the  Act  approved  September  22,  1950  (64 
Stat.  903;  D.C.  Code,  title  5,  chapter  8),  and 
Executive  orders  dated  October  25,  1910,  and 
November  28,  1913. 

(c)  Whenever  the  Commissioner  shall  find 
that  there  is  any  significant  change  in.  or 
substantial  modification  of,  the  plana  for 
the  proposed  structure  after  such  plans  have 
been  approved  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  preceding  subsections  of 
this  section  and  of  section  3,  or  If,  after  the 
construction  of  the  structure,  he  finds  there 
Is  any  significant  change  in,  or  substantial 
modification  of,  the  structure  or  the  use 
made  of  it,  each  such  change  or  modification 
shall  be  subject  to  approval  by  the  agencies 
specified  in  this  section,  as  their  Interests 


may  appear.  In  like  manner  as  Is  set  forth 
In  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section. 

Sec.  7.  The  cost  of  removing  or  relocating 
publicly  owned  and  privately  owned  facilities 
In  a  street,  highway,  or  alley,  including, 
without  limitation,  water  lines  and  sewers,  to 
the  extent  that  any  such  removal  or  reloca- 
tion is  required  in  connection  with  the  con- 
struction of  a  building  in  airspace  under  the 
authority  of  this  Act,  other  than  a  build- 
ing constructed  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Dis- 
trict, shall  not  be  borne  by  the  District,  but 
the  cost  of  any  such  removal  or  relocation 
shall  be  defrayed  by  another  or  by  others 
than  the  District  In  accordance  with  such 
arrangements  as  may  be  acceptable  to  the 
Commissioner  and  be  approved  by  him  in 
writing.  The  removal  or  relocation  by  the 
District  of  sewers  and  water  mains,  and  the 
removal  or  relocation  of  any  other  facilities 
in  such  space,  shall  be  in  accordance  with 
plans  and  schedules  approved  by  the  Com- 
missioner. 

Sec.  8.  Except  as  provided  In  section  6.  laws 
and  regulations  now  or  hereafter  in  effect  In 
the  District  and  applicable  to  the  construc- 
tion, use,  and  occupancy  of  buildings  and 
premises,  including,  but  not  limited  to. 
building,  electrical,  plumbmg,  housing, 
health,  and  fire  regulations,  shall  be  ap- 
plicable to  buildings,  structures,  and  Im- 
provements erected  in  airspace  under  lease 
or  agreement  entered  into  or  permit  issued 
pursuant  to  this  Act. 

Sec.  9.  (a»  The  Council  is  authorized,  after 
public  hearing,  to  promulgate  regulations  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Any  regulations  adopted  under  tlie 
authority  of  this  section  may  provide  for 
the  imposition  of  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$300  or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
ninety  days,  or  both  such  fine  and  imprison- 
ment, for  any  violation  of  such  regulations. 
Prosecutions  for  violations  of  regulations 
made  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  con- 
ducted in  the  name  of  the  District  by  the 
Corporation  Counsel  or  any  of  his  assistants. 

(c)  Whenever  there  exists  any  violation  or 
failure  to  comply  with  regulations  adopted 
under  the  authority  of  this  Act,  or  regula- 
tions specified  in  section  8  of  this  Act.  after 
notice  of  such  violation  or  failure  has  been 
given  by  the  Commissioner,  each  and  every 
day  such  violation  exists,  or  each  and  every 
day  beyond  a  time  limit  set  for  compliance 
during  which  there  is  failure  to  comply  fully 
with  any  of  the  said  regulations  or  with 
orders  issued  pursuant  to  the  authority  con- 
tained therein,  shall  constitute  a  separate 
offense,  and  the  penalty  specified  for  the  vio- 
lation of  such  regulation  shall  be  applicable 
to  each  such  separate  offense. 

Sec.  10.  All  collections.  Including  rents  and 
fees,  received  by  the  District  pursuant  to  this 
Act  shall  l>e  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  in  a  trust  fund  which  is  here- 
by authorized  and  from  which  may  be  paid, 
in  the  same  manner  as  is  provided  by  law 
for  other  expenditures  of  the  District,  such 
expenditures  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  Including,  withotit 
limitation,  necessary  expen.ses  connected 
with  the  operation,  maintenance,  and  dis- 
position of  property  coming  into  the  pK)sses- 
sion  of  the  District  by  reason  of  default  un- 
der leases  entered  into  or  permits  Issued 
pursuant  to  this  Act:  Provided,  That  taxes 
(including  payments  In  lieu  of  taxes),  spe- 
cial assessments,  and  sanitary  sewer  and 
water  service  charges  shall  be  deposited  di- 
rectly to  the  respective  funds  to  which  such 
revenues  are  normally  deposited.  The  un- 
obligated balance  In  such  trust  fund  as  of 
June  30  of  any  year  which  exceeds  $100,000 
shall  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  to  the 
credit  of  such  special  funds  or  the  general 
fund  of  the  District  In  such  proportions  as 
the  Commissioner  shall.  In  his  discretion, 
determine. 

Sec.  11.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 


strued so  as  to  affect  the  authority  vested  In 
the  Commissioner  of  the  District  by  Re- 
organization Plan  Numbered  3  of  1967  (81 
Stat.  948) .  The  performance  of  any  function 
vested  by  this  Act  in  the  Commissioner  or 
m  any  office  or  agency  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion and  control  of  said  Commissioner  may 
be  delegated  by  the  Commissioner  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  305  of  such  plan. 

Sec.  12.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  modifying  or  superseding  title  23, 
United  States  Code:  Provided,  That  the  use 
of  public  space  under  the  authority  of  this 
Act  shall  not  be  deemed  to  deprive  the  Dis- 
trict of  its  eligibility  for  financial  assistance 
under  any  federally  assisted  program,  re- 
gardless of  the  fact  that  the  District  may.  In 
the  case  of  a  privately  owned  building,  re- 
ceive rental  for  the  use  of  such  public  space. 

Sec  13.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  of 
the  regulations  promulgated  under  the  au- 
thorlty  of  this  Act  is  held  invalid,  such  in- 
validity shall  not  affect  other  provisions 
either  of  this  Act  or  of  the  said  regulations 
which  can  be  effected  without  the  Invalid 
provision,  and  to  this  end  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  and  the  said  regulations  are  sep- 
arable. 

Sec.  14.  Appropriations  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  are  hereby  authorized. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  "vvas  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

EXTENSION    OF    THE    HIGH-SPEED 
GROUND  TRANSPORTATION  ACT 

The  bill  'S.  3730)  to  extend  for  1  year 
the  act  of  September  30, 1965,  as  amended 
by  the  act  of  July  24,  1968.  relating  to 
high-speed  ground  transportation,  and 
for  other  purposes  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  fol- 
lows : 

S.  3730 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
first  sentence  of  section  11  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  undertake  research  and 
development  In  high-speed  ground  transpor- 
tation", approved  September  30,  1965  (Pub- 
lic Law  89-220;  79  Stat.  893;  49  U.S.C.  1631- 
1642).  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ",  and"  and  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
and  inserting  a  semicolon  and  the  follow- 
ing: "and  $21,700,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
lug  June  30,  1971.". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  12  of 
such  Act  of  September  30,  1965,  as  amended. 
Is  further  amended  by  striking  out  "1971"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1972". 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  436— RESOLU- 
TION TO  AUTHORIZE  THE  AP- 
POINTMENT OF  COUNSEL  TO  REP- 
RESENT THE  SENATE  IN  AMICUS 
CURIAE  CAPACITY  IN  JUDICIAL 
PROCEEDINGS  INVOLVING  THE 
CONSTITUTIONALITY  OF  PUBLIC 
LAW  91-285 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
direction  of  the  Democratic  Policy  Com- 
mittee and  with  its  unanimous  approval, 
I  send  to  the  desk  a  resolution  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston)  .  The  resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
resolution,  as  follows: 


s.  Res.  436 
Resolution  for  appointment  of  counsel  to 
represent  the  Senate  In  amicus  curiae  ca- 
pacity In  appropriate  Judicial  proceedings 
wherein  constitutionality  of  the  statute 
lowering  the  voting  age  to  18  Is  contested, 
and  for  other  purposes 

Whereas  section  302  of  Public  Law  91-285 
provides  in  pertinent  part  that  "Except  as 
required  by  the  Constitution,  no  citizen  of 
the  United  States  who  Is  otherwise  quali- 
fied to  vote  In  any  State  or  political  sub- 
division in  any  prim.ary  or  In  any  election 
shall  be  denied  the  right  to  vote  In  any  such 
primary  or  election  on  account  of  age  If 
such  citizen  Is  eighteen  years  of  age  or 
older";  and 

Whereas  by  vote  of  64-17  the  Senate  had 
approved  section  302  of  Public  Law  91-285  as 
an  amendment  to  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
Amendments  of  1970,  thus  overwhelmingly 
affirming  its  conclusion  that  this  action  could 
be  taken  under  the  Constitution  by  statute; 
and 

Whereas  It  Is  In  the  national  Interest  that 
constitutional  Issues  Inherent  In  section  302 
of  Public  Law  91-285  be  Judicially  decided 
expeditiously  and  it  is  anticipated  that  pro- 
ceedings contesting  these  Issues  will  soon 
reach  the  Supreme  Court;  Therefore,  be  It 
hereby 

Resolved,  That  counsel  be  appointed  by  the 
President  pro  tempore  to  represent  the  United 
States  Senate  in  an  appropriate  manner  in 
any  Judicial  proceedings  wherein  the  con- 
stitutionality of  Public  Law  91-285  Is  con- 
tested. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
ob.iection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary-  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  my  understanding 
correct  that  if  an  objection  were  raised  at 
this  time,  the  resolution  would  automat- 
ically go  on  the  calendar? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  would 
go  over  under  the  rule,  and  would  come 
down  during  the  morning  hour  on  the 
following  legislative  day.  be  debated  un- 
til 2  o'clock,  if  not  agreed  to,  and  then  go 
to  the  calendar. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  there  was  a  pos- 
sibility that  a  certain  Senator  would  have 
been  present  in  the  Chamber  today,  had 
he  not  been  detained  on  ofBcial  business, 
and  might  have  raised  an  objection. 

Therefore.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  pending  resolution  be  placed  on 
the  calendar,  as  it  would  have  been  had 
an  objection  been  raised  under  the  stipu- 
lations stated  by  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — and  I  do  not 
think  I  shall  object — I  have  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Would  it  not  be  gen- 
erally in  order  for  such  a  resolution  to  be 
referred  to  a  committee? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  no  Sen- 
ator asked  for  its  immediate  considera- 
tion, and  no  objection  were  made.  It 
would  go  to  a  committee. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
CXVI 1676— Part  20 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered.  The  resolution 
will  be  placed  on  the  calendar. 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  day  before 
yesterday,  on  Tuesday,  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  considered  the  Geno- 
cide Treaty  which  has  been  pending  be- 
fore that  committee  for  more  than  20 
years.  This  is,  in  point  of  history,  the 
oldest  human  rights  treaty  that  has  been 
pending  before  the  Senate. 

Every  President  of  the  United  States 
since  Pi-esident  Truman,  including  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  has  pleaded  with  the  U.S. 
Senate  to  ratify  that  treaty.  President 
Nixon  has  made  a  fervent  eloquent  ap- 
peal to  the  Senate  to  ratify  it. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church)  was  appointed  by  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbricht),  as 
chairman  of  a  subcommittee  to  consider 
the  Genocide  Treaty.  He  did  so  and  held 
hearings  on  it,  and  on  Tuesday  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  discussed 
whether  or  not  to  report  the  treaty  at 
that  time  to  the  floor.  I  regret  to  say 
that  it  was  the  decision  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  to  defer  reporting 
the  treaty.  It  was  clear  that  there  was 
majority  sentiment  in  the  committee  in 
favor  of  the  treaty.  But,  the  feeling  was 
that  they  should  await  implementing 
legislation  from  the  administration  and 
that  they  should  wait  for  other  reasons 
before  the  treaty  actually  comes  to  the 
floor. 

My  judgment,  however,  is  that  there 
is  an  excellent  chance  that  the  treaty 
will  be  reported.  I  think  it  will  be  report- 
ed later  this  year,  and  I  hope  that  if  we 
do  not  act  on  it  this  year,  we  may  act 
on  it  early  next  year.  It  has  been  a  long 
wait. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  Americans,  in  my 
view,  would  enthusiastically  support  this 
treaty.  Every  major  country  in  the 
world  has  already  ratified  the  treaty.  We 
stand  alone  among  the  great  nations  of 
the  world  that  has  not  ratified  the 
Genocide  Treaty,  although  we  were  the 
coimtry  that  secured  the  action  by  the 
United  Nations  setting  the  treaty  ratifi- 
cation process  in  motion. 

I  think  we  are  making  progress,  and  I 
think  there  is  a  real  chance  that,  at 
long  last,  the  Senate  will  take  the  step 
for  which  I  have  pleaded  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  every  day  for  three  and  a 
half  years. 

IS     NOT     PEACE,     IN     THE     LAST 
ANALYSIS.  BASICALLY  A  MATTER 
OF     HUMAN     RIGHTS?— JOHN     F. 
KENNEDY,   1963 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 

closeness  of  our  modem  world  and  the 


interrelationship  of  public  policy  has 
forced  all  of  us  to  see  the  interde- 
pendencies  of  our  actions  on  this  floor. 
As  President  Kennedy  once  said,  we 
must  be  able  and  willing  to  sense  the  ef- 
fects of  our  actions  and  reactions.  World 
peace,  at  best,  is  a  most  fragile,  volatile, 
and  tenuous  commodity  whose  preserva- 
tion requires  an  awesome  degree  of  per- 
ception and  sensitivity  from  us  all. 

The  Genocide  Convention  is  yet  an- 
other example  of  a  stepping  stone  to 
peace  for  all.  through  an  acknowledge- 
ment of  the  inherent  worthiness  and  dig- 
nity in  all  of  the  world's  children.  Mr. 
President.  Senate  ratification  of  the  Gen- 
ocide Convention  is  a  foi-ward  step,  an 
initiative,  a  move  of  conscience,  by  a 
nation  whose  actions,  as  a  world  power, 
must  match  its  all  too  frequent  rhetoric. 

We  all  have  a  stake  in  the  quest  for 
world  peace.  Insofar  as  we  are  all  part 
of  the  family  of  man.  we  must  share  the 
responsibilities.  Ratification  of  the  Con- 
vention on  Genocide  by  the  Senate 
would  take  us  one  step  further  in  the 
quest  for  world  peace  through  confi- 
dence in  the  integrity  and  sense  of  hu- 
manity of  the  United  States.  Wc  have  a 
great  responsibility,  Mr.  President,  to 
place  our  power  behind  the  words  of  our 
late  President  when  he  asked: 

Is  not  peace,  in  the  last  Jinalysis.  basically 
a  matter  of  human  rights? 


THE  OIL  IMPORT  QUOTA  PROGRAM 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
finning  vote  by  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  on  the  oil  Import 
quota  program  is  a  vote  in  favor  of  the 
U.S.  consumer  in  spite  of  opposition 
cries  to  the  contrary. 

It  is  a  matter  of  simple  arithmetic  that 
oil  product  prices  would  be  even  higher 
than  they  are  had  the  tariff  plan  recom- 
mended by  a  majority  of  the  Oil  Import 
Task  Force  been  adopted. 

I  cannot  believe  that  the  President 
would  ever  approve  such  a  plan,  but  the 
advocates  of  the  tariff  plan  seem  to  be 
adamant  in  their  continued  insistence  on 
trade  policies  that  would  depress  and 
control  prices  without  regard  to  costs  or 
capital  requirements  of  domestic  in- 
dustries. 

Tlie  vote  of  17  to  7  by  the  committee 
in  nailing  the  quota  program  into  the 
national  security  clause  upon  which  the 
oil  import  program  is  based  indicates  to 
me  that  the  committee  members  are 
more  concerned  or.  at  least,  better  in- 
formed about  the  effects  of  imports  than 
are  some  administration  spokesmen. 

If  a  serious  natural  gas  or  heating  oil 
shortage  develops  this  winter,  it  will  be 
the  oil  and  gas  companies  who  will  get 
the  blame  rather  than  the  Government 
policies  that  have  been  the  real  cause. 

Those  who  say  that  the  very  reason- 
able quota  legislation  proposed  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  will  result 
in  higher  prices,  fewer  product  choices, 
reduced  competition  and  a  limited  sup- 
ply of  imported  products  apparently  have 
not  studied  the  effects  of  quota  laws  or 
agreements  that  now  apply  to  a  wide 
range  of  products.  These  include,  in  ad- 
dition to  oil,  sugar,  cotton  and  cotton 
textiles,  wheat  and  dairy  products.  The 
prices  of  products  that  are  "protected" 
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by  import  quotas  have  risen  at  rates  be- 
low average  increases  and  far  behind 
prices  on  some  products  not  under  im- 
port quota  limitation. 

Mr.  President,  those  who  cry  that  im- 
port quotas  would  be  costly  to  consumers 
should  examine  some  other  causes.  A 
good  example  is  the  case  of  beef  which 
is  under  quotas,  although  the  limit  was 
exceeded  this  year. 

Beef  prices  have  risen  since  the  quota 
law  was  passed  in  1964.  But  the  price  the 
farmer  and  rancher  receives  for  the  cat- 
tle from  which  this  beef  comes  gets  no 
more  today  than  they  did  20  years  ago. 

Inflation  is  robbing  all  of  us  and  is  the 
real  cause  oi  higher  prices. 

For  too  long  we  have  seen  what  little 
protection  American  industry  has  had 
from  cheap  imports  whittled  away.  It  is 
time  that  Congress  took  a  more  realistic 
look  at  what  our  free  trade  advocates 
have  done  and  what  they  propose. 

They  call  it  protectionism,  although 
the  proposed  legislation  would  not  stop 
or  severely  limit  imports  but  merely  set 
some  reasonable  levels  above  which  im- 
ports could  be  controlled  if  found  to  be 
injuring  a  domestic  industry  or  its 
workers. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  is  any  doubt 
about  the  need  for  insurance  for  the 
American  consumer  of  a  dependable  fu- 
ture supply  of  oil  and  gas,  it  is  supplied 
by  a  letter  I  have  just  received  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers.  Paul  W.  McCrackcn.  who  still 
advocates  the  tariff  plan  for  oil  imports 
and.  apparently,  Federal  regulation  of 
the  price  of  domestic  crude  oil. 

I  will  quote  that  part  of  his  letter  and 
Senators  can  draw  their  own  conclusions 
as  to  just  what  he  has  in  mind  in  the 
v.ay  of  price  control. 

The  letter  states: 

The  Oil  Import  Task  Force  concluded  that 
there  was  a  national  security  justification 
for  the  crude  oil  price  to  be  higher  in  the 
United  States  than  abroad.  The  question  is, 
■who  shall  determine  the  level  of  crude  oil 
prices  appropriate  for  the  national  security? 
The  producers  together  with  the  producing 
states?  Or  the  Federal  government? 

I  am  sure  some  Senators  will  be  curi- 
ous, as  I  am,  as  to  what  authority,  what 
law  passed  by  the  Congress  or  what  stat- 
ute he  would  apply  lo  "determine  the 
level  of  crude  oil  prices  appropriate  for 
the  national  security?"  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  President  has  rejected 
wage-price  controls  in  the  inflation  fight. 

He  asks  whether  the  producers  to- 
gether with  the  producing  States  or  the 
Federal  Government  should  fix  the  price 
of  crude  oil. 

This  is  a  man  who  is  an  adviser  to  the 
President,  so  I  believe  it  is  well  that  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  taken 
action,  at  least  to  head  off  implementa- 
tion of  the  tariff  plan  designed  to  force 
the  price  of  domestic  crude  oil  down  to 
some  predetermined  level  in  no  way  re- 
lated to  normal  market  place  fluctuations 
or  without  regard  to  costs  or  capital  re- 
quirements of  the  domestic  petroleum 
Industry. 

It  is  questionable  whether  such  prac- 
tice, once  started,  could  be  confinad  to 
the  oil  industry  alone.  Once  such  a  phi- 
losophy of  government  takes  root,  where 
will  it  end? 


There  are  few  items  produced  in 
America  that  cannot  be  imported 
cheaper.  The  philosophy  of  using  for- 
eign iniports  to  control  domestic  prices 
should  be  examined  from  the  standpoint 
of  whether  it  is  the  kind  of  government 
we  want.  This  deserves  as  much  thought 
as  the  factual  evidence  that  so-called 
consumer  savings  would,  at  best,  be  in- 
significant and,  in  the  longer  nm,  with 
greater  dependence  on  foreign  oil  could 
be  completely  illusoiy — as  now  proved  by 
the  price  of  oil  from  North  Africa  and 
the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  President,  not  only  Is  such  a  pro- 
posed price  control  policy  unsound  and 
with  no  legal  basis  that  I  know  of,  but 
it  is  completely  inconsistent  with  the  re- 
cent recognition  by  the  Federal  Power 
Conmiission  of  the  fallacy  of  Federal 
price  fixing  policy. 

The  FPC,  in  the  face  of  a  critical  nat- 
ural gas  shortage,  now  says  it  will  aban- 
don its  price-fixing  policies  of  the  past 
decade  in  favor  of  a  policy  which  con- 
siders such  factors  as  rate  of  return  for 
producers,  as  well  as  consideration  of 
supply  and  demand  factors.  The  new 
policy,  according  to  FPC,  will  result  in 
higher  consumer  prices  as  well  as  higher 
returns  to  producers. 

Should  those  who  advocate  a  reduc- 
tion in  crude  prices  through  import  con- 
trols succeed  in  implementing  their  plan, 
they  would  be  working  at  cross  purposes 
with  the  Federal  Power  Commission  in 
attempting  to  stimulate  exploration  and 
development  of  domestic  natural  gas 
supplies  through  adequate  returns  and 
incentives. 

The  tariff  plan  would  have  the  opposite 
effect  by  depressing  domestic  prices,  re- 
ducing returns  and  incentives  for  ex- 
ploration and  development  of  new  sup- 
plies and,  thereby,  discouraging  develop- 
ment of  gas. 

A  large  part  of  our  gas  is  developed 
and  produced  along  with  oil. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
letter  from  Dr.  McCracken  to  which  I 
have  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CoDNCiL  OF  Economic  Advisers, 

Washington,  D.C..  July  24,  1970. 
Hon.  Clifford  P.  Hansen, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

Bf.kr  Senator  Hansen:  This  is  In  response 
to  your  letter  of  June  10  regarding  Mr. 
Ho'.ithakker's  views  on  market-demand  pro- 
ratlonlng. 

Whatever  the  legal  status  of  market- 
dem.ind  prorationlng,  there  can  be  little 
question  that  by  limiting  production  the 
state  proratloning  authorities  support  oil 
prices.  It  is  true  that  they  do  not  set  prices 
In  the  sense  of  deciding  exactly  what  prices 
will  be.  That  Is  done  by  the  producers  them- 
selves. However,  by  restricting  proc'uctlon  to 
the  quantities  of  crude  oil  demanded  at 
producer-set  prices  they  ratify  those  prices.  If 
production  were  limited  only  by  considera- 
tions of  conservation,  production  would  be 
greater  and  the  producer-set  prices  could  not 
be  maintained. 

The  Oil  Import  Task  Force  concluded  that 
there  was  a  national  security  Justification  for 
the  crude  oil  price  to  be  higher  in  the  United 
States  than  abroad.  The  question  Is,  who 
shall  determine  the  level  of  crude  oil  prices 
appropriate  for  the  national  security?  The 


producers     together     with     the     producing 
states?  Or  the  Federal  Government? 

The  petroleum  Industry  is  so  important  to 
our  economy  that  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  cannot  be  Indifferent  to  the  regula- 
tion of  production  and  prices  there.  If  you 
feel  that  Mr.  Isodore  Cohen  has  a  better  an- 
swer to  our  problems,  I  can  only  hope  that 
you  will  give  the  matter  some  further 
thought. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Paul  W.  McCracken,  Chairman. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  So,  inasmuch  as  these 
Presidential  advisers  are  imable  or  un- 
willing to  understand  or  recognize  tlie 
basic  facts  involved  in  the  energy  crisis 
now  developing,  I  again  congratulate 
the  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  in  taking  the  action  they  did 
to  preclude  adoption  of  a  plan  that  v.-ould 
be  disastrous  to  our  basic  energy  indus- 
try.   

EXTENDING  THE  EFFECTIVENESS 
OF  THE  DEFENSE  PRODUCnON 
ACT  OF   1950  TO  AUGUST   15,   1970 

Mr.  SPAR  KM  AN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  House  Joint  Resolution  1336. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
JoRT-Ax  of  Idaho)  laid  before  the  Senate 
House  Joint  Resolution  1336,  to  extend 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  cf  1250  to  August  15, 1970,  which 
was  read  twice  by  its  title. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  133C)  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


Jiilij  SO,  1970 
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TAX  SECRECY  ORDER  ON  AIRLINE 
TICKETS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  21,  1970,  the  Mobile  Register  pub- 
lished an  editorial  entitled  "Tax  Secrecy 
Order  Insult  to  Citizens."  I  had  read  a 
day  or  so  before  that  a  provision  had 
been  made  that,  in  selling  airline  tic!:- 
ets,  the  airline  was  forbidden  to  include 
any  showing  as  to  what  tax  had  been 
made  on  that  ticket,  that  it  would  show 
only  the  gross  amount.  The  editorial 
deals  with  that  situation. 

Frankly,  I  knew  nothing  of  any  such 
provision  being  included  in  the  Airport 
and  Airway  Development  Act  of  1970. 
According  to  the  editorial,  this  provision 
did  not  appear  in  either  the  House  or 
Senate  version  of  that  act,  but  it  came 
in  somehow,  by  some  kind  of  insertion 
in  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  absolutely  no  jus- 
tification for  prohibiting  the  airlines 
from  showing  the  tax  charged  on  the 
ticket.  Goodness  knows,  if  I  go  anywhere 
and  buy  something,  or  if  I  send  a  mes- 
sage by  Western  Union,  or  make  a  tele- 
phone call,  when  the  bills  come  back, 
they  show  what  tax  has  been  charged  to 
me.  I  do  not  see  why  such  tax  should 
not  be  shown  on  airline  tickets  also. 
After  all.  such  a  tax  is  deductible.  I  do 
not  see  how  anyone  can  keep  his  records 


straight,  for  the  purpose  of  clatming  de- 
ductions, without  knowing  what  the  tax 

is. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  editorial  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tax  Secrect  Order  Insult  to  Citizens 

Congress  haa  become  dangerously  haphaz- 
ard. 

Without  the  knowledge  of  "moet  mem- 
bers," It  hat  committed  a  superduper  tax 
secrecy  outra,?e  against  the  American  people. 

Air  travelers  are  the  express  victims  In  this 
instance,  but  If  Congress,  can  perpetrate  an 
outrage  of  this  kind  against  one  group,  it  can 
deal  the  same  treatment  to  other  groups  and 
to  the  whole  population. 

Rep.  Morris  K.  Udall  of  Arizona  has  ex- 
poeed  the  "mysterious"  Insertion  of  airline 
ticket  tax  secrecy  Into  a  bill  and  its  enact- 
ment largely  In  an  atmosphere  of  oongres- 
sional  ignorance. 

This  happened  In  passing  the  "Airport  and 
Airway  Development  Act  of  1970,"  recently 
signed  into  law  by  President  Nixon.  The  of- 
fending section— 7255 — is  entitled  "Penalty 
for  offenses  relating  to  certain  airline  tickets 
and  advertising."  and  Congressman  Udall 
says  of  it : 

•This  section  of  the  new  law  is  an  outrage. 
It  was  not  contained  In  the  bill  when  It 
passed  the  House,  It  was  not  contained  In 
the  bill  when  It  passed  the  Senate.  But  it 
somehow  mysteriously  found  Its  way  into 
the  conference  report  and  became  law  before 
most  members  even  knew  of  its  existence. 

"According  to  this  section  ...  it  is  a  crime 
to  inform  travelers  or  would-be  travelers 
what  portion  of  their  airline  fares  is  going 
to  federal  taxes.  A  ticket  clerk  found  guilty 
of  such  a  heinous  act  would  be  subject  to  a 
fine  of  $100. 

"Similarlv,  this  section  of  the  new  law  pro- 
hibits such  disclosure  In  airline  advertising, 
even  in  the  tiniest  type  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page.  Any  statement  concerning  the  price 
of  an  airline  ticket  must  show  the  over-all 
price  with  tax  included.  The  amount  of  the 
tax  itself  must  be  kept  secret.  Presumably  it 
Is  not  in  the  public  Interest  for  the  public 
to  know  the  true  cost  of  our  new  airport 
program. 

"What  an  insult  t-o  the  American  people. 
What   an   embarrassment   to   the   Congress." 

An  Insult  to  the  American  people,  Indeed. 
An  insult  and  an  outrage.  Whether  an  em- 
barrassment to  Congress  or  not,  this  sec- 
tion of  the  act  ii  an  indictment  of  Congress 
for  becoming  dangerously  haphazard  on 
legislation. 

And  what  of  President  Nixon's  action  In 
signing  the  bill  Into  law  with  this  outra- 
geous section  on  tax  secrecy?  Did  he  know  or 
not  know  the  bill  contained  a  tax  secrecy 
provision  that  "mysteriously"  got  into  a  con- 
gressional conference  report  and  became  law 
in  alarming  circumstances  of  congressional 
ignorance? 

Mr  Udall  is  calling  for  repeal  of  the  offend- 
ing section.  Unless  It  Is  repealed  in  double 
quick  time,  the  Indictment  Congress  has  re- 
turned against  Itself  for  haphazardness  to 
a  dangerous  extreme  will  loom  still  uglier 
and  more  ominously. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 

Mr.  SPi:\RKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  have  not  seen  the  edi- 
torial to  which  the  Senator  refers,  but 
I  share  his  concern  and  dismay  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  editorial,  neither  the 
House  nor  the  Senate  included  the  lan- 
guage that  finally  wound  up  in  the  bill. 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  most  unusual. 


As  I  read  the  editorial,  I  gather  that  this 
particular  provision  must  have  been  add- 
ed by  some  staff  people  afterwards  or 
came  out  of  the  conference  report. 

I  certainly  agree  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama  that  it 
ought  to  be  investigated.  I  share  his  feel- 
ing that  all  of  us  would  be  better  ad- 
vised and  better  apprised  of  what  our 
government  is  doing  if  we  were  made 
aware  of  the  taxes  that  apply  to  our 
activities.  I  see  no  reason  at  all  to  try 
to  keep  this  infonnation  hidden  from 
the  American  public. 

I  am  told  that  one  of  the  things  which 
came  out  of  the  legislation  was  a  round- 
ing off  to  the  nearest  dollar  of  the  cost 
of  tickets  with  tax.  I  do  not  object  to 
that.  But  I  agree  completely  with  my 
distinguished  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Alabama,  that  it  makes  good  sense  to  let 
American  people  know  how  much  of  the 
cost  of  that  airplane  ticket  is  levied  in 
the  form  of  a  tax. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  hope  very  much 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  would 
pursue  this  matter  and  see  what  can  be 
developed  in  the  way  of  finding  out  what 
brought  it  into  being  in  the  way  in  which 
it  was  accomphshed. 

I  will  offer  my  support  if  my  support  is 
useful. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming  for  his  contribution. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

Report  on  Transportation  of  Lethal 
Chemical  Agents 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  (Installations  and  Logis- 
tics), reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the 
transportation  of  lethal  chemical  agents;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Report  of  Actual  Procurement  Receipts  for 

Medical  Stockpile  of  Civil  Defense  Emer- 

GENCT  Supplies  and  Equipment 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare,  reporting,  pursuant  to 
law  on  actual  procurement  receipts  for  medi- 
cal stockpile  of  civil  defense  emergency  sup- 
plies and  eqiiipment  for  the  quarter  ended 
June  30,  1970;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Proposed  Amendment  of  the  T^R^FF  Act  of 
1930 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  grant 
to  the  transferee  of  merchandise  In  bonded 
warehouse  the  right  to  administrative  review 
of  customs  decisions  (with  accomjkanylng 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
Proposed  Tax  Legislation 

A  letter  from  the  Secroiary  of  the  T^reas- 
ury,  transmitting  three  drafts  of  proposed 
legislation,  the  first  to  amend  the  Interna! 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  extend  excise  taxes 
on  communication  services  and  on  automo- 
biles, the  second  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue c:ode  of  1954  to  accelerate  the  collection 
of  estate  and  gift  taxes,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  the  third  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  cede  of  1954  by  imposing  a  tax  upon 
the  sale  of  lead  additives  used  In  the  manu- 
facture or  production  of  gasoline,  providing 
for  payments  to  producers  of  gasoline  for  lead 


additives  used  during  a  transitional  period, 
and  for  other  purpwses  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Proposed  Indian  Policy 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting  four  drafts  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion, the  first  to  amend  acts  entitled  "An 
act  authorizing  the  Secretar>'  of  the  Interior 
to  arrange  with  States  or  Territories  for  the 
education,  medical  attention,  relief  or  dis- 
tress, and  social  welfare  of  Indians,  and  for 
other  purposes",  and  "To  tran-sfer  the  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  hospital  and  health 
facilities  for  Indians  to  the  Public  Health 
Service,  and  for  other  ptirprse?;,"  the  second 
to  provide  for  the  creation  of  the  Indian 
Trust  Counsel  Authority,  and  for  other 
purposes,  the  third  to  provide  for  the  as- 
sumption of  the  control  and  operation  by 
Indian  tribes  and  communities  of  certain 
programs  and  services  provided  for  them 
by  the  Federal  Government  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  the  fourth  to  retain  cov- 
erage under  the  laws  providing  employee 
benefits,  such  as  compensation  for  Injury, 
retirement,  life  in.surance.  and  health  bene- 
fits for  employees,  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  who  transfer  to  Indian  tribal 
organizations  to  perform  services  in  connec- 
tion with  governmental  or  other  activities 
which  are  or  have  been  performed  by  Govern- 
ment employees  in  or  for  Indian  communi- 
ties, and  for  other  purposes  (with  accom- 
panying pajjersi;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 


PETITION 

A  petition  was  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  VICE  PRB^SIDENT: 
A  petition,  signed  by  sundry  citizens  of  the 
State  of  California,  praying  for  the  return  of 
U.S.  troops  home,  and  the  cessation  of  fur- 
ther military  involvement  in  Indochina;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  announced 
that  on  today,  July  30,  1970,  he  signed 
the  enrolled  bill  ^H.R.  16916t  making 
appropriations  for  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30, 
1971,  and  for  other  purposes,  which  had 
previously  been  signed  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

Tlie  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H.R.  151 18.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  In  commemoration  of  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
Ohio  Northern  University  (Rept.  No.  91- 
1042). 

By  Mr.  EAGLETON,  from  the  Committee 
on  L;ibor  and  Public  Welfare,  with  an 
amendment: 

H.J.  Res.  589.  A  Joint  resolution  expressing 
the  support  of  the  Congress,  and  urging  the 
support  of  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
as  well  as  other  persons  and  organizations, 
both  public  and  private,  for  the  interna- 
tional biological  program  (Rept.  No.  91- 
1043). 

By  Mr.  BURDICK,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Jtidlciary,  witliout  amendment: 

H.R.  1453.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt. 
Melvin  A.  Kaye  (Rept.  No.  91-1044) : 

H.R.  1697.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jack 
Brown  (Rept,  No.  91-1045); 
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HJl.  1703.  An  act  for  the  reUel  of  the  Clay- 
ton County  Journal  and  Wllb«r  Harris  (Rept. 
No.  91-1046); 

H.R.  1728.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt. 
Nonnan  W.  Stanley  (Rept.  No.  91-1047); 

H.R.  2209.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Carlo 
DeMarco  (Rept.  No.  91-1048); 

H.R.  2241.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  T. 
Anderson   (Rept.  No.  91-1049): 

H.R.  2407.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elbert  C. 
Moore  (Rept.  No.  91-1050); 

H.R.  2458.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Prank 
J.  Enrlght  (Rept.  No.  91-1051); 

H.R.  2481.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Comdr. 
John  W.  McCord  (Rept.  No.  91-1052); 

H.R.  2950.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Edwtn 
E.  Pulk  (Rept.  No.  91-1053); 

H.R.  3558.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Thomaa 
A.  Smith  (Rept.  No.  91-1054) ; 

H.R.  3723.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
G.  Smith  (Rept.  No.  91-1055): 

H.R.  5337.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  late 
Albert  E.  Jameson,  Jr.  (Rept.  No.  91-1056); 

H.R.  6375.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Amalla 
P.  Montero  (Rept.  No.  91-1057); 

H.R.  6377.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col. 
Earl  Spofford  Brown,  U.S.  Army  Reserve  (re- 
tired), (Rept.  No.  91-1058); 

H.R.  6850.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  MaJ. 
Clyde  Nicholas  (retired)   (Rept.  No.  91-1059) ; 

H.R.  9092.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Thomas 
J.  Condon  (Rept  No.  91-1060); 

H.R.  9591.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elgle  L. 
Tabor  (Rept.  No.  91-1061); 

H.R.  10662.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Walter 
L.  Parker  (Rept.  No.  91-1062); 

H.R.  11890.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  T.Sgt. 
Peter  Ellas  Glanutsos,  U.S.  Air  Force  (re- 
tired)   (Rept.  No.  91-1063); 

H.R.  12176.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bly  D. 
Dickson,  Jr.   (Rept.  No.  91-1064); 

H.R.  12622.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Russell 
L.  Chandler  (Rept.  No.  91-1065); 

HR.  12887.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
A.  Avdeef   (Rept.  No.  91-1066);   and 

H.R.  15354.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  An- 
thony P.  Miller,  Inc.   (Rept.  No.  91-1067). 

By  Mr.  BURDICK,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

H.R.  8470.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt. 
Jackie  D.  Burgess  (Rept.  No.  91-1068) . 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr   MONTOYA: 

S.  4147.  A  bill  to  declare  that  3.308  acres, 
more  or  less,  of  federally  owned  land  are  held 
by  the  United  States  In  trust  for  the  Pueblo 
of  Cochltl;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STENNIS: 

S.   4148.   A  bll!   to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  special  health  care 
benefits    for   certain   surviving   dependents; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 

S.  4149.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Gulf  Islands  National  Sea- 
shore, In  the  States  of  Alabama,  Florida, 
Louisiana,  and  Mississippi,  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  certain  historic  values  at  Fort  San 
Carlos,  Fort  Redoubt,  Fort  Barrancas,  and 
Fort  Pickiiis  in  Florida  and  Fort  Massachu- 
setts In  Mississippi,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Comniltiee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

S.  4150.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sergio  Ver- 
ganl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SPARKMAN: 

S.  4151.  A  bill  to  create  the  National  Credit 
Union  Bank  to  encourage  the  flow  of  credit 
to  urban  and  rural  areas  In  order  to  provide 
residents  thereof  with  greater  access  to  con- 
sumer credit  at  reasonable  Interest  rates;  to 
amend  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act;   and 


for   other   purp>oses;    to   the   Committee   on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  INOUYE : 
S.  4152.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Soledad 
Cabagay;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  METCALF: 
S.  4153.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education  to  carry  out  certain  activities 
concerning    consumers'    education;    to    the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Moss)  : 
S.  4154.  A  bill  to  assist  In  the  provisions 
of  housing  for  the  elderly,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to   the   Committee   on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey  when  he  Introduced  the  bill  appear 
In  the  Record  under  the  appropriate  head- 
ing.) 

By  Mr.  E.-^GLETON   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bayh,    Mr.    Bennett,    Mr.    Brooke, 
Mr.    BtiRDicK,    Mr.    Cranston,    Mr. 
FoNG,    Mr.    GooDELL,    Mr.    Gurney, 
Mr.     Harris,     Mr.     Hollings,     Mr. 
Hughes,    Mr.    Jackson,    Mr.    JA^^TS, 
Mr.    McIntyre,    Mr.    Mondale,    Mr. 
Murphy,  Mr.  Packwood.  Mr.  Pear- 
son. Mr.   Pell,  Mr.  Randolph,   Mr. 
Saxbe.    Mr.    Scott,   Mr.    Thurmond, 
and  Mr.  Willlams  of  New  Jersey)  : 
S.J.  Res.  223.  A  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  Issue  an- 
nually a  proclamation  designating  the  month 
of  January  of  each  year  as  "National  Blood 
Donor   Month";    to   the   Cormnlttee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

( The  remarks  of  Mr.  Eacleton  when  he  In- 
troduced the  Joint  resolution  appear  later  in 
the  Record  under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
S.J.  Res.  224.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  awarding  of  a  medal  to  be  known  as 
the  President's  Award  for  E.xceptlonal  Serv- 
ice: to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Mathias  when  he  in- 
troduced the  Joint  resolution  appear  later 
In  the  Record  under  the  appropriate  head- 
ing.) 


S.  4154— INTRODUCTION  OP  THE 
HOUSING  FOR  ELDERLY  ACT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Housing  for  the 
Elderly  in  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development. 

Today  our  Nation  has  a  tremendous 
need  for  more  suitable  housing  for  all 
age  groups.  Particularly  disadvantaged 
are  older  Americans  who  must  spend 
proportionately  more  on  housing  than 
younger  persons. 

Many  now  live  in  ramshackle  homes 
or  apartments  that  are  cold  in  the  win- 
ter and  steaming  hot  in  the  summer. 
Some  of  these  substandard  imits  are 
structurally  unsafe  for  human  occu- 
pancy; others  are  completely  beyond  re- 
pair. 

Housing  costs  now  represent  about 
34  percent  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics budget  for  a  typical  elderly  couple ; 
it  is  no  wonder  that  many  subsist  in  sub- 
standard units.  Moreover,  their  housing 
problems  are  further  complicated  be- 
cause of  substantially  reduced  income 
in  retirement,  chronic  health  problems, 
limited  mobility,  and  a  sen.se  of  despair. 

Yet,  in  our  youth-oriented  society,  the 
elderly  have  been  left  behind  under  our 


housing  programs.  For  example,  only  a 
very  small  percentage  of  FHA  home 
mortgages  include  principal  mortgagors 
who  are  60  or  older.  From  1960  to  1968 
only  1.1  percent  of  the  mortgagors  were 
60  or  over — about  37,000  out  of  3.5  mil- 
lion. 

In  some  cases,  there  even  appears  to 
be  a  predisposition  against  the  con- 
struction of  housing  units  for  the  aged. 
At  the  Senate  Committee  on  Aging's 
hearing  on  'Sources  of  Community  Sup- 
port for  Federal  Programs  Serving  Older 
Americans,"  Rev.  Everett  Luther  of 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  told  us: 

The  Phoenix  office  of  HUD-FHA  In  the  past 
year  has  had  authority  for  over  700  units 
under  the  FHA  program  236  and  not  a  single 
unit  of  these  700  is  available  as  housing 
for  the  elderly. 

Unfortunately,  this  is  not  an  isolated 
incident.  Other  witnesses  expressed  sim- 
ilar concern  about  long  waiting  lists  for 
housing  projects  for  the  aged.  In  typi- 
cal cases  the  ratio  of  applicants  to  units 
available  was  often  5  to  1. 

Today,  approximately  5  percent  of  our 
senior  citizens — nearly  1  million  indi- 
viduals— live  in  public  or  private  special 
care  facilities.  But,  about  95  percent — 
approximately  19  million  persons — still 
live  independently  in  their  communities. 

Most  of  these  individuals  want  to  con- 
tinue to  live  an  active  life.  They  do  not 
want  to  enter  institutions  prematurely. 
For  these  persons,  institutionalization 
can  be  as  debilitating  as  disease  Itself. 

However,  many  are  finding  themselves 
in  a  "no-man's  land"  with  regard  to 
housing.  Prohibitive  property  taxes  and 
rising  maintenance  costs  have  forced 
large  numbers  to  sell  their  homes.  Yet, 
it  is  becoming  increasingly  diflBcult  to 
locate  suitable  alternative  housing  at 
reasonable  prices. 

This  emergency  has  now  reached  crisis 
proportions,  and  must  be  dealt  with  im- 
me(iiately. 

For  these  reasons,  I  introduce  this  bill 
today  to  establish  a  new  Assistant  Sec- 
retary in  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development — an  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Housing  for  the  Elderly — to 
administer  and  coordinate  housing  pro- 
grams and  related  facilities  for  older 
Americans.  In  addition,  this  oflBce  would 
provide  a  central  source  and  clearing 
house  of  information  with  respect  to 
housing  for  the  elderly. 

In  the  context  of  present  HUD  deci- 
sionmaking policy,  the  aged  and  spon- 
sors of  housing  for  older  persons  en- 
counter two  major  problems.  First,  there 
is  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  a  large 
bureaucracy  which  is  oft^n  not  as  sym- 
pathetic to  their  needs  as  with  other 
age  groups.  Second,  they  must  often- 
times cut  througli  tangles  of  redtape  to 
have  their  applications  considered. 

As  a  consequence,  their  housing  needs 
are  frequently  overlooked  or  ignored. 

To  rectify  this  neglect,  the  elderly  need 
someone  in  a  high-level  position  who 
will  be  an  articulate  spokesman  for  their 
problems — someone  who  will  make  sure 
that  they  are  part  of  the  action. 

They  also  need  in  a  very  special  way 
someone  who  will  be  interested  in  them 
and  in  their  full  participation  all  across- 
the-board  in  existing  and  new  programs. 
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We  on  the  Senate  Committee  on  Aging 
are  fully  aware  that  there  is  an  excep- 
tionally qualified  and  devoted  Program 
Advisor  for  Housing  for  the  Elderly  and 
Handicapped  in  HUD  at  this  time.  How- 
ever, she  has  only  one  assistant  to  han- 
dle about  2,000  inquiries  a  year  as  well 
as  numerous  other  responsibilities.  Es- 
tablishment of  an  Assistant  Secretary 
would  help  assure  that  more  personnel 
would  be  available  to  zero  in  on  the  el- 
derly's  housing  needs. 

From  an  administrative  standpoint, 
the  reasons  are  compelling  for  placing 
these  responsibilities  under  the  authority 
of  an  Assistant  Secretary.  An  Assistant 
Secretary  would  be  in  a  better  position 
to  consolidate  housing  programs  affect- 
ing the  elderly  and  to  provide  a  central 
focus  for  more  effective  administration 
and  coordination. 

Another  important  aspect,  which 
should  not  be  overlooked,  is  that  housing 
programs  for  olders  persons  should  be 
more  than  just  bricks  and  mortar.  Un- 
like younger  families,  many  elderly  per- 
sons spend  most  of  their  time  in  their 
homes  or  apartments. 

Mere  housing  is  not  enough  if  the  aged 
are  to  live  with  dignity  in  their  homes, 
rather  than  being  warehoused.  Equally 
important  is  the  need  for  considera- 
tion of  the  social  components  of  their 
housing. 

We  must  not  only  build  housing  units 
for  the  elderly;  we  must  also  build  a 
liveable  environment.  This  requires  ade- 
quate planning  and  coordination  to  con- 
sider their  social,  recreational,  medical, 
transportation,  and  other  special  needs. 
Only  with  such  a  comprehensive  ap- 
proach can  their  overall  well-being, 
comfort  and  secuirty  be  adequately  con- 
sidered. 

Because  these  crucial  matters  are 
within  the  authority  of  several  agencies, 
an  Assistant  Secretary  would  be  in  a 
much  better  position  to  shape  the  essen- 
tial components  into  a  coherent  housing 
program. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake,  the  Federal 
commitment  to  housing  for  the  elderly 
stands  in  serious  jeopardy  today.  Evi- 
dence of  this  was  provided  in  the  recent 
apparent  rescue  of  the  successful  section 
202  housing  for  the  elderly  program. 

Earlier  this  month,  I  introduced  an 
amendment  calling  for  $25  million  for 
this  direct  loan  program  to  prevent  its 
total  abandonment  by  the  administra- 
tion. Thanks  to  the  capable  leadership  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pastore)  and  the  cosponsor- 
ship  of  the  Senators  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Prouty)  and  Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  funding 
in  the  HUD-independent  offices  confer- 
ence bill  was  maintained  for  202 — at  $10 
million. 

This  action  signifies  that  the  Congress 
has  once  again  expressed  its  intent  that 
the  202  program  be  continued,  and  not 
be  swept  aside  by  an  unworthy  substi- 
tute—the section  236  Interest  subsidy 
program. 

But  this  last-ditch  effort  to  save  202 
Is  clear  evidence  that  high-level  atten- 
tion must  be  given  to  the  needs  of  the 
aged  at  HUD.  This  program  was  nearly 
lost,  although  it  is  probably  the  most  ef- 


fective program  providing  housing  for 
older  Americans. 

My  bill  would  also  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  an  intergovernmental 
task  force — headed  by  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Housing  for  the  Elderly — to 
report  on  several  possible  means  of  help- 
ing States  provide  property  tax  relief  to 
elderly  homeowners.  One  possibility 
would  be  Federal  income  tax  credits. 
Moreover,  the  task  force  would  consider 
ways  to  make  Federal  assistance  avail- 
able to  States  providing  full  or  partial 
exemptions  from  property  taxes  for  per- 
sons whose  taxes  exceed  a  specified  por- 
tion of  their  income. 

In  my  own  State  of  New  Jersey,  the 
voters  will  decide  on  November  2  whether 
they  will  raise  the  real  property  tax  ex- 
emption from  $80  to  $160  for  older  home- 
owners with  incomes  under  $5,000.  This 
would  certainly  provide  welcome  relief 
for  the  aged. 

However,  is  should  be  emphasized  that 
New  Jersey  and  other  States  can  only  go 
so  far  before  their  revenue  sources  are 
depleted.  Other  measures  must  also  be 
considered — as  authorized  in  this  legisla- 
tion—to provide  relief  for  overwhelmed 
elderly  property  owners  and  States 
struggling  to  make  financial  ends  meet. 

Another  major  problem  affects  those 
older  persons  who  must  leave  their  homes 
and  move  into  nursing  homes — not  be- 
cause they  are  ill  but  only  because  failing 
health  prevents  them  from  shopping  for 
food  or  cooking.  Many  potential  appli- 
cants for  public  housing  fail  to  quaUfy 
for  this  very  reason. 

My  bill  would  help  make  it  easier  for 
these  individuals  to  live  in  a  hom.e,  rather 
than  in  a  nursing  home.  It  would  do  this 
by  broadening  public  housing  coverage — 
not  only  to  provide  suitable  residential 
living  but  also  services  for  central  dining 
facilities  for  the  poor  elderly  who  cannot 
cook  their  own  meals.  For  these  needy 
persons,  this  would  provide  a  new  alter- 
native to  institutionalization. 

One  of  the  tests  of  a  great  Nation  is 
the  compassion  and  respect  it  shows  to 
its  senior  citizens.  Today,  too  many  el- 
derly live  empty  and  neglected  lives  in 
blighted,  nmdown  areas. 

Unfortunately,  the  existing  adminis- 
trative apparatus  has  not  responded  ade- 
quately to  this  pressing  challenge. 

But,  with  the  approach  offered  by  this 
bill,  we  can  be  more  confident  that  more 
urgently  needed  housing  will  be  built  for 
the  elderly— not  merely  to  store  them— 
but  to  restore  them  to  an  active  life  in 
their  communities. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Packwood)  .  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  4154)  to  assist  in  the  pro- 
visions of  housing  for  the  elderly,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Moss),  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


S.  4154 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  thl8 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Housing  for  Elderly 
Act". 

assistant  secretary  for  housing 

FOR    the    elderly 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
4(a)  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "six"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"seven". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  4  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "(1)"  after 
•■(b)"  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  paragraph  as  follows: 

"(2 1  One  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries  pro- 
vided for  in  subsection  (a)  shall  be  desig- 
nated Assistant  Secretary  for  Housing  for  the 
Elderly.  All  of  the  programs  administered  by 
the  Department  to  provide  aid  or  assistance 
in  behalf  of  the  elderly  shall  be  administered 
by  and  through  the  Assistant  Secretary  so 
designated.  In  addition  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary shall — 

"(A)  be  regularly  consulted  with  respect 
to  all  other  programs  of  the  Department  to 
the  extent  that  ihey  provide  or  otherwise  In- 
volve housing  for  the  elderly; 

"(B)  provide  a  central  source  and  clear- 
ing-house of  information  with  respect  to 
housing  for  the  elderly;  and 

"(C)  coordinate  housing  programs  for  the 
elderly  and  seek  ways  to  consolidate  pro- 
grams which  overlap." 

congregate  housing  for  the  elderly 
Sec.  3.  Section  15  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  paragraph  as  follows: 
"(12)  The  Secretary  shall  encourage  pub- 
Uc  housing  agencies,  in  providing  housing 
predominantly  for  elderly  families,  to  design, 
develop,  or  otherwise  acquire  such  housing 
to  meet  the  special  needs  of  the  occupants 
and,  wherever  practicable,  for  use  in  whole 
or  in  part  as  congregate  housing.  As  used  In 
this  paragraph,  the  term  'congregate  hous- 
ing' means  low-rent  housing  (A)  in  which 
some  or  all  of  the  dwelling  units  do  not  have 
kitchen  facilities,  (B)  such  tmlts  are  reserved 
for  elderly  families  whose  Infirmities  are 
such  that  they  are  not  readily  capable  of 
preparing  their  own  meals,  and  (C)  con- 
nected with  which  there  Is  a  central  dining 
facility  to  provide  wholesome  and  economi- 
cal meals  for  such  families  under  terms  and 
conditions  prescribed  by  the  public  housing 
agency  to  permit  a  generally  self-supporting 
operation.  Expenditures  Incurred  by  a  public 
agency  in  the  operation  of  a  central  dining 
faculty  in  connection  with  congregate  hous- 
ing shall  be  considered  one  of  the  costs  of 
administration  of  the  project." 

STUDY 

Sec  4.  The  Assistant  Secretary  for  Housing 
for  the  Elderly,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury (or  his  designee),  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  (or  his  desig- 
nee) shall  undertake  a  Joint  study  and  In- 
vestigation of  (1)  the  feasibility  of  provid- 
ing under  the  Federal  income  tax  laws  a 
credit  for  real  property  taxes  paid  by  elderly 
persons,  and  (2)  practicable  ways  of  provid- 
ing Federal  assistance  to  States,  or  poUtlcal 
subdivisions  thereof,  in  reimbursement  of 
revenue  losses  as  a  result  of  granting  tax 
relief  to  elderly  persons  whose  real  property 
taxes  exceed  or  would  exceed  five  per  centum 
of  their  Incomes.  A  report  of  such  study  and 
Investigation  shall  be  made  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Congress  at  the  earliest  practica- 
ble date,  In  no  event  later  than  June  30, 1971. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  most 
pleased  to  cosponsor  the  bill  introduced 
today  by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
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the  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Agmg, 
Senator  Harrison  Williams. 

The  Senator  and  I  have  stood  shoulder 
to  shoulder  on  many  occasions  in  an 
effort  to  improve  the  standard  of  living 
for  our  20  million  senior  citizens.  Our 
latest  effort  was  the  battle  to  save  the 
FHA  section  202  program  which  provides 
direct  loans  to  nonprofit  sponsors  pro- 
vidmg  housing  for  the  elderly.  Yester- 
day's Record  reflects  our  success  in  get- 
tmg  $10  million  appropriated  as  well  as 
firm  language  in  the  conference  report 
indicating  the  intent  of  Congress  that 
this  program  be  continued. 

There  is.  of  coiuse,  no  guarantee  that 
the  administration  will  reverse  its  direc- 
tion and  reinstitute  the  direct  loan  pro- 
gram even  in  the  face  of  the  strong  lan- 
guage of  congressional  intent  in  this 
year's  appropriation  bill  or  in  last  year's 
Housing  Act. 

The  unfortunate  part  is  that  202  is 
the  only  program  we  have  left  which 
was  specifically  de.signed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  elderly.  This  section  has  Its 
own  arcliitectural  criteria  which,  for  ex- 
ample, commands  that  housing  for  the 
elderly  be  built  adjacent  to  shopping  cen- 
ters and  close  to  bus  stops  and  medical 
facilities. 

The  proposed  replacement  for  section 
202  is  FHA  section  236  which  is  an  in- 
terest subsidy  section  of  general  applica- 
tion with  no  special  provisions  built  in 
for  the  elderly.  This  is  a  source  of  great 
discontent  to  spon.sors  who  would  pro- 
vide housing  for  our  senior  citi^^ens. 

What  is  also  a  reason  for  great  dis- 
satisfaction is  that  there  is  no  office 
within  HUD  which  coordinates  ho'osing 
for  the  elderly;  there  is  no  clearinghouse 
for  information  within  HUD. 

A  classic  example  once  again  is  pro- 
vided by  section  202.  Nonprofit  sponsors 
and,  indeed,  even  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress have  been  unable  to  find  out  the 
status  of  .section  202  during  1969-70 
Telephone  calls  to  HUD  brought  a  variety 
of  answers — some  telling  of  the  demise 
of  202  and  others  telling  that  it  was  alive 
and  well. 

Another  central  problem  in  the  field 
of  housin?  fcr  the  elderly  concerns  the 
effect  of  escalating  veal  estate  taxes  and 
their  effects  on  senior  citizens.  As  States 
continue  to  raise  taxes  in  order  to  pay 
for  increased  G.ivemment  services  the 
pin-'i  rr.  -^nlors  has  become  severe — so 
much  that  riany  States  have  exempted 
senior  citizens  from  properly  taxes.  Thio 
exemption  of  seniors  has  caused  other 
homeowners  to  charge  the  State  govern- 
ments With  discrimination.  The  States, 
too,  are  reluctant  to  part  with  their 
muf-h-needed  revenues  which  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  senior  citizen  exemption. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  precisely  the 
problem-  this  new  bill  seeks  to  solve.  It 
seeks  to  piovide  an  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Housing  for  the  Elderly  within  HUD 
to  give  sponsors  and  the  elderly  a  focal 
point  and  a  clearinghou.^e  within  that 
Department.  It  is  hoped  that  this  .'Vs- 
sistant  Secretary  will  help  coordinate 
present  rrosrams  which  provide  for  the 
elderly.  This  provision  would  cotmter  the 
charge  from  seniors  that  their  needs 
have  been  totally  neglected  by  the  new 


administration  by  providing  a  forum 
where  seniors  could  be  heard  with  regard 
to  their  hoiLsing  needs. 

The  need  of  congregate  living  arrange- 
ments for  the  elderly  has  been  spelled 
out  by  our  recent  hearings  on  "Home 
Ownership  Aspects  of  the  Economics  of 
Elderly."  Pubhc  housing  agencies  should 
develop  housing  predominantly  for  the 
use  of  the  elderly.  Especially  should  such 
facilities  provide  central  dining  facilities 
featurmg  wholesome  and  economical 
means  under  the  supervision  of  the  Pub- 
lic Housing  Agency.  Senior  citizens 
should  not  have  to  enter  a  nursing  home 
simply  because  they  are  not  readily  capa- 
ble of  preparing  their  own  meals. 

This  new  bill  also  authorizes  a  study 
to  be  conducted  by  the  new  Assistant  Sec- 
retary to  find  alternatives  to  the  rapidly 
increasing  property  taxes  which  are  so 
problematic  to  seniors.  This  study.  I  am 
sure,  would  be  welcomed  by  the  States  as 
well  as  the  seniors  who  currently  are 
lined  up  on  both  sides  of  this  housing 
dilemma. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  prompt  and 
favorable  consideration  of  this  bill. 


duced  by  Mr.  Eagleton,  for  himself  and 
other  Senators,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  223— 
INTRODUCTION  OP  A  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTION DESIGNATING  THE 
MONTH  OF  JANUARY  OF  EACH 
YEAR  AS  NATIONAL  BLOOD 
DONOR  MONTH 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce a  joint  resolution  declaring  Jan- 
uary- of  each  year  as  National  Blood 
Donor  Month. 

Each  year,  nearly  6  miUion  units  of 
blood  are  needed  for  transfasion  in  the 
United  States.  This  number  increases  ap- 
proximately 10  percent  annually.  The 
United  States  has  repeatedly  faced  criti- 
cal shortages  of  blood  in  the  month  of 
January  when  the  number  of  potential 
donors  is  reduced  by  various  wintertime 
illnesses. 

The  voluntary  blood  donor  is  the  chief 
source  of  human  blood,  but  only  3  to  5 
percent  of  those  eligible  to  donate  blood 
in  the  United  States  are  donors.  Others 
would  become  donors  if  they  were  made 
aware  of  the  blood  requirements,  the  fa- 
cilities available  for  blood  donations,  and 
the  protection  against  f  utm-e  blood  needs 
available  to  donors  and  their  families. 

The  Association  of  Blood  Banks  has 
indicated  to  me  that  the  National  Blood 
Donor  Month  campaign  last  January  was 
very  successi'ul  in  reducing  the  critical 
shortage  of  blood  during  this  period,  and 
I  hope  that  the  Congress  will  vote  to 
make  this  campaign  an  annual  oc- 
currence. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  joined  in  introduc- 
ing this  resolution  by  25  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Jordan  of  Idaho*.  The  joint  resolution 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  223)  to 
authorize  and  request  the  President  to 
issue  annually  a  proclamation  designat- 
ing the  month  of  January  of  each  year 
as  National  Blood  Donor  Month,  intro- 


INTRODUCTION  OF  SENATE  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  224  TO  PROVIDE  FOR 
THE  AWARDING  OF  A  MEDAL  TO 
BE  KNOWN  AS  THE  PRESIDENT'S 
AWARD  FOR  EXCEPTIONAL  SERV- 
ICE 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce and  ask  fcr  reference  to  the  appro- 
priate committee  a  joint  resolution  to 
provide  for  the  awarding  of  a  medal  to 
be  known  as  the  President's  Award  for 
Exceptional  Service.  Let  me  say  at  the 
outset  that  we  must  do  better  by  all  our 
law  enforcement  officers;  better  training, 
better  equipment,  better  pay.  But  in  spite 
of  all  the  assistance  we  can  provide,  some 
of  these  men  will  still  be  asked  to  give 
their  lives  in  the  line  of  duty. 

Throughout  history  man  has  given 
special  respect  to  those  who  sacrifice 
their  lives  for  the  safety  and  security  of 
their  fellow  man.  In  the  United  States 
we  pay  respect  to  those  who  give  their 
lives  for  the  country  in  more  rational 
and  restrained  ways.  One  is  through  our 
national  cemeteries,  the  best  known  of 
which  is  Arlington  National  Cemetery 
where  many  of  the  Nation's  heroes  are 
buried,  where  the  unknown  dead  of  three 
wars  are  laid  to  rest  and  where  people 
from  throughout  the  world  come  in  pil- 
grimage. Most  of  these  hrnoreu  dead 
gave  their  lives  for  society  on  the  field 
of  battle.  Their  deaths  represent  a  high 
sacrifice,  a  kind  of  dedication  to  the  Na- 
tion and  her  people.  Their  sacrifice 
should  be  an  example  and  an  inspiration 
for  every  succeeding  generation. 

But  sadly,  there  are  Americans  who 
have  given  their  lives  for  society,  for  the 
survival  of  our  ideals  and  our  way  of  life 
but  whose  deaths  have  received  only 
passing  notice.  These  men  are  the  police 
who  protect  nur  citizens  in  cities  and 
States  throughout  the  country  More 
than  100  of  these  public  .'■,er\ants  less 
their  lives  in  the  line  of  duty  every  year. 
They  get  passing  notice  in  the  cities 
where  they  serve  but  for  the  most  part 
they  are  forgotten.  These  men  are  heroes 
in  the  same  sense  as  those  who  die  fi'?ht- 
ing  a  war.  Men  who  die  alone  in  the 
streets  often  give  greater  illustration  of 
self  sacrifice  and  dedication  to  service 
than  those  who  go  out  with  large  march- 
ing bands  and  fiying  banners  to  meet 
foreign  enemies  because  these  men  are 
with  the  enemy  every  day  that  they  are 
on  duty.  Their  common  enemy,  an 
enemy  who  sometimes  appears  with  the 
face  of  a  friend,  is  danger  to  the  public 
safety.  It  is  an  enemy  which  may  appear 
suddenly  from  around  any  comer  to 
snatch  life  from  these  men. 

I  believe  we  should  establish  a  system 
of  national  recognition  of  our  heroic  po- 
lice who  die  for  their  country  so  that 
their  sacrifice  is  properly  recognized.  The 
example  set  by  these  brave  men  should 
be  preserved  for  future  generations  to 
study  and  follow. 

Today,  I  am  proposing  legislation  that 
would  authorize  the  President  of  the 
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United  States  to  conduct  an  annual  rec- 
ognition day  for  the  fallen  heroes  of  our 
city  streets,  the  police  who  die  while  pro- 
tecting the  American  public.  I  am  also 
proposing  that  an  appropriate  medal  be 
struck,  a  medal  which  would  be  pre- 
sented by  the  President  to  the  families 
of  such  brave  men  killed  in  the  previotis 
year.  No  medal  can  replace  a  lost  loved 
one  for  the  families  of  these  men,  but 
such  a  gesture  would  demonstrate  the 
thanks  of  a  grateful  nation  for  the 
sacrifice  not  only  of  these  men  killed  on 
duty  but  of  the  thousands  and  thousands 
of  law  enforcement  officers  throughout 
the  country  whose  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  justice  is  so  vital  to  the  maintenance 
of  a  truly  free  society. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  joint  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
P.*CKWOon>.  The  joint  resolution  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  joint  reso- 
lution will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  224)  to 
provide  for  the  awarding  of  a  medal  to  be 
known  as  the  President's  Award  for  Ex- 
ceptional Service,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Mathias.  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Ciu-rency,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  224 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  there  Is  hereby 
established  a  medal,  to  be  known  as  the 
President's  Awnrd  for  Exceptional  Service,  In 
honor  of  law  enforcement  officers  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  or  any  State,  county  or 
local  government  in  the  tJnlted  States  who 
give  their  lives  in  the  line  of  duty. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treastiry 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  design,  strike, 
and  furnish  to  the  President  an  appro- 
priate and  distinctive  medal  for  presenta- 
tion to  the  next  of  kin  of  such  law  enforce- 
ment officers. 

(b)  The  President  Is  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  designate  an  appropriate  dat« 
each  year  on  which  to  honor  such  law  en- 
forcement offlcer.3  and  to  present  the  medal 
to  the  next  of  kin  of  such  officers. 

Sec.  3.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Joint  reso- 
lution. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

S.    368 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  the  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
<Mr.  Bellmon)  be  added  as  a  cosiwnsor 
of  S.  368,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  make  disposition  of  geo- 
thermal  steam  and  associated  geothermal 
resources  and  for  other  pui-poses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Jor- 
dan of  Idaho).  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

S.    3724 

Mr.  BYRD  of  V/est  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming (Mr.  McGee),  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  at  the  next  printing,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Murphy)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
3724,  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 


Code  with  respect  to  ammunition  record- 
keeping requirements. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  436— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
ING TO  APPOINTMENT  OF  COUN- 
SEL TO  REPRESENT  THE  SENATE 
IN  AMICUS  CURIAE  CAPACITY  IN 
APPROPRIATE  JUDICIAL  PRO- 
CEEDINGS WHEREIN  CONSTITU- 
TIONALITY OF  THE  STATUTE 
LOWERING  THE  VOTING  AGE  TO 
18   IS  CONTESTED 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  436)  relative  to  appoint- 
ment of  counsel  to  represent  the  Senate 
in  amicus  curiae  capacity  in  appropriate 
judicial  proceedings  wherein  constitu- 
tionality of  the  statute  lowering  the  vot- 
ing age  to  18  is  contested,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  was  ordered  to  be  placed 
on  the  calendar. 

'The  remarks  of  Mr.  M.-.nsfield  when 
he  submitted  the  resolution  appear  ear- 
lier in  the  Record  under  the  appropriate 
heading., I 


FAMILY  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1970— 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS  NOS.   800,   802,   803,   804.   805.  AND 
806 

Mr.  JAVITS  I  for  himself,  Mr.  Brooke 
and  Mr.  Case)  submitted  six  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  them, 
jointly,  to  the  bill  (H.R.  16311)  to  au- 
thorize a  family  assistance  plan  provid- 
ing basic  benefits  to  low-income  families 
with  children,  to  provide  incentives  for 
employment  and  training  to  improve  the 
capacity  for  employment  of  members  of 
such  families,  to  achieve  greater  uni- 
formity of  treatment  of  recipients  under 
the  Federal-State  public  assistance  pro- 
grams and  to  otherwise  improve  such 
programs,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

I  The  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when  he 
submitted  the  amendments  appear  later 
in  the  Record  under  the  appropriate 
heading.) 

amendment     no.     801 

Mr.  JA'VITS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Case)  submitted  an  amendment,  intend- 
ed to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  House  bill 
16311,  supra,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when  he 
submitted  the  amendment  appear  be- 
low. > 


THE   FAMILY   ASSISTANCE   ACT   OF 
1 970— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    800    THROUGH    806 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
today  a  number  of  amendments  to  H.R. 
16311,  Administration's  Family  Assist- 
ance Act,  now  pending  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance.  I  ask  that  the  amend- 
ments be  printed  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston  ) .  The  amendments  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred. 


The  amendments  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Family  Assistance 
Act  would  piovide,  for  the  first  time,  a 
national  minimmn  payment  and  would 
also  call  for  a  more  substantial  assump- 
tion of  local  welfare  costs  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

In  March  of  1968— more  than  two 
years  ago — the  President's  Advisory 
Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  i  the  Ker- 
ner  Commission)  strongly  recommended 
that  efforts  be  made  to  develop  a  system 
of  income  supplementation  to  provide 
"for  those  who  can  work  or  who  do  work, 
any  necessarj'  supplements  in  such  a  way 
as  to  develop  incentives  for  fuller  em- 
ployment." The  President  and  this  Re- 
publican administration  has  advanced 
the  first  comprehensive  legislative  pro- 
posal to  meet  that  objective.  This  legis- 
lation marks  a  substantial  beginning  in 
dealing  with  the  inequities  of  the  pres- 
ent system  which  is  characterized  by  nis- 
crepancies  m  the  amoimt  of  assistance 
and  treatment  of  individuals  between 
regions  of  the  country,  families  headed 
by  males  and  females  and  between  the 
working  and  nonworking  poor. 

The  administration's  proposed  bill  de- 
serves every  support  and  our  best  efforts 
to  refine  it  in  every  feasible  way  to  in- 
sure that  a  beginning  in  this  policy  is 
made  in  this  session — and  that  it  is  the 
best  beginning  possible.  In  that  con- 
nection I  am  pleased  to  note  the  state- 
ment made  by  Senator  Long,  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance  on  July  22 
in  resuming  hearings,  to  tiie  effect  that 
the  "Senate  should  be,  and  will  be,  given 
an  opportunity  to  vote  on  welfare  reform 
tills  year." 

To  accom.nlish  that  objective  will  take 
the  full  and  sustained  personal  support 
of  the  President  and  the  adnimistration. 
I  am  pleased  by  recent  reports  that  the 
President  intends  to  exerci.se  that  kind 
of  per.sonal  leadership  and  I  hope  that 
he  will  do  .so  in  the  clearest  of  ways  so 
that  tills  historic  proposal  will  become 
law. 

This  legislation  constitutes  a  most 
commendable  initiative,  yet  is  only  a  be- 
ginning. Accordingly.  I  introduce  today, 
a  series  of  amendments  to  strengthen  the 
measure  in  a  number  of  ways  which  I 
think  the  Senrae  .-rhould  adopt  imder  the 
circumstances. 

The  amendments  I  offer  today  are  as 
follows: 

First.  I  submit  an  amendment  to  in- 
crease the  SI, 600  Federal  eligibihty  and 
payment  standard  to  50  percent  of  the 
poverty  level  beginning  in  fiscal  year 
1974,  and  to  revise  the  basis  for  deter- 
mining the  poverty  level  to  reflect  more 
adequately  the  amount  which  a  poor 
family  actually  requires  to  meet  food  and 
nonfood  costs.  On  the  basis  of  current 
costs,  the  application  of  this  new  criteria 
would  result  in  a  Federal  standard  of 
S2.400  for  a  family  of  four  in  fiscal  year 
1974. 

Second,  I  submit  an  amendment  to  in- 
crease the  Federal  eligibility  and  pay- 
ment standard  by  an  additional  10  per- 
cent of  the  poverty  level  for  each  year 
after  fiscal  year  1974  so  as  to  reach  the 
poverty  level  in  fiscal  year  1979  and  in 
substance  take  over  State  welfare  costs. 
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My  third  amendment  would  provide 
an  incentive  for  all  States  to  raise  their 
levels  of  supplementation  by  providing 
Immediately  upon  the  effective  date  of 
the  act  for  Federal  sharing  in  State  sup- 
plementary payments  on  a  variable  basis, 
ranging  from  50  to  83  percent  depending 
upon  State  fiscal  capacity,  rather  than 
on  the  30-percent  basis  prescribed  for  all 
States  under  the  proposed  House  bill. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
table  entitled  "Percentage  Applicable  to 
States  Under  Medicaid  Formula  (Title 
IX,  Social  Security  Act) ." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Percentages  appHcaUe  to  States  under 
medicaid  formula 

(TlrLE  IX,  SOCIAL  SECTJKnY  ACT)  * 

Title  XIX  percentages 
78.64 


Alabama  

Alaska  

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware „„ 

District  of  Columbia »V  vL 

Florida 


50.  00 
79.76 
50.00 
56.24 
50.00 
50.00 


64.10 
71.48 


Georgia ; 

Hawaii 


68.91 
50.00 
52.82 
55.27 
57.78 
74.30 
73.57 
68.33 
50.00 
50.  00 
50.00 
56.95 
83.  00 
59.29 
64.72 
57.25 
50.00 


70.48 
52.42 
68  84 
56.35 
54.60 


74.62 
66.66 
68.23 


Alabama 
Alaska   -- 
Arizona  . 
Arkansas 


Idaho  

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky   

Louisiana   

Maine    

Maryland   

Massachusetts 

Michigan   

Minnesota  

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana    

Nebraska   

Nevada  

New  Hampshire ^J>)° 

New   Jersey 50.00 

New    Mexico ^1.  4B 

New  York—. 50.  00 

North   Carolina „' .„ 

North  Dakota 

Ohio    

Oklahoma    

Oregon  

Pennsylvania    

Rhode  Island 51.70 

South  Carolina o 

South    Dakota ^?  .i 

Tennessee 

Texas  

Utah    „^  „^ 

Vermont 64.96 

Virginia ?=•  "^ 

Washington    50.00 

West  Virginia 75.73 

Wisconsin    55.21 

Wyoming 60.38 

American    Samoa 0 

•  Prepared  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  fourth 
amendment  would  require  a  level  of  sup- 
plementary payments  in  all  States  suf- 
ficient to  provide  during  fiscal  years  1972 
and  1973— the  first  2  years  of  opera- 
tion—a net  total  Federal-State  payment 
of  $1,800  for  a  family  of  four  which  has 
no  other  income. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
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0 
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table  submitted  by  the  Department  of 
HEW  entitled  "State  Supplemental  Pay- 
ment to  an  Eligible  Family  of  Four  vnfh 
No  Other  Income,"  so  that  we  will  have 
an  idea  as  to  what  States  supplement 
and  by  how  much. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

State  supplemental  payment  to  an  eligible 
family  of  4  with  no  other  income  ^ 

0 

$620 

602 

'/_ 0 

California 1,052 

Colorado "^^^ 

Connecticut 2,000 

Delaware 1?^ 

District  of  Columbia 1,327 

Florida 5 

Georgia « 

Hawaii 1-508 

Idaho  — - ^'TZ- 

Illinois    l'°56 

Indiana 200 

Iowa  -- I'^IS 

Kansas  . ^ 

Kentucky  

Louisiana  

Maine   

Maryland   ]^^ 

Ma-ssachusetts 1,772 

Michigan    ^'^«^ 

Minnesota    1,868 

Mississippi  0 

Missouri  0 

Montana ^^'-^ 

Nebraska -       ^"0 

Nevada    -       ^^° 

New  Hampshire 1,304 

New    Jersey 2,564 

New  Mexico 592 

New  York 2,  156 

North  Carolina 31^ 

North  Dakota 1,532 

Ohio 3in 

Oklahoma °20 

Oregon    1.087 

Pennsylvania 2,012 

Rhode   Island 1.460 

South  Carolina 0 

South   Dakota 1.712 

Tennessee ^ 

Texas 1^1 

Utah 728 

Vermont ^       f 

Virginia 1.2^5 

Washington 2,252 

West  Virginia 53 

Wlscon-sin 776 

Wyoming    ^00 

'Under  H.R.  16311  as  amended  June  1970. 
Based  on  April  1970  AFDC  payment  levels. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  my  fifth 
amendment  would  exempt  mothers  with 
school-age  children  from  the  work  re- 
quirements of  the  bill. 

The  sixth  amendment  would  insure 
that  each  child  receiving  child  care  un- 
der the  administration's  commendable 
plans  also  receives  the  educational, 
health,  nutritional,  and  related  services 
necessary  to  help  such  a  child  achieve 
his  full  potential. 

The  seventh  amendment  would  direct 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  (a)  establish  reporting  pro- 
cedures and  to  submit  annually  to  the 
Congress  a  detailed  report  indicating 
child-care  needs  and  the  extent  to  which 
existing  facilities  are  adequate  to  meet 
those  needs;  (b)  authorize  allowances  for 
child-care  costs  to  mothers  who  choose 
to  participate  in  job  training;  (c)  au- 
thorize the  provision  of  child-care  serv- 


ices for  mothers  who  wish  to  accept  or 
continue  work  on  a  part-time,  as  well 
as  full-time,  basis;  and  (d)  directs  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  to  establish  in  his 
department  an  ofiBce  with  a  means  for 
affording  technical  assistance  and  in- 
formation sufficient  to  encourage  Amer- 
ican business  to  go  into  the  development 
of  child  care  facilities. 

Mr.  President,  my  colleague  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Case>  joins  me  in  each  of 
the  proposed  amendments. 

Mr.  President,  my  colleague  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Brooke)  has  joined  me 
in  proposing  amendment  1  and  amend- 
ments 3  through  7. 

Mr.  President,  the  Family  Assistance 
Act's  proposed  $1,600  minimum  payment 
and  eligibility  standard  for  a  family  of 
four  is  a  significant  first  step,  but  even 
with  the  addition  of  food  stamps,  it  will 
not  provide  an  adequate  level  of  support. 
Moreover,  the  Federal  assumption  will 
not  be  sufficient  to  relieve  the  States  and 
localities  of  much  of  the  additional 
heavy  welfare  costs  in  the  coming  years. 

As  the  administration  itself  has  ac- 
knowledged, a  $1,600  payment,  even  tak- 
ing into  account  food  stamps  will — 

.  .  .  not,  of  course,  be  a  sufficient  amount 
to  sustain  an  adequate  level  of  life  for  those 
who  have  no  other  Income;  It  is  nevertheless 
a  substantial  Improvement  and  can  be  made 
more  adequate  as  btidget  conditions  permit. 

The  first  two  amendments  which  I  pro- 
pose are  designed  to  attain  the  twin  goals 
of  providing  a  higher  level  of  assistance 
to  individuals  and  to  grant  further  fiscal 
relief  for  the  States  and  localities.  And 
both  amendments  would  link  those  goals 
to  a  realistic  poverty  standard,  with  an 
eventual  full  Federal  assumption  of  wel- 
fare costs. 

Until  these  goals  are  reached,  we  must 
retain,  and  indeed  expand  the  food  stamp 
program.  This  program  is  degrading  to 
the  poor  in  many  respects,  but  it  cannot 
be  sacrificed  in  exchange  for  any  level 
of  cash  payment  short  of  a  truly  ade- 
quate amount. 

As  I  stated  last  August  12,  1969,  in 
commenting  upon  the  President's  orig- 
inal message  concerning  welfare  reform: 

An  Income-maintenance  program  at  an 
adequate  level  may  yet  replace  the  food 
stamp  program,  but  It  would  be  folly  to  even 
consider  initiating  the  transition  before  that 
level  is  established.  Under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances, our  Nation's  poor  require  an 
"expansion" — not  a  phaseout — of  food  stamp 
and  related  programs  until  a  clearly  adequate 
family  allowance  plan  is  phased  in  .  .  . 

Accordingly,  I  have  cosponsored  Sen- 
ator McGovERN's  amendment  to  provide 
for  distribution  of  food  stamps  with  fam- 
ily assistance  payments,  and  I  am 
pleased  that  the  administration,  in  its 
resubmitted  Family  Assistance  Act,  has 
taken  some  steps  to  interlock  adminis- 
tration of  the  two  programs. 

1.  AMENDMENT  TO  INCREASE  FEDERAL  PAYMENl 
AND  ELIGIBILITY  STANDARD  TO  50  PERCENT  Of 
THE    POVERTY    LEVEL    IN    FISCAL    YEAR    1974 

Under  the  proposed  amendment,  the 
Federal  eligibility  and  payment  standard 
would  be  increased  to  50  percent  of  a  re- 
defined poverty  level  beginning  in  fiscal 
year  1974  (the  third  full  year  of  admin- 
istration). The  application  of  the  new 
crilef&  based  upon  current  costs  would 
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result  in  a  standard  of  $2,400  for  a  fam- 
ily of  four  in  1971. 

The  so-called  "poverty  index"  was 
originally  developed  in  1964.  At  the  core 
of  the  definition  of  poverty  was  the 
"Economy  Food  Plan"  designed  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  "emer- 
gency or  temporary  use  when  funds  are 
low."  The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
itseif  described  the  plan  as  "not  a  rea- 
sonable measure  of  basic  money  needs 
for  a  good  diet."  In  determining  the  pro- 
portion of  total  family  income  that 
should  be  expended  to  meet  food  require- 
ments, the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion has  determined  that  the  percentage 
of  income  expended  for  such  necessities 
reflect  the  relative  wellbeing  of  both  in- 
dividuals and  the  society  in  which  we  live. 
For  families  of  three  or  more  persons 
the  poverty  level  has  been  set  at  three 
times  the  cost  of  the  "Economy  Food 
Plan." 

Last  fall,  in  adopting  the  substitute 
food  stamp  program,  supported  by  Sen- 
ator McGovern  and  myself,  the  Senate 
established  a  new  schedule  of  benefits 
on  the  basis  of  the  "low-cost"  food  plan 
designed  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  provide  a  nutritional  diet.  It  is 
this  plan— and  not  the  economy  food 
plan— which  is  more  indicative  of  what 
it  actually  costs  to  purchase  nutritional 
food  necessities. 

Currently,  the  "Economy  Food  Plan" 
cost  has  been  set  at  $1,316  for  a  family 
of  four  while  the  "low-cost"  diet  has 
been  established  at  $1,603.20. 

In  order  to  establish  a  more  adequate 
basis  for  determining  a  standard  upon 
which  to  base  future  increases  of  the 
Federal  standard  and  eligibility  level,  my 
proposed  amendment  would  define  the 
poverty  level  as  three  times  the  "low- 
cost"  food  budget  for  a  family  of  four, 
adjusted  by  any  rises  in  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  since  the  cost  of  the  "low- 
cost"  plan  was  last  determined. 

Under  the  amendment,  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  would 
be  empowered  to  make  adjustments  for 
families  of  various  sizes  and  for  regional 
differences. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  estimates  the  net  cost  of  the 
proposed  amendment  to  be  $4.5  billion 
In  fiscal  year  1974  and  $4.8  bHlion  in 
fiscal  year  1975. 

2.  AN  AMENDMENT  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  ADDITIONAL 
INCREASES  IN  FEDERAL  PAYMENT  AND  ELIGI- 
BILTTY  STANDARD  SO  AS  TO  REACH  A  POVERTY - 
LEVEL    STANDARD    IN    FISCAL    YEAR    1979 

Under  the  proposed  amendment,  the 
Federal  eligibility  payment  standard 
would  be  increased  to  50  percent  of  the 
poverty  level  in  1974,  then  increased  by 
an  additional  10  percent  of  such  level  in 
each  fiscal  year.  A  poverty  level  stand- 
ard (and  therefore,  a  full  Federal  as- 
sumption of  welfare  costs),  would  be 
reached  in  fiscal  year  1979. 

The  goal  of  an  eventual  full  Federal 
assumption  of  welfare  costs  has  been  ad- 
vanced by  Governor  Nelson  Rockefeller 
and  endorsed  by  the  National  Governors 
Conference. 

Early  this  year,  the  Committee  for 
Economic  Development,  composed  of 
200  leading  businessmen  and  educators, 
conducted  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 


welfare  system,  and  in  a  report  dated 
April  1970,  entitled  "Improving  the  Pub- 
lic Welfare  System"  concluded: 

The  concept  of  a  truly  uniform  national 
system  of  public  assistance  based  on  Income 
maintenance  requires  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment not  only  assume  an  increasing  share 
of  the  necessarily  increasing  cost,  but  that 
It  eventually  undertake  the  entire  burden. 
As  an  objective  to  be  attained  as  soon  as 
fiscally  feasible,  we  recommend  that  the  fed- 
eral government  undertake  a  substantially 
higher  proportion  of  the  financing  of  public 
assistance  with  a  phased  take-over  by  the 
federal  government  of  state  and  local  public 
assistance  costs  over  the  next  five  years  as 
the  goal. 

Even  after  the  proposed  Federal  as- 
sumption of  the  cost  of  maintaining  the 
$1,600  level,  the  States  and  cities  during 
the  first  year  of  operation,  wiU  have  to 
pay  more  than  $2  billion  just  to  main- 
tain supplemental  payments  at  current 
levels,  which  are  themselves  inadequate 
to  individual  needs  in  most  States. 

If  the  Federal  Government  assumes 
welfare  costs,  then  local  governments 
will  be  able  to  apply  their  resources  to 
those  efforts  in  education,  health,  man- 
power, nutrition,  child  care,  and  social 
services  that  hold  the  promise  of  elim- 
inating welfare  dependency. 

We  need  not  fear  a  standard  of  as- 
sistance at  the  poverty  level  for  those 
who  are  unable  to  provide  for  them- 
selves, nor  need  we  assume  that  we  will 
be  faced  with  astronomical  costs — If  we 
are  confident  that  our  efforts  in  the  area 
of  social  services  will  bear  fruit. 

Under  my  amendment,  full  Federal 
administration  of  programs  would  be  ef- 
fected when  the  poverty  level  and  a  full 
Federal  assumption  is  reached. 

In  order  to  maintain  incentive  at 
higher  eUgibility  and  payment  levels,  the 
amendment  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  change  the  amount  of  earned  income 
that  could  be  exempted  in  determining 
the  amount  of  family  assistance  pay- 
ments beginning  in  fiscal  year  1975. 

3.  AMENDMENT  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  GREATER  FEDERAL 
SHARING  IN  STATE  SUPPLEMENTAL  PAYMENTS 
ON  A  VARIABLE  BASIS 

In  addition  to  the  fiscal  relief  which 
will  arise  from  Federal  assumption  of 
payments  up  to  the  $1,600  standard,  the 
administration  proposes  to  assume  30 
percent  of  the  cost  of  State  supple- 
mentary payments.  According  to  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  those  payments  will  exceed  $2 
billion  by  fiscal  year  1972. 

Under  my  third  proposed  amendment, 
State  governments  would  be  provided 
with  Federal  sharing  of  at  least  50  per- 
cent of  supplemental  costs,  wliile  some 
States  would  receive  a  larger  amoimt  of 
Federal  assistance,  depending  upon  State 
fiscal  ability. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks,  a  table  prepared  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
indicating  the  percentages  now  applica- 
ble under  medicaid. 

AMENDMENT    TO    REQUIRE    SUPPLEMENTATION 


the  level  of  payments.  Under  this  fourth 
amendment,  I  propose  that  all  States  be 
required  to  attain  a  specified  minimum 
level  of  supplementation. 

Wliile  the  Family  Assistance  Act  has 
been  proposed  for  the  purpose  of  elimi- 
nating the  "gap"  between  payment  levels 
from  one  State  to  another,  the  combina- 
tion of  the  Federal  floor  and  the  var^•ing 
degrees  of  State  supplementation  will 
leave  a  substantial  range  of  from  more 
than  $1,600  in  Mississippi  to  more  than 
$3,700  in  New  York  State.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  table  prepared  by 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  showing  expected  levels  of 
supplementation  in  each  Slate  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

Tills  amendment  would  require  all 
States  to  maintain  a  supplementation 
sufficient,  with  the  family  assistance 
Federal  cash  payment,  to  provide  a  pay- 
ment level  of  $1,800  for  a  family  of  four 
in  order  to  achieve  a  higher  national 
standard  during  fiscal  years  1972  and 
1973.  Tlie  requirement  would  be  eliminat- 
ed as  to  fiscal  year  1974  and  subsequent 
years,  when  a  higher  Federal  standard 
would  be  reached  under  the  first  amend- 
ment which  I  have  proposed. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  estimates  the  cost  of  pro- 
posed amendments  3  and  4  at  S800  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1972  and  S900  million 
in  fiscal  year  1973. 

5.  AMENDMENT  TO  E.\EMPT  MOTHERS  OF  SCHOOL 
AGE  CHILDREN  FROM  THE  WORK  REQUIRE- 
MENTS   OF    THE    BILL 


BY  LOW-PAYMENT  STATES  TO  INSURE  A  TOTAL 
PAYMENT  IN  ALL  STATES  OF  $1,800  IN  FISCAL 
YEARS    1972   AND    1973 

The  third  amendment  should  provide 
an  incentive  for  many  States  to  increase 


Under  the  proposed  Family  Assistance 
Act,  female  heads  of  household  with 
school  age  children  are  required  to  en- 
gage in  work  or  training  or  forfeit  their 
Family  Assistance  payments. 

According  to  estimates  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
there  will  be  1,560,000  female-headed 
families  eligible  in  1971  for  the  Family 
Assistance  Plan.  In  those  families  will  be 
more  than  3  million  children  under  16. 

Only  mothers  or  pre-school  children 
are  exempted  from  the  work  require- 
ments of  the  propo.sed  act. 

I  propose  that  all  mothers  with  chil- 
dren under  16  be  exempted  from  the 
work  requirement  of  the  bill.  I  do  so  be- 
cause I  consider  such  a  requirement  gen- 
erally undesirable  as  a  matter  of  policy, 
unrealistic  in  terms  of  the  availability  of 
child-care  facilities,  and  unnecessary  in 
light  of  experience  under  existing  re- 
quirements and  the  strong  incentive 
provisions  proposed  in  the  administra- 
tion bill. 

It  has  been  established  that  welfare 
mothers  do  want  to  work.  In  a  study  of 
families  on  welfare  in  New  York  City 
conducted  by  Dr.  Lawrence  Podell  in 
1966,  it  was  documented  that  seven 
mothers  in  10  would  prefer  to  work  and 
more  than  eight  in  10  had  already  had 
some  emplo>-ment  experience. 

We  can  expect  even  a  higher  degree 
of  motivation  under  the  administration's 
bUl  since  it  contains  incentives  much 
stronger  than  those  applicable  under 
current  law.  Under  the  proposed  act,  the 
first  $720  per  year  of  earned  income  and 
one-half  of  the  remainder  would  be  ex- 
empted in  determining  the  amount  of 
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the  family  assistance  payments  rather 
than  $360  and  one-third  of  the  remain- 
der as  generally  applies  under  existing 
law. 

But  despite  these  motivated  factors, 
welfare  mothers  are  frequently  unable  to 
participate  in  training  or  employment 
because  of  a  lack  of  child-care  facilities 
for  their  children  during  hours  when 
they  are  away  from  home.  The  report  of 
a  joint  review  carried  out  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Social  Services  issued  in  September, 
1S69.  documented  an  increased  interest 
of  mothers  in  training  and  employment, 
but  cited  the  long  waiting  lists  for  child- 
care  centei-s.  Lack  of  child-care  facili- 
ties was  indicated  throughout  the  report 
as  one  of  the  prime  obstacles  in  the  path 
that  leads  away  from  welfare  depend- 
ency. The  report  concluded  that: 

Additional  day  care  facilities  serving 
schc»l-age  children  and  pre-school  children 
are  urgently  needed  In  neighborhoods 
where  AFDC  and  other  low-Income  families 
live  to  enable  those  women  to  take  advan- 
tage of  WTN  and  other  training  and  employ- 
ment programs. 

The  provisions  for  child-care  set  forth 
in  tile  administration's  bill  underscore 
the  increasing  realization  that  lack  of 
child-care  facilities — not  lack  of  initia- 
tive— represents  for  millions  the  primary 
obstacle  to  economic  independence.  But 
we  must  face  the  fact  that  even  on  the 
most  ambitious  of  schedules,  we  cannot 
expect  child-care  services  to  become 
available  in  the  near  future  in  any 
significant  number  for  millions  of  poor 
.school-age  childf-en.  Under  the  Family 
Assistance  Act.  450.000  child-care  slots 
would  be  made  available  initially  in  the 
Nation.  New  York  Governor  Rockefeller, 
in  testifying  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  noted  that  in  New 
York  State  alone  we  need  250,000  addi- 
tional child  care  places  representing  a 
construction  cost  of  $500  million. 

Mr.  President,  as  to  school  age  chil- 
dren who  are  not  suitable  age  for  child 
care,  the  mother  on  welfare — like  any 
other  mother — is  in  the  best  position  to 
determine  whether  her  participation  in 
employment  or  training  will  ser\e  the 
interests  of  her  family. 

And  I  mitrht  add  that  no  guidelines 
can  be  formulated  that  could  express 
adequately  for  more  than  3  million 
school-asie  children  in  poor  households 
headed  by  women,  the  circumstances  un- 
der which  participation  in  employment 
or  training  will  be  a  long-term  benefit 
rather  than  a  lon.a;-term  liability  for  the 
child,  the  family,  and  society  because  of 
neglect  or  inatt^ention. 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  we  should 
fail  to  encourage  such  mothers  to  ac- 
cept work  and  training  opportunities.  Ac- 
cordingly, although  my  amendment 
would  eliminate  the  work  requirement 
for  mothers  of  school-age  childien,  it 
would  leave  unchanged  the  requirement 
that  they  register  for  manpower  seiTices, 
training  or  employment.  By  requiring 
registration,  the  mothers  will  become 
aware  of  work  and  training  oppcituni- 
ties,  but  would  not  be  forced  to  accept 
them  if  she  determined  that  they  would 
interfere  with  her  care  for  her  child. 
We  must  give  welfare  mothers  the  re- 


spect to  which  they  are  entitled.  We 
should  rely  in  the  first  instance  upon 
their  own  desires  to  provide  for  their 
own  children,  and  upon  a  thoughtfully 
constructed  incentive  system,  a  mean- 
ingfully developed  manpower  training 
and  employment  program,  and  expand- 
ing comprehensive  child-care  services, 
to  close  the  gap,  in  time,  between  our 
efforts  to  holp  the  poor  and  our  success 
in  eliminating  the  rise  in  welfare  de- 
pendency. 

6.  Amendment  to  insure  that  the  needs  of 
children  are  met  under  the  child-care  pro- 
visions of  the  Family  Assistance  Act 

I  think  that  one  of  the  most  exciting 
initiatives  taken  by  this  administration — 
comparing  even  with  its  breakthroughs 
on  combatting  hunger  in  America — has 
been  its  proposals  for  child  care  with  the 
underlying  recognition  that  such  facili- 
ties bridge  the  gap  between  welfare  de- 
pendency and  employment.  As  the  author 
of  almost  the  earliest  legislation  to  en- 
courage the  development  of  such  centers, 
I  approve  of  the  commitment  which  ac- 
companies this  bill,  to  provide  450,000 
slots  in  the  first  year. 

While  the  limitations  on  availability  of 
child-care  facilities  are  apparent,  never- 
theless it  is  essential,  in  providing  child 
care,  that  we  never  sacrifice  quality.  In 
short,  we  must  make  clear  in  this  legis- 
lation that  we  are  just  as  concerned  with 
the  needs  of  the  child  as  we  are  with  the 
needs  of  the  mother  to  work. 

The  administration  has  indicated,  and 
the  House  report  has  noted,  the  neces- 
sity of  providing  each  child  with  educa- 
tion, health,  nutritional  and  related  ser- 
vices. But  I  think  that  it  is  appropriate 
that  the  Senate  write  that  intention  into 
law  since — despite  all  good  faith  and  good 
intentions — there  remains  the  possibility 
that  efforts  to  provide  more  "slots"  will 
prompt  the  evolution  of  an  inferior  custo- 
dial system  of  child  care  for  welfare 
mothers. 

Under  the  sixth  amendment  which  I 
propose,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  would  be  required  to 
insure  that  all  children  receiving  care 
under  section  436  of  the  Family  Assist- 
ance Act  receive  the  education,  health, 
nutritional,  and  related  services,  "neces- 
sai-y  to  help  each  child  achieve  his  full 
potential." 

Unless  this  requirement  is  written  into 
this  legislation  we  could  perpetuate  ironi- 
cally the  cycle  of  poverty  through  these 
very  actions  which  seek  to  arrest  it. 

7.    AaiENDMENT    TO    IMPROVE    CHILD-CARE 
PROVISIONS    IN     OTHER    RESPECTS 

The  final  amendment  seeks  to  sup- 
plement the  child-care  provision  of  the 
administration's  bill  in  a  number  of  ad- 
ditional ways. 

First,  if  we  are  to  bridge  the  "child- 
care  gap"  we  must  have  an  accurate  fig- 
ure on  the  number  of  welfare  mothers 
who  wish  to  work  but  are  precluded  from 
doing  so  by  lack  of  child-care  facilities. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  direct 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  in  consultation  with  the  Secre- 
tary- of  Labor,  to  establish  reporting  pro- 
cedures and  to  submit  annually  to  the 
Congress  a  detailed  report  indicating  the 
extent  of  the  need  for  child-care  facili- 
ties among  persons  covered  by  the  Fam- 


ily Assistance  Act,  and  the  extent  to 
which  existing  child-care  facilities  are 
adequate  to  meet  such  needs,  so  that  the 
Congress  will  be  in  a  better  position  to 
respond. 

Second,  this  amendment  would  make 
it  clear  that  child-care  services  provided 
under  the  act  will  be  made  available  to 
mothers  who  wish  to  work  part,  as  well 
as,  full  time.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
the  child's  development,  it  may  be  desir- 
able for  the  mother  to  work  only  part 
time.  For  the  school  age  child,  unless  the 
work  requirement  is  eliminated,  the  ef- 
fect of  the  proposed  legislation  may  be 
to  increase  the  number  of  "latch  key" 
children  who,  having  no  adequate  super- 
vision at  home,  are  often  swept  up  in  the 
activities  of  the  peer  group,  becoming 
victims  of  the  destructive  social  pres- 
sures which  such  groups  often  exert  on 
their  members. 

Third,  the  administration  has  shown 
great  foresight  in  providing  under  sec- 
tion 443 1  a  >  <  3 )  for  an  exemption  of  an 
amount  of  earned  income  for  portions  of 
the  cost  by  a  family  member  for  child- 
care  which  the  Secretary  deems  neces- 
sary to  securing  or  continuing  in  man- 
power training,  vocational  rehabilitation, 
employment,  or  self-employment. 

However,  while  this  provision  in  effect 
will  give  an  allowance  for  child-care  for 
families  with  some  income  to  enable  the 
mother  to  engage  in  work  or  training,  it 
will  not  benefit  the  family  which  has  no 
income  whatsoever,  where  the  parents 
are  engaged  strictly  in  training. 

In  order  to  cover  such  circumstances, 
the  proposed  amendment  would  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  provide,  through  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  allowances  for  child- 
care  costs  of  mothers  under  section  432 
of  the  act  for  costs  "which  are  necessary 
to  and  directly  related  to  his  participa- 
tion in  training. 

The  administration's  bill  wisely  pro- 
vides for  the  financing  of  child-care 
projects  conducted  by  private  as  well  as 
by  public  agencies.  But  if  we  are  to  re- 
spond adequately  to  the  Nation's  needs, 
we  must  view  the  role  of  the  private  sec- 
tor not  only  in  terms  of  providing  child- 
care  facilities  as  part  of  a  strategy  to 
eliminate  welfare  dependency,  but  in  the 
larger  sense  of  encouraging  business, 
labor,  and  industry  to  make  independent 
efforts  to  establish  child-care  facilities 
for  employees. 

Title  IV  B  of  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  of  1964,  which  I  authored,  was 
enacted  with  a  focus  on  the  development 
of  child-care  centers  at,  or  in  association 
with,  places  of  business,  but  its  imple- 
mentation has  been  hindered  by  lack  of 
information  in  the  private  sector.  Com- 
panies represented  at  a  conference  on 
industry  and  day  care,  sponsored  by  the 
Urban  Research  Corporation  and  held  in 
Chicago  on  March  18.  1970.  repeatedly 
indicated  an  interest  in  child-care,  but 
underscored  the  need  for  information 
and  technical  assistance. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  now  more  than 
24  million  poor  in  the  country — more 
than  the  entire  population  of  Canada  and 
one-half  that  of  France  and  the  United 
Kingdom. 

A  census  of  those  on  public  assistance 
conducted  by  the  Department  of  Health, 


Education,  and  Welfare  in  1967,  Indi- 
cated that  of  the  7.3  million  persons  de- 
pendent solely  on  welfare,  only  50,000 — 
or  less  than  one-tenth  of  1  percent — 
were  employable  men.  Of  the  remainder, 
2.1  million  were  over  65 — most  of  them 
women  with  a  median  age  of  over  72.  A 
further  700,000  were  physically  incapac- 
itated. Three  and  one-half  million  were 
children.  Nine  hundred  thousand  were 
mothers.  Most  of  the  poor  were  doing 
what  they  could  to  provide  for  them- 
selves, considering  their  age,  health,  lo- 
cation, and  employment  opportunities. 

Poverty  is  not  a  chosen  way  of  life.  A 
typical  welfare  family  of  four  spends  all 
but  $9  of  its  average  monthly  income  of 
$284  on  the  elemental  necessities  of  life — 
generally  inadequate  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter. 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  set  two 
goals  in  connection  with  this  legisla- 
tion— one  relating  to  those  efforts  in 
education,  manpower  training  and  child 
care  that  will  reduce  welfare  depend- 
ency; and  the  other  that  will  provide 
adequately  for  the  poor  if  those  efforts 
fail.  This  legislation  represents  a  com- 
mendable beginning  on  the  part  of  tWs 
administration  reaching  toward  the  ex- 
pectations of  those  who  have,  for  too 
long,  suffered  in  poverty.  I  hope  eventu- 
ally this  effort  will  assure  that  many 
deprived  Americans  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  rise  above  the  level  of  economic 
despair  and  to  achieve  a  standard  of  liv- 
ing commensurate  with  that  minimum 
level  necessary  to  sustain  a  dignified  ex- 
istence reflecting  the  economic  well-be- 
ing of  85  percent  of  all  Americans — the 
greatest  achievement  of  all  the  preced- 
ing ages. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanim.ous  con- 
sent that  the  amendments  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Jor- 
D.w  of  Idaho) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered;  and  the  amendments  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  texts  of  the  amendments  are  as 

follows : 

Amendment  No.  800 

On  page  5.  strike  out  lines  12  through  15, 

and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  any  fiscal  year  prior  to 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,   1974 — 

'■'1)  S500  per  year  for  each  of  the  first  two 
members  of  the  family,  plus 

"(it)  S300  per  year  for  each  additional 
member,  and 

"iB)  in  the  case  of  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1974  and  any  fiscal  year  ending 
thereafter,  the  applicable  eligibility  stand- 
ard (as  determined  under  subsection  (f)). 
and". 

On  page  6,  strike  out  lines  1  through  3, 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  in  the  ca.^e  of  any  fiscal  year  prior  to 
th3  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974 — 

"(H  $500  per  year  for  each  of  the  first  two 
members  of  the  family,  plus 

"(ii)  $300  per  year  for  each  additional 
me.Tiijer,  .and 

"1 2)  in  the  case  of  the  fiscal  ye;ir  ending 
June  30,  1974  and  any  fiscal  years  ending 
thereafter,  the  applicable  family  assistance 
beneflt  amount  (as  determined  under  sub- 
section (f)),  and". 

On  page  7,  between  lines  14  and  15.  Insert 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"Applicable  Eligibility  Standard  and  Family 
Assistance  Bienefit  Amount 
"ff)(l)   For     the     fiscal     year     beginning 
July  1,  1973,  and  for  each  fiscal  year  there- 


after, the  Secretary  shall  determine  the  ap- 
plicable eligibility  standard  and  family  assist- 
ance benefit  amount  for  families  of  difierent 
size. 

"(2)  The  applicable  eligibility  standard 
and  family  assistance  benefit  amount  for  a 
family  of  any  given  size  shall  be  determined 
on  the  basis  of  the  poverty  level  (as  deter- 
mined under  section  453(c) ) . 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  any  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning after  June  30,  1973,  the  applicable 
eligibility  standard  and  family  assistance 
benefit  amount  for  a  family  of  any  given  size 
shall  be  50  per  centum  of  the  poverty  level 
(as  determined  for  such  year  under  section 
453(c)  )  for  a  family  of  such  size." 

On  page  98,  line  22,  insert  "(a)"  immedi- 
ately after  •'Sec.  403.". 

On  page  100.  between  lines  9  and  10.  Insert 
the  following  new  subsection : 

"(b)  Section  1108(e  I  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (as  amended  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section)  is  further  amended,  effective  with 
respect  to  fiscal  years  commencing  after 
June  30,  1973 — 

■■(1)  by  striking  out  'the  $500,  $300,  and 
$1,500  in  such  section  422(a),  the  $500  and 
$300  in  such  section  442(b)'  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  'the  applicable  eligibility 
standard  and  family  assistance  benefit 
amount  referred  to  In  such  sections  442(a) 
and  442(b),  and  the  $1,500  in  such  section 
442(a)':  and 

"(2)  by  striking  out  'such  $500,  $300.  $1,500, 
$500,  $300"  each  place  it  appears  therein 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "such  applica- 
ble eligibility  standard  and  family  assistance 
benefit  amount  or  such  $1,500';  and  ". 

On  page  28,  line  12,  insert  "(A)"  Immedi- 
ately after  "(1) ". 

On  page  28,  line  15,  strike  out  "(2)"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(B)  ". 

On  page  28,  line  16.  strike  out  '■(2)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(B)". 

On  page  28,  lines  16  and  17.  strike  out 
"each  year,  beginning  with  1970"  and  Insert 
"1970  and  1971". 

On  page  28,  line  19,  strike  out  "paragraph 
(1)"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "subpara- 
graph (A)". 

On  page  29,  line  8,  strike  out  "(3)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(C)  ". 

On  page  29,  between  lines  11  and  12.  In- 
sert the  following: 

"(2)  (A)  In  the  case  of  fiscal  years  after 
1971,  the  'poverty  level',  for  purposes  of 
this  part  and  part  D.  for  a  fam.ly  group  of 
any  given  size  shall  be  the  amount  deter- 
mined with  respect  to  such  year  by  the  Secre- 
tary pursuant  to  subp^ragrapa  (B) . 

'•(B)(1)  Tlie  Secretary  .shall  determine 
the  poverty  level  for  families  of  various  sizes 
for  any  fiscal  year  during  the  mouth  of  Feb- 
ruary of  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  Tlie  pov- 
erty level  for  a  fiunily  of  more  or  less  than 
4  members  shall  be  designed  to  enable  such 
family  to  enjoy  a  standard  of  living  equiva- 
lent to  that  enjoyed  by  a  family  of  4  mem- 
bers which  is  at  the  poverty  level. 

"(ii)  The  poverty  level  for  a  family  of  4 
members  shall  be  a  yearly  amount  equal  (I) 
to  the  amount  produced  by  multiplying  by 
3  the  low-cost  food  budget  for  a  year  (as 
most  recently  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  for  a  family  of  4  members  i , 
plus  (II)  a  per  centum  of  such  amount 
equal  to  the  per  centum  of  increase,  if  any, 
which  has  occurred  in  the  average  cost-of- 
living  (as  determined  by  the  price  index) 
during  the  period  commencing  with  the  dale 
that  the  data  with  respect  to  such  budget 
was  obtained  and  ending  on  the  laat  day  of 
the  month  preceding  the  February  in  wliich 
such  poverty  level  is  established.  In  deter- 
mining the  pKDverty  level,  the  Secretary  may 
take  into  account  regional  diSerences  in  the 
cost  of  living." 


Amendment  No.  801 

On   page   5,   strike   out   lines    12   through 
15,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 


"(A)  in  the  case  of  any  fiscal  year  prior 
to  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974 — 

"(i)  $500  per  year  for  each  of  the  first  two 
members  of  the  family,  plus 

"(11)  $300  per  year  for  each  additional 
member,  and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974  and  any  fiscal  year  ending 
thereafter,  the  applicable  eligibility  stand- 
ard (as  determined  tmder  subsection  (f)), 
and". 

On  Page  6.  strike  out  lines  1  through  3, 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  any  fiscal  year  prior  to 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974 — 

"(1)  $500  per  year  for  each  of  the  first  two 
members  of  family,  plus 

"(11)  $300  per  year  for  each  additional 
member,  and 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  any  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974,  and  any  fiscal  year  ending 
thereafter,  the  applicable  f.-unlly  assistance 
benefit  amount  (as  determined  under  sub- 
section (f ) ) ,  and  ". 

On  page  7,  between  lines  14  and  15,  Insert 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"Applicable  Eligibility  Standard  and  Family 
Assistance  Benefit  Amount 

"(f)(1)  For  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1,  1973,  and  for  each  fiscal  year  there- 
after, the  Secretary  shall  determine  the  ap- 
plicable eligibility  standard  and  family  as- 
sistance benefit  amount  for  families  of  dif- 
ferent size. 

"(2)  The  applicable  standard  and  fEunily 
assistance  benefit  amount  for  a  family  of  any 
given  size  shall  be  determined  on  the  basis 
of  the  poverty  level  (as  determined  under 
Section  453(c)  ). 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  any  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning after  June  30.  1973,  and  prior  to  July  1, 

1974,  the  applicable  eligibility  standard  and 
family  assistance  benefit  amount  for  a  fam- 
ily of  any  given  size  shall  be  50  per  centum 
of  the  poverty  level  (as  determined  for  such 
year  under  Section  453(c)  for  a  family  of 
such  size. 

"(4)  In  the  case  of  any  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning after  June  30,  1974,  a:;d  prior  to  July  1, 

1975,  the  applicable  eligibility  standard  and 
family  assistance  benefit  amount  for  a  fam- 
ily of  any  given  size  shall  be  60  per  centum 
of  the  poverty  level. 

"(5)  In  the  case  of  any  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning June  30.  1975.  ai.d  prior  to  July  1,  1976. 
the  applicable  eligibility  standard  and  fam- 
ily assistance  benefit  amount  for  a  family 
of  any  given  size  shall  be  70  per  centum  of 
the  poverty  level  (as  determined  for  such 
year  under  Section  453(c)  for  a  family  of 
such  size. 

"(6i  In  the  case  of  any  fiscal  ye.'tr  begin- 
ning after  June  30,  1976.  and  prior  to  July 
1,  1977,  the  applicable  eligibility  standard 
and  family  assistance  benefit  amount  for 
a  family  of  any  given  size  shall  be  80  per 
centum  of  the  poverty  level  (as  determined 
for  such  year  uader  Section  453(c)  )  for  a 
family  of  such  size. 

"(7)  In  the  ca.se  of  any  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning aft*r  June  30.  1977  and  prior  to  July 
1.  1978.  the  applicable  eligibility  standard 
and  family  assistance  benefit  amount  for  a 
family  of  any  given  size  shall  be  90  pf-r  cen- 
tum of  the  poverty  level  (as  determined  for 
such  year  under  Section  453(c) )  for  a  family 
of  such  size 

"(8)  In  the  case  of  any  fiscal  ye:.r  begin- 
ning after  June  30.  1978  the  applicable  eligi- 
bility standard  and  family  assistance  bene- 
fit amount  for  a  family  of  any  given  size 
shall  be  100  per  centum  of  the  poverty  level 
(as  determined  for  such  year  under  Section 
453(c))    for  a  family  of  such  size." 

On  page  9,  line  21,  insert  "(A)  as  to  any 
fisc-'.l  year  prior  to  the  fiscal  year  1975,"  Im- 
mediately after  "(4) ". 

On  page  9,  after  line  25  insert  the  follow- 
ing: "(B)  as  to  any  fiscal  year  after  the  fis- 
cal year  beginning  July  1,  1974  such  amounts 
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and  perceulages  of  the  total  income  as  the 
Secret,iry    may    by    regulation    prescribe." 

On  page  98,  line  22,  Insert  "(a)"  imme- 
diately after  "Sec  403." 

On  page  100,  between  lines  9  and  10,  Insert 
the  following  new  subsection; 

•■(b)  Section  1108(e)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (as  amended  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section)  Is  further  amended,  effective  w^lth 
respect  to  fiscal  years  commencing  after  June 
30,  1973— 

•■(1)  by  striking  out  'the  $500.  $300,  and 
$1,500  In  such  section  442(a),  the  $500  and 
$300  in  such  section  442(b)'  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  'the  applicable  eligibility 
standard  and  family  assistance  benefit 
amount  referred  to  in  such  sections  442(a) 
and  442(b),  and  the  $1,500  In  such  section 
442ia)  •;  and 

"(2)  by  striking  out  'such  $500.  $300,  $1,500, 
$500.  $300'  each  place  It  appears  therein  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'such  applicable 
eligibility  standard  and  family  assistance 
benefit  amount  or  such  $1,500':  and". 

On  page  28,  line  12.  Insert  "(A)"  imme- 
diately after  "(1)". 

On  page  28,  line  15.  strike  out  "(2)"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(B)  ". 

On  page  28,  line  16,  strike  out  "(2)"  and 
Insert  In  lleti  thereof  "(B  i  ". 

On  page  28.  lines  16  and  17.  strike  out 
"each  year  beginning  with  1970"  and  in.sert 
"1970  and  1971". 

On  page  28.  line  19.  strike  out  "paragraph 
( 1 )  "  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "subparagraph 
(A)'-. 

On  page  29.  line  8.  strike  out  "(3)"  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "(C)". 

On  page  29.  between  lines  11  and  12.  Insert 
the  following: 

"(2)  (A)  In  the  case  of  fiscal  years  after 
1971.  the  'poverty  level',  for  purposes  of  this 
part  and  part  D.  for  a  family  group  of  any 
given  size  shall  be  the  amount  determined 
with  respect  to  such  year  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  subparagraph  (B). 

"(B)  (i)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  the 
poverty  level  for  families  of  various  sizes  for 
any  fiscal  year  during  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary of  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  The  poverty 
level  for  a  family  of  more  or  less  than  4 
members  shall  be  designed  to  enable  such 
family  tu  enjoy  a  standard  of  living  equiva- 
lent to  that  enjoyed  by  a  family  of  4  members 
which  Is  at  the  poverty  level. 

"(11)  Tlie  poverty  level  for  a  family  of  4 
members  shall  be  a  yearly  amount  equal  (I) 
to  the  amount  produced  by  multiplying  by  3 
the  low-cost  food  budget  for  a  year  (as 
most  recently  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  for  a  family  of  4  members), 
plus  (II)  a  per  centum  of  such  amount  equal 
to  the  per  centum  o:  increase,  If  anv.  which 
has  occurred  In  the  average  cost-of-living  ^as 
determined  by  the  price  Index)  during  the 
period  commencing  with  the  date  that  the 
data  with  respect  to  such  budget  was  ob- 
tained and  ending  on  the  last  day  of  the 
month  preceding  the  February  in  which  such 
poverty  level  is  established.  In  determining 
the  poverty  level,  the  Secretary  may  take 
into  account  regional  differences'  In  the  cost 
of  living." 


AMENDMEtn-  No.  802 

On  page  27.  line  13,  strike  out  "30  per 
centum"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "the  Fed- 
eral medical  assistance  percentage  (as  defined 
In  section  1905(b) )". 

Amendment  No.  803 

On  page  23.  line  21,  Insert  "(1)"  Immedi- 
ately after  "(a)". 

On  Page  24.  beginning  on  line  3,  strike  out 
"by  application  of  the  standard  for  deter- 
mining need  under  the  plan  of  such  State 
as  In  effect  for  January  1970  (which  stand- 
ard compiles  with  the  requirements  for  ap- 
proval imder  part  A  aa  In  effect  for  such 
month)  or.  If  lower,  a  standard  equal  to  the 
applicable  poverty  level  determined  pursuant 


to  section  453(c)  and  In  effect  at  the  time 
of  such  payments,  or  such  higher  standard 
of  need  as  the  State  may  apply,"  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "by  the  application  of  a  stand- 
ard for  determining  need  which  meets  the 
requirements  of  paragraph   (2),". 

On  page  24,  line  25.  insert  after  the  period 
the  following:  "Such  regulations  shall  re- 
quire that  payments  shall  not  be  less  than 
payments  which  would  have  been  made  by 
any  State  If  the  standard  of  such  State  met 
the  requirements  of  paragraph  (2)  (A)  (11) 
and  If  100  per  centum  of  need  were  met  un- 
der such  standard." 

On  page  24,  after  line  25.  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(2)  A  standard  for  determining  need  of 
any  State  meets  the  requirements  of  this 
paragraph  if — 

"(A)  such  standard  Is  not  less  than  which- 
ever of  the  following  is  the  higher — 

"(1)  the  standard  for  determining  need 
under  the  plan  of  such  State  as  in  effect  for 
January  1970  (which  standard  complies  with 
the  requirements  for  approval  under  part  A 
as  In  effect  for  such  month),  or 

"(11)  in  the  case  of  any  period  prior  to 
July  1,  1973,  a  standard  for  determining  need 
under  which  a  family  of  4  members,  having 
no  other  income  or  resources,  will  be  de- 
termined to  need  $1,800  per  year,  and  under 
which  families  having  more  or  less  than  4 
members  will  be  determined  to  have  a  need 
which  will  enable  such  families  to  enjoy  a 
standard  of  living  equivalent  to  that  enjoyed 
by  such  a  family  of  4  members  or 

"(B)  If  lower  than  the  higher  of  the  stand- 
ards referred  to  in  subparagraph  (A),  which 
are  applicable,  a  standard  equal  to  the  ap- 
plicable poverty  level  determined  pursuant 
to  section  453(c)  and  In  effect  with  respect 
to  the  period  in  question,  or 

"(C)  if  higher  than  the  standard  deter- 
mined under  this  paragraph  without  regard 
to  this  subparagraph,  such  standard  as  the 
State  may  provide." 


Amendment  No,  804 
On    page    20,    line    18.    Insert    "(except    a 
mother  or  other  relative  of  a  child,  under  the 
age  of  sixteen,  who  Is  caring  for  such  child)  " 
Immediately  after  "Individual". 


Amendment  No.  805 
On  page  43,  beginning  with  the  word 
"Such"  on  line  11.  strike  out  all  before  the 
period  on  line  13.  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  shall  take  sttch  measures  as  may 
be  necessary  to  assure  that  each  child  re- 
ceiving care  under  any  project  receiving  as- 
sistance under  this  section  will  receive  such 
educational,  health,  nutritional,  and  related 
services,  as  may  be  necessary  to  help  such 
child  achieve  his  full  potential". 


Amendment  No.  806 

On  page  42,  line  23,  after  the  period  In- 
sert: "The  terms  'training'  and  'employ- 
ment', as  used  In  the  preceding  sentence, 
include  training  or  employment  on  a  part- 
time  basis  as  well  as  on  a  full-time  basis." 

On  page  43.  line  14,  insert  "(1)"  Immedi- 
ately after  "(b)". 

On  page  43,  between  lines  20  and  21,  Insert 
the  following: 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  (after  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Labor)  shall  collect,  publish, 
and  disseminate  Information,  and  shall 
(after  such  consultation)  supply  technical 
assistance,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
and  assisting  employee  groups,  labor  organi- 
zations, Joint  labor-employer  organizations, 
as  well  as  business  interests  to  become  In- 
volved In  the  development  and  operation  of 
child  care  facilities.  Sums  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  section  shall  be  available  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  paragraph." 


On  page  44,  between  lines  a  and  3,  Insert 
the  following: 

"(d)  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall,  In  accordance  with  regu-' 
lations,  p:iy  to  any  member  of  a  family  i>artlc. 
Ipating  in  manpower  training  under  part  C, 
an  allowance  to  defray  the  costs  Incurred  by 
such  member  for  child  care  which  such  Secre- 
tary deems  necessary  to  enable  such  member 
to  participate  In  such  training.  The  Secre- 
tary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Is  au- 
thorized to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  under  which  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  will  as  agent  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  make  the 
actual  payment  of  allowances  under  thU 
subsection  in  the  same  manner  as  he  makes 
payment  of  the  allowances  authorized  to  be 
made  under  section  432(a)(2).  Funds  ap- 
propriated  to  carry  out  this  section  shall  be 
available  for  the  payment  of  allowances  under 
this  subsection. 

■■(e)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  in  consultation  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  shall  establish  such  reporting 
procedures  as  may  be  necessary  or  appropri- 
ate to  enable  him  to  furnish  the  information 
required  to  be  provided  to  the  Congress  under 
this  subsection.  The  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  shall  submit  with 
respect  to  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1972,  and  each  fiscal  year  thereafter  to  the 
Congress  a  detailed  report  indicating  (1)  the 
extent  of  the  need  for  child  care  and  related 
services  by  individuals  referred  to  In  sub- 
section (a)  (1),  and  (11)  the  extent  to  which 
existing  child  care  and  related  services  are 
adequate  to  meet  such  need." 
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PROPOSED  IMPROVEMENT  IN  IN- 
CREASES IN  BENEFITS  UNDER 
THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT- 
AMENDMENTS 

amendment     no.    807 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit an  amendment  to  H.R.  17550,  the 
bill  which,  besides  increasing  social  se- 
curity benefits  makes  certain  changes 
in  the  medicare  and  medicaid  programs. 
The  amendment  is  proposed  by  me  and 
by  my  coUeage,  Senator  Allen.  One  of 
the  changes  proposed  In  the  bill  •would 
seriously  and  adversely  aflfect  skilled 
nursing  home  care  of  elderly  people 
throughout  the  country. 

The  provision  to  which  I  refer  is  con- 
tained in  section  225  of  H.R.  17550,  and 
would  reduce  Federal  matching  funds 
by  one- third  after  a  patient  has  been  in 
a  skilled  nursing  home  for  more  than 
90  days  in  any  given  year. 

Mr.  President,  this  proposal  is  en- 
tirely unrealistic.  Patients  -who  enter 
skilled  nursing  homes  are,  on  the  aver- 
age, not  candidates  for  substantial  re- 
habilitation. Seven  out  of  10  such  pa- 
tients in  the  United  States  are  74  years 
of  age  or  older.  Nearly  half  of  them  need 
assistance  in  walking,  and  25  percent 
cannot  walk  at  all.  One -half  of  them 
are  confused  mentally  most  of  the  time. 
The  average  length  of  stay  in  a  skilled 
nursing  home  in  the  United  States  is 
in  excess  of  2  years.  It  is  sad.  but  true 
that,  in  most  instances,  the  skilled  nurs- 
ing home  is  the  last  home  the  patient 
knows. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  understand  the 
purpose  of  section  225,  it  must  be  to  en- 
courage the  removal  of  patients  from 
skilled  nursing  homes  into  intermediate- 
care  facilities  or  back  to  their  homes.  I 
think  that  this  is  highly  desirable  in 
those  cases  where  intermediate  care  or 


home  care  fits  the  needs  of  the  patient 
involved.  But  where  a  patient  needs 
skilled  care,  he  should  be  able  to  get  it. 

Under  our  amendment.  Mr.  President, 
the  90-day  limitation  would  apply,  ex- 
cept in  those  cases  where,  pursuant  to 
the  medical  review  provided  for  in  other 
sections  of  the  bill,  it  is  determined  that 
the  patient  needs  skilled  nursing  home 
care  for  a  period  longer  than  90  days. 

Mr.  President,  if  our  amendment  is  not 
adopted,  a  few  States  might  be  able  to 
provide  the  funds  necessary  to  finance 
the  long  term  care  that  is  needed.  Not 
many  States  will  be  able  to  do  that,  how- 
ever, and  the  result  will  be  that  skilled 
nursing  homes  will  not  be  able  to  con- 
tinue operating,  and  skilled  care  will  not 
be  available  to  those  of  our  citizens  who 
need  it. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee will  give  its  careful  consideration 
to  this  matter  as  it  considers  H.R.  17550. 
It  is  our  hope  that  the  committee  will  see 
fit  to  write  into  the  bill  a  provision  such 
as  that  proposed  in  our  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Pack- 
wood  ).  The  amendment  will  be  received 
and  printed,  and  will  be  appropriately 
referred. 

Tlie  amendment  'No.  807)  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  MILITARY  PROCURE- 
MENT—AMENDMENT 

amendment   no.    808 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  17123)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations during  the  fiscal  year  1971 
for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
naval  vessels,  and  tracked  combat  ve- 
hicles, and  other  weapons,  and  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the  au- 
thorized personnel  strength  of  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  of  each  Reserve  compo- 
nent of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
pui-poses,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Proxmire  when  he 
submitted  the  amendment  appear  later 
in  the  Record  under  the  appropriate 
heading.) 

AMENDMENT   NO.    811 

Mr.  MusKiE  (for  himself,  Mrs.  Smith 
of  Maine.  Mr.  AncEN,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Pell, 
Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jer- 
sey, Mr.  Young  of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre)  submitted  an  amendment,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  House  bill  17123,  supra,  which  was  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR,  AND 
HEALTH.  EDUCATION  AND  WEL- 
FARE, AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1971— 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS     NOS.     809     AND     810 
PULL  FUNDING  FOR  MIGRANT  HEALTH 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  wish  to  commend  Senator 
Mondale  for  the  outstanding  series  of 
hearings  conducted  last  week  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Migratory  Labor.  Sen- 
ator Mondale,  chairman  of  the  Migra- 
tory Labor  Subcommittee,  has  brought  to 


public  attention  another  powerful  re- 
minder that  our  national  priorities  must 
be  reordered  and  made  to  focus  on 
human  problems  as  they  exist  today  in 
our  own  country. 

Fortunately,  we  have  already  on  the 
law  books,  an  appropriate  and  invalua- 
ble vehicle  for  changing  one  of  these  pri- 
orities: the  Migrant  Health  Act  of  1962. 
And  the  shocking  revelations  in  last 
week's  hearings  by  the  Field  Founda- 
tion's physician  team  tell  us  in  no  un- 
certain terms  that  this  act  must  be  put 
to  work — that  an  all-out  public  com- 
mitment— a  new  national  priority — is 
required  to  respond  to  the  enormous 
health  needs  of  migrant  children  and 
the  migrant  family  generally. 

The  need  for  a  massive  effort  in  this 
area  is  not  news  to  me.  As  chairman  of 
the  Migratory  Labor  Subcommittee  from 

1959  to  1969,  I  traveled  in  more  than  a 
dozen  States,  visiting  the  migrant  fami- 
hes  in  their  homes,  in  the  fields,  along 
the  roads  and  ditches,  and  thereby 
learned  firsthand  of  their  critical  health 
needs. 

My  findings  from  these  efforts,  along 
with  the  recommendation  which  became 
the  Migrant  Health  Act  of  1962,  were 
.set  forth  in  the  1961  report  of  the  Migra- 
tory Labor  Subcommittee.  The  impor- 
tance of  good  migrant  health  to  the  pub- 
lic at  large,  aside  from  humane  concern 
for  migrants,  was  emphasized  in  that 
report,  and  I  quote: 

Their  needs  for  health  services  are  far 
from  being  met  even  though  the  conditions 
under  which  they  live  and  work  are  such 
that  their  need  for  health  services  Is  greater 
than  normal,  and  even  though  their  poor 
health  conditions  frequently  pose  a  real 
health  hazard  to  communities  through 
which  they  travel  •  •  • 

A  recent  diphtheria  epidemic  In  Hale 
County.  Texas,  involving  72  cases  of  which 
29  were  among  migratory  farm  families, 
needlessly  exposed  the  37.000  residents  of 
Hale  County  to  an  expensive  battle  against 
this  dreaded  and  highly  contagious  disease. 

On  extraordinarily  high  infant  mor- 
tality rates  among  migrants,  the  1961  re- 
port stated: 

The  high  migratory  Infant  death  rates  pro- 
vide further  alarming  evidence  of  the  serious 
health  problems  confronting  the  migratory 
farm  family.  That  the  migratory  Infant 
death  rate  Is  about  double  the  normal  death 
rate  can  scarcely  be  attributed  to  anything 
other  than  the  lack  of  ordinary,  proper 
prenatal  and  postnatal  care.  Strong  corrob- 
oration of  this  fact  Is  found  In  the  March 

1960  report  by  the  American  Journal  of  Pub- 
lic Health,  which  states  that  the  mortality 
rate  of  newborn  infants  whose  mothers  re- 
ceived no  prenatal  care  (48.8)  was  almost 
2'/2  times  greater  than  the  mortality  rate  of 
all  newborn  infants  (20.8). 

This  kind  of  evidence  led  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  1962  Migrant  Health  Act. 
which,  in  turn,  led  to  additional  facts 
and  information  showing  the  great  sever- 
ity and  scope  of  the  migrant  health 
problem. 

In  opening  the  hearings  on  the  1968 
extension  of  the  Migrant  Health  Act,  I 
stated: 

It  Is  still  the  exception  rather  than  the 
r-ile.  for  the  migrant  farmworker  and  his 
family  to  have  available  even  the  barest 
minimum    of   medical    services. 

I  also  pointed  out  that  750.000  mi- 
grants live  and  work  outside  the  areas 


served  by  migrant  health  projects  exist- 
ing in  1968. 

Our  hearing  record  on  the  1968  exten- 
sion showed  that  this  large  group  of 
migrants,  750.000,  not  covered  by  the 
health  projects,  but  -who  incidentally 
travel  into  48  of  the  50  States,  had  a 
most  alarming  health  profile.  The  group 
included,  by  conservative  estimates — 

First,  over  6,500  persons  with  diabetes 
who  are  without  adequate  medical  care; 

Second,  over  5.000  migrants  with  tu- 
berculosis who  are  traveling  and  work- 
ing with  their  disease  undetected  and  un- 
treated; 

Third,  over  300  children  under  the  age 
of  18  who  have  suffered  cardiac  damage 
as  a  result  of  rheumatic  fever.  These 
children  are  unhkcly  to  receive  treat- 
ment for  prevention  of  reinfection  and 
further  cardiac  damage.  Such  treatment 
is  ordinarily  readily  available  to  most 
nonmigrant  children  in  their  commu- 
nities; 

Fourth,  approximately  9,800  children 
who  have  undiagnosed  and  untreated 
iron  deficiency  anemia.  This  increases 
their  susceptibility  for  childhood  infec- 
tion and  interferes  with  their  normal 
grow  h  and  development; 

Fifth,  over  250  infants  who  will  die  in 
the  first  year  of  life  as  a  result  of  con- 
genital malformation  of  disease.  Early, 
adequate  medical  care  will  not  be  avail- 
able for  these  infants; 

Sixth,  over  16.000  expectant  mothers 
who  will  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  pre- 
natal care.  Infant  and  maternal  mortal- 
ity can  be  expected  to  be  significantly 
liipher  under  such  conditions;  and 

Seventh,  between  20.000  to  30.000  in- 
dividuals who  have  enteric  parasitic  in- 
festations— resulting  in  most  cases  from 
poor  sanitation.  Such  a  problem  is  almost 
i.onexistcnt  in  the  general  public. 

The  Field  Foundation  physicians,  in 
last  week's  hearings,  brought  fresh  and 
direct  corroboration  of  the  severity  and 
the  large-scale  proportions  of  the  mi- 
grant health  problem.  Their  report  of 
disease — ^much  of  it  preventable,  tuber- 
culosis, for  example,  adds  further  to  the 
record  of  neglect  that  has  been  com- 
piled for  over  a  decade. 

Yet,  despite  tiiis  massive  and  mount- 
ing evidence  of  need,  the  migrants  have 
been  consistently  shortchanged  in  ob- 
taining health  justice.  For  the  current 
fiscal  year,  they  are  being  shortchanged 
under  the  Migrant  Health  Act  by  $5  mil- 
lion. 

The  administrations  proiwsed  $15 
million — $5  million  less  than  the  §20 
million  authorized  for  fiscal  1971 — means 
that  health  justice  for  migrants  amounts 
to  $15  per  man,  woman,  and  child  when 
the  national  per  capita  health  expendi- 
ture is  nearly  $300. 

I  propose  that  the  administration's  re- 
quested $15  million  for  migrant  health 
be  exactly  doubled,  this  year,  to  $30  mil- 
lion. As  mentioned  earlier,  we  have  a  ve- 
hicle on  the  law  books  which  can  be 
readily  used  to  bring  health  justice  to 
migrants  now,  this  year.  In  fact,  we  have 
two  vehicles,  the  Migrant  Health  Act  of 
1962  and  the  Migrant  Assistance  Pro- 
visions of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act.  Recognizing  that  public  health  re- 
sources are  unevenly  organized  through- 
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out  the  country,  those  of  us  interested  In 
the  migrant  problem  successfully  ad- 
vanced Uie  migrant  assistance  provisions, 
including  migrant  health,  in  the  1964 
Economic  Opportunity  Act.  So  present- 
ly, we  have  two  instruments  through 
which  the  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion can  extend  health  care  to  migrants. 

The  amendments  to  H.R.  18515  which 
I  submit  would  increase  the  section  310 
migrant  health  program  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  from  $15  to  S20  mil- 
lion, the  full  amount  authorized  for 
fiscal  1971:  and  would  add  $10  million 
for  migrant  health  to  the  OEO  appro- 
priation. 

Tlie  increase  of  $15  million  proposed 
by  these  amendments  would  yield  a  total 
migrant  health  program  of  $30  million 
for  fiscal  1971.  Tliis  would  amoimt  to 
only  $30  per  migrant  man,  woman,  and 
child,  compared  to  the  national  per 
capita  health  expenditure  of  $300,  or 
roughly  10  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
average  citizen's  health  care.  While  the 
$30  million  figure  is  obviously  lower  than 
the  national  standard,  the  American 
Public  Health  Association  believes  it 
would  establish  a  tolerable  minimum 
floor  with  which  to  provide  necessary 
services  for  those  seasonal  farmworkers 
who  require  primarily  emergency  and 
maternal  care.  For  my  part,  I  view  the  $30 
million  minimum  as  something  to  im- 
prove upon  in  the  very  near  future. 

To  label  the  plight  of  the  migratory 
workers  as  a  "national  disgrace"  is,  in 
my  mind,  the  classic  case  of  understate- 
ment. The  English  language  is  truly  in- 
adequate to  describe  the  callous  indiffer- 
ence, the  criminal  neglect,  of  which  our 
society  has  been  giailty  in  respect  to  this 
problem. 

They  are  the  Inheritors  of  Tobacco  Road, 
and  there  Is  a  strong  flavor  of  slavery  in 
their  lives — 

As  a  Sunday,  July  26,  Washington  Star 
editorial  put  it. 

The  Washington  Star  editorial  suc- 
cinctly stated  my  view  on  another  point, 
and  I  quote: 

There  is  documentation  aplenty — the  need 
now  Is  for  commitments  by  Congress  and 
the  White  House. 

As  a  starter,  the  new  White  House  Coun- 
cil on  Rural  Affairs  should  develop  an  In- 
terest In  salvaging  the  migrants.  It  might 
begtn  by  pushing  for  Improved  delivery  of 
present  imdcrefflclent  and  underfinanced 
health,  education  and  antlpoverty  assistance 
which  mlerratory  workers  are  supposed  to 
be  receiving. 

Financial  help  for  the  underfinanced 
health  program  is  precisely  what  my 
amendments  would  provide,  and  I  sin- 
cerely hope  these  amendments  will  be 
sympathetically  received  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  the  full  Sen- 
ate. I  know  they  •will  be  energetically 
supported  by  numerous  Members  of  this 
body  who  share  my  concern  for  the  peo- 
ple who  labor  so  hard  to  harvest  our 
crops  and  get  so  little  in  return. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Packwood>  .  The  amendments  will  be 
received  and  printed,  and  will  be  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  amendments  (Nos.  809  and  810) 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS  NOS.   696,   697   AND   898 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  CMr.  Prouty)  ,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  at  the  next  printing,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Permsylvania 
(Mr.  ScoTT),  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton > ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fonc>  be  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Amendments  Nos.  696, 
697,  and  698,  to  H.R.  17550,  to  amend  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  Increased 
benefits. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Packwood>  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


CORRECTION  OF  RECORD  FOR  AN- 
NOUNCEMENT OF  HEARING :  SEN- 
ATE COMMITTEE  ON  AGING 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  July  28,  1970,  Congres- 
sional Record  failed  to  list  the  date  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Aging's  hear- 
ing— in  conjunction  with  the  93d  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion— in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  "Legal  Prob- 
lems Affecting  Older  Americans." 

Testimony  at  the  hearing  will  begin  at 
2:30  p.m.  on  August  11  at  the  Stouffers 
Riverfront  Inn. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS  OF 
SENATORS 


NATIONAL    OCEANIC    AND    ATMOS- 
PHERIC ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  9,  1970,  the  President  transmitted 
to  Congress  Reorganization  Plan  No.  4, 
which  proposed  a  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration  under  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  Last  year,  I 
introduced  legislation  to  create  an  inde- 
pendent NOAA.  Extensive  hearings  were 
held  on  this  bill  before  the  Oceanog- 
raphy Subcommittee  of  the  Commerce 
Committee.  As  chairman  of  that  sub- 
committee, I  have  made  an  in-depth 
review  of  the  various  proposals  and,  con- 
sequently, I  am  very  familiar  with  the 
aspects  of  the  reorganization  plan.  There 
has  been,  in  my  judgment,  unjustified 
criticism  of  this  reorganization  plan:  and 
on  July  28,  a  resolution  was  introduced 
by  Senator  Nelson  to  reject  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  4 — Senate  Resolution  433. 

Senator  Nelson  testified  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Executive  Reorgani- 
zation of  the  Senate  Government  Op- 
erations Committee,  regarding  his  op- 
position. I  also  testified  before  that  sub- 
committee in  support  of  the  plan:  and. 
to  point  out  why  I  feel  the  objections 
made  to  it  are  unjustified,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  copy  of  my  testi- 
mony be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Testimony  by  Senator  Ernest  F.  Hollings 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  this  opportu- 
nity to  appear  before  this  distinguished  Sub- 
committee to  speak  about  Reorganization 
Flan  No.  4,  to  establish  a  National  Oceanic 


and  Atmospheric  Administration  In  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  I  agree  with  the 
President  that  It  Is  a  "sound  and  significant 
beginning".  And  I  support  the  proposed  re- 
organization. 

Congressional  interest  In  strengthening 
our  Nation's  ocean  programs  dates  back  at 
least  to  1959.  At  that  time  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Senator  Magnuson,  began  attempts  to 
strengthen  our  national  marine  programs. 
We  went  from  complete  disarray  and  lacJt 
of  coordination  of  Federal  marine  programs 
in  the  late  1950's,  to  administrative  steps 
within  the  Executive  Branch  to  coordinate 
oceanographic  programs  through  the  Inter- 
agency Committee  on  Oceanography,  begin- 
ning In  1962.  When  the  Interagency  Commit- 
tee on  Oceanography  proved  Insufficient  to 
the  task,  we  moved  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Cablnet-le\-el  National  Council  on  Marine 
Re.'sources  and  Englneerlne  Development  In 
1966.  But  the  Council  was  conceived  as  a 
temporary  expedient  until  a  more  permanent 
structure  could  be  created. 

Concurrent  with  the  creation  of  the  Coun- 
cil was  establishment  of  the  Commission  on 
Mnrine  Science,  Engineering  and  Resources 
to  study  our  national  oceanic  needs,  and 
charged  with  a  responsibility  to  recommend 
a  Federal  civil  marine  organization.  In  Janu- 
ary 1969,  after  two  full  years  of  study,  the 
Marine  Science  Comml.sslon  submitted  Its 
report,  "Our  Nation  and  the  Sea"  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress.  The  Commission 
recommended  creation  of  an  independent 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Agency. 
That  Agency,  or  NOAA,  would  be  composed 
of  most  of  the  agencies  and  programs  that 
the  President  now  proposes  to  place  !n  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  plus  the  Coast 
C7uard.  Based  on  fiscal  year  1970  employ- 
ment and  budget,  the  Marine  Science  Com- 
ml?.=;ion's  Independent  agency  would  contain 
55,0(X)  people  and  have  an  $800  million  budg- 
et. By  contrast,  the  present  proposal  Is  for 
an  administration  con.>=istlnc;  of  13,000  people 
and  a  budget  In  excess  of  $300  million  when 
reimbursable  expenses  are  taken  Into  nc- 
count. 

The  type  of  leadership  we  need  for  our 
marine  and  atmospheric  programs  was  rec- 
ommended by  the  Marine  Science  Commis- 
sion and  spelled  out  in  detail  In  a  bill  I  in- 
troduced earlier  in  this  Congress,  S.  2841. 
Essentially  we  need  an  agency  with  a  broad 
range  of  responsibilities  and  capabilities  In 
the  marine  and  atmospheric  environments, 
NOAA  is  not  conceived  solely  as  an  oceano- 
graphic agency,  devoted  only  to  the  science 
of  the  ocean.  NOAA  Is  conceived  as  a  socially 
and  scientifically  relevant  agency.  The  devel- 
opment of  scientific  and  technological  ca- 
pabilities and  services  for  the  Nation  will  be 
important  functions  for  the  new  admin- 
istration. But  equally  important  are  the  eco- 
nomic, environmental,  legal,  political,  diplo- 
matic, and  other  social  activities  relevant  to 
NOAA's  responsibilities.  Its  responslblUtlee 
would  begin  in  the  coastal  zone  of  the  United 
States  and  extend  to  the  global  seas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  without  trying  to  preempt 
the  jurisdiction  of  this  Subcommittee  over 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  4,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Oceanography  held  a  closed  briefing  ses- 
sion Monday  morning,  July  27,  at  which  the 
Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  answered  many 
questions  posed  by  our  Subcommittee.  I  have 
a  copy  of  the  transcript  of  that  briefing  ses- 
sion which  I  would  like  to  offer  for  the  use 
of  your  Subcommittee.  We  do  not  plan  to 
make  this  transcript  public  until  the  Sub- 
committee on  Executive  Reorganization  has 
had  an  opportunity  to  complete  its  hearings 
and  to  make  whatever  use  it  wishes  of  the 
information  contained  in  it.  I  think  that  you 
may  find  it  particularly  helpful  for  its  in- 
quiry Into  the  organizational  structure  of 
the  new  NOAA,  as  presently  contemplated  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 
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yesterday,  Mr.  Chairman,  Senator  Nelson 
introduced  a  resolution  to  reject  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  4,  and  In  his  teetlmony  before 
you  stated  that  "Congress  should  thoroughly 
consider  all  of  the  ramifications  not  only  of 
this  proposal  but  of  the  numerous  alterna- 
tives that  have  been  proposed  In  high  level 
reports  and  In  legislation  now  pending  In 
Congress."  Senator  Nelson  stated  that  the 
purpose  of  ReorgarUzation  Plan  No.  4  was  not 
clear  to  him,  and  Senator  Muskle  observed 
In  response  that  he  feels  that  it  Is  Incon- 
Blstent  to  combine  both  environmental  pro- 
tection and  development  in  the  same  agency. 
I  want  to  address  most  of  my  remaining  re- 
marks to  these  concerns  and  hope  to  con- 
tribute to  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
proposal. 

Tiie  NOAA  concept  had  its  genesis  In  the 
Marine  Science  Commission,  chaired  by  Dr. 
Julius  A.  Stratton,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Ford  Foundation,  and  formerly  President  of 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
The  Marine  Science  Commission  Included 
fifteen  members  from  government,  Industrj', 
academic  institutions,  and  represented  not 
only  the  oceanographic  sciences  but  also 
legal,  economic,  and  political  Interests.  Mr. 
Cliairman,  I  would  like  to  insert  here  in  the 
record  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion. In  addition  to  those  members,  close 
liaison  was  maintained  with  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate.  Senators  Magnuson  and  Cot- 
ton were  advisers  from  the  Senate,  and  Con- 
gressmen Lennon  and  Mosber  were  the  House 
advisers. 

The  Commission  approached  its  work  by 
establishing  seven  panels  to  examine  and 
assess  areas  of  marine  activity:  basic  science; 
marine  engineering  and  technology;  marine 
resources;  environmental  monitoring  and 
the  management  of  the  coastal  zone;  indus- 
try and  private  investment;  international 
issues;  and  education,  manpower,  and  train- 
ing. These  panels  traveled  throughout  the 
country,  heard  and  received  statements  and 
advice  from  over  1000  people,  and  after  two 
years  of  study  published  their  report,  "Our 
Nation  and  the  Sea."  But  in  addressing  the 
master  of  Federal  organization  assigned  to 
them  in  the  enabling  legislation,  the  Com- 
mission did  so  only  after  a  list  of  specific 
national  objectives  in  the  marine  environ- 
ment had  been  compiled. 

The  Marine  Science  Commission  recom- 
mended creation  of  an  Independent  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Agency  con- 
sisting of:  Coast  Guard;  the  Environmental 
Science  Services  Administration;  the  Bu- 
reau of  Commercial  Fisheries;  the  powers, 
function,  and  duties  of  the  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  regarding  marine  and 
anadromous  fisheries;  the  U.S.  Lake  Survey 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers;  the  National 
Oceanographic  Data  Center;  and  the  Sea 
Grant  Program  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation. 

Last  year  I  Introduced  S.  2841  to  Implement 
the  Stratton  Commission  recommendation 
and  to  create  a  National  Advisory  Committee 
for  Oceans  and  Atmosphere.  The  Commerce 
Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Oceanography 
held  extensive  hearings  on  S.  2841  this  past 
spring,  and  recently  publl.shed  them  in  a  771- 
page  volume.  I  would  be  pleased  to  have 
copies  of  the  hearings  made  available  to  your 
Subcommittee,  for  the  rationale  for  such  an 
agency  and  the  need  for  a  strong  national 
oceanic  and  atmospheric  program  is  clearly 
expressed  throughout  the  many  pages  of 
testimony. 

Senator  Nelson  stated  yesterday  that  the 
purpose  of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  4  is  un- 
clear to  him.  I  can  well  understand  why  in 
light  of  what  has  appeared  so  far,  and  would 
like  to  offer  nine  objectives  of  the  new 
NOAA,  taken  from  S.  2841  and  consistent 
Mth  the  recninmendations  of  the  Stratton 
Commission,  The  new  NOAA  should  encour- 
age, develop,  and  sustain  a  national  pro- 
gra.m   in    the   marine  and   atmospheric   en- 


vironments, conducted  so   as  to  contribute 
to  these  objectives: 

1.  The  accelerated  development  and  use 
of  marine  resources  consistent  with  sound 
resource  management  practices  and  In 
knowledge  of  the  effects  of  such  develop- 
ment and  use  on  the  marine  environment. 

2.  The  expansion  of  human  knowledge  of 
the  marine  and  atmospheric  environments. 

3.  The  encouragement  of  private  Invest- 
ment enterprise  in  e5:ploratlon,  technologi- 
cal development,  marine  commerce,  and  eco- 
nomic utilization  of  the  resources  of  the 
marine  environment,  consistent  with  sound 
resources  management  practices. 

4.  Tlie  development  and  improvement  of 
the  capabilities,  performance,  use,  and  effi- 
ciency of  vehicles,  eqiUpment,  and  Instru- 
ment;; for  use  m  expluration,  researcii,  m.on- 
Itoring  and  prediction,  surveys,  the  recovery 
of  resources,  and  the  conversion  and  trans- 
mlision  of  energy  In  the  marine  and  at- 
mospheric environment.s. 

5.  The  advancement  of  education  and 
training  In  marine  and  atmospheric  science, 
teclinology,  and  technical  services,  and  so- 
cial studies  related  to  the  marine  and  atmos- 
pheric cn\lronnients 

6.  The  advancement  of  capability  to  ob- 
serve and  predict  envlron.mental  change?, 
and  ultimately  to  modify  the  environment, 
in  order  to  enhance  the  safety  and  welfare 
of  the  public  and  to  permit  more  eClclent 
use  of  the  oceans  and  the  atmosphere. 

7.  The  effeijtlve  use  of  scientific  and  engi- 
neering resources  of  the  Nation,  with  close 
cooperation  among  all  Interested  agencies, 
public  and  private  in  order  to  avoid  un- 
necessary duplication  of  effort,  facilities,  and 
equipment  in  marine  and  atmospheric  pro- 
grams. 

8.  The  preservation  of  the  role  of  the 
United  States  as  a  leader  in  marine  and  at- 
mospheric activities  and  in  niarlne  resource 
development  and  conservation. 

9.  The  coooperation  by  the  United  States 
with  other  nations  and  with  international 
organizatiouB  in  marine  and  atmospheric  ac- 
tivities when  such  cooperation  is  In  the  na- 
tional interest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is  nothing  inherent 
in  the  creation  of  a  new  NOAA  In  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  that  would  prevent 
acomplishment  of  these  objectives.  The  Sub- 
committee on  Oceanography  would  actively 
seek  to  have  these  objective's  fulfilled  by  the 
new  NOAA  if  the  Congress  approves  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  4.  .\  blueprint  for  them 
was  laid  out  by  the  Stratton  Commis.sion 
They  show  a  great  concern  for  the  quality  of 
the  marine  environment.  And  that  was  one 
of  the  main  reasons  the  Stratton  Commis- 
sion recommenderl  creation  of  a  NOAA.  Ma- 
rine programs  have  been  in  such  di.sarray 
that  to  attempt  to  harvest  the  riches  of  the 
oceans  without  better  Federal  organization 
and  nationnl  programs  for  wise  resource 
management  could  only  lead  to  environmen- 
tal disaster. 

Senator  Muskie's  concern  that  environ- 
mental protection  and  resource  development 
not  be  lodged  in  the  same  agency  is  cer- 
tainly well  founded  when  one  looks  at  the 
difficulties  that  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior has  had  over  the  years.  But.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  problem  of  Santa  Barbara,  the 
problem  of  Machlasport  and  Hilton  Head, 
Is  how  are  we  going  to  provide  for  the  needs 
of  our  people  without  destroying  the  very 
environment  on  which  we  rely  to  survive? 
The  problem  is  not  going  to  be  solved  by  one 
Federal  agency.  Not  by  an  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  alone.  Not  by  a  NOAA 
alone.  And  certalrily  not  by  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers alone!  Just  as  the  bumper  stickers 
say  that  "The  population  bomb  Is  everybody's 
baby",  environmental  quality  is  every- 
body's resp>onsiblIlty.  As  we  develop  resources 
for  the  well-being  of  our  p>eople,  we  must  all 
be  involved  In  understanding  what  adverse 
Impacts   that   development   will    have,   and 


move  to  avoid  those  adverse  Impacts  or  mini- 
mize them.  We  must  draft  otir  laws  to  re- 
quire that  those  adverse  Impacts  will  be 
avoided  or  mUilmized.  We  must  insist  that 
our  laws,  our  Federal  and  national  programs, 
be  administered  with  environmental  Impacts 
fully  in  mind.  All  of  us  are  involved — the 
Executive  Branch;  the  Congress  in  Its  legis- 
lative and  oversight  functions;  our  courts; 
cur  State  and  local  governments;  our  indus- 
try; all  of  us.  And  If  we  find  that  agencies 
charged  both  with  developing  and  protecting 
resources  do  not  adequately  protect  the  en- 
vlro:iment.  there  are  many  ways  to  call  them 
to  task.  Certainly  Senator  Muskie's  Subcom- 
mittee on  Air  and  Water  Pollution  has  been 
ingenious  In  devising  legislative  checks  and 
balances  to  enhance  environmental  qttality. 
The  Section  21(b)  authority  of  the  Water 
Quality  Improvement  Act  of  1970  is  an  ex- 
cellent examp'.e.  The  Subcommitee  on  Ocean- 
ography approves  Reorganization  Plan  No.  4. 

Shortly  after  the  proposed  reorganization 
was  Inadvertently  made  public,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  Subcommittee  on  Oceanography 
made  a  survey  of  reaction  in  key  commit- 
tees in  the  Senate  and  the  House,  and  can- 
vassed many  top  members  of  the  oceanog- 
raphy and  conservation  communities.  There 
was  a  surprising  unanimity  of  response;  they 
were  pleased  that  the  proposal  is  as  strong 
aa  it  Is;  disappointment  that  the  agency  is 
not  proposed  to  be  independent  and  include 
the  Coast  Guard,  but  favorable  nonetheless. 
Dr.  Stratton  and  Dr.  Edward  Wenk,  former 
Executive  Secretary  cf  the  National  Council 
on  Marine  Resotirces  and  Engineering  Devel- 
opment, were  among  those  we  consulted  and 
who  responded  favorably  to  the  proposal. 
One  ob.server  in  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  sinnmed  up  the  responses  well 
when  he  said  it  Is  a  "damned  good  begin- 
ning."  Certainly  important  In  my  own  deci- 
sion to  support  the  proposal  was  the  degree 
to  which  support  for  an  independent  NOAA 
disappeared  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
when  the  President  made  his  proposal.  And 
that  Is  the  situation  today. 

I  support  a  strong  national  oceanic  and  at- 
mospheric program,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  pro- 
pos.al  sent  to  the  Congress  by  the  President 
has  been  well  thought  out.  It  makes  substan- 
tive sense.  But  I  am  a  political  pragmatlst 
also,  and  this  Is  what  we  can  attain  now. 
And  after  more  than  ten  years  of  Federal 
disorganization,  the  President's  proposal  Is 
an  important  beginning.  I  urge  that  the  Sen- 
ate support  creation  ol  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration  In  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  appear 
before  you  this  morning,  Mr.  Chairman. 

MEMBERS   OF   THE   COMMISSION   ON    MARINE 
SCIENCE,     ENGINEERING     AND     RESOURCES 

Chairman:  Julius  A.  Stratton,  Chairman, 
The  Ford  Foundation. 

Vice-Chairman:  Richard  A.  Geyer,  Head, 
Department  of  Oceanography,  Texas  A&M 
University. 

David  A.  Adams,  Commissioner  of  Fish- 
eries, North  Carolina  Department  of  Conser- 
vation and  Development. 

Carl  A.  Auerbach,  Professor  of  Law,  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota. 

Charles  F.  Balrd,  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Navy. 

Jacob  Blausteln,  Director,  Standard  Oil 
Company  (Indiana). 

James  A.  Crutchfleld,  Professor  of  Eco- 
nomics, University  of  Washington. 

Frai:k  C.  DiLuzio.  Assistant  Secretary,  Wa- 
ter Pollution  Control,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

Leon  Jaworskl,  Attorney,  Fulbrlght, 
Crocker,  Freeman,  Bates  &  Jaworskl. 

John  A.  Knauss,  Dean,  Graduate  School  of 
Oceanography,  University  of  Rhode  Island. 

John  H.  Perry,  Jr.,  President,  Perry  Publi- 
cations, Inc.,  Florida. 

Taylor  A.  Pryor,  President,  The  Oceanic 
Foundation,  Hawaii. 
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George  E.  Reedy,  President,  Struthers  Re- 
search &  Development  Corp.,  Washington, 
DC. 

George  H.  Sullivan,  M.D.,  Consulting  Sci- 
entist, General  EHectrlc  Reentry  Systems. 

Robert  M.  White,  Administrator,  Environ- 
mental Science  Services  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

Congressional  Advisers:  Norrls  Cotton,  U.S. 
Senator:  Warren  G.  Magnuson,  U.S.  Senator; 
Alton  A.  Lennon,  U.S.  Representative; 
Charles  A.  Mosher,  U.S.  Representative. 


GREAT  JOB  IN  RESPONSIBLY  CUT- 
TING DEFENSE  WASTE  BY  REPRE- 
SENTATIVE MINSHALL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Department  of  Defense 
Appropriations  of  the  House  Appropri- 
ations Committee  has  saved  the  tax- 
payers more  money  than  has  any  other 
subcommittee  in  Congress.  I  say  this 
with  full  respect  for  the  excellent  work 
done  by  the  Senate  Defense  Appropri- 
ations Subcommittee.  As  the  top  ranking 
Republican  on  the  subcommittee.  Rep- 
resentative Bill  Minshall  plays  a  key 
role  in  making  these  savings,  along  with 
the  great  work  of  the  chairman.  Repre- 
sentative George  Mahon. 

There  is  no  magic  in  the  accomplish- 
ment.s  of  the  committee.  Long,  hard  hours 
of  study,  research,  analysis,  and  inter- 
rogation of  generals,  admirals,  secre- 
taries, and  others  from  the  Pentagon 
are  required  to  get  the  job  done.  The  11- 
man  subcommittee  has  a  permanent  staff 
of  only  six  to  assist  it,  but  the  years  of 
experience  of  the  members  have  given 
them  sufficient  experience  and  insight 
into  Defense  Department  programs  to 
enable  them  to  sponsor  reductions  total- 
ing billions  without  cutting  the  muscle 
of  our  Nation's  military  forces. 

In  the  past  3  years  alone,  in  acting  on 
the  annual  defense  appropriation  bills, 
a  total  of  $11.4  billion  in  savings  has 
been  recommended  by  the  Defense  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  and  subse- 
quently enacted  by  Congress. 

When  the  supplemental  bills,  of  which 
there  are  one  or  two  eveiy  year,  are  in- 
cluded, the  reductions  in  the  past  3  years 
made  by  the  subcommittee  total  $12,437.- 
724.000. 

Representative  Minshall  became  a 
member  of  the  Defense  subcommittee  in 
January-  of  1959.  Since  then,  he  has  par- 
ticipated in  making  reductions  totaling 
almost  $15.5  billion  in  this  subcommittee 
alone.  In  addition,  he  has  served  on 
other  subcommittees,  such  as  Independ- 
ent Offices,  in  which  the  NASA  budget 
is  included,  and  the  Department  of 
Ti-ansportation  Subcommittee.  Impor- 
tant savings  have  been  made  by  those 
subcommittees. 

Bill  Minshall  and  the  Subcommittee 
on  Defense  Appropriations  have  played 
a  major  role  in  the  termination  of  such 
unneeded  or  unworkable  military  pro- 
grams as  the  F-lllB  Navy  fighter,  the 
Manned  Orbiting  Laboratory,  and  the 
BOMARC  unmanned  interceptor  of  the 
Air  Force  and  the  Mauler  mobile  anti- 
aircraft missile  of  the  Army.  Numerous 
contributions  have  been  made  in  the 
areas  of  personnel  utilization,  logistics 
management,  and  financial  procedures. 

Many  reductions  made  by  the  commit- 
tee have  been  relatively  small  amounts 


but  have  stopped  unnecessary  programs 
which  would  have  cost  billions  if  allowed 
to  continue.  A  recent  example  is  the  Mal- 
lard communications  system  which  was 
terminated  last  year  with  a  cut  of  only 
$5  million,  but  which  would  have  cost 
$2.5  billion  if  continued  to  completion. 
Such  savings  would  total  several  times 
more  than  the  $15.5  billion  in  actual  dol- 
lars deleted  from  the  budget. 

The  hard  scrutiny  given  by  the  sub- 
committee to  requests  for  spending  has 
undoubtedly  deterred  the  Pentagon  from 
ever  requesting  billions  of  dollars  worth 
of  low  priority  o:  uncertain  programs. 

The  Government,  under  our  system  of 
checks  and  balances,  only  works  well 
when  the  watchdogs  of  the  public  purse 
really  watch  and  know  how  to  bite  as 
well  as  bark.  Only  men  of  experience, 
only  men  who  fully  understand  and  have 
put  in  the  long  hours  required,  can 
cope  with  the  pressures  for  unneeded 
expenditures. 

The  caliber  of  the  men  on  the  Defense 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  one  of  them  was 
chosen  by  President  Nixon  to  be  his  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.  Mel  Laird  gained  his 
knowledge  of  defense  matters  in  the 
same  room  and  in  the  same  time  period 
as  Bill  Minshall.  This  is  indicative  of 
the  high  regard  which  not  only  the  Presi- 
dent but  official  Washington  generally 
has  for  the  Members  and  the  work  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Defense  Appropria- 
tions. 

DETROIT  MEETING'S  RESOLUTION 
ON  CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
my  privilege  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the 
Captive  Nations  Week  Committee  spon- 
sored by  the  Captive  Nations  Committee 
of  Metropolitan  Detroit  and  American 
Friends  of  Anti-Bolshevik  Bloc  of  Na- 
tions. 

The  recent  observance  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  was  concluded  in  Detroit  with 
a  mass  meeting  at  which  a  resolution 
pledging  continued  support  for  the  peo- 
ples of  the  captive  nations  was  adopted. 

I  ask  imaniraous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion wBs  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution 

Whereas:  The  people  of  Detroit  having 
gathered  for  a  mass  meeting  on  July  18,  1970, 
at  the  Veteran's  Memorial  Building  to  con- 
clude the  observance  of  the  Captive  Nations 
Week  which  included  appropriate  prayers, 
ceremonies,  and  activities;  expressing  their 
sympathy  with  and  support  for  the  Just 
aspirations  of  captive  jjeoples  for  freedom 
and  Independence:  and 

Whereas:  The  desire  for  liberty  and  Inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
peoples  presently  enslaved  In  Poland,  Hun- 
gary, Lithuania.  Ukraine,  Czechoslovakia, 
Latvia.  Estonia,  White  Ruthenla,  Rumania, 
East  Germany,  Bulgaria,  Mainland  China, 
Armenia,  Azerbaijan,  Georgia,  North  Korea, 
Albania,  Idel-Ural.  Serbia,  Croatia,  Slovenia, 
Tibet,  Cossackla,  Turkestan,  North  Vietnam, 
Cuba,  and  others:  and 

Whereas:  The  freedom  loving  f>eoples  of 
the  captive  nations  look  to  the  United  States 
as  the  citadel  of  human  freedom  and  to  the 
people  of   the   United  States  as  leaders  In 


bringing  about  freedom  and  independence; 
and 

Whereas:  The  majority  of  the  peoples  of 
Detroit  are  linked  to  these  captive  nations 
through  the  bands  of  family  and  who 
through  nativity  or  ancestry,  treasure  the 
heritage  which  endowed  them  with  the  cul- 
txn:e  and  industry  which  are  theirs : 

Now  therefore,  be  It  resolved:  That  we 
pledge  our  support  to  our  President  and  his 
policy  to  contain  the  spread  of  communism 
In  Southeast  Asia  and  other  parts  of  the 
world;    and 

We  request  the  President  to  Initiate  a 
strong  program  against  Imperialistic  policies 
of  Russian  Communists  who  have  enslaved 
and  subjected  millions  of  people;  and 

We  condemn  the  commemorations  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations 
honoring  the  centennial  birthday  of  Lenin, 
thus  highlighting  and  honoring  the  father  of 
terror  and  genocide;  and 

We  request  the  United  Nations  De-Colonl- 
allzatlon  Committee  to  fulfill  Its  duty  and 
take  up  the  case  of  Soviet  Colonialism  in  the 
world;  and 

We  request  our  government  to  increase  and 
expand  the  operations  of  the  United  States' 
Information  Agency,  especially  increasing  the 
number  of  hours  of  broadcast  by  the  Voice 
of  America  to  the  peoples  of  the  captive  na- 
tions; and 

We  further  request  the  United  States  Con- 
gress to  create  a  special  committee  on  the 
Captive  Nations  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; and 

We  pledge  to  avail  ourselves  and  our 
organized  activities  to  combat  communistic 
Imperialism  on  all  moral  and  legal  grounds, 
as  spokesmen  for  the  oppressed,  until  the 
captive  nations  are  free  again;  and 

Be  it  resolved  that  copies  of  this  Resolu- 
tion be  sent  to  the  President,  Secretary  of 
State,  United  States  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations,  United  States  Senators  from 
Michigan,  members  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  from  Michigan,  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  and  the 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  Detroit. 
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us.     PATIENCE     WEARS     THIN    AS 
SEATO  ALLIES  COP  OUT 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently I  read  a  wise  and  constructive  edi- 
torial entitled  "U.S.  Patience  Wears  Thin 
as  SEATO  Allies  Cop  Out,"  written  by 
John  S.  Knight. 

In  that  Mr.  Knight's  column  expresses 
much  of  my  own  thinking,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

U.S.  Patience  Wears  Thin  As  SEATO  Allies 
Cop  Out 

Secretary  William  P.  Rogers,  the  State  De- 
partment's traveling  man.  Is  Just  discover- 
ing what  the  rest  of  us  have  known  for  a 
long  time. 

He  learned  at  a  Manila  meeting  of  the 
Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization  from 
South  Vietn.am,  South  Korea.  Thailand  and 
the  Philippines  that  the  United  States  must 
not  reduce  its  military,  political  or  economic 
"commitments"  in  the  Pacific  region  in  any 
serious  way. 

According  to  Tad  Szulc  of  the  New  York 
Times,  this  view  is  likewise  shared  by  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand  and  Japan  although  It 
appears  to  be  In  conflict  with  the  Nixon  Doc- 
trine for  Asia  which  calls  for  a  decline  In 
the  American  presence  as  Asian  countries 
develop  the  ability  to  defend  themselves. 

SEATO,  a  collective  defense  pact  devised  by 
the  late  John  Foster  Dulles  In  1954,  has  been 
used  by  Lyndon  Johnson,  Dean  Rusk  and  now 


the  Nixon  administration  as  the  rationaliza- 
tion for  our  Involvement  in  Indochina. 

It  Is  this  so-called  "commitment"  which 
has  cost  42,919  American  lives  and  another 
282.966  wounded,  to  say  nothing  of  countless 
billions  In  U.S.  resources. 

Tlie  treaty,  despite  the  claims  of  Its  sup- 
porters, Is  not  a  binding  legal  Instrument 
and  has  no  force  or  effect  upon  the  United 
States.  Nevertheless  and  notwithstanding  our 
failure  to  act  "in  accordance  with  constitu- 
tional processes,"  each  administration  from 
Kennedy  to  Nixon  has  upheld  the  fiction  of 
SEATO  while  ignoring  the  requirement  to 
consult  with  the  Congress. 

Members  of  SEATO,  other  than  the  United 
States,  are  Britain,  France,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  Philippines,  Pakistan  and  Thai- 
land— all  presumably  interested  in  saving 
Southeast  Asia  from  communism. 

Since  1954,  Britain  and  France  have  made 
no  contributions  In  men  or  money;  Austra- 
lia, New  Zealand  and  the  Philippines  pro- 
vided only  token  forces;  Pakistan  is  disin- 
terested and  Thailand  Is  mlSed  over  U.S. 
refusal  to  pay  for  Thai  activities  in 
Cambodia. 

In  1954,  I  warned  that  any  Involvement 
In  Vietnam  would  find  the  United  States 
without  significant  support  from  its  allies 
who  had  the  most  to  lose  in  Indochina. 

The  U.S.  casualty  statistics  and  the  pres- 
ent plight  of  America  will  attest  to  the  accu- 
racy of  that  prediction. 

But  now  come  our  friends  to  beg  us  not 
to  leave,  or  even  to  reduce  the  "American 
presence."  Secretary  Rogers  has  reiterated 
that  the  United  States  intends  to  remain  a 
Pacific  power,  and  that  the  Nixon  Doctrine 
does  not  mean  isolation  but  simply  read- 
justment to  the  new  realities  of  world  and 
domestic  politics. 

Even  Japan,  the  strongest  power  In  Asia, 
would  like  to  see  us  stay.  Yet  the  Japanese 
have  made  no  contribution  to  the  war — nor 
are  they  bound  to — while  their  cheaply  pro- 
duced exports  are  flooding  American  markets 
to  the  detriment  of  U.S.  industry  and  labor. 

So  we  stand  virtually  alone,  saddled 
by  a  South  Vietnamese  economy  in  dis- 
array and  needing — according  to  President 
Tliieu— at  least  another  $200  million  to 
achieve  stability. 

So  the  Nixon  Doctrine  of  "Asians  helping 
Asians"  remains  largely  a  myth.  We  can  hire 
mercenaries  to  assist  the  shaky  government 
of  Cambodia  but  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment recently  passed  by  the  Senate  may  put 
a  stop  to  that.  If  the  Senate  conferees  can 
swap  It  for  the  House's  Military  Sales  Bill. 

Of  incidental  interest  Is  the  Intelligence 
that  Thailand,  which  always  has  Its  hand 
out,  fought  with  Japan  against  the  United 
States  in  World  War  II. 

Though  our  Mr.  Rogers  stated  in  Saigon 
that  the  time  has  come  for  "real  negotia- 
tions— to  end  this  war  and  bring  to  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Vietnam  a  fair  and  lasting 
peace,"  there  is  absolutely  no  hard  evidence 
to  Indicate  that  President  Thleu  and  his  gov- 
ernment have  the  slightest  Interest  In  reach- 
ing an  accommodation  with  Hanoi. 

As  Parade  magazine  says  In  today's  is- 
sue. "The  American  public  has  not  been  told 
the  full  truth  about  the  extent  of  the  U.S. 
Involvement  in  Cambodia  any  more  than  It 
w^as  told  the  truth  about  our  military  role  in 
Laos  or  how  much  It  cost  the  U.S.  taxpayer 
to  get  the  Filipinos,  the  South  Koreans,  the 
Thais  and  the  Australians  to  support  us  in 
Vietnam." 

Although  our  incursion  Into  Cambodia 
has  been  heralded  "as  the  greatest  victory  of 
the  war."  we  have  actually  widened  the  area 
of  conflict  and  doubt. 

What  remains  utterly  incomprehensible  is 
the  large  body  of  opinion  in  the  United  States 
which  still  prates  about  winning  the  war 
even  as  President  Nixon  Insists  that  we  have 
no  such  objective  in  mind. 

Still  others  want  to  "draw  a  line"  over 
which  no  communist  may  trespass.  Remem- 


ber the  McNamara  Line  Just  below  the  de- 
militarized zone  in  Vietnam?  Or  had  you 
forgotten  about  that  fiasco? 

A  majority  of  the  American  people  will  aide 
with  President  Nixon  so  long  as  they  are 
convinced  that  he  means  to  bring  our 
troops  home  on  a  definite  timetable. 

Yet  public  patience  and  faith  are  wearing 
thin  as  the  Asians  beg  for  our  continuing 
presence  and  an  endless  flow  of  U.S.  dollars. 

The  tragedy  of  our  Indochina  adventure 
Is  that  It  will  be  recounted  In  history  as  an 
egregious  blunder. 

Must  we  destroy  America  in  a  vain  effort 
to  bring  peace  and  brotherhood  to  an  area 
of  the  world  where  dissident  peoples  have 
been  warring  for  centuries? 

Are  we  willing  to  pay  the  price? 

Are  you? 


THE  MASS  TRANSIT  MUDDLE 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  the  talented  columnist,  James  J. 
Kilpatrick.  has  entered  an  eloquent  plea 
for  a  sensible  transportation  system. 

There  are  few  if  any  among  us  who 
have  not,  1 1  some  point  over  the  last  few 
weeks,  stniggled  with  the  summer  week- 
end traffic.  Whether  it  be  in  a  short  trip 
to  the  airport  on  a  Friday  afternoon,  or 
a  long  trip  to  a  function  somewhere  on 
the  eastern  seaboard,  we  have  encoun- 
tered the  tremendous  traffic  jams  which 
plague  millions  of  our  cotmtrymen  in 
their  efforts  to  travel  from  home  to  work, 
or  from  work  to  a  weekend  of  rest.  The 
population  of  our  country,  particularly 
of  the  "megalopolis"  which  covers  much 
of  the  eastern  half  of  the  Nation,  has  in- 
creased enormously.  Tlie  ownership  of 
private  automobiles  has  increased  as  well. 
But  what  has  not  grown  is  the  transpor- 
tation system  to  accommodate  all  of  the 
people  who  want  or  need  to  travel. 

Mr.  Kilpatrick  is  performing  a  great 
public  service  in  pursuing  this  problem 
through  his  widely-read  column.  I  com- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  Senators  and 
ask  imamous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Trip  to  Beach  Could  End  Transit  Impasse 
( By  James  J.  Kilpatrick ) 

A  great  blow  for  progress  might  have  been 
struck  this  past  weekend,  if  only  it  had  been 
possible  to  send  the  Congress,  by  private 
automobile,  to  the  Eastern  Shore  beaches. 
Their  eminences  would  have  struggled  back 
to  their  chambers  on  Monday  and  roared 
a  mass  transit  bill  to  Immediate  enactment. 

As  It  happens,  members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  have  too  much  sense  to  get  on  the 
highways  headed  east  out  of  Washington, 
e.speciafly  on  a  Saturday  morning  in  July. 
This  past  Saturday  produced  a  traffic  jam 
that  was  stalled  bumper  to  bumper  on  Route 
50,  over  a  stretch  of  12  steaming  miles,  for 
upwards  of  three  hours. 

Consider  that  monumental  Jaw:  It  offers 
a  spellbinding  picture  of  America  the  afflu- 
ent, America  the  addle-headed.  Here  were 
a  quarter  of  a  million  human  beings,  more 
or  less,  shoe-horned  into  their  cars  with 
inner  tubes,  beach  umbrellas,  bath  towels 
and  bathing  suits.  They  were  plunging  Uke 
lemmings  towsird  the  sea. 

Only  they  weren't  plunging.  They  were 
inching  along,  mostly  In  low  gear,  with  tem- 
pers and  radiators  boiling.  Two-thirds  of 
these  people  were  little  people,  and  they  all 
had  to  go  to  the  bathroom.  They  finally  made 
it  to  the  beach  by  mid-afternoon.  The  bulk 
of  them  stayed  overnight.  Then  they  fought 


their  way  back  on  Sunday  afternoon.  These 
are  presumptively  Intelligent  people,  not 
Idiots,  and  meet  of  them  will  try  It  this 
weekend  again. 

But  this  Is  lunacy,  and  the  same  lunacy 
obtains  across  our  land.  For  want  of  a  bal- 
anced transportation  policy,  we  have  become 
captives  of  our  own  machines,  hostages  to 
a  national  obsession  that  sees  a  net  10,000 
automobiles  added  to  our  clogged  highways 
every  day.  In  the  process  of  building  ever 
wider  freeways,  we  have  ravished  the  coun- 
try and  ripped  up  our  cities.  And  every  day 
it  gets  worse. 

When  do  we  come  to  our  senses?  On  June 
30,  a  House  committee  finally  reported  the 
administration's  new  mass  transit  bUl,  au- 
thorizing $3  billion  over  the  next  Ave  years 
In  loans  and  grants  for  improving  public 
transportation  systems.  It  Is  a  useful  sum — 
It  Is  about  double  what  the  Senate  has  pro- 
posed— but  it  is  only  a  little  more  than  the 
federal  government  provides  for  highway 
construction  every  12  months.  It  Is  only  a 
patch  on  what  needs  to  be  done. 

An  answer  has  to  be  sought  In  a  complete 
reversal  of  transpwrtatlon  policies,  by  which 
mass  transit  comes  first  and  private  autoe 
come  second.  Such  a  shift  in  emphasis  wont 
be  easily  achieved — the  Idea  has  little  popu- 
lar support  but  it  has  to  come.  Otherwise  we 
are  caught  on  an  expressway  to  chaos. 

The  picture  is  not  wholly  bleak.  Over  the 
past  five  years,  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Administration  has  provided  S685  mU- 
llon  In  capital  grants,  and  another  $105  mil- 
lion for  technical  studies.  With  local  match- 
ing money,  this  has  me,'int  a  bllllon-dollar 
shot  in  the  arm  Some  interesting  p)osslbili- 
tles  are  taking  shape.  In  September,  the 
UMTA  will  receive  the  results  of  a  15-month 
intensive  study  of  mass  transit  prospects  In 
Dallas,  Denver,  Atlanta.  Seattle  and  Pitts- 
burgh. Such  cities  as  Cincinnati.  Dayton, 
Los  Angeles.  Minneapolis,  New  Haven  and 
Philadelphia  recently  obtained  grants  to  ex- 
periment with  new  Ideas  in  their  urban 
corridors.  Here  and  there,  In  bits  and  dabs, 
a  good  deal  I.':  being  done. 

Yet  the  situation  does  not  really  Improve. 
The  transit  lndu.stry  Is  in  deep  trouble.  Its 
profits  before  t.axes  have  dropped  from  $313 
million  in  1945  to  a  loss  of  $31  million  in 
1968.  Passenger  volume  this  year  is  running 
nearly  6  percent  below  1969  levels.  Ten  years 
ago  only  48  systems  were  publicly  owned; 
now  there  are  127.  The  more  fares  are  in- 
creased, the  more  riders  are  lost. 

Maybe  the  House  bill  will  help.  Maybe. 
But  nothing  of  significant  value  will  be 
achieved  until  we  get  our  priorities  straight, 
which  Is  to  say,  until  we  decide  that  life 
has  to  hold  more  than  five  broiling  hours  on 
the  road  to  Rehoboth  Beach. 


RESULTS  OF  U.S.  OPERATIONS  IN 
CAMBODIA 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
vite the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  an 
article  concerning  the  results  of  U.S. 
oi>erations  in  Cambodia,  written  by  T.  D. 
Allman.  and  published  in  the  Far  East- 
ern Economic  Review  of  July  9.  Mr.  All- 
man  sums  up  the  results  in  this  way: 

The  fact  remains  that  the  US-South  Viet- 
namese invasion  was  a  blunder.  Like  some 
gigantic  personification  of  Gresham's  Law,  it 
seems  to  have  achieved  the  exact  reverse  of 
what  was  Intended. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Ever  Wider 

(By  T.  D.  Allman) 
Phnom   Penh.— Men   were   still   dying   in 
Cambodia  last  week  and  another  nation — 
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Tlialland — was  lusting  alter  a  piece  of  the 
action. 

In  Peking,  Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk,  back 
from  a  trip  to  Pyongyang,  was  conflaently 
pointing  to  the  North  Koreans  as  military 
allies  if  required.  In  the  US,  Richard  Nixon 
applauded  his  Cambodian  excursion  by  deftly 
making  the  successful  withdrawal  deadline 
sound  mere  significant  than  the  invasion.  In 
Phnom  Penh.  Premier  Lon  No!  played  poli- 
tics and  the  red  sodden  soil  of  Cambodia, 
which  American  bomber^!  now  may  bomb  but 
which  American  boots  may  not  tread,  almost 
certainly  was  home  once  again  for  the  Vlet- 
cong  and  the  North  Vietnamese. 

The  problem  the  US  now  faces  In  Cam- 
bodia— shoring  a  third  front  In  an  expand- 
ing quicksand  war  while  following  the  Nixon 
Doctrine  and  keeping  a  "low  posture" — Is 
rather  like  the  dilemma  confronting  an  archi. 
tect  commissioned  to  design  a  short  sky- 
scraper. 

The  fault,  to  be  sure,  does  not  He  100% 
In  Washington,  or  even  at  American  head- 
qur.rtcrs  in  Saigon  The  CIA  did  not.  as  the 
communists  now  aver,  overthrow  Sihanouk 
on  March  18.  The  US  did  not  even  rock  the 
boat  first.  It  was  only  after  the  Cambodians 
had  ousted  Sihanouk  themselves  and  North 
Vietnamese  and  Vietcong  troops  had  ad- 
vanced to  within  20  miles  of  Phnom  Penh 
that  US  and  South  Vietnamese  troops 
plunged  In. 

The  fact  remains  that  the  US-South  Viet- 
namese Invasion  was  a  blunder.  Like  some 
gigantic  perfonificatlon  of  Gresham's  Law. 
it  seem.";  to  have  achieved  the  exact  reverse 
of  what  was  intended.  It: 

Inflamed  antiwar  seniment  at  home  rather 
than  reduced  it.  and  made  continued  US  in- 
volvement in  a  wider  Indochina  war  a  cer- 
tainty, rather  th.an  speeding,  as  hoped,  a 
withdrawal  from  th.-^t  war 

Reduced  North  Vietnam's  Interest,  already 
minimal.  In  the  Paris  talks  by  dnving  Hanoi 
and  Sihanouk  still  deener  Into  Peking's  arms 
Drove  communist  troops  deeper  Into  Cam- 
bodia, thus  increasing  pressure  on  the  Lon 
Nol  government  rather  than,  as  Intended, 
reducing  it. 

The  consequences  of  this  latter  backfire 
have  teen  particularly  conspicuous  In  the 
weeks  surrounding  the  April  30  withdrawal 
of  US  ground  forces  from  Cambodia. 

The  w'thdrav.-al,  unlike  the  Invasion  itself, 
offered  hawk.-^  and  doves  rare  ground  for  com- 
mon emotion,  iinhapplness  Observers  tended 
to  divide  themselves,  between  tho.se  who 
thought  America  never  should  have  come  in, 
and  those  who  felt  America  should  never 
leave.  The  two  positions,  of  course,  are  not 
mutually  exclusive.  And  to  the  mutual  un- 
happlness.  there  was  added  an  additional 
element  of  unanimity.  Except  for  those  es- 
pecially paid  to  deny  It.  it  was  universally 
obvious  that  Cambodia  had  become,  some 
time  between  April  30  and  June  30.  America's 
third  Indochlnese  client  state. 

The  relaMonshlp  orlerlnally  could  have  been 
avoided  with  consequences  only  less  ago- 
nising than  those  which  probably  will  result 
from  It.  On  April  30,  it  was  obvious  that  the 
Vietnamese  communists  were  on  the  verge 
of  turning  the  Lon  Nol  regime  into  a  100- 
day  Reich,  and  restoring  Sihanouk  with  his 
neutralist  credentials  reduced  to  the  ap- 
proximate value  of  Confederate  savings 
bonds. 

America  was  faced  with  the  choice  of  ac- 
cepting a  minor  ^'eopoUtical  disaster  or  risk- 
ing a  major  one  by  trying  to  pull  Lon  Nol's 
chestnuts  out  of  the  Are.  N:xon  made  the 
choice,  and  from  the  moment  the  first  .Amer- 
ican soldier  crossed  the  frontier  the  US  was 
bound  Irrevocably  to  make  Cambodia,  if 
not  an  honest,  at  least  a  kept  woman. 

Nlxonlsatlon.  as  It  currently  Is  being  prac- 
tised In  Cambodia,  departs  from  the  Nixon 
Doctrine  in  that  the  US  In  fact  continues  to 
pick  up  the  tab  and  shoulder  the  responsi- 
bilities, or  pay  others  to  seem  to  share  them. 


It  differs  from  the  original  US  commitment 
In  Vietnam  in  that  It  is  unadmitted  and  all 
the  hope  and  moral  conviction  and  real  belief 
that  the  skin  can,  or  should,  be  nailed  to  the 
wall  Is  gone.  It  differs  from  the  US  commit- 
ment to  Laos  in  that  It  can't  be  kept  hid- 
den, even  for  a  short  time. 

Nlxonlsatlon,  for  all  that.  Is  produced  by 
the  same  factors  that  brought  Vietnam  and 
Laos  to  the  television  screens  of  America:  a 
bureaucratic  and  military  Impulse  to  expand 
rather  than  to  contract;  an  unwillingness  to 
accept  small  defeats  even  at  the  risk  of  bigger 
ones;  and  a  really  tragic  inability  to  assign 
meaningful  priorities  of  national  Interest. 
And  a  power  vacuum. 

There  is  not.  for  the  moment,  a  US  AID  pro- 
grammee  or  a  budget  subsidy,  or  a  support 
fund  to  underwrite  the  increasingly  worth- 
less riel.  But  there  Is  an  economic  attach^, 
whose  staff  will  grow  too.  USIS  now  confines 
Itself  mostly  to  showing  films  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  an  expanding  corps  of  resident  jour- 
nalists. But  the  possibility  of  libraries  and 
Cambodian-American  £i8.soclations  "Is  under 
study".  And  won't  the  Cambodians  need  a 
little  help  in  psy-war  too? 

And  the  savings.  "The  appropriation  (for 
military  expenditures)  cannot  be  that  big," 
says  one  Important  US  officials.  "It  Is  coming 
out  of  the  MAAG  budget,  which  Is  only  US 
$350  million  for  the  whole  world." 

So  the  official  aid  total  will  be  $20  million 
or  $30  million  or  maybe  even  $70  million  If 
the  Nixon  administration  feels  the  senate 
win  swallow  It. 

But  who  Is  paying  for  the  South  Viet- 
namese troops,  and  out  of  which  allocations? 
And  for  the  Khmer  Krom?  For  the  tactical 
support  missions?  For  the  Thai  and  South 
Vietnamese  equipment  that  will  come  in  from 
Saigon  and  Bangkok,  and  be  replaced  in  the 
"donor"  countries?  It  will  come,  all  told,  to 
about  $500  million.  More  next  year. 

For  the  moment,  however,  Nlxonlsatlon, 
like  Vletnamlsatlon  before  it,  Is  undoubtedly 
having  its  impact.  The  Phnom  Penh  rickshaw 
drivers  are  learning  English;  the  Cambodians 
officers  are  going  off  for  training  in  America; 
there  are  a  lot  of  dead  Vietcong  out  In  the 
woods;  and  for  the  moment.  US  fire-power 
and  South  Vietnamese  troops  are  keeping  the 
communists  from  Phnom  Penh's  door. 

All  this  Is  being  done  as  inconspicuously 
as  possible.  For  example,  the  US  Embassy  can 
call  or  veto  American  air  strikes  In  Cambodia 
but  doesn't  boast  about  It.  The  military 
attaches  don't  wear  uniforms. 

It's  a  great  deal  to  do  Inconspicuously. 
And  what  It  really  means  is  that  Nixon  ad- 
ministration Is  grasping  for  victory,  less  and 
less  limited,  as  the  way  out.  It  Is  a  tremen- 
dous gamble,  because  now  the  whole  of  Indo- 
china, not  just  South  Vietnam,  Is  at  stake. 

The  short  skyscraper  Is  already  the  biggest 
building  in  Phnom  Penh,  and  It  has  Just  be- 
gun to  grow.  But  we  shall  have  to  wait  a  time 
now  to  find  out  If  hiding  in  the  grass  Cam- 
bodian-style is  any  less  sterile  than  the  older 
tactics  of  Laos  and  Cambodia,  and  was  worth 
forsaking  the  genuinely  "low  profile"  Richard 
Nixon  promised  when  he  took  office. 


SERIOUS  PROBLEMS  IN  NORTH 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  it  has  be- 
come obvious  that  the  faint  hearts  in  our 
Nation  would  quit  and  surrender  in 
South  Vietnam  without  ever  considering 
what  the  situation  might  be  like  in  North 
Vietnam. 

They  would  have  a  nation  of  200,000,- 
000 — a  nation  that  is  the  strongest  on 
earth — knuckle  under  to  a  few  million 
rice  farmers  whose  chief  weapons  are 
courage  and  determination — things  some 
Americans  appear  to  be  short  on. 


But  despite  their  courage  and  deter- 
mination, all  is  not  well  with  the  North 
Vietnamese. 

A  Japanese  newsman  who  recently 
toured  that  nation  tells  us,  in  fact,  that 
it  suffers  from  serious  problems. 

United  Press  International  published  a 
story  yesterday,  that  I  did  not  see  in  the 
local  newspapers,  that  quotes  the  Japan- 
ese reporter. 

In  the  hope  that  it  may  give  new  cour- 
age to  many  who  have  felt  the  United 
States  must  quit,  accept  defeat,  sur- 
render, and  abandon  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUows: 

Tokyo. — A  Japanese  newsman  who  toured 
North  Vietnam  and  Interviewed  its  leaders 
said  Monday  Hanoi  faces  serious  labor  and 
logistical  problems  and  might  be  in  real 
trouble  If  the  United  States  resumes  bomb- 
ing. 

Shlgeru  Usaml  of  the  Malnlchl  newspapers 
said  in  a  luncheon  address  that  North  Viet- 
nam speaks  hopefully  of  victory  but,  "I  no- 
tice there  are  serious  problems  they  have  to 
face." 

Usaml,  a  China  expert  for  the  Malnlchl, 
one  of  Japan's  national  newspapers,  spent 
40  days  in  North  Vietnam  In  May  and  June 
and  interviewed  Premier  Pham  Van  Dong 
and  Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk,  the  deposed 
Cambodian  ruler.  He  visited  Hanoi, 
Haiphong,  Vlnh  and  other  points. 

"There  Is  a  danger  of  the  slackening  of 
morale  of  the  people,"  he  said.  "North  Viet- 
nam has  a  very  serious  labor  shortage  in 
factories.  Transportation  Is  a  bottleneck. 

"In  the  agricultural  area,  the  labor  short- 
age is  very  evident.  I  visited  North  Vietnam 
at  the  busiest  time  of  the  year  for  farmers, 
and  I  heard  that  agricultural  cooperatives 
could  not  handle  their  work. 

"I  saw  many  old  men  and  old  women, 
housewives  and  young  girls  in  their  low  teens 
and  young  boys  doing  farm  work.  Judging 
from  such  manpower  shortages,  there  must 
be  a  limit  In  human  resources  In  their  ex- 
panding  the   war   beyond  Vietnam." 

Usaml  said  the  one-man  concrete  air  raid 
shelters  placed  every  five  yards  on  Hanoi 
streets  are  not  being  maintained. 

"A  year  ago,  the  Hanoi  shelters  were 
cleaned  once  a  week  or  so,"  the  Japanese 
newsman  said.  "But  in  my  40  days,  I  saw 
none  of  them  cleaned.  Terrible  odors  came 
from  the  shelters  and  there  was  a  general 
abandonment.  After  rains,  they  are  filled  with 
water  and  earth." 

Speaking  of  the  shelter  neglect,  he  said, 
"If  America  resumes  bombing  of  the  north, 
maybe  North  Vietnam  will  be  in  very  serious 
straits." 


SOURCES  OP  DISSENT  —  COM- 
MENCEMENT ADDRESS  BY  ROB- 
ERT S.  MICHAELS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
vitally  important  for  all  of  us  to  know 
the  thoughts  of  emer.£;ing  leaders  of  the 
oncoming  generation  of  Americans. 

I  was  struck  by  the  clear,  strong  views 
set  forth  in  the  commencement  address 
delivered  recently  at  the  University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles  by  a  young 
citizen  of  my  State. 

Many  will  find  much  in  his  words  that 
they  will  disagree  with,  and  certainly 
much  in  his  speech  is  controversial.  I 
trust,  however,  that  no  one  of  any  age, 


of  any  generation,  will  quarrel  with  his 
effort  to  relate  the  principles  associated 
vith  the  founding  of  our  Republic  to  the 
challenges  and  crises  of  our  time,  nor 
with  his  expressed  devotion  to  "the  very 
form  of  govermnent  we  all  cherish  so 
deeply  today." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
commencement  address  by  Robert  S. 
Michaels,  delivered  June  18  at  UCLA, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tnere  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Sources  of  Dissent 

On  July  4,  1776,  a  group  of  young  men, 
with  high  ideals,  and  long  hair,  met  together 
to  determine  the  fate  of  this  country.  Their 
purpose  was  to  start  a  revolution  ...  a  rev- 
oluiiou  which  fostered  the  very  form  of  gov- 
ernment we  all  cherish  so  deeply  today.  They 
recognized  that  men  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  Inalienable  rights,  that 
all  men  are  created  equal — that  these  truths 
were  self-evident.  The  very  essence  of  their 
beliefs,  the  nucleus  of  their  protest  was  the 
conviction  that  governments  are  instituted 
among  men  to  secure  the  rights  of  the  popu- 
lace— that  these  governments  derive  their 
just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned, and  that  when  ever  any  form  of  gov- 
ernment becomes  destructive  of  that  way 
of  life,  that  it  is  the  obligation  of  the  peo- 
ple to  alter  or  abolish  it,  and  institute  a  new 
government. 

We.  the  youth  of  today,  are  not  unlike  our 
founding  fathers,  In  that  both  groups  are 
the  Idealists  of  their  day.  Our  numbers  are 
greater,  our  arguments  more  pressing,  our 
purpose  Is  to  preserve  the  American  way, 
rather  than  to  destroy  It. 

We  are  thinkers,  foremost.  Our  best  ap- 
proach to  change  Is  through  reasoned  ar- 
gument. The  fodder  for  this  rhetoric  comes 
from  you.  our  parents,  our  teachers,  and 
from  the  generations  that  have  come  be- 
fore us.  You   have   rai-sed   us,  directed  our 


slon  of  our  thought  processes.  It  Is  a  tradi- 
tional method  of  vocalizing  oiur  ideas,  of 
making  democracy  responsive,  of  fulfilling 
our  duty  as  citizens.  In  fact,  it  has  been  the 
students  protests  which  have  brought  about 
the  rapid  mobilization  for  a  quick  and  last- 
ing peace  abroad  and  a  deep  concern  and 
sensitivity  to  the  domestic  problems  that 
plague  our  society. 

Education  has  been  our  foundation — ^seek- 
ing to  establish  peace  between  man  and 
nature,  and  man  and  man  has  been  our  goal. 
But  the  knowledge  we  have  gained,  has 
brought  with  It  fear,  fear  and  insight  into 
what  misunderstanding  and  lack  of  com- 
munication is  doing  to  our  country.  We  see 
what  the  public  reaction  is  to  the  small 
amount  of  violence  committed  on  the  cam- 
puses, yet  there  is  little  concern  shown  for 


derstanding  among  all  men — to  bring  equal- 
ity to  all  peoples.  We  wait  no  longer.  Join 
us  .  .  .  we  are  America. 

We  seek  justice,  equality  and  the  freedom 
which  Is  ours  as  Americans 

All  we  ask  1b  peace  I 


A    LESSON    IN    REVERSE 


Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  past  few  months  we  have  witnessed 
an  amazing  and  heartening  demonstra- 
tion of  political  awareness  and  involve- 
ment on  the  part  of  many  young  Amer- 
icans. Particularly  during  the  month  of 
May,  many  of  our  offices  were  visited  by 
delegations  of  college  students  and  other 
the  blatant  lack  of  due  process  exhibited  young  people  concerned  by  the  course  of 
every  day  in  the  ghetto  by  the  local  author-  ^^^  ^,^^  ^^  Southeast  Asia.  At  that  time, 
Ities.  We  do  our  best  to  peacefully  convey  our  Members  of  Congress  praised  this 

concern  to  you.  yet  we  are  branded  as  bums^     ^anj^M    ^^^^.^.^^^.^^    ^^    ^^^^    ^^^^^^^^^ 

process  and  urged  in  the  strongest  terms 
that  that  activity  and  future  endeavors 
remain  within  the  system.  This  advice 
almost  became  a  cliche — work  hard  for 
your  beliefs,  but  work  within  the  system. 
The  implication,  of  course,  is  that  the 
system  will  be  responsive  to  this  type  of 
activity. 

Fortunately,  most  of  the  students  have 
followed  our  advice  and  stayed  within 
the  so-called  system.  But  I  invite  atten- 
tion to  the  type  of  situation  which,  if  it 


effite  snobs,  and  threatened  with  a 
bath.  Our  President  has  adopted  the  slogan, 
"Bring  us  together",  yet  he  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent Agnew  are  dividing  the  country,  per- 
petrating a  polarization  of  which  they  seem 
to  have  no  appreciation.  At  a  time  when  a 
united  front  is  of  the  essence,  the  president 
is  joining  forces  with  the  "hard  hats"  and 
refusing  to  speak,  let  alone  listen,  to  those 
expressing  dissatisfaction  with  his  policies. 
Our  president  Is  surrounding  himself  with 
advisers  who  share  only  his  view  point.  This 
has  two  Important  consequences  ...  It  does 
not  Insure  us  of  the  best  possible  leadership 


in  a  time  of  great  need,  and  it  prevents  the  ^  ^         ^^  becomes  typical,  may  make 

president  from  hearing  the  views  of  all  the     P^r    s^^^^^  ^^^^^^  fraudulent. 

A  controversy  currently  exists  in 
northern  Virginia  concerning  the  use 
that  will  be  made  of  a  piece  of  land 
known  as  the  Burling  tract.  Without  dis- 
cussing the  details  or  the  merits  of  the 
case,  let  me  simply  state  that  a  develop- 
ment firm  purchai-ed  this  land,  which 
lies  on  the  Virginia  shore  of  the  Potomac 


people.  Is  our  president  a  leader,  or  is  our 
president  a  ruler?  We  see  a  purposeful  at- 
tempt by  our  nations  leaders  to  frustrate 
minority  Interests,  to  slow  down  our  strug- 
gle for  equality  for  all.  We  see  our  leaders 
capitalizing  on  the  hatreds  and  prejudices 
of  our  citizens  to  elect  a  repressive  govern- 
ment. Americans  are  not  a  hostile  or  hateful 
people  .  .  .  but  if  someone  yells  Nigger  loud 


enough,  we  elect  George  Wallace.  If  someone     lies  on  me  virgiuia  ^iiuic^-i  .x.^  .  ...w.™ 
yells  student  loud  enough,  we  elect  Ronald     downstream  from  Great  Falls,  from  pri 


yells 


with  horror  the  attempts     yate  owners   last   year   and   announced 


thoughts    and    established    within    us    the      Reagan.  We  view  .  ♦!  „  -jor  or-m 

frame  of  reference  from  which  we  will  view     of  our  country  to  pon^ro^^djssem,  to^Prfjent     pj^ns  to  erect  ?09  homes  on  the^33f) -acre 
life.  Our  thoughts  and  actions  are  a  direct 
reflection  of  you — of  what  we  see  In  you.  of 
what  you  really  are.  If  you  find  us  a  contra- 
diction, then  the  contradiction  Is  In  you! 

All  our  lives  we  have  been  taught  of  the 
glorious  heritage  that  Is  ours  as  Americans, 
and  of  how  we  must  not  forsake  It.  You 
have  given  us  the  privilege  to  tliink  and  learn 
in  a  free  society,  and  for  this  we  are  most 
appreciative  However,  this  opportunity  has 
made  us  selfish — we  have  been  immersed  in 
the  idealism  on  which  this  country  was 
founded,  and  we  do  not  intend  to  give  It 
up  easily.  The  ideal  citizen  Is  more  than  an 
individual  who  pays  his  taxes,  or  Is  willing 
to  sacrifice  his  life  for  the  preservation  of 
the  system.  For  you  see,  a  long  hard  battle 
was  fought  In  the  1700's — a  battle  to  estab 


free  speech— to  choke  the  most  cherished     ^^..^ct    At  this  point,  students  and  area 

residents  intere:sted  in  conservation  be- 
gan a  move  to  involve  the  county  gov- 
ernment in  order  to  preserve  Burling 
tract.  As  a  result  of  these  efforts,  much 
has  happened.  Secretary'  of  the  Interior 
Walter  Hickel  has  pledged  half  of  the 
purchase  price  to  the  county  government 
to  keep  the  land  as  a  park  or  a  recreation 
area  As  the  result  of  a  referendum  held 
at  the  tinie  of  the  Virginia  primarj-  elec- 
tion a  few  weeks  ago.  the  citizens  of  the 
district  voluntarily  voted  to  raise  their 
taxes  to  contribute  to  the  purchase  of 
the  land.  The  county  board  of  super- 
visors, has  also  embraced  the  cause  of 


right  of  our  people 

We  watch  the  Regents  of  this  great  Uni- 
versity, who  have  chosen  not  to  listen  to 
those  who  are  best  qualified  to  Judge,  nor 
to  obey  the  law  of  the  land,  but  rather  to 
Irrationally  ind  arbitrarily  restrict  the  in- 
puts which  we  may  receive  In  our  quest  for 
knowledge — to  fire  a  professor  for  her  po- 
litical beliefs.  This  we  cannot  stand  for! 
The  entire  ugly  mask  of  censorship  looms 
over  our  heads  threatening  to  envelcr  every- 
thing we  cherish,  repres-lng  all  creative  In- 
tellectual activity  and  stifling  the  very  brains 
of  our  country.  But  most  we  fear  the  chang- 
ing role  of  our  nation  in  world  affpirs  from 
one  of  big  brother,  used  In  the  sense  of  one 
who  helps  a  .smaller  brother  to  become  self 


llsh  this  as  a  government  of  the  people.  A      sufficient,  to  one  of  being  big  brother  In  the     g    .i;  '     ^j-act  and  has  voted  to  make  an 

offer  to  the  development  firm. 

All  of  this  activity,  let  me  repeat,  re- 
sulted in  large  part  from  the  voluntary 
efforts  of  a  group  of  high  school  and 
college  students  from  Virginia.  Current- 
ly, negotiations  are  underway  but.  I  re- 
gret to  say,  bulldozers  are  at  work  at  the 
same  time.  The  development  firm  has 
seen  fit  to  proceed  with  the  bulldoziiig 
of  streets  through  the  wilderness  area 
and,  even  now,  are  carving  streetways 
through  the  trees.  Of  course,  this  action 
is  irreversible.  The  wilderness,  once  dis- 
turbed, can  never  be  replaced.  And,  while 
negotiations  continue,  the  firm  has 
stated  that  it  will  continue  with  its  de- 
velopment plans. 


government  controlled  by  the  people  through 
their  elected  representatives.  A  government 
In  which  you  and  I  are  to  be  consulted  at 
every  step.  Our  forefathers  sacrificed  effi- 
ciency solely  to  prevent  one  man  from  gain- 
ing the  power  to  rule  millions.  It  was  not 
Intended  that  the  people  blindly  believe  in 
the  president  and  do  as  he  says,  but  rather 
that  the  president  consult  all  the  people  and 
do  as  they  request.  The  Ideal  citizen  must 
Insure  the  preservation  of  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment as  our  forefathers  intended  It  to  be. 
Now,  we  reach  out  to  embrace  this  Idealism, 
this  essence  of  America — it  Isn't  there.  We 
cannot  forsake  this  idealism,  we  cannot  ac- 
cept the  bastardization  of  our  government 
by  those  who  are  entrusted  with  Its  pres- 
ervation. Our  beliefs  will  not  be  diluted  by 
life's  experiences.  We  shall  not  yield! 
Thus,  we  protest.  Protesting  is  an  exten- 


Orwelllan  concept,  as  expressed  in  his  novel. 
"1984." 

The  heightened  campus  protests  this 
Spring  might  have  gone  the  way  of  other 
previous  demonstrations,  suffering  a  death 
due  to  apathy  and  frustration.  But  then 
came  Kent  State.  It  was  no  longer  blacks  in 
Augusta,  students  at  Orangeburg  or  Jack- 
son State.  It  was  white  students  in  Ohio. 
It  was  you  and  me.  all  of  us.  anyone  trying 
to  think  and  question  In  a  peaceful  way. 
We  have  been  wounded,  we  have  tasted 
blood,  and  we  are  no  longer  the  same. 

In  every  stage  of  these  oppressions  we 
have  petitioned  for  redress  in  the  most  hum- 
ble terms;  our  separated  petitions  have  been 
answered  only  by  repeated  Injury.  The  pres- 
ent conditions  are  not  without  wEirning. 
There  is  still  time  to  work  with  us.  to  make 
America  a  real  democracy — to  promote  \m- 
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Mr.  President,  what  disturbs  me  is  the 
negative  impact,  the  lesson  in  disap- 
pointment, that  this  will  have  on  the 
young  people  who  have  become  involved 
in  trying  to  save  the  Burling  tract.  They 
have  worked  within  the  system  and  they 
have  worked  well.  They  have  presented 
their  case  in  an  orderly  manner,  and 
have  won  converts  to  their  point  of  view. 
They  have  pressed  for  an  election,  and 
have  won  it.  And  now,  those  efforts  seem 
to  have  been  in  vain.  The  system  ap- 
pears to  have  been  unresponsive.  The 
public  welfare,  the  expressed  wishes  of 
the  people,  the  best  efforts  of  the  local 
government,  all  appear  to  have  been  in- 
effective. 

Those  who  have  worked  so  hard  and 
so  well  to  make  the  system  work  deserve 
something  better  than  frustration  and 
disappointment.  Nor  is  this  incident 
unique.  I  fear  it  has  been  repeated  too 
many  times  across  the  land. 

I  make  no  judgment  about  the  merits 
of  this  particular  case.  I  only  bring  it  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  as  an  ex- 
ample and,  perhaps,  as  a  warning  to  all 
of  us.  We  all  will  have  to  enforce  our 
advice  to  stay  within  the  system  with 
an  equal  effort  to  insure  the  sensitivity 
and  responsiveness  of  that  system  on 
levels.  It  is  a  problem  that  no  one  ca 
afford  to  ignore. 


TRANSITION  IN  AMERICAN  PUBLIC 
OPINION 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  For- 
eign Service  Journal  for  July  1970  con- 
tains a  most  perceptive  and  interesting 
article  entitled  "An  American  Foreign 
Policy :  Imperative— Responsible  Re- 
straint." The  article  was  written  by 
Marshall  Wright,  a  Foreign  Service 
officer. 

Mr.  Wright  discusses  the  transition 
that  has  taken  place  in  American  public 
opinion  In  recent  years  from  an  attitude 
supporting  an  "activist  foreign  policy" 
to  one  that  favors  what  Mr.  Wright  calls 
"a  policy  of  deliberate  but  responsible 
restraint  in  national  security  matters" 
which,  he  says,  does  not  mean  "a  return 
to  isolationism  of  the  pre- World  War  II 
variety." 

I  commend  Mr.  Wright's  thoughtful 
article  to  the  attention  of  Senators  and 
other  readers  of  the  Congressional 
Record  who  are  interested  in  foreign 
policy  matters  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

An  American  Foreign  Policy:  Imperative — 
Responsible  Restraint 
(By  MarshaU  Wright) 

(Note.— FSO-2  MarshaU  Wright  authored 
"An  American  Foreign  Policy:  Imperative — 
Responsible  Restraint"  during  the  year  he 
Just  completed  as  the  first  State  Depart- 
ment Senior  Fellow  at  the  National  War 
College.  As  we  go  to  press  Mr.  Wright  is 
beginning  his  second  assignment  on  the 
staff  of  the  National  Security  Council  where 
he  had  served  previously  In  1967-68.  During 
his  career,  which  Mr.  Wright  describes  as 
"at  best,  checkered,"  he  has  served  abroad 
In  Canada,  Biu-ma  and  Thailand,  and  In  the 
Department  In  a  variety  of  slots.) 

An  era  is  at  an  end. 


For  more  than  two  decades,  the  essence 
and  the  heart  of  our  behavior  as  a  nation 
has  been  an  activist  foreign  policy.  It  Is 
through  our  assertion  of  world  leadership 
that  we  have  expressed  our  national  purpose 
and  identity.  We  have  Judged  our  national 
leaders  primarily  against  the  standard  of 
their  performance  In  the  international 
arena.  Our  sense  of  well-being  and  accom- 
plishment has  been,  to  a  great  extent,  a 
measure  of  the  apparent  success  or  failure 
of  our  International  role.  Our  government's 
best  minds,  and  the  better  part  of  our  gov- 
ernmental energies,  have  gone  into  creating, 
protecting,  and  applying  American  Influence 
to   the  course   of  world   affairs. 

Our  international  role  has  dominated  the 
Intellectual  climate  of  American  life  to  such 
an  extent  that  for  several  decades,  the  first 
criterion  of  an  Intelligent,  responsible,  and 
Informed  American  citizen  has  been  his  ready 
acceptance  of  the  necessity  for  our  active  as- 
sertion of  world  leadership.  He  who  chal- 
lenged or  resisted  the  activist  thrust  of  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy  was — by  definition — 
either  unwise,  irresponsible,  or  uninformed. 
It  is  no  mystery  how  International  af- 
fairs achieved  this  overweening  role  in  our 
national  life.  At  the  beginning  of  the  era, 
our  society  came  to  believe  several  proposi- 
tions which.  In  retrospect,  made  such 
dominance  almost  Inevitable: 

The  era  began  with  a  world  conflagration 
which  was  seen  as  the  more  or  less  direct 
result  of  the  failure  of  the  United  States 
after  World  War  I  to  shoulder  Its  Interna- 
tional ^^responsibilities.  Americans  generally 
ed  the  proposition  that  when  the 
United  States  turned  its  back  on  the  League 
of  Nations — on  collective  security — on  an  ac- 
tive role  In  world  affairs — we  condemned  the 
world  and  ourselves  to  the  tragedy  of  World 
War  II. 

We  came  out  of  World  War  II  with  a  vir- 
tual monopoly  of  the  kind  of  national 
strength  which  could  be  used  effectively  to 
Influence  the  nature  of  the  world  in  which 
we  live.  No  one  else  could  even  attempt  the 
task  of  creating  a  world  order  conducive  to 
peace  and  prosperity.  We,  alone,  possessed 
the  potential  for  benevolent  leadership.  Not 
to  use  our  potential  was  tantamount  to  say- 
ing that  the  course  of  world  events  did  not 
matter,  that  It  could  safely  be  left  to  blind 
fate.  That  proposition  obviously  was  un- 
tenable in  the  aftermath  of  World  War  II 
with  its  30  to  40  million  dead  and  its  Intro- 
duction of  the  atomic  bomb. 

Most  Important  of  all,  we  became  con- 
vinced that  there  existed  an  Intense  and 
urgent  threat  to  our  national  well-being.  A 
united  world  communist  movement  was 
working  with  profound  determination  and 
frightening  skill  to  take  advantage  of  the 
general  Instability  that  followed  World  War 
II.  Our  strength  and  our  Influence  stood  as 
the  only  effective  barrier  to  the  broad  exten- 
sion of  communist  power.  A  prime  commu- 
nist goal,  therefore,  was  the  destruction  of 
our  strength  and  Influence.  Simple  survival 
demanded  that  we  defend  ourselves  by  con- 
testing with  the  communists  for  the  future 
of  the  world. 

These  three  propositions,  I  believe,  con- 
stituted the  philosophical  foundation  for  the 
American  assertion  of  world  leadership  after 
World  War  II.  They  were  the  reasons  why  the 
United  States  Government  decided  upon,  and 
the  American  people  assented  to,  this  depar- 
ture from  the  traditional  American  resistance 
to  overseas  involvements. 

Americans  are,  however,  a  pragmatic  peo- 
ple. Our  original  commitment  to  an  activist 
world  policy  was  a  matter  of  cool  calculation. 
Our  subsequent  enthusiasm,  and  the  result- 
ing dominance  of  world  affairs  in  our  national 
life  came  later.  It  evolved  out  of  our  actual 
experience  with  an  activist  role  abroad.  For 
it  worked.  To  our  delight,  our  pride,  and  our 
Intense  sense  of  accomplishment.  It  worked. 


As  the  United  States  began  to  assert  lt« 
leadership  in  world  affairs,  we  experienced 
one  glittering  success  after  another.  The  Rus. 
slan  assault  on  Iranian  Independence  van- 
ished in  the  face  of  American  firmne-ss.  The 
communist  attempt  to  take  Greece  foundered 
on  the  rock  of  the  Truman  Doctrine.  The 
Marshall  Plan  was  a  brilliant  succe,ss  in 
restoring  the  economic  viability  and  the  po- 
Utlcal  stability  of  Western  Europe.  The  air- 
lift kept  Free  Berlin  alive.  Our  occupa- 
tion policies  toward  Germany  and  Ja- 
pan  succeeded  beyond  all  precedent  and  all 
expectation.  The  nations  of  the  world  dem- 
onstrated an  almost  eager  aceptance  of 
American  leadership.  The  United  Nations 
was  generally  responsive  to  American  ini- 
tiatives. Under  our  benevolent  gaze,  colonial 
empires  were  liquidated,  and  sixty-three  new 
countries  came  into  being. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  the  Russian  de- 
velopment of  a  nuclear  arsenal  created  a 
sense  of  deep  threat.  It  underlined  the  need 
for  an  overwhelmingly  strong  military  force 
and  an  active  world  policy  to  circum.scribe 
the  growing  communist  strength.  The  Initial 
Russian  lead  In  space  was  seen  as  a  set- 
back, requiring  a  massive  United  States  Gov- 
ernment catch-up  effort  and  a  thorough 
overhaul  of  our  educational  and  scientific/ 
technological  performance. 

Our  succes.ses,  then,  encouraged  us  to  do 
more — and  our  setbacks  forced  us  to. 

Moreover,  the  cost  of  our  activist  policy 
came  to  appear  to  be  tolerable,  If  not  sur- 
prLsingly  light.  Although  we  initially  shoul- 
dered the  costs  of  an  activist  national  se- 
curity pKJilcy  with  a  sense  of  picking  up  a 
necessary  burden,  we  soon  came  to  feel  that 
the  "sacrifice"  had  no  real  bite.  The  Amer- 
ican economy  prospered  and  continued  to 
prosper   as   never   before   in   our  history. 

Tlius  grew  a  unique  phenomenon  iri  the 
history  of  world  affairs.  The  United  States 
came  to  define  its  proper  international  role 
almost  solely  in  terms  of  what  was  desir- 
able. We  could  do — and  should  do — what- 
ever seemed  adlvsable.  There  was  no  need 
to  cut  our  policy  to  fit  a  pattern  of  avail- 
able resources.  There  was  no  need  to  dls- 
gulsh  sharply  between  the  essential  and  the 
merely  desirable. 

This  attitude  became  an  unspoken  but 
fundamental  part  of  the  American  aproach 
to  world  affairs.  (It  was  Identified  and  ele- 
gantly named  "the  Illusion  of  American 
omnipotence"  by  the  British  scholar,  Dennis 
Brogan. ) 

Lest  the  reader.  In  these  days  of  our  disen- 
chantment, question  whether  our  commit- 
ment to  world  leadership  was  ever  so  all 
encompassing  and  enthu.siajstic  as  I  have  de- 
scribed it,  let  me  offer  a  piece  of  evidence. 
Go  back  and  read  John  F.  Kennedy's  In- 
augural Address.  You  will  search  in  vain  for 
one  word  addressed  to  domestic  affairs.  In- 
deed, a  mention  of  domestic  affairs  would 
have  been  out  of  place,  for  President  Ken- 
nedy quite  explicity  addressed  himself 
throughout  the  speech  to  a  world  constitu- 
ency, rather  than  a  domestic  one. 

"Let  the  word  go  forth,  from  this  time  and 
place,  to  friend  and  foe  alike,  that  the  torch 
has  passed  to  a  new  generation  of  Americans 
.  .  .  unwilling  to  witness  or  permit  the  slow 
undoing  of  those  human  rights  to  which  . . . 
we  are  committed  today  at  home  and  around 
the  world. 

"Let  every  nation  know,  whether  It  wishes 
us  well  or  111,  that  we  shall  pay  any  price, 
bear  any  burden,  support  any  friend  and  op- 
pose any  foe  to  assure  the  survival  and  the 
success  of  liberty.  .  .  . 

"To  those  old  allies  whose  cultural  and 
spiritual  values  we  share,  we  pledge  the 
loyalty  of  faithful  friends.  !  .  .  To  those  new 
states  whom  we  welcome  to  the  ranks  of  the 
free,  we  pledge  our  word  that  one  form  of 
colonial  control  shall  not  have  passed  away 
merely  to  be  replaced  by  a  far  more  Iron 
tyranny  ...  To  those  peoples  in  the  huts 


and  villages  of  half  the  globe  ...  we  pledge 
our  best  efforts  to  help  them  help  themselves, 
{or  whatever  period  is  required  ...  To  our 
glBter  republics  south  of  the  border  we  offer 
a  special  pledge  ...  to  assist  ...  in  casting 
off  the  chains  of  poverty.  Let  all  our  neigh- 
bors know  that  we  shall  Join  with  them  to 
oppose  aggression  or  subversion  anywhere  in 
the  Americas.  And  let  every  other  power 
toow  that  this  Hemisphere  intends  to  re- 
main the  master  of  Its  own  house.  .  .  .  Fin- 
ally, to  those  nations  who  would  make  them- 
selves our  adversary  .  .  .  Let  both  sides  unite 
to  heed  in  all  corners  of  the  earth  the  com- 
mand of  Isaiah— 'to  undo  the  heavy  burdens 
and  let  the  oppressed  go  free,"  .  .  .  asking 
His  help  and  His  blessing,  but  knowing  that 
here  on  earth  God's  work  must  truly  be  our 
own." 

It  Is  hard  to  imagine  any  more  sweeping 
declaration  that  the  business  of  America  is 
world  leadership.  And  it  is  worth  remember- 
ing that  this  declaration,  made  by  a  Presi- 
dent Just  elected  by  the  narrowest  of  mar- 
gins, was  generally  hailed  as  a  brilliant  and 
ineplrational  expression  of  the  national 
mood.  I,  at  least,  cannot  remember  any  critl- 
dsm  that  It  was  too  concerned  with  inter- 
national matters,  or  staked  out  for  the 
United  States  too  grandiose  an  International 
role.  It  is  Instructive  of  the  change  that  ten 
years  has  brought  in  our  national  attitudes 
to  contemplate  the  reception  which  would 
be  given  today  to  such  a  declaration  of 
American  purpose. 

With  the  passage  of  time,  then,  we  came 
to  see  an  activist  world  policy  as  a  moral 
and  practical  necessity,  sanctified  by  suc- 
cess, and  essentially  unlimited  by  any  par- 
ticular level  of  available  resources.  On  this 
national  consensus  rested  several  decades  of 
hyperactive  American  assertion  of  world 
leadership.  It  led  to  alliances  with  43  coun- 
tries. It  led  to  the  creation  in  foreign  lands 
of  143  American  military  bases.  It  led  to 
the  consistent  allocation  of  at  least  40  per- 
cent of  our  federal  budget  to  national  se- 
curity purposes.  It  led  to  the  application  of 
American  military  force  in  Korea,  Lebanon, 
the  Dominican  Republic,  Laos,  and  Vietnam. 
It  led  to  our  sending  economic  assistance 
to  ill  countries,  and  military  assistance  to 
at  least  79. 

It  Is  now  clear  that  time  has  overtaken 
this  consensus.  Time — and  changes  both  In 
the  domestic  and  the  international  scene — 
has  eroded  the  philosophical  foundation  on 
which  our  national  security  policies  have 
rested  since  the  Second  World  War. 

The  implications  for  American  foreign 
policy  are  profound — and  must  be  recognized 
squarely.  Those  who  manage  our  national 
affairs  must  either  find  a  new  basis  for  a 
continuation  of  our  policy — or  cut  the  pol- 
icy to  fit  the  foundation  that  now  exists  In 
current  American  attitudes. 

At  the  simplest  level  of  complexity,  this  Is 
true  because  we  are  society  with  effective 
representative  Institutions.  It  is  not  true  that 
no  American  foreign  policy  can  be  long  pur- 
sued without  the  support  of  the  American 
public.  In  many  Instances,  Indifference  serves 
quite  as  well  as  active  support.  For  non-con- 
troversial policies  requiring  no  great  expendi- 
ture of  resources,  the  executive  branch  need 
not  be  much  concerned  with  what  public 
opinion  is,  for  more  precisely,  what  it  would 
be  U  it  existed.  The  ultlma.te  control  of  Amer- 
ican public  opinion  on  government  fMDlicy  is 
dependent  upvon  two  factors.  First,  the  Issue 
must  be  a  matter  of  public  controversy 
Otherwise,  public  opinion,  if  it  exists  at  all, 
is  dormant  and  ineffective.  Second,  the  policy 
must  be  one  wlilch  requires  for  Its  snccessftU 
Implementation  the  expenditure  of  large  re- 
sources. Otherwise,  the  ultimate  sanction  of 
public  opinion,  the  Congress,  Is  not  fully 
effective. 

The  rule,  then,  goes  something  like  this: 
no  American  foreign  policy  can  long  be  effec- 


tively pursued  without  public  support  i/  the 
policy  is  a  matter  of  public  controversy,  and 
1/  its  Implementation  requires  the  expendi- 
ture of  significant  resources. 

And  this  Is  precisely  the  crux  of  tlie  present 
crisis  facing  America's  national  security  pol- 
icy. It  Is  the  activist  nature  and  the  high 
cost  of  our  world  policy  which  is  now  a  mat- 
ter of  public  controversy. 

The  critics  no  longer  accept  for  foreign 
policy  the  dominant  role  in  oiir  national  life. 
They"  assert.  Instead,  the  higher  priority  of 
domestic  affairs.  They  no  longer  agree  that 
the  cost  of  om-  national  security  policy  is  tol- 
erable. To  the  contrary,  they  consider  It  ex- 
cessive. They  no  longer  accept  the  commu- 
nist threat  as  so  urgent  and  imminent  as  to 
require  an  all-out  national  effort  to  create 
and  maintain  a  world  order  conducive  to  our 
own  well-being.  Instead,  they  assert  that 
there  is  no  longer  a  united  world  communist 
movement,  and  they  question.  In  any  event, 
whether  It  is  still  Implacably  and  effectively 
dedicated  to  the  destruction  of  America  well- 
being. 

The  truth  of  these  assertions  is  not,  of 
course,  demonstrable.  Alone,  they  would 
probably  not  be  sufficient  to  force  a  redirec- 
tion of  American  policy.  But  the  criticisms 
do  not  fall  Into  a  vacuum.  They  fall  on  a 
fertile  soil  of  domestic  opinion.  For  hand-ln- 
hand  with  the  growth  of  a  minority  severely 
critical  of  the  assumption  underlying  our 
activist  policy,  has  come  a  great  change  in 
the  psychological  attitude  of  the  American 
Ijeople  toward  the  nation's  role  of  world 
leader. 

A  large  part  of  our  people  no  longer  re- 
spond to  the  vocabulary  of  our  foreign  pol- 
icy. The  zest  Is  gone.  The  exciting  and  youth- 
ful sense  of  purposeful  leadership  In  decisive 
events  has  been  replaced  with  a  middle  aged 
skepticism  born  of  experience  and  weariness. 
We  are  no  longer  sure  that  the  events  are 
decisive,  and  we  are  no  longer  so  confident 
that  our  leadership  Is  purposeful.  Would  It 
not  have  been  better.  In  retrospect.  If  we  had 
never  gotten  into  Vietnam  at  all?  What  will 
be  the  end  result  of  all  our  effort  there? 
Why  with  our  mighty  and  costly  defense  es- 
tablishment, can  we  not  bring  to  a  successful 
conclusion  a  conflict  with  a  weak  and  small 
enemy  whose  force  has  never  exceeded  300,- 
000?  Is  the  end  result  of  our  Investment  in 
national  security  a  situation  in  which  a 
minor  power  can  with  Impunity  seize  one  of 
our  naval  vessels  and  imprison  its  crew?  Is 
the  end  result  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  a 
situation  in  which  Governor  Rockefeller  can- 
not visit  South  America  without  becoml.ig 
a  focal  point  for  widespread  riots?  Is  the  end 
result  of  the  Marshall  Plan  and  NATO  a 
situation  In  which  we  are  booted  out  of 
France  and  In  which  our  oldest  ally,  until  re- 
cently, seemed  determmed  to  undermine  the 
dollar?  Why  must  the  United  States  main- 
tain a  military  force  of  350.000  men  In  Eu- 
rope, while  not  a  single  NATO  ally  meets  Its 
military  commitments  to  the  strength  of 
NATO?  Does  foreign  economic  assistance  do 
any  good,  and  if  so,  why  does  the  gap  be- 
tween the  have  and  the  have-not  countries 
continue  to  widen? 

It  does  no  good  to  dismiss  the  question  as 
unfair.  As  President  Kennedy  observed,  life 
is  unfair.  These  are  questions  which  Ameri- 
can citizens  ask  themselves.  They  find  no 
truly  satisfactory  answers.  And  the  result  has 
beeti  a  fundamental  change  in  their  attitude 
toward  the  American  role  In  world  affairs. 
Somehow,  we  seem  now  to  be  the  victim  of 
distasteful  events,  rather  than  the  purpose- 
ful leader  of  decisive  ones.  There  Is  no  longer 
much  emotional  satisfaction  to  be  gained 
from  our  International  activity — and  there 
used  to  be  much. 

Similarly.  It  Is  pointless  to  dismiss  the 
criticism  of  om-  policy  as  unworthy  of  seri- 
ous consideration.  That  kind  of  Olympian  re- 
jection Is  merely  an  outmoded  manifestation 
of  the  Intellectual  sanctity  which  our  ac- 


tivist   foreign    policies    enjoyed    for    several 
decades — but  enjoy  no  more. 

There  is.  in  fact,  considerable  merit  In 
most  of  the  propositions  of  the  critics  of 
current  American  pwUcy.  It  Is  true  that  the 
world  communist  movement  is  no  longer 
tinited.  It  is  true  that  the  threat  posed  to 
the  United  States  by  communism  no  longer 
appears  as  urgent  and  heavy  as  It  did  twenty 
years  ago.  It  Is  true  that  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments problem,  the  human  and  material 
costs  of  the  Vietnam  war,  and  our  domes- 
tic Inflation,  have  destroyed  the  once  proud 
American  assumption  that  world  leaderslilp 
could  be  asserted  without  significant  sacri- 
fice to  our  domestic  well-being.  And  It  Is 
certainly  true  that  within  the  past  few 
years  we  have  become  conscious  as  a  nation 
of  grievous  and  frightening  weaknesses  In 
our  domestic  life  which  demand  not  only 
our  resources,  but  our  concentration. 

In  any  event,  for  purposes  of  this  anal- 
ysis. It  does  not  matter  so  much  whether  the 
criticism  of  American  policy  Is  right,  as  that 
it  is  widespread.  What  Is  true  Is  In  a  sense  less 
Important  than  what  the  collective  American 
mind  thinks  is  true.  And  in  the  collective 
American  mind,  there  is  no  longer  a  shared 
set  of  beliefs,  a  common  philosophical  foun- 
dation, to  support  so  activist  a  world  policy 
as  the  United  States  has  followed  In  recent 
decades. 

That  policy  was  possible  only  because  of 
a  shared  concept  of  reality — a  view  of  wluit 
was  true  about  the  world  in  which  we  live 
and  what  was  necessary  for  our  well-being 
In  that  world.  Tliat  view  of  reality  has 
changed.  Our  policies,  {lerforce,  will  change 
with  it. 

I  submit  that  there  Is  now  In  oin-  na- 
tional psyche  a  set  of  general  convictions 
that  make  a  de-emphasls  of  our  Internation- 
al role  as  much  a  certainty  In  the  decade 
ahead  as  was  Its  expansion  in  the  aftermath 
of  World  War  II.  Those  convictions  are: 

At  home,  we  face  an  urgent  and  Imminent 
threat  to  our  national  well-being.  Our  do- 
mestic crisis  probably  transcends  In  serious- 
ness and  is  in  any  event  more  Immediate  In 
Its  Impact  than  the  dangers  which  face  ua 
m  the  International  arena.  The  first  order 
of  American  business  Is  to  come  to  grip* 
with  our  domestic  problems. 

The  operations  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment In  the  field  of  national  security 
have  got  somewhat  out-of-hand.  Our  expen- 
ditures for  the  defense  establishment,  our 
maintenance  of  military  forces  abroad,  our 
commitments  to  the  defense  of  other  coun- 
tries, all  seem  out  of  proportion  either  to 
the  need  for  or  the  benefits  which  accrue 
from  such  operations. 

Our  Impact  on  world  affairs  Is  no  longer 
as  effective  and  as  decisive  as  it  once  was. 
In  many  Instances,  our  operations  abroad 
seem  to  exacerbate  rather  than  mitigate 
problems.  Our  ability  to  control  events  abroad 
is,  somehow  diminished,  and  our  general 
assertion  of  world  leadership  often  Involves 
us  In  problems  not  susceptible  to  satisfac- 
tory resolution  by  our  efforts. 

It  Is  a  mistake  to  consider  these  attitudes 
as  the  result  of  the  Vietnam  war.  For  that 
implies  that  the  attitudes  are  transistory,  and 
will  change  once  the  Vietnam  trauma  Is  be- 
hind us.  Such  a  reversion  is  highly  unlikely. 
Indeed,  without  some  unifying  event  of  tran- 
scendent imjKirtance,  such  a  reversion  is  in- 
conceivable. 

To  be  sure,  the  Vietnam  war  has  contri- 
buted mightly  to  the  transformation  In  na- 
tional atltudes.  It  precipitated,  it  acceler- 
ated, and  It  greatly  intensified  the  recon- 
sideration of  America's  activist  world  role. 
It  gave  to  what  otherwise  might  have  been 
a  reasonably  cool  and  detached  assessment 
of  national  "priorities,  a  white-hot  emotional 
flavor  and — on  both  sides — more  than  a  touch 
of  crusading  zeal.  But  the  seeds  of  reassess- 
ment were  already  present  and  visibly 
sprouting  in  such  phenomena  as  the  Congres- 
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slonal  and  public  skepticism  toward  foreign 
aid.  the  growing  expressions  of  concern  with 
the  '•mllUao"-lndustrlal  complex."  the  easy 
public  acceptance  of  strictures  regarding  the 
American  role  as  "world  policeman,"  and. 
most  of  all.  the  rising  tide  of  high  concern 
with  our  domestic  racial  and  urban  prob- 
lems. 

Nor  Is  It  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  cur- 
rent American  role  can  be  long  maintained 
by  a  supreme  effort  of  "public  education," 
and  a  dogged  determination  by  our  national 
leaders  to  hold  the  line.  Such  an  effort,  how- 
ever noble  In  its  motivation,  would  be 
wrong-headed  and  futile. 

The  nature  of  International  life  !s  such 
that  the  undiminished  assertion  of  American 
world  leadership  Is — simply — impossible.  It 
would  require  for  Us  success  an  assured  con- 
tinuity which  It  does  not  now  possess — and 
cannot  now  be  given. 

For  the  first  requirement  of  the  successful 
application  of  American  world  leadership  Is 
the  willingness  of  foreign  governments  to 
accept  that  leadership.  And  no  foreign  gov- 
ernment can  commit  its  well-being  to  de- 
pendence upon  the  United  States  unless  It 
can  have  confidence  in  the  continuity  and 
the  reliability  of  our  commlunents. 

In  the  present  state  of  American  public 
opinion,  we  are  clearly  in  for  a  protract-ed 
and  highly  publicized  struggle  over  the  na- 
ture of  our  international  role.  Eac'.i  of  our 
biennial  elections  is  taking  on  the  character 
of  a  national  plebiscite  on  our  foreign  pol- 
icy, and  an  Increasing  number  of  Congres- 
sional roll-calls  are  billed  as  attempts  to 
change  the  course  of  American  policy. 

Under  these  circumstances,  few  things 
could  be  a  greater  disservice  to  an  effective 
American  foreign  policy  than  for  our  na- 
tional leaders  to  hold  to  the  fiction  that  all 
Is  as  It  has  been,  and  that  current  U.S.  for- 
eign policy  continues  to  be  a  rock  upon 
which  otu-  foreign  friends  can  build  with 
total  confldence. 

Our  foreign  friends  know  better.  They  are 
acutely  aware  of  our  domestic  disarray,  and 
of  !  he  heated  debate  over  national  priorities. 
They  follow,  and  they  absorb  the  Implica- 
tions of  the  widespread  charges  that  we  are 
"over-committed."  They  will  not — for  they 
cannot — continue  to  shape  their  national 
policies  around  the  assumption  that  Ameri- 
can policy  is  a  constant  and  dependable 
factor.  To  assure  them  that  they  "can  count 
upon  us,"  Is  to  ask  them  to  respect  King 
Canute's  Judgment  regarding  tidal  move- 
ments. 

Foreign  governments  already  know  full 
well  that  changes  are  in  store  for  America's 
International  role.  They  already  know  that 
the  Executive  Branch  of  the  United  States 
Government  is  bele:iguered  by  a  rising  Con- 
gressional and  public  demand  for  a  cut -back 
in  America's  international  operations  and 
commitments.  Wliat  they  need  now  to  know 
Is  how  the  Executive  Branch  will  come  to 
terms  with  this  sentiment,  and  what  the 
shape  of  American  policy  will  be  after  the 
terms  have  been  struck. 

A  renewed  sense  of  confidence  in  us  and 
our  commitments  is  dependent  up)on  the 
emergence  of  a  restructured  policy  which 
demonstrably  has  continuity.  That  conti- 
nuity can  only  come  from  a  broad  consensus 
of  American  public  support.  Until  the 
United  States  has  created  such  a  policy,  both 
our  friends  and  our  enemies  will  be  uncer- 
tain as  to  our  future  role. 

In  such  an  atmosphere  of  uncertainty,  no 
American  policy  can  be  truly  effective.  In 
such  an  atmosphere,  it  approaches  the  fatu- 
ous to  insist  upon  an  undiminished  asser- 
tion of  broad  Ainerlcan  world  leadership. 

I  should,  at  this  point,  make  it  clear  that 
I  do  not  seriously  contemplate  the  possibility 
that  the  United  States  is  headed  for  a  return 
to  isolationism  of  the  pre-World  War  II  vari- 
ety. There  is,  so  far  as  I  can  see.  no  signifi- 
cant American  sentiment  calling  for  a  crude 


withdrawal  from  the  world.  Outside  the  far- 
ther reaches  of  the  New  Left,  there  are  none 
who  suggest  dismantling  our  military  estab- 
lishment, least  of  all  our  strategic  nuclear 
deterrent.  Pew.  Indeed,  would  suggest  that  we 
scrap  the  concept  of  collective  security,  ter- 
minate all  our  alliances,  and  tell  the  rest  of 
the  world  to  work  out  their  future  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China. 

There  is  no  support  among  the  American 
people  for  such  a  policy.  They  are  not  foolish 
enough  to  permit  such  a  policy  to  be  foisted 
off  upon  them  But  neither  are  they  foolish 
enough  to  believe  that  the  only  alternative 
to  the  policies  of  the  past  tv.o  decades  is  a 
feckless  and  improvident  retreat  to  isola- 
tionism. 

Instead.  It  seems  to  me,  the  American  mood 
calls  for  a  policy  of  deliberate  but  responsible 
restraint  In  national  security  matters.  It  calls 
on  those  charged  with  our  security  to  exercise 
this  restraint  without  the  sacrifice  of  funda- 
mental national  Interests. 

Put  another  way.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
message  which  should  be  heard  by  our  diplo- 
matic and  military  professionals  Is  something 
along  these  lines:  "You  have  had  a  good  long 
run  at  asserting  world  leadership  In  a  very 
active  way.  We  have  given  unstintlngly  of 
the  resources  you  have  said  were  necessary. 
Now  we'd  like  to  be  able  to  concentrate  on 
some  problems  here  at  home.  Moreover,  we 
think  maybe  we've  reached  the  point  of 
diminishing  returns  on  some  of  this  world 
leadership  business.  We  know  we  still  have 
to  do  our  part,  and  we're  willing  to  do  it. 
But  we  want  you  to  manage  things  so  that 
our  part  doesn't  take  up  so  much  of  our  at- 
tention and  resources  Even  God  rested  on 
the  seventh  day.  Give  us  a  little  repose." 

It  seems  clear  that  our  national  political 
leade.s  have  absorbed  this  public  attitude. 
Perhaps  they  share  It.  If  not,  they  appear 
nonetheless  to  have  accepted  it  as  an  Imper- 
ative in  their  conduct  of  our  affairs.  That  Is 
what  the  Guam  Doctrine  means.  That  is  what 
Secretary  of  State  Rogers  means  by  a  "more 
modest"  American  approach  to  International 
problems. 

It  can  be  argued  that  those  charged  with 
the  management  of  our  national  security 
should  be  greatly  stimulated  by  such  a  chal- 
lenge. It  takes  one  level  of  professional  com- 
petence to  identify  what  things  are  desirable 
to  do  In  terms  of  national  security.  It  takes 
another — and  altogether  more  demanding 
level  of  competence — to  decide  which  of  these 
desirable  things  can  be  left  undone  without 
running  unacceptable  risks.  From  the  pro- 
fessional point  of  view,  the  whole  process  of 
fitting  our  national  security  policies  to  a  pat- 
tern of  reduced  resources  and  restrained  ac- 
tivity will  be  a  matter  of  risks  assumed.  Ap- 
plying restraint  in  our  national  security  pol- 
icy means,  precisely,  deciding  what  we  can 
afford  not  to  do. 

We  are.  in  all  probability.  In  for  a  sus- 
tained period  in  which  fewer  resources  will 
be  provided  to  meet  our  foreign  policy  and 
national  security  needs.  Hard,  and  perb.ips 
agonizing,  decisions  will  have  to  be  made  as 
to  how  those  resources  can  best  be  used.  In 
making  those  decisions,  the  nation  will  need 
the  fullest  participation  of  those  who  under- 
stand best  and  care  most  about  America's  in- 
ternational role. 

They  must  not  disqualify  themselves  from 
serious  participation  by  adhering  to  views 
which  are  fast  becoming  irrelevant.  Those 
who  continue  to  insist  that  we  should  do  all 
that  we  have  done,  can  contribute  little  to 
deciding  what  not  to  do.  Those  who  deny  the 
necessity  for  making  painful  decisions  as  to 
our  priority  Interests,  carmot  Influence  the 
decisions  ets  to  what  those  priority  interests 
are.  And  it  Is  those  decisions  that  will  de- 
termine the  future  shape  of  American  policy. 
It  therefore  seems  to  me  that  the  first  or- 
der of  business  for  internationally-minded 
Americans,  and  above  all  for  our  military  and 
diplomatic  professionals,  is  to  recognize  and 


accept  the  inevitability  of  constraint  in 
American  foreign  and  national  security  poi. 
Icies.  We  need  to  get  on  with  the  task  of 
restructuring  our  international  and  defense 
postures  to  something  that  the  American  peo- 
ple will  support  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
will  believe  in. 

As  one  who  has  spent  his  entire  mature 
life  in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs  (and  pro- 
foundly  believes  In  the  general  wisdom  of 
the  policies  we  have  followed  since  World 
War  II),  I  do  not  come  lightheartedy  to  the 
conclusions  set  forth  in  this  paper.  But 
neither  can  I  bring  myself  to  view  these  de- 
velopments  as  unrelieved  tragedy. 

It  is  not,  after  all.  a  bad  thing  for  the 
American  Government  to  reflect  the  sense  of 
priorities  of  the  American  people.  It  is.  after 
all.  a  truism  that  leadership  in  world  affairs 
can  only  come  from  the  vitality  and  strength 
of  domestic  life. 

There  is.  perhaps,  great  wisdom  in  the  In- 
stinct of  the  American  people  that  the  time 
has  come  for  the  United  States  to  behave  with 
more  circumspection  and  modesty  abroad, 
and  to  concentrate,  for  the  time  being,  more 
of  our  attention  and  our  resources  upon  the 
mote  In  our  own  eye.  There  Is.  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  a  conslderabl"  resistance  to  and 
resentment  of  what  Is  seen  as  an  excessive  as- 
sertion of  American  leadership  in  the  world. 
It  is  In  the  oldest  American  tradition  that 
we  recognize  and  respect  that  sentiment. 

It  Is  not  Immoral  to  be  more  chaste  with 
our  favor.  It  Is  neither  selfish  nor  irresponsi- 
ble to  believe  that  the  greatest  gift  that  the 
United  States  can  make  to  the  world  Is  to 
keep  our  own  society  healthy  and  our  own  In- 
stltutlons  strong.  And,  there  Is  much  truth 
in  Montaigne's  observation  that  "a  man  doth 
of  times  doff  his  doublet  only  to  Jump 
shorter  than  he  did  in  his  cape." 

It  Is  hardly  likely  that  a  m.ore  selective  and 
discriminating  American  approach  to  inter- 
national obligations  and  c;ir'atlons  will  re- 
sult in  a  general  collapse  of  the  international 
system.  It  is  possible  that  it  might  even  lead 
to  a  strengthening  of  that  system. 

In  any  even,  we  have  come  as  a  nation  to 
a  point  where  It  Is  Inevitable  that  we  shall 
have  a  change  of  emphasis  in  our  national 
policy.  For  good  or  ill,  the  United  States  1« 
In  for  a  period  of  restraint  In  International 
affairs,  and  of  concentration  upon  our  do- 
mestic problems. 

It  Is  Incumbent  upon  the  internatlonalista 
among  us  to  accept  and  preside  over  this 
process  with  the  courage  which  Hemingway 
defined  as  grace  under  pressure.  For  it  is  es- 
sential to  our  national  security  and  well- 
being  that  the  process  of  restructuring  our 
International  role  be  performed  with  a  deli- 
cate Instrument  and  with  a  wise  discrimina- 
tion between  the  necessary  and  the  merely 
desirable.  Surgery  Is  inevitable — and  surely 
It  is  better  that  it  be  performed  by  profes- 
sionals with  a  scalpel  rather  than  by  ama- 
teurs with  a  hatchet. 


CLAIM  OF   TAOS   PUEBLO   INDIANS 
TO  BLUE  LAKE  AREA 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
9,  1970,  the  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  held  hearings  on  the  claim 
of  the  Taos  Pueblo  to  the  Blue  Lake 
Area. 

At  that  hearing  I  testified  in  support 
of  H.R.  471,  a  bill  which  would  remove 
Blue  Lake  and  the  surroimding  area 
from  the  Carson  National  Forest  and 
transfer  title  to  48,000  acres  to  the 
United  States  in  trust  for  the  Taos 
Pueblo.  This  bill  has  the  support  of  the 
Taos  Indians  and  coimtless  Americans 
who  are  demanding  that  at  long  last 
past  injustices  visited  upon  the  Taos  In- 


dians be  corrected.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  which  I  made  to 
the  subcommittee  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  significance  of  the  claim  of  the 
Taos  Indians  to  Blue  Lake  has  been 
highlighted  by  editorials  in  newspapers 
throughout  the  United  States.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  few  of  these 
articles  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  Piesident,  I  am  hopeful  that  H.R. 
471  will  soon  be  reported  to  the  Senate 
and  that  the  bill  can  become  law  during 
this  session  of  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Statement  of  Senator  Fred  R.  Harris 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleaded  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  appear  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee to  express  my  support  of  H.R.  471. 
In  light  of  the  fact  that  the  return  of  the 
Blue  Lake  Area  to  the  Taos  Indians  has  been 
consistently  recommended  by  the  Interior 
Department  since  1912  and  that  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  In  1965  found  that  the 
Blue  Lake  Area  was  unjustly  taken  from 
the  Taos  Indians  by  Executive  Order  in 
1906,  we  cannot  act  fast  enough  to  enact 
this  Just  legislation.  I  have  in  the  past — and 
I  do  again  today— ask  that  H.R.  471  be  acted 
upon  expeditiously,  and  that  Blue  Lake  and 
the  surrounding  area  be  removed  from  the 
Carson  National  Forest  and  that  title  to  It 
be  transferred  to  the  United  States  govern- 
ment as  trustee  for  the  Taos  Pueblo. 

Each  day  more  people  are  coming  to  real- 
ize the  magnitude  of  the  injustices  perpe- 
trated against  American  Indians  through  the 
years,  sometimes  in  the  name  of  national 
Interest,  but  all  too  often  for  the  benefit  of 
other  individuals  who  saw  the  Indian  lands 
and  possessions  an  easy  source  of  wealth  held 
by  those  tmable  fully  to  defend  their  rights. 

A  particularly  glaring  example  of  this  sad 
history  was  the  seizure  of  the  Blue  Lake,  an 
injustice  which  has  been  worsened  by  our 
failure,  after  more  than  sixty  years  of  efforts 
by  the  Taos  Pueblos,  to  provide  an  equitable 
settlement  of  the  matter.  Several  times,  as 
we  know,  bills  have  passed  the  House  re- 
storing these  lands  to  the  Taos  Indians,  only 
to  languish  here  in  the  Senate  for  various 
reasons.  Monetary  compensation,  when  of- 
fered, was  rightly  declined  by  the  residents 
of  the  Taos  Pueblo,  to  whom  the  Blue  Lake 
area  is  sacred.  The  area  is  essential  for  the 
proper  conduct  of  many  of  their  religious 
ceremonies,  and  at  the  very  least  It  shows  a 
lack  of  sensitivity  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  take  the  area  away  and  offer  money 
Instead. 

The  significance  of  H.R.  471  is  not  limited 
to  the  Taos  Indians.  It  has  great  significance 
for  American  Indians  throughout  the  coun- 
try who  are  rightly  resisting  extinction  of 
their  cultures,  religions  and  heritage.  If  en- 
acted, H.R.  471  will  be  an  important  be- 
ginmng  step  by  Congress  toward  declaring  to 
the  American  Indian  citizens  of  this  country 
that  a  century  of  repression  Is  enough  that, 
henceforth,  it  will  devote  its  efforts  to  up- 
lifting natural  Indian  pride  and  confidence, 
and  toward  confirming  the  strength  of  In- 
dlanness.  To  the  Taos  Indians,  this  legislation 
Is  not  economic  aggrandizement,  but,  in- 
stead. It  represents  getting  back  what  Is 
theirs,  a  place  of  highly  Important  cultural 
and  religious  significance. 

The  requirement  in  H.R.  471  that  the  en- 
tire watershed  remain  "forever  wild."  as  a 
Wilderness  defined  by  law.  Insures  that  no 
one  Will  interfere  with  the  natural  state  of 
tne  watershed,  the  ecology  of  which  is  an 
Mgredient  of  the  ancient  religion  of  the 
fueblo.  The  rights  of  others  are  amply  pro- 
tected by  the  bill's  prescription  of  conserva- 


tion measures,  preservation  of  vested  water 
rights,  and  recognition  of  outstanding 
grazing  leases. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  National  Council  of 
Indian  Opportunity  on  January  26,  1970,  the 
Indian  members  of  the  council  recognized 
the  great  national  Importance  of  the  claim 
of  the  Taos  Indians  to  BUie  Lake.  In  a  WTit- 
ten  report  they  said: 

"Because  the  problem  Is  unique  and  be- 
cause It  has  persisted  over  so  many  decades, 
we  feel  that  the  Taos  struggle  merits  the 
special  attention  of  the  council." 

The  Indian  members  of  the  council  went 
further  specifically  to  endorse  H  R.  471. 

We  have  already  waited  too  long  to  right 
the  wrong  which  occurred  in  1906  when  this 
land  was  taken  from  the  Taos  Indians,  a 
wrong  recognized  by  the  government  since 
1912.  I  urge  the  Subcommittee  to  approve 
this  bill  in  its  present  form  as  rapidly  as 
possible  so  that  it  may  become  law  during 
this  session  of  the  Congress. 

[From  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer, 

July  9,  1970] 

Giving   Indians  Their   Dpe 

We  believe  President  Nixon's  Impulse 
toward  righting  the  wTongs  of  America's  In- 
dian tribes  is  right  and  generous. 

They  have  been  swindled,  brutalized,  vic- 
timized and  pushed  around  on  this  continent 
for  nearly  five  centuries.  And,  as  Mr.  Nixon 
said,  they  are  "the  most  deprived  and  most 
isolated    minority   group    in   our   nation." 

Whether  the  legislation  he  has  proposed  in 
a  special  message  will  go  very  far  toward 
rectifying  matters,  however,  is  an  open  ques- 
tion. 

The  President  seeks  to  empower  the  tribes 
or  tribal  groups  to  control  and  operate  bene- 
fit programs,  financed  by  Washington,  In 
their  own  communities.  This  would  get  a 
lot  of  "paleface"  government  employees  out 
of  reservation  affairs  and,  on  the  whole, 
ought  to  be  a  good  thing. 

It  is  noteworthy,  though,  that  this  move 
comes  Just  at  the  time  when  the  "treaty  In- 
dians" of  Canada — who  correspond  to  res- 
ervation Indians  In  this  country — are  having 
serious  second  thoughts  about  a  similar  pro- 
gram for  them. 

One  common  complaint  is  that,  by  years 
of  educational  deprivation,  they  have  "been 
effectively  disabled  insofar  as  management 
of  their  own  affairs  is  concerned. 

The  same  anxiety  might  be  germane  In  the 
United  States. 

In  one  particular  instance,  however,  Mr. 
Nixon  cannot  be  faulted.  He  proposes  re- 
storing to  the  Taos-Pueblo  Indians  the  whole 
48.000  acres  near  Blue  Lake,  N.  M.,  of  which 
they  were  robbed  In  1906 — not  Just  part  of  It, 
not  Just  1906-style  payment,  but  all  of  it. 

We  think  most  Americans  will  agree  that 
he  is  absolutely  right. 

[From  the  Washington  Star,  July  10,  1970) 
New  Era  for  Indians 

A  square  deal  for  the  American  Indians 
seems  finally  to  be  taking  shape.  President 
Nixon  deserves  commendation  for  his  sub- 
stantive and  forceful  message  of  July  8,  tell- 
ing the  Congress  it  Is  time  "for  a  new  era 
in  which  the  Indian  future  is  determined  by 
Indian  acts  and  Indian  decisions." 

Mr.  Nixon's  statement  on  Wednesday, 
which  was  delivered  at  a  White  House  meet- 
ing with  Indian  leaders,  proclaimed  a  sharp 
departure  in  federal  policy.  He  has  agreed  to 
the  Indians'  demands  that  they  be  given 
operational  control  of  many  federally 
financed  programs  which  aid  them,  and  that 
government  assistance  be  continued.  Mr. 
Nixon  went  beyond  that,  advocating  an  en- 
largement of  expenditures,  and  he  endorsed 
a  pending  House  resolution  that  would  re- 
turn to  a  New  Mexico  tribe  48.000  acres  of 
sacred  land.  Denouncing  the  "centures  of  in- 
justice" endured  by  the  Indians,  he  proposed 


some  solid  programs  to  bolster  the  livelihood, 
health,  education  and  pride  of  the  "first 
Americans.'  Aid  is  envisioned  not  only  for 
tribes  on  reservations,  but  for  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Indians  In  poor  urban  areas. 

Indians  are  heartened  by  this  support  for 
removal  of  what  they  perceive  as  the  blight 
of  paternalism— the  ordering  of  their  affairs 
by  federal  officials  and  field  workers.  They 
feel  that  lack  of  self-determination  has 
eroded  Indian  pride.  Also,  they  had  feared  a 
scaledown  of  government  aid,  since  Interior 
Secretary  Hickel  a  year  ago  said  that  they 
were  too  dependent  on  federal  upkeep  and 
would  have  to  "cut  the  cord."  With  their 
problems  of  poverty,  health,  isolation  and 
conflict  with  the  dominant  society,  that  Is 
unthinkable  to  them.  So  the  President's  reas- 
surances were  a  great  relief. 

No  doubt  their  victory  at  the  White  House 
•Aas  due  in  lar^e  measure  to  a  rising  militancy 
among  young  Indians  and  a  deepening  grim- 
ness  among  older  ones.  Last  October,  Hickel 
was  almo.st  booed  off  the  stage  when  he  ad- 
dressed the  National  Congress  of  American 
Indians  at  Albuquerque,  and  of  course  there 
are  tho.se  war  whoops  at  Alcatraz.  But  Vice 
President  Agnew  also  spoke  at  the  Albuquer- 
que meeting  and  indicated  that  something 
new  was  in  the  wind.  "It  is  Important  to 
remember,"  he  said,  "that  federal  support 
of  Indian  services  is  to  a  great  extent  legally 
due  tlie  Indian  community.  These  are  not 
services  offered  at  the  pleasure  of  the  gov- 
ernment, but  solemn  obligations.  .  .  ." 

Congress  should  adopt  Mr.  Nixon's  propos- 
als, giving  fresh  hope  to  these  abused  citi- 
zens who  carry  a  peculiar  burden  of  history. 

[From  the  New  York  Post,  July  10,  1970] 
Daylight   for  American   Indwn? 

The  Nixon  Administration,  faultered  with 
good  cause  for  its  faint-hearted  response  to 
the  needs  tind  aspirations  of  black  Ameri- 
cans, has  reacted  with  praiseworthy  boldness 
and  conviction  to  the  long-unheeded  griev- 
ances of  the  nation's  Indians.  Gvnlcs  may 
observe  that  this  is  safer  political  ground;  It 
is  nevertheless  full-scale,  ungrudging  recog- 
nition of  inhumanities  too  long  ignored. 

In  a  message  to  Congress  Wednesday,  Mr. 
Nixon  deplored  "centuries  of  injustice"  to- 
ward Indians,  proposed  meaningful  reforms 
of  the  Justly  resented  policy  of  "termination" 
of  national  responsibility  for  the  Indians' 
dilemma,  threw  his  support  behind  legis- 
lation returning  48,000  acres  of  sacred  land 
In  New  Mexico  to  the  Tacos  Pueblo  tribe 
and  pledged  to  seek  more  money  for  programs 
benefitting  the  Indian. 

Sen.  Harris  (D-Okla.)  the  former  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  chairman  who  is 
the  Capital's  leading  spokesman  on  Indian 
affairs,  hailed  Nixon's  message  as  "forward- 
looking  and  progressive."  That  spirit  of  bi- 
partisan support  should  greet  the  President's 
proposals  In  Congress. 


[From  the  San  Francisco  Examiner. 

July  10,  19701 

Help   for   Redmen 

In  presenting  Congress  with  a  proposed 
new  program  of  help  for  the  nation's  Indians. 
President  Nixon  referred  to  them  as  "Amer- 
ica's most  neglected  minority  group."  It  was 
the  understatement  of  the  year. 

The  President's  program  is  admittedly  a 
minimal  effort  to  rectify  centuries  of  in- 
justice. But  at  least  It  Is  a  st-ep  In  the  right 
direction — and  probably  all  that  is  practically 
possible  in  this  time  of  crisis. 

What  is  ironic  about  the  $260  million  pro- 
gram of  expanded  help  Is  that  it  might  never 
have  been  offered  if  the  Indians  had  con- 
tinued their  long  tradition  of  suffering  in 
comparative  silence. 

Recent  war  whoop  actions  from  Alcatraz  to 
dusty  reservations  in  New  Mexico  prove  anew 
that  It  is  the  squeaking  wheel  that  geto 
attention. 
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[Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  July  11,  1970] 
Hope  for  Indians? 

In  a  special  message  to  Congress,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  called  for  "a  new  era"  in  which 
"the  Indian  future  is  determined  by  Indian 
acts  and  Indian  decisions."  If  only  earlier 
Presidents  like  Andrew  Jackson  and  others 
had  thought  that  way.  the  Indians  could 
have  been  spared  much  suffering  and  degra- 
dation, and  the  national  honor  some  of  Its 
deepest  stains. 

The  Indian  problem  is  as  tough  as  it  Is 
in  part  because  Indian  culture  Is  far  less 
individualistic  than  the  culture  prevalent 
in  the  United  States.  American  Indians  have 
stronij  ties  to  the  ancestral  land  and  a  lively 
sense  of  being  part  of  tribal  life.  They  do 
not  shift  residence  as  readily  as  most  Amer- 
icans do.  and  the  form  of  property  owner- 
ship natural  to  them  Is  collective  rather 
than  personal. 

Until  the  20th  century,  the  best  treat- 
ment the  United  States  government  was 
prepared  to  give  the  Indians  was  to  shove 
them  into  reservations  (so  apparently 
worthless  that  whites  did  not  much  want 
them  1  and  subject  them  to  an  oppressive 
and  ungenerous  paternalism.  Generations 
of  life  under  the.se  conditions  bred  into  most 
Indians  a  despair  as  profound  as  their  dis- 
trust of  the  forked  tongues  of  palefaces. 

At  last,  the  government  and  the  Indians' 
few  disinterested  white  friends  and  the  In- 
dians themselves  share  the  conviction  that 
Indians  need  and  should  have  considerable 
autonomy  without  loss  of  tribal  life.  Not 
long  ago  the  federal  government  adopted  a 
policy  of  "termination" — which  meant  liqui- 
dating tribal  assets  in  a  one-time  distribu- 
tion to  individuals  on  the  tribal  lists.  This 
was  hard  on  Indians  as  well  as  on  the  timber 
market,  which  was  staggered  when  even  one 
whole  reservation  went  on  sale  at  one  time. 
Now  President  Nl.xon  wisely  proposes  a  mid- 
dle course  between  termination  and  arbi- 
trary  control   over  reservation  Indians. 

Giving  tangible  implementation  to  the  new 
policy  of  considering  Indians'  wishes  and 
values,  the  President  recommended  restor- 
ing a  tract  of  national  foreet  land  to  the 
Taos  Pueblo  tribe  for  which  it  has  great 
religious  value.  We  hope  that  Congress  will 
respect  wise  Presidential  leadership  In  In- 
dian affairs.  It  has  In  the  past  gone  along  only 
too  willingly  with  deplorable  executive  poli- 
cies for  our  Indian  minority. 

[Prom  the  Lynchburg  (Va.)   Advance, 
July  9.  19701 

JtJSnCE    FOR    THE    INDIANS 

President  Nixon  delivered  a  special  mes- 
sage to  Congress  yesterday  in  which  he  de- 
clared that  It  Is  time  "for  a  new  era  In  which 
the  Indian  future  is  determined  by  Indian 
acts  and  Indian  decisions."  He  said  he  was 
proposing  legislation  that  would  empower 
Indian  tribes  or  tribal  groups  to  take  over 
control  and  operation  of  federally  financed 
programs  for  their  benefit — programe  now 
operated   by  government  employes. 

The  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  this  conti- 
nent ha%-e  become  Increasingly  strident  In 
demanding  social  justice  for  themselves — and 
rightly  so 

In  related  cases  decided  by  the  U.S.  Indian 
Claims  Commission  on  June  29,  the  Navajo 
and  Hopl  tribes  won  preliminary  victories  In 
their  separate  fights  to  prove  title  to  vast 
areas  of  land  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 
Subsequent  proceedings  are  expected  to  re- 
sult In  awards  of  substantial  monetary  com- 
pyensatlon  to  the  two  tribes. 

Now,  a  similar  case  is  about  to  be  aired, 
we're  reminded  by  Editorial  Research  Re- 
ports. The  Indian  Affairs  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee Is  conducting  hearings  today  on  two 
bills  concerning  a  claim  of  the  Taos  Indians 
to  acreage  surrounding  Blue  Lake  In  the 
Sangre   de   Crlsto   range   of    northern   New 


Mexico.  A  measure  already  passed  by  the 
House  would  give  the  Taos  tribe  title  to  the 
full  48.000  acres  it  wants.  A  second  bill  would 
set  aside  only  1.640  acres  for  the  Indians. 
The  star  witness  today  will  be  Juan  de 
Jesus  Romero,  the  90-year-old  spiritual 
leader  of  the  Taos  tribe.  Romero  says  that 
"If  our  land  (the  full  48.000  acres  demanded) 
is  not  returned  to  us,  if  it  is  turned  over  to 
the  government  for  its  use,  then  it  Is  the 
end  of  Indian  life." 

Vice  President  Agnew  said  last  January  26 
that  "Indian  i>eople  are  still  the  most  pov- 
erty-stricken Americans — and  It  is  out- 
rageous that  this  should  be  so."  He  added 
that  the  Nixon  administration  will  "attack 
that  raw  truth."  To  this  end,  Agnew  in- 
structed the  heads  of  six  cabinet-level  de- 
partments and  the  Oflice  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity to  come  up  with  responses  to  In- 
dian demands  for  help. 

The  responses  tend  to  be  Inundated  In 
bureaucrate.se.  For  example,  former  HEW 
Secretary  Pinch  wrote:  "An  area  of  concern 
to  me  ...  is  the  arraying  of  federal,  state, 
local  and  private  sector  resources  and  pro- 
grams .  .  .  this  should  happen  because  of  the 
variety  of  missions,  responsibilities,  and  au- 
thorities represented  by  the  several  depart- 
ments, rather  than  In  spite  of  these  varia- 
tions." 

Little  wonder  that  Indians  complain  that 
Washington  speaks  with  forked  tongue. 


LOW-INTEREST  LOANS  FOR  HOUS- 
ING FOR  THE  ELDERLY 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  <  Mr.  Williams)  and  I  cosponsored 
a  successful  amendment  to  the  inde- 
pendent agencies  appropriation  Ijill,  pro- 
viding $25  million  to  continue  the  sec- 
tion 201  program  for  low-interest  loans 
for  housing  for  the  elderly.  In  Satur- 
day's Washington  Post  an  editorial  ap- 
peared in  support  of  the  201  program 
and  which  urged  the  conference  mem- 
bers on  the  bill  to  support  the  Senate 
amendment.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Post  editorial  and  a  letter  from 
Senator  Williams  to  the  editors  of  the 
Post  with  reference  to  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  July  25,  1970] 
Housing  for  the  Elderly 

In  1959,  an  amendment  was  added  to  the 
National  Housing  Act  that  became  known  as 
section  202.  An  example  of  creative  federal- 
Ism  at  its  best,  202  allowed  50-year  loans 
to  be  granted  by  the  government  at  3  per 
cent  Interest  to  nonprofit  organizations  that 
would  build  and  manage  housing  for  the  el- 
derly. These  organizations  were  sponsored  by 
church  groups,  labor  unions,  fraternal  or 
service  groups  and  others.  At  a  time  when  the 
ntmiber  of  old  people  has  been  Increasing 
beyond  all  expectations  and  when  low-cost 
housing  is  a  critical  problem,  the  programs 
under  section  202  have  been  literally  life- 
savers  for  millions  of  the  elderly.  It  provided 
them  dignified,  comfortable  and  reasonably- 
priced  housing.  Congress  hailed  the  program. 

Now,  however,  section  202  is  under  serious 
fire  from  the  administration.  Officials  in  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment are  now  phasing  this  direct  loan  ar- 
rangement out  In  favor  of  an  Interest  subsidy 
program  known  as  section  236.  The  latter  Is 
preferred  under  orthodox  Republican  dogma 
which  says  that  direct  loans  by  the  govern- 
ment are  bad  because  the  government  should 
not  be  in  competition  with  private  lenders. 
Thus,    HUD    officials    are    now   making    the 


changeover  from  202  to  236  mandatory;  pre- 
viously the  switch  was  possible,  but  on  a 
voluntary  basis,  with  the  choice  left  up  to 
sponsors  of  the  housing  project. 

Although  the  technicalities  and  economics 
involved  In  this  issue  are  complex  for  the 
laymen,  those  close  to  the  situation  contend 
that  the  private  lenders'  gain  can  only  come 
at  the  expense  of  the  elderly.  Richard  Fuller- 
ton  of  the  American  Institute  of  Housing 
Consultants  told  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Aging,  among  other  dark  things  about  236, 
that  the  rents  In  these  projects  will  be 
raised  about  $30  a  month.  He  added:  "202 
provides  benefits  for  the  tenant  and  the 
needy,"  whereas  "236  provides  huge  bene- 
fits for  the  opportunists,  the  greedy." 

None  of  this  has  been  lost  on  such  cham- 
pions of  the  elderly  as  Sens.  Harrison  Wil- 
liams, Pastore,  Moss  and  others.  The  pros- 
pects of  seeing  section  202  phased  out  have 
them  and  the  elderly  both  alarmed  and 
angered.  And  with  good  reason.  Section  202 
has  been  a  successful  program  with  not  one 
default  in  payments  and  now  the  government 
wants  to  abandon  it.  The  rescue  of  202  is  now 
up  to  the  Senate  and  House  appropriations 
committee  conferees  who  are  scheduled  to 
meet  this  Monday  to  decide  whether  202 
programs  should  be  continued  or  dropped. 
But  the  real  question,  taken  out  of  the 
hidden  chambers  of  Congress  and  into  the 
dally  lives  of  human  beings,  is  this:  are  the 
elderly,  for  whom  so  little  has  been  done,  now 
going  to  get  even  less? 

July  27.  1970. 

Editor, 

Washington  Post, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  editorial  of  July  25,  "Hous- 
ing for  the  Elderly,"  is  a  timely  and  much- 
needed  statement  on  a  subject  of  considerable 
concern  to  the  Senate  Special  Committee  on 
Aging  and  to  sponsors  and  potential  sponsors 
of  nonprofit  housing  for  the  elderly.  The 
need  for  saving  the  202  Housing  programits 
readily  apparent  to  all  who  see  the  good  tmt 
this  program  has  done.  But  the  needs  are 
great:  we  need  broadening,  not  constriction, 
of  effort. 

I  would  like  to  report  to  your  readers  that 
the  effort  to  save  the  Section  202  program  has 
bipartisan  support.  Senator  Winston  Prouty, 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Aging,  Is  a  cosponsor  of  my 
amendment  to  provide  $25  million  for  the 
program. 

In  addition,  the  amendment  has  won  wide- 
spread endorsement  from  organizations 
keenly  Interested  In  the  well-being  of  older 
Americans.  Here  Is  a  partial  listing:  National 
Jewish  Welfare  Board,  American  Association 
of  Homes  for  the  Aging,  National  Council  of 
Senior  Citizens,  American  Association  of  Re- 
tired Persons,  National  Council  on  the  Aging, 
National  Conference  of  Catholic  Charities, 
JJnlted  Automobile  Workers,  Teamsters  Un- 
~lon.  United  States  Catholic  Conference,  Na- 
tional Farmers  Union. 

The  Washington  Post  Is  once  again  to  be 
commended  for  focusing  public  attention  on 
a  matter  which  all-too-easUy  could  have  been 
overlooked. 

Sincerely, 

Harrison  A,  Williams,  Jr., 

Chairman, 


July  30,  1970 
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YOUTH  IN  REBELLION 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  amidst 
the  chaos  and  tensions  of  our  society,  one 
is  privileged,  from  time  to  time,  to  wit- 
ness a  unifying  force  in  a  nation  where 
communication  between  parent  and 
child  and  between  black  and  white  has 
become  frightfully  obscure.  Such  a  force 
is  human  intellect  and  was  displayed  in 
a  June  17  broadcast  over  radio  station 


WKYB  in  Hemingway,  S.C,  by  the  Rev- 
erend John  R.  Owens. 

Many  Americans  lack  a  sense  of  his- 
tory relative  to  the  role  of  the  rebel  in 
society.  Reverend  Owens'  sermon  endows 
the  uninformed  with  an  overdue  under- 
standing of  our  rebelling  youth.  Also. 
American  youth  may  discern  an  impor- 
tant spiritual  element  necessarj-  for  any 
\iable  innovative  process. 

Such  insight  into  the  plight  of  our 
American  youth  deserves  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  sermon  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

YourH   IN   Rebellion 

Scripture  lesson:  II  Samuel  15:1-12. 

Never  before  have  youth  been  given  the 
attention  they  have  received  in  recent  years. 
They  have  been  very  vocal  during  the  tur- 
bulent 60's  and  the  beginning  of  the  70's. 
Young  people  have  constantly  made  the 
headlines  and  had  their  activities  shown  on 
television  Marches,  protests,  and  demonstra- 
tions have  been  their  "thin|."  This  Is  not, 
however,  characteristic  of  the  majority  of 
youth,  but  practically  all  youth  go  through 
a  stage  of  protest  or  rebellion.  Perhaps  many 
do  not  exhibit  their  feelings,  but  they  do 
rebel  against  things  they  consider  unjust 
and  contrary  to  their  beliefs. 

This  is  nothing  new.  Youth  rebellion  did 
not  originate  in  twentieth  century  America. 
Chapters  13-19  of  2  Samuel  tell  of  a  rebel- 
lious youth  who  lived  some  3.000  years  ago 
during  the  eleventh  century  B  C.  This  young 
man  was  Absalom,  the  son  of  David  who  was 
the  greatest  King  Israel  was  to  ever  know. 
Absalom  was  a  typical  "Berkeley"  boy.  He 
would  not  be  out  of  place  on  the  campus  of 
the  University  of  California.  In  fact,  were  he 
living  today,  he  would  probably  be  a  ring- 
leader in  the  unrest.  He  had  the  ability  and 
the  characteristics  for  it.  According  to  the 
Bible.  Absalom  was  a  handsome  youngster. 
the  athletic  type,  and  also  very  intelligent. 
Long  hair  on  men  is  not  a  phenomenon 
which  was  begun  by  the  Beetles.  Absalom  was 
very  proud  of  his  long  hair  which  he  trim- 
med only  once  a  year.  This  young  man  would 
fit  right  in  our  scene  today.  Let  us  look  at 
his  life,  considering  his  rebellion  and  the 
motives  behind  it.  First,  his  rebellion: 

He  rebelled  against  parental  authority.  He 
was  David's  third  son  by  Maacah  who  was 
the  daughter  of  the  King  of  Geshur.  a  neigh- 
boring nation  to  the  east.  Nothing  Is  re- 
corded of  the  earlier  years  of  Absalom,  how- 
ever, we  can  safely  conclude  that  being  the 
son  of  a  mon.irch,  he  had  many  things  at  his 
disfKJsal.  too  much,  in  fact.  He  found  in  later 
years  all  he  had  meant  very  Uttle.  He  be- 
came dissatisfied  with  his  home  life. 

.^n  Oriental  man  usually  ruled  his  house- 
hold with  an  iron  hand.  Absalom  broke  this 
tradition  because  he  disagreed  with  certain 
decisions  made  by  his  father.  On  one  occa- 
sion Absalom's  half-brother.  Amnon,  as- 
saulted and  raped  his  half-sister  Tamar 
(Absalom's  sister)  and  put  her  to  shame. 
Apparently  Amnon  was  forgiven  by  David  for 
no  punishment  is  recorded.  This  upset  Ab- 
salom to  no  end.  He  decided  to  take  matters 
Into  his  own  hands.  After  waiting  patiently 
for  two  years,  the  opportunity  arose.  Absalom 
had  Amnon  killed  while  he  was  shearing 
sheep  away  from  home.  His  father's  decision 
concerning  Amnon  was  not  pleasing,  there- 
fore, Absalom  took  his  half-brother's  life  at 
the  risk  of  losing  his  own.  This  incident  was 
the  spark  that  sent  forth  flames  from  the 
smoldering  ashes  of  hatred  and  impulsive- 
ness. 

Youth's  first  rebellion  Is  usually  against 
parents.  He  has  been  under  authority  long 
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enough.  A  young  friend  of  mine  who  detests 
the  hippie  way  of  life  and  usually  kept  his 
hair  cut  very  short,  recently  grew  a  beard  and 
allowed  his  hair  to  grow  to  shoulder  length. 
His  mother  disliked  it  and  made  her  feelings 
known.  She  would  not  allow  him  to  go  any- 
where with  her.  Perhaps  this  was  his  way  of 
saying,  "I'm  grown  now  and  capable  of  mak- 
ing my  own  decisions."  At  one  time  or  an- 
other most  j-outh  will  break  away  from  the 
authority  of  parents  with  the  hope  of  living 
their  own  lives.  Often  rebellion  is  directed 
against  the  ones  who  are  closest. 

Abs.^lom  rebelled  against  governmental 
authority.  After  having  Amnon  killed.  Absa- 
lom fled  to  Geshur  and  lived  with  his  grand- 
parents for  three  years.  Upon  learning  of  his 
father's  forgiveness,  he  returned  ho.-ne.  Still, 
he  was  not  happy.  He  became  a  reformer.  The 
government  needed  overhauling.  Absalom 
decided  he  had  a  better  program  and  could 
run  things  better  himself.  He  said.  "O.  that 
I  were  a  judge  of  the  land,  that  everyone 
who  had  a  lult  or  cause  might  come  to  me 
and  I  would  do  him  justice."  He  was  saying 
there  was  much  wrong  with  his  father's  gov- 
ernment. Setting  out  to  take  over,  he  came 
very  close.  His  beauty,  his  aristocratic  bear- 
ing, and  his  diplomacy  soon  rallied  around 
him  a  strong  group.  The  Scripture  says,  "He 
stole  the  hearts  of  the  men  of  Israel  '  He 
found  an  army  and  marched  against  the  gov- 
ernment. Absalom  was  a  natural  born  leader 
who  was  dissatisfied  with  the  "system." 

He  was  like  many  of  today's  youth  who  are 
against  our  system.  Granted,  there  is  much 
wrong.  But  if  the  establishment  is  destroyed, 
if  one  rebels  against  the  authority  of  the 
home  and  the  power  of  the  government  and 
attempts  to  overpower  it,  he  had  better  con- 
sider all  that  Is  Involved  and  be  sure  to  have 
something  belter  and  more  meaningful  to 
put  in  Its  place.  It  is  one  thing  to  dream  of 
a  perfect  parent  and  a  government  without 
faults,  but  it  is  another  thing  to  actually 
be  a  perfect  parent  or  to  establish  a  govern- 
ment which  will  please  all  the  people. 
Idealism   and   practicality   are  worlds   apart. 

Absalom  rebelled  against  Godly  authority. 
He  Took  the  life  of  his  brother  who  deserved 
to  be  punished  but  not  death.  Absalom  was 
not  to  be  his  judge.  He  broke  one  of  God's 
commandments  by  committing  murder.  He 
and  his  men  marched  to  usurp  the  throne. 
David  had  been  ordained  as  King  by  God. 
His  son  would  have  taken  the  Kingship  by 
force  and  disposed  of  God's  man.  He  was 
willing  to  kill  his  father  to  gain  his  desire. 
Absalom  refused  to  recognize  the  claim  of 
God  upon  his  life.  There  Is  not  recorded  in 
his  story  any  relationship  to  God,  no  seeking 
God's  advice,  no  prayers.  Absalom  made 
many  mistakes  but  his  greatest  was  his  re- 
bellion against  God.  Youth  cannot  survive 
apart  from  God.  His  rebellion,  although  it 
may  be  worthy  and  needed  will  end  in  fail- 
ure If  It  Is  not  Godly-oriented.  Like  many 
of  today's  youth  who  refuse  to  recognize  the 
authority  of  the  police,  the  courts,  the  gov- 
ernment, or  even  older  persons,  he  refused 
to  recognize  any  authority  but  his  own 
ideology. 

What  were  the  reasons  for  his  rebellion? 
Is  this  kind  of  reaction  normal  among  young 
people?  When  viewing  the  youthful  protest, 
many  older  adults  come  to  the  conclusion: 
"They  should  be  Jailed  for  life."  Dr.  William 
Young,  Professor  of  Pastoral  Care  at  South- 
eastern Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  said, 
"Do  not  be  overly  critical  of  a  person's  ac- 
tions until  you  learn  something  of  their 
background.  Perhaps  there  are  some  under- 
lying causes."  Absalom  committed  several 
terrible  crimes  but  we  should  not  be  too 
harsh  in  our  judgement  of  him.  There  are 
several  reasons  for  his  rebellion: 

One  of  them  is  hypocrisy.  David  set  a  bad 
example  for  his  son.  He  had  several  wives. 
WTiile  polygamy  was  the  practice  of  the  d.iy. 
it  has  never  worked.  It  always  causes  trou- 
ble, especially  among  the  children.  (Remem- 


ber Jacob  and  Esau.)  Uriah  was  killed  be- 
cause Da\id  committed  adultery  with  his 
Wife  Absalom  saw  it  all.  David  was  ordained 
by  God.  but  he  made  many  costly  mistakes, 
.^mong  other  things,  they  cost  him  his  son. 
Parents  cannot  teach  one  thing  and  live 
another.  David  later  repented,  but  the  dam- 
age had  been  done.  Youth  will  not  accept  a 
double  standard. 

Absalom  rebelled  because  of  unconcerned 
parents.  David  had  pressing  court  problems. 
Ihe  administration  of  the  government  re- 
quired most  of  his  time.  He  was  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.  Tliere  were  eight  foreign 
wars  during  his  reign.  David  was  a  busy  man. 
There  was  little  time  for  the  family,  no 
time  to  really  be  a  Father.  Isn't  this  true 
today?  Boys  and  girls  need  parents;  they 
need  close  supervision;  they  need  tender, 
loving  care. 

David's  attitude  allowed  permissiveness. 
His  children  were  allowed  to  do  much  as 
they  pleased.  When  Amnon  raped  Tamar, 
he  was  in  line  for  the  throne.  He  probably 
iigured  he  could  have  anything  he  wanted 
and  do  anything  he  wanted.  He  did.  and  he 
was  not  punished.  Nothing  at  all  was  done. 
It  is  doubtful  If  David  even  had  time  to 
scold  him,  although  he  was  angered  Amnon 
was  drunk  when  he  was  killed.  Absalom  was 
not  punished  for  killing  Amnon.  He  was  wel- 
comed back  home  and  allowed  to  roam  the 
country  rounding  up  cohorts  for  his  con- 
spiracy. Noted  psychologists,  who  Insist  that 
children  have  their  own  way,  have  much 
to   learn. 

Coming  from  a  wealthy  home.  Absalom 
had  little  or  no  responsibility.  He  had  every- 
thing handed  to  him  while  David  was  a 
shepherd  boy.  He  had  to  work.  The  prevail- 
ing attitude  of  parents  is,  "I  want  my  chil- 
dren to  have  it  easier  than  I  had  it"  This 
is  verj-  unhealthy.  California  students  have 
most  of  their  expenses  paid  by  the  State,  and 
that  Is  where  the  majority  of  campus  dis- 
order is  or  originates.  Rebellious  youth 
mostly  come  from  the  middle  class  and  the 
wealthy.  Youth  need  responsibility.  They  do 
not  need  everything  handed  to  them,  it  is 
not  appreciated  nor  Is  It  used  wisely. 

Absalom  rebelled  because  of  the  world 
around  him.  The  nation  was  constantly  at 
war.  There  were  revolts  from  within.  He 
came  up  during  a  turbulent  era.  which  has 
a  great  bearing  on  any  young  person.  As  the 
youth  of  today  look  at  our  world,  although, 
in  a  sense,  It  is  the  greatest  day  ever,  they 
have  very  little  to  be  optimistic  about.  There 
is  one  war  after  another.  Wars  that  we 
should  not  be  in.  Wars  that  we  are  not  in 
to  win,  and  who  wants  to  fight  to  a  draw 
or  for  no  cause  at  all.  Some  politicians  claim 
the  Viet  Nam  war  is  to  stop  communism, 
when  the  communist  operate  openly  In  our 
own  nation.  Each  generation  of  young  men 
must  face  the  draft  and  perhaps  death  half- 
way around  the  world.  We  adults  leave  to 
our  youth  a  national  debt  of  billions  of 
dollars.  We  have  allowed  drugs  to  become 
popular.  We  have  allowed  pornographic  lit- 
erature to  flood  the  newstand*  and  X-rated 
films  to  be  shown  In  the  local  theatres  We 
adults  have  made  a  mess  of  the  racial  situ- 
ation—a  situation  which  should  have  been 
corrected  years  ago.  We  leave  to  our  youth 
a  terrible  inheritance  of  social  unjustices. 
racial  disturbances,  hatred  and  prejudices. 
It  is  enough  to  make  youth  rebel,  and 
whether  we  like  it  or  not,  some  of  today's 
rebellion  is  justified. 

I  would  hope  that  our  youth  would  rebel 
from  many  of  our  ways,  from  the  patterns 
that  we  have  established,  but  rebel  aright. 
Jesus  was  a  rebel:  the  apostle  Paul  was  a 
rebel:  Martin  Luther  was  a  rebel;  they  6hcK>k 
the  establishment.  Their  rebellion  was  not 
their  own.  but  they  used  the  authority  of 
God.  Young  people  must  rebel  and  change 
our  Society.  The  adults  have  certainly  failed. 
But  the  rebellion,  if  It  is  to  be  Just  and 
succeed,  must   be  Godly-oriented. 
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Absalom,  determined  to  win.  went  Into 
battle  against  his  father's  force,  but  he  lost. 
He  fled  on  a  mule  when  he  saw  he  was  de- 
feated. The  mule  ran  under  an  oak  tree 
and  his  head  was  wedged  between  two  limbs. 
There  he  hung  and  there  he  died.  He  died 
In  vain.  He  was  a  rebel  without  a  cause, 
for  his  cause  was  his  own,  not  God's.  A  suc- 
cessful rebel  must  flrst  have  an  encounter 
with  Jesus  Christ,  then  he  can  Justly  shake 
the  establishment  to  Its  very  core  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 


THE    ATOM:    ITS    DANGEROUS 
AFTERMATH— PART  V 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  has  just  com- 
pleted running  a  four-part  series  en- 
titled "Under  the  Mushroom  Cloud"  by 
Associated  Press  correspondent  Donald 
M.  Rothberg.  The  series  is  devoted  to 
the  growing  concern  about  the  impact 
and  potential  consequences  of  nuclear 
energy  upon  our  environment. 

As  one  who  has  for  several  months 
raised  questions  concerning  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission's  present  practices  in 
the  field  of  nuclear  waste  disposal,  I  rec- 
ommend Don  Rothberg's  series  to  my 
colleagues.  He  has  done  a  fair  and  com- 
prehensive job  of  outlining  the  environ- 
mental problems  facing  the  burgeoning 
nuclear  industry. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  series 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Under  the  Musheoom  Cloud — 1 :  Controver- 
sies Arje  Smttogumg  AEC's  Image 
(By  Donald  M.  Rothberg) 

The  Atomic  Energy  Conunlselon,  In  tbe 
dual  role  of  promoter  and  regulator  of  atomic 
energy.  Is  encountering  criticism  over  pollu- 
tion, radiation,  health  and  safety. 

The  bureaucratic  devices  used  by  the 
agency  to  counter  the  dissent  are  heighten- 
ing some  controversies  and  threatening  the 
AEC's  reputation  for  scientific  objectivity. 

"The  AEC  has  the  worst  public  relations 
since  the  storm  troopers,"  commented  one 
scientist. 

Many  AEC  officials  are  working  to  change 
that  image.  But  many  others  provide  ample 
evidence  of  how  that  negative  Image  de- 
veloped. 

For  example: 

In  Denver,  a  state  public  health  service 
officer  says  when  he  asked  the  AEC  about 
reports  plutonlum  bad  been  found  In  the 
soil  outside  a  nearby  weapons  manufacturing 
facility,  "They  Just  said  they'd  rather  not 
discuss  It  at  that  time." 

Drs.  John  Gofman  and  Arthur  Tamplln 
of  the  Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory  In 
Llve*!nore,  Calif.,  have  attacked  federal  radi- 
ation exposure  limits  as  far  too  high.  Their 
theory  has  set  off  an  emotional,  name-calling 
debate  between  the  AEC  and  the  two  scien- 
tists. 

Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Admin- 
istration officials  in  Portland,  Ore.,  hope  a 
presidential  executive  order  will  enable  them 
to  win  a  long  struggle  with  the  AEC  over 
use  of  Columbia  River  water  to  cool  reactors 
at  Hanford,  Wash.  For  years  water  has  car- 
ried back  with  it  enough  heat  to  endanger 
Coliunbla  salmon  and  a  small  ctmount  of 
radio8K:tlvlty  that  turns  up  In  shellfish  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  more  than  200  miles 
away. 

In  Congrees,  a  senator  finally  pried  loose 
from  AEC  files  a  three-year-old  report  from 
the    National    Academy    of    Sciences    that 


sharply  criticized  AEC  handling  of  radio- 
active waste. 

Another  report  that  lay  hidden  for  a  year 
warned  that  underground  nuclear  explosions 
can  trigger  earthquakes. 

For  years  the  AEC  has  had  the  task  of  sell- 
ing the  public  the  idea  that  there  were  peace- 
ful uses  for  atomic  energy. 

Born  in  the  shadow  of  the  mushroom 
clouds  that  rose  over  Hiroshima  and  Naga- 
saki, the  AEC  faced  a  public  frightened  by 
the  power  science  unleashed. 

After  adjusting  to  the  obvious  potential 
devastation  from  nuclear  weapons,  the  pub- 
lic gradually  became  aware  of  another  haz- 
ard— rad:ation.  the  potentially  deadly  rays 
emitted  by  radioactive  material. 

As  Interest  grew  in  pollution  and  the  en- 
vironment, attention  focused  on  the  growing 
nuclear  Industry  and  the  minute  quantities 
of  radiation  going  into  the  air  and  streams. 
Was  this  the  flrst  stage  of  a  new  and  par- 
ticularly deadly  form  of  jKDllutlon? 

Questions  like  these  arose  about  activities 
the  AEC  sponsors: 

-Are  nuclear  power  plants  a  safe  answer  to 
the  nation's  rapidly  growing  demand  for 
electricity.'  Is  there  a  chance  a  power  plant 
accident  could  spew  deadly  radiation  over  a 
heavily  populated  area?  Will  small  amounts 
of  radiation  that  leak  from  such  plants  add 
to  the  cancer  death  toll? 

Can  millions  of  gallons  of  highly  radlo- 
.-ictlve  liquid  waste— the  garbage  of  the  nu- 
clear industry — be  stored  safely  in  AEC  de- 
pits  for  a  thousand  years,  the  time  needed 
tor  its  radioactivity  to  die  off?  Is  the  AEC 
moving  fast  enough  to  convert  it  from  liquid 
to  a  safer  solid  form? 

Do  underground  nuclear  blasts  trigger 
earthquakes?  Why  did  the  AEC  choose  Am- 
chitka,  an  earthquake-prone  Aleutian  Island, 
for  the  biggest  underground  explosions  yet? 

On  Sunday,  May  11,  1969,  the  most  expen- 
sive Industrial  fire  in  American  history  swept 
through  the  main  production  building  at  the 
AEC's  Rocky  Flats  plant  25  n[illes  northwest 
of  Denver. 

That  $50  million  fire  touched  off  a  series 
of  events  that  tell  a  lot  about  AEC  attitudes 
good  and  bad. 

The  Rocky  Plats  plant  sits  on  a  desolate 
stretch  of  flat,  dry  groiuid  midway  between 
Denver  and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Operated 
by  Dow  Chemical  Co.  under  contract  with 
the  AEC,  the  17-year-old  plant's  chief  prod- 
uct is  Plutonium  parts  for  nuclear  weapons. 

Rocky  Flats  produces  only  pieces  of  war- 
heads for  inclusion  elsewhere  in  a  completed 
weapon,  so  there  Is  no  danger  of  a  nuclear 
explosion  there. 

But  there  Is  considerable  debate  about 
the  danger,  particularly  to  workers,  of  plu- 
tonlum. 

Plutonlimi  radioactivity  is  not  penetrat- 
ing, unlike  that  of  many  other  elements. 
One  could  conceivably  eat  plutonlum  with- 
out being  harmed.  It  would  simply  pass 
through  the  body's  digestive  system. 

But  It  Is  deadly  If  enough  of  It  gets  Into 
the  bloodstream  or  tbe  lungs,  as  through  a 
cut  or  inhalation. 

The  possibility  that  plutonlum,  which  still 
has  half  its  radioactivity  after  24,400  years, 
was  blowing  around  outside  the  Rocky  Flats 
plant  worried  Dr.  E.  A.  Martell,  a  member  of 
the  private  Colorado  Committee  for  Environ- 
mental Information. 

Martell,  a  West  Point  graduate,  had  been 
associated  with  nuclear  weapons  testing 
from  Its  earliest  days  until  1962. 

Now  senior  scientist  on  the  staff  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation's  Center  for  At- 
mospheric Research  In  Boulder,  Colo.,  Mar- 
tell recalled  that  In  1962  he  told  a  congres- 
sional committee  that  nuclear  weapons  tests 
In  Nevada  were  an  Important  contributing 
factor  to  radioactive  Iodine  fallout  which  was 
showing  up  in  milk  and  in  the  thyroid  glands 
of  children. 

"When  the  May  11  fire  was  flrst  announced. 


It  was  Just  a  little  affair,"  Martell  said.  "Later 
it  came  out  It  was  $45  million  to  $50  million 
and  involved  a  huge  sum  of  plutonlum." 

Members  of  the  Colorado  environmental 
committee  asked  Do*-  officials  If  plutonlum 
might  have  gotten  into  the  air  and  carried, 
like  fallout,  beyond  the  plant  boundaries. 

"■niey  put  us  off,"  recalls  Martell. 

So  the  committee  went  to  Gov.  John  Love 
who  WTOte  to  AEC  Chairman  Glenn  Seaborg. 
MaJ.  Ge.i.  E.  B.  Giller,  chief  of  the  weapons 
division  of  the  AEC,  who  has  a  reputation 
as  being  one  of  the  most  open  and  coopera- 
tive of  AEC  officials,  told  Dow  officials  to  give 
the  Colorado  group  all  the  information  it  re- 
quested within  security  limitations. 

Dow  argued  that  Its  filtering  system  had 
worked — that  no  plutonlum  had  gone  beyond 
the  plant  boundaries.  Martell  disagreed  and 
suggested  that  Dow  take  soil  samples  out- 
side the  plant. 

Dow  did  nothing.  So  Martell  and  an  asso- 
ciate walked  around  the  plant  one  day  col- 
lecting little  packets  of  top  soil.  They  found 
the  sou  east  of  the  plant  contained  unex- 
pectedly high  concentrations  of  plutonlum. 

Martell  wrote  a  long  memorandum  to  Sea- 
borg describing  his  findings  as  well  as  other 
misgivings  about  the  operation  of  the  Rocky 
Flats  plant. 

Robert  D.  Slek,  chief  of  the  radiation,  hy- 
giene section  of  the  Colorado  Department  of 
Health,  heard  about  the  Martell  memo  and 
called  Michael  J.  Sunderland,  assistant  man- 
ager  of  the  AEC's  Rocky  Plats  office. 

According  to  Slek,  he  asked  to  discuss  the 
problem  and  the  AEC  "Just  said  they'd  rather 
not  discuss  It  at  this  time." 

Sunderland  says  he  thought  Slek  was  ask- 
ing for  a  copy  of  the  Martell  report,  and 
referred  him  to  the  Colorado  committee. 

Martell  said  that  at  a  meeting  Feb.  10 
among  people  from  the  AEC,  Dow  and  the 
Colorado  committee,  he  learned  for  the  flrst 
time  there  had  been  another  major  fire  at 
Rocky  Flats  in  1957.  He  also  was  told  ma- 
chine oil  contaminated  by  plutonlum  had 
been  stored  In  barrels  outdoors  on  the  plant 
grounds  until  some  of  the  barrels  corroded 
and  leaked. 

Sources  In  Washington  recalled  that  dur- 
ing the  meeting's  luncheon  break.  Dr.  Martin 
B.  Biles,  director  of  the  AEC  division  of 
operational  safety,  approached  the  two 
youngest  members  of  the  Colorado  commit- 
tee, both  employes  of  the  federally  financed 
center  for  atmospheric  reseajch,  and  said  he 
planned  to  complain  formally  because  he  felt 
it  was  Immoral  for  people  In  one  govern- 
ment agency  to  spy  on  another. 

Examination  of  the  contaminated  soil  con- 
tinued and  finally  everyone  agreed  that  the 
plutonlum  came  from  the  oil  spill  rather  than 
the  1969  fire.  When  tbe  oil  drums  leaked, 
the  plutonlum  stayed  on  top  of  the  ground 
and  the  strong  winds  that  blow  across  the 
flats  from  the  Rockies  carried  an  undeter- 
mined amount  beyond  the  plant  boundary. 

To  prevent  further  wind-blown  contamina- 
tion, Dow  covered  the  oil  spill  area  with 
aaphalt. 

A  Dow  spokesman  said  he  thought  that 
eventually  the  soil — which  will  be  contami- 
nated for  48,000  years — would  be  scooped  up 
and  shipped  to  an  AEC  nucleaj  waste  burial 
ground. 

Martell  still  Isn't  convinced  that  anyone 
knows  with  certainty  that  all  plutonlum 
stayed  on  the  plant  site  during  the  two  major 
fires.  He  also  Is  disturbed  that  Dow  doesn't 
know  how  much  plutonlum  was  Involved  in 
the  oil  spill  and  thus  can't  know  how  much 
blew  off  the  plant  grounds. 

Dow  counters  that  all  Its  tests  indicate  no 
plutonlum  got  out  and  offers  a  state  public 
health  service  study  to  back  Its  claim. 

The  state  report  said,  "It  is  our  conclusion 
that  no  public  health  hazard  now  exists  from 
past  releases  from  the  Rocky  Plats  plant.  It 
would  be  impossible,  however,  to  estimate 
any  hazard  which  existed  In  the  past  " 
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Workers  handle  the  volatile  plutonlum  in 
heavily  shielded  containers  with  lead-lined 
gloves  at  one  end. 

An  investigation  of  the  1969  fire  criticized 
the  glove  box  system  for  lack  of  fire  breaks, 
use  of  flammable  material  in  the  shielding, 
and  placement  of  heat  detectors  outside  the 
glove  boxes  where  they  were  comfortably  in- 
sulated from  the  heat  generated  by  the  Are 
inside  the  boxes. 

Dow  officials  say  a  new  production  building 
incorporates  all  recommended  safety  fea- 
tures. 

It  could  need  them  since  company  officials 
concede  there  are  an  average  of  five  pluto- 
nlum fires  a  year  that  breach  the  glove  box 
system.  Colorado  committee  members  worry 
that  one  of  those  fires  will  breach  the  walls 
or  roof  of  the  plant. 

The  post-fire  action  of  Giller's  office  In 
forcing  plant  officials  to  work  with  outside 
groups  and  agencies  resulted,  according  to 
Slek,  in  his  ofl.ce  getting  full  AEC  coopera- 
tion. Health  officials  are  now  being  cleared 
for  access  to  sensitive  plant  areas. 

President  Nixon's  reorganization  of  en- 
vironmental control  function  chips  away  at 
one  area  where  critics  say  AEC's  atomic  pro- 
motion and  regulation  duties  conflict. 

Under  the  plan  to  go  into  effect  later  this 
year,  AEC's  authority  to  set  standards  for 
the  protection  of  the  general  environment 
from  radioactive  material  would  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

The  AEC  would  retain  responsibility  for 
implementing  and  enforcing  the  standards, 
however. 

Another  reorganization  plan  presented  to 
Nixon  by  a  presidential  task  force  under  di- 
rection of  Roy  Ash,  former  president  of  Lit- 
ton Industries,  reportedly  would  have  shifted 
AEC  weapons  responsibilities  to  the  Pen- 
tagon. 

But  AEC  Chairman  Dr.  Glenn  Seaborg 
says:  "I  believe  those  recommendations  have 
been  bypassed,"  as  have  other  previous  major 
proposed  reorganizations  of  the  agency. 

One  factor  working  In  the  AEC's  favor  Is 
the  close  relationship  between  the  agency 
and  the  congressional  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy.  One  commissioner,  James  T. 
Ramey,  Is  the  former  staff  director  of  the 
Joint  Committee. 

in  one  friendly  exchange  during  a  Joint 
Oommlttee  session,  Ramey  said  he  had  at- 
tended many  hearings  on  proposals  to  build 
nuclear  power  plants  and  "there  are  some 
professional  'stlrrer-uppers'  Involved  In  each 
one  of  the  meetings." 

"That  Is  a  good  name,  'stlrrer-uppers,' " 
agreed  Hollfield. 

Ramey  described  them  In  more  detail  as: 
"Gentlemen  from  some  'paper'  conservation 
organizations  that  you  can  hardly  find  an 
address  for,  to  persons  as.soclated  with  the 
coal  Industry  who  always  seem  to  be  around 
these  days. 

"Second,  there  is  a  group  of  younger  sci- 
entists, scane  of  whom  might  be  a  little  bit 
on  the  extremist  side  who  seem  to  always  be 
talking  on  matters  beyond  their  professional 
competence.  .  .  ." 

Then  Hollfield  added,  "A  certain  number 
of  book  writers,  too,  of  sensational  books." 
Yes,  agreed  Ramey.  "They  are  usually  Jour- 
nalists and  public  relations  men." 

"That  Is  right,"  said  the  chairman,  "with 
no  scientific  background  or  competence." 

"None  whatsoever,"  replied  Ramey,  whose 
degree  Is  In  law. 


Under  the  Mushroom  Clottd — 2:   Abb  VS. 
Radiation  Standards  Too  Low? 
(By  Donald  M.  Rothberg) 
Two  California  scientists  who  say  federal 
standards  allow  people  too  much  exposure 
to  radiation  are  locked  In  a  bitter,  name- 
calling  battle  with  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 


mission  while  the  nuclear  power   industry 
watches  uneasily. 

Radiation  exposure  limits  are  10  times  too 
high,  say  Drs.  John  Gofman  and  Arthur 
Tamplin  of  the  AEC-flnanced  Lawrence 
Radiation  Laboratory  in  Llvermore.  Calif. 
They  have  more  support  In  the  scientific 
community  than  the  AEC  likes  to  admit. 

Gofman  and  Tamplin  say  If  every  Ameri- 
can got  the  maximum  permissible  dose  of 
radiation,  cancer  deaths  would  Increase  by 
32,000  a  year. 

Unfounded  and  Incorrect,  says  the  AEC. 
The  maximum  dose  Is  so  small  It's  impossible 
to  single  out  any  harmful  effects  It  might 
have,  contend  AEC  scientists. 

"These  people  ask  you  to  produce  human 
corpses,"  Gofman  says  of  the  AEC.  "No 
corpses,  no  action." 

■'This  is  the  third  time  Gofman's  taken 
off  on  a  wild  tangent,"  responds  Dr.  John 
Totter,  head  of  the  AEC's  division  of  biology 
and  medicine. 

Totter  dismisses  Tamplin,  who  came  up 
with  the  32,000  figure,  as  "a  blophyslclst 
with  no  experimental  backround  In  biology 
.  .  .  It's  very  common  for  physical  scientists 
to  make  mistakes  In  biology." 

But  Gofman  and  Tamplln  have  support 
from  scientists  Including  Joshua  Lederberg, 
winner  of  a  Nobel  Prize  In  Medicine;  Linus 
Pauling,  only  man  ever  to  win  two  Nobel 
Prizes;  Dr.  E.  B.  Lewis,  expert  on  the  ef- 
fects of  low  doses  of  radiation,  and  Dr.  Karl 
Z.  Morgan,  director  of  the  health  physics 
division  of  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory 
and  a  member  of  the  National  Council  on 
Radiation  Protection. 

Watching  this  debate  Is  the  power  Indtistry 
with  Its  17  nuclear  plants  now  generating 
electricity,  47  under  construction  and  48  more 
proposed. 

What  role  should  the  AEC.  as  bnth  regu- 
lator and  promoter  of  atomic  energy,  play  in 
such  controversies? 

Dr.  Glenn  T.  Seaborg.  AEC  chairman,  said 
:n  an  interview  he  believes  the  AEC  "should 
be  presenting  all  sides  of  the  arguments. 
However,  when  there  are  attacks  on  the  AEC 
and  on  individuals.  I  think  It  is  natural  for 
the  individuals  involved  to  try  to  defend 
themselves  and  to  answer  the  attacks  and  the 
arguments  that  have  been  put  forth." 

The  Gofman  and  Tamplin  contrcversy 
started  In  1969,  when  Tamplln  was  asked  by 
the  AEC  to  examine  claims  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Stern- 
glass,  director  of  radiology  at  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh,  that  fallout  had  caused  400,000 
prenatal  or  Infant  deaths. 

Tamplln  said  he  determined  that  Stem- 
glass  was  way  off  in  his  estimate.  Tamplln 
came  up  with  the  figure  of  32,000  deaths  and 
then  wrote  a  rebuttal  to  Stemglass'  findings 
in  which  he  Included  his  own  calculations. 

Totter  telephoned  Gofman  and  Tamplln 
on  Aug.  13  and  said  he  thought  TampUn's 
rebuttal  of  Stemglass'  findings  was  Just  fine. 
But  he  saw  no  reason  for  Including  'famplln's 
own  calculations  In  the  same  article.  Gofman 
and  Tamplln  disagreed. 

Prom  then  on  the  debate  became  more 
heated. 

Asked  about  Tamplln.  Totter  says,  "We 
never  at  any  time  trusted  Ttimplin's  figures 
since  he  has  been  there  (Llvermore)." 

Totter  says  he  actually  protected  both 
Tamplln  and  Gofman  from  other  AEC  offi- 
cials who  wanted  to  drop  them  long  ago. 

Yet  Tamplln,  for  example,  shows  letters 
from  such  groups  as  the  National  Council  on 
Radiation  Protection  and  Measurements,  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service  and  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  asking  him  to  partici- 
pate In  studies  of  the  effects  of  radiation  ex- 
posure. 

Proponents  of  the  AEC  position  that  the 
radiation  standards  were  more  than  adequate 
fanned  out  to  give  their  views. 

Theos  J.  Thompson,  an  AEC  commissioner, 
told  a  meeting  In  Las  Vegas  that  environ- 


mentalists were  carrying  concern  with  small 
traces  of  radioactivity  to  a  ridiculous  extreme. 

"It  Is  as  though  we  decided  not  to  get  out 
of  bed  any  more  because  we  might  slip  on 
the  way  to  the  bathroom,"  said  Thompson. 
"It  is  a  sign  of  age — of  girtng  up,  of  growing 
old,  of  decaying." 

Dr.  William  Bibb,  a  biologist  at  AEC  head- 
quarters In  Germantown,  Md.,  and  frequent 
pro-AEC  speaker,  said,  "The  public  Is  scared 
of  radiation  and  anyone  who  reinforces  their 
fears  is  going  to  get  a  solid  audience." 

Gofman  and  Tamplln  were  getting  a  solid 
and  widespread  audience. 

But  the  reins  began  to  tighten.  Early  in 
May,  Tamplln  was  notified  he  was  being 
charged  vacation  time  for  days  spent  in 
March  and  April  at  a  conference  at  the  Cen- 
ter for  the  Study  of  Democratic  Institutions, 
a  session  of  the  American  Cancer  Society  and 
.Ti  environn'.ental  teach-in  for  members  of 
Congress  and  science  writers. 

His  appeal  was  denied  on  the  grounds  that 
"in  all  cases  the  trip  and  your  involvement 
in  the  meeting  was  beyond  the  scope  of  your 
laboratory  assignment." 

Soon  after  the  start  of  the  new  fiscal  year 
July  1.  GhDfman  complained  he  had  lost  two 
people  from  his  12-member  staff  Tamplln's 
staff  of  12  was  cut  to  one  research  assistant. 

The  ABC  responded  that  the  staff  reduc- 
tions were  part  of  budget  cuts  forcing  elimi- 
nation of  4.000  lab  Jobs. 

The  AEC  added  that  the  Llvermore  facility, 
operated  by  the  University  of  California  un- 
der contract  from  the  AEC,  "has  maintained 
a  policy  of  encoviraglng  free  scientific  dis- 
cussion. .  .  .  Neither  the  AEC  nor  the  labora- 
tory has  abridged  the  freedom  of  Drs.  Gof- 
man and  Tamplln  to  speak  out  on  the  is- 
raee." 

The  AEC  Is  locked  In  the  radiation  stand- 
ards battle  even  though  all  today's  nuclear 
plants  operate  well  within  the  stricter  stand- 
ard proposed  by  Gofman  and  Tamplln. 

Why  doesn't  the  AEC  adopt  the  more  rigid 
standard  which  apparently  would  change 
nothing? 

"We  think  It  would  be  Just  as  wrong  for  us 
to  arbitrarily  lower  the  standards  that  have 
been  set  by  experts  not  only  in  this  country 
but  all  over  the  world  as  It  would  be  to  go 
above  the  standards,"  says  Seaborg. 

According  to  Seaborg,  the  standards  are 
under  study  and  If  the  experts  conclude  they 
should  be  revised,  "we  would  be  happy,  of 
course,  to  comply." 

Some  companies  with  nuclear  plants  under 
construction  reportedly  plan  to  announce 
they  will  voluntarily  adhere  to  a  much  lower 
release  of  radiation  than  the  standards  re- 
quire. 

The  debate  over  the  effects  of  low  doses  of 
radiation  centers  around  this  question:  If 
a  given  dose  of  radiation  can  be  shown  to 
cause  100  cases  of  cancer  within  a  popula- 
tion sample,  will  a  dose  one-tenth  as  large 
result  in  ten  cases,  and  will  a  dose  one  hun- 
dredth as  large  result  in  one  case? 

Gofman  and  Tamplin  contend  this  sort  of 
direct,  straight  line  or  linear,  relationship 
exists. 

Many  researchers,  such  as  Dr.  John  Storer 
of  the  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory,  dis- 
agree. Storer  believes  that  evidence  shows 
that  with  exposure  to  very  small  amounts  of 
radiation,  the  harmful  effect  drops  off 
sharply. 

But  Lewis,  a  biologist  at  California  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  says  he  thinks  the  Oof- 
man-TampUn  case  "Is  stronger  than  they 
reallBe." 

Lewis  believes,  however,  their  estimate  of 
32,000  deaths  is  about  double  what  the  fig- 
ure would  turn  out  to  be. 

Pauling,  a  veteran  of  battles  with  the  AEC 
over  nuclear  weapons  tests  and  radioactive 
fallout,  says  of  the  Gofman  and  Tamplln 
estimate:  "I  dont  think  they've  exaggerated 
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at  all.  My  own  estimate  is  two  or  three  fold 
higher." 

AU  the  figures  are  estimates  because  no 
one  knows. 

Lederberg  cited  iliis  uncertainly  as  reason 
enough  for  adoijiing  a  stricter  standard, 
coupling  it  wuh  intensive  research. 

"You  don't  want  to  deal  with  the  health 
of  the  public  on  any  but  the  most  conserva- 
tive lerms.  ■  he  said. 

Another  prestigious  supporter  of  Gofman 
and  Taniplin  is  Morgan,  of  Oak  Ridge,  a  sci- 
entist more  closely  identified  with  the  AEC. 

"The  more  I  think  about  your  hypothesis," 
Morgan  wrote  to  Gofman  "the  more  con- 
vinced I  am  of  its  validity." 

The  AEC  proposed  recently  that  radia- 
tion from  power  plants  be  voluntarily  kept 
"as  far  below  this  guide  as  practicable." 

Prof.  Thomas  Pigford,  a  nuclear  engineer 
at  the  University  of  Califoriiia  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  AEC's  Atomic  Safety  and  Licens- 
ing Board,  said  it  shouldn't  be  left  to  power 
companies  to  volunteer  to  keep  releases  far 
below  the  standard  accepted  by  the  AEC.  If 
that  standard  represents  too  great  a  public 
health  risk,  then  the  AEC  should  say  so  and 
adopt  a  stricter  standard,  he  said. 

"I  disagree  with  people  who  say  if  we 
lower  standards  we  will  force  nuclear  power 
into  an  uneconomical  position, "  said  Pig- 
ford.  "We  should  evaluate  safety  first  and 
then  economics." 

According  to  AEC  projections  of  power  use. 
nuclear  plants  now  generate  1  percent  but 
by  the  year  2000  will  generate  69  percent. 

Seaborg  and  other  AEC  officials  predict 
breeder  reactors  will  be  operational  In  the 
1980s  and  because  they  produce  their  own 
Plutonium  fuel  might,  in  Seaborg's  words, 
"lead  to  the  production  of  electricity  at  costs 
that  would  be  spectacularly  low  by  today's 
standards." 

The  first  attempt  to  operate  a  breeder  re- 
actor in  a  commercial  power  plant  occurred 
in  the  Enrico  Fermi  plant  near  Detroit.  Early 
in  October  1966.  the  plant  was  started.  Im- 
mediately things  went  wrong. 

The  cooling  system  failed  and  the  radioac- 
tive fuel  elements  melted — what  Is  consid- 
ered the  worst  accident  likely  to  occur  in  a 
nuclear  plant.  After  several  tense  days,  the 
situation  was  brought  under  control. 

Advocates  of  nuclear  {>ower  plants  say  that 
despite  the  accident  none  of  the  deadly, 
highly  radioactive  fission  got  out  of  the  Fermi 
plant.  No  one  was  Injured. 

Opponents  claim  the  plant  came  within  a 
halrsbreadth  of  blowing  up  and  scattering 
radioactivity  over  the  city  of  Detroit. 

The  AEC  does  not  treat  power  plants 
lightly.  Surveillance  is  intense  during  con- 
struction and  afterward.  All  safety  systems 
are  multiple  so  if  one  doesn't  work  there  Is 
a  backup. 

The  AEC  so  far  has  refused  to  permit  con- 
struction of  a  plant  In  a  city. 

But  Dr.  Edward  Teller,  father  of  the  hydro- 
gen bomb,  said  he  believes  "a  big  nuclear 
plant  700  feet  underground  on  Manhattan 
Island  is  safer  than  one  70  miles  away  on  the 
surface." 

The  .^EC  contends  the  chances  of  any  acci- 
dent that  would  release  radioactivity  are  so 
slight  as  to  be  virtually  non-existent. 

So  far  the  power  industry's  safety  record 
Is  perfect.  But  there  aren't  many  plants  and 
few  have  been  operating  more  than  a  year 
or  two. 

In  1957.  an  AEC-commlssloned  study  esti- 
mated that  If  a  power  plant  released  a  large 
amount  of  radiation,  loss  of  life  would  be 
in  the  thousands  and  dollar  loss  would  be 
in  the  billions. 

One  expert  now  with  particularly  strong 
misgivings  is  David  E.  LUlenthal.  first  chair- 
Xian  of  the  AEC.  Says  Lillenthal: 

"Once  a  bright  hope  shared  by  all  man- 
kind, including  myself,  the  rash  proliferation 
of  atomic  power  plants  has  become  one  of  the 
ugliest  clouds  hanging  over  America." 


Under  the  Mushroom   Cloud — 3:    Eons  of 
Radiation    Ahead 

(By   Donald   M.   Rothberg) 

A  growing  pile  of  nuclear  garbage  will  be 
giving  off  deadly  radiation  1,000  years  from 
now. 

Radioactive  leftovers  are  an  inescapable 
byproduct  of  atomic  reactors  that  produce 
the  radioactive  elements  for  nuclear  weapons 
and  generate  a  growing  share  of  the  nation's 
electricity. 

They  Include  80  million  gallons  of  boiling 
hot  liquid  stored  In  200  giant  tanks,  and 
more  mundane  items  such  as  rags,  clothing 
and  machine  oil  that  make  a  Geiger  counter 
tick. 

Much  of  the  criticism  of  AEC  handling  of 
nuclear  waste  centers  on  these  points: 

Two  major  facilities,  the  Hanford  Atomic 
Works  near  Richmond,  Wash.,  and  the  Na- 
tional Reactor  Test  Site  at  Idaho  Palls,  Idaho, 
are  In  areas  of  moderate  earthquake  activity. 

While  the  AEC  says  It  now  has  methods  for 
converting  liquid  waste  to  a  more  easily  and 
safely  handled  solid  form,  progress  has  been 
slow. 

NRTS  is  located  directly  above  the  Snake 
River  Aquifer,  one  of  the  world's  largest 
underground  fresh  water  sources.  Some  low 
level  liquid  waste  containing  only  minute 
quantities  of  radioactivity  is  pumped  into 
the  aquifer. 

There  have  been  11  leaks  from  tanks  at 
Hanford — one  Involved  50.000  gallons — in  26 
years.  AEC  officials  say  the  liquid  moved  only 
15  feet  and  couldn't  possibly  reach  the  water 
table.  Some  scientists  aren't  so  certain. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  nuclear  power  in- 
dustry Is  causing  a  proliferation  of  privately 
operated  nuclear  fuel  reprocessing  plants, 
waste  storage  facilities  and  shipment  of 
highly  radioactive  material  on  the  nation's 
railroads,  which  average  more  than  15  de- 
railments a  day. 

AEC  scientists  worry  as  much  as  anybody 
about  nuclear  waste  disposal.  They  were 
going  about  their  work  with  little  public 
notice  or  outside  interference  until  May  1966. 
when  a  National  Academy  of  Sciences  com- 
mittee handed  in  a  report  that  gave  the  AEC 
more  than  it  asked  for. 

The  Committee  on  Geological  Aspects  of 
Radioactive  Waste  Disposal  one  of  many 
outside  groups  that  advise  the  AEC,  con- 
cluded that  "no  existing  AEC  Installation 
which  generated  either  high  level  or  inter- 
mediate level  wastes  appears  to  have  a  satis- 
factory geological  location  for  the  safe  local 
disposal  of  such  waste  products;  neither 
does  any  of  the  present  waste  disfjosal  prac- 
tices satisfy  the  committee's  criterion  for 
safe  disposal  of  such  wastes." 

The  AEC  commented  that  the  committee 
had  gone  beyond  Its  original  scope,  received 
"relatively  little  information  concerning 
AEC  operations"  and  made  recommendations 
that  would  Involve  spending  billions  of  dol- 
lars. 

The  committee  report  sat  in  files  for  more 
than  three  years  until  Sen.  Prank  Church, 
D-Idaho.  heard  about  It  and  demanded  a 
copy. 

He  got  one.  along  with  the  AEC  com- 
ments and  the  agency's  note  that  a  new 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  committee  had 
been  formed  to  look  Into  waste  disposal.  No 
member  of  the  old  committee  was  named  to 
the  new  one. 

Despite  having  "relatively  little  lnform.i- 
tlon"  the  old  committee  had  presented  the 
AEC  with  a  remarkably  detailed  and  lengthy 
report. 

Among  its  observations  were  these. 
"Although  impressed  by  the  competence 
and  dedication  of  the  NRTS  staff  in  its  ef- 
forts to  solve  many  vexing  disposal  prob- 
lems, at  the  conclusion  of  its  visit  the  com- 
mittee departed  with  two  unrelieved  major 
anxieties,  il)  That  considerations  of  Icng- 
range    safety    are    in    some    Instances    sub- 


ordinated to  regard  for  economy  of  opera- 
lion,  and  (2)  ihat  some  disposal  practices 
are  conditioned  on  overconndence  in  the 
capacity  of  the  legal  environment  to  contain 
vast  quantities  of  radionuclides  for  indefinite 
periods    without    danger   to   the   bloiphere." 

In  discussing  leaks  from  its  Hanford  tanks, 
the  AEC  notes  that  the  liquid  moved  only 
15  feet  through  the  dry.  hard  soil,  while 
the  water  table  is  180  feet  below  the  sur- 
face. 

But  the  NAS  committee  described  itself  as 
dubious  that  radioactivity  couldii't  even- 
tually be  carried  down  to  the  water  table 
"In   the  event   of   a   rare   calamitous   flood." 

About  the  same  time  it  got  the  NAS  re- 
port, the  AEC  was  pushing  for  studies  of  the 
possibilities  of  earthquakes  in  the  Hanford 
area.  When  Hanford  was  built  during  World 
War  II,  the  primary  considerations  in  choos- 
ing the  sit€  were  lib  isolation  and  its  dry 
climate.  No  particular  consideration  was  giv- 
en to  the  possibility  of  a  strong  earth- 
quake. 

Years  later,  when  the  first  nuclear  power 
plants  were  built,  the  AEC  became  e.irth- 
quake  conscious.  Power  companies  were  re- 
quired to  design  plants  to  withstand  a 
strong  shaking  and  to  conduct  detailed  sur- 
veys of  sites  to  make  sure  they  wouldn't 
build  a  pl.tnt  right  on  a  fault. 

But  the  AEC's  own  installations  didn't 
undergo  the  same  review  as  power  plants. 
It  was  suggested  they  ought  to.  In  the  mid- 
1960s  a  number  of  surveys  were  made  of  the 
Hanford  area.  All  concluded  that  the  chances 
of  a  strong  earthquake  were  extremely 
slight. 

Dr.  G.  W.  Housner  of  California  Institute 
of  Technology  did  one  of  those  early  surveys 
and  said  in  an  interview  that  he  concluded 
"it  was  not  a  region  where  we  would  expect 
strong  shaking." 

Two  years  ago  Housner  was  asked  to  take 
another  look  at  Hanford  to  determine 
whether  the  Hanford  reactors  were  designed 
to  withstand  the  maximum  shock  that  might 
occur  in  the  area.  The  U.S.  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey  rates  Hanford  as  susceptible  to 
moderate  earthquake  damage. 

Housner  recommended  some  changes  but 
the  AEC  decided  they  weren't  necessary. 

The  AEC  says  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that 
an  earthquake  could  rupture  one  of  the 
huge  tanks  at  Hanford  and  send  its  radioac- 
tive contents  spilling  into  the  Columbia 
River  seven  miles  away. 

The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration Is  fighting  a  continuing  battle 
with  the  AEC  over  operations  at  Hanford 
and  NRTS.  Officials  of  this  Interior  Depart- 
ment agency  hope  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  and  Presidential  Executive 
Order  11288  will  give  them  the  muscle  to  win 
a  confrontation  with  the  AEC. 

"We're  starting  to  go  to  the  mat  with  the 
AEC."  said  one  official  at  the  water  pollu- 
tion agency's  Portland,  Ore.,  regional  ofiBce. 

The  act  calls  for  improving  water  quality 
and  the  executive  order  directe  federal  agen- 
cies to  lead  such  efforts. 

But  in  its  report  on  NRTS,  the  pollution 
control  agency  said : 

"The  Idaho  Operations  Office  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  operates  on  the  policy 
that  water  quality  can  be  degraded  to  the 
upper  limits  of  the  public  health  standards 
for  drinking  water  at  the  point  of  first  use 
below  their  operations." 

"Chemical  and  radioactive  wastes  have  de- 
graded the  ground  water  beneath  the  NRTS," 
the  report  said.  It  recommended  that  the 
AEC  stop  pumping  low  level  radioactive 
waste  Into  the  aquifer  and  that  It  end  the 
practice  of  burying  solid  waste  above  It. 

The  AEC  then  notified  the  state  of  Idaho 
that  it  plans  to  stop  burying  solid  waste 
over  the  aquifer,  though  not  for  ten  years 
or  more.  AEC  plans  would  send  solid  waste 
to  a  repository  it  wants  to  establish  in  1,000- 
foot-deep  salt  mines  in  Lyons.  Kan. 
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Federal  water  pollution  officials  say  they 
have  yet  to  get  permission  to  enter  the  Han- 
ford installation  and  Inspect  the  tank  storage 
area. 

They  hope  lo  eMminate  Hanford's  use  of 
water  from  the  Columbia  River  to  cool  re- 
actors. 

In  1966,  federal  water  quality  officials 
a.sked  the  AEC  to  halt  this  practice  and  In- 
stall heat  dissipation  facilities  at  Hanford. 
Nothing  was  done,  they  said. 

Officials  said  they  are  more  concerned 
about  thermal  pollution  than  with  traces 
of  radioactivity  also  found  In  the  river  and 
in  shellfish  at  Its  mouth  more  than  200  miles 
from  Hanford. 

Preliminary  results  of  studies  now  under- 
way have  shown  that  salmon,  the  most  im- 
portant commercial  and  sport  fish  in  the 
river,  are  extremely  sensitive  to  increases  in 
the  water  temperature. 

In  answer  to  criticism  that  its  vast  store  of 
liquid  waste  is  particularly  dangerous,  the 
.^EC  says  it  expects  to  have  converted  all 
the  liquid  now  in  storage  at  Hanford  to 
solid  form  by  1975. 

But  the  growth  of  the  nuclear  power  in- 
dustry will  greatly  accelerate  the  generation 
of  liquid  waste.  Walter  G  Belter  of  the 
AEC's  division  of  reactor  development  pre- 
dicted in  a  re.:ent  speech  that  by  the  year 
2000.  there  will  be  77  million  gallons  of  high 
level  liquid  waste  in  storage,  only  3  million 
gallons  less  than  is  now  in  tanks. 

The  new  fuel  reprocessing  industry  Is  de- 
veloping as  a  satellite  of  nuclear  power 
plants  After  about  two  years,  the  radioactive 
fuel  elements  in  nuclear  power  plants  lose 
their  efficiency  and  must  be  replaced. 

The  so-called  si>ent  elements  are  extremely 
hot  and  highly  radioactive.  They  are  stored 
at  the  plant  under  water  for  three  to  six 
months  to  allow  the  short-lived  radioactive 
elements  to  decay  off  and  also  to  dissipate 
some  cf  the  heat.  Then  they  are  loaded  into 
huge  shipping  casks  for  transport  to  a  fuel 
reprocessing  plant. 

The  only  commercial  plant  now  in  opera- 
tion Is  at  West  Valley.  N.Y.  Another  is  under 
construction  at  Morris,  111. 

The  reprocessing  plants  have  far  greater 
potential  for  releasing  radioactivity  to  the 
atmosphere  than  do  power  plants.  Their  nor- 
mal releases  of  two  radioactive  elements — 
Kr)-pton  85  and  Tritium — are  far  greater  than 
from  power  plants. 

In  addition,  fuel  reprocessing  plants  will 
become  small  storage  depots  lor  liquid  radio- 
active waste.  The  liquid  is  generated  when 
the  spent  fuel  elements  are  Immersed  In  acid 
and  processed  to  recover  plutonium  and 
uranium.  High  level  liquid  waste  remains. 

The  new  Morris  plant  being  built  by  Gen- 
eral Electric  Co..  is  designed  to  process  the 
liquid  immediately  Into  solid  form,  a  pro- 
cedure that  could  solve  the  future  liquid 
wa^te  problems. 

Most  shipping  of  spent  fuel  elements  to 
reprocessing  facilities  and  potentially  of  solid 
waste  to  salt  mines  Is  via  rail.  Casks  for  hold- 
ing fuel  elements  weigh  75  to  100  tons  and 
are  supposed  to  be  able  to  hold  up  after  a 
30-foot  drop  onto  an  unyielding  surface  and 
30  minutes  in  a  1.475  degree  fire. 

But  the  thick  AEC  regulations  governing 
casks  say  nothing  about  the  makeup  of 
train.'.  While  federal  regulations  prohibit 
putting  unlike  hazardous  materials  next  to 
each  other— such  as  radioactive  material  nex*^ 
to  a  load  of  explosives — there  is  no  bar  to 
putting  them  in  the  same  freight  train  with 
a  few  can  in  between. 

Most  of  the  5.000  or  more  derailments  of 
freight  trains  each  year  are  minor.  But  in 
1969  alone,  15  communities  were  evacuated 
after  derailment  of  trains  carrying  carloads 
of  hazardous  materials. 

There  have  been  no  cass  where  radioactive 
material  has  been  Involved  In  a  major  de- 
railment. 

But  the  railroads  are  leer.-  enough  of  the 


prospects  that  some.  Including  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral, refuse  to  haul  spent  fuel  elements. 

Under    the    Mushroom    Cloud — 4 :     Quake 

Peril  Stirs  Fears 

(By  Donald  M.  Rothberg) 

Three  things  might  halt  plans  for  under- 
ground nuclear  weapons  tests  on  the  re- 
mote Aleutian  Island  of  Amchltka:  diplo- 
macy, law  suit  or  gigantic  earthquake. 

Earthquakes  are  common  on  Amchitka.  A 
shake  Just  before  the  test  scheduled  for 
autumn  1971  could  delay  it.  But  far  more 
damaging  to  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
plans  for  continued  use  of  the  island  as  a 
test  site  would  be  a  big  quake  right  after 
the  1971  bla^t. 

Testing  could  be  curtailed  If  agreement 
Is  reached  at  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Talks  Oct  ween  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  or  If  a  group  of  Alaskans  who 
feel  they  are  personally  endangered  by  the 
tests   won   their   contemplated   law  suit. 

The  earthquake  Issue  was  raised  by  a  blue 
ribbon  panel  of  scientists  formed  to  report 
to  the  President's  science  adviser  on  the  po- 
tential hazards  of  underground  nuclear 
tests. 

The  panel  headed  by  Dr.  Kenneth  S.  Pitzer. 
president  of  Stanford  University,  studied 
data  compiled  primarily  by  the  AEC  from 
previous  te-ts.  talked  lo  AEC  scientists,  then 
utilizing  the  expertise  of  it.s  own  members 
wrote: 

"The  panel  is  seriously  concerned  with 
the  problem  of  earthquakes  resulting  from 
large-yield  nuclear  tests  .  .  .  new  and  sig- 
nificant evidence  demonstrates  that  small 
earthquakes  do  actually  occur  both  immedi- 
ately after  a  large-yield  test  explosion  and 
in  the  following  weeks. 

"The  largest  of  the  observed  associated 
aftershocks  have  been  between  one  and  two 
magnliudes  less  than  the  explosion  itself. 
However,  there  does  not  now  appear  to  be  a 
basis  for  eliminating  the  possibility  that  a 
large  ten  explosion  might  Induce  either  im- 
mediately or  after  a  period  of  time,  a  severe 
earthquake  of  sufficiently  large  magnitude 
ta  cause  serious  damage  well  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  test  site." 

The  report  went  to  the  White  House  Nov. 
27,  1968.  about  11  months  before  the  first  of 
a  series  of  large-yield  nuclear  tests  was  to  go 
off  on  Amchltka. 

The  panel  also  gave  its  opinion  of  the 
earthquake  potential  at  the  three  existing 
test  sites: 

"The  proposed  tests  at  the  central  Nevada 
site  involve  a  greater  risk  of  earthquake  than 
those  at  the  regular  Nevada  test  site,  since 
the  more  northerly  portions  of  Nevada  are 
more  active  seismically.  Since  the  Amchitka 
area  in  Alaska  is  still  more  active  seismically. 
the  hazard  of  Inducing  an  earthquake  must 
be  considered  to  be  greater  at  that  location 
than  at  either  Nevada  site." 

The  report  disappeared  Into  the  White 
Hou.<;e   Preparations  continued  on  Amchltka. 

Pitzer  called  Donald  F.  Hornig,  .=cience  ad- 
viser to  President  Johnson,  and  urged  that 
the  report  be  made  public.  But.  as  Pitzer  re- 
called an  interview,  the  White  House  was 
reluctant  to  do  anything  with  the  report 
because  Johnson  had  less  than  two  months 
remaining  in  office. 

When  Richard  M.  Nixon  took  office  as 
President,  Pitzer  called  his  science  adviser. 
Dr.  Lee  DuBrldge,  to  urge  public  release  of 
the   report. 

On  March  29.  1969.  Pitzer  received  a  letter 
from  DuBridge  rejecting  public  release  but 
saying  there  was  no  objection  to  individual 
members  of  the  panel  speaking  out. 

Pitzer  told  the  American  Chemical  Society 
two  weeks  later,  "I  believe  the  risk  that  a 
damaging  earthquake  might  'be  triggered 
deserves  a  much  more  substantial  public 
hearing  before  large  tests  are  held  at  the 
new  sites  in  central  Nevada  and  the  Aleutian 
Islands,  which  are  seismically  active  areas." 


Sen.  Mike  Gravel.  D- Alaska,  asked  for  a 
copy  of  the  report.  He  was  turned  down,  he 
said,  because  "they  felt  that  It  was  secret." 

Actually  the  report  contained  nothing 
classified. 

Finally  on  Sept.  29,  three  days  before  an 
underground  blast  in  the  range  of  about  1 
million  tons  of  high  explosive  was  to  be  set 
off  on  Amchitka,  the  Pitzer  report  was  re- 
leased. 

The  release  was  handled.  In  Pitzer's  words, 
"in  a  rather  peculiar  way." 

It  was  included.  t>eginning  on  page  49.  in  a 
59-page  pamphlet  that  discussed  Amchitka 
test  prepartlons,  safety,  site  selection,  the 
environment  and  even  a  sea  otter  reloca- 
tion program. 

De.splte  congressional  apprehension,  the 
test  went  off  on  schedule.  No  earthquake  fol- 
lowed No  radioactivity  escaped.  Things  went 
belter  than  the  AEC  had  anticipated. 

But  Dr.  Frank  Press,  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  earth  sciences  at  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology  and  a  world  renowned 
seismologist  who  was  a  member  of  the  Pitzer 
panel,  said:  "We  all  would  have  bet  that 
nothing  would  happen.  The  probability  of 
something  happening  is  small.  The  risk  Is 
^■ery  great." 

Press  pointed  out  that  the  AEC  has  said  It 
plans  to  set  off  nuclear  explosives  of  progres- 
sively larger  yields.  He  .said  scientists  don'i 
know  enough  about  earthquakes  to  know 
whether  there  might  be  a  certain  size  shock 
from  a  nuclear  blast  which  would  trigger  a 
major  quake. 

The  greatest  danger  from  an  earthquake  at 
Amchitka  would  come  from  the  tidal  wave 
it  could  generate.  Press  estimated  it  would 
take  a  quake  with  a  Richter  scale  reading  of 
7.5  or  8  to  generate  a  tidal  wave  large  enough 
to  cause  damage  in  populated  areas.  The  1969 
Alaska  earthquake,  one  of  the  largest  on  rec- 
ord, had  a  Richter  reading  of  8.5. 

An  earthquake  that  large  at  Amchltka 
could  send  a  tidal  wave  across  the  Pacific  thai 
would  devastate  coastal  eo'eas  as  far  away  as 
Japan. 

The  AEC  answers  thatjthere  are  frequent 
large  earthquakes  in  the*Amchitka  area  and 
none  have  ever  triggered  a  large  tidal  wave 

Even  the  Pitzer  panel  stressed  that  the 
possibility  was  slight.  The  report  added  that 
it  did  exist,  however,  and  the  need  for  testing 
should  be  evaluated  with  this  in  mind. 

Two  government  seismologists  for  the  U.S. 
Geological  Survey  said  this  month  they  found 
in  a  .seven-year  study  that  as  many  earth- 
quakes occurred  before  underground  atomic 
explosions  as  afterwards 

Their  report  in  a  scientific  Journal  had 
been  preceded  last  year  by  anotlT-r  report  cf 
three  different  scientists  who  ccucluded  that 
underground  explosions  triggered  .significant 
earthquake  activity. 

Robert  D.  Jones  Jr..  manager  of  the  Aleu- 
tian Islands  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  which 
includes  Amchitka,  watches  with  growing 
frustration  the  coming  of  w;Tat  he  calls  "the 
bomb  people." 

For  years  Jones  has  worked  to  make 
Amchitka  and  other  l.'^lands  in  the  chain 
more  hospitable  to  the  rare  Aleutian  Canada 
Goose,  as  well  as  to  Bald  Eagle.'=.  and  other 
wildlife. 

But  the  preparations  for  the  1971  test  are 
ellmin.-.ting  the  ground  cover  and  driving  off 
the  birds,  says  Jones.  Another  factor  Is  the 
noloo  and  activity. 

"I  think  the  bomb  people  have  lost  the 
skill  of  walking."  Jones  said  In  a  telephone 
interview  from  the  refuge  headquarters  in 
Cold  Bay  "They  seem  to  have  to  go  every- 
v.'horc  by  helicopter." 

Other  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  personnel 
are  keeping  a  close  watch  on  Amchitka  and 
take  a  less  gloomy  view.  They  report  that 
the  eagle  population  actually  has  increased 
due  r.n  more  plentiful  food  supply  represented 
by  garbage. 

"That's   not    true,"   responds   Jones.   "The 
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eaglej  nesting  there  have  been  nesting  for 
years.  If  they  continue  to  harass  those  birds 
they  will  decline." 

With  Its  wildlife  and  susceptibility  to 
earthquakes,  why  did  the  AEC  settle  on  Am- 
chltka  for  its  test  site? 

AEC  officials  say  the  choice  was  narrowed 
to  Arr.chitka  and  the  North  Slope  in  north- 
ern Alaska.  According  to  Dr.  Harry  Reynolds 
of  the  We.ipons  section  of  Lawrence  Radia- 
tion Laboratory  in  Llvermore.  Calif.,  the 
North  Slope  was  eliminated  because  of  the  in- 
hospitable climate,  although  it  is  seismlcally 
stable 

MaJ.  Gen.  E.  B.  Giller,  director  of  the  AECs 
weapons  division,  says  another  fucior  was 
ecologlcn!  particularly  the  presence  nearby 
of   caribou   calving   grounds. 

But  doesn't  the  AEC  know  enough  already 
about  detonating  nuclear  bombs — or  devices, 
asJfc  refers  to  call  them? 

'^[these  any  real  need  for  more  tests? 

•"lou  d..in't  design  a  weapon  and  wonder 
If  itViU  go  bang,"  says  Reynolds.  The  tests 
are  "experiments,  a  series  of  experiments." 

Not  all  the  devices  that  the  AEC  makes 
go  bang  deep  underground  are  weapons. 
Some  fire  handled  by  the  Plowshare  program, 
the  U.S.  effort  to  find  peaceful  uses  for  nu- 
clear explosives 

John  S.  Kelly,  director  of  the  AECs  divi- 
sion of  Peaceful  Nuclear  Explosives,  sees  the 
use  of  nuclear  explosions  to  rele.tse  new 
energy  sources  as  the  most  promising  cur- 
rent Plowshare  program. 

Such  experiments  with  natural  gas  and 
oil  shale  involve  underground  nuclear  blasts 
in  Colorado.  They  have  popularized  a  bumper 
sticker  among  test  opponents  tliat  advises; 
•'Visit  Colorado.  Playground  of  the  AEC." 

There  are  problems.  Kelly  admits.  The  first 
natural  gas  stimulated  by  a  nuclear  explo- 
sion was  radioactive  to  an  extent  that  makes 
It  unfit  for  use  in  homes.  But  Kelly  is  cer- 
tain the  radioactivity  can  be  reduced  in 
future  shots. 

Opponents  of  sucli  programs  worry  that 
economics  will  dictate  a  relaxation  of 
safet; . 

The  two  companies  most  involved  in  this 
program  are  CER  Geonuclear  Corp.  of  Las 
Vegas.  Nev..  and  Aiistral  Oil  Co.  of  Houston. 
Tex.  Three  officials  from  these  companies 
recently  jointly  wrote  a  paper  called  "Eco- 
nom:c-=  of  Nuclear  Gas  Stimulation. " 

In  :t  they  said,  "The  two  gas  stimula- 
tion exptilments  performed  thus  far  were 
so  expensive  they  could  not  possibly  be  eco- 
nomic." 

Opposition  to  the  gas  stimulation  project 
known  a-s  Rulison  in  western  Colorado  led 
to  the  filing  of  a  suit  in  U.S.  District  Court 
in  Denver. 

Everybcdy  won  a  little  bit.  The  project  was 
allowed  to  continue  with  provision  that 
prjper  safeguards  be  followed.  But  oppo- 
nents were  cheered  by  that  part  of  the  deci- 
sion which  gave  them  the  right  to  sue  a  gov- 
ernment agency  whose  activities  they  felt 
were  potentially  harmful. 

One  of  the  mast  ambitious  Plowshare  proj- 
ect^ was  the  plan  to  build  a  new  canal  across 
Central  America  utilizing  nuclear  explosives. 

The  Atlantic-Pacific  Interoceanic  Canal 
Study  Commission  will  report  to  the  Pres- 
.deiii  on  the  feasibility  of  the  project  by 
Dec.  31,  1970.  Its  report  will  omit  any  Judg- 
ment on  the  possible  use  of  nuclear  explosives 
because  the  AEC  was  unable  to  get  the  funds 
for  the  t""?:.?  needed  to  give  the  commission 
pertinent  duta. 

.■\mong  The  AEC  scientists  most  disap- 
pointed by  the  lack  of  progress  toward  the 
canal  is  Dr.  Edward  Teller,  the  physicist 
d'lbbfd    'Father  of  the  H  Bomb." 

Teller  dismissed,  in  an  Interview,  reports 
that  the  comml.ssion  would  reject  the  whole 
idea  of  a  sea-level  canal. 

K?lly  also  is  reluctant  to  abandon  the  idea 
entirely.  But.  he  said,  at  this  time  "any  deci- 
sion would  have  to  be  without  reliance  en 
nuclear  technology." 


PRESERVATION  OF  BURLING  TRACT 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  appalled  and  alarmed  at  the  con- 
tinued delay  in  assuring  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Burling  Tract,  along  the 
Potomac  in  Virginia,  in  its  natural  state. 
Accordingly,  I  have  today  expressed  my 
views  as  strongly  as  possible  to  the  own- 
ers of  the  tract,  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
cf  Fairfax  County  and  the  Secretai-y  of 
Interior.  This  is  a  matter  of  great  na- 
tional importance.  Accordingly,  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  telegrams  I  have  sent  concerning  this 
matter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
grams we!  e  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

July  30,  1970. 
Board  of  Supervisors, 
Fairfax  Co..  Va. 

Gentlemen:  I  urge  you  to  move  with  the 
utmost  dispatch  and  immediacy  to  stop  any 
further  outrageous  destruction  of  the  trees 
and  other  natural  beauty  of  the  Burling 
Tract  The  people  of  Fairfax  County,  and 
particularly  the  young  people  of  Fairfax 
County,  as  well  as  the  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try, are  watching  this  lmport.int  example  to 
see  whether  or  not  government  Is  powerless 
to  act  against  the  unconscionable  efforts  of 
the  owners  of  this  tract  to  go  ahead  with 
irreparable  damage  to  this  area,  despite  the 
vote  of  the  people  of  the  district  in  favor 
of  purchasing  It  and  preserving  It  forever  for 
the  general  public.  I  pledge  you  my  every 
cooperation  and  I  hope  you  are  overwhelm- 
ingly Impressed  with  the  vital  importance 
of  this  conservation  case  In  point. 

Fred  R.  H.\rris, 

U.S.  Senate. 

JULV  30,  1970. 
Hon.  Walter  J.  Hickel, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Your  immediate  action  is  urgently  required 
to  do  everything  in  your  power  to  protect 
tlie  Burling  Tract,  an  uncommonly  unspoiled 
Potomac  Park  area,  against  the  continued 
efforts  of  Its  owners  to  destroy  much  of  its 
trees  and  natural  beauty  before  the  board  of 
supervisors  can  act  to  condemn  and  purchase 
it, 

Fred  R.  Harris. 

U.S.  Senate. 


RETIREMENT  OF  W.  E.  O'BRIEN 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  Friday, 
July  31,  marks  the  final  day  of  Federal 
.service  for  one  of  the  Senate's  employees 
as  he  completes  three  decades  of  service 
in  which  he  has  held  asv=;ignments  not 
on^y  in  this  body,  but  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  in  the  executive 
branch. 

W.  E.  O'Brien,  known  to  his  many, 
many  friends  here  on  Capitol  Hill  and 
in  his  home  State  of  South  Dakota  as 
'  Obie,"  has  .^^erved  as  a  member  of  the 
professional  staff  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  for  the  past  13 
years. 

As  a  member  of  that  committee,  I 
know  .-something  of  the  splendid  service 
brought  to  the  functions  of  the  commit- 
tee by  Mr.  O'Brien.  Through  the  years 
he  has  been  typical  of  those  unsung 
heroes  of  Capitol  Hill  we  all  know,  the 
loyal,  diligent,  and  dedicated  staflf  work- 
ers who  make  the  wheels  of  the  legisla- 
tive machinery  turn. 

"Obie"  O'Brien's  contributions  to  the 


workings  of  our  committee  are  many,  and 
as  varied  as  his  many  interests.  He  pro- 
vided valuable  research  and  direction,  for 
example,  in  the  committee's  evaluation 
and  recommendation  of  legislation  deal- 
ing with  the  problem  of  pornographic 
materials  and  their  impact  upon  young 
people. 

In  another  area,  Mr.  O'Brien  was  most 
helpful  in  the  activities  involving  the 
committee's  recommendations  dealing 
with  the  problems  of  population  move- 
ments, a  matter  of  great  concern  in 
States  .''uch  as  his  and  mine,  which  have 
had  difficulties  with  the  loss  of  popula- 
tion. 

This  particular  effort  by  Mr.  O'Brien 
in  an  earlier  session  of  the  Congress 
served  as  a  most  helpful  foundation  to 
the  committee's  work  this  year  in  taking 
up  proposals  seeking  answers  to  the  prob- 
lems of  population  imbalances  in  the 
next  several  decades. 

Mr.  O'Brien's  talents  have  been  utilized 
by  our  committee  in  many  ways,  but 
rather  than  attempt  to  catalog  his  ac- 
complishments, perhaps  the  best  illustra- 
tion of  "Obie's"  contributions  comes  in 
the  words  of  the  man  with  whom  he  as- 
sociated for  a  great  many  years,  our  good 
friend  and  distinguished  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  South  Dakota  <Mr. 

MUNDT » . 

Unfortunately,  because  of  his  illness. 
Senator  Mundt  carmot  be  with  us  to  join 
in  the  deserved  tribute  to  Mr.  O'Brien. 
However,  his  statement  reflects  the  high 
esteem  in  which  "Obie"  is  held,  not  only 
by  Karl  Mundt  but  by  all  who  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  know  him  and  to  work 
with  him. 

Senator  Mundt  sent  this  message : 

I  deeply  regret  I  cannot  personally  be  on 
hand  to  join  in  the  salute  to  "Obie"  O'Brien 
for  his  valiant  service.  "Obie"  virtually  came 
to  Congress  with  me,  Joining  my  staff  In 
1940  In  my  first  term  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
s?ntatives. 

For  some  17  years  he  worked  with  me  and 
my  staff  in  the  responsibilities  of  serving  the 
people  of  South  Dakota,  both  In  the  House 
and  Senate. 

And  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  people  of 
South  Dakota,  as  well  the  citizens  of  the 
Nation,  could  not  have  had  more  dedicated 
service  than  that  provided  by  "Obie"  O'Brien 
who  faithfully  and  completely  met  his  re- 
sponsibilities. I  value  him  eis  both  a  friend 
and  a  vital  counselor  and  his  retirement  from 
the  Federal  Service  Is  truly  a  loss  to  the  cause 
of  good  government. 

Mr.  President,  before  coming  to  Wash- 
ington from  his  hometown  of  Madison, 
S.  Dak..  W.  E.  O'Brien  taught  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  South  Dakota.  He  is  a  grad- 
uate of  Dakota  State  College,  which  at 
the  time  he  attended  was  known  as  Gen- 
eral Beadle  State  College. 

In  1940,  he  joined  then-Representative 
Karl  Mundx's  staff,  serving  with  our  col- 
league until  1957,  coming,  of  course,  with 
Mr.  Mundt  to  the  Senate  in  1949  when 
Mr.  Mundt  was  elected  to  succeed  the 
late  Harlan  Bushfield. 

In  1957,  Mr.  O'Brien  joined  the  OflBce 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  serving 
as  an  assistant  to  the  Secretary.  He  re- 
turned later  that  year  to  the  assignment 
which  he  presently  holds  and  from  which 
he  is  retiring. 

I  might  also  point  out,  Mr.  President, 
that    during    his    House    service,    Mr. 
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O'Brien  attended  American  University 
evening  courses,  and  was  instrumental  in 
the  establishment  at  the  university  of 
the  Sigma  r>elta  Chi  Professional  Jour- 
nalism Chapter  there. 

Mr.  O'Brien  subsequently  served  as 
president  of  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi  chapter 
at  American  University  and  continues  to 
retain  his  interest  in  the  affairs  of  this 
national  journalistic  organization. 

Mr.  President,  in  saluting  W.  E. 
O'Brien  today,  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did 
not  compliment  his  loyal  helpmate  over 
the  years,  his  wife  Marge  O'Brien. 

To  the  O'Brien's,  and  their  five  chil- 
di-en.  I  am  delighted  to  wish  Godspeed 
and  to  again  express  appreciation  to 
"Obie"  O'Brien  for  his  contributions  to 
our  Nation  in  his  30  years  of  Federal 
service. 

GRAPE  GROWERS  CONTRACT 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  the  sign- 
ing yesterday  by  26  leading  grape  grow- 
ers of  an  AFL-CIO  union  contract  has 
been  characterized  by  Cesar  Chavez  as 
the  "beginning  of  a  new  day."  Through 
the  outstanding  efforts  of  Cesar  Chavez 
and  others  who  have  contributed  greatly 
to  the  work  of  the  United  Farm  Workers 
Organizing  Committee,  some  of  the 
farmworkers  of  this  Nation  will  be  en- 
titled to  basic  rights  and  decencies  other 
workers  take  for  granted. 

This  event,  while  truly  being  signif- 
icant, is  but  a  beginning  and  first  step. 
Congress  has  the  obligation  to  see  that 
these  farmworkers  receive  the  benefits  of 
such  Goverrunent  programs  as  the  right 
to  bargain,  minimum  wages,  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  workmen's  compen- 
sation, and  other  related  programs. 

The  Senate  has  an  opportunity  to  pro- 
vide farmworkers  with  unemployment 
compensation  by  voting  against  the  con- 
ference report  on  H.R.  14705  and  by  re- 
questing that  a  new  conference  be  con- 
vened and  that  the  Senate  conferees 
insist  on  the  farmworker  provisions 
adopted  by  the  Senate.  I  hope  the  Senate 
takes  this  action. 

Cesar  Chavez  Is  to  be  congratulated 
for  his  efforts  in  the  signing  of  the  con- 
tract and  in  calling  to  the  attention  of 
all  Americans  the  plight  of  the  farm- 
workers. These  workers  deserve  better 
and  it  is  our  obligation  to  do  better. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
I  sent  to  Cesar  Chavez  congratulating 
him  for  his  efforts  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  30, 1970. 
Mr.  Cesar  E.  Chavez, 
Delano,  Calif. 

Dear  Cxsab:  I  was  tremendously  pleased  to 
learn  of  your  success  in  negotiating  the 
union  contract  with  twenty-six  grajje  grow- 
ers. As  you  said,  this  does  represent  a  "new 
day"  and  you  are  certainly  to  be  con-^r.-itu- 
lated  for  your  efforts  In  making  this  possible. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  a  copy  of  a  state- 
ment which  I  made  on  the  floor  of  the  United 
States  Senate  relating  to  the  contract.  I 
thought  you  might  find  this  of  Interest. 

We  all  recognize  that  much  remains  to  be 
done.  Applicability  of  the  right  to  bargain, 
minimum  wagee,  unemployment   insurance 


and  workmen's  comp>ensation  to  farm  work- 
ers is  a  matter  which  deserves  immediate 
attention  of  Congress.  I  am  hopeful  that  we 
can  make  some  improvements  in  these  pro- 
grams this  year  which  will  be  beneficial  to 
farm  workers. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  assistance,  please  do  not 
hesitate  to  contact  me. 

With  warmest  personal  regards, 
Sincerely  yours, 

Fred  R.  Harris. 


POLLUTION— A  WORLDWIDE 
PROBLEM 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  a  great  outpouring  of  concern 
within  the  last  year  or  two  about  the  un- 
deniably deteriorating  condition  of  the 
environment  within  the  United  States. 
Stacks  of  testimony,  learned  papers  and 
film  clippings  Illustrate  the  hazardous 
conditioiis. 

However,  the  condition  is  not  limited 
to  the  United  States.  This  is  a  fact  that 
we  need  not  feel  relieved  about,  but  a 
fact  that  supports  the  position  that 
the  world  is  an  increasingly  interdepend- 
ent planet. 

In  support  of  the  worldwide  gravity  of 
the  pollution  crisis  I  call  attention  to  an 
article  that  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  July  20,  1970,  by  Claire  Sterling 
entitled  "Efforts  Begin  to  Compute  the 
Worldwide  Eco-Crisis."  The  article  refers 
quite  correctly  to  the  envirormiental 
crisis  as  "the  cri.sis  of  crisec,  the  culmi- 
nation of  man's  timeless  errors." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Efforts  Begin  to  CoMPtrrK  the  World- 
wide Eco-Crisis 
(By  Claire  Sterling) 

Rome — Suddenly,  in  any  number  of  dis- 
parate countries — the  United  States.  Britain. 
Prance,  Germany,  Italy,  Sweden.  Czechoslo- 
vakia, the  Soviet  Union.  India.  Japan — Influ- 
ential men  have  sensed  an  impending  dan- 
ger unlike  any  in  human  experience.  Futur- 
ologlsts  call  it  the  crisis  of  crises,  the  culmi- 
nation of  man's  timeless  errors.  They  have 
many  and  not  always  comprehensible  ways 
of  putting  this,  but  what  they  seem  to  be 
saying  Is  that  the  day  may  be  coming  when 
the  planet  can  no  longer  support  the  people 
on  it. 

There  will  be  7  billion  people  by  the  turn 
of  the  century,  twice  the  number  now.  They 
are  not  going  to  have  enough  to  eat:  half  the 
world's  popvUatlon  Is  starving  already,  and  4 
or  5  of  the  7  billion  are  expected  to.  They 
will  not  have  enough  habitable  living  space, 
even  by  our  own  generation's  shrinking 
standards:  the  more  affiuent  may  live  50.000 
to  a  skyscraper,  the  poor  In  cement  warrens 
of  "conurbations"  spreading  across  the  con- 
tinents from  end  to  end.  They  will  not  have 
enough  parks,  beaches,  woods,  open  country- 
side to  escape  maddening  urban  pressures, 
or  enough  psychiatrists  for  any  but  the  bas- 
ket-cases. They  might  not  have  the  physical 
room  to  travel  freely.  They  may  not  have 
enough   breathable   air   or  drinkable   water. 

The  fact  that  this  last  goes  for  all  of  us — 
the  human  race,  that  is — may  surprise  some 
Americans.  Inclining  as  they  do  to  the 
oddly  proprietary  view  that  the  United 
States  Is  alone  In  violating  nattire.  Actually 
the  Lake  of  Zurich  Is  as  irredeemably  dead 
as  Lake  Erie;  the  Rhine  Is  filthier  than  the 
Hudson;  Swedish  forests  are  withering  under 


acid  rains  bearing  sulphur  from  the  Ruhr: 
the  Japanese,  Finns  and  Dutch  fall  deathly 
111  from  eating  mercury-tainted  shellfish; 
sturgeon  (and  so,  alas,  caviar)  Is  disappear- 
ing from  the  Caspian  Sea:  the  Baltic's  oxygen 
content  is  dropping  at  an  alarming  rate;  the 
lifespan  of  a  Milanese  Is  three  years  shorter 
than  other  Italians'  because  of  smog;  and  in 
some  parts  of  the  Tiber  a  fish  will  die  in  15 
minutes. 

There  are  a  lot  more  such  fright  stories, 
and  others  possibly  in  the  making  as  bad  or 
worse;  earthquakes  caused  by  man-made 
dams,  deserts  spreading  relentlessly  across 
overgrazed  land,  a  new  Ice  Age  induced  by 
human  tinkering  with  the  atmosphere,  life- 
less oceans,  terrestrial  floods.  And  all  the 
ravages  we  are  Just  beginning  to  notice  will 
have  doubled  within  30  years,  when  twice  as 
many  human  t>elngs  will  be  scrambling  for 
food  and  water,  excreting,  piling  up  garbage, 
consuming  fuels  and  manufactured  goods. 
emlt,ting  noisome  vapors  and  deafening 
sounds  as  they  criss-cross  the  globe  In  cars 
and  supersonic  Jets. 

All  this  amounts  to  so  much  more  than 
otu-  pedestrian  ideas  of  what  a  problem  is 
that  futurologlsts  have  coined  a  word  for  It  — 
the  problematique .  Nobody  really  knows  the 
size  of  It  yet;  the  international  conferences 
and  elaborate  computer  studies  are  barely 
getting  under  way.  But  it  la  clearly  too  big 
for  panic  decisions  which,  with  the  best  of 
intentions,  might  easily  make  matters  worse. 
It  is  obviously  too  big  for  any  of  the  currently 
popular  back-to-nature  propositions:  7  bil- 
lion i^eople  are  unlikely  to  find  deliverance 
by  banishing  the  technologists  and  growing 
tomatoes  In  wlndow-tKJxes.  It  is  evidently  too 
big  to  be  entrusted  to  an  exclusive  club  of 
rich  industrial  nations,  whose  performance 
so  far  has  hardly  Inspired  bottomless  trust  on 
the  part  of  those  ether  nations  where  the 
starving  billions  live.  Above  all.  it  is  certainly 
too  big  for  any  single  country,  however 
wealthy,  powerful,  civlc-mlnded.  gullt-rtd- 
den.  nature-loving,  or  technologically  ahead 
of  the  rest. 

Take  the  Baltic.  It  is  an  inland  sea  shallow 
and  sluggish,  with  an  outlet  to  the  Atlantic 
so  narrow  that  30  years  must  go  by  before  its 
waters  can  be  flushed  away  and  renewed.  And 
it  is  sick:  clogged  with  industrial  waste  and 
human  excrement  empt\-ing  Into  it  from  the 
bordering  states  of  Denmark.  Sweden.  Ger- 
many, Poland.  Finland.  Soviet  Russia;  clotted 
with  garbage  sumped  by  pleasure  craft;  poi- 
soned by  windborne  mercury  from  all  Eharope 
and  DDT  from  everywhere:  filmy  with  oil 
from  passing  freighters  and  tankers.  Further- 
more: It  could  die  overnight.  One  cubic  meter 
of  light  fuel  oil  can  spread  over  a  square  kilo- 
meter of  sea  within  one  to  two  days.  A  ship- 
wrecked super-tanker  spilling,  say  250,000 
tons  of  oil  on  these  imprisoned  waters  might 
kill  off  all  marine  life,  with  Incalculable  ef- 
fects on  the  atmosphere,  not  to  mention  the 
eccnomies  of  six  coastal  states  inhabited  by 
over  300  million  people.  Yet  the  tankers  w^ll 
go  on  plying  these  waters  unless  and  until 
the  six  governments  agree  to  ban  them.  E^■en 
so.  there  would  remain  the  slLme  from  the 
six  nations'  rivers  and  the  treacherous  winds 
overhead. 

Something  may  be  done  about  the  Baltic, 
the  only  point,  last  summer,  on  which  the 
Swedes  and  visiting  Soviet  Premier  Kosygin 
could  unreservedly  agree.  But  whatever  else 
Is  done  even  by  the  six  states  could  not  be 
enough.  If  nothing  else,  the  winds  would  de- 
feat them — those  winds  that  carried  radioac- 
tive ash  around  the  world  from  Hiroshima 
in  a  fortnight,  that  have  carried  pesticides 
3.600  miles  from  Africa  to  the  Caribbean 
and  managed,  in  a  quarter  of  a  century,  to 
impregnate  the  Antarctic  ice  with  2.600  tons 
of  DDT. 

There  Is  really  no  getting  around  It.  If 
the  planet  Is  to  be  reasonably  livable  some- 
where aroxond  the  year  2000,  we  are  going  to 
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have  to  have  planetary  rules,  planetarily  de- 
vised. Imposed  and  policed.  This  has  nothing 
to  do  with  Internationalist  sentimentality. 
One  Worldlsm  or  the  Brotherhood  of  Man: 
we  can  all  still  hate  our  neighbors.  It  is 
merely  the  recognition  of  an  elementary  sur- 
vival principle  comparable,  at  this  stage  in 
human  history,  to  the  earliest  strictures 
against  cannibalism.  (Cannibalism  is  one 
way  out,  of  course,  but  does  not  fall  within 
our  Immediate  purview.) 

These  articles  will  necessarily  start  from 
that  premise  The  reporting  will  cover  Com- 
munist and  capitalist,  rich  and  poor,  black 
and  colored  states,  what  they're  doing  or  say 
they're  doing,  what's  stopping  them — not  so 
much  technologically  as  in  the  way  of  na- 
tional sensibilities,  bureaucratic  sclerosis, 
power,  politics,  money. 

There  will  be  no  particular  effort  to  relate 
this  reporting  directly  to  the  United  States. 
The  connection  would  be  Implicit:  and  too 
much  Insistence  on  it  would  merely  reflect 
habits  of  thinking  which,  like  conventional 
politics  and  diplomacy,  are  already  becom- 
ing obsolete 


DIVERSITY  OF  BIG  THICKET  GEN- 
ERATES VARIETY  OF  PROPOSALS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  a 
recent  newspaper  article  on  the  Big 
Th'cket  gi'.cs  an  excellent  leview  of  the 
variety  of  proposals  which  liave  been 
made  to  preserve  this  beautiful  part  of 
Texas. 

The  article  emphasizes  the  most  im- 
portant point  of  all  the  discussion  about 
the  Big  Thicket— all  persons  who  know 
the  Bip  Thicket  agree  that  it  should  be 
pie^er\ed  While  the  debate  among  the 
various  individuals  and  interests  involved 
often  becomes  brisk,  this  is  to  be  ex- 
pected when  advocates  present  their  posi- 
tions with  vigor.  It  is  most  encouraging 
that  the  issue  being  discussed  is  not 
whether  there  should  be  a  Big  Thicket 
National  Park,  but  how  large  the  Big 
Thicket  National  Park  should  be. 

The  proposal  which  I  have  formulated 
is  contained  in  S.  4,  my  bill  to  establish 
a  Big  Thicket  National  Park  of  not  less 
than  100.000  acres.  It  is  my  position  that 
the  amount  of  land  is  the  minimum  nec- 
essary to  adequately  protect  the  unique 
ecosystems  contained  lit  the  Big  Thicket. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  tne  excellent  article  by  Mr.  Dan 
Martin  entitled  "Friends  of  Bie  Thicket 
Manv — and  in  Disagreement"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  July  23,  1970,  evening  edi- 
tion of  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 
on  page  4-A,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  f ollows : 

Friends  of  Big  Thicket  Many — .and  in 

Disagreement 

(By  Dan  Martin) 

Beaumont. — Everyone,  it  seems.  Is  agreed: 

There  should  be  a  Big  Thicket  National 
Monument. 

Sen  Ralph  Yarborough  thinks  so.  He  au- 
thored a  bill  calling  for  creation  of  a  na- 
tional park. 

Dr  Charles  Wilbanks.  president  of  the  Big 
Tliicket  As.sociatlon,  a  conservation  group, 
and  O.  R.  Crawford,  president  of  the  Texas 
Forestry  A^-'Ociation.  think  so.  as  does  U.S. 
Rep.  John  DiavcIv  ul  Alliens,  who  also  wrote 
a  bill. 

Conservationists  and  industrialists  alike 
feel  the  are:i  should  be  preserved. 

So  does  the  National  Park  Service. 


In  1967  it  made  a  survey  of  the  area.  A 
report  enthused: 

"The  scientific  and  recreational  values  of 
the  Big  Thicket  are  so  outstanding  In  qual- 
ity and  importance  and  their  threatened  loss 
to  the  nation  so  grave,  that  their  preserva- 
tion by  the  federal  government  for  the  en- 
joyment, education  and  Inspiration  of  all 
the  people  is  imperative." 

That  all  sides  agree  on  the  main  aim  Is  a 
twist  on  the  old  "white  hat-black  hat" 
theme. 

Despite  the  basic  agreement,  there  is  little 
agreement. 

Conservationists  want  a  park  of  at  least 
100.000  acres. 

Timber  interests — the  major  landholders 
in  the  thicket  area — want  only  a  "string  of 
pearls"  park  of  35,500  acres. 

Conservationists  accuse  timber  Interests  of 
having  ulterior  motives,  of  being  manipu- 
lators and  of  killing  off  native  beauty  to 
make  a  p.irk  less  desirable. 

Timber  people  treat  conservationists  pa- 
tronizingly, seemingly  as  one  would  react 
to  a  retarded  child  or  explain  a  complex 
point  to  a  slightly  daft,  impractical  dreamer. 

That,  then,   is  the  polarization. 

Both  sides  agree  there  is  a  need  to  pre- 
serve the  natural  beauty  and  eco-systems  of 
the  Big  Thicket. 

The  rub  comes  in  deciding  how  big.  where, 
how  it  will  be  accomplished  and  other  im- 
plementary  details. 

Conservationists  generally  support  Sen. 
Yarborough's  Senate  Bill  4,  which  calls  for 
the  creation  of  a  park  "not  less  than  100,000 
acres  in  Hardin.  Liberty,  San  Jacinto,  Polk 
and  Tyler  Counties." 

Lumbermen  generally  support  a  bill  spon- 
sored in  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
Rep.  Dowdy,  which  calls  for  a  park  not  to 
exceed  ,35.500  acres 

In  addition  to  the  Yarborough  and  Dowdy 
bills,  two  other  bills  have  recently  been 
dropped    into   the   hopper. 

U.S.  Rep  Bob  Eckhardt  of  Houston,  a 
Democrat,  proposed  a  bill  for  a  park  of  185,- 
000  acres. 

US.  Rep.  George  Bush  of  Houston,  the 
GOP  nominee  for  U.S.  Senator,  proposed  a 
bill  to  create  a  park  of  up  to  150.000  acres. 

Both  bills  call  for  a  park  in  a  modified 
"stnng-cf-pearls"  shape. 

Opinions  range  from  those  of  Sen.  Yar- 
borough and  Orrln  H.  Bonney  of  Houston 
to  those  of  Hubert  Mewhlnny,  a  retired 
Houston  newspaperman. 

Senator  Yarborough  has  said  of  the 
Thicket: 

•The  Big  Thicket  is  a  beautiful  and 
unique  area  of  heavy  rainfall  and  dense  veg- 
etation ...  It  is  one  of  our  country's  most 
valuable  regions  of  biological  and  ecological 
development.  Until  recently  this  portion  of 
the  Texas  gulf  plains  had  remained  an  un- 
spoiled refuge  for  rare  species  of  plant  and 
animal  life.  However,  Increasing  develop- 
ment and  exploitation  of  the  area  now 
threatens  the  existence  of  the  Big  Thicket 
as  an  identifiable  ecological  unit." 

Bonney  writes  of  the  "breathtaking  love- 
liness of  ferns  growing  from  the  moss  of 
gnarled  tree  trunks,  the  unbelievable  green 
solitude  of  tree-encircled  meadows  resplend- 
ent with  wildflowers,  magnificent  magnolia 
groves,  azaleas  exploding  with  color,  lumi- 
nous beech  forests,  eerie  cypress  swamps," 

He  speaks  of  the  Thicket  as  the  "biological 
crossroads  of  North  America,"  and  of  cham- 
pion-sized trees,  21  varieties  of  wild  orchids. 
25  ferns,  fungi,  mosses,  algae,  the  300  species 
of  birds  which  live  within  the  thicket. 

Mewhlnny,  who  now  lives  in  San  Jacinto 
County  says  of  the  Thicket: 

"There  are  not  national  parks  In  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  Alabama  or  Georgia,  and  for  good 
reason. 

"There  is  no  spectacular  scenery  in  those 
stares  and  there  is  no  primeval  and  inviolate 
wilderness. 


"Mildly  pretty  as  parts  of  East  Texas  may 
be.  the  same  thing  is  true  of  here.  The  so- 
called  String  of  Pearls  might  have  some  jus- 
tification. But  I  would  respectfully  ask  the 
Senate  to  think  twice  before  setting  up  a 
full-scale  National  Park  in  East  Texas. 

It  would  be  a  fraud  on  the  innocent  and 
gullible  tourist." 

This  aura  permeates  in  Big  Thicket  discus- 
sions and  the  hearings. 

Conservationists  accuse  timber  interests  ol 
trying  to  destroy  the  Big  Thicket. 

Lumber  spokesmen  retort,  somewhat  hotly. 
that  the  charges  are   "outright  falsehoods.' 

Lumber  spokesman  contend  they  are  the 
"stewards  of  the  land."  taking  good  care  ol 
it. 

Conservationists  say  timber  interests  "are 
destroying  the  native  woodlands," 

One  of  those  who  questioned  the  timber 
industry  is  U.S.  Rep.  Bob  Eckhardt  of  Hous- 
ton, who  commented: 

"Perhaps  I  may  be  wrong  but  I  cannot 
help  but  wonder  if  there  isn't  a  well-orga- 
nized scheme  afoot  to  destroy  the  aesthetic 
value  of  the  Big  Thicket.  Then,  there  wi;; 
be  no  point  in  trying  to  save  any  of  it. 

"I  wonder  if  there  aren't  well-planned  pro- 
grams to  destroy  the  hardwoods — the  hick- 
ory, pecan  and  beech — and  supplant  them 
with  fast  growing  pines  for  money-hungry 
lumber  barons  .  .  ." 

Eckhardt  told  of  a  hero  rookery  allegedly 
sprayed  with  insecticides  from  an  airplane, 
killing  more  than  200  water  birds  within  a 
two  acre  site;  hardwood  trees  felled  to  make 
room  for  pine,  magnolias  chopped  down  for 
railroad  ties  and  native  pecan  trees  cut  to 
make  "corduroy  roads." 

"There  is  one  instance  of  a  huge  magnolia 
tree  literally  being  "murdered.'  The  beautiful 
iree — 1,000  years  old  and  Judged  to  be  the 
oldest  and  largest  in  North  America — was 
found  dead,  drilled  in  nine  places — and  poi- 
soned with  arsenate  of  lead,"  he  said. 

Eckhardt  added  that  he  does  "not  think 
that  lumber  companies  are  the  principal  cul- 
prits in  devastation  of  the  Big  Thicket  at  this 
point.  As  you  ride  through  the  area,  you  see 
subdivision  after  subdivision  opening  up  . . . " 

Others,  such  as  Geraldine  'Watson,  a  tour 
guide  and  naturalist  from  Silsbee,  accuse  the 
timber  indtistry  of  killing  the  Thicket. 

"I  want  to  say  the  greatest  danger  to  the 
Big  Thicket  are  plans  to  convert  all  the 
natural  woodlands  to  pine  plantations  at  the 
rate  of  35.000  acres  a  year." 

She  called  such  plantations  "ecologicai 
wildernesses. " 

Edward  Fritz  of  Dallas,  chairman  of  the 
Texas  Committee  on  Natural  Resources,  said 
the  timber  industries  are  not  taking  good 
care  of  the  land. 

"■They  are,  in  fact,  destroying  the  eco- 
system in  five  ways. 

"First,  they  are  admittedly  converting  all 
feasible  tracts  into  one  species  tree  planta- 
tions ,  .  ,  A  one  species  plantation  tus  no 
value  ecologically  or  aesthetically  .  .  .  The 
timber  companies  are  pockmarking  the  Big 
Thicket  with  pine  plantations  at  the  admit- 
ted rate  of  35.000  acres  per  year. 

"Second,  the  timber  companies  have  al- 
most completely  abandoned  single-tree  selec- 
tive cutting  (and  have  started)  clear  cutting 
several  acres  at  a  time  .  .  .  Such  clear  cut- 
ting nowadays  involves  the  annihilation  of 
all  plant  life,  to  leave  plenty  of  sunlight  for 
the  oncoming  pine  trees.  Many  species  of 
plants  and  animals  are  disappearing  as  a 
result. 

"Third,  the  timber  companies  have  failed 
to  set  aside  for  permanent  preservation  any 
substantial  samples  of  typical  plant  com- 
munlt.es.  They  have  recently  laid  out  a  few 
short  nature  trails,  but  tliese  are  Inadequate 
in  every  way.  Thev  have  donated  two  five-acre 
campsites  in  Hardin  County,  but  they  have 
thus  far  failed  to  donate  any  Big  Thicket 
natural  area  for  preservation  .  .  .  T'ne  tim- 
ber   companies    have    not   even    established 
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an  eco-system  preserve  of  their  own.  and  if 
they  did,  there  would  be  nothing  to  stop 
them  from  cutting  It  in  a  pinch. 

•Fourth,  the  timber  companies  are  lock- 
ing the  public  out  of  their  best  areas, 

"Fifth,  the  timber  companies  sell  or  lease 
substantial  acreages  along  roads  and  streams 
for  commercial ,  residenlia!  or  recreational  de- 
velopment, particularly  hunting  and  fishing 
camps.  Through  this  practice  they  reveal  that 
they  are  not  perpetuating  the  forest  as  a 
source  of  wood  products  for  the  future  use  of 
man.  but  are.  instead,  exploiting  the  land  for 
the  large&t  available  profit." 

O.  R.  Crawlord.  president  of  the  Texas  For- 
estry Association,  disagrees.  He  noted  that 
■practically  all  of  the  land  under  considera- 
tion has  been  cut — several  times  over  in  the 
past  100  years. 

"It  is  through  the  management  of  its  pres- 
ent owners  that  the  Big  Thicket  is  what  it  is 
today.  We  have  brought  back  what  was  de- 
stroyed in  the  last,"  he  asserted. 

•We  support  this  park.  I  have  said  it  be- 
fore and  I  will  say  it  again  that  we  will  pre- 
serve, we  will  protect  every  tree,  every  plant 
that  should  be  protected  and  preserved  " 

The  national  park  people  chose  the  35.500 
acres  as  containing  flora  and  fauna  that  is 
rare  and  unique."  he  said,  urging  its  preser- 
vation while  asking  that  other  land  in  near- 
by national  forests  be  developed  for  recrea- 
tional use. 

Conservationists  urge  the  100,000  acres  to 
preserve  the  integrity  of  the  35,500  acre 
"unique  specimen  areas." 

According  to  a  plan  developed  by  Bonney 
for  the  Sierra  Club,  a  Big  Thicket  National 
Park  would  include  unique  specimen  areas, 
wildlife  areas,  timber  management  areas, 
rivers  and  streams  with  wide  corridors  on 
both  sides  to  preserve  their  beauty,  a  net- 
work of  highways  bordered  with  a  deep  cor- 
ridor of  natural  forest  and  recreational  fa- 
cilities. 

TTie  timber  industry,  on  the  other  hand, 
maintains  that  the  NPS-selected  areas  are  all 
that  needs  preserving. 

The  Big  Thicket,  which  some  people  claim 
is  being  "murdered,"  now  rests  in  the  midst 
of  controversy,  awaiting  a  decision  from  the 
National  Park  Service,  the  Senate  Parks  and 
Recreation  Subcommittee,  and  the  myriad 
of  other  details  which  precede  or  preclude 
the  formation  of  a  national  park. 

While  agreeing  on  the  main  aim — preser- 
vation of  some  part  of  the  area— the  sides 
are  polarized. 

Hopefully.  It  will  be  as  Dempsle  Henley, 
founding  president  of  the  Big  Thicket  As- 
sociation, says. 

"It's  Just  a  matter  of  compromise  now." 

Or.  as  one  observer  put  it.  "It  would  be 
tragic  to  see  the  area  die  because  conserva- 
tionists and  lumbermen — who  agree  on  the 
goal — can^t  agree  on  the  roadmap." 


Vabiotis  Preservation  Ideas  Presented  in 
Park   Project 

The  controversy  around  creation  of  a  Big 
Thicket  National  Park  ceiiters  on  the  size 
and  on  w-hat  shall  be  designated  unique  and 
worth  preserving. 

The  National  Park  service,  in  February  of 
1967,  issued  a  report  on  the  park,  suggesting 
a  '"string  of  pearls"  concept,  embracing  nine 
ecological  islands  within  the  area. 

The  nine  areas  are : 

The  Big  Thicket  Profile  Unit,  18.  180 
acres.  Located  in  Hardin,  Polk  and  Liberty 
Counties,  the  unit  is  an  elongated,  narrow 
tract  spanning  a  full  cross-section  of  the 
Thicket,  typing  together  the  upper  and  lower 
thickets. 

The  Beech  Creek  Unit.  6,100  acres.  It  Is  13 
miles  east  of  "Woodville  in  Tyler  County,  en- 
compassing a  rich  expression  of  the  upper 
Thicket,  composed  of  beech-magnoUa-white 
oak-loblolly  pine  association. 

Neches  Bottom  Unit.  3.040  acres.  It  Is  on 
the  Neches  River  in  Jasper  County,   about 
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eight  miles  west  of  Buna.  It  is  a  magnificent 
hardwood  forest  on  flood-plain  bottom 
lands. 

Tanner  Bayou  Unit,  4,800  acres.  This  is  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Trinity  River,  in  Liberty 
County.  12  miles  north  of  Liberty  and  it  ap- 
pears to  be  a  virtually  tantouched  example  of 
the  flood  plain  forest  community. 

Hickory  Creek  Savannah  Unit,  220  acres.  It 
is  in  southern  Taylor  County,  five  miles  south 
of  Warren.  It  is  a  threshold  community  bor- 
dering on  the  Thicket  community.  It  Is  a 
longleaf  pine-grassland  association. 

Beaumont  Unit.  1.700  acres.  This  is  in 
southeastern  Hardin  County,  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Pine  Island  Bayou  and  Neches 
River.  It  is  a  superlative  representative  of 
the  flood-plain  forest,  stream-bank  commu- 
nity association. 

Little  Cypress  Creek  Unit.  860  acres.  This 
is  in  western  Tyler  County,  five  miles  west  of 
Woodville,  representing  qualities  similar  to 
the  Beech  Creek  Unit,  but  having  a  deeper 
relief  and  therefore  more  varied  upper 
Thicket  vegetation. 

Loblolly  Unit,  550  acres  This  is  near  the 
eastern  boundary  of  Liberty  County,  about 
five  miles  northeast  of  Moss  Hill.  It  has  an 
exceptionally  find  stand  of  the  Big  Ticket's 
characteristic  trees,  the  loblolly  pine. 

Clear  Fork  Bog  Unit.  50  acres.  This  Is  in 
Tyler  County  seven  miles  east  of  Colmesnell. 
It  is  a  botanical  marvel,  of  sphagnum-swamp 
tupelo  association,  including  some  of  the 
rarest  plants  in  the  country. 

The  Sierra  Club  proposition  calls  for  not 
only  preservation  of  these  units  but : 

"Wildlife  areas  of  sufficient  size  and  forest 
cover  for  restoration,  habitat  and  protection. 

Timber  management  areas  established  for 
timber  harvest  and  multiple  u.se  similar  to 
U.S.  Forest  Service  practices  in  national 
forest. 
Wide  river  and  stream  corridors  on  both 
sides  to  preserve  their  natural  beauty,  acces- 
sible to  canoers  with  primitive  camping 
available. 

Highway  corridors  at  least  a  half-mile  on 
each  side,  providing  access  and  sightseeing. 

Recreational  facilities  in  areas  not  pro- 
tected as  unique. 


PARTNERSHIP    FOR    BETTER 
HOUSING 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  one  of  the  most  pressing  prob- 
lems facing  our  Nation  today  is  that  of 
providing  livable  low-income  housing 
tmits  for  disadvantaged  city  residents. 

There  is  unanimous  agreement  from 
experts  in  urban  planning  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  replace  unsafe 
and  unnealthy  inner-city  housing  units 
with  sanitary  and  appealing  imits  priced 
within  the  range  of  low-income  families. 
But,  there  is  wide  disagreement  on  how 
this  should  be  done. 

One  solution  has  been  developed  by  a 
group  of  concerned  citizens  in  Camden, 
N.J.,  and  the  success  of  their  efforts 
should  prove  encouraging  to  others  con- 
cerned about  this  problem. 

A  group  of  businessmen  saw  the  need 
to  rehabilitate  inner-city  housing  and 
enlisted  the  aid  of  five  of  the  Camden 
area's  leading  corporations.  Working  to- 
gether they  formed  a  private,  nonprofit 
corporation  called  Camden  Housing  Im- 
provement Projects — CHIP — to  rehabili- 
tate dilapidated  housing. 

The  businessmen  have  received  help 
from  the  city.  State,  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernments in  a  fine  example  of  how  part- 
nership between  government  at  all  levels, 


private  citizens,   and  big  business,   can 
achieve  positive  results. 

Mr.  President,  the  work  being  done  by 
CHIP  is  described  in  an  article  in  the 
current  issue  of  Challenge,  a  magazine 
published  by  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  article  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  ob.jection.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Chip  Brings  New  Life  to  Rundown  Homes 

Block  after  block  of  decaying  row  houses 
once  gave  large  chunks  of  Camden.  N  J.,  the 
appearance  of  a  city  withering  away.  No 
rebuilding  was  being  undertaken  in  deteri- 
orating areas  of  this  Industrial  center  of 
117,000  pecple.  Then  a  group  of  businessmen 
decided  to  do  .something  about  the  desolate 
scene  they  passed  each  day  commining  to 
their  downtowr  offices. 

They  took  the  problem  to  top  executives 
of  five  prominent  Camden-bas^d  concerns: 
Campbell  Soup  Company.  Radio  Corporation 
of  America  (RCAi.  The  Bank  cf  New  Jersey. 
The  Dorrance  Foundation,  and  South  Jersey 
National  Bank.  Out  of  these  discussions  came 
the  founding  of  a  private,  nonprofit  corpo- 
ration called  CHIP,  an  acronym  for  Camden 
Hou.«lng  Improvement  Projects 

Since  it5  founding.  CHIP  has  been  vigor- 
ously helping  to  counteract  the  local  housing 
shortage  and  decay  by  buving  dilapidated 
homes,  rehabilitating  them,  and  selling  them 
to  low-Income  families  at  prices  they  can 
afford. 

homes  for  low-income  families 

The  businessmen  recognized  that  most  of 
the  urban  renewal  being  undertaken  in  Cam- 
den was  in  low-income  neighborhoods.  They 
were  concerned  over  where  former  residents 
were  relocating  and  discovered  that  although 
much  planning  was  underway,  the  proposed 
new  homes  and  rental  units  would  clearly 
be  beyond  the  means  of  lower-income  groups. 
The  housing  shoitage  was  becoming  more 
critical  among  the  poor — with  overcrowding, 
relocation  problems,  and  accompanying  evils. 

Alert«d  to  the  need  for  quick  action,  the 
five  Camden  concerns  launched  CHIP'S  home- 
rehabilitation  program  with  loans  of  $100.- 
000  each.  Interest-free.  With  this  pool  of 
money.  CHIP  acquires  vacant,  run-down 
properties  usually  for  less  than  $1400  Aver- 
aging $9500  in  rehabilitation  costs  including 
labor,  the  nonprofit  corporation  in  most 
cases  renovates  the  heme  completely  in  60 
to  90  days.  Out-cf-pc;ket  expenses  total 
$10,900,  but  with  overhead  and  other  costs, 
such  as  financing  and  selling,  the  current 
sale  price  of  the  homes  Is  about  $12,700. 

The  houses  are  sold  to  low-income  buyers 
under  HUD-]?HA's  221(h)  low-interest  mort- 
gage insurance  program  sjjecializing  in  prop- 
erties rehabilitated  by  nonprofit  groups. 
niA's  Section  235  Interen  subsidy  program 
is  also  being  used  for  some  mortgage  financ- 
ing. 

With  this  winning  combination,  by  April 
of  this  year  CHIP  had  168  houses  completed, 
had  20  undergoing  rehabilitation.  14  awaiting 
FH.'\  approval,  and  another  38  bouses  in  ac- 
quisition and  planning. 

getting  organized 

CHIP'S  founders  realized  during  their  early 
planning  that  a  major  commitment  of  pro- 
fessional business  talent  and  capital  from  a 
limited  number  of  sponsors  would  allow  the 
new  nonprofit,  coordinating  ccrporatlon  to 
function  with  flexibility  and  dispatch  To 
complement  their  own  particular  expertise. 
the  founders  appointed  to  CHIP'S  executive 
board  additional  trustees  driwn  fu  m  Cam- 
den nelghl  r.rhoods  selected  f'-r  rehabfllta- 
tlon. 

The  CHIP  boflrd — including  expert^  in  civil 
rights,  real  e.^tate.  mortgages.  !aw,  and  Fed- 
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eral  agency  administration — chose  lor  their 
executive  director  Jerome  I.  Wetnsteln,  a  35- 
year-old  Camden  resident  with  experience  In 
construction,  finance,  and  real  estate.  Weln- 
steln,  who  has  been  a  contractor  In  rehabili- 
tating homes,  a  retailer,  a  social  worker,  and 
a  real  estate  broker,  says  that  the  CHIP 
board  continually  helps  him  with  invaluable 
professional  guidance.  Besides  Its  consider- 
able financial  backing,  the  board  also  pro- 
vides such  assistance  as  free  office  space  and 
storage  facilities  for  construction  materials. 
An  annual  grant  from  the  New  Jersey  De- 
partment of  Community  Affairs  pays  the 
salaries  of  a  small  CHIP  office  staff. 

Washington-based  HUD  rehabilitation  spe- 
cialists helped  select  initial  CHIP  project 
Bites.  Camden  PHA  staffers  continue  to  as- 
sist in  the  day-to-day  workings  of  HUD's  re- 
habilitation program  for  low-Income  home- 
buyers  1221(h)]. 

T.\X    BREAKS    AND    FORECLOSTTRE    LAWS 

Executive  Director  Welnstein  Is  quick  to 
praise  the  city's  cooperation  In  setting  tax 
as^ssments.  He  explains  that  "to  supple- 
ment the  benefits  of  PHA's  low  mortgage  In- 
terest rate,  a  realistic  property  tax  was  neces- 
sary. If  the  c.ty  had  re-assessed  each  property 
based  on  our  additional  cash  investment  In 
the  house,  the  Increase  in  annual  taxes  would 
have  tended  to  discourage  further  attempts 
to  rehabilitate.  The  city's  attitude  has  been 
very  fair  In  establishing  property  assessment 
based  on  selling  prices  under  normal  market 
conditions,  as  employed  In  evaluating  other 
properties  in  the  neighborhood." 

All  is  not  Utopian  with  CHIP'S  program, 
however.  Welnstein  says  that  his  real  head- 
ache Is  not  working  capital  or  costs  but  the 
difficulty  of  acquiring  a  continuous  supply 
of  vacant  hou.ses  for  rehabilitation.  Yet  in 
C  imden.  as  In  most  of  our  major  cities,  many 
abandoned,  tax  delinquent  properties  suit- 
able for  rehabilitation  are  tied  up  in  fore- 
closure laws  that  Involve  long  legal  processes 
and  hamper  acquisition. 

Because  of  these  obstaces.  CHIP  approached 
the  State  Attorney  General's  Office  In  the 
hope  of  acquiring  an  additional  source  of 
housing  supply.  CHTP  requested  that  the 
State  exercise  its  powers  to  condemn  aban- 
doned properties  and  thereby  free  them  from 
the  time-consuming  foreclosure  process.  The 
Artomev  General  complied,  and  CHIP  Is 
now  purchasing  state-condemned  houses  for 
rehabilitation. 

LOW-INCOME    HOMEBtTYFnS 

CHIPS  person.illzed  approach  includes 
management  and  budgeting  counseling  by  a 
st.iff  of  social  workers  that  prepares  home- 
buyers  for  their  new  responsibilities. 

Many  of  the  CHIP  homebuvers  who  have 
been  on  relief  and  never  owned  a  home,  find 
Jobs  and  then  apply  for  a  rehabilitated  home. 
Vernon  Tat«m.  now  a  construction  employee 
of  Campbell  Soup  Company,  recently  moved 
his  family  of  seven  into  a  three-bedroom 
CHIP  home.  "I  am  buying  my  own  home." 
he  savs.  "and  oaying  $6  00  less  than  I  was 
paying  for  an  $80  rented  home.  And  mv  heat- 
ing bill  Is  hilf  of  what  it  used  to  be."  His 
wife  especially  likes  "the  Improved  layout 
that  gives  us  a  lot  more  room  than  we  hsid 
before." 

CHAIN     REACTION 

CHIP  employs  seven  general  contractors, 
four  of  whom  are  black.  Rehabilitation  In- 
cludes all  new  heaters,  wiring.  Insulation, 
and  copper  tubing  as  well  as  new  kitchen 
appliances,  flooring,  windows,  or  steps  when 
needed.  CHIP  projects  in  deteriorating  Cam- 
den areas  have  the  salutary  effect  of  Inspir- 
ing improvement  of  other  bouses  In  the  same 
neighborhood. 

CHIP  keeps  chipping  away  at  the  housing 
need  in  Camden  by  making  rehabilitation 
settlements  In  packages  of  four  to  seven 
homes  at  a  time.  The  average  mortgage  is  for 
40  years  at  three  fjercent  Interest.  Each  set- 
tlement brings  Camden  that  much  farther 
out  of  decay. 


With  houses  deteriorating  faster  than  new 
construction  can  replace  them,  productive 
nonprofit  housing  corporations  that  spe- 
cialize in  rehabilitation,  like  CHIP,  will  re- 
main indispensable  for  some  time.  The  aban- 
doned or  condemned  homes  are  waiting  to  be 
rehabilitated  for  families  in  need  of  housing. 


HEALTH  SERVICES  AND  MOUNTING 
MEDICAL  COSTS 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  on  July  8, 
1970,  I  held  an  important  public  hearing 
in  Tulsa,  Okla.,  on  the  subject  of  the 
delivery  of  health  services  and  mounting 
medical  costs.  The  testimony  I  received 
at  that  time  was  thoughtful  and  worth- 
while, and  I  believe  that  Senators  and 
relevant  committees  can  benefit  from 
consideration  of  it.  Accordingly,  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  final  portion  of  that  testimony  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,   as  follows: 

Deltvery  of  Health  Services  and 
MotJNTiNc  Medcal  Costs 

COSTS    OF    HEALTH    CABE 

A  great  deal  Is  being  said  today  about  the 
rising  costs  of  health  care. 

It  is  true  that  health  costs  are  on  the  In- 
crease, but  to  be  accurately  appraised,  these 
costs  should  be  reviewed  in  context  with 
other  costs  of  living  and  in  terms  of  the 
rising  value  of  health  services.  Also,  there  are 
extenuating  factors,  such  as  the  impact  of 
federal  health  programs,  which  have  created 
an  adverse  cost  picture. 

In  1966,  the  Consumer  Price  Index  showed 
the  following  division  of  the  consumer  dol- 
lar: Pood  and  alcohol — 23^;  shelter — 30c; 
clothing  and  Jewelry — Id;;  transportation — 
13'*;  recreation— etf;  health — 7<  and  all  other 
expense — lie. 

The  health  portion  of  the  consumer  dol- 
lar may  be  broken  down  as  follows:  Hos- 
pital—31-;  physician— 28 f;  drugs,  medicine 
and  appliances — 21c;  dentists — 10c;  and  all 
other  medically  related  services — IOC. 

In  terms  of  percentage  Increase,  health 
costs  have  been  a  part  of  the  general  infla- 
tionary trend.  Por  ex.imple,  during  the  ten 
years  from  1957  through  1966,  health  care 
costs  as  a  whole  went  up  34  percent.  As  ele- 
ments of  that  total,  physicians'  fees  went  up 
33  percent  .  .  .  drugs  and  prescriptions,  only 
1  percent  .  .  .  and  the  daily  service  charge  for 
hospitals  went  up  78  percent. 

For  the  same  period,  the  price  of  all  goods 
increased  11  percent,  and  the  costs  of  all 
services  went  up  26  percent. 

Tobacco  products  were  up  30  percent,  pub- 
lic transportation  up  31  percent,  food  up  17 
percent,  and  housing,  the  largest  item  In 
most  budgets,  up  13  percent. 

One  of  the  severest  critics  of  the  rise  In 
health  care  costs  is  our  federal  government, 
whose  own  general  revenue  receipts  went  up 
36  percent  during  the  period  of  1960-66.  De- 
spite this  substantial  rise  in  Income,  the  pub- 
lic debt  rose  11  percent 

No  one  likes  the  spiralling  Inflationary 
trends  In  the  costs  of  living.  Health  services, 
however,  which  should  be  generally  conceded 
to  be  among  today's  best  values,  are  not  un- 
like the  rest  of  the  economic  picture. 

What  are  the  factors  which  have  con- 
tributed to  the  rising  costs  of  health  care? 

1.  Public  demand:  Most  Americans  are 
more  health  conscious,  and  they  have  in- 
creased the  volume  of  their  purchase  of 
he.ilth  servicer.  Much  of  the  "rising  cost"  Is 
simply  a  reflection  of  the  volume  of  work 
being  done,  rather  than  increased  charges. 

2.  Governmental  demand:  The  federal  and 
state  governments — through  the  purch^ase  of 
health  services  for  large  segments  ol  the 
public — have  paid  billions  of  dollars  for  care. 


much  of  which  was  formerly  furnished  as 
charity  by  physicians  and  hospitals.  Health 
care  expenditures  will  naturally  rise  in  rela- 
tionship to  the  general  cost  of  living  when 
subjected  to  an  external  economic  stimulus 
of  this  magnitude. 

3.  Price  of  progress:  There  Is  no  more 
dynamic  field  than  medical  science.  New 
drugs,  techniques,  equipment  and  facilities 
.  .  .  which  have  contributed  so  draniatlcally 
to  the  prolongation  of  human  life  and  the 
relief  of  human  suffering  .  .  .  should  be 
measured  with  emphasis  on  their  value  rath- 
er than  their  costs. 

4.  Operational  costs:  Health  care  is  a  per- 
sonal service  which  does  not  lend  Itself  to 
automation.  As  the  price  of  labor  Increases, 
and  as  new  medical  techniques  require  ad- 
ditional sophisticated  personnel,  operational 
costs  in  clinics  and  hospitals  have  been 
passed  along  to  the  consuming  public.  Por 
example,  wages  account  for  over  60  percent 
of  a  hospital's  oj>eratlonal  cost,  so  the  In- 
fluence of  the  labor  market  has  a  severe  im- 
pact on  hospital  charges. 

Physicians'  clinics  and  hospitals  are  also 
affected  by  the  costs  of  goods  and  services 
furnished  by  other  segments  of  the  econ- 
omy, and  in  this  context  they  are  the  vic- 
tims rather  than  the  perpetrators  of  Infla- 
tion. Pinally,  government's  impact  in  the 
health  care  field  has  created  new  adminis- 
trative burdens  for  the  private  sector  which 
cares  for  America's  health,  and  the  person- 
nel necessary  to  handle  non-medical  govern- 
mental demands  represent  a  new  cost  factor. 
It  is  expected  that  the  costs  of  health  care 
will  continue  to  rise  In  an  inflationary  econ- 
omy. However,  community  planning  proj- 
ects may  be  able  to  reduce  hospital  costs  to 
some  extent  by  eliminating  duplicated  serv- 
ices and  facilities  among  the  local  hospitals. 
In  addition,  the  federal  government  should 
relieve  the  pressure  on  the  producers  of 
health  services  by  looking  very  carefully 
on  new  health  care  legislation  until  existing 
new  programs  have  been  perfected  and  old 
ones  have  been  evaluated  for  their  necessity 
and  effectiveness.  At  the  present  time.  175 
federal  departments  or  agencies  operate 
health  programs.  A  mechanism  for  coordinat- 
ing these  activles,  in  cooperation  with  Con- 
gress, appears  to  be  needed. 

Increased  medical  manpower,  as  men- 
tioned In  the  preceding  section,  can  provide 
a  better  balance  in  the  current  supply  and 
demand  dilemma  and  perhaps  reduce  costs. 
Meanwhile,  the  medical  profession  is  ef- 
fectively monitoring  the  fees  of  Its  members 
through  a  nationwide  claims  review  system 
which  is  made  available  to  patients  and  to 
private  and  governmental  administrators  of 
prepayment  programs. 

Financing  health  care 
The  medical  profession  believes  in  indi- 
vidual and  family  responsibility.  Americans 
should  be  encotu'aged  by  all  persuasive  pow- 
ers, including  government,  to  maintain  the 
cherished  concept  of  financial  independence, 
both  as  individuals  and  as  fanr.lly  units. 

In  recent  years,  however,  government's  at- 
titude has  been  to  discourage  individual  Initi- 
ative in  health  economics  by  purchasing 
benefits  for  large  segments  of  society,  many 
times  without  regard  to  the  resources  of  the 
beneflcarles. 

Tills  concept  is  wrong.  Government,  which 
should  encourage  self-reliance,  could  do  so 
In  the  health  field  by  implementing  the  idea 
expressed  in  the  following  paragraphs,  an 
idea  which  would  minimize  government  con- 
trol and  assure  adequate  health  care  protec- 
tion for  all  Americans  at  the  same  time. 

To  encourage  ample  health  Insurance  cov- 
erage for  all  members  of  the  public  under 
age  65,  studies  should  be  directed  toward 
the  use  of  the  federal  Income  tax  system,  to 
permit  graduated  subsidies  to  taxpayers  to 
assist  in  meeting  the  premiums  required.  The 
proposal  contemplates  an  Income  tax  credit 
(not  a  deduction,  but  an  actual  remission  of 
a  p>ortlon  of  the  tax  as  adjusted  to  the  indl- 
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vldual  taxpayer's  needs)  for  those  purchasing 
adequate  health  Insurance  coverage. 

Implementation  of  such  a  program  would 
demonstrate  many  inherent  advantages :  The 
degree  of  federal  involvement  in  medical  care 
financing  would  actually  be  slight;  the 
money  involved  would  be  the  individual  tax- 
payer's own  money,  withheld  by  him  for 
taxes  paid,  rather  than  paid  out  to  him  or 
to  the  Insurer  by  the  federal  government.  It 
would  allow  the  total  amount  to  he  used  to 
maximum  effectiveness  of  the  funds,  elim- 
inating the  loss  in  transit  which  would  occur 
if  first  paid  and  subsequently  returned  as  a 
grant 

Indigent  and  needy  persons  now  eligible 
for  Title  XIX  benefits  ( Medicaid ) ,  who  do 
not  have  sufficient  Income  to  pay  an  Income 
tax,  could  be  included  in  this  health  Insur- 
ance program  by  receiving  vouchers  for  the 
purchase  of  comprehensive  health  insurance, 
financed  from  the  federal  general  revenues. 
Catastrophic  insurance 

As  a  companion  piece  to  the  use  of  Income 
tax  credits  for  the  purchase  of  basic  health 
insurance  coverage,  studies  should  be  di- 
rected toward  the  federal -purchase  of  cata- 
strophic coverage  from  the  private  Insurance 
industry. 

This  coverage,  designed  to  provide  com- 
prehensive health  benefits  for  catastrophic 
illness  after  basic  resources  are  exhausted, 
should  only  be  offered  to  the  American  peo- 
ple on  the  basis  of  need. 

Thus,  a  person  with  low  Income  and  few 
assets,  could  jxirhaps  receive  a  catastrophic 
policy  which  would  become  effective  after 
tl.OOO  hfld  been  spent  on  a  single  Illness. 
whereas  another  person  of  greater  means 
would  have  his  benefits  start  at  the  $5,000 
marl: 

Th3  variable  "deductibles"  could  be  appor- 
tioned on  a  simple  income-asset  application 
form,  and,  again,  the  income  tax  credit  pro- 
gram could  be  used  to  reimburse  the  ap- 
proved policyholder  for  his  coverage. 
Legislation  by  regulation 

There  Is  a  continuing,  accelerating  usurpa- 
tion of  legislative  power  by  the  administra- 
tive agencies  of  our  federal  government.  The 
use  and  abuse  of  these  unauthorized  powers 
commonly  frustrate,  distort  and  even  negate 
the  policies  laid  dovim  by  Congress. 

"Legislation  by  regulation"  has  been  ob- 
served by  physicians  in  the  implementation 
of  Medicare,  where  the  expressed  intent  of 
Congress  to  forbid  government  interference 
with  providers  of  services  has  been  completely 
aborted  by  the  administrative  policies 
handed  down  by  government  agencies  to  the 
fiscal  carriers. 

To  preserve  our  legislative  branch,  there- 
fore, it  is  recommended  that  Congress  estab- 
lish within  its  control  a  "Committee  on 
Rules  and  Policies  of  Pederal  Administrative 
Agencies"  whose  responsibility  it  will  be  txs 
review  regulations  promulgated  by  such 
agencies  to  determine  if  they  are  In  accord 
with  legislative  Intent.  If  such  regulations 
are  found  to  be  in  conflict  with  Congress,  the 
committee  should  have  the  pnDwer  to  nullify 
them  and  remand  them  back  to  the  agency 
for  proper  revision. 

Health  planning 

Congress,  in  approving  Public  Law  89-749, 
the  Comprehensive  Health  Planning  and 
Health  Services  Amendments  Act,  ordained 
that  massive  steps  should  be  taken  to  im- 
prove the  orderly  delivery  of  health  services, 
both  public  and  private,  in  order  to  assure 
maximum  benefits  to  the  American  people. 

The  medical  profession  supported  volun- 
tary health  planning  long  before  it  caught 
the  eye  of  Washington  bureaucrats  and  was 
promoted  by  them  Into  a  legal  entity.  State- 
wide, regional  and  community  planning  ef- 
fort* mandated  by  this  federal  law  are  now 
being  Joined  by  physicians  (but  In  a  minority 
role  as  provided  by  the  language  of  the  law) 
becatise  we  desire  to  contribute  toward  prac- 


tical Ideas  for  the  Improvement  of  otir  serv- 
ices and  because  we  believe  medical  doctors 
should  have  some  voice  In  the  control  of 
their  own  destinies. 

At  the  same  time,  we  believe  that  the 
greatest  chaos  In  health  care  planning  lies 
within  the  workshops  of  those  bureaucrats 
who  have  decided  to  Investigate  ours.  As  pre- 
viously stated,  there  are  presently  175  federal 
departments  and  agencies  operating  health 
programs,  and  this  system  not  only  lacks 
coordination,  but  is  manifest  with  outright 
competition  to  see  which  agency  or  de- 
partment can  pour  the  most  money  Into  the 
same  area  of  chosen  concern . 

Many  of  the  programs  are  obsolete,  some 
duplicate  the  services  of  others,  and  all  are 
wasteful. 

Thus,  in  the  matter  of  comprehensive 
health  planning,  we  suggest  that  the  first 
place  to  "clean  house"  is  in  the  nation's 
capltol,  and  v/e  propose  that  another  "Hoover 
Commission"  be  created  by  Congress  to  re- 
evaluate the  functions  and  purposes  of  all 
federal  departments  and  agencies  engaged 
in  health  activities,  with  the  objective  of 
formulating  corrective  recommendations 
back  to  the  Congress. 

Senator  Harris.  I  appreciate  very  much 
your  well  prepared  statement,  which  will  be 
a  useful  one  for  us.  Particularly,  you've  added 
some  important  comments  in  regard  to  ris- 
ing costs  and  infiatlon  generally  in  the  econ- 
omy and  rising  public  demand.  I  also  think 
it's  very  important  to  discuss  in  more  depth 
why  it's  difiicult  to  get  doctors  in  rural  areas 
and  some  of  the  factors  that  are  involved 
and  some  of  the  programs  that  weTe  pio- 
neering here  in  Oklahoma  that  I  am  very  in- 
tsrested  in.  I  thank  you  very  much. 

Dr.  Howard  Keith  Is  a  physician  in  Shat- 
tuck.  Oklahoma.  We're  glad  you're  here  and 
we'll  appreciate  hearing  from  you. 

TESTIMONY  OF  HOWARO  KEITH,   M.D.,  OF 
8HATTUCK,  OBLLA, 

I  fit  the  unusual  pattern  for  the  phys.cian, 
I  guess.  In  that  I  am  Board  certified  in  two 
different  specialties — general  surgery  as  well 
as  cardiovascular  surgery.  I  trained  to  go  into 
academic  medicine  and  I  had  planned  on 
spending  my  life  In  teaching.  However,  after 
one  year  in  this  particular  field  political  in- 
terference became  of  such  magnitude  that  I 
no  longer  felt  that  I  could  care  for  patients 
in  the  manner  that  they  deserved.  Therefore, 
I  left  academic  medicine  and  went  into  pri- 
vate practice.  I  chose  a  town  of  1,500.  So  it's 
rather  unusual  to  find  an  open  heart  physi- 
cian In  a  town  of  1,500  but  I'm  there. 

This  past  year  I  had  a  very  interesting  ex- 
perience. One  of  my  associates  who  is  also 
Board  certified  in  orthopedic  surgery  and 
who  does  extensive  traumatic  hand  work  and 
I  were  in  a  foreign  country  which  has  a  na- 
tional health  Insurance.  All  medical  care  is 
paid  for.  My  young  child  fell  and  sustained 
an  injury  to  his  hand.  We  took  him  to  the 
hospital  to  obtain  medical  care.  This  was  the 
leading  medical  facility  of  this  locality.  While 
we  were  there  It  took  us  6Vi  hours  in  the 
emergency  room  before  we  were  seen  by  a 
physician.  It  was  not  a  matter  of  being  there 
in  the  middle  of  the  night  or  some  other 
problem.  Anyone  who  does  hand  work  real- 
izes that  by  that  time  we  were  already  thirty 
minutes  past  the  ideal  time  for  repairing  the 
Injury.  I  had  one  of  the  best  hand  men  In 
the  Southwestern  part  of  the  United  States 
with  me  and  they  refused  to  let  him  do  any- 
thing. They  refused  to  recognize  our  position, 
our  training,  our  background,  or  anything 
else.  My  child  was  taken  from  us;  we  had  no 
choice  of  physician.  We  knew  one  in  the  area 
which  we  requested.  This  was  denied  to  us. 

Th*s  particular  physician  was  not  on  duty 
at  that  time,  and  since  we  found  out  has 
cilfTerenc^es  with  the  national  health  insur- 
ance ass(.)clation  and  isn't  recognized  by 
them  and  so  he  wasn't  allowed  to  be  our  phy- 
sician. Tiiey  operated  on  our  son  and  took 


care  of  him.  The  following  day  I  Inqul.-ed 
where  the  physician  was  who  was  going  to 
make  rounds.  By  late  afternoon  I  was  Ir.- 
formed  that  this  was  Thursday.  I  thougiit 
well,  hell,  what  difference  does  it  make 
whether  it's  Thursday  or  Sunday,  I  make 
rounds  seven  days  a  week.  I  was  informed 
he  returned  to  the  hospital  Monday  after- 
noon and  ihat  we  would  see  the  surgeon  4Vi 
days  post-operative.  Who  was  covering  dur- 
ing this  period  of  time?  Well  it  was  his  time 
off  and  nobody  covers.  So  needless  to  say  I 
became  rather  irate.  I  found  a  physician; 
we  were  discharged  fr^m  the  hospital:  and 
took  the  child  back  into  our  care.  During 
the  period  of  time  that  we  were  in  the  hos- 
pital. I  talked  to  one  other  patient  whose 
wife  had  come  in  with  a  threatened  abor- 
tion Shed  been  in  the  hospital  eleven  days 
and  had  not  seen  a  physician  yet.  They  were 
delighted  with  the  whole  system — they 
didn't  have  to  pay  a  penny  for  health  care. 
I  hadn't  seen  any  evidence  of  health  care 
yet.  I  think  just  because  you  have  national 
health  care  insurance,  just  because  some- 
body is  p>aylng  the  bill,  doesn't  necessarily 
mean.  Senator  Harris,  that  we're  going  to 
get  good  care.  I  tlilnk  good  care  comes  from 
the  physician.  As  I  mentioned,  I  went  to  a 
small  town  in  Western  Oklahoma  prior  to 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  and  we  had  good 
medical  care  there.  I  think  we  still  do.  But 
It's  working  the  hell  out  of  the  few  of  us  to 
do  it. 

With  the  implementation  of  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  our  area,  one-fourth  of  the  land 
area  of  Oklahoma,  the  Northwest  part  of  the 
.state,  has  been  reduced  to  twelve  hospitals. 
And  at  my  last  count,  35  physicians  caring 
for  one-fourth  of  the  state.  Hospital  after 
hospital  is  closed.  Doctor  after  doctor  is 
leaving  because  the  hospital  cannot  provide 
under  Medicare  the  services  that  are  re- 
quired. Therefore,  they  cannot  rceivc  proper 
compensation  and  they  have  to  close.  So  our 
medical  care  in  the  area  is  being  reduced. 
At  the  present  time  over  50 '^c  of  my  jxitients 
are  coming  over  200  miles  to  receive  servlcee. 
To  me  the  fedenU  program  does  not  provide 
medical  care  to  these  people  If  they  have  to 
travel  a  distance  to  get  it.  So  I  don't  think 
we  can  just  legislate  and  provide  insurance 
or  some  other  form  and  suddenly  provide 
c&re. 

Senator  Harris.  I  agree  with  that.  You  ob- 
viously have  indicated  some  pitfalls  that  do 
not  necessarily  follow  from  national  health 
insurance,  but  certainly  ought  to  be  guarded 
against.  Let  me  just  say  that  in  the  little 
town  of  Elgin  there  was  a  doctor.  Dr.  C.  M. 
Martin,  who  was  chosen  by  the  American 
Medical  .'Association  as  CKneral  Practitioner 
of  the  Year  one  year.  He  delivered  our  first 
baby.  He  is  deceased  now,  but  he  practiced 
until  he  was  over  70  years  old.  The  fact  that 
some  other  doctor  like  him  doe?;  not  still 
practice  In  Elgin  is  not  solely  a  result,  I 
think,  of  federal  programs. 

Dr  KsiTH.  It  is  not  the  result  of  federal 
programs  but  federal  programs  did  not  nec- 
essarily return  the  doctor.  .  .  . 

Senator  Harris.  No,  that's  not  right  and 
that's  why  we  need  to  do  more.  I  believe 
that  we've  said  that  here. 

Dr.  Keith.  Also,  it's  been  advocated  all  day 
long,  and  I  notice  a  good  deal  of  our  friends 
from  labor  unions  have  left,  that  physicians' 
costs  are  skyrocketing,  or  at  le&st  ■this  was 
the  statement  that  I  heard.  Yesterday,  in  an- 
ticipation of  coming  over  here.  I  pu!:o  i  a 
few  bills  from  my  private  file.  I  bought  the 
same  car  for  the  last  four  years.  I'm  on  mul- 
tiple sia'e  committees  and  so  forth  and  the 
board  of  dircc*Lors  of  the  Boy  Scouts,  etc  , 
and  I  drive  a  good  many  miles  each  year.  In 
1967.  I  paid  $4,700  for  this  particular  car. 
In  1970. 1  bought  a  model  smaller.  I  left  three 
expensive  extras  off.  That  car  cost  me  J6.700. 
This  is  a  $2  000  increase.  My  grocery  bill  in 
1967  was  $170  a  month.  In  1970.  $280  a  month. 
I  had  my  house  painted,  the  trim,  in  1968, 
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$60.  I  jjot  the  bid  yesterday  to  do  It  this  year, 
$280.  In  both  cases  I  supplied  the  paint.  Yet 
I  lociked  at  my  own  bills  that  I  charged.  For 
1963,  I  Ux)k  the  four  most  common  proce- 
dures that  I  do.  One  of  them,  S275.  1970. 
S275.  1963,  8500.  1970,  S500.  1963,  $10;  1970, 
$10.  One  Oi  them,  the  avera:;e  office  call,  1963, 
$5:  1970,  $6.  But  that  $6  is  a  fallacy.  I  .5till 
get  paid  So  because  Medicare  hasn't  allowed 
It  yet  (Laughter)  Now.  I  went  to  a  country 
that  has  national  health  insurance  and  I 
learned  to  do  a  procedure  which  at  that  time 
was  not  performed  in  the  state  of  Oklahoma 
.".ud  I  was  the  first  one  west  of  the  Mississippi 
to  do  it.  The  cost  of  that  procedure  in  that 
country  was  $3,500.  That's  a  lot  of  money.  I 
agree  I  came  heme  and  d.d  the  first  two  of 
them  for  $3,500.  It  was  ridiculous;  it  was  too 
much  money  I  reduced  my  fee  to  $1,000.  Per 
rhe  time  that  I  -pend  in  this  I  ought  to  quit 
doing  it. 

I  could  make  a  whole  lot  more  money 
doing  the  $275  or  something  else.  But  I 
don't  think  a  patient  deserves  to  have  to 
pay  $3,500  to  live  and  I  don't  charge  It.  So 
what  I'm  reflecting  here  Is  the  fact  that 
•Ul  of  my  costs  have  remained  the  same  or 
decreased  yet  what  I  am  having  to  pay  for 
is  rapidly  increasing. 

Senator  Harris.  I  think  you  have  dra- 
matically Illustrated  one  of  the  things  that 
Dr.  Hendren  said  about  the  general  infla- 
tionary increases  that  have  continued  in 
our  economy.  So.  I  appreciate  wh.it  you  have 
had  to  say  and  I  think  it  will  he  useful  In 
these  hearings. 

I  didn't  mean  to  pass  over  Dick  Luttrell 
and  Jim  Harvey.  Since  you  all  ha\e  written 
statements,  we'll  put  them  In  the  record. 
I  appreciate  your  being  here  at  this  time, 
and.  also.  I'm  grateful  to  Jim  Harvey  for 
furnishing  me  with  a  book.  Hospital  Regula- 
tion    The  Dilemma  of  Public  Policy. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Avery  who  is  an  appointee  of 
the  Governor  to  the  Oklahoma  Narcotics  and 
Drug  Abuse  Council,  a  member  of  the  Tulsa 
Area  Health  and  Hospital  Planning  Council 
and  a  Tulsa  businesswoman  is  here. 

TESTIMONY  OP  MR.  RICHARD  C.  H'TTRELL.  AD- 
MINISTRATOR. NORMAN  MUNICIPAL  HOSPITAL, 
NORMAN.  OKLA. 

I  am  Richard  C.  Luttrell.  Administrator  of 
the  Norman  Municipal  Hospital  of  Norman, 
Oklahoma.  The  hospital  I  represent  is  cur- 
rently a  150-bed  acute  general  hospital  owned 
by  the  City  of  Norman  and  operated  by  a 
5-member  Norman  Municipal  Hospital  Au- 
thority. The  hospital  has  an  average  occu- 
pancy in  excess  of  85',  for  the  year  ended 
June  30.  1970.  Its  average  length  of  stay 
Is  about  6  days  and  average  stay  of  over  age 
65  group  is  10  days. 

The  hospital  has  assets  of  7.5  million  and 
loans  for  capital  e.xpenditures  outstanding 
of  $3  2  million  The  hospital  Is  engaged  In  a 
major  building  program.  Average  in-patient 
cost  per  patient  day  is  $67  00.  All  operating 
costs  of  Norman  Municipal  Hospital  must  be 
met  by  patient  revenue  The  hospital  receives 
no  operating  funds  from  other  sources. 

This  points  up  our  need  for  equity  for  the 
purchase  of  our  services  from  all  purchasers 
of  care  whether  It  be  individual.  Insurance, 
Government,  or  Blue  Cross. 

Cosf  reimbursement  formula  in  general 
A  hospital  cannot  operate  without  some 
degree  of  profit.  Profit  is  necessary  for  cur- 
rent debt  retirement  as  well  as  the  necessity 
of  providing  for  replacement  of  plant  and 
equipment.  Elimination  of  the  2':  allowance 
in  lieu  of  specific  recognition  for  Hospitals 
effective  June  30.  1969.  further  compounded 
the  problem  Tills  allowance  amounted  to 
$51.944  68  for  the  Norman  Municipal  Hos- 
pital for  the  year  ended  June  30.  1969.  and 
probably  would  have  amounted  to  approxi- 
mately $70,000  00  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1970 

Many  costs  for  providing  services  for  Hos- 
pital   patients   are   not   allowed   under   the 


Medicare  reimbursement  formula.  Examples 
.ire  costs  of  operating  Coffee  Shops,  Employee 
Meals,  Beauty  Shops,  Telephone  and  Tele- 
vision charges.  Certainly  these  costs  are  nec- 
essary to  operate  a  hospital  and  are  definitely 
related  to  patient  care.  The  Medicare  pro- 
gram should  provide  for  reimbursement  of 
its  pro-rata  share  of  the.se  costs. 

Reporting  requirements  and  Increased 
paper  work  have  substantially  increased  as 
a  result  of  the  Medicare  program.  It  would 
appear  that  Increased  Administrative  costs 
necessitated  by  the  Medicare  program  should 
be  entirely  reimbursed  by  Medicare.  Such  is 
not  the  case.  Only  the  proportion  of  these 
expenses  of  Medicare  to  total  patient  days  Is 
chargeable  to  Medicare. 

Cash  flow  problems  associated  with  medicare 

Hospitals  generally  experience  a  real  cash 
flow  problem  as  a  result  of  slow  processing 
and  approval  of  Medicare  claims.  Although 
the  Intermediary  in  Oklahoma  has  probably 
operated  more  efficiently  than  in  some  oth- 
er states,  there  still  has  been  a  considerable 
time  lag  between  the  time  the  claims  are 
received  by  the  Intermediary  and  the  time 
when  final  .settlement  is  made.  The  cash  flow 
problem  has  been  alleviated  somewhat  with 
advance  payments  from  the  Intermediary. 
However,  the  continual  adjustment  of  the 
allowance  makes  It  most  difficult  to  forecast 
c.ish  flow.  A  more  current  processing  of 
claims  with  attendant  current  reimbursement 
would  be  most  helpful  to  projecting  cash 
flow. 

The  cash  flow  problem  is  even  more  onerous 
because  of  the  trend  for  hospita's  to  par- 
ticipate in  debt  retirement,  principally  in 
the  form  of  revenue  bonds.  As  a  result  of 
the  cut-back  of  Hill-Burton  funds,  many 
hospitals  are  being  required  to  set  aside 
i^igniflcant  amounts  of  cash  each  month  for 
debt  retirement.  In  the  Norman  Munclpal 
Hospital,  for  example,  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
strict the  first  $19,333.00  each  month  for 
bond  retirement  obligations. 

Because  of  the  delicate  balance  between 
cash  inflow  and  cash  outflow  in  a  hospital. 
It  is  most  difficult  to  take  care  of  cash  pay- 
ments that  are  not  anticipated,  or  meas- 
urable, or  material  in  amount.  One  such 
cash  outflow  may  be  a  retroactive  Medicare 
adjustment.  Also,  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
considerable  time  lag  between  the  initial 
tiling  of  the  Medicare  report  and  the  final 
settlement  causes  a  hospital  administrator 
to  never  quite  know  Just  where  he  is  with 
respect  to  cash  flow.  If  a  formula  could  be 
developed  which  would  adequately  cover  costs 
and  provide  for  some  degree  of  profit  on  a 
current  basis,  with  no  retroactive  adjust- 
ments. It  would  be  most  helpful  to  the 
prudent    administration    of    hospitals. 

Utilization  committee  activity 
The  Medicare  program  requires  periodic 
review  of  cases  for  Medicare  patients  by 
physicians  other  than  the  attending  physi- 
cian. Such  a  program  Is  undoubtedly  some- 
what effective  in  curtailing  unnecessary  de- 
lays in  discharging  Medicare  patients  from 
the  hospital.  However,  there  appears  to  be 
very  little  incentive  for  early  discharge  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  patient  other  than  the 
90  day  rule.  Since  the  Medicare  program  is  a 
losing  proposition  for  hospitals,  any  change 
that  would  curtain  excessive  Medicare  pa- 
tient days  would  undoubtedly  benefit  the 
hospitals  as  well  as  make  the  program  less 
burdensome  to  the  taxpayers  who  are  stand- 
ing the  cost  of  the  Medicare  program. 

Physicians  serving  conscientiously  on  Uti- 
lization Review  Committees  serve  In  a  very 
difficult  task  without  much  praise  for  the 
work  they  are  doing.  When  they  are  acting 
in  the  Utilization  review  capacity  a  way 
should  be  provided  for  them  to  be  immune 
from  Civil  Legal  action. 

Hospitals  have  found  themselves  faced 
with  rlsirg  labor  costs,  increased  shortages 
of  skilled  personnel,  and  Increased  demand 


for  Its  services  and  demands  for  improved 
services  in  the  future.  AH  of  this  at  a  time 
when  hospitals,  as  institutions,  are  operat- 
ing in  a  precarious  financial  condition. 

Voluntary  area  wide  health  planning  is  a 
good  thing  for  the  hospitals  of  this  country 
and  the  consumers  of  health  care  and  it 
would  seem  that  it  should  receive  support 
from  government  and  private  groups  to  a 
degree  greater  than  at  present. 

During  the  1969  Oklahoma  Legislature  an 
attempt  was  made  by  the  Oklahoma  Hos- 
pital Association  to  tie  planning  to  licensure 
by  the  utilization  of  a  certification  of  need. 
Even  though  this  attempt  failed,  this  meth- 
od or  an  Improvement  is  essential  In  con- 
trolling speculative  construction  of  hospital 
beds. 

I  think  that  on  the  whole  the  Medicare 
and  Medicaid  Programs  have  been  a  success 
in  Oklahoma.  The  programs  have  rendered 
care  and  service  for  which  they  were  in- 
tended. There  Is  still  the  unmet  need  of  the 
medically  indigent  not  eligible  for  Medicare 
or  Medicaid,  the  need  for  paperwork  simpli- 
fication of  both  programs,  the  placing  of 
stewardship  responsibility  for  the  prudent 
use  of  facilities  and  services  in  some  way  to 
the  patient  and  family,  and  the  development 
of  a  prospective  rate  setting  system  rather 
than  retroactive. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  JAMES  D.  HARVEY,  ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, HILLCREST  MEDICAL  CENTER.  TULSA. 
OKLA. 

My  name  Is  James  D.  Harvey.  I  am  ad- 
ministrator of  Hlllcrest  Medical  Center,  a 
500  bed  general  hospital  located  near  down- 
town Tulsa.  Hlllcrest  also  operates  a  28  bed 
satellite  hospital  in  Broken  Arrow.  It  is  a 
privilege  to  appear  here  to  make  a  statement 
concerning  questions  of  financing  health 
care  and  a  closely  related  subject,  delivery 
of  health  care 

For  a  number  of  years  we've  heard  about 
and  talked  about  great  changes  being  made 
in  medicine  and  health  care.  Those  of  us 
who  are  connected  with  hospitals  have  been 
caught  up  in  the  middle  of  these  changes. 
We  exult  In  magnificent  new  ways  to  deal 
with  Illness  and  injury.  The  results  have 
been  truly  amazing.  For  the  most  part  In 
the  Sixties,  publicity  on  health  care  was 
centered  more  upon  these  kinds  of  accom- 
plishments, e.g.  transplants,  implants,  the 
pill — than  It  was  on  some  of  the  more  funda- 
mental problems  that  hospitals  face.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  decade,  as  accelerated  by  the 
coming  of  Medicare,  things  began  to  change. 
The  fundamental  problems  of  cost  and  de- 
livery became  highly  visible  in  the  health 
industry.  So  today.  It  seems  from  my  para- 
noiac viewpoint,  that  hospitals  are  objects 
of  public  attention,  to  say  the  least — public 
outrage,  to  say  the  worst. 

Within  this  big  change  one  of  the  greatest 
sub-changes  to  take  place  over  a  relatively 
short  .span  of  time  has  been  the  methods  of 
financing  health  care  costs.  This  is  not  often 
discussed  In  a  public  sense.  It  certainly  is 
talked  about  a  lot  among  the  vendors  of 
health  services,  however.  Some  of  these 
changes  have  caused  the  greatest  financial 
dilemma  hospitals,  in  general,  have  ever 
faced 

Changing  public  attitudes  towards  health 
care  have  created  part  of  this  dilemma  The 
passage  of  the  Medicare  law  marked  a  major 
shift  in  public  policy.  The  law  said,  in  effect, 
that  every  citizen  has  a  "right"  to  the  best 
medical  care  available  and  the  citizens'  abil- 
ity to  pay  for  such  services  has  no  relation- 
ship to  this  entitlement  Such  a  policy — al- 
though hotly  debated  for  a  number  of  years — 
Is  hardly  opposed  by  anyone  today. 

Hospitals'  concern  revolves  around  the 
method  of  payment  for  patients  in  the  Medi- 
care category  and  its  companion  program. 
Medicaid.  The  Medicare  program  Is  all-inclu- 
sive in  its  applicability  to  citizens  65  years  of 
age  and  over.  There  is  no  means  test,  nor  is 
there  pauper's  declaration  needed  for  eligi- 
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billty  under  Medicare.  Since  this  is  true,  the 
entire  population  in  the  65  and  over  category 
is  covered — that's  a  lot  of  people. 

Because  there  were  formerly  many  persons 
in  this  category  who  were  wards  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  one  fashion  or  the  other,  Medi- 
care had  the  effect  of  giving  "relief"  to  local 
governments  (both  at  the  state  and  county 
levels  I  by  taking  over  one  of  the  major  re- 
sponsibilities which  local  governments  had. 
to  wit,  health  care  for  the  indigent  The  Im- 
mediate effect  was  one  of  great  relief  among 
local  public  officials  and  among  some  hos- 
pitals because  suddenly  more  payment  was 
being  made  for  a  given  group  of  patients, 
although  such  payment — which  was  to  be 
proven  later — fell  far  short  of  covering  the 
economic  coit  for  taking  care  of  these  pa- 
tients Indigents  do  not  comprise  the  total 
number  oi  people  65  and  older.  Those  who 
used  to  pay  their  hospital  bills  now,  in  Medi- 
care, had  a  new  guaranteed  health  program — 
this  preseiited  another  lo.ss  to  hospitals.  As 
years  of  experience  unfolded,  hospitals  dis- 
covered the  insldlousn^ss  of  the  method  of 
payment  aeveloped  for  Medicare  and  Medi- 
caid programs. 

As  a  matter  of  historic  reference  I  call  to 
your  attention  that  Federal  Government 
officials  were  predicting  expenditures  for 
Medicare  at  a  level  which  turned  out  to  be 
one-half  the  amount  needed  during  the  pro- 
gram's first  year  of  operation.  Health  officials 
correctly  predicted  that  the  government's 
foreca.=ts  were  too  low.  It  really  didn't  take 
mere  than  a  pencil  and  a  piece  of  paper  to 
figure  that  out  In  advance.  But  the  effect  of 
this  overspending  caused  forces  in  Wash- 
ington to  crack  down  hard  on  the  reimburse- 
ment program,  which  only  served  to  aggra- 
vate a  bad  situation.  The  result  has  been 
that  an  already  bad  reimbursement  program 
was  made  worse  by  cutbacks.  We  yelled  loud 
and  long  but  to  no  avail.  And  remember,  we 
hospital  people  were  the  ones  who  pointed 
out  the  financial  shortcomings  of  the  pro- 
gram in  advance.  It's  ironic  that  we  and  our 
private  paying  patients  are  suffering  the  con- 
sequences. 

During  the  first  year  of  operation  of  the 
Medicare  program,  the  use  of  hospital  facili- 
ties among  persons  65  years  or  older  Increased 
15  to  20';  more  than  the  previous  year — the 
Increase  in  the  second  year  was  14':  — and 
hospitalization  by  people  65  and  over  is  still 
increasing.  This  increasing  activity  is  really 
much  more  than  many  hospitals  are  physical- 
ly equipped  to  handle— both  from  the  stand- 
point of  their  facilities  and  from  the  stand- 
point of  available  manpower. 

Medicare  is  not  the  entire  reason  for  hos- 
pitals needing  to  expand — but  th«  efject  of 
Medicare  is  v.'hat  concerns  us.  As  a  result  of 
the  pressure  to  inaugurate  construction  pro- 
grams, and  because  grants  and  philanthropy 
have  diminished  In  proportion  to  hospitals' 
growing  capital  needs,  hospitals  are  having 
to  borrow  larger  amounts  of  capital  required 
for  construction.  Local  governmental  hospi- 
tals have  had  to  sell  revenue  bonds.  In  either 
event,  this  has  had  the  effect  of  aggravating 
the   financial    operation    of    the    hospital. 

Pledging  repayment  on  future  earnings  is 
a  great  temptation — particularly  to  taxpay- 
ers— the  rationale  is:  "it  won't  cost  anjnhing 
unless  you  use  the  hospital."  Unfortunately, 
recovery  of  funds  can  only  be  made  through 
the  billings  hospitals  generate  on  patients. 
So,  the  hospital  bill  must  go  up  as  a  result. 
Current  methods  of  financing  hospital  costs 
are  inadequate,  in  my  opinion,  to  meet  these 
capital  requirements.  It  gets  a  little  'scary' 
when  one  realizes  that  national  capital  re- 
quirements for  modernization  of  hospital 
facilitie.s  amounts  to  fifteen  billion  dollars — 
and  this  is  an  estimate  which  is  a  year  or  two 
old.  Is  it  no  wonder  that  ho-spital  admin- 
istrators scratch  -.heir  heads  in  wondering 
who  IS  going  to  pay  for  this?  There  is  no 
earthly  way  in  which  these  improvements 
could  be  made  entirely  with  borrowed  capi- 
tal under  present  reimbursement  sy.<tems. 


Ray  Brown,  a  national  hospital  leader, 
made  a  statement  not  too  long  ago  from 
which  I  quote.  "In  the  decade  between  1965 
and  1975.  tlie  nation's  voluntary  hospital  sys- 
tem will  have  to  secure  as  much  capital  as  was 
accumulated  In  all  hospital  history  before 
that  decade.  At  the  same  time,  the  hospital 
field  is  faced  with  an  as  yet  largely  unrec- 
ognized problem;  a  sharp  dichotomy  exists 
between  its  sources  of  capital  financing  and 
operating  funds.  In  consequence,  proper  fi- 
nancial strategy  is  prevented  as  hospitals  are 
forced  to  set  distorted  priorities  in  order  to 
put   (their)   dollars  where  the  revenue  is." 

These  conditions,  when  coupled  with  in- 
creases of  hospital  costs,  paint  a  not-so-rosy 
picture.  This  is  why  so  many  hospitals  which, 
when  they  modernize,  do  not  embark  on  In- 
novative programs  for  the  delivery  of  health 
care  but  rather  recreate  the  hospitals  in  the 
images  :n  which  they  formerly  existed.  There 
is  n,i  adequate  incentive  whatever  built  into 
present  hospital  financing  programs  either  on 
the  capital  side  or  on  the  operating  side  of 
the  picture  for  Institutions  to  develop  new 
kinds  of  health  delivery  programs  which 
might  be  either  more  comprehensive  or  more 
efficient  or  both. 

The  gist  of  my  remarks  is  this:  the  health 
ci^re  delivery  system  as  it  exists  today  Is  not 
adequate  to  furnish  health  care  to  all  of  our 
citizens,  who  now  claim  it  as  a  right.  When 
people  view  health  care  as  a  right,  something 
i.-i  bound  to  happen  What  I  fear  is  that  we 
will  develop  a  monolithic  structure  which 
would  attempt  to  furnish  health  care  to  all 
citizens.  The  organizational  implications  of 
this  are  too  horrible  to  imagine 

If  we  simply  change  the  way  we  finance 
health  care — adequately  provide  for  and 
build  in  incentives  for  health  institutions 
and  professionals  first  to  create  facilities  and 
train  manpower  to  undertake  new  programs 
which  would  deliver  care  in  different  and 
more  Innovative  ways;  and  second,  adequate- 
ly finance  that  which  is  offered — tlicn  hospi- 
tals would  not  be  forced  to  recreate  them- 
selves in  the  style  of  the  Fifties  when  they 
undertake  capital  construction  or  move  to 
develop   educational   programs. 

In  a  sense,  public  policy  is  contradictory.  It 
declares  on  rhe  one  hand  the  right  to  health 
care  for  all  citizens  and  on  the  other  it  pre- 
serves, through  present  governmental  pro- 
grams, old  ways  of  doing  business — when,  in 
fact,  the  old  way  isn't  adaptable  to  total 
population  coverage.  I  think  we  have  ade- 
quately proved  that  the  way  we  used  to  con- 
duct health  affairs  is  not  adequate  to  serve 
the  two  hundred  million  plus  people  who 
exist  In  our  country  today.  Unfortunately, 
there  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  about  this— but 
very  little  action. 

The  place  wliere  action  can  really  take 
place  is  in  the  United  States  Congress  and 
the  Executive  Branch  where  sums  of  money 
could  be  appropriated  on  a  large  scale  for 
programs  in  which  the  private  voluntary 
sector  of  the  health  care  field  could  be  a 
cooperating  partner  by  developing  all  kinds 
of  wonderful  new  programs. 

In  the  long  run,  this  would  save  money  in 
a  number  of  ways.  First,  of  course,  is  op- 
erating efficiency — causing  patients  to  re- 
ceive the  kind  of  care  they  need  as  opposed 
to  putting  patients  into  an  institution  where 
everybody  gets  the  same  level  of  care,  re- 
gardless of  their  need  for  it.  In  other  words, 
develop  a  system  whereby  one  pays  for  what 
he  gets.  But,  before  we  do  that,  adequate 
capital  has  to  be  made  available  for  the 
health  care  insiiiuiions,  other  providers,  and 
educational  institutions  to  develop  their 
physical  facilities  to  be  able  to  do  this — e.g. 
to  take  care  of  the  horizontal  bed  patient, 
vertical  patient  (out-patieuti ,  the  rehabili- 
tative patient,  and  the  home  care  patient.  It 
will  take  a  lot  of  money  to  do  this.  I  would 
point  out  that  representatives  of  the  Federal 
Government  have  done  a  lot  of  talking  in 
comparison  with  the  paltry  amount  of  ap- 


propriations allocated  to  such  undertakings. 
In  other  words,  we  will  have  to  spend  money 
before  we  can  expect  to  save  any. 

The  second  way  money  can  be  saved  is 
through  changing  the  reimbursement  pro- 
grams which  are  in  existence  (eg  Medicare). 
The  Federal  Government  must  recognize  that 
it  has  a  broader  responsibility  in  financing 
the  health  care  of  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
patients  than  is  implied  in  the  present 
method  of  payment.  Health  institutions  have 
a  monumental  problem  in  having  to  dis- 
count hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  the 
Federal  Government  at  the  expense,  unfor- 
tunately, of  the  rest  of  the  people  who  have 
to  pay  their  hospital  bills.  I've  said  for  quite 
a  while  that  at  Hlllcrest  if  the  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  reimbursement  formulas  were 
slnillar  to  the  amounts  paid  by  Blue  Cross, 
commercial  insurance  companies,  and  by 
people  who  pay  their  bills  privately — we 
could  decrease  our  charges  to  all  hospital 
patients  by  8:,  tomorrow.  TTiis  circumstance 
reflects  badly  on  the  Federal  Government.  If 
tills  reimbursement  tangle  could  be  solved, 
providers  could  then  pledge  themselves  (and 
third  parties  could  require  this)  to  work 
In  an  Integrated  voluntary  planning  rela- 
tionship so  as  to  maximize  the  use  of  re- 
sources and  eliminate  wasteful  practice-. 
As  It  is.  we  have  to  scramble  to  stay  alive — 
a  situation  which  is  a  deterrent  to  cooper- 
ative planning. 

In  Oklahoma  we  have  a  good  start  in 
health  planning  but  we've  still  got  a  long 
way  to  go.  Adequate  reimbursement  will  be 
a  vital  contribution  to  Its  success. 

The  third  way  to  save  money  is  to  provide 
comprehensive  financing  for  comprehensiic 
care.  During  the  Sixties  there  has  been  a 
lot  more  money  made  available  for  the 
classic  hospital  bed  patient.  I  suggest  that 
more  money  must  be  allocated  to  cover  the 
costs  for  taking  care  of  patients  in  all  kinds 
of  treatment  facilities — including  the  home. 
There  should  be  no  bias  connected  with  the 
place  a  person  is  treated  other  than  that 
standards  are  being  met.  What  difference 
should  it  make  whether  he  Is  lying  In  bed 
in  some  hospital — or  whether  he  is  in  a  pro- 
gram which  keeps  him  at  home  in  order  thut 
he  remains  in  u  productive  position  in  our 
society? 

The  old  Ideas  about  health  insurance  cov- 
erage have  to  be  thrown  out  the  window. 
The  Federal  Government  und  the  slate  gov- 
ernments must  recognize  this  fact  as  do  in- 
surance companies  wiio  are  large  purchasers 
of  health  care  services.  It's  ironic  that  our 
financing  system  tends  to  cover  the  most 
expensive  modes  of  treatment,  while  what 
proves  to  be  better  ways  for  many  people  are 
not  covered. 

Its  human  nature  not  to  want  to  take 
that  first  step  because  it's  into  the  un- 
known— but  we've  rapidly  gotten  ourselves 
into  a  position  in  this  country  that,  in  health 
care  financing  and  delivery,  anything  is  likely 
to  be  better  than  what  we  have  now  I  hasten 
to  the  defense  of  existing  hospitals  and  pro- 
fessionals when  I  say  this — thev  are  m  the 
cross-fire — and  are  still  performing  magnifi- 
cently. 

Also.  I  realize  that  many  Interests  in  our 
nation  are  competing  for  more  money — the 
environmentalists^ — what  they  propose  will 
have  a  long  range  Impact  on  the  nealth  of 
the  people — claim  that  what  we  are  doing  is 
just  a  small,  insignificant  gesture  in  address- 
ing ourselves  to  the  problem  of  purification 
of  our  environment.  Transportation,  space 
and  housing,  are  all  subjects  involving  pro- 
posed expenditures  of  large  sums  of  money 
and  there  are  others. 

I  feel  that  the  cost-benefit  ratio  in  health 
care  dollars  shows  promise  of  being  the  high- 
est of  all  potential  spending  programs  simply 
because  we  already  know  the  solutions — 
thanks  to  government-funded  research — no'w 
we  need  the  money  to  apply  that  knowledge 
gained  so  that  the  consumer  may  benefit. 
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Therefore,  I  say  that  our  health  care  sys- 
tem requires  maselve  doees  ot  funds  which 
win  have  to  be  appropriated  for  different 
uses,  under  different  formulas  than  they  are 
now.  Only  In  this  way  will  health  care  pro- 
viders be  able  to  do  some  of  the  things  so 
many  consumers  are  suggesting  and  for  which 
so  many  researchers  have  already  pointed 
the  way. 

We  could  sit  here  all  day  and  parrot  past 
utterances  of  national  health  leaders  and 
governmental  leaders — but  there  Is  very  little 
we  can  do  about  It  unless  we  have  the  where- 
withal to  follow  through. 

I've  purposely  avoided  speciflcs  because  of 
time  limitations.  Be  assured  I'd  very  much 
like  to  participate  In  putting  together  new 
health  programs  which  might  be  worthwhile. 
Although  I  speak  from  experience  only  In  one 
hospital,  In  one  city,  from  one  slate,  the 
problems,  I'm  sure,  are  universal. 

Th.ink  you  very  much. 

Testimony  of  Mrs.  Ruth  S.  Avery,  Trustee, 
OKL.'kHOMA  Center  for  Co.mpulsory-Addic- 
TivE  Disorders,  Inc.,  Tulsa,  Okla. 
Oklahoma  Center  for  Compulsory-Addic- 
tive Disorders,  Inc.  (Alcoholism,  drug  addic- 
tion, compulsive  gambling  etc.)  a  consor- 
tium of  the  Oklahoma  departments  of 
health,  mental  health,  department  of  edu- 
cation, Oklahoma  University  school  of  medi- 
cine, Oklahoma  State  University,  University 
of  Tulsa,  social  agencies  etc.  with  facilities  of 
Tulsa  Involved  within  the  two  major  cities 
would  Include  hospitals,  psychiatric  foun- 
dation. Tulsa  rehabilitation  centers,  clinics, 
children's  medical  center,  Moton  health  cen- 
ter. Tulsa  clry-county  health  departments 
Just  to  mention  a  few  In  Tulsa,  with  like  in- 
stitutions In  Oklahoma  City  which  would 
operationally  be  involved. 

Basic  clinical  organization 
Detoxification  Center 
The  Central  unit  requiring  hospital  or 
clinical  facilities.  In  the  Tulsa  situation,  liai- 
son between  Hlllcrest  Medical  Center  and 
the  "nilsa  Psychiatric  Foundation  to  receive 
from  any  source — Tulsa  County,  the  State, 
the  Interstate  Region — depending  upon 
whether  this  function  will  be  shared  by  a 
comparable  one  In  Oklahoma  City  Medical 
Center — which  would  be  advisable  because 
of  the  population  concentration.  It  could.  In 
each  Instance,  be  a  part  of  existing  clinical 
services.  S'rlctly  a  professional  organization, 
which  would  serve  alcoholics,  drug  addic- 
tions, compulsive  gamblers  etc.  and  others  In 
general  category  requiring  Inpatient  clinical 
.services  Twenty-four  hour  a  day  service  Is 
paramount  so  that  no  victim  of  a  com- 
pulsive-addictive disorder  will  be  unable  to 
receive  treatment  Immediately  upon  request. 
In  Tulsa,  the  Moton  Health  Center  function^; 
under  the  Tul-sa  City-County  Health  Dept. 
Under  the  Okla.  Health  Planning  Agency, 
statistics  and  records  should  be  maintained 
In  cooperation  with  the  Health  Dept.  of  the 
State:  E.O. 

a.  How  many  people  are  suffering  froin  a 
problem  of  this  nature? 

b.  Who  is  servicing  them'' 

c.  What  are  the  effective  techniques  avail- 
able? 

d.  How  many  of  these  are  being  applied? 

e.  Wh.at  is  the  age  bracket  span? 

f.  Are  treatment  facilities  available  for 
students?  For  working  people? 

g.  What  are  the  charges  to  the  victim,  or 
is  there  some  place  where  these  unable  to 
pay  criP.  rpce!\  e  help  free? 

h.  Is  there  some  place  where  children 
under  sixteen  can  receive  help  without  their 
parents  knowled'^e  if  they  so  desire  It  by  ap- 
plying In  person  at  certain  designated  places 
to  be  dispensed  under  the  medical  super- 
vision under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Health 
Dept.  through  the  various  Covmty  Depart- 
ments? 

1.  Are  Uve-ln  facilities  Indicated  as  a  ne- 
cessity? 


].  How  effective  is  the  "Single  System  of 
Treatment  and  Care"  recently  Inacted  in 
California  In  this  specific  area;  here  there 
Is  a  72  hour  Involuntary  detention,  14  day 
Involuntary  detention,  and  a  90  day  In- 
voluntary detention  under  a  conservator- 
ship for  persons  who  are,  as  a  result  of  a 
mental  di-sorder.  or  use  of  alcohol,  narcotics 
of  restricted  dangerous  drugs,  a  danger  to 
others,  or  to  themselves,  or  gravely  disabled? 

k.  What  services  are  available,  and  where 
can  they  get  them?  How  are  they  treating 
them? 

Under  this  basic  plan,  outpatient  services 
may  be  shared  by  the  coordination  of  the  in- 
stitutions participating. 

Should  a  national  health  Insurance  plan 
ever   be  considered,   treatment  for  all  drug 
abuse  should  be  one  of  the  benefits. 
Rchabilitalion  services 

These  services  .should  be  organized  with 
respmct  to  varying  needs  of  the  major  cUnl- 
c.il  fields — alcoholics,  drug  addiction,  com- 
pulsive gambling,  etc.  Today,  many  patients 
are  "spree"  users  (multiple  uses  of  alcohol 
and  diilerent  drugs).  Gamblers  also  are 
caught  up  in  misuse  of  alcohol  and  drugs. 
Again  many  needs  will  be  met  by  reinforce- 
ment of  existing  services.  They  need  to  be 
spelled  out  In  terms  of  local  resources  In 
Tviloa  and  Okla.  City. 

A  unifying  effort  to  work  the  facilities  of 
the  two  largest  urban  areas  of  the  State  of 
Oklahoma  into  a  giant  effort  In  this  specific 
field  would  make  it  the  only  such  effort  in 
existence  in  the  United  States.  The  nearest 
one  comparable  is  The  Alcoholism  and  Drug 
.Addiction  Research  Foundation,  an  agency 
of  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

The  establishment  of  such  a  'Center"  here 
in  the  middle  of  the  United  States,  In  Tulsa, 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  OU  Medical 
Center,  coordinating  assistance  from  Okla- 
homa State  University,  and  functioning 
through  Tulsa  University,  would  be  coordi- 
nating both  public  and  private  learning  re- 
sources of  our  three  largest  Universities,  co- 
ordinating research  and  having  the  potential 
cooperation  of  the  three  largest  hospitals 
here  with  the  greatest  number  of  beds  avail- 
able in  the  State  of  Oklahoma.  By  Hlllcrest, 
St.  John's  and  Saint  Francis  coordinating 
their  efforts  to  prevent  duplication  or  over- 
lapping In  this  specific  field.  It  would  pro- 
vide a  preater  diversification  of  services  with 
a  possible  reduction  of  costs.  Since  recidi- 
vism of  Lexington  and  Fort  Worth  is  so  high, 
perhaps  It  might  be  worth  while  for  the 
Federal  government  to  contemplate  an  In- 
novptive  approach  utilizing  but  reinforcing 
present  public  and  private  Institutions  which 
are  producing  better  results.  The  methadore 
blockade  treatment  seems  to  be  gaining 
'much  support,  and  In  reducing  the  crime 
i&ie  in  the  areas  where  It  Is  being  used,  as 
statisticiilly  stated  In  the  nev/s  commenta- 
tor's remarks,  perhaps  this  type  of  treatment 
might  be  considered  as  a  better  approach 
than  through  the  Imprisonment  of  the  sick 
victims  of  heroin  addiction.  Free  treatment 
of  this  nature  would  of  course  have  to  be 
under  the  State  Health  Department,  with 
basic  funding  perhaps  coming  from  the  Fed- 
eral governmen*. 

Services  would  Include  In  the  rehabilitative 
sector  a  continuation  of  medical,  psychiatric, 
psychologicAl,  social  service  and  specific  vo- 
cational testing,  gvildance  and  training,  as 
well  as  work  pLicement.  Intergrradlng  steps 
In  study  and  treatment  should  be  available 
throughout  the  entire  system.  Rehabllltatlcn 
should  Include  specialty  opportitnities  such 
as  "llve-ln"  facilities,  and  the  "Anonymous" 
organizations — A. A.,  D.A.A..  G.A.,  Tops,  etc. 
Youth  oriented  organizations  and  out-reach 
groups  such  as  "The  Paseo  Center"  in  Okla- 
homa City.  "The  Pad"  in  Tulsa,  Coffee  Houses 
operated  by  volunteer  organizations  and 
churches  could  assist  greatly  In  getting  vic- 
tims of  the  drug  scene  Into  the  treatment 
and  rehabilitative  system. 


Professional  training 
The  existing  educational  and  training  serv- 
ices  in  the  various  professional  fields  can  be 
utilized  In  the  training  of  competent  younger 
professionals  as  specialists  In  the  general  field 
of  Compulsive-Addictive  Disorders.  Inservlce 
tralnmg  for  public  welfare,  public  health  and 
public  agencies  could  be  given  by  profession- 
als In  the  field.  1  raining  of  teachers,  law  en- 
forcement officers,  youth  leaders  could  be 
concentrated  In  the  University  credit  courses 
In  Tulsa.  This  has  already  been  Incorporated 
Into  the  curriculum  under  Dr.  Barry  Klnsey, 
head  of  the  Department  of  Sociology  and  An- 
thropology, and  specialist  In  this  field  of 
drugs  as  well  as  alcoholism. 

Kaearch 

Perhaps  In  the  field  of  life  sciences,  there 
might  be  an  answer  If  diligently  pursued  to- 
ward finding  an  answer  to  this  problem  In 
human  behavior.  In  London  aud  In  the  State 
of  Oregon,  success  has  been  mentioned  In 
the  using  of  electric  shock  through  the  Pav- 
lovlan  system  In  cigarette  smoking  in  Eng- 
land, and  In  the  turning  off  the  desire  of  the 
"Needle  Freaks"  in  Portland. 

Finding  out  through  psychiatry,  psychol- 
ogy, sociology,  or  through  religious  experi- 
ences what  can  or  docs  affect  or  move  a  hu- 
man being  to  cause  the  acceptance  or  rejec- 
tion of  these  various  forms  of  "crutches"  in 
the  living  experience,  particularly  prevalent 
during  times  of  stress  or  when  problems  arise 
Is  one  which  will  take  time.  Compiling  In  one 
place  detailed  information  relative  to  results 
of  the  various  systems  and  methods  used  of 
research  used,  the  results  obtained,  :..id  the 
prognosis  for  Its  effectiveness  would  be  most 
helpful.  Collecting  Information  from  the 
various  research  fields  would  facilitate  get- 
ting started,  and  maintaining  fo'.Iow-up  files 
on  case  histories  would  be  necessary  for 
evaluation.  Providing  publications  In  this 
field  backed  up  by  sufficient  research  Is  fore- 
seeable. Through  uncontradlctable  data 
through  research  and  public  eaucation  on 
facts  can  do  more  to  prevent  the  building  up 
of  this  "pollution  of  the  mind"  in  the  philos- 
ophy of  living. 

Prevention 

Utilization  of  all  agencies  In  the  commu- 
nity, schools,  churches,  character-building 
organizations,  welfare  agencies,  combating 
the  "defeatist"  outlook,  particularly  in  the 
economically  depressed  addicts  and  abusers, 
can  unite  to  coordinate  their  eiforts  In  bet- 
tering the  living  conditions  which  accelerate 
this  bahavlor.  One  doctor  stated  "Drugs  are 
a  people  substitute."  By  understanding  and 
genuine  concern,  perhaps  people  caring  can 
help  a  great  deal  to  stem  the  flood  of  drugs 
which  are  engulfing  our  youth.  Removing 
victims  from  the  criminal-Justice  arena,  and 
Into  the  soclo-medlcal  surroundings,  per- 
haps we  can  heal  the  sick  Instead  of  punish- 
ing them  for  their  Illness.  Training  In  the 
public  schools  from  kindergarten  through 
high  school  Is  being  undertaken  In  the 
Laredo,  Texas  .'school  system  under  a  grant 
of  HEW.  The  curriculum  has  been  written  by 
Instructors  at  the  grade  level  where  It  Is 
being  taught,  and  done  In  a  matter-of-fact 
manner  by  studying  Drugs,  Use  and  Abuse, 
along  with  their  other  subject  matter. 

Dy  working  with  the  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies and  the  state  legislature  to  help  them 
in  perspective  relative  to  the  over-all  pro- 
gram would  be  advisable.  Their  cooperation 
and  greater  knowedge  of  the  subject  can  be 
most  valuable.  The  Oklahoma  Center  for 
Compulsive-Addictive  Disorders  could  help 
reinforce  their  activities. 

Public  education 
A  high  priority  should  exist  for  the  ds- 
semlnatlon  of  reliable  information  in  the 
field.  Even  professionals  can  be  misunder- 
stood when  they  contradict  each  other.  This 
done,  on  the  part  of  authorities  In  the  field, 
causes  the  lay  people  to  become  muddled, 


their  vision  obscured,  and   all  efforts,  even 
well-meaning  ones,  become  fumbled. 

The  proper  use  of  television  Is  a  must! 
Parading  victims  being  arrested  for  their  Ill- 
ness, even  the  law-breakers,  cannot  accom- 
plish as  much  as  parading  the  big  dealers 
In  drugs  who  are  in  the  scene  only  for  the 
big  money  made.  Discouraging  advertising 
which  glamourises  the  product  does  not  help 
unless  this  Is  done  nationally  by  the  govern- 
ment. The  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  has  been  helping  by  utilizing  the 
media  most  advantageously  pointing  out  the 
hazards.  Radio  can  be  most  helpful.  News- 
papers can  be  Invaluable,  plus  various  pro- 
fessional organizations  such  as  the  Mental 
Health  Association  and  others.  The  Oklahoma 
Center  could  collect  Information  and  dis- 
seminate It  to  the  public,  serving  as  a  clear- 
inghouse. It  would  assist  In  coordinating 
services  to  be  sure  that  they  were  adequate, 
and  to  prevent  duplication  and  a  scattering 
of  forces  In  servicing  the  field. 

Proposed  strategy — Clarify  the  total  field 
of  service 

The  achievement  of  The  Vision  of  Service  Is 
primary,  but  the  total  program  cannot  be 
built  overnight.  Therefore,  a  system  of  pri- 
ority phases  should  be  determined  .  .  .  e.g. 
the  Immediate  organization  in  existing  serv- 
ices of  detoxification  opportunities  beyond 
present  status,  and  as  an  Interim  program 
to  a  more  replete  service.  What  then  should 
be  goals  of  service  as  to  reasonable  expecta- 
tion of  Implementation? 

A  down-to-earth  evaluation  of  operations: 
personnel,  salaries,  facilities;  what  would  be 
the  Ideal  situation  as  to  an  overall  program 
(intrastate  and  Interstate  involving  federal 
participation),  what  Is  p)osslble  now,  and 
what  can  be  expected  within  two  years?  This 
Involves  the  principles  of  "shared  operations" 
and  "shared  budgets". 

A  planner  would  be  necessary  to  pull  this 
all  together,  to  survey  what  la  available  In 
the  State  of  Oklahoma  In  this  field.  What 
services  could  be  translated  dollar-wise  as 
available  for  the  "Center"  from  the  encircled 
two  urban  areas  of  Oklahoma  City  and  Tulsa, 
prepare  It  for  presentation  In  a  Balance  Sheet 
form,  presenting  all  the  assets  In  the  State 
as  of  right  now.  when  Implemented,  and  the 
goal  sought  .TS  compared  to  what  Is  required 
Vo  make  it  a  success.  By  being  sure  that  what 
the  state  provides  exceeds  what  is  being  re- 
quested from  the  Federal  government,  would 
keep  Oklahoma  in  control.  Should  the  Fed- 
eral Govermnent  see  that  this  could  well  be 
a  pilot  program,  this  coordination  and  con- 
sortium might  successfully  also  work  else- 
where, justifying  that  "seed"  money  for  Its 
conception  might  be  federally  financed. 

As  "One  Oklahoman  Dreams"  of  the  great 
potential  Involved  In  uniting  two  younf^ 
giants  in  our  State  toward  a  mutual  goal  to 
feed  out  from  the  urban  areas,  and  even 
beyond  in  a  foreseeable  regional  program.  Is  It 
such  an  impossible  Idea?  Such  are  the 
thoughts  of  a  layman  in  the  fields  of  medi- 
cine and  education. 

Senator  Harris.  Are  there  any  others  here 
who  would  like  to  have  their  presence  noted 
or  who  have  anv  additional  statements  they 
would  like  to  make. 

TEijTiMONY  OF  Mr.  E.  L.  Malone,  Jr.,  Execu- 
tive   Director,    KmNEY    PHdundation    of 
Oklahoma-Southern  Kansas 
I   represent    the    Kidney    Foundation    of 
Oklahoma-Southern    Kansas.    We    are    con- 
cerned with  the  staggering  costs  of  any  pa- 
tient who  contracts  a  form  of  kidney  disease 
which  leads  to  failure  of  this  vital  organ  to 
function.  When  this  failure  occurs,  a  patient 
Is  faced  with  overwhelming  financial   bur- 
dens which   Insurance,   savings,   and   other 
private  resources  are  hard-put  to  support. 

Since  It  Is  my  understanding  that  this 
hearing  is  called  to  document  the  high  cost 
of  medical  care,  I  have  come  to  introduce 
some  data  which  Is  widely  known  In  medical 


circles,  but  which  may  need  to  be  shared 
with  the  Committee.  The  Subcomnalttee  on 
Health  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  of  the  Senate  received  much  in- 
formation of  this  sort  in  February  of  this 
year.  Some  of  the  testimony  I  re-submit  in 
this  context. 

Dr.  George  E.  Schrelber,  President  of  the 
National  Kidney  Foundation,  reported  that 
8  million  Americans  each  year  contract  dis- 
eases of  the  urinary  tract.  Of  these  8  million, 
approximately  56,000  progress  to  terminal 
uremia  and  die.  The  number  Is  costly  be- 
cause they  represent  a  loss  of  income  to  the 
nation  amounting  to  an  estimated  $1.4  bil- 
lion annually.  If  dialysis  and  transplanta- 
tion were  available  to  these  people,  as  It  Is  to 
only  ten  percent  of  the  possible  candidates, 
the  nation's  economy  would  benefit,  not  to 
mention  the  families  of  those  who  are  lost. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal,  May  7,  1970,  de- 
scribes the  problems  faced  by  one  family 
with  better  than  average  Income.  When  their 
daughter  was  stung  by  a  bee,  she  developed 
a  toxic  condition  In  her  kidneys  which  pro- 
gressed to  nephrosis.  In  the  course  of  21 
months  the  family  ran  up  medical  and  re- 
lated bills  totalling  $57,794.  Her  doctors  say 
she  faces  four  more  years  of  costly  medlct^ 
care  before  she  can  return  to  normal  life. 

Related  to  the  experience  of  tliis  family, 
the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  reported  to  a 
Wall  Street  Journal  reporter  that  one  16  day 
stay  in  hospital  brought  costs  of  81.286.45,  or 
an  average  of  $80.37  per  day.  These  costs  are 
aix)ut  average  for  hospital  care  across  the 
nation  these  days,  said  the  hospital  au- 
thorities. The  patient  did  not  receive  surgery, 
but  was  Eidmitted  primarily  for  a  check-up, 
with   medication   and   routine   services. 

Facilities  for  treatment  of  kidney  disease 
are  far  in  advance  of  the  ability  of  patients 
to  afford  them.  Cost  of  an  artificial  kidney 
machine  fur  dialysis  of  a  patient  at  home 
runs  about  $4,700.  Each  of  the  twice-weekly 
treatments  makes  use  of  materials  costing 
$25-535.  Whether  treatment  at  home  or  In 
a  dialysis  center  is  employed,  the  costs  are 
heavy.  And  while  waiting  for  a  donor  kidney 
for  transplantation,  the  candidate  must  be 
dialysed  twice  each  week  to  stay  alive. 

These  costs  represent  present  day  ex- 
pen.ses.  They  are  less  than  the  costs  ten  years 
ago  when  the  treatments  were  new  and  rare. 
As  use  Increases  the  costs  are  reduced.  But 
to  make  greater  use  of  hospital  facilities  to- 
day requires  some  kind  of  financial  support 
beyond  the  means  of  single  family  units,  no 
matter  how  well  off  the  family  may  be. 

The  Kidney  Foundation  of  Oklahama- 
Southern  Kansas  Is  a  new  agency  In  the 
medical  and  health  field  of  this  area.  We  In- 
clude a  large  number  of  physicians  and  lay 
members  In  Oklahoma  City,  Tulsa,  and 
Wichita.  We  are  spreading  our  membership 
slowly  throughout  the  state  hoping  to  pro- 
vide some  support  for  the  treatment  and  re- 
covery of  kidney  patients.  We  hope  that  we 
can  move  fast  enough  to  save  some  lives  of 
our  citizens  with  voluntary  support.  But  the 
needs  are  so  great  that  we  must  mobilize 
the  resources  of  our  whole  society  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  health  service  which  Is  fast 
moving  beyond  the  resources  of  Individual 
families. 

Senator  Harris.  Thank  you.  This  has  been 
a  particular  interest  of  mine,  as  you  know, 
among  other  Interests.  Dr.  Schrelner  and 
others  who  have  pioneered  In  the  field  have 
been  and  are  friends  of  mine.  I  recall  one 
time  several  years  ago  I  was  holding  hearings 
In  Oklahoma  City  on  the  development  and 
use  of  biomedical  knowledge,  and  a  lady  who 
had  heard  about  the  hearings  came  down 
from  Kansas.  She  was  a  young  lady,  looked 
to  be  under  25.  She  said  that  she  and  her 
husband  had  two  young  children;  that  he 
suffered  from  some  type  of  kidney  failure; 
that  he  would  die  very  shortly  unless  he 
oould  have  regular  access  to  an  artificial  kid- 
ney. The  nearest  one  available  to  him  was  in 


San  Francisco  and  he  was,  I  believe,  nearly 
300th  on  the  list.  Therefore,  unless  some 
other  provision  was  made  for  him  to  have 
access  to  such  a  dertce — which  we  know 
how  to  build  and  there  are  some  but  they're 
in  short  supply  because  of  money — he  would 
die.  Unless  the  Federal  Government  spent 
the  money  to  provide  additional  such  de- 
vices he  would  die.  That  seems  to  me  is  a 
rather  dramatic  presentation. 

Senator  Harris.  Lorraine  Haynes  has  fur- 
nished a  statement  consisting  of  a  letter 
which  Representative  Roger  L.  SmlUiey  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Lloyd  Rader  In  regard  to  an 
aspect  of  the  problem  of  financing  medical 
care — a  problem  not  now  covered,  and  that 
is  the  replacement  of  teeth,  and  payment  for 
such  items  under  the  present  law.  It  will  be 
made  part  of  the  Record. 

Oklahoma  Pttbuc 
Welfare  Commission, 
Oklahoma  City.  Okla..  May  13,  1970. 
Hon.  Roger  L.  Smithey, 
State  Representative, 
Tulsa.  Okla. 

Dear  Smithey:  This  has  reference  to  the 
telephone  call  of  May  12,  1970  regarding  con- 
tacts you  had  had  from  Old  Age  Assistance 
recipients  who  were  having  problems  insofar 
as  having  their  teeth  removed  and  the  re- 
placement of  the  same.  You  were  Interested 
In  knowing  If  there  were  any  provisions  under 
the  Medical  Care  Program  to  provide  for 
such  cost. 

Under  Section  18.62  of  Public  Law  89.97 
the  following  statement  is  made,  "(a)  Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  this 
title,  no  payment  may  be  made  under  part  A 
or  part  B  for  any  expenses  Incurred  for  items 
or  services — 

"(12)  where  such  expenses  are  for  services 
in  connection  with  the  care,  treatment,  fill- 
ing, removal,  or  replacement  of  teeth  or 
structures  directly  supporting  teeth." 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Title  XVIII  of  the 
Federal  Social  Security  Act  has  specifically 
excluded  the  replacement  of  teeth,  we  will 
not  be  able  to  make  payment  for  such  items. 

We  appreciate  your  Interest  In  this  matter. 
With  best  regards,  I  am 
Very  truly  yours. 

L    E.  Rader, 
Director  of  Public  Welfare. 

John  T.  Forsythe,  M.D.,  of  Tulsa,  Okla. 
On  the  kidney  matter,  was  it  said  that  this 
was  not  avEiilable  to  the  people  in  Oklahoma? 
Are  we  Implj^ng  that  this  Is  not  available? 

Senator  Harris.  My  point  is  this:  I  think 
It  ha.5  been  rather  clearly  shown  that  there 
are  far  more  people  who  need  such  care  than 
are  able  to  get  It  now.  I  don't  mean  just  in 
Oklahoma;  I  mean  in  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Forsythe.  It  Is  my  understanding  that 
the  incidence  of  people  that  now  need  this 
Is  approximately  one  In  100. 000, 

Senator  Harris,  I  don't  know  what  the 
percentage  Is. 

Dr.  Forsythe.  I  think  in  Oklahoma  we  have 
this  availability. 

I  am  John  Porsjthe.  I  am  a  radiologist. 

Senator  Harris.  I  appreciate  your  state- 
ment, Dr.  Forsythe. 

Dr.  Denter.  I'm  Dr.  Denyer  of  Bartlesvllle. 
We  had  one  of  those  in  Bartlesvllle.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  still  have  one  but  for  the 
moment  were  without  a  man  to  oi>erate  It 
We  still  have  It  and  there's  one  In  Okla- 
homa City.  And  the  big  problem  Is  that  the 
supplies  to  operate  the  thing  are  about  $250 
a  time.  That's  Just  part  of  the  problem.  We 
hired  a  team  of  seven  people  for  qult^  a 
long  period  of  time  to  render  such  c:ire. 

Senator  Harris.  As  I  indicated  awhile  ago, 
It's  a  very  serious  kind  of  moral  question: 
who  lives  and  who  dies.  And  all  of  us  make 
decisions  about  that  consciously  and  un- 
consciously. 

Dr.  CoTNtR.  I'm  Dr.  Norman  Cotner  and 
I'm  from  Grove.  Oklahoma.  I'm  a  guest  of 
Dr.  Ed  Calhoon,  President  of  the  Oklahoma 
State  Medical  Association.  I  made  some  notes 
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and  listened  to  people  present  their  case 
very  strongly  and  I  reached  two  conclusions. 
Number  one,  medical  men  and  health  care 
people  are  putting  out  all  the  services  that 
are  keeping  you  alive,  We're  tired;  we're 
worn  out  We  work  harder;  we  see  more  peo- 
ple: we  don't  take  vacations;  we  see  our 
lanvlUes  disintegrate  under  these  circum- 
stances. We  see  patients  day  and  night  and 
are  always  Interrupted  by  people's  problems. 
We  want  you  to  know  that  we're  working. 
If  somebody  wants  to  pay  the  bill  and  send 
people  out  there  to  help  us,  we'd  be  happy 
to  have  it. 

We're  going  to  be  down  there  looking  after 
people  We're  going  to  be  doctoring  folks  as 
long  as  there's  a  line.  And  we  don't  want 
some  labor  union  here  saying  that  we  won't 
do  it  because  we  do  it  every  day.  And  we 
work  hard  at  it.  Some  pay  U3  and  some  don't. 
We'll  look  after  the  treatment  of  the  sick  if 
someone  will  look  Lifter  the  payment  of  their 
b:lls  and  those  things.  Now  we  have  poor 
pecple  who  come  into  the  office  and  get  care 
and  don't  worry  about  paying.  The  Indians 
have  a  physician  who  has  been  in  Delaware 
County  for  eleven  years  with  16.000  to  17.000 
people  in  that  county;  and  there  have  been 
many  times  he  was  the  only  doctor  in  that 
county  But  we  look  after  them,  some  way 
or  another  And  the  Indians  don't  like  to  go 
to  the  Indian  hospital.  They  wait  until  they 
get  too  sick  t3  reach  the  Indian  hospital  and 
."lave  an  emergency  and  come  to  one  of  the 
local  hospitals.  And  we  have  to  look  after 
them.  You  talk  about  all  these  drug  bills 
Nearly  every  drug  company  that  put^  out  a 
critical  drug  will  give  that  drug  free  if  they'll 
ask  for  it.  Most  drug  companies  have  forms 
and  you  fill  them  out  and  the  druggist  will 
fill  the  prescription  and  the  drug  company 
will  replace  it.  So  you  hear  a  lot  of  emo- 
tional stuff  about  how  poor  people  are  being 
treated. 

Senator  H.\hris.  Surely.  Dr.  Cotner,  you 
don't  believe  that  for  everybody  who  needs 
druijs  and  can't  afford  them,  they  would  be 
provided  free  by  those  who  manufacture 
them? 

Dr.  CoTNER.  I  believe  they  would  down  in 
Delaware  County.  The  doctor  gives  them  to 
them  or  the  hospital  gives  what  we  get  in 
samples.  There  are  tons  and  tons  of  samples. 
If  they  would  organize  the  catalogues — they 
are  more  filled  with  trash  than  the  people 
would  ever  use.   (Laughter.) 

Another  thing  Id  like  to  stress  is  about 
hospital  costs.  They  say  it's  such  a  good 
deal,  I  tell  you  if  it  were  such  a  great  deal. 
Conrad  Hilton  would  be  in  it.  That's  all 
I've  got  to  say  about  it. 

These  are  thoughts  that  were  developed 
by  my  office  girl  who  knows  something  about 
the  program  and  the  accounting  and  every- 
thing. Our  county  has  eleven  federal  em- 
ployees to  tell  the  farmer  how  to  fill  out  the 
forms  to  get  his  payment  for  the  land  he's 
letting  out.  for  the  soil  bank.  He  has  to 
know  when  to  plant,  when  to  hoe,  when  to 
plow,  and  when  to  mow.  (Laughter.)  But 
once  they  have  to  figrure  out  how  to  pnx:- 
ess  all  of  these  papers  relative  to  his  retire- 
ment, and  his  Medicare,  and  his  welfare,  and 
social  security,  they  come  to  the  doctor's 
office,  (Laughter.  I  But  they  have  all  these 
people  for  the  soybeans  ami  everything,  but 
no  one  to  help  these  poor  pecple  process 
their  papers  for  their  health.  You'd  think 
that  you'd  have  some  people  in  the  field  to 
help  in  some  way  to  educate  them  because 
they  Just  don't  understand.  I  know  that 
doctors  have  told  me  that  there  isn't  any  way 
they  can  explain  Medicare  to  their  patients 
who  are  on  it.  The  explanation  of  benefits 
received  from  the  Medicare  carrier,  Aetna, 
still  confuses  i>eople.  Most  of  them  don't 
understand  how  to  read  them  and  they  end 
up  bringing  their  problems  to  the  doctor's 
office  for  explanation.  My  secretary  says,  if 
the  government  is  going  to  help  people  by 
having  these  health  programs  then  why 
don't   they  pay  full,  reasonable  charges  in- 


stead of  having  these  ridiculous  deductibles 
and  co-insurers?  These  insurance  companies 
are  selling  supplementary  insurance  policies 
to  these  poor,  elderly  people  who  think  these 
instirance  policies  pay  everything  Medicare 
doesn't;  then  much  to  their  sorrow  they  find 
the  policy  is  designed  to  help  fill  the  gaps 
in  Medicare  and  doesn't  do  it.  If  a  person 
who  has  had  heart  trouble  for  twenty  years 
goes  into  the  hospital,  these  insurance  com- 
panies don't  pay  anything.  The  elderly  per- 
son is  confused;  he  thinks  everything  Is 
taken  care  of, 

Mrs.  M.ARKETic.  I'm  Nadine  Marketic.  I 
noticed  on  television  that  you  were  going 
to  be  here.  I  don't  have  anything  prepared 
and  haven't  thought  too  much  about  It  be- 
cause I'm  a  chiropractor's  wife.  And  we  have 
patients  coming  to  us  almost  every  day 
wanting  to  know  if  Medicare  would  cover 
their  care.  We  have  to  say  no.  And,  then 
again,  we  have  them  coming  to  us  after 
they've  been  the  whole  medical  route,  and 
they  don't  have  any  money.  But  still  they 
need  some  sort  of  help.  I  know  many  of  our 
patients  have  written  to  you  to  support 
chiropractors  inclusion  under  Medicare. 
What  have  you  found  out  or  what  conclu- 
sion have  you  come  to? 

Senator  Harris.  We're  going  to  have  some 
hearings  on  that  bill  that  has  come  over 
from  the  House.  It  has  provision  in  there 
about  a  study,  I  believe. 

Mrs.  Marketic,  May  I  ask  you  one  more 
question?  What  avenue  are  you  following  to 
get  information  on  this  type  of  health  care? 
Senator  Harris.  Chiropractors  are  doing 
pretty  well  about  keeping  me  informed  with 
letters  and  so  forth.  Do  you  know  what  pro- 
vision there  is  in  this  bill  that  has  come 
from  the  House? 

Mrs.  Marketic.  No.  I  really  don't. 
Senator  Harris,  I  don't  either, 
Mrs,  Marketic,  I  just  heard  you  were  go- 
ing to  be  here  and  with  such  short  notice  .  .  . 
chiropractors  being  in  the  health  field  should 
be  taken  into  consideration.  If  you  really 
want  to  hear  from  the  people  I  thought  we 
should  be  notified.  I'd  like  to  call  on  one 
patient  and  let  you  hear  what  he  has  to  say, 
Mr.  George  S.  Richardson,  of  Sapulpa. 
Okla.  My  name  is  George  Richardson  and  I'm 
from  Sapulpa.  I  want  to  talk  Just  a  minute, 
I  don't  have  anything  planned.  I  want  to  tell 
you  about  an  accident  I  had  in  1939.  I  had 
a  car  accident  and  broke  a  leg.  I  was  in  a 
hospital  and  the  good  doctor  that  I  had  had 
to  leave  and  go  to  New  York  City  for  special 
training.  He  left  me  with  an  intern.  Of 
course  the  Intern,  as  soon  as  he  came  on  the 
Job,  I  commenced  getting  better.  It  Just 
stopped  the  pain.  They  had  a  splint  on  and, 
of  course,  the  good  doctor  kept  it  tight  but 
this  other  doctor  loosened  It.  As  I  went  on 
it  got  better  and  he  put  a  cast  on  and  sent 
me  home.  I  had  this  cast  for  six  or  eight 
weeks  and  the  local  doctor  came  out  and 
took  the  cast  off.  I  got  over  that  and  then  I 
liad  cast  after  cast  from  the  doctor.  All  my 
finances  and  everything  were  gone  and  I  was 
in  debt.  I  had  a  Job  and  fiiially  got  back 
to  work,  but  couldn't  make  very  much.  We 
got  along  until  later.  In  1946.  I  was  retired 
from  the  oil  company  I  was  doing  carpentry 
work  and  fell  from  a  house  on  to  concrete. 
We're  getting  along  pretty  good  but  my  In- 
come is  social  security  only.  We  live  on  that 
and  my  wife  keeps  the  home  going  and  I 
try  to  keep  the  yard  going.  I  fell  off  the 
house  and  was  in  the  hospital.  I  w'as  in  two 
weeks  and  three  daj-s.  The  doctor  discharged 
me  and  said  I  was  ready  to  go  home.  My 
wife  was  not  able  to  take  care  of  me.  Since 
then  I  haven't  been  able  to  do  anything.  But 
the  finances  for  drugs  and  doctors  are  so 
high  I  can't  reach  them.  I  went  to  Dr. 
Marketic  and  he's  got  me  going  and  you  can 
see  how  I  am  now.  In  a  few  days  I  will  be 
80  years  old  I  Just  wanted  to  tell  you  that 
it  is  Dr.  Marketic  who  brought  me  out  of 
it.  I'm  getting  along  pretty  good.  But  it  is 
expensive. 


Senator  Harris.  Again.  I  want  to  say  I  am 
grateful  to  those  who  have  taken  so  much 
time  to  be  here.  We've  had  some  rather  sharp 
disagreements  on  some  things  and  some 
rather  broad  agreements  on  some  things; 
that's  not  surprising  when  we  are  talking 
about  something  as  important  as  health.  All 
of  us  as  human  beings  have  certain  rather 
basic  concerns.  One  Is:  what  sort  of  educa- 
tion is  my  child  going  to  have?  What  sort 
of  future  will  he  have?  This  Is  a  legitimate 
and  very  basic  contern  for  each  of  us.  An- 
other legitimate  and  very  basic  human  con- 
cern is:  what  Is  going  to  happen  to  me  when 
I  get  old?  When  I  get  to  an  age  when  I  can't 
work  any  more,  what's  going  to  happen  to 
me?  The  third  concern  Is:  what  is  going  to 
happen  to  me  if  I  get  sick  or  hurt?  Those 
are  among  the  very  deepest  kinds  of  human 
concerns,  .^nd  you  and  I  must  do  our  best 
to  make  those  fears  less  fearful,  one  way  or 
another. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr,  BYRD  of  'West  Virginia  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vii'ginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, is  there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ( Mr.  Jor- 
dan of  Idaho  1 .  Is  there  further  morn- 
ing business?  If  not,  morning  business  is 
concluded. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  MILITARY  PROCURE- 
MENT AND  OTHER  PURPOSES 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Jor- 
dan of  Idaho  I .  The  chair  lays  before 
the  Senate  the  unfinished  business  which 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  Calendar  No.  1020, 
H.R.  17123,  a  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions during  the  fiscal  year  1971  lor  pro- 
curement of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  ves- 
sels, and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and 
other  weapons,  and  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the  authorized 
personnel  strength  of  the  Selected  Re- 
serve of  each  Re.'^erve  component  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

LET  US  AVOID  UNREALISTIC  DEFENSE  CUTBACKS — 
THE  SOVIET  T  NION  AND  COMMUNIST  CHINA 
CERTAINLY    ARE    AVOIDING    THEM 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
nov.'  started  consideration  of  the  mili- 
tary procurement  authorization  bill.  I 
was  most  interested  in  the  recent  re- 
m.arks  made  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Coi2:mittee 
'Mr.  Stennisi  under  whose  aujpices  this 
legislation  is  so  ably  pi-epared  for  floor 
action.  As  usual  he  and  the  committee 
have  gone  to  great  lengths  to  insure 
efficient  and  adequate  defense  for  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  considering  this 
bill  at  a  time  when  ever>'  American  is 


vitally  concerned  with  the  rapid  and  re- 
sponsible reordering  of  our  national  pri- 
orities. One  of  the  foremost  questions 
we  are  asking  is  "What  should  be  the 
nature  and  posture  of  the  American  de- 
fense sti-ucture  in  the  1970's?"  I  should 
like  to  discuss  briefly  some  of  the 
thoughts  that  have  been  going  through 
my  own  mind  concerning  this  question. 

Our  foremost  priority  as  a  nation  is 
the  security  and  defense  of  our  people 
and  the  unexcelled  system  of  values  and 
liberties  which  we  enjoy.  We  have  con- 
sistently, at  least  until  recently,  spent 
more  than  40  percent  of  our  Federal 
budget  in  an  effort  to  achieve  and  main- 
tain those  objectives. 

These  efforts  have  been  prin.arily  for 
our  own  security  but  also  partially  in  re- 
sponse to  volimtary  commitments  the 
Congress  has  made  in  lesponse  to  re- 
quests that  we  help  othei's  to  assure  their 
security  in  the  various  parts  of  the  world. 

The  defense  structure  we  are  building 
in  this  decade  will  necessarily  be  differ- 
ent than  the  one  we  have  maintained  in 
the  past,  because  the  threats  we  face  as 
a  Nation  ai'e  different  than  they  have 
ever  been  in  the  past,  both  in  terms  of 
the  potential  circumstances  in  which  de- 
fense may  be  needed  and  in  terms  of  the 
types  of  weapons  systems  and  the  op- 
timum patteiTis  of  militai'y  organiza- 
tions. 

Unfortunately,  our  defen.se  policies 
duiing  the  past  10  years  have  allowed  the 
Soviet  Union  to  achieve  parity,  if  not 
superiority,  in  the  fields  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons and  delivei'y  systems  and  to  expand 
their  military  presence  into  new  areas  of 
the  earth,  \Ve  must  now  ask  ourselves 
what  affect  this  has  on  our  ability  to 
deter  a  nuclear  war  and  to  defend  the 
great  cities  of  America  from  utter  devas- 
tation, especially  in  light  of  current  at- 
titudes and  recent  actions  of  our  pi'o- 
fessed  enemies  in  such  areas  of  the  world 
as  Southeast  Asia  and  the  Middle  East, 

In  this  age  of  potential  instant  de- 
stioiction,  we  have  come  to  rely — possibly 
even  stake  our  very  lives — on  the  phe- 
nomena of  nuclear  stalemate  and  mutual 
deterrence.  Because  there  is  so  much  at 
stake  we  must  be  alert  and  conscientious 
in  our  efforts  to  develop  and  build  any 
capability  which  might  avert  a  senseless 
nuclear  holocaust.  Every  possible  effort 
should  be  made  to  achieve  a  world  con- 
dition where  such  an  occurrence  would 
be  virtually  an  impossibility,  I  sincerely 
hope  that  the  SALT  talks  can  put  us 
solidly  on  the  road  to  such  a  happy  con- 
dition. But  the  reality  of  the  world  situa- 
tion today  is  such  that  we  must  maintain 
strategic  and  technological  parity,  if  not 
superiority,  in  these  fields. 

We  are  also  confronted  by  a  highly 
volatile  and  unstable  world  situation.  We 
must  ask  ourselves  to  what  exteiit  we 
wish  to  infl'uence  those  processes  and 
forces  which  are  operating  in  the  world 
around  us  in  hapes  of  helping  to  create 
a  society  of  nations  in  which  all  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world  can  develop  in  peace, 
and  determine  their  own  national 
courses  for  the  future  with  minimal  for- 
eign intervention  or  coercion. 

For  a  number  of  yeai-s  we  have  given 
security  commitments  in  various  parts  of 
the  world  with  tlie  foregoing  objective 
in  mind.  We  have  made  mistakes  but  we 


have  also  learned  a  great  deal.  As  we 
begin  better  to  understand  and  cope  with 
some  of  the  major  problems  which  con- 
front the  developing  world  such  as; 
poverty,  economic  development,  popula- 
tion, nationalism,  security  and  political 
instability,  we  will  be  much  better  pre- 
pared to  aid  our  struggling  neighbors. 
The  interesting  trip  I  took  to  Seoul, 
Korea,  in  April  of  this  year  to  attend  the 
third  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Asian  Development 
Bank  was  most  encouraging  in  this 
regard. 

President  Nixon  has  demonstrated  his 
concern  for  a  responsible  reevaluation 
of  the  nature  of  our  past  worldwide  de- 
fense commitments  and  the  need  for  a 
well-designed  transition  to  a  posture 
more  in  keeping  with  the  contemporary 
world  situation.  He  has  said  that  the 
practice  of  "permanent  welfarism"  on 
the  part  of  some  allies  who  selfishly  rely 
on  Uncle  Sam's  power  must  change 
markedly,  "If  the  other  nations  of  the 
free  world  want  to  remain  free,  they  can 
no  longer  afford  the  luxury  of  relying — 
primarily — on  American  power,"  The 
Vietnamization  of  the  war  in  Indochina. 
I  feel,  is  the  responsible  road  to  achieve 
that  objective. 

War  itself  has  become  much  more 
political  in  nature;  and  as  such,  the  style 
of  each  war  conducted  in  different  re- 
gions of  the  world  reflects  more  and 
more  the  political  styles  and  problems 
of  the  States  in  those  regions.  If  we  are 
going  to  continue  to  aid  in  defense 
against  the  forces  of  oppression,  subver- 
sion, and  disorder  abroad  in  an  effective 
manner,  our  defense  capabilities  will 
have  to  demonstrate  sufficient  flexibility 
to  meet  individual  challenges  appro- 
pi'iately  and  efficiently. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  forthcoming  de- 
bate on  the  military  authorization  bill, 
the  Senate  will  attempt  to  find  answers 
to  the  questions  which  I  have  briefly 
raised  and  the  many  others  concerning 
our  defense  requirements.  Due  to  the 
rapid  change  going  on  in  the  world  and 
the  unsettled  conditions  we  find  in  it, 
these  .solutions  are  not  going  to  be  sim- 
ple. The  importance  of  this  task  can- 
not be  overestimated. 

Much  of  our  debate  will  be  a  question 
of  degree  and  a  problem  of  semantics 
steeped  in  political  manuvering  and 
rhetoric  as  v.-e  attempt  to  a;  rive  at  work- 
able definition:  and  solutions.  To  do  this 
job  correctly,  we  must  competently 
evaluate  the  situation  confronting  us. 

What  is  the  situation  confronting  us? 
Unfortunately,  while  there  is  a  press- 
ing demand  in  this  country  for  reduced 
military  expenditures,  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  Communist  Chinese  are  going  in 
the  opposite  direction.  We  are  being  chal- 
lenged on  the  high  seas  by  the  Soviet 
fleet  a'ld  by  its  ever  growing  submarine 
forces.  The  Russians  have  penetrated  the 
Mediterranean  and  Middle  East  to  a 
point  where  NATO  interests  are  serious- 
ly threatened.  The  Soviet  naval  position 
is  being  extended  into  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  to  Southeast  Asia,  Moscow  continues 
to  build  its  SS-9  missiles  at  a  rapid  pace. 
Tliey  have  no'A'  acquired  nuclear  parity 
v.ith  the  United  States,  and  the  prospect 
of  Soviet  nuclear  superiority  is  becoming 
a  distinct  possibility. 


The  security  of  the  free  world  since 
1945  has  depended  upon  American  mih- 
tary  power.  I  believe  those  who  are  now 
demandmg  drastic,  ixnrealistic  cuts  in 
our  defense  expenditures  are  conven- 
iently Ignoring  the  threat  that  grows  al- 
most daily.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  President, 
the  missile  gap  which  President  Kennedy 
often  referred  to  in  the  1960  election, 
which  he  later  foimd  to  be  erroneous, 
may  now  become  a  reality.  If  the  rec- 
ommended drastic  cuts  are  made,  I  pre- 
dict the  American  people  will  wake  up  one 
day  and  realize  that  the  United  States 
is  a  second-rate  military  power.  I  don't 
think  it  is  necessary,  however,  and  I  urge 
the  Senate  and  the  Congress  to  stand  by 
the  President  and  provide  the  necessary 
defense  in  the  years  ahead.  This  includes 
the  ABM  system  as  recommended  by  the 
President,  This  includes  necessary  im- 
provements in  the  American  fieet  and 
where  necessary,  improvements  in  the 
air  defenses. 

I  believe  we  have  retained  our  freedom 
because  we  have  been  willing  to  pay  the 
necessary  price  in  defense.  It  is  clear  to 
me  that  where  there  is  a  soft  spot  or  a 
political  or  military  vacuum,  the  Soviet 
Union  will  probe  it  and  fill  it  if  possible. 
We  are  at  a  crossroads  and  I  hope  the 
Congress  will  have  the  wisdom  to  make 
the  necessary  hard  decisions, 

I  think  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
has  shown  that  wisdom,  and  I  will  sup- 
port its  judgment  and  its  program. 


ORDER   OF   BUSINESS 

Mi-.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OPTICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FITZHUGH  PANEL  REPORT  DISAP- 
POINTING ON  DEFENSE  PROCURE- 
MENT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Presidential  Blue  Ribbon  Defense  Panel, 
known  as  the  Fitzhugh  Commission, 
made  its  report  public  yesterday.  Some 
of  its  findings  with  respect  to  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  role  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
were  widely  reported  in  today's  press. 
The  portions  dealing  with  military  pro- 
curement and  weapons  acquisition,  how- 
ever, have  nat  yet  received  very  much 
attention.  Since  they  relate  directly  to 
the  bill  now  before  us.  I  wish  to  pro- 
vide the  Members  of  the  Senate  with  my 
impressions  of  this  part  of  the  Blue  Rib- 
bon Panel's  work. 

Before  commenting  on  the  substance 
of  the  report,  I  want  to  acknowledge  as  a 
Senator  and  as  a  citizen  the  effort  that 
has  gone  into  this  project.  Many  dedi- 
cated people  put  long  hours  into  it.  and 
some  without  any  monetary  compensa- 
tion, such  as  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Board  for  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Co..  Mr.  Gilbert  W.  Fitzhugh, 
who  served  as  chairman  of  the  Panel. 
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DEDICATKO  MEMBSSS 


Though  I  am  going  tx)  be  vei-j'  critical 
of  the  recommendations  made  by  the 
Panel,  I  want  to  say  that  Mr.  Fitzhugh 
is  an  outstanding  American.  He  heads  the 
second  largest  corporation  in  the  coun- 
try, and  has  attained  a  splendid  repu- 
tation in  the  insurance  field.  He  un- 
doubtedly made  a  great  sacrifice  in  de- 
voting a  whole  year  in  the  prime  of  life, 
to  this  Panel.  So  I  think  we  should  not 
simply  speak  in  criticism  of  men  who 
perform  such  services. 

Yesterday  in  the  New  York  Times  there 
was  an  excellent  biography  of  Mr.  Fitz- 
hugh and  the  remarkable  career  he  has 
had  and  the  fine  job  he  has  done  In  the 
insurance  business  and  the  splendid  per- 
sonality he  has.  So  these  men  should  be 
congratulated  and  thanked  for  their 
work.  I  do  not  intend  any  personal  criti- 
cism of  the  individuals  involved  in  the 
Ftudy  by  the  remarks  that  follow.  Again, 
mv  special  concern  has  been  with  mili- 
tary procurement.  The  portions  of  the 
report  dealing  with  other  sub.iects  have 
been  highly  praised  and  from  what  I  have 
been  able  to  learn  so  far,  this  praise  Is 
well  deserved. 

HOW  OBJECTIVE 

I  would  first  point  out  that  I  have 
been  skeptical  of  the  ability  of  the  Fitz- 
husrh  Commission  to  do  its  work  in  the 
area  of  mUitary  procurement  with  com- 
plete objectivity.  I  have  shown  that  the 
Panel  was  loaded  with  defense-oriented 
members  and  that  the  staff  director  was 
an  employee  of  the  Defense  Department. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  pointed  out  on 
the  floor  the  other  day.  when  the  Panel 
was  mentioned  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Ser\ices  Com- 
mittee <Mr.  Stennis>.  that  at  the  time 
the  Panel  was  appointed  a  year  ago.  eisht 
of  the  15  members  of  the  Panel  were  up 
to  their  necks  in  defense  contracts,  v.-ere 
either  heads  or  top  officers  in  defense 
contracting  firms  or  firms  which  had 
enormou.s  investments  in  the  defense  in- 
dustry. Their  average  investment  in  de- 
fense industry  was  over  $100  million.  Of 
the  remaining  seven  members  of  the 
Panel,  there  was  a  former  professional 
football  player,  a  very  fine  man,  but  a 
man  without  much  experience  in  eco- 
nomics or  in  this  area,  and  an  attractive 
and  fine  lady  was  appointed  to  the  Panel. 
Two  members  of  the  Panel  who  It  seemed 
to  me  could  give  it  objecti\1ty  and  com- 
petence resigned  during  the  course  of  the 
year. 

So.  altogether,  the  membership  of  the 
Panel  would  not  inspire  faith  that  they 
would  arrive  at  an  objective,  critical 
riew  cf  procurement. 

HEAD  STAFF  MAN   PAID  BY   DEFENSE  DEPARTMENT 

The  skepticism  vas  especially  under- 
lined when  it  was  announced  that  Mr, 
Buzhardt,  an  employee  of  the  Defense 
Department,  who  continued  to  draw  his 
pay  from  the  Defense  Department  while 
sei-ving  on  this  Panel  was  the  staff  head. 
Mr.  Buzhardt  is  staff  assistant  to  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  Robert 
Froehlke,  and,  of  course,  it  would  be  un- 
likely that  Mr.  Buzhardt  would  be  driv- 
ing for  a  report  that  would  be  very  crit- 
ical of  the  operations  of  the  Defense  De- 


partment under  the  people  who  were  pay- 
ing Mr.  Buzhardt. 

Given  this  makeup,  I  expressed  my 
reservations  in  several  speeches  of  the 
capacity  of  this  study  group  to  really 
delve  into  the  deep-rooted  problems  of 
defense  contracting  and  the  incestuous 
relationship  of  the  Pentagon  with  the 
defense  industry.  It  is  my  sad  duty  to  re- 
port that  my  reservations  were  more 
than  justified. 

The  part  of  the  Fitzhugh  report  deal- 
ing with  defense  contractors  is  a  self- 
serving  document  designed  to  preser\'e 
the  status  quo  of  military-industrial  re- 
lations. While  it  goes  so  far  as  to  admit 
the  obvious  shortcomings  of  the  present 
system,  it  glosses  over  the  more  critical 
issues  and  provides  a  series  of  recom- 
mendations which  are  either  platitudi- 
nous, redundant,  or  regressive. 

Let  me  comment  specifically  on  some 
of  the  major  procurement  findings  of 
the  report. 

FAILURE  TO  SPOT  CAUSES  OF  OVERRUNS 

While  the  report  readily  admits  that 
"military  hardware  development  pro- 
grams continue  to  be  plagued  by  the 
now-familiar  symptoms  of  trouble:  First, 
major  cost  growths  or  overruns;  second, 
schedule  slippages;  and  third,  failures  in 
performance,"  there  is  an  almost  tttal 
failure  to  confront  the  underlying  causes 
of  these  problems. 

For  example,  the  Commission  seems  to 
believe  that  the  way  to  solve  the  problem 
of  the  cost  overrun  is,  first,  by  recogniz- 
ing the  "inherent  limitations"  of  cost 
estimates.  According  to  the  Commission, 
technological  unceitainties  make  it  im- 
possible to  completely  overcome  the  limi- 
tations of  cost  estimating  techniques. 
Therefore,  it  concludes,  original  cost  esti- 
mates should  be  considered  only  as  the 
initial  baseline  and  as  more  knowledge 
is  gained,  these  estimates  should  be  re- 
vised and  the  new  baseline  established 
and  incorporated  into  the  selected  acqui- 
sition reports. 

I  find  this  argument  an  indication  of 
the  Commission's  unwillingness  to  face 
the  hard  and  unpleasant  facts  of  life 
with  regard  to  military  procurement.  The 
problem,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Fitzhugh 
Panel,  is  that  original  cost  estimates  tend 
to  be  lower  than  final  costs.  That  is  not 
the  problem.  The  Subcommittee  on  Econ- 
omy in  Government  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  has  heard  much  testi- 
mony on  this  point  over  the  past  2  years. 
The  fact  Is  that  cost  estimates  often  are 
lower  than  they  ought  to  be. 

INFIIAL    COST    ESTIMATES    TOO    LOW 

In  other  words,  there  Is  a  calculated 
effort  on  the  part  of  procurement  oflB- 
cials  and  contractors  to  make  a  cost 
estimate  which  they  know  they  cannot 
deliver  on,  wliich  will  make  the  weapons 
system  seem  attractive  at  the  cost  which 
they  estimate  for  the  Congress.  In  this 
way  they  tend,  of  course,  to  insure  that 
they  will  get  their  weapons  system  au- 
thorized, even  though  the  cost  may  be 
excessive. 

We  have  been  told  by  several  experts 
that  management  could  control  its  costs 
if  It  wanted  to,  but  that  it  either  does 
not  know  how  or  does  not  want  to  do 
so. 


GUESSTIMATES 

To  conclude  that  this  is  a  problem  of 
"the  Inherent  limitations  of  cost  esti- 
mates" Is  equivalent  to  the  justification 
of  cost  overruns  used  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  iMr. 
Stennis)  the  other  day.  My  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  remarked  to 
me  that  original  planning  estimates 
cannot  be  any  more  than  a  guess.  With 
all  due  respect,  I  must  deplore  this  kind 
of  reasoning.  It  merely  provides  an 
escape  hatch  for  the  Pentagon  and  the 
defense  contractors  to  crawl  out  of  when 
the  costs  exceed  by  millions  and  some- 
times billions  of  dollars  the  original 
planning  estimates.  These  estimates 
are  presented  to  Congress  in  terms  of 
certainty,  not  with  doubt  or  hesitation, 
when  the  Defense  Department  comes  be- 
fore this  body  and  asks  us  to  authorize 
and  appropriate  billions  of  dollars  to 
initiate  new  weapons  programs. 

WITHHOLD    FUNDS    FOR    GUESSTIMATES 

If  the  cost  estimates  are  inherently 
defective,  if  they  are  no  more  than 
guesses,  then  the  Congress  has  no  busi- 
ness permitting  the  expenditure  of  the 
taxpayers'  money.  If  the  estimates  are 
defective  and  are  no  more  than  guesses, 
then  there  is  no  way  to  hold  the  Defense 
Department  accountable  to  the  public 
except  not  to  appropriate  funds  until  we 
can  be  provided  with  reasonably  accu- 
rate and  reliable  cost  estimates. 

PROPOSAL    TO     REWRITE     HISTORY 

The  recommendation  by  the  Fitz- 
hush  Panel  that  original  cost  estimates 
should  be  revi.sed  for  the  purposes  of  the 
selected  acquisition  reports  is  most  dis- 
turbing. This  amounts  to  a  recommenda- 
tion to  rewrite  history.  An  original  plan- 
ning estimate  is  an  original  planning 
estimate,  and  to  later  revise  It  is  to 
tamper  with  it  and  to  reconstruct  the 
truth.  If  we  followed  their  advice,  the  $2 
billion  overnm  on  the  C-5A  would  have 
been  swept  under  the  rug.  They  pro- 
posed a  program  to  whitewash  the  Pen- 
tagon rather  than  to  solve  the  problem. 

The  Commission's  discussion  of  the  in- 
dustrial site  of  defense  contracting  is  al- 
most totally  inadequate.  It  does  concede 
that  in  some  cases  there  are  unwar- 
ranted buy-ins  by  defense  contractors, 
but  it  makes  no  recommendation  to  take 
effective  action  against  the  buy-in,  or 
which  will  have  the  effect  of  eliminating 
the  problem  in  the  futuie. 

FAILURE  TO   MEET  BUY-IN  BIDDING  PROBLEM 

What  should  be  done  in  the  case  where 
a  defense  contractor  has  intentionally 
bought  into  a  program  with  an  unrea- 
sonably low  bid,  or  with  other  misrepre- 
sentation? Is  there  no  way  to  take  legal 
action  against  such  deceptive  practices? 

The  Commisjiion's  recommendations 
are  that  contractors  should  'accept  a 
more  responsible  role  as  management 
members  of  a  defe:ise  development  team, 
and  provide  the  Government  with  the 
benefit  of  greater  objectivity."  It  also 
recommends  that  the  practice  of  provid- 
ing Members  of  Congress  advance  notice 
of  contract  awards  should  be  discon- 
tinued. 


MOTHER    AND    APPLE    PIE 

Well,  contractors  should  be  more  re- 
sponsible. Everyone  should  be  more  re- 
sponsible. The  Defense  Department 
should  be  more  responsible.  We  all  know 
that  Congress  should  be  more  respon- 
sible. But,  having  said  that,  and  being 
in  favor  of  motherhood  and  apple  pie  as 
well,  how  will  these  platitudes  solve  the 
problem  of  the  buy-in  and  other  decep- 
tions? 

It  may  be  a  good  idea  to  stop  giving 
Congress  advance  notice  of  contract 
awards,  but  that  action  will  not  have  the 
slightest  impact  on  the  problem  of  polit- 
ical favoritism  or  pressure  in  contract 
awards.  Here  the  Fitzhugh  Panel  offers  a 
mild,  half-hearted  solution — I  should  say 
no  .solution — to  a  critical,  full-blown 
problem. 

BAD    RECOMMENDATION    ON    INDEPENDENT 
RESEARCH 

Perhaps  the  most  obviously  short- 
sighted and  industrially  oriented  views 
are  contained  in  the  discussion  of  inde- 
pendent research  and  development.  For  a 
year,  the  General  Accounting  Office,  my- 
self, and  others  have  been  pointing  out 
c  the  tremendous  absence  of  control  over 
and  Irrelevance  of  independent  re-^earch 
and  development.  These  funds  are  spent 
without  contractual  safeguards,  mostly 
by  the  giant  aerospace  contractors,  and 
for  purposes  which  are  often  not  even 
remotely  related  to  national  defense.  The 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  de- 
serves great  credit,  because  it  has  made 
recommendations  in  Its  report  and  In  the 
pending  military  authorization  bill,  which 
recognize  some  of  the  difficulties  with 
I.R.  k  D.,  and  v.ould  pL  ce  a  ceiling  on 
expenditures  In  this  area. 

Yet.  the  Fitzhugh  Commission  blandly 
reports  that  the  potential  benefits  from 
I.R.  k  D.  are  inhibited  by  "recent  at- 
tempts in  Congress  to  limit  recognition 
of  I.R.  &  D.  costs  as  recoverable  overhead 
in  Government  contracts."  This  part  of 
the  report  could  easily  have  been  written 
by  any  of  the  aerospace  industrv'  lobby- 
ists, who  have  been  saying  the  same  thing 
for  many  months. 

LACK  OF  COMPETITION 

Congress  for  many  years  has  wrestled 
with  the  absence  of  competition  in  de- 
fense procurement.  Competition  in  de- 
fense contract  awards  is  a  public  policy, 
incorporated  into  the  law,  but  a  policy 
that  is  consistently  violated.  Competition 
accounts  for  only  10  percent  of  the  total 
dollar  amount  of  military  contract 
awards.  The  rise  of  the  negotiated  con- 
tract ha.s  brought  about  a  lo.s.,  of  ob- 
jectivity in  making  ccntract  awards,  and 
it  certainly  has  resulted  in  higher  costs. 
Although  no  one  who  has  studied  mili- 
tary procurement  would  Insist  that  all 
contracts  should  be  competitive,  it  is 
clear  that  much  more  competition  could 
be  obtained  tlirough  Intelligent  and  hon- 
est Defense  Department  policies  and 
practices.  We  have  found  that  the  De- 
fense Department  systematically  dis- 
courages competition,  and  actively  en- 
courages further  concentration  in  the 
defense  industry.  If  anyone  is  not  famil- 
iar with  the  problems  of  overconcentra- 
tion  in  negotiated  contracts,  one  need 
only  look  at  programs  such  as  the  C-5A. 

Typically,  the  Fitzhugh  Commission's 


approach  is  not  to  try  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem. It  does  not  squarely  face  the  abuses 
of  negotiation  and  the  excesses  of  over- 
concentration.  Rather,  it  suggests  that 
the  law  be  changed,  and  that  the  policy 
of  competition  be  modified  to  accommo- 
date those  who  do  not  adhere  to  it. 

PROCUREMENT  A   MINOR  SECTION 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
obtain  copies  of  the  Fitzhugh  report  If 
they  have  not  yet  done  so,  and  to  read 
carefully  the  section  dealing  with  mili- 
tary procurement.  Incidentally,  that  is  a 
very  short  section  and  it  takes  only  a  few 
minuies  to  read  it.  The  report  itself  is  a 
large  report;  as  I  say,  it  deals  with  many 
other  subjects,  and  would  take  consider- 
able time,  but  reading  the  procurement 
section  can  be  done  in  a  few  minutes. 
And  I  might  say  about  that  section  that 
under  the  guise  of  proposed  reform,  the 
blue  ribbon  panel  has  undertaken  to 
simply  legitimize  much  of  what  is  wrong 
with  defense  contracting. 

NEW   SLOGAN OLD   POLICY 

I  would  add  one  final  comment.  The 
report  recommended  that  in  the  future 
a  "fly  before  you  buy"  policy  be  adopted 
in  the  procurement  of  military  hardware. 
Secretary  Laird  has  already  announced 
adoption  of  a  policy  of  developing  proto- 
type weapons  and  making  sure  they  work 
before  committing  the  Government  to 
production,  and  has  given  credit  to  the 
Fitzhugh  panel  for  pushing  this  con- 
structive proposal. 

At  the  same  time,  it  needs  to  be  pointed 
out  that  within  the  past  year,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  avcarded  four  major 
multibilllon-dollar  aircraft  contracts. 
These  were  for  two  fighter  aircraft,  the 
F-14  and  the  F-15,  an  antisubmarine 
warfare  aircraft,  the  S-3,  and  a  new 
bomber. 

In  all  probability,  these  four  represent 
the  bulk  of  the  major  new  aircraft  pro- 
grams for  the  remainder  of  this  decade. 


WHY  NOT 


'FLY  BEFORE  VOU  BUY 
PROGRAMS? 


In  view  of  the  fact,  Mr.  President,  that 
these  represent  the  aircraft  that  the  De- 
fense Department  will  be  purchasing  for 
the  next  10  years,  and  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  all  relatively  nsw  weapons, 
cne  would  think  that  here  would  be  the 
test  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Secietary  of 
Defense  is  really  applying  a  'fly  before 
you  buy"  policy.  The  question  is  whether 
the  "fly  before  you  buy"  policy  will  apply 
to  these  four  programs. 

As  I  can  point  out.  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
"fly  before  you  buy"  policy  is  being  ap- 
plied to  tanks.  You  cannot  fly  a  ta'^.k,  but 
you  can  certainly  test  it  before  you  buy 
it.  It  is  doubtful  whether  it  i.s  being  ap- 
plied to  ships — again,  we  can  test  our 
ship.^,  surely,  before  we  go  into  produc- 
tion. But  in  view  of  the  nature  of  the 
slogan,  "fly  before  you  buy,"  it  has  a  nice 
rhyming  quality,  but  if  it  has  any  mean- 
ing, it  certainly  ought  to  be  applied  to  the 
major  procurement  of  planes  during  the 
next  10  years. 

If  it  is  not.  one  could  only  conclude 
that  at  best  the  Department  of  Defen.se 
and  the  Fitzhugh  Commission  are  lock- 
ing the  barn  door  after  the  horses  have 
been  stolen.  Frankly,  the  fact  that  in  each 
of  these  programs  we  are  dealing  with 
sole   source  contractors,   and   that   the 


Government  has  already  committed  itself 
to  a  certain  amount  of  production  on 
some  of  them,  is  not  encouraging.  It 
might  well  be  asked  whether  fiy-befoie- 
you-buy  will  be  applied  to  other  new 
programs  includixig  missile  systems  and 
the  Safeguard  ABM.  If  fly-before-yju- 
buy  has  really  been  adopted,  I  fail  to 
see  how  the  administration  could  be  ad- 
vocating the  tliird  site  expansion  of  ABM 
before  gaining  enough  experience  with 
the  first  two  sites  authorized  last  year  to 
know  that  the  system  will  work. 

APPLY  POLICY  TO  ABM 

I  am  particularly  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand Jiow  tiiey  can  say  tliat  ihey  favor 
a  "fly  befoie  you  buy"  policy  with  respect 
to  the  ABM — if  they  do — when  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  him.self  p'eaded  witii 
Congress  to  authorize  the  first  two  sites 
last  year  on  the  ground  that  we  could 
test  them  out  over  a  5-year  period  to 
determine  whether  or  not  it  was  prac- 
tical, before  we  proceeded  with  further 
ABM  deployment.  "Fly  before  you  buy" 
was  expressly  violated  by  the  committee 
when  it  authorized  site  3  deployment  for 
ABM.  without  testing  at  sites  1  and  2  as 
the  Defense  Secretary  promised. 

QUESTIONS  ON  NEW  AUTHORIZATIONS 

Mr.  President,  before  I  made  this 
speech,  I  notified  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  and  I  told  him  that  not  only 
was  I  going  to  speak  on  this  matter,  but 
also,  I  have  a  series  of  questions  on  the 
application  of  the  fine  "fly  before  you 
buy"  slogan  which  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense has  been  promoting  on  television 
for  the  last  couple  of  days,  and  which  I 
think  all  Americans  who  are  alert  and 
informed  are  associating  with  the  new- 
policy  of  the  Defense  Department,  as  to 
whether  that  really  appUes  in  this  bill. 
I  wanted  to  ask  specific  questions  along 
this  line. 

Mr.  Stennis,  understandably,  said  he 
would  like  to  have  me  make  the  questions 
available  in  the  Record  by  reading  them 
Into  the  Record  so  that  he  would  have 
a  chance  to  study  them  carefully  and 
make  as  responsible  and  acciu-ate  replies 
as  he  could.  I  respect  Senator  Stennis' 
position  on  this,  and  for  that  reason  I  am 
going  to  go  ahead  and  ask  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Service3 
these  questions,  although  he  cannot  be 
here  at  the  moment.  He  said  he  had  to  be 
absent,  but  he  wanted  me  to  proceed  with 
tills  part  of  my  speech,  so  that  he  would 
have  a  record  on  it. 

SLOGANS  ARE  NOT  .ACTIONS 

"Fly  before  you  buy"  is  a  flne  slogan 
wliicii  all  of  us  can  respect. 

It  is  the  same  principle  which  I  called 
for  In  a  Senate  speech  more  than  a  year 
ago.  But  these  slogans  have  a  way  of  be- 
coming fine  public  relations  for  a  few 
months  but  then  fading  away  like  the 
leaves  in  the  fall. 

This  can  be  a  very  beneficial,  cost-sav- 
ing principle  if  we  really  mean  business. 
There  is  no  question  that  one  of  the 
great  reEisons  for  the  excess  cost  of  our 
defense  procurement  for  the  past  several 
years  has  been  the  fact  that  we  have 
gone  into  production  before  we  finished 
complete  testing  on  these  weapons.  The 
result  Is  that  we  have  found  again  and 
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again  that  performance  has  been  very 
poor,  there  have  been  all  kinds  of 
changes  and  modifications  that  have 
been  tremendously  expensive,  and  in 
some  cases  we  had  to  scrap  the  whole 
system  because  it  did  not  work,  because 
of  spending  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars, and  in  one  case  over  $2  billion  be- 
fore it  was  killed  and  all  funds  went 
down  the  drain.  So  this  "fly  before  you 
buy" — or  it  could  be  "test  before  you 
buy" — principle  can  be  very  beneficial. 
But  it  can  once  again  simply  be  a  tem- 
porary way  in  wliich  the  Pentagon  can 
ease  the  pressure  of  Congress  to  reduce 
its  procurement  funds  during  the  few 
weeks  that  this  debate  will  last. 

The  timing  of  this  makes  it  very  sus- 
pect, because  it  comes  at  exactly  when 
we  are  considering  this  bill  and  when  a 
number  of  Senators  may  be  considering 
whether  or  not  to  vote  for  reductions  in 
this  bill. 

MILESTONE    PROGRAM    NOW    1     YEAR   OLD 

May  I  point  out  that  about  a  year  ago. 
after  my  Subcommittee  on  Economy  in 
Government  had  uncovered  the  huge 
overrun  on  the  C-5A  and  on  other  weap- 
ons, the  Pentagon  announced  that  it  was 
instituting  the  milestone  buying  concept 
The  point  was  that  weapons  would  be 
produced  stacre  by  stage.  Research  would 
be  completed  before  development  began. 
The  "Fly  Before  You  Buy"  slogan  is  great 
pubhc  relations,  a  bright,  sharp  selling 
point,  but  as  announced  this  week  it  is 
just  a  more  striking  name  for  the  mile- 
stone buying  concept  announced  a  year 
ago  and  which  supposedly  the  Pentagon 
has  had  in  effect  since  that  time. 

With  this  in  mind.  I  want  to  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
niittee  certain  questions,  which  are  asked 
with  complete  respect  for  him  but  are 
designed  to  determine  the  extent  to 
which  this  "Fly  before  you  buy"  prin- 
ciple has  been  put  into  effect  in  this  bill 
by  the  committee. 

As  I  read  the  bill  and  the  report,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  time  after  time  the  De- 
fense Department  has  failed  to  act  on 
the  "Fly  before  you  buy"  policy,  and 
that  the  committee  on  numerous  occa- 
sions cut  out  funds  for  production  when 
more  research  and  development  was 
needed. 

I  commend  the  chairman  and  the  com- 
mittee for  that  action. 

But  it  may  also  be  true  that  this  is  not 
universally  the  case  and  that  is  why  I 
have  these  questions. 

SAFEGUARD 

What  about  Safeguard'!'  Last  year  it 
wa.5  said  we  needed  the  two  sites  in  order 
to  test  out  Safeguard.  But  now  we  are 
moving  ahead  to  phase  II  before  the  first 
two  sites  are  finished.  How  does  the  fly 
before  we  buy  policy  apply  to  Safeguard? 
If  Members  of  the  Senate  are  asked  to 
support  tl:e  principle  enunciated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  they  would  have  to 
vote  "no."  if  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
do  that,  on  an  amendment  on  phase  2 
or  the  third  site. 

M60AI    TANK 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  trouble  with 
tanks.  What  about  the  M60AI  tank?  It  is 
in  production  at  about  30  a  month.  More 
money  is  asked  for — page  23.  report.  But 


improvements  are  needed.  Should  we  not 
get  a  completed  prototype,  fully  tested 
and  workable,  before  we  continue  pro- 
duction? 

MBT-70 

What  about  this  tank?  Do  we  have  one 
or  two  prototypes  fully  tested  and  which 
really  work?  I  noted  that  we  are  asked 
for  $41  million  for  "advanced  production 
engineering"  in  addition  to  R.  &  D. 
funds — page  24. 

Is  it  not  a  fundamental  principle  that 
we  should  build  one  or  two  of  these  w'eap- 
ons  first  and  fully  test  them  before  mov- 
ing into  pi-oduction?  At  least,  is  that  not 
the  fundamental  meaning  of  "fiy  before 
you  buy"?  But  under  the  tank  programs, 
it  appears  that  we  have  been  moving  into 
production  while  the  tanks  are  still  not 
fully  tested  and  unworkable?  Should  we 
not  apply  fly  before  we  buy  to  the  tanks? 

AX 

What  about  the  AX — the  close  air 
support  aircraft?  The  report  state.s — 
page  24 — that  $27.9  million  is  requested 
to  initiate  development.  Has  it  been 
fully  tested?  How  many  prototypes  were 
there? 

TOW  MISSILE 

Report,  page  25-6.  Does  the  TOW  real- 
ly work?  We  are  authorizing  $113  million 
for  production.  Is  it  not  a  duplication 
of  the  Shillelagh?  Why  is  it  needed  now? 
But.  particularly,  how  can  we  go  ahead 
and  comply  with  the  principle  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  has  enunciated, 
which  Americans  have  been  told  we  are 
putting  into  effect  in  our  Defense  De- 
partment, of  "test  before  you  buy"  or 
"fly  before  you  buy,"  when  we  are  asked 
to  authorize  S113  million  for  production, 
when  we  are  not  assured  that  this  mis- 
sile works? 

F-15    AIR    FORCE    FIGHTER 

Apparently  there  is  $370  million  for 
R.  &  D.  for  the  F-15  in  this  bill.  But  it 
will  apparently  be  operational  in  the 
mid-1970's.  How  many  planes  are  there 
under  the  R.  &  D.  portion?  Will  we  really 
have  one  or  two  prototypes  fully  tested 
before  it  becomes  operational?  Or  are  we 
just  moving  ahead  with  a  large  number 
of  R.  &  D.  planes  in  the  hope  that  we 
will  get  the  bugs  out  later? 

Of  course,  that  is  another  question. 
We  certainly  do  not  want  to  get  into  the 
position  of  saying  that  we  are  only  going 
to  have  research  and  development  and 
then  find  that  the  prototype  concept  has 
been  extended  to  such  a  point  that  we  are 
actually  producing  many  planes  as  proto- 
types because  this  is  the  one  way  we  can 
justify  going  into  production  before  we 
finisii  testing.  It  is  true  that  we  have  to 
have  some  prototypes,  but  they  should 
be  one  or  two  or  three  and  not  an  in- 
definite number. 

If  we  have  an  indefinite  number,  we 
are  then  not  following  the  fly-before- 
you-buy  principle,  but  are  going  into 
production  before  we  have  tested  the 
equipment. 

F-14    NAVY    FIGHTER 

Here  is  a  real  question.  Apparently  we 
are  building  some  26  of  the  F-14's  while 
we  are  testing.  What  about  the  fly  before 
we  buy  policy  here? — p.  27,  report.  A 
third  of  the  money  is  for  R.  &  D.  Two- 
thirds  is  for  production  of  26  F-14A  air- 
craft. Should  not  we  produce  a  few  pro- 


totjTDes,  fully  tested  and  fully  workable, 
before  rushing  into  production? 
What  about  other  programs? 

B-l    BOMBER 

Here  is  an  example  of  fly  before  you 
buy,  but  is  it  not  intended  to  build  seven 
planes?  Why  are  not  two  or  three 
enough?  The  XB-70  was  stopped  after 
two  were  produced.  Why  do  we  need  seven 
B-l 's  to  test  it? 

S-3A  CARRIER-BASED   ANTISUBMARINE  AIRCRAFT 

How  many  of  these  are  we  asked  to 
fund  for  production?  Have  they  been 
tested?  Do  they  work?  Are  we  movins 
into  production  before  adequate  testing^ 
Does  the  fly  before  you  buy  principle 
apply  here? 

missiles:     connorr.    maverick,    and 
sparrow  f 

I  note  that  the  committee  is  cutting 
back  on  funds  for  these  programs  because 
they  need  additional  research  and  de- 
velopment. I  commend  the  committee 
heartily  on  that  action.  But  why  did  not 
the  Pentagon  apply  the  fly-before-you- 
buy  policy  here?  I  am  pleased  that  the 
committee  is  doing  this,  even  though 
the  Pentagon  recommended  them. 

CHAPARRAL,    IMPROVED    HAWK,    LANCE 

These  three  missiles  are  apparently 
new  or  newly  developed.  Has  there  been 
a  fly-before-you-buy  policy  on  these?— 
pages  43-4. 

SPAR?.OW    AIR-TO-AIR    MISSILE 

I  note  on  page  46  of  the  committee  re- 
port that  the  committee  recommends  a 
reduction  in  funds  for  the  AIM-7F  on 
grounds  that  we  need  additional  devel- 
opment before  a  significant  buildup  in 
production. 

That  looks  as  if  the  Navy  a^ked  for 
production  funds  before  it  had  been  fully 
tested.  The  committee  refused  to  go 
along.  I  commend  the  committee.  Did 
the  Navy  fiy  that  one  before  it  urged 
Congress  to  buy  it? 

SIDEWINDER 

What  about  Sidewinder?  The  commit- 
tee report- — page  47 — says  it  has  an  ex- 
panded acquisition  mode  plus  new  solid 
state  electronics  for  greater  reliability 
and  reparability.  That  sounds  as  if  it 
did  not  work  very  well  in  the  past.  Was  it 
fully  tested  first? 

PHOENIX    AIR-TO-AIR 

We  are  asked  to  authorize  $101  million 
for  procurement.  But  we  are  also  asked 
for  S8.5  million  in  R.  &  D.  Have  we  had 
workable  prototypes  fully  tested?  From 
the  report  it  looks  like  they  are  still  test- 
ing. 

STANDARD    MISSILES 

According  to  the  report — page  47— 
these  replace  Tartar  and  Terrier.  Is  the 
money  for  procurement  or  for  R.  &  D? 
Has  Standard  been  fully  tested?  Does  it 
meet  the  fiy-before-you-buy  principle? 

SUBROC 

Does  it  work?  Is  the  money  for  pro- 
curement or  for  testing?  Does  it  really 
work? 

CONDOR (NAVY) 

The  committee  is  knocking  out  $28.9 
million  in  procurement  money  because 
this  weapon  needs  more  research  and  de- 
velopment. Did  the  Navy  ask  for  the  pro- 
curement   money    before    it    was   fully 
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tested?  What  about  fiy  before  you  buy  for 
Condor?  Apparently  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment did  not  do  that.  I  commend  the 
committee  for  its  action. 

SHIPS 

We  have  a  vast  new  shipbuilding  pro- 
gram. Many  of  them  are  under  a  "systems 
contract"  with  companies  designing  them 
and  building  them  without  completing 
prototypes. 

What  about  the  destroyers — DD  963? 
Do  we  build  prototyjjes  there?  We  au- 
thorize $459  million  for  six  ships.  Why 
not  build  one  prototype  first? 

LHA   I  GENERAL    PURPOSE    ASSAULT    SHIP) 

We  fund  two  and  go  for  leadtime  on 
two  more.  According  to  the  table  on  page 
59  of  the  report,  it  appears  that  eight  are 
authorized.  What  about  fly  before  we  buy 
the  LHA? 

DLG 

What  about  the  DLG  guided  missile 
frigate?  Last  year  we  authorized  one  and 
go  for  four  more  this  year.  Has  the  one 
been  fully  tested?  Does  it  work? 

MSO    MINESWEEPERS 

What  about  the  MSO  minesweeper? 
We  approved  10  last  year  and  five  more 
this  year.  Has  prototype  been  built  and 
fully  tested? 

I  think  it  ought  to  be  clear  from  this 
quick,  brief  review  of  the  weapons  sys- 
tems that  whereas  the  committee  is  ap- 
plying the  principle  in  some  cases  and 
has  denied  some  funds  for  programing 
and  production,  on  the  good  grounds  that 
the  equipment  has  not  been  adequately 
tested  and  has  not  met  the  fly-before- 
you-buy  principle,  there  are  a  number 
of  other  expensive  systems  for  which 
the  committee  has  gone  ahead  and  pro- 
vided production  funds,  and  as  to  which 
the  principle  enunciated  by  the  Secre- 
tarj'  of  Defense,  which  all  Americans 
can  applaud,  is  not  being  followed,  even 
after  the  committee  has  acted.  Again 
and  again  and  again,  in  each  and  every 
phase  of  the  Pentagon  program,  this 
principle  seems  clearly  to  be  violated. 

I  have  placed  these  questions  in  the 
Record  because  I  had  expected  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  (Mr.  Stennis)  to  respond  to 
them  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  The 
questions  are  complicated  and  require 
responsible  and  necessary  checking  with 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  staff 
of  the  committee.  For  that  reason,  the 
chairman  asked  if  I  would  place  the 
questions  in  the  Record,  saying  that  he 
would  reply,  presumably,  very  soon.  I  cer- 
tainly respect  his  position. 

REPLY^    TO    SENATOR    COLDWATER 

Briefly  and  tentatively,  because  I  will 
reply  in  greater  detail  later.  I  want  to 
answer  the  speech  made  yesterday  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona 
'Mr.  GoLDWATER ) .  The  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona made,  as  usual,  a  forthright,  vig- 
orous speech  which  attacked  those  who 
are  contemplating  reducing  the  defense 
budget. 

A  large  part  of  the  speech  was  devoted 
to  the  assumption  that  if  we  reduce  the 
defense  budget,  we  will  reduce  the  ability 
to  meet  our  commitments,  not  be  able 
to  maintain  our  position  as  the  leading 


countiT  in  the  world,  and  will  become  a 
second-class  power.  I  do  not  know  on 
what  basis  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  has  reached  these  conclu- 
sions, because  the  basis  is  not  in  his 
speech.  He  certainly  did  not  analyze  the 
amount  we  spend  compared  with  the 
amount  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
nations  spend  militarily.  If  that  is  done. 
it  is  clear  that  we  spend  far.  far  more 
than  any  other  country,  if  we  include 
atomic  energy  expenditures  and  military 
rssistance  expenditures,  we  spend  about 
$75  billion  for  defense. 

U.S.   DEFENSE  SPENDING  ALMOST  DOUBLE  SOVIETS 

The  London  office  of  Strategic  Studies 
has  indicated  that  in  comparable  terms, 
if  we  adjust  rubles  for  dollars,  and  allow 
for  a  lower  wage  level  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  Rtissia  is  spending  about  $40  bU- 
lion  on  defense.  So  we  are  spending 
about  twice  as  much.  It  .seems  to  me  it  is 
perfectly  responsible  for  us  to  save  $8 
bilhon  or  $9  billion  or  $10  billion  from 
the  overall  expenditure  without  putting 
us  in  the  position  of  being  a  second-class 
power.  We  are  spending  not  almost  twice 
as  much  as  the  mainland  Chinese;  we 
are  spending  six  or  seven  times,  at 
least — I  repeat;  at  least.  We  have  a 
navy  bigger  than  all  the  navies  in  the 
world  combined.  We  have  an  air  force 
that  is  more  powerful  than  those  of 
other  countries.  I  pointed  out  in  detail  in 
a  speech  last  Friday  that  in  terms  of 
strategic  power  it  is  true  the  Soviet 
Union  has  made  greater  advances  com- 
pared with  us  and  is  in  a  position  of 
rough  parity  with  us,  as  to  land-based 
missiles. 

The  point  is,  what  are  we  going  to  do 
about  it?  We  have  the  assured  destruc- 
tive capacity,  or  the  power  with  400  de- 
liverable warheads  to  destroy  25  percent 
or  30  percent  of  Russia's  population  and 
75  percent  of  its  industry  after  they  hit 
us.  That  has  been  considered  to  be  a 
sufficient  capabihty.  In  other  words,  we 
can  do  this  with  the  second  strike,  or  in 
retaliation  if  they  launch  a  first  strike. 

ENOUGH    IS    ENOUGH 

In  the  event  that  we  were  to  increase 
our  strategic  capability  enormously,  so 
that  we  would  have,  say,  10  times  the 
missile  firepower  we  have,  we  would  not 
be  in  a  position  to  destroy  a  much  greater 
proportion  of  their  country.  There  is  a 
point  of  diminishing  return.  By  doubling 
the  deliverable  warheads,  from  400  to 
800,  we  could  destroy  8  percent  or  9  per- 
cent more  of  their  people,  but  only  1  per- 
cent more  of  their  industrial  capacity. 
According  to  published  sources  we  have 
from  4,200  to  6.000  deliverable  warheads 
in  our  arsenal. 

At  any  rate,  it  is  hard  to  see.  imder 
these  circumstances,  why  we  have  to  pro- 
ceed to  increase  our  strategic  firepower 
immensely  and  why.  if  the  Russians  have 
rough  parity  with  us.  in  land  based  mis- 
siles, we  have  to  struggle  to  reestablish 
what  we  had  som.e  years  ago — 2  to  1, 
3  to  1,  or  5  to  1  superiority;  when  the 
missile  number  ratio  is  meaningless. 

MORE    WEAPONS LESS    SECURITY 

There  is  everj'  indication,  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  iMr.  Brooke' 
indicated  yesterday,  that  to  the  extent 
we   are   able  to  MIRV  our  missiles  so 


that  we  might  have  a  kind  of  first  strike 
capability,  the  Russians  will  have  to  do 
the  same  thing;  result:  they  would  have 
less  security  and  we  would  have  less  se- 
curity. 

It  is  very  clear  in  terms  of  many  of  the 
assumptions  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense has  announced — of  a  one  and  one- 
half  war — that  we  could  reduce  our 
general  purpose  force  from  543  billion  a 
year  to  S34  billion  a  year. 

Tliis  estimate  is  based  on  a  very  care- 
ful and  well  documented  analysis  by 
Charles  Schultze.  the  former  Budget  Di- 
rector, workinc  with  the  Brookings  staff. 
He  made  a  study  which  showed  that  this 
could  be  done  and  that  we  would  be  ca- 
pable, if  we  made  this  kind  of  cut.  of 
achieving  all  the  strategic  capabilities 
we  are  asked  now  to  achieve  including 
Phase  II  ABM.  MIRV  missiles,  and  so 
forth  with  no  reduction  in  activity  what- 
soever in  Vietnam,  and  would  be  able  to 
fight  a  one-plus  war  and  yet  be  able  to 
do  so  with  a  $9  billion  cut  in  our  mili- 
tary budget. 

WASTE     IN     PROCUREMENT 

Furthermore.  Mr.  President,  the  argu- 
ments that  have  been  made,  even  this 
early  in  the  debate  on  the  iiending  bill, 
have  suggested  how  we  can  cut  the  budg- 
et very  sharply  and  still  be  responsible. 

We  have  had  a  series  of  speeches  and 
descriptions  of  the  terrific  waste  in  pro- 
curement and  overruns. 

I  am  convinced,  as  many  other  Sena- 
tors are,  that  we  can  cut  down  on  our 
expensive  procurement  and  that  the 
best  way  would  be  to  limit  the  amount 
available  to  the  Defense  Department  to 
spend. 

There  are  other  ways,  also,  but  this 
would  seem  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  most 
constructive. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Il- 
linois ( Mr.  Percy  >  pointed  out  that  with 
much  more  efficient  handling  of  our  food 
service  in  the  three  military  services,  we 
would  be  able  to  save  an  estimated  $1 
billion.  He  did  not  claim  that  we  would 
save  that  much.  He  said  that  we  would 
save,  however,  $500  milion  if  we  simply 
put  into  effect  a  commonsense  reorga- 
nization of  our  grossly  antiquated  and  in- 
efficient method  of  handling  this  service. 
We  would  save  this  money  and  do  it 
without  any  reduction  in  the  quantity 
or  quality  of  the  food  made  available. 

EXCESSIVE   BASES   AND    COMMITMENTS 

We  had  a  speech  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri  i  Mr.  Symington  > , 
v.hose  subcommittee  has  gone  into  our 
commitments  in  23  nations  and  has  held 
specific  hearings  on  13  of  those  nations 
and  found  that  our  commitments  are 
very  vague  and  indefinite  and  that,  in- 
deed, we  are  involved  in  Laos;  although 
we  have  no  treaty  or  agreement  or  execu- 
tive agreement  or  any  other  understand- 
ing. Yet.  we  are  spending  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  Laos  and  losin.?  the 
lives  of  Americans. 

Here  is  another  area  of  vague  and  in- 
definite commitments  where  funds  have 
been  made  available  to  meet  unspecified 
and  indefinite  obligations  and  where  a 
reduction  in  funds  available  would  have 
a  wholesome  effect  on  our  policy  because 
we  would  otherwise  become  militarily 
committed. 
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VIETNAM    SPENDING 

I  am  not,  of  course,  raising  the  poten- 
tial savings  many  Senators  and  many 
Americans  support  that  we  could 
achieve  by  more  rapidly  withdrawing 
from  Vietnam. 

I  have  said  that  would  constitute  an 
area  in  which  we  could  greatly  reduce 
military  expenditures  without  mention- 
ing many  other  areas  where  spending  can 
be  reduced,  aside  and  apart  from  the 
worldwide  commitments  which  have  been 
so  vague  and  indefinite. 

We  have  many  bases  where  we  are 
spending  billions  of  dollai-s  a  year,  some 
of  which  are  unnecessary,  obsolete,  and 
redundant. 

CUT   OtJT   FAT 

At  any  rate,  I  do  feel  vei-y  strongly 
that  I — and  I  am  sure  that  I  speak  for 
many  others  who  would  like  to  reduce 
the  military  budget — cannot  in  any  sense 
be  characterized  as  opposing  a  strong 
American  military  force. 

Some  people  have  talked  about  how  we 
ought  to  have  a  parity  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  am  convinced  that  we  can 
sharply  reduce  the  budget  and  still  have 
a  military  force  superior  to  the  Soviet 
Union  in  every  sense.  We  can  do  that 
and  do  it  responsibly. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  good  Amer- 
icans who  would  want  to  go  much  further 
than  that.  But  I  do  not  know  of  any 
Senator  or  any  Member  of  Congress  who 
would  want  to  make  a  precipitate  or  dan- 
gerous reduction  in  our  Armed  Forces.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  Member  of  Congress 
who  would  want  to  reduce  our  military 
or  strategic  forces  or  reduce  our  forces 
ill  any  other  significant  sense  so  that  we 
would  be  behind  the  Soviet  Union.  That 
is  a  red  herring.  We  all  realize  that  we 
must  have  a  strong  military  force  in  the 
kind  of  world  In  which  we  live. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  say,  this  does  not 
constitute  a  full  response  to  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldw.\teri,  who 
spoke  at  some  length  on  yesterday.  But 
It  Is  my  off-the-cuff  and  offhand  reaction 
to  his  speech. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
TOMORROW  TO  MONDAY.  AUGUST 
3,  AT  11  O'CLOCK 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  b.isiness 
on  tomorrow,  it  stand  in  adjournment 
until  11  o'clofk  on  Monday  morning 
next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR McINTYRE  ON  MONDAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  fol- 
lowing the  disposition  of  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  proceedings  on  Monday 
morning  next,  the  able  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  <  Mr.  McIntyre  >  be  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair, 
the  recess  not  to  extend  beyond  3:30 
p.m.  today. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  at  3:21 
p.m.  the  Senate  took  a  recess  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair. 

At  3:29  p.m.,  the  Senate  reassembled 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
OfiScer  (Mr.  Packwood). 


MILITARY     MUST     COMPLY     WITH 
ENVIRONMENTAL    POLICY    ACT 

AMENDMENT    NO.     808 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  submitting  an  amendment  to  the 
Military  Authorization  Act  which  would 
require  that  before  funds  could  be  spent 
an  environmental  report  be  submitted  on 
all  major  military  proposals  for  legisla- 
tion and  other  major  actions  as  required 
by  section  102  of  the  Eiivironmental  Pol- 
icy Act  of  1969.  Section  102  requires  that: 

All  agencies  of  the  federal  government 
shall  .  .  .  Include  In  every  recommendation 
or  report  on  proposals  for  legislation  and 
other  major  Federal  actions  significantly  af- 
fecting the  quality  of  the  environment,  a 
detailed  st<itement  by  the  responsible  oflBclal 
on  the  environmental  Impact  of  the  proposed 
action. 

Specifically,  the  amendment  provides 
that  no  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
for  specific  major  military  programs  or 
projects  may  be  expended  before  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  complied  with 
the  provisions  of  the  act. 

Frankly,  Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared 
to  call  it  up  and  discuss  it.  I  was  ready 
to  act  on  this  amendment  today.  It  would 
have  bet  n  fine  with  me  if  we  could  have 
had  it  before  the  Senate  for  a  vote  today 
or  tomorrow.  But,  in  consultation  with 
the  staff  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee they  urged  that  a  short  period  be  al- 
lowed for  the  Defense  Department  to 
gives  its  imderstanding  or  its  judgment 
on  it. 

IMPACT     ON     ENVIRONMENT 

Mr.  President,  the  need  for  this 
amendment  is  demonstrated  by  the  wide 
range  of  projects  in  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  is  involved  which  have 
a  major  impact  on  the  environment.  This 
past  year  the  Department  spent  about 
$75  billion  for  its  activities.  According  to 
a  spokesman  from  the  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality,  the  Defense  De- 
partment is  responsible  for  almost  80 
percent  of  all  the  pollution  caused  by 
activities  of  the  U.S.  Government  around 
the  world.  Defense  installations  are  a 
major  source  cf  both  air  and  water  pol- 
lution in  the  United  States.  Collectively, 
they  are  responsible  for  millions  of  gal- 
lons of  sewage,  tons  of  garbage,  and  a 
great  deal  of  air  pollution  each  year. 

SHIPS 

Another  major  source  of  environmen- 
tal damage  is  the  day-to-day  operation 
of  our  military  aircraft,  our  naval  ves- 
sels, and  other  defense-related  equip- 
ment. Pre.'ently,  the  Navy  owns  and  op- 
erates 940  ships.  The  Air  Force,  the  Navy, 
and  the  Army  operate  a  combined  to- 
tal of  26,000  aircraft.  The  pollution  from 


these  two  sources  alone  is  substantial. 
Naval  vessels  create  oil  pollution  when 
they  flush  their  fuel  tanks  at  sea.  While 
this  is  now  prohibited  it  has  been  difficult 
to  enforce  compliance.  Some  of  our  naval 
vessels  still  dump  their  garbage  over- 
board. While  much  of  this  goes  undis- 
covered, some  of  the  garbage  washes  up 
on  to  beaches  each  year  and  is  later 
traced  to  U.S.  naval  vessels. 

JET    PLANES 

Military  aircraft  create  both  air  and 
noise  pollution.  Like  commercial  jets, 
they  spew  forth  clouds  of  unburned  kero- 
sene and  other  high  octane  fuels.  Each 
year  military  aircraft  are  responsible  for 
many  sonic  booms  across  the  United 
States  which  cause  untold  property 
damage. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  had  a  call  last 
night  from  Oklahoma,  in  which  a  judge 
informed  me  that  in  a  case  that  had 
been  decided  in  that  State  yesterday 
damage  from  a  sonic  boom  was  found  to 
be  actionable  and  the  determination  was 
in  favor  of  the  complainant  that  the 
sonic  boom  had  caused  serious  injury  to 
him  as  well  as  to  his  property. 

I  think  this  may  be  quite  a  landmark 
decision.  He  is  sending  me  the  details 
on  it.  I  do  not  have  the  details  at  the 
moment. 

In  addition,  I  have  received  many  com- 
plaints concerning  takeoff  and  landing 
noise  of  military  jets — noise  which  is  a 
constant  source  of  aggravation  to  area 
residents  who  feel  powerless  to  do  any- 
thing about  it. 

MOTOR  VEHICLES 

Motor  vehicles  owned  and  operated  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  are  a  major 
source  of  air  pollution.  The  Army  alone 
owns  thousands  of  trucks,  cars,  and  other 
tracked  vehicles,  all  of  wliich  give  off 
carbon  monoxide  and  other  air  pollut- 
ants. Needless  to  say,  the  environmen- 
tal damage  done  by  this  many  vehicles 
is  substantial. 

Mr.  President.  I  may  say  that  I  just 
talked  with  a  Senator  who  ic  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  Defense  Departinent 
and  who  said  he  agreed  with  me  whole- 
heartedly on  this  amendment.  Whereas 
he  might  disagree  on  a  number  of  other 
amendments,  he  said  that,  after  all.  if 
the  Government  itself  was  not  to  set  a 
Rood  example  in  this  respect,  we  could 
hardly  expect  industry  to  do  an  effective 
job  in  reducing  their  polluting  effects, 

WEAPONS  SYSTEMS 

A  little  known,  but  very  significant 
source  of  environmental  degradation  is 
the  construction  of  major  weapons  sys- 
tems. Whenever  one  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices lets  a  contract  calling  for  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars'  worth  of  military  con- 
struction, it  also  creates  major  environ- 
mental problems.  It  is  virtually  impos- 
sible to  pour  tens  of  millions  of  dollars 
into  an  area  for  a  large  project  and  not 
create  massive  environmenfil  problems 
related  to  land  use.  waste  disposal,  and 
urbanization.  The  awarding  of  a  major 
contract  may  encourage  an  influ.x  of 
potential  employees  into  an  area  creating 
pressure  for  new  housing,  additional 
waste  disposal  facilities,  and  other  serv- 
ices. All  of  these  activities  create  en- 
vironmental problems,  problems  which 
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are  caused  by  the  completion  of  military 
contracts. 

CONSTEUCTION 

Similar  problems  are  encountered  dur- 
ing tlie  construction  of  any  large  defense 
facility.  The  construction  of  new  military 
bases  and  other  installations  results  in 
untold  environmental  damage.  At  one 
time,  for  example,  the  Navy  was  con- 
sidering filling  in  95  acres  of  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  to  mtike  way  for  new  facilities. 
Only  the  bitter  resistance  of  environ- 
mental groups  prevented  the  Navy  from 
destroying  a  large  section  of  the  remain- 
ing bay  area.  More  recently,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  pushed  for  devel- 
opment of  Project  Sanguine,  a  huge  com- 
munications grid  to  be  constructed  in 
northern  Wisconsin  which  would  have 
major  environmental  Implications. 

By  "major  environmental  implica- 
tions" I  mean  the  ecology  would  be  very 
seriously  affected.  Plant  life  and  even 
human  beings  could  be  seriously  affected 
by  this  very  extensive  project.  1  received 
a  number  of  protests  about  it  from  my 
State.  In  .^pite  of  the  fact  that  the  State 
would  gain  considerable  economic  bene- 
fit from  a  project  that  would  cost  at  least 
$2  billion,  and  which  some  people  esti- 
mate would  cost  $10  billion,  the  attitude 
in  our  State  is  strongly  against  it  because 
of  the  environmental  fallout. 

I  might  say  there  is  also  the  attitude 
that  if  it  is  a  military  necessity,  if  it  is 
necessary  for  the  defense  of  our  country, 
then  the  project  would  of  course,  be 
accepted— with  regret,  but  accepted. 

At  any  rate,  these  are  just  two  ex- 
amples of  the  many  projects  which  the 
Defense  Department  is  involved  in  every 
year  which  have  massive  environmental 
effects. 

Unfortunately,  these  environmental 
problems  rarely  are  considered  prior  to 
the  funding  of  the  project.  Normally  the 
question  asked  is,  How  many  new  jobs 
v[\\  the  contract  create;  not  How  much 
damage  could  it  do  to  the  environment? 
Often,  only  after  the  woik  is  well  under- 
way and  the  damage  is  all  too  apparent 
is  consideration  given  to  protecting  the 
environment.  By  that  time  it  may  be  too 
late  to  reverse  the  damage  already  done. 

TESTING    OF    WEAPONS 

A  very  serious  threat  to  the  environ- 
ment is  posed  by  the  testing  and  trans- 
fer of  various  weapons  in  the  United 
States  and  other  parts  of  the  world.  A 
well-knov.-n  example  is  the  transfer  of 
chemical  and  biological  warfare  agents 
across  the  United  States.  Despite  the 
precautions  taken  by  the  Department, 
there  is  little  ouestion  that  the  transfer 
of  such  weapons  represents  a  serious  en- 
vironmental hazard.  Should  the  protec- 
tive casing  rupture  as  a  result  of  an  acci- 
dent, large  numbers  of  people  would  be  in 
real  peril. 

Testing  of  v.-eapons  also  presents  en- 
vironmental hazards.  Rccentlv,  it  has 
been  reported  that  radiation  levels  far  in 
excess  of  AEC  standards  have  been  found 
near  m.ajor  underground  tect  sites  in 
Nevada.  Several  years  ago  over  5,000 
sheep  were  killed  as  a  result  of  exposure 
to  VX  nerve  gas  which  had  escaped  acci- 
dentally from  testing  groimds  in  Utah. 
In  a  case  which  still  has  not  been  set- 


tled, various  conservation  groups  have 
charged  the  Navy  is  destroying  the  wild- 
life on  Culebra,  an  island  off  the  coast  of 
Puerto  Rico,  as  a  result  of  artillery  prac- 
tice conducted  against  the  island.  These 
are  just  a  few  examples  of  the  hazards 
involved  in  the  testing  and  transfer  of 
weapons — hazards  which  cannot  be  dis- 
missed as  insignificant  or  justified  on  the 
grounds  of  national  security. 

SIZE  ALONE  AFFECTS  ENVIRONMENT 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  activities 
carried  on  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
which  contribute  to  the  degradation  of 
the  environm.ent.  It  would  be  virtually 
impossible  to  catalog  all  of  the  projects 
undertaken  by  the  Department  which  af- 
fect the  environment  in  one  way  or  an- 
other. The  Department  of  Defense  may 
be  no  more  at  fault  than  other  Depart- 
ments. But  it  is  much  bigger.  The  fact 
that  the  Defense  Department  alone  ac- 
counts for  over  35  percent  of  the  total 
expenditures  mider  the  new  consolidated 
budget  should  indicate  the  extent  to 
which  departmental  programs  affect  the 
environment. 

In  view  of  the  estimate  that  80  percent 
of  the  pollution  problem  caused  by  the 
Federal  Government  is  caused  by  the 
Defense  Department.  I  think  those  two 
figures  can  be  reconciled  when  we  rec- 
ognize that  virtually  veiT  little  pollution 
is  caused  by  paying  $20  billion  interest 
on  the  national  debt.  I  doubt  if  much 
pollution  can  be  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  $33  billion  a  year  is  paid  for  social 
security. 

There  are  many  other  programs  that 
would  not  be  related  in  any  ordinarj' 
sense  to  pollution.  But  the  activities  of 
the  Defense  Department,  as  I  have  indi- 
cated, certainly  are. 

In  view  of  this,  it  is  essential  that  every 
mnjor  Defense  proposal  for  legislation 
or  actions  be  carefully  scrutinized  to  de- 
termine its  environmental  impact.  Every 
proposal  for  a  major  weapons  system 
should  be  studied  to  determine  what  ef- 
fect its  development,  construction,  and 
operation  will  have  on  the  enviroiunent. 

NOT    APPLICABLE    TO    EFFECTS    DtTRING    WAR 

Obviously,  the  ultimate  purpose  of  ev- 
ery weapon  is  to  destroy  lives  or  property. 
In  the  process,  the  environment  will  be 
damaged.  In  war  this  is  unavoidable.  This 
type  of  destruction  is  not  what  we  are  pri- 
marily concerned  with  today.  Our  con- 
cern centers  mainly  around  the  damage 
done  to  the  environment  as  a  result  of 
maintaining  our  Military  Establish- 
ment— damage  caused  by  the  careless 
construction,  testing,  and  maintenance 
of  weapons.  The  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment we  are  offering  today  is  not  designed 
to  cover  the  destruction  caused  by  bombs 
and  rockets  in  open  warfare.  That  would 
be  ridiculous,  and  I  hope  that  during  the 
course  of  our  debate  on  this  amendment 
that  does  not  become  a  red  herring,  be- 
cau.se  it  certainly  would  be  if  it  were 
charged  that  we  were  attempting  to  elim- 
inate the  pollution  caused  by  war.  All  of 
us  would  like  to  do  that,  but  that  is  im- 
possible. 

WHAT    WILL    THE    AMENDMENT     DO? 

What  programs  and  activities  of  the 
Defense  Department  does  the  amendment 
cover?  Essentially  six  tj-pes  of  activities 


are  identified  in  the  amendment.  While 
this  list  is  not  meant  to  be  inclusive,  it 
covers  the  major  projects  and  activities 
of  the  Department  for  which  a  full  en- 
vironmental report  is  required  under  sec- 
tion 102(2Hc)  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act. 

The  first  area  covered  is  the  construc- 
tion, testing  and  operation  of  any  weap- 
on system  which  would  significantly  af- 
fect the  environment,  except  when  used 
in  warfare.  This  provision  would  require 
the  Department  of  Defense  when  it  pro- 
poses a  new  weapon  to  m.ake  n  full  re- 
port on  such  effects  as  air  pollution 
caused  by  the  weapon,  excessive  noise 
during  operation,  and  other  environmen- 
tal effects.  This  provision  would  also 
cover  testing  and  construction  of  the 
weapon  and  the  effects  each  of  these 
would  have  on  the  environment.  What 
is  not  required  by  this  amendn:ent  is  a 
report  on  the  destructive  capability  as 
such  of  such  weapons  in  actual  warfare 
situations.  This  destruction  of  the  en- 
vironment is  an  unfortunate  conse- 
quence of  any  type  of  warfare,  and  thus 
can  be  controlled  only  by  efforts  to 
keep  the  peace. 

The  second  major  actiWty  covered  un- 
der the  amendment  is  the  trr>n.<;porta- 
tion  or  disposal  of  dangerous  substances 
or  devices.  This  provision  is  desicmed  to 
cover  the  transfer  of  deadly  nerve  gases, 
for  example,  across  the  United  States  or 
to  other  parts  of  the  world  if  that  is 
covered  by  the  ba.sic  act.  It  would  also 
cover  the  disposal  of  such  agents.  This 
will  prevent  the  Department  from  dis- 
posing of  dangerous  substances  before 
the  full  environmental  hazards  of  such 
disposal  are  known, 

REPORT  ON  HERBICIDES  AND  CBW  AGENTS 

The  third  activity  covered  is  the  use 
of  herbicides  or  other  chemical  or  bio- 
logical warfare  agents.  Recently,  it  has 
been  reported  that  widespread  use  of 
herbicides  in  Vietnam  has  resulted  in 
massive,  possibly  irreparable  damage  to 
the  ecology  of  South  Vietnam.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  provision  is  to  understand 
the  effects  of  such  agents  and  their 
permanent  impact  on  an  area.  The  dam- 
age done  by  some  of  these  substances 
may  far  outweigh  the  damasc  done  to 
the  environment  in  actual  warfare.  The 
need  for  knowledge  before  they  are  au- 
thorized is  only  too  obvious. 

The  fourth  provision  requires  that  a 
report  be  submitted  on  all  projects  or 
activities  carried  out  under  contracts 
amounting  to  more  than  $100  million  or 
luidf  r  other  contracts  which,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality,  will  have  results  significantly  af- 
fecting the  environment.  The  purpose  of 
this  pr.ivislon  is  to  insure  that  before  the 
Department  of  Defense  awards  a  major 
contract  for  the  construction  of  a  major 
weapon  system,  for  example,  a  consid- 
err.tion  has  been  given  to  the  effect  the 
completion  of  such  contract  will  have  on 
such  factors  as  increased  urbanization, 
land  use.  sewage  treatment  and  other 
changes  brought  about  by  the  Infusion  of 
large  sums  of  money  into  a  particular 
area.  Too  many  times,  huge  contracts 
have  been  awarded  to  areas  which  may 
have  been  totally  unprepared  to  deal  with 
the  economic  and  social  and  environmen- 
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tal  consequences  of  large-scale  military 
developmeni.  This  provision  will  insure 
that  a  report  detailinp;  such  potential  ef- 
fect-s  will  be  made  before  construction 
sets  undei^way. 

The  fifth  provision,  which  is  closely  re- 
lated to  the  preceding  one,  requires  that 
reports  be  submitted  on  the  environ- 
mental effects  of  all  proposals  for  mili- 
tary' construction  projects  which  will 
have  a  significant  impact  on  the  human 
environment.  The  need  for  this  has  al- 
ready been  examined — the  cases  cited 
show  the  tremendous  impact  which  mili- 
tary construction  can  have  on  the  envi- 
ronment. Certainly,  construction  is  one 
of  the  mcst  important  activities  carried 
on  by  the  Department  of  Defense  which 
affects  the  environment. 

COVERS    DISPOS.^L    OF    D.^NGEROUS  SUBSTANCES 

The  final  provision  requires  that  re- 
ports be  submitted  on  the  sale  or  dis- 
posal of  dangerous  substances  or  devices 
whose  use  could  significantly  affect  the 
environment.  The  need  for  this  require- 
ment was  brought  sharply  to  public  at- 
tention yesterday  when  the  Evening  Star 
reported  that  the  Defense  Department 
had  offered  for  sale  94.000  pounds  of  the 
deadly  pesticide,  dieldrin.  without  notify- 
ing the  Department  of  Agriculture  which 
is  responsible  for  control  over  such  pes- 
ticides. Despite  the  fact  that  Interior  has 
already  banned  the  use  of  the  pesticide, 
the  Defense  Department  was  offering  for 
sale  a  quantity  of  the  pesticide  which 
was  three  times  the  amount  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  had  approved  for 
nationwide  use  in  this  year.  This  type  of 
practice  should  be  stopped.  Submission 
of  an  environmental  report  on  such 
major  actions  will  allow  time  for  Con- 
gress or  the  appropriate  regulatory  agen- 
cy to  head  off  such  action. 

DOD    SHOULD    COMPLY    WrTH    L.^W 

Mr.  President,  we  can  no  longer  con- 
done damage  done  to  the  environment 
by  military  activities  as  well  as  other 
agencies  merely  due  to  the  lack  of  knowl- 
edge. The  amendment  I  am  offering  to- 
day will  not  give  the  Council  on  Envi- 
ronmental Quality  the  power  to  get  a  re- 
port. It  merely  requires  that  the  Defense 
Department  comply  with  the  law.  The 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  does 
not  exempt  the  Department  of  Defense 
from  compliance.  It  specifically  states: 

All  federal  agencies  shall  be  required  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

Up  to  this  time,  the  Department  has 
complied  with  the  law  only  on  a  limited 
scale. 

LONG    PIPELINE 

I  recall  very  well,  a  few  weeks  ago  when 
we  were  holding  hearings  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Economy  in  Government, 
the  subject  of  the  National  Environmen- 
tal Policy  Act  came  up,  and  I  asked  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  Defense  Department 
whether  or  not  they  had  made  reports. 
I  pointed  out  that  the  only  reports  avail- 
able from  the  Defense  Department 
seemed  to  be  in  two  minor  areas. 

They  said.  "Well,  they  are  in  the  pipe- 
line." 

Of  course,  the  Defense  Department  has 
the  world's  longest  pipeline.  This  act 
has  been  on  the  books  for  many  months, 
and  it  would  seem  that,  in  view  of  the 


many  activities  by  the  Department  of 
Defense,  we  should  have  reports  on  file, 
but  we  do  not  have  them.  This  amend- 
ment is  one  way  to  make  sure  we  will  get 
those  reports.  If  the  Defense  Department 
is  to  get  the  money  for  its  projects,  it 
will  have  to  file  the  reports. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
make  certain  that  there  is  a  submission 
of  an  environmental  report  before  we 
fund  major  projects  and  activities.  This 
is  all  the  law  requires — that  a  report  be 
submitted.  This  is  the  very  least  we  can 
do  to  protect  the  environment.  Congress 
has  a  right  to  know  before  it  authorizes 
or  funds  a  new  project  what  the  environ- 
mental consequences  of  such  a  project 
will  be. 

POLLUTION  THREATENS  SECURrTY 

We  must  accept  the  fact  that  our  na- 
tional security  is  also  threatened  by  the 
pollution  of  our  environment — from 
whatever  source.  The  projects  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  are  no  exception.  In 
fact  they  constitute,  because  of  their 
numbers  alone,  one  of  the  most  serious 
threats.  Of  course  everj-  other  agency 
must  comply  with  the  law.  and  I  intend 
to  introduce  a  similar  amendment  to  oth- 
er bills  if  that  is  necessary. 

There  is  no  justification  for  exempting 
the  activities  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  every  reason  to  make  certain 
it  complies.  The  amendment  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  will  insure  that  every  major 
military  program  or  project  is  subjected 
to  a  thorough  review  to  determine  in  ad- 
vance its  probable  impact  on  the  en- 
vironment. Hopefully,  such  studies  will 
enable  us  to  avoid  many  of  the  problems 
which  such  programs  have  created  in  the 
past.  With  some  careful  planning  many 
of  these  problems  can  be  solved  and  ex- 
tensive environmental  damage  can  be 
avoided. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  the  amendment 
to  the  desk,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table:  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record  in  accordance  with  the 
Senator's  request. 

Mr.  Proxmire's  amendment  (No.  808 1 
is  as  follows : 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  a  new  section  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  507.  None  of  the  funds  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  by  this  or  any  other  Act  to 
or  for  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  may  be  obligated  or  expended 
for  any  project  or  activity  described  In  this 
section  which  is  carried  out  by  or  for  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  unless 
and  until  the  Department  of  Defense  has,  in 
the  case  of  such  project  or  activity,  complied 
with  the  provisions  of  section  102  ( 1 )  and 
(2)  (C)  of  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  of  1969.  Projects  or  activities  of  the 
Armed  Forces  subject  to  this  section  shall  in- 
clude, but  not  be  limited  to,  the  following: 

"(1)  The  development,  contructlon,  test- 
ing, and  operation  of  any  weapon  system 
which  significantly  affects  the  quality  of  the 
human  environment,  except  when  main- 
tained and  used  in  warfare. 

"(2)  The  transportation  or  transfer  of 
dangerous  substances  or  devices. 

"(3)  The  use  of  herbicides  or  other  chem- 
ical or  biological  warfare  agents. 

"(4)  All  projects  or  activities  carried  out 
under   contracts   amounting   to   more   than 


$100,000,000  and  all  other  contracts  whose 
completion  will  have  results  significantly 
affecting  the  quality  of  the  human  environ- 
ment. 

"(5)  All  military  construction  projects  i 
which  will  signific;»ntly  affect  the  quality  of  I 
human  environment. 

"(6)  The  sale  or  disposal  of  dangerous  sub- 
stances or  devices  whose  use  could  slgnifl. 
cantly  affect  the  quality  of  the  human 
environment." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 


HEW  DESEGREGATION  GUIDELINES 
IN  TEXAS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
more  than  1,300  school  districts  in  the 
State  of  Texas,  Some  48  of  these  are,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  not  in  compli- 
ance with  the  constitutional  mandate  to 
end  dual  school  systems. 

These  48  school  districts  have  been 
unable  to  meet  the  desegregation  guide- 
lines as  enunciated  to  them  by  rep- 
resentatives of  HEW.  Because  of  this,  it 
appears  likely  thai  these  school  districts 
and  the  school  boards  which  govern  them 
will  be  forced  into  Federal  court  for  a 
final  determination  of  the  issue. 

Perhaps  this  is  necessary.  It  may  well 
be  that  this  Federal  agency  has  at  last 
reached  such  a  point  of  dedication  to  bu- 
reaucracy that  it  cannot  respond  to  the 
needs  and  will  of  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion or  the  realities  of  the  world  in  which 
they  live.  I  regret  to  concede  it.  Mr. 
President,  but  it  appears  that  this  is  so. 
For  no  other  explanation  of  the  gap  be- 
tween the  stated  policies  of  the  President 
and  Congress  and  the  acts  of  HEW  teams 
in  the  field  exists. 

In  his  comprehensive  message  on 
school  desegregation  of  March  24  the 
President  said: 

If  we  are  to  be  realists,  we  must  recognize 
that  in  a  free  society  there  are  limits  to  the 
amount  of  government  coercion  that  can  rea- 
sonably be  used;  that  In  achieving  desegrega- 
tion  we  must  proceed  with  the  least  possible 
disruption  of  the  education  of  the  nation's 
children;  and  that  our  children  are  highly 
seiisitive  to  conflict,  and  highly  vulnerable 
to  lasting  psychic  injury. 

In  addition,  he  stated  in  "Policies  of 
This  Administration" : 

In  devising  local  compliance  plans,  pri- 
mary weight  should  be  given  to  the  con- 
sidered Judgment  of  local  school  boards- 
provided  they  act  in  good  faith,  and  within 
Constitutional  limits. 

The  neighborhood  school  will  be  deemed 
the  most  appropriate  base  for  such  a  system. 

Transportation  of  pupils  beyond  normal 
geographic  school  zones  for  the  purpose  of 
achieving  racial  balance  will  not  be  required 

Congress  has  repeatedly  acted  to 
adopt  language  to  forbid  the  use  of  Fed- 
eral funds  to  bring  about  a  racial  bal- 
ance in  schools  through  the  use  of  busing. 

In  the  recently  passed  education  ap- 
propriations bill  for  fiscal  year  1971,  sec- 
tions 209  and  210,  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  209.  No  part  of  the  funds  contained 
In  this  Act  may  be  used — 

To  force  any  school  or  school  district  which 
is  desegregated  as  that  term  is  defined  in 
Title  IV  of  the  Civil  Right*  Act  of  1964. 
Public  Law  88-352,  to  take  any  action  to 
force  the  busing  of  students; 


To  force  on  account  of  race,  creed,  or  color 
ihe  abolishment  of  any  school  so  desegre- 
gated, or 

To  force  the  transfer  or  assignment  of  any 
student  attending  any  elementary  or  second- 
ary school  so  desegregated  to  or  from  a  par- 
ticular school  over  the  protest  of  his  or  her 
parents  or  parent. 

Sec  210  No  part  of  funds  contained  in  this 
Act  shall  be  used — 

To  force  any  school  or  school  district  which 
is  desegregated  as  that  term  is  defined  in 
title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  Pub- 
lic Law  88-352,  to  take  any  action  to  force 
the  busing  of  students; 

To  require  the  abolishment  of  any  school 
so  desegregated;   or 

To  force  on  account  of  race,  creed,  or  color 
the  transfer  of  students  so  desegregated  as  a 
condition  precedent  to  obtaining  Federal 
funds  otherwise  available  to  any  Stat-e,  school 
district  jr  school. 

Title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
contains  the  following  definition  of  de- 
segregation : 

Desegregation  means  the  assignment  of 
students  to  public  schools  and  within  such 
schools  without  regard  to  their  race,  color, 
religion  or  national  origin,  but  "desegrega- 
tion '  shall  not  mean  the  assignment  of  stu- 
dents to  public  schools  in  order  to  overcome 
racial  imbalance. 

The  policy,  then,  is  clear.  Federally 
imposed  busing  is  not  to  be  used  as  a 
means  to  bring  about  a  forced  racial 
balance  in  pubhc  schools. 

And  this  policy  is  just  and  proper.  It 
is  patently  absm'd  to  pretend  that  trans- 
porting a  child  away  from  his  natural, 
neighborhood  school  to  one  some  dis- 
tance away  just  so  that  he  attends 
classes  with  children  of  another  race  im- 
proves the  education  he  receives.  Busing 
to  bring  about  a  racial  balance  simply 
siphons  fimds  from  meaningful  educa- 
tional programs  into  the  purchase  and 
maintenance  of  vehicles.  Instead  of  al- 
lowing the  child  as  much  time  as  possible 
in  the  classroom  or  in  his  neighborhood, 
it  places  him  in  a  mobile,  glass-enclosed 
box  for  substantial  periods  each  day. 

Furthermore,  it  is  equally  absurd  to 
assume  that  busing  is  a  useful  educa- 
tional tool.  While  some  may  argue  that 
there  is  educational  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  attending  classes  outside  of  one's 
neighborhood,  this  argument  ignores  the 
profound  negative  impact  on  the  edu- 
cational process  which  accompanies  the 
destruction  of  the  neighborhood  or  com- 
munity school.  Traditionally,  the  public 
school  has  been  a  valuable  part  of  the 
local  community,  tying  its  citizens  to- 
gether through  a  common  bond — the 
desire  to  educate  children  as  well  as 
possible.  In  our  modern,  fractured  so- 
ciety, there  is  more  need  than  in  the 
past  for  a  focal  point  of  commonality  in 
the  community.  I  repeat,  to  discard  this 
fundamental  benefit  for  an  ephemeral, 
unproven  one  is  to  practice  absurdity. 

The  reasons,  then,  for  Presidential 
and  congressional  opposition  to  forced 
busing  are  sound. 

But  somewhere  between  the  policy- 
makers and  the  policy  implementers,  Mr. 
President,  there  is  a  gap.  Oh,  we  all  know 
that  HEW  never  demands  that  a  school 
district  adopt  a  desegregation  plan  which 
involves  substantial  busing.  This  is  not 
the  bureaucratic  way.  Instead,  the  field 
teams  investigating  a  given  school  dis- 


trict simply  refuse  to  accept  any  and 
all  proposals  submitted  by  the  local 
school  board  on  the  ground  that  they 
do  not  brmg  about  the  desired  racial 
balance  until  only  a  busing  plan  is  left. 
The  result,  however — and  this  is  criti- 
cally important — is  the  same.  The  chil- 
dren of  the  school  district  in  question  are 
forced  to  attend  schools  other  than  their 
neighborhood  school.  It  matters  not  what 
bureaucratic  technique  is  used  to  bring 
this  result  into  play.  Whatever  ploy  is 
presented,  the  tremendous  negative  im- 
pact upon  the  local  educational  system  is 
the  same. 

I  began  by  regretfully  conceding  that 
it  may  well  have  become  necessary  for 
these  48  school  districts  in  Texas  to  take 
their  case  to  the  Federal  courts.  I  should 
like  to  comment  briefly  upon  them.  Mr. 
President. 

Over  the  past  years,  I  and  my  office 
have  worked  as  closely  as  possible  with 
the  school  districts  in  order  to  help 
them  devise  a  plan  which  meets  desegre- 
gation guidelines.  Since  these  guidelines 
have  been  constantly  shifting  and  since 
no  one  has  yet  determined  just  what  a 
■racially  identifiable"  school  is,  our  task 
has  not  been  easy.  Yet  all  but  48  out  of 
over  1.300  have  been  successful — at  least 
until  the  next  HEW  guideline  is  de- 
veloped. 

I  would  like  to  share  my  observations 
of  these  school  districts  and  school 
boards  with  my  colleagues.  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  them  have  acted  and  are  con- 
tinuing to  act  in  a  good  faith  effort  to 
bring  about  school  desegregation  as 
rapidly  and  reasonably  as  possible.  The 
school  boards  which  have  contacted  my 
cfBce  have  been  composed  almost  exclu- 
sively of  men  and  women  of  good  will, 
good  intent  and  honest  effort. 

I  repeat,  their  job  has  not  been  easy.  In 
an  effort  to  achieve  the  con'^titutional 
mandate  of  desegregation  they  have 
often  advocated  plans  and  proposals 
which  were  not  popular  in  their  school 
districts.  And  every  time  a  third  or  fourth 
level  bureaucrat  devises  a  technicality 
to  disprove  of  that  plan  or  proposal.  Mr. 
President,  he  undermines  the  leadership 
of  that  school  board  in  its  community. 
He  increases  rather  than  decreases  the 
likelihood  that  disharmony  and  educa- 
tional disi-uption  will  occur.  This  is  the 
tragedy  of  an  unresponsive  Federal 
agency. 

I  want  to  digress  briefly  here  to  make 
one  important  point.  No  part  of  my  re- 
marks nor  any  of  my  actions  on  behalf 
of  the  school  boards  of  the  State  of  Texas 
are  or  can  be  taken  to  be  in  supnort  of  a 
school  district  which  does  not  act  in  good 
faith.  Desegregation  is  the  law  of  the 
land.  This,  too,  is  just  and  proper.  There 
is  a  positive  duty  on  each  and  every 
school  board  in  Texas  to  act  affirmatively 
to  end  educational  segregation.  I  will  de- 
fend a  school  board  acting  in  good  faith 
with  all  of  my  abilities  but  I  cannot  lift 
one  finger  in  supiwrt  of  one  that  does  not. 

Again,  I  quote  the  President  in  his 
March  24  message: 

In  my  discussion  of  the  status  of  school 
de.segregation  law,  I  indicated  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  left  a  substantial  degree  of 
latitude  within  which  specific  de.segregation 
plans  can   be   designed.   Many   lower  courts 


have  left  a  comparable  degree  of  latitude. 
This  dDes  not  mean  that  the  courts  will  tol- 
erate or  the  Administration  condone  evasions 
or  subterfuges:  it  does  mean  that  if  the  es- 
sential element  of  good  faith  is  present.  It 
should  ordinarily  be  possible  to  achieve  legal 
compliance  with  a  min.mum  of  educational 
disruption,  and  through  a  plan  designed  to 
be  responsive  to  the  community's  own  local 
circumstances. 

Because  I  believe  the  school  districts 
of  Texas  to  be  governed  by  men  and 
women  of  good  faith.  I  support  them.  If 
they  must  take  their  case  to  Federal  dis- 
trict court  m  order  to  e,scape  the  perva- 
sive bureaucracy  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  then  so 
be  it.  But  I  urge  each  and  every  school 
board,  each  and  every  parent,  to  continue 
to  act  in  good  faith.  We  in  Texas  cannot 
allow  our  educational  system  to  be  de- 
stroyed by  hate  and  bitterness.  Whatever 
the  final  outcome  of  the  present  conflict, 
we  must  make  the  best  of  it,  for  this  Ls 
the  American  way  of  doing  things.  We 
are  entitled  to  a  hearing  before  those 
who  would  alter  our  neighborliood  schools 
and  we  are  entitled  to  our  day  m  court 
But  when  all  is  said  and  dene  we  have  a 
duty  to  obey  what  is  finally  construed  to 
be  the  law.  The  importance  of  preserving 
an  orderly  society  demands  that  we  com- 
ply with  the  law,  however  unfair  we  be- 
lieve it  to  be,  until  and  unless  we  can 
change  it. 

I  pledge  my  unremitting  efforts  to  bring 
about  reasonable  administrative,  legisla- 
tive and  judicial  attitudes  toward  the 
problems  of  school  desegregation  in  Texas 
and  throughout  the  land.  I  urge  each  and 
every  Texan  to  join  with  me  in  positive, 
constructive  efforts  to  preserve  and  im- 
prove the  quality  of  education  available 
to  all  children  in  Texas,  which,  in  the 
final  analysis,  must  be  our  ultimate  goal. 


ORDER  OF  BUSIN*ESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  MILITARY  PROCURE- 
MENT AND   OTHER   PURPOSES 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  <H.R.  17123)  to  author- 
ize appropriations  during  the  fiscal  year 
1971  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
naval  vessels,  and  tracked  combat  ve- 
hicles, and  other  weapons,  and  research, 
development  test,  and  evaluation  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the  au- 
thorized personnel  strength  of  the  se- 
lected Reserve  of  each  Reserve  compo- 
nent of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

SAFEGUARD    ABlil 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  the  Senate  is  about  to  debate  the 
ABM.  Once  again  the  issue  is  not  simply 
the  necessity  or  effectiveness  of  a  particu- 
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lar  weapons  system  but  rather  the  effec- 
tiveness and  commitment  of  our  Govern- 
ment. The  ABM  debate  is  a  test  of 
whether  we  can  truly  begin  to  reorder 
our  priorities.  It  is  a  test  of  whether  the 
mere  incantation  of  the  words  "national 
security"  will  continue  to  prevent  us  from 
exercising  imnecessary  military  expendi- 
tures. 

A  year  ago,  the  senatorial  critics  of 
ABM.  Democrats  and  Republicans  alike, 
forcefully  argued  that  deployment  of 
Safeguard  would  not  in  fact  euliance  our 
national  security,  but  could  only  serve 
to  escalate  the  arms  race.  These  Sen- 
ators were  supported  by  virtually  every 
important  nongovernment  scientist  in 
the  Nation.  Their  arguments  were  not 
refuted  by  the  administration  and  have 
not  been  refuted  since. 

Yet  this  year  the  administration  is 
calling  for  an  expansion  of  Safeguard. 
And  it  purports  to  have  a  new  justifica- 
tion for  its  request.  Deployment  of  Safe- 
guard is  required,  we  are  told,  in  order 
to  give  bargaining  chips  to  our  negotia- 
tors at  the  SALT  talks.  But  the  United 
States  already  has  ample  bargaining 
chips  in  its  unquestioned  capacity  to  con- 
tinue Euid  even  accelerate  the  arms  race. 
It  Is  this  capacity  which  the  Russians  are 
concerned  with,  not  an  unbuilt  ABM 
system  of  dubious  efficacy.  The  Russians 
recognize  that  if  no  agreement  is  reached 
at  SALT,  we  can  eventually  build  far 
more  effective  ABM  systems  than  Safe- 
g'lard,  and  can  massively  increase  cur 
defensive  strength.  This  is  their  incen- 
tive to  negotiate  meaningfully  at  Vienna. 
Under  the  administration's  logic  the 
period  preceding  an  arms  control  ne- 
gotiation should  not  be  one  of  mutual 
restraint.  It  should  instead  be  a  time  of 
frenzied  military  buildup,  as  each  side 
arms  to  parley.  And,  somehow,  as  we 
construct  more  Safeguards  and  MIRVs 
and  the  Russians  construct  more  SS-9's, 
an  atmosphere  of  constructive  harmony 
will  be  established.  It  is  Just  this  kind  of 
logic  which  has  fueled  the  arms  race  for 
so  long. 

The  administration  does  not  rely  sole- 
ly on  the  bargaining  chip  argument  to 
strengthen  its  case  for  an  expanded 
Safeguard.  It  had  also  sought  to  support 
its  position  by  presenting  a  distorted  pic- 
ture of  the  current  strategic  balance. 

Secretary  Laird  has  warned  that  we 
are  "at  a  crossover  point  in  the  strategic 
balance,"  that  the  United  States  is  on  the 
verge  of  becoming  a  second-rank  nuclear 
power.  This  is  simply  untrue.  Although 
the  Russians  do  have  a  slight  lead  over 
us  in  vulnerable  land-based  missiles,  we 
hold  a  commanding  lead  in  nuclear- 
armed  submarines  and  bombers.  At  the 
most,  the  Russians  are  approaching 
parity  with  the  United  States  as  a  nu- 
clear power. 

Mr.  Laird  has  also  .stated  that,  in  con- 
trast to  the  Russians,  w^e  have  main- 
tained a  neutral  position  in  our  strategic 
force  level  since  1965.  This,  too,  is  not 
true.  Our  budget  for  strategic  forces  has 
risen  from  $6.8  billion  in  1965  to  $9.1 
billion  in  1969  to  $9.6  billion  in  1970.  We 
have  carried  out  far  more  nuclear  tests 
In  the  5  years  since  1965  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding 20  years,  including  24  tests  in  the 
first  6  months  of  1970.  We  have  begun 


deployment  of  both  ABM  and  MIRV  sys- 
tems and  now  plan  a  threefold  increase 
in  our  stockpile  of  nuclear  warheads. 
This  is  not  "neutral  gear." 

We  are  in  no  danger  of  becoming  a 
second-rank  nuclear  power.  So  we  should 
not  be  panicked  into  accepting  Safe- 
guard. We  should  assess  that  system 
carefully  and  clinically.  This  I  now  pro- 
pose to  do. 

The  administration's  contention  that 
we  must  deploy  Safeguard  ABM  to  pro- 
tect our  second-strike  capabilities  from 
Soviet  attack  is  specious  on  numerous 
grounds.  First,  our  second-strike  capa- 
bility is  protected  even  without  Safe- 
guard by  our  Polaris  submarines.  Secre- 
tary Laird  has  conceded  that  he  is  "fully 
confident"  that  our  Polaris  force  "is  In- 
vuhierable  to  surprise  attack  today  and 
should  remain  so  for  the  next  5  to  7 
years  and  hopefully  longer."  In  fact,  the 
technology  which  would  render  this  de- 
terrent ineffective  is  not  even  on  the 
drawing  board  yet. 

It  is  true,  as  Secretary  Laird  has 
stated,  that  these  submarines  represent 
only  15  percent  of  our  nuclear  weapons. 
But  what  the  Secretary  somehow  forgot 
to  add  is  that  this  15  percent  is  easily 
sufficient  to  destroy  the  50  largest  cities 
in  the  Soviet  Union — twice. 

Second,   there  are  grave  doubts  that 
the  Safeguard  could  protect  any  of  our 
land-based   Mlnuteman   missiles  under 
any  circumstances.  The  ABM  system  has 
three  critical  components :  Radars  to  de- 
tect  and   track   the   incoming   missiles, 
computers  to  gage  their  speed  and  di- 
rection  and   to   guide   the   antiballistic 
missile,  and  the  defensive  missile  itself. 
If  any  component  fails  the  system  fails. 
Many  scientists  believe  that  the  Soviets 
already    have    inexpensive    penetration 
aids   which   would   sharply    reduce   the 
effectiveness    of   Safeguard's    perimeter 
acquisition  radars.  Nobel  laureate  Hans 
Bethe  has  described  the  many  devices 
which  the  Russians  could  use,  ranging 
from  simple  decoys  which  could  fool  our 
radars  to  atmospheric  nuclear  explosions 
which  could  black  out  our  radars.  Even 
more  important,  it  now  appears  that  the 
Russians  could  almost  certainly  destroy 
the    Safeguard    mi.ssile    site    radars — 
MSR's — and  thereby  render  the  entire 
defense  system  completely  useless.  The 
MSR's     are     relatively     soft     targets 
which  are  difflcult  to  protect  from  enemy 
missiles.  Furthermore,  they  are  so  ex- 
pensive— as  much  as  $200  million  for  one 
radar  and  the  associated  data  processing 
equipment — that  we  cannot  simply  em- 
ploy a  number  of  redundant  radars  at 
each    Minuteman    complex.    In    short. 
Safeguard's    most    crucial    link    is    its 
weakest  link. 

At  recent  hearings,  Defense  Depart- 
ment officials  conceded  that  the  MSR's 
expense  and  vulnerability  pose  serious 
problems.  They  admitted  the  need  for  re- 
search into  smaller  and  cheaper  radars 
which  would  be  adequate  for  a  dedicated 
hard-point  defense.  But  they  insist  on 
pressing  ahead  with  Saferuard  before 
the  required  research  has  been  com- 
pleted. 

The  second  critical  component  of  the 
Safeguard  system — its  computer — may 
also  be  inadequate.  Many  leading  scien- 


tists, including  members  of  a  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Advisory  Panel  on  Safe- 
guard, doubt  that  It  will  be  possible  to  f 
provide  computer  programs  for  the  Safe- 
guard system.  They  contend  that  It 
would  be  far  easier  to  design  and  de- 
velop a  computer  for  a  dedicated  hard- 
point  system. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Safeguard  is 
an  ineffective  system  for  the  protection 
of  our  land-based  mlpsiles.  Safeguard 
was  not  originally  designed  for  that  task. 
It  is  an  adaptation  of  the  former  Sen- 
tinel and  Nike-X  systems  which  were 
primarily  designed  as  city-defense  ABM 
systems.  Its  mission  has  been  altered  by 
Pentagon  decree,  but  this  does  not  make 
the  system  effective. 

In  the  past  the  administration  has 
argued  that  even  if  Safeguard  is  not  the 
optimal  system  for  missile  defense  it  has 
the  advantage  of  also  providing  area  de- 
fense. The  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
niittee  has  knocked  the  props  out  from 
this  argument  by  recommending  that  the 
Safeguard  now  should  be  used  only  for 
missile  defense.  The  committee  action 
raises  the  obvious  question:  If  it  is  in 
fact  necessary  to  protect  our  land-bsised 
missiles  from  a  first-strike  attempt,  why 
not  employ  a  system  which  is  specifically 
designed  for  that  purpose? 

The  technical  deficiencies  of  Safe- 
guard raise  another  important  issue. 
Last  year  the  administration  often  re- 
ferred to  Safeguard  phase  I  as  a  proto- 
type system  to  be  tested  and  proved  out. 
President  Nixon  stated: 

We  win  take  maximum  advantage  of  the 
Information  gathered  from  the  Initial  de- 
ployment In  designing  the  later  phases  of 
the  program. 

And  Just  last  Monday,  Secretary  Laird 
announced  that  the  Pentagon  was  plan- 
ning to  adopt  a  "fly  before  you  buy"  pol- 
icy which  would  require  step-by-step 
testing  and  evaluation  of  weapons  sys- 
tems before  billions  of  dollars  are  spent. 
Apparently,  however,  this  policy  does 
not  apply  to  Safeguard.  For  although  the 
two  phase  I  sites  have  neither  been  con- 
structed nor  tested,  the  administration  is 
now  requesting  additional  sites  for  phase 

n. 

Third,  assuming  the  presently  planned 
Safeguard  system  can  work,  it  is  clear 
that  the  Soviets  can  easily  overwhelm  it. 
Secretary  Laird  has  conceded  that  if  the 
Soviets  deploy  MIRV,  which  we  are  al- 
ready doing,  if  they  continue  to  build 
ICBM's  at  their  present  rate  and  if  they 
Improve  ICBM  accuracy,  Safeguard 
would  be  inadequate  by  the  mid-1970's 
"without  substantial  improvement  and 
modification." 

There  can  be  little  doubt  the  Russians 
will  react  to  our  deployment  of  Safe- 
guard by  adding  to  their  offensive 
strength.  We  must  remember  that  our 
response  to  the  64  ABM  launchers  which 
the  Russians  built  around  Moscow  is  to 
plan  for  6,000  more  warheads  In  our 
stockpile.  Thus,  the  Russian's  ABM  pro- 
gram, rather  than  Increasing  their  secu- 
rity has  produced  a  quantum  leap  in  the 
arms  race  and  thereby  reduced  their 
security.  Our  ABM  wUl  surely  do  the 
same.  Although  the  Russians  will  doubt 
the  efficacy  of  our  ABM,  their  defense 


planners  will  engage  in  some  "worst 
case"  analysis  (hat  ours  do.  They  will 
respond  to  Safeguard  by  building  up 
their  offensive  forces  in  the  manner  Sec- 
retary Laird  has  described.  We  would 
then  need  "substantial  improvement  and 
modification"  of  our  ABM's.  In  plain 
language,  this  means  more  ABM  sites. 
more  radars,  and  more  missiles.  In  the 
end  we  will  have  achieved  a  new  level  of 
arms  stockpiling  without  the  slightest 
Increase  to  our  security. 

Fourth,  Secretary  Laird's  suggestion  on 
May  12  that  Immediate  deploj-ment  of 
Safeguard  is  desirable  because  it  avoids 
the  necessity  of  adding  to  our  offensive 
potential  during  the  SALT  talks  is  com- 
plete doubletalk.  We  are  adding  to  our 
offensive  potential  right  in  the  middle  of 
SALT  by  deploying  MIRV. 

Fifth,  a  final  grisly  point  is  that  given 
present  technology  there  can  be  no  ABM 
defense  to  a  Soviet  missile  attack  which 
is  successful  in  the  long  run.  If  the  radar 
works,  the  missiles  fire,  and  the  warheads 
destroy  the  incoming  missiles  high  above 
the  atmosphere — all  highly  questionable 
suppositions — the  radioactivity  released 
would  kill  a  large  portion  of  our  popula- 
tion within  a  generation. 

As  I  have  already  noted,  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  recom- 
mended against  funding  the  area  defense 
components  of  Safeguard.  But  the  ad- 
ministration is  likely  to  urge  the  Con- 
gress to  reinstate  area  defense  as  a  pro- 
tection against  the  "Chinese  threat."  I 
therefore  wish  to  review  and  analyze  the 
administration's  arguments  in  favor  of  a 
Chinese  oriented  ABM  system. 

Secretary  Laird  explained  in  his  Febru- 
ary' posture  statement  that  an  anti- 
Chinese  ABM  system  is  necessary  because 
the  credibility  of  our  Asian  commitments 
would  be  reduced  If  China  had  any  ca- 
pacity to  inflict  nuclear  damage  on  this 
country.  This  argument  is  unpersuasive. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  had  such  a  capacity 
for  years,  but  since  we  have  retained  our 
powerful  second-strike  capabilities,  no 
one  seriously  doubts  the  credibility  of  our 
vital  commitments  in  Europe  or  else- 
where. 

In  the  posture  statement.  Secretary 
Laird  suggested  that  our  deterrent  might 
not  be  as  effective  against  China  as  it  is 
against  Russia  because  China  has  a  more 
rural  population.  This  again  is  nonsense. 
Two-thirds  of  China's  population  is  con- 
centrated in  only  about  one-eighth  of  its 
area.  Furthermore,  the  Chinese  have  no 
effective  fallout  shelters  or  defenses 
against  our  bombers.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  United  States  using  only 
its  bomber  forces — and  thereby  retaining 
its  deterrent  against  Russia — could  com- 
pletely destroy  the  urban  and  rural  pop- 
ulation of  China.  Even  10  percent  of  our 
SAC  bomber  forces  can  deliver  more  than 
100,000  times  as  much  explosive  power 
as  the  Hiroshima  holocaust. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the 
Chinese  Communists  are  so  irrational 
that  the  total  destruction  of  their  society 
would  not  serve  as  a  deterrent.  This  is 
parochialism  gone  wild.  Many  eminent 
students  of  China  have  made  clear  that 
the  Chinese  have  recently  been  extremely 
careful  to  avoid  serious  confrontations 
with  major  powers.  China  seems  to  be  as 


influenced  as  any  nation  by  the  fear  of 
nuclear  destruction. 

Furthermore,  it  is  completely  unreal- 
istic to  predict,  as  has  President  Nixon, 
that  Safeguard  would  be  "virtually  in- 
fallible" against  a  Chinese  attack.  The 
many  failures  of  far  less  complex  weap- 
ons systems  and  the  near  tragedy  of 
Apollo  13  should  caution  us  against  mak- 
ing any  such  rosy  predictions.  We  must 
bear  in  mind  that  we  will  never  be  able 
to  test  Safeguard  under  real  battle  con- 
ditions and  that  we  will  never  know  how 
sophisticated  the  Chinese  penetration 
aids  are. 

Finally,  if  we  attempt  to  build  an  in- 
fallible defense  we  must  be  prepared  to 
protect  each  one  of  our  cities  against  the 
entire  Chinese  missile  force.  Dr.  Herbert 
York,  Director  of  Defense  Research  and 
Engineering  under  President  Eisenhower, 
estimates  that  a  really  serious  Chinese- 
oriented  ABM  system  would  require 
many  thousands  of  U.S.  ABM  intercep- 
tors. Aside  from  the  staggering  cost  of 
such  a  system,  we  must  consider  what 
the  response  of  the  Soviet  Union  would 
be.  The  Russians  would  not  simply  rest 
secure  in  the  belief  that  this  system  was 
not  only  aimed  at  China.  They  would 
recognize  that,  as  former  Secretary  of 
Defense  McNamara  himself  stated: 

The  danger  in  deploying  [a]  Chinese-ori- 
ented ABM  system  is  going  to  be  that  pres- 
sures will  develop  to  expand  It  into  a  heavy 
Soviet-oriented    ABM   system. 

The  Russians  would  unquestionably 
become  nervous  about  the  effectiveness 
of  their  second-strike  capabilities  and 
would  begin  a  massive  buildup  of  offen- 
sive missiles. 

Thus,  whether  we  look  at  the  Soviet 
threat  or  the  Cliinese  threat.  Safeguard 
is  a  destabilizing  and  umaecessary  weap- 
ons system.  It  is  a  weapons  system 
which  should  not  be  incorporated  into 
any  SALT  agreement.  It  is  a  v.-eapons 
system  which  should  not  be  built  even 
if  the  SALT  talks  fail.  There  are  far 
more  effective  ways  for  us  to  assure  our 
deterrent  capabilities  if,  tragically,  the 
arms  race  is  permitted  to  continue. 

This  analysis  of  Safeguard,  which  re- 
lies heavily  on  the  work  of  many  lead- 
ing scientific  and  arms  control  experts 
clearly  demonstrates  the  folly  of  the  ad- 
ministrations  position.  Yet  in  a  way  it 
grossly  understates  the  case  against 
Safeguard.  For  as  McGeorge  Bundy  has 
pointed  out,  the  cold  calculations  of  even 
the  best  defense  analysts  are  discon- 
nected from  reality.  Think-tank  analysts 
can  set  levels  of  "acceptable"  damage 
well  up  in  the  tens  of  millions  of  lives. 
They  can  assume  that  the  loss  of  dozens 
of  great  cities  is  somehow  a  real  cnoice 
for  sane  men.  They  are  in  an  unreal 
world.  In  the  real  world  of  real  political 
leaders — whether  here  or  in  the  Soviet 
Union — a  decision  that  would  bring  even 
one  hydrogen  bomb  on  one  city  of  one's 
own  country  would  be  recognized  in  ad- 
vance as  a  catastrophic  blunder,  10 
bombs  on  10  cities  would  be  a  disaster 
beyond  history  and  a  hundred  bombs  on 
a  himdred  cities  are  unthinkable.  Yet 
this  unthinkable  level  of  incineration  is 
the  least  that  could  be  expected  by  either 
side  in  response  to  any  first  strike  in  the 
next  10  years,  no  matter  what  happens 


to  weapons  systems  in  the  meantime. 
Even  the  worst  case  hypothesized  in  the 
ABM  debate  leaves  at  least  this  much 
room  for  reply.  In  sane  politics,  there- 
fore, there  is  no  level  of  superiority  which 
will  make  a  strategic  first  strike  between 
the  two  great  states  anything  but  an  act 
of  utter  folly. 

In  a  sense  then,  tlie  Senate  will  be  en- 
tering an  unreal  world  next  week  when  it 
debates  the  ABM  and  begins  to  discuss 
first  strikes,  damage  limitation  and  as- 
sured destruction  capability.  We  have  al- 
ready poured  billions  of  dollars  into  this 
world,  and  with  Safeguard  we  are  being 
asked  to  spend  at  least  $20  billion  more. 

I  think  it  is  high  time  we  began  to  pay 
greater  attention  to  the  real  world,  the 
real  world  of  poverty,  unemployment, 
crime,  inadequate  health  care,  over- 
crowded schools,  nonexistent  transpor- 
tation faciUties.  Just  a  short  time  ago, 
the  Congress  was  told  that  its  expendi- 
tures on  these  problems  were  inflation- 
aiT.  But  in  truth  nothing  is  more  infla- 
tionary than  military  spending,  since  it 
does  not  provide  any  of  the  goods  and 
services  which  our  people  desire. 

We  can  meet  the  problems  of  the  real 
world,  including  inflation,  if  we  spend 
less  on  W'Capons  and  release  our  scien- 
tific and  technical  resources  from  bond- 
age to  the  Pentagon.  The  SALT  talks  are 
a  magnificent,  and  perhaps  fieeting.  op- 
portunity to  hasten  the  conversion  to  a 
peacetime  economy.  Rather  than  pro- 
moting and  deploying  the  ineffective 
Safeguard  system,  the  administration 
should  be  devoting  all  its  efforts  to  as- 
suring that  the  SALT  talks  are  truly 
successful,  and  that  we  will  no  longer 
have  to  spend  billions  of  dollars  on  an 
insane  strategic  arms  race. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  fiom  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  iS.  1076  •  to  establish 
a  pilot  program  in  the  Departments  of 
the  Interior  and  Agriculture  designated 
as  the  Youth  Conservation  Corps,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

The  mes-sage  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  joint  resolution  iH.  J.  Res.  1336) 
to  ext^end  the  effectiveness  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950  to  August  15, 1970. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  11  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
be  no  further  business  to  come  before 
the  Senate,  I  move  in  accordance  with 
the  pre\ious  order  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  adjournment  until  11  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  16  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Friday,  July 
31, 1970,  at  11  a  Jn. 
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TWO  YOUNG  TEXANS  PARTICIPATE 
IN  BOYS'  NATION;  AMERICAN 
LEGION  SPONSORS  YEARLY 
EVENT 


HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  July  30,  1970 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
every  year  two  representatives  from  each 
of  the  50  States  travel  to  Washington, 
DC,  to  participate  in  Boys'  Nation. 
These  young  men  have  generally  been 
involved  earlier  in  the  summer  in  Boys' 
State  activities  in  their  respective  home 
States.  The  1970  delegates  from  Texas 
are  Mr.  Rudy  F.  Gonzales  from  Corpus 
Christ! ,  and  Mr.  Terry  D.  Guthrie  of 
Amarillo.  Mr.  Gonzales  held  the  office  of 
governor  of  Boys'  State  in  Texas,  while 
Mr.  Guthrie  served  as  party  chairman 
at  the  Texas  Boys'  State  held  in  Austin 
this  June. 

These  two  outstanding  young  Texans 
will  have  a  rare  opportunity  to  gain  an 
insight  into  the  operation  of  the  Na- 
tional Government  during  the  week  of 
activities  planned  here  in  the  Nation's 
Capital.  The  schedule  of  seminars,  tours 
of  national  monuments,  the  organization 
of  a  Senate,  and  the  deliberative  process 
of  conducting  their  own  legislative  ses- 
sion should  prove  to  be  of  lasting  benefit 
to  these  young  men.  Such  experiences 
are  likely  to  stimulate  a  constructive  in- 
volvement in  our  country's  democratic 
processes  in  an  age  when  apathy  and 
cynicism  are  often  rampant  among  our 
citizenry.  These  two  young  men  are  on 
the  verge  of  becoming  members  of  the 
electorate  as  a  result  of  the  recent  lower- 
ing of  the  voting  age  to  18.  I  feel  con- 
fident that  their  participation  in  Boys' 
Nation  will  insure  that  these  delegates 
return  to  Texas  with  a  better  foundation 
from  which  to  exercise  their  rights  as 
voting  citizens. 

I  commend  them  for  their  concern  and 
active  interest  in  becoming  involved  in 
government  as  responsible  citizens,  and  I 
congratulate  the  American  Legion  for 
sponsoring  this  worthwhile  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  released  by  Amer- 
ican Legion  Headquarters  on  July  8,  1970, 
be  printed  in  its  entirety  in  the  Extension 
of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  tc  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statement  of  The  American  Legion 
Washington,  DC. — One  hundred  of  the 
nation's  outitantling  high  school  seniors  will 
assemble  at  American  University  on  July  17th 
for  week  long  activities  in  connection  with 
the  25th  annual  Boys  Nation  of  The  Ameri- 
can Legion. 

Th  young  delegates,  designated  Junior 
"Senators",  will  undertake  a  comprehensive 
exercise  in  high  level  government,  designed 
to  provide  an  Insight  into  the  operation  of 
the  Federal  government. 

For  purposes  of  the  exercise,  the  boys  will 


be  divided  Into  two  mock  political  parties, 
the  Nationalist  and  the  Federalist.  They  will 
hold  formal  party  conventions  to  nominate 
candidates  for  President  and  Vice  President, 
and  a:i  election  to  select  the  candidates  who 
will  carry  the  titles  "Boys  Nation  President" 
and  "Boys  Nation  Vice  President"  through 
the  coming  year. 

Instruction  in  the  intricacies  of  govern- 
ment Is  provided  by  a  staff  of  volunteer 
American  Legionnaires  who  are  experts  in 
legislative  matters  and  have  many  years  of 
experience  in  youth  work. 

The  boys  are  selected  for  attendance  at 
Boys  Nation  based  on  all  around  ability,  in- 
cluding their  scholastic  and  personal 
achievements.  At  their  selection,  they  will 
have  survived  one  of  50  "Boys  State"  elec- 
tions conducted  earlier  by  The  American 
Legion  in  49  states  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, in  which  they  will  have  been  elected 
to  high  office  by  other  outstanding  youths. 
All  of  the  delegates  are  high  school  seniors 
or  recent  graduates. 

A  touch  of  realism  in  the  training  re- 
ceived in  the  nation's  capital  will  be  added 
by  visits  with  the  boys'  home  state  Senators, 
briefings  by  high  offlcials  at  the  State  De- 
partment, the  Defense  Department,  the  FBI, 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  a  per- 
sonal -velcome  from  Supreme  Court  Chief 
Justice  Burger.  They  will  also  visit  sessions 
of  Congress,  lunching  with  home  state 
Senators,  and  will  culminate  the  trip  Jh-ith  a 
visit  to  the  White  House  where  they  hope 
to  meet  President  Nixon. 

Sponsored  by  The  American  Legion's 
Americanism  Commission,  the  Boys  Nation 
program  was  started  in  1946.  The  program 
has  as  Its  aim  the  fostering  of  a  better 
appreciation  and  understanding  of  the 
American  democratic  form  of  government. 


A  NOVEL  PLAN  FOR  RESTRUCTUR- 
ING U.S.  DEFENSE  PROCUREMENT 
PRACTICES 


HON.  OTIS  G.  PIKE 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  30.  1970 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  current 
Lssue  of  the  Armed  Forces  Journal  con- 
tains a  feature  article  written  by  Frank 
Gard  Jameson,  president  of  Teledyne 
Ryan  Aeronautical  Co.,  proposing  a 
ma,ior  restructuring  of  our  Nation's 
aerospace  industry  and  itvS  interrelation 
with  U.S.  defense  procurement  practices. 

I  believe  his  interesting  and  thought- 
provoking  proposal,  which  represents 
a  somewhat  drastic  departure  from  pres- 
ent industry  and  DOD  practices,  de- 
serves the  widest  possible  circulation, 
particularly  among  those  of  us  in  both 
the  legislative  and  executive  branches 
who  bear  any  responsibility  for  the  de- 
cisions on  how  our  defense  dollars  shall 
be  spent. 

Jameson's  approach  is  based  on  the 
proposition  that  the  aerospace  industry 
should  alter  its  stance  from  what  is  now 
e.'=-sentially  a  "contracting  biisiness," 
which  is  subject  to  costly  wasteful  stops 
and  starts  with  attendant  widely  vacil- 
lating employment  levels,  to  that  of  a 
"manufacturing  business"  where  conti- 


nuity of  production,  systematic  planning 
and  relatively  stable  employment  levels 
would  result  in  major  savings  to  the 
companies  and  to  the  taxpayers. 

In  my  own  district  on  eastern  Long 
Island,  we  have  all  too  often  experienced 
the  feast  or  famine  cycle  in  defense-re- 
lated employment  with  all  the  personal 
tragedies  which  accompany  sudden  mass 
layoffs  and  the  attendant  economic 
shock  waves  which  roll  through  the  en- 
tire community. 

My  colleagues  will  certainly  agree  that 
any  proposal  which  holds  promise  of 
relief  from  this  all  too  common  economic 
upheaval  whether  we  agree  with  it  or  not 
deserves  careful  consideration.  The  full 
text  of  Mr.  Jameson's  article  follows: 

A    Case    for    Continuity    in    the    Weapons 
War 

America  is  losing  the  weapons  war  to 
Russia. 

Why?  Wliy  are  the  Russians  surpassing  us 
in  weapons  technology?  What  is  paralyzing 
the  American  military  industry  complex 
while  the  Soviets  continue  to  build  their  mil- 
itary might? 

We  are  losing  the  weapons  war  with  Rus- 
sia because  of  our  methods  of  procurement 
of  military  hardware.  Time,  money,  talent, 
and  technological  advance  are  wasted  be- 
cause of  the  spasmodic,  ineff.cient.  feast-or- 
famine  way  we  do  busii'ess  in  the  buying  and 
selling  of  military  goods. 

Immediate  remedial  action  is  required.  U.S. 
defense  procurement  practices  must  be  re- 
structured to  more  adequately  re.spond  to 
this  direct  Communist  threat  to  our  national 
security. 

Some  will  term  my  solution  radical.  But  I 
believe  it  is  a  direct  and  simple  idea  that 
merits  serious  consideration.  I  have  discussed 
the  basic  outline  of  my  propo-sal  with  our 
nation's  leading  thinkers  in  defense  systems 
in  the  active  military,  in  the  Congress,  in  the 
Department  of  Defense,  and  In  the  aerospace 
industry.  They  agree  in  principle. 

The  labor  of  weapons  mantifacture  should 
be  organized  something  like  this: 

The  Air  Force,  for  example,  wanted  a  new 
bomber  aircraft.  From  among  several  bidders, 
three  companies  were  selected  and  eventually 
the  contract  was  aw-arded  to  North  .'American 
Rockwell.  I  propose  that  a  short  competition 
should  be  held  within  the  next  year  in  which 
another  company — one  which  is  fully  quali- 
fied to  design  and  build  a  new  bomber- 
should  be  awarded  a  new  contract  to  design 
a  follow-on.  a  second  prototype  Air  Force 
bomber.  This  new  bomber  should  be  locking 
ahead  at  least  four  years  in  design,  in  tech- 
nology, in  threat  analysis,  and  so  forth.  It 
should  anticipate  and  incorporate  techno- 
logical advances  that  will  be  ac'nieved  in  the 
next  four  years. 

Likewise,  another  aircraft  manufacturer 
should  be  selected  now  to  build  a  follow-on 
to  the  Grumman  Navy  F-14  fighter,  while 
still  another  company  should  begin  note  to 
design  a  successor  to  the  McDonnell-Douglas 
Air  Force  F-15  fighter. 

In  other  words.  Company  A,  which  won  the 
first  production  contract,  would  be  going 
operational  with  its  system  abnut  the  time 
that  the  foHov'-on  designs  would  be  ready  for 
a  prototype  competition.  Meanwhile.  Com- 
pany A  would  be  building  improvements  into 
its  system.  Thus,  a  follow-on  design  would 
alwavs  be  i-eady  to  go  into  production  while 
current  production  modsls  would  receive  in- 
cremental Improvements  a.-,  long  as  they  were 
cost  effective. 
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lu  p\p.>  c-isi',  the  iiiins  share  of  the  niarket 
would  go' to  the  best  designer.  And  more  im- 
portantly, we  would  have  continuity  of  pro- 
duction. We  would  not  be  faced  with  a  long 
period  when  our  aircraft  became  obsolescent 
without  suitable  replacements  available.  And, 
if  by  chance,  a  production  model  turned  out 
to  be  a  le.non,  we  wouldn't  have  to  continue 
prodaciicn  because  there  was  nothing  else 
on  the  horizon. 

What  we  need,  I  believe,  is  a  new  program 
of  miUtaiy  procurement  that  has  continuity 
built  into  It.  Technological  advances  should 
not  be  allowed  to  become  a  "horse  race"  with 
competing  firms  experiencing  the  costly  inef- 
ficiencies of  beginning  from  a  dead  start.  In- 
stead, technological  advtinces  should  be  al- 
ijwed  to  ctjme  in  the  manner  of  "leap  frog," 
with  each  company  competing  to  overtake 
the  other  with  a  better  weapons  system. 

Individual  firms  would  settle  into  a  price- 
output  position  fairly  satisfactory  to  all  from 
the  viewpoint  of  profit  or  "new  capital.  '  DOD 
would  administer  and  adjudicate  to  ensure 
that  the  best  national  interest  continued  to 
be  served.  Production  would  continue  iis  long 
as  demand  continues  to  exist,  which  In  the 
Nuclear  Age  means  as  long  as  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  are  faced  with  the  threat 
of  Communist  aggression. 

Each  firm  would  make  improvements  in 
each  model  as  weapons  systems  technologies 
advance.  We  would  not  wait  until  our  in- 
ventory aircraft  were  completely  outdated  to 
start  mission  requirements.  Operational 
iorces  would  be  serviced  continuotisly  with 
updated,  reliable  weapons  systems. 

Similar  long-term  manfacturlng  programs 
could  be  established  for  military  VTOL  and 
V  STOL  aircraft;  Army  vehicles  and  tanks; 
missiles,  rockets  and  bombs  of  all  types;  even 
major  ship  systems.  I  believe  this  approach 
can  find  application  to  any  major  military 
supplier,  to  any  prime  military  contractor. 
what  would  be  gained? 

.Achieved  through  this  approach  will  be  the 
loUowing  benefits; 

(1)  America's  national  security  will  be  bet- 
ter defended  and  protected. 

(2i  Weapons  technology  will  b«  continu- 
ously updated  and  Improved. 

(3)  The  defense  industry  will  become  sta- 
bihzed.  with  steadier  production  flows  and 
levels  of  employment.  Continuity  of  produc- 
tion and  emplojTTient  is  one  of  the  principal 
goals  of  my  proposal. 

(4)  The  value  of  independent  research  and 
development — the  "lifeline"  of  growth  and 
productivity — will  be  recognized  and  re- 
warded. RcfcD  can  be  pursued  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  goals  are  firmly  established  and 
future  markets  fairly  well  assured. 

(5)  Although  not  "pure  competition"  In  a 
sense,  this  system  retains  a  strong  element  of 
tree  competition  among  companies  for  new 
business  and  follow-on  business. 

i6)  Most  importantly,  the  balance  of 
weapons  strength  among  the  world's  nuclear 
powers  will  be  more  likely  to  shift  to 
America's  favor  once  again.  The  Russians  and 
the  Red  Chinese  will  be  less  likely  to  take 
that  final  step  that  risks  world  annihilation. 

How  does  this  procurement  system  differ 
from  outright  nationalization  of  the  defense 
industry?  Nationalization  means  the  sur- 
render of  ownership  of  industrial  firms  to 
ihe  national  government.  It  also  can  mean 
the  Investment  of  control  of  Industry  In  the 
national  government. 

In  regard  to  the  latter  definition,  we  al- 
ready have  a  form  of  nationaliz.\tlon  of  the 
defense  industry.  The  national  government 
already  tells  the  defense  contractor  what  he 
can  build,  how  much  he  can  build,  what  cost 
accounting  formula  he  can  use,  how  much 
profit  he  will  be  allowed,  and  so  forth.  In 
effect,  the  national  government  already  con- 
trols the  defense  Industry.  The  government 
controls  both  the  demand  for  the  product,  as 
sole  customer,  and  the  suppiv  of  the  prod- 
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uct,  as  creator  of  the  requirement.  In  fact, 
it  is  precisely  because  of  the  depth  of  this 
control  that  so  many  defense  firms  are  being 
pushed  toward  diversification,  toward  the 
formation  of  conglomerates,  and  even  toward 
stepping  out  of  the  defense  business  al- 
together. 

My  proposal  offers  a  means  to  codify  the 
limits  of  existing  governmental  control,  and 
places  this  control  within  a  manageable,  mu- 
tually responsible,  mutually  beneficial  re- 
lationship between  government  and  industry. 
In  no  way  does  my  proposal  indicate  na- 
tionalization of  the  ownership  of  industry. 
Ownership  of  industry  would  remain  in  the 
hands  of  company  stockholders. 

Under  my  proposal,  the  defense  Industry 
would  have  to  be  restructured.  I  see  the  new- 
structure  along  lines  similar  to  the  automo- 
bile industry.  Production  should  be  estab- 
lished on  a  continuing  assembly  line  basis, 
on-going,  year  after  year.  Right  now  the  de- 
fense industry  should  be  manufacturing  the 
1970  models  of  defense  equipment  and  hard- 
ware. In  the  back  siiop  we  should  be  tooling 
up  and  scheduling  for  the  1971  and  1972 
models.  We  should  be  ready  so  that  on  Fri- 
day when  the  1970  production  run  is  com- 
pleted, we  can  start  the  1971  model  produc- 
tion on  Monday,  without  missing  a  day  and 
without   experiencing   a   costly   layoff. 

At  the  same  time,  we  should  have  designs 
in  work  of  the  1975  models.  We  should  be 
talking  to  our  customers  about  Improve- 
ments of  the  1973  models.  And  in  our  "think 
tanks."  our  advanced  systems  specialists 
should  be  using  their  computers  and  creative 
talents  to  dream  up  the  weapons  systems 
of  1980  and  1990.  At  the  least,  we  ought  to 
be  working  and  planning  five  years  ahead. 
Many  auto  manufacturers  are  drawing  de- 
signs and  building  mockups  of  automobiles 
that  will  roll  off  the  Detroit  production  lines 
ten  years  from  now,  in  1980. 

contractors,  not  manufactttrers 

People  think  of  the  U.S.  defense  business 
as  a  manufacturing  business  And  it  was  for 
a  brief  time  during  World  War  II.  Several 
contractors  built  the  same  weapons  systems 
to  the  same  design  during  that  time  of  na- 
tional mobilization.  But  during  peacetime, 
the  development  and  procurement  of  weap- 
ons systems  bears  no  similarity  whatsoever 
to  the  manufacturing  business. 

In  truth,  we  are  not  in  the  "manufactur- 
ing business."  We  do  not  manufacture  prod- 
ucts In  the  sense  of  an  organized,  systematic 
program  of  planning,  designing,  tooling,  pro- 
ducing and  marketing  a  specific  weapons 
system  for  a  long-term  business  cycle 

Instead,  we  are  in  the  "contracting  busi- 
ness" We  are  in  a  business  full  of  costly, 
wasteful  stops  and  starts,  a  business  based 
more  on  short-term  expediency  than  on 
long-term  productivity  Dependent  on  an- 
nual budget  renewals,  we  face  a  yearly  battle 
for  continued  survival. 

Being  in  the  contracting  business,  the  de- 
fense Industry  is  really  more  similar  to  the 
housing  industry  than  It  is  to  the  automobile 
industrj'. 

The  housing  contractor  hires  his  archi- 
tect and  before  the  first  board  is  cut,  unless 
he  has  another  development  down  the  road, 
the  contractor  has  to  let  the  architect  go. 
The  same  thing  follows  with  the  carpenters, 
electricians,  plumbrrs  and  roofers. 

In  the  aerospace  contracting  business,  a 
hard  drive  is  made  for  a  defense  program. 
Some  preliminary  design  is  accomplished, 
some  computer  modeling,  some  independent 
R&D.  Usually  a  large  engineering  team  is 
amassed  to  demonstrate  to  the  military  buy- 
ers that  the  company  has  the  capability  "in 
being"  to  do  the  Job,  If  contract  award  is 
delayed,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  this  high- 
cost  team  stands  virtually  idle  for  months. 
Costs  to  the  company  and  to  the  government 
are  astronomical. 

The   winner    negotiates   his   schedule   and 
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costs,  tools  up  and  starts  prototype  assembly 
and  production.  Payments  may  be  made  In- 
crementally, however,  and  rate  of  return  on 
investment  risk  capital  may  be  slow.  Because 
of  this,  as  milestones  are  passed,  contractors 
cannot  afford  to  maintain  their  engineering 
talent  pools.  The  old  program  hangs  hre  while 
the  new  programs  keep  getting  pushed  fur- 
ther out  of  reach.  Even  the  "winners"  can 
lose  because  valuable  skill  strengths  often 
must  be  sacrificed. 

As  for  the  losers,  unless  they  have  the  re- 
sources to  pursue  another  program,  they  suf- 
fer heavy  layoffs.  Thousands  of  men  go  home 
to  t«ll  their  wives,  "Darling,  I  Just  lost  my 
job.  We've  got  two  weeks  to  relocate."  Who 
wants  to  be  in  this  kind  of  industry?  At 
least  in  the  military  services,  if  a  man  pulls 
a  less-than-deslrable  duty  assignment,  he 
knows  he  will  move  on  in  two  years  to  an- 
other assignment  that  is  likely  to  be  better. 
Aerospace  engineers  shuttle  around  the  coun- 
try every  few  years,  victims  of  short-sighted 
procurement  policies.  Time  and  dollars  are 
wasted  in  retraining,  travel  reimbursement, 
dislocation  allowances,  recruitment  and 
other  costs  associated  with  the  hire  and  lay- 
off of  this  so-called  contract  labor. 

Actually,  it  is  my  estimation  that  with  Im- 
plementation of  my  proposal  defense  con- 
tractors will  find  they  are  able  to  conduct 
the  same  production  Jobs  with  thirty  percent 
fewer  people  than  they  employ  now.  Again, 
continuity  of  production  and  employment 
is  the  key. 

In  recent  years,  the  element  of  risk  in  mili- 
tary programs  has  Increased  tremendously. 
Traditionally,  the  net  profit  of  the  aerospace 
industry  has  averaged  3'j  to  4  percent  on 
sales  before  taxes.  This  was  adequate  when 
prime  interest  rates  were  low  In  the  past 
fifteen  years,  however,  the  prime  rate  has 
spiraled  from  3  percent  to  S'j  percent.  That 
doesn't  leave  the  contractor  much  to  grow 
on.  The  risks  are  becoming  too  great.  Take 
the  case  of  C-5A.  L/OCkheed  Aircraft  with  a 
total  net  worth  of  about  S350-mlllion.  was 
asked  to  assume  an  effective  risk  exposure 
of  around  $800-million.  according  to  Lock- 
heed Senior  Vice  President  Dudley  E.  Browne, 

Aerospace  firms  are  being  forced  to  seek 
financial  backing  from  banks  and  large  fi- 
nancial institutions.  This  backing  Is  needed 
even  to  make  a  bid  on  a  new  program  Even 
the  largest  companies  among  DoD  contrac- 
tors are  forced  by  this  system  to  hold  tight 
during  periods  of  drought,  and  then  risk  the 
entire  corporation  on  winning  a  single  new 
program.  Many  a  giant  has  been  backed  to 
the  wall;  some  have  fallen, 

TWO-HEADED       PARACKJN 

With  restriction  on  the  Defense  dollar,  we 
see  the  four  services  compete  for  funding. 
The  two-headed  paragon  of  cost  and  effec- 
tiveness IS  applied  to  each  weapons  system 
desired  by  a  service  branch;  contractors,  in 
turn,  are  forced  to  offer  the  most  optimistic 
estimates  to  propwse  a  "responsive"  bid 
Coupled  with  the  virtual  elimination  of  pro- 
totype hardware,  this  approach  has  resulted 
in  program  stretchouts,  skyrocketing  costs 
and  overruns  averaging  more  than  200  per- 
cent in  the  past  fifteen  years.  The  practice 
of  annual  contract  renegotiation  also  miti- 
gates against  the  contractor,  leveling  off 
profit  peaks,  but  ignoring  profit  downcycles. 

Much  has  also  been  said  about  the  need 
to  distinguish  between  development  con- 
tracts and  production  contracts^the  so- 
called  "known  unknowns."  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  for  Re.search  and  I>evelop- 
ment  Dr.  Robert  Frosch  has  acknowledged 
that  at  best  we  can  only  estimate  the  costs 
of  what  we  know  and  never  the  costs  of  what 
we  do  not  know.  Our  present  procurement 
system,  however,  demands  that  contractors 
put  a  dollar  figure  on  development  program 
unknowns  in  advance.  This  kind  of  procure- 
ment system  must  be  changed 

My  proposal  will  serve  to  rectify  these  im- 
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balances.  Risk  will  be  more  commensurate 
with  return  on  sales.  Development  progranas 
will  be  clearly  identified.  Prototype  hard- 
wtire  win  be  tested  and  proven  in  an  orderly 
fashion  before  production  hardware  Is  In- 
troduced Into  operational  use.  Engineering 
talent  will  be  retained.  Employment  will  be 
better  stabilized.  Continuity  In  production 
win  be  realized. 

In  conclusion,  Americans  are  suddenly 
faced  with  the  hard  fact  that  this  nation's 
technological  edge  in  weapons  superiority  has 
been  lost. 

Corrective  action  Is  required  urgently.  Our 
recent  thrust  Into  Cambodia  notwithstand- 
ing, the  present  trend  toward  unilateral  dis- 
armament by  the  United  States  Is  compound- 
ing the  problem.  The  Soviet  Union  and  Red 
China  are  continuing  to  increase  their  mili- 
tary capabilities.  The  Russians  and  the  Red 
Chinese  may  be  name-calling  and  bickering 
over  national  boundaries,  but  they  exe  united 
in  the  goal  of  eventually  destroying  capital- 
ism and  the  free  democratic  system.  Make  no 
mistake  about  It.  They  differ  only  In  the 
method  to  cut  us  to  pieces. 

Representative  L.  Mendel  Rivers,  Chairman 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee,  re- 
cently made  a  statement  In  which  I  am  In 
complete  agreement.  "If  we  are  weak  and 
have  inferior  weapons,  we  will  have  war,"  Mr. 
Rivers  said.  "If  we  are  strong,  there  will  be 
no  war."  "I  am  for  peace"  he  added,  "and 
strength." 

Our  military  strength  must  be  maintained. 
Our  weapons  procurement  practices  must  be 
restructured,  or  we  shall  surely  fall  Into  sec- 
ond position  behind  the  military  might  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 


COMBINATION  UTILmES 
CRITICIZED 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or   MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  30,  1970 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
23  I  introduced  S.  4013,  which  would  re- 
quire divestiture  of  combination  elec- 
tric-gas utilities.  At  that  time  I  pre- 
sented my  arguments  for  this  separation 
of  two  energy  sources  which  should  be 
competing,  to  the  common  advantage  of 
the  companies  and  the  consuming  public. 
I  also  inserted  into  the  Record  the  state- 
ment in  support  of  divestiture  of  Mr. 
Robert  H.  Willis,  president  of  Connecti- 
cut Natural  Gas  Corp. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  W.  J.  Crowley,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Northern  Illinois  Gras  Co.,  to 
the  New  York  Society  of  Security  Ana- 
lysts in  1968  will  also  be  of  interest  to  my 
colleagues.  Mr.  Crowley  discusses  both 
the  pros  and  cons  of  combined  manage- 
ment, but  stresses  the  long-range  detri- 
mental effects  of  combination  utilities. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Crowley's  comments  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Combination  Versus  Separate   Operation 
(Remarks  by  W.  J.  Crowley) 

There  are  undoubtedly  some  "built-in"  ad- 
vantages that  combination  gas  and  electric 
companies  realize.  First  of  all.  there  are  the 
cost  and  economy  advantages,  which  are  both 
short  term  and  long  term.  Here  are  some  ex- 
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amples  of  the  cost  savings  that  fall  Into  this 
area. 

(1)  Fewer  administrative  Jobs  and  posi- 
tions; 

(2)  One  accounting  department; 

( 3 )  One  service  department; 

(4)  Combined  use  of  headquarters,  build- 
ings, etc.; 

(5)  Economies  In  meter  reading  {one  man 
needed  to  read  the  meters)  ; 

(6)  Economies  in  billing  and  collecting 
(one  bill  covers  gas  and  electric  service 
charges) . 

There  Is  a  second  set  of  advantages  of  com- 
bination operation.  These  are  short  and  me- 
dium term  advantages  and  relate  to  the  in- 
surance and  possibly  even  to  financial  safety 
In  controlling  both  the  gas  and  electric  oper- 
ations, and  hence  the  degree  of  competition 
between  the  two  Control  of  the  orderly  de- 
velopment of  both  energy  sources  undoubt- 
edly has  an  advantage  from  the  viewpoint  of 
the  company  and  its  stockholders,  but  very 
poislbly  not  so  much  from  the  viewpoint  cf 
the  customers  and  the  public. 

Many  years  ago  (actually  in  the  early  years 
of  the  big  depression  when  utilities  faced 
heavy  troubles),  a  group  of  combination 
companies  under  the  leadership  of  Herman 
Russell  of  Rochester  Gas  and  Electric  Com- 
pany made  an  in-depth  study  to  find  out 
"once  and  for  all"  whether  they  were  better 
off  as  combination  companies — or  whether 
they  could  look  for  better  opportunities  and 
earnings  via  separate  operations.  These  stud- 
ies, when  completed,  showed  quite  conclu- 
sively that  financial  results  would  be  better 
under  combination  operation.  The  results  of 
these  studies,  In  my  opinion,  did  mold  the 
opinions  of  a  generation  of  top  executives 
now  retired. 

But  these  studies  that  I  have  mentioned 
were  made  in  a  period  of  slow  growth,  or  even 
negative  growth.  They  were,  In  my  opinion, 
heavily  weighted  by  Influences  related  to 
what  might  be  called  an  analysis  and  divi- 
sion of  then  existing  costs,  facilities  and  rev- 
enues, with  \ery  little  Imaginative  effect 
given  to  the  future.  And  that  futtire  really 
came  through  with  results  that  even  a  util- 
ity "Jules  Verne"  would  not  have  dared  to 
dream  about  In  the  1930's. 

You  can  take  almost  any  combination  com- 
pany today  and  make  a  good  case,  cost  and 
revenue-wise,  for  retaining  the  status  quo. 
lliat  Is.  if  you  think  in  terms  of  the  short 
and  medium  term  Interests  of  stockholders 
and  If  you  are  trying  to  avoid  shaking  up 
or  disturbing  the  existing  employee  family. 
And  I  will  admit  that  today  there  are  some 
pretty  good  combination  companies,  with 
good  management. 

But  there  are  some  factors  Involved  In 
combination  operation  that  are  signalling 
medium  and  long  term  problems  to  such 
combination  company  operations,  and  me- 
dium term  that  I  refer  to  Is  tending  to 
shorten  as  growth  patterns  in  the  energy 
business  continue  to  speed  up.  These  factors 
to  which  I  refer  can,  in  the  long  run,  be  dis- 
advantageous to  the  entire  gas  industry  and 
proportionately  to  the  captive  gas  units  of 
combination  companies. 

This  can  result  If  the  gas  Industry  falls  to 
unite  and  compete  strongly  with  every  ele- 
ment of  the  Industry  helping.  Unfortunately, 
there  are  many  units  of  the  gas  Industry 
under  the  control  of  combination  companies 
that  are  not  carrying  their  share  of  the 
burden. 

Today,  there  are  about  53  million  electric 
utility  customers  In  the  United  States,  and 
about  39  million  gas  utility  customers.  Of 
the  gas  utility  customers,  about  26 ',4  million 
are  served  by  true  gas  utilities,  and  about 
12'i  million  are  In  combination  companies. 
Hence,  about  one-third  of  the  gas  utility 
customers  in  the  United  States  are  served 
by  companies  that  must  compromise  their 
decisions  between  electric  and  gas  operations. 
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In  our  overall  picture  there  are  some  cases 
that  are  glaring  examples  of  over-donilna- 
tlon  of  a  relatively  small  captive  ga;  business 
by  It-s  much  larger  electric  partner. 

Regulatory  bodies  are  begirmlng  to  leel 
negative  about  such  comb.natlons.  As  one 
straw  In  the  wind:  in  granting  approval  to 
Conunonwealth  Edi^^on  Company  to  c.^.T.blne 
with  Central  Illinois  Electric  and  3as  Co., 
the  FPC  (on  December  2.  1966 »  ordered  Com- 
monwealth Edison  Co.  "to  show  cause  why 
It  shall  continue  to  own  and  operate  such 
properties,"  (l.e,  the  gas  distribution  fa- 
cilities of  Central  Illinois  Electric  and  Gas 
Co.).  In  effect,  this  meant  taking  s-eps  to 
dispose  of  the  small  gas  properties  within  a 
relatively  short  time,  or  defend  the  reten- 
tion. 

Incidentally.  C.E.  Co.  at  present  has  2,- 
450.000  electric  customers  and  only  93,000 
gas  customers  (This  temporary  commitment 
by  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  can  place 
C.E.  Co.  In  the  category  of  being  a  friend 
of  the  gas  utility  buslne.ss  in  Illinois.) 

Other  cases  of  this  kind  add  up  to  a  size- 
able total  number  of  customers  whose  com- 
panies do  not  actively  participate  In  build- 
ing and  strengthening  the  future  of  the  gas 
utility  business. 

We  have  some  combination  companies  of 
this  kind  who  pay  dues  to,  and  actively  sup- 
port the  Edison  Electric  Institute,  but  do  not 
do  the  same  with  respect  to  A.G.A.  Ihis  un- 
fair attitude  does  not  help  to  strengthen  the 
gas  utility  industry. 

Even  where  we  have  a  pretty  good  com- 
bination company  with  coextensive  electric 
and  gas  service  areas,  many  operate  under  ad- 
ministrative climates  that  are  not  helpful 
to  the  gas  utility  Industry.  These  are  the 
"neutral"  operators.  They  set  their  gas  and 
electric  rates  in  effect,  on  a  "cost  plus"  basis. 
They  tend  to  maintain  that  they  give  the 
customer  both  sides  of  the  picture  (and  In 
some  cases  try  sincerely  to  do  so) ,  and  then 
let  him  make  his  choice.  They  have  the  safe 
and  secure  feeling  that  regardless  of  whether 
the  cvistomer  chooses  heads  or  tails,  the  com- 
bination company  will  come  out  a  winner. 

But  even  these  operators  are  heading  for 
trouble  In  the  medium  and  long  term.  As  I 
mentioned,  they  tend  to  set  electric  and  gas 
rates  on  a  "cost  plus  basis"  and  don't  care 
what  service  the  customer  chooses. 

But  where  do  you  find  real  competitive 
pricing — real  promotional  pricing,  and  use 
of  real  marginal  cost  pricing?  Only  where 
there  Is  real  competition  between  electric 
and  gas. 

The  "separate"  utility  atmosphere  is  the 
one  where  your  sales  department  must  learn 
to  sell,  rather  than  make  dignified  presenta- 
tions of  the  merits  of  both  services. 

One  example — NI-Gas  sells  total  energy 
systems.  We  now  have  more  than  30  on- 
site  generation  systems  connected  to  our 
mains  and  10  more  under  construction  (all 
these  In  addition  to  the  Company's  Instal- 
lations In  its  own  buildings).  In  addition, 
we  have  over  70  customers  using  gas  engines 
for  production  of  shaft  horsepower. 

A  couple  of  years  ago  a  new  building  was 
started  In  one  of  the  large  towns  In  Illinois 
in  the  service  area  of  one  of  the  pretty 
good  combination  companies.  The  builder 
liked  the  "total  energy"  Idea  and  asked  for 
gas  service  for  his  installation.  The  utility 
refused  to  sell  gas  for  such  a  system — main- 
taining that  It  could  do  a  better  Job  serv- 
ing the  building  In  the  conventional  way, 
part  electric  and  part  gas,  under  Its  regular 
rates.  The  customer  countered  by  switch- 
ing his  turbines  to  oil  and  the  utility  com- 
panv  lost  the  entire  load.  It  now  gives  Up 
service  to  "total  energy,"  but  it  doesn't 
really  sell  It. 

Generally,  only  In  the  area  of  separate 
utility  operations  where  real  competition 
exists  will  you  find  groups  of  companies 
Joining  to  take  on  cooperative  research  and 
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nromotlonal  activities  for  the  long  term 
benefit  of  the  gas  energy  business.  I  am 
speaking  of  such  activities  as  the  gas  utility 
cooperation  with  Pratt  and  Whitney  to  speed 
up  the  commercial  development  of  the  fuel 

cell. 

You  might  ask  yourself,  how  many  utili- 
ties in  a  combination  set-up  have  Intensive 
gas  research  programs?  How  many  con- 
tribute to  the  Institute  of  Gas  Technology, 
and  so  on?  It's  answers  to  questions  of  this 
bad  that  really  tell  whether  a  gas  utility 
unit  is  working  for  the  long  term  expansion 
and  development  of  Its  business. 

In  conclUFlon,  It  is  my  feeling  that  while 
there  are  short  term  cost  analysis  advan- 
tages to  management  and  stockholders  lu 
favor  of  retention  of  some  existing  combina- 
tion operations,  we  should  not  overlook  the 
fact  that  we  can  overcome  many  of  these 
by  Judicious  realignment  of  properties  and 
economical  combinations  of  gis  properties  as 
well  as  electric  properties.  And,  In  the  long 
run,  you  will  have  better  management, 
tougher  management,  more  economical  op- 
erations, lower  prices,  better  service  to  cus- 
tomers and  longer  term  profitable  operations 
If  you  let  your  managers  give  up  the  com- 
plications and  artificialities  of  combination 
operation  and  allow  them  to  get  down  to 
realistic,  hard-hitting,  competitive,  single- 
utility  operatloa. 


SELECT  COMMITTEE  REPORT  AND 
SUPPLEMENTAL  VIEWS  ON  U.S. 
INVOLVEMENT  IN  SOUTHEAST 
ASIA 


HON.  NEAL  SMITH 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  30.  1970 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
number  of  my  constituents  have  re- 
quested copies  of  the  summary  report  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  U.S.  Involve- 
ment in  Southeast  Asia  and  my  supple- 
mental views.  So  that  they  may  be  avail- 
able for  them  and  anyone  who  cares  to 
see  them  at  the  libraries  or  wherever  the 
Congressional  Recori)  is  kept,  I  ask  that 
they  be  set  forth  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks  of  the  Record. 

They  are  as  follows: 

iNTSODTJCnON 

On  June  8.  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives adopted  House  Resolution  976.  The  res- 
olution authorized  the  Sp>eaker  "to  appoint 
a  select  committee  of  the  House  to  study 
flrst-hand  the  recent  developments  in  South- 
east Asia  and  then  report  Its  findings  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  within  forty-five 
days  of  Its  adoption." 

Pursuant  to  the  resolution,  the  Speaker  on 
June  15th,  appointed  the  following  members 
to  the  Committee: 

G.  V.  Montgomery,  Chairman;  Neal  Smith, 
Augusttis  F.  Hawklna,  William  R.  Anderson, 
Lee  H.  Hamilton,  Robert  H.  Mollohan. 

E.  Ross  Adair,  Howard  W.  Roblson,  Hastings 
Keith,  Donald  D.  Clancy,  Albert  W.  Watson, 
and  Orval  Hansen. 

In  preparation  for  Its  assignment,  the 
Committee  heard  from  persons,  both  In  gov- 
ernment and  in  private  life,  representing 
different  points  of  view,  who  could  from  their 
experience  and  knowledge  recommend  sub- 
jects to  be  examined  and  people  to  see  In 
Southeast  Asia  relative  to  the  Committee's 
objectives. 

On  June  20th,  the  committee  left  Wash- 
ington for  Saigon,  which  served  as  its  hase 
of  operations  during  the  two  weeks  it  spent 
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in  Southeast  Asia.  Given  the  broad  mandate 
of  the  House  and  the  limited  time  available. 
it  was  decided  that  more  could  be  accom- 
plished If  the  committee  divided  Into  groups 
which  were  given  specific  missions.  By  so 
doing,  the  conunlttee  was  able  to  maximize 
its  effectiveness  and  gather  substantially 
more  information  than  would  normally  be 
possible. 

To  collect  the  Information  that  forms  the 
basis  for  this  report,  the  conunlttee,  either 
a£  a  complete  group,  working  in  teams,  or  as 
individuals,  traveled  thousands  of  miles. 
Tliey  moved  extensively  throughout  all  of 
South  Vietnam.  Some  went  to  L.;»os.  Thai- 
land, Cambodia,  Indonesia,  and  Singapore. 

The  committee  talked  not  only  with  U.S. 
military  and  civilian  personnel  of  most  ranks 
and  specialities  and  Asian  officials  and  legis- 
lators of  the  countries  they  visited,  but  also 
with  South  Vietnamese.  Korean,  and  Thai 
military  personnel.  South  Vietnamese  civil- 
ians m  all  walks  of  life,  provincial,  district 
and  village  representatives,  religious  and  stu- 
dent leaders,  missionaries,  captured  enemy 
soldiers  and  defectors,  American  and  foreign 
newsmen,  businessmen  and  others  who  It  wai 
thought  could  contribute  to  the  committee's 
objectives.  Earlier  the  committee  had  cabled 
the  NorUi  Vietnamese  Government  request- 
ing permission  to  visit  Hanoi  to  see  UJS. 
prisoners  of  war  being  held  there.  Having  re- 
ceived no  response  to  this  or  another  mes- 
sage, three  members  met  with  a  Third  Sec- 
retary of  the  North  Vietnamese  Embassy  in 
Vientiane.  Laos,  in  an  effort  to  discuss  the 
status  of  U.S.  prisoners  of  war  in  North 
Vietnam. 

This  report  represent^s  a  consensus  of  the 
views  of  the  committee.  In  some  instances 
where  Individual  members  may  differ  or  may 
have  made  an  Individual  study  of  a  par- 
ticular subject,  supplemental  views  may  be 
presented. 

G.  V.  MONTGOMEBV, 

Chairman,  Select  Committee  on  South- 
east Asia. 

THE  ECONOMT  OF  SOTTTH  VIETNAM 

The  weakest  link  In  South  Vietnam's 
chain  is  its  economy.  Inflation  is  the  most 
serious  problem  facing  the  country.  The  need 
for  effective  action  to  stabilize  the  economy  is 
urgent.  Failure  to  solve  the  major  problems 
on  the  economic  front  will  seriously  and  per- 
haps fatally  weaken  the  pacification  and 
Vletnamizatlon  programs.  It  will  surely  un- 
dermine efforts  to  develop  viable  democratic 
political  Institutions  and  processes.  In  short, 
a  strong  and  stable  economy  must  be  devel- 
oped as  the  foundation  on  which  the  nation's 
future  progress  will  be  built. 

Controlling  Inflation  is  highest  on  the  list 
of  priority  economic  objectives.  Inflation  has 
been  steadily  eroding  the  value  of  the  piaster 
and  prices  continue  to  rise  at  a  rate  of  be- 
tween one  and  two  percent  a  week,  according 
to  some  estimates.  Among  the  hardest  hit  by 
Inflation  are  members  of  the  military  and 
civil  service,  whose  pay  Is  notoriously  low. 
Sharply  rising  living  costs  are  a  deterrent  to 
Investment,  and  make  any  kind  of  meaning- 
ful long-range  economic  planning  almost  Im- 
possible. 

To  come  to  grips  with  the  economic  Ills 
that  afflict  the  country,  the  Government 
should  begin  a  series  of  specific  reforms  with- 
out delay.  Many  of  the  measures  needed  will 
not  be  politically  popular,  but  the  conse- 
quences of  failure  to  act  could  create  even 
greater  political  difficulties. 

The  present  official  exchange  rate  Is  total- 
ly unrealistic.  The  official  rate  Is  118  plasters 
to  the  dollar.  The  black  market  rate  of  350 
to  400  or  more  plasters  to  the  dollar  more 
nearly  reflects  the  true  value  of  the  curren- 
cy of  South  Vietnam. 

Failure  to  devalue  the  plaster  has  helped 
to  stimulate  a  flourishing  black  market  In 
the  currency.  U.S.  aid  furnished  at  the  offi- 
cial rate  results  In  an  Indirect  subsidy  of  the 
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Government  of  South  Vietnam.  Likewise,  It 
penalizes  American  military  and  civilian  per- 
sonnel who  must  exchange  at  the  official  rate 
and  are  thereby  forced  to  subsidize  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  war  has  greatly  distorted  the  economy 
of  South  Vietnam,  which  Is  characterized  by 
a  huge  trade  Imbalance.  TTie  country  Im- 
ports far  more  than  It  exports.  This  Imbal- 
ance is  further  agg^vated  by  the  unrealistic 
official  exchange  rate,  which  is  a  powerful 
incentive  to  Imports  and  a  deterrent  to  ex- 
ports. 

UtiLreallstlcally  low  Interest  rates  discour- 
age the  savings  and  Investment  that  the 
country  must  develop  to  build  a  stable  and 
expanding  economy.  Coupled  with  effective 
antl-lnflatlon  metisures.  Interest  rates  should 
be  raised  to  reasonable  levels.  This  would 
help  to  attract  the  Investment  capital  need- 
ed to  provide  enough  Jobs  and  productive 
capacity  to  sustain  the  country  as  it  shifts 
from  a  wartime  to  a  peacetime  economy. 

Tax  reform  is  also  high  on  the  list  of 
national  priorities.  Most  of  the  taxes  are 
not  collected.  This  deprives  the  Government 
cf  needed  revenue  and  Is  discriminatory  In 
its  effect  on  those  who  must  pay  taxes, 
such  as  government  employees.  The  need  to 
develop  a  fair  system  of  taxation  and  to  ad- 
minister the  tax  laws  effectively  Is  urgent. 

South  Vietnam  also  suffers  from  the  lack 
of  a  workable  system  of  commercial  law 
governing  sales,  credit  and  other  commer- 
cial transactions.  Attention  should  be  given 
to  the  developnient  of  commercial  law  as 
an  e&sential  step  In  the  creation  of  a  healthy 
Investment  cllnaate,  and  to  otherwise  stimu- 
late expanded  trade  and  commerce. 

In  the  long  run,  South  Vietnam  must 
8w;hieve  near  parity  in  it«  volume  of  experts 
and  ImpKwts.  This  wiU  require  the  building 
of  a  substantial  export  trade  where  virtually 
none  exists  today.  The  agricultural  industry 
offers  hope  for  the  production  of  commodi- 
ties for  export.  Recent  progress  that  has 
been  made  In  pacification  in  the  Mekong 
Delta  gives  rise  to  prospects  that  the  coun- 
try will  soon  be  able  to  produce  rice  in  an 
amount  surplus  to  the  country's  needs. 
As  the  goal  of  self-sufficiency  In  rice 
Is  reached,  however,  to  the  extent  that 
there  Is  no  export  market  for  this  surplus 
rice,  land  should  be  shifted  Into  the  produc- 
tion of  other  product*  for  which  export 
markets  can  be  developed. 

The  country  Is  also  bleesed  with  vast  timber 
resources  that  are  one  of  the  most  promising 
means  of  esLrnlng  foreign  exchange. 

The  United  States  has  built  for  South 
Vietnam  some  economic  assets  of  substantial 
value.  An  example  Is  the  ship-repair  facility 
at  Saigon,  which  Is  now  being  turned  over 
to  the  South  Vietnamese.  They  are  develop- 
ing the  skills  essential  to  Its  operation.  Be- 
cavise  of  relatively  low  labor  costs.  It  la  likely 
that  Saigon  will  be  able  to  compete  effec- 
tively trlth  Hong  Kong  and  Singapore  In 
repairing  ships  from  other  countries.  This 
will  produce  foreign  exchange  that  Is  badly 
needed  by  South  Vietnam. 

The  United  States  has  also  provided  the 
country  with  a  good  system  of  roads  and 
brldgee,  mostly  built  by  units  of  the  U.S. 
Army  Engineers.  The  roads,  most  of  which 
are  bvillt  to  U.S.  standards,  have  not  only 
been  a  tremendotis  aid  to  the  pacification 
program  but  bave  been  a  strong  stimulus  to 
economic  growth  In  the  rural  areas.  Improved 
transportation  and  communication  links  be- 
tween all  parts  of  the  country  have  resulted 
In  building  new  hamlets  and  In  the  cultiva- 
tion of  land  which  had  been  idle.  A  good  sys- 
tem of  farm-to-market  roads  has  caused  the 
rapid  expansion  of  trade  between  the  rural 
areas  and  the  major  population  centers 

South  Vietnam  is  rich  In  resources  and  po- 
tential for  a  strong  and  growing  economy. 
Much  of  Its  land  Is  fertile  and  highly  pro- 
ductive. Its  people  are  Intelligent  and  re- 
■ourceful. 
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To  achieve  Us  potential,  however,  will  re- 
quire a  major  seU-help  etfort  by  the  people 
ana  Government  of  South  Vietnam  and  a 
fairly  high  level  of  outside  ecunoimc  assist- 
ance for  several  years.  At>  long  as  South  Vlet- 
nani  must  maintain  a  military  esta'Jlisliment 
at  or  near  the  present  level,  it  must  have 
outside  help  to  survive.  Most  of  the  economic 
assistance  during  the  ne.xt  few  years  will  un- 
doubtedly have  to  come  from  the  United 
States.  However,  other  Industrial  nations, 
particularly  Japan,  should  be  given  every  pos- 
sible encouragement  to  share  this  burden. 
Japan  has  reaped  substantial  economic  bene- 
fits through  the  sale  of  motorized  vehicles, 
electronics  and  other  goods  to  Snuth  Viet- 
nam. It  will  be  a  prime  benedciary  of  the 
future  economic  growth  of  the  country  and 
of  the  successful  efforts  to  stem  the  tide  of 
Communist  aggression  in  Southeast  Asia. 
However,  the  level  of  ecoaomic  assistance 
Japan  has  hitherto  furnished  to  South  Viet- 
nam has  been  disappointing. 

US.  assistance  should  be  furnished  on 
terms  that  will  provide  effective  incentives 
for  the  Government  of  South  Vietnam  to  In- 
stitute the  reforms  and  to  otherwise  take  the 
actions  tlxat  are  essential  to  success.  Our 
help  can  be  Justified  only  If  there  is  a  clearly 
demonstrated  willingness  by  the  South  Viet- 
namese to  help  themselves. 

The  road  to  economic  health  for  South 
Vietnam  is  a  rocky  one  and  uphill  all  the 
way.  But  It  can  make  It. 

PACIFIC.\TIOK 

To  most  of  the  committee,  especially  those 
who  have  been  in  South  Vietnam  on  previous 
occasions,  significant  surface  gains  seem  to 
have  been  made  in  the  all-important  pacifi- 
cation program.  Village  and  hamlet  security 
was  better  than  most  of  us  had  expected,  as 
also  was  the  security  of  travel  by  road 
throughout  much  of  the  countryside,  at  least 
in  the  daytime. 

As  best  evidence  of  this,  committee  mem- 
bers traveled  by  highway  singly  and  in 
groups — and  much  of  the  time  without 
military  escort — in  nearly  every  area  of 
South  Vietnam,  and  moved  at  will  Into 
numerous  villages  and  hamlets  where  the 
residents  seemed  to  be  living  fairly  normal 
lives. 

The  key  to  this  capability — which  is  un- 
doubtedly still  restricted  in  too  many  areas 
at  night — lies  in  the  rapid  build-up  of  the 
Regional  and  Popular  Forces  (RF  and  PP) , 
as  well  as  the  People's  Self  Defense  Force 
(PSDF).  Regional  Forces  operate  within  a 
province  and  are  roughly  comparable  to  our 
National  Guard.  Popular  Forces  operate 
within  a  relatively  small  district  and  are 
similar  to  a  trained  local  militia.  Both 
forces  are  paid,  armed  with  M-16  rifles,  and 
fairly  well-trained.  Total  strength  of  the 
RP  and  PF  is  509.500.  Upon  the  continued 
and  vigorous  promotion  of  this  program  in 
large  part  rests  South  Vietnam's  future 
chances  of  reducing  its  army  (ARVN) 
strength  from  some  1  million  men  to  a  size 
that  a  nation  of  17.8  million  people  could 
reasonably  be  expected  to  support. 

The  People's  Self  Defense  Force,  en  the 
other  hand,  :s  a  people's  militia — the  con- 
cept of  a  '  natlon-in-arms" — composed  large- 
ly of  those  men  and  women  not  of  prime  mili- 
tary age,  partially  trained  and  armed,  but 
not  paid  Two  years  or  so  ago  It  would  have 
seemed  unthinkable  to  give  weapons  to  the 
populace  for  fear  they  would  end  up  in  the 
hands  of  the  VC — or  that  some  of  them 
might  even  possibly  be  used  against  the  Gov- 
ernment Itself. 

Beginning  in  late  1968,  however,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam,  showing  some 
new  degree  of  confidence  at  having  survived 
the  Communists'  all-out  Tet  offensive  of 
February  of  that  year,  hsis  been  making  a 
strong  effort  In  this  direction.  The  result  now 
is  a  'combat  PSDF"  force  of  over  a  million 
persons,  sharing  some  350,000  miscellaneous 
arms  among  them  and  engaged  in  the  defense 
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of  their  communities  and  families.  There  is 
also  an  additional  indelinite  figure  uf  "sup- 
port PSDF" — women,  children  and  older 
citizens, 

US.  military  personnel  have  assisted  in 
training  all  these  paramilitary  forces.  On 
their  constant  vigilance  and  combined  ca- 
pacity to  contain  VC  terrorist  assaults  at 
the  village  and  hamlet  level  depends  the 
possibility  of  freeing  ARVN  for  Its  more  ap- 
propriate role  of  combat  with  larger,  regular 
enemy  units  still  operating  in  South  Viet- 
nam and  of  conducting  border  patrol.  But  an 
even  more  important  mission  of  these 
forces  is  to  restore  security  to  the  country- 
side, thereby  enabling  the  people  to  return 
to  their  homes,  their  rice  paddles,  farms, 
and  villages  from  which  so  many  have  fled, 
either  because  of  constant  VC  harrassment 
or  the  devastations  of  war. 

Whether  or  not  these  programs  can  achieve 
lasting  success  Is  not  yet  clear,  but  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Civil  Operations  and 
Rural  Development  Support  (CORDS)  with 
whom  we  talked  are  optimistic  that  It  can, 
and  there  Is  some  reason  for  their  optimism. 

CORDS,  a  combined  military  and  civilian 
operation  that  seems  to  be  functioning 
smoothly,  maintains  a  Hamlet  Evaluation 
System  (HES)  administered  by  the  Military 
Assistance  Command  Vietnam  (MACVi.  The 
HES  system  attempts  to  measure  progress  In 
the  pacification  program  by  monitoring 
trends  in  security  of  the  villages  and  ham- 
lets. The  HES  ratings  have  been  criticized 
in  the  past  for  presenting  an  over-optimistic 
picture  of  developments.  The  ratings  were 
revised  earlier  this  year  in  an  effort  to 
make  HES  a  more  realistic  guide. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  committee,  HES 
ratings  are  still  by  no  means  either  fool- 
proof or  a  measure  of  permanent  improve- 
ment. A  hamlet  rated  at  90  percent  on  the 
HES  Ecale  could  drop  drastically  overnight  if 
the  VC  successfully  conducted  a  full-scale 
and  concentrated  terrorist  attack.  An  ex- 
ample would  be  the  VC  massacre  of  75  ci\ll- 
ians  on  June  10,  at  the  Ba  Ren  Bridge  nesir 
Da  Nang.  the  site  of  which  was  visited  by 
committee  members. 

The  committee  feels,  instead,  that  the  best 
measure  of  pacification  progress  is  the  will- 
ingness of  the  people  to  return  to  the  coun- 
tryside. Although  the  statistics  on  this  are 
far  from  firm  and  can  be  misleading  as  well 
(Since  some  "returnees"  may  now  work  their 
rice  paddies  by  day  but  return  to  refuge  at 
night ) .  members  of  the  committee  visited  and 
observed  numerous  areas  where  such  reset- 
tlement trends  were  evident. 

There  are  several  important  reasons  why 
it  is  essential  to  develop  and  maintain  such  a 
trend.  Only  in  such  a  fashion  can  the  costly 
and  frustrating  refugee  problem  be  solved, 
and  only  in  such  a  fashion  can  South  Viet- 
nam's urban  problems  be  solved.  Its  major 
cities  are  now  overwhelmed  by  persons  dis- 
placed by  the  war.  In  addition,  a  successful 
pacification  and  ro-settlement  program  is  vi- 
tal to  South  Vietnam's  economy.  Until  the 
major  agricultural  areas,  especially  such  pop- 
ulous areas  as  the  Mekong  River  Delta,  are 
secure,  the  nation's  economy  will  continue  to 
waver  under  the  overburdening  deficit  in  its 
balance  of  payments.  Even  though  South 
Vietnam  can  potentially  produce  enough  rice 
for  its  own  needs,  as  well  as  a  surplus  for  pos- 
sible export  purposes,  it  is  now  Importing  rice. 
Its  production  of  rubber  and  other  products, 
which  its  rich  natural  resources  can  also 
provide,  has  likewise  dropped  sharply  because 
of  the  war.  These  economic  deficiencies  are 
a  direct  result  of  the  past  Insecurity  of  the 
country.=ide. 

A  "returnee"  who  may  well  find  his  home 
destroyed,  his  fields  overgrown  and  local  es- 
sential services  lacking,  now  receives  by  way 
of  assistance  to  rebuild  his  life  an  allowance 
of  7.500  piasters  ($63.56),  10  sheets  of  metal 
roofing,  and  a  6-month  supply  of  rice. 

Brief  mention  should  also  be  made  of  cer- 
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tain  other  aspects  of  pacification.  A  civilian 
National  Police  Force  has  been  built  up  with 
a  strength  of  some  95.000  men  and  women 
located  all  the  way  from  the  most  remote 
Delta  hamlet  to  metropolitan  Saigon.  The 
true  capabilities  of  this  partly  trained  force 
have  yet  to  be  tested,  but  its  existence  is  a 
necessary  element  In  the  hoppd-for  gradual 
shift  In  South  Vietnam  away  from  a  military 
oligarchy  and  toward  a  republican  form  ol 
government  supported  by  competent  clvu 
service. 

Alongside  this  propram.  and  stipported  by 
it.  Is  the  so-called  Chieu  Hoi.  or  Open  Arir.s 
Propram  aimed  at  first  identifying  and  then 
persuading  VC  to  "rally"  to  the  government 
This  effort  has  shown  some  encoursgin? 
numerical  results.  The  total  VC  thus  conver- 
ted were  18  171  in  1968,  47.023  in  1969,  and 
13  923,  as  of  May  21.  1970.  The  trend  shows 
a  slight  upturn  of  late,  perhaps  as  a  possible 
side  benefit  from  the  Cambodian  operations 
Any  evaluation  of  these  result<i  niu.=t  note 
the  low  rate  of  defection  by  officers  and  sol- 
diers from  the  North  Vietnamese  Army,  al- 
though there  have  been  a  few.  On  balance  the 
Chieu  Hoi  program  can  be  Jtidged  as  showing 
substantial,  if   imperfect,  success. 

Next,  there  is  the  Phoenix  program  aimed 
at  neutralizing  the  Viet  Congs'  carefully  con- 
structed infraf  trticture  This  can  be  described 
as  an  "intprnal  security"  program.  Despite 
some  years  in  operation  ."success  of  the  pro- 
gram can  only  be  described  as  mixed  For 
whatever  it  Is  worth,  committee  members 
were  given  to  understand  that  the  govern- 
ment is  aware  of  the  shortcomings  of  Phoe- 
nix, and  of  the  domestic  and  external  crit- 
icism of  the  program.  Attempts  are  sup- 
posedly being  made  to  Improve  Its  opera- 
ticn. 

Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  1<!  the  "self- 
development"  part  of  the  pacification  pro- 
grani — an  effort  substantially  supported  by 
the  United  States.  The  program  is  the  be- 
ginning of  an  attempt  to  meet  the  educition- 
8l.  health  and  municipal  needs,  as  well  as 
encouraging  local  initiative. 

A  new  approach  to  this  was  undertaken  in 
1969  when  a  fund  for  "village  self-develop- 
ment" was  created  with  1  million  plasters 
(about  $8,500)  being  allocated  to  each  vil- 
lage with  an  elected  council.  The  use  ol 
the  fund  was  required  to  be  disctissed  m  an 
open  public  meeting  with  the  final  selection 
of  projects  to  be  determined  by  the  covincil 
For  1970.  allocations  are  being  based  on  pop- 
ulation, and  the  total  funds  amount  to  about 
2.7  billion  pia.>ters  ($23  million). 

The  range  of  projects  being  selected  run 
the  gamtit  from  new  schools  to  bridges,  to 
farm  machinery  purchased  on  a  cooperative 
basis,  and  to  pig  raising.  To  encourage  great- 
er local  participation  and  Initiative,  the  cur- 
rent program  also  reqtiires  local  matching 
funds,  except  In  instances  where  the  hamlet 
or  village  is  deemed  too  poor.  With  the  elec- 
tion now  of  province  councils,  a  comparable 
province  development  fund  has  also  been 
cranked  into  the  program  for  more  regional 
planning  purposes. 

The  committee  has  commented  on  thii 
overall  program  at  this  length  because,  for 
the  strong  majority  of  the  members,  pacifica- 
tion Is  the  key  to  South  Vietnam's  future. 

As  the  withdrawal  of  the  U.S.  presence  in 
the  country  proceeds,  and  as  our  large  mili- 
tary effort  upon  which  South  Vietnam's 
economy  has  become  so  dependent  Is  scaled 
down,  only  a  secure  and  productive  country- 
side can  maintain  In  South  Vietnam  » 
society  economically  viable  and  politically 
stable. 

VIETNAMIZATION 

The  committee  was  told  that  in  December. 
1968.  President  Thieu  said  that  he  believed  it 
was  time  to  start  an  orderly  withdrawal  of 
the  American  military  presence,  and  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  were  approaching  the  ca- 
pability to  handle  the  requirements  for  mili- 
tary manpower.  This  Is  now  the  announced 
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policy  of  the  United  States;  therefore,  the 
question  1 1  be  resolved  Is  how  fast  Vletnam- 
iZdtion  should  take  place. 

The  committee  believes  the  process  of  Viet- 
nam!zation  of  the  war  is  progressing  and 
that  all  levels  oi  our  military  conunand  are 
planning  to  meet  withdrawal  schedules.  Tlie 
Republic  of  Vietnam  Armed  Forces  (RVNAF) 
are  Increiising  In  their  capability,  both  in  ex- 
perience and  materiel,  although  there  are 
itiU  measurable  differences  between  units. 
Our  military  commanders  Inve  their  with- 
drawal schedules  from  now  until  October  15, 
ind  are  making  assessments  to  be  u.=ed  in 
determining  the  speed  of  the  withdrawal 
thereafter. 

Today,  one  person  out  of  17  Is  In  the  South 
Vleiname-se  -Armed  Forces.  This  is  the  level 
they  believe  will  be  nece.ssary  for  a  pro- 
tracted engagement  as  long  as  North  Viet- 
iiatii  furnishes  manpower  and  China  and  the 
C.S.S.R.  furnish  the  weapons.  Most  of  ovir 
American  soldiers  of  all  ranks  who  have  ex- 
perienced close  c(xiperation  with  the  South 
Vleti.amese  forces  say  they  are  a  potent 
force  and  vastly  improved  compared  to  two 
years  ago  and  are  still  Improving.  South 
Vietnamese  operations  in  Cambodia  have 
flven  the  South  Vietnamese  soldier  more 
self-confidence  and  poise  than  he  has  ever 
previously  displayed. 

Tlie  desertion  and  "absent  without  leave" 
rate  is  too  hl<;h.  Ho\ve\er,  90  percent  of  the 
Vietnamese  deserters  end  up  back  in  the 
manpower  pool  by  Joining  another  military 
unit  near  their  home. 

Additional  geographic  areas  and  military 
functions  v.ill  be  turned  over  to  the  South 
Vietnamese,  but  not  all  areas  and  functions 
can  be  delegated  simultaneously. 

The  committee  'oelleves  an  orderly  with- 
drawal requires  training  of  additional  men 
for  the  South  Vietnamese  Air  Force  and  some 
other  special  categories.  As  far  as  ground 
troops  are  concerned.  America  should  con- 
tinue its  withdrawal  program  at  least  as  fast 
as  is  now  scheduled.  The  only  exception 
would  be  additional  tiine  to  solve  logistics 
problems. 

In  recent  months,  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  Viet  Cong  have  avoided  big-unit  otlen- 
sive  operations  indicative  of  a  more  or  less 
limited  conventional  war.  Instead,  they  have 
reverted  to  the  "protracted  war"  approach  of 
tlie  guerrilla,  as  well  as  terrorist  tactics.  Some 
of  their  regular,  or  Main  Force,  regimental 
units  apparently  are  beint;  broken  down  into 
numerous  "local  force"  units  of  company  size 
or  less.  This  is  not  to  say  they  are  ineffective. 
To  the  contrary,  one  must  expect  renewed 
and  increased  small-scale  offensive  actions 
against  small  outposts  and  hamlets  and  in- 
creased terrorist  attacks  in  both  cities  and 
the  countryside.  This  is  In  fact  happening 
at  the  present  time. 

While  all  of  the  American  and  Vietnamese 
military  officials  agreed  on  the  announced 
troop  withdrawal  schedule,  some  expressed 
concern  over  its  being  annotinced  publicly. 
That  concern  Is  shared  by  the  committee. 
The  knowledge  of  specific  details  of  our  with- 
drawal may  give  an  undue  advantage  to  the 
enemy. 

The  South  Vietnamese  Air  Force  has  con- 
tinued to  .show  improvement  and  the  U.S. 
Seventh  Air  Force  has  recently  accelerated 
considerably  the  plans  to  train  Vietnamese 
pilots  and  Air  Force  support  units. 

The  committee  believes  plans  could  also  be 
accelerated  for  the  training  and  phasing  In 
of  proimd  supnort  forces,  such  as  artlllerv 
units. 

The  US  Navy's  primary  mission  In  South 
Vietnam  ha.t  been  that  of  Interdicting  Infil- 
tration into  South  Vietnam  by  waterways. 
The  Navy  has  been  conductlnp  one  of  the 
most  effective  Vietnamlzatlon  programs  that 
the  committee  observed.  As  evidence  of  this 
fact,  only  twenty  percent  of  the  patrol  craft 
engaged  in  the  recent  Cambodian  operations 
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were  U.S.  Navy  (USN)  craft  manned  by  USN 
crews. 

The  USN  has  adopted  a  Vietnamlzatlon  pol- 
icy that  Is  relatively  simple  and  may  well  be 
considered  by  the  other  .services  where  such 
a  policy  proves  feasible.  A  typical  naval  patrol 
normally  carries  a  crew  of  five.  The  USN 
added  one  Vietnamese  crew  member,  selected 
by  the  South  Vietnam  Navy  ( VNN)  and  when 
he  is  thought  to  be  qualified,  a  VNN  seaman 
replaced  another  USN  seaman,  and  so  on. 
until  only  one  USN  advisor  was  left  on  the 
craft.  Eventually  the  patrol  craft  Is  turned 
over  to  the  VNN. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  Vietnaml- 
zatlon should  continue  to  Improve  and  be 
one  of  the  stronger  programs  we  have  spon- 
sored. 

LOCAL  COVEENMENTAL  DEVELOPMENT  AND  SOtTTH 
VIETNAM'S  JUNE  28,  1970,  ELECTIONS 

Essential  to  pacification  in  South  Viet- 
nam IS  not  only  the  ability  ol  South  Viet- 
nam's national  leaders,  but  also  of  the  coun- 
try's leadership  at  the  local  level — the  prov- 
inces, districts,  villages,  and  hamlets.  In 
South  Vietnam,  the  44  provinces  generally 
equate  to  U.S.  states,  the  districts  to  U.S. 
counties,  the  "villages"  to  U.S.  townships 
or  supervisor  beats,  and  the  hamlets  to  U.S. 
town  or  village  communities. 

For  the  most  part,  the  committee  was  fav- 
orably impressed  with  the  capabilities  and 
leadership  attributes  of  the  province  and 
district  chiefs.  Because  of  past  Insecurity, 
these  men  are  appointed  by  the  central  Gov- 
ernment, and  are  nearly  all  officers  of  the 
V'ietnamese  Armed  Forces,  However,  the  Con- 
stit  ution  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  provides 
for  popular  election  of  these  offlci.ils  in  1972. 
Those  members  of  the  committee  who  had 
toured  South  Vietnam  In  previous  years 
found  a  marked  Improvement  In  the  abilities 
of  these  men. 

The  committee  feels  that  as  individual 
provinces  and  districts  become  secure  and 
tlie  people  become  more  kriowledgeable  in 
a  competitive  political  system,  steps  should 
be  taken  to  see  that  province  and  district 
chiefs  are  elected  by  the  people  they  gov- 
ern. We  were  encottraged  when  President 
Thleu  assured  us  that  this  would  be  the 
case.  South  Vietnam  will  imt  have  a  truly 
democratic  form  of  government  until  Its  of- 
."icials  at  all  levels  of  government  are  chosen 
through  a  process  of  popular  self-determina- 
tion. President  Tliieu  stated  his  agreement 
with  our  view,  and  is  apparently  pursuing 
this  objective  with  all  practicable  speed. 

The  com.mUtee  would  also  like  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  American  military  and  civilian 
personnel  who  have  provided  invaluable  as- 
sistance to  the  province  and  district  chiefs 
in  administering  to  the  needs  of  the  people. 
These  dedicated  Americans  live  at  the  "rice 
roo*s"  and  share  many  of  the  danpers.  dis- 
comforts and  difficulties  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese. We  think  that  nationals  of  both 
countries  gain  frnm  the  experience. 

As  to  elections,  the  committee  observed 
firsthand  the  provincial  voting  practices  and 
procedures  on  Stinday.  June  28.  1970. 
Seventy-two  percent  of  the  eligible  citizens 
voted  in  these  elections.  This  Is  commendable 
wl'.en  one  remembers  that  this  was  the  first 
such  election  for  Provincial  Councils.  There 
were  numerotis  candidates  and  unusual  In- 
terest in  the  campaigning,  which  was  re- 
flected In  the  presence  of  several  hundred 
people  at  a  campaign  speech.  The  balloting 
was  simple  and  secret.  The  South  Vietnamese 
have  adopted  a  simple  metliod  to  assist  the 
forgetful  or  less  Informed  citizen  in  casting 
his  vote.  Each  candidate  and  his  party  had 
a  distinctive  symbol  on  the  ballot,  so  as  to 
minimize  conftislon  and  permit  the  Illiterate 
voter  to  cast  his  ballot  wlthotit  outside  assis- 
tance. While  there  is  always  the  critic  who 
questions  the  validity  of  meanlngfulness  of 
the  elections,  the  committee  detected  no  Jus- 
tification for  such  criticism. 
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LAND   REFOBM 

There  have  been  several  South  Vietnamese 
land  reform  programs  in  previous  years 
which  lias  restated  in  elimination  of  all  non- 
Vietnamese  ownership  of  rice  lauds  and  have 
reduced  maximum  holdings  to  about  100 
acres  per  person.  A  recently  enacted  new  land 
itfjrm  program  is  designed  to  reduce  maxi- 
mum holdings  to  7,4  acres  per  person  In  the 
rich  Delta  sirea,  and  a  maximum  of  37  acres  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.  Present  landown- 
ers would  be  paid  20  percent  of  the  value  of 
the  land  In  cash  and  the  balance  In  bonds, 
redeemable  over  a  period  of  eight  years  and 
bearing  ten  percent  interest. 

There  Is  not  unanimous  a'jreement  that  the 
new  program  will  m  fact  be  as  popular  as 
some  have  believed.  Some  of  the  land  to  be 
divided  is  held  by  a  member  of  a  family  who 
supixjrts  dependent  relatives  or  common  vil- 
lage activities.  The  laud  may  be  in  one  family 
member's  name,  while  In  fact  other  family 
members  own  part  of  It.  This  possibility  ia 
enhanced  by  the  fact  that  a  substantia) 
transfer  tax  has  been  in  effect  in  South  Viet- 
nam, Some  Vietnamese  have  avoided  paying 
the  tax  by  merely  falling  to  transfer  title.  In 
these  family  situations,  taking  land  which  by 
the  legal  record  may  appear  to  belong  to  one 
l>er£on  will  result  in  cither  great  dissatisfac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  people  or  in  paying 
for  land  to  give  to  a  "tenant"  who  was  the 
owner  in  the  tirsi,  place.  An  additional  diffi- 
culty Is  the  lack  of  sufficient  laud  records, 
such  as  are  kept  in  the  United  States.  In  the 
rural  areas,  family  records  are  rehed  on  heav- 
ily to  ascertain  ownership. 

Since  the  United  S^^aies  pressed  for  the 
new  program,  the  cost  of  $300  million  to  $500 
million  would  presuinably  have  to  be  borne 
largely,  if  not  entiieiy,  by  American  assist- 
ance. 

The  committee  found  reason  to  doubt  that 
the  new  land  relorm  program  will  be  the 
panacea  some  have  claimed,  and  there  Is  a 
possibility  It  could  have  adverse  effects.  Wiille 
not  passing  final  Judgment  on  the  new  pro- 
gram, the  committee  oelleves  the  above  facts 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  when  mak- 
ing an  appraisal  of  the  program. 

COMMUNICATIONS    AND    PUBLIC    INFORMATION 
PROGRAMS 

The  committee  became  Increasingly  Inter- 
ested In  and  concerned  about  the  public  In- 
formation programs  conducted  by  the  South 
Vietnamese  and  US,  governments.  Two  mem- 
bers Investigated  the  public  information  pro- 
grams in  as  much  detail  as  time  and  circum- 
stances would  permit. 

South  Vietnam,  although  relatively  small 
by  U.S.  geographical  standards,  is  an  Incred- 
ably  disjointed  nation.  At  one  extreme  is  a 
sprawling  aitd  overpopulated  Saigon,  and  as 
the  other  is  remote  villages  and  hamlets. 
Within  South  Vietnamese  government  offi- 
cialdom, there  are  fairly  g<x>d  lines  of  com- 
mtmlcatlon  extending  to  the  chiefs  of  most 
remote  and  pacified  hamlets.  Despite  consid- 
erable progress  in  establishing  democratic 
forms  of  government,  nearly  all  provisions, 
villages  and  hamlets  have  military  cfflcers 
as  their  chiefs.  Thus,  the  country  is  tied  to- 
gether by  a  quasi-military  communications 
network. 

Outside  of  Saigon  aiad  the  otiier  municipal- 
ities, the  man  on  the  street  is  the  Vietnamese 
farmer.  He  has  little  present  knowledge  of, 
or  feeling  about,  the  government  of  President 
Thieu.  However,  some  evidence  of  increased 
interest  was  observed.  The  real  Interests  of 
the  farmer  revolve  around  his  extremely  close 
knit  family  and  r.s  members — their  secxirity, 
how  well  they  are  nourished  and  housed,  and 
the  extent  to  which  an  education  can  be  pro- 
vided his  children.  The  farmer's  ancestors 
had  had  to  contend  for  centuries  with  a 
Chinese  presence.  He  himself  had  seen  and 
felt  the  French  presence.  Now  he  sees  and 
feels  an  overwhelming  American  presence. 
This  situation  has  endured  for  centuries  and 
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the  Vietnamese  farmer  can  only  surmise  that 
It  win  go  on  forever.  These  are  the  Vietnam- 
ese Chilians  who  are  prime  targets  of  VC  and 
NVA  propaganda  and  the  most  frequent  tar- 
gets of  VC  recruiters  and  abductors. 

A3  in  the  United  States  in  the  late  1940's 
the  most  Intrlgrilng  new  development  in 
South  Vietnam  Is  tele\i5ion.  Outside  the  large 
cities  and  the  Delta  area,  there  is  not  a  great 
deal  of  coverage  t)y  television.  There  has  been 
a  recent  rapid  Increase  in  the  number  of 
privately  owned  television  sets,  with  some 
estimates  running  as  high  as  300.000.  Of  these 
U.S.  AID,  and  DOD  have  furnished  3.500 
naainly  "community  sets."  Where  television 
can  be  received,  it  is  not  uncommon  for 
scores  and  even  hundreds  to  watch  TV  during 
the  small  time  of  day  that  programs  are  aired. 
More  frequently  than  not,  reception  in  the 
countryside  is  limited  to  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  Network.  This  programing  Is  in  Eng- 
lish, and  for  the  most  part  consists  of  Amer- 
ican television  serials  and  variety  shows.  Be- 
side television,  there  are  estimates  that  from 
10  percent  to  90  percent  of  the  families  in 
each  hamlet  own  transister  radios. 

The  Joint  U.S.  Public  AfTairs  Office 
(JUSPAO)  estimates  that  75  percent  of  South 
Vietnam  is  covered  by  OVN  radio  programs. 
Local  citizens  report,  however,  that  Radio 
Hanoi  was  the  most  powerful  station  avail- 
able on  the  dial,  althoiigh  the  North  Viet- 
namese do  not  broadcast  television  In  either 
North  or  South  Vietnam. 

The  committee  is  concerned  over  the  ap- 
parent lack  of  effort  being  made  by  the 
United  States  and  Vietnamese  Governments 
to  increase  the  availability  and  tise  of  tele- 
vision messages  and  radio  progranxs  to  help 
unite  the  nation,  as  has  been  done  in  Thai- 
land, and  to  explain  the  U.S.  presence  as 
being  on  behalf  of  democracy  for  South  Viet- 
nam. Colonel  Tran  Van  Doc.  a  defector  from 
the  North,  said  "The  Communists  are  far 
better  at  telling  a  lie  than  the  United  States 
Is  at  telling  the  truth."  From  its  observations, 
the  committee  can  only  report  that  the  colo- 
nel's views  were  not  overstated. 

Lt.  Gen.  Lee  Sae  Ho.  Commanding  General 
of  ROK  Forces.  RVN,  feels  that  civic  action 
and  psychological  warfare  are  Just  as  impor- 
tant as  militarj'  action.  This  is  a  lesson  in 
which  the  United  States  needs  a  cram  course. 
One  high  ranking  U.S.  oflRcial  with  noticeable 
hesitation  characterized  U.S.  psychological 
actions  as  "notoriously  sorry."  The  sad  fact 
is  that  our  failure  to  learn  and  practice  ef- 
fective psychological  warfare  has  contributed 
to  the  loss  of  American  lives  and  national 
resources.  The  pitiful  paradox  is  that  we  are 
the  world's  best  in  communications  tech- 
nology, but  among  the  world's  worst  in  using 
It  as  an  instrument  in  helping  to  achieve 
our  foreign  policy  goals,  particularly  In 
Southeast  Asia.  The  committee  feels  it  is  high 
time  for  the  United  States  and  South  Viet- 
namese to  take  the  commimicatlons  offen- 
sive. 

The  official  policy  of  the  Joint  U.S.  Public 
Affairs  Office  in  Saigon  appears  to  be  "to  work 
Itself  out  of  a  Job."  We  are  furnishing  some 
nominal  technical  assistance  to  South  Viet- 
namese television,  which  is  plagued  with 
acute  growing  pains  and  a  shortage  of  skilled 
manpower. 

Apparently  our  public  affairs  leadership 
feels  it  IS  better  for  mass  radio  and  tele- 
vision communications  in  South  Vietnam  to 
develop  according  to  its  own  speed.  One  can 
only  partially  respect  this  point  of  view.  The 
committee  feels,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
anti-Communist  stance  of  the  South  Viet- 
na.mese.  the  processes  of  pacification  and 
Vletnamlzatlon,  and  thus  the  prospects  of 
rapid  withdrawal  of  American  combat  forces 
can  be  considerably  enhanced  by  effective  in- 
country  communications.  The  committee 
was  encouraged  that  President  Thieu  re- 
cently Included  steppcd-up  public  commu- 
nications as  one  of  his  high  priority  goals. 

The  committee  strongly  recommends  that 
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the  United  States  should  Immediately  re 
evaluate  its  public  information  policies  in 
Southeast  Asia,  and  that  the  communica- 
tions industry  in  America  should  recognize 
its  ability  to  furnish  invaluable  assistance. 
One  obvious  suggestion  would  be  a  program 
similar  to  ETV's  "Sesame  Street"  aired  In 
Vietnamese  and  based  on  Vietnam's  own 
rich  cultural  heritage. 

AMERICAN    PRISONERS    OF    WAB 

Of  primary  concern  to  the  committee  and 
all  Americans  Is  the  plight  of  U.S.  service- 
men held  as  prisoners  of  war  or  listed  as 
missing  in  action.  Before  leaving  for  South 
Vietnam,  the  following  telegram  was  sent  by 
the  committee  on  June  19,  to  the  North 
Vietnamese  Foreign  Ministry  in  Hanoi,  as 
well  as  its  Minister  in  Paris,  Xuan  Thuy. 

Sincerely  request  a  part  or  all  of  our  group 
be  granted'  a  visa  as  private  citizens  to  come 
to  Hanoi  for  the  ptirpose  of  visiting  with  a 
representative  group  of  American  prisoners 
of  war  sometime  between  the  dates  of  June 
22  and  July  2.  Our  request  is  for  humani- 
tarian purposes.  Your  thoughtful  considera- 
tion of  our  request  will  be  gratefully  appre- 
ciated. We  look  forward  to  a  favorable  reply 
at  your  e.iriiest  convenience. 

Having  had  no  reply,  the  committee  sent 
the  following  follow-up  telegram  to  the 
Foreign   Ministry  In   Hanoi  on  June  25. 

On  June  24.  Members  of  this  Select  Com- 
mittee made  a  visit  to  and  inspection  of 
the  Republic  of  South  Vietnam  prisoner  of 
war  camp  at  Da  N.ing.  Our  inspection  of  con- 
ditions at  the  camp  and  of  the  treatment 
accorded  both  North  Vietnamese  and  mem- 
bers of  Viet  Cong  held  there  as  prisoners  of 
war  confirms  and  supports  the  official  in- 
spection reports  of  the  International  Red 
Cross  that  all  provisions  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention regarding  treatment  to  be  provided 
prisoners  of  war  have  been  and  are  being 
met.  Because  of  this  visit  by  members  of 
the  Select  Committee  and  as  a  result  of 
their  findings,  v.e  again  request  that  we 
receive  an  early  and  favorable  response  to 
our  telegram  of  June  19.  1970,  regarding 
approval  of  a  visit  to  prisoner  of  war  camps 
in  North  Vietnam  where  American  and 
South  Vietnamese  prisoners  of  war  are  being 
held. 

Unfortunately,  neither  of  the  telegrams 
elicited  a  response  from  Hanoi. 

Three  members  of  the  committee  pressed 
the  matter  further  during  their  trip  to  Laos. 
While  In  Vientiane,  the  members  met  with 
a  Third  Secretary  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
Embassy.  They  made  a  strong  plea  for  North 
Vietnam  to  allow  the  sending  of  an  interna- 
tional committee  of  Red  Cross  representa- 
tives to  North  Vietnam  to  investigate  the 
condition  of  our  servicemen  being  held 
prisoners  there.  An  attempt  was  also  made 
to  leave  a  petition  containing  50,000  names 
calling  for  humane  treatment  of  American 
POWs.  The  Third  Secretary  refused  to  ac- 
cept the  petition. 

The  upshot  of  the  brief  meeting  was  a  loud 
denial  by  the  North  Vietnamese  official  that 
North  Vietnam  has  any  American  prisoners 
of  war.  Rather,  he  said,  the  men  they  held 
were  war  criminals.  The  Third  Secretary 
ended  the  meeting  after  15  minutes  by 
storming  out  of  the  room. 

The  committee  would  like  to  point  out 
most  strongly  the  seriousness  of  the  situa- 
tion involving  1.500  American  POWs  and 
MIAs.  It  is  a  known  fact  that  many  POWs  are 
being  held  by  North  Vietnam  in  Hanoi.  What 
is  not  general  knowledge  Is  the  fact  that 
some  Americans  are  held  prisoner  by  the 
Pathet  Lao  in  Laos  and  by  the  Viet  Cong 
in  unknown  and  isolated  areas  of  the  Me- 
kong Delta  In  South  Vietnam. 

The  committee  knew  It  would  probably  be 
a  futile  effort  to  try  to  go  to  North  Vietnam. 
But  at  the  same  time,  the  members  felt  It 
Imperative  to  take  every  possible  step  In 
hopes  of  bringing  us  closer  to  a  solution  to 
this   most  pressing  problem.   The   necessity 
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of  constantly  pressing  the  government  ol 
North  Vietnam  concerning  our  American 
POWs  and  MIAs  cannot  be  over  emphasized. 
We  must  never  cease  working  on  behalf  of 
these  Americans  and  their  families. 

NARCOTICS    AND     CONTRABAND    PROBLEMS 

There  are  no  certain  statistics  as  to  how 
many  U.S.  servicemen  in  South  Vietnam 
use — or  have  tried — marijuana.  Undoubtedly, 
the  number  of  our  troops  in  Vietnam  wiio 
have  done  so  is  substantial.  We  have  seen 
reports  of  studies  claiming  that  at  least  30 
percent  of  such  personnel  use  marijuana,  at 
least  on  an  occasional  basis.  Certainly,  as 
committee  members  could  discover  for  them- 
selves although  such  sales  are  now  illegal,  a 
"stick"  of  marijuana  can  be  purchased  for 
pennies  on  almost  every  Saigon  street  corner. 

In  any  event,  U.S.  Military  Assistance 
Corrunand  Vietnam  (U.S.  MACV)  has  insti- 
tuted a  number  of  efforts  at  control,  includ- 
ing an  expanded  educational  program,  and 
encouraging  the  Judicial  branch  of  the  Na- 
tional Police  of  South  Vietnam  to  form  "nar- 
cotics teams"  to  cooperate  with  U.S.  military 
police  in  cities  with  high  concentrations  of 
military  personnel.  Also,  "raid  teams,"  con- 
sisting of  U.S.  Army  Criminal  Investigation 
Division  (CID)  personnel  and  South  Viet- 
namese narcotics  policemen  have  been  estab- 
lished to  locate  and  apprehend  distributors 
and  "pushers  "  of  both  marijuana  and  the 
so-called  hard  drugs. 

However,  of  equal  seriousness  has  been  the 
problem  of  narcotics  smuggling  out  of  Viet- 
nam, an  activity  in  which  some  U.S.  service- 
men have  participated.  Given  the  extremely 
high  number  of  dally  departures  from  South 
Vietnam  of  both  servicemen  and  materiel  of 
one  kind  or  another,  this  has  been  an  ex- 
tremely difficult  problem  to  control.  At  one 
point  It  reached  such  proportions  as  to  Cau.«e 
host  rest  and  recreation  countries — particu- 
larly Australia  and  Hong  Kong — serious  con- 
cern. 

Besides  this  principal  problem  with  mari- 
juana, tlie  use  of  hard  drugs  by  military 
personnel  in  South  Vietnam  is  also  of  con- 
cern to  MACV.  Again,  the  problem  is  ac- 
centuated by  easy  access  to  such  habituat- 
ing and  debilitating  narcotics. 

Another  facet  of  all  this  has  been  the 
surge  of  contraband  articles  of  all  kinds,  but 
particularly  of  weapons  (other  than  quali- 
fied "war  trophies")  and  ammunition  for 
them,  along  with  such  Items  as  "live  "  gre- 
nades, being  sent  or  brought  back  to  the 
United  States.  Several  months  ago.  a  test 
■operation-intercept"  was  conducted  by  the 
U.S.  Customs  Service  at  one  of  the  major 
West  Coast  Army  Post  Offices.  The  number 
of  such  dangerous  and  Illegal  weapons,  am- 
munition and  other  contraband,  along  with 
the  quantity  of  marijuana  and  hashish 
seized,  confirmed  the  existence  of  a  problem 
requiring  the  immediate  attention  of  mili- 
tary authorities. 

Corrective  measures  have  since  been  tak- 
en. A  team  of  six  experienced  U.S.  Customs 
agents  was  sent  to  South  Vietnam  to  work 
with  the  Provost  Marshal  at  Headquarters, 
MACV.  With  their  help,  over  800  military 
men  have  been  recruited  and  trained  as 
"Acting  Customs  Inspectors."  These  person?, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Provost  Marshal, 
in  accordance  with  new  and  detailed  pro- 
cedures i>erform  a  preclearance  inspection  of 
military  personnel  and  their  personal  posses- 
sions before  they  leave  for  the  United  States 

For  the  purpose  of  this  report  it  is  not 
necessary  to  detail  such  procedures,  although 
such  information  Is  in  the  files  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  important  thing  Is  that  such 
procedures  Eire  working,  a  point  verified  both 
by  the  MACV  Provost  Marshal  and  by  the 
U.S.  Customs  Service  Commissioner. 

CON    SON    ISLAND    PRISON 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  U.S.  aid  is  given 
to  South  Vietnamese  national  penal  institu- 
tions, some  members  of  the  committee  vis- 
ited one  of  these  facilities  on  Con  Son  Is- 
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land.  While  there,  they  observed  some  con- 
ditions which  required  remedial  or  correc- 
tive action.  These  matters  were  called  to  the 
attention  of  an  appropriate  Vietnamese  oflB- 
clal,  as  well  as  the  American  Ambassador. 
Assurances  were  given  the  committee  that 
our  authorities  would  thoroughly  investi- 
gate this  situation. 

.ADDITIONAL     MATTERS     PERTAINING  TO   tT.S. 
TROOPS     IN     SOUTHEAST     ASIA 

While  the  committee  concentrated  its  ef- 
forts upon  the  South  Vietnamese  capability 
of  assuming  the  military  burden  for  the  de- 
fense of  their  country,  it  also  Investigated 
the  morale  prevailing  among  the  American 
troops  deployed  In  Vietnam  and  Cambodia. 

Generally,  morale  was  found  to  be  very 
good  with  a  significant  boost  from  the  opera- 
tions to  destroy  the  enemy's  sanctuaries  In 
Cambodia.  Here  the  consensus,  both  among 
American  and  ARVN  forces,  was  that  the 
strike  in  the  country  was  an  outstanding 
military  success,  and  would  give  the  United 
SUtes  the  breathing  space  needed  to  accel- 
erate troop  withdrawals.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  anticipation  of  this  accel- 
eration contributes  materially  to  the  high 
morale. 

Out-of-country  R.  &  R.  (rest  and  recrea- 
tion) is  also  a  considerable  factor  In  the 
morale  of  our  troops. 

Concern  was  voiced  by  American  service- 
men over  the  dissent  In  the  United  States 
which  obviously  has  been  maximized  in 
Vietnam  as  well  as  at  home.  Some  expressed 
doubts  about  being  accepted  on  college  cam- 
puses after  completion  of  their  tour  of  duty. 
The  committee  shares  the  concern  that  the 
amount  and  character  of  dissent  adds  to  the 
already  heavy  burden  which  the  individual 
soldier  bears. 

The  committee  also  visited  the  U.S.  mili- 
tary stockade  at  Long  Binh.  The  prison  has 
a  capacity  of  500  and  had  427  inmates  at  the 
time  of  otu-  visit.  Of  these,  one-third  were 
being  held  in  pretrial  status,  another  third 
has  been  tried  but  not  sentenced,  and  the  re- 
maining third  has  been  tried  and  sentenced 
but  not  transferred  to  permanent  prisons. 

While  the  charges  varied  on  which  these 
men  were  being  held,  a  significant  portion  of 
them  were  the  result  of  actions  taken  by 
servicemen  seeking  separation  from  military 
service.  Approximately  15  percent  of  those 
Incarcerated  were  charged  with  some  form  of 
drug  abuse.  It  should  be  noted  that  most  of 
these  charges,  especially  simple  possession 
and  usage  of  marijuana,  were  disposed  of  by 
nonjudicial  punishment  at  the  company 
level. 

Although  there  have  been  allegations  of 
racial  discrimination,  the  committee  found 
no  evidence  of  such  charges  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  stockade.  It  Is  significant  In 
light  of  these  charges  that  the  commanding 
officer,  who  impressed  the  Committee  as  be- 
ing most  capable.  Is  a  black.  The  Committee 
found  the  stockade  to  be  extraordinarily  well 
run. 

AMERICAN    CIVn-IANS    IN    SOUTH    VIETNAM 

The  Committee  noted  and  heard  of  the 
presence  of  large  numbers  of  U.S.  govern- 
ment-associated civilians  In  South  Vietnam. 
Upon  inquiry,  the  following  breakdown  of 
civilian  personnel  as  of  April  1,  1970,  was 
furnished  the  Committee : 

Embassy,  USAID,  JUSPAO --  2,222 

DOD  direct  hire 2,065 

Contractors    6,738 

Employees  on  contract  to  USAID 

and  CORDS. --       719 

American  civilian  personnel  are  not  bound 
by  the  same  regulations  as  military  person- 
Mi.  but  any  unacceptable  activity  by  U.S. 
civilians  damages  our  image  Just  the  same, 
if  not  more  so. 

The  committee  feels  that  the  reduction  of 
American  civilians  (including  personnel  of 
contractors)  In  South  Vietnam  should  be 
continued  and  even  accelerated  wherever 
possible. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

INTERVIEW     WITH     NVA    DEFECTOR 

(The  following  Is  a  stimmary  of  an  infor- 
mal discussion  between  a  high  ranking  North 
Vietnamese  defector  and  a  committee  mem- 
ber.) 

The  use  of  propmganda  directed  toward  the 
North  Vietnamese  by  Hiuioi  is  intensive.  The 
peoDle  believe  what  they  hear  and  read.  Un- 
til the  Tet  offensive  of  1968,  there  was  no 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  people  that  the 
war  was  being  won  decisively.  They  tended 
to  anticipate  a  complete  victory  over  South 
Vietnam  at  an  early  date.  After  Tet  they 
have  become  increasingly  "puzzled." 

Virtually  all  of  the  NVA  and  VC  infra- 
structure have  broadcast-band  radios.  About 
30  percent  of  the  cirtllan  families  In  North 
Vietnam  own  receivers.  There  are  strong  pro- 
hibitions against  listening  to  foreign  broad- 
casts, but  this  Is  apparently  directed  toward 
the  civilian  populace.  Most  of  the  Intrastruc- 
ture  listen.  The  most  heard  station  Is  the 
BBC;  VOA  was  the  fourth  station  mentioned. 
The  extent  to  which  the  public  listens  sur- 
reptitiously to  foreign  broadcasts  cannot  be 
estimated. 

The  officer's  most  recent  assignment  was 
ns  deputy  commander  of  forces  In  a  section 
of  South  Vietnam  consisting  of  two  provinces 
and  p.irt  of  a  third.  Therefore,  he  had  no  di- 
rect knowledge  of  the  casualties  resulting 
from  U.S.  bombing  of  the  North,  although  he 
gathered  that  they  were  considerable.  He  did 
not  believe  the  bombing  caused  either  a  de- 
crease or  an  increase  in  the  determination 
to  fight.  Rather.  It  "worried"  the  populace. 
The  bombing  and  other  factors  contributed 
to  a  failure  to  meet  North  Vietnam's  own  In- 
country  development  timetables. 

In  North  Vietnamese  propaganda,  the 
United  States  Is  portrayed  as  a  war-monger- 
ing  nation  which  is  trying  to  dominate  South 
Vietnam  permanently.  However,  the  defector 
said  the  North  Vietnamese  did  not  hate 
Americans  as  persons  (this  may  have  to  be 
taken  with  a  grain  of  salt  because  of  the 
Oriental  quality  of  going  out  of  the  way 
to  avoid  hurting  one's  personal  feelings). 

Victory  claims  as  to  enemy  killed,  territory 
"liberated."  and  aircraft  destroyed  have 
tapered  off.  The  more  enlightened  North 
Vietnamese  privately  tend  to  question  prior 
claims.  (If  all  claims  were  true,  would  not 
victory  have  come  soon  after  Tet?) 

War  dissent  and  related  Incidents  In  the 
United  States  are  played  up  highly.  America 
has  been  portrayed  as  on  the  verge  of  Internal 
collapse.  More  recently,  however,  many  North 
Vietnamese  are  starting  to  perceive  that  in- 
ternal dissent  must  not  be  a  fatal  disease 
in  the  U.S.  system  (otherwise,  would  not  the 
predicted  collapse  already  have  occurred?!. 
Tlie  government  of  North  Vietnam  has  no  de- 
sire to  negotiate  for  f>eace,  because  Its  un- 
shakeable  goal  is  to  have  South  Vietnam. 

Ideologically.  North  Vietnam  is  far  more 
closely  tied  to  the  Soviet  Union  than  it  Is  to 
Red  China.  The  tensions  between  the  two  lat. 
ter  nations  "worries"  the  North  Vietnamese 
verv  much.  Direct  Chinese  military  Interven- 
tion m  Southeast  Asia  Is  highly  improbable, 
unless  the  war  expands  beyond  Cambodia  and 
Laos  (presumably  Into  Thailand  and  Burma) . 

The  defector  did  not  attach  any  great 
military  significance  to  China's  road  network 
being  built  toward  Thailand  and  Burma  (he 
may  not  have  been  very  well  informed  on  this 
subject) . 

The  officer  had  no  direct  knowledge  regard- 
ing the  treatment  of  American  POW's.  In  his 
Judgment  he  felt  confident  they  are  treated 
fairlv  well  because  "they  want  to  keep  them 
alive."  When  asked,  "In  other  words,  they 
want  to  milk  the  last  ounce  of  propaganda 
and  political  value  out  of  the  American 
POWs,"  his  answer  was  a  firm,  "Yes."  The 
people  of  North  Vietnam  have  a  satisfactory 
amount  of  food,  primarily  due  to  large  Im- 
ports by  sea. 

The  economy  of  North  Vietnam  has  suf- 
fered because  of  the  large  percentage  of  per- 
sonnel and  other  resources  devoted  to  the 
war.  The  currency,  however.  Is  fairly  stable. 
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and  Inflation  is  not  a  large  problem  because 
wages  and  prices  are  rigidly  controlled. 

Asked  what  additional  steps  he  thought 
the  U.S.  could  take  to  help  achieve  peace 
and  stability  in  Southeast  Asia,  he  replied 
with  some  feeling,  "Win  the  war. " 

Asked  why  he  chose  to  return  to  Saigon 
(he  was  born  near  Saigon  of  a  peasant  fam- 
ily), he  replied  that  he  was  upset  over  NV.\ 
war  plans  for  this  summer.  He  felt  that  the 
recent  US-ARVN  operations  in  Cambodia  had 
contributed  to  an  alteration  of  those  plans 
(This  discu.ssion  was  not  pursued  because 
It  would  have  led  to  classified  military  mat- 
ters, which  were  beyond  the  purpose  of  the 
meeting). 

us.   TROOP    WITHDRAWAL   FROM    CAMBODIA 

On  June  29.  six  members  of  the  commit- 
tee went  to  the  sanctuary  areas  of  Cambodia 
to  view  the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops.  Ele- 
ments of  the  101st  Cavalry  Division  were 
the  last  to  return  to  South  Vietnam.  There 
were  still  some  U.S.  military  advisors  with 
ARVN  troops  on  June  29.  but  all  of  them 
were  out  of  Cambodia  by  late  afternoon  of 
June  30. 

Based  on  personal  observations  and  talks 
with  American.  Vietnamese  and  Cambodian 
officers  and  servicemen,  the  committee  con- 
cluded that  all  American  combat  troops  were 
otit  of  Cambodia  by  June  30,  1970. 

CAMBODIA 

Cambodia  has  less  than  seven  million  in- 
habitants. From  the  end  of  French  rule  in 
1953,  until  the  spring  of  1970,  the  dominate 
political  figure  has  been  Norodom  Sihanouk, 
first  as  King  and  then  as  Prince.  Although 
the  country  has  a  popularly  elected  legis- 
lative body,  its  powers  were  progressively 
diminished.  Prince  Sihanouk  claimed  to  be 
a  nationalist  anxious  to  maintain  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  country,  but  the  leaders 
v.ho  deposed  him  now  say  he  was  a  "traitor." 

South  Vietnam  and  Laos  are  contiguous  to 
Cambodia  and  much  of  the  border  area  is 
covered  by  Jungle.  Several  years  ago  the 
North  Vietnamese  established  large  sanctu- 
aries in  Cambodia  from  which  to  carry  on 
the  conflict  In  South  Vietnam.  Cambodia's 
present  leaders  say  that  since  Sihanouk  ap- 
proved the  sanctuaries,  the  country  really 
has  not  been  "neutral".  In  May  of  1965. 
Sihanouk  broke  relations  with  the  United 
States.  Relations  were  re-established  In  1969 
when  we  sent  a  charge  d'affaires  to  Phnom 
Penh. 

Although  the  Khmers  (Cambodians)  com- 
prise about  85  percent  of  the  population, 
there  are  sizable  numljers  of  Vietnamese 
and  Chinese  in  the  country,  along  with 
Chams  of  Moslem  descent  and  hill  tribes. 
Although  Cambodians  have  been  tradition- 
ally suspicious  of  all  Vietnamese  and  Thais. 
officials  In  Phnom  Penh  said  they  want  and 
need  South  Vietnamese  aid  in  resisting 
North  Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong  aggression. 

The  policies  of  Sihanouk  steadily  created 
a  growing  uneasiness  In  the  country.  In  late 
1969,  as  nearly  as  can  be  determined,  other 
leaders  discussed  cautiously  how  to  cope 
with  the  situation.  Sihanouk's  departure  for 
Europe  this  January  provided  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  something  about  It.  Demonstra- 
tions started  In  several  Cambodian  border 
areas  against  the  occupation  by  North  Viet- 
namese. These  were  followed  by  demonstra- 
tions in  Phnom  Penh,  resulting  In  the  sack- 
ing of  the  North  Vietnamese  and  Chinese 
embassies  on  March  11.  Resentment  against 
Sihanouk  on  the  part  of  Cambodian  lead- 
ers— the  Army,  Intellectuals,  and  students- 
ended  in  the  displacement  of  the  Prince  as 
Chief  of  State  by  unanimous  action  of  the 
National  Assembly,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  new  government  under  Lt.  General  Lon 
Nol.  who  had  already  been  Prime  Minister. 
Even  before  that  action.  Prime  Minister  Lon 
Nol  had  Issued  an  ultimatum  demanding 
that  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong  forces 
leave  Cambodia  within  72  hours.  When  these 
demands  were  not  met.  Cambodia  requested 
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and  received  some  direct  support  from  the 
the  South  Vietnamese  Army  (ARVN).  Pene- 
tration uf  the  eastern  sanctuaries  has  con- 
tinued by  the  ARVN.  On  April  30  President 
Nixan  announced  that  U.S.  forces  would 
cooperate  with  those  of  bouth  Vietnam  to 
"cle-an  out"  enemy  sanctuaries,  but  that  such 
U.S.  forces  would  be  withdrawn  by  June  30. 

About  a  third  of  the  couniry  is  now  the 
scene  of  conflict  with  forces  oppo.sed  to  the 
new  Cambodian  government,  nearly  all  of 
them  NVA.  Elsewhere  these  forces  occupy  a 
number  of  cities  and  towns.  Most  of  the 
principal  highways  are  interdicted  by  anti- 
government  forces  ranging  from  a  few  men 
to  large  units  VC,  N'VA  and  possibly  some 
small  pro-Sihanouk  groups  of  the  Comnm- 
nlst  Khmer  Rouge  are  active  in  the  coun- 
tryside. 

When  military  operations  began,  the  Cam- 
bodian army  numbered  about  39.000.  Irs  ef- 
fectiveness was  Umited  by  inadequate  train- 
ing and  neglected  equipment  Communica- 
tions, mobile  equipment  and  air  support 
were  lacking.  Tlie  present  Cambodian  lead- 
ers list  their  immediate  need.s  as  including 
arms  and  ammunition,  plus  communications 
and  transportation  equipment.  Even  If  these 
Items  are  made  available,  additional  time 
will  surely  be  needed  to  provide  training  of 
personnel.  As  of  the  date  of  this  report,  the 
United  States  has  sent  some  35,000  small 
arms,  more  than  10,000  ether  weapon.';,  and 
medical  supplioj.  Cambodia  hopes  that  other 
countries  will  also  furnish  clothing,  train- 
ing facilities,  and  even  perhaps  volunteers. 
Ten  thotisand  Cambodians  have  begun  train- 
ing in  South  Vietnam. 

The  Committee  made  it  clear  that,  in  Its 
opinion,  the  United  States  would  meet  the 
pre-announced  deadline  for  withdrawal  from 
the  Cambodian  sanctuary  areas,  and  con- 
tinue a  progressive  reduction  of  U.S.  combat 
forces  in  Southeast  Asia  Cambodian  leaders, 
although  not  happy  about  the  prospect,  are 
reconciled  to  It.  They  still  expressed,  how- 
ever, the  hope  that  the  United  States  would 
continue  to  supply  them  with  military  hard- 
ware. Captured  enemy  weapons  and  ammu- 
nition, it  is  estimated,  will  give  them  a 
slightly  greater  capability  for  a  few  months. 
.\fter  that,  additional  arms  and  ammunition 
will  be  required.  Although  the  army  strength 
has  increased  to  180,000  through  mobiliza- 
tion of  men  and  women,  we  were  told  that 
many  of  these  are  government  and  office 
workers  who  do  not  really  need  arms  E.stl- 
mates  provided  the  committee  were  to  the 
effect  that  about  70,000  or  80.000  should 
eventually  be  armed. 

The  conflict  In  Cambodia  is  not  a  civil  war. 
Cambodians  are  not  fighMng  Cambodians. 
Divisive  internal  elements  are  minimal  In 
the  country,  a'.thoueh  one  cannot  exrlude  the 
possibility"  that  Sihanouk  may  be  able  to 
rally  some  Cambodians  in  the  countryside. 
Prom  what  should  be  the  viewpoint  of  other 
countries  of  Southeast  Asia,  this  Is  the  first 
opportunity  for  them  to  Join  together  to  help 
a  beleaguered  neighbor  against  a  com- 
mon enemy.  The  elimination  of  a  number  of 
key  enemy  sanctuaries  may  provide  both  a 
short  breathing  spell  for  the  Cambodians  to 
improve  their  own  military  capability  and 
for  other  nations  of  the  area  to  devise  a  com- 
mon strategy. 

While  Cambodians  understand  that  no 
U.S.  troops  will  assist  them,  they  remain 
hopeful  that,  if  the  need  becomes  urgent, 
the  United  States  will  at  least  provide  air 
support  At  the  present  time,  US.  Air  Force 
activities  In  Cambodia  are  confined  to  the 
northeast  section  of  the  country,  although 
the  committee  was  told  there  are  no  re- 
strictions upon  operations  by  the  Vietnam- 
ese .Mr  Force  In  Cambodia. 

Under  Prince  Sihanouk  the  defense  estab- 
lishment Took  about  a  third  of  the  national 
budget.  Presently,  the  military  outlay  has 
been  Increased  five-fold.  Although  the  war 
In  the  country  has  been  In  progress  for  only 
a  few  months,  the  economy  has  already  been 
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seriously  affected.  Little  revenue  Is  coming 
into  the  treasury  and  inflationary  pressures 
have  begun. 

Except  for  the  presence  of  plU-boxes, 
barbed  wire  and  numerous  soldiers,  Phnom 
Penh  liud  Us  citizens  appe:.r  to  be  carry- 
ing on  as  usual.  The  loss  of  SlhanoukvUle 
(Kompaug  6om)  formerly  Cambodia's  prin- 
cipal se.iport  on  the  Gulf  of  Thailand,  would 
deny  the  country  its  major  supply  point  and 
restore  Its  availability  to  the  North  Viet- 
namese as  a  principal  supply  route  for  much 
of  South  Vletniun.  It  was  estimated  by  a 
num'oer  of  authorities  that  about  85  percent 
of  the  suppliers  the  enemy  had  been  using 
against  the  southern  part  of  South  Viet- 
iiiim  have  been  coming  through  the  port  of 
Kompong  Som.  These  were  transported  across 
Cambodia  by  truck  to  the  sanctuary  areas — 
something  that  has  been  occurring  for  sev- 
eral years. 

During  the  committee's  st.iy  on  Cambodian 
.soil,  both  in  the  sanctuary  areas  bordering 
on  South  Vietnam  and  in  the  capital,  mem- 
bers were  impressed  both  with  the  evident 
success  of  the  sanctuary  clearing  operation 
and  with  the  apparent  determination  of  the 
Khmer  people  to  maintain  themselves. 

LAOS 

The  Royal  Laotian  Government  (RLG) 
is  perennially  and  seasonally  menaced  by 
Communist  Pathet  Lao  (PL)  and  North  Viet- 
namese Army  (NVA)  troops  pu:=hlng  out 
of  mountain  and  jungle  areas  into  populated 
Mekong  River  lowlands.  Until  recently  the 
Laotian  Government  forces  have  been  able 
to  reclaim  much  of  the  territory  so  taken 
during  the  dry  Le.iscn. 

The  Communists  control  most  of  the  coun- 
try's terrain,  but  the  Government  most  of  the 
people.  The  Lao  are  basically  a  peaceful  peo- 
ple wlio  want  to  be  left  alone.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  them  have  fled  elth'jr  the 
Pathet  Lao  and  North  Vietnamese  Army  or 
U.S.  Air  Force  and  Royal  Laotian  Air  Foice 
( RLAP)  air  strikes.  Fortunately,  most  of  them 
have  gone  south  toward  freedom,  rather 
than  north  tow^ard  Communism, 

The  Committee  members  received  con- 
flicting reports  on  the  abilities  of  the  Royal 
Laotian  Army  and  those  of  the  Royal  Laotian 
Air  Force.  Their  capabilities  have  improved, 
however. 

There  are  relatively  few  U.S.  governmental 
employees  stationed  In  Laos — about  900  in 
the  mission  and  2.000  in  all.  There  are  very 
few  American  military  men  in  Laos  acting  as 
advisors  to  the  Royal  Laotian  Army.  Other 
Americans  work  with  the  tribal  forces,  such 
as  those  led  by  Meo  MaJ.  Gen.  Vang  Pao. 
Most  of  the  other  Americans  in  Laos  are 
either  with  the  Embassy  or  working  In  AID 
development  programs. 

USAF  air  strikes  In  Northern  Laos  are  ap- 
proved by  the  U.S.  Mission.  While  the  next 
year  may  be  a  difficult  one  militarily  for 
Laos.  United  States,  and  RLG  offlcials.  In- 
cluding Prime  Minister  and  Prince  Souvan- 
na  Phouma,  emphasize  that  they  will  neither 
m.ike  a  request  nor  see  ihe  need  for  employ- 
ment of  U.S.  ground  troops  in  that  coun- 
try. However,  the  Prime  Minister  expressed 
the  opinion  that  it  is  essential  for  Laos'  fu- 
ture that  the  U.S  maintain  some  type  of 
military  support  In  Thailand. 

The  Members  were  told  that  continued 
American  financial  aid  to  the  Laotian  mili- 
tary Is  Indispensable  to  Laos'  existence.  Not 
only  does  this  aid  provide  the  means  for 
Laotian  forces  to  deny  the  most  heavily 
populated  part  of  the  country  to  the  North 
Vietnamese,  but  their  military  actions  also 
result  In  tying  down  two  crack  NVA  di- 
visions that  could  otherwise  be  fighting  In 
South  Vietnam. 

One  other  Important  factor  adding  to  the 
volatile  situation  In  Laos  is  the  Chinese 
Communists'  road-building  program  in 
NVA  PL-held  areas  of  Northern  Laos.  Since 
1964-65  the  Chinese  Communists  have  been 
building  roads  through  that  area  designed 
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to  connect  China  and  North  Vietnun.  Re- 
cent  Information  Indicates  that  the  road 
may  well  be  aimed  at  the  Thai  border.  Once 
constructed,  the  road  could  be  used  to  trans- 
port supplies  in  one  day,  where  It  now 
takes  30  days. 

The  long-term  outlook  in  Laos  is  there- 
fore cloudy.  If  the  Communists  choose  to 
break  more  openly  the  1962  Geneva  accords, 
they  could  overrun  Laos  and  Imperil  Thai- 
land. 

THAILAND 

Thai  government  officials  are  convinced 
that  the  countries  of  Southeast  Asia  should 
assume  greater  responsibility  for  their  own 
security.  Especially  is  this  true  with  respect 
to  manpower.  However,  they  stress  the  need 
for  U.S.  military  equipment,  as  they  do  not 
want  to  become  dependent  for  defense  eqtiip- 
ment  upon  any  country  with  whom  thej 
could  have  a  territorial  dispute. 

The  United  States  has  approximately 
32,000  Air  Force  personnel  with  equipment 
at  six  major  Tiiai  air  bases  In  addition  to 
several  smaller  facilities.  Thai  officials  ex- 
press fear  that  U.S.  withdrawal  from  Viet- 
nam and  Thailand  might  be  carried  out  in 
such  a  way  as  to  be  mi.sunderstood.  They 
fear  that  the  people  in  some  nations  of  the 
area  might  interpret  U.S.  withdrawal  as 
abandoning  the  goal  of  self-determination 
for  Southeast  Asian  nations  rather  than  a 
belief  the  South  Vietnamese  can  handle  their 
own  manpower  requirements.  .Such  misun- 
derstanding, they  feel,  could  have  adverse 
consequences  in  a  struggle  which  is  partly 
psychological. 

Thai  officials  state  that  the  war  In  South 
Vietnam  has  never  been  simply  a  "Vietnam- 
ese War"  hut  rather  than  North  Vietnam 
with  Chinese  backing  has  for  many  years 
been  waging  a  war  to  dominate  all  of  .South- 
east Asia.  If  they  had  not  been  convinced 
of  this  fact,  they  state  they  would  never 
liave  sent  troops  into  South  Vietnam. 

They  also  expressed  the  opinion  that 
North  Vietnamese  aggression  against  Laos 
and  Cambodia  is  nothing  new.  becau.se  the 
North  Vietnamese  have  partially  occupied 
these  countries  for  years. 

While  Thailand  is  prepared  to  furnish 
troops  and  training  to  assist  the  Cambodians, 
the  Thais  say  they  cannot  do  so  without  ex- 
ternal financial  assistance.  Foreign  Minister 
Thanat  Koman  w-as  obviously  disturbed  by 
reports  emanating  from  the  United  States 
that  the  Thai  soldiers  In  South  Vietnam 
were  "mercenaries",  when  the  Thai  govern- 
ment needs  financial  aid  for  part  of  their 
expenses.  Thai  officials  stated  that  their 
soldiers  were  paid  far  less  than  prevailing 
civilian  wage  rates  In  Thailand. 

The  Royal  Thai  Air  Force  (RTAF)  does 
not  have  enough  trained  pilots  and  ground 
crews  to  handle  fully  Its  need  for  air  power, 
but  It  Is  training  100  pilots  per  year,  and 
wants  to  train  more.  The  Ttials  believe  they 
have  enotigh  pilots,  so  that  with  updated 
planes  they  could  handle  more  of  the  air 
responsibility  for  the  region.  They  say  It 
would  be  better  psychologically  to  have 
Asians  flying  aircraft  over  targets  in  South- 
east Asia,  whicir  would  afford  less  oppor- 
tunity for  the  Communists  to  create  anti- 
American  feelings. 

Thai  expenditures  for  defense  account  for 
23  percent  of  their  budget,  and  those  for 
economic  and  social  development  are  14  per- 
cent of  the  budget.  Tlielr  economic  position 
Is  obviously  stronger  than  that  of  most  of 
Southeast  Asian  nations. 

Communist  guerrilla  activities  along  the 
border  with  Malaysia  are  being  countered 
through  close  cooperation  with  the  Malay- 
sian armed  forces  and  police.  Thais  are  con- 
cerned about  North  Vietnamese  activities  on 
their  border  with  Cambodia,  and  about  the 
modern  fortified  road  which  Is  being  built 
from  China  to  Thailand's  northern  frontier. 
Thailand  strongly  suppons  an  Asian  devel- 
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opment  program  based  upon  Mekong  River 
development.  Extensive  surveys  and  con- 
struction of  tv/o  dams  have  already  begun. 
Thailand  would  welcome  North  Vietnamese 
participation  and  sharing  in  the  benefits  of 
such  development,  if  North  Vietnam  would 
turn  to  peaceful  pursuits  and  abandon  any 
plan  to  take  control  of  much  of  Southeast 
Asia  by  force. 

INDONESIA    AND    SINGAPORE 

Members  of  the  Committee  visited 
Indonesia  because  half  of  the  population  and 
much  of  the  resource  potential  of  Southeast 
Asia  lie  within  that  nation.  Indonesian  dip- 
lomatic Initiatives  show  promise  that  this 
young  nation,  which  has  achieved  Its  own 
independence,  sees  Itself  as  playing  a  lead- 
ing role  In  the  Southeast  Asia  region. 

Indonesia  v.'ould  appear  to  be  a  prime 
mover  in  developing  East  Asian  regionalism, 
not  oiily  at  the  present  time  but  especially 
in  the  future.  The  future  is  emphasized  be- 
cause of  Indonesia's  continuing  problem  of 
creating  a  viable  nation  out  of  a  vast 
archipelago.  Not  only  do  these  island  people 
have  wide  racial,  linguistic,  cultural  and 
religious  differences,  but  there  Is  a  prob- 
lem of  creating  a  rational  economic  system 
out  of  the  chaos  left  by  Sukarno.  However, 
since  the  fall  of  Sukarno.  Indonesia's  new 
leaders  have  shown  a  willingness  and  ability 
to  step  forward  and  pro\ide  responsible  in- 
ternational leadership.  An  example  of  this 
was  the  May  16,  1970.  meeting  in  Djakarta 
at  which  eleven  Asian  nations,  v.'ith  a  com- 
bined poptilatlon  of  approximately  350  mil- 
lion people,  met  en  their  own  initiative  to 
discuss  the  Cambodian  crisis. 

Indoricsia  lias  taken  a  responsible  and 
positive  role  In  regional  economic  develop- 
ments and,  to  some  extent,  in  a  parallel  de- 
velopment of  political  organizations.  Because 
the  present  day  Indonesian  leaders  do  not 
have  the  personal  pretensions  and  ambitions 
of  former  leaders,  they  are  better  able  to 
provide  acceptable  leadership  for  nations  of 
the  area. 

The  varied  island  nature  of  the  nation 
provides  more  scope  for  developing  in- 
dividual leaders  with  differing  backgrounds. 
This,  together  with  the  national  spirit  de- 
\-eloptd  through  its  own  achievement  of 
independence,  furnishes  the  Impetus  for  Its 
Initiatives.  The  Members  were  Impressed  by 
the  capability,  and  the  depth  and  breadth 
of  perspective  of  those  Indonesians  with 
whom  they  talked.  The  diplomatic  initiatives 
of  Foreign  Minister  Adam  Malik — one  of  the 
several  very  competent  and  effccti\e  civilians 
m  what  hr.'s  been  thus  far  a  military  govern- 
ment—re.lect  the  Indonesian  potential  for 
leadership.  In  the  search  for  stability  In  the 
area,  so  as  to  be  able  to  achieve  real  economic 
progress,  Malik  has  adopted  the  approach 
that  his  country  must  take  action  to  "buy 
more  time"  to  achieve  Indonesia's  national 
development  objectives. 

Indonesia  does  not  want  to  help  In  the 
present  Cambodian  situation,  but  has  not 
yet  found  an  appropriate  alternative  or 
means  to  Implement  her  diplomatic  Initia- 
tives. 

Despite  the  heritage  of  debts  and  low  per 
capita  income  from  the  Sukarno  era, 
Indonesia  Is  turning  the  corner  economically 
but  it  Is  not  climbing  out  fast  enough  to 
assume  significant  overseas  commitments. 
They  still  feel  that  they  cannot  afford  to 
furnish  troops  for  external  military  action, 
specifically  for  Cambodia.  Neither  they  nor 
the  other  Southeast  Asian  nations  are  psy- 
chologically prepared  for  a  defense  organiza- 
tion such  as  NATO:  they  feel  they  cannot 
afford  it  politically  or  economically.  In  their 
view  they  cannot  support  a  combat  role  on 
the  mainland  of  Southeast  Asia. 

Indonesia,  which  was  so  recently  domi- 
nated by  a  foreign  power,  cannot  be  seen — 
either  internally  or  by  its  neighbors — as 
again  even  being  remotely  subservient  to  a 
foreign  government.  Thus,   Indonesia  must 
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not  only  be  careful  about  what  It  does,  but 
also  as  to  how  and  when  It  accepts  foreign 
aid. 

A  number  of  primarily  economic  regional 
organizations  have  come  Into  being  with 
diffused  leadership.  Examples  are:  the  Eco- 
nomic Commirsion  on  A.<=ia  and  the  Far  East 
(ESCAPE),  a  United  Nations  organization; 
the  Asian  Development  Bank  (ADB);  the 
Asian  Parliamentarian  Union  (APU);  and 
the  Southea.st  Asian  Ministers  of  Education 
Secretariat  (SEAMES).  These  organizations 
hold  meetings,  conferences,  seminars,  etc., 
not  all  of  which  are  economically  productive, 
but  they  have  provided  a  form  of  cement 
and  regional  consciousness  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  area.  Through  these  meetings 
the  leaders  of  the  various  nations  of  the 
area  have  come  to  know  one  another  both 
officially  and  pyersonally.  Barriers  still  exist, 
but  progress  has  been  encouraging. 

As  tlic  countries  of  .Sfjuiheast  Asia  achieve 
a  greater  degree  of  economic  and  political 
cooperation,  "more  effective  regional  defense 
relationships  can  and  hopefully  will  be  de- 
veloped. Having  been  exposed  to  Commu- 
nism in  its  own  govcrment  and  overcome  it, 
the  Indonesians  belie\e  their  country  has  a 
bright,  thoufTh  difficult  future.  Involving 
friendly  and  fruitful  relationships  with  coun- 
tries both  of  the  East  and  of  the  West. 

The  city-state  Island  of  Singapore  is  stra- 
tegically located  in  the  heart  of  Southeast 
Asia.  It  can  play  a  significant  role  In  the 
region's  development  through  Its  techjiolog- 
Ical,  banking  and  Investment  resources. 
Singapore  is  a  center  of  conunerce  with  an 
excellent  educational  system  which  contrib- 
utes to  Its  capability  to  play  a  most  sig- 
nificant role  in  Southeast  Asia.  However,  its 
potential  Is  limited  by  Its  large  population 
Inhabiting  a  small  area.  This  In  turn  may 
limit  Its  significance  In  Southeast  Asia. 

After  Singapore's  rude  awakening  to  the 
necessity  of  self-defense  when  Great  Britain 
withdrew  from  Its  former  protective  role  in 
the  Far  East.  Singaporeans  have  put  30  per- 
cent of  their  budget  into  defense.  Singa- 
pore does  not  receive  U.S.  mliltary  aid  and 
prefers  to  buy  U.S.  weapons  and  equipment. 
Its  efficient  government  uses  Israeli  military 
advls-ors  who  help  produce  tough,  well- 
trained  soldiers  who  contribute  to  the  is- 
land-state's  national    development. 

The  leaders  of  Singapore  rejected  Commu- 
nism and  now  pursue  a  policy  of  nonallgn- 
ment.  In  supporting  the  U.S.  Vietamizatlon 
policy,  they  Indicate  explicitly  that  we  must 
not  cause  a  "critis  of  confidence"  in  Thai- 
land and  the  rest  of  Southeast  Asia  by  a 
precipitate  pull-out. 

THE    FUTURE    OF    SOUTHEAST    ASIA 

The  Increase  of  military  conflict  in  Cam- 
bodia and  the  tenuotis  situation  in  Laos  In- 
ject additional  uncertainties  Into  the  al- 
ready complex  situation  in  Southeast  Asia. 
With  the  planned  reduction  and  ultimate 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  combat  forces  from  South 
Vietnam,  external  economic  assistance  will 
be  a  survival  factor  exceeded  only  by  the 
ability  and  will  of  the  people  of  this  region 
to  make  their  own  accommodations  on  how- 
best  to  cop?  with  external  aggression  and 
Internal  strife.  An  acid  test  is  coming  of 
their  ability  to  survive  as  Independent  states 
with  self-determined  governments. 

Some  leaders  in  the  region  view  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  war  into  Cambodia  as  an 
opportunity  to  draw  together  more  closely 
the  countries  of  that  part  of  the  world.  A 
common  strategy,  grant.-;  of  military  equip- 
ment, provisions  for  mutual  combat  train- 
ing, and  the  tise  of  neighboring  countries' 
forces  to  repel  invasion  are  a  few  cohesive 
steps  that  have  been  suggested.  South  Viet- 
nam has  military  units  In  Cambodia,  and  Is 
helping  to  train  the  Cambodian  army.  Tlie 
Thais  have  expressed  a  willingness  to  play 
an  active  role.  The  big  question  is  If  the  com- 
bined manpower  and  military  capacity  of 
each  of  the  possible  allies  is  sufficient  to  help 
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Its  neighbors  to  combat  Communist  aggres- 
sion, and  at  the  same  time  to  fight  insur- 
gency at  home.  Distances  are  vast  and  terrain 
is  rugged.  Inadequate  transportation  sys- 
tems, communications,  and  airpower  are 
common  weaknesses.  Progressi\e  reduction  of 
the  U.S.  military  presence  In  South  Vietnam 
can  make  available  much  of  the  needed  ma- 
teriel. A  question  arises  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  South  Vietnamese  themselves 
need  this  equipment  to  further  their  Vlet- 
namizatlon  eflorts,  and  to  maintain  their 
lengthy  supply  lines  if  they  penetrate  more 
deeply  into  Cambodia. 

Before  one  becomes  intrigued  by  the  po- 
tentials for  close  and  continued  military  as- 
sociation of  the  countries  of  Southeast  Asia, 
11  is  well  to  recall  that  hcstliititR  that  run 
deep  into  history  cannot  easily  be  erased.  The 
past  trials  and  tribulations  of  NATO,  com- 
prising nations  with  a  common  long  and 
bitt"r  experience  in  war.  suggest  some  of  the 
problems  these  less  sophisticated  countries 
new  face. 

Thailand  excepted,  all  have  a  fragile  polit- 
ical ba.'=e.  A  century  of  colonial  rule  did  not 
prepare  them  for  survival  as  independent 
governments  responsive  to  popular  rule. 
While  popular  government  may  exist  in  all 
countries,  the  gap  between  the  governing 
and  the  governed  is  often  wide.  The  dangers 
of  aggression  and  subversion  understandably 
require  a  greater  concentration  of  power  In 
the  hands  of  th  jse  entrusted  vith  saving 
the  country.  The  thin  cadre  of  leadership 
often  gravitates  toward  the  militriry  est.ab- 
lishment.  It  is  no  easy  problem  to  strike  a 
balance  between  military  demands  and  pro- 
cedural and  popular  government. 

The  elements  that  make  for  a  cohesive  and 
viable  nation-state,  such  as  common  lan- 
guage, common  objectives,  and  a  common 
thread  of  history,  are  in  short  supply  in  most 
of  the  countries.  These  shortages  are  a  result 
of  thousands  of  years  of  turmoil  with  bound- 
aries and  power  structures  In  perpetual 
change.  Thus  a  greater  and  more  pressing 
burden  falls  upon  their  governments  to  Iden- 
tify the  interest  of  all  citizens  with  the  in- 
terest of  the  nation.  To  those  whose  land 
has  fallen  under  colonial  rule,  occupation, 
and  war,  government  means  little  more  than 
taxation  and  military  service.  If  the  citizens' 
sights  are  to  be  lifted  from  defense  of  their 
ancestral  hamlets,  something  they  have  been 
doing  for  centuries,  to  defense  of  central  and 
remote  centers  of  power  wliose  motives  they 
suspect,  the  government  has  a  responsibility 
to  develop  and  make  known  a  set  of  mean- 
ingful values  that  merit  defense. 

Few  governments  in  the  region  have  mas- 
tered the  technique  of  reaching  down  to 
their  citizens  and  rallying  them  to  support 
a  common  cau.se.  Such  success  as  North  Viet- 
nam has  had  In  this  regard  has  been 
achieved  only  at  heavy  htimnn  cost  and 
through  massive  propaganda  techniques. 
Other  governmenu-!  in  the  area  have  yet  to 
de\ise  and  Implement  a  strategv  of  commu- 
nications with  their  own  citizens.  This  In- 
formation vacuum  has  been  filled  by  broad- 
CiWts  from  Hanoi.  (Sec  section  on  Communi- 
cations and  Public  Information  Programs 
above. ) 

While  the  economy  of  South  Vietnam  has 
been  covered  in  detail  above,  further  general 
rem.<rk^  about  Southeast  Asia's  economy 
seem  in  order.  There  the  potentials  for  devel- 
opment are  considerable.  Traditionally,  the 
large  r.ver  basins  that  form  the  southern 
part  of  Southeast  Asia  are  the  "rice  bowls  of 
Asia."  A  wide  variety  of  agricultural  crops, 
together  with  livestock,  form  the  basts  for 
the  area's  economy.  Even  in  the  piedmont 
areas,  subsistence  farming  has  been  the  back- 
bone of  the  economy  Mechanized  farming 
and  improved  agricultural  techniques  could 
vastly  increase  production  once  "pacifica- 
tion" Is  achieved. 

The  long  period  of  conflict  and  Insecurity 
that  dates  back  to  World  War  II  has  made 
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rarming  precarious  and  Hazardous.  Millions 
have  become  unwilling  refugees  divorced 
from  ihelr  land.  Manpower  has  been  drained 
to  fill  the  demands  of  military  service.  For 
many,  exposure  to  the  excitement  and  some- 
what greater  security  of  urban  life  has  not 
encouraged  a  return  to  the  routine  of  a  rural 
society. 

To  meet  their  heavy  fiscal  burdens,  govern- 
ments have  relied  Increasingly  upon  govern- 
ment ownership  or  control  of  business. 
(Thailand  Is  the  exception.)  The  effect  has 
been  to  stifle  private  initiative  and  to  mul- 
tiply the  problems  with  which  government 
cannot  cope. 

The  area  does  not  lack  the  basic  resources 
to  embark  upon  industrialization.  Take 
South  Vietnam  as  an  example.  With  peace 
and  improved  farming  techniques,  soil  and 
climatic  conditions  will  permit  food  produc- 
tion with  a  smaller  percentage  of  the  popu- 
lace. There  are  five  excellent  ports.  With 
training,  many  Vietnamese  mechanics  are  as 
proficient  as  their  contemporaries  In  the  in- 
dustrial nations.  The  Mekong  Delta  offers 
bright  prospects  for  multi-purpose  develop- 
ment, including  power  generation. 

In  each  country,  fiscal  strategy  more  than 
military  strategy  may  well  be  the  decisive 
factor  In  national  survival.  Inflation  is  wide- 
spread and  growing.  Mounting  military  costs 
cannot  be  sustained  If  the  economy  falters. 
A  decline  in  foreign  exchange  earnings,  the 
import  of  necessary  (and  sometimes  unnec- 
essary) items,  and  a  shaky  tax  base  strain 
the  financial  resources.  Our  own  efforts  to 
combat  Inflation  In  the  face  of  heavy  domes- 
tic and  defense  expenditures  are  a  micro- 
cosm of  the  problems  faced  by  these  coun- 
tries. If  inflation  Is  allowed  to  go  unchecked 
the  governments  face  financial  ruin. 

The  current  Instability  of  the  area  Is  not 
conducive  to  a  major  Influx  of  private  in- 
vestments. Reduction  of  U.S.  military  out- 
lays that  parallel  the  reduction  In  our  troop 
strength  adds  another  problem. 

While  Communist  China,  either  directly  or 
through  Its  satraps,  remains  a  military 
threat  to  Southeast  Asia,  the  quiet  economic 
penetration  of  Japan  is  giving  cause  for  some 
concern  over  the  long  haul.  It  requires  no 
exhaustive  research  to  become  aware  of  Ja- 
pan's role  In  Saigon,  Bangkok,  Vlentalne, 
Djakarta,  or  Phnom  Penh.  The  endless  pro- 
cession of  wheeled  vehicles,  ranging  from  bi- 
cycles to  automobiles,  and  a  walk  through 
the  commercial  centers  give  convincing  evi- 
dence. One  member  expressed  his  concern 
this  way.  "The  United  States  will  spill  the 
blood  and  spend  the  billions;  Japan  will 
move  in  and  capitalize."  Southeast  Asians  do 
not  generally  look  upon  Japan  today  as  a 
Asian  protector  or  mediator.  Although  still 
linked  with  the  United  States  by  security 
arrangements,  they  note  Japan's  slowly 
strengthening  military  posture  and  Its 
rapidly  increasing  economic  aggressiveness. 
The  Impending  reversion  of  Okinawa  to  Ja- 
pan is  a  further  thrust  southward. 

What  of  the  future  role  of  the  United 
States  in  Southeast  Asia?  Most  officials  of  the 
various  governments  with  whom  members 
of  the  Committee  spoke  are  reconciled  to. 
but  unhappy  about,  the  determination  to 
withdraw  our  combat  forces  from  the  area. 
Some  seem  to  welcome  it,  provided  direct 
economic  assistance  is  bolstered.  With  vary- 
ing degrees  of  bluntness,  all  urge  Increased 
military  equipment,  more  training,  the  pres- 
ence of  advisors,  and  air  support. 

If  the  U.S.  presence  is  to  be  low-keyed.  It 
would  be  advisable  to  Increase  emphasis  on 
International  lending  agencies  such  as  the 
World  Bank  and  the  Asia  Development  Bank. 
Certainly.  Japan  is  In  a  position  to  and 
should  pick  up  a  larger  share  of  the  burden. 

Perhaps  the  U  S.  has  gone  full  circle  in  this 
part  of  the  world  and  should  direct  Its  as- 
sistance to  speclflc.  but  essential  activities. 
Three  fields  that  warrant  Immediate  assist- 
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ance  axe  agrlculttiral  and  Industrial  de- 
velopment and  public  administration. 

Agriculture  is  the  basis  of  the  economy.  If 
it  falters,  these  countries  face  serious  in- 
ternal problems.  Industrialization  offers  a 
needed  economic  balance.  Public  adminis- 
tration should  fill  the  gap  in  the  design  and 
operation  of  essential  public  services  and 
provide  the  glue  needed  to  hold  these  coun- 
tries together. 

After  a  long  and  costly  Involvement  in 
Vietnam,  the  progressive  reduction  of  U.S. 
forces  will  have  a  short-term  adverse  effect 
upon  the  Vietnamese  economy.  One  can  only 
guess  at  the  number  of  Vietnamese  who,  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  derive  all  or  much  of  their 
livelihood  from  the  sale  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices to  the  United  States  and  its  personnel 
in  that  country.  While  Vletnamization  of  the 
military  forces  continues,  any  sudden  drop 
in  U.S.  assistance  will  only  intensify  eco- 
nomic strains  and  Jeopardize  the  financial 
structure.  This  Juncture  of  conditions  both 
offer  opportunity  and  the  absolute  need  to 
exert  more  leverage  upon  the  Vietnamese 
government  to  address  Itself  more  vigorously 
to  Improved  military  capabilities,  internal 
reforms,  and  to  put  Its  economic  house  in 
order.  Possibly  these  pressures  will  not  be 
well  received.  But  such  pressures  are  Impera- 
tive If  one  both  reads  correctly  the  mood  of 
the  United  States  and  observes  the  reaction 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  to  the  overwhelm- 
ing American  presence. 

-ADDmONAL   OR   SUPPLEMENTAL   VIEWS  OF  NEAL 

Smith  to  the  Report  of  the  Select  Com- 

MrrTEE  ON  U.S.  Involvement  in  S.E.  Asia, 

July  9,  1970 

On  Monday,  the  consensus  or  summary  re- 
port of  the  Select  Cormnittee  on  our  Involve- 
ment in  Southeast  Asia  was  filed.  Under  the 
procedure  agreed  upon  and  in  order  to  get 
a  summary  to  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  as  fast  as  possible.  Members 
of  the  Committee  worked  for  about  20  hours 
on  the  way  back  from  South  Vietnam  going 
through  paragraph  by  paragraph  and  devel- 
oping that  summary  report  so  that  It  could 
be  filed  as  soon  as  possible.  Additional  mate- 
rial and  more  detailed  summaries  of  our  In- 
dividual viewpoints  were  to  be  made  soon 
and  flJed  as  additional  or  supplemental  opin- 
ions and  views.  They  are  not  necessarily  In- 
consistent with  the  summary  filed  Monday 
but  much  more  detailed  and  In  some  in- 
stances may  be  different.  In  some  Instances 
they  portray  In  detail  the  part  of  the  respon- 
sibility that  the  Individual  Member  had  a 
better  opportunity  to  observe. 

We  broke  up  Into  teams  each  day — fanning 
out  all  directions  so  that  we  could  cover  the 
maximum  amount  of  territory  and  see  a 
greater  number  of  people;  therefore,  obvious- 
ly no  one  Member  saw  everything  that  is 
covered  in  the  report.  Obviously  no  one  can 
become  fully  Informed  on  Southeast  Asia  In 
either  2  weeks  or  2  years,  however,  using  the 
procedure  we  used  and  having  full  access  to 
any  and  all  Information  and  areas  gave 
twelve  of  us  an  opportunity  to  be  exposed  to 
more  Information  and  see  more  In  two  weeks 
and  simultaneously  than  most  people  have 
seen  after  living  there  for  years.  Many  people 
who  have  lived  there  several  years,  have  still 
only  seen  one  particular  area  of  the  country 
or  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  only  one 
group  or  echelon  of  people;  but  they  were 
helpful  to  me  In  forming  an  overall  opinion 

On  Monday,  the  2  Members  who  were  as- 
signed to  go  to  Con  Son  Island,  Congressmen 
Hawkins  and  Anderson,  gave  an  extended  ac- 
count of  what  they  saw  even  before  the  sum- 
mary report  had  been  filed,  and  that  was 
quite  properly  the  way  to  handle  It  under  the 
procedure  agreed  upon.  I  gave  several  Inter- 
views concerning  Cambodia  with  which  I  was 
more  intimately  acquainted.  Through  the 
summary  report  filed  on  Monday  and  the 
various   additional    and   more   detailed   ac- 
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counts  like  this  one  filed  by  each  Member. 
Members  of  the  House  should  be  able  to  se- 
cure some  of  the  additional  Information  we 
all  need  to  vote  upon  matters  which  face  this 
Congress  this  Session. 

The  principal  Information  the  House  ex- 
pected us  to  secure  relates  to  withdrawal  oJ 
U.S.  forces  from  Southeast  Asia.  The  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  are  agreed  upon  this  pol- 
icy but  there  Is  a  dispute  as  to  the  rate  ol 
withdrawal.  To  my  personal  surprise,  we 
found  that  President  Thleu  had  in  1968  In- 
formed  U.S.  representatives  that  he  wanted 
to  start  a  planned  withdrawal  of  U.S.  mili- 
tary personnel.  Since  413.000  U.S.  soldiers  are 
still  In  South  Vietnam  and  an  additional  40,- 
000  In  Thailand,  under  the  resolution  which 
sent  us  to  Southeast  Asia,  our  principal  focus 
was  upon  questions  relating  to  withdrawal 
and  Included  questioning  various  military 
commanders  why  they  should  not  withdraw 
at  a  faster  rate,  considering  the  problems 
raised  and  evaluating  the  answers  given.  We 
found  that  they  had  been  told  to  answer  anv 
and  all  questions  Including  the  most  sensi- 
tive relating  to  future  plans  and  the  orders 
under  which  they  operate  and  they  were  also 
Instructed  to  facilitate  our  going  anywhere 
we  requested.  Thus,  upon  short  notice  or  no 
notice,  we  proceeded  to  secure  Information 
and  view  the  varlotis  operations. 

As  a  result  of  these  interviews,  visiting 
various  bases,  reviewing  sensitive  Informa- 
tion on  enemy  activity,  and  other  informa- 
tion, the  consensus  of  the  committee  was 
that  the  withdrawal  could  be  faster  than  Is 
now  scheduled  but  of  course,  not  all  wouM 
necessarily  arrive  at  the  same  proposed  time- 
table. 

There  Is  great  risk  In  going  out  on  a  limb 
and  advancing  opinions  and  conclusions  as 
to  a  withdrawal  timetable  and  attempting  to 
summarize  anything  like  the  situation  in 
South  Vietnam  because  so  much  depends 
upon  a  totally  unknown  quantity:  to  wit, 
the  extent  of  the  input  that  North  Vietnam 
and  the  Communist  world  Is  prepared  to  ex- 
pend. However,  with  the  full  acknowledg- 
ment that  I  am  no  expert  on  Southeast  Asia, 
and  that  no  one  can  be  sure  such  opinions 
win  stand  the  test  of  time.  I  believe  I  should 
express  such  opinions  and  so,  based  upon 
what  I  saw  and  heard,  for  whatever  they  are 
worth,  they  are  as  follows: 

(1)  The  security  problem  In  the  Southern 
half  of  South  Vietnam,  which  contains  70  per 
centTpf  the  people  and  90  per  cent  of  the 
resources  of  the  nation.  Is  quite  different 
than  that  In  the  Northern  mountainous  part 
of  South  Vietnam  and  will  probably  remain 
quite  different  for  many  years  In  the  future. 
It  would  be  exceedingly  dlfQcui;  and  costly 
for  the  North  Vietnamese  to  try  to  supply 
troops  In  this  area  from  supply  lines  from 
the  North.  It  would  take  a  huge  number  of 
people  to  do  so  and  they  could  be  detected 
and  Interdicted  as  they  cross  open  or  inhab- 
ited territory  which  divides  the  North  from 
South.  Thus  almost  100  per  cent  of  the  sup- 
plies for  this  area  have  been  coming  through 
the  Port  of  Slhanoukvllle  and  Cambodia  for 
at  least  5  years. 

The  fall  of  Sihanouk  and  the  loss  of  the 
supply  route  from  the  Port  of  Slhanoukvllle 
across  Cambodia  together  with  the  U.S.  and 
thfi  South  Vietnamese  capturing  the  arsenal 
llScated  In  the  southern  half  of  the  sanctuary 
area,  as  it  relates  to  the  Southern  half  of 
South  Vietnam  resulted  In  at  least  a  tem- 
porary setback  for  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
considerably  enhanced  our  ability  to  effect 
an  orderly  withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops  with 
safety.  Whether  this  remains  a  permanent 
Important  advantage  depends  upon  whether 
the  North  Vietnamese  are  able  to  bring  down 
the  Government  of  Cambodia  and  also  re- 
establish a  supply  route  from  the  Port  of 
Slhanoukvllle  across  Cambodia.  If  they  are 
unable  to  do  so.  It  will  be  very  difficult  for 
them  to  supply  a  substantial  offensive  In  the 
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southern  half  of  South  Vietnam.  This  part 
of  the  country  Is  reasonably  secure.  In  the 
hi2  Delta  (iv" Corps  area)  we  have  reduced 
troops  strength  to  about  23,000  and  the 
South  Vietnamese  have  almost  all  of  the 
military  responsibility.  ,„..!, 

(2)  Due  to  the  large  amount  of  North 
Vietnamese  supplies  i.ow  In  Laos  and  the 
supply  lines  reaching  to  the  Port  of  Hai- 
phong. I  doubt  that  the  loss  of  supplies  In 
the  Northern  portion  of  the  sanctuaries 
could  be  considered  a  permanent  setback  of 
^y  major  proportion  for  the  North  Viet- 
namese as  it  relates  to  their  capacity  to 
supply  their  troops  in  the  Northern  part  of 
South  Vietnam.  Except  for  some  populated 
areas  on  the  coast,  it  will  be  difficult  to  ever 
provide  security  in  this  relatively  unpopu- 
lated wooded  area.  The  North  Vietnamese 
suppiv  activity  In  this  area  from  the  Port 
of  Haiphong  and  therefore  e.Tectlvely  cutting 
supplies  in  this  area  could  probably  not  be 
accomplished  without  closing  the  Port  of 
Haiphong. 

(3)  Prior  to  the  action  In  the  sanctuaries 
m  Cambodia,  our  military  commanders  un- 
derestimated the  ability  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese Army,  and  as  a  matter  of  hindsight, 
I  believe  the  South  Vietnamese  Array  could 
have  handled  the  action  in  the  sanctuaries 
without  our  ground  combat  troops. 

(4)  For  psychological  reasons,  some  think 
such  U.S.  combat  troops  should  be  withdrawn 
over  a  period  of  several  months,  even  If  they 
are  in  a  substantially  dormant  posture;  but 
I  believe  the  necessity  for  using  our  ground 
combat  troops  In  South  Vietnam  for  other 
than  surveillance  around  our  camps  and  In 
emergency  situations  that  might  develop 
could  be  and  should  be  terminated  and  that, 
barring  some  much  Increased  input  by  the 
North  Vietnamese,  the  South  Vietnamese 
Army  can  handle  the  situation  without  our 
combat  troops  In  the  areas  containing  90 
percent  of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 

(5 1  While  our  commanders  are  preparing 
for  withdrawal  of  ground  combat  troops,  I 
don't  believe  they  have  yet  taken  seriously 
e.iouph  or  received  the  indication  that  they 
should  replace  ground  support  tinlts  with  all 
reasonably  diligent  speed.  I  believe  there 
could  be  a  faster  withdrawal  and  phasing  out 
of  our  personnel  In  the  ground  support  units 
such  as  artillery  and  transportation  so  that 
most.  If  not  all,  of  the  balance  of  this  type 
of  responsibility  has  been  transferred  to  the 
South  Vietnamese  within  a  few  months. 

(6 1  Although  It  would  represent  a  reduc- 
tion of  about  one  year  In  the  schedule  widely 
proposed,  I  believe  the  transfer  of  the  Air 
Force  personnel  responsibilities  can  be  com- 
pleted by  October  1972.  This  will  allow  for 
the  minimum  leadtlme  required  to  train  ad- 
ditional pilots  and  maintenance  personnel 
(Including  teaching  them  English  first)  and 
turning  over  responsibilities  and  vacating 
facilities. 

(7 1  Although  It  does  not  Involve  great  risk 
to  life  and  limb  of  our  soldiers,  one  of  the 
most  difficult  problems  to  solve  from  a  time 
standpoint  Is  the  logistics  problem.  We  have 
billions  of  dollars  worth  of  equipment,  hard- 
ware and  facilities  over  there  and  It  cannot 
be  withdrawn  prior  to  the  withdrawal  of  the 
troops  that  they  supply  without  risk  to  those 
troops.  Also,  the  supply  depots  obviously 
could  not  be  fully  transferred  until  the  Air 
Force  transfer,  mentioned  above  has  been 
completed.  Supplying  the  last  of  the  Air 
Force  personnel,  awaiting  arrival  of  the  sup- 
plies now  In  the  pipeline  from  San  Francisco 
to  Saigon,  unloading  it.  putting  It  Into  Inven- 
tory, mothballlng  the  repairable  used  Items 
to  be  returned,  determining  where  the  ma- 
terial will  go.  securing  shipping  for  that  go- 
ing to  Oklr.awa.  Guam,  the  United  States  or 
elsewhere,  and  making  an  orderly  transfer  of 
that  which  is  to  be  left  in  Vietnam,  together 
with  removing  portions  of  facilities  and 
equipment  from  some  bases  and  turning  over 
the  facilities  we  will  leave,  cannot  be  accom- 
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pushed  in  a  responsible  manner  (or  without 
some  kind  of  scandal  or  terrible  waste  occur- 
ring) iu  anything  less  than  2  years  and  it 
might  require  a  few  months  longer.  However. 
the  number  of  people  necessary  for  this  lo- 
gistics operation  after  next  year  would  only 
be  a  small  portion  of  our  present  total  force 
over  tliere. 

(8)  In  view  of  the  above  conclusions.  I 
don't  believe  it  is  any  longer  necessary  to 
send  additional  draftees  and  short-term  en- 
listees to  combat  assigiiments  In  Vietnam  on 
an  involuntary  basis. 

(9)  Korea  has  50,000  very  high  quality 
troops  la  Vietnam.  Most  of  them  are  ground 
troops  and  unless  they  begin  a  withdrawal 
program  (which  they  do  not  now  have  sched- 
uled), they  may,  within  a  few  months,  have 
more  such  troops  In  South  Vletr.am  than  the 
U.S.  Judging  from  our  observation  of  them 
and  their  reputation,  these  troops  are  of  such 
quality  that  when  they  do  return  to  Korea, 
surely  the  U.S.  troops  strength  In  Korea 
could  be  reduced. 

(10)  The  Thais  want  to  and  we  shotild 
program  a  greater  reliance  upon  Thai  pilots 
and  personnel  to  replace  U.S.  Air  Force  per- 
sonnel in  Thailand.  As  stated  by  Foreign 
Minister  Thanot.  it  would  make  the  allies 
less  vulnerable  to  North  Vietnamese  propa- 
ganda If  Asians  were  doing  the  flying  over 
Asia. 

(11)  As  stated  in  the  summary  report.  I 
think  the  new  land  reform  program  which  is 
to  be  financed  with  American  funds  Is  full  of 
problems  which  are  almost  impossible  to 
solve  and  at  least  will  require  substantial 
time  to  complete  in  a  manner  that  will  not 
result  In  paying  the  wrong  people  and  even 
backfiring  In  some  Instances.  I  don't  believe 
land  reform  Is  nearly  as  Important  as  a  pro- 
gram to  move  families  to  some  of  the  millions 
of  acres  of  unused  rich  land.  A  few  sheets  of 
tin  and  a  6-months  supply  of  rice  at  a  total 
cost  of  less  than  $lf>0  can  be  a  one-shot  form 
of  aid  which  provides  permanent  benefits  to 
a  family,  reduces  the  social  problems  In  the 
over-populat«d  cities,  reduces  the  Inflation- 
ary pressure  on  housing  costs,  helps  provide 
commodities  for  export  and  would  do  more 
good  than  proposals  which  would  make  a 
family  permanently  dependent  for  part  of 
their  cost  of  living. 

(12)  People  In  Vietnam  who  were  In  Japan 
following  World  War  II  and  In  Korea  follow- 
ing that  war.  believe  South  Vietnam,  with 
its  tremendous  natural  resources,  has  a  great- 
er potential  for  recovery  than  either  Japan  or 
Korea  had.  The  high  Import  tax  on  such 
items  as  motorized  bicycles,  television  sets 
and  radio  sets,  together  with  the  tremendous 
demand  for  them  shotild  provide  an  op- 
portunity for  in-country  production  of 
such  articles.  Foreign  Investment  (which  I 
understand  Japanese,  West  German,  and  pos- 
sible American  Investors  are  Interested  In) 
would  seem  to  provide  the  best  opportunity 
for  quick  employment  for  those  who  do  not 
want  to  return  to  farming.  Perhaps  some  of 
the  military  Installations  being  vacated  by 
the  U.S.  could  be  used  for  a  combination 
of  housing  and  factory  facilities. 

(13)  Although  there  Is  surely  less  repres- 
sion m  South  Vietnam  than  In  most  Asian 
countries,  I  think  there  is  repression.  Al- 
though this  is  a  new  attempt  at  constitution- 
al government  with  Individual  rights  In  a 
part  of  the  world  unaccustomed  to  such  a 
government.  In  a  country  where  most  people 
are  not  Interested  in  any  central  government 
as  long  as  It  doesn't  bother  them,  and  the 
attempt  to  move  toward  less  repression  Is  be- 
ing made  In  time  of  all-out  war  which  is 
when  most  countries  move  toward  more 
repression,  I  believe  they  need  to  give  addi- 
tional. Immediate  and  constant  attention  to 
correcting  repressive  activities.  I  think  this 
would  gain  more  local  support. 

(14)  With  a  shortage  of  qualified  teachers 
and  a  public  education  system  which  has 
onlv  been  In  existence  a  few  years,  education- 
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al  television  could  aid  greatly  In  teaching 
the  young  children  the  three  R's.  Many  vil- 
lages at  least  have  cne  TV  set  at  a  central 
location,  there  are  no  programs  on  the  TV 
station  most  of  the  day  and  people  and  chil- 
dren both  regard  watching  TV  as  a  prize  at- 
traction. At  least  this  possibility  for  a  cheap 
per  child  cost  of  basic  educational  enhance- 
ment should  be  fully  considered  and  en- 
couraged right  away. 

(15)  I  believe  as  many  as  60  percent  of 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  do  not  have 
much  interest  in  a  central  government  or 
any  governmental  activity  above  the  village 
level.  This  60  percent  are  people  who  have 
built  their  life  around  the  family,  the  ham- 
let, and  at  most  the  village.  They  would  not 
of  their  own  free  will  engage  in  overt  activity 
to  oppose  any  government  that  provides  se- 
curity and  leaves  them  alone  and  they  have 
no  Interest  In  a  United  North  and  South 
Vietnam.  The  opponents  of  the  present  Thleu 
Government  are  divided  into  some  40  groups 
or  parties,  each  of  which  would  like  to  be  In 
control  but  most  of  which  do  not  want  any- 
one to  take  Thleu's  place  unless  It  is  them. 

With  a  large  second  choice  support  and  no 
opposing  group  with  a  large  first  choice  sup- 
port, the  Thleu  Government  Is  heavily  fa- 
vored by  most  everyone  in  next  year's  elec- 
tion unless  there  is  a  substantial  change. 

I  believe  It  will  be  a  long  time  before  the 
country  of  South  Vietnam  composed  most- 
ly of  people  whose  governmental  Interest  la 
at  the  village  level  will  develop  a  two  party 
system  based  on  issues  and  a  strong  interest 
in  a  national  central  government. 

Neal  Smith. 


HONORS  CONFERRED  UPON  THE 
SUSQUEHANNA  UNTV'ERSITY  SYM- 
PHONIC BAND  OF  SELINSGRO'.'E, 
PA. 


HON.  HERMAN  T.  SCHNEEBEU 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  30.  1970 

Mr.  SCHNEE3ELI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  inform  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  honors  recently  con- 
ferred upon  the  Susquehanna  University 
Symphonic  Band,  of  Selinsgrove,  Pa., 
during  a  concert  tour  of  Europe. 

On  July  18.  1970.  the  band  participated 
in  the  World  Music  Contest  Festival  in 
Kerkrade.  the  Netherlands,  and  was 
awarded  the  first  prize  in  the  second  di- 
vision category.  The  judges  for  this  part 
oi  the  competition  were  from  Great  Brit- 
ain, the  Netherlands,  and  Czechoslovakia. 

Bands  from  approximately  25  nations, 
including  six  from  the  United  States, 
participated  in  the  event,  which  is  held 
once  every  4  years.  Each  band  was  re- 
quired to  play  a  specified  composition 
and  one  of  its  own  choosing. 

This  competition  came  as  the  climax 
of  a  30-day  tour  of  Europe  which  in- 
cluded concert  engagements  in  England. 
France,  Switzerland,  Italy.  Austria,  and 
Germany,  as  well  as  the  Netherlands. 
During  their  tour  the  75  members  of  the 
Susquehanna  Band  and  the  members  of 
the  university  choir,  who  also  made  the 
tour,  received  a  number  of  other  honors. 

City  officials  in  b.ith  Bexhill-on-Sea. 
England,  and  Rimini.  Italy,  presented 
medals  to  the  band  and  choir  directors. 

The  programs  presented  by  both  proups 
included  a  variety  of  selections  with  par- 
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ticular  attention  being  given  to  the  play- 
ing of  the  national  anthems  of  the  host 
country  and  the  United  States. 

Tiie  tour  was  dCoigned  to  include  both 
studying  and  concert  activities  and  was 
arranged  by  the  univeii.ity  department  ot 
niu.>ic.  The  tour  coordinator  was  James 
Steiiv.  chairman  of  the  music  depart- 
meni  and  director  Oi  bands  at  Susquc- 
haiuirt.  Robert  Sunimer  is  choir  d:rcct::r. 

At  this  time.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hke 
to  extead  my  most  sincere  congratula- 
tions to  these  fiiic  young  people  of  Sus- 
quehanna Univeisity  and  their  advisers 
on  tlK'ir  outstanding  musical  accomplish- 
ments. And  I  am  sure  my  colleagues 
share  my  sentimcnJs  in  thanking  this 
group  for  their  additional  meanmgful 
services  to  our  Nation  a-3  unofHcial 
good  will  ambassadors  to  our  European 
friends. 


NE\V'      COMMUNIST      THREAT      TO 
KOREA 


HON.  JOHN 


G.  SCHI^^ITZ 


OF    C.M-IFORNL\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  30.  1970 

Mr.  SCHTMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  July 
1949,  all  U.S.  troops  were  removed  from 
South  Korea,  and  in  January  1950,  then 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson,  an- 
nounced that  the  K'^rean  penin.'^ula  was 
outside  the  U  S.  defensive  perimeter,  and 
that  South  Korea  v.ou'.d  have  to  pro- 
vide for  its  own  defense.  Six  months 
later.  North  K'?rean  Communist  forces 
sm3.-hed  into  Soutii  Korea,  and  for  the 
next  3  years  the  United  States  was  in- 
volved in  its  firi^t  '•limited  war." 

The  net  result  was  that  the  North 
Korean  Communist  dictatorship,  under 
Soviet  hireling  Kim  II  Sung,  remained 
intact,  and  50,000  Americans  were  dead. 
Renunciation  of  our  commitment  to  our 
South  Korean  allies  invited  the  attack. 
and  renunciation  of  all  sound  n-;ilitary 
principles  by  our  political  leaders  pre- 
vented victory-.  Now  there  r^re  indications 
in  the  media  and  hero  in  Washington  of 
a  new  threat  to  South  Korea. 

For  the  pa.st  3  years  North  Korea  Ivns 
been  stepping  up  its  infiltration  and  mil- 
itary action.  In  1963  an  a.ssasslnation 
team  was  sent  south  to  kill  President 
ChunT  Hee  Park  of  South  Korea.  The 
American  intelligence  ship  Pveblo  was 
captured,  and  its  crew  held  in  prison  and 
"interrogated"  for  almost  a  year.  In 
April  1969  a  U.S.  reconnais.sance  plane 
was  shot  down,  to  ce'cbrate  the  North 
Korean  dictator's  birthday. 

Since  1968  the  n'i.;mber  of  Soviet  sur- 
face-to-nir  m;«-i!e-,  in  North  Korea  has 
more  than  doubled  and  the  North  Korean 
air  force  has  been  expanded  to  over  500 
.let  f.rhters  and  bo:ubers.  The  North 
Koreans  are  stockpiling  food  and  mili- 
tai-y  .supplies  and  have  dispersed  and  lo- 
cated underground  many  of  their  key  in- 
dustrial facilities.  Kim  H  Sung  has  vowed 
to  "liberate"  South  Korea  and  "unify" 
the  whole  country  under  his  rule. 

But  in  the  Twentieth  Century,  as  the 
late  Whittaker  Chambers — one  of  the 
most  deeply  perceptive  of  American  ex- 
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Communists — pointed  out,  wars  are  no 
longer  fought  simply  between  nations, 
but  also  within  nations.  The  Communists 
know  that  to  win  in  Korea,  as  in  Viet- 
nam, it  is  first  necessary  to  win  in  the 
United  States  by  persuading  us  to  with- 
draw our  military  forces. 

So  now  v,e  find  the  committee  of  re- 
turned volunteers — which,  according  to 
testim.ony  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  is  com- 
posed of  former  members  of  the  Peace 
Corps  who  recently  gave  $15,000  to  the 
Black  Panther  Party — passing  a  resolu- 
tion calling  for  the  withdrawal  of  all 
American  forces  from  South  Korea.  A 
group  of  a:3ing  "students"  including  fugi- 
tive Eldridge  Cleaver  recently  traveled 
to  North  Korea  to  help  coordinate  a 
propaganda  campaign  against  our  posi- 
tion with  the  current  anti-Vietnam 
strusgle.  Two  SNCC  members,  returning 
via  Cuba  from  training  in  Moscow  and 
North  Korea,  were  found  to  be  carry- 
ing notes  referring  to  the  desire  of  North 
Korea  to  set  up  an  organization  in  the 
United  States  for  this  purpose.  As  top 
Soviet  leader.  Brezhnev  said  at  the  world 
Communist  meeting  in  June  1969: 

It  Is  nntural  that  the  fr.\ternal  parties  now 
devote  considerable  attention  to  work  among 
the  young  people. 

On  the  "intellectual"  front  an  effort  is 
developing  reminiscent  of  the  campaign 
which  persuaded  us  to  let  the  Commu- 
nists conquer  mainland  China,  with  such 
vast  and  terrible  consequences  for  the 
v.-hole  history  of  the  world.  Books  and 
articles  glorifying  North  Korea  and  con- 
demning South  Korea  are  rolling  oil  the 
press.  Long-time  fellow  traveler,  I.  F. 
Stone,  in  reissuing  his  book  "proving" 
that  the  United  States  started  the  Ko- 
rean war.  The  New  York  Times  and 
Foreign  Affairs  magazine  have  adver- 
tised Kim  II  Simg's  official  three-volume 
biography.  Articles  in  influential  maga- 
zines present  him  as  essentially  a  free 
agent  concerned  mainly  with  the  wel- 
fare of  his  people,  and  at  worst  a  "Tito- 
ist."  In  fact,  Kim  II  Sung  was  installed 
by  the  Soviet  army  in  1946  and  was 
himself  a  major  in  that  army.  Even  his 
name  was  "borrov.-ed"  from  a  prominent 
Korean  guerrilla  fighter. 

It  is  vital  that  we  see  this  propaganda 
offensive  in  its  true  light.  We  must  not 
abandon  Korea  and  Vietnam  to  the  in- 
evitable and  proven  horrors  of  Commu- 
nist conque.'^t.  For  those  who  think  that 
Korea  is  so  remote  as  not  to  matter  to 
us.  it  is  well  to  remember  that  Seoul  is 
closer  to  San  Francisco  than  is  Paris. 
It  is  the  Near  West  we  are  speakin.g 
of.  not  the  Far  Ea'^t.  And  we  are  also 
speaking  of  human  beings. 


July  30,  1970 


HON.  JOHN  KUNKEL 


HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODLING 

OF    PEN.N'SyLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  27,  1970 

Ml  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
deeply  grieved  over  the  passing  of  John 
Kunkel,  a  former  Member  of  the  House 


of  Representatives  and  a  very  good  friend 
of  mine. 

The  congressional  district  that  Mr, 
Kunkel  represented  in  the  Congress  wa^ 
right  across  the  river  from  the  one  I 
represent;  hence,  our  interests  were 
closely  related.  I  feel  sure,  however,  that 
John  Kunkel  and  I  would  have  been  good 
friends  without  the  close  district  rela- 
tionship, because  he  was  the  type  of  per- 
son  V  ho  radiated  friendship  and  drew 
friends  to  hjm.  During  his  congressional 
service,  he  had  a  highly  cordial  aflilia- 
tion  with  all  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

As  he  had  a  very  fine  personality,  so 
did  he  have  an  abundance  of  ability.  All 
of  his  colleagues  recognized  and  respected 
his  competence,  relying  upon  him  for 
his  wise  counsel  and  guidance  in  legis- 
lative matters.  He  was  dedicated  to  his 
congressional  cervice,  more  interested  in 
performing  than  talking  about  his  per- 
formr.nces.  He  did  not  have  much  to  say 
because  he  lelt  there  was  so  very  much 
to  do. 

John  Kunkel  was  dedicated  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  citizens  of  his  congres- 
sional district,  and  he  had  a  passion  for 
the  progress  of  America  and  her  people. 
He  is  one  of  those  rare  individuals  of 
whom  it  can  be  said  that  his  achieve- 
ments will  live  in  the  lives  of  those  he 
has  .'served. 

John  Kunkel's  passing  is  a  great  loss 
to  all  of  us  v.ho  have  been  privileged  to 
knov»-  him.  I  wish  to  extend  my  deepest 
sympathy  and  sincerest  condolences  to 
his  family. 


THE  NEWEST  GALLUP  POLL  FAVORS 
PRESIDENT  NIXON 

HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEVT.ATIVES 

Thursday,  July  30.  1970 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  call  to  my  colleagues'  attention 
the  newest  Gallup  poll.  It  is  quite  reveal- 
ing. 

The  poll,  taken  in  mid-July,  shows 
that  61  percent  of  the  people  approve  of 
the  way  the  President  is  doing  his  job. 
Only  28  percent  disapprove. 

This  is  the  highest  approval  mark  the 
President  has  received  in  the  last  5 
months. 

Some  of  the  confirmed  Presidential 
critics  may  a.sk  themselves  why.  After  all, 
they  have  worked  pretty  hard  to  trans- 
fer the  Democrat  sins  of  the  sixties  onto 
the  Republican  President  cf  the  seven- 
ties. 

But  I  don't  really  think  there  is  any 
mystery  as  to  why. 

The  President  is,  above  all,  two 
things — a  man  of  his  word  and  a  man  of 
courage.  It  took  courage  to  send  Amer- 
ican troops  into  Cambodia.  It  took  a  man 
of  his  word  to  bring  them  out  on  schedule. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Richard  Nixon  has  closed 
the  credibility  gap  and  has  provided 
tough,  courageous  leadership. 

No  wonder  the  American  people  are 
showing  a  growing  confidence  in  their 
President. 


July  JO,  1970 

PEACE 


HON.  THOMAS  E.  MORGAN 

OF    PE.NNjYLVANLA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  30.  1970 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ex- 
tensions of  Remarks,  I  wish  to  include  a 
speech  made  by  Mr.  Milton  Shapp  before 
the  Pennsylvania  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  Convention  which  was  held  in 
Pittsburgh  from  July  8  to  11.  The  topic 
of  Mr.  Shapp's  speech  is  "Peace."  The 
spcccli  follows : 

Peace 

It  Is  Indeed  an  honor  to  stand  among  you 
today  as  a  veteran  and  as  a  candidate  for 

Governcr  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania. My  topic  is  close  to  the  hearts  of 
ail  veterans.  My  topic  Is  peace. 

May  I  ask — is  there  an  ex-alrman.  soldier. 
sailor  or  marine  in  this  room  who.  while 
serving  the  colors  of  this  great  nation,  did 
not  pray  and  dream  of  the  day  when  war 
would  end  and  when  peace  would  be  restored 
and  he  could  come  home  to  his  loved  ones? 

I  remember  vividly  the  day  in  the  spring 
of  '45  when  the  enemy  surrendered  in  Italy. 
I  Invested  all  the  money  I  had  won  In  the 
poker  game  the  night  before  in  Vino,  danced 
in  the  street  and  liissed  the  first  Italian 
woman  I  saw.  She  was  at  least  65,  short,  and 
heavyset  but.  oh  my,  was  she  beautiful  that 
day^ 

•Three  or  four  days  later,  the  nazis  sur- 
rendered in  Germany.  This  was  the  real  V-E 
day  and  we  went  wild  again  In  Italy.  Then 
came  the  point  system  and  tlie  long  worry 
about  a  possible  trip  to  the  C-B-I.  Was  tliere 
a  man  in  Europe  anxious  to  make  that  tr.p? 
I  don't  know.  I  do  know  tliere  wasn't  a  man 
in  my  outfit  who  didn't  want  to  go  home.  .  . 
Home  10  enjoy  peace.  And  me — with  only 
68  p.iint.<:.  I  kid  you  not — I  was  really  sweat- 
ing it  r.v.t. 

That's  the  way  It  was  and  still  is  with  al- 
most all  GIs.  I  don't  think  there  has  ever 
been  a  pay  or  gal  who  has  ever  served  this 
nation  who  hasn't  griped  about  something  or 
otlier  almost  every  day  while  in  the  ser\ice 
but  who  hasn't  gotten  togetlier  with  his  ex- 
mate,;  after  returning  to  civilian  life  and 
laughed  about  those  same  situations. 

Yes,  most  of  us  fought  when  we  had  to 
but  all  the  while  we  yearned  for  the  day 
when  peace  would  come  and  we  could  go 
home  and  pick  up  the  threads  of  our  lives 
in  a  nation  and  world  at  peace. 

There  is  rroat  dissension  in  this  country 
today  abot;t  how  to  brin:^  about  peace  in 
southeast  Asia.  But  there  Is  growing  agree- 
ment in  this  nation  that  we  must  have 
peace — and  soon. 

The  men  who  have  foug-ht  in  this  current 
war  for  the  United  States  have,  perhaps, 
fought  the  most  di.*ficult  war  ever  waged 
by  this  nation.  This  is  so  not  because  the 
Jungles  of  Vietnam  are  anv  hotter  than  those 
In  the  South  Pacific  in  'World  War  II:  or 
the  life  of  the  combat  soldier,  more  difficult 
than  in  the  North  Africa  campaign  cr  in 
Italy.  France  or  Germany:  or  the  enemy, 
any  tougher  than  the  one  in  Korea.  This  war 
has  been  harder  because  it  has  been  fought 
without  the  full  support  of  the  American 
people. 

When  Tojo  dropped  his  bombs  on  Pearl 
Harbor,  when  Hitler  enslaved  or  killed  mil- 
lions of  people  in  Europe  we  new  exactly 
why  we  were  in  World  War  II.  But  thore  are 
many  in  America  who.  for  various  reasons, 
feel  the  Viet  Nam  war  should  never  have 
been  .  .  .  that  it  was  sheer  folly  for  us  in  the 
first  place  to  have  been  sucked  into  a  shoot- 
ing war  in  the  mainland  of  Asia,  halfway 
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around  the  world  .  .  .  particularly  when  the 
war  was  never  sanctioned  by  Congress  .  .  . 
that  is  was  wrong  to  have  become  oo  bogged 
down  in  Asia  that  we  cannot  eflecti'ely  pre- 
vent the  Soviet  from  expanding  its  Influ- 
ence in  the  all-important  v  orld  crossroads 
of  the  middle  east  .  .  .  that  the  needs  of  o't 
own  people  at  home  are  so  great  that  we  can- 
not atlord  the  S30  (jjlUcn  per  year  c:.5t  of 
Indo-China  .  .  .  that  tjie  inflation  caused  oy 
Vietnam  endangers  the  entire  economic 
structure  of  America  and  threatens  the  live- 
lihood of  all  of  us. 

This  opposition  does  not  detract  from  the 
courage  and  bravery  displayed  In  the  war  by 
those  who  are  in  Vietnam  but  it  does  point 
out  why  many  people  in  our  Nation  have 
voiced  tiieir  oppo.sition.  And  It  does  point 
out  clearly  tiae  grave  danger  this  Nation 
faces  internally  If  we  do  not  end  our 
involvement. 

For.  in  reality,  what  good  would  be  gained 
If  we  continued  in  Indo-China  to  the  point 
where  we  did  help  the  people  in  Vietnam 
and  in  the  other  nations  in  South  East  Asia 
obtain  a  kind  of  stability  if.  in  the  process. 
we  created  such  economic  problems  and 
otiier  hardships  for  our  own  people  and 
created  such  anger  and  division  among  our 
citizens  that  our  own  free  society  would  be 
endangered. 

Was  it  not  for  this  reason— to  save  France 
itself — that  DeOaulle  pulled  out  of  Algeria? 

Our  national  VFW  Commander,  Raymond 
Gallagher,  in  this  month's  issue  of  VFW 
Magazine,  puts  empliasis  on  one  very  impor- 
tant aspect  of  the  present  plan  of  with- 
drawal from  Vietnam — a  point  with  which  I 
am  in  complete  agreement.  The  withdrawal 
must  be  conducted  with  maximum  safety 
for  our  own  men. 

I  am  not  a  military  expert.  In  fact.  I 
stopped  giving  advice  to  my  superior  officers 
when  I  took  off  my  uniicrm  and  donned 
civvies.  But  It  does  seem  to  me  that  our 
present  policy  of  pulling  out  our  com'jat; 
troops  first^  and  leaving  out  support  troops 
to  be  protected  solely  by  the  .iRVN  Is 
fraught  with  danger  because  the  fulfillment 
of  such  a  withdrawal  policy  depends  squarely 
upon  the  success  of  the  pre.sent  program  of 
Vietnamization.  And  who  knows  for  sure  how 
well  Vietnamization  is  working. 

To  my  mind  It  seems  that  since  the  na- 
tional policy  is  for  withdrawal  the  maximum 
safety  of  our  own  troops  demands  that  we 
pull  out  all  our  men  as  quickly  as  pos=ilble. 

My  concern  about  the  politics  of  this  war 
has  not,  however,  diminished  my  concern 
for  tliose  young  men  who  have  .served  and 
w-ho  still  serve  in  this  war.  They  have  per- 
formed well  and  with  maturity  under  these 
most  adverse  of  circumstances.  It  has  been 
a  difficult  war  for  them  and.  I  fear,  it  will 
be  a  difficult  peace  as  well.  The  problem  we 
must  all  face  today  is  helping  the  men  who 
return  to  peace.  They  deserve — yes — demand 
our  understanding  and  our  help. 

As  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  I  will  exer- 
cise the  full  weight  Oi.'  tliat  office  to  effec- 
tuate the  transition  of  these  men  to  civilian 
life.  That  Is  our  responsibility.  Also,  I  will 
use  all  of  my  strength  and  per=;uas!on  to 
help  effectuate  national  policies  that  will 
maximize  benefits  for  our  Vietnam  veterans. 
These  men — particularly  tho?:e  from  Penn- 
sylvania— must  have  our  understanding  and 
aid  in  returning  to  a  full  and  productive 
civilian  life. 

When  I  returned  in  1946  from  Europe  along 
with  millions  of  fellow  veterans.  I  came  back 
to  a  country  made  s.Tfe  from  the  threat  of 
destruction,  I  came  back  to  a  Nation  prepared 
to  take  care  of  Its  veterans.  Congress  enacted 
the  GI  Bill  of  Rights  that  enabled  all  ^ts 
who  desired  It  to  have  the  opportunity  to  con- 
tinue their  education — academic  or  tech- 
nical— To  become  engineers,  doctors,  lawyers, 
and  scientists  as  well  as  macblnlsts  and 
technicians. 
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The  Veterans  given  first  crack  at  new 
housing  .  .  .  preference  in  Government  jobs 
and  other  real  aid  in  making  the  transition 
from  war  to  peace. 

At  the  end  of  World  'War  II,  In  Pennsyl- 
vania we  jjassed  a  Veteran's  bonus  bill  that 
helped  many  vets  back  on  their  feet  finan- 
cially, 

I  spoke  out  In  1966  for  a  Vietnam  bonus 
bill.  I  did  not  stop,  even  after  I  was  defeated 
in  the  election  of  that  year.  On  November 
nth.  1966,  I  addressed  the  Veteran's  day 
luncheon  in  this  very  hotel  In  Pittsburgh  and 
read  a  telegram  I  had  sent  the  previous  day 
to  the  then  governor-elect,  Raymond  Shafer. 
urging  that  he  change  his  views  and  support 
such  a  bill.  I  am  glad  he  did,  I  am  glad  the 
Vietnam  bonus  became  law.  I  am  glad,  too. 
that  the  citizens  of  this  State,  in  the  May 
election  this  year,  approved  an  additional 
bond  issue  to  continue  to  finance  such  a 
bonus.  This  Is  the  very  least  we  can  do  to 
show  our  appreciation  to  our  returning  Viet- 
nam Veterans. 

But  a  bo!Uis  bill  today  is  little  enough 
payment  for  those  who  have  placed  their  lives 
on  the  line. 

To  keep  our  commitment  to  our  men  we 
must  do  more.  In  Vietnam,  these  young  men 
are  told  that  they  are  f.ghtlng  there  for  free- 
dom, equality  and  the  opportunity  for  a  full 
life  for  all.  We  must  assume  them— by  our 
actions  at  the  national.  State,  and  local 
level — that  what  they  fought  for  In  Vietnam 
will  in  fact  exist  at  home. 

As  governor,  I  promise  to  put  the  full  force 
of  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  behind 
such  a  program.  We  must  create  the  kind 
of  climate  in  wiilch  our  returning  Vietnam 
veterans  can  make  constructive  contributions 
to  our  society. 

Here  are  some  of  my  proposals : 

1.  All  Veterans  of  service  anywhere  In 
Southeast  Asia,  Vietnam.  Thailand,  Cam- 
bodia should  be  afforded  the  same  benefits. 

2.  Education.  We  should  Insure  that  our 
State  scholarship  program  under  the  Penn- 
sylvania Higher  Education  Assistance  Agency 
tnkes  special  cognizance  of  those  men  who 
did  not  have  the  opportunity  to  go  to  college 
before  serving.  For  instance,  the  criterion  of 
how  much  a  parent  earns  in  determining  the 
size  of  a  student's  scholarship  should  not  be 
applied  In  the  case  of  the  Vietnam  veteran. 
Also,  the  State  should  be  prepared  to  under- 
write the  cost  of  on-the-job  training  in  in- 
dustry for  Vietnam  veterans. 

3  Jobs — The  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Em- 
plovment  Security  should  set  up  a  special 
job  bank  for  Vietnam  veterans.  Further,  these 
young  men  should  be  given  first  consideration 
for  jobs  offered  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

4.  State  services —There  should  be  a  coor- 
dinator to  in.sure  that  all  the  resources  of 
:i' ready  existing  state  programs  are  made 
available  to  the  rf turning;  Vietnam  ve'erans. 

\s  Governor.  I  a.^^ure  you.  I  will  do  all 
within  my  po\^c-r  at  the  State  level  to  make 
pe.ice  work  and  I  will  use  the  office  of  Gov- 
ernor in  striving  to  inf.ttence  the  administra- 
tion in  Washington  to  fulfill  its  obligations. 

Now  I  turn  to  you.  my  fellow  veterans, 
and  appeal  for  your  help  in  still  another 
imp.-irtant  program. 

There  are  some  of  you  in  this  room  who 
have  lived  through  four  major  American 
wars:  two  world  wars,  the  Korean  conflict 
and  Vietnam,  In  each  and  every  case,  we 
talked  about  going  to  war  to  fight  despotism, 
prejudice.  injii,?tice  and  oppression.  At  the 
end  of  each  war  we  were  promised  an  end  to 
discrimination,  hate  and  bitterness, 
"As  soldiers  we  shared  dangers  and  learned 
to  respect  a  man  for  the  load  he  carried  re- 
g.trdless  of  the  color  of  his  skin  or  the  way 
he  worshipped  God. 

As  veterans  we  must  take  the  lead  and  show 
the  wav  to  the  end  of  racial  strife  at  home. 
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Among  other  things,  the  war  In  Vietnam 
has  taken  away  the  last  excuse  of  the  racist 
who  tells  the  black  man:  "You  must  earn 
your  rights."  So  many  black  men  have  fought 
so  long  In  Vietnam:  so  many  have  given 
their  lives,  that  there  Is  no  question  about 
"earning  rights."  The  burden  is  now  on  you 
and  me  to  guarantee  these  rights. 

Our  responsibility  Is  not  Just  to  black 
youth  but  to  all  youth.  We  have  told  them 
to  fight  this  war  bec.iusc  we  reeded  to  pre- 
serve justice,  freedom  and  democracy.  Now 
the  burden  Is  on  all  of  us  to  see  that  Jus- 
tice, freedom  and  democracy  are  realities  for 
all  at  home. 

This  Is  an  area  for  Individual  action  and  I 
know  of  no  group  of  persons  more  capable  of 
individual  action  than  veterans  of  our  armed 
forces,  '''oil  must,  as  individuals,  practice  and 
speak  out  for  fair  play  and  defend  It. 

And,  speaking  of  speaking  out:  Let  me 
close  on  this  note: 

None  of  us  can  condone  the  use  of  violence 
here  at  home  by  any  segment  in  our  country. 
As  Governor,  I  wont  stand  for  violence  In 
this  State  by  any  group. 

But  my  father  used  to  advise  me:  "Milt. 
you  have  two  ears  and  one  mouth.  Use  them 
In  the  same  proportion  and  you'll  go  a  lot 
further." 

We  of  the  past  war  generations  must  f.se 
our  ears  and  listen  to  what  many  of  our  young 
people  are  telling  us.  It  takes  two  to  tango 
and  two  to  bridge  the  generation  gap.  We 
may  object  to  some  of  their  ways  but  I 
learned  In  the  army  that  you  can't  kid  the 
troops.  Nor  can  you  kid  the  young  people  of 
today.  Under  their  long  hair,  many  of  them 
have  good  Idea^  .  .  .  ideas  that  more  often 
than  not  parallel  our  own. 

They  want  a  world  at  peace  In  which  they 
can  raise  their  families  . .  . 

They  want  a  world  at  peace  in  which  all 
people  are  Judged  on  their  merits. 

They  want  a  world  at  peace  which  can  de- 
vote Us  full  efforts  to  eliminating  hunger, 
curing  disease  and  eradicating  poverty  for 
all  people. 

In  short,  they  strive  to  achieve  the  same 
goals  we  did  when  we  were  their  age. 

I  have  outlined  for  you  some  of  the  bur- 
dens of  peace. 

With  the  Vietnam  war  winding  down,  our 
m.ijor  task  becomes  Insuring  peace  at  home. 
We  veterans  have  a  major  role  to  play  In 
achieving  this  goal.  I'm  si:re  we  are  equal 
to  this  task. 


NATIONAL   WATER   WELL 
ASSOCIATION 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

OP    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  30,  1970 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  1969 
pro'ved  to  be  an  unprecedented  year  for 
disasters.  Every  category  last  year  far 
surpassed  all  previous  records.  The  num- 
ber of  declared  disasters  was  an  alltime 
high  of  29,  compared  to  the  average  of 
18.  The  number  of  States  involved  was 
also  above  the  average;  23  for  1969  com- 
pared to  an  average  of  16.  The  cost  of 
relief  programs  set  a  high  of  an  esti- 
mated $300  million  compared  to  the 
average  of  $59.4  million.  Property  dam- 
age totaled  $2  billion,  and  300  deaths 
were  recorded. 

Tlie  Government's  disaster  experience 
during  the  past  year  has  broadened  and 
deepened  the  Federal  disaster  assist- 
ance program  that  is  now  pending  be- 
fore Congress.  The  program  includes 
advance    planning,    preparedness,    pre- 
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vention,  warning,  crises  assistance,  relief, 
and  recovery  and  long-range  rebuilding. 
The  program  is  increasingly  concerned 
with  the  needs  of  individuals  and  groups, 
as  well  as  the  public  sector. 

The  Disaster  Assistance  Act  of  1970 
includes  provisions  for  economic  de- 
velopment assistance,  disaster  loans, 
unemployment  compensation,  local  gov- 
ernment revenue  maintenance,  perma- 
nent repair,  housing,  debris  removal,  and 
planning  assistance.  However,  legislative 
changes  are  not  the  only  improvements 
required  in  the  administration's  disaster 
assistance  program.  Changes  in  the  ad- 
ministrative procedures  can  be  equally 
important  in  providing  a  more  effective 
program. 

To  improve  coordination  President 
Nixon  has  established  by  Executive 
order  a  National  Council  on  Federal 
Disaster  Assistance.  Stricken  communi- 
ties frequently  lack  trained  personnel 
who  can  make  the  best  possible  use  of 
the  aid  available  to  them  from  many 
sources.  Federal  assistance  teams  will 
help  the  communities  coordinate  the 
overall  assistance  effort. 

It  is  in  conjunction  with  the  assistance 
teams,  and  the  facility  repair  provision 
of  the  Disa.ster  Assistance  Act  that  I 
would  like  to  direct  attention. 

An  effort  is  currently  underway  by  the 
National  Water  Well  Association  to  es- 
tablish a  disaster  committee  to  create  a 
working  system  of  communications,  con- 
tractors, and  equipment,  ready  to  an- 
swer the  call  for  water  emergencies  in 
the  event  of  disaster.  The  association, 
operating  privately  and  without  Federal 
funds,  is  investigating  how  they  can  best 
lend  a  hand  when  an  emergency  strikes. 
They  are  compiling  a  complete  listing 
in  several  States,  of  available  men  and 
equipment  ready  to  answer  a  disaster 
call,  to  develop  a  50-gallon  per  minute 
ground  water  supply  in  24  hours. 

The  National  Water  Well  Association's 
Disaster  Committee  has  outlined  its 
basic  emergency  plan:  notification  from 
the  disaster  area,  committee  on-site  in- 
spections, recommendations  for  reha- 
bilitation of  the  water  supply,  deploy- 
ment of  equipment  and  personnel  to  the 
site  and  a  committee  reoort  to  the 
NWWA  board. 

The  N'WWA's  new  disaster  committee 
has  contacted  and  offered  its  services  to 
the  Red  Cross,  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
Civil  Defense,  and  several  Governor 
emergency  councils. 

Hurricane  Camille,  and  the  disastrous 
tornadoes  that  hit  the  Midwest  and 
South  last  year,  revealed  the  need  to 
quickly  establish  a  reliable  source  of 
clean  water.  The  urgent  need  for  water 
was  great  in  the  aftermath  of  Camille 
along  the  gulf  coast  and  in  Virginia. 
Water  was  everj'where,  but  there  was 
none  to  drink.  When  the  water  receded, 
the  established  water  sources  had  be- 
come contaminated,  necessitating  truck- 
ing water  from  distant  areas.  Such  meas- 
ures are  never  enough.  Individual  needs, 
even  hospital  requirements,  are  beyond 
the  capacity  of  a  few  hastily  requisi- 
tioned trucks.  A  community  should  be 
able  to  turn  for  help  to  those  knowledge- 
able in  water  equipment  needs  and  sys- 
tems. 

Man's  most  basic  need  is  water.  An 
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organization  dedicated  to  making  its 
resources  available  for  alleviating  both 
national  and  local  disasters  affecting 
water  supplies,  and  helping  to  insure  the 
quick  availability  of  water,  is  to  be  com- 
mended and  encouraged  in  its  efforts. 


July  30,  1970 


A  BILL  TO  EXEMPT  DRAFTEES  FROM 
DUTY  IN  HOSTILE  FIRL   AREAS 


HON.  GARRY  BROWN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 
Thursday,  July  30,  1970 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  today  introducing  legislation  under 
which  draftees  inducted  after  January  i, 
1971,  could  not  involimtarily  be  assigned 
to  Vietnam  or  other  areas  in  which  the 
United  States  is  engaged  in  ai-med  hos- 
tilitie.s,  except  as  expressly  authorized  by 
the  Congress. 

I  am  satisfied  that  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  requiring  members  of  our  Armed 
Forces  involuntarily  forced  into  service 
after  January  1,  1971,  to  in  tarn  be  re- 
quired to  involuntarily  serve  in  hostile 
fire  or  combat  areas. 

This  legislative  proposal  should  receive 
prompt  and  deliberate  consideration.  It 
is  totally  consistent  with  my  advocacy  of 
an  all-volunteer  military  service  at  the 
earliest  practical  moment. 

If  we  are  to  phase  out  the  meeting  of 
our  military  needs  by  conscription,  a 
good  way  to  start  is  to  phase  out  the 
meeting  of  our  combat  military  needs  by 
draftees. 

Philosophically,  my  proposal  is  right; 
pragmatically,  it  can  be  implemented. 

Enactment  of  my  legislation  would 
force  the  Congress  and  all  others  who 
have  criticized  the  draft,  and  conscrip- 
tion of  those  of  our  youth  who  cannot 
avoid  it,  to  immediately  and  sincerely 
consider  taking  those  steps  necessary  to 
provide  incentives  not  only  to  serve  in 
the  military  but  to  serve  in  combat  areas. 

Although  I  have  not  talked  with  Presi- 
dent Nixon  about  my  proposal,  I  am  sure 
he  will  recognize  it  as  an  attempt  to  man- 
date the  committees  of  the  Congress  into 
.serious  consideration  of  a  phased  elimi- 
nation of  the  draft;  a  thing  he  has  al- 
ready advocated. 

To  the  extent  that  incentives  must  be 
provided  to  prompt  voluntary  service  in 
combat  areas  by  both  enlistees  and  in- 
ductees, their  cost  should  be  shared  by 
all.  It  should  not  be  borne  by  only  those 
few  unfortunate  sons,  husbands,  fathers, 
and  brothers  who  did  not  fit  Into  one  of 
the  many  categories  for  avoidance  of 
service. 

My  mail,  my  constituent  cases,  my 
everyday  contact  with  the  problems  of 
military  service,  have  convinced  me  that 
imwillingness  to  serve  in  Vietnam  or  any 
other  potential  combat  area  is  the  great- 
est cause  of  distress,  unrest,  and  ap- 
prehension today  among  not  only  our 
youii!?  men.  but  also  their  families  and 
friends. 

Since  it  appears  the  committees  of 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  will  soon 
be  pressured  into  holding  hearings  on 
revisions  in  the  Selective  Service  Act,  I 
want  to  make  sure  this  proposal  is  be- 


fore them.  While  these  committees  de- 
liberate overall  draft  reform,  adoption 
of  my  proposal  would  provide  the  in- 
terim relief  to  which  the  inductee  is 
entitled.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  per- 
mit and  require  limited  experimentation 
with  the  effectiveness  of  incentives. 

Although  more  than  80  proposals  for 
revision  of  our  selective  service  law  have 
been  introduced,  ranging  from  repeal 
of  the  Selective  Service  Act  to  only  lim- 
ited reforms  therein,  no  such  proposal 
has  attacked  the  real  issue  of  conscrip- 
tion head-on  as  does  my  legislation. 

At  the  same  time,  the  thrust  of  my 
legislation  is  not  new.  Our  1940  Selective 
Service  Act  Initially  restricted  assign- 
ment of  inductees  to  the  limits  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  except  in  the  ter- 
ritories or  possessions  of  the  United 
States,  including  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Canada  initially  also  limited  the  as- 
signment of  personnel  drafted  into 
mlHtary  service  under  its  National  Re- 
sources Mobilization  Act  of  1940.  Al- 
though subsequently  repealed  in  1942, 
that  act  originally  provided: 

The  powers  conferred  .  .  .  may  not  be  exer- 
cised for  the  purpose  of  requiring  persons 
to  serve  in  the  military,  naval,  or  air  forces 
outside  of  Canada  and  the  territorial  waters 
thereof. 

I  may  be  criticized  for  "forcing  the 
i.ssue  "  with  the  Commander  in  Chief  and 
the  Pentagon. 

But  before  one  criticizes  my  proposal. 
he  should  reflect  upon  the  fact  that  un- 
der today's  law.  the  President  and  the 
Pentagon  have  absolutely  no  .justifica- 
tion for  treating  inductees  and  enlistees 
other  than  on  a  totally  equal  basis.  Any 
attempt  by  the  President  or  the  Penta- 
gon to  show  partiality  or  favoritism  to- 
ward either  in  assigimient  of  combat 
duty  or  to  a  combat  area  could  be  criti- 
cized as  rank  discrimination.  My  legisla- 
tion would  give  the  President  and  the 
Pentagon  a  lawful  right  to  make  such 
distinction. 

And,  sometimes  we  lose  sight  of  the 
real  significance  of  the  draft  in  meeting 
our  military  needs.  Its  relative  impor- 
tance as  a  direct  source  of  manpower  is 
appropriately  minimized  when  we  con- 
sider the  fact  that  fewer  than  500,000  of 
our  more  than  3,000,000  military  person- 
nel are  inductees;  and,  fewer  than  one 
out  of  four  draftees  are  in  Vietnam. 

Especially  in  view  of  the  reduction  in 
personnel  in  Vietnam.  I  am  confident 
the  Pentagon  can  work  within  this  limi- 
tation on  combat  service.  I  am  sure  the 
lead  time  provided  and  the  gradual  im- 
pact of  my  legislation  wUl  permit  our 
military  authorities  to  find  ways  and 
means  to  shift  such  service  to  volunteers 
attracted  by  the  incentive  of  combat  pay, 
special  treatment,  and  benefits.  And. 
most  of  all,  I  am  sure  my  proposal  will 
quicken  the  steps  of  those  who  have  been 
guilty  of  "foot-dragging"  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

For  the  convenience  of  our  colleagues 
the  new  paragraph  which  my  bill  would 
add  at  the  end  of  section  4(a)  of  the  Mil- 
itary Selective  Service  Act  of  1967  reads 
as  follows : 

Except  as  hereafter  expressly  authorized 
by  the  Congress  no  individual  Inducted  after 
Jftnuary  i.  1971  for  training  and  service  in 
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the  Armed  Forces  under  this  title  may  be 
assigned,  without  his  prior  written  consent, 
to  serve  In  any  area  not  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  which  an  Armed 
Force  of  the  United  States  Is  engaged  in 
armed  hoetllitles. 
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COMMENTS  TO  UNDERSCORE  THE 
IMPORTANCE  OF  ESTABLISHING 
NATIONAL  VOLUNTEER  FIRE- 
MEN'S WEEK 


HON.  J.  GLENN  BEALL,  JR. 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  30,  1970 

Mr.  BEALL  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  April  29,  1970,  the  Hou.se  gave  justi- 
fied recognition  to  the  thousands  of 
volunteer  firemen  throughout  our  Na- 
tion who  provide  protection  to  hundreds 
of  our  communities  and  their  citizens.  A 
joint  resolution  introduced  by  my  col- 
league, the  Honorable  John  P.  Saylor, 
one  of  the  real  outstanding  authorities 
in  the  Congress  on  community  develop- 
ment, and  cosponsored  by  me  and  19 
others,  was  unanimously  endorsed  by  our 
membership. 

By  the  terms  of  this  resolution,  now 
under  consideration  by  the  Senate,  the 
President  is  authorized  to  proclaim  Na- 
tional Volunteer  Firemen's  Week  from 
September  19,  1970,  to  September  26, 
1970. 

I  sincerely  urge  the  Senate  to  pass  this 
resolution  and  encourage  national  ap- 
preciation and  awareness  of  the  tremen- 
dous contributions  being  made  by  our 
volunteer  firemen.  Their 's  is  in  the  finest 
traditions  of  good  citizenship.  Their  will- 
ingness to  serve  for  the  public  good  is  a 
part  of  a  proud  heritage  that  goes  back 
to  the  first  days  of  our  Republic. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  submit  for  consider- 
ation by  our  Senate  colleagues  the  fol- 
lowing communications  which  I  have  re- 
ceived   from    volunteer    fire   companies 
in  my  own  State.   Maryland  has  long 
benefited  from  the  services  of  such  or- 
ganizations. These  comments  from  of- 
ficers of  our  fire  companies  will  under- 
score the  importance  of  establishing  Na- 
tional Volunteer  Firemen's  Week: 
Abingdon  Fire  Co.,  Inc., 
Abingdon.  Md..  July  25,  1970. 
Congressman  J.  Glenn  Beall,  Jr., 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressivian  Beall:  Please  be  ad- 
vised that  the  Abingdon  Fire  Company  mem- 
bers are  in  complete  suppwrt  of  Joint  Res- 
olution 1176  authorizing  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  proclaim  the  week  of  Sep- 
tember 19  to  26  as  National  Volunteer  Fire- 
men's week. 

Thank  you  for  giving  recognition  to  the 
many  men  who  give  freely  of  their  time  to 
serve  their  commtuiltles. 
Sincerely, 

Charles  E.  Scott. 

Secretary. 

Antietam  Fire  Co., 
Hagerstown,  Md.,  July  24.  1970. 
Re  H.J.  Res.  1176,  National  Volunteer  Fire- 
men's Week 
Dear  Congressman  Beall,  Jr.:  Thank  you 
for   remembering   our   volunteer  firemen!   I 
firmly  believe  these  dedicated,  hard-working 


men,  more  than  any  other  group,  are  repre- 
sentative of  "Mister  Average  American". 
Their  consistent,  often  heroic,  efforts  have 
gone  unheralded  for  entirely  too  long. 

As  President  of  the  Antietam  Fire  Com- 
pany. Hagerstown.  Md. — and  as  a  citizen — I 
fully  support  your  resolution  as  a  worthwhile 
effort  to  put  all  volunteer  firemen  in  the 
national  spotlight. 
Very  truly  yours, 

C.  I.  Eyler,  Sr., 

President. 

AVALON  Shores   Volvnteer 

Fire   Deparvment. 
Shady  Side,  Md.,  July  22.  1970. 
Hon.  J.  Glenn  Beall.  Jr., 
Congress  of  the   United  States, 
House   of  Representatives, 
Washington,   DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Beall:  Please  be  as- 
sured that  this  department  wholeheartedly 
supports  H.J.  Res.  1176.  a  Joint  Resolution 
authorizing  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  proclaim  "National  Volunteer  Fire- 
men's Week"  from  September  19,  1970  to 
September  26.  1970.  It  is  gratifying  to  know 
that  someone  wishes  to  so  recognize  the  many 
hours  of  faithful,  and  unpaid,  service  per- 
formed by  the  able,  skilled  volunteer  fire- 
men of  our  country.  As  volunteer  firemen, 
we  feel  that  we  are  a  special  breed  of  patri- 
otic, community  conscious  Individuals. 
Very  truly  yours, 

William  F.  Bateman, 

Secretary. 
Albert   L.   Tonioli, 

President. 

Francis  H.  Barber  Funeral  Home, 

Laytonsville ,  Md.,  July  28.  1970. 
Mr.  J.  Glenn  Beall,  Jr., 
Member   of   Congress, 
House   of   Representatives, 
Washington^   D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Beall:  Thank  you  for  m.illing  me 
a  copy  of  the  Resolution  to  designate  a  Na- 
tional Volunteer  Firemen's  Week. 

I  have  read  this  resolution  sponsored  by 
you;  and  having  'oeen  a  member  of  a  volun- 
teer fire  company  for  over  fifteen  years,  as 
well  as  serving  as  its  President,  I  feel  this 
would  be  a  great  honor  to  our  service  organi- 
zation. It  would  certainly  g;ve  our  volunteer 
firemen  more  incentive  to  carry  on  and  serve 
others  with  even  greater  determination; 
many  times  risking  their  own  lives  for 
others. 

Therefore.  I  strongly  support  your  resolu- 
tion and  want  to  thank  you  for  your  Interest 
and  support. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Francis  H.  Barber. 

Bel  Alton  Voll-nteer  Fire 

Department,  Inc., 
Brl  Alton,  Md.,  July  24,  1970. 
Hon.  J.  Glenn  Beall,  Jr., 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

My  Dear  Congressman:  I  wholeheartedly 
support  the  resolution  designating  a  Na- 
tional Volunteer  Firemen's  Week.  It  is  time 
the  volunteer  firemen  throughout  the  state 
and  nation  are  recognized  for  their  untiring 
efforts  and  services  rendered  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 

Recognition  is  something  firemen  think 
little  of  when  there  is  a  life  to  save,  a  home 
at  stake  or  many  of  the  Jobs  they  are  called 
upon  to  perform.  Nevenheless,  I  believe  a 
gesture  such  as  the  resolution  you  have  co- 
sponsored  would  be  most  gratlfj-lng  to  the 
firemen  of  our  country. 

Thank  you  for  allowing  me  to  support  this 
resolution. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  E.  Frere, 

President. 
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The  Volunteer  Fire  Depaetmenx, 

Brandyuine,  Md.,  July  27,  1970. 
Hon.  J.  Glenn  Beall,  Jr., 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Beall;  In  reference  to  your  let- 
ter of  July  17,  1970,  and  tlie  enclosure  the 
Volunteer  Fire  Department  of  Brandywine, 
Inc.  (Company  40)  Prince  Georges  County, 
Maryl.iud.  wishes  to  go  on  record  as  sup- 
porting the  Joint  Resolution  H.J.  Res.  1176. 
We  leel  this  is  a  step  forward  in  Uie  right 
direction.  It  will,  we  hope,  enlighten  all  of 
our  citizens  to  the  wonderftil  work  being 
accomplished  by  the  Volunteers,  as  well  as 
malting  it  known  to  them  that  their  efforts 
are  appreciated  very  much. 
Sincerely  yours, 

PaANcis  Carroll, 

President. 


Chapel  Oaks  Volunteer  Fire  Depart- 

>!ENT, 

Washington,  D.C.  July  22,  1970. 
Hon.   J.   Glenn    Beall.    Jr.. 
C':ngre'^s    of    the    United    States.    House    of 
Reprc.wntative-.,  Wasliington.  D.C. 
DE.\a  Mr.  Beall:  The  Chanel  Oaks  Volun- 
teer  Fire   Pepartment    whole-heartedly   en- 
dorses Resolution  No.   1176.  author'zing  the 
President    to    proclaim    Nati:'nal    Volunteer 
Firemen's  Week  from  September  19,  1970  to 
September  2n.  1070. 

It  is  gratiiynig  to  know  we  have  the  In- 
terest and  .support  of  you  and  your  fellow 
Congres^ir.en.  Your  combined  efrort«;  to 
honor  the  volunteer  firemen  thi-oiighout  o\ir 
state  and  nation,  and  to  create  an  awareness 
of  their  diligent  erforts  and  devotion  to  duty. 
is  greatly  appreciated. 

Th's  I?tter  v,-ill  serve  as  endorsement  of  the 
Rpsolutim.   by   the   Chapt-l   Oaks  Vclunteer 
Fire  Department,  one-hundred  per  cent. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Clarence  Norton, 

Presid:mt. 

Chilltj?i--\delpi'i  Volvnteer 

Fire  Department,  Inc., 
Adelphi,  Md.,  July  23,  1970. 
J  Glenn  Beali  ,  Jr., 

Member  of  Congress,  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Congre.ssman  Beall:  We  meml->cr3  of 
The  Chillum  Adelphi  Volv:nt?er  Fire  Depart- 
ment  of    Ac'elphi,   Maryland   would    I'ke   to 
of.T   oi'.r    support    of    Resolution    H.J.    Re= 
1173  to  proclaim,  'National  Volunteer  Flre- 
n^en's    Wnek    from    September    19,    1970    to 
September  26,   1970. 

This  date  v.culd  fol!r-«'  bv  only  p.  fe-v 
weeks  the  anniversary,  August  9.  196y.  the 
date  two  Volunteer  members  of  the  Chillum 
Adelphi  Volunteer  Fire  Department.  Cbarlei 
R.  llobitetter  and  Rnbert  J.  Harmon.  Jr.  gave 
their  lives  in  a  rescue  attempt  in  our  area. 

Both  of  these  men  are  typical  of  the  type 
f'f  dedicated  persons  throughout  the  United 
Slates  who  make  up  the  Volunteer  Fire  De- 
partment systems,  large  and  small,  who  daily 
ri^k  their  lives  "That  Others  May  Live". 
Very  truly  yours, 

Vern  C.  Prentice, 

President. 

Clear  Spring  Volunteer  Fire  Co., 

Clear  Spring,  Md.,  July  2.1.  1970. 
Hon.  J.  Glenn  Beall,  Jr., 
Congre-iS  of  the  United  States, 
Hou-'^e  of  Representatives, 
Washingtoon.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Beall:  On  behalf  of 
the  Clear  Spring  Volunteer  Fire  Department, 
Inc.  I  ;i';sure  you  of  our  endorsement  of  H.J. 
Res.  1176  authorizing  the  President  to  pro- 
claim National  Volunteer  Firemen's  Week 
from  September  19,  1970  to  September  26. 
1970. 

Volunteers  spend  many  hours  of  personal 
time  training  for  the  prevention  of  fires,  re- 
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celving    Instructions    in    flreflghting    proce- 
dures, techniques,  and  in  actual  practice. 

Fighting  fires;  protecting  the  property  of 
others  not  only  is  hazardous  but  also  in- 
volves dedication  of  the  men  and  the  under- 
standing of  their  families.  Day  or  night  the 
routine  pleasant  and  Important  home  life 
may  be  interrupted  by  the  alarm. 

We,  of  the  Clear  Spring  Fire  Department, 
appreciate  the  recognition  afforded  us  by 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  by  you,  to 
remind  the  Nation  that  the  Volunteer  Fire- 
men are  dedicated  to  the  protection  of  the 
health  and  welfare  of  their  communities. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Thomas  F.  Altman. 

President. 


July  30,  1970 


As  President  of  our  Volunteer  Fire  Depart- 
ment I  concur  with  this  resolution  and  give 
It  my  support. 
Sincerely, 

D.  S.  Wetbricht, 

President. 


Cottage  Citt  Fire  Co., 
Cottage  City,  Md.,  July  27,  1970. 
Hon.  J.  Glenn  Beall,  Jr.. 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  This  Is  In  response  to  your  letter 
dated  July  17,  1970. 

This  department  desires  to  go  on  record  as 
supporting  H.J.  Res.  1176  which  Is  to  honor 
the  nation's  volunteer  firemen  during  the 
week  of  September  19  through  September  26. 
We  also  urge  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
f)  approve  the  joint  resolution  without  de- 
lay. 

The  Cottage  City  Fire  Company  extends  Its 
appreciation  and  gratitude  to  you  and  others 
who  had  a  hand  In  drafting  the  referenced 
resolution. 

Sincerely, 

Paul  L.  Bartin, 

Secretary. 

Dai^tasct'S  Volunteer 

FiRc  Department,  Inc., 
Damascus,  Md.,  July  25,  1970. 
J.  Glenn  Bcall,  Jr., 
Congress  of  the  U?iited  States. 
House  of  Rcpre.sentatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Honorable  J.  Glenn  Beall:  The  members 
of  the  Damascus  Volunteer  Fire  Department. 
Inc..  at  their  regul.ir  meeting  voted  to  en- 
dorse the  resolution  of  a  National  Volunteer 
Firemen's  Week,  September  19  to  Septem- 
ber 26,  1970. 

Thank  you  for  your  Interest  In  and  con- 
cern  for  Volunteer  Firemen. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Rodney  H.  Duvall, 
Corresponding  Secretary. 


District  Heights  Volunteer 

Fire  Department,  Inc., 
District  Heights,  Md.,  July  23,  1970. 
J.  Gle.n.v  Beall,  Jr.. 
Coiigrcss  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Be.^ll:  At  the  regular  meeting 
of  the  District  Heights  Volunteer  Fire  De- 
partment the  membership  has  authorized  me 
to  send  yoti  our  endorsement  of  the  Reso- 
lution H.J.  Res.  1176  (National  Volunteer 
Firemen's  Week) . 

The   thought   by   the   originators   of   this 
resolution  is  very  much  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

J.  J.  Thorne, 

Secretary. 


Guardian  Hose  Co.,  Inc., 
Thurmont,  Md.,  July  23,  1970. 
Mr.  J.  Glenn  Beall.  Jr., 
Congress  of  the  United  States^ 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Beall:  This  letter  acknowledging 
your  note  endorsing  copy  of  H.J.  Res.  1176  in 
the  Hou.se  of  Representatives,  April  16,  1970 
of  the  2d  Session,  91st  Congress  authorizing 
tiie  President  to  proclaim  National  Volunteer 
Firemen's  Week  from  September  19,  1970,  to 
September  26,  1970. 


Independent  Hose  Co..  Maryland 
State  Firemen's  Association, 

Frederick,  Md.,  July  23,  1970. 
Hon.  J.  Glenn  Beall,  Jr., 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr  Beaix:  On  behalf  of  the  Officers, 
Directors  and  Members  of  the  Independent 
Hose  Company  No.  1  of  Frederick,  Maryland, 
I  wish  to  ad\ise  our  sincere  appreciation  and 
support  of  Resolution  1176. 

Our  volunteers  give  of  themselves  without 
thought  of  reward  or  personal  gain  iu  all 
their  assignments.  Recognition  of  their  ef- 
forts will  help  to  encourage  them  in  their 
duties  and  maintain  the  volunteer  concept 
of  fire  and  rescue  service  vital  to  communi- 
ties throughout  our  nation. 
Respectfully, 

Willard  M.  Horine, 

President. 


Kensington  Volu^'teer 

Fire  Department,  Inc., 
Kensington,  Md.,  July  23,  1970 
Hon.  J.  Glenn  Beall,  Jr  , 
Congress    of    the    United    States,   House   of 
Rcprctentatirfs.   Wasliington,  D.C. 
Sir:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  July  17, 
1970. 

This  letter,  to  become  pan  of  the  official 
Congressional  Record,  Indicates  the  full  sup- 
port of  the  Kensington  Volunteer  Fire  De- 
partment, Inc.  for  the  Joint  Resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  1176)  introduced  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  Second  Sess.on  of  the 
Ninety-first  Congress  on  April  16,  1970,  au- 
thorizing the  President  to  proclaim  National 
Volunteer  Firemen's  Week  from  September 
19,  1970  to  Soptem.'oer  26,  1970. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Donald  M.  Phillips.  President. 

La  F*lata  Volunteer 
Fire  Department.  Inc., 
Charles  County,  Md.,  July  24,  1970. 
Hon.  J.  Glenn  Beall,  Jr., 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ma.  Beall:  I  am  writing  on  behalf  of 
the  La  Plata  Volunteer  Fire  Department  to 
express  our  support  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion =  116,  regarding  National  Volunteer 
Firemen's  Week.  .September  19  to  26,  1970 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  in  this 
regard. 

Very  truly  yours 

Edward  L.  Sanders,  Jr., 

Secretary. 

OcE\N  Cirv,  Md., 

July  28,  1970. 
J.  Glenn  BE.^LL,  Jr., 

Congress    of    the    United    States,    House    of 
Representatives.  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Beall:  Re  your  letter  of  7-17-70 
regarding   H.,'.    Res.    1176   rn    b^-ha'-f   nf   the 
Ocean    City    Volunteer    Fire    Department.   I 
heartily  support  the  prcpoied  resolution  co- 
sponsored  by  you.  Thank  you.  I  am, 
Your.5  truly. 

George  M.  Hurley.  President. 

0.\0N  Hill  Volunteer  Fire  Co. 

AND  Rescue  Squad, 
Oxen  Hill.  Md..  July  22, 1970. 
Hon.  J.  Glenn  Beall.  Jr. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  your  letter  of  July 
17.  1970.  I  am  pleased  to  support  your  reso- 
lution designating  a  National  Volunteer  Fire- 
men's Week. 


Juhj  30,  1970 


Thanking   you    for   your   Interest    In   our 

efforts. 

Respectfully, 

James  M.  Barnard,  St., 

Vice  President. 


Potomac  Fire  Co.,  No.  2,  Inc., 
Westernport,  Md.,  July  23, 1970. 
Hon.  J.  Glenn  Beall,  Jr., 
Member  of  Congress,  6th  District  of  Maryland, 
House   of   Representatives,    Washirigton, 
D.C. 
Dear  Congressman  Beall:  The  officers  and 
meniberb  of  the  Potomac  Fire  Company  No.  2 
of  Westernport,  Allegany  County,  Maryland 
are  very  much  appreciative  of  the  efforts  of 
yourself  and  other  members  of  the  91st  Con- 
gress  in   Introducing    a   Joint    resolution    to 
proclaim  the  week  from  September  19.  1970, 
to  September  26.  1970.  as  National  Volunteer 
Firemen's  Week.  We  support  this  Resolution 
and  feel  that  it  is  long  overdue  for  men  who 
give  so  much  of  their  time  and  sometimes 
their  life  for  their  fellow  Americans. 

Again,  we  thank  you  and  hope  that  this 
resolution  passes  the  Senate. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  H.  Shimer, 
Chairman,  Board  of  Directors. 
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The  members  of  this  fire  department  Join 
with  those  throughout  the  nation.  In  ex- 
pressing our  thanks  to  the  sponsors  of  this 
resolution. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Leroy  J.  Koch, 

President. 


Rock  Hall  Volunteer  Fire  Co., 

Rock  Hall,  Md.,  July  23.  1970. 

Hon.  J,  Glenn  Br  all.  Jr., 
Congjess  of  the  United  States. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Beall:  Due  to  the 
timely  arrival  ol  your  letter  ol  July  17  with 
reference  to  H,J.  Res.  1 176.  it  was  read  to  the 
Officers  and  members  of  the  Rock  Hall  Volun- 
teer Fire  Co.  at  our  meeting  of  July  21. 

The  memljers  present  at  this  meeting  (ap- 
prox.  30)  all  expressed  their  thanks  and  ap- 
preciation to  you  and  your  colleagues  for 
your  thoughts  and  deeds  In  sponsoring  this 
resolution. 

All  too  often  the  volunteer  firemen  are 
over-looked  or  taken  for  granted  In  the  part 
they  have  In  protecting  their  communities 
and  the  lives  of  the  people  therein. 

Therefore,    the    Officers    and    members    of 
The   Rock    Hall    Volunteer    Fire    Co.    whole- 
heartedly approve  and  endorse  H.J.  Res.  1176. 
and  again  thank  you  for  your  consideration. 
Respectfully, 

P.  Jay  Elbotjrn,  President. 


Volunteer  Fire  Department,  Inc., 
W.  Lanham  Hills,  Md.,  July  24, 1970. 
Hon.  J.  Glenn  Beall,  Jr., 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Beall:  We  heartily 
support  H.J.  Res.  1176.  which  authorizes  the 
President  to  proclaim  National  Volunteer 
Firemen's  Week,  from  September  19,  1970  to 
September  26,  1970. 

We  wlio  serve  in  volunteer  fire  companies 
throughout  tiie  nation,  gladly  give  of  our 
time  and  ask  for  no  compensation  in  return, 
except  the  chance  to  serve  our  comm'auities. 

In  addition  to  our  normal  duties  of  fire 
suppression,  we  actively  support  fire  preven- 
tion programs  in  our  respective  communi- 
ties. We  also  require  that  our  members  com- 
plete fire  fighting  courses  and  first  aid 
courses,  usually  given  by  a  local  university 
and  the  American  Red  Cross,  as  well  as  at- 
tendance at  weekly  drills.  We  do  this  In  order 
to  provide  efficient  and  scientific  fire  fight- 
ing services  to  the  communities  that  we 
serve. 

We,  like  all  human  beings,  feel  a  certain 
amount  of  gratification  from  a  simple  pat 
on  the  back  and  a  statement  of  a  Job  well 
done.  We  feel  that  H.J.  Res.  1176  will  accom- 
plish this  and  give  added  Incentive  to  the 
volunteer  firemen  of  the  nation  by  letting 
them  know  that  they  are  wanted  and  ap- 
preciated. 


LETTERS  V/ITH  PERCEPTIVE  COM- 
MENTS ON  THE  PRESENT  STATUS 
OF  THE  AEROSPACE  INDUSTRY  IN 
SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  30,  1970 

Ml'.  SCHMIT7.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  tc  extend  my  remark-  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  would  like  to  include  two  letters 
received  from  Mr.  Thomas  Albright  of 
Sant?  Ana,  Calif.,  with  ."^ome  perceptive 
comments  on  the  present  status  of  the 
aerosimce  industry'  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia. The  le'ters  follow: 

July  1.  1970. 

Dear  J-ihn:  My  wife.  Katie,  and  I  wish  to 
expros.s  our  pleasure  with  your  election  to 
Congress. 

Since  a  significant  number  of  aerospace 
engineers  are  In  your  district,  I  would  like 
to  submit  some  comments  on  the  situation 
to  you.  In  whatever  light  .'Aerospace  or  the  de- 
fense industry  may  be  considered,  it  is  a  part 
of  the  Nation's  needs  for  survival. 

I  feel  that  the  accumulated  events  of  the 
pa.st  15  years  have  resuled  in  a  breach  of 
national  faith  to  the  engineers.  But  more 
im.portant  Is  the  future  danger  There  is 
probably  less  than  5'".  of  the  engineers  who 
would  presently  recommend  the  Investment 
of  the  mind  of  h's  son  in  the  deferse  in- 
dustry. This  condition  is  principally  due  to 
the  temporary  nature  of  the  industry  as  well 
as  the  national  trend  which  is  being  forced 
by  the  vocal  crowd.  The  handle  of  a  name 
can  seemmgly  do  wonders  or  harm.  F.D.R. 
put  the  same  industry  in  a  favorable  light 
by  calling  it  "the  Arsenal  of  Democracy." 

Notwithstanding  several  cases  of  history 
being  on  the  side  of  the  Democrats,  I  con- 
sider the  following  some  irresponsible  con- 
tributions by  them  In  which  they  made  po- 
litical hay: 

Post  Sputnik  Charge:  The  U.S.  has  a 
booster  gap. 

Fact:  The  U.S.  had  developed  an  "ad- 
vanced' bomb  of  lower  weigh*  (hence,  was 
ahead)  and  didn't  need  the  huge  boosters 
for  ICBM  purposes  as  Russia  did.  Space  was 
not  then  a  national  objective.  However,  we 
quickly  recouped  In  space. 

1958  Charge:  The  population  of  our  tech- 
nical community  is  getting  behind,  citing 
RussnTs  educational  methods  and  national 
emphasis. 

Fact:  In  those  years  as  many  as  20  com- 
panies were  fighting  tooth  and  nail  for  any 
significant  contract. 

1960  Campaign  Charge:  A  missile  gap 
exists. 

Fact:  Later  refuted. 

Early  1961  Event:  Bay  of  Pigs  fiasco  fol- 
lowng  decision  not  to  use  the  military. 

Counter  Event:  Apollo  race-to-the-moon 
program  by  1970. 

Total  Result — As  a  result  of  the  false 
charges  and  ill-advised  events,  money  was 
dumped  out  mostly  for  the  spending  in  the 
Space  area.  Every  Podunk  University  was 
set  up  with  the  latest  In  lab.  facilities,  given 
research  contracts  ( many  of  which  Indvistry 
couldn't  get),  scholarships  granted,  and  gov- 
ernment and  university  facilities  were 
erected  throughout  the  country.  Production 
of   Minuteman   was   apparently   accelerated. 
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The  sum  total  w^as  a  huge  outpouring  of  col- 
lege graduates  (many  of  whom  would  have 
entered  other  fields)  for  Aerospace  employ- 
ment. These  events,  together  with  todays 
vocal  objections,  have  created  the  present 
Aerospace  employment  picture — A  breach 
of  faith. 

Other  contributing  factors  by  the  Demo- 
crats: 

1 .  Viet  Nam  War  and  Its  escalation  with  no 
intent  to  win 

2.  Inflation  should  have  been  attacked  In 
1968 

3  A  1 '"r  productivity  increase  versus  an 
inflation  increase  of  6',  has  creattd  the  focal 
problem  in  the  real-world  economic  sense. 

Yet,  it  appears  that  Russia  has  the  Arms 
Race  momentum  and  China  is  building  a 
Threat. 

The  same  vocal  cro-vd  will  be  yelling  two 
years  from  now  that  we  are  behind  and  the 
gj-ahead  switch  will  be  thrown  again.  This 
off-aga:n,  on-again  practice  is  wasteful  to 
the  national  interests.  Is  risky  toward  se- 
curity, and  Is  disruptive  to  many  lives. 

The  Engineer — In  addition  to  the  un- 
certainty of  work,  another  characteristic  of 
the  aerospace  engineer  In  the  industry  Is 
the  working  agreement  he  must  fulfill  as  a 
condition  of  employment.  This  could  be  In- 
terpieted  as  the  companies  "owning  the 
minds"  or  mental  servitude — certainly 
enough  to  question  the  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual In  an  atmosphere  of  free  enterprise. 

History  lias  recorded  two  phases  of  physical 
servitude  in  this  country.  First,  physical 
bondage  resulted  in  the  Civil  War.  Second, 
physical  servifude  In  an  economic  sense 
lowcat  shops)  rcsuKcd  in  the  unions.  When 
a  company  owns  any  idea  an  engineer  may 
conceive  on  his  own  time  and  from  prior 
experience,  even  though  they  are  not  cur- 
re  -tly  in  that  business  but  might  plan  lo 
be  iu  the  future;  that  seems  lo  be  mental 
servitude. 

During  the  evening  of  your  recent  testi- 
monial dinner,  in  response  to  your  question. 
I  mentioned  that  I  came  within  1  hour  of  re- 
ceiving a  layoff  notice  even  though  I  had 
individually  saved  the  government  $21  mil- 
lion of  which  my  employer  received  $4  mil- 
lion as  net  profit  ($2.1  million  received  to 
date).  During  the  first  week  in  June.  I 
actually  received  a  layoff  notice.  However,  It 
was  cancelled  a  day  later. 

I  solely  bird-dogged  a  belief  for  two  years 
tintll  I  received  study  funds.  Then,  i  in- 
dividually developed  a  solution  to  eliminate 
the  need  for  equipment  which  led  to  the 
;iiorementioned  Value  Savings  to  the  govern- 
ment and  Corporate  profit. 

This  Corp.  net  profit  was  many  times 
greater  than  that  which  they  would  have 
received  from  future  equipment  deliveries. 
Moreover,  the  profit  was  delivered  to  my 
employer  during  a  period  of  tight  money. 

Problems  cannot  be  solved  unless  exposure 
Is  made  to  the  right  people.  However,  In  this 
case,  I  made  my  own  exposure  and  assign- 
ment to  the  problem.  In  truth,  I  feel  that 
my  best  assets  toward  the  achievement  came 
from  my  rural  heritage  and  re.sourcefuluess 
developed  from  previous  employment.  Yet. 
mental  servitude  Is  at  work  wherein  the 
Corp.  gets  all  and  the  individual  gets  noth- 
ing. 

I  did  receive  an  Air  Force  certificate  award 
which  compares  favorably  with  three  certifi- 
cates my  boys  received  from  the  public 
schools.  My  only  reward  from  my  employer 
has  been  the  two  layoff  episodes  although  my 
achievement  was  performed  two  years  ago.  I 
cannot  believe  that  any  fair-minded  in- 
dividual in  public  or  private  life  would  ap- 
prove these  events  I  have  Just  related. 

Certainly  these  practices  raise  many  ques- 
tions as  to  motivation  or  incentives  lo 
prompt  an  individual  to  perform  beyond  the 
call  of  duty.  Today's  climate  would  seem  to 
influence  any  engineer  to  save  any  signifi- 
cant Idea  to  prove  himself  later  In  case  he 
has  to  shop  for  a  new  Job.  These  practices 
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do  not  seem  to  be  In  keeping  with  President 
Nixon's  correct  call  for  Increased  produc- 
tivity to  match  Inflation. 

It  has  been  said  that  unions  enter  in 
areas  only  where  and  when  significant 
abuses  exist.  Engineers  do  not  want  to  belong 
to  unions.  Yet  it  Is  happening  and  the  pace 
appears  to  be  quickening.  It  seems  a  shame 
that  this  is  the  only  solution  In  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life.  How'ever,  the  layoff  practices 
and  the  designation  of  those  Immune  from 
layoff  seem  to  be  an  open  invitation  for  the 
unions. 

Irrespective  of  your  committee  assign- 
ments in  the  Congress,  I  am  sure  you  will 
work  foremost  in  the  interesta  of  the  nation 
Including  free  enterprise  and,  while  rep- 
resenting the  people  In  your  district,  you 
will  remember  all  elements  Including  the 
aerospace  engineer. 

Respectively  yours, 

THOMAS  B.  Albright. 

July  23,  1970. 

Deab  John:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
July  15th.  Since  writing  you  on  July  1st, 
I  have  come  across  some  interesting  Items 
relative  to  technology,  the  engineer,  and  the 
Aerospace  Industry. 

I  read  an  article  "The  Legal  Rights  of  Em- 
ployed Inventors"  by  Mr.  Theodore  H.  Las- 
sagne  which  appeared  In  the  Sept.  1965  Issue 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  Journal. 
The  article  explains  why  the  present  system 
results  in  the  U.S.  ranking  only  7th  In  the 
number  of  new  inventions.  The  only  excep- 
tion to  his  article  seems  to  be  that  employees 
no  longer  have  the  "security  of  a  pay  check" 
for  their  compensation. 

In  the  correspondence  section  of  a  July 
technical  magazine,  comments  were  made 
relative  to  a  bill.  H.R.  15512  Introduced  by 
Congressman  John  E.  Moss  of  Calif.  This  is 
"A  bill  to  create  a  comprehensive  Federal 
System  for  determining  the  ownership  of  and 
amount  of  compensation  to  be  paid  for  In- 
ventions and  proposals  for  technical  Im- 
provement made  by  employed  pe.'-sons."  Prom 
the  scant  Information,  this  bill  appears  to 
correspond  to  the  spirit  of  the  trend  in  Mr. 
Lassagne's  article. 

An  article  In  this  publication— T.E.E.E. 
Spectrum— "Science  In  the  Seventies — the 
policy  Issues"  generally  poses  questions  and 
savs  that  .i  national  policy  is  rteeded.  A  par- 
tial quote  states:  "There  is  general  agree- 
ment that  technological  innovation  Is  a  com- 
ponent of  economic  growth — some  economists 
believe  It  is  the  primary  factor.  Yet,  there 
Is  certainly  no  general  agreement  that  the 
a.ssurance  of  technological  Innovation  Is  the 
responsibility  of  the  federal  government  I 
believe  It  may  come,  however."  This  article 
was  written  by  Hubert  Heffner,  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology.  Executive  Office  of 
the  President. 

Irrespective  of  the  present-day  views  com- 
monly voiced,  I  feel  that,  considering  the 
challenges  and  the  results,  the  defense  effort 
or  Department  Is  head  and  shoulders  above 
any  other  Dept.  In  the  federal  government. 
However,  technology  can  be  added  to  the 
economic  sector  If  government  will  remove 
the  shackles  to  innovation.  From  what  I  can 
tell,  the  passage  of  H.R.  15512  would  be  a 
step  In  the  right  direction.  Government 
should  not  fund  that  which  can  be  eco- 
nomically attractive. 

As  a  means  of  conducting  joint  business, 
some  Impasse  would  be  broken  between  In- 
vention ownership  If  the  Inventor  got  some 
compensation.  The  usual  question  Is  "who 
gets  It — the  aerospace  company  or  the  gov- 
ernment?" 

In  addition,  these  companies  usually  fol- 
low a  policy  of  "least  hurt".  They  weigh 
the  cost  of  obtaining  a  patent  versus  the 
possible  pain  or  loss  In  not  getting  It.  As  a 
restUt,  some  Inventions  may  be  "tabled"  and 
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are  not  released  to  the  inventor  even  If  he 
asks  for  it.  It  is  highly  likely  that.  If  em- 
ployed Inventors  are  given  some  compensa- 
tion, further  technology  will  pour  out  to 
the  economic  sector,  rather  than  remaining 
on  the  company  shelves. 

Relative  to  government  not  funding  that 
which  Is  economically  attractive.  I  think  the 
oceanographic  pursuit  may  be  an  interest- 
ing point.  Much  was  made  about  all  the 
riches  in  the  oceans.  Having  worked  5  years 
on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  I  would  tend  to  agree. 
However,  I  suspect  that  this  pursuit  would 
have  been  much  further  developed  by  the 
petroleum  and  mineral  companies — had  not 
the  aerospace  companies  rushed  In  to  wait 
for  government  funding. 

Thank  you  for  your  indulgence  In  reading 
my  lengthy  letters. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Thomas   B.   Albright. 


July  30,  1970 


FIGURES  TO  KEEP  IN  MIND  WHEN 
^HE  FARM  BILL  COMES  TO  THE 
FLOOR 


OPPOSITION  TO  THE  SECTION  235 
SUBSIDY  PROGRAM  CONTAINED 
IN  THE  EMERGENCY  HOUSING 
ACT 


HON.  DAVE  MARTIN 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  30.  1970 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert 
a  letter  received  from  a  constituent  in 
Grand  Island.  Nebr.,  In  regard  to  the 

235  subsidy  program  contained  in  the  re- 
cently passed  Emergency  Housing  Act. 

I  opposed  this  legislation  because  of 
this  subsidy  involved  in  sections  235  and 

236  on  the  purchase  of  a  home  and  on 
the  rental  of  a  home. 

Programs  such  as  235  make  for  a 
crutch  on  which  the  hoasing  industry 
leans  and  will  result  eventually  in  the 
construction  of  practically  all  homes  in 
the  country  under  this  program,  in  which 
the  taxpayers  pay  most  of  the  interest  on 
the  loan  for  the  next  4  years. 

I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  the 
thoughts  expressed  by  my  constituent's 
letter  which  follows: 

July  26,  1970. 

Dear  Sir:  We  want  to  express  our  extreme 
disgust  with  the  FHA  235  program.  In  our 
opinion  it  is  definitely  a  socialistic  program 
designed,  along  with  our  Country's  exten- 
sive welfare  programs,  to  destroy  personal 
incentive  and  Individualism. 

As  a  family  we  worked  and  saved  for  10 
years  to  buy  a  $15,000  house.  We  bought  our 
house  at  $140  a  month,  and  a  year  later  ap- 
proximately 30  of  the  same  houses  were  built 
across  the  street  from  ours  for  so  called 
"low  income"  families  which  Includes  school 
teachers  &  similar  middle  class  workers.  They 
pay  $100  a  month  for  the  same  house  as  ours 
&  then  can  afford  their  color  TVs,  chain  link 
fences,  YMCA  memberships,  etc. 

It  seems  to  me  we're  penalized  for  hustling 
around  for  a  little  better  job  and  not  having 
a  house  full  of  children.  If  we  were  a  little 
lazy  in  mind  &  spirit,  we  would  be  better 
off  to  take  a  lesser  job  &  have  a  few  more 
children  and  live  off  the  government  as  seems 
to  be  the  trend  these  d«5's. 

As  far  as  I'm  concerned,  what's  good  for 
one  should  be  good  for  all.  I'm  all  for  Im- 
proving the  Country  and  If  that  Includes  pro- 
viding everyone  with  a  nice  house — fine! 
But — for  those  who  have  a  little  Incentive 
to  Improve  themselves,  they  should  also  be 
given  a  government  allowance  or  low  Interest 
loan  Instead  of  being  penalized  for  their 
ambition,  and  I  could  go  on  and  on. 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  30,  1970 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  the 
Minnesota  Sixth  Congressional  District 
is  one  of  the  most  agricultural  districts 
in  the  entire  United  States,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  our  newspapers  devote  a 
great  deal  of  editorial  space  to  the  prob- 
lems of  agriculture. 

Some  of  these  editors  are  conducting 
educational  campaigns,  through  their 
editorials,  pointing  out  to  their  readers 
that  the  price  paid  for  food  across  the 
supermarket  counter  does  not  reflect  the 
price  the  fanner  is  receiving  for  his 
product. 

The  Canby  News,  a  State  and  national 
award  winner  for  newspaper  excellence, 
printed  one  such  editorial  in  its  issue 
of  July  23. 

Editor  Richard  Olson  chose  a  list  of 
20  items  showing  their  selling  price  and 
the  price  the  producer  received  for  these 
items. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
keep  these  figures  in  mind  when  the 
farm  bill  comes  to  the  floor. 

Our  family  farmers  today  are  living 
on  depression-level  prices  while  the  rest 
of  our  economy  is  enjoying  booming  af- 
fluence. I  urge  that  this  farm  economy 
gap  be  closed,  that  our  farmers  be  given 
greater  equality  in  our  economic  struc- 
ture. 

With  your  permission,  and  for  the  en- 
lightenment of  my  colleagues,  I  here- 
with insert  Richard  Olson's  editorial  in 
the  Congressional  Record: 
Cost  of  Pood 

We  all  know  that  It  costs  money  to  proc- 
ess food,  but  sometimes  we  wonder  why  It 
has  to  cost  so  much.  The  grocery  stores  op- 
erate on  the  thinnest  margin  possible  and 
the  farmers  have  long  said  that  they  don't 
get  a  fair  share  of  what  they  produce. 

But  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  amount 
the  processors  get  after  food  leaves  the  farm, 
here  are  some  figures: 
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FORMER  CONGRESSMAN  SCRIV- 
NER'S  REMARKS  ON  REVENUE 
SHARING  AND  EDUCATION 


Food  item 


Purchase 
price 


Farmers 
shire 


10  lbs.  of  sugar $1.2?  Vi-f 

1  loaf  o(  white  bread -35  .f 

1  loaf  of  wheal  bread .35  .» 

lOlbs.  of  potatoes 1-08  .» 

Hgallonofmllk •"  -f 

2  lbs.  of  American  cheese l.W  •" 

1  package  of  corn  flakes .w  -u* 

5  lbs.  of  white  flour .59  -f 

2  cans  of  peaches •]*  •!, 

2  cans  of  beets... -fS  -0^ 

2cansofcorn -54  •«' 

2cansofpeas -50  •"» 

2  cans  of  spaghetti -Jo  -S 

Jar  of  peanut  butter -fj  -Ji 

5  lbs.  of  apples }•«  -S 

1  bottle  of  cooking  oil 1-J9  -g 

I  package  of  cookies -jj  -^ 

H  gallon  of  ice  cream -99  -^ 

1  choice  beef  roast 3. 52  i-'» 

1  choice  pork  roast - 2. 12  '■'' 

Total -  isTiT  7^ 

Note:   Based  on   national  averages  as  taken  f'f^JJSDA 
Marketing  and  Transportation  Situation,  November  1953. 


HON.  LOUIS  FREY,  JR. 

OF    FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  30.  1970 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  doing  re- 
search for  the  bill  I  introduced  on  rev- 
enue sharing,  H.R.  13983,  I  came  across 
remarks  by  fonner  Congressman  Errett 
p.  Scrivner  of  Kansas,  delivered  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  Tuesday, 
February  22,  1955.  Congressman  Scriv- 
ner was  an  outstanding  Member  of  Con- 
gress, and  one  of  the  first  Congressmen 
to  propose  revenue  sharing.  I  think  these 
remarks  made  in  1955  are  worthy  of  note, 
and  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
include  them  in  the  Record  for  your 
review. 

I  am  extremely  proud  that  Congress- 
man Scrivner  is  a  resident  of  my  district, 
the  Fifth  Congressional  District  of 
Florida. 

The  remarks  follow: 
Simple.  Direct,  Federal  An)  for  Education 
(By  Hon.  Errett  P.  Scrivner) 

Mr  ScRiv.NER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  you  are  look- 
ing :or  a  simple,  direct  program  for  aid  to 
education,  free  from  Government  controls. 
without  costly  administration,  and  devoid  of 
any  -share-the-wealth"  attributes,  the  joint 
resolution  I  am  introducing  today  deserves 
your  consideration  and  support. 

Although  most  State  treasuries  are  in  bet- 
ter shape  financially  than  is  the  Federal 
Treasury,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  In  many 
States  the  demands,  especially  for  education, 
call  for  more  finances  than  the  States  are  able 
to  raise  to  provide  needed  buildings,  main- 
tenance. Improved  equipment.  Increases  In 
teachers'  salaries,  and  other  Items.  The  com- 
bined debt  of  the  48  States  Is  about  $20  bil- 
lion. Uncle  Sam  owes  over  $275  billion. 

With  the  enormous  Increase  In  Federal  ex- 
penditures over  the  past  25  years  the  Federal 
Government  has  tapped  every  practical  pos- 
sible source  of  tax  revenue,  with  little  con- 
sideration for  the  tax  needs  of  State  and 
municipal  governments.  The  States  are  now 
dependent  almost  entirely  upon  direct  taxes 
on  real  estate  and  personal  property,  dupli- 
cated income  tax  and  sales  taxes  which  fall 
heavily  on  persons  of  low  Income.  In  seeking 
new  revenue  the  States  find  available  sources 
already  drained  by  Federal  taxation — Income 
taxes,  admission  taxes,  beverage  taxes,  luxury 
taxes,  transportation  taxes,  tobacco  taxes,  ex- 
cise taxes,  to  name  but  a  few.  Enormous 
sums,  billions  of  dollars  annually,  are  si- 
phoned out  of  the  States  In  individual  and 
corporate  Income  taxes.  The  remaining  reve- 
nue available  to  the  States  Is  Inadequate  to 
meet  rising  local  costs  of  government  and 
provide  adequately  for  growing  educational 
needs. 

It  is  neither  economical  nor  efSclent  to 
withdraw  huge  sums  from  the  States  and 
then  have  a  portion  of  these  funds  trickle 
back  under  any  of  the  proposed  bureaucratic- 
administered  programs  of  aid  to  education. 
If  any  of  the  presently  proposed  and  pending 
programs  are  adopted,  a  large  overhead  for 
administration  is  unavoidable,  and  in  some 
instances  the  only  thing  offered  the  State  is 
an  opportunity,  lured  on  by  Federal  dollars 
in  matching  funds,  to  go  into  debt,  and  even 
this  is  prohibited  by  law  in  some  States. 

Under  the  best-lntentloned  Federal  admin- 
istration, there  remains  the  well-founded  ob- 
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jectlon  that  the  compulsory  requirement  that 
each  State  meet  conditions  imposed  by  law 
and  regulations  of  the  administering  biu-eau 
must  be  complied  with  to  qualify  for  bene- 
fits. Furthermore,  there  is  a  deep-seated 
fear — also  well  founded— that  with  Govern- 
ment intervention  in  education  programs, 
opportunity  might  well  be  found  for  chan- 
neiiiig  prop.iganda  into  our  schools,  along 
with  Federal  controls  which  naturally  follow 
Federal  dollars  flowing  from  Washington. 

With  a  modest  beginning,  these  programs, 
with  almost  no  exception,  follow  a  pattern 
of  growing  and  growing,  until  It  Is  possible 
that  the  training  of  our  youth  throughout 
the  Nation  could  some  day  be  directed  from 
one  central  Federal  bureau,  and  that  bureau 
would  be  headed  by  someone  appKJlnted,  not 
elected,  and  thus  not  directly  responsible  to 
the  taxpayers  whose  funds  he  was  spending. 

Th3  prime  responsibility  for  education  pro- 
grams is  In  the  local  community  and  the 
State.  Conditions  now  existing  are  not  emer- 
gency short-time  situations,  and  can  be  ex- 
pected to  continue  for  the  long  indefinite  fu- 
ture, as  more  children  are  born. 

To  easily,  simply,  cheaply,  and  efficiently 
provide  the  States  v/ilh  some  financial  aid 
for  meeting  their  needs  for  the  improvement 
of  their  respective  educational  programs, 
without  increasing  their  debt,  without  build- 
ing up  a  huge  Federal  bureauciiiCy,  without 
fear  of  Federal  controls,  dictation,  or  propa- 
ganda, without  the  slightest  element  of  dis- 
tribution of  wealth,  I  am  proposing,  by  a 
Joint  resolution  which  I  am  today  Introduc- 
ing, a  simple,  direct,  unrestricted  plan  for 
aid  to  the  States  and  the  Territories  to  help 
them  meet  the  educational  demands  within 
their  respective  borders: 

"House  Joint  Resolution  — 

"Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  through  taxes.  Is  siphonuig  a  great 
part  of  the  wealth  of  our  Nation  out  of 
the  several  States  and  Territories  Into  the 
Federal  Treasury:   and 

"Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  Is  collecting  taxes  from  nearly  all 
sources  of  revenue.  Including  taxes  on  indi- 
vidual and  corporate  incomes,  admissions, 
beverages,  communications,  gifts,  luxuries, 
transportation,  and  from  excises  and  other 
taxes,  leaving  to  the  States  little  but  real  and 
personal  property  and  consumer  sales  as 
sources  of  tax  revenue:   and 

"Whereas  at  rates  approaching  confiscation 
of  property.  States  are  still  not  able  to  raise 
revenue  sufficient  to  carry  the  rising  costs  of 
State  and  local  governments,  and  especially 
not  to  meet  the  demands  for  needed  im- 
provements and  higher  salaries  for  the  train- 
ing of  our  youth;  and 

"Whereas  It  has  been  proposed  that  the 
Federal  Government  grant  aid  to  the  States 
for  educational  purposes;  and 

"Whereas  It  Is  neither  economical  nor 
efficient  to  withdraw  huge  sums  out  of  the 
States  and  Territories  and  redistribute  funds 
under  bureaucratic  regulation  from  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury,  and 

"Whereas  It  Is  desirable  that  such  aid  be 
accomplished  by  a  simple,  easy,  direct,  and 
efficient  method,  not  hampered  with  bureau- 
cratic restrictions,  directions,  or  dictation: 
Therefore  be  It 

•'Resolved,  etc..  That  1  percent  of  all  income 
taxes  collected  on  individual  and  corporate 
Incomes  under  Federal  statutes  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  revenue  for  the  State  or  Ter- 
ritory within  which  It  Is  collected,  for  use, 
for  educational  purposes  only,  without  any 
Federal  direction,  control,  or  Interference. 

"Sec.  2.  District  directors  of  Internal  rev- 
enue are  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
transfer  to  the  treasurer,  or  corresponding 
official,  of  the  State  or  Territory  within  which 
their  respective  Internal  revenue  districts  are 
situated,    at   the  end   of    each   quarter,   an 
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amount  equal  to  1  percent  of  the  taxes  from 
individual  and  corporate  incomes  collected 
within  such  State  or  Territory  during  said 
quarter. 

"Sec.  3.  For  purposes  of  information  only, 
district  directors  of  internal  revenue  shall 
report  the  amounts  transferred  to  State 
treasurers,  or  corresponding  officials,  as  au- 
thorized, in  section  2,  to  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury,  accompanying  such  report  with 
receipts  from  the  proper  State  officials  veri- 
fying the  amounts  received  by  said  State 
official." 

Under  this  plan  the  handling  of  funds 
through  Washington  and  back  will  be  elimi- 
nated; the  amounts  available  to  each  State 
will  be  determined  annually  by  individual 
and  corporate  Incomes  within  that  State. 
The  money  will  remain  in  the  several  States 
where  It  was  collected.  The  total  amount  to 
be  thus  collected  through  Federal  facilities 
for  the  States  each  year  will  be  automatically 
geared  to  the  national  income  for  that  year. 
There  will  be  no  danger  or  possibility  of  Fed- 
eral control  or  dictation,  and  no  opportunity 
for  channelized  propag.inda.  It  will  provide 
many  States  with  a  larger  amount  than  would 
be  available  under  many  other  plans  which 
have  been  proposed.  There  would  be  no  need 
for  a  growing  bureaucratic  horde  with  an 
insatiable  hunger  for  power  ready  to  con- 
smne  ever-increasing  amouiits  of  taxes. 

For  example,  in  fiscal  1954  the  district 
director  for  internal  revenue  for  Kansas 
collected  In  Individual  and  corporate  Income 
taxes  approximately  $407,343,360.  On  this 
basis  there  would  have  gone  to  the  State  of 
Kansas  under  this  plan,  for  the  fiscal  year 
1954,  $4,073,433  every  cent  of  which  would 
be  available  for  use  within  the  State. 

This  Is  not  a  new-  proposal.  I  first  presented 
it  in  1949 — H.R.  1582 — at  which  time  several 
various  proposals  were  pending. 

In  the  80th  Congress— 1946 — the  Senate 
passed  S.  472.  Under  that  measure,  the  only 
direct  aid  to  education  bill  to  pass  In  either 
House  of  the  Congress,  the  estimated  Initial 
contribution  Kansas  would  have  been  re- 
quired to  make  to  the  Federal  Treasury  would 
have  been  $2,552,000.  From  the  benefits  au- 
thorized by  S.  472.  Kansas  could  have  re- 
ceived back  as  aid  to  education  a  total  of 
$1,960.000 — a  net  loss  of  $600,000.  The  other 
proposals  so  far  advanced  would  operate  to 
take  out  of  most  States  more  to  support  the 
proposed  program  than  would  be  returned  In 
benefits,  and  on  the  whole  would  provide 
less  In  effective  aid  than  Is  offered  by  my 
propo.sal. 

Certainly  under  the  plan  I  propose,  the 
States,  generally,  by  having  this  1  percent 
of  the  Individual  and  corporate  Federal  In- 
come taxes  paid  by  Its  citizens  withheld  for 
use  within  each  of  the  respective  States  for 
educational  purposes,  would  be  much  better 
able  to  cope  directly,  as  they  deemed  best, 
with  their  educational  problems  than  they 
would  under  any  program  directed  from  a 
Washington  bureau. 

This  proposal  will  be  a  step  toward  retain- 
ing our  constitutional  Republic  and  a  move 
away  from  centralized  government. 

Such  legislation  will  be  In  keeping  with 
suggestions  made  by  the  then  Gen.  Dwlght 
D.  Elsenhower,  by  keeping  the  control  and 
responsibility  local.  He  said: 

"When  financing  of  schools  Is  turned  over 
to  the  Federal  Government  you  get  bureauc- 
racy, and  this  the  approach  to  statlsm." 

Every  advocate  of  aid  to  education  to 
whom  I  have  talked  insists  he  wants  no 
Federal  control,  no  bureaucracy.  This  reso- 
lution will  meet  that  desire,  for  It  need  not 
add  a  single  person  to  the  Federal  payroll 
and  will  certainly  eliminate  all  possibility 
of  Federal  controls — even  those  found  in 
most  other  proposals  before  the  Congress. 
From  the  table  below  based  on  tax  collec- 
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tlons  for  the  fiscal  year  1954 — approximate- 
ly— you  can  see  the  benefits  for  your  own 
State.  The  logical  appeal  and  the  eltmlna- 
tlon  of  the  danger  of  Federal  bureaucratic 
controls  under  this  plan  '.vould  enable  your 
State  to  provide  more  adequa-ely  and  more 
efficiently  for  the  needed  enlargement  of  edu- 
cational facilities  and  the  necessary  Increase 
In  salaries  of  teachers. 

This  direct  use  of  .ncome  taxes  Is  possible. 
I-.  can  be  done.  Precedent  is  established  by 
Public  Law  630  of  the  Blst  Congress,  where 
It  is  provided  'hat  all  of  the  taxes  of  Incomes 
earned  by  American  cnl/ens  in  Guam,  while 
resident  there,  including  stateside  Ameri- 
cans, both  civilians  and  military,  should  be 
turned  o\er  to  the  Government  of  Guam. 
Not  Just  1  percent,  but  all  of  the  Income 
tax  collected  from  Americans  there — -and 
Guam  is  merely  an  unincorporated  Territory. 

TABLt  I 
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"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadistic- 
ally practicing  spiritual  and  mental  gen- 
ocide on  over  1,500  American  prisoners 
of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 
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MIDEAST  TENSION  AND  ARMS 
FOR  ISRAEL 


Income  tax  col- 

lections fiscal 

year  1954  (m- 

cludini^  tax 

tor  nld-a"" 

1  percent  of 

insurance) 

tax  collected 

Alabi'i.i 

53?5.9'''5,!i00 

J3.  559, 040 

Anzo.u 

153. 110  000 

1,531  190 

Ar«,i(i53s 

148,110.000 

1,481.100 

Cahfornia.       _ 

4.671,633.r[C 

46.716.330 

Colorado 

553.  265. 000 

5.532,650 

Connecticut 

1.163,589.000 

11.685.893 

Delaware 

869.  525.  COO 

8,695,250 

Florida 

599. 990.  000 

5.999.900 

Georgia 

581.573,000 

5,815.730 

Idaho     .'...,.„. 

100.902.000 
•1,926.633,  OnO 

1.009.020 

Illinoi"! 

49. 256, 330 

Indi.ina           

1.295.079.000 

12.050  790 

lo.va_         

494.  575. 000 

4.945.750 

Kansas 

437. 870.  OOO 

4,  378.700 

KentucKy 

441  333.000 

4.413.330 

Louisiana             

459.357.000 

153.030.000 

851.  777.  OCD 

1.708.834,000 

4,593.570 

Maine 

1.590.300 

Maryland      _ 

8,517,770 

Massachusetts 

17,088,840 

Michigan 

4.857.145.000 

48,571.460 

Minnev)fa. 

917.256,000 

9,172,560 

Mississippi 

129,336.000 

1,293.360 

1.472.722.000 
109.285.000 

14.  727.22U 

Montana 

1.092,850 

Nebraska..  

320. 620.  000 

3, 206. 200 

Nevada 

70.  308.  000 

703, 080 

New  HamDshire 

118,150.000 

1  181.500 

New  Jerse/       . 

1,745.232.000 

17.452,320 

New  Mexico  .-   

99.351.000 

993.510 

New  York...     .     , 

11,526.091  000 

116  260.910 

North  Carolina 

673.436,000 

6,734.360 

North  Dakota 

60. 929.  000 
4,147.301.000 

609.290 

Ohio 

41,473.010 

Oklahoma 

504,415,000 

5.044,160 

OreRon. . , , 

403.821.000 

4,038.210 

Pennsylvania    

4.531,795.000 
271.563,000 

45,317,950 

Rhode  Island 

2.716,630 

South  Carolina 

239.  806,  000 

2.  398,  060 

South  Dakota     

67.  056.  000 

463.  856.  000 

1.969.318,000 

135,924,000 

670,  550 

4,  638.  560 

Tex^s 

19. 693. 180 

Utah 

1,  359.  240 

Vermont 

70,  790,  OCO 

707.900 

641.430,000 
711.456,000 

6,414.300 

Washington 

7,114,560 

West  Virginia    

270. 198, 000 

1.121.973.000 

51.764  000 

45,843.000 

2,701.980 

Wisconsin 

11.219. 731; 

Wyoming       

517,640 

Alaska  

458.430 

District  ol  Columbia... 

707. 455.  000 

7.074,550 

Hawaii 

126.170.000 

1.261,700 

Puerto  Rico 

(9.571,000) 

(95.710) 

Total 

58.578,533.000 

585, 785, 330 

Note:  Because  collections  for  old-age  insurance  are  not 
shown  sepantely  in  internal  revenue  reports,  actual  benefits 
would  be  somewhat  less  than  shown  here  when  adjustment 
made  lor  that  (aclor— an  average  of  about  7.2  percent. 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN— HOW 
LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\"ES 

Thursday.  July  30.  1970 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 


CON  SON-^MALL  ASPECT  OP 
SOUTHEAST  ASIA  CONFLICT 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

July  7.  13,  14.  and  30,  1970 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
publicity  has  resulted  from  our  recent 
exposure  of  the  horrible  conditions  at 
Con  Son  Prison  in  South  Vietnam.  But 
Con  Son  constituted  only  one  small 
aspect  of  the  many  findings  we  reported 
which  while  less  dramatic  were  even  more 
.significant. 

Some  forces,  more  concerned  with  con- 
tinuing the  war  than  achieving  peace, 
have  used  the  wide  publicity  given  Con 
Son  to  imply  that  v.-e  were  interested  in 
humiliating  America  and  conversely  not 
concerned  with  barbaric  actions  of  other 
countries. 

In  order  to  lay  to  rest  such  baseless 
"mongering."  I  have  compiled  a  few  of 
the  various  statements  and  articles  on 
this  Eubjpct  inserted  in  the  Congression- 
al Record.  Let  me,  however,  at  this  time 
make  even  more  clear,  if  necessaiy,  these 
pointvs: 

I  condemn  torture  and  atrocities  com- 
mitted by  either  side  of  the  present  con- 
flict in  Southeast  Asia.  In  demanding 
better  treatment  for  American  prisoners 
in  Communist  hands,  we  cannot,  at  the 
same  time,  make  the  mistake  of  covering 
up  and  excusing  torture  committed  by 
our  own  allies  in  Southeast  Asia. 
Humanitarianism,  not  revenge,  should 
govern  both  sides. 

Likewise,  our  criticism  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam  has  appar- 
ently irritated  certain  persons  who  claim 
we  are  embarrassing  our  country  by  tell- 
ing the  truth.  The  embarrassment  results 
not  from  what  I  have  said  but  from  the 
United  States'  association  as  an  ally  with 
the  corrupt  and  unpopular  regime  in 
South  Vietnam,  a  government  which  is 
in  power  only  because  of  United  States 
dollars  and  military  power. 

Apparently  there  are  some  people  who 
do  not  want  the  truth  to  be  told.  They 
are  willing  to  condemn  our  enemy — and 
justly — for  many  faults,  but  then,  with 
hypocrisy,  they  want  us  to  whitewash  our 
own  sins. 

Lastly,  it  should  be  reported  those  who 
would  suppress  the  facts  and  continue 
an  absurd  war  have  resorted  to  personal 
attacks  as  their  means  of  defense.  To 
these  misguided  souls  I  can  only  say  in 
the  words  of  a  black  artist,  Bernie  Casey: 
In  little  ways. 

On  certain  days. 
They  will  ask  you 

To  be  a  man. 
In  bigger  ways, 

On  other  days. 
They  will  stop  you 
ir  they  can. 


HON.  GRAHAM  PURCELL 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 
Thursday.  July  30.  1970 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  Texas  Department  of  the  American 
Legion  held  its  52d  annual  State  Legion 
convention  in  the  city  of  Fort  Worth, 
Tex.  I  am  certain  that  virtually  every 
American  is  aware  of  the  outstanding 
work  which  legion  pets  throughout  the 
county  have  done.  Tiiis  organization  has 
made  unparalleled  contiibutions  co  the 
cause  of  Americanism  for  several  dec- 
ades. 

There  are  min\-  of  us  in  thi ;  Chamber 
and  in  the  Senate.  Mr.  Speaker,  who  are 
memhers  of  the  American  Legion  and 
wlio  support  the  principles  and  philos- 
ophy for  which  this  organization  stand.s. 
The  American  Legion  represents  a  wide 
ran'  e  of  men  from  every  .'^e<-'ir.pnt  of  our 
society.  The  members  share  only  two 
common  characteristics:  they  have 
served  thf  United  States  in  the  Armed 
Forces  and  they  have  a  deep  felt  desire 
to  make  this  a  better  world  in  which  to 
live  and  work. 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  Texas  depart- 
ment to  study  corofullv  at  its  annual 
convent!  .n  the  important  prnbleni.-  of 
American  foreign  policy  and  to  i  ecom- 
mend  to  the  Congress,  the  President,  and 
the  people  the  most  rational  course  of  ac- 
tion possi'Dlc.  The  recent  convention  was. 
of  course,  no  exception.  I  think  that  we 
should  all  listen  very  closely  when  this 
group,  after  serious  study  and  reasoned 
debate,  suggests  a  course  of  national  ac- 
tion. In  this  spirit,  the  Texas  Depart- 
ment has  si)oken  out  on  the  impending 
crisis  in  the  Middle  East.  I  the-efore  in- 
sert Resolution  No.  87  of  the  National 
Security  Committee  of  the  annual  con- 
vention in  the  Record.  Their  suggestions 
I  feci  deserve  our  immediate  and  close 
examine;  tion. 

Tiie  resolution  follows: 
Resolution  No.  87  of  the  American  Legion, 
Department  of  Texas 

Whereas.  While  world  attention  is  focused 
on  the  struggle  for  freedom  in  Southeast 
Asia,  the  threat  to  peace,  freedom,  and  rep- 
resentative government  in  the  Middle  East 
is   growing   into   alarming   proportions;    and 

Whereas.  The  United  States  is  firmly  com- 
mi'ted  to  the  maintenance  of  a  balance  of 
military  power  in  that  region,  so  necessary  In 
the  absence  of  a  negotiated  peace  settlement, 
to  insure  the  exLstence  of  Israel  as  an  Inde- 
pendent and  viable  nation:  and 

Whereas.  The  S'ate  of  Israel  is  a  bastion 
of  democracy  in  the  Middle  East  and  has  pur- 
chased and  'fully  paid  for  military  material 
procured  from  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas.  The  continued  existence  of  a  free 
and  democratic  Israel  is  in  the  national  in- 
terests of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas.  The  Soviet  Union  has  recently 
acted  to  deepen  and  broaden  the  Middle 
East  crisis  and  Jeopardize  Israel's  existence 
by  Introducng  very  large  amounts  of  new 
war-making  material.  Including  sophisticated 
surface  to  air  missiles,  and  military  personnel 
Into  the  United  Arab  Republic  in  support  of 
the  latter's  express  purpose  of  destroying  the 
Israeli  nation;  and 

Whereas,  The  Soviet  Union  has  further  in- 
flamed the  existing  tension  there  by  employ- 
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ing  Soviet  pilots  In  U.A.R.  military  aircraft 
thereby  introducing  a  dangerous  new  dimen- 
sion— highly  trained  manpower — Into  the 
conflict:  now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  American  Legion.  Depart- 
ment of  Texas.  In  regviiar  atinual  convention 
assembled  at  Ft.  Worth.  Texas.  July  24-26, 
1970,  that  it  condemn  the  Soviet  Union  for 
increasing  tension  in  the  Middle  East  by  its 
most  recent  actions  and  reiterates  its  firm 
support  for  Israel,  for  a  peace  negotiated  by 
face-to-face  discussions  between  Israel  and 
i-.c  etiemies;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  The  American  Legion  re- 
affirm the  intent  of  Resolution  427.  adopted 
at  the  National  Convention  in  Atlanta  on 
August  27-28.  1969.  calling  for  the  supply 
to  Israel  of  sutftcient  arms  and  other  material 
to  pe-mit  It  to  maintain  a  balance  of  power 
In  the  Middle  East  against  Its  enemies,  by 
urging  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
to  allow  Israel  to  obtain  F-4  Phantom  jet 
fighter  aircraft,  Skyhawk  fighter-bombers, 
and  other  .sophisticated  equipmeni  i;  has  re- 
quested or  may  need  in  order  to  Insure  Its 
own  defense. 


AN  END  TO  SMUT  MAILING 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  30,  1970 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that 
many  Menibcis  of  Congress  share  my  be- 
lief that  strong  action  is  needed  to  curb 
smut  mailing  in  our  country.  I  am 
pleased  thst  a  bill.  H.R.  11032.  has  re- 
cently been  reported  out  favorably  by  the 
full  Judiciary  Committee. 

As  amended  in  committee,  this  bill  pro- 
hibits the  u.^e  of  the  mail  or  the  transport 
in  interstate  commerce  of  "an  unsolic- 
ited a»veritisement  that  is  salacious." 
A  .salacious  advertisement  is  objectively 
defined,  enumerating;  with  specificity 
that  v.hich  i.s  proscribed.  Tlie  penalties 
propo.'CQ  would  amend  existing  law  and 
provide  for  a  maximum  fine  of  $50,000  or 
5  years  imprisonment,  or  both,  for  the 
first  offense.  For  each  subsequent  offense, 
the  mea-uve  proposes  fines  up  to  $100,000 
and  10  years  imprisonment. 

As  a  mcii.ber  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. I  strongly  support  this  effort  to  halt 
unsolicited,  salacicus  advertising  enter- 
ing the  American  home. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  would 
substantially  cut  down  the  flood  of  un- 
wanted pornography  being  mailed  or 
otherwL'ie  transported. 

The  text  of  the  bill,  as  amended, 
follcws: 

A  bill  to  prohibit  the  use  of  Interstate  facili- 
ties. Including  the  mails,  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  salacious  advertising 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepreseiUatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chap- 
ter 71  of  ti'le  18  of  the  United  States  Code  Is 
amended  by  adding  a  new  section  1466  as  fol- 
lows: 

"f  1466.  Transportation  of  Salacious  adver- 
tising 
"No  person  shall  knowingly  deposit  In  the 
mail,  or  transport  in  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce,  an  unsolicited  advertisement  that 
IS  salacious.  An  advertisement  Is  salacious 
within  the  meaning  of  this  section  If  It  de- 
picts, in  actual  or  simulated  form,  or  ex- 
plicitly describes,  in  a  predominantly  sexual 
context,  human  genitalia,  any  act  of  natural 
or  unnatural  sexual  Intercourse  or  masturba- 
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tion  or  any  act  of  sadism  or  masochism.  An 
advertisement  otherwise  within  the  defini- 
tion of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  not  to 
constitute  a  salacious  advertisement  If  It 
constitutes  only  a  small  and  insignificant 
part  of  the  whcic  of  a  single  catalogue,  book, 
periodical,  or  other  work  the  remainder  of 
which  Is  not  primarily  devoted  to  sexu.il 
matters. 

"Whoever  violates  this  section  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $50,000.  cr  imprisoned 
not  more  than  five  years,  or  both,  for  the 
first  offense,  and  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  SIOO.OOO,  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  ten  years,  or  l>oth,  for  a  subsequent 
olTen.ce. 

"When  any  person  is  convicted  of  a  viola- 
tion of  this  section,  the  court  may.  in  addi- 
tion to  the  penalty  prescribed,  order  the  de- 
struction "f  all  copies  of  the  salacious  ad- 
vertisement seized  from  the  possession  or 
custody  of  such  person  or  anyone  acting  on 
his  behalf,  at  the  time  of  his  arrest." 

SEC  2.  The  table  of  contents  preceding 
chapter  71  c.f  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following: 

"1466.  Transportation  of  salacious  advertis- 
ing." 


SOUTH  FLORIDA  ESSAY  WINNERS 
•  SPEAK   UP   FOR   AMERICA" 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  30.  1970 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  af- 
ternoon it  wa.s  my  pleasure  lo  meet  in 
my  office  Gloria  Davis  and  Debbie  Re- 
nuart,  two  of  the  five  v,inners  in  the 
"Speak  Up  for  America"  essay  contest 
sponsored  by  the  Certified  Plumbers  of 
South  Florida.  I  was  deeply  impressed 
by  their  sincerity,  intelligence,  and  the 
high  regard  foi'  the  institutions  of  this 
country  that  perpetuate  the  democracy 
they  cherish. 

I  would  like  for  them  to  speak  for 
themselves,  as  I  am  sure  they  speak  for 
the  ma.iority  of  our  Nation's  youth.  Their 
winning  essays,  along  with  those  of 
Richand  Lee  Grimm.  Joan  Ziegler,  and 
Paul  Bockting,  the  other  three  winners. 
are  a  fitting  testimony  to  the  great  ma- 
jority of  our  yomig  people  who  are  still 
willing  to  "Speak  up  for  America." 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  bring  their 
prize-winmng  essays  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues : 

Speak  Up  for  America 
(By  Gloria  Davis) 

I  adopted  this  marvelous  Uncle  called 
America  when  I  was  only  seven,  but  I  knew 
exactly  what  I  was  doing.  My  decision  was 
made  with  the  raw  logic  of  a  child  who 
learns  too  soon  how  to  bargain  for  life. 

In  a  hungry  place,  where  no  one  had 
taught  me  to  read,  I  had  learned  the  essen- 
tial values.  I  didn't  know  how  to  count  my 
fingers,  but  I  learned  to  know  the  laugh  of 
a  child  who  has  eaten  well  and  has  nothing 
to  fear.  I  knew  how  it  was  to  be  unclaimed, 
and  then  to  sense  that  someone  wanted 
me.  that  I  might  have  a  worth  of  my  own. 

Of  course,  it  didn't  take  much  Intellect 
to  enjoy  the  hamburgers  and  a  crunchy  new 
delight  called  potato  chips!  I  sat  on  a  carpet, 
softer  tlian  any  bed  I  had  known,  and  stuffed 
my  mouth  while  I  stared  at  television.  It 
was  natural  that  I  would  decide  to  make  this 
a  permanent  arrangement. 
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Every  moment  of  the  naturalization  cere- 
mony was  real  and  meaningful  to  me.  I  was 
proud  that  I  could  do  the  flag  salute  (al- 
most) in  English;  and  it  was  far  from  a 
shameful  thing  to  stand  in  the  bright  sun- 
shine on  the  Po£t  Office  steps,  waving  my 
Dwn  small  flag. 

Few  Americans  of  my  age  have  had  a 
better  opportunity  than  I  to  get  acquainted 
wltlr  this  land.  It  was  Indeed  a  charming 
giant  Uncle  to  me  In  the  early  days.  Out 
West.  I  stood  tr.insfiyed  before  Nature:  The 
Grand  Canyon,  Yellowgtone,  the  Grand 
Tetons,  Glacier,  Zion.  Yosemite.  The  ma- 
jestic Redwood  Fore.^ts.  In  the  East.  I  wor- 
shipi)ed  at  the  shrines  of  history.  I  took  off 
my  shoes  at  Valley  Forge,  wept  at  the  Tomb 
of  the  Unknown  Soldier  and  made  a  vow  in 
tV^e  awesome  presence  of  Abraliam  Lincoln. 

Then,  even  as  I  suppose  my  new  parents 
had  discovered  flaws  in  me.  I  beg'.n  to  notice 
weaknesses  in  the  character  of  my  adopted 
land.  I  saw  bitter  poverty  in  the  shadow  of 
affluent  w.iste.  I  cringed  with  Blacks.  In- 
dians. Puerto  Rictus  and  Mexican-Americans 
before  cruel  bigotry  and  injustice.  I  heard 
empty,  sentimental  word:  when  I  longed  to 
see  action.  I  was  angry  In  the  knowledge  of 
futile,  bloody  war.  I  saw  the  nature  I  loved 
abused  and  mocked  by  greedy  exploitation 
and  heedless  pollution  of  the  ei'^vlrcrunent. 

I  began  to  feel  cheated  and  to  blame  others. 
I  would  protest  against  hypocrisy!  I  would 
submit  a  list  of  grievances.  I  would  demand 
action.  Perhaps  the  "American"  idea  was 
merely  a  set  of  .sentimental  words,  after  all: 
A  deceitful,  rosy  shadow,  like  a  Utile  girl 
waving  a  flag. 

Suddenly  I  comprehended  the  real  glory 
of  America.  Laugh  and  cry  for  the  irony 
and  the  beauty  of  it ! 

Who  am  I  to  make  demands?  Small  ref- 
ugee on  the  Post  Office  steps.  Yet  only  a 
little  later,  with  barely  a  tentative  beginning 
In  experience  iind  judgment,  I  make  de- 
mands. I  feel  free  to  express  my  opinions,  and 
even  suggest  them  to  others. 

An  unclaimed  wisp  of  starving  humanity 
10  years  ago.  now  I  am  a  person,  and  I  dare 
to  criticize  the  people  who  gave  nie  life  and 
Identity!  Instead.  I  should  do  my  share  to 
correct  the  wrongs. 

Perhaps  the  most  pervading  and  consistent 
trait  of  America  Is  this:  It  tends  to  believe 
more  in  people  than  in  systems.  Somehow, 
Inevitably,  it  also  gives  its  people  confidence 
to  believe  In  themselves.  This  Is  a  place 
where  nobody  accepts  for  very  long  the  Idea 
that  he  Is  worthless  or  that  his  cause  Is 
futile. 

Every  generation  has  beUeved  that  It  could 
do  something  those  before  It  had  not  done, 
or  set  right  the  wrongs  or  neglects  of  others. 
Some  dared  to  believe  that  a  new  and  dif- 
ferent nation  could  be  built  from  almoft 
nothing  against  all  opposition  Seme  dared 
to  think  that  they  could  cross  vast  unknown 
deserts  and  mountains,  with  no  promise  of 
trails,  food  or  water.  Some  dared  to  believe 
that  all  children  are  capable  of  learning,  and 
that  communities  should  create  better  citi- 
zens through  a  unique  system  of  public 
schools. 

In  their  headlong,  and  not  always  wise, 
rush  for  material  gains  and  to  accomplish 
untried  feats,  every  generation  has  also  cre- 
ated new  problems  and  sometimes  left  old 
ones  unsolved.  I  cannot  expect  that  there 
would  be  no  challenge  left  for  me. 

This  nation  has  given  me  some  burdens 
but  it  has  also  given  me  Important  assets 
with  which  to  face  the  future  and  accom- 
plish the  tasks  which  have  been  thrust  upon 
me.  I  feel  that  I  am  myself,  a  person  with 
definite  rights  and  abilities.  I  am  not  afraid 
to  ask  questions,  make  suggestions,  take 
action. 

These  assets  I  am  comrained  to  use  in  the 
interest  of  the  American  people  for  I  never 
would  have  had  them  if  I  had  not  adopted 
Uncle  Sam, 
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Amekica 
(By  Debbie  Renaurt) 

What  does  the  word  "America"'  really 
mean?  I  tried  to  find  the  answer  In  books 
but  there  was  no  definition  that  satisfied  me, 
so  I  decided  to  write  my  own. 

••A"  stands  for  allegiance.  It  symbolizes 
the  unity  between  the  states.  An  allegiance 
Is  made  and  adhered  to  only  with  great  de- 
termination and  courage.  When  we  And  It 
so  hard  to  form  even  a  simple  bond  between 
two  countries  today.  Just  Imagine  all  the 
trials  endured  by  the  early  Americans  who 
brought  the  states  together.  But  we  accom- 
plished it,  and  this  Is  something  of  which  we 
can  be  proud. 

"M"  signifies  merit.  In  our  country  a  man 
almost  always  can  get  a  position  on  his  merit 
and  skills  rather  than  his  prestige,  race  or 
creed.  There  still  are,  of  course,  prejudices  to 
be  overcome  but  we  are  continuing  to  work 
to  overcome  them. 

The  letter  "E"  definitely  stends  for  equality. 
It's  true  that  all  men  are  not  completely 
equal,  but  things  are  getting  better.  Little 
more  than  100  years  ago.  Negroes  were  still 
slaves.  Fifteen  years  ago  the  Negro  In  some 
area-s  couldn't  even  ride  the  city  bus.  Now 
he's  driving  It.  Ten  years  ago  a  Negro  couldn't 
get  certain  Jobs.  Now  Negroes  hold  some  of 
the  highest  positions  In  our  country. 

It's  true  that  Negroes  and  the  under- 
privileged are  not  yet  completely  free,  but 
with  God's  help  and  a  little  understanding  on 
everyone's  part,  they  soon  will  be. 

The  letter  "R"  symbolizes  all  the  red  blood 
shed  to  keep  our  country  free.  All  through 
our  history,  courageous  men  have  fought  for 
the  Independence  and  freedom  of  the  people 
In  this  great  land.  Starting  with  the  Revolu- 
tionary war  and  going  through  much  blood- 
shed all  the  way  to  the  Vietnam  war  of  the 
present  day.  there  have  been  patriotic  men 
willing  to  fight  to  save  our  freedom,  our 
country,  and  our  heritage.  Even  today,  while 
there  are  many  draft-evaders,  we  still  have 
men  who  are  ready  to  stand  up  and  defend 
their  country  to  the  death. 

The  letter  "I"  stands  for  America's  Initia- 
tive. It  takes  a  really  great  country  like 
America  to  come  up  with  the  scientific  break- 
through of  the  century — putting  a  man  on 
the  moon.  America  also  sponsors  such  worth- 
while projects  as  trying  to  convert  salt  water 
Into  fresh,  to  find  a  cure  for  cancer  and  to 
solve  the  ever-growing  problems  of  air  pol- 
lution. All  these  examples  point  to  the  great 
Initiative  of  our  country  and  the  huge 
amount  of  spirit  and  determination  that  Is 
America. 

The  "C"  stands  for  courage.  'Whether  I 
look  back  Into  history  or  at  the  American 
people  today,  the  first  thing  I  note  Is  their 
great  bravery.  We  have  withstood  many 
things — war.  depression,  poverty  and  starva- 
tion. Looking  around  now,  I  see  the  misery 
of  families  living  In  poverty,  the  sorrow  of 
wives  and  children  who  have  lost  husbands 
and  fathers  in  Vietnam  and  the  depression 
of  :he  suppressed  Negro.  Through  It  all,  one 
thing  sticks  out:  Courage. 

The  final  letter  In  America.  "A"  stands  for 
ability.  America  Is  the  land  of  the  free  and 
the  bountiful  and  we  have  the  ability  to  do 
many  things.  We  help  other  peoples  acquire 
the  freedom  and  Independence  to  which  we 
are  so  accustomed  as  well  as  some  of  the 
economic  advancements  that  rise  from  our 
ablUtles. 

Now.  let's  put  all  the  letters  together  and 
spell  A-M-E-R-I-C-A,  a  great,  wonderful  and 
free  land ! 


America 

(By  Paul  Bocktlng) 

Legend  haa  It  that  Fisher  Ames,  soon  to 

be  a  congressman  from  Massachusetts  In  the 

170O's.    provided    a    popular   description    of 

America  when  It  was  a  new  democracy. 
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"Monarchy,"  he  said,  "Is  like  a  full  rigged 
3iap.  trim  and  beautiful,  with  all  hands  at 
their  stations  and  the  captain  at  the  helm. 
It  executes  its  maneuvers  sharply  and  oper- 
ates with  the  greatest  efficiency.  But  If  It 
hits  a  rock,  the  frail  hull  Is  crushed  and  the 
vessel  sinks. 

"Democracy,  on  the  other  hand,  Is  like  a 
r.tft— hard  to  navigate,  impossible  to  keep 
on  course  and  distressingly  slow.  But  If  it 
runs  onto  a  rock.  It  simply  careens  off  and 
lakes  a  now  course." 

Ames  added  that,  with  the  virtue  of  al- 
ways staying  afloat,  America  had  disadvan- 
tages, too.  "Damn  It,"  he  said,  your  feet  are 
wet  all  the  time." 

I  feel  America  Is  more  right  today  because 
she  Is  facing  up  to  what  Is  wrong  and  doing 
something  about  it.  People  are  more  open- 
minded.  We  have  free  enterprise  in  Indus- 
try. We  are  free  to  do  or  say  what  we  want 
unless  It  infringes  on  the  rights  of  others. 
If  you  say  something  against  the  govern- 
ment, you  don't  have  to  worry  about  waking 
up  the  next  morning  on  your  way  to  prison, 
sentenced  without  a  trial.  This  is  what  they 
do  In  Russia  and  China. 

One  of  the  most  tmf)ortant  wrongs  that 
we  are  trying  to  right  Is  the  plight  of  the 
Negro.  His  whole  history  Is  one  of  man's  in- 
humanity to  man.  He  never  did  get  a  lair 
deal  as  he  went  from  slavery  to  segregation, 
and  the  majority  of  Negroes  found  they 
could  not  choose  a  decent  place  to  live  or 
get  a  good  Job. 

When  that  tired  Negro  woman  on  the  At- 
lanta bus  refused  to  give  up  her  seat  and 
move  to  the  rear,  she  started  a  whole  new 
outlook  for  America — on  the  move  In  the 
20th  century  with  the  Supreme  Court  back 
of  her.  Even  though  the  raft  of  Democracy 
is  moving  distressingly  slow,  we  are  trying 
to  right  a  wrong  where  the  Negro  is  con- 
cerned. 

One  of  the  things  that  is  right  with  Amer- 
ica Is  our  balance  of  power.  Because  we  took 
In  "the  tired,  the  poor  and  the  huddled 
masses  yearning  to  breathe  free."  we  have  de- 
veloped a  remarkable  balance  of  power. 
There  are  so  many  different  races  and  na- 
tonalltles  with  different  outlooks,  customs 
and  opinions  that  no  group  ever  seems  to 
get  large  enough  or  violent  enough  to  be- 
come a  danger  to  democracy.  Still,  it  could 
happen. 

One  of  the  things  I  like  about  America  is 
its  history.  We  do  try  to  learn  from  our  mis- 
takes. A  good  example  of  this  was  the  18th 
Amendment  —  prohibition  —  which  turned 
out  to  be  an  utter  failure  as  a  social  experi- 
ment 

Another  "right"  with  America  Is  that  we 
are  living  up  to  our  ideals  as  Americans  more 
today  than  ever  before.  The  Cuban  refugees 
are  good  examples.  In  colonial  days  immi- 
grants were  needed.  Today  we  are  overpopu- 
lated  but  we  still  live  up  to  the  lines  on  the 
Statue  of  Liberty — "Send  these,  the  home- 
less, tempest -tossed  to  me,  I  lift  my  lamp 
beside  the  golden  door!" 

America  Is  doing  right  for  her  youth  In 
giving  them  the  best  In  education.  She  has 
always  believed  In  educating  the  masses.  Now 
we  are  trying  to  give  everyone  who  graduates 
from  high  school  a  college  education  as  well. 
If  he  wants  it.  Our  government  feels  that  we 
must  find  the  best  minds  In  this  country,  and 
God  was  not  a  snob  when  he  handed  out  the 
brains.  They  are  found  In  the  most  unex- 
pected places. 

I  am  glad  we  have  a  court  system  that 
gives  us  the  right  of  trial  by  Jury.  In  many 
countries  they  don't  do  this.  People  are  guilty 
until  proven  Innocent. 

Now  I  want  to  discuss  the  slums  of  America 
and  what  we  could  do  about  them.  Because 
of  the  housing  shortage  many  people  still 
live  In  slums,  and  urban  renewal  will  be  very 
slow.  With  no  relief  in  sight,  the  first  thing 
slum-dwellers  could  do  Is  make  their  sur- 
roundings more  Interesting  or  picturesque. 
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The  slums  would  be  a  good  challenge  for  the 
Interior  decorators  of  America.  How  do  you 
make  a  place  habitable  when  you  have  four 
children,  three  rooms  and  no  money? 

Perhaps  the  Japanese  could  help  us  on  that 
score.  After  all  they  are  crowded  too,  but 
they  have  privacy  with  their  screens,  space 
with  their  mats  that  can  be  rolled  up  and 
put  away,  and  beauty  with  their  rock  gardens 
that  can  be  created  in  a  little  space.  Also, 
there  should  be  some  form  of  protection  for 
the  young  In  the  slums  so  they  won't  be  hurt 
by  those  who  are  bad.  So  many  mothers  are 
gone  at  work  so  much  of  the  time. 

Our  greatest  problem  today  is  our  role  as 
a  world  power  In  the  struggle  for  the  cause  of 
freedom.  We  are  up  against  a  smart  enemy. 
In  trying  to  help  countries  that  want  to  keep 
their  freedom,  we  are  in  a  bind.  We  know  If 
we  move  out  too  soon,  the  Communists  will 
take  over.  We  also  know  that  once  a  country 
Is  lost  to  the  Communists,  It  is  very  seldom 
free  again. 

Americans  should  have  a  healthy  suspicion 
about  many  of  the  radical  groups  pressing 
for  change.  We  should  ask:  Is  this  a  Com- 
munistic front?  We  must  not  be  carried  away 
by  their  clever  tactics  to  break  down  the 
structure  of  the  American  way  of  life.  Re- 
member what  Khrushchev  said:  "We  will 
bury  you." 

As  high  school  students,  our  responsibili- 
ties as  future  voters  of  America  as  many. 
Pollution  of  the  water  and  air  by  free  enter- 
prise Is  one  of  our  main  worries  In  America. 
Every  man,  woman  and  child,  as  well  as  busi- 
ness should  be  made  conscious  of  tidying  up 
their  environment. 

As  a  student  who  enjoys  history,  I  doubt 
if  we  can  ever  have  total  peace.  All  we  can 
do  is  try,  for  there  always  will  be  somebody 
crazy  enough  to  start  another  war.  We've 
had  wars  from  the  beginning  of  time  and  we 
always  will  have  them.  Some  politicians  say 
"disarm"  but  I  say  "No."  We  must  be  able  to 
protect  ourselves. 

With  all  of  America's  problems  today- 
more  so  than  ever  before — I  hope  she  will  al- 
ways be  a  strong  raft  of  Democracy  and  will 
always  stay  afloat. 

Spe.'vk  Up  for  America 
(By  Joan  Ziegler) 

Among  my  earliest  recollections  of  school 
life  are  learning  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  and 
singing  songs  such  as  "The  Star  Spangled 
Banner,"  "God  Bless  America,"  "America  the 
Beautiful,"  Nurtured  by  so  much  spoon-fed 
patriotism,  I  sped  through  elementary  and 
Junior  high  grades  a  typically  "good"  Amer- 
ican, properly  Indoctrinated  with  the  belief 
that  ours  was  the  only  fair,  Just,  workaWe 
system  of  government  In  the  world. 

It  wasn't  until  my  entrance  into  senior 
high  that  I  began  to  question  many  things 
I  had  previously  accepted  as  fact.  While  not 
a  voracious  reader.  I  did  begin  researching 
not  only  for  assigned  classwork  but  to  satisfy 
my  own  Inqulsltlveness.  I  read  books,  news- 
papers and  magazines.  In  particular.  I  was 
fascinated  by  the  history  of  the  USSR  and 
the  development  of  communism  In  Russia. 

Because  of  my  studies  and  research,  I  feel 
qualified  to  make  an  adult-type  Judgment 
of  our  country  and  its  institutions — concen- 
trating mainly  on  our  system  of  democratic 
government.  I'm  going  to  use  the  device  of 
comparing  American  Democracy  with  Rus- 
sian Communism. 

Being  of  Jewish  parentage,  I  feel  impelled 
to  make  my  first  comparison  In  the  area  of 
freedom  of  religion.  In  America,  I  am  free 
to  attend  any  synagogue  and  observe  reli- 
gious holidays  to  the  fullest  without  fear  of 
persecution.  My  Soviet  cotmterparts  are 
severely  restricted  In  the  practice  of  their 
religious  rites.  For  example,  last  April,  dur- 
ing the  Passover  holiday,  they  were  not  per- 
mitted to  buy  or  prepare  the  special  bread 
(Matzoth)  which  Is  used  exclusively  on  that 
holiday.  A  small  thing?  Perhaps.  But  to  one 
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personally  involved,  this  can  represent  a 
major  calamity. 

The  opportunities  presented  by  our  Capi- 
talistic structure  offer  the  average  American 
a  future  consistent  with  his  desire  to  suc- 
ceed, the  degree  of  his  preparation  and  his 
willingness  to  pay  the  price  of  success.  "Raga 
to  riches"  stories  abound  In  our  society.  Tlie 
Soviet  child,  surrounded  by  attitudes  which 
do  not  tend  to  encourage  individualism,  can- 
not aspire  to  the  same  goals  as  readily. 

Our  American  heritage  is  rich  with  tales 
of  pioneers  who  forged  new  frontiers,  de- 
spite unbelievable  dlfficuliies  which  would 
have  discouraged  less  hardy  Individuals. 
This  trait  is  evidenced  today  by  our  eager- 
ness to  explore  the  Universe.  We  have  al- 
ready sent  men  to  the  moon  and  are  plan- 
ning on  a  Mars  landing  by  1980.  True,  the 
Russians  are  scientifically-Inclined  and  did 
place  the  first  Sputnik  Into  orbit.  Neverthe- 
less I  find  It  significant  that  America  has 
surpassed  them  despite  their  initial  advan- 
tage. This  Is  a  tribute  to  American  Ingenu- 
ity and  determination. 

On  the  global  scale.  American  Intentions 
have  been  exhibited  by  the  tremendous  out- 
pouring of  foreign  aid  to  underprivileged 
nations.  Significantly,  although  we  are  the 
most  powerful  nation  in  the  world,  we  have 
never  maintained,  on  a  permanent  basis,  any 
territon,'  acquired  through  war.  The  Soviets 
invest  their  funds  only  where  they  feel  they 
can  make  Immediate  or  short-term  gains. 
Further,  the  Soviet  record  of  territorial  ac- 
quisition through  wars  or  through  political 
manipulation  Is  an  unenviable  one. 

Americans  are  an  enigma,  in  one  respect. 
A  mixture  of  many  different  races,  religions 
and  plillosophles,  they  have  managed  to  live 
together  In  relative  peace.  This  Instinctive 
feeling  for  their  fellow  countryman  is  doubt- 
less the  reason  for  their  concern  for  the 
dignity  of  all  people  of  the  world.  We  have 
fought  In  two  World  Wars,  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  the  Korean  conflict  and  are 
presently  embroiled  In  the  Vietnam  war. 
Criticisms  flow  at  tis  from  all  directions 
becatise  of  our  Involvement  In  Vietnam,  but 
I  believe  any  clear-thlnklng  student  of  his- 
tory will  know  that  our  concern  for  these 
people  Is  heartfelt.  It  can  be  argued  that  our 
entrance  Into  Vietnam  was  ill -advised.  It  can 
be  further  argued  that  our  presence  there 
Is  extremely  costly  to  our  country's  economy 
and  painful  when  viewed  from  the  stand- 
point of  our  loss  of  young  men.  I  do  not 
believe  it  can  be  argued  that  our  continued 
presence  Is  anything  less  than  humanitarian, 
considering  the  tremendovis  blood -bath  that 
Is  anticipated  If  we  should  make  an  abrupt 
departure. 

The  world  must  be  aware  of  the  mounting 
anti-war  feelings  In  the  United  States  and 
the  pressures  which  have  been  placed  on  our 
elected  leaders  to  bring  our  forces  home.  Can 
the  world  be  blind  to  the  unselfish  manner 
In  which  we  are  Vletnamlzlng  the  conflict 
and  slowly  withdrawing  our  troops? 

I  have  touched  briefly  on  many  facets  of 
the  American  profile,  highlighting  our  dem- 
ocratic concepts  of  freedom,  opportunity, 
self-reliance  and  sense  of  responsibility  not 
only  here  but  arovmd  the  world.  An  essay 
which  neglected  to  display  an  awareness  of 
a  weak  point  would  be  tmreallstlc.  I  am  re- 
ferring, of  course,  to  our  problems  stemming 
from  the  struggle  to  provide  equal  treat- 
ment for  the  Black  community  In  our  coun- 
try. 

At  this  writing,  school  systems  throughout 
the  nation  are  working  late  to  meet  the 
Supreme  Court's  deadline  for  total  integra- 
tion. Civil  rights  legislation  over  the  past 
15  years  has  caused  a  tremendous  difference 
In  the  life  of  the  Black  man  In  America.  To- 
day, he  Is  on  the  threshold  of  realizing  equal- 
ity for  the  first  time  since  he  was  brought 
here  from  Africa  centuries  ago.  There  Is  still 
much  more  to  be  done  but  no  Intelligent 
observer  can  deny  that  progress  has  been 
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made  and  that  total  equality  Is  predictable 
in  the  near  future. 

"America  the  Beautiful"  Is  getting  a  face- 
lift. She  will  be  that  much  more  beautiful 
when  the  Job  is  done. 

Speak  Up  tor  America 
(By  Richard  Grimm) 

America  has  many  voices.  This  Is  guaran- 
teed In  the  first  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. There  are  the  voices  of  the  stout- 
hearted men  from  Patrick  Henry  to  Martin 
Luther  King.  There  are  the  voices  of  tyranny 
from  Benedict  Arnold  to  Rap  Brown.  There 
are  small  voices  crying  in  the  wilderness  from 
the  starving  colonists  at  Jamestown  to  the 
starving  thousands  In  our  ghettos.  There  are 
the  great  masses  of  apathetic  people  who 
have  no  voices  and  we  label  them  "The  Silent 
Majority."  Tliey  speak  only  when  their  own 
economic  toes  are  stepped  on;  otherwise  they 
are  self-involved  and  uncaring.  The  admin- 
istration has  been  appealing  to  this  great 
sleeping  giant  who  ha.s  the  potential  to  f  ulflli 
our  national  Ideal.  The  pursuit  of  happiness. 
All  these  voices  know  that  this  happiness  can 
never  be  obtained  until  we  break  down  some 
class  and  income  barriers  and  unite  In  a 
greater  fulfillment  of  brotherhood. 

Voices  lose  their  meaning  if  there  are  no 
e:-rs  to  hear.  This  past  decade,  despite  the 
infamous  labels  that  have  been  put  upon  It, 
gave  us  the  opportunity  to  communicate. 
Voices  of  students  on  campus  rose  to  a  shout 
and  the  administrators  heard.  Voices  of  tlie 
b'ack  man  became  angry  and  politicians  were 
f<rced  to  listen.  There  were  those  who  called 
this  tyranny,  but  history  will  reveal  that  a 
new  birth  of  social  Justice  began  developing 
when  the  voices  began  to  be  heard.  At  last 
the  "Silent  majority"  Is  listening  because  the 
air  waves  and  the  press  give  us  the  news  as 
it  really  Is.  Freedom  of  the  press  has  also 
been  a  part  of  our  national  heritage.  From 
Peter  Zenger  to  Splro  Agnew,  our  communi- 
cations have  been  open  so  that  all  men  may 
listen  to  the  good,  the  bad,  and  the  ugly 
As  a  result,  the  stout-hearted  men  are  hear- 
ing the  cries  in  the  wilderness;  the  voices  of 
tyranny  are  cooling  down;  and  there  Is  an 
awareness  we  have  never  seen  In  this  country 
before. 

Involvement  does  not  mean  putting  a 
bumper  sticker  on  one's  car:  America — love 
it  or  leave  It.  Such  a  slogan  builds  a  wall;  not 
a  democracy.  The  man  who  says,  "My  coun- 
try— right  or  wrong"  will  never  help  correct 
the  ills  that  keep  festering  Into  boiling  pots 
of  discontent.  To  keep  still;  to  mind  our  own 
business;  to  become  an  Isolationist  In  the 
center  of  tatters  and  tumult,  is  to  do  an  In- 
justice to  our  generation  and  to  those  who 
come  after  us.  Let  us  never  forget  that  Amer- 
ican tradition  means  something  that  points 
forward  as  well  as  backward. 

As  yet,  we  do  not  have  all  the  answers;  but 
we  do  know  the  causes  and  we  recognize 
them.  Silence.  In  the  face  of  the  black  man's 
unrest  has  caused  a  polarization  that  has 
dug  deeper  and  deeper  Into  those  hollow  pits 
of  misunderstanding.  Each  little  group  has 
been  pushing  Its  own  fragmented,  separated 
truth,  each  so  certain  that  Its  truth  Is  abso- 
lutely right.  As  a  result  we  tremble  when  we 
hear  words  like  "Black  power"  or  "White 
supremacy."  Revolution  is  not  the  answer. 
The  American  people  both  black  and  white, 
are  beginning  to  realize  this. 

The  black  man  is  tired  of  seeing  his  home 
and  business  burned;  the  looting;  the  kill- 
ing among  his  own  people.  We  need  some 
"cement"  to  hold  these  fragile  pieces  to- 
gether. We  can  find  it  in  social  Justice  and 
brotherhood:  the  traditional  Ideals  of  de- 
mocracy. Small,  faltering  footstepts  are  being 
made.  Despite  the  blundering,  slow  pace  of 
indecision,  the  black  man  Is  on  a  march 
never  even  dreamed  of  twenty  years  ago.  He 
has  gained  recognition  through  the  ballot 
with  a  negro  sitting  on  the  Supreme  Court; 
another    In    the    President's    Cabinet;    and 
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black  sheriffs  and  mayors  In  southern  cities. 
Several  areas,  where  tensions  have  been  the 
greatest,  have  experimented  with  reire.its 
where  the  bigots  of  both  races  met  with  a 
leader  Through  talking  and  listening, 
through  healthy  arguments,  swapping  Iden- 
tities, and  closer  human  relationships,  these 
people  came  to  a  better  understanding  of 
each  other's  problems.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
red  blood,  the  red  fires,  the  red  shots  In  the 
night  that  Identified  the  sixties  will  resolve 
into  the  red.  white  and  blue  of  a  United 
America  in  the  next  decade. 

The  "silent  majority"  sat  bolt  upright 
when  they  saw  the  college  students  protest 
a  system  they  called  antiquated.  "Tyranny", 
they  called  it.  Some  of  it  was;  but  some  of 
it  was  a  cry  from  the  heart  for  more  identity, 
more  equality,  and  less  h>-pocrlsy.  The  stu- 
dents have  gone  back  to  classes  now  and 
education  Is  taking  a  long  view  of  Itself. 
There  is  still  much  to  be  done.  We  are  be- 
ginning to  realize  that  we  must  first  know 
the  student;  then  we  can  teach  him.  Human 
dignity  Is  the  term.  We  can  be  proud  that 
we  are  a  nation  whose  college  attendance  Is 
at  least  double  that  of  any  other  nation. 
Another  good  sign  of  progress  Is  the  decreas- 
ing number  of  school  drop-outs  Educational 
leaders  are  revamping  a  system  where  voca- 
tional training  will  be  supplemented  for 
academic  subjects  for  those  students  whose 
talents  lie  In  that  direction.  When  we  change 
our  educational  policies  to  meet  the  needs 
of  all  the  people,  we  will  cease  to  worry  so 
much  about  crime,  drug-addlctlon  or  pov- 
erty. 

At  last  our  ears  are  open  to  the  voices  of 
the  poor.  They  have  been  crying  in  the 
wilderness  too  long.  Recent  history  Is  the 
first  time  we  have  reached  the  consciousness 
of  the  American  people  so  that  we  feel  we 
can  eliminate  poverty  from  our  midst.  Much 
of  this  trend  can  be  credited  to  the  Intellec- 
tuals on  campus,  many  of  them  that  same 
longhaired  group  we  called  "tjTants"  such 
a  short  time  ago.  We  watch  them  become  the 
"Good  Samaritan"  who  helps  the  Injured 
traveler  In  a  society  that  is  too  big  and  too 
busy  to  offer  aid  on  a  personal  basis.  Whereas 
poverty  was  "No  man's  Land"  for  such  a 
long  time,  It  Is  now  becoming  a  camping 
ground  for  VISTA  workers;  for  followers  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Program:  for 
lawyers  of  the  Legal  Assistance  Foundation: 
for  concerned  counselors  and  for  Seminary 
students  who  teach  love  of  God  through 
love  for  man. 

Scientific  achievement  alone  should  make 
us  stand  up  and  recognize  this  great  Ameri- 
can capacity  for  creatlveness.  The  space  pro- 
gram and  the  breakthroughs  have  been  tre- 
mendous. Yet,  with  man's  ever-expanding 
Intellectual  and  scientific  data — there  comes 
a  problem  attached  to  It  like  an  ugly  para- 
site. 

Insectlcldee  have  been  a  boon  to  farmers 
and  growers;  yet,  by  ridding  the  great  out- 
doors of  injurious  Insects,  we  find  that  we 
have  been  subjecting  ourselves  to  poisons 
that  create  problems  In  the  human  anatomy. 
Whereas,  oral  contraceptives  have  been  good 
news  to  the  American  housewife.  It  has  rico- 
cheted into  a  festering  debate.  Cigarettes  and 
cyclamates  have  also  been  a  controversial 
Issue  to  protect  man  from  himself.  We.  as 
Americans,  should  be  proud  that  we  have 
national  standards  set  for  the  health  and 
welfare  of  our  citizens.  Freedom  of  the  press 
and  freedom  of  speech  have  also  made  this 
possible. 

Fastened  to  the  afifluency  of  our  society 
Is  the  thorn  of  drug  addiction.  Statistics 
prove  that  drugs  are  the  main  cause  of  crime 
In  our  country.  We  shall  never  completely 
wli>e  out  alcoholism  or  drug  addiction,  but 
we  can  take  stepe  to  stop  its  growth.  It  will 
take  money,  but  all  the  pwllclng  In  the  world 
will  not  be  effective  If  we  accept  man's  In- 
humanity to  man.  We  need  more  rehabilita- 
tion centers;  mcxre  clinics;  more  counseling; 
more    drug   assemblies    at   grammar    school 
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level;  more  literature  sent  Into  the  homes; 
nnd  more  direct  commvmlcatlon  between  the 
ftidlct  arid  one  who  has  been  rehabilitated. 
Concerned  communities:  big  business  and 
voices  of  the  stout-hearted  men  can  ;\ccom- 
p;t?h  this.  There  is  n  great  majority  of  people 
who  W'ok  upon  the  addicts  or  the  hippies  as 
a  symbol  of  the  prodigal  son  who  squandered 
his"  inher.tance.  Yet.  these  people  arc  like 
the  snobbish  older  brother.  Their  aitinide 
toward  t'le  outcasts  of  society  show  that 
they  fall  to  see  mans  need  for  love  and  help. 
Ii  is  the  ma;i  who  pads  his  fat  pockets  with 
money  from  the  sale  of  narcotics  who  needs 
to  be  punished.  Faster  trials,  more  judge;; 
and  ellm. nation  of  bail  bonds  could  be  a 
E'ep  ill  the  right  direction. 

America  the  beautiful!  Amer.cci  the  land 
of  Gjd-given  abundance!  Yet,  the  ab^rndance 
of  pi'  iple  is  leaving  an  abundance  of  gar- 
ba,:e.  We  call  It  pollution.  The  administration 
is  makins?  ecology  its  pnme  objective  for  the 
betterment  of  society  as  a  whole.  Man's 
indifference  to  his  environment  in  the  past 
shiiuld  tell  us  how  important  it  is  to  face 
today's  problems  today.  A  sil?nt  majority 
dumping  garbage  in-o  the  streets;  spraying 
poisons  over  the  fields;  government  spilling 
se-.v^ge  into  streams;  people  polltitlng  the 
air  with  exhatist  from  millions  of  automo- 
biles; big  business  poisoning  the  seas  with 
sludge  and  oil  from  heat;  politician?  and 
p-.mpous  people  lobbying  for  the  almighty 
dollar— has  put  a  mirror  up  for  a'.!  of  us  -o 
^ee  the  awful  truth.  It  must  boll  down  to 
this;  we  are  in  this  together.  If  we  don't  pro- 
duce a  good  Ufa  for  all.  we'll  end  up  with 
a  gc^d  l.fe  for  none.  Big  business  can  look 
"to  if-ft  and  rlgh'  and  conclude  that  wlthouf 
people  who  can  breathe  fresh  air  as  well  as 
fn^e  air,  their  efforts  are  in  vain.  If  it  mean.s 
more  money  in  the  bank,  but  poison  in  the 
people;  if  it  means  beautiful  buildings,  but 
sewage  In  the  drinking  water— then  b;g  busi- 
ncis,  too,  must  take  a  stand.  The  little  voices 
in  the  wilderness  must  be  heard  too:  the 
fisherman,  the  farmer,  the  coal  miner  and 
the  conservationist.  To  save  man  from  him- 
self, government  will  need  to  put  up  restrlc- 
t:ons.  Scientific  endeavor  can  come  to  our 
rescue  before  It  Is  too  late:  packaging  that 
Will  disintegrate:  machii:es  to  compact  piles 
of  waste  into  small  packages;  by-products 
from  sewage;  engines  that  will  not  spew 
poison  e.xhausts:  creating  useful  means  of 
utilizing  old  machinery  and  automobiles. 
Some  of  these  discoveries  are  already  on  the 
market.  The  voices  of  the  stout-hearted  men 
can  ask  for  grants  and  challenges  and  offer 
them  to  those  who  are  willing  to  give  their 
lime  and  efforts  to  secure  this  for  the  human 
race. 

America  has  many  voices.  Each  of  these 
\oices  ueserves  to  be  heard.  If  we  listen 
carefully  enough  we  will  hear  a  change  of 
life-style  creeping  over  a  country  that  has 
lived  through  a  decade  of  dissent  and  dis- 
content. This  life-style  Is  swinging  from  a 
product-oriented  society  to  a  service-oriented 
one.  Neither  is  It  too  much  to  expect  that  in 
the  near  future  we  may  have  international 
law  and  order  based  more  on  consent  and  less 
cii  guns. 

"My  country — right  or  wrong,"  says  the 
slotian.  There  are  so  many  things  right 
about  It;  and  the  wrongs  can  be  corrected 
if  we  reach  out  for  a  faith  we  once  had  as 
a  nation:  Faith  in  God.  "In  God  we  trust"  Is 
written  upon  the  coin.  Let  us  Indeed  trust 
Him  and  make  this  a  God-centered  country 
instead  of  a  man-centered  one.  Freedom  of 
religion  does  not  mean  freedom  from  reli- 
gion. We  need  to  get  this  silent  majority 
down  on  its  knees  in  thankfulness;  we  need 
to  get  the  voices  In  the  wilderness  on  the 
road  to  the  Promised  Land  where  equality 
means  equality  In  housing;  In  schools;  and 
In  business.  We  need  those  dedicated  stout- 
hearted men  to  lend  their  voices  to  the  great 
chorus  of  Freedom's  Challenge.  We  need  to 
listen  to  the  problems  of  those  who  cry  out 
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in  tyranny.  We  are  looking  forward  to  the 
greatest  decade  of  humanitarian  effort  this 
country  has  ever  known.  It  won't  all  be 
perfect;  there  will  be  hills  to  climb  and 
ciirrents  to  be  challenged;  but  from  this 
social  upheaval  wlL  come  a  new  national 
commlcment.  To  love  America  Is  to  love  all 
its  people;  to  think  otherwise  Is  hypocrisy. 
To  love  America  is  to  see  its  faults  as  well  as 
its  goodness,  to  think  otherwise  Is  a  Polly- 
anna  fallacy.  To  love  America  It  to  believe 
lit  the  worth  of  the  Individual  so  that  all 
men  may  some  day  stand  tall  and  say,  "I 
speak  up  for  Americn  " 


My  30,  1970 


LUCY'S  LETTER 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  30,  1970 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  news 
article  by  Mrs.  Lucy  Albright  of  Foun- 
tain Rim,  Ky.,  in  tlie  Glasgow  Republi- 
can truly  portrays  tlie  manner  in  which 
the  vast  majority  of  i>eople  of  the  fiftli 
congressional  district  celebrated  the 
Fourth  of  July. 

In  this  district,  the  citizens  are  God- 
fearing, church-going,  patriotic  citizens 
and  would  not  permit  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  be  despoiled 
or  desecrated  in  their  presence. 

I  enclose  this  article  for  the  persual 
of  the  Members: 

Lucy's  Letter 
(By  Lucy  Albright) 

July  4,  1970  has  come  and  gone,  but  it 
has  left  a  most  Indelible  Imprint  on  the 
American  people.  Patriotism  In  truth,  spirit, 
and  demonstration  reached  Its  peak.  And  as 
Independence  Day  was  observed  In  flag  wav- 
ing, speech  making,  parade  showing,  In 
some  type  of  demonstration  or  praise  and 
honor,  from  hamlet  to  metropolis,  from  the 
Individual  to  the  Honor  America  program 
at  the  capital,  hearts  were  lifted,  faith  was 
strengthened,  and  there  was  a  revaluation 
of  all  this  great  country  stands  for  and  has 
stood  for  during  these  almost  two  hundred 
years.  I  do  not  recall  ever  having  seen  so 
many  flags  being -displayed.  Ours  was  flying 
at  our  home,  and  ae  It  rippled  in  the  breeze, 
it  seemed  to  reflecVthe  words,  "God  Bless 
America." 

In  the  strictest  sense  Kam  neither  a  leftist 
nor  a  rightest.  In  the  s\rictest  sense  I  am 
neither  a  conservative  noK  a  liberal.  But  in 
the  strictest  sense  I  am  anVAmerlcan,  proud 
to  be  called  an  American,  i.nd  proud  to  be 
a  citizen  of  this  great  and  wonderful  coun- 
rry.  And  I  love  the  flag  for  to  me  It  sym- 
bolizes the  great  principles  of  democracy 
of  our  nation  which  were  founded  on  the 
principles  of  the  Bible.  I  love  to  look  on 
the  red  stripes  of  the  flag,  with  humble 
gratitude,  and  meditate  on  the  blood  that 
has  been  shed  through  the  years,  that  the 
privileges  of  freedom  might  be  mine.  Not 
only  the  shed  blood  of  battles,  but  Inter- 
mingled with  this  was  the  blood  from  the 
shoeless  feet  of  George  Washington's  army 
during  the  winter  at  Valley  Forge,  when 
they  would  not  give  up  but  endured  hunger 
and  pain  that  this  nation  might  be  born. 
The  white  of  the  flag  is  for  purity.  May  we 
never  be  reticent  to  say  the  word  pure,  for 
It  is  the  basis  of  all  that  Is  good  whether 
in  the  virtue  of  the  soul,  the  food  of  the 
mind  or  body.  When  anything  Is  Impure, 
It  desecrates.  It  pollutes.  It  poisons.  The  blue 
of  the  fleld  for  the  stars  stands  for  true — 
true  to  our  God,  true  to  our  own  self — true 


to  our  fellow  man,  true  to  our  country,  with- 
out deceit,  without  trickery,  without  shame, 
straight  forward  in  our  relationship  both 
at  home  and  with  others,  for  upon  these 
principles  of  integrity,  there  is  no  law. 

If  our  founding  fathers,  who  had  a  vision 
of  a  great  nation,  and  established  it  thusly, 
could  have  looked  down  from  above,  tipon 
the  hundreds  of  Honor  America  manifesta- 
tions as  demonstrated  on  Independence  Day, 
would  they  not  have  said,  "You've  come 
a  long  way,  Americans.  Continue  to  hold 
fast  to  that  which  Is  good,  and  press  on  In 
faith  in  your  country,  under  God,  indi- 
visible with  liberty  and  justice  for  all.  And 
never,  never,  never  give  up. 


BISHOP  JOSEPH  F.  DONNELLY 


HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday,  July  30,  1970 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sure  that  the  House  is  pleased  that  26 
grape  growers  representing  35  percent 
of  the  industrj'  in  California  have  signed 
contracts  with  the  United  Farm  Workers 
Organizing  Committee,  to  settle  a  nag- 
ging and  persistent  dispute  wliich  has 
damaged  the  economy  of  the  west  coast 
and  wrought  hardship  on  people  and 
families  who  depend  on  this  occupation. 

My  comments  today  wish  to  single  out 
the  efforts  of  Bishop  Joseph  F.  Donnelly 
of  Hartford,  Conn.,  chairman  of  the 
Bishops'  Committee  on  Farm  Labor,  in 
seeking  to  mediate  the  argument.  Bishop 
Donnelly,  for  many  years  active  on  the 
Connecticut  Board  of  Mediation  and 
Arbitration  and  the  Diocesan  Labor  In- 
stitute, following  the  initiative  of  Most 
Rev.  Maurice  McAuliffe  in  setting  up  this 
means  of  ameliorating  frictions  in  social 
areas,  has  been  a  prime  mover  in  the  na- 
tional Catholic  Welfare  Conference  ef- 
fort to  seek  labor  peace.  As  such,  he  has 
been  travelling  frequently  between  New 
Haven  and  California  since  November, 
when  he  became  chairman  of  the  Bishops 
Committee,  logging  in  eight  trips  since 
February. 

I  think  Bishop  Donnelly  should  be 
commended  for  the  part  he  has  played 
in  helping  to  seek  a  solution  of  this  diffi- 
cult situation  and  I  offer  for  the  Record 
a  brief  biography  of  his  career. 

Few  clergymen  in  the  United  States 
and  none  in  his  home  State  of  Connecti- 
cut have  been  longer  or  more  closely  in- 
volved in  the  resolution  of  labor-mar- 
agement  problems  than  Hartford's  Aux- 
iliary Bishop  Joseph  F.  Donnelly. 

He  has  been  involved  in  this  work 
virtually  from  his  ordination  to  the 
priesthood  36  years  ago.  As  a  young  cu- 
rate in  1942  at  St.  Tliomas  parish  in 
Waterbury,  one  of  Connecticut's  leading 
industrial  centers,  he  was  chosen  by  the 
Most  Reverend  Maurice  F.  McAuliffe. 
then  Bishop  of  Hartford,  as  first  director 
of  the  newly  established  Diocesan  Labor 
Institute.  One  of  his  first  tasks  was  to 
establish  schools  to  teach  industrial 
workers  the  principles  of  social  justice, 
parliamentary  procedure,  and  public 
speaking  to  make  them  more  active  and 
effective  in  union  affairs.  Within  a  year 
of  his  appointment,  Father  Donnelly  had 
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established  the  schools  in  a  dozen  of  the 
State's  principal  cities.  With  the  subse- 
quent expansion  of  labor-inanagemeiii, 
cjiu'ses  in  the  State's  colleges  and  other 
educational  faciUties.  the  schools  were 
discontinued. 

Bishop  Donnelly  headed  the  Diocesan 
Labor  Institute  in  its  task  of  promoting 
labor-management  understanding  until 
1964.  Under  his  direction,  the  institute 
established  the  annual  McAuliffe  Medal 
Avard:-,  given  each  year  to  repre.senta- 
ti'.'es  of  !abor  and  management  for  pro- 
moting indu.?trial  harmony. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Connecticut 
State  Board  of  Mediation  and  Ar'oitra- 
tion  for  2i  years.  Originally  named  tj 
the  board  by  Gov.  Raymond  E.  Baldwin 
in  1943.  he  was  reappointed  by  succeed- 
ing Governors.  He  was  nam.ed  chairman 
of  the  board  in  1D49  and  served  in  this 
capacity  until  he  resigned  in  1964.  when 
lie  was  mac^e  a  bishop. 

He  participated  in  efforts  to  resolve 
more  than  2.000  labor-management  dis- 
putes as  mediator  or  arbitrator.  When  h^ 
was  reap;:ointed  chaiima:!  of  the  beard 
by  Governor  mow  U.S.  Senator)  Abra- 
ham RiBicoFF.  the  latter  said  of  him: 

I  dou'Jt  that  any  other  State  in  the  Nation 
is  blessed  with  so  capable  and  understanding 
a  man  ui  a  past  of  this  Importance. 

He  was  a  hearing  officer  for  the  Na- 
tional War  Labor  Board.  Region  1,  in 
■World  War  II  and  has  been  an  arbitrator 
of  the  American  Arbitration  A«;sociation 
and  a  member  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Arbitrrtors. 

Throughout  his  busy  career,  Bishor 
Don:-ie!ly  hps  found  the  time  to  serve  in 
a  number  of  other  State,  national  and 
diocessn  posls.  He  was  pastor  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist  Parish,  New  Haven,  for  10 
years  and  has  ser\'ed  as  chairman  of  the 
Arrhdiocosan  Co:nmission  on  Ecumeni- 
cal Affairs,  archdiocesan  director  of 
cemeteries,    diocesan    consultor.    mem- 
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ber 


the  archdiocesan  board  of  educa- 


tion, a  :id  member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  archbishop's  Committee  on 
Htunan  Rights.  He  is  also  vicar  general 
of  the  Hartford  archdiocese. 

He  was  a  m.cmber  of  the  original  board 
of  directors  of  the  National  Catholic  So- 
cial Action  Conference  and  is  a  past 
president  of  the  National  Catholic  Ceme- 
tery Conference.  He  i^  Episcopal  modera- 
tor cf  the  cemetery  conference  and 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Urban 
Life  of  the  Department  of  Social  Devel- 
opment, U.S.  Catholic  Conference. 

Amon'^  the  honors  he  has  received 
are:  the  Peter  McGuire  Memorial  Award 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
the  distinguished  service  award  of  the 
Connecticut  Federation  of  Teachers,  the 
Outstanding  Citizen  Award  of  the  Con- 
nccMcut  Grand  Lodye.  Sons  of  Italy,  and 
an  honoraiy  doctor  of  laws  degree  from 
Fairfield  University. 

A  native  of  Norwich,  Conn.,  the  61- 
year-cld  bishop  was  ordained  June  29. 
1934.  Pope  Pius  XII  named  him  a  papal 
chamberlain  in  1954  and  a  domestic  prel- 
ate in  1957. 

He  was  appointed  titular  bishop  of 
Nabala  and  auxiliary  to  the  archbishop 
of  Ha:tfo:d  on  November  9,  1964.  He  was 
consecrated  in  St  3<-=^^\-l  Cathedral. 
Hartford,  January  28, 1966. 


HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

OF    CALIFORNI.\ 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  30,  1970 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Steve 
Doolittle.  the  valedictorian  of  the  1970 
graduating  class  of  Washington  Union 
School,  Corral  de  Tierra,  in  Monterey 
County,  Calif.,  expressed  the  views  and 
attitudes  of  many  American  young  per- 
sons in  his  valedictory  speech. 

Although  only  14  years  of  age,  he  has 
obviously  done  considerable  listening, 
thinking,  and  evaluating.  I  believe  he 
speaks  for  most  Ixiys  and  girls  of  his 
age.  He  is  sensitive  and  concerned;  he  is 
proud  of  his  family,  his  community  and 
his  Nation;  he  is  grateful  for  the  oppor- 
tunities he  has  had;  he  is  willing  to 
stand  up  and  Lo  contribute  to  the  pres- 
ervation and  improvement  of  his  coun- 
try. 

Too  often  we  must  listen  to  the  whin- 
ing, ungrateful,  ill-mannered  selfish 
adolescent.  Steve  Doolittle  expresses  the 
views  of  the  grateful,  proud,  selfless,  yet 
determined  majority  of  young  people 
wiio  v.ill  contribute  to  the  steady  better- 
ment of  1.1  fe  on  this  planet. 

Because  Steve's  remarks  were  so  mov- 
ing and  meaningful.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  valedictory  addre.'ss  be 
included  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

"AaiERICA   THE    BEAUTirUL — LOVE    It   OR   LE.'iVE 

It!" 
(By  Steve  Doolittle) 

"Oh  beautiful  for  spacious  skies,  for  am- 
ber waves  of  trrnin.  for  purple  moiinia'n  nip*- 
efitles,  above  the  fruited  plain." 

This  Is  mv  America.  My  own  private  piece 
of  -'Vmerlca.  My  school,  my  home,  my  family, 
p.nd  my  friends.  A  beautiful  little  place 
called  San  Benanclo  Canyon  where  blue 
skies  and  oak  studded  hills  have  been  a  P'lrt 
of  my  life  since  I  was  8  months  old.  I  was 
lucky  enough  to  start  my  first  day  of  kinder- 
garten here  at  'Washington  Union  School, 
and  tomorrow  on  June  3rd.  In  the  year  1970, 
at  3::i0  in  the  afternoon,  I  will  sadly  bid 
"Goodbye'  to  my  principal,  and  my  teach- 
ers, and  my  school.  A  school  that  I  have 
loved  for  nine  happy  years. 

Yes — I  will  bid  "Goodbye"  to  nine  years 
liiled  with  memories:  of  bus  rides  with  my 
friends,  of  homework  filled  with  challenge, 
music  lessons  with  Mr.  Brown,  concert^  and 
playdays.  and  winning  football  teams.  These 
memories,  I  know,  I  shall  carry  In  my  heart 
through  a  life  that  should  be  better  be- 
cause of  the  w;>nderful  start  I  was  given 
here  in  this  beautiful,  peaceful  spot — far 
away  from  the  turmoils  of  the  world.  For 
all  this  happiness,  and  for  all  these  memo- 
ries, I  thank  you. 

For  here  In  our  sunshine  canynn.  we  do 
lead  a  life  of  contentment.  We  don't  see  the 
hunger  and  poverty  and  filth  of  the  ghett<3 
But  we  know  that  it  exist.s.  We  see  it  In  the 
newspapers  and  through  the  television 
screen,  and  we  know  that  it  is  there.  And 
sometimes  we  wonder  huw  this  great  coun- 
try of  ours  can  spend  billions  of  dollars  go- 
ing to  the  moon  and  leave  our  own  under- 
privileged "earth  people"  here  to  suffer  and 
to  starve.  Sometimes  the  thinking  of  our 
leaders  Is  hard  for  us  to  understand,  and  we 
wonder  why  they  don't  use  their  money  to 
buy  a  new  pair  of  shoes,  or  a  fresh  clenn  bed 
for  a  miserable  little  boy  who  lives  In  a 
hovel  on  the  wrong  side  of  town. 


So.  of  course,  there  are  things  we  might 
cri'-iclze  about  the  United  States  of  America, 
but  ii  Is  still  the  greatest,  most  wonderful, 
most  peaceful  country  in  all  the  Wurld.  And 
the  great  leadership  oi  our  fine  Presidents 
has  kept  it  tliis  way.  Kept  It  peaceful  and 
rtroug  ana  secuie.  oo  jjeaceiul  raid  secure 
that  when  I  fall  asleep  at  night  wliiie  talking 
I  )  my  brother,  I  knjw  iri  my  hear;  tliat  when 
I  wake  up  in  the  morning,  my  brother  will 
still  be  there,  my  room  will  still  be  there,  my 
home  und  my  lamlly  will  still  be  there — and 
niy  heart  fills  with  sadrie-.s  when  I  think  of 
other  boys  in  other  la:K:b.  Land^  v  Inch  ha^e 
been  invaded  and  overrun  by  Communist 
War  Lords.  Boys  who  fall  asleep  at  night 
wondering  if  when  thoy  wake  up  in  the 
morning  their  brothers  and  their  families 
and  their  homes  will  still  be  tliere. 

There  was  a  lime  not  too  long  ago,  when 
all  the  oiher  countrlet; — far  nnd  near — looked 
tip  to  us  with  hope.  Looked  up  to  us  as  their 
great  salv..iiou.  But  now — ihough  we  still 
try  to  do  what  we  feel  is  right — because  of 
Communistic  propaganda  and  hate,  the  peo- 
ple of  otlitr  L'inda  are  burtui-.g  our  iV.xg  and 
denouncing  "as  as  imperialistic  aggressors. 

The  pict-ires  they  .see  of  violenro  nnd  rirt- 
ing — such  as  the  killings  at  Kent  State — do 
'■othln^:  to  lielp  the  Ihkil-o  of  our  grfat  !ana. 
How  horrible  to  see  picture',  ff  rioting  siu- 
dents  beii'ig  beaten  down  by  officers  In  gas 
masts — or  being  shot  down  by  National 
Guavd:nien  v^'lth  rifles.  We  know  that  it  is 
only  a  small  minority  r:f  students  and  cii- 
zens  who  so  violently  dlsr'ipt  the  ucace.  but 
a  shocking  picture  on  the  front  page  of  a 
newspaper  in  Russia  makes  it  look  to  the 
world  as  if  our  whole  country  has  degen- 
erated Into  the  evil  hands  of  hatred  and 
violence. 

Tills  is  a'l  the  more  reason  to  love  and 
protect  and  to  praise  the  good  In  America 
which  so  much  overshadows  the  bad. 

How  does  one  learn  to  love  and  protect 
America?  Hf>w  does  one  develop  a  feeling 
of  patriotism,  loyalty,  and  national  pride? 
Dwight  David  Eisenhower  once  said.  "It  is 
probably  a  pity  that  every  citizen  of  each 
stj:e  cannot  visit  all  the  others,  to  Fee  the 
differences,  to  U-arn  what  we  h.Tve  in  csm- 
rnon,  .Tiid  t^  come  back  with  a  richer,  fuller 
n:-derstand!ng  of  America — in  ciV  its  beauty, 
ill  all  its  d'gnity.  In  all  Its  strength. " 

I  believe  th.'-t  Dwight  David  Eisenhower 
was  right.  For  how  can  we  fully  appreciate 
rhis  wondsrful  country  of  ours  if  we  have 
:.e'cr  seen  it? 

I  realize  that  I  have  been  extremely  for- 
I'ln.Tte,  for  I  hive  traveled  across  the  United 
SMtes  by  c^r  from  c,  as;  to  co.^ist.  I  hive  seen 
its  ntaural  wonders:  Niagara  Falls,  the  Grand 
Canyon,  Yellowstone,  Old  Faithful,  Yosem- 
Ite,  Mt.  Rushmore  and  its  gre.it  stone  faces, 
the  Rockies.  From  "sea  to  shining  sea"  I 
have  absorbed  the  beauty  of  America.  I  have 
stood  on  the  steps  rf  the  Capitol  In  Wash- 
ington, DC.  and  toured  Its  hallowed  halls, 
where  all  the  great  leaders  down  through  the 
ages  have  met  and  decided  the  fate  of  our 
great  land.  I  have  seen  the  Memorials  to  the 
greatest  leaders  of  all  time.  Washington,  Jef- 
ferson. Lincoln.  Hnw  very  small  and  humble 
one  feels  standing  at  Lincoln's  feet  in  the 
gisnt  Lincoln  Memorial  as  his  eyes  look 
down  in  kindness  from  that  great  stone  face. 

I  h  1  ve  boraded  a  Perry  on  New  York's  Hud- 
Sjn  River  and  felt  a  thrill  as  I  saw  Miss 
I.;beny's  torch  rise  out  of  the  fog.  The 
Statue  of  Libert'- — and  all  she  has  meant 
down  through  the  ages  to  thousands  of 
hr>meless  immlgr.ints  who  have  stood  at  the 
ship's  rail  and  strained  their  eyes  for  the 
very  first  glimpse  of  freedom  and  hope  and 
op'iort unity.  I  have  read  the  inscription  on 
a  tablet  at  her  feet.  "Give  me  your  tired, 
yrmr  poor,  your  huddled  masses  yearning  to 
breathe  free.  The  wretched  refuse  cf  yotir 
teeming  shores.  Send  these,  the  humeless, 
tempest-tossed  to  me.  I  lift  my  lamp  beside 
the  golden  door." 
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"America   the   Beautiful." 

The  greatest  country  In  all  the  world. 

The  golden  door  of  opportunity. 

The  golden  door  of  peace. 

And  yet  It  seems  so  fashionable  to  criti- 
cize these  days.  To  criticize  our  President,  to 
criticize  our  schools,  to  criticize  our  govern- 
ment, to  criticize  our  youth. 

Let  those  who  And  It  so  easy  to  criticize, 
look  elsewhere  to  find  something  better.  And 
if  they  can't  find  something  to  love  about 
our  cjuntry,  then  let  them  leave.  We  don't 
need  those  who  criticize.  We  do  need  those 
who  praise. 

Surely  someone  can  find  something  nice 
to  say  about  America!  Doe-sn't  anyone  ever 
notice  that  the  vast  majority  of  us  live 
peacefully  together?  That  the  vast  majority 
cf  us  have  most  everything  we  need?  Good 
homes,  good  food,  good  clothes,  good  educa- 
tion, good  Jobs,  good  churches — good  friends. 
Doesn't  anyone  ever  notice? 

"O'.a  beautiful  for  patriot  dream  that  sees 
beyond  the  years,  thine  alabaster  cities 
gleam,  undimmed  by  human  tears." 

America  the  beautiful. 

Love  it? — Forever! 

America — My  homeland. 

Leave  it? — Never. 


"REMEMBER    OLD    GLORY' 
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to.  When  I  come  down  your  street  you  Just 
stand  there  with  your  hands  In  your  pockets 
and  I  may  get  a  small  glance  and  then  you 
look  away.  Then  I  see  the  children  nmnlng 
around  and  shouting  .  .  .  they  don't  seem  to 
know  who  I  am  ...  I  saw  one  man  take 
his  hat  03  then  look  around.  He  didn't  see 
anybody  else  with  theirs  off  so  he  quickly 
put  his  back  on. 

And  what  about  that  night  at  the  base- 
ball game.  When  they  played  the  Star 
Spangled  Banner  and  I  waved  so  proudly  In 
the  breeze.  Nobody  bothered  to  .>^lng.  They 
stood  up  all  right  as  a  sort  of  mild  patriotic 
gesture  but  then  they  talked  among  then:.- 
selves  about  the  game,  about  the  weather. 
But  they  didn't  sing.  I  felt  hurt. 

Is  It  a  sin  to  be  patriotic  anymore?  Have 
you  forgotten  what  I  stand  for  and  where 
I've  been?  .  .  .  Anzlo,  Guadalcanal.  Ko- 
rea and  now  Viet  Nam.  Take  a  look  at  the 
memorial  honor  rolls  sometime,  of  those 
who  never  came  back  to  keep  this  Republic 
free  .  .  .  One  Nation  Under  God  .  .  .  When 
you  salute  me,  you  are  actually  saluting 
them. 

I  may  not  be  coming  down  your  street 
for  a  long  time.  It  seems  that  patriotic  pa- 
rades are  a  thing  of  the  past.  But  when  I 
do  .  .  .  won't  you  do  me  a  favor?  Stand 
up  straight,  place  your  right  hand  over  your 
heart  .  .  .  and  if  they  play  the  Star  Spangled 
Banner,  sing  out  loud  and  clear  .  .  .  and 
I'll  salute  you  by  waving  back  .  .  .  Show 
nie  that  you  remember. 
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MASS  TRANSIT:  A  LITTLE  LATE 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEX.^S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Thursday.  July  30.  1970 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  wish  to  include  an  article  en- 
titled "Hello.  Remember  Me?"  written  by 
Mr.  A.  B.  J.  Hammett,  publisher  of  the 
Victoria  Mirror,  Victoria,  Tex.  The  Vic- 
toria Mirror  in  which  this  article  ap- 
peared on  July  16,  1970,  is  one  of  the 
oldest  weekly  newspapers  in  the  State  of 
Texas,  and  has  been  carrying  on  for 
some  time  promotion  of  our  American 
flag  and  endeavoring  to  instill  a  feeling 
of  patriotism  in  our  people.  I  am  proud 
to  be  able  to  insert  the  article  in  the 
Record  and  commend  its  reading  to  all 
in  this  Chamber : 

Hello.  Remember  Me? 

Some  people  call  me  Old  Glory,  others 
call  me  The  Star  Spangled  Banner,  but 
whatever  they  call  me.  I  am  your  flag,  the 
flag  of  the  United  States  of  America  .  .  . 
something  has  been  bothering  me,  so  I 
thought  I  might  talk  it  over  with  you  .  .  . 
because  you  see  It  Is  about  you  and  me. 

I  remember  some  time  ago  people  lined 
up  on  both  sides  of  the  street  to  watch  the 
parade  and  naturally  I  was  leading  every 
parade,  proudly  waving  In  the  breeze.  When 
your  Daddy  saw  me  coming,  he  immediately 
removed  his  hat  and  placed  it  against  his 
left  shoulder  so  that  his  hand  was  directly 
over  his  heart  .  .  .  remember? 

And  you,  I  remember  you.  Standing  there 
straight  as  a  soldier.  You  didn't  have  a  hat. 
but  you  were  giving  the  right  salute.  Remem- 
ber little  sister^  Not  to  be  outdone,  she  was 
salutmg  the  same  as  you  with  her  right 
hand  over  her  heart  .  .  .  remember? 

What  happened''  I'm  still  the  same  old 
flag.  Oh.  I  have  a  few  more  stars  since  you 
were  a  boy  A  lot  more  blood  has  been 
shed  since  those  parades  of  long  ago. 

But  now  I  don't  feel  as  proud  as  I  used 


EDWARD  C.  MASS  A 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF    C.MJrORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  30,  1970 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Mr.  Edward  C.  Massa,  a  realtor-in- 
.siiror  and  civic  leader  in  my  district,  has 
recently  been  appointed  to  the  board  of 
regents  of  Saint  Mar>-'s  College,  our  mu- 
tual alma  mater.  Tliis  distinction  fol- 
lows many  years  of  service  to  the  college 
and  the  community. 

In  addition  to  founding  and  develop- 
ing Edward  C.  Massa,  Inc.  and  Ma.ssa 
Properties,  Inc..  Ed  takes  an  active  role 
in  Hay  ward  area  business  organizations, 
most  notably  the  Hayward  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  which  he  sei-ved  as  vice 
president.  He  has  chaired  local  drives  of 
the  United  Crusade  and  other  worth- 
while programs:  is  at  the  helm  of  vari- 
ous Portuguese  organizations  in  the  area : 
and  is  a  director  of  the  Hanna  Cen- 
ter— Boys  Town  of  the  West — and  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee  of 
Serra  Center  for  Girls. 

A  native  and  long-time  resident  of 
Mayward,  Mr.  Massa  went  on  to  earn  a 
law  degree  from  Notre  Dame  University 
after  graduating  from  Saint  Mary's.  He 
has  held  the  national  presidency  of  the 
Saint  Mary's  College  Alumni  Associa- 
tion, and  the  Northern  California  Di- 
rector's post  of  the  Notre  Dame  Alumni 
group. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  Mr.  Massa  on 
his  appointment  to  the  board  of  regents 
at  Saint  Mary's,  and  to  commend  him 
on  his  outstanding  record  of  civic 
achievement  in  my  area. 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

OF    CALIF0RNL\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  30.  1970 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  this 
Congress  moves  to  adequately  fund  nec- 
essary programs  in  health,  education, 
and  urban  renewal,  we  must  also  turn 
our  urgent  attention  to  the  problems  of 
mass  transit. 

We  have  read  of  the  dangerous  levels 
of  air  pollution  over  New  York  City  and 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  high 
levels  of  pollution  result  from  a  com- 
bination of  automobile  emission,  and  in- 
dustrial production,  and  the  lack  of  air 
movement. 

The  primary  cause  of  air  pollution  is 
auto  emissions.  The  problem  is  further 
complicated  by  the  number  of  cars  i.emg 
used  and  the  fact  that  they  only  trans- 
port one  or  two  people.  Any  ratioiial  as- 
sessment of  this  situation  dictates  a  re- 
newed commitment  to  funding  for  mass 
transit. 

A  recent  article  discusses  some  recent 
developments  on  this  issue.  I  recommend 
it  to  my  colleagues: 

Mass  Tf.vnsit:  A  Little  L.^te  in  Arrivin-g 
(By  Albert  R.  K-^irr) 

Washington. — "Urban  mass  transporidtlon 
In  the  United  States  is  in  the  early  stages  of 
a  vast  transformation,  a  transformaticn  that 
will  rival  the  rags-to-riches  changes  vi.sited 
upon  a  fairy  tale  Cinderella." 

That's  the  optimistic  assessment  of 
Thomas  E.  Lisco.  chief  economist  for  the  Chi- 
cago Area  Transportation  Study,  a  planning 
group  for  highway  and  mass  transit  agencies 
in  the  Chicago  region.  And  there  are  some 
good  reasons  for  seeing  things  Mr.  Lisco's 
way. 

More  and  more  drivers  seem  to  be  con- 
vinced that  mass  transit  is  the  only  rational 
alternative  to  mounting  highway  congestion. 
The  Nixon  Administration  wants  to  spend 
more  for  transit:  Congress  wants  to  spend 
more:  some  states  and  many  cities  want  to 
spend  more.  Mass  transit,  then,  appears  to  be 
one  of  those  ideas  whose  time  has  come. 

Except  .  .  . 

Except  that  voters  In  some  cities  have  re- 
jected transit  bond  Issues  lately.  Except  that 
highway  supporters  are  still  very  powerful  In 
Congress,  the  highway  bureaucracy  is  b:g  and 
entrenched  and  the  highway  program  itself 
has  generated  a  momentum  of  Its  own.  Ex- 
cept, in  short,  that  the  problems  of  trans- 
forming transit  into  a  modern,  popular  mode 
of  travel  from  a  decrepit,  fading  mode  re- 
main Immense. 

A    DRAMATIC    TRANSFORMATION 

If  the  transformation  that  Mr.  Lisco  and 
others  expect  actually  materializes,  it  would 
be  dramatic.  For  patronage  of  most  transit 
systems  has  plunged  over  the  years.  (Public 
transportation  now  accounts  for  only  4'"-  of 
all  Individual  trips  in  the  Minneapolis-St. 
Paul  area,  for  example.)  Few  large  cities  have 
rail  transit  systems,  and  smaller  cities'  bus 
companies  regularly  fold.  Even  where  transit 
service  is  available,  its  quality  and  quantity 
are  often  declining. 

Mr.  Lisco  and  other  transit  supporters  list 
a  variety  of  reasons  why  transit  should  soon 
be  making  a  dramatic  turnabout.  Their  main 
argument:  Transit  will  succeed  because  it 
has  to  succeed.  Declares  Mr.  Lisco:  "Because 
mass  transportation  performs  a  vital  func- 
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tlon,  not  only  for  the  Individuals  who  use  It, 
but  also  for  the  very  form  and  efficiency  of 
the  cltv.  It  must  be  made  to  succeed." 

It  now  seems  clear  to  most  city  officials — 
If  not  necessarily  to  a  majority  of  city  vot- 
ers—that heavy  reliance  upon  the  car  and 
the  highway  has  meant  air  pollution,  disrup- 
tion of  homes  and  Jobs,  and  roads  that  often 
detract  from  business  growth,  rather  than 
enhance  It.  Even  In  car-conscious  Los  An- 
geles—whose voters  rejected  a  $2  5  billion 
rapid-transit  bond  system  In  1968— Mayor 
Sam  Yorty  declares:  "Our  need  still  exists 
and  becomes  more  urgent  as  congestion 
mounts."  Cleveland  Mayor  Carl  B.  Stokes 
calls  the  transit  need  an  "overwhelming 
problem."  Alderman  Richard  T.  Curtln  talks 
of  Minneapolis  freeways  filled  to  capacity  at 
peak  hours.  "Obviously,"  he  says,  "we  have 
only  one  alternative,  and  that  Is  to  develop 
mass  transit  systems.  .  .  ." 

There  are  many  signs  that  this  develop- 
ment is  on  its  way.  Some  rail  commuter  lines, 
as  they  become  the  only  outlet  for  congested 
roads,  have  begun  to  show  an  increase  In 
passengers.  New  transit  systems  in  Cleveland 
and  New  Jersey  have  attracted  generous  pa- 
tronage. The  new  75-mlle  Bay  Area  Rapid 
Transit  district  (BART)  system  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, scheduled  for  operation  In  1972,  raises 
the  hopes  of  transltmen  fcr  a  showcase  to 
spur  other  major  projects. 

Everyone  agrees  the  Federal  Government  Is 
the  only  source  of  the  kind  of  money  public 
transportation  requires  And  In  Washington, 
support  Is  building  for  Increased  spending, 
both  to  improve  old  systems  and  build  new 
ones. 

The  Senate  already  has  approved.  In  a 
smashing  84-4  vote,  an  Administration  pro- 
posal to  make  available  $3.1  billion  for  new- 
transit  equipment  over  the  nex-t  five  years: 
the  House  seems  well  on  Its  way  to  Increas- 
ing this  to  $5  billion.  Either  sum  would  be  a 
dramatic  Increase  over  past  levels.  Since  the 
Government  started  doling  out  money  for 
transit  assistance  in  1962,  It  has  spent  an  av- 
erage of  only  $104  million  annually. 

One  sign  of  grov.lng  fervor  for  transit  uas 
the  ability  of  Rep.  Edward  Koch  (D.,  N.Y.)  to 
line  up  more  than  100  House  co-.sponsors  for 
his  bill  proposing  to  spend  810  billion  in  four 
years.  The  bill  called  for  a  transit  trust  fund, 
fueled  by  existing  auto  excise  taxes — a  propo- 
sition that  foundered  (because  it  was  viewed 
as  fiscally  and  politically  unwise)  when  sepa- 
rately profKJsed  to  the  WhUe  House  by  Trans- 
portation Secretary  John  Volpe.  Rep.  Koch's 
bill  wasn't  enacted,  but  It  did  generate  sup- 
port outside  Congress.  David  I.  Margolis, 
president  of  Colt  Industries,  a  diversified  New- 
York  concern,  wrote  executives  of  600  large 
corporations  seeking  support  for  the  bill:  225 
executives  replied,  and  most  of  these  favored 
It, 

An  Impressive  lobbying  effort  for  transit 
has  been  mounted  by  the  Transportation  De- 
partment, the  National  League  of  Cities,  State 
and  Local  Offlcials,  other  transit-Interested 
groups,  and  some  members  of  Congress  like 
Mr.  Koch.  Transit  operators,  union  officials, 
indtistry  men  from  transit  equipment -makers 
to  road  builders,  and  others  are  bending  the 
ears  of  Senators  and  Congressmen. 

"This  Is  the  first  time  we've  even  encoun- 
tered one  force  moving  In  one  direction," 
says  a  House  transit  expert.  "It  even  had  con- 
servative Republicans  who  never  thought 
much  of  mass  transit  before  scratching  their 
heads  and  saying  there  must  be  something 
to  this." 

The  urban  transportation  program,  says 
Donald  E.  Weeden,  chairman  of  Weeden  & 
CkD.,  New  York  Investment  bankers.  Is  "visi- 
ble and  nonoontroversial."  He  says  bankers 
around  the  country,  for  example,  are  con- 
cerned that  deterioration  of  transit  systems 
threatens  "the  life  blood  of  the  urban  econ- 
omy." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

USE    THE    TRUST    FUND? 

Highway  advocates  In  Congress,  long  given 
to  fighting  transit  proposals  as  a  possible 
threat  to  road  funds,  are  now  proposing  that 
the  mammoth  highway  trust  fund  be  used 
in  part  to  help  bus  transit  programs.  The 
House  Public  Works  Committee  even  wants 
to  take  over  Jurisdiction  of  bus  transit  from 
the  House  Banking  Committee,  which  han- 
dles ail  transit  matters  now. 

Rep.  Joe  D.  Waggonner  Jr.  (D.,  La.  1,  a 
leader  of  Southern  conservatives  In  the 
House,  says  he  favors  the  transit  legislation 
partly  out  of  recognition  of  transit-company 
needs  in  cities  like  his  district's  Shreveport. 
He  adds  that  if  small-city  people  back  transit 
aid.  they  may  be  able  to  count  on  a  quid  pro 
quo  for  small-town  highways  from  "(big) 
city  boys." 

Mr.  Volpe  and  others  at  the  Federal  levol 
are  beginning  to  suggest  a  broad  transporta- 
tion trust  fund  that  would  make  some 
money,  earmarked  so  far  only  for  highways, 
available  for  transit  systems.  More  states  are 
urging  that  Federal  highway  funds  be  cut 
loose  for  transit  or  other  purposes,  as  the 
states  see  fit. 

Meanwliile,  Maryland.  Virginia  and  Illinois 
have  authorized  use  of  seme  state  liighway 
user  taxes  to  support  transit,  and  similar 
moves  are  being  considered  by  Massachti- 
setts.  California,  Colorado,  Hawaii  and  Ohio. 
In  May,  holders  of  New  York's  Trlborough 
Bridge  and  Tunnel  Authority  approved  use 
of  surplus  bridge  and  tunnel  tolls  for  sub- 
sidizing the  city  transit  authority,  clearing 
the  way  for  payment  of  the  first  check  for 
$74  million. 

But  despite  all  these  favorable  signs,  it's 
still  a  long  haul  for  transit.  Powerful  high- 
way supporters  adamantly  oppose  giving  up 
much  of  their  trust  fund  monies.  Rail 
transit,  at  least,  ought  to  find  its  own  sup- 
port, they  say.  Even  $1  billion  a  year  in  Fed- 
eral money  would  be  paltry  against  the  $5 
biUlon  annual  Federal  outlay  for  roads  (but- 
tressed by  earmarked  gas  taxes) .  The  Gov- 
ernment finances  90%  of  the  interstate  high- 
way program,  while  It  pays  for  only  two- 
thirds  of  transit  equipment.  The  Federal 
Highway  Administration  employs  more  than 
5.000;  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Ad- 
mlnlstraticn  55. 

Because  of  the  lucrative  Federal  aid  for  In- 
terstate roads,  cities  and  states  have  been 
lured— If  not  forced — into  emphasizing 
highways  over  transit.  Availability  of  "90-10" 
money  "has  led  many  states  to  a  complete 
loss  of  perspective  in  the  development  and 
preservation  of  our  cities,"  says  Michael  S. 
Dukakis,  Massachusetts  state  representative. 

Too,  the  Nixon  measure  falls  far  short  of 
the  needs  of  cities  over  the  next  decade, 
transit  advocates  insist.  They  estimate  those 
requirements  at  $20  billion  to  $35  billion. 
Many  transit  operators  say  Federal  financing 
of  new  equipment  Isn't  enough — that  even- 
tually the  Government  will  have  to  sub- 
sidize transit  operating  costs,  too,  because 
local  authorities  can't  afford  to  do  so. 

Despite  the  unhappiness  of  the  populace 
over  choked  roads  and  px)r  transit,  voters 
generally  have  been  unwilling  to  help  pay  for 
better  transit — at  least  without  a  sizable 
Federal  funding  program.  Transit  bond  is- 
sues have  been  rejected  in  recent  elections 
in  Atlanta,  Los  Angeles.  Kansas  City  and 
Seattle — a  second  turndown  coming  in  Seat- 
tle just  a  few  weeks  ago. 

CONGRESS    HOLDING    BACK 

To  some  extent  Congress  is  holding  back 
until  It  sees  how  imminent  projects  work 
out.  If  the  BART  system  falls  well  short  of 
predicted  patronage,  revenues  and  earnings. 
as  some  pessimists  fear  it  might,  the  com- 
mitment of  Congress  to  mass  transit  will  un- 
doubtedly  shrink,    some    transit   promoters 
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say.  And  they  worry  that  the  still-under- 
nourished transit  operation  suffers  from 
lack  of  good  management — from  local  com- 
panies and  public  authorities  to,  some  mem- 
bers of  Congress  say.  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's mass  transit  program  itself. 

Nevertheless,  transit  backers  are  still  con- 
vinced that  things  are  looking  up  Mr  Lisco 
of  the  Chicago-area  study  says  that  com- 
muters can  be  enticed  from  their  cars  by 
well-managed  transit  operations.  Transit 
riding  is  usually  cheaper  than  driving,  he 
says,  and  It  can  offer  the  commuter  more 
comfort  and  mere  speed  as  well. 

Opportunities  for  promoting  and  improv- 
ing mass  transit  are  substantial.  In  Mon- 
treal and  Toronto — and  already  in  San  Fran- 
cisco— the  potential  of  the  transit  line  as  a 
focus  for  revenue-producing  residential  and 
commercial  complexes  has  become  obvious. 
Automatic  operation  of  rail  transit  vehicles 
is  a  little-developed  field,  automation  of 
ticket  sales  and  processing  holds  great  prom- 
ise, more  sophisticated  crime-combatting 
surveillance  Is  possible,  and  transit  stations 
and  equipment  can  be  made  aesthetically  at- 
tractive, Mr.  Lisco  argues. 

And  he  fully  expects  all  this  to  happen. 
"As  transit  puts  on  her  fancy  clothes,  she 
will  become  a  pr:nces5,"  he  declares. 


SOVIET  IMPERIALISM  AND 
ANTI-SEMITISM 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLl:\-01S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  30.  1970 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
note  continuins  diplomatic  activity  in 
the  Middle  Eajst  and  hope  for  a  long  term 
solution  to  the  problems  there,  we  must 
of  necessity  recognize  the  motivation  of 
the  Soviet  Union  in  its  Middle  East 
aggression. 

A  very  effective  and  timely  commen- 
tary which  I  believe  merits  wide  spread 
attention  appeared  in  the  American 
Zionist  of  June  1970  written  by  Eugen 
Loebl  and  I  include  the  article  at  this 
point: 

Soviet  Imperialism   and   .'iNTi-SEr.imsM 
(By  Eugen  Loebl) 

Some  time  ago  I  received  a  polemical  letter 
without  address  and  w-ith  an  unreadable  slg- 
nattire  posted  In  Washington.  DC.  Parts  of  it 
are  worth  quoting  as  an  lUtistration  cf  a 
fairly  common  misconception  concerning  the 
origin  of  Soviet  Involvement  In  the  Middle 
E.ast: 

It  was  well-known  that  Nasser's  threats 
were  vapid  as  he  did  not  have  any  equipment. 
But  Israel  attacked  the  Arab  s'ates  in  June 
anyway,  and  this  gave  the  So\-let  Union  the 
exact  excuse  It  wanted  for  moving  into  the 
Middle  East.  Had  Israel  not  been  sc  impetu- 
ous and  so  stubborn.  Russia  would  net  today 
have  the  influence  she  has  in  the  Middle 
East. 

Therefore,  It  was  Israel  that  brought  about 
the  contradictions  that  now  exist  In  that  part 
of  the  world.  Were  Israel  not  there  at  all. 
would  Russia  have  extended  her  power?  Of 
course  not.  Does  our  security  depend  on 
w-hether  Israel  Is  there  or  not?  Isn't  Israel  in 
fact  more  a  threat  to  the  United  States  than 
a  help?  All  the  fighting  she  can  possibly  do 
could  not  deter  the  Soviet  power.  Only  the 
USA  can  do  that. 

Israel  will  not  be  content  until  she  draws 
our  country  into  that  war  regardless  of  total 
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annihilation  to  the  world.  She  has  become  a 
monsier — killing  and  bombing,  while  point- 
ing .1  finger  of  shame  at  Germany — and  in- 
deed at  the  world — 25  years  ago.  You  can 
readily  sea  from  tlieir  actions  today  what 
would  have  happened  lu'.d  they  been  the  ma- 
jority In  Germany  instead  of  a  minority. 

Naturally,  it  makes  no  sense  to  speculate 
over  what  the  situation  in  the  Middle  East 
would  be  If  there  were  no  Israel.  But  we  do 
know  that  the  Soviet  Union  h.is  extended  its 
puwer  in  maaiy  parts  of  the  world  where  no 
Isr.^el  (.'Xl.sts. 

What  Is  going  on  in  the  Middle  East  and 
all  the  dangers  Involved  there  cannot  be  un- 
derstood without  taking  into  account  Soviet 
policy  as  a  whole.  To  blame  Israel  or  even  to 
blame  Nnsser  is  in  any  case  a  dangerous  over- 
slmpHficaiion.  A  situation  has  been  created 
where  even  Nasser  has  no  freedom  of  action 
because  he  became  the  victim  of  his  own 
policy,  which  is  tied  to  the  success  of  Soviet 
imperialism. 

In  any  attempt  r.t  interpreting  this  Soviet 
policy,  one  must  differentiate  between  the 
ideal  and  the  reality.  The  ideal  of  socialism 
creating  a  ju'>t  .society  that  would  by  its  ex- 
ample alone  exert  an  ideological  influence  on 
the  rest  of  the  world  never  had  a  mass  basis 
and  was  accepted  only  by  the  Soviet  intelli- 
gentsia. Whit  bec.ime  typical  for  Soviet  po- 
litical life  was  the  policy  based  on  power  as 
Introduced  by  Stnlin. 

Soviet  power  politics  was  from  the  begin- 
ning; rooted  in  the  interests  of  the  Com- 
munist p.irty  apparatus.  Theoretically,  the 
party,  being  the  \anEuard  if  the  proletariat, 
had  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  the  dictator- 
ship of  the  proletariat.  ITie  party  v.as  led  by 
its  General  Committee,  and  the  Central  Com- 
mittee by  its  Politburo.  Thus,  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  all  p^-.v.er  v.a.?  concentrated  in 
the  hands  of  a  few  leading  figures,  and  main- 
ly in  the  hands  of  Stalin.  The  interest  of  the 
party  was  always  predominant.  The  Interest 
of  tha  party  was  simply  identified  with  the 
interests  of  the  proletariat,  the  nation,  and 
socialism.  But  the  interest  of  the  party  was 
in  fact  identified  with  the  Interest  of  the 
Politburo  and  its  app  '.rr.;us. 

The  conseqtience  of  this  development  was 
that  the  creation  of  a  new  and  better  fo- 
clety  wa.'  not  einphaslzed.  It  was  sufficient 
to  embody  some  ldea.s  of  .socialism  in  the 
constitution,  to  speak  of  socialism,  to  declare 
socialism  to  have  been  achieved,  but  to  care 
only  for  the  power  of  the  party.  The  Soviet 
Union  is  not  a  socialist  state— as  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  ha^  not  had  anyhing  In  comm  .n  with 
socialism  for  c'ecades.  The  absolute  ccncen- 
tration  of  power  by  the  party  leadership  in 
all  fields  of  activity  has  no  parallel  in  his- 
tory. Even  Hitler's  power  was  limited  when 
compared  with  the  power  of  Stalin,  since 
StaUn  v/as  also  in  full  ccntrcl  of  the  econ- 
omy. 

If  we  speak  therefore  of  the  Soviet  irovern- 
ment  and  Soviet  policy,  If  we  try  to  find  out 
what  st.ite  interest  Is  expressed  by  its  policy, 
or  if  we  try  to  deduce  from  the  interest  of 
the  state  and  socialism  the  probable  trend  of 
Soviet  policy,  we  must  fail.  Policy  is  formu- 
lated in  the  Politburo;  it  represents  the  in- 
ner logic  of  the  party  mechanism,  the  fac- 
tions, the  inner  conflicts  between  members 
of  the  leadership  and  groupings,  different 
views  on  how  to  achieve  the  same  or  similar 
aims.  That  is  why  practically  all  the  predic- 
tions even  of  highly  sophisticated  experts  in 
the  West  were  and  are  usually  wrong. 

Despite  the  fact  that  there  seem:  always 
to  be  a  monoKthic  Soviet  party  leadership, 
the  monolithic  image  's  an  illusion.  Apart 
from  many  different  smaller  issues  there  is 
a  basic  issue  which  is  always  lattnt  and  came 
Into  the  open  at  the  20th  Party  Congress  In 
1956  This  conflict  Is  between  those  who 
would  have  the  party  concentrate  on  the 
problems  of  creating  a  real  socialist  system 
and  thobe  who  want  the  party  to  continue  to 
base  its  existence  on  power. 
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Under  Stalin  there  was  no  question  that 
power  and  expansion  of  power  should  be  the 
only  leading  principle.  In  order  to  have  this 
principle  work,  all  opposition  had  to  be  liqui- 
dated. This  opposition  was  a  socialist  op- 
position in  the  sense  that  it  was  interested 
in  creating  a  socialist  country.  Naturally  this 
opposition  was  represented  by  the  intelli- 
gentsia of  the  party.  And  It  Is  well  known 
that  a  great  number  of  the  leading  intellec- 
tuals were  Jews.  Thus,  anti-Semitism  be- 
came a  political  Issue  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Although  the  Bolshevik  party  fought  against 
Czari-st  anti-Semitism,  and  the  Jews  in  the 
Soviet  Union  did  not  represent  a  class  op- 
posed to  .socialism,  although  the  founder  of 
Socialism  was  a  Jew,  anti-Semitism  became 
a  state  policy  in  the  Soviet  Union.  It  was  a 
new  type  of  anti-Semitism  not  based  on  re- 
ligious prejudice,  racist  theory,  social  con- 
flicts, or  national  motives  such  as  had  char- 
acterized classical  anti-Semitism.  The  main 
and  decisive  motive  was  antl-lntellectualism. 
The  purges  in  the  thirties  were  not  directed 
only  against  Jews,  but  through  anti-Semitic 
persecution  a  great  number  of  extremely  able 
and  influential  Intellectuals  were  liquidated 
and  it  became  at  the  same  time  an  instru- 
ment for  discrediting  all  intellectuals  by 
making  them  fearful  lest  their  cooperation 
with  Jewiah  intellectuals  bring  their  ruin. 
An  antl-lntellectual  tendency  became  typical 
of  Soviet  political  life  in  the  thirties. 

We  cannot  neglect  the  parallel  with  the 
development  in  Germany.  Hitler  saw  In  the 
German  intelligentsia  his  main  danger.  He 
had  to  liqnidate  this  social  stratum.  His  first 
blow  was  against  the  Jews,  who  played  a 
great  role  in  German  intellectual  life.  He 
had  to  go  so  far  as  to  declare  a  Jew  every- 
body whose  grandmother  was  Jewish  in  or- 
der to  persecute  a  really  great  part  of  Ger- 
man intelligentsia.  In  the  process  of  liqui- 
dating German  Jewry  and  its  intelligentsia, 
Hitler  was  able  to  break  the  resistance  of  the 
German  intelligentsia. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  see  and  em- 
phasize this  point.  In  modern  history,  anti- 
humanistic,  anti-democratic  movements 
both  m  the  East  and  West  were  based  on 
anti-iiitellectualism,  as  it  is  the  InteUi- 
geiitsia  that  :s  the  only  social  stratum 
which  basically  objects  to  dictatorship  since 
dictatorship  limits  intellectual  activities  (I 
am  speaking  of  tne  intelligentsia  as  a  so- 
cial stratr.m  and  not  of  all  the  intellectuals, 
as  some  of  them  will  be  always  willing  to 
serve  any  dictatorship).  The  events  in  Hun- 
gary, Poland.  Czechoslovakia  and  also  in  the 
Soviet  Union  arc  ample  proof  of  this.  Stalin 
was  right  to  see  in  the  intelligentsia  the 
threat  danger  for  his  dictatorship.  Anti-intel- 
lectuallsm  is  very  much  related  to  any  reac- 
tionary movement  which  always  has  a  ten- 
dency to  express  its  anti-intellectualism  in 
anti-Semitic  terminology  and  actions. 

The  final  step  of  Stalin's  drive  for  party 
power  was  the  Stalin-Hitler  pact.  It  would 
iear!  us  too  far  afield  to  explain  all  relevant 
elements  cf  the  background  of  this  pact.  I 
spoke  with  the  wartime  Soviet  ambassador 
(Majsky)  to  Britain.  He  Insisted  that  the 
Stalin-Hitler  pact  was  just  a  defensive  pact 
and  that  occupied  territories  would  be  freed. 
He  declared  that  the  occupation  of  the 
Baltic  states,  of  Poland,  the  war  against  Fln- 
l.md  were  all  directed  against  Hitler.  The  na- 
tions of  the  Baltic  states  and  that  part  of 
Poland  the  Soviets  had  occupied  (it  was  half 
of  Poland)  had  been  saved  from  the  fate  of 
German-occupied  countries.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  these  nations  had  to  suffer  under  Nazi 
occupation  because  of  the  retreat  of  the  Red 
Army,  but  this  discussion  took  place  after 
the  Nazis  had  been  driven  out  of  these  coun- 
tries. Majsky  declared  with  absolute  certainty 
that  after  Hitler's  defeat  these  nations  would 
have  absolute  freedom  of  action.  As  we  see, 
not  only  did  all  territories  remain  occupied, 
but   immediately   after  the   war  the   Soviet 
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Union  also  occupied  Bessarabia,  a  part  of 
Finland,  and  the  eastern  part  of  Czecho- 
slovakia. At  this  moment  Soviet  troops  are 
occupying  Hungary,  Poland,  Eastern  Ger- 
many and  Czechoslovakia,  and  they  .ire 
threatening  Rumania.  The  expansive,  im- 
perialist policy  became  a  characteristic  fea- 
ture of  Soviet  policy  and  the  author  of  this 
policy  was  Stalin.  The  Stalin-Hitler  pact 
in  1939  should  be  seen  In  this  context;  a 
policy  of  dividing  the  world  between  the 
great  powers,  thus  fulfilling  the  dream  of 
imperialist ic  Russian  Czars. 

The  turning  point  in  Soviet  policy  came 
in  1956  Dome  years  after  Stalin's  death.  Stalin 
and  his  policy  was  condemned;  a  solemn 
promise  to  respect  the  sovereign  rights  of  all 
socialist  countries  was  made  along  with  the 
announcement  of  a  policy  of  friendly  co- 
existence. Of  equal  significance  was  the 
promise  of  a  rising  standard  of  living. 

It  seemed  in  1956  that  the  emphasis  would 
not  be  put  on  power  politics  but  on  creating 
a  successful  society  and  an  effective  economy 
able  to  eliminate  the  poverty  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  Soviet  people.  Then,  two 
elements  brotight  about  a  change  in  this 
policy.  The  upheaval  in  Hungary  and  Poland 
showed  that  the  Soviet  Union  had  lost  Its 
ideological  influence  even  in  the  socialist 
countries.  It  could  not  rely  on  its  economic 
influence  either,  and  the  only  way  to  main- 
tain any  influence  was  through  power  exer- 
cised by  direct  Intervention  of  the  Red  Army. 
Thus  a  very  peculiar  situation  arose.  So- 
cialist countries  had  to  be  militarily  occu- 
pied In  order  to  follow  Soviet  policy.  After 
liquidating  colonialism  in  Africa  and  Asia,  we 
got  colonialism  in  Europe. 

But  there  was  ;in  cen  more  important  rea- 
son for  re-Stalini7ation.  To  create  a  modern, 
effective  economy  and  to  overcome  the  great 
economic  problems  some  verv  drasMc  changes 
had  to  be  accepted.  The  economy  had  to  run 
on  economic  principles  and  not  on  party 
lines;  the  mirkot  hid  to  decide  and  not  the 
plan;  enterprises  had  to  become  economi- 
cally independent.  This  meant  practically  an 
"expropriation  of  the  expropriators,"  which 
is  to  say.  an  CApropriation  of  the  party.  It 
meant  a  bas'.c  change  in  tl-.e  role  of  the  party, 
and  in  this  sense  a  real  revolution;  a  revolu- 
tion because  the  leading  power  wnnld  be  re- 
placed by  some  form  of  a  democratic  mecha- 
nism. ItVo\ild  have  been  a  socialist  revolu- 
tion In  the  sense  that  at  least  seme  of  the 
alma  and  ideals  which  were  the  ideological 
moving  forces  for  the  Russian  Revolution 
would  have  come  to  realisation. 

Khrushchev  v/as  too  smooth  an  "aparat- 
Echnik,"  too  deeply  influenced  by  the  Idea  of 
the  Ifeadlrg  role  of  the  party,  and  not  a  big 
enough  personality  to  bring  about  all  the 
measures  that  would  have  made  impossible  a 
re-Stalinization.  His  half-v.-ay  measures  and 
compromises  undermined  his  own  policy  and 
he  had  to  disappear  from  the  political  scene. 

Thus  we  are  in  a  phaj;e  of  Soviet  policy  in 
wlilch  Stalin's  imperialism  became  a-^ain 
typical:  the  military  occupation  of  Czecho- 
slovakia and  the  so-called  Brezhnev  Doc- 
trine, according  to  which  the  Soviet  Union 
claims  to  have  the  right  to  occupy  any  social- 
ist country  (why  only  socialist?)  acting 
against   the  interest  of  the  Kremlin. 

With  this  background  let  us  try  to  under- 
.stand  the  I.-raell  policy  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Soviet  global  policy  was  after  the  Second 
World  War  seemingiy  ambiguous.  The  Soviet 
Union  was  the  only  big  power  that  increased 
its  territory  in  the  wake  of  the  war.  But  at 
the  same  time  a  great  nvimber  of  nations  in 
Africa  and  Asia  became  free.  The  end  of  the 
epoch  of  colonialism  begpn  with  the  anti- 
imperialistic  feelings,  which  became  an  im- 
portant political  force.  In  this  part  of  the 
world.  Soviet  policy  was  aimed  at  the  sup- 
port of  this  feelingln  the  hope  that  a  polit- 
ical base  for  Soviet  influence  would  be 
created.  This  was  more  than  a  political  in- 
terest   that   the   Soviet    Union   had.   as   the 
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evolution     of    her    Middle    Eastern    policy 
proves. 

It  is  known  thut  in  1948  Israel  had  an 
ardent  supporter  in  USSR.  The  USSR  was  in- 
terested in  giving  military  support  to  Israel. 
I  remember  the  discussion  that  Mr.  demen- 
tis Secretary  of  State  in  the  Czechoslovak 
Ministry  of  F^^Telgn  Aiiairs.  had  with  Mr. 
Vishin-.kv,  who  was  representing  the  Soviet 
Ministry 'of  Foreign  Affairs  in  1947.  Vishlnsky 
turned  down  an  offer  by  an  Egyptian  trade 
delegation  that  had  negotiated  with  Czecho- 
slovakia the  purchase  of  a  munitions  factory. 
•Vishinsky  declared  that  it  is  a  definite  Soviet 
policy  to  give  all  military  and  economic  sup- 
port to  Israel  and  under  no  conditions 
should  'fascist"  Eg>T>t  be  strengthened. 
Vishln.=kv  spoke  very  openly  of  Israel  being  a 
potential  bridgehead  in  the  Middle  East  and 
that  all  socialist  countries  should  feel  it  a 
political  duty  to  support  Israel. 

This  attitude  was  based  on  the  rssumplion 
that  Israel  would  become  an  industrial 
power,  and  consequently  have  a  strong  labor 
movement.  This  labor  movement,  combined 
with  a  strong  pro-Soviet  atUlude  due  to  the 
heroic  fight  against  Hitlerlsm,  was  supposed 
to  be  th"?  basis  of  Israel's  attitude  towards 
the  Soviet  Union.  Israel  had  to  become  the 
first  "people's  democracy"  in  the  Middle  East. 

Ec-'.-pt  was  decl.irert  to  be  a  fascist  coun- 
try. The  Communist  Party  was  persecuted 
then  as  it  is  now  under  Nasser's  regime.  There 
was  no  Soviet  interest  in  the  fate  and  exist- 
ence of  Israel,  but  only  in  Israel  as  a  bridge- 
head that  would  enable  the  Soviet  Union  to 
have  a  firm  foothold  in  this  pari  of  the  world. 
Only  when  Israel  was  not  willing  to  be  a 
tool  of  Soviet  expansionist  policy  did  Soviet 
hostility  get  roused  to  tlie  point  that  Israel 
was  denounced  as  an  agent  of  Western  im- 
perialism. At  the  same  time  a  change  toward 
Egypt  and  the  Arab  states  became  obvious. 
In  order  to  get  a  foothold  in  the  Middle  East, 
it  seem.ed  to  be  necessary  to  build  on  antl- 
Isrnel  feelings  in  the  Arab  woild  and  to  try  to 
persunde  the  Arab  world  that  the  Soviet 
Union  and  n^T  the  USA  is  willing  and  able 
to  fulfill  Arab  ambitions.  Apart  from  the 
economic  aid  (especially  the  Aswan  High 
Dam)  the  Soviet  Union  helped  with  the  re- 
organization of  the  Eg;,-ptian  Army,  and  pro- 
vided it  with  all  necessary  weapons.  Tlie  So- 
viets not  only  nccep'ed  the  ani:-Isrr.el  policy, 
but  picked  up  the  Nazi  theory  of  a  Jewish 
plutocracy.  Both  in  official  statements  and 
ft-lthln  the  party  organization  a  powerful 
anti-Zionist  propaganda  was  launched. 

At  this  stage,  Soviet  anti-Semitism,  while 
maintaining  its  anti-intellectual  character, 
developed  new  features.  It  had  to  prove  that 
Israel  is  an  imperialist  agent,  that  Zionism 
is  a  movement  which  intends  to  create  world 
pDwer  for  the  Jev.-s  in  slii.tnce  with  the  West, 
especiaMy  with  the  USA.  The  State  of  Israel 
had  Ite  imperialistic  mission  in  the  Middle 
East,  and  consequently  the  aim  to  annihilate 
this  state  was  a  most  legitimate  and  progres- 
sive p'jllcy.  This  anti-Zionist  policy  had  to 
prove  at  the  same  time  that  So\iet  Russia 
was  an  honest  friend  of  the  Arabs  and  that 
the  United  Slates  is  their  enrmy. 

Unhappily,  my  information  on  these  mat- 
ter? is  derived  from  first-h.ind  experience.  As 
far  back  as  1949  I  had  been  imprisoned  in 
Prague  and  lnterr<igated  by  Soviet  interroga- 
tion officers.  The  two  interrogators  who  were 
in  charge  of  the  Czechoslovak  State  Security 
Ministry  were  very  high  officials  and  close 
aides  to  the  powerful  Soviet  Minister  of  In- 
terior and  member  of  the  Politburo  of  the 
Soviet  Communist  Party,  Lavrentl  P.  Berla. 
After  Stalin's  death,  these  Interrogation  offi- 
cers were  sentenced  to  death  and  executed 
together  with  Berin. 

It  was  more  than  a  shock  for  me  to  hear 
a  terminology  from  the  highest  Soviet  officials 
that  was  t-o  me  very  weil  known  from  the 
Nazi  era.  They  accused  me  of  being  an  agent 
of  Israel,  a  supporter  of  world  Zionism,  which 
aims  at  world  domination  by  first  ruining  the 
socialist  part  of  the  world.  "Jew"  was  Just  a 
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synonym  for  traitor  and  Imperialist  agent. 
'The  official  accusation  was  "Zionist."  but 
during  the  interrogation  only  the  word  "Jew" 
was  used. 

My  "discussion"  with  the  Soviet  inier- 
roga'tors  lasted  many  hours,  and  I  also  dis- 
cussed this  problem  with  their  Czechoslovak 
aides.  I  denied  having  been  connected  with 
the  Zionist  movement — as  I  have  as  a  matter 
of  fact  never  been— and  I  tried  to  disprove 
*heir  ac<;usation  of  Zionism  as  absolutely 
not  valid.  At  that  time  I  was  convinced  that 
my  imprisonment  was  based  on  an  error  and 
that  this  would  be  found  out  any  day.  Con- 
sequently, I  thought  that  arguments  might 
have  some  value.  The  Soviet  Interrogators 
knew  better.  They  were  at  that  time  con- 
vinced that  I  wotild  be  sentenced  to  death 
and  had  no  reason  not  to  speak  to  me  very 
openly,  aiming  to  break  my  resistance. 

Already  in  November,  1949,  v.-hen  all  this 
took  place,  they  spoke  to  me  of  an  annihila- 
tion of  Israel,  of  Arab  states  becoming  social- 
ist, of  the  USA  being  driven  out  of  this  sphere 
and  of  breaking  once  and  for  all  the  Jewish 
power:  They  blamed  Hitler  for  not  having 
exterminated  all  the  Jews,  and  declared  that 
the  Soviet  Union  won't  tolerate  this  back- 
bone cf  world  imncrialirm. 

In  1952  among  14  defendants  in  the  so- 
called  Slanscky  trial,  there  were  11  Jews.  None 
of  us  was  a  Zionist,  but  all  of  us  were  accused 
of  being  Zionists.  We  were  accused  of  aiming 
at  world  domination  by  the  Jews,  of  having 
tried  to  destroy  socialism  and  developing  po- 
litical and  economic  ties  to  the  West  in  order 
to  make  of  Czechoslovakia  an  American  col- 
ony. All  defendants  in  this  trial,  a':  in  trials 
in  Moscow,  confessed.  None  of  them  was  able 
to  withstand  the  endless  tortures,  and  finally 
all  gave  in.  All  that  the  interrogators  were 
intere.sted  in  was  confes-sion.  They  did  n.ot 
even  bother  checking  whether  any  verifiable 
basic  facts  of  the  confession  were  right.  The 
whole  thing  was  part  of  a  propaganda  cam- 
paign, and  they  needed  only  words. 

For  instance,  I  confessed  that  In  my  ca- 
pacity as  the  First  Deputy  Minister  of  Foreign 
Trade  I  made  an  agreement  with  Israel  that 
was  detrimental  to  the  Czechoslovak  econ- 
omy. As  a  matter  of  fac'.  I  learned  of  the 
existence  of  this  treaty  only  after  more  than 
a  year  of  my  impri.-onment.  The  treaty  was 
signed  some  months  after  I  had  been  im- 
prisoned. The  treaty  had  been  arranged  by 
the  non-Jewish  Minlst.tr  of  Poie  gn  Trade. 
Mr.  Gregor.  who  signed  It.  and  it  was  ap- 
proved by  the  government  on  his  recom- 
mendation. I  also  confessed  to  having  ap- 
proved for  export  to  Israel  certain  machines 
that  were  vital  to  the  Czechoslovak  economy. 
whereas  I  had  given  written  instructions  that 
this  export  not  take  place  and  it  actually  did 
not  take  place.  That  was  the  only  way  that 
a  defendant  could  let  at  lea-^t  the  informed 
p?opIe  know  to  what  extent  his  trial  was 
based  on  fabrications  and  vicious  lies. 

This  was  the  biggest  nnti-Semitic  trial  In 
modern  history.  The  anti-Semitic  tone  was  to 
serve  fe\eral  functions:  create  a  scapegoat 
for  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  planned  econ- 
omy; appeal  to  anti-Semitic  feelings;  dis- 
credit Zionist  and  prove  that  the  USSR  was 
the  real  friend  of  the  Arabs  and  the  enemy 
of  I:  rael. 

Although  Beria  was  execated  and  all  of  us 
were  rehabilitated  (elevfn  posthumously) 
the  policy  toward  Israel  did  not  change  nor 
did  anti-Semitism  disappear.  In  the  first 
ho'jrs  of  Czechoslovakia's  i.^ccupatlon  In  1968. 
Dufccelt,  the  First  Secretary  of  the  Party. 
Cernlk  the  Prime  Minister.  Sarkovsky.  the 
head  of  the  Parliament,  and  Kriegel.  the 
representative  cf  the  National  Front,  were 
beat°n  up.  handcuffed  and  brought  to  prisons 
in  the  Soviet  Union. 

As  the  Soviet  expectation  to  create  a  pro- 
Soviet  government  proved  Illusory,  the  Soviet 
leadership  had  to  negotiate  with  these 
prisoners.  When,  in  the  course  of  these  ne- 
gotiations. Kriegel  made  the  lemark  that 
the  Czechoslovak  representatives  must  take 
into    consideration    the    interests    of    the 
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Czechoslovak  people.  Kosygiu.  who  is  re- 
garded in  America  as  a  relative  liberal, 
ino-.ited  at  Kriegel:  "You  are  not  supposed  to 
speak  in  the  name  of  the  Czechoslovak 
perjple,  you  are  a  bloody  Galician  Jew."  The 
Soviet  leadership  was  finally  willing  to  free 
Dubcek.  Cernik  and  Sarkovsky,  but  insisted 
that  Kriegel  should  remain  in  a  Soviet 
pri.icu.  Only  the  sjlidarity  of  Dubcek  and 
the  others  raved  Kriegel--ai  least  tempj- 
rarily. 

Even  so.  re-Staltnlzatlon  became  a  reality. 

I  would  like  to  add  some  remarks  on  the 
Lsrael-Arab  war  of  1967.  In  the  Soviet  bloc 
there  i.s  a  rather  poor  health  service  and 
there  are  no  private  physicians.  The  party 
apparatus  therefore  has  a  special  structure 
for  medical  care.  There  Is  also  a  state  sana- 
torium for  the  p^rty  officials.  After  the  re- 
habilitation of  the  innocent  victims,  it  was 
decided  that  all  whose  health  suffered  in 
prison  should  be  treated  in  the  state  sana- 
torium. This  decision  also  applied  to  me, 
owing  to  my  heart  attack.  Thus,  in  this 
sanatorium  were  treated  party  officials  and 
some  of  their  victims.  As  it  happened.  I  wa£ 
hospitalized  for  s^me  weeks  and  during  this 
time  the  Six-Day  War  took  place.  Thus,  I 
had  ample  opportunity  to  speak  with  leading 
party  officials  and  their  visitors.  There  were 
basically  »wo  views  exprei>sed  by  them. 

Some  of  thoje  who  later  Joined  Dubcek 
thought  that  the  Soviet  Union  had  tn  op- 
portunity to  win  the  sympathy  of  the  whole 
world  by  launching  a  progressive  policy,  be- 
cause its  influence  was  strong  eaough  to 
brir.g  about  a  peaceful  solution  of  the 
Egyptian-Israeli  confrontation.  If  the  USSR 
weie  to  guarantee  Israel's  frontiers,  Egypt 
would  have  to  occein  this  guarantee  and 
Israel  would  in  turn  have  to  recognize  Eg>T3- 
tian  interests.  A  settlement  would  be  in  the 
interests  of  both  the  Arab  states  and  Israel. 
It  was  argued  that  Israel  f.s  a  highly  de- 
veloped country  could  contribute  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  underdeveloped  Arab  coun- 
tries and  since  there  was  enough  living  space 
for  all  concerned  there  was  no  reason  to 
fosier  hostilities.  But  most  of  niy  fellow  pa- 
tients were  "realists."  They  spoke  of  spheres 
cf  influence.  They  openly  declared  that  ac- 
cording to  their  information  the  Israeli  army 
could  not  check  the  superiority  of  the  Arab 
states,  that  nothing  can  save  Israel.  The 
threat  to  annihilate  Israel  so  openly  ex- 
pressed by  all  Arab  leaders  including  Nasser 
was  regarded  as  a  most  realistic  threat. 

I  spoke  with  oni?  cf  these  "renllsts"  a  few 
weeks  later.  I  reminded  him  of  his  pre  gnosis, 
and  asked  him  how  he  could  explain  that 
the  USSR  was  so  poorly  informed  and  ;jer- 
niltted  such  a  defeat  of  E-rypt  and  indirectly 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  I\Iy  informant,  who 
must  remain  unntuned,  confided  what  he 
wvs  given  to  und?rstand  by  Bilak,  a  party 
Secretary  who  in  ir68  succeeded  Dubcek  as 
First  Secretary  of  the  Slovak  Communist 
Party.  Bilak  is  the  most  intimr.te  friend  of 
tlie  Soviet  Ccnsul  General  in  Bratislava,  has 
permanent  contact  with  Soviet  political  cir- 
cles, and  is  the  main  promoter  of  Soviet 
policy  in  Czechoslovakia.  Bil;-.k  was  invited 
to  the  office  of  the  !5o\iet  Ccnsul  General  for 
a  most  official  discussion,  in  which  he  got  an 
authoritative  explanation  of  Soviet  policy 
with  regard  to  Israel.  The  Soviet  represent- 
ative declared  that  the  Soviet  government 
desired  party  cffici.-'ls  to  have  a  clear  picture 
of  the  event--  in  'he  Middle  East.  Soviet 
Rtrategv.  he  jwinted  out.  is  to  dominate  the 
Middle  East  and  the  whole  Mediterranean 
area.  This  requires  that  the  whole  Arab 
world  be  convinced  that  the  Soviet  Union 
is  th^ir  only  friend,  and  that  they  conse- 
quently ask'  the  Soviets  to  intervene  mas- 
sively and  provide  military  aid,  including 
army  advisers.  Thus  the  Soviets  will  develop 
direct  contact  with  Arab  military  groups 
and  wrin  a  real  stronghold.  It  Is  necessary 
that  the  Arab  armies  recognize  that  without 
Soviet  help  they  could  not  be  p.-jwerful.  So- 
viet intelligence  had  very  good  information 
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concerning  Israel's  military  potential.  They 
were  unpleasantly  surprised  when  Egypt  lost 
the  war  within  a  few  days  instead  of  a  few 
weeks,  but  Egypt's  defeat  was  no  surprise.  It 
was.  on  the  contrary,  an  Important  part  of 
the  Soviet  plans.  Only  an  Arab  defeat  could 
create  conditions  for  stronger  Soviet  Influ- 
ence. The  Soviets  were  not  at  all  Interested 
in  Israel's  defeat.  The  Egyptian  army  Is  not 
too  happy  to  be  bossed  around  by  the  Soviet 
military.  If  Israel  would  have  been  defeated 
and  practically  eliminated,  the  Arab  states 
would  not  need  Soviet  assistance;  they 
would  have  freedom  of  action  and  might  be 
tempted  to  develop  closer  relations  with  the 
West,  which  is  in  a  position  to  offer  them  far 
greater  economic  aid  than  the  Soviet  Union. 
As  long  as  the  Soviets  have  no  decisive  con- 
trol of  the  Arab  policy,  the  existence  of  Is- 
rael Is  in  the  Interest  of  the  Soviet  Union 

If  ever  it  Is  no  longer  In  their  interest  to 
make  t;se  of  Israel's  e.xistence.  the  Soviets 
will  not  hesitate  to  contribute  to  Its  anni- 
hilation, or  they  may  hope  to  force  Israel  to 
capitulate,  give  up  those  territories  occupied 
after  the  Slx-D.iy  War  and  be  at  the  mercy 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  This  would  be  the  sec- 
ond alternative.  According  to  the  Informa- 
tion of  the  Soviet  Consul  General,  the  Soviets 
want  to  avoid  a  direct  conflict  with  USA  and 
consequently  will  maneuver  in  order  to 
achieve  their  aim  without  risking  a  direct 
confrontation  with  the  United  States. 

All  that  has  happened  since  1967  proves 
that  the  information  of  the  Soviet  Consul 
General  was  correct.  We  must  view  the  policy 
of  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  typical  imperialist 
policy,  m  v.-hich  the  fate  of  nations,  be  It 
Czechoslovakia,  Egj'pt  or  Israel  Is  Just  the 
fate  of  a  figure  In  a  chess  game. 

However  endangered  the  existence  of  Is- 
rael Is.  I  think  It  Is  important  to  see  that  in 
the  Middle  East  It  Is  not  only  the  fate  of 
Israel  that  Is  at  .>take.  The  Middle  East  Is  one 
of  the  most  Important  strategic  alms  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  because  from  there  it  could 
command  the  whole  African  continent  and 
basically  change  any  balance  of  power.  A  So- 
viet victory  In  the  Middle  East  would  weaken 
the  political  Influence  of  the  USA  all  over 
the  world  to  such  a  degree  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  be  in  a  position  to  play  the  pri- 
mary role  throughout  the  world. 
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JIM  HARVEY'S  lOTH  ANNUAL  QUESTIONNAIRE 


TENTH  ANNUAL  QUESTIONNAmE 
RESULTS 


HON.  JAMES  HARVEY 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV'ES 

Thursday.  July  30.  1970 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  a 
p'.eas'jre  for  me  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  colleagues  the  results  of  the 
10th  annual  questionnaire  which  I  have 
conducted  in  Michigan's  eighth  congres- 
.'^ional  district.  I  am  certain  that  many 
Members  will  be  surprised  by  a  few  of 
the  tabulated  results  of  the  nearly  20,000 
people  who  responded. 

I  would  also  like  to  publicly  express 
my  appreciation  for  the  fine  coopera- 
tion of  most  of  our  district  newspapers 
who  published  the  questionnaire  ballot 
as  a  public  service.  This  helped  tremen- 
dously in  stirring  greater  Interest  and  In 
assuring  that  all  families  had  more  than 
just  one  means  of  participating. 

I  'vvould  mention  that  some  140,000 
questionnrares  were  mailed  to  each  mail 
patron  in  the  five-county  eighth  dis- 
trict. Results  continue  to  come  in.  The 
questionnaire  results  follow: 


Yes 


No 


Number 


Percent        Number 


82.1 


3,202 


Do  you  favor: 

1.  President  Nixon's  policy  o)  troop  withdrawal  from  Vietnam  and  the 

Vietnamizatlon  ol  the  war? 14,676 

2.  The  United  States  gradually  expanding  its  diplomatic  and  trade  rela- 

tions with  Ked  China? 7,873 

3.  The  use  of  wage  and  price  controls  to  light  inflation? 11,693 

4.  A  volunteer  Army  in  place  of  the  draft  although  it  would  cost  more?.  9, 249 

5.  Undergraduate    college    students    being    given    temporary    draft 

deferments? 8,993 

6.  Enlargement  of  the  Safeguard  anti-ballistic  missile  system  which  was 

authorized  in  19€9? 9,073 

7.  The  administration's  multi-billion-dollar  program  to  combat  pollu- 

tion of  our  environment? 14,482 

8.  A  farm  program  that  provided  for  less  Government  participation  and 

subsidies  than  at  the  present? 12,  550 

Please  check  if  you  are  in  farming 1,055 

9.  Lowering  the  voting  age? 6,  580 

What  IS  the  single  most  important  problem  in  the  country  today?  Pick  one: 

(a)  Air  and  water  pollution 2,  326 

(b)  Crime  and  violence 7,536 

(c)  The  Vietnam  war.     3,374 

(d)  Inflation  (rise  in  the  cost  of  living) 3,301 

t<o  response 1,341 


Percent 


17.9 


44.1 
65.4 
52.3 

10,005 
6,185 
8,629 

55.9 
34.6 

47.7 

50.1 

8,885 

49.9 

53.8 

g.SOO 

49.2 

81  0 

3,396 

19.0 

79.2 
72.8 
36.8 

3,880 

393 

11,298 

20.8 
27.2 
63.2 

13.0  ._ 

42.1  

18.9  

18.5  

7.5  

RESTRICTIVE  TRADE  BILL 


HON.  PHILLIP  BURTON 

OF    CALIFORNW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  30.  1970 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  July  28  Mrs.  Virginia  H. 
Knauer,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  Consumer  Affairs,  issued  the 
following  statement  which  I  would  li!:e 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House: 
St.atement  by  Virginia  H.  Knauee 

I  am  alarmed  over  the  disregard  of  the 
American  consumer  evidenced  by  the  re- 
strictive trade  bill  presently  before  the  House 
Ways  &  Means  Committee.  The  President  has 
registered  strong  objections  to  the  measure, 
and  I  would  hope  his  reservations  will  be 
taken  Into  consideration  by  the  Committee. 

In  many  ways,  this  bill  Is  the  most  sig- 
nificant "anti-consumer"  legislation  now  In 
the  Congress.  The  imposition  of  import  quo- 
tas will  hurt  virtually  every  consumer  in  the 
United  States,  particularly  lower  Income  con- 
sumers. 

Higher  prices,  fewer  product  choices,  re- 
duced competition,  and  a  limited  supply  of 
imported  products  are  the  probable  result 
of  the  proposed  Import  quota  legislation. 
Quotas  of  the  type  provided  for  by  the  bill 
v.lU  also  raise  the  prices  of  imported  com- 
modities. 

It  is  possible  under  the  bill  that  some  in- 
expensive foreign  imported  goods  might  not 
be  available  at  all,  and  our  lower  income  con- 
sumers may  well  find  themselves  unable  to 
afford  certain  products. 

The  Interests  of  consumers  can  best  be 
protected  by  moving  toward  freer  trade. 
The  bill  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
does  the  reverse:  it  reduces  the  flexibility  of 
the  President  to  lessen  trade  barriers.  It 
preserves  by  law  oil  quotas  which  prevents 
the  President  from  shifting  to  a  tariff  sys- 
tem, it  mandates  new  quotas  In  certain  In- 
dustries, and  it  encourages  other  special 
Intere.^t  groups  to  obtain  quotas  on  their 
products — all  of  this  at  the  expense  of  the 
American  consumer. 

I  do  appreciate  that  certain  industries  now 
face  serious  competition  from  imported 
goods,  and  I  suggest  that  the  appropriate 
relief  for  these  manufacturers  is  through 
liberalization  of  adjustment  assistance  pro- 
cedures. 

If.  as  many  economic  experts  believe,  a 
trade  war  results  and  other  nations  do  re- 
taliate, there  will  be  an  even  greater  reduc- 
tion In  the  supply  of  goods  and  price  com- 


petition, and  the  effect  on  the  consumer  will 
be  devastating. 

Congress  should  put  the  welfare  of  the 
nation's  consumers  before  the  welfare  of  a 
few  Individual  Industries. 


WHAT  ROLE  FOR  THE  LEGISLATOR? 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OP    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  30,  1970 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  June 
1970  newsletter  which  I  mailed  to  my 
constituents,  I  Included  my  thoughts  on 
the  role  of  the  elected  official  in  repre- 
senting the  views  of  his  constituents: 

.■^s  your  representative  in  Congress,  let  me 
assure  you  that  I  do  listen  to  your  opinions. 
And  I  fully  recognize  that  those  who  disap- 
prove of  my  positions  have  the  right — indeed 
the  obligation — to  work  to  defeat  me.  That 
is  the  basis  of  our  system  of  government.  But 
to  ask  me  to  alter  a  position  based  on  prin- 
ciple or  conviction  In  order  to  suit  one  group 
of  my  constituents  is  to  ask  me  to  betray 
not  only  my  own  conscience,  but  the  trust 
of  those  who  support  me  because  of  the  posi- 
tions I  have  taken.  No  elected  representative 
can  be  all  things  to  all  people;  and  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  the  proper  function  of  a  Con- 
gressman to  violate  his  own  convictions  in  an 
attempt  to  do  so. 

.Abraham  Lincoln  once  said,  and  I  take  the 
same  position: 

"I  do  the  very  best  I  know  how — the  very 
best  I  can;  and  I  mean  to  keep  doing  so  until 
the  end.  If  the  end  brings  me  out  all  right, 
what  is  said  against  me  won't  amount  to  any- 
thing. If  the  end  brings  me  out  wrong,  ten 
angels  swearing  I  was  right  would  make  no 
difference." 

In  the  July  30  issue  of  Roll  Call,  the 
distinguished  young  columnist,  Allan  C. 
Brownfeld,  addresses  himself  to  the  same 
question.  I  believe  that  Mr.  BrowTifeld's 
comments  are  worthy  of  the  thoughtful 
attention  of  my  colleagues,  and  of  all 
readers  of  the  Congressional  Record. 
Therefore,  I  include  his  column  in  the 
Record  at  this  point : 

What  Role  for  the  Legislator? 
(By  Allan  C.  Brownfeld) 

One  of  the  dilemmas  of  democracy  In  an 
egalitarian  age  is  the  question  of  what  our 
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representatives  are  to  do,  and  what  their 
role  is  to  be.  The  way  we  answer  such  a  ques- 
tion determines  the  quality  of  government, 
the  extent  of  freedom,  and  the  existence  of 
virtue  in  our  public  life. 

0;ie  view  is  that  a  Senator  or  Congressman 
should  at  all  times  express  views  which  are 
harmonious  with  those  of  the  majority  of  his 
constituents.  An  extension  of  this  approach 
holds  that  a  representative  should  vote  only 
for  the  interests  of  those  who  helped  him 
to  get  elected. 

"file  late  Senator  Kerr  of  Oklahoma,  for  ex- 
ample, was  an  advocate  of  this  view.  He 
stated:  "I  represent  the  financial  Institutions 
of  Oklahoma,  I  am  interested  in  them,  and 
that  is  the  reason  they  elect  me.  They 
wouldn't  want  to  send  a  man  here  who  has 
no  community  of  Interest  with  them,  because 
he  wouldn't  be  worth  a  nickel  to  them." 

The  more  traditional  view  cf  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  legal  tradition  was  that  held  by  Ed- 
mund Burke  who  noted  that  "Your  represen- 
tative owes  you  not  his  industry  only,  but 
his  Judgment;  and  he  betrays  instead  of  serv- 
ing you.  if  he  sacrifices  it  to  yotir  opinion." 

Commenting  upon  the  view  that  a  repre- 
sentative's opinion  should  always  be  consist- 
ent with  the  views  held  by  51^:  of  those 
registered  and  voting  in  his  district,  col- 
umnist William  F.  Buckley,  Jr.,  said  that  "If 
the  latter  were  truly  desirable,  we  could  have 
running  democracy  without  any  difficulty  at 
all  by  simply  plugging  In  Dr.  Gallup  to  a  big 
IBM  machine  and  turning  the  dial.  Do  you 
prefer  Johnson  or  Nixon?  If  the  answer  on 
Monday  is  Nixon  51,  Johnson  49,  we  could 
slmpiy  flash  the  helicopter  to  Jettison  Lyn- 
don and  pop  up  to  New  York  to  fetch  Nixon 
.  .  .  and  so  for  all  the  Senators.  .  .  .  Why  have 
any  elected  officials  at  all?  Why  not  Just  con- 
stant'.y  submit  questions  about  everything  to 
the  voters,  and  let  them  decide  directly?" 

This,  of  course,  Is  the  age-old  question  "faced 
by  political  representatives.  Is  their  function 
to  represent  the  transitory  opinions  of  their 
constituents,  or  their  interests  as  determined 
by  the  best  Judgment  of  the  man  chosen  to 
assume  a  position  of  leadership? 

In  the  1830s,  for  example,  a  citizen  of  Mas- 
sachusetts suggested  to  John  Qulncy  Adams 
that  his  Job  as  Congressman  was  to  register 
exactly  their  views  on  public  matters.  The 
ex-President  replied  that  for  such  a  Job  clerks 
were  available,  and  that  his  idea  of  repre- 
sentat.ve  government  was  that  the  man  sent 
to  Washington  was  to  represent  not  the 
transitory  views  of  his  constituents  but  was 
to  exercise  the  Judgment  In  which  such  con- 
stituents had  shown  confidence  by  electing 
him.  If  the  constituents  disagreed,  he  argued, 
they  could  turn  him  out  of  office  at  the  next 
election. 

And  what  of  the  broader  view  of  repre- 
sentatives? Is  a  representative  merely  the 
spoke.sman  for  those  registered  and  above 
the  minimum  age  In  his  district,  or  Is  he 
representative  of  a  broader  constituency? 

In  his  Important  volume.  Orthodoxv,  G.  K. 
Chesterton  discussed  what  he  called  "the 
democracy  of  the  dead:"  "If  we  attach  great 
Imponance  to  the  opinion  of  the  ordinary 
men  in  great  unanimity  when  we  are  deal- 
ing with  dally  matters,  there  Is  no  reason 
why  we  should  disregard  It  when  we  are 
dealing  with  history.  .  .  .  Tradition  may  be 
defined  as  an  extension  of  the  franchise.  Tra- 
dition means  giving  votes  to  the  most  ob- 
scure of  all  classes,  our  ancestors.  It  is  the 
democracy  of  the  dead.  Tradition  refuses  to 
submit  to  the  small  and  arrogant  oligarchy 
of  those  who  merelv  happen  to  be  walking 
around," 

Americans  have  traditionally  believed  in 
the  kind  of  representative  government  In 
which  legislators  sought  to  be  statesmen, 
and  not  mere  reflectors  of  the  popular  win. 
It  was  Edmund  Burke  who  noted  that  in 
making  a  decision  such  a  statesman  must 
take  Into  consideration  not  only  the  views 
of  the  current  majority,  but  the'vlews  of  all 
those  who  have  come  before  and  all  those 
Who  are  yet  to  come.  To  do  otherwise  would 
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be  to  enshrine  neither  democracy  nor  free- 
dom, but  the  rule  of  the  mob  and  the  pas- 
sions of  the  moment. 

It  ap{>ears  that  the  "Age  of  Heroes"  dis- 
cussed by  Thomas  Carlyle  is  rapidly  dying. 
We  no  longer  revere  our  leaders,  and  part  of 
the  reason  is  that  we  no  longer  think  of  our- 
selves as  being  a  little  lower  than  the  angels. 
We  conceive  of  man  more  in  terms  of  the 
behavioralists,  and  If  his  creature  comforts 
somhow  can  be  provided  for,  then  happiness 
will  ensue. 

The  men  who  wrote  our  Constitution  in 
1789  believed  that  truth  was  a  discoverable 
phenomenon,  and  not  simply  a  relative  value 
Judgment.  Jefferson  would  hardly  have  ac- 
cepted the  Idea  that  certain  meix  would  pros- 
per under  tyranny,  while  others'  needs  would 
best  be  served  by  liberty.  Today  it  is  often 
said  that  the  men  and  women  ai  the  under- 
developed nations  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America  need  totalitarian  form^  of  govern- 
ment to  help  them  to  enter  the  modern 
world.  According  to  this  view,  man  is  not 
a  being  endowed  with  certain  Inalienable 
rights,  the  view  enunciated  m  our  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  but  is  simply  a  crea- 
ture of  time  and  circumstances.  Some  are 
meant  to  be  free,  and  some  slaves. 

Many  today  believe  that  all  truth  is  of 
modern  vintage,  and  that  we  have  little  to 
learn  from  the  life  of  Jesus,  the  orations  of 
Pericles,  the  musings  of  Plato.  In  fact,  all 
truth  may  be  determined  at  the  next  elec- 
tion by  inajorlty  vote.  What  all  of  this 
means,  says  Dr.  Elton  Trueblood,  the  distin- 
guished Quaker  philosopher,  is  "that  we  cut 
ourselves  uff  from  the  wisdom  of  the  ages, 
including  that  of  the  Bible.  It  means  that. 
If  this  is  taken  seriously,  we  are  really  an 
orphan  generation  .  .  .  that  takes  itself  far 
too  seriously,  that  is  too  much  impressed 
with  changes  that  may  be  only  superficial." 
And  of  course,  if  this  Is  true  of  our  genera- 
tion, there  is  no  reason  why  It  will  not  be 
true  of  another  generation.  Therefore,  what- 
ever we  gain  would  naturally  be  rejected  by 
our  descendants.  No  civilization  is  possible 
this  way.  Contemporanlty,  when  It  Is  a  dis- 
ease. Is  a  very  damaging  disease,  because  it 
detroys  the  continuity  of  culture. 

It  is  our  modern  concept  of  man.  of  truth, 
and  of  the  nature  of  society  which  leads  us 
to  our  current  conclusion  about  the  function 
of  our  representatives.  If  truth  is  whatever 
51'"-:  Of  us  decide  it  is  at  any  given  moment. 
we  obviously  do  not  want  any  representative 
of  ours  to  support  Its  opposite,  which  would 
be  falsehood.  Our  belief  in  equality,  of  course, 
eliminates  the  possibility  that  some  men 
know  more  about  some  things  than  other 
men.  "Leadership,"  if  such  a  term  may  be 
used  any  longer,  simply  means  giving  ex- 
pressicn  to  the  majority  will. 

Tills  is  by  no  means  the  concept  of  equality 
whicn  was  written  into  our  life  and  our  law 
in  an  age  when  equality  meant  not  that  all 
men  were  the  same  but  that  all  men,  despite 
their  diversity  in  talents  and  abilities,  were 
equal  In  the  sight  of  God  and  before  the 
bar  of  Justice.  Such  a  view  permitted  for 
leadership,  for  it  accepted  the  truth  that  men 
do  differ,  and  that  all  of  us  cannot  be  Lln- 
colns,  Washlngtons,  and  Jeffersons.  It  also 
permitted  such  leaders  to  exercise  authority 
and  not  be  mere  handmaidens  of  the  pas- 
sions of  the  moment. 

When  we  ask  ourselves  why  the  level  of 
political  leadership  has  declined,  the  answer 
is  clear.  We  no  longer  seek  leadership;  we 
seek  men  who  are  so  devoid  of  Judgments 
and  opinlone  of  their  own  that  merely  ex- 
pressing what  we  tell  them  to  express  will 
k>e  no  hardship. 

We  seem  to  think  so  little  of  ourselves 
that  we  reject  the  idea  that  man  is  capable 
of  visions  and  dreams.  Some,  however,  main- 
tain a  view  of  man  much  more  ennobling 
than  the  one  which  predominates  today,  and 
It  Is  this  vision  which  must  be  restored  be- 
fore leadership  will  once  again  be  exercised- 
in  the  interest  of  freedom  and  Justice  rather 
than  of  popularity  and  praise. 
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A  time  such  as  ours  cannot  survive  pedes- 
trian representation.  The  problems  of  crime 
and  violence,  of  war  and  domestic  disorders, 
of  the  generation  gap  and  the  need  to  ac- 
commodate to  a  rapidly  changing  technology 
all  point  to  the  need  for  the  best  men  to 
exercise  the  most  superior  Judgment  we  can 
call  upon.  Those  who  conceive  of  their  func- 
tion as  personal  enrichment  and  serving  the 
interests  of  the  conflicting  lobbies  and  pies- 
sure  groups  must  spend  at  least  a  portion 
of  their  time  re-ihinklng  their  role.  Wiiai 
does  it  profit  a  man,  after  all,  if  he  gain 
the  v.'iiole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul? 


SMOG 

HON.  LIONEL  VAN  DEERLIN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN'TATIV'XS 

Thursday.  July  30.  1970 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
can  hope  that  this  afternoon's  heavy 
rainfall  will  wash  away  the  blanket  of 
smog  that  has  enveloped  the  Nation's 
capital  for  the  past  few  days. 

But  the  rain,  at  best,  will  bring  only 
temporary  relief.  It  will  not  solve  the 
problem,  or  eliminate  its  primary  cause —     ^ 
the  more  than  105  million  cars,  trucks, 
and  buses  that  now  clog  our  highways. 

Last  month,  the  House  made  what  ap- 
pears in  retrospect  a  desultory  attempt 
to  do  sometliing  about  ai:-  pollution, 
through  approval  of  H.R.  17255,  the 
Clean  Air  Amendments  of  1970. 

Several  amendments  were  offered,  to 
strengthen  the  sections  of  the  bill  for 
dealing  with  motor  vehicle  emissions. 
These  proposals  would  have  forced  auto 
manufacturers  to  improve  the  shaky  per- 
formance of  their  emission  control  de- 
vices, and  one  of  the  amendments  even 
contemplated  the  phasing  out  of  that 
primary  scourge  of  pure  air  enthusiasts, 
the  internal  combustion  engine. 

But  the  amendments  were  all  shouted 
down,  perhaps  because  the  air  over 
■Washington  was  relatively  clean  that 
day.  The  California  State  Senate,  a  legis- 
lative body  not  noted  for  its  radicalism, 
of  course  fell  differently  last  year,  when 
it  voted  26  to  5  to  bar  these  engines  be- 
ginning with  1975  models. 

Maybe  it  was  because  our  California 
Senators  have  had  longer  and  more  lugu- 
brious experience  with  smog  than  most 
national  legislators. 

In  any  event,  now  that  we  are  all  get- 
ting a  chance  to  sense  this  problem  first- 
hand, as  it  were,  our  national  Senate 
may  be  emboldened  to  take  the  decisive 
and  bold  steps  necessary  to  really  come 
to  grips  with  this  menace. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  will  in- 
clude at  this  point  a  relevant  editorial 
from  this  morning's  'Washington  Post: 

A  CLOtTD  No  Bigger  Than  the  Eastern 
Seaboard 

The  dangerous  cesspool  of  air  that  now 
hangs  over  this  city  and  the  eastern  seaboard 
Is  a  shock  but  not  really  a  surprise.  The 
bread  we  threw  out  on  the  water  now  returns 
to  us.  It  is  true  that  abnormal  weather  in  the 
form  of  a  mess  of  warm  air  that  won't  move 
on  Is  a  major  weave  In  the  blanket  of  pollu- 
tion now  covering  us.  But  we  cannot  blame 
the  fickleness  of  nature  for  this  mess;  it  is 
manmade,  largely  by  the  exhaust  fumes  from 
automobiles  and  buses,  according  to  local 
officials. 
This    raise.<!    the    Immediate    question    of 
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whether  the  public  can  wait  the  10  years  the 
automobile  industry  has  said  it  needs  to  pro- 
duce clean  cars.  Has  an  independent  group 
thoroughly  looked  into  this  time-table  to 
see  if  10  years  really  is  needed?  Or  is  It  a 
comfortr.ble  pace  the  Industry  has  set  for 
Itself?  These  are  honest  questions  and  therf 
is  an  urgent  need  for  answers:  the  air  around 
us  argues  that  anything  less  than  a  crash 
program  to  get  clean  air  Is  basically  a  no- 
win  effort. 

A  world-wide  survey  by  the  UPI  reveals 
that  we  pre  not  a!'>ne  in  our  fllth.  Wallowing 
aljo  in  smoj  are  places  like  Japan.  Mexico 
City  and  Singapore.  The  ongoing  series  of 
articles  on  worlci  pollution  by  Clnlre  Sterling 
on  this  page  has  been  detailing  the  therpe 
thai  we  are  all  in  this  problem  together: 
action  by  one  country  and  not  by  another 
will  not  do.  And  nei;hrr  will  it  do  to  wait  un- 
til thing- f;et 'vor-e. 

A  recent  book  called  "The  Var.ishlng  Air" 
by  .John  Esposito  ends  with  a  ch^ipter  cil'.ed 
■•Pjllutlon  i'hd  Palliatives."  What  he  and  his 
researchers  tried  to  do,  says  Mr.  E.^posito,  and 
in  many  people's  opinion  did.  \va.s  •'illustrate 
how  the  public's  hope  for  clean  air  has  been 
frustrated  by  corporate  deceit  and  collusion, 
by  the  exercise  of  undue  influence  with 
gove:nm.'^iit  officials,  by  secrecy  and  the  sun- 
pres.--icn  of  technology,  by  the  use  of  dila- 
tory legal  maneuvers,  by  special  government 
concessloii.=,  by  high-powered  lobbying  tn 
Congress  and  administrative  agencies  .  .  ." 
In  saying  where  the  blame  lies.  Mr.  Espo- 
sito  also  implies  where  the  remedy  lies:  in 
positive  and  immediate  action  by  corpora- 
tions, governments  and  citizens,  not  just  In 
Washington  or  in  the  United  States,  but  In 
every  pr.rt  of  this  blanketed  planet. 

The  trouble  is  that  as  long  as  the  menace 
remains  invisible,  by  and  large,  we  may  fool 
ourselves  into  tiiinking  that  there  is  no 
urgency  in  the  developing  crisis  of  our  en- 
vironment, which  suggests  a  silver  lining  in 
the  great  dirty  cloud  that  has  enveloped,  not 
Just  a  city,  but  an  entire  area  of  the  United 
States  the  p:\st  few  days.  For  what  thl?  ha-s 
done  has  been  to  make  the  menace  all  tovj 
frlehtenln^ly  visible,  as  a  r<^gional  thing, 
which  is  only  a  step  away  from  a  continental, 
and  ultimately,  a  planetary  thing. 

It  is  often  said  that  tlie  crisis  of  pollution 
and  environment  will  fade  away,  like  other 
fads  a  victim  of  our  short  attention  .=^pnn,  a.s 
the  medii  turn  to  new  trinket.s  or  inserts  tu 
p'.av  with.  But  it  won't,  in  our  view,  because 
it  won't  remain  invisible.  When  tiie  old  and 
sick  are  in  danger  of  dying  along  a  whole  sea- 
board, when  otllcials  in  Washington  and  New 
York  are  ready  to  block  roads  to  keep  car^ 
from  bring  used,  when  the  menace  is  in- 
escapably there  for  all  to  see  nnd  breathe,  it 
is  net  a  fad  which  cr.n  fade  away.  A  blind  eye 
can  be  turned  on  the  ghettos  or  the  war  but 
Mo  one  who  ventured  outdoors  the  last  few 
days  could  avoid  seeing  what  we  are  doing  to 
ours-^ives.  It  would  be  nice  to  think  that  we 
could  take  sensible  warning  from  a  cloud  no 
bleger  than  the  eastern  seaboard. 


FISCAL  RESPONSIBILITY 


HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  30.  1970 

Ml'.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week  the 
budget  deflrit  for  fiscal  1970  was  an- 
nounced offiually  at  $2.9  billion. 

Our  frie^d.'-^  the  Democrats,  I  am  sure, 
will  agan  ignore  their  own  lack  of  fiscal 
responsibility  to  chide  the  administra- 
tion for  the  deficit. 

But  I  believe  we  should  look  at  the 
facts. 

First,  this  administration  lived  within 
its  budget.  The  deficit  came  not  from 
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overspending,  but  from  an  income  short- 
fall. 

The  reason  for  that  is  simple. 

When  you  set  out  to  control  a  gallop- 
ing inflation,  brought  on  by  8  years  of 
Demooraiio  fiscal  mismanagement,  you 
have  to  take  stringent  measures. 

Mr.  Spealcer,  the  President  has  taken 
those  measures.  In  doing  so  he  has  kept 
the  deficit  minuscule  and  is  bringing 
about  a  return  to  fiscal  sanity  and  eco- 
nomic stability. 

The  entirs  Nation  is  the  beneficiary. 


July  JO,  1970 


LETTER   TO   THE   PRESIDENT 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OP    MICHIGAN 

IN  IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  30,  1970. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  Aa- 
gust-September  1970  National  Wildlife 
magazine  contains  an  oi;en  letter  to 
Pre:'idcnt  Nixon  criticizing  our  national 
priorities  and  pointing  out  that  although 
the  proposed  budget  foi'  fiscal  year  lf;72 
calls  for  S73.5  billion  for  national  de- 
fense, only  $1  billion  is  earmarked  for 
improving  the  quality  of  our  enviro'i- 
ment.  This  thought-provoking  letter  fol- 
lows : 

Ax  Open  Letter  to  President  Nixo.v 
DE.^B  Mr.  Presidlnt:  What  awesome  re- 
sponsibility! You,  the  most  powerful  mrai 
by  far.  in  the  most  powerful  nation  on 
earth — you  alone,  must  finally  recommend 
how  to  .spend  $200  billion.  One  thousand  dol- 
lars for  each  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
United  States — of  cur  money. 

A  stroke  of  your  pen  decides  whether  it 
is  spent  for  guns  or  butter,  .  .  .  for  super- 
sonic Jet«  or  to  clean  up  our  environment. 
Your  decision  can  send  a  man  to  the  moon  or 
rebuild  our  cities.  (See  our  lead  article, 
page  4).  You  decide  whether  we  build  big 
dams,  fight  air  pollution,  or  rescue  starving 
kids  abroad. 

These  are  all  agonizing  decisions,  because 
few  of  them  are  black-or-white,  yes-or-no, 
right-or-wrong  decisions.  They  are  a  mat- 
ter of  goals,  conscience  and  priority. 

But,  Mr.  President,  now  that  you  are  put- 
ting together  your  budget  for  fiscal  1972,  we 
respectfully  ask: 

"Are  you  spending  enough  to  repair  the 
damage  done  to  the  environment^ — to  safe- 
guard our  natural  resources?" 

Our    first    EQ    Index    of    Environmental 

Quality  was  dismal,  and  our  1970  EQ  Index. 

to   be   published   in   the   October-Novem.ber 

issue  of  National  Wildltfe,  may  look  worse. 

You  have  said: 

"I  have  become  convinced  that  the  1970s 
absolutely  must  be  the  years  when  America 
pays  its  debt  to  the  past  by  reclaiming  the 
purity  of  iis  air.  Its  water,  and  our  living 
environment.  It  Is  literally  now  or  never." 
The  people  also  recognize  this  urgency.  In 
a  recent  NBC  poll,  "Pollution"  ranked  along- 
side "Vietnam  War"  as  of  "most  concern"  to 
the  American  people.  This  confirms  the  re- 
sults of  two  polls  sponsored  by  our  National 
Wildlife  Federation:  Our  Gallup  survey 
showed  85  percent  of  all  Americans  are  "con- 
cerned about  the  environment."  A  national 
follow-up  study  showed  97  percent  favoring 
reallocation  of  Federal  spending  to  provide 
more  money  for  environmental  cleanup  and 
protection. 

A  careful  reevaluation  of  our  national  pri- 
orities is  in  order.  After  all,  only  a  handful 
of  ijur  210  million  citizens  will  ever  ride  on 
a  supersonic  jet  but  everyone  must  breathe. 
What  does  it  matter  if  there  is  life  on  Mars 
but  none  on  Earth? 


If  you  are  right,  if  the  people  are  right, 
and  if  we  are  right  in  saying  that  a  healthful 
environment  is  the  key  to  our  survival,  then 
we  must  conclude  the  present  budget,  drama- 
tized in  these  drawings,  is  somewhat  prepos- 
terous. 

Natural  Resources  ranks  13th  and  dead 
last  on  your  ladder  of  spending  priorities, 
getting  only  $2.5  billion  of  our  tax  revsnues.' 
We  will  spend  30  times  more  for  military  .  .  . 
20  times  more  for  income  security  .  ,  .  nearly 
twice  as  much  for  highways.  And  to  what 
avail  if  the  freedoms  we  seek  to  defend,  the 
Income  insurance  we  purchase,  and  the 
homes  we  build  all  turn  to  ashes  because  our 
envlronm-Giit  fails  us? 

The  S2.5  billion  of  tax  money  set  aside  In 
your  current  budget  for  "Natural  Resources" 
is  pitifully  inadequate,  even  when  yor,  add 
another  $2  billion  which  comes  from  such 
things  as  leasing  mineral  rights  and  timber 
sales.  Because,  ironicaiiy.  a  mftjor  share  of 
thiS  money  will  bo  spent  for  dams,  levees  and 
utility  company  projects — a  far  cry  from  en- 
vironmen:al  improvement  programs  v.'hlch 
really  gets  r)nly  a  little  over  $1  billion. 

Do  we  need  the  additional  noire  pollution 
from  a  supersonic  jet  transport  wiiich  will 
cost  over  $1  billion  to  develop — when  noise 
pollution  now  cost.s  U.S.  industry  ever  $4 
billion  annually  in  damages? 

Is  it  wise  to  spend  $375  million  one  one 
moon  shot,  but  only  $104  million  per  year 
for  air  pulltitlon  control? 

Which  is  more  important — t'.ie  S7.4  billion 
spent  on  military  research,  or  the  $fi  billion 
it  would  take  to  build  and  repair  jevv-eis  in 
all  American  cities? 

Is  it  in  the  public  interest  to  spend  8220 
million  to  refurbish  an  outmoded  .'tircraft 
carrier  but  only  $300  million  for  the  nation's 
entire  outdoor  recreuion  program? 

Should  we  give  away  $3.6  billion  in  for- 
eign aid?  Or  use  it  to  build  industrial  waste 
treatment  facilities  to  meet  existing  water 
standards? 

You  said  in  your  budget  me.ssafe:  "Pri- 
mary rerponsibility  to  reduce  pollution  ap- 
propriately rests  with  state  and  local  govern- 
ments and  the  private  sector.  However,  the 
Federal  government  must  exert  leadership 
and  provide  assistance  to  attack  these  prob- 
lems now!" 

We  heartily  agree!  For,  if  we  fail  to  re- 
spond to  the  EQ  challenge  of  the  '70s,  we 
may  belatedly  discover  that  we  have  been 
our  own  worst  enemy.  We  may  have  ignored 
our  internal  defense  and  weakened  ourselves 
In  the  real  flght  for  survival  because  we  were 
overly  concerned  with  enemies  from  outside. 
Yoti  said.  Mr.  President,  in  ycur  telegram 
to  the  delegates  of  the  34th  National  Wild- 
life Federation  Annual  Meeting  this  year  that 
"This  Is  a  battle  which  involves  all  of  us. 
Working  together.  I  know  we  can  conserve 
and  restore  the  quality  of  our  total  environ- 
ment." 

We're  ready  to  work  with  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Isn't  it  time  we  really  got  started? 

Thomas  L.  Kimb.^ll, 

Executive  Director. 
National  Wildlife  Federation. 


HOW   LONG,   MR.   PRESIDENT, 
BEFORE   YOU   REPLY? 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CLAY 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.i.TIVES 

Thursday.  July  30,  1970 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr,  Speaker,  on  July  23. 
Congressmen  Stokes,  K.\wkins.  and  I 
wrote  to  President  Nixon  indicating  our 
concern  for  the  President's  failure  to 
give  audience  to  black  representatives  or 
consideration  to  the  problems  of  black 
Americans. 

Nowhere  has  this  administration's  at- 
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titude  toward  black  Americans  been 
more  apparently  calloused  than  in  their 
vacillation  over  school  desegregation  pol- 
icy. Determining  what  the  policy  is  at 
the  moment  has  been  a  matter  of  "who 
do  you  believe" — a  game  of  tr>'ing  to 
keep  up  with  the  various  administration 
spokesmen  and  their  varying  and  con- 
flicting remarks  on  school  desegregation 
policy. 

Since  Nixon  assumed  office,  school  de- 
segregation has  been  the  orphan  for 
whom  no  one  wanted  responsibility.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  been  made  out  to  be 
the  "illegitimate  father"  of  a  law  to 
which  this  administration  has  yet  only 
given  lipservice. 

The  responsibility  and  opportunity  for 
leading  the  country,  for  inspiring  the 
citizenry  to  work  for  a  policy  which  is 
recognized  as  both  morally  and  legally 
right — has  been  overlooked.  President 
Nixon  has  instead,  sent  emissaries  forth 
with  statements  to  placate  all  interests 
and  groups  while  he  sits  back  and 
watches  the  confusion  and  controversy. 
School  desegregation  policy  under  Nixon 
has  been  subject  to  a  supreme  exercise 
in  "buck-passing"  and  a  prime  contribu- 
tor to  the  alienation  of  many  black  citi- 
zens. 

For  the  interest  of  my  collearjues,  I  am 
submitting  the  follov.ing  material  which 
is  indicative  of  the  backsliding  and  side- 
stepping v.'hich  now  accompanies  the 
feeble  movem^ent  of  this  Nation  toward 
a  realization  of  desegregated  .schools. 

It  is  important  to  point  out  that  the 
words  and  deeds  related  in  the  following 
arUcle>,  reports,  and  comment.'^ — have 
occurred  16  years  after  the  Supreme 
Court  first  set  school  desegregation  as 
the  "law  of  the  land." 

The  material  follows: 
[Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Mar.  19,  1970] 
Desegreg.ation 
(By  Louis  Harris) 

An  examin.itlon  of  public  attitudes  to- 
ward the  United  States  Supreme  court  order 
to  end  school  segregation  without  further 
delays  reveals  that  most  persons  support  the 
ruling. 

The  latest  findings  on  the  court  order 
show : 

By  58  to  28  percent,  a  majority  of  the 
American  people  agree  that  "integration  of 
schools  has  been  the  law  since  1954  and  it 
was  about  time  to  enforce  the  law." 

By  an  almost  identical  57  to  27  percent,  a 
majority  also  agree  that  "desegregation  of 
schools  just  will  not  take  place  tintll  some 
higher  r.uthoritles  order  it." 

'The  United  States  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion was  a  great  step  forward  for  racial  jus- 
tice in  the  United  States"  is  a  view  shared 
by  a  majority  of  54  to  29  percent  of  the 
public. 

These  results  add  up  to  a  substantial  ma- 
jority opinion  in  the  country  which  senses 
that  integration  of  schools  is  an  "Inevita- 
bility" and  that  failure  to  abolish  education 
systems  which  provide  for  dual,  segregated 
schools  not  only  is  "moral  hypocrisy  '  but  a 
"violation  of  the  law"  as  well. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  strong  demurs  to  the 
Supreme  court  order.  These  center  on  a 
reluctance  to  "force"  the  issue: 

By  50  to  42  percent  people  agree  that  "the 
Supreme  Court  was  pushing  things  too  fast, 
before  people  were  ready  for  it." 

At  first  glance,  the  two  sets  of  results 
would  appear  to  be  contradictory.  How  can 
rather  convincing  majorities  hold  to  the  view 
that  enforcement  of  the  1954  court  decision 
on  school  segregation   is  "overdue"  and  at 
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the  same  time  50  p>ercent  feel  that  the  court 
is  now  "pushing  too  fast"? 

One  answer  is  that  these  latest  findings 
point  up  once  again  the  basic  ambivalence 
of  white  America  in  lacing  the  dilemma  of 
race:  As  a  people  we  know  that  segregation 
and  discrimination  are  wrong,  but  at  the 
same  time  we  are  reluctant  and  even  tmwiU- 
ing  to  support  compulsory  measures,  such  as 
busing,  which  would  eliminate  segregation 
in  the  schools. 


I  From  the  Baltimore  Airo- .America, 
Mar.  17,  1970) 

HEW  Shows  Southern  Pupils  Bused  M.4NY 
Miles  To  M.^intain  SEr.RE.GATio.N' 

Washington. — Many  southern  school  dis- 
tricts have  been  busing  children  long  dis- 
tances for  many  years  simply  to  maintain 
segregated  school  systems,  according  to  fig- 
ures compiled  by  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  figures  were  compiled  at  the  request 
of  Sen.  Clifford  P.  Case.  R-N.J.,  who  said  In 
a  speech  on  the  Senate  floor  last  week: 

'  The  facts  show  that  there  has  been  more 
Viusing  of  pupils  in  the  South  to  maintain 
segregated  schools  than  there  has  been  to  de- 
segregate them." 

Southerners  have  been  complaining  in  re- 
cent months  that  It  is  unfair  to  bus  children 
away  from  their  neighborhoods  to  end 
segregation. 

Recently,  Louisiana  Gov.  John  J.  Mc- 
Keithen  hV.s  placed  full-page  advs.  in  several 
northern  new.spapers  decrying  the  fact  that 
"court-approved  plans  have  required  the  bus- 
ing of  children  20  to  30  miles  from  their 
homes,  when  neighborhood  schools  are  with- 
in walking  distance." 

However,  the  HEW  statistics  reveal  that  in 
many  parishes  of  McKeithen's  state,  large 
percentages  of  students  were  bused.  For  ex- 
ample, in  Ascension  P.^irish.  about  92  per  cent 
are  bused;  in  West  Baton  Rouge,  99  per  cent: 
in  West  Feliciana.  98  p'-r  cent,  and  so  on. 

The  HEW  figures  were  compiled  for  300 
areas  in  the  Deep  South  for  which  the  de- 
partment has  helped  draft  desegregation 
plans  in  the  last  year. 

The  report  shows  that  in  the  1968-69 
school  year,  when  these  counties  were  still 
running  segregated  schools,  up  to  100  per 
cent  of  the  children  were  bused  daily  in  some 
areas. 

In  one  stiburb  of  Atlanta,  black  children 
were  bused  75  miles  round  trip  every  day  to 
attend  segregated  schools. 

Black  children  in  Oktibbeha  County,  Miss., 
were  bused  from  their  home  town  of 
Sturges — where  there  was  an  all-white 
school — some  46  miles  every  morning  to  at- 
tend a  segregated  school.  They  had  to  ride 
the  buses  the  same  46  miles  to  get  home 
again  in  the  evening. 

"In  order  to  maintain  its  segregated 
schools,"  Case  said,  "Neshoba  County,  Miss., 
bused  all  of  its  pupils  to  their  classrooms." 

Case  noted  that  many  other  rural  Missis- 
sippi counties  bused  almost  all  of  their  chil- 
dren— Franklin  County,  97  per  cent;  Marion, 
96:  North  Pike,  94:  Lauderdale,  99;  and  Kem- 
per, 95. 

According  to  HEW,  busing  is  still  being 
tised  to  maintain  segregated  schools  in  at 
least  a  dozen  rural  Mississippi  counties. 

In  Newport  News.  Va.,  students  are  bused 
some  25  miles  daily  to  maintain  its  so-called 
"freedom-of-cholce"  plan. 

Expanding  on  the  figures,  Lloyd  Hender- 
son, education  chief  in  HEW's  Office  of  Civil 
Rights,  told  newsmen  last  week  that  of  300 
areas,  many  bused  solely  to  maintain  segre- 
gation, while  others  bused  children  longer 
distances  than  necessary  in  order  to  preserve 
segregated  schools, 

Henderson  added  that  only  seven  of  the  300 
areas  would  have  to  Increase  their  busing  if 
they  desegreeaterl.  The  f'ther.'=  would  have  the 
Bame  or  less  busing  after  desegregation. 

He  said  that  "In  many  cases  the  neighbor- 
hood school  win  become  a  reality  for  the  first 
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time"  as  a  result  of  desegregation  because 
it  would  no  longer  be  necessary  to  bus  chil- 
dren great  distances  to  segregated  schools. 

A  similar  statement  was  made  by  Case,  who 
said,  'I  think  it  is  obvious  and  logical  that  if 
we  bus  children  on  the  basis  of  geography 
rather  than  on  the  basis  of  color  we  will  have 
less  busirig." 

Weekly  Column  of  Congressman  William 
L.    Clay 

Last  week,  the  President  made  a  special 
statement  on  school  desegrogati.m.  History 
will  note  that  it  was  an  unprecedented  hap- 
pening, that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  should  have  to  write  a  special  state- 
ment to  tell  the  Nation  he  will  obey  the  law, 

Nlxcn  said  he  had  to  make  the  statement 
on  school  desegregation  to  clarify  con- 
luKion — confusion  which  began  when  this 
'Guntry  savv-  the  Pre:,id3nt  behaving  as 
though  the  law  of  the  land  could  be  Ignored. 

The  President's  message  reminded  me  of 
a  tax  lawyer  explaining  all  the  technicalities 
and  loopholes  that  his  client  might  use  to 
circumvent  the  law.  In  detail,  the  President 
eriplained  just  hew  much  of  the  law  he  could 
bend.  To  the  extent  that  he  can  relax  the  im- 
pact of  school  desegregation  law  and  man- 
date, he  will  do  so.  To  the  extent  that  by 
hl-3  own  office  he  could  expedite  the  law,  he 
has  and  he  will  continue  to  refuse  action. 

It  13  a  national  disgrace  tJ  hear  a  Presi- 
dent go  before  the  public  and  try  to  convince 
himself  that  black  citizens  shall  have  certain 
rights.  But  it  is  a  naUonal  tragedy  to  hear  a 
President  go  before  the  public  to  rationalize 
the  limits  of  those  rights. 

The  President  stated,  "On  the  one 
hand  ,  ,  .  we  are  not  backing  away.  On  the 
other  hand  .  .  .  certain  changes  are  needed 
in  the  nation's  approach  to  school  desegre- 
gation." In  this  way  and  with  a  dozen  sig- 
nliicant  "buts"  and  "howevers" — the  Pres- 
ident went  characteristically  about  the  task 
•  ■-f  making  himself  "perfectly  clear." 

The  President  proclaimed  that  "environ- 
ment"— not  race,  not  teachers,  not  school 
facilities  nor  equipment — is  the  most  im- 
portant educational  factor.  If  this  comes  as  a 
revelation  ^o  the  President,  why  does  he  re- 
fuse to  fund  programs  such  as  OEO  which 
seeks  to  improve  the  "environment"  which 
traps  the  poor  and  the  uneducated  Into 
poverty. 

The  emphasis  en  the  "environment"  factor 
ii  also  a  key  to  understanding  the  President. 
We  need  only  turn  it  around  and  point  it  at 
the  President  to  understand  why  he  has  no 
.sense  of  equal  rights  or  equal  opportunity. 
He  has  controlled  his  own  environment  in  a 
way  which  insulates  him  from  any  learning 
experiences  which  might  contribute  to  his 
racial  I.Q.  By  surrounding  himself  with 
Mitchell,  Thurmond,  and  Agne'*-,  he  has 
guaranteed  that  his  environment  will  not 
adversely  affect  the  racist  atmosphere  within 
which  he  functions. 

IProm  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Apr.  8.  1970) 
School   Desegregation 
(By  Jonathan  Spivak) 

The  Nixon  Administration's  latest  attempt 
to  clarify  Its  school  desegregation  policies 
leaves  most  of  the  key  issues  as  fuzzy  as 
ever. 

In  yesterday's  clarification  effort.  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  Finch 
insisted  that  President  Nixon's  civil  rights 
statement  of  last  month,  which  seemed 
clearly  to  signal  a  go-slow  appro.ich.  hadn  t 
changed  anything  as  far  as  the  HEW  depart- 
ment is  concerned.  HEW.  which  has  the  legal 
authority  to  cut  off  Federal  funds  irom 
school  districts  that  di.scriminate  racially.  Is 
otill  seeking  to  accelerate  school  integration 
dramatically,  Mr.  Finch  maintained.  Next 
fall,  he  predicted,  there  will  be  at  least  an- 
other doubling  of  tlie  number  of  Negro  stu- 
dents in  integrated  schools  in  the  South. 

And   HEW's   new   civil   rights   director.   J, 


Stanley  Poninger.  a  31-year-old  San  Fran- 
cisco lawyer,  echoed  the  Secretary's  stand. 
■■No  change."  Insisted  Mr.  Pottlnger.  who  re- 
placed another  liberal,  young  California 
lawyer,  Leon  Panetta,  In  one  of  HEW's  hot- 
test spots.  Mr.  Panetta  was  forced  to  resign 
by  Congressional  opposition — mainly  from 
Southerners— to  HEW's  handling  of  school 
Integration. 

Messrs.  Finch  and  Pottlnger  an;l  other 
HEW  education  experts  held  their  first  full- 
dress  ne'Afs  conference  on  civil  rights  but  pro- 
vided little  new  insight  as  to  where  the  de- 
partment Is  really  heading  in  school  desegre- 
gation, at  what  speed  and  why. 

On  the  plus  side  for  those  who  favor  more 
aggressive  action,  particularly  In  the  South, 
was  the  announcement  that  HEW  would 
monitor  the  progress  of  court-ordered  de- 
segregation plans.  These  plans  cover  most  of 
the  major  Southern  cities,  such  as  Atlanta, 
Houston,  Dallas  and  New  Orleans,  and  in- 
volve large  numbers  of  pupils. 

Three  previous  HEW  civil  rights  directors 
had  tried  without  success  to  negotiate  such 
an  agreement  with  the  Justice  Depart.ment. 
which  has  the  basic  Federal  responsibility  In 
such  cases.  Now.  HEW  officials  say  the  Justice 
department  wants  their  help  In  Identifying 
slow-to-desegreg.Ue  districts,  so  court  de- 
crees can  be  tightened  up.  If  this  Is  done. 
substantial   integration   gains   would  result. 

But  much  of  what  Secretary  Finch  said 
was  either  obscure  or  ambiguous,  and  the 
tenor  of  his  remarks  suggested,  as  did  the 
President's,  that  there  were  limits  to  how 
much  controversy  the  country  could  stand 
over  desegregating  its  schools.  "If  we  are  go- 
ing to  preserve  public  education  In  this 
country,  you  have  got  to  have  community 
snpf>ort. "  Mr.  F^nch  Insisted. 

HEW's  civil  rights  enforcement  efforts  In 
Sout!.ern  cities  vlll  distinguish  between 
legally  enforced  school  segregation  (de  Jure) 
and  school  segregation  arising  from  residen- 
tial llvlne  patterns  (de  factoK  Its  ofBclals 
said.  But  Mr.  Pinch  didn't  give  any  Indication 
of  the  standards  for  drawing  this  line  or 
how  tough  his  department  would  be  In  re- 
sisting Southern  appeals  to  permit  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  all-Negro  schools  in  all- 
Negro  neighborhoods.  In  the  past,  HEW  en- 
forcers have  taken  the  line  that  all  school 
districts  that  once  had  legally  separate  white 
and  Negro  systems  must  be  eradicated.  How 
much  of  a  departure  Mr.  Pottlnger  wUl  per- 
mit remains  to  be  seen. 

The  big  unsettled  issue  In  HEW's  South- 
ern school  picture  remains  the  extent  to 
which  the  department  will  be  able  to  compel 
desegregation  in  such  cities  as  Columbia, 
B.C.:  Raleigh,  N.C.;  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  and 
Austn,  Texas,  which  aren't  currently  under 
court  orders.  HEW  Is  negotiating  plans  or 
proposing  fund  cutoffs  In  about  200  districts 
with  a  final  desegregation  deadline. 

But  at  the  same  time  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment Is  talking  about  bringing  statewide 
school  suits  in  Arkansas,  Florida,  Mlsslssl- 
sslppl.  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina 
that  would  cover  most  of  these  200  districts 
and  have  the  effect  of  Insulating  them  from 
HEW's  cutoff  authority.  Whether  the  Justice 
agency  actually  will  bring  such  suits  and 
particularly  how  stringent  Its  proposed  de- 
segregation remedies  will  be  wasn't  discussed 
at  the  Finch  press  conference  and  remains 
a  major  unknown.  A  statewide  suit  the  Jus- 
tice Department  won  In  Georgia  has  left  con- 
siderable leeway  for  perpetuating  all  Negro 
schools,  some  civil  rights  experts  contend. 

As  far  as  Northern  school  desegregation  Is 
concerned,  the  HEW  press  conference  gave 
little  guidance.  The  President's  stress  on 
remedying  only  legally  enforced  school  segre- 
gation suggested  that  HEW  will  soft-pedal  Its 
efforts  outside  the  South.  But  the  depart- 
ment had  been  gearing  up  for  a  significant 
effort  to  apply  Its  fund-cutoff  powers  under 
the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  to  segregated 
Northern  schools,  which  stem  mainly  from 
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living  patterns.  Its  approach  was  that  delib- 
erate discrimination  in  housing  that  pro- 
duces segregated  neighborhoods  Is  sufficient 
les;al  justification  to  seek  the  segregation 
of  schools  serving  these  areas. 

Secretary  Pinch  seemed  to  lean  more  heav- 
ily on  the  carrot  of  the  additional  $1.5  bil- 
lion In  Federal  funds  to  handle  the  Northern 
school  problem.  He  also  emphasized  the  edu- 
cational virtues  of  the  neighborhood  school 
and  the  evils — hardships  on  students  and 
waste  of  financial  resources — of  forced  school 
busing,  as  In  the  plan  ordered  by  the  courts 
in  Los  Angeles.  But  whether  HEW's  Northern 
strategy  will  be  pursued  or  simply  go  by  the 
boards — as  seems  more  likely — was  left  un- 
certain. 

Gov.  Claude  Kirk  of  Florida  has  placed 
himself  In  danger  of  a  contempt  citation  by 
follow^ing  a  path  blazed  earlier  by  other 
Southern  governors,  notably  George  Wallace 
of  Alabama.  Kirk  has  personally  assumed  the 
management  of  a  county  school  system  and 
ordered  its  pupils  to  Ignore  an  Integration 
plan  approved  by  the  US.  Supreme  Court. 

The  school  system's  problems  are  real  and 
difficult.  The  transfers  Involve  2,600  pupils, 
and  It's  only  nine  weeks  to  the  end  of  the 
present  term.  School  officials,  unable  to  ob- 
tain enough  additional  buses,  had  scheduled 
staggered  starting  times  at  the  elementary 
schools.  Perhaps  the  courts  could  better  have 
postponed  the  transfers. 

But  it  has  been  16  years  since  the  Supreme 
Court  declared  segregated  schooling  uncon- 
s-.ltutlonal — long  enough.  It  would  seem  for 
desegregation  to  have  been  accomplished.  Yet 
Florida,  like  other  states.  Is  still  struggling 
and  resisting.  And  a  court  order  remains  a 
court  order — the  law  of  the  land. 

The  present  Florida  brand  of  defiance, 
like  its  predecessors.  Is  likely  to  fail,  and  it 
makes  a  mockery  of  pleas  for  law  and  order 
among  the  generality  of  the  people.  If  elected 
leaders  defy  the  courts,  what  Is  the  ordinary 
citizen,  or  the  school  child,  to  do  or  believe? 

The  governor's  attitude  also  makes  the  tas!: 
of  the  school  officials  more  difficult.  They  haa 
made  their  plans  for  compliance  but  his  or- 
der has  now  added  chaos  to  difficulty.  The 
school  superintendent  said  "the  confusion 
caused  by  this  Is  going  to  be  tremendous." 
and  he  was  resisting  Kirk's  maneuver. 

And  so  the  children  suffer,  as  usual,  while 
tiie:r  elders  play  their  childish  games. 


(From  the  Washington  Post,  July  17,  1970) 

U.S.  Will  Send  100  to  South  To  Enforce 

Dksecregation 

(By  Ken   W.   Clawson) 

Attorney  General  John  N.  Mitchell  dis- 
closed yesterday  that  a  federal  task  force 
of  more  than  100  will  be  assigned  to  the 
South  next  month  to  assure  complete  de- 
segregation of  public  schools. 

"The  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that  schools 
must  be  desegregated  now,"  Mitchell  said 
in  an  Interview.  "Without  fervor,  without 
passion,  we  will  enforce  the  law." 

Mitchell  said  he  did  not  anticipate  trouble, 
"but  you  never  can  tell.  Much  depends  on 
how  firmly  state  and  local  officials  uphold 
the  law." 

To  protect  Justice  Department  lawyers 
working  In  the  field,  a  deputy  U.S.  Marshall 
will  be  assigned  to  each  as  a  personal  escort. 

Southern  schools,  many  of  which  are  under 
voluntary  or  compulsory  orders  to  desegre- 
gate, start  opening  Aug.  17  and  continue 
through  the  day  after  Labor  Day. 

Before  the  first  school  opens,  a  force  of 
more  than  100  federal  officials,  equally  di- 
vided between  the  Departments  of  Justice 
and  Health.  Education  and  Welfare,  will  have 
set  up  five  temporary  regional  offices. 

One  office  ■will  serve  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina; others  Georgia  and  Florida;  Alabama; 
Mlsslsslppl-Loulslana-Arkansas,  and  Texas. 
The   three-state  regional  center  will  be  In 
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Jackson,  Miss.,  with  the  others  to  be  chosen 
later. 

Jerrls  Leoiaard,  assistant  attorney  general 
for  civil  rights  said  Justice  Department  law- 
yers, accompanied  by  deputy  marshals,  will 
be  scattered  throughout  each  region. 

"We  are  going  to  publicize  the  telephone 
numbers  and  addresses  of  each  regional  cen- 
ter,"  Leonard  said,  "A  person  with  a  com- 
plaint will  contact  the  regional  center  and 
It  will  be  assigned  to  the  nearest  field  lawyer 
to  make  a  personal  Investigation." 

Leonard  said  that  If  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment lawyer  felt  the  complaint  was  justified 
he  would  call  for  an  immediate  FBI  investi- 
gation, the  results  of  which  would  ba  pre- 
sented In  a  U.S.  District  Court  for  a  remedy. 

Nearly  100  hardcore  Southern  school  dis- 
tricts were  recently  sued  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment to  desegregate  this  fall.  Another 
500  of  the  2,700  districts  are  under  voluntary 
or  court-ordered  plans  to  desegregate. 

Mitchell  said  that  desegregation  of  the 
Southern  schools  will  be  completed  this  fall. 
■■This  will  show  even  our  critics  on  the  Mon- 
dale  committee  that  we  mean  what  we  say," 
he  said. 

Earlier  this  week.  Sen.  Walter  F.  Mondale 
(D-Mlnn.)  accused  the  Nixon  administration 
of  turning  Its  back  on  "integrated  quality 
education"  and  settling  instead  for  "the  nar- 
row legal  question  of  compliance  with  what 
the  courts  require." 

Leonard,  who  was  the  object  of  Mondale's 
criticism,  said  the  courts  have  rejected  racial 
balance  that  requires  IncreEised  busing. 

Yesterday,  Leonard  said  of  the  desegrega- 
tion effort,  "When  this  job  Is  done,  there 
win  be  a  smaller  percentage  of  black  chil- 
dren in  all-black  schools  In  Mobile.  Ala.,  than 
in  MinneapoUs-St,  Paul  or  Indianapolis.  Ind." 

Mitchell  said  there  would  continue  to  be 
criticism  from  civil  rights  groups  beca"ase 
■some  have  Democratic  constituencies  and 
just  can't  admit  that  what  we're  doing  is 
right." 

The  Attorney  General  acknowledged  that 
vigorous  federal  desegregation  action  this  fall 
might  damage  Southern  Republican  efforts 
In  the  November  elections  but  he  added  that 
the  "climate  Is  right  for  desegregation  under 
the  law"  and  he  predicted  It  would  have  no 
lasting  poli'iical  effect. 

Mitchell  said  the  gubernatorial  primary 
victory  in  George  Wallace  In  Alabama  -tvas 
not  a  factor  In  modernatlng  the  administra- 
tion's stance  on  civil  rights. 

"I  believe  Wallace's  popularity  will  tall  off 
more  and  i-nore  as  time  goes  on,"  Mitchell 
said.  "His  'Win  In  Alabama  was  so  close.  I 
doubt  If  he  can  get  many  votes  outside  the 
state  now." 

He  denied  that  he  has  been  under  Intense 
pressure  from  Southern  senators  and  con- 
gressmen over  the  pending  desegregation  ac- 
tion. Some  politicians,  as  well  as  Southern 
school  officials,  have  been  covertly  aiding 
Justice  and  HEW  In  formulating  desegrega- 
tion plans,  he  added. 

Mitchell  said  he  did  not  witness  a  con- 
trary performance  Tuesday  night  when  Sen. 
Strom  Thurmond  (R-S.C.)  upbraided  White 
House  aide  William  Tlmmons  at  a  reception 
for  Southern  Republican  State  Chairmen. 

Thurmond  reportedly  took  Tlmmons  to 
task  over  the  recent  Nixon  administration 
policy  to  end  tax  exemptions  for  segregated 
private  schools.  One  person  who  witnessed 
the  argument  said  that  Thurmond  was  cool- 
ing off  in  a  seat  later  when  he  spotted  Mit- 
chell, jumped  to  his  feet,  and  started  the 
debate  all  over  again. 


[From  Christian  Science  Monitor,  July  24, 
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School  Issue   Could  Split  Thuhmond  and 

Nixon 

(By  Richard  L.  Strout) 

Washington. — Some     think     Sen.    Strom 

Thurmond    (R)     of    South    Carolina    made 
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Richard  M.  Nixon  President.  Certainly  he 
helped  at  the  Miami  convention  and  he 
kept  Southern  states  away  from  George  C. 
Wallace  In  the  election — both  actions  which 
were  of  critical  Importance. 

Now.  however,  the  big  push  to  get  school 
desegregation  this  September  In  the  South 
threatens  to  divide  the  two.  It  Is  part  of  the 
fallout  from  a  momentous  educational 
battle. 

On  the  Senate  floor  Mr.  Thurmond  flatly 
asserted  July  17  that  Mr.  Nixon  had  prom- 
ised to  give  tax  exemption  to  the  new  so- 
called  segregation  academies  springing  up 
o\'er  the  South. 

The  Senator  condemned  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  for  Its  decision  to  remove  the 
private  schools'  tax-exempt  status.  And  he 
attacked  the  Justice  Department  for  Its 
plans  to  send  what  he  called  100  "carpet- 
bagging"  lawyers  to  the  South  to  assist  In 
desegregation  of  schools. 

Mr.  Nixon  replied  In  soothing  words  at 
his  July  20   press  conference. 

WARNING    CrVEK    ON    '72 

Senator  Thurmond  said  later  that  he  has 
not  broken  with  Mr.  Nixon,  but  warned 
again  that  the  President  may  lose  the  South 
In  1972.  He  declined  to  name  so-called  "lib- 
eral and  ultraliberal  advisers"  allegedly  close 
to  Mr.  Nixon  but  said  he  was  'not  happy 
that  Finch  [Robert  H.  Finch,  While  House 
aide)   has  the  President's  ear." 

Speculation  grows  that  school  segregation 
is  the  watershed  Issue  lor  relations  between 
Mr.  Nixon  and  the  South,  and  that  It  may 
decide  the  1972  election. 

Another  man  in  the  drama  has  given  hints, 
but  has  not  yet  spoken  plainly.  This  is  Ran- 
dolph Thrower,  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue.  Some  feel  a  compromise  formula 
may  be  found  that  will  let  the  new  private 
academies  operate. 

And  Sen.  Walter  F.  Mondale  (D)  of  Min- 
nesota Is  watching  closely.  He  has  been  hold- 
ing hearings  on  the  new  segregation  issue. 
He  may  summon  Mr.  Thrower  as  witness. 

WALLACE    VICTORY    NOTED 

It  all  seems  to  stem  from  the  run-off  elec- 
tion victory  of  Wallace  In  Alabama.  To  some 
this  Indicated  that  Mr.  Nixon  couldn't  write 
Mr.  Wallace  off  In  1972. 

By  coincidence  or  design  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration moved  a  bit  to  the  left  after  the 
Wallace  ■victory  on  desegregation  matters: 
Suits  were  brought  against  recalcitrant 
school  districts  and  the  Treasury  decided 
that  private  academies  that  practiced  segre- 
gation would  lose  tax  exemption. 

On  the  Senate  floor  Mr.  Thurmond  de- 
clared: 

"As  recently  as  Feb.  19.  1970.  the  President 
assured  me  positively  that  he  supported  the 
continuance  of  the  tax-exempt  status  of 
private  schools.  The  people  of  the  South 
were  counting  upon  the  President's  word." 

At  his  press  conference  here  Monday  Mr 
Nixon  spoke  concillatlngly:  "We  finally  have 
In  this  country  what  the  South  has  always 
wanted  and  what  the  South  deserves,  a  one- 
nation  policy — not  a  Southern  strategy  and 
not  a  Northern  strategy  but  a  one-nation 
strategy." 

He  said  Supreme  Court  rulings  on  school 
desegregation  would  be  enforced. 

The  question  is  what  formula  will  be 
applied. 

The  Southern  Association  of  Republican 
State  Chairmen  has  just  held  a  conference 
here.  Senator  Thurmond  first  showed  angry 
signs  of  denouncing  the  administration. 
Kevin  Phlllipe,  former  Justice  Department 
aide  and  author  of  "The  Emerging  Repub- 
lican Majority."  who  Is  now  writing  a  syndi- 
cated column,  was  on  hand  to  advise  them. 

south  warned 
Clark  Reed,  chairman  of  the  Mississippi  Re- 
publican Party  and  chairman  of  the  State 
Party  Executives  In  the  South,  went  home 
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to  warn  the  state  of  the  forthcoming  school 
suits.  But  he  was  quoted  as  saying  that  the 
suits  should  not  cause  alarm  because  they 
were  "strictly  administrative  In  nature." 

He  hinted  that  the  suits  would  take  deseg- 
regation out  of  the  control  of  the  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  Department  and 
place  it  with  the  Justice  Department,  under 
the  more  sympathetic  John  Mitchell. 

Not  long  after  Commissioner  Thrower  had 
announced  the  end  of  tax  exemptions  Mr. 
Reed  told  the  Florida  Republican  State  Com- 
mittee in  Orlando  that  Mr.  Throwers  an- 
nouncement had  a  loophole.  Mr.  Thrower 
would  accept  as  evidence  of  nondiscrimina- 
tion 'published  statements  of  policy"  that 
the  schools  would  be  desegregated,  he  said. 
According  to  Mr.  Reed.  Mr  Thrower  stated 
that  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  would  not 
go  beyond  that  requirement. 

TAX     STATUS     DEBATED 

"If  Thrower  sticks  to  his  word,"  he  Is 
quoted  as  saying,  "and  Is  sincere  In  taking 
action  only  to  offset  more  extreme  court  ac- 
tion, no  private  school  in  Mississippi — or 
anywhere  else  I  know  of — will  be  without 
tax-exempt  status  for  a  single  day." 

Mr.  Thrower  gives  a  reply  that  does  not 
seem  to  settle  the  Issue 

"■^'e.  of  course,  expect  the  Institution  to 
adhere  In  good  faith  to  an  announced  admis- 
sions policy,  and  through  our  regular  ex- 
amination procedures  we  expect  to  verify 
this  .  .  ."  he  said. 

This  leaves  Mr.  Nixcn's  relations  with  Sen- 
ator Thurmond,  and  the  administrations 
policy  to  the  private  schools,  still  unsettled. 
Much  will  depend  on  the  vigor  with  which 
enforcement  is  carried  out. 

Senator  Mondale  is  also  watching  closely 
and  may  ask  Mr.  Thrower  to  come  before  his 
committee  to  be  interrogated. 

[From  the  Wash.ngtcn  Post,  July  20,  1970] 

Finch  Answers  THtmMOND  Blast 

(By  A.  D.  Home) 

Sen.  Strom  Thurmdnd's  at'ack  en  Nixon 
adniinis'ratirn  school  desegresration  policies 
Friday  wa.-;  based  on  "erroneous" -informa- 
tion. White  House  counselor  Robert  H.  Finch 
said  yesterday. 

"We  are  not  sending  any  large  augmenta- 
tion of  people  into  the  South"  to  enforce  de- 
segregation, the  former  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  said  on  'Issues  and 
Answers"  (ABC-WMALK 

Thurmond  (R-S.C),  in  his  Senate  speech 
decrying  'arbitrary  and  discriminatory  ac- 
tions by  the  executive  branch,"  cited  "the 
action  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  in 
threatening  the  tax  exemption  of  prl, ate 
schools"  and  '■the  proposed  Inva.'^lou  by  100 
carpetbagging  Justice  Departm.ent  lawyers 
for  the  purpose  of  ass'.irlner  forced  integra- 
tion of  the  public  schools." 

The  latter  was  a  reference  to  articles  Fri- 
day in  The  Washington  Post  and  The  New 
York  Times  which  attributed  the  figure  of 
100  lawyers  to  separate  iniervlews  with  At- 
torney General  John  N.  Mitchell  and  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  for  Civil  Rights  Jerrls 
Leonard.  The  Justice  Department  on  Friday 
Issued  a  statement  in  Mitchell's  name  de- 
clarlns  that  the  Infurmation  was  ■■prr-ma- 
ture"  and  that  no  decision  had  yet  been 
made  on  the  number  cf  ia-.yers  to  be  used. 

Finch  said  yesterda'-  tha'  he  foresaw  "al- 
most a  total  breakup"  of  dual  school  systems 
this  fall,  "but  we  are  tryinr:  to  do  it  in  a 
spirit  of  cooperation  rather  than  forcing  It 
with  cadres  of  people  as  was  suggested  in  that 
story." 

Mitchell's  position.  Finch  said.  Is  that  "we 
are  going  to  do  what  has  to  te  done  in  order 
to  enforce  the  law  with  these  court -ordered 
decisions  .  .  .  (but)  that  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  that  you  are  goine  to  save  to 
send  cordons  of  attorneys  or  troops  or  ai-.y- 
thlng  else." 
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On  other  topics.  Finch  said: 

Tiie  possibility  of  Thurmond  bolting  the 
GOP  to  join  George  'Wallace  on  a  third-party 
ticket  in  1972  Is  ■■totally  out  of  the  ques- 
tion." and  Wallace's  party  is  going  to  "go 
downhill"  as  past  third-party  movements  did. 

He  had  decided  to  leave  the  Cabinet  be- 
cause at  HEW  he  couldn't  find  time  to  'sit 
down  to  talk  to  the  President,"  and  "that  is 
where  the  decisions  are  made." 

The  House-passed  education  appropria- 
tions bill,  boosted  about  $450  million  above 
administration  requests,  'could"  be  vetoed 
by  President  Nixon  or  allowed  to  become  law 
without  his  signature. 

"Obviously  there  will  be  some  disturb- 
ances" on  college  campuses  this  fall  but  "the 
students  have  gotten  far  more  sophisticated 
about  this  and  we  are  not  going  to  see  a 
repetition  of  the  same  kind  of  thing  that 
went  on  last  fall." 

Policy  on  Schools 

Q.  Mr.  President,  are  you  concerned  about 
Southern  reaction  to  the  administrations 
school  desegregation  policy,  particularly 
since  Senator  Thurmond's  speech  the  other 
day? 

A.  I  am  not  surprised  at  the  reaction,  but 
I  believe  that  as  thoughtful  people  in  the 
South  consider  not  only  what  we  have  done 
in  the  past  but  what  we  do  In  the  fut-.ire 
they  will  recognize  that  we  finally  have  in 
this  country  what  the  South  has  wanted  and 
what  the  South  deserves,  a  one-nation  pol- 
icy— not  a  Southern  strategy  and  not  a 
Northern  strategy,  but  a  one-nation  strategy. 

As  far  as  the  South  is  concerned,  the  state- 
ment that  Senator  Thurmond  made  par- 
tially objected  to  an  action  we  have  not 
taken  and  have  no  Intenticn  of  taking,  and 
that  Is  of  sending  vigilante  squads,  in  effect 
from  the  Justice  Department,  la'wyers.  In  to 
coerce  the  Southern  school  districts  to  in- 
tegrate. We  have  not  done  that;  we  are  not 
going  to  do  that. 

Our  approach  Is  one  of  recognizing  this 
terribly  difficult  problem  of  cooperating  with 
the  educational  leaders  and  other  leaders  In 
the  South  in  bringing  them  into  compliance 
with  the  law  of  the  land  as  it  has  been  in- 
terpreted by  the  Supreme  Court.  Our  policy, 
in  other  words,  is  cooperation  rather  than 
coercion. 

Now  I  would  say  finally  that  I  know  that 
some  people  in  the  South  would  prefer  a 
policy  that  was  perhaps  not  as  even-handed 
as  this,  but  I  believe  this  Is  the  right  pol- 
icy Insofar  as  carrying  out  the  constitutional 
msindates  are  concerned.  I  think  It  also  Is 
the  fair  policy.  I  think  in  the  long  run, 
too.  It  Is  In  the  Interest  of  the  South,  because 
when  we  look  at  this  difficult  school  prob- 
lem there  cannot  be  instant  integration,  but 
segregation  must  be  ended.  That  Is  the  law 
of  the  land,  and  It  Is  necessary  for  us  to  go 
forwau-d  and  to  end  It  with  a  transition  pe- 
riod which  will  be  as  least  difficult  as  pos- 
sible. 

That  Is  what  we  are  trying  to  work  out. 
That  is  one  of  the  reasons  we  are  trying  to, 
as  you  know,  obtain  SI '2  billion  out  of  the 
budget  for  this  year  and  next  year  to  cushion 
that  transition  period  from  segregated  to 
non -segregated  education.  ' 

Mitchell  Sees  Rights  Gains 
Attorney   General   John  N.   Mitchell   said 
yesterday  that  Southern  desegregation  prob-      / 
lems  will  be  out  of  the  way  by  1972. 

Mitchell  made  the  remark  to  newsmen  who 
sought  his  comment  on  a  speech  Friday  by 
Sen.  Strom  Thurmond  (R-S.C.)  considered 
one  of  President  Nixon's  leading  Southern 
b'lCkers — scoring  administration  policy  in  the 
S5uth  on  the  school  issue 

Mitchell  said  he  would  not  comment  on 
t!^e  Thurmond  speech,  but  went  on  to  say 
that  the  desegregation  program  in  the  South 
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is  going  on  ■in  cooperation  with  responsi- 
ble local  people.  Including  school  officials." 
A^^kcd  whether  the  dispute  would  hurt  Mr. 
Nixon  politically.  Mitchell  replied  "as  At- 
torney General  o£  the  United  States  the  po- 
litical repercussions  are  beyond  my  con- 
cern. .  .  ." 

I  From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch] 

INTECRATIOWISTS   WARY    OP   U.S.   SCHOOL   SUITS 

(By  Roy  Re«"d) 

Jackson.  Miss.,  July  17— The  Nixon  ad- 
ministration's latest  actions  on  school  de- 
segregation in  the  South  have  aroused  anger 
on  one  side  an.t  suspicion  on  the  other. 

Neither  segregationists  nor  integral  ionists 
are  pleased  bv  the  Department  or  Justice's 
law  suits  against  the  holdout  segregated 
school  districts  or  by  the  Intern.il  Revenue 
S-rvice's  announcement  that  it  would  evoke 
the  ta.x-exempt  status  of  segregated  private 
„chools.  The  actions  were  announced  last 
week  in  Washington. 

The  segre.;ationUt  reaction  was  expressed 
by  ■William  J  Simmons  of  Jackson,  admin- 
istrator of  the  Cliir.ens  Councils  of  Amer- 
ica He  condemned  the  tax  ruling  as  "politics 
at  its  wickedest  at  the  expense  of  school 
children." 

•If  the  principle  of  race  or  religion  is  to 
become  i  factor  in  tax  exemption,  then  every 
private  school  or  church  Is  in  similar  Jeop- 
ardy." he  said. 

Black  leaders  and  civil  rights  workers,  who 
might  have  been  exaected  to  applaud  the 
ac'ions,  reacted  with  a  combination  of 
strained  optimism  and  skepticism  as  to  the 
Ctovernmc-nt's  intentions. 

Some  Southern  black  leaders  suspect  that 
the  Administration  plans  one  last  well-pubh- 
cized  a-^sault  on  school  s.->greaation  and  then 
will  announce  this  fall  that  the  fight  is  over 
and  the  job  finished.      » 

Their  sttsplclons  were  heightened  by  a 
marked  diflerence  betv,  aen  what  the  Admin- 
istration said  in  Washins;ton  and  the  way 
the  words  were  Interpreted  for  the  south  by 
Southern  Republican  spokesmen. 

For  example,  three  days  before  the  Justice 
Department  filed  Its  scatterload  of  lawsuits 
to  end  segregation  In  the  last  recalcitrant 
Southern  school  districts.  Clarke  Reed,  chair- 
man of  the  Mississippi  Republican  Party  and 
chairman  cf  the  !.tate  party  executives  in 
the  South,  called  a  press  conference  to  warn 
Missis-sippians  of  the  suits.  He  assured  them 
that  the  suits  should  not  alarm  them  bec.tuse 
they  were  'strictly  administrative  in  na- 
ture." 

Besides,  he  hinted,  the  lawsuits  would 
take  desegregation  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
unfriendly  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  and  place  it  :n  the  more  sympa- 
thetic nands  of  the  Justice  Department, 

Then,  within  hours  after  Randolph 
Thrower,  Revenue  Service  commissioner,  had 
announced  the  end  of  tax  exemptions  for 
discriminatory  private  schools,  Reed  assured 
t:ie  Florida  Republican  State  Committee  in 
Orlundo  that  Thrower's  announcement  was 
not  so  far-reaching  as  it  sounded. 

He  noted  that  Thrower  had  said  the  Reve- 
nue Service  would  accept  a^  evidence  of  non- 
discrimination "published  statements  of 
policy"  that  the  schools  did  not  dlscrim- 
inaie. 

He  said  Thrower  had  taken  it  on  himself 
to  see  that  the  Revenue  Service  did  not  go 
beyond  that  requirement. 

"If  Thrower  sticks  to  his  word,"  Reed  told 
the  Florida  Republicans,  "and  is  sincere  in 
taking  action  only  to  cfTset  more  extreme 
court  action,  no  prlvute  school  in  Mlssis- 
siopl — or  anywhere  else  I  know  of — will  be 
without  tax-exempt  status  for  a  single  day." 

Thrower,  when  a'^ked  to  clarify  his  position 
and  to  comment  on  Reed's  reassuring  state- 
ment to  the  Florida  Republicans  said;  "Our 
statement  of  position  of  July  10  makes  It 
clear  that  we  will  continue  recognition  of  the 
tax-exempt  status  of  a  private  school,  or  rtile 
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favorably  on  an  application  for  tax  exemp- 
tion from  a  new  school,  only  If  that  school 
is  shown  t  J  have  announcet.  publicly  a  racial- 
ly nondiscriminatory  admissions  policy. 

"We.  of  course,  expect  the  institution  to  ad- 
here In  good  faith  to  an  announced  admis- 
sions policy,  and  through  our  regular  exami- 
nation procedures,  we  expect  to  verify  this 
and  withdraw  the  recognition  where  the  an- 
nounced policy  is  not  followed." 

Meanwhile,  both  of  Reed's  statements  were 
publicized  across  the  South.  If  they  reassured 
segregationists,  they  put  integratlonists  on 
guard. 

The  most  common  complaint  of  Southern 
Integratlonists  now  Is  that  the  Government  Is 
doing  nothing  to  stop  such  abuses  as  segre- 
gated classrooms  within  supposedly  Inte- 
t'rated  .scliools.  the  transfer  of  public  school 
equipment  mid  property  to  private  schools, 
the  disinissal  and  demotion  of  black  teachers 
and  administrators,  the  closing  cf  black 
EChocis.  destruction  of  black  students"  tr.idi- 
tlans  and  continued  segregation  of  buses 
and  cafeterias. 

Melvln  R.  Leventhal,  a  white  attorney  here 
for  the  NAACP  Legal  Defense  and  Educa- 
tional Fund,  Inc.,  said  this  week  that  he 
would  have  preferred  no  new  lawsuits  by  the 
Justice  Department.  The  department  no 
longer  polices  the  Integration  decisions  It 
wins  In  court,  he  !;ald,  'and  thus  in  m.^ny 
wayo  worsens  the  situation." 

"The  Government  is  Integrating  schools, 
but  it  is  not  eliminating  discrimination,"  he 
.said. 

Leventhal's  organization,  which  handles 
many  private  school  desegregation  cases  for 
black  clients,  recently  sifted  through  reports 
to  the  federal  courts  in  Mississippi  after  33 
school  districts  were  ordered  integrated  in 
Febrtiary. 

They  found  that  14  of  28  districts  that  re- 
ported had  significant  numbers  of  totally  seg- 
regated classrooms  within  school  systems 
that  were,  on  paper,  desegregated, 

Leventhal's  staff  found  that  26  per  cent 
of  the  white  students  in  the  23  districts  had 
left  public  schools  after  the  lnteE;ratlon  or- 
der. Half  a  dozen  districts  lost  almost  all  of 
their  white  students. 

Civil  rlf:hts  lawyers  believe  that  If  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  enforces  Its  tax  rul- 
ing, the  private  schools  could  be  severely 
ianipered  in  raising  money  to  build  and  oper- 
ate schools. 

The  ruling  would  require  not  only  that  the 
discriminatory  schools  pay  Social  Security 
and  federal  excise  taxes,  but  also  that  con- 
tributors to  th.e  schools  pay  federal  Income 
taxes  on  the  money  they  contribute. 
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\T[etnaj\i  war  veterans 

HONORED 


HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  30,  1970 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
Fourth  of  July  was  observed  in  many 
diiTerent  ways  by  Americans  in  conmiu- 
nities  across  our  Nation. 

I  should  like  to  call  to  your  attention 
and  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
what  one  county  in  my  congressional 
district  did  during  the  Fourth  of  July 
ob.servances.  Under  a  program  which 
was  sponsored  by  the  Culpeper  Jaycee 
Chapter  in  cooperation  with  the  local 
post  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
Culpeper  County  and  the  town  of  Cul- 
peper paid  tribute  to  its  young  men  who 
have  served  in  Vietnam  by  presenting 
them  with  certificates  of  gratitude.  To 
honor  those  men  who  gave  their  lives  in 


Vietnam,    memorivun    certificates    were 
presented  to  their  families. 

I  commend  both  the  Jaycees  and  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  as  well  as  the 
citizens  of  Culpeper,  and  I  would  like  to 
honor  these  men  by  placing  their  names 
in  llie  Congressional  Record.  Since 
there  is  no  official  list  that  specifically 
sets  out  those  American  servicemen  who 
have  served  in  Vietnam,  the  following 
names  have  had  to  be  compiled  from 
several  different  public  sources  and, 
therefore,  it  may  not  be  complete: 
Those  Who  Gave  Thfir  Lives  in  ViErrNAii 

Floyd  B.  Coates,  Henry  Thomas  Curtis, 
William  Edw^ard  Fincham,  Calvin  M.  Minor, 
Edward  Odell  spencer,  Thomas  Leake 
Stanley,  Michael  Edward  Stewart,  and  John 
Vrabel. 

RETURNING  VETERA.NS  FROM  SOUTH  VIETNAM 

Jerry  W.  Alexander,  Marshall  W.  Baber, 
George  E.  Bailey,  Jr.,  James  R.  Bailey.  James 
H.  Banks,  George  A.  Bannar,  George  R.  Beard, 
Don  Allen  Berry,  Jerry  Howard  Brown,  and 
Richard  C.  Burke. 

Jesse  M.  Christc.isen,  Carroll  C.  Chumley, 
Jerry  Clatterbuck,  Carroll  T.  Cofley,  Graii- 
ville  W.  Colvin,  Alan  Bernard  Cropp,  Jr., 
Charles  Peuton  Cropp,  Otis  Cyde  Deal,  Jr., 
Terry  F.  Dillon,  and  Douglas  D.  Dodson. 

William  N.  Dodson.  Teddy  L.  Elliott,  John 
R.  Franklin,  David  C.  Ganskopp,  Homer  Lee 
Garrison,  Jr.,  James  E,  Gasklns,  William  E, 
GilUson,  John  William  Glascoe,  Taylor 
Roberts  Griirin.  Ill,  and  Paul  Allen  Harry. 

Jacob  Reason  Haught,  Robert  Lynn 
Hawkins,  William  Edgar  Huff.  George  Thomas 
Hoffman,  Richard  Lee  Hoffman,  Velton  Law- 
rence Hunt,  Harrison  Randolph  Hunter,  Wil- 
liam Edward  Jameson,  John  Kyle  Jasper,  and 
Daniel  R.  Jenkins. 

Douglas  V/illlam  Jenkins,  Henry  Lee  Jenk- 
ins. George  An'hony  Johnson.  Jack  Way 
Jones.  Leroy  Jones,  Robert  Lee  Keyset, 
Joseph  Nokely  K"rte.  Robert  Frank  Lutz, 
J,ames  Horbert  McFarland,  and  Lee  Roy 
McPeak. 

James  Henry  Mack,  James  Thomas  Martin, 
Robert  Alton  Martin,  Albert  William  Mills, 
Gary  Douglas  Nair,  Thomas  Alvin  O'Halloran, 
Jr.,  Floyd  Ruben  Orange,  Charles  William 
Osborne,  Henry  Apperson  Pollard,  George 
Eugene  Poulson,  Jr.,  and  Russell  W.  Price, 

Arthvir  Benjamin  Puller,  George  Raymond 
Puller,  George  Howard  Raub.  Frederick  Gor- 
don Rixey,  Norman  Presley  Rlxey,  John 
Meade  Rutherford,  Charles  Carroll  Sanders. 
Jr..  Gary  Wayne  Sarkozi.  Eugene  Carl  Scrog- 
gins,  and  Charles  Ashby  Settle. 

Alan  James  Shotwell,  Benjamin  Franklin 
Smith,  Jr.,  Islah  Eugene  Smoot,  James  Rus- 
sell Smoot,  Robert  P.  Stanley,  John  Alln 
Stein,  Stuart  Langdon  Strickland,  Garrett 
Matthews  Taliaferro,  ONell  Barry  Taylor,  and 
Thomas  Westley  Terrell. 

John  Charles  Thomas,  Irving  Andrew  Wal- 
ker, Jr.,  William  Henry  Washington,  Jr., 
Floyd  Edward  Weakley,  Floyd  Edwin  Whet- 
zel,  Roy  Clarence  Whitlock,  Norborne  Ran- 
dolph Winn,  Frank  Wayne  Wood,  Robert 
Dudley  Wood.  Wallace  Mawger  Woodward, 
and  Benny  Lester  'Lowell,  Jr. 


THE  WINES  ARE  FINE  IN  NEW  YORK 
STATE 


HON.  JAMES  F.  HASTINGS 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  30,  1970 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
all  due  respect  for  my  colleagues  from 
the  State  of  California,  which  I  have 
heard  claim  credit  from  time  to  time  as 
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a  wine-producing  region,  I  should  like 
to  call  attention  to  a  recent  article  in 
the  Washington  Post. 

The  article,  written  by  Ruth  Ellen 
Church,  quite  correctly  points  to  New 
York  State's  Finger  Lakes  district  as  one 
of  the  finest  wine-making  areas  in  the 
Nation. 

I  am  both  pleased  and  proud  to  note 
that  this  area  is  part  oi  my  district.  As 
the  article  states,  "business  is  booming" 
in  New  York's  grape  coimtry,  attesting 
not  only  to  the  good  taste  of  the  people 
but  to  the  product  as  well.  I  shotild  like 
to  share  this  vintage  information  with 
my  colleagues  and  include  the  article  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

I  From  the  Washington  Post,  July  23,  1970] 
THE  Finger  Lakes:  New  York's  Grape 
Country 
(By  Ruth  Ellen  Church) 

,4ccording  to  the  legends  of  the  Iroquois 
Indians,  ;he  4,000  square  miles  of  New  'Vork's 
F;nger  Lakes  district  are  an  enormous  turtle, 
i!ie  lakes  being  pools  betw-een  the  ridges  of 
•.lie  turtle's  mammoth  shell. 

Early  white  settlers  said  that  the  Creator 
liid  His  hand  in  benediction  upon  this  beau- 
tiful land,  thus  shaping  the  long,  finger-like 
lakes. 

In  truth,  the  formation  of  these  lovely 
v.iUeys,  hills,  lakes,  trees  and  vineyards  has 
more  to  do  with  drumlins  and  eskers  than 
turtles  and  benedictions.  During  the  Ice  age 
Elaciers  scooped  out  deep  long  valleys  that 
iiecame  the  lakes — six  big  ones,  and  numer- 
ous small  ones,  Canadagua  and  Keuka  Lakes 
are  the  important  vineyard  areas,  but  Gold 
Seal  Vine'-ards  has  just  purchased  250  acres 
along  the  shores  of  Seneca  Lake,  which  will 
be  planted  next  spring,  extending  the  wine- 
growing district  of  the  Finger  Lakes. 

Drumlins  and  eskers?  Drumlins  are  oval- 
ihaped  hills  left  by  glacial  drift.  Eskers,  ac- 
cording to  my  desk  dictionary,  are  winding 
ridges  of  sand  or  gravel  "probably  deposited 
by  a  stream  flowing  in  or  under  glacial  Ice." 
This  kind  of  geographical  formation  is  fa- 
vorable for  grape  growing,  and  the  vines 
don't  have  to  push  their  roots  too  deeply  to 
ilnd  water.  Therefore,  long  dry  spells  are  not 
p.irtlcularly  damaging  to  i  he  vines. 

Sturdy  American  roots  are  growing  more 
than  labrusca  and  hybrid  grapes  nowadays. 
Most  New  York  state  wineries  now  are  grow- 
ing some  vinifera  vines,  grafted  on  sturdy. 
pest  resistant  lubrusca  roots,  and  making 
•rtnes  from  these,  if  only  to  modify  and  im- 
prove the  taste  of  their  regular  wines.  It  still 
•5  e.icpensive  and  tedious  work  to  grow  the 
?.ne  wine  varieties  such  as  plnot  chardonnay. 
Johannisberg  ricsling.  cabernet  sauvignon 
and  plnot  nolr  in  the  east.  Yet,  more  and 
more,  It  Is  being  done. 

I  have  Just  concluded  a  10-day  tour  of  east- 
ern vineyards,  and  I  want  to  say  that  any- 
body who  puts  down  New  York  State  wines 
these  days  doesn't  know  what  is  happening — 
:t  is  happening  in  scattered  areas  all  over 
tae  east,  but  especially  In  the  Finger  Lakes 
teglon.  Fine  wines  are  being  made  where 
Mce  It  was  said  to  be  Impossible.  Most  of 
'.Je  action  is  In  French-American  hvbrlds. 
the  vines  that  adapt  particularly  well  'to  the 

ill  and  climate  of  New  York  state. 

Business  is  booming.  All  of  the  wineries 
have  building  programs,  and  none  of  them 
can  keep  up  with  the  need  for  more  space. 
es.oecially  for  aging  and  storing  wines.  Wid- 
ners  Wine  Cellars  at  Naples.  N.Y..  has  a  new 
warehouse  that  holds  100,000  cases  of  wine. 
o'Jt  It  is  not  enough. 

At  the  Taylor  Wine  Co..  the  public  rela- 
tions department  complains  that  everv  time 
'Pacmus  new  quarters  are  planned  for  them 
and  for  a  hospitality  center,  that  space  Is 
preempted  for  warehouse  space  or  a  new  bot- 
■hng  line.  Taylor  and  the  Pleasant  Valley 
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Wine  Co.  (Great  Western)  keep  building  new 
buildings  and  quickly  outgrowing  them. 

The  almost  explosive  demand  for  wines 
comes  largely  from  young  people.  The  hard 
liquor  industry  and  even  brewers  are  wor- 
ried enough  to  point  their  advertising  to- 
ward  this  new  and  growing   market. 

Garry  Miller,  the  young  advertising  man- 
ager of  Pleasant  Valley,  told  me  that  young 
people  like  wines  first  because  they  are  a 
natural  beverage.  He  also  mentioned  another 
reason  for  wine's  favor  among  tlie  young — 
a  sizable  portion  of  todays  youth  believes 
that  pot  and  wine  are  perfect  companions. 

I  v/ould  rather  they'd  believe  that  clieese 
and  wine  are  the  most  congenial  partners. 
I  do  think  that  one  big  appeal  to  youth  Is 
the  same  appeal  that  wine  has  for  all  of  us; 
It  is  ever  changing,  it  has  nuances  of  flavor 
and  character,  it  is  a  living  thing!  And  It 
Is  all  tied  up  with  history  and  people. 

Speaking  of  people,  the  crowds  that  tour 
wineries  every  summer  (and  to  some  extent 
the  year  around)  have  forced  most  wineries 
to  plan  special  programs  and  often  to  con- 
struct attractive  tasting  rooms.  This  is  good 
business. 

Finger  Lakes  wineries  now  have  wine  shops 
for  tourists  to  buy  the  wines  they  have  seen 
made  and  tasted.  This  development  Is  the 
result  of  public  demand.  People  want  to  be 
able  to  put  a  few  bottles  in  the  back  of  the 
car  after  a  tasting. 

At  Taylor  and  Great  Western  tourists  get 
to  sample  hors  d'oeuvers  with  their  wines. 
Taylor  offers  a  mini-tour — movie  and  a  quick 
look  at  some  of  the  processes — for  those  who 
haven't  time  to  take  an  extended  trip 
through  the  winery.  At  Gold  Seal,  a  tasting 
of  five  different  wines  is  offered. 

Entire  families  visit  the  wineries.  Young- 
sters may  drink  grape  Juice  when  tasting 
tims  comes.  Great  Western's  expr'iided  facil- 
ities (there  are  seven  tour  guides)  can  take 
care  of  1700  people  a  day  in  August,  the 
big  month  for  tours. 

The  last  two  weeks  in  July  are  commonly 
vacation  time  for  wineries,  but  otherwise 
tour  groups  are  welcomed  at  most  Finger 
Lakes  establishments  between  9  and  4 
o'clock,  except  on  Sundays.  It  is  Illegal  in 
New  York  to  serve  or  sell  wines  on  Sunday 
before  1  p.m.,  so  Sunday  tours  are  not 
scheduled. 

Because  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  root 
stock  needed.  Greyton  Taylor,  chief  of  Pleas- 
ant Valley  Wine  Co.  and  a  director  of  the 
corporation  that  owns  both  Taylor  and 
Pleasant  Valley  (Great  Western  ) .  and  Walter 
Taylor,  his  son.  are  growing  their  own  nur- 
sery stock.  Certain  varieties  of  vines  will  get 
a  head  start  in  the  spring  by  being  planted 
at  Hilton  Head.  N.C..  where  the  Greyton 
Taylors  live  in  the  winter  and  own  property. 
From  there  the  vines  will  be  transplanted 
to  the  shores  of  Lake  Keuka.  where  the  Tay- 
lors have  purchased  mere  acreage.  The  new 
property  is  adjacent  to  the  famotis  vine- 
yards of  Dr.  Konstantln  Prank,  who  has  been 
successfully  growing  vinifera  vines  and  mak- 
ing remarkable  wines  from  them  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  The  Taylors  also  will  go  Into 
vinifera  plantings. 

The  Taylors,  father  and  son.  are  estate 
bottling  red  and  white  wines  at  Bully  Hill 
Vineyards,  where  Walter  Taylors  great- 
grandfather's  home   still   stands. 


FOR  SOUTHFIELD  VILLAGE,  A  SEC- 
OND CHANCE 


HON.  LOWELL  P.  WEICKER,  JR. 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  30,  1970 

Mr.  'WEICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  article  taken  from  the  July- 
Augiist  edition  of  IBM's  Think  maga- 
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zine.  It  is  the  story  of  a  business  profes- 
sional who  was  concerned  with  the  social 
problems  facing  Southfield  "Village,  a 
black  community  in  Stamford.  Dr.  Gold- 
mark  not  only  spoke  of  his  concern,  but 
physically  rolled  up  his  sleeves  to  see  that 
a  second  chance  was  given  to  the  people 
in  this  ghetto: 
For  Southfield  Village,  a  Second  Chance 

When  it  was  built,  Connecticut's  South- 
field  Village  was  an  asset  to  Stamford — a 
clu.ster  of  pleasant  apartment  buildings,  com- 
plete with  open  balconies.  Three  years  later, 
Southfield  was  a  festering  slum — and  re- 
mained so  until  one  businessman  galvanized 
into  action  a  community  that  cared,  with 
dramatic  results. 

Two  years  ago  Peter  Goldmark,  president 
of  CBS  Laboratories,  attended  an  unforget- 
t.able  meeting.  It  was  a  community  gripe  ses- 
sion— the  first  of  its  kind — of  the  poorest  of 
the  poor  living  in  St.amford,  Connecticut,  a 
patch  of  suburbia  40  miles  north  of  Man- 
ha^taJi. 

One  by  one,  the  poor— mostly  blacks — 
stood  and  told  Goldmark.  and  members  of 
the  Urban  Coalition,  what  life  was  like  In 
their  gnetto.  It  was  an  ugly  portrait  they 
painted,  and  it  shocked  many  of  the  middle 
cla^s  whites  there.  But  none  was  as  deeply 
affected  as  Peter  Goldmark.  He  came  away  de- 
termined to  do  something  important  about 
poverty. 

Fifteen  years  before,  leading  Stamford  cit- 
izens had  caravaned  to  Southfield  Village  in 
the  city's  southern  sector  to  celebrate  the  cor- 
nerstone-laying for  a  quartet  of  8-story  low- 
Income  apartment  buildings.  The  mayor  and 
his  aides  felt  good  about  the  protect,  and 
why  not?  The  bill,  more  than  81,000,000,  was 
to  be  paid  by  the  Federal  Government.  The 
poor,  especially  the  nume.'cus  blacks  and 
Puerto  Rlcans  filtering  into  the  citv.  would 
finally  have  a  decent  place  to  live.  In  "fact,  the 
archit^t  proudly  proclaimed  that  these  were 
to  be  the  first  multistory  dweUinjs  In  New 
England  with  open  balconies  running  the 
entire  length  of  the  building. 

A  year  later  the  buildings  were  readv  for 
occupancy,  and  three  years  later,  in  keeping 
with  the  dismal  federal  housing  pictures 
throughout  urban  America,  the  "decent  place 
to  live"  had  festered  into  a  snakepit  of  crime, 
deterioration  and  hopelessness.  Rats  and  ver- 
min infested  the  apartments:  muggings  were 
a  frequent  occurrence  in  the  street*:  filth 
littered  the  hallways  and  sidewalks,  and  the 
stench  and  noise  often  grew  to  Intol'-rable 
proportions.  Except  for  contributing  the 
screaming  siren  of  an  ambulance  or  an  occa- 
.^ional  police  car,  the  city  of  Stamford  and  Its 
services  to  public  housing  seemed  Invisible  to 
the  2.000  inhabitan'^.  Plumbing  was  seldom 
fixed;  removal  of  snow  wa^  not  heard  of;  and 
according  to  residents,  a  street  cleaner  had 
not  been  .seen  in  years.  After  all.  many  a 
tenant  complained  bitterly,  the  ghetto  was 
far  removed  from  the  city's  major  interest, 
which  lay  in  the  affluent  taxpaylng  citizenry 
along  the  edge  of  the  Sound  or  north  of  the 
Merritt  Parkway.  As  for  the  Washington 
solons,  who  keep  an  eye  on  what  their  money 
hath  wTought,  the  VUlage  was  another  tired 
statistic  in  a  long  list  of  the  nation's  de- 
teriorating housing  projects. 

For  over  a  decade  this  situation  hardly 
changed — despite  Investigations,  charitable 
Intervention  and  ugly  publicity.  And  then  a 
year  and  a  half  ago  the  unexpected  hap- 
pened— a  meUimorphosls  occurred  in  the  life 
of  Southfield  Village  that  has  had  a  number 
of  people  from  Hartford  to  Washington  tak- 
ing notice.  On  the  physical  front,  the  un- 
sightly rubble  and  beer  cans  began  to  dis- 
appear from  the  streets:  the  hulks  of  stripped 
and  abandoned  cars  In  the  parking  lot  be- 
hind the  hlgh-rlsers  gave  way  to  playground 
equipment  and  basketball  hoops;  numerotis 
buildings  wore  fresh  coats  of  paint,  window 
screens  really  screened  out  bugs,  and  sym- 
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bolically  the  old  seldom-used  garbage  cans 
In  the  yards  were  cleaned  up,  painted  yellow, 
and  converted  into  containers  for  baskeiballs. 
More  importantly,  the  crime  rate  suddenly 
dipped,  and  many  Villagers  started  to  greet 
one  another  in  the  streets  and  In  the  base- 
ment laundry  rooms  with  a  new  feeling  of 
community  pride.  Last  year,  Washington  or- 
dered a  committee  of  experts  to  investigate 
what  some  Journalists  call  the  "second- 
chance  miracle"  of  Southfield,  and  an  official 
of  George  Romneys  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment department  suggests  that  the 
Southfield  e.xperlence  might  make  a  model  of 
■wliat  can  be  accomplished  through  internal 
dynamics  in  other  depressed  areas  of  the 
country. 

What  makes  this  transformation  of  one 
ghetto  area  in  one  part  of  New  York's  subur- 
bia uniquely  exciting  today  Is  that  Is  was 
accomplished  at  little  cost  not  by  an  expen- 
sive delegation  from  a  do-good  country  or  by 
great  federal  funding  (in  fact,  these  ap- 
proaches have  failed  when  tried)  but  by  the 
Inspiration  of  a  single  businessman.  In  the 
electronic  phase  of  his  colorful  career  the 
63-year-old  electronics  expert  Goldmark  Is 
noted  for  haviife  dertsed  such  cultural  bless- 
ings as  the  long-playing  record,  the  first  prac- 
tical color  TV,  and  home  electronic  video 
recording.  Less  well  known  are  his  personal 
efforts  to  bring  technology  and  the  rigorous 
thinking  of  science  to  beiu-  directly  on  the 
needs  and  problems  of  the  p>eople. 

"In  the  case  of  Southfield  Village,"  Gold- 
naark  says  thoughtfully,  "It  was  a  mix  of 
systems  engineering,  good  business  practice, 
the  right  communications  with  the  people 
and,  of  course,  the  efforts  of  individual  ten- 
ants who  wanted  to  pitch  In  and  help." 

Goldmark  admits  that  it  wasn't  easy  to  put 
this  mixture  together.  He  had  to  battle  pri- 
vate and  public  apathy,  mismanagement  and 
misdirection.  Fellow  businessmen  offered  lip 
service — "of  course,"  they  Insisted,  "we  want 
to  flght  pKJverty" — but  they  failed  to  come 
through  with  help  at  critical  moments.  City 
officialdom  often  threw  up  Its  collective 
hands  at  the  complexity  of  the  problem  of 
the  black  poor.  Even  the  tenants  were  hostile 
at  first — they  didn't  believe  a  white  business- 
man from  the  Establishment  on  the  other 
side  of  the  thruway  would  do  anything  mean- 
ingful and  long-lasting  for  them.  And  the 
more  philosophic  objectors  pointed  out  that 
the  culture  or  subculture  of  poverty  was  so 
encrusted  In  commimlty  life  no  technique 
or  dedication  could  root  It  out. 

The  story  of  how  Goldmark  overcame  these 
obstacles  and  put  together  his  mix  began  In 
1967  at  the  time  when  government  and  busi- 
ness set  up  the  Urban  Coalition  because  they 
were  shocked  and  fearful  at  what  the  ex- 
plosive race  riots  had  done  In  Watts,  Harlem 
and  in  other  urban  areas.  As  a  prominent 
community  figure,  Goldmark  was  invited  to 
Join  the  Stamford  arm  of  the  Coalition. 

Goldmark  had  already  Joined  the  antlpov- 
erty  flght  by  serving  as  chairman  of  the 
board  of  CTE^the  Committee  for  Training 
and  Employment  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity — and  he  had  helped  develop 
programs  for  training  the  hard-core  unem- 
ployed and  for  finding  them  Jobs.  He  wasn't 
sure  what  else  was  expected  of  him,  but  one 
thing  he  knew — If  he  was  to  become  more 
deeply  Involved,  he  had  to  see  what  it  was  all 
about  firsthand.  An  energetic  Hungarian, 
used  to  quick  action,  he  got  hold  of  a  Negro 
IK)llceman  named  Henry  Crawford,  who  was 
a  fellow  member  of  CTE,  and  asked  him  to 
show  him  around  the  poor  sections  of  Stam- 
ford. 

"That  Saturday  afternoon  I  couldn't  be- 
lieve my  eyes,"  Goldmark  recalls.  "Here  I  was 
in  the  second  wealthiest  county  In  the  United 
States  and  1  saw  for  the  first  time  that  many 
of  our  black  citizens  were  living  in  a  virtual 
hell — crowded  together  in  small  apartments, 
wallowing  in  filth  and  despair.  I  was  ap- 
palled." 
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Goldmark  buttonholed  people  standing  on 
street  corners,  lolling  in  doorways,  and  play- 
ing pool  in  dark  poolrooms.  He  talked  to 
adults  and  youth,  to  men  and  women.  He 
jKjked  everywhere.  The  sight  that  really 
stirred  him  Into  activity  was  the  community 
recreation  center.  "It  was  called  Sunrise  Cen- 
ter," he  remembers,  "but  there  was  little  sun 
In  It.  No  equipment,  no  means  for  organized 
play.  The  two  floors  In  the  dilapidated  build- 
ing where  the  youngsters  played  were  actu- 
ally in  danger  of  collapsing.  I  almost  fell 
through  a  hole  in  the  floor." 

But  Goldmark  saw  some  good  things,  too. 
He  discovered  that  one  teenager  was  supply- 
ing sodas  for  the  small  fry  out  of  the 
pennies  he  was  earning  as  a  delivery  boy.  He 
taught  *he  smaller  boys  how  to  play  billiards 
on  an  old  makeshift  table  with  wobbly  legs. 
"If  this  kind  of  spirit  could  exist  in  such 
surroundings,"  Goldmark  said.  "I  had  to  do 
something   to  fan   It  and   keep   it  alive." 

What  Goldmark  did  was  to  phone  business 
friends  about  the  center.  FYom  one  he  ';eased 
a  new  table;  another  contributed  chairs;  still 
another  gave  some  money  toward  purchase 
of  sporting  equipment.  CBS  Laboratories 
contributed  a  PA  system.  "In  no  time  at  all, 
we  had  a  kitty  of  $2,400.  It  was  amazing  how 
much  could  be  done  with  so  little  money 
and  so  little  Involvement.  I  compared  It  with 
the  way  the  Federal  Government  was  drop- 
ping billions  through  a  bottomless  pit  and 
realized  that  what  was  wrong  with  Washing- 
ton was  that  they  did  not  have  the  proper 
approach  to  the  real  needs  of  the  poor 
people." 

For  Goldmark  this  was  the  beginning  of  a 
new  dimension  in  his  life.  But  his  chance 
to  do  something  of  wider  scope — beyond 
saving  a  recreation  center — didn't  arise  until 
a  later  meeting  with  the  Urban  Coalition 
when  the  members  were  perplexed  as  to  what 
direction  to  pursue.  Perhaps,  one  member 
said  finally,  the  missing  ingredient  needed 
to  spark  a  program  was  the  residents  them- 
selves. Why  not  hold  a  giant  community  gripe 
session  and  invite  all  the  poor  people  of 
Stamford  to  tell  It  as  It  really  is? 

Everyone  agreed.  That  was  why,  on  April 
25,  1968,  several  hundred  people  showed  up 
at  CTE  headquarters  on  Main  Street.  From 
the  dais  the  members  of  the  Urban  Coalition 
made  their  statements.  Chairman  Bruno 
Giordano,  so  proud  of  those  washing  ma- 
chines, we  almost  had  a  christening  party 
for  them,"  a  tenant  recalls. 

Youngsters  earn  from  $1.25  to  $2.00  an 
hour,  depending  on  age.  When  they're  not 
learning  a  trade,  they're  improving  their  ed- 
ucation in  such  subjects  as  elementary  math 
and  reading.  Three  nuns,  themselves  grad- 
uate teachers  and  guidance  counselors,  have 
come  from  Notre  Dame  congregation  In  near- 
by Ridgefield  to  live  in  the  Village  and  spend 
full  time  tutoring  anyone  who  wants  special 
education.  The  nuns  have  been  at  It  over 
a  year  now.  and  report  that  some  250  young- 
sters and  25  adults,  mostly  women,  have  at- 
tended classes.  "Our  first  pupil,"  says  Sister 
Geraldine  Hacker,  "was  a  GO-year-old  woman 
who  wanted  to  learn  geometry.  WTiat  she'll 
do  with  It  She  doesn't  know,  but  she  feels 
it's  important." 

On  occasion,  Goldmark  has  had  to  exer- 
cise ingenuity  when  it  comes  to  obtaining 
even  elementary  services  for  Southfield.  "One 
Job  I  thought  was  Important  was  to  black- 
top the  playground  areas,  which  looked  like 
a  dustbowl.  It  was  the  city's  responsibility 
to  do  it,  but  I  got  no  action  from  the  offi- 
cials. So  when  the  United  Fund  came  around 
for  their  usual  contribution.  I  said  I  would 
withhold  $6,000,  the  cost  of  the  blacktop, 
from  the  total  donation  unless  the  city  did 
something  about  the  playground." 

The  United  Fund  representative  argued 
that  the  Fund  had  no  control  over  the  city. 
The  Mayor  himself  phoned  and  promised  to 
take  care  of  the  blacktop.  One  day,  several 
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weeks  later,  Len  Rivers  telephoned  Goldmark 
in  great  excitement. 

•  •  •  •  a 

Another  tenant— Ray  Monaco — adds  that 
Southfield  Is  teaching  some  youngsters  the 
value  of  a  dollar,  but  that  a  lot  remains  lo 
be  done.  "You  have  to  get  to  the  parenu." 
he  says,  "to  see  they  have  better  income" 

Everyone  insiiiactlvely  knows  that  tbe 
Southfield  renaissance  has  only  scratched 
the  surface  of  the  problem  of  the  poor. 
"Poverty  is  still  a  way  of  life  here,"  says 
Len  Rivers.  "People  feel  trapped.  Even  if  thev 
come  up  in  the  world  financially,  there  is  no 
place  for  Negroes  to  go.  There  Is  Just  no  hous- 
ing. They  have  to  pay  higher  rent  to  the 
Housing  Authority  whenever  they  make  more 
money — rent  Is  pegged  at  25  percent  of  in- 
come— so  many  of  them  feel  like  they're  in 
a  prison  with  no  hope  of  parole." 

The  biggest  obstacle  to  progress  is  still  the 
structure  of  American  society,  which  limits 
opportimlty  for  blacks,  even  for  skilled 
blacks.  As  one  youngster  put  It  In  one  of  the 
basement  classes:  "It's  fun  to  study  this 
plumbing.  But,  man,  what  do  you  do  with 
It  when  you  finish  the  course?"  Goldmark, 
anticipating  this  question,  has  made  promis- 
ing strides  with  the  unions  of  Stamford,  one 
of  which — the  Carpenters  Union — has  set  a 
precedent  In  absorbing  blacks  Into  the  trade. 

Goldmark  too  has  deeper  visions  for  the 
future  of  the  black  community  than  merely 
making  poverty  more  tolerable.  He  Is  fimda- 
mentally  opposed  to  low  cost  housing  as  now 
handled — "it  becomes  a  slum,"  he  says — and 
he  has  taken  a  firm  position  against  the  so- 
called  urban  renewal  projects,  a  form  of  resi- 
dential genocide,  he  believes,  which  de- 
molishes homes  without  providing  suitable 
Interim  housing  for  the  displaced  tenants. 
"Rehabilitation  Is  more  Important,"  Gold- 
mark  says.  "I  remember  seeing  a  Swiss  vil- 
lage near  Lucerne.  It,  too,  was  impoverished, 
but  the  residents  lived  there  In  cleanliness 
and  dignity.  Of  course,"  he  adds,  "the  people 
there  do  have  opportunity,  and  that  is  what 
we  have  to  provide  here  In  carving  out  a  new 
community.  Bring  In  private  enterprise  for 
the  blacks.  Give  them  more  opportunity  to 
build  their  own  town. 

"And  hopefully  start  with  the  kids,  so 
the  gains  can  be  transmitted  to  the  next 
generation.  Businessmen  and  other  clric 
leaders  could  do  this  In  every  community 
where  It  Is  needed.  Transfer  the  hope.  That,  I 
think.  Is  the  best  way  to  break  the  chain  of 
hopelessness  that  created  Southfield  and 
every  public  housing  ghetto  In  America." 


EXCESS  WAR  PROFITS  TAXES  FOR 
HOUSING 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\^S 

Thursday,  July  30,  1970 
Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  an  excess  war  profits  tax 
bill.  I  do  so  in  the  belief  that  the  ex- 
treme burdens  of  the  war  in  Indochina 
should  be  borne  by  the  corporations  of 
America  as  well  as  the  youth  of  America. 
Further,  I  believe  that  such  a  tax  would 
help  curb  inflation  without  increasing 
unemployment  and  would  thereby  sta- 
bilize our  economy  without  placing  an 
undue  burden  on  the  poor. 

The  proceeds  from  such  a  tax  should 
not  be  permitted  to  be  u.s€d  simply  for 
increased  military  expenditures.  My  bill 
prevents  this  contingency  by  earmarking 
all  extra  revenues  received  for  housing— 
our  most  critical  domestic  need.  In  this 
regard,  my  bill  draws  upon  a  measure 
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drafted  by  faculty  and  students  of  the 
Tax  Department  of  New  York  University 
Law  School,  who  deserve  particular 
credit  for  their  work. 

The  aim  of  this  bill  is  to  impose  an 
additional  levy  on  corporate  profits  that 
result  directly  from  the  effects  of  the 
Indochinese  war  on  the  American  econ- 
omy. The  proposed  bill  imposes  on  all 
corporations  a  tax  of  37  percent  on  the 
amount  of  their  taxable  income  which 
exceeds  their  normal  nonwartime  taxable 
income.  Tliis  37  percent  tax  will  be  added 
to  the  normal  48  percent  corporate  tax 

rate. 

There  is  precedent  for  enacting  this 
legislation,  both  in  declared  and  imde- 
clared  wars.  In  both  World  Wars,  excess 
profits  taxes  were  enacted  to  make  pos- 
sible a  more  complete  mobilization  of  the 
Nation's  productive  capacity.  In  1950, 
Congress  passed  an  equally  strong  excess 
profits  tax  within  6  months  of  the  be- 
ginning of  hostilities  in  Korea.  The  same 
step  should  have  been  taken  long  ago  in 
the  Vietnam  war. 

My  bill  differs  from  excess  profits 
measiu-es  passed  by  previous  Congresses 
or  introduced  in  this  Congress  in  two 
main  respects:  First,  the  emergency  pe- 
riod—the period  during  which  the  tax 
would  be  in  effect — is  defined  to  begin  on 
January  1,  1970,  and  to  continue  so  long 
as  the  American  troop  commitment  in 
Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia  totals 
50,000  or  more,  including  offshore  naval 
operations.  A  second  novel  feature  of  the 
bill  is  the  earmarking  of  all  moneys  col- 
lected from  the  imiwsition  of  the  excess 
war  profits  tax  for  housing,  a  critical 
domestic  need  which  has  long  suffered 
from  a  lock  of  adequate  funding.  This 
represents  a  step  in  the  direction  of  a 
more  rational  ordering  of  national  pri- 
orities. 


BOSTON  UNIVERSITY  LAW  REVIEW 
REVIEWS  KENT  STATE  AND  CAM- 
BODIAN ISSUES 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OP    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  30,  1970 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who 
has  consistently  urged  and  endeavored 
to  stimulate  responsible  and  creative 
public  dialog  on  the  Indochina  ques- 
tion, I  have  been  greatly  encouraged  by 
the  conscientious  efforts,  such  as  that 
undertaken  by  the  Boston  University 
Law  Review,  to  contribute  to  meaningful 
public  discussion. 

Their  statement  announcing  the  pub- 
lication of  a  special  supplementary  is- 
sue, including  the  works  of  a  number  of 
noted  legal  scholars,  which  is  devoted 
wholly  to  the  various  legal  issues  which 
have  arisen  in  response  to  the  U.S.  In- 
volvement in  Cambodia  and  the  tragedy 
that  occurred  recently  at  Kent  State 
University,  portends  an  outstanding 
document.  In  terms  of  the  contribution 
it  can  make  in  bringing  rational  thought 
and  scholarly  analysis  to  bear  on  these 
issues,  it  wall,  I  am  sure,  bear  careful 
reading. 

I  include  the  statement  here  for  the 
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attention  of  my  colleagues,  and  look  for- 
ward to  its  publication: 

July  29,  1970. 

In  response  to  American  entrance  Into 
Cambodia  and  the  recent  incident  at  Kent 
State,  the  Boston  University  Law  Review  has 
undertalcen  the  publication  of  a  special  sup- 
plementary issue  devoted  to  some  of  the  legal 
issues  arising  from  these  events.  We  are  pub- 
lishing articles  by  legal  scholars  as  well  as 
a  number  of  student  works.  Included  In  the 
volvmie  are  articles  by  the  following  authors: 
Professor  Henry  Monaghan  of  Boston  Uni- 
versity School  of  Law,  Professor  William 
Barnes  of  the  Fletcher  School  of  Law  and 
Diplomacy  at  Tufts  University,  Professor 
Joseph  Goldstein  of  the  Yale  Law  School,  Mr. 
John  Bender  of  New  Yoric  University  Center 
for  International  Studies,  Professor  Banks 
McDowell  of  Boston  University  School  of  Law, 
Mr.  Albert  Brien  formerly  of  the  Rhode  Is- 
land National  Guard,  and  Mr.  Fred  P.  Gra- 
ham of  The  New  York  Times. 

It  is  the  hope  of  all  connected  with  this 
project  that  hard,  scholarly  analysis  wiU  sur- 
face above  the  emotional  harangues,  and  that 
this  volume  will  make  a  meaningful  contri- 
bution toward  that  end. 

Bartley  F.  Fisher, 
Editor  in  Chief,  Boston  University  Law 

Review. 


CHANGE  IN  OUTLOOK  TOWARD 
CRIME  CONTROL 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  30,  1970 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
second  session  of  the  91st  Congress  final- 
ly adjourns,  there  is  no  question  in  my 
mind  that  passage  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia crime  bill  will  be  adjudged  one 
of  its  most  creditable  achievements.  Even 
more  important  than  the  changes  it  will 
bring  in  dealing  with  the  criminal,  is  the 
change  in  outlook  toward  control  of 
crime.  I  would  hope  that  the  passage  of 
this  bill  indicates  the  beginning  of  the 
end  of  the  old  era  of  permissiveness 
which  characterized  the  previous  adm.in- 
istration,  and  which  led  America  into  the 
worst  crime  wave  in  its  history. 

The  symbol  of  this  permissiveness  was, 
of  course,  the  previous  U.S.  Attorney 
General  Ramsey  Clark  who  continues  to 
demonstrate  on  television  that  he  has 
learned  nothing  since  he  left  office.  The 
subject  is  dealt  with  fairly  and  honestly 
in  an  editorial  in  the  current  issue  of  the 
Republican  Congressional  Committee's 
weekly  Newsletter,  wliich  I  submit  for 
publication  in  the  Record  : 

Ramsey  Go  Home? 

Ramsey  Clark,  former  U.S.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, has  the  true  "Texas  look"  about  him. 
He  Is  tall,  lean  and  rangy.  Also,  his  drawl  Is 
authentic  Texan. 

If  one  went  by  how  he  said  something — 
rather  than  the  import  of  his  words — It 
would  not  be  difficult  to  visualize  him  as  a 
tough  marshal  of  the  Frontier  West — spur- 
ring Old  Faithful  to  full  gallop  and  unlim- 
bering  the  trusty  Winchester  while  chasing 
the  bad  guys  Into  the  sunset. 

Such  an  Image  would  be  sadly  Inaccurate. 

To  his  credit,  Clark  Is  passionately  dedi- 
cated to  civil  rights.  Also  to  his  credit  is  the 
good  work  he  has  done  toward  racial  peace 
through  the  Urban  League.  We  wish  he  could 
have  exhibited  similar  zeal  toward  plain, 
common-sense  enforcement  of  Federal  law, 
to  the  benefit  of  all  races. 
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Crime  soared  throughout  the  Nation  during 
his  tenure  as  Attorney  General.  Ramsey 
Clark  certainly  did  not  cause  the  crime  wave. 
But  his  approach  toward  coping  with  it  was 
so  negative  and  inconsistent  that  we  wonder 
how  much  the  rate  might  have  been  abated 
by  a  tougher  stance  on  his  part. 

Amazingly,  nov,-  in  July,  1970.  he  appears 
again  on  TV  news  shows,  selling  the  same 
old  line:  Tlie  D.C.  crime  bill  that  is  finally 
clearing  Congress — a  biU  aimed  mostly  at 
repeat  offenders  and  loaded  with  safeguards 
for  them — will  increase  crime  rather  than 
reduce  it,  in  his  opinion. 

As  Attorney  General,  Clark  particularly 
disliked  wiretapping.  His  strong  views 
against  it  were  unusual  In  that  his  prede- 
cessor, Robert  F.  Kennedy,  used  it  extensive- 
ly. And  the  spelled-out,  strictly  circum- 
scribed authority  Congress  provided  In  the 
big  crime  act  oi  1968,  over  his  objections, 
went  unused. 

Asked  on  "Meet  the  Press"  earlier  this 
year  to  explain  his  refusal  to  use  wiretaps, 
Clark  replied:  "Because  crime  cant  be  con- 
trolled by  wiretapping.  It  undermines  the 
confidence  of  the  people  In  their  Govern- 
me:n.  It  demeans  human  dignity  in  the  long 
run.  It  escalates  the  levels  of  violence  in 
America.  .  .  ." 

Purer  poppycock  than  that  statement 
would  be  difficult  to  imagine. 

In  the  first  place,  the  syndicate  gamblers 
and  narcotics  peddlers  who  rely  on  the  tele- 
phone are  not  violence-prone  where  violence 
can  be  avoided.  What  they  like  is  to  have 
things  nice  and  quiet.  In  the  second  place,  a 
\iriual  guarantee  of  clear,  unmouitored  com- 
municatioii  is  generally  regarded  as  a  major 
contributor  to  the  expansion  of  organized 
crime  in  recent  years. 

Thankfully,  that  attitude  was  cleared  out 
of  the  Justice  Department  in  January.  1969. 
Ramsey  Clark  also  has  jxxsh-poohed  the 
importance  of  the  Attorney  General's  office  In 
the  war  against  crime.  Crime,  he  empha- 
sizes, is  essentially  a  local  problem,  to  be 
solved  by  local  resources. 

Crime  is,  indeed,  a  local  problem.  Where 
his  reasoning  falls  apart  Is  In  his  Indicated 
belief  that  it  is  only  a  local  porblem.  If  it 
were  merely  local,  and  not  national,  why  did 
Congress  find  it  nec«ssary.  even  before  he 
left  office,  to  subsidize  State  and  local  law 
enforcement  to  the  tune  of  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars?  Why  does  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  have  a  gaping  block-square  excava- 
tion where  enlarged  facilities  for  the  FBI 
will  soon  rise?  When  crime  is  both  national 
and  rampant,  it  must  be  met  by  power  and 
resources  such  as  only  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  command. 

Although  it  is  tempting  to  suggest,  "Ram- 
sey go  home,"  on  second  thought,  should 
we? 

Clark  was  and  is  a  Democrat — one  who 
held  a  major  Cabinet  office.  And  he  was,  and 
remains  to  a  large  extent,  the  symbol  of  the 
era  of  permisslvenese  that  characterized  law 
enforcement  in  this  Nation  before  the  Nixon 
Administration  came  to  power. 

Ramsey  go  home?  No!  He  should  stay  m 
Washington  a:;d  keep  talking.  He  could  be 
the  GOP's  secret  weapon  of  1970  and  '72. 


BRYAN  H.  JACQUES 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or  massachusbtts 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  30,  1970 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  able  staff 
director  of  the  House  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business,  Br>an  H.  Jacques,  has 
retired  after  many  years  of  dedicated  and 
outstanding  public  service. 

I  can  personally  attest  to  the  fine  work 
Bryan  has  done.  Sitting  in  the  ranking 
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minority  spot  on  the  committee,  I  have 
witnessed  Bryan  in  action.  I  think  his 
record  is  something  that  all  of  us  on  the 
committee,  and  in  this  body,  can  look 
upon  with  pride. 

Bryan  graduated  from  tlie  University 
of  Kansas  and  the  University  of  Chicago 
School  of  Law.  He  served  as  counsel  with 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  when 
appointed  .'-tafT  director  of  the  Small 
Business  Committee  was  serving  as  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  Industry  Guid- 
ance at  ihe  FTC. 

Bryan's  service  to  the  Nation's  5  mil- 
lion businessmen  will  noi  be  forgotten. 
The  spirit  with  which  he  tackled  his  job 
on  thf  committee  will  be  remembered  by 
all  of  us. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  we  all  owe  a  debt 
of  gratitude  to  tliis  outstanding  public 
servant — Bryan  H.  Jacques. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

raE  CIVIL  AERONAUTICS  BOARD 
AND  AIR  FARES 


July  30,  1970 


SGT.  GARY  LEE  SCHNEIDER 


HON.  M.  G.  (GENE)  SNYDER 

OP    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKE-ENT.A  FIVES 

Thursday.  July  30.  1970 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day, July  14.  Sgt.  Gary  Lee  Schneider,  20. 
was  killed  in  action  in  Vietnam. 

There  is  very  little  a  man  can  say  to 
a  family  that  has  given  its  son  in  a 
war.  I  ri.se  here  today  to  pay  tribute  to 
Gary  Schneider.  I  rise  on  behalf  of  the 
Aemrican  people  for  whom  Gary  made 
the  hidiest  sacrifice. 

He  gave  his  life  upholding  his  patriotic 
beliefs  and  it  must  be  our  hope  and 
prayer  that  Gary  Lee  Schneider  died  so 
that  others  could  live — and  remain  free. 
I  know  I  speak  for  the  people  of  the 
Fourth  District  of  Kentucky — and  for  all 
Americans — when  I  convey  my  deep 
sense  of  loss  and  sympathy  to  the 
Schneider  family. 

The  front-page  story  reporting  the 
loss  of  Sergeant  Schneider,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Kentucky  Post  follows: 

IFrom  the  Kentucky  Post.  J<i!y  21,  1970] 

Killed  in  Patrol  Action  in  Vietnam 

(By  Donna  McKeown) 

Armv  Sgt.  Gary  Lee  Schneider.  20.  a  hand- 
some Newijort  Catholic  Hit:h  School  gradu- 
ate, was  killed  in  action  July  14  In  Vietnam. 

The  Defense  Department  notifiod  his 
parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Schneider,  432 
W.  10th  street.  Newport,  he  died  under  hostile 
fire  during  night  patrol  action. 

No  further  information  was  avai'.nble,  said 
his  mother. 

Sgt.  Schneider  is  the  145th  northern  Ken- 
tucky son  to  lose  his  life  In  the  Indochina 
War:  30th  from  C.\mpbeU  County. 

Mrs.  Schneider  said  her  son  "never  com- 
plained " 

"He  always  wrote  nice  letters. 

"He  was  contented  as  anyone  could  be  over 
there,"  she  said. 

Sgt,  Schneider  graduated  from  NCHS  In 
1967  and  entered  the  Army  in  April,  1969. 

In  Vietnam  since  la.st  September,  he  was 
due  home  September  of  this  year. 

In  addition  to  his  parents.  Sgt.  Schneider 
is  survived  by  three  brothers.  Edward  Jr.. 
who  has  Just  returned  from  Army  service  In 
Germany;  David  and  Kenneth,  and  a  sister, 
Robin,  all  at  home 

Radel  Funeral  Home,  Newport.  Is  in  charge 
of  arrangements. 


HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

op    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  30,  1970 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  29, 
1970,  31  of  my  colleagues  and  I  filed  in 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  Circuit  a  response  to  a  mo- 
tion by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  ask- 
ing the  court  to  issue  a  partial  stay  of  its 
mandate  in  a  case  which  we  have  brought 
against  the  Board. 

Our  response  follows : 
(In  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for 

the    District    of    Columbia    Circuit.    No. 

23 ,627  j 

John  E.  Moss,  Glenn  M.  Anderson,  Thomas 
L.  Ashley,  Walter  S.  Baring,  George  E. 
Brown,  Jr..  Phillip  Burton,  Daniel  E. 
Button.  Jeffery  Cohelan,  James  C.  Cor- 
MAN.  John  D.  Dincfll,  Don  Edwards, 
Richard  T.  Hanna,  Augustus  F.  Hawkins, 
Chet  Holifield,  Harold  T.  Johnson,  Rob- 
ert L,  Lecgett,  Joseph  McDade,  John  Mc- 
Fall,  Spark  M.  Matsinaga,  George  P. 
Miller.  Joseph  G.  Minish,  Patsy  T.  Mink, 
Jerry  L.  Pettis.  Thomas  M.  Refs.  Peter  W. 
RoDiNO.  Jr..  Edward  R.  Roybal,  Bernie 
SisK,  Charles  M.  Teague,  John  Tunney, 
Lionel  Van  Deerlin,  Jerome  R.  Waldie, 
Charles  H.  Wilson.  Petitioners,  v.  Civil 
Aeronautics   Board,   Respondent 

Response  op  Petitions  to  Motion  for 
Partial  Stay  of  Mandate 

Petitioners  object  to  the  partial  stay  of 
mandate  requested  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board.  However,  if  such  a  stay  Is  granted,  it 
should  be  conditioned  upon  appropriate 
measures  designed  for  the  protection  of  the 
traveling  public.  Today's  CAB  order.  No.  70- 
7-128,  appears  adequately  to  protect  the  in- 
terests of  carriers.  Yet,  if  the  decision  of  this 
Court  in  the  present  case  means  anything  at 
all,  it  means  that  the  time  has  come  to  pay 
some  heed  to  the  Interests  of  fare-payers. 

I 

The  fares  now  In  effect  are  unlawful  for 
several  different  reasons: 

First,  as  the  Board  admits,  they  are  based 
on  the  Board's  illegal  order  of  September  12 
and  therefore  unlawful  under  the  decision 
of  this  Court. 

Second,  they  are  excessive,  unjust,  and  un- 
reasonable for  all  of  the  reasons  stated  by 
petitioners  in  previous  submissions  to  the 
Board  and  this  Court.  There  is  still  not  a 
scintilla  uf  evidence  that  they  meet  the  sub- 
stantive standards  of  sections  1002(e)  and 
102  uf  the  Federal  Aviation  Act. 

I'hird,  as  petitioners  made  clear  In  a  filing 
with  the  Board  on  July  28,  1970,  (which 
filing  is  attached  to  this  response),  the 
Board's  decision  of  June  19,  1970,  to  permit 
a  "rounding  up"  of  fares — which  decision 
resulted  in  the  specific  tariffs  now  on  file — 
was  illegal  for  the  same  reasons  stated  In 
the  decision  of  this  Court  with  respect  to 
the  Board's  order  of  September  12,  1969.  In- 
deed, the  Board's  decision  of  June  19  was 
even  more  objectionable,  because  the  Board 
acted  on  the  basis  of  private  communica- 
tions from  the  carriers,  never  issued  an  order 
but  only  a  press  release,  and  admittedly  gave 
the  public  no  opportunity  to  lodge  ob- 
jections. 

It  Is  thus  a  highly  tainted  group  of  fares 
that  the  Board  now  proposes  to  maintain  in 
effect  for  a  further  90  days  pursuant  to  an 
order  of  this  Court. 


Petitioners  are  doubtful  that  under  pres- 
ent circumstances  there  can  be  carrier-made 
rates  which  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act.  The  Board's  attempt  to 
cure  its  prior  illegal  ratemaking  activities  by 
simply  declaring  that  the  carriers  are  now 
■free"  to  file  tariffs  does  not  deal  with  the 
realities  of  the  situation. 

In  the  first  place,  the  effect  of  the  proce- 
dure ordered  by  the  Board  is  to  preserve  the 
existing  tainted  fares  for  an  additional  90 
days.  It  is  extremely  unclear  why  the  status 
quo  which  the  Court  has  already  declared  to 
be  unlawful  should  be  maintained  for  that 
period.  Secondly,  the  i'nfluence  of  the  Board's 
detailed  September  12  order  is  so  pervasive  as 
to  raise  serious  questions  about  the  notion 
that  the  carriers  are  "free  "  to  make  rates. 

Petitioners  do  not  believe  that  the  Court 
should  force  the  representatives  of  the  public 
or  the  carriers  to  play  the  Board's  game  of 
charade.  We  believe  that  tlie  Court  should 
issue  its  mandate  along  with  an  order  to  the 
Board  to  derermine  rates  according  to  the 
substantive  criteria  of  sections  1002(e)  and 
102  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act. 

The  Court's  opinion  gave  the  Board  ample 
notice  that  it  la  prepared  to  interpret  the  Act 
flexibly  to  allow  the  most  summary  type  of 
hearing  on  an  emergency  basis  to  allow  the 
Board  to  act  legally  under  section  lC02(d).i 
We  think  it  is  high  time  that  the  Board  act 
as  the  responsible  regulator  of  the  airline  in- 
dustry which  the  statute  requires  it  to  be. 


In  the  event  that  the  Court  determines  to 
stay  its  mandate,  petitioners  request  that  the 
Court  condition  such  stay  upon  appropriate 
measures  to  protect  the  traveling  public  dur- 
ing the  interim  between  the  date  on  which 
the  Court's  mandate  was  to  issue  (July  30, 
1970)  and  the  date  on  which  lawful  fares 
are  re-established.  Petitioners  believe  that 
such  conditions  are  imperative  to  mitigate 
the  unfairness  of  calling  upon  the  public  to 
pay  the  present  unlawful  fares  for  any  fur- 
ther length  of  time. 

Petitioners  would  suggest  that  the  follow- 
ing conditions  may  be  appropriate: 

1.  The  Board  should  conduct  proceedings 
to  determine  the  amount  by  which  the  pres- 
ent unlawful  fares  exceed  lawful  fares.  It 
may  well  be  that  this  amount  is  equal  to  the 
6.35  per  cent  fare  Increase  granted  on  Sep- 
tember 12,  plus  the  additional  fare  increase 
attributable  to  "rounding  up"  each  fare  to 
the  nearest  full  dollar. 

2.  An  equitable  mpans  shotUd  be  deter- 
mined during  those  proceedings  for  refund- 
ing the  unlawful  overcharge  to  members  of 
the  public.  The  carriers  should  be  ordered 
either  to  collect  sufficient  information  from 
passengers  to  permit  eventual  refunding  or 
to  post  appropriate  notices  in  sales  offices  and 
ticket  counters  informing  members  of  the 
public  that  the  fares  they  are  paying  are  of 
disputed  lawfulness  and  that  ticket  stubs 
should  be  retained  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing refunds.  Alternatively,  a  fund  or  reserve 
should  be  established  for  the  purpose  of  be- 
ing subsequently  applied  against  future  rate 
determinations. - 


'  In  a  filing  with  the  Board  on  July  24, 
1970,  (attached  to  this  response) ,  petitioners 
suggested  that  the  Board  itself  should  de- 
termine lawful  fares  for  the  future  and  that 
pending  such  a  rate  determination  the  fares 
prevailing  prior  to  October  1,  1969 — which 
had  never  been  challenged  and  therefore  may 
be  presumed  to  establish  a  lawful  structure — 
could  be  instituted  after  the  most  summary 
1002(d)  proceedings. 

'  Compare  Bebchick  v.  Public  Utilities 
Comm'n.  115  App.  D.C.  216,  232-33,  318  F.2d 
187.  203-04  (en  banc),  cert,  denied,  373  U.S. 
913    (1963).   The  legal   authorities  for  such 
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Respectfully  submitted. 

Stanford  G.  Ross, 
Ronald  B.  Lewis, 

Of  Counsel. 
H.  David  Rosendloom, 
Caplin  &  Drysdale, 
Attorneys  for  Petitioners. 
July  29,  1970. 

certificate  of  service 
I  hereby  certify  that  I  have  this  day  served 
the  foregoing  Response  of  Petitioners  to  Mo- 
ilon  for  Partial  Stay  of  Mandate  by  causing 
a  copy  thereof  to  be  mailed,  first  class  post- 
age prepaid,  to  the  following  persons: 

Honorable  Richard  W.  McLaren.  Assistant 
Attorney  General,  and  Howard  E.  Shapiro, 
Esq.  Attorney,  United  States  Department 
of  Justice,  Washington,  D.C,  and 

Warren  L.  Sharfman,  Esq.,  Associate  Gen- 
eral Counsel,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  1825 
Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20428. 

I  have  also  served  copies  of  the  foregoing 
document   by  causing  copies   thereof   to  be 
mailed,  first  class  postage  prepaid,  to  coun- 
sel for:  Continental  Air  Lines,  Inc.;   Ameri- 
can Airlines,   Inc.;    Eastern   Air   Lines,   Inc.; 
Trans  World  Airlines.  Inc.:  North  Central  Air- 
Unee,  Inc.;    Mohawk  Airlines,   Inc.;    Branlff 
.Mrways,  Inc.;  and  Northwest  Airlines,  Inc. 
H.  David  Rosenbloom, 
Attorney  for  Peiiiioners. 
July  29,  1970. 


SHAW    PREPARATORY    SCHOOL 


HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF  Massachusetts 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  30,  1970 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  hon- 
ored to  participate  in  and  deliver  the 
principal  address  at  the  impressive  grad- 
uation exercises  conducted  by  the  Shaw 
Preparatory  School  of  Boston,  Mass.,  at 
the  Sheraton  Plaza  Hotel  on  June  13, 
1970. 

The  affair  was  well  attended  by  the 
families  and  friends  of  the  young  grad- 
uates, and  it  was  a  great  pleasure  for  me 
to  have  the  chance  to  talk,  not  only  with 
these  boys  and  girls,  but  also  with  the 


interim  action  have  already  been  presented  to 
this  Court  in  the  present  case,  particularly 
In  the  papers  filed  in  the  response  to  the 
Court's  order  of  January  9, 1970. 

As  the  Board  notes  in  today's  order,  No. 
70-7-128,  petitioners  have  filed  with  the 
Board  a  request  that  the  Board  institute  a 
hearing  to  determine  the  amount  of  the 
overcharge  during  the  period  beginning  Octo- 
i)er  1,  1969,  and  to  decide  on  the  relief  to  be 
afforded  the  public.  (See  petitioners'  filing 
of  July  24  with  the  Board.)  Since  this  ques- 
tion is  before  the  Board,  we  are  asking  the 
Cotm;  only,  by  way  of  condition  to  a  stay  of 
Its  mandate,  to  accord  similar  relief  for  the 
period  beginning  with  July  30,  1970.  We  note 
that  statements  appearing  on  the  first  page 
of  the  Board's  order  appear  to  prejudge  the 
question  of  whether  such  relief  Is  appropri- 
ate for  the  period  beginning  October  1,  1969. 
Petitioners  recognize,  however,  that  that 
question  is  still  before  the  Board  and  that 
they  retain  the  opportunity,  upon  Issuance 
of  a  final  Board  decision  on  this  point,  to 
seelc  from  this  Court  a  ruling  as  to  whether 
such  a  decision  would  be  in  accordance  with 
its  mandate. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

outstanding  Shaw  faculty  and  some  of 
the  families  attending  the  exercises. 

I  was  particularly  impressed,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  gi-aduates  of  Shaw- 
Preparatory  School  represent  every  eco- 
nomic level  in  our  society  and  come  from 
local  and  distant  commimities. 

The  school  is  fulfilling  a  most  impor- 
tant educational  role  in  these  times  of 
student  unrest  in  that  it  is  primarily 
geared  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of 
young  men  and  women  whose  .secondary 
education  has  been  interrupted  for  one 
reason  or  another,  or  who  are  in  need  of 
specialized  individual  help  in  meeting  the 
college  entrance  requirements. 

I  include  in  the  Record  the  text  of  my 
address  at  the  graduation  exercises : 
Address  of  Hon.  Philip  J.  Philbin 

Distinguished  guests,  members  of  the 
Faculty,  Mr.  Avery,  members  of  the  Gradu- 
ating Class,  Parents  and  Friends: 

This  is  a  memorable  day  of  fulfillment,  of 
vital  tasks  successfully  finished,  a  day  min- 
j.:led  with  tne  Joys  of  achievement  and  the 
sorrow  of  parting  and  I  am  greatly  honored 
to  be  with  you. 

First,  let  me  congratulate  each  and  every 
one  of  you   upon  your  graduation 

It  marks  a  long  important  step  in  your 
personal  advancement — an  accomplishment 
of  which  you  can  Justly  be  proud. 

If  you  had  not  worked  sincerely  and  in- 
telligently you  would  not  have  been  able 
to  reach  the  cherished  goal  which  we  so  Joy- 
ously celebrate  in  these  impressive  exercises 
and  which  bring  to  this  happy  ending  your 
preparatory  school  careers. 

But  actually  it  Is  Just  the  beginning. 

The  wide  world  opens  before  you. 

Boundless  opportunities  of  a  promising, 
succesful  future  await  the  Impact  of  your 
aspiration,  energy,  ability  and  courage. 

You  are  the  beneficiaries  of  a  noble  transi- 
tion, blessed  by  Providence  with  the  favored 
destiny  of  being  raised  and  educated  in  this 
great,  free  country  of  ours — the  most  power- 
ful, the  freest,  the  richest,  the  most  ad- 
vanced, most  prosperous,  and  most  success- 
ful democracy  the  sun  has  ever  shone  upon. 

You  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  live 
in  an  atmosphere  of  tolerance,  where  men 
and  women  are  judged  for  what  they  are. 
what  they  achieve,  what  they  strive  for.  and 
not  for  the  circumstances  of  their  birth, 
their  religion   or  their  national   origin. 

Time  forbids  that  I  should  recite  in  full 
the  merits,  the  virtues,  and  the  brilliant 
achievements  of  this  noted  school  and  its 
dedicated  teachers. 

The  vital  thing  to  recall  today  is  the  won- 
derful atmosphere  of  freedom,  opportunity, 
tolerance,  pride  in  accomplishment,  incen- 
tive and  inspiration  which  has  been  engen- 
dered here,  and  in  which  you  have  been  so 
fortunate  to  work  under  the  guidance  and 
direction  of  these  gifted,  educational  lead- 
ers and  advisers. 

Let  me  repeat: 

You  have  been  fortunate  in  the  extreme 
m  having  this  fine  school  and  Its  teachers, 
and  I  know  that  as  you  meet  with  them 
officially  for  the  last  time  your  hearts  are 
filler!  with  regret  of  parting  but  with  deepest 
gratitude  for  what  they  have  done  for  you. 
Yovi  will  miss  them  and  your  class-mates. 
Future  years,  let  me  assure  you  will  serve  to 
bring  into  clearer  jocus  a^  an  inspiring  force 
in  your  lives  the  many  advantages  and  bene- 
fits you  have  enjoyed  under  the  leadership  of 
your  teachers,  and  which  will  Inspire  you 
throughout  your  lives. 

There  is  another  group  today  to  whom  you 
owe   an   indefinable   debt    for   your   present 
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success,  and  that  is  your  loving  parents.  As  a 
parent  myself,  I  know  full  well  the  immeasur- 
able quality  of  the  love,  devotion  and  loyal 
support  they  have  given  you  so  gladly,  so 
proudly,  so  eagerly,  seeking  no  reward  or 
commendation  save  your  continued  goodness 
of  character,  renewed  devotion  to  duty,  and 
future  contributions  on  your  part  in  the 
form  of  constructive  Interest  by  the  gradu- 
ates in  behalf  of  your  families,  communities, 
the  nation,  and  compassionate  regard,  con- 
cern and  assistance  for  those  in  our  society. 
who  may  need  your  help  in  so  many  different 
ways. 

Parents  do  not  expect  miracles,  but  they 
like  to  think  that  in  whatever  you  undertake, 
you  will  give  your  best,  recognize  your  re- 
sponsibilities to  yourselves,  your  families,  to 
the  people  as  a  whole,  and  to  the  country. 
which  has  given  you  the  freedoms  and  the 
opportunity  to  advance  yourselves  to  an  ex- 
tent not  possible  in  any  other  country. 

They  ask  only  that  you  strive  as  good,  in- 
dustrious, self-respecting  Americans  con- 
tributing in  every  way  you  can  to  the  build- 
ing of  good  citizenship,  whole.some  family 
life,  loyal  friendships  and  the  building  of  a 
better,  modernized,  up-to-date,  and  socially, 
economically  and  spiritually  just  and  right- 
eous nation  that  will  be  adapted  and  func- 
tionalized  to  serve,  pray  God.  the  Jet-space- 
nuclear  age  of  peace,  prosperity  and  social 
Justice,  into  which  we  are  already  entered. 

For  parents  today  there  is  very  special 
pride  in  you  and  happiness  for  your  success. 

After  all — parents  are  long-suffering.  Par- 
ents know  the  Joys  and  sorrows  of  life — the 
trials,  adversities  and  problems,  because  they 
liave  come  your  way  some  time  ago 

They  have  experienced  the  obstacles,  the 
pit-falls,  the  difficulties  you  will  have  to  face, 
indeed  you  may  have  already  experienced 
some  of  them. 

If  parents  were  to  close  their  eyes  today, 
they  would  see  the  bright,  flower-decke<l 
fields  of  other  years.  They  would  see  before 
them  the  smiling  faces  of  dear  loved  ones, 
no  longer  here,  who  made  their  own  progress 
po.ssible.  They  would  perhaps  feel  again  the 
affectionate  touch  of  their  hand  upon  their 
shoulder,  the  wise  words  of  counsel,  advice 
and  encouragement  in  their  own  golden  days. 

But  this  is  the  world  of  the  present.  It 
will  not  wait  It  will  move  on.  Opportunity  Is 
beckoning  you.  each  and  every  one.  It  knocks 
on  your  door.  It  may  knock  often,  or  it  may 
knock  only  once  It  is  up  to  you  to  remember 
your  i'.ne  heri'ace.  to  treasure  your  own  high 
ideals,  and  let  nothing  swerve  you  from  them. 

The  generation  gap  is  somewhat  of  an  Il- 
lusion. A  generation  moves  faster  than  you 
think.  Today  Is  yours.  Make  the  most  of  It. 
Do  not  let  It  pass  you  by. 

You  have  recorded  a  significant  accom- 
plishment in  preparatory  school  work.  By 
training  and  character,  you  are  well  equipped 
for  future  advancement.  If  you  have  the 
will,  ambition  and  determination  you  will 
go  on  to  finer  achievements,  and  that  is  what 
I  proudly  wish  for  every  one  of  you. 

Be  interested  In  the  civic  and  political  af- 
fairs of  community,  state  and  nation.  Do 
your  part  to  make  the  community  and  coun- 
try a  better  place  for  all  our  citizens  with 
peace  and  real  happiness. 

Remember  this — that  Democracy  and  free- 
dom can  be  destroyed  by  the  indifference  and 
non-particlpatlon  of  the  ordinary  citizen, 
and  the  unbridled  activities  of  minority  pres- 
sure groups  seeking  to  take  over,  and  to  re- 
cast this  nation  into  a  monolithic,  totali- 
tarian, police  state  that  would  convert  cltl- 
7,ens  into  subjects  and  slaves,  and  steal  away 
their  liberties. 

The  nation  and  the  world  are  faced  by 
many  grave  problems.  Peace  in  our  time  is 
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the  greatest,  and  there  are  others  of  major 
priority  to  serve  and  help  the  people.  All 
these  challenging  problems,  the  outcome  of 
which  could  well  determine  the  destiny  of 
free  men  and  women  here  and  everywhere, 
cannot  be  solved  In  their  entirety  without 
your  active,  dedicated  help. 

You  and  those  who  work  with  you  are  the 
brlghest  and  most  promising  generation 
this  nation  has  ever  known.  You  will  have 
to  solve  these  great  problems  as  they  come 
before  the  country-  In  your  day  and  that  Is 
near  at  hand,  in  fact,  it  Is  tomorrow. 

I  will  not  elaborate  the  acute  problems  we 
face,  but  who  does  not  see  the  hand  of  sub- 
version in  the  events  transpiring  In  this 
country  must  be  uninformed,  living  In  a 
world  of  his  own,  or  sympathetic  with  those 
who  are  pledged  to  cripple,  destroy  and  take 
over  this  government. 

Ours  Is  the  duty  In  these  perilous  days  to 
lead  the  national  effort  to  Insure  and  pro- 
mote stability,  self-respect,  sense  of  Identi- 
fication of  those,  young  and  old,  who  are 
alienated  and  frustrated  by  things  In  our 
society.  The  overwhelming  majority  In  this 
country,  who  believe  in  the  free  principles 
of  the  Constitution  and  the  country,  are 
determined  to  protect  and  preserve  this  na- 
tion at  a;i  costs. 

Everyone  must  come  to  understand  that 
the  democratic  process,  under  the  rule  of 
law,  not  force  and  violence,  is  the  way  by 
which  necessary  changes  in  the  government 
and  the  economy  can  and  will  be  made  un- 
der our  system  of  government. 

Some  people  are  sadly  deluding  them- 
selves If  they  think  they  can  start  a  revolu- 
tion by  violence  in  this  country,  or  intimi- 
date the  American  people  and  their  elected 
representatives. 

Lawful  dissent  and  full  individual  rights 
are  recognized  by  law  in  this  country. 

But  the  only  lawful  revolution  recognized 
by  our  Constitution  and  laws  Is  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  ballot.  The  overthrow  of  this 
government  by  force  and  violence,  or  advo- 
cating such  overthrow,  is  against  the  law  of 
this  country,  and  will  never  be  tolerated  by 
the  p>eople 

I  have  tmbounded  confidence  in  this  coun- 
try, the  flexibility  of  our  government,  pursu- 
ant to  the  popular  will,  to  make  any  and 
all  necessary   changes  In  our  system. 

I  also  have  great  confidence  in  the  future 
greatness,  growth,  progress,  prosperity  and 
well-being  of  the  nation  and  the  American 
peopl"  in  this  generation,  and  in  countless 
others  to  follow. 

This  Is  in  truth  the  greatest  country  ever 
conceived  and  developed  In  this  world.  Like 
all  governments  from  time  to  time,  it  must 
be  adapted  to  modem  conditions. 

I  repeat : 

This  government  can  and  will  be  adapted 
by  the  v.ill  of  the  people  to  meet  every  need. 
No  ont'  can  ever  destroy  this  country  by  force 
and  violence,  s.o  long  as  w?  remain  .strong. 
the  jjeople  remain  concerned.  loyal,  and  in- 
tent upon  protecting  and  preserving  it  as 
they  are  botmd  to  do.  and  will  do. 

Let  all  of  us  regardless  of  race,  class  or 
cre?d  unite  to  solve  all  otir  problems,  and 
to  bring  understanding,  social  justice,  full 
civil  rights,  and  enduring  peace  and  the  rule 
of  law  for  this  country  and  the  world  and 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam  at  the  earliest 
possible  time 

And  now  let  me  thank  you  for  the  high 
privilege  of  being  with  you  on  your  great 
d.iy.  and  let  you  in  on  a  little,  advance 
information  from  Washington. 

Nexr  week  in  the  House,  it  will  be  my  great 
pleasure  to  vote  for  the  bill  granting  the 
vote  to  18  years  olds.  You  deserve  it. 

Good  luck  and  God  love  yoti.  And  let  me 
warmly  thank  your  great  Mr.  Avery,  your 
gifted  leador  for  his  kindness  In  Inviting  me 
to  this  truly  memorable  graduation. 
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RESTRICTIVE  TRADE 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  30,  1970 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  is  currently  con- 
sidering far-reaching  amendments  to 
the  laws  governing  America's  trade 
policies. 

I  have  objected  strongly  to  the 
anticonsumer  turn  which  this  legisla- 
tion has  taken  in  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  this  leg- 
islation, the  implications  it  has  for 
American  consumers,  our  relations  with 
our  trading  partners,  and  the  health  of 
the  world  economy,  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
comments  which  Mrs.  Virginia  H. 
Knauer,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Pres- 
ident for  Consumer  Affairs,  made 
July  28.  Her  statement  summarizes 
some  of  the  major  deficiencies  in  the 
legislation  as  it  presently  stands. 

The  statement  follows : 
St.atement  of  Mrs.  Virginia  Knauer 

I  am  alarmed  over  the  disregard  of  the 
American  consumer  evidenced  by  the  re- 
strictive trade  bill  presently  before  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  The  Pres- 
ident has  registered  strong  objections  to  the 
measure,  and  I  would  hope  his  reservations 
will  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the 
Committee. 

In  many  ways,  this  bill  Is  the  most  sig- 
nificant "anti-consumer"  legislation  now  in 
the  Congress.  The  imposition  of  import 
quotas  will  hurr  virtually  every  consumer 
in  the  United  States,  particularly  lower  In- 
come consumers. 

Higher  prices,  fewer  product  choices,  re- 
duced competition,  and  a  limited  supply  of 
imported  products  are  the  probable  result 
of  the  proposed  import  quota  legislation. 
Quotas  of  the  type  provided  for  by  the  bill 
will  also  raise  the  prices  of  Imported 
commodities. 

It  is  possible  under  the  bill  that  some 
inexpensive  foreign  Imported  goods  might 
not  be  available  at  all,  and  our  lower  income 
constimers  may  well  find  themselves  unable 
to  afford  certain  products. 

The  interests  of  consumers  can  best  be 
protected  by  moving  toward  freer  trade.  The 
bin  in  the  House  of  Representatives  does  the 
reverse:  it  reduces  the  flexibility  of  the 
President  to  lessen  trade  barriers.  It  preserves 
by  law  oil  quotas  which  prevents  the  Presi- 
dent from  shifting  to  a  tariff  system,  it  man- 
dates new  quotas  in  certain  industries,  and 
it  encotirages  other  special  Interest  groups 
to  obtiiln  quotas  on  their  products — all  of 
this  at  the  expense  of  the  American 
consumer. 

I  do  appreciate  that  certain  Industries  now 
face  serious  competition  from  Imported 
goods,  and  I  stiggest  that  the  appropriate 
relief  for  these  m?nufacturers  is  through 
liberalization  of  adjustment  assistance 
procedures. 

If,  as  many  economic  experts  believe,  a 
trade  war  results  and  other  nations  do  re- 
taliate, there  will  be  an  even  greater  reduc- 
tion In  the  supply  of  goods  and  price  com- 
petition, and  the  effect  on  the  consumer 
will  be  devastating. 

Congress  should  put  the  welfare  of  the 
nation's  consumers  before  the  welfare  of  a 
few  individual  industries. 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  30,  1970 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  acted  wisely  in  armouncing 
his  intention  to  veto  any  trade  measure 
which  went  beyond  the  very  limited  re- 
lief he  proposed  for  the  textile  industry. 
The  blanket  quotas  which  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  pro- 
posed for  textiles,  shoes,  and  other  im- 
ports, as  well  as  other  restrictive  trade 
measures,  promise  little  relief,  much  do- 
mestic inflation,  and  hold  the  potential 
for  disaster  to  international  trade  and 
the  monetary  system. 

Clarence  K.  Streit,  who  reported  for 
the  New  York  Times  during  the  period 
when  Smoot-Hawley  tariffs  led  to  the 
monetary  crash  of  1929  and  the  Great 
Depression  of  the  1930's,  has  commented 
wisely  on  this  new  trend  toward  pro- 
tectionism and  isolationism.  In  the 
June  1970  issue  of  Freedom  and  Union, 
Mr.  Streit  draws  the  parallel  between 
these  times  and  those  of  40  years  ago,  and 
expresses  his  hope — a  hope  we  all  should 
share — that  Congress  will  not  make  the 
same  mistake  and  permit  history  once 
again  to  repeat  itself. 

I  also  want  to  include  in  the  Record 
a  piece  by  the  French  economist  Fred- 
erick Bastiat.  satirizing  arguments  which 
still,  strangely,  find  some  acceptance  by 
those  who  favor  restrictive  trade  prac- 
tices today. 

Why  Quotas  Again — The  LSD  That 
Brought  HrrLER  and  War? 

(By  Clarence  K.  Streit) 
History,  someone  said,  repeats  itself  only 
when  Its  lessons  are  ignored.  That  has  dire 
implications  now  for  the  already  failing  U.S. 
and  world  markets  and  economies.  All  too 
clearly  the  many  leaders  In  American  In- 
dustry and  In  Congress  who  are  seeking  Im- 
port quotas  as  protection  against  the  cur- 
rent recession  deei>ening  into  another  world 
depression  Ignore  the  lesson  given  when  that 
remedy  got  a  full  trial  40  years  ago.  And  now 
the  Administration  has  reluctantly  given  in 
as  regards  textile  quotas — deemed  to  bring 
the  quickest  fxilltlcal  rewards. 

I  would  not  question  the  sincerity  of  Its 
reluctance  to  approve  them — but  this  indi- 
cates it  has  some  awareness  that  the  quota 
drug  does  not  cure  but,  like  herein  or  LSD, 
gives  delusions — as  Herblock  brings  out  so 
vividly  on  our  cover — that  cost  dearly.  The 
reluctance  of  the  Administration's  consent 
will  not,  in  the  circumstances  mitigate  its 
resp>onslblllty  when  the  consequences  of  its 
having  opened  the  door  to  the  waiting  horde 
of  other  quota-seekers  come  home  to  plague 
it. 

The  reasoning  that  leads  to  import  quota* 
resembles  that  which  leads  to  currency  de- 
valuation: The  expected  benefits  depend  on 
the  example  not  being  followed  by  others. 
That  expectation,  experience  shows,  is  naive 
indeed.  It  is  the  more  so  now,  because  1970 
is  an  election  year.  Tlie  only  hope  that  quotas 
will  not  spread  to  "protect"  other  producers 
in  the  United  States— and  therefore  abroad— 
is  that  reconsideration  wll  bring  the  Ad- 
ministration and  Congress  to  a  much  higher 
level  of  courage,  with  the  help  of  thoee  who 
eye-witnessed  what  quotas  did  to  deepen  the 
1929  Wall  Street  crash  into  the  World  De- 
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oression  in  1931.  As  one  who  covered  the 
international  monetary-econonalc  chain  re- 
actions in  that  period  as  N.Y.  Times  corre- 
sDondent  assigned  to  the  League  of  Nations, 
International  Labor  Office  and  Worid  Bank, 
perhaps  I  can  help. 

what,  why  and  when  of  quotas 

Quotas  let  in  only  a  fixed  amount  of  a  com- 
modity, usually  small.  They  curb  trade  more 
than  tariff  duties,  because  exporters  may  get 
nast  the  latter  by  cutting  costs,  getting  sub- 
sidies etc.,  but  when  a  quota  Is  filled,  notn- 
ini?  more  can  get  in.  Quotas  were  rarely 
u»d  before  the  world  monetary  crash  in 
September  1931.  The  protectionist  device  that 
i»d  trade  toward  that  disaster  was  the  tariff. 
Ntae  months  after  the  1929  Wall  Street 
crash,  the  U.S.  passed  the  Smoot-Hawley 
tariff.  To  cite  Geneva's  World  Economic  Sur- 
vey.1931: 

"The  great  tariff  event  of  1930  was  the 
Hawley-Smoot  tariff  .  .  .  additional  duties 
were  imposed  on  more  than  900  items.  The 
heavier  duties  v/ere  upon  manufactured  ar- 
ticles .  .  •  exports  of  European  countries, 
particularlv  Germany  .  .  .  were  most  affected. 
The  U.S.  tariff  was  the  precursor  of  many 
others,  and  by  the  end  of  1930  there  was 
serious  restriction  of  International  trade." 

When  this  led  to  the  world  monetary 
crash,  many  nations  took  more  and  more 
tariff  "marijuana"  and  began  adding  the 
LSD  of  quotas.  The  1932-33  Survey  noted: 

"Prohibitions,  quotas,  licensing  systems 
and  clearing  agreements"  had  "never  been 
used  before  as  a  general  method  of  trade 
regtilation,  except  in  the  altogether  abnormal 
circumstances  of  war  and  Immediate  post- 
war years."  This  "new  protectionism."  it  said, 
"effectively  completed"  the  "restrictive  ef- 
fects" of  the  older  way. 

quotas   sped  depression 

"Speed"  is  a  nickname  of  LSD — a  further 
reason  to  liken  quotas  to  that  drug.  They 
speed  not  the  escape  from  trouble  the  users 
expect,  but  ever  worse  depression.  Here  are 
figures  from  the  1932-33  S^irvey  on  what 
happened  to  the  Imports  and  exports  of  45 
nations  doing  90  percent  of  world  trade: 

In  January  1929,  their  total  Imports  and 
exports  were,  respectively,  $2,836  and  $2,516- 
iRlllion.  The  Wall  Street  crash  left  these  at 
i2,605  and  $2.252-mllllon  in  January  1930. 
Then  came  the  higher  tariffs  the  U.S. 
spawned  in  many  nations;  the  totals  fell 
more  than  four  times  the  1929  decline— to 
$1,743  and  $1.516-mllllon  by  January  1931. 
That  year  quotas  were  added.  Whereas  high 
tariffs'  had  cut  world  trade  34  percent  in 
1930,  quotas  cut  the  remainder  by  47  percent 
in  1931;  imports  shrinking  to  $1,141  and  ex- 
ports to  $994-mlllion. 

QUOTAS    HELPED    SPEED    HITLER    TO    POWER 

In  the  1928  German  election.  Hitler  won 
but  12  seats.  A  year  after  Wall  Street's  crash 
he  got  107.  On  July  31,  1932 — 10  months  after 
the  monetary  crash  and  resort  to  quotas — he 
got  230.  Five  months  later  he  was  in  power. 
heUbent  for  World  War  II.  As  for  the  U.S.,  17 
months  after  quotas,  the  one  nation  without 
a  bank  open  inaugurated  FDR. 

OUTLOOK     MUCH    DARKER    NOW 

What  does  all  this  add  up  to  now?  Consider 
three  contrasts  with  1930  when  the  U.S.  led 
the  world  the  protectionist  way:  1)  That 
came  after  Wall  Street's  crash;  now  only  a 
slump  brings  it.  2)  The  quota  remedy  spread 
then  after  the  world  monetary  crash;  now 
the  quota  clamor  comes  before  such  disaster, 
and  is  strongest  In  the  U.S.,  which  shunned 
this  LSD  even  after  the  1931  crash.  Hobart 
Rowan.  The  Washington  Post's  astute  busi- 
ness editor,  reports  that  "some  70  indu:-trles 
are  already  lined  up,  hat  in  hand,  trying  to 
get  on  the  quota  bandwagon"  started  by  Ad- 
ministration approval   of  the   Mills   textile 
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quota  bill.  3)  Whereas  it  took  a  long  depres- 
sion to  bring  on  Hitler,  we  already  face  a 
more  formidable  dictatorship,  whose  dogma 
thrives  almost  everywhere  on  economic 
misery.  The  basic  Soviet  strategy  Is,  I  be- 
lieve— for  reasons  often  given  here — to  in- 
crease strain  on  the  dollar  wherever  it  can 
(as  in  Southeast  Asia  and  the  Mideast  now) 
so  as  to  wreck  this  world  currency  and  by  the 
ensuing  depression  win  without  nuclear  war. 
This  may  stifflce  to  show  how  much  worse 
than  40  years  ago  is  the  folly  and  the  danger 
now. 

THE    LA3T    BEST    HOPE 

Disaster  can  still  be  averted,  I  believe,  by 
President  Nixon  promptly  bringing  about  the 
proposed  convention  to  explore  the  Atlantic 
Union  answer,  which  he  urged  Congress  to 
approve  in  1966.  He  has  let  secondary  things 
divert  him  from  it  since  he  entered  the  White 
House.  The  perils  facing  him  and  us  all  have 
grown  only  worse.  May  he  remember  that 
time  is  slipping  by  far  faster  now  than  40 
years  ago. 

The  Little  Dog  Laughed 
(By  Frederick  Bastiat) 

(Petition  of  the  Manufacturers  of  Candles, 
Wax  Lights,  Lamps,  Candlesticks.  Street 
Lamps,  Snuffers,  Extinguishers,  and  of  the 
Producers  of  Oil,  Tallow,  Resin.  Alcohol,  and 
Generally,  of  Everything  Connected  with 
Lighting,  to  Messieurs  the  Members  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.) 

Gentlemen,  you  are  on  the  right  road.  You 
reject  abstract  theories,  and  have  little  con- 
sideration for  cheapness  and  plenty.  Your 
chief  care  is  the  Interest  of  the  producer. 
You  desire  t«  protect  him  from  foreign  com- 
petition, and  reserve  the  national  market 
for  national  industry. 

We  are  suffering  from  the  Intolerable  com- 
petition of  a  foreign  rival,  placed,  it  would 
seem.  In  a  condition  so  far  superior  to  ours 
for  the  production  of  light  that  he  absolutely 
inundates  our  national  market  with  it  at  a 
price  fabulously  reduced.  This  rival  is  no 
other  than  the  sun. 

What  we  pray  for  Is,  that  It  may  please 
you  to  pass  a  law  ordering  the  shutting  up 
of  all  windows,  sky-lights,  dormer-windows, 
outside  and  inside  shutters,  curtains,  blinds, 
bull's  eyes;  in  a  word,  of  all  openings,  holes, 
chlnlEs,  clefts,  and  fissures,  by  or  through 
which  the  light  of  the  sun  has  been  in  use 
to  enter  houses,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  meri- 
torious manufactures  with  which  we  have 
accommodated  our  country. 

We  trust.  Gentlemen,  that  you  will  not 
regard  this  our  request  as  a  satire,  or  refuse 
it  without  at  least  previously  hearing  the 
reasons  which  we  have  to  urge  In  its  sup- 
port. 

And,  first,  If  you  shut  up  as  much  as  pos- 
sible all  access  to  natural  light,  and  create 
a  demand  for  artificial  light,  which  of  our 
French  manufactures  will  not  be  encouraged 
by  It? 

If  more  tallow  Is  consumed,  then  there 
must  be  more  oxen  and  sheep;  and.  conse- 
quently, we  shall  behold  the  multiplication 
of  meadows,  meat,  wool,  hides,  and.  above 
all.  manure,  which  is  the  basis  and  founda- 
tion of  all  agricultural  wealth. 

If  more  oil  is  consumed,  then  we  shall 
have  an  extended  cultivation  of  the  poppy, 
of  the  olive,  and  of  grape.  These  rich  and 
exhausting  plants  will  come  at  the  right 
time  to  enable  us  to  avail  ourselves  of  the 
increased  fertility  which  the  rearing  of  ad- 
ditional cattle  will  impart  to  our  lands.  No 
branch  of  agriculture  but  will  then  exhibit 
a  cheering  development. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  navigation. 
Thousands  of  vessels  will  proceed  to  the 
whale  fishery;  and.  in  a  short  time,  we  shall 
possess  a  navy  able  to  maintain  France's 
honor. 

Only  have  the  goodness  to  reflect.  Gentle- 
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men,  and  you  will  be  convinced  that  there 
is,  perhaps,  no  Frenchman,  from  the  wealthy 
coalmaster  to  the  humblest  vendor  of 
matches,  whose  lot  will  not  be  ameliorated 
by  the  success  of  this  petition. 

You  will  tell  us  that.  If  we  gain  by  the 
protection  which  we  seek,  the  country  wlU 
lose  by  it,  because  the  consumer  must  bear 
the  loss.  We  answer: 

You  have  ceased  to  have  any  right  to  in- 
voke the  interest  of  the  consumer;  for, 
whenever  his  interest  is  found  opposed  to 
that  of  the  producer,  you  sacrifice  the  for- 
mer. You  have  done  so  for  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  labor  and  increasing  employ- 
ment. For  the  same  reason  you  should  do 
so  again. 

You  have  yourselves  obviated  this  objec- 
tion. When  you  are  told  that  the  consximer 
is  interested  in  the  free  importation  of  iron, 
coal,  corn,  textile  fabrics — yes,  you  reply,  but 
the  producer  Is  interested  in  their  exclusion. 
Well,  be  It  so;  if  consumers  are  interested  in 
the  free  admission  of  natural  light,  the  pro- 
ducers of  artificial  light  are  equally  inter- 
ested in  its  prohibition. 

But,  again,  you  may  say  that  the  producer 
and  consumer  are  Identical.  If  the  manufac- 
turer gain  by  protection,  he  will  make  the 
agriculturist  also  a  gainer;  and  If  agriculture 
prospers,  it  will  open  a  vent  to  manufactures. 
Very  well;  If  you  confer  upon  us  the  monop- 
oly of  furnishing  light  during  the  day.  first 
of  all  we  shall  purchase  quantities  of  tallow, 
coals,  oils,  resinous  substances,  wax,  alco- 
hol— besides  silver,  iron,  bronze,  crystal — to 
carry  on  our  manufactures;  and  then  we, 
and  those  who  furnish  us  with  such  com- 
modities, having  become  rich,  will  constime 
a  great  deal,  and  Impart  prosperity  to  all 
the  other  branches  of  our  national  industry. 

If  you  urge  that  the  light  of  the  sun  is  a 
gratuitous  gift  of  nature,  and  that  to  reject 
such  gifts  Is  to  reject  wealth  Itself  under 
pretence  of  encouraging  the  means  of  acquir- 
ing it.  we  would  caution  you  against  giving 
a  death-blow  to  your  own  policy.  Remember 
that  hitherto  you  have  always  repelled  foreign 
products,  because  they  approximate  more 
nearly  than  home  products  to  the  character 
of  gratuitous  gifts. 

If  a  Lisbon  orange  sells  for  half  the  price  of 
a  Paris  orange,  it  Is  because  natural,  and  con- 
sequently gratuitous,  heat  does  for  the  one 
what  artificial,  and  therefore  expensive,  heat 
must  do  for  the  other. 

■wr.en  an  orange  comes  to  us  from  Portugal, 
we  mav  conclude  that  it  Is  furnished  in  part 
gratuitously,  in  part  for  an  onerous  consid- 
eration; in  other  words,  it  comes  to  us  at 
half-price  as  compared  with  those  of  Paris. 

Now.  it  is  precisely  the  gratuitous  half 
which  we  contend  should  be  excluded.  If 
this  half,  being  gratuitous,  determines  you  to 
exclude  competition,  how  should  the  vhole, 
being  gratuitous.  Induce  you  to  admit  com- 
petition? If  you  were  consistent,  you  would, 
while  excluding  as  hurtful  to  native  industry 
what  is  half  gratuitous,  exclude  a  fortiori  and 
with  double  zeal,  that  which  is  altogether 
gratuitous. 

Once  more,  when  products  such  as  coal, 
iron.  corn,  or  textile  fabrics  are  sent  us  from 
abroad,  and  we  can  acquire  them  with  le.-^s  la- 
bor than  If  we  made  them  ourselves,  the  dif- 
ference is  a  free  gift  conferred  upon  us.  It  Is 
as  perfect  and  complete  as  It  can  be.  when 
the  donor  dike  the  sun  in  furnishing  us  with 
light)  asks  us  for  nothing. 

The  question,  and  we  ask  It  formally,  is 
this:  Do  you  desire  for  our  country  the  bene- 
fit of  gratuitous  consumption,  or  the  pre- 
tended advantages  of  onerous  production? 
Make  your  choice,  but  be  logical;  for  as  long 
as  you  exclude,  as  you  do.  coal.  Iron.  com. 
foreign  fabrics,  in  proportion  as  their  price 
approximates  to  zero,  what  Inconsistency  It 
would  be  to  admit  the  light  of  the  fun.  the 
price  of  which  is  already  at  zero  during  the 
entire  dav! 
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POSTAL  REFORM   AGREEMENT 
REACHED  BY  CONFEREES 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  30.  1970 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is  a 
landmark  occasion  in  the  history  of  our 
committee  and  the  time-honored  U.S. 
mail  service. 

As  chairman  of  the  House-Senate  con- 
ference committee  on  postal  reform,  I 
am  proud  to  announce  completion  of  ac- 
tion on  shaping  historic  postal  reform 
legislation. 

This  has  been  a  long,  hard  route  for 
me  personally.  I  look  back  to  November 
1968  when  I  first  asked  my  staff  to  begin 
drafting  reform  legislation  that  would 
give  postal  management  the  authority 
and  finances  to  do  the  job  it  has  been 
assigned. 

This  meant  giving  the  postal  manage- 
ment fiscal  flexibility,  transportation  op- 
tions, and  practical  leeway  on  new  postal 
facilities  and  equipment.  In  seven  words : 
Cutting  the  Gordian  knot  with  the  past. 

STARTED     WITH     H.R.     4 

My  stafif — and  it  is  a  good  staff — 
worked  hard  with  me  and  came  up  with 
H.R.  4  which  I  introduced  on  the  open- 
ing day  of  the  91st  Congress  last  year. 

Now,  nearly  21  months  later,  a  House- 
Senate  conference  committee  has  signed 
a  report  which  wraps  up  one  of  the  most 
important  legislative  packages  of  this 
Congress:  Comprehensive  postal  reform. 

Over  the  past  21  months — particularly 
the  past  18  months  since  the  new  ad- 
ministration took  over  the  executive 
branch — there  have  been  doubts  whether 
we  ever  could  come  up  with  reform  leg- 
islation. The  controversies  were  often 
bitter  and  usually  frustrating. 

But  today  we  have  a  postal  reform 
bill. 

I  am  proud  to  be  the  father  of  this 
legislation.  It  differs  from  my  original 
concept,  but  that  Is  the  legislative 
process. 

THIS    IS     POSTAL    REFORM 

My  aim  from  the  outset  has  been  to 
accomplish  postal  reform.  This  bill  is 
postal  reform. 

I  think  it  can  be  said  reasonably  that 
while  the  bUl  will  not  make  any  one 
completely  happy,  it  does  satisfy  every- 
one. 

It  has  been  a  long  row.  I  met  objec- 
tions when  I  sought  to  start  hearings  in 
April  last  year.  But  I  persisted  even  to 
the  extent  of  being  my  own  first  witness. 

I  met  constant  frustrations  in  our  al- 
most endless  executive  sessions  to  shape 
up  a  bill.  The  record  will  show  that  I 
held  the  line — I  kept  the  committee 
plodding.  Finally  we  produced  a  bill,  only 
to  have  rightfully  impatient  postal  work- 
ers stage  a  {mrtial  strike  last  March 
wWch  opened  up  a  whole  new  set  of 
circumstances. 

In  all  these  18  months — including 
these  past  3  weeks  of  conference  sessions 
over  which  I  have  presided — the  one 
thing  I  have  tried  to  display  is  patience. 
I  let  everyone  have  his  say  and  if  he 
had  the  votes  that  was  that. 
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ALL  HAD   THOB    SAY 

I  exercised  this  patience  when  the  bill 
came  to  tlie  House  floor.  No  one  was  cut 
off.  Some  wanted  me  to  postpone  final 
action  over  the  weekend,  but  I  insisted 
that  we  stay  in  session  because  I  knew 
we  could  finish  the  job — even  if  we 
missed  supper.  I  am  indebted  to  the 
House  leadership  for  respecting  my  con- 
viction. 

The  last  3  weeks  of  conferences  have 
been  time-consuming — some  of  my  col- 
leagues were  imtated  at  the  protracted 
debate — but  we  stayed  on  the  job. 

I  want  to  pay  high  tribute  at  this  time 
to  my  loyal  and  devoted  staff  which  has 
labored  with  us  through  these  trying 
months. 

Their  patience  and  conscientious  at- 
tention to  the  many  technical  and  ad- 
ministrative details  have  been  of  the 
highest  order. 

And  I  want  to  recognize,  too,  the  sin- 
cere cooperation  of  the  Senate  commit- 
tee staff. 

WORK    OF    CHARLES    JOHNSON 

As  for  my  own  committee  staff,  my 
right-hand  man  in  this  long  legislative 
drive  is  the  committee's  staff  director 
and  the  chief  counsel,  Charles  Johnson. 

As  many  of  you  know,  Charlie  has  de- 
cided to  retire  from  CJovernment  service 
at  the  end  of  this  year.  To  my  mind,  he 
could  leave  behind  no  finer  monument 
in  law  than  H.R.  17070,  the  postal  reform 
bill  before  us  today. 

Charlie  put  together  the  language  of 
H.R.  4  for  me  and  it  is  a  good  bill.  It  is 
true  that  H.R.  4,  as  such,  has  fallen  by 
the  wayside,  but  it  is  not  forgotten.  It 
was  the  forerunner  of  all  postal  reform 
legislation,  and  I  am  proud  to  be  its 
father,  just  as  I  am  proud  to  be  the 
father  of  H.R.  17070. 

As  I  said  earlier,  the  bill  that  results 
from  this  conference  report  will  not 
make  anyone  happy,  but  it  will  satisfy 
everyone. 

My  policy  from  the  outset  of  the  con- 
ference, when  I  was  named  chairman, 
was  to  withhold  any  official  announce- 
ments of  action  until  all  were  final.  Of 
course,  the  decisions  along  the  way  have 
been  no  secret,  as  the  telephone  calls  to 
me  and  my  staff  have  made  clear. 

RESULTS    OP    CONFERENCE 

Now,  as  to  the  result  of  the  confer- 
ence: 

As  with  all  legislation  sent  to  confer- 
ence, the  only  issues  which  are  consid- 
ered are  those  on  which  there  are  spe- 
cific differences  between  the  respective 
bills  passed  by  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

Therefore,  many  important  parts  of 
H.R.  17070  already  are  locked  into  the 
legislation.  I  would  point  particularly  to 
the  .sections  dealing  with  the  postal  pay 
increase  and  the  provision  for  compres- 
sion of  pay  schedules,  also  the  most  im- 
portant section  on  finances  which  will 
give  the  new  postal  service  the  financial 
flexibility  which  it  has  needed  for  so 
long. 

As  a  result  of  the  conference  on  the 
House  and  Senate  versions,  a  compro- 
mise measure  is  now  ready  to  be  sent  to 
the  House  and  Senate  for  final  congres- 
sional action.  Since  the  House  asked  for 
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the  conference,  the  Senate  will  act  first 
on  the  conference  report. 

HEADED    BY     11 -MAN    BOABD 

As  for  organization  of  the  new  U.S 
postal  service,  it  will  be  headed  by  an 
11 -man  Board  of  Governors.  This  in- 
cludes nine  Presidential  appointees  who 
will  name  a  Postmaster  General.  The  10 
then  will  name  a  Deputy  Postmaster 
General. 

The  Senate  provisions  for  appoint- 
ment and  function  of  the  Advisorj-  Coun- 
cil were  adopted. 

An  important  feature  of  the  new  postal 
system  is  the  creation  of  a  completely  in- 
dependent Postal  Rate  Commission  com- 
posed of  five  Presidential  appointees  for 
6-year  terms.  Their  appointments  will 
not  be  subject  to  Senate  confirmation. 

The  conference  agreed  that  only  the 
Postal  Service  should  initiate  changes  In 
postage  rates,  but  the  Rate  Commission 
may  recommend  new  mail  classifications 
either  on  its  own  initiative  or  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Postal  Service. 

CHANCES    IN    RATES,    CLASSES 

Commission  decisions  on  rates  and 
classifications  are  subject  to  judicial  re- 
view and  to  return  by  the  Governors  for 
reconsideration.  But  when  the  Commis- 
sion submits  its  new  decision,  it  may  be 
modified  only  by  luianimous  written  ac- 
tion of  the  Governors. 

When  the  Commission  fails  to  act  on 
rate  or  classification  changes  within  90 
days,  the  postal  service  can  initiate  tem- 
porary rates,  and  so  forth.  No  temporary 
increase  may  exceed  one-third  of  the 
present  rate. 

The  House  had  Instructed  the  House 
conferees  to  insist  on  its  ban  on  a  union 
shop  and  it  was  adopted. 

Also  adopted  were  the  strict  House  pro- 
hibitions on  political  and  other  undue 
influence  in  appointments  and  promo- 
tions. An  amendment  clarifies  that  state- 
ments may  be  submitted  with  respect  to 
character  and  residence  of  applicants. 

COLLECTIVE    BARGAINING 

The  conference  adopted  the  House  lan- 
guage on  collective  bargaining  units, 
leaving  determination  of  appropriate 
units  to  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  when  the  postal  sen'ice  is  orga- 
nized. During  the  transitional  period  bar- 
gaining will  be  only  with  labor  organiza- 
tions holding  "national  exclusive"  rec- 
ognition. 

House  provisions  on  "dues  checkoff" 
were  adopted. 

As  for  supervisors,  the  conference-ap- 
proved compromise  language  gives  super- 
visory organizations  the  right  to  consult 
directly  in  planning  and  development  of 
policies  and  programs.  However,  these 
organizations  will  have  neither  collective 
bargaining  rights  nor  the  right  of  veto. 

Compromise  language  was  adopted  on 
free  and  reduced  rate  mail,  with  the  rates 
to  be  fixed  by  the  Rate  Commission. 
However,  at  the  end  of  10  years,  the  spe- 
cial rates  may  not  exceed  the  actual  cost 
of  handling. 

Public  service  appropriations  are  con- 
tinued for  8  years  at  10  percent,  then  re- 
duced armually  by  1  percent  for  5  years 
when  the  postal  service  shall  decide  about 
future  need. 
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MAIL    TRANSPORT    FLEXIBILITY 

The  new  postal  service  is  given  greater 
flexibility  in  selection  of  modes  of  mail 
transportation  than  the  Department  now 
has.  This  is  a  vital  improvement  in  the 
light  of  the  changes  in  surface  trans- 
portation which  have  occurred  in  recent 

years. 

The  conference  adopted  the  Senate 
amendment  on  "sexually  oriented  ad- 
vertisements." The  section  is  part  of  a 
separate  bill  previously  passed  by  the 
House.  It  permits  any  postal  patron  to 
advise  the  postal  service  of  his  desire 
not  to  receive  such  advertisements  and 
requires  the  mailer  of  any  such  adver- 
tisement to  place  on  the  envelope  his 
name  and  address  and  such  mark  as  the 
postal  service  prescribes. 

The  foregoing,  of  course,  is  only  a  brief 
summary  of  this  most  comprehensive 
legislation,  but  I  believe  that  it  deals  with 
the  items  of  principal  interest. 
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HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  30,  1970 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  east- 
ern seaboard  has  been  threatened  for  the 
past  several  days  by  unusually  high  air 
pollution  levels.  The  problem  has  been 
caused  by  atmospheric  conditions  which 
have  trapped  warm  air  over  the  East, 
preventing  the  polluted  mass  from  being 
swept  away.  This  is  not  a  permanent 
problem  and  we  should  be  able  to  breathe 
comfortably  in  a  few  days. 

The  reassurance  that  this  discomfort 
is  not  permanent  is  in  itself  a  danger, 
however.  If  we  were  faced  with  a  choice 
of  taking  steps  to  clean  up  our  air  or  not 
being  able  to  breathe,  I  think  all  would 
choose  a  healthier  life-iiving  atmos- 
phere. As  it  is,  we  too  often  tend  to  shrug 
our  shoulders  and  endure  a  few  days  of 
unpleasant  vveather  with  the  attitude 
that  the  problem  is  temporary  and  will 
soon  go  away. 

We  can  no  longer  ignore  the  evidence, 
however,  that  if  we  continue  to  live  as  we 
do  without  working  to  develop  a  non- 
polluting  internal  combustion  engine, 
or  implementing  workable  plans  for  a 
usable  mass  system  of  transportation  in 
populoas  corridors  along  our  east  and 
west  coasts,  then  we  will  not  be  able  to 
live  in  a  very  comfortable  manner  on 
this  planet  for  much  longer.  We  should 
all  work  now  for  better  air  to  breathe,  be- 
cause the  fact  is  that  a  failure  to  do  less 
will,  according  to  the  experts,  allow  the 
destruction  of  the  atmosphere  to  the  ex- 
tent that  we  will  not  have  breathable  air. 

In  New  Hampshire,  there  is  some  of 
the  cleanest  air  in  the  Nation.  It  is  my 
fervent  hope  that  we  can  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  see  that  the  atmosphere 
over  the  rest  of  the  Nation  may  be  as 
clean  and  fresh.  With  this  goal  in  mind. 
I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  an  editorial  appearing  in 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  Wed- 
nesday, July  29. 

The  editorial  follows: 
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REHEARSAL    FOR    DISASTER 

The  stagnant  bubble  of  pollution  that 
hangs  over  the  Eastern  United  States  from 
New  York  to  Atlanta  is,  we  are  assured,  no 
cause  for  alarm  :n  the  Washington  area.  The 
problem  will  end  when  a  tide  of  cool  air 
arrives  to  shoulder  the  polluted  air  mass 
out  over  the  Atlantic.  In  the  meantime,  it 
will  sting  the  eyes  and  irritate  the  lungs. 
But  it  is,  according  to  the  official  assess- 
ment. Just  a  bother  and  nothing  more. 

It  is— or  It  should  be — a  great  deal  more. 

It  should  be  taken  as  a  reminder  that  na- 
ture cannot  always  be  counted  on  to  cart 
away  man's  airborne  garbage.  It  should  be 
accepted  as  persuasive  evidence  that  man- 
kind is  indeed  charting  a  course  to  environ- 
mental disaster.  It  should  be  seized  upon  as 
an  opportunity  to  develop  and  to  test  the 
escape  mechanisms  before  that  disaster  ma- 
terializes. 

The  weather  phenomenon  that  laid  the 
damp  blanket  over  Atlanta.  Washington. 
Baltimore.  Philadelphia  and  New  York  is 
nothing  rea!ly  new.  Every  now  and  again, 
infinitely  complex  mechanism  that  produces 
the  weather  creates  a  vast  dome  of  stable  air, 
massive  enough  to  resist  the  pressures  that 
normally  move  weather  patterns  in  a  west- 
east  parabola.  The  mast  comes  to  rest.  Winds, 
both  lateral  and  vertical  are  at  a  virtual 
standstill. 

When  this  mass  settles  down  over  an  in- 
dustrial area,  the  pollutant  byproducts  of 
civilization  are  pumped  into  the  stagnant 
pond  of  air.  Tliere  they  are  altered  and 
strengthened  by  the  photochemical  actions 
of  the  sun  on  the  tainted  air  trapped  be- 
neath the  dome  of  the  atmospheric  green- 
house. It  has  hapjjened  before.  It  will  hap- 
pen again.  And  every  time  it  happens,  man's 
industrial  progress  has  moved  the  threat  of 
areawlde  disaster  several  steps  closer  to  ful- 
fillment. 

Washington  will,  assuming  the  predictions 
of  relief  are  accurate,  escape  a  killer  smog 
such  as  those  that  have,  in  the  recent  past, 
claimed  hundreds  of  lives  in  London.  Wash- 
ington will  be  spared  the  white  horror  that, 
until  today,  enveloped  the  major  cities  of 
Japan,  and  produced  9,000  serious  illnesses. 
The  most  that  is  anticip>ated  is  an  area  alert 
that  will  trigger  some  voluntary  antipollu- 
tion steps. 

But  there  must  be  no  assumption  that  an 
emergency  can't  happen  here.  It  can,  and  it 
will.  And  the  present  minor  emergency 
could  have  been  utilized  for  a  full-dress  re- 
hearsal for  disaster.  It  would  have  been  pos- 
sible to  put  the  contingency  plans  for  a  real 
emergency  to  the  test,  curtailing  the  area's 
limited  Industry  and  halting  all  non-essen- 
tial auto  and  bus  travel.  Then  it  could  have 
been  seen  if  the  limited  measures  that  have 
been  planned  are  really  enough  to  reduce 
the  levels  of  poison  In  a  body  of  stagnant 
air. 

The  Washington  Council  of  Governments 
should  determine  now  that  such  a  test  will 
be  made  the  next  time  nature  sets  the  stage 
for  a  disaster  drill.  And  the  rest  of  us  should 
hope  that  the  next  time  is  not  the  real  thing. 


A   CLOUD   OF   WARNING 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATT\'ES 

Thursday.  July  30.  1970 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  7  days  a 
pool  of  stagnant  air  has  covered  our 
eastern  seaboard.  This  bubble  of  trapped, 
still  air  has  caught  and  held  the  filth 
generated  by  our  great  cities,  to  a  point 
that  warnings  have  been  issued  in  some 
areas  for  residents,  if  possible,  to  remain 
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indoors,  and  serious  thought  given  to  the 
baiming  of  automotive  traffic  from  the 
streets  of  the  major  cities  caught  under 
this  blanket  should  conditions  worsen. 

Fortunately,  this  polluted  air,  al- 
though disagreeable,  so  far  has  not 
proven  disastrous.  But  this  is  through 
no  fault  of  our  own.  Rather  it  was  due  to 
our  not  yet  quite  possessing  the  ability 
to  fully  contaminate  such  a  large  mass 
of  air. 

But  what  of  the  future?  Inversion  sys- 
tems have  happened  before.  They  are 
bound  to  happen  again.  The  only  differ- 
ence between  such  a  stable  mass  of  air 
today  and  50  years  ago  is  our  ability  to 
inject  poison  into  it.  So  although  we 
escaped  disaster  this  time,  what  of  the 
next  inversion  mass,  or  the  next,  or  the 
one  after  that:  as  our  abihty  to  spew 
poisons  increases,  and  few  steps  are  taken 
to  control  these  poison  emissions?  This 
past  week's  mass  of  stagnant  air  should 
point  a  warning  for  us  all  of  what  can, 
and  surely  will  happen  if  we  do  not  act, 
and  act  quickly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  this  danger  is  well 
and  forcefully  covered  in  an  editorial 
appearing  in  today's  Washington  Post.  I 
include  the  entire  editorial  in  the  Rec- 
ord, for  its  timeliness  and  for  my  col- 
leagues who  may  have  missed  it: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  July  30,  1970 1 

A  Clottd  No  Bigger  Than  the  Eastern 
Seaboard 

The  dangerous  cesspool  of  air  that  now 
hangs  over  this  city  and  the  eastern  seaboard 
Is  a  shock  but  not  really  a  surprise.  The 
bread  we  threw  out  on  the  water  now  re- 
turns to  us.  It  Is  true  that  abnormal  weather 
In  the  form  of  a  mess  of  warm  air  that  won't 
move  on  Is  a  major  weave  in  the  blanket  of 
pollution  now  covering  us.  But  we  cannot 
blame  the  fickleness  of  nature  for  this  mess; 
it  is  manmade.Targely  by  the  exhaust  fumes 
from  automobiles  and  buses,  according  to 
local  officials. 

This  raises  the  immediate  question  of 
whether  the  public  can  wait  the  10  years  the 
automobile  industry  has  said  it  needs  to  pro- 
duce clean  cars.  Has  an  independent  group 
thoroughly  looked  into  this  time-table  to  see 
if  10  years  really  is  needed?  Or  is  it  a  com- 
fortable p.ice  the  Industry  has  set  for  itself? 
These  are  honest  questions  and  there  is  an 
^irgent  need  for  answers:  the  air  around  us 
argues  that  anything  less  than  a  crash  pro- 
gram to  get  clean  air  is  basically  a  no-win 
effort. 

A  world-wide  survey  by  the  UPI  reveals 
that  we  are  not  alone  in  our  filth.  Wallow- 
ing also  In  smog  are  places  like  Japan.  Mexico 
City  and  Singapore.  The  ongoing  series  of 
articles  on  world  pollution  by  Claire  Sterling 
on  this  page  has  been  detailing  the  theme 
that  we  are  all  in  this  problem  together; 
action  by  one  country  and  not  by  another 
will  not  do.  And  neither  will  it  do  to  wait 
until  things  get  worse. 

A  recent  book  called  "The  Vanishing  Air" 
bv  John  Esposlto  ends  with  a  chapter  called 
"Pollution  and  Palliatives."  What  he  and  his 
researchers  tried  to  do.  says  Mr  Esposlto.  and 
in  many  people's  opinion  did,  was  "illustrate 
how  the  public's  hope  for  clean  air  has  been 
frustrated  by  corporate  deceit  and  collusion, 
by  the  exercise  of  undue  influence  with  gov- 
ernment officials,  by  secrecy  and  the  suppres- 
sion of  technology,  by  the  use  of  dilatory 
legal  maneuvers,  by  special  government  con- 
cessions, by  high-powered  lobbying  in  Con- 
gress and  administrative  agencies  .  . 

In  saying  where  the  blame  lies.  Mr.  Espo- 
slto also  Implies  where  the  remedy  lies:  in 
positive  and  Immediate  action  by  corpora- 
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tlons,  governments  and  citizens,  not  Just  In 
Washington  or  In  the  United  States,  but  In 
every  part  of  this  blanketed  planet. 

The  trouble  Is  that  as  long  as  the  menace 
remains  invisible,  by  and  large,  we  may  fool 
ourselves  into  thinking  that  there  Is  no 
urgency  In  the  developing  crisis  of  our  en- 
vironment, which  suggests  a  silver  lining  In 
the  great  dirty  cloud  that  has  enveloped,  not 
Just  a  city,  but  an  entire  area  of  the  United 
States  the  past  few  days.  For  what  this  has 
done  has  been  to  make  the  menace  all  too 
frlgbtenlngly  visible,  as  a  regional  thing, 
which  is  only  a  step  away  from  a  continental, 
and  ultimately,  a  planetary  thing. 

It  Is  often  said  that  the  crises  of  pollution 
and  environment  will  fade  away,  like  other 
fads,  a  victim  of  our  short  attention  span, 
as  the  media  turn  to  new  trinkets  or  Interest 
to  play  with.  But  It  won't.  In  our  view,  be- 
cause It  won't  remain  Invisible.  When  the  old 
and  sick  are  In  danger  of  dying  along  a  whole 
seaboard,  when  officials  in  Washington  and 
New  York  are  ready  to  block  roads  to  keep 
cars  from  being  used,  when  the  menace  is  In- 
escapable there  for  all  to  see  and  breathe.  It 
la  not  a  fad  which  can  fade  away.  A  blind  eye 
can  be  turned  on  the  ghettos  or  the  war  but 
no  one  who  ventured  outdoors  the  last  few 
days  could  avoid  seeing  what  we  are  doing  to 
ourselves.  It  would  be  nice  to  think  that  we 
could  take  sensible  warning  from  a  cloud  no 
bigger  than  the  eastern  seaboard. 


THE  CONTINENTAL  LINE 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  30.  1970 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  13,  1970,  the  West  Point  Society  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  held  their 
Founders  Day  Dinner  at  Fort  Myer,  Va., 
marking  the  168th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  the  U.S.  Military  Academy.  The 
principal  speaker  was  the  Honorable 
John  O.  Marsh,  Jr.,  whose  address  was 
entitled  "The  Continental  Line."  The  re- 
marks are  most  appropriate  to  a  very 
current  subject  and  I  commenc  them  to 
this  body : 

The  Continentai,  Line 

First,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  having 
invited  me  to  participate  in  this  annual  din- 
ner marking  the  168th  year  of  the  birth  of 
the  United  States  Military  Academy. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  have  this  op- 
portunity because  It  gives  me  a  chance  to 
thank  each  of  you  for  the  many  years  of 
service  that  you  have  given  to  the  security  of 
our  nation.  Our  country  is  indebt«d  to  the 
Military  Academy  and  to  its  graduates. 
Rather  than  criticize  your  association  with 
the  military,  I  would  like  to  assure  you  of 
my  support  of  your  service  to  your  country  in 
the  prosecution  of  its  wars. 

In  reference  to  the  Cadet  First  Captain 
who  Is  here  tonight  representing  the  Corps, 
I  might  say  that  the  student  body  at  the 
United  States  Military  Academy  stands  for 
and  represents  a  number  of  things  that  are 
needed  today  on  many  campuses  of  America. 

My  topic  tonight  is  taken  from  the 
Revolutionary  War  and  relates  to  the  subject 
of  national  will.  National  will  is  an  intan- 
gible. It  Is  the  morale  of  a  nation — the  esprit 
de  corps  of  a  great  people.  It  Is  a  vital  in- 
gredient In  national  success.  It  Is  Indis- 
pensable to  national  survival. 

In  Just  a  few  years,  our  country  will  ob- 
serve the  200th  anniversary  of  Its  birth.  Born 
of  revolution.  America  is  the  first  of  the 
emerging  nations  of  the  modern  world.  Ours 
has  been  the  product  of  a  determined  na- 
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tlonal  will.  I  would  like  to  mention  to  you 
Just  three  evidences  of  that  will.  Please  do 
not  think  of  them  as  geographic  places,  nor 
Just  the  scenes  of  great  historical  events, 
but  rather,  think  of  them  as  elements  of  the 
national  character,  as  parts  of  our  heritage — 
as  pieces  from  the  mosaic  of  American  life. 
Each  of  the  three  places  are  drawn  from 
the  American  Revolution.  They  are  tributes 
to  the  Continental  Line,  the  first  Regular 
Army  of  the  United  States,  the  Army  that 
redeemed  the  pledge  the  signers  of  the  Decla- 
ration made  when  they  pledged  their  lives 
and  fortunes. 

The  first  place  was  in  the  rolling  hills  of 
Pennsylvania,  a  short  distance  west  of  Phila- 
delphia, not  too  far  from  the  fringes  of  the 
frontier.  Its  name  was  not  well  known,  then, 
even  to  the  American  settlers,  but  it  shall 
forever  be  known  in  American  history — 
Valley  Forge.  Let  me  read  to  you  an  historical 
description  of  the  Continental  Army  moving 
into  Valley  Forge  on  December  19,  1777.  It 
was  an  army  of  about  11,000  men. 

"Toward  this  plateau  the  main  army  of 
the  United  States  headed  in  December,  as 
the  air  sharpened  and  powdery  snow  began 
to  sift  through  pine  and  oak  limbs  .  .  .  Snow 
thickened,  became  stinging  sleet,  softened 
Into  pelting  rain.  The  freeze  came  swiftly 
and  the  wTetched,  boggy  roads  stiffened  into 
knile-ruts  that  slashed  at  rag-bound  feet. 
Washington  said  'you  might  have  tracked 
the  army  ...  to  Valley  Forge  by  the  blood  of 
their  feet." 

"The  main  column  reached  the  plateau  on 
the  afternoon  of  December  19,  and  ex- 
hausted, chilled  men  lurched  to  their  camp 
sites  and  lighted  fires.  For  rations  they  had 
only  what  they  might  scrape  out  of  their 
haversacks:  and  soon  even  the  fires  became  a 
menace,  for  all  their  cheerful  glow.  Broken 
boots  dried  too  quickly,  cracked  and  split. 
Foot-wrapping  charred  and  fell  away  from 
bruised,  bleeding  soles.  Nothing  very  much 
happened  in  the  Valley  Forge  lines.  Men  sim- 
ply set  their  teeth  and  stayed  alive,  and  thus 
kept  alive  the  army  that  was  the  active  ex- 
pression of  their  cause,  quite  unaware  of  the 
deep  glory  of  what  they  did." 

When  the  warmth  of  spring  would  come  to 
the  Pennsylvania  countryside  and  the  winter 
snows  give  way  to  the  greenery  of  spring, 
4,000  men  of  Washington's  Army  had  found 
their  home  in  the  grassy  slopes  of  Valley 
Forge.  Among  the  men  who  endured  the 
hardships  of  that  wint-er  and  survived  was  a 
young  Company  grade  officer  in  the  Con- 
tinental Line  by  the  name  of  John  Marshall, 
later  to  become  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Continental  Line  left  Valley  Forge  a 
better  Army. 

Valley  Forge  was  sacrifice  and  suffering.  It 
was  the  story  of  an  untrained  army. 

The  next  place  is  a  peninsula  on  the 
Chesapeake  Bay — Yorktown,  October,  1781. 

The  Continentals  by  now  had  behind  them 
six  bitter  years  of  war.  Man  for  man,  theirs 
was  the  finest  Army  In  the  world. 

Cornwallis  had  moved  Into  a  cul-de-sac 
which  the  Americans,  t-ogether  with  the 
French,  had  closed.  Escape  by  sea  had  been 
sealed  by  the  French  Fleet. 

The  Revolution  was  a  war  of  the  bayonet. 
On  the  night  of  October  14,  a  unit  of  the 
Continental  Line,  under  cover  of  darkness, 
quietly  moved  Into  position  for  an  assault 
on  Redoubt  Ten.  In  order  to  achieve  surprise, 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  assault  force 
had  ordered  that  no  muskets  be  loaded  and 
that  the  force  storm  the  Redoubt  In  a  co- 
ordinated and  carefully  timed  night  bayonet 
assault.  After  a  fiercely-fought  night  attack. 
Redoubt  Ten  fell  and  Cornwallis  had  no 
choice  but  to  surrender.  The  commander  of 
the  assault  force  was  a  Lieutenant  Colonel. 
His  name  was  Alexander  Hamilton  who  later 
helped  write  the  Constitution  and  would  be- 
come the  first  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
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Yorktown  was  the  viiidicatlon  of  leadership 
and  training.  Yorktown  means  courage  and 
victory. 

The  third  place  I  would  like  to  mention 
was  one  of  great  strategic  importance  during 
the  Revolution.  Its  retention  was  essential  to 
frustrate  British  plans  to  separate  the  col- 
onies by  penetrating  the  country  using  tht 
Hudson  River.  Each  of  you  are  far  more 
familiar  than  I  with  ihe  scenic  beauty  and 
geography  of  West  Point. 

West  Point  today  is  the  legacy  of  Valley 
Forge  and  Yorktown.  It  is  a  product  of  the 
Revolution.  The  heritage  of  the  Continental 
Line  which  secured  the  blessings  of  liberty 
at  such  places  as  Saratoga,  Trenton,  Mon- 
mouth, Cowpens,  Brandywine  and  Guilford's 
Court  House  Is  vested  today  in  the  "Long 
Gray  Line"  of  the  United  States  Military 
Academy. 

West  Point  Is  trained  leadership  for  the 
nation.  It  was  the  hope  and  dream  of  men 
who  fought;  and  led  the  Continental  Army, 
Its  patrons  were  Washington,  Hamilton  and 
Knox. 

A  protector  would  be  President  Monroe. 
Monroe  was  an  officer  of  the  Continental 
Line.  He  fought  at  Harlem  Heights,  White 
Plains  and  Trenton.  Badly  wounded  at  Tren- 
ton, he  had  to  leave  the  Army.  He  later  re- 
joined and  fought  at  Brandywine,  German- 
town  and  Monmouth. 

One  of  the  reasons  I  have  mentioned  some 
of  these  officers  In  the  Continental  Army  such 
as  Marshall,  Hamllion,  Monroe  and  others  is 
to  point  out  that  men  who  would  later  help 
build  the  infant  Republic  in  a  political  sense 
had  previously  rendered  a  great  service  in 
positions  of  military  leadership.  However, 
they  retained  their  basic  belief  that  the 
power  of  government  should  be  vested  in 
civilian  leaders.  Still  they  remembered  from 
their  days  of  military  conflict  how  vital  It 
was  for  the  nation  to  have  a  Corps  of  well- 
trained  military  leaders. 

To  them  West  Point  would  spare  the  young 
nation  the  agonies  of  the  early  years  of  the 
Revolution  when  there  had  been  no  trained 
leaders  to  build  an  army. 

West  Point  had  a  unique  mission  for  the 
infant  Republic.  Its  far-sighted  patrons  saw 
for  it  a  means  to  provide  a  resource  of  talent 
and  military  leadership  as  America  faced 
west.  The  Mexican  War  would  be  its  water- 
shed and  prove  Its  national  worth. 

Its  graduates  would  chart  and  explore  the 
West.  It  gave  the  nation  a  resource  and  rep- 
utation for  civil  engineering.  It  not  only 
helped  develop  our  west,  but  would  earn  for 
American  arms  respect  as  a  key  part  of  an 
enlightened  national  pKJlicy  when  lessons  of 
territorial  government  learned  In  our  West 
were  carried  across  the  Pacific. 

The  very  term  "Long  Gray  Line"  connotes 
continuity  and  succession.  It  does  not  say 
ranks  or  formation;  it  conveys  the  meaning 
of  the  power  of  one  Individual — of  determi- 
nation of  one  in  the  forefront,  a  leader— of 
a  man  against  odds — the  razor's  edge.  For  the 
graduates  of  the  Academy,  there  have  been 
their  Trentons  and  their  Valley  Forges. 
Brandywines  as  well  as  Yorktowns.  Men  of 
the  Academy  made  the  difference  at  Buena 
Vista,  and  rode  with  both  armies  from  Bull- 
run  to  Gettysburg  and  Antletam  to  Appo- 
mattox. 

They  stormed  San  Juan  Hill  and  pacified 
the  Philippines. 

Men  of  the  "Long  Gray  Line"  led  the 
A.E.F.  through  the  agony  of  the  gnarled 
forests  of  the  Meuse-Argonne. 

They  were  at  Corregidor  and  made  the 
death  march  at  Bataan — led  America's  sons 
as  they  clawed  their  way  across  the  beaches 
of  Normandy  or  Jumped  from  C-47's  In  the 
pre-dawn  skies  over  France  in  an  assault  on 
fortress  Europe.  They  flew  with  the  squad- 
rons that  struck  at  Ploesti  and  fought 
through  the  Jungles  of  Guadalcanal.  Suc- 
ceeding classes  stepped  forward  to  endure 
the  bitter  winters  of  Korea. 
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Today  and  vesterdav,  and  in  the  tomorrows 
to  come  the  muffled  tramp  of  the  Corps  con- 
tmues  as  each  succeeding  June  week  sees 
more  of  the  Academy's  own  leave  to  serve 
^e  nation's  cause.  The  sons  of  West  Point 
sav  farewell  to  Cadet  Gray  to  take  their  place 
with  the  United  States  Army  in  Vietnam. 

The  bunks  of  the  Mekong  River  are  half 
«  world  awav  from  the  highlands  of  the 
Hudson  but  the  lessons  of  leadership  learned 
m  the  'Long  Gray  Line"  go  with  them  to 
the  ranks  of  the  American  army,  whether  in 
the  frozen  wastes  of  Alaska  or  the  foothills 
of  the  Amanite  Mountains. 

In  each  of  the  nation's  wars,  sons  of  West 
point  sleep  fore.-er  on  the  battlefields  where 
the  men  they  led  have  fought. 

Today  national  will  is  being  undermined. 
Today  there  is  an  attack  on  many  of  the 
things  the  Academy  stands  for.  I  suspect 
those  of  you  associat«d  with  West  Point 
sometimes  wonder  whether  that  institution 
must  also  bear  the  brunt  of  conflict  on  the 
battleground  of  public  opinion  as  well  as  the 
battleground  of  combat. 

Today  there  are  those  who  would  again 
have  us  turn  to  the  old  paths  of  isolation, 
who  believe  a  new  road  to  peace  and  world 
security  can  be  found  by  non-involvement. 
This  view  is  surprisingly  like  that  of  a 
"fortress  America",  urged  upon  us  In  the 
1930's,  which  availed  us  naught  when  World 
War  n  crashed  upon  txs. 

It  is  one  of  the  Ironies  of  history  that  the 
times  exact  from  each  generation  a  special 
measure.  As  some  men  pay  a  greater  price, 
BO  some  nations  bear  a  heavier  burden.  The 
"times  that  try  men's  souls"  of  which 
Thomas  Paine  would  write  in  the  Revolution 
conUnue  to  challenge  us  In  the  evolution  of 
the  American  Experiment. 

Each  President  has  had  to  wage  his  own 
battle  for  the  hearts  and  minds  of  his  people. 
That  battle  is  now  Joined.  The  terrain  of 
public  opinion  is  not  Just  the  rice  paddles 
of  the  Mekong  delta.  Today  the  major  battle- 
ground for  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple Is  here  at  home.  It  Is  along  our  own 
coasts,  and  in  the  rolling  foothills  of  the 
Blue  Ridge,  and  the  mountain  towns  of  Ap- 
palachla  as  well  as  the  heartland  of  our 
Midwest, 

In  my  opinion,  it  Is  essential  that  the 
President  mobilize  public  opinion.  It  is  Im- 
portant that  our  people  understand  the  geo- 
political significance  of  Southeast  Asia  and 
the  vital  part  it  plays  not  only  to  American 
interests,  but  the  cause  of  a  free  and  stable 
world.  We  must  build  National  Will.  As  In 
crises  in  the  past,  the  American  people  are 
not  interested  in  Party  or  politics  but  In 
principle. 

To  those  of  you  who  are  not  on  the  active 
list,  I  believe  you  have  a  unique  opportunity 
to  render  a  national  service.  By  virtue  of  your 
distinguished  careers,  your  experience  and 
your  training,  you  enjoy  a  special  status  as  a 
spokesman  on  matters  that  relate  to  national 
security  affairs.  This  Is  recognized  and  re- 
spected by  your  fellow  citizens.  In  your  com- 
munities and  through  organizations  and  as- 
sociations of  which  you  are  a  member,  I  think 
you  can  furnish  leadership  in  programs  and 
projects  that  help  mold  public  opinion  on 
matters  that  relate  to  national  defense.  Bet- 
ter than  most.  I  believe  you  can  explain  to  a 
local  civic  club  the  geo-political  significance 
of  Southeast  Asia  and  the  nature  of  the 
American  commitment  In  South  Vietnam. 

There  is  great  dissent  and  unrest  in  the 
land  about  the  war  In  Vietnam.  That  men 
should  have  differences  of  opinion  and  speak 
out  when  they  favor  different  courses  of  ac- 
tion is  the  history  of  our  Republic.  But  in 
our  pursuit  of  dissent,  let  us  not  neglect  our 
duty  to  those  who  serve  our  country  in  the 
field,  nor  abandon  those  who  have  fallen 
into  enemy  hands. 
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Let  us  not  blind  ourselves  to  reason,  nor 
close  our  eyes  to  fact.  We  must  be  ever  mind- 
ful there  are  nations  who  believe  that  might 
does  malve  right;  nations  whose  weapons  In- 
clude assassination,  kidnapping  and  terror; 
nations  that  have  tried  to  mute  the  voices 
of  dissent  by  the  gas  chambers  of  Bucben- 
v^'ald,  by  the  use  of  armor  In  Czechoslovakia 
or  by  mass  graves  in  Kue. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  tlireat  we  face 
is  the  challenge  the  poUce  state  poses  to 
the  legacy  of  Philadelphia.  Lenin,  Mao,  Che 
Guevara  and  Giap  have  in  the  20th  Cen- 
tury developed  a  doctrine  of  conflict  for  the 
monolithic  police  state  not  Just  on  the  miU- 
tary  battlefield  but  in  the  other  areas  of 
human  life  including  poUtics,  economics 
and  psychology. 

These  architects  of  aggression  wage  lim- 
ited wars  on  unlimited  battlefields.  Yet, 
there  is  a  paradox  in  warfare — the  paradox 
of  conflict  which  finds  the  sophistication 
and  totality  of  weapons  systems  actually  de- 
escalating  conflict  to  more  classical  concepts 
that  draw  on  skills  of  the  individual  soldier. 

To  meet  this  threat.  West  Point  must  give 
to  the  nation  the  leaders  who  develop  the 
doctrine  and  tactics  on  behalf  of  the  Free 
World  to  flght  on  these  multi-dimension 
battleflelds. 

Vietnam  has  given  us  tremendous  re- 
sources of  leadership  and  experience  in  new 
dimensions  of  conflict.  I  do  not  share  the 
view  that  we  have  lost  the  struggle  there. 
On  the  contrary,  I  think  that  w^e  stand  at 
the  threshold  of  success.  The  American  sol- 
dier coming  home  from  South  Vietnam  does 
not  come  home  the  vanquished — rather,  he 
comes  home  the  victor. 

I  am  convinced  a  resource  of  talent  exists 
in  the  ranks  of  the  American  Army  drawn 
from  years  of  bitter  lessons  in  South  Viet- 
i,am.  It  is  a  valuable  national  resource 
which  must  be  retained  for  it  must  continue 
to  be  a  vital  part  of  our  national  defense. 
What  w-e  have  done  In  South  Vietnam  has 
not  been  lost  on  Moscow  and  Pekiiif, 

The  trained  leadership  that  exists  in  the 
American  Army  is  a  deterrent  to  aggression 
and,  therefore,  vital  to  the  United  States  In 
achieving  a  secure  peace  and  a  free  world. 

As  America  needs  today  the  lessons  of  Val- 
ley Forge  and  Yorktown,  so  we  need  the  ex- 
ample of  West  Point.  The  words.  Duty — 
Honor^ — Country,  must  become  again  key 
words  in  every  American's  vocabulary. 

As  a  part  of  our  legacy  from  Philadelphia, 
we  frequently  quote  the  Unas  from  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence: 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  un- 
alienable rights,  that  among  these  are  Life, 
Liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  Happiness." 

This  Is  the  part  of  the  Declaration  we 
like — "pursuit  of  Happiness."  However,  we 
often  overlook  the  last  line  of  that  same 
Declaration : 

"And  for  the  support  of  this  Declaration, 
with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  p'-otection  of 
Divine  Providence,  we  mutually  pledge  to 
each  other  our  Lives,  our  Fortunes  and  our 
Sacred  Honor." 

That  pledge  signed  at  Philadelphia  was  re- 
deemed by  the  Continental  Line.  The  "Long 
Gray  Line"  stands  ready  to  redeem  it  today 
because  to  the  sons  of  West  Point,  Emerson's 
poem  on  duty  has  a  special  meaning. 

"So  nigh  is  grandeur  to  our  dtist; 
So  near  is  God  to  man. 
When  Duty  whispers  low.  Thou  must, 
The  Youth  replies,  I  can." 

Today,  as  It  is  always  done  through  our 
nation's  history,  the  Corps  responds  to  Duty's 
low  whisper  as  with  one  clear  voice — ^"I 
Can!" 
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RESOLUTION      BY      MICHIGAN 
UNITED  CONSERVATION  CLUBS 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  30,  1970 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Ivlr.  Speaker,  the 
Michigan  United  Conservation  Clubs 
held  its  annual  convention  in  Traverse 
City.  Ivlich.,  June  1&-20,  and  adopted  a 
number  of  important  resolutions  dealing 
with  conservation  and  environmental  is- 
sues. I  wish  to  insert  them  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  so  they  may  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

RESOLUTIO.sS    .'.DOPIED    by     MlCHItiAN     UNITED 
CONSERV.^TION    CLUBS    AT    1970    CONVENTION 

9(L).  Whereas,  all  the  Michigan  Congres- 
sional delegation  have  Joined  In  sponsoring 
legislation  to  provide  for  establishment  of 
the  Sleep  Bar  Dunes  National  Lakeshore; 
and  whereas,  the  administration  has  indi- 
cated that  money  would  be  available  for  na- 
tio.-ial  recreation  areas;  and  whereas,  MUCC 
has  c  jnsistenlly  supported  the  Sleeping  Bear 
Dunes  proposal:  Therefore  be  It  re.=olved  that 
MUCC  reaffirm  its  stand  and  request  that 
Congress  approve  and  provide  the  necessary 
funding  for  establishment  of  a  Sleeping  Bear 
Danes  National  Lakeshore  in  Michigan. 

12(L).  Wh(.-re.\s,  t.ie  proposed  Timber  Sup- 
ply Act  has  been  amended  extensively  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  U.S. 
Congress  and  this  version  is  known  as  the 
"National  Forest  Timber  Conservation  and 
Management  Act";  and  whereas,  provisions 
in  this  proposal  (H.R.  12025)  w.nild  give 
stress  and  emphasis  to  the  commercial  log- 
ging aspects;  and  whereas,  provisions  in  the 
"National  Fore.^t  Timber  Conservation  and 
Management  Act"  would  direct  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service  to  increase  allowable  cuts  for 
commercial  purposes  before  an  accelerated 
growth  program  has  produced  additional 
timber;  and  whereas,  the  Multiple  Use — 
Sustained  Yield  Act  of  1960  direc-s  that  all 
legitimate  use  of  national  fore.^ts  shall  be 
given  equal  con.sideratlon;  and  whereas,  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service  already  has  sufficient 
authority  to  carry  out  provisions  in  the  pro- 
posed Act  If  given  adequate  funds:  There- 
fore be  it  resolved  that  MUCC  hereby  regis- 
ter its  opposition  to  the  principles  enumer- 
ated in  the  "National  Forest  Timber  Con- 
servation and  Management  Act."  and  invite 
conservationists  throughout  the  State  to 
Join  in  expressing  their  opinions  to  their 
elected  olficials. 

13 (L),  Whereas,  insu.'ficiently  severe  pen- 
alties have  been  Imposed  upon  those  in- 
volved in  the  criminal  use  of  flre  arms;  and 
whereas,  there  is  failure  to  strengthen  local 
law  enforcement  agencies  throughout  the 
country  to  effect  higher  r.ites  of  apprehen- 
sion and  ccnviction  of  criminals:  T'herefore 
be  it  resolved  that  MUCC  go  on  record  as 
opposing  any  type  of  legislation  that  will 
cause  registration  and  licensing  of  shotguns 
and  rifles;  and  be  it  further  resolved  that 
MUCC  support  legislation  to  Impose  manda- 
tory Jail  sentences  upon  individuals  con- 
victed of  crimes  involving  firearms. 

15(L).  Whereas,  an  existing  ten  per  cent 
Federal  excise  tax  on  the  sale  of  pistols  and 
revolvers  is  credited  to  the  general  fund  of 
the  U.S.  Treasury;  and  whereas,  legislative 
proposals  currently  before  the  Congress  would 
credit  these  tax  monies  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  for  distribution  to  the  States 
for  cost-sharing  of  wildlife  restoration  pro- 
grams, hunter  safety  training,  and  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  public  out- 
door target  ranges;  and  whereas,  such  a  pro* 
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cediire  would  cl<"sely  parallel  the  successful 
Federal  Aid  In  Wildlife  Restoration  program 
made  possible  through  the  Pittman-Robert- 
son  Act;  Tiierelore  be  It  resolved  that  MUCC 
hereby  endorse  the  principle  that  funds  ac- 
cruing from  Federal  excise  ta;:es  on  hand- 
guns should  be  earmarked  for  wildlife  res- 
toration work,  for  hunter  safety  programs, 
and  for  public  target  ranges. 

15(L).  Whereas,  there  are  thousands  of 
registered  handgu:is  legally  owned  by  citizens 
of  our  State;  and  whereas,  there  are  very  few 
places  such  handguns  may  be  practice  fired: 
Therefore  be  it  resolved  that  MUCC  support 
H.R.  12475  Introduced  by  Congressman  John 
D.  Dingell.  ihat  would  apportion  among  the 
States  for  wildlife  programs  one-half  of  the 
revenues  resulting  from  the  tax  on  pistols 
and  revolvers,  and  which  permits  the  States 
to  use  wildlife  funds  apportioned  to  them 
under  this  Act  to  pay  up  to  50';  of  the  costs 
of  a  hunter  safety  program  and  the  con- 
st--uctiou,  operation  and  maintenance  of  pub- 
ll(  i.utdoor  target  ranges,  as  a  part  of  such 
programs;  and  be  It  further  resolved  to  send 
copies  of  this  Resolution  to  the  Michigan 
Congressional  delegation  as  an  Indication  of 
MUCC's  support  of  this  proposed  legislation. 

19.  Whereas,  several  catastrophic  oil  and 
chemical  spills  or  leaks  in  navigable  waters 
have  occurred  in  recent  months;  and  where- 
as, catastrophic  oil  and  chemical  spills  or 
leaks  may  occur  in  waters  beyond  the  Juris- 
diction of  a  coastal  state;  and  v.'hereas,  spills 
may  be  harmful  to  the  resources  of  that 
State  or  adjacent  States  or  to  those  in  other 
countries;  and  where.as,  spills  inside  a  State's 
Jurisdiction  may  be  of  such  magnitude  and 
scope  that  they  may  be  beyond  the  capabili- 
ties of  a  State  to  control;  and  whereas,  the 
States  have  the  primary  responsibility  and 
authority  to  prevent  pollution  of  their  wa- 
ters; and  whereas,  one  Federal  agency  can 
work  more  closely  than  several  with  State 
agencies  in  controlling  oil  and  chemical 
spills  inside  territorial  waters:  Therefore  be 
It  resolved  tliat  MUCC  urge  that  one  Federal 
agency  be  vested  with  the  primary  authority 
to  take  command  in  the  direction  of  opera- 
tions to  control  a  spill  of  oil,  petroleum 
products  or  chemicals  in  International  waters 
or  to  cooperate  with  appropriate  state  agen- 
cies In  appropriate  actions  to  prevent  or  mini- 
mize damage  to  flsh,  shellfish,  wildlife,  and 
outdoor  recreational  resources  In  State  wa- 
ters; and  be  it  further  resolved  that  the  des- 
ignated Federal  agency  should  be  authorized 
to  prevent  the  application  of  oil  dlspersants 
and  other  chemical  substances  on  navigable 
waters  or  adjacent  beach  areas  until  appro- 
priate state  or  federal  wildlife  agencies  have 
been  consulted  with  respect  to  the  possible 
effects  on  fish  and  wildlife. 

25(L).  Whereas,  eminently  qualified  sci- 
entists have  determined  that  the  present 
world  population  is  using  oxygen  faster  than 
It  is  being  reconverted  from  carbon  dioxide; 
and  whereas,  this  population  Is  using  natural 
resources  faster  than  new  resources  are  being 
discovered  or  recreated;  and  whereas,  the 
current  birth  rate  is  exceeding  the  death  rate 
by  such  an  extent  that  the  world's  popula- 
tion will  increase  from  3' 2  billion  to  7  billion 
by  the  year  2005;  and  whereas,  the  uncon- 
trolled increase  In  population  will  eventually 
make  air.  land  and  water  pollution  Impossible 
to  control :  Therefore  be  It  resolved  that  our 
state  and  national  elected  legislative  and  ex- 
ecutive officials  form  study  committees  to 
study  the  state,  national  and  world  popula- 
tion explosion  and  make  their  conclusions 
to  these  studies  In  the  form  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  effect  the  best  possible  corrections 
to  the.se  conditions  to  their  respective  legisla- 
tive bodies. 

30(L).  Whereas,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  announced  a  "now  or  nev- 
er' top  priority  program  for  attacking  the 
pollution  of  our  environment;  and  whereas, 
he  has  signed  a  bill  to  cre:Ue  the  Council  of 
Environmental  Quality;   and   whereas,  a  re- 
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port  of  a  House  Study  group  states,  "Few  na- 
tional problems  are  handled  with  such  a  dif- 
fusion of  administrative  attention  and  re- 
sponsibility"; and  since  present  antl-pollu- 
tlon  law  enforcement  Is  scattered  through 
nine  cabinet  level  agencies,  some  Congress- 
men fear  the  Council  could  be  Just  another 
complication  In  trying  to  solve  environ- 
mental problems:  Therefore  be  It  resolved 
that  MUCC  request  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  establish  a  new  cabinet 
level  position  as  a  Department  of  Environ- 
ment with  a  well-quallfled  director,  and  that 
all  problems  pertaining  to  pollution  and  the 
environment,  now  assigned  to  other  depart- 
ments, be  reassigned  to  the  new  Department 
of  Environment. 

36(  L) .  Whereas,  the  Great  Lakes  shorelines 
along  Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan  were  se- 
verely damaged  by  erosion  In  1969;  and 
whereas,  the  Federal  government  is  control- 
ling the  level  of  Lake  Superior  by  allowing 
excess  water  to  flow  Into  Lake  Huron,  thereby 
raising  the  water  level  of  Lake  Huron;  and 
whereas,  said  damage  by  the  high  water  level 
causes  actual  loss  of  valuable  shorelines 
property,  in  some  cases  as  much  as  fifty  per- 
cent, fallen  trees  and  cottage  septic  tanks; 
and  whereas,  property  owners  literally 
dumped  anything  into  the  water  to  retain 
their  property,  such  as  brush,  stumps,  rocks, 
cement  blocks  and  concrete;  and  whereas, 
every  foot  of  soil  lost,  and  the  aforemen- 
tioned items,  cause  further  j>ollutlon  of  the 
Great  Lakes:  Therefore  be  It  resolved  that 
MUCC  seek  and  support  legislation,  both 
State  and  Federal,  to  control  erosion  and  pol- 
lution of  the  Great  Lakes. 

40(L).  Whereas  MUCC  believes  it  essen- 
tial that  the  Federal  government  meet  Its  ob- 
ligations to  State  and  local  governments  for 
cost-sharing  of  waste  treatment  plant  con- 
struction for  control  of  water  pollution: 
Therefore  be  It  resolved  that  MUCC  support 
the  full  authorization  of  $1'4  billion  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  1971  and  used  by  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Administra- 
tion pending  approval  of  alternate  methods 
of  financing  a  massive  nation-wide  drive  for 
clean  water. 

41  ( L) .  Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  enacted  legislation  creating  a  co- 
operative State-Federal  water  quality  stand- 
ard and  providing  for  a  clearly  defined  level 
of  Federal  financial  assistance  to  States  that 
comply  with  the  act;  and  whereas.  Michigan 
has  met  the  water  quality  standards  propos- 
als, thereby  qualifying  for  Federally  financed 
assistance;  and  whereas,  Michigan  voters  ap- 
proved a  $335  million  bond  issue  to  Initiate 
the  pollution  abatement  of  Michigan  waters; 
and  whereas,  Congress  and  the  Federal  ad- 
ministration have  repeatedly  failed  to  keep 
the  financial  assistance  pledge  In  the  Fed- 
eral act:  Therefore  be  It  resolved  that  the 
Legislature  and  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Michigan  take  all  appropriate  and  effective 
action  to  urge  all  Michigan  Congressmen, 
Senators  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  fully  fund  the  Clean  Waters  Act  of 
1965. 

60(L).  Whereas,  wild  geese  are  In  relatively 
abundant  supply  on  the  North  American  con- 
tinent; and  whereas,  Michigan  hunters  have 
limited  goose  hunting  opportunities;  and 
whereas,  a  goose  refuge  In  the  Hayward  Lake 
area  of  Menominee  County  would  do  much 
to  Improve  goose  hunting  opportunities  for 
.sportsmen;  and  whereas,  the  Michigan  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources  and  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  Indicate  that  the 
Hayw.ord  Lake  area  seems  ideal  for  a  goose 
refuge:  Therefore  be  it  resolved  that  MUCC 
urge  that  a  a  comprehensive  study  be  made 
and  a  tentative  plan  adopted  by  the  Michigan 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  and  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service;  and  be  It  fur- 
ther resolved  that  the  Michigan  Leglslatiu-e 
and  the  Congress  be  contacted  and  encour- 
aged to  support  this  proposed  study. 

67.  Whereas.  It  is  evident  that  the  sharptall 
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grouse  populations  in  the  Upper  Peninsula 
are  at  a  critically  low  level;  and  whereas,  this 
low  population  level  is  largely  due  to  lack 
of  suitable  habitat  for  this  popular  game 
bird;  and  whereas,  the  habitat  will  continue 
to  decline  as  civilization  makes  more  de- 
mands  on  wild  lands:  Therefore  be  it  re- 
solved that  MUCC  urge  the  public  land  man- 
agement agencies,  namely,  the  Michigan  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resotuces  and  the  U.S 
Forest  Service,  to  increase  their  efforts  to 
develop  and  maintain  suitable  habitat  for 
sharptail  grouse  and  to  Initiate  management 
plans  which  will  insure  increased  populations 
of  these  upland  game  birds;  and  be  It  further 
resolved  that  MUCC  send  copies  of  this  res- 
olution to  the  Michigan  Department  of  Nat- 
ural Resources;  Regional  Forester,  U.S.  Forest 
Service,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin;  and  to  appro- 
priate State  and  Federal  Congressional  repre- 
sentatlves  for  the  Upper  Peninsula. 

74(L).  Whereas,  Congressman  John  D. 
Dingell  on  January  3.  1969  Introduced  la 
Congress  H.R.  1049  to  amend  the  Anadromous 
Tish  Con.servation  Act;  and  whereas,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  legislation  Is  to  extend  and  ex- 
pand the  program  for  conservation,  develop- 
ment and  enhancement  of  ouj  nation's  anad- 
romous  fish  and  fish  in  the  Great  Lakes  that 
ascend  streeims  to  spawn;  and  whereas,  HS. 
1049  would  amend  the  Anadromous  Fish  Con- 
servation  Act  to  extend  the  program  until 
1974  with  appropriations  over  these  four  years 
of  $32  million;  and  whereas,  the  program 
would  be  broadened  to  authorize  the  Federal 
share  of  an  approved  program  to  be  increased 
to  a  maximum  of  60 ''t  whenever  two  or  more 
states  having  a  common  interest  in  a  basin 
Jointly  enter  into  a  cooperative  agreement 
with  the  Secret.iry  of  the  Interior;  Therefore 
be  it  resolved  that  MUCC  lend  its  whole- 
hearted support  to  H.R.  1049  as  being  the 
best  means  to  farther  the  Interests  of  the 
anadromous  fishery  in  Michigan. 

(Item  .^^4  New  Business) .  Whereas,  the  con- 
stantly Increasing  population  of  the  United 
Slates  and  Michigan  is  a  major  factor  In  the 
creation  and  worsening  of  many  of  our  most 
pressing  environmental  and  conservation 
problems;  and  whereas,  this  population 
growth  will  ultima tey  ease,  either  by  opera- 
tion of  the  basic  natural  laws  governing  all 
living  things,  or  through  man's  conscious  ac- 
tions in  anticipation  of  these  laws;  and 
whereas,  many  of  the  values  cherished  by 
members  of  this  organization — clean  water 
and  air,  abundant  game,  individual  free- 
dom— are  constantly  being  eroded  by  expand- 
ing populations:  Therefore  be  It  resolved  that 
MUCC  urge  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  Michigan  to  abandon  population  growth 
as  a  pattern  and  goal,  and  call  upon  the 
President  and  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  provide  the  leadership  for  establishing  a 
national  population  policy,  with  the  em- 
phasis on  the  quality  of  our  lives  rather  than 
the  maximum  numbers  we  can  support. 


LOOK     AT     AMERICANS:     LIFE    IN 
A    GOLDFISH    BOWL 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\T;S 

Thursday,  July  30,  1970 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
debate  continues  in  the  Congress  over 
foreign  policy  matters,  I  believe  that 
cognizance  must  be  taken  of  the  affect 
that  statements  made  by  American  of- 
ficials have  on  thinking  in  foreign  lands. 

This  point  is  well  made  in  a  July  6 
article  in  the  Elgin,  HI.,  Daily  Courier- 
News  by  the  distinfrui.shed  inte'-national 
correspondent  of  the  Copley  Press,  Du- 
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mitru  Danielopol,  who  has  just  returned 
from  a  factfinding  tour  of  Europe, 

The  article  follows: 

Look  at  Americans:  Life  in  a  Goldfish 

Bowl 

(By  Dumltru  Danielopol) 

Paris. — .^n.  American  traveling  in  Europe 
ands  himself  trying  to  look  back  at  America 
m  the  European  perspective. 

Perhaps  it  is  easier  for  me,  since  I  was 
born  and  educatiKl  in  Europe. 

How  oblivious  are  so  many  American  pub- 
lic figures  to  the  Impact  abroad  of  their 
words ! 

They  forget,  or  perhaps  they  do  not  care 
;hat  the  United  States  literally  lives  In  a 
goldfish  bowl,  subject  to  the  closest  scrutiny 
of  hundreds  of  millions  of  people  a  big  per- 
centage of  whom  have  little  direct  knowledge 
of  the  US. A.  and  no  experience  with  our 
free-wheeling  brand  of  democracy. 

Europeans  are  often  baffled  and  confused 
by  the  negative  attitude  toward  the  war  In 
Vietnam  of  senators  like  Fulbright,  Mans- 
field. Church  and  Kennedy.  And  they  are 
even  more  confused  by  the  attention  they 
receive. 

Even  Europeans  In  high  places  simply  can- 
not understand  how  "liberals,"  In  Congress 
can  ally  themselves  with  hippies  and  college 
students  against  two  Presidents. 

Rationalizations  and  explanations  are 
swept  aside. 

"Win  the  war  first,  then  argue,"  they 
insist. 

Another  case  In  p>olnt. 

President  Nixon's  move  Into  Cambodia  was 
received  as  a  logical,  intelligent  and  long 
overdue  move  by  the  majority  of  knowledge- 
able Europeans,  even  those  who  do  not  ap- 
prove of  the  U.S.  commitment  In  Vietnam. 
They  accepted  it  as  a  strategic  operation  de- 
signed to  save  lives  and  permit  the  orderly 
withdrawal  of  American  ground  troops. 

Even  neutral  Austria  approved  9  to  1  In  a 
public  opinion  poll. 

Here  it  was  obvious  that  the  Cambodian 
operation  struck  a  harsh  psychological  blow 
to  Hanoi  and  the  Viet  Cong.  Even  the  Red 
delegations  at  the  so-called  peace  talks 
couldn't  hide  their  dismay.  They  had  Ignored 
Mr.  Nixon's  threats.  Now  they  had  to  ponder 
other  warnings. 

So  Imagine  the  surprise  and  shock  of  west- 
ern Europeans  to  hear  and  read  of  the  vitrl- 
cllc  attacks  on  the  President  In  elements  of 
the  American  press  and  from  dove  wing 
in  Congress.  What  appeared  to  be  an  obvi- 
ous American  victory  was  suddenly  placed  in 
doubt  not  by  Hanoi,  but  by  voices  in  Wash- 
ington, 

"Why  do  they  do  It?"  asks  one  after 
another. 

A  good  question. 


SPESSARD  HOLLAND— A  MAN  OF 
QUALITY— STATESMAN,  U.S.  SEN- 
ATOR 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  30,  1970 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Honorable  Spessard  L.  Holland,  of  Flor- 
ifla,  a  man  whose  every  fiber  and  action 
denotes  quality  and  integrity,  will  be 
•easing  the  Senate  after  50  years  of  ded- 
icated and  consecrated  service  to  his 
State  and  Nation  at  the  end  of  this  Con- 
gress, His  distinguished  reputation  will 
always  remain  to  inspire  all  Members  of 
Congress  to  continue  with  a  sincere  and 
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coiuageous  approach  to  solve  the   prob- 
lems that  coiafront  us. 

Pete  Laine  of  the  Miami  Herald  has 
captured  the  essence  of  the  Senators 
strength    of    character    in    his    article, 
"Spessard  Holland — A  Man  of  Quality." 
Spessard  Holi-and — A  Man  of  Quality 
(By  Pete  Laine) 
Washington. — The    day    after    the    filing 
deadline    for    candidates     In     Florida,    the 
United  States  Senate  was  In  a  drowsy  session 
on  a  summer  afternoon. 

Only  a  handful  of  members  were  on  the 
floor  handling  its  business.  The  talk  droned 
on  about  a  complex  appropriations  bill. 

Spessard  Undsay  Holland,  78,  who  is  hard- 
ly ever  off  the  floor  In  session,  sat  at  his  front 
row  desk,  hands  clasped  across  his  chest,  his 
white  head  almost  nodding. 

Fifty  years  ago,  Holl.ind  put  his  name  on 
a  list  of  Florida  candidates  for  the  office  of 
county  Judge  In  Polk  County.  He  never  did 
lose  an  election  in  Florida.  Now  the  books 
had  shut  without  him  and  an  era  had  been 
ended. 

The  last  son  of  a  Confederate  veteran  left 
in  Congress,  Holland  is  winding  up  24  years 
in  the  Senate  as  a  widely  respected  leader  of 
the  old  guard.  He  built  his  repuUtion  for  in- 
tegrity, moreover,  at  a  lime  when  many,  If 
not  most.  Southern  politicians  were  com- 
promised by  sectionalism. 

He  peered  round  the  Senate  chamber 
through  his  heavy  glasses,  pulled  a  thick 
book  out  of  the  small  desk,  stood  up  and 
fingered  the  knot  of  the  red  tie  he  often 
wears  with  the  dark  suit  and  white  shirt.  He 
put  his  hands  in  his  pocket. 

Then — how  many  times  has  he  said  it?— 
"Mr.    President,    will    the   senator    yield?" 

Holland,  with  his  remarkable  memory, 
misses  nothing  In  debate.  He  can  be  a  for- 
midable adversary.  This  bill  pleased  him  as 
"conservative  .  .  .  and  constructive"  and  he 
wanted  to  say  so. 

He  liked  it  especially  because  it  included 
funds  to  maintain  a  wildlife  refuge  on 
Sanibel  Island,  something  he  recalled  help- 
ing start  many  years  ago.  In  passing,  he  gave 
the  Senate  a  little  word  picture  of  the  sea 
and  the  wind  and  the  birds  and  the  shells 
there. 

He  gave  back  the  floor,  took  off  his  glasses 
to  wipe  one  eye.  then  cross  the  aisle  and 
whispered  something  to  Caleb  Boggs  that 
made  the  Republican  stand,  flushed  with  ap- 
preciation. 

He  chatted  a  moment  with  Mansfield  and 
Scott,  then  walked  out  slowly  through  a  side 
door.  Only  now  are  the  years  beginning  to 
make  their  mark. 

No,  he  said  in  his  office,  he'd  never  once 
thought  of  changing  his  mind  and  filing 
again  because  he'd  be  84  "and  a  half"  at  the 
end  of  the  next  term.  The  thought  of  not 
being  able  to  serve  the  state  properly  had 
worried  him. 

A  pretty  young  woman  came  In  and  was 
introduced  as  his  granddaughter.  He  said 
she  was  helping  him  get  ready  to  go  back 
to  Bartow  in  January  and  they'd  done  nine 
packages  already.  Not  at  U.S.  expense,  he 
added.  He  had  never  hired  a  relative  and 
isn't  about  to  now. 

There  is  a  lot  to  pack.  A  half-century  or 
more  of  U.S.  history  parades  through  3.000 
pictures.  One  shows  a  trim  young  man  in 
■World  War  I  uniform  In  France,  wearing  a 
mustache  and  the  single  wing  of  an  aerial 
observer.  The  old  man,  popping  his  leet  on 
the  desk,  said  the  young  man  didn't  keep 
the  "little  whisker"  long.  The  record  says 
he  did  bring  back  a  Distinguished  Plying 
Cross. 

Liberals  long  ago  despaired  of  Holland,  but 
no  one  ever  said  he  gave  them  a  fast  shuffle. 
In  changing  times,  he  has  fought  a  rearguard 
action  for  conservatism  and  taken  his  many 
defeats  without  rancor. 
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Unlike  many  of  his  Juniors  in  Congress,  he 
works  very  hard,  lives  unpretentiously,  shuns 
junkets,  refuses  to  profit  from  his  position, 
is  open  about  liis  finances,  and  answers  ques- 
tions fairly  and  squarely. 

Conservative  or  liberal,  any  man  who  pos- 
sesses these  vanishing  qualities  is  going  to 
be  missed  around  here. 


THE  SST  FOR  THE  SSTS  SAKE? 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\T:s 
Thursday,  July  30.  1970 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr, 
Speaker,  from  time  to  time  I  include  por- 
tions of  the  "TVASNAC  'Quotes'  "  pub- 
lication of  the  Towii-'Village  Aircraft 
Safety  and  Noise  Abatement  Committee 
of  Hempstead,  N,Y.,  in  the  Record  be- 
cause the  editors  of  this  worthwhile  pub- 
lication continually  include  the  best  and 
most  useful  articles  concerning  the  in- 
tolerable jet  noise  levels  in  many  areas  of 
this  country — including  my  own  31st 
Congressional  District  of  California, 
which  contains  the  Los  Angeles  Interna- 
tional Airport. 

I  have  long  been  an  adversary  of  those 
who  believe  that  the  Government-subsi- 
dized development  of  the  SST  plane  is 
in  the  best  interests  of  our  Nation. 

It  has  been  and  continues  to  be  in- 
credible to  me  that  a  publicly  financed 
project  such  as  this,  which  will  ulti- 
mately benefit  only  a  very  few  of  our  Na- 
tions  jet-set,  globe-hopping  minority,  is 
deemed  worthy  by  the  current  adniin- 
istration  to  receive  taxpayers'  funds. 
Perhaps  my  colleagues  will  recall  that 
such  handouts  were  not  offered  to  the  de- 
velopers of  the  first  passenger  jet  planes 
which  were,  like  the  SST,  intended  for 
private  profit  and  private  use.  Appar- 
ently, our  Nation "s  relief  rolls  have  since 
been  expanded. 

At  any  rat€.  perhaps  a  plausible  ra- 
tionale has  now  been  offered  by  a  British 
scientists  whose  remarks  on  the  blatant 
boondoggle  were  recently  excerpted  for 
use  in  the  aforementioned  "TVASNAC 
'Quotes."  "  I  call  these  excerpts  to  my 
colleagues'  attention  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

SST  BciLT  AS  Useless  Trick  Toy? 
V.'ashington. — Is  the  supersonic  trans- 
port airplane  just  a  slick  technological  trick 
that  should  be  built  more  or  less  for  the 
hell  of  it,  flown  a  few  times  and  then 
shelved? 

A  British  scientist  says  that  it  Is.  but  that 
Americans  probably  won't  be  "civilized" 
enough  to  quit  while  they  are  ahead,  as  the 
British  and  French  builders  of  the  rival 
Concorde  may  do.  The  records  of  European 
and  American  ventures  In  "pure  technology" 
set  the  pattern  for  the  ultra-high  speed  air- 
plane, he  says. 

The  Englishman's  views  are  contained  in 
an  article  in  Technology  Review,  the  monthly 
magazine  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 

"Pure  Technology.''  Daedalus  says,  "is  the 
building  of  machines  for  their  own  sake  and 
for  the  pride  or  pleasure  of  accomplishment. 
It  is  a  creative  art  form  and  somewhere  be- 
tween art  and  science." 

The  SST,  Daedalus  argues,  is  "an  Indubita- 
ble masterpiece  of  thinly  disguised  pure 
technology.  "  He  explains : 
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••I  need  not  deta'l  here  the  ample  dem- 
onstration? which  have  been  given  of  the 
polntlessness  and  social  drawbacks  of  this 
project.  But  given  a  Journey  of  say  seven 
hours  at  an  average  of  10  miles  an  hour 
and  alio* her  six  at  600  miles  an  hour  (a  fair 
profile  of  a  typical  trans-Atlantic  air  ex- 
cursion) the  expenditure  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  clip  a  few  hours  off  the  highspeed 
section  seems  misguided   to  say   the  least." 

"Balancing  the  inslgniflcant  gain  and  the 
tiny  mlnj-.ity  who  i-am  it  against  the  solid 
debit  in  expen.%e  and  noise  pollution  in- 
flicted on  the  majority,  we  can  see  how  un- 
expectedly powerful  is  the  drive  to  pure  tech- 
nology in  our  supposecily  cost-conscious  so- 
ciety-'—for  the  only  really  compelling  reason 
for  building  the  SST  land  of  course  its  rival. 
the  Concorde)  is  the  sheer  entertainment  of 
overcoming  all  the  technical  problems  and 
finally  flying  such  a  thrllUng  machine." 

"Consider  the  noble  record  of  the  British 
aerospace  industry.  A  long  series  of  pure- 
technological  inumpiis— among  them  the 
Princesa  flving  boat,  the  Brabason  super- 
airliner,  the  Blue  Streak  ICBM  and  the 
TSR  2  supersonic  fighter  bomber — were  de- 
veloped Just  to  the  point  where  the  proto- 
type was  successfully  flown,  and  were  then 
canceled  (though  Blue  Streak  was  kept  on 
in  a  pure-technological  capacity  as  a  space- 
launcher). 

There  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  the 
pattern  will  be  repeated  with  Concorde. 
Once  the  prototype  has  been  exhaustively 
tested,  the  program  will  be  canceled  to  save 
money,  and  peace-loving  citizens  will  be 
able  to  breathe  freely  again." 

Excerpts  from  article  Long  Island  Press — 
July  1,  1970. 


REV.  JOSEPH  G.  NOVOROLSKY 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF    M.^SSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  30.  1970 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  16, 
St.  Peter's  Church  of  Westfleld,  Mass., 
lost  its  pastor  of  37  years,  Rev.  Joseph  G. 
Novorolsky. 

Father  Novorolsky  served  the  people 
of  St.  Peter's  Church  and  of  the  com- 
munity with  great  distinction.  He  will 
long  be  remembered. 

I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Record 
at  this  time  some  articles  on  Father 
Novorolsky : 

[Prom  the  Westfield  (Mass.)  News  Advertiser, 

July  22,  19701 

Farewell  "Father  Joe" 

Tlie  untimely  death  of  Rev.  Joseph  G. 
Novorolsky,  pastor  of  St.  Peter's  Church  for 
the  past  37  years,  leaves  a  void  which  can- 
not be  filled. 

Known  affectionately  as  "Father  Joe,"  he 
was  a  man  of  great  compassion,  beloved  by 
all. 

Persons  of  all  faiths  and  from  all  walks  of 
life  mourn  his  passing. 

Farewell  "Father  Joe,"  you  served  God  and 
ycur  fellow-man  well. 
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Concelebrants  were  the  Rev.  Jerome  Pavlik, 
OFM,  Francisc.in  Friary,  Easton,  Pa.;  the  Rev. 
Andrew  Cokovsky,  St.  Anthony's  Church, 
Johnstown.  N.Y.;  the  Rev.  Joseph  D.  Ferenz, 
St.  Anthony's  Church.  Webster;  and  Rev. 
Edmund  Mochak,  St.  Donnls  Church,  East 
Douglas. 

Also,  the  Rev.  Paul  O'Day,  St  Thomas 
Church.  West  Springfield;  the  Rev.  Vincent 
Puidoh.is.  St.  Casimlr's  Church,  Westfleld; 
the  Rev.  John  Blazewicz,  MS,  Holy  Trinity 
Church,  Westfleld;  and  the  Rev.  Joseph  Mas- 
saro,  CSS,  Holy  Family  Church,  Lynn. 

Tlie  Deacon  was  the  Rev.  David  Joyce.  St. 
Mary's  Church,  Westfield.  The  Rev.  Francis 
X.  Sullivan.  Blessed  Sacrament  Church, 
Westfleld,  was  the  Thur.fer. 

Acolytes  were  the  Rev.  Michael  Develln. 
Blessed  Sacrament  Church,  Westfield.  and 
the  Rev.  John  O'Donnell.  St.  Thomas  Church. 
WestSprlngtleid. 

The  Homlllst  for  the  Bible  service  Sunday. 
July  19,  was  the  Rev.  Edmund  Mochak. 

The  Eulogy  was  delivered  by  the  Rev. 
Richard  Portaslk.  OFM.  the  Franciscan 
Friary,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

There  was  a  delegation  In  attendance  rep- 
resenting the  City  of  Westfleld,  Including 
Westfield  Mayor  John  J.  Palczynskl,  State 
Senator  George  D.  Hammond.  City  Auditor 
J.  Vincent  Kane,  City  Clerk  Ethel  Oleksak, 
State  Representatives  Robert  McGinn  and 
James  Adams. 

Also  Councilman  Edward  Andreskl  and 
former  Mayors  Harold  Martin  and  Alice 
Burke. 

Bearers  were  Robert  Vlttengl.  John  Klels, 
Albert  Bachleda.  Paul  Peregrin.  Robert 
Monko,  Joseph  Oleksak,  John  Malcovsky  and 
Frank  Grysziewicz 

Fr.  Novorolsky.  affectionately  known  as 
"Father  Joe. '  was  a  native  of  Reading,  Pa., 
where  he  attended  Saints  Cyril  and  Meth- 
odius Parochial  School.  He  also  attended  St. 
Charles  Preparatory  School,  Overbrook,  Pa., 
and  graduated  from  St.  Francis  College. 
Loretto,  Pa.,in  1928. 

He  was  ordained  in  1932  in  Harrisburg.  Pa., 
and  was  assigned  by  the  late  Bishop  O'Leary 
to  the  post  of  assistant  priest  at  St.  Michael's 
Cathedral. 

On  Jan.  29.  1933.  he  was  transferred  to 
St.  Peter's  Church  and  has  been  pastor  for 
37  years.  St.  Peter's  is  the  only  Slovak  parish 
in  the  Springfield  Diocese. 

He  was  Whip  City  Knights  of  Columbus 
chaplain  for  many  years  and  was  recently 
feted  by  the  organization. 

He  leaves  a  brother.  John,  of  Reading. 

In  lieu  of  flowers  friends  were  asked  to 
make  contributions  to  the  memorial  fund  at 
Noble  Hospital  in  Father  Novorolsky's  mem- 
ory. 

The  Robert  E.  Cusack  Funeral  Home  was  In 
charge  of  arrangemente. 

[From  the  Catholic  Observer.  July  24,  1970] 
Tribute 
In  grateful  memory  of  Father  Joseph  G. 
Novorolsky.  pastor  of  St.  Peter's,  Westfleld. 
who  died  July  16,  1970. 
"He  gave 

Not  counting  cost 
To  all  who  looked  to  him 
As  Pastor,  Counsellor  and  Friend  .  .  . 
Father  J.  G.  N  " 

(Sister  Mary  Vlttengl.  O.Cann.,  Car- 
melite Monastery,  Hudson,  Wis.) 


July  30,  1970 


St.  Petes 's  Pastor:  Ft-neral  SERncEs  Held 
Monday  for  Rev.  Joseph  G.  Novorolsky 
The  funeral  of  the  Rev,  Joseph  G.  Novorol- 
sky. 63,  pastor  of  St.  Peter's  Church.  West- 
field,  for  37  years,  who  died  Thursday, 
July  16.  in  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  was  held  Mon- 
dav,  July  20,  with  a  Concelebrated  High  Mass 
of  Resurrection  in  St.  Peter's  Church  with 
the  Most  Rev.  Christopher  J.  Weldon,  Bishop 
of  the  Springfield  Roman  Catholic  Diocese, 
as  celebrant. 


[From  the  Catholic  Observer,  July  24,  1970 1 

Homily   Given   at  Father  Novorolsky's 

Funeral 

(Note. — The  following  homily  was 
preached  at  the  funeral  of  Father  Joseph  G. 
Novorolsky,  pastor  of  St.  Peter's  Parlsli. 
Westfleld.  The  preacher  was  Father  Richard 
Portaslk,  O.F.M..  of  Holy  Family  Friary, 
Pittsburgh.  Pa.) 

This  morning  we  have  gathered  here  at 


St.  Peter's  in  Westfield  to  pay  our  final  re- 
spe3i  to  Father  Joe.  as  he  was  widely  called, 
our  brother  priest  and  our  spiritual  father. 

Of  his  38  years  in  the  priesthood,  he  spent 
37  as  pastor  of  St.  Peter's. 

Without  que.;tion,  he  has  throughout  these 
years  affected  the  lives  of  the  young  and  the 
old.  He  will  be  missed. 

If  we  would  characterize  the  life  of  Father 
Joe  in  one  word,  we  would  have  to  say  tliat 
It  was  one  of  service  to  the  Church,  the 
community  and  the  People  of  God. 

Recognizing  his  human  deficiencies,  he 
nevertheless  conducted  himself  after  the  ex- 
ample of  Christ,  who  came  "not  ,  .  .  to  t)e 
served,  but  to  serve"    (Matt.  20:28) 

Father  Joe  served  by  conscientiously  ad- 
ministering the  parish  temporalities.  He 
maintained  all  the  parish  buildings  in  excel- 
lent order. 

The  church,  the  house  of  God.  was  always 
clean  and  properly  kept. 

He  served  by  his  especial  love  for  the  sick, 
the  poor  and  the  elderly. 

He  was  a  very  familiar  sight  at  the  local 
hospital,  the  surrounding  nursing  homes, 
the  home  for  the  blind. 

Here  he  absolved  the  sinner  and  strength- 
ened him  with  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ, 

One  of  his  most  familiar  greetings  was; 
Pochvaleu  Pan  Jezis  Kristus  (Praised  be 
Jesus  Christ) . 

He  served  by  preaching  the  Word,  by  an- 
nouncing the  good  news  of  the  Gospel  in 
both  English  and  Slovak, 

Because  of  his  facility  In  speaking  and 
his  wit,  he  was  called  upon  frequently  to  be 
a  toaslmaster. 

In  his  age  of  ecumenism,  he  served  by 
openly  and  freely  engaging  in  most  of  the 
ecumenical  activities  In  the  community. 

I  am  sure  that  his  friendliness  and  warmth 
drew  Catholics  and  non-CathoUcs  closer  to 
one  another. 

We  will  all  miss  Father  Joe,  especially  we, 
his  brother  priests,  who  have  experienced 
nis  kindne.ss,  his  soclableness  and  his  friend- 
ship. 

When  the  mother  of  St.  Augustine  was 
dying,  she  said  to  her  son:  "Son.  lay  this 
body  anj'where;  do  not  worry  about  the  care 
of  the  body  when  I  die;  this  only  I  ask.  that 
you  remember  me  at  the  Lord's  altar  wher- 
ever you  may  be," 

Let  us  all  remember  Father  Joe  In  our 
prayers  not  only  during  today's  Mass,  but 
in  the  future  Masses  we  offer  and  attend. 

May  he  rest  In  peace  and  attain  his  eternal 
reward  for  his  priestly  life  of  service. 


[From  the  Springfield  (Mass,)  Union, 
July  18.  1970] 
St.  Peter's  Church  Pastor  Dies 
Westfield. — The  Rev.  Joseph  G.  Novorol- 
sky, 63,  pastor  of  St.  Peter's  Church  37  years 
and  former  assistant  pastor  of  St.  Michael's 
Cathedral,     Sprinfield,     died     Thursday    in 
Bridgeport,  Conn, 

ORDAINED    IN     1928 

A  native  of  Reading,  Pa.,  he  attended 
Saints  Cvril  and  Methodius  Parochial  School 
in  Reading,  and  St.  Charles  Preparatory 
School,  Overbrook,  Pa.,  and  was  graduated 
from  St.  Francis  College.  Loretto.  Pa.,  in 
1928. 

Fr.  Novorolsky  was  ordained  to  the  priest- 
hood in  1932  in  Harrisburg.  Pa.  Soon  after 
ordination,  he  was  assigned  by  the  late 
Bishop  O'Leary  as  assistant  priest  at  St. 
Michael's  Cathedral  and  In  January  29, 
1933.  was  assigned  to  St.  Peter's  Church. 

During  his  37  years  as  pastor,  St.  Peter's, 
the  only  Slovak  parish  In  the  Springfield 
diocese,  grew  steadily. 

He  was  Whip  City  Knights  of  Columbus 
chaplain  many  vears.  He  leaves  a  brother, 
John  of  Reading.  Robert  E.  Cusak  funerel 
home  is  in  charge.  Burial  will  be  in  St. 
M.ary's  Cemetery. 


July  30,  1970 


Novorolsky 
Westfield,     July      16.     Rev.      Joseph     O. 

Novorolsky,  pastor  of  St.  Peter's  Chtirch, 
Westfield.  Concelebrated  high  Mass  of  Re- 
surrection Monday  10  am.  St.  Peter's 
Church,  Most  Rev.  Christopher  J.  Weldon 
will  be  the  celebrant.  Calling  hours  at  the 
rectory,  22  State  St.,  We^ti.eld  will  be  Sat- 
urday 7  to  9  p.m.,  Sunday  2  to  4.  The  body 
will  be  tran.=ferred  to  the  church  Sunday  at 
730  p.m.  where  it  will  lie  In  state  until 
Monday  at  10  a  m.  In  lieu  of  flowers  friends 
may  make  their  contrlbtuions  to  the  Memo- 
nal  fund  at  Noble  Hospital  in  FY.  Novorolsky's 
memory.  Worcester,  Mass  papers  and  Read- 
ing. Pa,  papers  please  copy. 


iFrom  the  Springfield    (Mass,)    Dally  News, 
July  18,  1970] 
St,  Peier's  Church  Pastor  Dies 

Westfield, — The  funeral  of  the  R-ev.  Joseph 
G  Novorolsky,  63,  pastor  for  37  years  of  St. 
Peter's  Church,  who  died  Thursday  in  Bridge- 
port, Conn.,  will  be  held  Monday  In  St.  Peter's 
Church. 

The  Most  Rev.  Christopher  J.  Weldon, 
Bishop  of  the  Springfield  Roman  Catholic 
Di<x:ese,  will  be  the  celebrant. 

Concelebrants  will  be  the  Rev.  Jerome  Pav- 
lik OFM,  Franciscan  Friary,  Easton,  Pa.;  the 
Rev.  Andrew  Cekovsky,  St.  Anthony's  Church, 
Johnstown,  N.Y.;  the  Rev.  Joseph  D.  Ferenz, 
St,  Anthony's  Chtirch,  Webster;  the  Rev. 
Edmund  Mochak,  St.  Dennis  Church,  East 
Douglas;  the  Rev.  Paul  O'Day,  St.  Thomas 
Church,  West  Springfield;  the  Rev.  Vincent 
Puldokas,  St.  Casimlr's  Church,  Westfleld; 
the  Rev.  John  Blazewicz,  MS,  Holy  Trinity 
Church.  Westfield,  and  the  Rev.  Joseph  Mas- 
saro,  CSS,  Holy  Family  Church,  Lynn. 

The  Deacon  will  be  the  Rev.  Da^id  Joyce, 
St.  Mary's  Church,  Westfleld.  The  Thurlfer 
will  be  the  Rev.  Francis  X.  Sullivan,  Blessed 
Sacrament  Church.  Westfield. 

.\colytes  will  be  the  Rev.  Michael  Develln, 
Blessed  Sacrament  Church,  Westfleld,  and 
the  Rev.  John  O'Donnell.  St.  Thomas  Church, 
Wesit  Sprlngfleld. 

The  Homlllst  for  the  Bible  service  Sunday 
Kill  be  the  Rev.  Edmund  Mochak.  The  Eu- 
logy Monday  will  be  dellevered  by  the  Rev. 
Richard  Portaslk,  OFM.  the  Franciscan  Fri- 
ary, Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

ORDAINED    IN     1928 

A  native  of  Reading,  Pa.,  he  attended  Saints 
Cyril  and  Methodius  Parochial  School  in 
Reading,  and  St.  Charles  Preparatory  School, 
Overbrook,  Pa.,  and  was  graduated  from  St. 
Francis  College.  Loretto.  Pa.,  in  1928. 

Fr.  Novorolsky  was  ordained  to  the  priest- 
hood In  1932  m  Harlrsburg,  Pa.  Soon  after 
ordination,  he  was  assigned  by  the  late 
Bishop  O'Leary  as  assistant  priest  at  St. 
Michael's  Cathedral  and  In  January  29,  1933. 
was  assigned  to  St.  Peter's  Church. 

During  his  37  years  as  pastor,  St.  Peter's. 
the  only  Slovak  parish  in  the  Sprlngfleld  dio- 
cese, grew  steadily. 

He  was  Whip  City  Knights  of  Columbus 
chaplain  many  years.  He  leaves  a  brother, 
John  of  Reading.  Robert  E.  Cusak  funeral  Is 
In  charge.  Burial  will  be  in  St.  Mary's  Cem- 
etary. 

(Prom  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Dally  News. 
July  18,  1970] 
Novorolsky 
Westfield,  Jtily  16,  Rev.  Joseph  G.  Novo- 
rolsky, pastor  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  West- 
field,  Concelebrated  high  Mass  at  resurrec- 
tion Monday  10  a,m,,  St.  Peter's  Church.  Most 
Rev,  Christopher  J.  Weldon  will  be  the  cele- 
brant. Calling  hours  at  the  rectory,  22  State 
St.,  W'estfleld  will  be  Saturday  7  to  9  p.m,, 
Sunday  2  to  4.  The  body  will  be  transferred 
to  the  church  Sunday  at  7:30  p,m,.  where  It 
will  lie  In  state  until  Monday  at  10  a.m.  In 
lieu  of  flowers  friends  may  make  their  con- 
tributions to  the  memorial  fund  at  Noble 
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Hospital  In  Fr.  Novorolsky's  memory.  Worces- 
ter. Mass,  papers  and  Reading,  Pa.  papers 
please  copy. 

[From  the  Catholic  Observer,  July  24.  1970] 
Father  Novorolsky's  Funeral  Hklo — ^West- 
FEELD  Pastor  for  37  Ykars 

Westfield,— The  funeral  of  F.ither  Joseph 
G.  Novorolsky,  pastor  of  St.  Peter's  Parish 
for  the  past  37  years,  was  held  on  Monday, 
July  20,  in  the  parish  church. 

Father  Novorolsky  died  suddenly  in  Bridge- 
port. Conn,,  on  July  16,  He  was  63  years  of 
age  and  had   been   a  priest  for  38  year^. 

Bishop  Christopher  J.  Weldon  was  the 
principal  concelebrant  of  the  funeral  Ma^s, 
He  also  officiated  at  the  interment  In  St. 
Mary's  Cemetery. 

Offering  the  Mass  with  Bishop  Weldon 
were  Father  Joseph  A.  Ferenz  of  Webster; 
Father  Andrew  B,  Cechovsky  of  Johnstown, 
N,Y.;  Father  Edmund  G.  Mochak  of  East 
Douglas;  Father  Vincent  Puldokas  of  West- 
field,  Father  Joseph  Massaro,  CS.S.,  of  Lynn; 
<ind  Father  Jerome  Pavlik,  O.F.M.,  of  Phil- 
adelphia. Father  Richard  Portaslk,  O.FM,,  of 
Pltsburg  gave  the  homily. 

Father  David  J.  Joyce  of  Westfleld  was  dea- 
con of  the  Mass. 

Fathers  Michael  H.  Devlin  of  Westfield  and 
John  J.  O'Donnell  of  West  Springfield  served 
as  acolytes.  Father  Thomas  F,  McCarthy  of 
Westfleld  was  crucifer  and  thurlfer. 

Father  John  Blazewicz.  MS,,  of  Westfield 
assisted  the  master  of  ceremonies.  Father 
Daniel  A.  Doyle  of  the  Chancery  staff. 

Father  James  P.  Sears  of  Wilbraham, 
dioceran  director  of  music,  led  the  Priests' 
Choir  and  the  congregation  In  the  music  of 
the  Mass. 

Father  Novorolsky  was  a  native  of  Reading, 
Pa.  He  prepared  for  the  priesthood  at  St. 
Charles  Preparatory  School  in  Overbrook,  Pa., 
and  at  St.  Francis  College,  Loretto,  Pa.  He 
was  ordained  In  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  in  1932. 

For  a  brief  period  after  his  ordination  he 
served  as  an  assistant  In  St.  Michael's  Cathe- 
dral Parish,  Sprlngfleld.  He  was  named  pastor 
of  St.  Peter's  on  Jan.  29,  1933. 


THE  LOW  COST  OF  FREEDOM 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  30.  1970 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  De- 
cember 8,  1969,  Lt.  Gen.  'Victor  H.  Krulak. 
USMC,  gave  an  address  at  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academy,  which  was  reprinted  in  con- 
densed form  in  the  July  1970  issue  of  the 
U.S.  Naval  Institute  Proceedings,  with 
the  title  "The  Low  Cost  of  Freedom." 

General  Krulak  has  made  54  trips  to 
the  'Vietnam  theater  of  combat,  and  his 
last  command  embraced  all  Marines 
serving  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  area.  I  be- 
lieve his  words  deserve  wide  attention, 
and  I  would  like  to  include  the  speech  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  Low  Cost  op  Freedom 

(Condensation  of  address  by  Lt.  Gen. 

Victor  H.  Krulak) 

There  Is  in  our  land  a  growing  dissatisfac- 
tion with  that  group  of  our  citizens  who  feel 
that  there  Is  some  short  cut  or  bargain  base- 
ment route  to  national  security,  who  some- 
how find  strength  In  weakness,  who  condemn 
and  demean  those  dedicated  to  our  defense, 
who  Indict  what  they  call  the  '•military/ 
industrial  complex"  as  being  dishonorable  or 
capricious. 

Before  condemning  those  who  criticize  our 
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security  efforts,  it  will  be  well  to  clarify  the 
general  state  of  our  defenses — how  big  they 
are  and  what  they  cost. 

First,  as  to  people.  There  are  3.5  million  as- 
sorted ijeople  serving  within  the  Department 
of  Defense  today.  A  half-million  are  deployed 
overseas  in  Vietnam,  another  quarter-million 
are  deployed  overseas  in  oiher  critical  places 
around  the  world. 

To  support  the  varied  activities  of  these 
3.5  million  men — to  supply,  train  and  sustain 
them — the  current  defense  budget  aggregates 
79  billion  d.. liars.  That  i.-^  19  s'&cKi  .A  thou- 
sand dollar  bills,  each  stack  as  high  as  the 
Washington  Monument. 

About  a  third  of  this  total — perhaps  26 
billion — is  Intended  to  support  our  overseas 
operations. 

Here  Is  the  key  point  right  at  the  outset. 
If  those  who  clamor  for  our  abandonment  of 
Vietnam  were  successful  In  causing  us  com- 
pletely to  turn  our  backs  and  quit,  perhaps 
a  third  of  this  large  sum  might  be  cliverie;.!  to 
other  purposes.  But  the  bulk  of  it — fully  two- 
thirds — would  still  be  needed  to  sustain  the 
same  forces  deployed  in  the  United  States  or 
to  replenish  the  material  reserves — ammuni- 
tion, aircraft  and  weapons — that  have  been 
so  depleted  by  our  war  In  Southeast  Asia. 

If  experience  Is  worth  anything.  It  must 
tell  us  also  that  our  summary  withdrawal 
from  Southeast  Asia  would  Just  fertilize  trou- 
ble elsewhere;  trouble  that  could  well  demand 
a  far  greater  expenditure.  And  no  matter  how 
courageous  or  pusillanimous  we  are  In  Viet- 
nam, we  still  have  no  license  to  repeat  th» 
post-World  War  11  Louis  Johnson  era  where 
we  so  weakened  ourselves  as  to  invite  th« 
Communists  to  launch  the  Korean  invasion. 

Another  eight  billion  of  the  79-bllllon-dol- 
lar  budget  request  Is  Intended  to  support  our 
minimum  essential  defense  against  nuclear 
attack — our  nuclear  submarines,  our  stra- 
tegic bombers,  nuclear  weapons,  detection 
systems,  missiles.  Ultimately,  the  ABM  will 
tD€  part  of  this,  too. 

In  light  of  what  our  potential  enemies  are 
doing,  there  Is  doubt  as  to  the  adequacy  of 
this  sum.  A  good  case  could  be  made  to  in- 
crease it.  In  todays  world  there  can  be  little 
question  as  to  what  would  result  If  the  So- 
viet Union  ever  found  us  In  a  position  where 
we  could  not  retaliate  decisively  to  their  first 
strike  nuclear  attack. 

Our  enemies  know  what  nuclear  backmall 
means.  And  the  very  day  we  make  ourselves 
vulnerable  to  nuclear  blackmail,  we  can  ex- 
pect to  feel  it.  That  was  the  guts  of  the 
ABM  issue. 

But,  let's  get  back  to  our  79  billion  dollars. 
When  we  take  away  the  cost  of  Vietnam  and 
nuclear  defense,  we  still  have  something  over 
$43  billion  left. 

Of  this  we  have  to  take  three  billion  for 
obligatory  payments  to  retired  military  per- 
sonnel; j>enslons  to  the  disabled,  to  the  wid- 
ows, to  the  soldiers  going  all  the  way  back 
to  the  Spanish-American  War,  This  is  a  legal 
obligation.  It  cannot  be  escaped. 

Six  billion  more  are  committed  to  mili- 
tary research  and  development.  Here  Is  an 
area  that  Is  under  tremendous  pressure — 
even  attack,  by  those  grown-up  flower  chil- 
dren who  contend  that,  if  you  don't  develop 
the  means  to  make  war,  you  won't  be  found 
making  war.  It's  all  so  simple.  We  hear  this 
frequently  now,  from  a  vocal  few  in  the  Con- 
press,  from  the  anarchistic  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society,  and  from  an  array  of 
Marxist  professors  whose  object  seems  to  be 
the  erosion  of  the  minds  of  our  young  peo- 
ple. 

Seccnd  to  the  .attack  on  our  expenditures 
for  nuclear  retaliatory  power,  I  believe  that 
the  attack  on  this  sum  of  money  could  be 
the  most  deadly  of  all. 

Military  research  is  costly.  Some  of  It  has 
been  Inefficient,  Poor  planning  and  cost  over- 
runs have  eroded  people's  confidence — mine 
Included. 

But  these  inefficiencies  don't  diminish  at 
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all  the  need  for  aggressive  technologic  re- 
search ij  evolve  better  and  more  efficient 
weapons. 

Moreover,  our  own  research  is  pretty  much 
open.  We  know— Indeed,  the  world  knows — 
what  we  are  doing. 

Not  so  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Their  re- 
search Is  done — to  the  extent  that  they  can 
do  it — in  secret.  Nobody  knows  what  they  are 
achieving. 

We  simply  don't  dare  to  underestimate 
them.  Our  survival  Is  at  stake  and  we  need 
to  go  forward  at  top  speed,  Just  to  be  safe. 

We  all  remember  Sputnik.  The  Russians 
beat  us  into  space  by  a  large  margin  because 
of  the  secret  Soviet  program  of  research  In 
one  limited  area — large  rocket  motors.  Their 
superiority  has  since  been  overcome  by  our 
own  successful  research  in  other  areas  of 
space  technology.  But,  It  took  us  eight  years 
to  do  It. 

Just  suppose  that  their  secret  research  had 
not  been  related  just  to  getting  a  peaceful 
object  into  space,  but  had  been  devoted  to 
developing  a  means  to  detect  and  destroy 
America's  nuclear  weapons.  And  suppose 
they  had  succeeded,  and  were  able  to  catch 
us  unawares.  Just  as  they  did  with  Sputnik. 

What  might  have  happened  If  research  had 
put  us  at  the  nuclear  mercy  of  the  Soviets 
for  eight  long  years?  This  Is  something  we 
simply  cannot  risk.  We  need  to  maintain  a 
clear  superiority  in  technology  for  our  own 
survival.  And.  that  kind  of  superiority  does 
not  come  cheap. 

The  Russians  know  the  stakes  Involved, 
and  they  are  prepared  to  pay  for  it.  For  the 
past  few  years  the  Soviets  have  increased 
their  research  and  development  spending 
continually  while  ours  has  grown  only  very 
slowly.  In  1970,  If  these  trends  continue,  the 
Soviet  Union  will  for  the  first  time  be  putting 
more  money  Into  research  and  development 
than  we  are. 

This  Is  no  time  to  lag  behind.  But,  unless 
there  Is  some  dramatic  change  In  the  atti- 
tudes In  Congress,  we  are  headed  for  second 
place  In  a  scientific  race  where  nothing  but 
first  place  counts. 

But.  back  to  our  arithmetic  and  our  79 
billion.  We  still  have  something  on  the  order 
of  35  billion  dollars  left. 

Out  of  this  we  take  some  15  billion  for  sup- 
port functions — supply,  maintenance,  repair 
and  modernization  of  valuable  equipment, 
training  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men 
in  the  whole  gamut  of  technical  skills,  mili- 
tary travel,  hospitalization — in  short,  every- 
thing Involved  in  making  this  whole  complex 
mechanism  work,  day  In  and  day  out. 

There  can  be  some  improved  efficiency  In 
this.  But.  basically,  these  support  functions 
are  going  to  have  to  be  accomplished  at  1970 
prices.  This  15  billion  dollars  is  not  Just  all 
mysterious  military  outgo.  What  price  tag,  for 
example  is  reasonable  for  all  the  young  men 
to  whom  the  military  teaches  a  useful  skill 
that  will  make  them  better  citizens?  What 
price  tag  is  reasonable  for  the  medical  care 
given  to  10  million  Americans  of  all  types 
and  ages — the  active  and  retired  and  their 
dependents — in  some  250  hospitals?  Where 
would  they  go  otherwise?  And  how  much 
would  it  cost? 

What  price  tas  Is  reasonable  for  the  bene- 
fits realized  by  all  sectors  of  business  and  in- 
dustry from  the  day-to-day  military  pur- 
chases— whether  it  be  socks  or  beans  or  ten- 
penny  nails?  There  probably  can  be  some- 
thing WTung  out  of  the  budget  in  this  area, 
btit  it  Just  can't  be  much,  or  the  basic  ma- 
chinery won't  work. 

The  only  area  remaining  is  our  conven- 
tional fighting  forces — the  fleets  with  their 
carriers,  amphibious  forces,  ASW  forces,  Air 
Force  tactical  units,  the  Army  and  Marine 
combat  forces — all  of  which  put  together, 
form  the  basis  of  our  capability  to  go  where 
American  strength  is  needed.  "This  sum  also 
provides  for  our  Reserves  and  the  National 
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Guard  and  the  other  elements  of  our  mili- 
tary staying  power. 

All  told,  this  package  is  something  on  the 
order  of  22  billion  dollars  worth,  and,  to- 
gether, we  may  all  simultaneously  shudder 
to  think  what  would  happen  to  lis  if  these 
bread-and-butter  elements  of  our  national 
security  were  to  be  eroded. 

If  this  erosion  were  to  occiu-,  our  enemies 
would  present  us  with  choice  after  bitter 
choice  where  our  use  of  nuclear  weapons 
would  not  appear  Justified  but  where  some 
important  political,  military,  or  economic 
position  would  have  to  be  sacrificed  because 
we  simply  did  not  have  the  alternative  con- 
ventional tools  to  do  anything  about  it.  If 
we  want  to  see  Western  Europe  or  Southeast 
Asia  or  both  go  down  the  drain,  weakening 
our  conventional  forces  is  the  surest  way  to 
accomplish  It 

Nevertheless,  unless  some  Congressmen  are 
obliged  to  face  up  to  the  problem,  there  is  a 
major  budget  cut  coming  in  this  critical  area 
because,  along  with  all  the  military,  large 
and  small,  it's  under  drumfire  attack  today. 

TTiis  discussion  has  outlined  what  our 
country  would  do  with  the  money  originally 
requested  to  underwrite  our  security  for  next 
year.  But  really,  it  doesn't  mean  much  to 
talk  about  military  budgets  if  they  exceed 
our  ability  to  pay.  This  question  has  to  be 
faced  up  squarely. 

In  this  case,  and  in  spite  of  the  very  large 
sums  involved,  there  is  no  question  what- 
ever but  that  we  can  foot  the  bill.  No  respon- 
sible person  In  this  country  has  ever  declared 
that  the  United  States  cannot  afford  to  de- 
fend Itself.  And  1970  Is  no  exception. 

This  79-billlon-dollar  expenditure,  for  ex- 
ample, would  only  be  seven  per  cent  of  our 
gross  national  product.  The  Soviet  Union,  Is 
now  expending  about  twice  as  much  on  de- 
fense forces  as  we  are. 

We  can  afford  it. 

Last  year,  our  Federal  spending  went  up 
about  six  billion  dollars.  But  only  half  a 
billion  went  for  the  military. 

No,  we're  not  over-balanced  In  our  defense 
spending. 

In  the  past  five  years,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment alone  has  put  30  billion  dollars  into 
welfare.  And  this  is  on  top  of  all  the  state 
and  county  and  city  and  private  funds  that 
have  been  piped  into  the  welfare  sector.  The 
total  welfare  expenditure  has  probably  ex- 
ceeded 10  billion  dollars  a  year — this  is  far 
more  than  we  are  investing  In  protection 
against  the  doomsday  weapon  In  the  hands 
of  our  potential  enemies,  the  Russians  and 
the  Chinese. 

Last  year,  we  spent  over  four  billion  dollars 
in  this  country  to  collect  garbage.  We  spent 
over  three-and-a-half  billion  dollars  on  our 
pets. 

No.  we  are  not  over-spending  on  defense. 

Last  year  we  spent  24  billion  dollars  to 
fix  our  automobiles.  That's  about  what  Viet- 
nam costs.  And  then  we  spent  26  billion  more 
to  buy  new  ones.  That's  more  than  Vietnam 
costs. 

There  Is  no  evidence  to  suggest  that  we 
have  ever  over-spent  on  defense.  In  war.  It's 
results  that  count  and  our  military  forces 
have  won  every  war  we've  ever  entered — 
at  least  up  to  the  time  that  the  politicians 
took  charge. 

Our  military  forces  have  defended  our 
country,  they  have  protected  our  shores,  they 
have  enhanced  our  overseas  conmierce,  they 
have  fulfilled  our  international  obligations 
and  have  earned  for  us  vastly  more  re- 
spect than  some  of  the  aimless  and  disorga- 
nized giveaway  programs  that  have  bruised 
our  treasury  to  the  tune  of  over  a  third  of  a 
trillion  dollars  since   1945. 

Critics  of  our  national  security  mechanism 
say  that  our  military  power,  on  occasion,  has 
been  excessive;  that  we  actually  have  been 
too  strong.  Maybe  so.  but  these  critics'  free- 
time  might  be  spent  more  profitably  contem- 
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plating  what  might  have  happened  if  ever 
our  strength  had  been  just  not  quite  enough. 

The  same  critics,  and  others,  say  that  our 
military  power  has  been  used  for  the  wrong 
things.  And  this  may  also  be  true.  But  if  u 
is  true,  we  cannot,  in  all  fairness,  overlook 
the  fact  that  the  military  does  nothing  on 
Its  own. 

Wherever  we  go,  whatever  we  do,  military 
acts  are  invariably  products  of  politicail 
decisions. 

Our  soldiers  went  to  France  In  1917  to 
carry  out  a  political  decision.  We  entered 
World  War  II  only  after  a  careful  political 
appraisal  by  the  Federal  administration.  We 
went  to  Korea  as  a  direct  result  of  President 
Truman's  own  political  Judgment. 

And — let  there  be  no  doubt  In  anyone's 
mind — we  sent  our  forces  to  Vietnam  not 
because  of  any  capricious  chicanery  that  had 
to  do  with  Tonkin  Gulf,  but  as  a  result  of 
12  months  of  painful  deliberation  by  the 
Federal  administration. 

Heaven  knows,  we  have  fought  that  war 
not  as  soldiers  would  fight  it,  but  as  po- 
litical leadership  of  our  nation  has  di- 
rected— even  to  the  extent  of  the  selec- 
tion of  bombing  targets  and  the  prescrip- 
tion of  military  tactics  by  the  politicians. 

Whatever  they  do.  wherever  they  go  in  the 
future,  their  countrymen  may  be  sure  of 
this — our  military  forces  will  be  following 
the  dictates  of  our  civilian  leaders.  This  is 
the  way  it  always  has  been.  This  is  the  way 
It  has  to  be. 

The  current  condemnation,  then,  of  our 
military  for  being  off  the  reservation,  or  Ir- 
responsible, or  unjustifiably  costly.  Is  just 
dead  wrong. 

But,  In  a  broader  sense,  we  have  to  ac- 
knowledge that  the  condemnation  is  imder- 
standable  in  today's  world  climate.  It's  al- 
most to  be  expected.  Because  It  Is  Just  a 
symptom  of  what  Is  wrong  with  America 
as  a  whole. 

What  is  wrong  with  the  United  States  of 
America? 

It  has  to  do  with  that  region  of  out  body 
down  around  the  midsection — we  are  suffer- 
ing a  shortage  of  that  four  letter  commodity 
called  "guts."  There  Is  a  passive  unwilling- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  vast  bulk  of  our  peo- 
ple to  stand  up  and  be  counted;  to  fight  what 
is  wrong.  ^ 

Walter  Llppmann  expressed  this  thought 
more  elegantly  when  he  said,  "The  critical 
weakness  of  our  society  is  that,  for  the  time 
being,  our  people  do  not  have  great  purposes 
which  they  are  united  In  wanting  to  achieve." 

I  agree.  Today  we  see  an  extraordinary  lack 
of  purpose  and  an  even  greater  lack  of  resolu- 
tion in  our  people.  While  the  majority  of 
Americans  remain  silent,  we  find  vocal 
minorities  of  our  people  exerting  Inordi- 
nate— and  often  dangerous — Infiuence  on  our 
country's  affairs 

With  no  visible  frontiers  to  conquer,  they 
grope  about  for  emotional  causes.  They  find 
satisfaction  In  deprecating  America's  prog- 
ress, ignoring  America's  strength,  attacking 
America's  Institutions,  while  giving  unde- 
served respect  to  the  philosophy  and  the  con- 
duct of  our  potential  enemies.  And  they  are 
being  allowed  to  get  away  with  It  by  a  passive 
majority. 

The  fact  is  this  Is  a  great  country.  Our 
system  Is  a  good  system.  It's  the  success 
story  of  the  modern  age.  Nowhere,  In  all 
the  nooks  and  crannies  of  history.  Is  there  a 
record  of  anything  better. 

Certainly  the  system  with  which  we  are  in 
competition  around  the  world  can't  even 
compare  with  It.  Karl  Marx  designed  what 
he  reckoned  was  a  foolproof  scheme  for  de- 
feating capitalism. 

It's  been  tried  in  a  score  of  places.  In  a 
hundred  ways  around  the  world  for  the  bet- 
ter part  of  a  century.  But,  It  has  never  been 
able  to  meet  the  challenge  of  freedom,  where 
man  has  the  opportunity  to  succeed  and  the 
right  to  fall,  where  there  Is  equity  in  govern- 
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ment  participation  by  little  people  In  Im- 
Dortaut  affairs,  and  where  the  evens  of  the 
market  place  govern  the  economy. 

Marxism  and  its  totalitarian  trappings 
have  failed.  Certainly  the  cold  aggression  In 
Budapest,  where  Soviet  tanks  confronted 
Hungarian  fiesh  and  blood,  was  not  a  mani- 
festation of  success. 

The  brutal  aggression  by  the  Soviet  Army 
m  Czechoslovakla^-seen  on  millions  of  tele- 
vision screens— was  by  no  means  a  mark  of 

'^'^The  erection  of  the  Berlin  wall— living 
monument  to  frustration— was  not  an  exam- 
Dle  of  Communist  progress. 

The  cold  murder  of  thousands,  perhaps 
millions,  of  Chinese,  the  raging  of  the  Red 
Guards,  the  forcible  seizure  of  peasants' 
crops  by  the  People's  Liberation  Army  are 
no  evidence  that  Marxism  Is  succeeding  in 

China.  _  ^    _         _    . 

The  ejection  of  the  Communists  from  Indo- 
nesia, the  largest  Moslem  nation  in  the  world, 
was  a  major  setback. 

Nor  is  the  propaganda  drumfire  regarding 
Vietnam  that  we   hear  coming   from   every 


Communist  source  around  the  world — a 
drumfire  that  seeks  to  shake  our  own  con- 
victions in  the  ability  of  our  nation  to  solve 
Its  problems — a  manifestation  of  strength. 

All  of  these  symptoms,  plain  for  every  one 
of  us  to  see  and  analyze  on  his  own,  sound 
a  note  which  should  resound  from  one  end 
of  our  country  to  the  other. 

It  Is  this;  While  the  American  system  has 
made  tremendous  strides,  our  enemy  is  in 
trouble  all  over  the  world  and  what  he  Is 
doing,  by  every  means  possible,  is  to  try  and 
divert  our  attention  from  his  plight,  to 
create  doubts,  apprehensions  and  cynicism 
in  our  minds  so  that  we  will  not  make  capi- 
tal of  his  weakness. 

Wha<^  is  needed  desperately  today  Is  for  the 
greut  mass  of  silent  America  to  come  out 
of  their  shells — to  acltnowledge  pu'ohcly 
and  openly  what  they  already  know — that 
ours  is  a  great,  a  dynamic,  and  successful 
country,  that  the  ragings  of  those  who  con- 
demn our  system  are  false. 

Now.  above  all,  is  no  time  for  people  whose 
work  has  brought  our  country  to  greatness 
to  be  silent  or  uncertain. 


Over  a  generation  ago.  Calvin  Coolidge  said. 
"Doubters  do  not  achieve,  skeptics  do  not 
contribute,  cynics  do  not  create." 

The  20th  century  is  certainly  a  battlefield. 
Of  this,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  And,  to  win 
the  battle  of  the  'JOth  century,  our  country 
can  afford  no  doubters,  no  skeptics  and  no 
cynics. 

If  the  American  people  will  show  the  guts 
to  face  the  issues  as  they  really  are  and  to 
make  themselves  heard  over  the  din  of  those 
who  would  destroy  our  society,  the  future  has 
to  be  bright.  This  particularly  has  to  do 
with  the  military,  with  the  preservation  of  its 
image,  with  the  damping  of  the  downward 
tilt  of  the  curve  of  our  popularity  with  the 
protection  of  our  strength,  of  our  right  to 
fight,  of  our  opportunity  to  defend  our  land. 

Each  of  you  midshipmen  with  the  broad 
education  that  is  coming  your  way  here,  cer- 
tainly see  the  magnitude  of  the  stakes  In- 
volved In  today's  battle  for  military  survival. 
We  face  shortages — shortages,  of  course,  of 
money,  of  men,  of  Information,  of  organiza- 
tion, of  leadership,  of  time. 

And  the  shortest  of  all  is  time. 
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The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  James  B.  Allen, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Alabama. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

God  of  our  fathers,  our  God,  and  our 
chUdren's  God,  before  Thee  the  genera- 
tions pass.  We  thank  Thee  for  the  work 
of  hand  and  speech  and  pen  in  every  age 
by  which  life  has  been  enriched  and  Thy 
kingdom  advanced.  We  bless  Thee  for 
our  place  in  the  making  of  history,  for 
the  sturdy  warriors  of  the  spirit  who 
have  moved  ahead,  and  for  the  vital 
youths  in  the  ranks  which  follow.  How- 
ever few  or  many  our  days,  we  thank 
Thee  for  life,  and  that  it  is  lived  now 
when  new  vistas  are  opened,  nev;  wonders 
of  creation  revealed,  and  new  disciplines 
demanded.  O  Lord,  make  us  adequate  for 
our  time. 

To  the  President,  to  the  Congress,  and 
to  all  our  leaders  give  that  higher  wisdom 
and  that  nobler  courage  which  belongs  to 
free  men  under  Tliy  protection  and 
rulership. 

In  the  Redeemer's  name.    Amen. 


DESIGNATION  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate  'Mr.  Russell'*. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 

following  letter: 

U.S.  Sen.«e, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C..  July  31,  1970. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  James  B.  Allen,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Alabama,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 
RicH.'vRD  B.  Russell. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  ALLEN  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, by  Mr,  Berry,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  3586)  to 
amend  title  VII  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  establish  eligibility  of 
new  schools  of  medicine,  dentistry,  oste- 
opathy, pharmacy,  optometry,  veterinary 
medicine,  and  podiatry  for  institutional 
grants  under  section  771  thereof,  to  ex- 
tend and  improve  the  program  relating 
to  training  of  personnel  in  the  allied 
health  professions,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  amendments,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  15733)  to  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937  to  provide  a  tempo- 
rary 15-percent  increase  in  annuities,  to 
change  for  a  temporary  period  the 
method  of  computing  interest  on  invest- 
ments of  the  railroad  retirement  ac- 
counts, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  16915)  making  appropriations  for 
the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1971,  and  for  other  piu"- 
poses;  that  the  House  receded  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  numbered  1  through  22,  24 
through  31,  and  37  through  41  to  the  bill, 
and  concurred  therein;  and  that  the 
House  receded  from  its  disagreement  to 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered 
23,  32,  and  35  to  the  bill,  and  concurred 
therein,  severally  with  an  amendment, 
in  w^hich  it  requested  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  «H.R.  18104)  to 
amend  section  15(d)   of  the  Teruiessee 


Valley  Authority  Act  of  1933  to  increase 
the  amount  of  bonds  which  may  be  is- 
sued by  the  Tenne.ssee  Valley  Authority, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills,  and  they 
v/ere  signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro 
tempore  <Mr.  Allen)  : 

S.  3348.  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  rates  of  com- 
pensation for  disabled  veterans,  and  for 
other  purposes:  and 

H.R.  15733.  An  act  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  a  tempo- 
rary 15-percent  increase  in  annuities,  to 
change  for  a  temporary  period  the  method 
of  computing  interest  on  investments  of  the 
railroad  retirement  accotints.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

HOUSE  BILL  REPORTED 

The  bill  'H.R.  18104 >  to  amend  section 
15idi  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
Act  of  1933  to  increase  the  amount  of 
bonds  which  may  be  issued  by  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority,  was  read  twice 
by  its  title  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
dav.  July  30,  1970,  be  dispen.sed  with. 

"Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  following  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  •  Mr.  Young  > .  there  be  a 
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period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  with  a  time  limitation 
of  3  minutes  tlierein. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


rOMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio,  who  is  to  be  recog- 
nized at  this  time,  and  taking  no  time 
away  from  him,  I  ask  luianimous  con- 
sent that  all  committees  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
nore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Nos.  1041  and  1046. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  clerk  will 
state  the  first  measure. 


RESOURCE  RECOVERY  ACT  OF  1970 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2005)  to  amend  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  in  order  to  provide  financial 
assistance  for  the  construction  of  solid 
waste  disposal  facilities,  to  improve  re- 
search programs  pursuant  to  such  act, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  with  an  amendment,  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert : 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Resource 
Recovery  Act  of  1970'. 

TITLE    I— RESOURCE    RECOVERY 

Sec.  101.  Section  202 (b)  of  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  purposes  of  this  Act  therefore 
are — 

"(1)  to  promote  the  demonstration  and 
application  of  solid  waste  management  sys- 
tems which  preserve  and  enhance  the  quality 
of  air,  water,  and  land  resources; 

••(2)  to  demonstrate  on  an  areawlde  sys- 
tematic basis  techniques  for  resources  recov- 
ery and  the  management  of  solid  wastes.  In- 
cluding systems  for  collection,  separation, 
recovery,  and  recycling  of  solid  wastes,  and 
the  environmentally  safe  disposal  of  non- 
recoverable  residues; 

"(3)  to  provide  technical  and  financial 
asslstar.ce  to  States  and  local  governments 
and  Interstate  agencies  In  the  planning  and 
development  of  re.source  recovery  and  solid 
waste  disposal  programs; 

"(4)  to  promote  a  national  research,  de- 
velopment, and  demonstration  program  for 
Improved  management  techniques,  more 
effective  organizational  arrangements,  and 
new  and  improved  methods  of  solid  waste 
collection,  transport,  and  disposal  Including 
studies  with  emphasis  on  conserving  and 
reducing  wastes  by  separation,  recovery,  and 
utiliz-itlon  of  potential  resources  In  solid 
wastes;    and 

"(5)  to  provide  for  the  promulgation  of 
guidelines  for  solid  waste  collection,  trans- 
port, separation,  recovery,  and  disposal  sys- 
tems, and  for  training  grants  In  occupations 
Involving  the  design,  operation,  and  main- 
tenance of  solid  waste  disposal  systems." 

Sec.  102.   (a)    Section  203(1)   of  the  Solid 


Waste  Disposal  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as 
iollows: 

"(1)  The  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare." 

(b)  Section  203  of  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"(7)  The  term  'munlclpaUty'  means  a  city, 
town,  borough,  county,  parish,  district,  In- 
dian tribe,  or  other  public  body  created  by  or 
pursuant  to  State  law  and  having  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  disposal  of  solid  wastes. 

"(8)  The  term  'Intermunlcipal  agency" 
means  an  agency  established  by  two  or  more 
municipalities  with  responsibility  for  plan- 
ning or  administration  of  solid  waste  dis- 
posal or  regional  environmental  protection 
systems. 

"(9)  The  term  'recovered  resources'  means 
materials  or  energy  recovered  from  solid 
wastes. 

"(10)  The  term  'resource  recovery  system' 
means  any  solid  waste  management  system 
which  Improves  the  application  of  technol- 
ogy for  collection,  separation,  recycling,  and 
recovery  of  solid  wa-sces,  including  disposal 
of  nonrecoverable  waste  residues." 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Section  204(a)  of  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Sec.  204.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct, 
and  encourage,  cooperate  with,  and  render 
financial  and  other  assistance  to  appropriate 
public  (whether  Federal.  State,  interstate,  or 
local)  authorities,  agencies,  and  Institutions, 
private  agencies  and  institutions,  and  Indi- 
viduals in  the  conduct  of,  and  promote  the 
coordination  of,  research,  investigations,  ex- 
periments, training,  demonstrations,  surveys, 
and  studies  relating  to — 

"(1)  the  health  and  welfare  effects  of  the 
environmental  release  of  material  present 
in  solid  waste  and  methods  to  eliminate  any 
adverse  effects; 

"(2  the  operation  and  financing  of  solid 
Vi,aste  disposal  programs; 

"(3)  the  reduction  of  the  amount  of  such 
waste  and  unsalvageable  waste  materials; 

"(4)  the  development  and  application  of 
new  and  improved  methods  of  collecting  and 
cilspcslng  of  solid  waste  and  processing  and 
recovering  materials  and  energy  from  solid 
wastes;  and 

"(5)  the  identification  of  solid  waste  com- 
ponents and  potential  materials  and  energy 
recoverable  from  such  waste  components." 

(b)  Section  204(d)  of  the  Solid  Wast<  Dis- 
posal Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  this  section,  not  to 
exceed  $31,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971,  not  to  exceed  840,500,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  not  to 
exceed  540.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973,  and  not  to  exceed  $38,500,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974. 
Such  sums  as  are  appropriated  shall  remain 
available  until  expended." 

Sec.  104.  The  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  Is 
amended  by  redesignating  sections  205  and 
206  as  sections  206  and  207,  respectively,  and 
by  inserting  after  section  204  a  new  section 
as  follows: 

"LIMITITION    ON    GRANTS 

"Sec.  205.  No  grant-in-aid  shall  be  made 
under  this  Act  to  any  private  profltmaklng 
organization." 

Sec.  105.  Section  207  of  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act,  as  redesignated  by  the  previ- 
ous section  of  this  Act,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"grants  for  state,  regional,  and  local 
planning 

"Sec.  207.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  from 
time  to  time,  upon  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  he  finds  appropriate  make  grants  to 
State,  interstate,  municipal,  and  intermunlc- 
ipal agencies,  and  organizations  composed 
of  public  officials  which  are  eligible  for  as- 
sistance under  section  701(g)  of  the  Housing 


Act  of  1954.  of  not  to  exceed  662/3  per  centum 
of  the  cost  in  the  case  of  any  single  State  or 
municipality,  and  not  to  exceed  75  per  cen- 
tum of  the  cost  In  the  case  of  an  area  in- 
cluding more  than  one  State  or  municipality 
(but  Ites  than  an  entire  State) ,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  (1)  making  surveys  of  solid  waste 
disposal  prac'iccs  and  problems  within  the 
jurisdictional  £.reas  of  such  agencies,  (2) 
developing  and  revising  solid  waste  dis- 
posal plans  as  part  of  regional  environmen- 
tal protection  cystems  fcr  such  areas,  pro- 
viding for  recycling  or  recovery  of  materials 
from  wastes  whenever  possible  and  Including 
planning  for  the  reuse  of  solid  waste  dis- 
posal areas  and  studies  of  the  effect  and  re- 
lationship of  solid  waste  disposal  practices 
on  areas  adjacent  t.o  waste  disposal  sites,  (3) 
developing  proposals  for  demonstration  of 
resource  recovery  systems  to  be  carried  out 
pursuant  to  section  208  of  this  Act.  or  (4) 
planning  programs  for  Its  removal  and  proc- 
essing of  abandoned  motor  vehicle  hulks. 

"(b)  Grants  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
be  made  upon  application  therefor  which — 

"(1)  designates  or  establishes  a  single 
agency  (which  may  be  an  interdepartmental 
agency)  as  the  sole  agency  for  carying  out 
the  purposes  of  this  section  for  the  area 
Involved; 

"(2)  Indicates  the  manner  In  which  pro- 
vision will  be  made  to  assure  full  considera- 
tion of  all  aspects  of  planning  essential  to 
areawide  planning  for  proper  and  effective 
solid  waste  disposal  consistent  with  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public  health  and  welfare,  in- 
cluding such  factors  as  population  growth, 
urban  and  metropolitan  development,  land 
use  planning,  water  pollution  control,  air 
pollution  control,  technological  change,  and 
the  feasibility  of  regional  disposal  and  re- 
source recovery  programs; 

"(3)  sets  forth  plans  and  budget  for  ex- 
penditure of  such  grant,  indicating  the  com- 
patibility of  budget  items  with  the  purposes 
of  this  section; 

"(4)  provides  for  submission  of  such  re- 
ports of  the  activities  of  the  agency  In  car- 
rying out  the  purposes  of  this  section,  In 
such  form  and  containing  such  information, 
as  the  Secretary  may  from  time  to  time  find 
necessary  for  carrying  out  the  puri>oses  of 
this  section  and  for  keeping  such  records 
and  affording  such  access  thereto  as  he  may 
find  necessary  to  assure  the  substantial  ac- 
curacy of  such  reports;  and 

"(5)  provides  for  such  fiscal-control  and 
fund-accounting  procedures  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  funds  paid  to  the  agency 
under  this  section. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  make  a  grant  un- 
der this  section  only  if  he  finds  that  there 
Is  satisfactory  assurance  that  so  far  as  prac- 
ticable, the  planning  of  solid  waste  disposal 
win  be  coordinated  with  and  not  duplicate 
other  related  State,  Interstate,  regional,  and 
local  planning  activities.  Including  those 
financed  in  part  with  funds  pursuant  to 
section  701  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954." 

Sec.  106.  The  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  is 
further  amended  by  redesignating  the  last 
four  sections  in  such  Act  as  sections  213 
through  216.  respectively,  and  by  inserting 
after  section  207.  as  redesignated  by  this 
Act,  the  following  new  sections: 

"demonstration  of  resource  recovery 
systems 

"Sec.  208.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  pursuant  to  this  section  to 
any  State,  municipal,  or  interstate  or  inter- 
municipal  agency  for  the  demonstration  of 
resource  recovery  systems  (including  the  Im- 
provement of  existing  systems). 

"(b)  Any  such  grant  shall  be  made  only 
if  it  (1)  is  consistent  with  any  plans  for 
resource  recovery  systems  developed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  requirements  of  section 
207(b)  (2)  of  this  Act;  (2)  Is  consistent  with 
any  guidelines  developed  pursuant  to  section 
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209  of  tills  Act;  (3)  Is  designed  to  provide 
areawide  resource  recovery  systems  consist- 
ent with  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  pursuant  to  regu- 
lations promulgated  under  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section;  and  (4)  provides  an  equitable 
system  for  distributing  the  costs  associated 
with  construction,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  any  resource  recovery  system 
among  the  users  of  such  system. 

"(c)  The  Secretary,  within  ninety  days 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  section,  shall 
promulgate  regulations  establishing  a  pro- 
cedure for  awarding  resource  recovery  sys- 
tem demonstration  grants,  which — 

"(1)  provides  that  projects  will  be  carried 
out  in  communities  of  varying  sizes,  under 
such  conditions  and  in  such  localities  as 
will  assist  in  solving  the  community  waste 
problems  of  urban-industrial  centers,  metro- 
politan regions  and  rural  areas,  tinder  repre- 
sentative geographic  and  environmental  con- 
ditions; and 

"i2)  provides  a  timetable  for  submission 
of  plr.iiii  and  grant  requests,  and  a  timetable 
for  approval  of  such  plans  and  awanUng  of 
such  grants. 

"(d)  In  determining  the  eligibility  of  dem- 
on.stratlon  systems  for  grants  under  this  sec- 
tion, consideration  shall  be  given  by  the 
Secretary  to  ( 1 1  the  public  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived by  the  construction  and  the  propriety 
of  Federal  aid  in  such  construction;  (2)  the 
economic  and  commercial  viability  of  the 
project  including  contractural  arrangements 
with  the  private  sector  to  market  any  re- 
sources recovered;  and  (3)  the  potential  of 
such  project  for  general  application  to  com- 
munity solid  waste  disposal  problems. 

"(e)  No  grant  for  any  demonstration  sys- 
tem under  this  section  shall  exceed  75  per 
centum  of  the  estimated  total  design,  con- 
struction, and  first-year  op>eration  and  main- 
tenance costs.  No  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion may  be  provided  for  operating  or  main- 
tenance costs  after  the  first  year,  nor  shall 
any  assistance  be  provided  for  land  acquisi- 
tion. The  non-Federal  share  may  be  in  any 
form,  including,  but  not  limited  to.  lands  or 
Interests  therein  needed  for  the  project  or 
personal  property  or  services,  the  value  of 
which  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

"(f)  There  is  hereby  authortzed  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  otit  this  section,  not  to 
e.xceed  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971,  not  to  exceed  $30,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972.  not  to  ex- 
ceed 850,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973.  and  not  to  exceed  $55,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974.  Such 
sums  as  are  appropriated  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  exjjended. 

"recommended  guidelines 

"Sec.  209.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  in  co- 
operation with  appropriate  State,  Federal, 
interstate,  regional,  and  local  agencies,  allow- 
ing for  public  comment  by  other  interested 
parties,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  enact- 
ment of  this  section,  recommend  to  appro- 
priate agencies  and  publish  in  the  Federal 
Register  guidelines  for  solid  waste  recovery, 
collection,  separation,  and  disposal  systems 
(including  systems  for  private  use),  which 
shall  be  consistent  with  public  health  and 
welfare,  and  air  and  wat«r  quality  standards 
and  adaptable  to  appropriate  land-use  plans. 
Such  guidelines  shall  apply  to  such  systems 
whether  on  land  or  water  and  shall  be  revised 
from  time  to  time. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall,  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable, recommend  model  codes,  ordinances, 
and  statutes  which  are  designed  to  imple- 
ment this  section  and  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

"(c)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall  issue  to  appro- 
priate Federal,  interstate,  regional,  and  local 
agencies  information  en  technically  feasible 
solid  waste  collection,  separation,  disposal, 
recycling,  and  recovery  methods.  Including 


data  on  the  cost  of  construction,  operation, 
and  maintenance  of  sucli  methods. 

"(2)  In  disseminating  such  information, 
the  Secretary  shall  employ  models  and  visual 
demonstrations  which  can  be  transported  to 
communities  where  such  demonstrations 
would  be  a  useful  addition  trj  ordinary 
."^ources  of  technological  information,  and 
provide  funds  to  representatives  of  public 
and  private  solid  waste  dlspoeal  agencies  or 
(■  orporations  for  useful  on-site  review  of  solid 
waste  disposal  and  resource  recovery  facil- 
ities and  methods. 

"training  grants 

"Sec.  210.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to,  and  contracts  with  State 
and  interstate  agencies,  municipalities,  edu- 
cational institutions,  and  tc  any  other  orga- 
nization which  Is  capable  of  effectively  carry- 
ing out  a  project  which  may  be  funded  by 
grajit  under  subeectlon  (b)  of  this  section. 

"(b)  (1)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (2),  grants  may  be  made  to  pay  all  or 
a  part  of  the  costs,  as  may  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary,  of  any  project  operated  or 
to  be  operated  by  an  eligible  institution  or 
organization,  which  is  designed — 

"(A)  to  develop,  expand,  or  carry  out  a 
program  of  training  persons  for  occui>atlons 
involving  the  management,  supervision,  de- 
sign, operation,  or  maintenance  of  solid 
waste  disposal  and  resource  recovery  equip- 
ment and  facilities; 

"(B)  to  train  persons,  including  teachers, 
adult  basic  education  personnel,  and  super- 
visory personnel,  to  train  or  supervise  per- 
sons in  occupations  involving  the  design, 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  solid  waste 
disposal  and  resource  recovery  equipment 
and  facilities;  or 

"(C)  to  carry  out  occupational  training 
projects  which  Involve  a  combination  of 
training,  education,  and  employment  in  the 
design,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  re- 
source recovery  systems. 

"(2)  A  grant  or  control  authorized  by 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  may  be 
made  only  upon  application  to  the  Secretary 
at  such  time  or  times  and  containing  such 
information  as  he  may  prescribe,  except  that 
no  such  application  shall  be  approved  unless 
it — 

"(A)  provides  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and  ac- 
counUng  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  ap- 
plicant under  this  section,  and  provides  for 
making  available  to  the  Secretary  or  his 
deslgn.ite,  for  purposes  of  audit  and  ex- 
amination, such  books,  documents,  papers, 
and  records  as  relate  to  any  funds  received 
under  this  section; 

"(B)  provides  for  making  such  reports,  in 
such  form  and  containing  such  information, 
as  the  Secretary  may  require  to  carry  out  his 
functions  under  this  section,  for  keeping 
such  records,  and  for  affording  such  access 
thereto  as  the  Secretary  may  find  necessary 
to  assure  the  correctness  and  verification  of 
such  reports;  and 

"(C)  provides  for  (i)  a  periodic  examina- 
tion of  the  effectiveness  with  which  the  goals 
set  forth  in  the  application  are  being  met 
while  the  project  Is  In  operation;  (11)  the 
conducting  of  such  examination  by  an  or- 
ganization not  affiliated  with  the  Institution 
or  organization  whose  project  Is  being  ex- 
amined; and  (ill)  furnishing  a  report  of  the 
results  of  such  examination  to  the  Secre- 
tary within  thirty  days  after  such  examina- 
tion is  completed. 
"  (c)  The  Secretary  shall — 

"(1)  encourage  business  with  operations  or 
products  in  the  solid  waste  disposal  and 
resource  recovery  field  to  participate  In  and 
cooperate  with  occupational  training  pro- 
grams established  with  the  assistance  of 
grants  or  contracts  made  under  subeectlon 
(b)  (1)  (C)  of  this  section;  and 


"(2)  disseminate  Information  which  re- 
lates to  teaching  and  training  methods,  ma- 
terials, and  curriculums  developed  by  proj- 
ects assisted  under  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  make  a  complete 
investigation    and    study    to   determine — 

"(1)  the  need  fcr  additional  trained  State 
and  local  personnel  to  carry  out  plans  as- 
sisted under  this  .'Vet  and  other  .'solid  waste 
and  resource  recovery  programs; 

"(2)  means  of  using  existing  training  pro- 
grams to  train  such  personnel;  and 

"(3)  the  extent  and  nature  of  obstacles 
to  employment  and  occupational  advance- 
ment In  the  solid  waste  disposal  and  resource 
recovery  field  which  may  limit  either  avail- 
able manpower  or  the  advancement  of  per- 
sonnel in  such  field. 

He  shall  report  the  results  of  such  investi- 
gation and  study,  including  his  recommenda- 
tions to  the  President  and  the  Congress  not 
later  than  one  year  after  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

"cooperation  by  all  federal  agencies  in  the 
control  of  soLro  waste  pollution 

"Sec.  211.  (a)  Each  Federal  agency  having 
jurisdiction  over  any  real  property,  facility 
or  activity  of  any  kind,  shall  insure  com- 
pliance with  guidelines  developed  under  sec- 
tion 209  and  the  purposes  cf  this  Act  In  the 
administration  of  such  property,  facility,  or 
activity. 

"(b)  Each  Federal  agency  which  leases  any 
Federal  property  or  facility  of  any  kind  or 
which  contracts  for  the  operation  of  any  Fed- 
eral property  or  facility  or  which  contracts 
for  the  entire  operation  of  any  other  facility, 
or  which  permits  or  licenses  the  use  of  any 
Federal  property  shall  insure  compliance 
with  guidelines  developed  under  section  209 
and  the  purposes  of  this  Act  in  the  ad- 
m.lnistratlon  of  such  lease,  contract,  license, 
or  permit. 

"(c)  Each  Federal  agency  which  Issues  any 
license  or  permit  for  disposal  of  solid  waste, 
shall  prior  to  the  issuance  of  such  license 
or  permit  consult  with  the  Secretary  to  in- 
sure compliance  with  guidelines  developed 
under  section  209  and  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

"national  disposal  sites  study 

"Sec.  212.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to 
the  Congress  no  later  than  two  years  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  section,  a  compre- 
hensive report  and  plan  for  the  creation  of  a 
system  of  national  disposal  sites  for  the 
storage  and  disposal  of  hazardous  wastes,  in- 
cluding radioactive,  toxic  cliemlcal,  biolog- 
ical, and  other  wastes  which  may  endanger 
public  health  or  welfare.  Such  report  shall 
include:  (a)  a  list  of  materials  which  should 
be  subject  to  disposal  in  any  such  site;  (b) 
current  methods  of  disposal  of  such  mate- 
rials; (c)  recommended  methods  of  reduc- 
tion, neutralization,  recovery,  or  disposal  of 
such  materials;  (d)  an  inventory  of  possible 
Eite.s,  including  existing  land  or  water  dis- 
posal sites  operated  or  licensed  by  Federal 
agencies;  (e)  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  de- 
veloping and  maintaining  sites  Including 
consideration  of  means  for  distributing  the 
short-  and  long-term  costs  of  operating  such 
sites  among  the  users  thereof;  and  (f)  such 
other  Information  as  may  be  appropriate." 

Sec.  107.  Section  216  of  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal  Act,   as   redesignated   by  this   Act.  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"appropriations 

"Sec.  216.  (a)  There  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  carrj'lng  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  other  than  those  for  which  spe- 
cific authorizations  are  made,  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  period  ending  June 
30,    1974. 

"(b)  Such  portion  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine,  but  not  more  than  1  per  centum, 
of  any  appropriation  for  grants,  contracts. 
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or  other  payments  undtr  any  provision  of 
this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year  beginning  after 
June  30,  1970,  shall  be  available  for  evalua- 
tion (directly,  or  by  grants,  or  contracts)  of 
any  program  authorized  by  this  title." 

Sec.  108.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
title  shall  be  effective  for  fiscal  years  begin- 
ning after  June  30,  1970. 

TITLE  II— NATIONAL  MATERIALS  POLICT 
Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cite<i  as  tho 
••National  Materials  Policy  Act  of  1970". 

DECL.MtATION    OF    PURPOSE 

Sec.  202.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
enhance  environmental  quality  and  conserve 
materials  by  developing  a  national  materials 
policy  to  utilize  present  resources  and  tech- 
nology more  efficiently,  to  antlcljjate  the  fu- 
ture materials  requirements  of  the  Nation 
and  the  world,  and  to  make  recommenda- 
tions on  the  supply,  use,  recovery,  and  dis- 
pasal  of  materials. 

est.^blishment  of  commission 

Sec.  203.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  created  the 
National  Commission  on  Materials  Policy 
I  hereafter  referred  to  as  the  "Commission") 
which  shall  be  composed  of  seven  members 
chosen  from  Government  service  and  the 
private  sector  for  their  outstanding  qualifi- 
cations and  demonstrated  competence  with 
regard  to  matters  related  to  materials  policy, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  one  of 
whom  shall  be  designated  as  Cliairman. 

(b)  The  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
serve  without  compensation,  but  shall  oe 
reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other 
necessary  expenses  Incurred  by  them  in  car- 
rying out  the  duties  of  the  Commission. 

DUTIES  OP  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  204.  lai  The  Commls.sion  shall  make 
a  full  and  complete  investigation  and  study 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  a  national  ma- 
terials policy  which  shall  include,  without 
being  limited  to.  a  determination  of — 

( 1 )  national  and  international  materials 
requirements,  priorities,  and  objectives,  both 
current  and  future,  including  economic  pro- 
jections; 

(2)  the  relationship  of  materials  {xslicy  to 
(a)  national  and  international  population 
size  and  (b)  the  enhancement  of  en\iron- 
mental  quality: 

1 3)  recommended  means  for  the  extrac- 
tion, development,  and  use  of  materials 
which  are  susceptible  to  recycling,  reuse,  or 
se'f-destruction,  in  order  to  enhance  en- 
\irormiental  quality  and  conserve  materials; 
(4!  means  of  e.xplolting  existing  scientific 
knowledge  in  the  supply,  use,  recovery,  and 
dlsfxjsal  of  materials  and  encouraging  fur- 
ther research   and   education   in   this   field; 

(5)  means  to  enhance  coordination  and  co- 
operation among  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  in  materials  usage  so  that  such 
usage  might  best  serve  the  national  materials 
policy;  and 

(6)  the  feasibility  and  desirability  of 
establishing  computer  inventories  of  na- 
tional and  international  materials  require- 
ments, supplies,  and  alternatives. 

(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  title,  the  Commission  Is  authorized — 

( 1 )  to  request  the  cooperation  and  assist- 
ance of  such  other  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  as  may  be  appropriate: 

(2)  to  appaint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  stall  personnel  as  may  be  necessary, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  governing  appointments 
m  the  co.iipe!.iti'.e  service,  and  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  sub- 
chapter III  of  such  title  relating  to  classifi- 
cation and  General  Schedule  pay  rates;  and 

(3)  to  obi-iin  the  services  of  experts  and 
consultants,  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  at  rates  for  individuals  not  to  exceed 
5100  per  diem. 


(c)  The  Commission  shall  submit  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  a  report  with 
respect  to  its  findings  and  recommendations 
no  later  than  June  30.  1973,  and  shall  ter- 
minate not  later  than  ninety  days  after  sub- 
mission of  such  report. 

(d)  Upon  request  by  the  Commission,  each 
Federal  department  and  agency  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  furnish,  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent practicable,  such  information  and  as- 
sistance as  the  Commission  may  request. 

Sec  205.  When  used  In  this  title,  the  term 
"materials"  means  natural  resources  In- 
tended to  be  utilized  by  Industry  for  the  pro- 
duction of  goods,  with  the  exclusion  of  food. 

AUTHORIZATION    OP    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  206.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  the  sum  of  $2,000,000  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

TITLE     III— RESOURCE     RECOVERY 
INVESnOATIONS 
Sec.  301.  I  a)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  shall  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable carry  out  an  investigation  and  study 
to  determine — 

( 1 )  means  of  recovering  materials  and 
energy  from  solid  waste,  recommended  uses 
of  such  materials  and  energy  for  national 
or  international  welfare.  Including  Identifi- 
cation of  potential  markets  for  such  recov- 
ered resources,  and  the  Impact  of  distribu- 
tion of  such  resources  on  existing  markets; 

(2)  changes  in  current  product  charac- 
teristics and  production  and  packaging  prac- 
tices which  would  reduce  the  amount  of 
solid  waste; 

(3)  methods  of  collection,  separation,  and 
containerlzatlon  which  will  encourage  effi- 
cient utilization  of  facilities  and  contribute 
to  more  effective  programs  of  reduction,  re- 
use, or  disposal  of  wastes; 

(4)  the  use  of  Federal  procurement  to  de- 
velop market  demand  for  recovered  resources: 

(5)  recommended  Incentives  and  disincen- 
tives (including  Federal  grants,  loans,  and 
other  a.sslstance)  to  accelerate  the  reclama- 
tion or  recycling  of  materials  from  solid 
wastes,  with  special  emphasis  on  motor  vehi- 
cle hulks: 

(6)  the  effect  of  existing  public  policies. 
Including  subsidies  and  economic  incentives 
and  disincentives,  percentage  depletion  al- 
lowances, capital  gains  treatment  and  other 
tax  incentives  and  disincentives,  upon  the 
recycling  and  reuse  of  materials,  and  the 
likely  effect  of  the  modification  or  elimina- 
tion of  such  Incentives  and  disincentives 
upon  the  reuse,  recycling,  and  conservation 
of  such  materials;  and 

(7)  the  necessity  and  method  of  impos- 
ing disposal  charges  on  packaging,  contain- 
ers, vehicles,  and  other  manufactured  goods, 
which  charges  would  reflect  the  cost  of  final 
disposal,  the  value  of  recoverable  components 
of  the  item,  and  any  social  costs  associated 
with  nonrecycling  or  uncontrolled  disposal 
of  such  Items. 

The  Secretary  shall  report  the  results  of  such 
investigation  and  study  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  no  later  than  two  years  after 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  this  section,  not  to 
exceed  $2,000,000  for  the  period  ending  June 
30,  1972. 

TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  MUSKIE  AND  SENATOR 
RANDOLPH  FOR  RESOURCE  RECOVERY  ACT  OF 
1970 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  Senate  considers  this  highly  impor- 
tant measure  it  should  have  the  benefit 
of  the  thoughts  and  remarks  of  the  two 
Members  of  this  body  who  have  provided 
the  outstanding  leadership  that  has  been 
vital  to  this  aspect  of  our  environmental 
campaign.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  Senators 
Ed  Muskie  of  Maine  and  Jennings  Ran- 
dolph of  West  Virginia. 


By  necessity,  both  Senators  are  occu- 
pied on  business  away  from  the  Cham- 
ber this  morning.  They  have  prepared 
statements,  however,  which  address  every 
feature  of  the  Resoiu-ce  Recovery  Act 
with  great  depth  and  understanding 
In  summing  it  up,  I  note  that  Senator 
Muskie  says: 

The  intent  of  this  bill  Is  to  stimulate  the 
development  of  resource  recovery  methods 
which  will  provide  for  the  more  economic 
use  of  wastes. 

That  is  truly  a  worthy  goal,  and,  it 
must  be  said,  that  when  achieved — when 
we  solve  the  problems  created  by  residue, 
by  unusable  byproducts,  by  litter  and  by 
all  the  useless  materials  that  clutter  our 
lives — it  will  have  been  because  of  the 
efforts  of  men  like  Ed  Muskie  and  Jen- 
nings Randolph.  The  Senate  is  deeply 
grateful. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  these  excellent  statements  of 
Senator  Muskie  and  Senator  Randolph 
on  this  measure,  along  witli  certain  at- 
tachments be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskie, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Wa- 
ter Pou-tmoN 

Mr.  Muskie.  Mr.  President,  today  the  Sen- 
ate considers  the  Resource  Recovery  Act  of 
1970,  S.  2005.  This  bUl  marks  a  major  new 
Federal  commitment  to  recycling  of  materials 
and  energy  as  an  alternative  to  the  wasteful 
and  often  environmentally  damaging  solid 
waste  disposal  practices  of  the  past. 

Solid  waste  Is  the  residue  of  production 
and  consumption — a  by-product  of  air  and 
water  pollution  control — the  litter  that  peo- 
ple promiscuously  discard  on  the  country- 
side— the  "unusable"  over-burden  of  mining 
operations  and  the  Inedible  remainder  of 
agricultural  production. 

Solid  waste  falls  Into  two  categories:  (1) 
planned  disposal  materials  which  are  part  of 
the  Nation's  production  and  consumption 
patterns,  and  (2)  resources  which  have  no 
known  or  economic  use.  In  both  instances 
solid  waste  Is  almost  always  a  resource  which, 
with  Ingenuity,  can  be  used  and  re-used. 

This  Nation  has  always  enjoyed  resource 
abundance  and  has  acted  as  though  that 
abundance  would  last  forever.  Studies  pre- 
pared for  the  Senate  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  testimony  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Air  and  Water  Pollution,  and  information 
generally  available  suggest  that  anticipation 
of  continued  resource  abundance  is  not  only 
unwise-  -it  :s  folly. 

Our  resources  fall  In  three  categories — re- 
newable, nonrenewable,  and  recoverable. 
Many,  Including  forest  and  agricultural  re- 
sources, and  renewable  resources.  Nonrenew- 
able (energy)  resources  produce  only  small 
amounts  of  solid  waste  while  contributing 
substantially  to  air  and  water  pollution  prob- 
lems If  uncontrolled.  Recoverable  resources 
are  those  which  maintain  useful  physical  or 
chemical  properties  throughout  their  process 
of  use  and  therefore  can  be  continuously  re- 
veled in  the  production-consumption  proc- 
ess. 

And  the  nation  has  no  choice.  Consump- 
tion increases  at  a  greater  rate  than  popu- 
lation growth.  Exhaustion  of  the  Nation's 
resource  base  is  a  very  real  po.ssiVility.  Al- 
ready some  Industries  see  recycled  waste  as 
a  more  economic  source  of  materials  than 
primary  sources. 

But  this  recognition  has  neither  reversed 
the  trend  toward  greater  waste  generation 
nor   reduced    the    burden    on    communities 
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and  other  units  of  government  which  have 
assumed,  albeit  unwillingly.  In  the  some 
cases,  the  task  of  waste  disposal. 

Community  waste  disposal  has,  for  cen- 
turies, been  solved  by  a  simple  method — 
combustion.  Open  burning  dumps  in  less 
urban  areas  and  huge  Incinerators  In  major 
communities  have  provided  major  sources 
of  stench  and  air  pollution. 

Today  few  communities  are  allowed  the 
luxury  of  simple  waste  combustion.  Most 
areas  of  the  nation  have  turned  to  sanitary 
landfills  (most  of  which  are  not  at  all  sani- 
tary) and  "clean"  Incinerators  (many  of 
which  are  not  at  all  clean).  In  both  cases  a 
solid  waste  problem  Is  solved,  but  often  air 
and  water  pollution  problems  result,  and 
resources  aie  always  wasted. 

This  legislation  Is  designed  to  develop  sys- 
tems which  will  change  the  present  method 
of  dealing  with  solid  waste  problems  of  com- 
munities, of  farms,  and  of  industries.  The 
intent  of  this  bill  is  to  stimulate  the  develop- 
ment of  resource  recovery  methods  which 
will  provide  for  more  economic  use  of  wastes. 

The  bill  would  authorize  Intensified  re- 
search and  demonstration  of  methods  to 
Improve  collection  and  transportation  of 
wastes,  and  development  of  environment- 
ally safe  methods  to  dispose  of  non-reus- 
abie  waste  residues.  In  those  cases  where 
wastes  sre  too  toxic  for  traditional  dis- 
posal methods,  the  bill  would  authorize 
a  study  of  the  development  of  national 
toxic  waste  disposal  sites.  And,  for  those 
wastes  which  can  be  converted  to  energy, 
the  bill  would  authorize  development  of 
eflSciency     energy     conversion     units. 

The  Committee  carefully  evaluated  the 
desirability  of  legislation  to  provide  di- 
rect financial  assistance  to  communities 
to  construct  solid  waste  di.?posal  facili- 
ties. This  provision,  included  In  S.  2005 
as  originally  Introdviced,  was  rejected  for 
three  reasons:  (li  construction  grants  at 
this  time  could  lock  in  existing  conven- 
tional technology,  (2)  even  clean  incinera- 
tors and  sanitary  landfills  would  not  con- 
serve resources,  and  (3)  a  large  Federal 
grant  authorization  program  at  this  time 
might  retard  present  community  efforts 
unless  appropriations  kept  pace  with  au- 
thorizations, which  is  not  likely. 

As  the  reported  bill  clearly  reflects,  there 
is  an  urgent  need  to  redirect  the  thrust  of 
waste  management  from  disposal  to  the 
maxlmttm  recovery  of  reusable  materials 
and  energy.  TTie  authorization  of  a  con- 
struction grant  program  at  this  time  could 
result  in  a  massive  commitment  to  pres- 
ently available  technology  oriented  towards 
disposal.  To  avoid  stimulating  Investment 
in  inadequate  technology  'he  Commit- 
tee has  substituted  a  systems  demonstra- 
tion provision  for  the  proposed  construc- 
tion grant  provision. 

Consistent  with  the  Judgment  that  the 
National  cannot  afford  merely  to  dispose  of 
the  tremendous  volume  of  material  that  is 
generated  by  an  Industrial  and  consuming 
society,  especially  in  urban  concentrations, 
and  recognizing  further  that  a  great  deal  of 
research  has  been  done  on  resources  recovery, 
the  Committee  has  substituted  for  the  con- 
struction grant  proposal  a  new  program  of 
grants  to  municipalities  to  achieve  demon- 
stration of  resources  recovery  systems  on  an 
areawide  basis.  This  program  is  designed  to 
stimulate,  in  the  shortest  time,  the  develop- 
ment of  systems  designed  to  manage  growing 
volumes  of  community  wastes  and  achieve 
maximum  recovery  of  materials  and  energy 
from  such  wastes. 

Throughout  the  hearings  on  resources  re- 
covery, testimony  was  received  describing 
various  technologies  and  systems  to  achieve 
resources  recovery.  The  Committee  believes  it 
is  urgent  national  policy  to  move  these  pro- 
posals into  actual  application  and  operation 
In  as  many  different  areas,  from  large  metro- 
politan complexes  to  smaller  communities,  as 


necessary  to  demonstrate  demonstrative  In- 
novation and  responsive  resources  recovery 
systems.  Such  systems  can  then  be  applied, 
as  appropriate,  to  all  areas  of  the  country  In 
which  similar  problems  exist. 

The  program  would  provide  75  percent  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  develop  and  construct  ad- 
vanced systems  of  resources  recovery  In  var- 
ious categories  of  communities  established  by 
the  Secretary  in  order  to  demonstrate  syst€ms 
applicable  in  different  urban  and  rural  con- 
ditions. 

It  Is  the  Committee's  intent  that  the  pro- 
gram authorized  shall  be  one  which  will,  in 
many  respects,  parallel  the  type  of  research 
and  development  procurement  conducted  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  in  the 
sense  that  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  pro- 
mulgate regulations  describing  the  categories 
of  systems  for  which  applications  will  be  re- 
ceived, specifying  that  such  applications  are 
to  be  received  by  a  certain  date  and  further 
establishing  guidelines  for  review  of  such 
applications. 

Grants  are  to  be  awarded  only  to  those 
applications  which  the  Secretary  finds  to  be 
clearly  superior  with  respect  to  the  system 
of  resource  recovery  proposed,  the  economics 
of  the  system,  and  the  potential  for  general 
aijplicption  for  solution  of  the  myriad  of 
waste  problems.  It  should  be  emphasized 
that  the  selection  procedure  thereby  estab- 
lished Is  not  competition  based  strictly  upon 
low  cost,  but  rather  is  competition  to  stimu- 
late innovative  systems,  which  recover  the 
maximum  amount  of  materials  and  energy. 

The  Committee  looks  upon  the  proposed 
demonstration  grant  program  as  a  method  of 
stimulating  not  Just  the  development  of 
technology,  and  its  areawide  application,  but 
It  will  also  cause  communities  to  study  their 
own  circumstances  with  respect  to  waste 
management.  Through  such  studies,  commu- 
nities will  be  able  to  provide  better  public 
service  to  their  citizens  In  the  future  and  be 
in  a  position  to  apply  systems  that  are  de- 
veloped pursuant  to  these  demonstration 
grants,  as  they  become  available.  The  Com- 
mittee hopes  that  communities  will  take  im- 
mediate advantage  of  this  program,  and  seeks 
to  encourage  that  result  by  Section  207  ( a )  ( 3  ) 
of  the  reported  bill,  which  would  authorize 
Federal  assistance  to  develop  proposals  for 
resource  recovery  demonstration  grants  for 
submission  to  the  Secretary. 

The  Committee  believes  that  future  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  to  communities  for 
construction  of  facilities  may  be  necessary. 
Demonstration  systems  developed  pursuant 
to  this  act  will  provide  guidance  as  to  what 
kinds  of  construction  should  be  assisted, 
what  recovery  techniques  will  be  most  eco- 
nomical, and  what  collection  innovations  will 
most  effectively  reduce  the  cost  of  waste 
handling. 

Further,  other  studies  authorized  by  this 
bill  will  provide  insights  into  methods  to  re- 
duce the  production  of  waste  in  packaging 
in  manufacturing  of  goods,  design  of  vehicles 
and  other  consumer  goods  which  are  dis- 
carded after  use. 

This  provision,  in  Title  ni  of  the  bill 
would  require  a  study  of  recommended  In- 
centives and  disincentives  (Including  grant 
program.";)  to  accelerate  recycling,  with  spe- 
cial emphaslf!  In  motor  vehicle  hulks,  and  on 
examination  of  the  necessity  and  method  of 
imposlnfr  disposal  charges  on  vehicles,  was 
well  as  on  packaging,  containers,  and  other 
manufactured  goods.  The  latter  concept,  pro- 
posed by  Senator  NelFon,  would  require  the 
Imposition  of  disposal  charges  on  products 
reflecting  the  cost  of  final  disposal,  the  value 
of  recoverable  components  of  the  item,  and 
any  social  costs  associated  with  noncy- 
cUng  or  uncontroUed  disposal  cf  such  goods. 

Senator  Nelson's  proposal,  as  well  as  Sen- 
ator Javlts'  amendment  which  would  have 
imposed  a  fee  on  motor  vehicles  sufficient 


to  cover  the  cost  of  disposal  of  vehicle  hulks, 
were  of  great  Interest  to  the  Committee. 
However,  both  the  Nelson  and  Javlts  legis- 
lation would  require  consideration  by  the 
Senate  Committees  on  Finance  and  Com- 
merce prior  to  enactment.  It  was  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Committee  that  these  two  pro- 
posals should  be  referred  to  these  Commit- 
tees for  comment  and  later  action.  This 
action  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
should  not  be  interpreted  as  rejection  of  the 
concepts  included  in  S.  3665  and  amendment 
705.  Evidence  presented  at  the  hearings  sug- 
ge.-is  that  some  products  will  require  disposal 
charges  In  order  to  assure  orderly  marketing 
and  recovery.  Identification  of  the  specific 
amount  of  any  charge  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  might  be  levied  is,  hovvever,  beyond 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

The  study  required  by  this  section  should 
Include  a  discussion  of  the  above  question 
in  order  that  the  appropriate  congressional 
committees  can  carry  out  their  responsi- 
bilities. 

Also,  the  study  of  disposal  charges  and 
other  incentives  to  accelerate  recycling  of 
motor  vehicles  and  other  products  should 
include  careful  examination  of  the  system 
recommended  by  Leonard  S.  Wegman  which 
would  require  the  Imposition  of  a  flat  fee  on 
all  waste  produced,  with  the  revenue  to  be 
used  to  finance  w.aste  disposal  and  recovery 
facilities.  This  is  a  concept  which  might  sub- 
sequently be  demonstrated  under  section  204 
of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act. 

Legislation  offered  by  Senator  Gurney  in 
Committee  to  establish  a  program  of  finan- 
cial assistance  to  dispose  of  motor  vehicles 
was  not  Included  in  this  bill  because  little 
evidence  was  available  in  the  hearing  record 
to  substantiate  the  need  for  direct  grants  to 
the  States  to  dispose  of  abandoned  c;irs.  Ap- 
proximately 1  million  motor  vehicles  are 
abandoned  each  year,  amounting  to  1  to  2 
million  tons  of  waste.  Since  urban  waste 
amounts  to  approximately  180  million  tons 
annually,  abandoned  motor  vehicles  comprise 
only  0.6  to  1.1  percent  of  the  Nation's  urban 
solid  waste  problem.  The  Committee  was  con- 
cerned that  the  Federal  costs  of  a  grant  pro- 
gram would  be  bcrne  by  the  general  tax- 
payers, without  transferring  the  costs  cf 
disposal  to  the  vehicle  owners  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  creating  this  form  of  waste. 

The  Committfe  nn  Public  Works  ^ts  merit 
in  the  proposals  by  Senators  Javlts  and 
Gurney  on  solutions  to  the  growing  problem 
of  abandoned  motor  vehicle  hulks.  There- 
fore, in  order  to  more  fully  explore  this  par- 
ticular aspect  of  solid  waste,  the  Subcom- 
mittee will  hold  hearings,  August  18  and  19 
on  Senator  Javlts'  and  Senator  Gurney's 
legislation. 

At  these  hearings,  the  Subcommittee  will 
invite  the  views  of  the  .Administration,  the 
Council  of  State  Governments,  the  Auto- 
mobile Manufacturer's  Association,  and  the 
Institute  of  Scrap  Iron  and  Steel,  as  well  as 
other  Interested  parties  Tills  will  allow  the 
Subcommittee  to  examine  in  greater  detail 
the  questions  raised  above. 

A  study  under  title  III  of  the  bill,  pro- 
posed by  Senator  Eagleton  will  examine  the 
interrelationship  between  efforts  to  en- 
courage recycling  and  a  broad  range  of  pub- 
lic policies,  including  subsidies,  percentage 
depletion  allowances,  capital  gains  treatment, 
and  other  inducements  to  the  exploitation  of 
raw  materials.  The  study  will  indicate  how- 
such  policies  might  be  altered  to  encourage, 
rather  than  discourage,  the  recycling  of  ma- 
terials and  recovery  of  energy. 

This  bill  expand.s  the  planning  grant  pro- 
grams presently  contained  In  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act,  including  an  eligible  recipi- 
ents municipalities.  Intermunlcipal  agencies, 
and  metropolitan  councils  of  governments. 
Also  it  increases  the  Federal  share  from  50 
percent  to  66%  percent  for  single  State  or 
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municipality  planning  units  and  75  percent 
for  multl-Jurlsdlctlonal  Interstate  or  Inter- 
municipal  planning  areas. 

New  planning  activities  are  embraced  In 
this  bill:  developing  proposals  for  demon- 
strallon  resource  recovery  systems  to  be 
funded  under  this  Act,  and  planning  pro- 
grams for  the  removal  and  processing  of 
abandoned  motor  vehicle  hulks. 

The  bin  contains  an  amended  form  of  the 
training  grant  program  proposed  by  Senator 
Javlts  in  Amendment  Number  652.  This  pro- 
vides grants  tor  training  personnel  In  the 
design,  operation,  and  maintenance  or  re- 
source recovery  and  solid  waste  disposal 
facilities.  It  also  authorizes  a  study  of  the 
need  for  additional  trained  personnel  and 
obstacles  to  employment  or  occupational  ad- 
vancement In  the  solid  waste  field. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  Is  the  National  Ma- 
terials Policy  Act,  which  Senator  Boggs  pro- 
posed in  Amendment  Number  153.  This  title 
creates  a  National  Commission  on  Materials 
Policy,  which  would  report  within  two  years 
on  future  materials  requirements  and  means 
for  the  extraction,  development  and  lase  of 
materials  susceptible  to  recycling  or  non- 
polluting  disposal. 

S.  2005,  as  reported,  would  authorize 
$309.5  million  over  four  years  In  speclflc  pro- 
gram authorizations  and  such  additional 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  administrative 
expenses  and  the  other  programs  in  the  Act. 
This  open-ended  authorization  Is  estimated 
to  require  about  $114  million  total  over  the 
four  hscal  years. 

Of  the  $309.5  million  in  specified  authori- 
zations, S2  million  is  authorized  for  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Materials  Policy  under 
title  11  and  $2  million  for  the  two  year  re- 
source recovery  investigations  carried  out 
under  title  III. 

Out  of  the  balance,  demonstration  grants 
for  resource  recovery  systems  would  receive 
«2d  milliou  In  fiscal  year  1971,  $30  million 
in  fiscal  year  1972,  $50  million  In  fiscal  year 

1973,  and  $55  million  In  fiscal  year  1974,  for 
a  total  of  $155  million. 

The  research  program  under  the  Act,  ex- 
panded to  emphasize  recycling,  would  re- 
ceive $31.5  million  in  fiscal  year  1971,  $40.5 
million  In  fiscal  year  1972,  $40  million  In  fis- 
caX  year  1973.  and  $38.5  million  In  fiscal  year 

1974,  for  a  totel  of  $150.5  million. 

This  compares  to  an  authorization  In  ex- 
isting law  of  $32  million  for  fiscal  year  1970, 
primarily  for  research,  planning  grants,  and 
administrative  expenses.  The  House-passed 
bill.  H.R,  11833,  authorizes  for  all  programs 
$100  5  million  in  fiscal  year  1971,  $172  mil- 
lion In  fiscal  year  1972,  and  $238.5  million  In 
fiscal  year  1973,  a  total  of  $511  million  for 
the  three  year  authorization  period. 


Section-by-Section  Analysis 
tttle  i.  resources  recovery 
Section  202  (findings  and  purpose) . 
New  language  Is  added  describing  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Act,  to  emphasize  recycling,  local 
planning,  and  training  functions. 
Section  203  (definitions) . 
The  Department  of  Interior's  responsibility 


under  existing  law  for  disposal  of  mineral 
solid  waste  Is  eliminated,  and  HEW  as- 
sumes complete  authority.  Several  new  defi- 
nitions are  added,  including  municipality, 
intermunlcipal  agency,  recovered  resources 
and  resource  recovery  systems,  to  which  other 
provisions  of  this  Act  are  keyed. 

Section  204  (research). 

This  section  adds  new  language  to  the  on- 
going research  program,  shifting  the  em- 
phasis from  disposal  to  recycling  and  adding 
instiuctions  to  investigate  the  public  health 
and  welfare  effects  of  solid  waste. 

Section  204(d)  authorizes  annual  research 
appropriations  of  $31.5  million,  $40.5  million, 
$40  million,  and  $38.5  million  through  fiscal 
1974. 

Section  205  (new-grant  limitations). 

This  section  provides  that  no  grant  under 
any  program  of  the  Solid  Waste  Act  can  be 
made  to  a  profit-making  organization.  Note 
that  Section  204(b)  presently  allows  research 
contracts  with  such  an  organization. 

Section  206  (Interstate  cooperation). 

Unchanged  (renumbered). 

Section  207  (regional  and  local  planning 
grants). 

This  replaces  50  percent  State  grants  for 
planning  activities  with  66%  percent  grants 
for  single  municipalities  and  States,  and  75 
percent  grants  for  planning  solid  waste  pro- 
grams in  an  area  of  more  than  one  munici- 
pality or  State. 

The  grants  may  be  used  for  (1)  making 
surveys  of  solid  waste  problems,  (2)  prepar- 
ing solid  waste  disposal  plans  for  the  area 
(especially  those  emphasizing  recycling),  (3) 
developing  proposals  for  Section  208  demon- 
stration system  grants,  and  (4)  preparing 
plans  for  collecting  and  recovering  abandoned 
motor  vehicle  hulks. 

Section  208  (new-demonstration  grants  for 
resource  recovery  systems) . 

This  section  provides  for  grants  to  varying 
sizes  of  communities  to  demonstrate  re- 
source recovery  systems.  These  systems  have 
to  be  area-wide,  reflecting  a  variety  of  solid 
waste  problems  (including  those  of  smaller 
towns  and  rural  aresis).  A  system  must  be 
consistent  with  plans  developed  in  accord- 
ance with  Section  207(b)  (2)  and  with  Sec- 
tion 209  guidelines.  A  proposal  for  a  system 
grant  must  also  provide  assurance  than  an 
equitable  means  exists  for  distributing  the 
costs  amount  the  users  of  the  system. 

The  bill  authorizes  annu.il  appropriations 
of  $20  minion,  .$30  million.  $50  million  and 
$55  million  through  Fiscal  Year  1974. 

Section  209  (new- — recommended  guide- 
lines) 

This  section  directs  th#  Secretary  to  pre- 
pare guidelines  on  solid  waste  management 
practices  for  circulation  to  State  and  local 
governments.  These  guidelines  are  advisory 
except  when  such  State  of  locality  applies 
for  a  demonstration  grant  under  Section  208. 
This  Section  also  requires  the  Secretary  to 
recommend  piodel  codes  and  ordinances,  and 
to  IsEue  technical  Information  on  solid 
waste  and  resource  recovery  methods  to  solid 
waste  agencies,  and  Includes  authority  to 
transport  models  to  various  communities  and 

S.  2005  AUTHORIZATIONS.  " 

[In  millionsl 


funding  of  on-site  review  of  solid  waste  dis- 
posal and  resource  recovery  facilities  by  solid 
waste  personnel. 

Section  210  (new — training  grants). 

This  section  provides  training  grants  to 
assist  in  the  developmeni  of  personnel  trained 
in  the  design,  operation  and  maintenance  ci 
solid  waste  disposal  and  recovery  equipment 
and  systems. 

Section  210(d)  directs  a  study  within  one 
year  on  the  need  lor  additional  trained  per- 
sonnel and  obstacles  to  employment  or  occu- 
pational advancement. 

The  Bureau  ol  Solid  Waste  Management 
estimates  tl.e  cost  of  this  section  to  be  about 
S8  million  a  year,  but  the  bill  provides  no 
specific  authorization. 

Section  211  (new — cooperation  by  all  Fed- 
eral agencies  in  the  control  of  solid  waste 
pollution) . 

Tins  section  requires  Federal  inst^illations 
and  federally  llcen.sed  activities  to  meet  solid 
waste  guidelines  of  Section  209.  This  would 
include  ocean  dumping  activities  licensed 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Section  212  (new-national  disposal  sites 
study) . 

This  section  authorizes  a  two-year  study 
to  create  a  system  of  national  disposal  bites 
for  hazardous  materials. 

Section  213-215.  Unchanged  (renumbered). 

Section  216  (appropriations). 

This  section  authorizes  "such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary",  excluding  the  funds 
sj>ecifically  provided  for  (1)  research,  and 
(2)  resource  recovery  system  demonstration 
grants.  These  two  specific  authorizations 
provide  for  fiscal  1971  a  $51.5  million  au- 
thorization, fiscal  1972  a  $70.5  million  au- 
thorization, fiscal  1973  a  $90  million  authori- 
zation, and  fiscal  1974  a  $93.5  million  au- 
thorization. 

TITLE  II    (NATION.^L   COMMISSION   ON   MATERIALS 
POLICY  I 

This  title  creates  a  Commission  to  develop 
a  national  materials  policy.  In  developing 
this  policy  the  Commission  would  study 
materials  requirements  (national  and  inter- 
national), the  relationship  of  materials  pol- 
icy to  population  and  environmental  quality; 
means  for  utilizing  more  materials  "which 
are  susceptible  to  recycling,  reuse,  or  self- 
destruction";  and  general  ways  to  improve 
or  coordinate  knowledge  of  materials  usage. 
The  commission  would  be  required  to  report 
bv  June  30.  1973,  with  an  authorization  of 
$2,000,000. 

TITLE    III    (RESOURCE   RECOVERY   STUDY) 

This  title  places  special  emphasis  on  the 
policy  Implications  of  a  change  from  disposal 
to  resource  recovery.  It  authorizes  a  two- 
year  study  of  Issues  In  resource  recovery, 
including  means  of  recovering  materials  and 
energy;  examination  of  the  economic  Impact 
of  recovered  resources;  changes  in  produc- 
tion and  packaging  practices  (including  dis- 
po.sal  charges)  to  reduce  wastes;  efficient 
solid  waste  facilities  utilization;  the  use  of 
Federal  procurement  to  develop  market  de- 
mand for  recovered  resources;  and  incentives 
and  disincentives  to  recycling  (Including 
tax  policies). 


Fiscal  year 


Program 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974] 


Total 


Sec.  204:  (Research  mlot  programs, 

compotisnt  demonstrations) 31.5  40.5  40.0  38.5  150.5 

Sec.  208:  (Resource  recovery  system 

demonstrations).... 20.0  30.0  50.0  55.0  155.0 

Title  I  total 51.5  70.5  90.0  93.5 

Title  II:  (National  Commission  on 

Materials  Policy) 2.0 

Title  III:  (Resource  recovery  Investiga- 

lions) 2.0 

Total:  (Specific  authorizations)...  51.5  74.5  90.0  93.5  309.5 


305.5 
2.0 
2.0 


Fiscal  year 


Program 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


General  authorizations  (such  sums  as 

may  be  necessary,  estimated  by 

propram): 

Training  (sec.  210) 8.0  8.0  8.0  8.0 

Planning  (sec.  207) 8.6  14.9  12.9  10.8 

Other  activities 7.9  8.5  8.6  9.7 

Total 24.5  31.4  29.5  28.5 

House  bill 1005        1727o        238.5 


Total 


32.0 
47.2 
34.7 

113.9 


511.0 
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Statement  by  Senator  Jennings  Randolph, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Public  Works 

Mr.  Randolph.  Mr.  President,  the  Solid 
Waste  Disjjosal  Act  of  1965  launched  a  new 
program  to  develop  efficient  means  of  col- 
lecting and  disposing  of  the  millions  of  tons 
of  solid  wastes  generated  by  our  society  each 
year.  Although  considerable  progress  was 
made  In  State  and  local  planning  under  the 
1965  act  toward  solutions  of  the  solid  wastes 
problems  facing  our  country,  it  was  apparent 
as  early  as  1967  that  additional  efforts  were 
needed. 

President  Johnson,  in  his  conservation 
message  of  March  11,  1968,  called  for  a  com- 
prehensive review  of  current  solid  waste 
disposal  technology  by  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology  working 
with  the  appropriate  Cabinet  officers.  This 
review  was  to  consider  two  key  problems: 
first,  how  to  lower  the  present  high  coets 
of  solid  waste  disposal,  and  second,  how  to 
Improve  and  strengthen  Government-wide 
research  and  development  In  this  field. 

In  order  to  facilitate  this  study  and  to 
further  action  on  the  problem,  the  Congress 
provided  a  1-year  extension  of  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act. 

The  Office  of  Science  and  Technology  Task 
Force  was  chaired  by  Professor  Rolf  Ellassen 
of  Stanford  University.  The  Task  Force  re- 
port was  entitled,  "Solid  Waste  Management,-' 
and  was  released  by  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  on  October  1,  1969. 

Concurrently,  a  study  was  undertaken  by 
the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Solid  Waste  Man- 
agement for  the  National  Academy  of  Engi- 
neering. The  Committee's  clialrman  was  Don- 
ald N.  Frey,  president  of  the  General  Cable 
Corporation  and  Its  report  was  entitled,  "Po- 
licies for  Solid  Waste  Management." 

Both  of  these  reports  stress  the  magnitude 
and  crisis  proportions  of  solid  waste  disposal 
problem  facing  the  United  States. 

The  average  amount  of  solid  waste  actually 
collected  In  this  country  Is  over  5.3  pounds 
per  person  per  day,  or  more  than  190  millions 
tons  per  year.  There  are  estimates  that  this 
will  Increase  to  8  pounds  per  person  per  day 
of  1980.  And  this  doesn't  Include  Industrial 
wastes  amounting  to  another  3  pounds  per 
person  per  day. 

Presently,  the  Nation  spends  an  estimated 
$4.5  billion  a  year  to  handle  and  dispose  of 
this  material  from  which,  practically  speak- 
ing, we  do  not  recover  anything  of  useful 
value. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  In  almost  every  area, 
the  present  methods  of  handling  and  dispos- 
ing of  solid  waste  are  polluting  our  environ- 
ment. 

The  problem  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
Is  not  greatly  different  from  that  which  Is 
being  experienced  In  cities  and  urban  areas 
throughout  the  Nation.  Here,  for  instance,  we 
are  producing  875,000  tons  of  solid  waste  per 
year — an  Increase  from  650,000  tons  In  1965. 

The  problem,  however.  Involves  more  than 
Just  dealing  with  large  quantities  of  solid 
wastes.  There  Is  a  long  association  between 
health  hazards  and  Inadequate  collection  and 
disposal  of  solid  wastes. 

For  example,  studies  have  demonstrated 
the  relationship  between  poorly  managed 
solid  waste  during  collection,  transport,  and 
disposal  operations  and  more  than  22  diseases 
transmitted  by  cockroaches,  rats,  and  flies. 
In  the  last  15  years  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia alone  the  number  of  reported  rat  bites 
has  been  approximately  750,  and  290  of  these 
occurred  in  Infants  less  than  2  years  of  age, 
and  151  In  Infants  under  1  year  of  age. 

In  testimony.  Dr.  Paul  Cornely,  President 
of  the  American  Public  Health  Association, 
discussed  the  adequacy  of  collection  In  the 
inner  city  and  the  implication  of  accumulat- 
ing trash  and  garbage : 

"It  appears  to  me  that  in  this  country  we 
have  a  great  deal  more  concern  about  animals 
than  we  do  about  human  beings. 

"For  instance,  the  standard.^   fir  milk  In 


this  country,  throughout  the  States,  have  re- 
quirements about  the  barns  in  which  the 
milk  cows  shall  live.  They  have  stand.irds 
as  to  the  surrotuidlngs  of  these  barns,  and 
if  one  goes  to  any  of  these  places,  one  never 
sees  garbage  and  trash  around  these  barns. 

"Now  if  this  is  good  for  cattle  It  is  good  for 
the  inner  city  person.  It  Is  Interesting  also 
that  we  have  a  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Animals  In  this  country  on  a 
volunteer  basis.  But  I  would  like  to  suggest 
that  we  should  have  a  society  for  the  pre- 
vention of  cruelty  to  Infants  and  children; 
let  us  be  humane  to  human  beings,  and  why 
should  children  be  bitten  by  rats?" 

The  health  of  all  our  people  Is  Intimately 
connected  with  the  home  and  its  surrotmd- 
Ings.  External  Improvement  around  the  homo 
and  neighborhood  are  more  important  in  im- 
proving the  quality  of  our  lives  than  any 
other  single  factor. 

Solutions  to  the  solid  wastes  problems 
facing  this  Nation  will  require  the  full  ap- 
plication of  all  knowedge  and  expertise  of  the 
public,  private,  and  academic  sectors  of  our 
economy.  The  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  of 
1965  provided  for  research  and  demonstra- 
tion of  new  and  Improved  methods  for  solid 
waste  collection,  transport,  recovery  and  re- 
use, and  disposal. 

Additional  research  is  needed  on  methods 
for  financing  solid  waste  management  sys- 
tems and  operating  such  systems  efficiently 
and  economically.  Data  are  needed  regarding 
the  Interrelationships  of  regional  economics 
and  amounts  of  solid  wastes  generated,  the 
economics  of  large  scale  solid  waste  manage- 
ment systems,  and  the  economics  of  those 
technologies  now  available  or  under  develop- 
ment. 

Methods  must  also  be  developed  to  reduce 
these  growing  volumes  of  wastes.  Today,  it 
Is  a  staggering  5.3  pounds  for  each  American 
every  day  of  the  year,  and  by  1980  It  will  be  8 
pounds  of  waste  a  day.  Studies  indicate  that 
the  cost  of  removing  these  wastes  are  grow- 
ing even  faster. 

The  packaging  and  other  container  indus- 
tries are  accelerating  the  problem.  In  1966, 
discarded  packaging  materials  represented 
13.3  percent  of  the  350  million  tons  of  resi- 
dential, commercial,  and  Industrial  waste 
generated  in  the  United  States. 

Glass  and  metal  package  containers 
amount  to  90  percent  of  typical  municipal 
incinerator  residues. 

The  American  consumer  and  taxpayer 
could  not  only  help  relieve  the  problem,  but 
could  save  himself  money  In  the  process.  It 
Is  estimated  that  In  1970  If  all  soft  drinks 
were  purchased  In  returnable,  money-back 
containers,  American  consumers  could  have 
saved  an  estimated  $650,000,000.  This  was  the 
cost  for  the  convenience  of  using  throw-away 
containers. 

There  is  considerable  potential  for  metal 
and  mineral  recovery  and  reuse  from  in- 
cinerator residues.  Significant  progress  has 
been  made  in  this  regard  by  the  College 
Park  Metallurgy  Research  Center  of  the 
University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park. 
Residue  samples  can  be  processed  at  a  rate 
of  approximately  1,000  pounds  per  hour.  The 
process  involves  a  series  of  mechanical  op- 
erations Including  shredding,  screening, 
grinding,  and  magnetic  separation.  The  prod- 
ucts are  a  metallic  iron  concentrate,  a  clean 
non-ferrous  metal  composite,  clean  fine  glass 
fractions,  and  a  fine  carbonaceous  ash  tail- 
ing. Processes  of  this  type  hold  significant 
potential  for  resource  recovery  and  reuse 
and  should  be  demonstrated  as  full  scale 
operations. 

Long-term  solutions  must  rely  on  recycl- 
ing; Immediate  improvements  can  be  made 
In  such  subsyste.Tis  as  collection,  transporta- 
tion, processing  (including  separation  and 
Incineration),  and  salvage  or  disposal.  The 
heiring  record  of  our  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee refiects  a  significant  potential.  Solid 
Wastes    management    must    be    appro.ached 


systematically  while  Increasing  the  options 
available  to  local  ai:d  regional  governments 
in  planning,  designing,  and  operating  solid 
waste  management  systems. 

The  Resource  Recovery  Act  of  1970,  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
provides  a  mechanism  for  the  expeditious 
development  of  these  options.  The  bill  rep- 
resents extensive  deliberations  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water 
Pollution  chaired  by  Senator  Edmund  S. 
Muskie  and  by  the  full  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  The  bill  refiects  our  understanding 
of  the  solid  Wiit.te  management  problem  fac- 
ing us  today,  and  In  the  future.  I  am  pleased 
to  have  haci  an  opportunity  to  contribute  to 
its  formulation. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Pi-esldent.  the 
Resource  Recovery  Act  of  1970,  S. 
2005,  which  extends  for  4  years  and 
amends  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act 
of  1965,  represents  a  significant  step 
in  the  continuing  effort  to  improve  the 
quality  of  our  environment.  I  am  glad 
to  support  the  bill,  and  urge  its  adop- 
tion by  the  Senate. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water 
Pollution  of  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, on  which  I  serve,  became  aware 
vei-y  early  in  its  consideration  of  air 
and  water  pollution  problems  that 
both  were  closely  related  to  the  prob- 
lems of  solid  waste  disposal.  For  ex- 
ample, open  dump  burning  and  inade- 
quate incineration  increase  air  pollu- 
tion. Similarly,  the  filling  of  wetlands 
and  dumping  of  solid  waste  in  open 
water  causes  water  pollution.  More- 
over, it  has  become  Increasingly  clear 
that  the  concept  of  waste  is  envi- 
ronmentally unsound.  We  recognize  now 
that  wastes  might  better  be  con- 
sidered as  resources,  diffuse  and  diverse 
though  they  may  be — resources  for 
which  recovery  techniques  must  be  de- 
veloped so  that  they  may  be  returned 
to  the  flow  of  materials. 

Automobile  hulks,  one-way  glass  bot- 
tles, aluminum  cans,  paper,  and  dis- 
carded packaging — all  have  received 
much  attention,  by  the  public  and 
during  the  hearings  of  the  committee. 
The  quantities  of  material  that  we  are 
wasting,  literally,  is  a  concern  not  only 
in  terms  of  air,  water  and  land  pollu- 
tion, and  degradation  of  the  environ- 
ment, but  also  in  terms  of  resource 
depletion.  When  we  consider  also  our 
growing  population  and  capacity  for 
consumption,  it  becomes  clear  that 
our  policy  for  the  futiue  must  be  to 
move  from  disposal  of  waste  to  the 
recoveiy  and  re-cycling  of  materials 
and  energy.  The  Resource  Recovery 
Act  of  1970  has  as  its  objective  the 
establishment  procedures  which  wiU 
encourage  such  a  shift  from  disposal 
to  recoverj'.  necessan-'  to  an  environ- 
mentally sound  society. 

In  extending  the  research  section,  sec- 
tion 204  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act, 
S.  2005  gives  new  emphasis  to  the  de- 
velopment of  resource  recovery  tech- 
niques. Much  work  has  already  been 
done,  and  we  hope  that  with  the  funds 
and  authority  provided  by  this  act  fully 
integrated  recovery  systems  will  be  de- 
veloped. Section  204  is  provided  with  a 
specific  authoilzation  for  appropriations 
of  $31.5  million  this  fiscal  year,  and  a 
total  of  $119  million  during  the  following 
3  fiscal  years. 
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In  a  new  section  208,  specifically  de- 
signed to  speed  the  development  of  and 
put  into  operation  new  resource  recovery 
systems,  the  committee  bill  provides  a 
demonstration  program  to  be  carried  out 
through  grants  to  State,  interstate,  mu- 
nicipal or  intermunicipal  agencies  for  up 
to  75  percent  of  the  design,  construc- 
tion, and  first-year  operation  cost  of  in- 
tegrated recovery  systems.  It  authorizes 
$20  million  for  such  grants  during  this 
fiscal  year,  increasing  to  $55  million  by 
fiscal  1974. 

In  addition  to  these  two  major  sec- 
tions, the  measure  we  have  recommended 
to  the  Senate  addresses  several  other 
problems  of  waste  materials  manage- 
ment and  recovery.  It  would  continue, 
as  section  207,  the  authorization  of 
planning  grants  to  State,  interstate,  mu- 
nicipal, and  intermunicipal  agencies  in- 
creasing the  Federal  share  from  a  50 
{jercent  to  66^3  percent,  or  to  75  percent 
in  the  case  of  interstate  and  intermunic- 
ipal grants. 

The  committee  had  before  it,  in  S.  2005 
as  originally  introduced,  a  full  construc- 
tion grant  program  for  solid  waste  treat- 
ment and  disposal.  The  administration 
testified  in  opposition  to  the  construc- 
tion grant  provision,  giving  two  princi- 
pal reasons,  both  of  which  were  recog- 
nized by  the  committee.  First,  a  con- 
struction grant  program  at  this  time 
could  result  in  investment  in  inadequate 
or  outmoded  systems,  particularly  in 
\1ew  of  the  fact  that  this  act  intends 
to  redirect  efforts  in  materials  use  man- 
agement from  disposal  to  recovei-y.  Sec- 
ond, authorization  of  a  massive  Federal 
construction  grant  program  would  be  in- 
appropriate at  this  time  of  fiscal  con- 
straint. 

Following  generally  the  pattern  of  air 
and  water  pollution  legislation,  the  com- 
mittee bill,  while  recognizing  fundamen- 
tal differences  between  those  programs 
and  the  problems  of  materials  manage- 
ment, has  proposed  in  section  209  the  de- 
velopment of  guidelines  for  solid  waste 
recovery,  collection,  separation,  and  dis- 
posal systems.  We  believe  the  application 
of  Federal  research  and  experience  in 
establishing  such  guidelines  will  help  to 
develop  better  management  systems  in 
communities  and  States,  and  to  assure 
that  their  systems  meet  public  health  and 
environmental  reQUirements. 

The  bill,  in  new  section  212  of  the  act, 
requires  a  study  of  the  need  for  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  system  for  the  dis- 
posal of  hazardous  wastes.  A  report  is  to 
be  made  to  the  Congress  within  2  years. 
We  would  hope  that  the  study  may  show 
how  radioactive,  biological,  and  highly 
toxic  chemical  wastes  can  be  handled 
with  minimimi  environmental  damage 
and  maximum  protection  of  public  health 
and  safety. 

The  committee  adopted  an  amend- 
ment offered  by  Senator  Javits  and 
others,  providing  training  grant  assist- 
ance to  State  and  municipal  agencies, 
educational  institutions,  and  other  pri- 
vate organizations  to  meet  the  growing 
manpower  demands  in  the  field  of  mate- 
rials management  and  recovery.  The  pro- 
vision, which  will  become  section  210  of 
the  act.  is  similar  to  that  offered  by  Sen- 
ator ScoTT  and  adopted  earlier  this  year 


as  part  of  the  Water  Quality  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1970. 

Based  again  on  the  experience  gained 
in  the  air  and  water  pollution  control 
areas,  the  subcommittee  concluded  that 
the  activities  of  the  Federal  Government 
often  contribute  to  solid  waste  problems. 
Consistent  with  the  air  and  water  legis- 
lation and  the  President's  executive  order 
in  March,  new  section  211  requires  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  comply  with  the  guide- 
lines to  be  developed  under  section  209. 
This  mandate  is  applied  also  to  activities 
for  which  the  Federal  Government  issues 
any  license  or  permit  for  the  disposal  of 
solid  waste,  as  well  as  to  activities  con- 
ducted on  Federal  property  imder  con- 
tract or  lease  to  private  organizations. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  incorporates  an 
amendment,  introduced  last  year  by  Sen- 
ator BoGcs,  to  establish  a  Commission  on 
National  Materials  Policy.  He  had  earlier 
asked  the  Library  of  Congress  to  examine 
materials  policy  as  it  relates  to  solid 
waste  disposal  and  environmental  qual- 
ity. Senator  Boggs'  request  was  met  by  an 
ad  hoc  committee  in  which  the  Library 
of  Congress  joined  with  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  which  issued 
two  reports,  both  of  which  have  been 
printed  as  documents  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works.  The  principal 
recommendation  was  that  a  Commission 
on  National  Materials  Policy  be  estab- 
lished to  carry  forward  the  work  begun 
earlier  by  the  Paley  Commission  during 
the  Eisenhower  administration.  The  com- 
mittee received  favorable  testimony  on 
this  proposal,  and  we  look  forward  to  the 
results  of  the  study  of  the  Commission 
and  its  recommendations. 

Mr.  President,  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  has  been  engaged  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  in  the  effort  to  control  the 
wasteful  and  discarded  by-products  of 
our  industrial,  largely  mban,  consuming 
society — which  have  been  too  long 
ignored  and  which  are  now  the  subject 
of  widespread  interest  and  intense  con- 
cern. The  committee  is  continuing  its  in- 
tensive work  in  the  field,  and  will  soon 
report  to  the  Senate  major  proposals  in 
the  areas  of  air  pollution,  water  pollu- 
tion, and  other  environmental  concerns. 
Our  interest  in  improving  the  quality  of 
life  is  constantly  before  us  also  in  our 
consideration  of  highway,  economic 
development,  water  resource,  and  nearly 
all  other  legislation  that  comes  before 
the  committee.  We  work  together  on 
these  matters.  As  I  have  often  done  be- 
fore, I  call  attention  to  the  devotion  of 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee,  Sen- 
ator Randolph,  and  to  the  leadership 
and  informed  labor  of  the  subcommit- 
tee chairman.  Senator  Muskie,  in  this 
important  and  challenging  field.  The 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Air  and 
Water  Pollution  Subcommittee,  Senator 
Boggs,  who  gives  this  work  such  faithful 
attention,  continues  to  contribute  to 
every  measure  developed  by  the  subcom- 
mittee, as  does  Senator  Baker  in  the 
most  creative  way.  I  can  think  of  no 
member  of  the  committee  who  has  not 
had  a  part  in  this  work,  and  we  hope  it 
will  be  productive  and  help  meet  the 
pressing  problems  of  our  time. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate,  the  Re- 
sources Recovery  Act  of  1970,  is  impor- 


tant legislation.  I  strongly  endorse  it.  It 
proposes  to  improve  significantly  the 
means  available  to  address  the  problems 
of  materials  use,  recovery  and  disposal. 
I  urge  its  adoption  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
express  my  full  support  for  S.  2005.  The 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Air  and  Water  Pollution  iMr. 
Muskie  >,  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  (Mr.  Randolph)  ,  and 
the  ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
committee  <Mr.  Cooper)  have  stated 
clearly  the  great  need  for  this  legislation. 
I  associate  myself  with  their  views. 

This  legislation  accelerates  our  na- 
tional effort  to  recycle  wastes — to  utilize 
our  dumps  and  our  garbage  cans  pro- 
ductively, so  that  we  can  reuse  our  ma- 
terial wealth,  not  discard  it.  The  finite 
supply  of  materials  necessitates  that  the 
United  States  move  aggressively  to  in- 
crease the  reuse  of  our  wastes.  Recycling 
v.ill  lessen  the  pollution  of  the  environ- 
ment and  help  to  sustain  our  economic 
growth. 

President  Nixon,  in  his  environmental 
message  earlier  this  year,  made  this 
observation : 

As  we  look  toward  the  long-range  future— 
to  1980,  2000  and  beyond — recycling  of  ma- 
terials win  become  Increasingly  necessary 
not  only  for  waste  disposal  but  also  to  con- 
serve resources. 

The  President's  words  are  ones  that 
chart  a  wise  course  for  the  future. 

Several  sections  of  this  legislation  that 
will  prove  effective  as  stimulants  to  the 
recycling  of  wastes.  Section  207,  dealing 
with  plarming  grants,  will  encourage  the 
States  and  communities  to  look  to  recy- 
cling. Many  States  have  already  received 
grants  to  make  general  planning  surveys 
for  that  State.  Planning  should  also  be 
encouraged  on  a  local  and  regional  basis, 
whether  intrastate  or  interstate.  This  leg- 
islation gives  that  encouragement. 

It  should  be  noted,  Mr.  President,  that 
my  ovm  State  of  Delaware  has  moved  ag- 
gressively toward  recycling.  Governor 
Peterson  recently  signed  legislation  that 
will  lead  to  the  construction  of  a  plant 
that  will  daily  recover  from  500  tons  of 
solid  wastes  and  70  tons  of  sewage  sludge 
reusable  steel,  copper,  chemicals,  and 
other  materials  and  convert  the  residue 
into  productive  compost.  That  tormage 
represents  about  half  the  wastes  gen- 
erated daily  in  our  State's  most  popu- 
lated county,  New  Castle  County.  To  give 
my  colleagues  a  further  look  at  this  im- 
portant proposal,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  newspaper  article  about  the 
plant  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

tSee  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  programs 
such  as  the  Delaware  project  would  be 
eligible  for  support  under  this  bill's  dem- 
onstration grant  proposals  of  section  208. 
It  authorizes  funds  for  the  constmction 
of  facilities  that  will  convert  solid  wastes 
into  reusable  material.  The  legislation 
authorizes  75-percent  grants  for  such 
pro'ccts  as  a  method  for  demonstrating 
their  feasibility  and  economy.  Such  deni- 
onstrations  must  be  encouraged.  This 
legislation  gives  that  encouragement. 
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Numerous  other  important  proposals 
are  incorporated  within  this  legislation. 
It  authorizes  the  preparation  of  solid 
waste  disposal  guidelines,  on  an  advis- 
ory basis.  The  legislation,  however,  re- 
quires that  Federal  facilities  comply 
with  these  guidelines,  a  provision  that 
is  essential.  The  Government  must  set  a 
pasitive  example  in  solid  waste  control 
and  pollution  abatement. 

Training  grants  will  be  available 
under  this  bill  to  insure  that  we  have 
the  personnel  available  to  design,  oper- 
ate, and  maintain  facilities  that  will 
process  solid  wastes.  The  bill  authorizes 
a  study  of  national  disposal  sites  for 
hazardous  materials,  and  another  study, 
under  title  III,  of  the  question  of  re- 
source recovery  and  new  methods  to  en- 
courage recycling  of  materials. 

My  colleagues  on  the  committee  have 
evaluated  in  detail  these  aspects  of  the 
legislation.  I  support  their  views.  Rather 
than  go  over  these  points  again,  I  would 
like  to  direct  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  title  n,  as  I  submitted  the  amend- 
ment that  led  to  the  inclusion  of  title 
II.  The  amendment,  No.  153,  was  offered 
with  the  consponsorship  of  several  of 
our  distinguished  colleagues.  Mr.  Baker, 
Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr. 
INOUYE,  Mr.  MoNTOYA,  Mr.  MusKiE,  Mr. 
Pearson,  Mr.  Randolph,  and  Mr.  Spong. 

The  title  authorizes  creation  of  a 
seven- member  National  Commission  on 
Materials  Policy  to  undertake  a  full 
study  of  the  materials  process :  selection, 
extraction,  processing,  use,  disposal,  and 
reuse. 

By  mid-1973,  the  Commission  will  re- 
port to  the  President  and  the  Congress  on 
its  conclusions  and  recommendations  for 
creation  of  a  national  materials  policy, 
as  well  as  proposals  for  implementirig 
such  a  policy. 

This  is  a  subject  of  great  significance. 
Materials  and  the  processing  of  mate- 
rials are  the  basic  source  of  the  pollution 
to  our  environment.  If  we  are  to  enhance 
our  environment,  a  policy  on  the  utiliza- 
tion of  materials  must  be  considered. 

Our  concept  appoved  by  the  committee 
foresees  an  examination  by  the  Commis- 
sion of  several  key  points.  One  would  be 
an  evaluation  of  current  and  projected 
domestic  demands  for  materials.  Eco- 
nomic factors  affecting  materials  selec- 
tion would  be  an  aspect  of  this  study. 

The  Commission  would  also  study  the 
relationship  between  demand  for  mate- 
rials and  questions  of  population  growth, 
seeking  to  identify  how  this  relationship 
affects  foreseeable  supplies  and  the  en- 
hancement of  the  environment. 

An  important  area  of  enquiry  would 
be  methods  for  enhancing  the  coordina- 
tion and  cooperation  among  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  in  relation  to 
materials  demand,  use.  and  study.  This 
should  be  a  major  topic  for  study,  as 
nearly  every  agency  of  Government  has 
a  materials-related  function,  either  in 
research,  planning,  pollution  control, 
standards,  or  supply. 

Another  point  should  be  an  examina- 
tion of  the  feasibility  and  desirability  of 
creating— or  fostering  the  creation  of — 
computer  inventories  of  national  and 
international  materials  supphis  and  r-- 
quirements. 
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The  involvement  of  our  subcommittee 
with  this  subject  dates  to  1965.  when  the 
first  Federal  solid  waste  legislation  was 
adopted.  Since  that  date,  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  has  been  tlie  recipient 
of  two  informative  studies  on  the  subject 
of  materials  policy.  One  was  titled. 
"AvaDability,  Utilization,  and  Salvage  of 
Industrial  Materials."  The  ether  was 
called  "Toward  a  National  Materials 
Policy." 

This  second  study,  released  last  year, 
came  to  this  conclusion : 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that,  from 
the  initial  stages  of  production  of  materials 
through  their  ultimate  use  and  disposal,  we 
conduct  our  operations  and  activities  in 
such  a  way  as  to  minimize  pollution  of  air 
and  water  to  avoid  despoliation  of  the  en- 
vironment, both  physical  and  biological. 

It  was  suggested  in  this  study  that 
we  can  catch  a  lot  of  problems  of  en- 
vironmental degradation  before  they 
occur  if  our  Nation  takes  a  hard  look 
at  our  materials  requirements  and  use. 
That  is  what  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  envisions  in  supporting  the 
amendment  to  create  a  National  Com- 
mission on  Materials  Policy.  A  Commis- 
sion study  and  report  seeking  to  identify 
and  analyze  the  factors  affecting  the  ma- 
terials flow  would  include  a  suggested 
path  for  the  United  States  to  follow  to- 
ward a  national  policy  on  materials,  and 
how  that  policy  might  be  implemented. 

The  committee  also  evaluated  the 
question  of  what  type  of  governmental 
unit  should  conduct  such  a  studj-  on  the 
need  for  a  national  materials  policy. 
After  careful  evaluation,  we  rejected  the 
view  that  the  study  should  be  undertaken 
by  an  existing  unit  of  Government. 
Among  their  tasks,  the  members  of  the 
Commission  will  be  looking  critically  at 
existing  organizational  arrangements  in 
matters  related  to  materials  policy. 
Therefore,  we  believe  it  appropriate  that 
the  evaluation  and  study  should  not  be- 
come a  function  of  an  existing  agency. 
An  independent  commission,  we  found, 
would  be  best  able  to  examine  effectively 
the  full  breadth  of  materials  policy  ques- 
tions, then  to  chart  a  policy  on  materials 
that  would  be  implemented  on  a  continu- 
ing basis  by  an  existing  agency  of 
Government. 

In  addition,  an  evaluation  of  ma- 
terials policy  should  properly  be  under- 
taken by  experts  from  inside  and  outside 
the  Federal  Government.  This  would 
guarantee  the  broadest  possible  scope 
and  study,  which  is  vital  if  this  study  is  to 
prove  meaningful. 

Tlie  Commission  would,  in  effect,  serve 
as  the  foundation  upon  which  to  raise 
the  structure  of  a  coordinated  materials 
policy  for  our  Nation. 

The  Director  of  the  U.S.  Geological 
Survey  recently  expressed  a  sentiment 
that  I  believe  serves  as  an  excellent  sum- 
mation of  the  need  for  a  national  policy 
for  materials — not  just  minerals  or 
energy  or  timber.  I  would  like  to  share 
Dr.  Pecora's  words  with  my  colleagues. 
He  said: 

If  we  must,  therefore,  take  from  the  earth 
to  provide  for  ourselves,  we  must  employ 
value  Judgment  and  trade-off  concepts  In 
deciding  how  much  to  take  from  our  environ- 


ment, where  to  take  it,  and  how  to  leave 
it  in  the  taking  and  using. 

That  is  a  persuasive  argument  for  title 
II,  as  indeed  it  is  for  this  entire  legisla- 
tion. I  urge  its  adoption  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  commend  all 
the  members  of  the  committee  for  their 
work  in  connection  with  this  legislation. 
Also,  I  wish  to  thank  the  m.embers  of  the 
committee  staff  for  their  efforts  over 
many  months  during  hearmgs  and  the 
markup  of  this  legislation. 
Exhibit  1 

[From  the  Wilmington    (Del.)    Evening 

Journal,  June  23,  1970] 

State   Selects   Hercules   W.\ste   Recycling 

Design 

Hercules,  Inc.,  will  design  and  probably 
build  and  operate  a  solid-waste  recycling 
plant  In  New  Castle  County  which,  the  com- 
pany claims,  will  pay  for  its  operation 
through  sale  of  reclaimed  materials. 

Gov.  Russell  W.  Peterson  announced  he 
had  selected  Hercules'  proposal  as  he  signed 
House  Bill  822  yesterday  approprltatlng  $1 
million  for  design  and  engineering  of  the 
plant. 

The  plant,  billed  as  the  first  in  the  world 
to  reclaim  all  waste  materials  fed  into  It, 
would  handle  600  tons  of  domestic  and  In- 
dustrial waste  and  70  tons  of  wet  sewage 
sludge  a  day,  or  nearly  half  the  solid  waste 
generated  in  New  Castle  County. 

The  next  step  will  be  contract  negotiations 
between  Hercules  and  the  state  to  Iron  out 
detaUs  concerning  what  exactly  the  state 
wants  from  Hercules  in  the  way  of  design 
work.  A  Hercules  official  said  these  negotia- 
tions would  probably  be  completed  in  from 
three  to  six  weeks. 

Construction  and  operation  of  the  plant 
would  require  more  negotiations — as  well  as 
more  money.  These  negotiations  would  in- 
volve New  Castle  County  government  and,  if 
hoped-for  federal  funds  are  available,  the 
federal  government. 

Cost  of  the  plant  from  initial  design  to 
start  of  operations  would  be  about  $10  mil- 
lion, according  to  John  N.  Sherman,  director 
of  advanced  programs  for  Hercules'  chemical 
propulsion  division,  which  submitted  the 
prop>osal. 

Design  of  the  plant  allows  for  eventual 
doubling  of  capacity  through  expansion. 
After  an  initial  shakedown  phase,  money  re- 
alized from  the  sale  of  recycled  waste  prod- 
ucts would  pay  the  operating  expenses  of  the 
plant,  according  to  the  Hercules  proposal. 

Members  of  the  Governor's  Committee  on 
Solid  Waste  said  that  similar  plants  may  be 
built  In  the  Dover  and  Georgetown  areas  at  a 
later  date. 

A  bill  to  provide  federal  aid  for  pilot  waste 
recycling  projects  is  now  being  prepared  by 
the  US.  Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
of  which  Sen  J.  Caleb  Boggs.  R-Del.,  is  the 
ranking  minority  member. 

The  committee  hopes  to  have  the  bUl  on 
the  Senate  floor  for  action  next  month.  Dela- 
ware hopes  to  get  some  of  that  money  to 
help  finance  the  plant. 

State  Rep.  Robert  J.  Berndt,  R-HlUcrest, 
who  sponsored  the  bill  to  fund  design  work 
and  chaired  the  governor's  committee,  said 
a  site  for  the  plant  must  be  chosen  soon 
because  Hercules  designs  will  depend  on  the 
nature  of  the  site. 

The  Hercules  proposal  included  a  comple- 
tion schedule  for  the  plant  of  22  months 
from  the  date  of  site  selection,  barring  un- 
foreseen obstacles  and  assuming  full  flnanc- 
ine  of  the  project. 

Committee  members  present  when  Peter- 
son signed  H.B.  822  were  Berndt,  George 
Dutcher,  New  Castle  County  public  works 
director;  Richard  Weldon  of  Bear;  Arthur  W. 
Dobbersteln  of  Dover:  State  Sen.  J.  Donald 
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Isaacs.  R-Townsend;  and  Rep.  R.  Glen  Mears 
Sr..  D-Seaiord. 

Bemdt  said  the  selection  narrowed  to  Her- 
cules from  nine  firms  which  filed  proposals. 
Some  withdrew  their  plans,  he  said. 

Berndt  said  Hercules  was  chosen  because 
"They  ha%e  the  talent  to  do  it;  they're  way 
out  In  front  of  everybody  else."  He  said  the 
firm  also  has  markets  for  the  byproducts. 

The  proposed  plant,  designed  to  be  operated 
by  about  50  employes,  is  to  have  three  major 
elements. 

The  first  Is  a  digester  system  for  converting 
organic  waste  materials  to  a  high  quality 
humus  product  free  from  disease-producing 
org;uiisnis.  A  similar  plant  In  San  Juan. 
Puerto  Rico,  is  currently  processing  300  tons 
a  day. 

The  second  is  the  application  of  pyrolysls 
techniques^subjectlng  organic  materials  in 
a  contalned-pressure  vessel  to  high  tempera- 
tures— for  the  controlled  decomposition  of 
organic  solid  wastes  such  as  rubber  and 
plastics. 

The  third  is  a  residue  separation  system 
for  the  inorganic  residue  separated  from  the 
digester  discharge.  The  separation  of  metals, 
glass  and  grit  will  be  accomplished  through 
a  series  of  screeners,  gravity  tables  and  other 
equipment. 

Hercules  adapted  the  systems  design 
knowledge  of  Its  chemical  propulsion  division 
to  come  up  with  Its  plan.  Parts  of  the  sys- 
tem designed  by  Hercules  were  the  result  of 
Hercules  research,  while  other  parts  are 
patented  products  of  other  companies. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  S.  2005,  the  Resource  Recovery 
Act  of  1970.  In  his  message  on  the  en- 
vironment, President  Nixon  stat-ed: 

If  we  are  ever  truly  to  gain  control  of  the 
problem  (solid  wastes)  our  goal  must  be  .  .  . 
to  reduce  the  volume  of  wastes  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  their  dlspos.al.  and  to  encourage 
their  constructive  re-use. 

S.  2005.  a  product  of  the  joint  efforts 
of  the  administration  and  the  Air  and 
Water  Pollution  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Public  Works  Committee,  was 
written  to  achieve  that  goal.  This  legis- 
lation will  efifectively  improve  our  na- 
tional effort  to  reduce  land  pollution  by 
recovering  the  enormous  quantity  of 
trash  that  is  littering  the  landscape  and 
straining  the  facilities  of  municipal  gov- 
ernments. 

There  is  one  section  of  the  bill  that  is 
particiilarly  significant.  That  is  section 
207.  which  provides  planning  grants  to 
governmental  agencies  at  the  State,  local, 
and  regional  levels.  Existing  planning 
grants,  on  a  50-50  matching  basis,  pro- 
vides States  with  financial  assistance  for 
surveys  of  local  practices  and  problems, 
as  well  as  fimds  for  developing  programs 
to  solve  solid  waste  management  prob- 
lems. 

The  new  language  approved  by  the 
committee  would  increase  the  Federal 
share  of  planning  costs  to  6623  percent 
for  a  State  or  a  single  municipality,  and 
provide  75  percent  support  when  two  or 
more  jurisdiction.";  join  to  attack  their 
mutual  solid  waste  problems. 

Economies  can  be  achieved  by  increas- 
ing the  size  of  resource  recovery  pro- 
m-ams.  Thus,  a  multiple-jurisdiction  in- 
centive ."-hould  encourage  communities  to 
join  with  neighboring  communities  to 
meet  the  problem  on  a  regional  basis,  and 
thus  over  the  long  run  reduce  costs. 

The  grants,  I  might  add,  would  be 
available  for  any  of  four  activities.  One 


involves  surveys  of  solid  waste  manage- 
ment practices  and  programs  in  an  area, 
similar  to  existing  law.  A  second  author- 
izes grants  for  developing  and  revising 
plans  for  recycling  and  recovery  of 
wastes.  This  emphasis  is  new  and  essen- 
tial. The  third  provision  would  help  to 
finance  the  development  of  proposals  for 
resource  recovery  systems.  The  fourth 
area  for  which  grants  would  be  made 
available  to  State  and  local  jurisdictions 
would  be  for  planning  programs  for  the 
removal  and  processing  of  abandoned 
motor  vehicle  hulks. 

Section  207  planning  grants  for  State, 
local,  and  regional  agencies  are  of  par- 
ticular importance  to  Kansas.  The  1970 
Kansas  Legislatiu-e  passed  the  "Solid 
Waste  Control  Act"  which  makes  it  im- 
perative that  every  city  and  county  in 
Kansas  begin  at  once  to  develop  a  work- 
able plan  for  the  regulation  of  solid  waste 
collection,  storage,  transportation,  proc- 
essing, and  disposal.  Unfortunately,  the 
Kansas  Legislature  did  not  provide  the 
funds  necessary  to  assist  local  govern- 
ment in  developing  their  master  plan. 
Section  207  provides  authority  for  the 
Congress  to  appropriate  funds  which  will 
allow  local  governments  in  Kansas  and 
throughout  the  Nation  to  develop  an 
organized  and  comprehensive  approach 
to  solid  waste  management. 

I  sti-ongly  recommend  passage  of  S. 
2005. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bUl  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Act  in  order  to  provide  financial  assistance 
for  the  construction  of  solid  waste  disposal 
facilities,  to  Improve  research  programs  pur- 
suant to  such  act.  to  establish  a  National 
Committee  on  Materials  Policy,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be 
laid  on  the  table. 

Tlie  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  adoption  on  the  Consent 
Calendar  of  the  solid  waste  disposal  bill. 

I  had  recently  introduced  a  bill,  Mr. 
President,  which  I  proposed  to  make  an 
amendment  to  the  solid  waste  disposal 
bill,  which  dealt  with  the  disposal  of 
motor  vehicles,  and  which  was  consid- 
ered a  rather  ingenious  plan  toward  that 
end.  But  I  have  agreed  to  let  the  bill  go 
through  on  the  Consent  Calendar  with  a 
hearing  on  my  plan,  and  also  on  another 
plan  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
GuRNEY »  on  the  same  subject. 

But  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
President,  that  a  copy  of  the  amendment 
which  I  would  have  proposed  had  I  been 
av/are  of  the  opnck^unity  be  made  a  part 
of  my  remarks.  anotTlat  my  remarks  ap- 
pear in  connection  with  the  approval  of 
the  bill  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  amendment  I  would 
have  sponsored  would  have  been  for  my- 
self and  Senators  C.\nnon,  Goodell,  Hat- 
field, Moss,  Pell,  Percy,  Saxbe,  and 
Tydings.  I  shall  be  pressing  the  meas- 
ure through  the  hearing  stage. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  31,  line  10,  add  the  following  new 
title: 

•TITLE    IV— MOTOR    VEHICLE    DISPOSAL 
ACT 

"Sec.  401.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Motor  Vehicle  Disposal  Act.' 

"disposal    fee    required 

'Sec.  402.  (a)  Each  person  within  any 
State  who  owns  a  motor  vehicle  on  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  title  shall,  within  three 
months  after  the  efl'ectlve  date  of  this  title, 
pay  to  the  Secretary  the  motor  vehicle 
disposal  fee  required  by  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  and  affix  to  the  motor  vehicle  a 
plate  or  other  device,  designed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, stating  that  the  motor  vehicle  disposal 
fee  has  been  paid. 

"(b)  Every  motor  vehicles  manufacturer 
shall  pay  for  each  motor  vehicle  manufac- 
tured by  It  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
title  the  motor  vehicle  disposal  fee  required 
by  the  provisions  of  this  title,  and  shall  affix 
to  the  motor  vehicle  a  plate  or  other  device, 
designed  by  the  Secretary,  stating  that  the 
motor  vehicle  disposal  fee  for  that  vehicle 
has  been  paid. 

"EVIDENCE    OF    PAYMENT    OF    DISPOSAL    PEE 

"Sec.  403.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  design 
a  plate  or  other  device  suitable  for  easy  and 
permanent  Installation  In  a  conspicuous 
place  on  a  motor  vehicle  on  which  the  dis- 
posal fee  required  by  this  title  has  been 
paid. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available 
places  at  convenient  locations  throughout 
the  country  In  which  persons  shall  pay  the 
disposal  fee  required  under  section  402  and 
receive  the  plates  or  other  devices  evidencing 
such  payments  together  with  Instrtictions 
for  the  Install  ition  of  such  plates  or  other 
devices. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  make  necessary 
arrangements  with  manufacturers  required 
to  pay  the  disposal  fee  under  section  402  to 
receive  the  payment  of  such  fees  at  such 
times  as  he  determines  to  be  convenient  for 
such  manufacturers  and  to  furnish  such 
manufacturers  sufficient  numbers  of  plates  or 
other  devices  evidencing  such  payment. 

"AMOUNT  OF  DISPOSAL  FEE  AND  ESTABLISHMENT 
OF    THE    MOTOR    VEHICLE    DISPOSAL    FUND 

"Sec.  404.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
the  amount  of  the  disposal  fee  required  tin- 
der this  title  in  an  amount  not  less  than  $25 
nor  more  than  .$50  per  motor  vehicle.  In 
determining  the  amount  of  the  disposal  fee 
the  Secretary  may  establish  a  schedule  of 
fees  after  considering  the  size  of  the  motor 
vehicle  and  the  cost  of  removing  motor 
vehicles.  Any  fee  or  fee  schedule  established 
under  this  sctlcn  may  not  be  established 
by  the  Secretary  without  proceedings  In- 
cUidlng  notice  and  an  opportunity  for  a  hear- 
ing held  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  subchapter  II  of  chapter  5.  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  and  provisions  of  Judicial  review 
In  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  in  accordance  rlth 
the  provision-s  of  chapter  7  of  such  title. 

"(b)  Any  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to 
section  412' of  this  title  and  any  disposal  fees 
collected  pur.su?.nt  to  this  title  shall  be  de- 
posited in  a  revolving  fund  which  is  hereby 
established  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  and  slull  be  known  as  the  "Motor 
Vehicle  Disposal  Fund".  Moneys  in  the  fund 
.>;hall  be  available,  without  fiscal  year  limita- 
tion, to  the  Secretary  to  make  payments  to 
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persons  certified  to  him  by  licensed  motor 
vehicle  disposal  concerns  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  title.  Moneys  In  the 
fund  not  necessary  for  current  operations 
shaU  be  Invested  In  bonds  or  other  obliga- 
tions of,  or  guaranteed  by,  the  United  States. 

•MOTOR   VEHICLE   DISPOSAL   CONCERNS    LICENSED 

"Sec  405.  (a)  After  the  effective  date  of 
this  Utle,  any  person  engaged  In  the  business 
of  processing  Junked  motor  vehicles  Into  es- 
tablished grades  of  scrap  for  remelting  pur- 
poses may  make  application  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  a  license  under  this  section  at  stich 
time,  in  such  manner,  and  containing  such 
information  as  the  Secretary  shall  by  reg- 
ulation reasonably  require. 

"(b)  Licenses  issued  under  this  section 
shall  be  In  such  form  as  the  Secretary'  shall 
prescribe  and  shall  continue  In  effect  unless 
revoked  ptirsuant  to  this  title. 

••(C)  In  issuing  or  refusing  to  Issue  any  li- 
censes under  this  section  the  Secretary  shall 
conduct  proceedings  In  accordance  with  the 
proTr-lsions  of  subchapter  2  of  chapter  5  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code.  Such  proceedings 
shall  be  reviewable  In  the  appropriate  United 
States  court  of  appeals  In  accordance  with 
chapter  7  of  such  title. 

"(d)  The  .Secretary  shall  issue  a  license  to 
any  applicant  If  he  determines  that — 

'•(1)  the  applicant  Is  qualified  and  has  the 
facilities  necessary  to  process  Junked  motor 
vehicles  into  established  grades  of  scrap  for 
remelting  purposes; 

"(2)  agrees  to  certify  to  the  Secretary  the 
names  and  addresses  of  persons  eligible  to 
receive  disposal  payments  under  this  title. 

••(e)  (1 )  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  en- 
ter  the  facility  of  any  person  authorized  un- 
der this  title  or  any  person  applying  for  a 
license  under  this  title  and  to  Inspect  the 
premises  and  facUHles  on  such  premises  at 
reasonable  times,  within  reasonable  limits, 
and  In  a  reasonable  manner. 

"(2)  Every  licensee  shall  establish  and 
maintain  such  records,  make  such  reports, 
and  pro\'lde  such  Information,  including 
technical  Information,  as  the  Secretary  may 
reasonably  reqtilre  to  enable  him  to  carry  out 
the  provLsions  of  this  title.  All  Information 
contained  In  any  report  received  under  this 
section  shall  be  deemed  to  be  confidential  In- 
formation for  the  purposes  of  section  1905  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code. 

(f)  Persons  licensed  under  this  section 
shall  receive  from  the  Secretary  a  fee,  In  the 
amotmt  subject  to  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Secretary  may  by  regulations 
prescribe,  for  each  car  processed,  to  cover  the 
cost  of  removal  of  the  plate  or  device  required 
by  this  title  and  the  keeping  of  necessary 
records  as  required  fcy  this  tit'e:  Provided, 
That  such  fee  shall  be  not  less  than  $1  nor 
more  than  $5  per  automobile. 

"REVOCATION    OF    LICENSES 

"Sec.  406.  (a)  Any  license  Issued  pursuant 
to  this  title  may  be  revoked  by  the  Secretary 
if  he  determines  that  ( 1 )  the  licensee  has  dis- 
continued the  business  of  disposing  of  motor 
vehicles  as  provided  in  the  license,  or  (2)  the 
licensee  fails  or  refuses  to  make  the  certifica- 
tions required  by  this  title. 

"(b)  Before  revoking  any  license  ptirsuant 
to  subseciion  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  serve  upon  the  licensee  an  order  to 
show  cause  why  an  order  of  revocation  should 
not  be  issued.  Any  such  order  to  show  cause 
shall  contain  a  statement  of  the  basis  thereof, 
and  shall  call  upon  such  licensee  to  appear 
before  the  Secretary  at  a  time  and  place 
stated  in  the  order,  but  In  no  event  less  than 
tlUrty  days  after  the  date  of  receipt  of  such 
order,  and  give  evidence  upon  the  matter 
specifie:!  therein.  The  Secretary  may  in  his 
discretion  stispend  any  license  simultane- 
ously with  the  issuance  of  an  order  to  show 
cause,  in  cases  where  he  finds  that  the  public 
Interest  requires  such  suspension.  Such  sus- 
pension shall  continue  in  effect  until  the  con- 
clusion of  any  revocation  proceeding.  Includ- 


ing Judicial  review  thereof,  unless  sooner 
withdrawn  by  the  Secre.ary,  or  dissolved  by 
a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction.  If,  after 
hearing,  default,  or  waiver  tiiereof  by  the 
Uceusee,  the  Secretary  determines  that  an 
order  of  revocation  should  issue,  he  shall  Is- 
sue such  order,  which  shall  Include  a  state- 
ment of  his  findings  and  the  grounds  and 
reasons  therefor  and  shall  specify  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  order  and  he  shall  cause 
such  order  to  be  served  on  the  licensee.  In 
any  case,  where  a  hearing  is  conducted  ptir- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  this  section,  both 
the  burden  of  proceeding  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  evidence  and  the  burden  of  proof  shall 
be  on  the  Secretary.  Proceedings  under  this 
section  shall  be  independent  of,  and  not  in 
lieu  of.  any  other  proceeding  under  thts  title 
or  any  other  provision  of  law. 

"MOTOR    VEHICLE    DISPOSAL    PAYMENTS 

"Sec.  407.  (a)  Each  person  who  owns  a 
motor  vehicle  on  which  the  motor  vehicle  dis- 
posal fee  has  been  paid  is  entitled  to  receive 
a  disposal  payment  in  an  amount  equal  to  the 
motor  vehicle  disposal  fee  whenever  such 
vehicle  is  transferred  to,  and  presented  for 
disposal  to.  a  concern  licensed  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title. 

•'(b)  If  an  owner.  In  violation  of  State  law, 
abandons  a  motor  vehicle  on  which  the  motor 
vehicle  disposal  fee  has  lieen  paid,  and  such 
vehicle  is  thereafter  presented  to  a  concern 
licensed  under  the  provisions  of  this  title  by 
a  public  agency  authorized  by  State  or  local 
law  to  confiscate  and  dispose  of  such  aban- 
doned vehicle,  the  public  agency  so  present- 
ing and  transferring  such  abandoned  vehicle 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  dlsp>osal  pay- 
ment equal  to  the  motor  vehicle  disposal  fee. 

"(c)  Whenever  a  motor  vehicle  is  properly 
presented  to  a  motor  vehicle  disposal  concern 
as  provided  in  paragraph  (a)  or  (b)  of  this 
section,  such  concern  shall  issue  to  the  p>er- 
son  or  agency  presenting  and  transferring 
such  vehicle  a  receipt  therefor,  on  a  form 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  stating  that  such 
vehicle  has  been  properly  disposed  of  under 
this  title  and  that  such  person  or  agency  Is 
entitled  to  receive  the  disposal  payment. 

"(di  The  Secretary  shall  redeem,  by  pay- 
ment of  the  disposal  payment,  under  what- 
ever arrangements  he  deems  appropriate,  re- 
ceipts properly  Issued  tmder  paragraph  (c)  of 
this  section. 

"UNLAWFUL    ACTIVITIES 

•Sec.  408.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son— 

"(U  to  fall  or  refuse  to  pay  the  motor 
vehicle  disposal  fee  reqiiired  by  section  402 
or  to  fall  to  affix  the  evidence  of  such  pay- 
ment to  the  motor  vehicle  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  title: 

"(2)  to  m.inufacture  for  sale,  offer  for  sale. 
Introduce  or  deliver  far  introduction  In  In- 
terstate commerce  any  motor  vehicle  manu- 
factured on  or  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
title  without  the  payment  of  the  disposal  fee 
for  such  vehicle  under  section  402  and  a  plate 
or  other  device  evidencing  such  payment  be- 
ing affixed  to  such  vehicle  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  title; 

'•(3)  who  Is  licensed  under  the  provisions 
of  this  title,  to  fail  or  refuse  access  to  or  copy- 
ing of  records  or  fail  to  make  reports  or  fur- 
nish Information  or  fall  to  permit  entry  or 
Inspection  as  required  under  section  405;  or 

'•(4)  to  mantifr.ctr.re  or  furnish  to  any 
other  person  a  plate  or  other  device  designed 
by  the  Secretary  for  the  purposes  of  this  title 
unless  such  person  is  authorized  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  do  so. 

••(5)  to  remove,  destroy,  or  otherwise  dis- 
pose of  the  plate  or  device  evidencing  pay- 
ment of  the  disposal  fee  provided  in  section 
402.  except  as  authorized  by  this  title  or  by 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  this  title. 

"PENALTIES 

'•Sec.  409.  (a)  Any  person  who  Is  required 
to  pay  the  disposal  fee  pursuant  to  section 


402  of  this  title  and  who  willfully  and  know- 
ingly fails  to  make  such  payment  shall  be 
subject  to  a  penalty  of  not  to  exceed  $500  for 
such  violation. 

"(b)  Any  person  who  violates  the  provi- 
sions of  section  403  or  paragraph  (3),  (4), 
or  (5)  of  section  408.  or  regulations  issued 
thereunder,  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty 
not  to  exceed  $500  for  each  such  offense 
exrept  that  the  maximum  penalty  shall  not 
exceed  $100,(X)0  for  any  related  series  of  vio- 
lations committed  by  the  same  person. 

"(c)  Any  person  who  willfully  and  know- 
ingly makes  a  false  statement  of  any  infor- 
mation reqtUred  under  this  title  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  violated  the  provisions  of 
section  1001  of  title  18,  United  States  Code. 

"(d)  Any  such  civil  {)enalty  under  this 
section  may  be  compromised  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  shall  be  recoverable  in  a  civli  action 
in  any  district  court  in  the  district  In  which 
any  such  person  resides  or  Is  doing  busi- 
ness. 

"(e)  In  addition  to  the  civil  penalties  pro- 
vided hereunder,  any  person  who  wlllftilly 
violates  the  provisions  of  paragraphs  (4)  or 
(5)  of  section  408  shall  be  subject  to  impris- 
onment of  not  more  than  six  months  for 
each  such  violation. 

"ADMINISTRATION 

"Sec.  410.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the 
objectives  of  tills  title,  the  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized to — 

"(1)  promulgate  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  may  be  necessary; 

"(2)  app>oint  .such  advisory  committees  as 
he  may  deem  advisable: 

•■(3)  to  procure  the  services  of  experts  and 
consultants  In  accordance  with  section  3109 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code: 

•■(4)  use  the  services,  personnel,  facilities, 
and  information  of  any  other  Federal  de- 
partment or  agency,  or  any  agency  of  any 
.State,  or  jxilitical  subdlvisicn  thereof,  or 
any  private  research  agency  with  the  con- 
sent of  such  agencies,  with  or  without  reim- 
bursement therefor;  and 

••(5)  manufacture  the  plates  or  devices  de- 
signed by  him  for  the  purposes  of  this  title 
at  the  expense  of  the  United  States 

•■(b)  Upon  request  by  the  Secretary  each 
Federal  department  and  agency  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  maV-.e  its  services,  personnel, 
facilities,  and  Information.  Including  sug- 
gestions, estimates,  and  statistics  available 
to  the  greatest  practicable  extent  to  the 
Secretary  In  the  performance  of  his  func- 
tion.s  under  this  title. 

"(c)  The  Secretary,  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorized  representatives  shall  have 
access,  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examina- 
tion, to  any  books,  documents,  pap>ers,  and 
records  that  are  pertinent  to  the  payments 
certified  to  by  any  licensee  under  this  Act. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  have  discretion, 
based  on  market  or  other  conditions  In  any 
locality  or  area  of  the  cotintry  causing  an 
inability  or  unwillingness  of  a  licensed  dis- 
posal concern  or  concerns  to  accept  vehicles 
for  disposal,  to  license  an  automobile  wrecker 
or  wreckers,  including  a  public  agency  of  a 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof  acting 
as  an  automobile  WTCCker,  to  accept  vehicles 
for  disposal  and  Issue  receipts  under  Section 
407,  on  condition  that  such  WTecker  under- 
takes to  deposit  such  vehicles  with  an  au- 
thorized disposal  concern  within  12  months 
after  the  Secretary  determines  that  such 
market  or  other  local  conditions  have  abated. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall  have  discretion,  if 
business  practices  make  It  advisable  in  a 
particular  locality  or  area  of  the  country,  to 
authorize  any  person  engaged  in  the  btislness 
of  hauling  scrapped  motor  vehicles,  after 
crushing,  to  authorized  disposal  concerns,  to 
Issue  receipts  under  Section  407,  provided 
that  such  persc«is  satisfy  the  Secretary  of 
their  undertaking  to  deposit  such  vehicles  as 
required  by  this  Act  and  applicable  regula- 
tions Issued  by  the  Secretary. 
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DEFINITIONS 


"Sec.  11.  As  used  in  this  title — 

"(1)  The  term  "person'  Includes  any  In- 
dividual, corporation,  company,  association, 
firm,  partnership,  society,  Joint  stock  corn- 
puny,  or  public  agency. 

"(2)  The  term  'motor  vehicle'  means  any 
vehicle  driven  or  drawn  by  mechanical  power 
manufactured  primarily  for  use  on  the  public 
streets,  roads,  and  highways,  except  any  ve- 
hicle opernted  e.xcluslvely  on  a  rail  or  rails. 
The  Secretary  may  exclude  classes  of  motor 
vehicles  other  than  passenger  automobiles 
from  the  definition  of  motor  vehicle  for  the 
purposes  of  this  title  upon  a  finding  that  to 
do  so  Is  In  the  public  Interest. 

"(3)  The  term  'manufacturer'  means  any 
person  engaged  In  the  manufacturing  or  as- 
sembly of  motor  vehicles  Including  any  per- 
son importing  motor  vehicles  for  resale. 

"(4)  The  term  'State'  Includes  each  of  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Comonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  the  Canal  Zone,  and  American 
Samoa. 

"(5)  The  term  'interstate  commerce'  means 
commerce  between  any  place  in  a  State  and 
any  place  in  another  State,  or  between  places 
in  the  .^ame  State  through  another  State. 

"(6)  The  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation. 

"AtTTHORIZATION    AND    APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  412.  Their  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title  not  to  exceed 
$500.0CO  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1971. 

NATIONAL    MOTOR   VEHICLE    DISPOSAL   COUNCIL 

Sec.  413.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
a  National  Motor  Vehicle  Disposal  Council 
which  shall  consist  of  seven  members,  in- 
cluding three  members  who  shall  be  repre- 
sentatives of  businesses  engaged  in  process- 
ing Junked  motor  vehicles  into  established 
grades  of  scrap  for  remelting  purposes,  three 
members  repreaeuting  the  general  public,  and 
one  member  representing  automobile  wreck- 
ers; provided,  that  the  representatives  of  the 
general  public  may  include  representatives  of 
Federal,  Slate  or  Municipal  agencies  working 
in  the  fields  of  environmental  protection  and 
control. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the 
National  Motor  Vehicle  Disposed  Council  with 
respect  to  all  matters  sublect  to  regulation 
which  may  be  promulgated  under  this  title. 

(c  I  Members  of  the  National  Motor  Vehicle 
Disposal  Council  may  be  compensated  at  a 
rate  not  to  exceed  $100  per  diem  (Including 
travel  time)  when  engaged  in  the  actual 
duties  of  the  Advisory  Council.  Such  mem- 
ber.?, while  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business,  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence as  authorized  by  section  5703  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  for  persons  in  the 
Government  service  employed  intermittently. 
Payments  under  this  section  shall  not  render 
members  of  the  Advisory  Council  employees 
or  officials  of  the  United  States  for  any  pur- 
pose. 

"effective  date 

"Sec.  414.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
take  effect  on  September  1,  1971,  except  that 
sections  403.  410.  411,  412.  and  413  shall  be- 
come effective  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  title." 


FIRE  RESEARCH  AND  SAFETY  ACT 
AUTHORIZATION 

The  bill  <S.  3766 1  to  authorize  appro- 
priations to  carry  out  the  Fire  Research 
and  Safety  Act  of  1968  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engro.-.scd  for  a  third  read- 
in£(.  read  the  third  time,  and  pa.ssed,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  fiscal  years  of  1971  and 
1972,  but  not  to  exceed  a  total  of  $5,000,000, 
and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  the  Fire  Research  and  Safety  Act  of  1968 
(Public  Law  90-259;  82  Stat.  34). 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  iNo. 
91-1040),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SUMMARY 

S.  3766  would  authorize  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Department  of  Commerce  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  years  1971  and 
1972  (not  to  exceed  a  total  of  $5  million i 
and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  the  Fire  Research  and  Safety  Act  of  1968. 
That-  act  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merco  to  conduct  directly  and  through  con- 
tractor grants  a  comprehensive  fire  research 
and  safety  program;  it  also  creates  a  na- 
tional commission  on  flre  prevention  and 
control  to  undertake  a  comprehensive  study 
and  investigation  to  determine  practicable 
and  effective  measures  for  reducing  the  de- 
structive effects  of  flre  throughout  the 
country. 

BACKGROUND 

In  1968  Congress  passed  a  Fire  Reseaich 
and  Safety  Act  which  authorized  the  Secre- 
tary of  Conmierce  lo  provide  support  for — 
investigations  on  the  incidence  of  fires;  re- 
search into  the  cause  of  the  nature  of  fires 
and  the  development  of  improved  methods 
aJid  techniques  through  fire  prevention  and 
control;  public  education  on  fire  hazards; 
educT-tion  and  training  programs  for  flre 
service  personnel;  formal  education  curricu- 
Uun  an(l  flre  safety  up  to  and  including  grad- 
uate levels;  flre  information  reference  serv- 
ices: and  demonstration  projects  on  flre  pre- 
vention control  and  the  reduction  of  per- 
sonal injury  and  property  damage.  To  facil- 
itate these  activities  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce was  to  establish  a  Fire  Research  and 
Safety  Center  which  could  undertake  impor- 
tant innovative  full-scale  research  on  such 
thlngo  as  spread  of  fire  within  multistory 
buildings  and  provide  a  central  focus  for 
management  of  the  national  fire  safety  pro- 
gram by  developing  necessary  staff  compe- 
tence for  both  technical  support  of  nonfed- 
eral activities  and  scientific  management  of 
grants  and  contracts. 

Title  II  of  the  Fire  and  Research  Safety 
Act  of  1968  provides  for  the  establishment  of 
a  National  Commission  on  Fire  Prevention 
and  Control.  This  Commission  was  directed 
to  undertake  a  comprehensive  study  and  in- 
vestigation to  determine  practicable  and  ef- 
fective measures  for  reducing  the  effects  of 
fires  by  considering  ways  in  which  fires  can 
be  more  effectively  prevented  through  tech- 
nological advances,  construction  techniques, 
and  Improved  Inspection  procedures;  by  ana- 
lyzing existing  programs  administered  and 
supported  by  the  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government;  by  evaluating  ex- 
isting flre  suppre.ssion  methods  and  ways  for 
Improving  the  .same.  Including  procedures  for 
recruiting  and  soliciting  the  necessary  per- 
sonnel; by  evaluating  the  present  and  fu- 
ture needs  of  training  and  education  of  fire 
service  personnel;  by  considering  the  ade- 
quacy of  current  fire  communication  tech- 
niques and  suggesting  standardization  and 
improvement  of  the  apparatus  and  equip- 
ment used  in  controlling  fires;  by  analyzing 
the  administrative  problems  affecting  the  effi- 
ciency or  capabilities  of  local  fire  departments 
or  organizations;  and  by  assessing  local. 
State,  and  Federal  responsibilities  in  the  de- 


velopment of  practicable  and  effective  solu- 
tions for  reducing  fire  losses. 

Unfortunately,  the  Fire  Research  and 
Safety  Act  has  not  been  implemented  because 
of  a  lack  of  funds.  To  date  the  President  has 
not  appointed  the  members  of  the  Conimis- 
sion,  and  therefore  no  action  by  the  Commis- 
sion has  been  undertaken.  When  the  Fire  Re- 
searcli  and  Safety  Act  is  funded,  the  com- 
mittee is  hopeful  that  the  President  will  ap- 
point the  members  of  the  Commission  so  that 
their  important  work  can  begin. 

For  3  years  funding  of  the  Fire  Research 
and  Safety  .'^ct  has  been  unintentionally  frus- 
trated. In  March  1968  the  Fire  Research  and 
Safety  Act  was  enacted  too  late  for  its  fund- 
ing to  be  included  in  the  regular  appropria- 
tion request  for  1969.  A  revised  request  was 
submitted  in  time  for  consideration  by  the 
Senate  which  recommended  an  increase  of 
$500,000  "to  finance  the  Fire  Research  and 
Safety  Act  of  1968."  But  this  increase  was 
not  included  in  the  appropriation  that  was 
finally  approved  in  conference.  Funds  to  im- 
plement the  program  were  again  requested 
in  fiscal  year  1970.  The  appropriation  that  was 
finally  approved  provided  only  $500,500  for 
all  the  bureau  programs  inclu(ilng  the  Flam- 
mable Fabrics  Act  program  to  which  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  has  assigned  first  pri- 
ority. 

The  committee  believes  th.it  top  priority 
should  be  given  to  the  implementation  of 
this  act  for  the  following  reasons: 

( 1 )  Annually  there  are  about  12,000  deaths 
due  to  fire  compared  with  about  13,000 
murders. 

(2)  The  $2  5  billion  reported  property 
losses  from  fires  is  greater  than  the  $1.5 
billion  for  crime. 

(3)  The  $3  billion  cost  of  operating  police 
departments  is  only  15  percent  greater  than 
the  cost  of  operating  fire  department.s. 

(4)  The  fireman's  Job  is  as  dangerous  as 
the  policeman's. 

(5)  The  risk  of  death  from  flre  strikes 
cruelly  at  the  very  young  and  the  very  old 
since  children  under  3  and  men  and  women 
over  70  are  S'^  times  as  likely  to  die  in  a  fire 
as  a  person  of  20. 

(6)  The  poor  are  more  vulnerable  to  fire 
than  those  of  adequate  means. 

(7)  Our  black  citizens  are  three  to  four 
times  more  likely  to  perish  in  fire  than  our 
white  citizens. 

By  any  economic  or  social  measure  the  Fire 
Research  and  Safety  Act  deserves  immediate 
and  extensive  funding. 

S.   3766 

Tlie  bill  which  the  committee  favorably 
reports  authorizes  to  be  appropriated  for  fis- 
cal years  1971  and  1972  up  to  $5  million.  The 
committee  is  hopeful  that  there  will  be  full 
appropriation  up  to  the  level  of  authoriza- 
tion. 

In  testimony  on  S.  3766,  the  committee  was 
Informed  that  the  complete  program  for  fire 
research  and  safety  would  cost  approximately 
$10  million  per  year.  The  open-ended  author- 
ization contained  In  S.  3766  for  fiscal  years 
after  1972  provides  authorization  for  appro- 
priations at  such  a  level. 

costs 
S.  3766  authorizes  to  be  appropriated  up  to 
$5  million  beginning  June  30,  1970  and  end- 
ing June  30,  1972.  In  addition  the  bill  -lu- 
thorizes  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  are 
necessary  in  each  succeeding  fiscal  year. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  majority  leader  yield  to  me  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  indeed;  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  act- 
ing minority  leader. 

Mr.    HATFIELD.    Will    the    majority 
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leader  kindly  indicate  what  his  plan  for 
the  program  on  Monday  will  be? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senate  will  con- 
tinue consideration  of  the  unfinished 
business,  the  military  procurement  bill. 
Hopefully,  at  least  one  amendment  will 
be  offered  today  and  amendments  may 
be  offered  on  Monday  as  well.  I  believe 
that  we  have  spent  enough  introductory 
time  on  the  bill  up  to  the  moment  and 
that  it  is  long  past  time  when  amend- 
ments .should  have  been  offered.  All 
Members  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
study  reports,  the  hearings,  and  to  go 
over  the  bill,  and  all  Members,  I  am 
certain,  know  what  they  intend  to  do 
at  this  time. 

I  would  hope  there  would  be  no  jockey- 
ing for  position  in  an  effort  to  have  one 
amendment  coix'^idered  before  or  after 
a  particular  amendment.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  there  is  a  possibility — but 
only  a  possibility — that  the  ABAI  amend- 
ment may  be  laid  dowii  today  and,  if 
not  today,  very  likely  on  Monday  next. 
Hopefully,  when  we  get  started  on  that 
amendment,  the  ice  jam  will  be  broken 
an(i  we  will  be  able  to  go  ahead  with  the 
business   of    the  Senate. 

In  the  meantime,  may  I  say  to  tlie 
acting  minority  leader,  conference  re- 
ports will  be  in  order  at  all  times.  The 
latest  information  I  have  is  that  the  in- 
dependent offices-HUD  conference  re- 
port will  come  up  on  Tuesday  next,  rather 
than  on  Monday,  as  I  had  anticipated. 

There  is  some  possibility  that  today 
we  may  take  up  the  legislative  appro- 
priation conference  report  and  the  Youth 
Conservation  Corps  conference  report. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  about  it,  so 
far  as  I  can  tell  at  the  moment. 


ORDER      FOR      RECOGNITION      OF 
SENATOR    HANSEN 

Mr.  BYRD  of  We.?t  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  fol- 
lowing the  remarks  of  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  'Mr.  Young  )  the  able 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen* 
be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  30  min- 
utes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. In  accordance  with  the  previous 
order,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Young)  is  now  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 


WHO  WILL  PROTECT  OUR  CITI- 
ZENS FROM  THE  CIVIL  AERO- 
NAUTICS BOARD 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mi'.  President,  at 
no  time  since  the  great  Hoover  depres- 
sion has  economic  restraint  been  so  im- 
portant as  it  is  today.  Inflation  has  al- 
ready reached  alarming  levels,  and  the 
most  recent  figures  released  by  the  La- 
bor Department  indicate  the  prices  are 
continuing  to  lise.  Last  month  President 
Nixon  spoke  out  on  the  need  for  all 


groups  to  show  restraint  in  actions  in- 
volving wages  and  prices. 

In  view  of  the  severe  crisis  now 
threatening  our  economy  it  is  absolute- 
ly outrageous  that  the  Nation's  airlines, 
aided  and  abetted  by  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  sliould  undertake  new  in- 
creases in  the  cost  of  ain^Iane  tickets. 
Earlier  this  month  the  Federal  tax  on 
airplane  fares  went  up  from  5  percent 
to  8  percent.  In  addition  to  the  new  tax, 
airlines  are  also  now  authorized  to  round 
off  all  fares  to  even  dollar  amounts.  For 
example,  if  an  airline  fare  has  been 
$27.12,  the  airline  can  now  charge  $28. 
The  passenger  will  be  out  anywhere  from 
1  cent  to  99  cents. 

Mr.  President,  officials  of  the  airlines 
call  this  rounding  off.  They  can  give 
it  any  fancy  name  they  choose,  but  they 
cannot  disguise  the  fact  that  it  is  a  fare 
increase — and,  Mr.  President.  I  spell  that 
"fare"  and  not  "fair." 

It  is  an  obnoxious  hidden  tax  or  pen- 
alty, arbitrarily  imposed  by  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board.  Allowing  the  airlines 
to  round  fares  upward  to  the  next  even 
dollar  amount  will  provide  about  $50  mil- 
lion per  year  in  additional  revenues  for 
the  airlines.  This  figure  is  based  on  1969 
air  traffic  reports  on  the  basis  of  air 
travel  that  year. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  acted  at 
the  request  of  American  Airlines  and 
other  trunkline  and  local  service  car- 
riers. The  airlines  argued  that  they 
needed  the  additional  revenue  to  offset  a 
new  basic  annual  aircrait  registration 
tax  of  $25  plus  an  added  charge  of  3'^ 
cents  a  pound  for  jets  and  2  cents  a 
pound  for  piston  aircraft.  Yet  by  its  own 
estimate  and  even  after  deducting  the 
new  taxes  American  Airlines  would  show 
a  net  increase  in  revenue  of  more  than  $3 
million  in  1970  because  of  the  rounding 
off  procedure. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  second  time 
in  recent  months  that  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board  has  teamed  up  with  the  air- 
lines against  the  public  interest.  Tliis 
new  example  of  selfish  irresponsibility 
follows  by  only  9  months  a  fare  increase 
authorized  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  of  more  than  6  percent,  and  by 
only  16  months  a  fare  increase  of  nearly 
4  percent. 

The  patriots  who  wrote  our  Constitu- 
tion, sensitive  to  the  abuses  that  accom- 
pany taxation  without  representation, 
provided  that  all  tax  bills  and  all  meas- 
ures to  raise  revenues  "shaU  originate  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,"  and 
granted  to  the  Senate  the  right  to  con- 
cur "to  propose  or  concur  with  amend- 
ments as  on  other  bills."  No  members 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  or  of  any 
other  governmental  agency  have  the 
right  to  impose  taxes,  liidden  or  other- 
wise. Yet  that  is  exactly  what  they  are 
doing  with  the  new  policy  of  rounding 
off  airline  fares. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  was  cre- 
ated to  control  the  airline  industry  and 
to  protect  the  general  public.  Instead,  it 
has  become  another  governmental 
agency  which  has  subverted  the  interests 
of  the  general  public  it  is  supposed  to 
protect  and  taken  steps  to  protect  the  in- 
dustry it  was  organized  to  monitor.  This 
insidious  and  deceptive  new  policy  was 
approved  by  a  3-to-l  vote  of  the  mem- 


bers of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 
Those  members  voting  for  it  claimed 
that  tliey  were  helping  air  travelers  be- 
cause they  would  no  longer  have  to  fuss 
with  odd  dollars  and  cents.  Where,  Mr. 
President,  -  is  the  ordinary  citizen  who 
considers  it  a  waste  of  time  to  fuss  over 
.■saving  99  cents? 

We  average  citizens  abhor  hidden  or 
concealed  taxes,  and  we  regret  the  de- 
ceptive and  disiione.st  reasoning  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  Those  odd  dol- 
lars will  amount  to  an  additional  $50 
million  annually  filched  from  the  pockets 
of  those  who  travel  on  America's  air- 
lines. It  IS  indeed  distorted  logic  that 
allows  officials  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  to  argue  that  its  action  taken 
without  the  passengers'  consent  and  at 
the  passengers'  expense  will  benefit  pas- 
sengers. 

Mr.  President,  I  denounce  the  action 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  in  im- 
posing this  hidden  tax  on  the  American 
public  at  a  time  when  tlie  economy  faces 
.such  a  senoas  challenge.  It  is  now  time 
lor  the  Government  agencies  created  to 
protect  the  rights  of  the  public  to  begin 
doing  their  job.  The  latest  action  by  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  m  making  travel 
rnorc  expensive  by  imposing  hidden  taxes 
and  in  adding  to  the  receipts  of  airline 
companies  at  public  expense  should  be 
repealed  at  the  earliest  possible  oppor- 
tunity. 


FBI    REPORTS    GUARDSMEN 
COMMITTED  MURDER 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
following  the  tragedy  on  the  commons  of 
Kent  State  University  at  about  22 
minutes  after  high  noon  on  May  4,  a 
beautiful  sunshiny  day.  more  than  100 
FBI  agents  made  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  the  facts.  They  interviewed  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Guaid  and  the 
officers.  State  officials  who  had  direct 
knowledge  of  the  facts,  professors, 
students,  members  of  the  Ohio  State 
Patrol,  many  of  whom  were  eyewitnesses 
and  some  of  whom  were  in  seven  or  more 
helicopters  flying  over  the  campus  and 
university  buildings  from  the  morning 
of  that  day  until  after  12:22  in  the  after- 
noon. Their  investigation,  in  fact,  was 
not  completed  until  about  6  weeks  aft«r 
the  tragedy. 

Then  this  month  the  FBI  reconstructed 
what  really  took  place,  and  their  report 
was  carefully  reviewed  and  approved  by 
the  top  officials  in  the  Department  of 
Justice.  One  purpose  of  this  reix)rt  was 
to  present  it  to  the  county  prosecutor 
of  Portage  County  who  had  summoned  a 
grand  jury  to  make  an  investigation.  The 
FBI  investigation  proved  that  the 
hysterical  claims  made  by  Adjutant 
General  Del  Corso  commanding  the  Ohio 
National  Guard  that  guardsmen  fired  in 
frantic  self-defense  against  snipers  and 
against  a  threatening  noose  of  students 
throwing  rocks  and  bottles  were  utterly 
false  and  with  no  foundation  whatever. 
The  FBI  reported  that  the  National 
Guardsmen  were  not  surrounded  by 
demonstrators,  that  they  had  not  run 
out  of  tear  gas.  and  that  they  could  have 
kept  the  situation  under  control  without 
firing  a  single  shot  into  the  crowd. 

They  reported,  as  did  the  members  of 
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the  Ohio  State  Patrol  who  had  flown 
back  and  forth  above  the  buildings  and 
the  uiuversity  commons  constantly  that 
morning  and  thi-oughout  the  noon  hour, 
that  there  was  never  any  sniper  firing 
from  the  roof  of  any  building.  Even  Del 
Corso  backed  off  from  his  false  allega- 
tions and  said  that  he  was  mistaken  and 
had  made  an  error. 

The  conclusions  of  the  FBI  were  that 
six  of  the  Ohio  National  Guardsmen 
could  be  criminally  charged.  The  shoot- 
ings, they  reported,  "were  not  necessary 
and  not  in  order."  According  to  the  FBI 
not  one  guardsman  had  been  injured  at 
any  time  throughout  that  morning  and 
noon  hour.  Not  one  guardsman  was  even 
bruised  to  the  extent  that  he  required 
first-aid  treatment.  The  FBI  reports  that 
none  of  the  National  Guardsmen  were 
in  any  danger  of  their  lives  or  of  sus- 
taining bodily  h£u-m. 

Mr.  President,  the  shooting  occurred 
at  about  12:22  pjn.  on  this  lovely  warm 
clear  day.  The  volley  of  shots  fired  from 
rifles  of  National  Guardsmen  lasted  but 
11  seconds.  One  guardsman  shot  at  a  stu- 
dent who  was  merely  making  an  obscene 
gesture.  Nine  of  the  students,  boys  and 
girls,  killed  or  wounded  by  rifle  fire  from 
the  guardsmen,  were  struck  either  in  the 
side  or  in  the  back.  The  FBI  concludes 
from  this  that  they  were  not  challenging 
the  guardsmen  frontally  when  shot. 

The  facts  are,  Mr.  President,  that  Rob- 
ert Stamps  of  Cleveland  who  was  seri- 
ously wounded  by  a  rifle  bullet  was  610 
feet  away  from  the  front  line  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard.  He  was  struck  by  a  bullet 
that  entered  below  his  belt  downward, 
entered  the  buttocks,  and  missed  his 
spxnal  column  by  approximately  an  inch 
or  an  inch  and  a  half  and  emerged  from 
the  front  part  of  his  body.  He  is  still 
disabled  as  of  July  30. 

One  National  Guardsman  immediately 
following  the  shooting  hysterically 
shouted: 

I  shot  2  teenagers!  I  shot  2  teenagers! 


SOUTH  VIETNAMESE  PEOPLE  SAY 
YANKEE  GO  HOME 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
recently  I  received  at  my  home  in  Wash- 
ington, a  letter  from  Prof.  Ho  Dae  Hong 
of  the  Vietnam  Socialist  party.  That  let- 
ter was  mailed  from  Saigon  on  July  4  of 
this  year.  This  appears  to  be  a  copy  of  a 
letter  that  was  sent  to  a  number  of  peo- 
ple. Perhaps  some  of  my  Senate  col- 
leagues received  copies  of  this  corre- 
spondence. 

The  letter  states: 

On  the  occasion  of  your  Independence  Day, 
we  have  the  honor  to  express  our  best  wishes 
for  the  future  of  America. 

We  pray  God  that  Peace  will  be  In  the  mind 
of  all  U.S.  citizens  forever  as  Peace  will  come 
soon  to  our  long  war  devastated  homeland. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  example  of 
thp  overwhelming  sentiment  among  the 
people  of  Vietnam  that  tlie  most  impxjr- 
tant  thing  we  can  hope  for  is  peace.  The 
people  of  Vietnam  are  tired  of  fighting. 
Their  moi-t  fervent  hope  Is  for  the  re- 
moval of  all  outside  forces  so  that  they 
may  once  again  at  long  last  live  their 
own  lives  without  the  constant  terrors 
oi  war. 


A  recent  survey  conducted  by  the  U.S. 
Military  Command  in  South  Vietnam, 
shows-  that  65  percent  of  the  people  in 
the  South  Vietnamese  countryside  want 
all  Americans  out  of  their  country.  Tliis 
survey  has  been  suppressed  allegedly  on 
order  from  Ambassador  Ellsworth  Bunk- 
er and  top  Army  officials  enjoying  the 
good  life  in  Saigon.  The  American  Broad- 
casting Co.  reported  that  30  percent  of 
those  sui-veyed  had  no  opinion  and  only 
5  percent,  mostly  in  Saigon,  wanted 
Americans  to  stay. 

Mr.  President,  the  greatest  contribu- 
tion we  could  make  to  the  people  of  Viet- 
nam would  be  to  bring  all  our  troops 
home  before  the  end  of  this  year. 

They  could  be  brought  home  in  the 
same  manner  they  were  sent  to  Viet- 
nam— by  our  ships  and  planes. 


ABM:  ANOTHER  BOONDOGGLE 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
within  a  few  days  the  U.S.  Senate  will 
be  called  upon  to  decide  whether  or  not 
this  country  should  continue  its  costly 
investment  in  the  so-called  Safeguard 
anti-ballistic-missilc  system.  It  should  by 
now  be  clear  that  the  Safeguard  system 
which  is  so  highly  regarded  by  the  Nixon 
administration  is  in  reality  nothing  more 
than  the  old,  outmoded  Nike  Zeus,  Nike- 
X,  and  Sentinel  programs  under  a  new 
name  invented  by  some  clever  public  re- 
lations pipsqueak  in  the  Pentagon.  They 
have  a  galaxy  of  public  relations  men.  If 
the  E>efense  Department  and  the  ad- 
ministration are  so  interested  in  think- 
ing up  new  names  for  an  old  system  per- 
haps they  would  consider  calling  it  civil 
servant  since  it  will  not  work  and  no 
one  knows  how  to  fire  it. 

I  think  that  statement  could  apply  to 
many  of  our  civil  service  workers  in 
Washington.  As  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Allen),  who  is  presently 
presiding  over  the  Senate  will  readily 
observe,  automobile  traffic  from  4  o'clock 
until  6  o'clock  on  every  Friday  evening 
is  very,  very  light,  indeed,  and  that  is 
because  these  lazy,  overpaid  civil  service 
workers  take  long  weekends  starting  on 
Thursday  night  and  stay  away.  So  I 
think  "civil  servant"  would  be  a  good 
name  for  this  Safeguard  "antiballistic" 
missile  system  because  it  will  not  work 
and  no  one  really  knows  how  to  fire  it. 

In  examining  the  case  against  the 
Safeguard  ABM  system  the  Senate 
would  do  well  to  remember  something 
of  the  history  of  the  program.  In  1967, 
then  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara 
proposed  the  Nike-X  ABM  system,  itself 
an  adaptation  from  the  Nike-Zeus  sys- 
tem, as  an  area  defense  of  populations 
and  cities  against  possible  Chinese 
attack. 

The  debate  at  that  time  was  over 
whether  it  should  be  a  "thick"  or  a 
"thin"  system.  The  administration  set- 
tled for  a  thin  system,  to  cost  approxi- 
mately $4  billion — instead  of  tlie  $20  to 
$40  billion  for  a  "thick"  system — but 
even  then  many  scientists  and  Defense 
Department  officials  knew  the  program 
would  not  do  an  adequate  job  even  if  it 
were  completed. 

In  1968,  the  system  was  renamed  the 
Sentinel,  but  it  remained  essentially  the 


same  program.  In  1969  Congress,  which 
had  gone  along  with  earlier  Johnson 
administration  proposals,  asked  the  De- 
fense Department  to  halt  the  Sentinel 
program  because  of  the  grassroots  op- 
position against  it  in  areas  such  as  Los 
Angeles,  Chicago,  and  Boston.  When 
there  was  a  proposal  to  place  one  in 
Seattle,  even  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  our 
colleague  from  that  area,  who  is  con- 
sidered a  war  hawk  by  many  Senators, 
let  out  an  uproar  and  protest. 

So  those  plans  were  abandoned  be- 
cause of  local  opposition,  and  this  ac- 
tion set  the  stage  for  the  latest  rein- 
carnation of  the  old  system. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  10  additional  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  In  early  1969 
President  Nixon  announced  his  proposal 
for  an  antiballistic  missile  system  to  be 
named  Safeguard.  In  a  press  conference 
on  March  14,  1969,  he  gave  three  reasons 
for  seeking  the  development  of  this  sys- 
tem: the  need  to  protect  our  Minute- 
man  missile  and  SAC  bombers  as  an  ade- 
quate retaliatory  deterrent  against  the 
growing  Soviet  ICBM  threat,  the  need 
to  protect  our  cities  and  populations 
against  a  possible  Chinese  ICBM  attack, 
and  the  need  to  guard  our  deterrent 
against  a  possible  accidental  launching 
or  attack  from  abroad.  It  was  clear  at 
the  time  that  it  was  a  different  name, 
but  the  same  game.  Indeed,  in  the  ex- 
tended debate  in  the  Senate  last  year 
over  the  Safeguard  proposal,  much  criti- 
cism was  leveled  at  the  shifting  ration- 
ales given  for  the  system. 

This  year  the  debate  has  grown  more 
perplexing.  In  the  1970  defense  posture 
statement  the  Nixon  administration 
again  based  its  Safeguard  proposals  on 
the  same  three  rationales  used  in  1969. 
However,  in  calling  for  an  extension  of 
the  program  to  12  sites  and  the  begiruiing 
of  a  "thin,"  area  defense  to  protect  the 
cities  against  a  fight  Chinese  missile  at- 
tack. President  Nixon  seemed  to  be  plac- 
ing special  emphasis  on  the  Chinese 
threat.  Indeed,  in  January  1970  he  called 
extension  of  Safeguard  "absolutely  es- 
sential for  protection  against  the  Chi- 
nese and  to  maintain  a  credible  foreign 
policy  in  the  Pacific." 

Criticism  of  the  planned  role  of  Safe- 
guard as  a  defense  against  a  potential 
Chinese  threat  grew,  and  suddenly  the 
administration  began  to  change  course. 
In  February  Secretary  of  Defen.se  Laird 
began  emphasizing  the  role  of  Safeguard 
in  protecting  our  deterrent  force  from  a 
growing  Russian  threat.  After  long  and 
exhaustive  study  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  rejected  the  admin- 
istration's arguments  that  an  extension 
of  Safeguard  was  absolutely  essential  as 
a  defense  against  China.  More  and  more 
leading  scientists  appeared  to  voice  their 
doubts  as  to  Safeguard's  efficacy  as  a 
protection  of  our  deterrent  force,  and 
suddenly  the  administration  had  a  new 
justification,  the  need  to  continue  with 
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Safeguard  so  that  our  negotiators  at  the 
SALT  talks  in  Vienna  would  have  it  as  a 
bargaining  chip.  At  the  same  time  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Laird  was  sending  a 
secret  memorandum  aroimd  to  Pentagon 
officials  warning  them  against  any  talk 
that  might  imply  that  a  Safeguard  or 
MIRV  moratarium  would  be  desirable. 
Just  last  week  in  a  special  briefing  Presi- 
dential Adviser  Henry  Kissinger  again 
played  up  the  need  for  Safeguard  to 
guard  against  the  growing  Soviet  SS-9 
missile  threat.  Thus  the  justifications  for 
the  Safeguard  ABM  system  have  con- 
tinued to  shift  faster  than  the  sands  of 
the  mighty  Sahara  Desert. 

Mr.  President,  it  should  by  now  be 
clear  to  the  Members  of  the  Senate,  as 
it  is  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  that  the 
Safeguard  system  is  truly,  in  Senator 
Gore's  words,  "a  weapons  system  in 
search  of  a  mission."  The  Nixon  admini- 
stration and  the  Department  of  Defense 
want  this  warmed-over  version  of  the 
old  Nike-Sentinel  system,  and  they  are 
willing  to  say  whatever  they  have  to  get 
it.  I  warned  last  year  that  if  the  Senate 
agreed  to  the  so-called  phase  I  deploy- 
ment we  would  be  allowing  the  camel  to 
get  his  nose  inside  the  tent.  Sure  enough, 
this  year  the  administration  came  back 
and  asked  for  a  full  12-site  system.  We 
all  realize  that  the  so-called  phases  are 
really  nothing  more  than  stages,  install- 
ments toward  the  full  system.  A  majority 
of  the  Senators  last  year  rejected  the  full 
sysiem — they  should  realize  that  accept- 
ing Safeguard  a  phase  at  a  time  will  soon 
result  in  the  whole  camel  being  inside 
the  tent. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  well  known  that  Dr. 
John  S.  Foster,  Pentagon  Director  of  De- 
fense Research  and  Engineering,  and 
others  in  the  Department  of  Defer:se 
want  Safeguard  in  order  to  preserve  the 
option  of  a  city  defense.  This  year  Presi- 
dent Nixon  admitted  that  a  "thick,"  city 
defense  system  should  be  avoided  be- 
cause it  could  lead  to  a  dangerous  escala- 
tion of  the  arms  race.  Yet,  Dr.  Foster 
and  his  Defense  Department  cronies 
want  to  keep  the  doors  open  for  such  a 
system.  They  have  no  intention  of  turn- 
ing back.  The  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  rejected  most  of  the  proposed 
expansion,  but  this  is  no  guarantee  that 
the  administration  will  not  be  back  again 
next  year  with  the  same  request. 

The  Senate  should  realize  the  nature 
of  the  game  the  administration  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  are  playing.  We 
are  asked  to  approve  of  a  system  bit  by 
bit  so  that  before  we  know  it  we  have  the 
whole  thing  which  we  had  rejected  in 
the  first  place.  The  past  history  of  Safe- 
guard ABM  and  the  shifting  rationales 
given  for  it  by  the  Nixon  administration 
should  be  evidence  enough  that  the  De- 
fense Department  and  the  administra- 
tion are  simply  seeking  to  hold  onto  a 
program  for  which  there  is  no  real  jus- 
tification. There  is  no  better  definition  of 
a  boondoggle  in  any  man's  dictionar>' 
than  the  proposed  ABM  boondoggle.  It 
should  be  rejected.  I  yield  the  floor. 


order,  the  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen)  for  not  to 
exceed  30  minutes. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. In  conformance  with  the  previous 


IvnDDLE  EAST  OIL 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  New- 
York  Times,  a  newspaper  often  critical 
of  the  oil  industi-j',  carried  an  article  last 
Sunday  that  may  lend  some  credence  to 
what  oil  company  spokesmen  and  several 
of  us  here  in  the  Senate  have  been  saying 
for  some  time. 

The  heading  of  the  article  wa;  "U.S. 
Oil  Industry  Regrets  It  Was  Right."  The 
article  begins: 

If  an  industry  could  have  a  facial  expres- 
sion, the  United  States  oil  Industry  would 
be  wearing  a  bitter-sweet  smile. 

The  smile  would  be  the  result  of  having 
seen  recent  events  prove  some  of  Its  serious 
forecasts  and  earnest  warnings  for  correc- 
tions. 

The  pleasure,  however.  Is  mitigated  by  the 
pain  that  the  industry  is  nonetheless  suffer- 
ing from  having  seen  Its  predictions  come 
true. 

Throughout  the  long  and  heated  political 
controversy  over  oil  imports,  the  industry 
has  maintained  that  foreign  sources  of  pe- 
troleum were  relatively  undependable  and 
that  their  lower-than-domestlc  price  levels 
could  be  quite  ephemeral.  For  this  thesis 
oilmen  were  raked  over  the  political  coals. 
The  price  of  Middle  East  oil  Is  now  at  least 
75  cents  a  barrel  more  than  domestic. 

Mr.  President,  several  of  us  here  in  the 
Senate  have  for  the  last  year  been  at- 
tempting to  get  this  message  across.  We 
have  tried  to  answer  those  who  would 
shut  down  our  so-called  high-cost  pro- 
ducing wells  and  import  "cheap"  foreign 
oil  and  save  our  own.  We  have  pointed 
out  that  this  was  actually  not  feasible 
nor  was  it  sound  from  an  economic  or 
national  security  standpoint. 

But  the  critics  of  the  oil  industry  have 
continued  to  hammer  away  and  were  fi- 
nally successful  in  their  efforts  to  cut 
the  oil  depletion  allowance  which  had 
provided  the  incentive  for  oil  and  gas 
exploration  and  development  for  some 
44  years.  They  succeed  at  a  time  when 
the  Nation  was  facing  a  serious  and,  per- 
haps, critical  shortage  of  natural  gas 
because  of  Government  pricing  policies 
that  discouraged  new  discoveries  of  this 
most  convenient  and  cleanest  of  all  our 
fuels. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  is  now 
facing  up  to  the  problem  of  adequate 
pricing  to  encourage  new  production  but 
these  things  take  time  and  it  may  be  sev- 
eral years  before  the  industry  is  able. 
even  with  adequate  returns,  to  make  up 
the  deficit. 

After  being  assessed  with  an  added  tax 
bill  of  more  than  $600  million  a  year, 
the  oil  industry  was  again  threatened 
with  a  further  burden — a  proposal  to 
open  up  imports  of  this  cheap  foreign 
oil  to  the  extent  of  forcing  domestic  crude 
prices  down  by  some  30  cents  per  barrel. 

Several  of  us  from  the  oil-producing 
States  objected  vigorously  to  such  a  pro- 
posal, but  tlie  question  is  not  yet  resolved. 

In  an  effort  to  convince  some  of  those 
who  still  advocate  the  illusory  benefits 
of  more  oil  from  its  most  abimdant 
source.  North  Africa  and  the  Middle  East, 
I  arranged  for  Dr.  Wilson  Laird,  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Oil  and  Gas,  to  brief 


Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  on 
the  Middle  East  situation  and  the  vital 
importance  of  oil  from  that  area  in  the 
Arab-Israel  dispute. 

Western  Europe  and  Japan  are  largely 
dependent  on  this  source  for  their  energy 
demands.  So  is  NATO.  And  the  Soviet 
Union  has  assumed  a  growing  role  in  the 
politics  of  tliat  area. 

Dr.  Laird  warned  that  events  in  the 
Middle  East  and  North  African  oil- 
producing  states  require  our  consid- 
eration   on    three    major    pomts. 

He  said: 

(1)  Commercial  confrontation  in  Libya 
and  Iraq,  which  could  lead  to  nationaliza- 
tion and  eventual  "freeze  out"  of  Ameri- 
can oil  interests  in  these  areas. 

(2)  Political  disturbances  arising  out  of 
the  Arab-Israeli  conflict,  which  could  lead 
to  a  denial  of  oil  to  Western  f)Owers  and 
to  Japan  with  devastating  effects  on  their 
economies. 

(3)  A  combination  of  these  forces  which 
could  seriously  affect  the  national  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States  and  other  Free 
World  nations. 

In  order  to  realize  just  how  serious 
these  current  oil  problems  are,  one  has 
but  to  look  at  only  a  few  pertinent 
statistics. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  vital 
and  critical  importance  of  oil  to  the 
rest  of  the  free  world  and  the  present 
dependence  of  free  w'orld  countries  on 
these  potentially  explosive  sources,  I 
wish  to  read  the  rest  of  Dr.  Laird's 
excellent  statement  into  the  Record 
for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  who 
were  not  able  to  attend  tlie  briefing. 
His  remarks  continued: 

Of  the  known  oil  reserves  of  the  non- 
Communist  world  today,  more  than  80  per- 
cent are  contained  In  the  North  Africa 'Middle 
East  area.  Nearly  every  country  of  the  Free 
World  is  dependent  to  some  degree  on  oil 
from  the  Middle  East  and  North  Africa.  In 
particular.  Western  Europe  relies  on  oil  from 
these  areas  to  the  extent  of  85  percent  of  its 
total  oil  supply  and  more  than  half  of  Its 
total  energj'  supply;  Japan  relies  on  the  Mid- 
dle East  for  nearly  90  percent  of  Its  oil  sup- 
ply and  60  percent  of  Its  total  energy.  The 
United  States  relies  on  Middle  East,  North 
Africa  sources  to  meet  only  about  three  per- 
cent of  its  oil  needs.  However,  about  one-fifth 
of  the  oU  supply  of  our  East  Coast  refineries 
originates  in  the  Middle  East  or  North  Africa. 
These  sources  also  supply  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  our  overseas  military  oil  needs.  Oil 
produced  In  the  Middle  East  and  North  Africa 
Is  currently  supplying  more  than  45  percent 
of  the  oil  requirements  of  the  non-Commu- 
nist world. 

A  look  at  a  world  map  will  give  you  an  idea 
of  how  oil  from  the  Middle  East  and  North 
Africa  dominates  the  world  oil  supply  system. 
In  1967  Just  prior  to  the  6-day  Arab-Israeli 
conflict,  about  3i^  million  barrels  a  day  were 
moving  through  the  Suez  Canal. 

Now,  let's  look  at  the  situation  after  the 
6-day  Arab-Israeli  conflict.  The  Suez  Canal 
was  blocked,  and  remains  so  to  this  day. 
forcing  a  tremendous  Increase  In  movements 
of  oil  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Euro- 
pean destinations.  The  Middle  East  pipelines 
to  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  were  also  closed 
Initially,  but  later  reopened  and  were  utilized 
to  the  maximum  In  order  to  save  tanker  ton- 
nage. To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  added  strain 
on  tanker  tonnage  capability,  bear  In  mind 
that  for  every  tanker  going  to  Europe  out  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  through  the  Suez  Canal,  It 
takes  roughly  two  tankers  to  move  the  same 
volume  of  oil  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
to  Europe.  It  takes  a  ratio  of  6  to  1  to  move 
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oil  from  the  Persian  Gulf  around  the  Cape, 
versus  lifting  It  from  pipeline  terminals  at 
Mediterranean  ports.  Thus,  the  main  oil 
problems  in  the  aftermath  of  the  6-day  war 
revolved  around  the  availability  and  utiliza- 
tion of  tankers.  They  were  overcome  by  re- 
scheduling, use  of  existing  spare  tanker 
capacity,  and  acceler.itlon  of  new  tanker  con- 
struction, so  that  by  the  end  of  1967  and  up 
until  recently,  the  international  oil  Industry 
has  been  able  to  cope  with  the  problems  of 
the  Suez  Canal  being  out  of  service. 

Recently,  difficulties  between  Syria  and 
Saudi  Ar.ibla  over  repairs  to  a  rupture  In  the 
Trans-Arabian  pipeline — complicated  by 
pressures  from  the  Syrian  government  for 
increased  Intranslt  revenues  from  the  pipe- 
line operating  company — have  resulted  In  the 
shutdown  of  the  plpeUne  since  May  3,  forcing 
an  additional  475.000  b:irrels  a  day  of  oil  to 
move  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to 
Western  Europe. 

Since  May.  developments  In  Libya  have  re- 
sulted in  curtailment  of  production  from  this 
area  by  570,000  B  D,  further  increasing  the 
burden  on  tanker  carrying  capacity  which 
right  now  is  extremely  tight. 

Thus,  In  addition  to  the  continued  denial 
of  the  Suez  Canal,  over  1.0  million  barrels  per 
day  of  relatively  "short-haul"  oil  has  been 
Interrupted.  This  translates  Into  additional 
shipping  requirements  of  600-650  T-2  • 
tanker  equivalents  if  the  same  volume  of  oil 
is  moved  from  the  Persian  Gulf  around  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Tankers  not  normally  In 
oil  trade  which  might  be  used,  plus  scheduled 
new  tanker  deliveries,  cannot  be  expected  to 
exceed  650  T-2's  In  the  next  four  months. 
Meanwhile,  normal  Increase  in  demand  will 
require  at  least  235  T-2  equivalents,  and  to 
this  must  be  added  the  peak  heating  season 
demand.  Consequently,  there  Is  every  likeli- 
hood that  the  tanker  shortage  will  become 
more  critical,  and  the  tanker  rates  will  re- 
main exceptionally  high. 

The  results  of  tlie  tanker  shortage  have 
already  expressed  themselves  In  higher  de- 
livered prices  for  oil  around  the  world.  Per- 
sian Gulf  crude  oil  import  "tickets"  in  the 
United  States  have  dropped  In  value  from 
$1.00-$1.50  to  practically  zero.  The  prices 
of  residual  and  distillate  fuel  imports  de- 
livered to  the  East  Coast  have  Increased 
sharply,  and  are  approaching  parity  with 
domestically  produced  fuels.  Requests  for 
substantially  increased  crude  oil  production 
from  Texas  and  Louisiana  in  August  have 
already  been  made. 

Now.  let  us  examine  In  more  detail  the 
three  major  points  tl:;at  were  mentioned  at 
the  outset. 

First,  some  of  the  implications  arising  out 
of  the  commercial  problenis  in  Libya.  Shortly 
after  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy  in 
Libya,  the  present  government  of  Libya  be- 
gan pressing  the  operators  of  the  oil  con- 
cessions for  sliarp  increases  in  the  posted 
price  of  Libyan  crude,  which  Is  the  basis 
upc'ii  which  royalties  and  taxes  are  paid  to 
the  Libyan  government.  The  present  regime 
takes  the  position  that  Libyan  oil  is  under- 
priced  in  relation  to  crudes  emanating  from 
the  Persian  Gulf,  and  in  relation  to  the 
nearby  market  In  Europe;  and  the  Libyan 
government  is  thereby  being  deprived  of 
revenue  to  which  it  feels  it  is  rightfully  en- 
titled. The  oil  companies  on  the  other  hand 
maintain  that  the  real  market  value  of  Lib- 
yan oil  Is  determined  at  Its  destination.  In 
direct  competition  with  oils  emanating  from 
the  Middle  East.  While  the  real  price  Is  con- 
siderably below  the  posted  price  established 
for  Libyan  oil,  it  Is  nonetheless  at  competi- 
tive parity  with  oils  delivered  from  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  to  the  same  destinations.  There- 
fore, the  Increased  revenue  to  Libya  result- 
ing from  taxes  and  royalties  paid  on  a  higher 
posted  price  base  means  that  either  Libyan 
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oil  would  be  priced  out  of  competition  with 
Middle  East  oil,  or  the  oil  companies  would 
have  to  absorb  the  difference. 

Negotiations  have  been  in  progress  for 
many  months,  but  seem  to  be  at  a  stale- 
mate. Behind  these  negotiations,  there  is 
believed  to  be  the  threat  of  further  nation- 
alization and  there  Is  considerable  outspoken 
antagonism  toward  American  Interests  oper- 
ating in  Libya.  In  fact,  nationalization  of 
distribution  and  marketing  operations  In 
Libya  is  already  an  accomplished  fact.  On 
July  23.  the  Libyan  government  announced 
it  would  seize  all  "Immovable"  assets  in  the 
country  owned  by  Italian  citizens.  Includ- 
ing the  holdings  of  the  Italian  State-owned 
oil  company 

Reliable  sources  Indicate  that  there  may 
be  additional  curtailment  of  Libyan  oil  pro- 
duction. Involving  more  American  compa- 
nies. If  nationalization  of  production  takes 
place,  the  American  companies  will  l>e  faced 
with  two  choices:  either  to  get  out  of  Libya 
entirely:  or  to  perform  as  service  contrac- 
tors for  the  Libyan  government  in  marketing 
Libyan  oil  in  volumes  to  be  decided  by  the 
Libyan  government,  and  in  direct  competi- 
tion with  oil  produced  by  many  of  the  same 
companies  in  the  major  producing  areas  of 
the  Middle  East. 

In  Ira^q.  there  has  been  a  running  feud 
between"the  government  and  the  American, 
British.Dutch,  and  French  Interests  with 
respect  to  relinquishment  of  concession  ar- 
eas, and  constant  pressures  for  posted  price 
Increases:  and  there  Is  a  constant  fear  of 
Iraqi  nationalization  of  Its  oil  resources.  The 
only  counter-balancing  Influence  at  the  mo- 
ment Is  tlie  fact  that  the  Iraq  government 
has  neither  the  market  outlets  for  this  oil 
nor  the  means  to  move  It. 

In  Syria,  which  nationalized  oil  some  time 
ago,  the  Syrian  government  has  seized  upon 
the  pretext  of  the  ruptured  TAPLINE  to  in- 
crea.se  Its  pressures  on  the  pipeline  operating 
company  for  increased  Intranslt  revenues  be- 
fore allowing  the  repair  of  the  pipeline 
break.  The  return  of  this  pipeline  to  opera- 
tion would  substantially  lessen  the  pressures 
on  tanker  availability.  When  tanker  avail- 
ability is  adequate,  the  economics  of  moving 
oil  around  the  Cape  are  relatively  at  a  stand- 
off vis-a-vls  Its  movement  through  the 
TAPLINE  to  market.  It  Is  really  only  when 
there  is  a  shortage  of  tankers  that  the  lack 
of  this  pipeline  capacity  to  move  crude  oil 
from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  Eastern  Medi- 
terranean becomes  of  Importance,  and  that 
is  why  it  is  of  such  Importance  right  now. 

These  are  purely  commercial  problems, 
and  imder  normal  circumstances  could  prob- 
ably be  resolved  by  the  give  and  take  of 
arm's  length  bargaining  between  the  conces- 
sionaires and  the  various  governments.  Now, 
however,  the  bargaining  atmosphere  is  any- 
thing but  normal,  because  of  the  current 
Arab-Israeli  conflict. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  second  major 
problem  manifests  itself.  Political  decisions 
could  generate  major  oil  problems.  Libya 
could  be  one  of  the  first  to  make  a  move — 
in  fact,  during  the  1967  crisis,  Libya  was  one 
of  the  first  to  deny  oil  to  three  Western 
powers,  including  the  United  States. 

In  1967,  the  Libyan  denial  hurt,  but  was 
not  significant.  Today,  however,  Europe  gets 
nearly  30  percent  of  its  oil  from  Libya  and 
other  North  African  sources.  The  complete 
denial  of  more  than  3.6  million  barrels  a  day 
of  Libyan  oil,  on  top  of  the  continued  shut- 
down of  the  Suez  Canal,  and  the  continued 
loss  of  the  475.000  barrel  per  day  capacity  of 
the  Trans-Arabian  pipeline,  would  have  a 
serious  Impact  on  Western  Europe.  Even  as- 
suming that  the  lost  Libyan  volume  could 
be  made  up  from  other  Free  World  sources 
(a  doubtful  assumption),  the  time  taken  to 
rearrange  the  world  tanker  fleet  to  accom- 
modate this  disruption  would  force  a  severe 
drawdown  on  European  stocks. 
This  brings  us  to  the  third  major  Issue — 


namely,  the  threat  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States  and  other  Free  World  nations. 
With  a  sustained  loss  of  this  magnitude  of 
more  than  a  few  weeks,  the  ability  of  the 
Free  World  nations  to  fuel  their  domestic 
economies  would  be  so  reduced  as  to  Jeopar- 
dize their  national  security.  Continued  denial 
of  oil  In  this  volume,  therefore,  would  re- 
quire some  actions  of  major  political  and 
commercial  importance. 

Returning  for  a  moment  to  commercial 
considerations- ,  tiie  side  effects  of  progressive 
nationalization  measures  by  producing  coun- 
tries directed  toward  forcing  out  American 
companies  would  have  severe  repercussions 
upon  our  domestic  economy.  Refining,  trans- 
porting, and  marketing  facilities  developed 
by  American  companies  In  Western  Europe 
and  elsewhere  around  the  world  probably 
might  even  be  taken  over  by  local  govern- 
ments. American  capital  investment  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  would  be  wiped  out,  together 
with  profit  remittances  and  tax  payments  to 
the  United  States,  which  would  add  to  un- 
favorable  balance  in  payments  and  trade. 

What  are  the  alternatives? 

In  the  case  of  total  denial  of  Libyan  oil, 
as  indicated  previously,  expansion  of  pro- 
duction activities  in  other  areas  of  tlie  Free 
World  probably  could — given  sufficient  time — 
make  up  this  loss.  But  it  could  not  be  done 
without  serious  disruption  of  supply  to 
Europe  during  the  time  It  would  take  to 
re-route  tankers  to  new  (and  longer  hauli 
supply  sources.  On  the  other  hand,  once 
Libyan  production  is  nationalized,  there 
could  be  pressures  by  the  Libyan  government 
on  governments  of  consuming  nations  now 
receiving  Libyan  oil.  These  pressures  con- 
ceivably could  force  some  accommodation  by 
American  companies  operating  In  these  coun- 
tries to  accept  this  situation,  by  refining  and 
marketing  government-imposed  quotas  of 
Libyan  oil.  There  are  current  indications  that 
some  governments  may  go  this  route.  Non- 
acceptance  of  this  situation  by  American 
companies  would  probably  lead  to  their 
being  forced  out  of  the  oil  business  in  these 
countries. 

If  the  nationalization  move  should  spread 
to  Iraq,  the  supply  situation  would  worsen 
by  another  1.5  million  barrels  per  day,  and 
would  involve  not  only  American  companies, 
but  those  of  Britain,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Prance.  It  Is  unlikely  that  the  oil  deficit  re- 
sulting from  the  added  denial  of  Iraq  could 
be  offset  from  remaining  supply  sources  with- 
out resorting  to  rationing  by  the  consuming 
countries.  It  is,  therefore,  likely  that  some 
accommodation  t)etween  the  Iraq  government 
and  the  governments  of  countries  now  tak- 
ing Iraqi  oil  would  be  faced  with  the  same 
requirements  I  Just  mentioned  with  resp)ect 
to  Libyan  oil. 

What  I  have  just  said  relates  to  commercial 
considerations  arising  out  of  actions  which 
may  be  taken  by  producing  governments, 
apart  from  the  reactions  likely  to  result  If 
the  present  Arab-Israeli  conflict  should  sud- 
denly escalate  into  a  large-scale  shooting  war. 
In  this  case,  the  denial  of  oil  (15  million  bar- 
rels daily)  Is  of  such  a  magnitude  that  It 
would  be  physically  Impossible  to  replace 
from  other  known  sources  of  the  Free  World. 
This  is  the  situation  which  is  most  alarming. 

When  an  oil  emergency  takes  place.  It  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  Office  of  Oil  and 
Gas  to  do  something,  and  more  importantly, 
to  try  to  anticipate  the  problem  and  be  better 
prepared  to  cope  with  It  when  It  takes  place, 
in  this  context,  on  June  25,  we  called  in 
the  Petroleum  Security  Subcommittee  of  the 
Foreign  Petroleum  Supply  Committee,  an  in- 
dustry advisory  group  of  technical  experts  of 
which  I  am  the  Government  Chairman,  to 
review  the  situation.  This  is  authorized  if 
and  when  the  Department  of  Defense  or  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness  considers 
it  serious  enotigh  to  do  so.  and  we  had  a  letter 
from  Defense  asking  us  to  do  It.  The  review 
by  this  Subcommittee  generally  established 
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the  seriousness  of  the  situation.  If  further 
deterioration  takes  place,  we  can  reactivate 
our  Emergency  Petroleum  Supply  Committee 
which  has  been  on  standby  since  the  1967 
emergency.  This  Is  an  action  Committee,  and 
through  it.  Government  can  Implement  ac- 
tion plans  to  try  to  accommodate  any  further 
serious  disruption. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words 
about  U.S.  capability  to  help  out  on  oil 
shortages.  We  can  take  care  of  our  own  mili- 
tary needs  by  re-adJustments  (not  without 
problems),  but  spare  crude  oil  capacity  Is 
considerably  below  1967. 

The  existence  of  producing  capacity  in  ex- 
cess of  normal  requirements  has  on  several 
occasions  been  of  great  Importance  to  the 
United  States.  The  United  States  entered 
World  War  II  with  productive  capacity  more 
than  a  million  barrels  In  excess  of  normal  re- 
quirements. During  the  war,  after  sea  lanes 
were  reopened,  the  petroleum  Industry  pro- 
duced at  capacity.  Largely  for  this  reason, 
post-war  operations  continued  at  near  capac- 
ity rates  through  1948. 

'in  1949  and  1950,  lagging  requirements 
and  accelerated  development  of  capacity  re- 
stored some  surplus  capacity.  This  was 
quickly  drawn  uixin  during  the  Korean  War 
and  the  concurrent  nationalization  of  the 
Iranian  oil  industry. 

In  the  late  1950's  and  early  1960's,  spare 
capacity  continued  to  Increase  and  the  abil- 
ity readily  to  Increase  domestic  production 
of  crude  oil  proved  fortunate  In  meeting  un- 
usual requirements  imposed  on  the  domestic 
industry  by  the  interruption  of  supplies  from 
the  Middle  East  in  the  Suez  Crisis  of  1956- 
1957,  and  again  In  1967. 

By  the  end  of  the  1960's,  the  amount  of 
unused  capacity  began  to  decline  with  rising 
petroleum  requirements  accompanied  by  low 
levels  of  exploration  and  development. 

The  prosi>ects  for  retaining  significant  un- 
used capacity  in  the  future  are  not  encour- 
aging. With  a  continuation  of  last  year's  per- 
formance, unused  capacity  would  be  com- 
pletely obliterated  by  the  end  of  1973.  and 
even  at  the  higher  1967-1969  rate  of  addi- 
tions, capacity  would  be  fully  utilized  only 
a  year  later. 

It  should  be  noted  that  none  of  the  data 
reflects  production  or  capacity  on  the  Alas- 
kan North  Slope. 

This  emphasizes  the  need  for  Alaskan  oil 
as  well  as  the  need  for  the  development  of 
new  capacity  In  the  lower  48. 

No  longer  Is  the  United  States  self-suf- 
ficient in  oil.  Net  impwrts  now  exceed  our 
spare  producing  capacity.  Our  ability  to  re- 
place Interrupted  foreign  supplies  with  read- 
ily available  domestic  capacity  Is  being  seri- 
ously eroded. 

Without  renewed  efforts  to  add  to  our 
productive  capacity,  our  dependence  on  for- 
eign oil  sources  will  rise  to  a  precarious  level. 

According  to  present  estimates,  even  If  1.0 
million  B  D  of  North  Slope  oil  should  be 
available  by  1975,  we  will  need  to  Import  4.0 
tnllUon  B/D  of  oil — equivalent  to  24  per- 
cent of  our  demand.  The  greater  portion  of 
this  will  probably  come  from  Western 
Hemisphere  sources,  but  we  will  still  be  de- 
pending upon  Eastern  Hemisphere  sources  to 
supply  7  percent  of  our  demand.  Without 
North  Slope  oil,  this  dependency  will  rise  to 
13  percent. 

By  1980.  'With  2.0  mlUlon  B/D  of  North 
Slope  oil  assumed  available,  Eastern  Hemi- 
sphere dependence  is  still  6  percent — ^but 
would  rise  to  17  percent  without  North  Slope 
oil  or  its  equivalent  from  increases  In  West- 
ern Hemisphere  imports,  or  from  Increased 
production  in  the  lower  48  States. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  an  im- 
pending natural  gas  shortage,  there  is  a 
very  real  possibility  of  a  shortage  in  re- 
sidual oil  for  industrial  and  electric  gen- 
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eration  use.  Because  of  antipollution 
laws — local,  State,  and  Federal — there 
has  been  a  rush  to  convert  from  coal  to 
gas  or  residual.  Gas,  the  cleanest  of  all 
fuels,  will  not  be  available  for  such  uses 
and  residual  is  in  short  supply  and  the 
price  has  zoomed.  Most  residual  is  im- 
ported. 

Similarly,  a  shortage  exists  in  asphalt 
which  comes  from  the  same  sources. 

Mr.  President,  today's  issue  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  carries  an  article 
which  goes  into  some  detail  on  the  grow- 
ing shortage  of  heavy  industrial  grade 
fuel  oils  and  asphalt.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  which  develops 
the  history  and  backgound  of  this  situ- 
ation be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESmENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Inasmuch  as  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  will  end  up  paying  for  the 
price  increases  that  will  undoubtedly  re- 
sult from  these  shortages,  I  believe  it  is 
important  that  Senators  understand  the 
underlying  causes.  The  oil  industry 
which  is  the  usual  whipping  post  for 
anything  connected  with  oil,  gas,  or  gaso- 
line prices  is  not  to  blame. 

The  WEdl  Street  Journal  article  clearly 
explains  the  whys  and  wherefores  and  I 
commend  it  to  Senators  for  a  better 
understanding  of  the  problem. 

Mr.  President,  more  than  anything 
else,  the  petroleum  industry  needs  to 
know  what  to  expect  in  the  way  of  Fed- 
eral taxing  and  import  pohcies  and  it 
needs  to  know  now — not  at  some  future 
date  after  the  1970  elections  or  after  the 
Oil  Policy  Committee  has  determined 
whether  the  Cabinet  Task  Force  on  Oil 
Imports  was  right  or  not  in  recommend- 
ing a  tariff  plan  to  push  down  the  price 
of  crude  oil  to  world  price  levels.  The 
report  of  the  majority  of  that  task  force 
is  now  thoroughly  discredited  by  events 
of  the  last  few  months.  Had  the  tariff 
plan  been  in  effect,  it  is  not  hard  to 
imagine  what  a  horrible  mess  adminis- 
tration of  the  program  would  now  be. 

I  hope  the  Presidential  advisers  who 
have  maintained  their  support  of  the 
tariff  plan  can  now,  at  last,  ■understand 
what  a  few  of  us  have  been  saying  about 
the  risks  involved  in  such  a  plan  and  the 
need  to  get  on  with  development  of  our 
own  energy  resources — oil,  gas,  shale  oil, 
coal  gas,  and  nuclear  energy — as  fast  as 
possible. 

We  have  already  tarried  too  long  and 
I  hope  those  who  have  cried  for  more 
cheap  imported  oil  will  now  be  convinced 
that  this  oil  will  remain  cheap  only  so 
long  as  we  are  not  substantially  depend- 
ent on  it  as  are  Western  Europe  and 
Japan. 

A  recent  coliunn  in  the  Independent 
Petroleum  Monthly  pointed  out  the  his- 
tory of  oil  supply  in  this  country  and  the 
urgent  need  for  resolving  the  oil  import 
question  so  that  the  industry,  particu- 
larly independents,  may  get  on  with  the 
job  of  finding  and  developing  the  oil  and 
gas  that  we  know  we  have  and  making 
it  available  for  use. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle by  Yoimg  O.  Mitchell  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

<See  exhibit  2.) 

ExHisrr  1 
[Prom    the    Wall    Street   Journal,    July    31, 

1970] 
Scrambling  for  On.:   Supply  or  Inddstrlal 

F*tELs  Grows  Tighter,  Add»ig  to  F'ear  or 

Enerct  Woes  This  Wintzb 

A  growing  shortage  of  heavy  industrial- 
grade  fuel  oils  east  of  the  Rockies  has  sent 
prices  soaring  to  highs  and  could  contribute 
to  the  possibility  of  energy  problems  in 
many  parts  of  the  nation  tills  winter. 

Power  companies,  factories,  office  build- 
ings, hospitals,  colleges  and  other  users  of 
the  boiler  fuel  are  encountering  Increasing 
difficulty  securing  sufficient  supplies.  In  ad- 
dition, they're  paying  prices  as  much  as  $1.60 
a  barrel  higher  than  a  year  ago.  or  as  much 
as  double  the  year-eeo-lier  levels.  Many  oil 
companies  are  turning  down  prospective 
customers,  and  some  are  even  allocating 
shipments  to  present  customers. 

The  higher  fuel  costs  in  many  cases  will  be 
passed  on  to  consumers  in  the  form  of  high- 
er electric  bills,  under  so-called  "automatic 
fuel  adjustment  clauses"  In  utility  rates,  and 
the  form  of  higher  prices  for  manufactured 
products.  Some  factories  were  forced  to  close 
for  short  periods  last  winter  due  to  fuel 
shortages,  and  the  pinch  Is  likely  to  be  more 
severe  this  year. 

The  fuel  oil  shortage  also  Is  contributing 
to  a  tightening  supply  of  asphalt,  the  na- 
tion's chief  road-building  material.  Some 
road  projects  have  been  slowed  this  sum- 
mer, and  the  combination  of  short  supplies 
and  rising  prices  could  cut  into  next  sum- 
mer's state  and  Federal  highway  programs. 

The  causes  of  the  fuel  oil  shortage  are 
complex  and  Include  such  diverse  factors  as 
new  air  pollution  control  laws,  a  world-wide 
tanker  shortage  resulting  from  events  In  the 
Arab  world,  new  Federal  coal  mine  safety 
rules  and  a  growing  nationwide  shortage  of 
natural  gas. 

IMPACT  OF  SMOG  CONTROLS 

A  major  trigger  for  the  shortage  Is  the 
fact  that  many  local  £Llr  pollution  control 
authorities  are  placing  Into  effect  much 
sooner  than  anticipated  tight  restrictions  on 
the  sulphur  content  of  fuels.  Burning  of 
such  fuels  produces  sulphur  dioxide,  a  gas 
that  when  precipitated  out  on  soot  and  dirt 
In  the  air  and  then  breathed  in  can  be  dam- 
aging to  the  human  bronchial  tubes  and 
lungs. 

The  laws  are  forcing  many  burners  of  coal, 
the  lowest-cost  boiler  fuel  for  many  parts 
of  the  country,  to  seek  fuel  oil  as  a  substi- 
tute. Most  boiler  coal  Is  high  In  sulphur  con- 
tent, and  methods  of  removing  It  economi- 
cally are  still  In  the  research  stage.  Pipeline- 
grade  natural  gas  doesn't  contain  any  sul- 
phur but  Is  nationally  In  short  supply,  and 
several  major  gas  utilities  also  are  rejecting 
new  customers. 

"^bout  two-thirds  of  the  nation's  heavy 
fuel  oils  are  imported  from  Venezuela  and 
Caribbean  area  refineries.  At  present  these 
fuel  oils,  too,  are  high  in  sulphur,  and  most 
of  the  oil  Industry's  new  desulpburlzatlon 
plants  In  these  areas,  representing  about  a 
$500  million  Investment,  haven't  gone  Into 
production.  What's  more,  the  tanker  crisis 
has  as  much  as  tripled  oil  transportation 
costs  from  the  Caribbean  and  has  resulted 
in  uncertain  delivery  schedules  at  East  Coast 
ports.  The  tanker  shortage  results  from  the 
prolonged  closedown  by  Syria  of  a  key  Mid- 
dle East  oil  pipeline  and  Libya's  forced  cut- 
backs m  oil  production  there. 

Domestic  capacity  to  make  heavy  fuel  oils 
has  declined  steadily  because  of  rising  im- 
ports and  the  previously  low  price  of  import- 
ed fuels  in  relation  to  high  cost  U.S.  crude 
oil — such  fuels  frequently  sold  for  less  than 
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half  the  cost  of  the  crude  from  which  they're  oil  to  the  Inland  areas  of  the  nation  have 


made.  This  also  discouraged  the  building  of 
desulphurlzatlon  plants  In  the  U.S.  Most  new 
U.S.  refineries  have  been  designed  without 
facilities  to  malce  heavy  fuel  oil  la  order  to 
squeeze  more  gasoline  and  other  higher-value 
products  from  each  barrel  of  crude. 

NEEDS  CO  UNFUXEO 

There  are  other  factors  contributing  to  the 
fuel  oil  shortage.  A  number  of  coal  mines 
have  been  forced  to  close,  at  least  tempo- 
rarily, because  they're  unable  to  meet  new 
Federal  mine  safety  laws.  Several  electric 
power  plants  have  been  built  to  run  on  heavy 
fuel  oil  because  of  delays  in  getting  approval 
and  equipment  for  nuclear  plants.  Indus- 
trial plants  that  use  so-called  "Interruptlble" 
supplies  of  natural  gas  as  their  chief  fuel, 
will  need  bigger  stocks  of  alternate  fuel  oil 
this  winter  due  to  the  greater  likelihood  that 
utilities  will  have  to  cut  them  off  during 
j>erlods  of  peak  homeowner  gas  use. 

Meanwhile  the  scramble  for  fuel  oil  is  on. 
The  University  of  Illinois  Medical  Center  in 
Chicago  la  preparing  to  ask  for  bids  for  the 
fourth  time  in  three  months  to  secure  a 
needed  elght-million-gallon  heavy  fuel  oil 
supply  for  this  winter.  The  flrst  three  tries 
brought  only  one  qualUied  bid,  which  will 
ail  only  half  the  center's  fuel  requirements. 

William  Graban,  general  manager  of  the 
municipally  owned  power  plant  In  Taunton, 
Mass..  says  his  invitations  to  12  oil  companies 
to  bid  on  the  plant's  700.000-barrel  needs 
over  the  next  year  drew  only  one  bid  to 
supply  250.000  barrels.  That  bid.  from  Shell 
Oil  Co..  is  at  $2.90  a  barrel  for  relatively  high 
sulphur  (2.5^i  I  oil,  compared  with  a  year- 
earlier  price  of  $1.98  from  another  supplier. 
The  Taunton  plant,  about  25  miles  south  of 
Boston,  serves  about  18,000  electricity  cus- 
tomers, and  Mr.  Graban  says  the  town  could 
be  in  a  b«kd  ^x  before  long. 

A  marketing  official  of  one  of  the  largest 
International  suppliers  of  heavy  fuel  oils  says 
bluntly,  "We  are  turning  down  prospective 
new  customers,  and  from  time  to  time  have 
had  to  allocate  deliveries  In  some  areas  to 
present  customers,  due  to  uncertain  tanker 
schedules.  We're  even  trying  to  buy  fuel  oil 
ourselves  in  the  open  market." 

HEAVY  DEMAND   FOR  LOW   SULPHUR 

The  crunch  is  even  more  severe  for  heavy 
fuel  oil  with  low  sulphur  content. 

Public  Service  Electric  &  Gas  Co.,  New 
Jersey's  biggest  utility,  has  converted  about 
half  of  its  electric  generating  capacity  from 
coal  to  heavy  fuel  oil  with  a  maximum  of  1^ 
sulphur  to  meet  the  state's  present  air  pollu- 
tion control  rules,  but  in  October,  it  must 
start  using  oil  containing  no  more  than  0.5% 
sulphur,  which  It  estimates  will  cost  about 
$1  a  barrel  more,  Eind  it  anticipates  this  will 
be  harder  to  buy,  even  though  the  company 
is  close  to  two  big  low-sulphur  fuel  oU  termi- 
nals. The  utility  burns  about  two  million 
barrels  of  oil  a  month. 

Virginia  Electric  &  Power  Co.  says  such 
fuel  Is  "exorbitant  (In  price),  and  it's  Just 
not  available."  Philadelphia  Electric  Co., 
which  switched  entirely  to  low-sulphia-  fuel 
oil  at  Its  power  plants  last  year  to  meet  new 
air  pollution  control  laws,  estimates  that 
the  $6  million  that  the  switch  added  to  Its 
arst  year's  fuel  bills  will  be  doubled  over  the 
next  year  by  recent  price  Increases.  Low- 
sulphur  oil  costs  up  to  $3.50  a  barrel  in  some 
markets. 

Byron  S.  Weil,  president  of  Oils  Inc.,  a 
Chicago  heavy  fuel  oil  distributor,  predicts 
that  city's  new  air  pwUutlon  control  laws  on 
sulphur  dioxide  will  result  In  a  severe  fuel 
oil  shortage  for  large  Institutions,  hospitals 
and  factories. 

He  asserts  that  greater  access  to  foreign 
fuel  oil  In  the  Midwest  is  needed.  Up  to  now 
about  90%  of  the  nation's  heavy  fuel  oil 
consumption  has  been  on  the  East  Cocist, 
where  there  Is  almost  unrestricted  access  to 
imported  supplies.  But  Imports  of  heavy  fuel 


been  tightly  restricted.  Last  March,  the  gov- 
ernment granted  the  first  Import  quota  for 
this  area,  permitting  Commonwealth  Edison 
Co.  of  Chicago  to  bring  In  4.5  million  barrels 
of  low-sulphur,  heavy  fuel  oil.  Oils  Inc.  then 
asked  for  a  two-million-barrel  quota  but 
has  been  granted  only  480.000  barrels. 

But  one  oil  marketer  says,  "Getting  quotas 
may  not  help  Inland  users  much.  You  just 
can't  find  much  heavy  fuel  oil  available  in 
the  Caribbean  right  now,  and  when  you  can, 
it's  almost  impossible  to  charter  a  tanker 
to  haul  it  for  you." 

MORE    CLEANUP    FACILITIES 

Several  major  new  desulphurlzatlon  plants 
will  be  placed  in  operation  In  the  Caribbean 
and  Venezuela  over  the  next  six  months,  but 
oil  marketers  generally  don't  believe  the  fa- 
cilities will  solve  the  shortage. 

For  example,  by  the  middle  of  August 
Standard  OU  Co.  of  California  and  closely 
held  New  England  Petroleum  Corp.  will  be- 
gin shipments  from  a  2.50,000-barrel-a-day 
facility  they  shnre  on  a  35%-65%  basis  at 
Preeport  in  the  Bahama  Islands  that  can 
make  130.000  barrels  of  low-sulphur,  heavy 
fuel  oil  dally.  But.  a  spokesman  says,  "It's 
all  sold  under  firm  contracts." 

In  October  Creole  Petroleimi  Corp.,  95%- 
owned  by  Standard  Oil  Co.  (New  Jersey) ,  the 
largest  supplier  of  heavy  fuel  oils  to  the 
U.S.,  win  begin  production  at  a  facility  at 
Amuay,  Venezuela,  capable  of  making  166,- 
000  barrels  of  low-«ulphur,  heavy  fuel  oils 
dally,  and  Jersey  Standard's  wholly  owned 
Lago  Oil  &  Transport  Ltd.  will  start  up  an 
88.000-barrel-a-day  unit  on  the  Island  of 
Aruba  about  next  Jan.  1.  Yet  a  U.S.  marketing 
official  for  the  company  predicts  the  short 
supply  of  heavy  fuel  oils  could  last  as  long 
as  two  years. 

The  Royal  Dutch-Shell  Group  started  a 
50,000-barrel-a-day  desulphurlzatlon  unit 
at  Cardon,  Venezuela,  this  year,  nearly  trip- 
ling its  low-sulphur,  heavy  fuel  oil  capacity 
in  the  Caribbean.  Amerada  Hess  Corp.  has 
about  86.000  barrels  a  day  of  low-sulphur 
fuel  oil  capacity  at  St.  Croix  in  the  Virgin 
Islands.  Texaco  Inc.  has  announced  plans 
for  a  giant  desulphurlzatlon  unit  on  Trini- 
dad. 

The  current  high  prices  for  heavy  fuel 
oil  even  have  some  oil  companies  p>onder- 
ing  a  boost  in  domestic  output.  "But  by 
the  time  desulphurlzatlon  units  could  be 
built,  the  shortage  may  have  ended  or  prices 
may  have  come  back  down,  so  it  looks  like 
a  big  gamble."  says  one  oil  executive. 

DROPPING  ASPHALT  FOR  OIL 

An  Arab-Israeli  armistice  also  might  bring 
an  easing  of  the  conditions  causing  the 
worldwide  tanker  crisis,  but  oilmen  aren't 
counting  on  It. 

A  spokesman  for  the  American  OU  Co. 
division  of  Standard  OU  Co.  (Indiana)  says 
some  refineries  are  switching  some  asphalt 
production  Into  making  heavy  fuel  oil.  and 
this  Is  contributing  to  a  growing  shortage  of 
asphalt. 

The  tanker  shortage  also  Is  a  big  factor, 
since  U.S.  asphalt  plants  generally  run  on 
Venezuelan  crude  oil. 

Prank  O'DonneU,  president  of  Trlmount 
Bituminous  Products  Co.,  Everett.  Mass.. 
which  mixes  asphalt  with  other  materials 
and  supplies  contractors,  says  he's  been 
forced  to  ration  deliveries  to  customers,  de- 
laying "completion  of  all  sorts  of  Jobs."  The 
reason,  he  says,  is  that  his  asphalt  supplier. 
Humble  Oil  i  Refining  Co.,  Jersey  Standard's 
chief  subsidiary,  will  sell  him  only  75%  as 
much  as  he  bought  last  year.  Some  of  Trl- 
mount'6  truck  drivers  are  working  only 
three  days  a  week  due  to  the  shortage,  Mr. 
O'Donneil  says. 

R.  L.  Peyton,  assistant  state  highway  direc- 
tor for  the  Kansas  Highway  Commission, 
says  some  projects  in  that  stat*  have  been 
delayed  by  the  need  to  seek  bids  on  asphalt 


a  second  time.  He  says  avallabUlty  of  asphalt 
has  been  "touch  and  go  so  far  this  year, 
and  It  may  be  worse  next  year." 

Adolph  ZuUan,  assistant  chief  engineer  of 
the  Colorado  Highway  Dei>artment,  says 
prices  of  liquid  asphalt  have  risen  20%  to 
30s;  from  a  year  ago,  and  he  says  that  one 
of  tlie  state's  major  suppliers,  Texaco,  won't 
accept  any  new  orders  for  this  year. 

Millard  Stewart,  executive  director  of  the 
Asphalt  Association  of  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  represents  the  area's  road  ma- 
terials  producers,  says,  "We  will  probably 
make  it  through  the  year  and  get  most  of 
the  Jobs  done,  but  It  will  be  tight."  He 
called  the  supply  "critical"  and  predicted 
the  present  $24  a  ton  price,  unchanged  from 
a  year  ago,  may  soar  to  $29  a  ton  by  next 
spring. 


Exhibit  2 

The  independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America  was  formed  at  a  time  when  pes- 
simists about  the  future  of  U.S.  oil  supply 
were  in  command  of  policy-making  functions 
in  the  Federal  Government. 

Forty  years  ago,  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
and  the  head  of  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey 
warned  the  nation  that  domestic  oil  produc- 
tion had  reached  its  peak  and  from  then  on 
it  would  all  be  down  hill. 

President  Hoover  proclaimed  public  lands 
off  limits  for  exploration. 

And  In  the  oU  Industry,  Itself,  top  men 
were  urging  a  halt  to  drilling  within  U.S.  bor- 
ders. 

Their  aim  was  to  preserve  potential  petro- 
leum reserves  for  future  emergencies.  They 
were  pioneers  of  the  "mothballs"  thec«-y  of 
oil  supply. 

They  were  Intelligent,  highly  educated 
men,  acting  with  the  best  of  Intentions.  But 
their  view  of  reality  was  clouded  by  negative 
thinking  about  what  the  domestic  oil  Indus- 
try, and  Independent  producers  In  particular, 
could  do  when  It  came  to  finding  oil  and  gas. 
Worse  yet,  their  visibility  on  future  reserves 
was  zero  when  they  looked  Into  their  crystal 
balls. 

One  of  the  major  chores  facing  IPAA  In 
those  early  years  was  to  inform  those  in 
Government  that  the  nation  was  not  running 
out  of  oil.  E^'entually,  optimism  about  do- 
mestic oil  availability  was  accepted  as  a  prime 
basis  in  formulating  U.S.  energy  policies. 

Now,  IPAA  Is  confronted  by  a  new  set  of 
pessimists.  Men  highly  placed  In  Govern- 
ment and  In  Industry,  are  saying  with  great 
authority  that  the  U.S.  Is  moving  along  a 
road  that  leads  to  greater  dependence  on 
foreign  oil. 

Hearings  last  month  by  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  gave  IPAA  the  oppor- 
tunity to  dispel  the  gloom  being  spread  by 
these  modern-day  alarmists. 

Bob  Burch,  president  of  RMOGA,  and  vice- 
chairman  of  IPAA's  Import  Policy  Commit- 
tee, put  on  the  record  estimates  by  leading 
private  and  public  agencies  of  the  hundreds 
of  billions  of  barrels  of  oil  and  hundreds  of 
trillions  of  cubic  feet  of  gas  that  are  yet  to  be 
discovered  In  the  Lower  48  states. 

And  Tom  Medders,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the 
Import  Policy  Committee,  told  the  prestig- 
ious House  group,  that  Independents  are 
ready  and  willing  to  put  new  fire  into  their 
historic  role  of  oll-flndlng.  But  Import  levels 
must  be  established  that  will  permit  them 
to  plan  their  exploration  and  development 
programs  with  confidence.  (Young  O. 
Mitchell.) 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  will  tlie 
Senator  from  Wyoming  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wyoming  for 
the  thoughtful  and  important  statement 
he  has  just  made  this  morning.  He  has 
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efTectively  and  factually  pointed  out  the 
oil  crisis  this  Nation  faces.  He  has  given 
the  Senate  some  reasons  why  this  indus- 
try faces  such  a  crisis.  I  hope  it  will  cause 
not  only  the  Senate  but  also  Federal 
agencies  to  begin  to  consider  the  problem 
urgently,  and  to  take  steps  to  alleviate 

it. 

I  was  present  when  Director  Laird 
presented  remarits  that  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  has  mentioned  and  placed  in 
the  Record  and  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  if,  after  pointing  out  what  the 
problem  was,  and  stating  the  case  and 
the  need  for  more  domestic  energy 
sources,  whether  Mr.  Laird  had  any  plans 
to  alleviate  the  situation. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Yes;  he  does  have  some 
plans  and  I  shall  be  happy  to  detail 
specifically  just  what  he  recommended. 

For  one  thing,  he  stresses  the  urgency 
of  an  overall  energy  policy  which  will 
focus  attention  upon  the  need  that  we 
have  in  this  country  for  fuel  in  the  fu- 
ture, in  order  to  satisfy  all  the  energy 
needs  we  have,  as  well  as  the  need  for 
exploration  and  development  of  our  re- 
sources in  order  to  develop  the  potential 
we  have. 

Insofar  as  our  allies'  interests  go,  the 
NATO  coimtries  and  Japan  would  likely 
have  to  make  accommodations  with 
Libya,  Iraq,  and  other  important  oil- 
supplying  countries,  if  there  should  be  a 
disruption  in  the  delivery  of  oil  from 
those  areas. 

Obviously,  the  alternative  would  be  the 
development  of  other  sources  of  supply 
In  other  free  world  areas.  But  this  could 
take  considerable  time. 

There  are  no  quick,  easy  answers  for 
these  energy  deficient  coimtries.  But, 
with  respect  to  our  domestic  needs,  I 
think  all  agree,  certainly  those  of  us  who 
have  taken  the  time  to  investigate  the 
problem,  that  the  most  competent  au- 
thorities estimate  we  have  just  barely 
scratched  the  surface,  insofar  as  the 
development  of  our  resources  here  In  this 
country  go. 

Further,  in  specific  response  to  the 
question  raised  by  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  let  me  say  that  as  chairman 
of  the  Petroleum  Security  Subcommittee 
of  the  Foreign  Petroleum  Supply  Com- 
mittee, it  was  the  duty  and  the  respon- 
sibility of  Dr.  Wilson  Laird,  the  Director 
of  the  OfiBce  of  Oil  and  Gas,  to  make  rec- 
ommendations and  to  review  the  situa- 
tion. He  has  done  that,  and  they  can  fur- 
ther reactivate,  if  necessary,  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Supply  Committee 
which  has  been  on  a  standby  basis  since 
1967. 

Generally  speaking,  I  think  that  the 
need  is  to  take  advantage  of  every  re- 
source we  have  in  this  country.  There 
have  been  some  who  have  said,  "Let  us 
forget  about  the  15  percent  of  the  re- 
serves we  have  in  the  so-called  stripper 
wells."  I  know  that  many  of  these  wells 
are  in  the  home  State  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma.  They 
are  also  in  Wyoming,  representing  rather 
significant  reserves. 

Some  have  said,  "Let  us  forget  about 
that,  because  this  oil  is  too  high  priced, 
let  us  forget  about  that  15  percent  of  our 
mown  reserves,  and  let  us  shut  off  the 
J^ells."  A  lot  of  things  happen,  so  that 
«iey  could  not  be  brought  back  into  pro- 
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duction,  as  the  Senator  knows,  but,  with 
reckless  abandon  for  the  long-range, 
even  the  short-range  welfare  of  this 
country,  there  have  been  some,  within 
the  last  year,  who  have  said,  "Let  us  for- 
get about  that." 

I  think  now,  that  the  lack  of  wisdom 
and  foresight  on  the  part  of  those  mak- 
ing such  recommendations  is  obvious  to 
all  of  us. 

Thank  heavens,  we  have  the  reserves. 
Thank  heavens,  we  can  still  produce 
them. 

For  those  who  thought  we  could  con- 
tinue to  import  foreign  oil,  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  knows,  we  can  im- 
port it,  but  no  one  wants  to  buy  it  be- 
cause it  is  so  high  priced — higher  than 
our  domestically  produced  oils. 

I  think  these  are  some  of  the  things 
that  Dr.  Laird  was  saying  to  us. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  If  the  Senator  wiU 
yield  on  that  point,  a  year  ago,  when  the 
Oil  Import  Study  Commission  was  con- 
ducting its  investigation  and  study,  a 
great  point  was  made  about  how,  if  this 
country  would  virtually  stop  domestic 
production  of  oil  and  import  all  the  oil 
it  needed  from  foreign  sources — largely 
from  the  Middle  East — the  consumers  of 
this  countrj'  could  save  about  $5  billion 
a  year. 

The  implication  was  made  that  the  oil 
industry  in  the  United  States  was  over- 
charging our  citizens  and  its  customers 
by  about  $5  billion  a  year. 

At  the  present  time,  however,  if  my 
information  is  correct,  the  cost  of  crude 
from  domestic  sources  is  something 
barely  over  $3  a  barrel — $3.06  a  barrel. 
Since  this  country  uses  about  4.4  billion 
barrels  of  oil  a  year,  It  would  cost  us 
about  $13.4  billion  to  supply  the  domestic 
demand  with  U.S.  crude.  Using  the  same 
figures  and  paying  Uie  current  price  for 
imported  crude,  which  is  about  $4.25,  It 
would  cost  $18.6  billion  to  supply  that 
demand. 

So  that,  right  now,  the  domestic  In- 
dustry is  saving  the  American  oil  con- 
sumer about  $5  billion. 

In  other  words,  the  situation  is  re- 
versed. 

Yet,  I  have  not  heard  any  of  the  critics 
of  the  oil  industry  making  that  point. 

Mr.  President,  I  beheve  it  is  high  time 
that  we  should  make  that  very  point. 

At  the  same  time,  as  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  knows,  we  do  have  a  definite 
crisis  in  natural  gas,  as  he  has  men- 
tioned this  morning. 

Gas  from  domestic  sources  costs  the 
consumer,  at  the  wholesale  level,  30  cents 
per  million  cubic  feet,  so  that  the  total 
cost  is  about  $6  billion  a  year.  This  coun- 
try used  approximately  20  billion  million 
cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  in  1969.  If  we 
Imported  natural  gas  to  totally  meet  that 
demand,  at  the  present  cost  of  approxi- 
mately 60  cents  per  million  cubic  feet, 
this  would  cost  the  consumer  about  $12 
billion. 

In  fact,  that  we  are  able  to  get  gas 
from  domestic  sources  saves  the  con- 
sumer about  $6  billion.  The  saving  by 
having  available  domestic  crude  oil  Is  $5.4 
billion.  The  saving  from  natural  gas  is 
$6  billion.  So  that  the  oil  industry  in  the 
United  States,  at  the  present  moment,  is 
saving  the  American  consumer  about  $11 
billion  a  year  over  what  he  would  have 


to  pay  for  the  same  product  if  it  was 
imported. 

To  me,  that  is  a  sigmncant  accom- 
plisliment,  something  that  the  Senate 
should  be  aware  of,  and  something  that 
those  who  administer  our  oil  policy 
should  recognize.  Because,  if  we  ever  get 
into  the  position  where  we  must  have 
the  products  from  foreign  sources,  then 
we  will  pay  through  the  nose  continually 
and  this  country  would  be  terribly  hurt 
economically,  and  in  all  other  aspects,  if 
the  cost  of  energy  goes  up. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  If  I  could  interrupt  the 
Senator  at  that  point,  a  former  distin- 
guished Chairman  of  the  Interstate  Oil 
Compact  Commission,  let  me  observe 
that  the  charge  has  been  made,  among 
others  that  have  been  bandied  about, 
that  the  Interstate  Oil  Compact  Com- 
mission has  been  used  as  a  price-fixing 
mechanism,  a  charge  which  is  completely 
false,  that  has  no  substantiation  at  all, 
a  charge  which  overlooks  the  truly  im- 
portant contribution  the  Interstate  Oil 
Compact  Commission  makes,  in  that,  by 
pacing  the  oil  wells  as  oil  is  produced 
from  them,  we  get  far  more  nearly  com- 
plete recovery  of  the  oil  and  natural  gas 
that  is  undergroimd,  than  would  result  if 
we  were  to  run  the  wells  wide  open. 

So  that  actually,  Instead  of  trying  to 
operate  the  Interstate  Compact  as  a 
price-fixing  mechanism,  which  it  has 
never  been,  and  is  not  now.  actually  it  has 
served  the  people  of  this  country  very 
well. 

It  has  resulted  In  far  greater  recov- 
eries of  oil  and  natural  gas  than  could 
ever  have  been  accomplished  otherwise 
and  has  done  so  with  less  cost  consistent 
with  good  management.  Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  The  Senator  from 
Wyoming  is  entirely  correct.  The  whole 
purpose  of  the  Interstate  Oil  Compact 
Commission  \s  to  develop  and  promul- 
gate a  body  for  the  conservation  of  oil 
that  enables  It  to  be  able  to  recover  the 
maximum  amount  of  our  petroleum  re- 
serves at  the  lowest  possible  cost  for  de- 
velopment. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  And  to  prevent  the 
physical  waste  of  oil  and  gas  as  well  as 
to  protect  correlative  rights  of  the  vari- 
ous owners. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. And  the  lOCC  has  done  a  great 
service  to  the  consumer  of  oil  products. 

The  lOCC  Is  not  In  league  with  the 
companies  but  works  for  the  interests  of 
the  consumers  of  the  products.  It  makes 
certain  that  products  are  not  wasted  or 
produced  at  high  cost. 

I  would  like  to  mention  one  other  point 
to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming.  I  have 
menioned  already  the  vast  savings  the 
American  consumers  are  now  getting  be- 
cause we  have  available  domestic  sources 
of  oil  and  natural  gas. 

According  to  figures  of  the  Oil  Im- 
port Administration,  in  June  1969,  the 
import  of  residual  fuel  oil  used  primarily 
for  industrial  power  generation  was  970,- 
000  barrels  per  day.  The  spot  price  on 
the  east  coast  was  $1.80  per  barrel. 

A  year  later,  June  1970 — and  this  was 
before  the  most  recent  crunch  for  tank- 
ers developed — the  importation  of  fuel 
oil  had  increased  to  approximately  1.4 
million  barrels  a  day  of  residual  fuel 
oil.  But  the  price  was  more  than  d(mble 
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the  price  of  a  year  ago.  The  price  now 
averages  S4  a  barrel.  This  shows  how  fast 
prices  increase  when  a  shortage  develops 
or  when  there  is  high  demand. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
INTYRE  > .  The  time  of  the  Senator  has 
expired. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  an  additional  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
object,  but  could  we  have  an  idea  that 
that  is  pretty  much  the  tilRe  that  will 
be  required? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  That  is  correct. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  the 
average  U.S.  production  of  residual  fuel 
oil  is  only  160,000  barrels  a  day,  while 
the  demand  is  more  than  1.5  million 
barrels  a  day. 

The  reason  that  production  is  so  low 
is  that  the  overall  cost  of  this  product 
has  been  kept  at  an  artificially  low  price. 
It  hail  therefore  not  been  economic  for 
our  companies  to  produce  residual  fuel 
oil  when  they  know  they  cannot  produce 
it  and  obtain  fair  prices  for  it. 

This  is  a  clear  indication  of  what 
would  happen  if  our  country  allows  this 
situation  to  continue.  We  could  not  meet 
the  demand. 

It  bothers  me.  and  I  know  that  it 
bothers  the  Senator  from  Wyoming,  that 
when  anyone  speaks  out  to  set  the  record 
straight  concerning  the  energy  situation 
in  this  country,  many  people  feel  that  we 
are  really  doing  it  for  the  oil  companies. 
Nevertheless,  we  are  trying  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  consumers  of  the  oil 
products.  The  oil  companies  make  only  a 
very  modest  profit  on  their  products,  as 
they  must.  It  is  the  public  who  will  be 
hurt  if  the  oil  companies  cannot  meet 
the  demand  for  the  products  without 
pollution. 

In  this  way  the  consumers'  interests 
are  at  stake.  It  causes  us  great  concern 
when  this  Nation,  through  shortsighted 
policies,  allows  our  energy  supply  to 
diminish. 

I  compliment  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming for  bringing  the  subject  before  the 
Senate  in  the  very  thorough  manner  he 
has  done  this  morning. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  for  his  con- 
tribution this  morning.  He  has  made  a 
very  important  contribution  toward  a 
full  and  more  thorough  understanding 
of  a  very  deep  and  growing  and  impor- 
tant problem. 

I  suspect  that  some  of  those  Senators 
and  people  throughout  the  country  who 
have  been  critical  of  the  oil  companies 
and  have  claimed  that  they  have  gouged 
them,  as  they  have  chosen  to  character- 
ize their  activities,  will  display  surpris- 
ingly short  memories.  Despite  the  fact 
that  oil  has  not  gone  up  in  price  as  have 
other  products,  but  has  been  far  lower — 
there  has  been  no  escalation  in  the  price 
of  oil  comparable  at  all  with  the  overall 
price  rise  of  products  generally — they 
will  continue  to  criticize  the  industry 
and  will  not  face  up  to  the  fact  that  the 
policies  they  were  advocatine  earUer  are 


contributory  to  the  very  conditions  that 
they  will  complain  of  this  coming  winter 
when  we  do  not  have  enough  fuel  to 
keep  all  of  the  homes  warm  or  all  of  the 
factories  going  full  blast. 

I  make  that  observation  because  it  is 
a  popular  practice  these  days  to  pick  out 
a  whipping  boy  and.  no  matter  which 
way  it  goes,  to  find  fault. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


PERIOD    FOR    TRANSACTION    OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
INTYRE  > .  There  will  be  a  brief  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness, with  a  time  limitation  of  3  minutes. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  I  be  permitted 
to  speak  for  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EULOGY  FOR  DAN  A.  KIMBALL 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  on 
yesterday  the  Honorable  Dan  A.  IQmball 
departed  this  life. 

Dan  KimbaU  was  a  courageous  and  eflS- 
cient  pilot  during  World  War  I.  He  was 
a  successful  businessman  and  a  distin- 
guished public  servant  as  Secretary  of 
the  Navy.  But  above  all  he  was  a  fine 
citizen  and  a  great  human  being. 

I  am  proud  to  be  counted  among  his 
friends. 

Dan  Kimball  was  successful  in  all  of 
his  endeavors,  but  it  was  as  a  warm, 
kindly,  and  tolerant  and  understanding 
human  that  I  remember  him  best. 

I  have  known  many  successful  men. 
but  I  have  known  few  men  who  equaled 
him  in  his  compassion  and  understand- 
ing of  other  people. 

He  was  deeply  Interested  in  public  af- 
fairs and  in  people.  But  I  have  never 
known  him  to  be  bitter  toward  anyone, 
nor  to  exhibit  hatred  toward  any  man. 

He  recognized  the  right  of  every  other 
human  being  to  live  his  own  life  and  to 
have  his  own  views.  Although  he  had  pos- 
itive views  of  his  own  about  our  society, 
never  did  he  arrogate  to  himself  the  right 
of  ultimate  judgment  or  an  attitude  of 
infallibility. 

In  short,  Dan  Kimball  was  a  civilized 
man,  possessing  to  a  high  degree  the 
qualities  which  our  country  and  the  world 
are  so  desperately  in  need  of  today. 

He  led  a  full  life.  He  enjoyed  it  and  he 
brought  much  pleasure  to  many  people 
and  contributed  much  to  his  fellow  men. 
I  shall  certainly  miss  him. 

To  his  widow,  whom  many  of  us  knew 
as  Doris  Fleeson  the  columnist.  I  extend 
my  deepest  sympathy.  Together,  she  and 
Dan  enjoyed  many  years  of  lively  and 
interesting  experiences  and  gave  much  to 
their  friends. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  an 
article  containing  an  obituary  for  Dan 
A.  Kimball,  from  the  New  York  Times 
of  this  morning,  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Dan  a.  Kimball  Is  Dead  at  74;  Navt  Secee- 
TARY  Under  Truman 

Washington,  July  30. — Dan  A.  Kimball,  a 
World  War  I  pilot  with  Jimmy  Doollttle,  who 
went  on  to  become  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in 
the  Truman  Administration,  died  today  at 
the  age  of  74. 

A  spokesman  said  Mr.  Kimball,  recently 
retired  bead  of  the  Aerojet  General  Corpora- 
tion, had  entered  Georgetown  University 
Hospital  Sunday  with  Internal  bleeding  of 
the  gastrointestinal  tract.  The  cause  of  death 
Is  still  to  be  determined. 

Mr.  Kimball,  who  married  Doris  Fleeson, 
the  former  syndicated  columnist,  had  homes 
both  here  and  at  Palm  Springs,  Calif.  His  ilrst 
marriage  to  Dorothy  Ames  ended  in  dlvc^rce 
in  1957. 

POLITICS    AND   FLYING 

Mr.  Kimball  who  was  named  Secretary  ol 
the  Navy  by  President  Truman  on  June  28, 
1951,  rose  to  that  post  through  a  career  that 
encompassed   flying,   business   and   politics. 

As  a  second  lieutenant  In  the  Army  Air 
Corps  In  1918,  he  piloted  pursuit  planes  and 
was  mustered  out  as  a  first  lieutenant  at 
the  end  of  the  war. 

Moving  to  California  In  1920  he  began  a 
long  career  with  the  General  Tire  and  Rub- 
ber Company  of  Akron,  Ohio,  when  he  Joined 
Its  sales  department  in  Los  Angeles.  Even- 
tually he  became  the  company's  manager  for 
11  Western  states,  vice  president  and  director. 
He  also  became  executive  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Aerojet  Corporation. 

In  politics.  Mr.  Kimball  was  a  middle-of- 
the-road  Democrat  who  solicited  funds  from 
friends  for  President  Truman  In  1948,  when 
Mr.  Truman  won  his  upset  victory  over  CJov. 
Thomas  E.  Dewey  of  New  York. 

In  1950  he  toyed  with  the  Idea  of  opposing 
James  Roosevelt  for  the  Democratic  nomina- 
tion for  Governor  of  California,  but  dropped 
out  when  he  concluded  that  no  Democrat 
could  beat  the  Republican  candidate.  Earl 
Warren. 

LED   TOKYO    AIR   RAID 

Mr.  Kimball  was  one  of  the  country's  few 
Industrialists  to  support  President  Truman 
In  the  1948  bid  for  re-election.  His  support  of 
the  Democratic  party  led  to  his  appointment, 
in  February  of  1949,  as  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  for  Air.  Mr.  Kimball,  who  held  a 
private  pilot's  license  and  flew  his  own  plane, 
was  the  flrst  former  Air  Corps  pilot  to  head 
aviation  in  the  Navy. 

Dan  Able  KimbaU  was  born  In  St.  Louis 
on  March  1.  1896.  After  attending  pubUc 
schools  there  and  taking  several  correspond- 
ence courses,  he  Joined  the  aviation  section 
of  the  Signal  Corps  In  1917. 

As  an  air  cadet  at  ground  school  In  Berke- 
ley, C^lf.,  he  was  a  classmate  of  James  H. 
Doollttle,  who  m  1942  was  to  lead  a  carrier- 
based  air  raid  over  Tokyo  and  who  later  be- 
came an  Air  Force  General.  The  two  young 
aviators  also  went  through  flight  school  to- 
gether at  Rockwell  Field,  San  Diego. 

As  director  of  Aerojet  at  Azusa,  C^Uf..  a 
General  Tire  subsidiary  that  manufactured 
Jet-assisted  take-off  equipment,  Mr.  Kimball 
was  In  charge  of  the  developmend  program. 
Under  his  direction  Aerojet  cooperated  with 
the  Douglas  Aircraft  Company  and  other 
manufacturers  to  develop  hlgh-altltude  re- 
.search  rockets  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
data  100  miles  or  more  In  space. 

In  stressing  the  Importance  of  such  data. 
Mr.  Kimball  once  observed:  "We  now  need 
fac's  to  prove  or  disprove  the  assumptions 
scientists  have  made  regarding  this  unex- 
plored region." 

Mr.  Kimball  went  on  leave  from  his  Indus- 
trial activities  in  1949  after  President  Tru- 
man named  him  Assistant  Secretary  ol  the 
Navy  for  Air.  He  began  his  career  in  the  Navy 
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Department  in  the  midst  of  a  controversy  in 
which  the  Navy  opposed  the  restricted  role 
assigned  It  as  a  result  of  the  armed  forces 
unification  plan. 

One  of  Mr.  Kimball's  first  public  state- 
ments was  an  afilrmatlon  of  the  Important 
future  that  lay  ahead  for  Navy  aircraft  ear- 
Before  he  became  Secretary  oif  the  Navy, 
Mr.  Kimball  had  served  as  Under  Secretary, 
and  In  both  roles  was  responsible  for  direct- 
ing the  large  expansion  of  the  Navy  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  Korean  war. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  join  with  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas in  paying  tribute  to  Dan  Kim- 
ball. 

I  knew  Dan  Kimball  very  well  and  also 
his  wife  Doris  who  was  an  outstanding 
columnist.  Dan  was  very  kind  and  a  very 
interested  and  spirited  human  being. 

I  join  with  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
in  expressing  the  sympathy  of  Mrs. 
Javits  and  myself  to  Doris. 

We  shall  miss  him  very  much. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  We  will.  I  appre- 
ciate the  comments  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 


DISASTROUS  EFFECT  OF  THE  VIET- 
NAM WAR  ON  THE  MORALE  OF 
THE  ARMED  FORCES 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  disastrous  effects  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam  is  upon  the  morale  of  the  men 
in  our  Armed  Forces. 

As  I  have  said  on  many  occasions, 
my  criticisms  of  our  involvement  in 
Vietnam  are  not  directed  at  our  GI's  or 
their  officers.  My  criticisms  have  been 
directed  at  the  civilian  officials  who, 
even  with  the  best  of  intentions,  got  this 
nation  into  an  impossible  war  and  who 
either  persist  in  their  erroneous  judg- 
ments, or  do  not  know  what  to  do  to  get 
us  out. 

In  the  meantime,  it  is  only  our  Ameri- 
can society  that  disintegrates  by  polar- 
ization, pollution,  and  poverty,  but  the 
effects  are  felt  within  the  Pentagon  it- 
self. 

When  war  tears  not  only  the  fabric 
of  domestic  society,  but  rips  apart  the 
morale  of  the  men  in  our  fighting  forces, 
it  is  time  for  the  Commander  in  Chief 
to  take  note. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  significant  com- 
munications—from a  GI  now  in  Viet- 
nam, and  from  the  Secretary  to  the  Con- 
cerned Academy  Graduates,  an  organi- 
zation of  graduates  of  the  Military, 
Naval,  Air  Force,  and  Merchant  Marine 
Academies. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

JULT  18.  1970. 
Senator  J.  W.  Pulbright, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  PTJt,BRiGHT:  Since  this  Is  a 
letter  of  support,  I  needn't  elaborate  my  posi- 
tion. I  plan  to  do  so  In  letters  to  your  critics. 

Myself  and  many  many  GI's  I  work  with 
are  very  much  opposed  to  the  continuation 
of  this  war.  As  a  combat  engineer  squad 
leader.  I  have  worked  very  closely  with  the 
Infantry  on  countless  occasions.  It  Is  my 
opinion  that  opposition  to  the  war  runs 
deepest  In  these  over-worked,  mal-treated, 
deeply  respected  Individuals. 


I  simply  want  you  to  have  this  letter  and 
others  like  It  to  temper  the  glowing  words 
so  many  Congressmen  have  for  the  dedica- 
tion to  victory  of  our  GI's.  It  Is  your  words 
not  those  of  blind  flagwavers  which  keep  up 
the  morale  of  so  many  over  here. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  a  speech 
you  delivered  to  a  group  of  summer  interna 
in  1967.  I  never  dreamed  I'd  be  here  three 
years  later.  You  and  your  colleagues'  relent- 
less pressure  will  hopefully  force  the  country 
out  of  this  entanglement  and  encourage 
more  discrete  policy-making  in  the  future. 

Thank  you  for  all  your  efforts. 
Sincerely  yours. 


JUNE  27.  1970. 
Senator  J.  W.  FVlbright, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sir:  As  graduates  of  the  United  States 
Military.  Naval,  and  Air  Force  Academies,  we 
condemn  the  waging  of  war  In  Indo-Chlna 
by  American  forces.  We  urge  Immediate  and 
total  withdrawal  of  American  troops  from 
Viet  Nam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia. 

As  soldiers  trained  In  the  art  of  war.  we 
know  that  this  war  cannot  be  won. 

As  ex-officers  dedicated  to  this  nation's 
defense,  we  know  that  this  war  Is  unrelated 
to  our  security. 

As  men  for  whom  the  Ideas  of  human  dig- 
nity and  personal  honor  still  have  meaning, 
we  know  that  this  war  is  inhuman  and  dis- 
honorable. 

We  are  neither  "effete  snobs "  nor  "sincere 
but  uninformed"  students.  We  are  profes- 
sional and  experienced  military  men.  We 
have  been  to  Viet  Nam — not  on  VIP  tours, 
but  on  combat  assignments  Our  knowledge 
of  the  war  does  not  derive  from  briefings 
In  Washington  or  Saigon,  but  from  expe- 
rience In  the  field.  We  have  given  thoee 
briefings,  and  we  know  what  those  briefings 
do  not  tell.  We  have  not  shaken  hands  with 
the  troops:  we  have  led  them. 

Nor  are  we  "anarchists"  or  "tired  radicals". 
We  have  marched  in  many  more  military 
parades  than  in  demonstrations.  But  we 
have  discovered  reluctantly,  painfully,  be- 
latedly, that  we  have  been  marching  to  the 
wrong  drum. 

We   are   through   marching. 

We  call  upon  the  American  people  to  put 
aside  the  emotional  catch-words  "humiUa- 
tlon"  and  "defeat"  urged  upon  them  by 
those  who  would  waste  more  lives  to  Justify 
the  lives  already  wasted. 

We  call  upon  the  Congress  to  act  with 
speed  and  determination  to  end  this  war. 

We  call  upon  all  members  of  the  military 
to  discipline  themselves  against  wishful 
thinking,  against  the  belief  that  "one  more 
escalation  will  end  the  war."  against  the 
recurrence  of  the  My  Lai  massacre,  and 
above  all  against  the  dangerous  rationaliza- 
tion that  they  are  "only  obeying  orders." 

We  call  upon  our  fellow  academy  grad- 
uates to  find  the  courage  In  speaking  out 
against  this  war  that  they  have  already 
displayed   upon   the   battlefield. 

Dan  Embree. 
Secretary.   Concerned   Graduates  of  the 
United  States  Military,  Naval,  and  Air 
Force  Academies. 

Concerned  Academy  GRADtrATES 
At  West  Point,  at  Annapolis,  at  the  Air 
Force,  Coa-st  Guard,  and  Merchant  Marine 
.'Academies,  we  learned  to  tell  the  truth — even 
when  that  truth  was  painful.  We  will  not 
depart  now  from  the  code  we  lived  by  then. 
Accordingly,  we  must  speak  out  now  about 
the  war  In  Southeast  Asia: 

1.  The  truth  Is  that  this  war  cannot  be 
won.  Even  with  massive  bombing  or  invasion 
of  North  Viet  Nam.  even  with  the  occupation 
of  L.aos  and  Cambodia,  even  with  ten  times 
our  highest  troop  levels,  even  with  nuclear 
weapons,  we  cannot  win  because  there  are 


no  military  objectives  In  this  war.  There  are 
no  pieces  of  ground — no  hills,  no  sanctu- 
aries— which  If  captured  would  mean  the 
end  of  the  war.  We  can  eradicate  the  p)eople 
of  Viet  Nam.  We  can  make  the  land  uninhab- 
itable. But  destruction  is  not  victory.  The 
South  Vietnamese  government  and  the  Viet 
Cong  are  fighting  a  civil  war  for  the  minds 
of  the  Vietnamese  people.  Because  minds  are 
never  really  changed  by  guns,  we  can  be  of 
little  help  m  this  struggle.  Because  ue  are 
the  foreigners  to  the  Vietnamese,  we  cannot 
force  them  to  accept  our  choice.  We  c€in 
only  prolong  the  agony  of  their  decision. 

2.  The  truth  is  that  withdrawal  from 
Southeast  Asia  will  mean  neither  defeat  nor 
dishonor  for  the  United  States.  Had  the  prob- 
lems of  Southeast  Asia  been  military,  we 
woiUd  have  solved  them  long  ago.  But  the 
military  cannot  be  expected  to  solve  politi- 
cal, social,  and  economic  problems.  The  only 
dishonor  we  face  Is  In  continuing  our  disas- 
trous policies  In  the  belief  that  we  can  Justify 
them  by  more  destruction. 

3.  The  truth  is  that  this  war  Is  not  being 
fought  for  freedom.  It  Is  being  fought  to  keep 
one  faction  of  Vietnamese  militarists  in  power 
and  another  faction  of  Vietnamese  militarists 
out  of  power.  The  regime  we  support  Is  in- 
tolerant of  dissent  and  commits  atrocities 
against  Its  own  people.  The  Viet  Cong  do 
these  things  too.  How  are  we  to  choose  be- 
tween them? 

4.  The  truth  is  that  this  war  Is  not  vital 
to  American  Interests,  or  to  American  secu- 
rity, or  to  American  prestige.  We  do  not  need 
Vietnamese  rice  or  Vietnamese  rubber;  even 
If  we  did.  It  would  be  cynical  to  buy  them 
with  Vietnamese  blood.  We  are  not  threat- 
ened at  home  by  the  Vietnamese  or  even  by 
the  Chinese.  We  cannot  risk  a  prestige  that 
is  all  but  lost  In  the  aftermath  of  the  mas- 
sacre at  My  Lai  and  the  Invasion  of  Cambodia. 
We  can  regain  the  confidence  of  our  own 
people  and  of  the  entire  world  by  stopping 
this  war  now. 

5.  The  truth  is  that  an  orderly  and  safe 
withdrawal  from  Viet  Nam  Is  militarily  pos- 
sible at  a  much  faster  rate  than  at  present. 
The  American  Armed  Forces  have  great  re- 
sources for  moving  men  and  materiel  effi- 
ciently over  long  distances  on  short  notice, 
and  for  protecting  themselves  as  they  do  It. 
The  same  efficiency  that  we  have  demon - 
.St rated  In  deploying  to  Lebanon,  t-o  Santo 
Domingo,  to  Viet  Nam,  to  Cambodia,  can  be 
demonstrated  In  disengaging. 

6.  The  truth  Is  that  whatever  good  our 
entry  Into  Viet  Nam  might  possibly  have 
accomplished  has  been  accomplished.  We 
have  bought  five  years  for  the  Vietnamese  to 
construct  a  stable  and  popular  government. 
If  they  have  not  done  so.  It  Is  unlikely  that 
thev  will  begin  now. 

7.  The  truth  Is  that  our  withdrawal  will 
not  mean  an  Immediate  military  victory 
for  the  Viet  Cong.  The  South  Vietnamese 
Army  Is  strong  enough  to  hold  the  coun- 
try if  it  has  the  support  of  Its  people, 
oiir  departure  will  only  mean  that  It  will 
have  to  begin  to  win  that  support  in 
earnest. 

8  The  truth  Is  that  we  have  no  right 
to  lear  a  possible  bloodbath  If  the  Saigon 
regime  should  collapse,  while  we  are  pres- 
ently engaged  In  a  real  bloodbath  of  mas- 
sive proportions  Random  artillery  fire,  free 
fire  zones,  saturation  bombing,  and  politi- 
cal assassination,  all  carried  out  among  the 
civilian  population  and  under  American 
direction,  account  for  a  tremendous  loss  of 
Vetnamese  lives.  And  unlike  the  My  Lai 
massacre,  these  things  happen  every  day. 

9.  Tlie  truth  is  that  this  Is  becoming  a 
racial  war.  American  soldiers  often  find  it 
difficult  to  respect  or  understand  a  people 
whose  physical  characteristics,  language, 
and  culture  are  so  different  from  their 
own.  American  troops  often  refer  to  the 
Vietnamese  as  "gooks"  or  "dinks"  or 
"slopes,"  and  they  often  characterize  them 
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as  lazy  or  sneaky  or  liLferlor.  These  attl- 
Uides  make  It  easier  to  kill. 

10.  The  truth  Is  that  the  tHilted  States 
has  violated  Its  own  military  doctrine  at 
every  step  of  its  Increasing  Involvement  In 
Viet  Nam.  Before  1965  our  academies 
taught  that  the  United  States  mtist  not 
flght  a  land  war  In  Asia,  that  Insurgen- 
cies In  any  country  must  be  resolved  by 
the  people  of  that  country  themselves, 
that  conventional  air  power  must  be  used 
as  an  adjunct  to  ground  combat  opera- 
tions and  not  as  an  end  In  Itself,  and 
above  all  that  military  operations  are  an 
extension  of  political  policy  and  not  the 
other  way  around. 

11.' The  truth  Is  that  unless  we  stop 
this  war  now,  the  division  In  our  own 
country  may  soon  be  Irreparable.  Already 
Americans  have  been  killed  by  other  Amer- 
icans on  our  own  streets  and  campuses 
over  a  war  on  the  other  side  of  the  world. 

12.  The  truth  Is  that  the  Constitution 
we  have  all  sworn  to  defend  Is  In  grave 
Jeopardy.  It  Is  by  no  means  clear  that 
the  continued  conduct  of  the  war  In  Viet 
Nam  and  particularly  the  Invasion  of  Cam- 
bodia without  the  specific  approval  of  Con- 
gress are  Constitutional  acts.  Several  legal 
challenges  to  this  war  are  underway,  both 
In  Congress  and  In  the  courts.  But  while 
this  Issue  remains  unresolved,  our  troojjs 
continue  to  die. 

13.  The  truth  Is  that  It  Is  not  each  citi- 
zen's duty  to  leave  all  decisions  of  military 
and  foreign  policy  to  the  Firesldent  In  the 
belief  that  "he  has  all  the  facts."  If  the  i>eo- 
ple  do  not  have  all  the  facts,  they  must  de- 
mand them,  for  It  Is  they  who  pay  the  price 
for  mistaken  decisions.  Leaders  who  had  all 
the  facts  sent  our  troops  Into  Viet  Nam  In 
the  first  place,  and  they  told  us  that  we  had 
"turned  the  corner"  there,  that  we  could  see 
"the  light  at  the  end  of  the  timnel,"  that 
we  could  begin  to  withdraw  our  troops  by 
the  end  of  1965.  The  President  thought  he 
had  all  the  facts  when  he  sent  our  troops 
Into  Cambodia  in  search  of  a  secret  head- 
quarters. But  the  headquarters  was  not  there. 

14.  The  truth  la  that  dissent  Is  not  unpa- 
triotic. We  are  not  "criminal  misfits"  or 
"effete  snob.s  "  We  are  patriotic  military  men 
acting  In  the  traditions  of  duty  and  courage 
Instilled  by  our  academies. 


SPANISH  BASES 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning's  New  York  Times  publi.^^hed  a 
news  dispatch  by  Richard  Eder  date- 
lined  Madrid.  This  account  reports  that 
the  Spanish  base  agreement  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Foreign  Relations  Commis- 
sion of  the  Spanish  Cortes. 

I  do  not  beheve  it  has  been  finally 
signed  by  our  Government,  b'>^t  the  sub- 
stance of  it  has  been  agreed  upon.  A 
copy  of  the  agreement  was  dismissed  in- 
formally b:'fore  an  executive  n;ecting  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreifrn  Relations  last 
week  relating  to  a  renewal  and  extension 
of  the  Spanish  bases  agreement. 

The  lease  for  these  bases  was  origi- 
nally made  in  1953,  and  extended  in  1963. 
Now.  we  come  to  an  extension  cf  5  years, 
involving  a  great  many  new  undertak- 
ings. 

There  nre  two  or  three  things  p. bout 
thi.^  nevv's  account  I  wish  to  criH  to  the 
attention  of  Senators.  The  ne.v.s  account 
reports  the  agreement  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Foreign  Relations  Commis- 
sion of  the  Spanish  Cortes.  As  Senators 
know,  the  Cortes  is  something  less  than 
independent:  and  it  certainly  is  not  as 
independent  as  the  Senate  and  Congress. 


Yet  the  agreement  has  been  submitted 
tx)  them  for  their  approval.  As  far  as 

I  know  they  do  not  have  the  same  con- 
stitutional provision  we  have  with  re- 
gard to  consent  of  the  Senate  to  a  treaty. 

The  point  I  make  is  that  this  is  a  very 
important  treaty.  The  news  account  out- 
lines some  of  Its  provisions.  There  is 
reference  to  credits  of  $125  million,  plus 
an  outright  grant  of  $20  million.  I 
thought  it  was  $25  million  but  the  article 
states  S20  million  in  cash,  I  believe  each 
year.  There  is  also  reference  to  the  sale 
of  a  number  of  F-4  phantom  jets.  This 
account  does  not  purport  to  give  all  the 
details  but  apparently  they  have  the 
right  to  buy  36  phantom  jets  for  many 
millions  of  dollars.  Their  worth  is  esti- 
mated at  more  tlian  $100  million. 

The  article  states  that  "a  squadron  of 
25  new  F-4-E's,  the  only  model  still  in 
production,  would  be  about  $110  million 
to  $120  million.  The  ones  being  sold  and 
offered  to  Spain  are  used  F-4  jets  and  are 
certainly  operable. 

The  point  I  make  is  that  this  type  of 
agreement  should  be  submitted  to  the 
Senate  in  the  form  of  a  treaty.  I  have 
asked  our  State  Department  to  submit 
it  as  a  treaty.  They  have  not  finally  de- 
cided one  way  or  the  othen,  although  the 
reluctance  to  make  a  decision  would  in- 
dicate that  they  do  not  intend  to  sub- 
mit it  as  a  treaty.  Among  other  reasons 
they  allege  they  are  afraid  it  might  be 
delayed  in  the  Senate.  I  could  not  guar- 
antee it  will  not  be,  but  I  can  guarantee 
it  will  receive  the  immediate  attention  of 
the  committee;  and  the  committee  will 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  vote  on  it, 
and  I  see  no  occasion  for  any  delay. 

This  is  not  the  kind  of  matter  that 
is  normally  subjected  to  delaying  tactics, 
and  on  this  occasion  I  again  urge  the 
administration  to  submit  this  agreement 
to  the  Senate  for  its  approval.  It  Is  not 
only  the  material  things  which  are  in- 
volved such  as  the  money  and  the  planes; 
it  is  the  significance  of  the  treaty  as  a 
secaiity  undertaking.  In  other  words,  are 
we  to  understand  from  this  treaty  that 
the  United  States  obligates  itself  to  come 

I I  the  a.ssistance  of  Spain  in  case  of  dif- 
f.culty?  This  is  tied  in  precisely  with  the 
commitments  resolution  which  this  body 
adopted  last  year.  It  is  relevant  to  much 
of  the  debate  with  regard  to  tlie  current 
bill  for  military  procurement. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ar'zona  Mr.  Goldw.^teri  and 
others  have  said  that  if  we  are  ever  to 
make  any  reduction  in  our  military  es- 
tablishmenr,  \ve  ma-rt  tailor  cur  agree- 
ments ap.d  our  obr^ali  ns  to  fit  those  re- 
ductions. With  that  principle  I  agree. 
Here  ij  an  example  where  there  is  an  op- 
nortimity  for  the  Senate  to  tailor  these 
obligations,  bi-.t  it  is  denied  by  tMe  pro- 
cedure f.^llowed  by  the  Executive.  The 
Senate  i.~  w  be  denied  the  opnortunity  to 
pass  on  the  nature  ci  this  agreement  and 
vh  ther  or  not  it  i.^  in  our  interest  to 
make  it 

Ev.-'n  in  Snain  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  full  effect  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  aarcement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  FULBT^IGHT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  5  additional  minutes. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  villi 
read  a  part  of  the  language  in  the  article: 

Although  much  of  the  Spanish  press  hw 
commented  on  what  It  terms  the  meager 
amount  of  aid  being  offered  by  the  United 
States,  moat  have  reported  that  the  Ameri- 
can commitment  to  defend  Spain  .  . 

I  emphasize  those  words  "to  defend 
Spain." 

.  .  .  has  been  Increased  from  the  temui  of 
the  1963  Joint  statement,  which  declared  that 
"a  threat  to  either  country  would  be  a  matter 
of  common  concern." 

Some  sources  famlUar  with  negotiations 
take  the  opposite  view.  A  phrase  referring  to 
United  States  agreement  to  "support  the  de- 
fense system  of  Spain"  does  not  necessarily 
Involve  anything  more,  they  say,  than  the 
f  umlahlng  of  equipment  and  technical  assist- 
ance. 

Mr.  President,  that  illustrates  clearly 
the  differences  of  view  here.  What  is  tlie 
purpose  of  hearings  before  the  committee 
and  debate  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  but 
to  determine  what  it  does  mean?  One  of 
the  secretaries  or  assistant  secretaries 
could  come  before  the  committee  and  say, 
"In  our  opinion  this  is  not  a  securit>' 
agreement,"  or  "In  our  opinion  it  does 
not  mean  we  go  to  their  assistance,  and 
send  arms  in  support."  On  the  other 
hand  some  people  will  say,  "Look  at  the 
language."  Here  is  what  it  states:  "We 
have  to  go  to  their  assistance." 

We  were  confronted  with  the  same  type 
thing  in  connection  with  the  Gulf  of  Ton- 
kin.  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  said,  in  ef- 
fect, "The  purpose  of  this  is  to  prevent 
a  wider  war  or  any  war."  The  President 
himself  in  the  'White  House  said,  in  ef- 
fect, "If  you  do  this  it  will  show  unity. 
There  will  never  be  a  war.  The  North 
'Vietnamese  will  never  challenge  this 
great  country.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to 
show  unity,  get  behind  the  President,  and 
there  will  not  be  any  war."  That  is  the 
purport  of  what  he  said.  Look  at  the 
hearings  and  look  at  what  the  Secretary 
of  State  said  before  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

If  you  quickly  pass  this  and  show  unity  the 
North  Vietnamese  will  not  challenge  the 
United  States.  We  are  too  powerful.  This  1b 
the  way  to  bring  this  unfortunate  conflict  to 
a  close. 

In  this  case  the  likely  development 
would  be  that  in  case  of  trouble  in  the 
future  we  will  be  confronted  with  the 
statement  that  we  agreed  to  support  the 
defense  system  of  Spain,  and  that  it  is 
clear  what  the  language  means.  It  would 
be  said  that  we  have  the  commitment 
and  it  is  our  duty  to  send  the  men  and 
the  money. 

This  Spanish  agreement  is  a  classic 
example  of  how  to  enlarge  the  commit- 
ments of  this  countiT  by  secret  agree- 
ments anu  executive  agreements  with- 
out the  approval  of  Congress. 

I  close  with  this  thought.  It  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Senate,  and  I  think  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  Senate  under  the  Con- 
stitution, to  insist  that  agreements  of 
this  kind  which  may  result  in  the  crea- 
tion of  an  obligation  to  go  to  the  defense 
of  a  foreign  country  with  men,  money, 
and  a'-ms,  be  passed  upon  by  the  Senate. 
I  do  not  assert  that  this  agreement  should 
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be  turned  down  or  that  it  is  improvident; 
I  have  my  reservations  about  it  but  I 
say  without  question  it  Is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Senate  to  exercise  its  duty 
and  its  responsibility  in  examining  it 
and  to  come  to  an  understanding,  at 
least  the  majority  of  this  body,  as  to 
what  it  means,  the  significance  of  the 
kind  of  undertaking  that  is  being  nego- 
tiated in  the  agreement  and  whether  to 
approve  it  or  disapprove  it. 

I  do  not  see  how  any  other  course  could 
be  acceptable  to  the  Senate.  To  proceed 
to  this  kind  of  commitment  on  the  basis 
of  an  executive  agreement,  in  secret, 
without  any  approval  of  the  Congress, 
would  I  think  be  unconstitutional.  I 
grant  that  the  decision  as  to  where  one 
draws  the  line  between  executive  agree- 
ments and  treaties  is  not  a  clear  one, 
but  I  think  this  is  so  far  on  the  side  of 
an  important  engagement  that  there  is 
no  question  about  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  hope  the  admin- 
istration will  send  it  up  as  a  treaty. 

Mr.  JA'VITS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  would  bear  with 
me  a  moment,  I  wanted  to  ask  him  to 
yield,  and  I  wanted  the  floor  in  my  o'wn 
right  also.  I  would  like  to  make  a  com- 
ment on  what  he  has  said  now. 

As  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  I  believe  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  is  right  about  the  fact  that 
because  it  might  be  uncomfortable  to  a 
dictatorship,  to  wit,  Franco  Spain,  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  bring  this  up 
rather  than  make  a  deal  with  a  dic- 
tatorship relating  to  bases.  The  Senator 
is  right  when  he  says  that  if  our  society 
Is  to  mean  what  it  says,  we  have  to  be 
straight  and  honorable  and  courageous 
enough  to  face  whether  the  people  have 
confidence  in  the  executive  and  support 
him  or  not. 

Personally,  much  as  I  disapprove  of  the 
Franco  dictatorship,  I  would  like  to  take 
a  look  at  such  an  executive  agreement  or 
treaty  objectively,  and  would  vote  for 
it,  even  if  I  had  to  hold  my  breath,  if  I 
were  convinced  that  it  was  in  the  interest 
of  the  security  of  the  world  and  of  the 
United  States. 

The  difficulty  is  that  officials  of  the 
administration  have  been  in  to  see  me — 
and  I  am  sure  others — to  challenge  the 
assertion  that  this  is  a  commitment. 
However,  we  would  have  to  look  at  the 
front  and  the  back  of  the  agreement  to 
determine  whether  this  is  the  same, 
more  or  less,  in  order  to  make  a  deter- 
mination whether  or  not  this  does  repre- 
sent a  commitment.  If  it  did,  there  is  no 
question  of  the  fact  that  it  ought  to  be 
a  treaty. 

I  have  two  suggestions  to  make.  The 
first  is  that  I  think  the  Secretary  of 
State  himself,  in  the  name  of  the  Presi- 
dent, ought  to  state  authoritatively  what 
view  the  United  States  will  take  if  there 
is  trouble,  because  we  have  the  protec- 
tion that,  if  it  is  not  a  commitment,  they 
still  have  to  come  back  to  us.  If  it  is  a 
commitment,  then  there  should  be  a 
treaty. 

The  other  suggestion  is  that  if  we  are 
going  to  get  into  an  area  something  like 
an  undeclared  war — because  it  is  unwise 


to  make  a  declaration  of  war  because  the 
way  of  the  world  indicates  it  would  bring 
many  obligations  and  resironsibilities 
into  it  that  we  may  not  like  or  want — 
therefore,  others,  like  myself,  are  trying 
to  determine  how  to  handle  the  question 
of  the  powers  of  the  President  and  the 
war  powers  of  Congress. 

Perhaps  a  new  technique  would  be  that 
If  we  should  have  only  the  advise  and 
consent  role,  without  the  treaty,  it  Is 
not  enough  for  us  and  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  to  be  consulted;  perhaps 
it  may  be  necessary  to  invoke 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  7  min- 
utes.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JA'VrrS.  Perhaps  we  ought  to  in- 
voke a  closed  door  meeting  of  the  Sen- 
ate so  that  at  least.  If  the  administra- 
tion chooses  not  to  submit  this  matter  as 
a  treaty,  the  Senate  knows  everything 
we  know  and  the  Senate  Is  acquainted 
with  the  commitment  the  administra- 
tion has  undertaken,  in  the  way  it  will 
interpret  the  words  of  the  bond,  and 
what  interpretation  we  have  made,  and 
what  we  know,  and  the  text  of  the  agree- 
ment. Then,  it  seems  to  me,  the  f  imction 
of  the  Senate  will  have  been  served  not- 
■withstanding  the  choice  of  the  admin- 
istration not  to  submit  to  the  Senate  a 
treaty. 

In  short,  to  summarize,  I  think  we  are 
entitled  to  assurance  from  the  highest 
levels  of  government  that  our  Govern- 
ment will  In  no  way  construe  this  as  a 
commitment,  no  matter  what  we  may 
think  about  it,  if  it  chooses  not  to  sub- 
mit it  as  a  treaty.  Otherwise  we  should 
Insist  it  should  be  so  submitted. 

This  is  a  major  matter.  It  is  not  a  lit- 
tle base  in  some  small  place  or  some  in- 
terim arrangement  that  could  be  taken 
care  of  by  some  small  agreement.  At  least 
Senators  ought  to  know  what  is  in  it  and 
what  the  agreement  is.  It  should  be  sub- 
mitted as  a  treaty  so  we  know  what  it 
means  as  a  commitment  by  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  May  I  repeat  it— I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  excuse  not  to 
submit  it  for  approval  as  a  treaty.  May  I 
also  point  out  that  I  have  no  serious 
misgiving  about  Mr.  Franco.  When  we 
look  at  all  the  coimtries  we  are  doing 
business  with,  to  me  Spain  is  a  more 
civilized  and  liberal  dictatorship  than 
the  one  in  South  Vietnam,  if  we  want  to 
make  comparisons.  We  are  making  great 
sacrifices  to  help  South  'Vietnam.  I  have 
never  heard  of  anything  like  the  Con  Son 
Prison  in  Spain.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
think  the  Spanish  people  have  made 
great  progress.  They  do  not  have  a 
democracy  such  as  we  have  and  prefer. 
It  is  a  dictatorship,  but  it  is  a  relatively 
progressive  one  and  has  brought  sub- 
stantial benefits  to  the  Spanish  people. 
It  is  more  hiunane  and  considerate  of 
people  than  the  Greek  dictatorship. 

I  am  sympathetic  to  the  Spanish  peo- 
ple, and  I  do  not  feel  any  animosity  at 
all  toward  the  Franco  government  al- 
though I  do  not  advocate  or  approve  of 
that  system  for  others.  I  think.  In  light 


of  their  circumstances  of  the  dreadful 
civil  war  they  have  done  rather  well,  in 
recent  years.  In  any  case  it  is  their  af- 
fair how  they  run  their  country.  It  is  our 
affair  how  we  treat  them  and  whether 
or  not  we  have  a  security  treaty  with 
them. 

But  coming  back  to  the  matter  of  the 
treaty,  I  do  not  think  it  is  satisfactory 
to  simply  leave  it  without  any  publicity 
without  the  American  people  knowing 
what  is  in  the  agreement  officially.  This 
agreement  is  made  by  men  temporarily 
in  the  executive  branch.  They  all  are 
temporary,  and  Secretaries  will  succeed 
other  Secretaries,  just  as  Secretary  Rusk 
succeeded  Secretary  Dulles.  Secretary 
Rusk  took  quite  a  different  view  of  the 
SEATO  Treaty  than  Secretarj'  Dulles 
did,  but  at  the  critical  time  Secretary 
Rusk  and  his  administration  were  in 
control. 

However,  to  follow  the  Senators  sug- 
gestion, that  would  be  better  than 
nothing.  I  would  also  like  to  have  it  very 
clearly  on  the  record  what  the  Spanish 
Government  thinks  about  it,  because  it 
is  quite  clear  that  in  Spain  there  is  a  divi- 
sion as  to  whether  or  not  this  Is  a  com- 
mitment for  us  to  come  to  their  defense. 
If  they  will  make  It  very  clear  and  pub- 
lic that  "we  think  there  is  nothing  In 
the  agreement  that  would  require  us  to 
go  to  their  defense,"  that  would  fortify 
our  own  imderstanding  and  then  there 
would  be  no  excuse  for  them  or  any  one 
to  come  back  and  say.  Look,  we  are  in 
trouble.  Send  us  100,000  men." 

I  think  there  are  well  over  10.000  U.S. 
Military  people  in  Spain  now,  and  it  is  a 
very  expensive  operation.  There  are 
many  things  not  mentioned  in  the  article 
that  are  involved  in  the  overall  agree- 
ment. It  is  a  very  Important  one.  I  hope 
the  Senator  from  New  York  will  use  his 
influence  on  this  administration  to  per- 
suade them  that,  in  their  interest,  in  the 
Senate's  interest,  and  in  the  interest  of 
the  country,  they  ought  to  have  an  above- 
board  treaty  agreement,  with  full  debate 
and  understanding  as  to  what  ■we  are 
getting  into. 

It  has  much  to  do  with  the  bill  we  are 
debating,  and  the  extent  of  our  Military 
Establishment.  If  we  keep  on  accumulat- 
ing commitments  around  the  world  of 
this  kind,  there  is  utterly  no  hope  of 
bringing  the  military  appropriation  un- 
der control. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  my 
chairman  very  much  for  tliLs  expression, 
which  I  think  in  itself  will  be  a  very 
helpful  contribution  to  what  he  and  I  are 
both  trying  to  accomplish. 


ELLIOTT    RICHARDSON     AND     THE 
FAMILY  ASSISTANCE  BILL 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  great  sig- 
nificance of  the  testimony  of  Elhott 
Richardson,  the  new  Secretary-  of  HEW, 
with  respect  to  the  administration's  pro- 
posed Family  Assistance  Act,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Times  on  the  same 
subject  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

"There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Prioritt  for  Mr.  Richardson 


Tlie  most  urgent  task  for  Elliott  L.  Rich- 
ardson In  his  new  job  as  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  Is  to  pilot  through 
Congress  the  Nixon  Administration's  com- 
plex welfare  reform  bill.  When  he  became 
Secretary,  the  House  had  already  acted  fa- 
vorably but  the  bill  was  m  deep  trouble 
In  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

The  troubles  are  not  yet  over,  but  In  his 
lengthy  appearances  as  a  witness  before  the 
Finance  Committee,  Mr.  Richardson  has 
made  an  encouraging  debut.  He  has  Im- 
pressed even  committee  crlUce  of  the  bill  by 
his  evident  mastery  of  the  many  details  of 
this  complicated  measure.  He  has  been  pa- 
tient and  resilient  under  prolonged  and  fre- 
quently repetitious  questioning. 

Passage  of  this  plan  is  critically  Important. 
This  bill  is  an  effort,  the  first  since  Congress 
approved  the  Social  Security  Act  In  1935, 
to  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  welfare 
problem  and  to  relate  In  a  meaningful  way 
Aid  to  Families  with  Dep)endent  Children, 
food  stamps,  public  housing,  and  medical 
Insurance.  It  would  provide  a  base  income 
of  $1600  In  cash  plus  $894  in  food  stamps 
for  a  family  of  four. 

The  working  poor  as  well  as  the  unem- 
ployed would  benefit.  Of  the  3,700.000  fami- 
lies who  would  receive  assistance,  two-thirds 
are  headed  by  a  man  or  woman  who  is  em- 
ployed but  whose  earnings  are  extremely 
low.  Except  for  a  mother  vrith  children  un- 
der the  age  of  six.  every  adult  benefiting 
from  the  plan  would  have  to  register  for 
work  or  training  for  a  Job.  Since  benefits 
are  graduated,  incentives  are  built  into  the 
plan  to  encourage  most  Individuals  to  raise 
their  earnings  and  work  themselves  out  of 
welfare. 

Underneath  the  many  specific  questions 
propounded  by  conservative  Senators,  there 
is  the  fear  that  the  bill  would  encourage 
the  poor  to  malinger  and  avoid  work.  Yet 
experience  during  World  War  II  and  other 
periods  of  full  employment  has  shown  that 
almost  all  people  would  rather  work  than 
subsist  on  welfare.  The  number  of  deliberate 
welfare  cheaters  is  negligible. 

We  believe  the  bill  could  be  Improved  but 
our  concerns  are  the  opposite  of  those  of 
the  doubtful  Senators,  The  base  income  of 
$1600  Is  too  low.  The  bill  tends  to  be  unfair 
to  New  York  and  other  northern  states  which 
are  more  generous  in  their  welfare  payments 
than  states  In  the  South.  But  these  and 
other  objections  do  not  add  up  to  an  argu- 
ment for  kUllng  the  plan.  In  dealing  with 
a  problem  which  is  so  many-sided,  Congress 
and  outside  critics  alike  have  to  expect  that 
in  any  plan  there  will  be  some  anomalies  and 
weaknesses  which  only  experience  can  cor- 
rect. 

In  its  progress  through  Congress  thus  far, 
the  bill  has  benefited  from  the  intelligent 
cooperation  of  Administration  officials  and 
members  of  Congress.  If  Senator  Long  and 
his  colleagues  In  both  parties  on  the  Finance 
Committee  continue  this  pattern  of  con- 
structive collaboration  with  Secretary  Rich- 
ardson, this  necessary  and  far-reaching  re- 
form can  become  law.  thereby  reflecting 
credit  on  all  participants  and  bringing  gen- 
uine help  to  millions  who  desperately  need  It. 


ISRAEL  ACCEPTS  THE  CEASE-FIRE 

Mi-.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
make  a  statement  on  what  I  consider 
to  be  a  portentous  and  historic  event 
today,  which  is  Israel's  acceptance  of  the 
U.S.  cease-flre  proposal  in  the  Mideast. 

Mr.  President,  this  acceptance  should 
be  widely  welcomed.  Following  that  of 
the  United  Arab  Republic  and  Jordan. 
it  opens  the  door  to  Mideast  peace.  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  assurances  against  using 
the  cease-fire  as  a  cover  to  breach  Is- 


rael's security  by  a  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic military  buildup  must  be  considered 
to  have  been  an  Indisputable  condition 
of  Israel's  acceptance  of  the  cease-fire. 

I  respectfully  feel  that  the  backing 
given  to  President  Nixon  in  his  declara- 
tion as  to  basic  Mideast  policy  on  July  1 
by  71  Senators,  announced  yesterday, 
was  a  vital  element  in  enabling  the  Pres- 
ident to  give  the  assurances  which,  I  am 
convinced,  have  at  long  last  opened  at 
least  a  small  door  to  peace. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  guard  against 
euphoria  in  this  matter.  There  is  still 
an  enormous  amount  to  be  done,  and 
peace  cannot  be  taken  for  granted.  This 
is  just  the  beginning,  but  it  is  certainly 
a  great  success  for  American  diplomacy; 
and  if  we  continue  with  the  vigor  and 
fortitude  which  we  have  already  shown 
in  this  matter,  especially  with  clear  de- 
lineation, so  that  the  Soviet  Union  can 
make  no  mistake  about  it,  that  we  in- 
tend to  defend  our  interests  in  the  Mid- 
dle East,  then  this  ought  to  be  an 
auspicious  beginning  for  the  long  and 
toi-tuous  search  for  peace  in  this  sensi- 
tive area  of  the  world. 


TREATMENT  OF  PRISONERS  OF  WAR 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  several 
hundred  years  ago  the  nations  of  the 
world  began  to  recognize  that  the  men 
who  fight  their  countr>-'s  battles  are  up- 
right, courageous  specimens  of  manhood. 
By  and  large,  the  soldiers  who  risk  their 
lives  in  war  are  not  responsible  for  the 
war.  They  are,  however,  the  best  peo- 
ple their  country  can  produce. 

It  was  in  recognition  of  this  fact  that 
civilized  nations  the  world  over,  by  both 
tacit  and  written  agreements,  bound 
themselves  to  humane  treatment  of  pris- 
oners of  war  who  might  happen  to  fall 
into  their  hands.  History  is  full  of  in- 
stances of  chivalrous  treatment  and 
courtesies  rendered  in  such  cases. 

In  our  war  with  Spain  in  1898,  for  ex- 
ample, a  lieutenant  in  the  Navy  named 
Richmond  P.  Hobson,  who  later  be- 
came a  Member  of  Congress  from  the 
State  of  Alabama,  tried  to  block  the 
harbor  of  Santiago  de  Cuba  by  sinking  an 
old  ship  across  the  entrance.  The  attempt 
failed,  and  Hobson  and  his  men  were 
taken  prisoners  by  the  Spanish.  A  few 
days  later  a  boat  with  a  flag  of  truce 
came  from  the  Spanish  admiral  to  an- 
nounce to  the  American  admiral  that  the 
prisoners  were  safe  and  uninjured.  The 
Spanish  admiral  had  sent  his  own  per- 
sonal aide  to  arrange  for  mail  and  to 
offer  to  bring  back  a  few  articles  of  per- 
sonal clothing  for  the  comfort  of  the 
prisoners. 

A  few  weeks  later  the  flagship  of  the 
Spanish  admiral  was  sunk  in  the  Battle 
of  Santiago.  He  was  picked  up  by  a  boat 
from  an  American  battleship.  When  he 
came  on  board  their  ship,  dripping  wet 
and  minus  his  uniform,  the  American 
sailors,  still  flushed  from  their  battle  ex- 
ertions, spontaneously  gave  him  full  mili- 
tary honors  as  though  he  were  making 
an  ofBcial  visit.  Thereafter,  though  pris- 
oners, all  the  Spanish  officers  and  men 
were  treated  as  a  respected  foe. 

While  no  citizen  today  expects  any 
North   Vietnamese   to  conduct  himself 


with  the  chivalry  of  the  19th  century 
hidalgo,  it  might  be  noted  that  America 
responded  In  kind  to  this  sort  of  courtesy. 
Is  it  really  too  much  to  ask  that  Hanoi 
abide  at  least  by  the  conventions  adopted 
at  Geneva? 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RETIREMENT  OF  EDWARD  E 
MANSUR,  JR. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  It  is 
with  regret  that  I  note  that  today  marks 
the  termination  of  the  service  of  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  ofiBcials  of  the 
Senate.  I  refer  to  Ted  Mansur,  who  has 
served  so  many  years  so  capably,  so  ef- 
fectively, so  eflBciently  as  legislative 
clerk  of  this  body. 

I  personally  am  sorry  to  see  him  go, 
because  I  have  found  him  most  fair  and 
impartial.  I  have  found  his  counsel  good 
and  his  impartiality  outstanding. 

However,  there  does  come  a  time  when 
some  of  us  leave  Involuntarily,  others  of 
us  leave  voluntarily,  and  the  nicest  way 
to  go  is,  of  course,  to  go  of  your  own 
accord. 

This  is  Ted  Mansur's  own  choice.  It 
was  a  decision  made  by  him  alone,  and  I 
can  understand  the  wear  and  tear  of  the 
position  which  he  holds,  and  the  strain 
under  which  he  labors  each  day.  I  could 
not  let  pass  this  occasion  to  say  to  Ted 
Mansur  personally  how  much  I  have  ap- 
preciated all  he  has  done  for  all  of  us, 
and  to  wish  him  good  luck  and  Godspeed 
in  the  years  ahead.  May  they  be  long, 
may  they  be  happy — and  I  know  his 
family  will  appreciate  the  fact  that,  for 
the  first  time  in  many  years,  he  will  be 
with  them  more  than  usual. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  associate  myself 
with  the  majority  leader's  remarks.  I  was 
not  aware,  until  he  rose,  that  Ted  Man- 
sur had  made  up  his  mind  to  depart  for 
greener  fields. 

I  congratulate  him  for  having  done 
such  a  fine  job,  and  I  wish  him  well. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  wish  to  join  with  my  able  ma- 
jority leader  (Mr.  Mansfield)  and  the 
able  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  (Mr.  Fulbright)  in  ex- 
pressing regret  at  the  voluntary  retire- 
ment of  the  able  legislative  clerk,  Mr. 
Ted  Mansur. 

He  has  been  here  for  23  years  as  our 
legislative  clerk.  He  has  been  a  duti- 
ful, diligent,  dedicated  servant,  and  I 
am  very  sorry  to  see  him  go.  I  join  with 
my  majority  leader  in  saying  that  it  is 
best,  if  one  does  go,  for  one  to  go  volun- 
tarily and  of  his  own  choice. 

I  certainly  know  that  Ted  Mansur  is 
going  to  be  missed.  We  are  all  going  to 
miss  him.  He  has  done  an  excellent  job, 
and  has  been  most  cooperative  and  help- 
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ful  to  all  of  us.  In  sharing  these  regrets, 
I  extend  to  him  and  his  wife  every  good 
wish  in  the  years  to  come. 

If  I  might  attempt  to  recall  a  few 
words  written  by  a  poet,  whose  name  I 
do  not  recall,  I  would  like  to  do  so  and 
dedicate  them  to  Ted  Mansur: 

The  hours  are  like  a  string  of  pearls. 
The  days  like  diamonds  rare. 
The  moments  are  the  threads  of  gold 
That  bind  them  for  our  wear. 

So  may  the  years  that  come  to  you 
Such  wealth  and  good  contain 
That  every  moment,  hour  and  day 
Be  like  a  golden  chain. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  join  in  the  general  ex- 
pressions of  regret  that  Mr.  Ted  Man- 
sur, who  has  served  the  Senate  so  well 
in  all  the  years  I  have  been  here,  has 
decided  to  retire. 

Unfortunately,  I  do  not  have  a  poem  at 
the  tip  of  my  tongue,  as  does  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia; 
but  I  have  noted  that  Mr.  Mansur  has 
had  the  enormous  patience  to  sit  through 
endless  discussions  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  for  many,  many  years,  and  to  do 
so  with  a  sense  of  humor  and  with  re- 
markable alertness.  Time  and  again, 
when  discussion  has  been  going  on,  I 
have  come  into  the  Chamber  and  asked 
him  what  the  situation  was,  and  he  has 
been  able  to  tell  me  quickly  and  accu- 
rately. It  does  take  an  imusual  and  a  fine 
human  quality  to  be  able  to  serve  in  this 
capacity  and  listen  to  Senators  for  so 
long  and  so  patiently  and  to  do  such  a 
competent  job. 

We  are  all  going  to  miss  Ted  Mansur. 
Certainly  I  am  going  to  miss  him. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  Edward 
Mansur,  Jr.,  better  known  as  Ted,  retires 
today  as  Legislative  Clerk  of  the  Senate 
after  23  years  of  outstanding  service. 

Ted  came  to  Washington  from  Mis- 
souri in  1947,  to  be  selected  by  the  Repub- 
lican Personnel  Committee  as  Legislative 
Clerk  to  the  Senate. 

Prior  to  his  coming  to  Washington,  he 
saw  service  during  World  War  II  as  a 
navigator  and  was  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri  Law  School. 

We  in  the  Senate  shall  miss  his  com- 
petence and  his  help,  and  we  wish  him 
and  his  lovely  family  all  the  best  In  the 
years  ahead. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  everj' 
day  the  Senate  Calendar  is  delivered  to 
our  doors.  The  signature  at  the  bottom 
Is  Edward  E.  Mansur,  Jr.  For  as  long  as 
I  have  been  in  the  Senate,  Ted  has  signed 
these  daily  calendars.  Beginning  tomor- 
row another  name  will  be  there  because 
Ted  Is  retiring. 

As  has  evei-y  other  Senator,  I  have 
spent  considerable  time  as  Presiding  Of- 
ficer. Ted  has  been  a  wise  and  helpful 
guide  in  the  conduct  of  that  duty.  His 
experience,  his  knowledge  of  senatorial 
procedure,  and  his  thoughtful  help  for 
all  Members  of  the  Senate  have  been 
appreciated. 

When  rollcalls  are  intoned  and  calen- 
dars are  published  and  Presiding  Offi- 
cers are  in  the  Chair  and  you  are  not 
there,  Ted,  you  will  be  missed. 
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All  good  wishes  for  a  happy  retirement 
experience  for  you  and  Mrs.  Mansur. 
And  keep  in  touch. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  note 
with  regret  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Ed- 
ward E.  Mansur,  Jr.,  who  is  leaving  us 
after  more  than  20  years  of  able  and 
faithful  service  as  Legislative  Clerk  to 
the  Senate.  Mr.  Mansur  was  born  in 
Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  on  September  24, 
1917,  the  son  of  Edward  and  Katheryn 
Mansur.  He  attended  the  local  public 
schools  and  eventually  studied  at  the 
college  and  the  law  school  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri  in  Columbia,  from 
which  he  graduated  as  a  member  of 
Order  of  the  Coif  and  as  editor  of  the 
Missouri  Law  Review.  His  studious  char- 
acter won  him  the  Rollins  Scholarship 
Award  in  his  last  year  at  law  school,  and 
he  became  a  member  of  such  fraternal 
organizations  as  Phi  Delta  Phi.  Alpha  Pi 
Zeta,  and  Sigma  Chi.  He  served  as  law 
clerk  to  Judge  Kimbrough  Stone,  of  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Eighth 
Circuit,  from  1941  to  1942,  and  as  an 
OPA  enforcement  attorney  in  Kansas 
City  the  next  year.  He  then  saw  active 
service  with  the  Navy,  being  released  in 
1946  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant. 

In  1947  he  came  to  the  Senate,  and  in 
1949  he  was  promoted  to  Legislative 
Clerk,  the  post  from  which  he  will  re- 
tire. In  this  capacity,  it  has  been  his 
duty  to  keep  track  of  the  yea-and-nay 
votes;  to  oversee  the  preparation  of  the 
daily  legislative  calendar  and  its  publi- 
cation; and  to  maintain  on  Senators' 
desks  copies  of  bills  and  resolutions  as 
they  will  be  debated  and  voted  on.  These 
are  large  responsibilities,  and  no  one 
in  the  long  history  of  the  Senate's  dis- 
tinguished employees  has  done  a  better 
job  in  fulfilling  those  responsibilities  than 
has  Mr.  Edward  E.  Mansur,  Jr. 

Besides  being  a  fine  law^^er  and  man 
of  practical  affairs  throughout  his  pro- 
fessional life,  Ed  Mansur  has  also  been 
a  good  parent  and  a  wonderful  husband. 
His  wife  and  he,  the  former  Caroline  E. 
Epperson,  were  married  on  October  3, 
1947,  and  they  have  two  children,  E. 
Lesley  and  Marcy  Carter. 

Senators  and  his  fellow  Senate  em- 
ployees are  very  sorry  that  he  is  leaving 
us,  and  all  wish  him  Godspeed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  Edward 
E.  Mansur,  Jr.  retired  today  from  the 
employ  of  the  Senate,  after  many  valu- 
able years  in  the  service  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Nation. 

Ted  Mansur.  a  lawyer  by  profession, 
left  the  Navy  after  World  War  n  and 
served  successively  as  Chief  Clerk  and 
Legislative  Clerk  of  the  Senate,  and 
more  recently  as  Republican  Reading 
Clerk. 

Mr.  President,  skilled  professionals 
like  Ted  Mansur  have  always  been  the 
critically  needed  men  to  make  the  Sen- 
ate work  and  keep  its  work  on  a  high 
level  of  technical  competence. 

We  shall  miss  him  sorely,  but  we  wish 
him  well  in  everything  that  he  under- 
takes in  the  days  ahead,  and  signalize 
our  regret  at  his  departure  from  the 
Senate's  employ. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
to  join  in  saluting  a  man  who  has  been 
an  integral  part  of  the  Senate  for  23 


years.  Ted  Mansur,  both  as  Chief  Clerk 
and  legislative  clerk  of  the  Senate,  has 
made  an  invaluable  contribution  to  the 
functioning  of  this  body. 

During  my  brief  tenure  in  this  body, 
I  have  found  my  fellow  mldwestemer 
to  be  most  genial,  c(X)perative,  and  ca- 
pable. It  Is  indeed  fitting  that  we  should 
pause  today  to  pay  tribute  to  Ted  as  he 
takes  his  leave  of  us.  I  am  sure  that  he 
carries  with  him  many  memories  of 
events  and  individuals  in  the  Senate  and 
also  the  satisfaction  of  a  job  well  done. 
In  addition  he  takes  our  sincere  grati- 
tude and  appreciation  for  his  work. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  add  my  voice 
to  those  of  my  colleagues  in  extending 
warm  thanks  and  sincere  best  wishes  to 
Ted  Mansur. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  today  is  losing  one  of  its  most  de- 
voted officials.  After  23  years  of  consci- 
entious service  to  the  U.S.  Senate,  Ed- 
ward E.  Hansur,  Jr.,  is  leaving  for  a  well- 
deserved  retirement. 

Ted  Mansur  has  served  this  body  with 
distinction  in  the  capacity  of  legislative 
clerk  since  1947  and  I  have  always  found 
him  to  be  an  intelligent  and  capable  gen- 
tleman. He  has  been  most  courteous  in 
his  dealings  with  the  Senators;  he  has 
carried  out  his  duties  in  a  highly  efficient 
manner;  and  his  thorough  dedication  to 
his  job  has  been  exemplary*. 

Mr.  President,  Ted  w  ill  be  sorely  missed 
by  all  who  have  come  in  contact  with 
him.  I  wish  for  him  and  his  fine  family 
good  health  and  enduring  happiness  in 
the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  today  is 
Ted  Mansur's  last  appearance  at  the 
desk  as  legislative  clerk  of  the  Senate. 

He  is  retiring  after  more  than  two  dec- 
ades of  dedicated  loyal  ser\ice. 

His  absence  will  definitely  be  felt  by 

all 
So,  to  Ted  and  his  lovely  wife  Caroline. 

smooth  sailing. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Utah  <Mr.  Bennett)  is  nec- 
essarily absent  today.  On  his  behalf.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  statement  by  him  relat- 
ing to  the  retirement  today  of  Ted  Man- 
sur, the  legislative  clerk  of  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  stete- 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

MP.  BBOwrr.  Mir.  PrwldeiBt.  the  wtlwoaao* 
today  of  Ted  Manaur  wUl  leave  a  certain  void 
in  the  Senator  Chamber.  HIb  famniar  voice 
calUng  the  "yeaa  and  nayo"  and  the  QUOTTiin 
calls  has  given  a  permanency  to  this  body 
through  the  years  as  Senate™  have  come 
and  gone. 

In  point  of  service.  Mr.  Mansur  began  his 
work  on  behalf  of  the  Senate  on  December  3. 
1947.  This  long  term  of  unsung  but  vital  work 
in  this  chamber  certainly  surpasses  in  tenure 
the  years  most  of  us  have  served  in  the  Sen- 
ate. When  I  first  came  to  this  august  body 
in  1951,  Ted  Mansur  had  already  worked  here 
some  three  years. 

As  Legislative  Clerk,  Mr.  Mansur  has  con- 
ducted himself  with  a  quiet  dignity  that  has 
been  a  great  credit  to  the  Senate.  His  com- 
posed competence  has  belled  the  demanding 
respon.-.ibilltles  that  have  been  on  his  shoul- 
ders for  these  many  years.  Although  Mr.  Man- 
sur has  been  most  visible  as  he  has  called 
the  roll,  each  of  us  has  benefited  from  his 
broad  knowiedge  of  parliamentary  procedure 
that    has   done   much   to   maintain   Senate 
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decorum.  In  addition,  he  has  been  responsible 
for  preparation  of  the  dally  legislative  calen- 
dar and  far  the  preparation  of  desk  copies  of 
all  legislation  pending  before  the  Senate. 

1  know  that  I  echo  the  sentiments  of  all 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  and  all  of  those 
associated  with  this  body's  work  in  wishing 
Ted  MarLsur  Godspeed  in  his  retirement,  and 
in  expressing  the  hope  that  he  will  come 
often  to  visit  us  and  to  reminisce. 


PRISONERS  OF  WAR 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  say  a  word  about  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  74.  My  remarks 
have  been  inspired  by  the  comments  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  about  prisoners 
of  war. 

Yesterday,  the  wife  of  one  of  the 
prisoners  of  war  came  to  see  me,  as  others 
have  done  in  the  past.  Of  course,  it  is  a 
heart-rending  experience  to  hear  their 
pleas,  and  we  all  would  like  to  do  some- 
thing about  It. 

What  I  particularly  like  about  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  74  is  that  it 
acknowledges  that  the  war  in  Vietnam 
has  created  conditions,  both  in  North 
Vietnam  and  in  South  Vietnam,  which 
have  led  to  grossly  inhumane  treatment 
of  prisoners  of  war,  and  we  all  would 
like  to  do  something  about  it.  I  think 
the  approach  of  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 74  is  a  proper  one,  because  it 
balances  the  picture.  To  pretend  that  our 
allies,  the  South  Vietnamese,  are  humane 
and  treat  the  prisoners  they  have  in  a 
fashion  that  is  any  different  from  that  of 
the  No;th,  I  think,  is  unrealistic.  I  think 
it  prejudices  the  appeal  to  the  North 
Vietnamese  to  be  more  humane  to  our 
prisoners. 

A  resolution  or  a  letter  directed  solely 
to  them,  with  the  implication  that  they 
alone  are  guilty  of  inhumanity  and 
brutality  to  prisoners,  is  not  very  appeal- 
ing to  them  If  we  acknowledge,  as  this 
resolution  does,  that  in  the  nature  of 
this  war — which  in  my  view  really  is 
essentially  a  civil  war — it  results  in  this 
kind  of  inhumanity,  then  we  should,  if 
we  have  any  feelinc  left  for  humanity, 
do  something  about  it — both  sides  should. 
I  think  that  is  the  only  way  calculated 
to  get  any  results. 

In  this  connection,  there  is  an  exhibit — 
apparentlv  ."^ome  Senators  do  not  know 
about  u — on  tne  f.oor  be'cw  this  floor,  in 
the  rotvmda  area.  I  am  not  sure  who  put 
it  the:e  or  why.  But  it  is  a  very  grue- 
.«;ome.  hoi  rlble  exhibition  of  two  artificial 
dummies,  purporting  to  represent  prison- 
ers of  war— our  prisoners  in  tlie  hands 
of  the  enemy — demon.<trating  profound, 
horrible  inhumanity,  inhumane  treat- 
ment to  these  prisoners,  which  I  do  not 
question  is  probably  accurate.  I  think  the 
effect  of  it  upon  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  vi.Mtors — I  go  by  there  quite 
often,  and  I  see  many,  many  people 
looking  Pt  it — is  to  create  an  attitude  on 
the  part  of  our  citizens  of  hatred  and 
distrust  wiurii  makes  more  diflRcult  any 
settlement  of  the  war  or  makes  more  diffi- 
cult any  reconciliation  with  people  who 
are  guilty  of  such  brutality.  I  think  It 
tends  to  dpfcat  the  avowed  purposes  of 
our  own  Go'.enunent  to  bring  about  a 
settlement  of  this  war,  to  stop  the  in- 
humane treatment  on  both  sides,  and  of 
course  to  release  the  prisoners  of  war. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  there  ought 
to  be  an  exhibit  of  both  sides.  I  think 
the  way  to  present  this  matter  In  proper 
perspective  is  to  have  these  exhibits  and 
alongside  them  a  replica  of  the  tiger 
cages  on  Con  Son  Island,  which  our 
own  representatives  from  Congress  have 
reported  upon,  and  which  have  been  In 
all  the  newspapers.  Then  I  think  the 
proper  reaction  of  people  would  be  re- 
vulsion at  the  war  itself,  not  only  this 
war — but  any  war  of  this  character,  es- 
pecially a  civil  war.  I  think  it  would 
promote  an  attitude  of  acceptance  of  a 
negotiated  settlement  of  this  horrible 
war,  might  possibly  lead  to  more  hu- 
mane treatment  of  all  prisoners,  and 
make  a  settlement  more  palatable  to  our 
people. 

I  am  sure  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  in  his  desire  to  end  the 
war,  has  to  take  into  coirsideration 
whether  or  not  an  agreement  he  makes 
would  be  acceptable  to  the  people. 

If  everyone  in  the  United  States  is 
exposed  to  this  kind  of  exhibit  and  does 
not  realize  that  the  same  sort  of  thing  Is 
going  on  under  the  direction  of  our  own 
allies,  I  think  the  normal  reaction  will 
be  that  our  enemies  are  so  horrible  that 
they  are  worthy  of  only  one  fate,  and  that 
is  complete  eradication.  That  does  not 
make  for  any  kind  of  civilized  settlement 
of  the  kind  of  war  we  are  in. 

I  think  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
74  has  the  great  merit  of  approaching 
this  most  difficult  subject  in  a  wise,  intel- 
liuent,  and  balanced  manner.  If  we  pur- 
sue this  approach,  it  may  be  possible  to 
ameliorate  the  conditions  of  the  prison- 
ers of  war — our  own  prisoners  of  war  in 
North  Vietnam  as  well  as  the  prisoners 
in  the  hands  of  the  South  Vietnamese. 


THE  FAMILY  ASSISTANCE  PLAN 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  aU 
this  week./the^^ommittee  on  Finance 
has  been  holding  hearings  on  the  revised 
family  assistance  plan  submitted  by  the 
administration.  The  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Mr.  Richard- 
son, and  his  associates  have  been  the 
witnesses. 

We  have  found  many  disincentives  to 
work  in  this  bill,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  bill  is  labeled  a  workfare  bill  rather 
than  a  welfare  bill. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  the  bill  is 
to  add  15  million  Americans  to  the  wel- 
fare rolls  over  and  above  the  present  10 
million  who  now  receive  public  welfare 
in  the  United  States. 

Among  the  things  that  the  bni  would 
authorize,  we  have  found  that  if  a  fam- 
ily of  four  that  performed  no  work  drew 
the  benefits  authorized  by  the  act,  the 
State  supplements,  food  stamps,  the 
housing  subsidies,  and  the  medicaid  sub- 
sidy, it  would  have  an  income  equivalent 
in  cash  or  kind,  of  $6,210.  That  is  for 
doing  no  work  at  all. 

We  found  that  if  a  member  of  that 


family  went  to  work  and  earned  $7,000, 
his  income  would  be  $1  less  than  if  he 
were  doing  nothing  at  all — that  is 
$6,209. 

Mr.  President,  I  certainly  do  not  be- 
lieve that  constitutes  an  incentive  to 
people  to  try  to  get  off  welfare  and  go  to 
work,  if  they  can  earn  more  for  doing 
nothing  than  they  can  by  working  and 
earning  $7,000  a  year. 

Tliat  is  one  of  many  disincentives  that 
the  Finance  Committee  has  discovered 
to  date. 

Mr.  President,  today's  Wall  Street 
Journal  published  an  article  under  "Re- 
view and  Outlook,"  dealing  with  some  of 
the  provisions  of  the  bill,  under  the  head- 
ing "Disappointing  Improvements. "  i 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this  ar- 
ticle printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Disappointing  Improvements 

Congressional  scrutiny  of  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration's family  assistance  plan  has 
resulted  in  a  number  of  improvements  that 
are  real  enough  but  profoundly  disappoint- 
ing. We  only  hope  that  If  Congress  does  pass 
the  bill,  it  will  do  so  for  actual  con.5idera- 
tlons  rather  than  Imaginary  ones. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee's  ques- 
tioning. In  particular,  ptished  the  Admin- 
istration Into  a  sincere  effort  to  write  some 
hard  meaning  into  the  bill's  work-incentive 
features.  The  result  of  this  effort  .seems  to 
have  been  a  discovery  that  It  cannot  be  done, 
at  least  not  within  the  present  financial  and 
political  constraints. 

The  rate  of  incentive  is  determined  by  a 
complex  Interaction  among  the  bill's  many 
features.  The  basic  Federal  grant,  the  8tat« 
supplementary  grant  and  food  stamp  offer. 
Ings  are  all  cut  as  a  recipient's  own  earn- 
ings grow.  At  the  same  time,  he  must  start 
to  pay  Social  Seurity  taxes,  and  Federal  and 
state  income  taxes  above  certain  levels,  and 
he  would  be  expected  to  make  increasing 
contributions  to  a  projjoeed  medical  insur- 
ance plan  that  would  replace  Medicaid.  All 
this  takes  place  at  different  rates  at  dif- 
ferent Income  levels  in  different  states,  but 
as  a  rough  rule  It  seems  that  most  of  the 
time  recipients'  total  Income  will  increase 
about  20  cents  on  a  dollar  they  earn. 

In  Delaware,  according  to  the  Administra- 
tion's own  figures,  a  family  of  four  earning 
$4,000  would  bring  home  only  $221  more 
than  one  earning  $3,000.  In  New  York,  a 
family  of  four  earning  $5,000  would  bring 
home  $198  more  than  one  earning  $4,000. 
To  look  at  It  another  way.  the  New  York 
family  would  have  a  net  Income  of  $4,264 
if  It  had  no  earnings  at  all,  of  $4,721  If  It 
earned  $720  during  the  year,  or  $5,756  If 
It  earned  $6,000. 

Allowing  that  small  sums  are  far  more 
meaningful  to  the  poor  than  to  most  Amer- 
icans, It's  still  nearly  Impossible  to  believe 
such  rates  would  produce  any  decisive  in- 
centive. No  doubt  many  recipients  would 
work,  as  some  welfare  recipients  do  now. 
But  the  decision  of  whether  to  accept  a  full- 
time  Job  would  probably  depend  far  more 
on  internal  motivation  than  on  an>-thing 
the  Administration  has  proposed. 

To  be  fair,  the  bill  might  still  promote 
work  in  other  ways — through  the  require- 
ment that  many  recipients  accept  work  when 
offered,  through  its  work-training  and  day- 
cwe  features,  through  Its  heavy  rhetorical 
emphasis  on  work.  Yet  we  doubt  that  this 
rhetoric  will  diffuse  very  far  into  tlie  relevant 
bureaucracies,  and  past  experience  with  all 
these  devices  has  been  almost  entirely  dis- 
appointing. 

Now,  as  weak  as  the  bill's  incentives  are, 
the  Administration  is  probably  right  in  argu- 
ing they  are  better  than  those  in  the  cur- 
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rent  law,  where  a  negative  Incentive — a  re- 
duction m  income  from  an  increase  In  earn- 
ings—Is not  terribly  unusual.  Much  of  the 
improvement,  we  must  note,  depends  on  the 
medical  insurance  plan  not  yet  offered  for 
detailed  scrutiny.  And  even  under  the  new 
proposals,  a  negative  Incentive  would  exist 
in  certain  circumstancee. 

For  all  this,  the  theory  is  right,  and  no 
bill  is  perfect.  It's  possible  to  build  a  case 
for  the  measure  as  taking  the  Important  step 
of  firmly  establishing  the  principle  of  incen- 
tive. In  other  words,  the  bill  may  lead  at 
least  to  a  more  logical  welfare  law.  If  not  to 
one  where  the  logic  Is  carried  far  enough  to 
be  effective. 

There  Is  also  the  matter  of  what  Presi- 
dential Counsellor  Moynlhan  calls  "ending 
the  agony  of  the  South."  Perhaps  the  most 
Important  effect  of  the  family  assistance 
plan  would  be  to  raise  the  pitifully  low  wel- 
fare grants  in  the  poorest  Southern  states. 
This  Is  manifestly  to  be  desired,  and  prob- 
ably is  the  bill's  best  selling  point.  Yet  there 
are  more  direct  and  less  expensive  ways  to 
deal  with  the  grinding  rural  poverty  that  Is 
one  side  of  the  current  welfare  mess. 

The  other  side  of  the  mess,  though.  Is  the 
huge  Increase  In  welfare  dependency  in  the 
largest  and  most  generous  states.  In  talking 
of  work  Incentives,  the  Administration 
started  toward  the  answer  to  this  problem. 
In  putting  this  talk  into  practice,  it  finds  it- 
self trapped  by  financial  and  political  real- 
ity: Even  with  the  proposed  $4.1  billion  in- 
crease In  welfare  spending  thc-e  is  only  so 
much  money  to  spend,  high  incentives  and 
high  minlmums  compete  for  any  funds  avail- 
able, and  the  generous  states  are  not  about 
to  allow  their  minlmums  to  fall  to  a  level 
financially  compatible  with  a  meaningful  in- 
centive rate. 

with  the  mathematics  these  contraints 
forced  on  the  authors  of  the  family  assist- 
ance plan,  any  incentive  effect  would  be 
highly  speculative  at  best.  The  plan  has  Its 
merits,  but  they  remain  chiefly  the  merits 
of  expanded  v,-elfare.  If  Congress  passes  the 
bill  hoping  to  reduce  welfare.  It  will  be  legis- 
lating with  stars  In  Its  eyes. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr.  Mc- 
IrrrYRE  i .  The  hour  of  1  o'clock  having  ar- 
rived, the  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
the  unfinished  business 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  not- 
withstanding the  expiration  of  the  pe- 
riod for  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing bu'^incss,  tliis  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  bu-^iness  mav  be 
continued  for  a  little  while,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes;  and 
tliat  upon  conclusion  of  such  period,  the 
unfinished  business  then  be  laid  before 
the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore iMr.  Allen  I  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  letters,  which  were  re- 
ferred as  indicated : 

Report  cn  Property  .Acquisitions  of  Emer- 
gency Supplies  and  Equipment 

A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Civil  Defense, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  property  ac- 
quisitcns  of  emergency  supplies  and  equip- 
ment by  the  Office  of  Civil  Defense,  for  the 
quarter  cndsd  June  30.  1970;  to  the  Com- 
QilUee  on  Armed  Services. 


Report  of  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Qeneral  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  questionable  basis  for 
approving  certain  auxiliary  route  segments  of 
the  Interstate  Highway  System.  Federal  High- 
way Administration,  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, dated  JtUy  31,  1971  (with  an  ac- 
cami>anying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Report  of  the  National  Societt  or  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Smithsonian 
Institution,  Washington,  D.C.,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  the  National 
Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  March 
1.  1968  (with  an  accompanying  report):  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 
Proposed  Transfer  of  Certain  Property  at 
Los  Alamos,  N.  Mex. 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  Atomic  Energy 
Community  Act  of  1955,  as  amended,  to  au- 
thorize the  transfer  of  certain  property  at 
Los  Alamos,  N.  Mex.  (with  accompanying 
papers) ;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 

ENROLLED  BILL  AND   JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS   SIGNED 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore iMr.  Allen*  announced  that  on  to- 
day, July  31,  1970,  he  signed  the  follow- 
ing enrolled  bill  and  joint  resolutions, 
vhich  had  previously  been  .signed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

HJl.  914.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hood 
River  County,  Oreg.; 

H.J.  Res.  1328.  Joint  re^xlutlcn  making  fur- 
ther continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1971,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.J.  Res  1336.  Joint  resolution  to  extend 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act  of  1950  to  August  15.  1970. 


BILLS   INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  tlie 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Allen  \  : 

S.  4155.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13  of  the 
United  Slates  Code  to  provide  for  a  partial  or 
complete  check  or  recount  (by  the  State  or 
locality  involved)  of  the  population  of  any 
State  or  locality  which  believes  that  Its  popu- 
lation was  understated  In  the  1970  decennial 
census,  and  for  Federal  payment  of  the  cost 
of  the  partial  or  complete  check  or  recount 
if  such  understatement  is  confirmed;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Sparkman  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Record 
imder  the  appropriate  heading  ) 
By  Mr.  TYDINGS: 

S.  4156.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Mer- 
cedes Rubenla  Alfonso,  A19700702;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BIBLE  (by  request)  : 

S.  4157.  A  bill  relating  to  crime  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  TYDINGS: 

S.  4158.  A  bill  to  provide  that  Income  from 
entertainment  activities  held  in  conjunction 
with  a  public  fair  ccnducted  by  an  organiza- 
tion described  in  section  501(c)  shall  not  be 
"unrelated  trade  or  business"  Income  and 
shall  not  affect  the  tax  exemption  of  the  or- 
g.inlzation;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Tydincs  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  Jieading) 


By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 

S.  4159.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Henna  Trc- 

skatsch;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  M01«>ALE: 

3.4160.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Hang 

Klu  Wah;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


S.  4155— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
RELATING  TO  A  RECOUNT  OF  THE 
POPULATION  WHEN  QUESTIONED 
BY  ANY  LOCALITY 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  provide  a  recourse  which  does  not  now 
exist  for  States,  cities,  counties,  and 
other  units  of  government  who  feel  their 
interests  are  in  jeopardy  from  what  they 
believe  to  be  substantial  imderstate- 
ments  of  their  populations  in  the  1970 
decennial  census.  Joining  me  In  the  in- 
troduction of  the  bill  is  my  distinguished 
colleague.  Senator  Allen. 

Senators  are  aware  of  the  dissatisfac- 
tion and  alarm  being  sounded  from  coast 
to  coast  over  what  State  and  local  au- 
thorities regard  as  undercounts  of  popu- 
lation. My  own  State  of  Alabama  is  no 
exception.  The  preliminary  figures  an- 
nounced by  the  Census  Bureau  purport 
to  show  over  half  of  Alabama's  counties 
as  having  less  population  than  10  years 
ago.  Our  three  largest  cities.  Birming- 
ham, Mobile,  and  Montgomery,  along 
witli  many  smaller  cities  and  towns,  are 
shown  as  having  slipped  substantially 
below  the  1960  census  totals  despite  the 
most  d>'namic  decade  of  growth  and  de- 
velopment in  the  history  of  our  State. 
Many  other  localities,  while  not  among 
the  losers,  are  recorded  with  population 
gains  so  slight  as  to  place  other  standard 
indices  of  their  growth,  including  prior 
local  counts  and  estimates,  at  sharp  vari- 
ance with  the  census  totals.  Local  au- 
thorities in  Alabama  and  elsewhere, 
seeking  to  challenge  low  counts,  are  being 
told  that  time-honored  gages  of  growth 
such  as  tax  records  and  light,  water,  gas, 
telephone,  and  other  utility  subscriber 
records  and  others  like  them  are  no 
longer  to  be  accorded  much  weight  for 
population -measuring  purposes. 

States  and  localities  all  over  the 
United  States  are  suddenly  finding 
themselves  with  a  seriously  reduced  fac- 
tor of  population,  the  factor  so  vital  in 
determining  the  extent  of  representation 
in  the  highest  coimcils  of  our  democratic 
system,  the  extent  of  a  State's  influence 
in  choosing  a  President  and  Vi'^e  Presi- 
dent and  in  determining  financial  en- 
titlements of  States  under  many  Federal 
programs  and  of  local  governments  un- 
der an  ever-increasing  number  of  Fed- 
eral and  State  financing  and  other  pro- 
grams. Little  wonder  that  a  local  official 
in  suburban  Detroit,  Mich.,  called  the  re- 
duced population  in  his  area  "a  poten- 
tial $50  million  error."  I  could  recite  at 
length  similar  situations  and  concerns 
in  many  parts  of  the  Nation.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  at  the  conclusion  of 
these  remarks,  a  newspaper  account  of 
difficulties  with  the  census  in  a  number 
of  metrof>olitan  areas  in  New  York,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  trasedy  of  this  kind  of  potential 
damage  from  questionable  totals  is  that 
it  is  often  damage  without  adequate 
remedy — for    i.\\    practical    purposes.    I 
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mean  that  State  and  local  authorities  are 
pretty  much  without  methods  or  finan- 
cial means  to  successfully  challenge  the 
threatening  figures.  The  Census  officials 
seem  so  confident — even  defensive — of 
their  methods,  including  the  novel,  first- 
time-used  census-by-mail,  that  there  ap- 
pears to  be  little  provision  for  substan- 
tial rechecking  or  resurveying  and  less 
still  at  the  expense  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Under  existing  arrangements. 
It  appears  that  the  lion's  share  of  any 
costs  incident  to  discovering  deficiencies, 
or  otherwise  challenging  totals,  are  made 
to  be  borne  by  the  aggrieved  non-Fed- 
eral units  of  government  which  are  al- 
most universally  in  serious  financial 
straits.  They  are  in  no  position  to  fi- 
nance on  their  own  a  strictly  Federal 
responsibility.  As  matters  now  stand, 
however,  even  if  local  units  of  govern- 
ment could  arrange  somehow  to  finance 
challenges  and  resurveys  that  might 
prove  successful  to  the  extent  of  disap- 
proving the  census  totals,  there  is  still  no 
assurance  that  the  locally  produced  to- 
tals would  find  acceptance  as  a  part  of 
the  official  1970  decermial  census. 

The  bill  which  we  have  introduced  to- 
day will  help  relieve  the  unjust  situation 
I  have  just  described  by  providing  local 
units  of  government  incentive  to  chal- 
lenge totals  which  they  earnestly  believe 
to  be  deficient. 

Under  provisions  set  forth  in  the  bill 
they  can:  First,  conduct  their  own  checks 
and  recounts  using  standards  and  crite- 
ria used  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce; 
and.  second,  have  the  checks,  recounts, 
and  findings  verified  by  the  Secretary; 
and.  third,  gain  reimbursements  for  the 
expense  of  checks  or  recounts  if  the  veri- 
fied checks  or  recoimts  are  higher  by  1 
percent  or  more  than  the  census  totals; 
and,  fourth,  have  the  verified  recounts 
considered  for  all  purposes  to  be  the 
population  of  such  States,  counties, 
cities,  or  other  units  of  government  as 
shown  in  the  1970  decennial  census. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  *Mr.  Tal- 
madge)  .  The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  article  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.4155)  to  amend  title  13  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  provide  for  a 
partial  or  complete  check  or  recount  <  by 
the  State  or  locality  involved)  of  the 
population  of  any  State  or  locality  which 
believes  that  its  population  was  under- 
stated in  the  1970  decennial  census,  and 
for  Federal  payment  of  the  cost  of  the 
partial  or  complete  check  or  recount  if 
such  understatement  is  confirmed;  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Sparkman  <for  himself 
and  Mr.  Allen),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

The  article,  presented  by  Mr.  Spark- 
man,  is  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  June  24,  1970] 

Blame  .Apathy.  'Gap"  in  NY.  Census  Snub 

(By  Joseph  ZuUo) 

New  York,  June  23. — Apathy  and  a  com- 
munications gap  are  chiefly  responsible  for 
the  failure  of  40  p>er  cent  of  New  York  resi- 
dents to  return  their  census  questionnaires, 
John  C.  Cullinane,  regional  director  of  the 
federal  bureau  of  the  census,  said  today. 

The  situation  came  to  light  after  Culli- 


nane and  Dr.  Conrad  Taeuber.  associate  di- 
rector, asked  the  dty  to  help  recruit  750  to 
1,000  census  canvassers  to  work  in  six  slum 
areas  where  reeponse  to  mailed  census  forms 
has  been  slow. 

ABOtTT    200,000    UNANSWERED 

"We  can't  pinpoint  the  exact  reason  for 
the  slow  response,  but  It  might  be  due  to  the 
failure  of  the  individuEil  to  understand  his 
importance  to  the  census  count,"  Cullinane 
said. 

Two  million  census  forms  were  mailed 
thruout  the  city  before  last  April  1,  and  55 
to  60  per  cent  were  returned  within  several 
weeks.  Since  then  census  workers  have  made 
door-to-door  checks,  and  have  reduced  tlie 
number  of  unanswered  questiormalres  to 
200.000. 

In  addition,  Cullinane  said,  special  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  count  the  "floater 
population"  by  checking  flop  houses,  late- 
night  movie  theaters,  and  institutions  for 
the  destitute  and  drifters. 

In  requesting  city  aid.  Taeuber  told  Dep- 
uty Mayor  Richard  AureUo  that  the  city,  "by 
reason  of  Its  size,  its  large  black  and  ethnic 
sections,  and  awesome  conditions  prevailing 
In  the  cores  of  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan, 
Bronx,  and  Brooklj-n,  has  posed  the  biggest 
problem  for  the  census  bureau." 

BONUS  OTTERED 

For  work  in  districts  where  response  has 
been  slow — Harlem  in  Manhattan,  the  Bed- 
ford-Stuyvesant,  Brownsville.  East  New  York 
and  Williamsburg  sections  of  Brooklyn,  and 
the  southeast  Bronx — the  census  bureau  is 
offering  to  pay  a  bonus  of  30  cents  for  each 
person  counted. 

So  far  census  workers  have  been  paid  $1.30 
for  each  short  form  returned.  Now  they  will 
be  paid  $1  30  plus  30  cents  for  each  name 
in  the  household  on  the  same  form.  The  form 
lists  up  to  eight  names,  so  a  maximum  of 
$3.70  a  form  is  possible. 

In  20  per  cent  of  the  cases,  a  longer  form 
with  more  detailed  information  is  used,  and 
remuneration  for  this  is  $2.50  plus  30  cents 
a  name. 

Aurelio"s  office  said  an  attempt  would  fie 
made  to  get  anti-fwverty  agencies  to  help 
recruit  census  takers.  The  age  requirement 
for  this  drive  has  been  lowered  from  18  to  17. 


S.  4158— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
RELATING  TO  TAXATION  OF 
STATE  FAIRS 

SAVING     THE     NATION'S     STATE    FAIRS 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  designed  to 
preserve  one  of  the  Nation's  historic  in- 
stitutions: the  State  fair.  Owinfj  to  the 
revocation  of  the  tax-exempt  status  of 
the  Maryland  State  Fair  and  Agricul- 
tural Society  and  other  fairs  across  the 
counti-y  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
most  of  the  Nation's  fairs  find  themselves 
faced  with  financial  disaster.  Unless  the 
tax-exempt  status  of  these  fairs  is  re- 
stored, they  will  not  be  able  to  operate 
without  very  substantial  State  subsi- 
dies— subsidies  that  will  not  be  forth- 
coming given  the  difficult  fiscal  position 
of  most  of  our  States. 

BRIEF    LEGISLATIVE    HISTORY 

E;-;emption  from  taxation  of  labor,  ag- 
riculture, and  horticultural  organiza- 
tions was  provided  by  the  Revenue  Act 
of  1913. 

Regulations  45,  article  512,  issued  in 
1921  under  the  Revenue  Act  of  1918,  pro- 
vided as  follows: 

-Agricultural  and  horticultural  organiza- 
tions.— Agricultural  or  horticultural  organi- 
zations exempt  from  tax  do  not  Include  cor- 


porations engaged  In  growing  agricultural  or 
horticultural  products  or  raising  live  stock  or 
similar  products  for  profit,  but  Include  only 
those  organizations  which,  having  no  net  in- 
come  inuring  to  the  benefit  of  their  members, 
are  educational  or  instructive  in  character 
and  have  for  their  purpose  the  betterment  of 
the  conditions  of  those  engaged  in  these  pur- 
suits, the  improvement  of  the  grade  of  their 
products,  and  the  encouragement  and  pro- 
motion of  these  Industries  to  a  higher  de- 
gree of  efficiency.  Included  in  this  class  as 
exempt  are  organizations  such  as  county  fairs 
and  like  associations  of  a  quasi-public  char- 
acter, which  through  a  system  of  awards, 
prizes,  or  premiums  are  designed  to  encourage 
the  production  of  better  live  stock,  better  ag- 
ricultural and  horticultural  products,  and 
whose  Income,  derived  from  gate  receipts, 
entry  fees,  donations,  etc..  Is  used  exclusively 
to  meet  the  necessary  expenses  of  upkeep  and 
operation.  Societies  or  associations  which 
have  for  their  purpose  the  holding  of  annual 
or  periodical  race  meets,  from  which  profits 
Inure  or  may  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the 
members  or  stockholders,  do  not  come  within 
the  terms  of  this  exemption.  A  corporation 
engaged  In  the  business  of  ralalng  stock  or 
poultry,  or  growing  grain,  fruits,  or  other 
products  of  this  character,  as  a  means  of 
livelihood  and  for  the  purpose  of  gain,  is  an 
agricultural  or  horticultural  society  only  in 
the  sense  that  Its  name  Indicates  the  kind 
of  business  in  which  it  Is  engaged,  and  it  is 
not  exempt  from  tax. 

These  regulations  were  basically  un- 
changed imtil  1958,  when  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  adopted  regiilations  un- 
der the  corresponding  provision  of  the 
1954  code  which  dropped  all  references 
to  racing. 

In  1950.  an  unrelated  business  income 
tax  on  exempt  organizations  was  en- 
acted. Section  511(a)  imposes  a  tax  on 
the  "unrelated  business  income"  of  most 
exempt  organizations.  Including  those 
described  in  section  501(c) ;  that  is,  in- 
come derived  from  a  trade  or  business 
"regularly  carried  on"  by  a  tax-exempt 
organization  is  taxed  if  the  business  Is 
not  "substantially  related"  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  functions  upon  which 
the  organization's  exemption  is  based. 

RACING    SUBSTANTIALLY    RELATED    TO    MARYLAND 
FAIR'S   rUNCTION 

The  Maryland  State  Fair  is  nearly  100 
years  old.  And  its  fundamental  objec- 
tives and  activities  have  remained  sub- 
stantially the  same  since  It  firet  opened 
in  Baltimore  County  in  1878. 

The  fair  was  established  and  con- 
tinues to  be  operated  primarily  to  im- 
prove and  stimulate  interest  In  the  area's 
agricultural  products.  In  addition,  the 
fair  offers  grandstand  shows,  rides,  and 
horse  racing  on  a  half-mile  track — all 
of  which  have  been  offered  since  the 
fair's  inception. 

That  the  horse  racing  is  an  intimately 
related  and  secondary  part  of  the  fair  is 
clear.  Far  more  people  attend  the  fair 
each  day  than  attend  the  races.  Indeed, 
all  persons  attending  the  racing  events 
must  purchase  a  ticket  to  the  fair,  and 
many  of  them  visit  the  fair  as  well. 

Thoroughbred  horse  racing  has  been 
conducted  at  the  fair  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury for  two  reasons :  as  an  attraction  to 
encourage  greater  attendance  at  the  fair, 
and  as  a  part  of  the  State's  horse-breed- 
ing industry.  At  a  trial  concerning  a  lo- 
cal real  property  tax  assessment  on  the 
track  area — which  was  held  to  be  Im- 
proper by  the  highest  court  of  the  State 
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of  Maryland  because  the  racing  area  was 
found  to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  fair — 
Dr.  Gordon  M.  Cairns,  dean  of  the  school 
of  agriculture  at  the  University  of  Mary- 
land, descirbed  racing's  integral  role: 

Any  fair  exists  primarily  for  an  educational 
function  and  purpose.  This  is  to  acquaint 
the  people  of  the  area  through  demonstra- 
tions, through  exhibits,  displays  and  the 
like.  Secondly,  the  competitions  that  are 
held  there  are  the  basis  for  the  development 
of  the  various  aspects  of  our  livestock  and 
agricultural  Industry. 

«  •  •  •  « 

Basically  all  fairs  are  created  with  the  ob- 
jgctlve — with  two  objectives.  The  one  is  edu- 
cation and  the  other  Is  how  to  get  the  peo- 
ple there  to  show  them  what  Is  educational 
and  they  have  to  have  the  traditional,  shall 
we  say,  entertainment  features  associated 
therewith  to  help  draw  the  crowds  to  those 
attractions. 

Imposition  of  the  unrelated  business 
Income  tax  specifically  was  to  prevent 
unfair  competition  by  exempt  organiza- 
tions with  profitmaking  organizations. 
However,  the  operation  of  the  race  track 
during  the  fair  by  the  Maryland  State 
Fair  is  not  competitive  with  any  tracks 
in  the  State. 

Furthermore,  the  fair's  racing  license 
always  has  been  conditional  upon  the 
maintenance  of  a  bona  fide  fair  with 
agricultural  exhibits. 

In  1924,  the  Racing  Commission  re- 
ported that: 

The  County  Fairs,  which  have  become  a 
valuable  asset  to  the  State,  enjoyed  a  suc- 
cessful season,  and  each  year  are  doing  more 
and  more  to  benefit  and  promote  the  agri- 
culture and  breeding  industries  of  the  State. 
Racing  constitutes  an  important  event  at 
each  of  the  fairs,  and  the  Commlselon  Is  con- 
stantly seeking  to  Improve  the  conditions 
under  which  it  Is  conducted.  (Emphasis 
added.) 

The  1939  report  of  the  Racing  Com- 
mission sums  up  the  role  which  county 
fair  racing  plays  in  the  Maryland  breed- 
ing industry: 

County  fair  racing  .  .  .  furnish  (es)  an 
arena  In  which  the  breeders  with  horses  that 
have  not  developed  the  class  necessary  for 
the  big  tracks  can  acquire  purse  money  to 
reduce  the  losses  they  sustain  in  their  breed- 
ing ventures. 

Finally,  though  it  should  be  obvious, 
It  Is  worth  pointing  out  that  no  part  of 
the  net  profits  of  the  Maryland  State 
Pair  are  received  by  an  individual.  All 
funds  go  to  support  and  improve  the  fair. 

Nor,  it  should  be  added,  is  Maryland's 
the  only  State  fair  which  finds  Its  ex- 
istence threatened  by  the  revocation  of 
tax-exempt  status  because  of  enter- 
tainment conducted  as  part  of  the  fair. 
States  with  similar  problems  Include 
California,  Colorado,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Montana, 
Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  New  Mexico, 
Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  South  Da- 
kota, Utah,  Vermont,  Virginia,  and 
Washington. 

UNREASONABLK    IRS    POSITION 

In  1955,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
forced  the  Maryland  State  Pair  to  go  to 
court  to  obtain  a  decision  that  income 
from  Its  horse  racing  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  fair  and,  therefore,  not  subject  to 
the  imrelated  business  income  tax.  The 


U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Maryland  ruled  in  the  fair's  favor. 

But  even  the  court  ruling  apparently 
has  not  satisfied  the  IRS.  It  has  at- 
tempted to  tax  this  income  in  subsequent 
years  and  even  has  proposed  revoking 
the  tax  exemption  of  the  entire  fair. 

Then  in  1968,  the  IRS  issued  regula- 
tions intended  to  clarify  the  meaning  of 
"related"  activities  of  an  exempt  organi- 
zation. These  regulations  state  that  a 
business  is  judged  "related"  if  its  con- 
duct "has  causal  relationship  to  the 
achievement  of  exempt  purposes;  and  is 
'substantially  related.'  for  purposes  of 
section  513,  only  if  the  causal  relation- 
ship is  a  substantial  one." 

Given  the  integral  relationship  be- 
tween the  fair's  racing  activity  and  Its 
other  activities,  one  would  have  assumed 
that  this  IRS  regulation  had  settled  the 
matter  once  and  for  all;  that  racing 
would  clearly  be  regarded  as  a  related 
business  activity. 

But  later  that  same  year:  much  to 
everyone's  surprise,  the  IRS  issued  a 
ruling  claiming  that  income  from  the  op- 
eration of  racing  run  by  a  fair  is  unre- 
lated business  income  subject  to  Federal 
income  tax.  And  the  reasons  given  for 
the  ruling  hardly  were  compelling:  First, 
that  the  races  are  carried  on  in  a  manner 
similar  to  commercial  race  tracks;  sec- 
ond, that  the  conduct  of  the  races  is  not 
related  to  the  organization's  exempt  pur- 
pose because  it  does  not  contribute  Im- 
portantly to  the  educational  objectives 
of  the  fair;  and,  third,  the  races  are  not 
a  type  of  recreational  activity  that  is 
intended  to  attract  the  public  to  the  fair's 
educational  features. 

NEED   FOR   CONGRESSIONAL    ACTION 

Mr.  President,  if  the  State  fairs  of 
this  Nation  are  held  liable  for  Federal 
income  taxes,  they  surely  will  be  forced 
to  close.  An  Important  part  of  our  agri- 
cultural economy  and  of  the  American 
heritage  will  perish.  I  do  not  believe  the 
Senate  can  afford  to  stand  by  idly  while 
this  happens. 

Therefore,  I  am  offering  legislation 
today  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  pirovlde  that  income 
from  entertainment  activities  held  in 
conjunction  with  a  public  fair  conducted 
by  an  organization  in  section  501(c) 
shall  not  be  "imrelated  business"  and 
shall  not  affect  the  tax  exemption  of 
the  organization.  It  is  my  belief  that 
much  support  for  such  legislation  exists 
in  the  Congress  and  I  Intend  to  begin 
soliciting  cosponsors. 

In  my  opinion,  a  new  ruling  by  the 
IRS  on  this  matter  would  be  preferable 
to  additional  legislation.  But  if  no  such 
ruling  Is  forthcoming,  I  believe  It  is 
incumbent  upon  the  Congress  to  act.  For 
no  less  is  at  stake  than  the  survival  of 
the  State  fair  as  an  American  institu- 
tion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Talmadge)  .  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bin  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 


The  bill  <S.  4158)  to  provide  that  in- 
come from  entertainment  activities  held 
In  conjimction  with  a  public  fair  con- 
ducted by  an  organization  described  in 
section  501(c)  shall  not  be  "unrelated 
trade  or  business"  income  and  shall  not 
affect  the  tax  exemption  of  the  organi- 
zation, introduced  by  Mr.  Tydings,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows; 

S.  4158 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 513  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  the  definition  of  an  un- 
related trade  or  business)  Is  amended  by 
adding    the    following    subsection    513(d): 

"(d)  Special  Rule  for  Pairs  and  Exposi- 
tions.— The  term  'unrelated  trade  or  busi- 
ness' shall  not  Include  the  operation  of  a 
public  entertainment  activity  In  conjunction 
with  a  National,  State,  local,  regional  or 
international  fair  or  exposition  conducted 
by  an  organization  described  In  section 
501(c);  nor  shall  the  operation  of  any  such 
public  entertainment  activity  prevent,  or 
cause  the  denial  of.  the  exemption  of  such 
organization  otherwise  exempt  under  sec- 
tion 501(c)." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  fl«t 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  taxable  years  beginning  after  December  31, 
1959. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

S.    1851 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1851.  the  Honey  Promotion 
and  Research  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
INTYRB).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

S.    2461 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph),  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tiiat.  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Prouty)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2461,  to  amend  the  Ran- 
dolph-Sheppard  Act  for  the  blind  so  as 
to  make  certain  Improvements  therein, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cook).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

S.    3B3S 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  3835,  to  provide  a  compre- 
hensive Federal  program  for  the  preven- 
tion and  treatment  of  alcohol  abuse  and 
alcoholism. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allen).  Without  objection,  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

S.    4083 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough),  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  at  its  next  printing 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
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(Mr.  Murphy)  be  added  as  a  cosix>nsor  of 
S.  4083,  to  modify  and  enlarge  the  au- 
thority of  Gallaudet  Ck)llege  to  maintain 
and  operate  the  Kendall  School  as  a 
demonstration  elementary  school  for  the 
deaf  to  serve  primarily  the  National  Cap- 
ital region,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cook).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLUTION    113 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  at  the  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  WiLLLAMs)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  113, 
to  authorize  and  direct  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  conduct  a  comprehensive 
investigation  of  unfair  methods  of  com- 
petition and  unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or 
practices  in  the  home  improvement  in- 
dustry, to  expand  its  enforcement  activ- 
ities in  this  area,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Tal- 
MADGE I .  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

SENATE   JOINT    RESOLtTTION    207 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  made  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  207,  a 
joint  resolution  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Maine  <Mr.  Muskie)  to  establish 
a  joint  committee  on  the  environment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  A 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

SENATE    CONCDREENT   RESOLUTION    74 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  my  name  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
74.  introduced  on  July  14  by  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  and  a  nimiber 
of  other  Senators,  to  affect  the  treatment 
of  prisoners  in  Vietruim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
INTYRE).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  MILITARY  PROCURE- 
MENT—AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS     NOS.     812,     813,    AND     814 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  submitted  three 
amendments,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  the  bill  (H.R.  17123)  to  author- 
ize appropriations  during  the  fiscal  year 
1971  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  mis- 
siles, naval  vessels,  and  tracked  combat 
vehicles,  and  other  weapons,  and  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  authorized  per.sonnel  strength 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  were  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Pulbright  when 
he  submitted  the  amendments  appear 
later  in  the  Record  under  the  appropri- 
ate heading.) 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  MILITARY  PROCURE- 
MENT—AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS     NOB.     812,     813,     AND     814 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
submitting  three  amendments  to  H.R. 
17123,  the  Defense  Department  author- 
ization bill.  A  brief  explanation  of  each 
follows : 

First.  The  first  amendment  would,  in 
part,  carry  out  the  intent  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  as  stated  in  the  re- 
port on  the  bill,  that  Department  of  De- 
fense funds  shall  not  be  used  to  support 
Vietnamese,  or  Thai  forces  in  actions  de- 
signed to  give  military  support  or  as- 
sistance to  the  Cambodian  Government. 
Tlie  actual  changes  in  the  language  in 
existing  law,  proposed  by  the  committee, 
however,  do  not  specifically  state  that 
purpose.  And,  in  fact,  the  new  language 
could  be  used  by  the  executive  branch  to 
do  just  the  opposite  of  what  the  commit- 
tee intended — to  finance  the  Vietnamese 
in  fighting  a  war  in  Cambodia  to  save 
the  Lon  Nol  government. 

My  amendment  goes  one  step  beyond 
the  committee's  position  and  applies  the 
prohibition  relating  to  Cambodia  to 
Laos  as  well.  The  purpose  Is  to  prevent 
the  United  States  from  being  sucked  into 
a  wider  war  in  Laos  through  actions  by 
the  Vietnamese. 

Second.  The  second  amendment  would 
prohibit  U.S.  payment  of  overseas  or 
similar  special  allowances  to  Thai  and 
Korean  troops  in  Vietnam  at  a  rate 
greater  than  the  combat  pay  allowed 
American  soldiers  fighting  there. 

Third.  The  third  amendment  has  two 
purposes.  It  would  limit  the  amount  of 
money  available  to  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment for  outside  research  on  foreign  af- 
fairs matters  to  the  amount  available 
to  the  State  Department  In  the  previous 
year  for  such  research.  And  it  would  in- 
sure that  congressional  committees  are 
given  access  to  federally  financed  re- 
search reports  by  nongovernmental  or- 
ganizations, imless  the  President  in- 
vokes a  claim  of  executive  privilege. 

I  will,  of  course,  make  a  more  detailed 
statement  on  each  amendment  when  I 
call  it  up. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
text  of  the  amendments  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Talmadge)  .  The  amendments  will  be  re- 
ceived and  printed,  and  will  lie  on  the 
table:  and,  without  objection,  the 
amendments  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 
Amendment  No    812 

On  page  19.  after  the  period  in  line  8, 
Insert  the  following:  "Nothing  in  clause  (A) 
Of  the  first  sentence  of  this  paragraph  shall 
be  construed  as  authorizing  the  use  of  any 
such  funds  to  support  Vietnamese  or  other 
free  world  forces  in  actions  designed  to  pro- 
vide military  support  and  assistance  to  the 
Government  of  Cambodia  or  Laos." 

Amendment  No.  813 
On  page  19,  after  the  period  in  line  8, 
insert  the  following:  "None  of  the  funds 
appropriated  to  or  for  the  use  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  may  be  used  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  any  overseas  allow- 
ance, per  diem  allowance,  or  any  other  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  base  pay  of  any  person 


serving  with  the  free  world  forces  In  South 
Vietnam  if  the  amount  of  such  payment 
would  be  greater  than  the  amount  of  special 
pay  authorized  to  be  paid,  for  an  equivalent 
period  of  service,  to  memlsers  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  (under  section 
310  of  title  37,  United  States  Code)  serving  la 
Vietnam  or  In  any  other  hostile  Are  area," 
Amendment  No.  814 

On  page  14,  between  lines  IB  and  19,  Insert 
the  following: 

Sec.  206,  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  beginning  with  the  fiscal 
year  tieginnlng  July  1,  1971,  no  funds  ap- 
propriated to  or  for  the  use  of  the  Depan- 
ment  of  Defense  for  any  fiscal  year  may  he 
expended  for  carrying  out  research  or  study 
projects  Involving  foreign  affairs,  foreign 
areas,  or  related  matters  except  to  the  extent 
that  the  total  amount  expended  for  such 
purfwses  in  such  fiscal  year  does  not  exceed 
an  amount  equal  to  the  total  amount  ex- 
pended by  the  Department  of  State  in  the 
immediately  preceding  fiscal  year  for  research 
and  study  projects  (involving  foreign  affairs, 
foreign  areas,  or  related  matters)  which 
were  conducted  for  the  Etepartment  of  State 
by  persons  or  organizations  outside  such 
Department.  The  total  amount  expended  by 
the  D«()artment  of  State  in  any  fiscal  year  lor 
such  projects  shall  include  amounts  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  State  from  other 
departments  and  agencies  for  the  purpose  of 
having  such  projects  carried  out  under  the 
direction  of  the  Department  of  State, 

(b)  The  head  of  any  department  or  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government  shall,  in  response 
to  any  request  made  to  him  In  writing  by  a 
committee  of  the  Congress,  promptly  sub- 
mit to  such  committee  a  copy  of  any  report, 
study,  or  investigation  requested  by  such 
committee  if  the  rep>ort,  study,  or  investiga- 
tion was  financed  in  whole  or  in  part  with 
Federal  funds  and  was  made  by  a  person 
outside  the  Federal  Government,  except  that 
this  requirement  shall  not  apply  in  the  case 
of  any  report,  study,  or  Investigation  with 
respect  to  which  the  President  exercises  the 
right  of  executive  privilege. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OP  AN 
AMENDMENT 

amendment    no.    774 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  beh&lf  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough),  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  name  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  to  amendment  774 
to  S.  3619,  to  create  within  the  Office 
of  the  President  an  Oflflce  of  Disaster 
Assistance,  which  would  authorize  the 
Small  Business  Administration  to  make 
loans  to  disaster  victims  to  prevent  the 
dispossession  or  eviction  of  any  per- 
son from  his  residence  as  a  result  of  the 
foreclosure  of  any  mortgage  or  lien,  can- 
cellation of  any  contract  of  sale,  or  ter- 
mination of  any  lease,  oral  or  written  of 
the  property  which  Is  such  person's  resi- 
dence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr, 
Cook)  .  Without  objection,  it  Is  so  or- 
dered. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  BEFORE  THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EXECUTIVE 
REORGANIZATION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Cormecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF ) ,  1  wish  to  annoimce  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Executive  Reorganization 
will  hold  hearings  on  August  5  and  6  on 
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the  food  inspection  and  related  activities 
of  the  Agriculture  Department.  The 
hearings  will  be  held  in  room  1318,  New 
Senate  Office  Building  at  10  a.m.,  on  the 
fifth,  and  in  room  3302,  New  Senate  OflBce 
Building  at  10  on  the  sixth. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS  OF 
SENATORS 


JOHN    J,    WILLIAMS:    "CONSCIENCE 
OF  THE  SENATE" 

Mr,  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  at  the  end 
of  this  session  of  Congress,  one  of  the 
most  respected  Members  of  the  Senate 
will  return  to  private  life  after  24  years  of 
exemplary  service  to  Ills  country. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  serve  with 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Willums)  for  4  of  those 
24  years,  but  in  this  comparatively  brief 
period  I  have  come  to  understand  clearly 
why  his  name  is  synonymous  with  integ- 
rity in  public  life. 

Senator  Williams'  relentless  efforts  to 
expose  vmscrupulous  individuals  and  un- 
justifiable practices  in  government  have 
rightfully  brought  him  the  title  of  "Con- 
science of  the  Senate."  He  has  won  a 
well-deserved  national  reputation  for  his 
continuing  campaign  to  elevate  the  ethi- 
cal standards  of  public  officials.  Less  well 
know,  perhaps,  but  equally  important, 
have  been  his  contributions  to  the  legis- 
lative process.  Few  men  are  as  well  in- 
formed on  questions  involving  national 
fiscal  policy  as  the  ranking  Republican 
on  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  in  an  article  published 
recently  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Alan 
L,  Otten  reviewed  the  many  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 
The  article  is  a  fine  tribute  to  a  man  we 
all  hold  in  high  esteem,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Department  Conscience 

Washington. — When  a  new  Senate  meets 
In  January,  several  present  members  will  be 
missing — a  few  having  quit,  a  few  retired  by 
the  voters.  None  will  leave  a  hole  more 
uniquely  difficult  to  fill  than  Republican  John 
Williams  of  Delaware,  who  for  almost  24 
years  has  battled,  often  alone,  for  honesty 
and  high  ethical  standards  In  Congress  and 
the  rest  of  Government. 

Mr.  Williams  Is  leaving  voluntarily — and  In 
a  way  that  demonstrates  anew  his  claim  to 
the  title  of  "the  conscience  of  the  Senate."  He 
Is  retiring  at  the  end  of  this  session  not  be- 
cause of  ill  health  or  Imminent  defeat  but  as  a 
matter  of  principle.  Just  turned  66,  he  would 
be  72  by  the  end  of  another  term,  and  simply 
does  not  believe  that  he — or  any  Senator, 
Judge,  or  other  public  official — should  hold 
public  office  at  that  age. 

"After  70,  you  just  don't  carry  your  share 
of  the  load,"  he  argues  earnestly.  "You  have 
to  rely  more  and  more  on  staff  aides,  and 
they  become  the  ones  who  make  the  deci- 
sions, and  there's  a  situation  where  the  per- 
son making  the  decisions  is  not  accountable 
to  the  people." 

Retirement  wasn't  an  easy  choice.  Though 
Mr,  Williams  avoids  cocktail  parties  and 
other  social  functions,  he  loves  the  Senate, 
where  he  is  now  the  third-ranking  Republi- 
can behind  George  Aiken  of  Vermont  and 
Milton  Toung  of  North  Dakota,  "If  the  Re- 
publicans won  control  of  the  Senate,  I  would 
be  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  and 


I  would  have  liked  that  very  much,"  he  con- 
cedes. "But  above  all,  I  would  have  liked  to 
be  chairman  at  an  age  when  I  could  handle 
the  Job  without  question.  It  was  tempting, 
but  you  Just  can't  make  exceptions  to  your 
principles." 

Mr.  Williams  has  always  been  a  Senate 
anomaly.  In  a  body  of  lettered  men,  he's  a 
mere  high-school  graduate.  Other  Senators 
are  handsome,  articulate,  extroverted;  he  Is 
shy  and  gangling,  the  perfect  country  rube,  a 
dreadful  speaker  whose  almost-inaudible 
nasal  sing-song  htis  earned  him  another  nick- 
name, "Whispering  Willie." 

Most  Senators  held  a  series  of  lower  of- 
fices; Mr,  Williams,  a  small -town  (but  very 
successful,  self-made)  feed  merchant  and 
chicken  farmer,  was  only  brlefiy  a  member  of 
the  Mlllsboro  town  council  before  running  for 
the  Senate  In  1946.  (No  other  Republican 
wanted  to  take  on  the  top  popular  Democratic 
incumbent;  then,  to  everyone's  surprise,  the 
national  tide  against  post-war  controls  car- 
ried Mr,  Williams  to  victory.) 

And  where  most  Senators  pursue  from  the 
start  some  .favorite  field  such  as  foreign  af- 
fairs or  urban  problems,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  slipped  by  accident  Into  his  career 
as  the  nemesis  of  evil-doers.  Constituents 
began  complaining  about  undeserved  delin- 
quency notices  from  the  Federal  tax  oBice  in 
Wilmington:  following  up,  he  found  his  own 
name  on  the  delinquent  lists,  and  had  can- 
celed checks  to  prove  that  was  an  error. 
Closer  Investigation  revealed  the  cashier  had 
been  systematically  embezzling  for  almost 
seven  years — and  what  really  violated  the 
Senator's  strict  Methodist  morality  was  the 
way  top  officials  seemed  unconcerned  and 
reluctant  to  act.  "It  planted  in  my  mind  the 
Idea  that  things  could  be  wrong,  with  little 
being  done  to  correct  them,"  he  says,  his  thin 
lips  drawing  even  tighter  In   disapproval. 

This  success  started  other  leads  coming 
his  way,  and  he  gradually  biUlt  voluminous 
files  and  a  network  of  tipsters.  He  exposed  a 
mammoth  tax-flxlng  ring  In  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  excessive  grain  storage  pay- 
ments by  the  Commodity  Credit  (3orp.,  shod- 
dy practices  In  defense  contracting.  It  was 
his  disclosures  that  helped  indict  BllUe  Sol 
Estes  and  Bobby  Baker.  He  battled — some- 
times successfully,  sometimes  not — to  reduce 
tax  depletion  allowances  on  oil,  cut  merchant 
marine  subsidies,  limit  soil  bank  and  other 
farm  payments. 

He  managed  It  all,  too,  without  the  large 
stafif,  wide-open  subpoenas  and  dramatic  TV 
hearings  that  characterize  most  Congres- 
sional investigations.  A  confirmed  loner,  he 
checked  out  his  leads  himself  or  with  the  aid 
of  his  long-time  secretary,  and  then,  when 
he  was  sure  he  had  the  facts,  he  laid  It  all 
out  in  a  thoroughly  documented  speech  on 
the  Senate  fioor. 

Practicing  what  he  preached,  he  refused 
all  Government  subsidies  on  his  Delaware 
farms,  and  once  embarrassed  Senate  col- 
leagues by  turning  back  tinspent  stationery 
funds.  Repeatedly  he  has  blocked  proposals 
for  Congressional  pensions  he  considered  ex- 
travagant. 

A  loyal  Republican  and  consistent  conserv- 
ative on  most  domestic  matters,  he  hasn't 
nesitated  to  hit  GOP  wrong-doing  as  hard  as 
Democratic.  He  early  called  for  Sherman 
Adams  to  quit  as  assistant  to  President  Elsen- 
hower, and  Itist  year  opposed  Clement 
Haynesworth  for  the  Supreme  Court  as  a 
man  "Insensitive  to  the  expected  require- 
ments of  Judicial  ethics."  (He  did,  however, 
suport  the  Carswell  nomination.)  When  the 
Nixon  Administration  budget  followed  the 
previous  practice  of  including  trust  fund  in- 
come with  other  Government  tax  receipts, 
he  blasted  "slelght-of-hand  bookkeeping," 

This  faU  be  will  take  his  files  back  home  to 
Mlllsboro,  and  spend  a  good  amount  of  time 
weeding  out  references  that  might  compro- 
mise any  of  his  sources — men  and  women  he 
has  always  scrupulously  shielded.  Then  he 


hopes  to  make  the  files  available  for  public 
Inspection. 

Beyond  that,  he  won't  discuss  his  post -Sen- 
ate plans  except  to  promise  he  will  not  take 
any  other  public  post,  elective  or  appointive. 
"If  I  were  going  to  be  in  public  service  at  that 
age,  Id  rather  stay  here."  He  sold  out  his 
feed  busines.-^  some  years  back,  but  another 
business  venture  Ls  certainly  possible;  'I 
come  from  a  family,"  the  Senator  notes, 
"that  believes  there  are  a  lot  of  ways  to  live 
without  being  on  the  public  payroll."  He  will 
not,  however,  write  a  book;  "I  cant  sit  still 
that  long" 

He  thinks  well  of  his  Senate  colleagues — 
"human  beings  with  the  same  frustrations 
and  frailties  as  men  In  private  life,"  but  also 
"dedicated  men,  trying  to  do  the  best  possible 
Job."  Perhaps  most  surprisingly,  after  24 
years  of  exposing  misdeeds.  1  am  leaving 
with  greater  confidence  in  the  overall  integ- 
rity of  mankind,  and  particularly  the  integ- 
rity of  Government  workers,  than  when  I 
came  in.  I  have  seen  so  manv  men  willing  to 
gamble  their  own  security,  their  family's  se- 
curity, with  no  possible  gam,  no  possible 
recognition,  Just  to  correct  a  situation  they 
considered  wTong,  Its  been  a  tremendously 
reassuring  experience." 


SPACE  APPLICATIONS  OF  NUCLEAR 
ENERGY 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commislson,  Dr.  Glerm  T.  Seaborg,  made 
a  speech  on  the  space  applications  of 
nuclear  energy.  In  the  course  of  his 
speech  Dr.  Seaborg  explains  why  the 
atom  will  be  the  major  energy  source  in 
space  and  he  explains  the  basic  prin- 
ciple for  using  nuclear  energy  for  both 
rocket  propulsion  and  electric  power.  His 
remarks  discuss  such  space  odysseys  as:  a 
9-year  grand  tour  of  the  outer  planets 
using  automated  spacecraft  powered  by 
nuclear  energy;  a  trip  to  the  moon  and 
back  using  a  nuclear  rocket;  lunar  colo- 
nies; and.  a  100  million  mile  roimd  trip  to 
Mars  carrying  12  people  using  nuclear 
propulsion  and  auxiliary  power  supplied 
by  nuclear  systems.  Round  trips  to  Mars 
by  men  are  not  going  to  take  place  for 
several  decades,  but  the  technology  for 
the  grand  tour  and  trips  to  the  Moon 
using  a  nuclear  shuttle  are  now  at  hand. 
We  can  expect  such  missions  to  be  Ini- 
tiated within  the  next  decade. 

Dr.  Seaborg  reminds  his  audience  that 
one  of  the  prime  benefits  derived  from 
the  space  program  is  the  realization  that 
our  planet  earth  is  precious  and  that  men 
must  work  together  to  preserve  It.  Mr. 
President.  I  recommend  this  speech  to 
my  colleagues  and  to  all  those  who  would 
like  a  better  understanding  of  the  appli- 
cation of  nuclear  energy  to  space. 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  speech  by  Dr.  Seaborg  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  bt  Db,  Glenn  T.  Scabobg,  Chair- 
man, U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to 
THE  Commonwealth  Club  of  California, 
San  Francisco.  Calif. 

a  nuclear  space  odtssey 

During  the  next  27  minutes — which  I  am 
told  is  the  time  allotted  me  to  speak — I  plan 
to  cover  a  lot  of  groimd  or,  more  accurately,  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  space.  Included  in  that 
time  and  space  will  be  a  two-year,  100-mll- 
lion-mlle-round-trlp  to  Mars  with  a  three- 
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month  stopover  there  for  the  12  astronauts 
Involved;  a  nine-year  unmanned  Grand  Tour 
or  the  outer  planets;  numerous  shuttle  tripe 
rrom  the  Earth  to  the  Moon  with  men  and 
supplies,  and  even  more  numerous  orbits  of 
the  Earth  by  a  variety  of  satellites  and  a  space 
station  that  may  eventually  house  as  many  as 
50  spacemen  (Including,  I'm  sure,  some  "lib- 
erated" spacewomen) . 

What  I  will  be  emphasizing  In  discussing 
these  space  spectaculars  Is  in  that  they  will 
be  made  possible  by  the  use  of  nuclear  energy 
In  space.  And  the  use  of  nuclear  energy  In 
space  Is  not  merely  something  on  the  draw- 
ing boards.  As  you  will  see  by  what  I  have  to 
say  today,  we  are  well  into  the  Nuclear  Space 
Age  and  well  along  with  the  development  and 
application  of  those  nuclear  technologies  that 
will  see  us  using  the  atom  as  our  major  ener- 
gy source  In  space.  To  be  precise,  we  might 
date  the  birth  of  that  Nuclear  Spage  Age  back 
to  June  29,  1961,  when  the  Navy's  Transit 
Satellite  carrying  a  small  nuclear-electric 
power  source  achieved  earth  orbit.  Because  of 
the  reliability  of  that  nuclear  system,  today, 
more  than  nine  years  later  and  after  its  more 
than  a  billion  miles  of  travel,  we  can  still 
monitor  signals  from  that  navigational  satel- 
lite. 

Today  we  also  have  other,  much  larger,  nu- 
clear-electric sources  powering  satellites  in 
orbit  and  two  nuclear  tinlts  on  the  moon 
providing  heat  and  electric  power  for  the 
scientific  packages  left  by  the  Apollo  11  and 
Apollo  12  astronauts.  But  rather  than  review 
the  history  of  the  Nuclear  Space  Age  to  date 
I  want  to  focus  on  Its  future. 

Before  discussing  specific  plans  and  Ideas 
for  that  future  let  me  briefly  explain  the 
basic  principles  on  which  they  are  based.  We 
are  going  to  use  nuclear  energy  in  space  for 
two  major  purposes,  for  propulsive  power — 
to  help  take  us  where  we  want  to  go  over  the 
millions,  perhaps  billioi^s,  of  miles  of  cosmic 
spade— €ind  to  supply  the  auxiliary  energy 
needed  to  power  spacecraft  instruments, 
communications  and  a  variety  of  life-sustain- 
ing equipment  for  manned  voyages,  orbiting 
space  stations  or  colonies  on  the  moon  or 
planets.  This  auxiliary  power  can  be  gener- 
ated fundamentally  In  two  ways — by  tapping 
the  heat  of  decaying  radioisotopes  such  as 
plutonlum-238,  or  by  the  use  of  small  com- 
pact reactors.  Both  systems  are  referred  to  as 
SNAP  systems — Systems  for  Nuclear  Auxiliary 
Power.  Power  for  nuclear  rocket  propulsion 
Is  also  produced  by  compact  reactors,  but  by 
reactors  much  larger  than  those  used  to  gen- 
erate auxiliary  power.  I  will  have  more  to  say 
about  the  nuclear  rocket  in  a  moment. 

The  rationale  for  using  nuclear  energy  in 
space — for  the  confidence  with  which  we  are 
developing  and  testing  nuclear  space  sys- 
tems— Is  literally  that  nuclear  fuel  Is  the  only 
source  of  energy  that  is  compact  and  long- 
lived  enough  to  make  feasible  extended  trips 
into  the  incredibly  vast  environment  of  cos- 
mic space  or  provide  power  for  extended  and 
large-scale  operations  In  deep  space,  on  the 
moon,  the  planets  or  In  orbit.  It  must  also  be 
noted  that  In  addition  to  its  compactness — 
Illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  fission  of  one 
pound  of  uranium  will  produce  the  heat 
energy  of  the  burning  of  1500  tons  of  coal — 
nuclear  fuel  does  not  create  its  energy  by 
combustion  and  hence  requires  no  oxygen. 

In  the  past  we  have  used  chemical  batteries 
or  fuel  cells  for  auxiliary  power  for  our  short- 
lived missions  and  these  will  probably  con- 
tinue to  be  used  for  that  purpose.  For  longer 
missions  the  main  competitors  of  our  SNAP 
systems  have  been  solar  power  systems.  But 
even  these  reliable  systems  cannot  compete 
with  nuclear  energy  under  certain  condi- 
tions— conditions  that  will  be  Increasingly 
prevalent  in  future  space  exploits.  For  exam- 
ple, solar  cells  are  useless  on  that  side  of  the 
moon  experiencing  the  long  lunar  might  and 
of  limited  use  on  planets  with  dense  at- 
mospheres or  subjected  to  long  nighttimes. 
Another  consideration  Is  that  the  density  of 


solar  energy  decreases  as  the  square  of  the 
distance  from  the  sun.  Therefore,  on  Mars, 
which  is  one-and-a-half  times  as  far  from  the 
Sun  as  the  Earth,  we  would  need  solar  energy 
collectors  over  twice  as  large  as  those  we 
might  use  here  to  capture  an  equivalent 
amount  of  energy. 

To  Illustrate  then  the  Improbability  of 
using  solar  power  units  in  deep  space  we 
have  only  to  point  out  that  at  the  outer 
edge  of  our  solar  system — on  the  planet 
Pluto,  for  example — we  would  need  solar 
energy  collectors  covering  an  area  almost  as 
large  as  an  entire  football  field  Just  to  gen- 
erate 500  watts  of  electricity,  and  this  Is  as- 
suming that  such  a  football  field  of  solar 
cells  could  be  constantly  aimed  directly  to- 
ward the  sun.  By  a  strange  coincidence  we 
already  have  developed,  and  used  in  space,  a 
500- watt  SNAP  reactor  system  which  Is  a 
cone-shaped  unit  only  12  feet  high  and  5  feet 
wide  at  its  base.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  Is 
a  ground-based  twin  of  the  SNAP-lOA  unit 
that  holds  the  world's  record  for  continuous 
generation  of  electricity  by  a  nuclear  reactor, 
having  logged  more  than  10.000  hours  of  un- 
interrupted operation  before  It  was  delib- 
erately shutdown,  after  having  operated  some 
some  seven  weeks  beyond  Its  design  life- 
time of  one  year.  It  is  this  kind  of  reliable 
power,  capable  of  operating  anywhere,  under 
all  types  of  environmental  conditions,  that 
we  will  need  in  future  space  missions. 

Among  the  many  unmanned  missions  that 
wUl  be  taking  advantage  of  the  reliabUity 
of  nuclear  power  in  space  will  be  a  variety 
of  programs  using  SNAP  isotoplc  power  sys- 
tems. These  will  Include  a  new  Transit  navi- 
gational satellite  for  submarine  and  surface 
ship  guidance,  the  Pioneer  probe  for  a  Jupi- 
ter flyby  for  scientific  exploration,  and  the 
Viking  probe  for  the  Mars  Soft  Lander  I  for 
scientific  exploration.  These  last  two  pro- 
grams will  carry  SNAP-19  generators,  modi- 
fied versions  of  those  now  powering  NASA's 
Nimbus  III  weather  satellite  which  haa  been 
In  operation  since  April  14,  1969. 

In  the  late  1970s  a  much  larger  SNAP 
Isotoplc  generator,  one  in  the  multi-hundred 
watt  range,  will  be  launched  on  a  trip  that 
will  cover  hundreds  of  millions  of  miles.  This 
will  be  aboard  the  Grand  Tour  Spacecraft 
that  will  make  a  nine-year  unmanned  ex- 
ploration of  the  outer  planets  and  hopefully 
send  us  back  valuable  new  Information  about 
Saturn,  Jupiter.  Uranus  and  Pluto. 

Coming  back  to  Earth — or  at  least  to 
earth  orbit  where  a  manned  space  station,  or 
"Skylab"  as  NASA  has  recently  named  it,  is 
planned  for  future  operations — we  can  see 
another  Important  advantage  of  using 
SNAP  nuclear-electric  power.  In  order  to  re- 
duce the  logistics  costs  of  operating  at 
higher  altitudes,  and  to  minimize  the  natu- 
ral radiation  to  which  manned  space  stations 
at  higher  altitudes  would  be  exposed.  It  Is 
desirable  to  operate  these  stations  at  the 
relatively  low  altitudes  of  between  100  and 
200  nautical  miles.  For  these  low  orbits  the 
smaller  exposed  area  of  nuclear  power  sys- 
tems results  In  great  reductions  In  the  at- 
mospheric drag — and  in  the  pounds  of  pro- 
pellant  required  to  keep  the  station  In  Its 
assigned  orbit.  An  uimianned  scientific  or 
defense  system  which  has  to  operate  close 
to  the  Earth  will  similarly  have  the  advan- 
tage of  low  atmospheric  drag  If  nuclear 
power  systems  are  used. 

Manned  orbiting  space  stations  will  have 
huge  energy  requirements.  A  listing  of  elec- 
trical power  requirements  for  the  long-lived 
manned  space  station  now  being  studied  by 
NASA  indicate*  that  at  least  one  to  one-and- 
one-half  kilowatts  per  man  will  be  required 
In  orbit.  Initially  the  Skylab  will  house  only 
a  few  astronauts  for  a  period  of  two  to  three 
months  at  a  time.  But  eventually  we  will  see 
huge  space  stations  In  operation  supporting 
perhaps  up  to  50  spacemen  and  spacewomen 
for  even  longer  stays  In  orbit.  For  such  mis- 


sions we  are  now  developing  SNAP  reactors 
In  the  25  to  50  kilowatt  range. 

Of  course  on  deep  space  manned  mlsslona 
nuclear-electric  systems  take  on  even  more 
significance  because  of  the  greater  variety  of 
energy  requirements  of  the  trip.  In  order  to 
survive  in  the  hostile  environment  of  space, 
man  must  take  along,  or  generate  within  hlg 
spacecraft,  food  to  eat,  water  to  drink,  and 
oxygen  to  breathe.  He  needs  electric  power 
to  preserve,  prepare  and  purify  these,  to 
light  his  cabin  and  maintain  It  at  a  tempera- 
ture and  pressure  he  can  tolerate,  to  provide 
the  energy  needed  for  communication  and 
for  the  hundreds  of  other  mechanical  op- 
erations required  during  the  mission. 

Because  of  the  possible  duration  of  future 
space  missions— trips  ttiat  may  extend  to 
years  away  from  any  source  of  supply — con- 
siderable thought  is  being  given  to  the  re- 
cycling of  materials  in  the  spacecraft.  In  fact, 
an  interesting  experiment  is  going  on  right 
now  in  Huntington  Beach,  California,  which 
may  hold  great  significance  for  future 
manned  space  flights.  A  four-man  crew  Is  Uv- 
Ing  for  90  days  in  a  simulated  spacecraft  in 
which  their  only  supply  of  water  Is  that  being 
recycled  from  their  own  waste  fluids.  For  this 
experiment  the  AEC  has  provided  NASA  with 
a  plutonlum-fueled  heat  source  to  operate 
a  distillation  and  vapor  filter  system  that  can 
produce  about  one  pound  of  bacteria-free 
drinking  water  per  hour  from  perspiration, 
respiration  and  urine.  Such  water  has  already 
been  tested  to  be  more  potable  than  ordinary 
tap  water,  with  no  taste  problem  and  no  need 
of  chemical  treatment.  This  water  recycling 
system  will  operate  anywhere  in  space  on  a 
nuclear  power  system  separate  from  that 
supplying  power  to  the  other  spacecraft's 
functions. 

Before  moving  on  to  the  nuclear  rocket  let 
me  touch  on  one  more  use  of  SNAP  power 
in  space — this  one  on  the  surface  of  the  moon 
where  two  nuclear  energy  sources  are  already 
at  work.  Future  Apollo  missions  will  see  the 
astronauts  carrying  out  more  extensive  ex- 
plorations on  the  lunar  surface.  To  cover  the 
ground  necessary  for  their  wide-ranging  sor- 
ties from  their  landing  craft,  and  to  haul 
equipment  and  materials  with  them,  they 
win  need  to  use  the  Lunar  Roving  Vehicle 
now  being  developed  by  NASA.  At  first,  for 
short  trips,  this  vehicle  will  be  able  to  operate 
on  chemical  batteries.  But  If  Its  range  and 
operating  time  Is  to  be  Increased,  say  to  the 
25  to  50  mile  range  or  more,  nuclear-electric 
power  supplies  will  be  needed  to  move  thla 
golf-cart  type  vehicle  across  that  much  of 
the  rough  lunar  terrain.  Of  course,  NASA 
has  one  misgiving  about  these  vehicles.  If 
they  prove  too  successful  future  astronauts 
may  be  tempted  to  bring  a  set  of  clubs  on 
a  future  mission  to  attempt  a  little  "weight- 
less golf."  One  astronaut  has  already  been 
suspected  of  mapping  out  a  nine-hole  course 
or  the  Sea  of  Tranquility.  The  nine  holes  are 
already  there,  but  putting  Into  those  craters 
might  prove  to  be  the  toughest  part  of  a 
game  of  moon  golf. 

But  before  getting  carried  away  by  the 
potential  of  nuclear-electric  power  in  space, 
let's  take  a  look  at  the  other  basic  use  of 
nuclear  energy  In  si>ace — the  nuclear  rocket 
propulsion  that  Is  going  to  allow  us  to  cover 
great  distances  with  a  heavy  payload,  both 
men  and  supplies,  more  economically  and 
efficiently. 

The  nuclear  rocket  operates  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  chemical  rocket.  However, 
unlike  the  huge  chemical  rockets  which 
must  burn  tons  of  fuel  and  liquid  oxygen 
per  second  to  produce  its  thrust,  the  nuclear 
system  uses  the  heat  of  a  reactor  to  expand 
liquid  hydrogen  Into  the  escaping  hydrogen 
gas  that  produces  the  rocket's  propulsive 
force.  A  rocket's  eflUclency  Is  measured  in 
terms  of  what  engineers  call  "specific  im- 
pulse"; that  Is,  the  pounds  of  thrtist  per 
pound  of  propellant  flow  per  second  through 
the  rocket's  exhaust  nozzle.  And  the  nuclear 
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rocket  we  are  developing  will  have  a  specific 
impulse  value  at  least  twice  those  of  the 
best  chemical  rockets  today. 

Lest  you  get  the  Impression  that  the  de- 
velopment of  such  a  nuclear  rocket  is  as 
simple  as  its  principle  sounds,  let  me  point 
out  what  is  Involved  In  it.  What  we  must  do 
U  build  a  flyable  reactor,  little  larger  than 
an  office  desk,  that  will  produce  the  1500 
megawatt  power  level  of  Hoover  Dam  and 
achieve  this  power  in  a  matter  of  minutes 
from  a  cold  start.  During  every  minute  of  ite 
operation,  high-speed  pumps  must  force 
nearly  three  tons  of  hydrogen,  which  has 
been  stored  in  liquid  form  at  420°  F.  below 
zero,  past  the  reactor's  white-hot  fuel  ele- 
ments which  reach  a  temperature  of  4,000° 
F.  And  this  entire  system  must  be  capable 
of  operating  for  hours  and  of  being  turned 
off  and  restarted  with   great  reliability. 

This  has  been  the  goal  of  the  AEC-NASA 
nuclear  rocket  program,  called  NERVA  (for 
"Nuclear  Engine  for  Rocket  Vehicle  Appli- 
cation"), and  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  we 
have  made  signlflcant  progress  toward  that 
goal.  Last  year  we  completed  a  series  of 
groimd-experlmental  tests  of  the  NERVA 
system  that  included  12  series  of  power  tests. 
The  last  test  included  28  starts,  almost  four 
hours  of  operation  at  significant  power  levels 
and  controllability  demonstrations  over  a 
wide  operating  map.  All  NERVA  effort  Is 
now  being  applied  to  the  development  of  this 
1500  megawatt  engine  with  Its  75,000  pounds 
of  thrust  for  flight  testing  In  the  late  1970s 
or  early  1980s. 

Now,  how  are  we  going  to  use  this  efficient 
nuclear  rocket  when  it  is  available  for  space 
flight?  The  nuclear  rocket  will  become  the 
workhorse  of  the  next  phase  In  our  space 
activities.  According  to  a  report  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Space  Task  Gorup,  It  will  be  used  "for 
transporting  men,  spacecraft  and  supplies  be- 
tween low  Earth  orbit  and  geosynchronous 
orbit  and  for  other  deep  space  activities."  Let 
me  give  you  some  Idea  of  what  this  means 
and  some  of  the  missions  that  will  be  pos- 
sible with  the  help  of  nuclear  rockets. 

To  begin  with  I  should  make  clear  that 
nuclear  rockets  will  be  second  and  third  stage 
rocket  vehicles  that  will  be  boosted  into 
^ace  by  chemical  rockets.  Once  in  space  they 
can  be  "parked"  In  orbit,  started  up  and  shut 
down  there,  serviced  there,  and  from  that 
orbit  used  Individually  or  assembled  in  a 
variety  of  clusters  depending  on  the  mission 
mapped  out  for  them. 

One  of  these  missions  might  be  to  operate 
a  shuttle  service  moving  large  payloads  be- 
tween low  Earth  orbit  and  a  more  distant 
synchronous  orbit.  Another  might  be  to  op- 
erate spacecraft  used  as  a  space  rescue  squad. 
Still  another  might  be  to  transport  a  repair 
and  supply  service  to  space  stations  and  vari- 
ous satellite  networks.  One  of  these  would 
no  doubt  be  a  global  communications  satel- 
lite system  In  which  three  TV  satellites  22,000 
miles  from  the  Earth  could  transmit  pro- 
grams directly  to  TV  receivers  anywhere  on 
Earth  without  the  necessity  of  ground-based 
relay  stations.  Such  synchronous  TV  satel- 
lites, by  the  way,  would  need  high-power  nu- 
clear-electric sources  to  operate. 

The  nuclear  rocket  shuttle  would  also  be 
used  for  a  Lunar  Perry  Service  to  carry  men 
and  supplies  back  and  forth  between  Earth 
orbit  and  Lunar  orbit.  This  efficient  service, 
possibly  combined  with  the  use  of  recover- 
able, refuelable  chemical  boosters,  would 
make  it  far  more  economical  to  maintain 
manned  bases  on  the  moon,  and  eventually 
a  larger  Lunar  Colony. 

The  day  may  come — and  I  will  not  try  to 
predict  when  It  will  be — when  a  substantial 
Lunar  Colony  will  be  open  to  a  limited  num- 
ber of  tourists  from  Earth.  What  might  such 
a  trip  be  like?  You  would  board  your  "Lunar 
Limited"  at  an  international  space  center  for 
the  brief  trip  Into  Earth  orbit  and  perhaps 
an  Orbiting  Space  Terminal  at  which  your 


Nuclear  Shuttle  would  be  waiting.  There 
would  be  a  short  stay  in  orbit  to  allow  you 
to  do  some  "earth-watching"  and  snap  a 
few  pictures  of  your  favorite  continent  to 
show  the  folks  back  home.  (Of  course,  if  you 
forgot  your  camera,  there  would  be  plenty 
of  postcards  or  slides  for  sale  at  the  terminal 
newsstand  or  souvenir  shop.)  After  an  orbit 
or  two  you  would  board  the  Nuclear  Shuttle 
and  leave  for  the  three-day  trip  to  Lunar 
Orbit.  Here  you  would  disembark  and  enjoy 
a  short  stopover  at  the  Lunar  Orbit  Terminal 
for  some  spectacular  views  of  the  Elarth  and 
the  Moon — then  Into  your  descent  craft  for 
a  gentle  touchdown  at  the  Moonport  Just  a 
short  distance  from  the  famous  Lunar  Hil- 
ton. Transportation  for  you  and  your  luggage 
(which  you  notice  seems  to  weigh  hardly 
anything  even  though  your  wife,  as  usual, 
brought  far  too  much)  would  be  provided 
by  the  hotel.  There  is  no  need  to  go  to  the 
Hertz  or  Avis  Rent-A-Rovlng  Vehicle  desk. 
But  you  might  want  to  try  one  of  these 
vehicles  later  in  your  stay  to  do  some  crater 
hopping. 

Once  In  the  Lunar  Hilton  you  would  be 
able  to  change  from  your  spacesult  to  more 
casual  clothes.  Here  you  would  enjoy  many 
of  the  comforts  of  home  because  the  energy 
of  a  nuclear  power  station  is  available  to 
provide  the  controlled  climate,  light  and 
electricity  needed  by  the  colony.  Much  of 
your  food  would  be  that  grown  in  lunar  hot- 
houses or  synthesized  In  lunar  food  labs.  And 
your  water  supply  would  be  esesntlally  the 
same  water  your  cousin  Albert  used  on  his 
moon  trip  a  few  years  ago — something  which 
you  try  not  to  think  about  and  certainly 
don't  complain  about  in  front  of  your  chil- 
dren becatise  this  would  label  you  as  em- 
barrassingly  "old-fashioned." 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  stay  would  be, 
of  course,  that  unforgettable  moment  In  the 
domed  dining  room  and  cocktail  lounge 
when  you  enjoyed  yotir  Moon  Martini  while 
watching   a   spectacular   Earth-set. 

The  trip  home,  after  a  few  days  of  Itinar 
surface  excursions,  would  provide  many 
additional  sights  worth  seeing,  the  greatest 
one,  no  doubt,  being  the  growing  Eartliscape 
afi  the  home  planet  seemed  to  rise  to  greet 
you  upwn  your  descent  In  the  final  hours  of 
your  trip.  The  whole  experience  would  be  in- 
credible and  even  cousin  Albert's  reminder 
that  he  was  there  first  wouldnX  make  It 
less  so. 

But  now  let  me  conclude  with  an  even 
more  spectacular  space  trip  to  be  made  poe- 
sible  by  nuclear  power — and  one  that  will 
probably  take  place  long  before  the  slightly 
fantasized  trip  I  Just  described.  What  I  am 
speaking  of  Is  a  manned  mission  to  Mars 
which  may  be  possible  sometime  In  the  1980's, 
and  to  which  considerable  thought  is  already 
being  devoted  by  space  scientists  and  engi- 
neers. How  would  such  a  trip  be  carried  out, 
and  particularly  what  would  be  the  role  of 
the  nuclear  rocket  in  making  It  possible? 

There  are  various  ways  In  which  a  manned 
mission  to  Mars  could  be  conducted.  One 
concept  under  consideration  would  employ 
two  spacecraft  traveling  separately.  Both 
would  be  boosted  Into  Earth  orbit  by  huge 
chemical  rockets  where  their  nuclear  stages 
would  then  take  over  for  the  two  year  round- 
trip  to  the  distant  planet.  One  of  these 
spacecraft,  however,  would  be  an  unmanned 
supply  ship  which  would  leave  a  few  days 
prior  to  Its  manned  mate.  The  manned  craft 
would  rendezvous  with  the  supply  ship  In 
Mars  orbit  where  the  nuclear  stajges  would  be 
"parked"  while  men  and  supplies  made  the 
descent  to  the  planet's  surface  In  chemically 
powered  craft.  When  the  astronauts'  explo- 
rations and  work  had  been  completed  they 
would  ascend  to  their  "parked"'  nuclear  ve- 
hicles for  the  return  back  to  Earth  orbit. 

Another  concept  for  the  mission  to  Mars 
involves  two  manned  spaceehlps,  each  pro- 
pelled by  a  8lde-by-slde  configuration  of 
three  nuclear  rocket  stages,  and  each  carry- 


ing a  six-man  crew  with  their  own  supplies. 
As  In  the  other  mission  I  described,  theee 
would  be  boosted  by  chemical  rockets  Into 
Earth  orbit.  In  which  they  wotUd  rendezvous 
and  be  assembled,  and  from  which  they 
would  all  depart  for  the  trip  to  Mars.  In  this 
concept  the  two  outer  nuclear  rockets  on 
each  configuration  would  propel  the  manned 
spacecraft  on  its  course  to  Mars,  then  sepa- 
rate and  return  to  Earth  orbit  for  reuse. 
The  middle  rocket  "parked"  in  Mars  orbit 
would  be  used  for  the  return  flights  after  the 
astronauts  had  completed  their  work  on  the 
smrface  of  Mars  Both  of  these  concepts,  by 
the  way,  consider  about  a  90-day  layover  In 
Mars  orbit  with  six  men  of  the  total  crew 
descending  to  the  planet  for  about  a  month 
Of  exploration  and  surface  experiments. 

When  we  have  been  successful  in  exploring 
Mars  we  may  attempt  manned  missions  to 
more  distant  planets.  For  these  trips  we  will 
probably  use  Ion  propulsion  6>"stems  using 
large  thermionic  reactor  systems  capable  of 
generating  megawatts  of  electricity.  This 
electricity  would  be  used  to  produce  the 
heavy  ions  that,  directed  through  a  thruster, 
would  give  this  type  of  rocket  system  its 
propulsive  force.  Ion  rockets  with  their  high 
specific  Impulse  can,  over  great  distances, 
build  up  tremendous  velocities  on  a  relative- 
ly very  weak  force  operating  continuously. 
'Therefore  trips  to  outer  planets  may  be  re- 
duced In  time  from  decades  to  years.  And  If 
we  should  ever  venture  out  of  our  solar  sj-s- 
tem  ion  rockets  would  probably  take  us  on 
such  a  Journey. 

All  this  may  seem  fantastic,  far  beyond 
what  mortal  man  should  consider — but  then 
so  did  a  landing  on  the  moon  not  too  many 
years  ago.  In  spteaklng  to  the  National  Press 
Club  In  Washington.  D.C  .  shortly  after  that 
moon  landing.  Dr.  "Hiomas  O.  Paine,  Ad- 
ministrator of  NASA,  answered  the  question 
raised  about  our  going  to  Mars  this  way: 

"The  Mars  voyage  would  be  less  demand- 
ing than  those  our  ancestors  took  In  sail- 
ing ship  days  under  conditions  that  were 
a  good  deal  worse  than  we  will  build  Into  this 
nuclear  ship.  The  big  question  is  not  the 
technology  smd  not  the  crew;  It  Is  whether 
the  national  (or  International)  desire  to  go 
to  Mars  win  exist." 

I  believe  that  desire  will  exist.  Further- 
more. I  believe  that  with  the  will  and  the 
desire  to  work  and  make  the  necessary 
sacrifice  we  can  both  raise  the  level  of  our 
life  on  this  Earth  and  continue  to  raise  our 
eyes  to  the  stars.  The  desire  for  a  better 
Earth  and  a  higher  life  for  all  men  on  It  Is 
not  necessarily  Incompatible  with  the  quest 
for  more  knowledge — even  knowledge  of  the 
tiniest  particle  of  the  atom  or  the  most  dis- 
tant star.  We  must  venture,  we  must  dare, 
and  we  must  grow  mentally  and  spiritually 
to  survive.  An  editorial  In  the  Washington 
Star  during  the  reaction  to  the  near  tragedy 
of  Apollo  13  stated  this  thought  most 
eloquently  and  succinctly  when  It  said: 

"The  danger  to  the  human  species  and  to 
life  itself  will  come  If  man  finally  decides 
that  he  has  learned  all  that  Is  worth  know- 
ing and  gone  as  far  as  he  needs  to  go.  When 
life  stops  hoping,  wondering  and  reaching, 
the  retreat  to  the  safety  of  the  primordial 
ooze  will  begin." 

There  are  some  who  say  that  the  greatest 
lesson  all  our  space  activities  have  taught 
us  is  Just  how  precioiiB  our  own  Earth  Is. 
If  this  Is  true,  what  a  great  and  Important 
lesson  It  Is — one  to  appreciate  and  urgently 
act  upon.  But  there  will  be  many  more  les- 
sons to  be  learned  In  space  and  through  the 
important  cooperative  efforts  that  space  ex- 
ploration demands.  I  am  pleased  that  nuclear 
energy  will  play  such  an  Important  role  in 
space.  It  Is  one  more  way  In  which  the  atom, 
used  In  peace  and  by  men  of  good  will,  can 
advance  the  human  race.  I  hope  we  will  use 
It  wisely  In  this  way  and  In  all  ways  that 
will  serve  the  best  Interests  of  men  who  share 
this  precious  Earth  and  all  it  has  to  offer. 
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ANNIVERSARY  OF  WARSAW  UP- 
RISING AGAINST  THE  NAZIS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  tomorrow 
we  commemorate  the  anniversary  of  the 
Warsaw  uprising  against  the  Nazis,  Au- 
gust 1.  1944.  The  courageous  Armiia  Lu- 
dowa,  the  home  army,  which  had  for 
years  been  seriously  hampering  the  Ger- 
man war  machine,  now  mobilized  the 
entire  city  of  Warsaw. 

A  revolt  that  was  intended  to  liberate 
Warsaw  in  1  week  with  Russian  aid  be- 
came a  nightmare  of  terror  to  the  Poles. 
Forsatken  by  the  Russians,  the  Poles 
fought  on  valiantly  with  small  arms, 
rocks,  and  bottles  of  petrol.  Over  250.000 
Poles  were  casualties  in  Warsaw.  Alter 
63  days  of  privation,  the  valiant  citizens 
were  forced  to  surrender  on  October  2. 

Their  uprising,  although  a  military 
failure,  lives  on  a3  a  symbol  for  all  free- 
dom-loving people.  Their  efforts  exem- 
plify the  soul  of  Poland — an  intense,  un- 
dying desire  for  freedom.  Poles  every- 
where dream  of  the  day  when  Poland  will 
once  again  be  unharnessed  from  the  reins 
of  oppression.  I  think  the  most  eloquent 
tribute  that  can  be  offered  to  these  cou- 
rageous people  is  the  text  of  one  of  the 
last  radio  messages  to  come  out  of  War- 
saw before  the  surrender: 

Your  heroes  are  the  soldiers  whose  only 
weapons  against  tanks,  planes  and  guns  were 
their  revolvers  and  bottles  filled  with  petrol. 
Your  heroes  are  the  women  who  tended  the 
wounded  and  carried  messages  under  fire, 
who  cooked  in  bombed  and  ruined  cellars  to 
feed  children  and  adults,  and  who  soothed 
and  comforted  the  dying.  Your  heroes  are 
the  children  who  went  on  quietly  playing 
among  smoldering  ruins.  These  are  the  people 
of  Warsaw. 

Immortal  Is  the  nation  that  can  master 
such  universal  heroism.  For  those  who  have 
died  have  conquered  and  those  who  live  on 
will  flght  on.  will  conquer,  and  again  bear 
witness  that  Poland  lives  when  the  Poles 
live. 

To  this  I  can  only  add:  These  are  the 
people  of  Poland.  I  salute  you. 
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longstanding  inequity  of  these  areas  as 
the  only  remaining  ones  in  the  United 
Stat«s  that  do  not  have  the  advantages 
of  a  land-grant  college. 

This  is  why  I  would  hope  it  would  be 
clearly  understood  that  the  $2  million 
cut  in  the  Bankhead-Jones  funds  pro- 
posed in  the  conference  committee  report 
is  occasioned  by  the  difficult  fiscal  situa- 
tion, rather  than  as  an  opening  step  in 
the  phasing  out  of  this  historic  and  fun- 
damentally important  program. 

Tliese  funds  have  long  been  the  cement 
that  helps   to  hold  together  the  land- 
grant    colleges    and    universities    as    a 
unique  national  system  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  this  country,  unmatched  in  the 
world  for  its  philo.sophy  of  service   to 
society  or  its  contributions  to  the  wel- 
fare of  those  it  serves.  The  land-grant 
system  has  been  termed  America's  great- 
est contribution  to  the  history  of  higher 
education  in  the  world,  and  is  presently 
one  of  our  most  significant  export  items. 
I  agree  with  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee that  to  adopt  a  method  of  repeal 
of  existing  law  by  lack  of  appropriations 
is  "unconscionable,"  and  I  would  note 
that  the  last   full-scale  review  of  this 
program  by  the  appropriate  legislative 
committee  was  carried  out  10  years  ago — 
in  1960.  Distribution  of  these  funds  is 
based,  in  part,  on  population,  and,  of 
course,    our   population    has    increased 
during  those  10  years.  It  is  clear,  there- 
fore, that  funds  for  the  program,  by  vir- 
tue of  this  increase,  have  already  been 
reduced. 

I  therefore  urge  that  before  this  body 
is  again  called  upon  to  act  upon  an  ap- 
propriation measure  for  this  vitally  im- 
portant program  a  detailed  reassessment 
is  made  of  it  by  the  legislative  committee 
with  jurisdiction,  so  that  my  colleagues 
and  I  might  have  before  us  at  that  time 
recommendations  based  upon  a  full  and 
open  study  of  a  program  I  consider  to  be 
of  unique  importance  to  the  past  and 
future  development  of  this  country. 


THE  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE 
OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  in  general, 
I  support  the  conference  committee  re- 
port on  the  appropriations  bill  for  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  and  commend 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Subcommittee  (Mr. 
Macnu.son'  and  his  colleagues  on  the 
conference  committee  for  their  vigorous 
.■support  for  the  Senate  position  on  this 
bill. 

I  must,  however,  express  disappoint- 
ment that  the  conference  committee  did 
not  allow  tlie  full  authorized  amount — 
approved  by  the  Senate — for  the  Bank- 
head-Jones  land-grant  teaching  funds. 
This  program  represents  the  oldest  and 
by  all  mea.sures  the  soundest  partnership 
between  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  States  in  providing  educational  op- 
portunities for  American  youth.  This 
principal  should  be  expanded  and  ex- 
tended, not  curtailed  and  weakened. 
This  is  why  I  sponsored  the  bill  that 
would,  if  approved  in  the  House,  provide 
land-grant  status  for  the  College  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  and  the  University  of 
Guam.  The  bill,  if  enacted,  would  end  a 


THE  ROLE  OF  YOUTH  IN  THE 
POLITICAL  PROCESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy.)  testified  before 
the  Youth  Participation  Subcommittee 
of  the  McGovern  Conunission  on  Party 
Structure  and  Delegate  SelecUon.  which 
was  chartered  by  the  1968  Democratic 
National  Convention.  His  testimony  was 
very  thoughtful  and  most  relevant.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
St.^tement  of  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy 

I  am  honored  to  appear  before  this  dis- 
tinguished Subcommittee  on  Youth  Partic- 
ipation and  to  have  the  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate m  these  important  hearings  on  the 
role  of  youth  In  the  political  process. 

Already,  the  Ck)mml6aion  on  Party  Struc- 
ture and  Delegate  Selection  has  made  a 
major  contribution  to  the  Democratic  Party 
and  American  democracy.  If  the  Commission 
perseveres,  the  guidelines  established  by  the 
Commission  in  its  report  "Mandate  for  Re- 
form," issued  last  April,  will  eliminate  many 


of  the  inequities  and  injustices  that  for  too 
long  have  marred  the  delegation  selection 
process  for  our  National  Convention.  Equally 
important,  the  guidelines  will  Insure  fai 
more  effective  participation  in  the  life  of 
the  Democratic  Party  by  all  its  members 
young  and  old  alike. 

In  light  of  recent  events,  it  is  entlrel- 
appropriate  that  the  Commission  today  is 
placing  special  emphasis  on  the  role  of  youth 
In  the  life  of  our  political  system.  Next 
January  1.  the  Supreme  Court  willing,  close 
to  eleven  million  young  Americans  between 
the  ages  of  18  and  21  will  become  eligible 
to  vote.  Thanks  to  the  historic  legislation 
passed  enthusiastically  by  a  Democratic 
Congress,  and  reluctantly  signed  Into  law  bv 
a  Republican  President,  millions  of  young 
citizens  will  begin  to  enjoy  the  most  basic 
right  of  all  In  a  democratic  society  the 
right  to  vote. 

By  lowering  the  voting  age  to  18,  the 
United  States  as  a  nation  has  passed  another 
major  milestone  in  our  long  march  toward 
fulfllling  the  promise  of  democracy  for  all 
our  people.  We  have  taken  an  effective  step 
toward  bringing  young  Americans  Into  the 
mainstream  of  the  political  process  and  In- 
stitutions of  the  nation.  Not  for  fifty  years— 
not  since  1920.  when  the  right  to  vote  was 
granted  to  women— have  we  taken  a  com- 
parable step  to  broaden  the  base  of  our 
democracy  and  Increase  the  responsiveness 
of  our  government. 

We  need  young  Americans  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Party.  We  need  their  ideas  and  their 
Ideals,  their  spirit  and  their  dedication.  Al- 
ready, through  their  historic  role  on  issues 
like  Vietnam,  Civil  Rights,  and  the  environ- 
ment, they  have  taken  the  lead  on  our  most 
crucial  social  problems  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  Silent  Generation  of  the  Fifties  has 
given  way  to  the  Restless  Generation  of  the 
Sixties  and  the  Seventies.  Our  youth  have 
been  eager  to  take  the  high  road  of  change 
and  progress,  when  too  many  others  have 
been  content  to  take  the  low  road  of  expe- 
diency and  the  status  quo.  More  than  any 
others  among  us,  our  youth  are  willing  to 
hold  up  a  mirror  to  society,  and  probe  the 
sores  that  others  would  ignore. 

In  short,  America's  youth  have  become 
the  conscience  of  the  country.  H.  L.  Mencken 
put  it  wisely  when  he  said,  "Youth,  though 
it  may  lack  knowledge,  is  certainly  not  de- 
void of  intelligence;  It  sees  through  shams 
with  sharp  and  terrible  eyes." 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  admit  the  dis- 
turbing truth  that  there  has  been  a  severe 
erosion  of  loyalty  to  the  traditional  party 
structure  among  young  citizens  In  recent 
years,  especially  college  youth.  Five  years  ago. 
Republicans  and  Democrats  enjoyed  a  sub- 
stantial campus  following  among  our  na- 
tion's youth.  All  around  us  now,  we  see 
skepticism  and  cynicism  emerging  on  every 
college  green.  We  must  recognize  the  massive 
defections  we  have  suffered  in  recent  years, 
especially  among  the  Idealistic  young  Amer- 
icans who  should  become  our  leaders  of  to- 
morrow. If  as  leaders  of  today  we  do  not— 
or  cannot — respond  to  the  challenge,  school 
children  a  hundred  years  from  now  will  be 
reading  of  Republicans  and  Democrats,  like 
Whigs,  as  parties  whose  star  rose  and  shone 
brightly  for  a  period  in  our  history,  but 
whose  only  relevance  now  Is  as  fossils  of 
the  past. 

It  is  no  comfort  to  know  that  both  our 
large  political  parties  are  suffering  the  same 
sort  of  campus  casualties.  Whenever  I  travel 
to  colleges  today.  I  see  the  small  craft  warn- 
ings that  the  two-party  system  Is  In  trouble, 
and  that  the  trouble  Is  getting  worse.  The 
shift  of  American  youth  way  from  the  exist- 
ing parties  and  toward  an  Independent  splin- 
tered status  Is  a  challenge  that  threatens 
not  only  the  futtire  of  both  our  Parties,  but 
also  the  future  of  our  nation. 

By  history,  affection,  and  present  mo- 
mentum,  I  believe  that  the  natural  hwne 
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of  most  of  these  new  young  voters  lies  In  the  worst.    In    Britain   last    June,   72%    of   the  lowered  the  voting  age  to  IS  also  eliminates 

Democratic  Party.  No  amount  of  controversy  voters  went  to  the  polls,  and  they  called  It  residence  requirements  longer  than  30  days 

between  Old  Politics  and  New  Politics,  no  one  of  the  lowest  turn-outs  In  history,  the  for  voting  in  presidential  elections,  and  pro- 

amoimt  of  controversy  about  the  generation  lowest  since   1936,  the  caiue  of  the  Labor  vldes  greater  access  to  absentee  ballots.  For 

gap,  can  obscure  the  fact  that  the  Demo-  Party  defeat.  In  the  most  recent  elections  In  every  barrier  of  this  kind  that  we  tear  down 

cratlc  Party  is  the  party  of  action  and  Ideals,  other  democratic  nations,  the  turnout  has  today,  we  open  up  a  new  route  to  political 

the  party  of  change  and  progress,  the  party  been  even  higher — 75^c   In  Canada,  80%   In  participation  by  young  voters  tomorrow, 

that  most  consistently  looks  to  the  only  fu-  France,  87%   In  Germany,  89%   In  Sweden         In  the  fourth  place,  and  perhaps  most  Im- 

ture  America  has — our  youth.  and  Denmark.  portant,   any    extrapolation    for   the    future 

To  be  sure,  the  18  year  old  vote  Is  not  a  The    tragedy    of    our    election    apathy    Is  from  low  voter  turnout  by  young  Americans 

panacea.  It  is  not  a  panacea  for  the  genera-  compounded  by  the  fact  that   the   highest  in  past  elections  is  suspect.  The  primaries 

tlon  gap,  or  for  the  alienation  and  disaflec-  proportion   of   America's   non-voters   are   in  with  Senator  McCarthy  and  Senator  Robert 

tion  of  our  youth.  Nevertheless,  it  Is  a  slg-  the   under-30  age  group.   They   have   never  Kennedy  in   1968  launched  a  revolution  In 

nlflcant  first  step  toward  meeting  the   de-  voted  in  proportion  to  their  number.  They  the  role  of  youth  in  politics.  They  gave  new 

mands  of  youth  for  a  change  and  for  a  greater  are  the  worst  drop-outs  in  America  today —  meaning  to  participatory  democracy  and  re- 

volce  in  our  political  system.  Just  as  the  ex-  dropouts  from  the    political    process,   drop-  vitalized  the  techniques  of  mass  participation 

tension  of  the  franchise  to  black  Americans  outs  from  our  democracy.  in  politics  The  events  of  1970  have  shown  us 

by  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  and  the  Voting         In  1963.  President  Kennedy's  Commission  that  the  change  is  here  to  stay.  Out  of  the 

Bights  Acts  of  the  Sixties,  and  the  extension  on  Registration  and  Voting  Participation  ex-  ashes    of    Cambodia    and    Kent    State    have 

of  the  franchise  to  women  by  the  Nineteenth  pressed  its  deep  concern  over  the  low  voter  arisen  hundreds  of  organizations,  on  thou- 

Amendment,  was  a  partial  response  to  leglti-  turnout  In  the  21-30  year  old  age  bracket,  sands  of  campuses,  involving  tens  of  thou- 

mate  demands  for  a  greater  voice  in  the  po-  The  Commission  attributed  the  low  partlcl-  sands  of  students  eager  to  establish  new  prl- 

lltlcal  process,  so  the  vote  for  18  years  olds  is  pation  to  the  fact  that  "By  the  time  they  orities  by  changing  the  system  from  within, 

an  overdue  response  to  the  legitimate  de-  have  turned  21  .  .  .  many  young  people  are  Groups  like  Project  Pursestiings,  and  the  Bl- 

mands  of  young  people  to  Influence  the  decl-  so  far  removed  from  the  stimulation  of  the  partisan     Congressional     Clearinehouse     in 

slons  by  which  their  lives  are  governed.  educational    process   that   their   interest   in  Washington,  and  the  Movement  for  a  New 

If  one  thing  is  clear,  however,  it  is  that  public  affairs  has  waned.  Some  may  be  lost  Congress  in  Princeton,  are  providing  expert 

young  voters  will  not  come  to  the  Democratic  as  voters  for  the  rest  of  their  lives."  c:>ordlnatlon.  research  and  media  materials 

Party  unless  the  Party  reaches  out  to  them.  Because  of  the  consistently  low  turn-out  for   political    candidates,   antiwar   organlza- 

That  Is  why  our  efforts  over  the  next  few  of  young  voters  in  the  past,  many  election  "o'^s,  volunteers  and  voter  registration  ac- 

months  and   years  are  so  critical.   That   is  experts    take    the    view    that    lowering    the  uvitles.  The  Amerxan  CouncU  on  Education 

why  I  am  so  pleased  that  Senator  McGovern  voting  age  to  18  will  have  a  negligible  effect  has  negotiated  effective  guidelines  with  the 

and  this  Commission  are  already  blazing  the  in    the    United    States.    They    say    the    vast  Internal  Revenue  Service  for  universities  to 

trail  toward  greater  participation  of  future  majority  of  newly  enfranchised  young  Amer-  participate  :n  the  Princeton  Plan  so  that  stu- 

generatlons  of  young  Americans  In  the  life  leans  will  not  vote  anyway.  There  are  several  dents  may  Join  the  homestretch  of  this  year  s 

and  spirit  of  the  Party.  reasons  why  I  do  not  share  this  view.  election  campaigns.  The  two  week  recess  be- 

In  essence,   the   message   the   Democratic         In  the  first  place,  the  extraordinarily  low  fore  elections  promises  to  become  a  perma- 

Party  needs  to  get  across  to  young  American  electoral  participation  In  the  18-21  age  brack-  "^"^   P*""^   °'   ^"^  American   un.versity   ca,- 

voters  is  not  so  much  that  the  18  year  old  et  Is  not  necessarily  an  accurate  reflection  ^"^fj"'  ^  ,..<     ,         t       v,        ♦  i 

vote  was  a  Democratic  triumph— although  It  of  the  pattern  that  will  prevail  in  1972.  The  ^..^h  ,h»  r^V^l!,^L^.?f  Voro  Z^^T^  ^V.Ll^ril 

surely  was-as   that  the   Democratic  Party  vast   majority   of   18-21    year  old   voters   in  f  "5,\'.^;,  Py°"!t;«   ,,  nlr  ^L  fT?f  n^^^^ 

ias   the    responsiveness    and    capacity    for  1968   was   in  Georgia  and  Kentucky,  where  TmiTcL^^ns  ^l.^pJi^^^^^^^ 

Tt'?  ^'''^es' to"l^  *^**  T*"^'  ""  ^^  ^"*^  ''""la' uSi°T  \r^L*lL  Te  nmol  Z1.  S  is  tXExpem  hav^JTremctert  hat  if 
""S^e  poTtSariS>acTof°"he  new  American  whc^^'S.  '^1'  sfaniiS  poinr"t"?s  "^ot  l^l  ^^^^  o"volume°r*'sSpport  thevTa";!''" 
voters  is  most  usefully  analyzed  by  trying  unreasonable  to  a^ume  that  voter  part^^^^^^  New  Hampshire  ^dC^K  a,  Or^^^^^ 
to  answer  two  questions— will  eligible  young  tlon  in  the  18-21  age  group  will  be  equal  to  Wisconsin  in  1968  thev  can  tiirn  Coneress 
voters  actually  go  to  the  polls?  And,  how  will  the  naUonal  participation  of  the  21-24  age  ^'^^^  "  the  er^  rc^L  in  ig'^O  ^°"^'*'' 
they  vote?  Neither  of  these  questions  Is  easy  group  or  even  the  25-29  a«e  group.  At  the  September  1969,  Michael  Harrington, 
to  answer.  Already,  they  have  rece  ved  widely  very  least,  50-60 %  of  the  elig^le  new  clti-  ^,^^^  ^^^i'  ^^  ^  students,  voung  mar- 
divergent  answers  from  various  election  ex-  zens-5--7  million  new  voters-are  likely  to  ^  teenagers  and  suburbanites. 
P«"^-  cast  their  votes  in  1972.  won  for  the  Democrats  a  93  year  old  Repub- 
With  respect  to  the  question  whether  ell-  m  the  second  place,  as  the  1963  Commls-  i,^^^  ^^^  ^  Massachusetts.  In  1970,  student 
gible  young  voters  will  actually  go  to  the  sion  recognized,  many  young  citizens  eligible  volunteers,  coordinated  by  the  Movement  for 
polls,  the  most  convenient  base  line  Is  the  to  vote  at  18  will  have  the  opportunity  to  ^  j^^^  Congress,  have  alreadv  produced  a  sur- 
1968  election.  At  first  glance,  the  figures  are  participate  In  elections  before  they  leave  the  priging  showing  for  their  candidates  In  sev- 
omlnous  in  their  Indication  that  large  num-  educational  process.  They  will  receive  their  ^^.^j  primarieg  ^^  New  York  Analysis  of  the 
bers  of  young  Americans  will  not  participate,  stake  in  the  system  at  the  time  when  they  j^^^  Jersey  prlmarv  shows  that  the  Move- 
In  the  four  states  where  persons  under  21  are  most  recepUve.  menfs  effort  In  a  losing  cause  still  generated 
are  already  eligible  to  vote— Georgia,  18:  Both  the  exercise  of  the  franchise  and  the  ^  substantial  swing  In  favor  of  its  candidate 
Kentucky,  18;  Alaska,  19;  Hawaii,  20— about  expectation  of  the  franchise  provide  a  strong  ^nd  that  the  initial  claims  of  a  "Kiddlelash" 
500,000  persons  under  21  were  eligible  to  incentive  for  greater  political  involvement  against  the  students  are  largely  myth 
vote  In  the  1968  Presidential  election,  but  and  understanding.  By  lowering  the  voting  indeed,  a  survey  In  the  aftermath  of  the 
only  one  in  three  actually  voted.  For  the  age  to  18,  we  encourage  greater  political  ac-  j^gw  Jersey  primary  suggests  four  significant 
nation  as  a  whole  m  1968,  a  dismal  pattern  of  i.vity  by  all  the  nation  s  youth,  not  Just  facts  about  the  growing  role  of  youth  in 
voting  participation   according  to   age   was  those  In  the  18-21   age  group.  By  lowering  politics 

established:  the  voting  age.  we  give  a  new  incentive  for         By    an    overwhelming    6-1    majority,    the 

PcTcent  of  eligible  voters  who  actually  voted  political    acUvity    in    both    the    pre-18    age  ^ters  in  the  district  welcomed  student  can- 

.  group  and  the  post-21  age  group.  We  extend  vassers. 

lg_2i  oo  ti^e  franchise  downward  and  upward.  We  en-         a  truly  infinitesimal  minority— less  than 

2i_24  ■     51  large  the  meaning  of  participatory  democracy  i<z    of  the  voters— .said   thev  would  be  in- 

25-29  flfi  '"   °"^''  society.   We   give   our    youth  a  new  fluenced    by    student    canvassers    to    vote 

30-64  ""_'""'.'_ 72  ^""^"^^  ^°^  ^^^'''  ''Realism,  their  activism,  and  against  the  students'  candidate. 

65  andovei-I"  66  their  energy.  The  best  areas  for  student  canvassing  are 

All  ages  61         ^®  would  have  a  different  country  today  areas    that   are   marginally   opposed    to   the 

»5  ^^  jg  yg^^  ^j^g  j^^^  voted  in  the  past.  We  students'  candidate. 
The  overwhelming  fact  behind  these  fig-  will  have  a  d;fferent  country  tomorrow  when  Most  Important,  student  canvassers  do  in- 
ures is  the  shocking  lack  of  voter  partlclpa-  18  year  olds  begin  to  vote,  because  they  will  crease  their  candidate's  chance  of  winning, 
tlon  in  our  population  as  a  whole.  Only  not  be  drop-outs  from  the  political  proces.s.  The  survey  showed  the  students  in  New  Jer- 
61  ^r  of  our  eligible  voters  actually  went  to  They  will  learn  the  voting  habit  in  school,  sey  developed  a  2-6%  gain  lor  their  candi- 
the  polls  In  1968.  120  million  Americans  were  and  they  wUl  keep  It  all  their  lives.  date,  and  Indicated  that  in  a  well-organized 
eligible  to  vote,  but  only  73  million  actually  In  the  third  place,  we  are  slowly  eliml-  campaign  with  carefully  selected  canvassing, 
voted.  47  million  stayed  home,  at  a  time  natlng  many  of  the  artificial  obstacles  to  the  the  gain  from  student  participation  might 
when  the  winner — President  Nixon — was  re-  participation  of  the  under-30  age  group  in  rise  as  high  as  8-10%. 

celving  only  31  million  votes.  Incredible  as  politics.  In  the  past,  barriers  to  voting  like  Thus,  the  results  of  the  last  three  years  are 

It  may   seem,   half   again   as   many   people  excessive  residency  laws,  arbitrary  registra-  beginning  to  reveal   the  emerging   political 

stayed  away  from  the  polls  as  voted  for  the  tion  requirements,  and  inadequate  absentee  truth  that  the  right  candidate  with  a  small 

man  who  is  our  President.  ballot  procedures  fell  especially  heavily  on  budget    and    thousands    of    volunteers    can 

Indeed,  It  Is  fair  to  say  that  of  all  the  younger  members  of  the  electorate,  because  aspire   to   beat   the   wrong  candidate,   even 

great  democracies  of  the  Western  World,  the  of  their  relatively  higher  mobility.  with  a  big  budget, 
voting  record   of  America   is   probably   the         The  same  Federal   statute  that   has  Just         The   greatest   tragedy  that  could  happen 
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now  would  be  for  us  to  allow  this  enormous 
surge  of  energy,  Interest  and  participation 
In  political  process  to  subside  after  the  No- 
vember election.  "All  dressed  up  and  nowhere 
to  go"  cannot  be  the  epitaph  of  the  youth 
movement  of  1970.  There  Is  too  much  at 
stake,  too  much  to  be  fulfilled,  too  many 
goals  within  our  grasp  for  us  to  allow  the 
momentum  to  fade. 

I  am  confident  that  the  answer  to  the 
question — Will  young  Americans  vote? — is  a 
clear  yes.  They  will  go  to  the  polls  In  ex- 
tremely significant  numbers,  and  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  cannot  afford  to  Ignore  them. 

The  much  more  difficult  question  Is,  How 
will  they  vote? 

The  figures  are  In  conflict.  They  point  In 
opposite  directions. 

The  greatest  problem  In  predicting  how 
young  Americans  will  vote  is  the  confusion 
that  exists  In  conventional  thought  about 
the  meaning  of  the  word  "youth" — our  tend- 
ency to  assume  that  young  citizens  will  vote 
In  a  monolithic  pattern. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth 
than  the  Image  of  young  voters  created  by 
the  film  of  a  few  years  ago,  "Wild  In  the 
Streets, '•  In  which  the  voting  age  was  lowered 
to  14,  a  pop  singer  in  his  early  twenties  was 
elected  President,  and  citizens  over  35  were 
led  away  to  compulsory  LSD  centers. 

The  source  of  the  confusion  Is  that  when 
people  say  "youth,"  they  see  a  certain  kind 
of  student,  not  a  worklngman.  Yet,  nearly 
half  of  all  the  newly  enfranchised  voters  In 
the  18-21  year  old  age  bracket  will  be  work- 
Ingmen.  not  students. 

According  to  projections  from  recent  cen- 
sus data,  the  profile  of  the  11.5  million  po- 
tential voters  between  the  ages  of  18  and  21 
In  1972  will  be  as  follows: 

4.9  million  will  be  In  school  or  college: 
900,000  In  high  school;  1.7  million  In  college 
and  living  at  home  or  with  relatives;  euid  2.3 
mlUlon  living  In  college  communities. 
4.1  million  will  be  working. 
1  million  will  be  housewives. 
800,000  wUl  be  In  the  armed  forces. 
These    are    figures    that    the    Democratic 
Party  cannot  afford  to  Ignore.  We  simply  can- 
not allow  a  love  affair  with  campus  youth  on 
the  Issue  of  the  war  to  weaken  or  obscure  the 
close  tie  the  party  has  always  had  with  the 
labor  movement  and  the  working  man.  The 
umbrella  of  the  Democratic  Party  is  broad 
enough  to  cover  every  type  of  young  Ameri- 
can—the  young  hard   hat  as   well   as   the 
young  dove,  the  worker  as  well  as  the  stu- 
dent. We  are  the  party  of  the  poor,  the  black, 
the  young,  and  the  college,  but  that  Is  not 
all  we  are  or  ought  to  be.  We  must  also  reach 
out  to  the  unpoor,  the  unblack,  the  unyoung, 
and  the  uncoUege.  We  must  be  a  party  for 
all  seasons,  capable  of  adapting  to  all  the 
constructive  tensions  in  our  society,  capable 
of  building  the  newer  world  we  seek  for  all 
our  citizens. 

The  growing  gulf  between  our  students 
and  our  worklngmen— symbolized  by  the 
violence  on  Wall  Strsefand  St.  Louis  In  re- 
cent weeks — may  well  be  the  worst  division 
that  now  exists  in  our  party  and  our  society. 
In  1969,  a  Yankelovlch  survey  showed  there  is 
a  greater  gulf  between  young  college  persons 
and  their  non-college  contemporaries,  in 
terms  of  basic  attitudes  and  beliefs,  than 
there  Is  between  young  persons  and  their 
parents.  We  have  become  so  pre-occupied 
with  the  generation  gap  that  we  have  failed 
to  see  the  class  gap  that  Is  opening  under 
us  and  that  threatens  us  far  more  seriously. 
The  point  is  stated  well  In  a  report  by  the 
University  of  Michigan  Survey  Research  Cen- 
ter to  the  American  Political  Science  Asso- 
ciation in  the  fall  of  1969 : 

"AM^ough  privileged  young  college  stu- 
dents, jfagry  at  Vietnam  and  the  shabby 
treatment  of  the  Negro,  saw  themselves  as 
sallying  forth  to  do  battle  against  a  corrupted 
and  cynical  older  generation,  a  more  head-on 


confrontation  at  the  polls,  if  a  less  apparent 
one,  was  with  their  own  age-mates,  who  had 
gone  from  high  school  off  to  the  factory  in- 
stead of  college,  and  were  appalled  by  the  col- 
lapse of  patriotism  and  respect  for  the  law 
that  they  saw  around  them." 

No  alliance  between  the  Democratic  Party 
and  young  students  on  the  war  or  any  other 
issue  need  or  should  preclude  the  close  ties 
we  have  always  had  with  young  workers  and 
all  the  other  groups  that  helped  to  build  the 
party's  greatness  in  the  past.  With  all  the  em- 
phasis we  place  on  youth,  we  must  still  re- 
member that  the  age  of  the  median  voter  in 
1968  was  47.  and  that  even  with  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  voting  age  to  18,  the  median  age 
throughout  the  Seventies  will  still  be  well 
over  40. 

The  problems  and  issues  facing  our  country 
demand  the  interest  of  all  our  people.  With- 
out the  support  of  a  broader  range  of  citizens, 
we  will  never  find  the  solutions  for  which  we 
are  searching.  Only  through  an  open  ex- 
change of  views  can  we  heal  the  divisions  in 
our  society  and  our  youth.  In  sum,  I  believe 
the  Democratic  Party  Is  a  better  forum  for 
resolving  these  differences  than  the  public 
streets  of  New  York,  Chicago,  or  St.  Louis. 

As  Democrats  concerned  with  improving 
the  political  process  in  America,  and 
strengthening  the  procedures  of  our  Party, 
we  can  take  many  steps  through  this  Com- 
mission to  encourage  the  participation  of 
youth  and  to  close  the  gaps  that  exist: 

First,  consistent  with  Its  mandate,  the 
Commission  should  treat  the  federal  law 
lowering  the  voting  age  to  18  as  a  pledge  of 
immediate  party  reform  and  as  a  catalyst  for 
accomplishing  all  the  changes  that  are 
needed.  Specifically,  the  Commission  must  in- 
sure that  young  voters  are  given  an  effective 
opportunity  to  participate  in  the  delegate 
selection  process  for  the  1972  Democratic 
National  Convention.  The  Commission  has 
already  adopted  three  significant  guidelines 
to  bring  young  Democrats  Into  the  selection 
process : 

State  parties  are  required  to  take  affirma- 
tive steps  to  encourage  representation  of  per- 
sons in  the  18-30  age  group  in  the  delegation 
to  the  National  Convention.  The  guideline 
requires  that  the  representation  be  in  reason- 
able proporiton  to  the  number  of  these  young 
persons  In  the  population  of  the  state. 

State  Parties  are  required  to  amend  their 
Party  rules  to  allow  and  encourage  any 
Democrat  18  years  of  age  or  over  to  partici- 
pate In  all  Party  affairs. 

State  Parties  are  required  to  make  every 
feasible  effort  to  repeal  or  modify  state  laws 
that  interfere  with  the  two  preceding  re- 
quirements. 

Enactment  of  the  statute  lowering  the  vot- 
ing age  to  18  puts  strong  teeth  into  these 
guidelines,  and  will  surely  facilitate  their 
Implementation,  if  only  the  Commission  con- 
tinues the  strong  pressure  It  has  now  begun. 
The  language  of  the  statute  makes  clear  that 
Its  provisions  apply  to  all  primaries  and  elec- 
tions. Federal,  State,  and  local.  The  statute 
is  broad  enough  to  cover  the  delegate  selec- 
tion process  as  well.  It  will  apply  to  primaries, 
party  conventions,  presidential  preference 
primaries,  caucuses  and  all  the  other  elec- 
tions held  as  part  of  the  delegate  selection 
process  for  the  1972  National  Convention. 
Wherever  rank  and  file  party  members  par- 
ticipate directly  in  the  selection  of  delegates, 
the  new  Federal  law  requires  that  18  year  olds 
be  eligible  to  participate.  The  Commission 
should  begin  now  to  guarantee  that  the  law 
is  implemented  by  every  State  party  in  every 
state. 

As  the  campaign  of  1960  and  the  spring  of 
1968  made  clear,  a  sizable  percentage  of  the 
young  can  be  attracted  to  the  Democratic 
Party.  We  know  how  deeply  disappointed  and 
disillusioned  they  became  at  our  1968  Con- 
vention. We  know  we  must  correct  the  mis- 
takes of  that  Convention,  especially  In  the 


delegate  selection  process.  Most  Important,  in 
1972,  we  must  give  serious  consideration'  to 
taking  action,  even  to  the  point  of  a  creden- 
tials  challenge,  against  state  delegations  that 
refuse  to  comply  with  all  the  great  guidelines 
of  the  Commission's  Mandate  for  Reform.  It 
Is  not  a  time  for  lip  ser\'lce.  It  is  a  time  to 
rescue  our  Ideals  with  action. 

Second,  the  Youth  Participation  Subcom- 
mittee should  maintain  the  closest  possible 
liaison  with  the  nationwide  political  move- 
ment now  under  way  In  connection  with  the 
1970  elections.  Throughout  America,  young 
citizens  are  working  to  elect  anti-war  candi- 
dates this  fall,  and  the  overwhelming  major. 
Ity  of  these  candidates  are  Democrats. 

As  p)erhaps  never  before  in  our  history, 
we  are  conducting  a  great  national  experN 
ment  In  mass  participation  In  the  political 
process.  The  nation  Is  our  laboratory.  In 
hundreds  of  campaigns  across  the  country, 
away  from  the  glare  of  presidential  pwliticsi 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  men  and 
women  are  learning  the  techniques  of  or- 
ganization, voter  registration,  door-to-door 
canvassing.  Issue  research,  mass  mailings, 
fund  raising,  citizens'  committees,  radio,  TV, 
and  billboard  advertising,  and  all  the  other 
functions,  great  and  small,  of  the  art  and 
science  of  politics.  The  data  we  collect  from 
Federal,  state  and  local  contests  around  the 
country  will  be  the  raw  material  for  the 
role  of  youth  in  every  future  election, 
especially  the  1972  presidential  campaign.  As 
Democrats,  we  can  profit  from  the  experi- 
ment of  1970,  but  only  if  we  participate  as 
much  as  possible  In  what  Is  already  going  on. 
Third,  the  Subcommittee  should  make  a 
detailed  study  of  the  Impact  of  18  year  old 
voting  this  year  In  the  British  elections,  as 
well  as  the  ways  In  which  both  the  Labor 
and  Conservative  Parties  prepared  for  the 
election  and  appealed  for  the  support  of 
youth.  Just  as  the  American  experience  in 
this  year's  Congressional  elections  can  tell 
us  much  about  the  effect  of  youth  In  in- 
fluencing the  way  others  vote,  so  the  British 
experience  can  teach  us  about  the  direct 
political  Impact  of  young  voters  In  national 
elections. 

Similarly,  the  voting  age  has  Just  been  re- 
duced to  18  In  West  Germany.  Since  no  na- 
tional elections  have  yet  been  held  in  which 
young  vorters  could  participate,  the  situation 
in  Germany  is  much  like  that  in  the  United 
States,  and  we  might  well  learn  a  great  deal 
of  useful  Information  from  the  German  ex- 
perience and  preparations. 

Fourth,  the  Commission  and  the  National 
Committee  should  encourage  young  Ameri- 
cans to  broaden  their  horizons  this  year  to 
encompass  state  and  local  elections.  We  can- 
not place  our  emphasis  In  1970  solely  on  elect, 
ing  the  92nd  Congress.  Throughout  the  dec- 
ade of  the  Seventies,  vital  decisions  for  the 
future  of  the  nation  will  be  made  in  the 
state  and  local  leglslatxires  and  the  city  and 
county  councils  of  America.  Legislation  to 
redlstrlct  Congress  and  state  legislatures  will 
be  enacted  in  every  State  to  implement  the 
changes  of  the  1970  census.  State  legislatures 
will  have  the  task  of  voting  on  Constitutional 
amendments  that  may  In  large  part  deter- 
mine the  direction  of  our  society  for  the  rest 
of  the  century  and  beyond.  We  cannot  leave 
the  Job  half  done,  by  focusing  too  closely  on 
Congress  alone.  We  need  to  get  to  work  now, 
to  Insure  that  these  and  other  decisions  are 
made  In  the  highest  traditions  of  our  de- 
mocracy, by  Institutions  that  are  truly  re- 
sponsive to  our  people. 

The  Democratic  Party  should  also  take  the 
Initiative  In  seeking  out  new  political 
candidates.  The  party  must  take  the  lead  in 
bringing  new  facee  and  new  Ideas  Into  our 
society.  Intelligent  and  energetic  young  can- 
didates will  give  the  party  the  capacity  it 
needs  to  grow  and  respond  to  changing  times. 
Par  more  often  than  not,  the  allegiance  of 
youth  goes  to  issues  and  Ideae  rather  than 
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to  personalities.  New  candidates  and  fresh 
ideas  can  help  to  end  the  disillusionment  and 
dlsaffecUon  of  the  young,  and  help  iis  cap- 
ture the  imagination  of  the  nation. 

Fifth,  once  the  Congressional  elections  are 
over  this  fall,  I  hope  the  Subcommittee  will 
preserve  the  momentum  of  1970  by  planning 
a  program  for  the  Democratic  Party  of  con- 
tinuing political  education  for  American 
youth.  We  must  build  on  the  start  we  have 
niade.  Above  and  beyond  the  requirements 
of  law,  our  State  parties  must  be  encoxir- 
aged  to  bring  young  members  Into  the  fold. 
State  and  local  elections  In  1971  will  be  the 
testing  ground  for  the  presidential  elec- 
tions in  1972.  We  should  b«^n  now  to  Imple- 
ment the  proposals  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee's  Freedom  to  Vote  Task 
Force.  We  will  need  guides  to  registration 
and  voting  for  distribution  to  every  new 
voter.  We  will  need  voter  registration  days 
Ui  the  high  schools,  and  over  demonstra- 
tion days  In  the  community.  We  will  need 
handbooks  and  proposals  for  young  political 
activists.  We  will  need  more  effective  regis- 
tration and  absentee  ballot  procedures,  and 
more  extensive  citizen  participation  and 
teacher  training  programs  In  the  schools  and 
in  the  communities. 

Sixth,  the  Commission  and  the  Democra- 
tic Party  should  take  the  lead  in  the  move- 
ment to  reform  our  election  laws,  especially 
those  dealing  with  the  financing  of  political 
campaigns.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  young 
citizens  working  in  primary  campaigns  and 
election  campaigns  throughout  the  country 
are  learning  about  our  election  laws  and  their 
shortconalngs.  They  see  the  glaring  flaws. 
They  are  appalled  by  the  gaping  loopholes. 
As  many  experts  have  obsen-ed,  our  existing 
election  laws  are  more  loophole  than  law. 
Their  limits  do  not  limit,  and  their  penalties 
are  empty  threats. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  problem  In  the 
American  political  system  In  1970  is  the  prob- 
lem of  campaign  financing.  The  skyrocketing 
cost  of  running  for  public  office — especially 
the  cost  of  television — has  produced  a  situa- 
tion in  which  the  potential  candidate  of 
modest  means  Is  being  driven  from  the  field. 
Without  a  source  of  Independent  wealth,  he 
faces  the  Hobson's  choice  of  a  shoestring 
route,  he  faces  almost  certain  defeat.  If  he 
goes  the  route  of  the  large  contributor,  he 
Inevitably  creates  the  sort  of  ambiguous 
relationship  in  which  he  is  obligated^ — or  ap- 
pears to  be  obligated — to  forces  of  wealth 
and  influence. 

Another  major  problem  in  our  election 
laws  is  the  reporting,  disclosure  and  limita- 
tion of  campaign  contributions  and  expen- 
ditures. We  need  a  thorough  overhaul  of  these 
laws.  In  order  to  halt  the  endless  proliferation 
of  political  committees  and  the  cynical  ex- 
ploitation of  existing  loopholes. 

In  addition,  we  need  new  incentives  to 
broaden  the  p>olltlcal  base  by  encouraging 
campaign  contributions  from  small  donors. 
Through  reforms  like  a  tax  credit  for  politi- 
cal contributions,  we  can  bring  millions  of 
new  participants,  especially  the  young.  Into 
the  political  process  by  giving  them  a  better 
stake  In  the  system  they  are  building. 

In  an  era  where  the  name  of  the  game  is 
reform  and  where  the  voice  of  youth  Is  fre- 
quently the  voice  of  disillusionment  with  the 
"system."  the  call  for  reform  in  this  aspvect 
of  the  political  process  is  strangely  muted. 
The  issue  will  not  stay  silent  for  long.  Youth 
is  already  beginning  to  prod  the  monster  Into 
public  light. 

To  me,  this  is  one  of  the  major  areas  that 
Is  ripe  for  reform,  an  area  where  we  ought 
to  begin.  If  we  can't  keep  our  democracy 
running  and  responsive,  no  amount  of  re- 
form in  other  areas  can  succeed. 

Seienth,  and  perhaps  most  Important,  al- 
though the  Democratic  Party  must  make 
room  for  the  young,  it  must  make  room  for 
them  not  as  youth,  but  as  fellow  citizens 
who  have  the  talent  to  help  the  Party  reach 


the  goals  we  seek.  For  too  long,  the  party  has 
tended  to  put  youth  In  a  separate  pigeonhole. 
There  can  be  no  Youth  Division  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Party.  Instead,  young  voters  belong 
part  and  parcel  of  our  same  great  organiza- 
tion with  everybody  else.  The  only  t«sts  for 
real  participation  are  ability,  leadership,  and 
the  priceless  quality  of  Judgment. 

These  are  the  goals  X  think  this  commis- 
sion must  hold  before  it.  These  are  the  re- 
forms I  believe  the  Democratic  Party  must 
adopt. 

For,  in  hundreds  of  respects,  our  youth 
have  set  a  far-reaching  example  of  insight 
and  oommltznent  for  us  to  emulate.  'ttMj 
deserve  the  respect  and  suppwrt  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party.  They  deserve  to  serve  with  us 
as  pyartners  toward  our  futvire.  Let  us  see 
what  they  do. 


PRURIENT    ADVERTISEMENTS    AND 
PORNOGRAPHY 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  If  we  let 
this  summer  pass  without  taking  action 
on  legislation  to  curb  the  distribution  of 
prurient  advertisements  and  the  mailing 
of  pornography  to  children,  we  will  have 
been  remiss  in  our  responsibilities  to  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  citizens  across 
the  country  who  have  continued  to  ask 
for  action  in  this  area.  In  spite  of  the 
many  bills  which  have  been  introduced 
in  this  Congress  to  protect  the  privacy  of 
the  home  and  to  protect  our  children 
from  salacious  materials,  no  committee 
in  the  Senate  has  yet  taken  action  In 
this  area. 

More  than  a  year  ago,  the  President 
called  upon  the  Congress  to  enact  legis- 
lation which  would  go  far  toward  restor- 
ing to  us  our  rights  to  be  free  from  of- 
fensive materials.  S.  2073  and  S.  2074  are 
two  of  the  measures  called  for  by  the 
President.  S.  2073  would  prohibit  the  use 
of  interstate  facilities  for  the  delivery  to 
anyone  under  18  of  materials  which  may 
be  harmful  to  young  people.  S.  2074 
would  prohibit  the  use  of  interstate  fa- 
cilities for  the  distribution  of  commer- 
cial advertising  which  is  designed  and 
intended  to  appeal  to  a  prurient  interest 
in  sex. 

Neither  of  these  bills  encroaches  upon 
constitutional  rights.  In  the  well-pub- 
licized case  of  Ginsberg  v.  New  York,  390 
U.S.  629.  the  Supreme  Court  upheld  a 
New  York  statute  which  prohibits  the 
sale  of  materials  to  minors  when  these 
materials  could  not  be  denied  to  adults. 
Tlie  Court  found  that  the  legislature 
may  enact  a  more  inclusive  definition  of 
obscenity  when  the  statute  deals  with 
the  protection  of  children. 

Also,  the  Court  has  Indicated,  in  sev- 
eral decisions,  that  regulation  of  a 
method  of  advertising  is  an  acceptable 
means  of  legislating  in  this  area.  In 
Rowan  V.  U.S.  Post  Office.  397  U.S.  728, 
the  Court  upheld  a  Federal  statute  which 
permits  postal  patrons  to  reject  adver- 
tisements they  find  offensive  and  stated 
that  none  of  the  recognized  exceptions 
to  the  concept  that — 

A  man's  home  is  his  castle  includes  .  .  . 
any  right  to  communicate  offensively  with 
another  .  .  . 

The  asserted  right  of  a  mailer  .  .  .  stops 
at  the  outer  boundary  of  every  person's 
domain. 

Also,  S.  2074  deals  only  with  advertis- 
ing and  in  Valentine  v.  Chrestensen,  316 


US.  52  (1942  > ,  it  was  decided  that  com- 
mercial advertising  is  not  afforded  first 
amendment  protection. 

These  bills,  S.  2073  and  S.  2074,  are 
carefully  designed  and  drafted  to  give 
families  the  protection  they  need  against 
the  smut  peddler  and  yet  they  do  not 
intrude  upon  the  rights  which  our  fore- 
fathers so  wisely  protected  for  us.  As 
the  President  stated : 

American  homes  are  being  bombarded  with 
the  largest  volume  of  sex-oriented  mall  In 
history.  Most  of  it  Is  unsolicited,  unwanted, 
and  deeply  offensive  to  those  who  receive  it. 

I  urge  the  Committee  on  the  Judic- 
iary to  report  these  unduly  delayed  mea- 
sures to  the  Senate  so  that  we  may  re- 
spond to  a  need  which  has  long  been  rec- 
ognized, long  been  discussed,  long  been 
of  concern  to  millions  of  Americans — too 
long  without  effective  action.  It  is  time  to 
act. 


VOLUNTARISM  AND  THE  MILITARY 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  within 
the  next  month  there  will  be  a  debate 
and  vote  on  Senate  amendment  765,  an 
amendment  which  will  implement  the 
recommendations  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  an  All-Volunteer  Armed 
Force,  creating  an  all-volunteer  military 
within  the  next  year.  Between  now  and 
the  time  of  the  vote.  I  and  possibly  other 
Senators  will  be  introducing  into  the 
Record  for  the  attention  of  Senators 
various  statements  by  individuals  noted 
for  their  spjecific  knowledge  of  the  draft 
and  an  all-volimteer  military.  Many  of 
these  statements  were  to  have  been  given 
as  testimony  before  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  in  hearings  on  this  sub- 
ject, but  those  hearings  have  unfortu- 
nately been  postponed.  Therefore.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement  by 
Adm.  Arnold  E.  True  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Testimony  or  Adm.  Arnold  E.  Trub 

My  name  is  Arnold  E.  True.  I  am  a  retired 
Rear  Admiral,  U.S.  Navy,  ain  Emeritus  Profes- 
sor of  Meteorology,  a  graduate  of  the  U.S. 
Naval  Academy.  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  and  the  Naval  War  College.  I 
served  on  active  duty  in  the  Navy  from  1917 
to  1946  and  was  employed  as  a  college  profes- 
sor from  1947  to  1968. 1  have  had  opportunity 
to  observe  functioning  of  the  draft  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  military  and  also  from 
the  point  of  view  of  civilians,  professors  and 
students. 

I  believe  that  the  draft  should  be  re- 
pealed Immediately.  I  endorse  the  report  of 
the  Gates  Commission  and  recommend  that 
it  be  implemented  at  this  time.  My  experi- 
ence, both  military  and  civilian,  supports  the 
arguments  and  conclusions  of  this  report 

I  wish  especially  to  emphasize  the  point 
that  a  peacetime  draft  is  not  consistent  with 
a  free  and  democratic  society.  Our  Con- 
stitution places  the  responsibility  for  war 
and  peace  directly  on  the  Congress  which  is 
responsive  to  the  people.  If  the  Congress 
provides  the  President  with  unlimited  man- 
power, unlimited  funds,  and  unlimited  power 
of  decision  In  their  use,  it  Is  violating  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution,  abdicating  its 
responsibility,  and  inviting  a  trend  toward 
dictatorship. 

A  military  Juggernaut  must  be  active  in 
order  to  Justify  and  perpetuate  its  existence. 
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If  good  reasons  for  activity  do  not  exist,  they 
will  be  invented.  Military  adventures  such 
as  those  in  Vietnam,  Laos,  Cambodia,  and 
Thailand  will  naturally  result.  History  is 
replete  with  examples:  Alexander  the  Great. 
Napoleon,  Stalin  and  Hitler.  They  usually 
end  in  disaster. 

The  richest  and  most  powerful  nation  in 
the  world  should  not  have  to  depend  upon 
a  conscripted  army  in  peacetime.  When  the 
Congress,  representing  the  people,  decides 
that  the  country  is  really  threatened  from 
external  sources.  It  should  conscript  not  only 
men  for  military  duty  but  also  labor  and 
capital  with  the  burden  falling  equally  on 
all  citizens. 

In  his  address  on  May  30.  President  Nixon 
said  that  there  was  increasing  anarchy  at 
home  and  abroad.  The  reasons  for  this  an- 
archy lie  principally  in  the  preoccupation 
of  the  U.S.  and  the  world  with  military  solu- 
tions to  political  problems  to  the  detriment 
of  interest  in  human  welfare.  Conscripted 
armies  do  not  solve  the  problems  of  pollu- 
tion, poverty,  population,  crime,  and  racial 
tensions. 

The  United  States  does  not  need  a  mili- 
tary force  of  3'2  million  men.  The  external 
threat  is  largely  of  our  own  making  and  a 
response  through  fear  to  our  own  military 
build-up.  In  this  nuclear  age,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  national  security.  The  only  se- 
curity is  ivcrld  security.  The  true  mission  of 
the  richest  and  most  powerful  country  in  the 
world  Is  to  lead  the  way  to  world  peace 
through  political  arrangements,  not  wars 

The  young  people  in  our  universities  see 
the  world  and  national  problems  more 
clearly  than  the  older  generation.  When  they 
see  their  Congress  abdicating  its  powers  and 
responsibilities  and  themselves  conscripted 
into  fu'lle  and  unnecessary  wars,  they  feel 
helpless  and  frustrated  A  few  break  win- 
dows and  throw  rocks.  More  police  repres- 
sion only  aggravates  their  frustration.  What 
they  demand  and  deserve  is  intelligent  and 
reasonable  leadership  toward  a  better  world. 

The  current  Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
talks  In  Vienna  oiler  an  opportunity  for  a 
first  step  toward  a  better  world  Continua- 
tion of  conscription,  activation  of  ABMs  and 
MIRVs,  and  escalation  of  the  wars  in  Asia 
will  inspire  more  fear  in  Russia  and  China. 
Fear  is  not  conducive  to  political  settle- 
ments. Fear  inspires  counter  military  meas- 
ures and  speeds  the  race  towards  global 
suicide. 

I  urge  an  end  to  conscription  now. 


DIRECT   ELECTION   OF   THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  providing  for  the 
direct  election  of  the  President — Senate 
Joint  Resolution  1 — is  designed  to 
remedy  a  number  of  specific  problems 
found  in  the  present  electoral  college 
system.  These  difficulties,  when  added 
together,  have  lead  to  a  questioning  of 
the  rationality  and  legitimacy  of  our 
method  of  electing  Presidents  and,  in 
1968,  raised  the  threat  of  a  major  con- 
stitutional crisis. 

By  providing  for  a  direct  popular  elec- 
tion. Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  elimi- 
nated the  following  faults  of  our  present 
system : 

First.  The  lack  of  legitimacy  of  a  sys- 
tem in  which  a  candidate  with  a  plural- 
ity or  majority  could  lose  an  election  to 
a  rival  with  an  electoral  majority. 

Secon.d.  The  alleged  bias  toward  very 
big  States  becau-se  of  the  unit  rule 
of  State  electors,  and  tov.-ard  very 
small  States  because  of  the  three  elector 
minimum  per  State. 


Third.  The  exaggerated  majority  in  the 
electoral  college,  as  compared  to  popular 
vote  totals,  giving  a  close  winner  an  in- 
flated victory. 

Fourth.  The  problem  of  the  faithless 
elector. 

Fifth.  The  unequal  weight  accorded  to 
voters  in  different  size  States. 

Sixth.  The  general  irrationality  and 
antimajoritarian  ast^ects  of  this  archaic 
institution  which  are  difficult  to  justify 
in  reasoned  debate. 

However,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1 
does  not  eliminate  the  electoral  college's 
most  glaring  and  threatening  weak- 
ness— the  possibility  of  crisis  due  to  a 
third-party  candidacy.  Under  the  elec- 
toral college,  third-party  candidates  are 
generally  discouraged  from  running  for 
the  Presidency  becau.se  of  the  unit  rule; 
unless  a  splinter  party  leader  can  receive 
a  majority  of  votes  in  a  State,  he  will  not 
receive  any  electoral  college  votes.  This 
tmit  rule  has  thus  successfully  discour- 
aged ideological  third-parties.  Regional 
candidates,  also,  are  presented  with  sig- 
nificant barriers,  although  these  barriers 
are  only  of  national  scope.  At  the  re- 
gional level,  candidates  such  as  Wallace 
can  attract  State  majorities  and  break 
into  the  electoral  college ;  yet  chances  of 
obtaining  an  ultimate  majority  in  the 
electoral  college  from  such  a  base  remain 
slim.  The  prospect  of  eventual  failure 
terv^es  to  channel  votes  away  from  this 
type  of  candidate  to  "second  choice"  can- 
didates because  it  becomes  clear  to  the 
average  third-party  voter  that  his  vote 
will  be  "wasted"  if  he  votes  for  his  first 
preference. 

Yet  in  spite  of  the  existing  institu- 
tional barriers  to  third-parties,  the  pros- 
pect of  continued  third  and  fourth-party 
candidacies  continues.  This  is  a  function 
of  the  "spoiler"  role  that  a  third-party 
candidate  can  play.  Under  our  electoral 
college,  a  third-pai-ty  candidate  has  no 
effect  upon  the  election  outcome  unless 
he  can  deny  an  electoral  college  majority 
to  the  election  winners.  Because  of  th3 
peculiarities  of  the  electoral  coll?gc,  this 
is  a  real  possibility  for  sectional  candi- 
dates, llie  post:ibility  of  triggering  the 
unknown  and  awkward  procedures  of  se- 
lecting the  President  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  enour?h  of  a  threat  to 
any  regular  candidate's  chance  of  vic- 
tory and  to  the  legitimacy  of  the  entire 
election  process,  that  the  third-party 
candidate  has  extraordinar>'  bargaining 
leverage.  A  refusal  to  deal  with  the  out- 
sider can  mean  defeat  and /or  crisis  for 
the  regular  party  candidates  and  the 
certainty  of  more  wholesale  political  bar- 
gaining in  the  House. 

Thus  under  the  present  electoral  col- 
lege system,  the  mechanism  of  resorting 
to  a  House  election,  when  the  electoral 
college  fails  to  produce  a  majority,  is 
enough  of  an  incentive  to  create  mean- 
ingful third-party  challenges  and  the 
threat  of  a  constitutional  crisis,  in  spite 
of  the  inhibiting  unit  rule  of  the  states. 

The  provisions  of  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 1.  although  otherwise  laudatoiy, 
create  the  very  .<:ame  problem  of  an  in- 
centive for  third-party  candidacies.  In 
tliis  case  the  trigger  device  is  the  40  per- 
cent plurality  required  for  direct  elec- 
tion. A  candidate  outride  the  two  regular 


parties  need  only  approach  20  percent 
of  the  popular  vote  in  order  to  reach  a 
strong  bargaining  position.  This  incen- 
tive wotild  apply  to  ideological  as  well  as 
to  regional  candidates  because  there  is 
no  unit  rula,  under  the  direct  election 
scheme.  IJhe  20  percent  figure  becomes 
very  much'in  reach  of  splinter  parties 
when  more  than  one  outsider  is  running. 
The  prospect  of  two  candidates,  one  re- 
gional and  one  ideological,  amassing  20 
percent  of  the  vote  amongst  them  is  quite 
realistic  in  the  near  future  of  American 
politics. 

Under  the  direct  election  plan,  the  op- 
portunity  for  crude  political  bargaining 
and  threats  are  as  available  as  under  the 
electoral  college.  In  both,  an  outsider  can 
offer  to  withdraw  immediately  preceding 
the  election  and  attempt  to  swing  his  fol- 
lowers toward  a  would-be  victor  in  re- 
turn for  a  significant  political  concession. 
While  the  haunting  threat  of  a  debacle 
in  the  House  does  not  offer  itself  under 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  1,  the  ma- 
neuvering and  dealing  in  a  run-off  race 
of  the  two  surviving  candidates  would 
certainly  be  intense  as  they  desperately 
wooed  the  disappointed  followers  of  the 
third-party  candidates.  If  exrerience  un- 
der the  French  electoral  system  is  any 
guide,  the  nin-off  makes  the  first  elec- 
tion a  test  of  bargaining  strength  leads 
to  a  further  ideological  hardening,  and 
creates  an  atmosphere  of  shameless  deals 
preceding  the  run-off.  Given  the  fact 
that  this  kind  of  bargaining  would  take 
place  under  conditions  of  division  and 
disappointment — it  would  be  used  only 
if  no  candidate  has  amassed  40  percent 
of  the  vote— cynical  political  moves 
might  in  themselves  lead  to  a  crisis  of  re- 
spect and  legitimacy  in  the  selection  of 
the  President. 

It  would  appear  that  this  incentive  to 
use  the  40  percent  trigger  and  run-off  is 
just  as  great  as  is  the  present  temptation 
to  deny  an  electoral  college  majority 
and  to  the  House.  However,  under  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  1,  the  initial  re- 
st I'aint  of  the  States'  unit  rule  is  absent. 
Thus,  the  direct  election  amendment  will 
increase  the  attractiveness  of  third-party 
Presidential  candidacies.  If  present  poli- 
tical trends  continue.  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 1  will  bring  a  constitutional  crisis 
clos^-'r  to  reality. 

Presidential  election  systems  do  not 
caase  splinter  parties,  they  merely  en- 
coui-age  or  discourage  them.  It  is  the  un- 
derlying problems  and  conflicts  in  our 
society  which  create  new  parties  and  po- 
litical movements.  As  our  Nation  con- 
tinues to  feel  the  effects  of  both  major 
domestic  and  foreign  crises,  it  will  no 
doubt  experience  greater  pressure  for 
splinter  party  groups.  This  is  a  function 
of  the  deep  divisions  in  our  society  that 
have  finally  emerged  and  burst  into  the 
political  area. 

In  part,  this  trend  of  political  frag- 
mentatioii  reflects  the  increase  in  ideo- 
logical and  rigid  political  doctrines  that 
threaten  to  drive  the  traditional  Ameri- 
can pragmatism  and  compromise  into 
the  past.  No  doubt  the  general  politiciza- 
tion  of  issues  in  our  society  draws  into 
the  political  fray  fringe  groups  that  pre- 
viously suffered  silently  or  remained  dor- 
mant without  hope  of  change.  Perhaps 
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the  widespread  frustration  and  malaise 
in  the  Nation  plus  a  feeling  of  inability 
to  influence  the  events  that  shape  our 
destiny,  drives  concerned  groups  into 
strong  political  movements.  Certainly 
there  is  little  hope  in  the  next  few  dec- 
ades that  the  major  schisms  and  prob- 
lems that  confront  our  society  will  dis- 
appear; it  is  more  likely  that  our  political 
parties  will  be  the  ones  to  vanish. 

For  many,  substantial  weakening  of 
the  two-party  system  would  be  a  serious, 
if  not  crippling  blow  to  the  functioning 
of  the  American  political  process.  A 
stable  dual  i>arty  structure  serves  many 
vital  tasks  of  our  democracy.  Two  strong 
parties  are  essential  to  maintain  the 
competition  for  office  amonjst  leaders 
tnat  provides  the  honesty  and  innovation 
in  American  iwlitics.  Two  stable  parties 
provide  the  continuity  of  program  need- 
ed to  accomplish  major  change  in  a  rela- 
tively slow  moving  political  proces.s.  Most 
important,  with  only  two  parties,  there 
is  a  need  to  create  a  real  majority  or 
large  plurality  for  electoral  victory.  This 
fact  requires  that  each  party  provide  a 
political  program  that  attracts  a  broad 
spectnmi  of  voters. 

Thus  in  a  two  party  system,  the  par- 
ties are  forced  to  create  programs  that 
satisfy  a  broad  range  of  grouos  and  in- 
terests. In  the  United  States,  the  two 
major  political  parties  have  become  the 
central  institutions  for  moderating  and 
resolving  conflicts  in  our  society.  Our 
conventions,  faultridden  as  they  may  be, 
and  paity  machinery  serve  to  mitigate 
and  lessen  the  divisions  of  the  Nation. 
Without  these  institutions,  the  whole 
burden  of  resolving  conflicts  would  be 
thrust  into  the  legislature.  Under  a  mul- 
tiparty system  dogmatic  ideology  would 
fiouri-ih  and  compromise  disappear. 
Executive  leadersliip  would  be  difficult 
because  there  would  be  no  institution  to 
aggregate  enough  political  support  to 
form  a  majority  President.  If  the  exam- 
ple of  modern  European  parliamentary 
systems  is  of  any  relevance,  multiparty 
governments  means  bitter  conflict  and 
governmental  immobility. 

Of  coiu-se,  ours  is  a  society  that  is  in 
desperate  need  of  change  and  innovation 
of  its  policies  and  institutions.  Many  be- 
lieve that  the  two-party  system  and  bar- 
riers to  third-parties  have  impeded  these 
needed  reforms.  However,  historical  pre- 
cedent seems  convincing  that  reform,  if 
it  is  to  be  successful,  is  best  directed 
within  a  major  party.  Only  the  major 
parties  offer  the  strength  of  broad  sup- 
port and  the  structure  of  continuity  that 
is  a  prerequisite  for  meaningful  change. 
This  is  not  to  say.  however,  that  the 
parties  do  not  require  major  internal 
reform  in  order  to  allow  change  and  chal- 
lenge from  within. 

It  is  difficult  to  gather  the  support  of 
large  and  differing  groups  in  any  party 
for  significant  change;  but  this  is  the  cost 
of  governing  by  consent  rather  than  de- 
cree. The  only  other  alternative  in  such 
a  diverse  society  as  ours  is  political  frag- 
mentation. And  fragmentation  without 
coercion  will  be  stagnation. 

In  short,  our  political  system  desper- 
ately needs  all  its  institutions  that  mod- 
erate conflict  and  provide  for  the  means 
to  change.   The   enactment   of   Senate 


Joint  Resolution  1  would  alter  the 
presidential  elections  to  encourage  third 
parties  and  undermine  one  of  the  key 
institutions  of  conflict  resolution  and 
change  in  our  system.  We  should  change 
our  electoral  system,  but  in  a  way  that 
avoids  crisis  and  supports  our  two-party 
system. 

Under  the  Tj- dings -GriflQn  amendment, 
the  direct  election  system  would  continue 
immodifled  in  99  percent  of  all  presi- 
dential elections  since  it  is  an  historical 
rarity  for  the  winning  presidential  can- 
didate to  receive  less  than  40  percent  of 
the  popular  vote. 

In  that  rare  case  when  no  one  received 
40  percent  of  the  popiUar  vote,  our 
amendment  would  first  turn  to  the  time 
honored  electoral  college  system.  If  the 
front  rimner  receives  a  majority  of  votes 
in  States  which  have  a  majority  of  elec- 
toral votes,  he  becomes  President.  In  no 
case  can  the  second  place  candidate  In 
the  popular  vote  win  the  Presidency.  The 
reasons  for  this  option  ai'e  clear:  If  no 
one  garners  40  percent  of  the  popular 
\ote,  there  will  be  no  majority  President. 
The  question  is  one  of  selecting  a  minor- 
ity President  who  has  widespread  sup- 
port in  a  manner  that  has  respect  and 
legitimacy.  The  electoral  system  has  such 
legitimacy,  and  it  is  a  means  of  demon- 
strating great  support  in  our  States, 
which  are  important  political  imits  in 
our  system. 

Some  have  pointed  out  that  any  use  of 
the  discredited  electoral  college  system 
would  raise  questions  of  legitimacy.  This 
does  not  seem  to  bear  out  analysis. 

First,  there  is  no  possibility  of  either  a 
faithless  elector  or  the  wholesale  bar- 
gaining in  the  House — which  «ould  vote 
by  state  amongst  all  the  candidates — two 
of  the  major  objections  to  the  present 
electoral  college. 

Second,  the  electoral  college,  in  spite  of 
its  faults,  retains  a  tremendous  amount 
of  political  legitimacy.  Its  use  as  an 
emergency  provision  would  not  seem  to 
draw  too  deeply  on  the  reservoir  of  legit- 
imacy now  available. 

Third,  this  contingency  would  be  em- 
ployed rarely;  and  if  it  were  used,  it 
would  be  under  conditions  of  division  and 
dissent  which  would  raise  questions  of 
legitimacy  under  any  contingency  plan. 
Under  either  the  amended  or  unamended 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  1,  the  con- 
tingency provisions  only  operate  if  the 
leading  candidate  has  less  than  40  per- 
cent of  the  vote.  Thus  large  groups  in  the 
society  will  already  have  registered  dis- 
satisfaction with  both  regular  parties. 

Under  a  run-ofi.  these  splinter  party 
voters  are  forced  to  vote  for  second 
choices  or  register  their  protest  by  ab- 
stentions. Further,  the  political  bargain- 
ing inherent  in  this  situation  will  further 
add  to  the  mood  of  dissatisfaction  and 
discontent.  It  must  be  conceded  that  this 
route  cf  choosing  a  candidate  who  is  the 
first  choice  of  only  a  minority  of  voters 
will  raise  at  least  a^  much  dissatisfaction 
v.ith  the  method  of  selection  as  the 
Tydiiigs-Griffin  proposed  alternative. 

Fourth,  only  the  ix)i  ular  vote  winner 
could  be  elected  under  this  modified 
electoral  system. 

If  the  leading  candidate  failed  to  re- 
ceive 40  percent  of  the  popular  votes  and 


failed  to  receive  a  majority  of  the  elec- 
toral college,  it  would  be  clear  that  popu- 
lar election  mechanism  is  not  enough, 
in  itself,  to  select  a  minority  President. 
For  this  reason,  the  Tydmgs-Gnffin 
amendment  would  then  turn  to  a  special 
joint  session  of  the  newly  elected  Con- 
gress to  select  a  President  from  the  two 
front  runners  in  the  popular  vote.  Each 
Congressman  would  have  one  vote.  No 
third-  or  fourth-place  candidate  would 
be  eligible  to  become  President. 

The  new  Congress,  reflecting  the  most 
recent  manifestation  of  the  popular  will, 
would  choose  amongst  the  two  leading 
minority  Presidential  candidates.  The 
winner  would  have  to  receive  the  major- 
ity suppoit  of  the  representative  branch 
of  government.  The  winner  would  be  as- 
sured of  having  the  support  of  Congress. 

Again,  this  pro\1des  a  means  of  select- 
ing a  minority  President  with  w  idespread 
support  and  by  a  legitimate  institution. 

The  whole  point  cf  the  change  is  that 
the  Tydings-Griffin  contingency,  unlike 
the  run-off  in  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1 
discourages  its  own  use.  Its  success  will 
be  its  preventative  effect.  Under  this  plan, 
no  third-party  candidate,  ideological  or 
.sectional,  has  a  chance  of  winning  the 
Presidential  election,  unless  he  can  amass 
an  electoral  college  majority  and  be 
front  rimner  or  unless  he  could  receive 
a  majority  of  votes  in  the  new  Congress. 
There  is  no  incentive  for  the  two  front- 
rurmers  to  bargain  with  minor  party  can- 
didates. The  incentives  for  third-parties 
under  this  amendment  to  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  1  will  be  similar  to  those  of 
an  ideological  party  under  our  present 
system :  there  is  little  encouragement  to 
run  unless  a  third-party  candidate  can 
attract  more  votes  than  the  two  leading 
l^'artics  and  an  electoral  college  majority 
or  if  the  third-party  candidate  can  take 
second  place  in  the  popular  vote  to  be 
eligible  for  election  by  the  Joint  Session 
of  Congress.  If  third-party  candidates 
come  close  to  attracting  20  percent  of 
the  vote,  the  two  leading  candidates 
would  merely  switch  to  an  election  strat- 
egy aimed  at  an  electoral  college  ma- 
jority— the  same  strategy  used  today. 
This  allows  a  genuine,  national  third - 
joarty  movement  such  as  the  Bull  Moose 
Party,  to  succeed,  but  discotu-ages  small 
.'ectional  and  ideological  parties. 

Thus  under  the  T^■dings-Griffin 
amendment,  the  loss  of  the  unit  rule  in 
the  states  as  a  barrier  to  splinter  parties 
is  replaced  with  another  support  of  the 
two-party  system  without  the  imdesir- 
able  effects  of  tlie  winner-take-all  metii- 
od  except  in  rare  cases. 

Tlie  whole  issue  of  the  run-off  vs.  our 
plan  revolves  around  the  question  of 
selecting  a  minority  President.  Neither  of 
these  alternatives  will  be  used  luiless 
there  is  such  division  in  our  jration  that 
no  candidate  can  approach  majority  sup- 
port. In  this  situation,  we  should  seek  a 
mechanism  that  will  select  a  minority 
President  who  has  enough  widespread 
support  so  he  can  govern  effectively. 
Such  a  selection  mechanism  sh:uld  be 
legitimate  in  the  eye.s  of  our  people.  And 
such  a  mechanism  should  discourage  its 
own  use,  thus  bolstering  a  stable  two- 
paity   svitem.  I  believe  that  only   the 
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Tydings-Griffln  plan  fulfills  all  three  of 
these  requirements. 

SUMMARY     ANALYSIS 

The  amendment  retains  the  basic  re- 
quirement in  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1 
that  a  presidential  candidate  must  re- 
ceive 40  percent  of  the  popular  vote  in 
order  to  be  elected.  However,  instead  of 
having  a  popular  runoff  if  no  candidate 
gets  the  necessary  40  percent,  the  popu- 
lar vote  winner  will  be  elected  automati- 
cally if  he  wins  a  majority  of  the  elec- 
toral vote. 

If  the  popular  vote  winner  does  not  re- 
ceive 40  percent  of  the  popular  vote  or  a 
majority  of  the  electoral  vote  then  the 
newly  elected  Congress  sitting  in  a  Spe- 
cial Joint  Session  shall  elect  the  Presi- 
dent from  among  the  two  highest  popu- 
lar vote  recipients.  The  Special  Session 
will  be  held  on  the  first  Monday  in  De- 
cember in  the  manner  provided  for  by 
Congress.  The  election  shall  take  place 
immediately  after  the  assembling  of 
Congress  in  Joint  Session  and  after  a 
quorum,  consisting  of  three-fourths  of 
the  Members  of  Congress,  has  been  at- 
tained. By  a  record  vote  the  candidate 
receiving  the  most  votes  shall  be  elected 
President. 

The  special  session  shall  be  convened 
only  for  the  purpose  of  electing  the 
President  and  will  not  cut  short  any 
pending  regular  session  or  affect  the 
powers  or  term  of  office  of  Members  of 
Congress  assembled  for  such  a  regular 
session. 

An  additional  provision  Is  included 
which  allows  Congress  to  set  a  presiden- 
tial election  earlier,  but  not  later,  than 
the  present  date  for  such  elections.  In 
addition,  the  results  of  the  popular  elec- 
tion must  be  declared  by  the  third  Tues- 
day after  the  first  Monday  in  November. 
Since  section  5  provides  that  a  runoff 
election  in  Congress  shall  be  held  on  the 
first  Monday  of  December,  at  least  a 
week  will  elapse  between  the  formal  dec- 
laration of  the  results  and  the  second 
election.  In  the  event  that  Congress  de- 
termines there  Is  not  adequate  time  for 
recounts  between  the  present  November 
election  date  and  the  deadline  for  declar- 
ing the  results  an  earlier  date  may  be  set 
for  the  initial  election. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  amendment  No.  711  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  711 

Beginning  with  line  20.  page  2.  strike  out 
all  to  and  including  line  4.  page  3,  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  3.  The  persons  Joined  as  candidates 
for  President  and  Vice  President  having  the 
greatest  number  of  votes  shall  be  declared 
elected  President  and  Vice  President.  If  such 
number  be  at  least  40  per  centum  of  the 
total  number  of  votes  certified.  If  none  of 
the  persons  joined  as  candidates  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  shall  have  at  least 
40  per  centum  of  the  total  number  of  votes 
certified,  but  the  persons  Joined  as  candi- 
dates for  President  and  Vice  President  hav- 
ing the  greatest  number  of  votes  cast  In 
the  election  received  the  greatest  number 
of  the  votes  cast  in  each  of  several  States 
which  In  combination  are  entitled  to  a 
number  of  Senators  and  Representatives  In 


the  Congress  constituting  a  majority  of  the 
whole  number  of  Members  of  both  Houses 
of  the  Congress;  such  persons  shall  be  de- 
clared elected  President  and  Vice  President. 
For  the  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence, 
the  District  of  Columbia  shall  be  considered 
to  be  a  State,  and  to  be  entitled  to  a  number 
of  Senators  and  Representatives  in  the  Con- 
gress equal  to  the  number  to  which  It  would 
be  entitled  if  It  were  a  State,  but  In  no 
event  more  than  the  number  to  which  the 
least  populous  State  is  entitled. 

If,  after  any  such  election,  none  of  the 
persons  Joined  as  candidates  for  President 
und  Vice  President  can  be  declared  to  be 
elected  pursuant  to  the  preceding  paragraph, 
the  Congress  shall  assemble  in  special  ses- 
sion. In  such  manner  as  the  Congress  shall 
prescribe  by  law,  on  the  first  Monday  of 
December  of  the  year  in  which  the  election 
occurred.  The  Congress  so  assembled  in  spe- 
cial session  shall  be  composed  of  those 
persons  who  are  qualified  to  serve  as  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  the  regular  session  begin- 
ning In  the  year  next  following  the  year  In 
which  the  election  occurred.  In  that  special 
session  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives so  constituted  sitting  in  Joint 
session  shall  choose  immediately,  from  the 
two  pairs  of  persons  Joined  as  candidates  for 
President  and  Vice  President  who  received 
the  highest  numbers  of  votes  cast  In  the 
election,  one  such  pair  by  ballot.  For  that 
purpose  a  quorum  shall  consist  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole  number  of  Senators  and 
Representatives.  The  vote  of  each  Member 
of  each  House  shall  be  publicly  announced 
and  recorded.  The  pair  of  persons  Joined  as 
candidates  for  President  and  Vice  President 
receiving  the  greatest  number  of  votes  shall 
be  declared  elected  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Immediately  after  such  declaration,  the 
special  session  shall  be  adjourned  sine  die. 


HEALTH  CARE  FOR  VETERANS 

Mr.  HANSE3^.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
past  several  months  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  has  studied 
the  problems  of  insuring  quality  health 
care  for  veterans  which  have  resulted 
from  budgetary  restrictions  over  the 
past  several  years.  Unfortunately,  much 
of  the  criticism  over  this  problem  has 
been  interpreted  as  reflecting  directly 
upon  the  abilities  of  the  present  Vet- 
erans' Administration  Administrator, 
Donald  Johnson. 

An  article  published  recently  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  reports  that 
Administrator  Johnson  is  regarded  by 
leaders  of  veterans  organizations  and 
key  Members  of  Congress  involved  in 
veterans  affairs  as  one  of  the  best  ad- 
ministrators the  VA  has  ever  had. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Fed- 
eral Spotlight  article  entitled  "VA  Re- 
surgence" be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

VA   Resurgence 

One  of  the  best  Jobs  In  town  Is  being  done 
by  Veterans'  Administration  Administrator, 
Donald  Johnson. 

Hard-driving  and  loaded  with  talent, 
Johnson  has  put  new  life  and  vigor  In  the 
VA  as  It  faces  the  increased  challenges  re- 
sulting from  the  Vietnam  war. 

The  VA  recently  has  had  some  criticism 
regarding  its  hospital  operations,  but  this 
criticism  is  regarded  as  unjust  and  unfair 
by  most  veterans  organizations  and  key 
members  of  Congress.  Of  course,  there  always 


Is  room  for  Improvement,  but  VA  does  a 
generally  excellent  Job  with  the  resources  it 
has. 

Leaders  of  the  various  veterans  organiza- 
tions and  key  members  of  Congress  Involved 
in  veterans  affairs  say  Johnson  is  one  of  the 
best  Administrators  the  VA  has  ever  had. 


NINTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  NA- 
TIONAL COUNCIL  OF  SENIOR  CIT- 
IZENS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  from  June 
11  through  13  the  National  Council  of 
Senior  Citizens  held  its  ninth  annual 
convention.  I  have  long  followed  the 
admirable  work  of  this  organization  in 
advancing  the  needs  of  our  elderly.  I 
am  especially  grateful  for  all  the  assist- 
ance I  have  received  from  this  organiza- 
tion during  12  years  in  the  Senate. 

I  was  a  guest  at  this  recent  convention 
and  had  the  opportimity  of  discussing 
important  questions  with  President  Nel- 
son H.  Cruikshank,  Executive  Director 
William  R.  Hut  ton,  and  many  other 
members  of  the  council. 

At  this  convention  the  coimcll  adopt- 
ed a  number  of  resolutions.  As  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Long-Term  Care 
I  have  great  interest  in  the  thoughtful 
resolutions  which  relate  to  the  institu- 
tional care  of  the  aged.  These  resolu- 
tions represent  thoughtful  consideration 
of  some  of  the  most  perplexing  problems 
in  current  society.  Accordingly,  I  com- 
mend these  resolutions  from  the  Nation- 
al Council  of  Senior  Citizens  to  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolittion  2 :  Medicaid 

Whereas,  Medicaid  was  designed  to  serve 
the  millions  of  Americans,  particularly  those 
under  65  whose  Income  waa  so  low  they 
could  not  afford  the  costs  of  medical  care. 

Whereas,  the  original  legislation  obligated 
all  States  to  develop  a  program  of  compre- 
hensive services  by  1975 — later  extended  to 
1977,  and  now  completely  abolished  In  the 
pending  Social  Security  bill,  KJt.  17550,  on 
the  argument  that  costs  were  skyrocketing 
and  the  program  was  being  exploited  by  prac- 
titioners— a  product  In  part  of  Inadequate 
medical  surveillance. 

Whereas,  various  restrictions  are  being 
place  on  Medicaid,  Including  granting  the 
States  the  right  to  impose  deductibles,  thus 
still  further  cutting  back  on  the  Intent  of 
the  original  legislation. 

Now  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  this 
Convention  reaffirm  its  support  of  Medicaid 
as  an  essential  program  to  meet  the  costs 
of  health  care  of  persons  with  low  Income, 
and  urge  that  the  provision  requiring  States 
to  develop  a  comprehensive  program  not  be 
striken. 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  until  a  program 
of  National  health  Insurance  Is  established 
and  adequately  financed,  the  Medicaid  pro- 
gram Is  essential  to  the  well-being  of  millions 
of  Americans  living  on  the  borderline  of 
income  adequacy. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Federal 
Government  establish  firmer  controls  over 
medical  charges  and  utilization  to  stop 
exploitation  of  the  program. 

Combining  Resolutions  Nos.  3  and  9: 
Intermediate  Care  Facilities 
Whereas,  the  provision  of  services  to  ail- 
ing   elderly    persons    In    Intermediate   care 
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facilities   was   a   major   accomplishment   of 
Che  Social   Security   Amendments   of    1967; 

and 

Whereas,  this  program  was  designed  to 
meet  a  need  not  covered  by  Medicare,  the 
Federal  program  of  health  Insurance  for  the 
elderly,  nor  Medicaid,  the  Federal-State  pro- 
gram of  health  care  for  the  needy;  and 

Whereas,  many  hospitalized  individuals 
reach  a  condition  unlikely  to  benefit  from 
further  hospitalization  or  care  in  a  skilled 
nursing  home  but  still  requiring  services  not 
available  in  their  own  homes;  and 

Whereas,  Medicare  now  makes  no  provision 
for  this  contingency  and  there  Is  little  Indi- 
cation the  program  will  be  adequately  de- 
veloped under  Medicaid; 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  Con- 
gress make  intermediate  care  facilities  eli- 
gible for  reimbursement  under  Medicare, 
that  the  Social  Security  Administration  es- 
tablish conditions  of  participation  for  in- 
termediate care  service  under  Medicare 
including  transfer  agreements  with  hospi- 
tals and  extended  care  facilities  on  a  basis 
of  reasonable  cost  of  the  care  provided,  and 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  National 
Council  of  Senior  Citizens  Join  with  Con- 
gressman David  Pryor  (D.,  Ark.i  In  protest- 
ing the  recent  action  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  In  eliminat- 
ing all  Federal  requirements  governing  Inter- 
mediate care  and  Intermediate  care  facilities 
under  Medicaid.  (Federal  Register  June  10, 
1970) 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  removal  of  any 
and  all  Federal  requirements  governing  In- 
termediate care  and  Intermediate  care  facil- 
ities under  Medicaid  endangers  the  program 
by  making  It  possible  as  a  money  saving 
device  for  States  to  substitute  intermediate 
care  for  patients  In  need  of  skilled  nursing 
care;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  National 
Council  of  Senior  Citizens  insist  upon  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare recalling  its  action  of  June  10,  1970.  and 
proceeding  Instead  with  development  of  an 
intermediate  care  program  as  the  law 
requires. 


Resolution  4:  Medicare 

Whereas,  the  National  Council  of  Senior 
Citizens  views  with  pride  and  satisfaction  the 
significant  role  It  played  in  the  enactment 
of  Medicare, 

Whereas,  a  series  of  financial  barriers,  co- 
Insurance,  deductibles,  premium  payments 
for  Medicare  Part  B  (Doctor  Insurance — 
scheduled  on  July  1st  to  go  from  $4.00  a 
month  to  $5.30) ,  and  non-coverage  of  out- 
of-hospltal  drugs,  continue  to  limit  and  deny 
adequate  health  protection  to  the  elderly. 

Whereas,  escalating  costs  and  evidence  of 
overcharging  and  abuses  of  the  program  call 
for  effective  cost  controls  and  penalties  that 
do  not,  however,  limit  the  services  or  penalize 
the  patient. 

Whereas,  the  option  provided  under  the 
House  passed  Social  Security  bill,  H.R.  17550, 
would  enable  Medicare  recipients  to  partici- 
pate In  pre-payment  health  plans  which 
provide  both  preventive  as  well  as  mainte- 
nance health  care  services  at  lower  cost  than 
the  present   disorganized    health   system. 

Now  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  this 
Convention  holds  that  the  co-Insurance  and 
deductible  features  of  Medicare  and  the 
monthly  payment  for  Part  B  must  be  elimi- 
nated, and  that  the  added  cost  be  met  by 
contributions  from  general  revenues,  and 
lurther,  this  Convention  supports  the  elim- 
ination of  the  three  year  enrollment  period 
for  Part  B  of  Medicare  and  Congressional 
action  to  limit  physicians'  charges  to  a 
reasonable  amount, 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  cost  of 
prescription  drugs,  eye  care,  eyeglasses,  dental 
care,  dentures,  hearing  aids,  and  routine 
foot  care,  be  Included  In  Medicare,  and  that 
hospital  coverage  be  extended  to  365  days, 


Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  National 
Council  support  and  promote  the  enrollment 
of  seniors  in  pre-payment  health  care  plans 
and  the  further  and  substantial  develop- 
ment of  such  plans. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  all  persons 
receiving  Social  Security  benefits  be  Included 
under  the  Medicare  program. 


Resolution  7:   Safety  in  Nursing  Homes 
Because  of  the  terrible  loss  of  life  which 
results  when  fires  occur  In  Institutions  where 
patients  are  confined  without  ability  to  am- 
bulate. 

Be  it  resolved  that  the  National  Council  of 
Senior  Citizens  call  on  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  Institute  the  following  minimum 
fire  safety  standards : 

(1)  Medicare's  conditions  of  participation 
In  Extended  Care  Facilities  and  Medicaid's 
standards  for  skilled  nursing  homes  must  be 
revised  to  Include  compliance  with  the  Life 
Safety  Code  of  the  National  Fire  Protection 
Association. 

(2)  The  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 
should  promptly  Implement  the  Flammable 
Fabrics  Act  and  should  replace  its  recom- 
mended "pill  test"  as  it  relates  to  carpet  and 
rugs  with  the  UL  723  tunnel  test. 

(3)  Carpeting  manufacturers  should  be  or- 
dered to  label  their  products  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  would  Inform  the  public  of  their  flam- 
mable properties  under  this  tunnel  test  and 
should  sell  only  Class  A  or  Class  B  carpet  to 
nursing  homes,  hospitals,  and  schools. 

(4)  The  U.S.  Congress  must  also  insist  on 
licensed  institutions  prohibiting  all  smok- 
ing except  in  specified  areas  in  hospitals  and 
nursing  homes  where  patients  are  confined 
without  the  ability  to  ambulate. 

Resolution  8:  Exploitation  and  Abuse  of 
THE  Elderly  Sick 

Whereas,  the  National  Council  of  Senior 
Citizens  Is  deeply  committed  to  assuring  that 
the  highest  standard  of  care  shall  be  afforded 
to  the  one  million  of  our  fellow  seniors  who 
are  In  nursing  homes,  financed  under  the 
Medicare.  Medicaid,  and  other  programs. 

Whereas,  there  Is  mounting  and  deeply  dis- 
tressing evidence  that  in  too  many  nursing 
homes,  elderly  people  are  neglected,  treated 
with  Indignity,  receiving  minimal,  if  any. 
health  care. 

Whereas,  the  many  State  and  Federal  agen- 
cies. Including  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  State  Health  & 
Welfare  departments  have  failed  to  secure 
the  appropriations  required,  or  to  exercise 
the  aggressive  leadership  required  to  enforce 
standards  of  safety,  health,  and  general  wel- 
fare of  residents,  with  the  result  that  too 
many  elderly  persons  have  been  neglected, 
and  the  payments  for  their  care  misused. 

Whereas,  as  a  result  In  part  of  the  failure 
of  governmental  authorities  to  enforce  stand- 
ards, commercial  operators,  looking  for  quick 
returns  on  their  investments,  have  invaded 
the  nursing  home  field  by  establishing  what 
amounts  to  chains  of  motels  In  which  little 
concern  for  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  resi- 
dents has  been  exercised,  and  have  succeeded 
in  converting  the  nursing  home  program  into 
housing  programs  Instead  of  health  pro- 
grams, and  have  imposed  upon  elderly  peo- 
ple who  are  sick  a  "buyer  must  beware"  phi- 
losophy, therefore. 

Be  it  resolved,  the  National  Council  of 
Senior  Citizens  Hereby  salutes  Congressman 
David  Pryor  of  Arkansas,  who.  by  working  as 
a  volunteer  In  the  Washington  area  nursing 
homes,  exposed  the  extent  to  which  many 
older  people  are  dehumanized  in  many  nurs- 
ing homes  in  the  "thirsty  quest  for  big  prof- 
its." and  further,  the  lack  of  leadership  and 
cooperation  of  the  governmental  bodies  with 
respect  to  protecting  the  sick  elderly,  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  that  the  National  Council  of 
Senior  Citizens  endorses  the  resolution  intro- 
duced by  Congressman  Pryor,  calling  for  the 


establishment  of  a  select  committee  on  nurs- 
ing homes  and  homes  for  the  aged,  charged 
with  a  wide  range  of  Federal  programs  con- 
cerned with  nursing  care,  viz  HEW.  through 
Medicaid.  Medicare,  and  the  Public  Health 
Services,  the  Mortgage  Insurance  Program  of 
the  Housing  Urban  Development  Agency,  the 
Loan  Program  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration, and  the  re^onslblllties  of  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commission  for  the  su- 
pervision of  corporations  issuing  stock  for 
nursing  home  operations,  be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  a  substantial  Increase  in  di- 
rect grants  and  loans  be  made  to  non-profit 
and  governmentally  operated  nursing  homes, 
with  a  five-year  goal  of  50 '~  of  the  homes 
under  non-profit  auspices. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  substantial 
funds  be  provided  for  alternative  methods  of 
care — foster  homes,  sheltered  low-cost  super- 
vised housing,  and  day  care  centers. 

Resolution  8:  Exploitation  and  Abuse  or 
THE  Elderly  Sick 
Resolved,  that  the  National  Council  of 
Senior  Citizens,  through  its  affiliated  clubs, 
develop  a  program  of  citizen  review  teams  in 
which  responsibility  for  periodic  inspection 
and  visiting  of  nursing  homes  in  the  clubs' 
areas  would  be  vested. 


Resolution  10:  Public  Funds  to  Construct 

NON-PROriT    AND   I*UBL1C    NURSING    HoMES 

Whereas,  the  State  and  Federal  govern- 
ments now  provide  an  excess  of  70 '>  of  the 
monies  for  the  care  of  the  elderly  in  nursing 
homes,  and 

Whereas,  such  public  expenditures  should 
not  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
the  personal  profits  of  nursing  home  opera- 
tors, but  should  be  provided  solely  to  secure 
the  public  health  at  least  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers; and 

Whereas,  only  a  relatively  small  number 
of  nursing  homes  in  this  country  are  operated 
fcr  non-profit  purposes;  and 

Whereas,  the  threat  exists  that  the  entire 
field  of  nursing  homes  may  become  a  field 
totally  operated  for  profit;  and 

Whereas,  such  a  development  would  be 
harmful  to  the  health  and  welfare  of  our 
elderly  population,  and 

Whereas,  nursing  homes  are  not  always  lo- 
cated where  the  need  for  them  exists  if  their 
location  Is  determined  solely  by  the  promise 
of  profit; 

Now  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the  NCSC 
call  upon  State  and  Federal  governments  to 
provide  substantial  funds  to  non-profit  or- 
ganizations to  construct  and  operate  nursing 
homes,  and.  where  necessary,  to  have  con- 
structed, under  government  auspices,  nurs- 
ing homes  to  be  operated  by  government 
agencies. 


ADMINISTRATION  S  FAMILY 
ASSISTANCE  ACT 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
I  introduced  a  series  of  amendments  to 
expand  and  strengthen  the  administra- 
tion's Family  Assistance  Act  As  I  indi- 
cated in  my  statement,  the  act  represents 
a  long  overdue  and  commendable  effort 
at  meaningful  reform  of  the  inequities 
in  the  present  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children  lAFDC)  program. 

Secretary  Richardson's  impressive  tes- 
timony before  the  Committee  on  Finance 
this  week  indicates  the  administration's 
deep  commitment  to  enactment  of  mean- 
ingful welfare  reform  in  this  Congres.«. 

Mr.  President,  the  act  is  a  straight- 
forward attempt  to  deal  with  the  various 
public  assistance  programs — AFDC,  food 
stamps,  public  housing  subsidies,  and 
medical  insurance — in  a  comprehen.sive 
manner.  To  this  end,  I  am  pleased  to 
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note  recent  reports  that  the  President 
intends  to  exercise  the  personal  leader- 
ship in  this  regard  commensurate  with 
the  realization  that  this  bill  represents 
the  first  effort  since  Congress  enacted  the 
Social  Security  Act  in  1935,  to  view  the 
public  assistance  program  in  such  a  com- 
prehensive manner. 

There  are  now  more  than  24  million 
poor  in  the  country  yet  poverty  is  not  a 
chosen  way  of  life.  A  typical  welfare 
family  of  four  spends  all  but  $9  of  its 
average  monthly  income  of  $284  on  the 
elementary  necessities  of  life — generally 
inadequate  food,  clothing,  and  shelter. 
While  this  act  may  be  improved,  I  believe 
the  Senate  must  be  given  the  opportu- 
nity to  vote  on  this  historic  measure  and 
I  note  with  great  approval  that  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance  iMr.  Long  i  has  indicated  his 
intention  to  report  out  to  the  full  Senate, 
this  legislative  milestone. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  published  in  this 
morning's  New  York  Times,  urging  pas- 
sage of  the  Family  Assistance  Act,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Priority  for  Mr.  Rich.\rdson 
The  most  urgent  task  for  Elliot  L.  Richard- 
son In  hl.s  new  Job  as  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  is  to  pilot  through 
Congress  the  Nixon  Administration's  complex 
welfare  reform  bill  When  he  became  Secre- 
tary, the  House  had  already  acted  favorably 
but  the  bill  was  in  deep  trouble  in  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee. 

The  troubles  are  not  yet  over,  but  in  his 
lengthy  appearances  as  a  witness  before  the 
Finance  Committee,  Mr.  Richardson  has 
made  an  encouraging  debut.  He  has  im- 
pressed even  committee  critics  of  the  bill  by 
his  evident  mastery  of  the  many  details  of 
this  complicated  measure.  He  has  been  pa- 
tient and  resilient  under  prolonged  and  fre- 
quently repetitious  questioning. 

Passage  of  this  plan  is  critically  Important. 
The  bill  Is  an  effort,  the  first  since  Congress 
approved  the  Social  Security  Act  in  1935,  to 
take  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  welfare 
problem  and  to  relate  in  a  meaningful  way 
Aid  to  Families  with  E>ependent  Children, 
food  stamps,  public  housing,  and  medical  In- 
surance. It  would  provide  a  basic  Income  of 
$1,600  in  cash  plus  $894  in  food  stamps  for  a 
family  of  four. 

The  working  poor  as  well  as  the  unem- 
ployed would  benefit.  Of  the  3.700.000  fami- 
lies who  would  receive  assistance,  two-thirds 
are  headed  by  a  man  or  woman  who  is  em- 
ployed but  whose  earnings  are  extremely 
low.  Except  for  a  mother  with  children  under 
the  age  of  six.  every  adult  benefiting  from  the 
plan  would  have  to  register  for  work  or  train- 
ing for  a  Job.  Since  benefits  are  graduated. 
Incentives  are  built  Into  the  plan  to  encour- 
age most  Individuals  to  raise  their  earnings 
and  work  themselves  out  of  welfare. 

Underneath  the  many  specific  questions 
propounded  by  conservative  Senators,  there 
Is  the  fear  that  the  bill  will  encourage  the 
poor  to  malinger  and  avoid  work.  Yet  ex- 
perience during  World  War  II  and  other 
periods  of  full  employment  has  shown  that 
almost  all  people  would  rather  work  than 
subsist  on  welfare.  The  number  of  deliberate 
welfare  cheaters  Is  negligible. 

We  believe  the  bill  could  be  Improved  but 
our  concerns  are  the  opposite  of  those  of  the 
doubtful  Senators.  The  base  income  of  $1,600 
Is  too  low  The  bill  tends  to  be  unfair  to  New 
York  and  other  Northern  states  which  are 
more  generous  In  their  welfare  payments 
than  states  in  the  South.  But  these  and  other 


objections  do  not  add  up  to  an  argument  for 
killing  the  plan.  In  dealing  with  a  problem 
which  Is  so  many-sided.  Congress  and  outside 
critics  alike  have  to  expect  that  in  any  plan 
there  will  be  some  anomalies  and  weaknesses 
which  only  experience  can  correct. 

In  its  progress  through  Congress  thus  far, 
the  bill  has  benefited  from  the  Intelligent 
cooperation  of  Administration  officials  and 
members  of  Congress.  If  Senator  Long  and 
his  colleagues  in  both  parties  on  the  Finance 
Committee  continue  the  pattern  of  con- 
structive collaboration  with  Secretary 
Richardson,  this  necessary  and  far-reaching 
reform  can  become  law,  thereby  reflecting 
credit  on  all  participants  and  bringing 
genuine  help  to  millions  who  desperately 
need  It. 


THE  F-111  DEBACLE 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate, 
over  the  course  of  the  last  eight  years, 
has  spent  an  abundance  of  time  and 
energy  investigating  the  F-111  debacle. 
It  has  become  a  source  of  national  em- 
barrassment as  we  have  imcovered  evi- 
dence of  waste,  negligence,  mismanage- 
ment and  oflScial  irresponsibility  sur- 
rounding the  negotiation  and  implemen- 
tation of  this  contract.  At  the  same  time, 
it  has  become  a  source  of  deep  concern, 
especially  to  those  of  us  who  have  partic- 
ipated in  the  prolonged  investigations 
and  hearings. 

In  this  sort  of  situation,  it  is  always  the 
taxpayer  who  loses  the  most:  he  loses  his 
tax  dollar,  he  loses  his  military  defense 
security  and,  worst  of  all,  he  loses  confi- 
dence in  his  government.  These  are  losses 
our  society  can  ill  afford:  they  are  sacri- 
fices no  citizen  should  be  required  to 
make. 

The  vigilance  of  private  citizens,  par- 
ticularly in  matters  of  military  spending, 
is  rare.  It  takes  a  special  perseverence 
and  special  understanding  for  persons 
outside  the  clandestine  circles  of  de- 
fense policymaking  to  penetrate  its  tech- 
nical and  political  intricacies.  When  such 
a  private  citizen  succeeds  in  mastering 
these  intricacies,  it  deserves  more  than 
passing  notice. 

Mrs.  Phyllis  Schlafly,  one  of  my  Illi- 
nois constituents  and  a  candidate  for 
Congress  from  the  23d  District,  has 
proven  her  mastery  of  the  TFX  affair 
by  preparing  a  detailed  report  of  the  in- 
credible facts  surrounding  it.  And  in 
preparing  her  report,  she  has  brought 
with  her  the  personal  credentials  neces- 
sary to  make  her  equal  to  her  imdertak- 
ing. 

Mrs.  Shlafly  is  a  graduate  of  Washing- 
ton University,  in  St.  Louis,  and  received 
her  master's  degree  in  government  from 
Radchffe  College  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 
She  is  a  member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and 
of  Pi  Sigma  Alpha,  the  political  science 
honorary  society. 

During  World  War  II,  Phyllis  Shlafly 
was  a  gunner  and  ballistics  technician 
at  the  largest  ammunition  plant  in  the 
world,  the  St.  Louis  Ordnance  Plant.  She 
has  been  doing  research  and  writing  on 
national  defense  ever  since.  She  testified 
in  1963  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  on  the  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty,  and  in  1969  before  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  on  the  ABM. 
She  is  a  coauthor  of  three  books  on  nu- 
clear strategy  and  weaponry  written  in 
collaboration   with   Rear  Adm.   Chester 


Waro,  USN  (retired).  "The  Gravedig- 
gers,"  "Strike  Prom  Space,"  and  "The 
Betrayers." 

In  my  judgment,  Mr.  President,  the 
health  of  our  democracy  is  predicated  on 
informed  and  active  citizenry.  It  recog- 
nizes that  our  national  survival  and 
success  ultimately  rest  upon  each  per- 
son assuming  his  full  share  of  responsi- 
bility for  goverrunental  policies.  I  com- 
mend Mrs.  Schlafly's  report  to  the  Con- 
gress. Though  there  are  those  who  would 
disagree  with  its  contents,  it  should  be 
read  and  considered  by  each  Member 
both  for  its  substantive  merit  and  for  the 
quality  of  hope  it  injects  in  the  struggle 
to  maintain  and  advance  the  promise  of 
our  democracy.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  Mrs.  Schlafly's  report  on  the  F-lll 
aircraft  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Phyllis  Schlafly 

The  Senate  Permanent  Subcommittee  on 
Investigations  has  heard  volumes  of  testi- 
mony from  men  who  are  expert  on  various 
aspects  of  the  F-111  plane — formerly  the 
TFX — Including  the  contract  award,  produc- 
tion, and  performance.  For  the  benefit  of  the 
American  public,  I  believe  It  Is  necessary  to 
Include  testimony  In  three  additional  areas: 
(1)  comment  on  the  lack  of  coverage  given 
by  television  and  newspapers  to  the  truly 
startling  testimony  heard  by  this  Subcom- 
mittee during  1970;  (2)  a  summary  of  the 
salient  points  In  the  TFX  case  In  language 
the  layman  can  understand  because  the  evi- 
dence Is  so  extensive  and  detailed  that  It  Is 
difficult  for  the  American  public  to  see  the 
forest  for  the  trees;  and  (3)  comment  on  the 
consequences  of  what  Senator  John  L.  Mc- 
Clellan  has  called  a  "multl-bllUon  dollar 
blunder." 

I. 

In  the  last  few  weeks,  this  Subcommittee 
has  produced  amazing  testimony.  Tristan  J. 
Keating,  the  Air  Force's  chief  systems  en- 
gineer for  the  F-111  program,  testified  that 
wind-tunnel  tests  conducted  In  1962— before 
the  TFX  contract  was  signed — showed  the 
General  Dynamics  plane  would  not  have  the 
necessary  supersonic  dash  range. 

Brigadier  General  Alfred  L.  Esposlto,  direc- 
tor of  the  F-Ill  program,  testified  that  these 
design  Inadequacies  were  known  by  Secre- 
tary McNamara  before  the  TFX  contract  was 
awarded. 

There  has  been  a  virtual  news  blackout  on 
this  sensational  testimony.  Millions  of  tele- 
vision viewers  and  newspaper  readers  are  un- 
aware of  the  hearings  and  of  their  great  sig- 
nlficance.  Yet,  the  truth  about  the  TFX 
plane  Is  of  vast  importance  to  the  security 
of  America  and  to  the  pocketbooks  of  our 
citizens. 

n. 

For  the  privilege  of  building  1.700  TFX 
fighter  planes,  bids  were  submitted  In  Janu- 
ary 1962  by  two  manufacturers:  the  Boeing 
Company  and  General  Dynamics  Corporation. 
Much  suspense  and  anticipation  built  up 
during  the  many  months  the  decision  was 
pending,  because  whoever  won  the  contract 
would  get  the  choicest  plum  in  the  history 
of  U.S.  Federal  spending. 

Several  hundred  top  technical  Air  Force 
and  Navy  experts  spent  275,000  man-hours 
studying  the  competing  designs.  As  a  result, 
the  Pentagon  Source  Selection  Board,  com- 
posed of  the  most  experienced  military  ex- 
perts, unanimously  recommended  the  Boeing 
plane  as  better  and  cheaper.  No  evaluation 
group  at  any  level  ever  recommended  the 
General  Dynamics  plane.  The  Boeing  plane 
was  superior  In  almost  every  way;  It  had 
longer  rtuige  and  greater  firepower,  it  could 
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take  off  and  land  In  shorter  dUtances.  The 
Boeing  bid  was  $415  million  lower  than  the 
General  Dynamics  bid. 

Yet,  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Roswell 
Leavltt  GUpatrlc,  with  the  approval  of  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Robert  Strange  McNamara, 
overruled  the  Source  Selection  Board,  and 
on  November  34,  1962  awarded  the  contract 
to  General  Dynamics. 

In  order  to  answer  the  criticism  which  re- 
sulted from  this  announcement.  Secretary 
McNamara,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Fred  Korth, 
and  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  Eugene 
Zuckert  released  a  "Memorandum  for  the 
Record"  attempting  to  explain  why  they 
overruled  the  Source  Selection  Board  and 
all  technical  experts.'  Here  are  the  principal 
reasons  they  presented: 

1.  "Commonality."  This  was  a  McNamara- 
manufactured  expression  by  which  he 
claimed  that  "85%  of  the  parts  In  the  Gen- 
eral Dynamics  version  are  Identical,  con- 
trasted with  60%  In  the  Boeing  proposal." 

2.  The  General  Dynamics  proposal  "offers 
the  better  possibility  of  obtaining  the  air- 
craft desired  on  schedule  and  within  the 
dollars  programmed." 

3.  "Excessive  optimism  In  the  Boeing  pro- 
posal— the  apparent  belief  that  thrust  re- 
versers  can  be  developed  .  .  .;  the  view  that 
the  variable  sweep  wing  can  be  quite  easily 
applied  to  the  TFX  concept;  the  use  of  tita- 
nium in  structural  members;  and  the  unique 
design  for  the  propulsion  Installation." 

4.  "In  the  raw  score  comparison.  General 
Dynamics  received  175.6  points  and  Boeing 
172.1." 

These  four  arguments  were  all  refuted  by 
aircraft  experts. 

1.  The  Navy's  top  civilian  aeronautical  en- 
gineer. George  Spangenberg,  testified  con- 
cerning the  "commonality"  argument: 

"Its  all  poppycock.  We  think  Boeing  gave 
us  a  better  proposal  at  a  better  price.  You 
certainly  don't  want  to  pay  more  money  to 
get  an  inferior  product  Just  because  It  meets 
some  word — commonality — better."  - 

The  Chairman  of  the  Source  Selection 
Board,  General  Robert  Ruegg,  testified  that 
"commonality"  was  a  liability,  not  an  asset. 
He  said  that  too  much  "commonality"  made 
the  Navy  version  too  heavy  to  operate  off  a 
carrier.'  Years  later,  after  this  prediction  had 
proved  ab.solutely  accurate,  McNamara  re- 
torted that  the  Navy  would  just  have  to  build 
stronger  decks  on  the  carriers. 

2.  McNamara's  argument  that  General  Dy- 
namics would  be  "on  schedule  and  within 
the  dollars  programmed"  could  not  be  sup- 
ported by  the  record.  On  the  basis  of  past 
performance,  Boeing  had  a  better  record  of 
producing  military  planes  within  Its  bids 
than  General  Dynamics.  Boeing  had  built  the 
C-97,  B-47,  KC^135,  and  B-52  at  an  average 
of  1.1 '"r  under  Its  bids.  General  Dynamics 
had  built  the  F-102,  F-106,  and  B-58  at  an 
average  of  4.8%  over  its  bids.'  Since  the  TFX 
contract  was  awarded,  McNamara's  argument 
has  been  proved  completely  false.  General 
Dynamics  Is  years  behind  schedule.  The  cost 
was  supposed  to  be  $2.9  million  per  plane. 
Ou  July  10,  1968  The  New  York  Times  re- 
ported that  the  cost  had  risen  to  $8  million 
each.  On  March  23,  1970  Senator  McClellan 
announced  that  the  cost  was  up  to  $16  mil- 
lion per  plane,  a  more  than  400  per  cent 
increase. 

3.  Technical  experts  at  the  time  demolished 
all  McNamara's  arguments  about  Boeing's 
"excessive  optimism."  and  technological  prog- 
ress since  then  has  proved  that  Boeing's 
"optimism"  was  completely  valid.  The  Air 
Force  Vice  Chief  of  Staff,  General  WUllam 
McKee.  testified  that  the  Boeing  "thrust 
reverser"  was  an  advantage  because  it  "pro- 
vides far  "setter  deceleration"  in  combat 
maneuvei'ng.s  The  Boeing  variable  sweep- 
wing  concept  was  copied  by  General  Dynam- 
ics, and  also  by  the  Russians.'^ 
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and  metallurgists  testified  that  titanium  had 
already  been  used  successfully  in  aircraft 
structural  members.  On  March  25,  1970,  the 
Senate  Permanent  Investigations  Subcom- 
mittee heard  testimony  that  the  steel  wing 
boxes  on  the  General  Dynamics  F-111  de- 
veloped large  cracks,  and  It  was  necessary  to 
replace  them  with  titanium  boxes — the  same 
metal  McNamara  had  rejected  In  the  Boeing 
bid. 

4.  It  finally  came  out  that  the  McNamara 
"Memorandum  for  the  Record"  had  arith- 
metic errors  of  $32  million  and  $29  million." 
Secretary  Zuckert  admitted  that  the  "Memo- 
randum" had  falsely  taken  the  superior  Boe- 
ing peformance  figures  and  assigned  them 
to  General  Dynamics.  Colonel  Gayle  of  the 
Air  Force  said  that  all  errors  In  the  "Memo- 
randum"  favored    General    Dynamics." 

This  Subcommittee  began  Its  investigation 
on  February  26,  1963  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Senator  John  L.  McClellan.  As  wit- 
ness after  witness  was  called,  It  became  clear 
that  everyone  with  any  technical  credentials 
favored  the  Boeing  plane,  and  practically  no 
one  wanted  the  General  Dynainlcs  plane  ex- 
cept McNamara,  GUpatrlc  and  Korth.  Gen- 
eral LeMay  testified  that  he  could  not  re- 
call a  single  Instance  where  the  Source  Se- 
lection Board  had  ever  before  been  overruled 
and  he  added : 

"I  thought  we  had  such  a  clear  cut  and 
unanimous  opinion  all  up  and  down  the 
line  that  I  was  completely  surprised  at  the 
decision."  " 

Admiral  Anderson  testified  that  McNa- 
mara's decision  was  a  "surprise,"  and  pre- 
dicted that  the  Navy  would  end  up  with  a 
plane  too  heavy  to  operate  from  the  major- 
ity of  aircraft  carriers.'"  Admiral  Anderson 
summed  up  his  opinion  of  the  TFX  tills  way: 

'The  Justification  for  the  contract  given 
I  by  McNamara)  v.'as  Intellectually  dis- 
honest." " 

The  best  informed  man  on  the  technical 
merits  of  the  competing  General  Dynamics 
and  Boeing  designs  was  Albert  W.  Blackburn 
of  the  Office  of  Defense  Research  and  Engi- 
neering. He  had  been  a  Marine  combat  pilot, 
a  North  .A.merican  Aviation  test  pilot,  and 
held  a  Master's  Degree  In  aeronautical  eni^i- 
neerlng  from  M.I.T.  He  had  l>een  assigned 
to  the  TFX  project  for  two  years.  Blackburn 
wrote  his  own  "Memorandum  for  the  Record" 
on  March  1,  1963  in  which  he  stated  em- 
phatically:'-' 

"(The  award  to  General  Dynamics]  could 
not  in  any  way  be  associated  with  the  merits 
of  the  two  proposals  on  either  an  operation- 
al, technical,  management,  or  cost  basis.  The 
operational  commanders  were  the  strongest 
In  their  support  of  the  Boeing  design;  how- 
ever, the  depth  of  technical  development  of 
the  Boeing  design  and  its  imaginative  In- 
novations such  as  thrust  reversers.  hlghllft 
devices  (lat«r  adapted  by  General  Dynamics) 
and  top-mounted  engine  Inlets  clearly 
pointed  in  favor  of  their  proposal.  .  .  .  Prom 
the  management  point  of  view,  the  handling 
of  such  major  Air  Force  weapon  systems  as 
the  B-47,  B-52,  and  the  Mlnuteman,  as  well 
as  the  KC- 135  707  development,  must  be 
con.s.dered  superior  to  the  management  given 
the  F-102,  F-106.  and  the  B-58  series  :-nd 
the  notoriously  poor  management  exercised 
in  the  General  Dynamics  Jet  transport  pro- 
gram." 

The  Pentagon  had  asked  for  four  separate 
design  submissions  from  the  two  com- 
panies. Blackburn  proved  that,  after  each  of 
the  four  design  submissions  (January.  May, 
June  r.nd  September.  1962).  Boeing  was 
unanimously  rated  both  bett«r  and  cheaper. 
He  made  clear  that  the  Pentagon  request 
for  the  fourth  submission  was  to  give  Gen- 
eral Dynamics  additional  time  to  try  to 
match  the  superior  Boeing  design.  Black- 
bum  wrote: 

"All  the  Imaginative  aerodynamic  fixes  de- 
\'lsed  by  Boeing  in  their  third  submission  to 
satisfy  the  very  difficult  Navy  maneuver  re- 


quirements somehow  found  their  way  Into 
the  final  General  Dynamics  design  to  a  de- 
gree of  similarity  that  would  hardly  be  coin- 
cidence." 

After  the  Blackburn  "Memorandum"  had 
demolished  all  McNamara's  technical  argu- 
ments In  favor  of  General  Dynamics,  Secre- 
tary McNamara  appeared  before  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  on  April 
20.  1963  and  said  that  his  TFX  award: 

"Will  yield  a  saving  of  approximately  $1 
billion."" 

Senator  McClellan  asked  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  to  check  this  strange  new 
cost  figure  Just  revealed  by  McNamara.  The 
Comptroller  General  testified  that  his  of- 
fice could  not  find  any  cost  records  to  sub- 
stantiate McNamara's  statement.  The  Di- 
rector of  Defense  Accounting  for  the  GAO, 
William  A.  Newman,  quoted  McNamara  as 
saying  "he  had  the  figures  in  his  head,  indi- 
cating he  did  not  have  them  on  paper."  New- 
man said  he  could  not  "audit  figures  in  some- 
body's head."  '^ 

A  knowledgeable  reporter  then  asked  Mc- 
Namara how  he  could  reject  the  Boeing  bid 
and  say  It  lacked  "cost  realism"  when  he 
admittedly  had  no  cost  studies  on  paper. 
McNamara  replied: 

"I'm  a  $500,000  a  year  executive.  I  was  the 
second-highest  paid  accountant  In  the 
United  States."  " 

On  December  10.  1965  at  the  LBJ  Ranch  In 
Texas,  McNamara  announced  he  planned  to 
scrap  345  B-52  bombers  and  80  B-58  bombers 
and  replace  them  with  210  TFX  bombers, 
which  he  called  the  FB-111.  McNamara  em- 
phasized : 

"The  FB-lll  will  have  twice  the  speed  of 
those  aircraft,  approximately,  with  approxi- 
mately the  same  range.  ...  It  will  carry 
fifty  '750-pound  high-explosive  bombs." 

This  was  a  triple  He.  When  It  is  carrying 
bombs,  the  FB-111  cannot  fly  any  faster  than 
the  B-52.  This  is  because  the  FB-111  is  so 
small  that  its  bombs  must  be  hung  from 
Its  wings.  This  creates  enough  "drag  "  to  pre- 
vent the  plane  from  fiylng  any  faster  than 
the  B-52. 

Second,  the  FB-111  has  only  half  the  range 
of  the  B-52.  The  authoritative  Air  Force/ 
Space  Digest  stated: 

"Even  the  early  B-52s  .  .  .  will  fly  more 
than  6.000  miles  fully  loaded.  .  .  .  With  48 
bombs  under  Its  wings  and  carrying  only  in- 
ternal fuel  [the  FB-lll]  couldn't  exceed 
2,500  miles  .  .  ." 

McNamara's  third  lie  Is  his  statement  that 
the  FB-111  will  carry  fifty  750-pound  bombs. 
The  FB-111  can  carry  six  bombs  from  each 
of  eight  wing  stations  for  a  total  of  48.  pro- 
vided its  wings  are  fully  extended.  When  the 
"sweep  wing"  Is  swept  back  for  supersonic 
filght,  the  pilot  must  dump  half  his  bomb 
load. 

On  April  4,  1966  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  issued  a  report  which  concluded: 

"Regrettably,  the  statistics  used  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  Illustrate  the  claimed 
superiority  of  the  FB-111  over  the  B-52  .  .  . 
and  B-58  aircraft  .  .  .  had  the  net  effect  of 
significantly  misrepresenting  the  compara- 
tive capability  of  these  aircraft.  .  .  ."  (em- 
phasis added) 

By  1967  the  Pentagon  conceded  that  the 
cost  of  the  TFX  program  had  doubled  from 
$6.5  billion  to  $13  billion.  Furthermore,  the 
price  tag  covered  400  fewer  planes  (1.300  in- 
stead of  1 ,700 ) .  The  cost  and  delay  of  the 
TFX  were  exceeded  only  by  its  poor  per- 
formance record. 

Senator  McClellan  reported  to  the  Senate 
on  August  22.  1967  that  the  Navy  F-111  had 
257  deficiencies  and  "remains  unfit  for  service 
u.se"  and  "incapable  of  earner-based  opera- 
tions." The  Navy  F-111  was  nearly  10,000 
pounds  overweight,  and  11,000  feet  below  its 
planned  combat  ceiling.  On  July  10.  1968,  the 
Defense  Department  completely  cancelled  the 
Navy  F-111  because  of  failure  to  meet  speci- 
fication.?, and  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  has 
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since  awarded  a  contract.  Jor  an  entirely  new 
Navy  fighter  plane,  F-14A. 

Hanson  W.  Baldwin,  military  editor  of  The 
New  York  Times,  on  August  11,  1967  set 
forth  numerous  technical  troubles  a*<Wie 
TFX.  He  said  that,  when  testing  the  P-111 
with  half  bomb  loads,  the  vibrations  were 
so  severe  that  the  pilot  had  difficulty  In  read- 
ing his  Instruments  and  "they  were  shaking 
the  shackle  pins  off  the  bombs."  Baldwin 
added,  "One  problem  that  has  plagued  the 
plane  since  it  first  flew — a  sharp  stalling  or 
surging  of  the  engine  during  flight — still 
persists."  '-  The  Pentagon  acknowledged  that 
Baldwin's  article  was  accurate." 

Meanwhile  the  Air  Force  version,  the  F- 
111  A.  has  suffered  15  crashes  and  has  been 
Indefinitely  grounded  since  December  22, 
1969.  One  fatal  crash  on  April  21,  1967  killed 
veteran  test  pilot  Ralph  Donnell,  who  earllei 
had  been  quoted  or  misquoted  as  saying  that 
TFX  critics  "are  going  to  eat  their  words." '" 
The  last  fatal  crash  in  December  of  1969 
killed  two  highly  experienced  Air  Force  com- 
bat veterans — after  the  wing  broke  off. 

The  record  proves  beyond  a  shadow  of  a 
doubt  that  there  was  no  sound  technical 
reason  for  McNamara's  decision  to  grant  the 
TFX  contract  to  General  Dynamics.  The 
largest  single  contract  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States  was  awarded — not  to  the  low 
bidder,  but  to  the  high  bidder — not  for  the 
belter  design,  but  for  the  poorer  design. 

The  Pentagon  official  who  actually  signed 
the  TFX  contract  was  the  No.  2  man  In  the 
Pentagon,  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Ros- 
well  Leavltt  Gilpatric.  From  1958  to  January 
1961.  Gilpatric  was  a  partner  in  the  New  York 
law  firm  of  Cravath,  Swaine  &  Moore. 

Officials  of  General  Dynamics  testified  that 
they  had  paid  thi.s  law  firm  more  than  $300,- 
000  from  1959  through  March  1963."'' 

Gilpatric  claimed  he  resigned  from  the 
firm  when  he  went  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment In  January  1961,  but  Senate  investi- 
gators proved  that  while  he  was  Deputy  Sec- 
retary Of  Defense,  Gilpatric  received  $20,000 
per  year  from  the  firm,  and  that  the  Insur- 
ance for  him  and  his  secretary  was  continued 
pending  his  return. 

Immediately  after  the  TFX  contract  was 
signed  by  Gilpatric  on  behalf  of  the  Defense 
Department.  Gllpatrlc's  law  firm  was  named 
the  general  counsel  for  General  Dynamics, 
and  Gllpatrlc's  partner.  Maurice  T  Moore. 
was  named  a  director.  On  January  9.  1964. 
Gilpatric  resigned  as  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  returned  to  his  New  York  law  firm, 
which  was  still  representing  General  Dynam- 
ics for  a  fee  of  more  than  $100,000  a  year. 

The  other  Pentagon  official  who  partici- 
pated with  McNamara  and  Gilpatric  in  over- 
ruling the  Pentagon  Source  Selection  Board 
In  awarding  the  contract  to  General  Dynam- 
ics was  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Fred  korth. 
When  he  became  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in 
January  1962,  he  resigned  as  president  of 
the  Continental  Bank  in  Fort  Worth.  Texas, 
but  kept  $160,000  in  bank  stock,  and  told  th» 
Senate  Committee  that  he  intended  to  re- 
turn to  the  Bank  at  the  end  of  his  Govern- 
ment .senice  '" 

In  the  fall  of  1961,  Korth  arranged  a  $400,- 
000  loan  to  General  Dynamics — a  very  large 
loan.  Indeed,  for  a  bank  with  a  loan  limit  of 
$600.000. -■  After  becoming  Navy  Secretary. 
Korth  had  21  conferences  and  telephone 
contacts  with  General  Dynamics  officials.  As 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Korth  continued  his 
enthusiastic  assistance  to  the  Continental 
Bank.  Senate  Investigators  produced  letters 
promoting  business  for  the  Bank  which 
Korth  had  WTltten  on  official  Navy  stationery. 
The  investigation  also  turned  up  correspond- 
ence from  the  Continental  Bank  thanking 
Korth  for  bringing  in  $20,000  and  $30,000  ac- 
counts. 

After  General  Dynamics  received  the  TFX 
award,  the  S400.000  loan  was  repaid  to  the 
Continental  Bank  of  Fort  Worth. 


in. 

The  consequences  of  the  TFX  "multl-bll- 
lion  dollar  blunder"  are  tragic  to  behold. 

The  American  taxfjayers  have  footed  the 
bill  for  the  most  costly  single  mistake  In  the 
history  of  Federal  spending.  From  Teapot 
Dome  to  Dixon-Yates,  all  other  scandals 
were  minuscule  by  comparison. 

Par  more  disastrous  than  the  money  lost, 
is  the  seven  years  of  precious  time  lost — 
time  which  can  never  be  regained.  While 
the  civilian  Defense  Secretaries  were  spend- 
ing billions  on  the  TFX,  and  devoting  enor- 
mous time  and  manpxjwer  to  covering  up  its 
defects,  the  fighter  planes  we  need  for  the 
protection  of  America  were  not  built.  During 
these  seven  years,  the  Soviets  produced  su- 
perior fighter  planes,  one  of  which,  the  Fox- 
bat,  set  a  new  fighter  speed  record  of  1,804 
miles  per  hour.-' 

Because  McNamara  thought  the  TFX  could 
also  be  used  as  a  strategic  bomber,  he  phased 
out  our  only  supersonic  bombers,  the  B-58s, 
and  refused  to  approve  the  Air  Force  plans 
for  an  advanced  manned  strategic  bomber. 

On  February  2,  1970,  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Laird  stated  that,  by  the  time  the 
U.S.  can  build  a  replacement  for  the  B-52s, 
all  of  them  will  be  at  least  18  years  old  and 
many  of  them  25  years  old. 

During  these  seven  lost  years,  the  strategic 
military  balance  of  the  world  has  shifted. 
When  the  TFX  contract  was  awarded,  the 
United  States  had  overwhelming  nuclear  su- 
periority over  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  pro- 
portion of  at  least  five  to  one.  Today,  our 
superiority  is  completely  gone. 

On  February  13,  the  great  nuclear  physi- 
cist. Dr.  Edward  Teller,  the  "father  of  the 
H-bomb"  and  presently  assistant  director  of 
the  Nuclear  Weapons  Laboratory  at  Liver- 
more.  California,  said  that  the  United  States 
fell  behind  Russia  when  Robert  S.  McNam- 
ara was  Secretary  of  Defense  from  1961  to 
1967.  and  that  McNamara  had  "told  a  fairy 
tale  about  continued  American  superiority. 

The  possibility  arises  that  the  Russians 
will  be  so  superior  to  us  that  they  might  de- 
liver a  first  strike  so  powerful  we  may  not 
be  able  to  retaliate."  ~ 

On  February  18,  President  Nixon  told  Con- 
gress that  the  more  than  4-to-l  lead  in  land- 
based  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles  the 
United  States  had  in  1965  Is  gone,  and  by 
the  end  of  this  year  the  Soviets  would  have 
1,290  ICBMs  to  our  1.054. 

On  April  20,  1970,  Secretary'  Laird  said 
that  from  1965  to  1970,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  more  than  tripled  Its  arsenal  of  long- 
range  nuclear  weapon  launchers  and  quad- 
rupled the  nuclear  megatonnage  of  Its  stra- 
tegic forces.  During  this  same  period,  the 
United  States  did  not  add  a  single  long- 
range  nuclear  missile  launcher  and  cut  our 
nuclear  megatonnage  by  40  per  cent. 

As  we  face  a  p>erilous  future  in  which  our 
enemy  has  superiority  over  us  in  the  only 
weapons  which  count,  let  us  reflect  on  the 
words  of  the  poet : 

"Of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen, 
The    saddest    are    these:     'It    might    have 
been!'  " 

Prance  fell  in  six  weeks  because  its  armies 
were  equipped  with  obsolete  tanks  and  air- 
craft. England  won  the  Battle  of  Britain — 
despite  the  dLsarmament  policies  of  its  Bald- 
win-Chamberlain government — because  the 
Royal  Air  Force  developed  a  superior  fighter, 
the'  Spitfire. 

The  United  States  can  keep  the  peace  in 
the  seventies  if  our  military  and  civilian  ex- 
perts are  given  the  new  weapons  considered 
necessary  to  defend  us. 

"When    a    strong    man    armed    keejjeth    his 

palac*. 
His  goods  are  in  peace : 
But   when   a   man   stronger   than   he   shall 

come  upon  him. 


And  overcome  him,  he  taketh  from  him  all 

his  armour 
Wherein     he     trusted,     and     dlvldeth    his 
spoils."" 
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SCHOOL  BUSING 


Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  opening  of  the  1970-71  school  term 
this  fall,  many  school  systems  will  be 
faced  with  Federal  court  orders  and  ex- 
ecutive decrees  that  require  busing  of 
schoolchildren  in  order  to  achieve  some- 
body's notion  of  racial  balance. 

Schoolchildren  and  teachers,  black 
and  white,  will  be  bused  far  from  their 
homes  and  out  of  their  neighborhoods. 
Courts  have  ordered  steps  taken  to  es- 
tablish "unitary"  school  systems,  al- 
though what  is  "unitary"  to  one  Federal 
judge  does  not  mean  the  same  thing  to 
another  Federal  judge.  In  fact,  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  itself  has  never  ade- 
quately defined  the  term.  Of  course, 
harsh  standards  are  being  applied 
against  many  cities  in  the  South,  while 
cities  in  every  other  part  of  the  Nation— 
which  actually  have  larger  degrees  of 
racial  separation  in  the  schools — are 
allowed  to  do  business  as  usual.  The 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  July  30 
contains  a  splendid  editorial  column 
written  by  James  J.  Kilpatrick.  urging 
the  Supreme  Court  to  clearly  define  its 
desegregation  terms  and,  I  would  hope, 
to  apply  them  nationwide.  This  was  a 
very  fine  column,  forcefully  setting  forth 
the  problem. 


I  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

a  qces'non  for  the  court :  how  soon  is 
Possible? 

(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

Back  in  March,  Chief  Justice  Warren 
Burger  filed  an  unhappy  memorandum  in 
the  Memphis  school  desegregation  case.  His 
colleagues  had  summarily  reversed  the  6th 
Circuit,  and  then  had  ordered  the  district 
Judge  to  get  on  with  his  Job  of  promptly  de- 
creeing a  "unitary"  system. 

Burger  wanted  to  hear  argument  In  the 
case.  So  did  Justice  Potter  Stewart.  But  Jus- 
tice Thurgood  Marshall  was  then  In  the 
hospital  with  pneumonia.  Justice  Harry  A. 
Blackmun  had  not  been  confirmed.  The 
Court  was  limping  along  with  seven  mem- 
bers, and  It  seemed  no  time  to  tackle  the 
whole  knotty  problem  of  school  segregation 
again. 

But  Burger  didn't  like  it.  "As  soon  as  pos- 
sible," he  said,  the  court  ought  to  resolve 
the  "basic,  practical  problems"  of  desegrega- 
tion decrees. 

It  Is  time  to  ask  the  chief  Justice  and  hie 
colleagues,  bluntly  but  with  no  disrespect: 
How  soon  is  possible? 

The  high  court  adjourned  on  June  29  for  a 
vacation  of  more  than  three  months.  Granted 
this  is  not  pure  holiday.  Members  of  the 
court  do  some  loafing,  of  course,  as  other 
men  do,  but  they  also  work  on  petitions  for 
appeal  and  spend  hours  In  research  and 
reading.  Nevertheless,  the  effective  work  of 
the  court — the  hearing  and  deciding  of 
cases — has  ground  to  a  halt,  not  to  be  re- 
Bumed  until  October. 

Meanwhile,  In  the  schools,  chaos.  Burger 
himself  may  believe  that  "the  suggestion  that 
the  court  has  not  defined  a  unitary  school 
system  is  not  supportable."  Bosh!  He  would 
be  hard  put  to  find  two  federal  Judges  In  the 
cotmtry  who  ag^ree  on  the  term.  The  court 
also  has  demanded  that  school  systems  must 
be  "nonraclal."  But  from  Norfolk  to  Los  An- 
geles, trial  courts — often  reluctantly — are 
applying  racial  criteria. 

The  court  has  further  demanded  that  all 
traces  of  discrimination  be  eliminated  "root 
and  branch."  It  Is  a  fine  phrase,  but  who 
knows  what  it  means?  As  Virginia's  District 
Judge  Walter  Hoffman  recently  made  clear, 
all  but  five  of  the  50  states  have  some  "roots" 
of  racial  discrimination  In  their  law.  In  such 
states  as  Indiana,  these  roots  manifestly  have 
contributed  to  the  location  of  existing  school 
buildings.  The  black  pupils  of  Gary  are  far 
more  segregated  than  the  black  pupils  of 
Norfolk  or  Richmond. 

Yet  such  Is  the  confusion  in  this  field  of 
the  law  that  Gary's  segregation  is  regarded 
as  "de  facto,"  and  thus  to  be  accepted,  while 
Virginia's  lesser  segregation  Is  residually  "de 
Jure,"  and  hence  to  be  condemned.  Both  Nor- 
folk and  Richmond  face  Draconian  orders  to 
destroy  their  neighborhood  schools  through 
the  madness  of  compulsory  busing.  Gary  is 
immune. 

Such  a  dual  standard  of  Justice,  as  Vir- 
ginia's Senator  William  B.  Spong.  remarked 
the  other  day.  Is  morally  and  constitutionally 
Indefensible.  Whatever  the  Constitution  re- 
quires of  our  public  schools — and  no  one 
knows,  for  the  Supreme  Court  offers  little  but 
ringing  gibberish — the  Constitution  pre- 
sumably requires  the  same  thing  of  all  states. 

Is  gibberish  too  strong  a  word?  Consider. 
The  court's  definition  of  a  unitary  school 
system  Is  one  "within  which  no  person  is  to 
be  effectively  excluded  from  any  school  be- 
cause of  race  or  color."  AH  clear?  Yet  In  Nor- 
folk alone,  16,000  puplla  would  be  effectively 
excluded  from  the  schools  they  normally 
would  attend  because  of  their  race  or  color. 


The  court  has  Insisted  there  be  no  black 
schools  and  no  white  schools,  but  "Just 
schools."  Great.  What  are  "Just  schools?" 
Why,  says  the  court,  they  are  schools  in 
which  race  is  not  a  factor.  But  race  has  be- 
come the  sole  factor  In  recent  lower  court 
decrees. 

This  intolerable  mess  was  created  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  It  can  be  resolved  only  by 
the  Supreme  Court.  Marshall  has  now  re- 
covered. Blackmun  is  seated.  If  Burger  will 
roust  his  idle  brothers  out  of  their  hammocks, 
any  one  of  a  dozen  pending  cases  could  be 
swiftly  schedtiled  for  ajgument  at  a  special 
sitting  of  the  cotirt.  It  seems  little  enough 
to  ask  of  nine  men  who  collectively  are  paid 
$542,500  a  year  to  function  as  the  highest 
tribunal  in  the  land. 


SEABED  TREATY 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  contents  of  a  proposed 
treaty  which  is  presently  being  circulated 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  treaty  proposal  is  to  be  taken 
to  Geneva,  Switzerland,  where  it  is  to  be 
presented  on  August  3  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Seabeds  Committee  which  is  meet- 
ing there.  This  proposal  vi&s  drafted  pur- 
suant to  President  Nixon's  statement  on 
U.S.  oceans  policy  dated  May  23,  1970. 

In  that  statement,  the  President  pro- 
posed that  by  appropriate  treaty,  the 
United  States  and  all  other  coastal  na- 
tions renounce  their  sovereign  rights  to 
the  minerals  lying  on  and  under  the  sea- 
bed of  the  high  seas  beyond  a  distance 
further  from  shore  than  the  200-meter 
isobath.  The  200-meter  isobath  is  a  con- 
tour line  showing  where  the  seabed  is 
200-meters  below  the  ocean's  surface. 
Portions  of  the  revenue  from  the  mining 
of  these  minerals  would  be  given  to  an 
international  organization  composed  of 
representatives  of  parties  to  the  treaty. 
This  revenue  would  be  used  to  aid  devel- 
oping nations.  The  statement  also  noted 
a  need  to  establish  international  safety 
codes  for  prevention  of  pollution  of  the 
oceans  as  a  result  of  mining  operations. 
The  coastal  nations,  however,  would  re- 
tain a  degree  of  control  over  minerals  on 
the  seabed  beyond  the  200-meter  depth 
limit.  This  control  was  intended  by  the 
President  to  extend  to  the  seaward  edge 
of  the  submerged  land  continent. 

The  draft  of  this  treaty  proposal  has 
not  yet  been  made  public.  There  seems  to 
exist  a  strange  and  imexplained  sense 
of  urgency  about  this  treaty.  I  under- 
stand that  portions  of  this  treaty  are 
of  serious  concern  to  many  Americans. 

Therefore,  I  should  like  to  discuss  this 
matter  before  the  draft  of  the  treaty 
is  whisked  over  to  Geneva  by  August  3. 

First.  I  have  not  been  convinced  that 
it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  American 
people  to  irrevocably  surrender  their 
present  sovereign  rights  to  these  re- 
sources without  ample  assurance  that 
they  will  get  something  in  return.  What 
that  "something"  is,  or  could  be,  I  do  not 
know. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  quanti- 
ties of  minerals  which  exist  on  and  un- 
der the  seabed  are  equal  to  the  quan- 
tities of  minerals  presently  discovered 
and  yet  to  be  discovered  onshore.  If  these 
reserve  estimates  are  correct,  and  if  the 
treaty  is  ratified  in  Its  present  form, 
the  American  people  will  have  made  one 


of  the  largest  single  gifts  to  "mankind" 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  gift 
could  involve  billions  and  billions  of  dol- 
lars resulting  from  payments  otherwise 
accruing  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  and  the 
American  people.  While  I  admire  the 
good  intentions  of  the  treaty,  and  while 
we  can  all  be  justifiably  proud  of  the 
historic  generosity  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, I  am  not  convinced  that  the  Ameri- 
cans ought  to  relinquish  their  rights  to 
these  resources  without  further  study 
and  the  certain  knowledge  that  doing  so 
would  be  in  the  public  interest. 

The  Nation  needs  Its  energy  resources 
in  order  to  maintain  its  high  standard  of 
living,  its  position  of  world  leadership, 
and  its  military  strength. 

Second,  I  am  unconvinced  of  the  need 
to  hurry  the  international  dissemination 
of  this  complicated  document.  I  fear  that 
the  treaty  may  not  have  received  the 
proper  amount  of  consideration.  A  sin- 
gle instrument  of  this  importance  which 
may  affect  the  mineral  resources  of  the 
Nation  for  decades  to  come  must  not  be 
entered  into  unless  and  until  the  terms 
are  known,  understood,  and  approved  by 
all  interested  parties. 

Third,  even  though  I  have  recently 
learned  that  the  draft  treaty  will  be  cir- 
culated with  a  disclaimer  that  it  does  not 
necessarily  represent  the  final  views  of 
the  U.S.  Government.  I  am.  nevertheless. 
concerned  that  it  will  unnecessarily  ex- 
pose a  position  which  the  United  States 
may  not  gracefully  be  able  to  reject  or 
substantially  modify  in  the  future. 

Yet,  I  intend  to  take  the  disclaimer  at 
face  value,  and  after  the  draft  treaty  Is 
made  public,  I  will  carefully  review  it.  If 
I  am  persuaded  that  substantial  revisions 
are  necessary,  I  will  insist  they  be  made 
and  ask  my  colleagues  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  join  me  in  efforts 
to  insure  their  inclusion  in  subsequent 
drafts  of  the  treaty  which  are  offered  at 
international  negotiating  conferences. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  imderstand  the 
need  for  rapid  and  precipitate  action  on 
this  treaty. 

I  strongly  urge  that  no  binding  agree- 
ment be  made  at  the  coming  Geneva 
meeting  until  such  time  as  the  whole 
question  of  the  treaty  can  be  examined 
with  calm  reflection,  without  haste  and 
full  disclosure  of  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  the  treaty. 


CONSUMER  PROTECTION  ACT  OF 
1970  —  SAFEGUARDING  CONSUM- 
ERS' RIGHTS 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  Committee  on  Commerce  ap- 
proved the  Consumer  Protection  Act  of 
1970  which  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most 
important  consumer  bill  presently  be- 
fore Congress.  The  bill  approved  by  the 
committee  includes  a  consumer  class  ac- 
tion procedure  that  will  give  the  de- 
frauded buyer,  for  the  first  time,  an  ef- 
fective remedy,  while  fully  protecting  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  businessmen 
who  are  honest.  If  this  bill  is  enacted,  as 
it  should  be.  It  will  be  a  legislative  mile- 
stone— the  first  major  across-the-board 
legislation  that  will  allow  consumers  to 
fight  for  and  vindicate  their  own  rights 
in  court.  This  one  bill  is  a  major  step 
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toward  redressing  the  vast  imbalance  of 
power  that  now  exists  between  the  buyer 
and  the  dishonest  seller. 

BTJYXR    BEWARE 

For  too  long,  our  legal  system  has  un- 
fairly commanded  "the  buyer  beware." 
This  was  all  vers*  well  when  one  was  sell- 
ing a  cow  to  his  neighbor  and  the  man 
had  a  chance  to  look  the  animal  over. 

But  in  today's  complicated  market- 
place, whatever  reason  there  may  have 
been  for  such  a  policy  in  the  early  stages 
of  tlie  development  of  our  economy,  it  no 
longer  exists.  The  doctrine's  chief  effect 
today  is  to  place  an  undue  burden  on  the 
party  least  capable  of  carrying  it — the 
consumer.  Too  often  the  modern  con- 
sumer is  unable  to  judge  the  technical 
qualities  of  the  product  he  purchases,  to 
resist  sophisticated  Madison  Avenue 
sales  campaigns,  or  to  comprehend  the 
multitude  of  credit  plans  and  financial 
deals  that  he  may  be  offered.  Although 
most  businessmen  are  highly  principled, 
every  year  the  unscrupulous  few  steal  bil- 
lions of  dollars  from  consumers  through 
tjje  sale  of  misrepresented  merchandise. 
The  least  educated  and  the  poorer  seg- 
ment of  our  society,  those  who  can  least 
afford  it,  suffer  the  most,  but  everyone 
is  affected.  Commissioner  Mary  Gardiner 
Jones  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
put  it  this  way: 

No  matter  how  laformed  and  sophisticated 
the  consumer,  deception  will  take  Its  toll  and 
the  very  morality  of  the  community  is  at 
stake  when  there  Is  no  effective  legal  action 
to  be  taken  arjalnst  such  dishonest  mer- 
chants. 

In  recent  years  Ralph  Nader  and  other 
consumer  advocates  have  focused  public 
attention  upon  fraud  in  the  marketplace. 
Despite  their  efforts,  however,  and  de- 
spite the  development  of  consumer  pro- 
tection laws  and  agencies,  our  society 
continues  to  require  that  the  buyer  be- 
ware. Ralph  Nader  estimates  that — 

At  least  95  percent  of  illegal  consumer 
abuses  are  never  adjudged  to  be  such  by  our 
legal  system.  The  arm  of  the  law  never 
reaches  these  abuses,  thereby  permitting  an 
"overworld"  of  corporate  crime  which  reaps 
billions  yearly  from  the  defenseless  con- 
siuner. 

AGENCIES     TOO     SLOW 

The  past  history  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  indicates  the  v/eaknesses  of 
the  present  agency  approach  to  the  pre- 
vention of  consumer  frauds.  Even  Com- 
missioner Philip  Elman  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  has  charged  that  his 
agency  is  marked  by  "waste,  inefficiency, 
and  indifference  to  public  interest." 

In  an  effort  to  meet  some  of  these 
problems,  Uie  Consumer  Protection  Act 
of  1970  contains  provisions  that  would 
measurably  increase  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  But  no 
administrative  agency  can  possibly  guard 
the  consumer  rights  of  millions  of  in- 
dividuals or  process  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  complaints  received  each  year. 
By  their  very  nature  consumer  protec- 
tion acrencies  must  select  only  the  most 
blatant  forms  of  fraud  and  only  those 
operating  on  a  large  enough  scale  and 
sufficiently  affecting  the  public  interest 
to  justify  the  expenditure  of  valuable 
agency  time  and  money.  Delay  is  always 


present  In  a  bureaucracy,  and  adminis- 
trative budgets  and  personnel  are  limited. 
We  should  not  rely  upon  the  massive  and 
slow  Federal  bui-eaucracy  to  solve  local 
problems. 

Clearly,  we  must  provide  a  legal  remedy 
that  will  enable  the  individual  to  act  im- 
mediately and  effectively  on  his  own 
initiative.  Tlie  injured  party  can  be  the 
best  guardian  of  his  own  interest,  if  we 
give  him  the  means  to  protect  himself. 
In  my  opinion  there  is  no  better  means 
than  tlie  traditional  American  tool:  the 
private  lawsuit. 

Today,  of  course,  the  victim  of  con- 
sumer fraud  may  file  a  private  action  for 
fraud  or  for  rescission  of  a  sale  contract 
on  the  basis  of  misrepresentation.  At 
present,  this  ability  is  more  theoretical 
than  real.  Lawsuits  are  costly;  the  finan- 
cial loss  to  a  single  consumer  is  not  usu- 
ally large  enough  to  make  it  practical  for 
him  to  go  to  court.  His  court  costs  and 
attorney's  fees  may  far  exceed  the  money 
he  is  likely  to  recover  if  he  wins  his  suit; 
in  most  cases,  losses  of  $50,  $100,  or  even 
$200  cannot  be  recovered  without  spend- 
ing hundreds  of  dollars  for  legal  fees. 

If  we  could  provide  consumers  with  a 
means  whereby  the  claims  of  dozens  of 
them  could  join  together  in  one  court  ac- 
tion, we  would  have  enabled  them  to 
share  the  court  expenses  and  to  obtain 
a  qualified  attorney  on  reasonable  terms. 

THI  CONSUMER  CLASS  ACTION 

I  am  talking,  of  course,  about  the  con- 
sumer class  action  or  the  "Get  your 
money  back"  action  as  the  Consumer 
Federation  of  America  calls  it.  If  such 
a  procedure  were  available,  a  housewife 
defrauded  of  $25  would  no  longer  have 
to  grin  and  bear  it.  She  and  others  who 
have  been  similarly  defrauded  of  their 
money  could  join  together  at  minimum 
individual  cost,  and  sue  not  only  for  their 
own  damages  but  for  the  damages  of  tens 
or  hundreds  of  other  victims  as  well. 

In  addition  to  being  economically  im- 
practical, even  successful  individual  suits 
are  unlikely  to  prove  an  effective  deter- 
rent to  the  dishonest  company.  In  fact, 
many  in-esponsible  companies  probably 
treat  the  loss  of  an  occasional  small 
judgment  as  one  of  the  risks  of  the  trade; 
a  risk  made  worthwhile  by  their  con- 
tinued high  profits  through  misrepre- 
sentation and  deceit. 

The  consumer  class  action,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  valuable  effects  that  ex- 
tend beyond  the  recovery  of  individual 
damages  by  injured  consumers.  The 
mere  possibility  of  such  a  remedy  would 
deter  improper  conduct.  Although  the 
dishonest  merchant  may  be  able  to  safely 
ignore  the  separate  complaints  of  many 
individuals,  he  cannot  afford  to  disregard 
the  public  criticism  of  many  voices  raised 
in  unison. 

For  years  class  actions  have  had  the 
potential  of  being  an  Invaluable  v.-eapon 
in  the  consumer's  arsenal,  but  the  class 
action  procedures  available  in  most 
cases  are,  unfortunately,  outmoded  and 
archaic.  'While  the  vast  majority  of 
States  provide  some  form  of  class  ac- 
tions, the  manner  in  which  they  define 
the  procedure  usually  makes  it  unavail- 
able in  a  corLsumer-fraud  situation.  And, 
most   important,   jurisdictional   limita- 


tions make  the  Federal  courts  even  less 
available  for  consumer  class  actions 
than  State  courts. 

THE    ADMINISTRATION'S    SUPPORT 

Because  of  these  problems  and  the  ob- 
vious need  for  vigorous  action  in  the 
consumer  field,  in  the  spring  of  1969  I 
introduced  the  Consumer  Class  Action 
Act.  That  bill.  S.  1980,  was  designed  to 
open  the  Federal  courts  to  consumer 
class  actions  based  on  the  violation  of 
State  consumer  protection  laws.  In  July, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Improvements  in 
Judicial  Machinery,  of  which  I  am  chair- 
man, held  hearings  on  the  legislation. 

Among  the  witnesses  were  Ralph 
Nader;  Virginia  Knauer,  the  President's 
Consumer  spokeswomen ;  and  Bess  Myer- 
son  Grant,  who  is  in  charge  of  consumer 
affairs  for  the  city  of  New  York.  These 
witnesses  and  others,  supported  the  basic 
concept  of  the  bill — opening  the  Federal 
courts  to  consumer  class  actions. 

Mrs.  Knauer,  however,  recommended 
a  somewhat  different  approach  than  S. 
1980.  She  suggested  instead  legislation  to 
permit  consumer  class  actions  in  Federal 
court  for  the  broad  range  of  practices 
condemned  as  unfair  or  deceptive  under 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act.  I  felt 
that  this  was  a  valuable  suggestion,  and 
I  introduced  a  new  bill.  S.  3092,  in  Oc- 
tober, combining  Mrs.  Knauer's  proposal 
with  my  own.  I  am  pleased  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss>,  chairman 
of  the  Consumer  Subcommittee  of  the 
Commerce  Committee,  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye),  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA),  cosponsored  this  legislation. 

Basically  S.  3092  broadened  the  provi- 
sions of  S.  1980  to  include  the  body  of 
Federal  law  proposed  by  Mrs.  Knauer. 
Subsequently,  despite  Mrs.  Knauer's 
testimony,  the  administration  proposed  a 
much  watered  down  version  of  a  class 
action  bill  that  would  forbid  any  con- 
sumer suit  unless  the  bureaucracy  of 
the  national  administration  approved  it. 
This  approach  would  destroy  the  whole 
class  action  idea — that  private  lawsuits 
over  local  issues  should  be  decided  with- 
out the  Intervention  of  the  massive  and 
slow  moving  Federal  bureaucracy. 

Fortunately,  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, to  which  the  administration's  bill 
and  my  own  were  assigned,  rejected  the 
administration's  approach.  The  proposal 
approved  last  week  by  the  Commerce 
Committee  guarantees  a  major  increase 
in  legal  muscle  for  the  consumer. 

SAFEGUARDING     THE     BUSINESSMAN 

Equally  important,  this  bill  contains 
stringent  safeguards  that  will  fully  pro- 
tect the  Nation's  honest  businessmen, 
who  after  all  are  in  the  great  majority. 
The  overwhelming  vote  by  which  the 
committee  approved  the  bill  testifies  to 
the  protections  that  have  been  written 
into  It. 

First.  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that 
class  actions  are  controlled  by  nile  23 
of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedures, 
a  rule  that  gives  the  judge  great  discre- 
tion in  controlling  the  suit  and  protect- 
ing the  parUes.  For  example,  a  judge 
can  reject  a  class  suit  if  he  feels  it  is  in- 
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appropriate,  too  cumbersome,  or  ineffi- 
cient. In  fact,  he  can  require  the  plain- 
tiff to  demonstrate  a  substantial  prob- 
ability that  he  will  succeed  on  the  merits 
before  the  case  moves  forward  even  to 
the  pretrial  stages  of  pleading  and  dis- 
covery. 

Rule  23  gives  the  judge  broad  powers 
to  insure  that  the  action  is  not  imduly 
delayed  and  does  not  caizse  unnecessary 
expense.  It  requires  that  he  explicitly 
approve  and  supervise  proposed  settle- 
ments, thus  preventing  the  so-called 
strike  suit  where  a  few  claimants,  in  ef- 
fect, blackmail  the  defendant  into  a  large 
settlement  fo.'-  themselves.  It  enables  him 
to  impose  appropriate  conditions  upon 
the  plaintiff  before  accepting  the  class 
suit.  Indeed,  in  an  appropriate  case  the 
judge  can  even  appoint  public  counsel 
rather  than  allow  private  counsel  to 
represent  the  class. 

These  and  other  safeguards  exist  in 
rule  23  itself.  In  the  committee,  however, 
we  were  not  content  to  rely  upon  these 
protections  alone.  'We  adopted  a  number 
of  important  amendments  to  the  legisla- 
tion that  make  certain  that  the  princi- 
pled businessman  is  protected : 

First.  'We  ehminated  the  broad  body 
of  State  consumer  law  originally  pro- 
posed and  substituted  defined  lists  of 
prohibited  practices  so  that  businessmen 
are  clearly  warned  of  the  improper  con- 
duct that  might  subject  them  to  class 
action  under  the  bill.  The  list  of  practices 
can  only  be  expanded  by  the  promul- 
gation of  rules  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  in  accordance  with  estab- 
lished rulemaking  procedures  and  after 
hearings. 

Second.  We  limited  the  scope  of  the 
bill  to  knowing  intentional  behavior.  The 
bill  deals  with  fraud,  not  with  mere 
negligence  or  sloppy  workmanship. 

Third.  We  added  a  provision  enabUng 
the  court  to  review  agreed  upon  legal  fees 
and  to  assure  that  those  fees  bear  a 
reasonable  relationship  to  the  work  ac- 
tually performed. 

Fourth.  We  provided  that  no  individ- 
ual can  join  a  suit  unless  he  has  a  pur- 
chase of  $10  or  more  involved. 

Fifth.  We  included  specific  provisions 
designed  to  encourage  the  settlement 
process  and  granting  the  judge  additional 
controls  over  that  process. 

Sixth.  We  provided  that  the  private 
action  could  not  proceed  until  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  and  the  Justice 
Department  had  notification  of  the  com- 
plaint and  a  reasonable  opportunity  to 
handle  the  problem  themselves.  This  pro- 
vision is  also  designed  to  eliminate  the 
filing  of  multiple  suits. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  important, 
we  provided  that  any  plaintiff  who  brings 
a  frivolous  consumer  class  action  suit  to 
harass  or  intimidate  a  defendant  will  be 
held  liable  for  the  full  costs  of  the  action, 
including  the  defendant's  attorneys*  fees. 

All  of  these  add  up  to  the  full  protec- 
tion that  the  honest  businessman  de- 
serves. At  the  same  time  they  do  not  les- 
sen the  value  of  the  bill  as  a  weapon 
against  those  few  unscrupulous  mer- 
chants who  give  the  entire  business  com- 
munity a  bad  reputation.  Their  elimina- 
tion should  lead  to  an  improved  relation- 


ship between  the  businessman  and  his 
customer  as  fraud  is  driven  from  the 
marketplace. 

The  whole  thrust  of  the  bill  is  to  pro- 
vide the  defrauded  with  a  remedy  that 
works;  to  replace  old  legal  procedures 
which  oi^ly  provide  roadblocks.  With  the 
bill,  our  traditional  laws  of  fraud  can 
be  used  by  the  average  American,  so 
that  every  buyer  can  have  his  day  in 
court. 


REPORT   ON   CAMPUS   UNREST 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mi'.  President,  some 
disappointment  has  been  expressed  in 
the  special  report  made  to  the  White 
Hoiise  on  campus  imrest. 

The  problem  is  a  deep  one  and  com- 
plex. And  those  who  have  been  study- 
ing tlie  issue  have  been  devoted,  but  I  am 
disappointed  in  the  tendency  to  lay  the 
answers  to  so  many  of  our  social  and 
educational  problems  to  the  National 
Government  and  national  leaders. 

Our  imiversities  and  colleges  cannot 
lay  their  course  and  their  future  in  the 
policies  along  of  the  National  CJovern- 
ment  and  national  leaders.  The  campus 
itself  is  our  greatest  emblem  of  inde- 
pendent and  free  expression,  the  guard- 
ian of  knowledge,  and  the  inspiration  of 
our  new  leaders  of  tomorrow. 

If  campus  unrest  is  the  fault  of  com- 
munication between  our  national  leader- 
ship and  our  college  leaders,  we  must 
remember  that  communication  is  a  two- 
way  street. 

The  citadels  of  our  intellect  must  bear 
part  of  the  responsibility  for  the  course 
of  national  events.  National  courses  and 
policies  are  not  laid  down  or  evolved 
overnight.  Nor  can  they  be  changed 
overnight.  Change  must  be  made  in  an 
orderly  manner. 

Positive,  constructive  criticism  that 
answers  the  needs  of  today  for  the  na- 
tional leaders  performs  a  great  service. 
Negative  criticism  that  blames  and 
blames  alone  only  adds  to  the  unrest  and 
the  greater  need  for  guidance  and  unity. 
I  believe  that  the  finest  course  that 
our  university  leaders  could  take  would 
be  to  shoulder  their  full  blame— whether 
or  not  blame  should  be  shared — for  cam- 
pus unrest.  After  all,  though,  leaders 
have  a  responsible  and  responsive  role  in 
troubled  times. 

From  this  approach,  I  feel  progress 
will  be  made — and  national  leaders  will 
listen. 

Certainly,  in  my  view,  the  worst  ap- 
proach that  can  be  taken  is  to  place  full 
blame — and  with  it  full  reliance — on  oiu" 
national  leaders  and  National  Gov- 
ernment to  resolve  unrest  on  the 
campus. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  perceptive  and 
discerning  article  entitled  "Campus  un- 
rest: Don't  Blame  Mr.  Nixon,"  written 
by  Douglas  L.  Hallett,  editorial  chair- 
man of  the  Yale  Daily  News,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  July 
29,  1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Campus  Unrest:  Don't  Blame  Mr.  Nixon 

(By  Douglas  L.  Hallett) 

(Note. — Douglas  L.  Halleu,  a  senior  at  Yale 

University  and  editorial  chairman  of  the  Yale 

Dally  News,  is  a  summer  employe  In  The  Wall 

Street  Journal's  Washington  bureau.) 

Washington.— President  Nixon  has  now 
had  an  opportunity  to  study  the  Initial  testi- 
mony of  his  Commission  on  Canipus  Unrest 
headed  by  William  Scranton.  He  has  also  re- 
ceived a  report  from  his  special  adviser  on 
campus  problems,  Alexander  Heard,  chancel- 
lor  of  Vanderbilt  University.  Hopefully  he 
will  read  both  selectively.  Although  the  com- 
mission and  Mr.  Heard  have  elucidated  some 
of  the  problems  facing  universities,  their 
basic  thrust  Is  much  too  one-sided  and  much 
too  limited  by  contemporary  events  to  be  of 
any  real  value. 

While  the  testimony  before  the  Scranton 
commission  and  Mr.  Heard's  report  make 
some  reference  to  the  need  for  reform  on  uni- 
versity campuses  themselves,  the  domi- 
nant tone  is  somewhat  different;  The  Presl- 
ident  is  at  fault.  He  must  listen  to  the  stu- 
dents, respond  to  their  views,  end  the  war, 
and  if  that  cannot  be  done  tomorrow,  at 
least  try  to  ■'conununlcate"  w^th  the  na- 
tion's colleges  and  universities. 

"It  may  well  be  tliat  the  only  line  in  your 
report  that  will  have  meaning  for  our  col- 
leges and  universities  Is  the  Une  that  reads: 
'This  war  must  end',"  said  Sen.  Edward  M. 
Kennedy  (D.,  Mass.).  From  Robben  Plem- 
mlng,  president  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan: "An  end  to  the  use  of  American  troops 
in  Vietnam  will  not  still  campus  unrest,  but 
it  will  do  more  than  anything  else  to  help 
contain  It."  From  Charles  Palmer,  president 
of  the  National  Student  Association:  "As 
long  as  there  is  substantial  American  mili- 
tary Involvement  in  Indochina,  students  will 
continue  to  oppose  it  ' 

And  the  foundation  of  criticism  of  the  war 
Is  alwaj-s  buttressed  with  the  nation's  other 
alleged  failings.  "Unless  we  can  begin  now 
(restoring  youth's  faith  by  doing  their  bid- 
ding)," testified  Yale  psychologist  Kenneth 
Keniston.  "ours  will  not  only  be  a  divided 
and  sick  society,  but  a  society  that  has  lost 
the  best  of  Its  youth — a  socletv  on  its  death- 
bed." Even  cahn  Mr.  Heard  '  reconmiended 
"that  the  President  increase  his  exposure  to 
cajnpus  representatives,  including  students, 
faculty  and  administrative  officers,  so  that 
he  can  better  take  into  account  their  views, 
and  the  intensity  of  those  views.  In  form- 
ulating domestic  and  foreign  policy." 

There  is,  of  course,  some  validity  in  these 
views.  Certainly  the  war  and  the  "threat  of 
the  draft  have  created  consternation  on 
campus.  Certainly  many  able  students  are 
shocked  by  the  disparity  between  their  own 
luxury  and  the  deprivation  around  them 
when  they  leave  com/oruble  suburban  high 
schools  for  the  dirt  and  tedium  of  urban 
university  neighborhoods. 

important  socwl  factors 
Even  more  important  are  other  social  fac- 
tors the  Scranton  Commission  and  Mr.  Heard 
have  yet  to  dlsctiss.  Students  discover  in 
college  for  the  first  time  that  they  will  not 
inherit  the  earth,  that  the  Increasingly  cen- 
tralized nature  of  the  American  economy 
has  foreclosed  many  of  the  opporturuties  for 
self-expression  they  thought  they  would 
have.  Thousands  study  International  rela- 
tions In  college,  but  the  State  Department 
can  use  only  150  each  year.  Only  a  few  In  any 
profession  can  rise  to  positions  where  in- 
dividual Initiative  and  creativity  are  truly 
possible. 

But  no  amount  of  frustration  with  society 
Justifies  or  explains  the  destructive  path 
some  student  protest  has  taken  recently. 
President  Nixon  has  withdrawn  more  than 
100,000  troops  from  Vietnam  &nd  Instituted 
draft  reform  that  will  lead  to  a  voluntary 
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army.  He  has  proposed  an  Income  mainte- 
nance plan  that  would  be  the  most  revolu- 
tionary domestic  program  In  a  generation 
and  he  is  already  the  first  President  since 
Franklin  Roosevelt  to  spend  more  on  domes- 
tic programs  than  on  defense. 

It  can  be  argued  that  these  steps  are  not 
enough.  But  can  it  really  be  argued  that  they 
are  so  unsatisfactory  that  burning  buildings 
and  disrupting  classrooms  become  Justifiable 
or  even  understandable? 

Can  It  really  be  argued  that  students,  a 
group  possessing  the  luxury  of  time  to  use 
traditional  political  channels  and  the  most 
potential  for  eventually  controlling  them, 
deserve  the  President's  special  attention? 

Can  it  really  be  argued  that  students  are 
doing  an>thlng  more  than  Indulging  their 
own  uncontrolled  emotions  when  their  ac- 
tivities polarize  the  society  and  undermine 
the  political  viability  of  Issues  with  which 
they  are  supposedly  concerned? 

Mr.  Kenlston  and  others  who  have  been 
counseling  the  President  over  the  past  few 
weeks  may  be  optimistic  about  the  students 
and  their  concerns,  but  the  real  radicals  In 
thU  society  fear  them.  They  see  many  stu- 
dents as  indulging  themselves  at  their  ex- 
pense. The  Black  Panthers  denounced  the 
white  students  who  took  to  the  streets  during 
the  May  weekend  demonstrations  as  "racist 
exhibitionists  who  know  black  people,  and 
not  they  themselves,  will  have  to  face  the 
repercussions  of  their  madness." 

And  Steven  Kelman.  a  Socialist  and  recent 
Harvard  graduate  whose  book,  "Push  Comes 
to  Shove,"  Is  the  best  yet  on  campus  unrest, 
blasted  his  fellow  students  before  the  Scran- 
ton  Commission  for  their  "snobbish,  arrogant 
and  elitist  attitude."  He  said  unrest  would 
continue  "as  long  as  students  continue  to  re- 
gard the  American  people  not  as  potential  al- 
lies in  solving  problems  but  as  an  enemy  to 
be  confronted." 

A    FUNDAMENTAL    REALIZATION 

Neither  the  Panthers  nor  Mr.  "Kelman 
would  appreciate  being  coupled  with  Vice 
President  Agnew,  but  they  share  with  him 
one  fundamental  realization:  Most  so-called 
student  radicals  cannot  be  trusted.  Students 
don't  know  what  they  want.  They  Identify  for 
periods  of  time  with  anybody  from  Eugene 
McCarthy  to  Bobby  Seale,  but  their  commit- 
ments are  transitory.  The  outrage  that  fol- 
lowed the  Cambodian  Incursion  has  not  been 
followed  by  sustained  pyclltlcal  activity 
among  students.  As  president  Kingman 
Brewster  of  Yale  knew  when  he  undertook 
his  policy  of  generous  tolerance  last  spring, 
students  get  bored  easily  when  It  comes  to 
the  hard  work  of  political  organization  and 
s'.op  when  the  initial  enthusiasm  has  passed. 

Worse  yet,  students  are  frlghteningly  Igno- 
rant of  the  problems  the  country  faces  and  of 
the  efforts  that  have  been  made  to  solve 
them.  They  react  strongly  to  rhetoric  because 
they  have  nothing  else  on  which  to  rely.  It 
can  be  argued  that  President  Nixon's  with- 
drawal from  Vietnam  is  too  slow,  but  those 
who  make  this  point  should  be  willing  to 
acknowlNtfe  that  Mr.  Nixon  is  doing  exactly 
what  Robert  Kennedy  proposed  in  1968. 

Similarly,  it  is  possible  to  quarrel  with  the 
"new  urbanology"  of  Daniel  Patrick  Moynl- 
han  and  Edward  Banfleld,  but  It  should  also 
be  clear  that  their  approach  Is  designed  par- 
tially to  eliminate  the  statlsm  that  proved  so 
ineffective  in  the  Johnson  Administration's 
'Great  Society"  programs.  Students,  In  their 
false  morality,  refuse  to  make  these  ac- 
knowledgements because  their  historical 
sense  is  too  weak  to  breed  In  them  the  toler- 
ance that  should  come  with  learning. 

Responsibility  for  this  situation  does  not, 
as  the  Scranton  commlselon  testimony  and 
Mr.  Heard's  report  come  close  to  Implying, 
lie  with  Mr.  Nixon.  Rather,  as  only  a  few 
brave  academic  souls  such  as  former  Cornell 
President  James  Perkins  have  partially  con- 
ceded. It  lies  with  the  very  same  people  who 
have  been  devoting  so  much  energy  to  blam- 


ing the  President:  The  faculty  and  adminis- 
trators of  the  nation's  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. During  the  Fifties,  Mr.  Perklins  argues, 
universities  became  so  distracted  by  the  Mc- 
Carthy fiiror  that  they  failed  to  keep  pace 
with  changing  historical  ctirrents.  Instead  of 
changing  teaching  content  and  academic 
structures,  they  Just  marked  time. 

On  a  public  policy  level,  Mr.  Perkins  be- 
lieves this  led  to  the  universities'  advocating 
two  premises  that  were  "bankrupt"  long  be- 
fore the  academic  community  noticed.  One 
was  that  the  United  States  could  intervene 
freely  throughout  the  world.  Tlie  other  was 
that  Integration,  accepted  by  both  black  and 
white,  would  be  the  answer  to  racial  tensions. 
Mr.  Perkins  says  these  faulty  ideas  have 
"chopped  up"  universities.  And  although  he 
does  not  continue  his  argument,  presumably 
he  means  that  this  has  taken  place  at  least 
partly  because  the  universities  have  refused 
to  accept  responsibility  for  their  views.  Now, 
In  their  etforts  to  escape  responsibility,  they 
are  blaming  Mr.  Nixon.  In  the  process,  they 
are  breeding  In  their  students  the  kind  of 
rigidity  that  comes  only  with  a  one-sided 
historical  analysis. 

UNCHANGED     SINCE    THE     MIDDLE     AGES 

The  Perkins  analysis  can  also  b«  extended 
to  the  Internal  structure  of  universities.  Uni- 
versities are  the  only  Institutions  In  American 
society  that  have  not  fundamentally  changed 
since  the  Middle  Ages.  They  still  maintain 
highly  structured  tenure  systems  that  protect 
incompetence  and  cheat  the  student  out  of 
the  personal  tutoring  that  he  is  told  best 
universities  offer.  But  the  academic  commu- 
nity's own  rigidity  does  not  stop  it  from 
lashing  out  at  the  political  system  and  ac- 
cusing it  of  the  very  same  authoritarianism 
and  repression  academic  Institutions  so  per- 
fectly exemplify.  Learning  from  people  who 
engage  In  this  kind  of  self-delusion  and  self- 
projection,  students  naturally  come  away 
confused  about  their  history  and  their  place 
in  it. 

In  fairness,  It  must  be  noted  that  the  prob- 
lem lies  deeper  than  the  campus.  The  loss 
of  historical  perspective  and  the  diminished 
and  unsure  sense  of  the  self  that  it  brings 
have  been  encouraged  by  other  Institutions 
as  well.  Writes  historian  Daniel  J.  Boorstln, 
"In  our  churches  the  effort  to  see  man  sub 
specie  aeternitatis  has  been  displaced  by 
the  'social  gospel' — which  Is  the  polemic 
against  the  supposed  special  evils  of  our 
time.  Our  book  publishers  and  literary  re- 
viewers no  longer  seek  the  timeless  and  dur- 
able, but  spend  most  of  their  efforts  In  fruit- 
less search  for  ala  mode  'social  commen- 
tary'— which  they  pray  won't  be  out  of  date 
when  the  Issue  goes  to  press  In  two  weeks 
or  when  the  manuscript  becomes  a  book  In 
six  months."  Nor  have  the  news  media,  in 
this  day  of  up-to-the  minute  television  cov- 
erage, done  much  to  develop  in  their  audi- 
ence a  feel  for  the  slow  and  deliberate  char- 
acter of  social  change. 

But  Inevitably  the  universities  must  take 
primary  responsibility  for  the  confusion 
among  many  of  our  students.  More  than  any 
other  institution,  they  influence  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  the  brightest  of  our  young. 
And  more  than  any  other  Institution,  they 
are  respHDnsible  for  preserving  our  past  and 
passing  along  the  best  of  It  to  the  next  gen- 
eration. They  have  failed  miserably  In  that 
role.  And  only  when  they  begin  to  succeed 
will  students  turn  to  more  constructive  paths 
for  their  emotional  surges. 

This  does  not  mean  President  Nixon  can- 
not take  some  steps  to  ease  campus  tensions. 
He  can  persuade  his  Vice  President  to  soften 
his  statement  that  appear  to  many  students 
to  be  deliberate  Incitement  to  riot.  He  can 
make  a  far  better  intellectual  presentation  of 
his  own  views  than  he  has  so  far.  He  can 
begin  advocating  the  kinds  of  public  and  pri- 
vate decentralization  that  will  create  new 
opportunities  for  self-expression  for  stu- 
dents and  others.  But  Mr.  Nixon  should  re- 


sist, and  resist  vigorously,  anybody  who  ad- 
vises him  to  institute  artificial  consultation 
with  students  that  cannot  be  followed  by 
policy  decisions  the  students  desire.  The 
problem  goes  far  beyond  anything  symbolic 
gesturing  could  solve,  and  besides,  students 
get  too  much  of  that  already  on  their  cam- 
puses. 

THE  FIGHT  FOR  A  CLEAN  C.  &  O. 
CANAL 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  more 
and  more  Washington  area  residents  and 
visitors  are  discovering  the  recreational 
assets  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Canal. 
The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  en- 
dorsed my  pending  legislation  to  expand 
and  improve  this  historic  waterway  as  a 
national  historical  park,  and  many  na- 
tional and  area  organizations  have  joined 
in  seeking  prompt  congressional  action 
on  this  measure. 

Too  little  attention  has  been  paid, 
however,  to  the  men  of  the  National  Park 
Service  who  work  every  day  to  maintain 
the  canal,  keep  it  as  clean  as  possible,  and 
secure  all  the  improvements  feasible  with 
inadequate  funds  and  too  little  acreage. 
One  such  group  is  the  maintenance  crew 
which  fights  a  daily  battle  with  litter  and 
trash  in  Georgetown,  along  the  most 
heavily  utilized  section  of  the  canal.  They 
deserve  our  thanks  and  our  help. 

In  an  article  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  July  24,  William  L,  Clai- 
borne summarized  the  work  of  this  group 
of  public  servants.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Fight   for   Clean   Canal:    Trash   Dumpers, 
River  Keep   Crew   Busy 
(By  William  L.  Claiborne) 

Donald  Poster  and  his  C  &  O  Canal  main- 
tenance crew  are  something  akin  to  Sisy- 
phus of  Greek  mythology  who  was  compelled 
to  roll  a  huge  stone  up  a  mountain  each  day 
only  to  have  It  roll  back  down  Just  before 
reaching  the  top. 

Each  day  throughout  the  summer,  a  dozen 
workmen  ply  the  waters  of  the  historic 
canal,  removing  obstructions  and  skimming 
off  truckloads  of  trash. 

Each  night.  Just  after  the  workmen  turn 
their  backs  to  leave  the  Job,  fresh  trash  is 
swept  Into  the  canal  through  two  feeder 
points  from  the  Potomac  River  or  Is  dumped 
in  at  the  Georgetown  portion  of  the  water- 
way, 

"It  Just  keeps  coming  In,  and  we  Just  keep 
taking  it  out,"  Foster  observed  yesterday. 

Foster  was  born  in  a  house  alongside  the 
canal  near  Potomac,  Md.,  and  he  used  to 
swim  in  the  C  &  O  as  a  boy.  His  affection  for 
the  old  canal  keeps  bringing  him  back  "to 
try  to  keep  It  like  It  used  to  be." 

The  Job  of  the  canal  malntenancemen  Is 
an  uphill  one,  occasionally  fraught  with 
frustrations.  But  the  workers  feel  they  are 
holding  their  own  and,  except  for  a  hard-to- 
control  segment  in  lower  Georgetown,  the 
evidence  bears  this  out. 

The  canal  Intersection  at  Potomac  Street 
NW  Is  the  worst  place.  Poster  said,  because 
each  day  boxes  of  garbage  and  even  old 
furniture  and  mattresses  are  thrown  Into 
the  water  there  by  area  residents. 

Four  times  a  day,  canal  crews  clean  up 
the  debrU  but  still  fall  short  of  keeping  the 
water  clean.  "After  doing  this  four  times 
a  day,  we'll  get  calls  that  It  hasn't  been  done 
In  a  week.  And  It  may  seem  that  way,"  Foster 
said. 
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The  canal  crews  are  attacking  the  trash 
problem  several  ways. 

Small  trash  usually  floats  downstream  un- 
til it  becomes  trapped  In  one  of  the  84  locks 
along  the  canal  where  workmen  remove  It. 
There  are  24  locks  In  the  25-mlle  portion 
under  the  control  of  Foster,  who  Is  an  acting 
assistant  supervisor  of  the  National  Park 
Service. 

Other  crews  operate  out  of  a  15-foot  boat, 
using  grappling  hooks  to  remove  large  debris 
and  rakes  to  clean  the  canal's  surface  and 
sides. 

Also,  nine  "blow  offs" — venting  locks  used 
to  drain  water  from  the  canal  into  the  Poto- 
mac— are  used  to  draw  off  and  trap  accumu- 
lations of  debris. 

But  the  Potomac  appears  to  have  an  Inex- 
haustible supply  of  floating  debris  to  channel 
into  the  canal.  On  Monday,  a  crew  completely 
cleared  the  Intake  at  Violet's  Lock,  22  miles 
north  of  Washington,  but  yesterday  it  was 
almost  completely  obstructed  with  trash 
from  the  Potomac. 

In  its  heyday,  between  1850  and  1880.  the 
C  &  O  Canal  was  in  almost  constant  use, 
with  74  operating  locks  along  its  184-mile 
length  between  Cumberland,  Md.,  and  Rock 
Creek, 

If  that  kind  of  use  were  possible  today,  the 
pollution  of  the  canal  would  cease  to  be  a 
problem,  according  to  Floyd  B.  Taylor,  canal 
superintendent. 

•  Constant  use  creates  a  surge  of  current 
and  sweeps  debris  down  the  canal  into  the 
river, '  said  Taylor.  However,  the  principal 
lock  use  now  is  for  dally  barge  trips  in 
Georgetown  and  weekend  trijjs  at  Great  Falls. 

But  the  slack  in  water  velocity,  Foster 
noted,  has  its  advantages.  "Our  idea  is  to 
keep  it  clean  without  moving  the  water  too 
fast.  You  have  to  think  of  the  canoeing, 
too,"  said  Foster. 

In  addition  to  cleaning  the  canal  waters, 
Foster  and  the  other  park  service  workers  are 
responsible  for  maintaining  the  locks,  re- 
building washed-out  banks  and  water  flues 
and  maintaining  recreation  areas. 

Poster  views  the  mandate  of  the  Job  as 
"doing  the  Job  the  old  way  and  keeping  the 
canal  as  It  was.  After  all.  It's  a  piece  of 
history." 

It  may  become  officially  a  piece  of  history 
if  Congress  enacts  a  pending  bill  to  make  the 
C  &  O  a  national  historic  park.  One  of  the 
bill's  backers.  Rep.  John  P.  Saylor  (R-Pa.), 
has  predicted  passage  of  the  bill  "before  the 
snow  flies." 


MIDDLE  EAST:   MYTHS  AND 
PACT— I 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  development  of  a  significant  Soviet 
military  presence  in  the  United  Arab 
Republic  in  recent  months,  the  focus  of 
U.S.  international  concern  has  shifted 
suddenly  to  the  Middle  East.  For  in  no 
other  area  of  the  world  are  the  risks  of  a 
United  States-Soviet  confrontation  so 
great. 

As  Senators  know,  we  have  seized 
the  diplomatic  initiative  in  offering  a 
plan  of  settlement  in  the  Middle  East 
based  on  the  U.N.  resolution  of  Novem- 
ber 22,  1967.  While  progress  to  date  has 
been  tentative  and  delicate  in  nature,  no 
approach  that  might  produce  an  end 
to  the  fighting  and  the  foundations  of 
a  meaningful  peace  ought  to  be  left  un- 
explored. For  no  less  than  world  peace, 
the  survi\  al  of  Israel,  and  the  well-being 
of  the  Arab  peoples  is  at  stake. 

Unfortunately,  the  administration  has 
not  yet  reached  a  definite  decision  to 
sell  Israel  the  aircraft  she  needs  to  main- 
tain the  balance  of  military  power  in  the 
area.  In  my  opinion,  and  that  of  a  great 
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majority  of  the  Senate,  the  failure  to  sell 
Israel  these  planes  is  a  tragic  mistake. 
Providing  Israel  with  the  means  to  deter 
attacks  has  been  the  cornerstone  of  our 
Middle  East  policy.  Direct  Soviet  inter- 
vention has  tipped  decisively  the  balance 
of  power  against  Israel  and  thereby  in- 
creased the  possibility  of  yet  a  fourth 
round  in  the  Arab-Israeli  war.  Before  it 
is  too  late,  it  is  imperative  that  this 
balance  be  restored. 

If  the  Senate  is  to  assume  its  full  con- 
stitutional responsibilities  in  the  conduct 
of  American  foreign  policy,  we  must  be 
informed.  Much  national  debate  over 
U.S.  actions  in  the  Middle  East  has  been 
distorted  by  a  lack  of  information  and 
much  misinformation. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  Near  East  Report, 
edited  by  I.  L.  Kenen,  issued  a  special  re- 
port entitled  "Mjths  and  Facts — 1970." 
This  excellent  compilation  of  prevailing 
myths  and  relevant  facts  on  the  troubled 
Middle  East  is  enormously  useful  in  de- 
termining what  America's  foreign  jxilicy 
posture  ought  to  be. 

In  an  effort  to  make  this  valuable  com- 
pendium available  to  all  who  seek  a  just 
and  lasting  peace  in  the  Middle  East,  I 
intend  to  place  in  the  Record  the  entire 
"Myths  and  Facts — 1970"  in  a  series  of 
installments. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  first  installment  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  install- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows: 

Near  East  Report 
i.  the  right  to  exist 

The  existence  of  all  member  states  of  the 
UN  Is  accepted  and  unchallenged. 

Israel  Is  a  conspicuous  exception. 

Arab  propaganda  Invariably  begins  with 
this  polemic : 

Question 

What  right  does  Israel  have  to  exist? 

Israel  has  a  celebrated  historic  background. 
No  state  has  such  an  Impressive  international 
birth  certificate — the  promise  of  the  Bible; 
the  Balfour  Declaration,  which  recognized 
the  connection  of  the  Jewish  people  with 
Palestine:  the  League  of  Nations  Mandate, 
which  confirmed  and  Incorporated  the  Bal- 
four Declaration:  the  UN  partition  resolution 
In  1947:  the  formal  admission  of  the  State  of 
Israel  to  the  UN  in  1949;  and  the  recognition 
of  Israel  by  the  vast  majority  of  the  nations 
of  the  world. 

Myth:  Ara'bs  claim  the  Jews  are  alien  in- 
vaders. 

Fact:  The  Jewish  people  had  self-rule  In 
Palestine  for  some  2,000  years.  They  ruled 
from  Joshua's  conquest  until  they  were  exiled 
by  the  Babylonians  in  586  B.C.  Fifty  years 
later  they  returned  to  rebuild  the  homeland. 
For  the  next  six  and  one-half  centuries,  un- 
til the  uprising  of  Bar  Koohba  In  132  A.D., 
there  were  autonomous  or  independent  Jew- 
ish governments. 

The  Roman  conquest  suspended  Jewish 
sovereignty,  and  from  that  time  until  1948 
the  country  never  regained  Independence;  It 
became  the  province  of  many  empires.  The 
Romans  were  replaced  by  the  Byzantines,  and 
they  by  the  Arabs.  From  637  A.D.  to  1701  A.D., 
Palestine  was  part  of  the  Arab  caliphate, 
some  434  years. 

Between  1071  and  1516,  Palestine  was  ruled 
by  a  succession  of  conquerors:  the  Seljuks, 
the  Crusaders,  the  Mongols,  and  the  Mame- 
lukes. 

From  1517  until  World  War  I,  Palestine  be- 
longed to  the  Turks ;  the  liquidation  of  the 


Ottoman  Empire  by  that  war  paved  the  way 
for  independence  for  both  Arabs  and  Jews. 

The  Roman  sack  of  Jerusalem  destroyed 
the  Jewish  state,  but  not  the  Jewish  com- 
munity. Jews  continued  to  live  in  Palestine 
and  were  a  majority  there  until  the  fourth 
century  of  the  Christian  era.  They  were 
nearly  wiped  out  by  the  Crusaders  and  Mon- 
gols in  the  eleventh  century.  Slowly  recover- 
ing under  the  Ottomans,  the  Jews  reached 
a  peak  in  the  sixteenth  century,  when  more 
than  15.000  lived  in  Safad  alone. 

Modern  settlement  began  100  years  ago — 
in  1870 — when  French  Jews  established  an 
agricultural  school  In  Palestine.  Mikvah  Is- 
rael. In  1881.  the  Jews  numbered  about  25.000, 
and  by  1922,  when  the  British  assumed  the 
Mandate,  there  were  some  83.000. 

Comment:  In  an  article  in  Foreign  Aflairs, 
July  1965,  Israels  Foreign  Minister  Abba 
Eban  wrote : 

"There  Is  no  greater  fallacy  than  to  regard 
Israel  as  a  'colonial'  phenomenon.  No  state 
in  the  world  expresses  the  concep:  of  nation- 
hood more  intensely  than  Israel.  It  is  the  only 
state  which  bears  the  same  name,  speaks  the 
same  tongue,  upholds  the  same  faith,  in- 
habits the  same  land  as  It  did  3.000  years 
ago." 

Question 

To  uhom  did  the  land  belong? 

Jews  have  lived  In  Palestine  since  the  days 
of  Abraham.  They  began  to  rule  the  coun- 
try when  Moses  led  them  from  Egypt  about 
1200  B.C.  During  the  4,000  years  from  the 
Bible  vmtll  World  War  I.  the  Near  East  was 
In  constant  turmoil  and  flux.  Peoples  came 
and  went.  States  rose  and  fell.  Boundaries 
changed. 

Myth:  But  Arabs  claim  that  Palestine  was 
an  Arab  country,  part  of  a  vast  legacy  which 
includes  the  entire  area  from  Casablanca  to 
Kuwait. 

Fact :  Although  Arabic  was  adopted  as  the 
language  of  a  majority  of  the  population 
after  the  Arab  invasions  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, Palestine  was  never  an  exclusively 
Arab  country. 

There  never  was  an  Arab  state  In  Pales- 
tine, and  there  never  was  a  Palestine  Arab 
nation. 

Throughout  all  of  Palestine's  history,  the 
Palestinian  Arabs  never  ruled  the  country, 
nor  did  they  create  their  own  self-contained 
unit  or  any  form  of  separate  political  or 
social  Identity.  They  were  not  autonomous  at 
any  time. 

For  many  centuries,  Palestine  was  a 
sparsely  populated,  largely  nomadic,  poorly 
cultivated  and  neglected  expanse  of  eroded 
hills,  sandy  deserts,  malarial  marshes.  Its 
ancient  irrigation  systems  had  crumbled. 
The  Turks  cut  down  the  forests.  Historians 
described  Palestine  as  a  "ruined  and  dis- 
ordered country  ...  a  bedraggled  land  of 
contemptible  villages  .  .  .  where  robbery 
and  extortion  were  rife.'"  As  late  as  1830, 
John  Oame  found  the  country  desolate  and 
half  barbarous. 

The  regeneration  of  Palestine,  and  the 
growth  of  Its  |x>pulatlon,  came  only  after 
Jews  returned  to  resettle  and  rehabilitate 
the  land. 

Comment:  T.  E.  Lawrence,  the  champion 
of  Arab  nationalism,  who  travelled  in  Pales- 
tine in  1909,  was  depressed  by  the  country's 
decay,  but  deeply  impressed  by  the  JeMsh 
settlements:  '"The  sooner  the  Jews  farm  It 
all  the  better;  their  colonies  are  bright  spots 
in  a  desert." 

Question 

What  is  Zionism? 

In  the  late  nineteenth  century,  the  rise  of 
religious  and  racist  anti-Semitism  led  to  a 
recrudescence  of  pogroms  in  Rus&ia  and 
Eastern  Europe  which  shattered  early  prom- 
ises of  equality  and  tolerance.  This  stimu- 
lated Jewish  immigration  into  Palestine 
from  Europe. 

At  the  same  time,  unnoticed  by  the  Euro- 
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pean  historian,  there  took  place  a  parallel 
wave  of  Immigration  from  Yemen,  Morocco, 
Iraq  and  Turkey., These  were  Jews  who  were 
unaware  of  Zlonl'snp  or  of  the  European  po- 
groms. They  were  motivated  by  the  centuries- 
old  religious  dream  of  the  "Return  to  Zlon," 
and  upon  hearing  that  the  gates  of  Pales- 
tine were  open,  they  braved  the  hard&hlps 
of  travel  at  the  beginning  of  this  century 
and  went  to  the  "Land  of  Israel." 

In  1897,  Jewish  leaders  organized  the 
Zionist  movement  calling  for  the  restoration 
of  a  Jewish  national  home,  where  Jews  could 
have  sanctuary,  self-determination  and  the 
renascence  of  their  civilization  and  culture. 

The  simplest  definition  of  a  Zionist  Is  one 
who  advocates  that  objective,  no  matter  what 
his  religion,  and  many  Gentiles  have  called 
themselves  Zionists.  There  Is  no  basis  for 
Arab  smears  that  Zionism  Is  racist  and  ex- 
cluslvlst.  In  truth,  Zionism  was  a  revolu- 
tionary movement  against  racist,  excluslvlst 
any  reactionary  policies  and  regimes. 

Zionist  leaders  appealed  to  the  Turkish 
government  to  facilitate  Jewish  settlement 
In  Palestine.  But  In  vain.  During  World  War 
I,  many  Jews  were  forced  to  leave  Palestine 
because  of  the  harsh  Turkish  regime.  In 
1917.  Britain  Issued  the  Balfour  Declaration: 

"His  Majesty's  Government  view  with 
favour  the  establishment  In  Palestine  of  a 
national  home  for  the  Jewish  people,  and 
will  use  their  best  endeavours  to  facilitate 
the  achievement  of  this  object.  It  being 
clearly  understood  that  nothing  shall  be  done 
which  may  prejudice  the  civil  and  religious 
rights  of  existing  non-Jewish  communities 
In  Palestine  or  the  rights  and  political  status 
enjoyed  by  Jews  in  any  other  country." 

Myth:  Arabs  never  accepted  the  Zionist 
program. 

Fact:  The  Balfour  Declaration  had  won 
the  approval  of  the  United  States  and  other 
Western  powers.  At  first,  there  was  some 
hope  that  Arabs  would  also  accept  the  dec- 
laration and  cooperate. 

Emir  Faisal,  son  of  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  the  Arabs,  Sheriff  Hussein,  met  with 
Dr.  Chalm  Weizmann  and  other  Zionist  lead- 
ers during  the  1919  Paris  Peace  Conference. 
They  signed  an  agreement  which,  "mindful 
of  the  racial  kinship  and  racial  bonds  exist- 
ing between  the  Arabs  and  the  Jewish  people" 
declared  that  "the  surest  means  of  working 
out  the  consummation  of  their  national  as- 
pirations is  through  the  closest  possible  col- 
laboration m  the  development  of  the  Arab 
state  and  Palestine." 

The  agreement  looked  to  the  fulfillment  of 
the  Balfour  Declaration,  and  It  also  called 
for  "all  necessary  measures  ...  to  encour- 
age and  stimulate  Immigration  of  Jews  into 
Palestine  on  a  large  scale,  and  as  quickly 
as  possible  to  settle  Jewish  Immigrants  upon 
the  land  through  closer  settlement  and  In- 
tensive cultivation  of  the  soil." 

On  Mar.  3,  one  day  after  Weizmann  pre- 
sented the  Zionist  case  to  the  peace  confer- 
ence, Faisal  wrote  a  letter  to  Pellx  Frank- 
furter, In  which  he  declared: 

"The  Arabs,  especially  the  educated  among 
us.  look  with  deepest  sympathy  on  the  Zion- 
ist movement  .  .  .  We  will  wish  the  Jews  a 
hearty  welcome  home  .  .  .  We  are  working 
together  for  a  reformed  and  revived  Near 
East  and  our  two  movements  complete  one 
another.  The  Jewish  movement  Is  nationalist 
and  not  impcrlaillst.  Our  movement  Is  na- 
tionalist and  not  Imperialist.  And  there  Is 
room  in  Syria  for  us  both.  [Under  Turkish 
rule,  Syria  included  part  of  Palestine.]  In- 
deed, I  think  that  neither  can  be  a  real  suc- 
cess without  the  other." 

Lawrence,  who  had  arranged  the  meeting, 
prophesied  In  1920  that  the  success  of  Zion- 
ist settlement  "will  Involve  Inevitably  the 
raising  of  the  present  Arab  population  to 
their  own  material  level,  only  a  little  after 
themselves  In  point  of  time,  and  the  conse- 
quences might  be  of  the  highest  Impor- 
tance for  the  future  of  the  Arab  world" 


Lawrence  later  wrote:  "I  must  put  on  rec- 
ord my  conviction  that  England  Is  out  of 
the  Arab  affair  with  clean  hands." 

QUESTION 

Why  did  the  Arabs  renege? 

Faisal  had  conditioned  his  acceptance  on 
the  fulfillment  of  wartime  promises  which 
the  British  had  made  to  the  Arabs.  The 
Arabs  had  hoped  for  independence  In  a  vast 
area  in  the  Ottoman  empire. 

But  these  hopes  were  temporarily  dashed 
when  the  French  took  over  the  mandate  for 
Syria,  ejecting  Faisal,  who  had  been  pro- 
claimed king  of  Syria.  As  consolation,  the 
British  named  Faisal  king  of  Iraq.  And,  In 
a  further  effort  to  please  the  Arabs,  CkDlonlal 
Secretary  Winston  Churchill  cut  away  about 
four-flfths  of  Palestine,  some  35,000  square 
miles,  and  created  a  brand  new  Arab  state, 
Transjordan,  installing  Paisars  brother,  Ab- 
dullah, as  king.  This — the  first  partition  of 
Palestine — was  a  blow  to  the  Zionists,  but 
they  reluctantly  accepted  it,  as  the  British 
simultaneously  took  over  the  League  of  Na- 
tions Mandate  for  Palestine,  In  1922. 

However.  It  should  be  emphasized  that 
Arab  hopes  for  a  vast  empire  have  since  been 
realized  to  an  enormous  extent.  Today,  ac- 
cording to  a  recent  State  Department  bul- 
letin, there  are  some  18  separate  Arab  states 
or  sheikhdoms,  covering  an  area  of  4.626,000 
square  miles. 

Myth:  The  Arabs  contend  that  the  British 
had  promised  that  Palestine  would  be  in  the 
proposed  Arab  state. 

Fact:  The  British  have  always  denied  that 
they  made  confllictlng  promises. 

In  a  letter  to  the  London  Times,  on  July 
3,  1937,  Sir  Henry  MacMahon,  the  BrlUsh 
High  Commissioner  In  Cairo,  who  had  been 
the  chief  British  negotiator  with  the  Arabs, 
wrote  that  no  such  commitment  had  ever 
been  made  to  the  Arabs. 

"I  feel  It  my  duty  to  state,  and  I  do  so 
definitely  and  emphatically,  that  It  was  not 
Intended  by  me  In  giving  this  pledge  to  King 
Hussein  to  Include  Palestine  m  the  area  In 
which  Arab  Independence  was  promised.  I 
also  had  every  reason  to  believe  at  the  time 
that  the  fact  that  Palestine  was  not  Included 
In  my  pledge  was  well  understood  by  King 
Hussein." 

Lord  Balfour  felt  that  the  Arabs  were  in- 
debted to  the  British  and  were  lacking  In 
appreciation. 

In  a  1920  address  in  London,  he  said: 

"So  far  as  the  Arabs  are  concerned — a 
great,  and  interesting,  and  an  attractive  race 
...  I  hope  they  will  remember  that  while  we 
desire  ...  to  establish  this  home  for  the 
Jewish  people,  the  Great  Powers,  and  most 
especially  Great  Britain,  have  forced  them, 
the  Arab  race,  from  the  tyranny  of  their 
brutal  conqueror,  who  has  kept  them  under 
his  heel  for  many  centuries.  I  hope  they  will 
remem.ber  It  is  we  who  have  established  the 
Independent  Arab  sovereignty  of  the  Hedjaz 
...  we  who  desire  in  Mesopotamia  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  future  of  a  self-governing, 
autonomous  Arab  State.  And  I  hope  that, 
remembering  all  that,  they  will  not  grudge 
that  small  niche,  for  it  is  not  more  geo- 
graphically In  the  former  Arab  territories 
than  a  niche — being  given  to  the  p>eople  who 
for  all  these  hundreds  of  years  have  been 
separated  from  it.  but  who  surely  have  a 
title  to  develop  on  their  own  lines  in  the  land 
of  their  forefathers." 

(Hedjaz — now  Saudi  Arabia:  Mesopo- 
tamia— now  Iraq.) 

Myth:  The  British  favored  establishment 
of  a  Jewish  state  in  order  to  serve  British 
imperialism,  to  the  injury  of  the  Arabs. 

Pact:  Despite  their  obligation  under  the 
mandate,  the  British  adopted  a  pro-Arab 
policy  which  was  designed  to  defeat  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Jewish  state.  Britain  put 
her  military  bases  in  the  Arab  states — not 
in  the  Jewish  homeland. 

Arabs  met  Jewish  immigration  with  terror 
and  violence  in  1920,  and  many  Jews  were 


killed  and  wounded  in  Jaffa,  Jerusalem,  and 
Jewish  villages  In  the  Galilee.  There  were 
waves  of  terrorism  in  1921,  again  in  1926, 
and  again  In  1936. 

Jews  struck  back,  but  the  sporadic  assaults 
by  the  Arabs  against  the  new  Jewish  farm- 
ers accomplished  their  objective — to  Intimi- 
date the  British  Into  restricting  Jewish  im- 
migration and  land  purchases. 

British  administrative  and  military  per- 
sonnel In  Palestine  were  largely  unsympa- 
thetic with  the  objectives  of  the  mandate. 
British  mi.ssions,  which  investigated  the  riots, 
brought  in  reports  which  served  Arab  pur- 
poses. These  were  climaxed  in  1939  by  the 
Infamous  British  White  Paper,  which  pro- 
posed that  future  Jewish  immigration  be 
limited  to  10,000  a  year  for  five  years  and  to 
an  additional  25,000  refugees  from  Nazism— 
75.000  in  all.  Jews  would  be  allowed  to  buy 
land  In  only  five  percent  of  the  county  At 
the  end  of  10  years,  there  would  be  an  inde- 
I>endent  state — an  Arab  state. 

Thus,  at  a  time  when  Jevirlsh  need  was 
greatest,  when  Hitler  was  threatening  the 
extermination  of  the  Jews  of  Europe  and 
doors  were  closing  all  over  the  world,  the 
British  government  announced  a  policy 
which  all  but  closed  Palestine's  doors  and 
which  would  have  ended  any  possibility  of 
the  establishment  of  a  Jewish  state. 

Myth:  Arabs  protest  that  the  West  settled 
Jews  in  Palestine  at  the  expense  of  the  Arab), 
in  order  to  relieve  its  conscience  over  the 
failure  of  the  democracies  to  stave  off  Hitler's 
bloody  persecution  of  the  Jews. 

Fact:  In  the  first  place,  the  Balfour 
Declaration  and  other  formal  and  Informal 
expressions  of  Western  support  for  the  Jew- 
ish state  long  preceded  Hitler. 

Ftirthermore.  it  was  the  Arabs  who  ter- 
rorized Jewish  settlers  in  Palestine  in  the 
first  half  of  this  century,  and  it  was  the 
Arabs  who  pressured  the  British  to  keep  the 
Jews  out  of  Palestine.  And  when  Hitler  did 
seize  power,  it  was  the  Arab  states — not 
the  West — which  supported  him.  The  leader 
of  the  long  anti-Jewish  Arab  campaign  was 
the  Mufti  of  Jerusalem,  Haj  el  Amln  Hus- 
selnl.  who  openly  collaborated  with  Hitler 
in  Berlin  during  World  War  II,  in  the 
Fuehrer's   "final    solution." 

"The  Germans,"  Husselnl  had  said  ad- 
miringly at  a  November  1943  rally  In  Berlin, 
"know  how  to  get  rid  of  the  Jews."  Accord- 
ingly, the  Mufti  sent  several  letters  to  high 
Nazi  o£B£lals,  including  one  to  Helnrich 
Hlmmler  on  July  27,  1944,  urging  Germany 
"to  do  all  that  is  necessary  to  prohibit  the 
emigration  of  Jews  to  Palestine." 

The  docvmients  presented  at  the  1946  Nur- 
emberg Trials  testify  to  the  Mufti's  complic- 
ity. 

Question 

Who  fought  for  freedom  In  World  Wars 
I  and  n? 

Contrary  to  the  romantic  fiction  of  the 
period,  most  of  the  Arabs  did  not  fight  with 
the  Allies  against  the  Turks  in  World  War  I. 

David  Uoyd  George,  the  British  Prime 
Minister,  wrote  that  most  Arabs  fought  for 
their  Turkish  rulers.  Faisal's  supporters  In 
Arabia  were  the  exception. 

In  World  War  II.  the  Arabs  were  very 
slow  to  enter  the  war  against  Hitler.  Only 
Transjordan  went  along  with  the  British  In 
1939.  And  Iraq  was  taken  over  by  pro-Nazis 
In  1941  and  Joined  the  Axis  powers.  Most  of 
the  Arab  states  sat  on  the  fence,  waiting  un- 
til 1945  to  see  who  would  win. 

By  then,  Germany  was  doomed  and.  since 
It  was  necessary  to  Join  the  war  in  order  to 
qualify  for  membership  In  the  nascent  United 
Nations,  the  Arabs  belatedly  began  to  de- 
clare war  against  Germany  in  1945:  Egypt. 
on  Feb.  25;  Syria,  on  Feb.  27;  Lebanon,  on 
Feb.  28;  and  Saudi  Arabia,  on  Mar.  2. 

In  sharp  contrasl^-some  30.000  Paleetlnlan 
Jews  fought  against  Nazi  Germany.  As  David 
Ben-Gurlon  put  It,  they  fought  the  British 
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White  Paper  as  if  there  were  no  war.  but 
they  fought  the  war  as  if  there  were  no  White 
Paper. 

Testimony:  Some  prominent  Christian 
Arabs  favored  a  Jewish  state. 

UNSCOP  took  secret  testimony  from  the 
Archbishop  of  Beirut,  Ignatius  Moubarak,  in 
August  1947.  The  Maronite  religious  leader 
said : 

"Major  reasons  of  a  social,  humanitarian 
and  religious  nature  require  the  creation  of 
two  homelands  for  minorities — a  Christian 
home  In  the  Lebanon  as  there  has  always 
been,  and  a  Jewish  home  in  Palestine. 

"These  two  centers,  connected  with  each 
other  geographically,  and  supporting  and 
assisting  each  other  economically,  will  form 
the  necessary  bridge  between  the  West  and 
East  from  the  viewpoint  of  culture  and 
civilization. 

"The  neighborly  relations  between  these 
two  nations  will  contribute  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  i>eace  in  the  Near  East  which  is  so 
divided  by  rivalries  and  will  lessen  the  per- 
secution of  minorities,  who  will  always  find 
refuge  in  these  two  countries  .  .  . 

"The  Lebanon  demands  freedom  for  the 
Jews  In  Palestine — as  it  desires  its  own  free- 
dom and  independence." 

The  UN  Partition  Resolution 
AS  World  War  II  came  to  an  end.  revealing 
the  extent  of  the  catastrophe  that  had  be- 
fallen the  Jewish  people,  there  were  demands 
everywhere  for  swift  action  to  rehabilitate 
and  resettle  those  who  had  survived,  and  to 
establish  the  Jewish  state. 

The  British  tried  but  failed  to  work  out  an 
agreement  acceptable  to  both  Arabs  and 
Jews  They  turned  the  problem  over  to  the 
UN  early  in  1947. 

The  UN  sent  an  11-natlon  Special  Commis- 
sion (UNSCOP)  to  Palestine  to  investigate. 
None  of  the  Great  Powers  were  on  that  body. 

UNSCOP  found  two  peoples.  Arabs  and 
Jews,  both  claiming  all  the  country.  The 
Jewish  state  was  already  In  existence,  in  all 
but  name.  Eager  for  independence,  the  Jews 
of  Palestine  were  ready  to  accept  a  com- 
promise— partition.  But  the  Arabs  boycotted 
UNSCOP. 

To  satisfy  the  national  aspirations  of  both 
peoples,  UNSCOP  unanimously  proposed  ter- 
mination of  the  mandate  and  Independence 
for  Palestine. 

Seven  nations — Canada.  Czechoslovakia. 
Guatemala,  the  Neitherlands,  Peru,  Sweden 
and  Uruguay — recommended  partition,  the 
creation  of  two  separate  states,  Jewish  and 
Arab,  to  be  Joined  by  economic  union,  with 
a  Jerusalem  enclave. 

Three  nations — India,  Iran  and  Yugosla- 
via—recommended a  unitary  state  with  Arab 
and  Jewish  provinces.  Australia  abstained. 

The  majority  and  minority  plans  were 
sharply  debated.  Arab  diplomats  proclaimed 
three  "nos ':  no  partition,  no  further  Jewish 
Inimlgratlon,  and  no  Jewish  state. 

The  ad  hoc  committee  of  the  UN  General 
Assembly  rejected  the  Arab  demand  for  a 
unitary  Arab  state,  29  to  12,  with  14  absten- 
tions and  two  absentees.  World  opinion 
strongly  favored  the  UN  resolution  and  it 
was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  33  to  13,  with  10 
abstentions. 

n.    THE    22    TEAR    WAR 

1.  The  aggression  in  1948 

The  Arabs  have  always  Insisted  that  Israel 
was  the  aggressor. 

But  throughout  the  1947  UN  debate,  the 
Palestine  Arab  Higher  Committee  threatened 
war.  and  so  did  the  d©legat«s  of  the  Arab 
states,  while  spokesmen  for  the  Jewish 
Agency  appealed  for  peace. 

Jamal  Husselnl,  the  Committee's  spokee- 
nian.  had  told  the  UN: 

"The  partition  line  proposed  shall  be  noth- 
"ig  but  a  line  of  fire  and  blood." 

That  was  on  Nov.  24.  1947.  Five  days  later 
the  UN  voted.  And  the  Arabs  began  their  war 


to  prevent  implemetation  of  the  UN  resolu- 
tion. 

Roads  were  mined,  settlements  Isolated, 
convoys  ambushed;  seven  Jews  were  killed 
in  the  first  lew  hours.  By  the  end  of  the 
first   week,    105  Jews  had   been  killed. 

Later,  apartments  in  Jerusalem  were  blown 
up  and  more  than  50  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren were  killed.  Thirty-five  Hebrew  Univer- 
sity students  were  massacred  on  the  road 
near  Jersusalem.  The  Jewish  Agency  was 
bombed,  with  heavy  casualties  A  convoy  was 
set  afire  on  the  road  to  the  Hada&sah  Hos- 
pital on  Mount  Scopus;  77  Jewish  doctors, 
nurses  and  scientists  died. 

Arab  attacks  were  resisted,  and  in  some 
aj-eas  Jewish  forces  took  the  offensive  against 
several  Arab  villages  where  guerrilla  fighters 
were  based.  These  included  the  Delr  Yassin 
raid  near  Jerusalem.  Arab  propaganda  aways 
focuses  on  Delr  Yassin — never  acknowledges 
that  many  Jewish  villages  and  towns  came 
under  Arab  attack  during  this  period. 

But  the  tragedy  at  Delr  Yassin  was  an 
isolated  incident  carried  out  by  an  Inde- 
pendent military  force  before  the  State  of 
Israel  came  into  existence  and  while  the 
British  were  still  ruling  the  counrty.  It  came 
at  a  time  when  Arabs  were  besieging  Jeru- 
salem. Then,  as  now.  Arabs  were  carrying  on 
a  sustained  campaign  of  terror  against  Jew- 
ish dvUans.  a  campaign  which  has  persisted 
for  50  years  and  which  today  takes  the  lives 
of  Innocent  people  even  In  other  lands. 

In  January  1948,  the  first  detachments  of 
the  "Arab  Liberation  Army"  entered  Pales- 
tine from  Syria  and  Jordon  to  attack  Jewish 
villages   In   the  Jordon   Valley. 

From  the  Record 

On  Feb.  6.  1948,  the  Arab  Higher  Com- 
mittee cabled  the  UN: 

"The  Arabs  of  Palestine  made  a  solemn  dec- 
laration before  the  UN,  before  God  and  his- 
tory, that  they  will  never  submit  or  yield  to 
any  power  going  to  Palestine  to  enforce  par- 
tition." 

The  UN  blamed  the  Arabs  for  the  war.  The 
UN  Palestine  Commission  was  blocked  both 
by  Arab  opposition  and  British  refusal  to 
cooperate.  It  never  went  to  Palestine  to  im- 
plement the  resolution,  but  reported  to  the 
UN  Security  Council,  on  Feb.  16.  1948: 

"Powerful  Arab  Interests,  both  inside  and 
outside  Palestine,  are  defying  the  resolution 
of  the  General  Assembly  and  are  engaged  In 
a  deliberate  effort  to  alter  by  force  the  settle- 
ment envisaged  therein." 

Trygve  Lie.  who  was  then  UN  Secretary 
General,  wrote  in  his  book.  In  The  Cause  of 
Peace: 

"From  the  fljst  week  of  December  1947. 
disorder  In  Palestine  had  begun  to  mount. 
The  Arabs  repeatedly  had  asserted  that  they 
would  resist  partition  by  force.  They  seemed 
to  be  determined  to  drive  that  point  home 
by  assaults  upon  the  Jewish  community  In 
Palestine." 

The  Arabs  themselves  never  disclaimed  re- 
sponsibility. They  claimed  credit. 

Jamal  Husselnl  told  the  UN  Security  Coun- 
cil, on  Apr.  16.1948: 

"The  representative  of  the  Jewish  Agency 
told  us  yesterday  that  they  were  not  the 
attackers,  that  the  Arabs  had  begun  the 
fighting.  We  did  not  deny  this.  We  told 
the  whole  world  that  we  were  going  to 
fight." 

The  UN  Security  Council  yielded  to  armed 
defiance  and  failed  to  carry  out  the  partition 
resolution. 

The  United  States  came  forward  with  a  pro- 
posal for  a  temporary  trusteeship  over  Pales- 
tine, pending  further  negotiations.  The  Gen- 
eral Assembly  held  a  special  session.  But 
the  U.S.  proposal  for  a  trusteeship  was  not 
adopted.  The  UN  decided  to  send  a  mediator. 

THE  INVASION  OF  ISRAEL 

The  partition  resolution  was  never  form- 
ally suspended  or  rescinded.  It  remained  in 
effect  and  the  State  of  Israel  came  into  being 


on  May  14,  as  the  British  finally  left  the 
country.  Arab  armies  now  Invaded  Israel, 
expecting  to  sweep  the  Israelis  into  the  sea 
and  liquidate  the  Jewish  state. 

On  May  15,  Azzam  Pasha.  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  Arab  League,  said  in  Cairo: 

"This  will  be  a  war  of  extermination  and 
a  momentous  massacre  which  will  be  spoken 
of  like  the  Mongolian  massacres  and  the  cru- 
sades." 

The  Egyptian  Foreign  Minister,  Mohamoud 
Fawzl,  notified  the  Security  Council:  "The 
Royal  Egyptian  Government  declares,  now 
that  the  British  Mandate  In  Palestine  has 
ended,  that  Egyptian  armed  forces  have 
started  to  enter  Palestine  .  .  ." 

Fighting  ended  after  the  Security  Council 
threatened,  on  July  15,  to  cite  the  Arab 
governments  for  aggression  tmder  the 
Charter. 

The  Arab  war  to  destroy  Israel  failed. 
Indeed,  as  a  result  of  their  aggression,  the 
Arabs  wound  up  with  less  territory  than 
they  would  have  had  if  they  had  accepted 
the  partition  resolution. 

Myth:  Arabs  contend  that  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Jewish  state  violated  the  right 
of  the  Palestine  Arabs  to  self-determina- 
tion. 

Fact:  The  UN  has  offered  self-determina- 
tion to  both  Arabs  and  Jews  in  Palestine. 
Both  had  been  offered  their  own  separate 
states.  But  the  partition  boundaries  were 
erased  by  the  Arab  invasion. 

It  was  outside  Arabs — not  the  Jews — who 
destroyed  the  propKDsed  Arab  Palestine. 

Part  of  its  territory  was  seized  by  Trans- 
jordan in  the  east  (the  West  Bank  "and  Old 
Jerusalem)  and  by  Egypt  on  the  southwest 
coast  (Gaza).  Israel  forces  captured  western 
Galilee,  which  had  been  used  as  a  base  by 
Arab  irregvaars.  The  Israelis  opened  a  new 
road  from  the  Mediterranean  coast  to  bring 
food  and  water  to  besieged  Jerusalem. 

Ironically,  the  only  country  in  the  Near 
East  which  actively  supported  the  creation 
of  a  Palestine  Arab  state  was  Israel,  by  virtue 
of  her  support  for  the  UN  partition  resolu- 
tion. 

"Palestine"  always  denoted  what  even- 
tually became  Israel,  the  West  Bank  and 
the  East  Bank.  Palestinian  Arabs  could  have 
created  their  own  state  In  the  portion  al- 
lotted to  them  under  partition  at  any  time 
during  the  last  22  years. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  Arab  "struggle"  was 
not  Intended  to  satisfy  a  quest  for  self- 
determination  In  Arab  Palestine — and  does 
not  today.  Rather,  it  is  bent  on  depriving 
Israel  of  her  right  to  self-determination  by 
seeking  to  establish  an  Arab  state  on  the 
ashes  of  Jewish  Palestine. 

It  was  clear  beyond  doubt  to  the  world 
which  witnessed  the  events  of  1947-48  that 
the  Arab  invasion  of  Palestine  was  illegal  and 
unjustifiable. 

Both  the  Americans  and  the  Russians  in- 
dicted the  Arabs.  The  United  States  urged  a 
resoluUon  charging  the  Arabs  with  a  breach 
of  the  ijeace. 

Prom  the  Record 

The  U.S.  delegate.  Sen.  Warren  Austin,  de- 
clared on  May  28.  1948  that  the  Arab  armlee 
had  marched  "to  blot  out  an  existing  Inde- 
pendent government,"  a  matter  of  interna- 
tional concern,  and  "a  violation  of  the 
Charter." 

Soviet  Delegate  Tarasenko  told  the  Se- 
curity Council  on  May  20.  1948: 

"We  are  concerned  with  the  plain  fact  that 
a  number  of  Palestine's  neighbor  States  have 
sent  their  troops  Into  Palestine.  Our  knowl- 
edge of  that  fact  is  not  based  on  rumors,  or  on 
newspaper  reports,  but  on  official  documents 
signed  by  the  Governments  of  those  States 
informing  the  Security  Council  that  their 
troops  have  entered  Palestine.  I  refer,  in  par- 
ticular, to  the  documents  signed  and  sent  by 
the  Governments  of  Egypt  and  Transjor- 
dan .  .  . 
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"I  should  like  to  point  ovit  in  passing  that 
none  of  the  States  whose  troops  have  entered  - 
Palestine  can  claim  that  Palestine  forms  part 
of  Its  territory.  It  is  an  altogether  separate 
territory  without  any  relationship  to  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  States  which  have  sent  their 
troops  into  Palestine." 

Delegate  Gromyko.  in  the  Security  Council, 
May  29.  1948; 

••This  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  Arab 
States,  which  organized  the  Invasion  of  Pales- 
tine, have  ignored  a  decision  of  the  Security 
Council  or  of  the  General  Assembly.  The 
USSR  delegation  deems  it  essential  that  the 
Council  should  state  its  opinion  more  clearly 
and  more  firmly  with  regard  to  this  attitude 
of  the  Arab  States  toward  decisions  of  the  Se- 
curity Council." 

Myth:  Arab  leaders  now  claim  that  they 
entered  Palestine  only  after  Israel  was  es- 
tablished. "U.S  a  fire  brigade,  to  put  out  a 
fire." 

Testimony:  The  Security  Council  debates 
contradicted  this.  And  there  is  graphic  tes- 
timonv  from  the  British  Commander  of  the 
Arab  Legion.  Sir  John  Bagot  Glubb.  He  ■wrote 
in  his  book.  A  Soldier  with  the  Arabs: 

■Ever  since  Jantiary  1948,  the  Arabs  had 
been  endeavoring  to  cut  the  main  road  from 
Tel  Aviv  to  Jerusalem  and  thereby  isolate  the 
Jewish  inhabitants  of  the  Holy  City. 

"Earlv  In  January,  the  first  detachments  of 
the  Arab  Liberation  Army  began  to  infiltrate 
into  Palestine  from  Syria.  Some  came  through 
Jordan  and  even  through  Amman  .  .  They 
were  in  reality  to  strike  the  first  blow  In  the 
ruin  of  the  Arabs  of  Palestine  .  .  .  The  Ubera- 
tlon  Army  attempted  an  attack  on  a  Jewish 
colony  in  the  Jordan  valley  (Feb.  15)  ...  a 
froiital  attack  which  ended  In  fiasco." 

Later,  this  same  army  attempted  an  attack 
on  Mlshmar  Haemek  on  Apr.  14.  'Again  the 
operation  was  a  fiasco." 

The  attempt  to  starve  Jewish  Jerusalem 
was  only  one  factor  which  led  to  conflict 
and  ultimate  Arab  defeat.  The  other,  accord- 
ing to  Glubb,  was  that  "the  Arab  League, 
under  Egyptian  leadership,  decided  to  call 
upon  Its  members  to  attack  the  Jews." 

Glubb  wrote  that  the  pressure  to  go  to 
war  came  from  Egypt,  seconded  by  Syria. 
Glubb  himself  knew  that  this  was  a  blunder, 
that  the  Arab  cause  was  hopeless  because 
they  would  not  face  the  facts.  He  com- 
mented: 

'•The  Jordan  government,  aware  of  the  true 
facts,  urged  a  political  solution.  But  the  poli- 
ticians, the  demagogues,  the  press  and  the 
mob  were  In  charge — not  the  soldiers.  Warn- 
ings went  unheeded.  Doubters  were  de- 
nounced as  traitors  ,  .  .The  Egyptians,  led  by 
Abdul  Rahman  Pasha  Azzam,  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  Arab  Leagtie,  were  the  most  in- 
sistent on  war. 

"The  future  of  the  Arabs  of  Palestine  was 
sacrificed  to  Egyptian  politics  ...  I  can  recol- 
lect no  precedent  In  history  for  such  Irre- 
sponsible action  on  the  part  of  those  In 
ixiwer. 

"The  Arab  governments  were  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  ruin  of  the  Palesflne  Arabs. 
By  raising  the  hopes  of  the  latter,  they  made 
them  Intransigent." 

No  Self-Determlnatlon  for  Others 

The  Arabs,  who  have  enjoyed  self-deter- 
mination In  immense  areas  since  World  War 
I.  are  hostile  to  the  rights  and  aspirations 
of  millions  of  non-Arabs. 

With  territories  a  million  square  miles 
more  than  the  size  of  the  United  States,  ■with 
vast  riches  In  oil  and  water,  they  still  deny 
Jews  self-determination  In  the  tiny  niche 
where  Jews  ruled  themselves  for  more  than 
twenty  centuries.  Arabs  have  no  room  for  the 
Arab  refugees,  nor  do  they  have  space  or 
tolerance  for  non-Arab  minorities. 


Question 
But  isn't  it  true  that  Arabs  were  the  ma- 
jority in  Palestine  and  that  they  otoned  most 
of  the  land? 

It  is  a  fact  that  at  the  time  of  the  partition 
resolution,  the  Arabs  had  a  majority  in 
Palestine  as  a  whole.  But  the  Jews  were  in  a 
majority  in  the  area  allotted  to  them  by  the 
resolution  and  they  were  in  a  majority  In 
Jerusalem  throughout  the  last  hundred 
years. 

However.  It  should  be  stressed  that  a  major 
reason  for  the  Arab  majority  was  that  many 
thousands  came  from  neighboring  Arab 
cjuntrles  to  find  work,  opportunity  and  edu- 
cation in  that  country,  which  was  under- 
going a  most  rapid  development  because  of 
Zionist  settlement. 

Prior  to  the  mandate  In  1922.  people  were 
leaving  Palestine.  After  1922,  Arabs  began 
ij  come  from  Syria,  Iraq.  Lebanon,  Trans- 
Jordan  and  Egypt.  In  addition,  the  popula- 
tion increase  was  partly  attributable  to  bet- 
ter health  conditions  in  Jewish  Palestine. 

The  Moslem  Infant  mortality  rate  fell 
from  196  percent  in  1922  to  14  percent  in 
1939.  During  tiiat  period,  the  non-Jewish 
population  in  the  country  rose  by  75.2  per- 
cent, as  compared  with  a  25  percent  Increase 
In  fecund  Egypt,  Between  World  War  I  and 
World  War  11,  the  Jewish  population  in 
Palestine  rose  by  375,000;  the  non-Jewish 
population  rose  by  380,000.  Significantly,  the 
Arab  increase  was  largest  in  areas  of  Inten- 
sive Jewish  development.  The  Arab  popula- 
tion increased  by  216  percent  in  Haifa,  134 
percent  in  Jaffa  and  about  90  percent  In  Je- 
rusalem. In  contrast,  the  Arab  population 
had  only  small  increases  during  that  period 
where  there  was  an  absence  of  Jewish  devel- 
opment;  42  percent  in  Nablus,  40  percent  In 
Jenln.  32  percent  In  Bethlehem. 

(The  Ar.-ib  Immigration  was  undoubtedly 
larger  than  official  statistics  record  because 
these  do  not  reflect  the  Influx  of  Arabs  who 
crossed  into  Palestine  without  Immigration 
formalities.) 

The  Arabs  were  free  to  come  but  Jewish 
immigration  was  restricted  and  later  de- 
nied Jews  might  have  become  a  majority  in 
all  of  Palestine  if  they  had  been  permitted  to 
enter  the  country  as  the  League  of  Nations 
Mandate  contemplated  and  had  they  not 
been  barred  by  Arab  and  British  obstruction. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Jews  who  might 
have  found  refuge  in  Palestine  were  mur- 
dered by  the  Nazis.  Because  of  this  catas- 
trophe, what  would  have  been  the  Jewish 
■majority"  never  arrived  in  Palestine;  It 
went,  instead,  to  the  death  camps. 

Myth:  Arabs  often  claim  that  95  percent 
of  the  area  of  Israel  was  Arab  oicncd. 

Pact;  At  the  end  of  World  War  I,  some  of 
Palestine's  land  was  owTied  by  absentee 
landlords  who  lived  In  Cairo,  Damascus  and 
Beirut.  About  80  percent  of  the  Palestine 
Arabs  were  debt-ridden  peasants,  seml-no- 
mads  and  Bedotilns.  Much  land  ■was  owned 
by  the  government. 

When  the  British  assumed  the  mandate, 
they  allotted  some  of  the  governmental  lands 
to  Arabs,  such  as  the  37,000  acres  of  well 
watered  land  in  the  Belsan  Valley.  None  of 
that  was  allotted  to  Jews. 

The  Arabs  were  not  able  to  cultivate  the 
land  because  there  was  so  much  of  It,  and 
they  sold  the  surplus  to  Jews  at  three  times 
what  they  paid  for  It. 

According  to  British  government  statistics 
prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  state,  8.6 
percent  of  the  land  of  the  area  now  known 
as  Israel  was  owned  by  Jews;  3.3  percent  by 
Arabs  who  remained  there;  16.5  percent  by 
Arabs  who  left  the  country.  More  than  70 
f>ercent  of  the  land  was  owned  by  the  gov- 
ernment. It  passed  to  the  ownership  of  Israel. 
The  public  lands  Included  most  of  the 
Negev — half  of  Palestine's  total  area. 


Myth:  Arabs  claim  that  they  were  dis- 
placed by  Jewish  settleinent. 

Pact;  British  Inquiry  showed  that  these 
complaints  were  groundless.  After  one  such 
investigation,  the  British  offered  new  lands 
to  allegedly  displaced  Arabs.  Only  43 
peasants  took  advantage  of  the  offer. 

In  fact,  when  the  Jewish  settlement  be- 
gan, there  was  a  shortage  of  labor,  and  many 
thousands  of  Arabs  from  Transjordan.  Syria 
and  Iraq  were  able  to  get  work  in  Palestine. 

2.     THE     ARMISTICE     AGREEMENTS 

In  the  fall  of  1948.  the  UN  Security  Council 
called  on  Israel  and  the  Arab  states  to  nego- 
tiate armistice  agreements. 

Egypt  agreed,  but  only  after  the  fighting 
had  brought  the  Israelis  to  the  Sinai  penin- 
sula. At  that  time,  the  British  were  ready  to 
defend  the  Egyptians  under  an  Anglo-Egyp- 
tian treaty,  but,  rather  than  accept  the  hu- 
miliation of  British  assistance,  the  Egyptians 
preferred  to  meet  the  Israelis  at  Rhodes. 

UN  Mediator  Ralph  Bunche  brought  them 
together  at  the  conference  table  and  later  was 
honored  with  i^  Nobel  prize.  He  warned  that 
the  delegation  which  walked  out  of  the  nego- 
tiations would  be  blamed  for  their  break- 
down. By  the  summer  of  1949,  armistice 
agreements  had  been  negotiated  between  Is- 
rael and  four  of  the  Arab  states — Egypt.  Jor- 
dan, Lebanon  and  Syria. 

Meanwhile,  on  Dec.  11,  1948,  the  General 
Assembly  adopted  a  resolution  calling  on  the 
parties  to  negotiate  peace  and  creating  a 
Palestine  Conciliation  Commission  (PCC) 
which  consisted  of  the  United  States,  France 
and  Turkey.  All  Arab  delegations  voted 
against  It. 

Question 

Who  blocked  peace? 

The  Commission  assumed  Its  duties  in 
Lausanne.  Unfortunately,  It  failed  to  follow 
Bunche's  procedures. 

Bunche  had  Insisted  that  the  Arab  states 
meet  with  Israel,  one  by  one  and  face  to  face. 
But  the  PCC  permitted  the  four  Arab  delega- 
tions to  negotiate  en  bloc,  and,  In  a  face-sav- 
ing procedure,  the  PCC  met  the  two  sides 
separately. 

The  Arabs  then  ostensibly  revised  their 
attitude  toward  the  partition  resolution. 
They  had  fought  the  resolution,  believing 
that  they  could  win  all  of  Palestine.  Having 
failed,  they  argued  that  the  resolution  should 
be  a  basis  for  the  negotiations.  The  Isrel  rep- 
resentative agreed.  In  what  became  known  as 
the  Lausanne  Protocol.  But  the  Arabs  swiftly 
abandoned  the  starting  point  to  demand 
large  territorial  changes  which  would  have 
reduced  Israel  to  a  coastal  strip. 

After  long  stalemate,  the  unrealistic  nego- 
tiations collapsed. 

Myth:  Arabs  claim  that  Israel  defied  the 
UN  partition  resolution. 

Pact:  After  1949,  the  Arabs  demanded  that 
Israel  accept  the  1947  resolution  before  they 
would  negotiate. 

The  purpose  of  this  debating  maneuver  was 
to  portray  the  Arabs  as  the  defenders  of  the 
UN  and  Its  resolutions,  and  to  cast  Israel  as 
Its  violator,  although  the  opposite  had  been 
the  case. 

This  flouted  equity's  requirement  that  peti- 
tioners must  come  with  clean  hands.  The 
Arab  states  saw  no  Incongruity  in  filing  ft 
claim  for  what  they  might  have  had  if  they 
had  not  elected  war  as  their  Instrument  of 
policy. 

They  offered  a  novel  concept:  the  doctrine 
of  the  limited  liability  war.  Under  this  the- 
ory, an  aggressor  may  reject  a  compromise 
settlement  and  may  gamble  on  war  to  win 
everything  In  the  comfortable  knowledge 
that  even  In  defeat  he  will  lose  nothing.  For. 
If  his  war  falls,  he  may  insist  on  reinstating 
the  original  compromise  and  claim  rights  un- 
der It  There  Is  scant  justice  In  this  position, 
and  less  realism. 
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Comment;  In  franker  moments,  when  they 
are  talking  to  fellow  Arabs  back  home  and 
not  to  American  audiences.  Arab  leaders  have 
conceded  that  their  exploitation  of  the  Pal- 
estine resolution  was  propaganda  shibboleth. 

The  former  Egyptian  Foreign  Minister.  Dr. 
Mohammed  Salah  ed-Dln,  declared  In  Cairo: 

"It  Is  neither  right  nor  honorable  for  Arab 
statesmen  to  continue  to  hide  behind  those 
diplomatic  answers  that  they  cannot  con- 
sider peace  with  Israel  until  It  implements 
UN  resolutions.  The  truth  Is  that  we  will  by 
no  means  be  satisfied  by  the  Implementation 
of  the  UN  resolutions.  These  resolutions  may 
provide  Arab  statesmen  with  clever  means  of 
getting  out  of  trouble  at  the  UN  or  in  press 
interviews,  but  the  Arab  peoples  are  not 
afraid  to  disclose  that  they  will  not  be  sat- 
isfied by  anything  less  than  the  obliteration 
of  Israel  from  the  map  of  the  Middle  East." 
(XJAfisri,  Cairo,  Apr.  11,  1954) 

MaJ.  Salah  Salem,  former  Minister  for 
Sudan  Affairs  in  the  Egyptian  Cabinet  (quot- 
ed In  the  Manchester  Guardian,  Jan.  25. 
1955)  ; 

"Egj  pt  will  strive  to  erase  the  shame  of 
the  Palestine  war,  even  if  Israel  should  ful- 
fill the  UN  resolutions.  It  will  not  sign  a 
peace  with  her  even  If  Israel  shotild  consist 
only  of  Tel  Aviv.  We  will  never  put  up  ■with 
it." 

The  Jordan  newspaper,  Falastin,  on  Feb 
19.  1956: 

•'Any  Arab  demanding  the  implementation 
of  the  1947  UN  partition  decision  Is  mistaken 
and  every  American  who  thinks  modification 
of  the  border  will  satisfy  the  two  conflicting 
sides  is  an  idiot  ...  In  the  eyes  of  every  Arab 
patriot,  whether  Moslem  or  Christian,  the 
problem  is  one  of  existence  and  not  of  bor- 
ders. It  Is  one  of  the  existence  of  either  the 
Jews  cr  the  Arabs." 

On  Aug.  24.  1964,  the  Egyptian  weekly. 
Rose  El-Youssef,  interviewed  Secretary  Gen- 
eral Hassouna  of  the  Arab  League  about  the 
summit  conferences.  He  said: 

"Arab  states  must  demand  implementa- 
tion of  UN  decisions  in  the  International 
arena  and  this  reveals  the  degree  to  which 
the  basis  of  the  existence  of  Israel  Is  spuri- 
ous. Her  entire  basis  is  contrary  to  UN  de- 
cisions. .  .  .  The  demand  that  she  honor 
these  decisions  actually  means  the  destruc- 
tion oi  Israel's  illegal  existence." 

Question 

What  did  the  armistice  agreements  mean? 

After  1949,  Arab-Israel  relations  were  theo- 
retically governed  by  the  UN  armistice  agree- 
ments and  machinery. 

But  attitudes  toward  the  armistice  agree- 
inents  differed. 

Israelis  regarded  them  as  a  step  toward 
peace. 

Arabs  regarded  them  as  an  Intermission  In 
hostilities;  they  Insisted  tl:at  they  were  in 
a  state  of  war. 

From  the  Record 

The  language  of  the  agreements  speaks  for 

itself. 

Article  1.  paragraph  4  of  the  Egyptian- 
Israel  armistice  agreement  said:  "The  estab- 
lishment of  an  armistice  between  the  armed 
forces  of  the  two  parties  is  accepted  as  an 
indispensable  step  to-vvard  the  liquidation  of 
armed  conflict  aud  the  restoration  of  peace 
m  Palestine." 

Article  12,  para^rraph  2  provides  that  the 
azreement  "shall  remain  in  force  until  a 
peace  settlement  between  the  parties  Is 
achieved." 

On  Aug.  4,  1949.  the  U.S.  delegate,  W.irren 
Austin,  told  the  Security  Council  that  "the 
armistice  agreements  which  we  have  before 
us  today  cannot  be  changed  without  the 
mutual  consent  of  the  parties — thev  will  be 
terminated  by  the  establishment  of  a  per- 
manent peace.  These  armistice  agreements 
contain  provisions  which  make  them.  In  fact. 


non-aggression  pacts.  These  agreements  have 
a  real  strength  and  impose  firm  and  weighty 
obligations  on  the  parties." 

3.    THE    AGGRESSION    IN     1956 

The  Arab  thesis  that  Arab  states  have  a 
right  to  remain  in  a  state  of  belligerence  with 
a  neighbor  is  the  prime  cause  of  the  contin- 
uing conflict. 

Because  she  claimed  to  be  in  a  state  of 
belligerence  with  Israel.  Egypt  closed  the 
Suez  Canal  to  Israel  shipping. 

On  Aug.  9.  1949,  the  U.N.  Mixed  Armistice 
Commission,  shortly  after  it  was  established 
upheld  Israel  .s  complaint  that  Egypt  was  il- 
legally blocking  the  Canal. 

On  June  12.  1951,  Gen.  William  Rilev,  the 
UNTSO  chief-of-staff,  concurred. 

On  Sept.  1.  1951.  the  Security  Council  ruled 
that  Egypt  could  not  remain  in  a  state  of 
belligerence  and  ordered  Egypt  to  open  the 
Canal. 

But  Egypt  refused  to  comply  with  the  UN 
decision — one  of  the  major  factors  which  led 
to  war  in  1956.  and  again  in  1967. 

In  addition  to  closing  the  Canal,  Egypt  in- 
stalled artillery  at  Sharm  el-Sheikh,  and 
biirred  Israel  shipping  through  the  Straits  of 
Tiran. 

Egypt  stimulated  and  directed  fedayeeu 
border  raids  deep  Into  the  heart  of  Israel 
territory,  Inflicting  many  civilian  casualties. 

That  was  also  a  glaring  violation  of  the 
iirmisiice  agreement. 

Article  III,  paragraph  2  of  the  armistice 
contained  a  provision  that  no  •'para-military 
forces  of  either  Party,  Including  non-regular 
forces,  shall  commit  any  warlike  or  hostile 
act  against  the  military  or  para-mllitary 
forces  of  the  other  Party,  or  against  civilians 
in  territory  under  the  control  of  that  Party." 

And  paragraph  3  of  that  article  stated  that 
"no  warlike  act  or  act  of  hostility  shall  be 
conducted  from  territory  controlled  by  one 
of  the  Parties  to  this  Agreement  against  the 
other  Party." 

In  1955,  Egypt  began  to  Import  arms  from 
the  Soviet  bloc. 

Nasser  stepped  up  propaganda  against  the 
West  in  Asia  and  Africa.  He  tried  to  under- 
mine U.S.  relations  with  new,  friendly  gov- 
ernments. His  special  targets  were  Jordan 
a::d  Iraq. 

In  1956.  he  nationalized  the  Suez  Canal. 

The  UN  was  unable  to  curb  Egypt  or  to  en- 
force its  decisions.  In  October  1956,  Nasser 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  Jordan. 

Israel  then  moved  against  Eg>'pt,  c.ipturing 
Gaza  and  Sinai  and  reaching  the  Suez  Canal. 
She  had  the  support  of  Britain  and  France. 

The  April  1969  Near  East  Report  supple- 
ment on  the  1956  war.  reprinted  the  many 
comments  of  authoritative  observers  about 
Egypt's  responsibility  for  that  war.  Compar- 
ing Nasser  with  Hitler,  some  likened  his 
seizure  of  the  Canal  with  Hitler's  occupation 
of  the  Rhineland. 

But  the  United  States  joined  with  the 
Soviet  Union  in  a  campaign  to  force  Israel 
to  v^'ithdraw.  Tliere  was  widespread  criti- 
cism of  the  United  States  because  we  did  not, 
at  the  very  least,  require  Egypt  to  renounce 
belligerence  and  to  enter  into  peace  negotia- 
tions. 

And  Egypt  again  violated  Us  undertaking 
to  keep  the  Canal  open  for  all  shipping. 

Testimony:  Tliis  l.s  an  excerpt  from  Am- 
bassador Abba  Eban's  statement  to  the  UN 
Security  Council  on  Oct.  30.  1956: 

"During  the  six  years  during  which  this 
belligerency  has  operated  in  violation  of  the 
Armistice  Agreement  there  have  occurred 
1.843  cases  of  armed  robbery  and  thef!.  1.339 
cases  of  armed  clashes  with  Egyptian  armed 
forces.  435  cases  of  incursions  from  Egyptian 
controlled  territory,  172  cases  of  sabotage 
perpetrated  by  Egyptian  military  units  and 
fedayeen  in  Israel.  As  a  result  of  these  actions 
of  Egyptian  hostility  within  Israel.  364  Is- 
raelis were  wounded  and  101  killed.  In  1956 


alone,  as  a  result  of  this  aspect  of  Egyptian 
aggression.  28  Israelis  were  killed  and  127 
wounded  ..." 

Comment :    And  two  days  later,  the  New 
York  Times  declared  in  a  biting  editorial: 

".  .  .  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  permit 
Colonel  Nasser  to  pose  before  the  United 
NaUons  or  the  world  as  the  innocent  victim 
of  aggression,  or  to  hold  a  protecting  hand 
over  him.  On  the  contrary,  insofar  as  there  is 
any  one  man  guilty  of  aggression  it  is  the 
Egyption  President,  for  he  has  waged  war 
against  Israel.  Britain  and  Prance  by  propa- 
ganda, by  guru-unning,  by  Infiltration  of 
murderous  bands,  by  stirring  up  rebellion  in 
French  North  Air.ca,  by  seizing  the  Suez 
Canal  by  force  and  scrapping  a  treaty  in  the 
same  manner  in  which  Hitler  marched  into 
the  Rhineland.  by  blocking  the  caua!  for  Is- 
raeli shipping  in  defiance  of  United  Nations 
order — finally  by  his  whole  loudly  proclaimed 
program  of  throwing  Israel  into  the  sea  m  al- 
liance with  other  Arab  states  and  creating  an 
Arab  empire  under  his  hegemony  which 
would  expand  his  influence  in  concentric 
circles  to  all  Africa  and  the  whole  Moslem 
world  .  .  ." 

One  of  the  many  critics,  Walter  Lippmann, 
wrote : 

"To  ignore  the  Egyptian  raids  and  to  treat 
Israel  as  if  it  were  the  aggressor  and  Egypt  as 
if  it  were  the  innocent  victim  .  .  .  was  a 
grave  mistake  in  policy,  indefensible  in  prin- 
ciple and  in  fact  entirely  unrealistic  and  im- 
practicable." 

4      THE   AGGRESSION    IN    1967 

Israel's  preemptive  strike  on  June  5  was  an 
inevitable  and  imperative  response  to  Egypt's 
threatened  attack. 

The  Arab  buildup  which  led  to  the  six-day 
war  had  begun  In  February  1966.  ■with  two 
menacing  developments. 

Pre.sident  Nasser  had  abandoned  his  drive 
Tor  Arab  unity  because  he  wanted  to  orj.mize 
a  new  coalition  of  radical  Arab  states. 

Frustrated  in  his  Yemen  war.  and  provoked 
by  a  ■worsening  economic  situation,  Nasser 
made  a  bitter  speech  in  February  1966.  lash- 
ing out  at  The  United  Slates,  at  Saudi  Arabia 
and  at  Israel.  He  charged  that  Western- 
oriented  states  were  forging  v.n  Islamic 
grouping  to  oppose  and  overthrow  him. 

Colncidentally.  the  same  week,  a  leftist 
military  clique  affiliated  with  the  Baath  Party 
seized  power  in  Syria  and  rpened  a  ne-A-  cam- 
paign of  terrorism  against  Israel. 

Russians  encouraged  and  exploited  these 
developments. 

They  gave  new  military  and  economic  aid 
to  the  Syrians,  who  were  in  a  strategic  posi- 
tion to  damage  Western  oil  Interehts  In  Iraq. 
to  endanger  the  pro-Western  King  Hu.s.sein 
of  Jordan  and  to  harass  the  Israelis. 

At  the  same  time,  they  continued  to  bolster 
Nasser  with  military,  diplomatic  ar.d  eco- 
nomic aid.  as  he  sought  to  consolidate  his 
power  aijd  their  influence  in  Yemen,  in  Aden 
and  ill  South  Arabia,  and  to  subvert  the  pro- 
Western  King  Faisal  In  Saudi  Arabia 

Russians  sought  a  rapprochement  between 
Baaihists  and  Nasserites  while  .Soviet  war- 
ships sailed  Into  the  Mediterranean  to  s)iadow 
the  U.S.  Seventh  Fleet. 

Question 

What  impelled  the  Russians  to  assume  this 
new  aggressive  posture  In  1966? 

Perhaps  they  believed  that  the  United 
States — preocciipied  In  Viet  Nam — would  be 
unable  to  counter  hostility  elsewhere. 

Perhaps  they  demonstrated  against  the 
West  in  the  Far  East  because  passivity  In  the 
Far  East  had  made  them  vulnerable  to  Mao- 
ist rebuke. 

Tlie  overthrow  of  Nkrumah,  Sukarno  and 
Ben  Bella  seemed  to  lnd:c:ite  that  leftist  lead- 
ers were  on  the  way  out.  Perhaps  they  feared 
that  Nasser  was  next — a  death  blow  to  their 
influence  in  the  region. 

The  Near  East  looked  like  an  area  In  which 
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the  Russians,  by  exacerbating  the  Arab-Israel 
conflict,  might  recoup. 

Terrorist  attacks — always  vicious — grew 
more  frequent  and  virulent.  In  1965.  Israel 
counted  35  raids.  In  1966,  there  were  41.  In 
the  first  four  months  of  1967,  there  were  37. 
In  addition,  the  Syrian  army  shelled  Israel 
villages  from  the  Oolan  Heights. 

Israel  complained  to  the  Security  Council, 
but  the  Russians  protected  the  Syrians  with 
their  veto. 

Prom  that  time  on.  there  was  no  stopping 
the  extremists.  The  Syrians  were  demanding 
instant,  open  and  all-out  war  against  Israel. 
They  attempted  to  enlist  Egypt  and  other 
Arab  states  in  their  campaign. 

Early  In  April,  the  Syrians  opened  fire  on 
Israel  tractors  on  the  shore  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  with  machine  guns,  tanks  and  heavy 
mortars.  Israel  planes  rose  to  down  six  Syrian 
MIGs.  Syrians  complained  that  the  Egyptians 
had  failed  to  come  to  their  aid. 

Myth:  Moscow  claimed  that  Israel  was 
maasing  troops  on  the  Syrian  frontier. 

Fact:  In  May,  the  Syrians  sent  Nasser  an 
alarming  report  that  Israel  had  concentrated 
19  brigades  on  their  frontier. 

Later,  In  his  post-war  speeches,  Nasser  said 
that  he  had  checked  and  had  established 
that  there  were  Indeed  13  brigades.  In  truth. 
there  were  none.  But  Nasser  Insisted  that  he 
had  moved  his  troops  In  order  to  discharge 
his  duty  to  his  Arab  brothers. 

Presumably.  Nasser  acted  at  the  behest  of 
the  concerned  Russians.  In  March,  Gromyko 
had  advised  him  to  withdraw  some  troops 
from  Yemen  and  deploy  them  in  the  Sinai 
peninsula  in  order  to  put  military  pressure 
on  Israel's  southern  frontier. 

In  May,  the  Russians  "informed"  an 
Egyptian  parliamentary  delegation  In  Moscow 
that  Israel  was  massing  troops  on  the  Syrian 
frontier. 

The  United  States  and  the  United  Nations 
both  assured  Nasser  that  he  was  misinform- 
ed, that  Israel  was  not  mobilizing  and  that 
there  was  no  need  for  Nasser  to  move.  UN 
Secretary  General  U  Thant  so  reported  on 
May  19,  1967. 

When  Soviet  Ambassador  Dmitri  Chuvak- 
hln  made  a  post-midnight  call  on  Prime 
Minister  Levi  Eshkol  to  deliver  Moscow's 
charge  that  Israel  was  concentrating  troops 
near  Syria,  Eshkol  offered  to  take  him  to  the 
Galilee  so  that  he  could  see  for  himself  that 
the  protest  was  groundless.  But  the  Soviet 
diplomat  rep' led  that  he  was  sure  that  Mos- 
cow knew  what  It  was  protesting  about:  he 
refused  Eshkol's  Invitation. 

Nasser  himself  knew  that  there  was  no 
legitimate  excuse  for  the  Egyptian  troop 
buildup  In  the  Sinai. 

Testimony:  In  a  post-war  trial  of  54  of- 
ficers charged  with  conspiracy  against  Nasser, 
former  War  Minister  Shamseddln  Badran 
testified  that  Gen.  Mohammed  Fawzl,  Egyp- 
tian chlef-of-staff,  had  personnally  Investi- 
gated Russian  and  Syrian  reports  that  Israel 
was  massing  forces  to  attack  S5Tla,  but  had 
reported  back  that  "the  Russians  must  have 
been  having  hallucinations." 

Nasser  Moves  into  Sinai 
On  May  15.  the  anniversary  of  Israel's  In- 
dependence, Egyptian  forces  rolled  into  Sinai. 
On    May    17,   Cairo   Radio's   Voice   of  the 
Arabs  proclaimed: 

"All  Egypt  Is  now  prepared  to  plunge  into 
total  war  which  will  put  an  end  to  Israel." 

And  Ousts  UNEF 

Nasser's  troops  occupied  Sharm  el-Sheikh. 
He  insisted  tha«.  U  Thant  withdraw  UNEF, 
and  the  UN  Secretary  General  yielded  to  Nas- 
ser's demand,  opening  the  way  for  an  Egyp- 
tian military  take-over  of  the  Tlran  Straits. 

On  May  18,  the  Voice  of  the  Arabs  an- 
nounced: 

•  As  of  today,  there  no  longer  exists  an  In- 
ternational emergency  force  to  protect  Israel. 
We  shall  exercise  patience  no  more.  We  shall 


not  complain  any  more  to  the  UN  about 
Israel.  The  sole  method  we  shall  apply  against 
Israel  is  a  total  war  which  will  result  in  the 
final  extermination  of  Zionist  existence." 

There  was  an  enthusiastic  echo  In  Syria: 

"Our  forces  are  now  entirely  ready  not  only 
to  repulse  the  aggression,  but  to  initiate  the 
act  of  liberation  itself,  and  to  explode  the 
Zionist  presence  in  the  Arab  homeland.  The 
Syrian  army,  with  Its  finger  on  the  trigger,  is 
united.  ...  I,  as  a  military  man,  believe  that 
the  time  has  come  to  enter  into  the  battle 
of  liberation."  (Defense  Minister  Hafez  Asad, 
May  20,  1967) 

'The  Israelis  protested.  When  they  had 
withdrawn  their  troops  from  Slnal  in  1957  It 
was  on  the  assumption  that  UNEF  would  be 
stationed  in  Gaza  and  at  Sharm  el-Sheikh 
to  prevent  terrorism  and  to  keep  the  Straits 
of  Tlran  open  to  Israel  shipping. 

At  this  critical  moment,  the  suggestion 
was  made  that  UNEF  be  moved  over  to  the 
Israel  side  of  the  frontier.  But  a  look  at  the 
map  shows  that  this  would  have  served  no 
purpose,  since  UN  troops  would  have  been  a 
long  way  from  Sharm  el-Sheikh. 

And  Closes  the  Straits 

U  Thant  fiew  to  Cairo  to  ask  for  a  breathing 
spell,  but  Nasser  anticipated  him  with  his 
declaration  closing  the  Straits  to  Israel  ship- 
ping. 

Nasser  knew  that  these  drastic  and  provoc- 
ative acts  would  make  war  "almost  certain." 
This  is  what  he  told  Field  Marshal  Abdul 
Hakim  Amer  (who  allegedly  committed  sui- 
cide in  September  1967).  according  to  testi- 
mony in  the  March  1968  trials  in  Cairo.  And 
he  proclaimed  it  to  the  world  on  May  22, 
when  he  told  the  Egyptian  army  In  Sinai: 

"The  Israel  flag  sliall  not  go  through  the 
Gulf  of  Aqaba,  Our  sovereignty  over  the  en- 
trance to  the  Gulf  cannot  be  disputed.  If 
Israel  wishes  to  threaten  war,  we  tell  her 
"You  are  welcome.'  " 

Washington  and  London  were  shocked; 
they  knew  that  Israel  could  not  tolerate  a 
ijlockade  of  her  southern  port.  Eshkol  ap- 
pealed for  peace  and  Eban  came  to  Washing- 
ton to  remind  President  Johnson  of  the  1957 
commitment  to  uphold  Israel's  navigation 
rights  in  the  Straits  of  Tiran. 

And  Breaks  a  Promise 

The  Israelis  recalled  that  Egypt  had  recog- 
nized the  international  character  of  the 
Straits  as  far  back  as  Jan,  28,  1950,  when 
Egj'pt  sent  a  note  to  the  American  Embassy 
in  Cairo  that  she  had  no  intention  of  inter- 
fering in  any  way  with  peaceful  shipping  in 
the  Straits  of  Tlran: 

"It  goes  without  saying  that  this  passage 
(through  the  Straits  of  Tiran)  will  remain 
free  as  in  the  past  in  conformity  with  inter- 
national practice  and  with  the  recognized 
principle  of  international  law." 

In  an  attempt  to  reassure  the  Israelis  and 
avert  conflict,  Johnson  went  on  television  to 
reaffirm  the  1957  commitment — within  a  few 
hours  after  Nasser  had  acted. 

But,  unwIUlng  to  act  alone,  the  United 
States  sought  the  supptort  of  other  maritime 
pwwers  for  a  declaration  that  the  Straits 
should  be  open. 

From  the  Record 

Back  In  1957.  17  maritime  powers  had  de- 
clared at  the  UN  that  Israel  had  a  right  to 
transit  the  Straits. 

Moreover,  the  Convention  on  the  Terri- 
torial Sea  and  Contiguous  Zone  adopted  by 
the  UN  Conference  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea  on 
Apr.  27,  1958,  by  a  62-1  vote  (nine  absten- 
tions! and  effective  from  Sept.  10,  1964,  stip- 
ulated : 

"There  shall  be  no  suspension  of  the  inno- 
cent passage  of  foreign  ships  through  straits 
which  are  used  for  international  navigation 
between  one  part  of  the  high  seas  and  an- 
other part  of  the  high  seas  or  the  territorial 
sea  of  a  foreign  state." 


And  as  one  delegate  explained,  "what  was 
in  everybody's  mind,  without  being  officially 
stated,  was  the  Straits  of  Tiran." 

Who  was  the  aggressor? 

Nasser  answered  that  question  with  a  :eries 
of  declarations  on  the  eve  of  the  1967  war: 

May  27:  "Our  basic  objective  will  be  the 
destruction  of  Israel.  The  Arab  people  want 
to  fight. 

"The  meaning  of  Sharm  el -Sheikh  is  a 
confrontation  with  Israel.  Adopting  this 
measure  obligates  us  to  be  ready  to  embark 
on  a  general  war  with  Israel." 

May  28:  "We  will  not  accept  any  ...  co- 
existence with  Israel  .  .  .  Today  the  issue  Is 
not  the  establishment  of  peace  between  the 
Arab  states  and  Israel.  .  .  .  The  war  with 
Israel  Is  In  effect  since  1948." 

May  30:  "The  armies  of  Egypt,  Jordan, 
Syria  and  Lebanon  are  poised  on  the  borders 
of  Israel  ...  to  face  the  challenge,  while 
standing  behind  us  are  the  armies  of  Iraq, 
Algeria,  Kuwait,  Sudan  and  the  whole  Arab 
nation.  This  act  will  astoiuid  the  world.  To- 
day they  will  know  that  the  Arabs  are  ar- 
ranged for  battle,  the  critical  hour  has  ar- 
rived. We  have  reached  the  stage  of  serious 
action  and  not  of  mere  declarations." 

HUSSEIN    GOES    ALONG 

On  May  30.  Hussein  went  to  Cairo,  kissed 
Nasser  tuid  signed  a  flve-year  mutual  defense 
pact  with  Egypt.  This  was  a  sharp  blow  for 
American  policy — another  major  step  to- 
ward East-West  polarization.  And  it  meant 
that  Israel  now  had  a  hostile  Arab  alliance 
on  three  frontiers.  This  was  a  repeat  of  the 
encirclement  threat  of  1956. 

Hussein  and  Nasser  agreed  that  an  attack 
on  one  was  an  attack  on  both  and  they  com- 
mitted themselves  "to  hasten  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  attacked  state."  They  set  up  a 
defense  council  and  a  joint  command. 

"At  the  beginning  of  military  operations, 
the  chlef-of-staff  of  the  UAR  armed  forces 
will  take  over  the  command  of  such  opera- 
tions in  both  countries,"  the  text  read.  The 
agreement  is  automatically  renewable  for 
subsequent  periods  of  five  years. 

Prom  the  Record 

Hussein  explained  it  in  a  proclamation  to 
his  troops  on  May  31 : 

"I  have  been  motivated  to  sign  the  defense 
agreement  because  I  am  certain  that  I  am 
fulfilling  my  duty  and  respond  to  all  your 
aspirations.  My  hope  is  that  our  nation  will 
stand  up  to  the  challenge  and  the  responsi- 
bility. With  the  help  of  God  and  thanks  to 
the  solidarity  of  the  Arabs  we  will  see  the 
victory  of  truth  over  the  lies  of  the  enemy." 

Comment:  On  May  31,  the  authoritative 
Cairo  dally  Al  Akhbai  put  it  more  bluntly: 

"Under  terms  of  the  military  agreement 
signed  with  Jordan,  Jordanian  artillery,  co- 
ordinated with  the  forces  of  Egypt  and  Syria, 
Is  In  a  position  to  cut  Israel  In  two  at  Kal- 
kilya,  where  Israeli  territory  between  the 
Jordan  armistice  line  and  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  is  only  12  kilometers  wide.  .  .  .  The  mil- 
itary encirclement  of  Israel  by  Arab  forces — 
Jordan  to  the  east.  Syria  to  the  northeast, 
Egypt  to  the  southwest  and  Lebanon  in  the 
north — bears  out  Ben  Gurion's  fear  that 
Israel  could  yet  find  herself  In  the  vise  of  a 
nutcracker." 

Later  In  an  interview  with  Al  Hayat  on 
June  2,  Hussein  declared: 

"Our  Increased  cooperation  with  Egypt 
and  other  Arab  states  both  in  the  east  and 
in  the  west  will  enable  us  to  march  along 
the  right  road  which  will  lead  us  to  the 
erasure  of  the  shame  and  the  liberation  of 
Palestine.  This  is  a  cornerstone  of  our 
policy." 

All  This  and  Iraq  Too 

In  his  book,  My  "War"  with  Israel,  Hussein 
makes  it  clear  that  he  knew  that  war  be- 
came "Inevitable"  when  Nasser  forced  the 
removal  of  UN  troops  and  "Inescapable" 
after  Nasser  closed  Aqaba  and  massed  troops 
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in  Slnal,  Even  though  Jordan  "had  no  real 
hope  of  winning"  a  war,  Hussein  offered  his 
forces  to  Egypt:  "...  Nasser  never  called 
on  us.  It  was  we  who  called  on  him." 

Egyptian  forces  moved  into  Jordan.  An 
Egyptian  general,  Abdul  Monelm  Rlyad,  took 
command.  American  Patton  tanks  were  now 
on  the  West  Bank,  where  Israelis  and  Ameri- 
oans  had  hoped  they  would  never  be  sta- 
tioned. And  Hussein  used  them  against 
Itrael. 

Nasser  tightened  the  noose  around  Israel 
on  June  4,  when  he  persuaded  Iraq  to  join 
the  alliance. 

On  May  31,  President  Aref  of  Iraq  declared : 

"The  existence  of  Israel  is  an  error  which 
must  be  rectified.  This  Is  our  opportunity  to 
wipe  out  the  Ignominy  which  has  been  with 
us  since  1948.  Our  goal  is  clear — to  wipe  Is- 
rael off  the  map." 

Question 

Why  did  Israel  have  to  strike? 

The  question  seems  rhetorical,  for  obvi- 
ously she  had  no  alternative. 

Israel  now  faced  a  triple  threat. 

She  was  surrounded  by  armies  which  would 
be  able  to  use  Soviet  weapons  on  all  frontiers 
(and  U.S.  and  British  weapons  on  one  of 
them) . 

Her  window  to  the  Orient,  to  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  the  east  coast  of  Africa  was  now 
closed. 

Her  industrial  and  agricultural  economy 
was  threatened  because  she  had  to  mobilize 
all  her  reservists  to  counter  heavily  armed 
Arab  soldiers  on  all  frontiers.  Israel,  a  small 
country,  cannot  afford  for  any  length  of  time 
to  maintain  universal  mobilization  and  in- 
definite diversion  from  Industrial  and  agri- 
cultural production. 

The  Israelis  themselves  were  oonvlnced 
that  the  Arabs  would  attack.  Each  day's  de- 
lay, they  feared,  would  Increase  Arab  strik- 
ing power  and  the  number  of  casualties 
which  Israel  would  suffer. 

(Hussein's  book  confirms  that  both  Egypt 
and  Jordan  were  prepared  to  take  the  of- 
fensive as  soon  as  troop  and  aerial  support 
arrived  from  Iraq,  Saudi  Arabia  and  Syria.) 

Israel  moved  against  Egypt  on  June  5. 

In  the  light  of  the  record,  the  question  of 
who  fired  the  first  shot  that  morning  Is  ir- 
relevant. Arabs  had  fired  many  first  shots  on 
many  mornings  for  some  19  years.  For  all 
these  years,  the  Arab  states  had  maintained 
a  state  of  belligerency  against  Israel.  And  for 
all  that  time,  Israel  had  asked  for  negotia- 
tions and  peace.  Nasser  fired  the  first  shot 
by  closing  the  Straits  on  May  23. 

From  the  Record 

In  the  minds  of  most  Americans,  there 
is  no  doubt  as  to  who  was  responsible  for  the 
outbreak  of  war.  President  Johnson,  on  June 
19.  declared: 

"If  a  single  act  of  folly  was  more  respon- 
sible for  this  explosion  than  any  other.  It  was 
the  arbitrary  and  dangerous  announced  deci- 
sion that  the  Straits  of  Tlran  would  be  closed. 
The  right  of  Innocent  maritime  passage  must 
be  preserved  for  all  nations." 

Question 

Why  did  Nasser  risk  uar? 

The  Egyptian  leader  was  a  victim  of  poor 
Intelligence  and  rich  imagination. 

It  Is  equally  obvious  that  Soviet  policy- 
makers miscalculated.  The  Russians  over- 
estimated Arab  military  prowess  and  under- 
estimated the  strength  and  determination  of 
the  Israel  army. 

Perhaps  they  were  hoping  for  a  diplomatic 
showdown  which  would  force  Israel  to  accept 
Nassers  terms  as  a  price  for  "peace."  Or, 
perhaps,  they  were  gambling  on  a  "little 
*ar,"  In  which  Israel  would  suffer  some 
bombing  raids  on  her  congested  cities  and 
a  swift  defeat  which  force  her  to  sue  for  a 
Nasser-dictated  peace. 


Question 

Why  did  Hussein  get  in? 

Israel  did  not  move  against  Jordan.  Hus- 
sein could  have  remained  out  of  the  war. 
Israel  sent  this  message  to  Hussein  on  June 
5,  after  Hussein  had  started  his  assault  on 
Jewish  Jerusalem. 

"We  shall  not  initiate  any  action  whatso- 
ever against  Jordan.  However,  should  Jordan 
open  hostilities,  we  shall  react  with  all  our 
might  and  he  will  have  to  bear  the  full 
responsibility  for  all  the  consequences." 

But  Jordan  responded  with  bullets  and 
shells. 

On  June  5,  at  9:15  a.m..  Radio  Amman  told 
its  people: 

"The  hoped-for  moment  has  arrived.  The 
hour  which  you  longed  for  is  here.  Forward 
to  arms,  to  battle,  to  new  pages  of  glory.  To 
regain  our  rights,  to  smash  the  aggressor,  to 
revenge." 

Within  two  days,  the  war  was  over  for 
Jordan.  But,  on  June  6  at  6:00  p.m..  Radio 
Amman  was  still  lying  to  the  Jordanian 
people : 

"Today,  the  soldiers  of  Hussein  have 
brought  drwm  to  the  Jewish  strong- 
holds In  Jerusalem.  They  have  destroyed  the 
Knesset  and  have  liberated  the  holy  soil  from 
the  Zionists.  The  heroic  soldiers  of  Hussein 
are  marching  forward  toward  Tel  Aviv." 

For  their  Irresponsibility,  Arab  leaders  paid 
a  huge  price  In  life  and  land. 

By  the  time  the  war  ended.  Israel  forces 
had  crushed  four  Arab  armies  and  had  oc- 
cupied Gaza,  the  Sinai  peninsula  and  Sharm 
el-Shelkh.  the  Old  City  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
West  Bank  of  the  Jordan,  and  the  Golan 
Heights  m  SjTla. 


THE  SURPLUS  THAT  NEVER  WAS 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  Senators  to  an  editorial 
entitled  "The  Surplus  That  Never  Was," 
published  in  the  Washington  Evening 
Starof  July  28, 1970. 

The  editorial  notes  how  easily  expend, 
itures  are  approved,  and  the  harder  task 
of  providing  tax  revenue  to  equal  those 
increased  expenditures. 

This  is  the  point  that  emphasizes  the 
need  for  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
control  deficit  spending  by  requiring  a 
balanced  budget  except  during  national 
emergencies.  We  need  to  establish  na- 
tional priorities. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  StjRPLtJs  That  Never  Was 

One  feature  of  President  Nixon's  economic 
"game  plan"  was  doomed  from  the  outset. 
This  was  the  provision  for  a  largely  symbolic 
$1.3  biUlon  federal  siu-plus  in  the  fiscal 
year  that  began  in  1971.  The  President  went 
to  some  pains,  in  the  Interest  of  fighting 
Inflationary  psychology  and  convincing  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  to  make  the  surplus 
"credible."  Some  programs  were  chopped  re- 
peatedly in  the  budget-making  process,  and 
an  efl'ort  was  made  to  minimize  dependence 
on  Congress'  approval  of  revenue  proposals. 

The  budget  had  one  wide  credibility  gap 
that,  even  if  everything  else  went  according 
to  plan,  put  the  slender  surplus  Into  the 
realm  of  make-believe.  This  was  the  expecta- 
tion that  federal  pay  Increases  originally 
scheduled  for  July  1  of  this  year  could  be 
put  off  until  January  1. 1971. 

The  antl-lnflatlonary  gesture  quickly 
proved  to  be  empty.  A  wildcat  p)ost,\'.  workers' 
strike  brought  the  government  to  its  knees. 


and  the  result  was  a  6  percent  retroactive 
pay  Increase  for  all  federal  employees,  with 
the  postal  employes  due  for  another  8  per- 
cent. Fiscal  1970  and  1971  suddenly  were 
tiuned  into  deficit  years  for  all  the  admin- 
istration's rhetoric  about  fiscal  restrsilnt. 

Now  the  administration's  estimate  of  a 
$1.3  billion  deficit  in  the  new  fiscal  year  is 
proving  to  be  as  Illusory  as  the  earlier  plan 
for  a  surplus.  Congress'  Joint  Committee  on 
Reduction  of  Federal  Expenditures  recently 
came  up  with  an  estimate  that  the  deficit 
might  grow  to  $7  billion  or  more.  Other,  less 
official  estimates  of  the  threatened  deficit 
go  as  high  as  $15  billion. 

The  reason  for  this  Is  familiar.  Congress- 
men find  Irresistible  the  need  to  Increase 
spending  on  various  domestic  programs.  But 
the  legislators  do  not  feel  as  strong  a  com- 
pulsion to  raise  revenues  commensuraiely. 
Thus  health  spending  is  increased  over  a 
presidential  veto,  and  the  postal  pay  In- 
crease nears  enactment,  while  administration 
revenue  requests  languish. 

The  pattern  for  fiscal  1971  may  be  too 
firmly  set  to  expect  much  change,  especially 
with  the  congressional  elections  looming  In 
November.  But  it  is  certain  that  difficult 
fiscal  decisions  He  ahead,  and  they  will 
play  a  large  part  in  the  success  or  failure 
of  the  long-term  effort  to  reconcile  the  de- 
sires for  price  stability  and  high  employ- 
ment in  a  sensibly  growing  economy. 

The  pent-up  demands  for  lmpro\ement 
of  American  society  mean  that  bllilons  more 
will  be  spent  on  such  monumental  tasks 
as  salvaging  the  cities,  preserving  the  en- 
vlroiunent  and  raising  the  least  favored  of 
our  citizens  from  poverty.  Even  tak'ng  the 
most  optimistic  view  of  world  affairs,  little 
of  this  money  will  be  provided  oy  cuts  in 
defense  spending,  whether  or  not  the  with- 
drawal from  Southeast  Asia  is  realized  either 
completely  or  soon. 

So  the  administration  is  certain  to  oi&ke 
substantial  new  tax  requests  for  fiscal  1972 
and  beyond.  Congress,  having  basked  for 
a  year  in  the  glow  of  the  tax  cuts  voted 
last  December,  will  have  to  come  up  with 
some  real  money . 


PROGRESS       TOWARD       PEACEFUL 
MIDDLE    EAST    SETTLEMENT 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
first  time  since  the  June  1967,  Arab- 
Israeli  confrontation  there  are  hopeful 
signs  that  some  progress  is  being  made 
towards  a  peaceful  Middle  East  settle- 
ment. While  the  American  peace  plan 
is  being  studied  by  the  various  conflicting 
parties,  the  overall  relationship  between 
the  Middle  East  situation  and  the  in- 
ternational political  climate  should  be 
kept  in  mind.  A  recent  article  by  John  J. 
O'Malley,  reprinted  from  the  San  Diego 
Union,  has,  In  my  opinion,  correctly  ana- 
lyzed this  relationship.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Unh-ed    States    Versus    Soviet    Union    Is 
Mideast  IsstE 

In  the  autumn  of  1961  Fidel  Castro  spent 
two  weeks  in  Moscow.  The  visit  concluded 
with  announcements  of  strengthened  Soviet 
economic  and  military  support  of  the  Castro 
revolutionary  government.  Large  groups  of 
Soviet  technicians  and  military  advisors  soon 
began  to  app>ear  in  Cuba. 

The  rest  is  history. 

The  Soviet  missiles  came  and  went.  A  Rus- 
sian gamble  failed,  because  the  United  States 
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had  blue  chips  to  play  and  the  courage  to 
play  them. 

The  same  drama  Is  now  being  re-enacted 
In  the  Middle  East — a  drama  every  bit  as 
sinister. 

Oamal  Abdel  Nasser  has  Just  concluded 
19  days  In  Moscow,  going  through  the  same 
cycle  as  his  Cuban  predecessor  nine  years 
before. 

But  there  are  many  differences.  The  Soviet 
aspirations  today  are  broader;  her  leverage 
Is  greater.  The  issues  are  vastly  more  com- 
plex. 

To  begin  with,  the  Middle  East  war  is  not 
primarily  an  Arab-Israeli  problem.  If  It  were, 
a  negotiated  settlement,  of  sorts  could  prob- 
ably be  contrived. 

The  question  of  resettling  the  Palestine 
refugees  is  soluble. 

The  free  navigation  of  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba 
and  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  right  of  the 
Israelis  to  a  permanent  place  of  equality  In 
the  Middle  East  sun  are  all  matters  which 
could  be  managed  In  a  step-by-step  settle- 
ment. 

Relinquishment  of  .some  of  the  territories 
seized  In  the  1967  war  is  a  negotiable  point. 
First  Minister  Golda  Melr  made  this  clear 
last  month  in  a  discussion  before  the  World 
Council  of  Synagogues. 

But  these  pKJints  are  not  being  negotiated, 
and  there  seems  little  likelihood  that  they 
v.'iU  be. 

The  reason  Is  simple.  The  Soviet  Union 
does  not  want  to  see  them  solved. 

Tliat  Is  not  to  say  the  Soviets  are  anxious 
to  see  the  Israelis  defeated.  To  the  contrary, 
they  parade  Israel  and  world  Zionism  before 
Ihe  Arab  nations  to  frighten  them  Into  ac- 
cepting Soviet  influence.  A  peaceful  solution 
would  remove  one  of  the  U  S  SR.'s  greatest 
levers  in  conflict  that  is  broader  than  the 
whole  Middle  East 

The  issue  Is  actually  the  Soviet  Union 
versus  the  United  States  of  America  In  West- 
ern Europe  and  the  Mediterranean. 

The  Soviets  want  us  out  of  Western  Europe. 
They  want  us  out  of  the  Medlteiranean. 
They  want  the  riches  of  the  Levant  and  they 
want  to  control  Suez,  the  gateway  to  the 
Indian  OcL^an. 

Unhappily,  these  broad  Soviet  aspirations 
are  moving  steadily  toward  fulfillment. 

From  Its  earlier  status  as  a  NATO  lake, 
the  Mediterranean  is  now  being  surrendered 
to  the  Soviets  almost  without  a  fight.  The 
British  have  left  Egypt  and  are  abandoning 
Libya.  France  is  gone  from  North  Africa. 
The  United  States  has  departed  Libya  and 
Morocco. 

Filling  the  voids  we  see  the  Soviet  Union, 
with  naval  bases  already  operating  In  Egypt 
and  Syria,  looking  hungrily  toward  that  day 
when  80  percent  of  Europrs  oil  supply  will 
be  controlled  by  Soviet  dominance  of  the 
eastern  Mediterranean. 

Certainly,  the  crisir.  th:'t  faces  us  in  the 
Middle  East  does  not  hinge  on  whether  the 
United  States  should  sell  more  Phantom  jets 
to  Israel.  It  Is  likely  that  the  .Soviets  preffr 
that  we  sell  aircraft  to  t'.ie  Israelis,  Just  so 
the  vislfii  of  an  overbearing,  hostile  America 
can  be  played  to  the  hilt  In  the  Arab  capitals. 

In  the  end,  the  solution  to  the  crisis  in 
the  Holy  Land  will  not  be  found  in  a  simple 
decision  o;i  aircraft  .sales.  It  will  be  found  in 
the  adoiUion  of  an  American  poEition  on  the 
Middle  E:'st  conflict  which  is  linked  to  Its 
position  on  the  pre^er.atlcn  of  freedom  in 
Western  Europe  rnd  in  the  Mediterranean. 
If  this  linkage  is  not  firm,  understood  and 
complete,  freedom  may  very  well  lose  In  r:1 
three  pl.ice.s. 

Looked  r.t  la  purely  l.'.boratory  terms,  t^ere 
are  certain  factor.s  which  must  be  carefully 
calculated   in  developing  a   U.S.  po'-I'lon. 

The  first  is  the  current  conviction  en  the 
p.'irt  of  most  AraiM  th^t  the  United  States 
of  America  is  irrevocably  hostile.  The  por- 
trait of  persr.nillti?s  of  itjturc  and  Infllence 
in   onr  government,   whc    ha.e   ;tr:.ng  pro- 


Israeli  convictions,  give  the  Arab  states  a 
feeling  of  hopelessness  with  respect  to  the 
offices  of  the  United  States  In  obtaining  a 
negotiated  peace  with  which  they  can  live. 
Indeed,  our  credibility  with  the  Arab  states 
Is  probably  Just  about  gone.  If  we  are  to 
exercise  any  meaningful  influence  toward 
a  negotiated  settlement  we  simply  must  re- 
establish some  of  that  credibility. 

A  second  factor,  related  to  the  first  Is  that 
there  is  no  prospect  of  a  decent  Middle  East 
settlement  resulting  from  large-scale  armed 
conflict.  The  Israelis  won  a  brilliant  six-day 
battle  In  1967,  against  a  well-equipped  but 
poorly  trained  Egyptian  army.  But  even  then, 
they  did  not  win  the  war. 

Now  they  are  confronted  with  a  far  better 
equipped,  better  trained  Soviet  puppet  force. 
There  is  no  chance  of  the  Israelis  winning  a 
war  of  attrition.  Nor  can  Israel  benefit  from 
direct  physical  Intervention  by  forces  from 
the  United  States- — or  elsewhere.  It  Is  a  tiny 
land,  certainly  no  place  for  massive  military 
operations  of  protracted  scope. 

What  this  all  means  Is  that  power  diplo- 
macy is  the  only  formula  for  effective  ac- 
tion. That  diplomacy  must  Involve  the  So- 
viets directly.  It  must  be  sufficiently  persua- 
tlve  to  force  them  to  reappral.se  the  prudence 
of  their  adventure  In  the  Middle  East  Just  as 
they  had  to  reappraise  their  actions  in  Cuba. 

When  the  Soviet  leadership  was  convinced 
that  persistence  In  their  Cuban  nuclear  ad- 
venture would  result  In  an  armed  invasion 
of  that  Island  by  the  United  States — and  the 
conseqtient  loss  of  Russia's  foothold  In  the 
Caribbean — they  quickly  reconsidered. 

When  the  Soviet  leadership  was  convinced 
that  their  nuclear  invasion  of  the  Western 
hemisphere  threatened  to  bring  on  similar 
U.S.  nuclear  pressure  on  their  southern  flank 
in  Turkey,  they  quickly  reconsidered. 

Unless  we  are  prepared  to  confront  the 
Soviets  with  realities  of  equivalent  gravity 
today,  there  is  little  likelihood  that  they  will 
heed  our  pleas  for  defusing  the  Middle  East 
crisis. 

Fortunately,  there  are  still  a  few  things 
that  we  can  do. 

Wc  can  strengthen  our  military  positions 
In  Turkey,  In  Greece,  In  Spain.  All  of  these 
nations  retain  some  respect  for  our  power 
and  our  reliability. 

We  can  make  a  new  and  powerful  run  at 
enhancing  our  economic  ties  In  Pakistan. 
Iran  and  Saudi  Arabia,  to  open  a  window  to 
the  Moslem  world,  and  we  can  make  the 
dollar  Investment  necessary  to  give  such  a 
program  meaning. 

We  can  establish  a  position  of  economic 
strength  In  Singapore  to  confront  the  So- 
viets directly  In  their  determination  to  re- 
place British   influence  there. 

We  can  create  a  United  States  Indian 
Ocean  fleet  to  fill  a  gaping  void. 

We  can  expand  the  size  of  our  fleet  In  the 
Mediterranean  to  make  clear  to  the  Soviets 
that  we  have  no  intention  of  defaulting  In 
that  area. 

All  of  these  are  actions  which  demand 
both  risk  and  resolve.  All  of  them  cost 
money.  But  they  are  the  kind — the  only 
klnd-^f  behavior  the  U.S.S.R.  will  under- 
stand. 


THE  PLIGHT  OF  MIGRANT  WORK- 
ERS: 'OUR  OPEN  SCANDAL'  — 
EDITORIAL  CALL  BY  HOUSTON 
POST  FOR  IMPROVING  THEIR  LOT 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
last  week  the  Subcommittee  on  Migra- 
tory Labor  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
anti  Public  Welfare,  under  the  able  lead- 
ership of  the  junior  Senator  from  Min- 
ntsoti  (Mr.  Monpale».  held  extensive 
hearrnpcs  on  tlie  problems  which  face 
Ameiica'.s  migrant  workers. 

One  of  the  most  moving  reports  given 


to  the  subcommittee  during  those  hear- 
ings was  that  of  Dr.  Henry  Lipscomb  of 
Baylor  College  of  Medicine,  Houston. 
Tex.  Dr.  Lipscomb  headed  a  six-man 
medical  team  which  studied  in  depth  the 
health  problems  of  migrant  workers  in 
Florida  and  Texas.  The  study  revealed 
that  these  unfortunate  people  are 
plagued  by  a  multitude  of  diseases  and 
dental  problems  which  go  unattended 
because  of  the  lack  of  adequate  health 
and  hospital  facilities. 

Providing  health  services  for  migrant 
workers  and  their  families  is  of  great 
concern  to  me.  In  the  first  session  of  this 
Congress,  I  introduced  S.  2660,  to  expand 
the  authorization  for  funds  for  migrant 
health  services.  Tlie  legislation  was 
signed  into  law  on  March  12,  1970.  and  is 
Public  Law  91-209. 

Under  this  law,  funds  authorized  for 
health  care  among  migrant  workers  and 
their  families  will  rise  from  the  present 
level  of  $15  million  to  $20  million  in  the 
cui-rent  fiscal  year;  in  fiscal  1972  $2,5  mil- 
lion and  $30  million  in  fiscal  year  1973 
But  the.se  are  tokens;  not  nearly  enough. 

In  hearings  on  my  bill  in  Texas  and 
Washington  before  the  Health  Subcom- 
mittee and  the  Migratory  Lab.or  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  numerou.;  experts  testi- 
fied as  to  the  paucity  of  health  .';ervice.* 
for  the  migrant  and  his  family. 

In  the  fall  of  last  year,  Senator  Mon- 
D.\LE  and  I  traveled  to  the  lower  Rio 
Grande  Valley  and  personally  inspected 
clinics,  labor  camps,  and  the  living  con- 
ditions of  the  migrant  families.  The  con- 
ditions we  observed  were  shocking.  This 
experience  increased  our  resolve  to  con- 
front the  conscience  of  America  with 
these  conditions  and  obtain  prompt  ac- 
tion to  correct  them. 

Mr.  President,  the  problems  of  the 
migrant  workers  of  America  cry  out  for 
immediate  solutions.  We  in  Congress 
must  act  soon  to  enact  comprehensive 
legislation  in  this  area.  I  recommend  to 
all  Senators  who  did  not  have  the  op- 
portunity to  hear  Dr.  Lipscomb's  testi- 
mony before  the  subcommittee  that  they 
read  an  editorial  entitled  "Our  Open 
Scandal,"  published  in  the  Houston  Post 
of  July  26,  1970.  This  penetrating  edi- 
torial summarizes  Dr.  Lipscomb's  find- 
ings and  accurately  points  out  that: 

This  ii.  a  cause  demanding  the  Ideals  the 
angry  energy,  the  calm,  intelligent  planning 
of  a  total  citizenry. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Oltr   Open   Scand.^l 

The  lot  of  the  migrant  worker  has  been  an 
open  scandal  in  the  United  States  for  dec- 
ade.s — known,  accepted.  Ignored. 

But  a  sudden  sp.ite  of  reports  on  life  in 
migrant  worker  camps  has  forced  an  apa- 
thetic public  tj  take  a  new  look  at  this 
cn^rrriity  In  our  democratic,  American 
.".  '.'etv. 

Wherever  migr.-.nts  work — fr?m  Florida  to 
the  West  Cosst — living  conditions  are  sub- 
human. All  Americans  must  tak;  a  part  of 
th5  b'  ime  for  a  willingness  to  use  slave  labor 
tj  ret  fruit,  vegetables  and  orange  Juice  at 
c  :nifort.Tble  prices. 
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BUI  for  Texans,  the  reports  have  more  per- 
sonal and  more  immediate  meaning:  The 
scandal  of  the  migrants  is  within  our  own 
borders  -^articularlv  in  the  South  Texas  area. 
Most  migrant  workers  there  are  native  Amer- 
icans, most  are  Texas-born.  And  in  this  case 
It  Is'  Texas  go\ernmental  agencies,  Texas 
medical  forces,  Texas  humanity  that  are  open 
to  charges  of  negligence,  apathy  or— at  best— 
inefficiency. 

Dr  Henry  Lipscomb  of  Baylor  College  of 
Medicine  headed  a  six-man  team  financed  by 
the  Field  Foundation  to  study  health  prob- 
'ems  of  the  migrants.  Dr.  Raymond  W. 
Wheeler  of  Charleston,  NC,  president  of  the 
southern  Regional  Council,  spoke  for  25 
medical  people  who  studied  migrant  health 
in  Texas  and  Florida. 

Though  details  differed,  both  studies  car- 
ried the  same  message. 

Migrant  workers  are  plagued  with  dietary 
and  infectious  diseases  which  can  be  pre- 
vented easily  by  public  health  services  com- 
mon everywhere  in  the  United  States. 

working  amid  fruit  and  vegetables,  they 
have  vitamin  deficiencies  and  such  deficiency 
diseases  as  rickets,  pellagra  and  scurvy. 

Children  are  stunted  in  growth  for  lack 
of  protein.  Many  are  deaf  because  of  un- 
treated ear  infections.  Many  die  for  lack  of 
medical  or  liospital  care. 

Every  person  examined  had  dental  prob- 
lems Almost  every  person  examined  had  in- 
testinal paraslties,  including  hook  worms 
and  round  worms. 

The  migrant  worker  is  caught  in  a  vicious 
cycle.  He  needs  more  money  to  get  better 
food,  housing  and  medical  care.  He  needs 
more  energy  to  work  harder  to  earn  more 
money.  He  needs  better  food  and  medical 
care  to  have  more  energy  to  earn  more  money. 
Instead,  the  average  migrant  earns  $891 
a  year  or  $2.45  a  day.  Neither  Hidalgo  County 
nor  Starr  Countv  has  a  county  hospital. 
Starr,  Cameron  and  Willacy  Counties  do  not 
have  outpatient  clinics. 

Because  of  residency  requirements,  many 
migrants  are  ineligible  for  local  charities  and 
city  hosDitals,  cannot  vote,  are  often  ex- 
cluded from  unemployment  compensation, 
and  under  the  old  Wagner  Act,  cannot  or- 
ganize into  a  union. 

They  are  American  citizens  with  few  of 
the  rights  of  citizenship. 

Then  there  are  final.  Inhumanities:  On 
an  aver.ige  wage  of  S2.45  a  day.  the  migrant 
may  be  charged  10  cents  for  each  drink  of 
water  he  gets  on  the  job.  He  m:iy  be  charged 
15  cents  for  the  ride  in  the  open  truck  out 
to  the  orchard  or  field. 

For  lack  of  clothing,  because  they  move 
often,  and  because  their  parents  need  extra 
hands  for  picking  if  the  family  is  to  survive 
migrant  children  move  early  from  school 
to  the  orchards  and  fields — abandoning  any 
hope  of  a  difl'erent  and  better  life. 

No  one  person,  no  one  organization  or  in- 
stitution should  or  can  take  the  whole  blame 
for  this  situation. 

The  ecommlc  problem  is  vicious:  Forced 
to  raise  the  migrant's  pay  to  the  $1.30  fed- 
eral minimum,  m.iny  corpor.^tlrns  would 
switch  to  machines.  The  migrants  would  lose 
what  jobs  they  now  have. 

The  health  problem  is  vicious:  Though 
under  prodding  by  Sen.  Ralph  Yarborough 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare  provided  funds  for  an  outpa'-ient 
clinic  in  Hidalgo  County,  no  d.^ctcr  ba=  bei?n 
found  to  staff  it.  Federal  requirements  that 
a  hospital  must  have  a  registered  nurse  on 
duty  at  all  hours  may  force  some  hospitals 
to  close. 

The  housing  conditions  are  out  of  the  Dark 
Ages-  The  county-owned  migrant  camp  at 
Weslac  -J  has  o:ie  outdoor  toilet  for  60  per- 
sons, one  outdoor  faucet  for  seven  fimilies. 
The  houses  st'nd  in  mud  and  are  insect-  and 
snake-infested.  Most  migrants  huddle  in 
shanties  without  fiocrs  or  in  lean-tos. 


Interlocked  problems  of  this  size  cannot 
be  solved  piecemeal.  They  demand  a  massive, 
emergency  program  of  the  kind  this  country 
can  handle  so  well.  Given  Pearl  Harbor,  given 
a  Hurricane  Carla,  Americans  can  and  do 
organize  magnificently  and  efficiently. 

The  migrant  situation  demands  such  ac- 
tion. We  must  think  in  terms  of  outpatient 
clinics  with  mobile  trucks  staffed  by  medi- 
cal teams.  General  hospitals  geared  to  the 
needs  of  the  migrant  as  field  hospitals  are 
geared  to  the  wounded.  Adult  retraining  pro- 
grams to  teach  adults  new  skills.  Remedial 
education  programs  to  salvage  children  who 
have  lost  opportunities  to  learn  and  who  may 
have  mental  deficiencies  from  poor  diet. 
Clean,  secure  housing — in  sturdy,  well  main- 
tained tents  if  needs  be— until  permanent 
housing  can  be  built. 

This  is  a  cause  demanding  the  Ideals,  the 
angry  energy,  the  calm,  intelligent  planning 
of  a  total  citizenry. 


DEATH  OF  JUDGE  JOSEPH  ALLEN. 
OF  BALTIMORE 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Baltimore  community  has  suffered  a 
deei^  lo&s  with  the  death  of  Judge  Joseph 
Allen.  On  nuineious  occR.sions.  Judge 
Allen  interrupted  his  private  life  to  an- 
swer the  call  to  public  service  from  both 
Republican  and  Democratic  officehold- 
ers. I  am  sure  all  in  the  Baltimoie  com- 
munity join  me  in  mourning  the  loss  of 
this  dedicated  public  servant  who  un- 
selfishly gave  his  services  t-o  the  city  and 
State  for  over  40  years.  I  ask  unanimou.s 
consent  that  an  article  in  the  Baltimore 
Sun  reporting  Judge  Allen's  passing  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
v.as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Allen  Dies;  Was  Judge  and  Adviser — Former 

City    Solicitor    Counseled    Mayors,    Led 

Airport  U.nit 

Joseph  Allen,  lawyer,  judge,  city  solicitor. 
Airport  Board  chairman  and  trusted  adviser 
to  both  Republican  and  Democratic  mayors 
of  Baltimore,  died  yesterday  at  Sinai  Hospi- 
tal. He  was  75. 

Mr  Allen  was  named  to  the  Supreme 
Bench  cf  Balnmore  in  1956  by  Theodore  R. 
McKeldin.  who  then  was  Governor.  He  re- 
mained on  the  bench  until  1963  when  Mr 
McKeldin,  who  had  become  Mayor  of  Balti- 
moxs  cure  again  asked  the  judge  to  become 
a  bulwark  of  his  second  city  administration. 

Mr.  Allen  served  as  city  solicltcr.  and  thus 
on  the  Board  of  Estimates  as  well,  from 
1963  through  1967. 

ADVISED    D'ALESANDBO 

Although  he  was  a  Republican.  Mr.  Allen's 
high-level  advice  was  requested  and  given 
also  in  the  current  Democratic  adminis. ra- 
tion of  Mayor  D'Aiesandro. 

On  May  7,  1969,  Mayor  D'Aiesandro  as»:e i 
the  former  judge  to  place  h.s  privat?  law 
practice  In  the  background  once  mere  and 
take  over  the  chairmanship  of  the  Airport 
Board  at  a  tim?  of  difficult  decisions  about 
the  future  of  Friendship  .'Mrport. 

Mr.  Allen  an.swered  the  call,  and  his  pub- 
lic service  this  time  culminated  in  the  ad- 
vice rendered  last  December  not  to  sell 
Friendship  to  the  s'.ate. 

Typically.  In  the  recommendation  regard- 
ing the  airport.  Mr.  Allen  did  not  mince 
words  He  criticized  the  $27  5  million  previ- 
ously negct  ated  as  the  sale  price  of  the  air- 
port as  r.diculouEly  low,"  putting  the  "fair 
value"  c:  rr;.-nd£hlp  n°  r?r  to  $173  million 
Mr.  A'.Un  Cii'.ed  fie  airport  "vital  to  the  eco- 
nonnc  growth'  of  Baltimore  city  and  Its 
metropjlitan  area. 


TAUGHT    HEBREW 

A  native  of  New  York  city.  Mr.  Allen  came 
to  Baltimore  as  a  young  lawyer  in  1923,  hav- 
ing been  employed  as  a  teacher  of  Hebrew 
from  1911  to  1915. 

He  was  born  March  5,  1895,  the  son  of  Har- 
ris Allen,  principal  of  a  Hebrew  School,  and 
Clara  Allen.  He  graduated  »n  1914  ^Ith  a 
bachelor  of  laws  degree  from  the  Law  School 
of  New  York  University. 

His  public  career  in  his  adopted  city  be- 
gan in  1931  when  he  became  an  assistant  city 
solicitor.  Subsequently,  he  served  as  industry 
member  on  the  Regional  War  Labor  Board 
from  1942  to  1945:  as  people's  counsel  before 
the  Public  Service  Commission  from  1951  un- 
til 1955;  member  of  the  Commission  to  Re- 
vise the  Public  Service  Commission  laws  dur- 
ing those  same  years;  chairman  of  the  State 
Tax  Commission  in  1955  and  1956,  and  emer- 
gency utility  administrator  for  the  Baltimore 
Transit  Company  in  1956. 

He  was  active  in  Je^^lsh  affairs,  having 
served  as  president  aiid  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Beth  TSloh  Congregation;  as  presi- 
dent of  both  the  Baltimore  Zionist  District 
and  the  Baltmiore  Zionist  Council;  president 
of  the  Maryland  Slate  Federation  of  Zionists, 
and  president  of  the  Jev^lsh  National  Fund  of 
Baltimore. 

He  had  been  vice  president  of  the  Board 
of  Jewish  Education  of  Baltimore  and  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Jewish  Welfare  Fund 

The  former  judge  had  been  a  patient  at 
Sinai  for  more  than  a  week. 

He  had  been  married  twice.  Both  of  his 
wives  predeceased  him. 

He  is  survived  by  a  son,  Shrago  Allen,  of 
Washington,  and  two  daughters,  Mrs  Carmel 
Isaacs,  of  Miami,  and  Mrs.  Paula  Rome,  of 
Baltimore:  a  brother.  Isaac  Allen,  of  Hart- 
ford, Conn  .  and  of  New  York  city:  two  sis- 
ters, Mrs.  Sarah  Waxman.  of  New  York  city, 
and  Mrs  Celia  Naum,  of  Albany,  and  seven 
grandchildren. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  3  P.M  tomorrow 
at  Beth  El  Congregation,  8101  Park  Heights 
avenue. 


YOUTH  AND  HUMAN  RIGHTS: 
OUR  NEED  TO  ACT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Pre.'^ident.  I  need 
not  tell  the  Senate  the  degree  to  which 
the  young  people  of  the  Nation  are 
alienated,  disillusioned,  and  di-straught 
over  their  .'=eeming  inability  to  make  the 
system  work.  We  all  have  .':ensed  this 
frustration,  not  only  as  it  pertains  to 
national  issues  of  public  policy,  but  also 
in  our  own  families.  ^       ,_ 

EveiTwhere  we  turh^  cur  young  people 
are  saying.  "Prove  to  u-^  that  you  are 
sincere  in  your  efforts  for  jutlice  and 
human  rights."  This  aspect  of  the  youth 
political  movement  is  refreshing,  Mr. 
Preiident.  There  is  a  depth  of  sincerity 
in  their  pleas  and  a  corLstructive  effort 
to  effect  change  through  political  chan- 
nels. 

This  generation,  more  than  any  other, 
has  seen  fit  to  com€  to  grips  with  the 
senselessness  and  tragedy  of  hypocrisy 
at  times  of  great  moral  crisis.  They,  more 
than  any  other  previous  generauon.  have 
reminded  us  of  the  need  to  heed  Robert 
Kennedy's  lavo.ite  quotation  by  Dante: 

The  hottest  places  in  hell  are  re.-^erved 
fur  those,  who.  in  a  period  of  moral  crisis 
maintained  their  neutrality. 

Unforttmately,  along  with  this  genu- 
ine idealism  has  grown  an  intolerance 
among  many  who  see  progress  as  merely 
incremental   pasification   and   appease- 
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ment.  In  so  many  respects,  a  few  of  our 
young  political  activists  have  been  too 
rash,  too  absolute,  indeed  too  puritan- 
ical in  their  blind  castlgatlons  and  glit- 
tering generalities.  This  is  not  an  in- 
dictment; rather  it  is  an  attempt  to  place 
the  various  motives  of  our  young  ac- 
tivists in  a  balanced  perspective  at  a 
time  when  all  the  wrath  and  intolerance 
seem  to  fall  upon  the  entire  youth 
culture. 

We  have,  through  apathy,  misconcep- 
tions and  inaction,  contributed  to  the 
tragic  rift  tliat  divides  and  polarizes 
many  of  us  from  our  own  young.  The 
difference  between  the  rhetoric  and  the 
action  of  the  Senate  is  legend.  We  must 
now  work  to  recapture  the  vibrant  ideal- 
ism of  the  young  for  social  change.  We 
can  do  this,  Mr.  President.  We  can,  I 
sincerely  believe,  bring  the  organs  of 
government  and  our  estranged  youth 
together  if  only  we  can  show  them,  and 
ourselves,  that  the  gap  between  our 
words  and  acts  is  getting  smaller  and 
smaller. 

One  of  the  easiest  means  to  this  end 
is  for  the  Senate  to  ratify  the  U.N.  Con- 
vention on  Genocide;  thereby  proving  to 
the  young  of  this  land  that  we  are,  as  a 
nation,  willing  to  put  ourselves  behind 
those  international  treaties  that  will 
further  insure  the  continuation  of  a 
meaningful  life  on  earth  for  all  man- 
kind. We  are,  so  far,  75  nations  behind 
on  this  issue.  We  are  behind  every  major 
nation  in  the  world  except  Red  China  in 
our  failure  to  ratify. 

Mr.  President,  is  it  not  about  time  we 
acted  on  the  Genocide  Convention? 


Jnly  31,  1970 


RESPONSE  TO  STUDENT'S 
STATEMENT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
most  valuable  functions  the  President's 
Commission  on  Campus  Unrest  can  per- 
form is  the  initiation  of  a  public  dialog 
and.  hopefully,  an  understanding  of  the 
viewpoints   held   by   individuals   on   all 
sides  of  the  debate  about  the  role  of 
higher  education  in  America.  By  provid- 
ing a  forum  for  students  to  articulate 
their   grievances,   the   Commission   can 
serve   as   an   important   outlet   for   the 
frustrations  felt  by  many  on  our  cam- 
puses. It  can  also  become  a  vehicle  for 
broadcasting  worthwhile   proposals  for 
reform  and  improvement.  Another  ex- 
ceptionally important  service  the  Com- 
mission can  provide  through  the  pub- 
licity given  its  witnesses  is  to  expose, 
when  present,  any  weak  reasoning,  dem- 
agoguery,  or  failure  to  take  a  positive, 
con.'^tructive,  and  clear-sighted  approach 
to  the  difficulties  at  hand. 

The  testimony  of  a  student  before  the 
Commission  recently  evoked  a  reply  in 
response  to  the  failure  of  that  student 
to  speak  to  the  crucial  central  issues  of 
campus  reform.  In  a  thoughtful  letter 
to  the  Washington  Star,  Prof.  Cyril  A. 
Zebot,  of  Georgetown  University,  dis- 
cussed the  fundamental  part  higher  edu- 
cation has  to  play  in  the  preparation  and 
training  of  young  minds  for  worthwhile 
participation  in  society. 

While  students  should  and  must  be 
heard,  their  statements  ought  to  be  ex- 
posed to  the  same  hard  standards  of 


criticism  to  which  the  thoughts  of  other 
leaders  and  spokesmen  are  held.  Only 
through  answering  for  their  beliefs  can 
they  and  the  public  be  assured  that  the 
best  and  most  worthwhile  ideas  will  be 
presented  and  siu-vive. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Professor  Zebot's  letter,  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
of  July  30  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

Commission  on  Campits  Unrest 
Sir:  Current  hearings  before  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Campus  Unrest  have 
yet  to  focus  on  the  central  point  of  the  prob- 
lem. Members  of  the  commission  have  openly 
voiced  their  dissatisfaction  concerning  the 
absence  of  pertinent  recommendations. 

Typical  of  the  wide  swing  around  the  heart 
of  the  problem  was  the  testimony  of  Charles 
P.  Palmer,  president  of  the  National  Student 
Association:  "As  long  as  the  war  in  Indo- 
china continues  ...  as  long  as  there  is  pov- 
erty in  this  country  .  .  .  (etc)  .  .  .  until  these 
things  are  changed,  we  will  continue  to  make 
life  uncomfortable,  and  at  times,  unlivable 
for  the  men  In  positions  of  power  and  in- 
fluence." This  piece  of  threatening  rethoric 
should  not  go  unchallenged. 

I  am  not  here  concerned  with  the  political 
question  as  to  how  "positions  of  power"  are 
attained,  exercised,  Influenced  and  changed 
in  our  system  and  practice  of  government. 
But  someone  on  the  commission  could  have 
reminded  Mr.  Palmer  that  difficult  Interna- 
tional and  domestic  problems  will  still  be 
with  us  long  after  Mr.  Palmer's  generation 
will  have  collected  all  the  grades  and  degrees 
of  their  student  careers  (if  our  colleges  and 
universities  will  remain  "livable"  lone 
enough » . 

Even  more  Important,  however.  Is  the  reali- 
zation of  the  equally  obvious  truth' that  It 
win  not  be  the  announced  Indefinite' protrac- 
tion and  escalation  of  campus  unrest  that 
will  solve  our  existing  and  succeeding  great 
problems.  Solutions  can  only  come  through 
intelligent  ordering  of  priorities,  careful 
planning  of  sequences  and  constructive  co- 
operation of  the  majority  of  the  American 
people  within  our  evolving  democratic  struc- 
tures and  processes. 


for    which    they    are    neither    needed    nnr 
equipped. 

MUST  BE  PREED   Or  INTERBtJPTIONS 

If  our  existing  colleges  and  universities 
are  to  be  preserved  for  continued  pursuit  of 
their  primary  objective,  they  must  first  be 
freed  from  recurring  interruptions,  shouting 
demonstrations,  rump  meetings  and  other 
forms  of  physical  and  psychological  intimi- 
dation. The  most  urgent  need  on  our  cam- 
puses today  Is  for  a  sensible  code  of  minimal 
and  largely  self-enforceable  rules  which  w<ii 
efifecUvely  separate,  in  time  and  place  all 
forms  of  "direct  action"  from  schedules  and 
areas  where  teaching,  studying  and  research 
are  being  conducted,  or  should  again  be  con- 
ducted, on  our  campuses.  Our  universities 
are  in  dire  need  of  administrators  that  will 
not  keep  caving  in  until  it  is  too  late  to  sal 
vage  their  battered  institutions. 

Just  as  colleges  and  universities  should 
not  interfere  with  student  or  faculty  poUtl- 
cal  beliefs  and  commitments,  so  students 
and  faculty  members  (not  to  menUon  out- 
siders) have  no  right  whatsoever  to  use  uni- 
versities as  staging  areas  for  political  ac- 
tion—no matter  how  strongly  felt— to  the 
detriment  of  the  only  lasting  function  our 
universities  have  and  for  which  there  Is  no 
.substitute. 

Cyril  A,  Zebot, 
Professor  o/  Economics.  Georgetovm  Uni- 
versity. 


FRANCE  HONORS  ASTRONAUT 
JAMES  A.  LOVELL,  JR. 


to  require  greater  contributions 
Even  such  a  non-utopian  progress  will  re- 
quire ever  greater  contributions  from  our 
colleges  and  universities,  but  not  of  the  kind 
Mr.  Palmer  had  in  mind.  If  we  are  to  solve 
our  problems  more  thoroughly  and  faster 
than  in  the  past,  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities will  have  to  equip  our  succeeding  gen- 
erations of  students  with  increasing  mental 
abilities  for  an  even  more  dependable  analy- 
sis and  provide  them  with  improved  methods 
and  tools  of  research,  both  pure  and  applied 
More  than  before  will  they  have  to  Inculcate 
into  our  new  generations  the  hard  discipline 
of  scholarly  detachment  and  perseverlne 
reflection. 

Instead  of  replacing  the  spirit  of  inquiry 
the  patience  of  scholarship  and  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge,  as  Mr.  Palmer's  threat 
Implies,  students'  sentiments,  feeUngs  and 
emotions  will  have  to  be  harnessed  as  new 
motivating  forces  for  suetained  mental  and 
ethical  preparation  for  real  life  and  tt^  pro- 
gressing reorientation  toward  the  hard  ob- 
jectives of  equality  of  opportunity,  and  ever 
better  environment,  social  cohesion  and  se- 
cure world  peace. 

The  real  crisis  on  our  campuses  consists 
in  that  they  have  been  subjected  to  escalat- 
ing attempts  at  subverting  their  only  in- 
trinsic function  of  education  and  scholar- 
ship into  ever  noisier  and  increasingly  In- 
timidating staging  areas  for  "direct  action" 
in  the  alleged  service  of  an  extraneous  end 


Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
brave  men  who  have  pioneered  the  ex- 
ploration of  space  for  this  countrv  are 
truly  citizens  of  the  world.  All  mankind 
has  thrilled  with  their  acliievement^  and 
experienced  the  tension  of  the  many 
critical  moments  in  their  flights. 

A  number  of  our  astronauts  have  re- 
ceived welcome  and  praise  fi-om  millions 
of  citizens  of  other  countries  in  their  re- 
cent good-will  tours.  But  this  week,  sin- 
gular honor  was  paid  by  America's  oldest 
ally,  France,  to  the  commander  of  this 
year's  Apollo  XIII  mission,  James  A 
Lovell,  Jr. 

On  Wednesday,  the  Ambassador  of 
France,  Charles  Lucet,  presented  the 
Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  to  Com- 
mander Lovell,  thereby  introducing  him 
to  France's  highest  national  order. 

In  making  the  presentation,  Ambassa- 
dor Lucet  paid  warm  tribute  not  only  to 
Commander  Lovell  and  his  colleagues  but 
to  all  of  the  loyal  men  and  women  who 
have  made  America's  space  program  suc- 
cessful. The  Ambassador's  eloquent  words 
express  not  only  to  Captain  Lovell.  but 
to  all  his  fellow  astronauts,  the  universal 
appeal  of  their  mission. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Ambassador  Lucefs 
remarks  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Address  Delivered  by  His  Excellency 
Charles  Lucet 
It  is  a  great  and  single  honor  for  me  to 
have  received  Instructions  from  the  President 
of  the  French  Republic  to  present  to  you 
today  the  insignia  of  the  Chevalier  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  and  thereby  to  Introduce 
you  to  our  highest  national  order. 

You  are  aware.  Commander,  of  the  admira- 
tion, anxiety  and  fervent  attention  with 
which  people  in  Prance,  all  French  people, 
followed  your  exploits  as  they  did  those  of 
the  earlier  astronauts. 
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As  pilot  of  Gemini  Vn,  you  and  Colonel 
Borman  succeeded  In  making  the  first  space 
rendezvous  In  December  1965.  You  were  to 
do  still  better  In  November  1966  on  board 
Gemini  XH  when  you  successfully  took  the 
first  photos  of  a  solar  eclipse  seen  from  space. 
Then  came  the  time  of  the  Apollo  mis- 
sions. Allow  me  to  tell  you  humbly  that  I  was 
ftt  Cape  Kennedy  on  December  21,  1968  for 
the  firing  of  Apollo  VIH.  The  first  manned 
space  vehicle  launched  by  the  Saturn  V 
rocket.  I  shall  always  remember  the  unfor- 
gettable sight  of  this  majestic  take-off  Into 
space.  A  frequent  visitor  to  Cape  Kennedy, 
I  was  there  again  In  July  1969  for  the  count- 
down of  Apollo  XI,  a  historic  date  for  man- 
kind— man's  first  steps  on  the  moon.  Arm- 
strong, Aldrln  and  Collins  are  also  Chevaliers 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

I  also  want  to  say.  Commander  Lovell,  and 
the  French  people  agree  with  me,  that  we 
all  thought  the  flight  you  commanded,  that 
of  Apollo  xm,  was  Just  as  remarkable  and 
Just  as  admirable. 

You  and  those  who  accompanied  you, 
Halse  and  Swl.?ert  both  had  to  face  the  great- 
est crisis  that  men  have  ever  known,  the 
explosion  of  the  two  oxygen  tanks  that  hap- 
pened midway  between  the  earth  and  the 
moon. 

We  have  always  admired  In  all  circum- 
stances American  efficiency  and  the  unbe- 
lievable precision  of  American  technology. 
But,  In  that  case,  it  was  something  else.  It 
was  no  longer  a  question  of  machine  but 
of  man's  courage,  sang-froid  and  presence  of 
mind. 

With  the  help  of  mission  control  at  Hous- 
ton and  all  the  services  of  NASA,  and  I 
would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  head  ad- 
ministrator. Dr.  Thomas  Paine,  you  were 
able,  in  the  face  of  unbelievable  danger,  to 
bring  back  the  capsule  and  Its  occupants 
to  the  appointed  area  at  the  appointed  time. 
We  were  extremely  concerned  but  your  calm 
and  achievement  were  beyond  compare. 
Sometimes  half  failures  are  greater  than 
victories.  You  have  given  us  an  unforget- 
table lesson.  Even,  when  In  space  explora- 
tion all  machines,  product  of  our  industry 
showed  themselves  as  fallible  as  we  are  our- 
selves, you  have  proved  that  whatever  the 
circumstances,  man,  man's  boldness  and 
sang-froid  can  have  the  last  word 

PYom  your  example,  like  that  of  the  astro- 
nauts who  went  before  you  and  those  who 
will  come  after  you,  we  know  that  space  can 
be  conquered  and  explored  and.  In  a  way, 
the  moon,  dreamstar  of  poets,  the  first  stop 
In  this  exploration,  is  now  the  suburbia  of 
the  earth  and  very  soon  will  be  the  starting 
point  of  new  ventures. 

You  have  opened  unparalleled  perspectives 
to  firs  the  Imagination  of  men  who  will  al- 
ways want  a  new  frontier  to  conquer.  This 
frontier,  thanks  to  you.  Is  now  named  the 
starry  sky. 

Of  course,  the  prodigious  conquest  has  not 
changed  from  one  day  to  the  next,  man's 
state  of  mind  and  his  smallness.  There  are 
still  conflicts  among  us,  wars  and  violence. 
But  we  know,  and  It  is  literally  true,  that 
it  is  sufficient  to  look  up  to  the  sky  to  see 
where  our  destiny  lies,  to  know  where  the 
reconciliation  of  mankind  may  be  made. 
Space  with  all  its  dangers  seems  to  us  all 
now  an  unlimited  field  for  true  international 
cooperation. 

You  have  shown  us  the  way.  You  have 
shown  greatness  in  adversity.  Please  accept 
the  heartfelt  thanks  of  us  all. 

This  is  why,  in  the  name  of  the  French 
people  and  the  French  Government,  whose 
admiration  for  you  and  your  colleagues  is 
boundless,  I  shall  now  say  the  traditional 
words. 


THE 


REVEREND   J.   EMMANUEL 
HOOVER 


Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  at  times 
we  must  all  be  reminded  of  certain  fun- 


damental values  which  become  clouded 
with  the  complexity  of  the  times. 

The  Reverend  Emmanuel  Hoover,  pas- 
tor of  the  Zion  Lutheran  Church  In 
Middletown,  Md.,  has  written  a  stirring 
entreaty  to  all  Americans  to  search  their 
consciences — to  see  if  they  are  actually 
the  true  patriots  they  claim  to  be. 

He  attributes  the  Nation's  divisions  in 
part  to  the  basic  human  failing  of  selfish- 
ness— selfishness  of  those  who  consider 
only  their  immediate  group,  be  it  sec- 
tional, ethnic,  or  racial,  and  not  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Hoover's  words 
move  each  of  us  to  abandon  special  in- 
terests and  to  strive  toward  greater  unity. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
sermon  delivered  by  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Hoover  in  the  Zion  Lutheran  Church  in 
Middletown,  Md.,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

With  Liberty   and  Justice  roR  All 
(An  Independence  Day  Sunday  sermon  de- 
livered In  Zion  Luthern  Church.  Middle- 
town.  Md.,  by  the  pastor.  Rev.  Emmanuel 
J.  Hoover,  S.'f.D..  July  5,  1970) 
Text:  "Proclaim  liberty  throughout  all  the 
land  unto  all  the  inhabitants  thereof!"  (Le- 
viticus 25:10.) 

This  weekend  we  celebrate  the  194th  an- 
niversary of  the  founding  of  our  nation  with 
the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence and  the  formal  beginning  of  the  War  for 
Independence. 

One  hundred  and  ninety  four  long  years 
have  gone  by  and  America  has  developed  into 
the  world's  greatest  nation,  having  come  to 
be  kno'.vn  throughout  the  world  as  "the  land 
of  the  free!" 

There  have  been  many  American  flags  dis- 
played this  weekend  in  apparent  commem- 
oration of  that  event  of  one  hundred  and 
ninety  four  years  ago.  We  have  been  encour- 
aged to  display  the  flag  at  our  homes  and  on 
the  rear  and  side  windows  of  our  automobiles 
in  an  effort  to  revive  the  sagging  of  patriot- 
ism evident  in  our  land.  All  of  this  is  fine,  if, 
when  we  display  we  really  believe  what  It 
represents  and  symbolizes;  otherwise,  it  Is 
gross  hypocrisy  and  a  cover-up  I 

When  we  salute  the  flag  we  say:  "I  pledge 
allegiance  to  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  to  the  republic  for  which 
it  stands,  one  nation,  under  God,  Indivisible, 
with  liberty  and  Justice  for  all!"  If  we  really 
believe  those  words,  then  we  have  a  right  to 
fly  the  flag,  and  to  fly  It  as  briskly  and  as 
often  as  we  may  desire.  But  If  we  do  not 
really  believe  those  words,  then  we  have  no 
right  to  fly  the  flag,  for  then  to  fly  the  flag 
becomes  sheer  hypocrisy;  saying  by  the  out- 
ward display  of  the  flag  that  we  are  be- 
lievers in  what  it  symbolizes  when  In  our 
hearts  and  minds  we  do  not  so  believe.  And 
this  Is  what  the  younger  generation  says 
concerning  many  of  us  of  the  older  genera- 
tion— that  we  are  guilty  of  hypocrisy!  By 
which  they  mean  that  we  say  many  things  we 
do  not  do,  that  we  say  many  things  we  do 
not  believe,  so  that  they  see  us  as  guilty  of 
gross  hypocrisy. 

Our  nation  was  founded  by  religious  men. 
If  you  will  study  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, the  U.S.  Constitution,  and  all  the 
early  documents  leading  up  to  them,  you  will 
find  in  each  an  overt  recognition  of  the  part 
God  plays  in  the  life  and  destinies  of  men 
and  nations.  God  played  a  most  Important 
role  in  the  events  which  led  to  tlie  founding 
of  America. 

This  Leviticus  text,  perhaps  2800  years  old. 
Is  the  Biblical  text  Inscribed  on  the  Liberty 
Bell.  Our  founding  fathers  took  a  text  from 
the  Bible  and  had  It  inscribed  on  the  Liberty 


Beii  when  they  had  It  made:  "Proclaim 
liberty  throughout  all  the  land  unto  all  the 
inhabitants  thereof!"  This  was  not  a  new 
Idea;  it  was  an  old  idea,  £is  old  as  the  world 
because  it  existed  in  the  mind  of  God.  All 
men,  by  God's  Will,  are  to  be  free,  and  na- 
tions are  to  administer  Justice  impartially  for 
the  benefit  of  each  Individual  man.  Liberty 
and  Justice  are  not  Just  for  a  few.  a  privileged 
few;  they  are  for  all  people,  for  all  the  citi- 
zens of  the  land,  and  for  aliens  too!  God 
revealed  those  truths  2800  years  ago,  but  It 
has  taken  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  years 
for  them  to  become  evident  reality  for  many 
peoples.  America  was  probably  the  first  na- 
tion, and  possibly  the  only  one,  to  inscribe 
these  words  of  the  text  on  a  bell  which  was 
to  ring  out  liberty  and  justice  for  all  Its 
people ! 

It  required  2800  years  for  God  to  develop  a 
nation  which  came  to  be  known  as  "the 
land  of  the  free!"  Other  nations  contributed 
to  this  historic  development:  there  were  the 
Greeks  with  their  City  States  and  ideas  of 
freedom,  and  there  were  the  British  with 
their  Magna  Carta.  But  liberty  is  a  precarious 
business.  Nations  which  have  had  liberty 
and  freedom  can  easily  erode  and  vanish.  It 
takes  eternal  vigilance  and  the  kind  of  in- 
gredients which  go  into  the  making  of  true 
and  lasting  liberty! 

America  didn't  Just  happen  to  happen! 
America  became  what  she  is  because  of  the 
character  of  the  people  who  founded  Amer- 
ica and  who  have  kept  America  and  the  Amer- 
ican dream  alive  through  one  hundred  and 
nmety-four  years  of  history.  They  were  peo- 
ple vvho  believed  that  in  America  liberty 
should  be  proclaimed  throughout  all  the  land 
to  all  the  inhabitants  thereof.  If  everybody 
in  America  today  believed  this,  we  would 
not  be  the  divided  nation  we  are.  We  are  a 
divided  nation  because  there  are  groups  of 
citizens  who  do  not  believe  that  liberty 
should  be  proclaimed  throughout  all  the  land 
to  all  the  inhabitants  thereof.  If  the  Liberty 
Bell  were  to  be  struck  today,  many  would 
Insist  that  the  Levltlcua  inscription  be  elim- 
inated! 

Some  folks  want  liberty  and  Justice  lor 
themselves  but  are  not  In  the  least  concerned 
about  the  same  for  others.  There  are  groups 
that  want  liberty  and  Justice  to  maintain 
their  selfish  interests,  but  who  couldn't  care 
less  about  liberty  and  Justice  for  the  other 
groups  in  our  society.  Selfish  Interest  groups 
who  look  out  for  their  own  welfare  primarily 
and  who  do  not  consider  the  welfare  of  the 
nation  as  a  whole  constitute  one  of  the  ma- 
jor weaknesses  in  our  American  society  today. 
Lobbies  and  lobbyists  can  very  easily  be 
dedicated  not  to  what  is  good  for  America 
but  solely  what  is  good  for  the  special  In- 
terest they  represent.  Lobbying  can  easily 
become  the  most  selfish  expression  of  political 
exploitation.  The  result  of  much  such  selfish 
expression  and  self-seeking  can  be  the  ero- 
sion in  liberty  and  freedom! 

The  Liberty  BeU  didn't  ring  very  long 
until  It  suffered  a  crack,  and  someone  haa 
suggested  that  we  have  a  crack  in  the  Lib- 
erty Bell  today!  It  is  quite  true:  America's 
Liberty  Bell  Is  cracked  for  liberty  and  Jus- 
tice for  all !  No  longer  do  we  seem  willing  as 
a  united  people  to  proclaim  liberty  through- 
out all  the  land  to  all  the  Inhabitants 
thereof! 

"America  was  known  for  many  years  as  "the 
melting  pot  of  the  world."  People  came  here 
from  all  lands  and  continents.  They  spoke 
diverse  languages  and  represented  differing 
cultures.  Here  In  the  land  of  freedom  and 
opportunity,  after  a  generation  or  two,  they 
were  assimilated  Into  our  citizenry  and  many 
of  them  came  to  be  recognized  for  unique 
contributions  they  gave  to  the  life  of  the 
nation.  Among  these  Immigrants  were  many 
of  our  Immediate  ancestors. 

But  we  seem  to  have  ceased  being  the 
world's  melting  pot;  Instead  of  being  assi- 
milated into  a  living  union  and  common- 
wealth, we  now  seem  to  stand  In  opposition 
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to  one  another  and  to  withhold  goodwill 
and  opportunity  to  one  another,  especially  so 
If  the  color  of  our  skin  is  different.  There 
are  groups  and  Individuals  in  America  today 
who,  loolUng  back  to  the  past,  think  of  the 
wonderful  life  in  America  of  fifty  or  seventy- 
five  years  ago,  an  America  which  was  much 
differentiated  more  desirable  for  living  than 
the  America  of  today,  an  America  in  which 
people  did  tolerate  one  another  and  respected 
differing  opinions;  and  they  wish  to  go  back 
to  that  America,  to  the  manifest  patriotism 
which  reigned  in  those  former  years.  Well, 
we  can  go  back  to  that  America  if  we  will 
but  fulfill  the  same  conditions  which  cre- 
ated that  America  of  fifty  or  seventy-five 
years  ago.  if  we  are  willing  to  work  together, 
to  understand  one  another,  to  love  one  an- 
other, and  if  we  really  will  believe  with  our 
heart  and  soul  in  the  freedom  and  Justice 
for  all  for  which  the  American  flag  stands! 
There  is  a  consistency  between  what  we 
say  when  we  repeat  this  ancient  te.xt  from 
Leviticus  and  when  we  pledge  allegiance  to 
the  American  flng.  nnd  what  we  confess  in 
both  instances  is  among  the  noblest  acts  and 
sentiments  of  man.  It  represents  God  as  hav- 
ing a  position  of  recognition  and  honor  In 
the  history  and  life  of  our  nation:  "One 
nation — under  God  I"  Some  citizens  will  hang 
out  the  flag  on  national  holidays,  affirming 
that  they  believe  this  nation's  life  is  built  on 
a  recognition  of  God,  but  they  themselves 
are  never  found  at  worship  in  any  Hou.se  of 
God  helping  sustain  the  godly  foundations  of 
the  nation — all  of  which  has  something  of 
the  air  of  hj-pocrlsy  about  it!  For  to  say  that 
this  is  a  nation  under  Ood  and  then  refuse 
to  do  your  little  bit  of  this  action  is  indeed 
hypercritical,  is  to  forfeit  one's  right  to  dis- 
play the  flair,  b^ause  then  one  doesn't  really 
believe  In  this  ^uth  an  Ideal  which  the  flag 
symbolizes. 

To  display  the  fl.^g  is  to  believe  in  the 
unity  of  America:  "One  nation  .  .  .  indivis- 
ible! "  This  is  to  mean  that  priority  is  given 
to  the  nation  above  all  other  n.itional  goals 
or  local  loyaltie.s.  The  flag  says  that  .America 
Is  for  "all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land !"  Amer- 
icans are  united  regardless  of  the  color  of 
skin,  of  financial  position,  of  educational  at- 
tainment, or  of  political  opinion.  All  group- 
ings and  allegiances  are  subservient  to  the 
unity  of  the  nation.  In  *he  true  America  no 
distinctions  are  made  wiiere  unity,  love  and 
loyalty  to  nation  Is  involved.  And  this  is  one 
of  the  great  things  we  say  when  we  salute  the 
flag.  Groups  may  separate  us.  but  the  nation 
should  unite  us.  If  we  are  a  divided  nation, 
you  see.  it  is  because  some  of  us  have  fallen 
prey  to  the  temptation  to  put  local,  sectional 
or  ?roup  liuere.-ts  ahead  of  national  interests. 
and  to  the  degree  we  have  done  this  we  have 
violated  the  pledge  of  allegiance  to  the  fl.ig 
and  nullified  the  wj^fSf^God  as  set  forth  in 
the  ancient  Levititfiis  commandment  to  "pro- 
claim liberty  tQ««ll  the  people!" 

There  is  son^thina;  genuinely  un-American 
about  permittang  local,  .section.nl  or  personal 
interests  to  divide  us  as  a  people.  In  America 
there  should  be  no  North  or  South,  no  capital 
or  l.ibor.  no  rich  or  poor,  no  black  or  white 
to  di-srupt  our  unity  or  to  delay  the  achieve- 
ment of  our  national  goals  and  ideals  And 
we  will  believe  this  if  we  are  honest  when  we 
s.ilute  our  flag  and  seriously  consider  God's 
Will  for  all  men. 

To  genuinely  salute  the  American  flag 
means  to  a?cept  the  ancient  Leviticus  text  as 
Gcd's  comm.ind  to  us  as  a  nation:  that  here 
liberty  and  ju.stice  shall  he  procl.iimed  and 
administered  eVenhandedly  to  all.  The  flag 
of  our  nation  was  bought  with  a  great  price; 
it  is  not  some'.hing  cheap,  to  be  spit  upon 
and  torn  into  rags.  Men  by  the  thousands 
have  died  for  the  nation,  believing  in  wiiat 
the  fl.ig  svmbolizes:  their  blood  is  represented 
by  the  red  stripes.  The  while  strips  are  em- 
blem.Tla  of  the  pure  and  lofty  ideals  for 
which  our  nation  stands.  And  the  blue  should 


represent  the  loyalty  of  the  living  to  those 
ideals  for  which  our  dead  heroes  shed  their 
life  blood.  A  great  deal  of  dedicated  living 
and  heroic  dying  is  represented  In  the  Amer- 
ican flag;  purchased  at  such  a  price,  we  dare 
not  treat  It  lightly  or  desecrate  it  lightheart- 
edly!  Our  loyalty  does  not  mean  perfect  ac- 
ceptance of  the  nation  as  it  may  be.  but 
rather  to  the  nation's  high  and  lofty  Ideals 
towards  we  should  always  be  striving.  It  Is 
not  a  blind  loyalty,  such  as  is  evident  in  such 
catchwords  as:  "America:  Love  It  or  Leave 
It!"  but  a  loyalty  which  ever  works  to  make 
.'Vmerica's  performance  more  faithfully  du- 
plira'e  and  attain  Its  Ideals.  We  dare  never 
iorget  that  America  stands  under  the  vast 
.ludgment  of  God  just  as  do  individual  men, 
but  we  seem  to  have  lost  this  sense  of  the 
judgment  of  God  in  the  affairs  of  nations. 
One  of  the  truly  great  traits  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  that  he  believed  devoutly  that 
God  sits  in  Judgment  upon  nations,  as  well  as 
He  sits  In  judgment  upon  Individual  men 
and  women. 

We  are  called  upon  always  to  try  to  make 
America  live  up  to  the  high  and  lofty  ideals 
represented  by  our  flag  and  historic  docu- 
ments— the  ideals  that  liberty,  freedom  and 
Justice  shall  be  proclaimed  from  one  end  of 
the  nation  to  the  other  end.  to  every  single 
citizen  and  Inhabitant  thereof. 

There  are  many  American  citizens  who 
consume  civil,  economic  and  political  liberty 
for  themselves,  but  who  are  not  willing  to 
grant  similar  liberties  to  the  poor  and 
underprivileged  among  our  citizenry.  At 
times  when  our  government  has  tried  to  ele- 
vate the  living  standards  and  educational 
opportunities  for  the  thirty  million  Ameri- 
cans living  in  Appalachla  and  in  our  ghettos, 
we  have  found  some  of  our  most  highly  priv- 
ileged citizens  among  the  most  vocal  oppo- 
nents. We  are  not  all  equal  when  It  comes  to 
economic  and  social  opportunity:  anyone 
who  has  been  closely  and  sympathetically 
identified  with  the  poor  of  our  land,  the  de- 
pressed of  Appalachla.  the  ill-treated  Ameri- 
can Indian,  or  the  down-graded  Mexican- 
Americans,  knows  full  well  that  these  in- 
habitants of  our  land  do  not  have  the  oppor- 
tunity, they  do  not  have  the  freedom,  to  de- 
velop themselves  into  the  most  constructive 
citizens  possible  in  a  worthwhile  society. 
That's  the  heart  of  liberty — not  license,  not 
freedom  to  do  as  we  please,  or  to  be  what 
we  want  to  be — but  freedom  to  become  what 
we  ought  to  be.  freedom  to  become  the  best 
we  can  po.ssibly  be.  to  be  elevated  in  mind, 
ennobled  in  spirit,  upgraded  in  character, 
and  motivated  to  be  of  positive  usefulness  in 
the  society  of  man. 

Yes.  true  .Americanism  consists  in  more 
than  the  periodic  display  of  the  flag.  Not 
everyone  who  displays  the  flag  Is  a  good 
American,  but  only  they  who  work  daily  In 
life  to  make  America  a  better  and  a  more 
democratic  society,  who  strive  to  assist  their 
fellowmen  in  realizing  the  ideals  and  hopes 
expressed  in  the  flag.  These  Ideals,  rooted  In 
Jewish  and  Christian  history  and  teaching, 
can  be  summed  up  in  Jestis'  gjeat  command- 
ment:  "Love  God  fully  and  love  your  neigh- 
bor as  you  love  yourself!"  Christ's  love  con- 
sists of  goodwill,  tolerance  and  an  under- 
standing helpfulness  towards  our  neighbor — 
it  means  liberty,  justice,  goodwill,  and  a 
helping  hand  for  every  soul  striving  to  climb 
upward! 

So.  to  truly  obey  this  Leviticus  command 
and  to  genuinely  display  the  flag,  one  must 
not  be  viciously  opposed  to,  must  not  hurt 
or  harm  a  fellow  citizen  in  any  manner,  but, 
as  Luther  said,  must  seek  to  assist  him,  to 
understand  him.  to  wish  only  the  best  for 
him.  and  to  put  the  most  charitable  con- 
struction on  what  he  does  and  says! 

This  means  that  in  America  we  will  not 
call  each  other  derogatory  names  and  sepa- 
rate ourselves  into  opposing  grroups;  but 
white  and  black,  rich  and  poor,  citizens  and 


aliens,  educated  and  illiterate,  will  live  and 
work  together,  side  by  side.  In  understand^ 
ing  helpfulness,  living  and  letting  live,  striv- 
ing to  achieve  together  what  we  cannot 
achieve  alone — the  American  dream  and  the 
dream  of  God  for  all  mankind! 

"I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  repulj- 
11c  for  which  it  stands,  one  nation,  under 
God,  Indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for 
all!" 

"Proclaim  liberty  throughout  all  the  land, 
unto  all  the  inhabitants  thereof!" 

So,  If  you  believe  In  these  American  ideals, 
go  home  and  display  your  flag  as  a  testimony 
to  your  faith  in  these  Ideals.  But  if  you  do 
not  genuinely  believe  In  these  Ideals,  then 
go  home  and  take  down  the  flag  you  may  be 
displaying,  wrap  it  up  in  moth  balls  and 
store  it  In  your  attic  imtll  the  time  comes 
when  you  may  be  able  to  truthfully  display 
It.  But  don't  be  guilty  of  hypocrisy! 


YOUTH— WHO  NEEDS  THEM?  WE  DO 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  on  July  29 
I  placed  in  the  Record  the  texts  of  some 
speeches  made  at  the  time  of  the  Future 
Farmers  of  America  breakfast  here  in 
Washington  last  week. 

I  have  now  received  the  text  of  re- 
marks made  by  Mr.  Steve  Zumbach,  who 
is  vice  president  of  the  North  Central 
States  region  of  FFA.  A  number  of  con- 
.sressional  visitors  at  the  breakfast  on 
July  23  remarked  to  me  that  they 
thought  his  comments  were  outstanding, 
and  I  am  pleased  that  I  have  been  able 
to  obtain  a  copy  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record  today. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Youth — Who  Needs  Them?  We  Do 
(Statement  by  Steve   Zumbach,   vice  presi- 
dent. North  Central  States  region.  Future 
Farmers  of  America,  at  annual  FFA  con- 
gressional breakfast,  July  23,  1970) 
I  was  rather  reluctant  to  speak  before  such 
a  distinguished  group  of  gentlemen,  for  you 
are  so  much  more  knowledgeable  than  I  on 
any  subject  I  might  wish  to  discuss.  My  re- 
marks, will  therefore,  come  from  the  point 
of  view  of  a  young  man  who  has  traveled 
across  the  country  and  some  of  his  observa- 
tions. 

In  viewing  the  situation,  It  appears  the 
American  people  are  perfectionists — which 
is  a  commendable  quality.  At  times,  it  seems 
we  have  become  so  preoccupied  with  what 
America  should  be.  however,  we  have  ulti- 
niately  lost  sight  of  our  basic  goals.  To  il- 
lustrate such  consequences,  I  will  relate  the 
following  analogy.  One  evening  a  girl  of  21. 
who  had  been  in  an  automobile  accident,  was 
put  under  the  care  of  two  doctors  in  a  hos- 
pital. Immediately  the  younger  doctor  began 
to  take  great  pains  in  stitching  up  a  cut  on 
the  side  of  her  face.  With  great  care,  the 
young  doctor  worked  for  nearly  an  hour.  As 
the  older  doctor  looked  on.  he  noticed  her 
pulse  was  slowing;  and  her  face  was  turning 
blue.  He  mentioned  to  the  young  doctor  who 
had  been  preoccupied  with  the  cut  on  her 
f:ice  that  the  girl  was  dying.  Within  a  few 
moments  she  died  of  a  ruptured  spleen. 

How  many  times  today  do  we  become  so 
preoccupied  with  perfection  that  we  lose 
sight  of  our  basic  goals  and  hopes?  What 
are  those  ultimate  hopes  and  goals  of  so- 
ciety? One  of  those  hopes  is  sitting  in  the 
room  this  morning.  That  hope,  is  those  in- 
dividuals wearing  the  blue  and  gold  Jackets 
and  their  fellow  peers  in  what  we  refer  to  as 
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the  nations  youth.  Who  needs  them?  America 
does!  They're  a  resource  that  far  surpass 
in  value  any  mineral  wealth.  A  nation  which 
has  no  youth  or  falls  to  equip  them  with 
tools  for  life  has  no  future  as  history  will 
bear  out. 

It  therefore  saddens  me  to  have  experi- 
enced the  hatred  and  disrespect  this  land 
holds  for  Its  young  people.  It  saddened  me 
last  week  to  visit  a  school  In  New  York  that 
served  5,000  students  but  Ideally  would  have 
dlfBculty  serving  2,500  students.  It  saddened 
me  to  learn  a  boy  scout  group  disbanded  in 
my  local  community  for  lack  of  adult  guid- 
ance. It  saddens  me  that  a  great  canyon 
filled  with  Intolerance,  hate,  and  Impatience 
has  separated  our  generations  which  ulti- 
mately resulted  in  the  tragic  death  of  four 
students  at  Kent  State  and  the  violent  af- 
termath which  followed. 

With  a  society  whose  technology  has  taken 
parents  out  of  the  home  and  thereby  Im- 
paired their  ability  to  pass  on  value  systems, 
that  society  must  make  avenues  open  to 
young  people  for  value  and  character  devel- 
opment. FFA  (Future  Farmers  of  America) 
and  other  youth  groups  are  examples  of 
those  avenues  open  to  young  people. 

At  a  time  when  strengths  In  youth  activi- 
ties are  so  sadly  lacking — it  is  imperative 
that  those  avenues  remain  open  for  the  na- 
tion's youth.  As  representatives  of  the  na- 
tion's young  people  we  look  to  you  gentle- 
men this  morning,  not  only  for  support  In 
our  endeavors  to  become  constructively  In- 
volveci  in  "Building  Our  American  Communi- 
ties." We  ask  you  for  your  support  In  devel- 
oping America's  Young  people. 

Bather  than  the  Intolerance  and  hatred 
that  has  characterized  the  encounters  of  our 
generations  in  the  last  decade — may  we  re- 
place them  with  understanding  and  objective 
concern — a  spirit  that  Is  related  In  a  recent 
hit  called  "Try  A  Little  Kindness." 
"Just  try  a  lit:le  kindness 
Yes  try  a  little  kindness  and  let  your  light 

shine  through. 
And  overlook  the  blindness  of  the  narrow- 
minded  people 
On  the  narrow-minded  way." 


VICTOR  RIESEL  ON  PRISONERS  OF 
WAR 

Ml'.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  in  his  syn- 
dicated column  entitled  "Inside  Labor," 
Victor  Riesel  recently  raised  an  unfortu- 
nate illustration  of  the  one-sided  think- 
ing and  hypocrisy  with  which  many  in 
this  country  and  elsewhere  approach  the 
issue  of  prisoners  of  war.  Specifically, 
Mr.  Riesel  calls  attention  to  the  great 
outcry  which  has  arisen  over  the  Con 
Son  Island  prison  in  South  Vietnam  and 
the  appalling  lack  of  any  similar  evi- 
dence of  concern  for  the  approximately 
1,500  American  servicemen  who  are  be- 
ing held  prisoners  of  war  or  are  missing 
in  action  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Inhumanity  by  any  nation  or  group  is 
reprehensible  and  deplorable,  but  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  understand  how 
those  who  raise  such  anguished  cries  over 
the  treatment  of  North  Vietnamese  and 
Vietcong  prisoners  can  fail  to  respond 
with  equal  emotions  to  the  treatment  of 
our  own  citizens. 

The  column  is  blunt  and  hard  hitting. 
It  raises  many  questions  which  deserve 
answers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Rie- 
sels  column  of  July  24  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 


Does  Antone  Care?  American  War  Prison- 
ers IN  Hanoi's  Bamboo  Cages  Forgotten 

Amid  Uproar  Over  South  Vietnam  Tiger 

Pens 

(By  Victor  Riesel) 

New  York. — Right.  Those  tiger  cages  In 
the  Paulo  Condor  (Con  Son)  prison  are 
rotten.  Their  guards  are  sadistic.  The  torture 
Is  white  heat  hell  and  monkey-sized  cells  are 
not  for  humans.  Right. 

But  where  amid  the  outcry  is  there  a 
strong  voice  sobbing  for  the  American  pris- 
oners of  war  held  by  the  government  in 
North  Vietnam,  caged  by  the  underground 
Communist  cadres  in  Laos  and  imprisoned 
by  the  Viet  Cong  In  South  Vietnam? 

There  Is  a  voice,  scarcely  heard  amid  the 
din  of  those  who  always  are  horrified  by 
Saigon's  depredations  and  never  once  take 
Hanoi  as  a  personal  insult. 

The  voice  Is  that  of  Ross  Perot,  the  Dallas 
computer  genius  whom  the  public  recalls 
mostly  as  the  man  with  the  magic  electronic 
touch  who  lost  over  $100  million  daily  for 
over  a  week  last  May. 

I  talked  with  Mr.  Perot  the  other  day  short- 
ly after  he  had  used  the  transcominental 
telephone  to  urge  his  South  Vietnamese 
friends  to  clean  up  Con  Son. 

"Over  1,500  American  prisoners  of  war  are 
rotting  in  North  Vietnam,  Laos  and  South 
Vietnam.'"  said  Perot  who  has  flown  the 
world,  knocked  on  all  doors,  beseeched  all 
diplomats  Including  the  utterly  scrutable 
Oriental  envoys  from  Hanoi  now  in  Paris, 
Stockholm  and  once  in  Cambodia. 

"These  men  are  kept  in  bamboo  cages, 
caves,  holes,  chained  to  trees  and  held  in 
solitary  confinement.  Some  of  these  men 
have  been  prisoners  longer  than  any  other 
prisoner  of  war  in  our  nation's  history." 

There  are  scores  of  diplomats  who  know 
these  grlmnesses.  There  are  Americans  who 
have  been  to  Hanoi  (they  shuttle  in  regu- 
larly) and  who  know  or  should  have  know-n 
of  the  caged  Americans. 

Like  the  21  protesting  senators,  they  bleed 
over  the  tiger  cages — though  some  Arkansas 
prisons  are  well  up  In  that  dark  league.  Yet 
they  will  not  antagonize  Hanoi  with  a  single 
harsh  word,  or  even  appeal  for  the  Americans 
freedom,  or  even  a  quiet  demand  for  the 
list  of  prisoners'  names  so  young  women  will 
know  if  they  are  wives  or  widows  and  kids 
will  know  if  they  have  a  dad. 

"The  North  Vietnamese  have  very  little 
Interest  In  the  prisoners  of  war."  Perot  con- 
tinued. "They  win  agree  that  upon  comple- 
tion of  Interrogation,  a  prisoner  of  war  loses 
all  military  significance  and  becomes  a  bur- 
den to  his  captor,  using  food,  facilities  and 
guards, 

"As  for  food,  the  American  prisoners  live 
on  a  diet  of  fish  heads,  pumpkin  stew  and 
pig  fat.  I  had  this  diet  prepared  for  a  niun- 
ber  of  newsmen.  No  one  sampled  It.  You 
would  have  to  be  starving  to  eat  It." 

Yet  some  of  the  American  soldiers.  Marines 
and  airmen  have  been  in  the  bamboo  cages 
for  more  than  six  years.  Is  a  bamboo  cage 
more  safe  a  haven,  more  comfortable  a  pris- 
on than  a  concrete  tiger's  den? 

Yet  nowhere  but  in  the  U.S.  Is  a  voice  or 
two  raised  in  their  behalf.  One  of  those 
voices  is  that  of  the  longshoremen's  leader, 
Johnny  Bowers,  tough  but  soft-toned,  icy 
but  run  through  with  the  compassion  of  a 
man  who  can't  stand  being  shackled  himself. 

Since  April  13,  "Johnny,"  executive  vice 
president  of  the  110,000-member  Interna- 
tional Longshoremen's  Assn.  (AFL-CIO)  has 
asked  the  Soviet  government  at  least  to  get 
the  list  of  prisoners'  names  from  Us  ally. 
North  Vietnam.  Never  has  Mr.  Bowers  raised 
a  "hard  hat"  Issue  in  his  attempted  dialogue. 
On  that  day  he  wTote  to  Soviet  Ambassador 
Anatoly  Dobrynln,  offering  to  end  the  un- 
ions boycott  of  Soviet  ships  in  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  Coast  and  Great  Lakes  ports  If  the 
USSR  would  help. 

Johnny  Bowers  is  a  bargainer.  His  men,  he 
said,   would  unload  one  Soviet  freighter  or 


luxury  liner  for  every  five  American  pris- 
oners of  war  which  the  Russians  could  con- 
vince Hanoi  to  release.  But  all  "Johnny"  got 
was  a  loud  silence. 

However,  not  so  silent  has  the  Soviet 
press  and  radio  been  on  the  "tiger  cages." 
And  Hanoi's  dally  Nhan  Dan  has  excoriated 
the  Con  Son  prisoners.  And  they  say  that 
American  congressmen  haven't  seen  anything 
yet  In  South  Vietnam.  Now  would  be  the 
time  for  these  congressmen  to  petition  Ha- 
noi— on  strictly  a  humanitarian,  not  politi- 
cal basis — for  the  chance  to  see  Hanoi's  pris- 
ons, pens  and  cells  u.sed  for  Americans  and 
their  own  political  prisoners. 

In  effect,  this  Is  what  Ross  Perot  has  been 
urging  during  his  chartered  flights  across  the 
world. 

"The  North  Vietnamese  consider  the  1,500 
prisoners  of  war  unimportant."  Perot  related 
to  me.  "In  one  conversation  they  said,  "Why 
all  this  fuss  over  just  1.500  men?  These 
prisoners  are  unimptortant.'  I  tried  to  explain 
to  them  that  in  our  country  every  life  is 
precious,  and  that  200  million  Americans 
can  become  deeply  aroused  over  1.500  help- 
less men  being  starved,  tortured  and  beaten." 

The  North  Vietnamese  replied  that  they 
did  not  believe  Mr.  Perot. 

"Your  nation  has  lost  over  40,000  men  in 
this  war,"  they  told  Perot.  "Yet.  after  years 
of  war.  most  of  the  American  people  have 
not  become  aroused  in  any  way.  cither  for  or 
against  the  war.  Why  should  we  believe  that 
your  people  care  about  just  1.500  pri.soners?" 

In  this  the  enemy  will  be  proven  right 
if  the  horror  billowing  up  over  the  tiger 
cages  is  not  matched  by  an  outcry  for  the 
well-being   of   Americans   in   bamboo   cages. 


THE   RENEGOTIATION   BOARD 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  in  our 
current  financial  state  we  are  all  well 
aware  of  President  Nixon's  endeavors  to 
remedy  the  needs  of  the  national  econ- 
omy. I  think  that  it  is  especially  encour- 
aging though,  to  note  areas  in  which  the 
administration's  programs  have  shown 
tangible  results  in  the  saving  of  the  tax- 
payer's money.  Such  results  can  be  seen 
in  the  work  of  the  Renegotiation  Board 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Lawrence 
E.  Hartwig.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Board  to 
determine  excessive  profits,  where  they 
exist,  in  Grovernment  contracts. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1970,  the  Board,  through  the  outstanding 
efforts  of  its  members,  D.  Eldred  Rine- 
hart,  William  Henry  Harrison,  William 
S.  Whitehead,  Rex  M.  Mattingly,  and  Mr. 
Hartwig,  foimd  more  than  $33  million  in 
excessive  profits  on  defense  and  space 
contracts. 

In  a  summary  prepared  by  the  Board 
of  it.s  activities,  it  stated  that  this  figure 
represents  more  than  a  50-percent  in- 
crease over  the  excessive  profits  deter- 
mined by  the  Board  in  the  previous  fiscal 
year,  and  was  the  largest  determined  in 
any  year  since  1960. 

Since  its  creation  by  Congress  in  1951, 
the  Board  has  made  determinations  of 
excessive  profits  aggregating  more  than 
SI  billion.  Board  determinations  are  be- 
fore Federal  tax  credits. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  summary  in  tlie  form  of  a 
news  release  of  July  11  from  the  Renego- 
tiation Board  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
News  Release  or  the  Rentgotiation  Board 

More  than  $33,000,000  in  excessive  profits 
on  defense  and  space  contracts  were  fotind 
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by  the  Renegotiation  Board  during  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1970,  Lawrence  E.  Hart- 
wig.  Board  Chairman,  announced  yesterday. 
The  Renegotiation  Board  Is  an  independent 
agency  of  the  Federal  government. 

The  1970  figure  represents  an  Increase  of 
more  than  60  "c  over  the  excessive  profits  de- 
termined by  the  Board  In  the  previous  fiscal 
year,  and  was  the  largest  determined  in  any 
year  since  1960. 

Additionally,  as  of  June  30,  the  Board  had 
made  determinations  in  excess  of  $3,700,000 
which  ha4  not  yet  been  Incorporated  in 
formal  agreements  or  orders. 

Since  its  creation  by  Congress  in  1951,  the 
Board  has  made  determinations  of  excessive 
profits  aggregating  more  than  $1  billion. 
Board  determinations  are  before  Federal  tax 
credits. 

Moreover,  voluntary  refunds  and  price  re- 
ductions of  more  than  $18,000,000  were  re- 
ported by  contractors  in  fiscal  1970  in  con- 
nection with  renegotiation  proceedii^gs, 
bringing  the  total  of  such  voluntary  refunds 
and  price  reductions  during  the  last  19  years 
to  more  than  $1.35  billion. 

The  increase  in  the  Board's  determinations 
in  fiscal  1970  reflects  the  Impact  of  the  pro- 
curement build-up  for  Vietnam,  Mr.  Hartwlg 
said.  He  noted  that  the  Board  made  123  de- 
terminations of  excessive  profits  in  1970  com- 
pared with  82  in  fiscal  1969. 

Excessive  profits  were  found  in  industries 
manuf.iCturlng  a  variety  of  products,  in- 
cluding ordnance,  aircraft,  missiles,  uni- 
forms, electronics,  metals  and  machinery. 


Sen.  Tower  noted  that  stop-gap  measures 
taken  by  the  President  to  delay  the  strike 
Indicate  the  45-year-old  Railway  Labor  Act 
is  ineffective. 

A  commission  on  labor  law  could  render 
an  important  service,  perhaps  including  the 
revision  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
and  new  guidelines  for  the  op>erations  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

Congressional  committees  couJd  be  Just  as 
effective  as  the  proposed  commission  but  In 
the  absence  of  any  action  by  these  bodies, 
Sen.  Tower's  proposal  is  particularly  perti- 
nent. We  can  hardly  afford  to  stagger  along 
from  crisis  to  crisis  without  some  Improve- 
ment In  the  machinery  for  settling  wide- 
ranging  labor  disputes  which  have  drastic 
effects  on  the  general  public. 


COMMISSION   ON   LABOR   LAW   RE- 
FORM 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mi".  President,  on  July  15 
I  introduced  Senate  Joint  Resolution  220. 
The  joint  resolution  seeks  to  establish  a 
nine-member  Commission  on  Labor  Law 
Reform.  I  have  received  a  good  deal  of 
favorable  response  to  this  proposal  since 
the  time  of  its  introduction.  I  again  urge 
Congress  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
upd:\te  our  current  labor  laws. 

In  a  recent  editorial,  the  Dallas  Times 
Herald  suppoited  my  contention  that 
there  is  a  growing  need  for  a  thorough 
study  of  the  existing  labor  law  statutes. 
I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
the  editorial  be  printed  into  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

L.\Eoii  Law  Study  Needed 
TTie  reluctance  of  congressional  commit- 
tees in  both  houses  to  take  up  the  problem  of 
strikes  in  industries  vital  to  the  public  has 
caused  Texas  Sen.  Jol:n  Tower  to  propose 
tlie  creation  of  a  national  commission  to 
recommended  needed  changes  in  federal  law. 
In  introducing  a  resolution  to  establish  the 
commission.  Sen.  Tower  said  it  should  give 
particular  attention  to  emergencies  in  trans- 
p  -.riatlon  industries. 

The  commission  would  be  composed  of  two 
representatives  from  m.magement,  two  from 
l,ilx)r.  two  from  the  public,  one  from  the  fed- 
eral government,  one  from  arbitration  .ind 
mediation  associations,  and  one  labor  law 
professor 

These  nine  members  of  a  commission  could 
hold  hearings  and  help  draw  public  atten- 
tion to  the  need  for  action  on  current  legis- 
lation dealing  with  labor  disputes.  The  Nixon 
adminlstriitlon  has  proposed  emergency  pub- 
lic Interest  protection  legislation  but  neither 
the  Senate  ncr  the  House  has  held  he:irings 
on  the  proposal  since  it  was  Introduced  last 
February. 

The  threat  of  a  nationwide  rail  strike  Is 
the  latest  development  which  underlines  the 
need  for  some  kind  of  protective  legislation. 


JACKSONVILLE,  TEX..  DAILY  PROG- 
RESS, EDITOR  BARNES  BROILES, 
SUPPORTS  BIG  THICKET  NA- 
TIONAL PARK 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  scientific  and  recreational  values  of 
the  Big  Thicket  of  southeast  Texas  are 
so  outstanding  in  quality  and  impovtancc, 
and  their  threatened  loss  to  the  Nation 
so  grave,  that  their  preservation  by  the 
Federal  GoveiTiment  for  the  enjoyment, 
education,  and  inspiration  of  all  people 
is  imperative. 

For  many  years  I  have  called  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Big  Thicket  through 
the  establishment  of  a  national  park  in 
parts  of  Hardin,  Polk,  Tyler,  Liberty,  and 
San  Jacinto  Counties,  near  Beaumont, 
Tex. 

The  need  to  save  this  beautiful  and 
unique  biological  crossroads  of  America 
has  been  emphasized  by  me  on  many  oc- 
casions on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and 
in  addresses  to  groups  in  Texas  and 
throughout  the  Nation.  It  is  my  inten- 
tion to  continue  to  bring  this  matter  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  and  to  the 
people  of  the  Nation  until  this  portion 
of  our  natural  heritage  is  saved. 

An  editorial  in  the  June  29,  1970,  issue 
of  the  Jacksonville,  Tex.,  Daily  Progress 
pointed  out  with  approval  my  efforts  to 
save  some  of  the  most  beautiful  parts  of 
Texas  such  as  Padre  Island,  the  Guada- 
lupe Mountains,  and  the  Big  Thicket. 
The  establishment  of  the  Padre  Island 
National  Seashore  and  the  Guadalupe 
Mountains  National  Park  are  two  satis- 
fying legislative  accomplishments,  and 
this  recognition  of  these  achievements  on 
behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Texas  and  the 
Nation  is  deeply  appreciated. 

But  we  look  to  the  futui'e,  for  Big 
Thicket,  and  this  editorial  is  very  sup- 
portive of  my  long  flght  to  preserve  the 
Big  Thicket  by  the  establishment  of  a 
Big  Thicket  National  Park  of  not  less 
than  100,000  acres. 

This  recognition  and  expression  of  ap- 
preciation by  the  Jacksonville,  Tex..  Daily 
Progress  is  particularly  significant  and 
meaningful  to  me.  Tliis  outstanding  and 
forward-looking  newspaper  has  a  great 
histoiT  of  taking  courageous  editorial 
stands  in  the  interest  of  the  people.  For 
many  years  this  fine  newspaper  has 
spoken  out  strongly  on  behalf  of  conser- 
vation and  many  other  causes  which 
benefit  the  people.  This  newspaper  under 
the  enlightened  editorialship  of  Barnes 
Biciles.  is  remarkable  in  its  steadfast  de- 
votion to  noble  and  worthy  causes.  This 


paper  is  unique  among  Texas  daily  news- 
papers for  its  vision,  leadership,  and  its 
concern  for  truth  and  for  the  advance- 
ment of  man. 

This  enlightened  and  perceptive  news- 
paper is  one  of  the  great  daily  newspapers 
in  the  State  of  Texas,  and  their  remarks 
concerning  my  long  battles  for  the  people 
of  Texas  are  sincerely  appreciated. 

Greatness  among  newspapers  is  deter- 
mined, in  my  opinion,  not  by  how  big 
its  circulation  is,  but  by  how  big  its  vision 
is.  By  that  standard,  the  Jacksonville 
Daily  Progress  is  a  great  newspaper. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

BIG  Tkicktjt  Effort  To  Continue 

Tliere  were  grave  fears  that  the  Big  Thicket 
project  would  be  forgotten,  with  the  defeat 
of  Senator  Ralph  W.  Yarborough,  the  deter- 
mined advocate.  It  is  giatifylng,  then,  that 
the  Democratic  nominee,  Lloyd  Bentsen,  has 
come  out  in  favor  of  the  100  000-acre  Big 
Thicket,  the  Yarborough  bill. 

Senator  Yarborough,  who  perhaps  did  more 
for  Texas  than  any  senator  In  several  genera- 
tions, will  :iave  the  Padre  Island  and  Guada- 
lupe park  preserves  to  his  credit,  for  he  never 
gave  up  in  the  fight  to  preserve  these  spots 
for  public  Interest,  even  against  formidable 
foes. 

The  Big  Thicket  can  be  an  area  long  pre- 
served for  the  public  to  see  forests  and 
swamps  in  tlie  natural  state.  A  little  bit  of 
the  frontier  can  be  presen'ed  if  enough  sup- 
port is  given  the  efforts  to  stop  the  sawmills 
from  destruction  of  this  southeast  Texas 
scenic  spot. 

The  Big  Thicket  is  to  be  maintained  in  as 
near  natural  state  as  possible,  with  only 
paths,  roads  and  camp  sites  now  and  then 
so  the  people  can  see  and  enjoy  a  look  at 
what  once  was  so  widespread  in  East  Texas. 
Because  of  his  great  efforts,  there  should 
be  a  monument  or  a  historic  marker  in  the 
Big  Thicket,  a  tribute  to  Ralph  Yarborough, 
the  man  who  brought  this  natural  heritage 
to  the  attention  of  the  nation. 


UNIT  PRICING:   A  PROGRESS 
REPORT 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  inflation 
continues  to  shrink  the  value  of  every 
family's  income.  Prices  continue  to  rise. 
The  shoppers  of  our  Nation  continue  to 
seek  ways  to  save  money. 

We  in  Government  feel  very  keenly  the 
desires  of  our  people  to  ease  their  worsen- 
ing economic  burden.  We  talk  of  "guide- 
lines," of  "inflation  alerts,"  and  other 
ideas  intended  to  better  conditions  of 
economic  life  in  everyday  America.  But 
there  is  a  way  in  which  we  could  really 
help  the  buying  public  in  a  direct  man- 
ner— by  adopting  unit  pricing  of  food 
commodities. 

Mr.  President,  a  Midwestern  food  chain 
recently  introduced  unit  pricing  across 
the  entire  range  of  its  inventory.  Al- 
though many  individual  stores  have  ex- 
perimented with  unit  pricing  in  varying 
degrees,  this  chain  was  the  first  to  fully 
implement  this  helpful  service.  A  recent 
news  article  reports  on  the  experience 
this  company  has  had  after  6  weeks, 
shedding  considerable  light  on  the  bene- 
fits of  unit  pricing  as  well  as  describing 
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the  reactions  of  several  housewives  to  the 
new  idea. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  New  York  Times  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  I  invite  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  to  this  important 
subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

UNrr  Pricing  Tkst:  Buyeks  Appbeciatx 

Ch.i^nce  to  Cut  Food  Costs 

(By  Setb  S.  King) 

BuRUNCTON.  lowA,  July  26. — "You  know,  I 
found  out  some  of  the  canned  goods  really 
are  different  In  price,  when  you  see  the  price 
broken  down  this  way,"  said  Mrs.  Robert 
Hale.  "I'd  always  bought  Armour's  Golden 
canned  hams,  for  example.  But  then  I  saw 
the  unit  price  and  now  I've  switched  to 
Dubuque,  because  I  know  they're  cheaper." 

"I've  also  found  some  of  the  larger  sizes 
really  aren't  cheaper  and  I  could  do  better 
buying  two  of  the  smaller  ones,"  she  went 
on.  "I  couldn't  say  that  I've  cut  my  fool 
costs  much  that  way,  but  even  if  it's  only  a 
little,  I  appreciate  the  chance  these  days." 

Mrs.  Hale,  wife  of  the  general  manager  of 
the  J.  I.  Case  Company  (farm  Implements), 
was  discussing  unit  pricing,  currently  the 
most  talked  about  aid  to  the  food  consumer. 
Unit  pricing  tells  the  shopper  how  much  an 
item  costs  per  ounce  or  pound  or  gallon  or 
yard. 

TYPICAL    REACTION 

Talks  with  Burlington  housewives  whc 
shop  at  the  Benner  Tea  Company's  two  eu- 
permarkete  in  this  old  MissiBSippi  River  town 
indicate  that  Mrs.  Hale's  reaction  Is  typical. 

After  six  weeks  of  shopping  with  unit  pric- 
ing, the  housewives  are  still  not  sure 
about  how  much  money  they've  saved,  but 
they  feel  much  better  about  what  they've 
spent. 

Other  chains,  under  mounting  pressure 
from  consumer  interests,  have  been  experi- 
menting with  unit  pricing  to  learn  how 
much  it  costs  and  whether  there  Is  a  real 
demand  for  it.  But  Benner,  with  21  stores  In 
Iowa,  Illinois  and  Missouri,  is  believed  to 
be  the  first  chain  to  establish  it  on  a  per- 
manent basis. 

Though  housewives  seem  to  like  the 
system,  some  retailers  argue  that  it  Is  costly 
and  would  eventally  increase  food  pricea. 
This  is  one  of  the  arguments  used  by  the 
New  York  State  Food  Merchants,  which  has 
obtained  a  court  injunction  that  is  blocking 
a  New  York  City  regulation  requiring  unit 
pricing. 

Benner,  however,  says  the  costa  are  small. 
The  chain  also  reports  an  Increase  In  busi- 
ness, but  a  smaller  Increase  than  It  bad 
expected. 

Housewives  have  always  bought  meat  and 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  by  the  pound 
for  ounce,  and  those  pricea  are  usually 
s:amped  on  those  items  now.  What  Benner 
lias  done  is  extend  this  to  every  other  item 
in  the  store. 

Now.  on  the  edge  of  the  shelf  beneath  each 
Item,  there  is  a  small  tag  showing  its  total 
price  and  the  price  per  unit  of  measure. 

with  no  more  than  a  quick  glance,  a  house- 
wife can  tell  whether  she  can  save  a  few 
cents  by  buying  a  bigger  jar  of  peanut  butter, 
whose  per  pcunr'  cost  may  be  40  cents  com- 
pared wtih  44  cents  tier  pound  for  .»  smaller 
Jar. 

Or  she  can  tell,  perhaps  to  her  surprise, 
that  a  smaller  jar  of  applesauce  costs  20  cents 
a  pound,  compared  with  a  larger  jar  at  21 
cents.  Or  that  two  packages  of  paper  towels, 
which  appear  to  be  the  same  size  and  which 
»fil  for  the  same  total  price,  are  actually 
different.  The  unit  price  of  one  Is  3  cents  a 
square  yard,  the  other  4  cents.  The  first  has 


165  square  feet  In  its  roll,  the  second  only 
125. 

Or  she  learns  that  the  extra  giant  10  pound 
11  ounce  box  of  Tide  she  had  been  proudly 
lugging  home  coets  26  cents  a  pound,  ex- 
actly the  same  as  the  5  pound  3  ounce  box 
beside  it. 

THEY  DO  THE  nCtTRIMC 

"I  noticed  the  ads  about  unit  pricing,  but 
at  first  I  didn't  pay  too  much  attention,"  said 
Mrs.  Josephine  Fageol,  wife  of  a  lathe  op- 
erator at  J.  I.  Case.  "But  I've  got  five  children 
and  I  have  to  count  every  jjenny." 

"I  suddenly  realized,"  she  said,  "that  by 
looking  closer  at  those  tags,  I  was  sure  of 
what  I  was  buying.  When  I  think  of  it.  It  was 
kind  of  frightening  to  go  Into  a  store  and 
try  to  figure  out  which  to  buy.  Now  they  do 
the  figuring  for  me." 

In  talking  with  12  other  shoppers  in  the 
two  Benner  stores  here,  it  was  clear  that  in- 
terest In,  or  ever  knowledge  about,  the  unit 
pricing  plan  was  directly  proportionate  to 
how  many  people  a  customer  had  to  feed. 

Mrs.  Judy  Peterson,  a  bride  of  10  months, 
said  she  paid  little  attention  to  it,  and  Just 
came  In  "to  buy  what  I  have  to  buy  quick." 

Mrs.  Hale,  however,  who  feeds  about  seven 
people  a  day,  counting  grandchildren,  said: 

"I  began  to  find  out  there  was  a  big  dif- 
ference In  some  prices.  For  instance,  I  didn't 
realize  I'd  been  paying  more  per  ounce  for 
a  canned  ham  that  I  ustially  buy.  Now  I 
bring  my  daughters-in-law  in  here  when  they 
are  visiting,  and  they  have  great  fun  checking 
out  the  prices.  They're  surprised,  too,  on  a  lot 
items." 

Mrs.  Norman  Johns,  a  frail  woman  trying 
to  push  a  jammed  grocery  cart  while  four  of 
her  six  children  clung  to  parts  of  it,  said 
she  was  particularly  pleased  with  unit  pric- 
ing. Her  husband,  an  Air  Force  armorer,  had 
Just  been  sent  to  Vietnam  and  for  the  first 
time  in  several  years  she  did  not  have  the 
advantage  of  shopping  in  an  Air  Force  com- 
missary. 

"I'm  not  very  good  at  figuring,"  she  said. 
"So  this  helps  me  a  lot.  Like  I'm  thinking  to 
change  soap  powders  now.  It  might  save  a 
little,  and  that's  really  good  for  me  now." 

In  embracing  unit  pricing,  the  Benner 
chain,  headed  by  Charles  C.  Fltzmorris.  Jr., 
a  former  New  York  and  Chicago  advertising 
man.  had  one  eye  on  aiding  the  price-con- 
scious housewife  and  the  other  on  a  chance 
for  more  profit  through  the  publicity  that 
unit  pricing  might  generate. 

"The  Government  is  already  beginning  to 
push  it,"  said  Philip  Neally,  executive  vice 
president  in  charge  of  sales,  "So  we  figured, 
let's  be  first  and  get  the  advantage  of  doing 
something  the  housewives  might  like." 

Benner  executives  think  the  cost  argument 
is  ridiculous.  They  say  that  with  the  aid 
of  a  computer,  which  the  chain  leases  any- 
way, they  were  able  to  figure  the  unit  price 
for  each  of  about  6,000  items,  print  small 
shelf  labels  for  each  item  and  pay  for  the 
labor  of  posting  each  label  for  a  total  cost 
to  the  chain  of  $12,700. 

The  company,  which  sets  the  prices  for 
all  the  corporate  stores  in  its  chain,  makes 
about  200  price  changes  a  week.  These  can 
also  be  posted  through  the  computer,  the 
company  says,  for  about  tS  per  store  per 
week. 

Mr.  Neally  said  the  company  was  a  little 
disappointed  that  total  sales  in  the  last  six 
weeks  had  increased  only  4  per  cent;  the 
executives  had  been  expecting  a  10  per  cent 
jump. 

"But  we  show  a  10  per  cent  Increase  in 
the  niunber  of  customers  going  through  our 
checkout  counters,"  he  said.  "A  good  portion 
of  that  Increase  is  probably  Just  the  curious, 
but  we  may  keep  a  few  of  them." 

"TBU-PBICING" 

Mr.  Neally  said  the  company  had  no 
thought  of  passing  on  to  its  customers  what 


he  considered  the  modest  cost  of  unit  pric- 
ing, which  Benner  calls  "tru-pricing." 

"In  the  past  we've  spent  as  much  as  $30,- 
000  Just  advertising  a  free  dish  offer,"  he 
said.  "On  tru-prlclng  we're  in  first,  and 
that's  enough  of  a  promotional  advantagv 
for  us  to  pay  for  ourselves." 

Aside  from  its  effect  on  buying,  unit  pric- 
ing Is  already  having  some  effects  on  mer- 
chandising, Mr.  Neally  said.  He  explained: 

"For  the  first  time  more  housewives  are 
noticing  the  odd  sizes  of  some  packages  and 
bottles.  As  prices  have  gone  up,  a  lot  of 
food  companies  have  been  reducing  the  size 
of  their  containers,  Just  a  mite,  and  keeping 
the  same  price. 

"Now  housewives  are  asking  our  managers 
questions,  like  why  something  comes  in  s 
13.3-ounce  Jar  Instead  of  a  pint.  I'd  expect 
that  this  Is  going  to  force  companies  to  go 
back  to  more  recognizable  packages,  like  a 
full  pound  or  a  fiUl  quart." 

Mr.  Neally  said  the  Benner  retailers  also 
believed  that  in  some  of  the  largest  of  the 
economy  packages,  like  Tide's  biggest,  would 
be  discontinued  after  housewives  found  they 
really  weren't  saving  anything  by  carrying 
out  that  much  weight. 

The  Benner  Company's  competitors  at  the 
Eagle  and  Hi-V  chain  stores  in  BurUngton 
concede  that  there  was  some  talk  about  unit 
pricing  among  their  customers  at  first. 

"But  we've  shown  no  drop  in  trade  because 
of  it,"  said  Marion  Stewart,  manager  of  one 
Hi-V  store.  "Yes,  the  chain  members  have 
discussed  the  possibility  of  unit  pricing.  And 
the  chain  has  use  of  a  computer.  But  we 
don't  think  it's  that  important  yet." 

Mrs.  Bill  Carder,  a  mother  of  four,  who 
said  she  had  been  shopping  at  one  of  the 
Benner  stores  for  over  three  years,  did  not 
agree. 

"I  wouldn't  say  I'd  change  my  buying 
patterns  because  of  this  thing."  she  said. 
"But  I  sure  feel  better  now  because  I  go  out 
of  here  thinking  I've  done  the  cheapest 
shopping  I  possibly  could." 


FAMILY  ASSISTANCE  PLAN 

,  Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  is  at  present  holding 
hearings  on  the  administration's  family 
assistance  plan.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  published  in  Life 
magazine  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Welfare  Mess  Needs  Total  Refobm 

Welfare  now  is  "a  colossal  failure,"  as 
President  Nixon  says,  "a  wheezing,  over- 
loaded machine."  The  welfare  machine  Is 
headed  toward  complete  breakdown  because 
it  hasn't  the  capacity  to  help  the  poor  hu- 
manely— and  the  public  hasn't  the  capacity 
or  the  willingness  to  finance  it  in  its  present 
form  much  longer. 

"Welfare" — that  tangle  of  programs  for  the 
poor  who  because  of  age,  sickness,  handicaps 
or  lack  of  ability  and  training  can't  get 
Jobs — is  a  system  full  of  inequities.  The  vast 
differences  among  State  levels  of  welfare 
assistance  contribute  to  the  migration  of 
mUlions  from  statee  like  Mississippi  (which 
pays  $46  per  month  to  a  welfare  family  of 
four)  to  states  Uke  New  Jersey  ($265  per 
month) ,  where  the  Jobless  congregate  In 
overcrowded  and  crlme-ridden  slums  and 
load  an  increasingly  intolerable  burden  on 
state  and  local  treasuries. 

The  "permanent  welfare  population"  of  the 
cities — which  in  New  York  City  alone  now 
numbers  one  million,  or  one  person  in  eight — 
reflects  the  most  distressing  failure  of  all. 
Despite  a  decade  of  national  prosperity,  the 
total  number  of  Americans  on  welfare  rolls 
today  has  Increased  from  6.8  to  more  than 
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10  million.  The  present  welfare  setup  often 
amounts  to  an  Incentive  to  remain  on  relief. 
Those  on  welfare  who  have  the  gumption  to 
find  at  least  marginally  paying  work  usually 
lose  more  In  benefits  than  they  gain  in 
earned  Income.  And  another  13  million-plus 
Americans  get  no  federal  cash  assistance 
whatsoever.  These  are  the  family  members 
of  the  "working  poor,"  whose  breadwinners 
earn  wages  below  the  federally  set  poverty 
line  (•3,743  for  a  nonfarm  family  of  four). 

The  poor  amount  to  12%  of  us — which  at 
least  Is  a  considerable  Improvement  over  the 
days  when  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  talked  of 
one  third  of  a  nation.  Of  the  10  million  re- 
ceiving welfare  assistance,  dependent  children 
comprise  the  vast  majority;  90,000  are  men 
who  are  physically  employable  and  mentally 
competent;  another  1.5  million  are  working- 
age  mothers. 

In  the  past  decade,  U.S.  welfare  expendi- 
tures have  almost  doubled  to  more  than  $65 
billion.  If  only  the  money  were  being  used 
effectively,  this  level  of  spending  might  be 
financially  defensible,  considering  that  we 
pour  nearly  three  fifths  as  much  Into  farm 
subsidies. 

For  almost  a  year,  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion has  been  trying  to  get  Congreee  to  ap- 
prove a  sweeping  overhaul  of  U.S.  family 
welfare  laws.  White  House  Urban  AffeUrs 
Oounsellor  Pat  Moynlhan  calls  It  "the  most 
Important  piece  of  social  legislation  In  35 
years."  The  new  Family  Assistance  Plan  got 
through  the  House  of  Representatives  last 
April,  but  for  three  months  has  been  held 
up  in  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  whose 
chairman,  Russell  Long  of  Louisiana,  has 
finally  agreed  to  start  hearings. 

Family  Assistance  Is  a  modest  first  step  to- 
ward a  radically  ambitious  national  goal: 
ensuring  a  tolerable  standard  of  living  for 
all  Americans — with  maximum  opportunity 
and  incentive  to  work  and  minimum  Indig- 
nity for  those  legitimately  unable  to  do  so. 
Its  fundamental  principles  are  two: 
That  welfare  is  a  national  problem.  There- 
fore Washington  accepts  an  obligation  to 
encourage  a  nationally  equitable — and  even- 
tually uniform — level  of  welfare  assistance. 
As  the  first  step,  it  will  In  effect  guarantee 
throughout  the  U.S.  an  annual  Income  of 
$2,460  ($1,600  cash,  the  rest  In  food  stamp 
benefits)  for  a  family  of  four,  a  standard 
now  met  In  only  23  states. 

That  welfare  should  try  to  restore  the 
poor  to  gainful  employment.  Family  Assist- 
ance requires  welfare  recipients  physically 
qualified  to  take  Jobs  or  vocational  training 
to  do  so,  and  provide  stepped-up  federal  pro- 
grams for  child  day  care  centers.  Job-training 
and  Job-location  assistance.  Moet  Important, 
It  offers  the  poor  a  sliding  scale  of  continued 
Income  support  after  they  find  work. 

All  this  win  add  somewhat  more  than  $4 
billion  annually  to  federal  welfare  costs.  But 
It  can  be  argued  that  the  present  system,  in- 
creasing In  cost  an  average  10 '^o  a  year.  Is 
likely  to  be  more  expensive  In  the  long  run. 
As  it  Is  now,  more  of  the  poor  who  get  on 
welfare  rolls  are  likely  to  stay  on  them  In- 
definitely, psssing  on  to  the  next  generation 
the  costly  social  disease  of  welfare  living, 
whose  symptoms  often  include  nutritional 
starvation,  educational  deprivation,  high 
rates  of  drug  use  and  urban  crime — to  say 
nothing  of  their  wasted  lives. 

Family  Assistance  strikes  us  as  a  sound 
idea.  But  it  runs  Into  a  lot  of  entrenched 
prejudices.  The  vast  welfare  bureaucracy — 
more  than  170.000  employees — has  a  built-in 
resistance  to  change.  There  are  many  Amer- 
icans who  think  stigma  and  humiliation 
should  be  the  proper  lot  of  those  "on  wel- 
fare," a  notion  which  dates  from  the  colonial 
era,  when  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania required  paupers  receiving  public  alms 
to  wear  the  letter  "P"  sewn  onto  their  cloth- 
ing. Just  as  Hawthorne's  adulteress  Hester 
Prynne  was  forced  by  Massachusetts  Puri- 
t.ins  to  wear  the  scarlet  letter  "A"  attesting 


to  her  sin.  Americans  who  still  think  of  wel- 
fare families  as  vaguely  immoral  recipients 
of  "something  for  nothing"  find  the  rhetoric 
of  the  new  welfare  "rights"  organizations 
especially  hard  to  take.  The  welfare  militants 
seem  convinced  that  a  comfortable  Income 
for  which  they  don't  have  to  work  Is  a  moral 
"right."  And  they  argue  that  work  require- 
ments constitute  a  stigma  and  humiliation, 
because  most  work  available  consists  of 
"dead-end"  Jobs  and  is  not  "meaningful"  to 
them.  But  passive  use  of  an  income  provided 
at  taxpayers'  expense  is  not  a  "meaningful" 
life  for  anyone,  and  what  could  be  more  of 
a  "dead  end"? 

Beset  by  welfare  "rightists"  on  one  side 
and  restless  taxpayers  on  the  other.  Family 
Assistance  has  only  a  "fair"  chance  of  get- 
ting passed.  President  Nixon  said  last  week. 
So  far  he  himself  has  made  scam  effort  to 
persuade  the  seven  Republican  senators  on 
the  committee  to  support  the  bill.  In  fact, 
the  President — who  has  infiatlon  and  the 
cost  of  the  war  so  much  on  hi.s  mind — 
often  gives  the  Impression  that  the  best  place 
to  save  money  Is  where  social  good  Is  at  Is- 
sue— on  hospitals,  education  und  similar 
matters.  The  exception  to  this  Impression  Is 
Family  Assistance,  which  Is  the  mcsi  imag- 
inative and  sensible  program  to  emerge  from 
his  administration  in  this  area.  We  hope 
he  and  Congress  will  see  it  throuah. 


HEALTH  MANPOWER  CRISIS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  as 
each  of  us  knows  too  well,  this  country 
faces  a  grave  health  care  crisis.  Health 
services  are  fragmented  and  too  fre- 
quently are  of  less  than  adequate  quality. 
Health  care  costs  continue  to  escalate  at 
a  rate  which  is  double  that  of  the  econ- 
omy generally.  Much  of  the  physical 
plant  of  our  Nation's  hospitals  need  re- 
furbishing or  replacement.  Our  medical 
and  dental  schools  are  in  serious  finan- 
cial difficulty — several  are  on  the  brink 
of  closing.  And  there  is  a  desperate  need 
for  more  trained  health  professionals — 
doctors,  dentists,  and  allied  health  pro- 
fessionals alike. 

Regarding  innovative  uses  of  health 
manpower,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  in- 
vite the  attention  of  Senators  to  a  recent 
article  which  describes  the  MEDEX  pro- 
gram begun  at  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington School  of  Medicine  under  the  di- 
rection of  Dr.  Richard  A.  Smith.  This 
program,  which  is  now  being  replicated 
at  a  variety  of  medical  and  health  Insti- 
tutions aroimd  the  country,  is  designed 
to  capitalize  upon  the  30,000  or  so  trained 
military  medical  corpsmen,  so  that  they 
can  bring  their  skills  to  bear  in  the  civil- 
ian sector  after  they  are  discharged.  Pro- 
grams such  as  MEDEX  can  greatly  assist 
our  overworked  doctors  by  relieving  them 
of  that  portion  of  their  work  which  they 
are  forced  to  do  in  the  absence  of  a 
physician  assistant. 

Mr.  President,  earlier  this  month  the 
Health  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  held  hear- 
ings on  my  bill,  S.  3418,  a  bill  to  enhance 
the  family  practice  of  medicine.  During 
those  hearings,  we  received  considerable 
testimony  which  documents  show  a  phy- 
sician in  family  practice,  augmented  by 
a  physician  assistant,  can  significantly 
alle\iate  this  country's  health  manpower 
shortage.  That  biU  will  shortly  be 
brought  to  the  Senate  for  its  considera- 
tion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 


cle entitled  "Can  Doctors'  Aides  Solve 
the  Manpower  Crisis,"  published  in  the 
Medical  World  News  of  January  23, 1970, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Can  Doctors'   Aides  Solve   the   Manpower 
Crisis? 

Thanks  to  the  nation's  acute  and  worsen- 
ing shortage  of  health  manpower,  the  ex- 
medlcal  corpsman  Is  now  ending  a  SO-year 
sentence  as  physician's  assistant  in  the  fed- 
eral prison  system  and  is  emerging  as  a  new 
force  to  help  doctors  cope  with  their  bur- 
geoning load  of  patients. 

The  "sentence"  wasn't  a  literal  one,  of 
course,  but  It  has  taken  several  decades  for 
the  cotmtry's  medical  schools  and  organi- 
zations to  Imitate  U.S.  penal  authorities  and 
appreciate  the  large  pool  of  trained  person- 
nel available  through  sen-ice  discharges  of 
the  men  popularly  known  as  medics.  Though 
nobody  underestimates  the  problems  that 
will  be  encountered  In  licensing  and  super- 
vising physicians'  assistants,  more  than  a 
dozen  medical  Institutions  now  have  train- 
ing programs  In  operation  or  are  about  to 
inaugurate  them. 

The  young  man  on  the  left  In  this  week's 
cover  photograph  is  Paul  Snyder,  an  Air 
Force  surgical  technician  from  1957  to  1969, 
who  moonlighted  at  civilian  hospitals  near 
his  bases.  Given  additional  training  after  his 
discharge,  he  has  adapted  his  military  medi- 
cal knowledge  and  skills  to  civilian  health 
care.  Now,  as  a  Medex,  he  serves  to  extend 
the  capabilities  of  general  practitioner  Ken- 
neth Pershall  In  Othello,  Washington. 

Conceived  and  directed  by  Dr.  Richard  A. 
Smith,  associate  professor  of  preventive 
medicine  at  the  University  of  Washington's 
medical  school  In  Seattle,  the  Medex  program 
Is  one  of  the  solutions  being  developed  across 
the  country  to  help  alleviate  the  health  man- 
power shortage.  Like  several  others.  It  Is  de- 
signed to  make  use  of  the  pool  of  trained 
corpsmen  who  leave  the  Armed  Forces  each 
year,  up  to  30,000  by  National  Research 
Council  estimate.  Unlike  the  others  it  has  a 
unique  name  for  both  the  program  and  Its 
trainees.  Medex  Is  both  singular  and  plural, 
a  title  and  a  form  of  address.  Dr.  Smith 
coined  It  to  express  the  physician's  exten- 
sion concept.  It  has  the  advantage  of  sound- 
ing familiar  to  the  ex-medlcs. 

The  first  class  of  15  carefully  selected 
Medex  trainees  completed  the  Initial  three- 
month  period  of  university  training  in  mid- 
September.  Now  they  are  In  their  preceptor- 
ship  phase,  each  with  a  rural  GP  who  is  com- 
mitted to  hiring  the  Medex  on  successful 
completion  of  his  training. 

Dr.  Richard  Bunch,  who  shares  Dr.  Per- 
shall's  practice  and  also  employs  a  Medex 
tells  MWN:  "While  still  In  their  preceptor- 
ships  these  fellows  are  treating,  under  our 
general  supervision,  children's  upper  res- 
piratory Infections,  lacerations  and  moder- 
ate traumas,  and  replacing  one  of  us  in  sur- 
gery where  normally  two  doctors  are  needed. 
When  they've  finished  their  break-in  period 
with  us,  I  estimate  we'll  each  be  able  to  take 
care  of  20  additional  patients  per  day."  Medex 
Snyder  and  his  cohort  John  Betz  earn  $5,400 
plus  $500  per  year  for  each  dependent  child 
to  a  maximum  of  three.  Drs.  Bunch  and  Per- 
shall plan  to  pay  salaries  substantially  high- 
er than  that  when  training  is  complete. 

"My  concerns  In  starting  this  program  were 
twofold,"  says  Dr.  Smith.  "First,  we  are  in  a 
crisis  In  health  manpower  already — It's  not 
coming.  It's  here,  and  It's  going  to  get  worse. 
Second,  I  was  concerned  that  this  huge  pool 
of  medically  trained  men  was  not  being  used. 
These  guys  have  had  perhaps  $25,000  Invested 
in  their  training,  £md  it's  usually  lost.  Some 
excorpsmen  have,  among  other  things,  as 
many  as  70  hours  of  preventive  medicine, 
anywhere  from  70  to  130  hours  of  anatomy 
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and  physiology.  70  to  180  hours  of  medicine 
and  surgery.  92  to  190  hours  of  pharmacology, 
advanced  on-the-job  training  in  outpatient 
clinics,  on-the-job  training  in  general  medi- 
cine, anywhere  from  120  to  200  hours  of 
trauma,  "minor  surgery  and  field  surgery,  per- 
haps 40  hours  of  emergency-room  on-the-job 
training,  another  80  hours  of  on-the-job 
training  in  general  surgery,  40  hours  in  or- 
thopedics, 98  hours  in  surgical  procedures, 
30  to  55  hours  in  microbiology  and  laboratory 
medicine." 

Last  July,  HEW  Secretary  Finch  and  his 
newly  appointed  assistant  secretary  for 
health  and  scientific  affairs,  Dr  Roger  Ege- 
berg,  warned  of  an  "impending  breakdown  in 
the  delivery  of  health  care."  Among  the  steps 
they  took  to  help  alleviate  the  manpower 
shortage  was  the  establishment  of  an  Office 
of  New  Careers  with  the  top  priority  of  de- 
veloping programs  for  returning  Vietnam 
medical  corpsmen.  Recently,  Dr.  Egeberg 
noted  in  a  HEW  memorandum  that  some 
60%  of  medics  leaving  the  Armed  Forces  are 
Interested  in  getting  additional  education  to 
qualify  for  civilian  Jobs  in  health  care,  and 
that  about  15  7f  are  already  qualified  to  move 
right  into  civilian  Jobs  In  medicine. 

Organized  medicine,  too.  Is  stepping  Into 
the  health  manpower  breach.  On  December 
20,  the  Committee  on  Emerging  Health  Man- 
power of  the  AMA's  Council  on  Health  Man- 
power held  a  meeting  of  a  dozen  directors  of 
training  programs  for  various  kinds  of  physi- 
cians' assistants,  to  discuss  their  programs  in 
the  Ught  of  a  set  of  guidelines  for  develop- 
ment of  new  health  occupations  adopted  on 
December  2  In  Denver  by  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates. The  unusually  smooth  course  of  the 
meeting  showed  the  participants  want  to 
press  ahead  with  a  cooperative  program  to 
clarify  and  classify  the  roles  of  the  new  kinds 
of  physicians'  assistants,  the  educational 
levels  desired,  and  the  need  for  certification, 
licensure,  or  changes  In  medical  practice  acts. 

"In  the  morning  session  I  thought  that  the 
whole  thing  could  blow  up  In  our  faces,"  says 
the  AMA  committee's  chairman.  Dr.  Thomas 
C.  Points  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma 
Medical  Center,  Oklahoma  City.  "But  I  felt 
that  everyone  agreed  the  gtildelines  were  es- 
sential and  they  were  all  willing  to  work 
with  them  so  that  we  can  really  get  some 
coordinated  programs  going." 

Dr.  Paul  J.  Samazaro,  director  of  HEW's 
National  Center  for  Health  Services  Research 
and  Development,  agrees.  "Everyone  seemed 
to  agree  essentially  on  what  needs  to  be  done, 
and  on  the  Importance  of  getting  It  done,  and 
there  was  no  defenslveness.  The  meeting  re- 
flected a  spirit  of  Initiative  In  the  AMA,  and 
responsiveness  to  many  developments  in  the 
country  initiated  under  different  auspices 
and  different  assumptions.  Incorporating  the 
new  professional  assistants  may  turn  out 
much  smoother  than  we  might  have  ex- 
pected. The  AMA  staff  Is  able  and  committed 
and  has  full  support  Internally  and  exter- 
naUy." 

When  the  program  directors  return  their 
course  descriptions  to  the  AMA  committee  in 
mid-February,  the  concept  approved  by  the 
committee  wUl  be  passed  on  to  the  full 
Health  Manpower  CovmcU.  If  approved  there, 
it  goes  to  the  Council  on  Medical  Education, 
which  will  lay  down  the  essentials  for  an  ac- 
creditation program.  After  that,  It  will  go 
to  the  House  of  Delegates  for  acceptance — 
the  staff  hopes  by  next  fall's  clinical  conven- 
tion. 

The  new  types  of  health  professionals  are 
belj]ig  trained  In  some  20  programs  at  as 
many  Institutions.  No  one  Is  certain  Just  how 
many  there  are,  because  some  are  being  car- 
ried on  Informally  with  only  one  or  two 
trainees.  Besides  Medex  and  the  Dtike  Uni- 
versity physician's  assistant  program  (mwn, 
Feb.  23,  "68),  which  now  has  29  graduates 
helping  to  relieve  overburdened  doctors,  the 
major  programs  are: 

Cleveland    Clinic    Hospital    Is    training 


"clinical  corpsmen"  In  a  one-year  program, 
accepting  applicants  with  two  years'  military 
or  civilian  experience. 

Alderson-Broaddus  College,  Philippi,  W.Va., 
trains  physicians'  assistants  In  a  four-year 
baccalaureate  program  offered  to  quaJlfled 
high  school  graduates. 

University  of  Colorado  Medical  Center  Is 
training  "child  health  associates."  The 
three-year  program  Includes  two  years  of 
academic  training  and  a  year's  Internship: 
applicants  must  have  two  years  of  college. 

The  university  also  trains  pediatric  nurse- 
practitioners  in  an  Intensive  four-month 
program  of  theory  and  practice  of  pediatrics, 
offered  to  graduate  nurses. 

Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medicine  also 
trains  "child  health  assistants"  in  a  two- 
year  program.  Applicants  with  two  years  of 
college,  or  ex-corpsmen  with  adequate  train- 
ing, are  accepted. 

Pacific  Medical  Center  operates  a  two-year 
program  training  orthojjedlc  assistants.  In- 
volving City  College  of  San  Francisco  and 
eight  hospitals. 

Grady  Memorial  Hospital  in  Atlanta  trains 
"medical  specialty  assistants"  to  work  in 
medical  and  coronary  Intensive  care  units. 
The  two-year  program  accepts  former  corps- 
men  with  two  years'  exp>erlence. 

Baylor  College  of  Medicine  trains  ophthal- 
mic assistants  In  an  eight-week  course  for 
trainees  with  two  years  of  college  preferred. 
Emory  University  School  of  Medicine  gives 
anesthesia  assistants  a  21-months  master's 
degree  program. 

University  of  Pittsburgh  trains  emergency 

medical  technicians  In  a  one-year  program. 

Ohio  State  University  educates  emergency 

medical  technicians. 

Four  more  programs  are  in  preparation: 

University  of  Kentucky  School  of  Allied 

Health   Professions   plans   to   train   clinical 

associates. 

Brooklyn-Cumberland  Medical  Center  will 
train  physicians'  assistants. 

Oklahoma  State  University  is  preparing  to 
train  medical  care  technicians. 

University  of  Colorado  plaiisi  t«  iraln  phy- 
sician associates  in  anesthesia. 
"Not  all  physicians  are  convinced  that  such 
training  programs  are  the  answer.  One  is 
Tulane  University  professor  of  medicine 
George  Burch.  He  tells  mwn:  "If  I  get  sick, 
I  don't  want  any  physician's  assistant  taking 
care  of  me.  I  want  a  fully  trained  doctor. 
The  errors  made  by  the  legions  of  aides  from 
RNs  to  electronics  specialists  are  legion. 
Certainly  we  need  these  people,  but  we  need 
doctors  much  more.  The  training  programs 
now  being  put  forward  are  simply  no  substi- 
tute for  the  additional  medical  schools  we 
sorely  need." 

The  nursing  profession  also  shows  less  than 
eager  enthusiasm  for  the  new  doctors'  aide 
training  courses.  Says  Eileen  Jacobl.  RN, 
Ed.D,  associate  executive  director  of  the 
American  Ntirses'  Association:  "Baccalau- 
reate and  graduate  education  In  nursing  pre- 
pares nurses  at  a  highly  professional  level, 
but  one  of  the  complaints  the  ANA  often 
hears  from  Its  membership  Is  that  highly 
qualified  nurses  are  often  not  allowed  to 
function  at  the  level  for  which  they  have 
been  prepared.  Why  can't  we  utilize  the 
existing  nurse  talent  to  meet  patient  health 
needs  that  are  now  unmet?  Becatise  the  phy- 
sician, although  often  In  need  of  such  assist- 
ance, Is  unwilling  to  allow  the  nurse  to  as- 
sume other  than  her  traditional  role." 

The  variety  of  titles  for  the  new  profes- 
sionals sometimes  accurately  reflects  the  skill 
that  Is  being  taught,  notably  in  the  special 
assistants.  The  others  reflect  mostly  the 
private  preferences  of  program  directors. 
Nearly  all  those  Involved  agree  that  deciding 
on  uniform  titles  for  people  with  equivalent 
training  Is  essential  to  getting  the  new 
health  professions  recognized  and  understood 
by  the  medical  profession  and  the  public.  "I 
keep  harping  on  Medical  Care  Technician," 


says  conMnlttee  chairman  Tom  Points.  But 
others  think  that  "technician"  suggests  a 
lower  level  of  training  than  the  type  of 
professional  they  are  developing,  who  is  seen 
by  a  number  of  proponents  as  being  on  a 
level  between  a  doctor  and  a  nurse.  One  sug- 
gestion that  appears  to  be  gaining  favor  Is 
the  use  of  "clinical  assistant"  for  those  with 
training  at  the  two-year,  or  Junior  college, 
level  and  "clinical  associate  for  those  with 
baccalaureate  degrees. 

"I  think  this  is  one  of  oiu-  problems,"  says 
Dr.  Points,  "someone  with  two  years  of  train- 
ing being  put  in  at  a  level  between  graduates 
of  four-year  and  seven-year  medical  courses. 
What  do  you  call  them?" 

The  optimum  levels  of  education  for  the 
physicians'  assistants  is  one  of  the  questions 
most  In  need  of  clarification.  All  those  in- 
volved in  the  training  programs  agree  that 
as  much  flexibility  as  p>osslble  should  be 
built  Into  them,  to  provide  both  vertical  and 
horizontal  moblUty.  Dr.  T.  F.  "Bud"  Zimmer- 
man, director  of  the  AMA's  department  of 
health  manpower,  feels  that  the  new  phy- 
sician-supp>ort  personel  should  cover  a  spec- 
trum from  generalist  to  specialist,  and  from 
the  on-the-job  training  level  of  education  to 
the  post-baccalavu-eate  level. 

Dr.  D.  Robert  Howard,  director  of  the  Duke 
University  program,  sees  a  three-level  range: 
on-the-job  training.  Junior  college,  and 
senior  college.  "Above  that."  he  points  out, 
"your  upward  mobility  would  be  Into  medi- 
cal school."  But  he  cautions  that  students 
with  the  capability  to  qualify  for  medical 
school  might  be  poor  choices  for  physician's 
assistant  training.  "They're  not  not  going  to 
get  enough  Job  satisfaction  or  ego  satisfac- 
tion In  doing  the  type  of  work  that  a  phy- 
sician will  delegate." 

Delegation  by  a  physician  Is  the  key  to  all 
the  new  concepts  of  physicians'  assistants. 
Even  though  an  excorpsman  may  have  been 
what  the  military  services  call  an  independ- 
ent duty  operator  who  functioned  as  the  only 
"doctor"  for  many  miles,  as  do  Special  Forces 
medics  or  the  Air  Force's  remote-station  med- 
ical technicians,  almost  no  one  contemplate* 
their  serving  independently  in  civilian  health 
care.  Nevertheless,  the  assistant  can  work 
apart  from  the  physician  so  long  as  they  are 
in  contact  by  telephone  or  two-way  radio. 

The  Medex  program,  for  instance,  provides 
two-way  radio  equipment  for  each  physician- 
Medex  team.  The  Medex.  like  the  physician  he 
works  with,  is  on  call  24  hours  a  day.  rhls 
can  be  especially  tisefiU  if  two  emergencies 
should  happen  simultaneotisly  or  nearly  so 
"I  thought  this  was  a  rare  thing  In  general 
practice,"  says  Dr.  Smith.  "But  I  discussed  It 
at  the  state  medical  association.  I  said,  'What 
happens  In  that  rare  Instance  when  you 
have  an  acute  traumaUc  Injury  In  your  offlce 
and  another  paUent  has  a  massive  coronary 
on  the  other  side  of  town  and  can't  be  moved? 
Your  Medex  can  go  over  there  and  talk  to  you 
from  the  bedside.'  One  doctor  raised  his 
hand:  'That's  not  a  rare  occurrence.'  he  said. 
'It  happened  to  me  three  times  last  week.' " 

But  even  under  the  supervision  of  a  physi- 
cian, this  kind  of  service  presents  delicate 
legal  problems,  and  most  authorities  believe 
that  state  medical  practice  acts  will  have 
to  be  modified  to  allow  for  the  use  of  physi- 
cians' assistants.  There  are  a  few  states  like 
OkliJionia  which  happen  to  have  a  direct 
statement  in  their  medical  practice  law  re- 
ferring to  physicians'  assistants.  Dr.  Points 
explains,  "That  presents  the  least  difficulty. 
But  to  the  extent  that  they  aren't  explicit, 
the  feeUng  Is  that  medical  practice  laws  wiU 
need  to  be  modified  in  time.  It's  difficult  to 
talk  about  a  model  law  now,  because  we  don't 
yet  have  enough  experience  on  a  large  scale." 

"Pour  states  have  already  enacted  legisla- 
tive changes,  and  most  of  the  others  are  In 
the  process  of  making  changes,"  says  Duke's 
Bob  Howard.  "We  have  a  committee  work- 
ing on  changes  we  feel  would  be  desirable 
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here  In  North  Carolina.  Ovs  draft  reads  pretty 
much  the  tame  as  the  others;  It  makes  an 
exception  to  the  medical  practice  law  for  any 
act  or  acts  performed  at  the  direction  and 
under  the  supervision  of  a  licensed  pihysldan 
by  a  person  currently  approved  by  the  Board 
of  Medical  Examiners  as  one  qualified  to 
function  as  a  physician's  assistant."  However, 
he  points  out,  "you  can  also  change  medical 
law  by  custom  and  usage.  In  this  state  we're 
almost  to  the  point  now  where  formal  legis- 
lative changes  aren't  really  necessary,  because 
we  can  say  that  having  physicians'  assistants 
is  already  custom  and  usage  here." 

AVhether  former  military  corpsmen  will 
i^ontlnue  to  bo  the  main  pool  from  which 
physicians'  assiistants  will  be  drawn  Is  an 
open  question.  The  AMA's  Dr.  Points  doubts 
that  30.000  medics  are,  In  fact,  being  dis- 
charged yearly.  "When  we  analyzed  this  at 
Oklahoma  State,  we  found  that  there  are 
several  levels  of  training  in  the  military.  That 
30.000  figure  includes  the  lowest  level  of  aid- 
man.  The  man  we're  talking  about  using  is 
the  independent  duty  operator,  and  I  doubt 
there  are  more  than  10.000  of  them." 

•J  think  they  will  constitute  the  main 
source  of  manpower."  says  Dr.  Howard. 
"There's  not  much  oi  a  pool  of  males  outside 
this  one.  which  we're  emphasizing,  although 
we  are  not  limiting  our  program  to  men. 
But  It's  hard  to  get  women  who  are  willing 
to  work  the  hours  these  people  work.  If 
they're  going  to  be  effective  as  physicians' 
assistants,  they've  got  to  work  the  same  hours 
the  physician  is  working.  The  women  we  have 
in  the  program — and  this  is  an  advantage  of 
taJclng  only  e.xperienced  people  in  this  kind 
of  project — have  already  demonstrated  that 
they're  willing  to  niake  that  kind  of  career 
commitment." 

"My  impression  is  that  a  male  labor  force 
Is  more  stable."  says  the  AMA's  Bud  Zim- 
merman. "One  of  the  problems  In  the  allied 
health  professions  up  to  now  is  that  they  are 
quite  female-oriented,  and  because  women 
i;et  married  and  have  children,  they  tend  to 
be  sort  of  in  and  out  of  the  work  picture. 
So  greater  male  involvement  in  these  pro- 
fessions will  eventually  mean  a  labor  force 
that's  more  stable." 

But  Dr.  Points  has  reservations.  "I  think 
we've  overworked  the  idea  of  the  discharged 
medical  corpsman  as  the  answer  to  every- 
thing," he  says.  "The  idea  Is  to  get  the  educa- 
tional system  to  do  the  same  thing  the  mili- 
tary has  done.  I  can  see  these  programs  train- 
ing corpsmen  outside  the  military.  In  fact.  I 
can  see  the  military  recruiting  them  Into  the 
service  after  they  have  a  baccalaureate  degree, 
when  they  wouldn't  need  much  more  train- 
ing." 

Recruiting  former  medics  has  been  ap- 
proached In  a  number  of  ways.  The  methods 
used  by  the  Duke  and  Medex  programs  have 
probably  been  most  successful.  "The  secret  Is 
using  the  servicemen's  newspapers,"  says  Dr. 
Howard.  "We  Just  send  the  Army.  Navy,  and 
K\T  Force  Times  an  announcement  when  we 
have  openings.  They  run  the  Information  In 
their  educational  supplement,  tmd  the  in- 
quiries come  pouring  In."  For  this  year's  class 
of  40  trainees,  Duke  received  3,500  Inquiries, 
500  applications. 

Dr.  Smith  used  a  more  personal  approach. 
"We  went  to  a  number  of  military  Installa- 
tions where  there  were  corpsmen  and  got  In 
touch  with  a  few  key  people.  We  spelled  out 
the  requirements  for  selection.  Basically,  they 
were  that  a  man  be  getting  out  of  the  serv- 
ice by  last  June,  and  that  he  and  his  family 
be  willing  to  live  and  work  In  a  rural  area. 
We  soon  had  an  Informal  communications 
network  stretching  from  Vietnam  to  West 
Germany,  and  applications  poured  in." 

Altoona  (Pa.  i  Hospital  oflclals  began  at  a 
nearby  military  hospital  Project  Transition 
office,  the  Defense  Department's  program  to 
help  place  men  leaving  the  service  In  civilian 
Jobs.  The  hospital's  representative  obtained 
Informaticn  on  medical  personnel  about  to 


leave  the  service.  He  vlalted  two  Army  hospi- 
tals and  one  Navy  installation,  wrote  to  a 
number  of  others,  and  had  pKJsters  distributed 
at  a  number  of  bases.  The  hospital  received 
60  inquiries  in  as  many  days  from  corpsmen 
who  hoped  to  stay  In  medicine. 

Joseph  Donovan,  executive  director  of  the 
Santa  Clara  County  (Calif.)  Medical  Society, 
has  had  most  success  by  using  piress,  radio, 
and  TV  advertising  to  Inform  oorspmen  and 
their  families  of  opportunities  for  training. 

Placing  the  graduates  Is  easier  than  re- 
crtfitlng  them.  Dr.  Smith  chose  employers  for 
his  Medex  trainees  before  he  selected  candi- 
dates. After  both  groups  were  selected  and 
had  met  each  other,  physicians  and  Medex 
were  carefully  matched — even  the  compati- 
bilities of  their  wives  were  considered.  Each 
phj-sician  preceptor  is  training  his  Medex  for 
his  own  practice.  Salaries  are  to  range  be- 
tween $8,000  and  $12,000  a  year  dependiixg  on 
the  practice. 

The  Duke  graduates,  too,  are  spoken  for. 
"They  all  have  Jobs  long  before  they  get  out," 
says  Dr.  Howard.  "People  start  clamoring  for 
them  too  early,  as  far  as  I'm  concerned."  Of 
the  29  graduates,  14  are  working  at  the  medi- 
cal center  (largely  so  that  their  training  can 
be  evaluated) .  and  15  are  with  physicians  in 
private  pracilce. 

Results,  so  far,  are  encouraging.  "At  this 
point  they've  exceeded  our  expectations,"  says 
Seattle's  Dr.  Smith.  "Some  patients  come  In 
and  ask  to  see  the  Medex.  or  call  to  make  an 
appointment  to  see  him.  When  they  have  a 
minor  complaint,  they  don't  want  to  bother 
the  busy  doctor.  One  thing  that  really  got  to 
me  was  a  little  notice  put  Into  a  local  paper 
In  eastern  Washington  by  a  woman  who  had 
just  gotten  out  of  the  hospital.  She  wanted 
to  thank  the  staff  of  the  hospital  and  most 
especially  Dr.  X  and  Medex  Y.  To  those  of  us 
on  the  staff  that  was  very  significant.  It 
meant  the  Medex  Is  recog;nlzed  as  an  Integral 
part  of  that  medical  team." 


JEAN-JACQUES  SERVAN-SCHREIBER 
EST  AMERICA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr,  Kennedy),  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  statement  prepareci  by 
him  relative  to  the  visit  of  Jean-Jacques 
Servan-Schreiber  to  Washington  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Jean-Jacques  Servan-Schreiber  in  America 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  President,  Jean-Jacques 
Servan-Schreiber,  one  of  the  most  articulate 
and  dynamic  members  of  the  new  generation 
of  Europeans,  Is  now  visiting  the  United 
States,  and  I  am  pleased  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity to  pay  tribute  to  him. 

Yesterday  morning,  Mr.  Servan-Schreiber 
testified  perceptively  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Foreign  Economic  Policy  of  the 
Joint  Ekxinomlc  Committee,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  the  distinguished  Congressman 
from  Louisiana,  Mr.  Boggs.  In  his  testimony, 
Mr.  Servan-Schreiber  dealt  extensively  with 
the  common  philosophy  of  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica, and  the  tremendous  concern  In  Europe 
over  America's  predicament  in  Vietnam.  He 
also  spoke  at  length  of  both  the  benefits  and 
miseries  of  private  business  competition  In 
national  and  international  economic  policy, 
especially  with  respect  to  the  role  of  multi- 
national enterprises. 

In  concluding  his  testimony,  Mr.  Servan- 
Schreiber  spoke  eloquently  of  youth  and  in- 
dustry as  the  two  great  sources  of  energy 
In  our  world  society.  If,  he  said,  we  allow 
these  forces  to  remain  as  they  are  today, 
on  a  collision  course,  the  future  will  be  dark. 
But,  he  emphasized,  if  we  forge  their  alli- 


ance by  reform,  then  we  will  have  met  the 
challenge  of  our  generation. 

Mr.  Servan-Schrelber's  background  Is  ex- 
traordinary, and  full  of  great  significance 
for  the  future  of  the  United  States  ana 
Europe. 

He  was  bom  In  1924.  In  1943,  at  the  age 
of  19,  he  escaped  from  Prance  and  came  to 
the  United  States.  After  being  trained  ^aa 
pilot  In  this  country,  he  joined  the  Free 
French  Air  Force. 

After  World  War  II,  he  wrote  on  foreign 
policy  and  served  as  diplomatic  editor  for 
Le  Monde  until  1951,  then  established  hie 
own  weekly  opinion  magazine,  L'Expresa, 
which  he  later  turned  Into  a  news  weekly. ' 
Mr.  Servan-Schrleber's  editorials  on  the 
Algerian  War  mobilized  opinion  against  the 
French  Government  on  the  war.  In  retalia- 
tion, he  was  conscripted  by  the  French 
Government  and  sent  to  serve  in  Algeria. 
His  book  "Lieutenant  In  Algeria"  became 
a  celebrated  critique  of  the  war,  and  led  to 
his  Indictment  by  the  Government  for  un- 
dermining the  morale  of  the  Army.  He  was 
acquitted,  but  at  the  time,  he  lived  through 
several  years  of  assassination  threats. 

For  twenty  years,  Mr.  Servan-Schreiber 
ixas  been  active  in  liberaj  politics.  He  worked 
closely  with  Pierre  Mendes-Prance  in  the 
oO's,  and  with  Gaston  Defferre  and  Maurice 
Paure  In  the  '60's. 

In  early  1970,  he  revived  the  Radical  Party 
in  France  with  a  250-page  manifesto  and  a 
call  for  a  party  congress.  The  Radical  Party 
l3  the  present-day  version  of  the  Radical  So- 
cialist Party  of  the  Third  Republic,  which,  as 
many  said  at  the  time,  was  neither  radical 
nor  socialist,  but  Instead  represented  sotae 
of  the  most  stable — and  petrified — aspects 
of  French  life. 

In  reviving  the  Radical  Party,  Mr.  Servan- 
Schreiber  has  given  the  party  a  clear  call  to 
shift  well  to  the  left  of  the  present  So- 
cialists. His  goal  Is  to  attract  French  youth 
to  an  old  party,  but  with  new  Ideas  and 
young  leadership.  The  party  platform 
ranges  from  the  glorification  of  modern  free 
enterprise  to  a  call  for  a  guaranteed  Income 
and  a  redistribution  of  power  from  em- 
ployers to  workers.  Indeed,  the  manifesto 
has  so  many  aspects  that  Le  Monde  calls  it 
"a  plan  to  reconstruct  the  universe.'' 

Last  April,  Mr.  Servan-Schreiber  made  a 
dramatic  flight  to  Paris  from  Athens  with 
Greece's  most  famous  composer  and  resist- 
ance leader,  Mlkls  Theodarakls,  whom  Mr. 
Servan-Schreiber  had  persuaded  the  Greek 
Government  to  release  from  captivity. 

More  recently,  on  June  28,  Mr.  Servan- 
Schreiber  won  a  run-off  in  a  by-election  to 
become  the  deputy  to  the  French  legisla- 
ture from  Nancy  In  the  province  of  Lorraine 
In  Eastern  France.  The  circumstances  of  the 
election  are  fascinating.  The  Incumbent 
Gaulllst  deputy  had  resigned  In  protest  over 
the  Government's  decision  to  build  the 
Paris-Strasbourg  super-highway  through 
Metz,  rather  than  Nancy.  The  Gaulllst  an- 
nounced he  would  run  again  as  an  Independ- 
ent, and  fully  expected  to  be  re-elected. 

Mr.  Servan-Schreiber  announced  his  can- 
didacy and  quickly  won  the  support  of  the 
Mayor  of  Nancy.  He  won  the  election  by 
campaigning  as  an  acceptable  non-commu- 
nist alternative  to  the  Gaulllsts.  During  the 
campaign,  he  succeeded  In  shifting  the  ori- 
entation of  the  election  from  the  purely  local 
road  Issue  to  a  national  vote  of  non-confl- 
dence  in  the  Gaulllsts,  their  first  real  chal- 
lenge since  the  large  election  majority  the 
Gaulllsts  won  after  the  1968  riots. 

In  his  campaign,  Mr.  Servan-Schreiber 
also  emphasized  the  "frontier"  status  of  Lor- 
raine, as  a  province  on  the  German  border. 
He  campaigned  for  a  European  approach  to 
the  Industrial  problemis  of  the  province,  not 
a  solely  French  or  nationalist  approach.  As 
part  of  the  campaign,  he  formed  a  com- 
mittee of  21  businessmen  and  bankers  (in- 
cluding some  of  the  most  prominent  busl- 
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ness  leaders  of  Sweden,  Germany,  and 
Italy)  to  coordinate  efforts  "In  the  service 
of  Lorraine." 

The  people  of  Nancy  gave  him  their  over- 
whelming support  m  the  election,  and  espe- 
cially appreciated  their  new  position  as  a  cen- 
ter of  attention  In  Prance  rivaling  Paris,  Al- 
ready, Mr.  Servan-Schreiber  Is  well  on  his 
way  to  lulfilUng  his  campaign  slogan,  "II  fera 
plus  pour  Lorraine." 

In  the  UrUted  States,  Mr.  Servan-Schrei- 
ber Is  best  known  for  his  extraordinary  book, 
The  American  Challenge. 

It  is  the  fastest  selling  book  in  Prance 
since  World  War  n.  250,000  copies  are  In 
print  In  the  United  States. 

Arthur  Schleslnger,  In  a  preface  to  the 
American  paperback  edition  of  the  book,  pre- 
dicts that  it  may  do  for  European  unity  what 
Thomas  Palne's  Common  Sense  did  for  Amer- 
ican independence. 

There  are  several  basic  themes  of  The 
American  Challenge.  Mr.  Servan-Schreiber 
believes  that  the  Etiropean  Economic  Com- 
munity must  be  more  than  a  Common  Mar- 
ket, or  It  win  revert  to  a  splintered  na- 
tionalism. Since  the  EEC  has  not  yet  begun 
to  move  towards  political  Integration,  he 
feels  it  may  be  beginning  to  disintegrate. 

So  far,  he  says,  only  the  United  States  un- 
derstands the  potential  of  Europe.  At  the 
present  rate,  the  third  Industrial  power  In 
the  world— after  the  U.S.  and  Russia — will  be 
the  United  States  In  Europe,  not  Europe  It- 
self. Unless  Europe  awakens  to  the  challenge, 
he  believes.  It  win-  be  relegated  to  the  status 
of  an  American  subsidiary. 

Mr.  Servan-Schreiber  rejects  Charles  De- 
Gaulle's  program  of  Isolating  Europe  from  the 
VS.  Instead,  he  says,  Europe  must  Amer- 
icanize itself  without  the  Americans,  by  bor- 
rowing the  managerial.  Institutional,  and 
cultural  skills  and  efficiency  of  the  United 
States.  The  real  challenge  of  America  to 
Europe,  he  says.  Is  the  challenge  of  Ideas  and 
expertise,  not  the  challenge  of  dollars. 

In  introducing  his  book.  Mr.  Servan- 
Schreiber  quotes  from  the  ancient  Kuan- 
tzu  of  China,  that — 

"If  you  give  a  man  a  fish,  he  will  have  a 
single  meal.  If  you  teach  him  how  to  fish,  he 
will  eat  all  his  life." 

To  me  perhaps  more  than  any  other  man 
today,  Mr.  Servan-Schreiber  Is  teaching  Eu- 
rope how  to  fish,  how  to  achieve  the  enor- 
mous potential  of  which  it  is  capable. 

I  believe  That  his  testimony  yesterday  will 
be  of  Interest  to  all  of  us  In  Congress.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  Multinational  Chai-lenge  of  the 
StvENTiEs:      Reform     Without     Revoltt- 

TION 

(By  Jean-Jacques  Servan-Schreiber,  Deputy 
from  Lorraine,  French  National  Assembly, 
hearines  before  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Economic 
Policy.  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Washinston,  D.C.) 

I  appear  before  you  as  a  fellow  parliamen- 
tarian, recently  elected  by  the  legendary  re- 
gion of  Lorraine,  the  land  of  the  Cross  of 
Lorraine — for  me  a  joyous  cross  to  bear.  I 
also  appear  as  one  dedicated  to  the  Ideal  of 
an  Integrated  and  unified  Europe. 

In  1967,  while  I  was  stUl  a  journalist  and 
P'Jbllsher,  I  wrote  a  book:  "The  American 
Challenge".  The  Communists  criticized  it  as 
a  hymn  to  American  capitalism.  Others  saw 
It  as  an  anti-American  call  to  arms.  In  truth, 
I  tried  to  express  both  admiration  for  your 
economic  dynamisms  and  anxiety  lest  its  vi- 
tality and  our  passivity  engulf  the  European 
way  of  life  Today  I  would  like  to  comment 
on  how  we  are  all  affected  by  this  challenge, 
which  has  become  multinational,  and  by 
various  other  challenges  that  we  are  facing 
in  common. 

1.  the  common  concerns 
Economics    and   politics    have   become   so 
Intertwined  that  one  cannot  be  considered 


without  the  other.  Thirteen  years  ago  I  wrote 
a  book  that  received  less  attention  here: 
•'Lieutenant  in  Algeria".  It  recounted  a  tragic 
drama  In  whose  grip  my  country  experienced 
a  foretaste  of  human  degradation,  economic 
bankruptcy,  and  the  ominous  stirrings  of 
military  power. 

With  due  respect,  but  also  with  friendly 
concern,  we  cannot  be  Indifferent  to  your 
predicament  In  Vietnam.  If  this  great  Re- 
public were  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  kind 
of  national  crisis  that  overcame  France  in 
May  of  1958,  the  consequences  for  Europe 
and  for  the  world  would  be  Incalculable. 
They  would  spell  disaster  for  our  own  econo- 
mies, and  for  our  security. 

The  end  of  the  war  In  Indochina  and  then, 
at  tremendous  national  cost,  the  end  of  the 
war  In  Algeria,  reopened  our  road  to  salva- 
tion. We  have  learned  the  futility  of  attempt, 
by  a  country  like  mine  or  yours,  to  impose 
our  own  ideals  on  other  continents. 

For  those  of  us  who  love  America,  who 
remember  how  generously  you  participated 
in  our  rescue  and  reconstruction.  It  Is  pain- 
ful to  see  this  coimtry  tear  at  the  fabric  of 
its  social  life.  No  matter  how  sternly  we 
criticize  your  actions  and  Illusions  In  Indo- 
china, we  Instinctively  know  that  the  United 
States  has,  within  the  moral  fiber  of  Its 
people  and  Its  youth,  the  means  to  cure  this 
cancer. 

Vietnam  Is  an  aberration.  What  must  mo- 
bilize our  energy  and  ingenuity  is  the  need 
to  preserve  and  reform  the  industrial  society 
in  which  we  live.  Only  if  we  dare  to  make 
this  reform  sufficiently  profound  and  rapid 
will  we  save  our  peoples  from  all-consuming 
anarchy.  The  growing  rebellion  against  cer- 
tain features  of  the  new  Industrial  state  is 
deeply  rooted  and  potentially  violent.  Those 
who  dismiss  it  as  an  Ill-humored  tantrum  of 
youth  are  being  naive.  From  the  radicalism 
of  the  young  stems  a  deeply-felt  conviction 
that  a  system  which  allows  the  excesses  of 
economic  comf>etitlon  to  ride  herd  over  social 
life  Is  basically  Immoral.  Herein  He  the  roots 
of  rebellion,  roots  which  cannot  be  eradi- 
cated by  the  elders  in  a  fit  of  blind  rage. 
Those  who  run  the  great  multinational  cor- 
porations know  the  sincerity  of  their  chil- 
dren's concern.  They  get  it  at  the  breakfast 
table  every  morning. 

Yet  It  Is  clear  that  the  modern  market 
economy,  with  its  freedom  of  private  Initia- 
tive and  the  bracing  energy  of  competition. 
Is  a  powerful  tool  for  material  progress.  This 
tool  must  be  at  the  service  of  society.  Man 
cannot,  after  centuries  of  poverty  and  servl- 
tude,  be  allowed  to  sink  back  to  the  status 
of  a  mere  object,  a  cog  in  an  aimless  machine 
of  production. 

This  quest  for  human  dignity  in  our  con- 
temporary economy  is  not  a  Utopia.  It  is  the 
essential  role  of  politics.  Reform  without 
revolution  is  possible:  and  it  Is  the  duty  of 
our  generation,  in  Europe  and  in  America, 
to  bring  it  about. 

2.    ECONOMIES    AND    POLITICS 

Like  church  and  state,  economic  and  po- 
litical power  must  be  separated  as  much  as 
possible  if  each  is  to  fulfill  Its  mission.  Tlils 
was  the  essence  of  Luther's  reform  philos- 
ophy. It  holds  a  vital  m.essage  for  us  today. 
The  best  judges  in  matters  of  Investment 
and  profitability  are  generally  the  entre- 
preneurs, not  the  state.  Public  ownership  of 
means  of  production  has  been  Irrevocably 
discredited  by  the  experience  of  the  Com- 
munist East." Private  industry  must  be  al- 
lowed to  perform  to  the  full  Its  function  as 
a  factor  of  material  progress.  Politics  has 
another  and  more  crucial  role:  to  consecrate 
itself  to  the  service  of  man — the  worker — 
rather  than  to  the  efficiency  of  production — 
the  corporation. 

The  ferociousness  of  competition  among 
business  enterprises  is  a  locomotive  of  inno- 
vation, development  and  enrichment.  It  must 
be  given  full  play.  But  the  main  goal  of 
politics  Is  to  prevent  this  ferociousness  from 


hvirtlng  man  himself.  If  those  who  lord  over 
Industry'  are  also  to  be  those  who  by  their 
infiuence  dictate  the  direction  of  political 
life,  then  we  will  Inescapably  fall  Into  the 
most  bitter  and  dangerous  social  upheavals. 
The  separation  of  economic  and  political 
power  Is,  therefore,  a  primary  task  for  the 
future. 

The  great  British  economist,  John  May- 
nard  Keynes,  wrote  In  the  '30's  that  "the 
essence  of  capitalism  Is  the  preponderance  of 
the  role  of  money  In  society,  and  the  love 
of  money  by  the  individual."  It  is  this  that 
we  must  extirpate  from  our  social  system 
with  human  generosity  and  solidarity.  This 
reformist  objective  is  a  worthy  and  urgent 
mission  for  the  '70's. 

3.  THE  MtrLTINATIONALIZ.^TION  OF  BUSINESS 

The  Intensified  conduct  of  business  across 
national  borders  has  augmented  the  benefits 
and  the  miseries  of  the  capitalist  system.  Tlie 
development  of  corporate  activity  on  a  global 
scale  by  firms  such  as  IBM,  Ford,  Siemens, 
Flat,  Phillips  and  Lofoarge  make  for  more 
efficient  productivity  and  a  wholesome  cross- 
fertilization  of  Intelligence,  talent  and  of 
creativity.  Consequently,  It  Is  a  force  for 
social  wellbelng.  But,  because  of  the  world- 
wide empires  which  they  are  carving  out  for 
themselves,  the  multinational  corporations 
are  also  able  to  create  a  new  Jungle.  Widely 
spread  out  In  their  component  parts  and 
commanded  from  geographically  remote 
bases,  they  account  to  no  single  national 
authority.  And  since  International  law  Is 
feeble,  or  non-existent,  they  are  free  of  In- 
ternational authority  as  well.  Fraudulent  or 
undisciplined  organizations,  often  operating 
with  funds  invested  by  unsuspecting  people 
of  modest  means,  enjoy  far-rangl!ig  immu- 
nity from  any  meaningful  form  of  regulation 
or  supervision,  unless  you  consider  Panama 
or  Liechtenstein  acceptable  legal  systems. 

Profit-making  activities  which  draw  undue 
advantage  from  tax  havens,  holding  com- 
pany privileges,  the  weaknesses  and  contra- 
dictions of  International  tax  enforcement  and 
other  loopholes  without  any  redeeming  eco- 
nomic function,  rob  society  of  much  of  the 
material  abundance  created  by  the  market 
economy  and  the  dynamism  of  legitimate 
multinational  business.  Tliat  portion  of  the 
available  wealth  which  should  go  Into  col- 
lective investment  for  the  benefit  of  all 
(health,  education,  housing,  transportation, 
etc.)  is  too  often  diverted  into  hands  where 
it  Is  not  needed  and  where  It  does  not  belong. 

Some  Of  us  see  models  in  the  institutions 
which  you  have  developed  during  the  mo- 
mentous days  of  the  "New  Deal":  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commission,  for  example. 
But  we  are  also  afraid  of  the  awesome  size 
and  vigor  of  your  business  institutions,  and 
we  must  take  steps  In  our  own  defense, 

4.  THE  SCOPE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  CHALLENGE 

Consider  the  fact  that  the  real  value  of 
American  Investments  In  the  European  Com- 
mon Market  currently  stands  at  close  to  40 
billion  dollars.  American  subsidiaries  control 
95  percent  of  the  total  production  of  inte- 
grated circuits.  80  percent  of  electronic  cal- 
culators and  30  percent  of  automobiles.  Be- 
cau-se  the  process  of  liitegratlon  on  the  Con- 
tinent is  so  slow,  and  so  heavily  obstructed 
by  nationalistic  considerations  (my  own 
country  being  a  principal  offender),  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  develop  a  coordinated  policy  vis-a- 
vis the  multinational  corporation  The  Euro- 
pean countries  vie  with  each  other  for  a 
larger  share  of  these  investments,  occasion- 
ally offering  generous  subsidies  and  tax  con- 
cessions. When  General  Motors  was  denied 
the  privilege  to  build  a  plant  in  .Alsace.  It 
was  immediately  welcomed  across  the  border, 
to  use  German  workers  and  supply  the 
French  market  under  the  preferred  tariff 
structure  of  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity. 

Our  capital  markets  are  also  dominated  by 
.American-controlled  institutions.  Indeed,  the 
banking  centers  of  London,  Frankfurt  and 
Zurich    seem    to    be    at   the   mercy   of   the 
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mighty,  and  occasionally  not  so  mighty. 
Eurodollar.  And  It  Is  an  extraordinary  para- 
dox that  the  savings  of  Europeans  are  used 
to  finance  the  acquisition  of  local  Industries 
by  U.S.  companies.  In  1959,  for  example. 
American  borrowings  in  Europe  stood  around 
500  million  dollars;  In  1967  It  reached  2.6 
billion  dollars.  During  the  same  period  the 
proportion  of  U.S.-generated  funds  to  finance 
Investments  in  Europe  fell  from  25  percent 
to  16  percent. 

I  mean  to  be  neither  nationalistic  nor 
Chauvinistic  in  pointing  out  the  drama  of 
this  situation  and  the  patterns  which  It  an- 
nounces for  the  future.  American  Invest- 
ments are  welcomed  In  Europe.  They  stimu- 
late the  efficiency  and  energy  of  our  own 
economies.  But  we  cannot  help  being  dis- 
turbed by  the  form  of  the  Invasion  In  cer- 
tain sectors.  Our  Industries  are  still  too  un- 
sophisticated to  stand  up  against  the  multi- 
national American  giants  In  tace-to-face 
competition.  This  Is  demonstrated  by  the 
fact  that  European  companies  which  venture 
into  the  U.S.  market  with  operating  sub- 
sidiaries are  hardly  able  to  hold  their  heads 
above  water. 

Penetration  into  a  foreign  country,  which 
is  a  natural  by-product  of  the  multinational 
phenomenon,  cannot  go  without  a  commen- 
surate sense  of  social  responsibility.  The 
multinational  corporations  must  show 
greater  sensitivity  than  they  have  to  condi- 
tions prevailing  In  the  host  country.  What  is 
good  for  General  Motors  may  be  good  for 
America,  but  not  necessarily  for  Belgiimi  or 
Holland.  They  raust  respond  to  our  need  for 
industrial  decentralization:  they  must  real- 
ize that  we  too  have  differences  of  a  type 
which  exists  between  West  Virginia  and 
Massachusetts.  And  I,  for  one,  intend  to  do 
more  for  Lorraine  on  the  sensitive  banks  of 
the  Rhine.  Unashamedly,  I  propose  to  cam- 
paign for  a  greater  share  of  American  and 
European  Investments  in  a  region  which 
boasts  all  of  the  resources  and  the  scientific 
and  technical  skills  that  any  multinational 
corporation  may  require.  So.  as  you  see,  I 
am  not  against  multinational  corporations. 
On  the  contrary,  I  regard  them  as  new  tools 
of  progress.  In  fact,  a  very  fine  one,  McGraw- 
Hill,  has  been  for  more  than  three  years  a 
partner  in  my  enterprises  in  Prance. 

5.    TRADE    VERSUS    IDEOLOGY 

Happily,  the  world  Is  no  longer  as  polarized 
as  It  used  to  be.  Strong  centrifugal  forces 
are  at  work  both  In  the  East  and  In  the  West. 
Russia,  no  less  than  America.  Is  learning  the 
limitations  of  military  might  and  develop- 
ing dangerous  Internal  cracks.  T^e  empire 
over  which  it  presides  is  discovering  the  In- 
evitable link  between  economic  progress  and 
human  freedom.  This  Is  the  tender  sword 
which  will  open  the  East. 

In  the  last  few  years  the  Eastern  countries 
have  given  evidence  of  their  desire  to  become 
integrated  into  the  world  economy.  They 
deserve  to  be  met  halfway.  Today,  the  na- 
tional leaders  of  Communist  countries 
scarcely  disguise  their  admiration,  even  envy, 
of  Western  production  and  marketing  eflB- 
clency.  For  Europe,  this  affords  opportunities 
which  are  at  once  economically  attractive 
and  helpful  In  strengthening  the  fragile 
fabric  of  peace. 

Communist  planners  are  groping  for  new 
techniques  to  Improve  the  competitive  po- 
sition of  their  economies  and  the  standard  of 
living  of  their  people.  The  dynamic  char- 
acter of  production  in  Western  Europe,  Japan 
and  the  United  States  has  become  the  main 
object  of  their  envy.  Under  these  new  con- 
ditions, international  co-operation  becomes 
imperative.  If  the  Eastern  countries  wish  to 
participate  in  the  feast  of  industrial  develop- 
ment, they  can  no  longer  afford  the  luxury 
of  splendid  Isolation  and  the  suppression  of 
creative  freedom.  This  process  must  be 
helped  along,  for  It  can  help  to  reopen  the 
East. 

The  economic  experience  of  the  last  two 
decades  has  proven  the  indivisibility  of  tech- 


nical progress.  Men  living  apart  on  their  own 
side  of  the  ideological  fence  cannot  generate 
as  ample  and  varied  a  range  of  goods  and 
ideas  as  can  be  produced  by  the  entire  world 
pursuing  innovation  and  freely  exchanging 
its  benefits.  If  the  gap  In  industrial  develop- 
ment is  to  be  narrowed.  East-West  inter- 
course must  extend  beyond  the  mere  ex- 
change of  commodities.  The  domain  of  tech- 
nology and  management  must  be  given  pri- 
mary attention,  along  with  broadly  based 
business  co-operation  across  the  borders  of 
geography  and  politics. 

As  Europeans,  we  view  the  East  In  light 
of  the  economic  and  cultural  indivisibility 
of  the  Continent,  rather  than  Its  ideological 
cleavage.  While  the  longing  for  civil  and  In- 
tellectual liberties  in  the  Communist  .so- 
cieties still  remains  unfulfilled,  a  mani- 
festation of  national  Identity  and  a  rejec- 
tion of  the  dogmas  of  the  past  is  clearly  in 
evidence.  Indeed,  the  Gaulllst  notion  of  "Eu- 
rope des  Patrles"  has  touched  a  more  re- 
sponsive nerve  in  the  Eastern  than  in  the 
Western  part  of  the  Continent. 

6.  COMMON  TASKS  FOR  THE  '70'S 

It  Is  becoming  increasingly  clear  that  in 
the  '70's  Europe  will  have  a  much  more  im- 
portant economic  and  moral  role  to  play 
than  in  the  two  prertous  decades;  a  very 
special  role,  since  our  old  Continent,  at  least 
that  part  of  it  which  lies  to  the  West,  no 
longer  aspires  to  the  dream  of  world  empire. 
It  has  learned  from  bitter  experience  that 
military  conquest  brings  no  rewards.  Within 
this  experience  lies  a  lesson  which  can  help 
you. 

A  major  task  at  the  other  end  of  the  At- 
lantic is  the  construction  of  a  federalized 
Europe,  one  which  is  larger,  more  seLf-suf- 
flclent,  socially  more  Just  and  democratical- 
ly more  compatible.  In  this  you  can  help 
us. 

Priority  must  be  given  to  East-West  re- 
conciliation, the  road  toward  which  objec- 
tive passes  through  active  co-existence,  eco- 
nomic and  industrial  co-operation  and 
broader  exchange  of  products,  ideas  and  men. 
This  is  an  enterprise  which  we  shall  tackle 
together. 

By  far  the  greatest  challenge  is  the  pas- 
sion of  youth,  admirable  in  Its  motivation, 
dangerous  in  its  frustration.  The  quest  of 
the  young  for  dignity,  sincerity  and  truth 
in  our  generation  Is  one  of  the  two  great 
sources  of  human  energy.  The  other  source 
is  industry.  Both  are  highly  progressive  and 
liberating  forces.  If  w^e  allow  them  to  remain 
as  they  are  today,  on  a  collision  course,  the 
future  will  be  dark.  If  we  forge  their  alliance 
by  reform,  then  we  will  have  met  the  chal- 
lenge of  our  generation. 


POSSIBLE  USES  OF  THE  OCEANS 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  a  growing  need  in  this  and  all  other 
countries  to  become  more  aware  of  the 
possible  uses  of  the  oceans.  There  have 
been  steps  in  this  direction  recently,  and 
the  hope  has  been  expressed  that  the 
oceans  may  be  used  to  help  feed  the  in- 
creasing world  population.  However,  if 
we  are  ever  to  use  the  seas  as  a  means  of 
providing  more  food  in  the  future,  we 
must  now  deal  with  the  problems  of  over- 
exploitation  and  oceanic  pollution.  It 
would  be  tragic  if  man  were  to  destroy 
this  potential  food  source  even  before  he 
has  explored  it. 

Dr.  Paul  Ehrlich  and  Anne  H.  Ehrlich 
have  written  an  excellent  article  dealing 
with  this  important  subject.  So  that  all 
Senators  will  have  the  opportunity  to  be- 
come more  familiar  with  these  problems, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article, 
published  in  the  Saturday  Review,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Food-From-the-Sea  Myth 
why  the  world's  population  crisis  will  not 
be    solved    by    supposedly    inexhaustible 
supplies  of  food  from  the  ocean 

(By  Paul  R.  Ehrlich,  and  Anne  H.  Ehrlich) 

Perhaps  the  most  pervasive  myth  of  the 
population-food  crisis  is  that  mankind  will 
be  saved  by  harvesting  the  "immeasurable 
riches"  of  the  sea.  Unfortunately,  the  notion 
that  we  can  extract  vastly  greater  amounts  of 
food  from  the  sea  in  the  near  future  is  Just 
an  illusion  promoted  by  the  uninformed. 
Biologists  have  carefully  measured  the 
riches  of  the  sea,  have  considered  the  means 
of  harvesting  them,  and  have  found  them 
wanting  as  a  solution  to  the  world's  food 
problem. 

The  basis  of  the  food-from-the-sea  myth 
seems  to  be  theoretical  estimates  that  pro- 
ductivity of  fisheries  might  be  increased  to 
many  times  current  yields.  However,  the  most 
recent  analysis  by  J.  H.  Ryther  of  the  Woods 
Hole  Oceanographic  Institution  in  Massa- 
chusetts puts  the  maximum  substalnable 
fish  yield  in  the  vicinity  of  100  million  met- 
ric tons,  somewhat  less  than  twice  the  1967 
harvest  of  some  sixty  million  metric  tons. 
Other  marine  biologists  think  a  yield  of  150 
million  metric  tons  is  conceivable.  To  sur- 
pass 100-150  million  metric  tons  would  re- 
quire moving  down  the  food  chain  from  the 
big  fish  ordinarily  found  in  fish  markets  to 
the  harvesting  of  plankton.  All  signs  at  the 
moment  indicate  that  this  will  not  be  fea- 
sible or  profitable  in  the  foreseeable  future, 
if  ever.  More  calories  of  fuel  and  human  en- 
ergy would  be  spent  on  harvesting  the  plank, 
ton  than  could  be  gained,  the  expenditure  of 
money  would  be  colossal  In  relation  to  the 
yield,  and  the  product  would  require  con- 
siderable processing  to  be  made  palatable  as 
human  food.  In  addition,  harvesting  plank- 
ton would  result  in  the  depletion  of  desir- 
able stocks  of  larger  fish  living  further  up 
the  food  chain.  The  most  careful  analysis 
indicates  that  the  world  harvest  might  be 
increased  to  seventy  million  tons  or  so  by 
1980.  On  a  per  capita  basis,  however,  an  in- 
crease of  this  amount  would  actually  con- 
stitute a  small  decline — unless  the  human 
population  growth  rate  were  to  decrease  in 
the  next  decade. 

But  two  problems  stand  between  man 
and  the  future  achievement  of  that  seventy 
million  or  more  tons  of  yield.  The  first 
Is  overexploltatlon,  the  second  Is  oceanic 
pollution.  The  story  of  the  whale  fisheries 
serves  as  a  model  of  overexploltatlon.  Al- 
though whales  are  mammals  and  not  fishes, 
the  hunting  of  them  is  arbitrarily  called  a 
fishery.  In  1933,  28,907  whales  were  caught, 
and  they  produced  2,606,201  barrels  of 
whale  oil.  In  1966,  57,891  whales  were  killed, 
or  almost  exactly  twice  as  many  as  In  1933. 
But  twice  as  many  whales  yielded  only  1.- 
546,904  barrels  of  oil,  or  Just  about  60  per- 
cent of  the  1933  yield.  The  rea-son  is  that 
as  the  larger  kinds  of  whales  were  driven 
toward  extinction,  the  industry  shifted  to 
harvesting  not  only  the  young  individuals 
of  large  species,  but,  with  time,  smaller  and 
smaller  species. 

After  the  Second  World  War.  the  seven- 
teen countries  Interested  in  whaling  es- 
tablished the  International  Whaling  Com- 
mission (IWC).  This  commission  was 
charged  with  regulating  the  annual  harvest, 
setting  limits  to  the  catch,  and  protecting 
whale  species  from  extinction.  In  theory, 
commissioners  from  the  various  nations 
were  to  be  respwnslble  for  ensuring  the  com- 
pliance of  each  nation's  whalers  with  IWC 
decisions,  but  in  fact  their  powers  of  In- 
spection and  enforcement  were  nonexistent. 
Instead  of  setting  quotas  on  individual 
whale  species,  the  IWC  unfortunately  es- 
tablished quotas  on  the  basis  of  "blue  whale 
units."   A   blue   whale   unit    (bwu)    Is  one 
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blue  whale  or  the  equivalent  in  terms  of 
other  species,  e.g.,  two  fin  whales,  two  and 
a  half  humpback  whales,  or  six  sei  whales. 
The  nations  engaged  In  whaling  in  the 
antarctic  fiishery  were  allowed  a  combined 
quota  of  16.000  blue  whale  units.  Since  the 
blue  whales  were  the  largest,  they  were  the 
most  sought  after.  Up  until  about  1950, 
although  blues  continued  to  be  taken,  their 
numbers  declined  sharply,  which  meant  that 
the  ne.xt  largest,  the  fin  whales,  were  hunted 
more  vigorously. 

In  1960,  the  commission  appointed  a  com- 
mittee of  biologists  to  Investigate  the  stocks 
of  antarctic  whales.  Catches  of  blues  and 
(ins  continued  to  decrease  in  the  interval 
between  establishment  of  the  committee 
in  1960  and  its  report  in  1963.  The  report 
detailed  the  overexploltatlon  of  the  fisheries, 
and  warned  that  blues  and  humpbacks 
were  in  serious  danger  of  extinction.  It  rec- 
ommended that  blues  and  humpbacks  be 
totally  protected,  and  that  the  take  of  fins 
be  strictly  limited.  It  also  urged  abandon- 
ment of  the  system  of  blue  whale  units  in 
favor  of  limits  on  individual  species. 

The  committee  then  made  some  pre- 
dictions. Their  report  stated  that,  if  un- 
restricted whaling  continued  in  1963-1964, 
no  more  than  8,500  blue  whale  units  would 
be  taken,  and  that  14,000  fins  would  be 
killed.  Predictably,  the  warnings  were  ig- 
nored, and  the  limits  were  set  at  10,000 
bwu.  The  whalers  killed  8.429  bwu  that 
season,  and  13,870  fins  were  taken.  The  bi- 
ologists' predictions  proved  uncannily  ac- 
curate. An  ominous  note  in  these  figures 
is  that  the  catch  of  fin  whales  was  about  35 
per  cent  of  the  estimated  total  fin  popula- 
tion— probably  three  times  the  estimated 
sustainable  yield. 

When  the  results  for  1963-1964  were  in. 
the  biologists  recommended  a  bwu  total  of 
4,000  for  1964-1965,  3,000  bwu  In  1965-1966, 
and  2.000  bwu  in  1966-1967.  in  order  to  allow 
for  recovery  of  the  whale  stocks.  Again  their 
advice  was  ignored.  All  four  countries  then 
engaged  in  antarctic  whaling — Japan,  the 
Netherlands,  Norway,  and  Russia — voted 
against  accepting  the  recommendation,  and 
instead  agreed  only  to  limit  the  1964-1965 
season's  catch  to  8,000  bvTU,  double  the  rec- 
ommended number  of  units. 

What  happened  In  1964-1965?  Only  7,052 
blue  whale  units  were  taken,  well  short  of  the 
8,000  quota.  Furthermore,  only  7.308  fins  were 
taken,  and  the  majority  of  the  remaining 
bwu  consisted  of  almost  20,000  sels,  well  over 
a  third  of  the  total  estimated  population  of 
that  species.  In  both  1963-1964  and  1964- 
1965,  the  total  antarctic  catch  of  whales  was 
less  than  that  from  other  areas  of  the  world — 
an  unprecedented  situation.  Meanwhile,  the 
Netherlands  had  given  up  whaling  and  sold 
its  fleet  to  Japan. 

In  an  emergency  session  in  May  of  1965. 
the  IWC  decided  to  limit  the  1965-1966  catch 
to  4.500  bwu,  which  again  exceeded  the 
biologists'  recommendation.  The  IWC  also 
tried  unsuccessfully  to  give  the  now  heavily 
fished  sperm  whales  some  protection.  TTie 
whaling  industry  did  not  catch  the  4.500-tawu 
limit  in  1965-1966;  the  total  was  only  4.089 
units,  and  sei  whales  made  up  the  majority. 
Meanwhile,  whaling  stations  in  Peru  and 
Chile  (not  members  of  the  IWC)  killed  449 
more  blue  whales,  which  were  already 
dangerously  near  extinction. 

In  1967,  a  grand  total  of  52.046  whales  were 
slaughtered.  25.911  of  them  sperm  whales. 
In  addition,  Japan,  desperate  for  protein, 
kil'ied  20.000  porpoises.  The  following  year 
Norway  was  forced  out  of  the  whaling  indus- 
try, leaving  the  field  to  Japan  and  Russia. 

Setting  aside  any  consideration  of  the 
esthetics  of  such  unrestricted  slaughtering  of 
these  magnificent  and  intelligent  animals, 
what  cnn  be  said  about  the  whaling  indus- 
try's performance?  For  one  thing,  of  course. 
Its  drive  toward  self-destruction  tends  to 
contradict  the  commonly  held  notion  that 
people  would  change  their  behavior  if  they 


realized  that  it  was  against  their  own  sell- 
interest.  The  whaling  industry  has  operated 
against  its  own  long-term  self-interest  con- 
tinually since  1963,  in  full  knowledge  of  what 
It  was  doing.  Short-term  self-interest,  the 
lure  of  the  "quick-buck, "  clearly  is  too  strong 
to  allow  the  long-range  best  interest  of  every- 
one to  prevail.  This  is  Just  one  example  of  a 
cost -benefit  analysis  done  over  too  short  a 
term. 

Cetologlst  Roger  Payne  of  Rockefeller  Uni- 
versity has  pointed  out  the  ultimate  ab- 
Biirdlty  of  the  whaling  Industry's  behavior. 
It  is  now  in  such  difficulties  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  moved  into  the  business  of  har- 
vest krlll,  the  abundant  antarctic  shrimp 
that  is  the  primary  source  of  food  for  baleen 
whales.  All  of  the  species  mentioned  earlier, 
except  the  sperm  whale  belong  to  a  (?roup 
called  baleen  whales — those  that  sieve  their 
food  out  of  vast  amounts  of  sea  water  by 
means  of  a  hairlike  mesh  of  whalebone  In 
their  mouths  (they  do  not  have  functional 
teeth).  The  best  krlll-catch  rat^s  achieved 
thus  far  by  large  ships  in  the  densest  clouds 
of  krlll  have  been  about  twelve  tons  per  day. 
Even  if  this  rate  could  be  maintained  for 
twenty-four  hours  a  day.  and  if  oil  and  pro- 
tein could  be  extracted  at  80  per  cent  effi- 
ciency (an  extremely  high  percentage),  the 
catch  would  still  be  less  than  the  krlll  equiv- 
alent of  the  whale  catch  (krlll  Is  6  per  cent  oU 
and  20  per  cent  protein).  As  Dr.  Pavne  has 
said,  killing  whales  and  harvesting  krill  "is 
like  wiping  out  beef  cattle  in  order  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  eating  grass-proteln-concen- 
trate."  What  the  whalers  do  not  seem  to 
recognize  is  that  the  most  efficient  wav  to 
utilize  the  krill  Is  not  by  harvesting  It.  but  by 
leaving  it  unexploited  so  that  the  catch  of 
whales  could  be  sustained. 

Other  examples  of  overexplolted  stocks  are 
East  Asian  and  California  sardines;  North- 
west Pacific  salmon;  cod  In  many  areas;  men- 
haden; tunas  in  the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  and 
Indian  oceans:  flatfish  In  the  Bering  Sea- 
plaice  in  the  North  Sea;  hake  In  the  North 
Atlantic;  and  bottom  fish  In  the  West  Pacific 
and  East  Atlantic  oceans.  Some  fish  stocks 
such  as  Pacific  hake.  South  Atlantic  herring' 
Yellow  Sea  bottom  fish,  anchovy  off  Cali- 
fornia, and  clupelds  In  the  Atlantic  and 
Indian  oceans,  are  at  present  underexplolted 
It  seems  unlikelv  thev  will  remain  so  for 
long,  at  least  wherever  their  numbers  are 
not  too  dispersed  for  efficient  fl.>!hlng. 

Unfortunately,  as  biologist  Garrett  Hardin 
of  the  University  of  California  at  Santa  Bar- 
bara has  pointed  out.  the  sea  is  a  "com- 
mons," analogous  to  a  communal  pasture 
open  to  all.  From  the  point  of  view  of  an 
individual  herder  exploiting  such  a  pas- 
ture commons,  there  seems  to  be  every  rea- 
son to  keep  adding  to  his  herd.  Although  the 
gr.-iEs  is  limited,  he  will  get  a  larger  sh.ire  if 
he  has  a  larger  herd.  If  his  animals  do  not 
eat  the  grass,  someone  else's  will.  Such  rea- 
soning Is.  of  course,  followed  by  each  user 
of  the  commons.  Individuals  striiggle  to  in- 
crease their  herds  until,  at  some  point,  the 
carrying  capacity  of  the  pasture  is  exceeded 
and  it  is  destroyed  by  overgrazinsr.  Similarly, 
in  the  sea  each  individual,  company,  or  coun- 
try exploiting  a  fish  stock  (equivalent  to  the 
gniss  of  the  p-asture)  strives  to  get  a  maxi- 
mum share  of  the  catch,  because  Ciich  incre- 
ment represents  further  immediate  profit. 
Unless  .some  strict  agreement  is  reached 
abotit  the  degree  of  utilization  of  the  fishery 
commrns.  maximum  utilization  seems  the 
best  short-range  strategy  from  the  point  of 
view  of  each  user.  Aft«r  all.  the  Japanese 
re.ason,  if  we  don't  get  the  fish,  the  Rus- 
sians will.  Tlie  Ru'^sians  take  a  similar  view, 
as  do  the  Peruvians  and  all  the  others  Un- 
happily, the  end  result  of  these  individual 
optlmt'.m  strategies  for  dealing  with  the 
commons  Is  disaster  for  all. 

Tlie  race  to  loot  the  sea  of  its  protein  Is 
now  in  full  swing.  Pish  catches  more  than 
doubled  between  1953  and  19S7.  Peru,  Japan, 
and  Russia   took   the   lion's   share   in    1966, 


Jointly  landing  almost  40  per  cent  of  the 
catch  (the  catch  of  mainland  China,  not  in- 
cluded in  U.N.  statistics  since  1961.  is  not  in- 
cluded here;  it  may  amount  to  some  six  to 
eight  metric  tons  i .  Tlie  United  States  and 
Norway,  which  came  next,  landed  not  quite 
10  per  cent  between  them.  The  pressures  of 
competition  are  beginning  to  show  Rufsian 
fishing  ships  make  hendlines  by  penetrating 
w^aters  off  both  coasts  of  tiie  XJnited  States. 
Between  1961  and  1969.  the  Peruvian  govern- 
ment seized  twenty-four  United  States  fish- 
ing boats,  and  other  Latin  Americin  coun- 
tries have  taken  fifty  additional  U.S.  fish- 
ing t)oats  in  disputes  over  the  limits  of  ter- 
ritorial waters.  The  activities  of  far-ranging 
Jajxinese  fishing  fleets  have  aroused  the  an- 
tagonism of  the  Mexicans.  The  list  of  con- 
flicts grows,  and  It  will  undoubtedly  con- 
tinue to  do  so  unless  competition  is 
regulated. 

Yet,  as  only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
world's  calories  comes  from  the  sea.  one 
might  easily  draw  the  conclusion  that  the 
Impending  reduction  of  per  capita  yield  Is 
not  particularly  Important.  Unhappily,  it  will 
be  extremely  serious.  Although  food  from  the 
sea  provides  comparatively  few  calories.  It 
supplies  almost  one-fifth  of  the  world  s  ani- 
mal protein,  and  two-fifths  of  it  exclusive  of 
milk  and  eggs.  For  some  countries  the  loss 
of  this  protein  would  be  catastrophic.  Japan's 
fisheries,  for  instance,  supply  it  with  more 
than  one-and-a-half  times  as  mtich  protein 
as  is  provided  by  its  agriculture. 

What  about  "farming"  the  sea?  Unfortu- 
nately, the  Impression  that  sea-farming  Is 
here  today,  or  Just  around  the  corner,  is  il- 
lusory. For  the  most  part  we  still  hunt  the 
sea  today,  or  In  a  relatively  few  cases  herd 
It  (for  example,  oysters).  It  is  certainly  true 
that  we  can  increase  our  yields  from  sea- 
herding.  In  1965.  some  66.000  metric  tons  of 
yellowtail  were  produced  in  the  Sea  of  Japan, 
more  than  80  per  cent  from  fishes  raised  in 
net  cages;  yields  since  then  show  an  up- 
ward trend.  The  potential  of  both  fresh-  and 
salt-water  herding  (fish  culture  or  aquacul- 
ture)  Is  considerable,  although  It  must  be 
emphasized  that  the  potential  is  small  com- 
pared to  the  scale  of  the  world  food  prob- 
lem, and  Increasing  pollution  now  threatens 
hopes  of  even  realizing  this  potential. 

Farming  the  sea  presents  an  array  of  for- 
midable problems,  especially  of  fertilizing 
and  harvesting  About  the  only  planting  and 
harvesting  of  marine  plant  crops  done  today 
is  some  seaweed  culture  off  Japan,  and  this 
Is  really  best  viewed  as  an  extension  of  land 
agriculture  Into  shallow  water.  Perhaps,  If 
the  sea  Is  finally  emptied  of  its  fishes  and 
shellfishes,  some  kind  of  phytoplankton 
farming  could  be  attempted — If  the  sea  is  not 
by  then  too  badly  poisoned  by  pollution.  The 
crop  would  be  extremely  costly  at  best,  and 
it  would  not  be  very  tasty,  but  In  despera- 
tion we  might  give  it  a  try.  For  the  immedi- 
ate future,  however,  sea-farming  offers  no 
hope  at  all. 

Most  of  the  plans  for  Increasing  the  yield 
of  fishes  from  the  sea  disregard  the  effects  of 
pollution;  they  are  based  on  the  premise  that 
the  fish  stocks  will  be  harvested  rationally. 
The  history  of  fisheries  so  far  holds  little 
promise  that  rationality  will  prevail.  One  can. 
for  instance,  except  continuation  of  attempts 
to  harvest  simultaneously  young  and  old  of 
the  same  species,  and  both  the  big  fishes  and 
the  little  fishes  that  big  fishes  must  eat  to 
live.  And  one  can  expect  pollution  to  help 
reduce  the  size  of  many  or  all  fish  popula- 
tions. 

Thus,  far  from  being  a  food  panacea,  the 
sea  may  not  even  be  able  to  continue  to 
support  the  limited  yield  we  now  extract 
from  it.  There  is  a  real  possibility  that  the 
total  yield  will  decline  rather  than  grow,  and 
we  will  be  extremely  fortunite  if  by  1980 
the  yield  per  capita  is  as  high  as  today's. 
Judging  from  the  fishing  industry's  be- 
havior toward  the  sea,  one  might  conclude 
that  If  It  were  to  go  Into  the  chicken-farm- 
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Ing  business  It  would  plan  to  eat  up  all  the 
feed,  all  the  eggs,  all  the  chicks,  and  all  the 
chickens  slmultaneoualy,  while  burning 
down  the  henhouses  to  keep  Itaelf  warm. 

Meanwhile,  the  pollution  of  the  seaa  con- 
tinues. Nowhere  Is  man's  ecological  nalvet6 
more  evident  than  In  his  asaumptlons  about 
the  capacity  of  the  atmosphere,  soils,  rivers, 
and  oceans  to  absorb  pwUutants.  These  as- 
sumptions all  too  often  take  the  following 
form :  If  one  gallon  of  poison  Is  added  to  one 
billion  billion  gallons  of  water,  then  the 
highest  concentration  of  poison  to  which 
anything  will  be  exposed  Is  about  one  part 
per  billion  billion.  This  line  of  reasoning 
might  be  accurate  If  complete  mixing  by 
diffusion  took  place  rapidly,  which  It  often 
does  not,  and  If  only  physical  systems  were 
Involved. 

But  because  biological  systems  are  In- 
volved, the  situation  la  radically  different. 
For  example,  filter-feeding  animals  may  con- 
centrate poisons  to  levels  far  higher  than 
those  found  In  the  surrounding  medium. 
Oysters  constantly  filter  the  water  they  In- 
habit, and  they  live  In  shallow  water  near 
the  shore,  where  pollution  Is  heaviest.  Con- 
sequently, their  bodies  often  contain  much 
higher  concentrations  of  radioactive  sub- 
stances or  lethal  chemicals  than  the  water  In 
which  they  live.  For  example,  they  have  been 
found  to  accumulate  up  to  70,000  ppm  of 
chlorinated  hydrocarbon  Insecticides,  many 
thousands  of  times  the  concentration  found 
In  their  environment. 

Food  chains  lead  to  the  concentration  of 
toxic  substances;  as  biologist  Barry  Com- 
moner of  Washington  University  once  put  it. 
they  act  as  a  kind  of  "biological  amplifier." 
The  Long  Island  estuary  food  web  Is  a  good 
example  of  how  the  concentration  of  residues 
of  DDT  and  Its  derivatives  tend  to  Increase 
m  food  chains  from  one  trophic  level  to  an- 
other. This  tendency  Is  especially  marked 
for  the  chlorinated  hydrocarbons  because  of 
their  high  solubility  In  fatty  substances 
and  their  low  water  solubility.  Although  the 
dam  and  the  mud  snail  are  at  the  same 
trophic  leyel.  the  filter-feeding  clam  accu- 
mulates more  than  half  again  as  much  DDT 
as  the  mud  snail  because  of  their  difference 
In  their  food-capturing  habits. 

We  have  long  known  that  ours  is  a  tech- 
nological society,  a  society  In  which  the 
knowledge  generated  by  sclenoe  Is  a  chief 
source  of  wealth  and  power.  But  what  the 
environmental  crisis  tells  tis  Is  that  the  fu- 
ture of  our  society  now  depends  on  new,  pro- 
foundly fundamental  Judgments  of  how  this 
knowledge,  and  the  power  that  It  endows.  Is 
to  be  used.  If  power  Is  to  be  derived  from  the 
will  of  the  people,  as  It  should  be  In  our 
democracy,  then  the  people  need  to  have  the 
new  knowledge — about  strontium  90,  DDT. 
herbicides,  smog,  and  all  the  other  elements 
of  the  environmental  crisis — that  must  be 
the  source  of  the  grave  new  Judgments  and 
■weeping  programs  this  nation  must  under- 
take. Here,  then,  is  an  urgent  task  that  must 
follow  the  teachings.  Let  us  take  our  knowl- 
edge about  the  environmental  plight  to  the 
people;  let  us  help  them  learn  what  they 
need  to  know  to  decide  the  future  course  of 
our  society. 

The  obligation  that  our  technological  so- 
ciety forces  upon  all  of  us  Is  to  discover  how 
humanity  can  survive  the  new  pMDwer  en- 
gendered by  science.  Every  major  advance  In 
man's  technological  competence  has  enforced 
new  obligations  on  human  society.  The  pres- 
ent age  Is  no  exception  to  this  rule  of  history. 
We  already  know  the  enormous  benefits  tech- 
nology can  bestow,  and  we  have  begun  to 
perceive  Its  frightful  threats. 

The  envlrormiental  peril  now  upon  us  is 
a  grim  challenge.  It  also  represents  a  great 
opportunity.  Prom  It  we  may  yet  learn  that 
the  proper  use  of  science  Is  not  to  conquer 
nature  but  to  live  In  It.  We  may  yet  learn 
that  to  save  ourselves  we  must  save  the 
world,  which  Is  our  habitat.  We  may  yet  dis- 
cover how  to  devote  the  wisdom  of  science 


and  the  power  of  technology  to  the  welfare 
and  survival  of  man. 

Perhaps  the  most  frightening  ecological 
news  of  1968  was  contained  In  a  short  paper 
entitled  "DDT  Reduces  Photosynthesis  by 
Marine  Phytoplankton,"  which  was  published 
in  the  Journal  Science.  The  author,  ecological 
chemist  Charles  P.  Wurster,  Jr.,  of  the  State 
University  of  New  York,  reported  that  DDT 
reduced  photosynthesis  in  both  experimental 
cultures  and  natural  accumulations  of  ma- 
rine phytoplankton  (algae,  diatoms,  etc.) ,  the 
tiny  green  plants  that  float  free  In  the  waters 
of  the  oceans.  Effects  were  noted  at  DDT  con- 
centrations of  only  a  few  parts  per  billion 
(ppb),  well  below  quantities  that  are  com- 
monly found  In  waters  near  land  sites  treated 
with  DDT.  Water  at  a  distance  from  treat- 
ment sites  ordinarily  has  DDT  concentrations 
averaging  les  than  1  ppb,  but  biological  sys- 
tems clearly  have  the  power  and  propensity 
to  amplify  these  amounts. 

The  effects  of  DDT  on  phytoplankton  in 
nature  are  difficult  to  evaluate.  Phytoplank- 
tons  are  the  prlmarj'  producers  responsible 
for  most  of  the  food  we  take  from  the  sea.  If 
photosynthesis  Is  significantly  reduced  In 
marine  phj-toplankton,  the  amount  of  life  In 
the  seas  will  be  reduced;  If  marine  photo- 
sjmthesls  ceased,  all  sea  life  would  die.  But 
significant  qualitative  changes  In  the  phyto- 
plankton community  seem  more  probable 
than  large  quantitative  changes  Phytoplank- 
ton populations  are  differentially  susceptible 
to  DDT;  even  extremely  low  DDT  concen- 
trations might  result  in  shifts  of  dominance, 
leading  to  huge  blooms  of  one  or  a  few 
species.  These  shifts  would.  In  turn,  produce 
serious  consequences  throughout  the  oceanic 
food  web.  One  possibility  Is  that  phytoplank- 
ton less  acceptable  to  large  herbivores  would 
take  over,  so  that  many  larger  animals  would 
be  eliminated.  This  shortening  of  food  chains 
might  leave  man  only  microscopic  plants 
and  animals  as  a  source  of  food  from  the  sea. 
Another  possibility  Is  that  phytoplankton 
communities  near  the  shore  could  become 
dominated  by  smaller  species,  lengthening 
food  chains  and  dramatically  reducing  the 
size  of  pwpulatlons  of  fishes  at  the  upper 
tropic  levels. 

No  one  knows  how  long  we  can  continue  to 
pollute  the  seas  with  chlorinated  hydrocar- 
bon Insecticides,  polychlorlnated  blphenyls, 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  other  pollut- 


ants without  bringing  on  a  world-wide  eco- 
logical disaster.  Subtle  changes  may  already 
have  started  a  chain  reaction  In  that  direc- 
tion. The  true  costs  of  our  environmental 
destruction  have  never  been  subjected  to 
proper  accounting.  The  credits  are  localized 
and  easily  demonstrated  by  the  beneficiaries, 
but  the  debits  are  widely  dispersed  and  are 
borne  by  the  entire  population  through  the 
disintegration  of  physical  and  mental  health, 
and,  even  more  importantly,  by  the  poten- 
tially lethal  destruction  of  ecological  systems. 
Despite  social,  economic,  and  political  bar- 
riers to  proper  ecological  accoimtlng,  it  Is  \a- 
gent  and  Imperative  for  human  society  to  get 
the  books  In  order. 

Open  Seas  Versus  Coastal  Zones 

Laymen  who  consider  the  oceans  of  the 
world  a  virtually  limitless  source  of  food 
would  do  well  to  heed  the  words  of  marine 
biologist  J.  H.  Ryther:  "The  open  sea— 90 
per  cent  of  the  ocean  and  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  earth's  surface — Is  essentially 
a  biological  desert.  It  produces  a  negligible 
fraction  of  the  world's  fish  catch  at  present 
and  has  little  or  no  potential  for  yielding 
more  In  the  future."  The  upper  layer  of  open 
sea.  where  there  Is  enough  light  for  photo- 
synthesis, lacks  the  nutrients  necessary  for 
high  productivity.  The  photosynthetic  pro- 
ducer-organisms (phytoplankton)  that  live 
m  this  layer  are  extremely  small  In  size.  As 
a  result,  very  small  herbivores  and  lower  or- 
der carnivores  are  able  to  function  In  food 
chains,  and  roughly  five  steps  In  the  chains 
are  Interposed  between  the  producers  and 
man.  Thus,  not  only  are  the  basic  mineral 
resources  for  the  producers  In  short  supply, 
but  the  energy  losses  In  repeated  transfers 
up  the  long  food  chains  result  in  further  re- 
ductions in  the  potential  harvest. 

Close  to  shore,  In  certain  offshore  areas, 
pnd  In  a  few  coa.stal  areas  where  powerful 
upwelllng  currents  bring  nutrients  to  the 
sxirface.  productivity  is  two  to  six  times 
higher;  phytoplanktons  are  larger,  and  food 
chains  thus  tend  to  be  shorter.  It  Is  these 
areas  that  supply  man  with  virtually  all  of 
his  fish.  These  are  also  the  areas  where  pol- 
lution Is  the  most  serious.  Indeed.  In  many 
areas  one-quarter  to  one-half  of  fishing  pro- 
duction Is  dependent  on  estuaries,  directly  or 
Indirectly,  and  man  Is  destroying  many  of 
the  world's  estuaries. 
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I  Including  certain  offshore  areas  where  hydrographic  features  bring  nutrients  to  the  surface.  „  .j,.„„  ,„th  a 

J  Not  all  the  fishes  can  betaken:  manv  must  be  left  to  reproduce  or  the  fishery  will  be  overexploited.  0th  er  predators,  sucn  d 
tea  birds,  also  compete  with  us  for  the  yield.  > 

Source:  After  Ryther,  Science,  1969. 


WIRETAPPING  AND  FEDERAL  AID 
TO  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Laws  and  Procedures  concluded  its 
fourth  and  last  day  of  public  hearings 
on  the  general  subject  of  Federal  aid  to 
law  enforcement.  While  the  record  will 
remain  open  for  7  days  for  the  submis- 
sion of  statements  or  additional  com- 
ments, the  subcommittee  intends  to  move 
with  due  deliberation  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  18  different  bills,  including 
H.R.  17825  now  pending  before  it.  Crime 


control,  especially  the  maintenance  of 
safety  in  the  streets,  must,  of  course, 
remain  a  local  concern,  if  we  are  to  pre- 
serve our  Federal  system,  but  there  is 
much  the  Federal  Government  can  do, 
and  must  do,  to  provide  assistance  to  our 
local  police,  courts,  and  correctional  in- 
stitutions. Since  the  enactment  of  the 
Crime  Control  Act  of  1968,  the  level  ol 
this  Federal  assistance  has  grown,  from 
$63  million  in  1969,  to  $268  million  la.st 
year,  and,  under  at  least  the  House- 
passed  measure,  this  Federal  assistance 
can  be  expected  to  grow,  and  I  hope  it 
will  grow  to  $1.5  billion  by  1973.  We  must 
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do  everything  in  our  power  to  turn  back  Because  of  the  general  interest  in  this  hundred  and  thirty-three  court  orders  have 

the  tide  of  lawlessness  in  our  Nation.  matter,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that     ^^'^  obtained  and  executed  are  as  follows: 

Nevertheless,  it  will  not  be  enough  for  the    Department   of    Justice    letter    be     Gambling  „  82 

Congress    and    the    State    legislatures  printed  in  the  Record.  NarcoUcs  ..l.."Vm"l^lll""ll"    28 

merely  to  appropriate  money.  Other  pro-  There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  Extortionate  credit  transactions!"""^     13 

grams  and  policies  must  be  instituted,  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  interstate  transportation  of  stolen  prop- 

Our  forces  of  law  enforcement  must  not  as  follows:                                                         erty 5 

only  be  adequate  in  nimiber,  well  trained,  Jult  13,  1970.        Counterfeiting 3 

and  well  paid.  They  must  also  have  the  Honorable  John  L.  McClellan,                         Kidnapping i 

legal  tools  they  need  to  get  the  job  done,  ^"'f^d  states  Senate,                                        Obstruction  of  Justice 1 

Yesterday  in  our  hearings  this  question  ^^'^i^9ton.  D.c.  .^^ 

arose  in  the  context  of  a  discussion  of  ,  J^^"""  Senator:  This  is  in  response  to  your                         — "•* 

uirptaoDine    which    as  the  Mnmbprs  nf  ^^'^'"  °^  -^^^^  ^3,   1970,  requesting  certain  ra.  places  installed  and  length  or  time 

wireiappmg,  wnicn    as  ine  MemDers  oi  information  supplementing  my  testimony  at  operated 

T^Sr^^llv^^''fn\n^^^  '^^  Appropr.at^o'n.  Comm'lttel  hearings' on  Due  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  Installa- 
the  Federal  level  in  title  m  of  the  1968  June  9.  1970,  relating  to  court  ordered  elec-  tlons  made  Involve  situations  which  are  cur- 
act,  and  which  has  now  been  authorized  tronlc  sun-elllance  authorized  under  Title  UI  rently  under  active  Investigation.  I  am  sure 
here  in  the  District  under  the  District  of  o^  the  "Omnibus  Crime  Control  end  Safe  you  will  understand  our  reluctance  to  fur- 
Columbia  crime  bill.  At  that  time,  I  streets  Act  of  1968".  nlsh  any  data  identifying  their  specific  lo- 
placed  in  our  hearing  record  the  text  of  i.  administrative  procedures  cations.  Generally,  it  may  be  said,  however, 
a  letter  I  received  from  the  Department  The  administrative  procedures  followed  bv  ^*  .^''!  /,^?^*  number  of  devices  have 
of  Justice  commenting   on   their  initial  this  Department  in  approving  Title  III  appll"-  ^n  installed  in  private  residences,  followed 

experience  with  the  use  of  title  IH.  It  cations  are  as  follows:                              "^^  ^Lu.^^^nll  llTLl^Z '""^  ^i'^'^.^'^"* 

.  "^        ii-   1.    ii.      r,        i  .      .J            .    .            T. .  _»     *           »•-     .     ^.        ^            .  tabllshments  and  apartments.  In  that  order. 

Shows    that   the   Senate's   judgment    in  Requests   for  authorization  to  apply  for  i^  ^  few  caaes.  devices  have  been  installed 

1968  to  retam  the  provisions  of  title  HI.  «;»  interception  order  must  be  made  In  writ-  on  pay  telephones  In  public  or  semi-public 

by  the  vote  of  68  to    12,   is  now   being  ni^°  ^*l;^?'f^^''*  Attorney  General  of  the  pieces.  In  all  such  cases,  strict  controli  have 

Vindicated  in    practice.   The   opposition  nffi"^th?^,nf^,if^'^«.  !     ^k^^  ranking  been    imposed    allowing    interception    only 

then   contended    that    this    title    would  Son  over  toTiffeS?nconScTon^^^^^^^  ''^"'^   '^"   investigative    agents    have    been 

legalize  promiscuous  snooping  and  the  ZTZ^n^^rlefuoTjV^rZTMTrt  S' V^colXt^r o?iSc^""SeSran^^ 

invasion  of  privacy  of  American  citizens  quests  are  initially  reviewed  by  attorneys  of  aL  vo^^fden  Ifl^tfon  S^he  subfe^T^ 

without  any  corresponding  gain  to  law  the  Department  of  Justice,  usually  Area  Co-  t^e   mS^fpUof  ^rS'vSs  usmg  the^p^^^ 

enforcement.  These  fears  and  predictions  ordlnator  or  strike  Force  attorneys  of  the  telephone  Involved 

have  in  no  way  materialized.  The  former  S^^'-c^^^J^'^^tfl^^^^^^^^^  with  respect  to  the  length  of  time  oper- 

Attorney  General,  as  you  know,  spurned  StoSlTor  a?  i^sltant  Untte^^^  *^^^'  "  ^^^  ^'^°  '^^  generally  stated  Sat 

this  title  of  the  act  and  refused  to  use  it.  fome?  who  Lsls^thelnvSwltfivf  a^en.1«  ^^^  "^^  majority  of  court  orders  have  au- 

Portunately.  the  present  administration  inThe^re^^^tl^n  of  the  affld"f!t  an^^^^^^^  ^''°''^   interception    for   a    period   not   to 

is  making  forceful  and  effective  use  of  it.  the  proSdappncatloraS  court  order  "^  ^"""^^  ^'V  ^''>^^y'-  ^  ^  '^'^''^''^  ^'"^' 

rhirintr  thp  in  mnnfhc  nf  tv.(c  o^»«i„io  4,7    t~«="    Kt-^v-aiauii  auut^uuri  oraer.  number  Of  cases,  however,  periods  of  up  to 

Dunng  the  18  months  of  this  adminis-  All  requests,  including  copies  of  the  pro-  seven   (71    ten   (10>    and  twentv   (20i   dava 

tration,  136  court  orders  have  been  pro-  posed  application,  supporting  affidavit.  Ind  ha^e    been    authoi^e^     wuh    I    relltS 

cured  for  wiretapping  or  electronic  sur-  court  order,  are  next  submitted  by  the  attor-  small    number    of   exceptions    moreover    It 

veUlance.  One  hundred  thirty-three   of  ^^J  ^'^^^  \^  *^«  applicant  to  the  Organized  may   be  stated   that   the  interceptions  "in- 

these  were  executed.   Of  that   133,    121  ^'^"^^  ^^  Racketeering  Section  of  this  De-  volved  offenses  of  a  continuing  nature  and. 

were  successful  and  productive,  result-  L^."!J!"I'  Jv,Ji    ^  established  a  unit  of  therefore,  the  maximum  period  of  da>-s  au- 

ing  in  419  arrests  and  325  oersom  bPinV  a"o'^°«ys  ^^^f^e  primary  function  is  to  re-  thorlzed  was  utilized, 

r  J,  V  1  X  '^^J^^^^^°^  ^•'•^^  persons  oemg  view  the  entire  matter  for  both  form  and 

inalcted  to  date.  Results  achieved  from  substance,  with  particular  emphasis  on  as-  ^-  ""'^ctiveness  or  the  iwstallatioms 
just  a  few  of  those  court-approved  wire-  surlng  strict  adherence  to  the  required  statu-  Of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  ex- 
taps  are:  tory  standards.  ecuted   interception  orders,   all   but  twelve, 

First,  124  pounds  of  heroin  worth  $8  When  approved  by  this  unit,  requests  are  °^  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  (121)  have 

million  were  seized  ^^^^  submitted  for  review  to  a  Deputy  Chief  been  productive.  As  a  result  of  these  inter- 

Second    two  senaratp  niimhpr<:  rurV^i  ^"'^    ^^^'^    ^   ^^^   Chief   of   the   Organized  ceptlons,  a  total  of  four  hundred  and  nlne- 

rinEroDemtW  fn  fin  difTpr^f  ^L  ^^^"  ^"'i  Racketeering  Section.  If  approved  teen    (419)    arrests   have   been   made,  three 

nngs  operating  m  60  different  locations  by  the  Chief  of   this  Section,   requests  are  hundred  and  twenty-five  (325)   persons  in- 

fiT^u^'^-   '""   °^^^^^   ^'^^^   broken   up  next  submitted  for  review  and  approval  by  dieted,    and    convictions    obtained    against 

With  the  seizui-e  of  gambling  records  and  the  Assistant  Attorney  General,  Criminal  Di-  Ave  (5)   persons.  The  small  number  of  con- 

paraphernaJia  and  $50,000  in  cash.  vision,  and  finally  to  the  Attorney  General,  vlctlons  to  date  Is  due  to  the  fact  that  none 

Third,  a  half  million  dollars  worth  of  ^^°    personally    approves    each    application  of  these  cases  has  yet  come  to  trial,  the  five 

stolen  bonds  was  recovered  authorized  to  be  filed  by  him.  When  so  ap-  convictions  having  been  obtained  as  a  result 

PnurtVi    r.iQr>c  f^,.  rr.,,^^«>^  „„-4       u      •  proved  In  wTiilng  by  the  Attorney  General,  a  of  guilty  pleas.  Both  the  number  of  persons 

rr,hh^^                    lor  murder  and  a  banjj  letter  over  the  signature  of  an  Assistant  At-  Indicted  and  convicted  are  expected  to  In- 

nffi  •  1         J  ^   overheard   which    alerted  tomey  General  specially  designated  by  the  crease    substantially    during    the    next    six 

omcials  and  enabled  them  to  prevent  the  Attorney  General  pursuant  to  the  statute  Is  months  as  a  number  of  current  investlga- 

murder  and  to   apprehend   the  robbers  prepared  authorizing  the  attorney  named  In  tlons  mature  and  pending  Indictments  come 

and  recover  the  stolen  money  immedi-  ^^^  request  for  authorization  to  apply  to  the  to  trial, 

ately  following  the  robbery.  court  for  an  interception  order.  Examples  of  successful  intercepts  Involved 

Fifth  in  the  Nation's  Capital  the  doHcp  ^"^^  purpose  of  these  procedures  is  to  In-  m  the  \ise  of  this  technique  where  normal 

made  a  siippp<;<;fiil  rain  T-o^r,vJ^ir,n-  lo^r!^^  sure  strict,  centralized  control  of  the  admin-  Investigative  procedures  could   not   be   utl- 

quantitii  n?^^,al  oIh  i^^f  \  J  ^^      T  »«^'ation  of  Title  III  electronic  surveillance  Hzed  are  as  follows: 

nS l^.^f  ^"    ^^  arrested  44  mdl-  authority.  m   a  recent   narcotics   Investigation   In   a 

Tr^lL^S  «^nt^«  H^nf ""V^  Pohcemaii.  ^^   ^^.^^^^  ^^^                          applications  to  Midwestern  State,  wiretaps  resulted  not  only 

area,!  estate  agent,  a  dentist,  a  wholesale  ^^^.^                ^  nui^a  au  in  the  obtainmg  of  evidence  of  a  substantial 

Qistributor  of  drugs,  and  two  members         r»„,, »v        ,     ^                ,«»„        ...  narcotics  distribution  scheme,  but  also  in  the 

Of  the  Mafia  who  imported  the  drugs  th^n.H^^  ^o^ff^^'f^o^'f »  ^^^^-  ^"5  i."",""]  obtaining  of  evidence  of  other  illegal  actlv- 

^  Incidentally,    mem^rs    of    th^^Josa  Te  Cndred  and"  thim-seve^^^^^^  Itles,  including  the  planning  of  a  ^k  rob- 

Nostra  or  other  organized  crime  groups  cations  hive  been  made  L  the  coU^^fo  Sf^n%L3f  .n"^  '  '""^',1  '"^  '"" 

wene  involved  in  all  of  these  operations.  Title  m  interception  orders.  This  figure  in-  i^lTtZZ^i^rTsuIZT'^:''^: 

Thus,  the  effectiveness  of  this  statute  <=J^des  sixteen   (16)   applications  for  exten-  w:^   effom   of  F^eL   S^^'  Ind  !^ 

m  the  war  on  organized  crime  is  now  ^'°'^„S°^^  °'^,''l  r'!,,°«^'^'^'f/''  °"'  I«i'«  ^  r««"ited  in  the  prevention  of^ 

flmUy    esUblished.     "ntle    m    demon-  niwliol  »nri  ^^^i^^  ^n  *nl^-T?,    ^''"'^  ^^'  '""^d^"'  attempt  and  the  arrest*  of  the  sus- 

trates     I    suggest,    the    correctness    of  £    were    execmTlL    on:'  ISnc^ed    and  P^<=«  ^>-  locarauthorltles.  Federal  narcotics 

Sonev  irnp"lf "'  T'.'  ^han  spending  Siny-Tl^r^ee^'ST  of    th°eL    a^ppl^Stlo^'  T^T^'  indictments  have  been  returned 

rdiy^Sl"^to°prfSictToS'-t^r'e  Tt^^t^'^^.'^^r^,  '^"'.tT^r/"^  ^  ^"^  2^o\^wlretap  conducted  In  connection 

has  not  iSn  i^^rt^  r.W  2^.;..^^  ^^^  ,^^^*  *^^  "'^^  ^'^^'^'^  ^^  "^**  ^^  with  an  investigation  of  the  theft  of  stolen 

Of  abu^.^m,^'? ^.^    ^*u  "'^^^^'^  '^^    locations    Involved    before    the    orders  lx>nds  resulted  In  the  arrests  of  several  La 

the  rii^^»rM!^wu        ^^^  authority  and  could  be  executed.  oosa  Noei«  connected  Individuals  in  an  East- 

twwer  tnat  the  act  confers.  The  categories  of  offenses  In  which  the  one  em  State  on  Interstate  theft  charges  and  the 
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recovery  of  bonds  having  a  value  of  almost 
one-half  million  dollars. 

As  a  result  of  wiretaps.  Federal  Agents  in 
another  Midwestern  State  recently  conducted 
massive  raids  on  approximately  sixty  loca- 
tions Involved  In  a  large-scale  Interstate 
numbers  operation.  These  raids  resulted  In 
the  seizure  of  gambling  records  and  para- 
phernalia as  well  as  over  $50,000  In  cash.  In- 
dictments have  been  returned  against  more 
than  sixty  individuals  involved  in  this  La 
Oosa  Nostra  controlled  numbers  operation  on 
Federal  gambling  charges. 

I  trust  that  this  additional  information 
will  be  of  assistance  to  you.  and  I  will  be 
happy  to  provide  you  with  any  further  data 
available  consistent  with  maintaining  the 
security  of  ongoing  investigations  involving 
use  of  this  extremely  valuable  investigative 
technique. 

Sincerely. 

Henbv  E.  Petersen, 
Deputy  Assistant  Attorney  General. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  sugpe^t  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Tne  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistanD  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, seeing  no  Senator  present  who 
might  wish  to  conduct  additional  morn- 
ing business.  I  suggest  that  morning  busi- 
ness be  closed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  «Mr.  T..\L- 
MADCE  I .  Is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness? If  not,  morning  business  is  con- 
cluded. 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  MILITARY  PROCURE- 
MENT AND  OTHER  PURPOSES 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  the  order  previously  entered,  the  Chair 
now  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business  which  the  clerk  will  state. 

Tlie  AssiST.ANT  Legislative  Clerk.  H.R. 
17123,  to  authorize  appropriations  during 
the  fiscal  year  1971  for  procurement  of 
aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels,  and 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  other  weap- 
ons, and  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to 
prescribe  the  authorized  personnel 
strength  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each 
Reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
,and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  pleasure  of  the  Senate? 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Pi-esident.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ELECTRONIC    BATTLEFIELD 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  raise  several  fundamental 
questions  regarding  the  so-called  elec- 
tronic battlefield.  It  has  also  been  called 
a  sensor  surveillance  system,  a  surveil- 
lance target  acquisition  night  observa- 
tion system,  a  mobile  Army  sensor  sys- 
tems test  evaluation  review,  it  has  also 
been  called,  of  course,  the  autofnatic 
battlefield,  and  many  other  things. 

It  adds  up  to  an  effort  to  locate  the 
movement  of  any  troops  or  of  enemy 
equipment  under  jungle  or  night  condi- 
tions. It  contains  a  great  deal  of  in- 
genuity. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  came  to  the 
floor,  I  notified  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
that  I  was  going  to  make  this  speech.  He, 
unfortunately,  had  to  leave  temporarily, 
but  he  will  be  back,  because  I  have  some 
questions  I  should  like  to  ask  him. 

I  also  notified  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from.  Arizona  'Mr.  Goldwateri,  who 
has  expressed  interest  in  this  subject  and 
has  knowledge  in  the  area.  He.  unfor- 
tunately, had  to  be  out  of  town  today, 
but  I  am  sure  that  he  will  have  a  reply 
later  before  we  act  on  the  bill. 

I  misht  say,  Mr.  President,  that  I  in- 
tend to  offer  an  amendment  relating  to 
this.  It  will  not  be  to  cut  out  of  any  of 
the  funds  but  to  get  more  information 
on  it,  so  that  we  can  know  what  we  are 
apropriating  and  how  much  will  be 
involved. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  fundamental 
questions  that  I  intend  to  ask  in  the 
course  of  my  address  here  is :  If  this  sys- 
tem is  so  effective,  as  it  is  claimed  to  be, 
against  guerrillas,  and  guerrilla  war- 
fare, why.  after  having  spent  $1.7  billion 
why  we  have  had  so  little  success  with 
it  in  Vietnam. 

Second,  to  what  extent  will  such  a  sys- 
tem encourage  U.S.  involvement  in  other 
guerrilla  conflicts  by  improvement  of  the 
capability  to  fight  such  wars. 

Finally,  what  are  the  implications  of 
a  widespread  domestic  application  of  the 
system. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  discuss  tliis  in 
more  detail,  I  would  like  to  refer  to  a  very 
enlightening  article  in  the  Armed  Forces 
Journal  for  July,  the  last  issue  of  that 
publication,  by  Grover  Heiman,  which  I 
think  explains  the  potentiality  and  the 
purpose  of  this  weapons  system  clearly. 

In  that  article.  Mr.  Heiman  points  out 
that  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  Gen.  Wil- 
liam Westmoreland,  says: 

With  cooperative  effort,  no  more  than  10 
years  should  separate  us  from  the  automated 
battlefield. 

The  article  continues : 

As  in  all  wars,  concepts  change  and  this  is 
one  of  the  effects  of  the  Vietnam  conflict. 
One  Army  officer  describes  this  new  concept 
of  the  automated  battlefield  as  "beep  to 
bang."  Whatever  the  name,  it  heralds  a 
billion-dollar  program  for  the  next  decade  if 
Westmoreland's  prediction  comes  true.  He 
explained  the  Army's  circa  1970-80  concept 
this  way  to  the  Association  of  the  United 
States  Army  last  October: 

"I  see  an  Army  built  into  and  around 
an  integrated  fire  control  system  that  ex- 
ploits the  advanced  technology  of  commun- 
ications, sensors,  fire  direction  and  the  re- 
quired automatic  data  processing — a  system 
that  is  sensitive  to  the  dynamics  of  the  ever- 
changing  battlefield — a  system  that  materi- 


ally assists  the  tactical  commander  in  mak- 
ing sound  and  timely  decisions." 

Key  to  the  concept  is  the  helicopter  and  a 
revolutionary  new  family  of  sensors  which 
will  provide  the  "beep." 

In  this  operation  a  certain  area  is 
sui^plied  with  small  sensors  which  are 
dropped  f  I'om  helicopters  and  which  can 
be  used  to  determine  the  movement  of 
troops  in  an  area  which  otherwise  woiiiri 
be  concealed- 

The  article  continues: 

Tills  fiscal  year  approximately  one-fourth 
of  the  available  flexible  funds  is  in  the  Army's 
Research  and  Development. 

Mr.  Heiman  points  out  that: 

STANO  is  the  acron>Tn  for  surveillance, 
target  acquisition  and  night  observation.  It 
is  in  these  areas  that  new  hardware  will  be 
developed  to  equip  the  bulk  of  the  infantry, 
air  cavalry  and  aviation  units  that  will  be 
Involved  in  "the  number  one  function  of 
finding  the  enemy."  Providing  the  "bang" 
will  be  the  roie  of  the  combat  forces — the 
artillery,  air.  armor,  and  Infantry — together 
with  the  helicopters  needed  to  move  the  com- 
bat troops.  Along  with  the  two  functions  of 
"finding  and  fixing"  the  enemy,  the  Army 
Is  working  for  Improved  communications  sys- 
tems. 

The  article  goes  on  to  say  that  Gen. 
George  I.  Forsythe,  who  is  a  lieutenant 
general  in  command  of  Fort  Belvoir 
Army  combat  development  command, 
predicts  that: 

The  future  Army  will  assign  10  percent  oi 
its  force  in  a  combat  theater  to  the  task  of 
finding  the  enemy.  This  force  is  not  intended 
to  deliberately  engage  the  enemy,  he  ex- 
plains. It  will  provide  the  "beep." 

Under  the  new  concepts  being  sh.iped  by 
the  adoption  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine,  which 
calls  for  smaller  U.S.  presence  in  overseas 
areas,  the  Army's  initial  "bang"  response 
would  come  from  a  "restraining  force."  which 
would  have  the  job  of  acting  on  the  informa- 
tion, i.e.  intelligence,  provided  by  the  surveil- 
lance force,  to  block,  blunt  and  canalize  the 
initial  enemy  thrust. 

The  article  points  out  that  General 
Westmoreland  noted  in  his  October 
speech : 

We  learned  that  'Vietnam  posed  a  prob- 
lem even  more  difficult  than  mobility.  The 
enemy  we  face  in  Vietnam  is  naturally  elu- 
sive and  cunning  in  his  use  of  the  dense 
Jungle  for  concealment.  As  a  result,  in  the 
early  days  of  the  American  commitment  we 
found  ourselves  with  an  abundance  of  fire- 
power and  mobility.  But  we  were  limited  in 
our  ability  to  locate  the  enemy.  We  were 
not  quite  a  giant  without  eyes,  but  that  al- 
lusion has  some  validity. 

As  a  result,  since  1965  there  has  been  a 
steadily  growing  emphasis  in  DOD  on  devis- 
ing means  of  finding  the  enemy;  and  this 
stress  has  affected  the  development  of 
tactics  and  techniques  and  spawned  an  ex- 
plosion in  technologv.  Many  of  the  items  de- 
veloped for  Vietnam  will  be  found  useful  m 
the  automated  battlefield  of  the  future,  but 
not  all,  of  course,  will  become  universal 
issue. 

The  article  continues: 

As  to  the  status  of  the  program.  Gen.  Betts 
says: 

"It  will  take  time  to  tell.  What  we  ha^e 
today  Is  a  varietv  of  sensors  being  used  m 
Vietnam,  some  of  which  are  effective,  some 
are  not.  What  we  have  lacked  is  a  concept. 
so  at  the  present  time  we  are  really  just 
feeling  our  wav.  The  capability  of  sensoR 
is  well  understood  by  the  Army.  Our  problem 
Is  to  develop  a  coherent  system  and  tie  tnern 
into    a    central    control    to    maximize   tneir 
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strengths  and  minimize  their  weaknesses. 
For  example,  night  vision  devices  need  clear 
weather.  We  can  balance  this  with  radar  in 
tiroes  of  bad  weather." 

To  attain  the  24-hour  capability  the  Army 
tt-ants  will  mean  entirely  new  families  of 
pauipment.  Just  how  much  procurement 
monies  will  be  Involved  is  dependent  on  a 
varietv  ct  factors,  not  the  least  being  the 
size  of  the  force  and  the  avail.ibility  of  the 
dollar  Betts  offers  a  very  tentative  estimate 
o:  beiwee.i  $100-S150  million  a  year. 

•This  is  Just  a  guess  until  we  ve  done 
enough  conceptual  testing.  An  example  is 
the  new  foliage  radar,  which  is  OK  for  South- 
east Asia.  We  have  yet  to  determine  which 
of  the  items  will  be  suitable  for  universal 
issue.  As  yet  there  are  too  many  uncertain- 
ties." 

To  give  the  STANO  program  V-ie  emphasis 
he  felt  nece.ssarv,  in  the  fall  of  1969  West- 
moreland established  a  STANO  Systems 
Office  reporting  directly  to  him  as  Chief  of 
Staff  Also  established  was  a  STANO  Steering 
Group  composed  of  senior  general  staff  officers 
and  major  commanders.  At  Ft.  Hood  the 
Armv  activated  Project  MASSTER,  a  282-man 
testing  and  evaluation  organization  to  pro- 
vide an  integrated  field  test  and  evaluation 
of  the  STANO  items. 

MASSTER  is  the  Jawbreaklng  acronym  for 
Mobile  Armv  Sensor  Systems  Test  Evaluation 
and  Review.  The  organization,  headed  by 
Major  General  John  Norton,  will  test  and 
evaluate  not  only  the  hardware  items  des- 
tined for  the  STANO  program,  but  also  the 
concepts  and  doctrines  of  the  automated 
battlefield.  MASSTER  Is  a  decided  departure 
from  the  traditional  test  and  evaluation 
organization,  but  does  not  replace  the  Ma- 
teriel Command's  TECOM— Test  and  Evalu- 
ation Command— headquartered  at  the  Aber- 
deen Proving  Ground,  Md. 

Finallv,  in  this  very  interesting  article 
by  Mr.  Heiman  on  armed  services  man- 
agement, he  says,  quoting  Major  General 
Feyereisen : 

On  the  brighter  side,  there  will  probably 
be  a  lot  of  prototype  construction,  which 
will  mean  much  greater  participation  by 
industry. 

In  general,  I  caif-sec-flMjecrease  in  com- 
munclations  equipment  spelling  with  that 
slack  taken  up  by  spending  for^^TANO  items 
If  I  were  to  speculate  for  the  fu\ure,  I  would 
sav  I  can  foresee  as  le.ast  as  mych  a  per- 
centage of  dollars  available  for  communica- 
tions and  electronics,  possibly  a  little  more 
because  of  the  STANO  items. 

On  communication  gear,  per  se,  I  think 
we  will  see  less  of  it,  especially  fewer  types. 
The  trend  will  be  for  more  common  use.  To 
answer  this  insatiable  hunger  for  communi- 
cations, we  will  have  to  optimize  through 
systems  developments. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  reason  I  am 
taking  the  time  of  the  Senate  to  call 
attention  to  this  matter  because  in  the 
coming  years  a  very  large  part  of  the 
expenditures  by  the  Army,  our  Armed 
Forces,  and  the  Department  of  Defense  is 
going  to  be  in  this  area.  So  far  'we  have 
very  little  kno'wledge  of  it.  Most  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  I  have  talked  to  did 
not  know  we  had  such  a  program.  Of 
course,  very  few  people  in  the  public 
have  been  aware  of  it,  but  it  could  have 
a  revolr.Monary  effect  on  our  military  op- 
erations and  a  very  profound  effect  on 
costs.  It  is  something  we  should  know- 
about  because  we  are  appropriating 
money  for  this  program  at  the  present 
time  with  so  little  knowledge. 

Mr.  Heiman  concludes: 

The  Army,  as  It  presses  forward  on  develop- 
ment of  the  automated  battlefield  concept 


and  procuring  of  the  hardware  to  make  it 
poisible.  will  find  it  a  difficult  challenge  to 
go  from  "beep  to  bang  "  within  the  current 
fiscal  restraints. 

If  tlie  dollars  are  forthcoming,  the  Army 
is  geared  to  move  ahead;  if  not.  the  Army 
could  very  well  meet  possible  conflicts  In  the 
70s  with  a  circa  1960  Army. 

It  might  not  be  good  enough. 

New,  Mr.  President,  having  indicated 
what  the  so-called  automated  or  elec- 
tronic battlefield  sensor  system  is.  let 
me  return  to  the  first  question.  If  this 
system  is  so  effective  against  guerrilla 
warfare,  why  have  we  had  so  little  suc- 
cess with  it  in  Vietnam?  We  have  nu- 
merous reports  in  recent  days  it  is  doing 
an  excellent  .job  in  Indochina.  Several 
days  ago  the  Senator  from  Arizona  *  Mr. 
Gold  WATER*  stated: 

The  increase  in  sophistication  of  this 
equipment  has  been  nothing  short  of  fabu- 
lous. Again,  I  am  not  allowed  to  say  some  of 
the  things  I  have  seen  it  do.  some  of  the  ways 
it  is  helping  our  men  In  Laos,  particularly — 
our  airmen  and  our  ground  forces. 

Mr.  President,  if  this  system  is  so  ef- 
fective, why  has  it  not  been  more  success- 
ful in  Vietnam?  Why  has  it  not  enabled 
us  to  cut  off  the  main  supply  routes  long 
ago  between  North  and  South  Vietnam? 
Large  numbers  of  these  sensors  have 
been  dropped  along  the  Ho  Chi  Minli 
Trail  and  other  major  supply  routes.  If 
these  sensors  are  so  effective,  ■why  have 
our  bombers  not  been  able  to  destroy  vir- 
tually everj'  truck  and  gun  which  has 
moved  down  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail? 

General  Westmoreland  has  stated  that 
the  electronic  battlefield  has  produced  a 
quiet  revolution  in  groimd  warfare  in 
Vietnam.  He  has  said  that  he  became 
convinced  of  the  value  of  the  system 
following  the  battle  of  Khe  Sahn.  If  the 
system  was  so  successful,  why  then  was 
a  special  armored  column  necessary  to 
rescue  the  defenders  of  that  beleaguered 
outpost?  Why,  despite  almost  contin- 
uous airstrikes  was  the  enemy  able  to 
moimt,  virtually  at  will,  daily  offensives 
against  the  base?  Why  did  not  the  elec- 
tronic battlefield  enable  us  to  detect 
and  destroy  enemy  mortar  positions? 
The  electronic  battlefield  may  or  may  not 
have  produced  a  revolution  in  groimd 
warfare;  it  certainly  has  not  produced  a 
revolution  in  battlefield  results.  But  it 
•will  very  likely  produce  a  colossal  multi- 
billion-dollar  burden  on  the  American 
taxpayer,  with  Members  of  Congress 
knowing  little  or  nothing  about  it. 

Part  of  the  answer  for  the  lack  of  suc- 
cess of  the  system  in  Vietnam  may  be 
found  in  the  following  statement  made 
by  Gen.  Wilson  R.  Reed,  Commanding 
General  of  the  U.S.  Army  Computer 
Systems  Command: 

A  number  of  our  studies  indicate  that  the 
tactical  operations  center  receives  and  is  able 
to  assimilate  for  use  about  one-third  of  the 
Information  that  Is  sensed;  thus  the  com- 
mander ends  up  basing  his  decision  on  some- 
thing less  than  30%  of  the  ground  truth.  A 
sorry  situation  when  the  fate  of  the  nation 
may  be  Involved. 

The  implications  of  this  statement  are 
truly  far-reaching.  According  to  the 
Brigader  General,  we  are  basing  our  re- 
sponse decisions  on  something  less  than 
30  percent  of  all  the  information  gath- 
ered by  the  sensors.  No  one  knows  what 


informs tion  is  missing,  or  how  important 
th''  missinf?  information  may  be  to  a  de- 
cision en  the  final  armed  response.  The 
censors  pro\ide  tl:e  central  computer 
with  .so  much  information  that  the  sys- 
tem becomes  overloaded.  As  a  result,  the 
final  decision  is  based  on  a  fraction  of 
the  total  data.  In  the  process,  vital  in- 
forrnation  may  be  ignored  by  the  com- 
puter— information  which  could  con- 
ceivably change  the  type  of  armed  re- 
sponse required.  This  is  almost  more 
danperoas  than  having  no  information 
at  all.  Bombers  may  be  called  in  to  de- 
story  a  target  about  which  we  know  little 
or  nothing.  According  to  one  member  of 
the  Special  Forces  who  monitored  a 
number  of  the  sensors  in  Vietnam,  "all 
we  know  is  that  something  is  moving  out 
there — it  could  be  the  wind,  an  enemy 
soldier  or  an  elephant." 

COST 

One  of  the  most  shocking  things  about 
the  electronic  battlefield  is  the  tremen- 
doas  cost  of  the  indindual  sensor  com- 
ponents. The  system  has  already  cost  al- 
most $2  billion  and  potentially  could 
cost  as  much  as  $20  billion.  Before  that 
much  is  expended  we  should  authorize  it 
and  know  about  it.  That  is  the  intent  of 
this  speech  today  and  it  will  be  the  in- 
tent of  an  amendment  I  will  submit  later 
directing  that  in  the  future  we  author- 
ize expenditures  for  this  new  weapons 
system  or  surveillance  system. 

The  rea.son  for  the  enormous  cost  of 
the  program  is  that  much  of  the  elec- 
tronic equipment  is  extremely  compli- 
cated and  therefore  very  costly  The  July 
issue  of  Armed  Forces  Management  con- 
tained some  of  the  cost  figures  for  vari- 
ous components  of  the  electronic  battle- 
field: 

Some  of  the  prices  were  boggling — $2,000 
for  an  Acoubuoy — accoustlcal  buoy;  $1,900 
for  an  Adsld — Air  delivered  seismic  intrusion 
detector;  and  $1,700  for  a  Minlsid — miniature 
seismic  intrusion  detector.  Needless  to  say, 
many  thousands  of  each  of  these  devices  are 
needed  for  effective  coverage  of  a  large  area. 
For  the  larger  items  the  prices  rise  almost 
astronomically:  $230,000  for  a  single  Starlight 
scope  and  laser  rangefinder  and  $484,000  for 
a  single  stabilized  night  vision  gunslght  for 
helicopters. 

Mr.  President,  some  simple  arithmetic 
should  help  us  grasp  the  meaning  of 
these  cost  figures.  A  single  stabilized 
night  vision  gunsight  for  a  helicopter 
costs  almost  half  a  million  dollars.  Even 
if  the  Army  were  to  equip  only  100  heli- 
copters with  this  one  piece  of  elec- 
tronic equipment,  the  cost  would  be  al- 
most $50  million.  One  hundred  starlight 
scopes  cost  $23  million  dollars.  When  one 
considers  the  cost  of  equipping  just  a 
single  combat  division  with  such  equip- 
ment, the  cost  would  be  phenomenal. 

Question  No.  2.  The  second  fundamen- 
tal question  raised  by  the  development 
of  the  electronic  battlefield  is  to  what  ex- 
tent would  such  a  system  encourage  fu- 
ture U.S.  involvement  in  limited  guer- 
rilla wars  such  as  Vietnam?  Should  the 
electronic  battlefield  sharply  improve 
our  capability  to  fight  such  limited  ac- 
tions, there  can  be  little  question  that 
the  system's  very  existence  would  en- 
courage—to some  degree— involvement 
in  such  conflicts.  Once  we  possessed  the 
capability,  there  would  be  a  continuing 
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temptation  to  make  use  of  it.  Quite  prob- 
ably, we  would  increasingly  rely  on  mili- 
tary, rather  than  political  solutions  to 
local  crises. 

That  this  is  not  just  theory,  but  what 
has  already  happened  in  practice  is  dem- 
onstrated by  the  U.S.  involvement  in 
Laos.  Several  days  ago.  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Gold  water)  reported  that 
electronic  sensors  had  proven  invaluable 
to  our  troops  in  Laos.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  most  Sena- 
tors were  not  even  aware  we  have  ground 
and  air  forces  in  Laos.  And  yet,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  has  told  us  that  the 
use  of  certain  sensors  had  made  a  valu- 
able contribution  to  our  mission  in  that 
country. 

What  he  did  not  tell  us  was  the  role 
the  sensors  played  in  encouraging  our 
involvement  Without  the  sensors,  would 
we  have  had  any  reason  to  send  troops 
into  Laos?  Without  the  sensors,  what 
justification  could  have  been  made  for 
our  unofficial  involvement  in  that 
countiT? 

This  issue  becomes  particularly  signif- 
icant in  view  of  a  general  public  desire 
to  avoid  future  Vietnams.  Why  Mr. 
President,  are  we  developing  the  capabil- 
ity to  fight  the  type  of  war  which  we 
wish  to  avoid  in  the  future?  Why  are  we 
preparing  for  more  Vietnams  when  the 
public  has  made  clear  it  wants  no  more 
Vietnams? 

Perhaps  the  most  disturbing  questions 
raised  by  the  development  of  the  elec- 
tronic battlefield  relate  to  the  potential 
domestic  applications  of  the  system.  Last 
Saturday  the  Washington  Post  reported 
that   the   Justice   Department  had  ob- 
tained a  number  of  sophisticated  sensors 
and  was  u.sing  them  to  aid  in  the  inter- 
ception of  narcotics  across  the  United 
States-Mexican  border.  While  this  par- 
ticular use  may  be  valuable,  and  we  all 
might  enthusiastically  approve  of  any- 
thing that  could  aid  in  the  prevention 
of  drug  abu.se,  the  potential  for  abuse  is 
virtually  unlimited.  One  device,  now  un- 
der development,  will  enable  the  user  to 
literally  "see"  through  solid  brick  walls 
and  other  opaque  objects.  Needless  to  say, 
such  a  device,  if  ever  placed  in  the  hands 
of  domestic  police  forces,  would  make 
wiretapping  primitive  by  comparison.  The 
difficulty  of  regulating  the  use  of  such 
devices  would  be  enormous.  While  every 
assurance  might  be  given  that  the  use  of 
the  devices  would  be  carefully  restricted, 
their  ver>-  e.xistence  would  pose  a  threat 
to  privacy.  At  a  time  when  privacy  is 
being  threatened  from  every  direction, 
these  sensors  represent  one  of  the  most 
serious  threats  to  one  of  our  most  sacred 
rights. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  these  are  a  few  of  the 
fundamental  questions  which  are  rai.sed 
by  the  development  of  the  electronic 
battlefield.  They  point  up  the  need  for  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  implica- 
tions of  such  a  system  before  we  appro- 
priate additional  money  for  its  develop- 
ment. We  cannot  afford  to  spend  money 
for  the  electronic  battlefield  and  then 
find  later  that  we  failed  to  ask  certain 
crucial  que.stions  regarding  its  potential 
uses.  By  that  time,  we  will  have  the  tech- 
nology. It  will  be  a  fait  accompli.  Only 
then,  jjdll  we  face  the  real  dilemmas  as- 
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sociated  with  dealing  with  the  new  tech- 
nology. We  need  a  full  review  now. 

It  is  not  altogether  clear  how  much 
money  this  bill  authorizes  for  this  pro- 
gram, or  for  sensor  surveillance. 

I  am  going  to  proceed  to  raise  these 
questions  in  the  absence  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis  I .  I  understand  he  will  try  to  be 
on  the  floor  later.  If  not,  he  will  answer 
from  the  record,  and  do  so  later. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, or  the  appropriate  member  of 
his  committee  dealing  with  this  matter, 
a  few  questions. 

First,  how  much  money  is  there  In 
this  bill  for  the  so-called  electronic  bat- 
tlefield and  its  components? 

I  understand  that  there  is  some  in 
this  bill,  but  most  of  it  is  outside  the 
bill  because  it  does  not  require  any  au- 
thorization at  all.  A  relatively  small  part 
of  it  requires  authorization,  I  would 
like  to  know  how  much. 

What  portion  of  the  total  is  for  test- 
ing? 
What  portion  is  for  procurement? 
How  much  is  there  in  this  bUl  for 
deployment? 

What  have  been  the  results  of  the 
present  program  for  each  of  these 
areas — research,  testing,  and  deploy- 
ment? Has  it  worked,  or  not  worked? 
What  were  the  initial  estimates  of  cost? 
Have  they  been  exceeded  and  by  how- 
much? 

In  other  words,  I  think  we  should  have 
as  much  information  as  we  can  have 
both  about  costs  and  about  how  well  it 
works? 

I  would  like  to  ask  some  additional 
questions.  To  what  extent  have  the 
sensors  and  other  items  in  the  system 
been  made  available  to  other  areas  of 
the  world?  Is  it  being  used  in  Europe? 
Do  we  have  any  cx)mmitments  to  de- 
ploy it  In  Europe?  In  Latin  America?  In 
the  Middle  East? 

Why  is  this  considered  such  a  worthy 
Investment  in  view  of  our  impotence  to 
date  in  Vietnam? 

I  hope  that  the  chairman  will  address 
himself  in  detail  to  these  questions  and 
issues  and  give  us  specific  data  on  both 
costs  and  effectiveness. 

I  would  like  also  to  ask  some  addition- 
al questions. 

First.  The  defense  commimications 
planning  group— DCPG— has  been  in 
charge  of  our  Southeast  Asia  sensor-re- 
lated operations. 

When  was  this  organization  estab- 
lished and  what  has  been  its  relationship 
to  other  entities  in  the  defense  hierarchy, 
such  as  OSD,  the  Services,  and  the  de- 
fense agencies'' 

What  are  the  objectives  of  the  DCPG 
programs  denoted  by  the  code  names 
Duel  Blade,  Igloo  White,  Duffel  Bag,  and 
Tight  Jaw,  respectively? 

How  much  money  has  been  spent  to 
date  on  these  and  other  DCPG  programs? 
Please  break  down  the  funds  involved  be- 
tween R.  &  D.,  procurement,  O.  &  M..  and 
military  cjonstruction  funds  and  by  fiscal 
year.  To  what  extent  has  this  DCPG 
funding  been  supplemented  by  fimds 
from  the  individual  services? 

What   are    the   projected   fiscal   year 


1971  R.  &  D.  and  procurement  budeeb 
for  the  DCPG?  ^^ 

Is  it  true  that  DCPG  activities  have 
been  divided  for  planning  purposes  into 
five  phases,  the  third  of  which  is  now 
being  implemented?  Why  can  we  not 
phase  out  these  programs  in  light  of  our 
Vietnamization  policies?  What  are  the 
differences  between  each  of  the  five 
phases,  what  are  their  respective  imple- 
mentation dates,  and  how  much  money 
has  been  or  is  planned  to  be  spent  with 
regard  to  each? 

In  what  foreign  countries  other  than 
Vietnam  has  equipment  developed  by  the 
DCPG  been  deployed  by  the  United 
States  and  for  what  purposes? 

To  what  foreign  countries  has  equip- 
ment developed  by  the  DCPG  been 
made  available  for  use  by  their  ovra 
forces  and  for  what  reasons? 

What  prices  of  equipment  devel- 
oped by  the  DCPG  might  have  possible 
application  by  domestic  police  forces' 
Have  any  of  these  items  been  made  availl 
able  to  law  enforcement  officials  of  the 
Federal,  State,  or  local  governments' 

Second.  STANO— and  once  again  I 
refer  to  surveillance  acquisition  night 
observation— is  a  specifically  Army-con- 
ducted program  in  the  sensor-aided 
combat  systems  area. 

When  was  this  program  originated, 
what  are  its  objectives,  and  what  is  its 
organizational  relationship  to  the 
DCPG? 

What  R.  &  D.  procurement,  O.  &  M 
and    military    construction    funds    are 
budgeted  for  STANO  in  fiscal  year  1971 
and  what  funds  have  been  expended  in 
prior  years? 

What  are  the  present  status  and 
future  plans  regarding  the  deployment 
of  STANO  equipment  abroad  and  its 
being  made  available  to  forces  of  other 
countries  for  their  own  use? 

Third.  Do  the  Air  Force.  Navy,  and 
the  defense  agencies  have  sensor-aided 
combat  programs  of  their  own?  Please 
identify  these  programs,  their  objectives, 
and  their  organizational  relationship  to 
the  DCPG.  What  has  been  the  past  and 
what  is  the  anticipated  funding  of  each 
of  these  programs?  Please  detail  funding 
by  type  of  appropriation  and  by  fiscal 
year.  What  are  the  present  status  and 
future  plans  regarding  the  deployment  of 
this  equipment  abroad  and  its  being 
made  available  to  the  forces  of  other 
countries  for  their  own  use? 

This  subject  was  first  discussed  by  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater) 
when  he  put  into  the  Record  a  statement 
by  General  Westmoreland  going  into  this 
system  in  great  detail.  It  was  discussed, 
much  later,  by  me.  When  I  brought  it  up, 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  suggested  that 
I  was  bringing  in  a  new  issue  which  had 
not  been  discussed  and  could  somehow 
constitute  either  a  violation  of  security 
or  a  revelation  that  could  be  of  assistance 
and  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy. 

Of  course,  none  of  us — certainly  this 
Senator — wants  to  have  any  remarks  of 
his  or  any  requests  of  his  to  be  inter- 
preted or  acted  upon  in  a  way  that  would 
give  any  assistance  to  any  enemy  of  the 
United  States.  The  information  I  am  ask- 
ing for  is,  I  think,  information  that  is 
essential  if  we  are  going  to  be  responsible 
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in  acting  on  the  enormous  costs  that  are 
involved  in  the  automated  battlefield  sys- 

I  think  it  is  inconsistent  with  the 
duties  and  obligations  of  a  U.S.  Senator 
to  vote  hundreds  of  millions  and  in  this 
case  billions  of  dollars  without  having 
the  kind  of  hard  answers  that  we  should 

have. 

It  has  been  suggested  earlier  in  con- 
nection with  another  subject  that  per- 
haps the  Senate  should  have  an  execu- 
tive session  to  get  some  answers  to  the 
questions  that  were  raised  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright)  and 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits) 
earlier  today. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  think  that  would  be 
necessary  with  regard  to  this  particular 
weapons  system  and  the  kind  of  ques- 
tions that  I  am  asking.  Perhaps  it  is.  I 
would  certainly  have  to  be  convinced 
that  the  cost  data  I  am  asking  for,  or 
even  the  performance  data  I  am  asking 
for,  would  have  to  be  classified.  It  can 
be  of  very  little  use  to  us  in  debate  if 
it  is  classified,  because  it  is  so  hard  to 
have  our  staffs  take  part  in  it.  We  all 
know  that  it  probably  is  unwise,  if  there 
is  anything  that  could  be  damaging  to 
this  country,  if  it  is  discussed  even  in 
a  body  as  discreet,  thoughtful,  and  pa- 
triotic as  the  United  States  Senate.  Nev- 
ertheless, I  do  hope  that  we  can  get  these 
answers  we  need  so  badly. 

I  might  say  to  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi that  I  have  completed  my  speech. 
I  asked  the  Senator  a  series  of  questions 
in  the  course  of  the  speech,  principally 
as  to  what  the  cost  of  this  program  was. 

I  also  asked,  if  this  system  is  so  ef- 
fective against  guerrillas,  why  we  have 
had  so  little  success  with  It  In  Vietnam; 
I  asked  to  what  extent  the  capability 
might  encourage  us  to  become  engaged 
In  other  guerrilla  warfare  situations  such 
as  Vietnam;  and  I  asked  about  the  Im- 
plications of  widespread  domestic  appli- 
cation of  this  system. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  if  he  could,  to  respond  to  the 
extent  that  he  cares  to  do  so.  Of  course, 
If  he  would  prefer  to  put  answers  in  the 
Record  at  a  later  date.  I  would  certainly 
understand. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  am  very  glad  to 
answer  his  questions,  and  will  be  de- 
lighted to  do  so.  On  the  question  of  ac- 
curacy, however,  I  would  need  a  little 
more  time  to  get  down  specifically  to 
some  of  his  points. 

I,  too.  am  interested  in  this  subject 
matter,  Mr.  President,  and  I  appreciate 
the  interest  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. I  have  done  some  work  on  It  here 
lately,  and  have  a  brief  descriptive  state- 
ment that  I  intend  to  ask  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  in  a  few  minutes.  It  Is  a 
partial  answer  to  some  of  the  Senator's 
questions,  though  not  a  full  answer  as 
to  all.  I  was  advised  by  him  of  the  speech 
he  was  planning  to  make,  and  I  appre- 
ciate that  courtesy  greatly,  and  would 
have  been  here  for  every  minute  of  his 
speech  except  that  I  was  in  an  emer- 
gency situation  with  reference  to  time  on 
some  other  matters  in  connection  with 
the  pending  bill. 


Let  me  say  this  in  a  general  way,  Mr. 
President:  There  is  nothing  mysterious 
or  particularly  secret  about  this  matter 
that  has  been  called — or  miscalled,  in  a 
way — the  electronic  battlefield.  This 
largely  originated  during  the  war  in 
what  was,  for  awhile,  called  the  Mc- 
Namara  Line — the  area  there  in  the 
proximity  of  the  demilitarized  zone  where 
there  was  a  controversial  experiment 
being  carried  on;  that  is,  it  was  contro- 
versial because  of  a  difference  of  opin- 
ion as  to  what  would  be  the  value  and 
the  outcome  of  it — but  on  the  basis  of 
saving  manpower,  it  was  carried  on,  with 
differing  opinions,  as  I  say,  as  to  the 
success  of  it.  Certainly  within  the  germ 
of  all  this  activity  there  are  proven  to 
be  values  that  are  worth  following  up. 

This  is  not  a  large  system.  It  is  not 
something  that  would  ordinarily  be  au- 
thorized in  a  military  procurement  bill. 
Most  of  this  money  has  come  from  the 
appropriations  that  are  made  for  the  op- 
eration and  maintenance  of  the  mili- 
tary services  and  from  various  other 
procurement  accounts,  and  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war,  without  reference  to  any 
particular  weapon. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  point  for  a 
brief  question? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  reason  I  asked 
the  Senator  to  yield  is  that  I  am  think- 
uig  of  offering  an  amendment  to  require 
that  in  the  future  expenditures  in  this 
area  of  the  automated  battlefield,  or 
whatever  it  is  called,  be  authorized.  I 
know  that  it  is  complex  and  difficult,  and 
I  know  that  virtually  all  the  funds  have 
been  handled  imder  the  general  research 
category,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  until 
it  is  authorized,  it  is  going  to  be  hard  for 
us  to  make  the  kind  of  searching  inquirj- 
and  have  the  kind  of  imderstanding  with 
which  we  should  provide  ourselves  with 
respect  to  something  that  is  sure  to  cost 
so  much. 

The  reason  I  raise  this  question  is  that 
there  is  every  indication  that  the  Army 
intends  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  its  fimds 
in  the  future  in  this  area.  If  that  is  cor- 
rect, I  feel  that  we  ought  to  require  the 
authorization,  and  that  I  should  go 
ahead  and  offer  my  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  Senator's  wish  to  draw  the 
issue,  but  I  doubt  if  it  would  be  relevant, 
the  general  idea  of  having  an  authoriza- 
tion bill  for  a  program  like  this  to  be  au- 
thorized in  advance. 

As  an  illustration,  now,  we  have  to  get 
tanks  authorized,  but  we  do  not  au- 
thorize the  cost  of  a  tank  battle  out  in  a 
certain  area  of  the  war.  That  comes  un- 
der operation  and  maintenance,  the  fuel, 
and  all  the  things  that  go  to  make  up 
the  cost  of  this  battle  among  the  tanks. 
Antitank  missiles,  for  instance,  come  in- 
to it. 

As  to  this  program,  I  think  that  as 
the  program  is  disclosed  and  revelations 
are  made,  it  will  become  more  obvious 
that  it  would  hardly  be  a  package  that 
could  always  be  identified  In  advance, 
and  authorized.  Moreover,  the  Army 
would  have  to  stop  when  it  got  to  the  end 
of  its  authorization.  That  is  not  an  ex- 


treme statement.  This  is  a  general,  broad 
battlefield  operation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes,  but  what  I  was 
referring  to  was  the  procurements  them- 
selves. To  the  extent  that  there  are  spe- 
cific procurements  required  of  hard 
equipment,  that  part,  it  seems  to  me. 
should  be  authorized. 
"Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes,  there  are  procure- 
ments. I  am  going  to  come  to  that  in  a 
minute,  and  give  an  illustration. 

For  the  past  5  years  and  including  the 
fiscal  1971  budget,  we  will  have  author- 
ized specifically  for  this  program,  in  bills 
like  this  one,  $293  million  for  research 
and  development  of  these  various  parts, 
and  also,  within  that  5  years,  we  will 
have  authorized  195  million  for  what  we 
call  procurement.  Most  of  that  procure- 
ment is  for  the  modification  of  aircraft 
and  procurement  of  drones. 

This  aircraft  authorization  is  so  ex- 
plicit and  minute  that  we  even  authorize 
the  modification  of  planes.  So  here  were 
a  number  of  planes  that  had  to  be  used 
in  a  special  way,  and  they  had  to  be 
modified  before  they  could  be  used  that 
way,  so  we  authorized  funds  for  this  pur- 
pose and  in  the  bill  that  we  now  have 
pending  for  1971,  we  have,  in  round  fig- 
ures, $66  million.  $45  million  of  that  Is 
for  research  and  development:  $17  mil- 
lion is  for  the  modification  of  aircraft; 
and  then  there  is  about  $4  million  in 
there  that  is  for  classified  drones. 

That  is  as  far  as  the  hardware  goes  in 
the  present  program,  for  modified  planes, 
drones,  and  research  and  development, 
and  that  covers  it  for  5  years. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  is  not  saying,  as  I  understand 
it,  that  the  full  cost  of  the  so-called  Mc- 
Namara  line  and  all  the  procurement 
items  that  went  into  the  effort  to  accom- 
plish that  was  as  little  as  $230  million,  or 
$195  million? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Or  the  sum  of  those 
two  figures? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No.  I  emphasized  that 
a  great  part  of  the  cost  is  outside  this 
field,  in  what  we  call  other  procurement 
and  operations  and  maintenance,  but  not 
for  the  specific  hardware  involved. 

We  are  having  a  rundown  on  this 
whole  operation,  present  and  prospective 
for  the  future,  in  our  Preparedness  Sub- 
committee, and  we  may  have  hearings 
depending  on  how  the  picture  looks  when 
we  get  it  all  together.  But  this  has  tre- 
mendous possibilities,  and  already  has 
demonstrated  them  in,  for  example,  de- 
tection. I  have  here  a  brief  statement 
that  raised  the  points  that  the  Senator 
has  raised  in  one  way  or  another  here- 
tofore, and  a  rebuttal  to  some,  and  this 
is  largely  for  information. 

I  have  here  a  summary  in  dollars  for 
the  last  5  years,  including  the  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1971,  with  a  total  of  each  line 
item— the  Army,  the  Na^-y,  the  Air  Force, 
and  the  research  and  development — and 
I  am  going  to  ask  that  that  be  put  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much.  This  is  most  responsive  and 
extremely  helpful.  This  is  the  first  time 
it  has  been  called  to  my  attention,  and  I 
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think  it  wiJl  be  very  enlightening  for  all 
Members  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  might  say.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  figure  is  $1,685  billion.  It 
has  been  a  very  integral  part  and  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  our  operations  over  tliere, 
not  .lust  on  what  we  call  the  McNamara 
Line  but  al.so  in  other  areas.  This  is  all 
unclassified,  and  I  am  glad  to  declassify 
it  to  this  e.xtent.  I  am  a  little  surprised 
that  they  could  go  as  far  as  they  have. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  helpful.  How- 
ever, I  think  it  does  leave  a  great,  big 
area  involving  well  over  a  billion  dollars 
which  is  unaccounted  for  in  terms  of 
hardware  and  which  we  apparently 
identify  as  some  kind  of  maintenance  or 
other  activities  which  we  cannot  pin- 
point. It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be 
helpful  in  these  hearings  if  we  could 
determine  just  what  this  is,  to  the  extent 
that  it  can  be  disclosed. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  We  will  get  additional 
facts  for  tlie  Senator  on  that.  I  think  his 
question  is  relevant.  But  this  is  not 
something  where  some  money  has  been 
put  in  a  hole.  This  is  not  something 
where  there  have  been  overruns  on  a 
weapons  system — a  tank,  a  plane,  or 
anything  like  that.  Many  new  ventui-es 
are  involved  in  this  kind  of  warfare.  It 
is  another  illustration  of  the  fact  that 
we  got  into  this  war  and  then  had  to 
learn  how  to  fight  it.  There  are  many 
illastrations  of  that. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  we  do  not  know  whether  or  not 
there  are  overruns.  We  have  not  had  any 
original  estimates.  We  do  not  know  what 
the  Army  expected  this  would  cost  or 
estimated  it  would  cost  when  they  first 
started  on  it.  I  wonder  if  they  did  e.\- 
pect  that  the  McNamara  Line  plus  the 
other  activitie.s  dcalin?  with  this  sen.sor 
system  would  cost  $1.7  billion,  which  is 
the  hard  figure  I  have  seen.  I  ha^'e  .^een 
some  as  hi-h  as  S2  billion.  If  that  wa.? 
their  original  estimate.  I  am  surprised 
that  they  went  ahead,  because  this  is  a 
tremendously  hit'h  cost,  in  view  of  what 
I  understand  is  very  poor,  in  fact,  pa- 
thetic results. 

It  is  true  that  it  is  a  useful  idea  and 
that  it  i.-  vei-y  intriguing  to  be  able  to 
fight  guerrilla  warfare  in  which  ynu  can 
identify  the  movement  and  location  of 
the  enemv,  if  it  can  be  done.  But  it  does 
.seem,  on  the  basis  of  the  results  in  Viet- 
nan-. — very  poor  results  in  Vietnam— that 
this  has  not  wo:ked. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  would  not  condemn  it 
or  mak-?  a  judgment  on  it  so  severely. 
There  have  been  times  when  the  com- 
mittee h3s  had  some  doubts  about  some 
part  of  ii.  and  some  of  tlie  military  has. 
But.  unqucstipnably.  it  saved  lives  and 
it  fit  into  this  kind  of  warfare  better  than 
some  of  the  other  more  conventional 
th  ngs  we  were  doing,  frankly. 

We  will  be  glad  to  provide  the  entire 
picture.  Nothing  has  been  hidden  about 
it,  I  can  assure  the  Senator,  and  he  is  not 
charging  that. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  do  not  charjze  that 
anybody  has  been  deliberately  concealing 
this,  but  I  fim  charging  that  we  have  not 
done  our  job.  I  am  speaking  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi.  He  was  apparently 
informed  on  this,  but  most  of  the  rest  of 
us  were  not.  This  is  an  area  in  which  in 


the  past  5  years  we  have  spent  $2  billion, 
and  I  am  willing  to  guess  that  not  more 
tlian  10  or  15  Senators  knew  anything 
about  it  at  all,  knew  that  tliere  was  any 
effort  of  this  kind.  It  seemed  like  a  bomb- 
shell when  it  was  disclosed  the  other  day. 
When  we  spend  tliis  much  money,  it 
seems  to  me  that  even  though  we  are 
not  on  the  committee,  w^e  have  a  duty  to 
know  w^hat  we  are  spending  it  for  and 
whether  or  not  the  results  are  good. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  that  the  Sen- 
ator has  this  interest  in  it  and  am  glad 
to  provide  him  with  the  facts.  It  is  just 
not  one  of  those  things  about  which 
speeches  are  made. 

The  way  it  was  started  and  was  set  up, 
for  a  long  time  they  did  not  want  the 
enemy  to  find  out  that  there  was  such  a 
thing  as  these  sensors,  as  we  now  call 
them.  That  was  a  part  of  the  program. 
But  that  is  well  known  now.  It  has  done 
a  let  of  good.  I  am  glad  to  discuss  it  with 
tire  Senator,  and  we  will  have  this  survey 
made. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  had  ques- 
tions, also,  with  respect  to  the  Fitzhugh 
proposals.  I  think  they  are  very  good 
and  iiertinent  questions.  As  soon  as  it  is 
time  to  get  into  that — it  is  a  matter  that 
is  not  involved  in  the  bill — I  will  be  glad 
to  ti-y  to  answer  the  questions,  or  any 
other  member  of  our  committee  may  do 
so.  The  Senator  from  Arizona  w^ill  have 
some  remarks,  no  doubt,  on  the  sensor 
program. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  questions  I  had 
yesterday  on  the  Fitzhugh  proposals  re- 
lated in  large  part  to  the  so-called  "fly 
before  j-ou  buy"  principle,  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  enunciated  was  the 
new  abiding  principle  for  procurement 
in  the  Defense  Department.  I  pointed 
out  yesterday  that  it  seems  that  they 
have  been  violating  that  principle  and 
are  still  violating  it.  Although  the  com- 
mittee has  done  an  excellent  job  in  some 
respects,  there  seems  to  be  a  series  of 
areas  in  which  production  is  proceeding 
before  testing  is  completed. 

Mr.    STENNIS.    Mr.    President,    dur- 
ing last  year  and  this  year,  the  commit- 
tee  has   been   using   the  so-called   "fly 
before  you  buy"  principle  considerably. 
It  is  reflected  in  the  bill  now  before  the 
Senate.  I  can  point  out  several  illustra- 
tions of  where  we  have  transferred  an 
item  from  procurement   back   into  re- 
search and  development,  where  we  think 
it  should  be  kept  until   there   is  more 
testing.  That  is  largely  a  phrase  so  far, 
and  I  am  sure  the  Secretaiy  will  give 
it   more   and   more   meaning,   and   our 
committee  will  welcome  it.  There  is  no 
clear-cut  line  many  timi.  i  between  this 
research   and   the  actual   procurement. 
Mr.    PROX\nRE.    I    should    like    to 
ir.ake  one  more  point.  I  have  developed 
an  amendment — because  I  think  this  is 
such   an   excellent   principle,    tliat   we 
should  fly  before  we  buy  or  test  before 
we    go   into   production — which   would 
require  that  in  the  event  this  proposal 
is  violated  in  procurement,  the  Conmiit- 
tee   on   .^rmed   Services   should   inform 
the  Senate  and  let  us  know  the  reasons 
for  it.   It  would  not  be  anything  that 
would  put  the  Defense  Department  in 
a  straitjacket. 
It  is  clear  that  there  are  instances 


in  which  you  must  go  ahead  with  pro- 
duction  before  you  finish  testing,  but 
we  ought  to  know  that  we  are  authoriz- 
ing production  of  a  weapons  system 
that  we  are  making  that  authorization 
without  having  the  test  completed.  We 
ought  to  be  aware  of  that.  If  we  are 
aware,  we  will  be  in  a  much  stronger  and 
better  position  to  act  intelligently.  My 
amendment  wotild  require  that  this  kind 
of  reporting  system  be  developed. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  we  will 
be  glad  to  have  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment. I  do  not  indicate  any  kind  of  sup- 
port for  it.  There  must  be  some  discre- 
tion somewhere.  I  think  that  is  one  of 
the  things  the  committee  is  for— pri- 
marily— to  make  some  recommenda- 
tions. We  could  earmark  those  recom- 
mendations, and  then  it  would  be  up  to 
the  judgment  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  imderstand — and  I  am 
not  jumping  the  gun  on  this — that  per- 
haps the  amendment  has  been  completed 
with  reference  to  the  ABM,  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  ABM,  that  it  will  be 
completed  this  afternoon  or  Monday 
morning,  and  it  might  be  possible  to  be 
made  the  pending  business  on  Monday. 
Those  of  us  who  are  sponsoring  the 
bUl  would  be  ready  for  such  a  move,  and 
that  would  put  us  on  a  definite  amend- 
ment. It  is  a  matter  that  will  be  debated 
fully,  but  I  do  not  believe  at  such  great 
length  as  last  year  because,  after  all.  we 
are  familiar  with  it  now  in  a  broad  way 
and  it  will  become  a  second  step  pro- 
posal. So  it  looks  like  we  will  be  off  to  a 
good  start  if  we  can  get  that  as  a  major 
part  of  the  bill,  as  an  amendment  to 
begin  definite  debate  on  Monday. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  have  had  a 
rather  productive  week  here.  We  have 
had  a  very  essential  part  of  debate. 
There  is  a  tremendous  amount  in  the 
bill  that  has  to  be  set  forth,  such  as  in- 
formation to  the  membership,  together 
with  the  work  that  they  have  done,  and 
the  issues  to  be  more  clearly  defined. 
Members  who  do  special  work  on  amend- 
ments have  had  this  time  to  work  on 
them,  so  that  I  think,  as  a  whole,  the  bill 
is  pretty  much  dowTi  to  bone  and  muscle. 
If  we  can  get  started,  and  get  one 
amendment  started  and  acted  on,  I  be- 
lieve the  bill  will  move  rather  fast. 

The  ABM  would  be  a  good  one  to  start 
on.  The  other  weaporis  systems  were  al- 
ready examined  thoroughly  last  year. 
Perhaps  it  will  not  require  much  time 
for  them. 

Frankly,  I  think  the  McGovem-Hat- 
field  amendment  as  to  the  war  part  is 
the  one  that  goes  to  the  heart  of  the 
thing  and  should  be  fully  and  thoroughly 
debated,  which  does  not  necessarily  mean 
at  great  length. 

I  believe  that  will  constitute  the  major 
part  of  the  bill  and  we  will  then  get  along 
fine  and  realize  that  this  week  has  been 
well  used. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  Senate  knows, 
the  pending  business  is  the  military  pro- 
curement authorization  bill,  H.R.  17123, 
and  I  would  like  to  make  a  b'ief  state- 
ment on  its  present  posture  in  the  Senate 
and  to  express  the  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  proceed  with  expedition  in  order 
that  we  may  conclude  our  final  action 
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nn  this  vital  legislation.  I  would  like  to     collectively  as  the  Vietnam  war  amend-     programming  to  other  high  priority  programs^ 
on  wus  *'r;\__^ ,_^,.  ^^^fc  xj„,-o  o„oir,  tv^»^c=lloc  invnlvprf  will      This  leaves  a  balance  of  $1,685  billion  in  the 


make  the  following  points : 

First,  I  would  hke  to  acknowledge,  as 
I  have  many  times,  the  significance  and 
complexity  of  this  legislation  which  au- 
thorizes all  of  the  major  military  hard- 
ware and  all  of  the  research  and  devel- 
opment for  fiscal  year  1971  and  which 
contains  other  legislative  features  in- 
cluding the  authorization  for  funds  for 
the  free  world  forces  in  Southeast  Asia. 

I  am.  therefore,  f uUy  aware  of  the  time 
that  is  required  under  normal  circum- 
stances to  examine  the  bill  in  depth. 
Moreover.  I  am  fxilly  aware  of  the  desires 
and  needs  of  every  Senator  to  examine 
the  hearings  and  report  and  raise  such 
questions  as  he  desires  prior  to  proceed- 
ing with  the  floor  debate. 

Nevertheless,  I  think  the  Senate  as  a 
whole  must  acknowledge  the  need  for 
meeting  these  various  matters  and  pro- 
ceeding in  a  way  which  will  permit  us  to 
dispose  of  this  legislation  and  go  to  other 
important  legislation  awaiting  action  in 
the  Senate. 

Second,  just  where  does  the  authoriza- 
tion bill  which  was  reported  on  July  14 
stand  at  this  moment?  All  of  the  major 
speeches  supporting  the  committee  posi- 
tion on  the  legislation  have  been  con- 
cluded, and  the  posture  of  the  bill  is  that 
we  are  now  waiting  for  the  various 
amendments  to  be  called  up  in  order  for 
them  to  be  either  adopted  or  disposed  of, 
as  the  Senate  may  wish.  I  would  like  to 
emphasize,  Mr.  President,  that  in  my 
view,  for  several  reasons,  the  disposition 
of  the  various  amendments  should  not 
require  an  inordinate  amount  of  time. 
First  of  all.  the  issues  will  be  clear  cut; 
most  of  the  information  is  already  well 
known  and.  In  many  instances,  was  de- 
bated last  year. 

Probably  the  most  sigruflcant  item  will 
be  the  amendments  regarding  the  Safe- 
guard antiballistic^nissile  system.  Inso- 
far as  the  debate  is  concerned,  this  ap- 
pears to  be  a  problem  of  bringing  up  to 
date  such  new  facts  as  have  occurred 
since  late  last  summer  when  the  Senate 
for  several  weeks  debated  the  ABM  Issue, 
pro  and  con,  in  great  depth.  Every  Sen- 
ator, therefore,  is  familiar  with  all  the 
basic  issues  involved.  I  realize  the  actual 
ABM  amendment  has  not  yet  been  intro- 
duced and  a  little  time  will  be  required 
to  understand  and  explore  the  implica- 
tions of  whatever  is  presented.  This  hav- 
ing been  done,  however,  the  Senate 
should  be  in  a  position  to  work  its  will 
on  the  disposition  of  the  amendment. 

Anothermajor  item  will  concern  the 
C-5A.  Th^earings  and  the  discussion  on 
this  matter  over  the  past  months  to- 
gether with  the  discussions  in  the  Armed 
Services  Committee's  report  and  hearings 
provide  ample  background  for  the  issues 
involved  in  this  matter. 

There  are  other  amendments  relating 
to  chemical  and  biological  warfare  and 
^■0  amendments  relating  to  the  MIRV 
system  which  have  been  introduced  by 
Senator  Brooke.  I  should  add  that  Sena- 
tor Brooke  has  indicated  he  is  willing  to 
proceed  with  consideration  of  these, 
probably  early  next  week. 

VIETNAM    WAR    AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  President,  there  are  a  number  of 
other  amendments  which  I  shall  refer  to 


ments.  Here  again,  the  issues  involved  will 
be  fairly  clear  cut.  There  are: 

First,  the  McGovern-Hatfield  amend- 
ment which  prohibits  the  expenditure  of 
funds  except  for  certain  limited  pur- 
poses after  December  31,  1970,  in  Viet- 
nam and  Laos  unless  there  has  been  a 
declaration  of  war  by  the  Congress. 

Second,  there  is  the  amendment  of 
Senator  Hughes  which  in  effect  prohibits 
the  use  of  funds  after  December  31,  1970, 
for  the  purpose  of  using  inductees  in 
Vietnam  or  any  other  country  in  a  state 
of  war  or  rebellion.  Senator  Nelson  has 
introduced  a  similar  amendment. 

Third,  then  there  is  the  amendment 
of  Senator  Hatfield  which  would  imple- 
ment the  Gates  report  on  an  all-volun- 
teer armed  force  and  I  might  add  would 
involve  an  additional  annual  cost  of  $4.3 
billion. 

There  are  several  other  amendments 
which  I  shall  not  discuss  in  detail  at  this 
time.  Mr.  Presdent,  and  I  am  sure  there 
will  be  others  which  have  yet  to  be  sent 
to  the  desk. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
making  these  brief  remarks  in  order  to 
emphasize  that  the  forthcoming  issues 
involved  in  all  of  the  amendments  appear 
to  me  to  be  fairly  clear  cut. 

I  urge  that  after  we  have  had  full,  com- 
plete, and  orderly  debate,  we  proceed 
with  expedition  on  each  of  these  matters, 
in  order  for  the  Senate  to  perform  its 
duty  in  passing  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  information  of 
all  Senators,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  description 
of  the  electronic  battlefield,  including 
major  issues  and  rebuttals  concerning  it, 
and  a  table  entitled  "Sensor  Program 
Service  Simimary." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  descrip- 
tion and  table  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Electronic  Battlefield 
description 

Electronic  or  Automated  or  Instrumented 
Battlefield,  have  been  used  as  titles  to  de- 
scribe the  sensor  program  which  was  started 
In  1966  as  an  antl-lnflltratlon  sj-stem  to  stop 
or  Impede  the  flow  of  men  and  material  from 
North  Vietnam  to  South  Vietnam.  It  was  to 
stretch  along  the  Demilitarized  Zone  (DMZ) 
to  Laos  and  cover  the  L>aotian  road  networks. 
This  program  never  has  been  Identified  nor 
funded  as  an  "Instrumented  battlefield." 
The  Defense  Communications  Planning 
Group  (DCPG)  was  charged  with  develop- 
ing and  fielding  reeourcee  tat  the  battlefield. 

It  consists  of  a  collection  of  eqtUpment, 
most  of  which  are  sensors  or  "listening  de- 
vices" placed  along  trails,  roads,  choke  Joints 
or  In  combat  areas  to  detect  and  track  the 
presence  of  enemy  troops.  Information  from 
these  unattended  sensors  Is  transmitted  to 
remote  positions  from  which  firepower  or 
strike  forces  then  can  be  directed  on  the 
enemy. 

This  program  has  been  directed  entirely  to 
support  Southeast  Asia  operations.  It  has 
been  very  successful  and  has  been  included 
In  the  expanded  Army  SurveUlance  Target 
Acquisition,  and  Night  Operations  (STAND) 
program. 

rONDING 

For  fiscal  years  1967  through  1970  and 
Including  the  budget  request  for  1971,  a  total 
of  $2,348  billion  has  been  provided  within  the 
Department  of  Defense  of  which  $663.4  mil- 
lion was  not  required  by  DCPO  and  was 
returned  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  re- 


program  as  of  July  10.  1970,  of  which  $293 
million  was  provided  for  the  RDT&E  appro- 
priations. $1,177  billion  from  the  Procure- 
ment Appropriations.  8197  million  from 
Operations  and  Maintenance  .Appropriations, 
and  S18  million  from  the  Military  Construc- 
uon  account.  Of  this  $1685  billion.  $488 
million  ($293  million  RDT&E.  and  $195  mil- 
lion Procurement)  was  .-luthoriied  and  appro- 
priated. The  remaining  51. 197  billion  was 
appropriated  taut  wa.<;  not  subject  to  author- 
izing legislation  under  the  Military  Procure- 
ment Authorization  Acts.  (A  summary  of 
total  funding  is  attached.) 

REL.^TIONSHIP     TO     THE     ARMY     STAKO     PROGRAM 

The  Army  STANO  program,  which  Is  an 
acronym  for  Surveillance.  Target  Acquisition 
and  Night  Operations,  was  focused  under 
Major  General  Fulton  USA.  approximately 
one  year  ago.  The  successful  use  of  un- 
attended sensors  in  combat  clearly  suggested 
the  merit  of  a  systems  approach  which  would 
consolidate  Army  concepts  and  development 
of  a  broad  range  of  radars,  night  observation 
devices.  Infrared  systems,  personnel  detectors 
and  a  command  and  control  capability. 
Efforts  are  still  formative,  and  funding  has 
been  Identified  In  the  Army  FY  71  RDT&E 
budget  in  the  amount  of  $40.6  million.  The 
anti-infiltration,  surveillance  oriented  sen- 
sors developed  and  deployed  by  DCPG  are  a 
portion  of  this  expwinded  Army  approach 

The  Army  ST.ANO  organization  is  the 
Army's  focal  point  for  relationships  with 
DCPG.  but  it  clearly  is  concentrating  on 
long  range  Army  capabilities  rather  than 
the  immediate,  Southeast  Asia  (SEA) 
oriented  mission  of  DCPG. 

MAJOR    ISSUES    AND    REBUTTALS 

1 .  Charge. — The  program  has  never  been 
subjected  to  public  hearings,  a  detailed  re- 
view, or  directly  authorized  by  Congress. 

Rebuttal. — Congress  ha-;  been  briefed  re- 
peatedly In  closed  sessions  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  DDR&E,  the  Director,  DCPG  and 
Staff,  and  Chiefs  of  Services  since  1966.  Pub- 
lic hearings  were  avoided  to  preclude  the 
enemy's  Instigation  of  tactical  and  or  tech- 
nical countermeasures  which  take  away  ad- 
vantages gained  by  US.  forces.  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  Appropriations  Committees  have 
reviewed  the  total  program  and  have  sp>eclfl- 
cally  authorized  development  and  procure- 
ment requirements  as  required  by  law. 

2.  Charge. — Not  only  has  $2  billion  been 
spent,  with  the  potential  requirement  of 
$20  billion,  but  cost  gro'wth  has  been  severe. 

Rebuttal. — Including  the  FY  1971  budget, 
$1,685  million  has  been  applied  to  the  pro- 
gram of  which  only  $877  million  directly 
relates  to  sensor  technology.  Bather  than 
cost  growth,  the  Director,  DCPG  has  returned 
$663  million  of  the  funds  authorized  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  Larger  expenditures  in 
FY  1968  and  FY  1969  versus  FY  1967  are 
normal  as  a  system  moves  from  development 
to  procurement.  Future  SEA  oriented  operat- 
ing costs  are  estimated  as  $200  million  an- 
nually I  RDT&E,  procurement.  O&M ) ,  scarcely 
approaching  $20  billion. 

3.  Charge. — New  "electronic  battlefield" 
will  totally  modify  the  way  our  Army  fights 
and  Congress  may  be  told  $20  billion  Is  the 
price  to  "match  the  Russians" 

Rebuttal. — There  Is  currently  no  DOD 
program  designated  as  the  "electronic  bat- 
tlefield." The  antl-lnfiltratlon  and  surveil- 
lance capability  developed  and  deployed  to 
SEA  has  provided  our  forces  with  a  tech- 
nology which  denies  the  enemy  the  sanctu- 
aries of  jungle  and  darkness.  General  West- 
moreland, recognizing  this  contribution,  has 
stated  that  we  need  to  explore  the  potential 
of  such  equipment  and  other  surveillance 
and  control  devices. 

4.  Charge. — Equipment  will  not  discrimi- 
nate between  the  enemy  and  women  and 
children. 
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Rebuttal. — Discrimination  by  sensing  de- 
vices Is  costly.  However,  the  fundamental 
policy  followed  Is  that  the  Judgment  of  the 
commander,  integrating  all  Intelligence 
data.  Is  essential  prior  to  using  fire  power  or 
strike  forces.  Without  reaction,  sensors  are 
harmless. 

s    rharge. — Was  the  system  worth  It? 


Rebuttal. — The  ability  to  economize  on  use 
and  exposure  of  U.S.  Forces,  the  protection 
of  bases  and  the  denial  of  darkness  and  Jun- 
gle to  the  enemy  have  been  major  contribu- 
tions. The  value  of  this  capability  Is  at- 
tested to  by  the  constant  demands  of  our 
combat  commanders  for  sensors  In  "their 
area  of  operations." 


SENSOR  PROGRAM  SERVICE  SUMMARY 
|ln  millions  of  dollars] 

Fiscal  year 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

total 

Army; 

RDT.  &  E 

Procurement 

O.&M 

20.7 
144.9 

30.0 
192.4 

21.8 

131.4 

7.5 

9.2 

37.0 

7.9 

12.0 

78.0 

9.3 

93.7 

583.7 

24.7 

Total 

165.6 

222.4 

160.7 

54.1 

99.3 

702.1 

Navy; 

ROT.  &  E 

Procurement 

0.  iM 

16.0 
43.8 

5.6 

14.7 
14.3 
11.6 

9.7 

13.0 

1.7 

6.5 

13.3 

2.2 

5.0 

18.7 

2.2 

51.9 
103.1 
23.3 

Tola'... 

65.4 

40.6 

24.4 

22.0 

25.9 

178.3 

Air  Force: 

R  0  1  S  E            

9.0 

23.5 
93.5 
21.6 

20.0 
157.2 
32.9 

12.5 
71.1 
43.2 

14.0 

107.0 
40.0 

79.0 

Procurement 

0  &  M             

61.5 
3.5 

490.3 
141.2 

Milcon 

17.7 

17.7 

Tola' 

91.7 

138.6 

210.1 

126.8 

161.0 

728.2 

DCPG; 

R  DT  &  E            

5.9 

20.6 
1.8 

15.0 
1.5 

13.0 
1.5 

14.0 
1.7 

68.5 

0.  4M 

1.4 

7.9 

Total 

7.3 

22.4 

16.5 

14.5 

15.7 

76.4 

330.0 

424.0 

411.7 

217.4 

301.9 

1.685.0 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  first, 
I  should  like  to  commend  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  for  an 
outstanding  piece  of  research,  and  for 
his  contribution  toward  a  better  imder- 
standing  cf  the  military  weapons  system 
we  are  being  asked  to  support  through 
the  budget  operations  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

I  should  also  like  to  commend  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  , 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, for  the  fine  cooperation  he  has 
extended  to  those  of  us  involved  in  mak- 
ing research  and  other  evaluations  on 
weapons  systems. 

I  can  assure  him  that,  as  one  who  has 
associated  himself  with  a  number  of 
amendments  that  will  be  appearing  on 
the  floor  during  the  next  few  weeks,  I  am 
certain  we  can  work  out  time  agreements, 
and  such  other  things,  in  order  to  ex- 
pedite the  discussions  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, yet  cover  the  subject  thoroughly. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  basic  imder- 
lying  questions  which  are  presented  to  us 
by  this  defense  bill:  yet  these  are  rarely 
considered  when  the  Congress  authorizes 
the  expenditure  of  billions  of  dollars  in 
the  name  of  security.  Our  debate  has 
usually  focused  upon  whether  a  particu- 
lar tank  or  plane  or  missile  is  the  cheap- 
est one  that  could  be  built  or  perhaps 
whether  it  is  actually  required  for  the 
mission  it  Is  to  fulfill.  We  have  been 
greatly  concerned — and  rightfully  so — 
about  the  enormous  cost  overruns  that 
have  afflicted  various  weapons  systems. 
I  know  that  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  shares 
this  particular  concern  as  well,  and  has 
advocated  steps  to  prevent  such  over- 
nms  in  the  future  acquisition  of  major 
weapons  systems. 


Excessive  costs  and  inefficient  manage- 
ment should  rightfully  disturb  the  Con- 
gress. Yet  I  do  not  believe  this  to  be  the 
most  urgent  and  troubling  factor  in  our 
rate  of  defense  spending. 

We  must  begin  consideration  of  de- 
fense expenditures  by  asking  what  the 
meaning  of  national  security  is  in  today's 
world.  Since  our  ultimate  aim  is  interna- 
tional peace  and  security,  we  must  deter- 
mine exactly  what  forces  tend  to  under- 
mine that  peace,  and  how  they  best  can 
be  met. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  our  world  is 
afflicted  with  tension  and  turbulence.  In 
the  last  10  years  82  governments  have 
been  overthrown  by  some  type  of  coup 
d'etats.  rebellions,  or  revolts.  And  there 
are  about  22  active  insurrections  in  vari- 
ous countries  today,  such  as  Angola, 
Burma.  Columbia,  and  several  other 
countries.  But  what  are  the  roots  of  these 
conflicts,  how  do  they  affect  our  own  se- 
curity, and  how  might  they  be  resolved? 

Revolutions  are  born,  in  my  judgment, 
out  of  an  impatience  with  suffering  rath- 
er thsm  from  a  passion  for  bloodletting. 
When  two-thirds  of  the  world  is  hungry 
and  impoverished,  and  when  they  are 
often  the  victims  of  political  systems 
which  serve  exclusive  interests  and  do 
little  to  meet  the  overall  needs  of  their 
population,  it  should  come  as  no  surprise 
that  international  stability  remains  illu- 
sive. But  the  sources  of  the  instability 
must  be  clearly  understood:  economic 
deprivation,  human  suffering,  and  po- 
litical oppression. 

Now  we  all  know  that  the  Communist 
powers  in  our  world  have  an  ideology  that 
is  hostile  to  our  own — as  well  as  to  each 
other,  however — and  that  these  coun- 
tries possess  significant  military  might. 
We  must  be  prepared  to  defend  ourselves 


if  they  ever  intend  to  use  their  power 
against  us  aggressively.  Yet,  we  should 
examine  the  probability  of  such  an  ac- 
tion, and  recognize  that  the  greatest  ac- 
tual sources  of  conflict  today  are  rooted 
in  economic,  social,  and  political  griev- 
ances rather  than  the  result  of  aggres- 
sive, hostile  military  actions  by  the  Com- 
munist superpowers. 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
nuclear  age  is  the  increasing  inability  to 
effectively  achieve  political  aims  through 
the  use  of  military  force.  We  once  lived 
in  a  world  where  military  supremacy  in- 
sured political  supremacy.  But  today, 
with  the  capacity  for  destruction  several 
times  over  resting  in  the  hands  of  the 
major  powers,  military  supremacy  has 
far  less  of  a  political  advantage.  What 
advantage  is  it  if  we  can  kill  the  Rus- 
sian population  10  times  over,  but  they 
can  only  kill  us  six  times  over? 

Furthermore,  the  use  of  even  conven- 
tional military  might  by  a  major  power 
is  no  certain  means  of  achieving  polit- 
ical objectives.  If  anything,  it  seems  that 
the  use  of  conventional  military  power 
in  an  interventionist  manner  is  often 
counter-productive.  Our  own  experience 
in  Vietnam  perhapt;  best  demonstrates 
the  inability  of  conventional  military 
E>ower  to  achieve  a  political  objective— or 
to  impose  a  particular  type  of  political 
stability.  The  doctrine  of  "flexible  re- 
sponse," designed  to  give  our  conven- 
tional military  power  the  capability  of  re- 
sponding to  situations  with  a  measured 
amount  of  military  force,  led  us  into  the 
enduring  Vietnam  conflict  rather  than 
maintaining  international  stability.  Fur. 
thermore.  the  presence  of  our  troops  in 
other  lands  at  times  can  contribute  tc 
the  internal  instability  of  these  govern- 
ments than  to  the  overall  stability  of  a 
particular  region. 

The  truth  we  are  discovering  is  that 
political  stability  and  international  se- 
curity are  the  function  of  political  and 
economic  rather  than  military  factors. 
Political  stability — or  peace — can  seldom 
be  imposed  for  long  by  one  country  over 
another  through  the  mere  use  or  threat 
of  its  military  power. 

Now  I  realize  that  these  might  appear 
to  be  highly  speculative  considerations. 
But  they  are  not  irrelevjint. 

Each  year  we  are  asked  to  appropriate 
billions  of  dollars  to  buy  new  weapons 
and  sustain  the  world's  largest  number 
of  men  in  an  active  army.  But  no  one 
seems  to  seriously  ever  ask  the  ques- 
tion— "Just  what  is  this  all  going  to  be 
good  for?  What  is  the  role  of  conven- 
tional military  power  in  today's  world? 
What  is  the  relation  between  the  mili- 
tary might  we  possess  and  our  political 
and  strategic  aims?  What  is  the  basis  for 
building  international  security?" 

The  answers  to  such  issues  may  be  un- 
certain; yet  we  must  address  ourselves 
to  these  concerns  before  we  blindly  pro- 
ceed with  the  imquestioned  approval  of 
billions  for  our  military  capability. 

We  all  tend  to  assume  that  the  mili- 
tary forces  we  support  are  determined 
by  our  foreign  goals  and  the  logical  re- 
sult of  our  desire  to  achieve  certain  in- 
ternational objectives.  We  know,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  Soviets  have  a  strategic 
nuclear  force  which  must  be  deterred 
through  our  own  strategic  nuclear  force. 
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And  we  know  that  if  countries  hostile  to 
us  choose  for  some  reason  to  aggressively 
invade  neighbors  who  were  our  allies, 
then  we  should  be  prepared  to  insure 
some  kind  of  an  effective  defense.  The 
Armed  Forces  we  possess,  then,  should 
be  what  is  required  to  accomplish  these 

ends. 

The  disturbing  fact,  however,  is  that  as 
one  studies  our  defense  posture,  he  dis- 
covers that  it  has  little  relation  to  our 
foreign  policy  goals.  The  forces  that 
comprise  our  defense  are  more  the  re- 
sult of  the  momentum  of  the  militai-y 
bureaucracy  than  of  any  other  factor. 
Our  defense  posture  simply  does  not  re- 
flect an  analysis  of  what  is  necessary  to 
accomplish  the  ends  of  our  foreign  pol- 
icy. Rather,  it  is  the  product  of  what 
competing  services  have  successfully  jus- 
tified as  being  useful  and  have  been  ap- 
proved by  an  unquestioning  Congress  un- 
der the  rubric  of  national  security. 

The  forces  we  presently  possess  and 
sustain  enable  us  to  act  eis  a  world  police- 
man anywhere  in  the  world,  whenever 
we  please.  The  wisdom  of  such  unilateral 
intervention  has  been  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed and  has  been  frequently  doubted, 
both  within  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch.  Yet,  we  have  not  seriously  ques- 
tioned whether  we  should  maintain  the 
capability  to  unilaterally  intervene  mili- 
tarily any  place  we  choose  to  in  the 
world.  Even  though  we  know  that  in  any 
situation  of  internal  political  instability, 
outside  intervention  by  a  great  power  is 
likely  to  be  counterproductive,  we  still 
prepare  ourselves  for  this  capability.  The 
mere  possession  of  this  capability,  with 
all  the  preplanned  strategies  and  contin- 
gency plans,  increases  the  likelihood  that 
we  might  take  such  action.  I  am  not 
suggesting  that  our  defense  somehow  be 
totally  devoid  of  anything  that  might  be 
used  for  some  kind  of  foreign  interven- 
tion. But  I  am  suggesting  that  if  we  be- 
lieve that  imilateral  intervention  in  the 
Internal  political  conflicts  is  generally 
not  a  wise  or  necessary  step,  then  we 
should  examine  carefully  the  priority 
we  are  giving  to  such  a  capability  in  the 
development  of  our  military  forces. 

Our  defense  posture  Is  also  designed 
to  fight  a  conventional  war  at  sea — pre- 
sumably—with the  Soviet  Navy.  I  do  not 
believe  I  have  ever  heard  any  discussion 
about  just  how  likely  it  would  be  for  us 
to  get  involved  in  a  conventional  conflict 
of  this  type  with  the  Soviet  Union  that 
would  also  stop  short  of  nuclear  war. 
Moreover,  even  if  we  do  accept  the  need 
to  prepare  for  such  a  conflict,  we  should 
ask  whether  our  surface  Navy — or  any 
country's  surface  ships — can  be  ade- 
quately defended  against  the  modem 
armaments  that  military  technology  has 
created.  Yet,  billions  of  dollars  are  in- 
vested each  year  in  the  proposition  that 
we  should  be  prepared  to  fight  a  conven- 
tional war  at  sea  against  our  potential 
enemies. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  also 
claimed,  in  the  past,  that  our  forces  have 
the  capability  to  fight,  all  at  once,  in  a 
major  war  In  Europe,  a  major  land  war 
in  Asia,  and  a  minor  intervention  else- 
where in  the  world.  This  of  course  Is  the 
so-called  2V2-war  contingency.  I  have 
actually  never  heard  a  rationale  as  to 


why  it  was  felt  we  should  have  to  pre- 
pare for  such  an  eventuality.  I  myself 
find  it  incredible  to  picture  a  situation 
where  we  are  fighting  in  a  conventional 
war  against  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  fighting  against  the 
Chinese  or  their  allies  ^^Ith  our  ground 
troops  somewhere  on  the  mainland  of 
Asia  in  another  conventional  war  at  the 
same  time,  and  finally  also  carrying  out 
some  military  intervention  in  South 
America.  Yet,  we  assume  all  of  this 
would  go  on.  but  that  it  would  not  re- 
sult in  any  nuclear  conflict.  Our  defense 
posture  has  been  justified  by  its  ability 
to  accomplish  all  this. 

So  it  appears  to  me  that  our  defense 
posture  has  not  been  related  in  any  real- 
istic way  to  an  assessment  of  what  we 
really  want  to  do  in  the  world  to  achieve 
our  foreign  policy  objective.  Rather,  it 
has  been  an  amalgamation  of  everything 
that  the  military  can  do  in  the  world. 

Now  I  want  to  point  out  that  this  ad- 
ministration, according  to  its  own  state- 
ments and  reports,  has  begun  the  proc- 
ess of  trying  to  relate  our  military  capa- 
bilities to  our  strategic  goals.  They  are 
sensitive  to  this  need  and  trying  to  set 
new  policies.  Yet.  the  results  and  impli- 
cations of  what  they  are  doing  for  the 
defense  budget  remains  to  be  seen.  In 
the  meantime,  it  is  Congress  which  has 
the  constitutional  responsibility  for  try- 
ing to  define  what  kind  of  military  force 
we  should  have,  and  for  what  purposes 
it  should  be  prepared  and  utilized. 

In  past  years.  Congress  has  refused  to 
question  seriously  what  has  been  pre- 
sented to  them  as  essential  to  the  secur- 
ity of  the  coimtry.  Despite  the  fact  that 
forces  and  pressures  which  result  in  the 
eventual  requests  for  defense  expendi- 
tures are  largely  the  result  of  bureau- 
cratic momentum,  these  programs  axe 
presented  as  the  logical  result  of  what 
has  been  determined  to  be  absolutely 
necessary  for  national  security.  With 
thousands  of  dedicated  public  servants 
working  for  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Congress  has  naturally  assimied  that 
they  and  only  they  can  propose  what  we 
need  for  the  defense  of  our  Nation.  The 
requests  that  come  from  the  Defense 
Department  are  seen  as  a  carefully 
thought-out  approach  to  what  is  re- 
quired to  preserve  national  security.  To 
spend  a  penny  less  than  what  is  re- 
quested, it  is  suggested,  will  put  that 
security  into  jeopardy. 

I  think  we  should  realize  that  the  pos- 
ture and  weapons  system  requested  by 
the  Defense  Department  as  essential  to 
security  do  not  carry  with  them  any 
mandate  from  heaven.  It  is  the  approxi- 
mated guess  of  dedicated  people  working 
in  an  enormously  complex  bureaucracy 
and  infiuenced  heavily  by  the  interests 
and  biases  of  that  bureaucracy.  Their 
presentation  of  what  is  generally  re- 
quired for  overall  national  security  is  no 
better  or  no  worse  that  what  the  Con- 
gress may  decide  is  necessary,  on  a  com- 
pletely independent  basis. 

Further,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  Defense  Department  defines  and  re- 
gards "national  security"  In  the  most 
narrow  vein.  Only  the  military  factor 
Is  considered. 


But  when  Congress  evaluates  the  re- 
quirements of  "national  security."  it 
must  recognize  that  our  true  security  is 
a  combination  of  economic  health,  politi- 
cal stability,  domestic  tranquillity,  na- 
tional imity  and  dedication,  as  well  as 
our  military  resources. 

Congress  has  the  unique  task  of  judg- 
ing the  relationship  between  all  these 
factors  as  it  attempts  to  insure  our  Na- 
tion's security. 

The  events  of  this  week  should  bring 
these  issues  into  a  sharp  focus.  New  York 
City  has  barely  been  able  to  function  and 
its  citizens'  safety  has  been  jeopardized 
by  a  pollution  and  power-shortage  crisis. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  this  poses  a  di- 
rect danger  to  the  security  of  that  city. 

During  the  same  week  a  Presidential 
panel  appointed  to  study  the  Defense 
Department  concluded: 

We  are  all  amazed  that  It  (the  Defense  De- 
partment) works  at  all. 

Why  should  any  Member  of  Congress 
honestly  believe  that  our  security  is  best 
protected  by  spending  every  dollar  that 
is  prc^)osed  by  the  Pentagon,  and  thus 
depriving  resources  for  solving  the  crisis 
being  felt  this  week  by  New  York  and 
threatening  every  major  urban  area  in 
our  land? 

The  task  for  Congress,  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  to  relate  the  foreign  policy  ob- 
jectives and  strategic  aims  we  wish  to 
pursue  as  a  nation — to  the  defense  pos- 
ture that  we  authorize.  This  must  be 
done  with  attention  given  to  our  avail- 
able resources  and  the  necessity  of  meet- 
ing a  variety  of  needs  in  order  to  truly 
provide  for  our  Nation's  security. 

Previous  defense  expenditures  have  re- 
sulted from  almost  automatic  approval 
of  the  Pentagon  s  wishes  and  proposals 
because  of  the  vacuum  created  by  the 
Congress  lack  of  responsibility  in  exam- 
ining defense  requests.  Thus,  it  is  Con- 
gress which  must  redress  this  imbal- 
ance— and  Congress  which  must  assume 
any  responsibility  for  inordinate  defense 
expenditures. 

We  can — and,  in  fact,  should — specu- 
late about  what  our  broad-range  goals 
in  the  w^orld  should  be.  what  our  com- 
mitments and  treaties  should  ideally  be. 
and  what  methods  we  should  rely  on  in 
the  future  for  building  international 
order.  It  Is  important  that  this  kind  of 
refiection  go  on  in  a  serious  maiuier 
within  Congress. 

Yet.  we  know  that  our  present  situa- 
tion in  the  world  presents  us  with  imme- 
diate realities  which  cannot  be  ignored. 
In  considering  what  our  defen.se  posture 
should  be  this  year,  and  what  resources 
we  should  allocate  for  the  defense 
budget,  we  must  realize  that  we  have 
assumed  a  particular  role  in  the  world 
and  do  have  various  involvements  which 
cannot  be  ignored. 

So  I  want  to  make  this  proposal.  Let  us 
look  at  our  present  responsibilities  in  the 
world.  We  know  that  we  have  commit- 
ments, both  In  formal  treaties  and  secret 
agreements.  Conceivably,  these  might  re- 
quire us  to  have  mobile  forces  which 
could  be  moved  quickly  to  various  parts 
of  the  globe.  We  know  that  we  have  a 
commitment  to  NATO  and  that  at  least 
for  now  we  must  maintain  a  capability 
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to  meet  an  aggressive  action  in  that  part 
of  the  world.  Further,  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration has  outlined  its  own  new  doc- 
trine with  respect  to  Asia.  They  have 
stated  that  we  would  not  use  our  ground 
troops  for  a  land  war  in  the  Asian  main- 
land, and  that  the  defense  of  Asian  coun- 
tries should  be  their  own  responsibility, 
with  our  supporting  assistance.  The 
Guam  doctrmc.  as  it  is  called,  has  been 
set  forth  on  .-eve:al  occasions  as  the  offi- 
cial policy  to  be  guiding  our  future  ac- 
tions in  Asia.  The  implementation  of  this 
doctrine,  then,  must  also  be  considered 
in  detf  rminini,'  our  defense  posture. 

Finally,  we  know  that  the  Soviets  have 
an  arsenal  of  strategic  nuclear  weapons, 
and  that  our  present  policy  rests  upon 
our  ability  to  deter  any  possible  Soviet 
attack  by  possessing  the  certain  capabil- 
ity of  destroying  the  enemy,  should  they 
initiate  an  attack  upon  us.  Thus,  we 
must  provide  for  a  continued  credible 
deterrent  force. 

Now  let  me  empha.=ize  that  I  may  have 
-serious  re.servations  about  some  of  these 
working  assumptions.  I  certainly  do  not 
agree  with  all  ou''  foreign  commitments, 
and  worry  about  how  they  can  lead  us 
into  dangerous  military  involvements. 
The  senior  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Symington  1  has  spoken  eloquently  and 
worked  hard  at  this  very  point,  and  I 
re."spect  greatly  his  eflfo;  ts  to  actually  dis- 
cover the  commitments  our  Nation  has, 
and  what  implica.icns  they  have.  Fur- 
thermore. I  may  not  agree  with  particular 
assessments  of  where  our  i!i ce-ts  in  the 
world  actually  lie.  The  President  has  said, 
and  rightfully  so.  that  our  interests  must 
shape  our  commitments.  It  could  well  be 
that  the  administration's  notion  of  our 
interests  in  the  world — in  Europe  and 
Asia — could  differ  from  my  own  assess- 
ment. Likewise,  there  might  be  legitimate 
questions  which  could  be  raised  about 
the  whole  concept  of  deterrence. 

Finally,  many  of  these  matters,  such 
as  foreign  commitments  as  well  as  our 
strategic  posture,  might  be  changed 
through  various  negotiations.  Taking  all 
these  factors  into  account,  let  us  grant 
the  foreign  and  strategic  objectives  that 
are  presently  operative — regardless  of 
whether  we  agree  with  them  all  or  not — 
and  then  let  us  see  what  kind  of  defense 
posture  is  required  to  fulfill  them. 

Taking  this  framewoik.  several  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  came  together  again 
this  year  to  analyze  our  militaiT  bud.get. 
We  did  so  recognize  that  there  were 
commitments  and  policies  which  had  to 
be  fol'ovved.  Yet.  we  sjuglit  to  analyze 
whether  our  expenditures  for  defense 
were  adequate  or  excessive  for  tlicse 
purposes.  The  military  spending  rcpart. 
which  I  was  privileged  to  chair,  with  the 
cooperation  of  clleagues  in  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  was  prepared  m  order 
to  provide  fuTt'ier  khcvledge  and  exam- 
ination of  deitn-e  r  quests.  It  has  been 
made  available  to  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress in  ordo"  t""  enhance  our  ability  to 
make  th'-sc  difficult  judgments. 

I  et  me  brie.ly  summarize  the  main 
Sliding?  of  this  report:  First,  we  dis- 
cussed various  "eneral  torics,  such  as 
the  relatioiioliio  between  defense  spend- 
ing ?nd  the  economy.  We  noted  how- 
excessive  defen.se  spending  has  a  larger 


inf.ationary  effect  on  the  economy  than 
any  other  kind  of  Government  spending. 
Furtlier.  we  found  that  it  is  difficult  to 
discover  any  substantial  reductions  in 
tile  defence  budget  that  have  not  been 
the  icsult  of  a  lower  level  of  spending  in 
Vietnam  Reductions  in  the  budget,  as 
best  as  can  be  determined,  have  come 
primarily  from  that  souice.  though  s:me 
other  savings  might  have  been  realized. 
This  is  hard  to  determine  with  complete 
precision,  however,  because  the  admin- 
istration has  not  provided  us  with  con- 
crete estimates  of  the  war's  costs  for 
this  year. 

The    report    then    examined    va-icus 
components  in  the  Defen  e  budget,  l0(  k- 
ing  first  to  our  expenditures  for  strategic 
arms.  Our  conclusion  was  that  a  com- 
pletely credible  deterrent  force,  fully  ca- 
pable of  providing  an  assured  destruc- 
tion capability,  could  be  maintained  for 
ccnsiderab'y  less  €xpenditure  and  with- 
out the  deployment  of  various  compo- 
nents presently  planned  for  our  future 
strategic  arsenal.  In  general,  we  reoom- 
!:■!  nd:d  ma  nta  ning  our  triple  dete.rcnt 
o;  bombers,  land-based  missiles,  ani  the 
Polaris    fleet,    but   not   continually   up- 
grading each  of  these  at  costs  v  hich  are 
excessive.  For  instance,  we  believe  that 
th ;  life  of  the  B-52  bomber  f orcj  should 
be   preserved,   but   that  we  should  not 
move  forward  with  the  procurement  of 
the  AMSA— advanced  manned  strategic 
bomber — which  could  entail  an  eventual 
expenditure  of  $10  billicn.  In  a  similar 
fashion,   we  recommend  a^ajn  t  major 
increased  ccsts  for  our  land-based  mis- 
siles, such  as  the  MIRV  progr'^m.  It  is 
our  general  contention  that  the  efforts 
to  improve  and  upgrade  our  deterrent 
force  should  be  placed  with  the  most  re- 
liable     and      invulnerable      component 
part— cur  Polaris  system. 

For  this  reason  also,  we  approved  of 
the  cental  ued  research  and  development 
request  for  the  underscas  long-range 
m.ssile  system  which  could  conceivably 
serve  as  a  further  enhancement  to  our 
deterrent  fore?,  if  needed  in  future  years 
and  in  the  absence  of  successful  SALT 
negotiations. 

Let  me  add  a  few  other  comments 
about  ov.v  strategic  forces.  Our  projec- 
tions about  whit  is  n.'cessary  lo  presen'e 
an  a.ssured  d  stru'tion  capability  are 
based  on  a  number  of  assumptions  that 
need  careful  examination.  For  instance, 
in  sui^h  projections,  we  always  assume 
that  all  of  the  Soviets'  systems  will  work 
perfectly,  and  our  systems  will  function 
pocrly.  We  make  this  assumption  in  or- 
der to  be  safe;  but  of  course,  if  the  So- 
viets were  actually  planning  an  attack, 
they  would  never  .make  such  an  assump- 
tion. 

Further,  we  always  protect  against 
what  is  called  the  greater  than  expected 
threat.  This  means  that  we  listen  to  all 
that  th?  intrlh?ence  agencies  say  is  the 
Soviet  threat,  and  then  try  to  imagine  an 
even  greater  threat — which  often  re- 
quires a  good  deal  of  creative  thinking — 
and  then  design  our  forces  to  protect 
against  even  this  greater  than  expected 
threat. 

"Assured  destruction"  is  defined  as  de- 
stroying 25  percent  of  the  Soviet  popu- 
lation and  50  percent  of  its  industry.  By 


conservative  estimates,  400  warheads  can 
do  far  better  than  that.  At  present,  we 
can  deliver  4.200  nuclear  warheads  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  Part  of  the  reason  for 
this  enormous  overkill  is  that  we  require 
each  component  part  of  the  strategic  ar- 
senal— our  missiles,  bombers,  and  sub- 
marines— to  be  able  to  inflict,  completely 
on  its  own,  such  a  destructive  force. 

Fina'ly,  in  making  our  projections,  we 
do  not  include  any  damage  which  can  be 
inflicted  on  the  Soviets  through  our  con- 
ventional forces — such  as  our  tactical 
nuclear  weapons  placed  in  Eurcpe  and 
elsewhere,  our  tactical  airpower.  and  the 
rest  of  our  ccnventional  militai-j-  forces 
deployed  at  points  close  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

It  seems  obvious,  then,  that  a  reason- 
able readiustment  in  these  assumptions 
alone  would  result  in  a  more  realistic 
strategic  posture. 

Tlie  report  also  considers  various  parts 
--'  thf  Defense  budeet  that  are  devoted  to 
r--"  '^rneral  nurp^'ses  forces. 

M:-.  Pre.=ident.  I  do  not  wish  to  take 
the  ext  nsive  time  required  to  go  into 
each  "no  of  the  renort's  findings  anH  rec- 
ommendations in  the  area  of  genera'  pur- 
pose forces — including  our  tactical  air- 
power,  our  na\al  forces,  and  ou'-  man- 
power levels.  But  I  do  know  that  these 
will  be  of  vital  interest  to  the  Members 
of  the  Congress.  Therefore.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  summaries  and 
recommendations  of  each  section  of  the 
report  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks.  Since  the 
enti'-e  report  is  nearly  150  pages  long,  I 
will  not  ask  that  it  appear  in  the  Record 
in  it.i  entirety— but  that  25  pages  giving 
thfsp  summaries  and  recommendations 
be  nrinted  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
I  See  exhibit  l.i 

Mr  HATFIELD.  In  summary,  the 
"Military  Spending  Report  of  Members 
of  Congress  for  Peace  Through  Law," 
prepared  by  over  25  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen, concludes  that  reductions  of 
as  much  as  $4  to  S5  billion  in  requests 
for  veapons  systems,  with  another  $4  to 
$3  billion  in  potential  savings  from  man- 
power reductions,  all  during  this  fiscal 
year. 

The  long  effect  of  those  savings,  in 
other  words,  the  potential  full  costs  of 
these  various  weapons  systems  we  ques- 
tion, combined  with  manpower  savings 
over  this  same  period,  could  be  close  to 
$100  bUlion. 

It  is  staggering  that  this  amount  of 
resources  will  ultimately  be  affected  by 
our  decisions  on  the  defense  bill  this 
year.  I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  find- 
ings of  the  MilitaiT  Spending  Committee 
report  repiesent  savings  that  are  possible 
in  this  year's  budget  without  any  change 
in  our  international  commitments,  with- 
out any  reassessment  of  our  interests,  or 
any  change  in  our  basic  strategic  pol- 
icies and  objectives. 

I  know  that  Members  of  the  Congress 
will  want  to  study  this  report  in  greater 
detail,  and  tnist  that  it  wiU  be  a  useful 
contribution  to  our  dialog  and  our  judg- 
ments on  these  issues. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  greatly  en- 
couraged by  the  reports  that  the  Nixon 
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administration  is  attempting  to  clarify 
the  relation  between  our  strategic  objec- 
tives in  the  world  and  our  defense  pos- 
ture. It  is  well  known  that  the  National 
Security  Council  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  have  been  engaged  in  the  mas- 
sive task  of  reviewing  our  commitments 
and  interests,  and  then  attempting  to  re- 
late them  to  our  force  levels.  Further- 
more, I  was  most  encouraged  when  the 
Guam  doctrine  or  the  Nixon  doctrine  was 
set  forth  by  the  administration.  It  was 
with  wisdom  and  courage  that  we  de- 
clared it  would  not  be  our  future  policy 
to  fight  with  our  own  ground  troops  in  a 
land  war  in  Asia. 

Now  it  is  natural  to  ask  what  effect  this 
new  doctrine  should  have  on  our  defense 
posture  and  the  composition  of  our  gen- 
eral purpose  forces. 

Few  realize  that  the  largest  bulk  of 
expenditures  for  defense  comes  from  the 
support  of  our  conventional  military 
forces — roughly  two-thirds  of  the  De- 
fense budget,  with  less  than  one-third 
necessary  for  preserving  our  strategic  nu- 
clear deterrent  force.  The  size  of  these 
conventional  general  pm-pose  forces  has 
been  determined  in  the  past  by  the  2''2- 
war  contingency.  We  have  had  the  forces 
required  to  fight  simultaneously  a  land 
war  in  Asia,  to  defend  against  an  attack 
on  NATO,  and  a  minor  conflict  some- 
where else. 

The  posture  necessary  to  perform  this 
mission  consisted  of  2.7  million  men  in 
the  Armed  Forces.  This  included  19^3  ac- 
tive divisions,  seven  priority  reserve  divi- 
sions. 23  tactical  air  wings,  15  naval  at- 
tack carrier  task  forces,  and  additional 
forces  for  antisubmarine  warfare,  am- 
phibious w-arfare,  and  airlift  and  sealift. 
Different  portions  of  these  forces  are  al- 
located to  meet  these  various  possible 
contingencies. 

When  our  involvement  in  "Vietnam  be- 
gan and  escalated,  we  added  on  the 
troops  and  forces  necessary  for  that  con- 
flict all  in  addition  to  our  basic  general 
purpose  forces.  Thus,  the  expenditures 
and  manpow'er  in  "Vietnam  are  all  in  ad- 
dition to  the  basic  posture  of  the  general 
purposes  forces  determined  by  the  2'2- 
war  contingency.  As  manpower  was  sent 
to  Vietnam,  for  instance,  the  size  of  our 
Army  increased  from  the  basic  2.7  mil- 
lion-man level  to  about  3.5  million  men. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  the  general 
purpose  forces  of  the  size  to  fight  2^2 
simultaneous  wars — not  counting  Viet- 
nam—is about  $44  billion.  Broken  down, 
this  includes  about  $19.1  billion  for  the 
NATO  contingency.  S16.3  billion  for  an 
Asian  land  war.  $1.3  billion  for  a  minor 
intervention  somewhere  else,  and  $7.3 
billion  as  a  reserve,  presumably  for 
forces  to  be  moved  wherever  they  are 
needed.  Specifically,  the  portion  of  the 
forces  that  are  devoted  to  the  Asian  con- 
tingency are  six  Active  Arm.y  divisions, 
two  active  Marine  divisions,  six  Navy  air 
wings,  seven  Air  Force  air  wings,  and  a 
sizable  portion  of  our  ASW— amphibious. 
airlift,  and  .sealift  forces. 

The  current  defense  budget  we  are 
considering^  assumes  that  we  will  con- 
tinue to  pay  for  the  2'2-war  contingency 
in  our  expenditures  for  general  purpose 
forces.  The  request  for  about  $72  billion 
can  be  analyzed  as  follows:  About  $43  to 
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$44  billion  for  general-purpose  forces, 
$17  to  S18  billion  for  our  strategic  nu- 
clear forces,  and  $11  to  $12  billion  for  tlie 
Vietnam  war  in  the  next  year.  I  would 
point  out  that  is  tire  conservative  way  of 
figuring  the  war,  and  it  is  set  forth  by 
Charles  Schultze,  former  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  However,  the 
Cambodian  invasion  will  probably  cause 
the  costs  of  the  war  to  rise  above  that 
estimate. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  stated 
that  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1971,  or  by 
June  30,  1971,  the  projected  manpower 
level  will  be  about  2.9  million.  If  we  as- 
sume that  the  Vietnam  withdrawal  rates 
proceed  as  announced  and  continue  at 
that  rate  until  that  time,  we  will  have 
about  240,000  to  250,000  men  in  Vietnam 
at  that  time.  One  could  add  to  this  about 
an  additional  100,000  to  150,000  men  in 
the  Armed  Forces  as  the  direct  resiilt  of 
the  war — men  wiio  were  in  the  pipeline 
somewhere,  for  instance.  But  that  leaves 
between  2.5  to  2.6  million  men  compris- 
ing our  basic  general  purpose  force  pos- 
ture. Perhaps  this  represents  a  small  re- 
duction of  our  basic  manpower  require- 
ments during  the  coming  fiscal  year  be- 
low the  previous  2.7  million  baseline 
manpower  force.  If  so,  such  reductions 
would  be  the  result  of  eflBciency  steps 
announced  or  taken  to  reduce  excess 
manpower.  However,  it  would  not  be  re- 
flective of  any  basic  change  in  the  com- 
position of  our  general  purpose  forces. 

But  since  the  administration  has  an- 
nounced that  we  are  now  to  be  guided 
by  the  Guam  doctrine,  then  I  would  pro- 
pose its  implementation  for  the  current 
defense  budget.  Specifically,  this  would 
mean  that  we  would  remove  from  our 
general  purpose  forces  those  portions  as- 
signed to  fight  a  ground  war  in  Asia — 
not  including,  as  I  have  stated,  our 
forces  in  Vietnam.  This  would  result  in 
the  elimination  of  six  Army  divisions, 
three  wings  of  tactical  aircraft,  a  good 
portion  of  our  antisubmarine  and  am- 
phibious force  in  the  Pacific,  and  six 
carrier  task  forces.  However,  this  would 
still  leave  significant  portions  of  general 
purpose  forces  for  use  in  Asia  in  a  sup- 
porting capacity  to  carry  out  the  Nixon 
doctrine.  Specifically,  this  would  include 
two  Marine  divisions,  six  tactical  air 
wings,  and  three  potential  carrier  task 
forces,  plus,  of  course,  our  program  of 
military  assistance  to  various  Asian 
nations. 

The  budgetary  result  of  these  steps 
would  be  a  savings  of  about  $10  billion 
in  this  year's  defense  budget. 

Thus,  if  we  but  implement  the  Nixon 
doctrine  in  our  defense  pasture,  creating 
a  rational  relationship  between  our  for- 
eign policy  objectives  and  the  composi- 
tion of  military  forces,  the  budget  which 
has  been  requested  can  be  reduced  by  up 
to  $10  billion. 

Let  me  point  out  that  Charles  Schultze. 
former  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  and  William  W.  Kaufman, 
former  assistant  to  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  McNamara.  have  both  testified  to 
this  point  before  \ariovLs  committees  of 
the  Senate  this  year.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  their  testimony  be  intro- 
duced into  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibits  2  aiidS.i 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  There  is  one  other 
important  factor  to  point  out  in  this 
regard.  The  Nixon  administration  has 
made  a  pledge  to  institute  an  all- 
volimteer  military,  and  a  Presidential 
Commission  has  further  endorsed  the 
merits  and  feasibility  of  this  proposal. 
The  chief  concern  expressed  by  the  ad- 
ministration to  date  has  been  that  the 
possible  cost  of  an  all-volunteer  force 
may  not  make  it  possible  to  end  the  draft 
by  mid-1971.  Now  I  believe  strongly  that 
the  true  costs  of  a  volunteer  army  would 
make  this  utterly  feasible  not  only  in  a 
year's  time,  but  even  today.  But  let  me 
point  out  the  implications  of  putting  the 
Nixon  doctrine  into  effect  in  our  defense 
posture  for  the  prospects  of  an  all- 
volunteer  army.  Removing  the  Asian 
contingency  from  our  general  purpose 
force  planning,  as  I  have  described,  would 
reduce  our  manpower  by  at  least  400,000 
men,  and  probably  by  more.  That  would 
create  a  manpower  level  by  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1971  of  no  more  than  2.5  mil- 
lion, and  easily  2.3  or  2.4  million — assum- 
ing the  announced  rate  of  withdrawals 
from  Vietnam.  The  budgetary  cost  of 
creating  volunteer  military  at  level,  using 
the  very  conservative  estimates  given  by 
the  Gates  Commission,  would  be  82  bil- 
lion or  less  for  this  fiscal  year.  That 
would  be  offset  by  the  savings  of  SIO 
billion. 

The  budgetary  crisis  in  our  Govern- 
ment is  well  known.  During  these  very 
days  the  President  Is  trying  to  make 
decisions  about  the  fiscal  year  1972 
budget.  And  the  largest  compelling  fac- 
tor in  all  this  is  defense  expenditures. 
It  is  our  level  of  defense  spending,  more 
than  anything  else,  which  will  decide 
whether  or  not  we  will  have  a  deficit  or 
a  surplus  budget,  whether  or  not  we  will 
have  a  fiscal  dividend  in  coming  years; 
whether  or  not  inflation  will  be  halted; 
whether  or  not  our  housing  goals  will 
be  met;  whether  or  not  the  pollution 
crisis  will  be  solved;  whether  or  not  our 
major  urban  centers  will  be  livable;  and 
whether  or  not  we  will  build  our  Nation's 
resources  and  preserve  our  political 
system. 

Seventy-two  billion  dollars  is  too  much 
to  spend  for  defense.  It  will  create  an 
insecure  America  rather  than  protect- 
ing our  security.  V/ithout  rewTiting  a 
single  treaty,  canceling  a  single  commit- 
ment, or  reversing  a  strategic  objective. 
we  could  actually  eliminate  as  much  as 
$15  billion  from  this  year's  defense 
budget  and  enhance  our  overall  national 
security.  Up  to  $2.5  billion  could  be  re- 
duced from  our  strategic  nuclear  budget, 
another  $2.5  billion  could  be  reduced 
from  the  cost  of  certain  unnecessary 
new  weapons  systems,  and  $10  billion 
could  be  reduced  by  following  the  Nixon 
doctrine. 

Protecting  and  enhancing  our  na- 
tional security — that  is  our  task.  Let  us 
do  so.  But  let  us  develop  a  defense  pos- 
ture that  is  related  to  what  we  say  we 
want  to  do  in  the  world.  If  we  only  do 
that  much,  then  we  will  also  be  able  to 
do  what  we  must  here  at  home  if  we 
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are  to  survive  our  domestic  threats  as 
well  and  live  in  peace. 
Exhibit  1 
Military   Spending   Re:pobt 
introduction 
As  members  of  the  Military  Spending  Com- 
mittee  of    Members    of    Congress   for   Peace 
Through  Law  and  other  Involved  offices,  we 
submit    this    year's    Military    Spending    Re- 
port as  a  bipartisan  review  of  selected,  mil- 
itary programs.  Obviously,  this  list  is  not  ex- 
haustive. We  feel,  however,  that  these  issues 
demand    greater    public    and    Congressional 
attention 

Our  examination  of  the  utility  and  ne- 
cessity of  requested  defense  funding  is  made 
with  particular  concern  for  fiscal  responsi- 
bility and  will  have  a  deep  interest  In  a 
proper  allocation  of  national  resources.  We 
have  concluded  that  significant  reductions 
can  be  made  without  In  any  way  weakening 
our  national  security.  Indeed,  the  improved 
management  and  procurement  practices  we 
recommend  would  undoubtedly  strengthen 
the  national  military  posture.  A  reordering 
of  national  priorities,  moreover,  would  help 
stabilize  the  economy  on  which  all  our  fed- 
eral programs  are  based  and  would  release 
funds  for  the  education  and  basic  research 
on  which  our  future  security  will  depend. 
While  we  may  not  be  In  complete  agreement 
on  specific  recommendations,  we  are  unani- 
mous In  our  recommendations  for  adjust- 
ments In  the  FY  1971  DOD  budget,  includ- 
ing general  reductions. 

Recommended  retrenchments  for  FY  1971 
range  from  $4.4-5.4  billion,  excluding  man- 
power. The  FY  1971  recommended  cut  In- 
cluding manpower  considerations  would 
roughly  double  this  figure.  But  since  the  proj- 
ects affected  Involved  long  term  funding  com- 
mitments, the  Immediate  cutback  figtires 
understate  the  long  term  savings.  Project- 
ing the  full  co6t  Implications,  our  recom- 
mendations would  produce  eventual  savings 
from  $95-100  billion  (Including  manpower). 
While  the  1969  Military  Spending  Report 
was  concerned  almost  exclusively  with 
weapon  systems,  we  thought  It  necessary  this 
year  to  also  address  the  question  of  over- 
seas troop  deployments,  threat  projections, 
and  the  Impact  of  defense  spending  on  the 
economy.  In  each  case,  we  offer  recommen- 
dations pinpyointlng  problem  areas. 

We  emphasize  that  this  Is  only  a  small  pe^rt 

of  what  should   be  a  continuing  review  of 

military  programs  by  Congress  and  the  public. 

We  Invite  the  conunents  and  support  of 

other  Members  of  Congress. 

Mark  O.  Hatfield,  Chairman,  MCPL  Mili- 
tary Spending  Ooaimlttee,  Thomas  F. 
Eagleton.  Qharles  E.  Ooodell,  tflke 
Gravel,  Vance  Hartke,  Harold  E. 
Hughes,  Charles  McC.  Mathlas.  Jr., 
George  S.  McGovern,  Walter  F.  Mon- 
dale,  Gaylord  Nelson,  William  Prox- 
mlre.  Senators;  Brock  Adams,  Edward 
P.  Boland,  George  E.  Brown,  Jr.,  Jeffery 
Oohelan.  Donald  M.  Praser,  Gilbert 
Gude,  Lee  H.  Hamilton,  Robert  L.  Leg- 
gett,  Abner  J.  Mlkva,  William  S.  Moor- 
head,  Charles  A.  Mosher,  P.  Bradford 
Morse,  Luclen  N,  Nedzl,  Ogden  R.  Reid. 
Henry  S.  Reuss,  Morris  K.  Udall,  Con- 
gressmen. 

ECONOMICS   AND   DKTENSE   SPEKDINO 

Summary 
Both  the  real  and  monetary  costs  of  de- 
fense are  unknown  because  of  Pentagon 
secrecy,  underreporting,  and  undereetlmat- 
Ing.  The  "'true  cost"  Is  still  greater  even  than 
the  unknown  monetary  costs  because  of  the 
sacrifice  of  private  and  social  spending,  which 
would  ultlinately  create  greater  economic 
growth  and  more  Jobs.  Further  Incalculable 
ooets  Include  the  disruption  of  the  social 
fabric  and  the  Imbalances  In  our  foreign 
policy  between  military  and  civilian  goals. 


But  we  can  calculate  that  70  per  cent  of 
the  world's  arms  expenditures  are  made  by 
the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  with  the  U.S. 
leading  both  In  the  total  real  cost  in  pur- 
chasing power  equivalent  and  In  real  cost 
per  capita. 

Excessive  defense  spending  causes  severe 
economic  distortions,  most  notably  a  persist- 
ent and  Intractable  Inflation.  This  phenome- 
non ( 1 )  Impairs  efficiency  in  the  economy  by 
changing  the  measuring  rod  of  costs,  (2)  Im- 
pairs work  Incentives  and  alters  the  savings/ 
consumption  patterns,  (3)  creates  a  demand 
for  harsh  counter-measures  (e.g.,  direct  con- 
trols). (4)  lessens  confidence  of  the  citizenry 
In  government  and  the  economic  system,  and 
(5)  distorts  crucial  sectors  and  creates  Im- 
balances. 

Of  major  significance  too  Is  the  fact  that 
military  spending  Is  not  only  the  major 
cause  of  inflation  but  is  itself  a  major  victim 
In  terms  of  Increasing  the  cost  of  its  awn 
operations.  The  Indochina  war  and  our  con- 
tinued role  In  It  Is  a  major  contributor  to 
the  Inflationary  problem  In  particular  sec- 
tors of  our  economy. 

There  has  been  a  good  bit  written  about 
how  the  Federal  government  might  spend 
any  "peace  dividend"  resulting  from  either  a 
winding  down  of  the  Vietnam  War  or  a 
major  breakthrough  the  arms  limitation. 
Other  possibilities  for  the  dividend,  of  course, 
are  tax  or  debt  reduction.  Some  mix  of  all 
of  these  elements — federal  expenditures,  tax 
cuts,  and  debt  management — might  well  be 
best  as  the  tools  of  fiscal  policy  are  brought 
to  bear  In  the  aftermath  of  a  cutback  In 
defense  spending. 

The  size  of  the  cutbacks — and  of  any  peace 
dividend — Is  fraught  with  uncertainties. 
The  Defense  Department  categorizes  Viet- 
nam co6ts  under  the  broader  budget  Item 
of  "cost  of  Southeast  Asia  conflict."  The 
two  methods  of  cost-accounting  are:  (1) 
"Incremental  cost"  method  and  (2)  "full" 
or  "prorated  cost"  method.  Depending  on 
the  method  used,  costs  for  Vietnam  war 
spending  in  FY  X969  range  from  $17  billion 
to  $32  billion. 

A  $3  billion  "peace  dividend"  Is  reflected 
In  the  new  FY  1971  Defense  budget.  The 
$3  billion  Is  what  Is  left  from  a  $5.2  bllUon 
sartng  In  this  year's  budget  over  last  year's 
after  subtracting  for  the  Administration's 
planned  military  spending  increases. 

Congress  has  a  significant  role  to  play  in 
forging  a  larger  "peace  dividend".  But  Con- 
gress has  been  hampered  in  carrying  out  this 
responsibility  by  deceptive  practices  In  pre- 
senting the  Defense  budget. 

The  cost  of  war  spending  in  Vietnam  has 
been  underestimated  by  successive  Admin- 
istrations. This  practice  has  postponed  the 
existence  of  a  "peace  dividend'  and  ren- 
dered virtually  impossible  attempts  by  Con- 
gress at  realistic  decision-making  for  a 
healthy  economy.  The  problem  has  been 
further  complicated  by  conflicting  Congres- 
sional testimony  from  various  witnesses 
within  successive  Administrations. 

In  any  case.  Increases  in  military  spending 
have  undermined  budgetary  savings.  A  look 
at  the  new  FY  1971  Defense  budget  shows 
a  whittling  down  of  the  "peace  dividend"  to 
$3  billion  ajid  even  this  sum  Is  threatened 
by  such  trends  as: 

1.  Continued  U.S.  fighting  In  Southeast 
Asia; 

2.  Increases  In  military  aid  to  Southeast 
Asian  countries; 

3.  Delays  In  troop  withdrawals  (the  Ad- 
ministration has  already  announced  that  no 
withdrawals  are  planned  before  Jtily,  Indi- 
cating that  the  average  monthly  withdrawal 
rate  wUl  be  disrupted) ; 

4.  Cost  overruns  In  on-going  and  newly 
acquired  weapons  systems. 

The  conclusion  Is  clear  that  Increased  ex- 
penditures on  "arms  and  security"  have  long 
since  reached  the  point  of  diminishing  re- 


turns by  even  the  most  conservative  measure 

of  costs  incurred  against  benefits  received. 

Recoinmendations 

Congress  can  be  better  equipped  to  disci- 
pline defense  spending  when  the  following 
steps  are  taken: 

1.  A  Presidential  Report  on  Military  Ex- 
penditures and  the  Economy — to  be  delivered 
annually  on  July  1,  the  beginning  of  the 
new  Fiscal  Year,  to  a  Joint  Session  of  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people.  Such  a  mes- 
sage would  Include  past  and  up-dated  war 
costs,  based  on  one  method  of  cost-account- 
ing. It  should  provide  a  uniform  basis  for 
cost  citation;  clarification  of  differing  ^-ar 
cost  figures  over  the  years;  description  of  the 
Impact  of  military  spending  on  the  economy 
with  relevant  Indicators;   and  prescriptions. 

Stich  a  Report  would  lead  to  a  ccmmcn 
understanding  of  war  costs  and  eliminate 
the  confusion  that  has  resulted  frcm  the 
past  war-cost  options  approach.  The  latter 
has  created  an  expectation-achievement  gap 
regarding  the  "peace  dividend."  For  example, 
when  Secretary  Laird  announced  that  Viet- 
nam war  spending  would  be  $17  billion  by 
the  end  of  FY  1970,  many  expected  a  "peace 
dividend"  of  $15  billion  based  on  a  reduc- 
tion from  the  "full  cost"  figure  of  $32  bil- 
lion (FY  1969).  Laird,  In  effect,  was  estimat- 
ing only  a  possible  $6  bllUon  "peace  divi- 
dend" based  on  a  reduction  from  the  "In- 
cremental cost"  figure  of  $23  billion  (FY 
1969)   or  $11  billion  (ext.  FY  1971). 

The  Report  would  also  help  steer  a  realistic 
course  between  the  extremes  of  pessimism 
and  of  optimism  over  the  "peace  dividend" 
Already  within  the  Administration  wc  have 
heard  conflicting  outlooks.  For  Daniel  Moynl- 
han,  "the  peace  dividend  turned  out  to  be 
evanescent,  like  the  morning  clouds  aroimd 
San  Clemente."  (Press  Conference,  August 
25,  1969).  For  Arthur  Bums,  formerly  the 
President's  economic  advisor,  If  the  war  end- 
ed Immediately,  as  much  as  $8  billion  would 
be  available  for  "civilian"  programs.  (Speech, 
National  Governors'  Conference,  September 
1,  1969). 

Congress  as  a  whole  simply  must  be  pre- 
sented with  a  uniform  basis  of  war  cost  and 
with  basic  data  on  the  Impact  of  military 
spending  on  the  economy — If  It  Is  to  have 
a  meaningful  decision-making  role  In  eco- 
nomic policy,  Including  economic  conversion 
from  a  war-time  to  a  peace-time  economy: 
and  If  It  Is  to  change  spending  priorities. 

2.  A  "Pentagon  Divivend"  can  be  gained  by 
cutting  out  wasteful  weapons  spending.  The 
Defense  Department  Itself  has  a  responsi- 
bility to  weed  out  excess  and  waste  In  mili- 
tary spending.  When  the  Pentagon  faUs  to 
weed  out  unnecessary  programs.  Congress 
must  take  on  this  responsibility  Itself  or 
saving  from  reduced  war  spending  will  be 
devoured  by  wasteful  weapons  spending. 
Preventing  the  peace  dollar-draln-to-defen£e 
Is  the  best  way  to  release  funds  for  new 
priorities. 

INTELLIGENCE  AND  POLICY 

Summary 
The  President  is  fed  information  by  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  the  National 
Security  Council,  the  State  Department,  and 
the  Defense  Department,  as  well  as  by  his 
own  personal  advisors.  This  information 
comes  from  four  sources:  the  first,  the  most 
Important,  Is  the  open  press  and  technical 
magazines  of  the  world;  second,  satellite 
reconnaissance;  third,  technical  sources  such 
as  radio  and  radar  interception;  and  fourth, 
human  sources  such  as  defectors.  The  In- 
formation gained  from  these  various  sources 
Is  filtered  bv  Intelligence  officers  and  fed  Into 
the  network  which  eventually  supplies  It  to 
the  President.  The  President  then  can  release 
the  Information  as  he  chooses,  whether  to 
Congress,  the  press,  or  the  general  public. 
In  the  case  of  Congress,  It  Is  only  a  very 
select  number  of  Members  who  actually  get 
the  Information. 
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Recom.m.endations 

1.  There  should  be  a  drastic  curtailment 
of  covert  action  programs  and  personnel. 

2  The  intelligence  community  should  end 
the  use  of  legitimate  U.S.  business  and  gov- 
ernment agencies  for  operational  cover  over- 
seas and  domestically. 

3.  Information  obtained  by  satellites  In 
earth  resources  fisheries,  forestry,  and  crop 
management  fields  should  be  declassified  and 
shared  with  competent  scientists  worldwide. 

4.  A  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  In- 
telligence should  be  drawn  up  with  repre- 
sentation from  the  Armed  Services  and  For- 
eign Relations  Committees  of  both  Houses. 

5.  There  should  be  an  official  Congressional 
Inquiry  regarding  the  use  of  intelligence  data 
to  Justify  US  weapons  development  programs. 

STR.\TEc;ic  forces:  overview 
Summary 

The  essential  requirement  that  United 
States  strategic  forces  must  meet  is  an  as- 
sured destruction  capability — the  capability 
of  absorbing  a  Soviet  first  strike  and  Inflicting 
a  level  of  assured  destruction  on  the  Soviet 
Union  defined  as  20-25  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation and  at  least  50  per  cent  of  Soviet  In- 
dustry. This  Is  the  essence  of  nuclear  de- 
terrence. 

The  United  St«.tes  can  now  deliver  over 
4.200  strategic  nuclear  warheads  against  the 
Soviet  Union.  Based  on  extremely  conserva- 
tive estimates,  400  warheads  would  destroy 
over  30  per  cent  of  the  Soviet  population  and 
70  per  cent  of  Its  Industrial  capacity — thus 
more  than  adequately  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  assured  destruction.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  a  similar  overkill  capability  with 
respect  to  the  United  States.  In  other  words, 
we  have  a  deliverable  force  of  10  times  as 
many  warheads  as  we  need  for  sufficient  de- 
terrence of  potential  attack. 

By  MIRVing  both  our  Mlnuteman  and 
Polaris  missile  forces,  we  would  more  than 
double  the  ntimber  of  nuclear  warheads, 
from  4,200  to  9,600,  to  achieve  the  same 
objective  of  delivering  400  warheads. 

It  Is  also  inconceivable  that,  now  or  at 
any  time  in  the  foreseeable  future,  any  enemy 
will  be  able  to  destroy  all  our  ICBMs,  all  our 
bombers,  and  all  our  Polaris  (soon  to  be 
Poseidon)  submarines  simultaneously.  Never- 
theless, we  are  continuing  to  Increase  both 
the  number  and  accuracy  of  our  strategic 
weapons  beyond  any  reasonabl  response  to 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Recommendations 

1.  Initiate  a  serious  Congressional  dia- 
logue about: 

a.  The  concept  of  deterrence  and  what  Is 
sufficient  deterrence; 

b.  The  rationale  for  maintaining  three 
separate  deterrent  forces — land-based  mis- 
siles, sea-based,  and  bombers — each  capable 
by  Itself  of  Infilctlng  the  requisite  level  of 
assured  destruction, 

2.  We  are  currently  spending  on  the  order 
of  $18  billion  annually  on  strategic  forces. 
The  adoption  of  a  restrained,  yet  awesomely 
powerful  posture  would  produce  budgetary 
sartngs  of  about  $4  billion  per  year,  reducing 
the  annual  cost  of  these  forces  from  $18  to 
$14  billion.  Such  a  posture  would  accept  as- 
sured destruction  capability  as  the  essential 
requirement  of  our  forces.  But  the  more  re- 
strained posture,  unlike  current  policy,  would 
not  need  to  go  beyond  assured  destruction 
capability  and  would  estimate  the  forces 
needed  for  such  capability  In  somewhat  more 
reasonable  terms.  In  particular,  this  alter- 
native posture  would: 

a.  Modify  the  Safeguard  ABM  program 
with  cuts  ranging  from  $404  to  $1,085  mil- 
lion; 

b.  Continue  but  not  speed  up  Poseiddn 
MIRV  program; 

c.  Cancel  deployment  of  Mlnuteman  III 
MiRVs,  cutting  $575.7  million: 

d.  Postpone  Indefinitely   the  procurement 


of  the  new  manned  strategic  bomber,  B-1.  range   from  $1,085   million  in   1   and  3c    to 

cutting  $100  million;  $404  million  in  2. 

e.  Continue  spending  on   ULMS    (Under- 

water  Long-range  Missile  System)    research  ^^^^ 

and   development.  Recommendation  (millions) 

The  United  States  would  still  be  left  with  __^ 

awesome  nucle.'tr  deterrence:  More  than  7,000 

deliverable   warheads,  carried   on   three   dls-  ^ j*q^ 

tinct  delivery   systems — 1,054    possibly    vul-  s""'.!;;"''""""";;!'.;!  '365 

nerable    land-based    missiles,    656    partially  4-A ---- 

MIRVed    and    invulnerable    submarine    sys-  4  B 365 

terns:    and  450   B-52   bombers  which   could 

deliver  1.800  warhe.\ds  on  target,  i  Range. 


Rpduclion 
ot  escrow 


$1,085 
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SAFEGUARD    ABM 

Summary 
The    Administration    currently    plans    for 
Safeguard  to  perform  three  missions: 

1.  Protection  of  the  Mlnuteman  ICBM  de- 
terrent. 

2.  Protection  of  the  entire  country  against 
a  Chinese  attack. 

3.  Protection  of  the  entire  country  against 
an  accidental  or  unauthorized  launch  from 
any  country. 

Safeguard  can  only  partly  perform  Its 
Mlnuteman  and  anti-China  roles,  and  Its 
technical  Inadequacy  would  be  accentuated 
rather  than  decreased  by  an  offense -defense 
arms  race.  Tie  system  might  offer  some  pro- 
tection against  accidental  attack  and  Its  ef- 
fectiveness In  this  role  might  be  increased 
by  expanding  the  system  at  great  expen.se. 
But  the  probfibility  of  accidental  launch  Is 
not  high  enough  to  Justify  even  the  present 
projected  cost  for  Safeguard.  The  danger 
of  accident,  moreover,  can  be  more  effec- 
tively addressed  than  by  dependence  on  on 
enormously  complex  new  system.  Itself  acci- 
dent-prone, and  by  expansion  of  the  arms 
race  that  created  the  danger. 

On  June  17,  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  restricted  the  Safegviard  mission 
to  Mlnuteman  protection.  But  Safeguard  is 
not  technically  suited  to  this  role  and  can- 
not dependably  perform  It  against  any  en- 
emy with  offensive  technology  sufScienily 
advanced  and  resourceful  to  pose  a  threat  to 
our  deterrent  forces.  Ftirthermore,  adoption 
of  Safeguard  now  would  hamper  the  de- 
velopment of  an  effective  defense  in  the  fu- 
ture by  creating  a  heavy  vested  interest  in 
an  inflexible  technology  Incapable  of  re- 
sponding to  new  offensive  developments. 
Recommendations 

The  following  range  of  alternatives  regard- 
ing Safeguard  are  offered  In  lieu  of  any  one 
recommendation.  All  involve  modifications  to 
the  Administration's  request,  as  amended  by 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee. 

1 .  The  Safeguard  system  should  be  held  at 
the  R&D  level.  No  funds  should  be  authorized 
for  Safeguard  deployment. 

2.  Deployment  of  the  Safeguard  system 
should  be  limited  to  the  two  sites  approved 
last  year.  Research  and  development  should 
continue. 

3.  Divert  R&D  funds  for  Safeguard  to  R&D 
on  an  advanced  ABM. 

4.  Escrow  arrangements  conditioned  on 
the  SALT  negotiations.  Funds  held  In  escrow 
could  be  released  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Congress  If  talks  fall.  Creation  of  an  escrow 
arrangement,  however,  should  not  be  Inter- 
preted as  indicating  a  belief  that  failure  of 
the  negotiations  would  Increase  the  desira- 
bility or  utility  of  an  ABM  system.  The  weak- 
nesses of  Safeguard  would  be  accentuated 
by  a  new  arms  race.  New  ABM  deployments 
should  not  be  considered  as  inevitable  If  the 
SALT  negotiations  fall.  The  escrow  proposals 
follow : 

a.  Hold  In  escrow  the  Safegutu-d  deploy- 
ment at  the  original  two  sites. 

b.  Hold  the  entire  Safeguard  program  (ex- 
cluding R&D)  In  escrow. 

There  are  a  number  of  permutations  to 
each  of  these  options.  In  all  cases.  R&D  could 
continue  on  a  non-Safeguard  ABM  defense. 

The   potential   savings    in    these    options 


MIBV 

Summary 
The  Multiple  Independently-targeted  Re- 
entry Vehicles  are  a  natural  outgrowth  of 
simple  multiple  warheads.  During  the  early 
1960s,  it  was  determined  that  It  would  be 
more  cost  effective  to  deliver  several  war- 
heads per  missile  than  to  add  an  additional 
number  of  missiles  to  the  rocket  forces. 
The  land-based  Mlnuteman  missiles  con- 
figured with  MIRV  will  carry  three  warheads, 
whereas  the  old  Mlnuteman  carried  only  one 
warhead  each.  The  sea  launched  ballistic 
missile — that  Is,  the  Poseidon  replacing 
Polaris — will  carry  ten  warheads  as  opposed 
to  three.  Half  the  Mlnuteman  force  and 
three-quarters  of  the  Polaris  boats  will  be 
converted.  This  will  increase  the  number  of 
deliverable  warheads  from  4,200  to  9,600, 
not  counting  the  bomber  capability  which 
would  raise  the  total  by  at  least  3,000.  The 
United  States  began  deplojnnent  of  MIRV 
on  the  Mlnuteman  this  June  and  the  first 
Poseidon  will  be  operational  the  first  part  of 
1971.  The  Soviets  are  not  expected  to  deploy 
aay  MIRVs  for  at  lea^t  two  years. 
Recommendations 

1.  Every  effort  should  be  made  during 
the  current  SALT  talks  to  put  a  freeze  on 
MIRV  deployment. 

2.  The  recommendations  for  retrenchment 
of  MIRV  apply  only  to  the  Mlnuteman  III 
program. 

The  estimated  total  system  cost  for 
MIRVing  the  Mlnuteman  III  Is  about  $5.4  bil- 
lion. The  request  this  year  Is  for  $686  million. 
Including  $211  million  for  R  &  D  and  $457.7 
million  for  procurement.  We  recommend  allo- 
cating no  further  funds  for  MIRVing  the 
Minutemaxi  because  of  fixed-base  vulner- 
abllltv  and  the  potential  destabilizing  effect 
of  MIRV. 

ABBES   (ADVANCED  BALLISTIC  RE-ENTRY  STSTEMS) 

Summary 
The  Advanced  Ballistic  Re-Entry  Systems 
Program  has  been  active  since  1963.  It  has 
led  from  the  development  of  single  war- 
head delivery  systems  for  missiles,  to  multi- 
ple warheads,  to  the  multiple  independent 
delivery  system. 

Recommendations 

1.  The  cost  in  research  and  development 
since  1963  has  been  about  $1.3  billion.  About 
$600  million  has  been  earmarked  for  the  next 
five  years. 

We  recommend  that  the  ABRES  research 
program  continue.  However,  there  should  be 
a  yearly  accounting  to  Congress  about  which 
strategic  systems  are  being  developed  and 
what  Improvements  are  likely  In  deployed 
systems. 

2.  We  recommend  that  no  funding  be  ap- 
proved for  Improving  the  accuracy  of  the 
Mlnuteman  III  MIRV. 

MOBILE  MINTTTEMAN 

Summary 

Making  the  ICBM  system  mobile  Is  a  con- 
cept which  has  been  considered  as  one  means 
of  protecting  the  retaliatory  capability  of 
the  Mlnuteman  missiles  In  case  of  a  first 
strike.  Slightly  less  than  $109  million  has 
been  expended  so  far  on  this  concept  since 
1959.   Two   particular   methods   which   have 
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been  given  the  most  credence  are  a  rail- 
mobile  system  :.nd  the  basing  of  missiles  on 
barges. 

There  is  no  dorjbt  that  our  land-based 
ICBM  system  Is  vulnerable.  In  evaluating  this 
approach  to  protecting  retaliatory  capability, 
comparisons  must  be  made  with  other  ap- 
proaches, namely  superhardenlng  and  sea- 
based  mobility.  Given  improved  accuracy 
and  yield  of  Soviet  missiles,  and  given  the 
fac:  that  we  rely  on  our  retaliatory  system 
to  deter  a  first  strike  attack,  land-based  mis- 
siles are  becoming  Increasingly  less  cost-ef- 
fective when  compared  to  a  retaliatory  sys- 
tem of  stibmarlne-based  missiles.  Also,  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  mobile  Minuieman 
approach  was  temporarily  shelved  in  1962 
because  hardened  and  dispersed  versions  of 
the  system  were  shown  to  be  more  cost- 
erfective. 

Recommendations 

Research  and  development  funds  should 
contlntie  to  be  appropriated  at  a  low  level. 
However,  no  procurement  should  be  au- 
thorized. 

B-l     BOMBER     (AMSA) 

SummaTy 

With  all  the  destructive  deterrent  power 
represented  by  American  ICBMs  and  SLBMs, 
It  is  worth  considering  whether  the  manned 
bomber  should  have  any  role  at  all  In  future 
U.S.  strategic  posttu-e.  This  question  de- 
serves much  more  scrutiny  than  It  has  re- 
ceived thus  far,  especially  since  discussions 
to  date  have  generally  assumed  the  need  for 
a  bomber  and  have  thus  centered  around  the 
kind  of  bomber  to  be  acquired. 

Pending  the  careful  resolution  of  that 
question,  there  are  sound  arguments  for  not 
ln%-estlng  more  money  on  B-l  engineering 
development.  First  Is  the  lack  of  any  need 
for  operatlona:  capability  befpre  the  end  of 
the  decade.  Second  Is  the  probability  that 
a  less  costly  bomber  could  be  developed 
without  loss  of  the  most  Important  capability 
contemplated  for  the  B-l— service  as  a  low- 
flying  platform  for  the  latinch  of  stand-off 
missiles.  Retention  of  the  basic  B-52  design 
with  some  modification  would  be  one  option. 
Third  Is  the  fact  that  current  budgetary 
presstu^es  demand  that  major  expenditures 
be  delayed  if  possible. 

Recom.mendationa 

The  current  estimate  for  total  prociu-ement 
Is  about  $9  4  billion.  $100  million  has  been 
requested  bv  the  Administration  for  R&D.  We 
recommend  that  the  SlOO  million  request  be 
denied,  leaving  the  $80  million  carry-over 
from  last  year  to  contlntie  R&D. 

C-SA 

Summary 

The  C-5.^.  with  a  basic  mission  weight  of 
712,000  pounds.  Is  the  world's  largest  air- 
plane. It  p.ivload  is  75  fully  eqtupped  com- 
bat troops  and  an  additional  112.000  pounds 
worth  of  supplies.  If  the  range  of  the  plane 
Is  reduced  from  5.000  to  3,000  chiles,  the  load 
can  be  increa.sed  by  100,000  pounds.  The 
plane  is  designed  to  operate  from  rough  air- 
fields on  the  forward  edge  of  battle  areas. 
The  Air  Force  currently  plans  to  buy  120 
planes  but  may  reduce  this  number  to  81. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  buying 
the  C-5A  was  its  prospective  cost-effective- 
ness as  a  mode  of  transportation.  However, 
cost  overruns  by  Lockheed  have  raised  the 
expense  of  the  plane  from  $3.4  to  $5.3  bil- 
lion, making  it  more  costly  to  buy  and  op- 
erate than  any  current  system  used  to  trans- 
port military  manpower.  Moreover,  the 
plane's  capability  to  land  and  take  off  in 
forward  battle  areas  is  open  to  question.  In 
short,  the  C-5A  has  become  an  enormously 
expensive  and  problematical  system. 
Rccotnmendations 

1.  Delete  the  $200  million  Lockheed  con- 
tingency fund. 

2.  Delay  all  funds  for  C-5A  pending  an- 


swers to  the  specific  questions  raised  in  the 
body  of  the  paper. 

3.  Congress  should  take  action  to  ensure 
that  the  acquisition  of  military  equipment 
does  not  become  a  form  of  relief  funding  for 
private  enterprises. 

4.  No  C-SAs  should  be  accepted  by  the  Air 
Force  until  original  design  specifications  are 
met  and  the  plane  can  carry  out  its  original- 
ly designated  missions.  Under  no  condition 
should  the  Air  Force  accept  defective  planes. 

UNDERSEA  LONG  RANGE  MISSILE  SYSTEM    (ULMS) 

Summary 

The  LtLMS  program  is  planned  as  a  succes- 
sor to  the  Polaris/Poseidon  ballistic  missile 
fleet.  The  program  envisages  the  development 
of  a  more  efficient,  highly  survivable,  sea- 
based  nuclear  deterrent  capable  of  launch- 
ing missiles  with  a  range  equivalent  to  an 
ICBM  from  quieter  submarines  of  Improved 
hull  design.  The  program  has  not  reached 
the  contract  definition  stage.  Recent  budget 
requests  have  been  $20  million  for  FY 
1970,  witli  $10  million  approved,  and  $44  mil- 
lion m  the  budget  for  FY   1971. 

The  increased  r,\nge  of  the  missile — from 
about  2,000  miles  to  6,000  miles  to  7,000  miles, 
plus  possibly  deeper  diving  capabilities — 
nearly  cubes  the  anti-submarine  warfare 
problem  for  the  Soviet  Union.  The  ULMS 
submarine  free  to  cruise  the  seven  seas  and 
remain  within  range  of  Its  targets,  would — 
with  multiple  warheads— preclude  a  success, 
ful  Soviet  anti-ballistic  missile  effort.  ULMS 
would  be  more  Invulnerable  than  what  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  refers  to  as  tlie  virtu- 
ally invulnerable  Polaris/Poseidon  force. 

Rccomm,endaUons 

1.  We  should  proceed  with  ULMS  as  part  of 
a  decision  to  make  a  sea-based  nuclear  mis- 
sile system  the  first  line  of  deterrence.  This 
might  require  a  redefinition  of  the  concept 
of  "strategic  mix",  which  has  produced  an 
e.xpensive  and  excessive  redundancy  of  strate- 
gic systems.  ULMS  is  the  epitome  of  the 
"bltie  water"  option  at  a  time  when  the  prob- 
able obsole.^cence  of  fixed-bases  has  become 
clear  in  the  ABM  debate.  When  viewed  as  a 
successor  to  land-based  missiles  and  their 
requisite  defense  systems,  the  ULMS  seems 
cost-effective. 

?.  The  current  request  Is  for  $44  million  In 
R.  &  D.  We  recommend  a  low-profile  no  cut 
position  and  advocate  authorizing  the  full 
?44  million. 

ADVAMCED    ICBM     (WS    120-A,    ICBM-X) 

Sum.mary 

The  Advanced  ICBM  program  is  an  Air 
Force  concept  for  a  silo-latinched  missile 
with  a  greater  payload  capacity  and  range 
than  the  Minuteman  III.  Approximately  $106 
million  has  been  spent  so  far,  although 
only  the  most  prellnilnary  studies  have  been 
done.  The  program  consists  of  several  com- 
ponents: high  performance  solid  rocket  mo- 
\j,»r,  self  aligning  boost  and  re-entry 
I  SABRE  1 .  Advanced  ICBM  and  basing,  and 
hard  rock  silo  development. 

This  program  Is  a  bad  Investment  for  a 
number  of  reasons: 

1.  Further  development  of  a  land-ba.sed 
deterrent  system  (which  Is  becoming  In- 
creasingly less  cost-effective)  is  wasteful  and 
unnecessary. 

The  building  of  new  silos  will  exacerbate 
the  arms  race  because  the  Soviet  Union  will 
have  to  assume  that  the  old  silos  are  still 
occupied. 

Recom.mrndations 

No  further  funds  shotild  be  appropriated 
until  it  Is  determined  whether  or  not  land- 
based  missiles  will  continue  to  play  a  role 
in  our  deterrent  posture. 

SUPERHARDENING 

Sum.mary 
Like    making    the    ICBM   system    mobile, 
superhardening  is  a  concept  that  is  being 


considered  as  a  means  of  reducing  the  vul- 
nerabillty  of  our  land -based  deterrent  sys- 
tem. It  involves  building  underground  missile 
silos  embedded  in  bed  rock,  in  order  to  make 
them  strong  enough  to  withstand  all  but 
a  direct  or  very  close  hit  without  damage 
to  the  missile  Inside.  The  silos  are  viewed 
as  a  back-up  defense  against  missiles  which 
succeed  in  jjenetrating  the  ABM  shield.  It 
is  felt  that  while  larger  numbers  of  direct 
hits  by  the  Soviets  are  unlikely,  there  will 
be  more  near  misses,  which  would  destroy 
the  present  silos.  The  cost  of  one  prototj-pe 
silo  is  estimated  at  $278.4  million  (up  from 
a  $152  million  estimate  In  1969).  Currently, 
the  cost  of  additional  silos  Is  estimated  at 
$6  million  per  silo. 

This  program  represents  further  develop- 
ment of  our  land-based  deterrent  system, 
v/hich  Is  being  .=eriously  questioned  In  terms 
of  its  cost-effectiveness.  There  is  also  a 
serious  question  as  to  whether  any  silo  can 
be  hardened  sufficiently  to  withstand  the 
Improved  accuracy  of  Soviet  missiles,  espe- 
cially if  they  deploy  MIRV. 

Recomm-endations 

We  recommend  that  the  $77  million  R&D 
request  be  denied,  until  the  role  of  fixed- 
based  missiles  is  clearly  defined. 

TACTICAL    AIR 

Summary 

For  a  given  strategy,  the  number  and  mix 
of  tactical  aircraft  depends  on,  for  each  thea- 
ter: (1)  the  threat,  (2)  the  types  of  missiom 
we  plan  to  fly,  and  (3)  our  estimates  concern- 
ing U.S.  and  allied  capabilities  diu-lng 
combat. 

For  the  NATO  and  Asian  theaters,  the  air- 
to-air  combat  mission  seems  to  dominate 
tactical  air  requirements.  The  allies  seem  to 
have  a  clear  advantage  In  other  mission  cate- 
gories. 

The  major  kinds  of  missions  fiown  by  tac- 
tical aircraft  include  close  air  support  of 
ground  combat  operations,  interdiction  of 
enemy  supply  and  communications  lines,  air 
superiority,  and  air  base  defense,  Including 
carrier  defense. 

During  the  past  decade,  the  Defense  De- 
partment proposed  that  several  major  new 
procurements  take  place.  The  cost  of  the  Navy 
F-14  and  the  Air  Force  F-15  may  be  several 
times  that  of  the  aircraft  they  replace,  mak- 
ing It  questionable  whether  present  force 
levels  can  be  maintained.  Designs  for  the  new 
aircraft  appear  less  than  the  best  possible  to 
solve  the  alr-to-alr  combat  problem  which 
should  be  our  primary  concern.  Because  of 
the  large  anticipated  role  of  the  F-14  in 
carrier  defense,  moreover,  final  decision  on 
this  aircraft  should  await  determination  of 
the  future  role  of  carriers. 

Recommendations 

1.  Cut  F-15  funds,  pending  submission  of 
a  design  which  costs  between  F-^  and  cur- 
rent F-15  costs.  Request  detailed  force  struc- 
ture Implications  for  future  years  with  force 
costs. 

The  current  estimate  for  the  total  F15  pro- 
gram is  $7.4  billion.  The  House  has  authorized 
the  $370  million  for  R&D  that  the  Admin- 
istration has  requested.  We  recommend  allo- 
cation of  $185  million  for  R&D. 

2.  A  decision  on  a  close  support  aircraft 
(AX)  must  carefully  consider  cost-effective- 
ness. Data  on  an  alternative  existing  fixed- 
wing  aircraft  should  be  requested. 

The  Administration  requested  $27.9  million 
for  R&D  for  the  AX.  The  House  authorized 
the  full  amount.  We  recommend  authorizing 
the  full  $27  9  million. 

3.  The  projected  high  unit  cost  of  the  F-14 
and  weapons  has  critical  implications  for  the 
size  of  the  force.  Congress  should: 

Defer  all  or  part  of  F-14  funds  pending 
recommendations  on  the  role  of  the  carrier 
fleet  and  pending  receipt  of  an  alternative 
simpler  fighter  design  suitable  for  the  Euro- 
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pean  and  Korean  theaters,  and  costing  be- 
tween F-4  and  current  F-14  costs. 

The  current  estimate  for  the  tot.al  F-14 
program  is  $8.3  billion;  the  Administration 
has  requested  $274  million  for  R&D  and  $658 
million  for  procurement.  The  House  author- 
ized $658  million  for  procurement  and  $324.2 
million  for  R&D.  We  recommend  approving 
$274  million  for  R&D,  but  allocating  no  funds 
for  procurement. 

4  Defer  funds  for  Navy  A-7s  In  FY  1971 
pending  NSC  review  of  attack  carrier  force 
levels,  but  allow  Air  Force  A-7  procurement 
to  maintain  the  FY  1971  production  base. 

The  Administration  requested  $118.3  mil- 
lion for  the  Harrier;  the  House  authorized 
this  full  amount.  We  recommend  deleting  all 
Harrier  funds  pending  a  OSMC-GAO  review 
of  the  flight  tests. 

5.  Continue  full  R&D  on  the  F-lllA.  but 
delete  the  procurement  requested  $515  mil- 
lion. 

ENVIRONMENTAL   \VARF.\RE  :    ANTIPLANT 
CHEMICAL   WE.^PONS 

Summery 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  recently 
restricted  the  forest  defoliation  program  in 
Vietnam  by  banning  the  use  of  the  primary 
defoliant  "Orange"  and  Its  potential  sub- 
stitute "White". 

Crop  destruction,  then,  appears  the  re- 
maining focus  of  the  defoliant  program  In 
Vietnam.  Since  1962,  crop  destruction  has 
been  a  small  part  of  the  total  defoliation 
program  In  Vietnam  representing  In  1968  and 
1969  about  5  per  cent  of  the  total  antlplant 
chemical  operations. 

Our  investigations  of  the  military  applica- 
tion of  antlplant  chemicals  in  Vietnam,  sup- 
ported by  Pentagon  studies,  led  us  to  con- 
clude that  the  extreme  negative  side  effects 
of  these  chemicals  exceeds  the  value  of  de- 
foliation and  crop  destruction  as  tactics  of 
war. 

Recommendations 

1.  The  present  anti-crop  and  defoliation 
program  should  be  terminated  and  stockpiles 
gradually  eliminated. 

2.  The'transfer  of  antlplant  chemical  weap- 
ons for  use  by  second  countries  should  be 
prohibited. 

GENERAL   PURPOSE   NAVAL   FORCES 

Summary 

The  U.S.  procures  and  operates  general- 
purpose  naval  forces  (excluding  attack  air- 
craft carriers  and  Polaris  submarines)  prin- 
cipally to  protect  merchant  and  military 
shipping,  to  support  amphibious  landings, 
and  to  sink  enemy  merchant  shipping  and 
other  surface  ships. 

If.  as  announced,  the  U.S.  Is  planning  for 
an  overall  capability  for  I'j  wars,  general 
purpose  naval  forces  are  slated  to  handle 
either  a  conventional  war  against  the  Soviet 
Union  (in  the  Atlantic,  with  some  holding 
operations  In  the  Pacific)  or  a  Pacific  am- 
phibious and  aerial  war  against  China,  as 
well  as  other  minor  contingencies.  Short  of 
general  conventional  war  with  a  major  pow- 
er, naval  forces  must  plan  for  war  with  a 
minor  air  and  naval  power,  like  Egypt,  or 
North  Korea,  as  well  as  Include  provisions 
for  counterlnsurgency  or  Interventions 
against  opponents  with  no  air  or  naval  capa- 
bilities. 

At  the  present  time,  a  number  of  prob- 
lems confront  the  U.S.  Navy.  Force  levels 
have  become  institutionalized,  even  though 
effectiveness  and  costs  have  risen  dramati- 
cally. The  U.S.  shipbuilding  Indtistry  has  al- 
lowed Itself  to  fall  years  behind  our  allies. 
Inherited  force  levels  are  too  large  to  be 
properly  manned  given  present  retention 
rates. 

Compounding  these  problems  Is  the  fact 
that  the  U.S.  has  no  clearly-defined  ration- 
ale to  Justify  the  plans  for  an  extended 
non-nuclear  war  at  sea. 


Recormnendations 

1.  The  Executive  Branch  should  prepare 
and  release  a  comprehensive  White  Paper 
drawling  upon  the  Joint  Strategic  objective 
plan  and  the  five-year  defense  program  dis- 
cu.sslng  U.S.  postures  related  to  naval  forces. 
The  various  contingencies  requiring  naval 
forces  should  be  detailed  to  allow  Congress 
to  determine  what  forces  should  be  funded. 

2.  The  "War  at  Sea"  contingency  outlin- 
ing a  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  non-nuclear  naval  war 
should  be  publicly  reexamined. 

3.  When  comparing  U.S.  and  Soviet  Naval 
strengths  to  Congress,  allied  naval  forces 
also  should  be  examined. 

4.  The  US  should  enter  into  Naval  Forces 
Limitation  Talks  with  the  Soviet  Union.  It 
may  be  possible  to  negotiate  agreements  on 
shipbuilding  or  operational  force  strength 
that  would  provide  more  security  than  at 
presei'.t  and  save  billions  of  dollars  on  both 
sides. 

AIRCRAFT    CARRIERS 

Summary 

The  rationale  for  having  15  aircraft  ear- 
ners in  the  active  fleet  dates  bacl4  at  least 
to  the  Washington  Naval  Conference  of  1921 
which  allowed  15  capital  ships  to  each  of  the 
major  power?.  However,  the  new  carriers  do 
not  do  what  the  old  battleships  were  de- 
signed to  do.  and  modem  carriers  are  im- 
mensely more  powerful  than  their  predeces- 
sors. Moreover,  modern  carriers  are  extremely 
costly — the  new  nuclear  carriers  came  out  of 
the  shipyards  costing  about  $540  million. 
And  this  "figures  does  not  include  the  aircraft, 
the  destroyer  escort.<5.  or  the  annual  operating 
costs.  A  figure  of  $1.8  billion  was  given  re- 
cently as  the  cost  of  building  and  operating 
a  carrier  task  force  for  one  year.  These  costs, 
of  course,  come  down  somewhat  as  the  car- 
rier remains  In  service. 

.'V  carrier  ta"=k  force  is  valuable  as  a  supple- 
ment to  land-based  attack  aircraft,  but  It 
cannot  take  their  place.  A  carrier  can  launch 
only  a  maximum  of  150  snnles  a  day,  far 
fewer  than  our  land  bases,  dispersed  around 
the  world,  can  handle.  Land  bases  are  vulner- 
able to  political  pressure  as  well  as  military 
attack;  however,  the  cruise  missile  boats  and 
attack  submarines  of  the  .Soviet  Union  pose 
a  formidable  threat  to  our  carriers.  Since  the 
carriers  are  mtich  more  expensive  and  less 
capacious  than  land  bases,  their  Increasing 
vulnerability  makes  them  increasingly  diffi- 
cult to  Justify  in  terms  of  cost-effectiveness. 
Recommendations 

1.  Since  the  cost  for  constructing  new 
nuclear  carriers  is  prohibitively  high,  no  new 
nuclear  carrier  should  be  constructed.  More- 
over, the  number  of  carriers  on  active  dtity 
should  be  reduced  to  10  or  12  as  soon  as  prac- 
tical. Some  of  the  money  saved  in  operating 
costs  should  be  invested  in  updating  our 
pre.-ent  carrier  fleet. 

2.  The  ctirrent  estimate  for  completing  the 
CVAN-70  is  $640  million  We  recommend 
halting  construction  on  the  carrier  and  de- 
leting the  $152  million  which  has  been  re- 
quested  for  procurement. 

DD-963     DESTROYER 

Summery 

The  primary  mission  of  the  DD-963  de- 
stroyer (formerly  the  DX)  Is  to  upgrade  our 
anti-submarine  warfare  capability  for  both 
fleet  protection  and  hunter-killer  operations. 
The  destroyer's  secondary  mission  is  to  pro- 
vide support  for  amphibious  assault  forces 
against  air  and  surface  threats. 

The  Soviet  submarine  fleet  now  numbers 
some  380  ships.  Both  the  US.  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
are  carrying  out  a  nuclearization  program  to 
Improve  the  performance  of  their  respective 
fleets.  The  DD-963  is  in  large  part  a  response 
to  the  growing  Soviet  submarine  threat, 
though  other  systems  probably  would  meet 
the  threat  more  efficiently. 

The  new  destroyers  will  carry  over  200  tons 


of  the  most  modern  electronic  equipment  and 
will  be  able  to  achieve  a  speed  of  30  knots. 
The  sub-sysiems  of  the  DD-963  are  extremely 
complex  and  are  In  varying  degrees  of  readi- 
ness for  service  use.  For  instance  the  DD-963 
relies  on  the  SQS-26  long-range  sonar,  a  sys- 
tem which  has  suffered  from  concurrent  de- 
velopment and  production,  and  has  not 
achieved  the  high  performance  expected  of  it. 
The  Department  of  Defense  budget  request 
for  FY  1971  is  $506.8  million  for  six  ships; 
the  FY  1970  buy  will  be  three  ships  as  a  cost 
of  $308  6  million  Initially,  the  total  program 
cost  was  to  be  $1.4  biUlon.  GAO  has  since 
that  time  estimated  that  the  overrun  may 
go  as  high  as  $3.35  billion. 

Recommendations 

The  DD-963  should  have  close  Congres- 
sional scrutiny  and  constant  review.  It  Is 
among  the  most  overrun-prone  systems  on 
the  current  Pentagon  shopping  list  and  the 
likelihood  of  cost  grownh  must  be  taken  Into 
account  In  evaluating  the  priority  to  be  given 
to  the  program. 

1.  Performance  data  on  the  DD-963.  like 
most  ASW  systems,  is  not  readily  available. 
The  Congress  must  require  adequate  Justi- 
fication for  the  program  in  the  form  of 
validated  test  data  before  a  committment 
Is  made  to  full-scale  production.  The  sub- 
systems of  the  DD-963  are  m  various  stages 
of  research  and  development  and  there  will 
be  considerable  pressure  to  deploy  some  of 
them  before  they  are  ready  for  service  use. 
Congress  should  require  assurance  that  the 
subsystems  are: 

A.  Fully  tested 

B.  Integrated  to  operate  as  a  unit 

2  Programs  such  as  the  DD-963  have  had 
a  history  of  expensive  retrofitting  as  the  state 
of  the  art  advances  and  Individual  systems 
become  obsolete.  The  retrofitMng  requires 
considerable  loss  of  time  on  station  and  much 
expense.  The  Congress  should  have  assurance 
that  such  retrofitting  will  be  kept  to  an 
absolute  mlnim.um  In  the  absence  of  such 
assurance,  the  usefulness  of  the  DD-963 
becomes  increasingly  marginal. 

3  The  Administration  has  requested  $459.5 
million  for  procurement  of  the  DD-963:  the 
Hotise  has  authorized  $406  8  million.  We 
recommend  that  8100  million  of  the  House 
authorization  be  deleted  due  to 

A.  Concern  over  the  extraordinary  cost 
overrun 

B.  A  need  to  Insure  that  the  necessary 
R&n  is  completed  before  procurement 

DLGN-38   (NUCLEAR  FRIGATE) 

Siimmary 

DLGN-38  Is  a  special  class  of  destroyer,  a 
hybrid  of  the  destroyer-leader  and  of  a  nu- 
clear escort  for  the  Navy's  nuclear  aircraft 
carriers  It  will  defend  surface  vessels,  naval 
and  maritime,  against  enemy  submarines.  It 
will  afiord  an  air  defense  capability,  and  It 
will  have  a  limited  anti-surface  ship  ca- 
pability. 

The  first  of  the  class  will  cost  an  estimated 
$222  million,  with  additional  ships  estimated 
to  cost  $208  million  each.  Pour  ships  are 
planned  to  be  built.  $221.3  million  Is  re- 
quested in  FY  1971.  This  money  v.  ill  be  used 
to  complete  funding  of  the  second  vessel 
and  for  long-lead  procurement  for  the  other 
ships. 

The  requests  for  money  for  this  class  of 
vessels  bring  a  number  of  important  Issues 
to  the  Congress  tor  decision  The  first  is  the 
alleged  vulnerability  cf  surface  ships  to  at- 
tack by  a  minor  power  with  patrol  craft  or 
submarines,  and  surface-to-surface  missiles 
such  as  the  Russian  STYX  and  the  American 
Harpoon.  Recent  exercises  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean by  the  6th  Fleet  have  indicated  that 
small,  speedy  motor  torpedo  boats  are  able 
to  penetrate  carr.er  task  force  defenses. 

A  second  issue  is  one  concerning  possible 
U.S.  plans,  yet  to  be  revealed  to  reduce  the 
number  of  carrier  task  forces.  If  the  President 
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plans  to  do  this,  escort  Torce  will  have  to  be 
redesigned. 

A  third  issue  Is  that  of  costs.  Costs  for  the 
DLGN-38  program  have  been  steadily  and 
rapidly  rising.  A  request  for  funds  for  this 
program  offers  the  Congress  the  opportunity 
to  spend  this  money  contingent  en  cost 
discipline  by  the  Navy. 

Reccmmendations 

1.  Construction  of  DLGN-38  should  be 
slowed  until  the  weapons  it  will  use,  the 
Mark  48  torpedo,  the  Aegis  antl-mlsslle  ship 
defense  system,  and  the  Harpoon  antlship 
missile,  are  tested.  DU3N-38  will  be  only  as 
good  as  its  weapons.  If  these  programs  are 
failures,  there  is  little  point  In  a  bilUon- 
dollar  ship  procurement  to  buy  platforms 
for  them. 

2.  Authorization  of  DLGN-38  should  be 
postponed  until  a  comprehensive  naval  war 
policy  for  the  U.S.  is  published.  This  alterna- 
tive is  akin  to  the  recommendation  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  that  no 
funds  be  obligated  for  any  shlpbuildLng 
monies  in  the  FY  1971  request  until  the 
National  Security  Council  makes  its  study 
of  the 'wisdom  of  going  ahead  with  CVAN- 
70.  the  fourth  nuclear  carrier. 

3.  Tlie  Armed  Services  Committees  should 
take  Immediate  action  to  determine  wheth- 
er the  DLGN-38  could  be  built  In  govern- 
ment shipyards  at  less  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 
Industry  profits  ranging  between  6  to  10 
per  cent  might  be  saved  by  this  device. 
Alternatively,  enhanced  cost  discipline  for 
this  program  could  be  devised  by  putting 
strict  controls  on  change  orders,  compli- 
ance with  cost  and  specification  items,  test- 
ing of  all  subsystems  before  final  design  of 
the  larger  system,  and  GAO  participation 
and  review  of  estimates,  contracting,  and 
testing. 

4.  The  current  estimate  for  the  total 
program  is  $4.9  billion.  This  includes  a  re- 
quest by  the  Administration  for  $221.3  mil- 
lion for  procurement  during  FY  1971.  We 
recommend  that  the  entire  S221.3  million 
be  deleted  from  the  budget. 

SSN-688 

Summary 

The  SSN-688  class  submarine  is  currently 
being  planned  as  a  group  of  high-speed,  nu- 
clear po-.vered  attack  submarines  designed  to 
track  and  kill  Russian  missile  launching  subs 
and  Soviet  attack  subs.  A  succes.sor  class  to 
the  present  Narwhals  and  Sturgeons,  the 
688's.  are  to  be  very  fast  and  silent.  They  are 
to  carry  the  problematical  Mark  48  torpedo 
(See  section  on  Mark  48 1  and  the  SUBROC 
rocket  ton^edo  combination.  The  Navy  is 
seeking  eieht  to  ten  688'3  to  be  deployed  by 
the  mid  1970's  at  an  estimated  cos;  of  ap- 
pro.Kimately  $220  million  each. 

In  his  posture  statement.  Secretarr  Laird 
sa.d.  According  to  our  best  current,  esti- 
mates, we  believe  that  o\ir  POLARIS  and 
POSEIDON  submarines  at  sea  can  be  con- 
sidered virti'aliy  invulnerable  today.  With  a 
hlehly  concentrated  eilort,  the  Soviet  Navy 
today  might  be  able  to  localize  and  destroy 
at  sea  one  or  two  POLARIS  submarines."  A 
faster,  more  silent  submarine  alone  is  not  a 
si_^n;flcant  contribution  without  vastly  im- 
proved detection  and  weapons  systems.  The 
sonars  of  the  638  class  are  refli-.ements  of 
existing  systems.  The  problems  of  the  Mark 
48  Torpedo  are  such  as  to  cause  doubt  that 
It  can  ever  be  used.  SUBROC  has  tested  well 
to  date  and  is  in  use  in  existing  attack  sub- 
marines. Construction  of  what  is  in  effect  a 
water  born  ABM  for  an  already  invulnerable 
submarine  nilssUe  capability  would  thus 
seem  a  costly  and  superfluovis  effort. 
Recommendations 

1.  No  further  funding  for  procurement  of 
the  SSN-688  should  be  approved  until  a  sig- 
nificant threat  to  Polaris  submarines  can  be 
fully  identified  and  the  cost-effectiveness  of 
the  Mark  48  torpedo  system  is  clarified. 


2.  The  current  estimate  for  the  total  sys- 
tem cost  of  SSN-688  is  $4.3  billion.  This  year, 
$475.5  million  has  been  requested  for  procure- 
ment. We  recommend  that  these  funds  be 
deleted.  However,  $238  million  should  be  allo- 
cated for  continuing  R&D,  particularly  in 
sub-detection  systems  and  underseas  guid- 
ance technology. 

MARK     4  8     TORPEDO 

Summary 

The  Mark  48  is  a  new  submarine  torpedo 
designed  to  protect  our  underseas  craft  from 
the  latest  high-speed  Soviet  submarines.  De- 
sign and  technical  complications  arose  from 
the  beginning.  The  program  was  soon  ex- 
panded to  include  two  additional  versions — 
one,  Mod  1.  with  a  larger  warhead  designed 
to  give  greater  surface  ship  destruction  capa- 
bility and  another.  Mod  2,  to  provide  the 
original  version  (Mod  0)  with  surface  ship 
destruction  capability. 

Cost  overruns  and  schedule  slippages  have 
been  phenomenal.  By  the  end  of  June,  1969, 
estimated  program  costs  of  the  Mod  0  had 
increased  from  $682  million  to  about  $3.9 
billion,  an  approximate  600  per  cent  Increase, 
and  it  is  already  two  years  behind  Its  devel- 
opment schedule.  In  its  Selected  Acquisition 
Report  (SAR)  of  September  30,  1969,  the 
Navy  indicated  that  it  had  reduced  the  cost 
growth  of  the  Mod  0  to  $2.6  billion;  however, 
the  GAO  noted  a  concomitant  reduction  In 
total  planned  quantity  to  be  procured.  Mod 
1  cost  overruns  were  by  October  of  1969  esti- 
mated at  $62  million,  a  $22  million  Increase 
over  a  3-month  period,  occurring  in  spite  of 
a  decrease  in  planned  quantity  of  production 
prototypes  from  65  to  36  torpedoes.  Ttie  GAO 
itself  reported  that  "the  Navy's  SAR  does 
not  adequately  disclose  reasons  for  cost  in- 
creases .  .  ." 

The  fact  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
cost  Increase  can  be  attributed  to  increases 
in  the  sophistication  of  the  weapon  raises 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  an  adequate 
basis  was  ever  laid  for  this  system.  For  ex- 
ample, in  1964,  when  the  plans  were  given 
to  Westinghouse,  the  Navy  was  told  they 
were  unworkable  because  the  torpedo  Itself 
generated  so  much  noise  the  enemy  subma- 
rine could  not  be  detected.  This  necessi- 
tated additional  contracts  to  alleviate  the 
problem.  It  is  felt  by  some,  including  A.  Ern- 
est Fitzgerald,  that  the  Navy  may  have  tried 
to  camoufl.ige  its  mistakes  as  "expanded 
capability".  A  torpedo  designed  to  dive  In 
excess  of  3000  feet  with  a  range  of  25  miles 
should  be  able  to  achieve  the  relatively  sim- 
ple anti-surface  ship  capability  without 
much  additional  development. 

There  are  two  conceivable  uses  for  the 
Maxk  43.  The  first,  to  destroy  Soviet  ballis- 
tic-missile submarines,  is  unlikely.  A  first- 
strike  move  on  our  part  is  contrary  to  the 
alleged  defensive  purpose  of  the  weapcn  For 
the  system  to  be  useful  in  a  nuclear  exchange 
Initiated  by  the  Soviets,  but  not  involving 
their  entire  sea-based  missile  force,  we  would 
have  to  shadow  every  Soviet  ballistic-missile 
submarine  on  a  24-hour  basis. 

A  second  use  would  be  to  defend  U.S. 
ballistic-missllo  submarines  against  Soviet 
attack.  A  successful  simultaneous  attack  on 
all  our  submarines  would  be  virtually  Im- 
possible, to  say  nothing  of  the  prohibitive 
problems  of  coordinating  one  against  bomb- 
ers and  land-based  ICBMs. 

Another  condition  under  which  the  Mark 
48  could  be  used  Is  a  war  of  attrition  con- 
ducted at  sea.  Such  a  scenario  is  beyond  rea- 
sonable expectation,  since  the  victim  would 
probably  retaliate  with  other  weapon 
systems. 

Recom,7neTidations 

The  defense  posture  statement  indicates 
that  the  Navy  plans  to  complete  RDT&E  on 
all  three  versions  of  the  Mark  48  and  then 
choose  either  Mod  1  or  Mod  2  for  procure- 
ment In  quantity  for  the  operational  inven- 
tory,   procuring    in    the    Interim    a    limited 


number  of  Mod  Os  and  Mod  Is  Is  to  meet  ASW 
requirements.  This  raises  the  question  of 
why  procure  any  Mod  Os  if  the  final  choice 
is  to  be  made  between  Mods  1  and  2?  Or 
why  waste  any  money  on  procurement  and 
development  of  the  inferior  versions?  The 
Navy  should  choose  which  version  to  deploy 
before  any  further  funds  are  authorized. 

The  current  estimate  for  the  total  system 
cost  Is  $3.57  billion  for  the  Mod  0,  and  $185.4 
million  for  the  Mod  1.  We  recommend  a  cut 
this  year  of  $46.8  million  for  the  Mod  0;  a 
delay  in  the  funding  of  $55  1  for  the  Mod  1, 
and  a  delay  In  the  funding  of  $8.7  million 
for  conversion. 

S-3A  ANTISUBMARINE  AlaCR.\FT 

Summary 

The  Navy  Is  requesting  $207.8  million  of 
research  and  development  and  $101.7  million 
of  procurement  funds  In  FY  1971  for  the 
S-3A,  a  carrier-based  ASW  aircraft  to  replace 
the  aging  S-2  now  in  the  fleet.  This  request 
should  be  challenged,  since  the  evidence 
available  Indicates  that  we  have  no  need  for 
the  aircraft. 

The  case  against  the  S-3A: 

1.  &-3A  and  related  Investment  and  oper- 
ating costs  are  so  high  that  It  wotild  be 
50  to  100  per  cent  more  exjienslve  to  provide 
equal  area  search  capability  using  the  S-3A 
than  by  using  additional  copies  of  the  P-3C. 
our  land-based  ASW  aircraft. 

2.  Land-based  ASW  aircraft  can  cover  80 
per  cent  of  the  oceans'  surface,  £ind  cargoes 
and  naval  forces  in  need  of  protection  by 
such  aircraft  can  be  routed  to  areas  where 
such  coverage  Is  available. 

3.  The  aircraft  carriers  on  which  the  S-3A 
would  be  based  are  highly  vulnerable  to  hos- 
tile submarine  action  which  could  put  them 
and  their  S-3As  sertotisly  out  of  commission. 

4.  Our  attack  submarines  (SSNs)  provide 
greater  protection  against  enemy  submarines 
than  either  the  P-3C  or  the  S-3A. 

5.  The  Navy's  action  of  recent  years  reduc- 
ing the  number  of  ASW  carriers  in  Ite  inven- 
tory from  9  to  4.  is  a  tadt  admission  that 
these  carriers  and  their  aircraft  are  not  es- 
sential to  counter  the  growing  Soviet  sub- 
marine threat. 

The  development  of  the  S-3A  has  been 
strongly  resisted  by  forces  within  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  While  the  Navy  won 
out  and  Secretary  McNamara  ultimately  gave 
the  program  Its  go  ahead,  he  referred  to  It 
as  very  "marginal".  Now,  at  a  time  of  much 
tighter  defense  budgets,  its  marginal  benefits 
are  clearly  not  worth  pressing. 
Recovimendatir.ns 

The  funds  requested  by  the  Navy  in  FY 
1971  should  be  disapproved,  the  S-3A  pro- 
gram cancelled,  and  our  existing  ASW  car- 
riers phased  out  during  the  course  of  the  next 
fiscal  year. 

The  current  estimated  total  RDT&E  and 
procurement  costs  for  the  program  are  $2.9 
billion.  We  recommend  that  the  $309.5  mil- 
lion requested  for  this  year  be  dropped  en- 
tirely. 

MILITAEY    MANPOWER 

Summ.ary 

America  now  possesses  the  world's  largest 
standing  armed  forces.  The  Constitution— in 
Article  1.  Section  8 — gives  Congress  full  re- 
sponslbilltv  for  raising,  regulating  and  sup- 
porting an  army.  But  over  the  past  20  years, 
a  standing  army  has  been  maintained,  with- 
out close  Congressional  supervision,  under 
the  control  of  the  President  as  Commander- 
in-Chief. 

In  1948,  a  ceiling  on  the  size  of  the  mili- 
tary was  approved  by  Congress,  and  then 
promptly  suspended.  It  has  been  ten  years 
since  Congress  made  a  detailed  study  of  man- 
power requirements. 

Even  though  the  military  has  moved  to  re- 
duce Us  forxie  levels  over  the  past  two  years, 
there  is  no  clear  Indication  that  such  reduc- 
tions will  bring  substantial  budgetary  sav- 
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logs.  Little  Is  known  also  about  the  composi- 
tion of  the  military  by  rank  and  the  effects 
of  this  composition  upon  total  military  pay. 
Changing  strategic  conditions  have  an  im- 
pact on  key  current  manpower  issues  such  as 
the  draft  and  draft  reform,  military  pay 
equity,  force  level  determination,  civilian- 
Izatlon,  and  the  pace  of  transition  toward 
a  volunteer  force, 

Recomm.endations 

1.  The  Administration  should  submit  to 
Congress  an  annual  manpower  authorization 
request.  This  request  should  specifically  re- 
late DOD  requirements  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment Foreign  Policy  posture  statement.  The 
magnitude  and  deployment  of  land  forces 
should  be  Justified  in  terms  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy  goals  and  treaty  obligations. 

2.  bluing  termination  of  the  Vietnam  Wax. 
the  armed  forces  should  be  reduced  by  800,- 
000  men — the  manpower  increase  generated 
by  the  conflict.  Additional  cuts  can  be  grad- 
ually made  over  the  next  several  years,  re- 
turning manpower  levels  to  the  currently 
suspended  statutory  celling  of  2.3  million 
men  or  less. 

The  shift  to  a  "1 14  "  war  plaxmlng  base,  and 
elimination  of  Vietnam-mobilized  forces 
could  well  permit  a  15  or  20  p>er  cent  reduc- 
tion In  land  forces.  Potential  savings  from 
such  a  move  might  range  from  $4  to  (8  bil- 
lion. 

3  The  General  Accounting  Office  should 
undertake  a  comprehensive  study  of  military 
manpower  by  rank,  determining  total  sal- 
aries, fringe  benefits,  and  support  costs  ac- 
cruing by  grade. 

4.  An  Integrated  manpower  management 
program  should  be  created  by  DOD.  Manage- 
ment by  the  separate  services  Is  Inefficient 
and  redundant.  Many  jobs  and  managerial 
techniques  are  the  same  throughout  the 
military. 

5.  Congressional  Armed  Services  commit- 
tees should  proceed  with  draft  reform  hear- 
ings focusing  on  the  recommendations  of 
the  Gates  Commission.  At  the  same  time,  the 
committees  should  act  to  reform  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System  as  part  of  a  phased  pro- 
gram leading  to  ultimate  adoption  of  a 
volunteer  military.  Initial  reforms  should  In- 
clude measures  to  apply  uniform  standards, 
plug  lottery  loopholes,  rationalize  the  draft- 
ing of  physicians,  and  provide  right  to  coun- 
sel. 

Requirements  for  drafted  doctors  can  be 
drastically  reduced  by  requiring  non-com- 
batant military  personnel,  and  all  dependents 
and  retirees,  to  use  some  form  of  pre-paid 
medical  care  rather  than  Inducted  doctors  for 
non-mlUtary  work. 

6.  DOD  should  present  its  pay  reform  rec- 
ommendations to  Congress.  A  salary  system 
with  room  and  board  should  be  introduced 
and  present  retirement  provisions  should  be 
replaced.  Retirement  Income  available  to 
military  retirees  should  be  reduced  diu-lng 
the  years  they  could  still  work  If  they  were 
civil  servants.  Improvement  and  rationaliza- 
tion of  pay  and  retirement  scales  are  Im- 
portant intermediate  i'steps  If  a  transition  to 
a  volunteer  military  *1b  to  be  efficiently  ac- 
complished. 

7.  DOD  should  continue  Its  "civilization" 
program  which  was  abandoned  during  the 
Vietnam  buildup,  this  program  would  create 
new  civilian  Jobs,  produce  some  budgetary 
rovlngs.  and  free  some  military  perbormel  to 
return  to  civilian  life. 

8.  Project  Prlne,  a  modernized  accounting 
system  for  the  entire  defense  establishment, 
should  be  Implemented.  Congress  should  re- 
ceive quarterly  reports  on  operating  costs 
and  efficiency. 

9.  All  reserve  units  should  be  assigned 
mobilization  missions  or  afBllated  with  ac- 
tive units.  Training  and  preparaUon  of  re- 
serve units  could  then  be  Integrated  with 
scUve  training.  In  addition,  Congress  should 


require  regular  reserve  forces  readiness  In- 
dicators and  reports  on  operating  costs. 

LAND    FORCES    IN    KOREA 

Summary 

Currently,  there  are  some  55,000  American 
troops  in  South  Korea.  This  deployment  bol- 
sters South  Korean  forces,  acts  as  a  deterrent 
against  a  North  Korean  and/or  a  Chinese 
attack,  and  provides  a  visible  symbol  of 
American  commitment  to  South  Korea. 

The  number  currently  deployed,  however, 
is  not  clearly  related  to  any  of  these  objec- 
tives. South  Korean  forces  outnumber  those 
of  the  North  620,000  to  384,000.  The  two 
American  Divisions  merely  add  to  the  Im- 
balance. Secondly,  an  invasion  of  South  Ko- 
rea must  cross  the  DMZ  where  It  Is  Impos- 
sible to  conceal  troop  movements  of  requisite 
size.  Consequently,  the  United  States  could 
Introduce  forces  In  the  event  of  a  North 
Korean  or  Chinese  buildup.  A  large-scale 
Chinese  attack  would  probably  Invoke  a  nu- 
clear response.  A  specific  level  of  manpower 
Is  not  essential  to  the  demonstration  of  a 
commitment  to  an  ally.  There  are  Indications 
that  the  Administration  Is  cognizant  of  this 
and  preparing  to  negotiate  a  substantial  re- 
duction of  American  forces  in  South  Korea. 

The  deployment  of  the  American  forces 
along  the  DMZ  also  creates  the  danger  of  a 
"trip-wire"  Involvement  of  American  forces 
contravening  the  "constitutional  processes" 
qualifications  of  the  U.S.-South  Korean  de- 
fense treaty.  This  problem,  along  with  the 
question  of  the  stationing  of  tactical  nuclear 
weapons,  and  resulting  requirements  for 
American  forces  In  sufficient  numbers  to 
adequately  guard  those  weapons  are  two 
other  Important  aspects  of  South  Korean 
deployment  calling  for  reexamination. 

Reccrmm-endations 

1.  The  U.S.  can  withdraw  one  division 
(20,000  men)  rather  quickly.  This  can  result 
in  savings  of  some  $200  million.  Further  re- 
ductions could  also  be  negotiated  In  the  land 
forces  deployed  there.  This  should  not  as  yet 
Include  reduction  in  American  tactical  air 
support. 

2.  The  U.S.  should  withdraw  all  nuclear 
weapons  from  South  Korea. 

LAND    FORCES    IN    EUROPE 

Summary 

Growing  domestic  pressures  for  a  decrease 
In  American  force  levels  In  Europe  necessi- 
tate extensive  reexamination  of  American 
Interests  In  E^irope  and  the  means  for  best 
serving  them.  If  options  are  not  to  be  fore- 
closed by  a  precipitate  response  to  such 
pressures. 

Current  NATO  force  levels,  in  spite  of  mili- 
tary assessments  to  the  contrary,  are  now- 
seen  as  In  rough  parity  at  least  with  War- 
saw Pact  forces,  while  the  roles  of  both 
military  alUanocs  are  coming  more  Into 
question.  The  relevant  comparison  Is  in 
actual  numbers  of  personnel  deployed  rather 
than  numbers  of  divisions  and  their  relative 
reliability.  Observers  point  out  that  Pact 
Forces  consist  of  large  contingents  of  Czech, 
East  German.  Rumanian,  Hungarian,  Polish, 
and  Bulgarian  troops,  most  of  which  are 
likely  to  be  substantially  less  well-equipped 
and  trained — and  In  the  Soviet  view,  less  re- 
liable— than  Soviet  troopw.  It  can  be  argued 
also,  that  German,  British  and  French  forces, 
would  be  generally  more  reliable  in  defense 
of  Western  Europe  than  most  Pact  forces 
would  be  In  aggression  against  It. 

Deterrence  of  Soviet  adventures  In  West- 
ern Europe,  moreover,  may  be  only  indirectly 
related  to  conventional  force  levels,  and  may 
well  not  suffer  In  the  face  of  substantial  re- 
duction of  American  forces. 

In  any  case,  there  is  great  need  for  stream- 
lining of  forces,  and  a  potential  for  sub- 
stantial savings. 

Among    the    more    powerful    argtiments 


against  substantial  American  force  reduc- 
tions in  Europe  is  that  such  moves  would 
force  the  West  Europeans  to  capitulate  to 
Soviet  pressures  on  important  matters  and 
would  cause  substantial  political  instabilities. 
But  the  Europeans  should  be  quite  capable, 
with  minimal  American  presence  but  a  firm 
American  commitment,  of  deterring  Soviet 
adventures  themselves.  It  may  be  the  long 
and  pervasive  American  dominance  In  NATO 
which  Is  a  principal  cause  of  the  European 
malaise  in  world  politics. 

There  are  growing  doubts  about  Soviet  in- 
tentions in  Western  Europe,  and  given  in- 
ternal and  East  Europ>ean  problems,  about 
Soviet  capability  to  act  aggressively. 

Recommendations 

1.  Limited  reductions  could  be  made  in 
U.S.  forces  in  Europe,  perhaps  to  under 
100,000  men  over  three  or  foiu-  years.  Both 
the  size  and  timing  of  the  reduction,  how- 
ever, should  be  determined  through  a  process 
of  full  consultation  with  Europeans  as  part 
of  a  program  of  streamlining  suid  reorganiza- 
tion of  NATO.  Large  manpower  reductions 
are  possible  without  change  In  the  U.S.  com- 
bat contribution  if  the  Europetins  could  as- 
sume a  greater  role  In  logistical  support.  The 
withdrawals  ideally  would  be  coupled  with  a 
multi-year  commitment  of  U.S.  forces  at  the 
lower  manpower  level.  A  reduction  of  100.000 
would,  at  minimum,  save  approximately  1 
billion  In  budgetary  outlays  annually. 
Coupled  with  substantial  streamlining  and 
consolidation  of  headquarters,  the  budgetary 
savings  could  be  much  larger. 

2.  Transfer  of  SACEUR  to  the  Europeans 
Eind  substantial  reorganization  of  NATO  to 
coincide  with  the  increased  role  of  Euro- 
peans in  their  own  defense. 

LAND    FORCES    IN    SOtTTHEAST    ASIA 

Sumviary 

Even  beyond  the  American  forces  fighting 
in  various  parts  of  Indochina,  the  US  com- 
mitment in  all  of  South  Ajia  is  .substantial. 
Aside  from  over  450,000  troops  in  Viet- 
nam. Laos.  Cambodia,  and  Thailand,  the 
Pacific  fieet  carries  approximately  390.000 
men.  and  there  are  support  and  other  forces 
in  large  numbers  in  Japan,  Korea,  Okinawa, 
Taiwan,  and  the  Philippines. 

The  key  question  focusing  on  the  factors 
responsible  for  this  massive  presence  Is,  rel.i- 
tively  simple:  What  Is  the  vital  Interest  of 
the  United  States  in  the  Pacific  Basin? 

Unless  vital  Interest  is  at  stake — the  U.S. 
should  be  extremely  careful  before  under- 
taking further  Interventions.  That  condition 
should  be  maintained  even  when  interven- 
tions involve  only  military  aid,  equipment 
and  training. 

The  final  clause  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine 
expounded  at  Guam  deserves  close  examina- 
tion. The  President  states  that  "we  shall  look 
to  the  nation  directly  threatened  to  assume 
the  primary  responsibility  of  providing  the 
manpower  for  Its  defense."  Tlie  catch  phrase 
Is  "primary  respKinsibillty".  Tlic  history  of 
American  involvement  with  Vietnam  began 
largely  under  identical  conditions. 

Hopefully,  In  Southeast  Asia  and  the  Pa- 
cific Basin,  American  defense  commitments 
can  be  safely  reduced  by  a  careful  application 
of  the  Nixon  Doctrine — mainly  by  limiting 
Its  utilization  strictly  to  areas  wh°re  U.S.  vital 
security  Interests  are  immediately  and  pri- 
marily at  stake. 

There  Is  not  room  in  this  overall  analysis 
for  a  detailed  study  of  current  American 
troop  allocations — and  the  potential  for 
future  reductions  In  those  levels — in  each 
of  the  Southeast  Asia  countries.  Instead,  as  a 
case  in  pwlnt,  the  following  section  looks  at 
Just  one  controversial  nation,  Korea.  It 
should  be  recognized  that  the  analysis  of 
the  Korean  slttiatlon  is  done  under  the 
tinlque  conditions  of  that  country,  but  Is  not 
uncharacteristic  of  general  manpower  prob- 
lems applicable  world-wide. 
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STRATEGIC  FORCES 


Program 


Description 


Administration  request 
fiscal  year  1971  (millions) 

R.  &  0.     Procurement 


House  authorization, 
fiscal  year  1971  (millions) 

Current  estimate, 

R.  S  D.     Procurement    total  program 


Proposed  program  action 


Poseidon 

Minuteman  111. 
AVSA(B-l)... 
ULMS 

Safeguard  ABM 
C^A 

F-I4 

F-15 

A-X 

F-lllA 

A-7E 

Harrier 

CVAN-70 

DD-963 

DLGN-38 

SSN-688 

Mark  48 

S-3A 


Submarine  conversion  and  $122. 7 

missile. 

Strategic  missile 211.0 

Strategic  bomber  100.0 

Submarine  and  strategic  44.  0 

missile  system. 

ABM  system 365.0 

Transport 

Tactical  fighter ...  274.0 

Air  superiority  fighter 370.0 

Counterinsurgency  aircraft 29.7 

Long-range  fighter, 48.2 

Light  bomber 0 

British-made  fighter. 0 

Nuclear  earner 0 

Antisub  destroyer 0 

Nuclear  missile  frigate 0 

Attack  submarine. 0 

Antisub  and  ship  torpedoes J36.  3 

Antisub  plane 207.8 


TACTICAL  AIR 


$921.6  $122.7  j         i.$371.1  jjs  555  200,000 Continue  but  not  speed  up. 

475.7  I  211.0  475.' 7    $5.375.800,000 Cut  $686  000  000 

0  100.2  0        $9.377,000,000 Cut  $100,000,000. 

0  44.0  0        Not  available Low  profiic,  no  cut. 

660.4  365.0  661.0    $12,000,000,000 Range  from  $404,000,000  to  $1,450  000  000 

610.6 >544.4    At  least  $5,300,900,000...  Cut  $200,000,000  contingency  tund!     ' 

658.0  324.2  658.0      8,279,100,000 Cut  $658,000,000  until  DOO  GAO  review  ol 

complete   flight  test  program.  Retain  lull 
R.  &  D. 

0  370.0  0        $7,355,200,000 Cut  R.  &  D.  $370,000,000  by  halt  $185 000- 

000.  '      ' 

In  concept  formulation. . .   Authorize  full  R.  &  D.  request 

$6.380,800,000 Cut  all  procurement  $515,100,000:  continue 

full  R.  &  D. 

$1,397,500,000 Defer  procurement  pending  NSC  review 

Delete  pending  USMC  GAO  review  ol  com- 
plete flight  testing. 

$640,000,000 Cut  JIW, 000,000. 

$3,350,000,000 Cut  $100,000,000 

$4,875,400,000 Cut  $221,300,000 

$4,279,700,000...    Cut    $475,500,000;    shift    $238  000  000     0 

R.  8  D. 

M10.6  $36.3  $3,57n,000,000(ModO)...  Cut  $46,800,000  procurement   Mod  n 

$185,400,000 (Mod  1)....  Delay  fund  of  $55,100,U00  tor  Mod  1  and 
$8,700,000  for  conversion   of   Mod  0  to 
Mod   2   pending  justification  of  keeping 
production  lines  open, 
101.7  207.8  101.7    $2,931,700,000 $309,500,000. 


0 

27.9  ... 

515.1 
252.9  .... 

48.2 

515.1 
113.0 

118.3  .... 

118.3 

152.0 
459.5 
221.3 
475.5 

0 
0 
0 
0 

152.0 
506.8 
213.8 

498.0 

1  Conversion. 

1  Slightly  less  than  $211,000,000. 

SUGGESTED  CUTS 


»  Including  $200,000,000  contingency  fund. 

«  Includes  $46,800,000  (Mod  O's);  $55,100,000  (Mod.  I's):  $8,700,000  (conversion). 


Cuiientestia 
mate  ot  tot 
Fiscal  year  1971  program 

(millions)  (billions) 


Strategic: 

ABM           404-1,450  12.7 

MM  III  MIRV 686  5.4 

B-1   100  9.4 

C5  A  200  5.3 

Superhard 77  6.0 

Subtotal 1,467-2,513  38.1 

Military  manpower: 

General  (15  20  percent 

overall  reduction  in 

land  forces) -  4.0-8.0 

Europe  (lOO.OOO-man  cut 

over  3  4  years)  ($1 

bilhon  minimum) -.  '  1.0 

Korea  (20,000  men)  ($200 

million) '.20 

MBT-70 77  8.0 

Subtotal 13.2-17.2 

Tactical  air: 

F-14     658.0  8.3 

F  15 185.0  7.4 

Harrier . 118.3  

F-lllA. 515.1  9.2 

Subtotal 1.476.4  24.9 

Navy: 

CVAN-70 152.0  .64 

DD-963 100.0  3.35 

Mark48 '46.8  3.57 

DLGN-38 221.3  4.9 

SSN-688 237.5  4.3 

S  3A  309.5  2.9 

Subtotal 1,130.9  19.66 

Total « 4.351-' 5. 397    95.86-99.86 


>  Ongoing. 

!  Delay  55.1,  8.7. 

« Excluding  manpovKer.       

Exhibit  2 

The   Vietnam   War,   Military   Budgets,   and 

Domestic    Priorities:     A    Projection    of 

Alternative  Policies 
(Testimony    of   Charles    L.    Schultze   before 

the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  U.S. 

Senate,  April  29,  1970i 

Mr.  Chalnnan  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee,  I   should   like   to  discuss   with   you 


briefly  today  the  budgetary  outlook  for  the 
federal  government  over  the  next  five  years 
as  it  will  be  affected  by  alternative  policies 
dealing  with  our  overseas  commitments  and 
mlUtarj-  strategy,  including  but  not  limited 
to  our  Involvement  In  Indo-Chlna. 

At  first  thought,  the  budget  may  seem  a 
relatively  prosaic  and  uninteresting  frame- 
work within  which  to  cast  this  discussion  of 
major  national  policies.  Yet  budgetary  dol- 
lars are  but  a  symbol  of  more  Important 
things.  As  we  have  become  aware,  even  a 
wealthy  nation  such  as  ours  does  not  com- 
mand unlimited  resources.  Consequently 
when  we  decide  to  spend,  say,  $20  billion  per 
year  in  pursuing  our  aims  in  Vietnam  there 
remain  $20  billion  le.is  for  assisting  educa- 
tion, or  manpower  training,  or  {jollutlon 
control  or  for  reducing  taxes  and  thereby 
permitting  more  use  of  resources  for  private 
purposes.  In  a  world  of  limited  resources  we 
must  make  choices.  Every  dollar  we  spend 
for  one  public  purpose  represents  one  dollar 
less  for  some  other  purpose,  public  or  pri- 
vate. This  fact  does  not  of  Itself  either  Jus- 
tify or  deny  the  wisdom  of  any  particular  set 
of  foreign  policy  commitments.  But  It  does 
call  to  mind  that  these  policies  have  eco- 
nomic costs  not  merely  In  terms  of  dollars 
but  in  terms  of  schoolrooms,  and  hospitals, 
and  clean  water.  As  a  con.sequence,  like  any 
other  set  of  policy  choices  we  must  weigh 
their  potential  benefits  against  the  other 
things  we  want  which  their  adoption  forces 
us  to  give  up. 

There  are  three  basic  elements  Involved 
In  this  review  of  the  budgetary  costs  of  al- 
ternative foreign  policies  and  military  strat- 
egies: First,  an  estimate  of  the  current  costs 
of  carrying  on  the  Vietnam  war;  second,  a 
projection  over  the  next  several  years  of  fed- 
eral revenues  under  current  tax  laws  and 
federal  expenditures  under  existing  and  cur- 
rently prDposed  programs,  leading  to  an  esti- 
mate of  the  residual  sums  available  to  pur- 
sue high-priority  domestic  needs;  then  third, 
an  examination  of  how  several  alternative 
foreign  policy  and  military  strategies  will  af- 
fect the  budgetary  outlook  and  will  expand 
or  contract  the  resources  at  hand  for  meet- 
ing those  domestic  needs. 

The  estimates  and  projections  I  shall  pre- 
sent summarize  tlie  results  of  a  study  car- 


ried out  by  a  number  of  staff  members  at 
The  Brcx)klngs  Institution  and  recently  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  Setting  National 
Priorities:  The  1971  Budget.  There  are  a  few- 
excerpts  from  that  publication  which  pro- 
vide some  detail  on  the  military  budget  as- 
pects of  my  testimony  which,  with  the  Com- 
mittee's approval,  I  should  like  to  submit 
for  the  record  Finally,  let  me  note  that  the 
underlying  data  and  estimates  dealing  with 
the  costs  of  the  Vietnam  war  and  with  alter- 
native military  strategies  were  developed  by 
my  colleague  at  Brookings,  Dr.  William  Kauf- 
mann,  who  should  not  however  be  saddled 
with  the  blame  for  the  particular  judgments 
I  make  or  biases  I  reveal  In  this  testimony, 

the    budgetary    costs    of    VIETNAM 

Until  this  year,  each  budget  document 
since  fiscal  1967  Included  an  estimate  of 
budgetarj"  outlays  incurred  because  of  Viet- 
nam. No  such  estimate  has  been  officially 
published  this  year.  In  any  event  the  num- 
bers made  available  in  prior  years  were  not 
a  good  measure  of  the  incremental,  or  added, 
costs  of  our  Involvement  in  Vietnam  This  Is 
not  to  say  they  were  deliberately  mis-stated, 
but  simply  that  they  didn't  pretend  to  meas- 
ure the  extra  costs,  but  rather  the  total  costs. 
For  example,  the  naval  task  forces  steaming 
off  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  would  have  been 
steaming  somewhere  else  had  there  not  been 
a  war  in  Vietnam.  What  is  relevant,  there- 
fore. Is  not  the  total  cost  of  those  forces  but 
the  extra  costs  of  the  ordnance  expended, 
the  additional  sorties,  the  higher  attrition 
of  aircraft  and  the  like  which  are  attribut- 
able to  the  Vietnam  operation 

Table  1  provides  an  estimate  of  the  added 
costs  In  Vietnam  during  the  peak  year  of 
action,  1968.  It  is  built  up  from  estimates 
of  the  personnel  added  to  the  Armed  Forces 
since  1965,  the  ordnance  expended,  the  air- 
craft lost,  etc.  Tills  estimate  of  $23  billion 
per  ye.ir  as  a  peak  cost  compares  with  a 
higher  figure  of  $29  billion  used  by  the  De- 
fense Dep.artment  in  Congressional  hearings 
last  year  (Testimony  of  Robert  C.  Moot, 
Defense  Comptroller,  in  The  Military  Budget 
and  National  Priorities,  Hearings  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Economy  in  Government 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  91  Cong. 
1  sess.,  1969,  part  I,  p.  320) . 
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Table  1. — Peak  Incremental  Outlay  for  the 
War  in  Vietnam 

Billions  of 
Tvpe   of   expenditure:  current  dollars 

800,000  military  personnel   at  $12,000 

per  man  per  year 9.6 

250,000   civilian    personnel    at   $10,000 

per  man  per  year 2.5 

Ground,  air,  and  naval  ordnance 5.2 

500  aircraft  at  $3  million  per  aircraft 

(average)    1.5 

Replacement  of  land  force  equipment 

and  supplies   (U.S.  and  ARVN) 1.3 

Other  procurement 1.0 

Construction  1.0 

Transportation    and    petrol,    oil,    and 
lubricants 1.0 


Total -23.0 

Source:  Charles  L.  Schultze  with  Edward 
K.  Hamilto:.  and  Allen  Schick,  Setting  Na- 
tional Prior'ties:  The  1971  Budget  (The 
Brookings  Institution,  1970)  Table  2-13,  p. 
49. 

It  Is  very  important,  I  believe,  not  to  over- 
estimate the  budgetary  costs  of  Vietnam. 
By  subtracting  the  higher  cost  figures,  re- 
ferred to  above,  from  the  total  defense  budg- 
et, some  Pentagon  spokesmen  have  made 
the  argument  that  the  remaining  sums  al- 
located to  non-Vietnam  purposes  have  been 
too  small  in  the  past  five  years  to  keep  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States  In  proper 
combat  readiness  and  its  equipment  fully 
modern.  As  a  consequence  they  argue  that 
Vietnam  has  "robbed"  the  remainder  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  that  there  is  a  backlog  of  un- 
met needs  which  remains  to  be  met  once 
Vietnam  operations  are  reduced,  and  that 
Defense  budgets  cannot  therefore  but  cut 
significantly. 

Table  2  provides  an  estimate  of  the  budg- 
etary costs  required  to  maintain  In  a  mod- 
ern and  combat -ready  state  the  conven- 
tional forces  of  the  United  States  at  a  pre- 
Vietnam  level.  This  is  compared  with  the 
amounts  actually  available  for  that  pur- 
pose, an  estimate  arrived  at  by  subtract- 
ing the  added  costs  of  Vietnam  from  the 
total  budget  for  conventional  forces.  It  is 
clear  that  there  has  not  been  a  deficit  of 
funds — Vietnam  has  not  in  any  overall 
sense  "robbed"  the  remainder  of  the  forces 
A  backlog  of  unmet  needs  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  built  up  Justifying  a  large  di- 
version of  the  savings  from  a  cessation  of 
the  war  Into  other  military  channels. 

While  the  cost  of  Vietnam  during  the  peak 
year  of  1968  was  about  $23  billion,  it  appears 
that  costs  will  amount  to  about  $17  billion 
la  the  ciurent  fiscal  year  1970.  If  President 
Nixon's  scheduled  troop  withdrawals,  an- 
nounced last  week,  proceed  on  a  gradual 
and  even  pace  throughout  the  next  twelve 
months,  and  are  extended  at  that  pace  over 
the  remainder  of  fiscal  1971.  the  budgetary 
cost  of  Vietnam  would  drop  to  perhaps  $12 
to  $13  billion  In  that  year.  This  estimate  as- 
sumes that  there  is  no  significant  step  up 
In  U.S.  combat  operations  or  military  assist- 
ance in  Laos  or  Cambodia.  Should  the  troop 
withdrawal  be  bunched  up  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  rather  than  proceed  steadily  through- 
out the  period,  then  the  budgetary  costs 
win  be  higher  than  the  $12  to  $13  billion  I 
have  estimated 

TABLE  2.-REQU1RED  VERSUS  ACTUAL  SUMS  AVAILABLE 
TO  MAINTAIN  US  CONVENTIONAL  FORCES  IN  MODERN 
COWBAT  READY  STATUS 

[Based  on  added  Vietnam  costs;  in  billions  ol  dollars] 


Fiscal  years 

- 

1966 

1967      1%8 

1969 

1970 

Budget  for  convention- 
al torces 

52.2 
6.0 

59. 6     60.  3 
18.  0     23.  0 

59.6 
22.0 

58.3 

Less  added  costs  ol 

Vietnam..  , 

17.0 

CXVI — 

-1688— Part  20 

Fiscal  years — 

1966 

1967     1968     1969 

1970 

Available  for  mainte- 

.    46.2 
.    38.7 

41.4      37.3      37.6 
39.1      39.4      38.9 

41.3 

Required  (or  malnte- 

42.1 

Delicit  or  surplus 

.  -1-7.5 

-1-2.3    -2.1     -1.3 

-.8 

Source-  Adapted  from  Charles  L.  Schultze  with  Edward  K. 
Hamilton  and  Allen  Schick,  'Setting  National  Priorities:  The 
1971   Budget"  (Brookings  Institution,  1970),  table  2-14,  p   50. 

PROJECTION    OP  FUTURE  BUDGETARY   CONDITIONS 

As  a  prelude  to  examining  the  impact  of 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam  and  of  alterna- 
tive foreign  and  military  policies  on  budget- 
ary costs  and  on  domestic  programs  It  is  nec- 
essary to  lay  out  an  overall  budget  frame- 
work. 

We  have  made  budgetary  projections  to 
fiscal  1975.  Essentially  this  consists  of  pro- 
jecting (1)  federal  revenues  under  current 
tax  laws  and  (2)  the  expenditures  which 
woiUd  be  forthcoming  under  current  and 
Administration-proposed  programs,  allowing 
for  increases  in  prices,  wages,  workloads,  ris- 
ing numbers  of  people  statutorily  eligible 
for  benefits  under  social  security  and  other 
programs,  and  similar  relatively  "built-in" 
elements  making  for  changes  In  expendi- 
tures. The  difference  between  the  revenues 
and  expenditures  so  projected  Is  the  fiscal 
dividend,  the  amount  available  for  discre- 
tionary use  In  expanding  existing  federal  pro- 
grams, creating  new  ones,  retiring  the  debt, 
or  reducing  taxes. 

In  these  projections  the  following  assump- 
tions were  made : 

1.  Economic  growth  would  resume  at  a  4 
to  4' 2  percent  annual  rate  after  the  present 
pause,  with  the  unemployment  rate  return- 
ing to  slightly  below  4^r  sometime  In  1972. 
Inflation  would  continue  but  at  a  moderated 
pace,  tapering  off  gradually  from  the  current 
5  to  6  percent  to  2  to  2 ',2  percent  in  1972 
or  1973. 

2.  Current  tax  laws  would  not  be  changed. 

3.  All  major  Administration-proposed  pro- 
grams (family  assistance,  revenue  sharing, 
urban  mass  transit,  etc.)   would  be  adopted. 

4.  The  Vietnam  war  would  be  terminated, 
so  that  by  fiscal  1975  the  only  expenditures 
would  be  some  $1  billion  for  economic  aid 
or  a  combination  of  economic  and  military 
assistance. 

5.  The  armed  forces  would  return  to  their 
basic  pre-Vletnam  level  of  2.7  million  men. 

The  budgetary  consequences  of  these  as- 
sumption are  shown  in  Table  3.  Revenues  un- 
der existing  tax  laws  would  have  risen  to 
about  $284  billion  by  1975.  However,  the  tax 
reform  bill  of  1969  provided  for  a  host  of 
tax  cuts,  scheduled  to  phase  In  over  the  next 
several  years.  By  fiscal  1975  the  net  revenue 
loss  from  that  bill  will  be  $8  billion,  leaving 
$276  billion  in  revenues. 

A  return  to  the  pre-Vletnam  military 
structure  and  pace  of  modernization  would 
mean  a  defense  budget  of  about  $62  billion 
in  today's  prices  and  $74  billion  in  the  prices 
likely  to  prevail  in  1975.  (Rapidly  rising 
numbers  of  retired  military  personnel  will 
also  add  substantially  to  the  budget  over  this 
period,  a  fact  which  has  been  taken  into  ac- 
count in  the  estimates.)  The  projection  also 
assumes  a  residual  expenditure  of  $1  billion 
In  S.E.  Asia. 

On  the  civilian  side  the  "built-in"  growth 
of  current  and  Administration  proposed  fed- 
eral programs  would  add  some  $50  billion  to 
federal  outlays  in  the  four  year  period  be- 
tween 1971  and  1975 — a  rise  of  about  $121/2 
billion  per  year. 


TABLE  3.— THE  FISCAL  DIVIDEND 
(Fiscal  year,  billions  ol  dollars) 


1971 


1975 


Revenues: 

Before  allowing  for  1969  tax  reform. 
Less  cost  ol  tan  reform 


202 


284 
-8 


Total  revenues. 


202 


276 


Expenditures  (built-in): 

Military 

Vietnam 

Civilian 


72 
(12) 
129 


75 


Total  expenditures. 


201 


253 


Difference  between  revenues  and  ex- 
penditures.  

Less  budget  surplus  needed  to  reach 
national  housing  goals 


23 
10 


Fiscal  dividend. 


13 


Source:  Adapted  from  Charles  L  Schultze  wifh  Edward  K 
Hamilton  and  Allen  Schick,  "Setting  National  Priorities;  Th» 
1971  Budget"  (Brookings  Institution.  1970),  table  6  5,  p.  186. 

There  will  be,  then,  on  the  basis  of  these 
projections,  a  residual  of  about  $23  billion — 
the  gap  between  revenues  and  already  com- 
mitted expenditures.  But  not  all  of  this  will 
be  freely  available  to  pursue  high  priority 
domestic  programs  of  the  federal  government 
or  for  tax  reduction  purpMSses.  In  1968  the 
Congress,  after  examining  the  data  on  the 
rate  of  new  family  formation  and  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  housing  stock,  set  out  as  a  goal 
for  the  nation  the  construction  of  some  26 
million  hou.sing  units  in  the  decades  of  the 
1970's.  The  Nixon  Administration  has  adopted 
that  goal,  with  some  modifications.  But  It 
is  most  unlikely  that  this  goal  of  building 
2.6  million  housing  units  a  year  can  be  met 
unless  the  federal  government,  under  con- 
ditions of  high  employment  prosperity,  runs 
a  substantial  budget  surplus,  which  I  have 
put  conservatively  at  $10  billion  per  year. 
Under  economic  circumstances  likely  to  exist 
during  prosperity  In  the  next  five  years. 
failure  to  run  a  budget  surplus  would  gen- 
erate such  tight  money  and  high  interest 
rates  that  housing  construction  would  not 
reach  the  2.6  million  per  year  goal.  On  the 
basis  of  the  projections  In  its  latest  Economic 
Report,  President  Nixon's  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  appears  to  agree  with  this 
conclusion. 

Granted  the  need  for  a  budgetary  surplus 
of  this  rough  magnitude,  then,  the  fiscal 
dividend  available  to  meet  high  priority 
domestic  needs  by  1975  will  total  only  813 
billion.  This  Is  less  than  one  percent  of  the 
gross  national  product  projected  for  that 
year.  Or  to  put  It  another  way.  although  the 
federal  government  disposes  of  20  percent  of 
the  national  income,  built-in  commitments 
and  the  cost  of  the  defense  program— as- 
suming a  return  to  the  pre-Vietnam  pat- 
tern—wnil  absorb  19  percent  of  that,  leaving 
only  1  percent  freelv  disposable  by  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Congress.  This  is  hardly  a 
large  sum  to  look  forward  to,  four  years  from 
now,  and  even  after  assuming  that  Vietnam 
hostilities  are  ended 

ALTERNATIVE    FOREIGN    AND    MILnART    POLICIES: 
THEIR    EFFECT    ON    THE    FISCAL    DIVIDEND 

I  pointed  out  earlier  that  the  projections 
assumed  a  continuation  of  current  strat^egic 
nuclear  force  policies  and  a  return  to  the 
pre-Vietnam  force  structure  for  the  nation's 
conventional  forces.  This  would  imply  a 
mllltarv  budget  of  $62  billion  in  fiscal  1971 
prices  and  $74  billion  In  prices  expected  to 
prevail  in  fiscal  1975.  The  $62  billion  (which 
excludes  the  cost  of  Vietnam)  may  be  con- 
venlentlv  split  Into  two  parts: 

Billion 

Strategic  nuclear  forces $18 

Conventional    forces ** 

Total    62 

Let  us  examine  each  In  turn. 
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Conventional  forces 
The  pre-Vietnam  baseline  force  which 
would  be  brought  by  $44  billion  would  consist 
of  the  following  major  elements:  2.7  million 
men  In  the  armed  forces;  19 ^j  active  divisions 
and  7  high  priority  reserve  divisions;  23 
tactical  air  wings;  15  naval  attack  carrier 
task  forces;  substantial  forces  for  anti- 
submarine warfare,  airlift  and  seallft,  and 
amphibious  warfare;  and  continued  large 
outlays  for  communications,  Intelligence,  and 
R&D.  Such  a  budget  would  also  provide  sub- 
stantial sums  to  keep  the  weapons  and  equip- 
ment of  this  force  modernized. 

This  force  structure  was  basically  designed 
to  provide  the  capability  simultaneously  to 
fight  the  Initial  pre-mobllizatlon  stages  of 
two  large  and  one  small  war:  a  Warsaw  Pact 
attack  on  NATO;  a  Chinese  conventional  at- 
tack In  S.E.  Asia  or  Korea;  and  a  minor  con- 
flict In  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

One  alternative  to  returning  to  this  type 
of  force  structure  Is  to  adapt  the  armed 
forces  and  the  military  budget  to  a  literal 
interpretation  of  the  "Guam  doctrine."  If 
we  truly  accept  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  Is  no  longer  prepared  to  Intervene  on 
the  ground  In  a  large  way  In  Asia,  then  those 
forces  In  the  baseline  structure  earmarked 
for  that  contingency  could  be  sharply  re- 
duced. Should  we  adopt  a  military  posture 
consistent  with  this  change  In  our  overseas 
policy,  some  $10  billion  per  year  could  be 
saved  In  the  military  budget.  We  could  elimi- 
nate: six  Army  divisions,  three  wings  of  tac- 
tical aircraft,  six  attack  carrier  task  forces, 
and  a  significant  part  of  our  anti-submarine 
and  amphibious  forces  In  the  Pacific.  Such  a 
reduction  would  still  leave  the  U.S.  with  two 
Marine  divisions,  six  fighter  bomber  air 
wings,  and  three  attack  carriers  earmarked 
for  service  In  an  Asian  emergency.  In  addi- 
tion, a  reasonable  reevaluatlon  of  how  we 
deploy  our  carriers  might  release  one  or  two 
of  the  Atlantic  based  carriers  for  Pacific 
service  In  short,  a  military  force  structure 
consistent  with  the  apparent  foreign  policy 
thrust  of  the  Guam  doctrine  could  release 
$10  billion  a  year  in  higher  needed  resources 
for  meeting  domestic  purposes. 

I  am  fully  aware,  of  course,  that  manj  In 
the  military  will  argue  that  even  If  we  do 
reduce  our  overseas  commitments,  we  can- 
not afford  to  reduce  our  armed  forces  since 
they  will  be  needed  to  back  up  more  fully 
than  they  do  now  the  remaining  commit- 
ments. The  Navy  will  argue,  for  example,  that 
If  we  give  up  bases  In  Asia  we  need  carriers 
even  more  than  ever  before.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  however,  the  existing  number  of  carriers 
has  never  been  fully  Justified;  the  use  of 
carriers  In  a  "surge"  role  to  provide  quick 
Initial  air  cover  prior  to  the  establishment  of 
Air  Force  b.ises  rather  than  In  continual  sup- 
port as  Is  now  the  case,  would  Itself  greatly 
reduce  the  need  for  the  current  number  of 
carriers;  and  there  is  no  shortage  of  pwten- 
tlal  airfields  in  relevant  parts  of  the  world 
which  can  be  made  useable  quickly  for  Air 
Force  fighters  by  employing  "bare  base  kits" 
stored  by  the  Air  Force. 

More  generally,  the  mere  adoption  of  a 
change  in  long  range  foreign  policy  commit- 
ments, such  as  tliat  presumably  contained 
In  the  Guam  doctrine,  will  not  be  auto- 
matically aocompanled  by  a  matching  change 
In  the  military  force  structure.  But  changes 
in  the  two  should  go  together.  And  if  the 
Guam  doctrine  can  be  made  to  lead  to  a 
consistent  reassessment  of  military  require- 
ments some  $10  billion  in  budgetary  savings 
might  be  reall2ed. 

Strategic  nuclear  forces 
Taking  Into  account  their  share  of  budget- 
ary costs  for  intelligence,  communications, 
R&D,  and  the  like,  the  maintenance  and  im- 
provement of  the  nation's  strategic  nuclear 
forces  currently  take  about  $18  billion  in 
budgetary  resources  annually.  Current  stra- 
tegic doctrine  Is  apparently  In  something  of 
a  transition  period,  and  futiire  trends  will 


obviously  be  affected  by  the  outcome  of  the 
SALT  talks.  Nevertheless,  present  strategic 
force  objectives  may  be  described  as:  the 
maintenance  of  a  generously  estimated  as- 
sured destruction  capability,  plus. 

Assured  destruction  captabillty  refers  to 
our  ability  to  absorb  a  Soviet  first  strike  and 
retaliate  devastatlngly.  This  provides  deter- 
rence against  a  f>ossible  first  strike.  The  term 
"generously  estimated"  simply  means  that 
we  are  preparing  against  a  very  high  esti- 
mate of  Soviet  capabilities,  and  buying  "in- 
surance" against  all  sorts  of  relatively  remote 
contingencies.  We  are,  for  example,  building 
our  ABM  to  protect  our  land-based  missile 
sites  against  the  contingency  that  they  be- 
come vulnerable  to  Soviet  SS-9's,  even 
though  our  Polaris  and  Poseidon  submarines 
are  invulnerable  to  a  Soviet  strike  and  could 
do  the  assured  destruction  mission  alone. 
The  term  "plus"  was  used  in  the  description 
of  current  policy  to  cover  the  fact  tliat  with 
an  ABM  area-wide  defense  against  a  possi- 
ble Clilnese  missile  threat  we  will  be  going 
beyond  the  assured  destruction  concept  to 
try  to  provide  some  means  of  limiting  dam- 
age from  an  enemy  strike.  The  term  "plus" 
also  expresses  my  belief  that  the  full  intro- 
duction of  MIRVs  Into  the  forces  as  cur- 
rently planned,  will  push  their  capabilities 
beyond  what  even  a  most  generotis  estimate 
of  assured  destruction  capability  would  re- 
quire. 

The  $18  billion  cost  of  strategic  nuclear 
forces,  used  In  the  Initial  projections  for 
1975,  would  provide  funds  for  the  procure- 
ment and  deployment  of  at  least  some  of  the 
follow^ing  new  weapons  svstems: 

The  ABM. 

MIRVs  Installed  on  both  land-based  and 
submarine-based  missiles. 

A  new  advanced  manned  strategic  aircraft 
(AMSA  or  the  B-1). 

A  new  airborne  warning  and  control  sys- 
tem, probably  with  a  modified  P-106  inter- 
ceptor (AWA  CS-F-106X). 

A  new  underwater  long  range  missile  sys- 
tem (ULMS)  to  carry  much  heavier  and 
longer  range  missiles  than  today's  Polaris 
and  Poseidon. 

An  alternative  strategic  nuclear  posture 
would  accept  assured  destruction  capability 
as  a  necessary  and  vital  objective,  but  would 
not  seek  to  build  Insurance  on  top  of  Insur- 
ance and  would  give  up  the  attempt  to  go 
beyond  assured  destruction.  The  alternative 
posture  would  start  from  the  proposition 
that  damage  limiting  capabilities  are  not 
useful  as  diplomatic  or  military  Instruments, 
that  large  scale  damage  limiting  capabili- 
ties are  impossible  to  achieve  against  the 
Soviet  Union  and  too  uncertain  and  not 
worth  the  cost  against  the  Chinese.  It  would 
also  reject  going  beyond  the  assured  de- 
struction concept  as  self-defeating  in  the 
sense  of  provoking  Soviet  counter-actions 
which  nullify  the  Initial  gain. 

Under  this  alternative,  deployment  of  the 
ABM  would  be  deferred  (while  continuing 
research) ,  MIRV  deployment  would  go  ahead 
but  on  a  stretched-out  and  reduced  basis, 
AM.SA  and  ULMS  would  be  carried  on  as 
modest  R&D  programs,  and  the  current  air 
defense  system  would  gradually  be  elimi- 
nated. The  $18  billion  annual  cost  of  the 
strategic  forces  would  be  cut  to  $14  billion 
per  year  The  U.S.  assured  destruction  capa- 
bility would  consist  of  3000  to  40OO  deliver- 
able warheads  carried  on  1054  perhaps  vul- 
nerable land-based  missiles,  656  submarine- 
based  missiles,  some  of  which  were  MIRV'd, 
and  a  force  of  300  B-52  bombers.  Against  this 
number,  it  has  been  calculated  that  only 
400  warheads  would  have  to  be  detonated 
over  the  Soviet  Union  to  eliminate  It  as  an 
industrial  society. 

The  force  levels  and  capability  provided 
by  this  alternative  would,  of  course,  have  to 
be  continually  reviewed  in  the  light  of 
International  developments,  and  particularly 
Soviet  strength.  While  it  would  reflect  the 


belief  that  a  restrained  posture  is  most  likely 
to  lead  to  progress  on  arms  limitations,  it 
would  not  preclude  later  review  and  policy 
changes. 

If  both  of  the  alternative  pottures  de- 
scribed above  were  adopted — a  Guam  doc- 
trine-oriented structure  for  our  conventional 
forces  and  an  assured  destruction  strategic 
force — some  $14  billion  could  be  eliminated 
from  the  defense  budget.  These  savings  are 
measured  in  dollars  of  today's  purchasing 
power.  By  fiscal  1975,  in  prices  projected  for 
that  period,  the  savings  would  be  $17  billion. 
In  that  situation  In  1975  defense  budget 
would  be  not  $75  billion  but  $58  billion. 
The  fiscal  dividend  available  for  meeting 
other  needs  would  rise  from  $13  to  $30 
billion,  an  Increase  of  150  percent. 

In  my  own  view,  while  the  specific  dollar 
sums  and  force  structure  incorporated  In 
the  lower  cost  alternatives  are  of  course 
open  to  question  and  debate,  neither  repre- 
sents an  extreme  suggestion,  nor  can  it  be 
characterized,  in  the  invidious  sense  of  the 
term,  as  "unilateral  disarmament." 

The  lower  cost  alternatives  would  provide 
the  United  States  with  awesome  strength, 
both  strategic  and  conventional,  a  strength 
not  Inconsistent  with  Its  status  and  com- 
mitments. 

ALTERNATIVES    WHICH    MIGHT    INCREASE 
MILITARY    COSTS 

There  are,  of  course,  potential  develop- 
ments which  could  raise  the  military  budget 
above  the  level  assumed  In  the  central  pro- 
jections and  thereby  reduce  or  even  elimi- 
nate the  $13  billion  fiscal  dividend  In  1965. 

1.  Continued  U.S.  troop  presence  in  Viet- 
nam. — Should  it  occur  tliat  a  residual  num- 
ber of  U.S.  troops  are  left  In  Vietnam  In- 
definitely, added  budgetary  costs  would  be 
Incurred.  If,  for  example,  100,000  U.S.  troops 
were  to  remain  In  the  Indo  Chinese  pe- 
ninsula engaged  In  some  form  of  combat,  the 
cost  might  be  on  the  order  of  85  billion  per 
year.  This  would,  of  course,  cut  the  1975 
fiscal  dividend  to  a  mere  $8  billion. 

2.  Strategic  arms  escalation. — Should  the 
two  major  nuclear  powers  fall  to  agree  in  the 
SALT  talks,  should  each  suspect  that  the 
other  was  beginning  to  achieve  or  seeking  to 
achieve  a  first  strike  capability,  the  $18  bil- 
lion per  year  cost  of  the  U.S.  strategic  forces 
cotild  well  rise  to  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $23-24  billion  p>er  year.  Additional 
offensive  forces,  particularly  sea-based  mis- 
siles, and  a  much  heavier  ABM.  bomber  de- 
fense network,  and  civil  defense  system  might 
be  forthcoming. 

3.  Heavier  modernization  of  the  conven- 
tional forces. — Should  a  rapid  increase  in 
procurement  of  modern  equipment  be  imder- 
taken,  p)erhaps  on  the  (mistaken!  ground 
that  Vietnam  had  "robbed"  the  baseline 
force,  significant  budgetary  costs  would  be 
incurred.  Such  a  "heavy  modernization" 
budget  might  include  large  scale  and  rapid 
acquisition  of  F-14  and  F-15  fighters,  an  In- 
cre.ase  In  the  attack  carrier  task  force,  more 
"high  speed"  attack  submarines  and  anti- 
submarine warfare  escorts,  several  more  C-5A 
airlift  squadrons,  and  the  increased  outlays 
for  operations  and  maintenance  which  would 
go  with  such  systems. 

SUMMARY 

Even  a  cessation  of  hostilities  in  Vietnam 
and  a  complete  U.S.  troop  withdrawal  will 
not  guarantee  that  large  sums  of  money  be- 
come available  for  meeting  important  pub- 
lic needs  over  the  next  five  years.  The  grow- 
ing expenditures  under  existing  domestic 
programs  and  the  cost  of  maintaining  the 
pre-Vietnam  military  force  structure  will  ab- 
sorb most  of  the  added  budgetary  resources 
arising  out  of  economic  growth  and  with- 
drawal from  Vietnam. 

There  is  no  law  of  necessity,  however, 
which  dictates  that  the  nation  must  return 
to  the  pre-Vletnam  military  posture.  A  re- 
alignment of  U.S.  conventional  armed  forces 
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\a.  keeping  with  at  least  one  interpretation 
of  the  "Guam  doctrine"  would  provide  sub- 
stantial budgetary  savings.  This  realignment 
would  reduce  the  armed  forces  and  weapons 
bought  against  the  contingency  of  major 
U.S.  involvement  in  a  land  war  In  Asia.  Ad- 
ditionally, the  adoption  of  a  more  restrained, 
but  stlU  realistic  strategic  nuclear  posture 
could  produce  additional  reductions  in  the 
defense  budget.  Together  these  two  actiona 
would  provide  some  $14  billion  In  budget 
resources,  measured  In  today's  prices,  and 
$17  billion  in  prices  expected  to  prevail  In 
1975.  Such  budgetary  savings  would  sharply 
expand  the  sums  available  to  meet  urgent 
domestic  needs  over  the  next  several  years. 
Tet  their  realization  would  not,  in  my  view, 
interfere  with  the  maintenance  of  the  neces- 
sary strategic  and  conventional  military 
power  of  the  United  States. 


Exhibit  3 
Statement  op  William  W.  Kaufmann  Before 
THE  Subcommittee  on  Economy  in  Gov- 
ernment OF  THE  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee, June  6,  1970. 

I.  introduction 
When  we  talk  about  defense  policy  and 
national  priorities,  we  usually  mean  chang- 
ing the  allocation  of  our  resources  among  a 
wide  range  of  public  and  private  activities 
rather  than  abolishing  some  of  these  activi- 
ties. In  present  circumstances,  we  tend 
to  mean  giving  greater  emphasis  to  domestic 
programs  than  we  have  done  in  the  past. 
That,  in  turn,  Implies  that  we  must  Increase 
taxes,  take  resources  away  from  other  pro- 
grams, simply  rely  on  increased  revenues  from 
a  growing  economy  for  new  initiatives,  or 
take  some  combination  of  these  steps. 

Increased  taxation  does  not  look  like  a 
plausible  option.  In  fact,  we  appear  to  be 
going  In  the  oppKWlte  direction  with  the  tax 
reform  bill  of  1969.  We  are  left,  therefore, 
with  the  growth  of  federal  revenues  (as  a 
function  of  expanding  GNP)  and  a  redistri- 
bution of  those  revenues  as  the  principal 
means  by  which  we  can  change  our  emphases. 
The  defense  budget,  always  of  Interest,  be- 
comes the  object  of  particular  attention  In 
that  context.  Few  people  regard  It  as  an 
imcontrollable  In  the  same  sense  as  Social 
Security  or  Medicare,  and  many  regard  It  as 
excessively  large  for  the  international  objec- 
tives that  we  should  have  in  mind. 

What  is  more,  it  can  be  demonstrated  that 
the  size  of  the  discretionary  resources  (or 
the  fiscal  dividend.  If  you  prefer)  available 
to  the  President  for  domestic  programs  is 
highly  sensitive  to  the  level  of  defense  spend- 
ing. During  the  past  year,  for  example,  the 
Brookings  Institution  has  looked  at  a  num- 
ber of  different  defense  budgets  within  the 
context  of  expected  Federal  revenues  and  out- 
lays, and — assuming  an  end  to  the  war  in 
Indochina— has  found  it  quite  plausible  to 
conceive  of  defense  budgets  and  discretionary 
resources  in  the  following  range  by  FY  1975: 

DEFENSE  BUDGETS  IN  FISCAL  YEAR  1975 
|ln  billions  of  dollarsi 
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In  1970  dollars 

In  1975  dollars 

In  1975  dollars 
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$6 
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up  the  two  questions.  At  one  extreme,  for 
example,  the  defense  budget  is  described  as 
the  product  of  negotiations  and  bargains 
among  interest  groups  whose  objectives  and 
programs  are  largely  determined  by  their 
organizational  affiliations.  At  the  other  ex- 
treme, the  budget  is  seen  as  resulting  from  a 
highly  orderly  process  in  which  objective 
analysis  by  disinterested  public  servants  plays 
the  dominant  role.  As  usual,  the  truth  seems 
to  lie  somewhere  between  these  extremes. 

A  careful  description  of  the  existing  politi- 
cal process  would  probably  show  that  or- 
ganizational Interests  and  bargains  are  very 
critical  determinants  of  the  budgetary  out- 
come. At  the  same  time,  it  would  be  hard  to 
deny  that  a  rather  primitive  art  called  force 
planning  exists,  or  to  assert  that  it  plays  no 
part  In  budgetary  choices.  What  tends  to  be 
at  Issue,  usually.  Is  not  whether  objective 
analysis  exists  and  should  play  a  major  role 
in  determining  budgetary  outcomes,  but 
whether  it  does  or  can  do  so. 

Here,  because  of  limitations  in  time  and 
space,  the  discussion  will  focus  on  how  we 
can  choose  from  among  the  many  defense 
options  available  to  us.  How  our  choice.^  can 
be  driven  through  the  Jungle  that  Is  the 
political  system,  or  how  the  system  can  t* 
made  more  receptive  to  systematic  analysis 
and  choice,  must  await  another  occasion. 

in.    CURRENT    DEFENSE    BUBCETS    AND 
VIETNAM 

In  order  to  start  the  discussion  somewhere, 
let  us  consider  defense  outlays  for  FY  1970 
and  FY  1971  as  they  relate  to  the  war  In 
Southeast  Asia,  our  strategic  nuclear  forces, 
and  our  general  purpose  forces.  This  break- 
down gives  us  the  following  iigures  (in  bil- 
lions of  dollars) : 

For  fiscal  year— 


1970 

1974 

War  in  Southeast  Asia 

Strategic  nuclear  forces 

General  purpose  forces 

JI7 

17 

43 

$11 
18 
43 

77 

71 

It  Is  easy  enough,  of  course,  to  Invent  de- 
fense budgets  which  differ  substantially  from 
the  one  we  have  now.  But  how  do  we  choose 
among  them?  And  once  having  chosen,  how 
do  we  make  our  preferences  politically  ac- 
ceptable? 

n.   POLITICS   AND   PLANNING 

There  Is  a  tendency,  in  trying  to  provide 
answers,  to  make  them  extreme  and  to  mix 


This  particular  distribution  of  defense  ex- 
penditures serves  several  purposes.  It  defines 
three  major  areas  where  we  can  exercise 
choice.  It  tells  us  what  we  are  spending  in 
these  areas.  And  It  provides  a  basis  against 
which  to  measure  and  compare  various  types 
of  change. 

The  costs  of  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia  are 
incremental  costs:  that  is,  outlays  over  and 
above  what  we  would  be  spending  for  our 
peacetime  military  establishment  and  its  ac- 
tivities. They  reflect  a  decline  from  the  peak 
Incremental  cost  of  about  $23  billion  (rather 
than  $29-30  billion),  which  occurred  dur- 
ing FY  1968. 

The  outlays  for  the  strategic  nuclear  forces 
and  general  purpose  forces  (or  limited  war 
forces,  if  you  prefer)  reflect  the  costs  of  our 
baseline  force:  that  Is.  what  we  have  re- 
garded In  the  past  as  necessary  in  peacetime 
for  the  maintenance  of  U.S.  Interests  and 
commitments.  These  baseline  expenditures 
amount  to  about  $60  billion  in  FY  1970  and 
S62  billion  In  FY  1971.  They  would  translate 
to  around  $50  billion  in  1965  dollars,  or  what 
we  were  spending  on  our  defense  establish- 
ment prior  to  the  major  expansion  of  our  In- 
volvement In  Southeast  Asia, 

In  current  prices,  the  baseline  force  absorbs 
78  per  cent  of  our  defense  outlays.  The  cost 
of  the  war,  on  the  other  hand,  represents 
22  per  cent  of  the  total,  and,  at  least  until 
recently,  its  share  has  been  declining.  In 
principle,  v.'e  can  alter  the  rate  at  which  we 
withdraw  from  Southeast  Asia.  This  would 
affect  the  speed  with  which  we  recover  the 
remaining  costs  of  the  war.  But  despite  the 
over-arching  Importance  of  the  conflict  to 
American  society,  we  have  to  recognize  that 
there  Is  a  very  definite  limit  to  the  amount  of 
resources  that  Its  termination  will  yield,  and 


that  the  total  "dividend"  will  be  more  than 
absorbed  by  Impending  tax  cuts  and  the 
growth  in  the  costs  of  the  so-called  uncon- 
trollable domestic  programs.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  tax  reform  bill  alone  will  result  In 
a  loss  of  federal  revenues  of  $8  billion  by  FY 
1975.  Social  security  costs,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  likely  to  Increase  by  $12  billion  over  the 
next  five  years.  Thus,  if  we  want  to  consider 
major  new  initiatives  on  the  domestic  front, 
It  appears  that  we  must  look  primarily  to 
economic  growth  and  to  the  baseline  defense 
budget. 

rV.    ANALYSES    OF    THE    BASELINE    BUDGET 

Efforts  to  come  to  grips  with  the  baseline 
budget  can  best  be  made  by  means  of  macro- 
strategic  and  microetrateglc  analysis,  al- 
though the  distinction  between  the  two  types 
is  somewhat  artificial,  particularly  when  It 
comes  to  the  strategic  nuclear  forces.  The 
macrostrateglc  approach  involves  the  devel- 
opiment  of  objectives,  measures  of  effective- 
ness, and  gross  force  levels  with  existing 
capabilities.  The  mlcrostrategic  approach 
deals  with  the  fine-tuning  of  these  forces  by 
means  of  weapon  system  comparisons  The 
results  of  these  comparisons  tend  to  express 
the  least-cost  method  of  achieving  pre- 
scribed levels  of  effectiveness.  In  the  process, 
the  analysis  may  al.so  consider  the  effects  of 
m&rglnal  Increases  and  decreases  in  force 
levels.  Obviously,  one  type  of  analysis  can 
very  quickly  lead  Into  the  other  type. 

v.    THE    STRATEGIC    NUCLEAR    FORCES 

The  macrostrateglc  approach  provides 
many  of  the  critical  asstmnptlons  that  under- 
lie the  current  baseline  force.  In  the  design 
of  our  strategic  nuclear  capabilities,  for  ex- 
ample, the  baseline  budget  Is  strongly  af- 
fected by  the  following  assumptions: 

1.  Our  strategic  offensive  forces,  in  a  sec- 
ond strike,  should  be  capable  of  Inflicting  a 
level  of  assured  destruction  on  the  Soviet 
Union  defined  as  20-25  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation and  at  least  50  per  cent  of  Soviet 
Indtistry. 

2.  We  should  maintain  a  modest  capability 
to  limit  damage  to  the  United  States,  should 
strategic  deterrence  somehow  fall,  in  the 
form  of  anti-bomber  defenses,  a  thin,  area- 
wide  ABM  defense,  some  oflensive  forces  ca- 
pable of  de.stroylng  fixed,  hard  targets,  and  a 
chea.p  civil  defense  program. 

3.  We  should  maintain  three  separate 
forces — ^land-based  missiles,  sea-based  mis- 
siles, and  bombers — each  capable,  by  Itself. 
of  Inflicting  the  requisite  level  of  assured 
destruction:  all  of  this  as  insurance  against 
the  possibility  that  one  or  even  two  of  these 
forces  might  fall  to  respond  after  a  Soviet 
flrst  strike. 

The  current  baseline,  strategic  nuclear 
forces  are  rather  widely  considered  to  be 
conservatively  designed  becatise  of  these  as- 
sumptions. An  even  more  conservative  pos- 
ture would  Involve  raising  the  level  of  assured 
destruction  and  placing  a  much  heavier  em- 
phasis on  damage-limiting  capabilities  such 
as  the  ABM  and  large-scale  civil  defense.  A 
posture  of  this  character,  along  with  ex- 
tensive modernization  programs  for  bombers, 
missiles,  and  anti-bomber  defenses,  could 
raise  the  total  budget  for  the  strategic  nu- 
clear forces  from  about  $18  billion  In  FY  1971 
to  something  on  the  order  of  $24  billion  a 
year.  It  might  also  Induce  Soviet  reactions 
of  such  magnitude  that  they  would  nullify 
the  additional  security  that  we  had  expected 
to  gain. 

With  or  without  SALT,  another  major 
variant  from  the  baseline  would  result  In 
a  less  conservative  posture.  For  example, 
we  might  reduce  the  level  of  assured  de- 
struction that  we  require  to  10-15  per  cent. 
We  might  give  up  our  modest  efforts  to 
achieve  a  damage-limiting  capability.  And 
we  might  reduce  the  attempt  to  maintain  all 
three  of  our  deterrent  forces  in  a  highly 
survlvable  condition.  This  posture  would 
permit  us  to  phase  out  some  of  our  current 
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offensive  and  defensive  forces  and  cancel  or 
reduce  expenditures  on  newer  systems  that 
we  are  now  programming  or  deploying.  The 
resulting  budget  for  the  strategic  nuclear 
forces,  associated  capabilities,  R&D,  and  sup- 
port might  fall  from  $1B  billion  to  $14  bil- 
lion a  year. 

VI.    THE    GENER.\L    PURPO.SF    FORCES 

The  costs  of  the  genera!  purpose  forces 
are  comparably  sensitive  t-o  changes  in  a  se- 
ries oi  macrostrategic  assumptions.  Thus,  the 
current  ba,-!ela"ie  forces  are  very  much  a  fuiic- 
t;on  o.'  the  following  premises: 

1.  Tlie  Soviet  Union  and  China  are  basi- 
cally hostile  and  ambitious  powers  who  might 
act  separately  but  more  or  less  simiilt-ane- 
ously  to  satisfy  their  ambitions  at  the  e.x- 
pen.-;e  of  our  interests. 

2.  We  must  therefore  be  able.  In  conjtinc- 
tion  with  our  allies,  simultaneously  to  meet 
conventional  attacks  In  Eiirope  and  Asia,  and 
deal  with  a  minor  contingency  elsewhere, 

3.  We  miist  have  the  forces  and  the  stra- 
tegic mobility  necessary  to  deploy  rapidly  to 
threatened  regions  and  to  establish  foi-ward 
defenses  sufficient  to  meet  the  early  phases 
of  an  attack. 

4.  We  must  also  maintain  the  forces,  equip- 
m.ent.  and  supplies  necessary  to  reinforce 
deployed  forces  and  sustain  them  in  combat 
for  as  much  as  3-6  months. 

Simply  to  give  one  e.xaniple  of  the  Impact 
of  these  aastimptlons,  consider  the  costs.  In 
1971  dollars,  of  preparing  to  deal  simultane- 
ously with  two  major  contingencies  and  one 
minor  contirtgency.  These  costs  are  approxi- 
mately as  follows: 

Annual  cost  in  billions  in  1971  dollars 
Contingency: 

N'.'\TO  Europe $19.1 

.^ia  (Korea  or  Southeast  Asia) 16.3 

Western  Hemisphere   (minor) 1.3 

Strategic    reserve    and    unallocable 

activities 7.3 

Total    44.0 

To  the  extent  that  these  figures  have  merit, 
a  fairly  literal  interpretation  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Guam  doctrine  should  result  In  de- 
crea.sing  the  osts  of  the  Asian  contingency 
from  $16.3  billion  to  about  $6.3  billion.  In 
other  words,  a  change  in  the  assumptions 
about  the  contingencies  alone  could  ciit  the 
costs  of  the  general  purpose  forces  from  $44 
billion  to  $34  billion  a  year. 

The  current  baseline  forces  are  frequently 
characterized  as  underdeslgned  for  the  three 
standard  contingencies.  A  more  conservative 
design  cotild  result  In  the  addition  of  land 
forces,  tactical  air  wings,  and  attack  carriers, 
along  With  increased  numbers  of  the  next 
generation  of  more  expensive  weapon  sys- 
tems. Such  changes  might  raise  the  budget 
for  the  baseline  general  purpose  forces  from 
$44  billion  to  $53  billion  a  year  in  1971 
prices. 

VII.     COST-EFTECTIVENESS 

Defense  costs  in  the  past  have  varied  sim- 
ilarly. If  less  dramatically,  as  a  function  of 
mlcrostrategic  analysis.  Now,  however,  the 
Impact  of  these  choices  ts  becoming  more 
impressive  as  weapon  systems  become  In- 
creasingly complex  technologically,  and  their 
procurement  and  operation  and  maintenance 
costs  climb.  The  conventional  wisdom  has  it 
that  weapon  systems  choices  should  be 
governed  by  technological  advance.  Not  only 
must  we  buy  the  newest  and  most  sophisti- 
cated systems:  we  must  also  replace  the  older 
systems  on  a  one-for-one  basis,  quite  apart 
from  such  factors  as  the  capabilities  of  po- 
tential adversaries,  increases  in  costs,  and 
supposed  increases  in  unit  effectiveness. 

Freqiiently.  however,  it  turns  out  that  for 
a  budget  of,  let  tis  say,  a  billion  dollars,  it 
makes  more  sense  from  the  standpoint  of 
effectiveness  to  biiy  1,000  units  of  relatively 
old-fashioned  system   A,   costing  a  million 


dollars  apiece,  rather  than  500  units  of  sys- 
tem B,  existing  $2  million  apiece.  Of  course, 
there  are  those  who  would  say,  if  that  Is  the 
case,  spend  $2  billion  and  buy  1,000  units  of 
system  B.  But  for  $2  billion,  we  could  buy 
2,000  units  of  system  A,  which  still  might 
leave  us  better  off.  Indeed,  system  B — how- 
ever glamorous  and  sophisticated — would 
have  to  be  at  least  twice  as  effective  as 
system  A  before  It  would  be  worth  buying 
as  a  svibstitute.  More  often  than  not,  how- 
ever, we  fall  to  achieve  such  advances  In 
effectiveness  as  we  move  from  one  system 
to  the  next.  As  a  consequence,  we  may  pre- 
fer simple,  reliable  systems  to  their  techno- 
logically advanced  successors  which  promise 
a  great  deal  but  are  unable  to  deliver  on 
the  promi.se  becau.se  they  are  low  in  reliabil- 
ity, only  marginally  better  In  other  signifi- 
cant parameters  of  effectiveness,  or  both. 

Many  systems  under  development,  or  actu- 
ally in  the  procurement  process,  are  at  Isstie 
on  precisely  these  grounds.  The  following  ta- 
ble lists  a  number  of  such  weapon  systems 
for  the  general  purpose  forces,  along  with 
the  obligational  authority  requested  for  FY 
1971,  currently  estimated  total  procurement 
costs,  and  estimated  annual  operating  costs: 

II  n  billions  of  dollars! 


System 


Esfimafed  Estimated 

Fiscal     procure-  annual 

year  1971          ment  operating 

NOA         costs  costs 


SAM-D  air  defense JO.  09 

MBT-70t3nk 08 

TOW  antitanl<  missile .10 

F-15  aircraft 40 

Fill  aircraft 50 

F  14  aircraft .80 

Phoenix  missile .10 

S-3  aircraft  .30 

SSN  688  attack  submarines..  .  50 

DLGN  38  friRafe 20 

CVAP<  70  attsck  carrier 15 

00  963  destroyers .'-...  .50 

Total 3.72 


J3 
2 
1 
7, 

8. 
1 

3. 
4. 
4. 


4 
0 
0 
7 
5 
3 
5 
2 
5 
9 
.6 
4.2 


to.  5 
.3 
.1 

1.1 
.1 

1.2 
.2 
.4 
.6 
.7 
.1 
.6 


41.8 


5.9 


Let  us  assume  rather  arbitrarily  that  the 
procurement  costs  of  these  systems  will  be 
spread  evenly  over  a  10-year  period,  and  that 
we  will  incur  their  total  annual  operating 
costs  for  only  three  of  the  ten  years.  The 
resulting  average  annual  systems  costs  will 
then  come  to  around  $6  billion  for  the  12 
systems  listed.  Thus,  even  if  we  were  to  sub- 
stitute for  them  new  systems  about  half  as 
expensive  to  procure  and  operate,  we  might 
still  be  able  to  save,  on  the  avera^je,  about 
$3  billion  a  year  during  this  ten-year  period. 
Alternatively,  for  the  currently  estimated  to- 
tals, we  could  have  twice  as  many  of  the 
cheaper  systems  as  we  are  planning  to  buy  of 
the  more  exotic  new  systems. 

vni.   SOME   DEFENSE  OPTIONS 

With  these  kinds  of  macrostrategic  and 
mlcrostrategic  calculations,  it  becomes  pos- 
sible to  construct  a  variety  of  defense  bvid- 
gets,  each  with  a  particular  rationale.  Thus, 
we  could  continue  to  maintain  the  pre- Viet- 
nam baseline  force  as  one  option.  This  would 
mean  a  fairly  conservative  posture  for  the 
strategic  nticlear  and  general  purpose  forces 
and  a  good  deal  of  latltTude  for  their  moderni- 
zation In  the  face  of  obsolesclng  systems  and 
evolving  threats.  Such  a  posture  would  cost 
about  $62  biUion  in  1971  prices  and  $75  bil- 
lion in  1975  prices,  assuming  an  end  to  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  Around  $23  billion  In  dis- 
cretionary resources  would  become  available 
by  FY  1975  as  a  result  of  defense  spending 
at  a  level  that  was  thought  necessary  be- 
tween 1961  and  1965. 

Another  option  would  be  to  strtve  for  a 
major  damage-limiting  capability  In  our 
strategic  nuclear  forces  (despite  the  strong 
probability  of  Soviet  countermeasures)  along 
with  general  puipose  forces  designed  to  give 


us  increased  confidence  of  being  able  to  cope 
simultaneously  with  major  European  and 
Asian  conflicts.  This  would  combine  the 
strategic  package  of  $24  billion  with  the 
general  purpose  package  of  $53  billion  for  a 
total  budget  of  $77  billion  in  1971  prices 
and  $92  billion  in  1975  prices  again  assuming 
a  full  U.S.  withdrawal  from  South  east  Asia. 
Defense  outlays  at  this  level  would  result  in 
discretionary  resources  of  about  $6  billion. 
That  is,  with  estimated  revenues,  we  would 
not  be  able  to  fund  fully  existing  and  cur- 
rently proposed  domestic  programs,  much 
less  embark  on  major  new  Initiatives. 

Still  a  third  option  would  Involve  the 
adoption  of  a  less  flexible  and  higher  rUk 
posture  with  respect  to  both  the  strategic 
nuclear  and  the  general  purpose  forces.  As 
indicated  earlier,  the  strategic  forces  would 
be  designed  for  the  assured  destruction  mis- 
sion only,  planning  would  be  done  less  con- 
.servatlvely  than  is  now  the  case,  and  the 
required  levels  of  damage  to  the  Soviet  Union 
would  be  lowered.  The  general  purfKise  forces 
would  no  longer  be  programmed  for  two 
major  contingencies  simultaneously  and  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  capablUties  orient- 
ed toward  Asia  would  be  retired.  The  result- 
ing strategic  and  general  purpose  packages 
would  cost  $14  billion  and  $34  billion  respec- 
tively, for  a  total  of  $48  billion  (without 
Vietnam)  in  1971  prices  and  $58  billion  in 
1975  prices.  This  budget,  which  would  be 
$17  billion  below  the  pre-Vietnam  baseline 
budget  (in  1975  prices),  would  enable  the 
President  to  dispose  of  discretionary  resources 
on  the  order  of  $40  billion  by  FY  1975. 

If,  in  addition,  we  became  less  mesmerized 
by  the  latest  defense  technology  and  exer- 
cised greater  discipline  at  the  mlcrostrategic 
level  than  we  now  do,  we  might  bring  this 
low  budget  down  by  another  $3  billion  or 
more  without  any  loss  of  combat  effective- 
ness. This  would  mean  a  post-Vietnam  budg- 
et of  $45  billion  in  1971  prices  and  about 
$54  billion  in  1975  prices.  The  resulting  fiscal 
dividend  by  1975  wotUd  amount  to  $44  bil- 
lion, a  figure  which  would  come  rather  close 
to  satisfying  most  domestic  demands  for 
resources  as  they  are  currently  formulated. 

IX.     RISK,     INSURANCE,     AND     CHOICE 

Other  more  or  less  conservative  and  flexi- 
ble defense  postures  could  obviously  be  gen- 
erated. It  seems  reasonable  to  argue,  however, 
that  post-Vietnam  budgets  in  the  range  of 
$45--$77  billion  (in  1971  prices)  would  be 
compatible  with  a  major  role  for  the  U,S.  In 
world  affairs.  Even  at  the  low  end  of  the 
range,  moreover,  significant  resources  would 
be  available  to  counter  qualitative  and  quan- 
titative changes  in  potential  threats.  What 
would  determine  our  choice  between  the  two 
poles  presumably  would  not  be  whether  we 
sought  to  become  isolationists  or  world 
policemen,  since  neither  budget  would  ac- 
cord with  either  policy.  Rather,  we  would 
probably  want  to  be  concerned  with  the  de- 
gree of  risk  we  are  prepared  to  take  in  de- 
fendmg  and  maintaining  our  Interests,  how 
our  military  posture  might  Interact  with  that 
of  allies  and  potential  enemies,  and  what 
domestic  opportunities  we  forego  as  we  move 
toward  higher  and  more  conservative  defense 
budgets. 

The  choice  of  an  insurance  policy,  in  de- 
fense as  in  other  areas.  Is  always  difficult. 
But  reasonably  well-tailored  policies  can  be 
designed  to  "suit  the  national  customer. 
There  are,  admittedly,  a  number  of  insur- 
ance salesmen  on  the  premises  who  have 
their  own  special  views  abotit  companies  and 
premiums.  No  doubt  their  pressures  strongly 
affect  the  final  choice.  .Still  and  all.  before 
the  decision  Is  reached,  it  usually  proves 
more  desirable  to  have  some  understanding 
of  the  product  and  what  we  want  than  It  Is 
simply  to  enter  the  market  place  as  an  lU- 
Informed  purchaser  of  the  competitors 
wares.  Consumer  reports  can  be  as  useful  in 
defense  as  they  are  elsewhere. 
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APPENDIX 

I,  INCREMENTAL  COSTS  OF  THE  WAR  IN  VIETNAM 

TABLE  l.-ESTIIVIATED  PEAK  INCREMENTAL  COST  OF  THE  WAR  IN  VIETNAM 

Billions  of 
current 

Type  of  expenditure:  "^ol'^'S' 

800,000  militciry  personnel  at  $12,000  per  man  per  year 9.6 

250,000  civilian  personnel  at  J10,000  per  man  per  year 2.5 

Ground,  air,  and  naval  ordnance 5.2 

500  aircraft  at  $3,000,000  per  aircraft  (average) 1.5 

Replacement  of  land  force  equipment  and  supplies  (U.S.  and  ARVN) 1.3 

Otfier  procurement 1.0 

Construction _ 1.0 

Transportation,  petroleum,  oil,  and  lubricants 1.0 

I  Details  do  not  add  to  total  because  of  rounding, 

TABLt  2.~£STIMATED  MANPOWER  REQUIREMENTS  AND  INCREMENTAL  COSTS  OF  THE 
WAR  IN  VIETNAM.  FISCAL  YEARS  1968-72' 

(Cost  items  in  millions  of  current  dollars] 
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II.  COSTS  OF  THE  STRATEGIC  NUCLEAR  FORCES 


TABLE  l.-ESTH*1ATED  COST  OF  THE  STRATEGIC  NUCLEAR  FORCES  BY  PROGRAM.  FISCAL 

YEAR  1971 

(In  billions  of  dollars) 


Program 


Tebl 


Strategic 
forces 


Item 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


Military  personnel: 

In  Vietnam. 536,100  538,200  380.000  200,000  50,000 

In  line  of  communications  and 

framing   263,900  233.447  180,714  120,714  20,000 

Civilian  personnel.. 250,000  227,771  167,794  111.894  10.000 

Total  personnel 1,050,000  999,418  728.508  432.608  80.000 

Cost  of  military  personnel: 

InVietnam-'.    17.477  17,545  12,388  6,520  1,630 

In  line  ol  communications  and 

trainings..                3,167  2,801  2,169  1,449  240 

Cost  ol  civilian  personnel* 2,500  2,278  1.678  1,119  100 

Total  incremental  cost 23,144  22,624  16,235  9,008  1,970 


Strategic  forces 

General  purpose  forces 

Intelligence  and  communications. 

Airlift  and  sealift 

National  Guard  and  Reserve  Forces 

Research  and  development 

Central  supply  and  maintenance 

Training,  medical,  and  other  general  personnel  activities. 

Administration  and  associated  activities. 

Support  of  other  nations. 

Total  obligational  authority 


7.9  7.9 

24.7  

5.2  2.6 

1.5  

2.5  

5.4  2.2 

8.4  1.9' 
12.6                   3.0 

1.5  .4 
2.5 

72. 3  18. 0 


TABLE  2.-ESTIMATED  COST  OF  THE  STRATEGIC  NUCLEAR  FORCES   BY  MAJOR  SYSTEfO, 

FISCAL  YEAR  1971 


lln  billions  of  current  dollars) 


System 


Cost> 


I  The  manpower  data  in  ttiis  table  are  end-of-year  figures,  and  the  costs  developed  from  them 

represent  annual  rates  of  outlay  at  yearend. 

'  $32,600  per  man  per  year,  based  on  an  average  annual  rate  of  $12,000  per  man  for  pay  and 
allowances,  and  average  annual  combat  costs  per  man  of  $20,600. 

'  $12,000  per  man  per  year, 

•  $10,000  per  man  per  year. 

TABLE  3.-EXPENDITURE  LEVELS  FOR  ILLUSTRATIVE  VIETNAM  DISENGAGEMENT 
PROGRAM.  FISCAL  YEARS  1969-75 


Item 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

Military  personnel  (thousands  of  men) 

Incremental  outlays  (billions  ol  dollars)... 

538 

23 

380 
17 

200 
11 

50 
3 

0 
1.5 

0 

1 

0 

1 

TABLE  4.    DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  ESTIMATES  OF  THE  INCREMENTAL  COSTS  OF  THE  WAR 

|ln  billions  of  current  dollars] 


Fiscal  year 
1969 


Fiscal  year 
1970 


Military  personnel   5,666  5.375 

Operation  and  maintenance 6,488  5,438 

Procurement ,..  8, 757  6.283 

R.D.T.  &  E 139  112 

Military  construction 494  220 

Total 21,544  17,428 


TABLE  5.-DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  ESTIMATES  OF  THE  COSTS  OF  THE  WAR  BY  MILITARY 

SERVICE 

[In  billions  of  current  dollars] 

Percent  change  in 
non-SEA  costs  over 
Fiscal  year  1965    Fiscal  year  1969    Fiscal  year  1970        fiscal  year  1965 


SEA 

Other 

SEA 

Other 

SEA 

Other 

Fiscal 
year 
1969 

Fiscal 
year 
1%5 

Army. 

Navy...:;;::;;:: 

Air  Force 

Defensewide 

11.6 
13.2 
18.1 
4.2  . 

11.5 
4.4 
5.6 

13.6 
18.1 
20.3 
5.3  . 

9.8 

3.4 
4.2 

14.6 
18.9 
20.5 
5.6  .. 

-1-17 
+37 
+12 

-26 
+43 
+13 

Total 

47.1 

21.5 

57.1 

17.4 

59.6 

+21 

+27 

Minnteman  and  Titan ., 3.1 

Polaris 2.6 

Heavy  bombers  , 3.5 

Air  Force  air  defense  system ;:;      3.0 

Army  air  defense  .. 4 

Anti  ballistic  missile  defense.. 1.8 

Intelligence  and  communications 3.5 

Civil  defense 1 

Total 18.0 

■System  costs  reflect  not  only  direct  program  costs,  but  also  indirect  support  costs. 

Ill,  COSTS  OF  THE  BASELINE  GENERAL  PURPOSE  FORCES 

TABLE  l.-ESTIMATED  COST  OF  THE  BASELINE  GENERAL  PURPOSE  FORCES  BY  PROGRAM, 

FISCAL  YEAR  1971. 

]ln  billions  ol  current  dollars) 


Program 


Strategic  forces 

General  purpose  forces 

Intelligence  and  communications 

Airlift  and  sealitt.       

National  Guard  and  Reserve  Forces 

Research  and  development. 

Central  supply  and  maintenance 

Training,  medical,  and  other  general  personnel  activities. 
Support  ol  other  nations 


General 

purpose 

Total 

forces 

7.9 

24.7 

215 

5.2 

2.6 

1.5 

1.2 

2.5 

2.0 

5.4 

3.2 

8.4 

5.1 

1.5 

1.0 

2.5 

0.7 

Total  obligational  authority. 


72.3 


44.0 


TABLE  2.— ESTIMATED  COST  OF    THE    BASELINE  GENERAL  PURPOSE  FORCES  BY  MAJOR 
SYSTEM,  FISCAL  YEAR  1971. 

[In  billions  of  current  dollars] 


System 


Cost' 


Army  divisions  . 13.6 

Marine  division  wings 4.0 

Guard  and  Reserve  Forces 3.3 

Navy  air  wings 7.2 

Air  Force  air  wings 8.4 

Antisubmarine  and  antiaircraft  warfare  at  sea  (ASW  and  AAW) 3.8 

Amphibious,  fire  support,  and  minelaying  forces l.l 

Airlift  and  sealilt 2.0 

Military  assistance 7 

Total 44.0 

1  System  costs  Include  not  only  direct  program  costs,  but  also  R.  &  D.  and  indirect  support  costs. 
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TABLE  3- ALLOCATION  OF  BASELINE  GENERAL  PURPOSE  FORCES   BY  GEOGRAPHIC 
CONTINGENCY  AS  OF  1970 


Type  of  force 


Europe 


Asia 


Western 
Hemj-    Strategic 
spliere       reserve 


Active  Army  divisions. 

Active  Marine  division'wings 

Guard  and  Reserve  Forces 

Navv  air  wings  '    .   .-     

Air  Force  air  winjjs  

ASWand  AAW  forces-  -- 

Amphibious  and  other  (orces  (percent).. 

Airlift  and  seaiilt  forces  (percent) 

Military  assistance  (percent)  


7  6  I  2^4 

I  2 

7 2 

4  6  1  * 

16  7  

50  50 

33  67  

50  50 

30  70 


Total 


16^4 
3 

9 

IS 

23 
100 
100 
100 
100 


1  All  attack  earners  on  station  (2  in  the  Atlantic,  3  In  the  Pacific)  and  their  immediate  backup 
carriers  are  allocated  to  Europe  and  Asia. 
•'  Excluding  escorts  tor  the  attack  carriers. 

TABLE  4.-ALL0CATI0N  OF  COSTS  OF  BASELINE  GENERAL  PURPOSE  FORCES  BY  GEOGRAPHIC 
CONTINGENCY.  FISCAL  YEAR  1971' 

[In  billions  of  1971  dollars! 


Type  of  force 


Europe 


Asia 


Western 
Hemi-     Strategic 
sphere       reserve 


ToUl 


Active  Army  divisions 5.  8 

Active  Marine  divlsion/wings 1.  * 

Guard  and  Reserve  forces 25 

Navy  air  wings. 1-9 

Air  Force  air  wings 5.8 

ASWand  AAW  forces 19 

Amphibious  and  other  forces .4 

Airlift  and  sealitt  forces... 1.0 

Military  assistance .2 

Total 20.9 


5.1  0.8  1.9 

2.6  

.7 

2.9  .5  1.9 

2.6  

1.9  

.7  

1.0  

.5  

17.3  1.3  4.5 


13.6 
4.0 
3.2 
7.2 
8.4 
3.8 
1.1 
2.0 
.7 


44.0 


1  Excluding  the  incremental  costs  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

TABLE  5. -AN  ALTERNATIVE  ALLOCATION  OF  COSTS  OF  BASELINE  GENERAL  PURPOSE 
FORCES  BY  GEOGRAPHIC  CONTINGENCY,  FISCAL  YEAR  1971  i 

lln  billions  of  1971  doHarsi 


Type  of  force 


Un- 
allocated   Europe 


Asia 


Western 
Hemi-     Strategic 
sphere       reserve 


Total 


Active  Army  divisions.. 

Active  Marine  di/ision'wings... 


5.5 

1.0 


4.8 
2.6 


0.8 


1.8 


12.9 
3.6 


Type  of  force 


Western 
Un-  Hemi-   Strategic 

allocated    Europe       Asia       sphere      reserve        Total  . 


National  Guard  and  Reserve  forces. 2.5 

Navy  air  wings 1.7 

Air  Force  air  wings 5.4 

ASW  and  AAW  forces 1-8 

Amphibious  and  other  forces 2 

Airlift  and  seal  if  t  forces 1.0 

Research  and  development 3.0 


2.7 

2.6 

1.8 

.8 

1.0 


.5 


.7 
1.8 


3.2 
6.7 
8.0 
3.6 
1.0 
1.0 
3.0 


ToUI. 


3.0        19.1 


16.3 


1.3 


4.3 


44.0 


>  Excluding  the  incremental  costs  of  the  war  In  Vietnam. 


Ill.-DEFENSE  BUDGET  OPTIONS 


TABLE  l.-STRUCTURE  OF  DEFENSE   BUDGET  OPTIONS  (EXCLUDING  VIETNAM  COSTS), 

FISCAL  YEAR  1971 

|ln  billions  of  1971  dollars) 


Medium- 

risii 

Con- 

Medium- 

option 

Baseline 

servative 

risk 

(streim- 

option 

option 

option 

lined) 

Strategic  nuclear  forces: 

Minuteman  and  Titan 

Polaris   

Heavy  bombers 

Air  Force  air  defense 

Army  air  defense 

Antiballistic  missile  defense 

Intelligence  and  communications 

Civil  defense 

Subtotal 

General  purpose  forces: 

Active  Army  divisions 

Marine  division/wings 

Guard  and  Reserve  forces 

Navy  tactical  air  wings 

Air  Force  tactical  air  wings 

ASW  and  AAW  forces 

Amphibious  and  other  forces 

Airlift  anil  sealift. 

Military  assistance 

Subtotal...  

Grand  total 62.0 


3.1 

3.1 

2.3 

2.3 

2.6 

3.6 

4.9 

4.1 

.4 

2.6 

2.9 

2.4 

.3 

2.6 

3.5 

2.9 

3.0 

2.4 

.4 

.3 

1.8 

3.8 
3.5 
.6  .. 

.5 
3.0 

.5 

3.5 

3.0 

.1 

18.0 

24.0 

14.0 

14.0 

13.6 

17.7 

8.7 

8.0 

4.0 

5.4 

4.0 

4.0 

3.3 

3.2 

3.2 

3.2 

7.2 

8.7 

4.2 

3.2 

8.4 

10.4 

7.3 

6.6 

3.8 

3.8 

3.3 

2.7 

1.1 

1.1 

.6 

.6 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

.7 

.7 

.7 

.7 

44.0 

53.0 

34.0 

31.0 

77.0 


43.0 


45.0 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  on  a  superlative 
speech.  I  wish  that  the  Senate  had  been 
in  full  attendance  while  the  speech  was 
delivered,  because  I  think  it  is  the  Itind 
of  speech  that  all  of  us  in  the  Senate 
should  hear  and  ponder. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  has  done  an 
extraordinar>'  leadership  job  in  organiz- 
ing and  providing  for  the  Senate  this 
remarkable  analysis  of  our  defense 
budget  in  his  "Members  of  Congress  for 
Peace  Through  Law"  organization,  and 
I  would  hope  that  as  much  of  that  docu- 
ment as  possible — in  fact,  all  of  it  if  pos- 
sible— could  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
I  understand  the  Senator  did  summarize 
some  of  the  points  in  his  speech,  and 
that  was  put  into  the  Record. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Would  it  be  possible 
for  the  Senator  to  put  all  of  that  into  the 
Record?  I  think  it  is  very  important  and 
significant  that  it  should  be  made  part 
of  the  permanent  Record,  and  it  does 
pertain  to  the  particular  measure  on 
which  we  are  about  to  vote. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  his  generous  com- 
ments. I  am  proud  to  be  associated  with 


the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  in  his  many 
attempts  to  evaluate  our  military  spend- 
ing commitments. 

In  response  to  the  Senator's  specific 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  full 
report  will  be  placed  In  the  Record,  at 
our  next  meeting  of  the  ■Membe'-s  of 
Congress  for  Peace  through  Law,"  we 
will  make  that  determination  and  act 
accordingly. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  While  I  may  not  be 
present  at  that  meeting,  I  would  request 
the  Senator  to  vote  my  proxy  in  favor. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  am  sure  the  mate- 
rial from  the  report  itself  is  available  to 
Members  of  Congress,  and  we  will  see  to 
it  that  each  Member  Is  presented  vvith  a 
copy. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  position  taken 
by  the  Senator  from  Oregon  is  easily 
misrepresented  and  misunderstood.  I 
think  many  people  have  the  general  im- 
pression that  those  of  us  who  favor  re- 
ducing military  expenditures  this  year 
are  somehow,  in  some  way,  expecting  to 
reduce  the  real  force  and  effectiveness  of 
our  military  forces  in  fulfilling  our  obli- 
gations in  the  world  and  In  defending 
this  coimtry. 

The  great  thing  about  the  Senator's 
speech  is  that  he  was  meticulous ;  he  was 
very  careful  in  explaining  precisely 
where  these  reductions  could  come  with- 


out in  any  way  inhibiting  this  country 
from  having,  first,  a  believable,  effective 
strategic  deterrent,  and,  second,  general 
purpose  forces  capable  of  fighting  a 
major  war  and  a  minor  war  at  the  same 
time,  and  in  addition  continuing  even  at 
the  present  level,  or  at  the  level  plarmed 
by  the  administration,  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. 

So  there  is  nothing  in  the  Senator's 
proposal — by  which,  as  I  understand,  he 
said  we  could  cut  $10  to  S15  billion  from 
the  defense  budget — that  would  in  any 
way  cripple  or  limit,  reduce  the  effec- 
tiveness of,  or  really  affect  our  military 
operations.  I  think  it  is  very  important 
to  get  this  idea  across. 

It  is  especially  useful  that  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  tied  this  in  with  the  Nixon 
doctrine  enunciated  at  Guam.  As  he  says, 
if  we  pursue  that  policy  and  the  policy 
enimciated  also  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense of  being  capable  of  fighting  a  one- 
plus  war,  instead  of  having  $43  billion 
for  a  general  purpose  force,  we  could 
have  $34  billion  for  a  general  purpose 
force,  and  economize  to  the  extent  of  $9 
billion  right  there. 

In  addition,  of  course,  the  very  care- 
fully documented  and  developed  analysis 
provided  by  the  "Members  of  Congress 
for  Peace  Through  Law"  which  the  Sen- 
ator heads  shows  how  we  can  reduce  cer- 
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tain  of  our  strategic  weapons  without  re- 
ducing OLU'  effective  deterrent. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
spond to  the  Senator  by  stating  this  one 
point.  The  Senator  has  reiterated  in  a 
very  accurate  way  the  simple  fact  that 
those  of  us  who  have  given  time  and 
effort  to  an  analysis  of  our  defense  spend- 
ing program  have  every  degree  of  desire 
to  have  adequate  and  appropriate  de- 
fense lor  this  Nation,  such  as  any  other 
Senato^  any  other  Representative,  or 
any  other  citizen  wants  for  his  country. 

Somehow,  there  has  developed  in  this 
Nation  the  attitude  that  to  question  the 
dollar  requests  from  the  Pentagon  Is  to 
undermine  the  Nation's  security.  By  ac- 
ceding to  that  kind  of  determination,  we 
are  failing  to  uphold  our  constitutional 
responsibilities  as  Members  of  Congress, 
because,  again,  as  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin knows,  article  I,  section  8  of  the 
Constitution  clearly  places  upon  the 
shoulders  of  Congress  the  responsibility 
to  raise  the  militia,  determine  the  size 
of  the  militia,  and  appropriate  money  for 
the  militia,  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  all 
the  military  forces.  It  is  very  interesting 
to  note  that  in  this  Constitution  we  have 
come  to  revere  and  recognize  as  one  of 
the  greatest  dociunents  ever  written  by 
man,  Congress  is  specifically  prohibited 
from  making  appropriations  for  militai-y 
expenditures  for  more  than  two  years. 

So,  as  Alexander  Hamilton  once  ob- 
served in  one  of  his  writings,  if  Congress 
is  Incautious  enough  to  make  appropria- 
tions and  give  that  kind  of  long-range 
commitment  to  the  Executive,  it  should 
be  required  to  at  least  review  those  com- 
mitments every  2  years. 

So  I  think  we  must  get  across  the  mes- 
sage that  we  have  this  constitutional 
duty  to  uphold  the  needs  of  the  militarj-; 
but,  by  the  same  token,  we  must  make 
evaluations  independently  of  the  mili- 
tary requests,  without  Inhibiting  or 
threatening  or  placing  In  jeopardy  our 
national  defense. 

Second,  I  think  it  must  be  clearly  un- 
derstood that  in  line  with  the  statements 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr.  Laird, 
when  he  has  so  clearly  enunciated  the 
hope,  the  plan,  and  the  program  to  move 
to  a  reduction  from  this  two-and-one- 
half  war  contingency  to  a  one-and-one- 
half  and  perhaps  only  a  one-war  con- 
tingency, we  are,  in  line  with  the  enunci- 
ation of  the  Nixon  doctrine,  attempting 
to  advocate  and  furnish  the  military  ca- 
pacity necessary  to  fulfill  that  kind  of 
announced  policy,  and  the  direction  that 
the  Defense  Department  wants  to  move. 

So  often,  again,  it  is  implied  that  if  we 
question  the  Defense  Department's  re- 
quests, we  are  immediately  putting  our- 
selves in  juxtaposition  to  the  objective 
of  over-all  national  security;  and  that 
is  not  necessarily  so.  I  feel  that  we  are  in 
concert  with  the  Defense  I>epartment 
and  the  President's  announced  policies 
and  directions  by  proposing  these  cuts. 

Lastly.  I  think  within  the  whole  mat- 
ter of  national  security,  we  must  bear 
in  mind  the  fact  that  total  national  se- 
curity is  not  found  In  our  military  hard- 
ware alone;  that  a  nation  can  have  the 
most  superior  military  hardware  and, 
without  the  will,  without  the  conunlt- 
ment,  without  the  strength  of  the  people 


within  that  nation's  boundaries,  the  mili- 
tary hardware  can  be  of  little  protection 
against  would-be  aggressors,  or  can 
mean  very  little  in  the  overall  effort  to 
carry  on  certain  international  policies. 

I  need  not  recite  historj'.  but  I  can 
recall,  as  can  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin. I  am  sure,  the  simple  facts  leading 
up  to  World  War  n.  where  France  had 
the  finest  equipped  army  on  the  Conti- 
nent of  Europe,  the  Maginot  line  was 
considered  to  be  an  impregnable  defense, 
and  that  somehow,  when  Paris  fell, 
everyone  was  standing  around  wonder- 
ing how  it  happened  with  all  this  mili- 
tary supremacy  and  superiority. 

Now  the  French  historians — not  Amer- 
ican nor  German  historians,  but  French 
historians — are  beginning  to  tell  us,  from 
their  analysis  of  the  documents  and  the 
relevant  data,  that  the  one  most  Im- 
portant single  element  missing  In  that 
peri(xi  of  France's  history  was  the  in- 
ternal will  and  the  strength  of  her  peo- 
ple. 

That  is  what  I  fear  in  this  country  to- 
day, that  we  have  reached  a  point  where 
our  people,  because  of  lack  of  adequate 
education,  health  services,  housing,  and 
environmental  protection,  all  of  these 
factors  have  led  to  disenchantment,  to 
alienation,  to  polarization,  and  that  this 
is  a  greater  threat  to  our  national  secu- 
rity than  anything  we  face  outside  our 
own  borders. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
stressed  this  once  again,  because  I  think 
this  factor  has  been  too  frequently  over- 
looked. There  is  a  feeling  even  on  the 
part  of  some  Members  of  Congress,  ap- 
parently, that  the  details  involved  in 
national  defense  expenditures  are  none 
of  Congress'  business,  that  we  do  not 
know  enough,  we  are  not  scientists  or 
military  men,  so  it  is  really  not  our  busi- 
ness to  be  concerned  with  them.  I  am  glad 
the  Senator  referred  to  the  wisdom  of 
our  Pounding  Fathers  in  saying  that 
Congress  cannot  appropriate  for  mili- 
tary spending  for  more  than  2  years. 

This  is  our  business  and  our  duty.  We 
cannot  escape  from  it.  The  executive  de- 
partment has  no  right  to  spend  money 
without  Congress  determining  how  much 
money.  The  Constitution  is  explicit  and 
clear  tliat  this  is  our  responsibility  and 
our  duty,  and  we  carmot  escape  from 
it. 

So  important  is  the  last  p>oint  raised 
by  the  Senator  from  Oregon  that  I  be- 
lieve it  cannot  be  overemphasized  that 
the  real  strength  of  oiir  country  is  not 
our  militaiy  strength — though  that  is 
important,  and  we  have  to  have  it — but 
the  real  strength  of  this  country  is  in 
the  unity  of  our  people,  the  attitude  of 
our  people,  the  ability  of  our  people. 
There  is  no  question  that  if  we  expand 
$72  billion  in  the  militaiy  and  starve  our 
education,  starve  our  attempts  to  rebuild 
our  cities,  our  housing,  and  do  not  give 
millions  of  Americans  hope  and  a  feeling 
that  they  have  a  future — this  weakens, 
enfeebles  our  country  in  many  ways. 

I  also  think  the  Senator's  speech  was 
helpful  in  pointing  out  how  to  get  an  all- 
volunteer  Army.  The  Nixon  administra- 
tion has  very  wisely  Eind  very  construc- 
tively said  that  it  favors  an  all-volun- 


teer Army.  They  deserve  a  lot  of  credit 
for  that,  because  many  have  opposed  it. 
The  administration  is  moving  in  that  di- 
rection, and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
has  pointed  out  how  they  can  move  more 
efficiently  and  quickly  in  that  direction. 
The  way,  really,  is  to  end  the  Vietnam 
war.  But,  short  of  that,  to  the  extent 
that  they  feel  they  cannot  end  the  war 
quickly,  they  can  also  approach  a  volim- 
teer  Army  by  reducing  our  uimecessary 
Asiatic  area  and  living  up  to  the  notion 
of  a  one-plus  war.  If  they  do  that,  they 
reduce  the  manpower  commitments. 

The  Senator's  proposals  would  also 
provide  the  savings  which  will  make  It 
possible  for  higher  pay.  greater  incen- 
tive, for  people  to  volimteer  and  to  en- 
courage them  to  stay  in  the  Army,  to 
make  it  a  career  and  to  make  it  prac- 
tical; because  it  is  true  that  it  probably 
would  require  the  higher  pay  to  make 
this  feasible,  and  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment, which  he  Is  going  to  press  later 
in  this  debate,  acknowledges  that. 

One  or  two  other  points:  I  was  glad 
the  Senator  pointed  out  something  I  have 
overlooked  and  which  I  think  many 
Members  of  Congress  have  overlooked. 
We  continue  to  maintain  the  ability  to 
fight  against  Russia  in  a  conventional 
war  at  sea.  and  this  is  Immensely  expen- 
sive. The  likelihood  that  we  are  going  to 
have  a  conventional  war  with  Russia  at 
sea  is  not  jiist  remote — it  is  virtually  im- 
possible. Such  a  war  would  quickly  de- 
velop into  a  nuclear  war.  So  far  as  a  war 
with  any  other  power  is  concerned,  our 
Navy  is  so  overwhelmingly  powerfiU  that 
it  is  greater  in  virtually  every  respect 
than  all  the  other  navies  in  tlie  world 
combined. 

China  does  not  have  a  navy  to  speak 
of.  Their  navy  is  a  tiny  fraction  of  what 
our  Navy  is.  They  do  have  some  sub- 
marines. I  do  not  mean  to  overlook  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  big  country,  but  they 
do  not  have  the  capability  to  fight  a  sea 
war.  We  can  also  save  in  this  way. 

I  also  conpratulate  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  in  not  only  stressing  the  im- 
portance of  a  balanced  defense  effort, 
recognizing  our  domestic  respoasibilities, 
but  also  that  the  military  expenditures 
are  principally  responsible  for  our  infla- 
tion. This  was  a  finding,  one  that  I  sup- 
port, on  the  basis  of  extensive  hearings 
by  our  Joint  Economic  Committee.  The 
cut  so  far  in  our  military  spendins — 
and  it  is  a  cut — is  entirely  accountable 
by  the  reduction  in  Vietnam.  The  notion 
that  many  people  have  that  we  have 
cut  back  on  the  Military  Establishment 
elsewhere  in  the  world  is  wronii.  A.s  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  have  reduced  our  ac- 
tual spending  in  1970  over  1969  by  only 
approximately  1  percent,  on  the  basis 
of  figures  that  have  been  out  a  day  or 
two.  The  cutback  in  Vietnam  is  account- 
able for  a  great  deal  more  than  that. 
Even  if  we  allow  for  the  inflation,  the 
additional  cost  because  of  inflation  in 
physical  terms  to  the  Military  Establish- 
ment outside  of  Vietnam  is  bigger  now 
and  wrlll  be  bigger  on  the  basis  of  the 
budget  before  us  than  it  was  in  1969  or 
in  1970,  given  the  fact  that  Vietnam  Is, 
we  hope  and  pray  and  expect,  being 
phased  out. 
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Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  am  grateful  for  the 
Senator's  remarks. 

Would  the  Senator  not  also  agree  that, 
although  the  claim  is  made  frequently 
today  that  this  budget  is  now  the  first 
budget  in  many  years  in  which  we  are 
spending  more  on  the  domestic  level  than 
for  defense  and  military  purposes — 
if  that  figure  can  be  proved  with 
numbers — it  is  not  to  be  implied  that 
it  is  because  of  a  reduction  in  the  mili- 
tary spending  as  much  as  it  has  been  a 
greater  growth  within  some  of  our  do- 
mestic programs  that  are  long  overdue 
and  were  pushed  through  with  a  great 
deal  of  difficulty  even  through  Congress, 
in  order  to  achieve  some  of  the  objec- 
tives of  meeting  people's  needs,  and  that 
it  is  not  by  deliberateness  or  by  design 
that  a  cut  has  been  made  in  military 
commitments  or  spending,  except  for 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes.  Also,  it  is  on  the 
ba^is  of  very  arbitrary  definition  and  de- 
termination of  w'hat  military  expendi- 
tures really  are.  For  example.  It  leaves 
out  of  account  the  entire  interest  on  the 
national  debt. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Eleven  percent  of  the 
budget. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Some  people  argue 
that  80  percent  of  the  interest  on  the 
national  debt — Arthur  Burns,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board — is 
because  of  war,  and  that  interest  con- 
stituted a  terriflfc  increase  this  past  year. 
It  was  an  increase  from  $16  or  $17  billion 
to  approximately  $20  billion. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Eleven  percent  of  the 
budget. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Also,  the  fact  that 
many  of  the.se  programs  have  increased — 
social  security,  for  example,  and  others — 
because  of  inflation,  which  in  turn  has 
been  caused  by  our  excessive  military 
spending. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  do  not  believe  the 
cost  for  running  the  Selective  Service  is 
part  of  the  military  expenditures. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Even  veterans'  ex- 
penditures are  excluded  from  that  figui-e. 

I  apologize  for  taking  so  long.  I  should 
like  to  makke  one  more  point.  I  do  think 
that  what  the  Senator  has  said  today  is 
going  tw  be  enormously  helpful  to  us 
when  ariJ  amendment  comes  up  later  to 
reduce  dnd  limit  overall  spending  by  the 
Defense  Department.  'We  expect  to  offer 
that  amendment.  I  think  the  Senator  has 
made  the  most  effective  speech  in  sup- 
port of  that  kind  of  effort. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  am  proud  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  Senator's  long  and 
effective  efforts  in  the  whole  field  of  mili- 
tary budget  analysis.  I  want  to  take  this 
occasion  to  express  my  appreciation  for 
his  work. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr  President  iMr. 
Cook)  ,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
frain from  congratulating  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  on  the  statement  he  has 
just  made.  I  do  not  think  he  wants  con- 
gratulations. I  do  not  think  that  my  con- 
gratulations call  add  anything  to  the  im- 
portance of  tne  statement.  But,  as  one 
American.  I  can  thank  him  for  his 
statement. 


I  thank  him  for  his  statement  on  sev- 
eral grounds.  One  is  that  somebody  has 
to  look  at  defense  expenditures.  As  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  pointed  out, 
there  has  been  a  feeling  for  too  long  that 
to  question  the  cost  was  to  question 
patriotism. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  injimction  to 
the  Senate  by  a  very  great  American,  a 
former  majority  leader  of  the  Senate, 
Robert  A.  Taft  of  Ohio,  shortly  before 
his  death,  at  a  time  when  he  was  serving 
as  majority  leader,  the  leader  of  the  Re- 
publican Party,  at  a  time  when  tliere  was 
a  Republican  President,  enjoined  upon 
the  Senate  the  duty,  in  his  words,  of 
severe  scrutiny  of  defense  budgets.  That 
Republican  President,  President  Eisen- 
hower, during  whose  administration 
Senator  Taft  was  majority  leader,  has 
left  to  the  entire  American  people  the 
duty  of  accomplishing  Senator  Taf  t's  se- 
vere scrutiny  of  military  expenditures. 

So  I  think  that  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon has  been,  as  I  have  suggested,  ful- 
filling that  duty,  which  is  important  for 
all  Americans  and  which,  far  from  be- 
ing in  any  way  unpatriotic,  is  in  fact  a 
very  necessary  duty  of  every  patriot. 

The  second  point  the  Senator  made 
which  I  think  is  also  extremely  im- 
portant IS  that  there  has  to  be  a  balance. 

At  a  later  stage  in  debate,  I  am  go- 
ing to  speak  more  about  this  subject. 
However,  I  am  so  glad  the  Senator  has 
laid  the  groundwork  for  it,  because  there 
does  have  to  be  a  balance.  'We  have  got  to 
get  away  from  this  business  of  jagged 
charts  where,  in  moments  of  excitement 
and  emotion,  we  spend  billions  of  dollars, 
and  then  in  other  moments  we  chop  off 
expenditures,  disrupt  the  defense  estab- 
lishment, and  disassemble  defense  indus- 
tries. That  is  not  real  economy.  That  is 
where  the  art  of  management  is  impor- 
tant. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  has  been  so 
right  to  emphasize  the  need  for  balance. 

Again.  I  add  my  thanks  for  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  a  patriotic  duty. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Maryland, 
my  friend.  Mr.  Mathms.  I  am  also  grate- 
ful for  his  contribution  and  especially  for 
his  focusing  upon  the  words  of  Senator 
Taft  during  the  time  of  a  Republican 
administration  when  one  of  the  great 
Americans  of  all  time.  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower, was  in  the  'White  House. 

Talking  about  the  balance  in  our  na- 
tional expenditure  programs.  I  am  re- 
minded by  his  reference  to  Senator  Taft 
and  President  Elsenhower  of  some  vital 
words  presented  to  the  American  people 
for  their  thinking  by  President  Eisen- 
hower in  hi.<:  farewell  address,  when  he 
said  that  the  time  can  be  reached  in 
military  spending  when  additions  to  the 
military  budget,  far  from  strengthening 
the  national  security,  may  actually 
weaken  it. 

Pre-sident  Eisenhower  continued  to  ex- 
press his  thoughts  by  saying  that  the 
true  national  security  of  a  nation  is 
founded  upon  the  moral  and  economic 
structure  of  a  people  and  not  on  military 
hardware  alone. 

Thus.  I  think  this  is  a  time  in  Ameri- 
can history  when  we  have  reached  the 


point  where  additions  to  the  military 
budget,  far  from  strengthening  the  na- 
tional security,  may  actually  be  weaken- 
ing it,  to  quote  not  only  a  distinguished 
general  but  a  distinguished  President  of 
the  United  States  and  a  very  distin- 
guished patriot,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 
I  am  very  grateful  again  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  for  his  comments, 
and  will  look  forward  to  his  further  dis- 
cussion of  a  subject  In  which  we  both 
share  concern,  as  well  as  great  concern 
for  the  national  defense  of  this  countrj'. 


RECESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  'West  'Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair, 
with  the  understanding  that  the  recess 
not  extend  beyond  3:15  p.m.  todav. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cook).  'Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Tliereupon,  at  3:01  p.m..  the  Senate 
took  a  recess,  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  3:08  p.m., 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  <  Mr.  Cook)  . 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  MILITARY  PROCURE- 
MENT AND  OTHER  PURPOSES 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  17123)  to 
authorize  appropriations  during  the  fis- 
cal year  1971  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  and  tracked  com- 
bat vehicles,  and  other  weapons,  and  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  authorized  personnel  strength 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  amendment 
to  H.R.  17123,  which  will  be  submitted 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Michigan 
'  Mr.  Hart  )  and  myself  on  Monday  next, 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

On  page  7.  line  1,  strike  out  "$1,031,600.- 
000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  •■$838,600,000." 

On  page  16.  line  8.  strike  out  '■$322,000,000  ' 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  '•$192,800,000". 

On  page  17,  beginning  with  line  15,  strike 
out  all  down  through  line  5  on  page  18,  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  402.  (a)  No  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  or  any  other  Act  may  be  obli- 
gated or  expended  In  connection  with  de- 
ployment of  the  Safeguard  Anti-Ballistic 
Missile  System,  or  any  part  or  component 
thereof,  at  any  site  other  than  the  two  sites 
at  which  deployment  was  heretofore  au- 
thorized by  law  (Malmstrom  Air  Force  Base. 
Great  Falls,  Montana,  and  Grand  Forks  Air 
Force  Base,  Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota). 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  apply  to  the  obligation  or  expenditure 
of  funds  for  research,  development,  testing 
and  evaluation  activities  carried  out  In  sup- 
port of  any  advanced  anti-ballistic  missile 
program  at  sites  heretofore  established  for 
such  purposes." 
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Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the  Hart- 
Cooper  amendment  which  will  be  co- 
sponsored  by  other  Senators,  provides  for 
an  authorization  of  $1,027  billion.  These 
funds  may  Ire  expended  for  deployment 
of  the  ABM  system  at  Malmstrom  and 
Grand  Forks,  the  two  sites  authorized 
last  year.  Of  the  total,  $627.2  million  is 
available  for  continuing  phase  I  at 
Malmstrom  and  Grand  Forks,  the  pro- 
totype deployment  which  was  begun  last 
year. 

Also  authorized  was  $35  million  under 
the  amendment,  as  requested  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  for  emplacement  of 
additional  sprint  missiles  at  the  two  sites. 

The  full  amount  of  $365  million  re- 
quested for  research  and  development 
would  be  authorized  for  use  for  that 
purpose  on  the  advanced  ABM  system, 
such  as  the  so-called  dedicated  system; 
specifically  designed  for  Minuteman — a 


system  advocated  by  many  distinguished 
scientists  and  experts. 

Last  year  over  $1  billion  was  authorized 
for  deployment  and,  as  of  May  31,  there 
was  a  $224  million  carryover. 

Mr.  President,  a  table  which  appears 
in  the  committee  report  indicates  the 
funds  requested  and  the  funds  for  phase 

I  that  would  be  available  under  the  Hart- 
Cooper  amendment  as  compared  to  the 
amoimts  requested  for  phase  I  and  phase 

II  and  recommended  by  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee.  The  funds  carried  over 
from  last  year's  authorization  as  of  May 
31  are  indicated  under  table  II. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
tabulations  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


TABLE  1.  SAFEGUARD  PROGRAM  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1971  RELATED  ONLY  TO  PROTECTING  THE 
DETERRENT  AND  NOT  AREA  DEFENSE 


|ln  millions  of  dollars| 

Ptiase  1 

Phase  2 

Due  to 

added 
SPRINTS  at 
GF&MALM 

Due  to  the 

Whiteman 

site 

Due  to  ad- 
vance prep 
Warren 

Due  to 
ottier 

Total 

Authorization: 

RD  T   &  E                           

365.0 

457.4 

8.8 

365.0 

Procurement 

178.0 

15.0  .. 

650.4 

8.8 

MiiiUiy  construction      .    . 

161.0 

35.0 

120.4 

0.4 

8.4 

325.2 

Subtotal  in  bill 

Other  not  subject  to  authorization: 

992.2 

0.6 

8.0 

42.0 

35.0 

298.4 

15.4 

8.4 

1.349.4 
0.6 

Military  construction _._ 

6.1 

3.0 

2.9 

11.0 

2.0 

20.0 

53.0 

Military  psrsonnel 

12.0 

14.0 

Subtotal             

62.6 

35.6' 

6.1 

304.5 

3.0 
18.4 

15.9 
24.3 

87.6 

Total  ABM  program.. 

1.054.8 

1.437.0 

Table  2 

T.4BLE  2 — Funds  from  fiscal  year  1970  that 

remain  unobligated  > 

[In  millions] 

R.D.T.  &  E $70 

Procurement  92.3 

Constnjctlon 62.3 

Total 224.  6 

'Figures  are  as  of  May  31.  1970. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  amendment,  there- 
fore, would  provide  ample  funds — over 
$1  billion — for  demonstrating  any  neces- 
sary bargaining  strength  at  the  SALT 
talks. 

May  I  say  that  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan and  I,  as  well  as  other  Senators  who 
indicate  an  interest  in  this  amendment, 
support  and  want  to  support  in  every 
way  possible  the  success  of  those  talks. 

In  this  year  of  difficult  economic  con- 
ditions, reductions  in  the  Federal  budget 
are  of  considerable  importance.  Our 
amendment  would  save  $322.2  million. 

I  point  out  that  if  the  SALT  talks 
succeed  in  the  near  future,  and  if  the 
United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  agree  on 
what  is  termed  zero  ABM.  no  sites  would 
be  necessary  to  be  deployed,  including 
those  previously  authorized  at  Malm- 
strom and  Grand  Forks. 

There  are  reports — and  I  hope  that 
they  are  true — in  the  press  that  the 
SALT  talks  may  result  quite  soon  in  a 


preliminary  agreement  on  the  limitation 
on  the  ABM,  if  not  a  complete  ban. 

It  has  also  been  reported  that  if  zero 
ABM  IS  not  agreed  to  by  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  ABM  pro- 
tection of  Moscow  and  Washington  re- 
spectively is  likely.  In  either  of  these 
events,  the  requested  deployments  at 
Malmstrom,  Grand  Forks,  Whiteman  or 
Warren  Air  Force  Bases  could  not  be 
used  and  the  work  would  not  go  forward 
at  those  sites 

Deployments  at  Malmstrom  and  Grand 
Forks,  which  our  amendment  would  per- 
mit, would  provide  ample  bargaining 
power  that  the  administration  states  is 
requested. 

I  point  out  that  the  niunber  of  ABM 
missiles  to  be  deployed  at  Malmstrom  and 
Grand  Forks  are  several  times  greater 
than  those  deployed  by  the  Soviets  in  the 
Galosh  system  around  Moscow — which  is 
their  only  ABM  system. 

We  believe  that  our  amendment  is  in 
accord  v\ith  the  proposal  of  the  Secretary- 
of  Defense  to  "fly  before  you  buy"  for 
prototype  development.  It  will  also  as- 
sist the  SALT  talks  without  hindering  the 
ability  of  this  countrj'  to  proceed  with  the 
development  of  an  effective  ABM  system. 
For,  if  the  Soviets  proceed  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  SS-9's  and  other  mis- 
siles, it  may  be  necessary  to  deploy  an  ef- 
fective missile  defense  system. 


In  fact,  most  of  the  scientists  who  have 
testified  on  the  ABM  have  said  that  the 
development  of  an  effective  ABM  system 
Is  of  vital  importance  if  the  land  based 
Minuteman  deterrent  is  to  be  perfected. 
Such  a  system  would  add  to  the  .security 
of  this  Nation.  But  deployment  of  the  in- 
effective Safeguard  system  would  not  add 
to  the  security  of  this  country. 

For  this  reason  we  believe  our  amend- 
ment would  best  meet  the  needs  of  this 
country  at  this  crucial  time  and  in  the 
future  if  the  Soviets  proceed  with  the  de- 
ployment of  the  SS-9's. 

We  will  submit  for  formal  printing  the 
amendment  on  Monday  in  order  to  give 
those  Senators  who  wish  to  cosponsor  the 
amendment  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  <Mr.  Cooper  )  and  I  have 
given  the  most  sober  consideration  to  the 
development  of  the  amendment  we  intro- 
duce today. 

Many  of  us  believe  the  ABM  system 
needs  more  research  and  development — 
that  it  15  a  waste  of  tlie  taxpayers'  money 
not  to  "fly  before  you  buy." 

But  a  number  of  Senators  feel  that 
the  Senate  last  year  gave  the  go-ahead  to 
deployment  at  Grand  Forks  and  Malms- 
trom. and  that  we  should  not  replow  that 
ground. 

So.  believing  as  we  do  that  the  im- 
portant thing  is  to  stop  the  momentum — 
the  buildup,  with  its  enormoas  total  ex- 
pense— we  have  decided  to  confine  our 
amendment  to  eliminating  the  expan- 
sion of  Safeguard  to  Whiteman,  Mo.,  and 
Warren,  Wyo. 

This  amendment  would  strike  only  $322 
million  from  the  Safeguard  authoriza- 
tion recommended  by  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee.  It  would  leave  $1.03 
billion.  We  would  specifically  authorize 
the  $35  million  item  listed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  committee  un- 
der phase  II  for  "added  sprints  at  Grand 
Forks  and  Malmstrom"  since  the  oppo- 
nents of  Safeguard  have  all  along  con- 
tended that  additional  Sprints  were 
needed  at  Grand  Forks  and  Malmstrom. 

But  more  important  than  the  money 
saving,  in  my  book,  is  that  through  this 
amendment  we  offer  an  opportunity  to 
halt  the  seeming  all-out  momentum  to 
install  a  12-sile — or  even  a  14-site — 
Safeguard  system,  the  benefit  of  which 
would  be  negligible  and  the  cost 
enormous. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  PUPILS 
SCORE  BELOW  U.S.  NORMS  IN 
READING  AND  MATH 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  in  the  Washington  Post  there 
appeared  an  article  by  Lawrence  Fein- 
berg  reporting  on  the  tragic  conditions 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  schools. 

The  article  cites  recent  test  results 
released  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
school  system  which  indicate  that  stu- 
dent achievement  in  reading  and  mathe- 
matics is  declining  rather  than  improv- 
ing or  even  remaining  constant. 

This  conclusion  is  based  on  an  anal- 
ysis of  the  California  testing  bureau 
scores  which  compare  the  performance 
of  children  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
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schools   to   that  of   children   in   public 
schools  in  11  other  major  cities. 

The  article  reports  that  by  the  sixth 
grade,  Washington  students  average 
seven-tenths  of  a  year  behind  students 
in  the  other  big  cities,  and  by  the  ninth 
grade,  they  are  1.6  years  behind  their 
counterparts  in  11  other  large  city  sys- 
tems, comparing  the  reading  norms  for 
the  Nation  as  a  whole,  the  students  by 
the  ninth  grade  are  2.2  years  behind. 

That  does  not,  however,  tell  the  whole 
story.  If  one  looks  at  the  table  of  achieve- 
ment broken  down  by  actual  elementary 
and  junior  high  schools,  there  are  many 
elementarj'  schools  in  this  community  in 
which  students  have  such  an  abysmally 
low  level  of  performance  thp.t  it  is  noth- 
ing short  of  an  utter  and  national  dis- 
grace. 

Earlier  this  year  the  U.S.  Senate  creat- 
ed a  Select  Committee  on  Equal  Educa- 
tion which  I  am  privileged  to  chair  and 
on  which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky  <Mr.  Cook),  now  Presiding 
Officer,  serves  with  such  distinction. 

I  think  this  report  states  the  fact  that 
here  in  the  Nation's  Capital  thousands 
and  thousands  of  children  are  being 
doomed  by  being  denied  the  basic  tools 
of  reading  and  arithmetic  which  are 
necessary  for  any  achievement  in  Amer- 
ican society. 

We  spend  a  lot  of  time,  and  rightfully, 
concerned  about  the  crime  rate  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  our  Nation's  Capi- 
tal. It  is  indeed  awful.  Perhaps  we  would 
get  more  action  in  reducing  the  crime 
rate  if  we  were  to  seriously  examine 
these  kinds  of  statistics  that  indicate  the 
tragic  way  in  which  we  are  denying 
children  an  adequate  education  and 
destroying  thousands  of  school  children 
before  they  ever  have  a  chance. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  this  kind  of 
destruction  to  our  schoolchildren  is  far 
more  pervasive  than  many  Americans 
suspect.  It  is  a  matter  also  that  I  feel 
deserves  greater  attention. 

These  statistics  do  not  compare  the 
achievement  of  these  school  children  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  with  school 
children  generally.  They  compare  them 
only  with  the  school  children  in  11  other 
major  cities  which  we  know  also  have 
education  difficulties. 

Even  by  that  standard,  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  doing  so  poorly  that  the 
average  student  in  the  ninth  grade  is 
1.6  years  behind,  and  if  we  compare  the 
Nation  as  a  whole,  he  is  2.2  years  behind. 

The  committee  which  I  chair  wiU 
shortly  be  holding  hearings  on  the  prob- 
lems of  equal  educational  opportunity 
in  northern  cities. 

I  know  of  no  place  where  we  could 
more  appropriately  begin  than  in  the 
Nation's  Capital,  not  only  because  of  the 
tragic  conditions  cited  in  the  report,  but 
n.lso  because,  of  all  the  school  systems  in 
the  coimtry,  this  is  the  one  in  which 
Congress  has  a  special  responsibility  and 
in  which  we  have  especially  failed. 

I  would  suggest  that  this  report  would 
shock  the  conscience  of  the  Congress 
and  of  the  Nation  and  that  this  Nation 
could  respond  in  a  way  which  would 
provide  these  children  an  opportunity  to 


be  a  part  of  the  fullness  of  American 
life. 

Mr.  President,  I  plan  to  make  a  more 
complete  statement  on  this  matter  the 
early  part  of  next  week. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  article  of  Mr. 
Feinberg  which  was  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  this  morning,  together 
with  a  table  on  District  of  Columbia  test 
results  broken  down  by  elementary  and 
junior  high  schools. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  table  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
District  of  Columbla  Pupils  Score  Below 
U.S.   Norms   in   Reading,   Math 
(By  Lawrence  Feinberg) 
Average    reading    achievement    in    Wash- 
ington's elementary  schools  fell  substantially 
this  year,  continuing  a  four-year  decline  that 
has  left  the  school  system  well  below  national 
norms. 

The  city  schools  were  Just  a  few  points 
below  these  norms  in  1966-67. 

Cltywlde  scores  on  standardized  mathe- 
matics tests  are  even  lower  than  those  In 
reading,  but  the  decline  In  these  exams  has 
been  less  steep. 

Results  of  the  nationwide  tests  were  dis- 
closed last  night  at  a  meeting  oi  the  Wash- 
ington school  board.  The  board  also  received 
school-by-school  results  on  a  new  test  com- 
paring Washington  with  the  norms  in  H 
other  big  cities  rather  than  with  national 
standards  that  Include  suburban  and  rural 
school  systems. 

These  results  indicated  that  in  only  23  of 
the  city's  133  elementary  schools  is  the 
median  sixth-grade  reading  level  equal  to  the 
norms  in  the  big  cities.  Only  two  of  Wash- 
ington's 30  junior  high  schools  matched  these 
big-city  standards. 

The  sy&temwide  results  on  the  new  tests, 
prepared  by  the  California  Testing  Bureau, 
show  that  the  median  score  in  reading  for 
Washington's  third-graders  was  four-tenths 
of  a  year  below  the  big-city  norm. 

By  sixth  grade,  Washington  students  aver- 
age seven-tenths  of  a  year  behind  the  other 
big  cities,  and  by  ninth  grade  they  are  1.6 
years  behind. 

Compared  with  the  higher  reading  norms 
for  the  nation  as  a  whole,  the  Washington 
students  are  2.2  years  behind. 

Because  this  was  the  first  time  the  Cali- 
fornia tests  were  given  In  Washington,  no 
school-by-school  comparisons  can  be  made 
with  previous  years. 

However,  a  systemwlde  comparison  was 
made  by  giving  another  examination,  the 
Sequential  Test  of  Educational  Progress 
(STEP),  to  10  percent  of  the  city's  students, 
selected  at  random.  In  the  third,  sixth,  ninth, 
and  11th  grades. 

The  STEP  tests  previously  had  been  given 
to  all  students,  but  they  are  being  phased 
out  because  local  officials  believe  the  Cali- 
fornia tests  are  better. 

In  the  spring  of  1967  both  fourth-  and 
sixth-graders  In  Washington  had  a  median 
score  in  reading  at  the  47th  percentile  on 
the  STEP  test,  compared  to  the  nationwide 
norm  of  5u. 

This  spring  the  median  for  Washington's 
fourth-graders  was  at  the  31st  percentile 
on  the  test:    for  sixth-graders  it  was  35. 

The  median  Is  the  midpoint  above  which 
are  the  score  of  half  those  taking  the  test 
and  below  which  are  the  scores  of  the  other 
half. 

For  Washington  ninth-graders,  the  median 
was  also  35  in  reading  compared  with  the 
national  median  of  50,  but  it  had  sunk  to 
that    level   one   year   ago.   The   median   for 


ll-graders    here    stayed    unchanged    at    40. 
It  had  been  at  the  45th  jDercentlle  in  1967. 

The  D.C.  medians  in  mathematics  on  the 
STEP  tests  this  year  were  25  for  fourth- 
graders;  29  for  sixth-graders;  24  for  ninth- 
graders,  and  24  for  llth-graders. 

In  1967  the  medians  had  clustered  around 
35. 

In  the  school-by-school  results  on  the 
California  tests,  the  pattern  of  high  and  low 
scores  generally  followed  the  socio-economic 
levels  of  the  students  attending  the  different 
schools. 

Thus.  10  of  the  23  elementary  schools  with 
average  reading  scores  above  the  blg-clty 
norm  of  50  were  located  in  ward  three,  the 
prosperous  area  west  of  Rock  Creek  Park. 

They  are  the  only  elementary  schools  in 
Washington  with  mainly  white  student  en- 
rollments. The  averages  at  some  of  them— 
91  at  Lafayette,  85  at  Murch,  and  79  at 
Stoddert — are  comparable  with  achievement 
levels  in  Bethesda,  which  is  part  of  the 
Montgomery  County  school  system. 

The  Shepard  school.  In  a  prosperous  inte- 
grated area  Just  off  upper  16th  Street  NW, 
averaged  at  the  82d  percentile  in  reading. 
About  70  per  cent  of  its  550  students  are 
Negro;  about  30  per  cent  are  white. 

The  nearby  Takoma  school  averaged  56. 

Other  schools  with  high  scores  were  in 
Negro  middle-class  areas  in  Northeast  Wash- 
ington and  in  upper  Northwest.  Among  them 
were  Bunker  Hill,  Burroughs,  Brlghtwood. 
Keene  and  River  Terrace. 

The  23  elementary  schools  that  received 
Title  One  federal  aid  because  they  are  in 
poverty  areas  generally  had  very  low  scores. 

One  exception  was  Walker-Jones,  at  1st 
and  L  Streets  NW,  with  an  average  reading 
score  of  52.  Walker-Jones  also  scored  high  in 
other  standardized  tests  given  in  previous 
years.  Its  math  scores  were  even  higher  than 
reading  averaging  64.  In  most  schools  mathe- 
matics achievement  scores  were  lower  than 
reading. 

The  two  Junior  highs  whose  ninth-graders 
averaged  above  the  big-city  norms  were  Deal, 
80  In  both  reading  and  math,  and  Gordon, 
52  in  both  subjects.  Deal's  ninth  grade  was 
about  two-thirds  white;  Gordon  had  a  small 
white  majority.  The  two  schools  are  both 
west  of  Rock  Creek  Park  and  are  the  only 
Junior  highs  in  the  city  with  mainly  white 
enrollments. 

Five  Junior  highs  scored  between  the  41st 
and  46th  percentiles.  Four  of  them — Backus, 
Paul,  Rabaut,  and  Taft — are  in  the  semicircle 
of  middle-class  Negro  neighborhoods  In  upper 
Northwest  and  far  Northeast  Washington. 
The  fifth,  Sousa,  is  near  Fort  Dupont  Park 
in  Southeast  Washington. 

The  eight  elementary  schools  in  the  Ana- 
costla  decentralization  project  had  aver- 
age reading  scores  slightly  higher  than  those 
for  the  16  elementary  schools  in  the  model 
schools  division  in  Cardozo,  again  apparently 
reflecting  socio-economic  differences. 

Among  the  Title  One  schools,  half  of  which 
are  in  Cardozo,  those  in  Project  READ,  which 
uses  a  series  of  programmed  work  books,  did 
somewhat  better  than  schools  not  in  the 
project. 

At  Morgan,  the  city's  oldest  community 
controlled  school,  the  results  varied  widely 
between  the  third  and  sixth  grades,  in  con- 
trast to  most  schools  where  the  scores  at 
the  two  levels  were  similar. 

Morgan's  third-graders  scored  at  50  In 
reading  and  60  in  mathematics.  For  sixth 
grade,  the  scores  were  25  for  reading  and  27 
for  mathematics. 

District  of  Columbia  Test  Resxtlts 
The  table  below  gives  reading  and  mathe- 
matics  scores  for   District   elementary  and 
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lunior  high  schools  during  the  last  school 
year.  In  the  elementary  schools,  there  are 
separate  figures  for  third-  and  sixth-graders. 
The  Junior  high  tests  were  given  only  to 
ninth-graders.  Nc  senior  high  school  scores 
were  released  yesteidar. 

The  scores  used  are  mtdlans.  Thus,  If  a 
school's  third-grade  m'viiaii  is  40,  half  the 
third-graders  there  scored  above  40,  half 
below.  The  numbers  ar^  percentiles  but 
they  are  based  on  big-city  norm  of  50  rather 
than  on  national  norms.  Thus,  if  a  school's 
score  is  40,  it  is  ahead  of  two-flfths  of  the 
big-city  schools  across  the  country,  and  be- 
hind three-fifths. 

The  big-city  norms  used  in  this  compila- 
tion are  lower  than  national  norms.  Against 
national  norms.  District  schools  would  score 
lower  than  shown  here. 

There  are  dtywide  figures  at  the  top  of 
both  the  elementary  and  Junior  high  school 
lists. 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 


Readin 

! 

Math 

3d 

6th 

3d 

6th 

Citywide 

34 

36 
34 

30 
30 

3? 

Adams 

24 

26 

Alton         .  

32 

29 

0 

30 
34 

30 

Amidon 

33 

0 

Bancroft 

25 

24 

24 

19 

Barnard 

51 

42 

48 

44 

Beers 

42 

54 

42 

41 

Bennjng 

68 

54 

61 

59 

26 

28 
29 
33 

20 

42 

0 

73 

Blow-Pierce.. 

31 

71 

Bowen 

0 

29 

Brent 

41 

40 

36 

31 

Bnghtwood 

49 

5U 
45 

35 
34 

4h 

Brookland 

30 

38 

Bruce 

30 

33 

26 

31 

Bryan 

42 

3b 
30 

36 
27 

.H3 

Buchanan 

24 

30 

Bundy 

0 

18 

0 

20 

Bunlier  Hill 

53 

59 
63 

40 
59 

bl 

Burroughs 

71 

55 

Burrville 

26 

32 

26 

78 

Carver 

33 

2b 
45 

35 
31 

71 

Clack 

45 

36 

Cleveland 

23 

24 
37 

13 

43 

16 

Congress  Heights 

42 

32 

Cook  .._ 

27 

0 

18 

0 

Cooke 

25 

18 
33 

20 
24 

19 

Crummell 

27 

27 

Davis 

31 

42 

26 

36 

Draper 

37 

29 

35 

27 

Drew... 

31 

28 

27 

23 

Eaton 

80 

32 

69 

77 

Eckington 

27 

32 

23 

30 

Edmonds 

24 

0 

16 

0 

fmery         .          ... 

33 

30 

36 

76 

Fillmore 

62 

/b 
32 

60 
49 

xs 

Gage._  

28 

32 

Garfield 

30 

32 

27 

79 

Garrison 

19 

31 

18 

73 

Gibbs 

32 

28 
22 

26 
19 

7S 

Giddings 

28 

26 

Goding 

28 

28 

21 

7b 

Grant 

0 

65 

0 

63 

Green 

37 

37 

39 

29 

Grimke  

21 

25 

21 

28 

Hard* 

59 

37 

70 

34 

Harris 

24 

30 

31 

31 

Harrison 

21 

25 

24 

20 

Hayes. 

55 

19 

59 

71 

Hearst. 

83 

71 

90 

/9 

Hendley  ... 

31 

36 

30 

30 

Houston 

23 

3! 

22 

7/ 

Hyde 

40 

0 

29 

99 

Jackson 

50 

43 

45 

35 

Janney 

77 

79 

87 

78 

Keene. 

55 

65 
31 

53 
26 

58 

Kenilworth 

36 

22 

Ketcham... 

21 

.3? 

23 

26 

Key 

48 

75 
26 

61 
40 

51 

Kimball 

33 

27 

Kingsman 

48 

33 

49 

40 

Lafayette 

91 

92 

89 

89 

Ungdon.  

38 

37 
0 

32 
0 

M 

Langston 

0 

0 

LaSalle 

62 

55 

50 

49 

Lenox.    

22 

31 
40 

20 
19 

2? 

Lewis... 

31 

38 

Logan... 

30 

26 
21 

33 
25 

18 

Lovejoy 

27 

34 

Ludlow 

17 

23 

24 
71 

19 

27 
68 

?l 

Madison 

28 

71 

Mann... 

79 

67 

Maury 

30 

32 

25 

32 

McGogney. 

27 

?8 

36 

28 

Merritt 

27 

20 
36 

26 
24 

77 

Meyer. 

25 

35 

Miner. 

24 

29 
77 

20 
34 

31 

Monroe. . 

31 

23 

Montgomery 

20 

18 

18 

13 

Read 

ng 

Math 

3d 

6th 

3d 

6th 

Morgan 

50 

25 

60 

27 

Morse. 

21 

39 

30 

20 
24 

7/ 

Moten 

29 

25 

IVlott 

21 

30 

21 

25 

Murch 

84 

86 

79 

82 

r<aile 

21 

33 

18 

31 

Nichols  Avenue. 

46 

0 
36 

41 
38 

II 

Noyes 

33 

82 

Orr 

36 

33 

42 

33 

Oyster 

42 

81 

67 

73 

Park  View             ... 

35 

33 

51 

30 
48 

■<l 

Patterson... 

47 

45 

Payne. 

27 

36 

22 

78 

Peabody 

25 

26 

14 

16 

Perry 

0 

15 

0 

12 

Petworth 

45 

39 

52 

47 

Plummet 

36 

38 
49 

38 
33 

31 

Powell 

41 

44 

Randle  Highlands 

44 

42 

37 

3b 

Raymond 

30 

30 

29 

34 

23 

27 

50 

34 
45 

73 

River  Terrace 

51 

40 

Rudolph 

29 

38 

23 

36 

Savoir 

27 

26 

26 

70 

Seaton 

23 

20 

11 

18 

Shadd 

25 

19 

27 

71 

Shepherd- 

83 

80 

71 

// 

Simmons 

37 

33 

33 

7b 

28 

33 

49 

29 

24 

31 

Slater 

31 

44 

Slowe 

43 

39 

46 

41 

Smothers 

31 

41 
31 
35 

27 
35 

20 

4b 

Stanton      

33 

30 

Stevens 

35 

42 

Stoddert 

79 

80 

81 

8b 

Sumner  . - 

38 

37 
54 

42 
47 

40 

Takoma 

57 

4b 

Taylor 

25 

18 

14 

16 

Thomas. _ 

27 

34 

24 

3b 

25 

18 
36 

31 

30 

71 

Truesdell 

38 

35 

Turner             ... . 

27 

24 
27 

25 
25 

30 

Tyler 

26 

18 

Van  Ness           

28 

31 

55 

25 
66 

7b 

Walker-Jones 

48 

63 

Watkins 

32 

18 
35 
57 

30 
36 
61 

20 

Webb                

38 

31 

West 

68 

47 

Wheatley 

27 

33 

71 

30 

Whiltier    

43 

44 
32 

35 
19 

4b 

Wilson 

24 

73 

Woodridee         

45 

48 

42 

40 
30 

33 

Young 

43 

44 

JUNIOR  HIGHS 
9th  grade 


Reading 


Citywide 

Backus 

Banneker 

Browne... 

Deal 

Douglass 

Eliot 

Evans 

Francis.-  

Garnet-Patterson. 

Gordon.. 

Hamilton 

Hart 

Hine..- 

Jefferson 

Johnson.. 

Kramer 

Langley 

Lincoln 

Macfarland 

Miller- 

Paul 

Rabaut 

Randall 

Roper 

Shaw 

Sousa 

Stuart 

Tatt 

Terrell 

Webster 

Woodson 


Math 


32 

28 

45 

43 

24 

24 

32 

28 

80 

80 

32 

25 

23 

20 

21 

23 

20 

19 

28 

21 

52 

52 

24 

19 

31 

40 

22 

19 

31 

27 

None 

None 

31 

31 

33 

32 

24 

17 

31 

28 

31 

24 

42 

43 

42 

32 

26 

20 

26 

21 

70 

17 

46 

40 

73 

21 

41 

34 

22 

18 

32 

18 

36 

37 

RECESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair, 
with  the  understanding  that  the  recess 
not  extend  beyond  3:30  p.m.  today. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  at  3:21 


p.m.  the  Senate  took  a  recess  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair. 

At  3:30  p.m.,  the  Senate  reassembled 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  I  Mr.  Cook). 


SENATOR     THURMONDS     ROLE 
ASSISTING  SCHOOL  BOARDS 


IN 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning's  Washington  Post  has  alleged 
that  my  staff  members  and  I  had  tried  to 
"sell"  forced  desegregation  plans  to 
South  Carolina  school  districts.  This  al- 
legation is  totally  false,  and  I  denounce 
it  for  what  it  is — a  malicious  fabrica- 
tion. My  staff  and  I  have  acted  only  as 
an  advocate  on  behalf  of  the  school  dis- 
tricts that  have  come  to  us  for  help  in 
obtaining  the  relief  to  which  they  are 
entitled. 

The  Post  bases  its  entire  allegation 
on  anonymous  sources.  I  challenge  the 
Washington  Post  to  produce  these 
anonymous  informants  referred  to  as 
"top  administration  sources."  I  chal- 
lenge the  Post  to  prove  that  I  ever  tried 
to  pressure  any  school  district  to  accept 
any  HEW  plan. 

At  the  request  of  numerous  school  dis- 
tricts. I  have  fought  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  our  public  schools  at  the  hands 
of  ultraliberal  zealots.  On  many  occa- 
sions these  zealots  disregarded  the  law 
and  the  President's  guidelines  in  mak- 
ing totally  unreasonable  demands  upon 
the  school  districts  in  my  State.  My  staff 
and  I  made  ourselves  available  to  the  dis- 
tricts to  assist  them  in  reminding  HEW 
of  the  requirements  of  the  law  and  in 
opposing  these  unreasonable  demands. 
We  did  not  draw  up  any  desegregation 
plans  but  simply  fought  for  HEW's  ap- 
proval of  the  plans  submitt-ed  by  the 
various  school  boards. 

I  have  never  urged  any  school  district 
to  accept  any  plan.  In  fact,  on  nimierous 
occasions,  I  have  suggested  to  school 
trustees  that  they  might  come  closer  to 
getting  justice  by  going  to  cotu-t  if  HEW 
would  not  come  forward  with  reason- 
able plans. 

The  discussions  at  HEW  have  been 
most  trying.  Tlie  HEW  zealots  have  a 
narrow  view  of  their  mission,  and  ignore 
the  factors  involved  in  quality  educa- 
tion. Every  district  is  different,  and  only 
the  local  officials  can  understand  the 
impact  of  extreme  plans  upon  their 
.school  systems.  Tlie  Supreme  Court  has 
not  yet  defined  what  it  means  by  a  uni- 
tary school  system,  but  HEW  does  not 
hesitate  to  impose  its  own  interpretation 
of  this  difficult  question. 

The  tirade  conducted  by  the  Wash- 
ington Post  against  the  South  never 
seems  to  end.  It  appears  daily  in  the 
form  of  false  propaganda  in  the  news 
columns,  bigoted  editorials,  and  dis- 
torted cartoons.  The  Post  will  go  to  any 
length  to  create  dissension  and  animcs- 
ity  for  purely  political  reasons,  and  t-o 
drive  a  wedge  between  the  administra- 
tion and  the  South. 
~In  the  same  spirit  of  stirring  up  tur- 
moil, the  Post  has  continued  to  print  the 
story  that  the  Justice  Department  in- 
tends to  send  lawTers  to  the  South  to 
enforce  integration  even  sifter  the  Pres- 
ident denied  that  there  would  be  any 
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coercion  involved.  The  Post  is  apparently 
working  in  collusion  with  underlings  in 
the  bureaucracy  to  bring  public  pressure 
for  ultra-left  policies. 

I  was  pleased  with  the  President's 
statement  Thursday  night  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  give  such  assist- 
ance only  when  requested  by  the  States 
involved.  It  is  hoped  that  this  pwlicy  will 


be  followed.  We  shall  be  on  guard  to 
watch  whether  his  orders  are  carried  out 
by  his  subordinates. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
AUGUST  3.   1970.  AT  11  A.M. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 


come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
11  o'clock  Monday  morning  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
3  o'clock  and  34  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  Monday,  August  3 
1970,  at  11  a.m. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— FWrfai/,  July  31,  1970 


The  House  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 
The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward  G. 
Latch,  D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

//  ice  hope  for  what  we  do  not  see,  we 
wait  for  it  with  patience. — Romans  8:  25. 

O  God,  creator  and  preserver  of  all 
mankind,  we  commend  to  Thy  loving 
care  and  wise  guidance  the  men  and 
women  who  lead  our  Nation  in  these 
troubled  times  Support  them  and 
strengthen  them,  we  beseech  Thee,  and 
so  prosper  their  endeavors  that  our  peo- 
ple may  be  led  in  the  ways  of  justice, 
by  the  roads  of  righteousness,  and  along 
the  paths  of  peace. 

We  pray  for  all  who  serve  under  the 
glorious  banner  of  our  great  country. 
Particularly  do  we  pray  for  those  who 
struggle  for  freedom  and  more  particu- 
larly do  we  pray  for  our  prisoners  of  war. 
May  they  have  faith  and  courage  to  en- 
dure what  must  be  endured,  patience 
amid  suffering,  a  happy  issue  out  of  their 
affliction,  and  a  glad  reunion  with  their 
faithful  families.  Hasten  the  end  of  con- 
flict and  grant  us  peace  in  our  time,  O 
Lord. 

We  pray  in  the  spirit  of  Him  who  came 
to  bring  us  Thy  peace.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Tlie  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  a-inounced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  14619.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  S  Sgt 
Lawrence  F  Payne,  U.S.  Army,  retired. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  tha  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  Ls  requested: 

S.  3647.  An  a<?t  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  lease 
airspace  above  and  below  freeway  rights- 
of-wav  within  the  District  of  CoU'.mbia.  and 
for  other  purpose:;: 

S.  3648.  An  act  to  provide  Improvements  In 
the  administration  of  health  services  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: and 

S  3730.  An  act  to  extend  for  one  year  the 
act  of  September  30.  1965,  as  amended  by 
the  act  of  July  24.  1968.  relating  to  high- 
speed ground  transportation,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


LOST  AND  FOUND:   COLCORD, 
OKLA. 

(Mr.    EDMONDSON   asked    and   was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 


1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sure  many  of  my  colleagues  have  re- 
ceived complaints  about  the  1970  census, 
but  I  will  match  my  latest  experience  on 
the  matter  with  that  of  any  other  Mem- 
ber. 

The  Census  Bureau  lost  an  entire  town 
within  my  district. 

Colcord,  Okla..  may  not  compare  with 
New  York  City  or  Los  Angeies  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Census  Bureau,  but  to  the 
people  who  live  and  work  there,  it  is  a 
mighty  important  place. 

The  preliminai-y  census  figures  re- 
leased in  Oklahoma's  newspapers  last 
week  showed  no  listing  for  "Colcord" — 
a  very  nice  community,  I  can  assure  my 
colleagues,  which  I  have  personally  visit- 
ed often.  It  seems  the  Bureau  lumped 
all  the  citizens  of  Colcord  in  with  the 
rural  residents  of  Delaware  County  when 
the  worksheets  were  being  compiled.  For- 
tunately though,  the  Census  Bureau  has 
now  assured  me  that  the  432  people  who 
live  in  Colcord  will  henceforth  be  recog- 
nized as  a  city  in  the  eyes  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Colcord  incident  is 
but  another  in  an  ever-growing  list  of 
complaints  over  the  1970  census.  It 
amply  demonstrates  why  several  col- 
leagues and  I  felt  it  important  to  intro- 
duce H.R.  18590  last  week  tn  provide 
reimbursement  to  a  community  which 
shows  by  a  recount  that  the  Census  Bu- 
reau's original  tally  was  in  error  by  at 
least  3  percent. 

I  welcome  my  colleagues'  help  with 
this  legislation,  and  hope  that  it  receives 
both  early  and  favorable  consideration 
here  in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  do  you  spell  the 
name  of  that  place  so  I  can  endeavor  to 
help  the  gentleman? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  "C-o-l-c-o-r-d."  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  offer  of  help. 


WHERE  ARE  THEY  NOW? 

(Mr.  BLACKBURN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BLACKBURN. '-^Mr.  Speaker,  the 
question  comes  to  my  mind  today:  Where 
are  they  now?  Where  are  they  now,  those 
thousands  of  students  who  deluged  all  of 
us  several  months  ago  advising  us  on 
matters  of  foreign  affairs  as  well  as  mili- 
tary affairs?  Where  are  the  college  pro- 


fessors who  felt  free  to  dabble  in  inter- 
national affairs  and  the  military  affairs 
of  our  country  by  sending  telegrams  to 
the  President  several  months  ago,  as  well 
as  to  all  of  us,  advising  that  the  President 
had  pulled  a  great  military  blimder  by 
going  into  Cambodia? 

There  has  been  a  great  silence  on  the 
part  of  those  students. 

There  has  likewise  been  a  great  silence 
from  those  same  college  presidents^ 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  question  comes  to 
my  mind :  Those  people  were  very  sincere 
in  their  criticism.  Their  criticism  has 
proved  to  be  unfounded.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  President  kept  his 
word,  and  the  military  posture  in  Indo- 
china has  been  improved  immensely.  The 
judgment  of  the  President  and  those  who 
supported  him  has  been  vindicated  by 
the  events  of  history. 

Our  losses  in  Vietnam  during  the  last 
2  weeks  are  at  the  lowest  level  in  4 
years.  The  Vietcong  and  the  North  Viet- 
namese have  been  badly  crippled  as  a 
direct  result  of  the  Cambodian  venture. 
Yet  over  1  month  after  the  President 
withdrew  our  troops  we  have  not  heard 
a  word  from  those  criers  of  doom  who 
deluged  us  several  months  ago.  It  seems 
to  me  that  at  least  one  of  those  giving 
us  erroneous  advice  would  now  be  willing 
to  admit  their  error  and  apologize  for  the 
great  furor  they  created. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  ask: 
Where  are  they  now? 


DEFENSE  PRODUCTION  ACT  EXTEN- 
SION AND  ECONOMIC  STABILIZA- 
TION ACT 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  17880)  to  amend  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1950,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 
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(Roll  No.    245] 

Esch 

Myers 

Eshleman 

Nix 

Fallon 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Fnrbsteln 

O'Neill,  Mass 

Feighan 

Ottinger 

Fish 

Passman 

Flynt 

Pelly 

Ford, 

Pollock 

William  D. 

Powell 

Foimlain 

Price.  Tex. 

Fraser 

Purcell 

Gallagher 

Qulllen 

Giaimo 

Railsback 

Gilbert 

Rarick 

Gray 

Rees 

Grlffltlis 

Reid.  N.Y. 

Ha:,'an 

Reifel 

Hall 

Rhodes 

Harsha 

Riegle 

Karvey 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Hathaway 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Hawkins 

Roudebush 

Havs 

Rousselot 

Hebert 

Ruppe 

Henderson 

Ryan 

Hull 

Scheuer 

Ichord 

Sebelius 

Jarman 

Shipley 

Johnson.  Calif 

Smith,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Kastenmeler 

Snyder 

King 

Stanton 

Kluczynskl 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Koch 

Symington 

Kyi 

Taft 

Latta 

Teatoie.  Calif 

Leggett 

Tlernan 

Lloyd 

Tunney 

Long,  La. 

Van  Deerlln 

Lujan 

Waggonner 

Lukens 

Wampler 

McClory 

Watkins 

McCloskey 

Watson 

McCuUoch 

Weicker 

McEwen 

Wiggins 

MacGregor 

Wilson.  Bob 

Mallllard 

Wilson, 

Mann 

Charles  H. 

Mathlas 

Wolff 

Matsunaga 

Wvatt 

Mesklll 

Wydler 

Monagan 

Wyman 

Montgomery 

Murphy,  111. 

Abbltt 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Annunzio 

Ashbrook 

Ashley 

Asplnall 

Ay  res 

Baring 

Barrett 

Beall.  Md. 

Berry 

Biaggi 

Bingham 

Blaiiton 

Blatnlk 

Boiling 

Brasco 

Bray 

Brock 

Brooks 

Brown.  Calif. 

Broylilll.  N.C. 

Burton.  Utah 

Bush 

Button 

Caffery 

Carey 

Celler 

Chisholm 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clawson.  Del 

Clay 

Conyers 

Corbett 

Cou?hIln 

Cowger 

Cramer 

Culver 

Cunningham 

Daddario 

Dawson 

Dellenback 

Penney 

Dennis 

Dent 

Devlne 

Diggs 

Donohue 

Dowdy 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Edwards.  La. 

Erlenborn 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  272 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorimi. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SPECIAL  EDUCA- 
TION SUBCOMMITTEE,  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  EDUCATION  AND  LABOR, 
TO  SIT  DURING  GENERAL  DEBATE 
TODAY 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Spe- 
cial Subcommittee  on  Education  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  be 
permitted  to  sit  this  afternoon  during 
general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRESIDENT  WILL  NOT  FORCE  COA- 
LITION GOVERNMENT  ON  SOUTH 

VIETNAM 

'Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks. » 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Americans  who  believe  that  America 
should  support  not  abandon  its  allies; 
Americans  who  believe  that  peace  with- 
out freedom  is  meaningless:  Americans 
who  know   the  dangers   to  freedom  of 


Communists  in  Government  can  breathe 
a  little  easier  today. 

For  the  second  time  in  less  than  2 
weeks  President  Nixon  has  told  the  Na- 
tion— and  the  world — that  he  will  not 
force  a  coalition  government  on  South 
Vietnam  against  its  will. 

The  President  knows,  as  all  thinking 
Americans  realize,  that  this  is  just  an- 
other way  to  hand  the  victory  to  North 
Vietnam,  a  victory  they  have  been  imable 
to  win  through  terror  and  through  force 
of  arms. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  those  in  this 
Nation  who  believe  in  peace  at  any  price. 
You  can  tell  who  they  are  just  by  look- 
ing. They  are  the  ones  walking  around 
with  their  hands  up  instead  of  their 
heads. 

We  can  be  thankful  that  President 
Nixon  is  not  one  of  them. 


DEFENSE  PRODUCTION  ACT  EX- 
TENSION AND  ECONOMIC  STABI- 
LIZATION ACT 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  I  H.R.  17880)  to  amend 
the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offeied  by  the  gentleman  from 
.Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE   WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  17880,  with 
Mr.  Delaney  in  the  Chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  imanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Patman)  will 
be  recognized  for  1  hour,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Widnall) 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  not  yield  to  any 
Member  until  I  have  finished  my  main 
statement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  esteemed  chairman 
of  the  Rules  Committee,  Mr.  Colmer,  in 
debating  the  rule  on  H.R.  17880  yester- 
day, made  some  very  interesting  and 
cogent  remarks  concerning  the  inflation 
which  our  country  is  suffering.  I  should 
like  to  amplify  a  bit  on  these  remarks 
in  an  attempt  to  indicate  why  It  is  so 
necessarj'  to  enact  title  II  of  this  legisla- 
tion, which  would  provide  the  President 
with  standby  authority  to  freeze  prices, 
wages,  salaries,  and  rents. 

I  agree  with  every  word  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Colmer) 
said  about  the  dangers  of  inflation  and 
the  need  to  deter  and  retard  and  finally 
stop  inflation,  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
Inflation  could  destroy  our  cotmtry,  so 
we  must  not  tolerate  it.  We  must  deal 
with  it. 

The  only  difiference  I  have  with  the 
position  of  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 


sippi (Mr.  CoLMERi  is  that  he  wants  to 
make  it  wage-price  authority  compulsory 
now.  Of  course  I  do  not  believe  we  in 
the  Congress  are  in  a  position  ta  make 
it  compulsory  now  from  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

We  have  inflation:  there  is  no  ques- 
tion about  that.  But  there  are  other  con- 
siderations in  our  economic  picture. 

In  World  War  II  we  had  inflation  and 
we  had  price  and  wage  controls.  Those 
involved  10  million  prices  and  wages. 
Then  we  had  a  patriotic  fervor  of  the 
people.  They  were  backing  the  war.  They 
were  backing  what  the  Government  was 
doing,  because  it  was  in  their  interests. 
Then  we  had  a  better  opportunity  for 
cooperation  by  all  the  people.  But  even 
then  we  had  black  markets.  We  had 
many  problems  growing  out  of  price  and 
wage  controls  and  other  controls,  but 
they  were  necessary  under  the  condi- 
tions. 

So  we  must  have  these  controls  when 
we  can  most  effectively  use  them.  We 
do  not  have  that  patriotic  fervor  by  rea- 
son of  this  war.  Therefore,  we  will  not 
have  the  unanimous  support  of  the  peo- 
ple that  we  had  in  World  War  II.  We 
must  recognize  this  fact,  but  it  is  essen- 
tial that  the  P»resident  be  given  the  full- 
est authority  to  stabilize  the  economy. 

We  must  stop  these  high  prices.  It  will 
not  be  long  until  every  utility  in  the  Na- 
tion that  has  not  asked  for  a  rate  in- 
crease will  ask  for  a  rate  increase,  there- 
by making  the  people  pay  billions  of  dol- 
lars extra  everj'  year  for  increased  rates 
on  electricity,  water,  telephone  service, 
gas,  and  all  the  public  utilities. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  railroads  and 
other  industries.  High  interest  rates  and 
high  prices  will  force  the  costs  up  to  the 
consumer.  So  we  must  stop  it. 

I  believe  we  should  give  the  President, 
who  is  elected  by  all  the  people,  the  re- 
sponsibility of  administering  this  author- 
ity and  doing  what  is  in  the  best  interest 
of  all  the  people. 

I  think  it  is  best  to  give  liim  standby 
authority.  Last  December  we  in  Congress 
gave  the  President  the  standby  power  for 
credit  controls.  This  gave  him  the  power 
to  roll  back  interest  rates,  but  the  Pres- 
ident does  not  want  to  use  them.  He 
indicated  in  recent  correspondence  to  me 
that  he  is  looking  over  the  credit  con- 
trols again  with  the  possibility — the  im- 
plication— that  they  will  yet  be  used.  In 
any  event,  the  President  is  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  know  wiien  he  will  need  these 
standby  wage-price  controls.  He  cannot 
see  that  far  down  the  road.  I  think  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  Congress  to  give  him  all 
the  power  he  needs  when  he  needs  It  in 
order  to  protect  the  people  against  in- 
flation. That  is  our  duty.  Therefore  we 
are  proposing  the  standby  author- 
ity, which  is  something  like  a  shotgun  in 
the  comer  and  something  to  protect  the 
people  in  this  country. 

The  intent  of  this  legislation  as  con- 
cerns the  discretionary  authority  to  limit 
prices  would  include,  of  course,  the  price 
of  money — that  is  to  say  the  cost  to  the 
borrower  of  funds,  be  he  a  businessman 
or  consumer — and  interest,  of  course,  is 
nothing  more  than  the  price  which  peo- 
ple pay  for  borrowing  money. 

One  of  the  most — if  not  the  most — 
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important  factors  which  has  led  to  the 
inflation  which  our  countrj-  is  suffering 
is  the  fantastically  high  interest  rates 
which  we  have', experienced  in  the  last 
few  years.  Intet^t  rates,  as  we  all  know, 
are  higher  tha^  they  have  been  in  this 
country  in  over  100  years.  In  the  last  18 
months  interest  rates  have  been  higher 
than  ever  before  in  history. 

Since  the  payment  of  interest  is  a  cost 
of  doing  business,  every  time  interest 
rates  are  raised,  they  find  their  way  ulti- 
mately in  the  final  prices  paid  for  all 
goods  and  services.  This  is  why.  as  we 
all  should  know,  it  is  so  important  to  have 
our  Government  promulgate  monetary 
policy  in  such  a  way  that  Interest  costs 
stay  at  low  levels.  This  can  be  done  and 
has  been  done  but,  unfortunately,  the 
record  clearly  indicates  that  it  has  been 
Democratic  administrations  which  have 
sought  and  succeeded  in  keeping  interest 
rates  down  to  the  lowest  possible  levels, 
while  Republican  administrations  have 
done  just  the  reverse. 

It  is  not  my  intent  to  engage  in  any 
partisan  politics  in  this  instance,  but  the 
record  itself  speaks  for  itself.  Let  me  just 
relate  a  few  facts  to  substantiate  this 
conclusion. 

During  the  8  Eisenhower  years,  the 
public  debt  increased  by  10.4  percent, 
whereas  the  total  interest  cost  on  the 
public  debt  increased  by  57  percent — 
from  a  level  when  Mr.  Eisenhower  took 
oflBce  of  $5.9  billion  in  interest  cost  on 
the  public  debt  to  $9.2  billion. 

During  the  Kennedy-Johnson  8-year 
terms,  the  public  debt  increased  by  10.8 
percent  and  the  interest  costs  on  this 
public  debt  increased  by  23  percent,  or 
less  than  half  of  the  increase  experienced 
during  the  Eisenhower  years.  The  figures 
for  the  Johnson  term  are  almost  identi- 
cal to  those  of  the  Kennedy -Johnson 
years. 

But  look  what  has  happened  just  since 
Mr.  Nixon  has  been  President.  From  the 
end  of  1968  through  1970.  the  public  debt 
under  Mr.  Nixon  has  increased  during 
a  short  time  by  6.7  percent,  but  we  have 
already  experienced  under  Mr.  Nixon's 
regime  an  increase  in  interest  costs  of  32 
percent — rising  from,  when  Mr.  Nixon 
took  office,  $14.6  billion  to  $19.3  billion. 

Tlie  estimates  for  interest  payments 
on  the  public  debt  for  last  fiscal  year 
1970  by  the  Nixon  administration  fell  al- 
most $460  million  short  of  what  the 
actual  figure  turned  out  to  be. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  an  ad- 
ditional $460  million  was  paid  in  interest 
on  the  public  debt.  This  $460  million 
which  could  have  been  used  to  do  so  much 
good,  such  as  providing  additional  hous- 
ing, health  facilities,  water  and  sewer  fa- 
cilities and  such,  has  to  be  used  for  the 
unproductive  purpose  of  paying  addi- 
tional interest  on  the  public  debt,  due  to 
the  tight  money  high  interest  rate  poli- 
cies which  we  have  experienced  in  the 
last  several  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  one  Member  of  Con- 
gress, it  strikes  me  as  unconscionable 
that  we  would  allow  so  much  of  our  Fed- 
eral budget  to  be  spent  as  interest  on 
public  debt — so  much  of  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  every  time  the  interest 
rate  has  been  increased  everything  has 
gone  up  in  price  immediately.  Even  the 


goods  on  the  shelves  offered  for  sale  went 
up  in  price  immediately.  When  interest 
rates  were  increased.  Increased  interest 
means  increased  prices,  increased  prices 
means  higher  prices  and  more  inflation. 

So,  since  the  course  of  this  Inflation 
has  been  the  increase  in  interest  rates, 
the  way  to  stop  it  is  to  start  rolling  back 
interest  rates.  This  has  to  be  stopped. 
That  is  the  reason  we  gave  the  Presi- 
dent, last  December,  the  power  to  exer- 
cise controls  over  our  interest  rates. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  traditional 
in  this  country  for  over  half  a  century 
that  any  time  a  big  bank  like  a  Wall 
Street  bank,  or  the  head  of  it  announced, 
"We  are  raising  the  prime  rates  one- 
quarter  of  1  percent — and  twice  it  has 
been  raised  as  much  as  one-half  of  1 
percent — during  those  50  years  this  has 
happened.  On  June  9  last  year  a  New 
York  banker  went  out  on  his  frcnt 
porch  and  said,  "We  are  raising  the  rate 
from  7.5  percent  to  8.5  percent."  That  is 
traditional,  and  all  the  big  banks  fol- 
lowed. They  raised  the  rate  by  1  percent. 
He  did  not  need  to  do  it.  except  to  make 
more  monev  for  all  the  banks.  He  had 
no  right.  He  was  not  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple. The  people  never  told  him  he  had 
to  do  it  and  Congress  had  passed  no  res- 
olution giving  him  that  power,  but  he 
did  it.  So,  in  December  we  passed  a  law 
giving  Mr.  Nixon  the  same  right  to  go 
out  on  his  front  porch  and  say,  "The 
prime  rate  is  hereby  lov/ered  from  8.5 
percent  to  7.5  percent  or  to  6  percent."  or 
whatever  he  wants  to.  He  has  that  power 
and  he  shoiild  have  that  power  because 
all  of  the  people  in  this  country  elected 
him. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No;  I  cannot  yield  to 
the  gentleman  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  makes  no  more  sense 
to  promulgate  policies  which  lead  to 
these  fantastic  interest  payments  than 
it  does  to  engage  in  futile  debate  over 
how  many  angels  can  stand  on  the  head 
of  a  pin.  We  know  that  interest  rates 
could  be  kept  at  a  lower  level.  It  was 
done  during  World  War  II  and  during 
the  Truman  administration  and  the 
Roosevelt  administration.  Not  only  were 
interest  rates  kept  low,  but  the  public 
debt  was  actually  reduced. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  a  lot 
.<^aid  about  transition  from  war  to  peace. 
We  have  a  perfect  case  in  the  pre-World 
War  II  period.  President  Roosevelt  called 
in  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the 
Chairman,  Marriner  Eccles,  a  great  man, 
a  good  man  from  Utah,  a  vei->'  rich  man — 
that  is  all  right  because  he  made  it  him- 
self and  he  is  an  honest,  sincere,  trust- 
worthy man,  although  a  Republican.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  said : 

Now,  Marriner,  we  have  got  to  keep  Inter- 
est rates  down.  If  we  do  not  our  country  Is 
ruined.  We  are  not  assured  of  winning  this 
war.  and  if  we  win  It  with  high  Interest  rates 
we  will  owe  so  much  we  will  never  get  out  of 
debt. 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Eccles  and 
Mr-  Roosevelt  agreed  to  keep  interest 
rates  low.  To  the  credit  of  Mr.  Eccles,  he 
carried  it  out  100  percent  and  kept  in- 
terest rates  on  the  long-term  debt  low 
and  at  the  end  of  the  14  years  when  Mr. 


Eisenhower  came  in,  interest  rates  were 
low.  When  Mr.  Humphrey  from  Cleveland 
was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  he  sold 
bonds  at  2%  percent,  the  first  bond  is- 
sue that  was  offered  in  the  Eisenhower 
administration. 

And  then  he  sold  another  bond  issue 
for  2.5  percent.  But,  then  an  issue  was  put 
out  much  higher  than  that  for  the  sole 
purpose — and  admittedly  so — to  raise  in- 
terest rates  generally.  That  issue  almost 
caused  a  recession  in  our  country,  and 
they  had  to  reverse  the  process  and  get 
back  to  lower  rates. 

But  this  move  by  Secretary  Humphrey 
started  It  and  the  increase  in  interest 
rates  was  started.  After  that  they  went 
up,  up,  up  all  through  the  Republican 
administration. 

By  keeping  interest  rates  low — and  Mr. 
Truman  paid  $29  billion  on  the  ndtlonal 
debt  at  one  time — we  were  able  to  have  a 
tranution  'rom  war  to  peace  after  World 
War  II.  Those  15  million  men  came  back 
from  the  war,  and  went  to  college.  They 
became  doctors.  They  became  engineers. 
They  became  professional  people  at  the 
expense  of  the  American  people.  The 
greatest  asset  we  have,  because  of  the  GI 
bill  of  rights.  It  educated  millions  of 
young  men  who  are  helpful  to  our  coun- 
try now.  We  were  able  to  do  this  because 
we  did  not  have  to  pay  it  all  out  in  inter- 
est. And  if  a  veteran  wanted  to  borrow 
money  to  go  into  business  he  could  bor- 
row through  a  Government  agency  at  a 
reasonable  rate  of  interest.  If  he  wanted 
to  buy  a  home  he  could  borrow  the  money 
from  the  Government  at  a  reasonable 
rate  of  interest — and  it  was  later  repaid. 

So  we  had  a  perfect  transition  from 
war  to  peace,  because  the  interest  rales 
were  kept  low.  And  we  did  not  have  any 
depression.  It  was  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  civilization  that  a  major  coun- 
try had  a  major  war  and  did  not  have  a 
major  depression  after  it  w-as  over.  And 
this  was  very  much  to  the  credit  of  the 
people  who  kept  the  interest  rates  low  so 
that  all  these  debts  could  be  paid. 

Do  you  think  we  could  do  that  now 
with  interest  rates  at  9, 10, 15  and  20  per- 
cent? Of  course  we  could  not.  We  could 
not  possibly  do  it.  It  was  a  great  tribute 
to  the  group  that  kept  the  interest  ratc:^ 
low  during  World  War  II  so  that  all  the 
people  profited  by  it.  A  perfect  transition 
from  war  to  peace  was  accomplished. 

Now.  then,  yesterday  one  of  the  Mem- 
bers on  the  minority  side  said  this  wa.s  a 
political  move  to  ask  for  standby  controls. 
Well,  of  course,  you  can  say  that  about 
any  bill;  there  is  no  way  to  prove  or  dis- 
prove it.  But  it  is  not  political.  If  you  say 
it  is  political  because  the  President  said 
he  did  not  want  it,  why,  then,  anythin? 
the  President  says  he  does  not  want  w:ll 
be  political  if  you  propose  it.  That  is  not 
a  very  good  argument;  there  is  not  much 
logic  behind  that  statement. 

This  is  not  political.  We  are  not  attack- 
ing Mr.  Nixon.  This  is  a  great  compli- 
ment to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  Congress  to  pa.ss  a  law  to 
Sive  him  all  this  pov.-er.  Now.  we  caionot 
do  it  in  a  compulsory  way  now  because  we 
do  not  know  what  he  wants,  and  what  he 
would  enforce. 

Under  the  Constitution  the  President 
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enforces  all  the  laws,  the  Congress  makes 
the  laws. 

There  is  no  basis  for  the  charge  of  par- 
tisan pontics.  This  bill  is  in  the  public 
interest.  As  the  chaiiman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  said,  our  country  can 
be  destroyed  by  inflation.  Of  course,  it 
can.  But,  you  are  not  helping  anything 
by  saying  this  is  a  phony  issue — to  give 
the  President  the  power  to  cope  with  in- 
flation and  to  protect  the  people. 

As  to  the  fact  that  the  President  said 
he  will  not  use  it,  of  course,  we  cannot 
help  that.  But  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  if  he  concluded  he  needs  to,  I  do 
not  think  he  would  hesitate  to  reach 
over  and  grab  that  shotgim  in  the  cor- 
ner and  do  what  is  best  to  protect  all 
the  people. 

The  interest  rates  I  have  mentioned 
can  ruin  this  country  for  several  reasons. 
One  is  that  .high  interest  rates  cause  in- 
flation and  high  interest  and  inflation 
unbalances  every  budget  in  America  im- 
mediately when  it  is  imposed. 

Heretofore,  the  prime  rates  have  al- 
ways been  made  by  the  New  York  bank- 
ers with  only  two  exceptions  in  50  years 
of  history  and  they  placed  it  at  a  price 
that  makes  money.  Of  course,  we  want 
them  to  be  profitable  institutions,  but  we 
do  not  want  them  to  be  so  high  that  it 
is  against  the  interest  of  the  country  and 
the  interest  of  the  people. 

At  this  time  we  are  paying  $120  billion 
a  year  interest  on  all  debts,  public  and 
private — $120  billion  a  year.  When  this 
New  York  banker  went  out  on  the  front 
porch  and  raised  rates  1  percent,  do  you 
know  how  much  that  meant  in  in- 
creased interest  rates?  It  meant  1  per- 
cent of  the  public  and  private  debt.  At 
that  time  the  public  and  private  debt 
was  $1,500,000,000,000.  One  percent  of 
that  was  $15  billion  a  year.  That  meant 
that  that  extra  burden  was  imposed  upon 
all  the  people  of  this  Nation.  Of  course. 
55  million  families  carried  most  of  that 
burden  and  would  have  to  pay  it  by  rea- 
son of  that  statement,  that  the  interest 
rates  are  hereby  raised  1  percent — or  $15 
billion  a  year. 

It  was  raised  2V2  percentage  points 
from  the  time  of  the  election  when  Mr. 
Nixon  was  elected  in  1968  until  June  9 
of  last  year.  Two  and  one-half  percent  is 
$3712  billion  of  extra  taxes  imposed 
upon  the  people — extra  taxes,  to  take 
care  of  that  2 "2  percent. 

Now  you  know  that  the  country  can- 
not get  along  with  such  additional  bur- 
dens. Those  were  additional  burdens  that 
were  imposed.  Do  you  know  how  much 
that  was?  They  say  that  the  cost  of  the 
war  is  causing  infiation.  Of  course,  it  is 
causing  some  infiation — anything  like 
that  and  such  expenditures  will  cause  in- 
flation, but  the  cost  of  the  increased 
prices  of  interest,  the  exorbitant  part,  the 
usurious  part,  the  excessive  part  of  the 
interest  was  more  than  the  cost  of  the 
entire  war.  What  do  you  think  about 
that?  That  being  true,  we  must  deal 
with  interest  rates  first  before  you  can 
deal  with  inflation  or  anything  else  that 
will  save  our  economy. 

The  interest  on  the  national  debt  to- 
day is  $20  billion  a  year— and  that  Is 
just  the  national  debt  part  of  it— $20  bil- 


lion a  year  of  interest.  Do  you  know  how 
much  it  should  be  if  we  used  fair  and 
reasanable  rates  as  we  have  had  in  the 
past?  It  would  be  one-half  that.  In  other 
words,  we  are  paying  $10  billion  a  year 
extra  for  exorbitant  interest.  It  should 
be  stopped  and  it  should  be  stopped  im- 
mediately because  I  know,  just  as  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Col- 
MERi  said,  inflation  can  destroy  this 
coimtry  and  will  If  it  is  not  stopped.  I 
say  that  high  interest  causes  inflation, 
and  in  order  to  stop  infiation  you  have 
got  to  roll  back  interest  rates. 

The  transition  from  war  to  peace  I 
have  explained;  we  did  it  at  one  time 
successfully.  We  has  to  impose  controls. 
We  did  not  want  to  do  it  but  we  had  to 
do  it.  We  know  that  it  worked  before. 
Let  us  make  it  possible  for  the  President 
to  have  those  weapons  at  his  command, 
in  his  arsenal,  in  case  it  should  get  so 
bad  that  controls  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary. That  is  the  sensible  thing  to  do. 

In  my  view,  it  would  not  do  for  this 
Congress  to  adjourn  without  leaving  the 
President  of  the  United  States  plenty  of 
power,  stopgap  power,  to  use  in  the  event 
that  uncontrollable  inflation,  murderous 
infiation.  the  type  in  which  prices  go  out 
of  the  roof,  that  he  could  not  reach  back 
and  get  a  weapon  to  cope  with  it. 

It  is  our  duty  to  do  this,  my  friends, 
and  I  hope  we  will  have  just  as  near  a 
imanimous  vote  on  this  bill  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  get  for  the  good  of  the  country. 
We  have  got  to  stop  infiation.  We  can- 
not stop  inflation  until  we  roll  back  in- 
terest rates.  So  roll  back  interest  rates 
and  stop  high,  exorbitant,  usurious,  ex- 
cessive rates,  and  at  the  same  time  stop 
Inflation.  Kill  two  birds  with  one  stone. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  was  interested  in  your 
statement,  Mr.  Chairman,  your  excellent 
statement  of  the  effect  on  the  economy. 
I  wonder  if  the  chairman  would  Incor- 
porate in  his  remarks  the  statement 
showing  the  drop  in  earnings  for  manu- 
facturing corporations  which  employ  the 
working  people  of  America  and  the  rise 
in  earnings  of  the  large  banks  during 
this  period  of  time. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes.  I  do  not  have  that 
information  with  me  here,  but  I  hope 
the  gentleman  will  get  permission  and 
insert  it  later. 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  will. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  will  get  the  permis- 
sion for  the  gentleman  to  insert  that 
information. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman  yielding.  Am  I  not  correct, 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  statement  that  no 
money  is  authorized  in  this  bill  to  Im- 
plement wage  and  price  control? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No;  because  we  do  not 
know.  You  see.  the  President  will  have 
to  indicate  what  he  wants. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 


Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  You  have  made  the 
point  that  you  are  pro\iding  the  Presi- 
dent with  this  shotgun  in  the  corner, 
but  you  are  not  gi\-ing  him  any  shells 
for  it. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  We  will  provide  him 
with  some  bullets. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  All  he  would  have 
would  be  an  unloaded  shotgun. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  We  will  furnish  bul- 
lets quickly  whenever  he  gets  ready. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  re- 
fresh my  memory?  Did  the  gentleman 
bring  a  bill  to  the  House  floor  in  1965 
when  LjTidon  Johnson  escalat.ed  the 
troop  strength  and  tremendously  es- 
calated the  spending  in  Vietnam?  Did 
the  gentleman  bring  this  kind  of  bill  to 
the  House  then? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Johnson  did  not. 
but  it  was  in  a  portion  of  a  bill  that  we 
brought  from  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  which  was  not  passed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Did  you  favor  this  kind 
of  legislation  in  the  House  at  that  time? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Remember  this:  There 
is  nothing  so  powerful  as  an  idea  whose 
time  has  come.  That  idea's  time  had  not 
come.  In  this  legislation  we  want  to  place 
that  shotgun  handy  in  the  event  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  use  it.  If  the  Pres- 
ident should  say.  "I  want  to  use  it  and  I 
want  the  Congress  to  back  me  up,  I  want 
the  Congress  to  furnish  me  the  money 
and  the  personnel."  then  we  would  go 
into  action  and  support  the  President. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
heard  the  gentleman  stand  in  the  well 
of  the  House  and  rail  to  the  housetops 
in  protest  to  the  enormous  power  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  and  here  today 
he  is  willing  to  give  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  enormous  delegated 
powers. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  I  have  read  through 
title  n  backward  and  foi^ward  and  I  can 
find  no  place,  no  point  in  title  n  of  this 
bill  where  there  is  even  the  requirement 
on  the  President  that  he  declare  any 
kind  of  emergency,  either  war  emergency 
or  domestic  emergency,  as  a  preliminary 
to  the  invocation  of  these  powers  that 
here  would  be  granted  to  him. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Whenever  the  President 
gets  ready,  he  will  send  the  message  to 
Congress  and  say:  I  am  declaring  price 
and  wage  controls  or  selected  controls. 
and  I  want  the  Congress  to  pass  the  law- 
implementing  the  powers  given  to  me  by 
Congress  and  give  me  plenty  of  money 
to  have  the  establishment  neces.sary  to 
pay  the  costs  and  also  to  get  the  person- 
nel. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 
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Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

On  the  question  just  raised  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  <Mr.  Gross)  about 
the  historic  difficulties  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  <Mr.  Patmani  with  the  so- 
called  independence  of  the  Federal  Re- 
ser\e  System,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
basis  of  the  difficulty  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  is  that  the  members  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  are  not  elected 
by  the  people,  whereas  the  President  is 
elected  by  the  people? 

Is  it  not  further  a  fact  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  supported  the 
power  and  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the 
President  to  inter\'ene  in  the  area  of 
monetar>'  policy? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  right.  It  is  a 
fact  that  the  Congress  has  frequently 
set  up  administrative  duties  within  the 
executive  branch  without  providing  at 
that  moment  the  funding  needed  to  hire 
the  personnel  to  carrj'  out  those  duties, 
waiting  instead  until  the  Executive  came 
back  with  a  detailed  description  of  the 
kind  of  personnel  it  needed? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. That  is  traditional. 

Mr.  Chairman,  title  II  of  this  bill  is  a 
shotgun  in  the  comer.  It  gives  the  Pres- 
ident standby  authority  to  stabilize 
wages,  prices,  salaries,  and  rents. 

The  power  is  to  be  used  by  the  Presi- 
dent when  and  if  he  determines  that  the 
economic  conditions  warrtint  its  imple- 
mentation. 

In  short.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  giving 
the  President  all  the  tools  that  he  might 
need  to  combat  the  twin  evils  of  infla- 
tion and  recession  which  have  plagued 
all  areas  of  this  Nation  in  the  past 
months.  In  recent  days,  we  have  had 
many  people  claim  that  the  economy  is 
turning  the  comer  and  that  good  days 
are  just  in  front  of  us. 

However,  yesterday's  newspapers  car- 
ried news  that  wholesale  prices  rose 
drastically  last  month.  In  fact,  the  in- 
crease last  month  was  the  highest  since 
January.  It  is  obvious  that  inflation  is 
still  with  us  and  it  is  more  important 
than  ever  that  this  Congress  give  the 
President  every  power  to  combat  these 
economic  problems. 

This  is  temporary  authority  which  will 
be  in  effect  until  February  28,  1971.  In 
the  intervening  months,  the  President 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  stabilize  the 
economy.  Throughout  this  period,  he  will 
have  standby  wage  and  price  stabiliza- 
tion powers  as  a  shotgim  in  the  corner. 
The  mere  passage  of  this  legislation  by 
the  Congress  will  do  much  to  deter  fur- 
ther increases  in  prices  and  wages. 

It  will  be  a  firm  statement  of  policy 
from  the  Congress.  It  will  be  concret* 
action  and  it  will  do  much  to  restore  the 
confidence  of  the  people  and  business 
leaders  in  the  economy.  The  stock  mar- 
ket losses  in  recent  months  have  been  at- 
tributable directly  to  a  lack  of  confidence 
in  the  Federal  Government  to  act  in  the 
face  of  economic  crisis.  This  legislation 
is  action  and  it  will  be  so  reflected  in  all 
economic  indicators. 

There  has  been  much  criticism  of  the 
fact  that  this  bill  gives  the  President 
standby  authority  and  does  not  actually 
mandate  wage  and  price  controls.  The 
false  claim  has  been  made  that  the  Con- 


gress is  dodging  the  issue  by  giving  the 
President  standby  authority. 

This  is  false  and  totally  misleading. 
The  only  way  that  wage  and  price  sta- 
bilization can  work  is  through  standby 
authority  giving  the  executive  branch 
the  widest  latitude  and  flexibility.  The 
Congress  cannot  execute  the  laws  from 
the  floor  of  the  House  or  the  Senate.  We 
must  give  the  President  flexible  author- 
ity and  let  him  imix)se  these  stabiliza- 
tion measures  when  and  where  they  are 
needed. 

One  of  the  basic  criticisms  of  wage  and 
price  controls  during  World  War  II  and 
the  Korean  war  was  the  lack  of  flexibil- 
ity. The  bill  before  us  today  corrects  this 
problem  and  gives  the  President  and  the 
executive  branch  the  fullest  flexibility. 
The  President  can  apply  the  wage  and 
price  controls  in  a  selective  manner  in 
whatever  areas  are  creating  inflationary 
pressures. 

Much  of  the  administration  of  the  wage 
and  price  stabilization  can  be  carried  on 
with  existing  personnel  and  it  will  not 
require  a  huge  new  Federal  bureaucracy. 
Many  of  the  existing  agencies  could  per- 
form enforcement  functions  in  this  area 
if  called  upon  by  the  President. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  argue  that  the 
President  will  not  use  these  powers  if  the 
Congre-ss  votes  them.  This  is  exactly  what 
was  said  when  the  credit  controls  were 
voted  by  the  Congress  last  December.  Yet, 
only  last  month,  the  President  wrote  me 
indicating  that  he  might  reconsider  and 
actually  use  the  credit  control  if  the 
economy  warranted  it.  I  suspect  the 
President  might  well  have  a  change  of 
heart  in  regard  to  the  wage-price  au- 
thority in  this  bill.  So  the  House  should 
not  take  too  seriously  the  political  state- 
ments being  made  in  opposition  to  the 
wage-price  authority. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  why  any- 
one in  the  House  would  oppose  giving  the 
President  the  authority  to  control  infla- 
tion. Outside  of  pure  political  partisan- 
ship, I  cannot  understand  why  any  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  would  refuse  to  give  the 
executive  branch  the  necessary  powers  to 
stabilize  wages  and  prices.  The  American 
people  want  action  on  the  economy  and 
this  bill  gives  them  real  and  effective 
action  to  correct  the  economic  problems 
facing  the  Nation. 

COST   ACCOUNTING  STANDARDS 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  provisions 
of  this  bill  concerns  cost-accounting 
standards  for  negotiated  defense  pro- 
curements. Over  2  years  ago  when  this 
body  was  considering  the  extension  of  the 
Defense  Production  Act  a  provision  was 
included  in  the  House  bill  which  would 
have  required  the  Comptroller  General  to 
develop  cost-accounting  standards  and 
recommend  legislation  to  permit  the  pro- 
mulgation of  rules  and  regulations  in 
implementation  of  the  standards.  The 
Hou.se  at  that  time  acted  favorably  on 
this  provision.  The  other  body  did  not  go 
along  with  this  provision.  As  a  result, 
legislation  was  enacted  requiring  the 
Comptroller  General  to  study  the  feasi- 
bility of  cost-accounting  standards.  We 
have  since  received  the  report  of  the 
Comptroller  General  which  states  that 
the  development  of  cost-accounting 
standards  are  feasible. 


The  provision  in  the  bill  before  us  to- 
day relating  to  cost-accounting  stand- 
ards calls  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Cost- Accounting  Standards  Board  com- 
posed of  flve  members  with  the  Comp- 
troller General  as  the  chairman.  The 
Board  would  recommend  by  June  30, 
1971,  to  Congress  cost-accounting  stand- 
ards for  defense  procurements. 

The  study  of  the  Comptroller  General 
was  conducted  after  soliciting  and  care- 
fully considering  the  views  of  a  good 
cross  .section  of  defense  industry,  certi- 
fied public  accountants.  Government  ac- 
coimtants  and  the  academic  community. 

The  study  concluded  that  uniform 
cost- accounting  standards  were  feasible. 
The  Comptroller  General  has  recom- 
mended the  establishment  of  such  stand- 
ards. Supporting  him  in  this  view  are  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  the 
Department  of  Defense,  other  major 
procurement  agencies  of  the  executive 
branch  such  as  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  and  the  principal 
professional  accounting  organizations. 

I  firmly  believe  that  we  must  move  to- 
ward major  improvements  in  defense 
contract  administration  by  the  formula- 
tion of  cost-accounting  standards  to 
materially  enhance  the  communication 
and  understanding  between  industry. 
Government,  the  Congress,  and  the  pub- 
lic in  the  negotiation  of  defense  con- 
tracts. Cost-accounting  standards,  prop- 
erly designed,  will  inure  to  the  benefit  of 
both  industry  and  Goverriment  by  pro- 
viding a  climate  imder  which  equity  and 
fairness  in  defense  contracting  for  the 
protection  of  both  parties  can  be 
achieved. 

When  one  considers  that  in  fiscal  year 
1969  over  89  percent  of  defense  procure- 
ment, that  is,  over  $36  billion,  was  ne- 
gotiated without  sole  dependence  on 
price  competition,  there  is  need  to  con- 
sider why  and  how  the  better  cost  infor- 
mation can  improve  negotiating  proc- 
esses. 

Accounting  is  the  financial  language 
of  business.  Basically  it  is  concerned  with 
the  meaning  of  words  and  the  classifica- 
tion of  those  meanings  into  accounts  in- 
to which  figures  are  placed.  Technical 
words  often  have  no  single  meaning.  It 
is  imperative  that  we  work  toward  a 
better  imderstanding  of  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  express.  This  is  the  basic  purpose 
of  cost-accounting  standards.  Such 
standards  are  neutral  in  that  they 
neither  favor  nor  injure  any  one  of  the 
parties.  Neither  do  cost-accounting 
standards  suggest  or  require  cost-ac- 
counting systems. 

If  the  objectives  of  this  legislation  are 
considered  in  this  light,  the  purposes  of 
the  legislation  are  far  from  objection- 
able, in  fact,  they  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary. 

Some  measure  of  cost-accounting 
standards  exists  in  Defense  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  Section  XV  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Procurement  Regulations  has  these 
objectives.  But  these  regulations  are  de- 
fective and  outmoded  in  important  re- 
spects: 

They  depend  too  much  upon  "generally 
accepted  accounting  principles,"  princi- 
ples used  by  public  accoimtants  in  judg- 
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ing  the  merits  of  financial  statement  re- 
porting princiimlly  to  stockholders,  but 
hardly  applicable  to  the  field  of  cost 
accounting.  "Generally  accepted  ac- 
counting principles  "  provide  no  assist- 
ance in  the  important  area  of  allocation 
of  indirect  costs,  which  are  the  largest 
single  cost  element  in  defense  contract- 
ing. Cost  accounting  in  defense  contract- 
ing serves  as  an  internal  mechanism  for 
the  formulation  and  evaluation  of  con- 
tract costs,  a  distinctly  different  function. 

They  rely  heavily  on  industry-accepted 
practices.  However,  since  there  is  no 
codification  of  cost  accounting  principles 
and  standards,  there  exists  no  central 
guidance  and  general  acceptance  which 
assures  con.sistency  in  application  of 
methods. 

They  provide  too  many  alternatives 
for  the  calculation  of  costs  in  a  given 
situation.  They  fail  to  narrow  the  alter- 
natives by  stating  the  criteria  for  their 
use.  Thus,  they  create  the  possibility  for 
manipulation  of  costs  and  make  it  diffi- 
cult for  contract  negotiators  to  know 
whether  they  have  a  complete  under- 
standing of  the  proposed  contract  costs. 
As  a  result,  the  Government  is  placed 
in  a  disadvantageous  bargaining  posi- 
tion; as  a  result  the  bidders  are  often 
bidding  on  different  costing  ground  rules. 

The  Comptroller  General's  study  did 
not  disclose  any  developments  in  the 
formulation  of  cost-accounting  stand- 
ards by  other  agencies  and  groups.  The 
regulations  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission,  the  rules  of  the  Re- 
negotiation Board,  and  the  regulations 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  are  for 
different  purposes  and  do  not  form  any 
real  basis  for  cost-accounting  standards 
applicable  to  defense  contract  adminis- 
tration. None  of  these  nor  "generally  ac- 
cepted accounting  principles'  was  in- 
tended to  serve  defense  contract  pur- 
poses. 

The  major  weaknesses  in  cost  account- 
ing under  present  defense  contract 
methods  are  apparent. 

Contractors  are  priviliged  under  pres- 
ent provisions  to  choose  from  alterna- 
tive accoimting  methods  without  criteria 
for  determining  the  basis  for  the  selec- 
tion. 

Contractors  sometimes  submit  cost 
data  in  price  proposals  in  a  manner  sub- 
stantially different  from  the  way  they 
record  the  costs  of  performing  the  con- 
tract. These  practices  result  in  serious 
problems  in  verifying  supporting  data 
under  Public  Law  87-653,  the  Truth  in 
Negotiations  Act,  and  making  meaning- 
ful audits  of  negotiated  contracts  very 
difficult.  Thus,  present  guidelines  or 
standards  provide  no  way  of  assuring 
consistency  between  cost  proposals  and 
incurred  costs. 

It  is  quite  apparent  from  the  many 
case  examples  in  the  experiences  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office  and  the  De- 
fense Contract  Audit  Agency  that  the 
present  standards  are  not  understood, 
not  reasonably  imiform  in  their  applica- 
tion. For  example,  the  presently  accept- 
able methods  of:  First,  applying  over- 
head to  Goverrmient  contracts  and  com- 
commercial  products;  second,  determin- 
ing the  basis  of  capitalizing  and  expens- 
ing of  costs  upon  modernization,  renova- 


tion and  repairs  and;  third,  charging 
work  done  by  affiliated  companies  results 
in  inequities  as  among  contracts,  be- 
tween contractors  and  the  Government, 
and  between  contractors. 

The  goal  of  cost-accounting  standards 
is  not  luiiformity  in  the  straightlaced  or 
one-way  sense,  but  narrowing  of  the 
differences  to  a  reasonable  degree  so  that 
there  may  be  consistent  practices  by  all 
contractors  in  the  same  or  similar  situ- 
ations. This  is  what  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Certified  Public  Accountants  is 
attempting  to  do  in  the  field  of  financial 
reporting.  We  can  and  should  do  no  less 
in  the  field  of  cost  accounting  for  defense 
contract  administration. 

I  therefore  strongly  urge  the  House  to 
act  favorably  on  this  bill  on  cost- 
accounting  standards. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  forgo  using 
more  time,  because  I  have  used  31  min- 
utes, which  is  over  half,  and  several 
members  of  the  committee  who  want  to 
talk  are  here,  and  I  would  liKe  to  hear 
them  and  the  Members  should  hear 
them,  because  they  will  make  great 
speeches. 

I  hope  this  bill  passes  by  a  big  vote.  It 
is  necessary  in  the  public  interest. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  consumed  32  minutes. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
m.vself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  came  here  today  to 
discuss  H.R.  17880  and  I  have  heard 
practically  no  discussion  of  the  bill  to- 
day. I  listened  with  great  interest  to  the 
remarks  of  our  distinguished  chairman, 
and  I  want  the  House  to  know  that  there 
is  nothing  in  this  bill  that  has  anything 
to  do  with  interest  rates.  I  am  afraid 
Members  might  have  been  confused  by 
the  remarks  made  by  the  chairman. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  bill  which  has 
to  do  with  interest  rates. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  minority  will  sup- 
port title  I  of  H.R.  17880  with  minor 
amendments,  but  we  take  exception  to 
title  II. 

Title  I  provides  for  a  2-year  extension 
of  the  Defense  Production  Act.  To  our 
knov.ledge,  no  one  questions  the  need 
for  this  extension. 

Title  I  also  deals  with  the  question  of 
cojt  accounting  standards  for  defense 
contractors.  Considerable  confusion  ex- 
ists about  this  and  about  the  commit- 
tee's actions.  Certain  elements  in  the 
press  have,  for  self-serving  reasons, 
added  to  the  confusion.  Let  me  attempt 
to  put  this  matter  in  proper  perspective. 

First,  I  think  it  is  apparent  that  all 
of  us  in  the  Congress  are  concerned  about 
the  size  of  our  defense  budgets.  They 
are  necessarily  large — so  large  in  fact 
that  we  must  be  constantly  alert  to  the 
possibilities  of  mismanagement,  dishon- 
esty, and  waste.  Any  failure  to  devote 
continuing  attention  to  these  possibilities 
would  be  a  dereliction  of  our  duty. 

It  is  in  the  vers'  pursuit  of  this  duty 
that  some  outstanding  cases  of  apparent 
mismanagement  and  waste  have  been 
discovered.  It  should  be  noted  that  we 
have  previously  passed  legislation  either 
estabUshing  specific  safeguards  or  au- 
thorizing  administrative  procedures  to 


be  established  and  followed  by  our  de- 
fense agencies  to  correct  these  problems. 
Unfortunately,  evidence  has  continued 
to  accumulate,  indicating  that  admin- 
istration of  these  safeguards  has  been  de- 
ficient, and  in  1968  we  authorized  a 
study  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  to  determine  if  uniform  cost  ac- 
counting standards  for  defense  contrac- 
tors vere  feasible.  This  was  done  because 
it  was  suggested  that  if  all  defense  con- 
tractors were  required  to  utilize  uniform 
cost  accounting  procedures,  it  would  fa- 
cilitate administration  of  previously  au- 
thorized safeguards.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  both  Admiral  Rickover  and 
Dr.  Robert  Anthony,  the  former  Comp- 
troller of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
testified  to  the  effect  that  administra- 
tive procedures  could  be  made  effective 
without  the  benefit  of  these  standards. 
Nevertheless,  we  are  moving  ahead  with 
them. 

In  January  of  this  year,  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  submitted  to  the  Congress 
his  report  on  "The  Feasibility  of  Apply- 
ing Cost  Accounting  Standards  to  Nego- 
tiated Defense  Contracts." 

Let  me  make  two  points  perfectly 
clear.  First,  this  report  did  not  state 
that  it  was  feasible  to  establish  maiform 
cost  accounting  standards.  It  merely 
stated  that  it  was  feasible  to  establish 
'cost  accounting  standards  to  provide 
a  greater  degree  of  uniformity  and  cost 
accounting  as  a  ba^is  for  negotiating  and 
administering  procurement  contracts.'' — 
Staats,  June  19.  1970,  before  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  page  169. 

Second,  and  more  important,  to  an 
adequate  understanding  of  the  commit- 
tee's action  is  the  fact  that  the  report  by 
the  Comptroller — Congress'  own  ac- 
counting branch — did  not  define,  and 
neither  Comptroller  General  Staats,  nor 
Admiral  Rickover,  nor  anyone  else  in 
their  testimony  before  us  could  define,  or 
give  an  example  of,  a  cost  accounting 
standard.  Early  drafts  of  the  report  at- 
tempted unsuccessfully  to  do  this  but  it 
proved  so  difl&cult,  the  effort  was  aban- 
doned. It  was  abundant^  clear  to  us 
from  testimony  we  received  from  both 
proponents  and  opponents  of  uniform 
cost  accounting  standards,  that  no  one 
could  draw  the  line  between  a  cost  ac- 
counting standard  and  a  cost  accounting 
system.  No  one  we  know  of  has  advocated 
the  imposition  of  any  uniform  cast  ac- 
counting system.  Quite  the  contrary,  the 
Comptroller's  report  states: 

On  the  other  hand,  to  require  consistent 
uniform  cost-accounting  practices  for  all 
contractors,  whatever  the  circumstances  In- 
volved in  contract  performance,  goes  to  such 
.in  extreme  as  to  be  unreasonable  and  unen- 
forceable. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  Admiral  Rickover's 
recommendations  as  expre;->spd  in  his 
formal  testimony  before  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  on  June  20, 
1970. 
Early  in  his  statement,  he  said: 
The  question  before  you  today,  therefore. 
Is  not  "should  we  establish  such  standards?" 
but  rather.  "How  shall  we  go  about  setting 
the  standards?" 

The  bill  we  are  reporting  to  you, 
answers  that  question.  A  Cost  Account- 
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ing  Standards  Board  will  be  established 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  establishing  those 
standards  and  submitting  them  to  Con- 
gress for  consideration. 

The  admiral  then  proceeded  to  detail 
his  ideas  and  concluded  as  follows: 

In  summary,  the  three  points  I  have  dis- 
cussed are: 

1.  The  OAO  should  establish  and  promul- 
gate uniform  cost  accounting  standards. 
(This  bill  provides  for  the  OAO  to  establish 
cost  accounting  standards,  but  because  no 
one  could  define  what  they  would  be,  we 
have  withheld  authority  to  promulgate  them 
until  we  can  review  them.) 

2.  Uniform  cost  accounting  standards 
should  apply  to  all  negotiated  defense  con- 
tracts— certainly  to  those  In  excess  of  $100.- 
000.  (This  bill  provides  no  exemptions  at  all 
and  goes  further  than  standards  for  cost  ac- 
covmting  by  requiring  the  Board  to  consider 
bid  forms  and  bid  procedures  to  be  used  In 
defense  contracting.) 

3.  Congress  should  require  that  uniform 
cost  accounting  standards  be  promulgated 
Initially  within  18  months.  (This  bill  re- 
quires the  Board  to  report  back  to  Congress 
with  recommended  cost  accounting  stand- 
ards by  June  30,  1971 — only  10  months  from 
now.  All  evidence  suggests  this  Is  an  unrea- 
sonably short  time  In  which  to  accomplish 
the  task,  but  If  It  can  be  done,  the  standards 
could  be  promulgated  In  eighteen  months  or 
shortly  thereafter.) 

In  summary  then — I  think  it  should 
be  clear  to  all  that  no  responsible  or  well- 
informed  person  could  suggest  that  the 
bill  being  reported  is  not  highly  respon- 
sive to  the  recommendations  of  Admiral 
Rickover. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  seldom  waste  the  time 
of  this  body  with  responses  to  the  at- 
tacks of  muckraking  journalists.  How- 
ever, the  column  "Washington  Merry- 
Go-Round"  of  July  25  was  an  insidious 
attack  upon  23  Members  from  both  par- 
ties for  their  actions  with  respect  to  this 
bill.  Such  journalism  Is  a  disservice  to  the 
public  for  it  makes  no  effort  to  enlighten 
them  on  the  issues  involved.  Its  author 
tries  only  through  innuendo  and  clever 
abstraction  to  imply  wrongdoing.  Let  us 
look  at  some  facts. 

First,  the  executive  sessions  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Com.mittee  are 
not  secret  proceedings  as  they  are 
labeled  in  this  article.  Rules  of  the 
committee  provide  that  record  votes 
taken  in  executive  sessions  may  be  dis- 
closed to  anyone  who  asks  about  them 
after  the  session.  I  want  my  constituents 
to  know,  and  I  am  sure  I  speak  for  all 
members  of  the  committee,  that  anytime 
they  want  to  know  how  I  voted  on  any 
issue  in  executive  session,  they  need  only 
ask. 

Second,  the  vote  was  no  vote  to,  as 
the  column  says,  "continue  $2  billion  in 
excess  profits  which  the  defense  con- 
tractors have  been  pocketing  each  year." 
This  figure  is  Insupportable.  It  was  of- 
fered by  Admiral  R'ckover  who  himself 
labeled  it  an  estimate.  Let  me  quote 
his  response  to  a  question  from  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Griffin)  : 

I  win  tell  you  how  I  arrived  at  thla  fig- 
ure, sir.  Whenever  I  have  the  time  to  taka 
on  one  of  these  contracting  Issues,  I  Invari- 
ably find  contractors  claiming  6  to  10  per- 
cent or  more  higher  than  they  actually  are. 
I  believe  that  if  people  were  able  to  de- 
termine costs  readily,  In  accordance  with 
proper  standards,  this  would  reduce  prices 
for  defense   equipment   by  at  least  5  per- 


cent. On  a  total  of  $40  billion  In  procure- 
ment, If  you  save  only  5  percent,  that  will 
amount  to  $2  billion. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  admiral, 
this  kind  of  guesswork  is  not  adequate 
for  responsible  legislation.  If  it  were,  we 
might  just  as  well  lop  $2  billion  off  the 
next  appropriations  bill  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  with  the  admonition  to 
them  to  improve  procurement  procedures 
and  buy  everything  they  wanted.  But  I 
say  to  you  that  to  do  so  might  seriously 
impair  our  national  defense. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  safely  say  to  all 
Members  that  title  I  of  this  bill  is  good 
legislation.  It  is  responsive  to  the  prob- 
lem before  us.  It  moves  as  construc- 
tively toward  the  solution  of  that  prob- 
lem as  is  justified.  It  is  offered  to  you  by  a 
clear  bipartisan  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee. All  Members  can  support  It  in  good 
conscience. 

Title  n  is  something  else. 

Title  II  would  provide  the  President 
with  a  hollow  authority  to  control  wages, 
prices,  rents,  and  salaries.  Now  that  the 
President's  18-month-long  fight  against 
inflation  shows  definite  signs  of  success 
we  propose  to  give  him  powers  he  neither 
needs  nor  wants.  It  U  like  locking  the 
barn  after  the  horse  is  gone. 

Let  me  point  out  that  on  June  17,  the 
President,  in  a  speech  to  the  Nation  on 
economic  ix)licy  and  productivity,  spoke 
directly  of  the  need  for  these  authorities. 
He  pointed  out  that  when  he  took  ofQce, 
we  were  at  the  crossroads  of  economic 
policy.  Four  routes  were  available  and  he 
said  of  the  third : 

A  third  choice  was  the  route  of  wage 
and  price  controls.  That  would  lead  to  ra- 
tioning, black  marketing,  total  Federal  bu- 
reaucratic domination,  and  it  would  never  get 
at  the  real  causes  of  inflation. 

He  went  on  to  say: 

I  will  not  take  this  Nation  down  the  road 
of  wage  and  price  controls,  however  political- 
ly expedient  they  may  seem. 

Control-s  ind  rationing  may  seem  like  an 
easy  way  out,  but  they  are  really  an  easy 
way  into  more  trouble — to  the  explosion  that 
follows  when  you  try  to  clamp  a  lid  on  a 
rising  head  of  steam  without  turning  down 
the  fire  under  the  pot. 

The  message  is  clear  enough,  I  think. 
Even  If  these  controls  had  been  au- 
thorized 2  years  ago,  when  the  task  of 
controlling  inflation  was  first  under- 
taken, this  administration  would  not 
have  used  them  because  spiraling  wages 
and  prices  were  symptoms — not  causes — 
of  inflation.  Inflation  can  be  controlled 
through  sound  fiscal  and  monetary  poli- 
cies and  with  the  cooperation  of  Con- 
gress it  will  be. 

The  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  has 
done  some  research  on  the  costs  of  wage 
and  price  controls  during  World  War  II 
and  the  Korean  conflict.  The  results  of 
this  research  will  give  you  some  idea  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  task  involved  in 
administering  price  and  wage  controls. 

For  example,  during  World  War  n  em- 
ployment in  the  Oflflce  of  Price  Admin- 
istration averaged  about  60,000  people 
who  were  assisted  in  turn  by  about  100,- 
000  volunteers.  At  times  this  volunteer 
force  was  as  great  as  300,000. 

The  cost  of  this  operation  ran  on  an 
average  of  $160  million  per  year. 


During  its  existence  the  OPA  prose- 
cuted 280,000  violations. 

The  Economic  Stabilization  Agency 
during  the  Korean  war  was  a  much  more 
limited  operation  but  at  the  end  of  1952 
it  employed  approximately  16,000  peo- 
pie.  Expenditures  were  $91  million  that 
year  and  8,500  cases  were  prosecuted. 

The  Council  has  attempted  to  trans- 
late these  operations  into  the  current 
situation  and  it  looks  like  this. 

A  small  operation  such  as  we  had  dur- 
ing the  Korean  conflict  would  probably 
require  21,000  people  at  a  cost  of  some 
$400  miUion  per  year. 

A  full  scale  operation  such  as  the  OPA 
of  World  War  n  is  now  estimated  to  re- 
quire 130,000  people  at  a  cost  of  $1  to 
$iy2  billion  per  year. 

Either  operation  presents  staggering 
problems  both  in  terms  of  money  and 
staflang.  Imagine  trying  to  assemble  a 
minimum  staff  of  21,000  people  to  ad- 
minister a  program  scheduled  to  expire 
in  7  months. 

It  is  obvious  that  title  n  is  unneeded, 
unwanted,  and  xmrealistlc.  I  urge  that  it 
be  deleted  from  the  bill  and  If  Members 
of  Congress  are  convinced  that  such  con- 
trols are  necessary,  let  us  have  a  new  bill 
making  them  mandatory. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
two  short  speakers ;  and  I  yield  5  minutes 
at  this  time  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma,  the  majority  lead- 
er, the  Honorable  Carl  Albert. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  trust 
that  my  friend  was  not  referring  to  the 
physical  dimensions  of  those  who  are  go- 
ing to  talk,  but  I  do  appreciate  the  time. 

May  I  say  I  agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  that  there  Is  little,  if 
any,  controversy  about  the  extension  of 
title  I.  But  I  think  we  must  discuss  title 
II  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  Nixon  econ- 
omy which  plagues  the  country  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Nation  for  the  past 
year  and  a  half  has  imhappily  experi- 
enced the  unenviable  paradox  of  full 
blown  inflation  coupled  with  a  deepen- 
ing economic  recession.  The  cost  of  liv- 
ing increased  by  more  than  7.6  points 
during  1969.  Eggs,  fruit  and  vegetables, 
meat,  poultry  and  fish— the  "market 
basket"  foods  that  make  up  the  meals 
of  Americans — averaged  a  4.8-percent 
increase  last  year.  Medical  care  was  7 
percent  higher;  insurance  and  credit 
costs  rose  11.5  percent. 

Skyrocketing  inflation  continues.  The 
cost  of  living  flgures  released  on  July  22 
indicated  that  prices  rose  in  the  first 
half  of  this  year  at  a  6-percent  annual 
rate.  More  striking  even  is  the  fact  that 
last  month  the  wholesale  price  index  ad- 
vanced by  .3  percent,  an  annual  increase 
of  6  percent  to  a  record  high.  This  will 
soon  be  reflected  in  higher  retail  prices. 

The  President  and  his  apologists  have 
endeavored  to  blame  the  disastrous  re- 
sults of  his  own  inept  economic  policies 
on  the  previous  administration.  How- 
ever, the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  in- 
flation has  greatly  increased  during  this 
administration.  Prices  of  many  basic  in- 
dustry products  rose  an  average  of  four 
times  as  rapidly  in  1969  as  in  1968.  For 
example,  steel  mill  products,  used  in 
thousands  of  Items  bought  by  U.S.  con- 
sumers, increased  in  price  6.7  percent  in 
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1969.  This  is  almost  as  much  as  the  7.1 
percent  increase  in  the  previous  8 
years  combined,  and  three  times  as  fast 
as  the  2.2-percent  increase  in  1968.  Basic 
raw  materials  prices  jumped  11  percent 
in  1969,  compared  to  a  little  over  two 


combat  the  "cost-push"  inflation  which 
now  besets  us. 

This  inflation  is  caused  by  giant  mo- 
nopolies who  offer  their  goods  to  the 
American  people  at  prices  determined 
not  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 


percent  in  1968,  according  to  the  New     but  by  administrative  fiat.   These  cor 

York  Times.  All  of  these  increases  boost     ''-""  '  * -"— "  '"*       "''  ^ 

profits  for  the  large  corporations  at  the 
expense  of  the  consumer — the  little  man 
who  has  to  pay  the  highest  prices. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  inflation  of  the 
past  year  has  been  accompanied  by  a 
sharply  deteriorating  economy.  Unem- 
ployment is  oflicially  recorded  at  a  mil- 
lion higher  than  when  the  President 
assumed  oflBce.  The  failure  of  the  labor 
force  to  expand  gives  clear  evidence  that 
many  potential  workers,  having  been  dis- 
couraged by  the  lack  of  job  opportuni- 
ties, have  withdrawn  from  the  work  force. 
This,  in  effect,  constitutes  hidden  un- 
employment. Millions  of  workers  have 
experienced  a  reduction  in  their  pay- 
checks, as  a  result  of  loss  of  overtime  and 
short  workweeks. 

Last  year,  for  the  first  time  in  a 
decade,  the  gross  national  product  failed 
to  grow.  Industry  is  operating  substan- 
tially below  capacity.  Consumer  confi- 
dence has  experienced  a  sharp  deteriora- 
tion. Mr.  Chairman,  this  Nation  is  now 
in  the  grips  of  a  serious  recession. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  guilty  culprit  is 
undoubtedly  the  traditional  monetary 
and  fiscal  policies  being  employed  by  this 
administration  in  its  futile  and  mis- 
guided efforts  to  combat  inflation.  The 
ill-advised  medicine  of  a  choking  tight 
money  policy  has  produced  record  high 
interest  rates.  The  administration's  fis- 
cal objectives  have  been  characterized 
by  all  the  social  breadth  of  a  bookkeeper 
and  the  human  compassion  of  an  Ebe- 
nezer  Scrooge.  All  efforts  by  this  Con- 
gress to  increase  public  investment  in 
housing,  health,  education,  and  antipol- 
lution, are  denounced  from  the  White 
House  and  stoutly  resisted  by  its  spokes- 
men in  the  Congress  as  fiscal  irresponsi- 
bility. Vetoes  and  threats  of  vetoes  of  our 
efforts  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  in 
this  Nation  are  the  order  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  abimdantly  clear 
that  President  Nixon  and  his  economic 
advisers  are  prescribing  the  wrong  medi- 
cine for  the  particular  inflationary  virus 
now  affecting  the  Nation.  Classical  re- 
strictive flscal  and  monetary  policies 
certainly  have  a  proper  role  to  play  in 
combating  traditional  "demand-pull" 
inflation.  Such  demand-pull  inflation  is 
invariably  the  result  of  shortages  in 
manpower  and  productive  capacity.  We 
possess  neither  today.  Unemployment 
has  risen  during  the  past  year  and  it  is 
conceded  by  the  administration  spokes- 
men that  it  will  increase  further  during 
1970.  We  likewise  possess  an  abundance 
of  unused  industrial  capacity. 

The  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, under  the  leadership  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Patman)  ,  there- 
fore is  to  be  congratulated  upon  bring- 
ing H  R.  17880  before  the  House  today. 
Its  provisions  granting  the  President 
standby  authority  to  control  prices, 
rent,  wages  and  salaries  will  arm  the 
President  with  a  necessary  weapon  to 


porations  have  tremendous  internal  fi- 
nancial resources  and  enjoy  private  ad- 
vantageous relationships  with  large 
lenders  which  make  them  totally  Im- 
mune to  a  restrictive  monetary  poUcy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  has  expired. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  the  additional  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  taken  together  with 
Public  Law  91-151,  enacted  last  year, 
granting  the  President  power  to  impose 
selective  controls  over  all  forms  of  credit, 
this  bill  would  provide  the  President  with 
all  the  tools  he  needs  to  control  this 
"cost-push"  inflation  while  at  the  same 
time  restoring  healthy  economic  growth. 
In  this  way  we  will  not  need  to  rely  on 
fiscal  and  monetary  actions  which  places 
an  inordinate  burden  on  those  segments 
of  our  economy  and  society  least  able  to 
bear  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  passage  of  this  bill 
is  necessary-  Its  enactment  is  mandatory 
if  we  are  to  halt  or  to  give  the  President 
the  chance  to  halt  the  present  inflation- 
ary recession  and  get  this  Nation  mov- 
ing again. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan <Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford). 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, after  listening  to  the  remarks  of 
my  good  friend,  the  majority  leader,  I 
carmot  help  but  feel  that  in  effect  he  is 
advocating  the  need  and  the  necessity 
for  mandatory  price  and  wage  controls 
right  now.  Such  an  amendment  will  be 
offered  so  that  those  who  want  to  cripple 
the  American  economy  by  bureaucracy 
can  vote  for  it. 

I  am  sui-prised  that  the  majority  party 
has  not  taken  that  initiative,  if  they 
think  things  are  in  such  a  dire  condition 
as  he  has  indicated. 

Of  course,  the  truth  is  wc  are  mak- 
ing headway  in  the  fight  against  infla- 
tion. In  the  last  quarter  of  the  calendar 
year  1970,  the  record  shows  that  the 
cost  of  living  has  gone  up  during  that 
period  of  time  approximately  4.6  percent 
per  annum,  in  contrast  to  a  far  greater 
increase  in  the  cost  of  living  in  the  first 
quarter  of  calendar  year  1970.  In  other 
words  the  flres  of  inflation  are  cooling 
off. 

In  addition,  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa failed  to  mention  that  the  employ- 
ment figures  show  that  at  the  present 
time  we  have  approximately  1,500,000 
more  employed  now  than  we  had  a  year 
ago  at  this  time. 

So  we  are  not  only  making  headway 
against  inflation,  but  at  the  same  time 
we  are  keeping  employment  growing. 
I  cannot  help  but  repeat,  as  I  do  occa- 
sionally, when  the  charge  of  high  un- 
employment in  1970  is  made  by  the 
Democrats,  that  the  4.7  percent  imem- 


ployment  last  reported  in  1970  is  con- 
siderably less  than  the  average  annual 
unemployment  of  6.7  percent  in  1961, 
under  a  Democratic  administration. 
Democrats  do  not  mention  1962  when 
unemployment  on  an  annual  basis  aver- 
aged 5.5  percent — or  1963  when  unem- 
ployment averaged,  for  that  12-month 
period,  5.7  percent. 

So  we  are  doing  really  much  better 
than  our  friends  did,  during  the  first 
3 -year  period  of  a  Democratic  adminis- 
tration. 

I  do  not  recall  any  speeches  about  the 
seriousness  of  unemployment  in  1961 
when  it  was  6.7  percent  and  in  1962  when 
it  was  5.5  percent  and  in  1963  when  it  was 
5.7  percent. 

We  are  doing  better,  and  we  are  going 
to  make  continued  progress  both  in  win- 
ning the  battle  against  inflation  and  in 
providing  more  job  opportunities  for  the 
American  working  man  and  woman. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  hesitate  to  interrupt 
my  colleague,  but  I  think  his  remarks 
deserve  a  comment. 

You  will  recall  that  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration took  over  from  an  economic 
recession  in  the  Eisenliower  administra- 
tion, whereas  the  Nixon  administration 
took  over  from  the  period  of  8  years  of 
continuous  economic  growth. 

The  simple  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  increase  in  inflation  under  President 
Nixon's  administration  is  proceeding  at 
a  much  faster  rate  than  under  the  last 
two  Democratic  administrations. 

Under  the  current  Republican  admin- 
istration, after  just  18  months  in  office, 
inflation,  measured  in  cost  of  living,  has 
increased  18  points.  The  Inflation  rate 
averaged  over  6.1  percent  in  the  flrst  year 
of  this  administration,  which  was  30  per- 
cent greater  than  the  worst  inflationary 
rate  under  the  previous  administration 
and  more  than  double  the  2.5-percent 
rate  if  all  previous  administration  years 
are  averaged. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  facts  are  obvious, 
the  record  is  easy  to  read.  President 
Nixon  has  given  us  more  inflation,  higher 
interest  rates,  and  tighter  money  in  18 
months  in  oflQce  than  we  had  in  the  pre- 
vious 8  years  when  Democrats  were  in 
the  White  House. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Let  me  re- 
spond to  the  last  observation. 

From  1964  to  January  1969,  we  had 
the  highest  increase  in  the  cost  of  living 
during  any  4-  or  5-year  period,  than  at 
anytime  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States — and  that  was  imder  the  previous 
Democratic  administration. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  to  stop  that  increase  In  the 
cost  of  living  which  was  generated  by, 
I  think,  the  ill-advised  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary policies  of  the  previous  Democratic 
administration. 

~Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  jneld  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  making  a  big  point  about  Inter- 
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est  on  the  national  debt  being  at  the  rate 
of  $20  billion  this  year.  As  I  recall.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  when  he  was  running  for 
election  in  1960.  decried  the  tremendous 
interest  burden  of  S9  billion.  The  eco- 
nomic growth  the  majority  leader  talks 
about  also  provided  an  increase  from  $9 
billion  in  interest  to  $20  billion  this 
year,  and  I  think  we  ought  to  take  that 
into  account. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  think  it  is  recognized  by  any 
objective  analyst  that  it  was  the  John- 
son policies  of  the  1960's  which  created 
our  present  economic  and  fiscal  situa- 
tion, and  the  continued  budget  busting 
in  this  Congress  threatens  further  eco- 
nomic problems  ahead.  The  remarkable 
but  elementary  economic  truth  which 
my  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
refuse  to  acknowledge  is  the  timelags 
which  operate  in  a  complicated  economy 
such  as  we  have  in  this  country.  The 
full  impact  of  the  massive  deficits  of 
1967,  $8.7  billion,  and  in  1968.  $25.16 
billion,  did  not  come  until  1969-70. 
Then  the  full  effects  of  the  inflationary 
pressures  hit  the  consumer.  It  is  these 
deficit-inspired  inflationary  pressures 
with  which  President  Nixon  had  to 
contend  when  he  took  office  in  Janu- 
ary 1969. 

The  overheated  economy  fueled  by 
these  Federal  deficits  required  cooling 
down  if  an  effective  damper  was  to  be 
placed  on  inflation.  Unlike  the  previous 
administration,  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion has  had  the  courage  to  take  meas- 
ures designed  to  provide  a  transition 
from  an  inflationary  economy  to  one  of 
sustained  and  stable  growth.  Controlling 
inflation,  however,  could  not  be  accom- 
plished without  some  slowdown  in  the 
economy. 

This  moderate  slowdown  in  the  econ- 
omy was  necessary  only  because  of  the 
consistently  inflationary  policies  pur- 
sued by  Democrats  while  they  controlled 
both  the  Congre.ss  and  the  administra- 
tion. The  economic  slowdown  naturally 
produced  a  revenue  shortfall,  which  was 
a  major  factor  in  the  budget  deficit  in 
fiscal  year  1970. 

The  slowdown  in  the  economy  ha.s  now 
bottomed  out  and  as  George  Shultz, 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  pointed  out  on  Wednesday 
the  emphasis  of  the  administration  is 
now  on  moderately  expansive  economic 
policies. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  signs  of 
strengthening  in  the  economy  have  been 
overlooked  in  the  comments  of  my  Dem- 
ocratic colleagues.  For  example,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  noted  on  July  29 
that  quits — an  indicator  of  availability 
of  job.s — and  new  hires — which  reflect 
manpower  adjustments  to  ;:roduction 
changes — increased  in  June,  and  that 
layoffs  declined  significantly. 

A  truly  remarkable  aspect  of  the  final 
figures  concerning  the  fiscal  year  1970 
budget  outlays  is  that,  despite  the  $1.1 
billion  Federal  pay  rise,  increased  in- 
terest on  the  national  debt,  and  other  in- 
creases in  "uncontrollables,"  expendi- 
tures were  held  $1.1  billion  below  the 
budget  estimates.  This  clearly  demon- 
strates the  administration's  conunitment 
to  economy  and  responsibility  in  fiscal 
affairs. 


Earlier  the  administration  had  demon- 
strnted  its  commitment  to  economic  sta- 
bility by  sharply  reducing  the  fiscal  year 
1970  budget  which  it  inherited  from 
President  Johnson  by  $7.5  billion. 
Whereas  in  the  3  years  before  the  Nixon 
administration  took  office.  Federal 
spending  rose  an  average  of  15  percent 
per  year,  the  Nixon  administration 
slashed  the  rate  of  increase  in  half,  to 
7  percent.  In  fiscal  year  1971,  the  pro- 
posed budget  would  cut  the  rate  of  in- 
crease in  spending  in  half  again. 

One  of  the  most  shocking  aspects  of 
Democratic  remarks  on  Wednesday  were 
that  they  came  on  the  heels  of  another 
budget-busting  action  by  the  Demo- 
cratic-controlled Chamber.  Absent  was 
any  concern  about  deficits,  as  Members 
from  the  other  side  pushed  through  an 
independent  offices-HUD  appropriation 
which  is  $541  million  over  the  President's 
budget. 

To  set  the  record  straight  as  to  why 
administration  officials  and  persons  on 
the  Republican  side  have  warned  about 
budget-busting  actions  of  this  session  of 
the  Congress,  I  should  like  to  read  two 
summary  statements  in  staff  report  No.  8 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  of 
Federal  Expenditures  chaired  oy  the  able 
gentleman  from  Texas: 

Budget  outlays  for  fiscal  1971:  House  ac- 
tions to  July  28,  1970  on  aU  spending  bills — 
appropriations  and  legislative — have  added 
a  net  of  $3,105,063,000  to  the  President's  total 
estimated  outlays  for  1971. 

Budget  receipts  requested  by  the  President 
for  fiscal  1971  requiring  Congressional  ac- 
tions total  $4,622,000,000,  House  actions  to 
July  28  on  revenue  proposals  total  $708,000,- 
000  (including  a  net  of  $173,000,000  not  re- 
quested for  fiscal  1971  by  the  President )  leav- 
ing a  balance  of  $4,087,000,000  additional 
revenue  increases  required  to  meet  the 
President's  revised  fiscal  1971  budget  re- 
quests. 

If  these  trends  of  spending  more  and 
taxing  less  continue,  we  run  a  real  risk 
of  rekindling  the  inflationary  pressures 
all  over  again. 

In  conclusion.  I  should  like  to  read  a 
table  showing  Democratic  budget  defi- 
cits in  the  1960's  which  total  $57  billion, 
to  be  placed  in  the  Record  following  my 

remarks: 

Government  deficits 

[In  billions] 

1961 —$3,406 

1962    —7.137 

19G3    —4.751 

1964    —5.922 

1965    -1.596 

1966    —3.796 

1967    -8.702 

1968    -25.161 

1969    +3.2 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri  iMrs.  Sullivan). 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
first  thing  I  want  to  say  is  that  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  used  some  in- 
correct facts  concerning  the  Kennedy 
and  Johnson  administrations.  They  will 
be  corrected  by  our  side  of  the  aisle 
shortly,  but  I  do  not  want  to  do  it  on  my 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  legislation  now  be- 
fore the  House  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant measures  we  are  required  to  con- 
sider. It  extends  for  2  years  the  life  of 


the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950, 
which  contains  the  basic  authority  to  the 
President  to  take  necessary  steps  during 
national  emergencies  for  the  production 
of  essential  military  and  civilian  mate- 
rials, and  to  monitor  the  needs  of  the 
economy  in  meeting  unexpected  future 
defense  requirements. 

So  it  is  by  no  means  a  routine  bill.  The 
programs  this  bill  would  continue  in  op- 
eration, or  on  standby,  are  as  funda- 
mental to  our  national  safety  and  well- 
being  as  our  Military  Establishment  it- 
self. The  military  program  is  dependent 
upon  the  availability  of  minerals,  metals, 
power,  and  other  production  require- 
ments that  the  Defense  Production  Act 
can  assure  are  on  hand  when  needed. 

Very  few  Americans  are  aware  of  the 
existence  of  this  law  or  the  programs 
which  function  under  it,  because  it  does 
not  touch  very  heavily  on  day-to-day  ac- 
tivities of  the  average  citizen.  But  in  case 
of  dire  national  emergency,  we  would  all 
suddenly  become  aware  of  this  law's  ex- 
istence and  of  its  importance.  Hence,  it 
is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  H.R.  17880 
will  pass  the  House.  The  question  before 
us  today  is  whether  we  merely  extend 
the  present  law  without  change,  or  add 
to  it  several  extremely  important  new 
provisions  recommended  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

One  of  those  deals  with  the  establish- 
ment of  a  five-member  Cost  Accounting 
Board  to  recommend  methods  of  achiev- 
ing, for  the  first  time,  uniformity  in  the 
accounting  practices  used  by  defense 
contractors,  in  order  to  enable  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people — and  the 
Defen.=e  Department,  too.  I  might  add- 
to  know  what  procurement  items  really 
cost.  For  the  fact  is  that  business  uses  .^o 
many  different  methods  for  figuring  unit 
costs,  and  profit  and  loss,  that  no  one- 
no  one — truly  knows  whether  the  Gov- 
ernment is  getting  materiel  at  a  fair  price 
or  is  being  gouged  and  cheated.  This  is 
an  intolerable  situation,  and  one  which 
has  been  repeatedly  called  to  our  atten- 
tion by  Government  officials  who  believe 
the  taxpayer  is  entitled  to  receive  fair  re- 
turn for  his  tax  dollar.  No  one  has  been 
more  eloquent,  or  more  straightforward, 
in  exposing  this  problem  than  Vice  Adm. 
Hyman  G.  Rickover,  who  has  been  one 
of  cur  best  witnesses  on  this  issue. 

NEED     FOR     rNIFORMITY     IN     THE     ACCOUNTING 
PB.ACTICES 

Mr.  Chairman,  of  all  the  groups  ap- 
pearing at  the  hearings  on  cost-account- 
ing standards,  only  a  few  indu-stry  asso- 
ciations expressed  opposition  to  the  idea. 
I  direct  my  remarks  to  that  opposition. 

In  evaluating  any  testimony,  one 
should  consider  some  important  differ- 
ences. First,  one  should  consider  whether 
the  testimony  is  based  on  evidence  or 
v.hether  it  reflects  nothing  more  than 
unsupported  opinion.  Second,  of  tiie  tes- 
timony that  reflects  opinion  only,  one 
should  consider  whether  or  not  it  is 
knowledgeable. 

Testimony  by  the  Comptroller  General 
is  based  upon  a  research  study  which, 
through  a  questionnaire,  went  directly  to 
industry  representatives  who  are  inti- 
mately engaged  with  accounting  matters 
in  their  daily  work.  Responses  were  re- 
ceived from  over  1.000  contracting  units 
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or  companies  representing  large  and 
small  contractors  and  a  reasonable 
sampling  of  other  nondefense  companies. 
In  many  cases,  the  questionnaires  indi- 
cated that  they  had  not  only  been  pre- 
pared by  experienced  company  account- 
ants but  had  also  been  reviewed  by  execu- 
tives much  concerned  with  the  implica- 
tions of  possible  cost-accoimting  stand- 
ards. 

The  returned  questionnaires  were  re- 
ceived and  summarized  by  an  independ- 
ent research  team.  There  was  no  way  in 
which  pressure  could  be  brought  to  bear, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  upon  the  re- 
cipients of  the  questionnaires.  The 
anonymity  of  respondents,  insofar  as  the 
GAO  is  concerned,  is  secure:  only  the  re- 
search team  knows  which  contracting 
units  and  companies  replied  or  how  they 
answered  the  questions. 

If  you  read  the  research  team's  report, 
which  was  appended  to  the  GAO  feasl- 
biUty  report,  you  will  find  there  is  em- 
phasis on  a  balanced  presentation,  one 
which  gives  not  only  the  categorical  an- 
swers to  the  questions  asked  but  also 
lengthy  and  verbatim  excerpts  from  the 
narrative  answers. 

The  conclusions  in  that  report  of  the 
research  staff  are  clear.  They  found  the 
questionnaire  answers  responsive  to  the 
purposes  of  the  feasibility  study;  they 
found  that  the  large  number  of  contract- 
ing units  and  companies  responding  did 
not  reject  out  of  hand  the  notion  of 
cost-accounting  standards  but,  on  the 
contrary,  showed  substantial  sympathy, 
directly  and  indirectly,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  such  standards.  Overall,  this 
research  staff,  based  on  the  firm  evi- 
dence provided  by  the  questionnaire, 
which  was  answered  anonymotisly  by 
practicing  industrial  accountants,  found 
the  establishment  of  cost-accounting 
standards  to  be  feasible.  I  believe  great 
reliance  can  be  placed  on  such  evidence. 

I  fail  to  observe  such  objectivity  and 
balance  in  the  opinions  of  the  industry 
associations  who  criticized  the  GAO  posi- 
tion at  the  hearings.  Much  of  their  testi- 
mony constitutes,  not  evidence,  but  un- 
supported opinion.  How  many  of  those 
testifying  had  experience  In  cose  account- 
ing? How  many  made  any  effort  at  all 
to  get  in  direct  contact  with  experienced. 
practicing  cost  accountants?  How  many 
of  them  solicited  information  on  a  wide 
scale  with  anything  like  the  care  and  in- 
dependence of  the  GAO  studv?  I  do  not 
think  many  did. 

I  contend  that  the  approach  followed 
by  the  GAO,  that  of  going  directly  to 
those  most  experienced  with  the  subject, 
provides  a  far  better  basis  for  conclusions 
about  the  feasibility  and  the  need  for 
cost-accounting  standards.  In  my  opin- 
ion, legi.slatlon  on  cost-accounting  stand- 
ards is  both  needed  and  essential  and 
should  be  approved  today. 

ST.ANDBT    ECONOMIC    CONTROLS 

The  other  major  change  which  would 
be  made  in  the  Defense  Production  Act 
by  H.R.  17880  as  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  would 
write  into  the  law  standby  powers — I  re- 
Peat,  they  are  discretionary,  standby 
powers— to  the  President  to  stabilize,  for 
a  very  limited  period,  extending  only  to 


next  February  28,  any  prices,  wages, 
rents,  or  salaries  at  a  level  no  lower  than 
those  prevailing  on  May  25,  1970.  This 
is  the  most  controversial  provision  of  the 
bill.  It  was  approved  in  committee  on 
a  party  line  vote,  but  I  sincerely  hope 
that  it  can  be  considered  here  today,  as 
it  was  in  our  hearings,  on  its  merits  and 
without  regard  to  politics.  Perhaps  that 
is  too  much  to  hope. 

We  would  not  be  freezing  any  price  or 
any  wage  or  any  salary  or  any  rent  by 
enactment  of  title  II  of  H.R.  17880.  It  is 
extremely  likely  that  if  the  authority 
provided  to  the  President  in  title  II  is 
enacted,  it  would  not  be  used  between 
now  and  next  February  28.  This  has  been 
offered  as  a  reason  for  not  passing  title 
II.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  valid  reason. 

The  question  we  should  be  concerned 
about  today  is  not  whether  Democrats  or 
Republicans  would  profit  or  lose  polit- 
ically in  the  coming  November  elections 
from  adoption  of  title  II  of  this  bill,  but 
whether  prudence  and  good  sense  and 
patriotism  and  a  decent  respect  for  the 
economic  safety  and  well-being  of  this 
Nation  require  the  placement  in  the 
hands  of  the  President  of  all  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  the  powers  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  deserves  to 
have  in  order  to  protect  this  coimtry 
from  uncontrolled  inflation. 

VAST    POWERS    ALREADY    GIVEN    PRESIDENT    IN 
CREDIT    AREA 

This  Democratic  Congress  has  al- 
ready provided  our  Republican  President 
with  the  greatest  powers  any  President 
has  ever  had  in  our  entire  history  to  con- 
trol any  and  all  forms  of  credit.  We  did 
that  last  December.  We  did  it  over  the 
President's  objections.  He  said  he  did  not 
want  the  power.  He  said  he  would  not  use 
it.  Nevertheless,  he  has  it.  And  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
Dr.  Arthur  Burns,  who  was  President 
Nixon's  closest  adviser  on  economic  is- 
sues at  the  time  that  law  was  reluctantly 
signed  by  the  President,  has  told  us  since 
he  became  Federal  Reserve  Chairman 
that  he  is  extremely  glad  that  such  credit 
control  authority  now  exists  under  law. 
I  think  the  President  should  have  used 
his  selective  credit  control  powers  selec- 
tively and  judiciously  at  various  times 
since  last  December  23  to  curb  the  exces- 
sive uses  of  credit  which  have  raised  in- 
terest rates  to  unconscionably  and  un- 
bearably high  levels.  But  it  has  been  the 
President's  decision  not  to  use  those 
powers,  and  he  has  the  right  to  make 
that  decision  under  the  law  we  passed. 

Similarly,  under  title  n  of  this  bill,  he 
could  use  or  not  use — as  he  deemed  the 
circumstances  demanded — the  other 
standby  selective  economic  stabilization 
powers  proposed  in  this  legislation.  The 
administration  seems  to  believe  the  in- 
fiation  danger  has  been  overcome.  Most 
of  us  do  not  agree.  The  wholesale  price 
index  reported  yesterday  shows  con- 
tinued heavy  inflationary  pressures  at 
work.  Some  commodities  are  acting  with 
great  volatility.  Wage  contracts  coming 
up  for  renewal  in  many  major  industries 
certainly  do  not  give  reason  to  expect 
any  reduction  in  wage  levels.  If  anyone 
in  this  House  feels  competent  and  quali- 
fied to  predict  the  course  of  the  infla- 
tionary pressures  in  the  next  7  months. 


he  has  a  crystal  ball  most  of  the  rest  of 
us  know  we  do  not  possess. 

DO    WE    DISTRUST    THE    PRESIDENT    TO    USE 
PATRIOTIC    GOOD    SENSE? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  have  deep  respect 
for  the  office  of  the  President,  and  I  am 
willing  to  trust  the  President  of  all  of  the 
people  to  take  courageous  st«ps  in  the 
national  interest  when  our  national  sur- 
vival or  economic  safety  depends  upon 
it.  We  give  to  our  President  alone  the 
power  to  use  nuclear  weapons:  only  the 
President  has  that  power.  What  greater 
and  more  solemn  responsibility  could  any 
man  have,  involving  the  life  of  e\ery 
man.  woman  and  child  on  this  earth? 

I  am  also  willing  to  trust  the  same 
individual  to  have  the  power — when  nec- 
essary— to  roll  back  the  price  of  essential 
civilian  and  military  supplies  to  the  far 
from  depressed  levels  of  May  25,  1970,  If 
the  national  needs  of  this  coimtry  so  re- 
quire— if  that  is  necessary  to  stop  an 
inflation  spiral,  or  prevent  the  collapse 
of  the  dollar.  No  President  has  had  equiv- 
alent power  since  June  30,  1953.  As  a 
Democrat,  but  more  importantly  as  an 
American  who  loves  her  country,  I  am 
willing  to  give  that  power  now  to  a  Re- 
publican Piesident. 

This  is  not  a  new  political  judgment 
on  my  part.  I  have  not  been  newly  per- 
suaded as  part  of  some  sort  of  political 
conspiracy — or,  to  use  the  colorful  im- 
agery of  the  minority  rejwrt  on  H.R. 
17880,  an  "election  year  squeeze  play"  or 
"devious  Democratic  demagogery" — that 
it  would  be  a  good  "political  gimmick"  to 
saddle  a  reluctant  Republican  President 
with  more  economic  power  than  he  in- 
tends to  use  in  order  to  berate  him  at 
election  time  for  not  having  rolled  back 
prices. 

SUPPORT   FOB   SENATOR   CAPEHAKT'S    ATTEMPT   TO 
SAVE    STANDBY    CONTROLS    IN    1953 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  one  of  a  verj'  few 
new  Democratic  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  come  to  Congress 
in  the  same  month  that  General  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower  took  office  as  President  of 
the  United  States  in  January  1953.  We 
were  then  involved  in  the  Korean  war, 
and  we  had  controls  in  effect  over  prices, 
wages,  salaries,  and  rents.  These  controls 
had  been  among  a  series  of  programs  In- 
stituted in  the  Truman  administration 
to  halt  the  tremendous  inflationary  surge 
which  had  begun  with  the  start  of  the 
Korean  war  in  June  1950,  modified  a  bit 
after  the  successful  Inchon  landing  led 
by  General  MacArthur.  in  September, 
and  then  expanded  into  a  frightening 
spiral  when  the  Communist  Chinese 
poured  across  the  border  into  North  Ko- 
rea, and  our  troops  were  forced  far  down 
into  South  Korea. 

The  Defense  Production  Act  was  en- 
acted in  September  1950,  but  the  con- 
trols were  not  put  into  effect  until  late 
in  January  1951.  Once  they  were  imposed, 
the  inflation  was  stopped,  and  prices  fell. 
The  controls  played  a  very  important 
part.  They  served  notice  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  not  willing  to  stand  aside  and 
let  prices,  wages,  salaries,  and  rents  sky- 
rocket in  resjxjnse  to  individual  decisions 
of  millions  of  Americans  looking  out 
primarily  for  themselves  alone. 

President  Eisenhower  chose  to  termi- 
nate most  of  these  controls  during  his 
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nrst  month  in  oflBce.  He  just  ordered 
them  stopped.  He  then  opposed  legisla- 
tion to  extend  the  power  for  price,  wage 
and  salary  controls  beyond  June  20,  1953. 
I  thought  that  was  a  terrible  mistake — 
not  in  terms  of  a  1953  crisis,  but  in 
terms  of  the  country's  future  prepared- 
ness against  renewed  inflation  danger. 
The  Republican  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  Sena- 
tor Capehart  of  Indiana,  who  had  been 
strongly  opposed  to  the  principle  of  con- 
trols when  in  the  minority,  attempted  to 
keep  in  the  Defense  Production  Act  the 
power  for  standby  economic  controls 
after  June  30.  1953.  But  President  Elsen- 
hower gave  him  no  encouragement  on 
this  legislative  objective,  and.  in  fact, 
opposed  it.  As  a  freshman  Member  of 
the  House,  I  supported  the  Capehart  pro- 
posal for  standby  controls.  But  in  the  ab- 
sence of  administration  support,  Sena- 
tor Capehart  finally  surrendered  on  the 
issue. 

Ever  since  then,  I  have  felt  that  we 
should  have  standby  economic  powers  in 
our  basic  defense  mobilization  statute — 
the  Defense  Production  Act.  But  this  Is 
the  first  time  we  have  succeeded.  In  all 
of  the  years  since  1953,  in  having  stand- 
by powers  other  than  credit  controls  ap- 
proved in  committee  and  recommended 
to  the  House  as  part  of  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act.  I  am  sorry  the  effort  now 
is  related  directly  to  the  fact  that  we  are 
in  an  Inflationary  crisis.  I  think  it  would 
have  been  far  better  to  have  enacted 
these  powers  during  a  period  of  relative 
stability  in  the  economy.  But  we  have 
guarded  in  this  bill  against  the  possibility 
of  having  the  bill  itself  set  off  further  in- 
flationary demands  by  setting  a  rollback 
date  to  last  May— so  that  anyone  who 
planned  to  increase  prices  in  expectation 
of  a  price  freeze  would  be  on  notice  that 
a  price  increase  in  anticipation  of  con- 
trols could  be  set  aside  imder  this  legisla- 
tion. 

PEOPLB    ARE    EMBITTERED    BY    CONTUTCED 
INFLATION 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Members  of  this 
House  all  know  how  angry,  how  bitter, 
how  frustrated,  their  constituents  are 
today  over  the  constantly  increasing  cost 
of  living.  Wage  agreements  now  coming 
up  for  renewal  must,  of  necessity,  call  for 
substantial  increases  in  hourly  rates  just 
in  order  for  the  workers  to  stay  even 
with  living  cost  increases.  If  we  stand 
helplessly  by.  and  provide  no  machinery 
for  coping  with  inflation,  we  invite  much 
worse  inflation. 

Passage  of  title  II  of  this  bill,  providing 
discretionary  powers  over  prices,  wages, 
salaries  and  rents,  when  added  to  exist- 
ing credit  control  powers,  would  serve 
notice  that  this  Nation  has  the  full  ability 
to  protect  its  people  against  worse  infla- 
tion. We  will  have  done  all  that  is  within 
our  own  power  to  do  as  Members  of 
Congress  to  combat  a  price  and  wage 
spiral,  just  as  we  did  all  in  our  power  as 
Members  of  Congress  last  December  to 
combat  interest  rate  Inflation.  We  can 
give  the  President  the  necessary  tools. 
Whether  they  are  used  must  be  his  de- 
cision. He  is  fully  capable  of  defending 
himself  against  political  attack  for  what- 


ever decision  he  chooses  to  make  in  this 
regard.  But  if  we  refuse  to  provide  him 
the  standby  powers  a  President  should 
have  in  reserve  against  national  eco- 
nomic disaster,  what  defense  can  we  give 
for  our  inaction? 

Last  December,  when  we  passed  the 
standby  credit  control  legislation,  many 
Members  raised  the  same  objections 
which  are  now  being  raised  to  title  II  of 
this  bill.  Events  since  then  have  shown 
that  the  Republic  did  not  tumble,  the 
President  did  not  panic,  and  the  decision 
we  made  has  been  fully  endorsed  by  out- 
standing conservative  as  well  as  liberal 
economists. 

Interestingly  enough,  some  of  the 
Members  who  voted  against  giving  the 
President  the  credit  control  powers  last 
December  are  now  calling  upon  the  Pres- 
ident to  use  those  powers  to  reduce  high 
interest  rates.  I,  too,  believe  he  should 
use  them.  But  the  question  we  decided 
in  December  on  credit  controls,  and 
whicli  v.e  must  decide  now  on  other 
types  of  direct  economic  controls,  is 
merely  whether  to  have  the  powers  in 
existence,  not  when  they  should  be  used. 
We  will  be  out  of  session  during  much  of 
the  time  between  now  and  next  Feb- 
ruary 28.  It  would  not  be  a  simple  matter 
to  pass  the  necessary  authority  if  sud- 
denly needed  late  this  year.  Let  us  do  it 
now.  and  hope  it  does  not  have  to  be 
used  Q,ti  fl.11 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jersey  <Mrs.  Dwyer)  . 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of 
the  most  significant  features  of  tlie  pend- 
ing bill,  the  extension  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act,  provides  a  method  for 
establishing  uniform  cost-accounting 
standards  for  defense  contractors.  This 
is  also,  I  believe,  a  rather  misunderstood 
feature  of  the  bill. 

As  one  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency.  I  want  to  make 
it  absolutely  clear  that  I  favor  uniform 
cost  accoimting  standards  in  the  defense 
contracting  field,  and  I  have  supported 
this  objective  for  several  years.  It  has 
become  painfully  evident  in  recent  years 
that  the  absence  of  uniformity  and  con- 
sistency in  the  cost  accounting  practices 
of  defense  contractors  has  made  it  all 
but  impossible  to  determine  accurately 
whether  the  costs  claimed  by  contractors 
are  fully  justified.  This  difiQculty  has  con- 
tributed to  the  huge  cost  overruns  re- 
ported by  a  number  of  defense  manufac- 
turers in  connection  with  Government 
procurement  of  various  weapons  systems. 
I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  Admiral 
Rickover,  for  whom  I  have  the  greatest 
respect  that  Congress  must  act  to  tight- 
en up  the  accounting  loopholes  through 
which  so  much  of  our  limited  Federal 
resources  seem  to  be  slipping.  I  am  also 
convinced  that  the  bill,  as  reported  by 
our  committee,  can  result  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  effective  uniformity  in  such 
cost  accounting  standards. 

Some  critics,  Mr.  Chairman,  have  con- 
trasted unfavorably  the  cost  accounting 
standards  provisions  in  our  committee 
bill  with  the  similar  provisions  in  the 
bill  recently  approved  by  the  other  body. 
While  one  can  argue  that  one  method 


of  establishing  uniform  cost-accounting 
standards  may  be  superior  to  another 
method,  I  believe  that  in  our  present 
case  the  net  effect  of  the  two  versions 
would  be  pretty  much  the  same.  The  two 
provisions  differ  only  in  degree,  not  in 
purpose. 

Both  the  Senate-passed  bill  and  our 
committee  bill  would  establish  a  five- 
member  cost  accounting  standards  board 
which  would  develop  cost  accounting 
standards  designed  to  achieve  the  neces- 
sary uniformity  in  the  cost  accounting 
practices  of  defense  contractors.  The 
principal  difference  between  the  two  bills 
relates  to  the  manner  in  which  Congress 
would  review  these  standards  prior  to 
their  promulgation.  Under  the  Senate 
bUl,  the  standards  recommended  by  the 
board  would  become  effective  if  after  60 
days  Congress  failed  to  pass  a  resolution 
rejecting  the  proposed  standards.  In  tlie 
committee  bill,  the  standards  recom- 
mended by  the  board  would  be  submitted 
to  Congress  and  implemented  by  specific 
legislation. 

In  my  personal  judgment,  the  pro- 
cedure to  be  followed  under  the  commit- 
tee bill  would  be  preferable.  The  com- 
mittee bill,  for  example,  requires  the 
board  to  recommend  its  standards  no 
later  than  June  30,  1971.  whereas  the 
Senate  bill  has  no  such  deadline  for 
board  action.  Second,  the  committee  bill 
would  permit  Congress  to  exercise  its  own 
judgment  on  the  individual  standards 
recommended  by  the  board,  whereas  the 
Senate  bill  would  limit  Congress  to  a 
choice  of  either  accepting  the  standards 
completely  or  rejecting  them  in  their 
entirety. 

In  view  of  the  acknowledged  difficulty 
in  devising  standards  applicable  to  all 
defense-oriented  Industries,  I  believe 
Congress  should  reserve  for  Itself  the 
right  to  judge  the  final  product  in  all  its 
detail,  especially  since  the  standards  will 
have  the  full  power  and  effect  of  law. 
Otherwise.  Congress  would  be  abdicating 
a  substantial  part  of  Its  lawmaking  au- 
thority to  an  independent,  nonelectcd 
board. 

In  taking  this  position,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  am  acting  on  the  assumption  that  the 
committee  bill  and  the  Senate-passed 
bill  Indicated  that  the  Congress  is  at  last 
ready  to  act  effectively  to  assure  the 
efficiency  of  defense  procurement  prac- 
tices. I  do  not  believe  we  can  afford  any 
unnecessary  delay  in  establishing  the 
proposed  cost  accounting  standards 
board  or  in  acting  upon  their  recommen- 
dations when  the  board  has  completed 
its  work.  In  view  of  the  substantial  effort 
which  has  already  been  made  in  deter- 
mining the  feasibility  of  applying  uni- 
form cost  accounting  standards  to  de- 
fense contrsurts — and  I  refer  to  the  re- 
port of  the  Comptroller  General  on  this 
subject  which  was  authorized  by  the  1968 
extension  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act — the  period  of  time  provided  in  the 
committee  bill  for  the  board  to  formulate 
its  recommendations  would  appear  to  be 
adequate. 

As  the  committee's  report  points  out, 
more  than  86  percent  of  total  defense 
procurement  In  the  fiscal  year  1969.  $36 
billion,  were  spent  on  negotiated  defense 
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contracts.  Since  competitive  pricing 
conditions  do  not  govern  when  contracts 
are  negotiated,  the  usual  pricing  re- 
straints of  the  competitive  marketplace 
are  not  fully  operative.  In  such  a  situa- 
tion variations  In  cost  accounting  prac- 
tices lead  to  differences  in  prices  and 
costs  which  can  be  substantial  and  in- 
equitable. Clearly,  Congress  and  the 
Federal  Government  have  an  obligation 
in  this  period  of  high  defense  spending 
to  minimize  as  much  as  possil.le  such 
inequities  and  the  substantial  losses  to 
which  they  can  lead. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss). 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  6  weeks  ago  I  sent  a 
questiormaire  to  all  boxholders  in  the 
11th  Congressional  District  of  North 
Carolina.  I  received  15,000  replies. 

The  first  question  was: 

Do  you  favor  the  Administration's  policy 
of  tight  money  and  high  Interest  rates  to 
fight  Inflation? 

The  reply:  41.7  percent  said  "yes"  and 
58.1  percent  said  "no." 

The  second  question  was: 

Eto  you  favor  Government  control  of 
prices,  wages  and  credits  to  stop  Inflation? 

The  reply:  57.2  percent  said  "yes"  and 
42.8  percent  said  "no." 

The  point  is  that  the  majority  of  those 
answering  saw  a  need  for  legislation  of 
this  kind. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina.  The  findings  of  his 
constituents,  which  he  has  just  presented 
for  the  Record.  I  might  say,  are  in  com- 
plete accord  with  the  view  expressed  in 
congressional  district  after  congressional 
district,  that  the  great  majority  of  our 
people  are  sick  and  tired  of  inflation  and 
that  they  are  willing  to  accept  price- 
wage  controls  In  order  to  stop  it  in  its 
tracks. 

Indeed,  in  the  congressional  district 
represented  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Johnson) 
he  reported  that  some  69  percent  of  his 
constituents  favor  wage-price  controls. 

Inflation  is  not  getting  better;  it  is 
getting  worse. 

Inflation  continues  its  Inexorable  way 
upward.  This  week  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment reported  that  for  July  the  whole- 
sale price  Index  rose  five-tenths  of  1 
percent,  to  an  index  nimiber  of  117.6 
over  the  1957-59  average  of  100,  a  3.8- 
percent  increase  over  a  year  ago.  This 
contrasts  with  a  wholesale  price  index 
of  virtually  no  increases  in  March  and 
April,  and  an  advance  for  May  .and  June 
of  only  two-tenths  of  1  percent  per 
month.  On  a  seasonally  adjusted  basis, 
the  index  rose  three-tenths  of  1  percent, 
contrasted  with  an  increase  of  only  one- 
third  of  that,  one-tenth  of  1  percent  for 
June. 

The  increase  is  worst  In  farm  products, 
tires  and  tubes,  machinery  and  equip- 
ment. 
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Meanwhile,  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
has  been  rising  at  an  annual  rate  of  over 
5  percent. 

Not  only  are  the  administration's  anti- 
inflationary  policies  not  working,  they 
have  produced  an  alarming  increase  in 
unemployment  to  more  than  5  percent  of 
the  work  force,  a  stagnation  which  means 
that  we  will  lose  around  $50  billion  of 
goods  and  services  this  year  which  never 
will  be  produced,  a  sharp  selloff  in  the 
stock  market,  and  a  liquidity  squeeze. 

The  lesson  from  history,  particularly 
in  the  late  1950's.  is  that  economic 
policies  which  rely  exclusively  on  fiscal 
and  monetary  measures,  such  as  the 
administration's,  lead  to  unjustified  price 
increases  in  the  concentrated  industries 
long  after  general  demand  has  slacked 
off.  In  stecj'.  in  automobiles,  in  tires  and 
tubes,  in  machinery,  in  aluminum,  in  oil 
and  chemicals,  and  in  many  other  indus- 
tries where  prices  are  frequently  set  by 
a  few  producers  rather  than  by  the  atom- 
ized action  of  many,  prices  and  wages 
can  be  counted  upon  to  continue  to  ri.=e. 
This  is  so  because  the  concentrated  firms, 
apprehensive  of  lessened  profits,  are  able 
to  increase  their  prices  in  an  effort  to 
maintain  profits.  The  recent  testimony 
before  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  of 
Dr.  John  Blair  makes  this  clear.  I  shall 
insert  his  testimony  following  my  re- 
marks. 

The  President  has  recently  set  up  a 
Productivity  Commission.  It  contains 
representatives  of  the  Government,  of 
labor,  and  management.  Its  avowed  aim 
is  to  attempt  to  work  out  noninfiationaiy 
price-wage  policies. 

The  position  of  labor  in  such  nego- 
tiations is  clear  and  understandable. 
Labor  cannot  fairly  be  asked  to  accept 
wage  restraints  at  a  time  when  prices, 
salaries,  rents,  and  everything  else  go 
uncontrolled. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  before  us  gives  the 
President  the  power  to  put  a  temporary 
freeze  on  wages,  prices,  salaries,  and 
rents.  The  language  is  identical  with  that 
used  in  legislation  in  both  World  War  II 
and  the  Korean  conflict  in  order  to  en- 
able the  President  to  deal  witli  inflation. 
Under  title  II,  the  President  would  have 
the  power,  through  next  February,  to  im- 
pose ceilings,  either  general  or  selective, 
on  any  of  these  components  to  eliminate 
unjustifled  increases  which  may  have 
been  put  into  effect  after  the  bill's  in- 
troduction on  May  2.  1970.  Such  ceUings 
may  be  fixed  at  levels  no  lower  than 
those  prevailing  on  May  28. 

It  is  envisaged  that  the  President.  If 
he  elects  to  use  the  power  which  title  II 
would  give  him,  would  impose  a  freeze 
for  not  more  than  2  or  3  months — the 
time  required  to  work  out  with  labor  and 
management  a  noninfiationary  incomes 
policy  to  hold  the  line  over  the  next  dif- 
ficult year  or  two. 

Such  a  short-term  temporary  freeze 
would  require  no  large  bureaucracy. 
Since  commodities  are  not  in  short  sup- 
ply, it  would  not  require  the  rationing 
apparatus  which  proved  so  oppressive  In 
earlier  periods.  By  promoting  stability, 
and  by  the  power  to  use  a  celling  date  as 
early   as   May    28,    the    administration 


would  be  in  a  position  to  protect  the  good 
citizen  who  has  maintained  reasonable 
stability  in  recent  weeks,  as  against  the 
profiteer  who  has  attempted  to  get  an 
advantage  for  himself. 

Congress  cannot  itself  legislate  a  price 
ceiling.  Only  the  executive  branch  can 
decide  en  the  timing,  possible  exceptions, 
equity  provisions,  and  removal  of  the 
ceilings. 

The  Congress,  by  its  willingness  to 
give  the  President  these  powers,  assumes 
an  equal  share  of  the  responsibility. 

The  need  for  title  II  was  dramatized 
at  our  hearings  by  testimony  in  its  favor 
by  Kenneth  Galbraith,  who  was  in 
charge  of  price  control  during  World 
War  II:  by  Gov.  Michael  DiSalle.  who 
handled  the  problem  during  the  Korean 
period;  and  by  former  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  Robert  Roosa.  The 
AFL-CIO  testified  in  its  favor,  on  the 
understandable  ground  that  across-the- 
board  burden  sharing  is  the  only  fair 
way  to  fight  Inflation. 

Last  December,  this  Congress  gave  the 
President  another  necessary  tool  of  In- 
flation control — the  power  to  impose 
selective  controls  on  credit,  so  that  our 
scarce  credit  resources  would  not  be 
squandered  on  imnecessary  plant  and 
equipment.  Inventory  accumulation,  con- 
glomerate takeover  financing,  and  for- 
eign investment  adventures,  and  could 
instead  be  channeled  to  where  It  is 
needed — places  like  housing.  State,  and 
local  government,  and  small  business. 
The  President  has  declined  to  use  the 
authority  thus  given  him.  Had  he  done 
so.  much  of  the  present  liquidity  squeeze 
could  have  been  avoided. 

Title  rr  seeks  to  give  the  President 
power  to  deal  with  wage-price,  cost-push 
Inflation,  just  as  last  December's  credit 
control  legislation  sought  to  give  him 
power  to  combat  credit  Inflation. 

It  is  up  to  Congress  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent the  tools  he  needs  to  combat  infla- 
tion. Title  II  Is  a  way  to  do  this.  Its  use 
can  bring  Inflation  under  control,  with- 
out Increasing  unemployment  and  caus- 
ing the  economy  to  stagnate. 

Dr.  Blair's  statement  follows: 
Statement  bt  Dr.  John  M.  Blair,  Hearings 

or  THE  Joint  Economic  Committee,  Jult 

14.  1970 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, the  proposition  to  be  examined  here 
Is  that  the  price  structure  is  composed  of 
two  different  types  of  prices:  one  consisting 
of  prices  which  change  frequently,  react  to 
an  economic  downturn  by  declining  and  are 
generally  responsive  to  changes  in  supply  and 
demand;  the  other  consisting  of  prices  which 
change  only  Infrequently,  react  to  a  down- 
turn by  either  remaining  relatively  stable  or 
actually  increasing,  and  in  short  are  not  re- 
sponsive to  changes  In  supply  and  demand: 
and  further  that  the  former  type  of  behavior 
is  characteristic  of  unconcentrated  products 
while  concentrated  industries  tend  to  dis- 
play the  latter  type  of  behavior.  Obviously, 
to  the  extent  that  this  proposition  is  valid, 
measures  designed  to  reduce  overall  demand, 
whether  monetary  (reductlonB  In  the  money 
supply,  increase  in  Interest  rates)  or  fiscal 
(increase  in  taxes,  reductions  in  government 
expenditures) .  can  be  expected  to  result  In 
price  reductions  in  the  unconcentrated,  flex- 
ible-price areas  but  not  In  the  concentrated 
inflexible-price  fields. 
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The  proposition  can  be  examined  by 
analyzing  the  price  movements  of  broad 
groups  of  commodities  :xnd  of  individual 
products.  Particularly  important  are  differ- 
ences in  price  behavior  during  economic 
recessions,  of  which  there  have  been  three 
since  World  War  II — the  recessions  of  1948- 
49.  of  1953-54  and  of  1956-58.  The  first  part 
of  this  presentation  will  examine  the  move- 
ments of  groups  of  commodities,  diflferen- 
tlated  according  to  their  frequency  of  price 
change,  over  the  period.  1947-58.  which  en- 
compasses each  of  these  recessions.  The  sec- 
ond part  consists  of  an  analysis,  covering  the 
same  period,  of  pairs  of  products  which  are 
subject  to  much  the  same  changes  in  demand 
but  differ  markedly  in  terms  of  both  the 
level  of  concentration  and  the  frequency  of 
price  change.  In  the  third  part  an  effort  will 
be  made  to  ascertain  whether  the  differences 
in  price  behavior,  as  revealed  in  the  earlier 
recessions,  are  repeating  themselves  in  the 
current  year. 

THE   B.L  S.    "QrlNTILE"    STUDY 

Information  on  the  price  trends  of  product 
groups.  clas.slfied  according  to  their  frequency 
of  price  change,  is  available  In  a  special  re- 
port prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics.' In  the  study  each  of  1.789  products 
In  the  Wholesale  Price  Index  was  classified 
according  to  the  frequency  of  the  products' 
price  changes  during  the  3-year  period,  1954- 
56;  these  represented  all  of  the  1.900  prod- 
ucts in  the  Index  with  the  exception  of  cer- 
tain items  whose  prices  are  secured  on  a  con- 
fidential basis,  certain  seasonal  products,  and 
a  few  items  for  which  the  price  series  ob- 
tained by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  was 
not  suitable  for  the  purpose  of  the  study.  The 
distribution  of  the  products  into  five  cate- 
gories or  "qulntUes."  according  to  the  fre- 
quency of  change,  was  as  follows: 
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Since  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  com- 
putes its  price  series  on  a  monthly  basis,  the 
greatest  possible  frequency  of  change  was  36: 
an  example  is  natural  rubber,  which  during 
the  3-year  interval  had  36  changes,  of  which 
14  were  decreases  and  22  were  Increases.  At 
the  other  extreme  were  products  which  had 
no  price  changes  at  all  during  this  period,  of 
which  synthetic  rubber  is  an  example.  As 
compared  to  the  periods  used  in  similar 
studies,  which  embraced  both  sharp  down- 
swings and  upturns,  the  3-year  period  used 
In  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  study  for 
classifying  the  products  w.is  one  of  relative 
stability  in  the  economy  as  a  whole  and  in 
the  price  structure.  Hence,  it  Is  not  surpris- 
ing that  most  of  the  products  have  a  rela- 
tively low  frequency  of  change  Only  one  of 
the  five  classes,  or  quintlles,  can  properly  be 
rated  as  "flexible"  In  the  usual  and  tradi- 
tional sense  of  the  term.  This  is  quintile  5. 
which  consists  of  products  having  15  or  more 
price  changes  in  the  3-year  period.  In  order 
to  determine  whether  price  trends  of  flexible 
products  have  been  different  from  inflexible 
price  products  the  movement  of  quintile  5 
can  be  compared  with  the  movements  of 
quintlles  1  and  2.  the  former  having  0  to  2 
changes  and  the  latter,  2  to  4.  By  virtually 
any  standard  the  products  in  these  two  quin- 
tlles can  be  reErarded  as  highly  inflexible. 

Chart  1  shows  the  trend  from  1947  to  1958 
for  each  of  these  five  groupings  of  the  1.789 
commodities.  The  period  encompasses  three 
economic  downturns,  those  of  1948-49,  1953- 
54,  and  1956-58.  During  the  first  the  Federal 
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Reserve  Board's  Index  of  Industrial  produc- 
tion for  manufacturing  dropped  by  about  6 
percent;  during  the  latter  two  fell  by  7  per- 
cent.- Under  virtually  any  definition  all  three 
would  thus  qualify  as  "recessions". 

During  the  first  two  downswings  a  com- 
parison of  the  behavior  of  the  least  flexible 
groups  with  that  of  the  most  flexible  is  a 
study  in  contrasts.  During  1948-49  stability 
in  quintlles  1  and  2  contrasted  with  a  pro- 
nounced decline  In  quintile  5.  In  1953-54  the 
flexible  group  again  recorded  a  noticeable 
decrease,  but  this  time  the  two  inflexible 
groups  actually  moved  upward,  repeating 
this  anomolous  behavior  In  1956-58.  Although 
these  upward  movements  were  of  limited 
magnitude,  any  Increase  In  price  during  a 
recession  Is  significant.  During  the  last  down- 
swing the  most  flexible  group  also  moved 
upward,  a  form  of  behavior  which  was  in 
sharp  contrast  to  Its  movement  during  the 
two  preceding  recessions.  The  explanation  is 
to  be  found  in  the  composition  of  qumtile  5. 
Itself.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  weight  of  this 
grouping  was  made  up  of  farm  products 
(35.6''c)  and  processed  foods  (28.8'";  ).  Apart 
from  marginal  operators  the  farmers  who 
have  come  to  account  for  the  bulk  of  agri- 
cultural production  closely  resemble  in  their 
operations  small  manufacturers  in  a  typically 
competitive  industry.  Both  are  esi^entlally 
fabricators;  the  small  manufacturer  buys 
raw  materials  and  semi-finished  products; 
the  farmer  buys  fertilizer,  fuel,  seeds,  insecti- 
cides, and  other  supplies.  The  manufacturer 
uses  tools  and  machinery  of  one  type  or  an- 
other to  fabricate  the  materials  into  finished 
products;  the  tools  of  the  farmer  are  agri- 
cultural machinery  which  requires  a  substan- 
tial capital  Investment.  Both  employ  hired 
labor  forces  and  for  their  outside  financial 
reqtilrements  both  operate  largely  on  the 
basis  of  borrowing  from  commercial  banks. 
But  perhaps  the  most  Important  similarity 
is  that  no  single  enterpriser,  or  even  small 
groups  of  producers,  in  either  farming  or  the 
typical  competitive  industry  has  a  sufficiently 
large  share  of  their  product's  total  output  to 
be  able  to  significantly  affect  the  price. 

For  a  short-term  period,  there  is.  however, 
one  important  difference;  the  output  of 
the  farmer  land  thus  his  price)  is  more  di- 
rectly and  severely  affected  by  Influences  over 
which  he  has  no  control.  Of  these  the  most 
Important  is  the  weather  which  was  one  of 
the  factors  responsible  for  an  Increase  in 
farm  prices  in  1958.  According  to  the  De- 
p.artment  of  Agriculture,  "freeze  damage 
brought  smaller  supplies  and  higher  prices 
for  vegetbales  in  the  first  half  of  the  year 
and  for  citrus  fruits."  ^  It  was  also  a  year  of 
reduced  supplies  of  both  hogs  and  cattle: 
"Prices  of  hogs  and  CTttle  are  substantially 
higher  this  year  (1958)  than  last,  reflecting 
reduced  marketings  of  meat  animals."  '  Pin- 
ally,  the  1958  downswing  had  little  effect  on 
the  demand  for  food:  "Consumer  incomes 
were  well  maintained,  and  sales  at  retail  food 
stores  in  the  ftr^t  nine  months  of  the  year 
averaged  6  percent  above  the  same  period  of 
1957.'^ '• 

.Another  apparent  anomaly  Is  the  relatively 
limited  magnitude  of  the  increase,  both  over 
the  entire  period  and  its  three  stages,  by  the 
least  flexible  group.  Again  the  explanation  is 
to  be  found  In  Its  compvosltlon.  Nearly  half 
of  the  weight  of  quintile  1  was  made  up 
of  two  commodity  groups — textile  products 
and  apparel  (16  6'-)  and  chemicals  and  al- 
lied products  (22.7';  ).  Many  apparel  Items 
are  sold  on  a  "price-lined"  basis,  with  com- 
petitive rivalry  taking  the  form  of  changes 
in  quality  rather  than  price.  Although  re- 
cently Improved  the  price  Indexes  for  chemi- 
cals have  for  years  been  regarded  as  the 
weakest  series  In  the  B.L.S  wholesale  price 
index.  Because  of  their  conspicuous  failure 
to  reflect  changes  shown  by  "realized"  prices, 
the  chemical  series  have  simply  been  ex- 
cluded from  studies  of  price  fiexlblUty  based 
on  the  B.L.S.  Indexes.  At  the  same  time  It 


appears  that  at  least  some  segments  of  the 
chemical  Industry  have  been  experiencing  an 
Intensification  of  price  competition,  whlcli  of 
course  would  act  as  a  restraint  upon  price 
increases. 

An  interesting  comparison  is  provided  by 
a  contrast  of  quintile  2  with  quintile  4. 
Although  not  at  the  extremes,  the  difference 
in  flexibility  was  significant;  products  In  the 
former  experienced  only  3  to  4  changes  dur- 
ing 1954-56  while  those  in  the  latter  group 
had  from  8  to  14.  What  makes  this  com- 
parison significant  is  not  only  its  avoidance 
of  the  unusual  problems  Inherent  in  the 
farm  and  food  products  of  quintile  5  and 
the  apparel  and  chemical  products  of  quin- 
tile 1  but  the  similarity  in  their  composition. 
Of  the  total  weight  of  all  products  in  quin- 
tile 2  41.8  percent  Is  made  up  of  the  two 
commodity  groups:  metals  and  metal  prod- 
ucts and  machinery  and  motive  products;  In 
quintile  4  the  proportion  represented  by 
these  two  groups  is  43.8  percent.  In  both, 
the  remainder  was  widely  dispersed  among 
other  commodity  groups. 

As  can  be  seen  from  Chart  1  (chart  not 
printed  in  Record),  the  relative  stability  of 
both  quintlles  2  and  4  in  1948-49  had  by 
1953-54  given  way  to  a  divergence  in  be- 
havior. A  clearly  discernible  decline  in  the 
more  flexible  group  was  accompanied  by  a 
definite  upward  movement  in  the  less  fiexible 
class.  Again,  during  the  1956-58  downturn 
quintile  2  moved  steadily  upward,  while  quin- 
tile 4.  after  rising  in  1957  fell  back  in  the 
following  year. 

As  is  invariably  the  case,  the  brunt  of  each 
of  the  three  downswings  fell  on  the  durable 
goods  sector.  The  outpvit  of  durable  goods 
fell  lO':;.  in  1948-49,  ll-^f  In  1953-54,  and 
14  "r  in  1956-58.  Because  of  the  greater  re- 
duction in  demand  the  trend  of  the  different 
quintlles  within  durable  goods  Is  of  greater 
significance  than  their  behavior  In  terms  of 
all  commodities. 

The  behavior  of  the  most  flexible  group 
in  durable  goods  is  consistent.  In  each  of 
the  three  downswings  quintile  5  registered 
a  noticeable  decline.  In  contrast,  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  two  Inflexible  groups  took  the 
form  of  a  slight  upward  movement,  which 
was  particularly  noticeable  in  the  case  of 
quintile  2.  Thus,  within  the  sector  of  the 
economy  most  severely  affected  by  a  recession 
the  price  behavior  of  the  most  flexible  prod- 
uct grouping,  in  terms  of  frequency  of 
change,  accorded  perfectly  with  the  expecta- 
tions of  classical  theory.  But  the  behavior  of 
the  least  flexible  groups  was  Inexplicable 
under  either  classical  theory  or  more  recent 
theories  of  monopolistic  competition  since 
under  the  latter  the  expectation  would  be, 
not  that  oligopolists  would  raise  prices,  but 
that  they  would  merely  abstain  from  cutting 
them. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  B.L.S.  study  con- 
tains no  data  on  concentration  and  therefore 
crnnot  be  cited  as  evidence  of  a  relationship 
between  concentration  and  any  particular 
type  of  price  behavior.  Nonetheless,  the 
showings  of  limited  amplitude  of  change  dur- 
ing downswings  on  the  part  of  products  with 
low  frequency  of  change  Is  in  accord  with 
accepted  theories  of  mcnopolistic  competi- 
tion, which  suggest  that  during  periods  of 
falling  demand  oligopolistic  prices  will  tend 
to  be  rigid  in  terms  of  both  frequency  and 
amplitude.  The  reluctance  of  each  oligopolist 
to  make  a  price  reduction  because  of  his  ex- 
pectation that  it  would  Immediately  be 
matched  would  Imply  that  in  such  industries 
prices  would  be  changed  only  Infrequently 
and  the  amount  of  the  change  would  be 
limited.  This  Inhibition  (and  the  ability  to 
Implement  It  through  the  control  of  output) 
would  of  course  not  be  present  in  unconcen- 
trated  industries  where  a  falling  off  in  de- 
mand would  presumably  be  accompanied  by 
falling  prices:  the  price  changes,  in  other 
words,  would  be  both  frequent  In  number 
and    extensive    In    amplitude.    These   theo- 
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retical  expectations  are  indirectly  reinforced 
by  empirical  findings  that  during  the  great 
depression  of  1929-32  frequency  of  change 
was  directly  related  to  amplitude  and  that 
amplitude  was  directly  related  to  the  level  of 
concentration." 

PRODUCTS     WITH     COMPARABLE     DEMAND 

A  more  direct  way  of  ascertaining  the  ef- 
fect of  concentration  on  price  behavior  is  of 
course  to  determine  the  statistical  relation- 
ship between  the  two  in  terms  of  Individual 
Industries.  For  the  Great  Depression  Means 
found  a  "rough  relationship"  between  the 
share  of  the  Industry  held  by  the  four  larg- 
est companits  and  the  amplitude  of  price 
change  between  1929  and  1932.'  In  arriving 
at  this  finding  Means  had  eliminated  indus- 
tries which  failed  to  meet  standards  that  he 
regarded  as  necessary  for  a  meaningful  analy- 
sis: Industries  such  as  bakery  products  sold 
principally  on  the  basis  of  local  or  regional 
rather  than  national  markets:  industries 
such  as  meat-packing  with  a  narrow  margin 
between  the  cost  of  materials  and  the  value 
of  shipments;  and  Industries,  such  as  chem- 
icals, for  which  the  B.L.S.  wholesale  price 
series  appeared  to  be  clearly  Inadequate. 

The  study  has  been  criticized  as  statistical- 
ly Inadequate  and  theoretically  Irrelevant. 
■The  statistical  criticism  centers  on  the  oft- 
cited  alleged  shortcomings  in  the  B.L.S.  price 
data,  a  matter  which  is  examined  at  greater 
length  in  Appendix  A.  Here  It  may  briefly  be 
noted  that  comparisons  between  B.L.S.  and 
Census  "realized"  prices  (which  reflect  all 
discounts  and  concessions)  reveal,  with  some 
exceptions,  a  remarkable  similarity  in  the 
direction  and  extent  of  change;  •  that  using 
the  B.L.S.  data  to  analyze  price  Inflexibility 
is  invalid  only  if  unreported  chiinges  in  dis- 
counts and  concessions  are  assumed  to  be 
relatively  more  important  in  industries  of 
high  than  of  low  concentration — an  assump- 
tion which  files  In  the  face  of  their  known 
prevalence  In  such  unconcentrated  fields  as 
apparel  and  lumber;  and  that  the  criticism 
loses  most  of  its  force  when  prices  are  being 
raised,  since  It  taxes  credulity  to  assume  that 
at  the  very  time  when  producers  are  In- 
creasing their  reported  prices  they  are  si- 
multaneously granting  further  discounts  and 
concessions. 

The  last  consideration  is  of  particular  rele- 
vance at  the  present  time.  Prof.  George  I. 
Stlgler  has  recently  been  quoted  in  the  press 
as  saying:  "I  am  absolutely  confident  that 
there  has  been  extensive  price  cutting  dur- 
ing the  slowdown  of  the  past  six  to  eight 
months;  but  these  cuts  have  not  showed  up 
in  the  goveriunent's  WPI." "  Prof.  Stigler's 
"conviction"    would     have     a     considerable 
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measure  of  plausibility  if  reported  prices  were 
being  maintained  at  relatively  stable  levels. 
Under  such  conditions  it  Is  easy  to  visualize 
that  under  a  fac.nde  of  unclunged  quoted 
prices  producers  are  actually  scrambling 
for  bu.siness  by  offering  greater  discounts 
and  concessions.  It  is  much  more  difficult  to 
visualize  that  this  Is  taking  place  when  the 
reported  prices  are  being  r.iised,  which,  as 
will  be  brought  out  later,  is  exactly  what  is 
happening  in  many  concentrated  industries. 
A  more  logical  asstunptlon  would  be  that 
producers  who  are  raising  their  reported 
prices  would  accompany  this  effort  to  In- 
crease revenues  by  narrouing  their  discounts 
and  concessions.'" 

The  theoretical  criticism  centers  on  dif- 
ferences in  the  postponabllity  of  demand. 
Thus  it  has  been  held  that  the  ability  of  the 
buyer  of  an  automobile  to  postpone  his  pur- 
chase results  In  the  adjustment  to  a  down- 
swing taking  the  form  of  a  reduction  of  out- 
put rather  than  price.  In  contrast,  it  is  to 
be  expected  that  the  production  of  nonpost- 
ponable  Items,  such  as  food,  will  be  main- 
tained, with  the  adjustment  therefor  falling 
on  price.  But,  as  Ralph  C,  Wood  observed: 

"Two  very  different  points  are  Involved  in 
this  argument.  To  assert — with  much  jus- 
tice— -that  durable  goods  frequently  attain 
high  Inelasticities  of  demand  in  times  of  de- 
pression Is  not  to  explain  why  the  individual 
producer  has  to  concern  himself  with  what 
the  market  as  a  whole,  or  any  appreciable 
portion  of  it,  will  take.  .  .  .  Under  pure  com- 
petition the  Individual  seller  is  not  directly 
concerned  with  the  elasticity  of  demand  of 
the  whole  market;  at  the  market  price  which 
he  views  as  given  and  as  something  over 
which  he  has  no  control,  demand  for  his 
product  Is  perfectly  elastic." 

Wood  concluded  by  observing  that  the  ar- 
gument does  ".  .  .  provide  a  very  useful  sug- 
gestion as  to  why  price  policies  In  certain 
Industries  are  what  they  are;  but  they  do 
not  show  how  It  comes  about  that  an  in- 
dividual seller  Is  able  to  have  a  price 
'policy'."  " 

The  argument  can  also  be  met  empirically 
through  a  comparison  of  the  price  behavior 
of  different  products  which  are  similarly  af- 
fected by  expansions  or  contractions  in  de- 
mand but  which  differ  greatly  in  the  control 
of  the  market,  as  reflected  by  the  level  of 
concentration.  Such  an  analysis  is  presented 
here  for  16  pairs  of  products.  While  both 
members  of  each  pair  are  subject  to  much 
the  same  changes  In  demand,  one  member 
is  a  concentrated,  inflexible-price  product; 
the  other  is  an  unconcentrated,  flexible-price 
product.  In  order  to  make  a  comparison  be- 
tween products  which  differed  In  terms  not 
only  of  concentration  but  also  In  terms  of 
frequency    of    change,    the    products    were 


drawn  from  the  B.L.S.  "Quintile"  study. 
Since  the  only  really  fiexible  group  In  the 
B.L.S.  study  is  quintile  5,  the  starting  point 
In  drawing  the  comparisons  was  the  products 
in  that  group.  Inasmuch  as  nearly  half  of 
its  products  (accounting  for  nearly  two- 
thirds  its  value)  are  farm  products  and 
foods  and  there  are  few  such  products  in 
the  other  quintlles,  this  limitation  imposed 
a  severe  limitation  on  the  numbers  of  com- 
parisons which  would  be  developed.  To  this 
initial  limitation  certain  other  restrictions 
have  been  added  in  order  to  make  the  anal- 
ysis more  meaningful : 

(a)  Comparisons  are  made  only  where  the 
Insensitive  product  had  4  or  fewer  changes 
In  the  1954-56  base  period  (I.e.  products  in 
quintlles  1  <*>:  2  )  .'- 

(b)  Because  of  their  known  past  inade- 
quacies, no  use  has  been  made  of  B.L  S. 
price  series  for  chemical  products. 

(c)  No  comparisons  were  made  involving 
products  typically  sold  on  a  "price-lined" 
basis. 

The  one  further  step  Is  the  determination 
of  which  products  are  subject  to  reasonably 
comparable  demand  forces.  Here  the  test  was 
not  whether  one  product  was  an  exact  sub- 
stitute for  another,  although  in  several  In- 
stances (e.g.  the  comparison  between  pig 
iron  and  steel  scrap)  such  wa-s  the  case.-= 
Rather,  the  concept  employed  Is  whether  the 
products  used  in  a  given  comparison  are  sub- 
ject to  the  same  general  expansions  or  con- 
tractions in  demand. 

For  a  few  of  the  flexible-price  products 
concentration  ratios  were  not  available,  but 
it  is  known  that  their  level  is  relatively  low 
and  In  each  case  well  below  the  inflexible 
products  with  which  they  are  compared.  The 
use  of  copper  and  brass  as  market-price  pro- 
ducts is  based  on  a  number  of  unusual  cir- 
cumstances. While  concentration  Is  rela- 
tively high  for  domestic  copper  refining,  the 
available  domestic  concentration  ratios  In 
the  past  substantially  overstated  the  actual 
control  of  the  market.  These  commodities 
were  sold  on  the  world  market  during  the 
period  surveyed,  and  their  prices  were  Im- 
mediately responsive  to  international  de- 
velopments. Also  the  available  concentration 
figures  Ignore  the  ever-growing  role  played 
by  secondary  metals,  which  unlike  steel  scrap, 
are  not  subject  to  rtist  and  thus  tend  to  be  a 
perpetually  increasing  source  of  supply.  In 
the  case  of  brass,  these  competitive  factors 
are  reinforced  by  the  activites  of  custom 
smelters  who,  operating  on  the  basis  of  a 
fixed  margin  between  the  ore  price  and  the 
refind  metal  price,  are  comparatively  indif- 
ferent to  the  level  of  pnces. 

The  concentration  and  price  data  for  the 
32  products  Involved  in  the  analysis  are 
shown  in  the  following  table: 


16  PAIRS  OF  PRODUCTS  WITH  COMPARABLE  DEMAND-CONCENTRATION  RATIO  AND  FREQUENCY  AND  MAGNITUDE  OF  PRICE  CHANGE.  1953-58 


Concen- 
tration 
ratio 
(4  COS.)    Commodity 


Frequency  of  change,  1954-56 


Indexes  (1947-49=100) 


65  Pig  iron,  baste.. 

5  Steel  scrap.  No.  1  heavy  melting 

75  Steel  billets,  rerolling,  carbon 

0)  Red  brass  ingot. 

72  Steel  bars,  hot  rolled,  carbon 

47  Yellow  brass  rod 

60  Steel  sheets,  hot  rolled,  carbon 

89  Aluminum  sheets 

46  Copper  sheets. , 

82  Alummum  ingot,  primary , 

28  Aluminum  ingot,  secondary 

65  Steel  pipe,  black 

46  Copper  tubing 

92  Structural  steel  shapes 

'20  Douglas-fir  timbers  (construction)... 

69  Steel  bars,  concrete  reinforcing 

'20  Douglas-fir  dimension  (construction) 

87  Gypsum  wallboard _ 

18  Plywood,  Douglas-fir,  interior. 

73  Roofing  shingles,  asbestos , 

17  Oak,  red,  flooring   select 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Total 

Negative 

Positive 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

3 

0 

3 

136.5 

138.3 

141.4 

149.9 

160.0 

163.0 

31 

12 

19 

115.1 

83.6 

113.6 

149.9 

133.5 

101.1 

3 

0 

3 

148.6 

160.6 

167.7 

177.7 

198.7 

205.7 

23 

8 

15 

136.8 

141.6 

196.6 

205.4 

158.6 

140.9 

5 

1 

4 

136.7 

145.2 

152.1 

166.9 

183.4 

191.9 

16 

7 

9 

133.7 

143.2 

159.2 

177.0 

149.4 

123.2 

6 

2 

4 

139.4 

144.8 

158.3 

175.6 

181.0 

5 

D 

5 

130.0 

134.2 

142.2 

153.1 

162.0 

163.4 

16 

5 

11 

n.a. 

151.0 

174.7 

193.2 

164.4 

156.9 

6 

0 

6 

131.2 

136.9 

148.6 

163.5 

172.9 

169.0 

32 

14 

18 

123.6 

114.2 

158.4 

149.7 

125.5 

122.0 

5 

0 

5 

134.7 

141.4 

150.7 

168.7 

185.4 

191.6 

15 

4 

11 

138.2 

144.6 

163.9 

179.7 

158.1 

153.6 

4 

1 

3 

143.8 

151.9 

162.9 

187.5 

195.3 

34 

12 

22 

119.9 

123.0 

142.9 

153.5 

135.4 

125.7 

7 

2 

5 

141.0 

153.7 

158.8 

169.7 

184.1 

190.8 

34 

14 

20 

120.7 

121.7 

134.0 

133.3 

122.3 

119.4 

1 

0 

1 

120.2 

121.1 

121.1 

124.9 

124.9 

129.4 

17 

9 

8 

107.1 

103.0 

106.1 

97.4 

88.7 

89.  S 

3 

0 

3 

130.3 

133.5 

133.5 

140.0 

150.4 

151.9 

24 

8 

16 

113.5 

114.2 

128.0 

132.2 

118.5 

118.0 
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Concen- 
tration 
ratio 
(4  COS.)    Commodity 


Frequency  of  citange,  1954-56 
Total        Negative         Positive 


Indexes  (1947-49=100) 


1953 


1954 


1955 


1956 


1957 


1958 


0)    Crude  petroleum,  OKIahoma-Kansas 0  0  0  115.7  120.2  120.2  120.2  130.0  no  8 

30    Lubricating  oil.  cylinder  stock,  Pennsylvania 15  4  U  67.8  40.9  44.1  70.8  76.6  59  4 

54    Synthetic  rubber,  neoprene  GN 0  0  0  128.5  131.7  131.7  131.7  131.7  lai'? 

(1)    Natural  rubber.  No.  3  r.s.s.' 35  12  23  117.8  122.0  202.7  178.3  161.7  UIO 

37    Container  board,  test  liner,  Cent 1  0  1  117.8  120.9  120.9  124.8  126.1  1261 

0)    Ponderosa  pine  box  boards » 38  16  20  128.1  114.0  125.3  125.1  114.3  llo'2 

79    Viscose  staple,  1.5  d 2  2  0  99.7  96.8  96.3  92.7  88.3  910 

(1)    Wool  tops 36  15  21  114.7  112.5  99.9  95.9  108.8  88'5 

78    Viscose  filament  yarn,  100  d 4  1  3  104.4  104.3  104.7  107.4  113.0  103  4 

19    Wool  yarn,  Bradford,  weaving 31  18  13  114.0  111.3  100.5  100.9  109.5  95.1 

81    Salt 4  1  3  123.2  145.6  143.4  152.1  157.1  160.1 

0)    Pepper,  whole  black 36  27  9  179.9  103.4  63.3  44.5  38.2  36  7 


I  Not  available. 

i  Holdings  of  privately  owned  timberlands  on  the  west  coast  in  the  hands  of  the  4  largest  owners 
are  estimated  tg  be  less  ttian  20  percent  of  the  amount  held  by  all  private  ownership 

>  Supply  limited  by  Government  controls. 

<  The  producers  of  natural  rubber  are  numbered  in  the  thousands.  The  small  holdings  produce 
roughly  halt  the  world's  supply  of  natural  rubber,  the  balance  coming  from  independently  owned 
estates. 


>  Ponderosa  pine  No.  3  board  used  as  reasonably  equivalent  in  price  movement  to  box  board. 

Sources:  Price  data:  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Concentration  ratios:  Steel  products:  American 
Iron  &  Steel  Institute  (U.S.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly,  "Administered 
Prices:  Steel"  (S.  Rept.  1387,  85th  Cong.,  2d  sess.),  p.  70);  others:  U.S.  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly,  "Concentration  Ratios  in  Manufacturing  Industry,  1958,"  pL  I,  table  4. 


For  the  most  part  the  figures  on  concen- 
tration are  the  ratios  computed  by  the  Cen- 
sus* Bureau  based  on  the  1958  Census  of 
Manufactures.  The  principal  exceptions  are 
the  products  of  the  steel  industry  for  which 
concentration  ratios  compiled  by  the  Amer- 
ican Iron  and  Steel  Institute  accord  more 
closely  with  the  product  definitions  used  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Using  the 
first  pair  as  an  example.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  four  largest  firms  produced  65%  of  the 
Nation's  output  of  pig  Iron;  that  during 
1954-56  only  3  price  changes  were  reported 
by  the  B.L.S.,  all  of  which  were  Increases. 
In  contrast,  while  no  precise  concentration 
ratio  Is  available,  the  collection  and  han- 
dling of  steel  scrap  is  known  to  be  an  ex- 
tremely unconcentrated  area,  the  4  largest 
firms  probably  accounting  for  less  than  5 
percent  of  the  collections.  But  of  36  oppor- 
tunities, a  change  in  price  was  reported  In 
31,  of  which  12  were  decreases  and  19  In- 
creases. 

For  the  concentrated  products  the  4  larg- 
est companies  produced,  on  the  average,  72% 
of  the  output;  for  those  unconcentrated 
products  for  which  figures  are  available  the 
average  was  27^:0:  if  flgurea  were  available 
for  the  other  unconcentrated  products,  the 
average  would  have  been  even  lower.  Diirlng 
the  3 -year  base  period  the  concentrated 
products  averaged  3.3  price  changes,  or  a  little 
over  one  a  year:  they  averaged  2.8  Increases 
and  only  .5  decreases.  In  contrast,  the  tmcon- 
centrated  products  averaged  27  changes,  or 
three-fourths  of  the  opportunities.  Increases 
and  decreases  were  more  evenly  distributed, 
the  unconcentrated  products  averaging  11.6 
decreases  and  15.4  decreases.  These  differ- 
ences between  the  two  sets  of  products  are 
pervasive.  In  14  of  the  concentrated  products 
the  share  held  by  the  4  largest  companies  was 
60  percent  or  higher;  in  7  of  the  11  tmcon- 
centrated  products  for  which  ratios  are 
available  the  share  of  the  4  leaders  was  30 
percent  or  less,  the  three  exceptions  being 
the  copper  and  brass  products  which  have 
been  Included  for  the  reasons  cited  above. 
Among  the  concentrated  products  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  price  changes  was  7;  among 
the  unconcentrated  the  minimum  number 
was  15. 

The  question  at  Issue  here  is  whether  any 
significant  difference  existed  in  the  price 
behavior  of  these  two  types  of  products.  The 
answer  can  be  seen  In  the  following  four 
charts,  each  of  which  shows  the  price  move- 
ments from  1953-1958  for  four  pairs  of  com- 
modities. [Charts  not  printed  in  Record.] 

The  first  comparison  Is  between  the  price 
of  pig  iron  and  of  steel  scrap.  Used  as  raw 
materials  in  the  production  of  steel,  the 
demand  for  both  is  governed  by  the  steel  op- 
erating rate.  The  behavior  of  steel  scrap  is  Il- 
lustrative of  the  type  of  price  movements 
typically  displayed  by  flexible-price  products. 
A  decline  in  price  during  the  1953-54  down- 
swing was  followed  by  an  Increase  during  the 


1954-56  recovery  and  then  by  a  further  de- 
cline In  the  recession  which  began  during 
the  middle  of  1956.  In  sharp  contrast,  the 
price  of  pig  Iron  moved  slowly  upward  during 
the  1953-54  downturn,  rose  at  a  more  rapid 
rate  during  the  1954-56  recovery,  and  con- 
tinued to  advance  during  the  1956-58  reces- 
sion. 

The  next  comparison  involves  two  semi- 
finished products,  steel  billets  and  brass  in- 
gots, both  of  which  are  used  as  materials  by 
semi-integrated  producers.  As  compared  to 
the  other  steel  products  which  are  purchased 
by  the  customers  of  steel  producers  rather 
than  by  their  smaller  seml-lntegrated  com- 
petitors, the  price  increase  for  steel  billets 
during  the  1953-54  downswing  was  unusual- 
ly pronounced,  averaging  8  percent.  The  price 
continued  to  rise  during  the  subsequent  re- 
covery as  well  as  in  the  1958  recession.  Re- 
flecting weakness  in  world  copper  markets, 
however,  the  price  of  red  brass  Ingots,  after 
peaking  In  1956,  fell  sharply  during  the  next 
two  years.  The  demand  for  the  other  prod- 
ucts shown  on  the  chart  Is  determined  by 
the  general  level  of  metal-working  activity. 
The  contrast  between  steel  bars  and  yellow 
brass  rod  Is  a  repetition  of  the  pattern  dis- 
played by  steel  billets  and  brass  Ingots.  The 
final  comparison  on  the  chart  contrasts  the 
price  behavior  of  two  Inflexlble-prlcc  prod- 
ucts, steel  sheets  and  aluminum  sheets  with 
a  similar  but  flexible-price  product,  copper 
sheets.  Except  for  the  fact  that  aluminum 
sheets  advanced  at  a  slower  rate  during  the 
1958  recession,  the  trends  of  the  former  two 
products  displayed  a  remarkable  symetry. 
Whatever  the  reason,  this  similarity  In  be- 
havior reveals  that  the  aluminum  producers 
certainly  did  not  take  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunities presented  by  steel  price  increases 
to  promote  the  use  of  their  product  as  a 
substitute  material.  In  contrast  to  the  rela- 
tively steady  upward  movement  of  both  steel 
and  aluminum  sheets,  the  price  of  copper 
sheets  fell  sharply  during  1956-58. 

For  two  of  the  sets  of  products  shown  on 
Chart  4  demand  is  largely  determined  by 
changes  in  metadworklng  activity,  while  in 
the  other  two  the  principal  determinant  is 
the  level  of  construction  activity.  In  the  case 
of  the  former,  both  of  the  flexible-price  prod- 
ucts, secondary  aluminum  ingot  and  copper 
tubing,  exhibited  marked  declines  during 
both  recessions,  whereas,  with  one  exception, 
their  inflexible-price  counterparts  moved  up- 
ward. This  exception  was  a  slight  price  de- 
cline in  primary  aluminum  ingot  during 
1957-58,  attributed  In  part  to  the  competitive 
pressure  of  lower  priced  foreign  supplies.  In 
the  case  of  the  latter  two  products,  there  was 
no  deviation  from  the  general  pattern  on  the 
part  of  the  inflexible-price  products.  Both 
structural  steel  shapes  and  concrete  rein- 
forcing bars  moved  steadily  upward  through- 
out the  entire  period.  During  the  1956-58  pe- 
riod this  was  in  sharp  contrast  to  market 
declines  in  price  manifested  by  their  uncon- 


centrated counterparts — Douglas  fir  timbers 
and  Douglas  fir  dimension. 

In  the  case  of  two  of  the  products  shown 
on  Chart  5,  the  level  of  construction  activity 
Is  again  the  principal  determinant  of  de- 
mand. For  the  other  two,  It  is  the  use  of 
automobiles,  trucks  and  related  products. 
Douglas-fir  plywood  declined  noticeably  In 
both  downswings;  red-oak  fiooring,  although 
remaining  virtually  unchanged  during  the 
earlier  decline,  dropped  significantly  during 
the  latter.  Their  concentrated  counterparts, 
gypsum  wallboard  and  asbestos  roofing 
shingles,  moved  Irregularly  upward  through- 
out the  period.  Particularly  striking  is  the 
contrasting  behavior  of  asbestos  shingles  and 
oak  fiooring  during  the  1956-58  recession.  In- 
sofar as  market  behavior  is  concerned,  con- 
centration ratios  for  either  the  production 
or  refining  of  crude  petroleum  are  largely 
irrelevant.  The  controlling  factor  is  a  system 
of  government  controls  over  supply.  Through 
market  demand  proration,  particularly  in 
Texas  and  Louisiana,  and  through  a  quota  on 
Imports,  supply  is  limited  to  anticipated  de- 
mand. No  such  controls  exist  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania lubricating  oil  Industry,  which  Is  com- 
posed of  a  substantial  number  of  small  pro- 
ducers. The  effect  of  government  controls 
over  supply  Is  dramatized  by  the  difference  in 
price  behavior.  Pennsylvania  lubricating  oil 
suffered  price  decreases  during  both  reces- 
sions while  in  each  crude  petroleum  moved 
upward.  The  price  of  synthetic  rubber  is  the 
most  Infiexlble  of  any  of  the  commodities  In- 
cluded in  this  analysis,  remaining  unchanged 
throughout  the  entire  period,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  slight  Increase  of  2.5  percent  oc- 
curring during  the  recession  of  1953-54. 

This  stability  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
precipitous  rise  In  the  price  of  natural  rub- 
ber in  1955,  when  automobile  production 
reached  Its  then  alltime  high  of  7.9  million 
cars.  When  automobile  output  slumped  m 
1958  to  4.2  million  cars,  the  price  of  natural 
rubber  moved  sharply  downward. 

The  first  comparison  on  Chart  6  Involves 
packaging  materials — container  board  versus 
ponderosa  pine  box  board.  Although  the  ex- 
tent of  their  movements  was  not  as  pro- 
nounced as  the  case  of  most  other  products, 
in  both  recessions  the  fiexlble  product  de- 
clined while  the  inflexible-price  commodity 
rose.  The  two  comparisons  involving  textile 
products  present  a  number  of  exceptions  to 
the  general  pattern  typically  displayed  by 
the  other  commodities.  Thus,  the  price  of  the 
concentrated  product,  viscose  staple,  suf- 
fered a  slight  decline  In  the  flrst  downswing 
and  the  ensuing  upturn.  However,  part  of  the 
loss  was  recovered  by  a  price  increase  in 
1957-58,  which  was  accompanied  by  a  de- 
crease in  the  price  of  its  counterpart,  wool 
tops.  The  concentrated  product,  viscose  yarn, 
remained  unchanged  during  the  earlier 
downswing,  though  declining  in  1958  In  the 
final  comparison  a  precipltlous  and  sus- 
tained decline  in  the  price  of  pepper  was  ac- 
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companled  by  ft  Susbtantial  and,  except  for 
1954-55,  uninterrupted  increase  in  the  price 
of  its  concentrated  counterpart,  salt. 

In  the  following  summary  table  covering 
the  two  recessions,  1953-54  and  1956-58,  the 
industries  are  distributed  in  accordance  with 
their  price  change  during  both  downswings. 
Generally  speaking,  the  pattern  was  one  of 
price  decreases  in  the  unconcentrated,  fiex- 
Ible-price  fields  and  of  increases  in  the  con- 
centrated. Inflexible-price  industries.  Thus, 
in  the  1956-58  recession  all  but  3  of  the  17 
concentrated  industries  had  price  increases; 
la  2  of  the  3  exceptions  the  decreases  were 
less  than  2  percent,  while  in  the  third  it  was 
only  3.7  percent.  In  contrast,  all  of  the  un- 
concentrated industries  had  decreases,  each 
of  which  was  5  percent  or  more  (with  9  hav- 
ing decreases  of  15  j>ercent  or  more) .  During 
the  earlier  downswing  the  contrast,  while  less 
pronounced,  was  still  marked.  In  15  of  the 
17  concentrated  industries  prices  moved  up- 
ward, while  in  8  of  the  13  unconcentrated  In- 
dustries decreases  were  recorded,  and  all  of 
the  5  exceptions  were  quite  small,  the  largest 
being  an  increase  of  only  3  6  percent. 

DISTRIBUTION    OF    INDUSTRIES    BY    PERCENTAGE    PRICE 
CHANGE,  1953-54  AND  1956-58 


Niimtier  of 

1953-54 

1956-58 

percentage 

Concen- 

U 

ncon- 

Concen- 

Uncon- 

dtange 

trated 

centrated 

trated 

centrated 

-15«nd  over 

0 

3 

0 

9 

-10  to  -14 

0 

1 

0 

4 

-5to-9 

0 

1 

0 

3 

Under -5 

2 

3 

3 

0 

Nodiange 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Under +5 

10 

5 

2 

0 

.^5to+9 

3 

0 

5 

0 

rlOto+U 

1 

0 

3 

0 

^15  and  over — 

1 

0 

3 

0 

Total 

17 

13 

17 

16 

Not  available     .  . 

3  . 

THE   197  0  DOWNTITRN 

Win  the  divergence  of  price  trends  which 
characterized  the  recessions  of  the  forties 
and  fifties  repeat  itself  during  the  current 
economic  downturn?  While  there  has  been 
a  definite  slowing  down  In  the  rate  of  eco- 
nomic    activity      (capacity     utilization     In 


manufacturing  dropping  from  84.5  To  to 
79.5 'e  between  the  first  quarters  of  1969  and 
1970)  '*  the  current  downturn  has  not 
reached  the  dimensions  of  the  earlier  reces- 
sions. As  compared  to  Its  1969  level,  the 
index  of  industrial  production  for  manu- 
facturing had  by  May  of  this  year  fallen 
only  3.2f1:.'*  Furthermore,  no  distributions 
of  the  B.L.S.  price  series,  in  terms  of  either 
frequency  of  change  or  level  of  concentra- 
tion, are  currently  available,  and  the  down- 
turn has  not  yet  affected  enough  non-dur- 
able Industrial  products  to  permit  meaning- 
ful comparisons  of  pairs  of  products  affected 
by  similar  demand  factors. 

Nonetheless,  a  cursory  review  of  recent 
price  movements  suggests  the  possibility  that 
much  the  same  pattern  may  again  be  de- 
veloping. Since  the  purpose  of  the  restrictive 
monetary  and  fiscal  measures  taken  during 
the  past  year  and  a  half  has  been  "to  dam- 
pen" the  pressure  of  demand.  It  should  be 
Instructive  to  ascertain  which  products  have 
responded  thus  far  in  1970  by  declining  in 
price.  The  2,000-odd  individual  products  in 
the  B.L.S.  Wholesale  Price  Index  are  classi- 
fied into  200  product  groups.  On  the  basis 
of  a  Just-completed  review.  I  found  that 
price  declines  (amounting  to  more  than  half 
a  percentage  point)  took  place  between 
March  and  May  In  42  of  these  groups.'-  Their 
distribution  is  as  follows: 

Product  groups  with  price  decreases  ' — 
March-May  1970 
Farm  and  food  products : 

Livestock  and  meat  products 7 

Poultry  and  eggs 4 

Fats  and  oils 3 

Animal  feeds 2 

Other  farm  and  food  products 5 

Total   —  21 

Industrial  commodities:  » 

Textile  products 5 

Hides  and  leather 3 

Lumber  and  building  materials 5 

Plastics  materials  and  products 2 

Scrap   materials 3 

Other  Industrial  commodities 4 

ToUl   22 


>  Of  more  than  .6  percentage  points. 

•  Anthracite,  fertilizer  materials,  pharma- 
ceutical preparations  (ethical),  small  arms 
ammunition. 

Over  nine-tenths  of  the  categories  are 
flexible-price,  unconcentrated  product 
groups.  This  is  true  of  all  21  of  the  groups  In 
farm  and  food  products;  it  is  true  of  all  5  in 
textUe  products;  of  all  3  of  the  categories  in 
hides  and  leather;  of  all  3  scrap  materials; 
of  4  of  the  5  groups  In  lumber  and  building 
materials;  of  the  plastics  groups;  and  of 
anthracite — or  a  total  of  39.  The  four  excep- 
tions are  gypsum  products  (with  a  concen- 
tration ratio  of  84%),  fertiUzer  materials 
(particularly  potash  and  superphosphsite). 
small  arms  and  ammunition,  and  ethical 
pharmaceutical  preparations  (most  of  whose 
individual  products  are  highly  concen- 
trated). In  short,  the  characteristics  of  the 
products  which  have  reacted  to  the  ctirrent 
downturn  by  falling  in  price  are  about  what 
would  have  been  assumed  on  the  basis  of  the 
recession  behavior  of  Qulntile  5  and  of  the 
individual  unconcentrated  products,  exam- 
ined earlier. 

The  same  body  of  evidence  would  suggest 
that  at  least  some  of  the  concentrated  in- 
dustries would  react  to  a  general  economic 
slowdown  by  an  Increase  in  price.  Except  for 
the  few  product  groups  noted  above.  It  Is  evi- 
dent that  prices  In  concentrated  industries 
have  certainly  not  declined.  Indeed,  price  in- 
creases in  such  industries  have  been  rather 
commonplace,  as  is  evident  from  the  price 
behavior  of  ten  industries  shown  in  the  at- 
tached table.  In  each,  the  four  largest  firms 
produced  In  1963  more  than  half  of  the  out- 
put; "^  the  simple  average  of  their  concen- 
tration ratios  was  70%.  Moreover,  each  Is  an 
important  field,  with  a  value  of  shipments 
in  1963  of  more  than  a  billion  dollars.  That 
the  ability  to  raise  prices  during  a  period  of 
economic  decline  Is  not  a  function  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  product  Is  Indicated 
by  the  widespread  dispersion  among  different 
industry  groups.  Represented  are  industries 
in  producer  goods  and  consumer  goods.  In 
durable  goods  and  in  non-durable  goods: 


CONCENTRATION  RATIOS  AND  PRICE  INDEXES  OF  10  SELECTED  CONCENTRATED  PRODUCTS-1968  €9,  1970  (6  MONTHS) 


Price  indexes  (1957-5S 

=  100) 

Percent 

increase, 

January-June 

1970 

Concentration 

Year 

1970 

Industry 

(percent) 

1968 

1969 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

Piimary  metals: 

Steel  mill  products 

Primary  aluminum                

51 
93 

(') 

68 
72 

50 
92 

71 
56 
80 

108.5 
102.0 

97.2 
107.6 
98.7 

95.4 
114.3 

127.2 
97.2 
115.8 

113.7 
107.9 

99.2 

109.8 

98.2 

100.4 
110.5 

129.3 
97.2 
121.8 

115.5 
111.6 

96.1 
110.6 
101.7 

104.6 
110.6 

134.0 
97.2 
125.0 

117.7 
111.6 

95.7 

110.6 
101.7 

105.7 
110.7 

136.3 
98.6 
125.0 

118.4 
111.6 

95.0 
110.8 
101.7 

107.0 
113.5 

138.6 
98.6 
125.0 

118.7 
115.6 

95.9 
110.8 
101.7 

107.6 
115.0 

140.9 
98.6 
125.0 

120  5 
115.6 

100.4 
111.8 
101.7 

108.2 
115.2 

140.9 
100.7 
125.0 

122.0 
115.6 

96.9 

111.6 
M06.7 

109.2 
115.1 

140.9 
100.7 
134.8 

5.6 
3.6 

Pttroleum,  chemical,  and  rubber 
products : 

Gasoline  -           

Soap  and  synthetic  detergents. . 
Tires  and  tubes 

.8 

.9 

5.0 

Electrical  machinery: 

Motors  and  generators 

4.4 

Electric  lamps/bulbs 

4.1 

Food  and  related  products: 

Biscuits  and  crackers 

5.1 

Distilled  spirits 

3.6 

Cigarettes 

7.8 

'  Market  controlled  by  Government  restraints. 
■  Estimate  effective  July  1. 

Of  all  the  industries  In  the  country  none 
has  a  greater  effect  on  the  general  price  level 
than  steel.  Because  it  Is  the  industrial  un- 
derpinning of  the  economy,  an  Increase  In 
the  price  of  steel  raises  directly  or  indirectly 
the  cost  of  doing  business  In  virtually  every 
field  of  enterprise.  Since  consumers  do  not 
buy  steel  as  such.  It  Is  not  included  In  the 
Consumer  Price  Index,  nor  Is  Its  true  Im- 
portance refiected  In  any  price  Index.  This 
Is  because  an  increase  In  the  price  of  steel, 
by  the  time  it  reaches  the  ultimate  con- 

Pootnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Sources:  Concentration  ratios:  Bureau  of  ttie  Census,  "Concentration  Ratios  in  Manufacturing 
Industry,  1963."  Price  indexes:  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 


sumer.  will  have  "pyramided"  until  it  is  a 
multiple  of  the  steel  price  increase  Itself. 
Pyramiding  is  the  natural  consequence  of  ef- 
forts by  sellers  at  each  successively  higher 
stage  of  fabrication  and  distribution  not 
only  to  cover  the  actual  higher  costs  to  them 
but  also  to  preserve  their  customary  percent- 
age margin.  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  for 
example,  explained  how  a  $6  a  ton  steel  price 
increase  was  transformed  into  a  $75  Increase 
In  the  price  of  a  tractor: 

"Immediately  after  the  steel  price  hike, 
prices  of  stampings  from  a  supplier  went  up 
4  percent  too.  Forglngs  shops  raised  prices. 


Machine  shops  passed  along  the  Increase. 
Components  such  as  wheels,  hydraulic  sys- 
tems, and  axles  arrived  with  higher  price 
tags.  Where  costs  of  that  tractor  totaled 
$1800  on  July  1,  several  months  later  they 
were  $1875."  >" 

Similarly,  referring  to  a  $4  a  ton  increase 
in  the  price  of  steel  sheets  and  strip.  Iron  Age 
observed:  "Consideration  of  all  factors  has  a 
cumulative  effect  that  swells  a  $5  material 
cost  increase  into  $25."  '* 

During  the  lO-year  period  between  the  lat- 
ter '50'8  and  later  "eO's,  the  price  of  steel 
products  remained  relatively  stable;  in  1968 
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Its  index  was  only  8.5  percent  above  the 
1957-59  average,  or  an  average  Increase  dur- 
ing the  decade  or  less  than  1  percent  a  year. 
But  In  19C9  the  p.ice  was  accelerated,  the  in- 
dex rising  by  5  percent.  This  ha.s  been  fol- 
lowed by  further  Increases  In  1970;  in  June 
the  Index  was  5.G  percent  above  the  January 
level.  Commenting  on  this  tipward  movement 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  states: 

"Certainly  the  steel  price  trend  over  the 
past  year  has  given  the  Inflation  flgthers 
nothing  to  cheer.  A  long  series  of  price  boosts 
over  the  past  12  months  pushed  the  Govern- 
ment's Index  of  steel-mill  product  prices  In 
May  6.9';  above  the  year  earlier  mark  and 
10  5  ^    above  the  level  at  the   beginning  of 

1969.  And  this  doesn't  count  price  boosts 
averaging  nearly  5'~r ,  eftectlve  June  1,  on 
sheet  steels  that  account  for  more  than  a 
third  of  the  Industry's  total  tonnage.  Over- 
all, this  year's  price  increases  have  covered 
products  accounting  for  90'"^  of  the  Indus- 
try's volume,  and  prices  on  some  products 
have  been  raised  twice  this  year.'" 

The  1970  increases.  It  should  be  noted, 
have  been  taking  place  while  steel  produc- 
tion was  declining.  Thus  in  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1970  steel  Ingot  production  was  down 
to  33.6  million  tons  as  compared,  for  the  same 
period,  to  34.4  million  in  1969  and  36,5  million 
in  1968;  Indeed,  1st  quarter  1970  production 
was  3.4  million  tons,  or  9  percent,  below  the 
2nd  quarter  of  1968. 

The  aluminum  Industry  has  evidenced 
much  the  same  pattern  of  behavior.  By  1968 
Its  price  was  only  2  percent  above  the  1957- 
59  average.  But  in  1969  the  index  moved 
sharply  upward,  rising  by  5.9  percentage 
points    Further    Increases    were   recorded    in 

1970.  the  latest  having  taken  place  In  April, 
By  June  of  this  year  the  price  of  primary 
aluminum  had  risen  3.6  percent  above  the 
January  level. 

With  supply  limited  by  prorationing  and 
Import  quotas  to,  or  slightly  below,  antici- 
pated demand,  the  major  oil  companies  have 
been  able  to  raise  prices  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts In  1969  and  again  in  1970.'"  At  current 
levels  of  gasoline  consumption,  an  increase 
at  retail  of  o:ie  cent  a  gallon  costs  the  con- 
suming public  approximately  $800,000,000,  of 
which  about  $500,000,000  Is  retained  by  the 
refining  companies,  with  the  remainder  going 
to  dealers  and  distributors.  The  1969  ad- 
vance was  accompanied  by  a  price  increase  to 
domestic  crude  producers;  no  such  increase 
has  been  made  in  1970.  Describing  the  latest 
price  advance,  the  Wall  Street  Journal  stated: 

"Mobil  Oil  Corp.  raised  Its  gasoline  prices 
to  service  station  dealers  and  wholesale  dis- 
tributors nationwide,  except  in  Oregon  and 
Washington.  It  is  the  second  successive  year 
In  which  a  major  oil  company  has  taken 
such  a  previously  tinprecedented  action.  In 
Febru.iry  1969,  Texaco  Inc.  raised  nation- 
wide Its  wholesale  prices  for  gasoline  and 
the  prices  at  which  it  buys  crude  oil.  That 
touched  off  increases  of  varying  amounts  by 
most  of  ihe  nation's  major  oil  companies. 

"Mobil  boosted  Its  'tankwagon'  prices  to 
deilers  0.7  cents  a  gallon  and  Its  prices  to 
di.-tributors  0.55  cents  a  gallon.  Increases  In 
prices  to  dealers  in  1969  averaged  about  0.6 
cents  a  gallon  and  resulted  in  average  re- 
tail price  boosts  to  motorists  of  about  one 
cent  a  gallon."  -' 

Contrary  to  some  expectations  the  1969 
Increase  did  "stick."  The  fate  of  the  1970 
advance,  however,  is  uncertain.  Atlhough  the 
index  rose  from  95  0  in  March  to  100.4  In 
May.  much  of  this  gain  has  apparently  been 
eroded  away,  as  the  June  quotation  has  fal- 
len to  96.9. 

In  1968  the  price  of  tires  and  tubes  was 
slightly  below  the  level  of  10  years  earlier. 
After  remaining  almost  unchanged  In  1969, 
the  price  has  been  Increased  twice  thus  far 
In  1970.  After  a  4  percent  advance,  which 
was  reflected  In  the  series  for  January,  a 
further  raise  was  announced,  effective  July  1, 


which  incidentally  is  estimated  in  the  ac- 
companying table.  The  latter  advance  waa 
of  the  "raising-prlces-to-meet-competitlon'' 
variety.  On  June  13  the  Industry's  largest 
producer,  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Com- 
pany, announced  an  increase  of  5  percent  on 
passenger  tires  and  6  percent  on  truck  and 
farm  tires.  Nine  days  later  these  Increases 
were  matched  by  B.  F.  Goodrich.  According 
to  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  "Goodyear  and 
Goodrich  were  the  first  two  companies  to 
sign  new  contracts  with  the  United  Rubber 
Workers  union.  They  attributed  the  p.-lce 
increases  to  higher  costs  under  that  contract 
and  to  higher  materials  and  distribution 
costs.  Industry  sources  expect  other  major 
producers  to  follow  the  price  Increases  after 
their  I.\bor  contracts  have  been  signed  and 
ratified    by    union    members."  ^^ 

Even  If  the  added  costs  from  the  new  wage 
contract  were  the  same  for  each  company, 
they  would  constitute  a  Justification  for 
raising  prices  to  the  same  identical  level  only 
If  the  different  companies  had  Identical  unit 
costs,  which  in  view  of  the  obvious  differ- 
ences in  their  profit  rates  appears  to  be  most 
unlikely.  Adding  a  constant  Increment  to 
differing  bases  does  not  yield  Identical  totals. 

Another  large-scale,  concentrated  Industry 
in  this  broad  grouping  Is  soap  and  deter- 
gents. During  the  decade  ending  In  1968  Its 
price  had  risen  at  an  average  rate  of  .7  per- 
cent a  year.  In  1969  the  pace  advanced  to 
2  percent  a  year,  which.  If  the  present  trend 
continues,  will  be  matched  In  1970. 

During  the  1957-59  base  period  pi  Ices  of 
electrical  machinery  had  undoubtedly  been 
Inflated  by  the  conspiracies  disclosed  In  the 
celebrated  "Philadelphia"  price-fixing  case. 
It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  in  1968 
the  price  of  motors  and  generators  was  5 '7 
lower  than  ten  years  earlier.  In  1969,  how- 
ever, tlie  price  was  raised  5  percent,  which 
has  been  followed  by  further  advances  in 
1970.  By  June  1970  the  price  was  4.4  per- 
cent above  the  January  level. 

Of  the  10  Industries  shown  In  the  table, 
only  electric  lamps  was  significantly  lower 
in  price  in  1969  than  In  1968.  But  as  a  result 
of  Increases  In  February  and  April,  the  price 
by  June  of  this  year  was  higher  than  In 
1968  and  4.1  percent  above  the  January 
figure. 

Contrary  to  the  trend  of  farm  and  food 
prices  generally,  a  number  of  concentrated 
farm-based  industries  have  enjoyed  price 
increases  during  1970.  An  example  Is  biscuits 
and  crackers  which  by  1968  had  risen  over 
a  quarter  in  price  dtiring  the  past  decade. 
Increa.=;es  in  1970  brought  it  by  June  to  a 
level  5.1  percent  above  the  January  level. 

Two  increases  In  1970  have  raised  the  price 
of  distilled  liquor  3.6  percent  above  the  Jan- 
uary quotation. 

The  cigarette  Industry  provides  a  striking 
illustration  of  declining  consumption  ac- 
companied by  rising  prices.  In  1969  the  price 
was  raised  8  percent,  or  35  cents  a  thousand. 
Eilertive  June  1,  1970  It  has  been  increased 
again,  this  time  by  45  cents  a  thousand, 
raising  the  index  to  1.3%  above  the  January 
figures.  The  managing  director  of  the  Whole- 
sale Tobacco  Distributors  of  New  York  Is 
quoted  as  saying  that  the  increase,  amount- 
ing to  at  least  2  cents  a  pack  or  20  cents  a 
carton,  would  "most  definitely"  be  passed  on 
to  retail  consimners.=^  As  In  the  case  of  a 
number  of  other  industries  cited  here,  lead- 
ing cigarette  manufacturers  raised  their 
prices  at  about  the  same  time,  by  the  same 
amount  to  the  same  level." 

CONCLUSION 

Over  the  years  a  substantial  body  of  knowl- 
edge has  been  gradually  developed  through 
empirical  studies  concerning  the  actual  be- 
havior of  prices.  A  central  conclusion  Is  that 
the  price  structure  is  composed  of  two  very 
different  tj^pes  of  prices,  one  the  prices  of 
classical  economic  theory  which  are  sensi- 
tive  to  changes   in   demand   in   relation  to 


supply;  the  other  the  prices  of  concentrated 
industry  which  change  infrequently  and  are 
generally  not  responsive  to  short-run  changes 
in  supply  and  demand.  From  the  material 
presented  here,  it  is  clear  that  during  down- 
turns the  former  continue  to  display  the 
type  of  behavior  expected  under  economic 
theory.  It  would  also  appear,  however,  that 
the  latter  have  been  exhibiting  a  type  of  be- 
havior which  is  inexpUcable  under  any  body 
of  theory— classiciJ  or  monopolistic. 

Monetary  and  fiscal  restraints  designed  to 
arrest   Increases   in   the   general   price  level 

will  succeed  In  their  purpoie  to  the  extent 

but  only  to  the  extent — that  the  price  struc- 
ture Is  composed  of  the  former  type  of  prices. 
While  constituting  only  a  fifth  of  the  num- 
ber of  products  in  the  'Wholesale  Price  In- 
dex, the  products  In  the  moet  flexible  cate- 
gory, Qulntlle  5,  accounted  for  37  percent  of 
its  weight.  If  to  these  commodities  there  are 
added  those  products  in  Qulntlle  4  which, 
though  changing  somewhat  less  frequently, 
behave  in  the  same  general  manner,  about 
half  of  the  price  structure  In  terms  of  weight 
could  be  estimated  to  be  comjMjsed  of  prod- 
ucts which  respond  to  a  reduction  in  demand 
with  a  decline  in  price. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  recognized 
that  a  substantial  proportion  of  the  other 
half  Is  composed  of  products  whose  price 
behavior  during  dowTiturns  can  only  be  re- 
garded as  perverse.  These  include  a  number 
of  strategically  important  basic  industries, 
such  as  steel  and  aluminum.  Becau.se  of  the 
pyramiding  effect  described  above,  the  effect 
of  their  price  increases  is  considerably  great- 
er than  wovild  be  indicated  by  their  weight 
In  the  overall  price  index. 

Barring  a  severe  depression,  the  probabili- 
ties are  that  while  the  effect  of  price  declines 
in  the  flexible-price  sector  will  be  sufficient 
to  slow  down  the  rate  of  advance  in  the  gen- 
eral level  of  prices,  the  price  increases  in  the 
concentrated  sector  will  continue  to  cause 
it  to  move  upward. 

In  a  paper  on  this  same  general  subject  de- 
livered before  the  American  Economic  Asso- 
ciation In  1959,  I  concluded  by  .sayiiig: 

"Except  In  periods  of  severe  depression,  the 
analysis  presented  above  suggests  that  in 
oligoptollstlc  industries,  other  factors  being 
equal  or  unequal,  prices  will  rise.  And  unless 
these  increases  are  offset  by  price  declines  in 
atomistic  industries,  the  result  will  be  a  rise 
in  the  general  price  level."  »^ 

Eleven  years  later  I  see  no  reason  to  alter 
that  conclusion,  except  to  note  an  apparent 
acceleration  in  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
divergence  between  the  two  types  of  prices 
has  developed  during  the  current  downswing. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  TT.S.  Dept.  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  Frequency  of  Change  in  Wholesale 
Prices:  A  Study  of  Price  Flexibility,  by  Henry 
Ernest  Riley. 

-Since  the  index  of  industrial  production 
was  the  same  in  1956  and  1957,  either  year 
could  be  taken  as  the  beginning  point  for 
the  third  recession.  Except  for  a  sharp  decline 
in  automobile  production,  the  1958  downturn 
was  confined  largely  to  producers'  goods, 
which  began  to  experience  a  contraction  of 
demand  around  the  middle  of  1956.  No  de- 
crease occurred  during  1958  in  either  real 
consumer  income  or  the  production  of  non- 
durable goods.  Because  It  is  more  relevant  to 
the  area  of  the  economy  in  which  the  eco- 
nomic decline  was  centered,  the  j'car  1956 
is  used  in  this  analysis  as  the  beginning  point 
for  the  third  recession. 

» U.S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  "The  Agricul- 
tural Outlook  for  1959,"  Nov.  17,  1958. 

♦  Ibid. 

"  Ibid. 

«Cf.  74th  Congress,  let  Sess.,  Sen.  Docu- 
ment No.  13.  Industrial  Prices  and  Their  Rel- 
ative Inflexibility,  by  Gardiner  C.  Means.  Jan. 
17,  1935;  and  National  Resources  Committee, 
The   Structure   of   the   American  Economy, 
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I>t,  1,  1939  (prepared  under  the  direction  of 
Gw-diner  C.  Means.) 

'  National  Resources  Committee,  The  Struc- 
ture of   the   American   Economy,   op.   cit. 

•Also  part  of  the  statistical  criticism  is  a 
study  by  WlUard  Thorp  and  Edward  Crowder 
In  which  no  relationship  between  concentra- 
tion and  depression  price  flexibility  was 
found  to  exist  (T.N.E.C.  Monograph  27.  The 
Structure  of  Industry.  1941).  It  differed  from 
the  Means'  study  in  two  respects:  the  use 
of  the  Census  realized  figures  for  its  price 
data  and  Its  failure  to  employ  standards, 
such  as  thos(!  used  by  Means,  to  eliminate 
products  whkh  are  not  meaningful  for  this 
type  of  analysis  (cf.  John  M.  Blair,  "Means, 
Thorp  and  Neal  on  Price  Inflexibility."  Re- 
view of  Economics  and  Statistics,  Nov.  1956.) 

»  Washington  Evening  Star,  June  25,  1970. 

'"Some  indications  that  increases  In  re- 
ported prices  are  being  accompanied  by  a 
withdrawal  of  concessions  are  provided  by 
the  business  press.  Thus  the  same  news  ac- 
count which  described  a  recent  price  in- 
crease by  tire  manufactiu-ers  stated:  "Both 
Goodyear  and  Goodrich  said  tliey  will  pay 
freight  allowances  only  on  shipments  of  500 
pounds  or  more,  compared  with  the  current 
400-poimd  minimum."  {Wall  St.  Journal, 
June  22.  19701.  Similarly,  an  announcement 
of  8  price  increase  for  gasoline  was  accom- 
panied by  a  withdrawal  of  price  supports 
to  dealers: 

"Mobil  also  announced  it  is  withdrawing 
all  temporary  price  allowances  paid  to  deal- 
ers. This  so-called  'price  protection,'  Is  a 
guaranteed  minimum  margin  in  cents  per 
gallon  for  dealers  regardless  of  how  low 
pump  prices  go.  It  is  used  to  protect  deal- 
ers during  local  gasoline  price  wars.  Over 
99^(  of  Mobil's  35.500  service  stations  are 
operated  by  independent  dealers  who  make 
their  own  retail  pricing  decisions.  But  re- 
moval of  such  allowances  would  encourage 
restoration  of  normal  prices,  since  It  trans- 
fers the  burden  of  local  price  wars  to  the 
dealers  from  the  company."  (Wall  St.  Jour- 
nal. March  26,  1970,  emphasis  added) 

-'•  R^lph  C.  Wood,  "Dr.  Tucker's  'Reasons' 
for  Price  Rigidity",  American  Economic  Re- 
view. Dec.  1938,  p.  669. 

"  Some  steel  products  were  reported  by  the 
B.L.S.  to  have  had  five  or  six  changes  during 
the  36-month  period,  falling  Just  outside  of 
qulntlle  2.  During  this  period  there  were 
only  four  changes  in  the  base  prices  of 
most  steel  products.  The  additional  changes 
represented  changes  In  the  so-called  extras, 
some  of  which  are  incorporated  as  price 
changes  by  the  B.L.S.  Since  other  products; 
have  analogous  charges,  modifications  of 
which  are  not  treated  by  the  B.L.S.  as  price 
chanaes.  changes  in  extras  should  properly 
be  ignored  in  comparing  the  flexibility  of 
different  prodiict.s. 

"  Where  substitutabllity  does  exist,  the 
expectation  w'ould  be  that  If  changes  in  de- 
mand were  the  determinant  of  price  changes, 
the  price  of  a  flexible  product  would  decline 
less  during  a  downswing  than  it.s  Inflexible- 
price  counterpart.  At  the  outset  of  a  down- 
swing buyers  would  attempt  to  shift  to  the 
sensitive  declining  product  from  the  insensi- 
tive stable  product,  thus  tending  to  shore  up 
the  demand  for  the  former  and  weaken  It 
for  the  latter.  If  despite  this,  the  price  of  the 
flexible  product  throughout  the  downswing 
declines  more  than  that  of  the  Inflexible  item, 
changes  In  demand  become  even  less  per- 
suasive as  the  explanation  for  changes  in 
price. 

"Federal  Reserve  Bulletin,  Mav  1970.  p. 
A-62. 

"  See  Appendix  B. 

"An  exception  is  gasoline,  the  market  for 
which  is  controlled  through  market  demand 
prorationing  and  Import  quotas. 

^'Wall  Street  Journal,  June  23.  1950. 

'^Iron  Age.  April  25.  1963,  p.  90.  The  Jour- 
nal went  on  to  say : 

"One  automotive  steel  purchasing   agent 


estimates  the  increased  cost  to  automakers 
would  be  $25  per  car  for  sheet  steel  in  a 
typical  low-price,  standard-size  auto.  Tills 
estimate  allows  a  profit  for  component  man- 
ufacturers and  other  suppliers.  It  doesn't  In- 
clude any  added  profit  for  the  automaker. 
For  this  rea.son,  the  average  1964  auto  may 
cost  $50  more  than  1963  models." 

I'Wa/i  St.  Journal,  June  19,  1970. 

-"  The  relatively  low  level  of  the  gasoline 
price  index  In  terms  of  the  1957-59  base  pe- 
riod Is  traceable  in  good  part  to  the  infla- 
tionary conditions  In  this  industry  during 
the  first  Suez  crisis  in  1957. 

='  Wall  St.  Journal,  March  26,  1970. 

■^  Wall  St.  Journal,  June  22.  1970. 

"  Wall  St.  Journal,  May  29,  1970. 

-*  The  move  was  announced  Initially  on  May 
22  by  American,  followed  on  May  24  by  Loril- 
lard,  on  May  25  by  Liggett  &  Myers,  and  on 
May  27  by  Brown  &  Williamson.  (Wall  St. 
Journal,  May  29,  1970.) 

""Administered  Prices:  A  Phenomenon  in 
Secret  of  a  Tlieory",  American  Economic  Re- 
view, May  1959,  vol.  XLIX,  No.  2. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Statistics  are  being  re- 
ferred to  about  polls  being  conducted 
over  the  covmtry.  I  should  like  to  share 
the  results  of  a  poll  which  I  took  in  my 
own  congressional  district.  I  have  come 
to  rely  on  the  judgment  of  the  people  in 
my  district.  On  my  questionnaire,  I 
asked  the  question: 

Do  you  favor  the  imposition  of  manda- 
tory wage  and  price  controls  by  law? 

The  ariswers  were  "yes"  37  percent 
and  "no"  63  percent. 

This  response  is  dififerent,  apparently, 
from  the  results  of  the  questionnaire 
which  the  gentleman  in  the  well  has  sent 
out.  I  think  it  is  appropriate  to  indi- 
cate that  not  everyone  favors  mandatory 
wage  and  price  controls. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Entirely;  though  nation- 
wide polls  conducted  by  national  polling 
agencies  have  shown  that,  nationwide, 
there  is  a  balance  in  favor  of  price-wage 
controls. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
the  deliberations  of  the  Hoase  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  on  H.R.  7880, 
the  Defense  Production  Act,  many 
members  expressed  serious  concern 
about  the  inflationary  tide  in  our  econ- 
omy. In  fact,  measures  were  added  to  the 
bill  which  would  give  the  executive 
branch  more  power  than  it  presently  has 
to  act  against  inflation  in  wages  and 
prices.  My  purpose  today  is  to  point  out 
that  the  provision  in  the  act  establish- 
ing uniform  cost  accounting  standards 
in  defense  contracts  will  also  be  an  ef- 
fective anti-inflationary  tool,  although 
it  is  directed  at  a  different  form  of  in- 
flation. 

This  other  form  of  inflation  I  refer  to 
is  the  inflated  cost  of  defense  equipment 
due  to  cost  overruns  on  defense  con- 
tracts. Uniform  cost  accounting  stand- 
ards would  not  eliminate  all  cost  over- 
runs, of  course,  but  such  standards  could 
have  a  significant  eflfect  on  the  overrun 
problem. 

We  have  all  heard  about  serious  cost 


oveiTuns  on  defense  projects  in  the  last 
year.  I  need  not  recite  all  the  problems 
the  Defense  Departinent  encountered  on 
the  C-5A,  the  main  battle  tank,  and  nu- 
merous other  weapons  systenis  to  remind 
you  that  cost  overruns  are  adding  huii- 
dreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  the  co.st  of 
defense  equipment  each  year. 

At  the  heart  of  the  overrun  syndrome, 
as  you  know,  is  the  "buy  in"  concept. 
Using  this  device,  contractors  provide  a 
low  initial  estimate  for  the  costs  of  weap- 
ons systems  in  order  to  "buy  in"  on  the 
production  contracts;  then,  wlien  actual 
costs  run  mucli  higher  than  the  estimate, 
the  contractor  requires  the  Government 
to  shell  out  millions  of  dollars  above  the 
original  price  before  the  weapons  system 
is  delivered. 

Tlie  public  needs  protection  from  this 
kind  of  gimmickiy.  The  taxpayers,  of 
course,  deserve  better  treatment  in  re- 
turn for  the  $40  billion  they  pay  annually 
for  defense  prociuement.  But  at  the  same 
time,  legitimate  business  enterprises, 
which  do  not  indulge  in  such  practices, 
deserve  to  be  protected  as  well.  Uniform 
cost  accoimting  standards  would  provide 
this  protection  by  making  it  possible  for 
Government  contracting  officials  to  get  a 
better  picture  of  the  actual  costs  and 
profits  to  be  recognized  on  a  defense 
contract  before  the  contract  is  entered 
into.  This  would  have  a  chilling  effect  on 
those  contractors  who  like  to  estimate 
low  costs  when  they  are  selling  some- 
thing to  the  Government,  but  then  report 
considerably  higher  costs  when  it  comes 
time  for  the  Government  to  foot  the  bill. 

I  believe  this  is  what  the  Comptroller 
General  had  in  mind  when  he  said,  in 
his  report  on  uniform  accounting  stand- 
ards, that  contractors  use  one  method  for 
estimating  costs  u.sed  in  contract  pro- 
posals and  another  method  for  reporting 
the  same  costs  in  their  day  to  day  opera- 
tion. Thus  it  is  possible  to  inflate  a  cost 
estimate  for  bid  purposes  by  selecting 
the  appropriate  generally  accepted  cost 
accounting  method.  Tlie  Comptroller 
General  recommended  that  this  Congress 
establish  a  requirement  for  imiform  cost 
accounting  standards  so  that  defense 
contractors  cannot  manipulate  the  more 
flexible  "generally  accepted  accounting 
principles"  on  future  contracts. 

Admiral  Rickover.  in  testimony  this 
spring,  also  discussed  the  effect  that  uni- 
form cost  accounting  standard.*  would 
have  on  the  overrun  problem.  Here  is 
what  he  said : 

It  would  have  a  salutory  effect  on  cost 
overruns  In  this  sense:  Today,  since  the  gov- 
ernment does  not  know  how  its  money  Is 
being  spent,  it  can  be  spent  by  unwise,  in- 
efficient, or  uneconomical  methods  ...  As 
far  as  cost  overruns  are  concerned,  account- 
ing standards  would  help  to  show  things  as 
they  are. 

Tlie  concept  of  uniform  cost  account- 
ing standards  on  defense  contracts  has 
been  Avidely  billed  as  an  infringement  on 
the  prerogatives  of  industrj'.  Many  rep- 
resentatives of  the  large  defen.se  contrac- 
tors have  contended  that  uniform  cost 
accounting  standards  would  seriously 
hurt  them.  I  believe  the  passages  I  have 
quoted  from  the  Comptroller  General's 
report  and  from  Admiral  Rickover's  testi- 
mony indicate  that  uniform  cost  accoimt- 
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ing  standards  would  protect  legitimate 
defense  industiy  from  their  competitors 
who  make  use  of  the  "buy  in"  technique. 
At  the  same  time  it  would  protect  the 
taxpayers  against  the  need  to  pay  out 
millions  of  dollars  above  estimated  costs 
on  defense  contracts  because  of  cost  over- 
runs. 

Industry' — and  particularly  small  busi- 
ness— would  benefit  from  uniform  cost 
accountiiig  standards  in  other  ways  as 
well.  A  representative  of  the  iN'atxnal 
Aerospace  Services  As.sociation  testified 
that  uniform  accounting  scandarcis  would 
help  industry  in  several  ways.  They 
would  decrease  the  number  of  disputes 
between  Government  and  its  contractors: 
they  might  liehten  the  recordkeeping 
requirements  on  small  companies;  and 
they  would  provide  "clarity  of  relation- 
ships and  some  automatic  protection  of 
contractor's  rights." 

Further,  uniform  cost  accounting 
standards  can  be  expected  to  increase  ef- 
ficiency in  the  defense  industry.  Ac- 
counting standards  would  a.':sure  busi- 
nessmen definite  cost  figures  from  which 
to  judge  performance  and  compare  dif- 
ferent manufacturing  processes.  They 
would  provide  a  measure  of  compara- 
bility in  competing  bids,  so  that  bidders 
could  have  better  information  as  to  why 
their  costs  were  too  high. 

Mr.  Chairman,  whenever  we  consider 
protective  legislation — such  as  the  bill 
calling  for  uniform  cost  accounting 
standards — it  is  essential  that  we  con- 
sider the  cost  of  the  protection.  We 
would  not  want  to  be  in  the  position  of 
prescribing  a  cure  that  is  more  expensive 
than  the  illness.  This  question  has  been 
considered  in  the  matter  of  uniform  cost 
accounting  standards,  and  the  Comp- 
troller General  found  that  the  cost  of 
implementing  cost  accounting  standards 
would  not  be  excessive.  Let  me  quote 
from  the  Comptroller  General's  testi- 
mony before  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Cu'  rency  Committee: 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  in  this  connec- 
tion the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  lot  of  un- 
ea.siness  on  the  part  of  Industry,  and  they 
will  so  testify  here,  that  this  is  going  to  add 
to  their  cost  and  to  the  government's  cost 
because  we  are  dealing  with  the  situation 
where  most  of  these  contracts  are  on  a  cost 
ba.=l.s.  We  do  not  see  this.  I  think  we  have 
adequate  basis  to  support  our  contention 
that  there  will  not  be  a  net  additional  cost 
...  we  do  not  see  that  the  cost  of  accom- 
plishing the  objectives  that  the  bill  has  In 
mind  would  be  excessive. 

For  the  reasons  I  have  stated,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  am  convinced  that  uniform 
cost  accounting  standards  would  provide 
a  significant  degree  of  protection  against 
cost  overruns  and  the  "buy  in"  syndrome. 
I  agree  with  the  Comptroller  General 
that  such  standards  could  be  imple- 
mented without  excessive  cost.  I  think  it 
is  essential  that  this  session  of  Congress 
establish  the  requirement  for  uniform 
cost  accounting  standards  on  defense 
contracts. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Brown)  . 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  bill  we  are  discussing  today  has 
three  basic  purposes.  First  it  extends  the 


Defense  Production  Act  until  June  30, 
1972.  Second,  it  establishes  a  Cost  Ac- 
count'ng  Standards  Board  charged  with 
the  duty  of  proposing  cost  accounting 
standards  by  June  30,  1971.  Third,  it 
establishes  broad  standby  authority  for 
the  President  to  impose  wage  and  price 
controls. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  argument 
with  the  first  purpose  and  only  slight 
objection  to  the  second,  but  serious  ob- 
jection t"i  the  third. 

First  of  all  let  me  mention  my  objec- 
tion to  the  provisions  of  the  bill  relating 
to  cost  accounting  standards.  For  back- 
ground let  me  review  with  you  my  re- 
marks set  forth  in  my  additional  views  in 
the  report  on  this  bill.  At  that  time  I  said, 
directing  your  attention  to  the  report, 
that  many  questioned  the  possibility  and 
feasibility  of  establishing  identifiable 
standards.  But  then  I  said: 

Frankly  I  think  it  is  possible  both  to  deter- 
mine their  feasibility  and  advisability  under 
the  approach  of  the  so-called  Rees  amend- 
ment which  forces  standards  to  be  drafted 
but  defers  implementation  until  the  Con- 
gress at  a  later  date  determines  that  which 
we  have  talked  about  as  standards  are  identi- 
fiable as  standards  and  as  such  are  feasible 
and  advisable. 

From  the  foregoing  you  will  note  I  do 
not  reject  an  attempt  to  develop  cost 
accounting  standards,  but  I  do  have  two 
chEinges  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  recog- 
nize as  improvements  in  the  bill. 

First  the  Cost  Accounting  Standards 
Board  should  not  be  chaired  and  ap- 
pointed by  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  as  desir- 
able as  that  may  sound  at  first  blush.  As 
an  alternative  I  will  offer  an  amendment 
consistent  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  Comptroller  General  to  have  such 
board  appointed  by  the  President.  This 
amendment  will  read  as  follows: 

Tliere  is  established  a  Cost  Accounting 
Standards  Board  which  shall  be  independent 
of  the  executive  departments  consisting  of 
five  members  appointed  by  the  President. 

Second,  slightly  better  than  6  months' 
time  is  hardly  enough  for  the  board  to 
be  appointed  and  to  get  organized  and  to 
formulate  the  proposed  cost  accounting 
standards.  Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
will  offer  an  amendment  to  change  the 
board's  reporting  date  from  June  30, 
1971.  to  January  31,  1972.  This  amend- 
ment needs  little  or  no  discussion. 

But  let  me  discuss  the  composition  of 
the  Board.  Almost  all,  if  not  all,  of  those 
who  appeared  before  our  committee 
urged  the  appointment  by  the  President 
of  an  independent  board.  Even  the 
Comptroller  General  whose  advice  the 
Congress  should  take  agrees  with  this 
position. 

He  urged  us  not  to  do  the  very  thing 
the  bill  as  reported  dees. 

I  am  quoting  from  the  testimony  of  the 
Comptroller  General  when  he  said: 

We  question  whether  the  GAO  should  be- 
come deeply  involved  in  the  administration 
of  negotiated  contracts  The  responsibility 
for  administration  cf  contracts  including 
promulgating,  interpreting,  and  administer- 
ing cost-accounting  standards  seems  basically 
an  executive  branch  function.  Rules  and  reg- 
ulations covering  Federal  Government  pro- 
curement are  now  a  function  of  the  executive 


branch.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
reason  to  divorce  the  promulgation  of  cost- 
accounting  standards  from  the  executive 
branch. 

In  addition,  he  said: 

An  independent  Board  appointed  by  the 
President  might  well  have  greater  prestige 
and  attract  more  capable  members.  It  could 
not  be  accused  of  having  any  bias  by  reason 
of  having  worked  on  the  feasibility  study  or 
any  preconceived  ideas  of  what  the  standards 
should  be. 

To  make  sure  that  I  had  Mr.  Staats' 
position  clearly  understood,  I  asked  him: 

Is  it  not  your  position  that  theoretically 
and  philosophically  the  rulemaking  function 
should  be  separated  from  the  oversight  func- 
tion? In  other  words,  in  your  day-to-day  re- 
view on  behalf  of  the  Congress  of  contracts, 
their  negotiation  and  their  implementation, 
are  you  not  in  a  better  position,  if  you  have 
not  been  the  one  who  has  promulgated  the 
accounting  standards,  to  critique  those 
standards? 

Mr.  Staats  replied: 

I  think  that  is  true  generally.  This  is  a 
hard  line  between  rulemaking  and  auditing. 
We  never  want  to  get  ourselves  in  a  position 
where  our  independence  Is  compromised  by 
virtue  of  our  having  participated  to  an  undue 
extent  in  the  administrative  decision  or  in 
the  operations  which  are  essentially  the  func- 
tion of  the  executive  branch.  We  being  an 
agent  of  the  Congress  believe  our  function 
can  best  be  discharged  by  analyzing  and  as- 
sessing how  well  the  executive  branch  has 
done  its  work  and  formulating  suggestions 
and  ways  in  which  we  think  they  can  be 
improved  either  by  adrnlnistratlve  action  or 
by  legislative  action.        ' 

Later  on  he  agreeck  with  Professor 
Anthony,  who  testified  before  the  com- 
mittee, as  follows: 

That  Is  the  reason  wejzame  to  the  con- 
clusion we  did  that  aoMndependent  board 
appointed  by  the  President  made  up  of  both 
Executive  Branch  and^  outside  representa- 
tives would  be  a  betteii  forum  for  this  type 
of  matter.  v 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  sjiiggest  that  with 
reference  to  such  delegations  of  author- 
ity it  is  axiomatic  in  the  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy that  anyone,  or  any  agency, 
able  to  claim  jurisdiction  does  so.  When 
the  GAO  says  it  should  not  in  this  case, 
there  must  be  at  least  a  few  who  feel 
that  it  has  overpowering,  though  maybe 
underexpressed,   reasons  for  saying  so. 

Now,  let  me  talk  to  you  a  moment 
about  a  part  of  the  bill,  title  n  which 
would  give  to  the  President  unlimited, 
unguided,  uncontrolled  authority  to  im- 
pose and  implement  wage  and  price 
controls. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  express  my  seri- 
ous doubt,  if  disagreement,  about  the 
value  of  wage  and  price  controls  as  a 
means  of  assisting  in  the  control  of  our 
present  inflation  and  destabilized  econ- 
omy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  wage  and  price  controls 
can  be  effective  in  an  economic  situation 
where  a  shortage  of  goods  creates  exces- 
sive demand  and  as  a  result  prices  are 
forced  upward  without  an  improvement 
in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  such  goods. 
Rationing  is  a  necessary  complement  to 
such  wage  and  price  controls. 

But  wage  and  price  controls  are  not 
efTective  when  the  inflation  is  a  result  of 
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a  cost-push  situation  not  involving  any 
shortage  of  goods  or  excessive  demand 
for  unavailable  goods.  Even  former  Pres- 
ident Johnson  in  the  economic  report  of 
the  President  tran.smitted  to  the  Con- 
gress in  January  1969,  through  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers,  said: 

Mandatory  price  and  waf??  controls  are  no 
answer.  Such  controls  freeze  the  market 
mechanism  which  guides  the  economy  In 
responding  to  tl^e  change  in  pattern  and  vol- 
ume of  demand;  t'.iey  distort  decisions  on 
production  and  employment;  they  require  a 
huge  and  cumbersome  bureaucracy:  they 
impose  a  heavy  and  costly  burden  on  bu.=i- 
nes?:  they  perpetuate  inevitable  injustices. 
They  are  incompatible  with  a  free  enterprise 
economy  and  must  be  regarded  as  the  last 
resort  appropriate  only  in  an  extreme  emer- 
gency such  as  all-out  war. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  are  not  my  words. 
Those  are  the  words  of  the  same  gentle- 
men, or  at  least  the  spokesmen  for  the 
same  gentlemei^..  who  are  advocating 
title  II  in  this  bill. 

Nevcrthele.'-s,  despite  this  testimony  to 
the  contrary.  I  would  defer  to  the  will  of 
this  bcdy  and  vote  for  standby  controls 
if  this  body  and  the  Congress  will  act  in 
a  responsible  v.ay  and  retain  for  itself  the 
authority  and  responsibility  which  it 
should  exercise  and  bear. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  Member  of  this 
Congre-ss  who  has  criticized  the  failure 
of  the  Congress  to  be  responsible  with 
respect  to  international  affairs  can  claim 
any  personal  or  political  integrity  if  he 
supports  this  legislation  as  presently 
written. 

The  electorate  is  sick  and  tired  of  the 
Congress  passing  the  buck  to  the  Presi- 
dent under  broad  grants  of  authority  and 
then  claiming  immunity  from  criticism 
by  virtue  of  the  almost  unlimited  dele- 
gation of  its  constitutional  prerogatives. 

The  Congress  owes  to  the  people  it 
represents  a  duty  of  fidelity — not  just 
fidelity  with  respect  to  the  people's 
money  and  taxes,  but  fidelity  with  re- 
spect to  the  power  and  authority  of  the 
people  which  are  vested  in  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body. 

As  in  the  ca.=e  of  international  affairs, 
the  Congress  should  provide  the  tools 
and  make  the  basic  decision  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  should  be  utilized; 
so,  too,  en  the  domestic  scene  emer- 
gency tools  ."^hould  be  made  available 
and  the  Congress  .should  determine  w-hen 
they  are  to  be  used. 

In  each  case,  it  is  the  President's  duty 
and  responsibility  not  to  make  the  policy 
decision,  but  to  implement  and  carrv' 
out — to  execute — the  congressional 
decision. 

Tlie  amendment  I  will  offer  to  the 
title,  a  substitute  for  all  of  the  title  II 
language,  does  make  a  proper  distinction 
between  the  legislative  and  executive 
functions.  To  permit  timely  action,  even 
emergency  action,  for  the  imposition  of 
wage  and  price  controls,  and  yet  retain 
i^lthin  the  Congress  its  proper  policy 
decision  role,  my  amendment  authorizes 
a  joint  committee  of  the  Congress  to 
impose  wage  and  price  controls.  The  im- 
plementation of  those  controls  is  then 
properly  left  to  tiie  President. 


The  joint  committee  authorized  to  ex- 
ercise this  authority  consists  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  the  Speaker  and 
minority  leader  of  the  House,  and  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders  of  the 
Senate.  I  w-ould  be  remiss  if  I  did  not 
mention  that  the  chairman  of  this  joint 
committee  should  be  the  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  who  is 
presently  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency  of  this 
House.  Two  or  three  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
of  the  House  from  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  also  serve  on  that  joint  economic 
committee.  Certainly  nobody  could  be 
more  reflective  of  the  expertise  and 
wisdom  of  the  Congress  in  matters  of 
this  kind. 

Adoption  of  my  amendment  would 
show  that  this  House  is  a  responsible 
body.  Rejection  of  it  will  be  further  proof 
to  the  people  that  we  are  irresponsible, 
that  we  do  place  politics  above  policy, 
and  the  welfare  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
definitely  opposed  to  title  II  of  this  bill. 

I  am  reminded  of  several  visits  to  the 
White  House  over  the  years  and  two  of 
them  are  worthy  of  mention  here. 

One  was  a  meeting  presided  over  by 
President  Kennedy  with  a  number  of 
members  of  our  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee and  several  other  committees.  We 
were  talking  about  the  budget  and  dur- 
ing the  discussion  of  holding  expenditures 
in  line  the  President  said  the  last  thing 
he  wanted  to  do  was  impose  wage  and 
price  controls. 

Again  during  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion I  can  recall  the  President  making 
essentially  the  same  statement  in  a  simi- 
lar meeting. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  turn 
now  to  my  specific  reasons  for  opposing 
title  II  of  H.R.  17880.  We  are  all  aware 
of  the  fact  that  contract  negotiations 
have  recently  begun  in  Detroit  between 
the  UAW  and  the  automobile  companies. 
However,  we  may  not  all  be  aware  of 
the  adverse  effects  which  wage  and  price 
controls  may  have  on  these  negotiations 
and  on  collective  bargaining  in  general. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  strong 
possibility  that  controls  would  be  self- 
defeating  in  the  area  of  collectively  bar- 
gained wages.  For  example,  the  tem- 
porai-y  nature  of  the  proposed  freeze 
would  seriously  limit  the  effectiveness  of 
any  negotiations.  Since  union  contracts 
are  negotiated  for  periods  of  2  or  3  years, 
unions  would  be  forced  to  adopt  one  of 
several  bargaining  approaches  if  their 
contracts  expired  during  the  freeze  pe- 
riod. All  of  these  approaches  are  unde- 
sirable. One  possibility  would  be  to  nego- 
tiate for  wage  inc  eases  to  become  effec- 
tive at  the  expiration  of  the  freeze  period. 
In  that  event,  there  is  a  strong  likelihood 
that  wage  increases  after  the  freeze 
would  be  larger  than  those  wliich  would 
have  been  negotiated  in  the  absence  of 


a  freeze.  In  any  case,  the  unions  would 
certainly  insist  that  any  eventual  settle- 
ment include  an  allowance  for  wage  in- 
creases foregone  during  the  freeze.  This 
would  only  delay  the  increases  which 
would  have  resulted  from  normal  bar- 
gaining. In  the  interim,  however,  much 
confusion  and  uncertainty  would  have 
been  added  to  the  bargaining  process. 

Another  alternative  would  be  to  nego- 
tiate a  contract  with  a  provision  for  re- 
opening negotiations  at  the  expiration  of 
the  freeze.  Much  time  and  enerpy  would 
be  wasted  and  what  incentive  would  there 
be  to  bargain  seriously  when  the  results 
are  only  temporar>'  and  the  whole  process 
is  soon  to  be  repeated  anyway? 

A  third  alternative  would  be  to  drag 
out  negotiations  until  the  freeze  expires, 
with  or  without  an  extension  of  the  old 
contract.  This  places  a  heavy  .strain  on 
labor-manaEoment  relations  and  de- 
tracts from  a  liealthy  working  relation- 
ship. 

'I'here  are  also  other  problems  related 
to  the  bargaining  process  which  are 
caused  by  wage  and  price  controls.  The 
fortuitous  circumstance  of  when  a  con- 
tract expires  plays  a  major  role  in  the 
le\el  of  wages  fi-ozen  for  a  particular 
group.  And  what  is  to  be  done  about  de- 
ferred wage  increa.scs  under  an  existing 
contract  v.hich  become  payable  during  a 
freeze  period?  I  submit  that  title  II 
would  seriously  detract,  if  implemented, 
fixorn  the  orderiv  and  effective  bargaining 
process  in  this  country  and  that  it  should 
be  rejected. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
'Mr.  Wyliei  . 

Mr.  Wi'LIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the 
season  when  it  becomes  more  and  more 
difficult  to  separate  fact  from  fiction. 
As  an  election  draws  near,  the  facts  sur- 
rounding :in  issue  are  frequently  clouded 
by  barrages  of  hollow  rhetoric.  Slogans 
and  trite  phrases  are  offered  as  instant 
solutions  which,  if  not  accepted,  will  pre- 
sumably cause  us  to  suffer  the  anguishes 
of  complete  disaster. 

This  year  is  no  exception.  We  have 
a  perfect  example  of  instant  solutions 
before  us  today  in  the  form  of  title  II 
of  H.R.  17880.  As  you  know,  title  II  gives 
the  President  authority  to  implement 
wage  and  price  controls  at  his  discretion. 

Yet  a  look  at  the  record  should  make  it 
very  clear  that  controls  are  a  wrong  and 
damaging  answer  to  the  problem  of  in- 
flation. The  problem  of  inflation  is  being 
resolved — and  resolved  effectively — by 
the  current  economic  policies  of  the  ad- 
ministration. 

If  this  body  really  believes  that  con- 
trols are  necessary,  it  should  act  more 
responsibly  and  enact  mandatory  meas- 
ures now  rather  than  sidestepping  the 
issue — and  the  responsibility — by  pass- 
ing the  buck  to  the  President. 

Most  simple  answers  are  appealing 
and  wage  and  price  controls  are  no  ex- 
ception. But  before  we  become  enchanted 
by  their  simplistic  appeal,  let  us  look 
more  closely  at  their  past  record.  I 
have  In  mind  three  perloeis  over  the  last 
30  years  in  which  this  countiy  experi- 
enced wage  and  price  controls  in  one 
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form  or  another.  There  is,  first  of  all.  the 
4  years  of  their  application  during  World 
War  II.  This  was  followed  by  a  brief  re- 
sumption of  such  controls  during  roughly 
2  years  of  the  Korean  conflict.  And,  fi- 
nally, we  have  witnessed  a  watered  down 
form  of  controls — called  guidelines — 
which  were  used  during  the  last  ad- 
ministration. 

In  each  of  these  instances,  the  record 
is  poor.  Yet  during  World  War  II  and 
a^jain  during  Korea,  everything  favored 
the  successful  use  of  controls.  The  coun- 
try was  united  throughout  both  con- 
flicts. The  population  sacrificed  greatly 
to  promote  the  war  effort — and  did  so 
willingly.  Nevertheless,  during  World 
War  II,  prices  still  ro.se  38  percent. 
Rationing  became  the  order  of  the 
day.  and  the  black  market  developed  into 
a  commonplace. 

All  this  occurred  despite  controls,  de- 
spite great  patriotic  sentiment  for  the 
objectives  of  controls,  and  despite  a  bu- 
reaucracy of  250,000  employees  needed 
to  admini.?ter  the  control  program. 

Tlie  record  during  the  Korean  war  is 
no  better.  From  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
in  June,  1950 — which  triggered  expecta- 
tions of  further  wage  and  price  con- 
troLs — prices  increased  roughly  6  percent 
until  mandatoi-y  controls  were  applied  in 
January.  1951.  In  the  following  year  of 
controls,  prices  advanced  an  additional 
9  percent.  Again,  despite  controls,  public 
support,  and  a  gigantic  administrative 
bureaucracy,  the  experiences  of  World 
War  II  were  repeated. 

More  recently,  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration tried  to  control  the  results  of 
massive  deficit  spending  by  imposing 
wage  and  price  guidelines.  As  we  all 
know,  those  guidelines  proved  com- 
pletely ineffectii'e,  and.  consequently, 
were  quietly  abandoned. 

I  think  the  record  is  very  clear  on  wage 
and  price  controls.  And  I  think  it  should 
be  clear  to  Members  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle.  For  otherwise,  how  can  we  ex- 
plain the  following  statement  appearing 
in  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  under  President 
Johnson?  I  quote: 

Mandaton,"  price  and  wage  controls  .  .  . 
freeze  the  market  mechanism  which  guide.s 
the  economy  in  responding  to  the  changing 
pattern  and  volume  of  demand;  they  distort 
decisions  on  production  and  employment; 
they  require  a  huge  and  cumbersome  bu- 
reaucracy; they  Impose  a  heavy  and  costly 
burden  on  business;  they  perpetrate  Inevit- 
able injustices.  They  are  Incompatible  ^\1th 
a  free  enterprise  economy  and  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  last  resort  appropriate  only  In 
an  e.\treme  emergency  such  a.s  all  out  war. 

One  basic  conclusion  I  draw  from  my 
review  of  waee  and  price  control  history 
is  thi.s:  So  long  as  ecmomic  policy  is 
highly  expan.sionary,  wage  pnd  price  con- 
trols have  virtually  no  hope  of  success. 
This  was  fhe  case  in  World  War  II,  in 
the  Korean  war,  and  in  the  last  4  years 
of  the  previous  administration.  Economic 
policy  in  each  of  th3.se  periods  was 
highly  exp.'xnsionar\\  Despite  controls — 
or  guidelines — prices  rose,  and  rose  rap- 
idly. Neither  massive  bureaucratic  m.a- 
chinery  nor  mobilized  public  support 
such  as  we  enjoyed  in  World  War  11 
could  stem  the  tide.  Even  during  thoise 


years,  prices  increased  well  above  9  per- 
cent a  year — a  rate  of  inflation  exceed- 
ing our  present  experience  at  its  peak 
several  montlis  ago. 

Today  it  is  obvious  that  our  monetary 
and  fiscal  policies  are  moving  in  the  right 
direction  to  halt  inflation.  Excess  de- 
mand has  been  eliminated.  Inflationary 
expectations  have  been  altered.  We  are 
currently  in  the  final  phase  of  the  tran- 
sition to  economic  stability. 

For  example,  the  structure  of  interest 
rates  has  decreased  greatly  over  the  past 
several  months.  TreasuiT  bill  rates  are 
down  1.8  ijercent  from  their  1969  peak. 
Further,  the  wholesale  price  index  from 
the  first  to  the  second  quarter  of  1970 
advanced  at  a  rate  of  1.7  percent  per 
year.  By  contrast,  wholesale  prices  were 
increasing  at  a  rate  of  4.6  percent  a  year 
from  the  last  quarter  of  1969  to  the  first 
quarter  of  1970.  Finally,  the  consumer 
price  index  for  both  May  and  June  shows 
an  annual  rate  of  increase  of  4.8  per- 
cent— down  from  the  6  percent  annual 
rate  registered  in  the  spring. 

These  facts  unmistakably  indicate 
that  the  rate  of  inflation  is  falling.  When 
placed  in  perspective,  the  conclusion  is 
even  more  encouraging.  The  administra- 
tion's plan  all  along  has  been  one  of  cool- 
ing the  economy  to  get  at  inflation.  Be- 
cause of  the  time  lapse  between  changes 
in  the  pace  of  economic  activity  and  the 
resulting  impact  on  prices,  there  is  a 
several  month  lag  between  economic 
slowdown  and  price  slowdown.  This  we 
are  now  beginning  to  witness.  We  can 
expect  to  see  even  more  success  in  the 
coming  months. 

Further,  this  has  been,  and  is  being, 
accomplished  without  pushing  the  econ- 
omy into  stagnation  or  a  recession.  The 
second  quarter  GNP  figuies  clearly  indi- 
cate that  the  economic  decline  has  bot- 
tomed out.  With  moderate  growth  in  the 
money  supply,  as  well  as  removal  of  the 
surtax,  we  can  expect  economic  activity 
to  continue  its  upward  trend  in  the  third 
and  fourth  quarters  of  this  year 

The  administrations  economic  policies 
are  working  and  they  are  working  with 
the  minimum  of  pain  necessary  to  bring 
inflation  under  control.  Wage  and  price 
controls  are  obviously  unnecessary.  Not 
only  would  they  be  useless,  but  they 
would  entail  creation  of  a  gigantic  bu- 
reaucracy. 

For  the  many  reasons  I  have  cited,  I 
can  only  conclude  that  the  provisions 
contained  in  title  II  of  H.R  17880  are  the 
wrong  medicine  for  the  infiation  ailment. 
There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  impos- 
ing wage  and  price  controls.  Yet,  as  I 
stated,  if  Congress  is  convinced  that  con- 
trols are  necessai-y.  then  let  it  enact 
mandatory  controls  now.  To  do  less,  to 
pass  the  responsibility  onto  the  Presi- 
dents, clouds  the  i.'-sue  and  sets  up  a 
smokescreen  of  fiction  which  engulfs  the 
facts  at  hand. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania *  Mr.  Williams  » . 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  H.R. 
17880  is  ba.sically  a  good  bill  and  con- 
tains provisions  for  uniform  cost-ac- 
counting standards  for  defense  contrac- 
tors, which  I  favor. 


However,  title  II  of  H.R.  17880,  relat- 
ing to  wage  and  price  controls,  must  be 
amended.  It  serves  no  useful  purpose.  It 
has  no  economic  merit.  And  it  represents 
a  patently  partisan  display  of  irrespon- 
sible statesmanship.  At  a  lime  when  the 
economic  environment  requires  moderate 
and  responsible  policy  courses,  grounded 
in  fundamental  analysis  and  action,  title 
II  is  a  combination  smokescreen  and 
boondoggle,  designed  only  to  confuse  and 
politicize  a  vital  issue. 

This  so-called  Economic  Stabilization 
Act  of  1970,  which  is  title  II,  is  not  di- 
rected toward  a  restoration  of  economic 
health  and  stability.  By  thrusting  upon 
the  President  the  authority  to  tempo- 
rarily "stabilize"'  prices,  wages,  rents, 
and  salaries;  and  by  implying  that  such 
a  course  of  action  is  feasible,  costless, 
and  effective,  passage  of  title  II  would 
perform  a  great  disservice  to  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

The  record  on  this  issue  is  clear.  The 
facts  are  persuasive  and  unambiguous. 
I  take  this  opportunity  to  review  the  is- 
sues for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  and 
my  fellow  citizens. 

Title  II  of  H.R.  17880  authorizes  a 
mandatoiT  regime  of  price  and  income 
controls.  On  its  face,  this  represents  an 
extreme  course  of  action;  one  only  re- 
served for  the  highest  and  most  serious 
of  economic  emergencies.  In  other  words, 
proponents  of  such  control  measures 
must  bear  the  burden  of  proof  that  the 
need  for  such  controls  is  overwhelming. 

I  do  not  make  this  as  a  partisan  point. 
Let  me  read  a  commendable  statement 
on  the  desirability  of  such  controls: 

The  most  obvious — and  Iea.st  desirable — 
way  of  attempting  to  stabilize  prices  is  to 
impose  mandatory  controls  on  prices  and 
wages.  While  such  controls  may  be  neces- 
sary under  conditions  of  an  all-out  war.  It 
would  be  folly  to  consider  them  as  a  solu- 
tion to  the  inflationary  pressures  that  ac- 
company high  employment  xmder  any  other 
circiunstance.  They  distort  resource  alloca- 
tion; they  require  reliance  either  on  neces- 
sarily clumsy  and  arbitrary  rules  or  the 
inevitably  imperfect  decisions  of  govern- 
ment officials;  they  oTer  countless  tempta- 
tions to  evEislon  or  violation;  they  require 
a  vast  administrative  apparatus.  All  these 
reasons  make  them  repugnant.  Although 
such  controls  may  be  unfortunately  popular 
when  they  are  not  In  effect,  the  appeal 
quickly  disappears  once  people  live  under 
them. 

That  policy  statement  on  direct  price 
and  wage  controls  was  offered  by  Gard- 
ner Ackley,  James  Duesenbuiy,  and  Ar- 
thur Okun — the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers — in  their  annual  report.  Feb- 
ruaiT  1968.  It  has  my  wholehearted  sup- 
port. 

I  know  some  of  my  colleagues  would 
want  us  to  believe  that  certain  highly 
regarded  economists  support  controls  at 
this  time.  That  is  simply  not  true.  Re- 
spected economi.sts  of  all  political  per- 
suasions find  them  repugnant,  and  only 
to  be  even  considered  during  periods  of 
massive  military  mobilization.  Our  ex- 
perience with  the  bureaucratic  morass 
of  wage  and  price  boards  during  World 
War  II  and  the  Korean  war  certainly 
reinforce  this  conclusion. 

So  this  part  of  the  record  is  clear: 
Proponents  of  controls  always  bear  a 
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heavy  burden  of  proof,  and  their  proof 
roust  be  extremely  convincing. 

But  no  one  steps  forward  today  with  a 
convincing  economic  brief  in  support  of 
controls.  Rather,  the  weight  of  the  evi- 
dence resides  completely  on  the  anticon- 
trol  side  of  the  question.  However,  we  can 
encounter  conditions  in  our  economy,  due 
to  continued  inflation  caused  by  deficit 
spending,  which  would  make  such  con- 
trols desirable. 

As  I  have  noted,  controls  are  always  a 
last  policy  alternative.  We  resort  to  con- 
trols only  when  forced  by  extreme  eco- 
nomic circumstances.  For  the  United 
States,  this  has  meant  duiing  periods 
of  intensive  military  mobilization.  Con- 
trols are  the  ultimate  necessity  forced 
on  us  by  the  shortages  and  scarcity  gen- 
erated by  superheated  demands  on  our 
productive  resources.  Fighting  major 
wars  and  satisfying  civilian  demands  are 
not  compatible  activities.  Government 
controls — over  production,  distribution, 
prices,  and  incomes — are  necessary. 

But.  the  summer  of  1970  does  not  yet 
find  our  economy  with  any  of  these  '•con- 
trol-prone' symptoms.  We  do  not  ha\c 
conditions  of  miUtary  buildup,  of  prod- 
uct and  labor  shortages,  of  excess  demand 
for  output.  Quite  the  contrary,  Americans 
in  uniform  are  now  rapidly  decreasing  in 
niunber,  not  increasing  as  they  were  dur- 
ing most  of  the  1960's.  Coordinated  ap- 
plication of  re.'^-ponsible  monetary  and 
fiscal  policies  have  largely  removed  ex- 
cess demand  from  our  economy.  On  the 
economic  evidence,  this  is  clearly  not  the 
time  for  controls. 

A  ca:;e  for  controls  did  exist  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1965.  Had  we  then  known,  as  we 
now  can  .see  with  hindsight,  that  a  mas- 
sive military  buildup  was  to  be  under- 
taken, and  that  responsible  monetary  and 
fiscal  policies  were  not  going  to  be  put  in 
place,  we  might  have  given  serious  con- 
sideration to  the  control  alternative.  In- 
deed, former  Trea.'^ury  Secretary  Joseph 
W.  Barr  recently  admitted: 

Mv  rule  of  thumb.  If  I  ever  have  anv  public 
service  again,  is  that  If  anyone  deploys  as 
many  as  100.000  troops  on  foreign  soil,  you 
go  for  a  tax  increase  and  complete  controls 
across  the  board. 

Bat  the  economic  policy  failures  of  the 
■Vietnam  escalation  period  cannot  be  per- 
mitted to  distort  our  analysis  of  today's 
economic  climate. 

Today's  facts  do  not  support  any  need 
for  controls.  The  severe  inflationary 
pressures  generated  by  the  overheating 
of  19G.5-68  are  finally  on  the  wane. 
■Wholesale  price  increases  are  deceler- 
ating, industrial  commodity  prices  are 
declinine.  and  consumer  price  rises  have 
stopped  accelerating.  Moderate  expan- 
sion can  resume  and  inflation  can  be 
brought  under  control. 

Fimdamcntal  policy  actions,  based  on 
a  hard  analysis  of  the  current  environ- 
ment, are  the  appropriate  prescription 
for  the  economic  ills  of  overheating. 
There  is  no  room  for  the  irresponsibility 
of  giving  the  President  the  temporary 
power  to  institute  a  regime  of  price  and 
wage  controls. 

One  final  point  about  title  11.  as  pres- 
ently written,   deserves  emphasis.  This 
is  the  manner  in  which  price  and  income 
controls  are  presented  for  our  considrr- 
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ation.  The  bill  before  us  seeks  to  give  the 
President  an  authority  only  imtil  Febru- 
ary 1971.  It  strikes  me  as  the  height  of 
irresponsible  statesmanship  for  this 
House  to  thrust  upon  the  President  the 
temporary  authority  to  impose  such  con- 
trols. 

If  this  body  truly  desires  to  see  eco- 
nomic controls  imposed,  then  let  it  so 
indicate  by  directly  considering  that 
question  and  keep  the  responsibility 
where  it  belongs,  right  here  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

An  amendment  to  title  II  will  be  offered 
today  to  give  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee of  the  Congress,  with  the  minor- 
ity and  majority  leaders  of  the  other 
body,  and  the  Speaker  and  minority 
leader  of  the  House,  the  power  to  invoke 
controls  when  they  deem  it  necessary 
and  authorizes  a  siun  of  money  to  ac- 
comphsh  the  initial  steps. 

I  call  on  my  colleagues  of  both  parlies 
to  support  the  amendment  as  it  repre- 
sents political  responsibility.  Title  II,  as 
now  written,  does  not  deserve  our  con- 
sideration. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Ma.ssachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Massachusetts. 
Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendments  to  the  Defense  Production 
Act.  While  I  am  not  completely  satisfied 
with  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  I  believe 
that,  even  with  sections  I  would  prefer 
to  see  modified,  the  bill  represents  a  step 
forward. 

The  Defense  Production  Act  was  orig- 
inally enacted  in  1950  to  assure  a  suflB- 
c.cnt  supply  of  national  resources  for 
defense  needs.  This  still  remains  our 
goal 

Beyond  this  basic  effort,  however,  we 
must  make  certain  that  the  taxpayer 
gets  full  value  for  his  money  in  providing 
resources  for  our  defense  agencies.  This 
bill  takes  that  extra  step  forward  as  we 
move  toward  methods  to  insure  full  value 
lur  the  defense  dollar. 

The  Department  of  Defense  is  by  far 
the  biggest  purchaser  in  Government 
v.-ith  the  result  that  the  opportunity  for 
irregularities  in  procurement,  inadvert- 
ent or  otherwise,  is  greatly  increased.  In 
addition,  more  than  86  percent  of  de- 
fense procurement  is  on  negotiated  con- 
tracts rather  than  competitive  bidding. 
I  think  Vice  Adm.  Hym.an  G.  Rickover 
clearly  explained  the  situation  during 
hearings  before  our  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  when  he  said: 

I  believe  that  defense  contractors  must  be 
accountable  for  the  expenditure  of  public 
funds.  Throughout  Government  there  are 
strict  rules  pertaining  to  pergonal  account:.- 
bilitv.  Travel  vouchers  must  be  verified,  and 
so  on.  Those  Involved  In  the  disbursement 
of  Government  funds  must  document  their 
expenditures  in  detail  and  make  a  proper  ac- 
cjunting  of  such  expenditures  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Large  defense  contractors,  however,  are 
not  being  held  accountable  to  the  U.S.  Gov- 
e-nment  for  their  expenditure  of  public 
funds.  .  .  . 

The  bill  establisiics  a  Cost-Accounting 
Standards  Board  which  will  investigate 
the  current  situation  in  military  procure- 
n.ent  and  report  to  the  Congress  within 


a  year  its  recommendations  for  cost-ac- 
counting standards.  The  standards  are 
to  be  applied  to  defense  contractors  and 
subcontractors  and  be  designed  to 
achieve  uniformity  and  consistency  in 
cost-accounting  practices. 

This  procedure  allows  the  Congress  to 
take  final  re.sponsibility  for  the  setting 
of  uniform  standards,  but  provides  the 
necessary  expert  advice  we  should  have 
prior  to  the  flnal  decision. 

In  my  opinion,  a  significant  feature  of 
the  bill  is  the  consideration  it  gives  to 
small  business.  It  is  important,  I  tlunk, 
to  make  certain  that  legislation  we  adopt 
will  not  require  smaller  businesses  to 
give  up  defense  contracting  because  of 
standards  that  might  be  unduly  expen- 
sive for  a  small  busiiiess  to  afford  or  un- 
necessarily stringent  to  render  a  small 
business  imable  to  comply. 

The  bill  provides  that  at  least  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Cost-Accounting 
Standards  Board  be  particularly  knowl- 
edgeable of  the  needs  and  problems  of 
:-mall  business. 

It  is  particularly  important  that  small 
business  have  a  voice  in  the  formulation 
of  decisions  by  the  Standards  Board.  I 
am  confident  the  hidustries  with  the 
largest  defense  contracts  can  adjust  rel- 
atively easily  to  whatever  standards  are 
developed.  But,  I  do  not  want  to  see  any 
small  businesses  forced  out  of  doing  busi- 
ness with  the  Defense  DL-pailment  be- 
cause of  standards  aimed  primarily  at 
larger  contracts. 

I  do  not  want  to  give  the  impression 
that  I  believe  this  bill  wfll  end  all  pro- 
curenient  problems.  Nonetheless,  it  will 
allow  us  to  gain  greater  insight  into 
military  procurement  problems  and  to 
."^eek  out  effective,  timely  solutions  to 
problems  as  they  arise. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
iMr.  Wjiaien"  . 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  title  U  of  H.R.  17880.  I 
do  so  because  I  believe  that  this  title 
contains  at  least  five  defects. 

First,  this  measure,  by  authorizing  a 
wage  freeze,  denies  labor  any  benefits 
which  might  otherwise  be  derived  from 
its  increased  productivity.  However.  H.R. 
17880  fails  to  provide  for  profit  and 
dividend  stabilization.  Thus,  business 
ownership  would  be  permitted  to  reap,  in 
the  form  of  expanded  profits,  all  of  the 
cost  savings  accruing  from  productivity 
gains.  This  hardly  is  equitable. 

Second,  title  II  fails  to  authorize  the 
rationing  power  which  inevitably  must 
accompany  any  wage-price-rent-proflt- 
dividend  stabilization  program. 

Third.  H.R.  17880  does  not  authorize 
any  fund  to  underwrite  the  thousands  of 
jobs  which  will  be  required  to  administer 
and  enforce  any  economic  freeze. 

Fomth.  by  ending  the  President's  dis- 
cretionary authority  7  months  from  now, 
the  bill  fails  to  recognize  the  adminis- 
trative-timetable required  to  implement 
such  a  program.  During  the  Korean 
war,  for  example,  many  sectors  of  our 
economy  were  never  touched  by  the  wage 
and  price  control  program  which  was  in 
effect  at  that  time. 

Fifth,  the  authority  provided  in  title  I 
expires  en  June  30,  1972.  Since  title  II 
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expires  at  midnight  on  February  28. 1971, 
it  is  evident  that  the  committee  feels  that 
no  economic  stabilization  program  would 
be  feasible  or  desirable  beyond  that  date. 

It  would  be  folly,  in  my  opinion  for  the 
President  to  implement  for  7  months  the 
authority  extended  him  in  title  n. 

The  Congress,  in  this  bill,  simply  has 
not  given  him  the  tools,  the  time,  or  the 
funds  to  do  that  job,  even  if  it  were  de- 
sirable, which  in  my  opinion  it  is  not. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHALEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  The  gentle- 
man mentioned  the  cost  of  administer- 
ing a  wage  and  price  control  program. 
Would  not  the  gentleman  agree  that  the 
administration  of  a  proposed  wage-price 
control  program,  following  the  experi- 
ence the  past  would  indicate,  would  prob- 
ably cost  in  the  area  of  $1  billion  to  $1.5 
billion  to  administer  the  prostram? 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Probably  so.  The  pro- 
gram cannot  be  effectuated  by  the  Presi- 
dent merely  saying  we  are  going  to  have 
a  wage  and  price  freeze.  It  has  to  be  ad- 
ministered. It  has  to  be  enforced. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington <  Mr.  Adams  i  . 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  17880,  to  amend  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  of  1950.  and  in 
particular  I  want  to  indicate  my  support 
of  title  II,  which  gives  to  the  President 
discretionary  authority  to  issue  orders 
and  regulations  to  stabilize  prices,  rents, 
waees  and  salaries  at  levels  of  not  less 
than  those  prevailing  on  May  25,  1970. 

This  discretionary  presidential  author- 
ity would  expire  on  February  28,  1971. 
It  is  envisaged  that  a  freeze  would  be 
applied  and  it  would  probably  only  be 
nece-ssarv'  for  2  or  3  month.^.  I  have  sup- 
ported this  proposal  because  the  Presi- 
dent would  then  have  authority  to  make 
adjustments  in  orders  and  regulations 
as  deemed  necessary  to  prevent  any  in- 
equities and  could  terminate  the  freeze 
at  any  time  when  the  economic  factors 
indicated  inflation  had  been  stopped.  If 
the  Congress  were  to  enact  a  mandatory 
program,  then  it  would  take  weeks  and 
months  to  terminate  such  a  program  by 
congressional  action  if  conditions  indi- 
cated that  such  a  program  should  be 
terminated  before  February  28.  1971. 

Last  year  I  supported  the  legislation 
whereby  the  President  was  given  author- 
ity to  impose  selective  controls  over  any 
or  all  forms  of  credit  when  he  deemed 
such  action  necessary  or  appropriate  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  or  controlling 
inflation  which  had  been  caused  by  an 
extension  of  exces.'^ive  credit.  This  pro- 
posal became  law  in  December  1969  as 
Public  Law  91-151. 

The  administration  has  not  used  these 
credit  controls  but  instead  has  continued 
to  rely  on  tight  money,  high  interest 
rates,  and  a  limitation  on  domestic  ex- 
penditures such  as  health  and  education 
to  combat  inflation. 

This  Congress  has  balanced  the  budget 
for  the  last  2  years  with  a  budget  sur- 
plus of  $3.2  billion  during  the  last  year 
of    the    Johnson    administration — fiscal 


year  1969 — and  the  first  year  of  the 
Nixon  administration  with  a  surplus  of 
SI. 5  billion— fiscal  year  1970.  If  it  goes 
out  of  balance  this  year  it  will  be  be- 
cause the  Government  is  paying  more 
interest  on  the  national  debt-— $1.8  bil- 
lion— and  has  received  less  in  tax  re- 
ceipts— estimated  S3. 5  billion — because 
of  the  recession. 

What  is  far  worse  is— the  effect  of  the 
administration  policies  is  to  destroy 
those  industries  dependent  on  borrowing 
funds  and  a  prosperou.s  economy.  In 
those  areas  of  the  country  dependent  on 
such  industries  we  have  a  depression. 

In  my  district  in  Seattle  the  economic 
conditions  are  intolerable.  The  commer- 
cial airplane  industry,  the  lumber  and 
construction  industry,  and  smaller  busi- 
nesses have  borne  the  brunt  of  the  high 
interest  rate,  tight  money  policies  of  the 
administration,  and  we  have  a  depression 
right  now.  Unemployment  in  our  area  is 
over  10  percent,  according  to  the  national 
figures,  but  when  you  consider  underem- 
ployment and  those  who  do  not  report  in 
the  unemployment  statistics,  the  rate  is 
probably  much  closer  to  15  percent  and 
going  up  st.eadily.  The  Boeing  Co.  alone, 
which  in  the  Seattle  area  is  tied  closely 
to  the  business  trends  becau.se  it  pro- 
duces commercial  aircraft,  has  dropped 
from  an  employment  of  over  101,000  less 
than  2  years  ago  to  less  than  50,000,  and 
employment  is  still  dropping.  The  annual 
report  of  the  company  shows  that  the 
backlog  of  unfilled  orders  for  commercial 
jet  airliners  is  steadily  falling  because  the 
airlines  are  unable  to  finance  the  pur- 
chase of  additional  aircraft  and  the  com- 
pany cannot  continue  to  carry  aircraft  in 
Its  inventory. 

The  same  conditions  prevail  in  the 
lumber  and  construction  industry  which 
is  our  second  Ir.rgest  industry.  Our  people 
in  the  lumber  industry  are  without  jobs 
because  the  national  housing  market  is 
depressed.  Those  who  are  involved  in 
the  local  housing  industry  are  out  of 
work  because  no  one  can  afford  to  borrow 
to  buy  a  house  and  thus  no  new  housing 
can  be  started. 

Many  of  us  have  predicted  this  would 
happen  for  nearly  a  year  because  all  the 
indicators  pointed  to  it  in  the  middle  of 
19G9.  In  speech  after  speech  we  have 
warned  how  this  would  happen  and  why. 
I  tried  to  summarize  this  for  the  news- 
paper publishers  of  my  State  in  May  of 
this  year.  I  want  to  tell  you  today  some 
of  the  things  I  told  them  about  recession 
and  inflation — the  results  of  an  unde- 
clared war  and  why  the  present  pohcies 
of  the  administration  have  not  and  can- 
not correct  the  situation  by  simply  creat- 
ing a  national  recession. 

I  outhned  the  problem  as  follows: 

INFL.^TION    DURING    RECESSION 

During  the  last  year,  the  cost  of  hv- 
ing  in  the  United  States  as  showm  by  the 
Consumer  Price  Inuex  went  up  6.7  per- 
cent which  was  the  highest  rate  of  infla- 
tion since  1947.  The  projection  for  Jan- 
uary indicates  an  annual  increase  at  a 
rate  of  7.2  percent.  This  represents  ex- 
treme inflation  when  compared  to  the 
perijd  from  1958  to  1965,  when  the  rate 
of  increase  of  cost  of  living  was  only  ap- 


proximately 1.3  percent  per  year,  which 
was  well  below  the  increase  in  produc- 
tion. This  meant  that  during  the  1960's, 
the  real  per  capita  income  in  America 
went  up.  whereao  now  it  is  not.' 

During  the  period  from  1961  to  1965, 
we  had  an  expanding  economy  in  Amer- 
ica, which  was  reflected  in  an  improved 
standard  of  living  for  most  of  our  citi- 
zens. A  very  sophisticated  approach  to 
the  economy  was  started  by  the  Kennedy 
administration  to  break  the  cycle  of  re- 
cessions which  had  occurred  in  1954. 1958, 
and  1960.  I  will  discuss  later  why  these 
recessions  occurred,  and  why  they  are 
occurring  again  as  we  return  to  the  old 
policies  of  the  1950's. 

The  Government  policies  that  pro- 
duced this  expanding  economy  were 
basically  f.rst.  a  7  percent  investment  tax 
credit  to  encourage  business  expansion, 
second,  the  maintaining  of  interest  rates 
at  a  low  level,  third,  an  easy  money  sup- 
ply, and  fourth,  a  reduction  in  taxes.  This 
produced  a  smoothly  running  economy, 
where  the  increases  in  the  price  level 
v-ere  more  than  matched  by  the  increase 
in  actual  production,  and  the  President, 
through  use  of  wage  and  price  guidelines 
and  the  power  of  the  Presidency,  pre- 
vented the  monopolistic  portions  of  our 
basic  materials  economy  from  raising 
prices  and  causing  a  cost-push  inflation. 
Unemployment  v/as  reduced  from  6.7 
percent  in  January  of  1961  to  4  per- 
cent by  January  of  1966,  and  the  rate 
of  growth  of  the  economy  accelerated. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  defense 
spending,  which  was  $51.6  billion  in  1962. 
had  also  been  steadily  declining  to  $50.8 
billion  in  1963,  and  in  1964  it  reached  a 
low  of  $49.9  billion.  This  indicates  that 
defense  spending  was  not  necessary  to 
sustain  the  economy. 

The  main  cause  of  the  inflation  which 
occurred  starting  in  1965,  and  which 
plagues  us  today,  is  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
In  1965,  the  economy  was  expanding  and 
the  industrial  plant  was  running  at  about 
90  percent  of  capacity  which  meant  that 
any  further  stimulus  to  the  economy 
would  be  inflationary.  The  most  danger- 
ous stimulus  that  any  government  can 
apply  to  a  coimtry's  economy  is  to  go  to 
war.  The  reason  is  very  simple.  The 
government  raises  money  through  taxes, 
or  even  worse,  borrows  money  that  it 
does  not  have  and  pays  this  money  to 
people  in  the  country  to  produce  goods 
which  are  not  used  in  the  economy,  but 
are  sent  out  of  the  economic  stream  of 
the  country  and  never  returned.  The  re- 
sult of  this  is  that  money  appears  in  the 
economy  without  an  equal  number  of 
goods  being  produced  for  purchase. 
Therefore,  unless  you  drain  that  excess 
money  off  in  some  fashion,  it  is  available 
to  bid  up  the  price  of  the  existing  goods 
in  the  economy. 

There  are  two  basic  ways  to  prevent 
this  from  happening.  The  first  is  to  in- 
c  east  taxes  by  the  amount  that  you  are 
£:3ending  on  the  war.  Then  the  money 
'..  hich  is  paid  out  for  the  war  goods  by 
the  Government  is  in  turn  taken  back 


'  In  the  1960s  the  real  per  cailta  income 
increase  was  35   percent  and  personal  con- 
umption  went  up  45  percent. 
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from  the  people  and  does  not  enter  the 
economic  stream  of  the  Nation,  and  you 
try  to  build  the  war  materials  out  of 
surplus  capacity  in  the  industrial  plant. 
In  this  fashion,  the  war  goods  and  war 
money  are  both  left  outside  the  economic 
market  and  do  not  affect  it. 

A  second  method  is  to  apply  income, 
rent,  salary  and  price  controls  so  that 
people  cannot  pay  more  for  the  goods 
even  though  they  have  money,  and  at 
the  same  time,  try  to  persuade  those 
people  to  place  the  extra  money  which 
they  have  in  savings — preferably  Gov- 
ernment bonds — so  that  this  excess  pur- 
chasing power  can  be  used  in  the  econ- 
omy at  a  later  time  to  help  the  economy 
if  it  is  sliding  into  a  recession. 

Neither  of  these  approaches  was  used, 
although  many  of  us  urged  the  admin- 
istration to  indicate  to  the  people  that 
we  were  in  a  war  and  that  the  whole 
Nation  and  its  economy  must  go  to  war, 
and  not  just  those  who  were  being 
drafted. 

This  was  not  done  because  other  voices 
prevailed.  Both  the  last  administration 
and  this  one  have  believed  that  the  econ- 
omy was  strong  enough  and  expanding 
at  a  rapid  enough  rate  so  the  Federal 
Government  could  produce  war  goods 
through  extra  plant  capacity  and  could 
take  in  enough  money  throu  h  increased 
tax  receipts  to  pay  for  the  war.  The 
original  Kennedy  policies  had  been  so 
successful  that  there  was  some  hope  of 
accomplishing  this  if  the  action  in  Viet- 
nam was  only  to  be  a  very  limited  affair. 
For  example,  between  1965  and  1968.  the 
Federal  receipts  because  of  tlie  expand- 
ing economy  increased  by  $37  billion. 
This  would  have  allowed  the  economy  in 
the  domestic  area  to  continue  operating 
as  it  had  in  1965  and  stUl  spend  $10  bil- 
lion per  year  on  the  war  with  a  balanced 
Fedeial  budget.  This  occurred  because 
the  same  tax  rates  applied  to  a  much 
larger  economy  will  generate  more  tax 
dollars  for  the  Federal  Grovernment.  The 
origii.al  Kennedy  theory  had  been  that 
this  money  would  be  used  to  improve  the 
quality  of  life  in  America  by  expanding 
necessary  domestic  programs. 

The  tragedy  however,  Is  that  starting 
in  1965.  the  amounts  of  money  poured 
into  Vietnam  far  exceeded  any  ability  of 
the  economy  to  keep  up.  The  ntmiber  of 
troops  was  raised  from  a  few  thousand 
advisers  in  1964  to  184,000  men  by  the 
end  of  1965.  and  by  November  of  1968. 
had  nearly  tripled  to  538.000  men.  This 
was  accompanied  by  a  heavy  increase  in 
spending.  In  1966  the  defense  expendi- 
tures in  Vietnam  increased  over  $10.5 
billion  so  the  total  defense  budget  went 
over  $S0  billion.  In  1967  the  budget  of 
the  Defense  Department  spending  for 
Vietnam  for  the  ficsal  year  was  predicted 
to  be  $19.4  billion,  and  in  fiscal  vear 
19S8.  $21.9  billion.  During  this  period, 
the  total  budget  for  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment jumped  to  S80.7  billion  per  year. 
The  effect  of  these  increases  in  defense 
spending,  starting  in  1965,  was  to  stimu- 
late the  already  stimulated  economy. 
The  result  was  that  consumer  prices  be- 
tween late  1965  and  October  1966 
climbed  at  a  3.7  percent  annual  rate,  and 


the  wholesale  price  index,  which  had 
been  rlsins  at  about  1  percent  to  1 '  2  per- 
cent annually,  jumped  more  than  3  per- 
cent in  1966. 

Many  of  us  at  that  time  supported 
the  concept  of  a  war  tax.  but  this  was 
rejected  because  of  the  continued  rtate- 
menLs  by  the  military  that  the  war 
would  soon  be  over.  Th  ^  hope  of  the  ad- 
ministration was  that  the  war  would  end 
quickly  and  the  expanding  economy 
could  stand  a  brief,  small  1-  or  2-year 
deficit  and  not  go  into  inflation.  I  re- 
member well  in  September  of  1967.  I 
finally  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
this  was  an  indefinitely  expanding  war. 
and  I  started  to  oppose  the  administra- 
tion's policies.  The  surtax  was  being  pro- 
posed, and  I  refused  to  support  it  unless 
there  was  tax  reform,  and  unless  it  was 
'called  a  war  tax  so  the  people  would 
know,  and  would  try  to  apply  traditional 
brakes  to  a  war  economy.  Finally,  in  Julv 
of  1968.  a  20-percent  surtax  was  added 
but  this  did  not  cover  the  cost  of  the 
war  and  was  not  called  a  war  tax.  Then 
a  program  had  to  be  started  to  reduce 
government  spending  in  the  domestic 
area  to  pay  for  the  war.  This  went  into 
effect  in  1968.  and  the  war  was  paid  for 
from  these  Government  revenues  in 
order  to  prevent  pumping  more  money 
into  the  economy. 

However,  between  1965  and  1968.  while 
the  expanding  economy  produced  extra 
Federal  receipts  of  over  S37  billion,  the 
budget  expenses  increased  $60  billion — 
$31  billion  for  defense  and  $21  billion  for 
nondefense.  We  thus  financed  the  war 
by  inflation.  By  1968.  the  Government 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  war  was 
going  to  continue,  and  the  1968  policies 
reflected  the  traditional  budgetary  con- 
trols advocated  by  Keyncsian  econo- 
mists. What  many  people  today  do  not 
realize  is  that  we  had  a  budget  surplus — 
the  Government  taking  more  money  out 
of  the  economy  than  it  was  putting  in — 
starting  with  the  simimer  of  1968.  so  the 
budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1969.  which 
ended  on  June  30.  1969,  had  a  surplus 
of  $3.2  billion.  This  has  continued  since 
then,  and  there  is  a  projected  surplus  of 
$1.5  billion  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1970,  and  a  budget  surplus  of  $1.3  billion 
for  the  year  ending  June  30.  1971.  Thus, 
the  war  in  Vietnam  was  financed  by  in- 
flation, and  cutting  domestic  spending. 

It  is  very  important  to  know  who  got 
most  of  the  money,  and  who  suffered 
most  under  the  inflation.  During  the 
Vietnam  War.  corporate  profits  after 
taxes  increased  very  substantially  from 
$38.4  billion  in  1964  to  $51  billion  in 
1968,  thus,  corporations  as  a  v,-hole  were 
doing  quite  well  with  a  profit  increase  of 
24.7  percent.  The  average  worker  during 
this  period  of  time  increased  his  average 
working  gross  in  the  manufacturing  in- 
dustries by  15.9  percent,  and  if  you  com- 
pare money  incomes  with  price  increases, 
manufacturing  workers  increased  only  6 
percent  during  that  same  period.  If  you 
compare  this  with  the  profits  cleared  by 
corporations  during  this  period  of  time, 
it  is  plain  that  wage  earners  have  been 
carrying  their  share  of  the  expenses  of 
this  war. 


THE  JOHNSON  ADMINISTRATION  STARTED  LATE 
TO  COMBAT  WAR  INFLATION  WITH  FISCAL  RE- 
STRAINTS 

The  Johnson  administration,  faced 
with  the  problem  of  how  to  pay  for  the 
war,  rejected  the  systems  used  in  World 
War  II  and  the  Korean  war.  Tiicse  in- 
flationary controls  were  basically  tn  con- 
trol wages  and  prices  by  either  direct 
price  controls  or  firm  guidelines,  to  in- 
crease taxes,  to  place  excess  profits  taxes 
on  corporation  profitvS.  and  to  inform  the 
Nation  that  they  were  at  war,  and.  there- 
fore, individuals  should  control  their 
spending  and  be  prepared  to  do  without 
certain  domeilic  progj-ams.  The  John- 
son administration  did  try  to  maintain 
wage  and  price  guidelines,  and  it  was 
moving  to  increase  taxes — the  f  urtax — 
and  to  slow  down  business  expansion  by 
removing  the  7-percent  investment  tax 
credit.  It  did  not  take  the  essenlia!  step, 
however,  of  explaining  to  the  people  that 
we  were  hi  fact  in  a  protracted  and  ex- 
pensive war.  In  fact,  nobody  clled  this 
a  "war"  at  first.  One  has  no  way  of 
knowing  the  eventual  effect  01  these 
policies,  because  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion in  January  1969  abandonid  this  ap- 
proach and  returned  to  the  old-fa-i^h- 
ioned  laissez  faire  monetary  policies  of 
the  1950's. 

THE     NIXON    ADMINISTRATION    CANNOT    CONTROL 
WAR    INKLATION    WITH    MONETARY    RESTRAINTS 

The  Nixon  administration  policy  views 
the  American  economy  as  being  similar 
to  that  which  Adam  Smith  .■=:aw  m  18th 
century  England— many  small  producers 
com.pelmg  in  the  marketplace  for  the 
favor  01  m.any  buyers.  In  such  a  dream- 
like world,  it  one  restricts  credit,  peo- 
ple cannot  buy  and  tlius  demand  goes 
down  and  prices  must  go  down  as  infla- 
tionary prei,sures  lessen.  In  such  a  world, 
it  is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable  for 
the  Government  to  intervene  to  protect 
the  consumer  against  price  increases. 
This  is  solely  the  function  of  the  natural 
workings  of  ihe  market.  This  picture  in 
the  United  States  in  1970  is  of  course  a 
myth  for  much  of  the  American  economy 
is  controlled  by  giant  semimonopolies, 
operating  in  an  adniinistered  price  field. 
They  olTer  ihcir  goods  to  the  American 
people  at  prices  determined  not  by  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand,  but  by  all 
chargini  the  same  fo!low-the-leader 
price.  These  corporations  have  tremen- 
dous internal  financial  resources,  and 
enjoy  private  advantageous  relationships 
with  large  lenders,  which  make  them  to- 
tally immune  from  restrictive  monetary 
policy.  They  can  cnly  be  controlled  by 
either  direct  wage  and  price  controls,  or 
by  using  the  power  of  the  Presidency 
through  wage  and  price  guidelmes  to 
shield  the  rest  of  the  American  public 
from  their  power. 

The  keystone  policy  established  by  the 
Nixon  administration  is  based  upon  the 
doctrines  advocated  by  Prof.  Milton 
Friedman,  by  Prof.  Arthur  Burns,  the 
new  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  and  basically,  the  heads  of  the 
Treasury  Department.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  and  the  two  Under  Secre- 
taries, are  respectively  from  Continental 
Illinois  of  Chicago,  Chase  Manhattan  of 
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New  York,  and  the  former  executive  di- 
rector of  the  American  Banking  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  policy  which  lias  been  evolved  is 
very  .■■nmple.  You  maintain  a  balanced 
budget  to  prevent  the  flow  of  any  more 
inflationary  money  into  the  economy, 
you  provide  a  zero  increa.se  in  the  money 
supplv  '  and  you  maintain  high  bank  re- 
.scrvc  requirements  to  prevent  any  expan- 
sion in  that  area.  You  do  not  control  in- 
terest rates  so  that  the  price  paid  for 
money  will  be  set  by  the  marketplace. 
Sellinrr  money  is  what  banks  do.  and  in- 
terest is  what  they  charge,  but  the  Gov- 
ernment controls  how  much  money  will 
be  available.  So  in  a  free  market  where 
the  demand  for  money  is  constantly  in- 
creasing because  of  increasing  population 
and  a  rising  quality  of  living,  when  you 
do  not  expand  the  money  supply  the  de- 
mand for  money  soon  outruns  the  sup- 
ply and.  therefore,  the  price  of  money, 
that  is.  the  interest  rate,  goes  up.  In 
1964.  the  prime  rate,  which  is  the  mini- 
mum interest  on  90-day  loans  to  corpo- 
rations, was  4.99  percent.  In  1968.  the 
rate  was  6.68  percent,  but  in  1969.  it 
jumped  to  8.21  percent  and  the  projec- 
tion of  many  economists  is  that  it  can  go 
even  higher.  Even  worse,  the  lack  of 
money  supply  sucked  money  from  long- 
term  paper  needed  to  finance  airplanes, 
housing,  schools,  and  so  forth,  into  the 
low-risk,  lucrative,  short-term  paper.  It 
has  become  so  bad  that  last  week  the  gilt- 
edge  bonds  of  American  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Co.  went  on  the  market  at  9.19 
percent,  the  highest  in  history. 

A  second  facet  added  to  the  monetary 
program  has  been  to  stop  Government 
expenditures  in  the  domestic  area.  In 
September  of  1969,  the  President  called 
for  a  voluntary  cutback  in  the  construc- 
tion of  schools,  hospitals,  and  higliways, 
and  the  result  of  this  was  to  freeze  $1.2 
billion  in  Federal  funds  and  $300  million 
in  State  matchinr;  funds  together  with 
S260  million  in  State  controlled  funds. 
On  September  4,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment froze  SI. 8  billion  in  construction 
of  strictly  Federal  projects.  In  January, 
the  President  vetoed  any  increase  in  do- 
mestic spending  for  education. 

The  result  of  this  action  is  that  the 
giant  corporations,  and  those  who  are  in 
the  protected  administered-price  area, 
manage  to  continue  at  an  even  keel,  but 
those  areas  of  our  economy  who  still  de- 
pend on  the  classical  capital  market  to 
borrow  money  are  devastated.  These  are 
all  the  farmers  who  need  financing  for 
next  year's  crop,  the  small  businessman 
needing  credit  from  his  local  bank  for  in- 
ventory, the  municipality  or  school  board 
that  «ants  to  construct  .some  socially 
needed  public  facility.  ,ind  the  home- 
builder  rnd  home  buyer.  Those  in  the 
administered  price  area  can  pull  in  their 
belts  and  prepare  to  ride  out  the  storm 
by  building  fewer  cars,  producing  less 
rubber,  selling  a  smaller  amount  of  oil  or 
steel,  and  at  the  same  time  raising  the 
prices  on  there  items.  This  cutting  back 
also  traditionally  leads   to  a  reduction 


-Prom  June  19G9  to  February  1970.  the 
Federal  Reserve  Boai-d  maintained  a  zero  !n- 
crea.se  in  tlie  money-credit  .supply. 


in  payrolls  by  laying  men  oft.  Today,  un- 
employment is  rising  in  both  the  ad- 
ministered price  area  and  the  nonad- 
ministered  price  area  because  they  are 
either  going  out  of  business  or  have  had 
to  shut  down  for  lack  of  financing. 

This  produces  rising  prices  because  of 
so-called  push-cost-push  inflation.  For 
example,  when  steel  prices  rise,  this 
causes  the  price  of  everything  that  uses 
steel  to  increase.  A  look  at  the  statistics 
rapidly  bears  this  out.  The  prices  of  steel, 
because  of  Presidential  actions  to  hold 
down  these  prices,  had  only  risen  7.1  per- 
cent in  8  years  until  1969,  but  in  that  1 
year  steel  mill  prices  rose  6.7  percent, 
and  in  January  of  1970  the  price  of 
rolled  steel  went  up  3  percent  more.  In 
1968,  the  price  of  basic  raw  materials  for 
many  industries  rose  only  2  percent,  but 
in  1969  it  rose  11  percent. 

In  addition  to  this  cost-push  infla- 
tion, you  have  credit  inflation.  With  no 
controls  x)ver  the  money  market,  the 
large  city  banks  which  control  a  great 
portion  of  this  market  are  free  to  place 
their  money  wherever  they  wish.  They 
have,  therefore,  increased  their  lending 
to  business  for  unnecessary  capital  ex- 
pansion— we  are  only  using  80  percent 
of  plant  capacity  now — for  inventory  ac- 
cumulation, and  for  conglomerate  take- 
overs. This  type  of  lending  activity  has 
increased  by  more  than  12  percent  in 
the  last  year.  In  addition,  the  larger 
businesses,  to  whom  most  of  the  loans 
are  made,  do  not  mind  the  high  interest 
rates,  because  Uncle  Sam  picks  up  half 
of  the  cost,  with  an  income  tax  deduc- 
tion. They  can  all  move  together  to  in- 
crease the  price  to  cover  the  cost.  The 
small  businessman  is  trapped,  and  must 
add  on  to  the  price  of  his  goods  the  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  the  money  he  bor- 
rows, or  he  goes  out  of  business.  Finally, 
the  consumer  who  buys  on  credit  must 
pay  a  much  higher  price  because  of  the 
higher  interest  charges. 

This  is  why  you  have  inflation  rising 
at  a  rate  of  over  6  percent  per  year  and 
at  the  same  time  have  a  recession  occur- 
ring in  the  country.  We  simply  cannot 
continue  to  apply  old-fashioned  methods 
to  a  modern  sophisticated  economy. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sup- 
porting this  bill  today  because  it  does 
provide  additional  controls  which  can  be 
used  to  stop  inflation  without  stopping 
the  economy. 

Many  of  us  in  depressed  area.s  are  also 
supporting  many  temporary  relief  pro- 
grams until  the  economy  can  be  restored 
to  an  even  keel.  This  includes  an  emer- 
gency public  works  prosram  which  was 
introduced  by  Congressman  McFall  and 
m.vself  and  many  others  this  week.  Also 
we  must  have  additional  Federal  support 
for  our  State  unemployment  compensa- 
tion funds  such  ps  was  recently  passed 
by  the  House  and  full  Federal  funding  for 
the  depressed  area  for  13  weeks  after  the 
regular  benefits  are  exhausted.  This  lat- 
ter bill  is  being  prepared  now.  I  want  to 
emphasize  that  these  are  only  temporary 
relief  measures.  We  need  this  bill  to 
help  correct  the  imbalances  in  our 
economy. 

We  also  urge  the  administration  again 


to  release  the  freeze  on  funds  in  the 
economically  depressed  areas  such  as 
Seattle.  We  have  projects  already  au- 
thorized and  funded  which,  if  built,  would 
help  relieve  the  unemployment  in  our 
area. 

I,  therefore,  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  bill  which  will  complete  a 
congressional  program  of  giviny  the 
President  all  the  tools  he  needs  to  com- 
bat inflation  without  creating  unemploy- 
ment and  a  recession.  If  the  President 
uses  the  credit  controls  of  Public  Law  91- 
151  and  the  income  and  price  controls  of 
this  bill  he  can  tlien  change  the  present 
monetary  and  fiscal  policies  that  is  pro- 
ducing our  present  recession  and  still 
control  inflation.  I  hope  he  will  do  this  so 
our  Nation  can  move  back  to  prosperity 
once  asain. 

Mr.  WIDNAIjL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Crane). 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ri.se  to 
speak  in  opposition  to  title  II  of  this 
bill— H.R.  17880— which  would  grant  the 
President  an  undesired  and  unworkable 
authority  to  impose  wage-price  controls. 

This  is  a  legislative  hybrid  with  the 
authority  for  a  new  OPA  hastily  grafted 
onto  a  piece  of  routine  legislation.  Wage- 
price  control  authority  was  never  sought 
by  the  previous  administration  when  it 
might  conceivably  have  worked.  Why 
would  controls  willingly  be  imposed  by 
this  administration  when  they  will  not 
work?  Indeed,  it  is  well  known  that  this 
authority  would  not  be  used.  On  June  17, 
the  President  stated: 

The  Ccngre.w  knows  I  will  not  impose 
controls  because  they  would  do  more  harm 
than  good. 

Title  II  seems  to  be  primarily  political 
in  motivation.  Possibly  that  accounts  for 
the  lack  of  any  reasoned  economic  justi- 
fication in  support  of  this  far-reaching 
legislation.  Those  who  would  support 
title  II  must  count  on  the  President 
having  the  good  sense  to  rescue  the  Con- 
gress from  its  folly.  As  we  know,  the 
President  and  those  who  advise  liim  on 
economic  matters  are  unanimoas  in  be- 
lieving that  the  orthodox  policies  are 
working,  and  equally  imanimous  in  their 
insistance  that  wage-price  controls  will 
not  work  in  the  present  situation. 

But  perhaps  it  is  felt  that  this  is  just 
Republican  economics,  and  reflects  a 
purelv  partisan  point  of  view.  Consider, 
if  you  will  then,  the  following  forceful 
statement: 

We  could  conceivably  travel  the  route  to 
mandatory  controls  on  prices  and  wages.  But 
the  vital  guiding  mechanism  of  a  free  econ- 
omy Is  lost  when  the  Government  fixes  prices 
and  wages.  We  did  not  impose  such  regula- 
tions on  our  bu.slnessmen  and  our  workers 
during  the  recent  years  of  military  buildup 
and  hostilities.  We  surely  must  not  turn 
down  this  path— a  dead-end  for  economic 
freedom  and  progress. 

And  who  is  warning  us  against  taking 
a  turn  down  that  dead  end  path?  It  is 
President  Johnson  in  his  January  1969 
Economic  Report.  Later  in  that  same  re- 
port, his  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
gave  it  as  their  professional  opinion  that 
price  and  wage  controls  are  first,  incom- 
patible with  a  free  enterprise  economy 
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and  second,  a  last  resort  appropriate 
only  ui  an  extreme  emergency  such  as 
all-out  war.  The  first  condition  is  re- 
pugnant to  freedom-loving  Americans, 
and  tiie  second  condition  does  not  exist. 

Wage-price  controls  were  condemned 
by  the  last  administration  and  will  not 
be  used  by  this  one.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, one  would  have  expected  some 
new  and  convincing  arguments  in  sup- 
port of  wage-price  controls — sui^ported 
by  the  independent  testimony  of  recog- 
nized experts  in  the  field.  Far  from  it,  all 
we  have  is  the  usual  rhetoric  about  high 
interest  rates,  high  unemployment  rates, 
and  rising  prices  and  reference  to  pub- 
lic opinion  polls.  This  has  all  the  signs 
of  a  hastily  conceived  political  effort; 
none  of  the  marks  of  reasoned  and  care- 
fully researched  legislation. 

What  is  the  judgment  of  professional 
economists  of  both  political  parties  on 
the  usefulness  of  authority  such  as  is 
contained  in  title  II?  Simply  that  wage 
and  price  controls  are  potentially  use- 
ful only  in  emergency  situations  when 
demand  is  excessive,  or  potentially  ex- 
cessive, and  when  resources  must  be 
shifted  rapidly  from  peacetime  to  war- 
time pursuits.  Certainly  these  are  not 
the  conditions  we  face  at  present,  or  will 
face  in  the  foreseeable  future.  Demand 
is  not  excessive.  Application  of  the  ortho- 
dox policies  of  general  economic  restraint 
has  successfully  removed  excess  demand. 
Resources  are  gradually  being  shifted 
back  to  peacetime  uses  and  defense  ex- 
penditures are  falling,  not  rising.  Title  II 
reads  like  some  1965  draft  legislation, 
long  buried  in  the  files,  that  comes  con- 
veniently to  hand  in  an  election  year.  On 
economic  grounds,  this  obviously  Is  not 
the  time  for  wage-price  controls.  On  po- 
litical grounds,  supporters  of  this  legis- 
lation seem  willing  to  pretend  that  it  is. 

The  orthodox  policies — fiscal  and  mon- 
etarj'- are  working.  They  will  be  supple- 
mented by  the  Productivity  Commission 
and  inflation  alert  actions  announced  by 
the  President.  What  are  some  of  the 
signs  that  the  conventional  approaches 
are  working?  Let  me  briefly  note  the 
following : 

The  more  sensitive  price  indexes  are 
falling  or  rising  at  a  slower  rate.  The 
June  1970  index  of  industrial  materials 
prices — one  of  the  National  Bureau's 
leading  indicators — had  declined  4  per- 
cent below  the  February  peak  and  has 
since  fallen  still  further.  The  more  com- 
prehensive wholesale  price  index  rose  at 
a  seasonally  adiusted  annual  rate  of  1 
percent  during  the  second  quarter,  com- 
pared to  more  than  a  4-percent  rate  dur- 
ing the  first  quarter.  A  slower  rate  of  ad- 
vance in  consumer  prices  will  soon  be 
emerging. 

Productivity  apparently  rose  substan- 
tially during  the  second  quarter.  In  his 
July  21  testimony  before  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  Secretary  of  Labor 
Hodgson  e.stimated  that  productivity 
(rrowth  was  at  an  annual  rate  of  between 
3  and  4  percent.  This  contrasts  with  an 
earlier  slov/down  and  actual  decline  in 
produr-tivity. 

Interest  rates  have  been  coming  down. 
By  last  Friday,  the  3-month  Treasury 


bill  was  about  1%  percent  below  the 
peaks  of  late  last  year.  Key  long-term 
rates  have  been  coming  down  in  recent 
weeks.  New  Aa  corporate  and  municipal 
bond  yields  are  down  from  three-fourths 
to  1  percent  since  mid-Jmie. 

Just  at  the  time  when  the  orthodox 
policies  are  showing  clear  signs  of  suc- 
cess, this  legislation  would  be  the  worst 
possible  step  to  take.  It  would  raise  real 
fears  that  the  Congress  is  capable  of 
charting  an  irresponsible  course  in  the 
economic  field  to  seek  votes  in  an  elec- 
tion year.  It  would  raise  false  hopes  that 
there  is  some  magical  ciu'e  throuch  legal 
edict  for  an  inflation  of  long  standing. 
And,  on  the  part  of  those  who  support 
this  legislation,  it  would  demonstrate  a 
touching  faith  that  the  President  will 
rise  above  political  considerations  and 
abstain  from  doing  what  title  II  would 
permit. 

Actually,  we  know  that  the  President 
will  not  use  this  authority  but  that  does 
not  excuse  us  from  meeting  our  own 
responsibilities  and  abstaining  from  de- 
ceptive legislative  maneuvers. 

I  urge  that  title  II  be  voted  down  to 
show  that  the  Congress  is  as  responsible 
on  matters  of  general  economic  policy  in 
an  election  year,  as  in  any  other. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
sucR  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Montana   i  Mr.  Melcher  > . 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this 
particular  time  I  am  extremely  reluctant 
to  vote  in  favor  of  wage  and  price  con- 
trols. They  are  strong,  last  resort,  eco- 
nomic medicine  which  bear  very  unde- 
sirable side  effects. 

However,  the  inflation  situation  in  the 
United  States  has  become  so  serious  that 

1  believe  we  should  approve  standby  con- 
trols, in  the  hands  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  let  him,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  the  Treasury,  business, 
labor,  and  everyone  else  know  how  ex- 
tremely seriously  the  Congress  regards 
the  economic  situation  and  that,  if  other 
actions  and  voluntary  restraints  do  not 
get  the  job  of  inflation  control  done 
quickly.  Congress  is  prepared  for  this 
last-resort  measure  to  bring  the  crisis  to 
an  end. 

In  my  State,  farmers  are  being  forced 
off  the  land,  businesses  are  finding  it  im- 
possible to  stay  open,  citizens  on  fixed 
income  are  increasingly  oppressed,  and 
unemployment  is  increasing  because  of 
continuously  rising  interest  and  costs. 

Recently,  we  have  been  subjected  to  a 
barrage  of  propaganda  that  the  infla- 
tion-deflation has  hit  bottom.  Actually, 
it  was  an  argument  that  the  rate  at  which 
the  inflation  and  recession  were  worsen- 
ning  had  slowed  up.  We  had  not  hit  bot- 
tom at  all.  we  were  just  sinking  a  little 
slower. 

This  week,  the  figures  are  again  out 
showing  that  not  even  the  rate  of  infla- 
tion has  fallen:  it  marches  on. 

These  standby  controls  are  tools  the 
President  may  want  to  use  during  the 
next  few  weeks  if  the  forces  of  inflation 
are  not  halted. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  jield 

2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia fMr.  Hanna)  . 


Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port H.R.  17880,  which  is  a  measure  to 
amend  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950.  Title  II  of  that  bill  is  entitled  "Cost 
of  Living  Stabilization."  It  is  suggested 
that  the  title  should  be  cited  as  the  "Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Act  of  1970."  It  is 
net  such  a  complicated  measure.  It  sim- 
ply provides  Presidential  authority  to  is- 
sue such  orders  and  regulations  as  he 
may  deem  appropriate  to  stabilize  prices, 
rents,  wages,  and  salaries  at  levels  not 
less  than  those  prevalent  on  May  25, 
1970. 

The  title  is  flexible  because  it  gives  the 
President  the  ix)wer  to  enter  such  or- 
ders and  make  such  regulatioiis  as  well 
as  adjustments  as  may  be  necessary  in 
order  to  prevent  gross  inequities. 

Section  203  delegates  the  performance 
of  any  function  under  this  title  to  such 
oflices,  departments,  and  agencies  of  the 
United  States  as  he  may  deem  appropri- 
ate. 

In  the  ensuing  sections  there  is  a  pro- 
vision for  a  fine  of  $5,000  as  a  penalty 
and  authority  is  granted  to  the  President 
to  seek  injunctions  in  the  proper  district 
court  to  enjoin  such  acts  or  practices 
as  may  be  in  violation  of  any  regulation 
or  order  under  this  title. 

Finally,  the  authority  to  issue  and  en- 
force orders  and  repulations  under  this 
title  will  expire  at  midnight.  February  28, 
1971,  but  of  course  with  the  saving  clause 
tliat  such  expiration  shall  not  affect  any 
violations  or  pimishment  of  contempt 
committed  in  violation  of  any  injunction 
prior  to  March  1,  1971. 

Our  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the 
political  aisle  have  worried  about  the  cost 
of  administration.  They  say  there  will  be 
a  lessening  of  freedom,  that  this  ap- 
proach is  the  bureaucratic  way  of  con- 
trolling inflation  or  the  easy  way  out. 

The  ranking  member  of  the  committee 
has  said  since  it  took  60.000  persons  in 
World  War  II  and  16.000  in  the  Korean 
conflict,  translated  into  today's  wage 
levels  it  could  take  as  much  as  a  billion 
and  a  half  dollars  a  year  to  enforce  wage 
and  price  controls.  Of  course,  such  a 
statement  is  purely  speculative,  but  worse 
still,  it  is  ridiculous  when  we  recognize 
that  the  entire  cost  for  administering 
wage  and  price  controls  in  the  Korean 
conflict  was  S91  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  we  are  facing 
full-blown  inflation  coupled  with  reces- 
sion. Those  who  were  taxpayers  are  now 
unemployed  and  drawing  unemployment 
compensation.  Who  is  guilty?  Well,  cer- 
tainly those  who  have  advocated  and 
pursued  only  the  traditional  and  conven- 
tional controls  of  inflation,  and  that 
means  monetary  controls  such  as  exor- 
bitantly high  interest  rates.  This  ap- 
proach does  nothing  to  control  inflation. 
Those  who  advocated  the  fiscal  method  of 
raising  taxes  found  that  increasing  the 
surtax  did  not  work.  In  fact,  it  may  even 
have  been  inflationary. 

We  gave  the  President  authority  for 
credit   controls  in   Public  Law   91-151. 
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If  we  enact  this  bill  today,  we  will  provide 
the  President  with  all  the  tools  he  needs. 
Certainly  he  will  need  tools  and  will  need 
to  use  these  tools  if  he  expects  to  halt  the 
march  of  today's  inflationary  recession. 

We  all  deplore  the  charge  that  today's 
effort  i.s  a  partisan  one.  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  we  are  Democrats  or 
Republicans,  it  is  not  a  question  of  who 
wins  or  loses  in  November.  The  facts  are 
the  people  want  and  expect  some  action 
to  curb  inflation,  and  if  we  are  remiss  in 
not  providing  him  the  authority,  then  of 
course  the  President  can  say  he  has  no 
power  to  act.  Polls  in  our  own  district  as 
well  as  nationwide  show  a  clear  balance 
of  people  in  favor  of  wage  and  price  con- 
trols. Once  again,  it  is  net  a  question  of 
partisanship  or  even  how  the  polls  may 
read,  but  it  is  a  question  of  what  is  the 
best  thing  we  can  do  for  the  economy, 
and  that  means  what  is  best  for  the 
countrj'. 

Those  who  say  we  are  trying  to  embar- 
rass the  President  cause  some  of  us  to 
question  their  sincerity  in  such  a  state- 
ment. They  forget  the  President  has 
appointed  a  Productivity  Committee. 
This  should  show  that  he  is  interested  at 
least  in  finding  out  abolit  the  facts  of 
inflation.  Who  can  say  we  are  trying  to 
embarrass  the  President  by  making  avail- 
able to  him  other  tools  which  he  may 
either  use  or  omit  to  use  at  his  own 
discretion? 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take 
this  time  simply  to  point  out  something 
that  I  think  should  not  go  unobserved; 
that  is.  in  providing  these  powers  to  the 
President  I  trust  that  Members  of  the 
House  will  not  think  we  are  going  to  be 
In  the  positiorfc^of  the  historical  military 
man  who  is  always  fighting  the  war  that 
is  just  over  instead  of  the  war  that  lies 
ahead.  And  I  see  no  reason  to  project 
the  possibility  that  the  only  way  the 
President  can  exercise  his  powers  is  to 
set  up  an  OPA  a  la  the  exercise  experi- 
enced in  World  War  II  but,  rather,  an 
opportunity  for  tremendous  innovation 
and  utilization  of  these  powers  in  a  flex- 
ible manner:  a  use  much  more  appropri- 
ate to  the  conditions  of  the  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  woiUd  suggest  that 
since  the  President  has  already  ap- 
pointed a  sort  of  oversight  commission, 
to  aid  and  assist  the  effectiveness  in 
abating  price  and  wage  inflation,  he 
might  set  up  some  kind  of  quasi- judicial 
board  which  could  cite  incidents  of  price 
increases  and  bring  those  requiring  it 
to  the  board  and  have  them  indicate  the 
justification  for  such  increases  and  to 
prove  such  rises  are  not  contributing  to 
Inflation.  In  the  case  of  a  wage  request 
by  a  union,  to  bring  certain  demands 
before  such  board  to  indicate  that  pro- 
ductivity actually  justified  the  Increase 
in  wages  and  would  not  be  a  contributory 
factor  to  inflation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  only  one  In- 
stance of  the  type  of  approach  that 
could  be  utilized.  That  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  you  are  going  to  get  into 
any  of  the  terrible  conditions  that  have 
been  projected  here  as  being  potentially 
possible. 

Further  than  that,  even  if  the  Presi- 
dent does  not  use  the  power.  It  does  rep- 


resent in  his  arsenal  of  weaponry  that 
wonderful  standby  authority  which 
could  be  greatly  needed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  universally  true 
that  when  you  get  to  the  place  where  you 
say  to  another  person  you  either  do  this 
or  else,  if  you  have  not  been  in  the  posi- 
tion to  describe  "else,"  you  will  be  in  the 
position  of  the  Irishman  who  was  work- 
ing on  a  railroad  who  came  in  muttering 
very  strongly  and  I  asked  old  Mulvhille. 
"What  is  the  trouble?"  "Mickey,"  he 
says,  "it  is  that  blathering  skite  down  at 
the  roundhouse."  He  says,  "You  know 
what  he  said  to  me?"  I  said,  "No."  He 
says.  "You  are  either  going  to  do  it  this 
way  or  else."  So  I  says  to  him,  "Well,  I 
Will  lake  'else.  She  is  not  such  a  bad  old 
girl. ' 

Ii  you  are  not  able  to  describe  that 
"else"  Is  not  such  a  bad  old  girl,  there 
is  no  sense  in  telling  people  that  you 
either  do  this  or  else.  What  this  does  is 
tell  the  Pi-esident  that  there  is  a  suffi- 
ciently unattractive  "else"  to  persuade 
acceptance  of  his  first  alternative,  which 
I  am  sure  would  be  some  degree  of  vol- 
untaiT  restraint. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois 'Mr.  Anderson >. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  was  veiT  interested  to  listen 
earlier  this  afternoon  to  the  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  chaiiTnan  of  the  com- 
mittee in  which  he  disclaimed  any  inten- 
tion of  being  partisan  in  what  he  had  to 
say.  Come  now.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
we  ousrht  to  be  very  candid  and  not  be 
disingenuous  to  the  point  of  failing  to 
admit  what  we  are  doing  here  this  after- 
noon here  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  as  I  read 
the  report,  the  majority  report  of  the 
committee,  if  the  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Committee.  Mr.  Larry  OBrien, 
needs  a  new  writer.  I  would  suggest  that 
he  secure  the  services  of  whomever  wrote 
the  majority  report.  Some  of  the  smog 
that  infects  Washington  and  the  eastern 
seaboard  has  certainly  permeated  this 
Chamber,  because  there  is  certainly  bet- 
ter scholarship  at  the  committee  table 
on  the  majority  side  of  the  aisle.  I  see 
some  of  my  dear  friends  over  here  who  I 
regard  very  highly.  I  am  sure  they  are 
veiT  competent  in  their  own  right  and 
they  know  better  than  to  suggest  that 
the  conditions  that  pertain  today  are  not 
the  conditions  that  warranted  price  con- 
trols in  World  War  II,  when  50  percent 
of  our  GNP  was  going  into  the  war  effort 
or  dui-ing  the  Korean  war  when  a  much 
greater  percentage  of  our  GNP  was  in- 
volved. The  conditions  are  simply  not  the 
same. 

Now,  I  am  led  to  ask  for  this  time 
mainly  because  of  my  interest  in  what 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Hannai  just  said  about  the  language  of 
the  bill,  section  202  of  the  Presidential 
authority  and  I  wonder  just  exactly  what 
that  language  does  imply. 

Does  it  imply  willingness  or  a  desire 
of  the  Members  on  the  Democratic  side 
of  the  aisle  to  really  get  to  the  heart  of 
the  problem,  to  be  selective  in  the  ap- 
plication of  controls  to  the  kind  of  "cost- 


push"  inflation  that  is  really  confront- 
ing the  country  or,  to  use  the  words  of 
the  chairman  just  a  few  moments  ago, 
do  they  just  want  a  shotgun  in  the  cor- 
ner that  we  are  simply  going  to  spray 
across  the  entire  landscape?  If  we  do, 
we  will  not  solve  the  problem. 

But  I  for  one  am  concerned  about 
some  of  the  real  reasons  for  inflation  in 
our  economy  today.  One  of  the  contrac- 
tors in  my  district  called  me  on  the  tele- 
phone literally  in  desperation  the  other 
day  and  told  me  that  the  operating  en- 
gineers were  picketing  his  front  door  and 
shuttin;;  him  down  at  a  cost  of  $5,000  a 
week  to  his  business  because  he  would  not 
sign  a  contract  increasing  wages  from  the 
present  $6.40  an  hour  level  to  $11.05  an 
hour  that  the  operating  enr^sineers 
wanted. 

By  December  1,  1972,  under  that  con- 
tract— and  I  suppose  maybe  it  has  al- 
ready been  signed  by  the  time  I  deliver 
these  remarks  on  the  floor — those  fellows 
who  drive  the  end  loaders  and  the  oper- 
ating equipment  are  going  to  be  under 
a  contract  that  will  give  them  $11.05  an 
hour  by  December  of  1972. 

These  are  the  things  we  talked  about 
the  other  day  when  we  said  we  are  pric- 
ing the  average  American  out  of  the 
market  for  a  home.  We  have  gotten  to 
the  point  where  60  percent  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  country  now  carmot  afford  a 
house  any  more  because  of  the  inflated 
costs. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  WIDNAULi.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  addiUonal  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  you  want  to  write  a  bill,  to  bring 
some  meaningful  legislation  on  the  floor 
of  this  House,  if  you  want  to  attack  the 
"cost-push"  inflation  instead  of  just  in- 
dulging in  some  political  gamesmanship, 
then  give  us  that  kind  of  legislation.  I 
for  one  will  stand  up  here  in  the  well  of 
this  House  and  support  such  a  bill,  and 
will  vote  for  it. 

But  do  not  suggest  with  this  kind  of 
legislation,  and  after  reading  the  report, 
that  there  is  anything  in  it  other  than 
the  most  blatant— blatant— partisan- 
ship: that  the  majority  are  tryin  to  do 
anything  other  than  write  a  little  sce- 
nario for  the  election  campaign  in  1970. 
I  for  one  do  not  believe  the  American 
people  are  going  to  be  fooled  by  it. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  gen- 
tleman aw'ire  that  in  the  construction 
industi-y  today  in  Kansas  City  that  the 
common  laborers  are  asking  a  138-per- 
cent increase  over  a  3-year  period  of 
time? 

Mr,  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  was  not 
aware  of  that  precise  figure,  but  is  cer- 
tainly Ulustrates  the  point  I  tried  to 
m^k6  6£irli6r. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  stabilization  of  the  American  econ- 
omy must  remain  of  utmost  concern  to 
us.  Last  year  we  took  a  positive  step  in 
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granting  the  President  the  power  to  con- 
trol interest  rates  and  regulate  credit. 
Unfortunately,  the  administration  did 
not  take  advantage  of  this  given  au- 
thority and  the  unstable  conditions  that 
have  plagued  this  country  have  not  been 
alleviated. 

The  policies  of  this  Nation  must  be 
changed.  All  facets  of  the  economy  have 
been  adversely  affected.  Unemployment 
remains  high;  there  is  a  crisis  in  hous- 
ing; home  mortgage  interest  rates  are  at 
a  new  high.  Inflation  must  be  brought 
under  control;  the  recession  in  other 
sectors  must  be  ended. 

Title  II  of  this  bill  gives  the  admin- 
istration discretionary  authority  to  issue 
orders  to  stabilize  prices,  rents,  wages, 
and  salaries.  This  power,  coupled  with 
the  authority  granted  last  year,  could 
enable  the  President  to  cut  inflation 
while,  at  the  same  time,  guard  against 
a  worsening  recession. 

The  state  of  the  economy  will  not  im- 
prove unless  the  administration  makes 
an  effort  to  accomplish  this.  Since  the 
President  has  not  requested  the  neces- 
sary authority,  we  must  take  the  initia- 
tive and  grant  him  the  tools  that  can 
restore  the  confidence  and  the  stability 
in  the  American  economy. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  today 
we  are  considering  a  bill  which  gives  the 
President  the  power  to  really  attack  in- 
flation and  stop  it  in  its  tracks  without 
the  solitary  reliance  on  measures  that 
deliberately  flirt  with  recession.  For  the 
first  time  in  our  history,  we  are  suffering 
inflation  and  recession  simultaneously, 
up  till  now  thought  impossible.  The 
stringent  monetary  and  fiscal  policies  of 
the  administration,  intended  to  combat 
inflation,  instead  have  stagnated  the 
economy.  Unemployment  is  up  well  above 
5  percent  nationally.  Minorities  and  the 
young  are  hardest  hit.  Our  GNP  which 
had  shown  steady  dramatic  growth  since 
the  early  sixties,  has  leveled  off  and  there 
may  even  be  an  absolute  decline  imless 
there  is  a  change  in  policy.  The  construc- 
tion loan  and  credit  market,  because  of 
deliberate  policy  decisions  on  the  part  of 
the  administration,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, is  closed  to  the  vast  majority  of 
Americans,  especially  those  who  most 
need  the  help.  In  the  bond  market,  in- 
terest rates  have  risen  from  4'2  percent 
to  9  percent  in  18  months.  Long-term 
mortgages,  in  every  State,  are  now  at 
least  9' 4  percent.  Increased  unemploy- 
ment, a  liquidity  squeeze  in  the  credit 
market,  an  outright  depression  in  the 
construction  industry,  these  are  the  re- 
sults of  the  administration's  sole  reli- 
ance on  restrictive  monetary  and  fiscal 
policy.  These  are  policies  which  most 
hurt  those  who  have  already  been  most 
affected  by  inflation:  the  poor,  the  un- 
employed, those  on  fixed  incomes.  These, 
we  are  told,  are  the  inevitable  side  effects 
of  the  fight  to  stop  inflation. 

I  think  it  is  obvious  by  now  that  the 
fight  to  end  inflation  is  not  to  be  won 
without  new  tools,  new  weapons  in  the 
fight.  The  Consumer  Price  Index  and  the 
Wholesale  Price  Index  have  continued 
their  steady  rise.  This  month  saw  the 
greatest  rise  in  the  Wholesale  Price  In- 
dex in  6  months  0.6  percent. 


This  bill  gives  the  President  another 
policy  tool,  the  discretionary  power  to  im- 
pose wage,  salary,  price  and  rent  con- 
trols for  a  limited  time.  Many  have  long 
urged  the  President  to  adopt  this  policy. 
Polls  show  the  people  favor  this  method 
of  stopping  inflation,  allowing  the  eco- 
nomy to  cool  off.  This  policy  will  not  hiu-t 
the  poor,  the  unemployed  or  those  on 
fixed  incomes.  It  will  not  impose  an  un- 
due burden  on  one  segment  of  the  popu- 
lation. In  conjunction  with  the  discre- 
tionary power  to  selectively  control 
credit,  which  was  given  to  the  President 
last  December,  this  measure  offers  an 
alternative  to  what  we  have  been  see- 
ing. 

I  hope  the  situation  improves  and 
there  is  no  need  to  impose  wage,  salary, 
price  and  rent  controls  immediately. 
However,  with  any  more  months  like 
July,  in  which  the  wholesale  price  rise 
accelerated,  the  controls  will  surely  be 
useful  and  should  be  imposed. 

Our  Nation  cannot  suffer  through  a 
recession  without  sacrificing  the  goals  we 
have  set  for  the  future.  We  cannot  af- 
ford to  follow  a  policy  which  deliberately 
induces  economic  decline.  Tliis  bill  al- 
lows the  President  to  follow  an  alterna- 
tive path  and  really  come  to  grips  with 
the  problem  of  inflation. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
discussing  the  proposed  legislation  on 
wage-price  controls,  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant to  view  it  from  the  perspective  of 
the  average  American  worker,  for  we 
must  remember  that  he  is  the  one  who 
will  be  most  directly  affected  by  such 
controls. 

A  man  who  has  worked  hard  and  is  due 
for  a  raise  can  be  expected  to  resent  a 
freeze  on  wages  or  a  reduction  of  his 
raise.  This  is  especially  true  when  a 
worker  has  seen  others  receive  substan- 
tial raises  a  few  months  ago — when  in- 
flation was  at  its  peak — yet,  no  action 
was  taken  at  that  time.  The  institution 
of  such  controls  at  this  time,  when  in- 
flation is  slowing,  would  almost  condone 
excessive  wage  demands.  Furthermore, 
wage  controls  might  cause  many  work- 
ers to  leave  their  jobs  to  seek  higher 
paying  positions  elsewhere  and  this 
would  not  be  beneflcial  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  stable  job  market.  Or 
would  proponents  of  controls  also  freeze 
people  in  their  jobs? 

To  manj-  workers,  the  imposing  of 
wage  and  price  controls  represents  an 
intrusion  by  the  Government,  and  an  at- 
tempt to  manage  their  way  of  life. 

Think  how  you  would  feel  if  you  were 
told  that  your  raise  had  to  be  restricted 
because  of  Government  controls  on 
wages,  and  then  you  went  home  and  read 
that  the  Congress  had  not  controlled 
Federal  spending  in  line  with  the  Presi- 
dent's request. 

The  blame  in  such  a  case  would  rest 
upon  the  Democrats,  those  here  in  Con- 
gress. 

Such  a  reaction  can  hardly  be  imex- 
pected,  for  a  restriction  on  wages  and 
prices  would  seem  to  strike  at  the  very 
core  of  our  own  free  enterprise  system. 
Our  Government  has  many  ways  in 
which  it  can  help  to  balance  the  econ- 
omy— ^but  to  resort  to  wage  and  price  re- 


striction would  seem  to  admit  failure  on 
the  part  of  the  Congress  to  effectively 
meet  its  responsibilities. 

There  are  soimd,  encouraging  signs  in 
the  economy.  If  we  now  decide  that  it  is 
time  to  impose  such  controls,  then  I  do 
not  see  how  we  can  expect  any  feeling 
other  than  resentment. 

Therefore,  in  all  fairness  to  the  Amer- 
ican worker,  I  feel  that  now  is  not  the 
time  to  restrict  his  wages,  and  I  strongly 
oppose  the  proposed  legislation  for  wage 
and  price  controls. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  state  that,  although  I  could  not 
be  present  on  the  floor  of  the  House  to 
vote  on  consideration  of  H.R.  17880,  the 
Defense  Production  Act  Extension  and 
Economic  Stabilization  Act,  I  am  firmly 
opposed  to  attempts  to  force  on  the  Pres- 
ident unwanted  discretionary  authority 
to  impose  wage  and  price  controls.  Had  I 
been  able  to  be  present  for  the  debate, 
my  vote  would  have  reflected  my  view 
that  I  will  have  no  part  of  any  attempts 
to  put  the  administration  in  an  em- 
barrassing position  on  this  matter.  Wage 
and  price  controls  are  not  consistent 
with  my  concept  of  the  proper  function- 
ing of  our  free  enterprise  economy  based 
upon  private  initiative.  Therefore.  I  favor 
the  administration  programs  for  con- 
trolling inflation;  that  is,  reducing  un- 
necessary and  inflationary  Government 
spending,  and  I  do  not  favor  any  action 
in  title  II  of  H.R.  17880  which  would 
enact  a  freeze  on  wages  and  prices. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman.  H.R. 
17880  granting  the  President  discretion- 
ary authority  to  freeze  prices,  rents,  and 
wages  Is  a  measure  of  unique  impor- 
tance. Its  passage  will  mark  this  as  one 
of  truly  great  historic  signiflcance.  I  am 
confident  that  when  economic  historians 
of  the  future  view  this  occassion,  they 
will  place  it  alongside  the  Revenue  Act 
of  1964  £is  an  outstanding  example  of  the 
implementation  of  modern  economic 
thought  by  the  Congress. 

Six  years  ago  the  Congress  following 
some  20  years  of  urging  by  economists, 
placed  its  stamp  of  approval  on  the  new 
economics.  The  1964  tax  legislation  had 
as  its  primary  objective  the  deliberate 
creation  of  a  large  budgetary  deficit. 
Those  of  us  who  fought  for  Its  success- 
ful enactment  argued  that  only  through 
such  a  stimulative  fiscal  policy  could  the 
economic  stagnation  inherited  from  the 
1950's  be  cured  and  full  employment  at- 
tained. The  Nation's  economic  develop- 
ment subsequent  to  1964  more  than  ful- 
filled the  prophiesies  of  success  which  we 
supporters  of  the  legislation  had  made. 
The  deliberately  created  budgetary  def- 
icit resulted  in  a  remarkable  expansion 
on  the  part  of  the  private  sector  of  our 
economy.  The  gross  national  product 
literally  leaped  upward.  Full  employ- 
ment was  achieved  within  a  relatively 
short  time.  Tax  revenues  greatly  In- 
creased, yielding  a  surplus  for  new  and 
expanded  social  welfare  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  title  n  of  H.R.  17880  is 
in  effect  complementary  to  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1964.  As  Congress,  In  passing  that 
mesLsure  belatedly  but  I  believe  once  and 
for  all,  assigned  to  the  intellectual  gar- 
bage can  many  traditional  but  archaic 
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concepts  of  the  budegtary  process,  so  the 
House  today  by  providing  the  President 
with  discretionary  authority  to  establish 
a  price-waee  freeze  will  take  official  cog- 
nizance of  newer  insights  and  tools  in  re- 
gard to  inflation  which  have  been  devel- 
oped by  the  more  modern  and  sophisti- 
cated practitioners  of  economic  science. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  past  year  and  a  half 
ha.  witnessed  the  utter  and  unqualified 
failuie  cf  traditional  monetary  and  fiscal 
policies  to  reverse  the  inflationary  spiral. 
Not  only  has  the  administration  failed  to 
stop  inflation,  latest  figures  on  the  cost  of 
living  indicate  that  prices  rose  in  the  first 
6  months  of  this  year  at  a  6  percent  an- 
nual rate,  but  of  equal  significance  its 
application  of  a  tight  money  policy  has 
brought  on  a  recession.  The  gross  na- 
tional product  has  failed  to  grow  for  the 
first  time  in  a  decade  and  unemployment 
is  now  officially  recorded  at  a  million 
higher  than  when  President  Nixon  as- 
sumed oifice.  Administration  spokesmen 
concede  that  a  further  rise  is  in  prospect 
for  the  near  future. 

The  effort  by  this  administration  to 
counter  the  type  of  inflation  we  are  now 
experiencing  by  t^ght  money  and  high  in- 
terest rates  is  regarded  by  modern  econ- 
omists in  much  the  same  way  that  pres- 
ent day  physicians  view  the  18th  century 
practice  of  bloodletting.  As  physicians 
must  utilize  different  drugs  to  combat 
different  viruses,  so  must  we  stand  ready 
to  combat  inflation  of  different  origins 
with  specific  remedies.  Traditional  ■"de- 
mand-pull" inflation  lends  itself  to  con- 
trol by  traditional  fiscal  and  monetary 
policies.  President  Nixon's  administra- 
tion, hr.v  ever,  in  employing  these  weap- 
ons under  current  conditions  fails  to 
recognize  that  our  present  inflation  bears 
none  of  the  characteristics  of  demand- 
pull  inflation.  The  latter  is  invariably  the 
result  of  shortages  in  manpower  and  pro- 
ductive capacity.  We  possess  a  super- 
abundance of  both  at  the  present  time. 
Unemployment  is  high  and  rising,  while 
unutilized  plant  capacity  is  at  its  highest 
level  in  many  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Nation  is  now  in  the 
grips  of  what  economists  term  "cost- 
push"  inflation.  The  bulk  of  price  rises 
today  emanates  from  the  monopolistic  or 
semimonopolistic  giants  which  dominate 
such  a  significant  portion  of  the  Ameri- 
can economy.  So  strong  are  these  monop- 
olies, so  great  ate  their  internal  finan- 
cial resources  that  they  are  all  but  im- 
mune from  the  effects  of  a  restrictive 
monetary  policy.  The  pricee  they  choose 
to  charge  are  not  set  by  the  traditional 
supply  and  demand  forces  of  the  market- 
place, but  rather  theirs  is  an  admin- 
istered price  structure  set  on  the  basis  of 
what  the  traffic  will  bear.  As  they  raise 
their  prices  ever  upward,  organized  labor 
is  then  compelled  to  ask  for  higher  wages 
and  an  ever  escalating  spiral  of  inflation 
ensues. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  onlv  one  way 
that  that  spiral  can  be  terminated.  Let 
us  give  the  President  the  type  of  author- 
ity contained  in  H.R.  17880  to  freeze 
pricf  s  and  wages.  He  will  then  be  in  a 
position  to  shield  the  American  people 
against  tliat  cruelest  tax  of  all — un- 
bridled inflation. 


Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  give 
my  support  in  general  to  H.R.  17880  but 
will  limit  my  remarks  to  title  II  of  that 
bill  known  as  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Act  of  1970. 

Inflation  has  been  growing  like  a  tidal 
wave  and  unless  stopped  by  firm  action 
in  the  form  of  wage-price  controls  we 
all  will  be  carried  away  when  the  wave 
finally  breaks. 

The  normal  remedies  of  fiscal  and 
monetary  control  have  been  tried  and 
found  wanting.  They  must  be  supple- 
mented by  wage-price  controls.  The  years 
1962-65  saw  inflation  held  down  to  some- 
thing like  1  percent  a  year.  The  year  1967 
saw  our  dropping  of  wage-price  guide- 
lines, a  drastic  increasing  of  Vietnamese 
aid.  and  resulting  increase  in  inflation. 

The  cost  of  living  in  1969  was  up  6 '/a 
percent — the  highest  increase  in  18  years; 
wages  showed  a  slight  average  increase — 
but  average  take-home  pay  showed  a  de- 
crease. And  in  1970,  ignoring  for  a  mo- 
ment the  high  rates  of  interest  and 
unemployment,  the  cost  of  living  is  ap- 
proaching 7  percent. 

Mr.  Nixon  waved  the  magic  wand  of 
rhetoric  on  June  17.  We  all  admit  that 
his  words  gave  hope  to  our  ears,  but  his 
actions  have  given  nothing  to  our  pocket- 
books.  Unemployment  is  still  up,  prices 
are  still  rising,  interest  is  still  exhorbi- 
tant  and  the  same  problems  are  still 
with  us. 

Mr.  Nixon  gave  us  what  appears  to  be 
remedies — but  after  we  have  seen  them 
in  action — they  look  more  like  problems. 
In  fact,  one  of  his  measures  seemed  to 
anticipate  the  failure  of  all  the  others. 
He  asked  for  a  bill  enlarging  unemploy- 
ment insurance  coverage,  which,  while 
good  in  itself,  seemed  to  accept  the  fail- 
ure of  his  other  economic  paraphernalia. 

Mr.  Nixon  asserted  that  he  "would  not 
take  this  Nation  down  the  road  of  wage 
and  price  controls"  and  that  wage  and 
price  controls  "rob  every  American  of  a 
very  important  part  of  his  freedom." 
With  the  possible  exception  of  Mr.  Nixon, 
the  rest  of  us  surely  would  feel  unsafe 
traveling  a  road  without  its  speed  limit 
signs  or  warning  markers,  where  the  only 
freedom  preserved  was  that  of  reckless 
driving. 

Mere  exhortation  to  the  economy  are 
as  words  written  by  the  sand — washed 
away  with  the  next  wave  of  inflation.  It 
is  by  wage-price  controls  passed  into  law 
that  men  can  stand  erect  against  the 
rising  inflationary  tides. 

The  present  i-ssue  is  subtle  but  serious. 
Political  democracy  caimot  flourish 
under  all  economic  conditions.  Economic 
decisions  are  mirrored  in  the  political 
world  and  as  such  political  democracy 
demands  an  economic  system  that  sup- 
ports the  ideals  of  liberty  and  equality. 
An  inflationary  democracy  w'ill  inflate 
democracy  away.  The  German  people 
under  the  Weimer  Republic  soon  found 
rampant  inflation  to  be  the  parent  of 
revolutionary  dictatorship.  The  working 
middle  class  and  those  with  flxed  in- 
comes were  subverted.  Revolutions  are 
not  made  by  laws,  but  by  their  perver- 
sion or  by  their  absence. 

All  age  groups  are  affected — each  in  a 
different  way.  Young  married   couples 


are  finding  it  very  difficult  if  not  im- 
possible to  obtain  a  home  loan.  They  also 
have  been  .scared  away  by  high  interest 
rates  and  this  has  to  be  considered  a 
major  factor  in  the  sagging  housing  in- 
dustry. 

On  the  general  matter  of  inflatian  Mr. 
Nixon  has  tried  to  give  the  housing  in- 
dustry the  appearance  of  health  by  in- 
cluding mobile  homes  in  tabulating  the 
niunber  of  units  constructed — a  dubious 
first  for  any  administration.  By  the  time 
a  working-class  family  pays  the  prin- 
ciple and  interest  on  a  $20,000  hou.se  it 
has  s;)ent  $55,000.  Average  families  have 
to  take  their  chances  either  with  usu- 
rious interest  rates  on  mortgage  pay- 
ments or  pollution  problems  from  over- 
crowded cities. 

These  high  loan  rates  effect  not  only 
individuals  but  our  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment as  well.  Muncipal  bonds — tax- 
exempt,  it  may  be  added — are  marketed 
at  a  7.5-percent  yield  which  is  double 
the  rate  of  last  year.  This  means  that 
schools,  firehouses,  streets,  and  desper- 
ately needed  sewage  disposal  plants  are 
either  deferred  or  not  built  at  all. 

In  fact — present  interest  rates  antici- 
pate built-in  inflationary  increases  and 
so  they  are  abnormally  high — thereby 
both  anticipating  and  helping  inflation. 
It  is  only  by  breaking  this  cycle  with 
strong  governmental  action  that  wages 
and  prices  will  be  guided  by  figures  that 
represent  production  and  not  inflation. 

In  order  to  insure  justice  for  our  el- 
derly citizens.  Congress  has  had  to  in- 
crease social  security  payments.  Many  of 
these  would  not  have  been  necessary  had 
not  inflation  been  with  us.  The  insurance 
policies — saved  over  the  period  of  a  life- 
time— have  their  benefits  robbed  by  in- 
flation. 

Those  in  their  middle  years  are  becom- 
ing more  and  more  desperate  in  their 
search  for  financial  security.  Mutual 
funds  are  becoming  less  and  less  attrac- 
tive as  a  "hedge"  against  the  future  for 
two  reasons:  First,  the  general  instabil- 
ity of  the  stock  market;  and  second,  in- 
flation shows  no  signs  of  slowing  down. 
In  an  effort  to  offset  this  they  may  then 
stretch  their  loan  ability  dangerously 
thin  by  buying  land,  a  cottage,  or  another 
type  of  investment.  But  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  is  ever  creeping  into  this  area 
and  so  these  solutions  may  not  prove 
workable. 

Last  year  I  held  hearings  on  Congress- 
man Reuss'  bill  about  wage-price  guide- 
lines; and  if  Mr.  Nixon  had  acted  last 
year  that  is  all  that  would  be  needed — 
guidelines.  He  has  let  the  situation  de- 
teriorate and  so  now  we  need  stronger 
medicines — medicines  that  might  be  a 
little  more  bitter  to  the  taste  than  guide- 
lines— but  medicine  that  is  necessary  if 
we  are  to  put  on  the  brakes  on  an  over- 
heated, accelerating,  inflationary  spiral, 
in  order  to  restore  economic  health. 

It  would  have  taken  some  courage  to 
set  wage-price  guidelines.  It  is  going  to 
take  even  more  courage  to  set  wage  and 
price  controls.  If  Mr.  Nixon  likes  to  work 
in  a  crisis  situation  he  certainly  has  one 
now.  The  sad  part  about  it  is  that  all  this 
could  have  been  prevented. 

Mr.  Nixon's  policy  of  wait  and  see  has 
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turned  into  one  of  wait  and  talk.  This  rates.  Perhaps  the  conser\-atives  ought 

does  nothing  for  the  common  good.  In  to  read  their  own  books. 

view  of  the  Presidential  talkathon.  Con-  This  is  a  move  by  the  Democrats  to 

gress,  as  servant  of  the  people  and  sen-  e.-nbarrass   Mr.   Nixon.   The   country   is 

tinel  over  tiieir  rights,  liberties,  and  hap-  ah-eady   emban-assed   by   its   economic 

piness,  ought  to  act  for  the  common  good  condition  and  a  President  who  shifts  his 

by  passing  appropriate  and  proportionate  tactics  from  wait  and  see  to  wait  and 


legislation. 

The  legislation  ought  to  cover  the  en- 
tire countryside  of  inflation.  To  only  trim 
the  weeds  out  of  the  cornfield  while  ig- 
noring the  growth  elsewhere  is  unjust  as 
well  as  ineffective. 

If  sacrifices  are  to  be  made  it  is  only 
fair  to  ask  that  they  be  made  by  all 
those  concerned.  There  can  be  no  favor- 
itism at  a  time  like  this.  The  AFL-CIO 
Executive  Council  on  the  National  Econ- 
omy, has,  in  its  policy  statement  of  May 
12,  1970.  adopted  a  similar  position  con- 
cerning governmental  direction: 

The  AFL^CIO  will  coop€rate,  so  long  as 
such  restraints  are  equitably  placed  on  all 
costs  and  incomes — including  all  prices, 
profits,  dividends,  rents  and  executive  com- 
pensation, as  well  as  employees'  wages  and 
salaries.  We  are  prepared  to  sacrifice  as  much 
as  anyone  else,  so  long  as  there  is  equality 
of  sacrifice. 

In  the  matter  of  wage-price  guide- 
lines—Mr. Nixon  has  showed  a  particu- 
lar unwillingness  to  cooperate.  In  this. 
Mr.  Nixon  may  soon  be  standing  quite 
alone.  Some  of  the  President's  own  tribe 
are  beginning  to  have  doubts.  Admin- 
istration appointee  Arthur  F.  Bums, 
Chairman,  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  admitted  on 
May  18,  1970,  to  the  American  Bankers 
Association  that — 

We  should  not  close  our  minds  ta  the  pos- 
sibility that  an  Incomes  policy,  provided  It 
stopped  well  siaort  ol  direct  price  and  wage 
controls  and  was  used  merely  as  a  supple- 
ment to  overall  fiscal  and  monetary  meas- 
ures, might  speed  us  through  this  transi- 
tional period  of  cost-push  inflation. 

That  was  Mr.  Bums  over  2  months  ago. 
Well,  the  situation  is  worse.  But  even 
that  statement,  although  reseived,  is 
quite  telling  in  vie^v  of  Mr.  Burns'  posi- 
tion. As  previously  mentioned,  the  AFL- 
CIO  was  for  wage-price  guidelines,  as 
long  as  there  was  equality  of  sacrifice. 
This  chorus  extends  across  the  ocean, 
for  on  June  8,  the  Bank  for  Interna- 
tional Settlements  urged  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration to  adopt  an  incomes  policy 
or  else  the  U.S.  inflation  could  set  off  a 
severe  worldwide  recession. 

We  find  wage-price  guidelines  in  West 
Germany,  Canada,  the  Netherlands, 
Great  Britain,  Atistria,  Belgium,  Den- 
mark, Norway,  and  France.  The  tradi- 
tional weapons  against  inflation — tight 
money  and  a  right  fiscal  policy — are  not 
working.  They  have  to  be  supplemented 
with  wage-price  controls. 

Let  us  consider  objection  to  wage-price 
controls. 

The  free  market  system  is  in  jeopardy. 
There  are  some  who  say  this  whenever 
the  government  even  so  much  as  casts 
an  eye  at  the  economy.  But  Adam  Smith 
in  the  "Wealth  of  Nations"  said  as  far 
back  as  1776  when  the  role  of  govern- 
ment was  smaller,  that  the  government 
ought  to  set  a  legal  limit  on  interest 


talk.  The  countr;  cannot  wait  any  more. 

President  Nixon  has  already  said  that 
he  does  not  want  wage-price  controls. 
There  is  an  old  adage  which  says  that 
"he  who  would  lead  must  serve."  No  one 
forced  Mr.  Nixon  to  accept  the  office  of 
President.  When  he  accepted  the  office  of 
President  from  the  American  people  he 
also  accepted  its  responsibilities.  This  is 
no  time  to  ttirn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  needs  of 
the  people. 

Congress  ought  to  set  wage-price  con- 
trols. This  is  a  Republican  smokescreen 
designed  to  blur  the  responsibility  of  the 
Executive.  The  Republicans  often  blame 
the  Democrats  of  rtmning  roughshod 
over  the  Constitution  by  ignoring  the 
functions  of  the  legislative,  executive, 
and  judiciary.  Well  now  here  is  the  rub. 
We  Democrats  want  Congress  to  pass  a 
law  and  have  the  President  enforce  it. 
The  Republicans  want  Congress  to  pass 
a  law  and  Congress  to  enforce  it.  They 
evidently  do  not  place  any  faith  in  Mr. 
Nixon. 

Every  wage  and  price  increase  will 
have  to  be  looked  into.  The  prior  state- 
ment would  be  true  only  if  there  were  no 
known  and  posted  wage-price  limits. 
Imagine  a  road  without  any  signs.  Those 
who  wanted  to  promote  harmony  would 
either  have  to  go  to  the  road  department 
and  ask  for  the  law,  or  the  road  depart- 
ment would  have  to  tell  each  one  indi- 
vidually— truly  a  cimibersome  process. 
On  the  other  hand,  since  the  Govern- 
ment failed  to  post  any  signs  it  could 
only  say  that  "Jones"  was  speeding;  it 
could  not,  without  injtistice,  do  anything 
about  it.  A  government  is  despotic  which 
woiild  hide  rules  from  its  citizens. 

Not  all  wage  and  price  increases  will 
be  stopped.  If  this  kind  of  reasoning 
were  taken  seriously,  then  courts  should 
shut  their  doors,  "becatise  not  all  crim- 
inals are  caught."  Congress  might  be 
criticized  for  not  acting,  but  not  because 
human  beings  carry  out  the  laws. 

They  are  ineffective — The  record 
shows  that  from  1962-66  wage  and  price 
guidelines  played  their  part  in  limiting 
inflation  to  1  percent  a  year.  After  their 
demise  we  saw  inflation  rise.  Besides,  the 
AFL-CIO,  it  will  be  recalled,  showed  a 
favorable  disposition  toward  guidelines, 
and  believed  them  to  be  effective. 

They  are  not  volmitary  in  origin — If 
the  AFL-CIO  calls  for  guidelines,  if  the 
representatives  of  the  people  call  for 
guidelines,  if  the  free  market  price  of 
May  25,  1970,  is  used  as  a  base,  if  adjtist- 
ments  are  allowed  to  prevent  gross  in- 
equities, then,  if  this  is  oppression,  we 
need  more  of  it. 

Inflation  has  implications  that  reach 
deep  into  the  very  heart  and  fiber  of 
American  life.  If  we  are  to  preserve  our 
democracy  then  we  cannot  allow  it  to  be 
inflated  away  by  an  unwise  or  a  do- 
nothing  policy. 

The  above  measures  I  outlined  are 
clearly  within  the  powers  of  Congress. 


Another  source  cf  inflation,  however,  is 
the  Vietnamese  war,  which  is  presently 
in  the  hands  of  the  President.  And  so  for 
a  wliile,  the  President  must  wage  tliis  in- 
flationary battle  alone. 

In  Ms  speech,  Mr.  Nixon  bravely  as- 
serted that  American  "import  policy  will 
be  re\1ewed  to  see  how  supplies  can  be 
increased  to  meet  rising  demands,  with- 
out losing  jobs  here  at  home."  But  it 
seems  that  the  cattlemen  have  both  the 
"bull"  and  the  American  public  by  the 
horns,  for  Mr.  Nixon  has  reduced  by  60 
million  potmds  the  amount  of  meat  im- 
ports suitable  for  hamburger,  hot  dogs, 
and  other  such  meat  products.  The 
American  housewife  knows  what  this 
means.  And  this  move  certainly  did  not 
make  any  friends  in  the  countries  so  af- 
fected. "These  and  other  moves  were  re- 
flected in  the  wholesale  price  index  re- 
leased just  a  few  days  ago.  Of  course, 
there  was  another  increase — this  time 
the  highest  in  2  months. 

The  drapery  is  pulled  back.  Mr.  Ni.xon. 
We  have  heard  your  words,  and  where 
you  have  acted,  we  have  seen  your  deeds. 
They  are  a  study  in  inconsistency. 

The  American  people  deserve  more, 
and  a  responsible  Congress  must  give  it 
to  them,  as  we  here  propose  to  do. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
behalf  of  H.R.  17880.  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act.  legislation  which  I  spon- 
.sored  with  11  other  Democratic  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee. 

Extension  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act  is  not  controversial,  but  a  consider- 
able divergence  of  views  surrounds  two 
amendments  that  were  adopted  by  the 
committee  and  give  rise  to  the  measure 
before  us. 

These  amendments  have  to  do  with 
the  question  of  whether  and  when  the 
Comptroller  General  and  others  shall 
promulgate  regulations  establishing  uni- 
form cost-accotmting  standards  for  de- 
fense contractors.  We.  the  11  original 
sponsors  of  this  legislation,  felt  this  was 
necessary  in  order  to  reduce  the  massive 
cost  overruns,  late  delivery  and  nonper- 
formance that  have  been  associated  with 
military  procurement.  I  want  to  make  it 
clear  that  I  favor  a  uniform  cost-ac- 
counting procedure. 

During  the  committee  session  it  be- 
came apparent  that  a  majority  of  the 
members  favored  a  standard  system  of 
accoimting  for  defense  contractors  but 
were  reluctant  to  authorize  the  Comp- 
troller General  to  promulgate  regulatioiis 
in  the  ab.sence  of  further  congressional 
review  and  approval  of  the  standard  ac- 
counting system.  During  the  discussion 
and  parliamentarj'  proceedings  that 
evolved,  a  motion  to  strike  the  standard 
accotmting  system  requirement  was  of- 
fered. Had  this  amendment  not  been 
adopted,  the  title  on  uniform  cost-ac- 
counting procedures  would  have  been 
eliminated  entirely  in  our  committee. 
Adoption  of  the  amendment  afforded  the 
trentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Rees' 
the  opporttmity  to  offer  an  amendment 
establishing  a  commission  headed  by  the 
Comptroller  General  to  report  back  to 
the  Congress  within  1  year  with  specific 
recommendations    for    implementing    a 
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standard  system  of  accounting  for  de- 
fense contractors.  Recognizing  that  the 
votes  were  not  available  to  pass  the  lan- 
guage as  originally  introduced  by  me  and 
others,  I  voted  to  preserve  the  principle 
involved  which  assures  further  con- 
sideration by  Congress  next  year. 

Title  II,  which  is  designed  to  help  end 
the  wage-price  spiral  and  to  stabilize 
the  cost  of  living,  was  adopted  by  the 
Committee  without  amendment,  as  of- 
fered by  the  original  sponsors.  This  title 
grants  the  President  authority  to  issue 
such  orders  and  regulations  as  he  may 
deem  appropriate  to  stabilize  prices, 
rents,  wages,  and  salaries  at  levels  not 
less  than  those  prevailing  on  May  25, 
1970.  The  authority  would  expire  Feb- 
ruary 28, 1971. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Nation  needs  to 
eliminate  exorbitant  cost  overruns  in  our 
defense  industry  and  the  establishment 
of  uniform  cost  accoimting  will  help 
achieve  this  purpose.  Equally  pressing  is 
the  need  to  stop  inflation  and  restore 
stability  in  our  economy.  The  stand-by 
Presidential  authority  to  impose  tem- 
porally controls  can  contribute  much  to 
this  end. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
considering  the  question  of  establishing 
uniform  cost  accounting  standards  for 
use  on  Government  contracts.  Members 
of  the  House  must  deal  with  the  problem 
that  faces  all  generalists  in  an  age  of 
specialization.  We  are  dealing  with  a 
subject — cost  accounting — that  is  highly 
technical.  It  involves  a  great  deal  of 
latitude  in  judgment  and  interpretation. 
Only  a  few  of  us  are  qualified  to  pass  on 
detailed  questions  of  accounting  tech- 
niques and  formulae.  I  am  sure  that  both 
the  opponents  and  proponents  of  this 
measure  can  raise  sophisticated  technical 
questions  that  we  in  the  House  do  not 
know  how  to  answer. 

Therefore,  in  dealing  with  this  ques- 
tion, we  have  to  rely  on  our  own  ac- 
counting experts — the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral and  his  staff — as  well  as  cur  general 
knowledge  of  the  defense  contracting 
situation.  After  considering  the  Comp- 
troller General's  report  on  uniform  cost 
accounting  standards  as  well  as  some 
basic  facts  of  life  about  defense  prccure- 
ment.  I  have  concluded  that  umlonn 
cost  accounting  standards  are  essential 
for  economy  in  defense  contracts 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  r.he 
Comptroller  General,  after  an  18-mcnrh 
study  by  his  own  staff,  and  connotations 
with  the  Defense  Contract  Audit  Agency, 
prominent  accounting  professors,  and  a 
large  number  of  industrial  concern:., 
concluded  that  uniform  c&st  a.'couatiug 
standards  are  both  feasible  and  ds.^iiaole 
for  defense  contracts.  Of  cou.s-?.  I  am 
aware  that  spokesmen  for  t:ie  defence 
industry  have  disagreod  with  this  con- 
clusion. But  wh"?;!  C  ngress'  ovn  ac- 
countant, who-ic  on;y  i  it.'^rcst  s  the  pub- 
lic intercut,  mnkes  a  recommtr.dati.>n  on 
an  accounting  matter.  I  am  inclined  to 
follow  his  advice  Moreover.  s:;!:n"  general 
truths  about  defense  contracting:  indi- 
cate that  uniform  cost  accounting  stand- 
ards are  needed.  No  one  can  contest  the 
fact  that  we  need  to  make  great  improve- 
ments in  procurement  procedures  for  de- 


fense equipment.  It  is  elementary  that 
any  Government  agency  spending  $40 
billion  a  year  for  its  equipment  must 
have  an  accurate  picture  of  where  its 
$40  billion  is  going.  Without  uniform 
cost  accounting  standards  the  Defense 
Department  caiuiot  get  an  accurate  pic- 
ture. 

The  result  is  that  we  are  spending 
more  than  we  should  for  defense  equip- 
ment. How  much  more  is  debatable;  but 
almost  everyone  agrees  that  the  lack  of 
uniform  cost  accounting  standards  is 
costly.  Admiral  Rickover,  a  man  whose 
judgment  and  estimates  I  have  come  to 
respect  over  the  years,  has  determined 
that  $2  billion  per  year  could  be  saved 
by  the  use  of  such  standards.  Mr.  J.  S. 
Seidman,  a  partner  in  a  New  York  ac- 
counting firm,  arrived  at  roughly  the 
same  figure  in  an  independent  estimate. 
The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  while  not  suggesting  a  particular 
dollar  figure,  has  stated  that  imiform 
cost  accounting  standards  would  result 
in  a  substantial  savings  to  the  Govern- 
ment. Mr.  Chairman,  I  may  not  be  able 
to  understand  all  the  technical  account- 
ing questions  involved  in  this  bill,  but  I 
r^n  understand  saving  $2  billion. 

But  even  if  there  were  no  savings  di- 
rectly attributable  to  uniform  cost  ac- 
counting standards,  I  would  favor  the 
bill,  because  it  seems  right  to  me.  It 
seems  right  to  me  that  the  Government 
should  know  what  profits  its  contractors 
actually  earn  on  Government  contracts. 
It  seems  right  to  me  that,  on  sole  source 
procurements  where  there  is  no  competi- 
tive pressure  to  keep  the  price  down,  the 
Government  shoiild  have  some  basis  for 
determining  whether  the  contractor's 
proposed  price  is  reasonable  or  whether 
it  is  exorbitant. 

In  his  report  on  the  need  for  uniform 
cost  accounting  standards,  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  listed  120  separate  cases 
where  contractors  had  taken  advantage 
of  the  present  flexibility  in  accounting 
un  Go\ernmcnt  contracts.  These  cases 
reported  inc  dents  of  charging  the  Gov- 
ernment t'vice  lor  the  same  work;  hid- 
ing unallowable  direct  costs  and  over- 
h^rd  charpes:  char;,ing  civilian  business 
ccst.-i  to  defense  contracts;  faihng  to 
crtd.t  the  Government  with  refunds 
and  disrcints  to  which  it  was  entitled.  It 
docs  not  s^em  right  to  inc  that  such  prac- 
tices should  be  allowed  to  continue,  par- 
t'cu'arly  v/herc  the  taxpayers'  money  is 
involved.  Tiic;  Comptroller  General  found 
th:t  uniform  ccst  accounting  standards 
cruld  help  guard  against  these  practices. 

Admiral  Rickover  recently  told  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
abcut  a  defense  j:u"plier  who  has  in- 
creased the  price  of  a  particular  com- 
rjc  lent  used  on  nuclear  submarines  by 
400  percent  within  6  years.  This  contrac- 
tor has  net  revealed  the  basis  for  the  cost 
increase-  since  there  is  no  competition  for 
this  component,  the  Government  has 
n?  f;rour.ds  to  determine  whether  the 
increase  is  justified  or  not.  And  with- 
out uniform  cost  accounting  standards 
the  Government  can  obtain  no  informa- 
tion with  which  to  negotiate  a  more  rea- 
sona'ole  price. 

There  is  a  fundam -ntal  issue  of  prin- 


ciple running  through  all  these  examples. 
It  is  this:  The  Government  ought  to 
know  the  actual  cost  incurred  and  the 
actual  profits  earned  by  the  contractors 
who  reap  the  benefits  of  $40  billion  per 
year  expended  on  the  military  budget. 
Because  I  believe  in  this  principle,  be- 
cause I  believe  in  saving  money  for  the 
taxpayers,  and  because  I  believe  that  we 
should  take  the  Comptroller  General's 
word  for  it  when  he  speaks  on  account- 
ing matters,  I  urge  Members  of  the 
House  to  support  the  provision  calling  for 
uniform  cost  accounting  standards  to  be 
used  on  defense  contracts. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  commend  the  chairman  and  majority 
members  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  for  their  dedicated  work  on 
this  legislation,  the  Defense  Production 
Act  extension,  and  particularly  for  the 
defense  cost  accounting  and  economic 
stabilization  provisions.  The  tragically 
wasteful  record  of  defense  costs  and  cost 
overrtms  that  this  Nation  has  experienced 
over  the  past  decade  requires  firm  re- 
medial action.  It  is  clear  that  these  cost 
overruns  contribute  in  a  major  way  to 
the  pimishing  inflation  that  currently 
plagues  the  American  public,  so  I  think 
it  is  most  fitting  that  wage,  price,  and 
rent  control  authority  should  be  a  part 
of  this  legislation. 

My  major  disappointment  about  this 
bill  Is  that  it  leaves  the  whole  matter  of 
imposing  these  controls  in  the  hands  of 
the  President,  who  has  indicated  he  will 
not  use  them. 

I  am  persuaded  that  an  Immediate 
freeze  on  wages  and  prices  would  do  a 
great  deal  to  curb  inflation  and  ease  the 
economic  pinch  that  so  many  middle  and 
lower  income  families  are  experiencing. 
However,  in  order  to  avoid  re-creating  a 
huge  OPA-type  bureaucracy,  the  freeze 
should  be  limited  to  major  corporations 
whose  prices  have  a  major  effect  on  the 
economy.  Similarly,  the  freeze  on  wages 
should  be  limited  to  those  situations 
where  wages  are  set  by  national  collec- 
tive bargaining.  Such  a  limited  program 
of  wage  and  price  controls,  which  has 
been  recommended  by  Ambassador  John 
Kenneth  Galbraith  and  a  number  of 
other  prominent  economists,  would  have 
the  advantage  of  terminating  the  major 
inflationary  pressures  in  the  economy 
without  imposing  imdue  hardships  on 
smaller  businesses. 

I  have  come  to  this  conclusion  reluc- 
tantly, Mr.  Chairman,  because  I  remem- 
ber along  with  most  Members  of  this 
body,  how  much  the  controls  imposed 
during  World  War  n  and  the  Korean  war 
were  despised,  and  how  difficult  they  were 
to  administer.  But  the  impact  of  the  cur- 
rent inflation  can  no  longer  be  tolerated. 
In  a  questionnaire  I  sent  to  the  registered 
voters  in  the  23d  District  of  New  York 
last  May,  54  percent  responded  favorably 
to  the  idea  of  imposing  wage  and  price 
controls  as  a  means  of  bringing  the  econ- 
omy under  control,  and  similar  support 
appears  to  exist  across  the  coimtry. 

Unfortunately,  the  economic  stabiliza- 
tion provisions  of  the  bill  before  us  will 
not  put  into  effect  the  immediate  limited 
wage  and  price  freeze  for  which  so  many 
Americans  are  hoping.  This  bill  is  a  step 
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in  the  right  direction,  and  for  that  reason 
I  intend  to  support  it.  But  I  do  not  feel 
that  the  American  public  should  be  de- 
ceived about  what  this  bill  does.  As  I  have 
already  pointed  out,  giving  the  authority 
to  impose  wage,  price,  and  rent  controls 
to  the  President,  as  this  bill  does,  will 
almost  certainly  accomplish  nothing. 

I  feel,  therefore,  that  the  Congress  and 
the  public  should  regard  this  legislation 
only  as  a  first  step  toward  wage  and  price 
controls,  and  that  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  should  consider  addi- 
tional legislation  that  would  go  beyond 
what  is  in  this  bill.  With  that  in  mind  I 
recently  introduced  legislation — H.R. 
18618 — which  would  establish  an  inde- 
pendent board  of  economic  experts  with 
authority  to  impose  a  wage  and  price 
freeze.  This  or  similar  legislation,  com- 
patible with  the  provisions  of  the  bill  now 
before  the  House,  providing  assurance  of 
firm  action  to  control  wages  and  prices 
should  be  the  next  order  of  congressional 
business. 

I  have  also  recently  introduced  legisla- 
tion to  establish  an  excess  war  profits  tax 
on  industry  for  the  duration  of  our  mili- 
tary presence  in  Indochina.  Such  a  tax 
goes  hand-in-glove  with  the  stronger 
wage  and  price  freeze  legislation  I  have 
introduced.  Such  measures  were  passed 
within  a  few  months  after  the  start  of 
the  Korean  war.  They  are  long  overdue 
in  this  war,  and  should  also  be  high  on 
our  agenda  for  Congressional  action  to 
insure  real  economic  stability. 

Finally,  in  regard  to  the  defense  cost 
accounting  provisions  of  H.R.  17880.  I 
am  pleased  to  note  that  ample  provisions 
have  been  included  by  the  committee  to 
insure  that  undue  hardships  are  not  im- 
posed on  smaller  contractors,  and  that 
no  attempt  is  made  in  this  legislation  to 
impose  inflexible  standards  on  all  con- 
tractors. Nevertheless,  I  am  convinced  of 
the  need  for  imiform  cost  accounting 
standards,  and  I  do  not  agree  with  op- 
ponents of  this  measure  who  argue  that 
existing  requirements  in  the  armed  serv- 
ices procurement  regulations  and  else- 
where are  adequate.  Too  many  instances 
of  excessive  profits  and  scandalous  cost 
ovemuis  in  the  defense  industry  have 
been  revealed  recently  to  support  such  a 
claim.  Passage  of  this  bill  will  effect  sub- 
stantial progress  toward  uniform  cost  ac- 
counting and  subsequent  major  savings 
in  our  vastly  overexpanded  defense 
budget,  and  it  deserves  enthusiastic  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view 
of  the  economic  difficulties  which  the 
country  faces  today,  we  should  support 
H.R.  17880.  the  Defense  Production  Act 
Amendments,  which  provide  the  Presi- 
dent with  discretionary  authority  to 
freeze  and  thereby  stabilize  prices,  rents, 
and  wages. 

Current  statistics  clearly  indicate  that 
the  administration's  so-called  "game 
plan"  for  rationalizing  the  economy  is  not 
working.  The  twin  evils  of  inflation  and 
recession  continue  to  plague  the  country. 
Only  recently  the  Labor  Department  re- 
vealed a  sharp  rise  in  prices  for  the 
month  of  July.  According  to  the  prelim- 
inary report  for  this  month,  the  whole- 
sale price  index  rose  five-tenths  of   1 


percent,  the  sharpest  rise  in  wholesale 
prices  in  6  months.  The  July  index  figure 
stands  3.8  percent  above  last  year's  July 
figure. 

While  prices  sharply  climb,  the  level 
of  unemployment  also  continues  to  rise. 
At  the  end  of  June,  the  Connecticut  State 
Labor  Department  reported  that  State 
unemployment  had  risen  45  percent  in 
the  past  year  and  was  now  above  the 
national  average.  My  ow^n  area,  the  Fifth 
District  of  Connecticut,  provides  sober- 
ing testimony  to  this  fact.  In  Waterburj'. 
for  instance.  8.8  percent  of  the  labor 
force  are  reported  without  jobs.  The 
Waterbury  unemployment  office  dis- 
bursed $915,527  for  18.046  weeks  of  un- 
employment in  June  of  1970  compared 
to  only  $363,836  for  8.076  weeks  in  the 
same  period  of  1969. 

These  figures  are  startling.  Such  sta- 
tistics do  not  begin  to  reflect  the  reper- 
cussion of  this  unemployment  in  terms 
of  human  dislocation.  Whole  families  are 
affected  by  having  a  breadwinner  out  of 
work.  All  too  often  minorities  are  hurt 
most.  Those  people  who  can  least  afford 
an  income  loss  are  sometimes  first  to 
be  dropped  from  the  payrolls.  Nor  do 
these  figures  reflect  the  amount  of  over- 
time pay  which  has  been  eliminated,  a 
lost  source  of  income  that  many  families 
depend  on.  Inflation  affects  the  wage 
earner  in  other  areas.  The  liquidity 
squeeze  has  drastically  reduced  the 
amount  of  capital  available  for  every- 
thing from  home  loans  to  student  loans. 
I  learned  recently  that  because  of  restric- 
tion of  assets  the  four  largest  banks  in 
Connecticut  might  not  be  able  to  provide 
student  loans  for  the  coming  year  under 
the  guaranteed  student  loan  program. 

Clearly  the  economic  slump  must  be 
halted.  The  administration  bears  a  heavy 
responsibility  to  the  Nation  to  do  its 
utmost  to  achieve  economic  stability 
This,  it  has  failed  to  do.  In  the  first  ses- 
sion of  this  Congress,  the  House,  with 
my  support,  passed  legislation  which  pro- 
vided the  President  with  machinery  to 
control  credit  transaction  and  interest 
rates.  On  December  23,  1969,  the  bill  was 
signed  into  law,  yet  now,  some  7  months 
later,  the  President  has  still  to  take  any 
action  under  this  law  to  stabilize  the 
economy.  The  situation  has  clearly 
worsened  in  that  time. 

Passage  of  title  II  of  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  Amendments  would  make 
clear  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  in- 
flation be  fought.  Title  II  will  give  to 
the  President  discretionary  authority 
until  February  28.  1971.  to  control  wages 
and  prices.  This  is  standby  authority  to 
be  invoked  by  the  President  when  and 
if  he  determines  economic  conditions 
warrant  its  use.  It  would  permit  the  Pres- 
ident to  stabilize  prices,  wages,  and  rents 
at  levels  of  not  less  than  those  prevailing 
on  May  25.  1970. 

When  used  in  conjunction  with  the 
previously  granted  authority  to  impose 
selective  controls  over  credit,  title  n  pro- 
vides the  President  with  an  adequate  and 
effective  means  of  controlling  inflation 
while  providing  for  healthy  economic 
growth. 

The  time  for  stabilization  has  clearly 
arrived.  Our  economy  faces  serious  diffi- 


culties in  all  quarters.  Too  many  jjeople 
are  squeezed  between  unemployment  and 
inflation.  The  President  should  and  must 
take  effective  action.  Title  II  of  this  bill 
will  provide  him  with  the  necessary  tools. 
The  selective  credit  controls  given  to 
the  President  earlier  plus  the  wage-price- 
rent  discretionary  authority  proposed  in 
this  legislation  wili  provide  the  President 
vvith  the  appropriate  measures  to  ration- 
alize our  economy. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
the  Clerk  will  read  the  bill  by  title  in- 
stead of  by  section. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

TITLE    I— DEFENSE    PRODUCTION    ACT 
AMENDMENTS 
§  101.  Extension  of  Act 

Sec.  101.  Section  717(a)  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "June  30,  1970"  in  the  first  sentence 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "June  30.  1972". 

Sec.  102.  Section  702  of  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  1950  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end : 

"(f)  The  term  'defense  contractor  means 
any  jjerson  who  enters  into  a  contract  with 
the  United  States  for  the  production  of  ma- 
terial or  the  performance  of  services  for  na- 
tional defense." 

Sec.  103.  Section  712iet  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  words  ",  which  shall  not  exceed 
$100,000  in  any  fiscal  year.. 

Sec.  104.  Title  VII  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section  : 

"Sec.  718.  (a)  The  Comptroller  General, 
as  an  agent  of  the  Congress,  shall  promulgate 
cost  accounting  standards  designed  to 
achieve  uniformity  and  consistency  in  the 
cost  accounting  practices  followed  by  de- 
fense contractors  and  subcontractors  under 
Federal  contracts.  Such  promulgated  stand- 
ards shall  be  used  by  all  relevant  Federal 
agencies  and  by  defense  contractors  and 
subcontractors  In  estimating,  accumulating, 
and  reporting  costs  in  connection  with  the 
pricing,  administration,  and  settlement  of  all 
negotiated  prime  contract  and  subcontract 
defense  procurements  with  the  United  States 
Government. 

"(b)  The  Comptroller  GenersU  is  author- 
ized to  make,  promulgate,  amend,  and  rescind 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  Implementation 
of  cost-accounting  standards  promulgated 
under  subsection  (a).  Such  regulations  shall 
require  contractors  and  subcontractors  to 
disclose  in  writing  their  cost-accotmtlng 
practices  including  methods  of  dlstlngtilsh- 
Ing  direct  costs,  and  to  agree  to  a  contract 
price  adjustment,  with  Interest,  for  any  in- 
creased costs  Incurred  by  the  United  States 
because  of  the  contractor's  failure  to  comply 
with  duly  promulgated  cost-accounting 
standards  or  to  follow  consistently  his  dis- 
closed cost-accounting  practices  In  pricing 
contract  proposals  and  in  accumulating  and 
reportiiig  contract  performance  cost  data. 

•(C)  The  rules,  regulations,  cost-accotint- 
ing  standards,  and  modifications  thereof 
promulgated  hereunder  shall  have  the  full 
force  and  effect  of  law  and  shall  become  effec- 
tive not  less  than  thirty  days  after  p\iblica- 
tion  In  the  Federal  Register. 

"(d)  For  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  the  contractor  or  subcontractor  has 
compiled  \\-lth  duly  promulgated  cost-ac- 
counting standards  and  has  followed  con- 
sistently his  disclosed  cost-accounting  prac- 
tices, the  contracting  agency  concerned  and 
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the  Comptroller  General  or  any  representa- 
tive of  either  shall  have  the  right  to  examine 
and  make  copies  of  any  documents,  papers  or 
records  of  such  contractor  or  subcontractor. 

•'ie)(l)  There  shall  be  established  in  the 
Office  of  the  Comptroller  General  a  Cost- 
Account  in>;  Standards  Advisory  Board  of  no 
more  than  five  members  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Comptroller  General.  The  Board  shall  be 
comprised  of  members  both  from  the  Federal 
Government  iwlth  the  consent  of  the  head 
of  the  agency  concernedl  and  from  oi'.t-lde 
the  Federal  Government.  One  member  shall 
be  selected  by  the  Board  as  its  Chairman. 
The  Board  shall  advise  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral in  the  preparation  of  cost-accounting 
standards  and  of  regulations  implementing 
such  standards.  The  Board  shall  also  rev.ow 
promulgated  standards  and  regulations  and, 
as  it  deem.s  appropriate,  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Comptroller  Gerieral  with  respect 
to  such  existing  standards  or  regulations. 

•■i2)  The  Comptroller  General  may  appoint 
personnel  from  the  Federal  Government 
( with  the  consent  of  the  head  of  the  agency 
concerned  i  or  from  outside  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  serve  on  advisory  committees  and 
task  forces  to  advise  the  Comptroller  General 
and  the  Board  in  carrying  out  their  functions 
and  responsibilities  under  this  section. 

"1 3)  Members  of  the  Board  and  other  ap- 
pointees under  this  subsection  who  are  of- 
ficers or  employees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall  receive  no  compensation  for  their 
services  as  such  but  shall  continue  to  receive 
the  compensation  of  their  regular  positions. 
The  appointment  of  Board  members  and 
others  under  this  subsection  from  outside 
the  Federal  Government  may  be  without 
regard  to  cliapter  51.  subchapters  III  and 
VI  of  chapter  53,  and  chapter  75  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  and  those  provisions  of 
such  title  relating  to  appointments  in  the 
competitive  service.  Appointees  under  this 
subsection  from  outside  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment shall  receive  compensation  at  rates 
fixed  by  the  Comptroller  General  not  to  ex- 
ceed the  rate  prescribed  for  level  V  In  the 
Federal  Executive  Salary  Schedule  If  serving 
full  time  and  not  to  exceed  one  two-hun- 
dred-and-slxtleth  of  such  rate  for  each  day 
of  actual  duty  (Inclusive  of  travel-time)  if 
serving  on  a  part  time  or  intermittent  basis. 
While  serving  on  an  intermittent  basis  away 
from  their  home  or  regular  place  of  business, 
appointees  under  this  section  shall  be  al- 
lowed travel  expenses  in  accordance  with 
section  5703  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

"(4)  The  Comptroller  General,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
shall  have  the  power  to  appoint,  fix  the  com- 
pensation of,  and  remove  an  Executive  Sec- 
retary, without  regard  to  chapter  51,  sub- 
chapters III  and  VI  of  chapter  53.  and  chap- 
ter 75  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  and 
those  provisions  of  such  title  relating  to  ap- 
pointment in  the  competitive  service.  The 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Board  may  be 
paid  compensation  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed 
the  rate  prescribed  for  grade  18  of  the  Gen- 
eral Schedule  (5  U.S.C.  5332). 

•■(f)  All  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Government  are  authorized  to  cooperate 
with  the  Comptroller  General  and  the  Board 
and  to  furnish  information,  appropriate  per- 
sonnel with  or  without  reimbursement,  and 
such  other  assistance  as  may  be  requested 
by  the  Comptroller  General. 

"(g)  There  are  atithorlzed  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section." 

Mr.  PATMAN  (during  tlie  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  further  reading  of  title  I  be 
dispensed  with,  and  tliat  the  title  be 
printed  in  the  Record  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRJ^\N.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
coimt. 

Eighty-one  Members  are  present,  not 
a  quonma.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Membeis  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 


ONeal.  Ga. 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Pelly 

Pollock 

Powell 

Price.  Tex. 

Purcell 

Qule 

QuUlen 

Railsback 

Rarick 

Rees 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Reifel 

Rhodes 

Riey;ls 

Roudebush 

Rousselot 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Snyder 

Stanton 

Steii;er,  Wis. 

Taft 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Tleman 

Tunuey 

Van  Deerlln 

W'ampler 

Watkins 

Watson 

Welcker 

Wiggins 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wyman 
Eion 
Zwach 


Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 

the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair 
(Mr.  Delaneyi  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  imder  consideration 
the  bill  H.R.  17880.  and  finding  itself 
without  a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the 
roll  to  be  called,  when  279  Members  re- 
sponded to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose,  title  I  had  been  read,  and  the 
Clerk  was  about  to  report  the  first  com- 
mittee amendment. 

Tlie  Clerk  will  report  the  first  com- 
mittee amendment. 


|BollNo.246 

Abl:itt 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Addabbo 

Edwards,  La. 

Alexander 

Erlenbom 

Anderson, 

Esch 

Tenn. 

Eshleman 

Annunzlo 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

A.shbrook 

Fallon 

Aspinall 

Farhsteln 

Ayres 

Fish 

Barin? 

Flynt 

Barrelt 

Ford. 

Beall,  Md. 

William  D. 

Berry 

Foreman 

BiaggI 

Gallagher 

Bingham 

Gilbert 

Blantozi 

Griffiths 

Boiling 

Hftgan 

Brasco 

Hall 

Bray 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Brock 

Harsfia 

Brooks 

Harvey 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Hawkins 

Burton,  Utah 

Hays 

Bush 

Henderson 

Button 

Hull 

Caffery 

I chord 

Carey 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Celler 

King 

Chlsholm 

Kluczynskl 

Clancy 

Kyi 

Clark 

Latta 

Clawsou,  Del 

Lch'gett 

Clav 

Lloyd 

Collins 

Long.  La. 

Conyers 

Lujan 

Corbett 

Lukens 

Cowger 

McClory 

Cramer 

McCloskey 

Culver 

McCulloch 

Cunningham 

McEwen 

Daddario 

MacGregor 

Davis.  Ga. 

Mann 

Dawson 

Mathlas 

de  la  Garza 

Matsunaga 

Dellenback 

Me.=;klll 

Denney 

Michel 

Dennis 

Monagan 

Dent 

Montgomery 

Devlne 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Diggs 

Myers 

Donohue 

Nix 

Dowdy 

Olsen 

COMMriTEE     AMENDMENTS 

The  C'crk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  1,  line  5,  in- 
sert the  following;  "I  101.  Extension  of  Act". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  Page  1,  line  6, 
strike  "Sec.  101.". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  comittee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  1,  line  7, 
strike  "June"  and  Insert  "July". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  2,  strike 
line  1  and  all  that  follows  down  through  line 
8  on  page  6  and  insert  the  following: 

"§  102.  Definitions 

"Section  702  of  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1950   (50  U.SC.  App.  2152)    is  amended— 

"(1)  by  inserting  "space,'  after  'stockpil- 
ing,' In  subsection  (d);  and 

"(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
subsection  as  follows: 

"(f)  The  term  "defense  contractor'  means 
any  person  who  enters  Into  a  contract  with 
the  United  States  for  the  production  of 
material  or  the  performance  of  services  for 
the  national  defense. 
"§  103.  Uniform  cost-accounting  standards 

"Title  VII  of  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1950  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  section  as  follows: 

"COST-ACCOUNTtNG    STAND.1RDS   BOARD 

"'Sec.  719.  (a)  There  is  established,  as  an 
agent  of  the  Congress,  a  Cost-Accounting 
Standards  Board  which  shall  be  independent 
of  the  executive  departments  and  shall  con- 
sist of  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  who  shall  serve  as  Chairman  of  the 
Board  and  four  members  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Comptroller  General.  Of  the  memt)ers 
appointed  to  the  Board,  two,  of  whom  one 
shall  be  particularly  knowledgeable  about 
the  cost  accounting  problems  of  small  busi- 
ness, shall  be  from  the  accounting  profession, 
one  shall  be  representative  of  industry,  and 
one  shall  be  from  a  department  or  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed with  the  consent  of  the  head  of  the 
department  or  agency  concerned.  The  term 
of  office  of  each  of  the  appointed  members 
of  the  Board  shall  be  four  years.  exc»pt  that 
any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  In 
the  Board  shall  serve  for  the  remainder  of 
the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed. Each  member  of  the  Board  ap- 
pointed from  private  life  shall  receive  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  of  one  two-hundred- 
sixtieth  of  the  rate  prescribed  for  level  IV 
of  the  Federal  Executive  Salary  Schedule  for 
each  day  (including  traveltlme)  in  which  he 
is  engaged  in  the  actual  performance  of 
duties  vested  In  the  Board. 

"(b)  The  Board  shall  have  the  power  to 
appoint,  fix  the  compensation  of,  and  remove 
an  executive  secretary  and  two  additional 
staff  members  without  regard  to  chapter  51, 
subchapters  III  and  VI  of  chapter  75  of  Title 
5.  United  States  Code,  and  those  provisions 
of  such  title  relating  to  appointment  In  the 
competitive  service.  The  executive  secretary 
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and  the  two  additional  staff  members  may  be 
paid  compensation  at  rates  not  to  exceed  the 
rates  prescribed  for  levels  IV  and  V  of  the 
Federal  Executive  Salary  Schedule,  respec- 
tively. 

"(c)  The  Board  Is  authorized  to  appoint 
and  fix  tlie  compen.saticn  of  such  other  per- 
sonnel as  the  Board  deems  necessary  to  carry 
out  its  functions. 

"(d)  The  Board  may  utilize  personnel 
from  the  Federal  Government  (with  the  con- 
sent of  the  head  of  the  agency  concerned) 
or  appoint  personnel  from  private  life  with- 
out regard  to  chapter  51,  subchapters  III  and 
VI  of  chapter  53,  and  chapter  75  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  and  those  provisions  of 
such  title  relating  to  appointment  in  the 
competitive  service,  to  scr\e  on  advisory  com- 
mittees and  task  forces  to  assist  the  Board  in 
carrying  out  its  functions  and  responsibil- 
ities under  this  section. 

"(e)  E.xcept  as  otherwise  provided  in  sub- 
section (a),  members  of  the  Board  and  of- 
ficers or  employees  of  other  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  utilized  under  this 
section  shall  receive  no  compensation  for 
their  services  as  such  but  shall  continue  to 
receive  the  compensation  of  their  regular 
positions.  Appointees  under  subsection  (d) 
from  private  life  shall  receive  compensation 
at  rates  fixed  by  the  Board,  not  to  exceed 
one  two-hundred-sixtieth  of  the  rate  pre- 
scribed for  level  V  in  the  Federal  Executive 
Salary  Schedule  for  each  day  (including  trav- 
eltimei  in  which  they  are  engaged  in  the 
actual  performance  of  their  duties  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  Board.  While  serving  away 
from  their  homes  or  regular  place  of  busi- 
ness. Board  members  and  other  appointees 
serving  on  an  Intermittent  basis  under  this 
section  shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses  in 
accordance  with  section  5703  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code. 

"(f)  All  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Government  are  authorized  to  cooperate  with 
the  Board  and  to  furnish  information,  ap- 
propriate personnel  with  or  without  reim- 
bursement, and  such  financial  and  other  as- 
sistance as  may  be  agreed  to  between  the 
Board  and  the  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned. 

"(g)  The  Board  shall  by  June  30.  1971. 
recommend  to  Congress  cost-accounting 
standards  designed  to  achieve  uniformity 
and  consistency  in  the  cost-accoimting  prin- 
ciples follnwed  by  defense  contractor.?  and 
subcontractors  under  Federal  contracts.  The 
Board  shall  also  recommend  uniform  bid 
procedures  and  bid  forms  for  Government 
agencies  to  require  to  be  used  by  all  con- 
tractors and  subcontractors  to  whom  the 
recommended  cost-accounting  standards 
would  apply." 

Mr.  PATMAN  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  roading  of  the  amendment 
be  dispen.scd  with,  and  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  rrquest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT    OFFEPEn    BY    MR.    HANNA    TO    THE 
COMMITTEE    AMENDMENT 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hanna  to  the 
coainiittee  amendment: 

On  page  9,  line  18,  after  "1971."  add  the 
words  ''and  each  June  30  thereafter.". 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
simply  to  allow  the  reporting  of  these 


recommendations  during  the  life  of  the 
Board,  which  is  set  up  for  5  years,  to  give 
ample  time  for  them  to  develop  effec- 
tive standards. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ti;;ank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

As  I  understand  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  California 
I  Mr.  Hanna),  he  changes  the  date  to 
Jjne  30,  1972,  and  after  the  date  of 
June  30.  1972.  he  adds  "and  each  June  30 
thereafter"? 

Ml".  Iii\NNA.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  sure  there  is  no  objection  to 
the  amendment  from  tiiis  side  of  the 
aisle. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  tim.c. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  if:  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Calif o:nia  (Mr.  Hanna >  to  the  ccm- 
mitlee  amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
sirike  the  \a^t  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  address 
my  remarks  to  title  I,  section  719  of  the 
legislation  before  as.  This  portion  of  the 
bill  deals  with  co.st  accounting  and  estab- 
li.-hes  a  Cost  Accounting  Standards 
Board,  consisting  of  the  Comptroller 
General  and  four  members  appointed  by 
him. 

Unfortunately,  the  authority  of  this 
Board  is  restricted  to  recommending  by 
Jime  30,  1971,  uniform  cost  accounting 
standards  for  Federal  negotiated  de- 
fense contracts.  As  originally  introduced 
by  myself.  Chairman  Patman,  and  10  co- 
sponsors,  this  section  included  authority 
for  the  Comptroller  General  to  examine 
a  contractor's  books  to  determine  com- 
pliance with  the  standards  and  included 
a  provision  that  contractors  disclose  in 
writing  their  cost-accounting  practices. 
Hopefully,  these  worthwhile  provisions 
will  be  restored  to  the  bill  before  it  is 
signed  into  law. 

Testimony  before  our  committee  by 
Adm.  Hyman  Rickover  brought  home  to 
me.  and  I  nm  sure,  to  other  members  of 
the  committee,  the  great  importance  of 
thorough  cost  accounting.  I  should  like 
to  quote  from  the  distinguished  Ad- 
m.iral's  te.stimony  on  pages  235,  236,  237, 
and  238  of  the  hearings: 

In  my  work  I  find  It  Is  virtually  impossible, 
without  spending  months  reconstructing 
each  supplier's  books,  to  discover  what 
defense  equipment  really  costs  to  manufac- 
ture or  how  much  profit  contractors  actually 
make  in  producing  it.  The  problem  is  the 
extreme  variability  of  accounting  practices— 
the  lack  of  uniform  cost  accounting  stand- 
ards. Costs  on  some  coiitracts  arc  not  con- 
.<^ldered  as  costs  on  other  contracts.  Contrac- 
tors price  contracts  under  one  accounting 
system,  yet  charge  their  costs  under  a  dif- 
ferent accounting  system.  On  most  defense 
contracts  there  Is  no  requirement  that  the 


contractor  keep  meaningful  cost  records.  In 
these  circumstances,  it  becomes  virtually 
impossible  to  determine  true  costs. 

FIRM    KEEPS    NO    COST    RECORDS 

Admiral  Rickover.  I  am  presently  negoti- 
ating with  one  of  the  Nation's  largest  de- 
fense contractors  to  procure  equipment  for 
a  nuclear  powered  submarine.  The  com- 
pany's quoted  price  Is  greater  by  a  factor  of 
four  than  the  price  we  paid  the  same  com- 
pany for  the  same  equipment  a  few  years 
;igo.  I  have  tried  to  find  the  basis  for  this 
Iprge  price  increase,  but  It  has  been  Impos- 
sible because  the  company  claims  to  have  no 
adequate  cost  records  for  this  piece  of  equip- 
ment. The  company  says  it  did  not  keep 
records  of  actual  costs  on  previous  orders. 
Furtlier,  it  refuses  to  keep  cost  records  on 
this  order — records  which  would  allow  us  to 
determine  whether  the  actual  costs  of  man- 
ufacture really  support  the  large  increase  in 
price. 

This  company  Is  the  only  supplier  of  this 
equipment,  so  the  Navy  has  no  alternative 
but  lo  pay  the  high  price.  Thus  we  will 
I  e\  er  know  what  it  costs  to  make  equipment 
or  what  profit  the  contractor  is  making.  Yet, 
this  Is  one  of  the  largest  companies  in  the 
United  States. 

Situations  like  this  occur  often.  As  a  re- 
sult, my  staff  and  I  spend  far  too  much  time 
dealing  with  contracting  problems.  TTils 
distracts  us  from  our  principal  duty — the 
development  and  application  of  nuclear 
power  for  Naval  ships. 

My  interest  in  accounting  thus  stems  from 
my  professional  responsibilities  as  a  govern- 
ment official,  as  well  as  from  my  personal 
concern  as  a  taxpayer.  The  views  I  express 
on  this  subject  are  my  own  and  are  probably 
not  those  of  my  superiors. 

For  several  years  I  have  been  arguing  for 
uniform  accounting  standards  before  various 
congressional  committees.  But  It  was  this 
committee  which,  in  1968.  took  the  Initiative 
by  reporting  out  a  bill  requiring  establish- 
ment of  uniform  cost  accounting  standards 
for  defense  contracts.  That  bill  created  an 
uproar  among  industry  associations,  ac- 
countants, and  tlie  Department  of  Defense. 
Financial  executives  of  company  after  com- 
pany went  on  record  stating  that  contrary 
to  the  conclusions  of  your  committee,  uni- 
formity in  cost  accounting  was  unreasonable, 
infeaslble,  and  unnecessary. 

rNIFOR-MITY    FEASIBLE    AND    NECESSARY 

Since  then,  the  Genera!  Accounting  Office 
has  determined  that  your  committee  was.  In 
fact,  absolutely  correct;  that  uniform  cost  ac- 
counting standards  are  both  feasible  and 
nece.ssary  for  defense  contracting.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  professional  ac- 
countants now  recognize  the  problem.  Only 
defense  industry  groups,  which  have  a  vested 
interest  in  the  present  state  of  accounting 
anarchy,  remain  opposed.  The  question  be- 
furp  you  todpy.  therefore.  Is  not  "Should  we 
e.stabllsh  such  standards?"  but  rather.  "How 
shall  we  go  about  setting  the  standards?" 

Basically  there  are  three  Issues  facing  this 
committee.  First,  who  should  set  the  stand- 
ards? Second,  at  what  point  should  defense 
contractors  be  required  to  give  proper  ac- 
counting of  their  expenditures  of  Govern- 
monr  fund"^?  Third,  how  long  is  Conere?s  wil- 
ling to  wait  for  uniform  cost  accounting 
standards  to  be  implemented?  These  are  the 
three  is.sues  I  will  address. 

WKO    SHOULD    SET    UNIFOr.M    COST    ACCOUNTINO 
STANDARDS? 

The  General  Accounting  Office  is  the  logical 
choice  to  develop  and  promulgate  uniform 
cost  accounting  standards.  It  has  the  neces- 
sary accounting  expertise:  it  has  many  years 
of  experience  with  government  procurement; 
It  will  place  the  public  interest  first. 
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The  Comptroller  General  and  his  office, 
legally  and  In  fact,  are  the  accounting  ex- 
perts of  government.  The  GAO  has  an  ex- 
perienced staff  that  is  well  grounded  in  ac- 
counting and  defense  contracting  matters, 
and  trained  to  look  out  for  the  public  In- 
terest. The  GAO  is  an  arm  of  Congre.ss — re- 
sponsible only  to  Congress  and  to  the  public. 
The  Comptroller  General  was  given  a  15 
yenr  term  of  office  to  preserve  his  Immunity 
from  outside  pressures.  As  a  result,  he  and 
the  GAO  can  be  completely  objective  in  mat- 
ters affecting  the  public  Interest. 

II  has  been  suggested  that  the  establish- 
ment of  uniform  cost  accounting  standards 
would  be  outside  the  scope  of  the  Comptroller 
Geni^rals  responsibilities.  I  disagree.  Here  is 
an  e:<trsct  from  the  OAO's  charter  as  set 
forth  in  the  Budget  and  AccounUng  Act  of 
1921; 

"The  Comptroller  General  shall  investi- 
gate at  the  seat  of  Government  or  else- 
v.here.  all  matters  relating  to  the  receipt,  dis- 
bursement, and  application  of  public  funds. 
and  slial'  make  to  the  President  when  re- 
quested by  him  and  to  Congress  at  the  be- 
gmntn"^  of  each  regular  session,  a  report  In 
writing  of  the  work  of  the  General  Account- 
ing Office,  containing  recommendations  con- 
cerning file  legislation  he  may  deem  neces- 
sary to  facilitate  the  prompt  and  accurate 
rendition  and  settlement  of  accounts,  and 
concernn;;  such  other  matters  relating  to 
the  receipt,  disbursement,  and  application 
of  public  funds  as  he  may  think  advisable. 
In  '■•uch  regular  report,  or  In  a  special  report 
at  any  time  when  Congress  is  In  session,  he 
shall  make  reccmmendatlons  looking  to 
gerater  economy  or  efficiency  In  public  ex- 
penditures." 

Moreover,  the  Budget  and  Accounting 
Procedures  Act  of  1950  states: 

"The  Comptroller  General  •  •  •  shall  pre- 
scribe the  principles,  standards,  and  related 
requirements  for  accounting  to  be  observed 
by  each  executive  agency  •   *   *." 

Thus  the  Job  of  developing  and  promulgat- 
ing uniform  cost  accounting  standards  is  en- 
tirely within  the  scope  of  his  charter. 

The  General  Accounting  Office,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  the  professional  ac- 
countants, and  the  defense  Industry  repre- 
sentatives, have  recommended  that  a  special 
board  be  e.nablished  In  the  executive  branch 
to  formulate  uniform  cost  accounting  stand- 
ards. The  board  would  Include  representa- 
tives from  industry,  from  the  accounting 
profession,  and  from  government. 

The  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee called  for  an  Independent  board  ap- 
pointed by  the  Comptroller  General  and 
chaired  by  him.  But  the  board,  not  the  GAO. 
would  have  responsibility  for  setting  the 
standards. 

I  do  not  agree  tha.t  it  Is  necessary  or  desir- 
able to  create  a  special  board  to  set  uniform 
accounting  standards — particularly  a  t>oard 
dominated  by  representatives  from  Industry 
and  Uie  accounting  profession.  I  believe  the 
Job  can  and  should  be  done  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  within  It.s  present  charter. 
However,  Congress  will  have  to  require  the 
GAO  to  do  so  and  that  Is  the  purpose  of  the 
legislation  you  are  considering  today. 

You  cannot  expect  industry  accountants  to 
put  the  public  interest  first  in  establishing 
uniform  co.st  accounting  standards. 

Neither  can  you  turn  this  Job  over  to  pub- 
lic accountants.  Despite  their  best  effort  at 
objectlrtty  and  professionalism,  public  ac- 
countants depend  on  Industry  for  their  liveli- 
hood. They  are  paid  by  industry  to  represent 
Indusitry,  and  unless  they  represent  Industry, 
their  services  will  not  be  retained.  After  a 
lifetime  of  working  In  this  environment,  pub- 
lic accountants  have  adopted  the  industry 
viewpoint.  "Whose  bread  I  eat.  his  song  I 
sing." 


Establishing  a  special  board  to  develop  uni- 
form cost  accounting  standards  is  a  good  way 
of  Insuring  that  notiilng  will  ever  get  accom- 
plished. In  aJl  likelihood  such  a  board  would 
end  up  representing  the  Industry  it  deals 
with,  rather  than  the  taxpaying  public,  as  is 
the  case  with  our  regulatory  agencies. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BROWN  OF  MICHI- 
GAN   TO    THE    COMMmEE    AMENDMENT 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Brown  of 
Michigan  to   the  committee  amendment. 

On  page  7.  line  2.  strike  all  after  "(a)" 
through  "General",  on  line  7,  and  Insert: 

"There  Is  established  a  Cost  Accounting 
Standards  Board  which  shall  be  independent 
of  the  executive  departments  consisting  of 
five  members  appointed  by  the  President." 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  will  not  take  a  great  deal  of  my 
colleagues'  time  in  explaining  this 
amendment  since  I  discussed  it  during 
the  general  debate, 

I  will  only  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
on  the  floor  that  which  is  very  ap- 
parent and  known  by  my  colleagues 
on  the  committee  and  that  is  that  all  of 
the  testimony  before  the  committee  was 
to  the  thrust  of  my  amendment,  that 
the  Co.st  Accounting  Standards  Board 
should  be  appointed  by  the  President  and 
be  an  independent  agency  within  the  ex- 
ecutive department. 

Even  the  Comptroller  General,  who 
is  certainly  the  adviser  to  the  Congress, 
urged  the  committee  to  adopt  the  ap- 
proach that  my  amendment  would  per- 
mit, and  that  is  a  Presidential  appoint- 
ment, rather  than,  as  the  bill  presently 
provides,  a  board  appointed  by  the  Comj^- 
troUer  General  and  cliaired  by  liim.  It 
was  the  Comptroller  General's  position, 
among  many  others,  that  he  is  not  in  as 
good  a  position  to  criticize  and  argue 
against  standards,  accounting  standards, 
if  he  has  beeii  one  who  has  been  very 
much  involved  in  their  promulgation.  He 
would  much  prefer  to  maintain  tlie  in- 
dependence that  he  presently  has  and 
to  bo  able  to  attack,  to  be  able  to  ad- 
vocate amendment,  modification,  et 
cetera,  of  those  regulations,  and  he  can 
do  it  best  by  not  having  participated 
in  their  promulgation. 

Thi.s  amendment  would  be  consistent 
with  the  testimony  before  the  commit- 
tee. It  is  consistent  with  basic  govern- 
m  ntil  policy.  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  P  ATM  AN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  hope  the  Members 
will  listen  to  what  I  have  to  say,  because 
the  amendment  is  a  very  important  one. 
We  have  it  written  in  th?  bill  that  this 
Board,  to  which  the  President  is  really 
opposed — he  does  not  want  any  kind  of 
board — but  this  Board  shall  be:  A  Cost- 
A.?counting  Standards  Board.  Many  peo- 
ple insist  that  this  provision  will  save 
$2  billion  a  year  if  we  have  this  Board. 
This  Board  shall  consist  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States, 
who  shall  serve  as  the  chairman.  We 
could  not  have  a  better  one.  And  four 


members  to  be  appointed  by  the  Comp- 
troller General.  Listen  to  this  language: 
Of  the  memliers  appointed  to  the  Board, 
two,  one  of  whom  shall  be  particularly 
knowledgeable  about  the  cost  accounting 
problems  of  small  business — 

It  is  very  important  that  small  busi- 
ness be  taken  care  of  in  this  bill,  and 
the  amendment  would  strike  out  that 
language,  strike  it  out  entirely.  Small 
business  would  be  protected.  An  expert 
would  be  there  to  protect  small 
business. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  advo- 
cates that  the  one  who  should  be  in 
charge  of  the  Board  should  be  the  Pres- 
ident, and  he  would  appoint  every  one 
of  the  members,  evei-y  one  of  them.  He 
does  not  even  want  the  Board,  It  has 
been  said  that  the  surgeon  who  wields 
the  knife  should  want  the  patient  to  live. 
Here  you  would  be  placing  in  charge  a 
surgeon  to  wield  a  knife  who  does  not 
want  the  patient  to  live.  Let  us  give 
small  business  a  fair  chance. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, wUl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  In  the  gen- 
tleman's statement  about  the  attitude  of 
the  President,  the  Chaii-man  is  quite  in- 
accurate. First,  I  do  not  think  the  gen- 
tleman can  point  to  any  significant 
statement  from  the  President  to  the  ef- 
fect that  he  is  opposed  to  the  cost  ac- 
counting standards  provisions  of  this 
bill.  Second,  the  language  referred  to  as 
being  stricken  is  not  stricken.  The  same 
language  that  is  In  the  chairman's  bill 
would  continue  to  be  there.  The  only 
diffe:ence  is  that  the  President  would 
appoint  the  Board  instead  of  the  Comp- 
troller General. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Oh,  no.  On  page  7.  line 
2,  the  amendment  would  strike  out  all 
after — a — through  "General"  in  line  7. 
That  is  the  part  that  the  gentleman  says 
was  not  stricken  out.  It  is  strickpn  out 
by  the  amendment.  Then  the  gentleman 
would  insert  something  that  takes  an 
aboutface  in  relation  to  what  is  intended 
by  this  law.  It  goes  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion and  takes  a  stab  at  small  business. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Am  I  confused,  or 
is  not  the  pui'pose  of  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  to  protect  the  legislative 
branch  of  Government? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Certainly,  the  gentle- 
man is  right. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  This  being  the  case 
then,  it  would  seem  to  me  it  would  be 
the  height  of  wisdom  to  allow  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  Government  to  control 
the  membership  of  this  Board  rather 
than  the  executive  branch  of  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  PATMAN,  And  may  I  say  that  the 
General  Accounting  Office  is  the  only  in- 
dependent agency  in  cur  Government. 
It  is  independent  of  th?  Executive,  and 
it  is  an  agency  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  If  the  gentleman 
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will  yield  further,  of  course,  the  Library 
of  Congress  falls  into  the  same  category. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes.  sir;  but  in  this  par- 
ticular case  involving  this  Board,  the 
General  Accounting  Office  is  absolutely 
independent. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mi-.  Chair- 
man, is  it  not  the  position  of  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  as  an  arm  of  the 
Congress  that  this  Board  should  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No.  This  Board  should 
be  appointed  as  we  reported  it  The  com- 
mittee passed  on  it.  It  is  a  good  amend- 
ment and  it  should  not  be  repealed  as 
would  be  done  by  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  would  like  the  Members  of  this 
House,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  understand  that 
what  we  are  talking  about  is  uniform 
cost  accounting  standards  which  must 
be  adhered  to  by  all  defense  contractors. 
Just  simply  saying  that  uniform  cost  ac- 
coimting  standards  are  something  we  all 
agree  with  really  does  not  help  to  solve 
the  problem.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
this  is  a  really  complex  matter. 

The  Comptroller  General  and  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  is  an  arm  of  the 
Congress.  They  have  actually  studied  this 
subject  of  uniform  cost  accounting 
standards  for  a  period  of  over  18  months. 
They  have  issued  a  report  consisting  of 
more  than  500  pages.  Yet  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  and  the  General  Accounting 
Office  after  this  extensive  study  have  not 
besn  able  to  recommend  uniform  cost 
accounting  standards. 

Keeping  in  mind  that  anything  which 
is  recommended  by  this  Cost  Accounting 
Standards  Board  has  to  be  reviewed,  has 
to  be  critiqued  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral and  General  Accounting  Office,  and 
the  Comptroller  General  has  made  the 
suggestion  that  this  Cost  Accounting 
Standards  Board  should  be  appointed  by 
the  President. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  starts  at  the  top 
of  page  7  and  runs  down  to  line  7.  It 
does  not  affect  in  any  way  the  specifica- 
tions which  follow  that  have  to  do  with 
the  type  of  people  who  will  compiise 
the  membership  of  this  board. 

Then,  if  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  is  adopted,  when 
the  Cost  Accounting  Standards  Board 
makes  its  report,  the  report  will  be  re- 
viewed by  the  Comptroller  General  and 
the  GAO,  and  they  feel  they  will  be  in 
a  better  position  to  make  an  impartial 
appraisal  of  the  recommended  imiform 
cost  accounting  standards  for  the  benefit 
of  this  Congress. 

So  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  is 
really  attempting  to  achieve  something 
which  the  Comptroller  General  has  rec- 
ommended in  the  hope  that  the  Cost 
Accounting  Standards  Board  will  be  able 
to  come  up  with  recommendations,  which 
to  date  the  Comptroller  General  and  the 
General  Accounting  Office  have  not  been 
able  to  produce. 


Mr.  Chairm.an,  I  urge  support  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  want  to  drag 
out  this  debate  any  longer  than  is  neces- 
sary, but  I  find  it  ab.'-olutely  necessary 
to  respond  to  the  statement  of  my  chair- 
man that  the  Grneral  Accounting  OflSce 
wanted  authority  to  administer  tliis 
board.  I  quote  from  Mr.  Staats,  the 
Comptroller  General  him.self,  in  his  te.s- 
timony  before  the  committee,  when  he 
said: 

We  question  whether  the  GAO  should  be- 
come deeply  involved  In  the  administration 
of  negotiated  contracts.  The  responsibility 
for  administration  of  contract-^  ■ncUid.n^ 
promulgating.  Interpreting,  and  adminis- 
tering cost-accounting  stand.".rds  seems 
basically  an  executive  branch  function. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  Mr.  Staats,  him- 
self, who  was  testifying  before  our  com- 
mittee. He  went  on  further  in  support  of 
the  position.  I  might  add,  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan.  Mr.  Brown,  and 
said: 

An  Independent  Board  appointed  by  the 
President  might  well  have  greater  prestige 
and  attract  more  capable  members.  It  could 
not  be  accused  or  having  any  bias  by  reason 
of  having  worked  on  the  feasibility  study  or 
any  preconceived  ideas  of  what  the  stand- 
ards should  be. 

Again,  that  is  a  statement  by  Mr, 
Staats.  the  Comptroller  General. 

Finally  let  me  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Committee  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Staats  in  which  he  agreed  with  Prof. 
Robert  N.  Anthony  of  Harvard  Business 
School: 

Yes,  I  think  this  Is  correct.  That  Is  the 
reason  we  came  to  the  conclusion  we  did  that 
an  independent  board  appointed  by  the 
President  made  up  of  both  executive  branch 
and  outside  representatives  would  be  a  better 
forum  for  this  type  of  matter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Staats  himself,  I  believe  the 
Committee  must  support  the  position  of 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Brown  I. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  vnl\  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
is  talking  about  where  it  was  proposed 
that  the  Commission  would  promulgate 
regulations.  Our  amendment  in  the  bill 
is  only  for  a  study  commission.  It  is  en- 
tirely different  from  what  the  gentle- 
man is  talking  about. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  sure  that  many  different  minds  can 
disagree  on  different  matters.  I  am 
afraid,  however,  that  the  Comptroller 
was  addressing  this  matter  at  the  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Brown)  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Brown  of 
Michigan)  there  were — ayes  47,  noes  55. 

Mr.  BR0"WN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  demand  tellers. 


Telleis  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  teller.^  Mr.  Ercwn  of 
Michigan  and  Mr.  Patt.ian. 

Ihe  committee  a^ain  divided,  and  the 
tel'e.s  repc'rted  that  the.e  were — ayes  73. 
noes  81. 

So  the  amendnient  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment,  as  an. ended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clei-k  wiU  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  II— COST  OF  LIVING 
STABILIZATION 
§  201.  Short  title 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Economic 
Stabilization  Act  of  1970". 
i  202.  Presidential  authority 

The  President  Is  authorized  to  Issue  such 
orders  and  regulations  as  he  may  deem  ap- 
propriate to  stabilize  prices,  rents,  wages, 
and  salaries  at  levels  not  less  than  those  pre- 
vailing on  May  25,  1970.  Such  orders  and 
regulations  may  provide  for  the  making  of 
such  of  such  adjustments  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  prevent  gross  Inequities. 
§  203.  Delegation 

The  President  may  delegate  the  perform- 
ance of  any  function  under  this  title  to  such 
officers,  departments,  and  agencies  of  the 
United  States  as  he  may  deem  appropriate. 
5  204.  Penalty 

Whoever    willfully    violates    any   order    or 
regulation    under   this   title   shall    be    fined 
not  more  than  $5,000. 
§  205.  Injunctions 

Whenever  it  appears  to  any  agency  of  the 
United  States,  authorized  by  the  President 
to  exercise  the  authority  contained  in  this 
section  to  enforce  orders  and  regulations 
issued  under  this  title,  that  any  p>erson  has 
engaged.  Is  engaged,  or  is  about  to  engage 
In  any  acts  or  practices  constituting  a  viola- 
tion of  any  regulation  or  order  under  this 
title.  It  may  In  Its  discretion  bring  an  action. 
In  the  projjer  district  court  of  the  United 
States  or  the  proper  United  States  cotirt  of 
any  territory  or  other  place  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  "of  the  United  States,  to  enjoin 
such  acts  or  practices,  and  upon  a  proper 
showing  a  permanent  or  temporary  Injunc- 
tion or  restraining  order  shall  be  granted 
without  bond.  Upon  application  of  the 
agency,  any  such  court  may  also  Issue  man- 
datory injunctions  commanding  any  person 
to  comply  with  any  regulation  or  order  under 
this  title. 
§  206.  Expiration 

The  authority  to  Issue  and  enforce  orders 
and  regulations  under  this  title  expires  at 
midnight  February  28.  1971,  but  such  expira- 
tion shall  not  aflTect  any  proceeding  under 
section  204  for  a  violation  of  any  such  order 
or  regulation,  or  for  the  punishment  for 
contempt  committed  In  the  violation  of  any 
Injunction  issued  under  section  205,  com- 
mitted prior  to  March  1,  1971. 

Mr.  PATMAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  title  II  be  dis- 
pensed with  and  that  the  title  be  printed 
in  the  Record  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT    OnrERED    BY    MR.    BLACKBURN 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offered  an  amendment. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  oRered  by  Mr.  Elackbuhn: 
On  page  10,  strike  out  lines  5  through  U 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"§  202.  Statutory  freeze 

■Prices,  rents,  wages,  arid  salaries  are  fro- 
zen at  the  levels  prevailing  on  May  25.  1970. 
The  President  shall  promulgate  orders  and 
regulations  to  carry  out  the  preceding  sen- 
tence. Such  orders  and  regulations  may  pro- 
vide for  the  m.iklng  of  such  adjustments  as 
m:iy  be  necessary  to  prevent  gross  in- 
eqult'e-:'  ". 

On  page  11,  after  line  17.  add  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 
"5  207.  Authorization   of  appropriations 

"There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  Sims  not  exceeding  $2,000,000,000  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  title." 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chriirman.  I 
think  the  chairman  of  my  committee 
would  agree  that  when  I  agree  with  his 
position  that  I  exerrise  every  vigor  in 
defending  his  petition,  and  in  like  man- 
ner. I  am  confident  that  the  chairman 
of  my  committee  would  not  feel  any 
lesser  of  me  if  I  use  an  equal  vigor  when 
I  conclude  that  his  position  i.s  in  error. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  particular  title, 
title  n.  is  the  biggest  political  charade 
that  has  been  exposed  to  the  American 
public  since  my  entry  into  public  life. 

Mr.  Chairm.an.  the  charade  in  this 
title  shows  on  the  face  of  the  tit'.e  itself 
in  two  instances.  It  reveals,  first  of  all. 
that  this  authority  would  expire  in  Feb- 
ruary of  next  year,  which  means  for  all 
practii^al  purposes  it  could  not  exist  for 
more  than  6  months. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  second  Errievous 
deficiency  in  the  title  shows  that  there 
are  no  funds  authorized  for  the  Presi- 
dent if  he  chooses  to  implement  wage 
and  price  controls.  And.  to  draw  the 
analogy  that  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee drew,  we  provide  the  President 
with  a  shoteun  in  the  corner  but  we  have 
not  provided  the  President  with  any 
shells  for  his  shotgun.  So,  we  would  be 
sending  the  President  out  to  defend  the 
castle  with  an  unloaded  shotgun. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  what 
would  happen  and  exercise  a  little  com- 
mon-^cnsc.  Let  us  review  a  little  of  the 
history'  of  wage  and  price  controls. 

How  in  'ho  name  of  common'^cnse.  Mr. 
Chairman,  cou'd  the  President  imple- 
ment in  6  months  a  program  dealing 
with  an  estimated  S12  to  $14  million 
wages  and  prices  throughout  this  coun- 
try? During  World  War  II  when  we  had 
wage  and  price  controls  there  were  em- 
ployed ?eve;ai  hundred";  of  thousands 
of  employees  invclvin'j  enormous  ex- 
penditures. Today  those  expenditures 
for  the  -ame  type  of  administration  ar. 
during  World  War  II  would  run  between 
$1  and  .51.5  billion  per  year. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  am  doing 
is  saying  to  the  gentlemen  on  both  sides 
of  the  ai.-;le  wlio  really  believe  that  wage 
and  price  controls  are  the  answer  to  our 
country's  economi?  ills,  to  stand  up  and 
be  counted  and  vote  for  mandatory  wage 
and  price  controls.  However.  I  say  this, 
they  really  do  not  want  them.  Through 
th.e  offeriirg  of  this   amendment   I  am 


giving  them  the  opportunity  to  vote  for 
them  if.  as  I  say,  they  really  want  them. 
But,  Mr.  Chairman,  they  are  playing 
political  gamesmanship.  They  want  to 
reap  whatever  benefits  they  can  from 
this  situation  but  at  the  same  time  they 
do  not  want  to  assume  any  of  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  disruption  of  our  Na- 
tion's economy  and  the  inconvenience 
and  the  trouble  it  will  cause  our  citizens 
throughout  the  land. 

Mr.  Chairman,  such  hypocrisy  must  be 
exposed  for  what  it  is  and  that  is  the 
reason  for  my  amendment. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Speaker. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
I  under.-:and  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  it  would 
provide  for  mandatory  controls.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCOR\L'\CK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  ask  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
if  he  has  conferred  with  the  President 
of  the  United  States  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  President  favors  mandatory  con- 
trols? 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
will  state  to  the  distinguished  Speaker 
that  I  have  not,  but  my  understanding  is 
that  the  President  does  not  want  man- 
datory wage  and  price  controls. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  President  does 
not  want  mandatory  wage  and  price  con- 
trols? 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  And  we  Democrats 
are  giving  the  President  the  discretion- 
arj'  power  to  meet  the  terrible  situation 
that  exists  in  the  country,  the  question 
of  inflation,  if  he  desires  to  do  so. 

The  gentleman  from  Georgia  a  mo- 
ment ago  said  that  he  did  not  himself 
favor  mandatory-  controls:  is  that  right? 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  gentleman  al- 
so used  the  word  "hypocrisy."  I  do  not 
like  to  use  that  word.  But  certainly  the 
gentleman,  when  he  said  he  personally 
is  opposed  to  mandatory  wage  and  price 
controls,  and  then  offers  the  amendment 
that  he  has,  if  I  were  arguing  a  case  to 
a  jury  I  would  say  that  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  is  markedly  inconsistent. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  observations  you  have  made. 
And,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  am  doing  is 
giving  you  Democrats  the  opportunity  to 
stand  up  and  vote  for  these  controls  if 
you  honestly  want  them,  because  the 
President  says  he  v.-ill  not  use  and  does 
not  want  wage  and  price  controls. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further'' 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  yield  further  to 
the  distinguished  Speaker. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairm.an,  I 
would  state  to  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia that  it  is  very  nice  for  the  gentleman 
to  do  so,  but  being  Democrats  I  believe  we 
arc  quite  capable,  in  spite  of  all  of  our 
diilerences  that  exist  at  times,  of  taking 
care  of  ourselves,  and  we  appreciate  the 


concern  of  the  gentleman,  but  v.e  doubt 
very  much  the  sincerity  with  which  the 
amendment  is  offered  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  We  will  be  able  to 
coimt  that  sincerity  in  numbers  in  just 
a  moment,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman fiom  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  says  there  is 
a  terrible  situation  in  this  countiT,  yet 
in  this  hybrid  bill  that  is  offered  here  to- 
day, under  the  euphonious  title  "Cost  of 
Living  Stabilization,"  not  a  dime  is  pro- 
vided in  order  to  facilitate  puuing  this 
thing  in  operation. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  mentioning  that 
point. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  situaticn  is  so  ter- 
rible, why  did  the  sponsors  not  put  in  a 
dollar  or  two? 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  appreciate  the 
observations  made  by  the  gentleman.  I 
think  it  is  important  to  note  that  the 
Democrat-controlled  Congress  normally 
will  very  generously  provide  funds  for 
every  program,  but  not  for  this  one. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  'WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  understand,  I  think, 
the  motive  behind  the  amendment  which 
has  been  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  i  Mr.  Blackburn  i  . 

I  think  also  that  the  majority  ought  to 
fish  or  cut  bait  on  whether  they  think 
wage  and  price  controls  are  necessary,  or 
they  are  not.  It  seems  ludicrous  to  me 
that  the  m.ajority  would  v/ant  to  sive  the 
President  of  the  United  States  this 
power,  but  at  the  same  time  not  provide 
any  money  for  that  purpose,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  »Mr.  Gross)  has  just 
pointed  out. 

But  as  I  mentioned  earlier  concerning 
the  questionnaires  which  I  mailed  to  the 
constituents  in  my  district,  and  on  which 
I  placed  the  question  as  to  whether  they 
would  favor  the  imposition  of  mandatory 
wase  and  price  controls,  and  on  which 
11.236  replies  came  back.  37  percent  of 
the  people  who  responded  said  yes.  and 
63  percent  said  no.  I  therefore  urge  de- 
feat of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment,  and 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
Committee.  I  for  one  would  like  to  set 
aside  the  notion  that  anybody  here, 
esoecially  myself,  is  reacting  to  what 
some  have  called  partisan  efforts  today. 
There  is  nothing  partisan  about  what  I 
have  to  say.  or  what  I  am  going  to  do. 
I  have  walked  across  this  ai.sle  and  voted 
with  mv  Republican  friends  on  about  as 
manv  occasions  in  the  91st  Congress  as 
anvbodj-.  and  also  in  prenou?  Congresses 
when  we  had  a  Democratic  President  and 
Congress,  as  any  Member  in  this  Cham- 
ber—and I  think  the  Members  know  that. 
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I  intend  when  I  think  it  best,  to  continue     not  do  anything  in  the  world  except  to 
doing  so.  provide  to  the  President  of  the  United 

Mv  position  with  regard  to  wage  and     States   yours   and   mine   the   authority, 

.     .        . :„^„„.t    ^j^jj     jj  Yie  wants  it.  to  do  something  further 

about  controlling  inflation  and  invoking, 
if  he  thinks  it  is  necessarv',  wage  and 
price  controls.  He  is  not  required  to  do 


price  controls  has  been  consistent 
it  remains  consistent.  I  have  felt  for  quite 
some  time  that  wage  and  price  controls 
were  needed  if  we  were  going  to  save  the 
economy  of  this  country 


sales.  We  have  done  it  in  foreign  aid.  We 
have  done  it  in  so  many  other  areas,  I 
submit  to  you  that  we  can  do  it  right  here 
and  not  infringe  on  the  authority  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  had 
asked  me  to  yield. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  The  gentleman 
had  stated  that  the  May  25  date  becomes 
the  date  of  the  freeze  on  wages  and 
prices.  If  the  gentleman  has  read  the 


anything.  I  admit  he  inherited  a  mess, 

Politically  unpopular,  though  it  was,  3     but  we  must  help  him  find  answers, 
years  ago  this  fall  I  took  a  public  posi-         It  provides  wages  and  price  controls  at 
tion  for  wage  and  price  controls,  it  was     levels  not  less  than  those  prevailing  on 
necessary  in  my  opinion  I  said  if  we  were     May  25.  Why  last  May  25?  So  that  fear 
eoing  to  dampen  the  fires  of  inflation     will  not  be  cast  upon  the  waters  and  on     bill,  he  will  have  noted  that  nothing  is 
before  damage  was  done  to  the  economy     wages  and  prices  and  will  not  make  them     done  by  the  May  25  date  except  freeze 
of  this  country  that  we  could  not  undo,     go  up — and  wages  and  prices  cannot  go 

I  believe  now  that  I  was  right  and  I 
think  my  case  is  even  stronger  now  than 
it  was  then.  Events  since  then  have  borne 
me  out.  Wase  and  price  controls  must 
go  hand  in  hand.  You  cannot  have  one 
without  the  other. 

But  I  am  opposed  to  mandatory  con- 
trols being  placed  into  operation  by  the 
legislative  branch  because  of  the  history 
of  past  wage  and  price  controls. 

Think  with  me  for  a  moment  and  you 
will  recall  that  never  in  the  history  of  this     United  States  to  im.plement  and  help  con 
country  have  we  had  wage  and  price  con-     '""' ''" '^         i- .-,«„..—  ..rx..  .i„„ 

trols  except  during  a  time  of  war— and 
who  would  deny  that  this  is  not  a  time 
of  war? 

Never  in  the  history  of  this  counti-y 
have  we  in  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government  ever  invoked  wage  and  price 
controls.  We  have  never  done  more  than 
to  provide  the  discretionary  tools  that 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
could  utilize  in  invoking  wage  and  price 
controls. 

It  would  be  difflcult,  I  admit,  even  now 
divided  as  we  are  to  make  wage  and  price 
controls  work.  It  never  has  been  easy  and 
it  never  will.  But  the  decision  we  have 
to  make  is  whether  or  not  we  want  to  let 
inflation  continue  to  run  rampant  with- 
out providini  the  maximum  in  the  way  of 
tools  to  control  it. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  <Mr.  An- 
derson* earlier  today  said  there  was  no 
simUarity  and  that  the  conditions  were 
in  no  way  the  same  now  as  they  were 
during  World  War  II  when  this  country 
was  spending  50  percent  of  its  gross  na- 
tional product  on  the  war.  I  submit  the 
gentleman  is  exactly  right. 

But  I  say  to  you  in  all  sincerity  that 
he  has  made  the  greatest  argument  in 
the  world  for  standby  wage  and  price 
controls.  The  situation  is  not  the  same. 
We  have  inflation  now.  which  we  did  not 
have  then — because  we  do  not  have  wage 
and  price  controls  now.  We  dampened  the 
fires  of  inflation  and  we  prevented  the 
fires  of  inflation  from  fanning  out  into 
open  flame  during  World  War  II  because 
we  in  time  took  the  preventive  action 
that  we  needed  to  invoke  wage  and  price 
controls. 

Well,  the  result  of  not  having  done  it 
before  now  is  that  inflation  is  running 
rampant  in  this  country.  As  a  further 
result,  you  will  have  to  agree,  the  growth 
rate  of  personal  income  exceeds  the 
growth  rate  of  increased  productivity — 
and  inflation  marches  on. 

Then,  what  does  this  particular  bill 
do?  Look  at  page  10  of  the  bill.  It  does 


up. 

They  are  retroactive  back  to  this  date — 
to  expire  on  Februaiw  28,  1971.  Why?  Be- 
cause it  will  give  the  new  Congress  a 
change  to  reevaluate  what  the  circum- 
stances are.  and  do  something  else  if 
.'something  else  is  needed  at  that  time. 

But  this  being  an  election  year,  the 
Congress  being  out  of  session  for  a  while 
this  fall,  this  will  be  just  a  tool  and  not  a 
total   answer  for  the  President  of   the 


trol  the  fires  of  inflation  if  he  chooses  and 
only  if  he  chooses. 

If  he  does  not  want  to  use  it,  he  does 
not  have  to  use  it.  I  will  say  to  you.  sim- 
ply this,  if  he  does  not  want  to  employ 
standby  controls,  he  certainly  does  not 
want  mandatory  controls. 

Have  you  read  yesterday  morning's 
paper?  All  the  economic  indicators  indi- 
cate that  we  have  been  fanning  the  fires 
of  inflation  and  that  inflation  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  pronounced  and  we 
are  having  more  and  more  difficulty  than 
we  had  anticipated.  Reliable  indexes 
continue  to  increase. 

Yes,  I  say  to  you  that  standby  con- 
trols, even  mandatory  controls,  would  not 
be  the  full  answer  but  it  would  be  an- 
other tool  in  his  arsenal  of  weapons,  that 
he  could  employ  if  he  thought  them  nec- 
essary to  fight  inflation. 

Tills  is  not  a  brand  new  tool.  It  is  an 
unused  one. 

Answer  me  this  question,  if  you  will. 
This  has  to  do  with  the  trade  bill  that  is 
being  considered  in  the  Hou.sc  Committee 
on  'Ways  and  Means  which  gives  the 
President  discretionary  authority  to  in- 
voke import  quotas. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  do  not  intend  to  object,  but  I  do 
wish  to  give  warning  now  that,  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  no  one  will  get  more  than 
5  minutes  after  this  opportunity  is  given. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  is  recognized  for  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  If  it  is  all  right  in 
the  trade  bill  now  being  considered  by 
the  Hou.se  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  to  allow  the  President  discretion- 
ary authority  under  the  triggering  device 
being  devised  there  to  control  the  import 
of  textiles  and  other  goods  into  this 
countrj-,  my  friends,  is  it  not  appropriate 
to  give  him  this  consideration  to  let  him 
have  this  discretionary  authority  here 
as  well?   We  have  done  it  in  militarj- 


prices  and  wages  at  a  level  not  lower 
than  they  were  on  that  date.  It  has  ab- 
solutely no  efficacy  toward  control  of  in- 
flation, and,  there  is  no  efficacy  to  the 
bill  because  there  is  no  money  pro\-ided 
to  administer  its  provision  and  no  time 
for  implem^entation.  If  you  want  to  be 
honest  in  this  bill,  why  do  you  not  put 
in  the  important  November  date  that 
you  are  aiming  at  by  this  legislation? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  do  want  to  be  honest 
about  it.  and  I  think  a  retroactive  date 
i.:.  absolutely  necessaiT  because  it  will 
prevent  a  further  surge  of  wages  and 
prices  in  the  future  if  the  fear  is  created 
that  wage  and  price  control  will  result 
from  the  discretionaiw  authority  pro- 
vided here.  There  is  no  margin  date 
but  it  must  be  retroactive. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment, 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
Committee.  I,  like  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana,  want  to  make  it  amply  clear 
that  I  am  for  this  title  II  becau.se  I  think 
it  is  the  best  choice.  I  think  the  Presi- 
dent is  in  a  much  better  position  to 
administer  wage  and  price  guidelines 
than  is  the  Congress.  But  I  want  to  say 
here  and  now  that  if  we  give  him  this 
authority  and  he  does  not  exercise  it 
within  a  reasonable  time.  I.  for  one, 
would  be  willing  to  vote  on  the  floor  of 
this  House  for  the  House  and  for  the 
Senate  to  impose  such  a  wage  and  price 
freeze  with  guidelines  to  follow.  I  am 
wilUng  to  do  that  because  I  think  it  is 
essential  that  it  be  done. 

I  am  also  willing  today  to  vote  for 
an  amendment  which  would  add  a  rea- 
sonable amount  of  money  so  that  the 
President  could  properly  administer  this 
kind  of  program,  because  I  think  it  is 
essential  that  it  be  done  and  that  it  be 
done  now. 

Let  me  show  the  Members  of  the 
House  something  which  I  received  re- 
cently from  a  constituent  of  mine.  It 
is  a  short  note  which  states,  "Is  this 
what  we,  as  .small  businesses,  have  to 
look  forward  to?"  I  will  show  the  article 
to  which  the  note  refers  to  the  Members 
of  the  House.  It  is  an  ad  in  my  local 
newspaper. 

I  want  Members  of  the  House  to  know 
that  this  is  the  type  of  thing  that  hap- 
pens all  o\er  the  Putet  Sound  area  to- 
day, and  it  is  happening  because  of  the 
economic  and  fiscal  policies  of  this  ad- 
ministration. That  is  a  clever  ad.  hut  it 
is  also  a  tragic  commentaiT  on  the  type 
of  thing  that  is  happening  to  all  of  us; 
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to  business,  t-o  labor,  to  the  common 
people  of  this  Nation  today. 

President  Nixon  took  office  promising 
us  to  fight  the  twin  ills  of  inflation  and 
recession.  I  submit  to  you  that  he  has 
offered  an  ingenious  compromise:  both 
at  once.  We  are  experiencing  both  of 
these  today.  Evei-ything  that  should  be 
going  up  is  going  down,  and  everything 
that  should  be  going  down  is  going  up. 
The  cost-of-living  is  up  at  an  annual 
rate  of  a'.most  6  percent,  unemployment 
is  up  by  almost  60  percent,  the  stock 
market  is  down  by  some  S300  billion,  300 
points  on  the  Dow-Jones  and  housing 
starts  are  down  55  percent. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  not  blaminj  just  this  administration. 
If  we  are  going  to  be  honest,  we  have  to 
blame  cveiybody,  including  ourselves,  for 
this  problem. 

Ml-.  MKED3.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
quite  willing  to  do  that,  but  I  say  we  have 
to  have  some  answers  to  the  type  of  thing 
that  is  occurring  in  the  United  States 
today.  I  am  not  accusing  the  administra- 
tion of  bad  faith  with  regard  to  this.  I 
know  they  inherited  a  difficult  problem, 
the  problem  of  trying  to  fight  inflation.  I 
do  not  accuse  the  administration  for  1 
minute  of  bad  faith,  but  I  accuse  them 
of  bad  judgment  in  the  type  of  fiscal 
policies  u-hich  they  are  undertaking. 
They  maintain  that  they  can  fight  in- 
flation in  this  Nation  with  high  interest 
rates  and  tight  money.  I  have  heard  this 
policy  called  Nixonomics,  or  deceleration 
of  the  economy,  as  well  as  many  other 
things,  but  no  matter  what  we  call  it 
and  how  we  cut  it,  what  it  really  amoimts 
to  is  calculated  unemployment. 

In  the  Puget  Sound  area  unemploy- 
ment has  gone  from  3.2  when  President 
Nixon  was  elected  to  almost  10  percent 
today.  The  aerospace  industry,  housing, 
construction,  and  wood  products  indus- 
tries have  sufifered  incredible  retarda- 
tion. 

All  of  this  has  been  done  in  the  name 
of  controlling  inflation — a  commend- 
able goal — but  inflation  has  not  been 
halted.  Indeed  it  has  been  accelerated 
imder  the  policies  of  the  administration. 
The  cost  of  this  inflation,  high  interest, 
and  recession  is  almost  beyond  belief: 

Higher-interest  rates  in  the  past  18 
months  are  costing  us  between  $5  and  $8 
billion  additional  each  year  in  serving 
our  national  debt. 

Inflation  has  added  a  $100  billion  an- 
nual factor  to  our  gross  national  product 
and  is  costing  untold  suffering  to  our 
elderly  and  others  on  fixed  incomes. 

The  slowdown  in  our  economy  is  cost- 
ing us  $55  billion  annually  .4,n  productiv- 
ity. This  amount  alone  wouldsield  an 
additional  $5.5  billion  in  FecJeraTtaxes. 

The  necessity  of  imposing  wage  and 
price  restraints  constitutes  a  difficult  al- 
ternative— but  we  must  nave  an  alter- 
native to  policies  which  ire  costing  this 
Nation  billions  of  dollars  in  inflation  tax, 
lost  productivity,  lost  tax  base,  and  high 
interest.  And  the  real  cost  does  not  show 


on  the  financial  balance  sheets — that  is 
the  loss  of  savings,  potential,  and  aspira- 
tions of  millions  of  Americans. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  (Mr.  Meeds) 
the  fact  that  interest  rates  today  are 
high  because  there  is  such  great  com- 
petition for  every  available  American 
dollar.  Because  of  the  deficit  spending 
for  which  the  gentleman  has  been  vot- 
ing for  many  years,  our  Treasuiy  De- 
partment is  soaking  up  all  of  the  money 
in  sight  in  an  effort  to  refinance  matur- 
ing Federal  obligations  that  we  cannot 
pay  off.  When  we  have  the  Treasury  De- 
partment in  the  money  market  paying 
7^8  percent  to  8  percent  to  borrow 
money,  there  is  not  any  money  left  over 
for  business  or  anybody  else. 

Jast  this  week  in  the  other  body,  rec- 
ognizing the  fact  that  businesses  cannot 
borrow  money  today,  a  Member  of  the 
other  body  introduced  legislation  provid- 
ing for  $5  billion  in  Government  guaran- 
teed loans  for  business. 

The  gentleman  from  Washington  also 
said  if  the  President  does  not  use  con- 
trols which  we  would  give  him  under  ti- 
tle II,  the  gentleman  is  in  favor  of  voting 
for  mandatory  wage  and  price  controls. 
I  say  to  the  gentleman  that  this  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  gives  the  gentleman  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  this  today. 

Also,  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  'Mr.  Waggonner)  made  the 
statement  he  is  against  mandatory  con- 
trols. At  the  same  time,  I  submit  for  his 
consideration  on  page  10,  section  202, 
we  are  giving  the  President  the  powder 
to  use  mandatory  controls. 

I  would  also  say  if  any  Member  of 
this  House  really  believes  that  wage  and 
price  controls  right  now  are  the  answer 
to  our  economic  woes,  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Black- 
burn) gives  that  opportunity. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  the  record  will  reflect  what  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  said  is  that 
he  was  against  the  Congress  doing  it, 
and  that  it  should  be  a  tool  provided  by 
the  Congress  to  be  utilized  by  the  Presi- 
dent, as  has  always  been  done  before. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  understand  the  gen- 
tleman to  say  he  was  against  manda- 
tory controls. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  intend  to  support  this 
amendment  because  I  think  it  is  about 
time  that  this  Congress  started  reflecting 
a  little  responsibility.  I  am  tired  of  hear- 
ing gentlemen  primarily  from  the  other 
side  criticize  the  abdication  of  authority 
and  responsibility  by  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  international  affairs. 

I  am  equally  critical  and  I  am  sure  the 
electorate  wiU  be  equally  critical  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  abdicating  Its 


responsibility  and  its  authority  with  re- 
spect to  the  domestic  issue  which  is  as 
closely  related  to  the  warmaking  power 
of  the  President  as  could  possibly  be. 

Let  us  put  our  money  where  our 
mouths  are.  Are  we  for  responsible  rep- 
resentation in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  are  we  against  it? 

I  have  an  amendment  which  I  will 
offer  which  will  give  the  House  and  the 
Congress  an  opportunity  to  retain  some 
of  that  authority,  some  of  that  respon- 
sibility, and  I  hope  this  body  will  adopt 
it,  but.  pending  adoption  of  my  amend- 
ment. I  intend  to  support  this. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  'Mr.  Blackburn). 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  refused 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Reuss»  there 
were — ayes  9,  noes  61. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    rUCINSKI 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pvcinski:  On 
page  10,  line  8.  after  "wages,"  insert  "Interest 
rates,". 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  this  amendment 
because  I  believe  that  %e  cannot  effec- 
tively address  ourselves  to  the  problem 
of  inflation  unless  we  include  in  our  ef- 
forts stand-by  powers  to  deal  with  the 
high  cost  of  money. 

If  my  amendment  is  adopted,  section 
202  would  read : 

The  President  Is  authorized  to  Issue  such 
orders  and  regulations  as  he  may  deem  ap- 
propriate to  stabilize  prices,  rents,  wages. 
Interest  rates,  and  salaries  at  levels  not  less 
than  those  prevailing  on  May  25,  1970. 

I  am  merely  adding  to  the  existing 
language  in  the  bill  the  words  "interest 
rates." 

Under  the  proposal  before  us  today, 
the  President  would  have  standby  powers 
to  stabilize  prices,  rents,  wages,  and 
salaries. 

It  occurs  to  me,  that  the  wage  earner 
in  this  country  should  not  be  the  in- 
dividual who  must  carry  the  full  burden 
of  inflation.  Obviously,  wages  play  a  role 
in  the  upward  spiral,  but  I  do  not  believe 
it  would  be  fair  to  blame  the  wage  earner 
alone. 

Nor  do  I  believe  that  we  ought  to  pen- 
alize the  businessman  by  freezing  his 
prices  when  he,  too,  is  caught  in  a  price- 
cost  squeeze  which  he  must  reflect  on 
prices  to  his  customers. 

Nor  do  I  believe  that  the  property 
owner;  the  man  who  owns  a  six-flat  in 
my  District  and  is  caught  in  a  spiral  of 
rising  costs,  shotdd  be  the  only  one  to 
pay  for  inflation  by  freezing  his  rents. 

Each  of  these  is  a  contributing  factor 
and  must  be  dealt  with,  but  it  occurs 
to  me  that  we  cannot  effectively  deal 
with  the  totality  of  the  problem  until 
we  also  address  ourselves  to  the  high  cost 
of  money. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  this 
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committee  has  stated  on  a  number  of 
occasions  here  in  the  House,  that  under 
prevailing  interest  rates  in  America,  a 
family  will  have  paid  $58,000  in  principal 
and  interest  on  a  $22,000  home  before  the 
mortgage  is  finally  paid  off. 

We  know,  for  instance,  that  85  per- 
cent of  Americans  purchase  their  auto- 
mobiles on  time  payments,  usually  spread 
over  a  pericd  of  36  months.  The  increased 
interest  ratv»  on  the  cost  of  financing  this 
automobile  mortgage  must  be  considered 
in  the  total  price  of  the  product  to  the 
auto  purchaser. 

Mention  has  been  made  here  of  deficit 
spending,  and  the  fact  that  Government 
deficits  contribute  to  inflation.  Surely, 
no  one  will  quarrel  with  that,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  the  $2 '2  billion  deficit 
which  President  Nixon  experienced  in 
fiscal  1970  was  not  only  the  result  of 
Congress  going  beyond  his  request  for 
funds.  This  $2 "2  billion  deficit  occurred 
because  earnings  for  fiscal  1970  did  not 
come  up  to  the  President's  expectations 
and  reduced  earnings  resulted  in  reduced 
revenue  into  the  Treasury. 

Earlier  today,  the  majority  leader  of 
the  other  body,  said  that  Congress  will 
reduce  the  President's  budget  request  by 
$6'2  billion  in  fiscal  1971.  And  even  with 
this  anticipated  reduction,  administra- 
tion economists  are  predicting  another 
deficit  in  1971.  This  deficit  will  occur  not 
because  of  over  spending  by  Congress, 
but  because  of  the  deplorable  state  of  the 
Nation's  economy  when  earnings  con- 
tinue to  slide  downward  and  anticipated 
revenues  are  just  not  coming  into  the 
national  treasury  at  the  rate  projected 
by  the  President  when  he  submitted  his 
budget  for  1971.  Ours  is  a  consumer-debt 
nation.  The  cost  of  money  is  a  funda- 
mental part  of  inflationary  spirals  and  no 
one  can  attempt  to  deny  that. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Kennedy  re- 
cently said  that  interest  rates  are  coming 
down.  We  pray  that  this  statement  is  cor- 
rect and  we  hope  that  will  continue  to  be 
correct.  If,  indeed,  the  interest  rates  are 
coming  dowTi  as  Mr.  Kennedy  claims, 
then  the  President  will  never  have  to  use 
the  amendment  I  am  offering  today.  The 
President  will  not  have  to  use  the  standby 
powers  we  are  giving  him  in  this  language 
as  regards  interest  rates.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  Kennedy  is  not  correct  and 
the  interest  spiral  continues,  my  amend- 
ment would  give  the  President  the  right 
to  freeze  interest  rates  at  not  less  than 
those  prevailing  on  May  25  of  this  year. 
In  other  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  interest 
rates  go  below  the  May  25,  1970  level, 
fine,  they  can  keep  going  down  as  much 
as  possible  with  no  interference  from 
the  White  House.  But  it  is  only  if  they 
should  keep  going  up  that  the  President 
could  use  his  powers  imder  this  act  to 
freeze  them  at  the  May  25,  1970  level. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  honestly  believe  that 
if  there  is  to  be  fair  play  in  trying  to  ad- 
dress ourselves  to  this  horrible  problem 
of  inflation,  we  must  not  only  look  at 
prices,  rents,  wages,  and  salaries,  but  we 
also  mu,'-,t  lock  at  interest  rates  which,  in 
my  judgment,  constitute  one  of  the  most 
serious  contributing  factors  toward  in- 
flation. 


It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  hope  the 
chairman  of  this  distinguished  Com- 
mittee will  accept  my  amendment  so 
that  the  President  will  then  have  very 
broad  powers  to  deal  with  inflation  on 
a  number  of  significant  economic  fix)nts 
at  the  same  time.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  amendm.ent. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  have  conferred  with 
several  of  my  colleagues  on  the  commit- 
tee, and  we  are  ready  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Clia;rman,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  'Mr.  Pucinskii. 

The  amendm.ent  was  agreed  10. 

AMENDMENT  OrFERED  EY   MR.   WVLIE 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  oJTered  by  Mr.  Wylie:  On 
page  10.  strike  line  1  and  all  that  follows 
through  page  11.  line  17. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
support  the  amendment  of  H.R.  17880. 
If  there  is  anything  this  Nation  does  not 
need  it  is  another  morass  of  bureaucracy, 
trying  to  implement  unwanted  and  un- 
needed  wage-price  controls. 

The  President  correctly  points  out  that 
wage  and  price  controls  only  postpone  a 
day  of  reckoning — and  in  so  doing,  rob 
every  American  of  a  very  important  part 
of  his  freedom. 

If  we  only  look  at  the  history  of  past 
wage  and  price  control  actions,  we  have 
reason  enough  to  avoid  them  now.  In 
1969,  President  Johnson's  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  rejected  such  con- 
trols. 

I  submit  that  in  a  period  when  the 
number  of  Americans  with  jobs  is  the 
highest  in  history,  and  in  a  period  when 
the  average  real  income  of  Americans  is 
higher  than  ever  before,  we  are  not  in 
"the  extreme  emergency"  to  which  the 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
refer. 

Furthermore,  history  shows  that  such 
controls  can  be  enforced  only  by  an  army 
of  bureaucrats,  and  we  do  not  need  such 
an  army. 

This  bill  authorizes  standby  controls 
for  6  months  with  no  money. 

Chester  Bowles,  who  directed  the  Of- 
fice of  Price  Administration  from  1943 
to  1946,  says  price  controls  would  be  "a 
dreadful  mistake  today."  In  an  interview- 
last  month  he  noted  that  the  controls 
were  authorized  In  1942 — but  it  took 
until  the  spring  of  1943  before  they  be- 
came effective.  Redtape  was  everywhere. 
The  standard  joke  during  World  War  II 
was  that  Lincoln  needed  only  267  words 
for  his  Gettysburg  Address,  but  it  took 
OPA  22,000  words  to  establish  the  price 
for  a  head  of  cabbage. 

During  the  Korean  war,  sellers  had  to 
compute  their  own  ceilings — ^based  on 


average  prices  in  the  week  preceding  the 
freeze  order.  The  inequities  become  obvi- 
ous when  you  realize  that  some  stores 
may  have  been  conducting  sales — 
and  some  others  may  have  just  raised 
prices.  Other  stores  were  dealing  in  sea- 
sonal items.  What  happened?  Retail  out- 
lets frequently  just  changed  a  product 
enough  to  make  it  qualify  as  a  new- 
item — subject  to  a  new  ceiling. 

Inequities  were  bound  to  result — and 
did. 

In  his  statement  of  November  9.  1946, 
terminating  wage  and  price  controls, 
then  President  Harry  Truman  said  that 
the  administration  of  price  control  "is 
an  extraordinarily  difficult  and  complex 
business — and  it  can  work  successfully 
only  if  the  people  generally  give  it  their 
support." 

And  in  this  connection,  Mr.  Truman 
noted: 

Industry  has  sought  the  removal  of  price 
controls  while  labor  has  sought  removal  of 
control  of  uagcs.  Both  have  insisted  that  re- 
moval of  these  controls  would  lead  to  In- 
creased production  and  fewer  work  stoppages. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opix)sition  to  the  amendment 
and  in  support  of  title  II  of  H.R.  17880 
which  provides  the  President  with 
standby  wage-price  controls.  Our  econ- 
omy is  tormented  today  by  three  concur- 
rent delemmas — recession,  inflation,  and 
stagnation.  Whether  you  call  it  a  "mini- 
recession."  a  "misdirecession."  a  "severe 
retardation"  or  the  old  "rolling-read- 
justment"— real  GNP  has  failed  to  rise 
in  the  last  two  successive  quarters.  Most 
economists  agree  that  economic  slug- 
gishness and  growing  economic  slack 
will  be  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  rest 
of  1970,  and  our  GNP  gap  will  grow- 
sharply — at  an  annual  loss  of  produc- 
tion of  around  $40  billion.  In  other 
words,  the  continuation  of  unduly  re- 
strictive policies  runs  the  risk  of  letting 
as  much  as  $1  billion  a  week  of  American 
productive  potential  run  to  waste. 

Although  the  unemployment  rate 
abated  slightly  in  June,  the  unemploy- 
ment picture  is  still  weakening — and  the 
human  costs  of  unemployment  continue 
to  rise.  Most  economists  testifying  before 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee — JEC — 
last  week  during  the  mid-year  economic 
review  argued  that  if  we  do  not  move  to 
a  more  expansionist  policy,  unemploy- 
ment will  rise  substantially  tliis  year  to 
a  peak  of  around  6  percent,  which 
means,  in  human  terms,  820,000  more 
Americans  unable  to  find  iobs  than  there 
are  today.  These  figures  of  course  do  not 
reflect  the  concentration  of  joblessness. 
One  need  only  be  reminded  that  at  our 
4.7  percent  current  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment— blacks  experienced  over  twice 
that  rate  and  for  black  teenagers  it's  a 
staggering  34  percent  unemployed. 

The  specter  of  inflation  continues 
simultaneotisly  to  haunt  the  Americsoi 
consumer.  Yesterday,  w-e  were  presented 
with  the  depressing  news  that  the  whole- 
sale price  index  jumped  0.5  percent — its 
largest  1 -month  increase  in  6  months. 
The  cost  of  living  index  continues  to  rise, 
it  takes  a  heavy  toll  in  economic  distor- 
tion and  inequity. 
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This  is  a  strange  set  of  circumstances 
for  anyone  who  has  read  an  economics  I 
text.  Economic  theory  has  it  that  there 
is  a  tradeoff  between  price  stabihty  and 
employment,  that  is  in  an  inflating  eco- 
nomy, as  unemployment  rises,  prices 
should  tend  to  come  down.  This  is  more 
than  a  little  difficult  to  sell  to  the  con- 
sumer who  sees  his  dollars  worth  less  and 
less,  particularly  if  he's  an  unemployed 
worker. 

But  tlus  administration  continues  to 
cling  adamantly  to  its  game  plan  of  re- 
strictive fiscal  and  monetary  policy,  while 
continually  blaming  the  previous  ad- 
ministration for  our  current  problems. 

I  would  not  attempt  to  exonerate  the 
previous  administration  from  all  blame 
for  today's  inflation.  It  is  deplorable, 
however,  for  the  Nixon  administration  to 
deny  its  responsibilities  and  take  exten- 
sive refuge  in  the  fact  that  it  inherited 
an  inflationary  economy. 

Preoccupation  with  a  static  past  can 
breed  irresponsibility  and  preclude  ac- 
tion in  the  public  interest.  The  Nixon  ad- 
ministration may  be  guilty  in  this  re- 
spect, because  it  does  not  seem  to  ap- 
preciate the  significance  of  recent  de- 
velopments. Most  of  the  eminent  econ- 
omists tcstifyinL:  before  the  JEC  the 
past  couple  weeks  agreed  that  excess  de- 
mand, which  caused  the  inflation  in  the 
last  few  years,  has  been  eliminated.  It 
is  no  longer  a  problem.  Continued  efforts 
to  dampen  demand  are  therefore  not 
relevant  to  the  economy's  changed  con- 
ditions. On  the  contrary,  they  are  at  this 
point  pernicious  because  of  the  stagna- 
tion they  are  promoting. 

It  is  essential  to  realize  that  today's 
inflation  is  of  a  "cost-push"  or  "price- 
pull"  variety  and  cannot  be  cured  by  a 
further  reduction  of  demand.  Its  causes 
are  ccst  pressures  which  have  tlieir  origin 
in  the  propensity  of  concentrated  indus- 
tries to  boost  prices  despite  declining 
demand  and  excessive  wage  increases 
won  by  powerful  unions. 

It  is  because  of  this  fundamental 
cliange  in  the  nature  of  the  situation 
that  tight  money,  fiscal  frugality,  and 
widespread  unemployment  can  be  ex- 
pected to  reduce  demand  but  not  curtail 
inflation. 

The  existence  of  the  cost-push  infla- 
tionary dilemma  was  clear  at  the  time  of 
the  JEC  hearings  on  the  economic  re- 
port in  January.  I,  for  one.  recommended 
at  that  time  a  stiong  return  to  wage- 
price  guideposLs  and  jawboning  on  the 
part  of  tlie  President — in  order  to  halt 
the  wage-price  spiral.  These  recommen- 
dations were  unfortunately  rejected  by 
the  administration. 

However,  now  the  administration  is 
coming  on  a  little  late  and  a  little  weak 
with  the  Council  of  Economic  Adviser's 
"infl:ition  alert"— which  Professor  Solow 
wi-yly  characterized  as  having  "all  the 
potential  for  action  of  a  notice  from  tlie 
Weather  Bureau  saying  that  it  rained 
last  Thursday." 

Even  Ci'.airman  McCracken  of  the 
CEA — the  Piesident's  top  eccmmic  ad- 
visor— could  only  say  to  the  JEC  that  the 
alert  'may  have  some  marginal  effect  in 
some  cases."  That  is  one  hell  of  a  heart- 


ening statement  about  a  policy  that  is 
supposed  to  deal  with  one  of  the  most 
serious  problems  we  face  in  the  country 
today — inflation. 

These  are  simply  not  strong  enough 
measures.  Unless  we  in  the  Congress  do 
something,  there  is  simply  going  to  be 
little  or  no  moral  restraint  and  no  effec- 
tive self-restraint,  in  the  wage-price  field. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  problem 
stems  from  this  administration's  almost 
theological  adherence  to  a  hands-off 
policy  in  the  v,-age-price  field — a  policy 
which,  as  one  economist  put  it,  delights 
labor,  pleases  business,  puzzles  the  finan- 
cial community  both  here  and  abroad, 
and  shortchanges  the  public.  Recently, 
both  Fortune  magazine  and  Business 
Week  have  come  forth  with  pointed 
editorials  strongly  urging  the  adoption  of 
a  meaningful  incomes  policy. 

Direct  intervention  and  leadership — 
for  the  public  interest — not  mandatory 
controls,  is  needed  to  accompany  appro- 
priate fiscal  and  monetary  policies  for 
stabilization. 

However,  if  this  course  is  not  pursued 
vigorously,  some  kind  of  temporai-y  wage- 
price  controls  may  be  necessary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  most  important 
fact  to  emerge  from  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee's  hearings  is  that  the  infla- 
tion of  the  present  and  the  near  future 
will  be  the  doing  of  concentrated  indus- 
tries, capable  of  administering  prices, 
and  large  unions,  with  sufficient  muscle 
to  demand  big  wage  increases.  Monetary 
and  fiscal  controls  are  impotent  in  the 
face  of  prices  and  wages  which  do  not 
respond  to  normal  market  laws  of  supply 
of  demand.  And  yet  these  policies  con- 
tinue, with  their  predictable  recessionary 
impact. 

Permit  me  to  quote  excerpts  from  the 
testimony  of  Dr.  John  Blair,  former  chief 
economist  for  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly,  offered  a 
lucid  explanation  of  tliis  phenomenon  to 
the  JEC  last  week: 

The  price  structure  is  composed  of  two 
very  dlSerent  types  of  prices;  one  of  the 
prices  of  clasoical  economic  theory  which  are 
sensitive  to  changes  In  demand  in  relation  to 
supply:  the  other  the  prices  of  concentrated 
industry  wliich  change  infrequently  and  are 
generally  not  responsible  to  short-run 
changes  In  supply  and  demand.  .  .  .  Monetary 
and  fiscal  restraints  designed  to  arrest  In- 
creases In  the  geiieral  price  level  will  succeed 
In  their  purpose  to  the  extent — but  only  to 
the  extent — that  the  price  structure  is  com- 
posed of  the  former  type  of  prices. 

Continuing,  Blair  points  out  that: 
About  half  of  the  price  structure  in  terms 
of  weight  could  be  estimated  to  be  composed 
of  products  which  respond  to  a  reduction  In 
demand  with  a  decline  in  price.  At  the  same 
time  it  must  be  recognized  that  a  substantial 
proportion  of  the  other  half  is  composed  of 
products  whose  price  behavior  during  down- 
turns can  only  be  regarded  as  perverse  .  .  . 
barring  a  severe  depression,  the  probabilities 
are  that  while  the  effect  of  price  declines  In 
the  flexible-price  sector  will  be  sufficient  to 
slow  down  the  r-ite  of  advance  in  the  general 
level  of  prices,  the  price  increases  in  the  con- 
centrated sector  will  continue  to  cause  It  to 
move  upward. 

If  intervention  and  leadership  are  not 
forthcoming  on  this  problem  from  the 


administration  what  can  be  done  to  pre- 
vent big  business  and  big  labor  from  fos- 
teiing  "cost-push"  inflation?  Professor 
Galbraith  suggested  in  his  testimony  be- 
fore the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee: 

The  proper  course  Is,  under  legislative  au- 
thorization, to  freeze  all  prices  and  wages  as 
of  some  recent  date.  This  should  be  for  a 
period  of  about  six  months.  This  assures  all 
concerned  that  the  spiral  has  come  to  an  end. 
Where  prices  and  wages  are  set  by  the  market 
rather  than  by  corporate  and  union  power, 
there  is  no  need  to  continue  the  freeze.  This 
means  that  all  retail  prices,  all  farm  prices, 
all  wages  not  covered  by  collective  bargain- 
ing controls,  all  prices  of  firms  employing 
fewer  than  a  hundred  i  possibly  even  a  thou- 
sand) -vorkers  should  be  released  from  con- 
trol. The  point  is  important.  Where  neither 
corporations  nor  unions  have  power  to  shove 
up  prices  and  wages  the  government,  ob- 
viously, does  not  need  to  prevent  shoving. 
Some  of  these  prices  and  wages  will  rise  but 
that  is  a  market  decision.  One  needs  only  to 
control  through  public  action  tliose  prices 
that  are  privately  controlled. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  current  trends 
continue,  a  wage-price  freeze  may  be 
necessary  to  protect  the  public  interest. 
That  is  why  I  strongly  support  title  n 
of  the  Defense  Production  Act  providing 
the  President  with  standby  authority  "to 
issue  such  orders  and  regulations  as  he 
may  deem  appropriate  to  stabilize  prices, 
rents,  wages,  and  salaries  at  levels  not 
less  than  those  prevailing  on  May  25, 
1970." 

I  hope  that  a  freeze  will  not  be  neces- 
sary, because  controls  of  this  kind  are 
undesirable,  if  they  are  avoidable.  But  I 
believe  the  President  should  be  equipped 
with  the  authority  to  employ  them  in  an 
emergency.  I  also  believe  we  may  be 
approaching  such  an  emergency.  And  I 
believe  the  Congress  should  express  in 
advance  its  imequivocal  support  of  the 
President,  in  the  event  he  finds  a  wage- 
price  freeze  essential  to  the  economic 
well-being  of  the  Nation. 

The  passage  of  this  provision,  I  might 
add,  will  do  one  thing  more.  It  will  en- 
hance the  President's  persuasive  power 
to  such  an  extent  that  he  may  not  have 
to  resort  to  the  actual  use  of  this  author- 
ity. The  President  will  be  able  to  tell 
business  and  labor  leaders,  "If  you  go 
through  with  unduly  inflationary  price 
and  wage  hikes.  I  will  be  forced  to  take 
advantage  of  the  backing  of  the  Congress 
and  institute  a  wage-price  freeze." 

An  earlier  Republican  President  ad- 
vised of  the  virtue  of  speaking  softly,  but 
carrj'ing  a  big  stick.  Mr.  Nixon  has 
spoken  of  lowering  our  voices.  If  he  wants 
to  do  that,  he  had  better  have  the  big 
stick  of  title  II. 

Moreover,  since  the  amendment  pro- 
vides for  a  retroactive  freeze  it  cannot 
be  criticized  on  the  grounds  that  it  vrill 
encourage  labor  and  'ousiness  to  "jump 
the  gun,"  boosting  w??es  and  prices  be- 
fore the  President  est-ablishes  a  freeze. 
This  would  be  a  possibility,  if  the  amend- 
ment provided  for  a  freeze  based  on  wage 
and  price  levels  extant  at  the  date  of 
invocation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  neither  business  nor  la- 
bor is  really  benefitting  from  the  infla- 
tionary spiral.  One  JEC  witness  noted: 
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Surely  both  labor  and  business  must  real- 
ize that  they  are  on  a  treadmill  that  is  get- 
ting no  one  anywhere.  Instead,  each  firm 
and  union  feels  it  has  to  run  ever  foster  just 
to  be  sure  that  it  stands  .=1111,  I  believe  that 
a  great  many  of  the  leaders  on  both  sides 
now  know  that  this  Is  a  losing  game,  and 
that  the  country's  interests,  as  well  as  their 
own,  Justify  their  committing  them.<>elvea  to 
some  degree  of  wage  and  price  restraint,  of- 
fered In  return  for  a  simultaneous  commit- 
ment of  restraint  by  others— in  a  pattern  of 
mutu.al  de-er,calation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  business 
and  labor  do  need  only  a  nudge  in  the 
right  direction.  I  think  the  passage  of 
title  II  can  serve  as  that  nudge.  If  that 
is  not  enough,  I  urge  the  President  to 
take  stronger  measures  to  bring  cost- 
push  inflation  under  control,  while  en- 
couraging monetary  and  fiscal  relaxa- 
tion to  get  the  economy  out  of  its  cur- 
rent rut  and  on  the  road  toward  sustain- 
able growth  and  full  employment  so  that 
we  can  get  on  with  the  work  that  needs 
to  be  done  in  this  country. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Ml-.  LOWENSTEIN.  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  on  his  powerful 
analysis  of  the  serious  economic  situa- 
tion we  find  ourselves  in  today.  I  am 
startled  to  hear  some  of  my  Republican 
friends  say  that  the  President,  who  is  so 
willing  to  use  authority  he  probably  does 
not  have  in  some  areas,  is  so  reluctant 
to  be  given  authority  he  might  need  in 
others.  Does  he  for  some  reason  enjoy 
exercising  authority  only  when  he  prob- 
ably has  not  got  it?  Be  that  as  it  may, 
it  seems  to  me  kind  of  irresponsible  not 
to  give  him  the  authority  granted  in  this 
bill  in  view  of  his  own  description  of  the 
economic  problems  the  Nation  faces. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  think  that  is  cor- 
rect. By  giving  him  that  authority  we 
may  insure  that  he  never  needs  to  invoke 
it.  And,  that  is  why  I  believe  it  should 
be  kept  in  the  discretion  of  the  President. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  too. 
want  to  compliment  the  gentleman  upon 
his  statement. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  amendment. 

Title  II  in  this  bill  is  completely  im- 
necessary.  It  is  completely  impractical. 

I  have  made  a  study  and  some  research 
in  regard  to  World  War  II  and  the  price 
and  wage  controls  that  were  placed  upon 
our  economy  during  that  period  of  time. 
I  want  to  take  just  a  moment  here  to 
give  us  a  brief  resume  as  to  the  results 
of  my  study  and  research  and  the  his- 
tory as  to  what  hapjjened  immediately 
preceding  our  entrance  into  World  War 
n  and  during  the  wartime. 

On  May  28,  1940,  President  Roosevelt 
established  the  National  Defense  Ad- 
visory Committee  which  had  broad  pow- 
ers in  the  field  of  wage  and  price  con- 
trols.  On   January   30,    1942— and   this 


was  about  6  weeks  after  Pearl  Harbor, 
the  Congress  passed  the  Emergency  Price 
Control  Act  which,  again,  gave  further 
powers  and  detailed  more  of  those 
powers  to  an  agency  of  the  Government 
to  control  prices  and  wages  in  the  United 
States.  At  the  same  time  and  during  the 
same  month,  January  1942,  President 
Roosevelt  established  by  Executive  order 
the  National  War  Labor  Board.  Now,  let 
me  give  you  some  results  as  to  what  oc- 
curred in  the  next  3  or  4  months  after 
this  legislation  was  enacted  into  law  by 
the  Congress. 

Between  December  1941  when  Pearl 
Harbor  occurred,  and  April  1942.  con- 
sumer prices  continued  to  increase  and 
they  increased  at  a  rate  of  1.1  percent 
per  month. 

From  December  1941  to  October  1942, 
they  continued  to  increase  at  .8  percent 
per  month  which  is  almost  10  percent  a 
year. 

In  October  1942.  the  Congress  passed 
the  Stabilization  Act  of  1942  because  the 
price  and  wage  controls  were  not  work- 
ing and  were  not  bilnging  inflation  un- 
der control. 

President  Roosevelt  requested  further 
legislation.  Let  me  give  you  the  results 
after  this,  and  I  will  go  back,  first,  from 
January  1941  to  October  1942  when  con- 
sumer prices  increased  18.1  percent  or 
at  an  average  of  slightly  under  1  per- 
cent a  month.  Prom  October  1942  to 
April  1945  they  had  dropped  to  4.3  per- 
cent over  that  period  of  time  or  about 
.72  percent  per  month. 

Then,  we  finally  got  control  of  the  situ- 
ation along  in  August  of  1943,  and  from 
August  1943  until  August  1945,  the  last 
2  years  of  the  war,  we  only  had  an  in- 
crease of  .15  percent  per  month  during 
that  period  of  time.  But  it  took  us  until 
April  1943  to  really  get  this  thing  under 
control,  inflation. 

Title  n  is  an  idle  gesture  to  give  stand- 
by controls  to  the  President  until  next 
Pebruarj-  28.  How  much  good  do  you 
think  that  will  do? 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  support  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

An  editorial  appeared  not  long  ago  in 
the  Kansas  City  Star  entitled.  "How  To 
Trap  the  President." 

It  suggested  the  Congress  may  be  try- 
ing to  embarra.ss  the  President.  I  think 
we  all  recognize  the  competence  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  and  if  he  does  not  want  to 
be  trapped,  he  cannot  be  trapped.  It's 
going  to  be  quite  a  task  for  anyone  to 
embarrass  President  Nixon. 

Earlier  in  the  debate  reference  was 
made  to  the  article  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  about  wholesale  price  increases. 
It  pointed  out  prices  rose  0.5  percent  in 
July  or  the  most  in  6  months.  The  sub- 
headline  is  as  follows: 

Preliminary  figures  seen  as  setback  for  the 
administration  In  fight  against  Inflation. 

This  quote  is  not  a  figment  of  my 
imagination.  It  is  from  the  Wall  Street 


Journal  which  I  see  so  many  of  the  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  read 
regularly. 

Now  I  predict  based  on  this  article 
there  will  be  increasing  infiation.  Nearly 
every  economist  predicts  inflation  will 
continue.  If  this  is  so,  Mr.  Nixon  may  be 
glad,  perhaps  by  November,  that  we 
passed  this  bill  here  today.  Instead  of  op- 
position from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle, 
tliere  should  be  the  realization  that  come 
November  our  work  today  will  not  be 
regarded  as  a  trap,  or  as  embarrassment. 
Rather.  Mr.  Nixon  may  well  want  to  use 
tho.se  tools  before  November.  He  will 
have  nothing  to  use.  if  we  do  not  enact 
this  bill  today. 

Now  exactly  where  are  we?  Some  of 
the  Members  have  said  that  we  are  not 
acting  in  good  faith,  or  that  we  are  not 
really  sincere. 

Some  time  ago  I  introduced  my  own 
bill,  providing  for  price  and  wage  con- 
trols. I  thought  it  was  meritorious  legis- 
lation. It  did  not  create  a  huge  new 
bureaucracy.  Tlie  reason  it  was  intro- 
duced was  because  of  the  answers  that 
we  received  when  we  submitted  our  1970 
opinion  poll  to  our  constituents.  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio  <Mr.  Wyliei 
quoted  from  his  poll  saying  his  people 
were  not  in  favor.  Well,  I  sent  out  70,000 
questionnaires. 

Many  thousand  were  returned.  The 
questionnaires  contained  the  following 
question: 

In  order  to  control  Inflation,  do  you  favor 
the  use  of  wage-price  controls? 

Seventy-one  percent  said,  "Yes.  we 
want  controls."  Then,  also  contained  was 
the  question: 

Are  you  against  such  controls? 

Only  28  percent  said  "No,  we  do  not 
want  such  controls."  Thus  as  to  our  own 
district,  two-thirds,  and  almost  three- 
fourths  preferred  controls. 

In  the  debate  earlier  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson).  I  believe, 
was  talking  about  the  situation  in  his 
district  with  respect  to  wages.  He  said, 
I  believe,  that  some  wage  rates  had  gone 
up  from  $6.35  to  $11  an  hour.  Yet.  how 
can  he  or  any  of  us  expect  the  wage 
earners  to  accept  lower  wages  if  nothing 
is  done  to  put  a  ceiling  on  prices  and 
rents? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  centleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANDALL.  In  just  a  moment.  Let 
me  finish. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Will  the 
gentleman  vield  just  on  that  point? 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Just  briefly. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, dees  the  gentleman  suggest  that 
when  last  year  we  had  an  inflation  break 
in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  of  approxi- 
mately 6  percent,  and  I  think  between 
1965  and  1970  you  had  inflation.  I  be- 
lieve, of  about  11  percent  as  an  accumu- 
lative figure,  how  do  you  suggest  that  we 
can  possibly  work  against  increasing  in- 
flation with  increases  of  the  kind  that 
I  described? 

Mr.  RANDALL.  The  gentleman  can 
get  his  own  time.  He  has  already  had 
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some  time.  But  let  me  address  myself 
to  his  observation. 

All  I  am  saying  is  that  the  situation 
of  the  wage  rates  of  the  gentleman's 
district  also  exist  in  the  greater  Kansas 
City  district.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Winn),  made  some 
brief  remarks  about  wage  demands  of 
138  percent  increase  in  the  Missouri- 
Kansas  area.  I  submit  that  if  we  pass 
this  bill  today  and  the  other  body  con- 
curs we  will  create  a  psychological  at- 
mosphere that  may  settle  the  Kansas 
City  strike  and  also  head  off  some  other 
strikes  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  have  a  crystal 
ball  or  can  predict  what  will  happen 
when  the  roll  is  called  but  I  suspect  that 
many  of  those  who  are  speaking  against 
wage  and  price  controls  as  partisans, 
when  the  moment  of  truth  arrives  there 
will  be  very  few  who  will  want  to  be  in 
the  position  to  deny  the  President  of  the 
United  States  the  means  to  curb  in- 
flation. I  repeat,  when  the  roll  is  called 
this  bill  will  be  passed  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Several  of  the  Republican  Members 
have  suggested  that  somehow  this  pro- 
vision to  give  the  President  standby  au- 
thority which  he  may  impose  at  his  dis- 
cretion constitutes  some  sort  of  dark, 
sinister  plot  to  embarrass  the  President. 

There  are  many  areas  of  governmental 
activity,  of  course,  in  which  discretionary 
authorities  of  this  type  exist. 

Congress  has  authorized  standby  con- 
trols in  the  farm  programs,  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  draft,  and  in  the  trade 
and  tariff  legislation  to  name  but  a  few. 
I  am  not  aware  that  any  of  these  has 
ever  been  predicated  upon  a  purpose  of 
producing   presid^tial  embarrassment. 

Often  the  very  existence  of  discretion- 
ary iDower  to  act  in  extreme  cases  serves 
as  a  psychological  deterrent  which  makes 
exercise  of  the  authority  unnecessary. 

Obviously  something  must  be  done  to 
curb  inflation.  This  offers  to  the  Presi- 
dent an  additional  weapon.  Personally,  I 
think  wage  and  price  and  rent  and  credit 
guidelines  would  be  far  more  effective  and 
far  less  hurtful  to  the  American  economy 
and  the  American  public  than  continued 
reliance  upon  the  discredited  and  mis- 
begotten policy  of  ever  higher  interest 
rates. 

I  can  assure  the  gentlemen  who  sit  on 
the  Republican  side  of  this  Chamber  that 
it  is  far  from  my  purpose  to  embarrass 
the  President  by  word  or  deed.  I  realize 
that  when  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  embarrassed.  I  am  embarrassed 
because  my  country  is  embarrassed. 

I  should  think  the  President  would  be 
more  gravely  embarrassed,  however,  if 
he  were  confronted  with  a  continuing  rise 
in  inflation  and  unemployment,  and  a 
continuing  decline  of  the  stock  market,  in 
the  face  of  the  demonstrably  ineffective 
means  that  have  been  heretofore  at- 
tempted as  a  hedge  against  inflation,  and 
had  no  other  tools  that  he  could  employ 
to  cope  with  these  contingencies. 

During  the  administration  of  Presi- 


dent Johnson  I  supported  a  move  on  the 
floor  of  this  House  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss»  to  give  to 
President  Johnson  standby  authority  in 
the  field  of  credit  controls.  The  Presi- 
dent had  not  asked  for  such  authority, 
but  I  thought  it  a  good  idea,  a  useful 
congressional  initiative,  and  supported 
the  Reuss  motion.  I  certainly  assure  my 
colleagues  of  the  House  that  I  did  not 
do  that  in  an  effort  to  embarrass  my 
friend,   then  President   Johnson. 

Similarly,  I  want  to  assure  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  that  I  am  speaking 
not  in  an  effort  to  embarrass  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  but  in  an 
effort  to  assert  the  strong  feelings  of 
the  House  that  something  should  be 
done  and  something  more  effective  than 
this  demonstrably  counterproductive  and 
potentially  ruinous  policy  of  increasing 
interest  rates. 

Now  if  you  take  the  position  that  you 
do  not  want  to  support  this  bill — then 
just  what  do  you  recommend?  What 
should  we  do  to  halt  inflation?  Continue 
the  present  policy?  Increase  interest 
rates  still  further?  What  is  your 
alternative? 

Someone  says  that  it  is  politics.  Pol- 
itics in  what  sense?  Politics  perhaps  in 
the  sense  that  Webster  defines  politics 
as  the  science  and  art  of  government. 
It  falls  on  us,  the  Representatives  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  to  try  to 
devise  ways  and  means  that  will  effec- 
tively halt  the  tide  of  inflation. 

I  just  wonder  what  you  are  going  to 
say  when  you  go  back  home.  Are  you 
simply  going  to  say  that  you  are  against 
inflation?  Then  what  are  you  for? 
Higher  interest  rates — higher  than  they 
are  today? 

Today  a  $20,000  house  will  cost  to 
amortize  the  loan  over  a  30-year  period 
at  today's  interest  rates — $38,000  in  in- 
terest alone — or  almost  twice  the  cost 
of  the  house  itself — $58,000  in  principal 
and  interest,  almost  three  times  the 
value  of  the  house.  The  increase  in  in- 
terest rates  over  the  past  2  years  has 
sapped  the  economy  of  some  $35  billion 
this  year — more  than  the  cost  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam. 

There  is  nothing  partisan  about  infla- 
tion, my  friends.  It  hits  Democrats  and 
Republicans  alike.  There  is  nothing  par- 
tisan about  unemployment.  Unemploy- 
ment is  no  respecter  of  persons.  There 
is  nothing  partisan  about  rising  interest 
rates  and  there  is  nothing  partisan  about 
a  decline  in  stock  values.  I  suspect  that 
the  latter  may  even  affect  Republicans 
more  adversely  than  it  does  Democrats. 

But  I  should  simply  like  to  suggest 
that  what  we  are  trying  to  do  here  is 
to  offer  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  one  more  tool  that  he  may,  at  his 
discretion,  employ.  If  anybody  finds  any- 
thing bad  about  that,  I  do  not  know 
what  it  is. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  debate  on  this 
amendment,  and  all  amendments  there- 
to, do  now  close. 

PARLIAMENTARY    INQUIRIES 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  parliamentary  inquiry.  Is  it  the 
suggestion  of  the  gentleman  that  debate 


close  on  this  amendment,  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto — but  not  on  all  amend- 
ments to  title  II? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Only  on  this  amend- 
ment, and  all  amendments  thereto. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas' 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  Do  I  imderstand  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  is  proposing  that 
we  cut  off  debate  on  the  amendment 
right  now? 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  parliamentary  In- 
quiry is  this : 

Does  the  gentleman  propose  to  close 
off  all  debate  on  this  amendment  right 
now? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  the  under- 
standing of  the  Chair. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Pat- 
man  )  ? 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  object 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  debate  close  in 
5  minutes  on  this  pending  amendment, 
and  all  amendments  thereto. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR.    PATMAN 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment, and  all  amendments  thereto,  close 
in  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Anderson  of  Il- 
linois) there  were — ayes  66.  noes  39. 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Williams)  . 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
previous  speaker,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright) 
asked  a  question:  How  are  we  going  to 
stop  inflation  if  we  do  not  pass  title  II 
of  this  bill? 

The  answer  to  the  question  is  very 
simple.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to  start  to 
get  the  U.S.  Government  out  of  the 
money  market  so  that  more  money  is 
available  and  interest  rates  will  go  down, 
money  will  become  less  tight,  and  in- 
flation will  end. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Moorhead)  also 
painted  a  very  dire  picture  of  the  eco- 
nomic plight  of  this  country  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  The  only  way  I  believe  we 
could  have  solved  the  present  problem  in 
accordance  with  his  thinking  was  to  have 
taken  action  on  the  previous  amend- 
ment, which  would  have  invoked  wage 
and  price  controls  by  the  Congress  at  this 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  'Mr. 
Anderson) . 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  previous  speaker  has 
suggested  to  this  House  that  with  the 
passage    of    this    legislation    we    would 
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somehow  be  equipping  the  President 
with  a  very  valuable  tool  which  he  sim- 
ply would  have  to  use.  Let  me  point  out 
that  it  was  none  other  than  Mr.  Leonard 
Woodcock,  who  is  now  president  of  the 
AFL-CIO,  who  testifled  before  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  in  June  of 
this  year  on  the  subject  of  a  tempMjrary 
freeze,  which  is  all  that  this  legislation 
would  provide,  saying: 

violations  of  the  temporary  price  freeze 
would  be  rife  since  no  firm  tempted  to  vio- 
late would  seriously  believe  that  the  govern- 
ment would  spend  the  enormous  sums  that 
would  be  required,  over  a  period  of  years 
after  the  freeze  had  ended,  to  do  even  a  half- 
way thorough  Job  of  investigating  the  mas- 
sive accumulations  of  records  that  would 
have  to  be  kept  and  to  prosecute  violations. 
(In  the  current  absence  of  the  national  unity 
and  patriotic  fervor  that  reinforced  price 
controls  during  World  War  II  and  the  Ko- 
rean War  potential  violators  would  be  largely 
free  of  the  Inhibitions  of  conscience.)  Nor 
would  they  be  deterred  by  Title  II's  penal- 
ties— even  If  they  grossly  overestimated  the 
likelihood  of  being  caught  in  violation.  A 
fine  of  $5,000  Is  a  fleablte  compared  to  the 
gains  that  would  be  obtainable  by  many 
companies    through   Illicit   price   increases." 

In  short,  he  effectively  gave  the  lie  to 
the  argument  that  a  temporary  wage- 
price  freeze  could  easily  be  employed  as 
an  anti-inflation  tool. 

What  we  face  today  is  primarily  infla- 
tion in  the  service  part  of  the  economy, 
where  inflation  has  amounted  to  about 
34  percent  since  1965,  as  opposed  to  about 
11  percent  inflation  in  the  price  level  of 
durable  goods.  That  is  precisely  the  sec- 
tor of  the  economy — the  services  sec- 
tor—where it  would  be  impossible  to  im- 
pose this  kind  of  a  temporary  freeze 
without  a  huge  bureaucratic  machine 
that  could  not  possibly  be  employed  be- 
fore the  freeze  had  expired.  So  do  not 
try  to  make  this  House  or  the  American 
people  believe  that  in  passing  title  n  you 
are  passing  anything  other  than  a  polit- 
ically contrived  sham. 

This  is  the  political  season,  so  I  have 
no  objection  to  my  friends  on  the  Dem- 
ocratic side  of  the  aisle  indulging  in  their 
favorite  pastime  as  long  as  they  are  not 
allowed  to  pull  the  wool  over  the  eyes  of 
the  American  people. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Martin). 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
merely  like  to  point  out  that  in  his  re- 
marks a  few  moments  ago  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  said  that  in- 
terest rates  were  at  an  extremely  high 
point.  I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  that  he  has  forgotten  that 
interest  rates  were  included  by  an 
amendment  to  this  bill. 

The  date  Is  May  25  when  the  peaking 
interest  rates  were  approximately  the 
highest  since  before  the  Civil  War,  and 
since  that  time  the  interest  rates  have 
gone  down,  so  the  gentleman  by  this 
action  would  be  setting  interest  rates  at 
the  highest  point  in  more  than  110  years. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
Jiizes  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Retjss)  . 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  issue 
before  us  is  simply  this. 

The  mir^rity,  which  seeks  to  strike 
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title  II,  says,  in  effect:  Gaze  upon  the 
grinding  inflation  that  we  have,  the  ever- 
increasing  unemployment,  the  stagnat- 
ing gross  national  product,  the  liquidity 
squeeze,  the  balance-of-payments  crisis, 
the  selloff  in  the  Wall  Street  stock  mar- 
ket, all  of  them  the  fruits  of  our  policy; 
these  are  good,  and  nothing  more  must 
be  done. 

On  this  side  of  the  aisle,  we  believe  that 
more  is  needed. 

That  is  the  sole  and  simple  issue.  If  we 
believe  ."something  must  be  done  to  stop 
inflat) '  give  the  President  these  powers. 
Preserve  title  II. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross). 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Cederberg). 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  lis- 
tened with  interest  to  much  of  the  debate 
this  afternoon.  Obviously,  it  is  a  very 
partisan  debate,  trying  somehow  to  place 
blame  on  the  Nixon  administration  that 
has  been  in  power  only  about  a  year  and 
a  half. 

I  noticed  a  few  days  ago  the  genial 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee,  Mr.  O'Brien,  apologized  to 
the  American  people  sind  especially  to 
the  yoimg  people  for  the  way  in  which 
the  Democratic  administration — and  he 
was  part  of  the  Johnson  and  Kennedy 
administrations — became  involved  in  a 
war  in  Vietnam  and  all  of  these  activities. 
I  think  along  with  that  apology  to  the 
American  people,  it  might  not  be  a  bad 
idea  if  the  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  in  this  apology 
would  also  include  an  apology  to  the 
American  people  for  the  complete  flscal 
mismanagement  of  the  economy  during 
the  time  that  they  were  in  power. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Patman) 
to  close  the  debate. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope 
this  amendment  is  defeated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Rextss). 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the 
pwint  introduced  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Cederberg)  a  minute  ago, 
that  somehow  this  inflation  from  wliich 
we  are  now  suffering  was  something  in- 
herited from  the  previous  administration 
and,  therefore,  there  is  nothing  that  can 
be  done  about  it;  well,  the  Democratic 
Party  in  1961,  when  it  came  to  power,  in- 
herited a  7-percent  imemployment  rate 
from  its  predecessors,  but  instead  of 
bellyaching  and  saying  nothing  can  be 
done  about  it,  something  was  done  about 
it.  Unemployment  was  cut  in  half  and 
the  Nation  is  the  better  for  it.  

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Wylie)  there 
were — ayes  48,  noes  71. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder 
if  we  can  agree  on  a  time  for  consid- 
eration of  the  remainder  of  the  bill.  What 
about  20  minutes,  or  something  like  that? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  an- 
other amendment. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  make  a  unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  remainder  of  the  bill  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto  conclude  at  4:20  p.m. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  reserves  the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation.  I  may  have  an 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    WYLIK 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wylie:  Page 
10.  strike  line  8  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  'rents,  wages,  and  salaries  in  con- 
nection with  all  contracts  with  any  agency 
of  the  United  States  at  levels  not  less  than 
those  pre-". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Chair  will  rec- 
ognize Members  standing  at  the  time 
the  limitation  of  debate  was  entered  for 
approximately   4   minutes   each. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  ( Mr.  Wylie  t . 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be 
brief  in  support  of  my  amendment. 

If  we  are  going  to  give  the  President 
standby  authority  for  wage  and  price 
controls  we  ought  to  do  it  right  We 
ought  to  provide  a  means  for  a  reduction 
in  Federal  spending,  which  is  the  real 
cause  of  the  inflation  we  now  face. 

On  my  questionnaire,  to  which  I  re- 
ferred a  little  earlier,  I  liad  another  ques- 
tion, "Do  you  favor  volimtary  wage  and 
price  controls  as  a  prerequisite  to  getting 
(jovemment  contracts?"  Those  who  said 
"yes"  were  59  percent,  and  "no"  were  41 
percent. 

This  amendment  would  give  the  Presi- 
dent authority,  if  he  wanted  to  use  it,  to 
agree  with  contractors  who  produce  a 
goods  or  service,  to  produce  them  at  a 
flxed  price  during  the  pendency  of  the 
contract. 

We  know  about  the  cost  overruns  on 
the  C-5A,  on  the  F-111  on  the  Cheyenne 
helicopter  and  other  Government  con- 
tracts which  have  contributed  to  the  in- 
flation. This  amendment  would  simply 
say  that  the  President  could  issue  such 
wage  and  price  regulations  as  he  deemed 
necessary  in  contracts  with  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government.  If  the  Presi- 
dent chose  to  institute  such  controls,  they 
would  be  a  prerequisite  to  obtaining  cer- 
tain contracts,  and  the  contractor  could 
voluntarily  enter  into  wage  and  price 
agreements  with  the  Government  for  the 
length  of  the  contract. 

I  believe,  as  I  have  said,  if  we  are  go- 
ing to  give  the  President  this  standby  au- 
thority we  should  make  it  apply  on  a  dis- 
cretionary basis  so  it  could  be  applied  to 
the  cost  overrun  types  of  Government 
contracts.  This  would  avoid  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  evils  of  wage  and  price  con- 
trols covering  the  entire  economy. 
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Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  tlie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VVYLIE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  had  difficulty  under- 
standing the  gentleman's  amendment. 
Am  I  correct  in  my  sensing  that  his 
amendment  would  wipe  out  the  power 
conUined  in  title  II,  to  empower  the 
President  to  control  prices,  rents,  wages, 
and  salaries? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  And  interest  rates.  It 
would  give  authority  to  the  President  so 
that  he  could  apply  wage  and  price  con- 
trols on  Government  contracts  only. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Then  it  would,  in  effect, 
wipe  out  title  II;  would  it  not? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  No;  I  would  not  admit  it 
would  wipe  out  title  II.  It  would  give  the 
President  discretionary  authority  to  fix 
wages  and  prices  if  he  saw  fit  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  a  company  or  a  corporation 
getting  a  Government  contract.  As  I  say, 
I  believe  that  this  would  provide  the 
President  with  the  power  t^  reduce  the 
cost  overrun-type  contract  such  as  we 
have  seen  on  the  C-5A.  the  F-111.  and 
the  Cheyenne  helicopter,  which  have 
contributed  significantly  to  inflation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  the  big 
reason  for  the  inflation  that  we  now 
have  is  the  cost  of  running  the  Govern- 
ment— excessive  Government  spending. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr  REUSS.  The  time  has  passed  when 
a  point  of  order  could  be  made  against 
the  gentleman's  amendment.  I  must  say 
that  I  would  have  made  one  had  I 
realized  what  the  amendment  does,  be- 
cause in  fact  it  duplicates  the  amend- 
ment which  was  just  voted  down,  which, 
if  it  had  passed,  would  have  taken  away 
the  power  of  the  President  to  stabilize 
wages  and  prices. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Apparently  I  have  not  ex- 
plained my  amendment  understandably 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin.  I  do 
not  intend  that  it  wipe  out  title  II,  al- 
though I  favor  that.  I  intend  it  to  apply, 
as  I  say,  to  contracts  with  the  Govern- 
ment and  not  to  apply  to  all  segments 
of  our  economy  across  the  board,  includ- 
ing the  private  sector. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie>. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BROWN  OF 
MICHTO.MJ 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Brown  of 
Michigan:  Strike  all  of  title  11.  page  10  line  1 
through  page  11  line  17.  and  Insert: 

"TITLE  II-COST  OF  LIVING  AND  ECO- 
NOMIC STABILIZATION 

"FINDINGS    .^ND    SHORT   TITLE 

"Sec.  201.  (a)  The  Congress  determines  It 
Is  essential  to  the  Nation  that  the  economy 
be  proteced  against  inflationary  pressures 
and  economic  destabilizing  Influences:  that 
the  responsibility  for  maintainin-^  a  stabi- 
lized economy  is  a  Joint  one  to  be  shared  by 
both  the  Congress  and  the  President:  that 
wage  and  price  controls  are  necessary  to  ef- 
fec'uate  this  national  pwllcy;  and,  that  the 
proper  function  of  the  Congress  in  this  Joint 


responsibility  is  the  freezing  of  wages  and 
prices  pending  Implementation  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  such  policy  through  adjustments  up- 
ward or  downward  of  prices  or  wages  hereto- 
fore or  hereafter  established. 

"(b)  Consistent  with  the  foregoing  deter- 
mination, this  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
■Economic  Stabilization  Act  of   1970.' 

"PRICE    AND    WAGE    STABILIZATION 

"SEC.  202.  No  price,  rental,  commission, 
margin,  rate,  fee  charge,  or  allowance  paid 
or  received  on  the  sale  or  delivery,  or  the  pur- 
chase or  receipt  by  or  to  any  person,  of  any 
material  or  service,  including  salaries,  wages, 
or  any  other  form  of  compensation,  shall  be 
in  e.xcess  of  those  prevailing  as  of  the  date 
of  adoption  of  the  resolution  provided  for 
in  section  209  of  this  title,  unless  and  until 
an  adjustment  in  the  same  shall  have  been 
approved  in  accordance  with  section  203  of 
this  title. 

"PRESIDENTIAL    Al'THORrrT 

"Sec.  203.  (a)  The  President  is  authorized 
notwithstanding  section  202  hereof,  to  order 
or  approve  an  adjustment  in  any  price, 
rental,  commission,  margin,  rate,  fee  charge, 
or  allowance  f>aid  or  received  on  the  sale  or 
delivery,  or  the  purchase  or  receipt  by  or  to 
any  person,  of  any  material  or  service,  in- 
cluding salaries,  wages,  or  any  other  form 
of  compensation  heretofore  or  hereafter  es- 
tablished, which  he  may  deem  appropriate 
consistent  with  the  findings  and  national 
jx)licy  set  forth  In  section  201  of  this  title. 

"(ij)  The  President  shall  implement  this 
section  by  the  issuance  of  such  rules,  regu- 
lations, and  orders  as  he  shall  deem  appro- 
priate and  Ahich  may  be  necessary  to  pre- 
vent gross  inequities.  To  effectuate  the  pur- 
pose contemplated  by  this  title,  the  President 
shall  be  entitled,  by  regulation,  subpoena,  or 
otherwise,  to  obtain  such  information  from, 
require  such  reports  and  the  keeping  of  such 
records  bv,  make  such  inspection  of  the 
tK)oks,  records,  and  other  writings,  premises 
or  properly  of,  and  take  the  sworn  testimony 
of,  any  person  as  may  be  necessary  or  appro- 
priate, in  his  discretion,  to  the  enforcement 
or  the  administration  of  this  title  and  the 
regtUations  or  orders  Issued  thereunder.  lu 
case  of  contumacy  by,  or  refusal  to  obey  a 
subpena  served  upon,  any  person  referred 
to  In  this  subsection,  the  district  court  of 
the  United  States  for  any  district  in  which 
such  person  is  found  or  resides  or  transacts 
business,  upon  application  by  the  President, 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  Issue  an  order  re- 
qtiiring  such  person  to  appear  and  give  testi- 
mony or  to  appear  and  produce  documents, 
or  both;  and  any  faUure  to  obey  such  order 
of  the  court  may  be  punished  by  such  court 
as  a  contempt  thereof. 

"DELEGATION 

"Sec.  204.  The  President  may  delegate  the 
performance  of  any  function  under  this  title 
to  such  officers,  departments,  and  agencies 
of  the  United  States  as  he  may  deem  appro- 
priate. 

"PENALTT 

"Sec.  205.  Any  person  who  willfully  tiolates 
any  provision  of  this  title  or  any  rule,  regu- 
lation, or  order  Issued  thereunder,  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall,  upon  con- 
viction thereof,  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $10,000.00.  or  imprisonment  of  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

"INJUNCTIONS 

"Sec.  206.  Whenever  it  appears  to  the  Presi- 
dent or  to  any  agency  of  tiie  United  States, 
authorized  by  the  President  to  exercise  the 
authority  contained  in  this  section  to  enforce 
the  rules,  regulations  and  orders  issued  under 
this  title,  that  any  person  has  engaged,  is 
engaged,  or  is  about  to  engage  In  any  acts 
or  practices  which  constitute,  or  will  con- 
stitute, a  violation  of  any  rule,  regulation, 
provision  or  order  under  this  title,  he  or  It 
may  bring  an  action,  in  the  proper  district 


court  of  the  United  States  or  the  proper 
United  States  court  of  any  territory  or  other 
place  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Unit- 
ed  States,  to  enjoin  such  acts  or  practices, 
and  upon  a  proper  showing  a  permanent  or 
temporary  injunction  or  restraining  order 
shall  be  granted  without  bond.  Upon  appll- 
cation  of  the  President  or  such  agency,  any 
such  court  may  also  issue  mandulory  injunc- 
tions commanding  any  person  to  comply 
with  any  regulation  or  order  under  this  title. 

"EXPIRATION 

"Sec,  207.  The  authority  to  issue  and  en- 
force rules,  regulations  and  orders  promul- 
gated under  this  title  expires  at  midnight, 
February  28,  1972,  but  such  expiration  shall 
not  affect  any  proceeding  under  section  205 
for  a  violation  of  any  such  rule,  regulation,  or 
order,  or  for  the  punishment  for  contempt 
committed  in  the  violation  of  any  injunction 
issued  under  section  206,  committed  prior  to 
March  1,  1972. 

"APPROPRIATIONS   AUTHORIZATION 

"Sec.  208.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
ba  appropriated  such  sums,  not  exceeding 
$2,000,000,000,  as  may  be  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate for  the  carrying  out  of  the  provi- 
sions and  purposes  of  this  title  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  such  agencies  as  he  may  designate 
or  create. 

"EFFECTIVE    DATE 

"Sec.  209.  (a)  The  provisions  of  sections 
202,  203.  204.  205,  206,  and  207  of  this  title 
shall  become  effective  upon  the  adoption  of 
a  resolution  by  the  Joint  Committee  invok- 
ing the  mandate  of  section  202. 

"(b)  The  'Joint  Committee"  referred  to  in 
this  section  209,  shall  consist  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Speaker  and 
minority  leader  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  the  majority  and  minority  leaders 
of  the  Senate.  The  Joint  Committee  shall  be 
chaired  by  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee." 

Mr.  PATMAN  ^during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  dispense  with  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  and  that  it  may  be  printed 
in  the  Record  and  be  open  to  amend- 
ment at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  amendment  that  I  am  offering 
is  one  offered  in  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  and  which  failed  on  a 
straight  party  line  vote.  I  trust  that  my 
offering  it  here  in  the  House  will  not  find 
it  receiving  a  similar  fate. 

What  my  amendment  does  is  retain  in 
the  Congress  the  authority  to  make  the 
policy  decision  of  imposing  wage  and 
price  controls.  Then  it  gives  to  the  Pres- 
ident, once  that  policy  decision  has  been 
made,  the  authority  to  implement  that 
decision. 

What  my  amendment  does  is  this.  I 
want  to  put  it  in  sharp  focus  and  make 
it  as  clear  as  it  can  be.  It  asks  this  ques- 
tion: Is  this  House  unwilling  to  entrust 
to  itself  a  policy  decision  that  which  it 
will  delegate  to  the  President 

My  amendment  then  goes  on  and  pro- 
vides funds  for  the  implementation  of 
wage  and  price  controls  for  all  of  those 
who  think  that  they  should  be  imple- 
mented and  provides  guidelines  and 
standards  under  which  they  may  be  car- 
ried out.  It  does  not,  as  title  n  presently 
provides,  grant  to  the  President  unlimit- 
ed authority  in  the  decisionmaking  and 
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the  implementation  of  wage  and  price 
controls. 

Furthermore,  we  have  been  discussing 
here  the  question  of  wage  and  price 
controls,  but  there  is  nothing  in  title  II 
which  relates  to  controls.  Title  n  of  the 
bill  before  us  only  establishes  a  floor 
below  which  prices  and  wages  cannot  go. 

Read  the  bill,  gentlemen.  The  amend- 
ment that  I  propose  would  establish  a 
joint  committee.  The  Congress  acting 
responsibly  would  delegate  to  this  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
and  the  minority  leader  of  the  House  as 
well  as  the  majority  and  minority  lead- 
ers of  the  Senate,  the  authority  to  im- 
pose a  freeze  on  wages  and  prices  and 
after  that  freeze  has  been  ordered,  a 
proper  policy  function  to  be  determined 
by  the  Congress,  the  President  can  im- 
plement and  adjust  wages  and  prices 
upward  or  downward  to  maintain  eco- 
nomic stabilization  and  eliminate  in- 
equities which  may  exist  in  prices  at  the 
time  that  the  freeze  is  imposed. 

Gentlemen,  you  cannot  abdicate  your 
responsibility  or  hide  behind  the  failure 
to  make  a  decision  in  this  regard.  You 
are  not  going  to  have  an  opportunity. 
You  are  going  to  be  held  responsible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  suggest  to  my 
colleagues,  if  you  are  interested  In  the 
public  welfare,  if  you  are  interested  in 
this  Nation,  if  you  are  interested  in  the 
economy,  that  the  Congress  in  partner- 
ship with  the  President  make  the  de- 
termination on  wage  and  price  controls 
and  then  let  the  President  implement 
that  action  as  it  should  be  done. 

Frankly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  dislike  the 
idea  of  wage  and  price  controls.  As  I  said 
earlier,  I  think  they  are  ineffective  for 
the  type  of  inflation  we  have.  But  I  dis- 
like even  more  the  failure  of  this  Con- 
gress, of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
to  face  up  to  its  responsibilities  when  it 
has  the  vehicle  to  do  so  through  my 
amendment  which  will  permit  it  to  ac- 
cept the  responsibility  to  retain  the  au- 
thority for  the  imposition  of  wage  and 
price  controls.  I  say  this,  Mr.  Chairman, 
because  if  my  amendment  is  not  adopted, 
I  intend  to  support  whatever  may  be  an 
opportunity  for  the  Congress  to  accept 
its  responsibility  rather  than  to  abdicate 
that  responsibility  irrespective  of  what 
position  that  puts  me  in  on  wage  and 
price  controls. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 

(Mr.  MOORHEAD)  . 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  pur- 
ports to  put  into  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  a  power  to  set  in  motion 
mandatory  price  and  wage  controls.  At 
the  verj-  time  an  emergency  might  arise 
where  congressional  action  would  be 
necessary,  the  Congress  might  not  be  in 
session  and  the  committee  could  not  be 
called  together  to  act  quickly  enough. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  second  point  is  that 
tms  IS  a  matter  which  will  have  to  be 
wministered  by  the  President  of  the 
united  States.  This  amendment  would 
take  away  all  power  from  the  President, 
inere  would  be  no  Presidential  partici- 
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pation  in  the  decision  to  invoke  price  and 
wage  controls. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Brown)  says  he 
really  does  not  like  price  and  wage  con- 
trols. I  agree  with  the  gentleman,  but 
giving  to  the  President  the  authority  to 
invoke  them  would  permit  the  President 
to  call  the  parties  to  the  White  House 
and  say,  "Look,  If  you  go  ahead  with 
these  inflationary  actions,  I  will  invoke 
the  power  that  the  Congress  has  given 
me." 

That  very  power  might  obviate  the 
need  for  price  and  wage  controls.  But 
that  action  is  an  executive  action.  No 
legislative  committee,  no  matter  how 
brilliantly  constituted,  can  properly  take 
an  executive  action. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit 
that  we  have  properly  exercised  our  leg- 
islative powers  and  given  to  the  Presi- 
dent the  power  to  execute  his  Executive 
power  and  urge  that  the  amendment  be 
defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  'Mr.  Brown)  . 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Brown  of  Michi- 
gan)  there  were — ayes  21,  noes,  53. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  nimiber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  puzzled  all 
day  by  the  language  in  this  bill  which 
reads — and  I  will  read  the  first  sentence 
of  section  202: 

The  President  Is  authorized  to  Issue  such 
orders  and  regulations  as  he  may  deem  ap- 
propriate to  stabilize  prices,  rents,  wages, 
and  salaries  at  levels  not  less  than  those 
prevailing  on  May  25,  1970. 

The  question  I  would  like  to  have 
answered  is  what  is  magic  about  May  25, 
1970? 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  reply  to 
the  inquiry  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
may  I  say  that  the  magic  is  simply  this: 
that  was  the  date  upon  which  the  in- 
troduction of  the  bill  was  annoimced. 
The  bill  was  in  fact  issued  a  day  or  two 
afterward — or  1  week  after%-ard — and 
this  was  in  order  to  prevent  proflteering. 
It  was  felt  that  the  President  should  have 
the  power  if  he  wishes  to  exercise  it  to 
roll  back 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  would  this  stop  prof- 
iteering? In  the  name  of  all  that  is  holy, 
how  could  you  pick  that  kind  of  a  date? 
It  must  have  more  substance  than  the 
date  the  bill  was  introduced.  The  date 
the  bill  was  introduced  has  no  effect  upon 
the  economy  or  finances  of  this  coimtry 
one  way  or  another. 

Surely,  you  do  not  mean  to  tell  me  that 
you  predicate  wage,  price,  and  other  con- 
trols on  the  date  of  May  25,  1970;  that 
the  implementing  date  of  this  legislation 
is  based  merely  on  the  fact  that  the  bill 
was  introduced  in  Congress  on  that  day? 
Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska. 


Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
be  glad  to  shed  a  little  ftu-ther  light  on 
that,  because  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  was 
asked  in  our  hearings  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  as  to  why  May  25,  1970,  was 
selected,  and  his  answer  was  that  this 
was  picked  out  of  thin  air. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
from  Nebraska.  Then  the  fact  is  that  the 
committee  wrote  into  this  legislation  that 
the  wage,  price,  and  salary  levels  be  not 
less  than  those  prevailing  on  May  25, 
1970,  and  the  date  is  some  ethereal  thing 
to  which  not  the  slightest  importance  can 
be  attached,  one  way  or  another. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  hesitate  to  do  so  because 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  was  very  le- 
luctant  to  yield  to  me  earlier. 

Yes,  I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman  brief- 
ly, but  please  do  not  take  all  of  my  time. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  would 
not  want  to  make  it  lower,  would  he? 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  you  are  going  to  give 
the  President  the  imtrammeled  power  to 
control  the  economy  of  this  coiuitry,  if 
you  are  going  to  delegate  that  kind  of 
power,  then  the  answer  Is  a  resoimding 
"Yes."  Incidentally,  I  have  always  ad- 
mired the  gentleman  from  Texas  for  his 
agiUty.  The  gentleman  comes  down  here 
in  the  well  of  the  House  day  after  day 
and  raises  imshirted  hell  about  the 
powers  that  have  been  delegated  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  but  the  gentle- 
man was  perfectly  willing  to  turn  over 
the  credit  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  2  or  3  months  ago, 
and  in  this  bill  he  is  willing  to  turn  over 
the  economic  power  of  this  country  to  the 
Executive  without  the  declaration  of  an 
emergency  of  any  kind. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  legislative  and 
political  gimmickry  at  its  worst.  It  al- 
legedly provides  the  President  with  power 
to  put  wage,  salary,  price,  rent,  and  in- 
terest controls  into  effect  immediately 
but  it  provides  not  one  solitary  dollar 
to  put  this  ponderous  machinery  in  gear. 
It  establishes  a  meaningless  date  of 
May  25,  1970,  and  says  that  wages,  sal- 
aries, prices,  rents,  and  interest  rates 
shall  not  be  lower  than  those  prevailing 
on  that  date.  Then  it  provides  for  the 
adjustment  of  inequities  which  appar- 
ently means  that  an  inequity  at  a  lower 
level  would  have  to  be  adjusted  to  an 
inequity  that  might  prevail  at  a  higher 
level  on  May  25,  1970. 

Moreover,  no  President  should  be  dele- 
gated the  awful  power  to  take  over  the 
economy  and  finances  of  this  Nation 
without  having  declared  an  emergency 
and  the  reasons  therefor.  And  no  Con- 
gress should  delegate  to  the  President 
such  untrammeled  power  without  re- 
quiring such  a  declaration. 

I  am  willing  to  give  the  President 
emergency  powers  but  I  want  him  to  tell 
the  citizens  of  this  Nation  that  there  is 
an  emergency  that  necessitates  those 
powers.  This  bill  is  a  monstrosity  in  that 
it  holds  out  false  hopes  to  the  citizens  of 
this  Nation. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  tlaink  that  a  reading 
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of  the  section  Is  very  clear.  You  must 
have  a  date.  And  when  I  was  asked  in 
the  Committee  on  Rules  as  to  how  the 
date  was  fixed,  of  course  it  was  picked 
out  of  the  thin  air  Insofar  as  the  intro- 
duction of  the  bill. 

We  prepared  the  bill,  and  it  was  sev- 
eral days  before  it  was  introduced.  We 
did  not  know  when  it  was  going  to  be 
introduced,  it  depended  upon  certain 
factors,  but  we  did  want  a  date  fixed,  and 
It  was  based  upon  the  introduction  of 
the  bill  for  the  reason  that  there  would 
be  all  kinds  of  inequities  and  injustices 
if  you  did  not  have  a  date. 

And  if  you  will  read  the  last  sen- 
tence : 

Such  orders  and  regulations  may  provide 
for  the  making  of  such  adjustments  as  may 
bo  necessary  to  prevent  gross  inequities. 

You  have  some  flexibility  there.  You 
must  have  a  date.  You  could  not  have 
a  better  one — no  one  could  suggest  a 
better  0116. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Let  us  as- 
sume that  a  totally  inequitable  wage  in- 
crease and  price  increase  occurred  on 
May  24.  This  bill  says  that  you  must 
continue  it.  There  would  be  no  possible 
way  that  you  could  eliminate  that  in- 
equity except  to  raise  all  other  prices 
and  wages  a  comparable  inequitable 
amount. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  If  you  want  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  make  the  date  earlier, 
then  offer  it  and  see  how  much  support 
you  get. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  The  legisla- 
tion is  so  bad,  it  is  unamendable,  to  make 
it  good. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Hanna  )  to  close  debate. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KANNA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  pending  legislation,  the 
Defense  Production  Act,  especially  title 
II  which  provides  the  President  with 
standby  authority  for  imposing  controls 
on  wages,  prices,  salaries,  and  rents  for 
a  temporarj'  period. 

I  have  long  urged  the  adoption  of  such 
standby  authority  as  a  means  of  com- 
batting the  present  inflationary  spiral 
that  has  hit  all  of  us.  Now  there  are 
those  who  tell  us  that  this  inflation  is 
abating,  that  we  do  not  have  to  worry 
too  much  about  it  from  here  out.  But. 
those  who  argue  this  way  had  the  rug 
rather  neatly  pulled  out  from  imder  them 
just  yesterday  when  wholesale  prices  sud- 
denly rose  by  a  whopping  five-tenths  of 
1  percent  for  the  preceding  month.  This 
certainly  makes  it  obvious  that  we  have 
not  yet  defeated  inflation  by  a  long  shot. 

Yet,  at  the  same  time  the  economy  is 
slow  and  sluggish.  Something  needs  to 
be  done  to  stimulate  the  economy  and  to 
prevent  mounting  unemployment,  and 
that  something  would  almost  certainly 
have  to  be  money,  whether  through  a 
budget  deficit  or  an  expansion  of  the 


money  supply.  Either  way  the  immediate 
result  of  such  action  would  be  to  feed  the 
fires  of  inflation  still  further. 

That  is  why  temporary  controls  are  so 
important:  to  allow  us  to  stimulate  the 
economy  enough  to  prevent  a  recession 
from  turning  into  a  depression,  but  do  it 
without  further  aggravating  our  present 
inflationary  problem. 

I  do  hope  this  legislation  will  be  en- 
acted, and  I  certainly  hope  the  President, 
in  spite  of  what  he  has  been  quoted  as 
saying,  will  make  effective  use  of  this 
authority. 

PARLtAMENTABY    INQtJIRY 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  amendment 
pending  before  the  Committee  at  the 
present  time;  is  there? 

The   CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 

Mr.  HANNA.  In  other  words,  after  this 
there  will  be  a  vote  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Del.\ney,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  17880  >  to  amend  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950,  and  for  other 
purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
1168,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  sundn,-  amendments  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  n;le,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
ensrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  tune,  and  was  read  the 
tliird  time. 

MOTION'    TO    RECOMMrr    OFFERED    BT 
MR.    BLACKBURN 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  of- 
fer a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wUl  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Blackburn  mo^es  to  recommit  the  bill 
H.R.  17880  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  with  Instructions  to  report  the 
same  back,  to  the  House  forthwith  with  the 
following  amendments: 

On  page  10.  strike  out  lines  5  through  11 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

■•§  202.  Statutory  freeze 

"Prices,  rents,  wages,  and  salaries  are 
frozen  at  the  levels  prevailing  on  May  25, 
1970.  The  President  shall  promulgate  orders 
and  regulations  to  carry  out  the  preceding 
sentence.  Such  orders  and  regulations  may 
provide  for  the  making  of  such  adjustments 
as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  gjose  in- 
equities." 

On  page  11,  after  line  17,  add  the  following 
new  section: 


"§  207.  Authorization  of  appropriations 

"There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  not  exceeding  $2,000,000,000  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provlslona 
of  this  title." 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN,  I  object  to  the  vote 
on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  was  not 
present  and  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  11,  nays  270,  not  voting  149, 
as  follows : 

(Roll  No.  247) 

YEAS— 11 
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Andrews,  Ala. 
Blackburn 
Brown,  Mich. 
Colmer 


.^bernethy 

Adair 

Adams 

Albert 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  ni. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
A  rends 
Ashley 
Beall.  Md. 
Belcher 
Bell,  Calif. 
Bennett 
Betts 
BevUl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brlnkley 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
'.Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton.  Calif. 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
Cabell 
Camp 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
CoUier 
Conable 
Corm»n 
Coughlln 
Crane 
Culver 
Daniel,  Va. 
Daniels,  N.J. 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
DerwiniBkl 
Dickinson 
Diggs 


Conte 
Fraser 
Hicks 
Johnson,  Pa. 

NAYS— 270 

Dingell 
Dom 
Downmg 
Dulski 
Duncan 
Dwyer 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards,  Ala. 
EUberg 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evlns,  Term. 
Fascell 
Felghan 
Findley 
Fisher 
Flood 
Plowera 
Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 
Fountain 
Prellnghuysen 
Frey 
Frledel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Puqua 
Oallflanakis 
Gannatz 
Gaydos 
Giaimo 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Green,  Greg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Griffin 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Haley 
Halpem 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
Schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Hansen.  Wash. 
Harrington 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hubert 

Hechler,  W.  Va 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Helstoskl 
Hogan 
HoUfleld 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 


Miller.  Ohio 

Ottinger 

Slsk 


Hungate 

Hunt 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

Kleppe 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Landgrebo 

Landrum 

Langen 

Lennon 

Long.  Md. 

Lowenstein 

McCarthy 

McClure 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McFall 
McKneally 
McMillan 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mailliard 
Marsh 
Martin 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Mlkva 

MUler.  Calif. 
MlUs 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 
Mlnshall 
Mlze 
Mlzell 
Molloban 
Moorbead 
Morgan 
Morse 
Morton 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy,  111. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Natcher 
Nedzi 


Nelsen 

Klchols 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O'Konskl 

Clsen 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plmle 

Poage 

PodeU 

Poff 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price.  111. 

Price.  Tex. 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Puclnskl 

Randall 

Reld.  HI. 

Reuss 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Roe 


Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roth 

Roybal 

Ruth 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scheuer 

Schmltz 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Shriver 

Sikes 

Skubitz 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Springer 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 


Sullivan 

Symington 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Udall 

Ullman 

V^ander  Jagt 

Vanik 

Vlsorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Watts 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitten 

Wldnall 

Williams 

Winn 

Wold 

Wricht 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young 

Zablockl 


NOT  VOTING— 149 


Abbitt 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Ashbrook 
Asplnall 
Ayres 
Baring 
Barrett 
Berry 
Blaggl 
Blanton 
Boiling 
Bra  SCO 
Bray 
Brock 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brovhill,  N.C. 
BroyhUl,  Va. 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 
Button 
Caffery 
Carev 
Celler 
Chlsholm 
Clancy 
Clark 

Clawson,  Del 
Clay 
Collins 
Conyers 
Corbet t 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Daddarlo 
Davis,  Ga. 
Dawson 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Dennis 
Dent 
Devlne 
Donohue 
Dowdy 

Edwards,  Calif. 
Edwards,  La. 


Erlenborn 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Fish 

Flynt 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Foreman 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Gallagher 
Gettys 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gray 
Griffiths 
Hagan 
Hall 
Harsh  a 
Harvey 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Henderson 
Hull 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 

Johnson,  Calif. 
King 

Kluczvnskl 
Kyi 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lloyd 
Long,  La. 
Lujan 
Lukens 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McCulloch 
McEwen 
MacGregor 
Mann 
Mathlas 
Matsunaga 
MesklU 
Michel 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Myers 
Nix 


,  Ga. 
,  Mass. 


ONeal, 

O'Neill, 

Pelly 

Pollock 

Powell 

Purcell 

Qule 

Quillen 

Rallsback 

Rarlck 

Rees 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Relfel 

Rhodes 

Rlesile 

Rivers 

Rostenkowski 

Roudebush 

Rous.selot 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

Scherle 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Snyder 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Taft 

Teague,  Calif. 

Tiernan 

Tunney 

Van  Deerlin 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

Welcker 

Wiggins 

WUson,  Bob 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Woltr 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wyman 
Zlon 
Zwach 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  v/&8  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.    McCloekey    for,    with    Mr.    Rhodes 
against. 

Until  further  notice : 
Mr.  O'Neill  of  Maasachtisette  with  Mr.  Hall. 
Mr.  Annunzio  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Harsba. 
Mr.  Gettys  with  Mr.  Aahorook. 


Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  Devlne. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Dennis, 

Mr.  Rostenkowski  with  Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Corbett. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Cowger. 

Mr.  Daddarlo  with  Mr.  Mesklll. 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  Foreman. 

Mr.  Huff  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Henderson  with  Mr.  BroyhlU  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr,  Asplnall  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  Biaggi  with  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  with  Mr   Erlenborn. 

Mr.   Johnson   of   California   with   Mr.   Del 
Clawson. 

Mr.  Tiernan  with  Mr.  Brotzman. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Button. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  BroyhUl  of 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Hutchinson. 

Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  Dellenback. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr  Cunningham. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Kyi. 

Mr.  Montgomery  with  Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mr.  Collins. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr,  Burton  of 
Utah. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Watklns. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Esch 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  with  Mr.  Denney. 

Mr.  Abbitt  with  Mr.  L.atta. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Lloyd. 

Mr.  Caffery  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Mann  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  Monagan  with  Mr.  Stafford. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Lukens. 

Mr.  Gilbert  with  Mr.  Reld  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr  Bob  Wilson, 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  LuJan. 

Mr.  Gibbons  with  Mr.  Qule. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Myers. 

Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  McCulloch. 

Mr.  Charles  H  Wilson  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Rarlck  with  Mr.  Sebellus. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  with  Mr.  Teague 
of  California. 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  MacGregor. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  Zwach. 

Mr.  Watson  with  Mr.  Scherle. 

Mr.  Hagan  with  Mr.  QuUlen. 

Mr.  Rees  with  Mr.  Mathlas. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Wiggins  with  Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Stanton  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Wyatt  with  Mr.  Wampler. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Welcker. 

Mr.  Farbsteln  with  Mrs.  Chlsholm. 

Mr.  Relfel  with  Mr.  Rallsback. 

Mr.  Wyman  with  Mr.  Rousselot. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Rlegle. 

Mr.  HOGAN  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;   and  there 


were— yeas  257,  nays  19.  not  voting  154, 
as  follows : 


[Roll  No.  248) 
YEAS— 257 


Abemethy 

Adair 

Adams 

Albert 

Anderson. 
Calif. 

Anderson, 
Tenn. 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Arends 

Ashley 

Beall.  Md. 

Belcher 

Bennett 

Betts 

BevUl 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blatnik 

Boggs 

Boland 

Bow 

Brademas 

Brlnkley 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Buchanan 

Burke.  Fla. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Burton,  Calif. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Rvme.-;.  Wlfc 

Cabell 

Carter 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Chappell 

Clausen. 
DonH. 
Cleveland 

Cohelan 

Collier 

Colmer 

Conable 

Corman 

Coughlln 

Culver 

Daniel.  Va. 

Daniels,  N.J. 

de  la  Garza 

Derwlnski 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 

Dingell 

Dom 

Downing 

Dulski 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards.  Ala. 

EUberg 

Eviins,  Colo. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Findley 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Prellnghuysen 

Frey 

Frledel 

Fulton,  I^. 

Fuqua 

Gallfianakls 

Garmatz 

Gaydos 

Giaimo 

Goldwater 


Anderson,  111. 

Blackburn 

Brown,  Mich. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Camp 

Conte 

Crane 


Gonzalez 

Goodllng 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Griffin 

Gubser 

Gude 

Haley 

Halpem 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 
schmidt 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Harrington 

Hastings 

Hathaway 

Hf^bert 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Helstoskl 

Hicks 

Hopan 

HoUfleld 

Horton 

Howard 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Tenn. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

Kleppe 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Landnmi 

Langen 

Lennon 

Lowen.«^'.ein 

McCarthy 

McClure 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McFall 
McKneally 
McMillan 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mall)  lard 
Marsh 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Mlkva 

Miller,  Calif. 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mills 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 
Mlnshall 
Mlze 
Mlzell 
Mollohan 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morse 
Morton 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy,  111. 
Murphy.  N.Y. 
Natcher 

NATS — 19 


Nedzi 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O  Konskl 

Olsen 

Ottinger 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnie 

Poage 

Podell 

Preyer,  N.C, 

Price,  111. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Puclnskl 

Randall 

Reld,  lU. 

Reuss 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

R  iL'ers,  Colo. 

R(it;ers,  Fla. 

Ret  ney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roth 

Roybal 

Ruth 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Sciiadeberg 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Shriver 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Skubitz 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Springer 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Thompson.  Ga. 

Tl.omp.'ion.  N.J. 

Thom.son,  Wis. 

Udall 

Ullman 

Vander  Jagt 

Van  Ik 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Watts 

W'halen 

Whalley 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitten 

Wldnall 

Williams 

Wright 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young 

Zablockl 


Davis,  Wis. 

Gross 

Hosmer 

Landgrebe 

Long,  Md. 

Martin 

Passman 


Poff 

Schmitz 

Scott 

Wold 

Wylle 
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Abbltt 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Andrews. 
N.Dak. 
Annuuzlo 
Ashbrook 
Asplnall 
Ayres 
Barlni; 
Barrett 
Beil,  Calif. 
Berry 
Blaggl 
Blanton 
Boiling 
Bra  SCO 
Bray 
Brock 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Broyhlll,  N.C. 
BroyhlU,  Va. 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 
Button 
Caffery 
Carey 
Celler 
Chlsholm 
Clancy 
Clark 

Clawson,  Del 
Clay 
Collins 
Couyers 
Corbett 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Daddarlo 
Davis.  Ga. 
Dawson 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Dennis 
Dent 
Devlne 
Donohue 
Dowdy 

Edwards,  Calif 
Edwards.  La. 


Erlenborn 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Fish 

Flynt 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Foreman 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Gallagher 
Gettys 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Hawaii 
Hall 
Karsha 
Harvey 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Henderson 
Hull 

Hiitchinson 
Ichord 

Johnson,  Calif, 
King 

Kluczynskl 
Kyi 
Latta 
Leg^ett 
Lloyd 
Loni,',  La. 
Lujan 
Lukens 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McCulloch 
McEwen 
MacGregor 
Mann 
Mathlas 
Matsunaga 
MesklU 
Michel 
Monau'an 
Montgomery 
Myers 
Nix 

O'Neal.  Ga. 
O'Neill.  Mass. 


Pellv 

Pollock 

Powell 

Purcell 

Qule 

QuUlen 

Rallsback 

Rarlck 

Rees 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Relfel 

Rhodes 

Rleele 

Rivers 

Rostenkowskl 

Roudebush 

Rousselot 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

Scherle 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Snyder 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Stratton 

Taft 

Teague,  Calif. 

Tea?ue.  Tex. 

Tlernan 

Tunney 

■Van  Deerlln 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

Weicker 

Wilson.  Bob 
Wilson, 
Charles  H. 

wmn 

Wolff 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wyman 

Zlon 

Zwach 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  for,  with  Mr. 
McClory  agaliast. 

Mr.  Button  for,  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  Wis- 
consin against. 

Mr.  LuJan  for.  with  Mr.  Pish  against. 

Mr.  Winn  for.  with  Mr.  Grover  against. 

Mr.  Latta  for,  with  Mr.  Erlenborn  against. 

Mr.  Rhodes  for.  with  Mr.  Rousselot  against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Annunzlo  with  Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Gettys  with  Mr.  MacGregor. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mr.  Broyhlll  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Corbett. 

Mr.  Henderson  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  Hull  with  Mr.  Devlne. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  Reld  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Closkey. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Da- 
kota. 

Mr.  Tlernan  with  Mr.  Dennis. 

Mr.  Daddarlo  with  Mr.  Mesklll. 

Mr.  Monagan  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr,  Myers. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Bell  of  California. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Qule. 


Mr.  Asplnall  with  Mr.  Kyi. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Smith   of  Callfomla. 

Mr.  Blanton   with   Mr.  Broyhlll  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Watklns. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Scherle. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Rallsback. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Hutchinson. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.  Farbsteln  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Rees  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  with  Mrs.  Chlsholm. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Mathlas. 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  McCulloch. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Lukens. 

Mr.  Mann  with  Mr.  Lloyd. 

Mr.  Montgomery  with  Mr.  Qulllen. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Relfel. 

Mr.  Gilbert  with  Mr.  Riegle. 

Mr.  Rariek  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Hagan  with  Mr.  Sebellus. 

Mr.  Slack  with  Mr.  Snyder. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  with  Mr.  Stafford. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Stanton. 

Mr.  Gibbons  with  Mr.  Teague  of  Callfomla. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  with  Mr.  Burton 
of  Utah. 

Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mr.  Collins. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr.  Caffer>-  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Cowger. 

Mr.  Dellenback  with  Mr.  Wampler. 

Mr.  Denney  with  Mr.  Watson. 

Mr.  Eshelman  with  Mr.  Zwach. 

Mr.  Wyatt  with  Mr.  Foreman. 

Mr.  Weicker  with  Mr.  Karsha. 

Mr.  Wiggins  with  Mr.  Zlon. 

Mr.  Wydler  with  Mr.  Wyman. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia  changed 
his  vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  House  Resolution  1168,  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  Is 
discharged  from  the  further  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  <S.  3302)  to  amend  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1950,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bUl. 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR.   P.^TMAN 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Patman  moves  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  S.  3302  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  provisions  of  H.R.  17800,  as 
passed,  as  follows: 

TITLE  I— DEFENSE  PRODUCTION  ACT 

AMENDMENTS 

5  101.  Extension  of  Act 

Section  717(a)   of  the  Defense  Production 
Act  of  1950  is  amended  by  striking  out  July 
30,  1970"  in  the  first  sentence  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1972". 
§  102.  Definitions 

Section  702  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act  of  1950  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2152)  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "space,"  after  "stock- 
piling," in  subsection  (d);  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
subsection  as  follows: 


"(f)  The  term  'defense  contractor'  means 
any  person  who  enters  into  a  contract  with 
the  United  States  for  the  production  of  ma- 
terial or  the  performance  of  services  for  the 
national  defense." 
f  103.  Uniform  cost-accounting  standards 

Title  VII  of  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1950  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  section  as  follows: 

"cost-accounting  standards  board 

"Sec.  719.  (a)  There  is  established,  as  an 
agent  of  the  Congress,  a  Cost-Accounting 
Standards  Board  which  shall  be  independent 
of  the  executive  departments  and  shall  con- 
sist of  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  who  shall  serve  as  Chairman  of  the 
Board  and  four  members  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Comptroller  General.  Of  the  members  ap- 
pointed to  the  Board,  two,  of  whom  one  shall 
be  particularly  knowledgeable  about  the  cost 
accounting  problems  of  small  business,  shall 
be  from  the  accounting  profession,  one  shall 
be  representative  of  Industry,  and  one  shall 
be  from  a  department  or  agency  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  who  shall  be  appointed  with 
the  consent  of  the  head  of  the  department  or 
agency  concerned.  The  term  of  office  of  each 
of  the  appointed  members  of  the  Board  shall 
be  four  years,  except  that  any  member  ap- 
pointed to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  Board  shall 
serve  for  the  remainder  of  the  terms  for 
which  his  predecessor  was  appointed.  Each 
member  of  the  Board  appointed  from  private 
life  shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of 
one  two-hundred-slxtleth  of  the  rate  pre- 
scribed for  level  IV  of  the  Federal  Executive 
Salary  Schedule  for  each  day  (including 
travel  time)  In  which  he  Is  engaged  in  the 
actual  performance  of  duties  vested  in  the 
Board. 

"(b)  The  Board  shall  have  the  power  to 
appoint,  fix  the  compensation  of,  and  remove 
an  executive  secretary  and  two  additional 
staff  members  without  regard  to  chapter  51, 
subchapters  III  and  VI  of  chapter  53,  and 
chapter  75  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
and  those  provisions  of  such  title  relating  to 
appointment  in  the  competitive  service.  The 
executive  secretary  and  the  two  additional 
staff  members  may  be  paid  compensation  at 
rates  not  to  exceed  the  rates  prescribed  for 
levels  IV  and  V  of  the  Federal  Executive 
Salary  Schedule,  respectively. 

"(c)  The  Board  Is  authorized  to  appoint 
and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  other  per- 
sonnel as  the  Board  deems  necessary  to  carry 
out  Its  functions. 

"(d)  The  Board  may  utilize  personnel 
from  the  Federal  Government  (with  the  con- 
sent of  the  head  of  the  agency  concerned)  or 
appoint  personnel  from  private  life  without 
regard  to  chapter  51,  subchapters  III  and 
VI  of  chapter  53,  and  chapter  75  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  and  those  provisions  of 
such  title  relating  to  appointment  in  the 
competitive  service,  to  serve  on  advisory  com- 
mittees and  task  forces  to  assist  the  Board 
in  carrying  out  its  functions  and  resDon- 
slbllltles  under  this  section. 

"(e)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  sub- 
section {&).  members  of  the  Board  and  offi- 
cers or  employees  of  other  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  utilized  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  receive  no  compensation  for  their 
services  as  such  but  shall  continue  to  receive 
the  compensation  of  their  regular  positions. 
Appointees  under  subsection  (d)  from  pri- 
vate life  shall  receive  compensation  at  rates 
fixed  by  the  Board,  not  to  exceed  one  two- 
hundred-slxtleth  of  the  rate  prescribed  for 
level  V  in  the  Federal  Executive  Salary 
Schedule  for  each  day  (including  travel- 
time)  in  which  they  are  engaged  In  the  ac- 
tual performance  of  their  duties  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  Board.  While  serving  away 
from  their  homes  or  regular  place  of  busi- 
ness. Board  members  and  other  appointees 
serving  on  an  Uitermlttent  basis  under  this 
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section  shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses  In 
tccordance  with  section  5703  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code. 

"(f)  All  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Government  are  authorized  to  cooperate 
with  the  Board  and  to  furnish  Information, 
appropriate  personnel  ■with  or  without  reim- 
bursement, and  such  financial  and  other  as- 
sistance as  may  be  agreed  to  between  the 
Board  and  the  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned. 

"(g)  The  Board  shall  by  June  30,  1971  and 
each  June  30  thereafter,  recommend  to  Con- 
gress cost-accounting  standards  designed  to 
achieve  uniformity  and  consistency  in  the 
cost-accounting  principles  followed  by  de- 
fense contractors  and  subcontractors  under 
Federal  contracts.  The  Board  shall  also  rec- 
ommend uniform  bid  procedures  and  bid 
forms  for  Government  agencies  to  require  to 
be  used  by  all  contractors  and  subcontrac- 
tors to  whom  the  recommended  cost-ac- 
counting standards  would  apply." 

TITLE  II— COST  OP  LIVING 
STABILIZATION 

1201.  Short  title 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Economic 
Stabilization  Act  of  1970". 
\  202.  Presidential  authority 

The  President  Is  authorized  to  Issue  such 
orders  and  regulations  as  he  may  deem  ap- 
propriate to  stabilize  prices,  rents,  wages, 
Interest  rates,  and  salaries  at  levels  not  less 
than  those  prevailing  on  May  25,  1970.  Such 
orders  and  regulations  may  provide  for  the 
making  of  such  adjustments  as  may  be 
necessary  to  prevent  gross  inequities. 
5  203.  Delegation 

The  President  may  delegate  the  p>erfor- 
mance  of  any  function  under  this  title  to 
such  officers,  departments,  and  agencies  of 
the  United  States  as  he  may  deem  appro- 
priate. 
5  204.  Penalty 

Whoever   willfully   violates    any   order   or 
regulation  under  this  title  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $5,000. 
§  205.  Injunctions 

Whenever  It  appears  to  any  agency  of  the 
United  States,  authorized  by  the  President 
to  exercise  the  authority  contained  in  this 
section  to  enforce  orders  and  regulations  Is- 
sued under  this  title,  that  any  person  has 
engaged.  Is  engaged,  or  Is  about  to  engage 
In  any  acts  or  practices  constituting  a  viola- 
tion of  any  regulation  or  order  under  this 
title,  It  may  In  Its  discretion  bring  an  ac- 
tion. In  the  proper  district  court  of  the 
United  States  or  the  proper  United  States 
court  of  any  territory  or  other  place  subject 
to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  to 
enjoin  such  acts  or  practices,  and  upon  a 
proper  showing  a  permanent  or  temporary 
Injunction  or  restraining  order  shall  be 
granted  without  bond.  Upon  application  of 
the  agency,  any  such  court  may  also  Issue 
mandatory  Injunctions  commandlne  any 
person  to  comply  with  any  regulation  or  or- 
der under  this  title. 
I  206.  Expiration 

The  authority  to  Issue  and  enforce  orders 
and  regulations  under  this  title  expires  at 
midnight  February  28.  1971,  but  such  ex- 
piration shall  not  affect  any  proceeding  un- 
der section  204  for  a  violation  of  any  such 
order  or  regulation,  or  for  the  punishment 
for  contempt  committed  in  the  violation  of 
any  injunction  Issued  under  section  205, 
committed  prior  to  March  1,  1971. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  17880)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed  and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  NEXT 
WEEK 

(Mr.  ARENDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
requested  this  time  in  order  to  ask  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  if  he  will 
advise  us  as  to  the  program  for  next 
week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  response 
to  the  inquiry  of  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican whip,  we  have  finished  the 
business  for  the  week  and  will  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  go  over  upon  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  program  for  next 
week. 

Monday  is  Consent  Calendar  day. 

Also  there  is  scheduled  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  House  on  Monday  the 
following  suspensions: 

H.R.  18260,  Environmental  Education 
Act. 

H.R.  11032,  to  prohibit  the  interstate 
transportation  of  salacious  advertising. 

House  Resolution  562,  U.S.  participa- 
tion in  U.N.  Conference  on  Human  En- 
vironment. 

H.R.  1002.  to  adjust  the  rates  of  tax  on 
cigars. 

H.R.  2076,  withholding  of  city  income 
taxes  on  Federal  employees. 

S.  2484,  to  authorize  marketing  agree- 
ments for  papayas. 

Also.  H.R.  6715.  to  authorize  the  Nar- 
rows unit,  Missouri  River  Basin  project, 
Colorado,  under  an  open  rule  with  1  hour 
of  debate. 

For  Tuesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week  the  program  is  as  follows: 

Tuesday  is  Private  Calendar  day. 

Also.  H.R.  18546.  The  Agricultural  Act 
of  1970,  under  an  open  rule  with  4  hours 
of  general  debate. 

H.R.  17654,  continued  consideration  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1970. 

H.R.  18434,  political  broadcasting 
amendments,  subject  to  a  rule  being 
granted. 

S.  1933,  the  Railroad  Safety  and  Haz- 
ardous Materials  Control  Act,  under  an 
open  rule  with  2  hours  of  general  debate. 

H.R.  8298,  the  water  carrier  mixing 
rule,  under  an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of 
general  debate. 

H.R.  17809,  prevailing  rate  pay  system 
for  Government  employees,  subject  to  a 
rule  being  granted. 

This  announcement  is  made  subject  to 
the  usual  reservation  that  conference  re- 


ports may  be  brought  up  at  any  time  and 
that  any  further  program  may  be  an- 
nounced later. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  jaeld  further,  I  have  been 
asked  whether  a  rule  may  be  asked  for 
on  the  agricultural  bill  on  Mondiay.  I  had 
not  been  given  any  advice  to  that  effect. 
so  I  assume  that  it  will  be  on  Tuesday. 
Mr.  ARENDS.  Might  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  ha\e  heard  the  same  thing; 
that  they  would  like  to  consider  the  rule 
on  the  agricultural  bill  on  Monday. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  will  state  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  that  that  is  all  right 
with  me.  The  announcement,  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  is  subject  to  further 
consultation  with  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Colmer)  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Poage)  that  if 
desired,  and  if  we  have  sufficient  time, 
they  may  undertake  to  consider  the  rule 
on  the  agricultural  bill  on  Monday. 

We  do  have  a  long  program.  I  would 
say  that  it  is  almost  certain,  barring  some 
imforeseen  change,  that  we  will  meet  on 
Friday  again  next  week  because  we  ex- 
pect to  adjourn  for  3  weeks  on  the  fol- 
lowing Friday. 

There  are  a  number  of  bills,  some  of 
which  of  course  do  not  have  rules.  Also, 
we  do  have  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  on  the  schedule,  and  everyone 
well  knows  that  we  cannot  finish  that 
bill  in  1  day. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Is  It  really  intended  to  come  back  to 
this  abomination  known  as  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act,  that  is,  next 
week,  if  at  any  time? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  it  is  intended  to  come  back 
to  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1970,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  finish  the  agri- 
cultural bill  in  time.  I  do  not  know  how 
long  the  agricultural  bill  will  take.  It  will 
obviously  take  a  full  day,  and  maybe 
more  than  a  day. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  are  obviously  4 
hours  of  general  debate  on  It  imder  the 
rule. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  was  in  hope,  as  I  think 
many  of  the  other  Members  were,  that  if 
we  never  saw  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  again  it  would  be  too  soon. 
And  I  hope  that  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  will  see  fit  not  to  program 
that  again  for  action  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Might  I  say  first  that  I 
am  pleased  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  for  his  observations. 

Now  I  will  gladly  saeld  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  might 
add  that  this  announcement  has  been 
made,  and  the  program  has  been  sched- 
uled, after  consultation  with  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Sisk)  who  is 
handling  this  bill.  Of  course,  the  gentle- 
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man  knows  that  the  House  is  going  to 
finish  consideration  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act,  not  necessarily  by 
next  week,  but  some  time  as  soon  as  we 
possibly  can. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  That  is  a  little  better. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
AUGUST  3,  1970 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanlmoiis  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR  WED- 
NESDAY BUSINESS  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  may  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  copsent  that  all  Members  de- 
siring to  do  so  may  be  permitted  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  subject  of  my 
special  order  given  on  yesterday,  Thurs- 
day. July  30. 1970. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ORDER  OF  AHEPA 

'Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  consider  it  a  great  privilege 
to  have  been  able  to  speak  at  the  38th 
annual  district  No.  8  convention  of  the 
Order  of  AHEPA  held  in  Brockton,  Mass. 
on  Sunday,  June  14. 

AHEPA,  the  American  Hellenic  Edu- 
cational Progressive  Association,  which 
now  numbers  46,000  persons  among  its 
member  organizations,  stands  as  a  firm 
and  enduring  link  between  the  achieve- 
ments and  values  of  Hellenic  civilization 
and  contemporary  American  society.  The 
objectives  and  purposes  of  the  Order  of 
AHEPA  are  a  clear  reflection  of  the  re- 
markable qualities  of  Hellenic  civiliza- 
tion that  find  expression  in  American 
life.  Consider,  for  example,  the  first  five 
objects  and  purposes  of  AHEPA: 

First,  to  promote  and  encourage 
loyalty  of  its  members  to  the  country 
of  which  they  are  citizens: 

Second,  to  instruct  its  members  in 
the  tenets  and  fimdamental  principles  of 
government; 

Third,  to  instill  a  due  appreciation  of 
the  privilege  of  citizenship ; 


Fourth,  to  encourage  interest  and  ac- 
tive participation  in  the  political,  civic, 
social,  and  commercial  fields  of  human 
endeavor;  and 

Fifth,  to  pledge  its  members  to  oppose 
political  corruption  and  tyranny. 

These  objectives,  so  central  to  democ- 
racy in  America,  were  central  also  to 
democracy  in  Greece,  and  one  cardinal 
purpose  of  the  Order  of  AHEPA  is  to  in- 
sure that  the  fiow  of  the  precepts  and 
ideals  of  Greek  democracy  continues  to 
serve  as  a  constantly  revitalizing  current 
in  American  government. 

During  the  course  of  the  38th  annual 
convention,  Ahepans  heard  from  many 
outstanding  leaders,  including  Mayor 
John  Sullivan,  city  of  Brockton  and  Sen- 
ator James  F.  Burke,  statehouse,  Boston. 

I  would  like  to  insert  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  the  program  of  the  38th  an- 
nual district  No.   8   convention  of   the 
Order  of  AHEPA : 
Grand  Banquet  Program  of  Order  or  AHEPA 

38th  Annual  District  No.  8  Convention, 

June  12-14,  1970,  Brockton,  Mass. 

head  table  guests  and  speakers 

Bishop  DemetriOE. 

Pr.  George  Stephanldee,  Annunciation 
Greek  Orthodo.x  Church. 

Mayor  John  Sullivan,  City  of  Brockton. 

Mr.  Paul  Maharls,  District  Governor  of  Dis- 
trict SB. 

Mrs.  Joanna  Panagopoulos,  grand  presi- 
dent. Daughters  of  Penelope 

Mr.  William  Tsafraras.  Supreme  Trustee 
representing  Supreme  President. 

Congreesman  James  A.  Burke. 

Senator  James  F.  Burke. 

Mr.  Harry  Demeter.  Representing  Governor 
and  Mrs.  Sargent. 

Judge  George  N.  Covett. 

Mrs.  Rosalie  Papoutsy,  District  Governor, 
^Daughters  of  Penelope. 

^  Mrs.  Chris  Johns,  Scholarship  Chairman  of 
District. 

Mr.  Basil  Mllonas,  Scholarship  Presenta- 
tion, Grand  Raffle  Drawing,  Benediction. 

Mr.  Steve  Slogros.  President,  Lord  Byron 
Chapter  :t59. 

Mr.  Chris  Ts.aganls,  Banquet  Chairman. 

Mr.  E.  Charles  Glannaroe,  Mr.  James  Mlhos, 
Co-Chalrmen. 

Dr.  Louis  Bosen.  Toastmaster. 

Dr.  John  Llngos.  President  Annunciation 
Greek  Orthodox  Church. 

Miss  Maria  Alexson,  District  Governor, 
Maids  of  Athens. 

Mr.  John  Johns.  District  Governor,  Sons 
of  Pericles. 

Mrs.  Helen  Fountas,  President,  Daughters 
of  Penelope,  Brockton. 

Mr.  Theodore  Kyrlakldes,  President,  Sons 
of  Pericles,  Brockton. 

Mr.  John  Maniatls,  Supreme  Governor, 
Order  of  Ahepa. 

Dr.  Monte  Kofos,  Supreme  Athletic  Direc- 
tor of  Ahepa. 

Miss  Kathy  Venturatos,  Grand  President, 
Maids  of  Athens. 

Mr.  Nicholas  P.  Bobls,  Supreme  President, 
Sons  of  Pericles. 


LEGISLATION     TO     REQUIRE     THE 
OPEN      DATING      OF      PACKAGED 

FOODS— vn 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Farbstein)  is  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  fresh 
products  supposedly  line  the  supermar- 
ket shelves.  But  only  the  store  manager 
knows  for  sure  and  sometimes  even  he  is 
mystified  because  the  freshness  dates  are 


indicated  in  complicated  letter  and  num- 
ber codes  on  the  products  to  keep  the 
consumer  from  knowing  them. 

Several  months  ago,  I  introduced 
H.R.  17005  to  require  the  last  date  an 
item  could  be  sold  to  appear  on  the  label 
as  an  indication  to  the  shopper  of  how 
fresh  the  food  item  is. 

This  legislation  has  sparked  a  grow- 
ing public  awareness  of  the  existence  of 
food  codes  and  concern  over  the  signifi- 
cant amount  of  out-of-date  food  being 
sold  to  the  public.  One  manifestation  of 
this  is  the  fact  that  60  Members  of  the 
House  have  joined  in  cosponsoring  this 
legislation.  Another  is  the  number  of  fea- 
ture articles  on  food  coding  which  have 
been  appearing  in  newspapers  across  the 
country. 

I  have  previously  inserted  some  of 
these  into  the  Record.  At  this  point  I 
would  like  to  insert  a  particularly  in- 
formative article  by  Susan  Sachs,  food 
editor  of  the  Fort  Lauderdale  News, 
which  recently  appeared  in  that  paper. 

The  article  follows: 

Talent's  Needed  To  Crack  Codes  on  Food 

Packages 

(By  Susan  Sachs) 

Every  day  millions  of  housewives  walk 
through  electric  eye  doors  of  supermarkets 
exp)ecting  to  fill  their  baskets  with  fresh 
meat,  bread  and  other  perishable  products. 
But  unless  they  are  experts  at  cracking  codes, 
their  chances  are  slim  of  bringing  home  truly 
fresh  groceries. 

On  nearly  every  package  in  the  store  Is  a 
letter  or  number  code  telling  when  food  was 
packaged,  until  what  date  it  may  be  safely 
purchased  or  anything  else  manufacturers 
want  to  explain  to  their  salesmen  or  to  store 
managers. 

Rep.  Leonard  Farbstein  (D.,  New  York} 
has  different  Ideas  for  the  purpose  of  these 
codes.  In  November  1969,  he  introduced  H.R. 
14816  legislation  to  require  open  dating  of 
packages.  This  would  be  an  addition  to  the 
Truth-ln-Packaging  Act  passed  in  1966. 

Each  manufacturer  and  each  food  store 
chain  has  its  own  coding  system.  One  com- 
mon system  involves  a  series  of  numbers.  If 
a  package  of  hot  dogs  is  coded  2253.  It  means 
the  meat  should  be  sold  before  May  25.  To 
figiu-e  out  this  expiration  date,  add  the  first 
number  to  the  last  number  for  the  month 
and  numbers  in  between  indicate  the  day. 
Thus  if  bologna  is  stamped  3093,  housewives 
can  safely  buy  it  until  June  9. 

However,  it  is  not  always  that  simple. 
Many  egg  packers  don't  use  any  codes.  If  they 
do  devise  a  code,  it  must  be  registered  with 
the  state,  explained  Tom  Wheeler,  Fresh  Eggs 
Inc. 

"Companies  sometimes  put  the  expiration 
or  packaging  date  on  the  carton.  Some  codes 
use  the  number  of  the  day  in  the  year:  others 
the  number  of  days  left  in  the  year." 

One  egg  carton  in  a  chain  store  near  Holi- 
day Park  was  marked  "ISV  and  was  still 
prominently  displayed  on  the  140th  day  of 
the  year.  However,  most  housewives  do  not 
automatically  know  that  May  20  is  the  140th 
day.  Thus,  the  code  would  seem  to  have  little 
value  to  them. 

There  is  no  state  law  requiring  the  daUng 
of  milk  and  many  store  managers  cannot 
read  the  company  codes. 

"When  one  of  mv  customers  asks  me  the 
freshness  of  milk,''"  said  one  West  Broward 
food  store  manager.  "I  can't  give  them  a  spe- 
cific date.  Bv  the  time  I  learn  codes  on  some 
of  these  products,  the  companies  have  de- 
velo{>ed  a  new  system." 

Freshness  of  milk  is  important  to  the 
housewife.  Florida  has  no  state  law  requir- 
ing the  dating  of  milk,  such  as  those  In  New 
York   City   and   Chicago.   Dairy  distributors 
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»ay  they  have  a  self-lnforced  dating  code  to 
inform  their  own  store  representatives.  This 
doesn't  help  the  average  shopper  who  usually 
lias  no  idea  where  the  code  Is  Imprinted  or 
what  it  means. 

When  calling  milk  distributors  for  an  ex- 
planation of  the  code,  this  reporter  got  little 
response  to  the  question.  One  represenUtive 
asked.  "Do  you  know  how  General  Mills  or 
CSeneral  Poods  code  their  products?  When 
you  find  out,  then  call  me  back." 

Although  General  Mills  didn't  reveal  their 
decoding  instructions,  they  did  explain  the 
general  concept. 

"We  do  code  our  packages  according  to 
plant  location  and  date  it  is  packed,"  ex- 
plained Nan  Holland,  who  works  in  the  Gen- 
eral Mills  public  relations  department  in 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  "It  enables  us  to  go 
through  the  grocery  store  for  pick-up  pur- 
poses. 

"If  we  did  use  an  open  coding  date,  the 
customer  would  choose  the  new  date.  It's 
human  nature  to  pick  the  newest  one.  Even- 
tually this  would  cost  the  consumer  more 
monev." 

This  rising  price  theory  is  the  argument 
used  by  the  food  Industry.  However,  some 
store  managers  disagree. 

"The  open  coding  would  simplify  my  work. 
At  first,  the  companies  might  lose  money  but 
I  think  once  the  novelty  wears  off,  things 
will  go  back  to  normal.  We  really  only  have 
to  worry  about  perishable  Items  anyway." 
said  the  manager  of  a  chain  store  near  Holi- 
day Park. 

"I  would  like  to  see  a  simplified  code,"  said 
the  West  Broward  store  owner.  "The  average 
housewife  wants  to  get  in  and  get  out  of 
the  grocery  store.  She  doesn't  want  to  spend 
time  digging  in  the  back  for  a  carton  of 
milk." 

With  a  clearly  stamped  date,  this  digging 
won't  be  necessary,  according  to  Farbsteln's 
bill.  Shoppers  will  no  longer  wonder  why 
the  same  brsind  and  same  type  of  milk  will 
last  for  a  week  one  time  and  only  a  few  days 
on  another  occasion. 

In  a  survey  conducted  by  Farbsteln's  staff 
and  the  Democratic  Consumer  Action  Com- 
mittee of  the  Washington,  DC,  Committee, 
only  three  out  of  the  18  Washington,  D.C., 
food  stores  had  completely  fresh  packaging 
of  surveyed  product  lines. 

In  conjunction  vrtth  this  survey,  three  Ft. 
Lauderdale  stores  were  selected  to  represent 
three  economic  areas  in  the  city.  In  a  Coral 
Ridge  supermarket,  most  of  the  fresh  ground 
beef,  pork  chops  and  chicken  had  been  pack- 
aged that  morning.  They  use  a  letter  code 
with  "A"  for  Monday  through  "F"  for  Satur- 
day. 

John  Person,  former  butcher  and  grocery 
store  owner,  cautions  that  codes  change  from 
^  store  to  store. 

"Hamburger  Is  made  every  day.  So  com- 
pare the  code  on  that  package  with  other 
meats  to  find  out  how  fresh  they  are.  Of 
course,  a  shopper  must  go  to  the  same  store 
to  figure  out  the  system.  It's  almost  like  a 
trade  secret." 

In  a  supermarket  near  Holiday  Park,  the 
ground  beef  was  again  marked  with  a  "C," 
Indicating  that  it  was  fresh.  But  many  pack- 
ages of  pork  chops  and  chicken  had  been 
packed  two  days  earlier,  with  an  occasional 
package  marked  "F,"  indicating  the  meat  was 
already  four  days  old. 

The  assistant  meat  manager  at  this  store 
explained  that  he  checks  the  meat  counters 
several  times  a  day.  He  would  take  any 
spoiled  meat  out  of  the  display  case. 

"We  never  reduce  the  price  on  any  meats. 
We  either  sell  it  at  full  price  or  take  it  off 
the  shelves." 

In  a  supermarket  In  the  northwest  section, 
most  meats  again  were  packaged  that  morn- 
ing, with  a  few  packaged  the  previous  day. 
Luncheon  meats  in  the  three  stores  did 
not  always  pass  the  freshness  test.  The  Coral 
Ridge  and  Holiday  Park  stores  had  several 


packages  of  hot  dogs  that  were  more  than 
a  week  pwist  their  expiration  dates. 

As  the  Holiday  Park  assistant  manager 
began  pulling  these  off  the  shelf,  he  ex- 
plained that  they  were  beginning  to  discolor, 

"Also,  see  the  gas  in  this  package  of 
luncheon  meat?  That  means  the  vacuum 
packaging  is  no  good  and  it  must  be  taken 
off  the  shelf." 

While  searching  for  codes  on  egg  and  milk 
cartons  in  the  northwest  section  store,  a 
young  woman  pushing  a  cart  carrying  groc- 
eries and  a  squirming  child  stopf>ed  and 
asked  If  this  was  part  of  a  comparison 
shopping  trip. 

"I  saw  you  WTitlng  down  things  and 
thought  you  might  be  a  comparison  shopp>er. 
Oh,  you're  trying  to  find  out  codes.  Well.  I 
sure  wish  they  would  put  some  dates  on 
milk.  In  New  Jersey,  they  did  and  I  sure 
didn't  have  to  worry  about  how  fresh  it  was." 

She  selected  a  carton  from  the  back  and 
slowly  pushed  her  cart  on  down  the  aisle. 
For  her  and  other  housewives,  grocery  shop- 
ping is  a  chore  which  might  be  made  a  little 
easier  with  the  help  of  open  code  dating. 


TAKE    PRIDE    IN   AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Miller)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  nation. 
Americans  can  indeed  be  proud  of  the 
many  medical  programs  sponsored  by 
the  Government  as  well  as  private  orga- 
nizations to  assist  many  of  the  under- 
developed nations  of  the  world.  For  ex- 
ample: Project  Hope  with  over  4,000  vol- 
unteer medical  personnel  have  brought 
tremendous  medical  assistance  to  mil- 
lions of  the  world's  people  free  of  charge. 


ORGANIZED    CRIME    CONTROL 
ACT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Poff)  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  Subcommit- 
tee No.  5  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  still 
is  considering  S.  30,  the  Organized  Crime 
Control  Act  of  1969. 

One  provision  of  title  X  of  the  bill — 
proposed  section  3577 — would  codify  the 
almost  universal  practice  of  lower  Fed- 
eral courts  in  not  imposing  upon  the 
sentencing  process  the  restrictive  rules 
of  e\idence  properly  applicable  only  in 
a  trial  of  guilt.  But  see  Verdugo  v. 
United  States.  402  F.  2d  599  (9th  Cir. 
1968) .  When  S.  30  was  being  debated  on 
the  Senate  fioor,  however,  an  amend- 
ment to  that  provision  was  offered  which 
would  have  extended  the  trial-type  rules 
of  evidence,  including  the  suppression 
rule,  to  the  sentencing  hearing.  After 
full  debate,  it  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of 
63  to  11 — Congressional  Record,  pages 
962-965. 

I  now  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
all  members  a  thoughtful  and  scholarly 
decision  by  Judge  Weinstein  of  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District 
of  New  York,  in  the  case  of  United  States 
v.  Schipani  (7  Crim.  L.  Rptr.  2244, 
June  24,  1970,  decided  June  4.  1970), 
which  supports  the  Senate's  decision. 


In  that  case.  Judge  Weinst«in  denied 
Schipani's  motion  for  reduction  of  a 
3-year  prison  sentence  for  tax  eva- 
sion. The  prison  term  was  longer  than 
is  usual  in  tax  prosecutions,  primarily 
because  the  court  had  concluded,  on  the 
basis  of  transcripts  of  conversations  over- 
heard through  illegal  wiretapping,  that 
the  defendant  was  a  professional  crimi- 
nal and  that  his  unreported  income  was 
the  proceeds  of  organized  crime.  The  de- 
fendant's motion  to  reduce  the  sentence 
rested  on  his  argument  that  illegally  ob- 
tained evidence,  since  it  is  inadmissible 
under  the  suppression  rule,  must  also  be 
disregarded  when  sentence  is  imposed. 

In  rejecting  that  contention.  Judge 
Weinstein  noted  the  wide  variety  of  fac- 
tors relevant  to  the  imposition  of  an  ap- 
propriate sentence,  including  "the  ixjssi- 
bilities  of  rehabilitation,  general  or  spe- 
cific deterrence,  protection  of  potential 
victims  by  incapacitating  socially  dan- 
gerous offenders,  and  maintenance  of  re- 
spect for  legal  norms."  In  view  of  those 
factors,  he  stressed  that  "as  much  reli- 
able data  as  possible  on  the  background 
of  the  individual  defendant  is  essential  to 
any  intelligent  choice  among  the  avail- 
able alternatives."  and  that  "any  infor- 
mation which  may  lead  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  needs  of  the  defendant 
and  of  society  may,  and  should,  within 
the  limitations  of  due  process,  be  consid- 
ered." 

Noting  several  well  recognized  existing 
exceptions  to  the  suppression  rule.  Judge 
Weinstein  analyzed  the  practical  impact 
which  adoption  or  rejection  of  the  ex- 
clusionary role  for  sentencing  would 
have.  He  reasoned  that  "absent  some  spe- 
cial situation,  no  appreciable  increment 
in  deterrence — of  illegal  investigative 
conduct — would  result  from  applying  a 
second  exclusion  at  sentencing  after  the 
rule  has  been  applied  at  the  trial  itself," 
and  that  such  application  would  inter- 
fere with  effective  sentencing  in  a  num- 
ber of  ways.  As  Judge  Weinstein  con- 
cluded: 

The  purposes  of  the  exclusionary  rule, 
analogous  cases,  and  practical  considerations 
in  the  administration  of  justice  all  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  no  arbitrary  rule  exclud- 
ing from  the  consideration  of  the  sentencing 
Judge  all  illegally  seized  evidence  should  be 
adopted.  Where  the  evidence  is  reliable  and 
It  is  [perfectly  clear  that  It  was  not  gathered 
for  the  purpose  of  Improperly  Influencing  the 
sentencing  Judge,  evidence  should  be  ac- 
corded whatever  probative  value  it  may 
have. .  . . 

The  decision  in  the  Schipani  case  is  a 
sound  application  of  '  he  general  rule  an- 
nounced bv  the  Supreme  Court  in  Wil- 
liams V.  New  York.  337  U.S.  241  (1949), 
that  proper  sentencing  requires  access  to 
the  fullest  information  possible,  without 
regard  to  the  rules  of  e\idence,  even 
where  those  rules  have  constitutional 
bases.  Judge  Weinfield's  opinion  is  close- 
ly reasoned  and  carefully  supported  with 
citations  of  other  decisions  and  scholarly 
writings.  Those  concerned  with  promot- 
ing effective  and  enlightened  sentencing 
in  Federal  cases,  and  interested  in  the 
provision  included  in  S.  30  for  that  pur- 
pose, would  do  well  to  study  the  Schipani 
decision  and  the  authorities  collected 
there. 

The  opinion  follows : 
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York,  63  CR  237) 

United  States  of  America,  PLAiNTtrp  v. 

Joseph  P.  Schipani,  Defendant 

APPEAKANCES 

Edward  Neaher,  United  States  Attorney  for 
the  Eastern  District  of  New  York,  225  Cad- 
man  Plaza  East,  Brooklyn.  New  York,  attor- 
ney for  plaintiff. 

David  G.  Trager,  Esq.,  of  counsel. 

Jacob  P.  LefkowUz,  Esq.,  150  Broadway, 
New  York,  New  York,  attorney  for  defendant. 

The  defendant  has  moved,  pursuant  to 
Rule  35  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure,  for  reduction  of  the  sentence  Im- 
posed by  this  Court  upon  his  conviction  for 
tax  evasion.  26  U.S.C.  §  7201.  On  the  facts, 
and  In  the  exercise  of  discretion,  this  motion 
would  have  been  denied  out  of  hand  were 
a  troublesome  question  of  law  not  posed: 
In  Imposing  sentence  may  the  court  consider 
facts  and  Inferences  drawn  from  Illegally 
obtained  evidence  suppressed  at  trial?  For 
the  reasons  below,  we  hold  that  In  some 
cases.  Including  this  one.  such  evidence  may 
be  utilized  In  sentencing. 

I.    FACTS 

Following  reversal  of  the  defendant's  con- 
viction (Schipmii  v.  United  States,  385  U.S. 
372  (1966)),  a  motion  to  suppress  illegally 
obtained  wiretap  evidence  was  granted. 
United  States  v.  Schipani,  289  F.  Supp.  43 
(E.D.N.Y.  1968).  After  a  second  trial,  the 
defendant  was  convicted  on  the  basis  of  un- 
tainted evidence.  293  F.  Supp.  156  lE.D.N.Y. 
1968),  aff'd.  414  F.  2d  1962  (2d  Cir.  1969), 
cert,  denied. — U.S. — (1970).  The  same  Judge 
who  presided  at  the  suppression  hearing 
Imposed  sentence.  In  deciding  upon  a  sen- 
tence the  Court  considered  data  Introduced 
at  the  hearing  on  the  motion  to  suppress 
but  excluded  at  the  trial.  Illegal  wiretapping 
of  conversations  Involving  the  defendant 
and  his  a.ssociates  established  that  the  de- 
fendant was  a  criminal  figure,  and  that  his 
undeclared  Income  was  the  proceeds  of  orga- 
nized crime.  United  States  v.  Schipani,  289 
P.  Supp.  43,  40,  47,  48   (E.DN.Y.   1968). 

Defendant  was  sentenced  to  three  years' 
Imprlsoiunent  on  each  count,  to  run  con- 
currently. 18  US.C.  5  4208(a)(2).  In  addi- 
tion, a  committed  fine  of  $2,500.00  was  Im- 
IX)sed  on  each  of  the  five  counts,  for  a  total 
of  $12,500.00. 

II.  bases  for  sentence 
This  sentence  was  the  maximum  that  could 
be  imposed  consistent  with  due  process  after 
the  second  trial  North  Carolina  v.  Fearer,  395 
U.S.  711  (1969).  The  Jail  term  was  far  longer 
than  would  be  expected  in  a  routine  tax  case. 
See,  e.g..  Craig,  Sentencing  In  Federal  Tax 
Fraud  Cases,  49  F.R.D  97  (1970).  A  primary 
reason  for  severity  was  the  court's  conclusion 
that  the  defendant  was  a  "professional  crim- 
inal." .\LI.  Model  Penal  Code  §  7.03(2)  (b) 
(P.O.D.  1962) .  See  Wechsler,  Sentencing,  Cor- 
rection, and  the  Model  Penal  Code,  109  U 
Pa.  L.  Rev.  465,  480-83  (1961):  Turnbladh,  A 
Critique  of  the  Model  Penal  Code  Sentencing 
Proposals,  23  Law  &  Contemp.  Problems  544, 
646-47  (1958). 

In  deciding  upon  a  sentence  appropriate  to 
an  individual  defendant,  a  variety  of  needs 
must  be  considered.  Williams  v.  New  York, 
337  U.S  241.  246  (1969);  United  States  v. 
Mitchell,  392  P.  2d  214  (2d  Clr.  1968) .  Among 
them  are  the  possibilities  of  rehabilitation, 
general  or  specific  deterrence,  protection  of 
potential  victims  by  Incapacitating  socially 
dangerous  offenders,  and  maintenance  of  re- 
spect for  legal  norms.  See  ABA,  Standards 
Relating  To  Sentencing  Alternatives  and  Pro- 
cedures. 62-63  (Approved  Draft,  1968);  L. 
Empey,  Alternatives  to  Incarceration,  1-6,  70 
(1967);  Advisory  Council  of  Judges  of  the 
National  Probation  and  Parole  Association, 
Guides  for  Sentencing,  1-5  (1957);  Ohlln  & 
Remington.  Sentencing  Structure:  Its  Elffect 
Upon    Systems    for    the    Administration    of 


Criminal  Justice,  23  Law  &  Contemp.  Prob- 
lems, 495,  496-99  (1958);  Note,  Procedural 
Due  Process  at  Judicial  Sentencing  for  Fel- 
ony, 81  Harv.  L  Rev.  821-25  (1968).  A  sen- 
tence reflects  a  prediction  of  future  events 
based  largely  upon  the  defendant's  past  and 
the  court's  sociological  conceptions. 

As  much  reliable  data  as  possible  on  the 
background  of  the  individual  defendant  Is 
essential  to  any  Intelligent  choice  among  the 
many  available  alternatives.  "The  aim  of  the 
sentencing  court  is  to  acquire  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  character  and  history 
of  the  man  before  It."  United  States  v.  Doyle, 
348  F.  2d  715,  721  (2d  Clr.  1965).  Any  Infor- 
mation which  may  lead  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  needs  of  the  defendant  and 
of  society  may,  and  should,  within  the  limi- 
tations of  due  process,  be  considered  ABA, 
Standards  Relating  to  Probation,  34-39  (Tent. 
Draft,  1970) ;  Williams  v.  Oklahoma,  358  U.S. 
576  (1959);  Gollaher  v.  United  States,  419  P. 
2d  520,  530  (9th  Clr.  1969) :  Heidrlch  v.  United 
State.s.  373  P  2d  540  (5th  Clr.  1966). 

Recognizing  the  necessity  for  unfettered 
access  to  Information  by  the  sentencing 
Judge,  courts  have  regularly  upheld  the 
propriety  of  wide-ranging  presentence  Inves- 
tigations and  reports.  As  the  Supreme  Court 
remarked,  "[tlhere  are  no  formal  limitations 
on  (presentence  reports'!  contents,  and  they 
may  rest  on  hearsay  and  contain  Informa- 
tion bearing  no  relation  whatever  to  the 
crime  with  which  the  defendant  Is  charged." 
Gregg  v.  United  States.  394  U.S.  489,  492 
(1969).  See  also,  e.g.,  Williams  v.  New  York, 
337  U.S.  241  (1949);  United  States  v.  Doyle, 
348  P.  2d  715  (2d  Clr.  1965). 

Fairness,  accuracy,  and  procedural  due 
process  do  limit  the  sources  which  may  be 
considered  by  the  sentencing  Judge.  See.  e.g., 
Townsend  v.  Burke,  334  U.S.  736  ( 1948) ;  Scott 
V.  United  States,  419  P.  2d  264  (DC.  Clr. 
1969);  Haller  v.  Robbins.  409  P.  2d  857  (1st 
Cir.  1969).  See  generally  Note,  Procedural 
Due  Process  at  Judicial  Sentencing  for 
Felony.  81  Harv.  L.  Rev.  821  (1968).  But  such 
restrictions  are  designed  to  protect  the  In- 
tegrity of  the  sentencing  procedure  rather 
than  the  legality  of  earlier  stages  of  the  pro- 
secution. 

The  broad  acceptance  of  hearsay  presents 
a  striking  example  of  the  scope  of  pre.sent- 
ence  Investigations  and  the  quality  of  mate- 
ri^  which  may  be  considered  by  the  sen- 
tencing Judge.  See,  e.g.,  Williams  v.  Okla- 
homa. 358  U.S.  576  (1959);  Davis  v.  United 
States.  179  P.  2d  640  (9th  Clr.  1950).  Limits 
on  the  use  of  hearsay  at  sentencing  depend 
solelv  upon  assessment  of  probative  force. 
United  States  v.  Doyle.  349  F.  2d  715,  720  (2d 
Clr.  1965).  But  cf.  United  States  v.  Rao,  296 
P.  Supp.  1145.  1148,  (S.D.N.Y.  1969)  (hear- 
say Indicating  defendant's  underworld  con- 
nections does  not  constitute  a  predicate  for 
punishment) . 

In  the  Instant  case  the  questioned  evidence 
consists  largely  of  admissions  by  the  defend- 
ant and  declarations  against  panel  Interest 
by  his  as.sociates;  Its  probative  value  is  high, 
and  even  its  status  as  excludable  hearsay  Is 
questionable.  See  e.g..  4  J.  Wlgmore,  Evi- 
dence §  1048  (3d  ed.  1940) ;  5  /d.  §§  1361.  1476, 
1477;  6  Id.  I  1766;  Committee  on  Rules  of 
Practice  and  Procedure,  Preliminary  Draft 
of  Proposed  Rules  of  Evidence  for  the  United 
States  District  Courts  and  Magistrates,  46 
F.R.D.  161,  331-34,  339-43.  385-87  (1969);  C. 
^^cCormlck.  Handbook  of  the  Law  of  Evi- 
dence §§239,  255  (1954);  Donnely  v.  United 
States,  228  U.S.  243,  277  (1913)  (Holmes.  J. 
dissenting).  The  accuracy  of  these  out-of- 
court  statements,  and  of  the  Inferences 
which  may  readily  be  drawn  from  them,  was 
not  questioned  either  at  allocution  or  at  the 
hearing  on  the  motion  to  reduce  sentence. 
It  was  therefore  appropriate  to  accord  them 
substantial  weight  In  the  sentencing  decision 
unless  they  should  not  have  been  considered 
because  of  factors  not  relating  to  proba- 
tive force. 


ni.  application  of  exclusionary  RtTLE 

A.  Purposes  of  exclusionary  rule  in  fourth 
amendment  cases 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  exclusionary 
rule  In  the  case  of  Fourth  Amendment  vlolal 
tlons  Is  to  discourage  unconstitutional  acts 
outside  the  courtroom  by  law  enforcement 
officials.  It  Is  assumed  that  Illegal  searches 
and  seizures  will  not  be  undertaken  If  they 
will  have  no  meaningful  effect.  Mapp  v.  Ohio 
367  U.S.  643  (1961);  Weeks  v.  United  States' 
232  U.S.  383  (1914);  Pizzarello  v.  United 
States,  408  P.  2d  579,  586  (2d  Clr.  1969)  (civil 
case);  J.  Magulre.  Evidence  of  Guilt  §5.02 
(1959);  B.  J.  George,  Constitutional  Limita- 
tions on  Evidence  In  Criminal  Cases  39-42 
(1966). 

Since  the  exclusionary  rule  has  a  prag- 
matic orientation.  It  is  to  be  expected  that 
it  will  not  be  unnecessarily  applied.  There  are 
a  number  of  well  recognized  Instances  per- 
mitting reliance  upon  evidence  obtained  in 
violation  of  the  Fourth  Amendment. 

Illegally  seized  evidence  may  be  considered 
by  a  parole  board  in  deciding  to  revoke 
parole.  United  States  ex  rel.  Sperling  v.  Fitz- 
Patrick,  F.  2d — (2d  Clr.  1970).  The  similarity 
of  functions  between  a  sentencing  court 
and  a  parole  board  is  apparent.  As  is  the 
case  with  the  parole  board,  "(tlo  apply  the 
exclusionary  rule  would  tend  to  obstruct 
.  .  .  accomplishing  .  .  .  remedial  purposes" 
of  the  sentencing  procedure.  Id.  at — .  A  court, 
as  well  as  a  parole  board,  needs  all  po.ssible 
information  that  may  lead  to  insights  into 
the  character  of  the  defendant.  Both  are 
vested  with  "the  broadest  discretion  con- 
sistent with  due  process  to  act  upon  reliable 
evidence"  in  determining  treatment.  Id.  at — . 

Grand  jury  proceedings  con.stitute  a  second 
area  in  which  the  use  of  illegally  obtained 
evidence  is  not  absolutely  forbidden  by  the 
exclusionary  rule.  United  States  v.  Blue,  384 
U.S.  251,  255,  n.  3  (1966);  Lawn  v.  United 
States,  355  U.S.  339,  348-50  (1958).  Cf.  United 
States  V.  Tanc.  329  P.  2d  848  (2d  Cir.  1964). 
The  Important  protective  function  of  the 
grand  jury  is  held  not  to  be  vitiated  by  the 
use  of  some  illegally  obtained  evidence  so 
long  as  the  government  proves  the  defend- 
ant's guilt  at  the  trial  through  untainted 
evidence. 

A  third  clear  exception  to  the  exclusionary 
rule  In  Fourth  Amendment  cases  Is  to  be 
found  in  the  continuing  application  of  the 
doctrine  of  standing.  Alderman  v.  United 
States,  394  U.S.  165  (1969).  Although  wire- 
tap evidence  may  be  the  product  of  an 
unlawful  search  and  seizure,  coconspira- 
tors or  codefendants  who  are  aggrieved 
"solely  by  the  introduction  of  damaging 
evidence"  "have  been  accorded  no  special 
standing,"  Id.  at  172.  Such  evidence,  al- 
though Illegally  obtained,  may  be  used  at 
trial  without  violating  the  deterrent  policy 
of  the  exclusionary  rule. 

Finally,  evidence  obtained  through  an  un- 
lawful search  and  seizure  may  be  used  to 
a  limited  extent  to  Impeach  the  credibility 
of  a  criminal  defendant  who  has  made  un- 
truthful assertions  at  trial  on  his  direct  case. 
Walder  v.  United  States,  347  U.S.  62  (1953): 
Committee  on  Rules  of  Practice  and  Pro- 
cedure, Preliminary  Draft  of  Proposed  Rules 
of  Evidence  for  the  United  States  District 
Courts  and  Magistrates,  46  F.R.D.  161.  191 
(1969).  Cf.  United  States  v.  Gugielmini 
(II).— P.  2d— (2d  Clr.  1970)  (Improperly  ob- 
tained statement  may  be  used  to  impeach 
a  non-defendant  witness);  (United  States  v. 
Fox,  403  F.  2d  97,  103  (2d.  Clr.  1968)  Walder 
not  applicable  to  Miranda  situations).  But 
see  United  States  v.  Birrell.  276  P.  Supp. 
798,  817   (S.D.N.Y.   1968). 

B.  Exclusionary  rule  in  sentencing 

Despite  the  analogous  cases  Just  discussed. 
It  has  been  held  that  use  of  an  involuntary 
confession  at  sentence  warrants  Its  being  set 
aside.  United  States  ex  rel.  Brown  v.  Rundle, 
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417  P  2d  282  (3d  Clr.  1969);  United  States 
ex  rel  Rivers  v.  Myers,  384  P.  2d  737  (3d  Clr. 
1967)-  Armpriester  v.  United  States,  256  F.  2d 
294,  297  (4th  Clr.  1958)  (dictum).  Whatever 
the'  merits  of  such  rulings,  they  are  not 
applicable  here.  The  original  rationale  for 
the  rule  against  coerced  confessions  was  lack 
of  reUablUty.  3  J.  Wlgmore,  Evidence  5  822 
(3d  ed.  1940);  Miller,  The  Supreme  Court's 
Review  of  Hypothetical  Alternatives  In  a 
State  Confession  Case,  5  Syr.  L.  Rev.  53 
(1953)  reprinted  In  Selected  Writings  on  the 
Law  of  Evidence  and  Trial  847.  848  (W.  Fryer 
ed.  1957)  ■  Thus,  even  when  there  Is  no  co- 
ercion, courts,  led — or  misled — by  the  genesis 
of  self-incrimination  and  confession  rules  In 
fears  of  unreliability,  might  exclude  on  sen- 
tencing Illegally  obtained  but  trustworthy 
confessions. 

No  such  a  historical  or  theoretical  basis  for 
exclusion  is  presented  In  cases  arising  under 
the  Fourth  Amendment,  which  was  adopted 
for  entirely  different  purposes.  See,  e.g.,  Katz 
V.  United  States.  389  U.S.  347,  350  (1967). 
Decisions  excluding  the  use  at  sentencing  of 
confessions  obtained  In  violation  of  the 
Fifth  Amendment  are  not  persuasive  Fourth 
Amendment  precedents. 

On  principle,  exclusion  of  Illegally  seized 
evidence  on  sentencing  would  seem  to  be 
generally  unwarranted.  In  unlawfully  search- 
ing and  seizing  property  or  conversations  the 
government  runs  the  risk  at  trial  that  Its 
entire  case  against  the  defendant  will  be 
found  to  have  been  Irrevocably  tainted  and 
that  the  evidence  obtained  against  him — 
as  part  of  a  general  criminal  Investigation — 
wlU  be  held  Inadmissible.  See,  e.g.,  Silver- 
thome  Lumber  Co.  v.  United  States.  251  U.S. 
385  (1920);  Nardone  v.  United  States,  308 
US.  338,  341  (1939);  United  States  v.  Parou- 
tian.  229  P.  2d  486  (2d  Clr.  1962);  United 
States  v.  Schipani.  289  P.  Supp  43  (E.D.N.Y. 
1968).  Absent  some  special  situation,  no  ap- 
preciable increment  In  deterrence  would  re- 
sult from  applying  a  second  exclusion  at 
sentencing  after  the  rule  has  been  applied  at 
the  trial  Itself.  Cf.  Amsterdam,  Search,  Seiz- 
ure, and  Section  2255:  A  Comment,  112  U.  Pa. 
L.  Rev.  378,  389  (1964). 

There  are  few  cases  which  deal  directly 
with  the  use  of  unlawfully  seized  evidence 
at  sentencing.  J.  Magulre,  Evidence  of  Guilt 
§  5.03  at  181  (1959) .  The  only  federal  case  we 
have  found  that  Is  arguably  on  point  Is 
Verdugo  v.  U.S.  402  F.  2d  599,  4  CrL  2102 
(9th  Clr.  1968).  Verdugo  was  remanded  for 
resentence  because  the  trial  Judge  had  relied 
upon  a  presentence  report  which.  In  turn, 
had  been  based  upon  Illegally  seized  evidence. 
The  Verdugo  opinion  Is  predicated  upon 
the  fact  that  the  search  which  had  produced 
the  Improper  evidence  was  conducted  out- 
side the  course  of  the  regular  criminal  In- 
vestigation. It  V  as  undertaken,  not  to  obtain 
evidence  to  support  an  indictment  and  con- 
viction, but  to  recover  contraband  and  thus 
to  enhance  the  possibility  of  a  heavier  sen- 
tence after  the  basic  Investigation  had  been 
completed.  At  the  time  of  the  illegal  search 
government  agents  had  more  than  enough 
evidence  on  hand  to  secure  a  conviction  of 
the  defendant  on  what  later  became  the  first 
count  of  the  indictment.  The  questioned 
search  was  made  "to  locate  a  wholesale  sup- 
ply of  heroin.  .  .  .  [T]he  agents  went  to  Ver- 
dugo's  home  'to  look  for  the  contraband  and 
to  make  an  arrest  to  get  the  same.'  "  Id.  at 
612.  This  evidence  was  used  as  the  basis  for 
a  second  count  of  the  indictment,  subse- 
quently dismissed  on  motion  by  the  govern- 
ment after  the  motion  to  suppress  had  been 
granted. 

In  Verdugo  and  similar  cases,  if  a  trial 
judge  were  permitted  to  consider  the  Illegally 
obtained  evidence  in  passing  sentence,  law 
enforcement  officials  would  have  little  to 
lose,  but  much  to  gain.  In  violating  the 
Fourth  Amendment.  If  their  search  were  up- 
held as  valid,  there  would  be  evidence  sufQ- 
clent  to  justify  the  additional  count   (and. 


of  course.  It  could  be  considered  in  sentenc- 
ing on  the  original  count).  If  the  search 
were  declared  Invalid,  the  Court  would  never- 
theless be  able  to  consider  this  strong  evi- 
dence that  the  defendtmt  was  more  than  a 
mere  dabbler  In  narcotics  and  was.  in  fact, 
a  major  trafficker.  Without  exclusion  In  such 
a  situation,  there  would  be  no  deterrence 
to  violation  of  the  Fourth  Amendment.  As 
the  Court  noted  in  Verdugo, 

"Quite  different  considerations  would  ap- 
ply If  the  object  of  the  search  were  to  ob- 
tain evidence  to  support  a  single  charge  on 
which  the  defendant  was  later  convicted. 
If  the  additional  evidence  was  necessary  to 
obtain  any  conviction  at  all,  the  danger  of 
exclusion  at  trial  would  afford  a  substantial 
deterrent  to  an  illegal  search.  If  the  addi- 
tional evidence  was  not  reqvilred  for  convic- 
tion, both  the  deterrent  effect  of  the  ex- 
clusion of  Illegally  seized  evidence  of  the 
same  offense  at  sentencing  and  the  Incen- 
tive to  conduct  legal  searches  to  obtain  such 
evidence  would  appear  to  be  minimal."  Id. 
at  612,  n.  21.  (Emphasis  In  original.) 

The  case  now  before  us  differs  substan- 
tially from  Verdugo.  The  evidence  excluded 
at  trial  was  gathered  In  a  basic  investigation 
of  the  defendant  and  a  number  of  suspected 
members  of  an  organized  crime  syndicate.  It 
was  offered  to  support  all  of  the  counts  of 
the  indictment,  which  differed  only  as  to  the 
taxable  years  involved.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  this  Information  was  gathered  for  any 
purpose  other  than  the  Indictment  and  con- 
viction of  the  defendant  and  his  criminal  as- 
sociates, and  It  cannot  be  said  that  applica- 
tion of  the  exclusionary  rule  at  sentencing 
In  this  and  similar  cases  would  have  any 
appreciable  deterrent  effect. 

C.  Practical  considerations 
Several  practical  considerations  support 
the  conclusion  that  the  exclusionary  rule 
should  not  be  rigidly  applied  to  the  sentenc- 
ing process.  First,  sentencing  has  tradition- 
ally been  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  trial 
judge.  Note,  Procedural  Due  Process  at  Ju- 
dicial Sentencing  for  Felony  821,  822-23 
(1968).  No  statement  of  his  reasons  for  Im- 
posing sentence  Is  ordinarily  required.  But 
cf.  United  States  v.  Latimer,  415,  P.  2d  1288. 
1291  (6th  Clr.  1969) .  Frequently,  the  decision 
will  rest  on  the  application  of  unarticulated 
principles  and  factors  lying  at  the  threshold 
of  the  conscious.  The  oft  noted  wide  varia- 
tion m  sentences  suggests  how  powerful  in 
advocacy  U  the  individual  judge's  back- 
ground. 

A  seriously  enforced  requirement  that  the 
exclusionary  rule  be  applied  In  sentencing 
would  require  the  Judge  to  explain  the  basis 
of  his  decision  and  would  expand  appellate 
review  far  beyond  Its  present  scope.  Perhaps 
such  changes  are  desirable,  but  reforms  of 
this  nature  should  not  be  attempted  by  In- 
direction. Compare  ABA.  Standards  Relating 
to  Appellate  Review  of  Sentences,  50-53 
(Approved  Draft,  1968). 

Another,  and  more  serious,  practical 
consideration  weighs  against  the  adoption  of 
an  absolute  exclusionary  rule  in  the  imposi- 
tion of  sentences.  It  would  be  almost  Impos- 
sible for  a  district  judge,  who  has  screened 
proffered  evidence  on  the  motion  to  suppress, 
to  banish  it  entirely  from  his  mind  at  sen- 
tencing. This  problem  is  similar  to  that  raised 
and  resolved  In  United  States  v.  Smith.  337 
P.  2d  49,  53-54  (4th  Cir.  1964),  cert,  denied, 
381  U.S.  916  (1965).  where  the  court  refused 
to  hold  that  a  sentencing  Judge  should  dis- 
qualify himself  under  28  U.S.C.  §  455  from 
passing  upon  a  motion  under  28  U.S.C.  §  2255. 
See  also,  e.g.,  United  States  v.  Halley.  240  P. 
2d  418  (2d  Clr.),  cert,  denied.  353  U.S.  967 
(1957);  United  States  v.  Valentino.  283  P.  2d 
634  (2d  Clr.  1960). 

One  reason  for  the  practice  of  assigning 
the  trial  Judge  to  sentencing  Is  his  familiarity 
with  all  aspects  of  the  case.  He  has  seen  and 
observed  the  defendant;  he  is  aware  of  the 


strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  prosecution: 
and  he  has  had  the  opportunity  to  hear  and 
evaluate  any  character  testimony  offered. 
Much  of  this  knowledge  might  be  detrimental 
If  a  fixed  exclusionary  rule  were  to  be  adopted 
In  regard  to  sentencing.  To  require  the  trial 
judge  to  pick  and  choose  among  the  Items  of 
evidence  and  the  impressions  which  he  has 
received  at  and  before  trial  would  be  to 
require  an  unusual  degree  of  self-awareness 
and  control. 

An  Impractical  rule  of  total  suppression 
would  almost  Invite  self-deception  by  a 
judge  forced  to  deny  that  he  had  considered 
a  factor  that  was  strongly  Influencing  his 
subconscious  reactions.  The  Judge's  capacity 
to  Ignore  such  Information  Is  probably  bet- 
ter than  a  Juror's,  but  It  Is  limited.  Cf.  Bru- 
ton  V.  United  States,  389  U.S.  818  (1968); 
Committee  on  Rules  of  Practice  and  Proce- 
dure, Preliminary  Draft  of  Proposed  Rules  of 
Evidence  for  United  States  District  Courts 
and  Magistrates.  46  F.R.D.  161.  192-93  ( 1969) . 
As  was  noted  in  the  context  of  legal  conclu- 
sions. 

"we  well  know  how  liable  the  best  minds 
are,  notwithstanding  their  utmost  care,  to  a 
bias,  which  may  arise  from  a  preconceived 
opinion  .  .  ."  Iredell,  J.  In  note  to  Haybum's 
Case,  2  Dall.  408,  414  (1792). 

The  difficulty  In  separating  the  elements 
of  any  decision  is  even  greater  when  factual 
determinations  are  Involved  This  same  argu- 
ment of  Judicial  frailty  would  also,  of  course, 
apply  In  a  case  such  as  Verdugo  v.  United 
States,  402  F.  2d  599  (9th  Clr.  1968),  dis- 
cussed supra,  requiring  some  illegally  ob- 
tained evidence  to  be  excluded  on  sentenc- 
ing. But  we  ought  not  compound  the  diffi- 
culties by  unnecessarily  broadening  the  ex- 
clusionary rule. 

Finally,  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
I>rocedure  do  not  require  the  court  to  per- 
mit inspection  of  presentence  reports  by 
defense  counsel.  F.R.Cr.P.  32.  Even  the  pro- 
posed changes  in  Rule  32  would  not  man- 
date disclosure  in  all  circumstances.  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  of  Practice  and  Procedure, 
Preliminary  Draft  of  Proposed  Amendments 
to  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure 
for  the  United  States  District  Courts  62-63, 
65-67  (1970).  See  also  ABA.  Standards  Re- 
lating to  Sentencing  Alternatives  and  Pro- 
cedures 213-25  (Approved  Draft.  1968) .  The.se 
reports — ordinarily  not  part  of  the  appel- 
late record— usually  do  not  specify  sources. 
Without  such  disclosure.  It  Is  quite  pos- 
sible that  In  manv  Instances  the  use  of  ex- 
cludable evidence  In  a  presentence  report 
would  pass  unnoticed  by  the  inal  court,  de- 
fense counsel,  and  appellate  tribunals.  Un- 
less specific  disclosure  of  all  sources  becomes 
the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  {Good  v. 
United  States.  410  P.  2d  1217  (5th  Cir.  1969): 
United  States  v.  Crutcher,  405  F.  2d  239  (2d 
Cir  1968),  cert,  denied,  394  U.S.  908  (1969); 
Bafcer  v.  United  States.  388  F.  2d  931  (4th 
Clr  1968);  United  States  v.  Conway,  296  P. 
Supp.  1284  (D.D.C.  1969) ) .  any  application  of 
a  general  exclusionary  rule  to  sentencing 
would  be  of  little  value.  Moreover,  the  ex- 
tension to  post-trial  situations  of  burden- 
some motions  to  suppress  Is  not  a  step  which 
ought  to  be  taken  unless  the  necessity  ia 
clear. 

In  the  process  of  eliminating  some  of  the 
Actions  and  pretensions  of  the  law  to  afford 
more  practical  protections  to  defendants, 
we  ought  not  create  rules  Inviting  mendacity. 
Compare  United  States  v.  Mitchell,  392  F. 
2d  214,  218  (2d  Clr.  1968)  (Kaufman,  con- 
curring) ("It  111  comports  -with  the  Integrity 
of  the  judicial  process  to  vacate  a  ruling 
below  and  remand  for  what  will  of  necessity 
be  a  formallstic  and  meaningless  imprima- 
tur."). 

IV.  conclusion 

The  purposes  of  the  exclusionary  rule, 
analogous  cases,  and  practical  considerations 
In  the  administration  of  justice  all  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  no  arbitrary  rule  exclud- 
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Ing  from  the  consideration  of  the  sentencing 
judge  all  lUegally  seized  evidence  should  be 
adopted.  Where  the  evidence  Is  reliable  and 
It  Is  perfectly  clear  that  It  was  not  gathered 
for  the  purposes  of  Improperly  Influencing 
the  sentencing  judge,  evidence  should  be  ac- 
corded whatever  probative  value  It  may  have. 
Because  as  complete  as  possible  an  under- 
standing of  the  defendant  Is  so  Important  In 
sentencing,  any  exclusion  of  evidence  should 
be  undertaken  reluctantly.  No  useful  purpose 
would  be  served  by  exclusion  In  this  case. 

The  motion  for  reduction  of  sentence  is 
denied.  The  defendant  is  directed  to  surren- 
der to  the  United  States  Marshal  to  com- 
mence service  of  his  sentence  on  June 
15.  1970. 

So  ordered. 

Dated:  Brooklyn,  New  York,  June  4,  1970. 


CONSPIRACY  AGAINST  PUBLIC 
UNDERSTANDING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  <Mr.  Findley)  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
reading  the  full  text  of  the  farm  bill 
(H.R.  18546)  I  have  concluded  that  it  is 
a  conspiracy  against  public  imderstand- 
ing.  Unfortunately  public  interest  has 
centered  so  exclusively  on  the  level  of 
limitations  on  individual  payments  that 
the  true  conspiratorial  character  of  the 
bill  has  gone  unnoticed. 

Hidden  loopholes  and  an  imreported 
deal,  if  left  uncorrected,  will  add  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  to  program 
costs,  produce  undeserved  payments  and 
cropping  advantages  for  certain  farmers, 
and  result  in  a  program  even  more  cost- 
ly and  ineffective  than  the  present  one. 

The  most  flagrant  item  of  obscurity 
does  not  appear  in  print  either  in  the  bill 
or  the  committee  report.  It  is  an  agree- 
ment that  acreage  left  unplanted  by  cot- 
ton farmers  under  the  normal  manage- 
ment practice  of  "skip  row"  planting  will 
qualify  as  set-aside  acres  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  new  bill.  Last  year,  when 
no  cotton  diversion  was  required,  2  mil- 
lion acres  were  planted  using  the  prac- 
tices which  would  be  covered  for  the  first 
time  in  this  deal. 

This  agreement  enables  cotton  farm- 
ers in  the  semiarid  States  such  as  Texas 
and  Arizona  to  qualify  for  big  cotton 
payments  without  idling  1  square  inch 
of  land  beyond  their  normal  production 
practices. 

The  stipulation  was  agreed  to  by  the 


Department  of  Agricultiire  under  pres- 
siure  from  cotton  belt  interests  but  was 
not  mentioned  in  the  bill  or  the  report. 
Under  the  silent  agreement  in  this  bill, 
unplanted  land  where  two  rows  are 
skipped  and  left  unplanted  will  be 
counted  as  set-aside  acreage.  This  prac- 
tice makes  maximum  use  of  water  and 
sunlight  for  bigger  cotton  yields. 

The  deal  means  many  of  these  cotton 
farmers  will  not  have  to  retire  any  addi- 
tional land  to  qualify  for  big  payments. 
My  amendment  prohibits  skip  row  plant- 
ing. 

—fS:  second  scandalously  large  cost  to 
Amterican  taxpayers  involves  the  myste- 
rious slippage  of  22.7  million  acres  of 
conserving  base  between  1966  and  1969. 
Conserving  base  land  is  cropland  which 
must  be  left  idle  without  payments  in 
addition  to  the  normal  annual  diversion 
requirements  for  which  pajTnents  are 
made. 

This  base  acreage  is  subject  to  adjust- 
ment by  county  ASCS  committees  and 
was  adjusted  downward  in  every  State 
except  Vermont  during  the  1966-69  pe- 
riod. This  reduction  results  in  additional 
land  being  brought  into  production  com- 
peting directly  and  at  high  cost  with 
other  cropland.  I  am  proposing  an 
amendment  which  will  establish  a  con- 
serving base  for  each  State.  This  pro- 
posal would  permit  downward  adjust- 
ment in  individual  conservinc:  bases  only 
if  corresponding  upward  adja-^tments 
were  made  somewhere  else  in  the  State. 

The  22.7  million  acreage  slippage  in 
the  conserving  base  represents  at  the 
very  minimum  a  $1  billion  annual  loss  to 
the  taxpayer  in  reduced  efficiency  of  the 
program  and  the  introduction  of  new 
cropland  to  production.  The  massive  ero- 
sion of  the  Nation's  conserving  base  has 
seriously  undercut  the  effectiveness  of 
programs  and  added  to  their  cost.  Ac- 
companying tables  show  a  3-year 
drop  of  22.7  miUion  acres  to  a  new  1969 
level  of  100,252.573  acres.  This  drain 
must  be  plugged  before  further  irre- 
trievable loss  occurs. 

The  State-by-State  inventory'  of  acres 
eligible  for  set-aside  will  provide  an  addi- 
tional check  against  the  erosion  of  con- 
serving base  acres.  It  will  also  prevent 
a  recurrence  of  the  costly  expansion  of 
acres  eligible  for  set-aside,  similar  to  the 
9.2-million-acre  expansion  of  the  feed 
grain  base  which  occurred  during  the 
early  1960s. 


To  its  credit,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture attempted  to  establish  a  new  pro- 
duction base  concept,  in  order  to  halt  the 
conserving  base  erosion.  This  effort  obvi- 
ously was  blocked  by  the  committee.  The 
paragraph  in  the  committee  report  on 
page  62,  to  me,  shows  clearly  the  deter- 
mination of  the  report's  author  to  pro- 
tect the  status  quo  in  the  conserving  base, 
which  means  more  of  the  same  slippage. 

The  bill,  while  requiring  an  acreage 
set-aside  for  each  of  the  three  crops, 
prostitutes  that  objective  by  permitting 
planting,  grazing,  and  harvesting  of  the 
diverted  or  set-aside  acres  of  commer- 
cial crops.  These  compete  in  the  market- 
place with  the  same  crops  covered  by  this 
act. 

Language  of  the  bill  provides  directly 
for  the  planting  and  harvesting  of  such 
crops  as  safflower,  sunflower,  and  flax- 
seed which  all  compete  directly  with  cot- 
tonseed and  corn  oil  which  are  both  cov- 
ered by  the  bill,  and  with  soybeans  which 
are  not  included  imder  the  direct  pay- 
ment programs,  and  indirectly  with  all 
other  commodities.  Even  cotton  can  be 
planted  on  the  cotton  set-aside  acres. 

Grazing  of  the  set-aside  acres  permits 
competition  for  feed  grains  v.'hich  are 
al.so  supported  under  the  bill  and  in- 
cluded in  the  acreage  reduction  provi- 
sions. In  separate  amendments  I  will  seek 
10  prohibit  grazing  or  harvesting  of  set- 
aside  acres. 

Attached  to  these  remarks  is  a  series 
of  tables  which  show  the  necessity  for 
correcting  these  costly  program-wreck- 
ing features. 

Table  A  shows  the  massive  slippage  of 
conserving  base  acres  in  1966-69  and 
where  it  occurred. 

Table  B  gives  details  of  the  9.2  million- 
acre  growth  of  the  feed  grain  ba.'^e  in  the 
early  1960's.  The  enlargement  from  the 
1959-60  average  has  been  referred  to  as 
'phantom  acres." 

Tables  C  and  D  show  the  wide  range 
in  cost  of  land  diversion  under  various 
programs  over  the  years.  The  cost  per 
acre  per  year  ranges  from  $5.80  under 
cropland  conversion  to  $261.33  per  acre 
imder  the  1968  cotton  program. 

Table  E  shows  the  ratio  of  program 
cost  to  crop  value  of  the  major  crops  in 
recent  years.  Cotton  shows  consistently 
the  worst  ratio  from  the  standpoint  of 
taxpayers  with  feed  grains  the  best. 

Finally  are  the  texts  of  my  amend- 
ments to  close  slippage  loopholes: 


TABLE  A.-CONSERVING  BASE  AND  CROPLAND  RATIOS  1966  AND  1969  FEED  GRAIN  AND  WHEAT  COTTON  FARMS 


State 

Conserving 
bases 
(1966) 

Conserving 
bases 
(1969) 

Cropland 
(1969) 

Portion  1969 

conserving 

bases  are 

of  1966 

conserving 

bases 

(percent) 

Alabama 

Arizona 

1,561,307 

420.695 

1,084,777 

240,  552 

1,256,987 

2,009,218 

3,725,837 

106,202 

46.  859 

460, 977 

1,377,204 

1,893,845 

2,281,054 

1,802,585 

3,  085. 782 

6,  445,  275 

6.  683,  527 

1,240.618 

6.335,183 

1,  448,  032 

7,953,162 

8,203,112 

10,678,345 

147,403 

494,828 

1,970,730 

8.  294,  002 

5,707,813 

24,929,675 

14,515,089 

26,949,716 

29,857,481 

10,094,204 

4,585,517 

79 
57 

Arkansas      

1,347.210 

93 

California 

2.065,247 

97 

Colorado                    

4,592,336 

81 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

109.500 

62.  766 

97 
75 

Florida 

Georgia 

647,510 

2,513,253 

71 

55 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana       

2,490,354 

3,489,772 

2,950,881 

76 
65 
61 

Iowa    

4.865.137 

63 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

7.486.407 

7,129.901 

1,323,174 

86 
93 
94 

Conserving  Conserving 

bases  bases  Cropland 

State (1966) (1969)  (1969) 

Maine                           117.515  109.055  140,762 

Maryland          662,987  603,398  1,791,220 

MassachuVettS 100.468  93,570  ,„   126,219 

Michigan             3,286,413  1,951.509  10,129,727 

Minnesota""'                       4,456,868  3,237,594  22,212,857 

Mississippi::;:::::: 1,505,911  977,097  7.632,658 

Missouri                          5,913,025  5,522,385  18,476,262 

Nevada  158,347  153,884  272,233 

New  Hampshire         61.277  58.563  68,563 

Montana       :::::::::::::::    7,673,518  7,163,578  14.723,801 

Nebraska"""                4,527,420  3,951,974  20.457,800 

New  Jersey 272,502  250,405  726,468 

New  Mexico": 488,040  177,308  2.280.139 

NewYork                 2.994,963  2,688,942  5,564.191 

North  Caroliiia 1,784,499  1,094,905  7,103,809 


Portion  1969 

conserving 

bases  are 

011966 

conserving 

bases 

(percent) 

93 
91 
93 
59 
73 
65 
93 
97 
96 
93 
87 
92 
36 
89 
81 
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state 


Conserving 
bases 
(1966) 


Conserving 
bases 
(1969) 


Cropland 
(1969) 


Portion  1969 

conserving 

bases  are 

of  1966 

conserving 

bases 

(percent) 


State 


Conserving 
bases 
(1966) 


Conserving 
bases 
(1969) 


Cropland 
(1969) 


Portion  1969 

conserving 

bases  are 

o1  1966 

conserving 

bases 

(percenO 


NorthDakota 7,982,424  6,643,410  27,122,395 

Shio               3,428,831  2,846,498  12,650,311 

Oklaho"m3": 2,532,054  1,891,915  12,887,114 

OreBon             1,637,363  1,570,823  3,906,253 

Pennsyivania 3,196,488  2,934.308  6,345,308 

R^ode  Island 8,572  7.934  13,088 

South  Carolina 1,246,893  659,916  4,731,740 

SouthDakota  4,155,079  3,397,654  17,601,913 

Tennessee       4,121,581  3,626,%0  8,532,436 

Texas       ""      4,663,687  2,869,045  35,778,092 


83 
83 
75 
96 
92 
92 
53 
82 
88 
61 


Utah 934,897 

Vermont 352,  528 

Virginia 1,744,976 

Washington 3,138,000 

West  Virginia 456,  000 

Wisconsin 5,446,890 

Wyoming 930.527 

United  SUtes  (48  States)-.  123,035,993 


913,616 

368, 572 
1.472,201 
2,  925,  267 

449, 538 
5,041,492 

876,958 


1,727,449 
440,  052 

3,694,586 

7,015,290 

670,  503 

11,764,249 

1,812,574 


98 

lOS 

84 

93 
99 

93 

94 


100, 252,  573     430, 284,  374 


81 


TABLE  B.-FEED  GRAIN  BASE,  1961-69,  UNITED  STATES 
[National  base  acreage  (based  on  1959-60  average)] 

Acres  (in  millions) 


CORN 


Acres  (in  millions) 


Corn 


Grain 
sorghum 


Barley 


Total 


Acreage 
planted 


Acreage 
diverted 


Total 


1961            87.3  20.5  (i)  107.8 

1962"'"                    86.4  20.9  16.1  123.4 

1963 90.0  24.4  17.9  132.3 

1964 90.1  24.5  17.9  132.5 

1965'"""    90.3  24.5  18.0  132.8 

1966"""                        90.4  24.7  18.0  133.1 

1967 90.4  24.7  (')  115.1 

1968 90.4  24.7  (')  115.1 

1969:::::::::::::: 90.4  24.7  18.0  133.1 

I  Not  included. 

Source-  1961-66,  pp,  46,  47— Feed  Statistics  Through   1966,   Stal  Bulletin  No.  410,  USDA 

1967-68.  p.  24— Supplement  for  1969  to  Feed  Statistics,  Stat  Bulletin  No.  410.  1969,  p.  20— 
Feed  Situation,  February  1970,  No,  232. 


1959                        -.-.  82.7  82.7 

1960  "    81.4  81.4 

i961     65.9  19.1  85.0 

1962"   65.0  20.3  85.3 

1%3                             68.8  17.2  86.0 

1964"  ■                                  65.8  22.2  88  0 

1965 ::::::::.: es.i  24.0  89. 1 

966'      .      .  .  .  66.3  23.7  90.0 

967  ..  .  71.1  16.2  87.3 

968           65.1  25.4  90.5 

1969;..:.:.: 64.3  27.2  91.5 

Source-  1959^1,  pp.  6, 46,  47-Feed  Statistics  Through  1966,  Stat.  Bulletin  No.  410.  1962  «7 
pp.8and24-Supplementtorl%9  to  Feed  Statistics,  Stat  Bulletin  No.  410.  1969,  p.  20-Feed 
Situation,  February  1970,  No.  232. 


TABLE  C.-GOVERNMENT  FARM  PROGRAM  COST  COMPARISONS,  1961-69  LONG  TERM  LAND  RETIREMENT  PROGRAMS 


Soil  bank 


Cropland  conversion 


Cropland  adjustment 


Year 


Diverted 

acres 

(millions) 


Program 
dollar  cost 
(millions) 


Cost  per 
acre 


Diverted 

acres 

(millions) 


Program 
dollar  cost 
(millions) 


Cost  per 
acre 


Diverted 
acres 

(millions) 


Program 
dollar  cost 
(millions) 


Cost  per 
Acre 


1961 28.5 

1962 25.8 

1963 24.3 

1964 17.4 

1965 14.0 

1966. 13.3 

1967 11.0 

1968 9.2 

1969 3.4 


$338. 0 
311.2 
295.7 
200.1 
160.2 
144.7 
128.6 
113.6 
40.4 


$11.86  - 

12.06  

12.17  .1                 $3.6              $36.00 

11.50  .1                     .2                 2.00 

11  44  4                  8.5               21.25 

o:88  :4                  15                3.75  2.0              J47.7               $23  70 

169  .6                   3.2                 5.33  4.0                 80.1                  20.02 

235  5                   3.0                 6.00  4.0                 80.5                 20.12 

1188  5                    2.9                  5.80  4.0                  77.6                   19.40 


TABLE  D.-GOVERNMENT  FARM  PROGRAM  COST  COMPARISONS,  l%l-69 


Feed  grain 


Wheat 


Cotton 


Year 


Diverted    Diversion 

acres    payments 

(million)     (million) 


Compara- 
tive 
payments 
(million) 


Program 

cost 

(million) 


Cost  per 
acre 


Diverted 

acres 

(million) 


Diversion 
payments 
(million) 


Compara- 
tive 
payments 
(million) 


Market 
certifica- 
tion 
(million) 


Program 

cost 

(million) 


Cost  per 
acre 


Diverted 

acres 

(million) 


Diversion 
payments 
(million) 


Compara- 
tive 
payments 
(million) 


Program 
cost 

(million) 


Cost  per 
acre 


1961 25.2  $781.9 

1962 28.2  843.7 

1963 24.5  462.9 

1964 32.4  889.2 

1965 34.8  950.7 

1966 34.7  709.4 

1967 20.3  324.7 

1968 32.4  741.0 

1969 38.5  (1) 


$383.0 
282.0 
431.2 
585.7 
542.4 
628.0 
(') 


$781.9 
843.7 
845.7 
1171.2 
1381.9 
1295. 1 
867.1 
1369.0 
1643.3 


$31.03 
29.92 
34.53 
36.15 
39.71 
37.32 
42.71 
42.25 
42.68 


10.7 
7.2 
5.1 
7.2 
8.3 


$285.5 

163.4 

32.7 

36.9 

26.2 


$79.2 


11.5 


(') 


$410.2 
472.3 
655.2 
727.1 
747.4 

o 


$285.5 
242.6 
442.9 
509.2 
681.4 
727.1 
747.4 
857.5 


$26.68 
33.69 
86.84 

70.72 
82.10 


74.57 


0.5 
1.0 
4.6 
4.9 
3.0 


$284.7 
323.3 

145.0 


$39.3 
69.3 

489.4 

611.7 
639.0 
828.1 


$39.3 
69.3 
774.1 
935.0 
784.0 
828.1 


$78.60 
69.30 
168.28 
190.82 
261.33 


>  Not  available. 


TABLE  E.-CASH  FARM  RECEIPTS  VS.  COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION  COSTS 
[Millions  of  dollars! 


Wheat 

Feed  grains 

Cotton— Upland  and 
Cash  receipts 

E.  L  staple 

Calendar  year 

Cash  receipts 

CCC  costs 

Cash  receipts             CCC  costs 

CCC  costs 

1966... 

$1,947.7 

$207. 4 
547.5 
452.3 
454.1 
662.4  . 
699.5 

$3,718.3                $1,527.0 

3.767.9                 1,440.6 

3.585.0                1.228.2 

3,801.0                1.198.9 

1,810.3 

$1,758.8 

1,095.0 

1,163.0 

889.0 

$604.9 

1,242.0 

1,231.5 

761.9 

823.8 

1967                           

1.917.1 

1968  .                 

1.920.2 

1969               

1970  (estimated) 

1971  (estimated)..     .                                  .            .  .. 

1.589.0 

1.679.7 

90S.  9 
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State-bt-State  Inventory  Amendment 

Amendment  to  be  offered  by  Mr.  Pindley 
to  H.R.  18546,  page  57,  beginning  on  line 
21: 

"Sec.  805.  The  Secretary  Is  directed  to 
establish  not  later  than  January  1.  1971.  an 
Inventory  for  each  state  which  will  show: 

"(1)  The  cropland  other  than  conserving 
base  which  was  diverted  under  a  program 
or  tilled  In  the  crop  years  1968  or  1969  or 
prior  to  August  1  in  1970;  and 

■•(2)   The  total  conserving  base  In  1970. 

"Only  the  acreage  In  subsection  (1)  shall 
be  eligible  as  set  aside  under  the  various 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

"Acreage  left  unplanted  because  of  skip- 
row  practices  shall  not  be  eligible  as  set 
a-side. 

"Any  downward  adjustments  of  Individual 
farm  conserving  bases  must  be  offset  by 
upward  adjustments  on  other  farms  within 
the  state." 

Set-Aside  Amendment 
Amendment  to  be  offered  by  Mr.  Pindlet 
to  H.R.  18546,  page  57,  after  line  21.  add  the 
following  new  section;  to  read  as  follows: 
"Sec.  806.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  not 
permit  grazing  or  harvesting  of  any  acreage 
diverted  or  set  aside  pursuant  to  this  Act, 
except  where  he  determines  such  action  Is 
necessary  because  of  an  emergency  created 
by  drought  or  other  disaster,  or  in  order  to 
prevent  or  alleviate  a  shortage  In  the  supply 
of  agricultvu-al  commodities." 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  WARSAW  UPRIS- 
ING DAY.  AUGUST  1.  1944 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Rooney)  is  recogni2:ed  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, let  not  one  of  us  forget  the  meaning 
of  Warsaw  Upri-sing  Day  to  every  man, 
woman,  or  child  of  Polish  birth  or  ex- 
traction. 

August  1  has  long  been  a  day  of 
sacred  siFrnificance  to  the  Polish  people 
because  on  this  day  26  years  ago  came 
the  tragic  end  of  a  gallant  fight  by  Polish 
patriots  in  the  Nazi-dominated  city  of 
Warsaw. 

There  are  few  accounts  on  the  pages 
of  history  of  greater  bravery  and  truer 
love  of  freedom  than  mark  this  day.  Few 
times  in  history  have  enslaved  and  op- 
pressed people  shown  such  courage  and 
dauntless  determination  to  right  the 
wrongs  to  which  they  were  being  sub- 
jected. 

Month  after  month  the  brutality  of 
the  Nazi  occupiers  became  increasingly 
more  brutal  and  more  inhumane.  Day 
after  day  the  people  of  Warsaw  suf- 
fered indignities  and  pain.  Finally,  a 
people  who  have  never  lost  the  spirit  of 
freedom  could  stand  the  yoke  of  Hitler's 
slave  masters  no  longer  and  launched 
a  telling  revolt.  Warsaw  citizens — men, 
women  and  children — began  a  coura- 
geous battle  with  their  oppressor  against 
overwhelming  odds.  For  2  nightmarish 
months  the  patriots  fought  and  died  for 
freedom.  Day  after  day  the  gutters  in  the 
streets  ran  red  with  Polish  blood.  The 
Nazis  summoned  heavy  reinforcements 
and  an  all-out  war  against  the  Warsaw 
people  was  waged.  By  the  end  of  the 


hostilities  the  Nazis  had  slain  over  200,000 
people — many  of  them  murdered  only 
after  hours  and  days  of  heinous  torture. 
Many  of  these  mass  murders  took  place 
under  the  eyes  of  the  Russian  Communist 
troops  who  did  nothing  to  help  the  Nazi 
victims. 

The  revolt  ended,  the  rebels  were  dead 
as  were  many  of  the  oppressors,  but  the 
Nazis  continued  the  enslavement.  Some 
people  bemoaned  what  they  thought  of 
as  a  futile,  wasted  effort.  But  such  was 
not  the  case.  The  story  of  the  bravery  of 
the  Warsaw  people  flashed  across  the 
world.  The  tales  of  heroism  filtered  into 
allied  military'  posts  and  men  fighting  the 
common  axis  enemy  took  heart  and  re- 
newed their  determination  to  call  a  halt 
to  Nazi  domination  of  freedom  loving 
people.  The  whole  free  world  gloried  in 
the  valiant  stand  being  made  in  War- 
saw. Morale  was  lifted  and  even  with  the 
sad  announcement  of  the  unfortunate 
results,  people  still  felt  uplifted. 

No  single  action  of  an>'  segment  of  the 
Polish  people  did  more  to  win  the  hearts 
of  the  American  people  and  to  build 
lasting  bonds  of  friendship  than  did  the 
Warsaw  uprising.  No  one  example  of 
Polish  valor  has  ever  exemplified  to  a 
fireater  degree  the  innate  love  of  free- 
dom possessed  by  Poles. 

In  the  end.  although  the  uprising  in 
Warsaw  was  looked  upon  as  a  defeat,  it 
was  indeed  a  victory  of  great  significance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  many  of  this  body 
join  me  in  congratulating  the  Polish  peo- 
ple on  their  great  reverence  for  the  deeds 
of  the  Warsaw  fighters.  We  want  to  com- 
mend our  fine  Polish  American  organiza- 
tions for  keeping  this  sacred  anniversary 
alive  and  stimulating  its  ^respectful 
cbseivance. 

All  of  us  must  dedicate  ourselves  Anew 
to  battle  with  Poland's  present  oppressors 
and  regain  for  her  people^^the  fraedom 
and  independence  which  th29~s»<aeeply 
cherish.  We  and  the  rest  of  tlre^r^world 
have  this  equally  sacred  obligation  to 
perform  if  the  deaths  of  the  people  who 
died  upon  the  streets  of  Warsaw  in  1944 
are  to  be  avenged. 


FAILURE  OF  SMALL  BANKS 

(Mr.  CEDERBERG  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and  to  in- 
clude extraneoas  material.) 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  past  18  months  over  one  dozen 
small  banks  across  the  country  have 
been  forced  to  shut  their  doors  due  to 
fiscal  instability.  In  at  least  six  of  these 
cases  the  primary  cause  of  the  failure 
was  the  use  of  banking  instruments 
known  as  certificates  of  deposit  or  let- 
ters of  credit.  The  banks  issued  these 
instruments  after  cash  was  found  for  de- 
posit by  money  brokers,  usually  acting  in 
the  interest  of  a  potential  borrower  who 
was  found  to  be  unstable  or  without  col- 
lateral on  his  original  application  for 
funds.  Several  large  firms  specializing  in 
brokering  have  been  implicated  in  the 
closure  of  a  number  of  the  banks  men- 
tioned above. 


A  simple  description  of  the  mechanics 
of  the  brokered  deposit-link  financing 
arrangement  is  contained  in  the  first 
part  of  an  article  bringing  attention  to 
the  seriousness  of  the  current  situation, 
which  appeared  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal. I  would  like  to  insert  that  infor- 
mation at  this  point: 

The  Middlemen:    Small  Banks  Go  Undee, 
And  AtTTHORiTiES  Assail  Role  of  Monet 
BROKERS  — Will  There  Be  More  Failubes? 
(By  Frederick  C.  Klein) 

A  small  bank  falls  in  Prairie  City,  Iowa. 
Another  goes  under  In  Auburn,  Mich.  Still 
another  In  Coalville,  Utah.  And  Petersburg, 
Ky.,  Covington,  Ga.,  and  Aransas  Pass,  Texas. 

All  these  banks  have  failed  in  the  past  18 
months,  and  Federal  regulators  Indicate  all 
have  failed  for  much  the  same  reasons.  In 
each  case  big  borrowers  defaulted  on  loans 
or  app)eared  likely  to  do  so.  In  each  case  the 
loans  were  In  excess  of  what  the  little  banks 
should  prudently  have  made  and  in  most 
cases  were  made  to  persons  from  outside  the 
bank's  normal  business  area.  And  in  each 
case  some  of  the  loans  had  been  backed  by 
deposits  generated  by  so-called  money  brok- 
ers. 

Money  brokers  are  an  oft-crltlclzed  breed 
who  act  as  middlemen  In  loans  that  banks 
make  to  persons  or  corporations.  Say  Mr.  A. 
wants  to  borrow  $100,000  from  the  Jones  Na- 
tional Bank.  The  bank  won't  make  the  loan 
because  It  doesn't  have  the  funds,  or  If  It 
does  have  the  money  It  has  more  credit- 
worthy customers  to  lend  to.  But  the  bank 
will  agree  to  lend  the  money  If  Mr.  A.  can 
bring  to  the  bank  depositors  willing  to  de- 
Ijoslt  $100,000.  Mr.  A.  doesn't  know  anybody 
with  that  kind  of  money,  so  he  goes  to  a 
money  broker.  The  broker  finds  the  people, 
and  the  deal  Is  arranged. 

THEORY and    PRACTICE 

In  theory,  everyone  Is  happy.  The  broker  is 
happy  because  the  borrower  pays  him  3^7  to 
5%  of  the  loan  as  his  fee.  The  depositors  are 
happy,  because  they  are  getting  5',i'"c,  say, 
on  their  certificates  of  deposit  (which  are 
Insured  by  the  Government)  and  another 
2%  or  so  that  the  broker  pays  them  out  of 
his  fee  to  entice  them.  The  bank  is  happy, 
because  it  has  new  deposits  and  a  new  loan. 
And  the  borrower  Is  happy,  because  he  has 
his  loan. 

That's  not  only  the  way  it  works  In  theory, 
but  also  the  way  It  works  In  practice  a  lot  of 
the  time.  It  Isn't  known  how  much  money  is 
channeled  through  brokers  In  the  course  of  a 
year,  but  the  total  Is  probably  somewhere 
around  $750  million.  Seaboard  Corp.,  a  Los 
Angeles  company  that  Is  the  largest  money 
broker  In  the  U.S.,  says  It  will  place  deposits 
of  $130  million  to  $150  million  this  year,  up 
from  $50  million  in  1968.  These  deposits  prob- 
ably will  offset  a  like  amount  of  loans,  though 
the  deposits  offsetting  any  one  loan  can  range 
from  20%  to  200%  of  the  face  value  of  that 
loan.  In  most  cases  the  loan  Is  repaid  to  the 
bank,  the  certificates  come  due  and  the  de- 
posits are  returned  to  the  depositors  and  all 
goes  well. 

But  sometimes — Increasingly,  Federal  regu- 
lators say— all  doesn't  go  well.  The  borrower 
defaults,"and  the  bank  is  left  with  insufficient 
capital  to  carry  on.  Sometimes  the  borrower 
defaults  because  he  was  borrowing  to  finance 
a  hare-brained  scheme  that  failed.  Sometimes 
he  defaults  because  he  was  just  a  bad  busi- 
nessman. And  sometimes,  according  to  sev- 
eral court  suits,  he  defaults  as  part  of  a 
conspiracy  to  defraud  the  bank. 

Mr.  Speaker,  recent  news  articles  in 
the  New  York  Times,  Los  Angeles  Times, 
and  other  major  newspapers  have  at- 
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tempted  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
people  the  dangers  of  the  above  described 
schemes.  For  the  normal  small  bank  the 
transaction  is  a  disaster — the  precarious 
position  of  the  borrower  does  not  allow 
the  bank  the  nece.ssary  latitude  to  cover 
the  deposits  made  by  investors  and  the 
interest  thereon,  and  insolvency  follows. 

More  alarming  than  the  danger  to 
banks  and  depositors,  however,  is  the 
possibility  that  organized  crime  is  rec- 
ognizing the  lucrative  potential  of  the 
situation  and  cashing  in.  An  exclusive 
article  which  was  written  by  two  fine, 
hard-working  journalists  of  the  Bay  City 
Times,  my  hometown  newspaper,  fol- 
lowing the  failure  of  a  small  bank  at  Au- 
burn, Mich.,  in  my  congressional  district, 
dramatically  points  out  this  po.ssibility. 
While  it  is  somewhat  lengthy,  I  would 
highly  recommend  that  my  colleagues 
take  the  time  to  review  it : 

Times  Reporters  Unearth  the  Story 
Behind  the  Story 

(By  Ray  J.  Kuhn) 

When  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion tacked  a  "closed"  sign  on  the  doors  of 
Peoples  State  Savings  Bank  of  Auburn  last 
April  16  It  appeared  to  be  juart  another  town 
bank  failure.  There  had  been  Infrequent 
but  recent  closings  of  similarly  structured 
banks.  Federal  and  state  officials  Involved, 
although  apprehensive  of  the  consequences, 
did  not  appear  disturbed. 

And.  with  the  exception  of  litigation  which 
normally  follows  bank  failures,  the  closing 
seemed  to  be  just  another  one  of  those  un- 
fortunate events,  precipitated  by  misman- 
agement. 

But  the  story  of  the  closing  brought  to 
light  a  new  type  of  a  loaning  device  Involving 
"letters  of  credit." 

How  could  letters  of  credit  break  a  bank, 
are  they  a  new  banking  device?  editors  as  well 
as  readers  of  The  Times  asked. 

In  ferreting  out  the  answer,  reporters  of 
The  Times  have  uncovered  a  bank  manipula- 
tion which  has  sent  at  least  15  banks  down 
the  drain  In  six  years  and  If  permitted  to 
continue  could  well  shake  the  hallowed  bank- 
ing structure    to   Its    foundations. 

Here  on  this  page  Is  the  story  behind  the 
story  of  the  closing  of  the  Auburn  bank. 

It  was  unearthed  In  weeks  of  intensive  in- 
vestigation by  two  Times  staffers,  Michael 
P.  Wendland,  reporter,  and  Alfred  L.  Pelo- 
quin,  city  editor. 

It  elicited  an  observation  from  a  top  official 
of  PDIC  to  the  effect  that  It  was  only  through 
persistence  of  Times  reporters  that  the  story 
of  current  bank  failures  which  should  have 
been  told  a  long  time  ago  Is  finally  being 
brought  Into  public  focus. 

The  Times  today  Is  Introducing  Its  readers 
to  the  "Shadow  Syndicate." 

There  will  be  much  more  to  read  on  the 
same  subject  as  the  weeks  go  by.  Ramifica- 
tions stirroundlng  the  closing  of  the  little 
bank  In  Auburn  stagger  the  imagination. 

IProrn  the  Bay  City  Times,  June  28,  1970] 

Shadow  Syndicate  Seen  Litrking  in  Back- 

groxind  of  Bank  Faxlures 

^  (By  Michael  P.  Wendland) 

Washington,  D.C. — A  shadowy  syndicate, 
operating  on  the  law's  razor  edge,  has  In- 
filtrated the  hallowed  world  of  American 
banking. 

It  has  played  the  principal  role  In  the  clos- 
lags  of  a  series  of  email  town  banks.  Includ- 
ing Peoples  State  Savings  Bank  of  Auburn, 
Mich.,  last  April  16. 

And,  In  at  least  one  of  the  failures,  the 


Mafia,  keystone  of  the  nation's  organized 
crime,  has  figured  in  a  large  way. 

The  Instruments  by  which  the  syndicate 
gets  it  foot  in  the  bank  door  are  called  "let- 
ters of  credit"  or  "certificates  of  depKJsif  and 
invariably  are  tied  in  with  high  risk  loans. 

And,  the  victims  of  the  complicated  fi- 
nance scheming  are  for  the  most  p>art  small 
American  banks  whose  officers  are  duped  into 
opening  up  their  vaults  to  some  of  the  sharp- 
est confidence  men  in  the  world. 

Those  are  the  frightening  conclusions 
heard  here  from  top  federal  investigators 
after  a  sudden  series  of  similar  bank  clos- 
ings around  the  country  which  sent  a  half- 
score  of  government  agencies  scrambling  to 
come  up  with  answers  to  questions  many  say 
should  have  been  asked  long  before. 

Much  of  their  fear  stems  from  a  growing 
list  of  names  being  compiled  by  several  fed- 
eral agencies.  Including  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corp.,  the  US.  Treasury  Dept.,  the  U.S. 
Post  Office  Dept  and  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission. 

That  list — said  to  be  made  up  of  100  or 
more  individuals  and  probably  the  same 
number  of  companies — forms  what  some  key 
government  investigators  are  convinced  is  a 
massive  network  of  white  collar  criminals 
who  have  now  turned  part  of  their  attention 
to  the  legitimate  field  of  high  finance. 

Many  names  had  been  known  for  years 
for  their  colorful  free*'hee!ing  In  financial 
circles,  always  close  to  the  most  exploitable 
situations  around  but  just  far  enough  away 
from  the  arm  of  the  law  to  remain  respect- 
able. 

Others  are  new  and  hidden  behind  a  mys- 
terious web  of  interwoven  companies  linked 
to  questionable  transactions  in  the  ripe  fi- 
nancial markets  of  the  world. 

To  the  ama2»ment  of  federal  Investigators 
here,  it  was  not  until  the  Auburn  bank  sud- 
denly collapsed  some  two  months  ago  that 
anyone  outside  of  a  handful  of  second- 
echelon  officials  realized  something  strange 
was  going  on. 

Auburn  was  the  fourth  small  town  bank  In 
Just  15  months  to  close  Its  doors  after  a 
whirlwind  romance  with  a  "money  broker" 
from  out  of  the  area  who  had  a  plan  called 
"link  financing"  to  provide  fresh  capital  for 
loans. 

And  then.  Just  last  Thursday,  In  a  tiny 
farming  community  of  390  on  the  northern 
border  of  Kentucky,  another  bank  suddenly 
went  belly-up.  It  too  hsid  been  having  an 
affair  with  the  same  method  of  financing. 

Although  the  practice  Is  frowned  upon  by 
the  big  federal  regulatory  agencies,  the  plan 
Is  a  tempting  proposition  for  small  town 
bankers  in  search  of  new  assets. 

The  "broker,"'  In  a  typical  link  financing 
package,  promises  to  place  laage  deposits 
In  the  bank  on  the  condition  that  a  loan  Is 
made  to  a  third  party. 

Handled  well,  the  plan  can  work:  the  bank 
gets  large  amounts  of  new  cash,  the  broker 
collects  a  fee,  the  Investors  get  Interest  on 
their  "certificate  of  deposit"  or  "letter  of 
credit"  and  the  third  party — who  often  Is 
the  one  who  puts  the  money  broker  in  touch 
with  the  bank — gets  his  loan. 

But  If  the  banker  is  naive,  the  broker  an 
unethical  salesman  or  the  third  party  a  poor 
credit  risk,  the  plan  can  be  disastrous. 

What  Is  shaking  up  the  officials  here  Is 
that  there  has  been  a  series  of  bank  disasters 
lately. 

And,  except  for  the  banks  and  most  of  the 
Innocent  investors  who  purchased  the  certifi- 
cates of  credit,  the  names  of  the  brokers 
and  others  Involved  In  the  closings  have 
often  been  the  same. 

In  Auburn's  case,  some  $2.7  million  In 
brokered  funds  were  deposited  in  the  bank — 
all  In  an  eight  week  period  this  spring — ^by 


545  Investors  around  the  country  who  were 
talked  Into  buying  a  $5,000  letter  of  credit 
which,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  would  return 
them  $5,700. 

Although  there  is  nothing  illegal  about 
brokered  funds  and  tied-ln  loans  the  prac- 
tice has  been  involved.  In  varying  degrees,  in 
the  closing  of  at  least  15  of  some  30  banks 
that  have  shut  down  since  1963. 

Link  financing  had  been  under  suspicion 
for  some  time.  But  when  the  practice  broke 
the  Auburn  bank  in  AprU,  officials  here 
found  their  suspicion  turning  to  fear. 

And  now.  they  realize,  the  last  five  bank 
closings — Farmers  Bank  of  Petersburg.  Ky., 
Auburn,  the  Prairie  City  State  Bank  in  Iowa, 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Coalville,  Utah, 
and  the  Morrice  State  Bank  of  Morrlce, 
Mich.— indicate  a  dangerous  pattern 

In  those  five  closings,  and  in  a  half-dozen 
other  banks  that  have  failed  after  becoming 
Involved  with  link  financing,  many  of  the 
same  names  keep  cropping  up. 

While  the  exact  association  between  the 
names,  if  they  are  connected  at  all.  is  still 
too  tenuous  to  chart,  there  is  a  growing  con- 
cern about  the  vulnerability  of  small  Ameri- 
can banks. 

"There's  nothing  WTong  with  brokering 
money  into  a  bank."  says  John  J.  Slocum, 
chief  of  the  FDICs  liquidation  division.  "Just 
brokering  money  per  se  into  a  bank  creates 
an  asset.  Its  the  resultant  poor  loans  these 
banks  made  that  caused  them  to  fail." 

Slocum,  who  has  handled  20  bank  liquida- 
tions in  nine  states,  admits,  however,  to 
having  "strong  suspicions"  about  who  Is 
behind  the  recent  failures. 

"I  suspect.  '  he  said,  "that  some  of  the  same 
guys  that  I  ran  across  in  the  other  deals 
are  still  operating.  Although  their  names 
are  not  showing  up.  I  can  see  their  hands 
in  all  this." 

Federal  officials  here  say  the  last  four  clos- 
ings, and  many  of  the  other  banks  that  have 
failed  in  the  past  six  vears.  indicate  that 
small  banks  in  particular  appear  to  be  the 
most  vulnerable. 

Besides  all  being  located  In  small  farming 
communities  under  1,500,  the  banks  were 
said  to  be  "highly  extended"  and  looking  al- 
most frantically  for  fresh  cash. 

In  Auburn,  the  Times  has  learned,  more 
*han  $200,000  In  "bad"  loans  were  on  the 
books  at  closing  time,  not  counting  some 
$80,000  to  a  Sanford,  Mich,  resort  operator. 

'We  find  most  of  these  bank.s  were  op- 
erating on  a  shoestring."  one  FDIC  high- 
ranking  examiner  said.  "They'd  make  loans 
to  farmers  on  a  handshake  and  not  ex- 
pect any  payment  until  the  crops  came  in, 
things  like  this.  Besides.  In  a  small  town, 
the  banker  usually  knows  everybody  and  Is 
much  more  Inclined  towards  making  these 
kind  of  loans." 

Bad  loans  by  small  banks  can  make  big 
problems  and  Auburn,  the  Largest  of  the 
banks  to  go  under  because  of  link  financing, 
was  riding  an  uncomfortable  position  dan- 
gerously close  to  the  minu.s  Fide  of  the  ledger 
sheet,  the  FDIC  source  told  the  Times,  even 
thought  It  had  passed  a  routine  bank  exam- 
ination In  January  of  this  year. 

"We  find  very  often  that  if  any  wheeling 
and  dealing  is  going  to  happen.  It  usually 
occurs  either  Immediately  after  an  examina- 
tion when  there  Is  enough  time  for  these 
guys  to  come  in  and  fleece  the  bank  and 
leisurely  move  on.  or  when  the  bank's  day 
of  reckoning  with  those  uncollectable  loans 
Is  coming  near,"  he  said. 

FOT  Auburn,  both  those  times  had  ap- 
I>arently  passed  when,  in  mid-February,  a 
novel  plan  involving  the  sale  of  letters  of 
credit  was  drawn  up  and  initiated. 

In  the  Auburn  CEise,  letters  of  credit  pur- 
chases brought  $2,725,000  Into  the  bank  In 
less  than  two  months.  Of  this  amount,  only 
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$410,000.  deposited  In  the  account  of  the 
Florida  broker  who  apparently  devised  the 
plan,  vas  sUll  in  the  bank.  Some  $30,000  re- 
mains unaccounted. 

The  FDIC  claims  the  rest  of  the  money, 
more  than  $2,300,000  had  been  disbursed: 
some  30  per  cent  as  a  loan  to  Graham  B.  Alvey 
and  his  wife,  of  SJinford,  Mich.,  a  business  as- 
sociate and  two  corpnaratlons;  16  per  cent  to 
Frank  Harris  and  Robert  K.  Drake,  of  Ala- 
bama and  New  Jersey,  who  have  Indicated  to 
federal  officials  they  thought  the  money  was 
a  loan;  a  little  under  2  per  cent  each  to 
James  McConnell  of  Florida  and  James  Don- 
dlck.  of  Nevada,  for  their  apparent  services 
as  "brokers"  and  some  34  per  cent  to  Sum- 
ner Financial  Corp.  of  Jacksonville,  Fla..  the 
original  money  broker  who  says  almost  half 
of  Its  share  went  into  a  prepaid  interest  ac- 
count. 

The  bank,  which  took  on  the  liability  of 
the  $2.7  million  in  letters  of  credit,  was  left 
holding  the  bag.  Not  a  cent  of  the  money 
funneled  out  was  secured  by  collateral. 

"This  letter  of  credit  thing  was  unbeliev- 
able to  us."  a  federal  Investigator  said.  "In 
the  other  closings,  at  least  they  had  loan 
agreements  made  out  for  the  brokered  funds. 
In  this  case,  it  looks  like  it  was  a  free  give- 
away." 

The  bank  was  closed  by  the  Michigan  State 
Financial  Institutions  Bureau  on  April  16, 
about  a  week  after  banking  Commissioner 
Robert  P.  Briggs  says  an  out-of-state  woman 
presented  a  letter  of  credit  to  a  teller  at  the 
Auburn  bank   who   then  called   authorities. 

But  what  led  federal  authorities  to  the 
Auburn  bank  in  the  first  place  began  several 
weeks  before,  the  Times  has  learned,  when 
FBI  agents.  Investigating  the  closing  of  the 
Prairie  City  Bank,  found  $3  million  In  un- 
issued letters  of  credit. 

The  money  broker  who  was  to  apparently 
steer  the  investors  Into  Prairie  City  was  the 
same  Florida  broker  who  handled  the  All- 
burn  transactions. 

Tracing  the  letters  of  credit  found  in  Prai- 
rie City  to  a  Denver.  Col.  printing  Arm.  the 
FBI  agents  learned  that  a  similar  batch  had 
been  printed  up  for  Auburn. 

The  Prairie  City  bank,  the  first  bank  shut 
down  this  year,  was  apparently  negotiating 
with  the  Sumner  Corporation  at  the  time  It 
was  ordered  closed  Feb.  23  by  state  banking 
authorities  for  making  faulty  loans  with 
some  .$850,000  in  brokered  deposits. 

Although  the  president  of  the  bank  claims 
to  have  abandoned  the  letter  of  credit  Idea 
shortly  before  officials  ordered  the  bank 
closed,  a  confidential  treasury  department 
directive  sent  to  government  bank  examiners 
blames  the  Sumner  firm  for  causing  the 
Auburn  and  Prairie  City  failures  and  warns 
examiners  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  dealings 
of  a  "questionable  nature"  between  the  com- 
pany and  still-operating  banks,  the  Times 
has  learned. 

An  investigator  for  a  legislative  investigat- 
ing committee  has  also  told  the  Times  that 
the  Florida  broker  has  been  involved  in 
"highly  suspicious"  financial  dealings  with 
banks  in  Texas.  California  and  Ohio. 

The  Investigator,  who  asked  not  be  named, 
said  the  firm  brokered  funds  Into  two  banks 
la  the  two  Western  states  In  1969  that  were 
linked  to  SIOO.OOO  loans  made  to  an  ex-con- 
vict reputedly  Involved  in  organized  crime. 

But  there  are  other  brokerage  companies 
also  making  the  list  that  Is  now  being  drawn 
up  by  federal  aiTcncies  here. 

Seaboard  Planning  Corp.,  a  Boston,  Mass. 
firm,  and  two  of  its  subsidiary  companies. 
The  Times  has  discovered,  is  known  to  have 
brokered  deposits  Into  at  least  six  closed 
banks.  Including  the  three  most  recent. 

That  firm  is  now  being  sued  by  two  Ken- 
tucky banks  that  charge  fraud  In  a  linked 


financing   "scheme"   that  allegedly  saw  the 
banks  collectively  lose  $1,430,000. 

McConnell  and  Dondlck  who  the  FDIC  say 
received  some  $38,000  each  for  their  broker- 
ing services  In  the  Auburn  bank  letter  of 
credit  transactions,  have  also  had  colorful 
financial  careers. 

Both  men.  In  1969,  were  charged  by  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  in  the 
U.S.  District  Com-t  in  Maryland  with  viola- 
tions of  antifraud  provisions  of  federal  se- 
curities laws  In  connection  with  the  sale  of 
unregistered  stock  they  allegedly  had  created 
a  fictitious  market  for.  /' 

The  two  consented  to  the  Issuanofe  of  a 
p»ermanent  injunction  forbidding  them  to 
sell  the  stock  without  Jidmitting  or  denying 
the  charges. 

They  are  also,  according  to  a  federal  In- 
vestigator here,  allegedly  Involved  in  a  link 
financing  transaction  with  an  Ohio  bank 
that  lost  more  than  $1  million  in  bad  loans 
made  on  brokered  funds. 

Government  officials  here  admit  that  much 
more  of  their  suspicions  lie  In  the  names 
that  remain  behind  the  scenes  in  transac- 
tions that  have  led  to  a  bank's  financial 
woes. 

The  Times  has  learned,  for  example,  that 
a  Florida  minister,  the  Rev.  Yancey  L.  An- 
thony, well  known  to  investigators  here  for 
his  past  dealings  with  troubled  banks  has 
been  linked  to  the  Auburn  closing. 

Dr.  Anthony  was  Identified  by  Harris  in 
the  Auburn  closing  as  the  "titular"  head  of 
Church  Mission  Fund  Baptist  Foundation. 

The  foundation  was  to  Issue  a  $1.5  million 
long  term  mortgage  that  would  partially  se- 
cure the  loan  taken  out  by  the  Sanford  real 
estate  speculator,  a  former  official  of  the 
closed   bank  has  told  the  Times. 

But  when  the  bank  was  closed  and  the 
FDIC  began  searching  the  records,  no  trace 
of  the  mortgage  was  found. 

"We  thought  the  deal  (mortgage)  was  on," 
the  former  bank  official  said.  "If  It  wasn't, 
we  wouldn't  have  gone  ahead  with  the  thing 
(letter  of  credit  transactions)  without  col- 
lateral." 

Rev.  Anthony,  who  says  he  serves  as  a 
"consultant"  not  an  officer  for  the  founda- 
tion, has  been  involved  in  at  least  one  other 
bank  closing. 

A  $10,998  judgment  was  issued  against  him 
in  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict of  Florida  in  1967  In  connection  with 
an  outstanding  loan  he,  as  "treasurer"  of  a 
small  Florida  company  that  officials  say  was 
nothing  more  than  a  "shell,"  had  taken  out 
in  1964  from  the  Crown  Savings  Bank  of 
Newport  News.  Va. 

That  bank  was  closed  in  September  the 
same  year  because  of  pyramiding  loans  made 
from  brokered  funds.  A  congressional  sub- 
committee, which  conducted  12  days  of  hear- 
ings on  the  failure,  charged  that  the  bank 
had  been  "virtually  taken  over  by  loan 
sharks,  racketeers  and  persons  with  criminal 
records." 

Rev.  Anthony  Is  also  known  to  investiga- 
tors of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission. 

In  May  1966.  he  and  several  other  men. 
were  enjoined  by  a  federal  judge  from  sell- 
ing some  $14  million  in  unregistered  bonds 
from  a  small  Florida  church  vhere  he  was 
idcutlflcd  as  the  pastor. 

The  bonds,  the  SEC  charged,  were  sold  by 
fraud  and  misrepresentation  by  Inflating  the 
aiisets  of  the  chiuch  using  a  variety  of  cor- 
porations and  two  "sham"  banks  that  existed 
only  on  paper. 

Then,  there  are  still  details  about  the  Au- 
burn closing  that  are  puzzling  federal  inves- 
tigators— like  a  series  of  trips  made  to  Las 
Vegas,  Nov.  by  Nellett. 

Although  Nellett,  contacted  by  the  Times, 


admits  the  trips,  he  says  they  had  no  con- 
nection with  bank  business. 

It  Is  known,  however,  that  investigators 
are  looking  into  a  November  1969  trip  the 
banker  made  to  Vegas  with  five  other  couples. 

A  woman,  who  claims  to  have  been  invited 
to  go  along  but  refused,  has  told  this  news- 
pap>er  that  she  understood  the  four-day  ex- 
cursion was  free,  to  be  paid  by  a  man  whose 
last  name  Is  Harris,  same  as  one  of  the  prin- 
cipals Involved  in  the  letter  of  credit  trans- 
actions. 

The  banker,  and  others  on  the  trip  includ- 
ing Bay  County  (Circuit)  Judge  Leon  R. 
Dardas,  have  said  they  all  paid  their  own 
way.  The  Judge,  who  is  a  social  friend  of  the 
banker,  has  told  the  Times  he  would  disqual- 
ify himself  from  any  court  action  involving 
the  banker. 

During  the  last  visit  Nellett  made  to  Ne- 
vada in  March,  he  told  the  Times,  he  met 
Harris  who  was  on  his  way  to  Disneyland 
with  his  family. 

"We  met  and  had  dinner  and  that  was  it," 
the  banker  said. 

But  the  last  trip,  the  banker  says,  was  free, 
paid  for  by  the  hotel  he  was  staying  at. 

"There's  nothing  unusual  about  that."  he 
said,  "they  do  that  all  the  time  if  they  think 
you're  a  high  roller.  They  figure  they'll  make 
it  all  back  at  the  tables.  This  FBI  guy  that 
talked  to  me  kept  asking  all  these  questions 
about  it  like  he  never  heard  of  it  before." 

All  three  federal  regulatory  agencies 
charged  with  overseeing  the  nation's  banks 
have  admitted  concern  over  the  Increased 
use  of  link  financing. 

William  B.  Camp,  comptroller  of  the  cur- 
rency and  the  man  whose  Job  it  is  to  super- 
vise America's  4,716  national  banks,  says  it 
is  "unsafe  and  unsound"  for  banks  to  use 
many  brokers  as  a  means  of  obtaining  de- 
posits. 

Frank  Wille.  chairman  of  the  FDIC.  and 
Arthur  Burns,  chairman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  have  both  expressed  similar 
displeasure  about  the  increased  use  of 
brokered  funds  and  have  urged  theii  exam- 
iners to  be  on  the  alert  for  "schemes"  that 
could  endanger  banking  deposits. 

But  the  warning  signs  continue  to  pop  up, 
the  latest  in  the  form  of  a  shadowy  over- 
seas "bank"  which  has  been  making  over- 
tures t.o  American  banks. 

The  Bank  of  Sark.  Ltd..  St.  Peter  Port, 
Guernsey,  Channel  Islands.  U.K.,  has  ap- 
proached several  banks  in  this  country  with 
proposals  to  engage  In  certificates  of  deposit 
or  letters  of  credit  brokering. 

"Extreme  caution  Is  urged  in  any  dealing 
with  the  Bank  of  Sark."  an  FDIC  memo  dated 
May  22  said,  warning  all  state  insured  banks 
under  Its  Jurisdiction  that  such  operations 
may  Involve  a  "high  degree  of  risk." 

The  English  bank,  located  on  an  island. 
Is  quietly  being  Investigated  by  the  SEC 
and  other  agencies  for  its  possible  ties  to 
fraudulent  dealings  in  the  insurance  In- 
dustry here  and  In  Europe,  the  Times  has 
learned. 

Through  a  West  Coast  "foundation."  the 
foreign  bank  is  also  believed  to  be  connected 
with  some  of  the  companies  involved  In  the 
link  financing  that  closed  several  of  the 
American  banks,  a  legislative  investigator 
says. 

Just  who  Is  behind  the  sudden  bank  prob- 
lems in  the  U.S.  and  why  have  they  been 
allowed  to  operate? 

"What  you've  got  here  Is  a  syndicate, 
operating  all  over  the  country — internation- 
ally, in  fact— that  can  work  their  way  Into 
any  small  bank  and  legally  rob  them  blind 
in  30  days,"  says  one  FDIC  legal  aide  here. 
"There  Is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  all 
these  closings  are  connected,"  says  a  legis- 
lative investigator.  "These  people  all  know 
each  other,  their  companies  are  Interwoven 


behind  an  umbrella  and  they're  out  to  take 
advantage  of  any  situation  they  can." 

"The  Mafia  Is  directly  in  it,"  says  another 
official. 

But  action  is  still  a  long  way  off. 

Officially,  banking  authorities  say  they  are 
awaiting  the  results  of  a  court  suit  in  Mich- 
lean  that  will  test  the  validity  of  the  letters 
of  credit  before  they  begin  full-scale  in- 
vestigations. 

Unofficially,  the  second  echelon  authorities 
say  their  bosses  are  afraid  of  shaking  the 
public  confidence  in  American  banking  and 
jeopardizing  an  almost  God-like  respect  for 
banks  that  has  been  carefully  built  up  over 
the  years  since  the  Depression. 

"With  the  economy  going  the  way  It  Is 
these  days,  banking  problems  are  a  touchy 
subject,"  admits  one  staff  man  for  a  high 
level  regulatory  official. 

"Sure,  organized  crime  is  going  after  the 
banks.  But  that's  not  all  they're  going  after. 
I  think  its  important  to  keep  that  perspec- 
tive. Banks  are  Just  a  fraction  of  the 
problem." 

Rep.  Wright  Patman,  D-Texas.  chairman  of 
the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
told  The  Times  his  committee  is  interested 
"in  reviewing  any  information  brought  before 
(US)  concerning  bank  closings." 

Patman,  however,  says  the  regulatory 
agencies  are  primarily  responsible  for  un- 
covering any  "questionable  practices''  in 
banks. 

"Most  of  these  bank  problems  can  be  traced 
back  to  lax  or  non-existent  bank  super- 
vision." he  said. 

The  Geiicral  Accounting  Office  here,  in 
reporting  that  bank  closings  during  1969 
brought  a  $2.7  million  loss  to  the  FDIC  on 
$11.5  million  insured  deposits  paid,  said  it  is 
unable  to  determine  whether  FDIC  examina- 
tions are  of  sufficient  scope  to  be  relied  upon 
to  Identify  serious  problems  at  Insured  banks. 

The  congressional  watchdog  agency  said 
FDIC  auditors  refused  to  give  them  unre- 
stricted access  to  flies  and,  because  they 
couldn't  among  other  things,  dip  deep 
enough,  they  were  unable  to  discover  the 
scope  of  potential  problems  In  open  banks. 

But  calls  for  congressional  action  are 
already  underway.  Rep.  Elford  A.  Cederberg. 
R-Bay  City.  Mich.,  says,  besides  asking  for  a 
full  scale  probe  of  the  bank  closings,  he  is 
drafting  legislation  that  would  put  tighter 
restrictions  on  banks  involved  with  brokered 
deposits. 

In  Iowa,  the  state  banking  commissioner 
has  ordered  all  banks  under  his  Jurisdiction 
to  first  apply  to  his  office  and  get  approval 
before  accepting  brokered   money. 

Nationally,  Wllle  of  the  FDIC  and  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  William  B.  Camp  have 
Indicated  they  would  be  In  favor  of  tighter 
restrictions. 

"Just  talking  about  It  isn't  any  good,"  says 
Rep.  Garry  Brown,  R-Schoolcroft.  Michlgaii's 
only  member  on  Patman 's  powerful  banking 
and  currency  committee. 

"We've  got  to  take  steps  to  stop  these  small 
town  banks  from  being  fleeced.  We  don't  want 
to  regulate  them  to  death,  but  we  certainly 
should  have  better  control." 

Brown,  who  supports  Cederberg's  call  for 
congressional  action,  says  the  method  of  op- 
eration in  the  bank  closings  Is  "very  similar 
to  the  way  organized  crime  works." 

Meanwhile,  the  problem  of  link  financing 
continues  to  grow. 

In  Nevada.  Virginia  and  a  half-doEen  other 
states,  federal  officials  are  watching  closely 
over  banks,  all  reportedly  deeply  Involved  In 
brokered  funds  and  high  risk  tled-ln  loans. 

The  only  question  is  where  will  the  next 
bank  be  that  closes? 

If  federal  watchdog  agency  officials  here 
are  right,  it  will  be  in  a  small  town,  have  a 


large  share  of  poor  loans  on  the  books  and 
have  been  recently  Involved  with  some  stran- 
gers called  "money  brokers." 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  dangers 
which  are  pointed  out  in  the  above  news 
articles  and  the  clear  threat  to  the  sta- 
bility of  small  banks  across  the  Nation, 
I  believe  that  it  is  incumbent  on  the  Con- 
gress to  take  legislative  action  to  elim- 
inate this  unsound  banking  process. 
Many  of  our  Nation's  hardest  working 
and  most  solid  citizens  are  members  of 
small  communities  dependent  upon  the 
stability  of  their  local  bank.  We  in  the 
Congress  cannot  tolerate  the  possibility 
that  their  life's  savings  could  be  wiped 
out  by  the  unscrupulous  actions  of  brok- 
ers or  the  quick-money  schemes  which 
entice  normally  cautious  bank  ofBcers 
into  the  brokered  deposit -link  financing 
arrangement. 

I  am  today  introducing  legislation 
which  would  eliminate  this  threat.  Quite 
briefly,  my  legislation  would  prohibit  a 
bank  from  participating  in  the  brokered 
deposit  scheme.  Since  the  ordinary  in- 
dividual could  not  be  expected  to  distin- 
guish the  intricacies  of  such  financial 
arrangements,  my  legislation  places  the 
burden  squarely  where  it  belongs:  on  the 
banker  who  would  use  the  broker  to  find 
funds  for  a  basically  unsound  loan — one 
which  the  bank  would  not  make  on  its 
ov.-n  assets. 

Certainly  the  time  has  come  when  the 
Congress  carmot  sit  by  and  watch  while 
small  banks  and  their  depositors  are  sys- 
tematically victimized  by  unscrupulous 
financiers.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee will  see  fit  to  hold  early  and  com- 
prehensive hearings  on  this  question  and 
will  make  every  effort  to  report  legisla- 
tion before  the  end  of  the  current  session. 

The  t.ext  of  my  legislation  follows: 

H.R.  18754 

A  bill  to  prohibit  brokered  deposits  in  banks 

and  other  financial  institutions 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

AMENDMENT   OF   FEDERAL   DEPOSrr 
INSURANCE   ACT 

Section  1.  Subsection  (g)  of  section  18  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1828(g) )  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  next 
to  last  sentence  thereof,  relating  to  penal- 
ties for  violations  of  such  subsection,  by  In- 
serting "(1)"  at  the  beginning  thereof,  and 
by  adding  thereto  the  following  paragraphs: 

"(2)  No  insured  bank  or  officer,  director, 
agent,  or  substantial  stockholder  thereof 
may  pay  or  agree  to  pay  a  broker,  findefTor 
other  person  compensation  for  obtaining  a 
deposit  for  such  bank.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  any  payment  made  by  any 
other  person  to  Induce  the  placing  of  a  de- 
posit in  a  bank  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  pay- 
ment of  compensation  by  the  bank  If  the 
bank  had  or  reasonably  should  have  had 
knowledge  of  such  a  payment  when  It  ac- 
cepted the  deposit. 

"(3)  Any  violation  by  an  Insured  bank  of 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection  or  of  regu- 
lations issued  hereunder  shall  subject  the 
bank  to  a  penalty  of  not  more  than  10  per- 
cent of  the  amount  of  the  deposit  to  which 
the  violation  relates.  The  Corporation  may 
recover  the  penalty,  by  suit  or  otherwise,  for 


its  own  use.  together  with  the  costs  and  ex- 
penses of  the  recovery. 

"(4)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  'payment  of  Interest'  includes  an 
agreement  to  pay  Interest  and  includes  pay- 
ments to  the  depositor  or  any  other  person 
directly  or  indirectly  made  by  any  officer,  di- 
rector, agent,  or  substantial  stockholder  of 
the  bank  in  which  the  deposit  is  made  If  the 
bank  had  or  reasonably  should  have  had 
knowledge  of  the  agreement  or  payment  when 
it  accepted  the  deposit.  The  Board  of  Directors 
shall  by  regulation  prescribe  definitions  of 
the  terms  "payment  of  compensation"  and 
"substantial  stockholder'  and  shall  prescribe 
such  ftirther  definitions  of  'payment  of  in- 
terest" as  it  may  deem  appropriate  for  the 
purposes  of  this  subsection.  The  Board  of 
Directors  shall  prescribe  such  rules  and  reg- 
ulations as  it  may  deem  necessary  to  effectu- 
ate the  pxirposes  of  this  suteection  and  pre- 
vent evasions  thereof." 

AMENDMENT    OF    FEDERAL    HOME    LOAN    BANK 
ACT 

Sec.  2.  Section  5B  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1425b)  Is  amended 

(1)  by  inserting  "'(a)"  after  "Sec.  5B."  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"(b)  No  member  which  is  an  Insured 
Institution  as  defined  in  section  401(a)  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  and  no  officer,  di- 
rector, agent,  or  substantial  stockholder 
thereof  shall  pay  or  agree  to  pay  a  broker, 
finder,  or  other  person  compensation  for  ob- 
taining funds  to  be  deposited  or  invested  in 
such  member  (hereinafter  in  this  section 
referred  to  as  deposits) .  For  the  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  any  payment  made  by  any 
other  person  to  Induce  the  placing  of  a  de- 
posit In  such  a  member  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
a  payment  of  such  compensation  by  the 
member  if  the  member  had  or  reasonably 
should  have  had  knowledge  of  such  a  pay- 
ment when  It  accepted  the  deposit. 

"(c)  Any  violation  by  a  member  of  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection  or  of  regula- 
tions Issued  hereunder  shall  subject  the 
member  to  a  penalty  of  not  more  than  10 
percent  of  the  amount  of  the  deposit  to  which 
the  violation  relates.  The  Board  may  recover 
the  penalty,  by  suit  or  otherwise,  for  the  use 
of  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation,  together  with  the  costs  and 
expenses  of  the  recovery. 

"(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'payment  of  interest  or  dlvidendfi" 
includes  an  agreement  to  pay  interest  or 
dividends  and  Includes  payments  to  the 
depositor  or  Investor  or  any  other  person 
directly  or  indirectly  made  by  any  officer, 
director,  agent,  or  substantial  stockholder 
of  the  member  in  which  the  deposit  is  made 
If  the  member  had  or  reasonably  should  have 
had  knowledge  of  the  agreement  or  payment 
when  it  accepted  the  depo.=lt.  The  Board  shall 
by  regulation  prescribe  definitions  of  the 
terms  payment  of  compensation'  and  'sub- 
stantial stockholder'  and  shall  prescribe  such 
further  definitions  of  'payment  of  Interest 
or  dividends'  as  It  may  deem  appropriate  for 
the  purposes  of  this  section.  The  Board  shall 
prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  as  It  may 
deem  necessary  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of 
this  section  and  prevent  evasions  thereof." 


THE  AIR  QUALITY  ACT  OF  1970 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  would  like  to  commend  this  admin- 
istration on  the  strong  leadership  it  has 
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provided  in  the  effort  to  protect  and  re- 
claim the  environment.  In  his  February 
10.  1970.  environment  message  to  Con- 
gress, President  Nixon  announced  a  com- 
prehensive 32-point  program  with  seven 
major  legislative  proposals  to  abate  pol- 
lution of  the  air  and  water,  to  establish 
solid  waste  management,  and  to  protect 
park  lands  and  public  recreation.  One  of 
these  proposals,  the  Air  Quality  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1970,  reforms  and  amends 
present  pollution  control  laws  in  order  to 
give  Federal  agencies  a  stronger  hand  in 
preventing  pollution  of  the  air  and  es- 
teblishing  high  standards  of  ambient  air 
quality.  This  is  indeed  needed  legislation. 

However,  on  Thursday.  July  31,  1970, 
the  Senator  from  Maine,  Edmund 
MusKiE,  indicated  that  this  reform  was 
unnecessary  and  that  the  existing  law, 
the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967.  gave  suffi- 
cient power  to  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  enforce  air 
quality  standards.  This  simply  Is  not  true, 
and  I  would  like  to  submit  some  infor- 
mation regarding  the  effectiveness  of  the 
1967  law. 

John  T.  Middleton,  Commissioner  of 
the  National  Air  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration, has  stated  that  the  law's 
provision  on  testing  procedures  is  "ques- 
tionable." According  to  Mr.  Middleton, 
the  present  act  only  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  test  prototype  vehicles.  Up  to  this  date, 
HEW  has  been  testing  prototype  vehicles 
which,  even  though  meeting  the  air  qual- 
ity standards  established  by  NAPCA, 
often  differ  from  what  is  manufactured 
on  the  production  line.  The  President's 
clean  air  legislation  authorizes  produc- 
tion line  testing. 

Former  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  Robert  H.  Finch  re- 
cently noted  the  need  for  this  new  power. 
In  a  letter  to  Ralph  Nader,  he  reported 
on  the  testing  of  rental  car  fleets  in 
Detroit  and  Los  Angeles.  Mr.  Finch 
found  that  "more  than  one-half  of  the 
cars  tested  faUed  to  meet  the  Federal 
exhaust  standards  for  hydrocarbon  and 
carbon  monoxide  emissions." 

The  1967  act  also  has  several  short- 
comings in  relation  to  control  of  pollu- 
tion from  stationary  sources.  The  estab- 
lishment of  national  air  quality  control 
regions,  while  necessary  in  controlling 
the  ambient  air  quality,  has  been  time 
consuming  due  to  compromise  and  re- 
vision delays.  The  act  does  not  provide 
for  control  of  pollution  outside  of  estab- 
lished air  quality  control.,  regions.  Fi- 
nally, and  most  important,  ^e  act's  in- 
sufficient enforcement  powers  have  hin- 
dered the  Government's  ability  to  estab- 
lish and  enforce  effective  abatement 
programs. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  1967 
law  is  inadequate.  It  has  not  provided 
the  protection  of  the  environment  and 
the  public  that  Is  needed.  The  Air  Qual- 
ity Act  of  1967  has  created  a  large 
bureaucratic  superstructure,  but  it  has 
not  cleared  up  the  problem  of  pollution 
by  the  emission  of  hydrocarbon  and  car- 
bon monoxide  by  vehicular  and  station- 
ary sources. 


The  Air  Quality  Improvement  Act  of 
1970  will  alleviate  this  situation  by 
strengthening  Federal  automobile  emis- 
sions standards  and  by  reforming  en- 
forcement procedures,  including  on- 
sight  inspection,  so  that  the  standards 
will  be  applied  to  all  new  autos.  This 
legislation,  as  part  of  this  administra- 
tion's impressive  effort  to  improve  and 
enhance  the  environment,  is  a  progres- 
sive proposal  that  is  indeed  necessary. 


BILL:   A  MAN  WHO  CARED 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remark:; 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
July  19.  Zanesville.  Ohio  lost  one  of  its 
leading  citizens:  William  O.  Littick.  I 
was  deeply  saddened  at  Bill's  passing  for 
he  was  a  man  of  rare  qualities.  Bill  was  a 
good  man  and  a  generous  man.  His  con- 
tribution to  his  bu.siness  and  to  his  fel- 
low man  were  great  and  will  long  be 
remembered.  Those  who  knew  him  will 
cherish  his  memory  and  sincerely  miss 
him.  I  wish  to  bring  to  my  colleagues 
attention  the  moving  tribute  paid  to  Bill 
by  the  staff  of  the  Zanesville  Times 
Recorder: 

Bh-l:   a  Man  Who  Cared 

It  Is  difficult  for  us,  we  the  people  of  The 
Times  Recorder,  to  believe  that  Bill  Littick  Is 
dead. 

It  Is  with  deep  sadness  that  we  pay  our 
final  tribute  to  this  man  we  knew,  and  whom 
we  will  long  remember,  as  a  newspaper  and 
radio-television  executive,  humanitarian, 
civic  leader,  employer  and  friend. 

William  O.  Littick  was  born  to  the  news- 
paper business.  Like  his  grandfather.  W.  O. 
Littick,  and  his  father,  Orvllle  B.  Littick,  he 
had  ink  in  his  veins. 

Bill  could  operate  a  linotype,  take  a  photo- 
graph, monitor  a  computer,  lay  out  an  ad 
and  wTlte  a  news  story.  He  knew  first  hand 
the  workings  of  the  various  departments. 

But  his  greatest  contribution  was  as  busi- 
ness manager  of  a  progressive  management 
team.  Bill  was  a  professional  newspaper  exec- 
utive In  every  sense  of  the  word.  He  was 
proud  that  The  Times  Recorder  Is  the  "good 
morning"  newspaper  of  more  than  100,000 
readers  in  Southeastern  Ohio,  out  he  was 
constantly  striving  to  make  it  a  better  news- 
paper with  each  passing  day. 

Bill  was  a  man  who  cared  about  his  read- 
ers. 

Bill  Littick,  the  humanitarian,  did  far 
more  to  help  others  in  his  aU-too-brief  43 
years  than  many  of  us  could  hope  to  do  In 
two  lifetimes. 

Bill  was  long  active  in  the  Easter  Seal 
program  in  behalf  of  crippled  children  and 
adults  at  the  local,  state  and  national  levels, 
both  as  a  worker  and  as  a  leader. 

He  devoted  countless  hours  to  the  YMCA, 
the  Abbot  Home  for  Men,  the  Salvation  Army, 
the  Red  Cross,  United  Fund,  Bethesda  Hos- 
pital and  many  other  charitable  agencies  and 
Institutions. 

Hundreds  of  people  clasped  Bill's  out- 
stretched hand  and  found  help,  comfort  and 
friendship. 

Bill  was  a  man  who  cared  about  his  fel- 
low man. 

The  old  adage  that  "when  you  want  some- 
thing done,  get  a  busy  man  to  do  It"  cer- 
tainly applied  to  Bill  Littick.  Because  of  his 
many  Interests  and  business  responsiblUtles, 


he  was  a  busy  man.  Yet  he  never  refused 
when  asked  to  work  for  various  community 
projects. 

He  served  as  president  of  Zanesville  Jay- 
cees,  trustee  of  the  Ohio  Jaycees.  president 
and  secretary  of  the  Rotary  Club,  headed  the 
ZIP  and  YMCA  campaigns  and  was  long  ac- 
tive in  the  Zanesville  Area  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  other  civic  organizations. 

These  efforts  won  Bill  the  Jaycees  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Award  as  the  Outstanding 
Young  Man  in  Zanesville  In  1962. 

Bill  was  a  man  who  cared  about  his  com- 
munity. 

Bill  Littick,  the  employer,  was  never  a 
"Boss."  He  was  a  fellow  employee  ...  an 
associate. 

His  quick  smile  and  friendly  manner  made 
working  with  and  for  him  a  pleasant  expe- 
rience. He  did  not  demand  results,  he  invited 
them. 

A  troubled  employe  always  found  in  him 
a  sympathetic  "listener." 

Bill  was  a  man  who  cared  about  his  em- 
ployes. 

We.  The  Times  Recorder  employes,  join 
with  Bill's  legion  of  friends  in  an  expression 
of  deep  sympathy  to  his  widow.  Dorbie.  and 
their  five  children,  his  mother.  Mrs.  Anne 
Littick,  and  his  other  relatives. 

It  is  with  heavy  heart  that  we  say  "30", 
Bill.  May  we  find  comfort  In  the  knowledge 
that  your  contributions  to  your  fellow  man 
and  your  community  will  continually  serve 
as  an  Inspiration  to  others. 

You  will  not  be  forgotten. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
REMEDIES  FOR  ENVIRONMENTAL 
POLLUTION 

(Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  annoimce  that 
Subcommittee  No,  4  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  has  scheduled  public 
hearings  on  H.R.  17222  and  H.R,  18429, 
and  related  bills,  providing  for  remedies 
for  environmental  pollution. 

These  hearings  will  commence  on  Aug- 
ust 6,  1970,  at  10  a.m.,  room  2226,  Ray- 
burn  House  Office  Building. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  to  submit 
statements  for  the  Record  should  address 
their  requests  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  House  of  Representatives, 
room  2137,  Raybum  House  Office  Build- 
ing,   

THE   LATE   HONORABLE   DAN  KIM- 
BALL, FORMER  NA'\rY  SECRETARY 

(Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  was  with  great  sadness  that  I  read 
today  of  the  death  of  the  Honorable 
Dan  A.  Kimball,  a  former  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  in  the  Cabinet  of  President 
Truman. 

My  acquaintance  with  Dan  Kimball 
began  when  President  Truman  named 
him  as  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  for  Air,  He  had  a  distinguished 
record  of  Government  service.  Those  who 
had  the  pleasure  of  working  with  him 
recognized  his  great  ability  and  his  integ- 
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rity  as  a  Government  leader  and  as  a 
leader  in  the  private  industrial  field. 

Mrs.  Price  and  I  extend  to  Mrs.  Kim- 
ball our  most  sincere  sympathy. 

Under  unanimous   consent  I   include 
a  news  story  of  Mr.  KimbaU's  brilliant 
career : 
Dan   Kimbali..    74.   Dies:    Former   Navy 
Secretary 
(By  Richard  Slusser) 
Dan   A.   Kimball,   74,    a   former   secretary 
of  the  Navy  and  an  Industrialist  who  also 
was  active   in   Democratic   politics,   died   in 
Georgetown    University    Hospital    yesterday 
after  a  brief  Illness.  He  and  his  wife,  colum- 
nist Doris  Fleeson,  lived  at  2120  S  St.  NW 
and  also  in  Palm  Springs,  Calif. 

Mr  Kimball  was  appointed  assistant  sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  for  air  by  President  Harry 
8  Trimian  in  1949  and  was  named  secretary 
m  1951  to  succeed  Francis  P.  Matthews.  He 
served  until  the  Elsenhower  administration 
came  into  office  in  1952. 

He  had  long  been  associated  with  the  Gen- 
eral Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  as  a  manager  and 
director  and  until  retiring  last  year  was 
board  chairman  of  Aerojet-General  Corp., 
the  largest  manufacturer  of  rocket  engines 
for  missiles  and  spacecraft  in  the  United 
States.  ,        . 

A  large  man  who  would  have  stood  out 
in  a  crowd  Just  for  his  size,  Mr.  Kimball  was 
a  laughing,  energetic  business  executive 
known  for  his  quick  decisions,  rapid  reading 
and  understanding  and  determination  to  get 
things  done. 

He  also  had  piloted  his  own  plane— he  was 
the  first  former  Army  pilot  to  head  the 
Navy— and  was  described  as  »  dangerous  gin 
rummy  player,  heavy  cigar  smoker  and  one 
who  was  fond  of  wearing  loud  ties. 

Mr.  Kimball  was  born  In  St.  Louis,  Mo.  He 
had  to  drop  out  of  high  school  after  two 
vears  in  California  and  took  correspondence 
"courses  in  engineering  while  working  as  an 
electric  auto  mechanic.  (In  1963  he  was 
named  Home  Study  Man  of  the  Year  by  the 
International  Correspondence  School.) 

Joining  the  Army  Signal  Corps'  air  section 
m  World  War  I,  he  was  an  air  cadet  and  flight 
school  classmate  of  Gen.  James  H.  DooUttle. 
After  his  commission,  he  flew  pvirsuit  planes 
until  the  end  of  the  war. 

In  1920  he  Joined  General  Tire's  sales  de- 
partment In  Los  Angeles  and  later  became 
manager  for  11  western  states.  During  World 
War  II,  when  the  firm  began  receiving  many 
government  orders.  Including  some  of  the 
first  for  developing  rockets  and  guided  mis- 
siles, he  was  put  In  charge  of  the  develop- 
ment program  as  director  of  Aerojet  Engi- 
neering Corp.  at  Azusa,  Calif.,  a  subsidiary  of 
the  firm. 

Aerojet  and  the  old  Douglas  Aircraft  Co. 
and  other  manufacturers  developed  hlgh- 
alUtude  research  rockets  to  obtain  data  from 
altitudes  of  a  hundred  miles  and  more.  While 
with  the  Navy  Department  he  was  on  leave 
ae  an  official  of  both  General  Tire  and 
Aerojet. 

Mr.  Kimball  approved  Navy  Department 
civilian  employe  supervisors  Joining  labor 
unions  while  he  was  undersecretary  and  was 
died  by  the  House  Civil  Service  Committee 
for  the  way  the  Navy  handled  Its  loyalty- 
security  program.  He  previously  had  been 
honored  by  the  machinists  union  for  his  labor 
relations  work  at  Aerojet  dtirtng  World 
War  n. 

In  1950  Mr.  Kimball  gave  a  party  for  about 
40  women  members  of  the  White  House  Cor- 
respondents Association  who  were  barred 
from  the  club's  annual  stag  dinner.  He  Jok- 
ingly called  the  dinner  a  new  FEPC — "Foun- 
dation for  the  Elimination  of  Preferential 
Classification." 


The  women  correspondents  made  him  pres- 
ident, vice  president,  secretary  and  treasurer 
of  the  diruier  committees. 

Mr.  Kimball  was  a  man  of  countless  public 
and  private  philanthropies.  One  of  the  proj- 
ects that  engaged  his  deepest  interest  was  an 
Army  tent  factory  he  set  up  in  the  Watts  area 
of  Los  Angeles  after  the  1965  riots.  He  gave 
personal  attention  to  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  the  plant,  called  the  Watts  Man- 
ufacturing Co. 

At  his  insistence,  all  supervisory  personnel 
were  Watts  residents  and  trained  in  the 
management  divisions  of  his  company.  Em- 
ployment priority  was  given  to  applicants 
who  lacked  education  and  could  not  find 
Jobs  elsewhere  because  of  police  records. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  Mr.  Kimball  was 
helping  the  Moroccan  government  establish 
a  technical  school  for  indigents.  He  had  been 
interested  in  the  project  for  three  years. 

Mr.  Kimball  was  successful  in  soliciting 
campaign  fur.ds  for  Truman  in  the  1948  elec- 
tion, predicting  that  the  President  would 
win  re-election.  He  also  was  chairman  of 
former  California  Gov.  Edmund  G.  Brown's 
campaign  committee  in  1962. 

Two  years  ago  he  was  a  member  of  a  group 
of  prominent  businessmen  who  pledged  to 
raise  more  than  $5  million  for  Sen.  Eugene 
J.  McCarthy's  presidential  campaign.  The 
group  said  McCarthy's  anti-Vietnam  war  po- 
sition then  made  him  "the  best  political  risk 
in  American  politics." 

Mr.  Kimball  and  Doris  riee.son  were  mar- 
ried in  1958.  They  would  have  celebrated 
their  12th  anniversary  tomorrow.  Besides  his 
wife,  he  leaves  a  stepdaughter,  Doris  O'Don- 
nell. 

Services  will  be  Monday  at  the  Navy 
Chapel,  3801  Nebraska  Ave.  NW.,  with  burial 
in  Arlington  Cemetery. 


utes  today  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  following  Members  <  at  the  request 
of  ]\fr.  Goldwater)  to  address  the  House 
and  to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter: 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  for  5  minutes,  to- 
day. 

Mr.  PoFF,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McDade,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  FiNDLEY,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  HuNGATE,  for  August  3,  4  and  5, 
1970  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  'Wolff  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BoGGs),  for  Friday,  July  31.  1970,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mr.  Brasco  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BoGGS),  for  Friday,  July  31,  1970,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mr.  Addabbo  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BoGGS),  for  Friday,  July  31,  1970,  on 
account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Burleson  of  Texas,  for  August 
3  through  11,  1970,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr,  Hagan  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert), for  today,  July  31,  on  account  of 
official  business, 

Mr.  Randall,  for  Monday,  August  3, 
and  Tuesday,  August  4,  on  account  of 
official  business, 

Mr.  Reifel  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ger- 
ald R.  Ford)  ,  for  July  30  through  August 
3  on  account  of  personal  affairs. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McFall),  for  Friday,  July 
31,  1970,  on  account  of  official  business. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Lowenstein,  his  remarks  which 
appear  in  the  daily  edition  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  June  12.  1970,  at 
page  19638,  to  be  printed  in  the  per- 
manent edition  of  the  May  12,  1970, 
Record,  at  the  point  of  the  proceedings 
where  the  House  was  considering  the 
Stephens  amendment  to  H.R,  17548. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Goldwater^  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Burton  of  Utah  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Weicker. 

Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  HORTON  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Edw^ards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  Gude. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  SCHERLE. 

Mr.  ScHMiTz. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  MiNSHALL  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  QuiE. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Stokes)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  BiAGGi  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin. 

Mr.  BOLLING. 

Mr.  Leggett  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Vanik  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  BoLAND  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  RosTENKOwsKi  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Mahon  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  FisHER  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Nichols  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  KocH  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Hungate  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Rosenthal  in  six  instances. 
Mrs.  Sullivan  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  RoBiNO  in  two  instances. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  for  15  mln- 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  ta- 
ble and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  fol- 
lows : 

8.  3647.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Commla- 
sloner  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  lease 
alrspsMM  above  and  below  freeway  rights- 
of-way  within  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

8.  8648.  An  act  to  provide  Unprovementa 
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m  the  administration  of  health  services  In 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker; 

H.R.  14619.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  S.  Sgt. 
Lawrence  F.  Payne.  U.S.  Army,  retired. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 
The  Speaker  announced  his  signature 
to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  title; 

S.  3348.  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  rates  of  com- 
pensation for  disabled  veterans,  and  for  otlier 
purposes. 


BILLS     AND     JOINT     RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  the  following  days 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, bills  and  joint  resolutions  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles: 
On  July  30,  1970:  1 

H.R.  16916.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Office  of  Education  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1971,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

On  July  31,  1970: 

H.R.  914.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hood 
River  County  Oreg.; 

H  R.  15733.  An  act  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  a  tempo- 
rary 15  percent  Increase  In  annuities,  to 
change  for  a  temporary  period  the  method 
of  computing  interest  on  investments  of  the 
railroad  retirement  accounts,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.J.  Res.  1328.  A  resolution  making  further 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1971,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.J.  Res.  1336.  A  resolution  to  extend  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1950  to  August  15,  1970. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  5  o'clock  and  28  minutes  p.m.), 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  August  3,  1970, 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXI'V,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2267.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Congres- 
sional Liaison  Staff,  Agency  for  International 
Development,  Department  of  State,  trans- 
mitting the  second  annual  report  on  actions 
taken  by  the  Agency  to  strengthen  manage- 


ment practices  in  the  foreign  aid  program, 
pursuant  to  section   621(a)    of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  a  amended;   to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
Received   From   the   Comptrollkr   General 

2268.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
rep>ort  on  the  questionable  basis  for  ap- 
proving certain  auxiliary  route  segments  of 
the  Interstate  Highway  System,  Federal  High- 
way Administration,  Department  of  Trans- 
jx>rtatlon;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee,  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  18260.  A  bill  to  authorize  the 
U.S.  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  establish  educational  programs 
to  encourage  understanding  of  policies  and 
support  of  activities  designed  to  preserve  and 
enhance  environmental  quality  and  maintain 
ecological  balance;  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  81-1362).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By   Mr.    BENNETT: 

H  R.  18751.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  grade  in  which 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  are  discharged 
nr  retired,  and  for  other  purpo.ses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 

H.R.  18752.  A  bill  to  reorganize  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia  by 
establl.shlng  a  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  replace  the  Commissioner  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  Council,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

By  Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas: 

H.R.  18753.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVUI  of 
the  Social  Securlt^Act  to  modify  the  nursing 
service  requirement  and  certain  other  re- 
quirements which  an  institution  must  meet 
m  order  to  qualify  as  a  hospital  thereunder 
so  as  to  make  such  requirements  more  real- 
istic Insofar  as  they  apply  to  smaller  Insti- 
tutions; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CEDERBERG: 

H.R.  18754.  A  bill  to  prohibit  brokered  de- 
posits in  banks  and  other  financial  institu- 
tions: to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL : 

H.R.  18755.  A  bill  to  amend  section  7275 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
las  added  by  the  Airport  and  Airways  Rev- 
enue Act  of  1970)  to  require  that  airline 
tickets,  with  respect  to  the  transportation 
of  persons  by  air  which  is  subject  to  Federal 
tax.  show  the  amount  of  such  tax  separately 
from  the  cost  of  the  transportation  involved; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HORTON: 

H.R.  18756.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  with  respect  to 
naturalization  fees;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


H.R.  18757.  A  bill  to  permit  husbands  to  be 
claimed  as  dependents  for  the  purposes  of 
computing  educational  assistance  allowances 
for  female  veterans;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
H.R.  18758.  A  bill  to  provide  minimum  dis- 
closure standards  for  written  warranties  and 
guarantees  of  consumer  products  against  de- 
fect or  malfunction;  to  define  minimum 
Federal  content  standards  for  such  warran- 
ties and  guarantees;  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R.  18759.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  airline  tick- 
ets and  advertising  to  state  the  amount  of 
tax  on  air  transportation;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah: 
H.R.  18760.   A   bill   to   repeal  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  Airport  and  Airway  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1970;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CORDOVA  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Smith  of  New  York)  : 
H.R.  18761.  A  bill  to  continue  the  juris- 
diction of  the  U.S.  district  court  for  the  dis- 
trict of  Puerto  Rico  over  certain  cases  pend- 
ing In  that  court  on  June  2,  1970;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McMILLAN  (by  request): 
H.R.  18762.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Minimum  Wage  Act  to  provide 
that  a  wage  order  under  that  act  may  not 
be  revised  more  frequently  than  once  a  year, 
to  change  the  membership  on  wage  order 
advisory  committees,  and  to  limit  the  maxi- 
mum wage  under  a  wage  order  to  not  more 
than  10  percentum  of  the  highest  Federal 
minimum  wage  rate:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  QUIE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Carey, 

Mr.    Ayres,   Mr.    William   D.   Ford, 

Mr.  Bell  of  California,  Mr.  Reid  of 

New     York,     Mr.     Erlenborn.    Mr. 

ScHERLE.  Mr.  Dellenpack,  Mr.  EscH, 

Mr.  EsHLEMAN,  Mr.  Landgrebe,  and 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho)  : 

H.R.    18763.   A  bill   to  amend   Public  Law 

874      (81.st     Cong.)      to     provide     adequate 

compensation  to  local  educational  agencies 

for  special  programs  designed  to  meet  the 

special    educational    and    related    needs   of 

handicapped  children  and  of  children  with 

specific  learning  disabilities,  and  for  other 

purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Education 

and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Moss,  Mr.  MuRPHT  of  New  York,  and 

Mr.  ECKHARDT)  : 

H.R.  18764.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  provide  Increased 
protection  for  consumers,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  KUYKENDALL: 

H.J.  Res.  1339.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  extending  the  right  to  vote 
to  citizens  18  years  of  age  or  older;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MIZELL: 

H.J.  Res.  1340.  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize the  President  to  issue  annually  a 
proclamation  designating  the  fir^t  week  in 
June  of  each  year  as  "National  PBX  Operators 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.   Con.   Res.   697.   Concurrent   resolution 
to  repeal  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PATTEN: 

H.  Res.  1170.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  balance  of  power  in  the  Middle 
East;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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STEFAN  POMIERSKI  GREAT  POLE — 
GREAT  AMERICAN 


HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF    MASSACHtlSETTS 

D<  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  July  31,  1970 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
25  at  Riv^rhead,  N.Y.,  a  very  Impressive 
memorial  service  was  conducted  for  the 
late  Mr.  K.  Stefan  Pomierskl,  Polish  bom. 
great  American,  and  beloved  husband, 
father,  and  friend,  who  for  many  years 
served  his  adopted  country,  the  United 
States,  with  great  ability,  dedication,  and 
devotion. 

Although  he  did  not  use  or  refer  to  his 
title.  Mr.  Pomierski  was  born  a  Polish 
nobleman,  and  until  he  came  to  this 
country  some  years  ago  and  thereafter 
was  known  to  many  as  a  count. 

He  was  a  man  of  many  great  gifts — a 
magnetic  personality,  brilliant  mentality, 
developed  and  enriched  at  some  of  the 
greatest  universities  in  Europe,  above  all, 
a  passionate  freedom  lover  and  freedom 
fighter,  dedicated  to  human  liberty, 
particularly  to  the  free  institutions  of 
America,  which  he  loved  with  all  his 
heart. 

He  was  a  noted  scholar  and  spoke  11 
different  languages. 

He  was  also  a  zealous  student  of  politi- 
cal philosophy,  government,  economics, 
history,  and  public  affairs,  and  an  elo- 
quent, gifted,  public  speaker. 

He  was  also  a  natural-bom  leader,  in- 
tensely loyal  to  the  cause  of  his  native 
country.  Poland,  and  its  gallant  people, 
which  he  supported  with  great  skill. 
tenacity,  brilliant  leadership  and  un- 
flagging determination,  since  Communist 
domination  of  Poland  began. 

He  was  a  recognized  leader  of  various 
Polish  organizations,  and  was  highly  dec- 
orated for  his  ideals,  his  achievements 
and  his  great  contributions  for  Polish 
freedom,  and  the  preservation  of  the 
freedom  and  way  of  life  of  our  own  great 
countrj'.  which  he  served  and  loved  no 
less  than  his  own  native  land. 

He  won  high  admiration  and  esteem 
for  his  constant,  effective  battle  against 
subversion  in  this  country.  During  his 
long  hi.story  of  outstanding  activities 
against  those  at  home  and  abroad  striv- 
ing to  destroy  freedom  i-i  the  world,  and 
particularly  to  weaken  and  then  destroy 
the  greatness  and  freedom  of  this  coun- 
try, with  its  matchless  opportunities  for 
the  lowly,  the  humble,  and  the  op- 
pressed, its  high  standards,  its  prosperity 
and  well-being,  its  great  works  of  com- 
passion, sympathy,  assistance  for  the 
disadvantaged,  help  for  the  poor  and 
sufierin?,  of  our  own  country,  as  well  as 
virtually  every  comer  of  the  world, 
Stefan  Pomierski  was  a  lover  and  cham- 
pion of  enslaved  and  friendless  humanity. 

Stefan  Pomierski  was  especially  in- 
terested in  the  problems  of  youth,  be- 
cause he  well  recalled  the  problems  that 
he  faced  himself  as  a  yoimg  man.  strug- 
gling and  fighting  for  freedom  against 


powerful,  well-entrenched  leaders  of  des- 
potic governments,  interested  only  in  ill- 
gotten  gains  for  themselves  and  their 
associates,  and  intent  upon  suppressing 
the  rights,  freedoms,  and  privileges  of 
ordinary  people,  not  of  their  own  special 
mold. 

Stefan  Pomierski  worked  a  great  deal 
with  young  people,  and  he  had  faith  in 
their  ability  and  loyalty  to  this  country 
and  their  willingness  to  stand  up  and 
fight  for  it  in  time  of  danger  and  peril. 

He  was  convinced  that  Americans  must 
be  constantly  alerted  to  the  perils  of 
police  state  government,  based  on  hos- 
tility to  spiritual  principles,  and  com- 
mitted to  the  evil  rule  of  ruthless,  total- 
itarian dictatorship  over  the  minds, 
hearts,  and  souls  of  men  and  women. 

He  was  also  deeply  convinced  that  de- 
mocracy must  be  predicated  on  duty  to 
country,  and  that  only  the  people,  the 
loyal  and  the  true,  determined  to  save 
their  freedoms,  could  possibly  overcome 
the  perils  and  threats  coming  from  so 
many  sources,  seeking  to  start  bloody 
revolutions,  ultimately  overthrow  the 
Government,  and  replace  it  not  by  ballot 
but  by  revolutionary  measures,  with  the 
Communist  system  of  Karl  Marx. 

It  was  appropriate  that  at  the  memo- 
rial for  Stefan  Pomierski,  a  dear  friend, 
the  able  distinguished  Hon.  Joseph 
P.  Plonski  of  Huntington,  Long  Island, 
N.Y.,  counsel  to  the  American  Order  of 
General  Pulaski,  and  a  recognized  Ju- 
dicial leader,  should  be  selected  to  pre- 
sent the  awards  memorializing  Mr.  Pom- 
ierski's  achievements  during  his  life,  and 
recalling  the  high  esteem  and  affection 
in  which  he  was  held  by  all  who  knew 
him,  and  particularly,  by  those  who 
shared  his  resolve  to  liberate  his  native 
land  and  retain  the  liberty  and  freedom 
of  tiiis  country  at  all  costs. 

It  was  also  significant  that  awards 
given  on  the  occasion  in  honor  and  re- 
membrance of  Stefan  Pomierski  should 
be  bestowed  upon  talented,  young  stu- 
dents, mostly  01  Polish  descent,  and  such 
fine  examples  of  the  Polish  national,  re- 
ligious schools  of  the  country,  because 
these  causes  w^ere  very  close  to  Stefan's 
faith  and  heart  all  his  life,  and  he  would 
applaud  these  splendid  awards  for  tal- 
ented young  people  who  will  be  the  lead- 
ers of  tomorrow. 

While  the  Pomierski  memorial  occa- 
sion brings  me  pangs  of  deep  sorrow  for 
the  untimely  passing  and  irreparable  loss 
of  this  valued  and  esteemed  friend,  who 
is  missed  so  much  by  those  who  remem- 
bered and  loved  him  during  his  very  use- 
ful, constructive,  dedicated  lifetime,  it 
was  also  an  occasion  of  great,  renewed 
inspiration,  because  it  meaningfully  ac- 
centuates the  determination  and  high 
puriMse  of  people  all  over  this  country, 
represented  so  well  by  the  people  and 
leaders  gathered  at  tliese  memorial  ex- 
ercises, to  defend  and  protect  our  great 
country  at  all  costs,  to  keep  it  from  harm, 
free  from  Communist  infiltration,  and 
the  cvUs  and  debaucheries  of  subversion, 
immorality,  and  indecency  that  are  be- 
ing spread  through  the  Nation  and  the 


world  to  destroy  freedom,  the  human 
family,  and  the  moral  principles  and 
standards  by  which  our  country  in  such 
large  measure,  has  become  so  strong, 
powerful,  and  great. 

It  awakens  and  arouses  people  from 
apathy,  indifference,  and  frustration  and 
brings  them  to  realize  the  truth  of  the  old 
expression  that  if  democracy  is  going  to 
live,  it  must  enjoy  the  participation  and 
support  of  all  citizens,  who  believe  in  its 
principles  and  who  are  willing  to  fight 
and  die  for  them,  if  necessary.  This  is  the 
spirit  that  made  this  Nation  what 
it  is,  and  this  is  the  spirit  that  will  defend 
and  protect  it,  and  make  it  even  a  greater 
instrument  for  freedom  and  human  hap- 
piness in  the  time  to  come,  down  through 
the  long,  unbroken  channels  of  history. 

Stefan  was  deeply  dedicated  to  the 
cause  of  peace  because  as  a  Polish  noble- 
man and  loyal  American  he  especially 
knew  the  bitter  sorrows  and  horrors  of 
war,  and  early  in  life  had  dedicat-ed  him- 
self to  courageous  resistance  to  tyranny 
and  evil,  and  to  amity,  good  will,  coopera- 
tion, and  friendship  between  all  peoples, 
designed  to  permit  them  to  live,  free  of 
oppression,  and  entitled  under  the  rule 
of  law,  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  democ- 
racy, freedom,  and  personal  liberty 
zealously  guarded  by  evenhanded  justice. 

Peace  with  freedom  and  justice,  and 
peace  for  all — the  weak  as  well  as  the 
strong — and  a  peace  ordained  by  the 
principles  of  the  Ten  Commandments, 
the  Beatitudes,  and  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  rather  than  one  postulated  on 
contempt  and  hatred  for  free,  human 
beings,  and  unceasing  attempts  to  op- 
press, shackle,  and  dominate  them  under 
the  heel  of  ruthless,  totalitarian  dicta- 
torship crushing  out  their  sacred  right 
to  liberty  and  justice. 

If  Stefan  could  speak  to  us  today  from 
his  heavenly  reward  in  the  Great  Beyond, 
I  am  sure  that  he  would  counsel  us  and 
our  great  Nation  to  remain  strong  and 
united,  to  preserve  our  bl&ssed  heritage, 
and  guard  it  with  all  our  strength,  and 
v.ith  all  our  hearts,  .'^o  that  no  ahen 
power,  internal  or  external,  fosteiing 
conquest  and  subjugation  of  helpless 
people,  as  well  as  all  freedom  and  God 
believing  iJeople,  could  ever  gain  a  foot- 
hold in  this  cotmtr>-,  or  black  out  human 
freedom  in  the  world. 

I  want  to  compliment  and  hail  my  dear 
friend,  Mr«.  Anna  Pomierski,  the  devoted, 
loving  wife  of  our  dear  Stefan  for  her 
love,  courage,  and  devotion  to  the  blessed 
memory  of  her  late,  dLstingulshed  hus- 
band, and  wish  her  all  choicest  blessings 
of  good  health,  happiness,  and  peace 
with  her  loving  family  for  many  years  to 
come. 

K.  Stefan  de  Pomierski— Polish  noble- 
man, American  patriot,  and  beloved  hus- 
band, father  and  friend— has  joined  the 
heavenly  hosts  in  that  •'bourne  from 
which  no  traveler  ever  returns." 

But  the  gracicusness  of  his  devotion  to 
family  and  friends,  his  unswerving  loy- 
alty to  God  and  countrj-,  his  imalterable 
commitment  to  human  freedom  and  or- 
dered liberty  will  long  remain  to  inspire 
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and  strengten  those  he  has  left  behind 
to  stand  firm  and  unyielding  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  free  government  to  which  his 
rich  life  was  pledged.  Let  us  all  take  fresh 
courage  and  resolution  from  his  example. 

He  brought  joy  and  merry  fellowship 
to  his  friends  and  companies;  he  offered 
his  all  to  his  country  and  his  God;  and 
he  did  much  to  keep  the  lamps  of  free- 
dom lighted  in  his  time. 

God  love  him. 

Theresa    Kornafel    Wins    Recognition 

In  honor  of  the  memory  of  K.  Stephan 
Pomierskl.  a  Past  President  of  the  American 
Order  of  General  Pulaski,  three  awards  are 
to  be  made  to  Superior  students  from  Nas- 
sau and  Suffolk  Counties. 

Before  his  death  In  June,  1969,  at  River- 
head.  K.  Stefan  Pomlerskl  was  a  long  time 
resident  of  Glen  Cove.  He  had  a  history  of 
out.standing  activities  designed  to  promote 
appropriate  love  of  America,  his  adopted 
Country.  Mr.  Pomlerskl  originally  came  from 
Poland  He  was  especially  Interested  in  prob- 
lems of  youth.  An  out-spoken  foe  of  Com- 
munism, in  his  writings  he  predicted  prob- 
lems for  America's  youth.  He  wrote,  "Amer- 
icans must  be  constantly  alert  to  the  perils 
of  government  based  on  anti-God  principles." 
"Adult  example  is  the  best  teacher."  "De- 
mocracy mu5t  be  based  on  duty  to  Country." 

Joseph  P.  Plonskl  of  Huntington.  Counsel 
to  the  American  Order,  will  present  the 
awards.  Recipients  have  been  chosen  by  the 
Mother  Superior  of  the  Missionary  Sisters  of 
St,  Benedict,  and  the  two  Principals  of  both 
St.  Isidore's  and  St.  Hyacinth  Schools.  Pres- 
entation was  made  at  a  Memorial  Mass  held 
on  June  20th.  1970,  at  11:00  am,  at  the 
Chapel  of  the  Missionary  Sisters  of  St.  Bene- 
dict, In  Huntington,  N.Y.  Father  Alfred 
Markewlcz,  Guidance  Counselor  at  St.  Plus  X 
Seminary  In  Unlondale  and  Chaplain  of 
the  Missionary  Sisters,  celebrated  the  Masa. 

Certificates  and  cash  awards  were  present- 
ed to  Sr.  M.  Maura,  a  Benedictine  Nun  who  is 
furthering  her  studies  In  nursing  and  the 
English  langxiage;  to  James  Bllhar.  a  student 
at  St.  Hyacinth's  School,  Glen  Cove;  and  to 
Theresa  Kornafel,  a  student  at  St.  Isidore's 
School  In  Rlverhead. 


TRIBUTE  TO   MR.   LESLIE   S.   "LEE" 
BRADY 


HON.  E.  ROSS  ADAIR 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  July  31,  1970 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  salute  a  veteran  foreign  service  of- 
ficer, Mr.  Leslie  S.  "Lee"  Brady. 

Mr.  Brady,  who  retired  from  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency  in  April  of  this  year, 
was  named  a  Chevalier — Knight — of  the 
French  Legion  of  Honor  on  May  27,  1970, 
by  Louis  Joxe,  former  French  Minister 
and  Ambassador. 

At  the  ceremony  in  his  honor,  Mr. 
Brady's  contributions  to  Franco-Ameri- 
can friendships  were  cited  by  Minister 
Joxe,  who  has  known  Mr.  Brady  and 
worked  closely  with  him  since  the  latter 
first  served  in  Paris  after  World  War 
n.  Altogether,  Mr.  Brady  represented  his 
country  in  France  for  13  years,  his  last 
assignment  being  that  of  counselor  for 
public  affairs. 

I  commend  Mr.  Brady  upon  his  dis- 
tinguished service,  which  has  been  so 
appropriately  recognized  by  the  citizens 
of  France. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

PRELIMINARY     FEDERAL     BUDGET 
RESULTS,  FISCAL  YEAR  1970 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  31,  1970 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  28 
the  executive  branch  issued  a  summary 
report  giving  the  preliminary  Federal 
budget  results  for  the  fiscal  year  1970 
which  closed  a  month  ago. 

I  am  including  the  official  report  as 
part  of  my  remarks.  In  briefest  sum- 
mary : 

A    LARGER    DEFICIT 

The  budget  went  in  the  red,  in  fiscal 
1970,  on  the  unified  budget  basis — which 
counts  in  the  trust  fund  surplases — by 
$2.9  billion,  instead  of  the  $1.5  billion 
surplus  originally  projected  in  the  Feb- 
ruary 2  budget  but  which  was  reesti- 
mated  as  a  $1.8  billion  deficit  in  the  May 
19  official  budget  revision^..    -, 

On  the  Federal  funds  basi^.  that  is,  ex- 
cluding the  trust  funds  which  are  dedi- 
cated to  specific  programs  and  which  by 
statute  are  put  outside  the  general  ex- 
penditure purposes  of  Government,  the 
budget  went  in  the  red  in  fiscal  1970  by 
$13  billion,  instead  of  the  $7.1  billion 
deficit  originally  projected  in  the  Feb- 
ruary 2  budget  but  which  was  reesti- 
mated  as  an  $11  billion  deficit  in  the 
May  19  official  budget  revisions. 

In  contrast,  in  fiscal  1969.  the  unified 
budget  surplus  was  $3.2  billion,  but  in 
Federal  funds  there  was  a  deficit  of  $5.5 
billion. 

HIGHER    EXPENDITTTRES 

Expenditures — budget  outlays — for  fis- 
cal 1970  totaled  $196.8  bUlion  on  the  uni- 
fied budget  basis,  $1,1  billion  less  than 
the  February  2  projection  and  $1.4  bil- 
lion less  than  the  May  19  revised  pro- 
jection. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  these  low-er-than-pro- 
jected  expenditure  results  are  the  prin- 
cipal reason  administration  officials  take 
some  satisfaction  in  the  fiscal  1970  budg- 
et results.  I  know  from  firsthand  infor- 
mation that  the  former  Director  of  the 
Budget,  Mr.  Mayo,  and  the  administra- 
tion generally,  has  steadfastly  sought  to 
restrain  the  growth  of  Federal  expendi- 
tures and  to  bring  about  a  better  balance 
in  the  composition  of  those  expenditures. 
I  want  to  again  commend  the  adminis- 
tration for  its  efforts  in  undertakmg  to 
hold  the  line  on  the  budget. 

But  in  comparison  to  the  previous 
year,  fiscal  1969,  budget  expenditures  in 
fiscal  1970  were  $12.2  billion  higher  on 
the  unified  budget  basis,  several  billions 
of  which  relate  to  trust  funds,  but  more 
than  half  of  which  relates  to  Federal 
funds. 

LOWER    REVENUES 

Unified  budget  revenues  were  less  than 
projected.  They  totaled  $193.8  billion,  off 
$5.6  billion  from  the  outlook  projected 
in  the  February  2  budget  and  $2.6  bil- 
lion less  than  shown  in  the  May  19  of- 
ficial revisions. 

HIGHER    PUBLIC    DEBT 

The  public  debt  subject  to  the  debt 
limitation  on  June  30,  1970  was  $373,- 
424,826,663 — an  increase  during  the  fis- 
cal year  1970  of  $16,493,302,875, 

On  a  per  capita  basis — that  is,  for  each 
man,  woman,  and  child — the  public  debt 
was  $1,808  at  June  30,  1970. 

The  public  debt  includes  debt  held  by 
the  public  as  well  as  securities  issued  to 
the  various  trust  funds — such  as  social 
security  and  highways — for  surplus  mon- 
eys borrowed  for  use  in  the  regular  opera- 
tions of  Government.  It  is  these  borrow- 
ings that  under  the  unified  budget  plan 
tend  to  mask  the  depth  of  red-ink  spend- 
ing for  Federal  functions  as  shown  by 
the  following  table  of  the  3  most 
recent  years,  including  very  tentative  es- 
timates for  the  current  fiscal  year  1971: 


THE  BUDGET  SURPLUS  AND  DEFICIT  SITUATION,  FISCAL  YEARS  1%»-71 
|ln  billions  of  dollars,  roundedl 


Less  intra- 

governmental 

transactions 

Trust  funds    Federal  funds    Total  of  tlie  2    that  wash  out 


Net  totals 


Fiscal  1971: 

Budget  receipts  (revised  estimate.  May  19) 

Budget  outlays  (revised  estimate.  May  19) 

Surplus  (+)  or  deficit  (-)  (estimated) 

Fiscal  1970; 

Budget  receipts  (preliminary  actual) 

Budget  outlays  (preliminary  actual) 

Surplus  (+)  or  deficit  (— )  (preliminary 
actual) : 

Fiscal  1969: 

Budget  receipts  (actuai) , 

Budget  outlays  (actual) 

Surplus  (+)  or  deficit  (-)  (actual) 

Surplus  (+)  or  deficit  (-)  (all  3  years 
estimated,  foregoing  basis) 


64  4 
55.7 

149.6 
159.6 

214.0 
215.3 

-9.7 
-9.7 

204.3 
205.6 

4-8.7 

-10.0 

-1.3  ... 

-1.3 

59.8 

143.2 
156.2 

203.0 
205.9 

-9.1 
-9.1 

193.8 

49.7 

196,8 

+  10.1 

-13.0 

-2.9  ... 

-2.9 

52.0 
43.3 

143.3 
148.8 

195.3 
192.1 

-7.5 
-7.5 

187.8 
184,$ 

+8.7 

-5.5 

+3.2  .... 

+3,2 

=^== 

-f-27.5 


-28.5 


-1.0 


-1.0 


FISCAL    1971    OUTLOOK THE    DARK    AND 

THREATENING    CLOUDS 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  very  tentative  official 
executive  branch  projections  of  May  19 
reflect  a  unified  budget  deficit  for  fiscal 
1971  of  $1.3  billion  and  a  Federal  funds 
deficit  of  $10  billion.  Depending  signifi- 


cantly but  not  entirely  on  what  Congress 
does  or  does  not  do  (actions  or  inactions) 
to  the  various  pending  budget  revenue 
and  expenditure  proposals,  the  unified 
budget  deficit  could  go  to  $10  billion  and 
the  Federal  funds  deficit  to  the  range  of 
$20  bilUon. 
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In  any  event,  as  the  Director  of  the 
OfBce  of  Management  and  Budget  told  a 
congressional  committee  on  July  20: 

Xbe  outlcx>k  for  the  current  year — 1971 — 
\t  clouded  with  uncertainty  and  for  the  most 
part  the  clouds  are  dark  and  threatening. 

THE  EXECUTIVE  BRANCH  RELEASE 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  official  executive 
branch  release  on  preliminary  budget 
results  for  fiscal  1970  follows: 

July  28,  1970. 
Joint  Statement  or  Davxd  M.  Kennedy,  Sec- 
retary OF  t.he  Treasury,  and  George  P. 
Skultz,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  on  Budget  Results 
FOR  Fiscal  Year  1970 

summary 
The  June  Monthly  Statement  of  Receipts 
and  Expenditures  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment released  today  provides  preliminary 
budget  totals  for  fiscal  year  1970.  It  shows  re- 
ceipts of  $193.8  billion  and  outlays  of  $196.8 
billion  for  the  fiscal  year  1970,  which  ended 
on  June  30.  The  budget  deficit  was  $2.9 
billion. 

Receipts  were  $2.6  billion  below  the  May  19 
estimate  and  $5.5  billion  below  the  February 
estimate,  reflecting  lower  than  expected 
levels  of  Individual  and  corporate  tax 
receipts. 

Outlays  were  $1.4  billion  below  the  May 
estimate  and  $1.1  billion  below  the  budget 
estimate,  despite  the  $1.1  billion  retroactive 
Federal  pay  increase  enacted  In  April  and 
higher  outlays  for  such  uncontrollable  Items 
as  Interest  on  the  public  debt  and  farm  price 
support  payments. 

The  budget  deficit  of  $2.9  billion  was  $1.1 
billion  higher  than  the  May  estimate,  com- 
pared to  the  projected  surplus  of  $1.5  billion 
In  the  February  budget. 

receipts 
Budget  receipts  In  the  fiscal  year  1970  were 
$5.5  billion  less  than  the  February  budget 
estimate.  Income  tax  receipts  accounted  for 
all  of  the  shortfall.  Receipts  from  Individual 
income  taxes  were  $1.8  billion  below  the  esti- 
mate and  corporation  receipts  were  $4.2  bil- 
lion below  the  estimate. 
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Approximately  $450  million  of  the  lower 
individual  Income  taxes  resulted  from  higher 
than  expected  refunds.  The  bulk  of  the  re- 
maining $1.4  billion  shortfall  represented 
payments  of  final  taxes  on  calendar  year  1969 
liabilities  and  declaration  paj-ments  on  1970 
Incomes  that  were  substantially  below  the 
amounts  estimated,  largely  reflecting  lower 
than  expected  capital  gains. 

Larger  than  expected  refunds  accounted 
for  about  $300  million  of  the  $4.2  billion  de- 
cline of  corporate  tax  receipts  from  the 
budget  estimate.  The  remaining  $3.9  billion 
reflected  shortfalls  in  final  pajTnents  of  1969 
liabilities  and  declaration  payments  of  1970 
liabilities  that  were  below  the  amounts  esti- 
mated earlier. 

Social  Insurance  taxes  and  contributions 
were  almost  $500  million  more  than  esti- 
mated In  the  February  budget,  while  excise 
taxes  were  $229  million  below  the  budget 
estimate.  Estate  and  gift  taxes  and  customs 
duties  exceeded  the  budget  estimates  by  $120 
million  and  $170  million,  respectively.  Miscel- 
laneous receipts  were  $94  million  below  the 
budget  estimate. 

OUTLAYS 

Total  outlays  In  fiscal  year  1970  were  $196.8 
billion.  $1.1  billion  lower  than  the  February 
budget  estimate.  Tliis  change  was  the  net 
result  of  a  number  of  Increases  and  decreases. 

The  principal  increases: 

The  Federal  comparability  pay  raise  added 
an  estimated  $1.1  billion  to  fi.scal  1970  budget 
outlays.  This  was  the  only  factor  accounting 
for  the  increase  in  outlays  over  the  budget 
estimate  for  the  military  functions  of  the 
Department  of  Defense.  A  complete  report  of 
the  effect  of  this  pay  raise  on  appropriations 
Is  due  to  be  made  to  the  Congress  by  Octo- 
ber 15,  1970. 

Payments  of  interest  on  the  public  debt 
were  $457  million  over  the  budget  estimate 
largely  because  Interest  rates  were  higher 
than  expected.  Also,  borrowing  ran  higher  In 
order  to  finance  the  unanticipated  deficit. 

The  Post  Office  increase  of  $267  million  over 
the  budget  estimate  was  due  to  the  postal  pay 
raise  and  to  Inaction  by  the  Congress  on  the 
proposed  postal  rate  Increase. 

Department    of    Agriculture    Commodity 

FEDERAL  FINANCES,  FISCAL  YEAR  1970 
|ln  billions  of  dollars| 
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Credit  Corporation  net  outlays  were  $251 
million  over  the  budget  estimate  because  of 
Increases  in  farm  price  support  payments. 

Outlays  for  the  military  assistance  pro- 
grams exceeded  the  budget  estimate  by  $236 
million  principally  due  to  lower  than  pro- 
jected receipts  paid  into  the  foreign  military 
sales  trust  fund. 

Higher  than  anticipated  unemployment  In 
the  second  half  of  the  fiscal  year  was  pri- 
marily responsible  for  the  $127  million  In- 
crease in  outlays  over  the  budget  estimate  for 
the  Department  of  Labor. 
The  principal  decreases: 
Net  outlays  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of 
the  United  States  were  $381  million  below 
the  budget  estimate  due  primarily  to  lower 
than  anticipated  levels  of  loan  disbursements 
under  the  Bank's  regular  and  discount  loan 
programs. 

Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  outlays  were  $321  million  under  the 
budget  estimate  as  a  result  of  lower  than 
expected  spending  in  the  Medicare  program. 
General  program  underruns  were  responsi- 
ble for  the  Department  of  Transportation 
spending  $254  million  less  than  the  budget 
estimate. 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment outlays  were  $173  million  below  the 
budget  estimate  due  to  slower  than  projected 
spendout  In  the  Model  Cities  program. 

Outlays  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  were  $137  million  lower 
than  the  budget  estimate,  reflecting  program 
deletions  and  a  rephrasing  of  program  ef- 
fort. 

Net  outlays  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, excluding  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration, were  $132  million  lower  than  esti- 
mated, mainly  because  of  higher  than  ex- 
pected asset  sales  by  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration and  a  general  underrun  In  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration,  par- 
tially offset  by  lower  receipts  of  the  Forest 
Service. 

Department  of  Justice  outlays  were  $106 
million  below  the  budget  estimate  caused 
primarily  by  delays  In  awarding  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  grants  and  slow  Implemen- 
tation of  these  grants  at  the  State  and  local 
level. 


Description 


Budget 
estimate 


Actual 


Change 

from 

budget 

estimate 


Budget  receipts,  expenditures,  and  lending: 
Expenditure  account: 

Receipts 

Expenditures 

Expenditure  surplus  (-f)  or  deficit  (—). 
Loan  account;  Net  lending 

Total  budget: 

Receipts 

Outlays,  _ 

Budget  surplus  (+)  or  deficit  (—) 


199.4 
195.0 


193.8 

195.0 


-5.5 


Description 


Budget 
estimate 


Ciiang« 

from 

budget 

Actual         estimate 


+4.4 
2.9 


-1.1 
1.8 


-5.5   ! 
-1.1 


199.4 

197.9 


193.8 
196.8 


-5.5 
-1.1 


+1.5 


-2.9 


-4.4 


Means  of  nnancmg-  . 

Borrowing  from  the  public - — '•" 

Reduction  of  cash  and  monetary  assets,  increase 

(-)       -   —L- 

Other  means ■_ 

Total  budget  financing —1.5 


5.4 

-1.5 
-1.0 


+6.4 

-1.5 
-.5 


2.9 


+4.4 


'Less  than  $50,000,000. 


Note:  Detail  will  not  necessarily  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 

BUDGET  RECEIPTS  AND  OUTLAYS 
(Fiscal  years-  Dollars  In  millions] 


1970 


Description 


1969       Budget 
actual     estimate 


Actua. 


RECEIPTS  BY  SOURCE 


Individual  income  taxes... 
Corporation  income  taxes. 


87, 249 
36.678 


92,  200 
37,000 


90,371 
32.829 


Change 

from 

budget 

estimate 


-1,829 
-4,171 


1970 


Description 


1969       Budget 
actual     estimate 


Change 

from 

budget 

Actual      estimate 


Social  insurance  taxes  and  contributions: 

Employment  taxes  and  contributions ,  j-io 

Unemployment  insurance -.--"i 3,3Z8 

Contributions  for  other  insurance  and  retire- 
ment        2'"^ 


38,914 

3.340 

2.551 


39.132 
3,465 

2,699 


218 
125 

149 


26860 
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BUDGET  RECEIPTS  AND  OUTUYS— Continued 
(Fiscal  years-  Dollars  in  mlllionsl 


July  31,  1970 


July  31,  1970 


1970 


Description 


1969       Budget 
actual     estimate 


Actual 


Change 

from 

budget 

estimate 


RECEIPTS  BY  SOURCE— Continued 

Ejcise  taxes '5?n? 

Estate  and  gift  taxes 3.431 

Customs ^  III 

Miscellaneous ^.aio 

Total  receipts -  187, 792 

OUTLAYS  BY  MAJOR  AGENCY 

Legislative  branch  and  the  judiciary 386 

Executive  Office  of  the  President 31 

Funds  appropriated  to  the  President: 

Appalachian  regional  development  programs...  164 

International  financial  institutions 121 

Military  assistance '89 

Economic  assistance ^'11 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 1.813 

Other 300 

Agriculture: 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation a.  IW 

Other 3,171 

Commerce °^ 

Defense: 

Military 77.8" 

Civil     1.268 

Health.  Education,  and  Welfare *f'c?n 

Housing  and  Urban  Development 1.529 


15,940 
3.500 
2,260 
3.681 


15.711 
3.620 
2,430 
3,587 


-229 

120 

170 

-94 


199, 386      193, 844 


-5,542 


A     QUESTION     FOR     THE     COURT: 
HOW    SOON    IS    POSSIBLE? 


HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

OP   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  31.  1970 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  article  by  James  J. 
Kilpatrick.  appearing  in  the  Evening 
Star  on  July  30,  1970,  and  entitled  "A 
Question  for  the  Court:  How  Soon  Is 
Possible?"  is  so  correct  and  so  well  writ- 
ten that  I  can  think  of  only  one  com- 
ment, and  that  comment  can  be  said  in 
one  word:  "Amen." 

I  insert  the  article  in  the  Record  at 
this  point : 

A  Qtjestton  for  the  Court:   How  Soon  Is 

Possible? 

(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

Back  In  March.  Chief  Justice  Warren  Bur- 
ger filed  an  unhappy  memorandum  In  the 
Memphis  school  desegregation  case.  His  col- 
leagues had  siunmarlly  reversed  the  6th  Cir- 
cuit, and  then  had  ordered  the  district  Judge 
to  get  on  with  his  Job  of  promptly  decreeing 
a  "unitary"  system. 

Burger  wanted  to  hear  arguments  In  the 
case.  So  did  Justice  Potter  Stewart.  But  Jus- 
tice Thurgood  Marshall  was  then  In  the  hos- 
pital with  pneumonia.  Justice  Harry  A. 
Blackmun  had  not  been  confirmed.  The  Court 
was  limping  along  with  seven  members,  and 
It  seemed  no  time  to  tackle  the  whole  knotty 
problem  of  school  segregation  again. 

But  Burger  didn't  like  It.  "As  soon  as  pos- 
sible." he  said,  the  court  ought  to  resolve  the 
"basic,  practical  problems"  of  desegregation 
decrees. 

It  Is  time  to  ask  the  chief  Justice  and  his 
colleag^ues,  bluntly  but  with  no  disrespect: 
How  soon  Is  possible? 

The  high  court  adjourned  on  June  29  for 
a  vacation  of  more  than  three  months. 
Granted,  this  is  not  pure  holiday.  Members 
of  the  court  do  some  loafing,  of  course,  as 


466 
39 

468 
36 

255 
256 
495 
1,700 
1.841 
272 

193 
224 
731 
1,606 
1,801 
222 

4.617 
3,790 
1,078 

4.869 
3.659 

1.027 

76,505 
1,270 

52,670 
2,776 

77, 100 
1,210 

52. 350 
2,603 

2 

-3 

-62 
-32 
236 
-94 
-40 
-50 

251 

-132 

-51 

595 

-60 

-321 

-173 


1970 


Description 


Interior 

Justice 

Labor.-- • 

Post  Office 

State 

Transportation 

Treasury: 

Interest  on  the  public  debt 

Other 

Atomic  Energy  Commission 

General  Services  Administration 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration... 

Veterans'  Administration 

Civil  Service  Commission - 

Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United  States 

Railroad  Retirement  Board 

Small  Business  Administration 

U.S.  Information  Agency 

Other  independent  agencies 

Allowances,  undistributed , 

Undistributed  intrabudgetary  transactions: 

Federal  employer  contributions  to  retirement 
funds .  - 

Interest  credited  to  certain  Government 
accounts 

Total  outlays 

Budget  surplus  (+)  or  deficit  (-) +3.236      +1,501 


1%9 

actual 

Budget 
estimate 

Actual 

Change 

from 

budget 

estimate 

837 
515 
.        3,475 
920 
437 

1.164 
743 

4.232 

1,247 
447 

6.673 

18,  800 

307 

2,461 

454 

3,886 

8,657 

2,773 

600 

1,677 

273 

197 

918 

475  . 

-2. 307 
-3,781 

1,119 
637 

4,358 

1,514 

447 

6.418 

19,257 

234 

2,453 

458 

3,749 

8,653 

2,647 

219 

1,600 

253 

197 

819 

-2,443 
-3,934 

-46 

-106 

127 

267 

(1) 
-254 

5,970 

.      16. 588 

457 

336 

-73 

.        2.450 

-8 

425 

4 

4,247 

.        7,669 

1,682 

-137 
-4 
-86 

246 

-381 

1,491 
110 

-77 
-20 

183 
258 

1 
-99 

-475 

.    -2,018 

-136 

.    -3,099 

-153 

.    184.556 
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Other  men  do,  but  they  also  work  on  peti- 
tions for  appeal  and  spend  hours  in  research 
and  reading.  Nevertheless,  the  effective  work 
of  the  court — the  hearing  and  deciding  of 
cases — has  ground  to  a  halt,  not  to  be  re- 
sumed until  October. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  schools,  chaos.  Burger 
himself  may  believe  that  "the  suggestion 
that  the  court  has  not  defined  a  unitary 
school  system  is  not  supportable."  Bosh!  He 
would  be  hard  put  to  find  two  federal  Judges 
in  the  country  who  agree  on  the  term.  The 
court  also  has  demanded  that  school  systems 
must  be  "nonracial."  But  from  Norfolk  to 
Los  Angeles,  trial  courts — often  reluctantly — 
are  applying  racial  criteria. 

The  court  has  further  demanded  that  all 
traces  of  discrimination  be  eliminated  "root 
and  branch."  It  is  a  fine  phrase,  but  who 
knows  what  it  means?  As  Virginia's  District 
Judge  Walter  Hoffman  recently  made  clear 
all  but  five  of  the  50  states  have  some  "roots" 
of  racial  discrimination  In  their  law.  In  such 
states  as  Indiana,  these  roots  manifestly  have 
contributed  to  the  location  of  existing  school 
buildings.  The  black  pupils  of  Gary  are  far 
more  segregated  than  the  black  pupils  of 
Norfolk  or  Richmond. 

Yet  such  is  the  confusion  in  this  field  of 
the  law  that  G.nry's  segregation  Is  regarded 
as  "de  facto."  and  thus  to  be  accepted,  while 
Virginia's  le.sser  segregation  Is  residually  "de 
Jure."  and  hence  to  be  condemned.  Both  Nor- 
folk and  Richmond  face  Draconian  orders  to 
destroy  their  neighborhood  schools  through 
the  madness  of  compulsory  busing.  Gary  Is 
immune. 

Such  a  dual  standard  of  Justice,  as  Virgin- 
la's  Senator  William  B.  Spong  remarked  the 
other  day  is  morally  and  constitutionally  in- 
defensible. Whatever  the  Constitution  re- 
quires of  our  public  schools — and  no  one 
knows,  for  the  Supreme  Court  offers  little  but 
ringing  gibberish — the  Constitution  presum- 
ably requires  the  same  thing  of  all  states. 

Is  gibberish  too  strong  a  word?  Consider. 
The  court's  definition  of  a  unitary  school 
system  is  one  "within  which  no  person  Is  to 
be  effectively  excluded  from  any  school  be- 
cause of  race  or  color."  All  clear?  Yet  In  Nor- 
folk alone.  16.000  pupils  would  be  effectively 
excluded  from  the  schools  they  normally 
would  attend  because  of  their  race  or  color. 


The  court  has  Insisted  there  be  no  black 
schools  and  no  white  schools,  but  "Just 
schools."  Great.  What  are  "Just  schools"? 
Why.  says  the  court,  they  are  schools  In 
which  race  Is  not  a  factor.  But  race  has  be- 
come the  sole  factor  in  recent  lower  court 
decrees. 

This  intolerable  mess  was  created  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  It  can  be  resolved  only  by 
the  Supreme  Court.  Marshall  has  now  re- 
covered. Blackmun  is  seated.  If  Burger  will 
roust  his  idle  brothers  out  of  their  ham- 
mocks, any  one  of  a  dozen  pending  cases 
couia  be  swiftly  scheduled  for  argument  at 
a  special  sitting  of  the  court.  It  seems  little 
enough  to  ask  of  nine  men  who  collectively 
are  paid  $542,500  a  year  to  function  as  the 
highest  tribimal  in  the  land. 


SERGEANT  SMITHSON  AWARDED 
BRONZE  STAR 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARYLAKD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 
Friday.  July  31.  1970 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Sfc.  James  E.  Smithson,  operations  ser- 
geant in  the  Department  of  Bio  Sensor 
Research  at  Edgewood  Arsenal,  has  been 
awarded  the  Bronze  Star  Medal  for  meri- 
torious achievement  in  ground  operations 
against  hostile  forces  in  Vietnam.  I 
should  like  to  commend  this  fine  man  by 
including  the  following  article  in  the 
Record: 

Sfc.    SwrrHsoN    Awarded   Bronze   Star   fob 
Operations  in  Vietnam 

Sergeant  First  Class  James  E.  Smithson, 
operations  sergeant  In  the  Department  of  Bio 
Sensor  Research  at  Edgewood  Arsenal,  has 
been  awarded  the  Bronze  Star  Medal  for 
meritorious  achievement  In  ground  opera- 
tions against  hostile  forces  In  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam. 

A  veteran  of  over  16  years  service  in  the 
Army,  Sergeant  Smithson  Is  a  native  of  Ne'w 


Brunswick,  N.J.  He  Is  a  graduate  of  Sarasota 
High  School,  Class  of  '52,  Sarasota.  Fla.,  and 
entered  the  Army  In  February  1954. 

In  addition  to  tours  of  duty  In  Vietnam 
and  Edgewood  Arsenal,  he  has  served  over- 
seas in  Korea,  Germany,  Hawaii  and  Panama. 

Sergeant  Smithson's  decorations  and 
awards.  In  addition  to  the  Bronze  Star  Medal, 
include  the  National  Defense  Service  Medal; 
United  Nations  Medal;  Korean  Service  Medal, 
Vietnam  Campaign  Medal;  Vietnam  Service 
Medal  and  the  Good  Conduct  Medal  with  five 
Oak  Leaf  Clusters. 

He  is  married  to  the  former  Mary  P.  Poole 
whose  mother,  Mrs.  Alfred  Poole,  lives  at 
105  N.  Anoka,  Avon  Park,  Fla..  Sergeant  and 
Mrs.  Smithson  are  the  parents  of  four  chil- 
dren. The  family  resides  locally  on  Hawthorne 
Dr.,  Edgewood,  Maryland. 


MAJORITY  OF  AMERICANS  AP- 
PROVE THE  PRESIDENT'S  ACTION 
OF  SENDING  TROOPS  INTO  CAM- 
BODIA 


HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  July  31,  1970 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  amazed  at  the  unusual  silence  of  the 
vocal  minority  who  so  verily  criticized 
President  Nixon  when  he  announced 
his  intentions  to  send  American  troops 
into  Cambodia  to  clean  out  the  Commu- 
nist bases.  Now  that  the  President  has 
kept  his  word  and  removed  our  American 
forces  from  Cambodia,  perhaps  they 
recognize  their  myopia  and  hysteria  as 
being  foolish — just  as  foolish  as  it  has 
been  for  us  over  the  years  to  leave  the 
enemy  free  to  attack  our  troops  in  Viet- 
nam by  attacking  our  flanks  from  their 
sanctuaries. 

Now  that  the  hysteria  is  over  and  our 
troops  have  been  removed,  the  polls  show 
that  the  majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple approve  President  Nixon's  action  of 
sending  troops  into  Cambodia  in  order 
to  gain  time,  and  in  the  long  run  hav- 
ing saved  many  lives  of  our  fighting  men 
in  Vietnam.  How  sad  it  is  that  the  pro- 
testers that  became  so  embroiled  in 
hysterical  agony  and  who  talked  so  much 
about  it,  now  remain  so  silent.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  they  in  their  silence  are  now 
the  silent  minority  as  distinguished  from 
the  silent  majority  who  applaud  the  ac- 
tion of  the  President  taken  against  the 
enemy  sanctuaries  in  Cambodia. 

I  have  always  felt  that  those  in  the 
know  are  those  who  are  there.  Such  a 
person  is  David  Badger,  the  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Donald  Badger  who  reside  in 
Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.,  which  is  in  my 
congressional  district.  Sp4c.  Etevid  A. 
Badger  is  with  the  signal  support  agency 
in  the  U.S.  Army  in  Vietnam.  David  A. 
Badger  entered  the  Army  on  May  19, 
1969.  He  is  like  all  the  other  young  men 
serving  in  the  armed  services  and  is  not 
Immune  from  participating  in  the  cus- 
tomary Army  gripes,  nor  is  he  a  man  of 
iron  by  his  own  admission.  He  admits 
that  he  does  not  have  a  military  mind, 
but  he  states  that  he  has  a  fairminded 
view  of  the  whys  and  wherefores  of 
Vietnam.  Recently  he  wrote  to  his  par- 
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ents,  and  they  in  turn  forwarded  his 
letter  written  in  Vietnam  to  them.  Here 
are  some  excerpts  from  this  letter: 

I  wish  there  were  some  way  that  I  could 
reach  every  one  of  those  persons  who  have 
protested  violently  about  Nixon's  Cambo- 
dian policy.  Especially  parents  who  have  sons 
in  Vietnam.  Don't  these  people  realize  the 
danger  over  here,  the  constant  everynight 
attacks  that  are  made  on  almost  every  allied 
base?  Saigon  Is  hit  at  least  once  a  week, 
however,  they  hit  the  city,  not  Tan  Son 
Nhut.  Last  week  the  Bachelor's  Officer's 
Quarters'  was  hit  by  a  satchel  charge.  A 
sergeant  received  the  purple  heart  In  our 
last  awards  ceremony  for  wounds  received 
when  a  rocket  slammed  Into  the  Bachelor 
Enlisted  Quarters'.  Both  of  these  buildings 
are  in  Saigon,  within  a  mile  of  Tan  Son 
Nhut.  There  are  Viet  Cong  located  around 
Saigon  every  night  and  that  is  not  consid- 
ering the  huge  numbers  of  them  actually 
within  the  city.  What  I  am  saying  Is  that 
with  the  supplies  coming  from  Cambodia 
the  VC  and  NVA  can  continue  the  harass- 
ment that  has  plagued  the  allied  cause  for 
so  long,  taking  lives  and  Inflicting  Injuries. 
It  Is  so  simple  to  hit  them  where  their  sup- 
plies are,  to  cut  off  the  much  needed  lines 
of  delivery,  to  separate  the  man  from  his 
weapon.  But  the  public,  the  ignorant  com- 
munity, the  man  that  Is  not  only  foolish, 
but  deaf  to  such  open  facts,  refuses  to  un- 
derstand. President  Nixon  is  a  brave  unself- 
ish speaker  for  the  Patriotic  persons  such 
as  construction  workers  (I  admire  them) 
who  are  holding  the  United  States  together 
under  the  pressure  of  all  those  who  would 
have  It  fall  in  the  name  of  peace.  We'll  never 
have  peace,  but  If  those  who  want  It  so  bad 
would  let  our  chosen  leaders  run  the  coun- 
tr>-  without  causing  internal  strife  to  fur- 
ther problems,  I'm  sure  we  could  come  much 
closer  to  our  goal.  And  I'll  guarantee  that 
90%  of  the  GI's  over  here  would  agree  with 
me  In  backing  Nixon's  ideas,  except  po.ssibly 
the  deadline  he  has  set  for  pulling  out  of 
Cambodia.  I  Imagine  they  would  want  it  ex- 
tended until  every  nest  the  communists  have 
built  is  eradicated.  It  just  makes  me  so  sick 
to  think  that  ten  years  from  now,  eight 
years  after  the  U.S.  had  pulled  out  of  Viet- 
nam, we  may  have  to  come  back  and  start 
all  over. 

We  have  shackled  the  President  by  not 
allowing  him  to  finish  the  Job  quickly.  We 
tell  him  what  we  want,  then  cut  off  every 
means  of  doing  It.  We  have  put  him  up 
against  a  wall  that  we  created  ourselves  and 
then  bitch  because  he's  not  doing  anything. 
Our  Democratic  process  is  going  to  be  our 
downfall  because  we're  not  responsible 
enough  to  handle  It. 

I  v.-ill  tell  you  the  exact  truth  about  some- 
thing very  astonishing.  Several  more  times 
than  you  would  dare  gue.ss.  I  have  heard  a 
statement.  The  statement  would  really  knock 
quite  a  few  prr>teKters  and  foolish  parents  off 
their  feet  Many,  many  soldiers  have  ques- 
tioned retnrn'ng  to  the  United  States,  the 
country  they  have  militarily  ser\-lced  for  2  or 
3  years.  And,  why  you  ask  .  .  why?  I've  got  a 
question  for  you.  Why  return?  So  we  can  see  a 
country  crumbling  before  our  eyes?  So  we 
can  watch  slave-to-money  persons  destroying 
our  environment,  polluting  resources,  wast- 
ing what  we  watched  others  die  for?  So  we 
can  stare  at  closed  college  doors  and  the  re- 
mains of  burned-out  dormitories?  So  we  can 
watch  as  someone  destroys  property  In  the 
hopes  of  having  his  way?  So  we  can  watch 
lives  snuffed  out  in  the  name  of  peace?  I 
don't  think  that's  very  inviting  myself. 
After  a  year  or  two  of  fighting,  the  last 
thing  you  want  to  see  Is  more  of  the  same. 
I  agree  that  hopefully.  It's  not  really  as  bad 
as  the  papers,  .adio,  and  TV  make  it  out 
to  be.  But  why  all  the  foolishness  in  the  first 
place.  Two  words:  sheer  ignorance.  Ignor- 
ance of  the  truth.  All  we  have  to  do  Is  wait 
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and  see  who  will  destroy  us  first:  our  en- 
emy of  the  exterior  of  our  enemy  of  the 
Interior.  Either  way  we  will  cause  it  our- 
selves Each  one  who  stood  idly  by  and 
watched  as  America  slowly  drained  Itself 
of  all  that  was  good.  Twenty  years  ago  we 
were  so  strong  that  no  one  dared  look  at 
us  cross-eyed.  Now  they  stone  our  embassy 
buildings.  Where  did  we  go  wrong?  I  don't 
know  I  wasn't  around  then.  You  were.  .  .  . 
May  I  recommend  one  thing  to  all  Ameri- 
cans. I>o  you  remember  Patrick  Henry,  the 
fellow  who  did  "Give  me  liberty  or  give  me 
death"?  That  Is  the  statement  that  made 
history.  But  there  was  a  lot  more  that  came 
before  it.  Particularly  the  three  or  four  sen- 
lencei  preceding  that  last  line.  The  one  I 
am  thinking  of  begins  with  "At  what  price, 
peace,"  or  something  to  that  effect.  Check  It 
out.  i  believe  I  read  that  out  of  your  ency- 
clopedia. It  is  well  worth  reading,  especially 
now.  Our  country  Is  supposedly  based  on 
men  like  Henry  and  their  desires  If  what 
the  historj-  books  WTOte  are  correct,  then  I 
doubt  It  very  much  because  nowadays  we 
aren't  even  near  It. 
Love, 

Dave, 


SOME  ESSENTIAL  FACTORS  IN- 
VOLVED IN  NEGOTIATING  WITH 
THE  COMMUNISTS 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  July  31,  1970 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  excel- 
lent book  by  Adm.  C.  Turner  Joy  on 
negotiating  with  the  Communists  has 
recently  been  republished.  Admiral  Joy 
negotiated  with  the  North  Korean  and 
Chinese  Coinmunists  for  10  montlis  at- 
tempting to  bring  about  an  armistice  in 
Korea.  It  would  seem  appropriate  at  this 
time  to  keep  in  mind  the  following  state- 
ment from  his  book  which  sets  forth 
some  of  the  essential  factors  involved  in 
negotiating  with  the  Communists: 

Debating  with  the  Communists  is  not  as 
simple  as  starting  from  a  valid  premise  and 
proceeding  by  cogent  logic  to  a  sound  con- 
clusion. The  Communist  way  is  to  start  from 
a  false  or  Irrelevant  premise  and  proceed  by 
Invective  and  bombast  to  a  shameless  de- 
mand described  as  a  "Just  and  reasonable 
proposal."  The  relation  between  premise  and 
conclusion  is  seldom  clear  and  the  road  be- 
tween the  two  is  travelled  with  untroubled 
lack  of  logic.  History  is  rewritten  to  support 
the  claim  of  the  moment  and  most  claims  are 
uncomplicated  by  moral  considerations.  The 
end  is  the  mother  of  the  means.  Proof  Is  by 
assertion,  and  rebuttal  is  by  vilification. 
Repetition  is  the  alchemy  by  which  fiction 
becomes  fact  and  fact  becomes  fiction.  The 
mahlnery  of  debate  is  used  to  destroy  the 
purpose  of  debate.  Just  as  democratic  institu- 
tions are  used  by  the  Coinmunists  to  destroy 
democracy.  While  you  can  expect  to  ac- 
complish very  little  positive  good  through 
debate  you  can  be  certain  of  unlimited  op- 
poriunlty  to  foul  your  own  anchor,  to  become 
burled  under  your  own  patience  or  to  be- 
come Impaled  on  your  lack  of  it.  Patience 
and  logic  are  essential,  but  they  can  never  be 
decisive.  In  the  end,  might  is  essential  to 
right,  not  because  you  or  I  would  have  it  that 
way,  but  because  unless  we  have  armed 
might  and  unless  we  are  willing  to  use  that 
armed  might  in  dealing  with  the  Com- 
munists, we  cannot  win  our  point  and,  in 
fact,  we  may  not  survive  to  argue  our  point. 
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BRYAN  H.  JACQUES  RETIRES  AS 
STAFF  DIRECTOR  OF  HOUSE 
SMALL  BUSINESS  COMMITTEE- 
HOWARD  GREENBERG  APPOINTED 
DIRECTOR 


HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

OP   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  July  31,  1970 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
It  is  with  great  regret  that  I  must  an- 
nounce that  my  friend  and  long  time  as- 
sociate, Bryan  H.  Jacques,  is  retiring  as 
staff  director  of  the  House  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business. 

My  association  with  Bryan  goes  back 
many  years  to  our  close  association  in 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government. 
Over  the  years  I  have  watched  with  a 
great  sense  of  satisfaction  his  progress 
in  the  Federa'  service  as  he  moved  up  the 
ladder  to  greater  and  greater  responsi- 
bility and  success. 

In  his  service  as  staff  director  of  the 
Small  Business  Committee,  he  has  been 
vitally  concerned  with,  and  a  strong  ad- 
vocate for  the  Nation's  small  business- 
men. He  has  served  our  committee  and 
the  Congress  ably  and  well. 

Bryan  Jacques  enters  a  well-deserved 
retirement  with  the  best  wishes  of  all  of 
the  Members  who  have  sei-ved  on  this 
committee  and  with  our  fervent  hope 
that  he  will  enjoy  many  years  of  good 
health  and  happiness. 

Mr.  Jacques  is  being  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Howard  Greenberg.  an  outstanding  ex- 
ecutive in  Government  career  service, 
and  in  this  connection  I  place  in  the 
Record  a  press  release  armouncing  the 
retirement  of  Mr.  Jacques  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Greenberg. 

The  press   release  follows: 
House  Small  Business  Committei:  Executive 

Director    Bryan     H.     Jacques     Retires — 

Howard  Greenberg  Appointed  as  Director 

Brviin  H.  Jacques,  Staff  Director  of  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business, 
has  retired  after  many  years  of  outstand- 
ing public  service.  Representative  Joe  L. 
Evlns  (D.-Tenn.),  Chairman,  announced  to- 
day. 

Evlns  also  announced  the  appointment  of 
Howard  Greenberg  to  succeed  Mr.  Jacques  as 
Staff  Director.  Greenberg  formerly  served 
as  Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  i.nd  later  as  Staff  Direc- 
tor of  the  Small  Business  Committee's  Sub- 
committee on  Foundations. 

"It  is  with  regret  that  I  announce  the  re- 
tirement of  my  associate  of  many  years, 
Bryan  Jacques,  who  Is  retiring  on  account 
of  disability."  Chairman  Evlns  said.  "He 
has  been  an  outstanding  staff  director  and 
has  rendered  great  service  to  the  Members 
of  the  Committee,  the  Congress  and  the  Na- 
tion's 5  million  small  businessmen." 

Mr.  Jacques  is  a  graduate  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kanisas  and  the  University  of  Chicago 
School  of  Law.  He  served  as  counsel  with 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  when  ap- 
pointed staff  director  of  the  House  Small 
Business  Committee  was  serving  as  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Industry  Guidance  at  the 
PTC. 

"The  Committee  Is  fortunate  to  have  Mr. 
Howard  Greenberg,  an  experienced  execu- 
tive In  the  Government  career  service,  to 
assume  the  responsibilities  of  Staff  Direc- 
tor." Chairman  Evlns  said. 

Mr.  Greenberg.  a  native  of  New  York  City, 
is  a  graduate  of  Benjamin  Franklin  Univer- 
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sity,  Washington,  and  entered  Government 
service  In  1935  with  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  He  held  financial  and  management 
positions  In  various  Federal  agencies,  in- 
cluding the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion, where  he  last  served  as  Commissioner 
of  the  Utilization  and  Disposal  Service  re- 
lating to  dlsjKisal  of  excess  and  surplus  Gov- 
ernment properties.  He  transferred  from  GSA 
to  SBA  In  1966  to  become  Associate  Adminis- 
trator for  Investment  of  the  SBA.  In  1967  he 
was  appointed  Deputy  Administrator  of  SBA, 
and  since  1969  has  served  with  the  House 
Small  Business  Committee. 


July  31,  1970 


HORTON  CONGRATULATES  "WA'JfNE 
COUNTY  SENIORS  ON  THEIR 
PERCEPTION  OF  TODAYS  WORLD 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  July  31,  1970 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  it  a 
rewarding  experience  to  share  with  some 
of  today's  young  students  their  inner- 
most thoughts  and  ideals.  As  I  read  the 
timely  statements  from  them,  I  have  con- 
stantly renewed  faith  in  their  ability  to 
handle  the  problems  their  generation 
will  inherit. 

Such  is  my  reaction  to  the  reading  of 
some  recent  speeches  delivered  by  high 
.school  students  at  their  graduation 
exercises. 

Representatives  of  the  graduating 
class  at  the  Clyde  High  School  in  Wayne 
County,  N.Y.,  were  invited  to  deliver  talks 
on  the  subject  of  "People."  Diane  Der- 
cola,  John  Delisio,  Judy  Rotach,  Elaine 
Rogers,  Odessa  Leisenring  and  Gregory 
Dennis  responded  with  such  splendid 
and  inspiring  results  that  their  speeches, 
or  excerpts  were  printed  in  the  Lake 
Shore  News. 

Each  graduate,  naturally,  approached 
the  subject  from  a  different  standpoint. 
Each  recorded  his  or  her  thoughts  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  views  on  "People"  are 
as  varied  as  the  meaning  of  the  word 
itself. 

As  the  Representative  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress from  the  district  in  which  they  live, 
I  take  great  pride  in  saluting  these 
young  people  and  thanking  them  for  giv- 
ing us  the  opportunity  of  knowing  them 
and  their  generation  a  lot  better. 

May  I  now  share  with  my  colleagues 
some  of  the  things  the  Clyde  seniors  are 
saying: 

And  Saying 

(Editor's  Note. — The  following  are  the 
speeches  or  excerpts  of  the  speeches  given 
by  some  of  the  students  at  the  Clyde  High 
School  graduation  exercises  Sunday.  The 
theme  of  the  addresses  was  the  theme  of  the 
exercises — "People.") 

DIANE    DERCOLA 

We,  my  generation,  are  the  people  and 
leaders  of  tomorrow.  We  are  the  people  you 
have  brought  up  in  an  affluent  society  and 
offered  the  greatest  opportunities  for  educa- 
tion. And  because  we  are  educated,  we  can't 
Ignore  the  gap  between  the  ideals  of  social 
justice  (the  Ideals  which  you  yourselves  have 
taught  US)  and  the  many  examples  of  in- 
justice which  exist  in  reality.  And  so  to 
those  of  you  who  fear  for  us,  we  say  to  you 
that  our  goals  are  not  so  very  different  from 
yours;  we  too  want  a  better  life  but  better 


in  the  sense  that  everyone  who  has  need 
from  other  people  will  receive  it. 

The  majority  of  us  believe  that  violence 
will  get  us  nowhere;  violence  in  fact,  dis- 
tresses us — that's  what  the  newspapers  print 
about  us — that's  why  {>eople  have  projected 
such  a  doubtful  outlook  for  us. 

This  Is  what  we  want  to  straighten  out; 
we  want  to  make  this  world  a  better  place, 
but  not  by  rioting  and  destroying.  We  want 
to  make  this  world  a  better  place  by  express- 
ing care  and  concern  over  the  injustices  of 
society.  We  want  to  answer  the  need  of  all 
people;  then,  everyone  will  be  part  of  the 
luckiest  people  in  the  world. 

Give  us  the  chance. 

JOHN  delisio 

Man  is  a  gregarious  animal;  he  was  made 
to  Uve  in  a  community  of  other  human 
beings,  not  by  himself.  This  means  that  he 
must  develop  relations  with  his  neighbors, 
not  Just  that  person  who  lives  next  to  him 
or  the  people  that  he  sees  everyday,  but 
everybody.  I  feel  that  the  key  to  a  success- 
ful relationship  is  tolerance.  We  cannot  like 
or  agree  with  everybody  in  the  world,  but 
for  the  happiest  and  most  peaceful  existence 
we  must  be  tolerant  and  recognize  the  human 
rights  of  each  individual  on  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

Tolerance  could  solve  so  many  problems  In 
the  world,  both  big  and  little.  The  greatest 
cause  of  tension  among  all  people  today  has 
to  be  due  to  the  friction  among  the  nations 
of  the  world.  .  .  Try  to  Imagine  how  much 
easier  it  would  be  to  sleep  nights  If  each 
country  would  tolerate  the  philosophies, 
political  ideologies  and  doctrines  of  every 
other  country  and  allow  them  to  exist  with- 
out any  threat  to  their  security. 

Another  source  of  tension  today  is  failure 
to  tolerate  another  person  because  of  his 
color  or  convictions.  We  may  feel  contempt 
for  a  person  but  we  still  have  no  cause  to 
abridge  his  rights  by  rioting,  destroying  his 
property,  denying  him  an  education  or  his 
right  to  express  his  views.  We  must  be  will- 
ing to  show  understanding  so  that  we  may 
achieve  a  peaceful  coexistence. 

In  the  words  of  George  Bernard  Shaw: 
"Though  all  society  Is  founded  on  intoler- 
ance, all  Improvement  is  founded  on  toler- 
ance." 

JUDY    ROTACH 

Yes,  our  people  have  much  to  be  thankful 
for. 

We  have  the  freedom  of  speech,  yet  this 
does  not  mean  that  one  can  abuse  it. 

The  American  people  are  granted  the  free- 
dom of  religion — to  worship  or  not  to  wor- 
ship as  they  please.  It  seems  only  right  that 
people  should  have  respect  for  what  othera 
believe  although  they  may  not  agree. 

The  right  to  assemble  and  petition  Is  one 
of  our  most  Important  freedoms  today. 
Through  this  freedom  we  are  able  to  make 
the  people  holding  government  office  respond 
to  our  wishes. 

How  much  closer  our  nation's  people  would 
be  If  all  people  had  a  hand  outstretched,  will- 
ing to  help  their  fellowman.  How  much  safer 
our  nation's  people  would  feel  if  everyone 
respected  the  rights  and  freedoms  of  others. 
Intelligent  people  have  taken  the  first  step 
by  granting  themselves  the  few  freedoms  I 
have  mentioned  ...  All  these  are  but  off- 
shoots of  man's  most  precious  freedom  and 
power — free-will  and  reason.  Let  us  as  a  com- 
munity, a  nation,  a  world  made  up  of  con- 
cerned individuals  advance  forward  toward 
peace  and  understanding  by  respecting 
other  freedoms  and  making  use  of  our  own. 

ELAINE    ROGERS 

White  collar,  blue  collar,  and  laborers; 
white  man,  black  man,  redman,  and  yellow; 
upper  class,  middle  class,  lower  class,  and 
poverty-stricken;  this  is  the  peril  of  man: 
he  has  classified  himself  by  his  race  and  by 
his  materialistic  achievements. 
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Underneath  these  titles,  colored  wrappers, 
and  price  tags  are  pulsating  bodies.  They  all 
are  of  one  race,  PEOPLE. 

Maybe  not  all  the  bodies  are  energetic. 
Maybe  not  all  the  heads  are  brilliant.  Mayt>e 
not  all  the  hands  are  gifted,  but  all  the  souls 
are  based  on  love.  They  are  just  covered  by 
the  shadows  of  wrappers  and  tags. 

The  following  poem  written  by  one  of  my 
classmates  stems  to  fit  this  theme  well: 

Two  arms,  two  ears,  two  eyes; 
Versatile  may  they  be. 
They  have  one  heart,  one  soul. 
They  are  people,  you  and  me. 
Different  as  night  and  day. 
In  thought,  desire,  and  goal, 
But  all  in  need  of  love; 
All  people  of  one  soul. 

ODESSA    LEISENRING 

People  are  creations  of  God  capable  of 
many  emotions.  But  the  greatest  emotion 
bestowed  upon  man  is  his  ability  to  love. 
Love  Is  an  abstract  word,  undeflnable,  and 
only  partially  understood  by  those  who  think 
tbey  possess  it. 

The  kind  of  love  God  wants  for  his  people 
here  on  earth  is  a  love  without  prejudice 
against  a  fellow  man;  a  love  which  is  honest 
and  does  not  hide  behind  cheap  lies. 

If  the  kind  of  love  that  God  Intended  for 
his  people  on  earth  existed,  there  would  be 
no  war  in  Vietnam,  no  assassinations  of  fel- 
low men,  no  riots  In  Chicago  or  Rochester. 
Tet  all  these  things  exist  and  people  claim  to 
have  love — love  for  their  fellow  man. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  kind  of  love  that 
God  wants  for  us  does  not  yet  exist.  I  pray 
that  someday  it  will. 

GREGORY     DENNIS 

.  .  .  why  is  It  that  so  many  people  put  up 
all  kinds  of  walls  between  themselves  and 
others,  even  those  who  care  about  them, 
when  they  have  all  kinds  of  ways  to 
communicate  with  others  and  when  that 
communication  gives  one  all  the  more  reason 
to  be  alive?  Why  is  It  that  people  (rightly) 
sympathize  with  the  death  of  a  neighbor 
they  didn't  really  know,  yet  fall  to  realize 
and  feel  the  agony  of  dying  soldiers  on  both 
sides  of  a  senseless  war  In  a  small  Asian 
country,  or  the  more  painful  death-ln-Ufe 
of  those  In  our  own  city  ghettos  and  rural 
shanties? 

.  .  .  how  Is  It  that  some  people  could  say 
that  they  stand  for  e%'erythlng  this  country 
stands  for,  yet  In  the  very  same  breath  de- 
nounce those  who  exercise  the  right  to 
peaceful  dissent  that  the  Constitution  of 
this  country  guarantees  them? 

How  can  people  live  without  regard  to 
the  natural  surroundings  that  are  so  much 
a  part  of  God's  earth?  How  can  we  pollute 
our  planet  and  overpopulate  It.  beyond  all 
tolerable  limits  when  we  know  such  a  policy 
Is  suicidal? 

Finally,  how  can  people  so  readily  give  up 
their  Identity  as  unique  individuals,  as  a 
being  who  exists  only  once,  how  can  they 
give  this  up  to  become  simply  a  part  of  the 
faceless  and  shallow  crowd? 

Within  everyone,  there  lies  tremendous 
potential  for  patience,  love,  tolerance,  of 
so  many  good  things.  The  realization  of  that 
potential  and  the  answers  to  the  questions 
I've  asked  are  elusive — difficult  to  find.  But 
that  realization  and  those  answers  can  be 
found.  They  lie  within  each  one  of  us. 

Appearing  in  the  same  edition  of  the 
Lake  Shore  News,  were  two  other 
speeches  of  Wayne  County  High  School 
seniors.  Each  is  a  valedictory  address  and 
while  there  was  no  subject  assigned,  such 
as  "People."  it  almost  goes  without  say- 
ing that  th3se  two  graduates  also  spoke 
about  people,  past,  present,  and  future. 

The  North  Rose  valedictorian,  Kath- 
leen Tellier,  titled  her  address  "The  Far 
Horizon." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  valedictorian  from  Leavenworth, 
Marvin  Kim  Decker,  called  his  "Hope 
for  Our  World."  I  am  doubly  proud  of 
Kim  Decker  because  he  is  one  of  my  ap- 
pointees to  the  U.S.  Military  Academy 
at  West  Point. 

These  young  people,  also,  stand  as  an 
inspiration  to  us  all.  Their  solemn 
thoughts  and  approaches  to  their  sub- 
jects should  come  through  clearly  as  an 
indication  that  high  school  seniors  of 
1970  are  well  prepared  to  take  their 
places  in  today's  adult  world. 

I  would  like  to  share  these  two  vale- 
dictory addresses  now  with  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress : 

Hope  for  Oub  Woeld 
(By  Marvin  Kim  Decker) 

Many  people  In  the  world  today  can  see 
only  poverty,  ignorance,  fear  and  hatred. 
These  people  are  prone  to  give  In  to  despair 
and  say  that  times  are  so  bad  now,  they  will 
never  get  better.  This  is  characteristic  of 
man's  history.  There  have  been  many  times 
when  people  were  In  despair  and  something 
happened  or  someone  came  along  to  give 
them  hope. 

One  of  these  times  w.is  about  thirty  cen- 
turies ago.  The  Hebrew  people  were  the  slaves 
of  the  Egyptians  and  were  forced  to  live 
and  work  ilke  animals.  They  were  beaten  or 
klUed  at  the  wishes  of  their  Egyptian  masters. 
These  people,  broken  by  years  of  mistreat- 
ment, carried  no  Interest  in  tomorrow  and 
labored  only  from  day  to  day.  Moses,  a  He- 
brew raised  as  an  Egyptian  nobleman,  re- 
sponded to  their  plight  and  brought  hope  out 
of  despair,  courage  out  of  submlsslveness 
and  led  them  to  new  life  and  freedom  from 
Egyptian  tyranny  in  the  promised  land. 
Moses  gave  them  hope,  and  they  began  to 
plan  to  make  their  future  a  worthwhile  one. 

Another  example  of  this  was  In  the  four- 
teenth century.  During  this  time,  the  life 
of  mo.st  Europeans  was  hard.  Making  a  living 
was  difficult,  and  many  were  persecuted  for 
their  political  and  religious  beliefs.  Oppres- 
sive governments  levied  heavy  taxes  and 
chances  for  a  better  life  were  almost  non- 
existant.  Then,  late  In  the  fifteenth  century, 
Christopher  Columbus  discovered  the  Amer- 
icas, and  a  new  w^orld  was  open  to  Europe. 
A  chance  for  freedom  and  a  new  life  became 
the  hope  of  these  Europeans.  FYom  this  hope 
they  gained  the  strength  needed  to  risk  the 
dangerous  voyage  to  the  new  world.  Courage 
to  overcome  physical  hardships  was  born 
when  man  thought  toward  his  own  freedom 
and  improvement.  Once  again  when  desola- 
tion seemed  predominant — mankind  turned 
toward  better  times  In  a  new  "promised 
land." 

A  third  time  that  man  took  hope  was  when 
he  began  to  conquer  disease.  Smallpox  had 
been  one  of  the  most  dreaded  diseases,  caus- 
ing misery  and  death  to  many  people  In  epi- 
demics. Someone  observed  in  the  seventeenth 
century  that  milk  maids  who  had  contracted 
cowpox  had  developed  an  immunity  to  small- 
pox. In  1796.  Edward  Jenner.  an  English 
physician,  proved  that  the  disease  could  be 
prevented.  He  inoculated  a  boy  wltii  cow- 
pox  germs.  After  the  lx)y  recovered  from  cow- 
pox,  he  inoculated  him  with  smallpox  germs. 
No  disease  developed.  The  results  of  this  ex- 
periment led  to  the  acceptance  of  vaccination 
and  has  eliminated  smallpox  as  a  dreaded 
epidemic.  The  hopelecsness  brought  about  by 
this  disease  Is  no  longer  felt  by  man.  So  it 
has  been  with  other  medical  discoveries. 

During  the  twentieth  century,  scientific 
research  has  brought  about  a  multitude  of 
Improvements  and  achievements.  Man  can 
control  heat,  cold,  maintain  life  above  the 
earth's  atmosphere  and  beneath  the  oceans. 
Man  has  walked  on  the  moon,  he  has  de- 
veloped complex  systems  of  defense  and  is 
able  to  support  more  people  with  a  given 
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amount   of   land   and   materials   than   ever 
before. 

There  are  still  problems  In  today's  world. 
These  problems  are  not  unique  or  new,  but 
have  persisted  throughout  history.  Poverty, 
Ignorance,  fear  and  hatred  are  among  them. 
Today,  more  than  ever  before,  man  is  aware 
of  these  problems  and  is  trying  to  correct 
them.  This  Is  a  sign  that  there  Is  hope  for 
our  world.  When  we,  the  members  of  the 
Class  of  1970,  leave  this  school  tonight,  we 
win  begin  to  take  a  more  active  part  in  our 
country  and  our  world.  We  must  all  remem- 
ber to  always  have  hope  and  not  give  in  to 
despair.  For  today  when  man  is  more  aware 
of  his  problems  and  has  made  so  many  great 
achievements,  there  is  no  greater  reason  to 
hope  or  less  cause  for  despair. 


The  Par  Horizon 
(By  Kathleen  Teller) 

Man  and  nature  is  the  basic  fundamental 
fact  of  history.  The  relationship  Is  mutual 
and  necessary.  Without  man,  nature  has  no 
recorded  history.  The  lower  forms  of  life 
exerted  no  Important  influence  on  the  natu- 
ral environment,  and  the  story  of  that  inter- 
relationship is  not  a  part  of  the  record  of 
the  human  past.  Until  the  birth  of  man  it  Is 
possible  and  probable  that  the  iiatural  en- 
vironment remained  relatively  stable.  At  least 
changes  before  man's  advent  are  either  not 
luiown  to  us.  or  they  have  not  been  consid- 
ered important.  The  concern  should  be.  after 
all,  with  the  ways  in  which  historic  man  has 
been  able  to  transform  his  environment. 

Always  in  the  past  It  was  out  there — some- 
thing beyond  the  far  horizon — the  wild  coun- 
try, the  frontier.  When  a  man  felt  he  had 
taken  enough  crushes  from  civilized  life  and 
enough  pressures  from  society,  he  could  pack 
up  his  gear  and  go;  hop  a  freighter,  get  a 
horse,  lose  his  identity  and  Just  go.  And  so 
they  pushed  west  and  reached  the  Pacific. 
Where  they  went,  some  settled  Where  they 
settled,  they  built.  For  a  long  time  there  were 
Just  a  few.  and  the  wild  country  stretched 
beyond  the  horizon.  Tlien  things  began  to 
change  in  the  old  homelands.  Machines  began 
to  do  the  heavy  work;  tractors  and  bulldozers 
once  more  changed  the  face  of  the  land.  With 
this  came  more  people:  people  ambitious  to 
clear  more  land,  to  build  more  and  more 
beautiful  towns  and  cities,  to  spread  their 
new-found  technology.  And  people  trying  to 
escape  the  hectic,  hurried  life  that  was  being 
created. 

There  are  a  few  people  still  alive  who  were 
born  a  century  ago  and  have  lived  through  all 
the  changes.  They  can  scarcely  have  been 
aware  of  what  was  happening  or  its  signifi- 
cance, for  no  man  can  see  the  whole  picture 
and  memories  fade  .  .  .  Still,  they  have  lived 
through  the  most  dramatic  century  In  the 
history  of  man. 

Today  we  look  to  our  last  horizon.  Beyond 
It  there  is  still  a  bid  that  Is  untamed,  a  few 
places  that  are  different.  There's  not  much 
room  left  for  a  man  to  disappear,  but  there 
Is  a  little.  Today  he  can  still   go  .  .  . 

But  what  about  tomorrow? 


GLEN  RIDGE  CELEBRATES  75TH 
YEAR 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF   NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  31.  1970 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  town  of  Glen  Ridge  celebrated  its 
75th  anniversary.  Once  described  as  a 
distinctive  residential  community  and  a 
quiet  haven  in  a  turbulent  metropolitan 
area,   Glen   Ridge   has   maintained  its 
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charming  character  In  spite  of  the  in- 
creasing commercialism  and  expansion 
of  surrounding  communities.  First  settled 
in  1666,  Glen  Ridge  became  an  independ- 
ent town  in  1895. 

Since  that  time,  Glen  Ridge  has  re- 
mained solely  a  residential  area,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  gas  lamps,  the  beautifully 
tree-lined  streets,  and  the  lack  of  indus- 
tries and  stores.  Because  Glen  Ridge  is 
primarily  a  small  community,  its  most 
extensive  growth  has  been  in  the  field  of 
education.  Today,  over  90  percent  of 
graduating  seniors  go  on  to  college.  Such 
an  outstanding  record  reflects  great 
achievement  and  serves  as  a  great  ex- 
ample to  other  areas. 

Most  of  the  population  commutes  to 
Newark  and  New  York,  giving  much  to 
surrounding  communities  and  making 
Glen  Ridge  an  integral  part  of  northern 
New  Jersey. 

On  this  very  memorable  occasion,  I 
wish  to  extend  my  warmest  congratula- 
tions to  the  town.  May  it  continue  to 
nurture  constructive  citizens  and  to  play 
an  influential  role  in  the  whole  commu- 
nity area  as  it  has  throughout  its  75- 
year  history. 


A  SERVICEMANS  RIGHT  TO  SUE 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OP    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  July  31.  1970 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Claims 
of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  ex- 
amples frequently  come  before  us  of 
cases  in  which  citizens  have  lost  rights, 
simply  because  they  were  not  aware  of 
them. 

Accordingly,  I  think  the  following 
article  from  Trial  magazine,  setting 
forth  "A  Serviceman's  Right  to  Sue," 
will  be  of  interest  to  many  who  are  con- 
cerned with  the  well  being  of  our  service- 
men and  veterans : 

A  Serviceman's  Right  To  Sue 
(  By  Danny  R.  Jones.  Esq.) 

NoRw.^LK.  Calif. — A  defective  rotor  flies  off 
a  helicopter,  a  soldier  Is  Injured  or  maimed. 
What  Is  his  first  thought  when  and  If  he 
regains  his  senses? 

"The  service  will  take  care  of  everything 
for  me:  they  wUl  pay  me  while  I  am  dis- 
abled, they  will  provide  for  all  of  my  medical, 
and  If  I  am  permanently  disabled,  they  will 
give  me  a  pension.  I  can  rely  on  the  service 
to  provide  good  professional  legal  advice  If 
I  need  it;  thus,  I  have  nothing  to  worry 
about." 

What  the  military  man  often  does  not 
realize  Is  that  In  addition  to  all  his  military 
beneflts.  he  has  a  wealth  of  other  rights 
which  he  may  be  able  to  pursue  in  a  lawsuit 
against  a  manufacturer  of  the  defective 
product.'  If  he  recovers  against  the  manu- 
facturer and  or  distributor  of  the  defective 
product,  he  may  receive  all  the  damages  to 
which  he  is  entitled  in  a  civilian  court  plus 
all  his  military  beneflts. 

In  the  military,  he  may  receive  a  few 
hundred  dollars  a  month,  plus  his  medical 
beneflts;  in  a  civil  case,  if  he  is  seriously  In- 
jured, he  may  receive  a  few  hundred  thou- 
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saTid  dollars  without  Jeopardizing  his  mili- 
tary benefits. 

Furthermore,  the  serviceman  may  be  as- 
sisting the  military  in  that  if  he  prevails 
against  the  manufacturer  and,  or  distributor 
of  the  defective  product,  It  is  possible  that 
the  government  may  be  reimbursed  for  all 
the  money  it  paid  to  the  disabled  service- 
man. This  saving  In  the  military  budget 
would  certainly  not  make  the  taxpayers  un- 
happy. 

The  courts  have  gone  far  in  the  past  few 
years  to  protect  Injured  users  of  defective 
products.  In  one  case,  the  purchaser  of  a 
rifle  went  to  India  to  hunt  tigers.  He  lost  his 
only  shot  at  a  Ber^al  tiger  when  the  safety 
mechanism  on  the  rifle  failed  and  the  gun 
could  not  be  discharged.  The  California  Ap- 
pellate Court  upheld  his  right  to  seek  re- 
covery for  the  cost  of  the  safari  and  travel- 
ing expenses  which  amounted  to  $6,000,  plus 
510,000  for  loss  of  honor,  prestige  and  victory 
involved  in  killing  a  Bengal  tiger.- 

If  a  hunter  can  recover  for  not  bagging 
his  game,  why  can't  a  soldier  in  action  re- 
cover if  his  ammunition  falls  and  the  enemy 
injures  or  kills  him  ou  the  field  of  battle? 
I  strongly  urge  military  men  who  are  injured 
as  a  result  of  defective  ammunition,  or  any 
other  defective  product,  to  consult  with  their 
military  or  private  counsel  without  delay. 

I  also  urge  that  the  military  lawyers  in 
such  an  instance  advise  the  injured,  or  sur- 
vivors of  the  deceased  serviceman,  to  seek 
private  counsel  to  pursue  their  rights  against 
the  producer. 

The  case  of  Witt  v.  Chrysler  Corporation  '■ 
imposed  $150,000  worth  of  liability  upon  the 
manufacturer  of  a  truck  for  wrorigfui  death 
of  a  passenger  wlien  the  truck  left  the  road 
and  rolled  over.  The  case  was  tried  and  sub- 
mitted on  the  theories  of  negligence  and 
breach  of  warranty.  There  was  adequate  evi- 
dence to  sustain  the  Jury's  finding  that  the 
manufacturer  negligently  failed  to  warn  of 
a  discoverable  defect  in  the  rim  of  one  of  the 
truck's  front  wheels,  which  allowed  air  to 
escape  from  the  tire,  thus  causing  the  roll- 
over. 

Servicemen  use  a  myriad  of  dangerous 
products  In  the  day-to-day  performance  of 
their  duties  and  are  completely  unaware  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  products  may  be 
dangerous  in  their  normal  use.  Many  times 
a  serviceman  will  receive  severe  Injuries  or 
even  die  because  he  was  ignorant  of  the  ex- 
tent of  possible  danger. 

Frequently  the  manufacturer  or  distributor 
has  improperly  labeled  military  products  so 
that  the  serviceman  cannot  take  the  appro- 
priate steps  for  his  personal  protection.  In 
injury  cases,  where  he  did  not  have  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  danger  to  protect  himself, 
the  serviceman  should,  under  all  circum- 
stances, explore  the  possibility  of  recovering 
from  the  manufacturer  for  damages  for  pain 
and  suffering  (which  he  cannot  recover  from 
the  government  under  his  serviceman's 
rights). 

There  are  many  products  which  servicemen 
frequently  use  on  which  recovery  has  been 
allowed  to  injured  parties  because  of  inade- 
quate warnings.  In  one  case,*  a  chemical 
company  was  held  responsible  for  a  water 
repellant  on  which  there  was  no  warning 
whatsoever  that  it  had  a  flash  point  minus 
70  degrees  Fahrenheit  or  lower  than  that  of 
gasoline.  In  that  case,  the  injured  plaintiff 
was  allowed  to  recover  against  the  manufac- 
turer as  well  as  another  company  which 
allowed  its  name  to  be  placed  ou  the  product. 
Plaintiff  In  that  case  recovered  $99,000 

In  another  case,  the  driver,  while  operating 
a  vehicle  at  night,  pressed  the  dimmer  switch 
to  change  his  lights  from  low  to  high  beam. 
The  lights  went  completely  out  and  the 
driver  hit  a  tree.  The  dimmer  switch  was 
defective  and  it  was  held  that  the  driver 
could  recover  against  the  manufacturer  for 
his  injuries.' 
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In  another  case,  a  workman  was  injured 
when  struck  by  a  50-foat  crane  which  fell 
because  a  "safety  ratchet"  failed  to  operate. 
The  manufacturer's  guide  to  proper  lubrica- 
tion had  omitted  the  "safety  ratchet"  in  the 
lubrication  charts.  The  Court  held  that  the 
manufacturer  was  responsible  for  the  death 
of  the  workman.* 

In  still  another  case,  over  ten  years  ago, 
in  which  a  helicopter  pilot  was  killed  in  a 
crash,  investigation  showed  that  the  crash 
was  caused  by  a  defective  rotor.  The  entire 
tragedy  was  directly  traceable  to  the  manu- 
facturer of  the  helicopter.  The  pilot's  widow 
collected  all  of  her  military  Insurance  bene- 
fits, the  pension  benefits  for  herself  and  her 
children  and,  in  addition,  recovered  $225,000 
from  the  manufacturer  of  the  helicopter. 
Today,  the  widow  and  the  children  would 
have  even  greater  rights  to  recover  against 
the  manufacturer. 

All  servicemen  and  their  survivors  know 
that  they  cannot  usually  sue  the  military  or 
the  United  States  for  the  injury  or  death  of 
a  serviceman  even  though  the  government 
may  be  negligent. 

What  most  servicemen  do  not  realize  is 
that  in  the  last  five  years  the  serviceman's 
right  to  sue  the  supplier  of  defective  prod- 
ucts to  the  military  has  expanded  enor- 
mously. I  predict  that  once  the  serviceman 
Is  aware  of  his  rights  to  collect  damages 
from  a  defective  product  supplier,  an  inde- 
pendent and  large  area  of  specialty  law  will 
develop. 

The  first  glimmer  of  light  in  modern  prod- 
ucts liability  law  came  through  In  the  caee 
of  Escola  V.  Coca  Cola  Bottling  Co'  The  case 
is  extremely  significant  because  the  then  As- 
sociate Justice  Roger  Traynor  first  advocated 
enterprise  liability  and  the  imposition  of 
absolute  liability  upon  the  makers  of  defec- 
tive products.  He  stated,  in  a  concurring 
opinion,  nearly  20  years  prior  to  the  key 
change  in  the  law: 

"I  believe  the  manufacturer's  negligence 
should  no  longer  be  singled  out  as  a  basis  of 
a  plaintiff's  right  to  recover  in  cases  like 
the  present  one.  In  my  opinion,  it  should 
now  be  recognized  that  a  manufacturer  in- 
curs an  absolute  liability  when  an  article 
that  he  has  placed  upon  the  market,  know- 
ing that  it  Is  to  be  used  without  inspection, 
proves  to  have  a  defect  which  causes  injury 
to  human  beings." 

It  was  only  fitting  that  later,  in  Greenman 
V.  Yuba  Power ',  Justice  Traynor's  view  came 
to  prevail  In  a  unanimous  opinion  which  was 
the  first  decision  in  the  country  imposing 
liability  upon  the  manufacturer  of  a  defec- 
tive product  on  the  basis  of  strict  liability 
in  tort. 

Since  the  Greenman  case,  the  theory  upon 
which  the  serviceman  can  sue  is  that  of 
strict  liability,  more  commonly  known  as 
products  liability.  In  order  to  thoroughly 
understand  the  present  state  of  the  law.  it  is 
probably  beneficial  to  trace  the  history  of 
the  development   of  products  liability  law. 

All  lawyers  know  that  the  history  of  prod- 
ucts liability  dawned  in  1916  when  the  fa- 
mous Judge  (later  Justice)  Benjamin  Car- 
dozo,  in  the  famous  case  of  McPherson  v. 
Buick  Motor  Co.."  held,  in  a  suit  against  the 
manufacturer  of  a  Bulck  automobile  with 
a  defective  wheel,  that  the  manufacturer 
would  be  liable  to  certain  people  for  the 
negligent  manufacturing  of  the  wheel. 

Cardozo  pronounced,  in  essence,  that  when 
the  manufacturer  placed  the  car  on  the 
market,  the  manufacturer  assumed  the  re- 
sponsibility to  the  consumer.  He  further  de- 
cided that  the  responsibility  Is  not  based 
upon  contract  but  on  the  relation  arising 
from  the  purchase,  together  with  the  fore- 
seeablllty  of  harm  if  proper  care  was  not 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  vehicle. 

The  McPherson  case  fractured  the  long- 
standing rule  which  had  been  laid  down  in 
the  old  Winterbottom  v.  Wright  case."  In 
that  case,  the  driver  was  injtired  by  a  de- 
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fectlve  stagecoach.  The  Court  there  held 
that  the  manufacturer  was  not  liable, 
even  for  negligence,  to  remote  users  or  con- 
Bumers  of  his  defective  products  if  there 
,fas  no  privity  of  contract  between  the  man- 
ufacturer and  the  consumer. 

As  a  practical  matter,  the  only  person 
who  could  recover  for  a  defective  product 
against  the  manufacturer  was  the  person 
who  purchased  the  product  directly  from 
the  manufacturer— which  usually  was  the 
distributor,  v/ho  never  actually  used  the 
product  himself.  Thus,  the  law  created  a 
sterile  and  impotent  rule  that  did  no  good 
for  anyone  except  to  protect  the  manufac- 
turer who  produced  the  negligently  and  de- 
fectively manufactured  products. 

Judge  Cardozo's  decision  in  the  McPher- 
son case  did  take  some  of  the  Impotency  out 
of  the  old  Winterbottom  case  but  not 
enough  to  rejuvenate  the  law.  At  this  stage  of 
the  game,  the  serviceman  was  still  a  long 
way  from  effectively  collecting  damages  for 
his  injuries  from  defective  products. 

About  15  years  later,  the  New  York  Court 
case  of  Smith  v.  Peerless  Glass  Co.."  held 
that  not  only  was  the  manufacturer  of  the 
automobile  liable  but  the  manufacturer  of 
the  component  parts  which  went  into  the 
automobile  may  also  be  liable." 

After  the  Smith  case,  there  were  whole 
series  of  cases  which  inconsistently  allowed 
consumers  to  recover  for  the  manufacturer's 
defective  products,  but  only  upon  limited 
grounds.  Generally,  it  was  necessary  for  the 
manufacturer  to  be  negligent  in  the  manu- 
facture and/or  design  of  his  product  and  It 
was  Imperative  for  there  to  be  some  Inherent 
latent  or  patent  danger  in  the  product.  It 
also  was  necessary  for  there  to  be  some 
privity  or  direct  connection  between  the  con- 
sumer and  the  manufacturer. 

So  it  was  fairly  well  settled,  30  or  40  years 
ago.  that  the  serviceman  could  sue  a  negli- 
gent manufacturer  or  designer  of  an  Inher- 
ently dangerous  product. 

The  serviceman  was  faced,  however,  with 
an  almost  impossible  situation.  First,  he  had 
to  retain  attorneys  who  had  to  hire  compe- 
tent experts  to  testify  that  the  product  was 
negligently  manufactured  or  designed.  The 
fact  that  the  product  was  defective  was  not 
in  itself  sufficient.  The  lawyer  was  at  a  tre- 
mendous disadvantage  since  he  was  dealing 
In  an  Intricate  field  with  highly  specialized 
experts,  most  of  whom  worked  lor  the  manu- 
facturers and  most  of  whom  had  knowledge 
superior  to  that  of  any  expert  the  service- 
man's lawyer  could  obtain.  Therefore,  as  a 
practical  matter,  only  in  the  most  obvious 
cases  could  the  most  competent  and  well- 
equipped  counsel  recover  money  damages  for 
the  serviceman.  _ 

The  principle  of  res  Ipsa  loquitur  is  some- 
limes  applied  in  products  cases,  but  before 
the  doctrine  will  normally  be  applied,  it  must 
be  shown  that  some  particular  defect  prob- 
ably was  present  at  the  time  the  manufac- 
turer relinquished  control  of  the  product  and 
that  the  defect  ordinarily  would  not  have 
been  present  in  the  absence  of  negligence." 

The  inability  to  establish  the  defect  at  the 
time  the  product  was  sold  usually  leaves  the 
doctrine  of  res  ipsa  loquitur  useless  in  such 
cases  as  exploding  water  heaters,  tire  blow- 
outs, and  brake  failures,  since  these  prob- 
lems may  have  occurred  by  reason  of  use, 
installation,  maintenance  or  repair.  Lapse  of 
time,  too.  Is  a  factor  in  attempting  to  rely  on 
the  doctrine 

It  is  usually  not  advisable  to  rely  on  the 
principle  of  res  ipsa  loquitur  in  products 
liability  cases. 

Another  way  to  prove  negligence  on  the 
part  of  the  manufacturer  is  to  show  that  he 
riolated  some  statute  or  regulation." 

Even  though  a  distributor  does  not  manu- 
facture a  product,  if  he  nonetheless  places 
his  name  on  the  product,  he  Incurs  the  same 
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liability  as  if  he  were  the  manufacturer  by 
having  attested  to  the  product's  quality." 

The  problems  incident  to  bringing  an  ac- 
tion against  the  manufacturer  based  upon 
the  theory  of  negligence  are  numerous.  Not 
only  does  counsel  encounter  the  problems  of 
proof  of  negligence,  as  described  above,  he 
also  encounters  the  pitfall  of  contributory 
negligence.  It  is  therefore  suggested  that 
when  counsel  brings  an  action  for  a  defec- 
tive product,  a  count  for  negligent  design  be 
included  in  the  complaint  only  where  he 
feels  strongly  that  he  has  proof  of,  and  the 
ability  to  prove,  the  negligence  of  the  manu- 
facturer and  also  when  he  is  confident  that 
his  client  is  free  from  contributory  negli- 
gence. 

Still  another  theory  upon  which  the  In- 
jured serviceman  may  bring  his  lawsuit  is 
that  of  warranty.  A  warranty  is  a  representa- 
tion, either  express  or  implied,  having  refer- 
ence to  the  character  or  quality  of  the  arti- 
cle sold.  It  may  be  an  express  warranty  or 
an  implied  warranty. 

An  express  warranty  Is  a  specific  assertion 
of  a  fact  or  promise  by  the  seller  which  re- 
lates to  the  quality  of  the  goods.  It  is  de- 
signed to  induce  the  buyer  to  purchase  the 
goods.  This  warranty  may  rise  in  several  ways, 
such  as  advertising,  sales  literature,  prod- 
ucts labeling,  or  even  through  oral  state- 
ments. 

An  Implied  warranty,  on  the  other  hand, 
falls  into  two  categories:  there  is  an  implied 
warranty  for  fitness  and  an  Implied  warranty 
for  merchantability.  In  most  Instances,  Im- 
plied warranties  are  governed  by  statute  and 
by  operation  of  law  even  though  no  repre- 
sentations are  made  by  the  manufacturer. 
When  a  buyer  makes  known  to  the  seller  the 
purpose  for  which  the  buyer  desires  to  use 
the  goods,  there  is  an  implied  warranty  that 
the  goods  sold  to  the  consumer  are  reason- 
ably fit  for  the  use  Intended. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  warranty  of  mer- 
chantability means.  In  essence,  that  the  arti- 
cle sold  Is  reasonably  fit  for  the  general  pur- 
pose it  Is  made. 

Prom  the  serviceman's  viewTJOint,  the  right 
to  sue  the  manufacturer  for  breach  of  an 
implied  warranty  was  virtually  a  right  with- 
out a  remedy.  The  rule  was  that  the  person 
injured  must  have  directly  purchased  the 
product.  This  contractual  relationship  with 
the  seller  was  called  "privity." 

Under  the  strict  interpretation  of  privity, 
if  a  buyer  purchases  a  loaf  of  bread  and  the 
bread  Is  unwholesome,  causing  Injury  to  the 
buyer  and  his  family,  the  buyer  could  recover 
for  his  injuries  against  the  seller;  however, 
the  rest  of  the  family  could  not  because  there 
was  no  contractual  relationship  between  the 
buyer's  family  and  the  seller. 

Needless  to  say,  the  courts  came  up  with 
gome  exceptions  to  this  harsh  privity  rule  un- 
der the  warranty  laws.  However,  the  excep- 
tions (including  food  products)  are  tedious, 
inconsistent  and  vary  from  state  to  state, 
from  Jurisdiction  to  Jurisdiction,  and  from 
time  to  time. 

As  a  practical  matter,  since  the  military 
purchased  all  of  the  items  which  the  service- 
man used  In  performing  his  military  duties, 
the  serviceman  was  rarely  In  a  position  of 
privity  with  the  seller.  So,  except  under  cer- 
tain extreme  circumstances,  the  remedy  of 
breach  of  warranty,  either  express  or  implied, 
was  and  is  totally  ineffective  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  serviceman  to  sue  for  his  In- 
juries." 

In  1963.  however,  the  law  pronounced  in 
the  now  famous  case  of  Greenman  v.  Yuba 
Power  Products,  Inc.,'^~  squarely  reinforced 
the  soldier  in  his  lawsuit,  although  It  in- 
volved a  civilian. 

That  case  promulgated  the  principle  which 
has  since  been  legally  defined  as  "strict  liabil- 
ity." 

Mrs.  Greenman  purchased  a  homeuse  power 
tool  known  as  the  Shopsmlth  as  a  gUt  far 
Mr.  Greenman.  A  defect  caused  an  injury  to 
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Mr.  Greenman,  who  obviously  was  not  the 
purchaser.  Mr.  Greenman  sued  the  manufac- 
turer and  the  distributor  of  the  product  even 
though  he  could  not  prove  negligence  In  the 
manufacture,  design  or  warning  of  the  prod- 
uct, and  even  though  he  was  not  in  a  posi- 
tion of  privity  with  the  manufacturer  or 
seller  of  the  product. 

The  serviceman  Is  almost  always  in  the 
same  position  as  Mr.  Greenman:  He  does  not 
purchase  the  product  which  injures  him:  he 
usually  cannot  prove  that  the  product  was 
negligently  designed,  and  in  many  instances 
he  may  even  be  contributorily  negligent. 

But  with  the  Greenman  reinforcement,  he 
can  now  recover  for  his  injuries  caused  by  a 
defective  product  by  proving  the  following 
elements  only: 

1.  That  the  product  was  purchased  from 
the  manufacturer  or  distributor  by  the  mili- 
tary procurement  office; 

2.  That  the  serviceman  was  using  the  prod- 
uct lor  the  purpose  lor  which  it  was  de- 
signed; 

3.  That  the  product  was  defective;  and 

4.  That  he  was  injured. 

By  proving  only  the  above  conditions,  the 
serviceman  can  recover  for  the  total  amount 
of  his  injuries  Just  as  any  other  citizen  can 
recover  under  «be  law.  This  leaves  the  ser- 
viceman's rights  wide  open  and  independent 
of  any  limitations  which  have  been  placed 
upon 'him  by  his  being  In  the  military 
service.'" 

Strict  liability  is  an  Imposition  of  liability 
without  fault  upon  the  supplier  of  defective 
products.  Proof  of  negligence  Is  not  essential 
to  Impose  liability  and  the  lack  of  it  is  totally 
immaterial.  Liability  for  products  causing 
physical  harm  is  imposed  although  the  sup- 
plier has  exercised  all  possible  care.'" 

Basically,  the  courts  have  looked  at  two 
theories  to  achieve  strict  liability.  On  one 
side  the  llabilitv  is  imposed  on  the  theoret- 
ical basis  by  resorting  to  warranty.  On  the 
other  side,  the  courts  have  refused  to  accept 
the  warranty  approach  because  of  its  prob- 
lems, and  have  therefore  proceeded  to  ex- 
tend the  doctrine  based  on  the  theor>-  of  tort. 
The  strict  liability  doctrine  based  upon  tort 
Is  now  recognized  in  most  Industrial  states, 
although  some  .states  still  adhere  to  the  an- 
tiquated and  obsolete  warranty  theory  of 
strict  liability. 

Today,  even  some  legislatures  have  passed 
enabling  statutes  to  relieve  consumers  from 
the  burden  of  having  to  establish  negligence 
in  order  to  recover  for  product-caused  in- 
juries. (See  Table,  p.  33.) 

The  strict  liability  doctrine,  in  my  opinion, 
would  extend  to  any  person  or  manufactur- 
mg  firm  engaged  in  the  business  of  supply- 
ing products  to  the  military.-"" 

In  the  1964  case  of  Alvarez  v.  Felker  Man- 
ufacturing Co.."  a  workman  recovered 
against  a  manufacturer  for  the  loss  of  an 
eye  caused  bv  a  defective  blade  in  a  concrete 
cutting  machine.  The  workman  would  be  in 
the  same  posiUon  as  a  serviceman  using  the 
cutting  machine  while  in  the  military.  The 
Alvares  case  farther  held  that  the  manufac- 
turer could  not  avoid  liability  by  delegating 
its  respoiLsibilitv  to  its  dealers  and  claiming 
that  something  the  dealer  did  or  failed  to  do 
insulated  the  manufacturer  from  liability. 

The  suppliers  of  component  parts  have 
been  held  responsible  under  this  doctrine  of 
strict  liability  to  the  ultimate  consumer  For 
instance,  the  supplier  of  fiberglas  for  pon- 
toons to  a  watercraft  manufacturer  was  held 
ultimately  responsible  to  the  consumer  when 
the  pontoons,  after  being  exposed  to  sun- 
light, burst  at  the  seams  .--- 

The  distributors  of  defective  products  who 
channel  the  product  to  the  military  may  be 
responsible  to  the  serviceman  for  injury  even 
though  the  distributor  did  not  actually 
handle  the  product  In  the  case  of  Canifax  v. 
Hercules  Powder  Co  ,-•  a  workman  was  killed 
in  a  dynamite  explosion  at  a  dam  construc- 
tion site.  His  survivors  claimed  that  the  fuse 
was  not  labeled  to  reveal  its  burning  time. 
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The  court  held  that  the  workman's  sur- 
vivors could  recover  on  the  basis  of  strict 
liability  against  the  distributor  of  the  fuse 
even  though  the  distributor  had  never  had 
the  fuse  in  his  possession.  The  manufacturer 
had  forwarded  the  explosive  directly  to  the 
Jobber.  Thus,  under  the  Canifax  case,  a  dis- 
tributor of  products  could  not  escape  liabil- 
ity to  the  serviceman  who  might  be  Injured 
by  the  defective  product  even  though  the  dis- 
tributor only  did  the  "paper  work." 

Tlie  above  case  would  be  helpful  to  a  serv- 
iceman. For  example,  if  he  were  Injured  In 
Vietnam,  in  Germany,  or  anywhere,  while 
using  or  consimilng  a  defective  product,  the 
serviceman's  lawyer  perhaps  should  check  the 
law  not  only  where  the  manufacturer  pro- 
duced the  product  but  also  the  law  of  the 
state  where  the  distributor  sold  the  product 
to  the  military. 

I  understand  that  most  of  the  products 
used  by  the  military  are  manufactured  and/ 
or  distributed  In  the  United  States.  In  my 
opinion,  the  serviceman  could  bring  his  ac- 
tion against  the  distributor,  manufacturer. 
or  seller  If  any  of  them  were  doing  business 
In  the  United  States  in  a  state  which  recog- 
nizes strict  liability. 

I  believe  that  this  same  principle  would 
apply  to  foreign-made  products,  provided 
the  manufacturer  of  the  foreign  product  had 
a  sales  representative  or  a  distributor  In  a 
state  in  the  United  States  which  recognizes 
strict  liability. 

Even  though  the  serviceman  Is  not  usually 
an  actual  buyer  of  the  products  he  uses  while 
In  the  service,  nonetheless  he  Is  protected  by 
the  strict  liability  law  which  holds  that 
sellers  of  defective  products  are  accountable 
to  all  persons  uithin  the  distributive  chain 
whose  injury  is  foreseeable.  Even  a  by- 
stander is  protected. 

In  the  case  of  Piercefteld  v.  Remington.-* 
a  hunter,  who  was  merely  a  bystander,  was 
Injured  when  a  shotgun  shell  exploded  in  the 
breech  of  his  hunting  companion's  gun.  The 
hunter  was  allowed  to  recover  against  the 
manufacturer,  although  he  had  not  pur- 
chased the  shell,  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  use  of  the  shell,  and  the  shell  was  not 
and  never  had  been  In  his  possession.  Thus. 
It  appears  that  a  serviceman  could  recover 
for  defective  ammunition  against  the  manu- 
facturer of  that  ammunition  even  though 
the  gun  or  weajxjn  was  being  used  by  a 
buddy  at  the  time  of  his  injury. 

In  a  similar  case,  the  retail  seller  of  an 
aluminum  extension  ladder  was  held  strictly 
liable  for  the  death  of  a  workman  who  was 
a  bystander.  The  retailer  in  that  case  con- 
tended that  the  strict  liability  in  tort  doc- 
trine did  not  apply  to  bystanders.  The  court 
rejected  the  contention.* 

Thus,  it  is  difficult  to  Imagine  a  situation 
where  a  serviceman  would  not  have  the  right 
to  sue  when  he  Is  Injured  by  a  manufac- 
turer's defective  product  while  properly  using 
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the  product   In  performing  his  services  In 
the  military. 

One  of  the  most  rapidly  expanding  fields 
In  the  area  of  products  liability  Is  the  duty 
of  the  manufacturer  to  warn  of  foreseeable 
and  latent  dangers  attendant  upon  the  prop- 
er and  Intended  use  of  his  product.  This  duty 
may  arise  even  though  his  product  Is  per- 
fectly made.  Many  courts  are  now  holding 
that  the  manufacturer  must  keep  abreast  of 
scientific  advances  and  that  he  is  under  a 
duty  to  adequately  test  his  product.  The 
rationale  is  that  the  manufacturer  has  or 
should  have  superior  knowlerge  of  his  prod- 
uct and  its  potential  dangers.  » 

Therefore,  a  supplier  to  the  military  must 
give  warning  of  any  inherently  dangerous 
propensity  of  the  product  or  Its  use.  which 
he  knows  or  should  know  about  and  which 
the  supplier  would  reasonably  expect  the 
user  not  to  know  about  or  discover. 

A  case  in  point  is  that  of  Dunham  v. 
Vaughn  and  Bushnell  Manufacturing  CoP 
A  farmer  lost  the  sight  of  his  eye  when  the 
head  of  a  claw  hammer  he  purchased  chipped 
a  piece  of  steel  while  he  was  hammering  a 
clevis  on  his  farm  equipment.  The  ham- 
mer, as  forged,  had  no  physical  or  metallur- 
gical defects;  however,  after  the  farmer  had 
used  the  hammer  for  11  months,  it  became 
"work  hardened."  Under  these  conditions  the 
hammer  was  likely  to  chip.  The  defendants 
were  aware  of  this  likelihood  because  they 
had  replaced,  for  other  customers,  hammers 
which  had  developed  this  condition  during 
use. 

The  court  held  that  the  defendants  were 
strictly  liable  because  of  the  failure  to  give 
plaintiff  warning  of  the  danger.  In  my  opin- 
ion, this  case  is  direct  authority  for  the  pro- 
position that  a  serviceman  can  recover  for 
his  injuries  caused  by  a  defective  tool. 

The  development  of  the  strict  liability 
doctrine  has  extended  the  right  which  serv- 
icemen may  have  against  suppliers  of  defec- 
tive products  because  the  producers  have 
now  been  deprived  of  many  common  law  de- 
fenses which  earlier  would  have  defeated  the 
serviceman's  recovery  against  them. 

The  Greenman  case  held  that  even  though 
the  Injured  user  of  the  product  testified 
that  he  read  and  relied  upon  the  representa- 
tions In  the  manufacturer's  brochure,  im- 
plicit In  the  machine's  presence  on  the  mar- 
ket was  the  representation  that  it  would 
safely  do  the  Job  for  which  it  was  built.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  it  was  not  con- 
trolling as  to  why  the  machine  was  selected 
for  the  purchase. 

Notice  to  the  manufacturer  Is  now  no 
longer  necessary.-* 

Disclaimers  are  now  no  longer  a  defense 
by  the  manufacturer.  In  the  case  of  Hen- 
ningsen  v.  Bloomfield  Motors."  the  manufac- 
turer had  written  a  disclaimer  in  his  new 
car  warranty  which  stated  that  the  manu- 
facturer and  dealer  were  not  responsible  for 
any  express  or  implied  warranties  nor  any 
other  obligations  and  liabilities  except  the 
duty  to  replace  defective  parts      within   a 
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given  time  and  mileage  limitation.  The  court 
held  that  such  provisions  were  violative  of 
public  policy  and  thus  void. 

There,  the  wife  of  a  purchaser  of  the  new 
car  was  properly  awarded  Judgment  against 
the  manufacturer  and  dealers  for  breach  of 
warranty  of  merchantability  for  Injuries  sus- 
tained when  a  new  car  ran  from  the  road 
into  a  wall  becaxise  of  a  defect  In  the  steering 
mechanism. 

It  Is  significant,  however,  to  note  that  al- 
though disclaimers  have  little  legal  effect, 
they  still  serve  as  a  deterrent  to  the  unknow- 
ing  and/or  the  unrepresented. 

All  servicemen  should  be  specifically  ad- 
vised that  notice  of  nonresponsibllity  placed 
on  products  by  manufacturers  and  dis- 
tributors may  not  necessarily  be  valid  and 
should  not  deter  the  serviceman  from  seek- 
ing proper  legal  advice. 

The  sellers  of  merchandise,  however,  still 
have  some  defenses  In  strict  liability.  As- 
sumption of  the  risk  is  a  good  defense;  mis- 
use of  the  product  by  the  consumers  can  be 
a  defense.  In  the  case  of  Erickson  v.  Sears. 
Roebuck  &  Co.,^  the  purchaser  bought  a 
stepladder  and  then  altered  the  design  by 
nailing  strips  of  wood  cleats  to  the  bottom 
of  the  legs  to  stabilize  the  ladder.  The  court 
properly  concluded  that,  as  a  matter  of  law, 
at  the  time  of  the  accident  the  plaintiff  was 
not  using  the  ladder  In  the  way  It  was  In- 
tended. 

Since  tampering  with  a  manufactured 
product  is  usually  a  defense  to  a  strict  lia- 
bility action,  it  Is  recommended  that  the 
military  Insist  that  all  suppliers  meet  their 
exacting  requirements  so  that  the  prodtict 
need  not  be  altered.  It  is  desirable,  therefore, 
that  servicemen  be  Instructed  not  to  alter 
products   unless   absolutely   necessary." 

Servicemen  should  also  be  cautioned  and 
warned  not  to  use  products  which  they  know 
are  defective.  They  should  be  encouraged  to 
return  defective  products  to  the  quarter- 
master and  ask  for  new  ones  where  defects 
are  discovered.  Such  advice  is  a  must;  It  is 
commanded  by  the  case  of  Baker  v.  Rose- 
murgy.^ 

There,  a  40-year-old  hunter,  with  many 
years  of  rifle  experience,  used  a  gun  for  three 
hunting  seasons,  knowing  that  it  had  a  de- 
fective safety  catch.  Predictably,  the  safety 
catch  malfunctioned  and  the  gun  went  off, 
injiuing  the  hunter.  The  hunter  admitted 
that  he  was  aware  of  the  defect  in  the  rifle. 
The  court  held  that  he  assumed  the  risk  of 
the  defect  and  that  the  manufacturer  was 
not  responsible  for  the  injuries  caused  by  the 
defective  product. 

This  case  raises  an  interesting  point  as 
applicable  to  the  serviceman:  Does  the  serv- 
iceman voluntarily  assume  a  known  risk 
when  he  is  under  orders  to  alter  the  instru- 
ment In  question?  For  example,  suppose  he 
changes  the  safety  catch  on  a  gun,  when  or- 
dered by  his  sergeant  to  do  so,  which  later 
results  in  Injury.  Under  the  present  state  of 
the  law  his  case  against  the  manufectiu'er  Is 
probably  destroyed.  He  may  be  left  with  only 
his  military  benefits. 
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From  Commerce  Clearing  House  Reports.  Products  Liability,  Sec.  40.60. 

In  most  states  the  time  In  which  the 
serviceman  may  bring  his  Injury  action 
against  the  supplier  of  a  defective  product 
begins  from  the  time  of  injury.  The  time 
that  the  product  was  manufactured  or  sold 
to  the  government  is  Immaterial. 

The  amount  of  time  that  the  serviceman 
has  to  bring  suit  then  depends  upon  the 
Jurisdiction  where  his  lawsuit  is  filed.  For 
example,  if  the  serviceman  sues  a  supplier 
in  California,  the  suit  must  be  filed  within 
one  year  from  the  time  of  Injury.  On  the 
other  hand.  If  the  action  Is  brought  In  New 
York,  the  period  would  be  three  years. 

It  is  perplexing  that  so  few  servicemen 
pursue  their  rights  for  damages  against  sup- 
pliers of  defective  products.  It  appears  that 
there  must  be  some  policy  not  to  encourage 
servicemen  to  pursue  their  rights. 

I  can  readily  see  but  do  not  agree  with 
the  theory  and  logic  of  such  a  position.  It 
could  be  based  on  the  proposition  that  to 
encourage  or  even  to  Inform  servicemen  of 
their  rights  to  sue  suppliers  would  only 
bring  a  series  of  large  damage  verdicts  against 
suppliers  of  military  products  and  would 
thus  Increase  greatly  the  cost  of  the  products. 

To  me,  such  a  position  would  be  fallacious. 
In  the  first  place,  such  an  assumption  would 
have  a  tendency  to  encourage  the  manu- 
facturer to  allow  a  potentially  defective 
product  to  go  to  the  military,  whereas  to 
avoid  lawsuits,  he  would  see  that  such  prod- 
ucts going  to  the  civilian  market  were  prop- 
erly designed  and  produced. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  military  has 
thorough  and  complete  standards  require- 
ments as  well  as  an  excellent  Inspection 
policy;  nonetheless,  most  of  the  strict  liabil- 
ity or  products  liability  cases  arise  when  the 
manufacturer  has  complied  with  all  regula- 
tions and,  furthermore,  when  there  has  been 
adequate  Inspection. 

The  government  should  be  far  more  judi- 
cious in  advising  servicemen  of  their  rights 
to  civil  damages.  Military  lawyers  should 
consider  encouraging  servicemen  to  pursue 
their  rights  for  damages  against  suppliers, 
Nothing  motivates  a  producer  to  safeguard 
his  wares  more  than  making  him  pay  for 
Injuries  caused  by  his  defective  products. 

Another  factor  which  I  believe  deters  many 
servicemen  from  pursuing  general  damages 
for  pain  and  suffering  is  fear  of  acting  in- 
consistently with  government  policy.  Most 
servicemen  want  to  comply  with  the  spirit 
and  letter  of  the  government  because  they 
want  to  properly  fulfill  their  duty.  It  Is 
axiomatic  that  It  is  not  good  practice  for  a 
serviceman  to  get  at  cross-purposes  with 
his  superiors. 

Probably  the  most  Blgnificant  reason  that 
the  serviceman  does  not  sue  manufacturers 
Is  lack  of  knowledge  of  his  rights  to  sue  for 
Injuries  caused  by  defective  products.  I  do 
not  know  how  thoroughly  lawyers  in  the 
miUtary  advise  injured  clients  of  their  legal 
rights  to  sue;  perhaps  they  are  reluctant,  or 
uncertain  In  this  highly  specialized  field. 


Although  the  military  lawyer  may  not  rep- 
recent  the  serviceman  In  a  civil  court  case, 
nonetheless  the  lawyer  has  a  duty  to  advise 
the  client,  even  If  such  advice  only  amounts 
to  referring  under  a  referral  system  or  sug- 
gesting that  the  serviceman  see  private 
counsel.^ 

It  appears  that  when  a  serviceman  is  in- 
jured by  a  defective  product,  under  the  legal 
assistance  program  the  military  lawyer  has  a 
professional  and  ethical  resporLsibility  to  ad- 
vise the  injured  man  of  his  legal  rights,  in 
writing.  It  is  my  opinion  that  military  coun- 
sel, in  that  position,  has  a  positive  duty  to 
tell  the  Injured  serviceman  that  he  may  have 
a  right  to  sue  for  damages." 

If  some  military  jnanual  or  policy  places 
the  military  lawyer  in  a  position  where  he 
cannot  advise  the  Individual  serviceman  of  all 
his  rights,  including  those  to  sue  the  manu- 
facturer, then  It  Is  obvious  that  the  military 
lawyer  Is  in  a  conflict  of  Interest  position. 
Every  lawyer  in  this  position  should  so  advise 
the  chent,  and  further  advise  his  client  to 
seek  other  counsel.* 

A  military  lawyer  should  carefully  consider, 
each  time  he  advises  a  serviceman,  whether 
the  lawyer's  employment  by  the  government 
in  any  way  conflicts  with  his  full  and  com- 
plete professional  responsibility  to  advise  his 
individual  client. 

The  American  Bar  Association  has  proposed 
and  adopted  the  following  rule  in  Section  6- 
108-B  of  Canon  6  (Disciplinary  Rules)  : 

"A  lawyer  shall  not  permit  a  pyerson  or 
group  which  recommends,  employs,  or  pays 
him  to  render  legal  services  for  another  to 
direct  or  regulate  his  professional  Judgment 
in  rendering  such  legal  services." 

It  further  directs  the  military  lawyers'  at- 
tention to  Canons  of  Professional  Ethics.  No. 
6,  a  portion  of  which  reads  as  follows: 

"It  is  the  duty  of  a  lawyer  at  the  time  of 
retainer  to  disclose  to  the  client  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  relations  to  the  parties, 
and  any  Interest  in  or  connection  with  the 
controversy,  which  might  influence  the  client 
In  the  selection  of  counsel." 

This  provision  was  placed  in  the  Canons 
of  Professional  Ethics  as  a  guide  because  of 
the  basic  principle  that  a  lawyer  who  must 
represent  conflicting  sides  in  the  same  con- 
troversy cannot  adequately  represent  either. 

A  military  lawyer  who  does  not  fulfill  his 
duty  to  advise  a  serviceman  of  a  possible 
strict  liability  case  against  a  manufacturer  of 
defective  products  may  face  serious  profes- 
sional and  ethical  problems.^* 

Now.  let  us  assume  that  the  military  lawyer 
has  complied  with  the  rules  of  ethics  and  has 
used  reasonable  care  in  discharging  his  pro- 
fessional responsibilities  by  dutifully  advis- 
ing his  injured  client  to  contact  private 
counsel.  The  military  lawyer  knows  that  It 
takes  time  for  the  civilian  lawyer  and  his  ex- 
perts to  investigate  the  cause  of  a  product 
failure  or  defect.  Does  the  military  lawyer  still 
owe  a  duty  to  his  referred-out  client  to  see 
that  the  evidence  is  preserved  in  nonclassified 


cases  until  the  serviceman's  private  lawyer 
and  experts  can  "catch  up  with  the  defective 
product?" 

The  military  lawyer  may  owe  a  continuing 
duty  not  to  Jeopardize  his  client's  case.  If  the 
duty  exists,  then  he  should  advise  the  Inves- 
tigating officers  to  preserve  the  evidence  of 
the  offending  defective  product  in  lie  state 
at  the  time  of  the  injury. 

The  case  of  Ford  Motor  Co.,  et  aL,  v.  La- 
rell  G.  Tritt,  Administratix '^  provided  that 
because  plaintiff's  expert  witness,  a  retired 
professor  of  mechanical  engineering,  had 
never  examined  the  right  rear  axle  of  the 
truck,  there  was  an  Inadequate  basis  for  hla 
conclusion  that  the  axlo-wms  defective,  and 
therefore  his  expert  testimony  was  Insidmls- 
slble.  The  slgnlfieance  of  retaining  the  defec- 
tive product  on  behalf  of  the  injured  service- 
man cannot  be  over  emphasized. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  Sevits  V.  McKieman-Terry  Corp.,  264  P. 
Supp.  810,  DC  NY  (1966).  held  that  a  Navy 
seaman,  stationed  on  an  aircraft  carrier,  had 
a  good  personal  injury  cause  of  action  In  ad- 
miralty for  breach  of  the  Implied  warranties 
of  fitness  and  mercliantablUty  in  srtrtct  Ua- 
blllty  against  the  manufacturer  of  the  ar- 
reetlng  engine,  a  component  part  of  an  air- 
craft carrier  whose  ship  had  been  built  by  the 
Navy. 

« Thomas  v.  Olin  Mathieson  Chemical 
Corp.,  Cal.  Ot.  App.,  63  Cal.  Rptr.  454  (1967). 

3  Michigan  Court  of  Appeals.  167  N.W.  2d 
100  (1969). 

«  Johnson  v.  Chemical  Supply  Co.,  (Wiscon- 
sin S.  Ct.)  156  N.W.  2d  455  (1968)  held  that 
a  chemical  supply  company  that  distributed 
toluol,  a  petroleum  distillate  having  a  flash 
point  of  40  degrees  fahrenhelt,  In  black 
painted  55-gaUon  drums,  was  liable  for  Injtiry 
to  one  workman  and  for  the  death  of  an- 
other when  he  struck  the  end  of  empty  drum 
v^lth  his  welding  torch  to  clean  It  of  beads 
and  the  drum  exploded. 

^  Ford  Motor  Co..  v.  Mathis,  (CA — 5  Tex.), 
322  F.  2d  267  (1963). 

'Jackson  v.  Baldivin-Lima  Hamilton  Corp., 
(D.C.  Pa.)   252  F.  Supp.  529   (1966). 

'24  Cal.  2d  453.  150  P.  2d  436  (1944). 

« 59  Cal.  2d  57.  377  P.  2d  897.  27  Cal.  Bptr. 
697  (1963). 

»217N.Y.  382.  IIIN.E.  1050  (1916). 

"  10  M.  &  W.  109  (Exch.  1842) . 

"  259  N.Y.  292,  181  N.E.  576  (1932) . 

"  Second  Restatement  of  Torts.  Sec.  402  A, 
"Special  Liability  of  Seller  of  Product  for 
Physical  Harm  to  User  or  Consumer": 

"1.  One  who  sells  any  product  in  a  defec- 
tive condition  unreasonably  dangerous  to 
the  user  or  consumer,  or  to  his  property.  Is 
subject  to  liability  for  physical  harm  thereby 
caused  to  the  ultimate  user  or  consjaner.  or 
to  his  property,  if  (a)  the  seller  is  engaged  in 
a  business  of  selling  such  a  product  and  (b) 
it  Is  expected  to  and  does  reach  the  user  or 
consumer  without  substantial  change  In  the 
condition  in  which  it  Is  sold. 
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"2.  The  rule  staled  In  subsection  1  above 
applies  although  la)  the  seller  has  exercised 
all  possible  care  in  the  preparation  and  sale 
of  his  product:  (b)  the  user  of  the  product 
has  not  bought  the  product  from  or  entered 
Into  any  contractual  relationship  with  the 
seller." 

The  foregoing  rule  Is  not  exclusive:  it  does 
not  preclude  liability  based  upon  the  alterna- 
tive ground  of  negligence  of  the  manufac- 
turer or  seller  where  such  negligence  can  be 
proved. 

"  Products  Liability,  Frumer  and  Friedman. 
Vol.  l.sec.  12  03.  Sub.  2. 
"Ibid..  Sec.  8.07.  Sub.  1. 
1=  Supra,  note  16.  Sec.  400. 
"Products   Liability   Reporter.    Commerce 
Clearing  House.  Inc..  Vol.  1.  Sec.  1000. 
'"  Supra,  note  12. 

'*  It  Is  to  be  noted  that  a  form  of  strict 
liability  was  adopted  prior  to  Creenman, 
supra,  note  12  Strict  liability  had  previously 
been  Imposed  against  damage  caused  by  do- 
mestic animals  with  known  dangerous  pro- 
pensities, wild  animals,  or  extra-hazardous 
activities.  The  rule  is  that  one  who  maintains 
a  dangerous  thing  on  his  premises,  or  engaged 
In  an  activity  which  involves  a  high  risk  of 
harm  to  the  persons  or  property  of  others  even 
though  reasonable  care  is  taken.  Is  strictly 
liable  for  the  ensuing  harm. 
'"Supra,  note  16. 

="  VandermaTk  v.  Ford  Afofor  £a»..^_pal. 
2d  256.  391  P.  2d  168  (19641.  ^'^<. 

"  230  Cal.  App.  2d  987.  41  Cal.  Rptr.  514 
(1964). 

=»  Power  Ski  of  Florida.  Inc..  v.  Allied  Chem- 
ical  Corp.    (Fla.   D.C.   App.),    188   So.   2d    13 
(1966). 
^iCal.  DC.  App..  46  Cal.  Rptr.  552   (1965). 
"375  Mich.  85.  133  N.W.  2d  129  (1965). 
^Johnson   v.    Standard  Brands  Paint  Co., 
274  Cal.  App.  2d  369.  46  Cal.  Rptr.  552  ( 1965) . 
=«  Supra,  note  17.  Sec.  8. 
Braniff    Airway3,    Inc.,    v.    Curtiss-Wright 
Corp.,  411  P.  2d  451  1 1969)  held  that  although 
the   manufacturer   was   aware   nearly   eight 
nionths  before  the  crash  of  Instances  of  cyl- 
inder barrel  separation,  it  took  no  effective 
action   to   remedy   the   problem.   The   court 
ruled  that  after  a  product  is  sold,  and  dan- 
gerous defects  in  its  design  come  to  Its  at- 
tention, the  manufacturer  has  the  duty  ei- 
ther to  remedy  the  defects  or,  If  this  Is  not 
feasible,  at  least  to  give  adequate  warnings 
to  users  to  the  end  that  they  might  mini- 
mize the  danger. 

Tayam  v.  Executive  Aero.  Inc..  (Minn.  S. 
Ct.)  166  N.  W.  2d  584  1 1969)  imposed  liability 
for  negligence  upon  the  manufacturer  and 
the  seller  of  a  Mooney  super  21  single-engine 
4-place  airplane  for  the  death  of  two  occu- 
pants and  for  p>ersonal  injuries  sustained  by 
three  survivors  of  an  airplane  crash.  There 
was  sufficient  evidence  to  sustain  the  Juit's 
finding  that  the  defendants  negligently 
failed  to  warn  that  the  power  boost  air  In- 
take system  should  not  be  left  on  In  flight 
during  Icing  conditions  and  that  this  negli- 
gence was  the  proximate  cause  of  the  plane 
engine's  failure  and  the  crash. 

"86  111.  App.  2d  315.229  N  E.  2d  685  (1967), 
(Affirmed  111.  S.  Ct.  1969) . 
-''  Supra,  note  12. 

»32  N.  J.  358,  161  A.  2d  69   (1960). 
*•  (Cal.  D.C.  App.)  50  Cal.  Rptr.  143  (1966). 
"  Ulrner  v.  Hartford  Accident  <t  Indemnity 
Co.  (Ca.  La.).  380  P.  2d  549  (1967),  held  that 
the  next  of  kin  of  three  deceased  servicemen, 
killed  In  a  helicopter  crash,  were  denied  re- 
covery against  the  insurance  carriers  of  the 
aircraft  manufacturer  and  the  fabricator  and 
assembler  of   the   helicopter   blades   on   the 
grounds   that  the  Navy   had   subjected   the 
blades    to    various    overhauls    and    mainte- 
nancs  work.  In  so  doing,  the  original  integ- 
rity of  the  blades'  construction  was  disturbed 
to  such  an  extent  that  defendants  were  held 
not  liable  for  their  subsequent  malfunction. 
"  ( Mich.  Ct.  App. ) .  144  N.  W.  2d  660  ( 1966) . 
**  Organization  and  Functions  of  the  Office 
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of  the  Judge  Advocate  General,  published  by 
Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel,  Chapter  12.  Legal 

Assistance  Division.  1967. 

"  Canons  of  Profeselonal  Ethics  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  Canon  8;  "Ad- 
vising Upon  the  Merits  of  a  Client's  Cause. 
A  lawyer  should  endeavor  to  obtain  full 
knowledge  of  his  client's  cause  before  ad- 
vising thereon,  and  he  is  bound  to  give  a 
candid  opinion  of  the  merits  and  probable 
result  of  pending  or  contemplated  litiga- 
tion. .  .  ." 

»  Proposed  Canon  6  of  Disciplinary  Rules, 
Ethical  Considerations:  "In  like  manner,  his 
personal  interests  should  not  deter  him  from 
suggesting  that  additional  counsel  be  em- 
ployed: on  the  contrary,  he  should  be  alert 
to  the  desirability  of  recommending  addi- 
tional counsel  when,  in  his  Judgment,  the 
proper  representation  of  his  client  requires 
it.  .   .  ." 

■«  Proposed  Canon  4  of  Disciplinary  Rules. 
Ethical  Considerations — 4.101:  "Palling  to 
Act  Competently  or  Use  Proper  Care.  (A)  A 
lawyer  shall  not:  (1)  Accept  legal  employ- 
ment which  he  Is  not  competent  to  handle, 
unless  in  good  faith  he  Intends  to:  (a) 
Qualify  himself  to  handle  the  matter:  or 
(bi  Associate  a  lawyer  qualified  to  handle 
the  matter.  (2)  Handle  any  legal  matter 
without  preparation  and  attention  adequate 
in  the  clrciunstances.  (3)  Handle  any  legal 
matter  alone  when  he  knows  or  it  is  obvious 
that  he  lacks  the  competence  to  handle  the 
matter.  (4i  Neglect  a  legal  matter  entrasted 
to  him.  (5)  Exonerate  himself  from  liability 
for  malpractice  or  limit  his  liability  for  mal- 
practice by  contract  with  his  client  or  by 
use  of  a  corporate  structure." 

"244  Ark.  883.  430  S.W.  2d  778  (1968). 
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A  NE"W  FFA  VOCATIONAL  AGRICUL- 
TURE NATIONWIDE  PROJECT  EN- 
TITLED "BUILDING  OUR  AMERI- 
CAN COMMUNITIES' 


HON.  WALTER  B.  JONES 

OP    NORTH    C.^R0LrNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  July  31,  1970 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  few  days  ago  the  State  presi- 
dent and  vice  president  of  the  Future 
Farmers  of  America  from  North  Caro- 
lina visited  Washington.  D.C.  I  hope  you 
are  familiar  with  the  official  FFA  at- 
tire of  a  blue  and  gold  jacket  and  white 
shirt,  which  indeed  makes  a  fine  appear- 
ance. But,  far  more  important  was  the 
purpose  of  their  visit  to  our  Nations  Cap- 
ital. This  meeting  announced  the  in- 
troduction of  a  new  FFA — vocational 
agriculture  nationwide  project  entitled 
"Building  Our  American  Communities." 
This  project  is  designed  to  train  young 
ment  in  leadership  activities  of  commu- 
nity development.  It  cites  the  problems 
which  we  face  in  the  years  ahead — in- 
cluding an  increase  in  our  population, 
the  pollution  of  our  environment,  poor 
housing  conditions,  better  training,  and 
more  jobs,  among  others.  Then  this  proj- 
ect tackles  the  solutions — including  what 
what  can  be  done  through  the  commu- 
nity development  process  to  alleviate  the 
problem  and  how  to  proceed  to  organize 
to  implement  community  development 
at  the  local  level. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  under  the  impres- 
sion that  most  Members  of  the  House 
have  or  will  receive  copies  of  this  pro- 


gram. If  my  colleagues  have  not  yet 
done  so,  I  urge  that  they  take  the  time 
to  examine  it  in  order  to  get  an  insight  of 
the  plans  and  work  of  this  great  youth 
organization.  Indeed,  you  will  find  it  en- 
couraging. 

The  Future  Farmers  of  America 
youth  organization  is  looking  ahead. 
The  young  men  who  make  up  its  mem- 
bership recognize  they  have  a  job  to  do 
to  assure  future  generations  a  fruitful 
life.  They  are  accepting  the  challenge  of 
the  late  John  F.  Kennedy — they  are 
beginning.  Certainly  they  are  deserving 
of  our  support  in  this  very  worthwhile 
endeavor. 


SECRETARY   RICHARDSON  S   FIRST 
CHALLENGE:  WELFARE  REFORM 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOUND 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  July  31.  1970 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  need 
for  welfare  reform  grows  more  pressing 
day  by  day.  Yet  the  1970  Family  Assist- 
ance Act — legislation  that  promises  to 
reform  our  welfare  system  from  top  to 
bottom — is  still  awaiting  action  in  the 
Senate.  Passed  by  the  House  more  than  3 
months  ago,  the  bill  has  been  greeted  by 
something  less  than  rapture  in  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee.  Despite  hearings 
that  would  fill  thick  volumes  of  testi- 
mony, the  Finance  Committee  has  yet 
to  put  its  approval  on  the  bill. 

Elliot  L.  Richardson,  the  new  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
has  testified  eloquently  and  convincingly 
before  the  committee  on  the  legislation's 
behalf.  He  has  pointed  out,  for  example, 
that  the  bill  would  put  a  measure  of 
equity  in  our  welfare  system  for  the  first 
time  in  more  than  a  half  century,  es- 
tablishing the  kind  of  uniform  national 
standards  the  system  now  lacks.  And, 
as  another  example,  he  has  demon- 
strated that  the  bill  would  encourage  the 
poor  to  work:  to  go  off  the  welfare  rolls, 
as  President  Nixon  has  put  it,  and  onto 
the  pay  rolls. 

With  permission,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  put 
in  the  Record  a  New  York  Times  edi- 
torial outlining  Mr.  Richardson's  chal- 
lenge in  winning  congressional  approval 
of  welfare  reform: 

PRioarrT  for  Mr.  Richardson 

The  most  urgent  task  for  Elliot  L.  Rich- 
ardson In  his  new  Job  as  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  Is  to  pilot  through 
Congress  the  Nlxon  Administration's  com- 
plex welfare  reform  bill.  When  he  became 
Secretary,  the  House  had  already  acted 
favorably  but  the  bUl  was  in  deep  trouble  in 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

The  troubles  are  not  yet  over,  but  In  his 
lengthy  appearances  as  a  witness  before  the 
Finance  Committee,  Mr.  Rlchartlson  has 
made  an  encouraging  debut.  He  has  Im- 
pressed even  committee  critics  of  the  bill 
by  his  evident  mastery  of  the  many  details  of 
this  complicated  measure.  He  has  been 
patient  and  resilient  under  prolonged  and 
frequently  repetitious  questioning. 

Passage  of  this  plan  Is  critically  Important. 
This  bill  Is  an  effort,  the  first  since  Congress 
approved  the  Social  Security  Act  In  1935.  to 
take   a   comprehensive   view  of   the   welfare 


OToblem  and  to  relate  In  a  meanlngfiU  way 
Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children, 
food  stamps,  public  housing,  and  medical  In- 
surance. It  would  provide  a  base  Income  of 
$1600  in  cash  plus  $894  in  food  stamps  for  a 
lamlly  of  four. 

The  working  poor  as  well  as  the  unem- 
ployed would  benefit.  Of  the  3.700.000 
families  who  would  receive  assistance,  two- 
thirds  are  headed  by  a  man  or  woman  who 
Is  employed  but  whose  earnings  are  extreme- 
ly low.  Except  for  a  mother  with  children 
under  the  age  of  six,  every  adult  benefiting 
from  the  plan  would  have  to  register  for 
work  or  training  for  a  job.  Since  benefits  are 
graduated,  incentives  are  built  Into  the  plan 
to  encourage  most  individuals  to  raise  their 
earnings  and  work  thenaselves  out  of  welfare. 

Underneath  the  many  specific  questions 
propounded  by  conservative  Senators,  there 
Is  the  fear  that  the  bill  would  encourage  the 
poor  to  malinger  and  avoid  work.  Yet  ex- 
perience during  World  War  II  and  other 
periods  of  full  employment  has  shown  that 
almost  all  people  would  rather  work  than 
subsist  on  welfare.  The  number  of  deliberate 
welfare  cheaters  Is  negligible. 

We  believe  the  bill  could  be  improved  but 
our  concerns  are  the  opposite  of  those  of  the 
doubtful  Senators.  The  base  Income  of  $1600 
Is  too  low.  The  bill  tends  to  be  unfair  to 
New  ■york  and  other  northern  states  which 
are  more  generous  In  their  welfare  payments 
than  states  In  the  South.  But  these  and  other 
objections  do  not  add  up  to  an  argument 
for  killing  the  plan.  In  dealing  with  a  prob- 
lem which  Is  so  many-sided.  Congress  and 
outside  critics  alike  have  to  expect  that  In 
any  plan  there  will  be  some  anomalies  and 
weaknesses  which  only  experience  can  cor- 
rect. 

In  Its  progress  through  Congress  thus  far, 
the  bin  has  benefited  frcwn  the  Intelligent 
cooperation  of  Administration  officials  and 
members  of  Congress.  If  Senator  Long  and 
his  oolleagues  In  both  parties  on  1  he  Finance 
Committee  continue  this  pattern  of  con- 
structive collaboration  with  Secretary  Rich- 
ardson, this  necessary  and  far-reaching 
reform  can  become  law.  thereby  reflecting 
credit  on  all  participants  and  bringing 
genuine  help  to  millions  who  desperately 
need  It. 


PUNISHING  THE  HERETICS 


HON.  BILL  NICHOLS 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  July  31,  1970 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
ruling  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
which  removes  the  tax  exempt  status  of 
certain  private  schools,  would  seem  to 
specifically  be  aimed  at  one  section  of  the 
country — specifically  my  section  Mr. 
Speaker,  where  parents  have  in  an  effort 
to  obtain  a  better  education  for  their 
children,  banded  together  and  many 
such  private  schools  have  been  estab- 
lished in  recent  years. 

The  effect  of  this  punitive  decision  reii- 
dered  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  is 
set  out  In  a  forthright  editorial  by  the 
Montgomery  Advertiser,  "Punishing  the 
Heretics."  I  commend  this  editorial  to 
the  reading  of  my  colleagues  as  well  as 
those  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
who  seek  to  further  punish  and  persecute 
private  schools,  established  in  the  South 
in  recent  years,  while  conveniently  ig- 
noring the  many  private  schools  estab- 
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lished  by  religion  and  fraternal  organi- 
zations. 

The  article  follows: 

Punishing  the  Hebettcs 

The  recent  Internal  Revenue  ruling  that 
private  schools  would  not  be  entitled  to  tax- 
exempt  status  unless  they  can  prove  that 
they  aren't  "private"  at  all  seems  to  be  an 
extension  of  the  tax  law  which  properly  be- 
longs to  Congress. 

But  let's  assume,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
that  IRS  was  legally  empowered  to  do  what  it 
did.  that  It  can  be  administrative  ukase  de- 
cree that  private  means  public  and  can  en- 
force this.  The  precedent  is  thus  clearly 
established  for  a  long  overdue  ruling  on  the 
tax  status  of  some  30,000  foundations — a 
great  many  set  up  as  simple  tax  dodges, 
others  to  attempt  to  change  laws  or  public 
policy. 

The  precedent  Is  also  set  for  acting  against 
religious  organizations  that  have  much  of 
their  estimated  $100  billion  in  net  worth 
invested  In  wholly  unrellglous  activities — 
from  wineries  to  skating  rinks,  parking  lots 
and  girdle  factories. 

Last  year,  Former  Commissioner  of  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Mortimer  M.  Caplin,  in  testi- 
mony before  the  House  Ways  &  Means  Com- 
mittee, attacked  these  church-owned  busi- 
nesses: 

"A  number  of  churches  have  entered  Into 
active  and  aggressive  commercial  endeavors. 
One.  for  example,  has  become  a  wholesale 
distributor  of  popular  phonograph  records. 
Another  has  acquired  at  least  seven  sports- 
wear and  clothing  manufacturing  businesses. 
Others  conduct  real  estate  development  busi- 
nesses, provide  petroleum  storage  facilities 
and  carry  on  a  broad  variety  of  manufactur- 
ing enterprises." 

There  has  been  little  done  to  penetrate 
these  privileged  tax  sanctuaries,  or  those  of 
the  foundations.  Including  some  run  by  and 
for  hoods. 

Private  schools  established  In  the  South  In 
recent  years  will,  at  best,  break  even.  Many 
will  collapse,  and  would  have  before  IRS 
tried  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure.  Few 
have  any  taxable  profits  and  rich  donors  are 
fast  disappearing.  There  are  now  so  many 
struggling  private  schools,  even  the  wealthi- 
est benefactor  can't  give  to  one  without  of- 
fending others. 

Large  gifts  had  all  but  disappeared  before 
the  IRS  ruling.  Parents  who  contribute  to 
building  funds  for  their  schools  will  be 
penalized,  but  who  cares  about  them?  They 
are  In  the  group  which  pays  most  of  the  In- 
come taxes  anyway  and  have  never  been  ac- 
customed to  anything  more  than  piddling 
exemptions  and  deductions.  (Tuition  Is  not 
involved,  since  it  has  never  been  a  tax-exempt 
contribution.) 

IRS  was  careful  to  point  out  that  It  wasn't 
getting  into  the  religious,  foundation  or 
fraternal  organization  thicket.  Why  not?  Be- 
cause these  represent  political  power  and  bil- 
lions of  dollars,  whereas  private  school 
patrons  and  their  benefactors  are  few,  the 
money  Involved  Is  relatively  trivial,  and  Ne- 
gro militants  wanted  something  done  about 
the  "white  flight"  to  private  schools. 

Senator  Allen  raked  the  Administration  In 
Congress  the  other  day  for  Ignoring  the 
foundations  while  concentrating  on  South- 
erners who  "carry  a  double  burden."  They 
continue  to  support  public  schools,  Allen 
said,  then  pay  high  tuition  rates  for  the 
only  right  of  free  choice  and  association  left 
to  them. 

In  May,  the  Justice  Department  filed  a 
brief  supporting  tax-exempt  status  of  all 
private  schools.  But  an  internal  squabble  In 
the  Administration  resulted  In  a  strategic 
withdrawal. 

Columnist  David  Lawrence  asked  an   Ir- 
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reverent  question:  How  can  tax  deductions 
"be  justified  for  gifts  to  an  organization 
known  as  the  'National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People'  and  yet  be 
denied  when  made  to  organizations  which 
seek  to  advance  the  education  of  white  peo- 
ple." 

The  doctrinaire  liberal  answer  would  be 
that  this  is  different  because  the  NAACP  has 
defended  minority  rights  and  done  nothing 
unconstitutional.  Just  so.  But  the  record  will 
show  that  NAACP  has  for  years,  before  and 
after  the  school  decisions,  challenged  laws 
and  decisions  it  didn't  like. 

Parents  who  send  their  children  to  private 
schools  are  not  doing  anything  nearly  so 
bold.  They  are  not  challenging  laws  or  re- 
fusing to  pay  their  school  taxes,  but  merely 
opting  out  of  the  federalized  system  for  rea- 
.sons  they  think  are  good,  Tliey  are  conscien- 
tious objectors. 

What  could  be  more  American  than  this 
silent,  peaceful  dissent,  paying  for  schools 
they  left  as  well  as  those  they  choose  to  send 
their  children  to? 

But,  as  we  said  at  the  outset,  assume  that 
IRS  is  right,  legally  and  morally,  and  that 
private  school  patrons  and  their  vanishing 
contributors  are  wrong,  legally  and  morally. 
Then  the  ukase  must  be  extended  to  foun- 
dations  and    religious    organizations. 

The  Cathedral  of  Tomorrow  Church  of 
Akron.  Ohio,  owns  the  Real  Form  Girdle 
Company  and  a  plastics  corporation  on  Long 
Island.  Churches  own  millions  in  stock  in 
an  infinite  variety  of  companies,  including 
some  their  own  members  may  think  quite 
sinful.  They  pay  no  taxes  on  their  Income 
and  their  records  are  not  reported. 

Writing  in  Look  for  May  19,  Kenneth 
Gross  revealed  that  one  New  York  City 
church  had  an  investment  portfolio  of  $257.- 
000,000:  another  of  $175,000,000. 

One-third  of  the  land  in  New  York  City 
is  untaxed.  Churches  aud  synagogues  own 
most  of  it.  The  lowest  estimated  value  of 
the  land  they  occupy  is  $726,000,000.  but 
tax  experts  say  a  more  realistic  accounting 
would  amount  to  at  least  twice  that. 

Not  all  of  It  Is  used  for  non-religious  pur- 
poses of  course,  but  much  of  it  Is.  Many 
churches  are  landlords  and  giants  of  Indus- 
try and  commerce.  More  than  a  few  are  slum- 
lords. 

In  1969.  Congress  would  not  tamper  with 
the  ancient  privilege,  although  the  tax  re- 
form law  did  give  the  churches  six  years  to 
get  rid  of  business  unrelated  to  religious  pur- 
poses. The  grace  period  will  almost  certainly 
be  extended  indefinitely. 

The  IRS.  following  the  private  school  prece- 
dent, could  crack  down  now  with  Its  own  di- 
rective. Will  it?  Of  course  not.  It  even  ex- 
empted religious  private  schools  from  Its 
July  lOth  directive. 

We  believe  in  the  absolute  necessity  of 
public  education,  but  that  Is  not  the  Issue. 
The  issue  is  whether  or  not  a  minority  of 
Americans  who  choose  to  remove  their  chil- 
dren from  the  system,  for  whatever  re.ison, 
are  t.o  be  tainted  with  the  label  of  illegality. 
while  thousands  upon  thousands  of  Infi- 
nitely wealthier  enterprises  enjoy  tax-exempt 
status  simply  because  they  are  too  powerful 
for  IRS  to  tangle  with. 

The  Issue,  in  essence.  Is  freedom,  not 
money:  so  little  is  involved.  For  political 
purposes,  the  Administration  has  chosen  to 
stigmatize  a  group  of  Americans  who  are  dis- 
senting lawfully  and  constitutionally,  even 
as  they  bear  the  load  for  both  public  and 
private  education.  As  parents,  they  have  elec- 
ted to  pay  thla  price,  which  moist  of  them 
can't  afford. 

Some  may  be  prejudiced,  but  then  preju- 
dice in  the  purest  sense  Is  evident  In  every 
rellg^lon,  every  fraternal  organization.  In  all 
groups  where  p)eople  choose  to  assolcate  with 
those  with  whom  they  have  Ideological,  eth- 
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nlc,  religious  or  other  reasons  for  common 
understanding. 

Of  all  these,  only  one  has  now  been  de- 
clared a  taxable  "prejudice" — the  desire  of 
parents,  for  whatever  reason,  to  seek  what 
they  consider  the  best  for  their  children, 
their  dearest  possessions.  They  may  be  wrong 
In  their  beliefs,  Just  as  other  groups  may  be; 
but  they  alone  have  been  singled  out  for 
damnation  by  IRS,  which  picks  on  the  weak 
and  blinks  at  the  powerful. 

If  it  is  tax  money  IRS  is  seeking.  It  could 
find,  without  half  looking,  so  much  richer 
fields  as  to  beggar  comparison.  But  it's  not 
that.  IRS  has  simply  been  used,  willingly 
It  appears,  as  an  instrument  of  quasi-re- 
llglous  excommunication  of  heretics. 

The  secular  theology  pronounced  in  Wash- 
ington is  total  integration.  Those  who 
quietly  decide  they  won't  accept  the  dogma 
are  to  be  punished  by  double  taxation,  a 
crude  perversion  of  equal  Justice  under  the 
law. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

1971  BUDGET  SCOREKEEPING 
REPORT 


IRVING  L.  SCHANZER 


HON.  ALLARD  K.  LOWENSTEIN 

OF   NEW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  31,  1970 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  take  a  moment  today  to  mourn 
the  death  of  Mr.  Irving  L.  Schanzer,  a 
past  president  of  the  Rockville  Centre, 
N.Y.,  Board  of  Education,  and  one  of  the 
most  valuable  and  respected  citizens  of 
that  community. 

Mr.  Schanzer  lived  in  Rockville  Centre 
for  some  30  years,  and  a  good  deal  of  his 
time  during  those  years  was  devoted  to 
making  it  a  better  place  to  live.  He  was 
an  unusually  successful  lawyer  whose 
firm  handled  cases  for  President  Roose- 
velt, and  for  Mrs.  Roosevelt  after  the 
death  of  the  President.  He  did  not  con- 
tent himself  with  personal  success;  he 
took  on  the  additional  burden  of  public 
service.  And  Rockville  Centre  is  a 
stronger  community  for  his  having  done 
so. 

His  service  as  head  of  the  school  board 
for  several  terms  in  the  1950's  and  early 
1960's  was  a  major  factor  in  guiding  and 
encouraging  substantial  improvements  in 
the  school  system.  He  also  found  time  to 
serve  as  trustee  and  president  of  the 
Central  Synagogue  of  Nassau  County, 
and  his  contribution  to  the  religious  life 
of  the  area  gained  him  the  gratitude  and 
admiration  of  citizens  of  all  faiths. 

We  will  miss  the  fine  intellect  and 
warm  heart  of  Irving  Schanzer  for  a  long 
time  to  come,  but  we  can  have  only  the 
faintest  glimmer  of  how  terrible  the  loss 
must  be  for  his  family.  I  hope  they  know 
through  these  diflBcult  months  that  they 
are  very  much  in  the  thoughts  and  pray- 
ers of  countless  friends  and  neighbors. 

In  times  when  families  seem  almost  to 
be  going  out  of  fashion,  it  has  been 
wonderful  to  have  the  example  of  the 
Schanzers  to  remind  us  how  priceless  a 
blessing  it  is  to  be  part  of  a  loving  and 
good  family.  Such  families  enjoy  one  an- 
other more  than  most,  of  course,  so  when 
they  lose  a  member,  they  suffer  more  too, 
and  our  hearts  go  out  with  special  love  to 
the  gifted  and  sparkling  Mrs.  Schanzer 
and  to  the  remarkable  Schanzer  children. 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

OP    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  31,  1970 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  periodic 
"budget  scorekeeping"  reports  prepared 
by  the  stafif  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Reduction  of  Federal  Expenditures  are 
useful  in  helping  to  keep  tabs  of  the 
budgetary  impact  of  the  many  legisla- 
tive actions.  The  most  recent  of  these 
reports,  reflecting  cumulative  actions  of 
the  Congress  through  July  28,  was  mailed 
to  all  Members  of  Congress  yesterday. 

SCOPE     OP    THE       REPORT 

This  report  is  factual  and  entirely  ob- 
jective. It  is  based  upon  the  best  infor- 
mation the  committee  staff  has  been  ab.'e 
to  obtain  from  various  sources. 

The  report  brings  together  into  a  single 
package  all  facets  of  the  Federal  budget 
as  acted  upon  by  the  Congress:  (1>  the 
appropriation  bills,  (2)  mandatory 
spending  authorizations  in  basic  legisla- 
tion other  than  appropriation  bills,  such 
as  pay  increases  or  pensions  or  welfare 
increases  for  which  spending  proceeds 
as  soon  as  authorized  and  prior  to  the 
actual  appropriation  of  funds,  and  (3) 
spending  authorizations  which  are  in 
effect  appropriations  within  themselves, 
such  as  a  social  security  increase  or  an 
authorization  to  spend  from  public  debt 
I'eceipts,  or  contract  authority  in  basic 
legislation. 

The  report  also  gives  the  status  of  leg- 
islative proposals  that  in  effect  serve  to 
reduce  budget  spending  such  as  postal 
rate  increases — the  so-called  negative 
expenditure  legislative  proposals. 

The  report  gives  the  status  of  various 
revenue  proposals  which  directly  affect 
the  budget  deficit. 

The  report  gives  the  status  and  esti- 
mated cost  of  all  pieces  of  legislation 
either  proposed  by  the  administration  or 
acted  upon  by  a  committee  of  the  Con- 
gress; these  are  not  counted  as  directly 
affecting  the  budget  unless  they  provide 
for  mandatory  spending  or  a  so-called 
backdoor  g^propriatlon,  but  they  are 
nevertheless  tabulated  because  they  serve 
as  an  indication  of  the  future  cost  of 
such  legislation. 

PURPOSE    OP    THE    REPORT 

The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  show 
how  the  actions  or  the  inactions  of  the 
Congress  on  these  many  and  varied  pieces 
of  the  total  legislative  package  affect 
the  President's  budget  as  originally  sub- 
mitted and  as  revised  by  him.  It  reports 
on  congressional  actions  affecting  the 
budget  beginning  with  the  actions  of  each 
committee  as  a  bill  is  reported.  It  re- 
flects— in  separate  columns— the  actions 
of  the  House,  the  Senate,  and  final  en- 
actments by  the  Congress. 

CONGRESS  ACTS  ON  BUDGET  AtTTHORITY,  NOT 
EXPENDmjRES 

Except  for  overall  spending  ceilings, 
Congress,  for  the  most  part,  acts  upon 
budget  requests  in  tenns  of  new  budget — 
obligational — authority,    mostly   in   the 
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form  of  appropriations.  Appropriations 
provide  obligating  authority  which  may 
be  paid  out — expenditures — over  a  pe- 
riod of  several  years.  It  is  not  diflScult  to 
keep  track  of  what  Congress  does  to  var- 
ious appropriation  requests  in  terms  of 
new  budget  obligational  authority.  Ex- 
cept for  a  few  indefinite  type  appropri- 
ations, congressional  actions  on  appro- 
priation requests  are  in  precise  terms  and 
can  be  readily  tabulated  and  accounted 
for. 

However,  the  budget  is  generally 
thought  of  and  expressed  in  terms  of  pro- 
jected budget  outlays  or  expenditures. 
Converting  the  effects  of  congressional 
actions  on  appropriations  providing  obli- 
gating authority,  which  may  be  spent 
over  a  period  of  years,  into  the  effects 
of  such  actions  on  estimated  outlays  or 
expenditures  in  a  particular  budget  year 
is  far  from  an  exact  science;  precise 
translation  is  usually  not  possible.  The 
best  that  can  be  provided  are  approxi- 
mations or  estimations  of  how  various 
congressional  actions  affect  the  outlay  or 
expenditure  budget  projection  for  a  given 
year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  important  to  a  good 
understanding  of  the  figures  to  empha- 
size this  difference  between  what  the 
Congress  does  to  the  budget  in  making 
an  appropriation  and  the  effect  of  such 
action  on  what  the  Congress  does  to  the 
budget  in  terms  of  outlays  or  expendi- 
tures. A  reduction  in  appropriations  is 
an  equivalent  saving  in  expenditures  but 
all  of  that  saving — in  terms  of  budget 
outlays — may  not  be  realized  in  the  first 
year  but  rather  over  a  period  of  several 
years.  This  is  a  source  of  some  confu- 
sion each  year  when  reporting  on  what 
the  Congress  has  done  in  acting  upon 
various  legislative  and  appropriation  re- 
quests in  the  President's  budget. 

This  conversion  from  "budget  au- 
thority" to  "budget  outlays"  of  congres- 
sional actions  on  appropriations  and 
other  authorizations  to  spend  affecting 
the  current  budget  year  is  a  major  con- 
tribution of  this  report.  Prior  to  these 
"scorekeeping"  reports  such  a  conver- 
sion was  not  available  to  the  Congress 
except  in  occasional  statements  issued  by 
the  Executive. 

As  I  have  done  with  recent  issues  of 
this  report  I  want  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Members  certain  factual  high- 
lights from  the  introductory  section  of 
the  latest  report.  These  highlights  on  the 
status  of  the  fiscal  1971  budget  as  of  July 
28  are  as  follows : 

INTRODUCTION 

STAFF    REPORT    ON    THE    STATUS    OP    THE    1971 
FISCAI.    YEAR    FEDERAL    BUDGET 

(Hlghllghte  and  Current  Status  of  the  1971 

Budget) 

Presidential  revisioiis  in  the  budget 

A.  New  budget  authority  for  fiscal  1971  in 
the  February  2  budget  submission  was  esti- 
mated to  be  $218,030,495,000.  By  budget 
amendments,  legislative  proposals  and  reee- 
tlmates  (May  19,  1970),  the  President  has 
Increased  the  estimates  for  new  budget  au- 
thority for  1971  by  $2,691,932,000  to  a  new 
total  of  $220,722,427,000. 

B.  Budget  outlays  for  fiscal  1971  In  the 
February  2  budget  submission  were  estimated 
to  total  $200,771,129,000.  By  budget  am*nd- 
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ments   legislative  proposals  and  reestimates 

May  19    1970),  the  President  has  increased 

the  estimated  budget  outlays  for  fiscal  1971 

by  $4,571,871,000  to  a  new  total  of  $205,343,- 

C  Budget  receipts  for  fiscal  1971  in  the 
February  budget  submission  were  estimated 
to  total  $202,103,000,000,  including  $1,522,- 
000  000  for  increased  taxes  proposed  to  the 
roneress  By  additional  revenue  proposals  for 
eswte  and  g.ft  taxes  ($1,500,000,000)  and 
leaded  gasoline  Uix  ($1,600,000,000)  offset  by 
some  adjustments  downward  in  his  May  19, 
1970  reestimates,  Uie  President  has  Increased 
fiscal  1971  estimated  receipts  by  a  net  of 
$2,006,000,000  to  a  new  total  of  $204,109,- 
000,000. 

Congressional   changes   in   the   btidget 
A   Budget  authority  for  fiscal  1971 : 
1    House  actions   to  July  28,   1970  on  all 
spending   bills— appropriations    and    legisla- 
tive—have increased  the  President's  requests 
for  fiscal  1971  budget  authority  by  $7,735,- 

'  2  Senate  actions  to  July  28,  1970  on  all 
Bpendlng  bills— appropriations  and  legisla- 
tive—have increased  the  President's  budget 
authority  requests  for  fiscal  1971  by  $4,193.- 

265,000. 

3  Enactments  of  spending  bills— appro- 
priations and  legislative— to  July  28,  1970 
have  added  $2,198,408,000  to  the  Presidents 
budget  authority  requests  for  fiscal  1971. 

B   Budget  outlavs  for  fiscal  1971: 

1  House  actions  to  July  28,  1970  on  all 
spending  bills— appropriations  and  legisla- 
tive—have added  a  net  of  $3,105,063,000  to 
the  President's  total  estimated  outlays  for 
fiscal  1971. 

2  Senate  actions  to  July  28,  19(0  on  aU 
spending  bills— appropriations  and  legisla- 
tive—have added  a  net  of  $2,413,052,000  to 
the  President's  total  estimated  outlays  for 
fiscal  1971. 

3  Enactments  of  spending  bills— appropri- 
ations and  legislative— to  July  28,  1970  have 
added  $553,434,000  to  the  President's  total 
estimated  outlays  for  fiscal  1971. 

C.  Budget  receipts  requested  by  the  Pres- 
ident for  fiscal  1971  requiring  Congressional 
actions  total  $4,622,000,000: 

1.  Ho^tse  actions  to  July  28  on  revenue  pro- 
posals total  $708,000,000  (Including  a  net  of 
5173,000.000  not  requested  for  fiscal  1971  by 
the  President)  leaving  a  balance  of  $4,087.- 
000.000  additional  revenue  Increases  required 
to  meet  the  President's  revised  fiscal  1971 
budget  requests, 

2.  Senate  actions  to  July  28  on  revenue  pro- 
posals total  $757,000,000  (including  $439,- 
000,000  not  requested  for  fiscal  1971  by  the 
President)  leaving  a  balance  of  $4,304,000,- 
000  additional  revenue  Increases  required  to 
meet  the  President's  revised  fiscal  1971 
budget  requests. 

3.  Enactments  of  revenue  proposals  to 
July  28  total  $322,000,000,  lea\ing  a  balance 
of  $4,300,000,000  additional  revenue  Increases 
required  to  meet  the  President's  revised  fiscal 
1971  budget  requests. 

Facts  on  the  budget  deficit 
The  budget  for  fiscal  1971  submitted  to 
Congress  February  2,  1970,  reflected  a  unified 
budget  surplus  of  $1.3  billion,  made  up  of 
an  $8.6  billion  surplus  from  the  trust  funds 
and  a  $7.3  billion  deficit  In  the  general  Fed- 
eral funds. 

The  budget  for  fiscal  1971  as  revised  by 
budget  amendments,  additional  legislative 
proposals,  and  reestimates,  exclusive  of  any 
separate  direct  Congressional  actions  on  the 
budget,  as  announced  by  the  President  on 
May  19,  1970,  refiected  a  unified  budget  defi- 
cit of  about  $1.2  billion.  Including  congres- 
sional actions,  as  announced  by  the  President 
May  19,  1970,  the  unified  budget  deficit  was 
estimated  to  be  $1.3  billion,  made  up  of  an 
$8.7  billion  surplus  from  the  trtist  funds  and 
a  $10  billion  deficit  in  the  general  Federal 
funds. 
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These  stirplus  and  deficit  projections  are 
dependent  upon  various  factors  of  an  un- 
certain nature,  such  as; 

1.  E.xperlence  shows  that  actual  outlays 
are  likely  to  increase  over  earlier  projec- 
tions— thus  Increasing  the  deficit. 

2.  The  economic  slowdown  may  decrease 
actual  revenues  from  the  amounts  project- 
ed— thus  increasing  the  deficit. 

3.  The  budget  contains  about  $2.1  billion 
in  negative  outlay  estimates  for  vailous  leg- 
islative proposals  (such  as  postal  rate  In- 
creases, etc  )  which  if  not  enacted  by  Con- 
gress will  automatically  Increase  budget  out- 
lays by  the  amounts  not  enacted— thus  In- 
creasing the  deficit. 

4.  The  budget  reflects  reduced  outlay  esti- 
mates In  the  amount  of  $2.1  billion  for  var- 
ious program  terminations,  restructuring, 
and  reforms,  some  requiring  congressional 
enactments,  which  if  not  accomplished  will 
automatically  increase  budget  outlays  by  the 
amounts  estimated — thus  Increasing  the 
deficit. 

5.  Tlie  budget  as  revised  to  May  19,  1970 
contains  receipt  estimates  from  various  rev- 
enue producing  proposals  in  the  amount  of 
$4  8  billion  (including  $503  million  for  trust 
funds  of  which  $194  million  was  not  re- 
quested by  the  President)  which  If  not  en- 
acted by  Congress  will  automatically  reduce 
receipts  of  the  Treasury  by  the  amounts  es- 
timated— thus   Increasing   the   deficit. 

Adding  these  uncertain  budget  estimates 
to  the  deficit  projections  made  by  the  Pres- 
ident May  19,  1970,  the  unified  budget  deficit 
might  be'  $10  3  billion  made  up  of  an  $8.2 
billion  surplus  from  the  trust  funds  lexclud- 
ing  $500  million  from  new  proposals)  and  an 
$18.5  billion  deficit  in  the  general  Federal 
funds.  .A.uy  changes  upward  In  outlays  by 
Presidential  or  congressional  add-ons  or  re- 
estimates and  any  changes  downw'ard  in 
revenues  (and  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation  has  re- 
cently estimated  that  revenues  will  be  about 
$3.2  billion — $2.7  billion  Federal  funds  and 
$500  million  trust  funds — less  than  the  ad- 
ministration projects  for  fiscal  1971)  will 
necessarily  add  to  these  deficit  projections. 

EFFECT    OF    CONGRESSIONAL    ACTIONS    AND 
INACTIONS    ON    THE    DEFICIT 

Mr.  Speaker,  various  factors  make  it  a 
bit  difficult  to  readily  determine  just 
what  the  Congress  has  done  to  the  pro- 
jected budget  deficit  for  fiscal  1971. 
While  it  takes  some  analysis  of  the  de- 
tails of  the  July  28  "budget  scorekeeping 
report"  to  make  this  determination,  it  is, 
nevertheless,  important  to  know  the  im- 
pact of  congressional  actions,  and  inac- 
tions, on  the  President's  projected  budget 
deficit  at  any  given  time.  A  determina- 
tion of  this  sort  is,  of  course,  very  ten- 
tative and  preliminary  in  nature  since 
the  work  of  the  Congress  is  far  from  com- 
pleted. But  in  briefest  summary  as  of 
July  28. 

First.  By  its  actions  to  July  28,  on  both 
spending  and  revenue  measures,  the 
House  has  increased  the  projected  deficit 
for  fiscal  1971  by  a  net  of  about  $3.1  bil- 
lion. This  net  increase  in  the  projected 
deficit  reflects  House  actions  such  as  a 
$1.5  billion  social  security  increase,  a  de- 
lay in  the  family  assistance  proposal,  and 
other  mandatory  spending  authoriza- 
tions, totaling  about  $3  billion  in  all,  and 
a  net  increase  of  about  $100  million  in 
spending  related  to  the  various  appro- 
priation bills. 

Second.  By  its  actions  to  July  28,  on 
both  .spending  and  revenue  measures,  the 
Senate  has  increased  the  projected  def- 
icit for  fiscal  1971  by  a  net  of  about  $2.1 
billion.  This  net  increase  in  the  projected 
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deficit  reflects  Senate  actions  on  various 
mandatory  spending  authorizations  sim- 
ilar to  but  not  corresponding  exactly  to 
those  reported  for  the  House,  totaling 
$1.2  billion  in  all,  and  increased  spending 
related  to  appropriation  bills  totaling 
$1.2  billion,  offset  by  nonbudgeted 
revenue  increases  voted  by  tlie  Senate 
but  not  yet  acted  upon  by  the  House.  The 
Senate  has  not  yet  acted  on  the  social  se- 
curity increase  or  the  family  asssitance 
proposal,  and  has  acted  on  only  six  of  the 
fiscal  1971  appropriation  bills  in  contrast 
to  the  13  pa.^sed  by  the  House. 

Third.  In  addition  to  the  actions  taken 
to  date,  still  awaiting  action  are  about 
S4.4  billion  of  the  President's  requests  for 
legislative  proposals  that  are  counted  in 
the  budget  as  offsets  to  .'^pendine  and  new 
revenue  proposals — both  of  which  were 
counted  in  arriving  at  the  deficit  pro- 
jected by  the  President.  Involved  are 
such  projxisals  as  a  new  tax  on  leaded 
gasoline,  accelerated  collection  of  estate 
and  pift  taxes,  certain  u.^er  charges,  and 
.some  spending  offset  iH'oposals. 

StTPPORTING    TABLE    NO.    1 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  the  fore- 
going highlight  statements,  supporting 
table  No.  1  is  of  .special  interest.  Tliis  is 
perhanp  the  key  table  in  the  report  show- 
ing, bill  by  bill,  what  Congress  is  doing 
to  change  both  the  budget  authority  and 
the  outlay — expenditure^ — sides  of  the 
President's  budget.  It  shows  actions  in 
terms  of  increases  or  decreases  from  the 
budget  e.stimates.  I  am  inserting  sup- 
porting table  No.  1  in  the  Record: 

By  referring  to  the  various  subtotal 
lines  on  the  table,  the  cumulative  change 
from  the  budget  estimates  can  be  readily 
determined. 

This  table  is  in  several  parts. 

APPROPRIATION    BILLS 

The  first  part  of  the^table  shows  the 
effects  of  actions  taken— to  July  28 — at 
this  session  on  appropriation  bills. 

The  report  indicates  that  the  net  effect 
of  House  actions  in  appropriation  bills  to 
July  28  have  resulted  in  decreasing  1971 
appropriation  request-^  for  budget  au- 
thority by  about  $572  million,  and  in- 
creasing estimated  outlays  over  the 
President's  budget  estimates  by  about 
$112  million.  Outlays  show  an  increase, 
because  the  outlay  figure  includes  the 
effect  in  fiscal  1971  of  the  Labor-HEW- 
OEO  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  1970 
pa.ssed  at  this  session — the  budget  for 
fiscal  1971  submitted  in  February  did  not 
reflect  final  congressional  action  on  this 
appropriation  bill,  but  did  reflect  final 
congressional  action  on  all  other  appro- 
priation bills  for  fiscal  1970.  except,  of 
course,  the  second  general  supplemental 
bill. 

BACKDOOR  BTTDCET  AUTHORITV 

The  second  part  of  this  table  shows 
changes  in  the  budget  made  in  the  form 
of  new  budget  authority  through  the  so- 
called  backdoor  appropriations  process. 
To  July  28,  the  House  has  voted  or  re- 
ported $6,893  million  in  budget  authority 
over  the  President's  budget  request-s. 
These  items  will  have  little  or  no  effect 
on  outlays,  for  fiscal  1971:  therefore,  no 
change  is  shown  for  outlays. 

LEGISLATIVE  BILLS  MANDATING  SPENDING 

The  third  part  of  this  table  reflects 
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estimates  for  budget  increases  or  de- 
creases which  result  from  congressional 
action  on  legislation  containing  manda- 
tory spending  authorizations  such  as  pay 
or  pension  increases  for  which  spending 
does  not  wait  until  an  appropriation  is 
made  as  is  the  case  for  most  legislation 
authorizing  new  or  expanded  programs. 
The  net  effect  of  House  actions  to 
July  28  for  such  legislative  items  is  an  in- 
crease in  1971  budget  authority  of  S476 
million  and  an  increase  in  1971  budget 
outlays  of  about  S2,060  million.  This  does 
not  reflect  enacted  or  pending  Federal 
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or  postal  pay  increases  which  were  pro- 
posed by  the  President  as  increases  to 
his  own  February  budget  and  therefore 
i^ot  accounted  for  as  congressional  in- 
creases in  the  budget.  But  it  does  reflect 
the  cost  of  the  retroactive  postal  pay 
increase  for  2'2  months  in  fiscal  1970 
which  will  be  paid  in  fiscal  1971. 

LEGISLATIVE  BILLS  RE  PROPOSALS  TO  REDUCE 

The  fourth  part  of  this  table  reflects 
the  apparent  changes  in  the  budget  re- 
sulting from  actior.s  taken  to  date  on 
legislative   proposals    to   reduce   budget 
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authority  and  outlays.  Only  items  on 
which  partial  action  has  been  taken  are 
counted  for  scorekeeping  purposes  at  this 
time.  For  the  House,  the  effect  of  these 
actions  to  July  28  is  an  increase  in  the 
1971  budget  authority  of  $939  million 
and  an  increase  in  1971  budget  outlays 
of  $934  million.  These  estimates  assume 
a  6-month  delay  in  the  effective  date  of 
a  postal  rate  increase. 

A  similar  tabulation,  giving  the  de- 
tails of  congressional  actions  affecting 
fiscal  1970  estimates,  is  included  at  the 
bottom  of  this  table : 


SUPPORTING  TABLE  NO.  1.- EFFECT  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  ACTIONS  DURING  THE  CURRENT  SESSION  ON  INDIVIDUAL  BILLS  AFFECTING  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  AND  OUTLAYS  (EXPENDITURES! 

(AS  OF  JULY  28,  1970) 
|ln  thousands  of  dollarsl 


Congressional  actions  on  budget  authority 
(changes  from  the  budget) 


Congressional  actions  on  budget  outlays 
(changes  from  the  budget) 


Items  acted  upon 


House 
(1) 


Senate 
(2) 


Enacted 
(3) 


House 
(4) 


Senate 
(5) 


Enacted 


Fiscal  year  1971: 

Appropriation  bills  (ch.anges  from  the  1971  budge!): 

Labor.  Health.  Education  and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies,  1970  (H.R.  15931,  Public  Law 

91-204) __ 

Treasury,  Post  Office,  and  Executive  offices(H.R.  16900) 

Legislative  branch  (H.R.  16915) 

Education  (H.R.  169!6)^.._ 

2d  Supplemental,  1970  (H,R.  17399.  Public  Law  91-305) 

Independent  offices  and  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  (H.R.  17548) 

State.  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary  and  related  agencies  (H.R.  17575) 

Interior  and  related  agencies (HR.  17619).._ 

Transportation  and  related  agencies  (H  K.  17755)._ 

Foreign  assistance  and  related  a^enc.es(H.R.  17867) 

Distiict  ol  Columbia  (HR.  17B68,  Public  Law  91-337) 

Asncultureand  related  agencies  (H  R.  17923) 

Mil't,irv  conslfuction  (H.R   17970)   ...  .... 

Public  Works  and  Atomic  Energy  (H.R.  18127). I 

Labor,  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and  related  agencies  (H.R.  18515) 

Subtotal,  appropriation  bills... 


-73. 053 
-9. 394 

+319.  590 


+173,389 

-136,949 

-731 

-36,235 

-655,  578 

-150 

-81,587 
-137,763 

-26, 625 

+92, 926 


-7,  525 

+816,  047 

•  +453,  321 

+1, 186,  796 

•+541,302 

-4, 637 

«  -4,  500 

-150 
+727,581 

-150 
(') 

T 248,  000 

-65,  000 

-8,750 

+215,000 

-19,700 

-114,650 

-50,  000 

-3,  350 

-34,700 

-150,000 

-150 

-105,800 

-11,000  . 


I  -248.  000 


+248, 000 


-7,000 
+417,000 
-200,  300 
t89,  000 


'  +239,  000 
-123,000 
'  -24, 000 


-2,300 


-3,509 


-150 
+635,  000 


-150 
(•) 


-572,160     +2,718,112 


+989,973 


-111,500      +1.179,250 


Legislative  bills  with  "backdoor"  spend'ng  autnorizations  (changes  from  the  1971  budget}:' 

Emergency  home  financing  (Public  Law  91-351). +1,  500,  000 

Alaska  Omnibus  Act  extension  (S   778). 4-851 

Land  and  water  conservation  (Publ  c  Law  91-308) +30,000 

Unemplovment  trust  fund  (H  R    14705)    '+194.000 

Urban  Mass  Transportation  (HR.  18185) »+2, 118.000 

TVA  bonds(H.R.  181C4) »+3,050,000 


+851 
'  +30, 000 
+  194,000 


+750,  000 

*+851 

+30,000 

+194.000 


(0 

(*) 


(') 


+336.350 


Subtotal,  "backdoor" +6,892,851 


+224,851 


+974,851 


Legislative  bills  with  mandatory  spending  authorizations  (changes  from  the  1971  budget): 

Additional  district  judges  (Public  Law  91-272) -2,370  '—727                —727 

Employee  health  benefits  (H.R.  16968).. +140  000 

Wa^e  board  pay  revision  (H.R.  17809) » +230,  000 

Dependents' health  care  (H  R.  8413) +255 

Public  Health  Service  retirement  (Public  Law  91-253) +259  '+259 +259  ' 

Socia;  securit/ (H.R   1755C)    

Family  3Ssistanc"(HR  16311) _ -450,000 

Federal  lands  for  parks  (reduces  offsetting  receipts) (S.  1708,  H.R.  15913) («•)  (0 

Postal  reform -pay  (H.R.  17070,  S.  3842) +107,700  +107,700                 "  Q) 

Foreign  Service  retirement  (Public  Law  91-201) (i)  (s)                    (s) 

Air  traffic  controllers' retireirent(S.  3959) -^7,30C 

Veterans'  hospital  care  for  70-year-olds  (H.R.  693) (+7,666)  (+7^000) 

Veterans  education  assistance  (Public  Law  91-219)' i  +185,  500  '  +185.  500 

Veterans  additional  $5,000  insurance  (Public  Law  91-291) +45,000  '  +45.000 

Veterans  compensation  increase  (S.  3348) +226,481  +114,370 

Redehne  '■chiid"-(dependency  compensation)  (Public  Law  91-262) +6[900 

Veterans  auto  allowance  increase  (H.t?.  370) ...„. ,  +938 

Railroad  retirement  (HR.  15733) I  —7,700    (') (sV)" 


-2,370 

+140,000  . 

»  +230,  000  . 

+255  . 

+259 

+  1,500,000  . 

-350  000  . 

(JS) 

+  107,700 
(») 


-727 


-727 


'+259 


1-259 


+  185,500 
+45,  000 

+3, 552 


(-1-7,  000) 
>  +169,  000 
+45, 000 
+226,481 


-^938 
-7.700 


+  107.700 

(") 

-7,300  . 

(+7,000) 

1+169.000 

1  +45, 000 

+  114,370 

+6,900 


(=) 
(') 


(0 

+169, 000 

+45,000 

() 

+3, 552 


(') 


(") 


Subtotal,  mandatory.... +476,063 


+466,302         +233,584      +2,059,563         +449,802 


+217,084 


Legislation  aftecting  proposals  to  reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays: 

Medicaid  reform  (H.R.  17550) _ +155  000 

Postal  rate  increase  (H.R.  17070,  S.  3842) 'c +784  000 


Subtotal,  reduction  proposals. 


+939,000 


"« +784  000 
+784,  000 


() 


+  150,000 
I  +784,  000 


-784,000 


(0 


[-934,  000 


+784,  000 


SubtoUl,  legislative  bills. +8,307,914     +1,475,153     +1,208,435     +2,993,563     +1,233.802 


+217.084 


Total,  fiscal  year  1971  +7,735,754      +4,193.265      +2,198,408      +3,105,063 


1-2,  413,  052 


+553,434 


Fiscal  year  1970: 

Appropriation  bills  (changes  from  the  revised  1970  budget); 

Foreign  Assistance  (Public  Law  91   194)  

Labor,  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  Related  Agencies  (H.R.  15931,  Public  Law  91-204) 
Second  Supplemental,  1970  (H.R.  17399,  Public  Law  91-305) 


1  -150 

'  +567,  000 

-153,957 


'-150 

'+567,000 

"  +272,  203 


-150 
-567,  000 
-408.637 


Subtotal,  appropriation  bills. 


-1-412,893         +839,053        +158,213 


'-100 
+335,  000 
-121,300 

+213,600 


I -100  -100 

t335,  000  -335,  000 

-84,800  -99.000 


+250, 100 


1-235900 


Legislative  bills  with  spending  authorizations  (changes  from  the  revised  1970  budget): 

Food  tor  needy  children  (Public  Law  91-207). ' +30  000         '+30,000 

Veterans  education  assistance  (Public  Law  91-219) '."  ' +i67,'466       i"+i07,'460 +167,466"        '  +94^  000         '  +94,  000 

Airports  and  airways  development  (Public  Law  91-258) -f  840, 000  


+30,000 

+94,000 

(') 


Subtotal,  legislative  bills +107,400 


+107,400         +947,400 


+124,  000 


-124,000 


+  124.000 


Total,  fiscal  year  1970 +520,293 


+946,453      +1,105,613 


+337,600 


r374, 100 


-r359,  900 


Footnotes  on  following  page. 
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1  ReflKts  conference  or  final  action  for  comparability.  '  Not  available. 

•  Subiect  to  or  in  conference.  '  Congressional  increase  ot  $185,500,000  subsequently  included  in  budget  amendment  (H.  Doc 

il4'5  million  budget  authority  ($212,000,000  outlays)  for  impacted  area  school  aid,  carried    91-312). 

in  budset  as  "proposed  legislation,"  is  regarded  as  budget  appropriation  request  tor  score-  '"  Reflects  half-year  delay  in  rate  increase. 

iMDine  purposes  although  no  formal  amendment  has  been  transmitted.  "  Does  not  reflect  piovision  ol  $300,000,000  tor  food  stamp  program  to  be  charged  against  1971 

<  Pending  signature.  agriculture  appropriation  bill.  Reflects  point  of  order  on  the  floor  against  foreign  military  credit 

1  Committee  action.  sales. 

I  Does  not  reflect  outlay  effect  of  $20,000  payment  limitation, 

I  "Backdoor"  refers  to  budget  authority  and  outlays  provided  in  basic  legislation  not  requir- 
ing further  appropriation  action. 


"AN  ORDINARY  GUY"  IN  ETHIOPIA 

HON.  RICHARD  ROLLING 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Friday,  July  31.  1970 

Mr,  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  story 
of  "An  Ordinary  Guy"  in  Ethiopia,  pub- 
lished in  the  July  issue  of  Reader's  Di- 
gest, relates  how  a  young  man  from  Kan- 
sas City  improved  the  quality  of  life  for 
thousands  of  bleak  and  disheartened 
Ethiopians.  Hugh  Downey,  the  subject 
of  the  story,  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hugh  B,  Downey,  who  believe  In  what 
their  son  is  doing  and  who,  through  ex- 
ample and  guidance,  can  be  credited  for 
the  inspiration  that  led  to  Hugh's  re- 
markable list  of  achievements.  The  arti- 
cle follows: 

"."Vn  Ordinary  Guy"  in  Ethiopia 
(By  Clarence  W,  Hall) 

Out  riding  In  his  Jeep  that  September  day 
In  1963,  Army  Specialist  5  Hugh  Downey  had 
not  a  troubled  thought  In  his  head.  The 
Ethiopian  air  was  uncommonly  salubrious, 
and  so  were  the  spirits  of  the  21 -year-old  GI. 
Seeing  a  Coptic  priest  trudging  down  the 
dusty  road,  Downey  stopped  and  offered  him 
a  ride  to  his  village,  Shinnara.  That  small 
act  of  helpfulness  was  destined  to  change 
not  only  the  current  of  Hugh  Downey's  life 
but  also  the  lives  of  thousands  of  Impov- 
erished Ethiopians. 

As  they  drove,  the  clergyman  and  the  young 
QI  fell  to  talking.  And  Downey  quickly  be- 
came aware  that  this  province — Eritrea,  once 
the  domain  of  the  fabulous  Queen  of  Sheba — 
had  long  since  lost  Its  shine.  Life  here  was 
bleak,  and  death  came  early  to  most  of  the 
thousands  of  disheartened  Ethiopians,  who 
tried  grimly  to  scrape  a  living  from  the  re- 
gion's arid  soil.  Health  services  were  non- 
existent. The  infant  mortality  rate  was 
among  the  world's  highest.  Periodic  epidem- 
ics took  the  lives  of  hundreds. 

"The  only  way  our  people  will  ever  rise 
above  their  misery,"  said  the  priest  discon- 
solately, "is  through  education."  But  educa- 
tional opportunities  In  the  villages  were  nil, 
and  attempts  by  the  people  to  establish  their 
own  schools  had  failed.  Arriving  at  Shinnara, 
the  priest  pointed  to  the  remains  of  a  mud- 
and-grass  shack.  "That's  what  is  left  of  our 
school,"  he  said.  "Monsoon  rains  brought  It 
down,  and  the  people  are  too  discouraged  to 
try  again," 

That  evening,  back  at  his  U.S.  Army  com- 
munications base  In  Asmara,  Hugh  Downey 
found  that  his  euphoria  had  evaporated. 
Haunted  by  a  vision  of  the  villagers'  pathetic 
attempt  to  provide  their  children  with  some 
form  of  education,  Downey  found  a  slow  re- 
solve building  in  his  mind:  by  hook  or  crook, 
he'd  help  them  get  a  school  that  would 
withstand  the  monsoon. 

Today,  no  longer  in  the  Army  but  still  in 
Ethiopia,  "Mr.  Hugh,"  as  he  Is  known  every- 
where in  Eritrea,  has  to  his  credit  an  in- 
credible list  of  achievements.  During  the 
past  seven  years,  he  has  Instituted  scores  of 
self-help  projects  that  are  revolutionizing 
the  lives  of  thousands  of  Ethiopians.  Among 
them:  ten  sturdy  village  schools:  an  orphan- 
age housing  100  parentless  children,  with  a 
day  school   for    150   others;    an   obstetrical 


clinic  that  has  saved  the  lives  of  hundreds  of 
mothers  and  their  babies:  a  5000-volume 
public  library:  a  handsome  75-bed  hospital. 
In  addition,  he  has  shown  the  people  how  to 
dig  wells,  fought  malarial  epidemics,  con- 
ducted agricultural  experiments  to  help  vil- 
lagers improve  their  crops,  and  distributed 
tons  of  food  and  clothing  to  the  poor. 

More  Important  than  all  these  tangible  ex- 
ploits on  the  Ethiopians'  behalf,  however.  Is 
the  miraculous  change  that  Hugh  Downey 
has  wrought  In  their  minds  and  attitudes. 
He  has  uprooted  their  age-old  conviction  of 
the  inevitability  of  fate,  and  Implanted  the 
knowledge  that,  by  their  own  Initiative,  they 
can  lift  themselves  out  of  hopelessness,  pov- 
erty and  ignorance. 

How  did  one  man  accomplish  so  much? 
Let's  retrace  the  steps. 

"THIS    is    your    project" 

On  his  next  off-duty  day  following  his 
meeting  with  the  priest,  Hugh  was  back  at 
Shinnara.  "You  want  a  school  for  your  chil- 
dren?" he  asked  the  assembled  vlllsigers,  re- 
lying mostly  on  sign  language.  "Let's  try  to 
build  one  together."  Unloading  a  couple  of 
bags  of  cement  and  a  rough  wooden  mold, 
he  began  demonstrating  how  cement,  mixed 
with  sand,  made  blocks  that  would  defy  any 
monsoon.  "You  practice,"  he  indicated.  "In 
a  few  days,  we'll  get  started." 

From  the  first,  Downey  Insisted  that  the 
people  do  the  actual  work  themselves. 
Every  time  you  do  something  for  people 
who  can  do  it  for  themselves,"  he  stoutly 
nsserts,  "you  take  something  Important 
away  from  them — their  dignity,  their  pride 
of  accomplishment."  To  the  villagers  he 
made  It  plain:  "This  is  your  project,  not 
mine." 

The  people's  absorption  of  the  self-help 
principle  was  slow,  and  slowed  further  by 
their  native  distrust  of  Hugh's  motives. 
Hitherto  they  had  known  only  two  kinds  of 
foreigners:  soldiers  who  had  come  to  con- 
quer them,  and  missionaries  who  had  come 
to  convert  them,  "I  represent  no  govern- 
ment," Hugh  repeated  constantly,  "I'm  Just 
an  ordinary  guy  trying  to  help  p)eople  to 
the  best  of  my  ability." 

But  Hugh's  biggest  obstacle  In  the  begin- 
ning was  the  language  barrier.  The  villagers 
knew  no  English:  he  knew  only  a  few  words 
of  Amharic,  the  official  state  language,  and 
none  of  Tegrennia,  the  lingua  franca  of  the 
northern  region.  This  problem  was  solved  one 
day,  however,  when  an  Ethiopian  of  Just 
about  Hugh's  age  appeared  on  the  scene. 
Ato  Slum  Andegherghls  stood  watching  for 
a  while  as  Hugh  strode  from  point  to  point, 
making  suggestions  to  the  workers  in  sign 
language.  Then,  in  perfect  English,  Sium 
said  quietly:  "I  come  from  Ghelas,  where 
I've  been  trying  to  start  a  school,  but  this 
13  my  home  village.  When  I  heard  that  an 
American  soldier  was  helping  my  people,  I 
could  not  do  otherwise  than  offer  my  services. 
Will  you  accept  them'^" 

"Will  I!"  shouted  Hugh.  "You're  not  from 
Ghelas — you're  from  heaven!" 

A  PIECE  OF  THE  ACTION 

With  Slum  translating  Hugh's  instruc- 
tions, the  work  picked  up  sfjeed— and  debt.£ 
Having  spent  all  his  GI  salary  on  materials, 
Hugh  wrote  home  to  his  father,  a  Kansas 
City  attorney:  "Dad,  I've  got  a  little  thing 
going  over  here.  For  a  few  bucks.  I  can  give 
you  a  piece  of  the  action."  The  elder  Downey 
not  only  sent  the  "few  bucks"  but,  sharing 
Hugh's  letters  with  business  friends,  found 


them  eager  to  chip  In.  Within  five  months 
the  little  school  was  completed  and  equipped. 
Total  cost:  $800.  Sium,  naturally,  became 
chief  teacher. 

Soon,  Downey  was  Involved  in  several  more 
school-building  projects.  And  building 
schools  wasn't  all.  As  he  explains  it,  "One 
need  sort  of  exposed  another — so  what  was 
a  fellow  to  do?"  For  example,  while  building 
a  school  at  Ghelas,  he  found  that  the  vil- 
lage's only  water  supply  was  miles  away; 
villagers  had  to  tote  it  in  buckets  over  a 
steep  mountain  range. 

No  geologist.  Hugh  nevertheless  knew  that 
water  which  seems  nonexistent  from  the 
surface  is  often  available  If  one  digs  deep 
enough  and  in  the  right  place.  One  place 
that  seemed  right  was  beneath  a  huge  bao- 
bab tree,  the  only  green  thing  in  an  other- 
wise arid  area.  Talked  into  a  community- 
shared  digging  operation,  the  surprised 
Ethiopians  hit  ar  abundance  of  clear,  cooi 
water  at  30  feet.  Now,  next  to  their  shining 
new  school,  the  Ghelas  well  la  the  villagers' 
proudest  possession. 

PLACE  OF  HOPE 

In  early  1965,  a  month  before  his  severance 
from  the  Army  and  scheduled  return  home, 
Hugh  sent  words  to  his  father  that  he  had 
"another  little  thing  going."  Having  rented 
a  small  house  In  the  town  of  Keren,  "to  be 
closer  to  my  projects,''  he  had  again  fallen 
victim  to  a  crying  need.  One  day,  noting  an 
unusually  pathetic  little  orphan  wandering 
about  Keren  foodless  and  bedless.  Hugh  led 
him  home.  In  a  few  weeks  the  Downey  house 
was  overrun  with  abandoned  children. 

"We've  got  20  orphans  on  otir  hands  now," 
Hugh  wrote.  "The  mayor  has  offered  to  give 
us  a  piece  of  land  If  I  will  build  a  small 
orphanage  to  care  for  these  kids.  A  place 
large  enough  for  this  purpose  will  cost  $3000. 
I've  saved  $1500  from  my  salary.  Want  to 
match  it?  (P.S.:  We've  started  construc- 
tion!)" 

Leaving  Slum  In  charge  of  his  orphans, 
Hugh  flew  home  to  meet  for  the  first  lime  the 
Kansas  Cltlans  who  had  Joined  his  father 
in  sending  funds.  Impressed  by  what  he  told 
them,  these  men  quickly  organized  them- 
selves Into  c.  nonprofit,  tax-deductible  orga- 
nization pledged  to  support  Hugh's  Ethiopian 
enterprises.  At  his  suggestion,  the  organiza- 
tion was  named  the  "Lalmba  .tissociation"  ' — 
after  a  mountain  near  Keren  whose  name 
means  "a  place  of  hope  and  refuge."  Every 
penny  contributed  goes  to  Hugh's  work;  all 
record-keeping  Is  done  by  volunteers,  and 
nothing  Is  charged  to  administrative  ex- 
penses. 

If  the  formation  of  Lalmba  (pronounced 
"Lah-lum-ba")  was  a  god-send  to  Hugh 
Downey,  It  soon  proved  an  almost  dally  chal- 
lenge to  its  Kansas  City  members.  Says  chair- 
man Edward  G.  Mura,  an  insurance  execu- 
tive: "Even  while  we're  getting  up  money  or 
materials  for  something  that  Hugh  has  start- 
ed, he  Informs  us  of  'another  little  thing  I've 
got  going.'  But  If  some  of  his  schemes  sound 
at  first  like  missions  impossible,  we've  learned 
not  to  prelabel  them.  Not  a  single  enterprise 
of  his  has  failed  yet." 

MEDICAL    MECCA 

Before  returning  to  Ethiopia,  Hugh  talked 
his  childhood  sweetheart — slim  dark-haired 
Martha  Rose  Meagher — into  marriage,  and 
within  a  few  weeks  he  and  his  bride  were 
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on  their  way  to  Keren.  With  them  they  took 
a  load  of  medicines  contributed  by  a  local 
pharmaceutical  house,  and  a  set  of  plans  for 
the  orphanage,  donated  by  a  firm  of  Kansas 
City  architects. 

A  long,  low  porticoed  building  of  stone 
and  bricks,  the  orphan.ige  was  completed 
in  a  matter  of  months.  It  comprises  cheerful 
dormitories,  dining  hall,  schoolrooms,  teach- 
ers' quarters  and  administrative  section. 

Other  projects  followed  rapidly.  To  fight 
the  recurrent  malaria  epidemics  that  often 
swept  the  desert  lowlands  beyond  Keren, 
Hugh  organized  a  series  of  "medical  safaris" 
made  up  of  U.S.  Army  doctors.  Peace  Corps 
nurses  and  Ethiopian  medical  aides.  To 
help  cut  down  the  alarmingly  high  infant- 
mortality  rate,  he  took  over  an  unused  build- 
ing m  Keren  and  turned  it  Into  a  top-grade 
obstetrical  clinic  serving  hundreds  of  Ethio- 
pian women.  And,  moved  by  the  people's 
awakening  curiosity  about  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Hugh  remodeled  another  unused 
building  into  a  public  library. 

The  latest  and  most  ambitious  Downey  pro- 
ject by  far,  however,  has  been  the  construc- 
tion of  a  handsome  new  75-bed  hospital  in 
Keren,  scheduled  for  official  opening  this 
month.  This  Is  the  realization  of  a  dream  of 
long  standing.  For  years  Hugh  had  known 
that  some  sort  of  permanent  medical  facility 
was  an  absolute  must.  His  house  in  Keren 
had  become  a  mecca  for  the  sick,  who  often 
walked  a  whole  day  to  beg  for  help.  And  trips 
to  the  villages  always  revealed  people  in 
desperate  need  of  hospital  attention. 

Today,  thanks  largely  to  Lalmba.  his  hospi- 
tal is  no  longer  a  dream.  Built  to  a  design 
drawn  without  charge  by  a  firm  of  Kansas 
City  architects,  the  hospital's  cost,  including 
the  value  of  donated  furnishings.  X-ray  and 
other  modern  equipment,  came  to  a  small 
fraction  of  what  It  would  have  cost  in  the 
United  States. 

The  medical  staff  Is  supplied  by  the  Ethi- 
opian government.  Dr.  Robert  A.  McLauchlin. 
an  Oklahoma  City  surgeon,  and  his  wife,  a 
registered  nurse,  paid  their  own  way  to  Ethi- 
opia early  last  year  to  advise  on  the  project. 
He  Is  now  on  leave  to  head  the  staff. 

THE  REW.'VRD  THAT   M.^^TTERS 

"Mr.  Hugh"  and  "Miss  Marty"  are  con- 
stantly devising  new  projects  "to  keep  the 
people  hot  on  self-help."  Slated  for  con- 
centrated attention  this  year  are  development 
of  a  large  experimental  farm  on  land  offered 
Lalmba  by  the  government,  expansion  of  the 
orphanage,  t.he  building  of  more  schools  and 
roads,  the  establishment  of  a  series  of  medi- 
cal outstatlons.  Also  receiving  prime  atten- 
tion Is  the  development  of  what  Hugh  calls 
an  "engineering  school,"  where  trades  can 
be  taucfht  and  artisans  trained  to  help  meet 
Ethiopia's  critical  shortage  of  skills. 

Working  without  salary,  subsisting  on  the 
barest  of  living  expenses,  where  do  Htigh  and 
Marty  get  their  reward?  Hugh  replies:  "I 
know  of  no  other  source  of  happiness  as  great 
as  the  smile  on  the  face  of  a  child  Just  re- 
covered from  malaria,  the  warmth  In  the 
eyes  of  an  orphan  who  realizes  he's  loved,  the 
eager  plunge  Into  his  studies  by  a  kid  who 
finds  he  can  learn,  the  first  sign  of  water  in 
a  well  you've  dug  in  an  always-thirsty  land, 
the  shy  "thank  you'  of  a  mother  whose  child 
you've  saved.  How  could  one  ask  for  more?" 


PROTECT  OUR  YOUTH  AGAINST 
DRUGS 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  31,  1970 

Mr.    FTILTON   of   Pennsylvania.   Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  deep  sorrow  that  I 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

place  in  the  Congressional  Record  the 
text  of  the  following  article  which 
solemnly  dramatizes  the  kind  of  personal 
tragedy  which  can  be  caused  by  the  work 
of  the  professional  drug  pusher  preying 
on  the  youth  of  our  country.  This  excel- 
lent article  appeared  in  the  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette  issue  of  Wednesday  July  29, 
1970: 

Father  of  Dead  Addict,  17,  Expresses 

Rancor,  Grief 

(By  Robert  Voelker) 

Joseph  FauUsl  looked  Into  the  coffin. 
In  bitterness  and  grief,  he  said: 

"I  wish  every  drug  pusher  was  forced  to 
walk  through  this  room  and  see  my  baby." 

In  the  coffin — no  longer  tormented  by 
heroin — was  FauUsl's  next-to-youngest  child, 
Thomas,  17,  who  was  the  president  of  this 
year's  graduating  class  at  South  Hills  High 
School. 

Homicide  detectives  said  young  Faulisi  put 
a  pistol  to  his  head  and  pulled  the  trigger 
early  Monday  in  the  family  home  at  2304 
Los  Angeles,  Ave.,  Beechvlew. 

But  the  family  says  the  trigger  really  was 
pulled  by  the  drug  pushers  along  Brookllne 
Boulevard  who  hooked  Faulisi  first  on  mari- 
juana, and  later  heroin. 

Seven  months  ago,  Faulisi  was  a  bright, 
fun-loving  and  popular  youth,  looking  for- 
ward to  college  and  a  career  as  an  accountant. 

"He  was  a  wonderful  boy,"  said  the  father. 
"I  had  all  kinds  of  hope  for  him." 

In  the  funeral  home  yesterday,  the  elder 
Faulisi — surrounded  by  his  other  children — 
traced  his  son's  plunge  into  the  hellish  world 
of  drugs  In  hopes  the  story  might  help  other 
parents. 

"It  might  do  some  good  for  someone  else 
if  they  check  on  their  children  earlier,"  he 
said.  "It  might  save  someone  from  losing  a 
son  like  I  have." 

It  all  started  last  January,  said  Faulisi, 
explaining.  "Some  wise  guy  gave  him  some- 
thing to  smoke,  and  It  Just  went  on  from 
there." 

Bv  late  March  or  early  April,  Faulisi  was 
on  heroin. 

The  dead  youth's  sister,  Mrs.  Joanna 
Alston,  2723  Philadelphia  Ave.,  Dormont, 
said: 

"His  eyes  would  get  soft  and  glassy-like. 
He  would  change  very  much,  like  Jekyll- 
Hyde.  Sometimes  he  would  keep  to  himself, 
and  would  be  very  miserable  If  anyone  said 
anything  to  him." 

In  April,  the  tn:th  came  out,  and  young 
Faulisi  spent  17  days  in  St  Francis  General 
Hospital  trying  to  shake  ai  the  craving  for 
heroin.  r 

He  came  out  of  the  hospital  and  apjjeared 
to  be  cured,  but  the  "cura"  didn't  last  long. 

The  elder  Faulisi  said  tke  youth  got  back 
on  heroin,  and  developed  al  habit  that  appar- 
ently cost  young  Faulisi  about  $75  a  day. 

Tlien.  last  weekend.  F|aullsi  apparently 
made  another  attempt  to  shake  it.  Mrs.  Alston 
said: 

"He  was  so  sick.  It  was  withdrawal  symp- 
toms. He  begged  us  to  help  him." 

The  father  said  he  told  the  youth  to  rest 
In  the  father's  bedroom — and  It  was  there 
where  young  Faulisi  ended  the  struggle  with 
a  pistol  shot. 

"I    WAS    TERRIFIED" 

"I  found  him,"  said  Faulisi.  "I  was  terri- 
fied." 

Up  to  the  very  end,  young  Faulisi  stead- 
fastly refused  to  tell  the  family  who  was 
supplyiiig  him  with  heroin. 
""He  was  so  afraid  to  tell  us  who  It  was," 
said  FauUsl.  "I  tried  a  million  times.  Even 
his  own  friends  were  trying  and  they  couldn't 
find  out." 

The  father  added,  "One  time  he  told  me, 
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'I'm  not  telling  you  because  it  would  en- 
danger your  lives.'  " 

The  dead  boy's  brother,  Joseph  Jr.,  was 
bitter  over  how  easy  it  is  for  young  people 
to  obtain  drugs  in  the  area,  and  what  he 
described  as  the  lack  of  law  enforcement. 

•'You  can  get  it  (heroin)  anywhere  on 
Brookline  Boulevard,"  he  said.  "You  can  ask 
anyone  for  it." 

MANY     PUSHERS,    HE    SAYS 

The  area  around  Moore  Park  is  infested 
with  drug  pushers,  he  said,  adding:  "That's 
the  biggest  dope  center  around  here.  The 
law  doesn't  do  anything  about  it." 

He  pointed  out  his  brother's  death  was 
the  fourth  drug-connected  death  in  a  week 
in  Pittsburgh,  and  said  angrily:  'Someone's 
got  to  do  something  about  it.  This  is  worse 
than  Vietnam." 

Mrs.  Alston,  equally  bitter,  said,  "It  started 
with  what  they  call  harmless  marijuana." 

A  funeral  mass  for  Thomas  was  offered  in 
St.  Catherines  of  Siena  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  1903  Broadway  Ave.,  Beechvlew, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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KOGO— A  GOOD  NEIGHBOR 


HON.  LIONEL  VAN  DEERLIN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  31,  1970 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Monday,  August  3,  the  KOGO  stations  in 
San  Diego  begin  a  notable  service  for 
Spanish-speaking  persons  both  in  the 
San  Diego  area  and  across  the  border 
in  Mexico. 

The  facilities  of  KOGO-FM  will  be 
used  to  provide  simultaneous  translation, 
into  Spanish,  of  the  regular  early  evening 
NBC  and  local  newscasts  from  the  KOGO 
television  outlet.  A  viewer  who  wants  to 
hear  the  televised  news  in  English  need 
only  turn  down  the  volume  of  his  tele- 
vision and  time  in  the  KOGO  station  on 
the  FM  radio  band. 

Clayton  Brace,  general  manager  of 
KOGO  stations  and  vice  president  of  the 
parent  Time-Life  Broadcast,  Inc.,  has 
assembled  a  team  of  bilingual  students 
to  make  the  actual  translations.  All  have 
received  special  training  for  this  unique 
assignment. 

As  a  former  newscaster,  I  am  particu- 
larly impressed  by  the  originality  of  this 
plan  to  make  top  caliber  news  program- 
ing fully  available  to  an  audience  that 
otherwise  might  be  excluded. 

The  pioneering  efforts  in  this  area  of 
KOGO  should  also  prove  a  model  for 
other  stations  located  near  the  border  or 
in  areas  with  large  numbers  of  residents 
who  are  most  comfortable  with  a  lan- 
guage other  than  English. 

A   news   release   describing   the   ne-R' 
KOGO  service  follows: 
KOGO-FM  To  BROADCAST  Evening  News  rj 
Spanish 

On  Monday,  August  3,  1970,  the  KOGO 
Stations  will  inaugurate  an  Innovation 
unique  in  American  broadcast  Journalism. 
Mindful  of  the  innumerable  and  close  asso- 
ciations which  exist  between  San  Diegoans 
and  our  friends  in  Baja,  California,  the  KOGO 
Stations  will  begin  a  Spanish  simulcast  ot 
KOGO-TV  early  news  on  KOGO-FM,  94  1  mc. 
Tills  pace-setting  concept  will  permit  view- 
ers a  choice  of  listening  to  the  5:30  KOGO- 


NEWS  and  the  6:30  NBC  Nightly  New^s  In 
either  English  or  Spanish. 

The  project  has  been  in  preparation  for 
sever&l  weeks  under  the  direction  of  Clayton 
Brace.  Vice-President  of  Time-Life  Broadcast 
and  General  Manager  of  the  KOGO  Stations. 
A  group  of  nearly  a  dozen  bi-llngual  young 
people  have  been  familiarizing  themselves 
not  only  with  the  concept  of  the  project,  but 
the  .special  nuances  of  translating  news 
language.  Most  of  the  KOGO  translators  are 
college  students  and  all  are  of  Mexican 
heritage. 

On  each  of  the  broadcast  nights,  Monday 
through  Friday,  at  least  two  translators  will 
be  on  duty.  At  5:30,  they  will  take  their 
places  in  a  special  broadcast  booth.  Wearing 
earphones  to  listen  to  the  English  while 
watching  a  television  monitor,  the  two  lin- 
guists will  alternate  in  live  translation  in 
Spanish,  whlcl:  will  be  broadca.st  on  KOGO- 
FM.  941-  Thus,  the  viewer  at  home  who 
chooses  to  hear  the  Spanish  audio  translation 
will  simply  turn  his  TV  set  to  Channel  10, 
turn  down  the  volume  and  place  an  TM.  radio 
receiver  nearby   tuned   to   KOGO-FM,   94.1. 

"This  isn't  the  first  time  KOGO  has  opted 
for  an  abrupt  departure  from  what  has  too 
often  become  routine."  Brace  said:  "We  have 
determined  to  provide  a  more  realistic  jervice 
for  the  nearly  half-a-million  Spanish-speak- 
ing people  In  our  broadcast  area.  It's  Just 
been  a  matter  of  developlns?  a  plan  which  is 
at  once  workable  and  worthwhile. 

"This  concept  is  so  simple,"  Brace  con- 
cluded, "that  we  wonder  why  we  didn't  think 
of  it  sooner." 

Translation  of  the  NBC  Nightly  News  Is 
the  result  of  an  agreement  between  the  net- 
work and  the  KOGO  Stations,  which  also  sets 
a  precedent  In  the  Industry. 


MARYLAND— THE  BIG  TREE  STATE 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  31,  1970 

Mr.  GUDE,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  little  known 
fact  has  come  to  my  attention  which  I 
think  should  be  of  considerable  interest 
to  my  colleagues  in  the  House.  Although 
my  home  State  of  Mai-j'land  ranks  rather 
insignificantly  in  physical  size  when 
compared  to  some  of  the  giants  of  our 
Nation,  her  contribution  to  the  history, 
herittge,  and  scenic  beauty  of  the  United 
States  is  a  matter  of  record.  Her  sweep 
fro'ii  the  ocean  to  the  mountains,  coupled 
with  her  amalsamation  of  a  variety  of 
cultures,  traditions,  and  natural  beauty 
have  eained  her  the  title  of  "America  in 
Miniature."  Tho.'.e  who  visit  Maryland 
are  met  with  a  gracious  v.-elcome,  devoid 
of  bravado  which  is  so  unnecessai-y  when 
one  modestly  knows  he  has  the  best. 

A  new  feather  has  been  added  to 
Marj'land's  bonnet.  We  are  also  the  "Big 
Tree  State."  Of  the  160  recognized  spe- 
cies of  trees  for  which  records  are  kept, 
53  national  champions  are  within  the 
borders  of  Maryland.  This  is  not  only 
of  interest  to  botanists,  arborists.  and 
foresters,  but  is  a  further  commentary 
on  the  diversification  of  interest,  for 
those  who  live  in  and  \1sit  our  State. 

Because  of  Maryland's  unique  position 
midway  between  north  and  south  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  flora  combines  many 
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species  of  northern  climes  with  those 
from  the  southern  regions. 

I  am  indeed  proud  that  eight  of  these 
champions  a'-e  in  my  congressional  dis- 
ti'ict,  and  equally  proud  that  our  entire 
State  can  claim  a  third  of  all  the 
champions. 

I  call  your  attention  to  a  recent  state- 
ment from  Maryland's  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  which  I'ully  documents 
our  claim  to  the  title  of  "Big  Tree  State": 

Annapolis,  Md.— Maryland  has  earned  a 
new  nickname,  the  "Big  Tree  State,"  having 
within  its  borders  53  national  champion  trees 
among  the  nearly  160  species  for  which  rec- 
ords are  kept  by  the  State  Department  of 
Forests  and  Park,?. 

The  Department  is  now  up-dating  Its  rec- 
ords on  these  big  trees  and  requests  the 
public  to  report  outstanding  specimens  that 
might  be  included  In  its  new  compilation  of 
giants. 

While  re-measurement  and  re-calculation 
of  these  records  is  a  continuing  program,  an 
immediate  project  in  which  public  coopera- 
tion is  solicited  involves  re-writing  of  a  1956 
publication  entitled  "Big  Tree  Champions  of 
Maryland,"  written  by  the  late  FYed  W.  Bes- 
ley,  the  Department's  first  State  Forester, 
who  served  from  1906  to  1942. 

Over  the  years  since  publication  of  the  list 
of  champs,  more  than  have  have  been  re- 
measured  to  reflect  los.^cs  of  old  trees  and 
new  growt'n  of  younger  specimens.  At  least 
a  twenty  percent  change  in  the  list  is  antici- 
pated. The  American  Chestnut,  not  classified 
in  the  14-yeir-old  publication  will  be  In- 
cluded in  the  revision. 

Amoug  the  list  of  formerly  recognized 
champions,  16  were  at  that  time  over  100 
feet  high,  the  tallest  tree  in  the  State  being 
an  Eastern  Hemlock  in  Gorman.  Garrett 
County,  towering  127  feet.  Among  the  na- 
tional champion  list  Maryland's  highest  tree 
was  a  120-foot  Southern  Red  Oak  In  Cum- 
berstone,  Anne  Anuidel  County.  Not  far  be- 
hind was  a  118-foot  Willow  Oak  In  Queens- 
town,  Queen  Anne's  County,  on  the  Eastern 
Shore. 

Leading  the  list  of  political  subdivisions 
in  number  of  national  champions  were  Anne 
Arundel  County  and  Garrett  County,  each 
writh  seven.  Anne  Arundel  had  the  biggest 
.American  Beech.  Red  Birch.  Buckeye.  Red 
Cedar.  Southern  Red  Oak,  Tulip  Tree  and 
Black  Walnut.  Garrett  had  the  largest  Amer- 
ican Mountain  Ash,  Wild  Crabapple,  Sugar 
Maple,  Wild  Plum,  Staghorn  Sumac,  Yellow 
Tliorn  and  White  Thorn  anyv\-here  In  the 
cotmtry. 

Not  far  behind  the  two  leaders  was  Talbot 
County  with  its  six  national  champions  be- 
ing the  Shaabark  Hickory.  Black  Maple, 
Black  Mulberry.  Basket  Oak.  White  Poplar, 
and  of  course  the  grand-daddy  of  all  White 
Oaks,  the  State  Tree  at  Wye  Oak  State  Park. 

Montgomery  County's  five  entries  In  the 
national  list  of  champions  included  a  Balsam 
f.r.  Black  Gum,  a  Fruited  Hickory,  a  Redbud 
Plum,  and  a  WashlnL'ton  Thorn. 

Queen  Anne's  County  also  had  five,  Its 
champs  being  the  Common  Catalpa.  Ameri- 
can Linden,  Honey  Locust,  Willow  Oak  and 
Osage  Orange. 

Prince  George's  County  had  within  Its 
botuidaries  as  of  1956  four  of  the  national 
champions,  the  Little  Leaf  Linden,  the  Over- 
cup  Oak.  the  Pitch  Pine  and  the  Pond  Pine. 

Harford  County  also  had  four  in  the  na- 
tional championship  category,  a  Scarlet  Oak, 
a  Turkey  Oak,  a  T.ible  Mountain  Pine,  and 
a  Bigtooth  A.>pen  Poplar. 

Howard  County  had  three.  White  Birch, 
Hardy  Citalpa  and  Blackjack  Oak  topping 
the  national  list  in  those  species. 

Somerset  County's  three  national  champs 
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were   a   Common  Hackberry,  a  Blue  Beech 
Hornbeam,  and  a  Flowering  Dogwood. 

Baltimore  City  had  two  with  a  Largeleaf 
Magnolia  and  a  Caroline  Silverbell.  The 
northeasternmost  sub-divlslon,  Cecil  County, 
claimed  the  champion  White  Mulberry  and 
Chestnut  Oak.  Kent  County  with  Its  Wild 
Black  Cherry,  Charles  County  with  the  lead- 
ing Virginia  Pine,  Carroll  County's  NaUve 
Sycamore,  Worcester  County's  White  Walnut, 
and  Baltimore  County's  Yellowwood  Varnish 
tree  completed  the  1956  list  of  national 
champion  trees. 


IMPORT  QUOTA  THEORY  IS 
EXACTLY  THAT 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  July  31.  1970 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  I  include  an  arti- 
cle written  by  O.  R.  Strackbein,  which 
appeared  recently  in  the  Washington 
Post.  As  is  v>en  known,  Mr.  Strackbein  is 
one  of  the  Nation's  most  knowledgable 
authorities  on  matters  related  to  inter- 
national trade. 

In  this  article  he  deals  with  the  sub- 
ject of  import  quotas  For  those  who  are 
really  interested,  this  discussion  can  be 
very  educational.  It  should  go  far  toward 
settling  .some  questions  that  have  both- 
ered a  good  many  people.  It  should  be 
read  by  all. 

The  article  follows: 

Import  Theory  Quota  Is  Exactly  That 
(By  O.  R.  Strackbein) 

Now  that  Import  quotas  are  receiving 
serious  consideration  by  Congress  a  veritable 
chorus  of  caveats,  warning  against  higher 
consumer  prices  fills  the  air. 

The  caution  is,  indeed,  supported  by  clas- 
sical economic  theory  which  generally  leaves 
Itself  a  convenient  escape  hatch  by  way  of  a 
hedge.  This  is  under  the  much-used  phrase 
"other  things  remaining  equal."  In  other 
wi^rds.  import  quotas  will  raise  prices  If  other 
things  do  not  ui>set  the  etjuation. 

The  trouble  with  the  theory  is  that  "other 
things"  seldom  remain  the  same.  So,  the 
economist  is  home  safe 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  test  a  theory  is  to 
have  recourse  to  pertinent  facts  in  the  prem- 
ises. We  may  do  this  quite  handily  In  this 
instance  because  the  United  States  has  only 
a  handful  of  import  quotas.  They  are  con- 
fined with  minor  exceptions  to  sugar,  wheat, 
wheat  flour,  raw  cotton,  dairy  products,  pe- 
troleum,  cotton  textiles. 

If  we  trace  the  price  trends  of  these  prod- 
ucts the  simple  pragmatic  truth  will  reveal 
itself. 

Sugar  quotas,  figured  to  a  decimal  point, 
have  been  in  effect  antedating  World  War  II. 
The  retail  price  of  sugar  in  1955  was  10.4 
cents  per  pound.  By  1968  it  had  risen  to  12';, 
cents  and  reached  13  4  cents  in  April,  1970. 
This  was  an  increase  of  28.8  per  cent  over  a 
period  of  15  years.  Consumer  pnces  In  gen- 
eral have  risen  34  6  per  cent  since  the  1957- 
59  period,  a  somewhat  later  period  than  1955, 
but  Is  the  current  base  used  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Food  prices  In  general  rose  32.4  per 
cent.  In  other  words,  the  price  of  sugar 
lagged  behind  the  general  parade. 

In  ihe  case  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour  both 
have  been  tinder  a  very  strict  import  quota 
since    1941.   The    bushel   price   of   wheat   In 
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1950  was  $2.22.  In  May,  1970,  after  a  long 
period  o'  decline.  It  was  $1.53,  or  down  a 
Uitle  over  30  per  cent  In  price.  Wheat  flour, 
also  under  a  strlcL  Import  quota,  had  a  price 
of  $5.49  per  hundred  weight  in  1950.  followed 
by  general  stability,  ending  in  January  1970, 
at  $5.51,  an  increase  of  2  cents  In  20  years 

The  price  of  raw  cotton  has  also  declined 
despite  a  stringent  Import  quota  that  limits 
Imports  to  about  5  per  cent  of  domestic  pro- 
duction. Prom  a  level  of  about  38 V2  cents  a 
pound  in  1955  the  price  decline  quite  sharply 
in  recent  years  reaching  21.4  cents  In  April, 
1970. 

Here  are  four  agricultural  products  that 
have  been  "protected"  by  Import  quotas  for 
years.  The  price  Increased  In  two  In.stances. 
but  in  only  one  was  the  Increase  even  near 
the  general  price  rise.  In  the  two  other  in- 
stances there  was  a  sizable  decline  In  price, 
thus  going  against  the  general  upward  trend. 

In  the  case  of  petroleiim,  of  which  we  hear 
and  read  con?^an-ily,  the  price  '.nc-ease  re- 
mained far  below  the  general  level  despite 
the  impor:  quota.  On  a  base  of  100  using 
1957-59  as  the  starting  point,  the  price  of 
refined  petroleum  products  had  risen  to  only 
104.2  in  May,  1970,  compared  with  a  level  of 
116.8  for  all  commodities.  Coal,  a  competing 
fuel  on  which  there  Is  no  import  quota, 
meantime  rose  to  146.9  in  the  same  period. 

As  for  cotton  textiles  about  which  much 
has  also  been  heard  recently,  only  a  very 
modest  advance  in  wholesale  price  has  been 
registered.  On  the  1957-59  base  as  100,  the 
May.  1970  price  was  only  105.8,  or  again  far 
below  the  general  price  advance  to  116. 
Cotton  textiles  have  been  under  an  import 
limitation  for  about  ten  years.  The  price  on 
woolen  textiles,  which  are  under  no  Import 
limitation,  rose  to  only  103.8  during  the  same 
period,  thus  leaving  little  to  choose  between 
their  price  level  and  that  on  cotton  textiles 
which  were  under  limitation. 

Dairy  products  (milk,  butter,  cheese)  have 
also  been  under  an  import  quota  for  a  num- 
ber f>f  vears.  By  May.  1970  the  price  stood 
at  135  4.  where  100  represents  the  1957-59 
period. 

This  Increase  was  greater  than  in  the 
wholesale  price  of  "farm  products,  foods  and 
feeds,  '  a*  a  whole,  which,  of  course.  Includes 
wheat  and  cotton  which  pulled  down  hard 
on  the  average. 

Nevertheless  the  wholesale  price  of  dairy 
products  did  not  keep  pace  with  that  of  pork 
Ihogsi  which  rose  62  per  cent  since  1964. 
compared  with  35.4  per  cent.  Yet  pork  im- 
ports were  not  restricted.  If  unlimited  im- 
ports operate  to  keep  prices  down,  why  the 
greater  rise  in  pork  and  coal  prices  than 
in  petroleum,  dairy  products,  wheat,  sugar. 
etc.,  which  were  under  Import  control? 

Footwear  imports  zoomed  greatly  In  re- 
cent years  as  all  our  ladles  know.  Imports 
are  now  supplying  nearly  a  third  of  our 
market.  There  is  no  import  quota.  Yet  what 
happened  to  footwear  prices?  They  went  well 
above  the  level  fur  ail  apparel  and  distinctly 
above  the  ri.se  in  dairy  prices. 

What,  liuppens  then  to  the  economic 
theory.'  The  answer:  "other  things"  did  not 
remain  the  same.  Nevertheless  the  theory 
thrives  and  proliferates  Ln  the  face  of  over- 
whelming contrary  testimony. 


POLLUTION  OR  CONSERVATION 
THERE  IS  NO  CHOICE 


HON.  LAURENCE  J.  BURTON 

OF    UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  31,  1970 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  the  widespread  interest  in  the  en- 
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vironmental  problems  we  are  faced  with, 
I  was  interested  to  read  an  article  in  the 
July  edition  ol  the  American  Beef  Pro- 
ducer. The  American  Beef  Producer  real- 
izes there  are  no  easy  solutions  to  the 
pollution  problem.  Scores  of  experts  are 
tackling  it,  but  many  of  their  proposals 
have  drawbacks  of  their  own.  Nonethe- 
less, a  number  of  partial  solutions  have 
been  set  forth.  Tlie  Producer  offers  some 
of  them  as  food  for  thought.  The  article 
follows : 

PoLLimoN     OR     Conservation:     There     Is 
No  Choice 

Ecology  is  In.  Conservation  is  no  longer  the 
execlusive  province  of  the  conservationists. 
Everyone  Is  getting  into  the  act.  And  this  Is 
good.  Modern  man  has  made  technology  his 
god  and  nature  his  servant  when  a  reverse 
approach  might  have  served  him  better.  Cat- 
tlemen and  farmers  who  have  long  realized 
nature  is  not  all-forgiving  tend  to  view  the 
new  concern  with  a  sense  of  Irony.  They  know 
what  has  been  depleted  must  be  replenished 
if  crops  are  to  grow;  money  and  machines 
are  not  the  solution  to  all  problems. 

With  a  much  deeper  sense  of  irony  the  cat- 
tleman hears  the  voices  of  criticism  leveled 
against  him.  When  one  views  the  suburbs 
and  the  cities  v.'ith  their  autos  and  smoke- 
stacks creeping  toward  his  fences,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  accept  guilt.  The  cattleman  has  long 
been  a  conserver  of  land,  both  private  and 
public.  He  has  improved  the  ranges,  dredged 
streams,  grassed  waterways  and  fertilized 
otherwise  useless  acres. 

Mr.  Ned  D.  Bayley,  Jr..  director  of  science 
and  education,  USDA,  has  said,  "Ranchmen 
and  farmers  know  more  about  and  are  more 
aware  of  the  needs  of  a  well-balanced  en- 
vironment and  its  benefits  to  the  health  and 
welfare  of  animals  and  living  things  than 
anyone  else.  They  work  with  land  and  water 
and  they  manage  these  resources  as  well  as 
they  can." 

But  with  the  increases  in  papulation  and 
the  need  to  feed  more  and  more  people,  new 
industries  liave  sprung  up  and  new  problems 
have  accompanied  them. 

One  good  example  is  the  cattle  feeding  in- 
dustry. Confinement  feeding  began  as  a 
small,  on-the-farm  venture.  Peed  pens  were 
built  to  provide  adequate  drainage;  the  na- 
tural design  sloped  toward  ditches  and 
streams.  Runoff  was  considered  "background 
pollution,"  part  of  nature  and  not  to  be  of 
concern.  At  the  time,  farms  and  ranches  were 
isolated,  and  unless  such  pollution  affected 
one's  own  water  supply  or  that  of  his  neigh- 
bor, there  was  little  cause  for  concern. 

Today,  things  have  changed.  Men  no  longer 
live  in  Isolation.  Feeding  Is  big  business — 
growing  every  day — and  feedlots  concentrate 
where  grain  supplies  are  ample.  Streams 
flow  Into  towns  and  cities  and  both  surface 
and  ground  water  are  an  important  source 
of  urban  water  supplies. 

Every  time  there  '.s  a  moderate  or  heavy 
rainfall,  water  crosses  manure  in  feedlots, 
picking  up  contaminants  as  It  goes.  The 
longer  water  is  exposed  to  the  manure,  the 
greater  the  level  of  contamination. 

The  problem  Is  not  a  new  one,  but  In- 
creased urbanization  and  lncrea.sed  numbers 
of  cattle  on  feed  have  brought  about  a 
heightened  degree  of  awareness  within  and 
outside  the  cattle  industry.  Unlike  several 
industries  charged  with  polluting  the  envi- 
ronment, cattlemen  have  been  quick  to  real- 
ize the  need  for  change  and  to  ask  for  ways 
to  improve. 

In  several  states,  cattlemen  have  served  on 
boards  and  comml.sslons  devising  animal 
waste  control  regulations.  ANCA's  President 
W.  D.  Parr  has  been  appointed  to  President 
Nixon's    Water   Pollution    Control    Advisory 
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Board.  Immediate  Past  President  Bill  House 
served  on  the  pilot  (Steering)  Task  Group 
of  the  Missouri  Basin  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Administration.  The  Cali- 
fornia Cattle  Feeders  Association  recently  al- 
located  $25,000  for  a  study  of  feedlot  dust, 
odor,  and  the  disposition  of  cattle  manure. 
Numerous  individual  feeders  have  volimtari- 
ly  sunk  large  amounts  of  time  and  money 
Into  setting  up  waste  control  systems. 

Because  the  problem  of  feedlot  runoff  is 
newly  recognized  and  defined,  few  concrete 
programs  have  been  set  forth.  Much  re- 
search is  yet  to  be  done.  But  the  problem 
has  t>een  recognized  and  voluntary  action  can 
be  undertaken  now. 

The  flrst  Is  to  reduce  the  amount  of  water 
crossing  the  feedlot.  This  can  be  done  by 
digging  trenches  or  drains  above  and  aroimd 
pens  to  divert  the  flow  of  rainwater.  This 
water  can  be  returned  directly  to  streams  or 
canals.  Pens  should  also  be  drained  well  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  time  rain  water  covers 
the  manure. 

Secondly,  the  link  between  feedlot  and 
stream  must  be  broken.  Water  Inevitably 
crossing  the  pens  must  be  diverted. 

One  solution  is  a  sealed  pond  into  which 
runoff  water  flows.  Such  detention  ponds 
may  be  self-sealing  If  soil  conditions  are 
right.  Otherwise  they  may  be  sealed  with 
plastic,  bentonlte,  clay,  or  concrete.  Banks 
or  dams  should  be  built  up  around  ponds  to 
prevent  overflow  during  especially  heavy 
runoff. 

Once  runoff  Is  contained.  It  must  be  dis- 
posed of.  Pumping  the  liquid  onto  crops  Is 
the  simplest  and  probably  best  method  of 
disposal;  but  the  combination  of  heavy  run- 
off and  wet  fields  from  a  long  or  hard  rain- 
fall creates  problems.  Runoff  water  should 
not  be  held  In  detention  ponds  for  more 
than  nine  days.  After  that  period,  it  will 
turn  black,  septic,  and  odorous. 

A  second  solution  Is  an  aerobic  lagoon. 
These  operate  on  the  same  principal  as  a 
septic  tank  and  must  be  under  five  feet  in 
depth  for  air  and  sunlight  to  have  bene- 
ficial effects  on  the  runoff.  However,  the  need 
for  a  shallow  structure  often  makes  the 
necessary  land  area  prohibitive. 

To  Improve  the  quality  of  runoff  water  to 
the  extent  that  It  may  be  returned  to 
streams  requires  a  multiphase  approach 
similar  to  that  vised  by  municipal  sewage 
treatment  facilities.  Thus,  at  this  time,  cost 
Is  an  obstruction. 

The  South  Dakota  State  University  Ag- 
ricultural Experiment  Station  suggests  ter- 
races constructed  to  receive  feedlot  runoff 
as  a  possibility  on  near-level  ground.  A 
similar  alternative  Is  shallow  dikes,  pitting, 
or  trenches  to  catch  runoff  and  hold  It  until 
it  can  seep   Into  the  ground. 

SDSU  researchers  report  consolidation  of 
animals  In  pens  may  help,  reducing  the 
runoff  area  per  animal. 

Frequent  removal  of  manure  from  pens 
is  not  only  Impractical,  It  is  ineffective  un- 
less carried  out  more  often  than  once  every 
two  weeks. 

Construction  of  covers  or  complete  en- 
closures of  pens  is  Initially  expensive  but 
raav  be  practical  In  the  long  run  for  small 
feedlots  In  areas  of  high  rainfall.  Properly 
built,  and  with  proper  diversion  of  water 
from  above,  virtually  no  water  should  cross 
manure-laden  areas. 

Cattlemen  face  many  problems,  but  they 
do  not  face  them  alone.  State  regulation  pro- 
grams often  combine  assistance  with  restric- 
tions. In  Kansas,  the  Department  of  Public 
Health  provides  advisory  consultation  by 
staff  engineers  who  work  with  feedlot  opera- 
tors relative  to  the  extent  of  control  neces- 
sary, the  development  of  a  pollution  con- 
trol plan,   and  design  of  control  facilities. 
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Control  requirements  are  varied  to  meet 
tlie  needs  of  the  operation  under  considera- 
tion. 

The  Federal  Water  Quality  Administration 
(FWQA)  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
Is  sponsoring  a  research  and  development 
project  by  the  Midwest  Research  Institute 
in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  on  the  possibilities  of 
burning  animal  wa.ste.  FWQA  is  working  with 
a  Kansas  feedlot  on  animal  waste  disposal 
on  land  and  working  Jointly  with  the  Agricul- 
tural Research  Service  (ARS)  centers  In 
Fort  Collins.  Colo.,  and  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

The  USDA  has  become  deeply  Involved  In 
finding  answers  to  feedlot  waste  disposal 
problems.  In  addition  to  ARS,  research  Is  he- 
me conducted  by  the  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Stations  and  the  land  grant  extension 
agencies. 

The  Great  Plains  Conservation  Program 
(now  underway  and  funded  through  1981) 
provides  for  costsharlng  on  disposal  of  ani- 
mal wastes  in  10  mldwestern  states.  Indi- 
vidual ranchers  and  feedlot  operators  may 
contact  county  or  state  ofHces  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Stabilization  and  Conservation  Serv- 
ice for  Information  and  for  plans  for  livestock 
.sewage  lagoons.  Ii.  addition,  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service  (SCS)  In  each  state  has  drawn 
up  specifications  for  disposal  lagoons  tailored 
to  meet  Federal  and  state  regulations. 

USDA's  Ned  Bayley  says  animal  w'aste  con- 
trol is  gaining  new  recognition  with  the 
concentration  of  livestock  in  small  areas  and 
the  spread  of  residential  communities  Into 
formerly  rural  areas.  "We  don't  know  how 
to  solve  it  yet,"  he  admits,  "we  need  more 
research." 

Odor  Is  another  problem  feedlot  opera- 
tors face,  a  problem  heightened  by  urban 
encroachment.  Dr.  Hansen  of  Port  Collins 
points  out  hlRh  humidity  Increases  odor, 
thus  adding  to  the  need  for  adequate  drain- 
age. He  suggests  windrowlng  the  manure  as 
a  possible  solution.  This  exposes  It  to  the 
drying  effects  of  air  and  sunlight. 

A  Phoenix.  Ariz.,  firm  has  developed  a  bio- 
chemical spray  which  hastens  bacterial 
breakdown  of  odor-causing  animal  wastes. 
In  test  programs  it  is  proving  at  least  par- 
tially efTectire. 

An  Ohio  firm,  on  the  other  hand,  has  de- 
veloped an  organic  waste  conversion  system 
which  processes  up  to  2.000  pounds  of  wet 
manure  an  hour,  converting  it  to  a  dry  (8-10 
percent  moisture)  organic  matter  with  good 
fertilizer  value. 

Hansen  points  out  some  feeds  have  a 
stronger  odor  than  others.  In  addition,  cer- 
tain bedding  materials,  such  as  wood  chips, 
seem  to  control  odors  more  effectively  than 
Btraw  or  dirt. 

In  spite  of  the  priority  accorded  waste 
manaeements.  It  is  not  the  greatest  problem, 
but  the  newest.  According  to  Bayley,  "sedi- 
ment and  siltatlon  Is  still  our  biggest  pol- 
luter of  water.  Urban  and  suburban  constrtic- 
tion.  natural  stream  erosion,  and  highway 
construction  all  expose  valuable  top  soil 
which  runs  off  Into  our  streams  and  rivers." 
The  rancher  has  long  recognized  the  soil 
w  his  ally.  As  long  as  we  continue  to  graze 
cattle  on  the  Great  Plains,  or  In  any  area 
of  the  country  where  the  wild  grasses  grow, 
we  must  live  In  harmony  with  the  range. 
Bayley  calls  "conservation  ranching"  the 
stockman's  number  one  Job. 

The  USDA,  through  Soil  Conservation  Dis- 
tricts (SCD) ,  works  with  ranchers  to  develop 
ground  cover  for  range  lands.  For  example, 
since  the  mid  1950's,  one  and  one-half  mil- 
lion acres  of  land  have  been  converted  from 
crops  to  rangeland  when  the  soil  was  best 
suited  to  natural  grasses.  An  additional  1,- 
■750.000  acres  of  rangeland  have  been  re- 
seeded. 
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The  SCD  advises  ranchers  on  building  trails 
to  work  with  the  natural  contours  and  grad- 
ing of  the  land.  For  those  stockmen  seeking 
help  for  range  management  and  soil  conser- 
vation programs,  Bayley  suggests  any  one 
of  a  number  of  booklets.  Available  are;  "How 
to  Control  a  Gully,"  Farmers'  Bulletin  num- 
ber 2171;  "Grass,"  the  Rancher's  Crop,"  SCS 
leaflet  number  346:  and  "What  Is  a  Ranch 
Conservation  Plan?"  SCS,  PA-637.  Bayley 
suggests  cattlemen  write  their  local  SCS  office 
or  extension  agent  for  these  and  similar  pub- 
lications. 

Good  range  managenient,  according  to  Dr. 
C.  Wayne  Cook,  head  of  the  Department  of 
Range  Science  at  Colorado  State  University, 
is  simply  good  business.  The  best  way  to  de- 
termine carrying  capacity,  he  says,  is  simply 
to  maintain  high  vigor  of  grasses.  If  vigor  Is 
good,  the  range  is  not  being  overgrazed.  If 
plants  deteriorate.  It  Is.  "And,"  says  Dr.  Cook, 
if  a  man  can't  tell  healthy  range  growth  as 
well  as  he  can  tell  a  healthy  steer,  he'll  never 
be  a  successful  rancher." 

Allowing  deterioration  of  the  range  can 
have  serious  consequences.  Heavy  grazing  in 
the  days  of  settlement  in  Idaho  catised  drastic 
decline  in  the  herbaclous  species.  The  woody 
species,  eispecially  big  sagebrush,  increased  in 
amount. 

A  severely  deteriorated  range,  according  to 
Dr.  Cook,  may  take  from  20  to  100  years  to 
build  back.  If  the  range  has  deteriorated  to 
very  few  parent  plants,  chaining,  railing, 
burning  or  herbicides  may  be  used  to  rid  the 
area  of  undesirable  plant  species,  giving  par- 
ent plants  an  opportunity  to  grow. 

Dr.  Cook  Is  a  strong  defender  of  the  Judi- 
cious use  of  herbicide." — including  2,4,5-T 
pnd  2.4-D.  "I  tliink  they  are  safe  if  used  with 
any  discretion  at  all,"  he  says.  "I  feel  the 
research  questioning  the  safety  of  2,4.5-T  was 
a  false  alarm.  The  materiaLs  were  contami- 
nated and  the  findings  were  erroneous. 

"It's  foolish  for  people  to  become  emo- 
Monal."  he  says.  "Our  own  bodies  and  the 
plants  themselves  produce  the  same  toxins 
all  the  time.  You  could  kill  your  own  children 
with  overdoses  of  spinach  or  rhubarb." 

He  is  not  so  positive  about  the  uses  of 
pesticides,  however.  "We  don't  know  what 
decomposers  In  the  soil  are  affected  by  pesti- 
cides. Organisms  are  affected  only  slightly 
by  T,4,5-T  and  2,4-D." 

Dr.  Ccx)k  concedes  that  infestations  of  pests 
such  as  range  caterpillars  are  Indeed  "local 
catastrophes."  but.  he  said.  'In  my  thinking, 
we  don't  know  the  range  Insects'  Impact  or 
role  m  the  ecosystem.  What  we  know  Is  these 
onslaughts  ccmae  up  and  then  recede  through 
overcrowding,  disease,  and  the  insect's  own 
social  conditions.  We  must  learn  to  live  with 
them."  He  added.  "We're  not  going  to  be 
able  to  get  rid  of  all  insects  and  weeds." 

Wayne  J.  Colberg,  North  Dakots  State  Uni- 
versity entomologist  and  pesticide  coordi- 
nator," takes  a  different  view.  'Pesticides,"  he 
says,  "can  be  among  the  safest  of  our  chem- 
ical tools  for  both  agricultural  and  home 
use." 

Colberg  believes  only  by  constant  vigilance 
and  the  careful  use  of  modem  pesticides  can 
we  preserve  the  beauties  of  nature  and  eco- 
nomically produce  food  of  the  quantity  and 
quality  we  have  learned  to  expect.  "The  trc- 
mendotis  advances  In  medicine  aided  by 
wonder  drugs  are  paralleled  in  pest  control 
by  the  newer  chemicals." 

Nonetheless,  Colberg  cautions,  all  pesti- 
cides are  hazardous  when  used  Improperly 
or  stored  or  disposed  of  in  a  careless  man- 
ner. But,  he  concluded,  dangers  are  poten- 
tial— not  Inevitable.  When  pesticides  are 
properly  used,  they  are  an  asset  rather  than 
a  liablUty. 

The  American  National  has  long  advocated 
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proper  use  of  agricultural  chemicals,  and 
cautioned  against  careless  handling. 

Burning  in  place  of  herbicides  is  another 
useful  brush  control  method  when  sensibly 
used,  according  to  Dr  Cook.  •'We're  going  to 
have  to  feed  the  population,"  he  pomts  out. 

Dr.  Cook  suggests  plowing  and  reseedlng 
rangeland  only  when  the  soil  Is  of  such  rich 
potential  and  the  growth  so  p>oor  that  a 
rancher  can't  afford  to  wait  for  natural  re- 
growth.  Willi  good  potential,  seeding  of 
natural  or  Introduced  species  can  Increase 
yield  up  to  20  fold. 

He  suggested  rest  and  referred  grazing  sys- 
tems as  the  best  methods  for  increasing  vigor 
of  natural  grasses  and  for  Improving  ground 
cover.  "If  pastures  are  in  severe  condition, 
I  would  suggest  not  grazing  at  all  for  a  year 
and  then  resting  the  range  for  a  season  at  a 
time.  The  most  important  thing  to  remember 
IS  when  vigor  goes  cown.  the  range  will  give 
way  to  Invading,  unpalatable  species  " 

There  are  approximately  230  million  acres 
of  private  and  170  million  acres  of  public 
rangeland  in  the  17  Great  Plains  and  Moun- 
tain States,  Dr.  Cook  estimates  On  tliree- 
lourths  of  these  acres,  he  figures,  cattle  are 
grazed.  "With  sucli  vast  amounts  of  the  na- 
tion's land  entrusted  to  our  use,  no  cattle- 
man can  do  less  than  give  the  range  his  most 
careful  stewardship." 

As  increasing  demands  are  made  for  beef, 
the  wise  use  of  rangeland  and  efficient  means 
for  disposal  of  wastes  will  be  of  even  greater 
priority.  Are  there  wholly  satisfactory  solu- 
tions? Hopefully  yes,  but  perhaps  not.  None- 
theless, there  will  be  no  turning  back.  For 
we  have  realized  pollution  control  and  con- 
servation ranching  must  go  hand  In  band. 


JOHN  C.  KUNKEL 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  27,  1970 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
witnessed  th;.s  week  the  passing  of  our 
former  colleague  from  the  16th  Congres- 
sional District  of  Pennsylvania.  John  C. 
Kunkel.  It  was  a  loss  that  all  of  us  must 
note  with  sadness,  because  this  was  not 
only  the  death  of  a  friend,  but  the  pass- 
ing of  a  man  who  seemed  to  be  part  of  the 
living  heritage  of  the  highest  meaning 
of  service  in  America. 

In  a  line  tracing  back  to  Jonathan 
Dickinson  Sergeant,  who  .served  in  the 
Continental  Congres.";.  his  ancestors  had 
.served  the  America  they  loved,  many  of 
them  sitting  in  this  very  Congress  in 
which  we  serve  today.  From  the  day  when 
he  was  first  elected  to  the  76th  Congress, 
he  gave  his  constituents  the  devot€d  and 
intelligent  service  which  is  the  true  mark 
of  the  public  servant,  and  in  serving 
his  constituents  he  served  the  entire 
Nation. 

He  was  my  friend.  From  my  earliest 
days  in  Congress,  he  was  one  man  to 
whom  I  could  turn  for  wisdom,  and  he 
was  generous  in  giving  me  his  time.  I  had 
hoped  that  in  his  retirement  he  would 
have  many,  many  years  with  hLs  beloved 
wife,  Kitty.  I  mourn  his  passing  with  the 
deepest  regret.  We  have  lost  a  distin- 
guished public  servant,  a  splendid  pa- 
triot, a  fine  friend. 
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ASSISTANCE  FOR  FEDERALLY  CON- 
NECTED HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN 


HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  31.  1970 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill,  which  is  cosponsored 
by  a  number  of  my  colleasues  on  both 
sides  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  which  would  amend  Public  Law 
874 — aid  to  federally  impacted  schorl 
district.s — to  recognize  the  high  costs  fif 
special  programs  for  handicapped  chil- 
dren. 

The  bill  proposes  a  very  simple  and 
straig:htfcrward  amendment  to  impact 
aid.  Any  federall.'-  connected  child  who  is 
counted  under  the  lav.  and  who  is  a 
handicapped  child  or  a  child  with  a  spe- 
cific learning  disability — both  as  defined 
in  Public  Law  91-230 — for  whom  the 
scliool  district  is  providinsz  a  program 
designed  to  meet  his  special  educational 
needs,  would  be  counted  as  two  children 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
amount  of  the  payment  to  tlie  school  dis- 
trict. In  short,  handicapped  children  in 
special  programs  for  such  children 
would  entitle  the  school  district  to  a 
double  payment.  This  would  recognize 
that  the  costs  of  such  special  education 
programs  exceed  those  of  regular  pro- 
grams, and  that  on  the  average  the  spe- 
cial programs  cost  about  twice  as  much. 
For  some  types  of  handicap,  of  course, 
the  costs  are  far  higher,  but  it  is  not 
administratively  feasible  to  compute  the 
precise  additional  costs  in  thousands  of 
separate  programs,  .so  this  simple  ad- 
ministrative device  of  double  counting 
provides  a  degree  of  equity  which  on  a 
national  basis  would  come  out  about 
right. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  a  number  of 
reasons  why  my  colleagues  and  I  have 
introduced. this  bill,  First,  it  came  to  our 
attention  that  military  personnel  v.ith 
handicapped  children  often  request  as- 
signment to  bases  where  the  local  school 
districts  have  special  programs  for  their 
children.  This  is  understandable,  and  we 
feel  that  the  military  services  follow  a 
proper  humanitarian  policy  in  granting 
such  requests  when  they  can  do  so  con- 
sistent with  military  needs.  However,  this 
does  throw  an  additional  burden  upon 
such  school  districts  for  which  they  are 
not  compensated  under  the  existing  im- 
pact aid  legislation. 

Even  v.here  this  situation  does  not 
exist,  we  feel  that  the  impact  aid  legisla- 
tion, which  supposedly  relates  payments 
tx)  the  local  costs  of  education,  ought  to 
take  into  account  the  higher  costs  of 
special  education  for  handicapped  chil- 
dren. Those  of  us  interested  in  this  prob- 
lem have  encouraged  the  States  in  their 
State-aid  formulas  to  recognize  and 
compensate  school  districts  for  these 
extra  costs,  and  we  feel  that  the  P'ederal 
Government  should  do  no  less  in  the  one 
Federal  law  which  recognizes  a  special 
Federnl  responsibility  for  reimbursing  lo- 
cal school  districts  for  the  cost  of  edu- 
cating federally  connected  children. 

Finally,  we  deeply  believe  that  every 
child  in  America  with  special  educatlon- 
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al  needs  ought  to  have  those  needs  met. 
We  are,  of  course,  very  far  from  realizing 
this  ideal,  but  a  number  of  pieces  of  Fed- 
eral legislation  now  embodied  in  title  VI 
of  Public  Law  91-230,  the  Education  of 
the  Handicapped  Act,  provides  signifi- 
cant Federal  leadership  in  working  to- 
ward this  goal.  The  bill  I  am  today  in- 
troducing is  one  more  step  in  tliat  it 
would  encourage  those  federally  im- 
pacted districts  which  do  not  have  spe- 
cial programs  for  the  handicapped  to 
adopt  such  programs. 

There  are  one  or  two  additional  points 
to  be  made  in  explaining  this  bill.  The 
first  is  that  it  would  not  qualify  any  dis- 
trict for  a.ssistance  which  is  not  now  re- 
ceiving assistance.  The  double  counting 
would  affect  only  the  amount  of  the  pay- 
ment to  an  eligible  district,  and  could 
not  be  used  to  meet  minimum  numbers 
or  percentages  of  children  specified  in 
the  act  for  eligibility. 

Also,  it  is  important  to  note  that  the 
school  district  would  actually  have  to 
have  a  program  in  which  the  handi- 
capped child  was  enrolled,  and  that  the 
program  would  have  to  be  of  sufficient 
size,  scope,  and  quality — taking  into  ac- 
count the  special  educational  needs  of 
such  children — as  to  give  reasonable 
promise  of  substantial  progress  toward 
meeting  those  needs.  In  administering 
these  requirements — which  are  identical 
to  those  of  title  VI  of  Public  Law  91- 
230 — the  Commissioner  of  Education 
would  work  with  and  consult  with  the 
persons  in  the  various  State  education 
agencies  who  are  responsible  for  special 
education  for  handicapped  children.  We 
feel  that  these  are  wise  and  necessary 
precautions  to  assure  that  the  Federal 
Government  will  be  encouraging  and 
paying  for  programs  of  good  quality. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  us  have  been 
critical  of  various  aspects  of  the  impact 
aid  program,  and  indeed  I  am  the  author 
of  a  bill  which  would  substantially 
change  and,  I  feel,  reform  that  program. 
However,  the  bill  introduced  today  in  no 
way  adversely  affects  proposed  reforms. 
It  would  fit  into  any  of  the  changes  I 
have  heard  suggested  for  the  program.  In 
effect,  we  are  saying  that,  however,  the 
impact  aid  program  is  structured  it 
should  take  into  account  the  higher  costs 
of  special  education  for  handicapped 
children. 

I  urge  the  speedy  consideration  and 
enactment  of  this  bill. 


July  31,  1970 


CLEVELAND'S    GEORGE    SZELL- 
MUSIC  GENIUS  FOR  THE  WORLD 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN— HOW 
LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF   IOW.4 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  July  21,  1970 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
a.sks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  iz  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,500  American  pris- 
oners of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  31.  1970 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night, 
Maestro  George  Szell,  the  famed  con- 
ductor of  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  died, 
ending  a  brilliant  musical  career  of  over 
60  years.  We  in  Cleveland  are  deeply  sad- 
dened by  the  loss  of  this  superb  man  of 
music. 

My  family  and  I  were  privileged  to 
attend  Dr.  Szell's  last  concert  in  Wash- 
ington last  January.  We  were  charmed  by 
the  warm  interlude  we  shared  with  him 
at  intermission.  It  was  a  privileged  ex- 
perience. His  talent  and  brilliance 
brought  the  audience  once  again  to  a 
spontaneous,  prolonged  standing  ovation. 
We  were  also  fortunate  to  share  Dr. 
Szell's  celebration  of  the  Cleveland  Or- 
chestra's 5Cth  anniversaiy  when  the  or- 
chestra played  on  that  occasion  at  a 
special  Washington  concert.  At  that  time. 
Dr.  Szell  and  his  beloved  orchestra  were 
singularly  honored  with  the  establish- 
ment of  a  special  section  of  seats  in  their 
name  at  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center 
for  the  Performing  Arts. 

Dr.  Szell's  intense  desire  to  help  young 
people  understand  and  appreciate  clas- 
sical music  was  consistently  demon- 
strated in  his  strong  support  of  an  ex- 
tensive annual  yoimg  people's  concert 
program  begun  many  years  ago  imder 
his  personal  direction. 

Dr.  George  Szell  was  a  very  special, 
gifted  hmrian  being  who  was  relentlessly 
seeking  musical  perfection.  He  v.-as  de- 
manding in  that  search  and  could  help 
a  talented  musician  achieve  levels  of 
musical  achievement  few  in  the  world 
could  inspire.  While  some  labeled  him 
a  "tyrant"  for  this  trait,  none  could  dis- 
pute the  magnificent  results  which  he 
alone  could  achieve. 

Born  in  Budapest  en  June  7,  1897, 
George  Szell  became  a  reincarnated  Mo- 
zart, enchanting  the  world  with  his  musi- 
cal genius.  His  unexcelled  musical  skill 
led  him  to  conduct  every  major  orchestra 
in  Europe  by  the  time  he  reached  40 
years  of  age  and  all  of  the  Americas' 
orchestras  by  his  50th  birthday. 

Since  1946,  under  his  leadership  and 
guidance,  George  Szell  has  transformed 
the  Cleveland  Orchestra  into  the  best 
orchestra  in  America,  having  instilled  in 
his  musicians  an  undefinable  musical 
awareness  that  inspired  them  to  unex- 
celled performance. 

His  many  honors  included  the  French 
Legion  of  Honor's  rank  of  chevalier:  he 
al.so  was  awarded  honorary  doctoral  de- 
grees by  both  Case  Western  Reserve 
University  and  Oberlin  College,  both  in 
Ohio. 

We  who  were  blessed  to  encounter  this 
man  of  genius  will  always  remember  his 
vibrance  and  brilliance.  Our  world  and 
the  world  of  art  grieve  his  passing.  We 
know  his  teachings  will  continue  in  his 
inspired  musicians  and  works  which 
remain. 

Following  is  an  article  from  the  July 
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31, 1970.  New  York  Times  which  attempts 
to'describe  a  part  of  Szell's  great  genius: 
PowFB  AND  Artistry — Szell,  Greatest  Since 

TosCANiNi,   Achieved   Glamovr   With   No 

Tricks 

(By  Harold  C.  Schonberg) 

George  SzeU  on  the  podium  exuded  con- 
fidence, power  and  mastery.  No  professional 
musician  ever  disputed  his  .<^heer  mastery  of 
the  craft  of  conducting.  There  were  those 
who  called  him  arrogant  and  there  were 
others  who  accused  his  interpretations  of 
being  somewhat  pedantic.  But  none  ever  had 
anything  but  admiration  for  his  knowledge, 
his  ear,  his  incisive  and  clear  beat,  his  abil- 
ity to  balance  the  various  choirs  of  the 
orchestra  into  a  homogeneous,  breathing 
texture. 

By  and  large,  Mr.  Szell  was  accepted  as  the 
greatest  conductor  after  Toscanlnl.  His 
specialty  was  the  Austro-German  school — 
the  music  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven, 
Schubert,  Schumann,  Brahms,  Mahler.  He 
did  not  program  very  much  French  music, 
nor  did  the  Russian  composers  occupy  a 
prominent  place  in  his  repertory.  It  was  in 
the  great  mainstream  of  German  music  that 
Szell  was  preeminent.  There  his  combination 
of  musicianship,  power  and  finesse,  and  his 
insistence  on  a  tight  ensemble  that  ap- 
proached the  chamber  music  ideal,  made 
itself  most  strongly  felt. 

IMBUED    WITH    PERSONALITY 

Like  Toscanlnl,  Mr.  Szell  was  a  precislonlst 
and  a  literallst;  but,  again,  like  Toscanlnl. 
he  never  carried  his  literalism  to  the  point  of 
dogma.  He  tried  to  keep  any  musical  ec- 
centricity away  from  his  conducting,  to  sub- 
Jugate  his  ideas  to  the  message  of  the  music. 
But  any  interpreter  with  so  powerful  a  mind 
and  so  many  decided  ideas  about  music  would 
inevltablv  make  his  own  presence  felt,  and 
so  It  was  w^th  Mr.  Szell.  His  interpretations 
followed  the  letter  of  the  score,  but  also  were 
imbued  with  his  own  personality. 

It  was  a  very  strong  personality,  and  a 
protean  one.  Like  all  conductors  of  his  gen- 
eration, Mr.  Szell  was  trained  in  the  opera 
house,  and  he  knew  the  operatic  literature 
as  well  as  he  knew  the  symphonic.  In  his 
last  years  he  did  not  conduct  opera,  but  tho.se 
who"  heard  his  blazing  performance  of  the 
Verdi  Requiem  several  years  ago  realized  that 
not  since  Tcscaninl  had  there  been  a  Verdi 
performance  of  such  intensity  and  passion. 

His  knowledge  extended  to  the  piano  and 
!hamber  literature.  An  unusually  skillful 
pianist,  he  enjoyed  playing  chamber  music, 
especially  the  mtisic  of  Mozart;  and  his  re- 
cordings of  the  two  Mozart  piano  quartets 
had  the  same  quality,  bouncing  rhythm  and 
elegance  that  he  brought  to  the  Mozart 
symphonies. 

The  antithesis  of  flamboyance,  Mr.  Szell 
used  relatively  restrained  conducting  mo- 
tions and  w^as  never  Interested  in  being  one 
of  the  glamour  boys.  His  beat  was  a  model  of 
clarity  and  precision,  and  he  was  strictly 
business  on  the  podium. 

StrPREME    AUTHORITY 

Despite  himself,  however,  he  had  glamour. 
The  air  of  supreme  authority  with  which 
he  addressed  himself  to  music  washed  over 
the  footlights  into  the  audience.  One  at- 
tended a  Szell  concert  knowing  in  advance 
that,  whatever  points  of  disagreement  might 
arise  In  his  Interpretations,  the  execution 
would  be  flawless.  Under  George  Szell  the 
Cleveland  Orchestra  has  been  as  responsive 
and  vlrtuosic  an  orchestra  as  the  world  can 
show.  Many  honestly  believe  It  is  the  greatest. 

What  makes  a  great  conductor?  Style,  tech- 
nique, a  perfect  ear,  an  ability  to  convey 
ideas,  an  inner  X-ray  of  the  score. 

All  of  these  Mr.  Szell  had.  And  he  had 
something  else,  that  mysterious  factor  called 
the  ability  to  command.  Without  this,  no 
conductor  can  bend  the  100-plus  virtuosos  of 
a  great  symphony  orchestra  to  his  will.  With 
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one  glance  of  his  eye,  one  tiny  motion  of  his 
baton,  Mr.  SzeU  dominated  any  orchestra  he 
faced.  He  was  the  vUtiniate  authority  and. 
like  all  great  conductors,  he  knew  it.  He  was 
a  master  and  a  dedicated  musician;  and  one 
can  say  of  him.  as  Anton  Rubinstein  said  of 
Liszt,  that  compared  to  him  nearly  all  other 
conductors  are  children. 


THE  NEED  FOR  STRICTER  LEGISLA- 
TION IN  THE  AREA  OF  BOATING 
SAFETY 


HON.  LOWELL  P.  WEICKER,  JR. 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  July  31.  1970 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  June  22,  1970,  edition  of  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor.  Mitch  Kurman.  a 
constitutent  of  mine  has  been  a  long- 
time supporter  of  having  stricter  regula- 
tions enforced  in  the  area  of  boating 
safety.  I  thought  it  was  an  excellent  arti- 
cle, and  should  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  Members,  as  well  as  boat  own- 
ers and  users  all  over  the  country. 

Increasing  numbers  of  Americans  are 
climbing  aboard  small  rented  or  private 
pleiisure  boaUs  for  sport  or  for  fun.  Yet  few 
bo.it  operators  have  mere  than  scant  knowl- 
edge of  how  to  insure  their  own  and  their 
pa.=.sengers'  safety,  experts  bewail. 

Majiy  operators  have  little  or  no  boating 
skill.  Frequently  crafts  pull  out  from  the 
dock  with  minimal  safety  equipment — lack- 
ing even  life  jjreservers  for  occupants.  And 
with  more  and  more  boats  appearing  on 
American  waterways  each  year,  the  possi- 
bility of  collisions  between  equally  vmpre- 
pared.  unskilled  boat  operators  grows 
greater. 

•■Beyond  a  few  scattered  state  laws,  the 
situation  |on  lakes,  rivers,  and  along  the 
Coast]  is  very  close  to  anarchy."  says  Mitch 
Kurman.  He'is  a  Westport.  Conn  furniture 
salesman,  who  for  the  past  five  years  has 
been  a  determined  crusader  for  boating- 
and-youtli-summer-camp  safety.  His  cru- 
sade began  after  his  son  perished  in  a  boat- 
ing accident  while  at  a  youth  camp  in  1965. 

"The  problem  of  boating  safety  has  been 
with  us  for  a  long  time,  and  rather  than 
diminish.  It  grow's  worse  each  year."  he 
savs. 

His  efforts  alone  have  helped  stem  the 
tide.  A  per.sLstent  lobbying  campaign  by 
Mr.  Kurman  in  New  Hampshire,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  New  York  helped  push 
through  laws  requiring  life  preservers  for  all 
boat  occupajits. 

But  he  says  these  and  other  state  laws 
inadequately  protect  water-sports  enthusi- 
asts from  themselves  and  others.  New  Jer- 
sey, for  Instance,  is  the  only  state  that  re- 
qiiires  drivers'  licenses  for  boat  operators. 
Several  states  require  life  preservers,  but 
onlv  on  nonpowered  boats. 

The  need  is  for  comprehensive  federal 
regulation,  Mr.  Kurman  maintains.  But  he 
describes  a  boating-safety  bill  now  in  the 
United  States  Senate  as  "a  small  faltering 
step  rather  than  the  forthright  stride  that 
is  needed." 

This  bill,  S.  3199.  would  "encourage  and 
assist  pirtlclpaticn  by  the  several  states, 
the  boating  industry,  and  the  boating  public 
in  the  development  of  more  comprehensive 
boating-safety  regulations"  and  national 
standards  for  construction  of  boats  and  re- 
lated equipment. 

Mr.  Kurman  views  the  bill  as  more  de- 
signed to  aid  the  boating  Industry— hurt  be- 
cause of  public  concern  about  safety — than 
to  protect  boaters. 
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"I  want  meaningful  legislation,  but  I  am 
not  compromising  on  life  and  safety  to  say 
a  bill  I  fought  for  has  finally  been  'won'  .  .  . 
simply  becau.se  another  law  has  been  added." 

Mr.  Kurman  cliarges  that  the  Coast  Guard 
doesn't  want  the  Job  of  policing  the  thou- 
sands of  small  boats  that  ply  American 
waters. 

He  also  charges  that  Coast  Guard  officials 
don't  want  to  trouble  the  waters  of  peaceful 
relations  they  maintain  with  the  boating  in- 
dustry. The  reason  is,  he  says,  when  Coast 
Guard  officials  retire,  they  move  into  Jobs 
in  the  boating  industry. 

Boating  is  big  business.  At  last  count  43.2 
million  Americans  were  cruising  aboard  86 
million  privately  owned  boats.  And  industry 
sales  had  reached  $3.2  billion. 

In  the  April  Issue  of  Boating  magazine, 
Mr.  Kurman  wrote.  "Long  overdue  legisla- 
tion including  operators'  licenses,  would  ac- 
tually benefit  rather  than  hurt  the  boating 
industry.  .  .  . 

"Certainly  the  automotive  Industry  has 
not  been  hurt  by  basic  licensing,  and  the 
revenues  derived  have  helped  build  our  high- 
ways, rhe  menace  on  our  roadways  Is  not 
entirely  eliminated,  but  It  Is  to  a  great  ex- 
tent under  control — only  because  of  licens- 
ing." 

He  adds  that  "it  Is  no  feather  in  the  cap 
of  most  of  our  state  governments  that  liter- 
ally anyone  can  buy  and  operate  any  boat. 
regardless  of  competence  or  even  sanity,  and 
whether  or  not  he  has  any  knowledge  of  the 
workings  of  the  craft  or  even  a  basic  knowl- 
edge of  our  waterways  and  Rules  of  the 
Road." 

In  the  article,  he  says  his  own  investiga- 
tions in  recent  years  have  brought  to  his  at- 
tention Inexcusable  bo.Ttlng  accidents. 

"In  one  case  a  speeding  powerboat  cut  a 
smaller  boat  In  half  and  two  children  were 
drowned.  Although  the  operators  of  the 
powerboat  were  intoxicated  at  the  time  of 
the  accident,  nothing  was  done  about  it." 

He  also  ciies  an  operator  who  pulled  his 
rental  boat  away  from  the  dock  but  then 
found  he  didn't  know  which  w'ay  to  move  the 
throttle  to  slow  down.  The  boat  accelerated 
and  climbed  up  a  launching  ramp.  The  novice 
boatsman  escaped  injury,  although  the  bot- 
tom of  the  boat  was  torn  off. 

In  Connecticut,  he  says,  a  small  boat  with 
an  operator  and  five  children  on  board  pulled 
out  from  the  dock  in  ^pite  of  the  harbor- 
master's warning  about  weather  conditions. 
They  had  only  two  life  preservers  aboard. 
When  the  boat  wound  up  on  a  reef  only  the 
two  children  with  preservers  survived.  The 
law  prohibited  the  harbormaster  from  st-op- 
plng  the  craft  from  leaving  port.  Nor  could 
he  insi.?t  that  everyone  have  a  life  preserver. 

Rear  Admiral  Joseph  J.  McClelland,  chief 
of  the  United  States  Coast  Guard's  Office  of 
Boating  Safety,  favors  "minimum  federal  In- 
volvement '  in  the  enforcement  of  boating 
regulations.  Mr.  Kurman  says. 

[Admiral  McClelland  has  explained  that 
this  Is  based  on  "the  assumption  that  the 
states  can  develop  excellent  safety  programs 
with  our  active  assistance."] 

But  in  Mr.  Kurmans  view,  this  Is  "out- 
right avoidance  of  the  problem." 

These  are  teeth  he  advocates  putting  Into 
federal  legLslation : 

"A  knowledge  of  buoys,  channel  markers, 
and  which  boat  has  the  right-of-way  should 
be  knowledge  basic  to  all  operators. 

"Technical  aspects  should  Include  "majri- 
mum  capacity"  plates  in  terms  of  weight  of 
p.issengers  and  horsepower  of  boat  motors. 

"Floatation  is  so  inexpensive,  so  simple 
to  apply  that  no  excuse  exists  for  omitting 
it.  In  most  cases  it  Is  a  light  styrofoam.  easy 
to  apply.  It  would  prevent  the  heartache  at 
least  one  Connecticut  family  experienced 
when  a  small,  inexpensive  boat  without 
floatation  tipped,  filled  with  water  and 
drowned  a  child."  The  boat  sank  like  a  bath 
tub. 
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"Standard  ei,„pment  should  Include  a 
Ufe-savlng  device  for  all  on  board.  A  small 
fire  extinguisher,  a  good,  serviceable  rope 
with  sufficient  length,  and  an  anchor  heavy 
enough  to  hold  are  also  basic." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

AD  HOC  SUBCOMMITTEE  REPORT 
ON  HOME  FINANCING  PRACTICES 
AND  ABUSES 


July  31,  1970 


ODE  TO  THE  PSEUDO  ECOLOGIST 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEX.^S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Friday.  July  31,  1970 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  wish  to  include  a  poem  written 
by  State  Senator  Don  Christy  of  the  27th 
District  of  Kansas  appropos  to  our  times: 
Ode  to  the  Psecdo  Ecologi.st 

Here's  to  the  world  of  dedicated  men 
Devoted  to  the  world  as  it  once  has  been. 
The  vast  prairie  regions  so  often  to  bum 
To  maintain  the  ecology  for  which  they  yearn. 
The  forests  aflame  was  the  name  of  the  game 
In  order  to  keep  the  ecology  the  same. 

His  home,  his  carj^ts,  his  furniture  to  share 
With  ants,  the  cockroaches  and  termites  then 

there. 
The  lice,  the  mites,  and  the  typhus  louse 
That  shares  its  abode  with  the  rat  and  the 

mouse. 
The  flies,  the  mosqultos,  the  wood  tick 
His  malarial  blood  with  them  to  share. 

The  scanty  food  so  mltely  grew 
The  worms  in  the  apples  they  hastly  threw. 
Tlie  scaly  peaches  and  the  prickly  pears 
Told  of  the  foods  that  once  were  there. 
The  weeds  in  the  corn  field  so  mlghtly  grew 
The  adequate  food  we  once  knew — where? 

The  salt,  the  sulphur,  the  limestone  to  ban 

Because  it  Just  might,  pvolson  a  man. 

The  essential  trace  elements  so  Important  to 

life 
They  would  ban  as  a  poison  dangerous  to 

wife. 
When  for  food  there  was  so  much  strife 
The  population  reduced  to  the  ecological  life. 

The  dangerous  gasses  from  Are  they  would 

ban 
To  breathe  the  same  odors  from  the  swamp 

and  the  land. 
For  the  gasses  from  burning  are  one  and  the 

same 
As  those  from  the  rotting  plants  of  the  same 

name. 
The  products  from  burning  or  from  rot 
Are  roughly  the  same  like  It  or  not. 

The  pr|ducts  of  burning  of  butane  and  gas 

Of  oil  aTid  gasoline  are  of  the  same  class. 

To  be  washed  from  the  air  by  the  rain  and 

the   dew 
For  the  plants  to  use.  themselves  renew. 
But  those  that  are  seen  are  morbidly  adue 
To  use  the  unseen  they  lustily  do. 

The  fish  that  are  killed  by  the  forests,  the 

plain 
The  ravages  of  man.  so  they  maintain. 
The  animals  that  bum  by  the  flres  of  the 

plain 
Are  not  true  of  nature  they  maintain. 
The  ravages  of  nature  of  the  great  locust 

plague 
Are  thoroughly  forgotten  or  are  very  vague. 

To  the   dedicated  mea  with  ants  In  their 

pants 
That  would  turn  the  clock  backward  without 

a  forward  glance. 
To  sacrifice  so  much  to  a  slogan 
They  would  be  glad  to  return  to  the  hogan. 
The  world  to  return  to  what  It  had  been 
In  a  time  when  there  were  so  few  of  men. 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OF    MISSOtTRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  31.  1970 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  has  just  this 
week  issued  a  series  of  proposed  regu- 
lations dealing  with  conflicts  of  interest 
on  the  part  of  directors  and  officers  of 
federally  insured  savings  and  loans,  and 
with  the  extent  of  democracy,  or  lack  of 
it,  in  member-owned  savings  and  loans. 
These  proposals  are  of  tremendous  im- 
portance in  assuring  the  integrity  of  de- 
positors' funds  in  the  federally  insured 
savings  and  loans,  and  in  preventing  the 
kind  of  insider  dealing  on  the  part  of  a 
few  institutions  which  have  occasionally 
brought  discredit  on  an  entire  industry — 
an  industry  which  plays  the  most  direct 
role  of  any  industrj'  in  our  economy  in 
achieving  the  housing  goals  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

Last  year,  following  a  series  of  articles 
in  the  Washington  Post  describing  how 
a  federally  insured  savings  and  loan  in- 
stitution in  Washington  was  virtually 
destroyed  by  insider  deals  with  slum 
property  speculators,  and  tracing  the  ex- 
orbitant prices  charged  to  many  trusting 
families  for  residential  property  they 
purchased  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
from  speculators  financed  in  whole  or  in 
part  by  savings  and  loans.  Chairman 
Patman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  appointed  me  as 
chairman  of  an  ad  hoc  sut>committee  to 
make  a  study  of  the  conditions  described 
in  the  Washington  Post  articles  to  see  if 
new  legislation  is  necessary  to  prevent 
such  abuses. 

The  subcommittee  included  Repre- 
sentatives James  M.  Hanley  of  New 
York.  Frank  J.  Brasco  of  New  York, 
Chester  L.  Mize  of  Kansas,  and  J.  Glenn 
Beall.  Jr.,  of  Maryland.  We  held  com- 
prehensive hearings  last  summer  and 
fall,  both  in  open  and  executive  session, 
visited  many  of  the  properties  which  had 
been  the  subject  of  questionable  finan- 
cial transactions,  and  filed  a  subcom- 
mittee report  to  the  full  committee  In 
May  of  this  year. 

Although  the  report  dealt  primarily 
with  conditions  we  uncovered  and  stud- 
led  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  in- 
formation we  developed  led  the  subcom- 
mittee to  conclusions  which  apply  to  the 
operations  of  all  federally  insured  sav- 
ings and  loans.  The  proposed  regulations 
of  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  bear  di- 
rectly on  the  subcommittee  recommenda- 
tions, and  make  the  ad  hoc  subcommit- 
tee report  of  wide  interest  to  every  one 
who  manages,  invests  in.  or  borrows  from 
a  savings  and  loan. 

SCOPE    OF    INVESTIGATION 

Much  of  the  report  deals  directly  with 
the  situation  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  we  included  the  results  of  a  survey 
of  District  of  Columbia  savings  and  loans 
on  their  dealings  with  their  own  officers 
and  directors;  on  the  volume  of  loans  to 
absentee  ownei-s;  on  the  volume  of  loans 


to  residents  of  the  inner  city  area;  on 
tie-in  relationships  between  officers  or 
directors  of  one  savings  and  loan  with 
those  of  another;  on  appiai,jai  methods 
and  f oreclasures ;  and  on  single  borrov^-er 
loans.  Our  invcbtigatiou  raised  many 
questions  about  the  adequacy  of  existing 
laws  and  regulations,  not  only  for  the 
District  institutions  but  nationally. 

Thus,  in  our  report  we  went  into  Fed- 
eral regulatory  policies  as  they  involve 
appraisers  on  Government-iasured  or 
Government-a.s.sisted  housing  loans;  title 
companies  and  settlement  practices;  the 
ase  of  straw  parties  in  artificially  raising 
the  alleged  prices  and  therefore  the 
mortgage  levels  of  residential  properties; 
and  the  need  for  changes  in  laws  and 
regulations  on  property  transfers.  The 
new  regulations  just  proposed  by  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  relate 
to  some  of  those  findings. 

CONCLUSIONS  and  becommendations 

Representative  Beall  resigned  from 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency to  accept  appointment  to  another 
committee  prior  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
ad  hoc  .subcommittee  m-iestigation.  and 
hence  did  not  participate  in  the  writing 
of  the  report.  The  four  remaining  Mem- 
bers joined  in  the  following  conclusions 
and  recommendations: 

Conclusions  and  Recommendations 

Throughotit  this  report  the  subcommittee 
has  made  recommendations  on  the  various 
areas  covered  In  Us  hearings.  Most  of  these 
reconunendatlons  could  be  carried  out 
through  the  simple  amendment  of  regula- 
tions pursuant  to  long-estabUshed  statu- 
tory authority.  But,  experience  has  shown 
that  Federal  agencies  are  more  often  than  not 
loathe  to  act  upon  a  mere  committee  report 
which  is  not  binding  up>on  them.  It  is  there- 
fore the  recommendation  of  this  subcommit- 
tee that  its  proposals  take  legislative  form  and 
be  introduced  as  amendments  to  existing 
law. 

In  summary,  we  have  recommended — 

(1)  Comprehensive  regulation  of  savings 
and  loans  In  the  District  of  Columbia; 

(2)  Expansion  of  the  definition  of  "con- 
flicts of  interest"  for  directors,  officers,  and 
employees  of  savings  and  loan  associations, 
regulating  their  own  involvement  in  the 
business  of  real  estate  for  their  personal 
gain  through  the  use  of  their  own  or  other 
savings  and  loan  institution: 

(3)  Additional  and  more  realistic  limita- 
tions on  "'single  borrower"  loans.  These  reg- 
ulations should  set  firm  limits  on  the  por- 
tion of  an  association's  total  assets  and  the 
number  of  loans  that  can  be  made  to  single 
borrowers; 

(4)  A  statutory  definition  of  "appraisals" 
which  Includes  criteria  for  the  qualification 
of  appraisers.  Statutory  liability  for  faulty 
appraisals  rests  on  the  persons  or  organiza- 
tion  selecting   the   appraiser; 

(5)  The  regulation  of  the  Interest  of  di- 
rectors, officers,  and  employees  of  savings 
and  loan  associations  in  title  companies, 
settlement  houses,  appraisal  organizations, 
and  similar  institutions  who  do  business 
with  savings  and  loans; 

f6)  Tliat  all  deeds  In  federally  related 
transactions  be  required  to  show  on  their 
face  the  consideration  paid  and  the  interest 
of  tho  parties  thereon; 

(7)  A  uniform-settlements  law  Including 
uniformity  of  forms  and  procedures,  clear 
explanation  of  charges  and  accounting  of 
the  nature  and  purpose  of  disposal  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale.  Elimination  of  dupli- 
cate title  services  and  added  title  insurance 
premiums  and  lengthy  settlement  procedures 
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where  properly  Is  purchased  for  redevelop- 
ment or  rehabilitation. 

(8)  Elimination  of  straw  parties  except 
where  necessary  for  legitimate  business  rea- 
sons: and 

(9)  Establishment  of  a  special  ofl^ce  in  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment to  afford  educational,  consultative  and 
form  preparing  services  to  Individuals  and 
organizations  involved  In  promulgating  Fed- 
eral housing  programs. 

One  of  the  Heme  Loan  Bank  Board's  basic 
responsibilities  in  meeiir.g  the  congressional 
intent  In  establishing  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  program  and  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation,  is  protec- 
tion of  the  shareholders'  funds  placed  in  the 
local  savings  and  loan  Institution.  Some  of 
the  legislation  mentioned  here  as  tools  of 
the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  to  stop  these 
activities  had  not  been  enacted  into  law 
until  recently.  For  example,  the  all  impor- 
tant "cease  and  desi.'^t"  legislation,  the  Fi- 
nancial Institutions  Supervisory  and  Insur- 
ance Act  became  law  at  the  end  of  1966 
and  regulations  were  not  promulgated  until 
June  1967. 

The  housing  needs  of  this  Nation  will 
never  be  met  by  finauciug  from  the  private 
sector  so  long  as  the  commercial  banks  of 
the  District  and  the  Nation  consider  that 
their  first  and  perhaps  only  responsibility 
is  to  make  as  much  money  as  possible  in 
the  shortest  amount  of  time  with  the  lea-^t 
amount  of  risk,  and  so  long  as  the  savings 
and  loan  associations  of  the  District  and  the 
Nation  conclude  they  have  fulfilled  their 
responsibility  to  promote  thrift  and  home- 
ownership  by  placing  most  of  their  energy 
and  assets  at  the  service  of  middle  and 
higher  income  families. 

The  time  has  arrived  to  call  the  private 
money  sector  of  the  Nation's  economy  to 
account  and  determine  whether  It  can  and 
will  meet  the  housing  requirements  of  all 
the  Nation's  people  or  whether  new  public 
vehicles  must  be  designed  and  established 
to  fill  the  unmet  need. 

COPIES    OF    REPORT    NO     LONGER    AVAILABLE 

Mr,  Speaker,  because  of  the  applica- 
tion of  some  of  the  findings  of  the  ad 
hoc  subcommittee  to  the  operations  of 
savings  and  loans  generally,  and  the  pro- 
posals in  the  report  for  changes  in  law 
or  regulations  which  would  affect  everj- 
federally  insured  savings  and  loan  insti- 
tution in  the  country,  the  demand  for 
copies  of  our  subcommittee  report  was 
so  heavy  that  the  limited  supply  of 
copies  was  quickly  exhausted.  We  have 
received  numerous  requests  for  this  re- 
port which  we  cannot  fill. 

Therefore,  imder  unanimous  consent, 
I  submit  herewith  for  inclusion  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  where  it  can  be 
made  generally  available  to  all  who  have 
need  for  it,  the  text  of  our  report  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
from  the  ad  hoc  subcommittee  on  Home 
Financing  Practices  and  Procedures,  as 
follows : 
Report   and   FIecommendations    of   the    ad 

hoc   sttbcommittee   on   home   financing 

Practices  and  Procedures 
Hon.  Wright  Patman, 

ChaiTTnan.  Committee  on  Banking  and  Citr- 
rency,  Raybum  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  savings  and  loan 
Industry  has  played  an  enormously  effective 
role  over  the  years  In  pursuit  of  Its  stated 
objective  of  promoting  home  ownership, 
helping  to  transform  the  American  people 
from  a  nation  of  families  housed  mostly  In 
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rented  accommodations  to  one  in  which  the 
majority  of  families  own  their  own  homes, 
or  are  in  the  process  of  buying  them.  This 
has  been  one  of  the  most  important  social 
and  economic  developments  of  the  la£t  35 
years,  and  the  savings  and  loans  deserve  a 
great  deal  of  credit  for  their  contributions 
to  these  objectives. 

Federally  chartered  or  insured  savings  and 
loans  are  subject  to  regulations  by  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Bank  Board  and  by  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation, 
agencies  established  by  Congress  to  protect 
the  equity  of  shareholders  in  the  Insured 
institutions  and  to  assure  high  standards  of 
probity  by  the  directors  and  offic*-rs  of  the 
Insured  institutions.  Hand-in-hnnd  with 
the  Impose  ;  responsibilities  for  honest  and 
upright  conduct  go  significant  benefits  from 
the  Federal  Government,  not  only  tn  the  in- 
surance of  the  safety  of  deposits,  which  en- 
courages Investors  to  provide  much  of  the 
loan  capital  of  the  savings  and  loans,  but 
al.so  in  the  ability  of  the  regulated  Institu- 
tions to  borrow  additional  capital  from  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  B.mks  at  favorable  rates 
of  interest. 

Thus,  it  came  as  a  shock  to  many  of  us  last 
year  to  read  in  a  comprehensive  series  of 
articles  In  the  Washington  Post  that  several 
Federally-insured  savings  and  loans  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  had  consistently  en- 
gaged In  practices  which  victimized  numer- 
ous low-income  families  in  the  inner  city 
area  of  the  Nation's  Capital  who  had  sought 
to  upgrade  their  standard  of  living  by  be- 
coming home  owners.  These  practices  in- 
volved the  financing  of  predatory  slum 
speculators  in  the  acquisition  of  residential 
properties  at  low  prices  and  the  subsequent 
resale,  usually  at  unconscionably  inflated 
prices  to  unsophisticated  purchasers  In  the 
cases  cited  mortgages  were  Issued  by  the 
savings  and  loan  to  the  speculators  at  above- 
market  values  based  on  fictitious  transac- 
tions registered  in  the  names  of  straw  par- 
ties. The  newspaper  articles  described  a  pat- 
tern of  fraud  and  deceit  which  led  Inevitably 
to  the  foreclosure  and  repossession  of  the 
over-valued  properties,  when  the  purchasers 
could  not  afford  to  carry  the  monthly 
charges.  These  properties  were  then  often  re- 
sold to  other  victims. 

With  your  cooperation  and  assistance,  and 
with  the  approval  of  the  full  Committee,  an 
Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  was  formed  within 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  to 
investigate  the  facts  in  this  deplorable  situ- 
ation to  determine,  first,  If  the  practices  de- 
scribed, which  had  occurred  so  flagrantly 
several  years  ago  during  a  period  of  easy 
mortgage  availability,  could  reoccur  under 
present  regulations  If  and  when  mortgage 
funds  again  become  more  readily  available; 
and  second.  If  further  corrective  legislation 
Is  necessary  to  protect  the  Integrity  of  sav- 
ings and  loan  deposits  and  to  assure  honest 
dealing  In  the  financing  of  the  many  new 
government-assisted  housing  programs  in 
which  savings  and  loans  have  been  urged  to 
participate. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Subcommit- 
tee, I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  excellent 
and  wholehearted  support  you  provided  us 
in  making  available  stafT  assistance  and  in 
encouraging  us  In  our  Investigation.  I  also 
thank  the  other  four  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee— Representatives  Hanley,  Brasco, 
Mize  and  Beall — for  their  conscientious  hard 
work  on  this  assignment,  which  entailed 
many  hours  of  hearings  and  meetings. 

The  report  herein  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee reflects  the  views  of  all  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Subcommittee  except  for  Repre- 
sentative Beall  who  resigned  from  the  Com- 
mittee In  October  to  accept  assignment  on 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Sincerely  yours, 

liEONoa  K.  Sullivan,  Chairman. 
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Report  and  Recommendations  of  the  Ad 
Hoc  Subcommittee  on  Home  Financing 
Practices   and   Procedures 

1.    introduction 

The  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  on  Home  Fi- 
nancing Practices  and  Procedures  was  formed 
at  the  initial  meeting  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  on  February  5,  1969. 
Its  purpose  was  to  inquire  into  questions 
raised  by  practices  involving  speculation  In 
urban  ghetto  areas,  the  Involvement  of  fi- 
nancial Institutions  In  aiding  and  abetting 
such  practices,  and  responsibility  of  Federal 
financial  agencies  and  their  authority  to  pre- 
vent their  reoccurrence.' 

Because  of  time  and  limited  resources,  the 
subcommittee  confined  its  Inquiry  mainly  to 
the  District  of  Coltunbla.  However,  the  sub- 
committee Is  convinced  that  speculation  in 
one  form  or  another  Is  Indigenous  part  of 
the  real  estate  business,  especially,  in  the  in- 
ner city  areas  of  the  country.  The  subcom- 
mittee also  Is  convinced  that  a  random  se- 
lection of  other  cities  would  develop  findings 
substantially  Identical  to  those  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

A.  Purpose  of  report 

The  subcommittee's  purpose  was  to  under- 
stand what  happened  and  how  it  happened. 
Its  interest  was  in  determining  whether 
these  costly  abuses  would  find  their  way  into 
the  massive  new  federally  supported  housing 
activities  projected  for  the  next  decade,  such 
as  the  recently  adopted  sections  235  and  236 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  which  provide 
for  factual  guidance  for  Individual  home 
ownerEhip  and  rental  housing  for  low-income 
families,  respectively. 

In  a  broader  sense,  the  subcommittee  felt 
that  the  time  had  come  for  an  examination 
of  the  whole  si>ectrum  of  home  financing 
practices  and  procedures.  Although  the  Fed- 
eral Government  through  Innumerable  pro- 
grams has  been  Immensely  Involved  in  the 
housing  field.  Congress  has  never  looked  at 
the  procedures  surrounding  the  transfer  of 
real  estate.  These  matters  have  been  pri- 
marily a  matter  of  State  and  local  Jurisdic- 
tion. However,  the  procedures  followed  in  the 
sale  and  transfer  of  real  property  do  influ- 
ence the  effectiveness  of  Federal  programs, 
especially  those  designed  to  assist  low-  and 
moderate-income  people  acquire  in  words  of 
the  1949  Housing  Act,  "a  decent  home  in  a 
suitable  living  environment."  through  Fed- 
eral Insurance,  direct  lending,  and  'or  subsidy 
programs.  Perhaps  the  most  disturbing  as- 
pect of  real  estate  speculation  Is  that  fed- 
erally related  programs  and  Institutions  are 
so  deeply  enmeshed  in  it. 

To  be  effective,  speculation  must  extend 
beyond  the  few  unscrupulous,  greedy  and 
dishonest  who  stooped  to  repugnant  exploi- 
tation of  home  buyers  to  the  respected  and 
honorable  who.  with  full  knowledge  cf  "what 
was  going  on."  turned  their  backs  on  the  in- 
ner city,  left  it  to  the  mercy  of  the  specula- 
tors, seeking  the  safer  and  sounder  suburban 
areas  for  more  remunerative  endeavors. 

Hearings  were  held  on  June  2,  3,  5.  and  9. 
1969.  At  the  hearings,  witnesses  from  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  community  groups,  nonprofit 
housing  associations,  savings  and  loans  offi- 
cials. FHA  authorities,  and  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  testified.  On  June  6.  1969. 
the  subcommittee  toured  selected  properties 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  which  were  the 
subject  of  speculation  and  looked  at  rehabili- 
tation projects  undertaken  through  various 
Federal  housing  programs.  The  EUbcommit- 
tee  also  heard  testimony  In  executive  session 
from  savings  and  loans'  officials  from  the 
Cincinnati  area  on  Julv  22,  1969. 


'  A  short  summary  of  the  most  publicized 
case  Involving  the  Republic  Savings  &  Loan 
Association  appears  In  the  appendix. 
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This  report  deals  with  ench  of  the  elements 
of  real  estate  speculation  and  some  related 
matters.  It  sets  forth  recommendations 
which,  if  acted  upon,  will  not  prevent  specu- 
lation as  we  have  known  it,  but  will  insure 
against  abviscs  of  new  housmg  programs  by 
the  unscruptilous  and  dishonest. 

B.  Speculation  defined 

According  to  Webster's  Dictionary,  to  spec- 
ulate means  "to  assume  a  business  risk  in 
hope  of  gain,  especially  to  buy  or  sell  in 
expectation  of  profits  from  market  fluctua- 
tions." In  ilie  District  of  Columbia,  however, 
real  estate  speculation  has  acquired  a  more 
specific  and  sinister  connotation. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia  the  term  "real 
estate  speculation"  has  been  applied  to  situ- 
ations in  which  the  purchaser  of  a  property 
deliberately  and  fictitiously  inflates  its  valtie. 
and,  through  a  variety  of  cK:lieme.s,  ultimately 
transfers  or  sells  the  property  to  an  innocent 
and  ofttlmes  defrauded  home  buyer.  The 
speculator's  field  of  operation  is  generally 
limited  to  the  inner  city  areas,  but  can  be 
found  almost  anywhere  home  financing  Is 
unavailable  to  a  buyer  through  normal  chan- 
nels. 

Thus,  as  used  in  this  report  in  reference  to 
transactions  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
term  ".-^peculation"  shotild  not  be  confused 
with  legitimate  real  estate  investment  In 
which  a  property  is  purchased  with  the  hope 
of  Increased  value  through  improvement, 
repair  or  nonmanipulated  economic   forces. 

The  element.^  of  .--peculation  are  many  and 
varied.  A  typical  example  would  involve  the 
purchase  of  a  property  at  market  or  below 
market  value,  obtaining  a  mortgage  based  on 
a  price  above  market,  and,  after  one  or  more 
transfers,  most  times  through  straw  parties,^ 
to  inflate  the  price,  finally  selling  the  prop- 
erty to  the  ultimate  home  buyer  who  as.sumes 
the  mortgage.  In  many  cases  the  purchaser 
takes  back  a  second  trust  for  lack  of  a  suffi- 
cient downpayment.  A  speculator  retrieves 
most  if  not  all  of  his  original  investment  and 
makes  his  profit  through  the  inflated  mort- 
gage. If  a  second  trust  is  taken,  it  usually  is 
pure  "gravy."  The  speculator  either  holds 
the  secnd  trust  or  if  he  chooses,  sells  the 
second  trust  at  a  discount  on  the  open  mar- 
ket. 

The  speculator  needs  many  accomplices. 
He  needs  an  appraiser  who  will  appraise  the 
property  at  the  Inflated  price.  He  needs  a 
cooperative  lending  in.stltution  which  will 
lend  money  on  the  basis  of  that  Inflated 
price  Without  checking  the  appraisal  and  In 
most  cases  with  the  full  knowledge  that  a 
speculator  is  involved  He  needs  one  or  more 
s*raw  parties.  If  the  speculator  doesn't  have 
a  source  of  funds  to  pay  for  the  original  pur- 
chase of  the  home,  he  needs  a  willing  settle- 
ment company  willing  to  hold  his  checks 
until  he  can  find  a  new  purchaser  at  the  in- 
flated price.  He  needs  a  market  for  his  sec- 
ond-trust paper.  He  also  needs  a  local  govern- 
ment wh:ch  will  nit  or  cannot  enforce  exist- 
ing statutes  designed  to  prevent  these 
practices. 

C.  Speculation  in  the  District  of  Cohnnbia 
Real  estate  speculation  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  grew  to  prominence  throtigh  a 
combination  of  events  during  the  1950's  and 
1960's.  During  this  period  housing  was  in 
great  demand,  mortgage  money  was  readily 
available  and  a  rapidly  increasing  black  Im- 
migration with  a  commensurate  white  flight 
to  the  subttrbs  gave  unlimited  opportunities 
to  the  speculator. 

It  was  only  after  the  tight  money  period 
which  comm.enced  In  1966  that  speculation 
waned  The  less  fortunate  speculator  who 
did  not  have  ready  cash  resources  found  him- 
self "stuck"  with  undesirable  and  heavily 
financed  properties  for  which  he  could  find 
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neither  a  bu"9r  ncr  a  financial  Institution 
willing  to  make  or  refinance  the  loan. 

Perhaps  the  most  alarming  aspect  of  real 
estate  speculation  in  the  District  of  CoUun- 
bia  is  that  it  was  so  widespread  and  so  well- 
known  that  its  very  existence  reflected  upon 
all  who  are  connected  with  the  real  estate 
business  in  the  area. 

The  subcommittee  looked  at  random  sam- 
ples taken  from  Lusk's  Real  Estate  Directory 
Service.  This  Directory  Is  a  private  publica- 
tion which  sets  forth  addresses,  parties  in- 
volved, the  consideration,  dates  of  real  es- 
tate transactions  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  annual  bound  volumes  of  the  Directory 
are  replete  with  clearly  defined  speculative 
deals.  It  is  inconceivable  that  anyone  con- 
nected with  the  industry,  whether  private  or 
governmental,  could  plead  that  he  was  un- 
aware that  "these  things  were  going  on." 
The  home  financing  institutions  as  well  as 
the  regulatory  agencies  must  bear  the  ulti- 
mate responsibility.  Their  passive  attitudes 
alone  are  a  significant  contribution  to  specu- 
lation. 

n.    THE    SUBCOMMITTEE    SURVEY 

A.  The  nature  of  Vie  survey 

As  part  of  its  investigation  of  home  financ- 
ing, the  subcommittee  conducted  a  survey 
of  savings  and  loan  associations  and  com- 
mercial banks  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
In  an  effort  to  develop  the  following:  ' 

What  percentage  of  the  total  real  estate 
loans  made  by  these  Institutions  and  cur- 
rently in  force  were  for  the  purchase  of 
property  in  the  District? 

What  share  of  the  District  loans  were  for 
property  in  middle-  and  upper-Income  neigh- 
borhoods and  what  portion  went  for  loans  In 
low-  and  moderate-income  areas? 

To  what  extent  officers,  directors,  employ- 
ees and  agents  of  these  lending  Institutions. 
tlicir  business  associates  or  members  of  their 
families  have  a  direct  or  Indirect  personal 
interest  In  onv  real  estate  loans  in  force  since 
June  30,  1964? 

To  what  extent  this  same  group  of  people 
has  a  direct  or  indirect  interest  in  any  busi- 
ness concern  which  provides  appraisal  serv- 
ice or  title  company  service  to  these  lending 
Institutions? 

What  is  the  full  relationship  between  the 
savings  and  loan  associations  and  commer- 
cial banks  and  the  persons  who  perform  real 
e^late  loan  appraisals  for  these  institutions 
and  what  are  the  qualifications  of  such  per- 
sons to  make  appraisals 

The  survey  was  keyed  to  the  situation  as 
of  January  1,  1969.  Replies  to  the  subcom- 
mittee's survey  revealed  that  the  District's 
25  savings  and  loan  associations  and  Its  14 
commercial  banks  had  a  total  of  130,749  real 
estate  loans  in  force.  More  than  90  percent  of 
that  total,  118,512  loans,  were  provided  by 
savings  and  loan  associations,  a  comparison 
that  makes  it  clear  that  District  commercial 
banks,  despite  the  existence  of  a  myriad  of 
Federal  housing  programs  which  insure  or 
fully  guarantee  mortgages,  and  despite  a 
critical  need  for  adequate  housing  In  the  Dis- 
trict, have  failed  to  play  a  significant  role 
in  terms  of  homeownership.  Therefore,  the 
following  analysis  of  the  survey  deals  only 
with  the  data  supplied  by  the  savings  and 
loan  associations.* 

B.  Absentee-owner  lending 

In  seeming  contradiction  of  their  Federal 
charter  requirements  to  promote  home  own- 
ership, the  survey  disclosed  5,240  real  estate 
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-  straw  parties  are  more  fully  discussed  on 
page  — . 


3  Many  of  the  subjects  discussed  in  the  sur- 
vey are  explored  in  more  detail  under  similar 
headings  later  on  in  the  report.  Thus,  the 
survey  will  discuss  appraisals,  single  bor- 
rower loans,  and  the  like  with  fuller  discus- 
sions and  recommendations  later  on. 

'  The  purpose  of  this  footnote  is  to  demon- 
strate the  lack  of  bank  activity  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  housing  loans. 


loans  in  force  approved  by  18  District  savings 
and  loan  a.ssoclations  for  purchase  of  prop, 
erty  in  the  District  of  Columbia  were  made 
to  persons  that  these  lending  in-stltutlons 
themselves  classified  as  absentee  owners  who 
were  lessors  of  the  property.  This  represents 
35  percent  of  the  total  amount  loaned. 

Specific  examples  of  the  absentee-owner 
situation  were  given  by  Mr.  Channlng  E. 
Phillips,  president  of  the  Housing  Develop- 
ment Corp.  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  when 
he  testified  during  the  subcommittee  hear- 
ings : 

"Turning  our  attention  to  the  operation  of 
the  savings  and  loan  industry  in  the  Dis- 
trict •  •  •  I  think  we  must  say  that  the  In- 
dustry has  failed  In  Its  role  and  this  failure 
is  manifested  not  only  In  the  city's  slums 
but  in  who  owns  the  city's  slums. 

A  recent  survey  done  In  the  Cardozo  area 
by  People  United  Against  Slum  Housing 
shows  that  70.3  percent  of  the  residential 
property  In  that  area  is  in  the  hands  of 
absentee  owners.  And  one-fifth  of  this  ab- 
sentee owned  property  Is  in  the  hands  of  25 
individuals,  families  or  corporations." 

"Absentee  ownership  In  this  area  with  this 
degree  of  absentee  ownership  concentration 
can  only  be  classified  as  speculative  owner- 
ship, speculatively  aided  and  abetted  by  the 
federally  chartered  and  supervised  savings 
and  loan  Industry.  For,  as  the  study  shows, 
six  savings  and  loans  In  the  District  account 
for  75  percent  of  the  mortgage  loans  in  the 
area  and  74  percent  of  the  loans  to  the  ab- 
sentee owners  holding  property  in  the  area. 
And.  in  the  oase  of  three  of  these  six  Insti- 
tutions, ov^  75  percent  of  their  loans  were 
made  to  atfeentee  owners. 

A  similar  study  done  In  the  Shaw  urban 
renewal  ^rea  at  a  much  earlier  date  by  the 
Redevelopment  Land  Agency,  together  with 
the  Model  Inner  City  Community  Organiza- 
tion demonstrated  an  even  worse  situation 
with  over  80  percent  of  the  property  In  the 
hands  of  absentee  owners." 

C.  Inner  city  lending 
Replies  made  by  16  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations showed  that  56  percent  of  their 
loans  In  force  were  made  to  borrowers  living 
in  the  middle  and  higher  income  neighbor- 
hoods In  and  outside  of  the  District.  This 
conclusion  Is   based   on  the  fact  that  this 


The  questionnaire  which  was  sent  to  14 
banks  in  the  District  of  Columbia  by  a  Spe- 
cial Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  elicited 
13  replies,  which  disclosed  that  these  13 
banks  had  alxiut  17  percent  or  $513,516,388 
of  their  total  assets  of  $3,030,010,507  (Jan- 
uary 1,  1969),  invested  in  realty  loans.  In- 
cluding construction  loans  and  loans  for 
commercial  property  such  as  office  buildings. 
Of  the  part  of  the  total  assets  of  the.se  13 
banks,  invested  in  realtv  loans.  5  percent  or 
$125,379,340  was  invested  in  realty  lotins  in 
the  District  of  Coltimbia. 

The  number  of  realty  loans  in  force  and  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  (as  of  May  1969) 
by  the  13  banks  replying  to  the  survey,  and 
the  percentage  of  the  amount  of  such  loans 
to  the  amount  of  total  assets  (as  of  Janu- 
ary 1,  1969)   Is  shown  below: 

Number  of  realty  loans  in  force 

Total   - 12.239 

In  the  District  of  Columbia 4,734 

Percentage  of  total  assets  to  realty  loans 

Total    IJ 

In  the  District  of  Columbia ° 

The  percentage  of  total  assets  invested  by 
these  13  banks  In  realty  loans  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  as  of  May  1969  was  as  follows: 
Percentage  and  number  of  banks 

0  through  5 ^ 

6   through    10 * 

9  through  8 ^ 

21    through   30 ^ 
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percentage  of  in-force  loans  were  to  bor- 
rowers living  west  of  Rock  Creek  Park  in  the 
District  or  in  suburban  areas  outside  the 
District.  (One  savings  and  loan  located  in 
the  District  west  of  Rock  Creek,  disclosed  It 
had  87  percent  of  Its  in-force  loans  in  this 
one  area  alone.)  This  in  turn  means  that  44 
percent  of  the  total  number  of  in-force  loans 
went  into  low-  and  moderate-income  hous- 
ing, the  kind  of  housing  that  characterizes 
all  other  sections  of  the  District  covered  by 
the  survey  where  the  need  for  adequate 
hotising  is  greatest. 

The  eifect  of  homeownership  was  described 
by  Mr.  Phillips  when  he  dlsctissed  a  feder- 
ally assisted  homeownership  project  In  a 
block  where  only  eight  of  the  36  houses  were 
owner  occupied.  Through  a  neighborhood 
housing  corporation,  18  of  the  houses  on  the 
block  were  purchased  for  renovation  and 
sale  under  section  221(h)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act. 

"At  the  beginning  there  iwas)  some  skep- 
ticism .  .  .  that  skeptlcis.ai  has  changed  as 
the  housing  lias  l>eeu  completed  and  (peo- 
ple) moved  into  it.  We  have  had  a  minimum 
of  vandalism,  et  cetera,  during  the  course  of 
construction.  The  tenants  have  been  ex- 
tremely protective  of  their  block,  and  there 
have  been  tenants  who  have  guarded  the 
empty  houses  as  we  have  finished  them  and 
put  in  the  appliances  and  so  forth  to  pre- 
vent the  kind  of  usual  theft  and  destruction. 
We  have  had  a  very  rewarding  experience 
there  •   •   •'• 

Testifying  before  the  subcommittee,  A.  C. 
Sternberg,  vice  president  and  general  coun- 
sel of  the  Housing  Development  Corp.  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  added; 

"There  Is  one  savings  and  loan  in  this  city, 
a  new  one,  the  first  new  one  chartered  In  30 
years,  chartered  within  the  last  2  years,  that 
Is  making  some  90  percent  or  more  of  its 
loans  In  the  District  of  Columbia  and,  of 
these,  90  percent  are  In  the  area  which  we 
categorize  as  being  east  of  Rock  Creek  Park. 

"In  2  years  they  do  not  have  a  single  de- 
fault on  any  of  these  loans.  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  I  am  not  sure  that  they  have  had  to 
schedule  any  for  being  in  default  or  behind 
in  payments  more  than  90  days,  and  it  might 
be  interesting  to  examine  into  the  experi- 
ence of  that  new  savings  and  loan  Institu- 
tion." 

D.  Loans  to  officer,  directors,  and  employees 
Thirteen  of  the  25  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations in  the  District  provided  opportu- 
nity for  people  within  their  own  organiza- 
tion or  clo,se  to  It  to  become  substantial 
borrowers  for  purposes  of  entering  the  real 
estate  business.  These  13  lending  Institu- 
tions reported  that  they  made  loans  totaling 
$12  4  million  to  24  persons  who  were  officers, 
directors,  employees,  agents  or  their  rela- 
tives. 

According  to  data  In  the  survey  eight  loans 
totaling  $443,000  were  made  by  one  savings 
and  loan  association  to  relatives  or  the  busi- 
ness associates  of  relatives  of  William 
Calomlris,  a  director  of  that  lending  Insti- 
tution; the  seven  loans  totaling  $7.5  million 
were  made  to  a  real  estate  Investment  cor- 
poration by  another  association  which  de- 
scribes its  vice  president,  Murray  W.  Decatur 
as  "an  officer  and  minor  stockholder  in  the 
real  estate  Investment  corporation":  the  $46,- 
000  was  collected  In  real  estate  brokers  com- 
missions by  Thomas  W.  Sandoz,  Charles  L. 
Norris,  A.  S.  Gardiner,  Jr.,  and  Lawrence  W. 
Harry  on  the  sale  of  property  financed  with 
loans  by  an  association,  of  which  they  are 
directors;  and  the  $240,000  loaned  by  a  sav- 
ings and  loan  to  Leonard  R.  Snyder  who  Is  a 
director,  the  secretary,  and  the  attorney  for 
the  association,  so  that  he  could  have  a  15- 
percent  Interest  In  indoor  tennis  courts.  A 
number  of  similar  loans  were  made  by  other 
District  savings  and  loan  associations  for 
business  property  that  had  nothing  to  do 
with  providing  dwellings,  to  say  nothing  of 
home  ownership.  On  the  other  hand,  several 
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of  the  other  savings  and  loan  institutions, 
recognizing  the  danger  of  allowing  the  funds 
of  their  depositors  to  be  used  lor  the  per- 
sonal gain  of  their  officers  or  employees,  em- 
phatically stated  they  had  longstanding 
policies  prohibiting  such  practices. 

E.  Interest  in  related  institutions 
Questions  about  the  propriety  of  loans 
made  by  savings  and  loan  associations  to 
their  officers,  directors,  employees,  friends, 
and  relatives  also  apply  to  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  such  lending  Institutions  who  hold 
a  direct  or  indirect  interest  in  concerns  which 
provide  appraisal  service  or  title  company 
service  for  their  own  lending  Institution. 
Twelve  of  the  26  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions stated  some  of  their  personnel  held 
such  Interests.  It  takes  no  stretch  of  the 
Imagination  to  recognize  the  possibility  of 
"persuading"  the  home  buyers  to  utilize  the 
services  of  such  concerns  either  before  or 
after  a  loan  is  approved. 

By  the  same  token,  almost  all  District  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations — 23 — reported  that 
more  than  half  of  their  appraisers  were  offi- 
cers, directors  or  employees  of  their  institu- 
tions. In  addition,  24  of  the  25  reported  that 
only  44  of  the  122  in-house  and  self-em- 
ployed appraisers  they  utilized  were  desig- 
nated members  of  the  Society  of  Real  Estate 
Appraisers,  the  American  Institute  of  Real 
Estate  Appraisers  or  similar  professional  or- 
ganizations. The  lending  institutions  were 
quick  to  assert,  however,  that  most  of  their 
appraisers  had  sufficient  practical  experience 
in  the  Washington  area  real  estate  business 
to  be  qualified  despite  lack  of  formal  train- 
ing. 

F.  Appraisals  on  foreclosure 

Theie  assertions,  if  nothing  else,  seem  weak 
in  the  face  of  drastic  changes  that  were  re- 
ported by  eight  savings  and  loan  associations 
on  the  appraised  value  of  District  property 
on  which  they  foreclosed  in  settlement  of 
loans  since  June  30,  1964. 

For  Instance:  '" 

An  as.socIatlon  made  one  loan  on  property 
it  originally  valued  .at  $6,000.  When  It  fore- 
closed It  reappral.sed  the  property  at  $3,000,  a 
drop  of  50  percent. 

An  association  appraised  five  pieces  of 
property  as  having  a  total  value  of  $54,500, 
but  when  it  foreclosed  tlie  appraisal  was  set 
at  $29,500,  a  reduction  of  46  percent. 

An  association  repwrted  a  drop  of  42  per- 
cent on  the  value  of  one  piece  of  property, 
originally  valued  at  $60,000  but  reappraisad 
at  $35  000  upon  foreclosure.  (It  reported  that 
the  other  piece  of  District  property  on  wlilch 
it  foreclosed  suffered  an  even  greater  reduc- 
tion In  value  but  this  was  laid  to  the  results 
of  the  April  1968  riots.) 

An  association  said  It  had  appraised  seven 
pieces  of  property  for  a  total  value  of  $91,650, 
but  dropped  the  value  to  $64,000,  down  31 
percent  when  It  reappraised  following  fore- 
closure. 

An  association  had  six  pieces  of  profierty 
which  originally  were  valued  at  $289,100  but 
reappraised  at  $223,500  on  foreclosure,  a  de- 
cline of  27  percent. 

An  association  reported  foreclosing  on  one 
piece  of  property  originally  appraised  at 
$8,500  but  reappraised  at  $6,750.  down  21 
percent  after  foreclosure. 

An  association  said  It  had  foreclosed  oii  20 
pieces  of  prof>erty  since  June  30.  1964.  but 
that  until  more  recent  years  It  had  not  re- 
appraised  at   the  time  of  foreclosure.  As  a 


'  We  recognize  that  the  value  of  property 
upon  foreclosure  will  show  a  general  tenden- 
cy to  drop.  This  is  mainly  due  to  deterioration 
and  disrepair  which  often  accompanies  an 
arrearage  in  mortgage  payments. 

However,  a  study  of  the  figures  supplied  In 
the  survey  indicates  that  many  of  the  dif- 
ferences between  sale  and  foreclosure  ap- 
praised values  are  the  direct  result  of  an  In- 
adequate appraisal  system. 
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consequence,  there  are  only  six  pieces  of 
property  on  which  original  and  reappraisal 
valuations  can  be  compared  and  these  show 
a  26-percent  reduction  in  the  total  value  of 
property  originally  appraised  at  $129,500  and 
revalued  at  $97,000  on  foreclosure 

An  association  disclosed  a  reduction  of  17 
percent  In  the  value  of  the  one  piece  of  prop- 
erty on  which  It  foreclosed.  Originally  ap- 
praised at  $12,000,  it  was  later  valued  at 
$10,000. 

An  association  reported  substantial  reduc- 
tions In  the  value  of  five  of  eight  pieces  of 
property  in  the  District  on  which  it  had 
foreclosed,  but  It  noted  that  in  four  of  the 
five  cases  the  property  had  been  vandalized. 

In  all.  U  District  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations reported  foreclosures  on  property 
in  and  outside  of  the  District.  Most  of  the 
foreclosures  took  place  outside  of  the  Dis- 
trict and  as  a  rule  reappraisal  at  the  time  of 
foreclosure  on  property  In  suburban  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  tended  to  stand  up  well 
in  comparison  with  original  appraisals.  With 
one  startling  exception : 

An  association  stated  It  had  foreclosed  on 
40  pieces  of  property  In  Maryland  having  a 
total  original  appraised  value  of  $672,834.  a 
figure  which  Is  34  percent  higher  than  the 
reappraised  value  of  $448,100 

Of  those  40  loans.  19  were  made  to  an 
Individual  on  propverty  given  a  total  original 
valuation  of  $311,984,  but  which  was  re- 
valued following  foreclosure  at  $181,200,  a  re- 
duction of  43  percent. 

G.  Single  borrower  loans 

Fourteen  District  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations reported  having  made  10  or  more 
loans  to  one  person.  Their  figures,  which  do 
not  Include  construction  loan-s  when  such 
loans  were  Indicated,  add  up  to  77  persons 
receiving  1,515  loans  totaling  $33.9  million. 
Averaged  out.  It  comes  to  18  loans  totaling 
$441,135  per  person.  It  should  be  clearly  un- 
derstood that  most  of  these  loans  went  to 
legitimate  real  estate  investors  who  are  not 
Involved  In  speculative  practices.  It  should 
also  be  understood  that  these  figures  are 
symptomatic  of  the  willingness  of  nearly 
half  of  the  District's  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations to  make  available  to  individual 
borrowers  the  large  blocks  of  credit  neces- 
sary for  the  existence  of  real  estate  specula- 
tion. 

This  analysis  of  the  data  supplied  by  the 
survey  of  District  sa\ings  and  loan  associa- 
tions not  only  gives  a  statistical  description 
of  major  aspects  of  the  city'.s  real  estate  In- 
dustry and  Its  faults,  but  suggests  some  ob- 
vious remedies  which  are  set  forth  in  this 
report. 

Pertinent  tables  prepared  from  the  survey 
data  appear  In  the  appendix. 

H.  Conclusions  from  the  survey 

The  survey,  even  though  limited  to  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  and  banks  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  raises  some  very  seri- 
ous questions  hitherto  unexplored  by  this 
committee. 

These  are; 

Should  loans,  other  than  for  personal 
home  purchases,  be  further  restricted  or  pro- 
hibited entirely  to  officers,  directors  and  em- 
ployees or  agents  of  lending  Institutions 
regulated  by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board? 

Should  there  be  a  prohibition  on  loans 
made  by  one  lending  institution  to  the  of- 
ficers, directors  and  employees  or  agents  of 
other  lending  institutions? 

Should  officers,  directors,  employees  or 
agents  of  savings  and  loan  associations  be 
prohibited  from  having  a  direct  or  Indirect 
Interest  in  concerns  which  provide  apprais- 
als, settlements,  title  Insurance  or  any  other 
service  connected  with  real  estate  transac- 
tions? 

Should  a  savings  and  loan  be  permitted  to 
make  more  than  one  loan  to  a  single  bor- 
rower? If  so.  under  what  circumstances? 
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Are  present  limitations  on  the  percentage 
of  assets  which  may  be  lent  to  a  single  bor- 
rower reallbtic  or  do  they  encourage  the  evils 
of  speculation? 

These  queaiions  concern  not  only  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions. They  go  to  the  heart  of  the  responsi- 
bilities which  emanate-  from  the  relation- 
ships between  the  Federal  Government  and 
lending  Institutions.  As  in  all  areas,  the 
Federal  Government's  sole  Interest  must  be 
that  of  the  public.  Law  and  regulations 
should  insure  that  savings  and  loans  and 
other  Institutions  serve  the  public  Interest  to 
the  fullest  extent. 

Some  of  the  practices  disclosed  by  the  sub- 
committee survey  are  indigenous  to  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  Industry,  having  been  followed 
since  Its  Inception.  Nonetheless,  they  raise 
the  specter  of  a  deep-seated  conQlct  of  in- 
terest situation.  The  committee  should  ex- 
plore these  relationships,  and  their  Impact 
on  carrying  out  fairly  the  two-fold  purpose 
of  thrift  and  homeownershlp. 

UI.    APPRAISALS 

"Let  me  start  with  an  analysis  that  may 
astonish  you.  The  typical  real  estate  trans- 
action Involves  several  professionals  and  sev- 
eral businessmen.  The  professionals  are  one 
or  more  lawyers  and  a  land  surveyor.  If  there 
Is  a  new  building  or  a  subdivision  develop- 
ment involved  there  may  be  others  such  as 
engineers  and  architects,  and  an  accountant. 
The  businessmen  are  a  broker  or  salesman,  a 
'.itle  Insurance  agent,  a  banker,  or  mortgage 
correspondent,  and  a  fire  and  casualty  insur- 
ance agent.  All  the  named  professionals  are 
either  licensed  or  certified  by  the  public,  and 
so  are  all  the  business  agents  named.  But  If 
there  Is  an  appraiser  Involved,  he  Is  neither 
licensed  nor  certified  to  practice,  except  in  a 
few  States  wherein,  believe  it  or  not,  he  is 
actually  required  to  have  an  active  real  estate 
brokers  license.  (Statement  by  Mr.  McCloud 
B.  Hodges,  Jr.,  M.A.I. ,  S.R.E.A.,  before  the  Ad 
Hoc  Subcommittee  on  Home  Financing  Prac- 
tices and  Procedures,  June  3,  1969)." 

One  of  the  most  essential  ingredients  in  a 
real  estate  speculative  transaction  is  a  false 
or  misleading  appraisal  of  the  subject  prop- 
erty. On  the  basis  of  such  appralssJs  the 
speculator  Is  able  to  obtain  his  inflated  loan 
and  quick  profit. 

The  subcommittee  Included  an  examina- 
tion of  the  nature  of  the  appraisal  profes- 
sion practices  as  part  of  its  inquiry.  While 
our  study  of  the  appraisal  profession  was 
limited  solely  to  Its  role  in  the  business  of 
real  estate  speculation,  we  were  quite  sur- 
prised at  the  inadequate  and  loose  structure 
of  this  profession  as  well  as  Its  lack  of  at- 
tention by  the  appropriate  Federal  agencies. 

One  of  the  most  Important  elements  in- 
volved In  the  transfer  of  real  property  Is  fi- 
nancing. Financing  is  based  on  an  evcUua- 
tlon,  and  the  evaluation  Is  made  by  an  ap- 
praiser. In  many  cases,  the  type  of  financ- 
ing win  be  a  consideration  In  the  appraiser's 
determination  of  the  value  of  a  property. 
Even  with  these  crucial  responslbllltlea,  ap- 
praisers are  not  legally  tested  or  licensed  in 
Federal  statutes  and  regulatlolns  dealing 
with  appraisals,  the  qtiallficatlons  of  ap- 
praisers are  rarely  defined. 

A.  The  appraiser  and  the  lending  institution 
In  many  cases  appraisers  sit  on  the  boards 
of  the  lending  Institutions  for  whom  they 
appraise.  Indeed,  the  president  of  Republic 
Savings  and  Loan  did  his  own  appraising  in 
some  of  his  most  blatant  speculative  deals. 
The  subcommittee  survey  disclosed  that  88 
percent  of  the  associations  have  either  di- 
rectors and /or  employees  doing  appraising, 
and  that  only  12  percent  of  these  associations 
use  independent  appraisers  exclusively.  The 
survey  also  showed  that  24  percent  of  the 
savings  and  loan  associations  replying  used 
no  appraisers  with   professional  recognition 
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such  as  M.A.I,  or  S.R,E.A.,  while  only  20  per- 
cent of  the  associations  used  only  appraisers 
with  such  recognition.  Thus.  56  percent  of 
the  savings  and  loan  associations  use  a  mix- 
ture of  professional  and  nonprofessional  ap- 
praisers. 

B.  Present  lato  and  appraisals 

Since  the  overwhelming  number  of  home 
mortgages  In  the  District  of  Columbia  are 
held  by  savings  and  loan  associations,  this 
report  limits  the  analysis  to  the  appraisal 
practices  of  savings  and  loans.  Even  from 
this  limited  view  major  problems  come  Into 
focus  which  warrant  the  attention  of  the 
Congress.  If  these  are  not  resolved,  then  a 
significant  portion  o'  our  commitment  to 
low-  and  moderate-Income  housing  will  be 
needle.ssly  spent. 

All  savings  and  loan  associations  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  are  federally  Insured  by 
the  FSLIC  but  all  are  not  federally  chartered. 
Principles  which  govern  appraisals  by  Insured 
associations  are  found  In  this  title  IV  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  of  1934.  The  act  pro- 
vides for  the  Insurance  of  accounts  and  es- 
tablishes the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
surance Corporation  under  the  regulatory 
authority  of  the  FHLB." 

The  regulation  applicable  to  Insured  asso- 
ciations such  as  those  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  FHLBB  regulation  section  563.10. 
Under  this  regulation,  appraisal  by  a  quali- 
fied appraiser  is  required  and  the  signed  ap- 
praisal must  be  approved  In  WTltlng  by  the 
board  of  directors  or  the  loan  committee  of 
the  Insured  institution.  Nowhere  to  be  found 
Is  a  definition  of  a  qualified  appraiser  nor  is 
there  any  prohibition  of  a  possible  conflict  of 
interest  of  the  appraiser,  save  a  proviso  that 
he  not  be  affected  in  any  way  by  the  approval 
or  declining  of  the  loan. 

It  is  only  when  a  particular  Insured  asso- 
ciation Is  undergoing  examination  by  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Cor- 
poration that  realistic  qualitative  standards 
for  appraisals  are  required.  FHLBB  Reg.  Sec. 
563.17-1  (b)  provides  that  such  examinations 
shall  Include  appraisals  in  questionable  sit- 
uations. In  a  statement  of  policy  (Reg.  Sec. 
571.1)  supplementing  this  regulation,  there 
Is  a  specific  definition  of  the  type  of  ap- 
praisers to  be  employed  In  connection  with 
such  examinations. 

Subparagraph  (2)  provides: 

"As  used  In  this  statement  of  policy,  the 
term  "professional  appraiser"  means  an  in- 
dividual whose  qualifications  are  demon- 
strated by  means  of  senior  membership  In  a 
national  appraisal  organization  or  an  In- 
dividual who  In  the  opinion  of  a  Chief  Ex- 
aminer for  the  Board  qualifies  under  stand- 
ards equivalent  to  those  established  by  such 
national  organizations.  The  fact  that  a  pro- 
fessional appraiser  Is  employed  by  an  Insured 
Institution  on  a  fee  or  salary  basis  need  not, 
of  Itself,  adversely  affect  the  acceptability  of 
any  report  of  appraisal  prepared  by  or  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  such  appraiser." 

Subparagraph  3(f)  provides: 

"Selection  of  appraiser.  The  Board's  Chief 
Elxamlner  for  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
district  In  which  the  home  office  of  an  In- 
sured Institution  Is  located  will  select  the 
professional  appraiser  or  appraisers  to  make 
appraisals  under  this  program.  When  making 
the  selection,  the  Chief  Examiner  shall,  inso- 
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'  This  is  not  to  say  that  statutory  provisions 
for  appraisals  applicable  even  to  the  federal- 
ly chartered  corporations  are  adequate 
FHLBB  regulation  section  545  6-9  provides 
that  no  Federal  association  shall  make  a  loan 
tmless  there  has  been  an  appraisal  of  the  real 
estate  by  two  qualified  appraisers,  approved 
by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  association. 
There  is  no  explanation  of  what  Is  meant  by 
a  qualified  appraiser,  nor  Is  there  provision 
governing  the  appraiser's  relationship  with 
the  association. 


far  as  is  feasible,  make  such  selection  from 
those  professional  appraisers  who  do  not 
regularly  make  appraisals  for  competing  in- 
stitutlons  in  the  community." 

Note  that  the  quoted  provisions  consider 
the  possibility  of  a  conflict  of  Interest  where 
the  appraiser  employed  for  examination  pur- 
poses Is  also  an  employee  of  the  association 
being  examined. 

The  present  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  regulations  on  the  appraisal  of  real 
estate  prior  to  granting  loans  are  vague  and 
inconsistent.  If  the  standards  set  forth  In 
examination-type  appraisals  had  been  appli- 
cable In  the  first  Instance  then  the  examina- 
tion appraisal  would  have  been  tumecessary 
to  begin  with.  Locking  the  barn  after  theft 
leads  precisely  to  the  kind  of  speculative  ac- 
tivity the  subcommittee  found  so  prevalent 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

There  was  some  testimony  in  the  execu- 
tive session  about  speculative  schemes  in  the 
Cincinnati  area  ba.sed  on  FHA  appraisals. 
The  subcommittee  asked  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  and  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration  for  a  report. 
The  FHA  personnel  Involved  in  the  Cincin- 
nati frauds  have  been  prosecuted  and  the 
subcommittee  Is  satisfied.  Moreover,  the  Act- 
Ing  Administrator  of  FHA  testified  that  the 
overwhelming  number  of  FHA  single  family 
appraisals  were  conducted  by  appraisers  em- 
ployed full  time  by  FHA.  For  example,  in 
1968,  there  were  approximately  780,000  sin- 
gle family  FHA  appraisals  of  which  52,000 
were  made  by  Independent  fee  appraisers. 

The  subcommittee  did  examine  the  FHA 
standards  for  appraisers  and,  while  they  are 
more  detailed  and  specific  than  those  of  the 
FHLBB,  they  should  be  reviewed  tn  the  light 
of  the  subcommittee's  recommendations. 

The  subcommittee  has  no  desire  to  inject 
itself  into  the  ongoing  dispute  among  ap- 
praisers as  to  whether  there  should  be  State 
licensing  of  appraisers.  This  is  a  matter 
which  Is  best  left  to  the  appraisal  organiza- 
tions and  the  State  governments  to  work 
out.  But  the  subcommittee  feels  strongly 
that  there  must  be  Federal  standards  where 
lederally  insured  or  chartered  institutions, 
federally  insured  mortgages  or  Federal  sub- 
sidles  are  Involved.  There  are  a  number  of 
guidelines  available  when  devising  such 
standards. 

C.  The  appraiser  organizations 

There  are  two  major  appraisal  orgajilza- 
llons.  The  American  Institute  of  Real  Estate 
Appraisers  and  the  Society  of  Real  Estate 
Appraisers.  The  subcommittee  heard  from 
two  prominent  members  of  these  organiza- 
tions and  examined  their  codes  and  rules  of 
procedure.  These  organizations  have  a  long 
standing  respect  in  the  real  estate  commu- 
nity. The  requirement  for  membership  in- 
volves intensive  study  and  the  successful 
completion  of  examinations.  In  addition, 
there  are  automatic  review  procedures  when 
a  member's  appraisal  Is  the  subject  of  liti- 
gation. There  is  an  elaborate  review  and  ap- 
peals procedure  In  cases  where  questionable 
appraisals  are  made  by  their  members.  The 
ultimate  penalty  is  expulsion  from  the 
organization. 

However,  expulsion  from  the  organization 
still  leaves  the  appraiser  free  to  practice  his 
trade.  There  is  no  further  sanction.  Noth- 
ing in  their  laws  and  regulations  prohibits 
him  from  continuing  In  the  employ  of  lend- 
ing institutions  and  making  appraisals  for 
federally  related  projects  or  institutions. 

The  testing  and  educational  standards  of 
these  two  organizations  provide  excellent 
guidelines  In  drafting  statutes  or  regulations 
setting  forth  appraisal  criteria  for  federally 
related  real  estate  loans.  Indeed,  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  recognized  this  when 
requiring  senior  membership  in  either  these 
organizations  for  independent  FSLIC  exami- 
nations. 
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D.   The  appraisers   and   conflict  of   interest 

The  employment  of  directors  and  officers 
of  savings  and  loans  as  appraisers  raises  a 
question  which  should  be  thoroughly  ex- 
plored In  one  sense,  if  the  appraiser  Is  a 
qualified  appraiser  it  can  be  argued  that 
the  interest  of  the  savings  and  loan  and  the 
public  is  best  served  on  the  theory  that  such 
an  appraiser  will  be  extraordinarily  careful 
and  thorough  in  his  evaluation,  protecting 
m  the  interest  of  his  association.  Conversely, 
it  can  be  argued  that  the  practice  of  using 
director  or  officer  appraisers  creates  an  op- 
portunity for  easy  speculative  practices.  The 
latter  Is  precisely  what  happened  in  the  Re- 
public Savings  and  Loan  situation. 

During  the  subcommittee  hearings  it  was 
suggested  that  only  Independent,  profes- 
sionally qualified  persons,  such  as  those  who 
are  designated  members  of  the  Society  of 
Real  Estate  Appraisers  or  similar  organiza- 
tions, be  authorized  to  conduct  appraisals  for 
federally  connected  lending  Institutions.  The 
suggertion  was  made  on  the  theory  that  such 
appraisers  would  be  removed  from  the  in- 
fluence of  real  estate  speculators  or  the  de- 
sire on  the  part  of  lending  institution  officer? 
to  cooperate  with  them.  The  idea  seems  to  be 
well  founded.  However,  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  In  the  end  analysis  It  Is  up 
to  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  Itself 
to  design  and  Implement  procedures  for 
adequate  and  periodic  examination  of  ap- 
praisal work  done  for  member  borrowers.  If 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  acts 
along  theee  lines,  then  it  would  make  little 
difference  whether  property  evaluations  are 
made  by  in-house  or  independent  appraisers. 

The  subcommittee  Is  convinced  that  tight- 
ening of  the  regulations  on  appraisals  would 
contribute  significantly  to  the  elimination  of 
the  evils  In  speculation. 
E.  Independent  appraisers  as  a  requirement 

The  subcommittee  realizes  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  more  detailed  appraisal  criteria 
Is  not  without  problems.  Under  present  prac- 
tices, appraisers  make  an  abbreviated-type 
appraisal  usually  known  as  a  "short  form" 
or  "windshield"  appraisal.  Under  normal  cir- 
cumstances this  type  of  appraisal  is  far  less 
expensive  than  the  regular  appraisal.  Even 
though  the  shorter  version  Involves  far  fewer 
estimates  of  comparable  values,  fewer  ex- 
amples of  recent  sales,  etc..  Its  trustworthi- 
ness In  most  cases  is  good.  The  appraiser  In 
a  sense  Is  relying  more  heavily  upon  his  ex- 
perience with  the  types  of  property  being 
appraised. 

The  purpose  of  the  abbreviated  appraisal 
Is  that  It  amounts  to  a  substantial  saving  In 
loan  acquisition  expenses.  Many  of  the  wit- 
nesses were  fearful  that  to  require  full-blown 
appraisals  on  all  property  would  substanti- 
ally Increase  the  fees  Involved  and  hence 
the  cost  of  the  loan.  The  subcommittee  does 
not  recommend  such  a  broadsweeplng  re- 
form. It  feels  that  the  regulations  can  be 
devised  which  will  permit  the  continued  use 
of  "short  form"  appraisals  by  sufficiently 
qualified  appraisers. 

Some  of  our  witnesses  also  felt  that  an 
Independent  appraiser  requirement  would 
create  an  Increase  In  acquisition  expenses. 
Independent  appraisers.  It  Is  argued,  would 
have  a  tendency  to  charg^e  much  higher  fees 
than  an  appraiser  who  served  on  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  lending  Institution.  The 
subcommittee  has  not  advocated  this  abso- 
lute Independence.  It  merely  recommends 
that  the  questions  which  surround  these  dual 
capacities  of  appraisers  should  be  studied 
by  the  committee  to  see  whether  or  not  there 
Is,  In  fact,  a  serious  conflict  of  Interest. 

F.  Responsibility  jar  faulty  appraisals 
The  lending  Institution  should  be  made 
more  responsible  In  the  event  of  a  faulty 
appraisal  by  making  It  accountable  to  make 
Siire  that  the  appraisal  It  receives  Is  valid  In 
all  respects.  Thus,  If  the  ultimate  homeown- 
er discovered  after  he  acquired  the  property 
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that  It  was  overvalued  he  would  have  some 
redress  against  the  lending  institution.  This 
would  seem  equitable  since  the  homeowner 
has  no  control  over  the  selection  of  the  ap- 
praiser or  the  t>-pe  of  appraisal  and  the  lend- 
ing institution  does.  This  suggestion  has  some 
merit  and  should  be  considered. 

rv.    TITLES   AND   SETTLEMENTS 

A.  Title  companies 

Title  insurance  companies  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  perform  some  useful  services  in 
real  estate  transactions.  In  addition  to  pro- 
viding title  Insurance,  the  company's  offices 
serve  as  the  situs  for  the  actual  transfer  of 
the  real  property.  It  is  here  that  the  neces- 
sary fees,  taxes,  notes,  payments,  and  the 
like  are  made.  Title  companies  offer  the  as- 
sistance o'.  experienced  and  qualified  person- 
nel In  making  the  necessary  arrangements. 

There  are  also  located  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  a  number  of  "settlement  houses." 
Settlement  houses  can  be  comprised  of  a  law 
firm,  one  or  more  former  title  company  clerks, 
real  estate  brokers,  or  others  with  similar  ex- 
perience. Unlike  the  title  company,  the  set- 
tlement house  does  not  search  title  or  offer 
title  insurance.  These  are  purchased  through 
the  title  companies. 

Present  practices  In  both  title  companies 
and  settlements  houses,  particularly  the  lat- 
ter, give  rise  to  some  serious  questions  which 
should  be  looked  into  and  acted  upon  by  the 
Committee. 

B.    Duplication   of    title    searches 

One  of  the  more  troublesome  things  we 
found  was  that  title  companies  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  cannot  rely  upon  the  records  in 
the  Recorder  of  Deeds  office  as  a  basis  of 
Issuing  title  insurance  policies  They  claim 
that  the  records  in  the  Recorder  of  Deeds 
office  have  been  so  poorly  kept  that  they  are 
often  Inaccurate  or  Incomplete  and  can  lead 
to  serious  legal  entanglements  if  solely  relied 
upon.  To  deal  with  the  situation,  the  various 
title  companies  have  a  sort  of  pool  In  the 
Recorder  of  Deeds  office  so  that  when  the 
legal  Instruments  are  filed  in  that  office  they 
are  immediately  photocopied  and  sent  to  the 
title  companies  for  their  record  files.  This 
procedure  Is  wasteful  especially  In  view  of 
modern  housing  programs  because  U 
amounts  to  a  needless  expenditure  of  tax- 
payers' money. 

According  to  title  company  representatives, 
not  much  can  be  done  about  the  Recorder  of 
Deeds  office  since  the  expense  and  work  In- 
volved In  sorting  out,  completing,  and  per- 
haps computerizing  the  title  records  back  to 
1794  Is  plainly  prohibitive. 

Representatives  from  HUD-approved  non- 
profit organizations  who  are  engaged  In  the 
construction  and  rehabilitation  of  single-  and 
multl-famlly  dwellings  under  the  various 
Federal  plans  have  complained  about  the 
high  expenses  involved  when  one  or  more 
title  companies  are  used  In  the  acquisition 
of  the  property  and  a  different  title  company 
Is  used  for  the  ultimate  disposition  of  the 
property.  In  each  case,  the  particular  title 
company  requires  a  full  title  search  based  on 
Its  records  as  a  condition  of  Issuing  title  In- 
surance. Thus,  the  nonprofit  corporation,  and 
ultimately  the  Federal  Government,  must 
pay  for  successive  title  searches  of  the  same 
property  when  It  transfers  the  property  to 
the  ultimate  owners.  Since  a  construction  or 
rehabilitation  period  usually  runs  from  6 
months  to  a  year,  the  dual  payments  are  not 
only  wasteful  but  sometimes  downright  ludi- 
crous. There  is  no  obvious  answer  to  this 
rather  senseless  waste;  but  the  search  for  one 
should  begin. 

C.  Confusion  at  settlement 

There  were  also  a  number  of  complaints 
about  the  complexity  of  fees  required  to  be 
paid  and  the  documents  which  have  to  be 
executed  at  real  estate  settlements.  For  ex- 
ample, there  was  one  complaint  about  $90 
"assumption  fee"  when  In  fact  the  actual 
legal  charge  was  less  than  $10.  Fees  at  real 
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estate  settlements  are  in  most  cases  neces- 
sary to  cover  the  filing  and  recording  changes 
In  records,  but  fees  are  being  paid  In  excess 
of  the  actual  fees  charged  by  the  responsible 
Government  agency. 

Nonprofit  corporations  have  also  com- 
plained about  the  amount  of  paperwork  re- 
quired In  realty  transfer  procedures  Involved 
in  "packaging"  parcels  ol  land,  redeveloping. 
and  their  ultimate  disposition.  One  of  the 
witnesses  testified  that  in  connection  with  a 
project  Involving  28  properties  over  500  docu- 
ments were  signed  at  settlement. 

The  subcommittee  wonders  if  the  archaic 
structure  In  title  transfer  procedures  which 
exist  in  the  District  of  Columbia  is  an  Iso- 
lated case  or  if  it  is  fairly  typical  In  the 
States.  Perhaps  It  Is  time  that  this  commit- 
tee conducted  a  study  of  the  local  realty 
transfer  statutes  and  practices  to  determine 
whether  part  of  the  money  invested  In  our 
housing  programs  Is  being  uselessly  drained 
by  the  situations  described. 

D.  Disposition  of  proceeds 
The  subcommittee  examined  some  of  the 
Internal  records  of  title  companies  and  settle- 
ment houses  and  found  a  number  of  bad 
practices.  These  firms  view  their  role  as 
simply  providing  a  forum  for  the  actual 
transfer  of  title.  When  payment  is  made  by 
the  purchtiser,  the  title  company  simply 
makes  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
purchase  price  In  accordance  with  the  in- 
structions of  the  seller  or  his  agent.  Many 
times  a  speculator  Is  the  agent.  In  these  cases, 
distributions  by  Individual  check  were  made 
to  relatives,  business  associates,  and  others 
named  by  the  speculator.  This  distribution 
was  duly  recorded  In  the  entry  sheets  of  the 
title  company.  But,  there  Is  no  explanation 
It  has  been  suggested  that  there  be  a  re- 
quirement that  all  checks  given  to  title  com- 
panies must  be  Immediately  deposited  and 
the  proceeds  distributed  upon  clearance  of 
the  check. 

E.  Uniform  settlements  law 
Charles  Doctor,  Esq.,  testified  as  to  various 
experiences  he  had  encountered  with  specu- 
lators during  his  tenure  as  trustee  over  an 
Insolvent  savings  and  loan  association.  After 
describing  examples  of  real  estate  transfer 
practices  such  as  those  discussed,  Mr  Doctor 
called  for  the  enactment  of  a  truth-ln-settle- 
ments  law. 

Although  Mr.  Doctor  did  not  specify 
whether  the  proposal  should  be  made  at  the 
Federal  level,  the  subcommittee  feels  that 
his  suggestion  is  an  excellent  one.  The  av- 
erage life  of  a  mortgage  in  the  United  States 
is  from  8  to  12  years.  This  means  that  the 
average  American  homeowner  attends  two 
or  three  settlements  In  his  lifetime.  In  many 
cases  he  Is  not  represented  by  counsel  and 
the  real  estate  broker  at  best  plays  the 
equivocal  role  of  acting  for  both  buyer  and 
seller.  If  legislation  requiring  simple  and 
complete  explanation  of  all  charges  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  be  ren- 
dered were  enacted  In  the  States,  then  many 
reforms  in  the  realty  transfer  field  could  be 
brought  about  by  public  demand. 

v.   STRAW   PARTIES 

"The  use  of  straw  parties  In  real  estate 
transactions  Is  not  In  Itself  unlawful  or 
fraudulent  •  •  *.  However,  the  transaction  of 
business  affairs  In  the  name  of  a  straw  party 
on  nominee  conceals  or  obscures  the  princi- 
pal's Interest  In  the  transaction  and  so  the 
use  of  a  straw  party  lends  Itself  particularly 
to  those  who  have  an  unlawful  and  fraudu- 
lent purpose.  So  It  is,  and  often  has  been  said, 
that  real  estate  transactions  made  through 
straw  men  should  always  be  viewed  with 
suspicion.  (Lamer  Diener  Realty  Co  v.  Fred- 
man,  266  S.W.  (2)   689,  Feb,  13,  1950.)" 

A  straw  party  is  a  conduit.  He  holds  naked 
title  for  the  benefit  of  anrther  or  as  one 
court  put  it,  "he  has  loaned  himself  out  for 
this  purpose." 

The  use   of  straw  parties  In  real  estate 
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transactions  dates  back  to  early  common  law. 
In  order  to  create  a  Joint  tenancy  In  prop- 
erty the  unities  of  time,  title,  interest,  and 
possession  had  to  be  present.  Thus,  a  grantor 
could  not  transfer  title  to  himself  and  since 
one  or  more  of  the  unities  would  be  missing: 
Thus,  a  system  was  adopted  whereby  the 
PiOperty  was  transferred  to  a  third  p.irty  and 
"■  hence  to  the  joint  owners.  Many  states  have 
modernized  their  statutes  permitting  the 
direct  creation  of  Joint  tenancies  On  Octo- 
ber 27.  1969,  the  House  of  Representatives 
adopted  H.R.  13564  (H  Rept.  91-59.3  i,  which 
would  accomplish  this  purpose  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Asldr  from  the  use  of  straw  parties  to 
create  Joint  tenancies,  the  procedure  is  em- 
ployea  for  other  purposes.  The  major  ex- 
ample Is  packaging  of  a  group  of  land  parcels 
for  the  purpose  of  overall  development.  An 
attempt  is  made  to  hold  the  price  down 
through  concealment  of  the  owner's  identity. 

As  indicated  by  Commissioner  Bradley  In 
the  Lamer  case  straw  parties  are  susceptible 
to  unlawful  or  fraudulent  purposes.  Such  Is 
the  case  with  real  estate  speculator's  use  of 
straw  parties  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  real  estate  speculator  hides  behind 
4  straw  p.xrtics  not  only  to  conceal  his  Identity 
but  to  accomplish  a  timely  transfer  for  the 
'  purpose  of  Increasing  the  price  of  the  prop- 
erty and  the  loan  m.ide  thereon.  Straw 
parties  are  usually  employed  by  the  specu- 
lator in  some  secretarial  or  clerical  capacity. 
M.iny  are  employed  by  the  title  company  or 
settlement  house  and  receive  nominal  fees 
ranging  from  $5  to  $20  for  the  use  of  their 
n:!mes. 

The  use  of  straw  parties  for  speculative 
purposes  should  be  stopped.  There  are  a 
number  of  ways  In  which  this  can  be  ac- 
complished. It  appears  to  the  subcommittee 
that  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
and  the  Federal  Housing  Administration  and 
other  interested  agencies  already  have  the 
authority  to  do  so.  Regulations  should  be 
issued  which  would  prohibit  the  conceal- 
ment of  Identity  of  the  true  parties  for  the 
purpose  of  flctltlously  Inflating  the  value  of 
the  property. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  the  subcommittee 
that  any  federal  or  federal-related  agency 
should  countenance  the  use  of  straw  parties 
except  where  legally  compelled  to  do  so.  The 
concealment  of  the  true  Identity  of  the  real 
party  In  interest  for  no  apparent  reason 
amounts  to  prima  facie  fraud. 

One  intriguing  suggestion  made  to  the 
subcommittee  in  an  Informal  session  with  a 
knowledgeable  person  connected  with  the 
real  estate  business  Is  that  It  consider  recom- 
mending that  the  face  of  every  deed  Identify 
the  Interest  of  the  parties  who  are  named 
thereon  including  the  consideration  paid  by 
that  party.  The  total  consideration  paid  for 
the  property  should  be  shown  on  the  face 
of  the  deed.  This  recommendation  Is  an  ex- 
cellent one.  After  all.  the  purpose  of  record- 
ing a  deed  Is  to  serve  a  public  notice.  Why 
then  shouldn't  the  public  Information  be 
complete?  The  subcommittee  recommends 
that  the  Congress  consider  appropriate  pro- 
posals liv  this  direction.  The  subcommittee 
recommends  that  the  necessary  statutory  or 
regulatory  processes  be  instituted  to  require 
such  statements  where  the  real  estate  trans- 
action is  directly  or  indirectly  related  to  a 
Federal  program. 

The  subcommittee  reallzzes  that  this  pro- 
posal will  create  .some  difficulties  in  the  case 
where  the  concealment  of  identity  is  neces- 
sary to  prevent  price  inflation  in  the  case  of 
development  through  the  gathering  of  single 
parcels.  The  subcommittee  feels  that  this 
difficulty  can  easily  be  met  in  such  ca.ses  by 
delaying  the  time  of  full  disclosure  and  at 
the  same  time  preventing  the  use  of  straw 
parties  for  speculative  purposes. 

As  this  report  has  already  noted,  the  hous- 
ing commitment  to  the  Federal  government 
and  the  housing  needs  of  our  citizens  In  the 
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next  decade  are  enormous.  Both  the  legisla- 
tive and  executive  branches  of  government 
should  start  getting  rid  of  these  outdated 
and  useless  common  law  procedures  and, 
wherever  possible,  institute  a  more  modern, 
convenient,  safe,  and  economical  procedure 
for  the  transfer  of  real  estate. 

VI.     SINGLE  BORROWER  LOANS 

The  single  borrower  loan  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  regulations 
(reg.  sec.  563.9-3)  are  another  handy  tool  in 
the  workshop  of  the  speculator.  Under  the 
present  regulation,  no  savings  and  loan  In- 
stitution may  lend  over  10  percent  of  Its 
withdrawable  assets  to  a  single  borrower. 
The  rule  accommodates  large  borrowers  such 
as  developers,  contractors,  and  others  in  the 
housing  field  who  must  have  large  blocks  of 
financing  available  If  they  are  to  function. 
This  can  be  quite  beneficial  to  the  housing 
Industry  and  In  encouraging  thrift  and 
homeownership. 

However,  the  speculator  abuses  these  prcjr 
visions  by  establishing  a  large  line  of  credit 
with  a  friendly  .savings  and  loan  so  that  he 
may  turn  over  his  properties  quickly  by  ob- 
taining loans  on  short  notice.  Even  though 
there  was  no  direct  testimony  on  the  point, 
the  subcommittee  surmises  that  the  advan- 
tages to  the  savings  and  loan  by  this  kind  of 
arrangement  are  twofold.  First,  large  amoun 
amounts  of  their  funds  can  be  committed 
without  too  much  administrative  detail;  and, 
second,  the  speculator  assures  prompt  pay- 
ment on  the  notes. 

The  subcommittee  feels  that  the  single 
borrower  loan  regulation  should  be  further 
defined  and  made  more  specific.  Tlie  Idea  of 
a  flat  percentage  rate  applicable  to  all  sav- 
ings and  loans  doesn't  make  much  sense.  Un- 
der the  regulation,  the  largest  savings  and 
loan  in  the  city  of  Washington  can  lend  up 
to  .$40  million  to  a  single  borrower.  Although 
this  savings  and  loan  has  never  approached 
lending  such  an  amount  to  a  single  bor- 
rower, the  possibility  points  up  the  absurd- 
ity of  the  rule.  The  regulation  should  be  re- 
vised to  provide  for  a  sliding  scale  which 
takes  into  consideration  the  size  of  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  realistically  and  limits  the 
number  of  loans  to  a  single  borrower.  The 
regulation  should  also  specify  the  types  and 
classes  of  borrowers  who  may  participate  in 
large  block  financing  and  should  exclude  real 
estate  speculators  as  previously  defined  in 
this  report. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  no  more  than 
two  loans  on  two  pieces  of  property  should  be 
approved  for  a  single  borrower.  An  excep- 
tion to  this  rule  should  be  for  construction 
loans  and  for  loans  to  those  community- 
based,  public-oriented,  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions established  to  provide  adequate  hous- 
ing for  low-  and  moderate-income  families 
on  a  nonprofit  basis.  In  this  way  the  real 
estate  speculators  who  have  fraudulently 
Inflated  the  price  of  hotislng  and  who  have 
literally  robbed  home  purchasers  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  in  other  cities  across 
the  Nation  would  be  eliminated  from  the 
real  estate  Industry  so  far  as  federally  in- 
sured member  borrowers  of  Federal  Home 
Loan  banks,  which  account  for  more  than 
half  of  the  outstanding  residential  mortgages 
In  the  country,  are  concerned. 

As  previously  noted,  so-called  "single  bor- 
rower" loan  regulations  are  in  need  of  re- 
view and  a  new  determination  should  be 
made  as  to  how  much  of  a  savings  and  loan 
association's  assets  should  be  committed  to 
a  single  borrower  and  how  many  loans  he 
should  be  able  to  hold.  The  subcommittee  Is 
aware  of  the  need  for  large  and  multiple 
loans  at  all  levels  of  real  estate  development, 
but  the  implementation  of  this  need  should 
under  no  circumstances  give  rise  to  regula- 
tions and  procedures  which,  as  history  sadly 
show's,  fan  be  Just  as  eEtslly  used  by  a  pred- 
atory speculator  as  by  a  legitimate  devel- 
oper. There  should  be  more  realistic  regu- 
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latlon  of  the   "single  borrower"  loan  cate- 
gory. 

Vn.    FEDER.^L    AND     LOC.\L     L.^W 

A.  Local  law 

One  of  the  more  surprising  revelations  was 
the  discovery  of  a  provision  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  Code  dealing  with  fraudulent 
transfers  of,  or  loans  on.  property.  Title  45- 
1414  of  the  Code  prohibits  simulated  sales 
or  execution  of  mortgages  for  the  purpose  of 
misleading  others  as  to  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty. This  provi.sion  was  enacted  in  1937  with 
a  subsequent  amendment  in  1939.  The  deci- 
sional notes  indicate  virtually  no  litigatlonal 
activity  Involving  section  1414.  The  District 
of  Columbia  Government  is  strongly  urged  to 
reexamine  Its  heretofore  disinterested  atti- 
tude. If  the  provision  lacks  sufficient  lan- 
guage to  make  it  fu'.ly  enforceable  against 
the  speculator  and  those  involved  in  specula- 
tion It  becomes  imperative  that  the  District 
of  Columbia  Government  Initiate  proper  leg- 
islation toward  this  end. 

The  change  in  attitude  of  the  local  gov- 
ernment authorities  is  especially  compelling 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  in  view  of  the 
lack  of  local  legislation  regulating  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  industry.  With  few  exceptions, 
the  savings  ar.d  loans  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia are  not  chartered  by  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board.  The  only  regulation 
rests  on  the  FSLIC  regulations  is.sued  pur- 
suant to  the  acquisition  and  retention  of 
Federal  Insurance  on  savings  accounts.  It  Is 
further  recommended  that  tli?  committee 
give  its  immediate  attention  toward  enacting 
a  meaningful  body  of  statutes  governing  the 
conduct  of  these  institutions  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Savi::gs  and  loan  institutions 
with  similar  status  in  other  Jurisdictions  are 
usually  regulated  by  State  law. 

D.    FEDERAL       LAW       AND       REGrL.^TIONS 

Tiie  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  has, 
almost  since  its  inception,  had  any  number 
of  sanctions  which  it  could  employ  against 
delinquent  in.stltutions.  For  example,  it  could 
threaten  and  could  in  fact  cancel  the  insured 
status  of  the  institutions.  It  could  utilize 
the  lending  power  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
banks  to  Insure  ethical  conduct.''  We  are 
aware  that  these  measures  would  have  oper- 
ated rather  harshly  In  some  cases.  The  can- 
cellation of  Insurance  for  in.=tance,  would 
punish  the  Innocent  depositors  in  order  to 
discipline  guilty  associations. 

The  Federal  Hom.e  Loan  Bank  Board  em- 
phasized before  the  subcommittee  that  it  had 
virtually  no  power  to  control  real  estate 
speculation  and  other  Improper  practices 
until  the  enactment  of  the  Federal  Super- 
visory Act  In  1966,  12  U.S.C.  1730.  Under  this 
act  the  FHLBB  Is  empowered  to  i.ssue  cease 
and  desist  orders  where  it  finds  savings  in- 
stitutions engaging  in  questionable  or  Im- 
proper conduct.  According  to  the  FHLBB, 
this  new  supervisory  power  should  go  a  long 
way  toward  eliminating  the  evils  of  specula- 
tion. 

The  FHLBB  Is  to  be  commended  in  taking 
the  initiative  and  by  requesting  the  Congress 
to  grant  it  cease  and  desist  powers.  But  the 
subcommittee  has  some  doubts  as  to  whether 
restraining  authority  alone  is  enough.  We 
feel  that  the  cease  and  desist  power  should 
be  made  more  effective,  implemented  by  ad- 
ditional laws  and  regulations  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  make  it  plain  and  unmistakable 
that  savings  and  loan  associations  who  deal 
with  speculators  will  run  great  risks  If  they 
conduct  themselves  as  they  have  In  the  past. 

In  answer  to  a  request  by  a  subcommittee 
member,  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
submitted  a  2-page  explanation  of  measures 
It  can  take  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  lend- 
ing practices  like  those  which  occurred  in  the 
Republic  Savings   and  Loan  situation.  The 


■It  should  be  noted  that  the  Board  has 
utilized  credit  restrictions  to  member  asso- 
ciations in  this  regard. 
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complete  explanation  appears  in  the  appen- 
dix. 

The  Board's  attitude  is  commendable  but 
bothersome.  The  Board  seaks  in  terms  of 
actions  which  it  can  and  -A-lll  take  once  the 
objectionable  lending  practices  are  found. 
Conferences  and  warnings  to  the  savings  and 
loans,  ordering  independent  appraisals,  spot 
check  examinations,  issuance  of  cease  and 
desist  orders  and  the  like  are  quite  helpful 
in  remedying  bad  situations. 

The  subcommittee  is  convinced  that  more 
preventive  regulation  is  needed.  After  the 
hearings  were  coiicluded,  the  subcommittee 
chairman  asked  the  Board  to  supply  the  sub- 
committee with  a  list  of  actions  which  It  has 
taken  to  carry  out  its  declared  new  policy 
of  encouraging  comprehensive  activity  by  the 
entire  savings  and  loan  industry  in  solving 
inner  city  housing  problems.  The  Board's 
response  is  set  forth  in  the  appendix.  The 
subcommittee's  responsibilities  did  not  in- 
clude finding  and  proposing  solutions  to  the 
existing  housing  crisis  of  our  inner  cities. 
It  was  our  limited  role  to  analyze  practices 
and  procedures  of  financial  Institutions  In 
the  inner  city  and.  in  part,  to  point  out  how 
these  practices  add  to  the  lack  of  adequate 
home  financing  in  the  inner  city.  As  we  have 
stated  before,  the  new  actions  by  the  Board 
are  commendable  in  that  they  show  at  least 
an  awareness  of  past  wrongs  and  a  willing- 
ness to  come  to  grips  with  the  problem.  The 
subcommittee  feels  that  restructuring  and 
reorienting  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  organization  is  not  e:iotigh  unless 
there  is  a  willingness  by  the  financial  insti- 
tutions to  make  mortgage  money  available  In 
the  inner  city.  As  Mr.  Lloyd  S.  Carey,  presi- 
dent of  the  Metropolitan  Washington.  DC. 
Savings  and  Loan  League,  put  it,  "Speaking 
for  my  own  association.  Prudential,  we  sim- 
ply do  not  lend  in  the  Inner  city  because  of 
till  high  risk  and  low  rate  of  return." 

The  Congress  must  find  a  way  to  meet  the 
problems  so  succinctly  and  correctly  put  by 
Mr.  Carey.  We  must  find  a  means  of  equal- 
izing the  risk  and  rate  of  return  for  Inner 
city  housing  loans  under  existing  Federal 
programs  or  we  should  treat  the  inner  city 
as  a  vast  no  man's  land,  and  devise  direct 
Federal  intervention  to  solve  the  housing 
crisis. 

C.  New  Federal  Attitudes  Needed 
Both  the  Wa.shlngton,  DC.  and  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  witnesses  complained  about  the 
tremendous  amount  of  paperwork  required 
by  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  in  order  to  qualify  for  PHA- 
insured,  'VA-insured  and  various  Federal 
subsidy  programs  in  the  housing  field. 
Father  Gino  Baroni,  executive  director.  Office 
of  Urban  Affairs,  r  "hdiocese  of  Washington, 
testl.ned  that  In  t,.o  acquisition,  rehabilita- 
tion and  ultimate  disposition  of  some  24 
houses  over  500  documents  had  to  be  signed. 
In  a  supplemental  letter  to  the  subcom- 
mittee, he  Informed  us  of  an  elderly  woman 
who  had  to  sign  some  80  documents  in  order 
to  qualify  her  home  for  rehabilitation. 

One  of  the  witnesses,  the  Reverend  Ralph 
Divan,  of  the  Capitol  East  Housing  Council 
of  Washington,  testified  about  his  organiza- 
tion's efforts  to  rehabilitate  existing  housing 
under  section  235  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1969.  Eighty-two  banks,  savings  and  loans 
and  mortgage  brokers  were  contacted.  Of  the 
69  who  responded,  two  said  they  would  par- 
ticipate and  two  said  they  were  interested. 
The  remaining  65  stated  that  they  did  not 
participate  in  such  FHA  programs  or  had  no 
money  available." 

Recently,  Urban  America.  Inc.,  published  a 
book  of  forms  and  procedures  reqtilred  to  be 
submitted  In  connection  with  an  application 
for  Federal  assistance  in  a  221(d)  (3),  below 
market  Interest  rate  program.  The  required 
forms  are  over  70  In  number  and  consist  of 
some  300  pages.  The  intended  phasing  out  of 
221(d)  (3)  In  favor  of  the  section  235  and  236 
programs  do  not  hold  the  promise  of  dlmln- 
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Ishing  the  proceduial  roadblocks.  All  indica- 
tions jxiint  to  a  repetition  of  confusing,  com- 
plex and  burdensome  paperwork  in  these 
programs. 

The  need  for  review  and  reform  of  the 
techniques  and  procedures  Issued  by  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment and  Its  subageucies  is  urgent  and  long 
overdue.  Through  bureaucratic  entangle- 
ment the  Federal  housing  programs  have  in 
many  cases  become  self-defeating  or  at  least 
incapable  of  sensible  effectuation.  Most  of 
the  Federal  housing  programs  envisage  pri- 
vate sector  participation  usually  through  the 
medium  of  a  nonprofit  corporation  or  coop- 
eratives made  up  of  civic-minded  citizens, 
such  as  our  witnesses,  Mr.  Channing  Philips 
and  Father  Gino  Baroni.  When  dealing  with 
the  provision  of  adequate  housing  through 
new  construction  or  rehabilitation  In  the  In- 
ner city,  these  organizations  and  their  right- 
minded  participants  are  Injecting  them- 
selves in  a  vast  real  estate  Jungle  where 
speculative  predators  work.  It  is  folly  to  ex- 
pect the  community  organizations  to  become 
thoroughly  familiar  with  local  real  estate 
practices  and  the  myriad  of  forms  and  pro- 
cedures devised  by  the  Government. 

The  paperwork  load  has  other  built-in  dif- 
ficulties. Long  form.s  and  complicated  proc- 
essing lend  themselves  to  mistakes  and  mis- 
takes make  for  delay.  This  labyrinthian  pile 
of  paperwork  consumes  time  and  effort 
which  would  be  far  better  spent  in  assessing 
and  dealing  with  the  housing  needs  of  the 
people  the  programs  seek  to  .serve  This  pro- 
liferation of  the  burden  results  in  a  duplica- 
tion bordering  en  the  inane. 

Viewed  in  terms  of  the  nation.al  interest, 
t.here  is  no  sense  in  requiring  each  partici- 
pating organization  to  undertake  the  ed\tca- 
tive  process  and  expend  the  time  Involved  in 
procedure  compliance  Taken  in  toto  the  cost 
to  each  such  organization  Is  fantastic.  These 
things  should  be  provided  as  a  service  of  a 
Government  eager  to  make  its  housing  pro- 
grams work. 

Many  Federal  programs  In  nonhouslng 
areas  which  serve  the  public  or  segments  of 
the  public  not  only  afford  the  benefits  and 
protections  of  the  relevant  statutes  but  also 
assist  the  persons  covered  In  exercising  the 
benefits  and  protections.  For  example,  the 
Social  Security  Administration  has  an  Il- 
lustrious record  of  the  assistance  given  el- 
derly applicants  applying  for  benefits.  The 
labor  relations  agencies  have  assisted  em- 
ployers, unions  and  workers  who  allege  vio- 
lations in  seeking  redress.  HUD  should  do  the 
same. 

HUD  and  the  Congress  have  slowly  come 
to  realize  that  our  housing  programs,  no  mat- 
ter how  soundly  structured,  cannot  be  ef- 
fective unless  the  procedural  aspects  are 
made  simple  and  workable. 

In  the  1968  act.  section  106  provided  for 
a  technical  assistance  program  under  which 
HUD  can  set  up  a  mechanism  to  relieve 
community  particlp)ants  of  the  paper  work 
burden. 

On  February  11.  1970.  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administrator  announced  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Office  of  A.ssistnnt  Commissioner 
for  Subsidized  Housing  Progr.am  for  The  pur- 
pose of  "making  the  assisted  housing  pro- 
grams work."  HUD-No.  70-71.  It  !s  hoped 
that  this  new  Office  of  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner for  Subsidized  Housing  Programs  In 
HUD  will  concur  in  the  subcommittee's  rec- 
ommendations and  take  steps  to  adopt  them 
Immediately. 

The  actions  taken  by  HUD  and  the  Can- 
gress  In  the  last  few  years  show  the  develop- 
ment of  an  awarene.'^s  th.it  the  housing 
agencies  are  more  than  Insurers  and  subsi- 
dlzers.  We  are  coming  to  believe  that  more 
positive  and  active  attitudes  are  required. 
But  the  ill-housed  cannot  wait  for  "slow 
realizations"  or  "growing  awarenesses."  We 
must  act  now. 
The  subcommittee  recommends  that  a  spe- 
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cial  office  be  established  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
headed  by  a  special  assistant  to  the  Sec- 
retary to  assist  perspective  participants  In 
the  preparation  of  documents,  rendering  ef- 
fective counseling  and  such  other  assist- 
ance so  as  to  bring  to  an  absolute  mini- 
mum any  procedural  delays  In  applications 
for  housing  assistance  programs. 

If  adopted,  each  insuring  office  would 
have  knowledgeable  staff  who  would  not 
only  acquaint  those  Interested  In  housing 
with  the  intricacies  of  the  program  but 
would  actively  participate  in  the  processing 
of  programs  from  application  to  comple- 
tion. 

CONCLUSIONS   AND   HECOMMENDATIONS 

Tliroughout  this  report  the  subcommit- 
tee has  made  recommendations  on  the  vari- 
ous areas  covered  in  Its  hearings.  Most  of 
these  recommendations  could  be  carried  out 
through  the  simple  amendment  of  regula- 
tions pursuant  to  long-established  statutory 
authority.  But,  experience  has  shown  that 
Federal  agencies  are  more  often  than  not 
loathe  to  act  upon  a  mere  committee  re- 
port which  Is  not  binding  upun  them.  It 
IS  therefore  the  recommendation  of  this  sub- 
committee that  its  proposals  take  legislative 
form  and  be  introduced  as  amendments  in 
existing  law. 

In  summary,  we  have  recommended — 

(1)  Comprehensive  regulation  of  savings 
and   loans  in  the  District  of  Columbia; 

(2)  Expansion  of  the  definition  of  "con- 
flicts of  interest"  for  directors,  officers,  and 
employees  of  savings  and  loan  associations, 
regtilating  their  own  involvement  in  the 
business  of  real  estate  for  their  personal  gain 
through  the  use  of  their  own  or  other  savings 
and  loan  institution; 

(3)  Additional  and  more  realistic  limita- 
tions on  "single  borrower"  loans.  These  regu- 
laiions  should  set  firm  limits  on  tlie  portion 
of  an  association's  total  assets  and  the  ntim- 
ber  of  loans  that  can  be  made  to  single  bor- 
ro'.vers; 

(4)  A  statutory  definition  of  "appraisals" 
which  Includes  criteria  for  the  qualification 
of  appraisers.  Statutory  liability  for  faulty 
appraisals  rests  on  the  persons  or  organiza- 
tion selecting  the  appraiser; 

(5)  The  regulation  of  the  interest  of  di- 
rectors, officers,  and  employees  of  savings 
and  loan  associations  In  title  companies,  set- 
tlement liouses,  appraisal  organizations,  and 
similar  Institutions  who  do  business  with 
savings  and  loans: 

1 6)  That  all  deeds  In  federally  related 
transactions  be  required  to  show  on  their 
face  the  consideration  paid  and  the  interest 
of  the  parties  thereon: 

1 7)  A  uniform-settlements  law  including 
uniformity  of  forms  and  procedures,  clear 
explanation  of  charges  and  accounting  of  the 
nature  and  purpose  of  disposal  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale.  Elimination  of  duplicate 
title  services  and  added  title  Insurance  pre- 
miums and  lengthy  settlement  procedures 
where  property  is  purchased  for  redevelop- 
ment cr  rehabilitation: 

(8)  Elimination  of  straw  parties  except 
where  necessary  for  legitimate  business  rea- 
sons; and 

(9)  Establishment  of  a  special  office  in  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment to  afford  educational,  consultative  and 
form  preparing  services  to  individuals  and 
organizations  Involved  In  promulgating  Fed- 
eral housing  programs. 

One  of  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board's  basic 
responsibilities  in  meeting  the  congressional 
intent  In  establishing  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  program  and  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation,  is  protec- 
tion of  the  shareholders'  funds  placed  In  the 
local  savings  and  loan  Institutions.  Some  of 
the  legislation  mentioned  here  as  tools  of 
the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  to  stop  these 
activities  had  not  been  enacted  Into  law  until 
recently.    For    example,    the    all    important 
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■■cease  and  desist"  legUlatlon,  the  Financial 
Institutions  Supervisory  and  Insurance  Act 
became  law  at  the  end  of  1966  and  regu- 
lations -Kcre  not  promulgated  until  June 
1967. 

The  housing  needs  of  this  Nation  will  never 
be  met  by  financing  from  the  private  sector 
so  Icng  as  the  commercial  banks  cf  the  Dis- 
•i;-!ct  a:.d  the  Nation  consider  that  their  first 
and  perhaps  only  responsibility  Is  to  make 
a^  much  money  as  possible  in  the  shortest 
amount  of  time  'R'ith  the  least  amount  of 
risk,  and  so  long  as  the  savings  and  lo:.n  as- 
sociaticns  of  the  Distrist  and  the  Nation 
conclude  they  have  fulfilled  their  respon- 
sibility to  promote  thrift  and  homeowner- 
ship  by  plixcing  most  of  their  energy  and 
assets  at  the  service  of  middle  and  higher 
Income  families. 

The  time  has  arrived  to  c.ill  the  private 
money  sector  of  the  Nation's  economy  to  ac- 
cjunt  and  determine  whether  it  can  and  will 
meet  the  housing  requirements  of  all  the 
Nation's  people  or  whether  new  public  ve- 
hicles must  be  designed  and  established  to 
fill  the  unmet  need. 

APPENDIX    A FEDERAL    HOME    LOAN    BANK    BOARD 

RESPONSE     TO     SUBCOMMITTEE'S     REQL-EST    ON 
ACTION    TAKEN    SINCE    THE   HEARING 

The  Federal  Heme  Loan  Bank  Board  has 
t.iken  active  steps  to  carry  out  its  major 
policy  emphasis  declared  before  the  commit- 
tee on  June  9.  1969 — to  encourage  conipre- 
lien.'-.lve  and  aggressive  Board  leadership  for 
the  entire  savings  and  loan  industry  in 
solving  Inner-city  housing  problems.  These 
steps  include  organizing  and  staffing  an  ofHce 
of  the  Board  devoted  to  the  development  of 
i;;ner-city  housing  programs;  the  appoint- 
ment cf  housing  coordinators  In  the  12  dis- 
trict banks:  the  establishment  of  special  ad- 
vances to  associations  for  loans  in  the  inner 
city;  the  use  of  service  or  development  cor- 
porations as  a  vehicle  to  assist  the  inner  city; 
proposing  legi.=lation  to  expand  permissible 
activities  of  Its  bank  system  to  accommod.ue 
inner-city  loans  made  by  its  members;  insti- 
tuting a  cease  and  de.ist  action  against  a 
Baltimore  association  making  speculative 
inner-city  loans  which  was  settled  by  stipu- 
lation in  a  manner  acceptable  to  the  Board 
and  the  adoption  of  major  goals  to  stress  the 
necessities  for  commitment  in  meeting  na- 
tional housing  objectives. 

Organization  staSfing 

The  Board  has  realined  the  organizational 
structure  of  its  Office  of  Applications  in  order 
to  stress  the  Importance  of  meeting  its  new 
major  policy  emphasis  for  housing.  The  Office 
is  now  known  as  the  Office  of  Industry  Devel- 
opment, having  as  Its  primary  functions 
liousing  and  development  and  industry  or- 
ganization, the  latter  to  handle  applications 
processing. 

Bank   housing   coordinators 

The  Board  has  asked  the  12  district  banks 
that  make  up  the  Board's  bank  system  to  ap- 
point inner-city  housing  coordinators  These 
specialists  will  be  able  to  assist  savings  as- 
sociations, local  housing  and  development 
agencies  and  community  groups  as  well  as 
banks  and  the  Board  in  the  development  of 
low-income  housing  programs.  Currently, 
four  such  specialists  have  been  appointed 
and  are  actively  engaged  In  this  activity. 

Special  bank  advances 

The  Board  Is  aware  also  that  a  larger  per- 
centage of  housing  must  be  directed  into  the 
low-  and  moderate-income  household  grasp 
and,  hopefully,  into  ownership  by  these  fam- 
ilies. As  a  result  It  has  an  elaborate  inner- 
city  housing  program  for  the  first  time  In  Its 
35-year  history.  The  program  Includes  a 
number  of  Irmovatlons,  one  of  which  Is  a 
new  kind  of  credit  advance  for  savings  and 
loan  associations  In  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  System.  These  are  10-year  advances  at 
fixed  Interest  rates  In  contrast  to  the  usual 
1-year   loans   to   member   savings   and   loan 
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associations  that  make  loans  to  the  low- 
income  population  under  subsidy  programs 
administered  by  HUD.  They  will  be  made  to 
savings  and  loan  a.ssoclatlons  on  top  of  their 
norms  I  borrowing.  The  committee  Is  pleased 
that  some  of  these  loans  have  reached  the 
funding  stage  and  many  more  are  being 
processed  as  commitments.  One,  in  particular. 
will  soon  provide  financing  for  1,000  units 
under  an  ■'Infill  program"  In  a  major  eastern 
city. 

Service-development   corporations 

The  Office  of  Industry  Development  Is 
making  a  study  of  the  use  of  service  or  devel- 
opment corporations  as  a  vehicle  to  sissist  the 
inner  city.  Tlie  powers  of  these  corporations, 
owned  by  Federal  associations,  have  been  ex- 
tended to  recognize  desirable  social  goals  and 
may  be  extended  further  upon  completion  of 
this  study. 

APPENDIX  B — BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  THE  SITUATION 
INVOLVING  REPUBLIC  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  AS- 
SOCIATION 

The  following  Is  a  brief  description  of  the 
situation  at  the  Republic  Savings  and  Loan 
Association  prior  to  July  1,  1968,  when  it  was 
merged  into  Home  Federal. 

Although  the  affairs  of  Republic  had  ap- 
parently been  the  subject  of  some  concern  to 
the  Federal  officials,  as  well  as  other  asso- 
ciations in  Washington,  for  quite  some  pe- 
riod of  time,  it  is  reported  that  the  examina- 
tion teport  made  as  to  January  11.  1968,  and 
tran^itted  on  April  11,  1968.  and  that  this 
was  the  document  which  precipitated  a  de- 
cision on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  to  merge  this  association  out  of 
existence.  A  typical  examination  report 
might  contain  only  2  or  3  pages  of  commen- 
tary. Many  of  the  Items  described  In  this 
report  were  referred  to  as  matters  that  had 
been  previously  reported  by  examiners  In 
earlier  reports,  some  dating  back  to  1962,  If 
not  further  back  than  that.  The  report  com- 
mented at  great  length  on  the  association's 
loan  pwlicles,  on  Its  practice  of  lending  to 
speculators,  on  Its  practice  of  concentrat- 
ing loans  In  the  hands  of  a  limited  number 
of  borrowers,  and  on  the  delinquency  status 
of  a  considerable  number  of  loans.  As  of  this 
examination  the  association  appeared  to 
have  questionable  Items  totaling  in  excess  of 
$6  million.  This  represented  approximately 
12  f>ercent  of  the  association's  assets,  and 
also  represented  an  increase  over  the  previ- 
ous year  of  174  i>ercent. 

The  report  commented  on  the  associa- 
tion's method  of  acquiring  and  disposing  of 
real  estate.  An  Instance  was  noted  where 
properties  were  purchased  by  a  speculator 
for  $15,000,  and  a  loan  of  $16,000  was  pro- 
vided, thereby  relieving  the  association  of 
the  need  for  reporting  any  loss.  In  another 
instance  a  property  was  sold  at  foreclosure 
to  a  person,  allegedly  acting  as  a  straw  for 
the  association.  However,  title  never  passed 
and  the  name  of  the  borrower  was  never 
changed  on  the  a-ssociation's  records.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  this  asset  continued  to  be 
listed  on  the  books  as  a  loan,  and  Interest 
was  accrued  thereon. 

The  report  also  disclosed  that  as  of  De- 
cember 31,  1967,  the  reserve  position  of  the 
association  was  approximately  $825,000  short 
of  the  required  level.  Under  a  paragraph 
title  '■Projected  Operations  for  the  Quarter 
Ending  March  31,  1968"  the  examiner  makes 
the  following  comment:  ■'Analysis  discloses 
that  It  will  be  impossible  for  the  association 
to  pay  dividends  from  net  Income  If  the 
same  rate  Is  paid  as  for  the  period  ending 
December  31.  1967.  The  result  will  be  that 
the  deficit  already  in  undivided  profits  will 
be  Increased  to  approximately  $55,000."  The 
report  further  commented  on  certain  ex- 
penses of  officers  and  directors,  and  on  the 
failure  of  the  association  to  maintain  cer- 
tain generally  accepted  methods  of  Inter- 
nal control. 

At  the  time  of  the  merger  the  assets  of 
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Republic  totaled  $52  million.  Savings  ac- 
counts stood  at  approximately  531  million. 
This  represented  a  substantial  drop  over  the 
preceding  year  and  a  half,  largely  resulting 
from  dividend  rate  limitations  imposed  by 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  autliorlties.  Be- 
cause of  this  drop  it  had  become  necessary 
for  the  association  to  borrow  a  total  of  $16 
million  from  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
of  Greensboro. 

Hr.me  Federal  agreed  to  take  over  the  affairs 
of  Republic,  provided  that  It  be  Indemnified 
against  loss  by  a  contract  with  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation. 
Because  of  the  heavy  burden  of  the  borrowed 
money,  the  need  for  additional  liquidity,  and 
the  possibility  of  a  substantial  savings  rune? 
following  the  merger,  the  FSLIC  agreed  to 
purchase  from  Home  Federal  former  Republic 
assets  totaling  up  to  $25  million.  Against 
this  figure  the  Corporation  received  a  credit 
of  approximately  $l'/2  million,  representing 
the  accumulated  reserves  of  Republic.  These 
assets  were  subsequently  retained  by  Home 
Federal  for  administration  under  a  service 
contract  with  the  Corporation,  and  Home 
Federal  is  continuing  to  administer  these 
assets. 

It  Is  difficult  to  piece  together  from  the 
records  avEdlable  exactly  what  transpired 
over  the  half  dozen  or  so  years  that  preceded 
the  merger.  Apparently  Federal  examiners,  at 
the  time  of  each  annual  visit,  found  a  num- 
ber of  practices  which  were  considered  In- 
consistent with  sound  operating  procedures. 
It  appears  that  the  examiners  dutifully  re- 
ported these  practices  to  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  of  Greensboro.  There  the  super- 
visory agent  would  repwrt  these  matters  of 
criticism  to  the  association,  and  would  solicit 
from  them  promises  to  cease  these  practices 
in  the  future.  A  number  of  letters  were  writ- 
ten, resolutions  passed,  and  procedures  estab- 
lished that  would  appear  to  be  designed  to 
correct  the  deficiencies  as  cited  by  the  ex- 
aminers. However,  with  each  subsequent  visit 
the  examiners  would  find  these  same  prac- 
tices, as  previously  commented  upon,  to  be 
continuing. 

At  some  point  it  app)ears  that  supervisory 
authorities  were  unsure  of  their  grounds,  and 
unable  to  make  a  determination  as  to  Just 
how  far  to  pursue  the  matter.  They  seemed 
to  be  willing  to  accept  the  promises  of  Re- 
public's management  that  the  situations 
would  be  corrected,  rather  than  force  the 
Issue. 

The  apparent  unsound  practices  followed 
by  this  association  were  relatively  well-known 
within  the  Industry  locally,  and  were  from 
time  to  time  specifically  called  to  the  at- 
tention of  supervisory  authorities,  other  local 
associations  being  fearful  of  the  repercus- 
sions of  a  failure  or  a  receivership.  The  only 
concrete  action  taken  by  supervision  seems 
to  have  been  the  insistence  In  mld-1967  that 
a  full-time  managing  officer  be  engaged.  In 
the  fall  of  1967  an  experienced  full-thne  ex- 
ecutive was  hired.  However,  no  change  was 
made  in  the  board  of  directors  or  in  the 
executive  committee,  so  it  became  the  role 
of  the  new  manager  to  simply  attempt  to 
put  out  fires  as  they  would  occur.  He  had 
no  authority  or  opportunity  to  change  the 
policies  of  the  management  team  that  had 
existed  for  5  or  6  years. 

APPENDIX   C FEDERAL    HOME    LOAN   BANK   BOARD 

REPORT  ON  MEASURES  TO  PREVENT  EECURRENCE 

OF  "REPUBLIC  srruA'noN" 

This  Is  in  response  to  subcommittee  request 
for  a  detailed  explanation  of  each  and  every 
measure  we  can  and  will  take  to  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  lending  practices  of  the  type 
encountered  In  Republic  S.  &  L.A.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

When  such  lending  practices  are  first 
found,  the  Board's  supervisory  agents  warn 
the  directors  of  the  dangers  involved  and  re- 
quest reconsideration  of  their  policies.  This 
is  done  either  by  letter  or  In  a  conference 
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v^'ith  the  directors.  If  the  lending  practice 
is  minor  and  if  the  directorate  is  cooperative 
and  willing  to  be  guided  by  supervision  a 
letter  ^^iU  usually  suffice.  If  the  lending  is 
substantial  or  if  the  directors  are  obdurate  or 
uninformed  a  conference  may  be  necessary. 
At  such  a  conference  emphasi.s  is  placed  on 
the  responsibility  of  directors  I  to  maintain  a 
safe  and  sound  operation)  purpose  of  a  sav- 
ings and  loan  (to  provide  economical  home- 
ownership  loans)  and  the  need  for  corporate 
citizenship  ito  see  that  Its  lending  program 
also  helps  to  serve  the  public).  ^   ^   ,    . 

An  early  examination  is  then  scheduled 
inrobablv'in  6  months'  time)  to  determine 
xvliether  "the  objectionable  lending  practices 
have  in  fact  been  stopped.  If  so.  the  matter  is 
closed  although  each  later  examination  will 
be  especially  geared  to  detect  another  out- 
break If  the  objectionable  lending  practice 
continues,  the  examiner  gathers  facts  as  to 
Its  extent  and  methods.  Independent  ap- 
praisals are  ordered  as  necessary  to  determine 
tiie  extent  of  excess  risk  exposure.  With  this 
iiifcrmation,  the  supervisors  are  In  a  posi- 
tion to  order  an  immediate  halt  to  such  prac- 
tice^ under  threat  of  legal  action  in  the  form 
of  a  cease-and-desist  order  by  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 

Usuallv  the  respon.se  to  such  a  directive 
will  be  favorable  and  the  examiners  will  be 
scheduled  to  make  a  special  spot-check  ex- 
amination within  4  months  to  check  on  the 
extent  of  compliance.  If  the  practice  has.  In 
fact,  stopped  no  further  action  is  necessary. 
If  it  has  not  stopped  a  cease-and-desist  pro- 
ceeding may  be  commenced  without  further 

delav.  ,         , 

Once  a  cease-and-desist  order  has  been 
made  final,  violations  of  the  order  are  grounds 
for  the  appointment  of  a  conservator. 
Whether  such  action  would  be  taken  depends 
on  the  particular  case.  If  a  conservator  is  ap- 
pointed, the  conservator  can,  at  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Board,  reorganize  the  association 
and  return  It  to  a  directorate  and  manage- 
ment which  will  follow  sound  and  prudent 
lending  practices. 

APPENDIX  D MISCELLANEOUS  TABLES  OF 

SUBCOMMrTTEE  SUBVEY 

^  Percentage  of  District  in- force  loans  for 
property  west  of  Rock  Creek) 

Citizens  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  As- 
sociation          ^"^ 

Capital  City  Savings  &  Loan  Associa- 
tion    2 

Columbia  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  As- 
sociation           29 

District  Building  &  Loan  Association  2 

Eastern  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Asso- 
ciation      3 

Enterprise  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  As- 
sociation    * 

Equitable  Savings  &  Loan  Association.         21 

First  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Associa- 
tion           23 

Franklin  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  As- 
sociation    2 

Guardian  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  As- 
sociation    8 

Home  Building  Association 27 

Home  Federal  Savings  &  lioan  Associa- 
tion   9 

Independence  Federal  Savings  &  Loan 
Association 34 

Interstate  Building  Association 43 

Jefferson  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  As- 
sociation           39 

Liberty  Savings  &  Loan  Association 10 

Lincoln  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Asso- 
ciation           .06 

National  Permanent  Savings  &  Loan 
.Association 30 

Northwestern  Federal  Savings  &  Loan 
Association 7 

Washington  Permanent  Savings  &  Loan 

Association 26 
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{Percentage  of  in-force  loans  in  low-  and 
moderate-income  areas  of  the  District  of 
Columbia') 

Citizens  Federal   Savings  &  Loan  As- 
sociation           13 

Capital  City  Savings  &  Loan  Associa- 
tion     --         36 

Columbia  Federal  Savings  &.  Loan  As- 
sociation          12 

District  Building  &  Loan  Association..         85 

Eastern  Federal   Savings  &  Loan  As- 
sociation           58 

Enterprise  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  As- 
sociation           73 

Equitable  Savings  &  Loan  Association.  8 

First  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Associa- 
tion      5 

Franklin  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Asso- 
ciation           70 

Guardian  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  As- 
sociation           68 

Home  Building  Association 33 

Home  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Asso- 
ciation           60 

Independence  Federal  Savings  &  Loan 
Association 92 

Interstate  Building  Association 2 

Jefferson  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Asso- 
ciation           46 

Liberty  Savings  &  Loan  Association 25 

Lincoln  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Asso- 
ciation           51 

National   Permanent  Savings  &  Loan 

Association 17 

Northwestern  Federal  Savings  &  Loan 

Association 7 

Washington  Permanent  Savings  &  Loan 

Association 15 

'  The  above  tables  represent  approxima- 
tions because  the  various  areas  Included  In 
the  survey  were  not  defined  with  exactitude. 
The  subcommittee  wanted  to  get  a  general 
idea  of  lending  patterns  as  expeditiously  as 
possible.  If  we  had  defined  the  geographical 
areas  In  the  survey  more  exactly.  It  would 
have  meant  a  time-consuming  review  of  each 
loan  portfolio  by  the  associations.  Indeed,  the 
associations  whose  names  do  not  appear  above 
were  unable  to  answer  the  pertinent  survey 
questions  because  of  the  time  factor. 

DISTRICT    SAVINGS    AND    LOAN     ASSOCIATIONS    WHICH 
MADE  10  OR  MORE  LOANS  TO  1  PERSON 
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Association 

Number 
of  persons 

Number 
of  loans 

Loan 
total 

Equitable 

3 
2 

15 
7 
3 
4 
9 
5 
2 
1 
3 
6 
1 

16 

59 
27 

374 

130 
37 
55 

210 
87 
25 
12 
71 

116 
18 

294 

$4  548  061 

Home  Federal 

Perpetual 

Washinfton  Permanent.. 
Enterprise 

529. 15! 
5.611,035 
4.827,121 

323  276 

Eastern 

Guardian 

Franklin  Federal 

Capital  City 

457.841 

2,761.384 

579,251 

504  370 

First  Federal 

371  422 

Prudential 

National  Permanent 

Liberty.         

Jefferson  Federal 

4.098.443 

3.185.673 

420.  8?7 

5,  749.  586 

Total 

77 

1.515 

33,967,441 

DISTRICT  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS  INDICATING 
VIOLATION  OF  MAXIMUM  LOAN  REGULATIONS  OF  FED- 
ERAL HOME  LOAN'BANK  BOARD  AND  FEDERAL  HOUSING 
ADMINISTRATION 


Association 

Number 

of  sales 

facilitated 

bir  loans 

Number  of 
violations 

Jefferson  Federal 

interstate.- 

Guardian 

5 

13 
9 

4 

6 
5 

Capital  City 

3 
I 

5 

3 

Fnterprise 

Eastern 

l 
1 

AssMiation 

Number 

of  sales 

facilitated 

by  loans 

Number  of 
violations 

Franklin. 

Liberty 

Perpetual             ..  . 

21 
2 

n 

15 

1 
7 

American 

1 

1 

Totol 

71 

U 

(Percentage  of  in-force  loans  made  on  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  property  by  District  sav- 
ings and  loans) 

Percentage 

.American  Savings  &  Loan  Association..     18 
Citizens  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Asso- 
ciation     100 

Capital  City  Savings  &  Loan  Association.     37 
Columbia  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  As- 
sociation       17 

District  Savings  &  Loan  Association 87 

Eastern  Savings  &  Loan  Association 60 

Enterprise  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Asso- 
ciation       76 

Equitable  Savings  &  Loan  Association..     29 
First  Federal   Savings  &  Loan  Associa- 
tion           6 

Franklin  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Asso- 
ciation       71 

Guardian  Federal   Savings  &  Lo«m   As- 
sociation         74 

Home  Building  Association 60 

Home  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Associa- 
tion         66 

Independence   Federal   Savings   &   Loan 

Association    95 

Interstate  Building  Association 4 

Jefferson  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Asso- 
ciation         85 

Liberty  Savings  &  Loan  Association 37 

Lincoln  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Associa- 
tion         51 

Metropolis  Building  Association 43 

National    Permanent    Savings    &    Loan 

Association    24 

Northwestern   Federal   Savings   &   Loan 

Association    14 

Oriental  Building  Association .. 

Perpetual   Building   Association 68 

Prudential   Building   Association 23 

Washington  Permanent  Savings  &  Loan 
Association 42 

Real  estate  mortgages  in  force  at  25  savings 
and  loan  associations  in  the  District  of 
Columbia 

Total  niunber  of  real  estate  loans.  119.366 
Total  number  of  real  estate  loons  In 

District    of    Columbia. 47.847 

Loans  in  District  of  Columbia,  owner  occu- 
pied and  rental,  18  savings  and  loans 
reporting 

Owner  occupied 16,491 

Absentee  landlord 5,046 


21,537 

Loans  in  District  of  Columbia,  owner  occu- 
pied and  rental,  by  section,  13  savings  and 
loans  reporting 

Owner  occupied: 

Northwest    6.582 

Northeast 3.863 

Southwest    103 

Southeast    1.8U 

Total   12.359 

Absentee  landlord: 

Northwest    2,033 

Northeast    1,426 

Southwest   7 

Southeast    977 

Total    4  443 
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ROSE  KENNEDY  AT  80 


HON.  ALLARD  K.  LOWENSTEIN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  22,  1970 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day i.3  the  80lh  birthday  of  Mr.s.  Jo.'^eph 
P.  Kennedy,  and  she  is  of  course  spend- 
ing it  restfuUy.  dedicating  buildings  ivith 
the  Emperor  of  Ethopia.  From  now  on 
the  word  "octogenarian"  will  have  a  new 
and  rather  exotic  ring,  for  it  will  have 
to  be  stretched  somehow  to  include  this 
dauntle.s,s  and  vibrant  woman  who  goes 
on.  thank  God.  even  when  it  seems 
doubtful  that  anything  else  will. 

This  country  and  the  world  are  too 
deeply  indebted  to  Rose  Kennedy  to  do 
much  about  the  debt  beyond  recognizing 
it  and  expressing  our  enormous  gratitude 
and  love  to  her  on  a  great  occasion  like 
this.  She  knows  of  course  how  lasting 
and  profound  a  gift  she  has  made  to  the 
world  through  her  sons,  but  she  cannot 
begin  to  understand  what  it  means  to 
have  her  in  our  midst  through  these  dif- 
ficult times. 

Men  will  honor  this  family  as  long  as 
they  read  history,  but  today  millions  of 
her  fellow  countrymen  want  to  convey 
specific  and  personal  thanks  to  Mrs. 
Kennedy  herself.  More  nearly  than  any- 
one else,  she  has  been  the  mother  of 
Presidents,  but  more  even  than  thai,  she 
has  made  Americans  proud  that  it  was 
America  that  produced  her,  and  thus 
America  that  gave  people  everywhere  a 
model  of  gallantry  and  grace  in  the  face 
of  continuing  adversity  that  has  made 
people  face  their  own  lesser  adversities 
with  greater  courage.  A  whole  nation, 
staggered  by  the  most  awful  wounds  at 
the  heart,  knows  hers  were  the  gravest 
9  woimds.  and  is  strengthened  by  the  tri- 
umph of  her  life. 

She  has  become  a  national  asset  and 
a  boon  to  the  human  spirit,  and  she  has 
become  these  things  simply  by  being  and 
remaining  her  extraordinary  self.  She 
may  have  started  as  the  glue  that  held 
her  family  together,  but  now  we  are  all 
somehow  her  family,  and  she  has  be- 
come the  glue  that  holds  us  together 
too. 

Above  all,  .she  has  taught  us  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  be  defeated  by  the  unac- 
ceptable, and  that  is  the  essential  lesson 
if  we  are  to  ha/e  any  chance  to  make 
sense  of  ourselves  and  of  this  tired  and 
bruised  planet. 

I  include  in  the  ^-{ecord  at  this  point  an 
article  about  Mrs.  Kennedy  and  a  re- 
markable interview  with  her  that  ap- 
peared recently  in  Life  magazine: 
Rose  Kennedy  at  80 

She  keeps  about  her.  as  she  always  has  In 
the  bife,  alr>'  old  house  In  Hyannis  Port,  her 
paintings,  her  flowers,  her  portraits  of  those 
g:ants.  her  men-folk.  All  of  these  are  touch- 
stones to  a  past  at  once  glorious  .md  tragic — 
Interwoven,  now.  with  her  nation's  history. 
Many  people  might  have  tried  to  shut  away 
all  memory  of  those  sad  event.s.  and  they 
marvel  that  she  has  not.  Instead.  Rose  Ken- 
nedy lives  amid  its  tokens  at  Hynnnls.  Alone 
now.  she  thrives,  it  seems,  on  the  bustle  of 
a  new  generation  of  her  remarkable  clan. 
.\t  80.  she  sits  pert  and  smiling  at  her  pol- 
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Ished  concert  grand  and  belts  out  Sweet  Ade- 
line, her  father's  campaign  song.  Just  as  she 
did  back  in  the  1900s  when  'Honey  Fitz"  was 
politicking  his  way  into  legend.  By  the  time 
she  was  15.  she  was  already  an  accomplished 
christener  of  ships  and  shaker  of  hands,  but. 
she  decided,  "Pink  teas  bore  me."  While  her 
men — husband  Joe,  sons  Joe  Jr.,  John.  Rob- 
ert and  Edward — were  becoming  rich  and  fa- 
mous and  powerful,  her  daughters  person- 
ages in  their  own  right,  Rose  never  allowed 
herself  to  remain  a  mere  adornment.  She 
was.  said  Jack,  the  very  glue  that  held  the 
Kennedys  together.  "I  don't  think  I  know 
anyone  who  has  more  courage  than  my  wife," 
said  old  Joe  once.  "In  all  the  years  that  we 
have  been  married,  I  never  heard  her  com- 
plain. Never.  Not  even  once." 

God  will  not  give  us  a  cross  heavier  than 
we  can  bear.  Either  you  survive  or  you  suc- 
cumb. If  you  survive,  you  profit  by  the  ex- 
perience. You  understand  the  tragedies  of 
other  people's  lives.  You're  more  sjinpathetic 
and  a  broader  person. 

It  helps  other  members  of  the  family  if  I 
am  cheerful  rather  than  If  I  were  depressed 
or  felt  completely  beaten.  I  made  up  my 
mind  that  I  wouldn't  allow  it  to  conquer  me. 
I  think  Jackie  and  Ethel  weie  very  wonder- 
ful. They  have  never  really  distressed  us  by 
an  undue  demonstration  of  grief  or  sorrow. 
They've  always  maintained  poise  and  equa- 
nimity, which  makes  it  easier  for  everyone. 

Teddy's  wife  Joan  is  so  talented  in  mus'c. 
She  used  to  play  the  piano  while  we  sang  in 
the  evenings  in  Hyannis  Port.  Once,  after  we 
had  lost  Jack,  we  tried  to  sing  some  of  the 
songs  that  he  had  liked.  One  of  us  got  de- 
pressed and  that  was — well,  we  all  collapsed, 
so  we  closed  the  piano  quickly  and  everybody 
went  home.  We  discontinued  our  singing  af- 
ter that. 

You  just  keep  busy.  Some  people  get  bored, 
and  are  boring.  You  keep  interested  in  other 
people  and  in  different  activities.  I've  al- 
ways had  a  mind  that  was  probing  and  cu- 
rious and  I've  had  the  opportunity  to  use  it. 
It  seems  there  is  so  much  to  read  you  can't 
get  through  it.  I  want  to  take  up  speed- 
reading. 

I  hope  I  have  benefited  a  good  many  peo- 
ple in  the  fight  against  mental  retardation. 
So  many  parents  have  suffered  this  heart- 
ache, but  we  had  the  means  to  do  some- 
thing. I  had  so  many  normal,  healthy  chil- 
dren— two  of  them  bom  before  my  daugh- 
ter Rosemary — so  you  know  it  wasn't  a  health 
deficiency  in  me  or  Mr.  Kennedy.  It  almost 
seems  preordained  that  Rosemary  should 
have  been  given  to  us  so  that  others  might 
benefit. 

I  think  to  lose  a  husband  when  you're 
young  is  a  very  great  tragedy — very  hard  on 
the  girls,  on  the  President's  wife  and  Ethel. 
It  is  much  more  severe  and  heartbreaking, 
I  think,  than  for  a  mother  to  lose  a  son. 
I  had  a  wonderful  life  with  my  husband,  a 
very  happy  and  complete  life  on  every  level, 
from  every  angle. 

I  can  have  the  grandchildren  here  more 
and  more  now.  When  Mr.  Kennedy  was  ill, 
he  had  to  have  the  house  quiet.  I  have  the 
young  people  separately,  by  age,  so  the  older 
ones  won't  be  there  taking  attention  away 
from  the  younger  ones. 

Teddy  takes  his  responsibilities  very  se- 
riously. I  worry  about  him  only  a  little.  .  .  . 
He  is  a  solitary  figure.  There  is  no  point 
denying  that  he  is,  and  for  the  rest  of  his 
life  he  will  be.  alone — that  is  a  truism. 
Once  he  lost  Bobby,  he  lost  a  companion  in 
strength  and  advice  and  responsibility.  .  .  . 
He  spends  a  great  deal  of  time  worrying 
about  his  weight,  usually  while  he's  eating 
ice  cream.  He  doesn't  exactly  have  the  Lin- 
colnesque  look  which  he'd  like. 

People  think  that  all  I  do  is  go  to  church, 
because  that's  when  the  photographers  know 
where  to  find  me,  and  the  rest  of  the  day  they 
don't  see  any  sign  of  me.  I'm  going  to  change 
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my  image.  I'm  going  to  Europe  again  and 
I'm  going  to  be  seen  coming  out  of  a  night- 
club, or  I'm  going  to  be  in  a  bikini  on  the 
Riviera  next  time!  So  don't  be  surprised.  I'm 
tired  of  that  other  image.  But  better  not 
make  It  too  rollicking.  Teddy  miglit  not  like 
that.  Teddy  wants  me  to  be  taken  seriously. 


SURVEY  OF  NEW  BUILDING 


HON.  DAN  ROSTENKOWSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  31.  1970 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  his  press  conference  in  Los 
Angeles  last  evening,  Mr.  Nixon  made 
several  references  to  the  "cooling  of  the 
inflationary  forces."  In  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion concerned  with  the  July  rise  in  the 
Wholesale  Price  Index,  the  President  was 
quick  to  note  that  he  was  more  inter- 
ested in  the  overall  economic  picture  for 
the  past  6  months  and  not  for  any  1 
month.  I  must  agree  with  the  President 
that  a  6-month  analysis  of  economic 
trends  would  be  far  more  meaningful 
than  the  examination  of  any  1  month. 
For  this  reason  I  am  enclosing  for  pub- 
lication in  the  Record,  housing  statistics 
of  the  city  of  Chicago,  furnished  to  me 
by  the  Bell  Federal  Savings  &  Loan 
Association.  These  statistics  show  that 
Jime  was  a  bad  month  in  Chicago,  as 
were  each  of  the  previous  4  months.  In 
fact,  in  certain  categories,  housing  con- 
struction in  the  Chicago  area  hit  a  new 
postwar  low.  With  these  figures  in  mind, 
I  must  ask  the  President,  just  what  do 
you  mean  by  the  "cooling  of  the  infla- 
tionary forces?' 

The  statistics  follow : 
Survey    of    New    Building — Bell    Fedebal 

Savings   and   Loan   Associ.ation — Chicago 

Metropolitan  Area 

homes  and  apartments  decrease  again 

IN    JUNE 

Permits  for  new  homes  and  apartments  in 
the  Chicago  metropolitan  area  declined  for 
the  fifth  time  this  year  from  the  comparable 
month  of  last  year.  Single  family  homes 
plunged  45'7c  from  last  year  to  establish  a 
new  postwar  record  low  for  June,  while 
apartments  slipped  only  slightly  from  last 
year. 

Permits  were  issued  for  1,111  single  family 
homes  in  the  six  county  metropolitan  area 
compared  with  1,979  last  year.  The  previous 
lowest  level  for  June  was  1,643  in  1946. 
Homes  decreased  47%  in  the  suburban  towns 
(from  1.422  to  755)  and  55  C  in  the  unincor- 
porated areas  (from  498  to  223) .  In  contrast. 
City  of  Chicago  reported  an  Increase  In 
homes,  133  permits  compared  with  59  a  year 
ago. 

The  entire  metropolitan  area  reported 
3,255  apartment  units  against  3,382  units  last 
year,  a  decrease  of  4*^^^.  Apartments  rose 
sharply  in  the  City  of  Chicago  from  542 
units  a  year  ago  to  1,520  units.  Apartments 
decreased  in  the  suburbs  (from  1,815  to 
1,705  units)  and  in  the  unincorporated  areas 
(from  1.025  to  30  units) . 

The  seasonally  adjusted  annual  housing 
rate  rose  40%  from  May.  Permits  were  is- 
sued at  an  annual  rate  equivalent  to  40,800 
housing  units  (10,176  homes  and  30.624 
apartment  units).  The  May  rate  was  at  29,- 
100  housing  units  (10,296  homes  and  18,804 
apartment  units). 

The  total  building  permit   values  for  all 
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tvpes  of  construction  (residential,  commer- 
cial industrial,  etc.)  dropped  30'';,  from 
$155  424,433  to  $109,177,857.  Permit  values 
decreased  21%  In  Chicago,  24%.  in  the 
suburbs    and    617c    in    the    unincorporated 

areas. 

The  Rockford  metropolitan  area  reported 
64  single  family  home  permits  compared 
with  77  last  year.  Permits  were  issued  for 
129  apartment  units  against  374  units  a 
year  ago.  The  total  value  of  all  building  per- 
Jnits  decreased  53%,  from  $8,320,759  to  $3,- 
882,643. 


HEALTH  CARE 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

OF    M.^SSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  30,  1970 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  the  House  is  considering 
two  bills  of  importance  to  our  Nation's 
ability  to  provide  the  finest  health  care 
to  our  citizens.  Both  the  Developmental 
Disabilities  Services  and  Facilities  Act 
of  1970  and  the  extension  of  programs 
for  training  in  the  allied  health  profes- 
sions are  vital  if  we  are  able  to  continue 
to  improve  medical  care  in  this  country. 

It  is  clear  that  the  United  States  is 
facing  a  growing  crisis  in  the  health  care 
field.  Hospital  costs  are  gi'ow'ing  at  the 
rate  of  about  12  percent  per  year.  This 
is  more  than  twice  the  cost-of-living  in- 
crease. Also,  we  have  an  estimated  short- 
age of  48.000  doctors.  17.800  denti.sts. 
and  150,000  nur.-^es. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  workers  in 
the  medical  care  work  force  are  those 
professional,  technical,  and  vocational 
workers  in  allied  health  occupations  who 
supplement  and  compliment  the  tradi- 
tional health  team  of  doctors,  dentists, 
and  nurses.  The  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  e.^timates  that 
we  need  about  266.000  more  people  in  the 
allied  health  occupations. 

Such  frightening  statistics  make  clear 
the  fact  that  unless  we  can  develop  cre- 
ative and  innovative  programs  to  com- 
bat these  problems  ■we  are  going  to  wit- 
ness a  serious  deterioration  of  our  ability 
to  deliver  outstanding  medical  care. 

It  is  becoming  more  apparent  that 
many  medical  assistance  programs 
which  were  developed  in  the  past  have 
been  far  too  rigid,  misdirected  or  short- 
sighted. It  is  our  duty  and  responsibility 
to  make  certain  that  we  do  not  allow 
health  programs  to  fall  into  these 
categories. 

For  example,  the  valuable  and  success- 
ful Hill-Burton  program  was  initially 
adopted  immediately  after  World  War  II 
at  which  time  half  of  the  Nation's  coun- 
ties had  no  hospital.  Because  of  this 
problem,  the  thrust  of  the  act  was  to 
provide  assistance  to  rural  areas. 

Hill-Burton  did  its  job  well  but  it  re- 
sulted in  a  formula  which  gave  priority 
to  rural  areas  even  after  the  rural  needs 
had  been  satisfied  to  an  important  ex- 
tent. Attempts  to  adjust  the  formula  to 
give  reasonable  priority  to  urban  and 
suburban  areas  failed  until  nearly  20 
years  after  the  initial  enactment.  It  was 
only  in  1966  that  a  formula  was  adopted 
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which  allocated  funds  to  the  States  on 
the  iDasis  of  need.  The  improvement  in 
the  formula  has  given  us  a  superior  pro- 
gram which  puts  assistance  where  the 
need  is  greatest. 

Another  problem  and  one  of  the  most 
important  rea.sons  why  hospital  costs  are 
rising  so  rapidly  is  that  many  Federal 
programs  as  well  as  nearly  all  private 
insurance  policies  place  a  premium  on 
hospitalization.  This  forces  many  doc- 
tors to  place  their  patients  in  a  hospital 
even  though  outpatient  treatment  would 
be  satisfactory — or  even  preferable. 

Unless  the  legislation  we  approve  is 
designed  to  promote  outpatient  care  it 
will  be  unsuccessful  in  alleviating  the 
existing  demands  on  hospital  services 
and  the  resultant  rising  costs.  Pre- 
ventive medicine  is  a  good  investment 
for  the  Government  as  well  as  for  the 
individual. 

The  concept  of  the  vertical  versus  the 
horizontal  patient  makes  clear  the  di- 
rection we  must  take.  The  vertical  pa- 
tient comes  to  the  hospital  or  the  doc- 
tor's office  for  necessary  treatment  and 
then  leaves  when  the  treatment  is  com- 
pleted. He  spends  his  time  at  home  and 
possibly  even  at  work. 

Tlie  horizontal  patient  is  the  one  who 
uses  the  hospital  services  full  time.  In 
effect,  he  lives  at  the  hospital  requiring 
hospital  services  even  when  he  is  not 
undersoing  treatment.  Our  goal  must  be 
to  reduce  the  percenta::e  of  horizontal 
patients  by  encourasing  hospitals,  doc- 
tors, and  patients  to  attempt  to  increase 
the  number  of  vertical  patients. 

The  two  bills  we  are  considcrina;  today 
are  in  the  main.<tream  of  the  trend  to- 
ward realistic,  effective  health  care  pro- 
crams.  In  extending  and  improving  the 
Allied  Health  Professions  Personnel 
Training  Act  of  19S6  we  are  recognizin;? 
the  important  role  played  by  allied  health 
workers  who  include,  among  othei  s,  med- 
ical technologists,  therapists,  and  as.sist- 
ants. 

Ade<juate  numbers  of  allied  health  per- 
sonnel increase  the  ability  of  doctors  and 
nurses  to  meet  the  demands  on  their  time 
as  well  as  insuring  improved  care  for  the 
patients. 

In  addition,  I  am  confident  the  House 
will  approve  today  the  extension  of  the 
Mental  Retardation  Facihties  and  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers  Construc- 
tion Act  of  1963.  This  act  authorizes  valu- 
able programs  in  the  field  of  mental 
health. 

The  problems  of  mental  retardation 
are  complicated  by  the  centuries  of  tra- 
dition that  ignored  the  problem.s  of  men- 
tal health  and  treated  these  with  mental 
illness  as  cast-offs  from  society.  Only  in 
this  century  have  we  undertaken  to  treat 
mental  illness  and  only  in  the  \eiT  recent 
past  have  we  beeun  to  make  available  ef- 
fective treatment  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded. 

Most  estimates  suggest  that  around 
3  percent  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States  suffers  from  mental  re- 
tardation. This  amounts  to  6  million 
adults  and  cliildren. 

Tlie  burdens  of  mental  illness,  how^- 
ever,  go  beyond  this  because  an  addi- 
tional 20  million  persons  are  members  of 
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families  who  must  meet  the  serious  de- 
mands and  needs  of  the  mentally  ill. 

With  proper  training  and  assistance, 
many  of  the  mentally  retarded  can  live 
much  more  rewarding  lives  for  them- 
selves and  can  begin  to  make  a  contri- 
bution to  .society. 

I  am  confident  that  legislation  coming 
before  this  body  relating  to  health  care 
will  continue  to  be  as  m.eritorious  as  the 
two  bills  we  are  debating  today.  I  shall 
continue  to  work  to  insure  that  tliis  is 
the  case.  We  cannot  afford  to  adopt 
measures  wliich  do  not  contain  flexibility 
and  innovation. 

The  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Health  Manpower,  which  was  appointed 
by  President  Joha^on.  reported  in  1967 
that  while  the  cost  of  medical  care  was 
skyrocketin'i  the  quality  of  the  care  be- 
ing provided  was  not  increa.^ing  pio- 
portionately.  In  addition,  the  Commis- 
sion noted  that  current  problems  in  the 
medical  field  stem  from  a  lack  of  leader- 
ship and  an  unwillingness  lo  change 
within  the  health  establishment.  This  is 
what  v.e  must  overcome  and  I  am  confi- 
dent we  shall. 


MR.  J.  C.  BORAH  OF  FLORA,  ILL. 

HON.  KENNETH  J.  GRAY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  July  31,  1970 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  America  has 
carved  herself  out  of  the  wilderness  in 
a  short  194  years  because  of  the  deter- 
mination, inspiration,  and  perspiration  of 
a  lot  of  dPdicat<?d  Americans.  From  the 
days  of  our  early  pioneers  to  the  present 
time,  we  have  seen  a  lot  of  leaders  and  a 
lot  of  good  followers.  In  order  to  have 
rood  followers,  we  must  have  dedicated 
leaders  in  all  fields  of  endeavor  if  our 
country  is  to  stay  ahead  of  our  adver- 
saries technologically,  morally,  and 
spiritually. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ons^  of  the  greatest  lead- 
ers I  have  ever  known  recently  passed 
away.  A  long  time  personal  friend  of 
mine,  Mr.  J.  C.  Borah  of  Flora.  111.,  was 
an  automobile  dealer  in  Southern  Illinois 
for  many  years,  but  excelled  himself  in 
activities  helpful  to  his  fellow  man.  J.  C. 
Borah  v\  as  active  in  military  affairs  from 
the  time  during  World  War  I.  when  he 
enlisted  in  the  Royal  Canadian  Air  Force, 
until  he  was  called  to  active  duty  in  the 
Air  Corps  Reserve  dui'ing  1941  when  he 
served  as  a  contracting  and  procurement 
officer  in  which  his  position  allowed  him 
to  obtain  the  Nordon  bomb  site  and  the 
gliders  used  in  the  Normandy  invasion. 
Mr.  Borah  was  a  guiding  force  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  airport  in  Flora.  111.. 
having  served  as  chairman  of  its  author- 
ity, and  was  president  of  the  Illinois  Pub- 
lic Airports  A.ssociation.  J.  C.  Borah  was 
a  promoter  of  the  Clay  County  Hospital, 
a  former  president  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  a  charter  member  of  the 
Elks  Club. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Illinois  General  As- 
sembly recently  passed  Hou.se  Resolution 
No.  527  in  memory  of  J.  C.  Borah.  I 
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well  recall  trips  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Borah 
made  in  the  past  to  Washington  and  es- 
pecially Mr.  Borah's  visits  to  the  Capi- 
tol Rotunda  and  the  Capitol  Prayer 
Room.  He  took  great  pride  in  his  country, 
its  religious  principles,  its  flag,  and  its 
great  institutions— J.  C.  Borah  was  a  100 
percent  American.  Mr.  Borah  leaves  an 
outstanding  wife  and  family. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  previous  order 
granted  me  I  would  like  to  have 
printed  a  recent  article  which  appeared 
in  several  southern  Illinois  papers.  It 
also  includes  the  language  of  House  Res- 
olution No.  527,  offered  by  Representa- 
tive Leslie  N.  Jones.  Republican  of  Flora, 
and  adopted  unanimously  by  the  Illinois 
General  Assembly.  I  want  to  join  Repre- 
sentative Jones  ajid  other  State  and  Fed- 
eral officials  in  mourning  J.  C.  Borah's 
passing  and  in  extending  to  Mr.^.  Bornh. 
the  children,  and  other  members  of  the 
family,  our  deepest  sympathy  and  belated 
condolences  at  the  passing  of  this  great 
man. 

The  article  follows: 
Illinois     Legi.'^l.\ti.res     Resolution     Com- 
mends Flora's  J.  G.  Borah — Cites  Many 
Accomplishments 

The  late  J.  C.  Borah,  long-time  Flora 
resident  and  businessman  who  died  here 
recentlv.  was  the  subject  of  a  resclution,  in- 
troduced In  the  Illinois  General  Assembly  by 
Rep.  Leslie  N  Jones,  Flor\.  and  pas.>ed  unan- 
imously by  the  Illinois  House  shortly  before 
It  adjourned  at  the  end  of  May. 

The  re.'Olutlon  cites  Borah  for  his  out- 
standing public  service,  not  only  in  the 
Tlora  community  but  in  the  state  as  a 
whole,  particularly  In  the  field  of  aviation. 
and  expresses  regret  at  his  death.  A  number 
of  Representatives  who  are  particularly  in- 
terested in  the  promotion  of  aviation  Joined 
Rep.  Jones  In  sponsorship  of  the  resolution, 
which  states  as  foUow's: 

HOUSE   RESOLOTION    NO.    627 

Whereas.  This  body  was  saddened  to  learn 
of  the  recent  death  of  James  Clinton  Borah, 
of  Flora.  Illinois,  a  man  whose  outstanding 
contributions  to  society  will  long  be  remem- 
bered; and 

Whereas,  He  was  born  In  Jackson.  Tennes- 
see, received  his  education  In  Princeton,  In- 
diana and  moved  to  Flora,  Illinois  In  1944: 
and 

Whereas.  Although  his  life's  work  w.is  In 
the  automobile  industry.  Mr.  Borah  was  ex- 
tremely Interested  In  aviation  and  during 
World  War  I  he  enlisted  in  the  Royal  Cana- 
dian Air  Force  but  was  discharged  due  to  his 
age;  and 

Whereas.  He  joined  the  Air  Corps  Reserve, 
was  called  intj  KCtive  duty  In  July  1941  and 
served  as  a  Contracting  and  Procurement 
Officer  In  which  position  he  was  instrumental 
In  obtaining  the  Nordon  Bomb  sight  and  the 
gilders  used  In  the  Normandy  invasion;  and 

Whereas,  Mr.  Borah  was  a  guiding  force  In 
the  establishment  of  the  airport  in  Flora. 
Illinois.  t>ecame  chairman  of  its  Authority 
and  has  served  as  President  of  the  Illinois 
Public  .\lrF>orts  Association;  and 

Whereas,  Always  active  In  civic  affairs  he 
was  a  promoter  of  Clay  County  Hospital,  a 
former  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  a  Charter  member  of  the  Elks 
Club:  therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  bv  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives 
of  the  Seventy-sixth  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Illinois,  that  we  express  our 
deep  regret  upon  the  death  of  James  Clinton 
Borah,  whose  outstanding  accomplishments 
will  long  be  remembered  and  that  a  copy  of 
this  preamble  and  resolution  be  sent  to  his 
familv. 
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WHY  NO  GREAT  OUTCRY  FOR  U.S. 
POW'S? 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  DICKINSON 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  31.  1970 
Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  a  great  public  outcry  raised 
over  the  conditions  and  treatment  ac- 
corded the  inmates  at  Conson  Island 
prison  in  South  Vietnam.  Tlie  national 
news  media  has  found  the  conditions  and 
treatment  at  Conson  to  be  more  news- 
worthy than  the  abominable,  inhumane 
conditions  of  American  prisoners  of  war 
held  in  Vietcong  and  North  Vietnamese 
prison  camps.  This,  I  simply  cannot  un- 
derstand. 

It  is  strange  and  ironic  to  contrast  be- 
tween the  coverage  by  the  media  in  the 
Conson  prison  stoi-y  which  has  preoc- 
cupied television  commentators  and 
newspaper  editorialists  for  the  last  sev- 
eral weeks  and  the  coverage— or  should 
I  say  the  lack  of  coverage — of  American 
prisoners  of  war  held  by  Hanoi. 

The  fact  is.  there  are  no  POWs  from 
North  Vietnam  held  in  so-called  tiger 
cages.  There  have  never  been  prisoners 
of  war  held  in  these  isolation  units. 
Moreover,  Mr.  Speaker,  Conson  Island 
prison  is  a  civil  prison  which  houses  the 
criminal  population  of  South  Vietnam. 
There  are  over  9.000  prisoners  there:  ac- 
cording to  Stat€  Department  officials, 
they  are  not  political  prisoners.  To  put 
Conson  in  perspective,  I  think  it  is  well 
to  remember  that  even  before  the  visit 
of  the  House  subcommittee.  Inspection 
teams  from  the  International  Red  Cross 
visited  and  inspected  that  prison  twice 
last  year.  Their  reports,  while  not  glow- 
ing, certainly  did  not  paint  as  gruesome 
a  picture  as  we  received  from  our  tele- 
vision networks  here  at  hom.e.  Their  re- 
ports noted  that  the  prisoners  were  not 
political  prisoners,  but  were  persons 
found  guilty  of  crimes  of  violence  and 
other  criminal  acts. 

By  American  s*xindards,  the  conditions 
as  reported  in  South  Vietnam's  Conson 
prison  were  outrageous.  By  Asian  stand- 
ards. I  suppose  they  were  not  uncom- 
mon. 'What  is  significant,  however,  is  the 
Government  of  South  Vietnam  has  taken 
steps  to  correct  these  conditions.  Tiger 
cages  were  used  in  the  past,  and  their 
use  is  deplorable.  But  they  were  used  only 
for  recalcitrant  prisoners,  and  never  for 
prisoners  of  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  only  29  POWs 
at  Conson  Island  prison.  These  prisoners 
were  convicted  of  murder  of  guards  or 
fellow  inmates  while  Imprisoned  in  one 
of  the  six  Red  Cross-inspected  prison 
compoimds.  Their  rights,  as  well  as  all 
of  the  POWs  in  the  South  Vietnamese 
camps,  are  assured  by  inspection  teams 
of  the  International  Red  Cross.  They 
have  been  treated  properly,  following 
tenets  of  the  Geneva  Convention,  and  I 
must  emphasize  that  no  South  Vietnam- 
held  POW  has  been  subjected  to  the  now 
defunct  tiger  cages. 

I  suggest  that  the  news  media  become 
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concerned  with  what  is  happening  to  our 
servicemen  held  in  the  North  Vietnamese 
dungeons  and  the  Vietcong's  "bamboo 
cages."  The  Vietcong  and  the  Northi 
Vietnamese  must  quit  playing  their 
games  v.'ith  American  prisoners. 
Whether  Hanoi  believes  it  or  n.ot,  the 
American  people  are  concerned,  and 
further  withdrawal  of  our  troops  should 
be  contingent  upon  the  compliance  by 
the  North  Vietnamese  of  the  Geneva 
Convention  dealing  with  prisoners  of 
war. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 
t-o  my  colleagues  the  following  article  by 
the  able  columnist.  Mr.  Victor  Riesel: 
[From  the  Birmingham    (Ala.)    News, 
July  29,  1970] 
Why  No  Great  Outcry  for  VS.  POWs? 
(By  Victor  Riesel) 
New   York. — Right.   Those   tiger  cages  in 
the  Poulo  Condor  (Con  Son)  prison  are  rot- 
ten. Their  guards  are  sadistic.  The  torture  Is 
white  heat  hell  and  monkey-sized  cells  are 
not  for  humans.  Right. 

But  where  amid  the  outcry  Is  there  a 
strong  voice  sobbing  for  the  A.iierican  pri.s- 
oners  of  war  held  by  the  government  in 
North  Vletna,m,  caged  by  the  underground 
communist  cadres  in  Laos  and  Imprisoned  by 
the  Viet  Cong  In  South  Vietnam? 

There  Is  a  voice,  scarcely  heard  amid  the 
din  of  those  who  always  are  horrified  by 
Saigon's  depredations  and  never  once  take 
Hanoi  as  a  personal  Insult. 

The  voice  Is  that  of  Ross  Perot,  the  Dallas 
computer  genius  whom  the  public  recalls 
mostly  as  the  man  with  the  magic  electronic 
touch  who  lost  over  $100  million  dally  for 
over  a  week  last  May. 

I  talked  with  Mr.  Perot  the  other  day 
shortly  after  he  had  used  the  transcontinen- 
tal telephone  to  urge  his  South  Vietnamese 
friends  to  clean  up  Con  Son. 

"Over  1,500  American  prisoners  of  war  are 
rotting  m  North  Vietnam,  Laos  and  South 
Vietnam."  said  Perot  who  has  flown  the  world, 
knocked  on  all  doors,  beseeched  all  diplomats 
including  the  utterly  Inscrutable  Oriental  en- 
voys from  Hanoi  now  in  Paris,  Stockholm 
and  once  in  Cambodia. 

"These  men  are  kept  In  bamboo  cages, 
caves,  holes,  chained  to  trees  and  held  In 
solitary  confinement.  Some  of  these  men  have 
been  prisoners  longer  than  any  other  pris- 
oner of  war  in  our  nation's  history." 

There  are  scores  of  diplomats  who  know 
these  grlmnesses.  There  are  Americans  who 
have  been  to  Hanoi  (they  shuttle  In  regu- 
larly) and  who  know  or  should  have  known 
of  the  caged  Americans. 

Like  the  21  protesting  senators,  they  bleed 
over  the  tiger  cages — though  some  Arkansas 
prisons  are  well  up  In  that  dark  league.  Yet 
they  will  not  antagonize  Hanoi  with  a  single 
harsh  word  or  even  appeal  for  the  Americans' 
freedom,  or  even  a  quiet  demand  for  the  list 
of  prisoners'  names  so  young  women  will 
know  if  they  are  wives  or  widows  and  kids 
will  know  If  they  have  a  dad. 

"The  North  Vietnamese  have  very  little  in- 
terest in  the  prisoners  of  war,"  Perot  con- 
tinued. "They  will  agree  that  upon  comple- 
tion of  interrogation,  a  prisoner  of  war  loses 
all  military  significance  and  becomes  a  bur- 
den to  his  captor,  using  food,  facilities  and 
guards. 

"As  for  food,  the  American  prisoners  live 
on  a  diet  of  fish  heads,  pumpkin  stew  and 
pig  fat.  I  had  this  diet  prepared  for  a  num- 
ber of  newsmen.  No  one  sampled  n.  You 
would  have  to  be  starving  to  eat  it." 

Yet  some  of  the  American  soldiers.  Ma- 
rines and  airmen  have  been  in  the  bamboo 
cages  for  more  than  six  years.  Is  a  bamboo 
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cage  more  safe  a  haven,  more  comfortable  a 
prison  than  a  concrete  tiger's  den? 

Yet  nowhere  but  in  the  U.S.  is  a  voice  or 
two  raised  in  their  behalf.  One  of  those 
voices  is  that  of  the  longshoremen's  leader, 
Johnny  Bowers,  tough  but  soft  toned,  ley 
but  run  through  with  the  compassion  of  a 
man  who  can't  stand  being  shackled  himself. 

Suice  April  13.  "Johnny,"  executive  vice 
president  of  tiie  110,000-niember  Interna- 
tional Longshoremen's  Assn.  (AFL^CIO)  has 
asked  the  Soviet  government  at  least  to  get 
the  list  of  prisoners'  names  from  its  ally. 
North  Vietnam.  Never  has  Mr.  Bowers  raised 
a  "hard  hat"  Issue  in  his  attempted  dialogue. 
On  that  day  he  wrote  to  Soviet  Ambassa- 
dor Anato:y  Dobrynln,  offering  to  end  the 
unions  boycott  of  Soviet  ships  in  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  Coast  and  Great  Lake  porta  if  the 
USSR  would  help. 

Johnny  Bowers  is  a  bargainer.  His  men. 
he  said,  would  unload  one  Soviet  freighter 
or  luxury  liner  for  every  five  American  pris- 
oners of  war  which  the  Russians  could  con- 
vince Hanoi  to  release.  But  all  "Johnny"  got 
was  a  loud  silence. 

However,  not  so  silent  has  the  Soviet  pres.s 
and  radio  been  on  the  "tiger  cages."  And 
Hanoi's  daily  Nhan  Dan  has  excorciated  the 
Con  Son  prisons.  And  they  say  that  Ameri- 
can congressmen  have  not  seen  anything  yet 
in  South  Vietnam.  Now  would  be  the  time 
for  the.'e  congressmen  to  petition  Hanoi — on 
strictly  a  humanitarian,  not  political  basis — 
for  the  chance  to  see  Hanoi's  prisons,  pens 
and  cells  used  for  Americans  and  their  own 
political  pri.scners. 

In  effect,  this  is  what  Ross  Perot  has  been 
urging  during  his  chartered  flights  across 
the  world. 

"Tlie  North  Vietnamese  consider  the  1.500 
prisoners  of  war  unimportant."  Perot  related 
to  me.  "In  one  conversation  they  said.  'Why 
all  this  fuP3  over  just  1.500  men?  The.»e 
prisoners  are  unimportant.'  I  tried  to  ex- 
plain to  them  that  In  our  country  every  life 
Is  preciotis.  and  that  200  million  Ameri- 
cans can  become  deeply  aroused  over  1.500 
helpless  men  being  starved,  tortured  and 
beaten. " 

The  North  Vietnamese  replied  that  they 
did  not  believe  Mr.  Perot. 

"Your  nation  has  lost  over  40.000  men  in 
this  war,"  they  told  Perot.  "Yet,  after  years 
at  war,  most  of  the  American  people  have 
not  become  aroused  in  any  way,  either  for 
or  against  the  war.  Why  should  we  believe 
that  your  t>eople  care  about  Just  1.500 
prisoners?  " 

In  this  the  enemy  will  be  proven  right  if 
the  horror  billowing  up  over  the  tiger  cages 
is  not  matched  by  an  outcry  for  the  well- 
being  of  Americans  In  bamboo  cages. 


CITY  CONGRESSMEN  ARE  FRIENDS 
OP  AGRICULTURE 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

FHday.  July  31.  1970 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  edi- 
torial in  the  Progressive  Farmer  of  July 
1970,  indicates  that  America's  farm  com- 
munities have  many  friends  among  the 
Congressmen  and  Senators  who  live  in 
urban  areas.  I  thought  the  following  ar- 
ticle would  be  of  interest  in  view  of  the 
farm  legislation  soon  to  be  considered: 

Crry  Congressmen  Are  OrR  Friends 
Some  of  agriculture's  best  friends  in  Con- 
gress come  from  big-city  districts,  A  recent 
Farmers'   Union   Washington  Newsletter  re- 
ported that  on  six  key  Issues  of  concern  to 
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agriculture  (program,  food,  appropriations) 
108  Congressmen  from  the  largest  cities  in 
the  United  SUtes  voted  416  times  "for." 
and  153  limes  "against"  farm  Interests. 
That's  nearly  a  3  to  1  favorable  vote. 

The  voting  record  of  Senators  from  large 
cities  was  even  better.  On  the  six  issues.  12 
big-city  Senators  voted  favorably  to  farm 
interests  84%  of  the  time. 

Some  of  tile  names  of  Senators  voting 
100%  for  agriculture  may  surprise  you.  On 
this  list  were:  Edward  Kennedy,  Boston: 
Eugene  McCarthy.  St.  Paul;  Walter  Mondale, 
Minneapolis;  Stuart  Symington.  St.  Louis; 
Alan  Cranston,  Los  Angeles;  and  Stephen 
Young,  Cleveland. 

Among  city  Congressmen  singled  out  for 
favorable  votes  on  agriculture  were  Dan 
Kuykendall.  Memphis,  and  Hale  Boggs  and 
Edward  Hubert,  New  Orleans,  and  a  nimiber 
of  others  from  blg-clty  districts  outside  the 
South. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  agriculture  has 
more  strength  In  the  Congress  tlian  is  gen- 
erally realized.  City  CGngres.=men  are  acutely 
aware  of  the  necessity  for  a  healthy  agricul- 
ture. Their  concerns  are  first  for  an  adequate 
food  supply,  but  beyond  that  many  are  u.k- 
ing  the  longer  look  at  living  space  for  teem- 
ing millions  piling  up  In  the  cities. 

One  of  our  major  farm  organiziitions  now 
claims  to  have  more  members  than  any  labor 
union.  Haven't  we  every  right  to  expect  them 
to  be  as  effective  in  legislative  matters? 


VISIT  TO  UNITED  ODD  FELLOW  AND 
REBEKAH  HOME 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV'ES 

Friday.  July  31,  1970 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  months  several  Members  of  this 
body  and  others  have  charged  that  the 
nursing  homes  of  this  country  neglect 
their  patients,  operate  solely  for  their 
own  profit  and  have  no  interest  in  the 
maintenance  of  proper  health  care,  liv- 
ing conditions,  and  recreational  facilities. 

I  recently  visited  one  such  home  in  my 
district  in  New  York  to  determine  wheth- 
er the  charges  were  true  for  all  nursing 
homes.  In  visiting  the  United  Odd  Fel- 
low and  Rebekah  Home  located  at  1072 
Havermeyer  Avenue  in  the  Bronx,  I  was 
isleased  to  see  that  not  only  did  the 
charges  not  apply  to  this  institution,  but 
rather  this  home  could  well  serve  as  a 
model  for  all  ether  homes  which  might 
receive  Federal  funds. 

It  was  a  refreshing  experience  talk- 
ing witli  the  residents  and  administra- 
tors of  this  voluntary,  nonprofit  home. 
The  130  men  and  women,  whose  average 
age  is  81,  live  in  the  most  modern  fire- 
proofed  building.  Each  room  has  facili- 
ties for  two  people.  The  food,  which  is 
prepared  under  the  guidance  of  a  quali- 
fied dietitian,  is  served  in  a  handsome 
dining  room.  There  is  an  infirmarj'  on 
the  premises  which  is  ac^-redited  by  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Health. 
It  is  staffed  by  two  doctors,  registered 
nurses,  a  dentist,  podiatrist,  psychiatrist, 
physiotherapist,  and  other  professional 
stafr. 

The  institution  also  provides  programs 
for  occupational  and  recreational  ther- 
apy to  keep  the  residents  mentally  alert 
and  pleasantly  occupied  during  the  day. 
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There  is  no  question  that  the  home  does 
a  fine  job  of  providing  the  four  basic 
needs  of  an  elderly  person:  housing,  food, 
companionship,  aiid  freedom  from  the 
fears  of  old  age  infirmities. 

Interestingly  enough,  tliis  home  is  able 
to  keep  its  maintenance  costs  at  a  level 
that  is  far  below  tiiat  at  proprietary 
homes,  municipal  hospitals  and  city- 
operated  homes.  I  sincerely  hope  that  in 
our  discussion  of  the  problem  associated 
with  old-age  homes  attention  is  given 
to  the  fact  lliat  many  homes  operate  effi- 
ciently and  in  the  best  interests  of  their 
residents. 

Likewise  if  our  senior  citizens  are  to 
continue  to  have  such  fine  homes  to  ad- 
minister to  their  needs,  proper  Federal 
assistance  is  necessary  and  should  be 
forthcoming.  Let  us  not  let  a  few  un- 
conscionable operators  of  old-age  homes 
discredit  the  many  honest  and  dedicated 
individuals  working  to  make  the  later 
years  of  someone's  life  a  bit  more  pleas- 
ant and  comfortable. 

As  a  point  of  information,  the  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  which  op- 
erates the  Havermeyer  Avenue  home, 
was  founded  in  1819  to  administer  to  the 
needs  of  tiie  aged.  In  1827  they  estab- 
lished their  first  home  for  indigent  Odd 
Fellows  i;i  Pennsylvania.  In  later  years 
they  expanded  their  services  to  include 
a  women's  bi^anch  called  the  Rebekahs 
and  al^o  a  branch  to  care  for  orphaned 
childien.  Today  the  organization  main- 
tains 62  homes  throughout  the  United 
States. 


TRUTH  IN  WARRANTIES 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  July  31.  1970 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
consumer  is  often  misled  by  the  lan- 
guage of  a  product  warranty.  His  expec- 
tation of  service  for  a  product  often 
exceeds  what  the  manufacturer  intends 
to  provide,  or,  indeed,  is  legally  bound  to 
provide.  Today  I  have  introduced  a  bill 
which  will  help  to  alienate  some  of  thi.'^ 
confusion  by  setting  minimum  Federal 
standards  for  both  content  and  disclo- 
sure in  warranties.  Because  product  war- 
ranties have  become  more  and  more 
popular  as  promotional  marketing  de- 
vices, it  is  important  that  the  con.sumer 
clearly  understand  what  sen'iccs  he  can 
really  expect  from  the  warranty  or  guar- 
antee. 

The  consumer  ma^t  also  know  how  to 
go  about  getting  this  protection  and 
service  he  has  purchased.  This  bill  will 
assure  that  both  the  terms  of  the  war- 
ranty and  Its  means  of  fulfillment  are 
clearly  disclosed. 

Setting  up  Federal  standards  for  war- 
ranties will  make  them  a  more  useful 
gage  of  comparative  product  reliabil- 
ity. Consumers  may  expect,  under  this 
bill,  what  warrantors  will  live  up  to  their 
promises  more  readily. 

This  bill  has  just  been  passed  by  the 
Senate  in  this  form.  I  hope  it  meets  with 
the  same  success  in  the  House  very  soon. 

After  many  promises,  the  consumer 
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deserves  more  truthfulness  in  warran- 
ties. This  bill  will  make  this  development 
more  likely. 


SNEAKY    AVIATION    HIDDEN   TAX 


HON.  LAURENCE  J.  BURTON 

OP    UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  31.  1970 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  21,  1970.  the  Airport  and  Ainvay 
Development  Act  of  1970  wa.s  enacted.  A 
disturbm?  feature  of  this  law  is  the 
"single  fare  concept,"  which  was  written 
in  by  the  Senate.  As  an  intended  con- 
sumer-oriented provision,  this  "single 
fare  concept"  actually  is  a  blatant  con- 
travention to  the  consumer's  right  to 
know  how  much  tax  must  be  paid  for 
air  travel.  Thl.s  .seems  completely  dis- 
honest to  me.  I  do  not  believe  in  hidden 
ta.xcs.  Unfortunately,  taxes  must  e.xist 
to  cover  our  cost  of  Government,  how- 
ever, it  still  seems  to  me  only  fair  that 
the  citizens  know  how  much  they  are 
being  taxed.  To  allow  the  airlines  not  to 
show  the  tax  charged  is  a  dangerous 
precedent. 

It  has  also  been  pointed  out  that  this 
provision  was  in  neither  the  Senate- 
passed  bill  nor  the  House  version,  but 
inserted  presumably  during  conference. 
This  too  is  unjustifiable. 

An  editorial  from  the  Ogden.  Utah, 
Standard-Examiner  on  July  11  indicates 
the  general  public  indignation.  The  edi- 
torial follows: 

S.NE.iKY    Federal    Aviation    Tax    Boost 

The  .=;neakiest  thing  we've  encount.erecl  in 
a  long  Ume  is  the  way  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment has  increased  its  transpor'.ation  tax. 

The  rate  went  from  five  per  cent  to  eight 
per  cent  on  July  1.  But  Utahns  buying  air- 
line tickets  won't  notice  it.  Under  the  screw- 
ball law.  clerks  are  prohibited  from  volun- 
tarily mentioning  the  new  ta.x — or  putting  it 
on  the  ticket  or  bill. 

Any  clerk  who  violates  the  law  is  subject 
to  a  flneof  SlOO! 

It's  put  the  air  travel  business  in  a  real 
turmoil,  according  to  Ogden  agents. 

Industry  spokesmen,  led  by  President 
Stuart  Tipton  of  the  American  Transport  As- 
sociation are  not  objecting  to  the  three  per 
cent  boost  by  itself. 

They  recognize  that  the  additional  revenue 
is  supposed  to  be  plowed  back  into  the  air- 
ways in  the  form  of  airport  Improvements. 
modern  navigation  equipment,  better  land- 
ing aids  and  more  control  tower  personnel. 

Great.  These  things  are  long  overdue. 

The  gripes  are  about  the  way  the  Increase 
is  being  handled. 

Prior  to  July  1  airlines  and  travel  agents 
quoted  the  basic  price.  They  usually  volun- 
teered that  there  would  be  an  additional 
five  per  cent  tax.  If  the  fare  was  $100,  the 
tax  would  be  $5  for  a  total  of  $105.  Simple. 

Not  now. 

For  the  same  trip  an  agent  would  say 
only  that  the  price  was  $108. 

Not  until  the  traveler  asks,  "Any  tax?" 
can  the  clerk  say,  "Yes,  eight  per  cent." 

Agencies  are  worried  that  their  staff  mem- 
bers, out  of  habit,  will  break  the  new  rule. 
This  would  make  them  potentially  liable  to 
the  $100  fine. 

Thai's  not  all. 

It  u-^,ed  to  be  that  you  frequently  paid  a 
f.xre  of  so  many  dollars  and  so  many  cents. 
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No  more.  It's  rounded  off  to  the  next  HIGH- 
EST dollar,  including  the  tax. 

Take  the  base  fare.  Salt  Lake  Internation- 
al to  Philadelphia.  In  the  books.  It's  $143 — 
even.  Add  8  per  cent  or  $11.44.  Should  be 
$154.44.  But  the  trip  will  cost  you  $155.  A 
round  trips  $310,  not  $308.88. 

When  the  wife's  ticket  on  a  family  plan 
Is  purchased  it's — in  the  case  of  a  Philadel- 
phia flight — 75  per  cent  of  that  $155.  not  75 
per  cent  of  the  basic  8143,  plus  8  per  cent. 

Then  there's  a  new  thing  called  an  inter- 
national departure  tax  of  $3.  It  applies  from 
New  York  to  London.  But  to  add  to  the 
•screwy  characteristics  of  this  new  law,  it  also 
applies  to  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

If  you  take  a  circle  tour,  Utah  to  Alaska 
to  Hawaii  to  Utah  the  $3  applies  on  three 
of  the  four  legs  of  the  fight  for  a  total  on  the 
circle  jaunt  of  $9. 

Alaska  and  Hawaii  are   International? 

Wc  thought  they  were  the  49th  and  50th 
states! 

Congre.ss'  Idea  was  to  make  the  airways  Im- 
provement tax  Increase  a  hidden  tax — simi- 
lar to  that  on  gasoline,  liquor,  cigarettes  and 
other  commodities. 

Thev  succeeded.  It's  hidden.  And  the  "ex- 
perts" who  wrote  this  mixed  up  legislation 
should  be  hidden,  too.  Hidden  so  far  back 
that  their  red  faces  won't  shine  when  courts 
as  they  should,  find  this  sneaky  law  to  be 
unconstitutional.  Its  sponsors  in  Congress 
can't  be  proud,  either. 


LEGISLATION  TO  STRENGTHEN 
ANTIBOMBING  LAW  BY  IN- 
CREASED PENALTY  PROVISIONS 
AND  EXPANDING  SCOPE 


HON.  WILLIAM  C.  CRAMER 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  31.  1970 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
morning  I  testified  before  Subcommittee 
No.  5  of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
on  my  bill.  H.R.  16743,  to  strengthen  the 
antibombing  provisions  of  .section  837 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code. 
Because  of  the  importance  of  this  sub- 
ject, I  am  inserting  my  testimony  in  the 
Record : 

Testimony   of  the   Honorable  William   C. 
Cramer 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  appearing 
here  todav  to  testify  on  behalf  of  H.R.  16743, 
my  bill  to  strengthen  the  antibombing  pro- 
visions of  section  837  of  Title  19  of  the  U.S. 
Code. 

Back  In  the  86th  Congress,  I  joined  as  a 
co.sponior  of  the  original  legislation.  At  that 
time,  I  was  a  Member  of  this  illustrious  com- 
mittee and  participated  in  deliberations  on 
thl.s  most  Important  measure. 

When  P.L.  86-449  became  the  law  of  the 
land,  I  felt  that  we  had,  at  long  last,  provided 
adequate  means  for  coping  with  this  most 
despicable  and  destructive  of  all  crimes. 

But  I  was  wrong! 

The  current  epidemic  of  bombings 
throughout  our  land  makes  it  abundantly 
clear  that  grave  deficiencies  exist  in  the  pres- 
ent law.  .'Vs  a  result  of  them,  our  primary  aim 
has  not  been  accomplished.  The  violence- 
prone  have  not  been  deterred.  In  fact,  law- 
abiding  citizens  are  being  killed  and  maimed 
in  ever  Increasing  numbers. 

In  recent  months  there  has  been  a  shock- 
ing Increase  in  bombings  and  other  forms  of 
related  violence  across  the  length  and  breadth 
of  our  land.  Within  the  last  few  weeks 
alone  an  .'\rmy  Camp  In  Sparta.  Wisconsin, 
an  office  garage  in  downtown  San  Francisco, 
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and  a  Bank  of  America  branch  on  Wall  Street 
were  damaged  or  destroyed  by  bombings.  In 
addition,  I  am  sure  all  of  you  read  of  the 
tragic  death  of  an  offlclal  of  the  Continental 
Telephone  Corporation  in  the  Midwest — 
killed  by  an  explosive  device  planted  In  his 
automobile.  The  murdered  man,  a  graduate 
of  Notre  Dame,  left  a  widow  and  9  orphaned 
children. 

The  shadow  of  violence  Is  lengthening.  Not 
long  ago.  it  touched  me  i>ersonally.  Last  April 
2,  the  President  announced  the  indictment  of 
12  members  of  the  Weatherman  Group  under 
the  Cramer  .\nti-Riot  Act.  Later  that  same 
day.  m  my  hometown  of  St.  Petersburg,  Flor- 
ida, a  window  was  surreptitiously  broken  in  a 
building  occupied  by  a  local  law  firm  and  a 
Molotov  cocktail  placed  in.<;ide.  The  name  of 
that  firm  was  Ramseur,  Bradham,  Lyle.  Skip- 
per, and— Cramer. 

How  long  can  we  tolerate  such  outrageous 
acts?  I  am  for  di!isent,  but  it  must  be  lawful. 
I  am  for  the  right  to  protest,  but  it  must  be 
peaceful  protest.  For  those  who  advocate  vio- 
lent dissent  and  destructive  protest,  I  have 
notliing  but  revulsion  and  contempt. 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  to  levy  the 
severest  penalties  on  those  who  perpetrate  or 
counsel  such  deeds.  Unless  we  do,  the  cancer 
of  violence  will  spread.  If  we  allow  that  to 
happen,  the  life,  liberty  and  happiness  of 
every  American  will  be  endangered. 

Because  of  my  concern,  sometime  ago.  I 
suggested  to  the  E>epartment  of  Justice  that 
the  penalties  of  the  present  anti-bombing 
statute  should  be  substantially  Increased. 
Shortly  thereafter,  this  idea  was  discussed  at 
a  White  House  leadership  meeting  which  I 
attended.  Following  that  meeting,  the  Presi- 
dent announced  his  support  for  strengthen- 
ing amendments.  Subsequently  a  proposed 
bill  was  submitted  to  the  Congre.ss  by  the 
President  through  the  Department  of  Justice. 

In  scope  and  purpose  my  bi'.l,  H.R.  16743.  Is 
similar  to  that  measure.  Its  provisions,  if 
enacted,  would  restructure  the  present  anti- 
bombing law  so  as  to  broaden  its  scope  and 
application.  Under  its  terms,  the  following 
acts  would  be  designated  as  Federal  crimes: 
1)  the  malicious  bombing  of  any  Federal 
premises:  2)  the  unauthorized  possession  of 
explosives  in  Federal  buildings;  3)  the  mali- 
cious bombing  of  business  and  commercial 
establishments:  and  4)  possession  of  ex- 
plosives with  knowledge  or  Intent  that  such 
explosives  are  to  be  transported  or  used  in 
violation  of  any  other  provision  of  this  leg- 
islation. 

One  of  its  principal  features  would  be  to 
dramaticallv  increase  pcnaltie.-,.  For  example, 
the  current  "law  provides  for  Imprisonment  of 
not  more  than  a  year  cr  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $1,000,  or  both  for  those  found  guilty 
of  transporting  explosives  for  designated 
criminal  purposes.  Mv  proposal  would  raise 
the  fine  for  such  offenses  to  SlO.OOO  and  the 
term  of  imprisonment  to  10  years.  Where  per- 
sonal injurv  resulted  from  such  crimes,  fines 
would  be  doubled  from  .$10,000  to  $20,000  and 
maximum  penalties  would  be  increased  from 
10  to  20  years.  Such  Increases  in  punishm.ent 
would  appiv  throughout  the  Act. 

Aiding  and  abetting  the  commission  of  a 
bombir.g  would  al.so  be  punishable  under  my 
proposal  Such  a  provision  is  neces.sary  to^in- 
sure  that  those  who  propose  a  specific  ac.  o. 
violence  will  be  penalized  along  with  those 
who  perpetrate  such  offenses. 

In  addition  to  the  fore-oing.  the  definition 
of  'explosive"  would  be  broadened  to  inc.uae 
such  commonly  used  incendiary  devices  as 
Molotov  cocktails. 

I  don't  know  whether  this  Committee  is 
aware  of  It,  but  most  of  the  casualties  sus- 
tained bv  our  fighting  men  in  Vietnam  are 
not  caused  by  enemy  bullets.  They  are  tne 
re.sult  of  mines  and  booby  traps.  The.se  ex- 
plosive devices  have  taken  a  staggering  ton 
of  our  courageous  young  men.  Besides  caus- 
ing thousands  of  deaths,  they  have  infllctea 
brutal,  crippling  injuries  on  many  thousanos 
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more.  Our  soldiers  have  lost  limbs,  their  eye- 
sight, and  many  have  suffered  varying  de- 
grees of  disfigurement  and  paralysis.  My 
worry  is  that  the  recent  rash  of  malicious 
bombings  by  revolutionary  elements  may  well 
be  the  prelude  to  the  use  of  such  devices  over 

here.  ^     ^      ,. 

It  is  essential  that  we  put  the  bomber 
and  would-be  bomber  on  notice  that  we  do 
not  Intend  to  allow  this  to  happen.  We  must 
make  clear  to  him  that  we  shall  use  every 
legal  resource  at  our  command  to  stamp  out 
His or  her — stealthy  and  despicable  crime. 

An  ominous  cloud  hangs  over  our  land. 
Violence  and  terror  threaten  to  become  a  way 
of  life.  If  they  do,  they  will  destroy  our  way 
of  life.  We  cannt  sit  idly  by  and  allow  this  to 
happen.  For  the  foregoing  reasons,  I  urge 
expeditious  consideration  of  and  action  on 
the  anti-bombing  measure  before  this  Com- 
mittee. 


the  looth  anniversary  of 
jermyn,  pa. 

HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  31,  1970 

Mr.  McD.ADE.  Mr.  S!?eaker,  it  was  my 
great  privileire  to  appear  at  tlie  celebra- 
tion of  the  109th  annivei'saiT  of  the  bor- 
ough of  Jermyn,  in  Lackawanna  County, 
in  northeast  Pennsylvania. 

It  wai  an  outstanding  celebration,  in 
which  every  citizen  of  the  borough  of 
Jermyn  participated,  and  to  which  they 
gave  uncounted  hours  of  their  time  to 
make  the  100th  anniversai-y  memorable. 
They  chose  as  the  theme  of  their  celebra- 
tion "the  birthplace  of  first  aid"  because 
here,  in  the  borough  of  Jermyn,  there 
was  born  a  program  which  has  become 
so  much  a  part  of  our  lives  in  America 
that  we  can  hardly  imagine  a  time  when 
it  did  not  exist. 

When  Jermyn  came  into  existence,  it 
was  known  as  Four  Mile  Town  because 
of  its  location  4  miles  from  its  sister 
town  of  Carbondale,  In  succession  the 
name  was  changed  to  Baconville.  to 
Rushdale.  then  to  GibsonburR.  But  when 
John  Jermyn  settled  here,  the  townspeo- 
ple honored  him  by  giving  the  town  the 
name  it  bears  today. 

When  John  Jennyn  settled  in  the  bor- 
ough, tiiere  had  been  some  sporadic  ef- 
forts made  in  the  field  of  mining  of  an- 
thracite coal.  John  Jermyn  set  about 
making  this  a  major  industry.  He  be- 
came one  of  the  mo.-^t  successful  and 
wealthy  coal  operators  in  the  valley.  He 
worked  with  enthu.~iasm  amoni,'  the  peo- 
ple of  the  community,  and  the  small 
cluster  of  shacks  which  stood  there  soon 
became  a  larcie  and  flourishing  borough. 

The  community  grew  in  prosperity, 
and  as  it  grew  these  very  religious  people 
built  churches  in  which  to  worshiiD — 
St.  James  Episcopal  Church,  Sacred 
Heart  Roman  Catholic  Church,  First 
United  Methodist  Church,  St.  Michael's 
Russian  Orthodox  Church,  First  Baptist 
Church,  Primitive  Methodist  Cliurch. 
and  the  Jermyn  Welsh  Congregational 
Church. 

They  brought  a  rich  musical  heritage 
to  this  area  also.  There  were  singing 
groups,  an  all-girl  orchestra,  other  or- 
chestral groups,  and  a  long  tradition  of 
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bands.  The  people  of  Jermyn  came  to 
know  certain  families  for  their  musical 
talents;  the  Edmunds  sisters,  the  Mur- 
phys,  the  Maynard  sisters,  the  Lang- 
mans,  the  Schragers,  and  the  Forsch- 
ners. 

The  town  has  produced  outstanding 
sportsmen,  not  only  in  such  sports  as 
basketball,  baseball,  and  football,  but  in 
those  two  sports  dear  to  the  heart  of 
every  Pennsylvanian,  hunting  and  fish- 
ing. 

Certainly  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
citizens  in  the  history  of  the  borough  was 
Dr.  Matthew  J.  Shields.  He  had  come  to 
Pennsylvania  in  1881,  and  had  seen  the 
tragic  effects  of  accidents  in  the  mining 
industry.  Out  of  these  observations  there 
gradually  came  the  realization  that  first 
aid  given  to  the  victim  of  an  accident  on 
the  spot  might  make  the  difference  be- 
tween life  and  death,  between  a  trifling 
injury  and  a  disabling  one.  He  began, 
therefore,  the  work  of  educating  the 
workers  on  the  elements  of  first  aid.  In 
1909  he  was  appointed  to  the  central 
committee  of  the  National  Red  Cross  first 
aid  service  for  the  special  work  in  orga- 
nizing instruction  in  precaution  against 
accidents  and  in  first  aid  among  miners. 

The  growth  of  his  work,  of  course,  has 
been  phenomicnal.  Tliere  are  countless 
Americans  who  have  gone  through  the 
first  aid  course  of  the  Red  Cross,  and 
other  organizations  have  pursued  the  ed- 
ucation of  other  Americans,  so  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  person  who  has  not 
had  some  training  in  first  aid  at  some 
time  in  his  life. 

Jermyn  today  is  an  outstanding  com- 
munity, with  outstanding  citizens.  They 
demonstrated  their  pride  in  their  com- 
munity in  the  100th  annivers.'sry  celebra- 
tion, and  it  was  indeed  a  privilege  to  be 
among  these  splendid  Americans  on  this 
occasion.  I  hope  all  of  my  colleagues  will 
join  me,  not  only  in  praising  the  people 
of  Jermyn  on  the  occasion  of  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  bor- 
ough, but  especially  in  commending  those 
who  made  the  outstanding  commemora- 
tion pos:ible. 

the  jermyn  centennial  executive 
committee 

Charles  W.  Avery,  general  chairman. 

Mayer  Frank  McCarthy,  honorary 
chairman. 

Carl  J.  Tomaine.  vice  chairman. 

Rev.  John  -A.  O'Neill,  centennial  chap- 
lain. 

I.  Leo  Moskovitz,  treasurer. 

William  Davis,  assistant  treasurer. 

Arthur  N.  V.'ilson.  secretai-y. 

Mrs.  Betty  Stephens,  corresponding 
secretary. 

Attorney  James  Munley,  solicitor. 

THE    committee    CHAIRMEN 

W'illiam  Davis,  v/orking  capital. 

Milton  Friedman,  revenue. 

Mrs.  Jane  Moore,  headquarters. 

Miss  Eleanor  Cawley,  history  project. 

John  J.  Mullally,  novelties. 

Robert  J.  Daley,  concessions. 

Floyd  A.  Battenberg,  program. 

Edward  M.  Callahan,  special  arrange- 
ments. 

Donald  Yurgosky.  decorations. 

James  G.  Bennett,  men's  participation. 

Mrs.  Anna  Willgrube,  women's  partici- 
pation. 
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Carl  J.  Tomaine,  dignitaries  and  guests. 

Nicliolas  Matti.se,  celebraiicn  ball. 

Frank  T.  Green,  music. 

John  Danyo,  historical  windo'ws. 

Mane  Evans,  merchants  pioinotion. 

Michael   Trently,   transportation. 

I.  Djnald  Edwards,  fireworks. 

Fred  S.  Zielinski.  brothers. 

Ronald  F.  Jones,  promenades  and 
caravans. 

Edward  Ro^=si.  kanearoo  courts. 

Kaiherine  Gilhooley.  belles. 

Margaret  Swingle,  ladies'  bonnets  and 
dresses. 

James  B.  Crawford,  men's  ties  and 
hats. 

Joyce  Albert,  press,  radio,  and  TV 
releases. 

Charles  C.  Johnson,  pioneer  events. 

Martha  Buckingham,  housing. 

Arthur  P.  Wasley,  insurance. 

Charles  Battenberg.  planning. 

Thomas  F.  Wall,  charter  banquet. 

THE    COMMrTTEE    MEMBER.-: 

Rev.  John  A.  O'Neill,  chairman;  Rev. 
Artliur  Davis,  vice  chairman;  Rev.  John 
Kuchta.  Rev.  Robert  Finley,  Rev.  Stephen 
Williamson,  and  Rev,  Valentine  R. 
Ple\'yak. 

HOSPrrALITY 

Heni-y  Hockaday.  Mary  Muehleisen. 
Madalyn  McDonough.  John  Muldoon. 

CORO.VATION 

Katherine  Edwards,  chairman.  Mary 
Callahan.  Dorothy  Mattisse.  Patricia 
Vv'ilson.  Ruthann  Lasichak.  Gertrude 
McDermott.  Jean  Zielinski. 

HEALTH    AND    SAFETY 

Dr.  Walter  S.  Blocs.  James  Reilly.  po- 
lice chief.  Walter  Vizzard,  fire  chief. 

PUBLICITY 

Richard  J.  Marion,  cochairman.  Albert 
Kraft,  cochairman.  Betty  Stephens,  Joyce 
Albert. 

ADVERTISING    AND    SOLICITING 

Thomas  F.  Wall,  chairman.  John  J. 
Mullally,  chairman. 

Eugene  J.  Brenzel.  Edward  M.  Calla- 
han. Michael  Trently.  Kenneth  Yakmo- 
vitz.  Charles  H.  Battenberg.  George  H. 
Lewis.  Carl  J.  Tomaine.  Milton  Fried- 
man. 

FIREWORXS    DISPLAY 

Idris  D.  Edwards,  chairman,  Walter 
Vizzard,  Richard  Harrison. 


AMERICA  IS  IN  TROUBLE 

HON.  ALLARD  K.  LOWENSTEIN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOU.se  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  July  31,  1970 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
America  is  m  trouble,  and  everyone  who 
loves  her  better  get  moving  again.  We 
would  not  stand  by  if  she  were  being  in- 
vaded by  foreign  troops,  but  because  the 
greatest  threat  to  our  security  lies  within 
our  borders — as  the  Eisenhower  Com- 
mission has  warned  u.s — many  people  do 
not  understand  the  threat,  and  many 
others  do  not  know  what  to  do  about  it. 

In  this  situation,  noisy,  dogmatic 
minorities  attract  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion, and  more  often  than  not  this  Just 
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adds  to  the  problem,  which  in  turn  adds 
to  the  confusion  and  inactivity  of  the 
great  majority  of  Americans. 

The  price  we  pay  for  this  inactivity  is 
too  fjreat.  It  leaves  center  stage  to  the 
politic.Tl  desperadoes  whose  natural 
habitat  is  the  out-left  and  out-right 
wings.  And  when  the  extremes  take  over 
center  stage,  polarization  and  bitterness 
run  the  show. 

But  this  is  not  the  way  things  need  to 
be.  We  are  a  great  people,  with  a  great 
heritage  of  overcoming  obstacles  that 
might  have  overwhelmed  other  people. 
What  we  need  most  now  is  to  look  at  our 
difficulties  honestly  and  to  rally  the  will 
to  deal  with  them  effectively — to  reclaim 
our  country,  not  abandon  it  to  the  haters 
and  extremists.  We  must  make  democ- 
racy work  for  all  our  people  and 
strengthen  the  Constitution,  not  gut  it. 

We  can  do  these  things,  but  not  by 
searciiing  for  .scapegoats  instead  of  solu- 
tions, and  not  by  kidding  ourselves  that 
our  problems  will  go  away  if  we  just 
ignore  them  for  long  enough. 

We  must  reject  the  temptation  to  do 
nothing  because  we  cannot  do  every- 
thing, just  as  we  must  reject  the  evasions 
and  hypocrisy  that  many  politicians  try 
to  substitute  for  integrity  and  leadership. 
In  this  crisis,  it  has  been  well  said,  if  you 
are  not  part  of  the  solution,  you  are  part 
of  the  problem. 

Now  let  us  look  at  some  specifics: 

If  you  have  got  a  job,  chances  are  you 
are  wondering  how  long  it  will  last,  or 
where  you  can  get  another  one  to  make 
ends  meet.  Or  maybe  whether  your  wife 
or  kids  could  get  jobs. 

It  is  getting  tougher  every  day  to  do 
either  one — to  find  suitable  employment, 
or  to  make  ends  meet.  Consumer  prices 
are  rising  at  the  record  rate  of  6  percent 
per  year.  Industrial  production  is  down 
3  percent.  Unemployment  was  over  4 
million  in  Ma.v — up  from  2.8  million  in 
December.  Yet  we  can  get  no  help  from 
the  administration  for  the  bill  we  have 
been  fighting  for  in  Congress  to  study 
v.ays  to  protect  workers  and  indastry 
aga!n.>t  bankruptcy,  joblessness,  and  dis- 
location wlien  we  make  the  transition 
from  a  wartime  to  a  peacetime  economy. 

At  last  count,  roast  beef  was  selling  for 
$1.69  a  pound  in  parts  of  Nassau  County. 
There  are  not  many  people  who  can  af- 
ford to  put  meat  on  the  table  every  night 
at  that  price.  And  how  many  people  do 
you  know  who  have  been  able  to  buy  a 
new  home  lately? 

The  truth  is  that  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration has  managed  to  combine  dis- 
astrously rising  prices  with  a  dangerous 
rise  in  unemployment,  so  we  are  now 
faced  with  a  very  dangeroas  combination 
of  economic  ills:  inflation  and  recession 
together.  And  the  truth  is  that  you  can- 
not curb  inflation  by  chopping  less  than 
a  billion  dollars  from  appropriations  for 
desperately  needed  job  training  pro- 
grams, and  from  libraries  and  hospitals, 
while  you  pay  out  $91  billion  for  the  war 
and  for  other  military  expenditui-es. 

The  administration  likes  to  talk  a  good 
game  ab.iut  balanced  budgets  and  saving 
the  taxpayers'  money,  but  taxes  keep  go- 
ing up  and  the  President  has  just  de- 
manded a  huge  $18  billion  increase  in 
the  debt  ceiling  after  being  in  oflBce  about 
a  year  and  a  half.  Meanwhile,  urgent 
domestic  needs  go  begging  while  we  con- 
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tinue  to  spend  $3.5  million  an  hour  on 
the  endless  war  in  Indochina. 

To  date  we  have  flushed  almost  $130 
billion  in  direct  expenditures — and  per- 
haps another  $80  billion  in  indirect 
costs — dawn  the  Vietnam  drain.  Money 
that  should  have  been  used  to  rebuild 
cities,  unsnarl  railroads  and  highways, 
clean  up  poisoned  rivers  and  lakes,  care 
for  the  elderly  and  sick,  and  to  help  edu- 
cate our  kids,  has  been  used  instead  to 
prop  up  a  series  of  corrupt  military 
juntas  10,000  miles  away  that  cannot  get 
the  supfKjrt  of  their  own  people.  Chinese 
and  Russian  soldiers  have  not  died  in 
Vietnam,  but  45,000  gallant  young  Amer- 
icans have.  We  have  shot  off  more  bombs, 
shells,  and  bullets  in  Vietnam  than  we 
did  in  all  of  World  War  II.  And  yet  it 
goes  on  and  on  and  on,  and  the  end  is 
still  nowhere  in  sight. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  the  war  is  de- 
stroying much  of  Vietnam,  which  it  was 
intended  to  protect.  Since  it  is  also  dam- 
aging America  severely,  it  has  become  a 
tremendous  asset  to  world  communis^!. 
At  home  it  has  divided  fathers  from  sons, 
contributed  to  the  galloping  inflation, 
driven  taxes  higher,  strained  the  fabric 
of  constitutional  government,  and  en- 
couraged us  to  neglect  our  greatest  do- 
mestic needs. 

Overseas,  we  have  become  so  mired  in 
Southeast  Asia  that  there  is  widespread 
doubt  about  our  will  and  ability  to  honor 
other  commitments — to  contribute  to  the 
defense  of  democratic  nations  threatened 
by  aggression,  or  even  to  defend  our  in- 
terests where  they  are  really  threatened. 

At  the  rate  v.-e  are  now  withdrawing 
our  troops,  some  20,000  more  of  our  finest 
young  men  will  have  died,  and  the  total 
of  300,000  American  casualties  wOl  have 
passed  half  a  million  before  the  war  is 
over.  Over,  mind  you,  not  won.  There  is 
no  way  to  win  this  war  by  piece-meal 
withdrawals.  There  is  only  a  way  to  ex- 
tend its  agony  and  increase  its  costs.  No 
one  would  begrudge  continued  efforts  if 
there  were  anything  to  gain  for  freedom 
or  for  the  security  of  the  United  States 
for  paying  them. 

But  to  pay  such  a  staggering  price  and 
have  nothing  to  show  for  it  is  senseless 
and  disastrous.  And  if  there  is  one  thing 
that  should  be  clear  by  now,  it  is  that 
the  Thieu-Ky  government  cannot  stand 
without  Americans  to  prop  it  up.  For 
that  reason,  if  for  no  other,  it  makes  no 
sense  to  extend  our  military  involvement 
even  further.  Those  who  have  urged  that 
we  win  or  get  out  must  see  by  now  that 
the  present  policy  does  neither — it  is  in 
fact  a  lose  and  stay  in  policy. 

That  is  why  those  who  have  advocated 
winning  or  getting  out  should  join  in 
the  effort  to  get  us  out — not  irresponsibly 
or  precipitately,  but  in  an  orderly  fash- 
ion con.sistent  with  the  safety  of  the 
American  troops  and  with  the  needs  of 
any  Vietnamese  who  may  wish  to  relo- 
cate rather  than  face  the  pos.sibility  of 
living  under  the  new  government. 

And  that  is  why  the  bipartisan  pro- 
posal for  a  timetable  of  withdrawal  of 
all  American  Armed  Forces  by  the  end 
of  June  1971.  makes  sense.  I  have  worked 
hard  in  support  of  this  program  which 
now  has  about  100  sponsors  in  the  House, 
as  well  as  more  than  35  in  the  Senate — 
men  and  women  from  both  parties  and 
all  parts  of  the  country. 
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After  so  many  mistakes  have  been 
made  for  so  many  years,  we  must  accept 
the  fact  that  anything  we  do  now  in 
Southeast  Asia  will  present  serioas  prob- 
lems. But  the  Nixon-Agnew  policies — 
however  good  their  intentions — can  lead 
only  to  worsening:  disasters  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  I  believe  that  the  alterna- 
tive plan  I  have  described  deserves  the 
support  of  the  country  as  the  most  sen- 
sible and  honorable  way  to  avoid  multi- 
plying disasters  for  years  to  come. 

Finally,  none  of  our  problems  can  be 
.solved  if  we  fall  lurlher  into  the  notion 
that  they  are  insoluble.  Tlie  sense  that 
things  are  not  going  right  should  in- 
crease tire  determination  of  e\ery  citizen 
to  make  them  go  right. 

Furthermore,  the  quality  of  our  leader- 
ship must  be  equal  to  the  difficulty  of 
the  job  ahead.  It  is  dangerous  to  put  pol- 
iticians who  temporize,  or  polarize  and 
deceive  in  positions  of  leadership  in  times 
like  these.  They  can  only  make  our  di\1- 
sion  more  bitter  and  add  to  the  already 
dangerous  weakening  of  faith  in  the  c'  ed- 
ibility and  effectiveneoS  of  government. 

It  is  past  time  to  end  war,  right  WTongs, 
and  heal  wounds.  We  can  do  that  only  if 
men  of  good  sense  and  good  will  will  be- 
stir themselves  as  if  the  future  of  the 
Republic  were  at  stake.  Which,  after  all, 
it  is. 


HORTON  SALUTES  MRS.  RUDOLF 
KINGSLAKE  FOR  HER  FINE  SERV- 
ICE TO  THE  COMMUNITY 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  July  31,  1970 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  al- 
ways inspiring  to  learn  of  a  person  who 
devotes  time  and  energy  to  the  better- 
ment of  the  community.  Such  a  person 
is  Mrs.  Rudolf  Kingslake,  of  56  Westland 
Avenue,  in  Rochester. 

A  somewhat  unique  aspect  of  Mrs. 
Kingslake's  service  is  that  she  was  not 
called  upon  by  some  group  or  organiza- 
tion to  perform  her  tasks.  She  did  not 
volunteer  for  some  assignment  which 
needed  a  replacement.  Rather,  she  saw 
a  need  in  the  community  and  she  created 
the  tasks  and  assignments  herself,  and 
for  herself. 

For  16  years  Mrs.  Rudolf  Kinslake  has 
personally  been  seeing  to  it  that  the  peo- 
ple in  nursing  homes  of  the  greater 
Rochester  area  are  supplied  with  books 
for  their  reading  pleasures. 

The  impetus  for  these  kind  acts  came 
while  she  was  visiting  friends  in  a 
nursing  home.  She  was  made  aware  that 
these  nursing  home  residents  were  ac- 
tually not  iU  but  that  many  of  them  were 
bored  for  lack  of  something  to  occupy 
their  time.  She  also  discovered  that  this 
state  of  affairs  had  long  been  of  concern 
to  the  social  workers  and  the  nurses,  but 
until  Mrs.  Kingslake  came  along,  ap- 
parently nobody  had  done  anything 
about  it. 

She  decided  she  would  do  what  was 
necessary  to  correct  this  condition,  and, 
thereby  was  established  the  University 
Wives  Nursing  Homes  Library  Service. 
Since  early  in  1954  Mrs.  Kingslake  has, 
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almost  by   herself,    operated  this  out- 
standing service. 

I  have  known  of  this  operation  for 
quite  some  time,  so  it  was  great  pleasure 
recently  that  I  read  a  feature  story  in  the 
Rochester  Times  Union  which  saluted 
Mrs.  Rudolf  Kingslake  for  her  contribu- 
tion to  the  community. 

It  was  written  by  Jose  Echaniz,  Jr.,  of 
the  Times  Union  and  captures  the  full 
meaning  of  this  splendid  program.  Cer- 
tainly I  endorse  this  tribute  to  a  busy 
lady  and  I  thank  her  for  her  work  in 
behalf  of  those  who  need  a  helping  hand. 
I  would  like  to  share  it  now  with  my 
colleagues: 

Mrs.  Rudolf  Kincslake 
(By  Jose  Echaniz,  Jr.) 

Mrs.  Rudolf  Kingslake  feels  that  there  are 
many  ways  m  which  people  can  be  of  service. 
To  her.  It's  just  a  question  of  discovering  a 
need  and  working  to  fill  It. 

Sixteen  years  ago,  Mrs.  Kingslake  had  two 
friends  in  city  nursing  homes.  In  visiting 
them,  she  realized  that  "people  well  enough 
to  read  just  get  bored.  The  nurses  and  social 
service  workers  were  very  concerned  about 
It." 

This  Is  what  led  her  to  establish  the  Uni- 
versity Wives  Nursing  Homes  Library  Serv- 
ice, which  has  been  responsible  for  getting 
some  40.000  books  to  nursing  home  patients 
who  would  otherwise  not   have   had   them. 

Mrs.  Kingslake  has  oi>erated  the  service 
almost  single-handedly  since  February,  1954. 
Wives  of  University  of  Rochester  faculty 
members  aid  her  In  transporting  large  num- 
bers of  books,  but  Mrs.  KingFlake  takes  It 
upon  herself  to  be  familiar  with  the  likes 
and  dislikes  of  all  the  patients  she   serves. 

She  has  served  up  to  60  patients  at  35 
nursing  homes  at  one  time.  Her  husband,  re- 
tired director  of  optical  design  and  optical 
engineering  at  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  Ap- 
paratus Division,  makes  the  portable  ply- 
wood book  racks  In  which  she  carries  her 
selections. 

Although  slight  of  build.  Mrs.  Kingslake 
radiates  the  kind  of  energy  that  it  must 
take  to  tote  loads  of  books  around  on  her 
tours  of  the  nursing  homes. 

London-born,  Mrs.  Kingslake  still  speaks 
with  a  crisp  British  accent  although  she  has 
lived  m  this  country  since  1929  when  her 
husband  helped  start  a  new  Institute  of 
Optics  at  the  University  of  Rochester. 

Mrs.  Kingslake  is  also  trained  In  optics 
and  is  a  past  president  of  the  Rochester 
Section  of  the  Optical  Society  of  America. 
She  still  does  some  technical  writing  in  the 
field. 

She  is  a  former  vice  president  of  the 
Friends  of  the  Rochester  Public  Library,  a 
past  president  of  the  Volunteer  Bureau  of 
the  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  and  former 
secretary  and  board  member  of  the  Visiting 
Nurse  Service  of  Rochester  and  Monroe 
County.  She  is  a  director  of  the  City  Club 
and  takes  books  to  City  Club  meetings  as 
part  of  the  Library  Books-to-People  Program 

She  and  her  husband  live  at  56  Westland 
Ave, 


MARY  BELLE   PFAU   DELEGATE   TO 
GIRLS'  NATION 


HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE."? 

Friday.  July  31,  1970 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
this  week  Washington  and  the  Congress 
is  honored  by  the  presence  of  over  100 
young  ladies  from  51  State  and  terri- 
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torial  departments  of  the  American 
Legion  Auxiliary  who  are  attending  the 
24th  Annual  Ses.-  ion  of  Girls'  Nation  at 
the  American  University. 

Tliis  year,  the  State  of  Florida  has 
sent  an  exceptional  yoimg  lady.  Miss 
Mary  Belle  Piau,  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Jolin  Pfau  of  Plantation,  wiiich 
is  in  ray  10th  Congressional  District  and 
which,  I  am  privileged  to  represent.  I  am 
honored  also  that  my  wife  Evelyn  and 
my  daughter  Kelly  Ann,  are  both  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Legion  Auxiliary. 

Mary  Belle  Pfau  has  already  even 
further  honored  the  American  Legion 
Auxiliary  of  Plantation,  Fla..  and  my 
district  and  the  State  of  Florida  by  beins 
named  to  two  important  posts  in  Girls' 
Nation:  minority  whip  and  'nationalist" 
party  chairman.  I  was  informed  that 
Mary  Belle  was  being  considered  for 
even  additional  responsibilities  and  hon- 
ors, but  that  the  program's  regulations 
prevented  her  from  accepting  more  than 
two  major  posts.  On  behalf  of  the  people 
of  my  district  I  wish  to  state,  Mary  Belle 
Pfau,  we  are  proud  of  you. 

Girls'  State  and  Girls'  Nation  came 
into  being  as  follows : 

Brief   History   of  Girls'  State   and   Girls' 
Nation 

Back  in  the  depression  ridden  days  of  the 
early  30's,  The  American  Legion  grew  con- 
cerned over  irresponsible  statements  to  the 
eiTect  that  Democracy  was  "on  the  skids." 
HowOt  j^ndered,  could  America  tram  Its 
young"people  in  the  processes  of  self  govern- 
ment as  effectively  as  Fascist  Italy  and  Nazi 
Germany  set-med  to  be  training  their  youth 
groups  In  the  promulgation  of  totalitarian 
forms  of  government.  Deciding  that  the  best 
way  to  learn  something  was  by  practicing  it, 
.\merican  Legionnaires  began,  in  1935,  gath- 
ering teenage  representatives  of  high  schools 
together  for  a  few  days  each  summer  in  a 
citizenship  training  program  on  the  proc- 
esses of  city  and  state  government.  They 
called  it  "Boys  Stat«. " 

As  this  program  succeeded  and  spread 
throughout  the  United  States,  the  American 
Legion  Auxiliary  began  providing  similar 
opportunities  for  girls  of  high  school  age. 
Thus  "Girls  State"  was  founded.  The  first 
GiJls  States  were  conducted  in  1938  and 
since  1948  have  been  a  regular  part  of  the 
.'Vuxiliary's  better  citizenship  activity  in  all 
but  one  of  the  states  plus  the  Auxiliary's 
Departments  of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  and 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Girls  Nation,  the  youth  citizenship  pro- 
gram in  the  processes  of  federal  government 
to  which  Girls  State  sends  two  "Senators" 
apiece,  is  an  annual  climax  to  the  Girls  Stat* 
program  and  has  been  held  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  for  one  week  each  summer  since 
1947. 

Girls  State  Is  staffed  by  American  Legion 
.\uxiliary  members  who  voUmteer  their  time 
and  effort  to  this  enterprise.  Its  administra- 
tive costs  are  defrayed  by  their  Department 
(state)  organizations.  All  costs  for  Girls  Na- 
tion, including  transportation,  are  financed 
by  the  American  Legion  Auxiliary's  national 
organization.  Delegates  to  Girls  State  are 
selected  with  the  help  of  high  school  prin- 
cipals on  the  basis  of  potential  leadership 
qualities  and  must  be  between  their  Junior 
and  Senior  years  In  high  school  to  qualify. 

On  Washington's  Birthday,  February  22. 
1964,  the  American  Legion  Auxiliary  received 
one  of  the  four  top  American  Awards  from 
tlie  Freedoms  Foundation  at  Valley  Forge 
honoring  Its  1963  Girls  Nation  Program. 
Other  Olrls  Nation  Programs  helped  win 
similar  George  Washington  Honor  Medals. 

The    National    Association    of    Secondary 
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School  Principals  has  placed  Girls  Nation  on 
its  "Approved  List"  of  National  Contests  and 

Activities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  and  proud  to 
pay  a  well  deserved  tribute  to  Mary  Belle 
Pfau  and  to  the  other  young  ladies  of 
Girls'  State  and  Girls'  Nation  who  have 
made  their  goal  the  obtaining  of  practi- 
cal experience  in  the  working  process  of 
their  government  and  their  legislature 
which  they  will  impart  to  others  when 
they  return  to  the  classes  as  seniors  tiris 
fall. 

All  too  often  the  only  youngsters  of 
our  country  who  receive  any  notice  are 
those  who  would  turn  against  all  the 
values  of  society  and  our  way  of  life. 
Here,  the  real  representation  of  our 
youth  is  found  in  these  political  and  civic 
minded  young  ladies  and  if  Mary  Belle 
Pfau  is  typical — and  I  feel  certain  she 
is — then  we  can  rest  assured  the  future 
leadership  of  our  country  is  in  good 
hands. 


U.S.  FLAG  AI;D  PATRIOTISM 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF   IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  31.  1970 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
month  of  July  1970,  has  seen  an  event 
of  considerable  significance  in  the  life 
of  Uie  Nation.  On  July  4,  the  citizerts  of 
this  country  gathered  together  in  their 
capital  to  celebrate  their  love  for 
America. 

Editorial  reaction  to  this  outpouring 
of  patriotic  fervor  varied,  but  one  peri- 
odical which  came  to  my  office  summed 
up  very  well  the  meaning  behind  the 
"Honor  America  Day"  rally: 

US.  Flag  and  Patriotism 

Honor  America  Day.  observed  in  Washing- 
ton, DC.  on  July  4.  was  an  astounding  suc- 
cess, immensely  more  so  than  was  visible  to 
the  eye,  because  of  the  sabotage  and  defeat- 
ism it  had  to  surmount,  and  did  Its  suc- 
cess, too,  wae-ti-ee'rtfirmation  of  the  innate 
pride  in  the  United  States,  and  in  being  an 
American,  that  characterizes  all  classes  of 
Americans,  not  only  the  so-called  "silent 
majority."  The  mainstream  of  America  still  is 
wholesome.  We  have  been  mfected  with  some 
bad  germs,  but  our  constitution  remains 
strong.  The  spontaneous  response  to  an- 
nouncement of  the  Fourth  of  July  program 
in  the  nation's  capital  was  proof  of  it. 

Indeed,  the  reaction  of  so  very  many  to  the 
expressions  of  patriotism  and  faith  that 
were  weaved  into  the  evening  performance 
was  far  more  Intense  and  emotional  than 
ordinarily  warranted  by  the  songs  and  acts. 
The  explanation  must  lie  within  the  sub- 
conscious People  yearned  for  this  revival 
of  national  spirit.  Indeed,  fortified  by  the 
dynamic  morning  service  at  the  Lincoln 
Memorial,  the  show  that  evenmg  at  the 
Washington  Monument  assumed  the  charac- 
ter of  a  revival  meeting. 

One  is  tempted  to  refer  to  it  as  a  spiritual 
rebirth,  except  that  it  was  evidence  the 
spirit  had  not  died.  What  has  happened  is 
that  a  great  deceit  is  being  perpetrated  The 
United  States  is  too  strong  to  be  defeated 
head-on,  so  It  would  have  to  be  booby 
trapped  In  psychological  warfare.  Fortu- 
nat«ly,  there  are  certain  signs  that  the 
American  people  are  learning  to  spot  the 
propaganda  snares  and  the  clandestine 
intrigue. 
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Aiigust  3,  1970 


The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  James  B.  Allen, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Alabama. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  God.  in  whom  we  live  and 
move  and  hnve  our  being,  we  thank  Thee 
for  Thy  providence  which  has  brought  us 
to  the  "beginning  of  this  new  week. 

As  we  give  attention  to  the  defense  of 
the  Nation's  sovereignty  and  the  keeping 
of  the  peace  of  the  world,  may  we  also 
renew  the  sinews  of  the  spirit.  May  Thy 
spirit  search  our  lives  and  examine  our 
deepest  motives.  Make  us  wise  and  good 
in  the  use  of  power.  Make  us  to  know 
that  "we  wrestle  not  against  flesh  and 
blood,  but  against  the  rulers  of  the  dark- 
ness of  this  world — against  spiritual 
wickedness.'  So  may  the  forces  of  light 
triumph  over  the  forces  of  darkness. 

Fortified  against  temptation,  armed 
with  the  sword  of  the  spirit,  and  shod 
with  the  preparation  of  the  gospel  of 
peace,  may  we  pass  our  days  in  Thy  serv- 
ice, and  at  length  hear  Thee  say.  "Well 
done,  good  and  faithful  servant." 

In  the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
Amen. 


DESIGNATION  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate  iMr.  Russell*. 

The  legislative  clerk,  Mr.  Johnson 
read  the  following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate. 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washi7tgton,   D.C.,  August   3.    1970. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  James  B.  Allen,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Alabama,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 
Richard  B.  Russell, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  ALLEN  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting  a 
nomination  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGE    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  <Mr.  Allen)  laid 
before  the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting the  nomination  of  Nicholas  T. 
Thacher,  of  California,  a  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
to  the  Kingdom  of  Saudi  Arabia,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday, 
July  31,  1970,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  consent  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre), 
who  is  now  to  be  recognized,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  be  recogmzed  for 
not  to  exceed  5  minutes,  with  none  of 
the  time  to  be  taken  away  from  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WAIVER  OF  THE  CALL  OF  THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimooj  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
legislative  calendar,  under  rule  VIII,  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTUJE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  unobjected- 
to  bills  on  the  calendar,  beginning  with 
No.  1049. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CAPT.  MELVIN  A.  KAYE 

The  bill  (H.R.  1453)  for  the  relief  of 
Capt.  Melvin  A.  Kaye  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
•  No.  91-1044),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  pay  Cap:.  Melvin  A.  Kaye,  U.S.  Air  Force, 
$3,628.22  in  full  settlement  of  his  claims 
against  the  United  States  arising  out  of  the 
destruction  of  his  household  goods  while  be- 
ing shipped  at  Government  expense  from 
Philadelphia,    Pa.,    to    SeLfrldge    Air    Force 


Base,  Mich.,  in  connection  with  his  assign- 
ment to  that  base. 

STATEMENT 

In  its  favorable  report  on  the  bill,  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  relates  the  facta 
in  the  case  as  follows: 

The  Department  of  the  Air  Force  in  Its  re- 
port to  the  committee  on  the  bill  indicateci 
it  would  have  no  objection  to  ths  bill  with 
the  amendment  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee providing  for  a  payment  of  S3. 628.22, 

Pursuant  to  permanent  change  of  station 
orders.  Captain  Kaye's  hou.-^ehold  goods  and 
otlier  personal  and  professional  equipment, 
weiarhing  4.220  pounds,  were  inventcried, 
packed,  and  shipped  via  the  Shamrock  Van 
Lines,  from  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  to  Selfridge 
Air  Force  Base.  Mich.  On  August  1.  1967 
(the  bill  alleges  August  1,  1968,  an  obvious 
error),  most  of  this  property  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  the  carriers  truck.  The  fire  oc- 
curred near  Houghton  Lake,  Mich,,  while 
the  goods  were  in  transit. 

On  September  7,  1967,  the  Tran.sport  In- 
surance Co..  Dallas,  Tex.,  on  behalf  of  the 
carrier.  Shamrock  Van  Lines,  paid  $2,375  to 
Capt.  Melvin  A.  Kaye  and  Bonnie  G.  Kaye, 
individually  and  as  husband  and  wife. 

On  November  21.  1967.  Captain  Kaye  pre- 
sented a  claim  to  the  Air  Force  in  the 
amount  of  823,206.84.  This  represented  the 
full  amount  of  his  original  claim,  and  did 
not  include  deprei^iation  or  take  into  ac- 
count the  $2,375,00  already  recovered.  This 
claim  was  adjudicated  under  section  240-242 
of  title  31.  United  States  Code,  which  pro- 
vide that  the  claim  be  evaluated  as  to  what 
is  reasonable,  useful,  and  proper  under  the 
circumstances,  and  tliat  a  reasonable  depre- 
ciation be  applied  to  items  which  deteriorate 
through  use.  In  addition,  maximum  amounts 
are  payable  on  certain  prescribed  categories 
of  items  such  as  silver,  hobby  equipment, 
and  personal  memorabilia.  Also  excluded  are 
claims  for  Items  of  professional  dental 
equipment  not  required  for  military  use. 
Based  upon  the  limitations  mentioned  above, 
and  taking  into  account  the  depreciated 
value,  it  was  determined  that  the  value  of 
the  property  was  $16,003.22  at  the  time  of 
the  loss.  On  May  20,  1968,  the  Air  Force  paid 
Captain  Kaye  $10,000,  the  maximum  amount 
the  Air  Force  could  pay  under  sections  240- 
242  of  title  31,  United  States  Cede.  That 
amount,  when  added  to  the  $2,375.00  recov- 
ered from  Shamrock  Van  Lines,  gave  him  a 
total  recovery  of  $12,375,00.  When  his  total 
recovery  is  substracted  from  the  $16,003.22 
which  the^Air  Force  has  determined  is  rea- 
sonable, useful,  and  proper  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, his  total  unpaid  claim — in  ex- 
cess of  the  amounts  recovered  thus  far — Is 
$3,628.22. 

In  its  report  to  the  committee,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force  pointed  out  that  the 
unpaid  balance  of  the  loss  which  Captain 
Kaye  suffered  is  $3,628,22  and  but  for  the 
$10,000  limitation  in  the  statute,  he  would 
have  been  paid  that  amount.  This  was  a  case 
where  the  Govertiment  had  accepted  respon- 
sibility for  the  transportation  of  Captain 
Kaye's  household  goods  and  person.- 1  effects. 
As  "noted  by  the  Air  Force,  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  the  Military  Personnel  and  Civilian 
Employees  Claims  Act  of  1964  included  a  rec- 
ognition of  the  Government's  responsibility 
for  the  payment  of  personal  property  losses 
suffered  by  military  personnel  and  civilian 
employees  incident  to  their  employment.  The 
committee  agrees  that  It  is  unfair  to  impose 
this  type  of  additional  burden  on  a  service- 
man for  personal  losses  of  his  property  when 
it  is  suffered  as  the  result  of  a  man's  service 
obligations  in  a  move  directed  and  controlled 
by  the  Government. 
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Over  the  years  the  committee  on  numer- 
ous occasions  has  considered  bills  of  this 
type.  Often  in  the  course  of  these  considera- 
tions the  question  of  whether  private  insur- 
ance Is  available  has  been  raised.  Tlie  Air 
Force  report  makes  a  specific  reference  to  this 
consideration  when  It  Is  poin'.ed  out  that  It 
Is  Air  Force  policy  to  encourage  the  owners 
of  household  goods  to  insure  their  property 
through  a  commercial  Insurance  company. 
When  the  Military  Personnel  and  Civilian 
Employees  Claims  Act  was  amended  in  1965, 
the  recommending  Senate  report  on  the  leg- 
islation [S.  Rept.  655,  89th  Cong.,  first  sess.] 
stated : 

"•  •  *  that  a  requirement  for  the  purchase 
of  Insurance  has  the  practical  effect  of  impos- 
ing additional  costs  and  hardships  on  per- 
sonnel incident  to  their  repeated  service- 
directed  moves.  It  must  also  be  recognized 
that  the  cheap  'trip  transit'  policies  offer  very 
little  if  any  protection." 

As  has  been  noted  In  previous  Instances 
the  contracts  made  by  the  Government  for 
transpwrtation  of  household  eflects  provide 
for  a  limited  liability  on  the  part  of  the 
shipper.  This  arrangement  is  made  to  save 
money  for  the  Government  by  providing  for 
lesser  charges  for  the  moving.  This,  of  course, 
means  that  the  serviceman  or  employee  is 
severely  limited  In  any  recovery  he  can  make 
from  the  shipper  who  had  control  over  his 
property  at  the  time  of  loss,  Ihe  committee 
has  therefore  concluded  that  legislative  re- 
lief is  appropriate  in  the  reduced  amount 
recommended  by  the  Air  Force,  and  It  is  rec- 
ommended that  the  amended  bill  be  consid- 
ered favorably. 

The  committee,  after  review  of  the  fore- 
going, concurs  in  the  action  taken  by  the 
House  of  Repre.sentatives  and  recommends 
favorable  consideration  of  H  R,  1453. 


JACK  BROWN 


The  bill  (H.R.  1697*  for  the  relief  of 
Jack  Brown  was  considered,  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
iNo.  91-10451,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation,  is 
to  pay  $751.50  to  Jack  Brown,  former  super- 
intendent and  special  disbursing  agent  for 
the  Sequoyah  Orphan  Training  School  of 
Tahlequah,  Okla..  in  full  settlement  of  his 
claims  against  the  United  States  for  the 
payment  he  was  required  to  make  on  Janu- 
ary 12.  1939,  from  his  personal  funds  due  to 
an  exception  taken  by  the  General  Acounting 
Office  to  the  purchase  of  a  water  pipeline 
right-of-way  In  behalf  of  the  United  States. 

STATEMENT 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  in  its  re- 
port to  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  on 
the  bill  recommends  that  the  bill  be  enacted. 

The  history  of  this  matter  dates  back  to 
June  2,  1932,  when  Mr.  Jack  Brown  was  au- 
thorized by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  obtain 
the  necessary  right-of-wav  and  material  to 
provide  a  water  supply  for  the  Sequoyah 
Orphan  Training  School.  At  that  time,  it  was 
considered  an  emergency  move  because  the 
water  supply  for  the  school  then  obtained 
from  wells  had  become  polluted. 

Prior    to    beginning   construction    of   the 

af^r  ""^"  '^'^^  "^^'^  ^'"^  ^^■^*^''  clf^Partment 
01  the  city  of  Tahlequah  procured  easements 
irom  individual   propertv  owners   involving 


10  tracts  of  land.  The  city  of  Tahlequah  paid 
for  the  easements  with  funds  under  its  con- 
trol with  the  understanding  that  it  would 
be  reimbursed  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs. Before  payment  was  made  t<5  the  city. 
Mr.  Brown  submitted  a  voucher  to  the  cen- 
tral office  of  tlie  Bureau  for  preaudit.  On 
March  20,  1933,  the  voucher  was  returned 
with  approval  for  payment  direct  to  the 
claimant  from  funds  allocated  for  this  proj- 
ect, and  upon  its  receipt,  $751.50  was  paid 
to  the  city  light  and  water  department, 
T.ahlequah,  Okla.  This  is  the  $751.50  which 
is  referred  to  in  the  bill. 

The  next  development  in  connection  with 
the  efforts  to  secure  the  right-of-\\ay  oc- 
curred when  by  a  radiogram,  also  dated 
March  20,  1933.  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  instructed  Mr.  Brown  to  obtain  and 
forward  .separate  transfers  of  the  easements 
from  the  city  to  the  Sequoyah  Orphan  Train- 
ing School  and  the  United  States  of  America, 
together  with  certificate  of  good  title  in 
the  grantor. 

By  letter  of  April  12,  1933.  Superintendent 
Brown  submitted  a  resolution,  signed  by 
the  mayor  of  the  city  of  Tahlequah,  Okla.. 
authorizing  and  directing  Mr.  E>ohe,  super- 
intendent of  the  city  light  and  water  depart- 
ment, to  execute  a  conveyance  of  all  right, 
title,  and  interest  of  the  department  in  and 
to  the  easements  to  the  United  States  of 
America.  Also  submitted  was  an  assignment, 
signed  by  Mr.  Dohe,  in  favor  of  Sequoyah 
Orphan  Training  Schot-l  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  United  States  of  America, 
with  certificates  of  title  from  the  Cherokee 
Capital  Abstract  Co.  All  of  these  documents 
were  submitted  to  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  were  returned  by  memorandum 
of  June  20.  1933.  signed  by  the  first  assist- 
ant secretary,  wherein  certain  objections  to 
the  documents  were  raised  and  the  need  for 
title  curative  instruments  outlined. 

Thereafter,  extensive  correspondence  was 
exchanged  between  the  Bureau  and  Super- 
intendent Brown  relating  to  the  title  cura- 
tive work  and  the  mounting  difficulties  ex- 
perienced by  the  Superintendent,  due  to  the 
numerous  conveyances  affecting  titles  to  the 
various  parcels  crossed  by  the  pipeline.  Each 
transfer  of  title  necessitated  a  change  in  the 
title  curative  documents.  Although  Mr. 
Brown  had  expended  $677,50  to  acquire  title 
and  $74  for  expenses,  or  a  total  of  $751.50 
as  authorized,  the  Comptroller  General,  In 
a  notice  of  exception  dated  October  2,  1933, 
took  exception  to  his  accounts  on  the  ground 
that  the  act  of  April  22,  1932  (47  Stat.  104), 
which  authorized  the  purchase  of  necessary 
rights-of-way  for  a  water  supply,  did  not 
contemplate  the  purchase  thereof  except  di- 
rectly through  the  agencies  of  Government. 
In  addition.  Mr.  Brown  was  required  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  to  show  evidence 
of  receipt  of  payment  by  the  persons  receiv- 
ing the  money,  together  with  evidence  of 
transfer  of  the  right-of-way  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  evidence  that  good  title  ^p^■as  then 
in  the  Government.  In  order  to  clear  the 
Comptroller  Generals  exception  to  his  ac- 
counts, Mr.  Brown  deposited  the  sum  of 
$751  50  from  his  own  funds  with  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  on  January  12,  1939,  as 
directed  by  General  Accounting  Office  letter 
of  December  30,  1938. 

The  record  discloses  that  subsequent  to 
making  such  deposit.  Mr,  Brown  continued 
diligently  to  pursue  the  matter  of  obtaining 
the  required  title  documents  which  would 
vest  title  in  the  United  States.  He  obtained 
new  easement  deeds  from  the  owners  of 
eight  parcels  crossed  by  the  right-of-wav. 
together  with  supporting  title  data.  Six  of 
the  deeds  were  approved  by  the  Department. 
By  letter  of  July  7.  1941.  the  Superintendent 
was  Informed  that  the  other  two  deeds  ap- 
peared to  be  in  proper  form  and  were  re- 
turned for  recordation  with  abstracts  or 
certificates  showing  good  title  in  the  United 
States.   In   addition,   he   was   authorized    to 


negotiate  with  the  owners  of  the  remaining 
two  tracts  for  new  deeds. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  the  original  owners 
had  moved  from  the  State  and  the  new  own- 
ers, before  agreeing  to  sign,  demi^nded  con- 
cessions not  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
school.  Mr.  Brown  was  unable  to  obtain  new 
deeds  covering  these  two  remaining  tracts. 

The  committee  feels  that  the  foregoing 
statement  of  facts  demonstrates  that  Justice 
and  equity  clearly  require  that  Mr.  Brown  be 
paid  the  $751.50  authorized  by  this  bill.  The 
United  Slates  has  continuously  enjoyed  the 
benefits  of  the  use  of  the  right-of-way  in 
the  intervening  period  and  it  Is  further  clear 
that  Mr.  Brown  did  everything  within  his 
power  to  correct  the  situation  as  regards  the 
defects  in  the  conveyances  which  were  the 
basis  for  the  exception  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office.  The  committee  agrees  with 
the  conclusions  stated  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  in  its  report.  That  Department 
stated  as  follows: 

The  pipeline  laid  within  the  right-of-way 
in  question  has  served  the  United  States  and 
the  school  for  over  30  years  without  objec- 
tion, controversy,  or  claim  arising  from  the 
rights  of  the  United  States  in  and  to  this 
easement.  Mr,  Brown's  diligence  in  comply- 
ing with  the  shifting  title  requirements  Is 
spread  on  the  record.  He  was  authorized  by 
his  supervisors  to  spend  the  money  he  spent 
to  acquire  title  to  these  lands,  and  the  pas- 
sage of  time  without  incident  Is  proof  that 
his  work  was  well  done.  It  is  our  opinion  that 
in  view  cf  the  more  tlian  30  years  of  trouble- 
free  benefit  enjoyed  by  the  Government  and 
the  .<;chool.  Mr.  Brown  deserves  to  have  his 
funds  reimbursed. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  bill  be  consid- 
ered favorably. 


CLAYTON  COUNTY  JOURNAL  AND 
WILDER  HARRIS 

The  bill  (H.R.  1703)  for  the  relief  of 
Clayton  County  Journal  and  Wilber 
Harris  v.as  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'No.  91-1046),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  oidered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

PIRPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  relieve  the  Clayton  County  Journal  of 
Jonesboro,  Ga  ,  of  all  liability  for  repayment 
to  the  United  States  of  the  sum  of  $1.500  49, 
representing  additional  postage  due  en  cop- 
ies of  the  Journal  mailed  during  tiie  period 
from  January  through  July  1967,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  assessment  of  postage  at  incor- 
rect rates  by  officials  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment. The  bill  would  further  relieve 
WUber  Harris  of  Jonesboro,  Ga.,  of  liability 
for  repayment  to  the  United  States  of  the 
same  amount,  representing  the  amount  of 
that  deficiency  charged  his  account  as  post- 
master of  Jonesboro.  Ga,,  for  failure  to  col- 
lect the  correct  postage  from  the  Clajton 
County  Journal.  The  bill  would  authorize 
the  refund  of  any  amounts  paid  or  withheld 
by  reason  of  the  indebtedness. 

STATEMENT 

The  House  of  Representatives  *n  Its  fa- 
vorable report  on  H.  1703  relates  the  fol- 
lowing : 

The  Post  Office  Department  in  Its  report  to 
the  committee  on  the  bill  has  .stated  that 
it   has  no  objection  to  its  enactment 

The  bill,  HR.  1703.  was  the  subject  of  a 
subcommittee  hearing  on  July  24.  1969,  The 
testimony  at  that  hearing  and  the  facts  out- 
lined In  the  post  office  report  have  estab- 
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llshed  that,  the  Clayton  County  Journal  Is  a 
weekly  publication,  commenced  in  196o, 
which  has  second-class  mailing  privileges  at 
the  Jcnesboro.  Ga..  post  office. 

In  1967  the  publisher  mailed  out  sample 
copies  of  the  Journal,  pursuant  to  section 
*359(a).3)  of  title  39.  United  States  Code. 
which  authorizes  pound  rates  of  postage  .or 
sample  copies  -to  the  extent  of  10  per  ceii- 
tum  of  the  weight  of  copies  mailed  to  siJh- 
Ecrlbers  during  the  calendar  year." 

However,  because  sample  copy  mailings 
in  this  case  exceeded  the  10  percent  aUow- 
ance  the  pound  rates  did  not  apply  to  the 
excess,  and  Rostage  at  the  higher  transient 
second-cla.-.s  \ates  (39  U.S.C.  4362)  should 
have  been  paid  for  such  excess  weight.  Due 
to  the  error  a  postage  deflciency  developed 
in  the  amount  of  $1,352.55.  In  addition,  cop- 
ies of  the  Journal  which  were  sent  to  per- 
sons other  than  subscribers,  pursuant  to  39 
use  4362(3) .  were  mailed  at  a  bulk  third- 
class  rates  when  the  second-class  transient 
rate  w.vs  for  application.  This  resulted  in  a 
postage  deficiency  of  $153.94.  making  the  to- 
tal deficiency  $1,506.49.  the  amount  stated 

In  the  bill.  .   .  , 

With  reference  to  the  poetage  deficiency 
ascribable  to  the  excess  sample  mailings,  the 
file  dlsloscs  that  the  postmaster  misinter- 
preted applicable  regulations.  In  that  he  ap- 
plied the  10  percent  rule,  discussed  above, 
in  terms  of  numbers  of  copies  rather  than 
weight  of  ccxples.  That  Is,  the  10  percent  was 
laid  off  against  the  total  estimated  number 
of  copies  to  be  mailed  to  subscribers  during 
the  calendar  year  (1967).  when  It  should 
have  applied  to  the  total  estimated  weight 
of  the  copies.  By  the  postmaster's  method  of 
computation  the  sample  mailings  were  with- 
in the  10  percent  Umltatlon. 

Regarding  the  remaining  postage  defi- 
ciency in  the  amount  of  $153.94,  this  relates 
to  a  milling  of  copies  of  the  Journal  on  May 
17  1967  to  nonsubscrlbers.  These  copies 
were  made  up  In  slightly  different  format 
than  the  regular  copies  of  the  particular 
issue  and  the  weight  of  a  copy  was  lighter 
than  the  weight  of  the  regular  copy  sent 
out  under  second-class  rates.  As  to  this  the 
postmaster  stated  In  his  letter  of  explana- 
tion at  the  time  of  his  opinion  the  varia- 
tion In  weight  reflected  "a  revamping  of  the 
paper  enough  to  qualify  It  for  the  third- 
class  rate.  That  was  the  opinion  at  the  time 
of  mailing,  when  the  rate  was  applied."  Ac- 
tually, since  the  Journal  held  second-class 
mailing  privileges  these  Irregular  copies  fell 
under  the  second-class  rate  structure,  and 
thus  did  not  qualify  as  "printed  matter- 
eligible  for  thlrd-claES  postage  rates  (39 
use.  1451(e)). 

At  the  hearing  on  the  bill.  It  was  stated 
that  the  Clayton  County  Journal  ceased  cir- 
culation of  the  sample  copies  when  it  was 
Informed  bv  postal  Inspectors  that  the  pub- 
lication had  exceeded  Its  sampling  allot- 
ment. The  newspaper  was  held  to  believe 
that  cessation  of  circulation  of  samples  was 
all  that  would  be  required  and  that  the 
matter  would  be  considered  closed.  It  was 
in  October  of  1967  that  the  Clayton  County 
Journal  was  advised  by  a  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment auditor  that  the  newspaper  would  stlU 
be  required  to  pay  over  $1,500  in  back  post- 
age as  the  result  of  the  error  In  determining 
postage  by  number  rather  than  weight  and 
the  erroneous  application  of  third-class  rates 
for  a  special  Issue  to  nonsubscrlbers. 

The  committee  has  concluded  that  legisla- 
tive relief  is  appropriate  because  the  error 
occurred  because  of  honest  mistakes  in  com- 
puting the  postage,  and  further  because  the 
newspaper  publisher  relied  on  the  initial  de- 
termination to  Its  own  ultimate  detriment. 
The  equities  of  the  situation  are  well  stated 
In  the  following  quotation  from  the  Post 
Office  Department  report: 

The  Department  Is  satisfied  that  honest 
mistakes  in  computing  postage  were  made  In 
this  case,  and  we  therefore  have  no  objection 
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to  the  enactment  of  relief  legislation  for  the 
postmaster,  Wilbur  Harris.  With  regard  to  the 
Clayton  County  Journal,  there  Is  no  doubt 
that  legally  the  publication  is  liable  for  the 
amount  of  the  postage  deficiency.  On  the 
other  hand.  It  is  also  clear  that  the  Journal 
relied  In  good  faith  on  postage  computations 
made  by  postal  personnel,  and  that  without 
fault  on  its  part  the  publication  Is  now  liable 
in  the  amount  of  $1,506.49  because  of  errors 
made  by  others  In  light  of  these  circtma- 
stances,  the  Department  would  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  enactment  of  HH.  14914. 

The  committee,  after  a  review  of  all  of  the 
foregoing,  concurs  In  the  action  taken  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  recommends 
chat  the  bill,  H.R.  1703  be  considered  favor- 
ably. 

CAPT.  NORMAN  W.  STANLEY 

The  bill  (H.R.  1728 >  for  the  relief  of 
Capt.  Norman  W.  Stanley  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
91-1047).  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 

measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation 
is  to  relieve  Capt.  Norman  W.  Stanley  of 
liability  of  $2,371.44  for  overpayments  of 
salary  from  September  18,  1961,  through 
March  17,  1966.  as  the  result  of  an  adminis- 
trative error  In  determining  his  entitlement 
to  pay  to  be  that  of  an  officer  with  more 
than  4  years  prior  enlisted  service. 

STATEMENT 

In  its  favorable  report  on  the  bill,  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  set  forth  the 
facts  of  the  case  as  follows: 

The  Air  Force  has  advised  the  committee 
that  it  has  no  objection  to  relief  as  provided 
in  the  bill.  The  General  Accounting  Office 
in  a  report  to  tl-e  committee  questions  relief 
but  stated  tha,  the  decision  as  to  whether 
relief  should  be  extended  by  private  bUl  was 
a  matter  for  determination  by  the  Congress. 

Prior  to  being  commissioned  as  an  officer 
In  the  Air  Force.  Captain  Stanley  served  as 
an  enlisted  man  in  the  Army  and  then  in  the 
Inactive  Air  Force  Reserve.  After  training 
as  a  member  of  the  Reserve  Officers  Train- 
ing Corps,  he  was  commissioned  a  2d  lieu- 
tenant In  the  Air  Force  Reserve  on  June  16. 
1961.  He  was  ordered  to  extended  active  duty 
on  September  18.  1961,  and  has  been  on 
continuous  active  duty  since  that  date.  He 
is  now  detailed  to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  In  Houston,  Tex. 

The  overpayments  referred  to  In  this  bill 
were  made  to  Captain  Stanley  as  the  result 
of  erroneously  computing  his  base  pay  on 
the  special  pay  scale  authorized  by  the  act 
of  May  20,  1958,  which  applies  to  officers  In 
pay  grades  O-l,  0-2,  and  0-3,  who  have  had 
over  4  years  active  enlisted  service.  This 
pay  scale  generally  authorizes  a  higher  rate 
of  pay  than  Is  authorized  for  officers  who 
have  not  had  active  enlisted  service. 

When  the  officer  reported  for  active  duty 
In  1961,  his  statement  of  service  showed 
that  he  had  served  2  years  and  nearly  10 
months  as  an  enlisted  member  of  the  Army, 
and  more  than  5  years  as  an  enll.sted  mem- 
ber In  the  Inactive  Air  Force  Reserve.  It 
was  erroneously  concluded  that  since  he 
had  more  than  8  years  enlisted  service,  he 
was  entitled  to  have  his  pay  computed  on 
the  special  scale  authorized  by  the  act  of 
May  20, 1958, 

This  error  was  not  discovered  until  Febru- 
ary 1967.  At  that  time  Captain  Stanley  had 


completed  14  years  of  service  and  his  pay 
account  was  reviewed  in  cunnectioa  with 
his  longevity  pay  increase.  His  pay  account 
was  maintained  by  the  Kelly  Air  Force  Bate 
in  Te.v.as  and  its  personnel  verified  that  since 
he  had  only  2  years,  9  months  und  2o  days 
on  active  enlisted  service,  it  was  not  suffi- 
cient  to  meet  the  requirements  for  the  spe- 
cial pay  schedule  authorized  by  the  act  of 
May  20,  1958.  An  audit  of  his  account  showed 
that  he  had  received  erroneous  payments 
totaling  $2,371.44.  As  of  October  1.  1069, 
$571.44  had  been  collected  from  his  active 
duty  pay  by  reason  of  this  indebtednesa. 

The  Air  Force  noted  in  testimony  pre- 
sented before  a  subcommittee  at  a  hearing 
on  the  bill  on  October  30,  1969,  tha:  Public 
Law  90-616  permits  the  waiver  of  recovery 
of  erroneous  payments  made  to  Federal  ci- 
vilian employees  when  collection  is  against 
equity  and  good  conscience.  Under  the 
Comptroller  General's  regulations  Imple- 
menting this  law  this  criteria  is  met  by  a 
finding  that  there  is  no  Indication  of  fraud, 
misrepresentation,  fault  or  lack  of  good  faith 
on  the  part  of  the  employee  or  any  other 
person  having  an  Interest  In  waiving  the 
recovery  of  any  erroneous  payments.  In  the 
determination  of  whether  relief  is  merited, 
consideration  is  also  given  to  whether  the 
employee  knew  or  should  have  known  that 
he  was  being  overpaid  This  law  is  in  effect 
a  statement  of  congressional  policy.  The  Air 
Force  has  further  advised  the  committee  that 
in  determining  its  position  on  this  bill,  it 
has  followed  the  criteria  of  the  Implementing 
regulations  of  Public  Law  90-616.  In  this 
connection,  the  Air  Force  noted  at  the  hear- 
ing that  while  Captain  Stanley  was  aware 
that  he  had  served  on  active  duty  as  an 
Army  man  for  slightly  less  than  3  years,  he 
also  had  served  as  an  enlisted  member  of  the 
inactive  reserve  for  more  than  5  years.  The 
Air  Fwrce  determined  that  It  is  logical  to 
assume  that  he  was  advised  that  since  he  had 
more  than  8  years  enlisted  service  he  was 
entitled  to  the  rates  prescribed  in  the  special 
pay  schedule. 

The  Air  Force  concluded  that  under  the 
circumstances  he  or  any  officer  In  his  posi- 
tion would  not  have  been  aware  that  he  was 
only  entitled  to  those  special  rates  when  he 
had  served  over  4  years  active  enlisted  serv- 
ice. The  Air  Force  summarized  its  position 
at  the  hearing  as  follows: 

"Collection  of  the  claim  against  Captain 
Stanley  would  be  against  equity  and  good 
conscience  and  not  In  the  best  Interest  of  the 
United  States  under  the  criteria  prescribed 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  90-616  for  waiving 
claim  arising  from  erorneous  payments  m&ie 
to  Federal  employees.  Therefore,  the  Air 
Force  would  now  Interpose  no  objection  to 
favorable  consideration  of  HJl.   1728." 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  and  the  position 
taken  by  the  Air  Force  on  the  matter  at  the 
hearing  and  In  its  report,  the  committee 
recommends  that  the  bill,  as  amended,  be 
considered  favorably. 

The  committee  after  a  review  of  the  fore- 
going, concurs  in  the  action  taken  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  recommends 
favorable  consideration  of  H..R.  1728,  with- 
out amendment. 


CARLO  DeMARCO 

The  bill  (H.R.  2209)  for  the  relief  of 
Carlo  DeMarco  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time. 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
91-1048),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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^^^^^  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  of  the  United  states  where  such  ships  are 
The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  available  unless  the  necessity  of  his  mission 
Is  to  provide  Mr.  Carlo  DeMarco,  a  Federal  (No.  91-1049),  explaining  the  purposes  requires  the  use  of  a  ship  under  a  foreign 
postal  employee,  a  separate  leave  account  of  of  the  measure  ^''^'  ^'''^^"'^^'^-  That  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
200  hours  of  annual  leave  in  settlement  of  rphere  being  no  objection  the  exrernt  ^^f  ^  ^^®  United  States  shall  not  credit  any 
his  claim  for  the  loss  of  such  leave  earned  „,,,  '' vl.v2i  .  k  °°.->^^^l°^-  tne  excerpt  allowance  for  travel  or  shipping  expenses 
in  the  years  1963  through  1967  due  tj  an  "^^  oraerea  10  De  printed  in  tne  Record,  incurred  on  a  foreign  ship  in  the  absence 
admitted  Federal  postal  administrative  error  ^^  follows :  of  satisfactory  proof  of  the  necessity  there- 
to recognize  prior  Federal  civilian  and  mill-  purpose  fcr  " 

tary  service  In  computation  of  such  leave.  The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is  The  committee  notes  that  Mr.  Anderson's 

STATEMENT  ^  ^^^  John  T.  Anderson,  of  Morris  Plains,  appeal  to  the  General  Accounting  Office  was 

.        ■      '        ^  N.J.,  $137.50  in  settlement  of  his  claim  for  rejected    because    of    a    determination    that 

The  proposed  legislation  passed  the  House  the  cost   of  shipping  his   automobile   from  regardless  of  error  on  the  part  of  military 

of  Representatives  June  17,  1969.  The  facts  Germany  to  the  United  States  in  connection  personnel  the  foregoing  law  would  bar  pav- 

of  the  case  as  stated  in  the  accompanying  with   his   separation    from   the   Department  ment.  As  stated  In  the  Air  Force  report,  the 

House  Report  No.  91-294  are  as  follows:  of  the  Air  Force  and  return  to  this  country  Assistant  Comptroller  General  phrases  this 

The  report  of  the  Post  Office  Department  ^  '  position  in  this  manner: 
in  a  report  dated  .September  13.  1968.  on  a  ,^,  ^  tateivient  WhUe  the  record  does  show  that  an  error 
previous  bill  stated  that  It  had  no  objection  The  Department  of  the  Air  Force  In  its  was  committed  by  a  representative  of  the 
to  favorable  consideration  of  the  bill  pro-  '^^P'^r;,^*  ^^*  ^°"^  Judiciary  Committee  on  Government  in  this  case,  such  fact  has  no 
vided  it  was  amended  to  show  a  separate  the  bill  Indicates  that  It  has  no  objection  material  bearing  on  the  legal  issue  Involved 
account  of  200  hours  of  annual  leave.  The  ^^  ^^  enactment.  ^he  financial  liability  for  use  of  a  foreign- 
committee  has  recommended  such  an  •^°'^"  T.  Anderson  was  an  employee  of  the  flag  vessel  bv  an  employee  in  the  absence  of 
amendment  to  the  bill.  H.R.  2209  When  Mr.  ^^-  ^'^  ^^'"^e  at  Llndsey  Air  Station.  Wles-  a  need  for  such  use  is  placed  by  law  upon 
DeMarco  was  appointed  to  a  position  in  the  baden.  Germany,  who  was  released  from  this  the  emplovee.  and  even  if  the  Government's 
Toms  River  Pw^t  Office  he  did  not  complete  a-5«=:&nment  by  orders  dated  February  15,  representatives  are  shown  to  have  acted  er- 
and  file  a  Standard  Form  144.  Statement  of  ^^^^-  and  was  authorized  to  uavel  to  Wash-  roneously  In  the  matter,  there  exists  no  legal 
Prior  Federal  Civilian  and  Military  Service.  '^^^"J?"  ^-  ^°''  ^"^ther  employment  with  basis  for  granting  relief  to  the  emplovee 
The  failure  to  file  this  for.-n  caused  the  De-  ^"^  Department  of  Agriculture.  In  connec-  Mr.  Anderson  has  exhausted  all  admlnis- 
partment  to  place  Mr.  DeMarco  In  a  leave  "°"  ^"^^^  ^"''^  authorization,  he  was  further  tratlve  remedies  and  there  is  no  legal  au- 
category  which  did  not  take  Into  account  his  authorized  transportation  of  his  1961  Volks-  thorlty  to  reimburse  him  for  the  costs  in- 
prior  Federal  service.  Thus,  his  leave  account  ''^agen  automobile  on  Government  faclUtles  curred  In  shipping  his  automobile  from 
was  undercredlted  during  the  years  1963  °"  ^  space-required  nonreimbursable  basis  Bremerhaven,  Germanv,  to  Baltimore  Md 
through  1967  as  follows:  ""  March  7.  1962.  Mr.  Anderson  presented  The    Department    of    the    A:r    Force    has 

his  travel  authorization  to  an  officer  of  the  stated  that  it  has  no  oblection  tr>  prftftni#.nt 

calendar  year:                 Annual  leave  (nours)  U.S.  Army  Transportation  Corps  a.  evidence  of  H.R  2241   bL^d  on  eSce  showmg  thai 

1963  — 8  of  his  entitlement  to  transportation  of  his  Mr.  Anderson  had  entitlement  to  transporta- 

1964  .- 48  automobile  to  the  United  States.  The  Army  tion  of  his  automobile  to  the  United  States 

1965   48  Transportation     Corps     official     erroneously  The  vehicle   was   acquired   before   March   6 

1966    50  determined  that  Mr.  Anderson  was  not  en-  1961,  and  was  ellglblle  for  shipment  at  Gov- 

1967    46  titled   to   transportation   of  his   automobile  ernment  expense.  Further  the  vehicle  would 

___  via  a  Government  vessel  and  refused  to  ac-  have  been  shipped  via  Government  facilities 

Total    200  cept  it  for  shipment  to  the  United  States,  if   the   transportation  officer  had  not  acted 

^^^i^^:;:i:ii^  "^-ini^rZ  ^:^::.^:^:^ ^TiT%:^''^  tr^-  "•'-  —  ^^  — ^ — 

of    annual     leave    prescribed    bv    5    USC  f^r,    ^,       °^^^*?^    o'^    or    af.er    March    7.  the  shipment  of  his  automobile  and  forced 

6304(a)                       prescribed     by     5    u.b.C.  19C1.   The   records   show   that   the   contract  to  expend  the  sum  stated  in  this  bill  bv  rea- 

in  Its  report,  the  Post  Office  Department  l^r  aTd^h^  MflnTr^n'^waTlm'JtYedt'  ""^  °'  '\'  T'^'l,  ^'^  '""^  "'  ^^^'^'^^^^^ 

Llnt^  cf'\\\r'-  r.'.  ""^^r^  ^  '^A  ''''''■  ^^'P-"'  Of  the'vehici? u^derThe"ex  eSo^  fhaTtr  bilt  be" ^on.^d'e'r^  ftor^br^""'" 

ment  of  relief  legislation   for  Mr.   DeMarco.  stated  in  subsection  b(l)   of  paragraph  5802  cons.dered  favorably. 

The  report  states  that  he  was  not  made  aware  That   subsection   provides   that   the  restric-  -^-^■^-^— 

°t     ^^  necessity  of  filing  the  necessary  form,  tlons  of  paragraph  5802a  are  net  applicable  ^  „^„^  ^ 

standard  form   144,  and  notes  that  he  cer-  when  the  title  to  the  vehicle  1e  transferred  ELBERT  C.  MOORE 

Jl    J!     nothing  to  gain  by  failing  to  do  between  eligible  Department  of  Defense  ner-  Thp  hill   fM  w    oi.r\'7\    f^y  ♦»,»  ,«ii„<-     f 

so.  The  Post  Office  Department  further  states  sonnel  and  the  chain  of  owner^h-n  imme  r..C  1  ^   \J     ■^-  ^*°^-    ^°^  *^^  ^^^^^^  °^ 

that  its  files  clearly  establish  the  admlnlstra-  lately  before  and  aftef  March  6    ^geHnl  P^^'?v,?-.^°°!f.  "^^  considered,  ordered 

tlve  error.  c^j^es  only  eligible  personnel  ^°  »  ^^^^  reading,  read  the  third  time, 

•The  amendment  recommended  by  the  com-  since  the  Army  Transportation  Corps  re-  ^^^  Passed. 

mlttee  Is   to   provide    that    the   amount  of  fused   to   accept   the   automobile   for  ship-  ^r.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President.  I  ask 

^nnJ;'r„   .^^  ,^^^  '^  ^^^  separate  leave  ac-  ment  to  the  United  States,  Mr.  Anderson  em-  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 

^200  houri^'^/ rp^«  nin^l.p'^^  P'°^'"^  ^  ^"^^^  ^'^'^^^  forwarding  firm  In  RECORD  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 

auced  were  accumulated  In   1968  and  were  expense  measure. 

properiy  credited  tXD  Mr.  DeMarco's  1968  Mr  Anderson  requested  the  General  Ac  "^^^^  ^^^  "°  objection,  the  excerpt 
^IdmsTthe  m„t?''  t'^''^'  \'  7^  P.°^^'''^  counung  oX"  to  Sw  2  c?aZtor  re"  '''^  °'^^'^'^  ^0  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
Uon  Ir.hnnM  ^  l^'  K^  administrative  ac-  imbursement  of  the  cost  Incuri-ed  In  ship-  as  follows: 
m  section  2  reoJirl^t^  1"°.':"  i'""*'  '!"'  T  ^'"^  ^'^  automobile  from  Bremerhaven,  Ger-  "^^^^ 
special  account^  i^?f  h  .  k^**?  ,'"  *^^  '"^^y'  ^  Baltimore,  Md.  The  Assistant  The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation,  as 
leaVe  and  r«^nnt  hi  ^IWZ  ^^"  ""'  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States  amended.  Is  to  pay  Elbert  C.  Moore,  of  Clear- 
cash  bavmenf^ho.^iH  tti  '^  7  '"^t'''  °^  ^  disallowed  his  claim  In  a  letter  dated  Jan-  water,  Fla.,  81,500  In  full  settlement  of  his 
rated  from  PedP.«i!i,  t  ^  ''l^  ^  "t^^"  ""^^  1*'  1965,  and  sustained  the  action  in  a  claims  against  the  United  States  for  expenses 
wise  Soiit  n^lnf  V.  f  ^^"li"".  "^^""  '^tter  dated  November  7.  1966.  In  his  letter  arising  from  the  salvage  of  an  Air  Force 
standard  DrovRinnihi^.K'*'  ^.  1  "  ^^^^  November  7,  1966  (B-160229) ,  the  As-  Ryan  Firebee  drone  In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on 
reTuiredmohersli^^ifc^^^^^  ^'^^"^    Comptroller    General    ruled    as    fol-  April  24,  1963. 

in  agreement  wl^  the^lews  of  the  Post  ^^           ,  stattment 

Office  Department   and   the  Hou^e  of   Rpn  °"''  settlement  of  January   14.   1965.  dls-  The  facts  of   the   case   are   found  In  the 

resentatlves,  the  committee  recommends  tha^"  fi'^^^'l   ^^^  ^^^^^   ^""^  reimbursement   for  House  report  as  follows : 

the  bill  be  considered  favorablv  ^^^  r^son  that  the  shipment  of  your  auto-  The  Department  of  the  Air  Force  In  its 

^'  mobile  from  Bremerhaven  to  Baltimore  was  report  to  the  committee  on  the  bill  Indicated 

-^ accomplished  by  means  of  a  foreign-flap  ves-  that  it  would  have  no  objection  to  the  bill 

JOKTiJ  T    AMT-iTTTJorMvT  ^^  '"  contraventlon   of  section  901   of   the  provided  It  was  amended  as  recommended  by 

y-'n.vt    X.  Ai>iutLm3UN  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936,  as  amended,  the     committee.     The     target     drone     was 

The  bill  (H.R.  2241)   for  the  relief  of  ^^   use.    1241    (2).   which   provides:    "Any  launched  at  Tyndall  Air  Force  Base.  Fla  ,  on 

John  T.  Anderson  was  considered  order  °'^*^^'"    **'"    eniployee    of    the    United    States  February  6.  1963.  but  was  lost  over  the  Gulf 

ed  to  a  third  readine  rpnd  thp  tht^  ti^\,  traveling  on  official  business  overseas  or  to  or  of  Mexico  due  to  adverse  weather,  and  after 

and  passed                ^'            "'^ ''"'™  "'"^'  ^^""^  »«>•  o^  t^e  possessions  of  the  United  2  days  the  search   was  abandoned  and  the 

Mr  MAVQTsn-cTT^  »,     T,       -^      .   ,      .  States  shall  travel  and  transport  his  personal  drone   was  subsequentlv  removed  from   ac- 

".  mmNCsi-iiLLi).  Mr.  President,  I  ask  effects  on  ships  registered   under  the   laws  counUble  records  of  the  Air  Force   On  April 
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24.  1963.  the  drone  was  discovered  afloat 
about  80  miles  southwest  of  Tarpon  Springs 
by  a  commercial  fisherman  Mr.  William 
Davenport,  who  was  operating  the  Laura  C 
under  lease  on  a  percentage-of-profit  basis. 
Mr.  Davenpr^rt,  being  unable  to  notify  the 
Coast  Guard,  thereupon  voluntarily  inter- 
rupted his  fishing  trip  and  spent  approxi- 
matelv  30  hours  towuig  the  drone  to  Tarpon 
Springs  where  it  was  sub.sequently  returned 
to  the  Air  Force  custody.  An  examination  of 
the  drone  at  MacDill  Air  Force  Base  revealed 
that  it  did  not  carry  explosives  and  that  only 
the  flight  control  box.  valued  on  the  stock 
list  at  .?13.800,  was  salvageable.  It  is  under- 
stood that  this  item  was  returned  to  service- 
able stocks  at  Tyndall  Air  Force  Base. 

Shortly  after  returning  the  drone  to  the 
Air  Force.  Mr.  Davenport,  through  an  at- 
torney, indicated  a  desire  to  make  a  salvage 
claim'.  A  drone  is  an  aircraft  and.  therefore, 
section  9802  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
which  relates  only  to  the  salvage  of  an  Air 
Force  vessel,  is  inapplicable.  Moreover,  such 
a  claim  could  not  be  considered  on  a  con- 
tract basis  as  there  was  no  prior  publication 
of  an  offer  of  reward  Nevertheless.  In  view  of 
the  benefit  received  by  the  Air  Force,  the 
claim  appeared  meritorious  If  the  amount 
of  damages  sustained  or  cost  incurred 
could  be  substantiated. 

On  June  14.  1963.  Mr.  Davenport  told  the 
claims  officer  at  MacDill  Air  Force  Base  that 
mechanical  repairs  to  the  vessel  necessitated 
by  the  towine  Incident  had  been  made  by 
him  at  a  total  cost  of  $100  by  using  spare 
parts  in  his  possession  and  used  parts  ob- 
tained at  very  little  cost,  and  that  he  also 
suiTered  a  $350  loss  of  flshing  profits.  There 
were  only  900  pounds  of  fl.=;h  aboard  the 
vessel  at  the  time  of  the  salvage  tow  and  the 
fishing  trip  norraallv  would  not  have  been 
terminated  until  4.000  to  7,000  pounds  of 
fish  had  been  caught  or  until  at  least  10 
davs  of  flshing  had  elapsed. 

On  October  23,  1963.  Mr.  Davenport's  at- 
torney presented  a  claim  for  loss  of  profits, 
temporary  repairs,  and  damage  to  the  vessel 
In  the  amount  of  $7,500.  The  evidence  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Davenport  showed  an  estimate 
of  $1,200  for  repair  of  damage  to  the  engine 
and  transmission.  $300  to  repair  of  the  star- 
board chines,  plus  the  originally  stated 
amount  of  $450  to  cover  the  temporary  re- 
pairs made  and  the  loss  of  anticipated 
profits.  , 

When  an  ex  gratia  settlement  agreement 
of  $1,950  was  sent  to  Mr.  Davenport,  It  was 
discovered  that  he  was  not  the  owner  of  the 
vessel  as  he  had  previously  represented  and 
..  therefore  payment  of  the  award  was  with- 
,  held  (although  he  was  eventually  paid  $450 
in  full  satisfaction  of  his  claim) . 

On  January  20.  1965.  the  person  named  In 
H  R.  2407.  Mr.  Elbert  C.  Moore,  the  owner  of 
the  Laura  C.  presented,  through  his  attorney 
a  claim  for  $24,910.  which  was  Itemized 
essentially  as  follows : 

ra)  Initial  damage  to  the  vessel  resulting 
from  the  salvage  tow  and  deterioration  due 
to  the  financial  inability  of  the  owner  to 
have  repairs  made  ($7.500) . 

(b)  Loss  of  use  of  the  flshing  vessel  for  a 
period  of  21  months  at  an  estimated  loss 
of  $800  per  month  ($16.800) . 

(c)  Storage  of  the  vessel  after  the  damage 
($500). 

(d)  Expenses  incurred  for  supplies  and 
other  materials  in  the  salvage  trip    ($110). 

The  committee  notes  that  the  amounts 
claimed  were  not  substantiated  by  business 
records,  itemized  bills  or  estimates  of  repair, 
or  evidence  of  the  nonavailability  of  a  re- 
placement vessel.  One  estimate,  dated  May  5, 
1965.  showed  undescrlbed  repair  costs  of 
$141.83.  including  the  cost  of  some  repaint- 
ing. Mr.  Frank  Levinson,  Jr.,  Clearwater  Bay 
Marine  Ways,  Inc..  stated  that  he  submitted 
an  estimate  of  $2,500  for  the  cost  of  repair 
of  the  vessel's  chines  when  he  Inspected  It 
In  April  1963.  but  there  Is  no  record  of  such 


an  estimate  having  been  submitted  to  the  Air 
Force.  Mr.  Levinson  also  stated  that  his  In- 
spection of  the  vessel  on  March  15,  1965,  re- 
\ealed  that  the  hull,  frame,  and  keel  had 
deteriorated  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was 
beyond  economical  repair. 

Neither  the  operator  (Mr.  Davenport)  nor 
the  owner  (Mr.  Moore)  of  the  Laura  C 
requested  a  joint  survey  of  the  damage 
sustained  in  the  April  24.  1963,  salvage  oper- 
ation. However,  a  survey  report  made  on 
December  23.  1961,  in  connection  with  the 
purchase  of  the  vessel  by  Mr.  Moore,  noted 
that  12  active  wormholes  in  the  underwater 
hull  required  attention  and  Indicated  certain 
needed  painting  and  other  minor  repairs. 
The  survey  showed  that  the  engine  was  in- 
stalled new  in  November  1959,  and  it  ap- 
peared to  be  In  excellent  running  condition. 
The  value  of  the  vessel  on  the  date  the  sur- 
vey was  made  was  estimated  to  be  between 
$5,500  and  $6,000  with  a  replacement  cost 
new  of  about  $14,000.  No  evidence  has  been 
presented  to  show  that  the  worms  in  the  hull 
were  killed,  the  holes  were  filled,  and  other 
repairs  accomplished,  as  recommended. 

This  is  a  case  where  the  claims  of  Mr. 
Davenport  and  Mr.  Moore  were  not  cogniza- 
ble under  any  statute  available  to  the  Air 
Force  for  the  administrative  settlement  of 
claims.  Under  the  act  of  August  28.  1958, 
Public  Law  85-804  (50  U.S.C.  1431  et  seq.). 
as  implemented  by  Air  Force  Regulation 
67-5.  where  a  reward  has  been  offered  for  the 
recovery  of  lost  Air  Force  property,  there 
is  authority  to  pay  up  to  $500  for  aircraft 
and  missiles  and  iesser  amounts  for  other 
Items.  There  was.  however,  no  offer  of  re- 
ward for  the  recovery  of  the  drone  in  ques- 
tion and  therefore  this  contract  authority  is 
not  applicable  in  the  present  case.  (Subse- 
quent to  Feb.  6,  1963,  all  drones  launched 
at  Tyndall  Air  Force  Base  have  an  offer 
stenciled  on  their  sides.) 

Although  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is 
specifically  authorized  to  pay  a  reward  of 
not  more  than  $500  for  Information  lead- 
ing to  the  discovery  of  missing  naval  prop- 
erty or  its  recovery  (10  U.S.C.  7209),  there 
is  no  counterpart  statutory  provision  ap- 
plicable to  the  Army  or  Air  Force.  Conse- 
quently, any  administrative  payments  of  the 
award  to  the  operator  or  owner  of  the  salvage 
vessel  could  be  made  only  on  an  "ex  gratia" 
basis  for  the  special  funds  otherwise  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  for 
emergencies  and  extraordinary  expenses. 
Such  payments  were  determined  justified  In 
view  of  the  benefit  to  the  Air  Force  from 
the  recovery  of  the  valuable  flight  control 
box  for  possible  future  use. 

As  stated,  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
had  considered  an  award  of  $1,950  to  Mr. 
Davenport  (the  operator)  to  be  appropriate 
at  the  time  Mr.  Davenport  was  believed  to  be 
the  owuer.  However,  when  it  was  determined 
that  Mr.  Moore  was  the  owner  of  the  vessel, 
it  was  determined  that  an  award  to  Mr.  Dav- 
enport In  excess  of  $450  would  not  be  proper. 
On  May  12.  1966.  Mr.  Davenport  was  paid  $450 
in  full  satisfaction  and  final  settlement  of 
his  claim  against  the  United  States. 

In  considering  the  claim  of  Mr.  Moore  (the 
owner) .  it  was  determined  that  there  was  no 
reasonable  or  legal  basis  for  holding  the 
Government  responsible  for  the  loss  of  use 
of  the  flshing  vessel  caused  by  his  flnancial 
inability  to  repair  the  damage.  The  committee 
agrees  that  the  Government's  pecuniary  lia- 
bility, if  any,  should  not  exceed  the  cost  of 
repairing  whatever  damage  resulted  directly 
from  the  towing  Incident  and  the  cost  of 
obtaining  a  substitute  vessel  for  a  reasonable 
period  of  time,  while  the  repairs  were  being 
made.  The  Air  Force  noted  that  damage  to 
the  vessel  in  excess  of  $1,500  resulted  from 
its  continued  neglect  after  the  retrieval  and 
the  claims  for  other  damages  were  not  sup- 
ported. 

On  the  basis  of  all  the  evidence  submitted, 
the  Air  Force  concluded  that  It  was  appro- 


priate to  make  Mr.  Moore  an  "ex  gratia"  pay- 
ment of  $1,500  from  the  special  funds  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  to  compensate  him 
for  the  damage  to  his  vessel  as  the  result  of 
the  salvage  tow.  The  Secretary's  letter  of 
April  6.  1966,  to  the  owner's  attorney  offering 
the  award,  stated  that  the  rights  of  the  par- 
ties who  have  security  interests  In  the  vessel 
must  also  be  considered.  Therefore,  the  set- 
tlement agreement  was  prepared  for  the  sig- 
nature of  the  owner  and  also  the  representa- 
tives of  the  lien  holders  (the  Caladesi  Na- 
tional Bank,  Dunedin,  Fla.;  John  J.  Spano- 
lios;  and  the  General  Engine  and  Equipment 
Co.).  The  settlement  offer  was  not  accepted 
as  Mr.  Moore  contended  that  he  should  re- 
ceive the  cost  of  replacing  his  vessel  ($14,000) 
and  be  paid  for  loss  of  revenue  for  3  years  and 
tlie  accumulated  cost  of  storage. 

Certain  additional  legal  aspects  of  the 
Davenport  and  Moore  claims  .should  be  con- 
sidered. In  the  absence  of  conclusive  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary,  there  is  a  presumption 
that  the  Government  cannot  abandon  its 
property.  The  operator  of  the  salvage  vessel, 
therefore,  did  not  acquire  title  to  the  drone 
or  its  contents  at  the  time  it  was  recovered 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  Air  Force  further  noted  that  there  Is 
no  established  rule  on  the  allowance  for 
salvage  in  admiralty  cases.  In  admiralty 
courts,  an  allowance  for  salvage  is  neces- 
sarily largely  a  matter  of  discretion  which 
cannot  be  determined  with  precision  by  ap- 
plication of  exact  rules.  Mr.  Moore's  attorney 
contends  that  the  use  of  a  boat  in  salvage 
should  carry  a  rate  of  10  percent  of  the  value 
of  the  salvaged  product.  In  the  present  case, 
the  drone  was  determined  to  be  worthless 
except  for  the  flight  control  box  which  had 
a  stockllst  value  of  $13,800.  Thus,  a  salvage 
award  of  $1,380  would  appear  reasonable  if 
the  attorney's  theory  were  correct. 

At  the  time  the  Davenport  and  Moore 
claims  were  considered  administratively,  It 
was  the  view  of  the  military  departments 
that  no  admiralty  statute  was  available  for 
the  settlement  of  claims  for  salvage  services 
with  respect  to  military  property  other  than 
vessels  (10  U.S.C.  4802,  7022,  and  9802).  A 
drone  is  an  aircraft  and  not  a  vessel  within 
the  meaning  of  these  admiralty  statutes. 

In  discussing  the  law  applicable  to  salvage 
claims,  the  Air  Force  noted  th.it  on  October 
12,  1966,  however,  the  Acting  Assistrait  At- 
torney General,  in  a  letter  to  the  .-^ir  Force, 
rendered  an  opinion  to  the  effect  that  sec- 
tion 9  of  the  so-c.'iUod  Suits  in  Admiralty 
Act  (46  U.S.C.  749)  would  permit  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  to  settle  administra- 
tively a  salvage  claim  which  related  to  air- 
craft cargo.  As  enacted  in  1920,  section  2 
of  the  act  (46  U.S.C.  742)  waived  sovereign 
immunity  only  In  the  cases  of  agencies  pos- 
sessing or  operating  merchant  vessels  in 
section  9  limited  agency  authority  to  settle 
claims  to  those  cognizable  under  section  2. 
However,  section  2  of  the  act  was  amended 
In  1960  by  Public  Law  86-770  (74  Stat.  912) 
to  provide  that  causes  of  action  would  lie 
"if  a  private  person  or  property  were  in- 
volved," thereby  removing  the  previous  limi- 
tation to  merchant  vessels.  Thus,  section  2 
of  the  Suits  in  Admiralty  Act  which  relates 
to  libel  in  personam  now  grants  a  plenary 
waiver  of  immunity  from  suit  on  all  maritime 
claims.  Including 'those  for  nonvessel  sal- 
vage, and  section  9  of  that  act,  which  in- 
advertently was  not  amended,  still  relates 
to  any  department  of  the  Government  "hav- 
ing control  of  the  possession  or  operation 
of  anv  merchant  vessel  •  *  V"  The  Attorney 
General's  opinion  states  that  a  restrictive 
reading  of  section  9  Is  not  in  keeping  with 
the  congressional  intent  to  liberalize  the  act 
as  evidenced  by  the  1960  amendment  of  sec- 
tion 2  and  it  would  clearly  permit  a  suit 
for  salvage  services.  There  Is,  however,  a  con- 
siderable bodv  of  legal  opinion  to  the  con- 
trary with  respect  to  the  authority  of  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force  to  make  such 
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a  settlement  in  the  absence  of  .in  amend- 
ment of  the  term  "merchant  vessel"  in  sec- 
tion 9  of  the  Suits  in  Admiralty  Act.  In 
addition,  the  term  "department"  refers  only 
to  an  executive  department  and  not  a  mili- 
tary department  in  the  absence  of  specific 
evidence  to  the  contrary. 

Although  the  owner  i Moore)  presented 
his  claim  within  the  2-year  period  author- 
ized for  claims  under  the  Suits  In  Admiralty 
Act,  the  consideration  of  an  administrative 
claim  does  not  toll  the  statute  of  limitations 
for  suit  purposes  (46  U.S.C.  745).  The  fail- 
ure of  this  claimant  to  take  timely  action 
in  pursuing  his  remedy  in  court  under  the 
Suits  In  Admiralty  Act  cannot  be  considered 
the  fault-of  the  United  States.  Although  this 
fact  Is  not  contested,  it  is  not  the  duty  of  an 
agency  of  the  Government  to  advise  pro- 
spective claimants  of  a  statutory  period  of 
limitation.  The  Federal  courts  and  the  Comp- 
troller General  have  held  that  Ignorance  of 
the  law,  or  an  administrative  failure  to  give 
notice  of  a  statute  of  limitations,  will  not 
extend,  suspend,  or  postpone  the  running  of 
such  a  statute  (Art  Center  School  v.  United 
States,  142  F.  Supp.  916;  Anderegg  v.  United 
States,  171  F.  2d  127,  cert.  den.  69  Supp.  Ct. 
937;  15  Comp.  Gen.  323) . 

The  Department  of  the  Air  Force  has  stated 
that  it  Is  generally  opposed  to  the  enactment 
of  legislation  which,  like  H.R.  14788,  would 
obviate  the  effect  of  the  running  of  the  stat- 
ute of  limitations  on  a  claim  and  give  pref- 
erential treatment  to  one  claimant  over 
others  who  are  similarly  situated. 

In  indicating  that  It  had  no  objection  to 
legislative  relief  provided  it  be  limited  to  a 
payment  of  $1,500,  the  Air  Force  summarized 
its  position  as  follows: 

"In  summary,  the  Air  Force  had  aban- 
doned its  search  for  the  drone  and  had  not 
offered  a  reward  for  its  return.  It  Is  recog- 
nized, however,  that  the  salvage  had  some 
merit  in  that  lost  property  was  returned  to 
Government  control  and  that  the  amount  of 
$450  paid  to  the  operator  of  the  vessel,  Mr. 
William  Davenport,  was  rea.sonable  com- 
pensation for  that  voluntary  act.  The  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force  is  not  opposed  to 
favorable  consideration  of  the  bill  for  relief 
for  the  owner  of  the  vessel,  Mr.  Moore,  pro- 
vided that  the  amount  of  relief  is  redticed 
to  $1,500.  This  would  be  reasonable  com- 
pensation in  view  of  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  including  the  well-recognized 
legal  duty  of  a  claimant  to  minimize  his  dam- 
ages. The  claim  for  loss  of  use  and  for  storage 
obviously  does  not  meet  that  duty.  The 
claimant  did  not  meet  the  legal  duty  of  af- 
fording the  Air  Force  the  opportunity  for  a 
survey  of  claimed  damage,  nor  did  he  sub- 
stantiate his  claimed  loss  of  use  of  $800  per 
month.  This  proof  would  have  involved  show- 
ing the  loss  of  profits  that  had  been  earned 
before  the  drone  was  salvaged,  as  well  as 
demonstrating  the  nonavailability  of  a  re- 
placement vessel  during  the  time"  his  vessel 
could  have  been  repaired.  Instead  of  being 
stored  for  21  months  while  it  rotted,  sank, 
and  became  a  total  loss." 

The  committee  agrees  that  under  all  the 
clrcumstftnces  of  the  matter,  a  payment 
of  $1,500  is  an  equitable  settlement  and 
would  provide  adequate  compensation  for  the 
expenses  and  losses  suffered  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. Accordingly,  It  is  recommended 
that  the  bill,  amended  to  provide  for  a  pay- 
ment of  that  amount,  be  considered  favor- 
ably. 

In  agreement  with  the  views  of  the  House, 
the  committee  recommends  the  bill  favor- 
ably. 


PRANK  J.  ENRIGHT 

The  bill  (H.R.  2458)  for  the  relief 
of  Frank  J.  Enright  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

CXVI 1695— Part  20 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  tlie  report  iNo. 
91-1051)  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pt.'RPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
to  pay  Prank  J.  Enright  $100  In  full  settle- 
ment of  his  claim  against  the  United  States 
for  payment  of  a  $100  U.S.  Postal  money 
order  held  by  him  numbered  65041  and  dated 
February  15,  1944. 

STATEMENT 

The  House  in  Its  favorable  report  on  H.R. 
2458  relates  the  following: 

"The  postal  money  order  which  Is  referred 
to  In  the  bill  was  purchased  by  Prank  J. 
Enright  on  February  15,  1944,  while  he  was 
serving  in  Italy  as  a  private  in  the  U.S.  Army. 
The  money  order  was  made  payable  to  his 
father,  Tom  Enright,  and  was  enclosed  in  a 
letter  sent  by  the  soldier  to  his  parents.  TT-ie 
soldier  sent  this  money  home  so  that  his 
father  could  place  It  In  the  bank  for  him. 
When  he  returned  to  the  United  States  from 
his  overseas  service,  his  father  advised  him 
that  the  letter  had  not  arrived.  He  attempted 
to  trace  the  letter  through  the  Army  postal 
system  In  New  York  but  they  were  unable 
to  trace  the  letter.  In  1968,  some  6  years  after 
Mr.  Enrlght's  father  had  passed  away,  the 
letter  was  found  among  the  father's  effects 
and  It  still  contained  the  money  order.  Both 
the  letter  and  the  money  order  have  been 
furnished  to  this  committee.  The  envelope 
contains  cancellation  of  the  Army  postal 
service  dated  February  19.  1944. 

"The  Post  Office  Department  In  Its  report 
to  the  committee  on  the  bill  stated  that 
the  Department  Is  prohibited  from  paying 
this  money  because  more  than  20  years  have 
passed  since  the  last  day  of  this  month  of 
original  Issue.  That  repwrt  outlines  the  policy 
behind  this  requirement  In  the  law.  The  com- 
mittee does  not  dispute  the  basic  policy  in- 
volved but  feels  that  this  is  a  matter  which 
merits  legislative  relief  as  is  provided  in  the 
bill.  Mr.  Enright  was  a  soldier  serving  over- 
seas under  wartime  conditions  and  sought 
to^utllize  the  money  order  as  a  means  for 
sending  the  money  home  so  it  could  be 
placed  in  an  account  for  use  when  he  re- 
turned to  civilian  life.  Tills  expectation  was 
defeated  by  factors  beyond  his  control  and 
when  It  finally  developed  that  the  money 
order  had  been.  In  fact,  delivered  and  mis- 
laid by  his  father,  it  was  too  late  to  do  any- 
thing about  it.  The  Post  Office  report  makes 
it  clear  that  It  Is  too  late  to  provide  for 
payment  under  normal  procedures.  Under 
these  particular  circumstances,  the  only  just 
and  equitable  way  to  settle  the  matter  Is 
by  action  by  the  Congress." 

The  committee  after  a  review  of  all  of  the 
foregoing  concurs  In  the  action  take  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  recommends 
that  the  bill,  H.R.  2458,  be  considered  favor- 
ably. 


COMDR.    JOHN    W.    McCORD 

The  bill  (H.R.  2481)  for  the  relief  of 
Comdr.  John  W.  McCord,  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'No.  91-1052),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 


The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  relieve  Comdr.  John  W.  McCord  of  Santa 
Ynez,  Calif.,  of  all  Uabllity  to  the  United 
States  In  the  amount  of  $4,724.87.  in  the 
period  from  June  4,  1948,  through  August 
26,  1966,  as  the  result  of  administrative  error 
in  establishing  his  pay  entry  base  date. 

STATEMENT 

The  Dep.trtment  of  the  Navy  in  its  report 
to  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  on  the  bill 
states  that  it  would  interpose  no  objection 
to  Its  enactment. 

The  Comptroller  General  in  a  rejxjrt  in 
behalf  of  the  General  Accounting  Office 
stated  that  while  its  pwlicy  is  to  question 
relief  extended  to  Individuals,  it  would  rec- 
ognize that  the  question  of  whether  relief 
should  be  granted  in  this  case  Is  a  matter  of 
determination  by  the  Congress. 

The  overpayment  which  Is  the  subject  of 
tlois  bill  occurred  because  of  an  error  in  fixing 
the  pay  entry  base  date  at  the  time  the 
Individual  began  active  duty  as  an  officer  on 
June  4.  1948.  The  error  was  not  discovered 
until  more  than  18  years  had  p;issed.  Comdr. 
John  W.  McCord  had  previotisiy  served  as 
an  enlisted  man  in  the  Naval  Reserve  from 
September  16,  1942.  to  June  22.  1944.  a  pe- 
riod of  1  year,  9  months,  and  7  days.  He 
attended  the  US.  Naval  Aciwlemv  Iroin  June 
23.  1944,  to  June  3,  1948.  When  he  entered 
active  duty  as  an  officer  on  June  4.  1948, 
Commander  McCord's  pay  entry  base  date 
should  have  been  established  as  August  27, 
1946.  However,  through  administrative  error, 
his  pay  entry  base  date  was  erroneously 
established  as  January  11,  1945. 

This  error  was  not  discovered  until  Com- 
mander McCord  requested  transfer  U)  the  re- 
tired list  upon  completion  of  20  years'  serv- 
ice. As  a  result  of  the  error.  Comrnander  Mc- 
Cord had  received  overpayments  of  active 
duty  compensation,  amounting  to  $4,724.87. 

Although  the  total  overpayment  In  this 
case  Is  a  substantial  sum.  it  is  one  which  was 
built  up  over  a  period  In  excess  of  18  yeprs. 
The  overpayment  apparently  was  the  result 
of  administrative  error  and  Commander  Mc- 
Cord's mistaken  belief  that  his  pay  entry  base 
date  had  been  correctly  established  upon  his 
graduation  from  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  and 
his  entrance  on  active  duty  as  a  commis- 
sloned  officer.  Information  available  to  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  affords  no  reason 
to  believe  other  than  that  Commander  Mc- 
Cord was  acting  In  good  faith  In  this  belief 
and  that  the  overpayments  were  without 
fault  on  his  part.  Further,  he  is  supporting 
his  family  which  includes  eight  children  and 
repayment  would  be  a  hardship. 

The  committee  has  concluded  that  the 
facts  outlined  above  and  as  stated  In  the 
departmental  report  Justify  legislative  relief 
In  this  instance.  The  committee  has  reached 
this  conclusion  on  the  basis  of  the  facts  that 
this  Is  not  the  type  of  error  that  would  be 
apparent  to  an  Individual  since  the  date  Itself 
does  not  refer  to  the  date  of  a  previous  dis- 
charge or  service  but  was  fixed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  credit  for  prior  service  as  if  he 
had  entered  upon  active  duty  on  that  par- 
ticular date.  The  additional  pay  per  day  pe- 
riod would  not  have  been  sufficient  to  put 
the  officer  on  notice  that  the  error  had  oc- 
curred. These  conclusions  are  borne  out  by 
the  determination  of  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  that  Commander  McCord  was  eetlng  in 
good  faith  In  accepting  the  money  and  fur- 
ther that  th?  overpayments  were  not  the 
result  of  his  own  action  or  fault. 

Commander  McCord  sought  to  obtain  relief 
through  appeal  to  the  Board  for  the  Correc- 
tion of  Military  Records  but  that  application 
was  not  successful.  Accordingly  his  only  re- 
course is  to  appeal  to  the  Congress  for  relief 
as  provided  in  the  amended  bill  and  the  com- 
mittee has  determined  that  he  Is  equitably 
entitled    to    such    relief.    Accordingly,    It    Is 
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recommended   that   the   bill   be   considered 
favorably. 

EDWIN  E.  FULK 

The  bill  <H.R.  2950)  for  the  relief  of 
Edwin  E.  Fulk.  was  considered,  ordered 
10  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port <No.  91-1053).  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

PtJWOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  reUeve  Edwin  E.  Pulk,  of  Davis.  Calif.,  of 
liability  m  the  amount  of  $4,963.46  for  over- 
oavments  of  retired  pay  in  the  period  from 
December  15.  1959.  to  March  31.  1968.  by  the 
Department  of  the  Army  as  the  result  of  an 
administrative  error.  The  bill  would  authorize 
the  refund  of  any  amounts  withheld  or  re- 
paid by  reason  of  that  liability. 

STATEMENT 

The  Department  of  the  Army  In  Its  report 
to  the  House  Judiciary  committee  Indicated 
that  It  Is  not  opposed  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  Fulk,  who  was  born  on  January  1.  1916. 
enlisted  lu  the  National  Guard  on  April  13. 
1935.  performed  no  active  duty,  and  was  dis- 
charged on  September  29,  1936.  On  October 
1,  1936.  Mr.  Pulk  enlisted  In  the  Regular 
Army  and  served  on  continuous  active  duty, 
until  discharged  on  February  28.  1958.  While 
in  an  active  status.  Mr.  Fulk  served  as  a  com- 
missioned officer  (May  11.  1949-June  13.  1953, 
and  November  10.  1950-December  29.  1953). 
a  warrant  officer  (February  25,  1943-May  10. 
1949 ) ,  and  as  an  enlisted  member.  At  the 
time  of  his  final  discharge  from  the  Regular 
Army.  Mr.  Fulk  held  an  appointment  In  the 
gmde  of  chief  warrant  officer  W-3.  assigned 
to  the  Army  Reserve. 

On  March  1.  1958.  Mr.  Fulk  was  retired  in 
the  grade  of  chief  warrant  officer  W-3.  with 
credit  for  more  than  21  years  of  active  Fed- 
eral service  under  section  1293  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code. 

During  March  of  1958.  M>.  Pulk  applied 
for  transfer,  and  effective  April  1.  1958.  was 
transferred  from  the  Army  Reserve  to  the 
Army  National  Guard  of  the  United  States 
In  the  grade  of  chief  warrant  officer  W-3. 
From  April. 1.  1958.  until  December  14.  1959, 
he  served  a  total  of  29  days  of  active  duty 
for  training  with  the  Army  National  Guard 
of  the  United  States,  and  on  December  14, 
1959.  Mr.  Fulk  was  discharged.  On  Decem- 
ber 15,  1959.  Mr.  Pulk  was  reappointed  in 
the  grade  of  captain,  for  service  with  the 
Army  National  Guard  of  the  United  States, 
and  remained  active,  performing  active  duty 
for  training  and  one  period  of  active  duty 
(October  15.  1961-Aprll  5.  1962) .  until  Decem- 
ber 15.  1963.  when  he  was  transferred  to  the 
Retired  Reserve.  Prom  March  1.  1958,  until 
December  15.  1963.  when  not  on  active  duty, 
and  active  duty  for  training.  Mr.  Fulk  re- 
ceived retired  pay  as  chief  warrant  officer 
W-3. 

On  September  24,  1959,  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  held  that  active 
duty  for  training  and  annual  training  duty 
performed  by  a  service  member  after  being 
placed  on  the  retired  list  may  be  used  In  re- 
computing retired  pay  under  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  1402  (39  Comp.  Gen. 
217). 

On  July  11.  1960,  referring  to  the  decision 
of  the  Comptroller  General,  Mr.  Pulk  peti- 
tioned the  Army  Board  for  the  Correction  of 
Military  Records  for  correction  of  his  records 
to  "show  that  he  retired  In  the  grade  of  cap- 
tain by  virtue  of  having  served  on  active  duty 


in  this  higher  grade  subsequent  to  retirement 
from  active  duty  in  grade  CWO  W-3".  On 
January  10,  1961,  the  Army  Board  for  the 
Correction  of  Military  Records  requested  the 
comments  of  Tlie  AdJuUnt  General  on  Mr. 
Fulk's  request.  On  January  23.  1961,  The  Ad- 
jutant General  advised  that  Mr.  Pulk  was 
not  entitled  to  retire  in  the  grade  of  captain, 
because  he  had  not  completed  10  years  of  ac- 
tive Federal  service  as  a  commissioned  officer 
(10  U.S.C.  3411.  ch.  1041,  70A  Stat.  224.  Au- 
gust 10.  1965).  This  advise  was  not  returned 
directly  to  the  Army  Board  for  the  Correc- 
tion of  Military  Records,  but  was  forwarded 
to  the  Chief  of  Finance  for  further  process- 
ing. 

On  February  13.  1961.  the  Department  of 
the  Army  erroneously  recomputed  Mr.  I^lk's 
retired  pay,  effective  December  15,  1959.  This 
recomputation  wa.s  based  on  tlie  pay  of  a 
captain  with  over  21  years  of  service,  but 
should  have  been  on  the  basis  of  a  chief  war- 
rant officer  W-3  with  over  21  years  of  service. 
Mr.  Fulk  was  paid  the  amount  due  him  as 
the  result  of  this  erroneous  adjustment. 

In  1968,  it  was  discovered  that  the  ad- 
justment was  erroneous,  and  on  March  13. 
1968,  Mr.  Fulk's  retired  pay  was  reduced  to 
that  of  a  chief  warrant  officer  W-3.  He  was 
given  credit  for  all  service  earned  by  active 
duty  and  active  duty  for  training  performed 
after  his  retirement. 

The  committee  has  carefully  considered 
the  foregoing  facts  and  secured  additional 
information  concerning  the  matter.  Under 
the  particular  circumstances  the  commit- 
tee has  concluded  that  this  Is  a  proper  sub- 
ject for  legislative  relief  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Pulk  was  advised  by  Army  author- 
ities that  he  was  entitled  to  retired  pay  as  a 
captain.  The  report  of  the  Department  of 
the  Army  has  stated  that  the  Army  recom- 
puted Mr.  Fulk's  retired  pay  based  on  the 
pay  of  a  captain  effective  December  15.  1959. 
The  Department  of  the  Army  has  informally 
advised  the  committee  that  he  was  advised 
of  this  recomputation  by  letter  by  the  Army 
which,  among  other  things  stated  affirma- 
tively that  he  waa  entitled  to  pay  based  on 
the  raiik  of  captain. 

Further  the  committee  has  concluded  that 
the  imfxsitlon  of  this  amount  of  indebted- 
ness upon  a  retired  warrant  officer  has  Im- 
posed a  hardship  upon  him  which  is  in- 
equitable in  view  of  the  circumstances  of 
that  payment.  Accordingly,  it  Is  recom- 
mended that  the  bill  be  considered  favorably. 


THOMAS  A.  SMITH 

The  bill  (H.R.  3558)  for  tl-ie  relief  of 
Thomas  A.  Smith,  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  tliird  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-1054),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE 

Tlie  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
to  pay  Thomas  A.  Smith  of  Newark,  N.J., 
$2,500  in  settlement  of  his  claims  for  the  dis- 
placement of  his  business  on  July  6.  1966, 
from  45  Clinton  Street.  Newark.  N.J..  as  a  re- 
sult of  real  estate  project  numbered  N.J. 
R-58. 

STATEMENT 

The  House  Judiciary  Committee  in  its  fa- 
vorable report  cm  the  bill,  set  forth  the  facts 
of  the  case  as  follows: 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  in  its  report  to  the  committee 
on  the  bill  stated  that  it  would  not  object 
to  its  enactment. 


Mr.  Smith  was  the  owner  of  a  real  estate 
and  Insurance  business  ii.  Newark,  N.J.  On 
October  1.  1965,  he  was  Informed  by  the 
Housing  Authority  of  the  City  of  Newark 
that  he  would  be  displaced  by  an  urban  re- 
newal project.  He  was  subsequently  informed 
by  the  authority  that  If  gross  receipts  from 
the  business  were  at  least  $1,500  per  year, 
he  would  be  eligible  for  the  small  business 
dlsplacment  payment.  On  April  15,  1966, 
HUD  issued  new  regulations  regarding  eligi- 
bility for  the  payment.  The  new  regulations 
required  that  for  displeicements  occurring  on 
or  after  June  15.  1966.  the  dlsplacee  must, 
in  addition  to  having  had  $1,500  in  average 
annual  gross  receipts  or  sales,  have  had  aver- 
age annual  net  earnings  in  excess  of  $500, 
or  average  annual  gross  receipts  or  sales  in 
excess  of  $2,500.  Mr.  Smith  met  the  old  test 
but  not  the  new. 

After  the  new  regulations  were  issued  Mr. 
Smith  continued  to  have  contacts  with  the 
housing  autnority.  He  wrote  to  the  authority 
on  May  1  confirming  his  Intention  to  vacate 
the  premises  on  July  1,  1966,  and  requested 
information  on  the  procedure  for  obtaining 
relocaf^lon  payments.  The  housing  authority 
did  not  Inform  him  of  the  changed  regula- 
tions which  would  make  him  Ineligible  If  he 
moved  subsequent  to  June  14. 

Mr.  Smith  did  In  fact  vacate  the  premises 
on  July  6.  1966.  He  was  Informed  by  the 
housing  authority  on  July  18,  1966,  that  he 
was  ineligible  for  the  small  business  displace- 
ment payment  by  virtue  of  the  new  regula- 
tions. 

The  committee  has  carefully  considered 
the  circumstances  of  this  case  and  the  com- 
ments of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  and  has  concluded  thstt 
this  case  is  a  proper  subject  for  private  re- 
lief. It  Is  apparent  that  Mr.  Smith  relied  on 
the  information  supplied  to  him  by  the 
housing  authority  that  he  was  eligible  for 
the  small  business  displacement  payment. 
He  remained  in  contact  with  the  housing  au- 
thority and  made  his  plans  to  vacate  the 
premises  on  July  6,  1966.  Had  he  taken  the 
same  action  prior  to  June  14.  he  would  have 
been  eligible  for  the  payment  He  was  not 
advised  tha:  this  short  delay  deprived  him 
of  eligibility. 

The  Department  'itated  in  view  of  the  par- 
ticular circumstances.  It  would  not  object  to 
the  reUef  provided  in  this  bill  which,  in  ef- 
fect, would  authorize  the  payment  of  the 
amount  Mr.  Smith  would  have  received  had 
he  moved  from  his  place  of  business  on  June 
14,  1966,  rather  than  July  6.  1966. 

In  view  of  the  departmental  position  and 
the  facts  of  the  case,  this  committee  recom- 
mends that  the  bill  be  considered  favorably. 
The  committee,  after  a  review  of  the  fore- 
going, concurs  in  the  action  taken  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  recommends 
favorable  consideration  of  H.R.  3553.  with- 
out amendment. 


ROBERT  G.  SMITH 

The  bill  (HJl.  3723)  for  the  relief  of 
Robert  G.  Smith  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-1055 K  CAplaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PTJEPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
to  pay  Robert  G.  Smith  of  Annandale.  Va.. 
$1,440  in  fuU  settlement  of  his  claims  against 
the  United  States  for  compensation  for  work 
he  performed  for  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
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portunlty  from  June  7,  1965,  through  July 
16,  1965. 

STATEMENT 

In  its  favorable  report  on  the  bill,  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  relates  the  facts 
of  the  case  as  follows: 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  in  a 
report  to  the  committee  on  the  bill  states 
that  it  would  not  Impose  an  objection  to  the 
enactment  of  the  bill.  The  report  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity  states  that 
Mr.  Smith  was  offered  employment  by  OEO 
on  Friday,  June  4,  1965,  and  was  requested 
to  commence  work  In  the  Job  Corps  program 
on  the  following  Monday.  June  7.  1965.  This 
occiu-red  during  the  early  days  of  OEO's 
operations  and  at  a  time  when  several  con- 
servation centers  were  being  opened  almost 
simultaneously.  Under  these  circumstances, 
it  was  imperative  that  various  directives 
governing  their  operations  be  prepared  im- 
mediately and  be  put  Into  effect.  In  order 
that  Mr.  Smith's  services  could  be  utilized 
in  this  task,  he  was  requested  to  report  for 
duty  on  the  short  notice  mentioned  above, 
with  the  understanding  that  his  papers  were 
being  processed.  Mr.  Smith  reported  for  work 
on  June  7  and  began  his  employment.  Un- 
fortunately, because  of  an  administrative 
delay  for  which  he  was  not  at  fault,  he  was 
not  placed  on  the  pajToU  until  July  18.  1965. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has 
determined  that  Mr.  Smith  was  apparently 
given  no  assurance  that  he  would  receive 
compensation  for  the  period  in  which  he 
worked  prior  to  his  official  appointment. 
While  the  Director  of  OEO  under  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  has  the  authority  to 
accept  voluntary  uncompensated  services 
there  Is  no  indication  that  Mr.  Smith  in- 
tended to  serve  as  an  unpaid  volunteer  for 
the  period  covered  by  this  bill.  In  fact  the 
OEO  report  states  that  the  situation  is  ap- 
parently one  In  which  Job  Corps  officials 
were  concerned  with  the  urgent  necessities 
involved  in  getting  a  new  program  under- 
way and  this  was  their  prime  consideration 
in  dealing  with  Mr.  Smith  rather  than  com- 
plying with  the  procedures  and  requirements 
of  personnel  administration  In  his  case.  The 
report  also  expressly  notes  that  Mr.  Smith, 
being  more  accustomed  to  the  less  formal 
hiring  procedures  of  private  Industry,  ap- 
parently relied  on  the  fact  that  "a  worker 
is  worthy  of  his  hire"  and  assumed  that  in 
some  way  he  would  be  compensated  for  serv- 
ices he  was  rendering  the  Government. 
While,  of  course,  the  failure  to  comply  with 
personnel  procedures  concerning  official  ap- 
pointment to  a  position  In  the  Government 
bar  a  determination  that  Mr.  Smith  is  en- 
titled to  payment  under  the  law.  this  does 
not  bar  recognition  of  a  moral  obligation  by 
the  Congress.  This  Is  recognized  in  the  re- 
port of  OEO  which  states  that  should  the 
facts  of  this  case  be  determined  by  the  Con- 
gress to  Justify  legislative  relief.  It  would 
not  Interpose  an  objection  to  the  enactment 
of  the  bill.  This  committee  feels  that  the 
Government  obviously  has  had  the  benefit 
of  Mr.  Smith's  services  and  It  is  inequitable 
to  deny  him  payment  therefor.  Accordingly 
It  Is  recomme^ided  that  the  bill  be  considered 
favorably. 

The  committee,  after  a  review  of  the  fore- 
going, concurs  In  the  action  taken  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  recommends 
favorable  consideration  of  H.R.  3723. 


ALBERT  E.  JAMESON.  JR. 

The  bill  (H.R.  5337)  for  the  relief  of 
the  late  Albert  E.  Jameson.  Jr.,  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  tc  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
luianimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 


(No.  91-1056^  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Pur.posE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
to  entitle  Albert  E.  Jameson,  Jr.  to  disability 
Insurance  benefits  under  section  223  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (and  to  a  period  of  dis- 
ability under  section  216(1)  of  such  act). 
the  said  Albert  E.  Jameson  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  filed  application  for  such  benefits 
as  required  by  section  223(a)  (1)  (C)  of  such 
act  (and  for  the  establishment  of  a  period 
of  disability  as  required  by  section  2l6(i)  (2) 
(B)  of  such  act)  Inomediately  before  his 
death  on  November  1.  1964. 

STATEMENT 

The  proposed  legislation  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives  June  17,  1969.  The  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, the  administrative  agency  most  directly 
affected,  Is  in  favor  of  enactment  of  this 
legislation.  The  facts  of  the  case  as  stated  in 
the  accompanying  House  Report  No.  91-299 
are  as  follows: 

The  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  in  a  report  dated  August  19,  1968 
on  a  previous  bill,  stated  that  it  did  not  op- 
pose enactment  of  the  bill.  The  repwart  of  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare states  that  the  enactment  of  the  bill 
would  permit  the  consideration  of  the  claim 
which  Involves  the  right  of  the  widow  of 
Mr.  Jameson  to  receive  4  months'  retroac- 
tive benefits  on  the  basis  of  the  disability  of 
her  deceased  husband.  The  problem  in  this 
case  is  that  an  application  for  disability 
benefits  was  not  actually  filed  before  Mr. 
Jameson's  death.  The  bill  would  have  the 
effect  of  waiving  this  requirement.  The  mem- 
orandum accompanying  the  report  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare states: 

"Before  the  death  of  Albert  E.  Jameson, 
Jr.  (which  occurred  on  November  1,  1964) 
Mrs.  Jameson  telephoned  the  Roxbury,  Mass., 
Social  Security  district  office  about  the  pos- 
sibility of  claiming  disability  insurance  ben- 
efits for  him.  The  specific  date  of  the  tele- 
phone inquiry  cannot  be  established,  but  It 
occurred  during  October  1964.  Mrs.  John- 
son apparently  could  not  go  on  to  the  Social 
Security  office  to  file  an  application  on  behalf 
of  her  husband.  Under  the  Social  Security 
Administration  procedures  effective  at  that 
time,  in  such  situations  a  repre.sentative  of 
the  Social  Security  office  would  go  to  the 
disabled  worker  as  soon  as  practicable  to 
obtain  the  required  application.  In  this  In- 
stance, there  was  some  delay  in  making  a 
visit  to  the  disabled  worker's  home,  and  the 
application  for  disability  Insurance  benefits 
was  not  obtained  before  Mr.  Jameson's  death. 
(Social  Security  regulations  In  effect  since 
November  10.  1964,  permit  the  filing  of  a 
prescribed  application  form  on  behalf  of  a 
deceased  ln(aividual  provided  that  the  de- 
ceased Individual  or  a  propter  person  on  his 
behalf  filed  with  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration prior  to  his  death,  a  signed  WTltten 
statement  Indicating  an  intent  to  claim 
benefits.) " 

Mrs.  Jameson  attempted  to  assert  a  claim 
to  the  disability  benefits  by  filing  an  appli- 
cation on  January  11,  1966;  however,  since 
that  application  was  not  filed  while  the  dis- 
abled worker  was  alive,  the  claim  for  bene- 
fits had  to  be  denied.  This  action  was  recon- 
sidered and  the  denial  was  affirmed  on  May 
19,  1966.  As  has  been  noted,  the  bill,  H.R. 
5337,  would  remedy  this  defect  with  the  re- 
sult that  disability  Insurance  benefits  could 
be  paid  on  Mr.  Jameson's  behalf  to  his 
widow.  If  it  is  acknowledged  that  Mr.  Jame- 
son met  the  definition  of  disability  con- 
tained In  the  social  security  law  from  De- 
cember 8,  1963.  which  Is  the  date  he  stopped 


work,  as  stated  by  Mrs.  Jameson,  until  his 
death.  4  months  of  benefits  would  te  pay- 
able to  Mr.  Jameson.  The  memorandum  of 
the  Department  states  that,  under  applica- 
ble law.  benefits  payable  to  a  disabled  lii- 
suied  worker  cunnot  begin  until  the  worker 
has  l>een  disabled  thri'Ughout  a  waitine  pe- 
riod of  6  full  calendar  months:  therefore. 
the  first  month's  benefit  is  paid  for  the 
seventh  full  calendar  month  of  disability. 
As  a  result,  the  4  months  for  which  beneSis 
could  be  paid  would  be  July  through  Octo- 
ber of  1964. 

The  meniorandiun  accompanying  the  de- 
p.irtmental  repwrt  also  points  out  that,  as- 
suming that  the  duration  of  the  disability  is 
as  stated  by  Mrs.  Janaeson.  the  bill  would 
permit  the  establishment  of  a  ■disability 
freeze"  with  respect  to  Mr.  Jameson's  social 
security  earnings  record.  Under  the  disability 
freeze,  the  period  of  time  during  which  Mr. 
Jameson  met  the  social  security  definition 
of  disability  would  be  excluded  In  computing 
his  average  montlUy  earnings  on  which  the 
amount  of  any  survivor's  benefits  might  be 
payable  later  would  be  based.  The  Depart- 
ment noted  that  in  view  of  the  relatively 
short  duration  of  the  period  of  disability,  a 
disability  freeze  would  have  no  signflcant  ef- 
fect in  this  Instance. 

The  report  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  states  that  as  a  gen- 
eral proposition,  special  legislation  involving 
the  application  of  social  security  law  ,is  In 
this  instance  Is  viewed  as  undersirable  and 
ordinarily  the  Department  would  recommend 
against  enactment  of  a  private  bill.  In  this 
connection  the  committee  would  note  that 
the  rules  of  Subcommittee  No.  2,  the  Claims 
Subcommittee,  bar  the  consideration  of  such 
bills  unless  adequate  basis  is  shown  for  a 
waiver  of  the  rule.  It  has  been  concluded  In 
this  Instance  that  the  facts  outlined  in  the 
departmental  report  Justify  the  considera- 
tion of  this  matter  and,  in  this  connection, 
the  departmental  report  st.ated  facts  which 
show  that  actual  notice  was  gl\en  to  the 
Social  Security  Administration  of  the  exist- 
ence of  disability  prior  to  Mr.  Jameson's 
death.  The  committee  feels  that  the  follow- 
ing quotation  from  the  departmental  report 
outlines  the  basis  for  legislative  relief  in  this 
instance  and  reflects  the  equities  which  Jus- 
tify an  exception  In  this  case: 

"However,  it  Is  clear  that  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration  was  informally  notified 
by  Mrs.  Jameson,  prior  to  her  husband's 
death,  of  an  Intention  to  file  the  required 
application  and  that  extremely  unusual  cir- 
cumstances in  this  case  prevented  the  timely 
filing  of  the  application.  In  addition,  social 
sectirity  regulations  in  effect  since  November 
10.  1964,  permit  the  filing  of  a  valid  ap::::c:i- 
tlon  on  behalf  of  a  deceased  Individual  pro- 
vided that  the  deceased  person  or  a  proper 
person  on  his  behalf  has  filed  with  the  Social 
Sectirity  Administration  prior  to  his  death 
a  signed,  written  statement  requestlne  ben- 
efits If  this  regulation  had  been  In  effect  in 
October  1964.  prior  to  Mr.  Jameson's  death 
on  November  1.  1964,  it  Is  reasonable  to  as- 
sume that  Mrs.  Jameson  would  have  filed 
the  written  statement  and  that  the  benefits 
payable  under  H.R.  10450  would  have  been 
paid." 

In  agreement  with  the  views  of  both  the 
Hotise  of  Representatives  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  the 
committee  recommends  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion favorably. 


AIvIALIA  P.  MONTERO 

The  bill  (H.R.  6375)  for  the  relief  of 
Amalia  P.  Montero  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
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Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  iNo. 
91-10571,  explaining  the  purposes  oi  the 
mensure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation,  as 
amended,  is  to  relieve  Amalia  P.  Montero, 
employed  by  the  Joint  U.S.  Military  Group— 
Military  Assistance  Advisory  Group,  Spain, 
of  liability  to  the  tTnited  States  In  the 
amount  of  $1.395  84.  representing  the  total 
amount  of  living  quarters  allowance  paid  to 
her  by  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  dur- 
ing tile  period  of  October  13,  1963,  through 
April  9,  1965,  as  a  result  of  e.-roneous  pay- 
ment without  fault  on  her  part.  The  bill 
would  authorize  the  refund  of  any  amount 
paid  or  withheld  by  reason  of  this  Indebted- 
ness. 

STATEMENT 

In  its  favorable  report  on  the  bill,  the 
Houte  Judiciary  Committee  relates  the  facts 
of  the  case  as  follows : 

The  Department  of  the  Army  in  Its  report 
to  the  committee  en  the  bill  stited  that  It 
did  not  oppose  it. 

Mrs.  Montero,  is  an  employee  of  the  U.S. 
Army  in  Spain.  In  1954,  Mrs.  Montero,  a 
domiolUary  of  New  York,  went  to  Spain  as 
a  tourist  "to  marry  a  Uruguayan  national. 
She  was  married  shortly  after  her  arrival 
there  and  between  July  1955  and  September 
1960  was  hired  by  a  U.S.  Defense  contractor 
as  a  clerk.  When  released  during  a  phaseout 
of  that  operation,  she  remained  In  Spain  to 
accompany  her  husband  as  a  tourist  and  was 
supported  by  lum  and  her  savings  until  hired 
bv  the  U.S.  Army  in  June  1961.  She  was 
given  a  GS— 1  rating,  was  placed  under  the 
pay  Jurisdiction  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  Tor- 
rejon.  Spain,  and  was  declared  Ineligible  for 
a  living  quarters  allowance.  Section  030  of 
the  basic  regulations  governing  this  allow- 
ance (State  Department  Standardized  Reg- 
ulations) was  revised  effective  October  13, 
1963.  The  revised  section  does  not  contain 
the  former  restriction  (relating  to  determin- 
ing the  dependency  of  husband  upvon  the 
wife  employee!  that  the  husband  be  physi- 
cally or  mentally  Incapable  of  self-support. 
Pollowing  the  revision  or  section  030  of  the 
regulations,  Mrs.  Montero,  upon  invitation 
of  the  servicing  civilian  personnel  ofBce,  ap- 
plied for  and  received  the  quarters  allow- 
ance effective  October  13,  1963. 

A  review  of  the  eligibility  of  persons  re- 
ceiving the  quarters  allowance  was  con- 
ducted and  apparently  this  gave  rise  to  the 
problem  dealt  with  In  this  bill.  Mrs.  Montero 
was  notified  by  letter  dated  April  1.  1965, 
from  the  civilian  personnel  officer,  that  she 
did  not  meet  the  requirements  contained  in 
section  031.12  (a  subsection  of  sec.  030)  of 
the  Stat«  Department  Standardized  Regula- 
tions and  that  she  would  have  to  reimburse 
the  Government  in  the  sum  of  SI. 335.84.  the 
amount  of  the  allowance  she  had  been  paid. 
It  was  determined  that  she  did  not  qualify 
for  the  allowance  as  "she  was  not  recruited 
in  the  United  States,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Can.a 
Zone,  or  a  possession  of  the  United  States, 
was  not  required  to  move  to  the  area  as  a 
condition  of  her  employment,  nor  was  her 
reason  for  being  in  the  area  for  travel  or 
studv."  The  committee  notes  that  this  objec- 
tion Is  quite  a  different  reason  than  that 
origaially  rai.sed  prior  to  the  liber-Uization 
of  the  regulations.  A  technical  review  of  this 
case,  nt  the  request  of  the  employee,  con- 
firmed this  ruling  on  September  10.  1^65,  The 
Department  of  the  Air  Force  reviewed  the 
circtmistances  and  submitted  their  fmding 
of  ineligibility  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  a  determination  and  waiver,  if  possible, 
of  any  repayment  of  funds  received  for  liv- 
ing quarters  allowance.  The  recommenda- 
tion for  waiver  was  based  upon  hardship 
which    this    refund   would    impose    on    Mrs. 


Montero.  The  Department  of  Defense  con- 
firmed the  determination  of  Ineligibility  and 
advised  that,  based  on  a  decision  of  the 
Comptroller  General  dated  June  6,  19G6 
(B -159212).  there  was  no  authority  to  waive 
recovery  of  the  overpayment.  The  total 
amount  of  overpayment  is  $1 .395.84  and  col- 
lection action  at  the  rate  of  $20  per  pay 
period  be^an  in  October  1966. 

In  indicating  it  had  no  objection  to  the 
bill  the  Army  stated: 

"The  payment  of  quarters  allowance  to 
Mrs.  Montero  resulted  from  an  erroneous 
determination  by  the  servicing  civilian  per- 
sonnel office  and  through  no  fault  of  Mrs. 
Montero.  She  did  not  know  she  was  being 
paid  erroneously  and  the  payments  were 
received  by  her  in  good  faith.  In  view  of 
the.se  equitable  considerations,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  is  not  opposed  to  the  bill." 

In  view  of  the  unique  equities  of  this 
case  and  the  statement  by  the  Army  that  It 
does  not  oppose  relief  in  this  Instance,  the 
committee  has  concluded  that  thlr,  matter 
is  the  proper  subject  for  legislative  relief. 
The  Government's  determination  under 
liberalized  regulations  was  relied  upon  by 
Mrs.  Montero  In  good  faith,  and.  In  the  light 
of  subsequent  events,  to  her  detriment.  It 
Is  felt  that  any  equitable  solution  of  the 
matter  can  be  made  through  extending  the 
relief  provided  In  the  bill.  Therefore,  it  is 
recommended  that  It  be  considered  favor- 
ably. 

After  a  review  of  all  of  the  foregoing,  the 
committee  concurs  in  the  action  taken  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  recom- 
mends favorable  consideration  of  H.R.  6375. 


LT    COL.   EARL  SPOFFORD  BROWN, 
U.S.  ARMY  (RETIRED) 

The  bill  iH.R.  6377)  for  the  relief  of 
Lt.  Col.  Earl  Spofford  Brown,  U.S.  Army 
Reserve  (retired)  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  pas.sed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-1058>,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
M  relieve  Earl  Spofford  Brown,  a  retired 
Army  Reserve  lieutenant  colonel,  of  llabUlty 
in  the  amount  of  $3,522.81  for  overpayments 
of  longevity  pay  in  the  period  from  June  1, 
1942,  through  May  31,  1961,  based  on  er- 
roneous credit  for  service  as  a  cadet  in  the 
Merchant  Marine  Reserve  of  the  U.S.  Naval 
Reserve. 

STATEMENT 

In  Its  favorable  report  on  the  bill,  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  set  forth  the 
facts  of  the  case  as  follows: 

The  Department  of  the  Army  In  Its  report 
to  the  co.TLmlttee  on  a  similar  bill  In  a  previ- 
ous Congress  stated  that  It  had  no  objection 
to  the  legislation.  The  Comptroller  General 
in  his  report  on  the  same  bill  questioned 
relief  but  stated  that  whether  it  should  be 
granted  in  this  case  is  a  matter  for  final  de- 
termination by  the  Congress. 

The  history  of  this  matter  dates  back  to 
May  8,  1941,  when  Colonel  Brown  began  his 
service  a=  a  warrant  officer  In  the  Army  Mine 
Planter  Service.  He  continued  on  active  duty 
through  June  30.  1961.  and  reached  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  colonel,  Army  of  the  United 
States,  and  retired  on  that  date  with  over  20 
years'  active  Federal  service.  The  credit  for 
merchant  marine  service,  which  was  subse- 
quently questioned  and  forms  the  basis  of 
the  overpayment  referred  to  in  the  bill,  dates 


back  to  June  1,  1942,  from  which  date  Colonel 
Brown  was  credited  for  longevity  pay  pur- 
po.ses  with  2  years  and  7  days  as  prior  mili- 
tary service,  which  Is  based  on  the  period 
from  May  1,  1939,  to  May  7,  1941,  when  he 
held  the  status  of  a  cadet  In  the  Merchant 
Marine  Reserve.  It  was  subsequently  deter- 
mined just  3  days  before  he  retired  on  July 
1,  1961,  that  he  had  been  erronously  paid 
longevity  for  this  service.  The  result  was  that 
his  final  pay,  allotments,  and  accrued  leave 
entitlements  totaling  $2,736.02  were  withheld 
by  the  Army  at  the  time  of  his  retirement. 
A  final  audit  of  his  records  established  a  to- 
tal overpayment  of  $3,522.81  which  is  the 
amount  stated  In  the  present  bill 

The  committee  concluded  that  relief  is  ap- 
propriate In  this  case  in  light  of  the  e.xplana- 
tion  in  the  Army  report.  In  this  connection, 
the  Army  report  stated : 

"•  •  *  there  were  apparently  no  speclflc 
guidelines  available  to  those  officers  with  a 
status  such  as  that  held  by  Lieutenant  Col- 
onel Bro^vn  until  May  1959,  when  the  Comp- 
troller General  responded  to  a  request  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  guidance  in  like 
cafes.  Moreover,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Brown 
in  February  of  1949  requested  a  .statement 
of  service  from  the  Navy  Department  for  the 
purpose  of  substantiating  his  total  ser\-ice 
in  the  Army  Register.  That  Department  ad- 
vised him  that  he  'entered  naval  service  as 
cadet.  Merchant  Marine  Reserve,  U.S.  Naval 
Re.=erve,  on  May  1,  1939,  and  honorably  dis- 
charged effective  December  21,  1942."  The  Ad- 
jutant General  on  June  28,  1957,  verified  this 
same  service  as  a  part  of  his  total  service 
creditable  for  longevity  pay.  Under  these  con- 
ditions it  is  clearly  apparent  that  Lieuten- 
ant Colonel  Brown  received  the  longevity 
overpayment  in  good  faith  as  he  could  cer- 
tainly be  expected  to  rely  upon  an  adminis- 
trative determination  by  the  appropriate 
agency  of  the  Army  as  to  his  creditable  serv- 
ice. It  has  further  been  established  that  re- 
payment Imposes  a  hardship  upon  Lieuten- 
ant Colonel  Brown  whose  responsibility  to 
his  family  includes  support  for  his  wife  and 
five  children,  two  of  which  are  in  college.  It 
accords,  therefore,  with  principles  of  equity 
and  good  conscience  to  relieve  him  of  liabil- 
ity to  repay  the  United  States  money  paid 
him  over  20  years  in  small  amounts  through 
administrative  error,  and  received  by  him 
in  good  faith,  repayment  of  which  results 
in  financial  hardship.  The  Department  of  tlie 
.Vrmy  has  no  objection  to  the  bill." 

The  committee  after  a  review  of  the  fore- 
going concurs  In  the  action  taken  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  recommends 
favorable  consideration  of  H.R.  6377,  with- 
out amendment. 


MAJ.  CLYDE  NICHOLS   (RETIRED* 

The  bill  (H.R.  6850)  for  the  relief  of 
Major  Clvde  Nichols  (retired) ,  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  tliird  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  pas.sed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  '  No. 
91-1059) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  6850  1?  to  relieve  Mai. 
Clyde  C.  Nichols  (retired)  of  liability  to 
the  United  States  in  the  amount  of  $3,836.09. 
representing  overpayments  of  base  pay  made 
to  him  from  December  18,  1954.  through 
December  31,  1962,  through  admlnlstrat  ve 
error  which  Included  his  Naval  Reserve  mid- 
shipman service  as  creditable  for  pay  pur- 
poses. It  allows  for  credit  In  the  amounts 
of  anv  certifying  or  disbursing  officer  for 
amounts   for  which  liability  Is  relieved.  It 
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would  also  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  pay  to  Major  Nichols  the  amount 
received  or  withheld  from  him  because  of 
the  overpayments. 

STATEMENT 

In  Its  favorable  report  on  the  proposed 
legislation,  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
oet  forth  the  facts  of  the  case  as  follows; 
"  The  Department  of  the  Air  Force  in  its 
report  to  the  committee  indicated  that  it  had 
no  objection  to  the  bill  In  view  of  the  special 
cTCumstauces  of  the  case.  The  Comptroller 
General  questions  relief  but  takes  the  view 
that  the  determination  of  whether  legisla- 
tive relief  should  be  extended  in  this  par- 
Ucular  case  is  a  matter  to  be  determined  by 
Congress. 

Major  Nichols  enlisted  In  the  Air  POrce  on 
April  1,  1953,  as  an  aviation  cadet.  He  was 
discharged  from  this  enlistment  on  Decem- 
ber 17,  1954,  upon  completion  of  this  traln- 
ine  The  next  day  he  accepted  a  commission 
in  the  Air  Force  Reserve  and  remained  on 
continuous  active  duty  until  placed  on  tem- 
porary disability  retirement  on  October  14, 
1967.  He  receives  retirement  pay  at  the  rate 
of  $611.93  a  month. 

When  Major  Nichols  was  commissioned  in 
the  Air  Force  Reserve,  an  Incorrect  pay  date 
was  established  for  him.  This  Included  time 
spent  m  the  Naval  Reserve  Officers  Training 
Corps  (NROTC)  which  he  had  Included  as 
enlisted  Navy  Reserve  service  In  his  pay  date 
application.  This  error  went  undetected  and 
a  pay  date  of  January  9, 1950,  was  established 
for  him.  Upon  his  transfer  to  the  Regular  Air 
Force  in  1959,  this  pay  date  was  listed  In  the 
Air  Force  Register.  In  1961  his  pay  date  was 
adjusted  to  November  18,  1949,  by  Seymour 
Johnson  Air  Force  Base,  to  give  him  credit 
for  an  additional  month  and  21  days  in  the 
Naval  Reserve. 

The  Air  Force  Accounting  and  Finance 
Center  (AFAFC)  reviewed  the  military  pay 
record  on  which  this  adjustment  was  made 
in  November  1962.  Major  Nichols  was  asked 
to  complete  a  statement  of  service  to  assure 
that  proper  pay  adjustment  would  be  made 
him  He  completed  this  on  January  16,  1963, 
listing  enlisted  service  in  the  "Navy  Reserve 
(ROTC)  from  September  3.  1949,  to  January 
15,  1953";  as  contrasted  to  the  "enlisted 
Naval  Reserve  service  from  September  27, 
1949,  to  December  18,  1952"  which  he  had 
claimed  when  commissioned  In  the  Air  Force 
Reserve.  He  also  listed  his  pay  date  as  Novem- 
ber 18,  1949.  An  adjustment  of  $138.93  was 
paid  to  him  on  February  13,  1963, 

The  committee  notes  that  this  correction 
was  made  by  Major  Nichols  and  serves  to  em- 
phasize the  finding  by  the  Air  Force  that  he 
acted  in  good  faith  In  this  connection. 

Early  in  1963.  a  military  records  review. 
Independent  of  that  conducted  by  AFAFC, 
disclosed  that  Major  Nicholas'  midshipman 
service  whUe  In  ROTC  was  not  creditable  for 
pay  purposes  under  section  205,  title  37, 
United  States  Code.  Determination  was  made 
that  the  pay  dates  of  January  9,  1950,  and 
November  18,  1949,  were  both  In  error.  A  pay 
date  of  April  1,  1953,  was  established  for  him 
through  the  deletion  of  credit  for  the  time  he 
served  as  a  midshipman  In  the  NROTC.  Effec- 
tive the  pay  period  beginning  January  1, 
1963,  his  basic  pay  and  flight  pay  entitle- 
ments were  adjusted  to  the  April  1,  1953, 
pay  date. 

A  complete  audit  of  Major  Nicholas'  pay 
records  was  made  and  the  April  1,  1953,  pay 
date  confirmed.  Major  Nichols  was  Informed 
that  during  the  period  December  18,  1954, 
through  December  31,  1962,  he  had  been 
overpaid  basic  pay  and  flight  pay  to  the 
amount  of  $3,836.09.  He  appealed  this  In- 
debtedness on  June  11,  1963,  and  the  validity 
of  the  Indebtedness  and  the  requirement  for 
repayment  were  conflrmed.  Deductions  from 
his  active  duty  pay  were  Initiated  on  July  1, 
1963,  at  the  rate  of  $53.27  a  month.  At  this 
rate,  collection  would  have  been  completed 
in  6  years. 


Major  Nichols  was  assigned  to  duty  In 
Vietnam  in  June  1967.  Shortly  after  his  ar- 
rival he  received  wounds  which  necessitated 
his  removal  to  Wilford  Hall  Hospital,  Lack- 
land Air  Base,  Tex.  On  October  14.  1967.  he 
was  placed  on  the  temporary  disability  re- 
i:red  list.  Initially  he  indicated  that  he 
would  elect  to  waive  retirement  pay  in  favor 
of  benefits  provided  under  laws  adminis- 
tered by  the  Veterans'  Administration.  His 
remaining  indebtedness  to  the  Air  Force  of 
$1,119.32  was,  therefore,  collected  Irom  the 
linal  pay  and  allowances  due  him  which  in- 
cluded a  lumpsum  leave  payment.  He  did 
not  exercise  this  option  and  is  presently  re- 
ceiving retirement  pay  of  $611.93  a  month. 

The  Department  of  the  Air  Force  states 
that  the  overpayments  made  to  Major  Ni- 
chols were  the  result  of  administrative  error, 
and  as  noted  above  has  stated  that  he  has 
repaid  in  full  the  overpayments  made  to  him. 

Inasmuch  as  there  are  no  administrative 
provisions  under  which  repayment  may  be 
made  to  Major  Nichols,  and  that  he  acted  in 
good  faith  in  making  repayment  of  the  over- 
payments made  to  him,  the  conunlttee 
agrees,  in  view  of  the  special  circumstances 
of  this  case,  that  favorable  consideration 
should  be  given  to  this  measure.  Accordingly, 
the  committee  recommends  that  the  amend- 
ed bill  be  favorably  considered. 

The  committee  after  a  review  of  the  fore- 
going, concurs  in  the  action  taken  by  the 
Hou.se  of  Representatives  and  recommends 
favorable  consideration  of  H.R.  6850,  with- 
out amendment. 


THOMAS  J.  CONDON 

The  bill  (H.R.  9092)  for  the  relief  of 
Thomas  J.  Condon,  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  'No. 
91-1060),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  authorize  the  pxaj-meut  to  Thomas  J.  Con- 
don of  East  Wej-mouth,  Mass.,  the  amount 
of  additional  compensation  he  would  have 
been  paid  in  the  period  from  October  1,  1946, 
to  January  1,  1948,  had  he  been  placed  in 
the  appropriate  salary  grade  and  received 
the  correct  compensation  authorized  In  the 
act  of  July  31,  1946,  as  amended.  The 
amended  bill  would  authorize  an  appropriate 
deduction  from  the  amount  so  ascertained 
for  civil  service  retirement. 

STATEMENT 

In  Its  report  to  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, the  Post  Office  Department  stated  it 
favored  enactment  of  the  bill,  and  In  Its 
report,  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission 
stated  that  It  too  favored  the  bill.  The 
Comptroller  General  questioned  relief  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  in  effect  require  tht 
waiver  of  a  statute  of  limitations. 

Mr.  Thomas  J.  Condon,  a  veteran  of  World 
War  II,  was  appointed  a  temporary  substi- 
tute carrier,  grade  1.  on  December  31.  1945. 
In  that  position  he  was  authorized  compen- 
sation at  84  cents  an  hour:  with  enactment 
of  Public  Law  577.  aproved  July  31,  1946,  his 
salary  was  adjusted  to  grade  3.  $1  14  per 
hour;  with  the  enactment  of  Public  Law 
492.  approved  April  29.  1950.  which  retroac- 
tively increased  the  benefits  pre\'lously  pro- 
vided bv  the  1946  law  for  certain  employees 
who.  by  reason  of  their  military  service,  lost 
opportunity  for  probatlonal  appointment, 
Mr  Condon's  salary  should  have  been  ad- 
justed to  grade  8,  $1.39  per  hour,  retroactive 


to  October  1,  1946;   through  administrative 
error  this  was  not  done. 

Between  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  477 
in  1946  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  492  in 
1950,  Mr.  Condon  was  made  a  regular  em- 
ployee and  given  a  salary  adjustment  of  four 
grades,  but  without  the  retroactive  feature 
which  would  have  given  him  the  benefits  to 
which  he  was  entitled  under  the  1946  law. 
The  error  in  placement  and  pay  was  not 
recognized  by  the  Department  until  after  the 
10-year  period  (31  U.S.C.  71a)  for  adminis- 
trative adjustment  had  expired. 

An  invelsi:gation  by  the  Department  latpr 
revealed  that  Mr.  Condon,  on  many  occa- 
sions, did  informally  seek  adjustment  of  his 
salary  within  the  period  prescribed  by  the 
statute  and  that  a  formal  claim  was  filed 
after  the  statute  of  limitations  had  run  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Department  is  without  au- 
thority to  correct  the  error  by  paying  the 
amount  of  backpay  due  carrier  Condon. 

In  its  report  to  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, the  Post  Office  Department  con- 
cluded tha'  Mr  Condon  was  entitled  to  relief 
and  stated: 

In  our  view.  Condon  should  not  be  denied 
the  benefits  to  which  he  is  entitled  merely 
because  of  the  lapse  of  time  in  the  formal 
filin;;  of  his  claim.  It  is  solely  by  adminis- 
trative error  that  he  is  being  denied  benefits 
wiiich  have  already  been  made  to  other  sim- 
ilarly entitled  employees.  For  this  reason,  we 
recommend   approval   of   the  legislation. 

As  has  been  not«d.  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral In  his  report  to  the  House  committee 
has   questioned    relief   on   the   ground   that 
pa\Tnent  of  the  amount  claimed  by  Mr.  Con- 
don is  presently  barred  by  a  10-year  statute 
of  limitations.  The  committee  has  carefully 
considered  this  objection  and  has  concluded 
that  both  the  report  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment and  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
provide  the   basis   for   legislative   waiver  in 
this  instance.  Both  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment and  the  Civil  Service  Commission  note 
that  Mr.   Condon   made  repeated   efforts  to 
clar.fy  and  correct  the  siluaiion  but  appar- 
ently without  success.  However,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  this  committee,  these  efforts  show  that 
Mr.   Condon   was  diligent  In   his   efforts   to 
assert  his  claim  within  the  period  of  limita- 
tion  and   that   It   would   be   inequitable   to 
deny   relief   solely   on   this   ground.   In   this 
connection,  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion stated  that  while  it  constantly  has  op- 
posed the  preferential  waiving  of  the  statute 
of   limitations.   It   had   found   that   In   this 
particular  instance,  an  exception  Is  In  order. 
The  error  lay  in  the  fact  that  a  claim  was 
never  forwarded  to  the  General  Accounting 
Office.   The   statute   of   limitations    prortdes 
that  a  claim  will  t>e  barred  unless  it  is  pre- 
sented   to    the    General    Accounting    Office 
within  the  10-year  period.  The  assertion  of 
a  claim  with  the  employing  agency  does  not 
have  the  efiect  of   loUing  the  statute.  On 
these    facts    the    committee    has    concluded 
that  legislative  relief  is  In  order  and  there- 
fore recommends  the  favorable  consideration 
of   H.R.   9092,   without    amendment. 


ELGIE  L.  TABOR 

The  biU  <H.R.  9591)  for  the  relief  of 
Elgie  L.  Tabor  was  considered,  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 

passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-1061',  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  relieve  Elgie  L.  Tabor  of  Uablllty  In  the 
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amount  of  $2,499.22.  representing  overpay- 
men«  of  active  duty  pay  as  a  member  of 
the  Army  and  Air  Force  In  the  period  from 
Janiiary  20.  1943,  through  January  9,  1960, 
which  resulted  from  an  administrative  error 
In  crediting  him  with  service  in  the  Texas 
Natlon.il  Guard.  The  bill  further  provides 
for  a  refund  of  any  amounts  repaid  or  with- 
held by  reason  of  the  Indebtedness. 

STATEMENT 

In  its  favorable  report  on  the  bill,  the 
HoLib-e  Judicuiry  Committee  set  forlli  the 
facts  of  the  case  as  follows: 

The  Department  of  the  Air  Force  In  a  re- 
purl  on  similar  bills  in  the  90th  Congress 
indicated  that  it  would  interpose  no  objec- 
tion to  the  bills  provided  they  were  amended 
to  provide  lor  the  relief  as  is  now  provided 
in  H.R.  9591,  as  amended.  The  General  Ac- 
counting Office  Indicated  that  It  liad  no  in- 
format.on  justifying  the  finding  of  special 
equity  iU  this  case  but  stated  that  relief  In 
this  Instance  was  a  matter  for  determination 
by  the  Congress. 

The  hi.5tory  of  Lt.  Col.  Elgie  L.  Tabor's  serv- 
ice Is  outlined  in  the  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Tabor  enlisted  in  the 
U.S.  Army  July  21,  1942.  He  was  discharged 
from  this  enlistment  January  19,  1943,  and 
the  next  day  was  commissioned  a  second  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Army.  He  remained  on  ex- 
tended active  duty  with  the  Army  until 
his  transfer  to  the  Inactive  Air  Reserve 
March  11,  1946.  He  was  recalled  to  extended 
active  duty  until  his  retirement  May  31, 
1967.  He  IS  entitled  to  retired  pay  at  the  rate 
of  $643.20  a  month. 

Prior  to  hl,<=  enlistment  In  the  Army,  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Tabor  was  a  member  of  the 
Texas  National  Guard.  A  statement  of  serv- 
ice issued  by  that  organization  Cciober  10. 
1944,  showed  he  enlisted  In  the  Field  Artil- 
lery, Texas  N.^rionsI  Guard.  Januar'"  6.  1931. 
and  was  discharged  January  5,  1934.  Based 
on  this  information,  his  pay  date  was  estab- 
lished as  July  21,  1939.  His  basic  pay  was 
computed  on  this  pay  date  by  the  Air  Force 
beginning  the  date  he  was  recalled  to  ex- 
tended active  duty  late  In  1950.  In  1955,  the 
Air  Force  is.^ued  a  statement  of  service  for 
him  showing  he  had  enlisted  service  from 
January  6,  1931,  through  January  5,  1934, 
and  from  July  21,  1942,  through  January 
19,  1943. 

Late  in  1966,  in  connection  with  his 
pending  retirement.  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Tabors  military  records  were  reviewed.  Dur- 
ing this  review,  the  Texas  National  Guard 
Informed  the  Air  Force  he  had  been  dls- 
charced  from  thit  organization  July  16,  1931. 
The  Air  Force  reo.uested  further  verification 
of  this  information  in  view  of  the  October 
10.  1944.  st-atement  of  service  which  showed 
he  had  been  discharged  January  5,  1934.  The 
Teras  National  Guard  stated  a  search  of  its 
records  verified  that  he  had  been  discharged 
Julv  16.  1931,  by  Special  Orders  181  of  the 
Texas  Adjutant  General's  Offlce.  Turther.  a 
search  of  the  records  of  the  131st  Field  Artil- 
lery revealed  no  record  of  service  by  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Tabor  during  that  organiza- 
tion's encampment  the  last  of  Jtily  and  the 
first  part  of  .August  1931,  or  during  any  sub- 
K»quent  period.  Based  on  this  information, 
the  Air  Force  established  his  correct  pay  date 
as  January  10, 1942. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Tabor  was  advised  of 
the  change  In  hi.s  pay  date  and  given  m  op- 
portunity to  provirlp  information  to  stibstan- 
tlate  service  In  tbe  Texas  Na^'lonal  Guard 
after  J':!v  IG  1931.  He  was  unnble  to  provide 
such  Information  and  h's  application  to  have 
his  r-'corri^  corrected  to  .<:how  he  wai^  dis- 
chnrg^ed  frnm  the  Texas  National  Gu?rd  Jan- 
uary 5  1P34  was  denied.  On  Pebrupry  21. 
1967.  he  was  informed  that  from  Novem- 
ber 24.  1950.  throuph  January  9,  1960.  he  had 
received  overpayments  of  basic  pay  t-otallng 
$2,246  28  because  of  the  incorrect  pay  date. 


An  audit  by  the  Army  of  payments  made  to 
him  prior  to  this  transfer  to  the  Inactive 
Air  Reserve  showed  that  from  January  20, 
1943,  through  March  11,  1946,  he  received 
overpayments  totaling  $252.94.  This  In- 
creased the  total  overpayments  received  by 
htm  to  $2,499.22.  Prior  to  his  retirement  May 
31,  1967.  he  repaid  $746.28  leaving  a  balance 
of  $1,752.94. 

The  Department  of  the  Air  Force  in  Its 
report  to  the  committee  Indicated  that  In 
view  of  the  particular  circumstances  of  this 
case.  It  would  have  no  objection  to  enact- 
ment of  a  bill  granting  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Tabor  relief  from  the  liability  for  the  in- 
debtedness created  In  the  manner  outlined 
above.  In  this  connection,  the  Deiiartment 
of  the  Air  Force  report  stated: 

"The  erroneous  statement  of  service  is- 
sued by  the  Texas  National  Guard  In  Octo- 
ber 1944  resulted  In  Lieutenant  Colonel  Ta- 
bor's pay  date  being  established  as  July  21. 
1939,  Instead  of  a  correct  pay  date  of  Jan- 
uary 10,  1942.  The  resulting  overpayments 
appear  to  have  been  made  and  received  In 
good  faith,  and  they  remained  undetected 
for  many  years.  There  are  no  further  ad- 
ministrative procedures  under  which  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Tabor  may  be  relieved  of  his 
liabiKty.  Based  upon  the  circumstances  in- 
volved, the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  in- 
terposes no  objection  to  enactment  of  H.R. 
12501   or   H.R.    16964." 

The  committee  agrees  that  the  circum- 
stances of  this  case  are  such  that  legislative 
relief  Is  merited.  It  is  further  clear  that 
the  only  recourse  open  to  this  retired  officer 
is  to  appeal  to  the  Congress  for  relief.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  error  occurred  be- 
cause of  an  erroneous  certification  by  Texas 
National  Guard  authorities  and  that  the 
error  was  undetected  for  many  years,  and  the 
payments  were  received  In  good  faith  by  the 
individual,  the  committee  feels  that  It  Is  in- 
equitable to  impose  the  requirement  of  re- 
payment upon  this  retired  officer.  Accord- 
ingly, it  is  recommended  that  the  bill  be 
amended  to  Include  the  correction  suggested 
by  the  Air  Force  and  that  the  amended  bill 
be  considered  favorably. 

The  committee  after  a  review  of  the  fore- 
going, concurs  in  the  action  taken  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  recommends 
favorable  consideration  of  H.R.  9591,  with- 
out amendment. 


WALTER  L.  PARKER 

The  bill  <H.R.  10662)  for  the  relief  of 
Walter  L.  Parker,  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No.  91-1062',  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  piinted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PttRPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation 
is  to  relieve  Walter  L.  Parker  of  Trenton. 
N.J..  of  liability  In  the  amount  of  $279.05 
for  overpayments  of  salary  paid  to  him  from 
January  20,  1966,  through  October  31,  1967, 
during  his  active  service  as  a  member  of  the 
U.S.  Marine  Corps. 

STATEMENT 

The  Department  of  the  Navy  supports 
enactment  of  the  bill. 

In  Its  favorable  report  on  the  bill  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House 
of  Repre.^entatlves  said: 

W.tlter  L.  Parlter.  while  serving  as  a  corpo- 
ral in  the  Marine  Corps,  was  seriously 
wounded  in  action  in  Vietnam  In  March  of 
1967.  The  wounds  he  suffered  resulted  In  a 


physical  disability  which  was  rated  at  50- 
p)ercent  disabling  and,  therefore,  he  was  re- 
tired from  the  Marine  Corps  on  November  1, 
1967.  In  connection  with  his  disability  re- 
tirement, disbursing  personnel  in  settling  his 
flnal  account  made  an  error  which  resulted 
in  an  overpayment  to  him  of  $279.05.  As  is 
noted  in  the  departmental  report,  this  single 
erroneous  overpayment  was  based  on  a  num- 
ber of  erroneous  credits  to  Corporal  Parker's 
account  during  his  active  service  in  the  pe- 
riod mentioned  in  the  bill.  The  error  was 
later  discovered  during  the  course  of  a  post- 
separation  audit  conducted  in  September 
1968. 

In  its  report  to  the  committee,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  stated  that  its  normal 
position  is  to  oppose  legislation  relieving  an 
Individual  of  liability  unless  the  indebted- 
ness was  occasioned  through  no  fault  of  the 
service  member  and  unless  the  overpajTnent 
was  neither  detectable  nor  could  reasonably 
have  been  exjjected  to  have  been  detectable. 
The  Navy  found  on  the  basis  of  its  Investi- 
gation that  there  is  no  indication  in  this 
case  that  the  overpayment  was  the  result  of 
any  fault  or  negligence  on  Corporal  Par- 
kers part.  As  is  usual  in  cases  of  this  kind, 
a  number  of  balancings  and  adjustments 
were  required  In  ascertaining  the  final  pay- 
ment due  him  at  the  time  of  his  transfer 
to  the  retired  list.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  committee  agrees  with  the  Navy 
that  it  is  understandable  that  Corporal 
Parker  believed  he  was  being  accurately  paid 
upon  retirement.  The  Department  of  the 
Navy  has  further  noted  that  a  90th  Congress 
bill  [Public  Law  90-616]  provides  authority 
to  the  heads  of  executive  agencies  or  the 
Comptroller  General  to  waive  pajTnent  of 
claims  against  Federal  civilian  employees 
who  have  been  overpaid  where  the  claim 
would  be  against  equity  and  good  conscience 
and  not  in  the  best  interest  of  the  United 
States.  The  Navy  found  that  Corporal  Par- 
ker's case  would  have  been  an  apt  subject  for 
relief  under  that  law  were  he  a  civilian  em- 
ployee r:.ther  than  a  serviceman. 

The  committee  further  observes  that  a 
wounded  and  disabled  serviceman  deserves 
additional  consideration  in  view  of  his  sac- 
rifices in  behalf  of  his  country.  It  Is  rec- 
ommended that  the  bill  be  considered 
favorably. 

The  committee  believes  the  bill  is  meri- 
torious and  recom.mends  it  favorably. 


T.  SGT.  PETER  ELLAS  GIANUTSOS, 
USAF  (RETIRED) 

The  bill  (H.R.  11890)  for  the  relief  of 
T.  Sgt.  Peter  Elias  Gianutsos,  U.S. 
Air  Force  (retired),  'was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-1063),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  , 

PtJKPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  relieve  T.  Sgt.  Peter  Elias  Gianutsos,  U.S. 
Air  Force  (retii-ed)  of  liability  to  the  United 
States  in  the  amount  of  $390.65.  representing 
overpayments  of  active  duty  pay  and  leave 
allowances  as  a  member  of  the  Air  Force 
from  1951  through  1964. 

STATEMENT 

The  House  of  Representatives  in  its  favor- 
able report  on  H.R.  11890  relates  the  follow- 
ing: 

The  Air  Force  in  Its  report  to  the  commit- 
tee on  the  bill  indicated  that  it  would  have 
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no  objection  to  enactment  of  the  bill  if  the 
bill  were  amended  to  provide  for  relief  In  the 
amount  of  8390.65.  The  General  Accounting 
Office  m  its  report  questioned  relief  in  this 
instance  and  indicated  its  opposition  to  the 

Sergeant  Gianutsos  served  as  an  enlisted 
member  in  the  Army  from  June  15,  1942, 
through  October  7,  1948.  He  enlisted  in  the 
Air  Force  October  24,  1951,  and  served  on 
continuous  active  duty  until  his  retirement 
April  30,  1966.  On  retirement  he  had  20 
"ears,  2  morths.  and  24  days  of  creditable 
service  for  pay  purposes.  He  is  currently  en- 
titled to  retired  pay  at  the  rate  of  $194.76  a 
month. 

Early  in  1965  Sergeant  Gianutsos  volun- 
teered for  duty  in  South  Vietnam.  During 
this  tour  of  duty,  on  October  23,  1965,  he  ex- 
tended his  enlistment  for  6  months.  At  that 
time,  records  available  at  his  duty  station  in- 
dicated he  had  taken  more  leave  than  he  had 
earned  during  the  October  1961  to  October 
1965  enlistment.  However,  since  the  records 
were  incomplete,  collection  for  the  excess 
leave  was  not  effected. 

Sergeant  Gianutsos  was  retired  from  the 
Air  Force  at  Travis  Air  Force  Base,  Calif.  Im- 
mediately prior  to  his  retirement,  he  applied 
at  Travis  Air  Force  Base  for  pay  and  allow- 
ances due  him  for  April  1966.  Records  avail- 
able at  Travis  Air  Force  Base  also  showed  he 
had  taken  more  leave  than  he  had  earned 
during  his  October  1961  to  October  1965  en- 
listment. Sergeant  Gianutsos  did  not  agree 
with  this  determination  and  because  Travis 
Air  Force  Base  did  not  have  sufficient  Infor- 
mation to  resolve  the  matter,  no  payments 
were  made  before  his  retirement,  Travis  Air 
Force  Base  referred  Sergeant  Granutsos'  case 
to  the  Air  Force  Accounting  and  Finance 
Center  (AF-AFC),  Denver,  Colo.,  for  resolu- 
tion. 

The  AFAFC  made  a  complete  audit  of 
Sergeant  Gianutsos'  pay  account  and  leave 
record.  This  audit  showed  that — 

(0)  From  the  date  of  his  enlistment  in  the 
Air  Force,  Sergeant  Gianutsos'  creditable 
service  for  pay  purposes  had  erroneously  In- 
cluded 216  days  "lost  time"  during  his  Army 
service  which  is  not  creditable  for  pay.  As  a 
result,  from  October  24,  1951,  through  Feb- 
ruary 6,  1964,  he  received  overpayments  of 
basic  pay  and  allowances  totaling  $441.45. 

(ij)  During  his  October  1961  to  October 
1965  enlistment,  he  accrued  a  maximum  of 
119  days  leave  and  used  138  days  leave.  Since 
he  used  19  days  more  leave  than  he  earned, 
he  owed  the  United  States  $308.20  for  excess 
leave. 

(c)  Pay  and  allowances  due  the  member 
on  date  of  retirement  for  a  portion  of  the 
month  of  April  1966  totaled  $538.82. 

id)  Indebtedness  of  $749.65  resulted  from 
overpayments  of  basic  pay  and  allowances 
and  payments  for  excess  leave.  The  indebted- 
ness was  reduced  to  $210.83.  after  applying 
the  amount  due  Sergeant  Gianutsos  on  date 
of  retirement  ($538.82). 

AFAFC  provided  Sergeant  Gianutsos  a  full 
explanation  of  the  results  of  the  audit  of 
his  pay  account.  He  was  also  advised  that  if 
he  did  not  voluntarily  make  restitution  of  the 
Indebtedness,  it  would  be  collected  by  month- 
ly deduction  from  his  retired  pay.  Sergeant 
Gianutsos  protested  the  determination  that 
his  creditable  service  for  pay  had  been  er- 
roneously computed  although  he  did  not  deny 
that  he  had  216  days  lost  time  In  the  Army. 
Ke  stated  that  he  had  used  only  5  days  more 
leave  than  he  had  earned.  He  contended  he 
should  be  paid  the  entire  amount  due  him  en 
date  of  retirement  less  an  amount  equal  to  5 
days  of  leave.  At  his  request,  copies  of  his 
statement  of  service,  pay  records,  and  vouch- 
ers signed  by  him  verifying  he  had  used  the 
leave  as  shown  by  the  audit,  were  furnished 
to  him.  Collection  had  been  suspended  at 
the  reque.'it  of  the  sponsor  of  the  bill  pending 
consideration  of  the  legislation. 

The  Department  of  the  Air  Force  in  its 


report  to  the  committee  on  the  bill  specifi- 
cally noted  that  the  overpayments  made  to 
Sergeant  Glanut.sos  were  the  result  of  admin- 
istrative error.  The  Air  Force  also  stated 
that  there  is  no  evidence  of  a  lack  of  good 
faith  on  his  part  or  on  the  part  of  adminis- 
trative officials  m  connection  with  the  over- 
payments which  are  referred  to  In  the  bill. 
The  overpayments  which  results  from  erro- 
neous computation  by  pay  date  based  on 
prior  Army  serv-ice  remained  undeducted  for 
a  period  of  14  years.  The  Air  Force  further 
noted  that  had  he  applied  for  remission  prior 
to  retirement  under  authority  provided  the 
service  by  law,  it  is  probable  that  remission 
of  that  portion  of  the  overpayment  which 
occurred  more  than  6  years  prior  to  the  date 
the  Indebtedness  was  established  would  have 
been  recommended. 

In  Sergeant  Gianutsos'  case,  the  amount 
that  could  have  been  remitted  in  this  manner 
is  $390.65.  The  Air  Force  therefore  stated  that 
it  would  Interpose  no  objection  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  bill  If  the  amount  of  proposed 
relief  were  adjusted  to  be  $390.65.  This 
amount  represents  the  overpayment  of  active 
duty  pay  and  allowances  made  to  Sergeant 
Gianutsos  in  the  period  October  24,  1951, 
through  June  24,  1960.  The  committee  agrees 
that  waiver  in  this  Instance  should  be  limited 
to  this  figure  and  recommends  that  the 
amendment  suggested  by  the  Air  Force  be 
made  to  the  bill  and  that  the  amended  biU 
be  considered  favorably. 

The  committee  alter  a  review  of  all  of  the 
foregoing  concurs  In  the  action  taken  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  recommends 
that  the  bill,  H.R.  11890,  be  considered 
favorably. 


ELY  D.  DICKSON,  JR. 

The  bill  (H.R.  12176)  for  the  relief 
of  Blv  D.  Dickson,  Jr.,  v>'as  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
91-10641.  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FT7RPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation, 
is  to  pay  Bly  D.  Dickson,  Jr.,  of  Seattle,  Wash., 
31,034.50  in  full  settlement  of  his  claims 
against  the  United  States  for  reimbursement 
of  expenses  incident  to  the  sale  of  his  resi- 
dence In  Billings,  Mont.,  at  the  time  of  his 
transfer  from  Binings.  Mont.,  to  Seattle, 
■Wash.,  as  an  employee  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment. 

STATEMENT 

The  Post  Office  Department  in  its  report 
to  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  on  the  bill 
indicated  it  would  not  object  to  its  enact- 
ment provided  the  amount  was  reduced  to 
that  permitted  under  applicable  regulations. 
Mr.  Dickson  is  a  former  railway  mail  clerk 
from  Billings,  Mont.,  who  was  transferred  to 
the  Seattle  Post  Office  when  his  mall  run  was 
discontinued.  He  reported  for  duty  there  on 
October  7,  1967.  Thereafter  he  sold  his  home 
In  Billines.  Final  settlement  or  closing  oc- 
curred on  November  19.  1968.  Pursuant  to 
the  authority  of  Public  Law  8S-516,  Mr.  Dick- 
son submitted  an  application  for  reimburse- 
ment of  e.tpenses  he  incurred  in  selling  his 
residence  at  his  former  duly  station.  How- 
ever, since  the  closing  took  place  more  than 
1  year  after  Mr.  Dickson  rep.irted  for  duty  at 
his  new  official  duty  station,  hl.s  claim  for 
reimbursement  had  to  be  turned  down.  The 
1-year  limitation  was  prescribed  by  regula- 
tions of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  Imple- 
menting Public  Law  89  516.  (Bureau  of  the 


Budget  Circular  A-56  revised,  dated  October 
12.  1966.  sec.  4. Id) .  The  purpose  of  H.R.  12176 
is  to  grant  Mr.  Dickson  reimbursement  for 
his  expenses  arising  in  connection  with  the 
sale  of  his  residence,  expenses  which  could 
not  be  administratively  paid  for  the  reason 
that  the  closing  occurred  too  late. 

At  the  time  of  his  transfer,  Mr.  Dickson 
requested  annual  leave  time  before  depart- 
ing for  his  new  duty  station  at  Seattle,  for 
the  purpose  of  painting  and  improving  his 
home  In  preparation  for  selling  it.  However, 
the  personnel  director  at  the  Bir.ings  Post 
Office  told  him  that  the  Department  was 
anxious  to  place  surplus  employees  as  soon 
as  possible;  and  advised  Mr.  Dickson  that  he 
had  2  years  to  submit  his  relocation  expenses 
for  reimbursement.  The  advice  given  Mr. 
Dickson  was  correct  as  to  time  allowed  for 
moving  household  goods  and  personal  eHects, 
but  apparently  the  personnel  director 
thought  the  2-year  limitation  also  applied 
to  all  relocation  expenses.  This  was  in  error. 

In  correspondence  furnished  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  Mr.  Dickson  stated 
that  he  "had  a  buyer  for  the  house  on  Sep- 
tember 6.  1968.  under  a  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration loan  arrangement.  The  buyer's  loan 
application  was  approved  by  the  VA.  but  not 
until  October  18,  1968. 

The  Post  Office  Department  in  Its  report  to 
the  House  committee  on  the  bill  indicated 
that  in  its  opinion  this  was  a  proper  case 
for  relief.  The  Department  pointed  out  that 
Mr.  Dickson  acted  in  good  faith  and  relied 
on  the  erroneous  advice.  In  this  connection, 
the  Department  stated: 

The  Department  believes  that  relief  should 
be  granted  in  this  case.  Mr.  Dickson  certainly 
acted  in  good  faith  throughout.  His  reliance 
on  the  personnel  director's  advice  discussed 
above  was  Justifiably  placed. 

The  House  committee  In  recommending 
favorable  action  on  the  bill  recommended  an 
amendment  which  would  reduce  the  amount 
stated  so  as  to  authorize  the  payment  of  the 
amount  which  would  have  been  paid  to  Mr. 
Dickson  under  applicable  regulations  had  the 
real  estate  closing  occurred  within  the  1  year 
period.  The  amount  originally  stated  in  the 
bill  was  $2,231.75.  Of  this  amount  $900  was 
paid  by  Mr.  Dickson  for  "mortgage  discount 
points'"'  and  this  amount  could  not  be  allowed 
as  a  reimbursable  expense.  The  Post  Office 
Department  interpreted  an  additional  $297.25 
as  costs  usually  paid  by  a  buyer  and  therefore 
reduced  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  $1,034.50. 
The  initial  report  received  by  the  House  com- 
mittee from  the  Comptroller  General  pointed 
out  that  the  $900  figure  should  have  been 
eliminated  but  apparently  differed  with  the 
Post  Office  Department  on  the  Interpretation 
as  to  the  $297.25.  After  reviewing  the  matter 
further,  the  General  Accounting  Office  stated 
It  agreed  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  and  recommended  a 
payment  of  $1,034.50  and  this  is  the  amount 
recommended  by  the  House  committee. 

The  committee  is  in  agreement  with  the 
conclusions  reached  by  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  and.  accordingly,  recommends 
favorable  consideration  of  H.R.  12176,  with- 
out amendment. 


RUSSELL  L.  CHANDLER 

The  bill  (H.R.  12622)  for  the  relief 
of  Russell  L.  Chandler,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-1065).  explaining  the  purposes 
o:  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  pay  the  amount  authorized  by  current 
regulations  but  not  to  exceed  S724.65.  to 
Russell  L.  Chandler,  an  employee  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautical  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, formerly  of  HuntsvlUe.  Ala.,  who  was 
ordsred  to  report  for  duty  at  his  new  duty 
station  in  Washington,  D.C..  on  September 
18,  1966.  for  relocation  allowances  authorized 
by  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946 
(60  Stat.  806),  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  regulations  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  contained  In  Circular  No.  A-56, 
revised,  October  12,  1966,  except  that  the  time 
limits  contained  in  section  4. Id  of  the  circu- 
lar win  not  be  applied  to  expenses  incurred 
in  connection  with  the  said  relocation  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  the  bill. 

STATEMENT 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration in  reporting  to  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee  stated  It  had  no  objection  to 
enactment  of  the  bill  provided  that  it  be 
amended  so  that  the  time  limitation  will  not 
be  applied  to  expenses  Incurred  In  connection 
with  his  relocation  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
this  bill.  The  House  Judiciary  Committee 
amended  the  bill  accordingly. 

The  payment  authorized  In  the  amended 
bill  would  reimburse  Mr.  Russell  L.  Chandler 
for  expenses  he  advised  NASA  he  Incurred  In 
connection  with  the  purchase  of  a  new  dwell- 
ing in  Washington,  D.C..  after  having  been 
transferred  there  from  HuntsvlUe,  Ala.  The 
bin  would  authorize  this  payment  subject  to 
applicable  regulations  but  with  a  waiver  of 
time  limitations  as  to  expenses  incurred  prior 
to  the  bill's  enactment  into  law. 

The  time  limitation  which  would  be 
waived  by  the  bill  is  found  in  section  4. Id  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  circular.  In  rele- 
vant part,  section  4. Id  of  BOB  Circular  A-56, 
revised,  which  Implements  5  U.S.C.  5724a 
(a I  (4) ,  provides: 

•  •  •  The  Government  will  reimburse  an 
employee  for  expenses  required  to  be  paid  by 
him  in  connection  with  the  •  •  •  purchase 
of   one  dwelling  at  his  now  otScial  station 

•  •    •   provided  that: 

•  •  «  •  • 

d.  The  settlement  dates  for  the  purchase 

•  •  •  for  which  relmbtirsement  is  requested 
are  not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date  on 
which  the  employee  reported  for  duty  at  the 
new  official  station,  except  that  an  appro- 
priate extension  of  time  may  be  authorized 
by  the  head  of  the  department  or  his  des- 
ignee when  settlement  Is  necessarily  delayed 
because  of  litigation. 

From  conversations  with  Mr.  Chandler, 
NASA  understands  that  settlement  was 
scheduled  within  the  year  specified  In  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  Circular  A-56:  however,  be- 
cause the  contractor  constructed  the  wrong 
type  of  wall  In  the  new  residence,  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  would  not  approve  a 
\'.\  loan  until  this  was  corrected.  According 
to  Mr.  Chandler,  the  condition  was  corrected 
and  settlement  was  finally  made  on  Febru- 
ary 21,  1968. 

Since  more  than  1  year  elapsed  from  the 
date  Mr.  Chandler  reported  to  duty  In  Wash- 
ington. DC.  (September  18,  1966),  to  the 
date  of  settlement  for  the  purchase  of  a  new 
dwelling  in  Washington.  D.C.  (February  21. 
1968).  Mr.  Chandler  could  not  meet  the  time 
limit  In  section  4. Id  of  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
Circular  No.  A-56,  revised.  This  Is  the  prob- 
lem which  H.R.  12622  seeks  to  overcome 

N.'VSA  pointed  out  that  since  H.R.  12622 
cannot  be  enacted  within  6  months  of  the 
February  1968  d.ite  when  Mr.  Chandler  in- 
curred the  settlement  expenses — the  bill 
would  have  had  to  be  enacted  by  August  21, 
1968 — -it  will  not  succeed  in  giving  to  Mr. 
Chandler  the  relief  he  requests.  This  is  so. 
because,  by  the  orlgln.il  terms  of  the  bill, 
the  time  limit  contained  In  section  4. Id  of 
the  circular  is  only  waived  for  expenses  In- 


curred within  6  months  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  bill.  In  view  of  this.  NASA  sug- 
gested that  the  bill  as  amended  by  revising 
all  that  fonows  the  word  ■except"  on  page  2 
to  re.id  "except  that  the  time  limits  con- 
tained m  section  4.1d  of  the  circular  will  not 
be  applied  to  expenses  Incurred  In  connec- 
tion with  said  relocation  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act."  In  substance,  the  House 
committee  has  recommended  this  amend- 
ment. The  House  committee  also  recom- 
mended that  a  limit  be  fixed  in  the  bill 
eqtial  to  the  amount  claimed,  $724.65,  be 
stated  In  the  bill. 

The  committee  is  In  agreement  with  the 
action  taken  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  accordingly  recommends  favorable 
consideration  of  H.R.  12622,  without  amend- 
ment. 


JOHN  A.  AVDEEF 


The  bill  (H.R.  12887)  for  the  relief  of 
John  A.  Avdeef,  was  con.sidered.  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-1066),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
vas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation 
is  to  pay  John  A.  Avdeef  of  Mineral  Wells. 
Tex..  $76.32  In  full  settlement  of  his  claims 
against  the  United  States  for  storage  of  his 
household  furniture  while  assigned  by  the 
U.S.  Army  to  active  duty  at  Fort  Wolters. 
Tex.,  and  Fort  Rucker,  Ala.,  In  the  period 
November    1964   to  August   1965. 

STATEMENT 

In  Its  favorable  report  on  the  proposed 
legislation,  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
set  forth  the  facts  In  the  case  as  follows : 

The  Department  of  the  Army  In  Its  report 
to  the  committee  on  the  bill  stated  that  it 
was  not  opposed  to  the  bill. 

On  November  19,  1964,  SP5  John  A.  Avdeef 
was  a  warrant  officer  candidate.  He  resided 
at  Long  Beach.  Calif.,  and  as  a  member  of 
the  Ready  Reserve  was  ordered  to  active  duty 
for  training.  He  was  ordered  to  report  to 
the  U.S.  Army  Helicopter  School  at  F\Drt 
Wolters,  Mineral  Wells,  Tex.,  no  later  than 
November  27,  1964,  for  a  44-day  period  of 
active  duty  for  training.  The  purpose  of  the 
training  was  preflight  warrant  officer  in- 
doctrination. On  December  15,  1964,  his 
orders  were  amended  to  show  that,  as  of  No- 
vember 27,  1964,  he  was  further  attached  to 
the  U.S.  Army  Aviation  School  at  Port 
Rucker.  Ala.,  for  additional  training  In  War- 
rant Officer  Rotary  Wing  Aviation  courses. 
Tlie  period  of  active  duty  for  training  was 
changed  from  44  to  296  days.  The  purpose  of 
his  active  duty  for  training,  as  stated  in  his 
amended  orders,  was  for  preflight  warrant 
officer  Indoctrination. 

The  Commandant  of  the  U.S.  Army  Pri- 
mary Helicopter  School  at  Fort  Wolters  was 
authorized  to  determine  the  date  of  depar- 
ture from  Fort  Wolters  to  Port  Rucker  and 
to  Isstie  the  necessary  amendatory  orders. 

Neither  the  original  nor  the  amended  or- 
ders .specifically  authorized  storage  or  trans- 
portation of  household  goods.  During  De- 
cember 1964,  Mr.  Avdeef  visited  the  trans- 
portation office  at  Port  MacArthur,  San 
Pedro,  Calif.,  and  inquired  about  the  stor- 
age, at  Government  expense,  of  his  house- 
hold effects  then  in  Long  Beach.  This  inquiry 
was  prompted  by  his  desire  to  take  his  fam- 
ily with  him  to  Port  Rucker.  Mr.  Avdeef  was 
advised  that  he  was  authorized  nontem- 
porary  storage  of  his  household  goods  for  the 
duration  of  his  active  duty  for  training. 


The  committee  feels  that  this  a  basic  fact 
In  this  case  for  Mr.  Avdeef  relied  on  this 
advice  and  requested  nontemporary  storage 
of  his  household  goods  They  were  stored,  at 
Government  expen.se,  with  the  Beverly  Hills 
Transfer  &  Storage  Co.,  at  Fullerton,  Calif. 
On  June  29,  1965,  Mr.  Avdeef  was  advised  by 
the  Fort  MacArthur  Transportation  Officer 
that  storage,  at  Government  expen.se.  of  his 
household  goods  was  not  authorized  because 
he  was  ordered  "to  active  duty  for  training 
for  less  than  1  year."  He  was  further  advised 
that  "we  must  collect  from  you  all  charges 
paid  ($112.88  which  pays  the  storage  charges 
to  Mar.  28.  1965 )  and  have  the  storage  com- 
pany bin  you  for  all  storage  charges  from 
March  28,  1965".  Mr.  Avdeef  completed  his 
training  and  was  released  from  active  duty 
for  training  on  August  30,  1965,  but  he  did 
not  return  to  California.  He  remained  in 
Mineral  Wells,  Tex.,  where  he  had  obtained 
civilian  employment.  There  was  further  cor- 
respondence concerning  the  unauthorized 
storage  of  Mr.  Avdeef's  property  and  charges 
therefor.  The  matter  was  Investigated  by  the 
Inspector  General  at  Fort  Wolters,  who  ad- 
vised Mr.  Avdeef  to  pay  charges  due  and  then 
seek  reimbursement. 

On  March  11,  1966,  Mr.  Avdeef  paid  the 
Beverly  Hills  Transfer  and  Storage  Co..  $76.32 
for  furniture  storage  from  March  1965. 
through  August  30.  1965.  He  also  reimbursed 
the  transportation  officer  at  Port  Mac- 
Arthur  $112.88  for  storage  charges  paid  by 
the  Government. 

In  October  of  1968,  Mr.  Avdeef  filed  a  pe- 
tition with  the  Army  Board  for  the  Correc- 
tion of  Military  Records  under  the  provisions 
of  section  1552  of  title  10,  umted  States 
Code,  for  correction  of  his  records  to  show 
remission  of  the  indebtedness  to  the  United 
States  under  section  4837(d)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code.  On  December  13.  1968, 
the  Under  Secretary  of  the  Army  approved 
the  recommendation  of  the  Army  Board  for 
the  Correction  of  Military  Records  that  Mr. 
Avdeef's  records  be  changed  to  show  remis- 
sion prior  to  discharge  of  all  indebtedness 
to  the  United  States.  This  was  done  and  the 
$112.88  which  he  had  paid  the  United  States 
was  returned  to  Mr.  Avdeef.  The  remaining 
$76.32  in  charges  were  assumed  by  Mr.  Avdeef 
with  the  Beverly  Hills  Storage  Co.,  in  reliance 
upon  the  Information  furnished  Mr.  Avdeef 
by  the  transportation  office  at  Fort  Mac- 
Arthur  as  set  forth  above. 

The  con^mlttee  agrees  that  this  Is  a  proper 
subject  for  legislative  relief.  Such  relief 
would  be  consistent  with  the  relief  granted 
Mr.  Avdeef  by  the  Army  Board  for  the 
Correction  of  Military  Records.  Further,  as 
has  been  noted,  Mr.  Avdeef  relied  on  advice 
furnished  him  by  Army  authorities  and 
thereby  became  obligated  to  pay  the  amount 
of  the  storage  charges  when  the  Army  sub- 
sequently held  to  the  contrary  concerning 
his  right  to  store  his  property  at  Government 
expense.  The  Army  recognized  the  inequity 
of  the  situation  when  it  granted  relief  by 
administrative  action  and  subsequently  In- 
dicated It  would  not  oppose  legislative  relief 
as  provided  by  this  bill.  Accordingly,  it  is 
recommended  that  the  bill  be  considered 
favorably. 

After  a  review  of  the  foregoing,  the  com- 
mittee concurs  in  the  action  taken  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  recommends 
favorable  consideration  of  H.R.  12887,  with- 
out amendment. 


ANTHONY  P.  MILLER,  INC. 

The  bill  <H.R.  15354)  for  the  relief  of 
Anthony  P.  Miller,  Inc.,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
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(No.  91-10G7;,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PCRPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
to  authorize  and  direct  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral to  settle  and  adjust  the  claim  of  An- 
thonv  P.  Miller,  Inc.,  for  the  installation  of 
fire-resistant  wallboard  in  the  ceilings  of  41 
eaiages  located  in  an  Air  Force  Capehart 
housing  project  at  Niagara  Falls  Municipal 
Airport,  Niagara  Palls,  N.Y.  The  bin  would 
RUthorize  the  Comptroller  General  to  allow 
$2,135.28  In  fun  and  final  installment  of  the 
claim. 

STATEMENT 

The  bill.  H.R.  15354,  was  Introduced  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
in  a  communication  directed  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  pursuant  to 
:he  act  of  April  10,  1928  (45  Stat.  413;  31 
U.S.C.  236).  The  recommendation  was  made 
in  accordance  with  this  law  on  the  basis  of 
a  finding  by  the  Comptroner  General  that 
the  case  contained  such  elements  of  equity 
that  it  is  deserving  of  the  consideration  of 
Congress  as  a  meritorious  claim  within  the 
meaning  of  section  236  of  title  31  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

The  claim  represents  the  cost  of  additional 
work  performed  by  the  claimant  under  a  con- 
tract entered  Into  with  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force  dated  August  5.  1958.  This  con- 
tract provided  for  the  construction  of  a 
Capehart  housing  project  of  290  family  units 
located  near  the  Niagara  Falls  Municipal 
Airport.  Niagara  Falls.  N.Y.  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  law  providing  for  the 
so-called  Capehart  housing  program,  the 
successful  bidder  lor  a  project  is  required  to 
provide  for  financing  the  construction  costs 
of  the  project  and  upon  completion  thereon 
is  reimbursed  from  the  proceeds  of  a  mort- 
gage placed  thereon  and  Insui  ed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration  This  mortgage 
Is  paid  off  bv  the  military  dep  irtments  over 
a  period  of  not  to  exceed  30  ye,  rs  from  ap- 
propriations made  for  quarters  ot  allowances 
of  mlUtarv  personnel.  At  the  time  tuls  claim 
arose  the  applicable  law,  12  U.S.C.  1748b(b) 
(3)(Bi,  provided  that  the  mortgage  shall 
Involve  a  principal  obligation  In  a  sum  not 
m  excess  of  an  average  of  $16,500  per  family 
unit. 

During  the  course  of  construction.  It  was 
suggested  that  fire  resistant  wallboard  should 
be  Installed  In  the  ceilings  of  41  garages.  By 
letter  of  November  6.  1959,  the  contracting 
officer  advised  the  claimant  that  its  offer  to 
install  the  wallboard  for  the  price  of 
$2,135  28 — the  amount  of  the  present  claim — 
was  accepted  and  stated  that  while  a  change 
order  would  not  be  Issued  at  that  time,  the 
amount  involved  would  be  used  as  a  debit  and 
credit  change  request  which  might  be  written 
at  a  later  date. 

Relative  to  any  changes  proposed  to  be 
made  within  the  scope  of  the  contract,  there 
Is  for  consideration  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph 9  of  the  general  provisions  of  the  con- 
tract which  reads  in  part  is  follows : 

(a)  The  Contracting  Officer  mav,  at  onv 
time,  by  a  Construction  Change  Request, 
Form  FHA  2437.  and  without  notice  to  sure- 
ties, propose  changes  In  the  Drawings  and/or 
Specifications  of  this  Housing  Contract  and 
within  the  general  scope  thereof.  Each  such 
proposed  construction  change  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  eligible  builder  for  his  estimate 
of  the  increase  or  decrease  in  cost  and  time  of 
performance,  if  any.  After  s\ich  action  by 
the  eligible  builder!  the  proposed  construc- 
tion change  will  be  returned  to  the  Contract- 
ing CTicer.  Likewise,  the  englble  builder  may, 
without  notice  to  sureties,  propose  changes 
Wthln  the  same  scope,  all  such  proposed 
changes  to  be  in  wTltlng  and  to  contain  the 
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eligible  builder's  estimate  of  the  increase  in 
cost  and  time  of  performance,  if  any,  and  to 
be  submitted  to  the  Contracting  Officer.  In 
all  cases,  the  eligible  builder  will  sign  pro- 
posed construction  changes  for  himself  and 
as  agent  for  the  mortgagor-builder. 

(b)  All  proposed  construction  changes,  In- 
cluding those  resulting  in  no  incre-se  or  de- 
crease of  cost,  will  be  submitted  by  the  Con- 
tracting Officer  to  the  Commissioner,  with 
copy  to  the  mortgagee.  The  determination 
of  the  Commissioner  as  to  the  increase  or 
decrease  in  cost  and  time  of  performance 
shall  be  final  with  respect  to  all  such  changes 
to  be  paid  or  deducted  from  mortgage  pro- 
ceeds. If  any  such  change  is  approved  by  the 
mortgagee  and  the  Commissioner  to  be  paid 
or  deducted  from  mortgage  proceeds,  the 
amount  of  the  maxlmtun  Insurable  mort- 
gage as  herein  defined  and  this  Housing  Con- 
tract will  be  considered  as  modified  by  such 
approved  change  order,  and  the  eligible 
builder  shall  proceed  diligently  to  execute 
such  approved  change. 

(c)  No  change  of  any  character  shall  be 
made  unless  In  pursuance  of  a  written  order 
approved  as  required  In  the  preceding  para- 
graphs, and  no  claim  for  adjustment  of  the 
contract  sum  shall  be  recognized  unless  the 
eligible  bunder,  prior  to  the  making  of  such 
claim  for  adjustment,  is  in  receipt  of  an  ap- 
proved WTitten  order. 

At  the  time  this  additional  work  was  au- 
thorized by  the  contracting  officer  and  per- 
formed by  the  claimant,  funds  were  avail- 
able for  pavment  from  the  mortgage  proceeds 
and  there  "is  nothing  in  the  record  to  Indi- 
cate that  the  Federal  Housing  Commissioner 
would  not  have  approved  the  required 
change  order  had  It  been  presented  to  him  at 
that  time.  However,  and  over  the  protest  of 
the  claimant,  all  except  $15  of  such  funds 
subsequently  were  used  to  pay  the  cost  of 
additional  inspection  services  performed  by 
the  architects  under  a  separate  contract  with 
the  Air  Force. 

Consequently,  since  all  but  $15  of  the 
maximum  amount  of  the  insurable  mortgage 
was  obligated  or  expended,  no  change  order 
covering  the  installation  of  the  wallboard 
was  approved  or  issued  by  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Commissioner  as  contemplated  by  par- 
agraph 9  of  the  general  proUslons  of  the 
contract. 

By  letter  of  March  9,  1961.  the  Deputy 
SpeclPl  Assistant  Secretary  for  Installations. 
Department  of  the  Air  Force,  requested  our 
decision  concerning  the  use  of  appropriated 
funds  to  pay  certain  claims  arising  tinder 
Capehart  housing  projects  Including  certain 
claims  by  the  Instant  claimant.  In  a  Comp- 
troller General  decision  of  May  3,  1961  (40 
Comp.  Gen.  608) ,  it  was  held  that  the  limita- 
tion on  the  mortgage  obligation  per  family 
housing  unit  constituted  a  maximum  cost 
nmltatlon  per  unit  so  that  additional  costs, 
such  as  costs  due  to  change  orders,  delays 
beyond  the  contractor's  control,  etc.,  which 
would  cause  the  statutory  limitation  to  be 
exceeded  could  not  be  paid  from  appro- 
priated funds. 

Since  such  claims  thus  could  not  be  paid 
administratively  this  particular  claim  was 
included  as  count  VI  in  the  claimant's  suit 
in  the  Court  of  Claims  entitled  Anthony  P. 
Miller,  Inc.  v.  The  United  Slates,  172  Ct.  CI. 
60.  348  P.  2d  475.  decided  July  16,  1965, 

In  that  decision,  the  Court  of  Claims  pre- 
scribed certain  criteria  and  described  certain 
circumstances  where,  in  Its  view,  appropri- 
ated funds  properly  could  be  used  to  pay 
such  additional  costs.  However,  the  partic- 
ular claim  herein  considered,  did  not  qualify 
for  payment  under  the  prescribed  criteria 
and  circumstances  and  was  disallowed  bv 
the  court.  The  court  felt  it  was  not  justified 
In  allowing  the  claim  for  the  reason  that  the 
claimant  proceeded  with  the  work  without 
receiving  the  formal  approval  required  by 
paragraph  9  of  the  general  provisions  of  the 
contract. 


Since  the  claim  has  been  disanowed  by 
the  Court  of  Claims  Uiere  is  no  legal  llabnity 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  pay  It. 
However,  in  view  of  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances herein  above  set  forth  the  General 
Accounting  Office  believes  the  claim  is  meri- 
torious and  we  recommend  that  It  be  given 
favorable  consideration  by  the  Congress. 

In  summary,  those  facts  and  circumstances 
are  that  the  work  was  done  at  the  request 
of  the  contracting  cfficer  at  the  point  in 
time  when  it  could  be  most  economically 
performed,  at  the  time  the  work  was  au- 
thorized the  cost  thereof  was  agreed  upon  in 
writing  and  could  have  been  paid  from  the 
proceeds  of  the  mortgage  without  exceeding 
the  statutory  limitation,  nothing  In  the 
record  Indicates  that  the  Federal  Housing 
Commissioner  would  not  have  approved  the 
required  change  order  had  it  been  presented 
to  him  at  the  time  the  work  was  authorized, 
both  the  contracting  officer  and  the  claim- 
ant apparently  acted  in  good  faith,  and  the 
Government  has  received  and  retained  the 
benefit  of  the  work  performed  at  the  claim- 
ant's expense. 

The  committee  has  carefully  reviewed  the 
facts  outlined  above  and  in  the  communica- 
tion of  the  Comptroller  General  and  agrees 
that  this  is  a  proper  matter  for  legislative 
relief.  Accordingly,  it  Is  recommended  that 
the  bill  be  considered  favorably. 


CAPT.  JACKIE  D.  BURGESS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  <H.R.  84701  for  the  relief  of  Capt. 
Jackie  D.  Burgess,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary with  an  amendment,  on  page  2. 
line  13,  after  the  word  "tliis,"  strike  out 
•subscription"  and  insert  "section". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  tune,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-1068),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation, 
as  amended.  Is  to  relieve  Capt.  Jackie  D.  Bur- 
gess, U.S.  Air  Force,  of  liability  to  the  United 
States  in  the  amount  of  $620  as  the  result 
of  administrative  error,  as  a  member  of  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  for  the  period  beginning  Sep- 
tember 24,  1963,  and  ending  January  31,  1966. 
In  the  audit  and  settlement  of  the  accounts 
of  any  certifving  or  disbursing  officer  of  the 
United  States,  credit  shall  be  gisen  for 
amounts  for  which  liability  Is  relieved  by  this 
section. 

STATEMENT 

Captain  Burgess  (P.R.  79667)  ennsted  in 
the  Armv  on  February  17.  1954.  He  was  dis- 
charged on  February  5,  1957,  upon  complet- 
ing nearlv  3  vears  of  active  duty.  He  served 
as  an  enlisted  member  of  the  Inactive  Army 
Reserve  and  the  Idaho  National  Guard  from 
Februarv  6,  1957.  until  February  23.  1962. 
On  June  28,  1963.  he  enlisted  In  the  Air 
Force.  He  was  discharged  from  this  enlist- 
ment to  accept  a  commission  as  second  lieu- 
tenant (pay  grade  0-1)  in  the  Air  Force  on 
September  24,  1963.  He  has  been  on  con- 
tinuous active  duty  .since  that  date  He  was 
promoted  to  captain  on  Aprn  1.  1967. 

Section  203  of  title  37.  United  States  Code, 
provides  special  pav  rates  for  officers  in  pay 
grades  0-1.  0-2,  and  0-3  who  have  had  over 
4  years'  active  Eer\-lce  as  an  enlUted  member. 
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These  rates  are  greater  than  rates  for  officers 
m  pay  grades  0-1.  0-2.  and  0-3  who  have  had 
over  4  years'  active  service  as  an  enlisted 
member.  Theie  rutes  are  greater  than  rates 
for  officers  who  have  had  4  years'  or  less 
active  eiiUsted  service.  When  he  was  com- 
missioned, Captain  Burgess'  pav  was  com- 
puted on  the  sjjeclal  rates  referred  to  above. 
Late  In  1965.  his  entitlement  to  pay  based  on 
these  rates  was  questioned.  A  review  of  his 
records  showed  that  this  service  in  the  Army 
Reserve  and  the  Idaho  National  Guard  was 
not  'active  service."  His  only  active  service 
was  in  the  Army  from  February  17.  1954, 
through  February  5,  1957.  and  in  the  Air 
Force  from  June  28,  1983,  through  Septem- 
ber 23,  1963.  This  active  service  totaled  3 
years,  2  months  and  15  days.  This  was  not 
sufficient  to  entitle  him  to  the  special  rates 
authorized  for  officers  with  over  4  years'  ac- 
tive service  as  an  enlisted  member. 

The  Air  Force  made  an  audit  of  Captain 
Burgess'  pay  record.<5  from  September  24,  1963, 
through  Janu.iry  31.  1966.  This  audit  showed 
that  his  puy  had  been  erroneously  based  on 
the  special  rales  for  officers  with  over  4  years' 
enlisted  active  service.  As  a  result,  he  re- 
ceived overpayments  totaling  $1,085.78  from 
September  24,  1963,  through  January  31, 
1966.  His  pay  was  adjusted  to  reflect  the 
correct  rate  on  February  1,  1966.  Collection 
of  the  overpayments  from  his  active  duty 
pay  was  initiated  on  February  14.  1966,  at 
the  rate  of  $10  per  month.  As  of  March  15, 
1969.  $375.78  had  been  collected  leaving  a 
balance  due  the  United  States  of  $710. 

The  Department  of  the  Air  Force  in  its 
report  to  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
on  the  bill  indicated  that  It  would  have  no 
objection  to  legislative  relief  In  Captain 
Burgess'  case.  Itc  investigation  disclosed  that 
Captain  Burgess  received  the  overpayments 
In  good  faith  in  reliance  on  determinations 
made  by  Air  Force  personnel  and  the  Air 
Force  concluded  that  Captain  Burgess  had 
no  reason  to  be  aware  that  his  pay  was  based 
on  a  wron?  rate.  In  this  connection  the  Air 
Force  stated: 

The  overpayments  made  to  Captain  Bur- 
ge.ss  were  the  result  of  administrative  error 
which  remained  undetected  for  more  than  2 
years.  There  is  nothing  on  file  which  indi- 
cates Captain  Burgess  could  or  should  have 
been  aware  that  his  pay  was  based  on  the 
wrong  rate.  Air  Force  records  show  that  he 
received  the  overpayments  in  good  faith  in 
reliance  on  the  determination  made  by  Air 
Force  personnel  that  he  was  entitled  to  be 
paid  at  the  rate  prescribed  for  an  officer  with 
over  4  years'  active  enlisted  service  There- 
fore, the  Air  Force  Interposes  no  objection 
to  favorable  consideration  of  H.R.  8470. 

The  House  committee  had  considered  this 
matter  and  determined  that  on  the  date 
that  the  subcommittee  acted,  the  overpay- 
ment amounted  to  $620.  It  was  determined 
that  an  equitable  resolution  of  the  matter 
would  be  to  relieve  him  of  the  outs:tandir.r' 
indebtedness  as  of  that  date.  Accordingly, 
the  House  committee  approved  the  bill  in 
that  form.  This  committee  is  in  agreement 
with  the  action  talcen  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and,  accordingly,  recommends 
favorable  consideration  of  H.R.  8470  without 
amendment. 


OHIO    NORTHERN    UNIVERSITY 
COMMEMORATIVE  MEDALS 

The  bill  (H.R.  15118)   to  provide  for 

the  striking  of  medals  in  commemoration 
of  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  foundin,^ 
of  Ohio  Northern  University,  wa.s  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  a.';k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 


(No.  91-1042>.  explaining  the  purposes 
ol  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  f ollov.'s : 

GENERAL    STATEMENT 

The  bin  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  strike  not  more  than  16,000  na- 
tional medals  commemorating  the  100th  an- 
niversary of  the  founding  on  August  15,  1871, 
of  Ohio  Northern  University,  located  In  Ada, 
Ohio.  The  medals  may  be  produced  only 
upon  furnlslilng  of  security  guaranteeing 
payments  of  all  costs  associated  with  the 
manufacture  of  the  medals,  including  the 
estimated  costs  of  labor,  materials,  dies,  use 
of  machinery,  and  overhead  expenses.  The 
medals  may  be  produced  only  In  quantities 
of  2,000  or  more.  The  size  or  sizes  of  the 
medals,  and  their  composition  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  in  consultation  with 
the  university;  the  emblems,  devices,  and 
inscriptions  may  be  determined  by  the  spon- 
sor subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary. 
No  medals  may  be  manufactured  under  the 
authority  of  this  legislation  after  December 
31,  1971. 

LEGISLATIVE    HISTORY 

This  bill  was  Introduced  by  Congressman 
William  M.  Mcculloch  on  June  20,  1970.  It 
was  reported  by  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  on  June  29,  1970,  and 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  on  July 
6,  1970. 

STATEMKNT    BY    REPRESENTATIVE    WILLIAM    M. 
M'CULLOCH 

The  following  statement  on  H.R.  15118  was 
received  by  the  committee  from  the  spon- 
sor, Representative  William  M.  McCulloch: 

Ohio  Northern  University,  of  Ada,  Ohio, 
win  observe  its  centennial  year  from  Au- 
gust 14,  1970,  through  August  13,  1971.  The 
university  has  2,300  students  enrolled  In 
colleges  of  liberal  arts,  engineering,  phar- 
macy, and  law  and  one  of  the  few  Institu- 
tions, in  the  country  combining  a  liberal  arts 
curriculum  with  colleges  of  engineering, 
pharmacy,  and  law. 

Since  it  was  founded  in  1871  by  Dr.  Henry 
Solomon  Lehr,  Ohio  Northern  University  has 
graduated  more  than  20,000  persons.  Today 
there  are  more  than  11,000  living  alumni 
serving  their  communities  and  the  Nation  In 
all  50  States  and  in  many  foreign  countries. 
The  devoted  alumni  of  the  university  Include 
one-third  of  the  pharmacists  In  Ohio,  more 
than  1,100  attorneys  serving  In  Ohio  and 
neighboring  States,  In  excess  of  1.800  engi- 
neering graduates  and  many  hundreds  of 
teachers,  business  leaders,  and  housewives. 

Pour  Ohio  Northern  University  degree 
holders  are  currently  serving  In  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  from  the  State  of 
Ohio.  In  addition  to  the  sponsor  of  H.R. 
15118.  they  Include  Representative  Delbert  L. 
Latta,  Prank  T.  Bow,  and  Jackson  E.  Betts. 
At  one  time  four  Ohio  Northern  University 
graduates  were  concurrently  U.S.  Senators: 
Prank  B.  Willis,  Simeon  D.  Pess,  Arthur  J. 
Robinso:).  and  John  M.  Robslon. 

This  Independent  university  has  grown 
from  a  normal  school  serving  northwest  Ohio 
to  one  of  the  complex  private  universities  in 
the  State  of  Ohio.  It  has  survived  depres- 
sions, wars,  and  today's  campus  turmoil.  The 
university  seeks  to  graduate  students  accom- 
plished In  scholastic  achievement,  Inspired 
with  a  desire  to  contribute  to  the  good  of 
mankind,  and  committed  to  a  way  of  life  that 
will  result  In  a  maximum  of  personal  and 
social  worth. 

In  recent  years,  the  university  has  grown 
at  an  unprecedented  rate  in  every  way: 
academically,  physically,  and  flnanclally.  In 
the  decade  of  the  1960's  more  than  $13  mil- 
lion of  new  buildings  and  equipment  were 
added  to  the  campus.  Recently,  the  univer- 
sity's new  liberal  arts  curriculum  has  gained 
widespread  Interest  among  educators. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 


The  bill,  Senate  Resolution  436,  ap- 
pointment of  counsel  to  represent  the 
Senate  in  amicus  curiae  capacity  in  ap- 
propriate judicial  proceedings  wherein 
constitutionality  of  the  statute  lower- 
ing the  voting  age  to  18  is  contested, 
and  for  other  purposes,  was  announced 
as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over,  Mr.  President. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  passed  over. 


INTERNATIONAL  BIOLOGICAL 
PROGRAM 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  589)  express- 
ing the  support  of  the  Congress,  and 
urging  the  support  of  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  as  well  as  other  per- 
sons and  organizations,  both  public  and 
private,  for  the  international  biological 
program,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare with  an  amendment,  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 
That  (a)  the  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that  the  international  biological 
program,  which  was  established  under  the 
auspices  of  the  International  Council  of 
Scientific  Unions  and  the  International  Un- 
ion of  Biological  Sciences  and  Is  sponsored 
in  the  United  States  by  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  and  the  National  Academy 
of  Engineering,  deals  with  one  of  the  most 
crucial  situations  to  fr\ce  this  or  any  other 
civilization — the  immediate  or  near  poten- 
tial of  mankind  to  damage,  possibly  beyond 
repair,  the  earth's  ecological  system  on  which 
all  life  depends.  The  Congress  further  finds 
and  declares  that  the  international  biological 
program  provides  an  Immediate  and  effective 
means  available  of  meeting  this  situation, 
through  Its  stated  objectives  of  Increased 
study  and  research  related  to  biological  pro- 
ductivity and  human  welfare  in  a  changing 
world  environment. 

(b)  The  Congress  therefore  commends  and 
endorses  the  international  biological  pro- 
gram and  expresses  its  support  of  tne  United 
States  National  Committee  and  the  Inter- 
agency Coordinating  Committee,  which  to- 
gether have  the  responsibility  for  planning, 
coordinating,  and  carrying  out  the  program 
In  the  United  States. 

(c)  In  view  of  the  urgency  of  the  problem. 
the  Congress  finds  and  declares  that  the 
provision  by  the  United  States  of  adequate 
financial  and  other  support  for  the  Interna- 
tional biological  program  is  a  mattei  of  first 
priority. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  calls  upon  all 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  and  other 
persons  and  organizations,  both  public  and 
private,  to  support  and  cooperate  fully  with 
the  international  biological  program  and  the 
activities  and  goals  of  the  United  States 
National  Committee  and  the  Interagency 
Coordinating  Committee. 

(b)  For  this  purpose,  the  Congress  au- 
thorizes and  requests  all  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  having  functions  or  ob- 
jectives which  coincide  with  or  are  related 
to  those  of  the  intsrnaticnal  biological  pro- 
gram to  obligate  or  make  appropriate  trans- 
fers of  funds  to  the  program  from  moneys 
available  for  such  functions  or  objectives 
and  provide  such  other  supjxirt  as  may  be 
appropriate. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  joint  resolution  to  be 
read  a  third  time. 
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The  joint  resolution  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


NEGOTIATIONS  IN  THE 
MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  encouraged  that  at  long  last,  more 
than  3  years  after  the  end  of  the  6-Day 
•War  in  1967,  that  Israel,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  U.A.R.,  Jordan  and,  I  under- 
stand, Kuwait  and  Lebanon,  also,  have 
agreed  to  consider  the  possibility  of  ne- 
gotiations based  on  the  1967  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council  resolution.  I  am 
sorry  that  Iraq,  Syria,  and  Algeria  have 
refused  to  give  their  assent  to  this  ef- 
fort. In  my  opinion,  the  fact  that  there 
is  agreement,  if  only  in  part  as  far  as  all 
of  the  countries  involved  generally  are 
concerned,  is  a  good  start  toward  an 
opening  of  negotiations  which  may  fur- 
nish an  opportunity  to  achieve  a  settle- 
ment in  this  tinderbox  area  of  the  world. 
Certainly,  it  Is  far  better  than  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  confrontation  which 
has  taken  and  is  still  taking  place  and, 
most  certainly,  it  is  a  step  away  from  a 
confrontation  which  might  well  involve 
the  two  so-called  superpowers  of  the 
world— the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  United 
States. 

Too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  to 
Secretary  of  State  William  Rogers  for  his 
patience,  his  tenacity,  and  his  quiet  de- 
termination that  something  must,  should 
and  would  be  done  to  try  to  dampen  the 
flames  in  the  Middle  East.  Credit  should 
also  be  given  to  the  Soviet  Union  be- 
cause, while  I  have  no  definite  Informa- 
tion at  my  disposal,  I  assume  that  Presi- 
dent Nasser's  19-day  stay  in  Moscow  had 
much  to  do  in  the  way  of  Egypt's  ac- 
quiescence to  the  Roger's  proposal.  By 
the  same  token,  much  credit  should  go  to 
Mrs.  Golda  Meir,  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Israel,  for  her  final  acceptance  of  the 
proposal.  I  am  sure  it  was  not  easy  for 
either  President  Nasser  nor  Prime  Min- 
ister Meir  to  assent  to  the  Roger's  pro- 
posal: I  feel  that  they  were  both  under 
a  tremendous  amount  of  pressure;  but 
to  their  credit,  in  the  cause  of  a  possible 
settlement  and  a  possible  peace,  they 
have  both  given  their  consent. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  emotion  mixed 
up  in  the  question  of  the  Middle  East 
which  must  be  taken  into  consideration 
and  recognized  and,  because  of  that 
factor,  it  is  all  the  more  reasonable  that 
we  accept  the  acceptances  which  have 
already  been  given.  Let  no  one  be  under 
any  illusion  about  the  difficulties  which 
will  confront  all  parties  directly  and  In- 
directly concerned  once  negotiations 
get  underway  but,  at  least,  a  breathing 
ispace  may  have  been  achieved  and,  hope- 
rfuUy.  the  90-day  cease  fire  contained  In 
ithe  Roger's  proposal  will  be  extended  in- 
definitely. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  a  meeting 
of  the  Big  Four— the  United  States, 
Soviet  Union,  Britain,  and  France— will 
convene  on  Wednesday  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  countries'  respective  U.N. 
ambassadors  and  at  that  time  will  dis- 
cuss the  possibilities  for  progress  and 
peace  in  the  Middle  East  with  Ambas- 
sador Gunnar  Jarring.  To  Ambassador 


Jarring,  also,  goes  much  credit  for  his 
willingness  to  undertake  renewed  efforts 
to  achieve  a  settlement  in  that  part  of 
the   world. 

Let  us  hope  and  pray  that  what  will 
get  underway  shortly  under  the  most 
difficult  circumstances  will  meet  with 
progress  and  results  in  the  weeks  and 
months  ahead.  Men  of  reason  on  both 
sides  will  be.  I  am  sure,  aware  of  the 
possible  cataclysmic  results  which  will 
follow  if  a  settlement  is  not  achieved. 
To  all  of  them,  I  wish  good  luck  and 
God-speed. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
sliire  yield  me  3  minutes? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
pleased  that  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  has  said  what  he  did.  I  am  in  full 
accord  with  what  he  said.  I  must  admit 
that  when  the  two  great  power  talks  be- 
gan, and  then  when  the  four  great 
powers  became  involved,  I  was  quite 
skeptical  as  to  whether  they  would  lead 
to  any  solution. 

It  is  cause  for  a  very  considerable,  yet 
guarded,  optimism  that  the  first  essential 
step  has  been  taken  and  a  breakthrough 
has  been  had. 

There  is  now  more  than  a  glimmer  of 
hope  for  peace  in  the  Middle  East,  an 
area  which  controls  the  fate  and  the 
destiny  of  tiiree  continents,  the  cross- 
roads of  the  world,  the  •vital  lifeline  that 
it  is  for  the  means  of  energ>'  and  defense 
of  so  many  nations. 

It  is  much  to  the  credit,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  has  said,  of 
our  really  great  Secretary  of  State, 
William  Rogers,  that  he  has  so  patient- 
ly and  diligently  pursued  thc-^e  efforts 
It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  great  Russian 
colossus  that  it  has  shown  a  respon- 
sibility and  equal  desire  for  peace. 

One  great  solid  fact  emerges  from  the 
decision  for  a  90-day  ceasefire.  That  is 
that  the  contending  parties  have  indi- 
cated by  their  action  that  they  prefer 
peace  to  continued  conflict. 

This  is  the  beginning  of  something 
that  might  bring  about  a  massive  col- 
lective sigh  of  relief  on  the  part  of  all 
the  peoples  of  the  world. 

Prime  Minister  Golda  Meir  has  shown 
statesmanship  on  the  part  of  Israel.  The 
Arab  Nations  have  indicated  that  it  is 
clearly  in  their  best  interests  not  to 
continue  to  exacerbate  a  bad  situation. 

The  action  of  President  Nixon  has 
clearly  established  him  as  a  man  who 
loves  peace  and  seeks  it,  as  indeed  is  the 
mark  of  all  Presidents  generally.  They 
would  certainly  prefer  peace  to  war. 

Winston  Churchill  said: 

Jaw.  jaw  i.s  bett^'r  than  war,  war 

And  that  sets  the  tone  for  what  we  all 
hope  will  be  going  on. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  90-day  ceasefire 
extended  indefinitely  until  the  swords 
are  beaten  into  plowshares.  There  is 
much  need  for  food.  There  is  much 
need  for  improvement  of  human  con- 
ditions in  all  of  those  countrie.=;.  Tiier« 
is  much  need  for  peace  in  the  world.  And 
as  the  President  winds  down  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  as  he  concludes  the  agreement 
with  Spain  for  the  continuance  of  cer- 


tain Spanish  bases,  as  he  negotiates  with 
Russia  in  the  SALT  tall:s — which  are 
L'oing  very  well  so  far — as  all  these  things 
are  done,  the  call  for  }>eace  increases 
and  may  come  to  full  bloom  in  these 
troubled  sections. 

If  it  Joes,  no  one  would  be  more  happy 
than  I  to  oee  the  Swedish  Government 
and  the  Sv,edish  officials  proceed  to  call 
together  the  chief  officials  of  the  United 
Slates  and  So\iet  Union  in  oider  to  do 
what  Theodore  Roosevelt  did  with  Rus- 
sia and  Japan.  He  followed  after  the 
ways  that  led  to  peace,  as  the  Bible  says. 

If  so.  they  wiU  well  deserve  the  Nobel 
peace  award  from  a  grateful  world. 

We  hope  that  this  will  happen.  At  any 
rate,  we  are  obviously  advancing  toward 
better  days. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  the  remarks  made 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  at 
his  press  conference  last  Thursday  may 
also  add  some  infiuencc  in  bringing 
about  a  meeting  of  the  minds  on  the 
negotiating  basis  covering  that  particu- 
lar area  of  the  world. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader.  I  do 
agree  that  when  the  President  indicated 
he  was  pledging  the  United  States  to- 
ward the  security  of  the  State  of  Israel 
and.  to  a  recognition  that  the  defense 
of  Israel  was  essential  to  the  defense  of 
the  United  States,  he  also  strengthened 
the  hands  of  the  negotiators. 

We  would  all  say  to  Ambassador  Jar- 
ring, "Go  with  peace  and  bring  peace 
back  from  these  negotiations  so  that  the 
world  may  see  its  fears  subside  and  may 
again  return  to  a  state  and  condition 
where  less  fear  dominates  the  minds  of 
the  world's  peoples." 

I  again  thank  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  for  yielding. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURLNG 
SENATE  SESSION  TODAY 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

At  this  time  in  accordance  with  the 
previous  order,  the  Chair  recognizes  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 


TIME  FOR  A  CONFRONTATION  WITH 
BIG  OILS  SPECIAL  PRIVILEGES 

Mr.  McINTRYE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  great  difficulties  in  making  respon- 
sible judgments  about  the  issues  con- 
fronting us  these  days  is  the  exhaustion 
of  our  intellectual  and  emotional  capaci- 
ties by  the  very  range  of  problems  with 
wlticli  we  must  deal. 

Thejnajor  issue.s — often  only  in  their 
broadest  sense — monopolize  our  atten- 
tion, leaving  little  time  for  the  public 
or  its  representatives  to  understand  the 
myriad  proposals  put  fonvard  as  solu- 
tions. In  the  final  analysis,  in  many 
areas,  we  are  influenced — sometimes 
pushed — toward  a  particular  solution  by 
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those  vested  interests  most  directly  af- 
fected by  the  given  issue. 

Such  interests  have  the  staying  power 
and  the  extjertise  and — sometimes — the 
corporate  clout  to  influence  issues  which 
affect  them.  Often  this  is  of  value  to  the 
legislative  process.  Frequently  it  insures 
a  worthwhile  result — but  only  if  the  spe- 
cial interests  can  be  tempered  by  the 
strong  advocacy  of  broader  needs  and 
public  interests. 

It  is  the  role — indeed  the  duty — of 
elected  officials  to  represent  the  public 
interest  and  to  maintain  a  balance  be- 
tween the  public  good  and  private  gain. 
But  the  capacities  of  elected  officials  are 
spread  so  thin  over  the  range  of  prob- 
lems and  options  that  too  often  we  wind 
up  serving  the  special  interests  inadver- 
tently. We  do  this — not  because  we 
choose  to  violate  the  public  trust — but 
because  we  have  lost  the  public's  perspec- 
tive. 

One  of  the  sorriest  examples  of  this 
has  been  the  creation  and  the  continu- 
ance of  the  oil  import  program. 

Now  most  Americans  probably  have 
never  heard  of  the  oil  import  program. 
Mr.  President.  And  for  that  matter,  I 
doubt  that  there  are  many  Congressmen 
who  know  exactly  how  it  works.  I  also 
doubt  that  there  are  many  other  cotin- 
Iries  were  a  government  program  cost- 
ing the  public  billions  of  dollars  could  so 
escape  attention.  Perhaps  this  is  a  price 
we  pay  for  being  so  busy  and  so  affluent. 
For  10  years  the  oil  import  program 
was  an  obscure  item  in  the  inventorj'  of 
governmental  programs.  And  more  than 
likely  it  would  have  remained  so  had  it 
not  been  for  the  fight  the  major  oil  com- 
panies put  up  to  keep  a  maverick  mem- 
ber of  the  industry  from  sharing  in  their 
pie. 

The  industry  claimed  it  was  unfair  to 
allow  one  company  to  have  the  advan- 
tage of  a  special  quota.  But  the  "big- 
gies" forgot  that  the  entire  program  was 
so  tmfair  to  the  American  consumer  that 
its  .'survival  depended  upon  public  ig- 
norance of  its  very  existence. 

To  be  sure,  the  "oil  depletion  allow- 
ance" was  a  perennial  rallying  cry 
against  special  oil  interests,  but  little  did 
the  public  know  that  the  "depletion  al- 
lowance" was  but  the  very  tip  of  the  ice- 
berg of  cil  industry  special  privilege. 

A  veiT  big  part  of  that  iceberg— the  oil 
import  program — surfaced  with  the  prc- 
po.sal  to  build  an  oil  refinery  in  Machias- 
port.  Maine,  which  wc-uld  bring  a  more 
abundant  supply  of  home  heating  oil 
and  a  measure  of  price  relief  to  the  con- 
sumers of  New  England.  That  original 
proposal  woiUd  have  required  a  special 
quota  under  the  oil  import  program. 

In  order  to  understand  that  proposal — 
and  the  controversy  that  quickly  ex- 
liloded  around  it — people  had  to  learn 
about  t^he  oil  import  program.  And  what 
they  learned  was  that  this  program 
makes  It  possible  for  the  oil  industry  to 
collect  a  windfall,  maintain  the  high  do- 
mestic \srire  of  oil.  and  pass  the  costs  on 
to  the  coasumcr. 

The  Machin sport  controversy  prompted 
th?  ;ipoointment  of  a  Cabinet-level  Pres- 
idential task  force  to  study  the  oil  im- 
port program.  After  months  of  study, 
the  tpsk  force  concluded  that  the  oil  im- 
port program  was  costing  the  American 


public  about  $5  billion  a  year  and  that  it 
should  be  phased  out  and  replaced  by  a 
tariff  system. 

This  was  a  strong  recommendation  and 
it  was  supported  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
task  force.  George  Shultz,  the  former 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  now  the  Pres- 
ident's Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget;  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the 
Attorney  General. 

One  would  certainly  think  that  the  rec- 
ommendations of  such  a  group  would 
have  a  great  deal  of  influence  upon  the 
President,  who  after  all,  initiated  the 
study,  and  who,  after  all,  has  complete 
control  over  the  oil  import  program. 

But  this  naively  overlooks  the  power 
and  the  influence  of  the  beneficiaries  of 
the  program. 

It  will  take  more  than  public  exposure 
to  rid  the  American  people  of  the  oil  im- 
port program.  It  will  take  the  honesty 
and  the  courage  of  the  people  who  were 
sent  to  Washington  to  represent  the  pub- 
lic interest. 

There  are  not  going  to  be  any  public 
demonstrations  against  the  oil  import 
program. 

There  are  not  going  to  be  any  students, 
or  any  housewives,  or  any  lawyers  com- 
ing to  Washington  to  urge  us  to  change 
the  system  and  make  it  more  equitable. 

The  issue  is  far  too  obsure  and  com- 
plicated to  arouse  mass  indignation  and 
the  public  outcry  it  deserves. 

We  in  the  Halls  of  Congress  are  going 
to  have  to  do  it  all  by  ourselves. 

The  only  pressure  we  will  feel  will  come 
from  the  other  side.  We  all  know  that. 
We  all  know  that  the  power  and  the  in- 
fluence of  big  oil  is  no  stranger  to  the 
Capital. 

We  had  an  abrupt  reminder  of  this  a 
few  days  ago  when  we  opened  the  Wash- 
ington Post.  There,  in  a  well-docvunented 
article,  Bernard  Nossiter  detailed  the  oil 
interests  of  Robert  Anderson  at  a  time 
when  he  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  architect  of  the  oil  import  pro- 
gram. 

In  1959,  Robert  Anderson  had  strong 
personal  ties  to  the  oil  industry  and  a  fi- 
nancial stake  in  the  price  of  oil.  He  still 
has.  for  that  matter.  Yet  in  1959,  he  saw 
no  conflict  between  ties  with  oil  and  his 
role  as  an  oil  policy  adviser  to  President 
Eisenhower.  I  am  quite  confident  that  in 
Mr.  Anderson's  mind  the  two  positions 
were  not  incompatible. 

What  is  truly  incredible,  however,  is 
not  that  advocates  of  the  oil  industry's 
position,  with  personal  and  financial  ties 
to  the  oil  community,  hold  Government 
positions  and  are  active  in  setting  oil  pol- 
icy—but that  the  rest  of  us  have  accepted 
this  situation  and  have  bought  their  bill 
of  goods  for  years  when  it  was  so  obvi- 
ously and  so  outrageously  contrary  to  the 
public  interest. 

And  even  if  we  assume  that  we  need  a 
program,  to  limit  foreign  oil  imports,  the 
fact  is  that  we  have  allowed  a  program  to 
be  established,  and  continued  for  a  dec- 
ade, which  costs  the  Nation  billions,  eri- 
conragps  gross  inefficiencies  in  domestic 
oil  production,  and  literally  gives  away 
millions  of  dollars  a  year  to  the  oil  com- 
panies. 
In  1959.  the  Government,  by  Presiden- 


tial proclamation,  limited  the  right  to  im- 
port foreign  oil  and  apportioned  that 
right  among  oil  refiners,  initially,  on  the 
basis  of  their  historical  position  in  the 
market. 

It  allowed  inland  refiners,  who  do  not 
use  foreign  crude  oil,  to,  in  effect,  sell  that 
right  and  pocket  the  difference  between 
the  price  of  foreign  crude  and  the  price  of 
domestic  crude — about  $1.35  a  barrel. 

The  value  of  this  right,  a  direct  sub- 
sidy to  the  oil  industry,  amounts  to  al- 
most $1  million  a  day. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  no  matter  what 
the  justification  for  limiting  imports,  it 
did  not  have  to  be  done  that  way,  done 
without  any  thought  of  the  public  costs 
involved.  But  we  cloaked  this  program  in 
the  mantle  of  national  security,  and 
attacks  on  the  oil  import  program  have 
been  quickly  denounced  as  playing  fast 
and  loose  with  the  Nation's  defenses. 

But  those  days  are  over,  Mr.  President. 
No  longer  is  the  American  public  ig- 
norant of  the  import  program.  No  longer 
can  critics  be  quickly  cowed. 

We  will  no  longer  tolerate  trading  in 
publicly  created  economic  rights  for  pri- 
vate economic  gain;  nor  the  inefficiencies 
it  has  fostered  in  oil  production;  nor  the 
stifling  of  competition  and  the  stunting 
of  the  growth  of  U.S.  refinery  capacity; 
nor  the  high  costs  the  American  con- 
sumer pays  for  petroleimi  products,  from 
gasoline  to  plastics. 

That  is,  Mr.  President,  some  of  us  will 
no  longer  tolerate  it. 

Last  week,  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  added  language  to  this  year's 
trade  bill  that  would  maintain  the  status 
quo  in  oil  imports.  This  provision  would 
deny  the  President  the  right  to  imple- 
ment the  tariff  program  recommended 
by  his  task  force  on  oil  imports. 

Right  now,  of  course,  the  President  can 
change  the  oil  import  program  any  time 
he  wishes.  And  he  has  the  strong  recom- 
mendation from  his  task  force  to  do  so. 

But  what  is  the  President's  position  on 
oil  imports? 

He  has  warned  that  he  may  veto  the 
trade  bill.  But  he  has  not  publicly  ob- 
jected to  the  provisions  relating  to  the 
oil  import  program. 

At  a  recent  press  conference,  he  said 
that  he  "has  always  been  opposed  to 
mandatory  quota  legislation  as  a  gen- 
eral preposition."  But  does  that  "general 
proposition"  include  or  exclude  the  oil 
indtistry? 

If  he  does  not  speak  against  the  im- 
port quotas  the  oil  industry  enjoys,  he 
will  surely  give  them  encouragement. 

His  silence  on  the  matter  points  up 
another  inconsistency.  He  has  warned 
the  Congress  that  it  is  going  over  the 
budget  ceiling,  and  he  has  vetoed  a  hos- 
pital bill  that  he  said  was  too  costly. 

But  what  has  he  done  about  the  costly 
oU  import  program — a  program  he  could 
change  with  the  stroke  of  a  pen.  Why 
has  he  not  accepted  his  task  forces  rec- 
ommendation and  adopted  a  tariff  sys- 
tem which  would  bring  millions  of  dol- 
lars a  year  into  the  public  treasury  and 
aid  him  and  the  American  people  in  the 
fight  against  infiation? 

We  all  know  the  force  and  power  of 
the  oil  industry.  We  know  how  high  it 
reaches  in  the  circle  of  Government— 
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and  it  matters  not  whether  the  Demo- 
crats or  the  Republicans  control  that 
Government.  We  know  what  it  means  in 
terms  of  campaign  money  and  support. 
Big  oil's  power  is  so  pervasive,  so  prevail- 
ing that  a  good  many  people  expect 
nothing  to  change  in  oil  policy,  that  the 
President  will  continue  the  present  im- 
port program  largely  as  it  is. 

The  industry's  power  extends  beyond 
financial  influence.  It  embraces  the  so- 
cial and  business  camaraderie  which 
members  of  the  industry  share  with  peo- 
ple in  Government  positions.  Simply 
put — high  Government  officials  offend 
their  friends  in  the  industry  when  they 
recommend  changes  in  the  system — and 
they  may  be  offending  future  business 
associates. 

Such  is  the  insidious  nature  of  the  in- 
fluence of  oil. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  for- 
mer Treasury  Secretary  Anderson  did 
not  have  a  personal  financial  interest  in 
the  effect  of  the  oil  import  program  in 
order  to  make  recommendations  he 
made. 

His  close  personal  associations  with  oil 
men,  and  the  fact  that  he  would  re- 
turn to  the  business  when  he  left  Gov- 
ernment, might  well  have  been  enough  to 
nearly  marry  in  his  mind  the  special  in- 
terests of  oil  with  the  general  interests 
of  the  public. 

Now,  the  public  has  no  suitable  de- 
fense against  that  kind  of  influence.  It 
cannot  make  a  collective  phone  call  to 
the  President  and  discuss  its  needs  in 
regard  to  oil  policy. 

It  cannot  invite  a  Senator,  or  a  Con- 
gressman, or  an  administration  official 
to  its  game  preserve  for  a  weekend's 
hunting. 

It  cannot  pass  on  business  tips. 

The  public's  needs  and  interests  are 
an  abstraction  that  can  only  be  articu- 
lated—and championed— by  its  repre- 
sentatives in  a  public  foriun.  And  they 
must  prevail  by  the  sheer  force  and  logic 
and  fairness  of  their  arguments. 

And  now  we  have  reached  the  point 
of  confrontation  between  a  public  pro- 
gram set  up  for  private  economic  gain 
and  the  public's  interest  in  a  more  equi- 
table oil  policy. 

If  the  President  does  not  change  that 
program,  or  if  the  Congress  allows  it  to 
be  frozen  into  public  policy,  then  once 
again  the  oil  industry  will  have  demon- 
strated that  its  private  influence  is  strong 
enough  to  override  the  representatives 
of  the  public  interest. 

Tliis  is  a  very  clear  point  of  decision. 
If  we  want  to  limit  oil  imports,  we  can 
do  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  benefit  tlie 
public,  protect  our  legitimate  security  in- 
terests, and  encourage  efficient  domestic 
production  that  will  provide  a  generous 
return  to  the  industry — or,  we  can  con- 
tinue the  present  program  of  lining  the 
pockets  of  a  privileged  few  giant  oil  com- 
panies at  the  expense  of  a  great  number 
of  American  consumers. 

Anyone  who  has  studied  this  program, 
anyone  who  has  read  the  hearings  of 
Senator  Hart's  Subcommittee  on  Anti- 
trust and  Monopoly,  anyone  who  has 
studied  the  report  of  the  President's  task 
force  knows  that  the  present  import  quo- 
ta system  is  irrational,  inequitable,  un- 
justifiable, and  indefensible.  It  is  not  a 


matter  of  debate;    it  is  not   a  contro- 
versial point.  The  record  is  clear. 

If  the  public  fully  understood  the  is- 
sue, we  would  not  be  able  to  withstand 
the  winds  of  change  that  would  blow 
through  these  Halls,  nor  the  public  ac- 
counting it  would  demand  of  us. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  shall  be  concluding 
in  a  moment,  and  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
at  that  time. 

Unfortunately,  the  public  does  not 
fully  imderstand  the  issue.  Nor  does  it 
realize  exactly  why  it  is  suffering  from 
high  oil  prices  or  how  it  could  benefit 
from  a  change  in  the  program.  But  we 
do.  And  that  is  what  the  people  are  pay- 
ing us  for,  and  what  they  expect  of  us. 

In  a  short  time  the  trade  bill  will  come 
to  the  floor  of  the  Seriate.  Today  I  am 
announcing  my  firm  intention  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  strike  the  language 
added  by  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  freezing  the  present  oil  im- 
port program  into  law. 

This  amendment  will  permit  the  Pres- 
ident to  implement,  if  he  chooses,  the 
recommendations  of  his  own  Cabinet- 
level  Task  Force  on  Oil  Imports. 

Then,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  oil  import  program,  the  Senate 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  vote  on  it. 
We  will  be  challenged  to  make  a  clear 
choice  between  a  program  which  benefits 
private  profit  and  a  program  which 
would  better  serve  the  public  interest. 

This  vote  will  speak  directly  to  the 
issue  of  how  this  Government  works,  and 
for  whom  it  works. 

I  hope  the  administration  takes  a 
stand.  I  hope  it  makes  its  position  un- 
equivocally clear  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

I  hope  the  news  media  will  inform  the 
public  as  to  exactly  what  is  at  stake  in 
this  vote,  and  I  hope  the  public  makes 
it  its  business  to  determine  how  each 
U.S.  Senator  casts  his  ballot. 

I  am  now  happy  to  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  has  just  said  that  the  public 
does  not  realize  exactly  why  it  is  suffer- 
ing from  high  oil  prices.  I  wonder  if  the 
Senator  has  had  an  opportunity  recently 
to  compare  tlie  cost  of  oil  from  domestic 
sources  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  oil 
from  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that,  due  to  a  temporary  spot  tanker 
market  problem,  there  have  been  a  few 
cases  of  closing  of  the  gap  between  do- 
mestic prices  and  imported  prices.  The 
big  oil  corporations,  with  their  large 
fleets  of  long-term  chartered  or  owned 
tankers,  are  not  affected.  So  the  differen- 
tial between  the  maintained  domestic 
price  and  the  world  price  is  still  a  scan- 
dalous figure  in  my  book. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  It  is  my  tmderstand- 
Ing  that  at  the  present  time  crude  oil 
from  the  Middle  East  laid  down  in  New 
York  costs  from  $4.25  to  $4.55  a  barrel. 
whereas  oil  from  domestic  sources  laid 
down  at  the  same  location  can  be  bought 
for  from  $3  to  $3.25  a  barrel,  indicating 
that  oil  from  domestic  sources  is,  rough- 
ly, a  dollar  lower  in  cost  than  oil  from 
imported  sources. 


Does  the  Senator  agree  with  those  fig- 
ures? If  he  does,  I  wonder  where  he  gets 
the  notion  that  the  public  is  suffering 
from  high  prices  on  oil  from  domestic 
sources. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  First,  let  me  inquire 
of  my  good  friend  from  Oklahoma  how 
much  of  the  oil  we  use  is  affected  by 
these  spot  prices. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Virtually  all  of  the 
residual  oil  prices  are  affected.  The  rea- 
son is  that  historically  residual  oil  has 
come  from  offshore  sources.  We  do  not 
have  the  refinery  capacity  for  producing 
residual  fuel  oil.  As  a  result,  most  of  this 
oil  that  is  imported  has  prices  that  are 
very  high,  and  most  of  the  sourc&s  for 
the  generation  of  electricity  comes  from 
those  sources. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  that 
if  this  country  followed  the  suggestion 
made  by  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire and  we  thought  it  was  necessary 
to  import  more  of  that  oil,  then  if  we 
were  caught  in  an  unusual  situation, 
this  country  would  have  to  pay  those 
higher  prices  of  shipping  oil  into  tliis 
country  by  tankers,  and  I  doubt  if  the 
interests  of  the  consumer  would  be  well 
served. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  think  I  should  make 
myself  very  clear  on  the  point  that  I  am 
not  advocating  that  protection  for  the 
oil  industry  be  completely  abendoned.  We 
in  New  England  understand  the  necessity 
for  fuel  oil.  and  that  oil  provides  75  per- 
cent of  our  energy  needs.  So  we  agree 
that  the  oil  industry  should  be  protected. 
What  we  are  trying  to  .say  is  that  there 
are  so  many  of  these  privileges  that  keep 
prices  high  and  that  it  would  be  well  and 
good  if  that  were  not  so.  We  in  New  Eng- 
land are  paying  more  than  our  share  for 
national  defense  under  the  oil  import 
program. 

So  do  not  put  me  in  the  group  of  those 
who  say  that  the  oil  industry  should  not 
have  any  protection.  I  am  aware  of  that 
point  of  view,  but  I  am  sick  and  tired  of 
all  the  privileges  and  protections  the  oil 
industry  has. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  would  like  to  suggest 
to  the  Senator  that  the  consumer  is  bene- 
fiting by  this  program.  For  instance,  nat- 
ural gas,  which  is  the  source  of  much  of 
the  energy  utilized  on  the  east  coast,  is 
selling  at  New  York  for  about  30  cents 
per  million  cubic  feet  less  than  that  same 
natural  gas  is  selling  for  if  it  is  brought 
in  from  the  Middle  East  as  liquefied  nat- 
ural gas,  which  costs  about  60  cents  per 
million  cubic  feet. 

Therefore,  if  we  did  not  have  a  domes- 
tic oil  industry,  we  would  be  importing 
all  our  gas,  and  the  cost  to  the  consum- 
ers would  be  about  S6  billion  a  year  more 
than  it  is,  since  we  can  get  gas  from 
domestic  sources. 

So  it  is  my  contention  that  the  Sen- 
ator, who  is  concerned,  as  I  am,  about 
protecting  the  rights  of  consumers,  per- 
haps would  do  them  a  great  disservice  if 
we  were  to  force  the  domestic  industry 
to  reduce  its  operations  and  make  the 
coimtry  depend  for  its  energy  upon  for- 
eign sources. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator's  position 
that  we  ought  to  make  certain  tiiat  the 
consumer  is  getting  a  fair  deal ;  but  it  is 
my  contention,  after  studying  the  pro- 
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grams,  that  the  oil  import  program  has 
been  good  for  the  consumer. 

After  all,  the  Senator  has  suggested 
that  the  oU  companies  need  what  he 
called  a  senerous  return  to  the  industry. 
They  have  to  liave  the  capital  resources 
to  produce  the  energy  our  country  needs. 
A  program  that  makes  it  impossible  for 
them  to  get  such  a  return  is  certainly 
going  to  put  the  industry  out  of  busi- 
ness at  an  early  date. 

I  wnald  lik^?  to  ask  the  Senator  what 
he  would  consider  to  be  a  generous  re- 
turn to  the  oil  industry',  what  percent- 
age on  their  investment. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Something  less  than 
what  they  are  getting  now. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Does  the  Senator 
know  what  that  is? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  think  I  saw  the  cor- 
porate figures  for  the  oil  industrj'  for 
1969,  which  .'^howed  that  after  taxes,  for 
the  calendar  vear  1969,  their  profits  ex- 
ceeded $5  billion. 

M--  BELLMON.  As  income  on  capital 
investment,  does  the  Senator  know  what 
this  amounts  to?  I  can  tell  him  that  the 
profit  for  the  oil  industry  is  less  than 
average  for  industry.  The  oil  industry  is 
not  an  outstanding  investment,  because 
they  are  not  too  profitable. 
^  If  the  Senator  is  interested  in  their 
"getting  a  generous  return,  then  we  need 
to  be  doing  more  and  not  less  to  attract 
the  funds  into  the  industry  that  they 
need  for  exploration  and  production. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  did 
not  say  that  I  was  interested  in  a  gener- 
ous return.  I  am  interested  in  a  fair  re- 
turn. Yet.  piggy-backed  on  top  of  all 
these  programs  that  have  been  quietly 
put  to??ether  for  the  benefit  of  the  oil  in- 
dustry, we  find  the  consumers  of  America 
are  now  picking  up  a  srreat  share  of  the 
tab.  It  happens  that  the  consumers  I 
represent  are  picking  up  more  of  the  tab 
than  they  should. 

The  task  force  put  together  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  said  that 
the  mandatory  oil  import  program  was 
no  longer  needed,  and  we  should  go  to 
a  tariiT  program.  I  would  like  to  see  the 
President's  program  implemented.  Noth- 
ing has  been  done  about  it.  except  that 
General  Lincoln  has  been  appointed 
chairman  of  a  committee  to  engage  in 
a  continuaifr  .study  of  the  oil  industry. 

Mr.  Pie-ni^rnt,  I  am  getting  a  little 
tired  of  all  this.  I  am  for  a  fair  return, 
but  I  am  more  iaterested  in  seeing  that 
the  consumers  of  New  England  get  a 
bett«r  break  on  the  price  we  have  to  pay. 
With  all  due  lespect  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  and  the  people  of  his  area, 
we  are  really  getting  taken  on  this  man- 
datoiT  oil  import  program,  and  v,e  want 
to  see  it  chanued. 

Let  me  ask  the  Senator  a  question. 
Does  he  understand  that  at  the  present 
time  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  within  his  discretionary  power  the 
right  to  change,  alter,  or  do  away  with 
the  mandatory  oil  import  quota  program 
of  1959? 

The  crux  of  my  remarks  here  today  is 
that  theie  will  come  to  the  Senate  floor 
a  trade  bill,  in  which  the  House  will  un- 
doubtedly deny  the  President  the  discre- 
tionary' right  that  he  has.  Would  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  vote  to  freeze 
the  quota  system  for  the  oil  industry-  and 


lock  it  into  the  law,  or  does  the  Senator 
prefer  to  have  the  discretionary  system 
as  it  is  today? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
reply  to  the  Senator  by  saying  that  I  in- 
troduced n  the  Senate  some  months  ago 
legislation  that  would  establish  a  com- 
mission to  oversee  the  oil  import  pro- 
gram. 

I  feel,  as  the  Senator  does,  that  the 
way  the  program  is  presently  handled  is 
wrong,  for  the  reason  that  it  does  not 
give  the  public  an  opportunity  to  know 
the  facts  behind  the  decisions  made  by 
the  oil  import  administrator. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  this  pro- 
gram operates  in  the  dark.  The  citizens 
have  a  right  to  know  what  the  issues  and 
the  facts  are  before  these  decisions  are 
made 

I  would  not.  so  far  as  I  knov»'  at  the 
present  time,  favor  legislation  that  would 
freeze  the  present  import  program  into 
law  and  make  it  impossible  to  change  as 
conditions  change.  But  I  do  favor  a  pro- 
gram that  gets  all  the  facts  out  in  the 
open,  so  the  public  can  understand  what 
is  being  done. 

I  frankly  feel  that  the  oil  import  pro- 
gram has  been  well  administered,  but  I 
feel  very  strongly  that  most  of  those  who 
have  not  studied  it  do  not  understand  it, 
and  for  that  reason  they  feci  there  is 
something  .sinister  about  it.  But  I  feel  it 
has  been  operated  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  consumers. 

So  I  answer  the  Senator's  question  by 
.saying  that,  as  I  understand  it  now,  I 
probably  would  not  favor  legislation  to 
take  this  matter  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
President. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Let  me  raise  again  a 
question  that  has  surfaced  in  the  last 
3  or  4  weeks  about  the  differential  be- 
tween world  price  and  domestic  price  of 
oil. 

I  would  like  to  know  how  much  of 
United  States  consumption  is  affected  by 
the  increase  in  these  tanker  rates.  Does 
the  Senator  know  how  much  United 
States  consiunption  is  affected  by  this 
spot  tanker  development? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  The  United  States 
presently  gets  roughly  one-third  of  its  oil 
from  imported  sources.  But  the  im- 
portant factor  is  not  jtist  the  price  of 
that  oil,  but  that  if  Congress  takes  steps 
that  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  do- 
mestic production  of  oil.  and  makes  this 
country  depend  on  foreign  sources  for 
oil,  we  will  be  forced  to  pay  these  high 
prices  for  all  our  oil,  and  the  consumers 
would  pay  much  more  under  that  kind 
of  arrangement  than  they  pay  now. 

As  I  understand  the  President's  arith- 
metic, if  we  pay  for  all  our  oil  at  the 
price  we  now  pay  for  Middle  Eastern  oil. 
the  consumers  would  pay  $5,301  million 
a  year  for  oil  than  they  are  paying  at  tlie 
present  time.  In  other  words,  the  present 
program,  rather  than  costing  the  con- 
.^.umer.s  money,  is  actually  saving  them 
$5,300  million  a  year.  That  is  on  oil  alone. 
If  we  were  to  depend  on  import  sources 
for  all  our  natural  gas.  it  would  increase 
the  cost  of  that  commodity  by  an  addi- 
tional $6  billion  a  year. 

So  the  oil  import  program,  in  my 
opinion,  is  having  the  effect  of  saving  the 
consumers  about  $11  billion  a  year  over 
what  they  would  be  paying  if  we  were 


importing  our  petroleiun  needs.  To  me, 
this  is  something  extremely  important  to 
the  consumers  of  this  cotmtry,  and  some- 
thing they  should  know  about. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Is  that  $11  billion 
based  on  the  temporary  tanker  situation, 
if  it  were  permanent? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  suggest  that  the  situ- 
ation would  not  be  temporary.  If  we  had 
to  have  this  oil,  those  people  would 
charge  as  much  as  they  could  get  for  the 
oil,  and  they  would  have  every  right  to 
do  that.  It  is  not  just  the  tanker  rate;  it 
is  the  fact  that  the  Libyan  oil  foreign 
market  has  been  cut  back,  the  fact  that 
the  supply  line  has  been  cut  in  Libya. 
They  can  charge  more,  and  so  they  are 
doing  it. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  has  expired. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimoas  con.sent  to  proceed  for  2  more 
minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  If  I  understand  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  correctly,  his 
previous  remarks  indicated  that  this  was 
a  rather  tmusual  situation  that  had  oc- 
curred due  to  events  in  the  Far  East. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
situation  that  could  occur  regularly  if 
we  had  to  have  this  oil.  The  fact  is  that 
ordinarily  we  have  in  this  coimtry  enough 
domestic  oil  so  that  we  can  keep  the 
price  down;  but  if  we  got  in  a  situation 
where  we  were  at  the  mercy  of  these  other 
nations,  they  would  increase  the  price 
of  their  oil.  That  is  what  they  are  doing 
now. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  the  Record  to  show  that  no 
one.  least  of  all  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  is  suggesting  that  we  get  all 
of  our  oil  from  the  Middle  East.  And  I 
wish  to  add.  as  we  close  out  this  discus- 
sion—and I  appreciate  the  Senator's 
being  here,  so  that  we  could  get  this 
colloquy  with  reference  to  the  question 
of  the  spot  tanker  rates,  r.nd  the  part 
which  the  differential  between  the  world 
price  and  the  domestic  price  plays— that 
I  am  under  the  impression  that  this  rate 
increase  amounts  to  less  than  5  percent, 
and  po-ssibly  less  than  1  percent,  of  all 
the  oil  consumed  by  the  United  States.  I 
am  also  imder  the  firm  impression  that 
this  is  a  temporary  increase  in  rates,  one 
which  is  to  be  expected  from  time  to 
time  in  the  volatile  internaticnal  spot 
market  for  tankers,  and  one  which,  in 
any  case,  has  absolutely  no  effect  at  all 
on  the  overwhelming  preponderance  of 
foreign  oil  which  comes  here  either  under 
long  term  contracts  or  in  hulls  owned  by 
the  oil  companies. 

Finally,  I  might  point  out  that,  if  the 
distinguished  Senator  and  his  colleagues 
on  this  issue  would  take  a  position  per- 
mitting increased  Canadian  oil  imports, 
the  increase  in  spot  tanker  rates  would 
have  absolutely  no  effect  at  all  on  domes- 
tic prices. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
remarks  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  are  well  taken.  The 
oil  import  quotas  have  had  an  inflation- 
ary effect  on  the  price  of  oil  products. 
Currently  there  is  an  increasing  short- 
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age  of  fuel  oils,  which  is  causing  liigher 
prices.  An  article  in  the  Wall  Street 
Jouj'nal  details  that  problem.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  that  article 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Also,  Mr.  Pre-iident.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  to  have  inserted  a  letter  I  sent 
to  Director  George  A.  Lincoln  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Emergency  Preparedness  on  the 
problem  of  the  limitation  of  oil  imports 
from  Canada. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows; 
Supply  of  In'dustrial  Fuels  Grows  Tighter, 

Adding    to    Fear   of    Energy    Woes    This 

Winter 

A  growing  shortage  or  heavy  Industrial- 
grade  fuel  oils  east  of  the  Rockies  has  sent 
prices  scaring  to  highs  and  could  contribute 
to  the  possibility  of  energ^y  problems  in  many 
pans  of  the  nation  this  winter. 

Power  companies,  factories,  office  buildings, 
hospitals,  colleges  and  other  users  of  the 
boiler  fuel  are  encountering  Increasing  diffi- 
culty securing  sufficient  supplies.  In  addition, 
they're  paying  prices  as  much  as  $1.50  a  bar- 
rel higher  than  a  year  ago.  or  as  much  as 
double  the  year-earlier  levels.  Many  oil  com- 
painies  are  turning  down  prospective  cus- 
tomers, and  some  are  even  allocating  ship- 
ments to  present  customers. 

The  higher  fuel  costs  in  many  cases  will  be 
passed  on  to  consumers  in  the  form  of  higher 
electric  bills,  imder  so-called  "automatic  fuel 
adjustment  clauses"  in  utility  rates,  and  the 
form  of  higher  prices  for  manufactured  prod- 
ucts. Some  factories  were  forced  to  close  for 
short  periods  last  winter  due  to  fuel  short- 
ages, and  the  pinch  is  likely  to  be  more 
severe  this  year. 

The  fuel  oil  shortage  also  Is  contributing 
to  a  tightening  supply  of  asphalt,  the  na- 
tion's chief  road-building  material.  Some 
road  projects  have  been  slowed  this  summer, 
and  the  combination  of  short  supplies  and 
rising  prices  could  cut  Into  next  summer's 
state  and  Federal  highway  programs. 

The  causes  of  the  fuel  oil  shortage  are 
complex  and  Include  such  diverse  factors 
as  new  air  pollution  control  laws,  a  world- 
wide tanker  shortage  resulting  from  events 
in  the  Arab  world,  new  Federal  coal  mine 
safety  rules,  and  a  growing  nation  wide 
shortage  of  natural  gas. 

IMPACT    OF    SMOG    CONTROLS 

A  major  trigger  for  the  shortage  is  the 
fact  that  many  local  air  pollution  control 
authorities  are  placing  into  effect  much 
sooner  than  anticipated  tight  restrictions  on 
the  sulphur  content  of  fuels.  Burning  of 
such  fuels  produces  sulphur  dioxide,  a  gas 
that  when  precipitated  out  on  soot  and  dirt 
in  the  air  and  then  breathed  in  can  be 
damaging  to  the  human  bronchial  tubes  and 
lungs. 

The  laws  are  forcing  many  burners  of  coal, 
the  lowest-cost  boiler  fuel  for  many  parts 
"f  the  country,  to  seek  fuel  oil  as  a  substitute. 
Most  boiler  coal  is  high  in  sulphur  content, 
and  methods  of  removing  It  economically  are 
still  in  the  research  stage.  Pipeline-grade  nat- 
ural gas  doesn't  contain  any  sulphtir  but  is 
nationally  in  short  supply,  and  several  major 
gas  utUities  also  are  rejecting  new  customers. 

.'Vbout  two-thirds  of  the  nation's  heavy 
fuel  oils  are  Imported  from  Venezuela  and 
Caribbean  area  refineries.  At  present  these 
fuel  oils,  too.  are  high  in  sulphur,  and  most 
"f  the  oil  industry's  new  desulphurizatlon 
plans  in  these  areas,  representing  about  a 
»500  miuioa  inveatment.  haven't  gone  into 
production.  What's  more,  the  tanker  crisis 
nas  as  much  as  tripled  oil  transportation 
fasts  from  the  Caribbean  and  has  resulted 
•n  uncertain  delivery  schedules  at  East  Coast 
ports.  The  tanker  shortage  results  from  the 


prolonged  closedown  by  Syria  of  a  key  Mid- 
dle East  oil  pipeline  and  Libya's  forced  cut- 
backs in  oil  production  there. 

Domestic  capacity  to  make  heavy  fuel  oils 
has  declined  steadily  because  of  rising  im- 
ports and  the  previously  low  price  of  im- 
ported fuels  in  relation  to  high  cost  U.S. 
crude  oil — such  fuels  frequently  sold  for  less 
than  half  the  cost  of  the  crude  from  which 
they're  made.  Tills  also  discouraged  the 
building  of  desulphurizatlon  plants  in  the 
U.S.  Most  new  U.S.  reflneries  have  been  de- 
signed without  facilities  to  make  heavy  fuel 
oil  In  order  to  squeeze  more  gasoline  and 
other  higher-value  products  from  each  barrel 
of  crude. 

NEEDS     GO     UNFILLED 

There  are  otlier  f.actors  contributing  to  the 
fuel  oil  shortage.  A  number  of  coal  mines 
have  been  forced  to  close,  at  least  tempo- 
rarily, because  they're  unable  to  meet  new 
Federal  mine  safety  laws.  Several  electric 
power  plants  have  been  built  to  run  ou  heavy 
fuel  oil  because  of  delays  in  getting  approval 
and  equipment  for  nuclear  plants.  Industrial 
plants  that  use  so-called  "Interruptible"  sup- 
pUes  of  natural  gas  as  their  chief  fuel,  will 
need  bigger  stocks  of  alternate  fuel  oil  this 
winter  due  to  the  greater  likelihood  that 
utilities  will  have  to  cut  them  off  during 
periods  of  peak  homeowner  gas  use. 

Meanwhile  the  scramble  for  fuel  oil  is  on. 
The  University  of  Illinois  Medical  Center  in 
Chicago  is  preparing  to  ask  for  bids  for  the 
fourth  time  In  three  months  to  secure  a 
needed  eight-million-gallon  heavy  fuel  oil 
supply  for  this  winter.  The  first  three  tries 
brought  only  one  qualified  bid,  which  will 
fill  only  half  the  center's  fuel  requirements. 

William  Graban,  general  manager  of  the 
municipally  owned  power  plant  in  Taunton. 
M.ass  ,  says  his  invitations  to  12  oil  companies 
to  bid  on  the  plant's  700,000-barrel  needs 
over  the  next  year  drew  only  one  bid  to  sup- 
ply 250,000  barrels.  That  bid,  from  Shell  Oil 
Co.,  is  at  $2.90  a  barrel  for  relatively  high 
sulphur  (2.5 Tj)  oil,  compared  with  a  year- 
earlier  price  of  $1.98  from  another  supplier. 
The  Taunton  plant,  about  25  miles  south  of 
Boston,  serves  about  18,000  electricity  cus- 
tomers, and  Mr.  Graban  says  the  town  could 
be  in  a  bad  fix  before  long. 

A  marketing  official  of  one  of  the  largest 
international  suppliers  of  heavy  fuel  oils 
says  bluntly,  "We  are  turning  down  prospec- 
tive new  customers,  and  from  time  to  time 
have  had  to  allocate  deliveries  in  some  areas 
to  present  customers,  due  to  uncertain 
tanker  schedules.  We're  even  trying  to  buy 
fuel  oil  ourselves  in  the  open  market." 

HEAVY   DEMAND  FOR  LOW  SULPHUR 

The  crunch  is  even  more  severe  for-iieavy 
fuel  oil  with  low  stilphur  content. 

Public  Service  Electric  &  Gas  Co.,  New  Jer- 
sey's biggest  utility,  has  converted  about 
half  of  Its  electric  generating  capacity  from 
coal  to  heavy  fuel  oil  with  a  maximum  of 
1%  sulphur  to  meet  the  state's  present  air 
pollution  control  rules.  But  in  October,  it 
must  start  using  oil  containing  no  more 
than  0.5 "To  sulphur,  which  it  estimates  will 
cost  about  $1  a  barrel  more,  and  it  antici- 
pates this  will  be  harder  to  buy,  even  though 
the  company  is  close  to  two  big  low-sulphur 
fuel  oil  terminals.  The  utility  burns  about 
two  mlllioii  barrels  of  oil  a  month. 

Virginia  Electric  &  Power  Co.  says  such 
fuel  is  "exorbitant  (in  price),  and  it's  Just 
not  available."  PhUadelphia  Electric  Co., 
which  switched  entirely  to  low-sulphur  fuel 
oil  at  its  power  plants  last  year  to  meet  new 
air  pollution  control  laws,  estimates  that  the 
$6  million  that  the  switch  added  to  Its  first 
year's  fuel  bills  will  be  doubled  over  the  next 
year  by  recent  price  increases.  Low-sulphur 
oil  costs  up  to  $3.50  a  barrel  In  some  markets. 

Byron  S.  Weil,  president  of  Oils  Inc.,  u 
Chicago  heavy  fuel  oil  distributor,  predicts 
that  city's  new  air  pollution  control  laws  on 


sulphur  dioxide  will  result  in  a  severe  fuel 
oil  shortage  for  large  institutions,  hospitals 
and  factories. 

He  asserts  that  greater  access  to  foreign 
fuel  oil  in  the  Midwest  is  needed.  Up  to  now 
about  90%  of  the  nation's  heavy  fuel  oil 
consumption  has  'oeen  on  the  East  Coast, 
where  there  is  almost  unrestricted  access  to 
imported  suppUes.  But  imports  of  heavy  fuel 
oil  to  the  inland  are.is  of  the  nation  have 
been  tightly  restricted.  Last  March,  the  gov- 
ernment granted  the  first  Import  quota  for 
this  area,  permitting  Commonwealth  Edison 
Co.  of  Chicago  to  bring  in  4.5  million  barrels 
of  low-sulphur,  heavy  fuel  oil.  Oils  Inc. 
then  asked  for  a  two-mlllion-b.irrel  quota 
but  has  been  granted  only  480.000  barrels. 

But  one  oil  marketer  saj-s,  'Getting  quotas 
may  not  help  inland  users  much.  You  Just 
can't  find  much  heavy  fuel  oil  available  In 
the  CaJibbean  right  now,  and  when  you  can, 
it's  almost  Impossible  to  charter  a  tanker  to 
haul  it  for  you." 

MORE    CLEAN-UP    FACILITIES 

Several  major  new  desulphurizatlon  plants 
wUl  be  placed  in  operation  in  the  Caribbean 
and  Venezuela  over  the  next  six  months,  but 
oil  marketers  generally  don't  believe  the  fa- 
cilities will  solve  the  shortage. 

For  example,  by  the  middle  of  August 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California  and  clo.sely 
held  New  England  Petroleum  Corp.  will  be- 
gin shipments  from  a  250,000-barrel-a-day 
facility  they  share  on  a  35<^c-65'~r  basis  at 
Freeport  in  the  Bahama  Islands  that  can 
make  130,000  barrels  of  low-sulphur,  heavy 
fuel  oil  daily.  But,  a  spokesman  says.  "It's 
all  sold  under  firm  contracts." 

In  October  Creole  Petroleum  Corp.,  95 'br- 
owned by  Standard  Oil  Co.  (New  Jersey) ,  the 
largest  supplier  of  heavy  fuel  oils  to  the  U.S.. 
will  begin  production  at  a  facility  at  Amuay. 
Venezuela,  capable  of  making  166,000  barrels 
of  low-sulphur,  heavy  fuel  oils  daily,  and  Jer- 
sey Standards  wholly  owned  Lago  Oil  St 
Transport  Ltd.  will  start  up  an  88,000-barrel- 
a-day  unit  on  the  island  of  Aruba  about  next 
Jan.  1.  Yet  a  U.S.  marketing  official  for  the 
company  predicts  the  short  supply  of  heavy 
fuel  oils  could  last  as  long  as  two  years. 

The  Royal  Dutch-Shell  Group  started  a  50.- 
OOO-barrel-a-day  desulphurizatlon  unit  at 
Cardon.  Venezuela,  this  year,  nearly  tripling 
its  low-sulphur,  heavy  fuel  oil  capacity  in  the 
Caribbean.  Amerada  Hess  Corp.  has  about 
86,000  barrels  a  day  of  low-sulphur  fuel  oU 
capacity  at  St.  Croix  in  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Texaco  Inc.  has  announced  plans  for  a  giant 
desulphurizatlon  unit  on  Trinidad. 

The  current  high  prices  for  heavy  fuel  oil 
even  have  some  oil  companies  pondering  a 
boost  in  domestic  output  "But  by  the  time 
desulphurizatlon  units  could  be  built,  the 
shortage  may  have  ended  or  prices  may  have 
come  back  down,  so  it  looks  like  a  big  gam- 
ble," says  one  oil  executive. 

DROPPING    ASrHALT    FOP.    OIL 

An  Arab-Israeli  armistice  also  might  bring 
an  easing  of  the  conditions  causing  the 
worldwide  tanker  crisis,  but  oilmen  aren't 
counting  on  it. 

A  spokesman  for  the  American  Oil  Co.  divi- 
sion of  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana)  says  some 
refineries  are  switching  some  asphalt  produc- 
tion into  making  heavy  fuel  oil,  and  this 
is  contributing  to  a  growing  shortage  of 
asphalt. 

The  tanker  shortage  also  is  a  big  factor, 
since  U.S.  asphalt  plants  generally  run  on 
Venezuelan  crude  oil. 

Frank  O'DonneU,  president  of  Trimount  Bi- 
tuminous Products  Co.,  Everett,  Mass.,  which 
mixes  asphalt  with  other  materials  and  sup- 
plies contractors,  says  he's  been  forced  to  ra- 
tion deliveries  to  customers,  delaying  "com- 
pletion of  all  sorts  of  Jobs."  The  reason,  he 
says,  is  that  his  asphalt  supplier.  Humble  Oil 
&  Refining  Co.,  Jersey  Standard's  chief  sub- 
sidiary, will  sell  him  only  75<7c  as  much  as  he 
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bought  las.  year.  Some  of  Trimounfs  truck 
drivers  are  working  only  three  days  a  week 
due  to  the  shortage,  Mr.  O'Donnell  says. 

R  L  Peyton,  assistant  state  highway  direc- 
tor for  the  Kansas  Highway  Commission,  says 
some  projects  in  that  state  have  been  delayed 
by  the  need  to  seek  bids  on  asphalt  a  second 
time.  He  says  availability  of  nsphalt  has  been 
"touch  and"  go  so  far  this  year,  and  it  may  be 
worse  next  vear." 

Adolph  Zulian,  assistant  chief  engineer  of 
the  Colorado  Highway  Department,  sajs 
prices  of  liquid  asphalt  have  arisen  20 'c  to 
30'-  from  a  vear  ago,  and  he  says  that  one 
of  the  states" major  suppliers,  Texaco,  won't 
accept  any  new  orders  for  this  year. 

Millard  Stewart,  executive  director  of  the 
Asphalt  Association  of  Western  Pennsylvania, 
which  represents  the  area's  road  materials 
producers,  says,  "We  will  probably  make  It 
through  the  year  and  get  most  of  the  Jobs 
done,  but  it  will  be  tight."  He  called  the 
supplv  "critical"  and  predicted  the  present 
$24  a'ton  price,  unchanged  from  a  year  ago, 
may  soar  to  $29  a  ton  by  next  spring. 

Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Joint  Economic  Committee, 
Waxhington,  D.C.,  July  20, 1970. 
Hon.  George  A.  Lincoln, 
Director,  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  General  Lincoln:  Last  March  10th. 
exactly  11  years  after  the  Inception  of  the 
Mandatory    Oil    Import    Control    Program. 
President    Nixon    extended    it    to    Impose 
quotas  on   crude  oil   Imports   from   Canada 
into  the  United  States  east  of  the  Rockies. 
This  action  was  taken  based  on  your  find- 
ings after  consultation  with  the  Oil  Policy 
Committee. 

I  presume  that  your  finding  was  based  on 
national  security,  the  only  basis  for  limit- 
ing oil  Imports  from  Canada.  However,  the 
background  rertew  for  your  recommenda- 
tions has  not  been  released.  Explanations 
referred  to  Informal  Import  levels  being  ex- 
ceeded in  early  1970,  elements  of  the  Shultz 
Committee  Report,  and  remarks  regarding 
the  need  for  a  common  energy  understand- 
ing with  Canada  If  there  is  a  detailed  eval- 
uative report  supporting  your  recommenda- 
tions. I  would  like  a  copy  of  it.  Another, 
related  problem,  is  that  no  public  record 
exists  describing  the  scope  of  the  energy 
agreements  sought  with  Canada  and  their 
national  security  implications.  Since  there  is 
no  such  information,  the  implication  is  that 
these  controls  are  a  bargaining  tool  In  non- 
national  security  matters.  In  any  event.  I 
would  like  a  full  statement  of  our  objectives 
as  well  as  the  negotiations  related  to  them. 

The  material  regarding  Canada  in  the 
Shultz  Committee  Report  was  in  the  con- 
text of  a  basic  revision  of  the  program  from 
a  quota  system  to  tariffs.  Has  the  Oil  Policy 
Committee  examined  any  arpects  of  such  a 
transition?  Have  the  consultations  to  which 
the  President's  statement  of  February  20th 
referred  taken  place? 

The  proclamation  provides  no  controls  on 
Canadian  Imports  beyond  December  31. 
1970.  I  assume  then  that  the  extentlon  of 
such  controls  Into  1971  will  require  further 
findings  by  you  with  the  advice  of  the  Oil 
Policy  Committee.  As  part  of  the  process  for 
determining  whether  such  an  extension  is 
needed,  I  strongly  urge  you  to  hold  public 
hearings.  That  would  go  far  to  eliminating 
the  doubts  that  have  arisen  about  prior  de- 
cisions. 

Finallv,  In  view  of  developments  since 
Canadian  oil  Import  controls  were  Insti- 
tuted—the Impending  price  rise  in  oil,  the 
crude  oil  shortage  and  the  energy  crisis  in 
the  midwest— I  urge  as  strongly  as  I  can 
that  controls  on  the  importation  of  Cana- 
dian oil  be  suspended  until  it  can  be  deter- 
mined that  they  are  now  required  In  the 
Interest  of  national  security.  I  personally 
believe    that    such    a    review    would    reveal 
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these  controls  to  be  adverse  to  our  national 
security. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 
Sincerely, 

WnxiAM  Pro  XM  IRE. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ate will  now  proceed  to  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business,  with  a  limi- 
tation of  3  minutes  on  statements 
therein. 


EDITORIALS  IN  PRAISE  OF 
SENATOR  PROXMIRE 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  my  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Proxmire),  has  made  a  record  for 
himself  in  various  fields,  including  econ- 
omy in  defense  spending  and  in  the  field 
of  consumer  protection.  His  efforts  have 
not  gone  unrecognized. 

Two  recent  newspaper  editorials  point 
up  his  record.  One  in  the  Wisconsin  State 
Journal  of  Madison  notes  passage  by  the 
Senate  of  Senator  Proxmire's  bill  to  im- 
pose cost  accounting  procedures  for  de- 
fense contractors. 

Another,  Mr.  President,  in  the  Wash- 
ington Star,  supports  the  Senator's  bill 
to  relieve  consumers  of  the  burden  of 
correcting  mistakes  made  by  computers 
used  for  billing. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  both  editorials  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There   being  no  objection,   the   edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
New   Procedures   Proxmire   Helps   To   Save 

Public  officials  are  wont  to  talk  about  sav- 
ing the  taxpayers'  money,  but  Wisconsin's 
Sen.  William  Proxmire  may  do  Just  that  to 
the  tune  of  some  $2  blUlon  a  year. 

The  Senate  recently  by  a  vote  of  69  to  1 
approved  Pro.xmlre's  bill  for  stringent  new 
cost  accounting  procedures  for  defense  con- 
tractors. The  bill  now  goes  to  the  Hotise. 

The  lopsided  Senate  vote  represents  a  per- 
sonal victory  for  the  Wisconsin  Democrat 
who  has  been  battling  for  new  accounting 
procedures.  Two  years  ago  Proxmire.  In  face 
of  strong  opposition,  won  a  government  study 
of  contractors'  accounting  methods. 

The  bill  approved  by  the  Senate  provides 
for  establishment  of  uniform  cost  accounting 
standards  by  a  new  five  member  Cost  Ac- 
counting Standards  Board  appointed  by  the 
comptroller  general,  who  would  serve  as  chair- 
man of  the  board. 

The  new  procedures  would  apply  directly 
to  the  majority  of  defense  contracts  ob- 
tained through  negotiations  between  con- 
tractors and  the  Pentagon  rather  than 
through  competitive  bidding. 

Some  authorities  testified  before  a  Sen- 
ate committee  that  the  change  in  procedures 
could  save  taxpayers  more  than  $2  billion  a 
year  which  is  a  sizeable  sum  even  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

The  Wisconsin  senator  is  to  be  commended 
for  his  efforts  to  save  some  dollars  for  the  tax- 
payer. The  House  would  do  well  to  complete 
the  congressional  approval  of  the  bill. 

Relief  in  Sight 

At  last  Congress  has  the  opportunity  to  af- 
ford its  citizens  from  one  of  the  scourges  of 
our  time,  the  computer. 

As  most  of  us  know  from  frustrating  per- 
sonal   experience,    computers,   for   all    their 


circuitry.  Input  and  tapes,  do  make  mis- 
takes. This  Is  excusable;  after  all,  luey  are 
only  subhuman. 

But  what  happens  after  the  mistake  is 
made  and  discovered  by  the  citizen  against 
whom  it  is  made  shouldn't  happen  to  an  IBM 
card.  The  computer  turns  out  to  be  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind  to  anything  but  its  own  Im- 
mediate concerns.  Like  the  mechanical  water- 
carrier  fashioned  by  the  sorcerer's  appren- 
tice, the  idiot  computer  keeps  on  billing  and 
billing  and  billing,  pausing  only  to  add  pen- 
alties and  Interest  to  the  original  mistaken 
sum. 

It  will  not  pay  attention  to  reasoned  pro- 
test or  to  duplicated  documents  demonstrat- 
ing Its  error.  It  moves  mechanically  into  the 
escalation  of  threats  to  sue.  threats  to  blacken 
one's  credit  repute  and  threats  to  seize  one's 
property.  The  recipient  of  these  mindless 
communications  soon  feels  he  has  been  spin- 
dled, folded  and  mutilated. 

The  only  known  remedy  is  an  Insulting 
personal  letter  to  the  president  of  the  de- 
partment store  or  oil  company  or  the  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue,  who  also  em- 
ploys the  mechanical  marvels. 

Now  Senator  William  Proxmire  (D-Wis.) 
has  introduced  legislation  that  will  compel 
an  answer  within  ten  days  to  the  customer 
savaged  by  a  computer  and  allow  the  collec- 
tion of  damages,  even  triple  damages  in  some 
cases. 

The  proposal  deserves  unanimous  support 
in  both  houses.  It  will  provide  a  powerful 
incentive  toward  the  too  long  delayed  final 
perfection  of  the  potentially  very  useful  de- 
vices. 


CONSERVATION,    PESTICIDES,    AND 
POLLUTION 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  three  excellent 
articles  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  re- 
garding environmental  issues  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  these 
remarks.  The  articles  range  from  the 
pHght  of  the  Mustangs  in  the  West  to 
the  ineffectiveness  of  Federal  efforts  to 
end  the  pesticide  menace  to  the  environ- 
ment and  to  humans.  The  Journal  is  to 
be  commended  for  its  policy  decision  to 
run  these  in-depth,  well-written,  and 
hard-hitting  environmental  pieces. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  June  25,  1970] 
Conservationists  Tey  To  Halt  the  Slaugh- 
ter OP  Mustangs  in  West— Wild  Horses 
Disappearing   Fast,   Btrr   Thet   Are  Still 
Killed  as  Pests,  Used  in  Pet  Food 

(By  P.  F.  Kluge) 
Caliente,  Nev. — The  wild  bay  stallion 
panics  as  the  strangers  approach.  Eyes  roll- 
ing, he  races  desperately  around  the  corral 
that  is  his  prison,  tripping  over  wires,  crash- 
ing against  the  fence. 

He  had  come  down  from  the  arid  moun- 
tains near  here  and  was  drawn  to  a  familiar 
salt  lick  that  had  been  fenced,  its  gate  left 
open.  Entering,  he  tripped  a  wire  and  the 
gate  slammed  beiiind  him.  When  the  gate 
opened  again  it  would  lead  to  the  back  oi 
a  truck.  There  would  be  other  corrals  then. 
and.  finallv.  the  last  stop  at  a  pet -food  plant^ 
Trapped  and  sold  for  six  cents  a  pound 
on  the  hoof,  shot  and  left  to  rot  on  the  range. 
driven  off  cliffs,  the  mustang  is  a  slowly  van- 
ishing symbol  of  the  American  West.  De- 
scended from  stock  brought  to  the  Ne» 
World  by  the  Spanish  conquistadors  sad  tne 
settlers  who  came  after,  mustangs  once 
roamed  the  Great  Plains  by  the  hundreds  oi 
thousands.  No  more. 

As    barbed    wire    and    the    plow    marcliea 
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-cross  the  grasslands,  the  mustang  retreated 
farther  and  farther  west.  Exterminated  as  a 
nest  bv  ranchers,  driven  into  dry  country 
where  pasturage  is  hard  to  find,  his  numbers 
dwindled.  Todav  about  17,000  mustangs  are 
leit  in  11  Western  states,  about  half  of  them 
live  m  Nevada,  many  in  the  and  moonscape 
oi  that  states  southern  region. 

Conservationists — and  some  repentant 
•■mustangers"  who  have  slain  many  of  the 
animals  in  the  past— are  now  working  to 
preserve  those  that  are  left.  They  will  have 
to  work  fast;  Stan  Routson.  Nevada  state  in- 
spector of  brands,  expects  the  mustang  to 
survive  only  about  eight  years  more  in  his 
state. 

"A  NATIONAL  MONUMENT" 

'The  mustangs  are  definitely  going  down 
the  drain."  says  Tom  Holland  a  retired  Utah 
rancher  who  heads  the  National  Mustang 
Association,  which  wants  to  set  up  a  68,000- 
acre  preserve  near  here.  "Horses  helped  build 
and  conquer  America,  and  the  wild  ones  left 
on  the  range  ought  to  be  a  national  monu- 
ment. Instead  they're  treated  like  garbage, 
like  so  many  empty  beer  cans." 

If  the  mustangs  do  dls.ippear.  It  will  be  be- 
cause of  economics  and  the  animal's  lack  of 
status  as  an  endangered  species.  The  Federal 
government  doesn't  recognize  It  as  such  be- 
cause, strictly  speaking  the  mustang  Is  not  a 
distinct  species.  Just  a  horse  of  mixed  parent- 
age. Old  mustang  hunters,  however,  view 
him  as  a  wild  animal  in  the  truest  sense  of 
the  word;  they  have  seen  mustangs  leap  over 
cliffs  rather  than  be  caught  or  starve  them- 
selves to  death  when  trapped  In  corrals 
rather  than  eat  the  food  proffered  by  captors. 

Mrs.  Velma  (Wild  Horse  Annie)  Johnston, 
a  Reno  secretary  who  has  been  a  strong  cham- 
pion of  the  mustang,  says:  "No  one  wants 
to  be  responsible  for  them.  They're  not  an 
edible  animal  and  they're  not  a  "trophy  ani- 
mal. They're  In  limbo." 

Mrs  Johnston  was  Instrumental  in  obtain- 
ing a  1959  Federal  law  that  forbids  the  use 
of  planes  and  motor  vehicles  in  rounding  up 
mustangs  on  Federal  land  (86'".  of  Nevada  is 
Federally  owned).  A  bill  Introduced  in  Con- 
gress earlier  this  year  would  give  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  authority  to  set  up  and 
maintain  preserves  for  mustangs  and  burros, 
but  the  fate  of  that  Is  uncertain  and  the  1959 
law  Is  the  principal  protection  now  available. 

HOLES    IN    THE    LAW 

The  1959  law  has  ended  the  massive  round- 
ups of  the  past,  when  thousands  of  mustangs 
were  driven  over  cliffs  or  rounded  up  and  sold 
by  teams  of  hunters  in  Jeeps,  trucks,  and  air- 
planes; about  100,000  of  the  wild  horses  were 
removed  from  Nevada  In  the  four  years  after 
the  end  of  World  War  II,  for  example.  Still, 
the  1959  law  Is  poorly  enforced  and  has  holes 
in  it. 

"You're  not  going  to  get  the  FBI  out  here  to 
enforce  It,"  says  Mr.  Routson.  the  Nevada 
brand  Inspector.  "And  the  county  commis- 
sioners are  elected  by  ranchers,  who  want  that 
land  for  cattle." 

Many  ranchers  lease  grazing  rights  from 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  pay- 
ing a  fee  based  on  how  many  cattle  the  bu- 
reau estimates  can  be  supported  on  a  given 
tract.  In  the  Nevada  bswllands.  where  cattle- 
men Joke  that  a  cow  has  to  graze  at  20  m.p.h. 
to  get  enough  to  stay  alive,  every  tuft  of 
green  is  preciou.s — and  the  mustang  is  a  wide- 
ranging  rival  for  available  pasturage. 

So  ranchers  and  others  still  trap  and  kill 
mustangs  legally  and  Illegally.  The  anti- 
motor  vehicle  provision  of  the  1959  law  is 
evaded  by  mustang  hunters  who  release  their 
own  branded  horses  Into  a  mustang  herd — 
and  then  chase  and  round  up  the  whole  lot 
using  Jeeps  and  trucks.  If  anyone  gets  curi- 
ous, the  hunter  can  argue  that  he  was  Just 
after  old  dobbin. 

There  is  some  evidence,  though,  that  as  the 
mustang  population  has  dwindled,  the  ranch- 
ers have  softened.  Says  Walter  Clutts,  head  of 


the  Las  Vegas  chapter  of  the  National  Mus- 
tang Association:  "Fellows  who  rode  them  off 
cliffs  by  the  hundreds  are  starting  to  sup- 
port our  program.  They  look  out  the  window 
and  they  don't  see  them  anymore.  Deep  in 
their  hearts  they  love  them  and  they  want 
to  see  some  around;  it's  hard  for  a  rancher  not 
to  have  some  feeling  for  horses." 

Ellis  (Cougar)  Lefevre.  a  grizzled  mus- 
tanger  who  says  he  w^as  personally  involved 
In  the  capture  and  extermination  of  some 
10.000  of  the  animals,  says  he  repented  years 
ago  when  it  struck  him  that  his  children 
might  never  see  a  mustang.  Retired  rancher 
Holland,  the  Mustang  Association  president, 
recalls  a  similar  change  of  heart. 

■  Back  in  the  fifties,"  he  says,  "there  was 
one  horse,  a  white  mare.  We  chased  her  for 
three  years.  We  got  to  calling  her  Native  Dan- 
cer. The  last  year  we  chased  her.  she  was 
with  a  colt.  We  finally  caught  her.  but  it  took 
three  relays  of  men  and  horses  and  an  eight- 
mile  run.  Now,  that  horse  was  the  polngest 
concern  I  ever  come  across,  and  it  about  broke 
my  heart  when  we  shipped  her  out  for  pet 
food." 

[From   the   Wall   Street   Journal,    June    26, 

1970] 
Beating  the  Bans:  Hazardous  Pesticides 
Are  Continuing  in  Use  Despite  Federal 
Curbs — Agriculture  Agency's  Appeals 
Process  Balks  Crackdown — Stores  Still 
Sell  Products — USDA  Aides  Defend 
Record 

(By  Burt  Schorr) 
Washington— The  Government's  heralded 
campaign  against  the  perils  of  pesticides 
has  produced  a  series  of  tough-sounding 
prohibitions.  But  these  edicts  are  proving 
less  hard-hitting  than  they  first  promised  to 
be. 

In  February  the  Agriculture  Department 
suspended  a  highly  toxic  mercury  fungicide 
from  use  on  grain  seed.  Three  Alamogordo. 
N.M.,  children  had  suffered  serious  brain 
damage  after  eating  meat  from  a  hog  ac- 
cidentally fed  seed  treated  with  the  chem- 
ical. Yet  seed  processors,  by  department 
agreement,  are  continuing  to  use  their  re- 
maining stocks  of  the  fungicide. 

In  April  the  weed-killer  2,4,5-T,  suspected 
as  a  possible  cause  of  birth  defects,  was 
banned  for  use  around  the  home  and  Its 
recall  from  retailers'  shelves  was  requested. 
Yet  an  estimated  six  million  spray  cans  and 
other  small  containers  of  the  compound  re- 
main In  the  hands  of  local  merchants,  and 
surveys  show  that  sales  to  the  public  are 
continuing. 

Last  November  the  Government  authoriza- 
tion of  DDT  products  for  house,  garden  and 
certain  other  uses  was  canceled  with  consid- 
erable White  House  fanfare.  Yet  three  coin- 
panles^Carollna  Chemicals  Inc.,  Diamond 
Shamrock  Corp.  and  Lebanon  Chemical 
Corp. — still  have  the  right  to  go  on  market- 
ing the  chemical  labeled  for  these  very 
uses,  while  their  protests  await  action  by 
the  Agriculture  Departments  tonoise-paced 
appeals  machinery. 

A  meaningless  ban? 
These  delays  dismay  many  conservationists 
and  consumer  spokesmen.  Harrison  Well- 
ford,  an  associate  of  Ralph  Nader,  complains 
that  letting  sales  of  these  supposedly  pro- 
hibited DDT  products  continue  "in  effect 
leaves  no  ban  :u  all."  He  notes  that  the 
department  h  i.s  set  no  dat€  for  a  public 
heajing  on  the  companies'  appeals  and  the 
Pesticides  Act  provides  no  deadline.  "Here  is 
the  loophole  in  the  act  and  the  department 
apparently  Is  taking  full  advantage  of  It," 
Mr.  Wellford  charges. 

Despite  the  criticism.  Secretary  Clifford 
Hardin's  lieutenants  Insist  they're  taking  a 
tough  stand  on  pesticides.  They  cite  the 
Initial  actions  taken  against  suspect  pesti- 
cides as  evidence  that  the  department,  long 
criticized  for  subordinating  health  and  en- 


vironmental considerations  to  the  interests 
of  pesticide  makers  and  users,  is  cracking 
down.  Moreover,  current  Government  reap- 
praisals of  pesticide  dangers  Indicate  thlB 
trend  v.'ill  broaden  in  months  ahead,  threat- 
ening a  sizeable  cutback  in  pesticide  pro- 
ducers' $2.3  billion  annual  sales. 

"The  general  feeling  around  here  used  to 
be;  Don't  offend  the  pesticide  industry,"  says 
one  top  official.  'And  when  it  came  to  human 
health,  the  department  was  willing  to  risk 
a  degree  of  hazard.  But  now  we're  taking  the 
position  that  there  must  be  a  big  margin  of 
safety  for  the  public." 

Matching  such  words  with  the  fate  of  the 
mercury  seed-treatment  compound  seems 
difficult,  however.  Initially,  officials  sent  out 
a  warning  that  the  chemical  was  an  "Im- 
minent hazard"  to  human  beings  and  ani- 
mals and  that  It  was  being  recalled  from 
seed  processors.  But  when  a  major  producer 
of  the  compound,  Nor-Am  Agricultural  Prod- 
ucts Inc.  of  Chiciigo.  protc-t^d  thai  thi.i  was 
too  severe,  officials  abandoned  the  recall  Idea. 
the  disposal  problem 
Apart  from  any  department  softness  to- 
ward the  industry,  current  reform  efforts 
must  also  contend  with  a  quagmire  of  tech- 
nical problems  and  procedural  delays. 

Still  to  be  agreed  upon,  for  Instance,  Is 
a  method  of  disposing  of  pesticides  once 
they've  been  banned— in  particular,  the  ap- 
proximately six  million  containers  of  2,4,5-T. 
Companies  have  delayed  recalling  their  prod- 
ucts until  safe  handUng  procedures  are  de- 
cided. A  state-Federal-Industry  conference 
on  the  subject  will  convene  In  Washington 
next  week. 

"The  USDA  has  a  bear  by  the  tall  on  re- 
calls, no  doubt  about  that,"  comments  James 
Dewey,  chief  of  the  pesticides  program  at 
Cornell  University's  college  of  agriculture 
and  head  of  an  informal  panel  developing 
disposal  guidelines  for  New  York  state  au- 
thorities. Incineration  Is  considered  the 
safest  method  of  pesticide  disposal,  but  the 
Cornel!  professor  has  discovered  that  no  Em- 
pire State  community  now  has  an  Incinera- 
tor able  to  achieve  the  extra-high  tempera- 
tures required  or  the  equipmoit  needed  to 
clean  emerging  gases.  Most  communities  In 
other  states  are  also  believed  to  lack  such 
facilities. 

CASES  PILE  up 
Another  problem  is  the  administrative 
Jumble  created  by  the  mounting  backlog  of 
appeals  filed  by  pesticide  manufacturers. 
Nine  pestlclde-use  issues  now  are  awaiting 
Judgment  by  Agriculture  Department  scien- 
tific panels  (only  two  of  the  needed  nine  have 
been  appointed  to  date) .  A  company  that 
loses  at  the  scientific-panel  stage  still  has  the 
right  to  a  public  hearing,  and  12  Issues  are 
lined  up  for  hearings.  The  combined  total  of 
these  pending  cases— Involving  some  45  com- 
panies in  all— has  doubled  since  the  start  of 
this  year.  A  court  appeal  following  depart- 
ment hearings  could  delay  a  final  decision 
for  two  or  three  years  altogether 

While  appeals  are  pending,  manufacturers 
are  free  to  continue  m  .rket';n?  products 
whose  authorization  has  been  formally  can- 
celed And  the  DDT  producer."  r.r"  iK.t  the 
only  ones  currently  enjoying  this  freedom. 

Thus,  four  makers  of  lindane  vaporizers, 
used  for  insect  control  and  deemed  unsafe 
around  food  preparation  areas  more  than  14 
months  ago.  can  still  sell  their  products  for 
use  in  restaurant  kitchens.  The  first  step  in 
their  appeal,  a  sclcnt;f.c-pancl  opinion,  Is 
due  by  July  6. 

To  plug  some  of  the  existing  gaps  in 
pesticide  regulation,  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion soon  will  offer  a  number  cf  amend- 
ments to  strengthen  present  law.  Samples: 
Pesticide  inspectors  would  be  empowered  to 
enter  a  producer's  plant  and  take  samples  for 
chemical  analysis  to  assure  that  products  are 
effective  and  don't  contain  harmful  adulter- 
ants. In  the  case  of  a  product  suspected  of 
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being  dangerous,  the  Agriculture  Secretary 
would  be  authorized  to  halt  all  sales  for  90 
days  while  the  department  weighs  the  scien- 
tific evidence  and  decides  what  final  steps  to 
take. 

But  even  If  Congress  approves  such 
changes  (and  industry  lobbyists  already  are 
trying  to  blunt  the  planned  Administration 
thrust  1.  questions  about  the  resolve  of  pes- 
ticide regulators  will  remain,  according  to 
skeptics. 

Consider  the  Alamogordo  case.  State  and 
Federal  investigators  quickly  discovered  that 
a  hog  slaughtered  by  the  father  of  the  poi- 
soned children  to  feed  his  family  had  been 
fattened  on  a  diet  that  Included  sweepings 
of  waste  seed  treated  with  methylmercurl,  a 
preventive  for  root  rot  and  other  soil-borne 
diseases.  They  also  learned  that  some  three 
months  before  the  children's  Illness  12  other 
pigs  owned  by  the  family  had  died  after 
being  stricken  with  blindness  and  paralysis. 

A    M.^NUTACTURER    BALKS 

Agriculture  Department  pesticide  regula- 
tors say  the  Incident  was  their  first  clue  that 
methylmercurl  formulations  caused  brain 
damage.  (There  had  been  warnings  of  pos- 
sitle  danser  bv  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion officials,'  though.)  The  department 
promptly  classified  such  products  as  a  health 
hazard  and  suspended  their  authorization 
for  use  in  seed  treatment. 

Actually  halting  the  use  of  methylmercurl 
formtUatlons  proved  another  matter. 

At  first,  the  department  decided  that  the 
mixtures  were  sufficiently  dangerous  that  the 
four  companies  marketing  them  should  be 
requested  to  recall  them  from  "all  product 
locations."  Nor-Am  Agricultural  Products, 
which  makes  nearly  all  of  the  compound 
used  In  seed  treatment.  Immediately  halted 
shipments  from  Its  Illinois  plant  to  some  50 
distributors.  But  It  balked  In  calling  In 
stocks  already  in  the  hands  of  distributors 
and  seed  processors,  then  at  peak  operation 
in  preparatton  for  spring  planting  demand. 

In  late  February  Nor-Am  representatives 
met  with  Agriculture  Department  officials  in 
Washington  to  argue  that  recall  "was  not 
economically  or  technically  feasible,"  says 
Lionel  Hart,  Nor-Am  vice  president.  To  meet 
safety  requirements  for  shipment  of  poison- 
ous materials  would  entail  costly  repackaging 
at  possibly  hundreds  of  locations,  the  com- 
pany contended.  Once  assembled,  moreover, 
the  stocks  would  present  Nor-Am  Itself  with 
the  problem  how  to  get  rid  of  them  without 
causing  dangerous  air  or  water  pollution. 

ABOIT-FACE    AT   AGRlCtTLTTTHE 

The  safest  alternative,  company  execu- 
tives maintained,  would  be  to  continue  coat- 
ing the  compound  on  seed  until  field  supplies 
were  exhausted. 

Nor-Am's  argument  proved  convincing.  An 
Agrictilttire  Department  memo  comment«d 
that  "the  hazard  to  the  public  would  prob- 
ably be  greater  from  the  returning  of  ex- 
isting stocks  to  the  manufacturer  than  from 
(their  use)  In  accordance  with  presently  ac- 
cepted directions." 

But  Nor-Am  still  wanted  permission  to 
sell  stocks  on  hand  In  company  warehouses. 
When  the  department  refused,  Nor-Am  filed 
suit  in  Federal  cotirt  In  Chicago  to  overturn 
the  suspension  (alleging  In  part  that  the 
Government  hadn't  linked  the  Alamogordo 
poisonings  with  its  products).  In  April  the 
court  enjoined  the  department's  action,  and 
Nor-Am  resumed  shipments  until  the  Gov- 
ernment obtained  an  appeals  court  stay  of 
the  injunction.  The  higher  court  hasn't  yet 
handed  clown  its  final  opinion. 

Despite  this  legal  clash  with  Nor-Am.  the 
department  has  long  been  accused  of  will- 
ingness to  accommodate  the  pesticide  In- 
dustry. The  house  Government  Operations 
Committee  last  year  charged  that  the  regu- 
lators "consistently  failed  to  take  action  to 
remove  potentially  hazardous  products  from 
marketing  channels";   failed  to  cancel  au- 


thorizations of  ineffective  or  potentially  haz- 
ardous materials  as  quickly  as  they  should 
Ivave,  and  approved  "numerous"  pesticide 
products  over  the  objections  of  the  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  Department. 

In  partial  defense.  Agriculture  officials  say 
pesticide  regulation  has  been  hampered  by 
lack  of  sufficient  men  and  money.  As  re- 
cently as  1964,  the  pesticides  agency  had 
only  11  inspectors  across  the  country  to 
check  on  an  estimated  45,000  registered  prod- 
ucts. Since  then,  the  Inspection  force  has 
more  than  tripled.  But  Gus  Conroy,  newly 
promoted  to  enforcement  chief,  says  he's 
still  a  long  way  from  his  goal  of  campling 
each  registered  product  for  chemical  analy- 
sis at  least  once  every  five  years. 

■      HARDIN  STATEMENT 

Perhape  a  more  fundamental  handicap  Is 
the  persistent  belief  that  the  Agriculture 
Department's  first  duty  Is  to  agriculture. 
But  department  science  director  Ned  Bay- 
ley,  a  Johnson  Administration  holdover,  b.;- 
gan  to  challenge  this  premise  In  a  serious 
way  following  last  year's  House  investiga- 
tion. One  consequence  was  a  restatement  of 
pesticide  policy  by  Secretary  Hardin.  Hence- 
forth, he  said,  the  department  would  en- 
courage "those  means  of  effective  pest  con- 
trol which  provide  the  least  potential  haz- 
ard to  man,  his  animals,  wildlife  and  other 
components  of  the  natural  environment." 

Mr.  Hardin's  most  significant  act  to  data 
may  have  been  to  formally  delegate  to  the 
HEW  Department  the  full  responsibility  for 
dectdlnc;  pesticide  health  questions. 

On  this  basis,  the  Agriculture  Department 
nioved  in  April  against  all  home,  aquatic 
and  food-crop  uses  of  2.4.5-T  even  though 
officials  deemed  the  evidence  supplied  by 
HEW — that  heavy  Injections  of  2,4.5-T  caused 
birth  defects  in  mice — to  be  rather  thin. 
In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hardin,  then  HEW  Secre- 
tary Robert  Finch  contended  that  "a  pru- 
dent course  of  action"  should  reflect  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  weed-killer  "may  present 
an  Imminent  health  hazard  to  women  of 
child-bearing  age." 

But  this  move  hasn't  satisfied  the  more 
militant  environmentalists.  A  group  headed 
by  Mr.  Wellford  Is  petitioning  the  depart- 
ment for  a  total  ban  on  2,4,5-T  products. 
This  would  affect  use  of  the  herbicide  for 
rural  weed  control.  This  Is  the  principal  ap- 
plication for  the  chemical,  and  It  was  not 
covered  by  the  April  action. 

There's  dissatisfaction,  too,  at'Ut  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  department's  earlier  or- 
ders. At  a  Senate  hearing  the  other  day,  Mr. 
Wellford  testified  that  a  survey  by  the  Na- 
der organization  of  15  hardware  and  gar- 
don  stores  In  the  Washington  area  turned  up 
five  still  selling  2,4,5-T  products,  even 
though  pesticide  companies  supposedly 
have  sent  out  letters  warning  retailers  to 
stop  such  sales.  A  check  by  Senate  staffers 
of  10  such  stores  in  the  Baltimore  area 
turned  up  seven  still  offering  customers  2,4, 
5-T  products. 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  June  25, 1970] 
Raising  a  Stink:  Pollution  by  Pulp  Mills 
Stirs  More  Localities  To  Press  for 
Curbs — States  Tighten  Regulations — In- 
dustry Sets  Big  Outlays  To  Make  F.\cil- 
rriES  Cleaner — Climbing  Up  a  Smokestack 

(By  Stanford  N.  Sesser) 

It  was  a  full-page  ad  In  Time  magazine, 
and  it  was  beautiful.  There  was  the  clear, 
majestic  river  flowing  through  the  untouched 
forests.  "It  cost  us  a  bundle."  the  caption 
read,  "but  the  Clearwater  River  still  runs 
clear."  The  ad  went  on  to  explain  that  Pot- 
latch  Forests  Inc..  which  operates  a  pulp  and 
paper  mill  on  the  Clearwater  at  Lewlston. 
Idaho,  had  spent  millions  of  dollars  to  con- 
trol pollution. 

There  was  only  one  thing  wrong.  The 
photograph  of  the  Clearwater  was  taken  more 


that  50  miles  upstream  from  the  Potlatch 
plant. 

"I  can't  defend  It  very  well,"  says  Benton 
R.  Cancell,  president  of  Potlatch.  But  he  has 
an  explanation.  "We  got  trapped  by  a  cliche. 
In  Lewlston.  there  aren't  any  trees,  and  our 
theme  Is  to  run  things  against  a  forest  back- 
ground." Critics  of  the  company  suggest  that 
perhaps  another  reason  the  picture  was  taken 
upstream  is  that  downstream  the  Clearwater 
isn't  so  clear.  At  least  a  dozen  times  a  year.  It 
churns  with  a  foul-smelling  white  foam  that 
sometimes  spurts  high  Into  the  air.  Just  a  few 
yards  from  the  intake  for  Lewiston's  water 
supply.  Fishermen  say  the  foam  and  the 
sme'.l,  both  products  of  the  Potlatch  plant, 
are  sometimes  evident  80  miles  downstream. 
skunks  and  rotten  eggs 

If  the  Potlatch  plant  doesn't  do  much  for 
Lewiston's  water,  neither  does  it  do  much  for 
the  air.  Last  year  the  Potlatch  smokestacks 
spewed  forth  2.5  million  pounds  of  sulphur 
gases,  1.8  million  pounds  of  particulate  mat- 
ter and  5.5  billion  pounds  of  water  vapor. 
Workers  at  the  plant  must  drive  their  cars 
through  a  spray  device  every  day  to  wash  off 
the  flakes  of  sodium  sulphate  that  will  other- 
wise eat  away  the  paint.  The  hydrogen  sul- 
phide the  plant  gives  off  often  makes  Lewis- 
ton,  which  Is  In  a  valley  downwind  from  the 
plant,  smell  like  rotten  eggs.  Another  pollu- 
tant is  composed  of  the  same  chemicals  that 
skunks  emit. 

The  befotiled  air  and  water  have  afflicted 
Lewiston  ever  since  the  Potlatch  plant  was 
built  there  in  1950.  Until  recently,  nearly 
everyone  qtiletly  accepted  the  pollution  as  a 
fact  of  Lewlston  life,  or,  as  the  company  once 
put  It,  "the  smell  of  money."  (The  plant  Is 
Lewiston's  main  Industry.)  But  now  times 
have  changed.  After  the  ad  appeared,  scores 
of  Lewiston  residents  started  organizing  to 
express  their  concern  about  pollution  from 
the  plant.  At  a  town  meeting  this  spring,  150 
angry  residents  confronted  two  Potlatch  ex- 
executlves  and  accused  them  of  everything 
from  deception  (the  ad)  to  genocide  (the 
pollution) . 

It's  the  same  In  almost  every  city  where 
there's  a  pulp  or  paper  mill.  Aroused  citi- 
zens— and  some  state  officials— are  question- 
ing and  confronting  the  corporate  owners. 
Citizens  in  one  state  have  barred  a  company 
from  building  a  mill  in  their  town,  an  almost 
unheard  of  resistance  to  what  would  have 
been  an  economic  boon.  As  a  re.sult.  the  pulp 
and  paper  companies  are  planning  heavy  ex- 
penditures to  try  to  reduce  their  pollution — 
though  not  nearly  as  heavy  as  many  citizens 
and  officials  are  demanding. 

TWELVE    feet    OF    CUCK 

The  pulp  and  paper  companies  are  being 
singled  ou'  by  pollution  officials  and  towns- 
people becavise  they  are  among  the  worst 
polluters.  Tlie  chemical  "cooking"  process 
that  turns  wood  into  pulp  (v;hlch  Is  then 
turned  Into  paper)  can  ruin  both  air  and 
streams.  For  in.=-.tance,  the  Tlconderoga,  N.Y., 
mill  of  International  Paper  Co.,  which  is 
soon  to  be  replaced  by  a  new  facility,  has  over 
several  decades  dumped  so  much  waste  into 
Lake  Champlaln  that  300  acres  of  lake  bot- 
tom are  coated  with  the  guck  in  depths  of  up 
to  12  feet. 

.Mso,  the  pulp  and  paper  makers  are  more 
visible  targets  for  pollution  fighters  because 
the  plants  are  usually  In  otherwise  scenic 
areas  where  there  are  ready  supplies  of  tim- 
ber and  water. 

Officials  of  pulp  and  paper  makers  admit 
that  pollution  is  a  national  problem.  "Cer- 
tainly there's  a  problem."  says  Mr.  Cancell 
of  Potlatch.  "Let's  not  discount  that."  But 
some  executives  say  the  peril  has  been  blown 
out  of  proportion  by  students  and  others 
who  have  taken  up  the  environment  as  a 
cause.  Referring  to  the  controversy  over  pol- 
lution of  Lake  Erie.  Bernard  W.  Recknagel, 
executive  vice  president  of  St.  Regis  Paper 
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Co.,  sajs:  "The  idea  that  .Vmericans  have  a 
cesspool  for  a  la'.te  gripes  the  hell  out  of  me. 
A  flsh  would  have  a  delightful  time  in  75  7o 
of  Lake  Erie  today." 

A    BOOST   IN    OUTLAYS 

Executives  at  nearly  every  company  em- 
phasize that  they  are  planning  millions  of 
dollars  in  outlays  to  curb  j>ollutlon.  Inter- 
national Paper,  whose  pollution  abat-ement 
spending  will  Jump  to  $15  million  this  year 
from  $4.5  million  last  year,  recently  an- 
nounced that  it  will  spend  $101  million  to 
fight  pollution  over  the  next  four  years 
(.A.mong  other  things,  the  higher  outlays  by 
the  industry  probably  will  lead  to  increased 
prices,  some  executives  say.) 

The  future  plans  do  little  to  assuage  many 
residents  of  mill  towns,  however.  "Porlatch 
keeps  telling  us  about  how  much  money  they 
have  spent  on  pollution  controls,"  says  David 
Hadley,  a  college  student  who  organized  the 
campaign  against  Potlatch  In  Lewlston. 
•Well,  of  couj-se  they've  done  something.  If 
they  were  operating  with  no  controls  at  all. 
we'd  be  dead" 

Mr.  Hadley  has  a  point.  The  pollution  from 
pulp  mills  is  a  proven  health  hazard  Dr. 
Benjamin  Ferris,  a  professor  at  Harvard's 
school  of  public  health,  compared  the  town 
of  Berlin,  N.H.,  which  has  a  pulp  mill,  to  9 
similar-sized  town  In  British  Columbia  wi'h 
no  major  air  pollution.  Dr.  Ferris  found  that 
Berhn  residents  had  twice  the  rate  of  severe 
chronic  bronchitis  and  emphysema. 

Industry  officials  say  they  are  aware  of  the 
health  hazard,  and  they  insist  they  would 
eliminate  It  If  they  knew  how.  Their  newer 
plants  have  the  most  modern  equipment 
available,  many  executives  contend. 

There  is  evidence  to  refute  this,  however. 
The  most  effective  pollution-control  system 
for  pulp  and  paper  mills  was  developed  about 
25  years  ago  in  Sweden  and  was  In  wide- 
spread use  In  Europe  by  the  early  1950s.  Yet 
only  one  new  U.S.  mill — owned  by  American 
Can  Co.,  an  Industry  "outsider " — employs 
this  process,  which  eliminates  the  rotten  egg 
smell.  (Another  mill,  an  older  renovated  fa- 
cility of  Crown  Zellerbach  Corp.,  has  con- 
verted to  the  Swedish  process.) 

The  .'\merlcan  Can  mill,  at  Halsey.  Ore  , 
emits  relatively  few  pollutants.  One  company 
official  claims  he  actually  climbed  to  the  top 
of  a  smokestack  at  the  mill  and  stuck  his 
head  in  the  plume — a  suicidal  act  in  a  con- 
ventional mill.  Now  officials  of  many  com- 
panies are  talking  enthusiastically  about  the 
"new"  process  and  planning  more  mills  using 
it.  They  say  they  didn't  try  the  method  years 
ago  because  it  is  slightly  more  expensive. 

One  re.ison  the  executives  now  are  seri- 
ously considering  the  Swedish  process  Is  be- 
cause they  are  suddenly  getting  a  lot  of 
pressure  from  state  regulators.  The  sta'^e.';  of 
Washington  and  Oregon  have  recently  issued 
strict  new  controls  for  pulp  and  paper  mills, 
for  Instance.  And  the  state  of  New  Mexico 
recently  turned  down  a  company's  request 
to  build  a  mill  m  the  little  town  of 
.^Igodones. 

"A  big  political  issue" 

"We're  one  of  the  few  areas  left  in  the 
country  that  has  the  option  of  retaining  a 
quality  environment."  says  Larry  J.  Gordon, 
state  director  of  health  and  social  services. 
"The  public  recognized  this  and  became 
aroused."  In  addition,  Mr.  Gordon  says  that 
"the  company  could  not  guarantee  it  could 
meet  our  air  pollution  regulations,  even 
though  it  was  amazing  to  note  how  their 
technology  increased  week  by  week  as  we 
held  the  line  on  our  requirement." 

The  company,  Parsons  &  Whittemore  Inc., 
then  decided  to  locate  the  mill  In  Colorado, 
but  it  is  running  into  similar  problems  there. 
At  this  time,  we're  not  all  that  interested 
in  trying  to  fight  the  battle,"  says  George 
noylan,  a  company  vice  president. 

A  politician  in  Washington  state  says  that 
people  there,  too,  "are  up  in  arms."  Pollution 


in  Washington  "has  become  a  big  polit- 
ical issue,  and  there  are  many  political  ca- 
reers revolving  around  it  now,"  he  says.  Many 
residents  of  the  state  ciiargs  their  scenic 
land  l3  being  ruined  by  the  pulp  and  paper 
mills,  but  Robert  Stockman,  director  of  the 
state  office  of  air  quality  control,  is  satisfied 
with  the  cooperation  lie  is  receiving  from 
the  Industry  He  declines  to  disclose  sta- 
tistics on  the  amount  of  pollutants  emitted 
by  mills  in  his  state,  saying,  "As  far  as  I  am 
concerned  we  are  very  pleased  with  the  atti- 
tude of  the  industry.  I  don't  intend  to  irri- 
tate them"  by  releasing  the  figures. 

Floyd  Oles.  city  manager  of  Tacoma,  also 
speaks  our  for  the  Industry.  "I'm  primarily 
intercLted  in  the  pr.j  rolls  and  not  in  the 
smell,"  he  says.  He  asserts  the  agitation 
against  pollution  is  led  by  people  with  "long 
hair  and  straggly  beards."  He  doesn't  ques- 
tion their  motives  but  he  thinks  they  are 
playing  into  the  hands  of  subversives.  "The 
Communists  are  ready  to  take  over  anything 
in  the  v.-ay  of  a  disruptive  effort,"  he  says. 

a    WOR.SEN1NG   VP-OBLEM 

The  people  across  the  country  who  are 
mor.i  interested  in  the  smells  thr\n  the  pay- 
rolls say  the  .smells  and  other  pollution  frcm 
mills  are  getting  worfe  Instead  of  better. 
In  many  Instances,  they  appear  to  be  right. 
The  pollution-control  equipment  on  mills 
generally  works  most  efficiently  when  mills 
are  operating  at  an  average  rate.  But  for 
the  past  couple  of  years,  with  demand  for 
paper  and  pulp  strong,  the  mills  have  been 
operating  at  sucii  a  high  rate  that  the  con- 
trol equipment  has  become  much  less  effi- 
cient 

In  Lewlston.  for  Instance,  the  Potlatch 
mill's  dally  output  rose  Gt;  between  1967  and 
1969.  In  the  same  period,  however,  the  emis- 
sion of  sulpliur-based  gases  increased  2.7 
times. 

This,  too,  upsets  some  resident  of  Lewis- 
ton,  and  they  are  speaking  out.  There  was 
a  time  when  people  were  afraid  to  protest 
pulp  mill  pollution,"  says  Shirlee  Hennigan, 
a  Lewiston  teacher.  "Potlatch  would  say,  'If 
you  don't  like  it,  we'll  Lake  our  plant  else- 
where.' Now  people  .Tren't  afraid  anymore. 
They  know  tiiere  aren't  any  more  places  the 
puip  mill  can  go." 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    E3aX:U- 
TIVE  DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore I  Mr.  Allen)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  letters,  which  were  referred 
as  indicated: 

Report  on  Proposed  Transport  and  Ocean 
Disposal  or  Chemical  Munitions 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the  proposed 
transport  and  ocean  disposal  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  of  chemical  munitions;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Report  of  the  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  questionable  waivers  of  pre- 
award  audits  of  contractors'  noncompetitive 
price  proposals.  Department  of  Defense,  dated 
August  3,  1970  (with  an  accompan\-lng  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Suspension  of  Deportation  op  Certain 
Aliens 

Two  letters  from  the  Commissioner,  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  copies  of  orders  suspending  deportation 
of  certain  aliens,  together  with  a  statement 
of  the  facts  and  pertinent  provisions  of  law 
pertaining  to  each  alien  and  the  reasons  for 
ordering  such  suspension  (with  accompany- 
ing papers);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


Report  on  Refugee  Statistics 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immlgra- 
tlon  and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  refugee  statistics  for  the  6-month  period 
ended  June  30,  1970;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore    ( Mr.  Allen  )  : 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Montana  Leg- 
islative Highway  Interim  Committee,  pray- 
ing for  the  enactment  of  legislation  extend- 
ing the  explraUon  date  of  the  Federal  High- 
way Trust  Fund;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Council  of  the 
County  of  Maui,  WaUuku,  Hawaii,  praying 
for  the  enactment  of  legislation  providing 
for  equal  rights  for  women;  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HUGHES,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with  an 
amendment: 

S.  3835.  A  bill  to  provide  a  comprehensive 
Federal  program  for  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism 
(Rep.  No.  91-1069) . 


BILLS  AND  A  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time  and,  by  unan- 
imous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows : 

By  Mr.  SCOTT: 

S.  416i.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  1st  Lt.  Ken- 
neth A.  Myers,  U.S.  Air  Force  Reserve:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina : 

S.  4162.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  to  authorize  the  sale 
of  tobacco  acreage  allotments  under  certain 
conditions;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Allott.  and  Mr.  SrEVE.vs)  (by  re- 
quest) : 

S.  4163.  A  bUl  to  retain  coverage  tinder  the 
laws  providing  employee  benefits,  such  as 
compensation  for  injury,  retirement,  life  In- 
.surance.  and  health  benefits  for  employees 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  who 
Transfer  to  Indian  tribal  organizations  to  per- 
form services  in  connection  with  govern- 
mental or  other  activities  which  are  or  have 
been  performed  by  Government  employees 
in  or  for  Indian  communities  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S.  4164.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  assump- 
tion of  the  control  and  operation  by  Indian 
tribes  and  communities  of  certain  programs 
and  services  provided  for  them  b"  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  for  other  ptirposes: 

S.  4165.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  creation 
of  the  Indian  Trust  Counsel  Authority,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  4166.  A  bill  to  amend  acts  entitled  "An 
act  authorizing  the  Secretajy  of  the  Interior 
to  arrange  with  States  or  Territories  for  the 
education.  medicaJ  attention,  relief  of  dis- 
tress, and  social  welfare  of  Indians,  and  for 
other  purposes."  and  "To  transfer  the  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  hospital  and  health 
facilities  for  Indians  to  the  Public  Health 
Service,  and  for  other  purposes  ";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
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(The   remarks   of   Mr.   Jackson   when   he 
introduced    the    bills    appear    later    In    the 
Record  under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
Bv  Mr.  SPONG: 

S.  4167.  A  bUl  to  enforce  the  guarantees 
of  the  14th  amendment  with  respect  to  the 
desegregation  of  public  elementajy  and  sec- 
ondary schools:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Spong  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Illinois: 

S.J.  Res.  225.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  period  October 
25  through  31.  1970,  as  Law  Officers  Appre- 
ciation Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Smith  of  Illinois  when 
he  introduced  the  Joint  resolution  appear 
later  \n  the  Record  under  the  appropriate 
heading.) 

S  4163.  S.  4164,  S.  4165,  AND  S.  4166— 
INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  TO 
FULLY  IMPLEMENT  THE  PRESI- 
DENTS   NEW    INDIAN    POLICY 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  four  pro- 
posed biUs  submitted  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  in  furtherance  of  President 
Nixon's  message  of  July  8  on  American 
Indian  affairs. 

Other  Senators  may  wish  to  join  in  the 
sponsorship  of  these  measures,  and  I  will 
be  happy  to  include  their  names  if  they 
will  so  advise  me. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  asking  that  these  bills  be 
introduced,  together  with  the  bills  and 
accompanying  explanatory  material,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Dole  ) .  The  bills  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  bills,  letter,  and  material  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bills  'S.  4163)  to  retain  coverage 
under  the  laws  providing  employee  bene- 
fits, such  as  compensation  for  injury,  re- 
tirement, life  insurance,  and  health  bene- 
fits for  employees  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  who  transfer  to  Indian 
tribal  organizations  to  perform  services 
in  connection  with  governmental  or  other 
activities  which  are  or  have  been  per- 
formed by  Government  employees  in  or 
for  Indian  communities  and  for  other 
purposes;  '  S.  4164  >  to  provide  for  the  as- 
sumption of  the  control  and  operation  by 
Indian  tribes  and  communities  of  certain 
programs  and  services  provided  for  them 
by  the  Federal  Government,  and  for 
other  purposes;  (S.  4165)  to  provide  for 
the  creation  of  the  Indian  Trust  Counsel 
-Authority,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 
(S.  4166)  to  amend  Acts  entitled  "An  Act 
authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  arrange  with  States  or  Territories  for 
the  education,  medical  attention,  relief 
of  distress,  and  social  welfare  of  Indians, 
and  for  other  purposes",  and  "To  trans- 
fer the  maintenance  and  operation  of 
hospital  and  health  facilities  for  Indians 
to  the  Public  Health  Service,  and  for 
other  purposes",  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Jackson,  for  liimself 
and  other  Senators,  were  received,  read 
twice  by  their  titles,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 


and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  4163 
A  bill  to  retain  coverage  under  the  laws 
providing  employee  benefits,  such  as  com- 
pensation for  Injury,  retirement,  life  In- 
surance, and  health  benefits  for  employees 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
who  transfer  to  Indian  tribal  organizations 
to  perform  services  In  connection  with  gov- 
ernmental or  other  activities  which  are  or 
have  been  performed  by  Government  em- 
ployees In  or  for  Indian  communities,  and 
for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Utiited  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
■Federal  Employees  Indian  Tribal  Organiza- 
tion Transfer  Act". 

Sec  (2).  (a)  Notwithstanding  other  stat- 
utes. Executive  orders,  or  regulations,  an 
employee  serving  under  an  appointment  not 
limited  to  one  year  or  less  who  transfers  on 
or  before  December  31.  1980,  to  an  Indian 
tribal  organization  in  connection  with  gov- 
ernmental or  other  activities  which  are  or 
have  been  performed  by  employees  in  or  for 
Indian  communities  is  entitled.  If  he  and  the 
Indian  tribal  organization  so  elect,  to  the 
following: 

( 1)  To  retain  coverage,  rights,  and  benefits 
under  subchapter  I  of  chapter  81  ("Compen- 
sation for  Work  Injuries")  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  and  for  this  purpose  his  em- 
ployment with  the  Indian  tribal  organization 
is  deemed  employment  by  the  United  States. 
However,  If  an  Injured  employee,  or  his  de- 
pendents m  case  of  his  death,  receives  from 
the  Indian  tribal  organization  any  payment 
(including  an  allowance,  gratuity,  payment 
under  an  Insurance  policy  for  which  the 
premium  is  wholly  paid  by  the  Indian  tribal 
organization,  or  other  benefit  of  any  kind) 
on  account  of  the  same  Injury  or  death,  the 
amount  of  that  payment  shall  be  credited 
against  any  benefits  payable  under  subchap- 
ter I  of  chapter  81  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  as  follows: 

(A)  payments  on  account  of  injury  or  dis- 
ability shall  be  credited  against  disability 
compensation  payable  to  the  Injured  em- 
ployee; and 

(B)  payments  on  account  of  death  shall 
be  credited  against  death  compensation  pay- 
able to  dependents  of  the  deceased  employees. 

(2)  To  retain  coverage,  rights,  and  benefits 
under  chapter  83  ("Retirement")  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  if  necessary  employee 
deductions  and  agency  contributions  In  pay- 
ment for  coverage,  rights,  and  benefits  for 
the  period  of  employment  with  the  Indian 
tribal  organization  are  ctirrently  deposited  in 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  and  Disability 
Fund  (section  8348  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code):  and  the  period  during  which  cover- 
age, rights,  and  benefits  are  ret.ilned  under 
this  paragraph  Is  deemed  creditable  service 
under  section  8332  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code.  Days  of  unused  sick  leave  to  the  credit 
of  an  employee  under  a  formal  leave  system 
at  the  time  he  transfers  to  an  Indian  tribal 
organization  remain  to  his  credit  for  retire- 
ment purposes  during  covered  service  with 
the  Indian  tribal  organization. 

(3)  To  retain  coverage,  rights,  and  benefits 
under  chapter  87  ("Life  Insurance")  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  if  necessary  employee 
deductions  and  agency  contributions  in  pay- 
ment for  the  coverage,  rights,  and  benefits 
for  the  period  of  employment  with  the  Indian 
tribal  organization  are  currently  deposited  In 
the  Employees'  Life  Insurance  Fund  (section 
8714  of  title  5,  United  States  Code);  and  the 
period  during  which  coverage,  rights,  and 
benefits  are  retained  under  this  paragraph  Is 
deemed  service  as  an  employee  under  chapter 
87  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

(4)  To  retain  coverage,  rights,  and  bene- 
fits under  chapter  89   ("Health  Insurance") 


of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  If  necessary 
employee  deductions  and  agency  contribu- 
tions In  payment  for  the  coverage,  rights, 
and  benefits  for  the  period  of  employment 
with  the  Indian  tribal  organization  are  cur- 
rently deposited  in  the  Employees'  Health 
Benefits  Fund  (section  8909  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code);  and  the  period  during  which 
coverage,  rights,  and  benefits  are  retained 
under  this  paragraph  Is  deemed  service  as  an 
employee  under  chapter  89  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code. 

(5)  To  be  reemployed  within  30  days  of  hu 
application  for  reemployment  in  his  former 
position  or  a  position  of  like  seniority,  status, 
and  pay  in  the  agency  from  which  he  trans- 
ferred, if  he  transferred  at  the  lime  such  an 
activity  was  transferred  to  the  Indian  tribal 
organization  or  within  90  calendar  clays  after 
such  a  transfer  of  activities  and  (A)  he  makes 
application  for  reemploymont  not  later  than 
5  years  after  the  date  of  his  transfer  to  the 
Indian  tribal  organization,  or  (Bi  the  activ- 
ity is  transferred  back  to  the  Government  of 
tlie  United  States.  On  reemployment,  he  is 
entitled  to  the  rate  of  basic  pay  to  which  he 
would  be  entitled  had  he  remained  in  the 
agency  from  which  he  transferred.  On  reem- 
ployment, the  agency  shall  restore  his  sick 
leave  account,  by  credit  or  charge,  to  Us 
status  at  the  time  of  transfer.  If,  at  the  time 
of  transfer  to  the  Indian  tribal  organization 
the  employee  received  a  lump-sum  payment 
for  annual  leave  and  he  is  reemployed  un- 
der this  paragraph  within  one  year  from  the 
date  of  transfer,  he  shall  refund  to  the 
agency  from  which  he  transferred  the 
amount  of  the  lump-sum  payment,  and  the 
leave  covered  by  the  said  lump-sum  pay- 
ment shall  be  restored  to  his  account.  If  an 
employee  is  reemployed  under  this  para- 
graph, the  period  of  his  service  with  an  In- 
dian tribal  organization  and  the  period  nec- 
essary to  effect  his  reemployment  are  deemed 
creditable  service  for  all  appropriate  civil 
service  employment  purposes. 

(bi  During  a  transferred  employee's  period 
of  service  with  an  Indian  tribal  organization, 
that  organization  shall  deposit  currently  in 
the  appropriate  funds  the  employee  deduc- 
tions and  agency  contributions  required  by 
paragraphs  (2),  (3).  and  (4)  of  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section. 

Sec.  3.  An  employee  who  transfers  to  an 
Indian  tribal  organization  under  section  2  of 
this  Act  and  the  Indian  tribal  organization 
to  which  he  transfers  shall  make  the  elec- 
tion to  retain  the  coverages,  rights,  and  bene- 
fits m  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  (3),  and  (4)  of 
subsection  (a)  of  section  2  of  this  Act  before 
the  date  of  his  transfer  to  the  Indian  tribal 
org.inlzatlon.  An  employee  who  transfers  to 
an  Indian  tribal  organization  under  section 
2  of  tills  Act  shall  continue  to  be  entitled  to 
the  benefits  of  section  2  of  this  Act  If  he 
transfers  to  the  employment  of  another  In- 
dian tribal  organization  to  perform  service 
in  activities  of  the  type  described  In  section 
2  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(a)  "emplovee"  means  an  employee  as  de- 
fined in  section  2105  of  title  5,  United  States 

Code;  ,        , 

(b)  "Indian  tribal"  Includes,  but  Is  not 
limited  to,  Alaska  Native;  and 

(c)  "Indian  tribal  organization"  includes, 
but  Is  not  limited  to,  Indian  tribal  govern- 
ing bodies,  their  agencies  and  instrumental- 
ities, and  corporations  and  other  organiza- 
tions which  are  controlled  by  ( 1)  one  or  more 
of  the  described  Indian  tribal  governing 
bodies  or  their  agencies  or  instrumentalities, 
or  (2)  bv  a  board  of  directors  elected  or  se- 
lected by  one  or  more  of  the  described  Indian 
tribal  governing  bodies  or  their  agencies  or 
instrumentalities. 

Sec.  5.  The  President  may  prescribe  regu- 
lations necessary  to  carry  out  this  Act  and 
to  protect  and  assure  the  compensation,  re- 
tirement, insurance,  leave,  and  reemploy- 
ment   rights   and   such   other   similar  civu 
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service  employment  rights  as  he  finds  ap- 
propriate. 

SEC  6.  This  Act  shall  be  effective  60  days 
after  the  date  of  Its  enactment. 

S.  4164 

A  bill  to  provide  for  the  assumption  of  the 
control  and  operation  by  Indian  tribes  and 
communities  of  certain  programs  and  serv- 
ices provided  for  them  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assem.bled.  That 
Section  1.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act: 

(a)  "Indian  Tribe"  and  "Indian  Commu- 
nity" means  an  Indian  tribe,  band,  nation  or 
.Maska  Native  Community  for  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  provides  special  programs 
and  services  because  of  their  Indian  Identity. 
The  terms  may  also  Include  the  reservation 
or  other  land  aiea  in  which  the  tribe  or  com- 
munity is  located  and  tribally  recognized 
communities  within  a  reservation. 

(b)  "Indian  tribal  organization"  Includes 
the  elected  governing  body  of  an  Indian  tribe 
or  community.  The  term  may  also  Include 
legally  established  organizations  which  are 
controlled  by  one  or  more  such  bodies  or 
which  are  controlled  by  a  board  of  directors 
elected  or  selected  by  one  or  more  such 
bodies. 

(c)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  or  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  as  appropriate. 

(d)  "Programs"  and  "services"  Include  the 
local  activl'aes  and  undertakings  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  'he  Indian  health  service 
program  of  the  Public  Health  Service  of  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare serving  Indian  communities  and  the 
related  facilities,  equipment,  supplies,  mate- 
rials and  budget.  Such  other  programs  as 
may  be  designated  by  a  Federal  department 
or  agency  responsible  for  the  administration 
thereof  may  also  be  transferred  pursuant  to 
this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  if  an  Indian  tribe  or  com- 
munity, after  consultation  with  the  Secre- 
tary, requests  that  It  be  given  the  control  or 
operation  of  a  program  or  service  adminis- 
tered by  the  Secretary,  the  Secretary  shall 
ftlthln  120  days  from  such  request,  or  such 
later  date  as  may  be  agreed  to  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  organization,  transfer  such  con- 
trol or  operation  to  the  Indian  tribal  organi- 
zation. Any  request  made  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  must  be  accompanied  by  a  plan 
for  carrying  out  the  program  or  service  re- 
quested. A  tribe  or  community  assuming  such 
control  may  enter  into  agreements  to  carry 
out  all  or  any  part  of  such  program  or  serv- 
ice. A  transfer  under  this  subsection  shall 
stipulate  tlie  retrocession  procedures  pro- 
vided for  in  .subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of  thi? 
section  which  are  designed  to  safeguard  the 
residual  trust  responsibilities  of  the  Federal 
Government.  In  the  case  where  a  requested 
program  or  service  Is  serving  the  members  of 
more  than  one  Indian  tribe  or  community, 
the  requested  transfer  of  such  service  or  pro- 
gram must  be  approved  by  each  tribe  or 
community  served  by  s.ild  program  or  serv- 
ice before  any  transfer  shall  be  required  un- 
der this  Act. 

lb)  During  the  p>erlod  preceding  or  Im- 
mediately subsequent  to  any  transfer  re- 
quired by  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  pro- 
vide assistance,  other  than  financial,  on  the 
reques'v  of  the  Indian  tribal  organization,  to 
Insure  an  orderly  transfer  of  the  control  and 
operation  of  the  program  or  service  Involved. 

(c)  For  eacii  fiscal  year  during  which  an 
Indian  tribal  organization  engages  in  an  ac- 
tivity pursuant  to  any  program  or  service 
transferred  to  it  under  this  Act,  the  Indian 
tribal  organization  shall  submit  a  report  to 
the  Secretary  Including  an  accounting  of  the 


amounts  and  purposes  for  which  Federal 
funds  were  expended  and  information  on 
conduct  of  the  program  or  service  Involved. 
The  reports  and  records  of  such  Indian  tribal 
organization  with  respect  to  such  program 
or  operation  shall  be  subject  to  audit  by  the 
Secretary  and  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States. 

(d)  Should  an  Indian  tribe  or  community 
request  retrocession  to  the  Secretary  of  any 
program  or  service  which  was  assumed  by 
the  Indian  tribal  organization  under  this 
Act,  such  retrocession  shall  be  effective  ujxjn 
a  date  specified  by  the  Secretary  within  120 
days  of  such  indication  or  such  later  date 
as  may  be  agreed  to  by  the  Secretary  and 
the  organization.  Such  retrocession  will  not 
prejudice  the  tribe's  or  community's  right 
to  again  assume  control  of  a  service  or  pro- 
gram at  a  later  date. 

(e)  In  any  case  where  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  any  program  or  service  as- 
sumed by  an  Indian  tribal  organization  is 
being  accomplished  In  a  manner  which  In- 
volves ( 1 1  the  violation  of  the  rights  or  en- 
dangers the  health,  safety,  or  welfare  of  In- 
dividuals served  by  such  program  or  service, 
or  (2)  gross  negligence  or  mismanagement  In 
the  handling  or  use  of  Federal  funds  pro- 
vided to  the  organization  pursuant  to  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  may,  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  him,  after  providing  notice 
and  hearing  to  such  Indian  tribal  organiza- 
tion, reassume  control  or  operation  of  such 
program  or  service  if  he  determines  that  the 
organization  has  not  taken  corrective  action 
as  prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary 
may  retain  control  of  such  program  or  serv- 
ice until  such  time  as  he  is  satisfied  that  the 
violations  of  rights,  endangerment  of  health, 
safety,  or  welfare,  or  the  gross  negligence  or 
mismanagement  which  necessitated  the  re- 
assumptlou  has  been  corrected  as  indicated 
by  the  plan  accompanying  a  request  by  an 
Indian  tribal  organization  to  again  take  con- 
trol or  operation  of  such  program  or  service. 

(f)  In  the  allocation  of  available  funds, 
Indian  tribal  organizations  that  assume  con- 
trol or  operation  of  programs  or  services 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  or  retrocede 
control  or  operation  to  the  SecreUiry.  shall 
be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  they  would 
be  if  the  control  or  operation  had  been  main- 
tained continuously  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  upon 
the  request  of  any  Indian  tribe,  band,  group, 
or  community,  to  detail  any  civil  service  em- 
ployee serving  under  a  career  or  career-con- 
ditional appointment  for  a  period  of  up  to 
180  days  to  such  Indian  tribe,  band,  group, 
or  community  for  the  pur{X)se  of  .-issisting 
such  Indian  tribe,  band,  group  or  community 
In  its  control  or  operation  of  a  program  or 
service  transferred  to  it  pursuant  to  this  Act. 
The  Secretary  may,  upon  a  showing  by  an 
Indian  tribe,  band,  group  or  community  of  a 
need  for  an  employee  detailed  pursuant  to 
this  section,  extend  such  detail  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  180  days. 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  in- 
terpreted as  authorizing  or  requiring  the 
termination  of  any  existing  trust  responsi- 
bility of  the  United  States  with  respect  to 
Indians. 

S.  4165 
A   bill   to  provide  for  the   creation   of  the 

Indian  Trust   Counsel   Authority,  and  for 

other  purposes 

De  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  a-fsembJcd.  That  In  re- 
affirming the  trust  and  treaty  relationships 
between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  American  Indians,  and  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Alaska  Natives,  which 
Indians  and  Natives  are  hereinafter  referred 
to  as  "Indians",  the  purpose  of  this  Act  is 
to   establish   an   Indian  Trust  Counsel   Au- 


thority to  provide  Independent  legal  counsel 
and  representation  for  the  preservation  and 
protection  of  the  natural  resource  rights  of 
the  Indians. 

Sec  2.  (a)  The  Indian  Trust  Counsel  Au- 
thority, hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Au- 
thority, Is  established  as  an  Independent 
agency  In  the  Executive  Branch. 

(b)  The  Authority  shall  be  governed  by  a 
Board  of  Directors  composed  of  three  mem- 
bers to  be  appointed  by  the  President  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

(c)  At  least  two  of  the  members  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  shall  be  Indians. 

(d)  The  terms  of  office  of  members  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  shall  be  four  years,  ex- 
cept that  of  the  first  three  members  ap- 
pointed, one  shall  be  appointed  for  a  two 
year  term,  one  shall  be  appointed  for  a  three 
year  term,  and  one  shall  be  appointed  for  a 
four  year  term.  A  member  appointed  to  fill  a 
vacaricy  occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder 
of  such  term.  Upon  the  expiration  of  his  term 
of  office,  a  member  shall  serve  until  his  suc- 
cessor has  been  appointed  and  qualified. 

(e)  The  President  shall  designate  one  of 
the  Directors  to  serve  as  Chairman  at  his 
pleasure. 

(f )  The  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
shall  receive  pay  at  the  dally  equivalent  of 
the  rate  provided  for  grade  GS-18  in  section 
5332  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  for  each 
day  they  are  engaged  In  the  business  of  the 
Authority,  and  shall  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses. Including  a  per  diem  allowance  as 
authorized  by  section  5703  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  In  connection  with  their  services 
for  the  Authority. 

Sec  3.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  con- 
vene at  the  call  of  the  Chairman,  but  must 
convene  at  least  once  each  quarter,  to  set 
policy  for  the  Authority  and  review  its  activi- 
ties. "The  Board  of  Directors  shall  report  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  annually  on  the 
activities  of  the  Authority. 

Sec  4.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall,  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  In  the 
competitive  service,  appoint  and  prescribe 
the  duties  of  a  chief  legal  officer  for  the  Au- 
thority, who  shall  have  the  title  of  Indian 
Trust  Counsel,  and  who  shall  be  paid  at  a 
rate  equal  to  that  provided  for  in  level  V 
of  the  Executive  Schedule  (5  U.S.C.  5316) ,  and 
a  Deputy  Indian  Trust  Counsel  who  shall  be 
paid  at  a  rate  not  in  excess  of  that  provided 
for  grade  GS-18  In  section  5332,  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  ap- 
point, fix  the  pay  of,  and  prescribe  the  du- 
ties of  such  attorneys  as  it  deems  necessary 
after  consulting  with  the  Indian  Trust  Coun- 
sel. 

(b)  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  appoint 
and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  special 
counsel  and  experts  as  it  deems  necessary. 

(c)  Attorneys  or  special  counsel  apoplnted 
under  this  .section  may,  at  the  direction  of  the 
Authority,  appear  for  or  represent  the  Au- 
thority m  any  case  In  any  court,  before  any 
commission  or  in  any  administrative  pro- 
ceeding. 

Sec.  6.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall,  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  appoint  such  employees  as  It 
deems  necessary  In  exercising  Its  powers  and 
duties 

Sec  7.  The  Authority,  In  the  exercise  of 
Its  functions,  shall  be  free  from  control  by 
anv  Executive  Department. 

Sec.  8.  The  Authority,  with  the  consent  of 
an  aggrieved  Indian.  Indian  tribe,  band,  or 
other  identifiable  group  of  Indians,  Is  au- 
thorized to  render  legal  services  In  regard 
to  rights  or  claims  of  Indians  to  natural  re- 
sources, including,  but  not  limited  to,  rights 
to  land,  rights  to  the  use  of  water,  timber, 
and  minerals,  and  rights  to  hunt  and  fish. 
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within  the  United  States'  trust  responsibility 
owing  to  the  Indians,  which  services  are  no\s' 
rendered  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
or  by  the  Department  of  Justice,  but  nothing 
In  this  Act  shall  absolve  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Department  of  Justice 
of  iheir  responsibilities  to  the  Indians,  ex- 
cept that  the  Department  of  Jurtlce  as  of  the 
effective  date  of  thli;  Act  or  as  soon  thereafter 
as  practicable.  Is  relieved  of  Its  responsibility 
to  Indians  v/ith  regard  to  their  rights  or 
claims  to  naturr.l  resources,  including,  bu* 
not  limited  to.  rights  to  land,  rights  to  the 
use  of  water,  timber,  minerals,  and  rights  to 
hunt  and  fish.  The  legal  services  performed 
pursuant  to  this  section  may  Include,  but 
shall  not  be  limited  to,  the  Investigation 
and  Inventory  of  Indians'  land  and  water 
rights,  and  the  preparation  and  trial  and  ap- 
peal of  cases  !n  all  courts,  before  Federal, 
State,  and  local  commissions,  and  In  all  ad- 
ministrative proceedings. 

Sec.  9.  The  Authority,  with  the  consent  of 
aa  aggrieved  Indian,  Indian  tribe,  band  or 
other  Identifiable  group  of  Indians,  acting 
In  the  name  of  the  United  States  as  trustee 
for  the  Indians,  may  Initiate  and  prosecute 
to  Judgment  In  all  courts  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  States,  against  the  United 
States,  Ite  departments,  agencies,  officers, 
and  employees,  or  against  any  of  the 
States,  their  subdivisions,  departments  and 
agencies,  or  against  persons  and  corpora- 
tions, public  or  private,  all  actions  In  law 
and  equity  for  the  protection,  preservation, 
utilization,  conservation,  adjudication,  or 
administration  of  natural  resources  or  In- 
terests therein  had  or  claimed  by  the  Indi- 
ans. Including,  but  not  limited  to,  rights  to 
lands,  rights  to  the  use  of  water,  timber, 
and  minerals,  and  rights  to  fish  and  hunt. 
The  Authority  Is  authorized  to  prosecute 
appeals  in  all  courts  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  States,  and  to  Intervene  In  any 
Federal,  State  or  local  administrative  pro- 
ceeding in  order  to  protect  the  rights  of 
the  Indians.  The  United  States  waives  Its 
sovereign  immunity  from  suit  In  connection 
with  litigation  Initiated  by  the  Authority 
under  this  section. 

Sec.  10.  The  powers  granted  to  the  Au- 
thority by  this  Act  shall  not  extend  to  the 
filing  or  prosecution  of  any  action,  claim,  or 
other  proceeding  against  the  United  States 
relating  to  any  matter  as  to  which  a  claim 
has  been  filed  or  could  have  been  filed  un- 
der the  Indian  Claims  Commission  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended,  or  any  other  statute  au- 
thorizing a  suit  to  be  brought  against  the 
United  States. 

Sec.  U.  The  Authority  Is  authorized  to: 

(1)  Make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  It 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  Its  functions. 

(2)  Request  from  any  department,  agency, 
or  Independent  Instrumentality  of  the  Gov- 
ernment any  Information,  personnel,  serv- 
ices, or  m:Uerials  it  deems  necessary  to  carry 
out  Its  funcUons  under  this  Act,  and  each 
such  department,  agency  or  instrumentality 
Is  authorized  to  cooperate  with  the  Authority 
and  to  comply  with  a  request  to  the  extent 
permlted  by  lav.-,  on  a  reimbursable  or  non- 
reimbursable basis. 

(3)  Receive  and  use  funds  or  services  don- 
ated by  others. 

(4)  Make  such  expenditures  or  grants, 
either  directly  or  by  contract,  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  Its  responsibilities"  un- 
der this  Act. 

(5)  Charge  a  fee  based  upon  the  Indians' 
ability  to  pay  for  services  rendered  pursuant 
to  section  8  of  this  Act.  The  fees  collected 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be  paid  Into 
miscellaneous  receipts  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States. 

Sec.  12.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Authority  created  herein 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


S.  4166 

A  bill  to  amend  Acts  entitled  "An  act  au- 
thorizing the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
arrange  with  States  or  Territories  for  the 
education,  medical  attention,  relief  of 
distress,  and  social  welfare  of  Indians,  and 
for  other  purposes",  and  "To  transfer  the 
maintenance  and  operation  of  hospital 
and  health  facilities  for  Indians  to  the 
Public  Health  Service,  and  for  other  pur- 
pases."  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
1  of  the  Act  of  April  16,  1934  (48  Stat.  596). 
as  amended  by  the  Act  of  June  4,  1936  (49 
Stat.  1458),  be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and 
hereby  is,  authorized,  In  his  discretion,  to 
enter  into  a  contract  or  contracts  with  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof  or 
with  any  State  university,  college,  or  school, 
or  with  any  appropriate  State  or  private 
corporation,  agency,  or  institution,  or  with 
any  Indian  tribe,  band,  group,  or  community, 
recognized  by  the  Secretary,  for  education, 
medical  attention,  agricultural  assistance, 
and  social  welfare.  Including  relief  of  dis- 
tress, of  Indians,  through  the  agencies  of  the 
State,  tribe,  band,  group  or  community,  or 
of  the  corporations  and  organizations  here- 
inbefore named,  and  to  expend  under  such 
contract  or  contracts,  moneys  appropriated 
by  Congress  for  the  education,  medical  at- 
tention, agricultural  assistance,  and  social 
welfare,  including  relief  of  distress;  of  In- 
dians in  such  State." 

Sec.  2.  The  Act  of  August  5,  1954  (68  Stat, 
674) ,  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  July  31,  1959 
(73  Stat.  267)  is  amended; 

(a)  by  redesignating  sections  4.  5,  6,  and 
7  as  sections  5.  6,  7,  and  8,  respectively. 

(bi  by  adding  after  section  3  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Sec.  4.  That  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  Is  authorized  to  con- 
tract with  any  Indian  tribe,  band,  group,  or 
community  to  carry  out  all  functions,  au- 
thorities, and  responsibilities  conferred  upon 
him  by  this  Act.  in  accordance  wtih  the  Act 
of  June  4.  1936  (49  Stat.  1458) ." 

(c)  by  adding  a  new  section  9  at  the  end 
of  the  Act  of  August  5,  1954  (68  Stat.  674), 
as  amended,  as  follows: 

"Sec.  9.  In  accordance  with  section  214(d) 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  42  U.S.C. 
215(d) ,  upon  the  request  of  any  Indian  tribe, 
band,  group,  or  community,  personnel  of  the 
.service  may  be  detailed  by  the  Secretary  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  such  Indian  tribe, 
band,  group,  or  community,  in  work  related 
to  the  functions  of  the  service. 

Sec.  3.  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  6(a)  of 
the  Military  Selective  Service  Act  of  1967  (50 
use.  App.  456(a)(2))  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting the  words  "or  who  are  assigned  to 
functions  of  the  service  In  assisting  Indian 
communities  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  August 
5,  1954  (68  Stai.  674).  as  amended  by  the 
Act  of  July  31,  1959  (73  Stat.  267), 'after 
the  words  "Environmental  Science  Services 
Administration." 

The  material  submitted  by  Mr.  Jack- 
son is  as  follows: 

U  .S.  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Office  of  the    Secretary, 

Washington,  DC,  July  29, 1970. 
Hon.  Spiro  T.  Agnew, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President  :  Enclosed  are  four  leg- 
islative proposals  that  are  submitted  as  the 
final  part  of  the  legislative  package  that 
was  discussed  by  President  Nixon  In  his 
message  to  the  Congress  on  Indians  on  July 
8,  1970. 
We  recommend  that  each  of  the  proposals 


be  referred  to  the  appropriate  committee  for 
consideration  and  that  they  be  enacted. 

These  four  proposals,  plus  the  three  sub- 
mitted on  July  11.  1970,  are  designed  to  fully 
implement  the  new  Indian  policy  enunciated 
by  the  President  In  his  message. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  enactment  of  this  proposed  legis- 
lation would  be  in  accord  with  the  program 
of  the  President. 

Sincerely  yours : 

Walter  J.  Hickel, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Office  of  the  Szcret.^ry. 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  29, 1970. 
Hon.  Spiro  T.  Agnew, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  is  a  proposal 
"To  amend  Acts  entitled  'An  Act  authoriz- 
ing the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  arrange 
with  States  or  Territories  for  the  education 
medical  attention,  relief  of  distress,  and  so- 
clal  welfare  of  Indians,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses', and  "To  transfer  the  maintenance  and 
operation  of  hospital  and  health  facilities 
for  Indians  to  the  Public  Health  Service,  and 
for  other  purposes'  and  for  other  purposes." 

We  recommend  that  the  proposal  be  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committee,  and 
that  It  be  enacted. 

Section  1  of  the  proposal  amends  the  Act 
of  April  16,  1934  (48  Stat.  596).  as  amended 
by  the  Act  of  June  4,  1936  (49  Stat.  1458), 
known  as  the  Johnson-O'Ma'.ley  Act  by  in- 
serting In  the  Act  the  phrase  "or  with  any 
Indian  tribe,  band,  group,  or  community  rec- 
ognized by  the  Secretary,".  It  also  strikes  the 
word  "Territory"  wherever  it  appears  In  tiie 
first  section  of  the  Act  because  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  no  longer  applicable  to  the  Act. 

Section  2  of  the  propos.il  amends  the  Act 
of  August  5.  1954  (Public  Law  568.  68  Stat. 
674).  by  adding  two  new  sections  to  the  Act 
and  renumbering  the  other  .=;ections  so  that 
they  conform  to  the  Act  with  the  nex  sec- 
tions. The  first  new  section  added  Is  a  new 
section  4  that  authorizes  the  .Secretary  of 
Health,  Educp.tlon.  and  Welfare  to  contract 
with  "any  Indian  tribe,  band,  group,  or  com- 
munity" to  carry  out  his  health  responsibil- 
ity to  the  Indi.tns.  The  second  new  section 
added  by  the  proposal  is  a  new  .section  9  that 
gives  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  the  authority  to  detail  Public  Health 
Service  personnel  for  the  purpose  nf  assisting 
an  Indian  tribe,  band,  group,  or  commu- 
nity In  carrying  out  Indian  health  functions. 

Section  3  of  the  proposal  amends  Para- 
graph (2)  of  section  6(a)  of  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1967  by  adding  words 
that  will  allow  the  commissioned  officers  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  who  are  serving 
under  a  service  agreement  with  the  Public 
Health  Service  that  exempts  them  from  the 
provisions  of  the  Selective  Service  Act  to 
continue  to  be  exempt  from  the  provisions 
of  the  Selective  Service  Act  while  on  detail 
to  work  with  Indian  tribes,  bands,  groups. 
or  commiirlt!e:s. 

In  the  President's  Indian  message  of  July  8, 
1970.  he  discusses  the  need  to  make  certain 
that  Johnson-O'Malley  funds,  which  were  de- 
signed to  help  Indian  students,  should  come 
uiiicr  the  Infiucnce  of  the  Indians  as  to  the 
way  that  the  money  Is  spent.  He  therefore 
proposed  that  the  Congress  amend  the  John- 
son-O'Malley Act  to  authorize  this  Depart- 
ment to  channel  funds  appropriated  under 
the  Johnson-O'Malley  Act  directly  to  Indian 
tribes  and  communities.  The  amendment 
proposed  in  section  1  of  our  proposal  will 
carry  out  this  Presidential  request.  This 
amendment  will  give  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  authority  to  contract  directly  with 
not  only  State  and  local  Institutions  but 
with  Indian  tribes,  bands,  groups,  or  com- 
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munltles  who  run  their  own  educational  in- 
stitutions. Tlie  Secretary  will  then  be  able 
to  contract  directly  with  these  Indian  tribes, 
bands,  groups,  or  communities  to  carry  out 
his  respcnsibiUty  in  Indian  education,  agri- 
cultural assistance,  and  soclrl  welfare  to 
the  Indians.  This  will  be  in  connection  with 
the  direction  the  Department  has  been  given 
by  the  President  to  make  every  effort  to 
ensure  that  Johnson-O'Malley  funds  which 
are  presently  directed  to  public  school  dis- 
tricts are  actually  spent  to  Improve  education 
of  Indian  children  in  those  districts. 

The  amendments  made  by  section  2  of  the 
proposal  will  give  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  the  same  authority 
to  deal  with  Indian  tribes,  bands,  groups,  or 
communities  In  carrying  out  the  health  func- 
tions that  were  transferred  to  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  by  Public 
Law  568  of  the  83d  Congress  that  the  amend- 
ment made  by  section  1  of  the  proposal  gives 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  In  the  areas 
of  education,  agricultural  assistance,  and 
social  welfare. 

Basically  the  amendments  give  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  the 
authority  to  make  contracts  with  Indian 
tribes,  bands,  groups,  or  communities  to  carry 
out  the  Indian  health  function  that  has  been 
placed  in  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  In  connection  with  this  con- 
tracting authority,  the  Secretary  Is  given  the 
authority  to  detail  personnel  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  to  work  with  Indian  tribes, 
bands,  groups,  or  communities  in  relation 
with  the  contracts  made  by  them  to  carry 
out  the  health  function. 

Section  3  of  the  proposal  Is  a  provision 
that  Is  needed  as  a  companion  to  the  new 
section  9  added  to  Public  Law  568.  83d  Con- 
gress by  section  2  of  this  proposal.  The  lang- 
uage In  section  3  continues  the  draft-deferred 
status  of  those  commissioned  officers  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  who  are  detailed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  work  with  Indian  tribes,  bands, 
groups,  or  communities  In  connection  with 
transiers  made  by  the  Secretary  to  carry  out 
the  Indian  health  function.  Without  this 
amendment  to  the  Selective  Service  Act.  the 
commissioned  officers  of  the  service  who  are 
detailed  to  work  with  Indian  tribes,  bands, 
groups,  or  communities  would  lose  their 
draft-deferred  status,  making  the  detailing 
of  the  Junior  officers  to  this  work  virtually 
impossible. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  this  legislative  proposal  Is  In 
accord  with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Walter  J.   Hickel, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

U.S.  Department  or  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.C,  July  29,  1970. 
Hon.  Spiro  T.  Acnew, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  Is  a  pro- 
posal "To  provide  for  the  creation  of  the 
Indian  Trust  Counsel  Authority,  and  for 
other  purpvoses." 

We  recommend  that  the  proposal  be  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committee  for  Its 
consideration  and  that  It  be  enacted. 

The  purpose  of  this  proposal,  as  provided 
In  section  1,  is  to  establish  an  Indian  Trust 
Counsel  Authority  to  provide  independent 
legal  counsel  and  representation  for  the  pres- 
ervation and  protection  of  the  natural  re- 
source rights  of  the  Indians  in  order  to  re- 
affirm the  trust  and  treatv  relationships 
between  the  United  States  and  the  American 
Indians  ,ind  Alaska  Natives. 

Section  2  of  the  proposal  establishes  as  an 
independent  agency  In  the  Executive  Branc'.i 
the  Indian  Trust  Counsel  Authoritv.  The 
Authority  will  be  governed  by  a  three-man 
Board  of  Directors  who  will  be  anpolntcd  b- 
the  President   by  and   with   the  advice  and 


consent  of  the  Senate.  At  least  two  of  the 
members  of  the  Board  must  be  Indians.  The 
term  of  members  of  the  Board  shall  be  4 
years  except  that  the  initial  Board  shall  be 
appointed  In  a  staggered  manner.  The  Presi- 
dent shall  designate  one  of  the  members  of 
the  Board  to  serve  as  chairman.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  shall  receive  pay  that  is 
the  dally  equivalent  to  that  of  a  GS-18  for 
each  day  they  are  engaged  in  the  business  of 
the  Authority  and  shall  be  allowed  necessary 
travel  expenses. 

Section  3  provides  that  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors shall  convene  at  the  call  of  the  chair- 
man but  must  meet  at  least  once  each  quar- 
ter to  set  policy  for  the  Authority  and  to  re- 
view its  activities.  This  section  requires  the 
Board  to  report  annually  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  on  the  activities  of  the 
Authority. 

Section  4  authorizes  the  Board,  without 
regard  to  the  civil  service  laws,  to  appoint 
and  prescribe  the  duties  of  the  chief  legal 
officer  for  the  Authority  who  shall  be  called 
the  Indian  Trust  Counsel  at  level  V  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  and  a  Deputy  Indian 
Trust  Counsel  who  shall  be  a  grade  GS-18. 

Section  5  authorizes  the  Authority  to  ap- 
point and  fix  the  pay  and  prescribe  the 
duties  of  attorneys  it  employs.  It  also  au- 
thorizes the  Authority  to  appoint  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  needed  special  counsel 
and  experts.  Finally,  it  authorizes  the  at- 
torneys or  special  counsel  appointed  by  It 
to  appear  for  and  represent  the  Authority 
in  any  case  before  any  court,  commission  or 
administrative  proceeding  pertaining  to  Us 
responsibilities. 

Section  6  authorizes  the  Authority  to  hire 
such  other  employees  as  it  deems  necessary. 

Section  7  provides  that  the  Authority  shall 
be  free  of  control  by  any  Executive  Depart- 
ment. 

Section  8  authorizes  the  Authority,  with 
the  consent  of  any  aggrieved  Indian  or  In- 
dian tribe,  band,  or  other  Identifiable  group 
of  Indians,  to  render  legal  services  in  re- 
gard to  rights  or  claims  of  the  Indians  In 
relationship  to  their  natural  resources.  The 
extent  of  the  Indians'  rights  In  their  natural 
resources  to  be  protected  by  the  Authority 
is  set  out  in  this  section.  This  authority 
shall  be  exercised  In  combination  with  the 
authority  exercised  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  In  aU  of  Its  trust  responsibili- 
ties to  the  Indians  and  In  relationship  to 
the  Department  of  Justice  in  the  exercise 
of  Its  resporiLSlbllity  to  the  Indians  except 
that  the  Department  of  Justice  no  longer 
will  exercise  any  responsibility  to  the  In- 
dians in  the  area  of  natural  resources.  This 
responsibility  will  be  exercised  under  the 
provisions  of  the  proposal  by  the  Authority. 
This  section  also  provides  that  the  Authority 
may  perform  services  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion to  include  Investigation  and  inventory- 
ing of  Indians'  land  and  water  rights  and 
the  preparation,  trial  and  appeal  of  cases 
Involving  the  natural  resources  of  the  In- 
dians in  all  courts  and  before  Federal.  State 
and  local  commissions  and  administrative 
bodies. 

Section  9  authorizes  the  Authority,  with 
the  consent  of  any  aggrieved  Indian.  Indian 
tribe,  band  or  other  identifiable  group  of 
Indians,  acting  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States  as  trustee  for  the  Indians,  to  Initiate 
and  prosecute  to  final  Judgment  in  all  Fed- 
eral and  State  courts  against  the  United 
States  or  any  of  its  departments,  agencies, 
officers  or  employees  or  against  any  of  the 
States,  their  subdivisions,  departments  or 
employees  or  against  any  persons  or  cor- 
porations, public  or  private,  all  actions  In 
law  and  equity  for  the  protection  of  the 
natural  resource  interests  and  ri^ihts  of  the 
Indians.  The  United  States  waives  Its  sov- 
ereign immunity  to  suit  In  connection  with 
i;ti£:ailon  initiated  by  the  Authority  under 
This  .section. 

Section     10     provides     that     the    powers 


granted  the  Authority  by  this  Act  shall  not 
extend  to  the  filing  or  prosecution  of  any 
action,  claim  or  other  pioceeding  against  the 
United  States  relating  to  any  matter  as  to 
winch  a  claim  has  been  filed  or  could  have 
been  filed  beiore  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission or  under  any  special  statute  author- 
izing a  suit  to  be  brought  against  the 
United  States. 

Section  11  enumerates  the  authorities  of 
the  Authority. 

Section  12  authorizes  the  appropriation  of 
funds  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  the  Act. 

As  the  Presideiu  stated  In  his  message  of 
July  8,  1970: 

"The  United  States  Government  acts  as  a 
legal  trustee  for  the  land  and  water  rights 
of  American  Indians.  These  rights  are  ofttti 
of  critical  economic  importance  to  the 
Indian  people;  frequently  they  are  also  the 
subject  of  extensive  legal  dispute.  In  many 
of  these  legal  confrontations,  the  Federal 
government  is  faced  with  an  Inherent  con- 
flict of  Interest.  The  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  Attorney  General  must  at 
the  same  time  advance  bof'i  the  national 
Interest  In  the  use  of  land  and  water  rights 
and  the  pritafe  interests  of  Indians  In  land 
which  the  government  holds  as  trustee. 

"Every  trustee  has  a  legal  obligation  to 
advance  the  Interests  of  beneficiaries  of  the 
trust  without  reservation  and  with  the 
highest  degree  of  diligence  and  skill.  Under 
present  conditions,  it  Is  often  difficult  for 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  to  fulfill  this  obliga- 
tion. No  self-respecting  law  firm  would  ever 
allow  Itself  to  represent  two  opposing  clients 
In  one  dispute:  yet  the  Federal  government 
has  frequently  found  Itself  in  precisely  that 
position.  There  is  considerable  evidence  that 
the  Indians  are  the  losers  when  such  situa- 
tions arise.  More  than  that,  the  credibility 
of  the  Federal  government  Is  damaged 
whenever  it  appears  that  such  a  conflict  of 
interest  exists. 

"In  order  to  correct  this  situation.  I  am 
calling  on  the  Congress  to  establish  an 
Indian  Trust  Counsel  Authority  to  assure 
Independent  legal  representation  for  the 
Indians'  natural  resource  rights." 

This  proposal  will  carry  out  the  policy 
entmciated  in  the  President's  message  by  es- 
tablishing the  Indian  Trust  Counsel  Au- 
thority. The  Authority  will  be,  as  provided 
in  section  7,  free  from  control  of  any  Execu- 
tive Department.  This  Independence  will 
free  the  trust  Authority  of  having  to  take 
Into  consideration  any  Interest  other  than 
that  directly  affecting  the  Indians  and  will 
allow  it  to  independently  carry  out  its  func- 
tion of  protecting  the  natural  resource 
rights  and  Interest  of  the  Indians. 

The  Authority  will  be  under  the  direction 
of  a  three-man  Board  of  Directors,  two  of 
which  must  be  Indians.  This  majority  con- 
trol of  the  Board  of  Directors  by  the  Indians 
will  assure  the  Indians  that  they  will  have 
a  majority  voice  in  the  direction  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Authority.  F^trther.  the  Board 
is  given  the  authority  In  the  proposal  to  hire 
necessary  attorneys  including  the  chief  legal 
officer  and  his  deputy  and  such  other  per- 
sonnel as  they  deem  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  functions  given  them  by  the  pro- 
posal. The  majority  control  will  assure  the 
Indians  that  the  people  hired  by  the  Au- 
thority to  carry  out  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Authority  will  be  those  people  that  are 
acceptable  to  them.  This  assurance  should, 
from  the  Inception  of  the  Authority,  make 
the  Authority  a  body  that  has  the  confidence 
and  trust  of  the  Indians. 

The  proposal  provides  that  the  Indian 
Trust  Counsel,  who  is  the  chief  legal  officer 
for  the  Authority,  shall  be  a  level  V  In  the 
Executive  Schedule.  We  feel  that  this  level 
is  necessary  in  order  for  the  Authority  to 
be  able  to  obtain  the  kind  of  person  that  It 
needs  to  direct  the   legal  activities  of   the 
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Authority  and  at  the  same  time  give  him 
sufficient  stature  to  be  able  to  deal  with 
cabinet  and  sub-cabinet  members  of  the 
Executive  Department.  The  Board  of  Direc- 
tors Is  also  authorized,  in  section  5  of  the 
proposal,  to  hire,  fix  the  pay  and  prescribe 
the  duties  of  such  attorneys.  Including  spe- 
cial counsel,  as  it  deems  necessary.  It  is  also 
given  the  authority  to  hire  experts  In  con- 
nection with  its  work.  These  attorneys  will 
be  the  working  group  that  will  carry  out 
the  responsibilities  and  functions  of  the  Au- 
thority. It  is  the  Administration's  intention 
that  the  Authority  will  build  up  a  cadre  of 
well-trained  and  devoted  attorneys  whose 
energies  will  be  turned  to  the  protection  and 
preservation  of  the  Indians'  natural  resource 
rights  and  interests. 

The  authority  to  hire  special  counsel  Is 
needed  in  tho.se  Instances  when  the  Author- 
ity must  go  outside  of  its  own  attorney  staff 
to  hire  an  individual  who  Is  uniquely  quali- 
fied to  assist  in  the  preparation  of  trial  and 
appeal  material  regarding  a  special  case.  This 
also  applies  to  Its  authority  to  hire  outside 
experts. 

Section  8  of  the  proposal  authorizes  the 
Authority  to.  upon  the  request  of  an  ag- 
grieved Indian  or  Indian  or  group  of  Indians, 
assist  those  Indians  In  the  protection  of  their 
natural  resource  rights  and  interests  in  the 
courts  and  before  administrative  bodies.  This 
authority  will  be  used  when  a  tribe  has  a  jus- 
ticiable claim  and  feels  that  It  needs  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Authority  for  prosecuting  its 
claim.  The  Authority  Is  authorized  to  lend 
its  assistance  In  the  area  of  natural  resource 
rights  and  Interests  to  such  Indian  or  Indian 
group.  The  section,  however,  makes  it  clear 
that  the  assistance  rendered  by  the  Author- 
ity in  this  section  in  protecting  the  rights  of 
the  Indians  in  their  Justiciable  claims  to 
natural  resources,  and  the  rights  attached 
thereto,  is  in  addition  to  the  responsibilities 
that  the  Department  of  the  Interior  has  to 
protect  the  Indians,  not  only  In  their  natural 
resource  rights,  but  In  all  rights  protected 
by  the  trust  relationship  between  the 
United  States  and  the  American  Indians. 
The  section  also  provides  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  will,  after  the  enactment  of 
the  proposal,  be  relieved  of  any  responsibil- 
ity that  it  may  have  to  the  Indians  in  the  area 
of  natural  resources  but  will  continue  to 
fulfill  whatever  responsibility  It  may  have 
with  regard  to  Indians  generally. 

Section  9  authorizes  the  Authority  t-o  Initi- 
ate suits,  when  reqviested  by  an  aggrieved  In- 
dian or  group  of  Indians,  acting  in  the  name 
of  the  United  States  as  trustee  for  the  In- 
dians, to  protect  the  rights  of  the  Indians 
in  their  natural  resources  from  the  United 
States  or  any  of  its  departments,  agencies, 
officers  or  employees  as  well  as  against  the 
States,  their  subdivisions,  departments  and 
agencies  or  against  any  private  or  public  per- 
son or  corporation.  This  section  also  provides 
for  the  waiver  of  sovereign  immunity  of  the 
United  States  In  connection  with  litigation 
initiated  by  the  Authority  pursuant  to  this 
section.  The  Authority  will  use  the  power 
granted  It  by  this  section  in  those  cases  where 
the  Indians'  rights  or  claims  are  of  such  a 
natiu-e  that  they  are  precluded  from  bring- 
ing suit  against  the  United  States  because 
of  bars  that  the  United  States  has  as  a  sover- 
eign to  suits  generally.  These  bars  will  be  re- 
moved by  the  provision  waiving  United 
States'  sovereign  Immunity  as  It  relates  to  ac- 
tions brought  by  the  Authority.  The  proposal 
clearly  limits  the  waiver  of  sovereign  Im- 
munity to  the  narrow  area  of  litigation  Ini- 
tiated by  the  Authority. 

Section  10  of  the  proposal  will  bar  the 
Authority  from  relltlgatlng  any  claims  that 
have  been  filed  or  should  have  been  filed 
before  the  Indian  Claims  Ccmmlfsion.  It  will 
bar  their  reopening  any  claims  settled  by  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission  as  well  as  any 
claims  settled  bv  the  Court  of  Claim.s  or  anv 
other  competent  court  of  the  United  States 


pursuant  to  special  legislation  authorizing  an 
Indian  Tribe  to  bring  suit  against  the  United 
States  for  settlement  of  Its  claims. 

SecUon  11  authorizes  the  Authority  to 
make  rules  and  regulations,  to  request  assist- 
ance from  any  department,  agency,  or  inde- 
pendent instrumentality  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment to  carry  out  its  function  under  this 
proposal  and  such  assistance  may  be  given 
to  the  Authority  on  a  reimbursable  or  non- 
reimbursable basis.  The  Authority  is  author- 
ized to  receive  and  use  funds  authorized  or 
donated  to  it  by  others.  It  is  also  authorized 
to  make  expenditures  or  grants,  either  di- 
rectly or  by  contract,  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  its  responsibilities. 

The  Authority  is  authorized  bo  charge  a  fee 
for  services  rendered  by  it  based  upon  an 
Indian's  or  Indian  group's  ability  to  pay  for 
such  services.  The  fee  shall  be  charged  only 
in  those  cases  handled  by  the  Authority  im- 
der  section  8.  This  provision  is  Included  so 
that  the  Authority  may  lend  Its  asslstsmce 
and  expert  help  to  those  tribes  that  are  able 
to  afford  their  own  private  counsel  but  make 
the  choice  to  seek  the  services  of  the  Au- 
thority in  connection  with  its  claim.  The  fee 
charged  by  the  counsel  will  vary  from  tribe 
to  tribe  dep>ending  upon  the  trllje's  resources. 
In  some  instances,  the  cases  will  be  on  a  con- 
tingent basis  with  a  fee  to  be  collected  from 
any  award  won  by  the  Authority  for  the  In- 
dians or  Indian  group.  The  receipts  collected 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be  paid  Into 
the  miscellaneous  receipts  in  the  Treasury. 

Finally,  section  12  of  this  proposal  author- 
izes the  appropriation  of  funds  necessary  to 
cairy  out  the  provisions  of  the  proposal. 

The  Indians  of  our  country  have  for  years 
felt  that  the  Federal  goverrunent,  because  of 
the  Inherent  conflict  of  Interest  that  the 
President  discussed  in  his  message,  has  not 
criven  their  rights  adequate  legal  protection. 
We  believe  that  this  bill  will  restore  the  con- 
fidence of  the  American  Indian  in  the  ability 
of  our  government  to  give  their  natiu-al  re- 
source rights  legaJ  protection  to  which  they 
are  entitled.  This  will  make  it  clear  to  the 
American  Indian  that  the  United  States  Is 
meeting  the  legal  oDilgatlon  It  has  as  trustee 
to  advance  the  Interest  of  the  beneficiaries  of 
the  trust  without  reservation  and  to  the 
highest  degree  of  its  ability  and  skill. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised   that  this  legislative  proposal  Is  In 
accord  with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Walter  J.  Hickel. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Washington,  DC.  July  29, 1970. 
Hon.  Spiro  T.  Agnew, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  Is  a  proposal 
"To  provide  for  the  assumption  of  the  con- 
trol and  operation  by  Indian  tribes  and  com- 
mimitles  of  certain  programs  and  services 
provided  for  them  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  for  other  purposes." 

We  recommend  that  the  proposal  be  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committee  for  Its 
consideration  and  that  it  be  enacted. 

Section  1  of  the  proposal  sets  out  defini- 
tions that  are  used  in  the  proposal. 

Section  2  provides  that,  notwithstanding 
any  other  provisions  of  law,  if  an  Indian 
tribe  or  community  requests  that  it  be  given 
the  control  or  operation  of  a  program  or  serv- 
ice administered  by  the  Federal  Government 
the  Secretary  shall  turn  over  to  that  tribe  or 
community,  within  120  days  after  request  or 
such  other  period  as  may  be  agreed  to,  the 
control  and  operation  of  such  program  or 
service.  Section  2  requires  that  the  request 
made  by  the  Indian  tribe  or  community  must 
he  accompanied  by  a  plan  for  carrying  out 
the  .rervico  or  program  requested.  It  author- 
izes the  trliie  or  community  to  enter  into 
agreements  to  carry  out  all  or  any  part  of  the 


transferred  program  or  service.  The  transfer 
authorized  in  this  section  shall  stipulate  the 
retrocession  provision  provided  for  in  later 
subsections  ot  this  section. 

In  subsection  (b)  of  section  2,  the  Secre- 
tary is  required  to  provide  assiatance,  other 
than  financial  assistance,  to  any  Indian  trib- 
al organization  who  requests  it  during  the 
period  preceding  or  immediately  following  a 
transfer  made  under  this  proposal. 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  2  requires  that 
for  each  fiscal  year  during  which  an  Indian 
tribal  organization  engages  In  the  operation 
or  control  of  a  program  or  service  trawi- 
ferred  to  It  under  the  provisions  of  this  pro- 
posal, it  must  report  to  the  Secretary,  such 
report  to  include  an  accounting  of  the 
amounts  and  purposes  for  which  Federal 
funds  were  expended.  Subsection  (c)  also 
opens  reports  and  records  of  the  Indian  tribal 
organization  maintained  in  connection  with 
such  program  or  operation  for  audit  by  the 
Secretary  and  Comptroller  General. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  that  should  an 
Indian  tribe  or  community  request  a  retroces- 
sion to  the  Secretary  of  any  program  or 
service  which  it  assumed  pursuant  to  this 
proposal,  such  retrocession  shall  be  effective 
120  days  after  such  request  for  retrocession 
or  such  later  period  as  may  be  agreed  to  by 
the  Secretary  and  the  Indian  tribal  organi- 
zation. This  subsection  specifically  provides 
that  retrocession  of  any  program  or  service 
will  not  prejudice  the  Indian  tribe  or  com- 
munity's right  to  again  assume  control  of  the 
service  or  program. 

In  subsection  (e)  of  section  2,  If  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  any  program  or  service 
assumed  by  an  Indian  tribe  Is  being  accom- 
plished In  a  manner  which  would  violate  the 
rights  or  endanger  the  health,  safety  or  wel- 
fare of  individual  Indians  served  by  such 
program  or  service  or  that  there  has  been 
gross  negligence  or  mismanagement  in  the 
use  of  Federal  funds  provided  pursuant  to 
this  proposal,  the  Secretary  may  reassume 
control  of  the  program  or  service  under  such 
regulations  as  he  may  prescribe  but  only  after 
providing  notice  and  hearing  to  the  Indian 
tribal  organization  Involved  that  he  plans 
to  reassume  the  program  or  service.  The  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  to  retain  the  service  or 
program  until  he  is  satisfied  the  problems 
causing  him  to  reassume  the  service  or  pro- 
gram have  been  corrected. 

Subsection  (f)  of  section  2  provides  that 
in  the  allocation  of  funds  for  programs  and 
services  to  Indians,  those  Indian  tribal  or- 
ganizations which  assume  control  or  opera- 
tion of  programs  or  services  purstiant  to  this 
proposal  or  retrocede  control  or  operation  to 
the  Secretary,  shall  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  would  have  been  if  the  con- 
trol and  operation  of  the  program  or  service 
had  been  maintained  continuously  by  the 
Federal  gcivernment. 

Section  3  authorizes  the  Secretary,  upon 
the  request  of  an  Indian  group,  to  detail  any 
Civil  Service  employee  for  a  period  of  up  to 
180  days  to  assist  the  Indian  group  In  its 
control  or  operation  of  a  program  or  service 
transferred  pursuant  to  this  proposal.  This 
section  also  provides  that  the  Secretary  may. 
upon  a  showing  of  need  by  an  Indian  group 
for  a  continuing  need  for  the  services  of  the 
detailed  employee,  extend  the  detail  of  the 
employee  for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  180 
days. 

Section  4  provides  that  nothing  in  this 
proposal  shall  be  Interpreted  as  authorizing 
or  requiring  the  termination  of  any  existing 
trust  responsibility  of  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  Indians. 

As  the  President  pointed  out  in  his  mes- 
sage of  July  8.  it  Is  necessary  that  we  reject 
the  suffocating  pattern  of  paternalism  that 
so  many  of  our  programs  of  the  Indians  have 
assumed.  This  proposal  Is  aimed  at  destroy- 
ing this  pattern  of  paternalism  by  turning 
over  to  the  Indians  the  control  and  opera- 
tion of  programs  and  services  that  are  now 
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extended  to  them  by  the  Federal  goverrmient. 
As  the  President  stated : 

■For  years  we  have  talked  about  encourag- 
ing Indians  to  exercise  greater  self-deter- 
mination, but  our  progress  has  never  been 
commensurate  with  our  promises.  Part  of  the 
reason  for  this  situation  has  been  the  threat 
of  termination.  But  another  reason  Is  the 
fact  that  when  a  decision  is  made  as  to 
whether  a  Federal  program  will  be  turned 
over  to  Indian  administration,  it  is  the  Fed- 
eral authorities  and  not  the  Indian  people 
who  finally  make  that  decision. 

•'This  situation  should  be  reversed.  In  my 
judgment,  it  should  be  up  to  the  Indian 
tribe  to  determine  whether  It  Is  willing  and 
able  to  assume  administrative  responsibility 
for  a  service  program  which  Is  presently  ad- 
ministered by  a  Federal  agency." 

This  proposal  will  give  any  Indian  tribe, 
band  or  group  or  community  the  right  to 
request  and  assume  the  control  to  any  pro- 
gram or  service  now  extended  to  It  by  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  or  the  Indian  health  service 
program  of  the  Public  Health  Service  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. These  two  program  areas  are  the  ones 
that  deal  most  directly  with  our  Indian  peo- 
ple. 

If  any  Indian  group  decides  It  Is  willing 
and  able  to  assume  administrative  responsi- 
bility for  a  service  or  program  which  Is  pres- 
ently administered  by  the  Btireau  of  Indian 
Affairs  or  Public  Health  Service  It  can  re- 
quest that  such  service  or  program  be  turned 
over  to  it.  The  turn  will  be  made  after  the 
tribe  has  consulted  with  the  Department 
that  is  to  transfer  the  service  or  program  and 
has  worked  out  a  plan  for  the  operation  and 
control  of  the  program  or  service  to  be 
transferred  and  submits  the  plan  with  Its 
formal  request. 

The  program  or  service  will  be  transferred 
to  the  Indians  if  they  persist  in  their  request 
even  if,  In  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  appropriate  Department,  they  are  not 
adequately  equipped  to  control  or  operate  the 
program  or  service.  The  transfer  will  be  made 
subject  to  the  rights  of  retrocession  or  re- 
assumption  as  provided  In  the  proposal.  In 
those  Instances  where  there  is  a  question 
about  the  adequacy  of  the  Indian  group  to 
control  or  operate  the  transferred  service  or 
program  the  Secretary  will  monitor  the  pro- 
gram or  service  to  be  certain  that  the  rights. 
health,  safety  and  welfare  of  the  Individual 
Indians  is  not  endangered.  The  proposal  em- 
powers the  Secretary  to  move  to  reassume  the 
service  or  program  at  any  point  where  he 
thinks  the  health,  safety  or  welfare  of  an 
Indian  Is  endangered.  The  proposal  contem- 
plates that  the  Secretary  will  make  every 
effort  to  assist  Indian  groups  in  their  efforts 
to  assume  the  control  and  operation  of  the 
program  or  service.  There  is  a  provision  in 
the  proposal  that  will  allow  the  Secretary 
to  detail  to  the  Indian  group  those  civil 
servants  that  under  a  companion  proposal  to 
this  bill  will  not  transfer  with  the  service  or 
program  to  Indian  control  for  periods  up  to 
180  days  with  a  right  to  extend  the  period 
for  an  additional  180  days  in  order  to  lend 
assistance  on  the  transferred  program  or 
eervice. 

The  proposal  makes  it  clear  that  there  will 
t>e  no  discrimination  against  tho.se  tribes  who 
assume  control  or  operation  of  a  service  or 
program  solely  because  of  such  assumption. 
This  is  an  assurance  to  an  Indian  group  that 
if  it  assumes  control  of  a  service  or  program 
that  the  .service  or  program  assumed  by  them 
win  be  given  the  same  consideration  in  the 
allocation  of  budget  funds  as  that  program  or 
service  would  have  had  if  it  had  continued 
under  the  control  of  the  Federal  government. 
This  a.ssures  the  Indians  they  will  not  be 
penalized  for  assuming  control  or  operation 
of  a  program  or  service. 

The  last  section  of  the  bill  provides  that 
nothing  In  this  proposal  shall  be  interpreted 


as  authorizing  or  requiring  the  termination 
of  any  existing  trust  responsibility  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  Indians.  This 
provision  makes  it  clear  that  even  though 
an  Indian  group  assumes  the  control  and 
uperaiion  of  a  program  or  service,  the  Fed- 
eral government  continues  Its  responsibility 
for  that  service  and  program  and  will  con- 
tinue to  meet  this  responsibility. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised    that  this  legislative  proposal   is  in 
accord  with  the  progam  of  the  President. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Walter  J.  Hickel, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 

Was)imgton.  DC,  July  29,  1970. 
Hon.  Spiro  T.  Agnew, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mh.  .President:  Enclosed  Is  our  pro- 
posal 'To  retain  coverage  under  the  laws 
providing  employee  benefits,  such  as  com- 
pensation for  Injury,  retirement,  life  insur- 
ance, and  health  benefits  for  employees  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  who  trans- 
fer to  Indian  tribal  organizations  to  perform 
services  in  connection  with  governmental  or 
other  activities  which  are  or  have  been  per- 
formed by  Government  employees  in  or  for 
Indian  communities,  and  for  other  purposes." 

We  recommend  that  the  proposal  be  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committee  for  Us 
consideration,  and  that  it  be  enacted. 

Section  1  of  the  proposal  cites  the  bill  as 
the  "Federal  Employees  Indian  Tribal  Or- 
ganization Transfer  Act." 

Section  2(a)  of  the  proposal  provides  that 
notwithstanding  any  other  statute,  execu- 
tive orders,  or  regulations,  civil  service  em- 
ployees serving  under  an  appointment  not 
limited  to  one  year  or  less  who,  before  Decem- 
ber 31,  1980.  transfer  to  an  Indian  tribal  or- 
ganization In  connection  with  governmental 
or  other  activities  which  are  or  have  been 
performed  by  employees  in  or  for  Indian  com- 
munities will  be  entitled,  if  agreed  to  by  the 
employee  and  the  Indian  tribal  organiza- 
tion to: 

(1)  Retain  coverage,  rights,  and  benefits 
under  the  provisions  for  compensation  for 
work  Injuries  and  for  the  purposes  of  the 
proposal  his  employment  with  the  Indian 
tribal  organization  is  deemed  employment  by 
the  United  States.  However,  if  an  injured  em- 
ployee, or  his  dependents  If  he  should  die.  re- 
ceives any  payment  from  the  Indian  tribal 
organization  on  account  of  the  same  injury  or 
death,  the  amount  of  the  tribal  payment 
shall  be  credited  against  any  benefits  pay- 
able under  the  compensation  for  work  in- 
juries as  provided  in  the  proposal. 

(2)  To  retain  coverage,  rights,  and  bene- 
fits under  the  retirement  provisions  of  Gov- 
ernment employment  if  necessary  employee 
deductions  and  agency  contributions  in  pay- 
ment of  the  coverage,  rights,  and  benefits  for 
the  period  of  employment  with  the  Indian 
tribal  organization  are  currently  deposited  in 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  and  Disability 
Fund  and  the  period  during  which  coverage, 
rights,  and  benefits  are  retained  under  this 
provision  is  deemed  creditable  service  under 
the  provisions  of  section  8332  of  "title  5", 
United  States  Code.  Any  unused  sick  leave 
credited  to  an  employee  under  a  formal 
leave  system  at  the  time  of  his  transfer  to 
an  Indian  tribal  organization  will  remain  to 
his  credit  for  retirement  purposes  during  the 
period  of  h's  service  with  the  Indian  tribal 
organization. 

(3)  Retain  coverage,  rights,  and  benefits 
under  the  life  insurance  protection  granted 
Federal  employees  if  necessary  employee  de- 
ductions and  agency  contributions  in  pay- 
ment for  the  coverage  rights  and  benefits 
for  the  period  of  employment  with  the  In- 
dian tribal  organization  are  currently  de- 
posited In  the  Employees'  Life  Insurance 
Fund,  and  the  period  during  which  life  in- 


surance rights  and  benefits  are  retained  un- 
der this  provision  Is  deemed  service  as  an 
employee  for  the  life  Insurance  program. 

(4)  Retain  coverage,  rights,  and  benefits 
under  the  Health  Insurance  Program  pro- 
vided Federal  employees,  if  necessary  em- 
ployee deductions  and  agency  contributions 
in  pa>-ment  for  the  coverage,  rights,  and 
benefits  for  the  period  of  employment  with 
the  Indian  tribal  organization  are  currently 
deposited  in  the  Employees'  Health  Benefits 
Funds  in  the  period  during  which  the  health 
insurance  coverage,  rights,  and  benefits  are 
retained  under  this  provision  Is  deemed 
service  as  an  employee  for  the  Health  In- 
surance Program. 

(5)  Be  reemployed  within  30  days  of  his 
application  for  reemployment  in  his  former 
position  or  in  a  position  of  like  seniority, 
status,  and  pay  in  the  agency  from  which  he 
transferred.  If  he  transferred  at  the  time  such 
activity  was  transferred  to  an  Indian  tribal 
organization  or  within  90  calendar  days  after 
such  transfer  to  an  Indian  tribal  organiza- 
tion. If  he  makes  the  application  for  reem- 
ployment not  later  than  5  years  after  the  date 
of  his  transfer  to  the  Indian  tribal  organiza- 
tion or  If  the  activity  that  was  transferred  to 
the  Indian  tribal  organization  is  transferred 
back  to  the  United  States.  On  reemployment 
under  this  provision,  the  employee  is  entitled 
to  the  rate  of  basic  pay  to  which  he  would  be 
entitled  had  he  remained  in  the  agency  from 
which  he  transferred.  Upon  reemployment, 
the  agency  will  restore  employees  sick  leave 
account  by  credit  or  charge  to  Its  status  at 
the  time  of  transfer.  If  at  the  time  of  transfer 
to  the  Indian  tribal  organization,  the  em- 
ployee received  a  lump-sum  payment  for  an- 
nual leave.  If  he  is  reemployed  within  one 
year  of  the  date  of  his  transfer  under  the 
provisions  of  this  proposal,  he  will  refund  to 
the  agency  from  which  he  transferred  the 
amount  of  the  lump-sum  payment  and  the 
leave  covered  by  said  lump-sum  payment  will 
be  restored  to  his  account.  Any  employee  re- 
employed under  this  provision  will  be  able  to 
count  the  perlori  of  his  service  with  an  Indian 
tribal  organization  as  well  as  the  period  nec- 
essary to  affect  his  reemployment  as  credit- 
able service  for  all  appropriate  Civil  Service 
employment  purposes. 

Section  2(b)  provides  that  during  an  em- 
ployee's period  of  service  with  the  Indian 
tribal  organization,  that  Indian  tribal  orga- 
nization shall  deposit  currently  in  the  ap- 
propriate funds  the  employee  deductions  and 
agency  contributions  for  the  retirement,  life 
insurance,  and  health  programs. 

Section  3  provides  that  an  employee  who 
transfers  to  an  Indian  tribal  organization 
pursuant  to  section  2  of  this  proposal,  such 
transfer  being  agreed  to  by  the  Indian  tribal 
organization,  must  make  the  election  to  re- 
tain compensation  for  work  injuries  benefits, 
retirement  benefits,  life  insurance  benefits, 
and  health  insurance  benefits,  as  provided  in 
section  2  of  the  proposal  prior  to  the  date  of 
his  transfer. 

Section  3  also  provides  that  an  employee 
who  elects  to  retain  benefit  coverage  imder 
a  transfer  to  one  Indian  tribal  organization, 
may  retain  that  coverage  If  he  transfers  to 
another  Indian  tribal  organization  to  per- 
form service  activities  of  the  type  covered 
by  section  2  of  the  propo.sal. 

Section  4  of  the  proposal  contains  defi- 
nitions tised  in  the  proposal. 

Section  5  authorizes  the  President  to  pre- 
scribe regulations  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
proposal  and  to  protect  and  assure  the  com- 
pensation, retirement.  Insurance,  leave,  and 
reemployment  rights  and  such  other  similar 
civil  service  rights  as  he  finds  appropriate. 

Section  6  provides  that  this  proposal  will 
be  elective  60  days  after  the  date  of  its 
enactment. 

This  proposal  is  a  companion  to  our  pro- 
posal that  authorizes  Indian  tribes  to  assume 
control  and  operation  of  programs  and  serv- 
ices now  rendered  for  them  by  the  Federal 
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Government.  In  most  instances,  when  these 
programs  or  services  are  transferred  to  an 
Indian  tribal  organization,  the  Indian  tribal 
organization  will  request  that  certain  em- 
ployees who  are  operating  the  program  or 
ser\-ice  be  transferred  with  the  program  or 
service.  Any  effort  to  take  over  programs  or 
services  by  any  Indian  tribal  organization 
without  a  program  for  the  continuity  of  man- 
ning that  this  proposal  would  provide, 
would  be  doomed  to  failure.  This  proposal 
allows  civil  service  employees  to  transfer 
with  the  program  or  service  and  retain  cov- 
erage that  they  now  enjoy  as  civil  servants 
and  also  give  them  for  a  period  of  5  years, 
preferential  reemployment  rights. 

The  right  of  reemployment  for  a  five-year 
period  assures  the  civil  service  employee  that 
he  can  transfer  with  the  program  or  service 
that  he  is  working  with  and  continue  his 
work  without  the  danger  of  losing  any  of 
his  rights.  We  believe  this  provision  will  be 
an  Important  factor  in  getting  clvU  service 
employees  to  make  a  transfer  to  an  Indian 
tribal  organization  to  lend  continuity  to  the 
problems  and  services  transferred  to  Indian 
tribal  organization. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  this  legislative  proposal  Is  In 
accord  with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Walter  J.  Hickel, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  A  BILL 

S.    3151 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough>  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  3151)  to  au- 
thorize the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation to  estabUsh  educational  programs 
to  encourage  understanding  of  policies 
and  support  of  activities  designed  to  en- 
hance environmental  quality  and  main- 
tain ecological  balance. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore <Mr.  Allen).  Without  objection.  It 
is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  225— 
INTRODUCTION  OF  A  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTION RELATING  TO  LAW  OF- 
FICERS APPRECIATION  WEEK 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Illinois.  Mr.  President, 
these  days,  our  law  oflacers  daily  risk  the 
physical  assault  of  the  lawless.  More  and 
more  the  officer  is  becoming  the  tragic 
target  of  the  lawbreaker.  The  senseless 
killing  of  two  officers  at  Chicago's  Ca- 
brini-Green  apartments,  and  the  wild 
antipoUce  melee  that  saw  at  least  six  of 
Chicago's  fine  police  hospitalized  after  a 
rock  festival  last  week  are  all  too  indica- 
tive of  the  truth  that  the  law  officer  is 
now  under  fire  from  tlie  criminals  as 
never  before. 

At  the  Lame  time  our  law  officers  must 
endure  constant  nitpicking  and  under- 
cutting from  that  element  of  the  popula- 
tion— especially  the  politically  am- 
bitious— whose  peculiar  brand  of  civic 
concern  can  be  characterized  only  as 
soft  on  crime,  hard  on  crimefighters. 
These  opportunists,  by  their  repeated  at- 
tempts to  undermine  re.'^ponsible  public 
safety  official.'^ — and  the  authority  of  the 
man  on  tlie  beat — have  done  much  to 
create  tlie  atmosphere  of  suspicion  and 
distrust  of  police  that  rioters  and  com- 
mon criminals  thrive  on. 


Well,  the  time  has  come  for  an  orderly 
counterdemonstration  by  those  of  us 
who  regard  the  greatest  majority  of  our 
crimefighters  as  heroes,  who  appreciate 
their  dedication  and  personal  sacrifice, 
and  who  are  just  plain  disgusted  with 
the  attacks — both  physical  and  verbal — 
that  seem  to  haunt  them  as  they  make 
their  dangerous  tours  of  duty  on  our 
behalf. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  a  joint  reso- 
lution authorizing  and  requesting  the 
President  to  proclaim  October  25-31, 
1970,  Law  Officers  Appreciation  Week 
throughout  the  Nation.  I  am  also  writ- 
ing President  Nixon,  Attorney  General 
Mitchell,  Governor  Ogilvie,  Illinois  At- 
torney General  Scott,  and  Mayor  Daley 
asking  them  to  declare  and  support  Law 
Officers  Appreciation  Week,  and  to  par- 
ticipate in  appropriate  ceremonies  dur- 
ing that  period.  These  ceremonies  should 
memorialize  officers  who  have  given 
their  lives  in  public  service,  recognize 
outstanding  police  work,  and  promote 
greater  community-police  relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  resolution  and  certain  press  re- 
ports be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
close  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr. 
Cranston).  Without  objection  it  is  so 
ordered. 

<See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Illinois.  Most  impor- 
tant, today  I  am  inviting  public  support 
of  the  appreciation  programs  I  hope  we 
can  spark  throughout  the  Nation.  I  am 
asking  all  citizens  to  hold  out  the  hand 
of  friendship,  confidence,  and  support  to 
the  men  in  blue.  To  my  fellow  Illi- 
noisans,  and  to  all  Americans,  I  say:  If 
you  believe  our  law  enforcement  officers 
deserve  our  cooperation  and  support — 
let  them  know  it.  Let  them  know  it  per- 
son to  person  when  you  see  them  on  the 
street.  Let  them  know  it  by  writing  their 
superiors  when  individual  officers  have 
performed  well.  Let  them  know  it  by  co- 
operating with  them  as  they  do  their  best 
to  protect  you  and  your  neighbors.  If 
you  do  not  support  them,  you  have  no 
standing  to  complain  about  the  de- 
terioration of  law  and  order  in  our  so- 
;  ciety. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston).  The  joint  resolution  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred:  and, 
without  objection,  the  joint  resolution 
and  articles  will  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  225)  au- 
thorizing the  President  to  proclaim  the 
period  October  25  through  31,  1970,  as 
Law  Officers  Appreciation  Week,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Smith  of  Illinois,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.J.  Res.  225 

Whereas,  the  Nation  is  experiencing  an 
accelerating  Increase  In  the  incidence  of 
crimes,  and 

Whereas,  the  law  enforcement  officer  Is  so- 
ciety's first  line  of  defense  against  the  law- 
lessness of  its  criminal  element,  and 

Whereas  the  greatest  majority  of  law  en- 
forcement officers  are  dedicated  public  serv- 
ants who  risk  their  lives  to  protect  the  per- 
sons and  property  of  others,  to  Insure  domes- 


tic peace,  and  to  promote  compliance  with 
just  laws,  and 

Whereas,  the  instances  in  which  Individual 
law  enforcement  officers  conduct  themselves 
In  a  manner  contrary  to  their  duty  or  to  the 
public  good  are  relatively  very  few.  but  are 
often  exploited  to  undermine  public  con- 
fidence In  law  enforcement  officers  in  general, 
and 

Whereas,  mutual  confidence  and  coopera- 
tion between  citizens  and  law  enforcement 
officers  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of 
individual  rights:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  the  President  Is 
hereby  authorized  and  requested  to  proclaim 
the  period  October  25-31,  1970,  as  Law  Of- 
ficers Appreciation  Week  and  to  call  upon 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
such  period  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
activities. 

Exhibit  1 

Longer  Th.\n  the  Convention 

(By  Tom  Pltzpatrlck) 

Make  no  mistake  about  this  one.  This  was 
a  tougher  and  more  vicious  battle  than  any 
Chicago  police  fought  against  the  demon- 
strators diu-ing  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  of  1968. 

The  police  came  out  of  that  one  with  their 
reputation  tarnished  by  charges  that  they 
had  overreacted.  They  have  been  hypersensi- 
tive ever  since. 

Monday  night,  the  police,  hopelessly  out- 
numbered by  thousands  of  frenzied  rock  fans, 
had  all  they  could  do  to  escape  with  their 
shields  intact. 

It  was  close  all  the  way.  There  were  times 
when  it  seemed  the  only  way  the  police  could 
save  their  own  lives  v.  ould  be  to  begin  shoot- 
ing to  kill. 

This  is  not  pn  exaggeration  for  dramatic 
effect.  It  was  that  close,  because  if  this  mob 
had  finally  gotten  the  upper  hand,  I  truly  be- 
lieve it  would  have  stoned  policemen  to 
death. 

The  rock  festival  fans  had  a  reason  for  all 
this,  of  course. 

Monday  was  a  hot,  muggy  day  in  Grant 
Park,  and  many  of  them  had  been  on  hand 
long  before  the  4  p.m.  starting  time  for  a 
concert  by  a  group  called  Sly  and  the  Family 
Stone. 

When  Sly  and  the  Family  Stone  didn't  take 
the  stage  for  the  a.^<?embled  thousands,  the 
mood  of  the  crowd  turned  ugly. 

"This  is  the  fourth  rock  concert  I've  been 
to,'  Helen  Lozowsky,  18.  said  later."  and  It's 
the  fourth  time  they  haven't  come  on  stage. 

"Those  people  who  had  the  loud-speaker 
on  stage  kept  buggln'  us.  First,  they'd  tell  us 
that  Sly  was  on  his  way  in  a  police  van.  Then 
they'd  tell  us  he  was  in  a  helicopter  hovering 
up  above  the  bandstand.  Then  they'd  say  he 
was  underneath  the  stage  and  afraid  to  come 
out.  Anybody  would  get  mad  at  that  kind  of 
treatment." 

"Yeah,"  said  Sherl  Meltzer,  18.  "Sly  Is 
chicken.  He's  afraid  to  come  on  stage  when- 
ever the  crowd  gets  too  big.  That  cat  don't 
know  where  his  head  is." 

That  was  how  the  battle  began.  Unhappy 
rock  fans  began  tossing  rocks  and  bottles  at 
the  empty  stage  and  finally  surged  forward, 
knocking  down  a  snow  fence  in  front  of  it  and 
overwhelming  the  Andy  Frain  ushers. 

The  police  moved  In  to  protect  the  ushers. 
The  sight  of  the  police  Inflamed  the  crowd, 
most  In  It  viewing  any  man  in  a  poUce  uni- 
form as  a  mortal  enemy. 

That's  how  the  battle  began.  It  went  on 
that  way  until  after  dark. 

The  demonstrators  at  the  Democratic  con- 
vention never  could  produce  the  numbers 
this  crowd  mustered.  Police  estimates  of  the 
crowd  at  the  start  of  the  battle  were  in  ex- 
cess of  75,000  and  It  was  a  crowd  made  up  of 
both  blacks  and  whites.  There  were  very  few 
black  demonstrators  at  the  convention. 
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They  were  pitted  against  no  more  than  400 
poUce  officers  and  the  crowd  must  have 
sensed  It  had  the  upper  hand  and  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  police  to  surround 
and  subdue  It.  „      ^   , 

The  field  of  battle  was  that  naturally  shal- 
low soup  bowl  that  Is  Grant  Park,  Just  north 
of  the  bandshell. 

It  was  a  battle  that  went  on  for  four  hours, 
then  with  the  rock  fans  being  driven  as  far 
north  as  Buckingham  Fountain  and  counter- 
attacking and  driving  the  police  south  to  the 
band  shell. 

This  was  a  crowd  that  was  In  a  frenzy,  ex- 
horting one  another  to  "kill  the  pigs."  They 
had  shouted  this  at  the  convention,  too,  but 
that  crowd  was  almost  always  on  the  defen- 
sive. This  crowd  wras  on  the  attack  right  up 
until  the  moment  that  the  police  made  their 
final  move  shortly  before  9  pjn. 

I  lost  count  of  the  policemen  I  saw  with 
bloody  mouths,  bloody  shirts  and  hands  and 
legs  dripping  blood  from  thrown  rocks  and 
broken  bottles  that  had  hit  them  after  trav- 
eling m  long,  high  arcs. 

It  was  dark  when  First  Deputy  Supt.  James 
M.  Rochford  stepped  In  front  of  a  line  of  200 
helmeted  policemen  and  waved  his  baton 
with  the  red  tassle  as  a  signal  to  advance. 

Rochford,  In  his  dress  blues  and  soft  cap. 
made  a  beautiful  target  as  he  marched  20 
yards  in  advance  of  the  line. 

Several  rocks  came  close  to  hitting  him, 
warded  off  only  by  a  deft  move  of  his 
baton.  .  .  . 


Police.  Rock  Fans  Clash  in  Grant  Park 
(By  Joel  Havemann  and  Paul  McGrath) 

Thousands  of  young  people  battled  police 
m  Grant  Park  and  the  Loop  Monday  night 
after  spilling  out  of  a  rock  concert  at  the 
Grant  Park  band  shell. 

Hosoitals  reported  treating  at  least  25  per- 
sons, including  at  least  10  policemen,  and  at 
least  one  youth  who  was  shot  In  the  chest. 
Ma'iy  other  persons  were  reported  injured 
and  untreated. 

Many  policemen  were  struck  by  flying 
bottles  and  stones.  A  few  instances  were  ob- 
served by  reporters  of  policemen  clubbing 
youths.  Police  once  used  gunfire  to  fend  off  a 
charge  of  thousands  of  demonstrators  in  the 
park.  Most  policemen  pointed  their  guns  In 
the  air.  but  some  held  their  weapons  level, 
reporters  observed. 

At  least  two  cars  and  a  police  squadrol 
were  Ignited  In  the  park. 

The  youths  then  spread  Into  the  Loop  from 
Grant  Park  and  broke  windows  and  looted 
stores. 

Police  recorded  42  arrests  earlv  In  the  dis- 
turbance, but  many  more  per.sor.s  were  taken 
Into  custody. 

Grant  Park  also  was  the  major  battlefield 
during  the  disturbances  that  accompanied 
the  Democratic  National  Convention  In  Au- 
g-!?t  of  1968. 

This  time  the  violence  began  at  the  Grant 
Park  band  shell  when  youths  demanded  the 
appearance  of  the  featured  group.  Sly  and 
the  Family  Stone,  at  a  concert  sponsored 
by  the  Chicago  Park  District. 

Cmdr.  Paul  McLaughlin  of  the  1st  Police 
District  estimated  the  crowd  at  the  band 
sUeU  at  75.000. 

The  crowd  began  pushing  during  the  per- 
formance cf  Patwater,  the  group  that  led  off 
the  concert,  while  Sly  and  the  Family  Stone 
waited  m  a  Michigan  Ave.  Hotel. 

"Then  the  one  group  busted  out  through  a 
fence,"  .said  David  Honor,  a  Park  District 
employe.  '  Peoole  fell  and  other  people  start- 
ed trampling  all  over  them." 

Atrro  GAS  TANK  EXPLODES 

Some  200  policemen  tried  to  clear  the  area, 
and  the  confrontation  began. 

Youths  began  throwing  bottles  and  stones. 

The  battle  spread  north,  and  the  youths 
and  police  set  the  battle  line  at  Bafbo  Dr. 


in  the  center  of  Grant  Park,  with  youths  on 
the  north  and  police  on  tlie  south. 

The  Integrated  crowd  of  youths  set  the 
three  vehicles  afire  on  Balbo,  and  the  gas 
tank  on  one  of  them  exploded. 

Police  used  tear  gas  sparingly  to  break  up 
the  mob. 

The  crowd  of  thousands  of  youths  grouped 
on  the  north  side  of  Balbo  and  charged  across 
at  about  200  policemen,  throwing  bottles, 
stones  and  pieces  of  asphalt  ripped  from  side- 
walks, some  as  big  as  8  Inches  across. 

lieutenant    RALLIES    POLICE 

Two  youth  held  a  signpost  6  inches  thick 
and  8  feet  long  and  used  it  as  a  battering 
ram.  Police  fought  them  off  and  they  dropped 
the  post. 

Lt.  William  McKeon  of  the  1st  Area  Task 
Force  shouted,  "Policemen,  let's  hold  that 
line,  let's  hold  that  line  right  here." 

But  the  crowd  outflanked  the  police  and 
maintained  the  rush.  McKeon  was  struck  in 
the  face  by  a  stone,  and  the  policemen  re- 
treated soiith  toward  the  band  shell  down  an 
incline. 

Suddenly  the  police  turned  and  many 
pulled  their  revolvers  and  aimed  mostly  over 
the  heads  of  the  crowd.  Reporters  estimated 
50  or   100  shots  were    fired. 

YOUTHS    CHEER    rELLED    POLICE 

Reports  of  injured  persons  began  pouring 
into  police  headquarters.  There  was  an  un- 
confirmed report  that  two  policemen  were 
shot. 

Police  reached  the  band  shell  and  found 
themselves  surrounded   by  demonstrators. 

Many  policemen  were  struck  by  flying  ob- 
jects and  carried  off.  The  yijuths  cheered 
each  time  an  officer  was  carried  away. 

About  150  policemen  regrouped  at  the 
band  shell  and  began  marching  back  across 
the  field.  Each  was  ordered  to  make  an  ar- 
rest, and  most  of  them  captured  at  least  one 
youth. 

Police  forced  the  crowd  all  the  way  back  to 
Balbo,  and  then  many  of  the  youths  charged 
into  the  Loop. 

Windows  were  broken  in  stores  and  hotels 
throughout  the  business  area  from  Randoloh 
south.  Damage  wa3  reported  at  most  of  the 
major  department  stores  and  hotels. 

There  was  some  looting.  Jewelry  was  taken 
at  402  S.  Michigan  and  flowers  at  79  E.  Van 
Buren. 

Too  Much  Rock  in  Their  Heads 
(By  Tom  Fitzpatrick) 

The  heavy-set  police  lieutenant's  v;hlte 
shirt  stood  out  in  the  gattering  dusk.  It  was 
7:05  p.m.  and  he  was  standing  on  a  hill 
that  overlooks  Grant  Park  with  a  loud- 
speaker in  his  right  hand. 

He  was  looking  down  Into  the  natural  bowl 
dotted  with  Softball  fields  and  shouting  into 
the  speaker  at  the  thousands  of  kids  In  the 
p.irk. 

"This  park  is  now  closed,"  the  lieutenant 
shouted. 

"If  you  do  not  leave,  you  are  guilty  of  mob 
action. 

"Let's  move  out  of  the  park." 

"Pig  ....  Pip  ....  Pigs!"  the  shouts  came 
back  from  the  crowd.  A  shower  of  rocks  and 
bottles  came  v.ith  the  epithets. 

For  some  reason,  however,  the  crowd  be- 
gan moving  northward  toward  Balbo  Dr.  The 
line  of  policemen  moved  forward  until  it 
was  lined  In  front  of  a  wire  mesh  softball 
backstop  on  diamond  No.  12. 

Two  bearded  young  men  with  flared,  bell- 
bottom  pants,  their  feet  bare,  approached  a 
police  sergeant  at  the  side  of  the  police  line. 

"Man."  said  the  apparent  leader,  "I  ain't 
never  been  to  a  rock  festival  where  they  had 
police  before. 

"You're  the  guys  who  started  It  Just  by  be- 
ing here." 

The  police  sergeant  did  not  appear  angry. 

"We're  not  here  to  discuss  sociology  at  this 


time."  the  sergeant  answered.  "You  have  or- 
ders to  leave  the  park.  If  you  don't,  you  are 
guilty  of  mob  action." 

Down  in  the  middle  of  the  field  now. 
Helen  Lozowsky,  18.  and  Sheri  Meltzer,  18. 
are  in  the  center  of  a  knot  of  20  persons. 

"This  the  fifth  rock  concert  that  I've  been 
to  that  Sly  and  the  Family  Stone  didn't  show 
up  at  when  they  were  supposed  to."  Helen 
shouted.  "He's  chicken  He's  afraid  to  come 
on  stage  whenever  the  crowd  gets  too 
biff " 

"Yeah,  shouted  Sherl  In  agreement,"  that 
cat  don't  know  where  his  head  Is. 

"We  waited  here  from  4  o'clock  until  7 
for  that  concert  to  begin.  No  wonder  all  the 
kids  got  mad  and  started  throwin'  bottles  at 
the  stage.  I  don't  blame  them." 

That  was  how  the  battle  had  begun.  The 
rock  festival  enthusiasts,  thous.-'nds  strong. 
had  packed  the  Grant  Park  bandshell  for  the 
concert. 

The  concert  was  late  In  getting  started 
The  crowd  rushed  the  Andy  Frain  ushers 
and  clobbered  them. 

Rocks  and  bottles  fell  on  the  stage  in  a 
heavy  rain.  The  police  moved  in  to  save  the 
ushers. 

The  battle  was  on  and  It  was  to  go  on  for 
hours. 

In  the  first  skirmish,  a  police  squad  car 
was  turned  over  and  burned  in  the  area  of 
the  bandshell.  Before  it  was  over,  three  more 
cars  parked  on  Balbo  were  turned  over  and 
set  afire. 

I  walked  with  the  police  skirmish  line  as 
it  advanced  to  Balbo  Dr.  shortly  after  7:20 
p.m. 

They  were  walking  into  a  hall  of  rocks, 
bottles,  sticks,  cliunps  of  dirt  and  pieces  of 
pavement. 

The  police  didn't  stop  and  the  rock  fans 
kept  tossing. 

I  saw  at  least  10  policemen  telled  by  rocks 
during  the  advance  and  when  they  reached 
Balbo  and  took  a  stand  under  the  trees  th« 
rock  fire  became  heavier. 

At  this  point,  the  police  began  tossing 
rocks  back,  but  they  were  so  badly  outnum- 
bered they  didn't  have  a  chance. 

The  rocks  and  bottles  kept  coming. 

Then  a  platoon  of  rock  fans  rushed  a  tan 
four-door  sedan  and  began  rocking  it.  With- 
in 10  minutes,  they  had  It  turned  on  its  roof 
and  in  another  five  minutes  flames  and 
black  smoke  were  leaping  more  than  50  feet 
Into  the  air. 

Prank  Sullivan,  chief  public  relations  offi- 
cer for  the  police  department  was  standing 
under  a  tree  and  directly  behind  a  paddy 
wagon. 

"We're  Just  so  badly  outnumbered.  I  don't 
.see  how  we  can  hold  them  back.  They're 
crazv  people."  Sullivan  said. 

He  was  right  about  that.  The  rock  fans 
were  acting  like  crazy  people.  There  was  no 
apparent  sense  to  it. 

Whv  are  they  throwing  rocks  at  the  po- 
lice? You  ask  yourself  as  another  policeman 
falls  groaning  to  the  grass  five  feet  away. 

You  don't  have  to  worry  about  the  answer. 

Now  the  order  Is  given  to  the  police  to 
retreat  from  the  hill.  They  don't  want  to, 
but  the  order  Is  given  and  they  must  obey. 

As  they  walk  down  the  hill,  backward  so 
that  they  can  fend  off  the  rocks  and  bottles, 
the  attackers  gain  courage. 

If  the  police  don't  do  something,  they  are 
all  going  to  be  surrounded. 

One  officer  pulled  his  service  pistol  from 
its  holster  and  fired  a  shot  in  the  air. 

Within  less  than  a  second,  it  seems,  the 
air  is  filled  with  the  sound  of  pistol  fire,  per- 
haps more  than  100  rounds  fired  Into  the 
air.  and  finally  the  rock  fans  are  retreating. 

As  they  retreat  into  the  trees  on  Balbo, 
you  can  see  only  the  striped  pants  of  the 
rock  fans  who  are  really  In  uniform. 

Above  them  three  lines  of  black  smoke  are 
furling  Into  the  air  above  the  trees  as  the 
three  autos  they  set  afire  bum  to  junk. 
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The  police  are  re-forming  now  and  Deputy 
Chler  Jim  Rlordan  Is  shouting  at  them 
through  his  bullhorn. 

"Now  the  next  pass  we  make  through  this 
field,"  Riordau  says,  "I  want  every  police- 
man to  make  an  arrest.  If  anyone  Is  not 
gone  from  the  park,  then  he  is  going  Into 
the  van. 

•■Stay  together.  I  don't  want  any  police- 
men throwing  rocks.  If  I  see  It,  you'll  be 
suspended.  My  reputation  and  yours  Is  on 
the  line." 

They  moved  out  again,  but  don't  think 
that  ended  it.  The  battle  became  even  more 
bloody  at  this  point,  and  it  will  be  hard  for 
anyone  to  put  the  blame  on  the  police  for 
this  one. 

How  Fear  Fired   Battle   of  Balbo 
(By  Warren  W.  Kellogg) 

The  Bi.ttie  of  Da'.bo.  1970  .   .   . 

The  battle  lines  weren't  clearly  drawn. 
There  was  too  much  confusion,  too  many 
little  flare-ups  that  ballooned  Into  bloody 
confrontations  as  the  word  spread:  Sly  and 
the  Stones  ain't  comln'  .  .  .  ain't  gonna  be 
any  rock  concert." 

But  there,  on  both  side  of  E.  Balbo,  the 
major  battle  of  the  war  was  being  fought. 
It  started  out  as  a  war  of  nerves — just  as 
the  first  Battle  of  Balbo.  back  during  the 
1968  Democratic  National  Convention,  had 
begun. 

Then  came  the  rocks  and  chunks  of  sod 
and  asphalt,  the  screams  of  "get  the  pigs," 
and  the  obscenities. 

The  artillery  came  from  the  young  ones, 
lined  up  on  the  north  side  of  E.  Balbo. 
Their  uniformed  targets,  some  200  of  them, 
were  stationed  on  the  south  side,  at  the  top 
of  the  slope  above  the  playing  field. 

RUN     FOR    COVER 

A  policeman  at  the  west  end  of  the  rank 
went  down,  holding  his  bleeding  leg.  News- 
men dodged  behind  trees  or  squadrols.  A 
photographer  ran  for  cover  as  blood  trickled 
down  his  cheek. 

And  the  rocks  and  bricks  and  chunks  of 
dirt  kept  coming. 

Some  of  the  policemen  were  picking  up 
the  missiles  and  hurling  them  back.  There 
was  an  order  to  assemble,  a  charge  and  the 
youths  scattered  for  cover  on  their  side  of 
the  drive. 

Arrests  were  made.  Several  times  small 
groups  of  policemen  would  return  to  their 
side  of  the  Balbo  battle  line,  leading  bleed- 
ing prisoners,  dragging  them  or  even  car- 
rying them.  The  prisoners  went  to  the 
squadrols  and  later  to  the  police  station. 

"Tou  pigs!"  screamed  a  dirt -smudged 
young  female  In  a  sweatshirt.  "Yoa  pigs! 
Police  brutality!" 

"So  what  do  we  do,"  muttered  one  of  ar- 
resting officers.  "Stay  gentle  with  'em  and 
Just  fall  down  and  die?" 

The  cars  lined  up  on  both  sides  of  E. 
Balbo  became  the  targets  of  the  hostile 
young  crowd. 

cabs   become  targets 

It  took  several  heaves,  several  warning 
rushes  by  the  police,  before  the  youths 
finally  succeeded  in  overturning  the  beige 
Chevrolet  probably  parked  there  long  be- 
fore the  battle  by  an  unsuspecting  park 
visitor — or  maybe  even  by  one  who  himself 
had  hoped  to  attend  a  rock  festival  on  this 
steaming  night  in  July. 

There  were  cheers  as  the  car  toppled. 

"Let's  set  fire  to  It,"  screamed  a  long- 
haired youth  in  a  T-shirt.  Even  before  he 
had  finished  the  sentence,  others  were  ap- 
proaching with  papers  and  rags  and  dous- 
ing them  with  gasoline. 

Another  rush  by  the  police,  and  the 
youths  again  retreated  to  their  side  of  E. 
Balbo. 

And  the  arrests  continued.  More  police- 
men  and  photographers  and   reporters  and 


Just  curious  spectators  catching  those  bits 
of  sod  and  rock  that  stopped  only  inter- 
mittently. 

ANGER    ON    BOTH    SIDES 

As  the  young  woman  in  the  sweatshirt  had 
said,  the  arrests  were  not  gentle. 

Policemen,  themseUes  bleeding  from  those 
missiles  clawed  up  from  the  ground,  clubbed 
their  prisoners  even  after  they  had  been 
subdued. 

One  youth  lay  bleeding  on  the  sidewalk  at 
the  south  side  of  E.  Balbo — enemy  territory. 

"Help  me,  help  me,"  he  moaned,  covering 
his  face  with  his  hands,  squirming  there  en 
the  grass  of  the  battle  terrain. 

"Serves  you  right,"  one  of  the  policemen 
said.  Another  passed  over  the  prone  figure 
and  whacked  him  on  the  arm  with  his  club. 
Not  too  hard — just  enough  to  let  him  know 
that   the  anger  was  on   both  sides. 

"My  buddy  got  one,"  another  policeman 
said.  "Maybe" he  got  the  (blank)  that  hit  me 
on  the  arm  with  a  brick." 

Now  the  target  on  the  north  side  of  E.  Bal- 
bo was  another  car.  This  one  was  in  their 
territory,  however,  so  the  youths  had  little 
trouble  setting  It  afire. 

As  it  burned,  a  fire  department  car  ven- 
tured into  the  area,  east  on  Balbo,  and  was 
greeted  with  a  hail  of  stones  and  bottles. 

"Get  out  of  there,  you  silly 1"  yelled 

one  of  the  policemen. 

The  fire  car  driver  needed  no  warning, 
however.  He  veered  to  his  right,  sped  past 
the  fiery  vehicle  and  kept  on  going. 

"It's  gonna  blow!"  someone  yelled.  Again 
scurrying. 

CLUBS    PROVE    FUTILE 

Then  they  got  to  that  luckless  beige  Chevy 
parked  on  the  south  side.  It  soon  went  up  in 
black  smoke,  its  horn  sounding  a  mourning, 
continuous  wall  as  the  flames  enveloped  It. 

By  now,  no  one  was  paying  much  atten- 
tion to  the  fires,  though. 

Now  one  of  the  rocks  hit  another  police- 
man, Lt.  ■William  McKeou  who  was  standing 
In  front  of  that  line  of  200  on  the  south  side 
of  E.  Balbo.  Behind  him,  undercover  detec- 
tives and  newsmen  dodged  this  latest  bar- 
rage. 

Then  came  the  order:  "Withdraw."  And 
the  policemen  started  walking  back,  toward 
the  bandshell  where  a  concert  was  to  have 
been  started  at  4  p.m..  some  four  hours 
earlier. 

A  police  squadrol  burned.  One  policeman 
started  to  put  out  the  blaze  In  the  beige 
Chevy,  but  the  crowd  moved  in  viciously,  the 
artillery  again  nearlng  Its  mark. 

Then  it  happened. 

Just  as  the  policemen  were  retreating,  the 
crowd  stormed  over  E.  Balbo  and  down  that 
slope  onto  the  playing  field— running, 
screaming,  throwing  their  rocks  and  bricks. 

List  of   Injured  in  Wild  Grant   Park 

Fighting 
Following  Is  a  partial  list  of  the  injured 
in  the  Grant  Park  disturbance: 

POLICE 

Michael  Swistowicz,  24,  central  district 
patrolman,  cut  on  the  right  knee,  treated  and 
released  from  Hcnrotin  Hospital. 

Roy  Despere,  26,  Burnside  Task  Force, 
pains  in  chest,  back,  and  groin,  treated  at 
Mercy  Hospital. 

Thomas  Minnick,  30.  Burnside  Task  Force. 
cuts  on  legs,  treated  at  Mercy. 

Thomas  McCarthy.  26.  Burnside  Task 
Force,  cut  right  hand,  treated  at  Mercy. 

David  Ferguson,  40.  Gang  Intelligence 
Unit,  lacer.itions.  treated  and  released  from 
Illinois  Research  Hospital. 

R.  J.  Feldman,  Gang  Intelligence,  treated 
at  Mercy  for  cuts. 

James  Burns,  25,  Burnside  Task  Force, 
lacerations  right  arm  and  right  leg.  treated 
and  released  from  Illinois  Research  Hospital. 

Torrcnce  Davies.  Burnside  Task  Force, 
gassed,  treated  at  Michael  Reese  Hospital. 


Kenneth  Grabowskl.  Burnside  Task  Force, 
treated  for  a  cut  on  the  left  arm  at  Michael 
Reese  Hospital. 

Joseph  Davenport,  Area  1  Task  Force,  hit 
in  the  eye  by  a  brick,  being  treated  at  Wes- 
ley Memorial. 

David  Kohn,  Maxwell  Task  Force,  bruised 
shin,   treated   at   Henroiin   Hospital 

Kenneth  Thelen,  Area  1  Task  Force,  cuts 
and  bruises  on  arms  and  right  leg.  treated  at 
Henrotm  Ho.-.pital. 

James  T.  Robinson,  Area  1  Task  Force, 
broken  nos.;,  treated  at  Michael  Reese  Hospi- 
tal. 

Leroy  Dudek.  Austin  District  patrolman, 
possible  fractured  skull,  treated  at  Presby- 
lerlan-St.  Luke's  Hospital. 

Lt.  William  McKeon,  Area  1  Task  Force, 
cut  wrist  and  right  leg,  treated  at  Michael 
Reese  Hospital. 

CITIZENS 

Robert  Johnson,  15,  shot  in  left  chest,  in 
critical   condition   at   Mercy   Hospital. 

Leonard  White.  18,  of  8018  S.  Constance, 
cuts,  treated  at  Mercy  Hospital. 

Jergen  Stepiiens,  16.  fainted,  treated  at 
Mercy  Hospital. 

Gammie  Guskezyk,  19,  of  1446  N.  Green- 
view,  cuts,  treated  at  Mercy  Hospital. 

Sharon  Crosby.  14,  of  7032  S.  Paxton,  cuts, 
treated  at  Mercy  Hospital. 

Kevin  Pruitt,  13,  of  6858  S.  Merrill,  lacera- 
tions, shot  in  buttocks,  treated  at  Mercy 
Hospital. 

Lona  Dorsey,  18,  of  5015  W.  Quincy,  minor 
cuts,  treated  at  Mercy  Hospital. 

Keith  Klunckles,  17,  of  347  Addison  Av.. 
Elmhurst.  cuts,  treated  at  Mercy  Hospital. 

Adrlanne  White,  19,  of  527  E.  89th  PI.,  cuts, 
treated  at  Mercy  Hospital. 

Anthony  Sissac.  18.  head  cuts,  treated  and 
released  from  Illinois  Research  Hospital. 

Lawrence  Holowinski,  23,  fractured  nose. 
In  good  condition  at  Illinois  Research  Hos- 
pital. 

Austin  Hamilton.  18,  gassed,  treated  and 
released  from  Michael  Reese  Hospital. 

Eileen  Simmons,  gassed,  treated  and  re- 
leased from  Michael  Reese  Hospital. 

Sharon  Morton,  gassed,  treated  and  released 
from  Michael  Reese  Hospital. 

Sandy  Golden,  16,  of  Lockport,  gassed, 
treated  at  Michael  Reese  Hospital. 

John  Schmidt,  21,  struck  on  head,  treated 
at  Henrotin  Hospital. 

Windows  Smashed  From  Grant  Park 
TO  Loop 

(By  Michael  Miner  and  Michael  Wilson) 

Vandals  smashed  windows  with  abandon 
Monday  night  as  thousands  of  youths  moved 
north  on  Michigan  from  Grant  Park  to  the 
Loop. 

There  was  scattered  looting,  but  for  the 
most  part  a  small  pack  of  boys  in  T-shirts 
simply  shattered  the  windows  on  Michigan 
with  heavy  sticks  and  moved  on. 

Scattered  vandalism  was  reported  inside 
the  Loop. 

Three  windows  at  Roosevelt  University 
were  broken,  the  front  of  Renee  Imports  & 
Interiors  at  520  S.  Michigan  was  smashed, 
and  a  trash  can  was  thrown  through  the 
front  window  of  La  Borie  Gallery,  at  522  S. 
Michigan,   damaging   sculpture    inside. 

Glass  was  broken  at  the  Chicago  Sight- 
seeing Co..  530  S.  Michigan,  and  Modern 
Travel   Service,  the  same  address. 

Further  north,  windows  were  smashed  at 
Guild  Hall  Galleries,  406  S.  Michigan.  Lee 
Gilbert  Jewelry,  402  S.  Michigan,  Burrougiis 
Corp.,  324  S.  Michigan:  Baldwin  Piano  and 
Organ  Co.,  318  S.  Michigan,  and  the  Illinois 
State  Bank  of  Chicago,  300  S.  Michigan. 

A  gang  of  about  30  youtlis  moved  west  on 
Van  Buren  until  dispersed  at  Dearborn. 

They  shattered  windows  at  Goldblatt 
Brothers.  State  and  Van  Buren.  and  looted 
one  window  of  Sears.  Roebuck  &  Co.  at  the 
same  corner. 
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Burny  Bros.  Bakeries  at  34  E.  Van  Buren 
was  struck.  ;ts  w;is  McMalion-Till  Florist  at 
79  E.  Van  Buren.  A  trash  can  was  thrown 
through  the  window  at  Bailey's  Inc.,  25  W. 
Van  Buren. 

Other  establishments  hit  included  the  Chi- 
cago Magic  Center,  at  19  W.  Randolph  and 
smoky  Joe's  Men's  Fashion,  at  336  S.  State. 

In  addition,  rocks  and  bottles  smashed 
windows  of  police  and  private  vehicles. 

Daley  Givfs  Plan  To  End  the  Pe.^r  at 
Cabrini-Green 

(By  Harry  Golden.  Jr.) 

Mayor  Daley  announced  Thursday  a  $3 
million  plan  to  improve  conditions  and  "end 
the  fear"  at  Cabrinl-Green  Homes. 

The  massive  housing  development  where 
tuo  policemen  were  killed  by  snipers  July  17 
would  get  bcefed-up  police  patrols,  other  se- 
curity measures  and  a  force  of  300  resident 
workers  co-ordinating  recreation  and  com- 
munity services. 

Funding  for  the  new  program  was  assured. 
it  w-is  understood,  from  new  federal  aid  and 
existing  city  resources.  About  50  extra  police- 
men would"  be  .issigned  to  Cabrini-Green  for 
interior  patrol  of  elevators  and  stairwells,  as 
well  as  galleries  and  grounds. 

About  100  vacant  apartments  would  be- 
come offices  for  the  resident  v/orkers  or  new 
recreation  areas. 

Kn  elevator  security  system,  which  could 
be  put  into  effect  In  45  days,  would  equip 
elevator-control  areas  with  an  alarm  system 
to  alert  police  within  the  buildings. 

George  W.  Romney,  secretary  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Department,  will 
visit  the  Cabrinl-Green  Homes  Saturday.  Af- 
ter conferring  with  the  Rev  Jesse  L.  Jack- 
son, national  director  of  Operation  Breadbas- 
ket, Romnev  will  tour  the  development  to 
determine  how  the  federal  government  can 
respond  to  conditions  there. 

Mayor  Daley  said  the  new  program  could 
start  with  review  and  approval  by  Cabrinl- 
Green  resident  councils. 

The  manager  of  Cabrini-Green  would  co- 
ordinate the  program  with  the  aid  of  an 
elec'^d  resident  advisory  board  of  from  9  to 
15  memlxTs.  The  commander  of  the  police 
18th  District  and  the  Chicago  Housing  Au- 
thority security  director  would  be  ex  officio 
members. 

The  program  was  developed  by  CHA  chair- 
man Charles  R.  Swlbel,  Police  Supt.  James 
B  Gonlisk,  Jr.,  and  heads  of  several  other  city 
regencies. 

The  mayor  said.  "We  believe  the  program 
will  end  the  fear  of  residents  who  have  been 
victims  of  criminal  gangs  and  others  who  ter- 
rorize the  community. 

■The  overwhelming  majority  of  residents  of 
the  community  are  good  citizens  who  wish 
to  raise  their  families  without  the  threat  of 
violence  and  vandalism." 

The  mayor  continued.  "Through  the  tise  of 
existing  services  and  the  employment  of  res- 
idents to  help  augment  family  income  and 
raise  living  standards.  Is  expected  the  pro- 
gram will  contribute  directly  to  improving 
the  quality  of  life  for  all  residents. 

"We  will  seek  the  counsel  of  residents  con- 
tinuously throughout  the  operation  of  the 
program." 

The  mayor  emphasized  that  the  new 
spending  will  not  bring  any  Increases  In  rents 
or  other  service   charges   for  the   tenants. 

Cabrinl-Green's  present  population  Is 
17,650.  including  12.470  minors. 

In  a  prepared  statement,  the  mayor's  of- 
fice said  the  activities  "'will  'oe  financed  with 
resources  from  both  the  national  and  local 
level."  The  $3  million  cost  estimate  was  made 
for  "the  first  year." 

The  resident  workers  will  be  trained  to 
assist  tenants  with  individual  and  family 
problems  In  such  areas  as  health,  welfare, 
employment  and  social  relations. 

Swibel  went  to  Washington  to  appeal  to 
Romney's  department  for  federal  aid  to  ex- 


pand security  at  Cabrinl-Green  shortly  after 
the  sniper  murders  of  Police  Sgt.  James  Sev- 
erln  and  Patrolman  Anthony  Rlzzato. 

They  were  shot  down  on  a  grassy  field  near 
the  facility  while  on  a  community-relations 
mission  under  the  walk-and-talk  program. 
Four  males,  aged  14  to  23  have  been  charged 
with  murder  in  the  case. 

Romney  also  will  be  In  Chicago  Friday 
afternoon  for  dedication  of  Edgewater  State 
Park  on  the  North  Side. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
76 — SUBMISSION  OP  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  ON  THE  CON- 
VERSION TO  A  LOW-EMISSION 
PROPULSION  SYSTEM  FOR  MO- 
TOR VEHICLES 

Mr.  NELSON  submitted  a  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  76 >  on  the  con- 
version to  a  low-emission  propulsion 
system  for  motor  vehicles  to  replace 
the  internal  combustion  engine,  ■which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Nelson  when 
he  submitted  the  concurrent  resolution 
appear  later  in  the  Record  mider  the 
appropriate  heading.; 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
77— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  EXPRESSING 
THE  SENSE  OF  THE  CONGRESS  TO 
ADOPT  A  NATIONAL  CRASH  PRI- 
ORITY PROGRAM  ON  DREAD  DIS- 
EASES 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Nation  continues  to  be  appalled  by  the 
death  rate  of  its  people,  stemming  from 
cancer,  stroke,  and  heart  disease.  Can- 
cer alone  takes  the  lives  of  over  300,000 
Americans  each  year  and  over  1  million 
of  our  citizens  are  cui-rently  under  treat- 
ment for  one  of  the  many  forms  of  this 
dread  disease.  Thousands  die  from  the 
effects  of  stroke  each  year  and  thousands 
upon  thousands  suffer  the  crippling  ef- 
fects of  cerebral  incidents.  Heart  diseases 
of  one  fonn  or  another  took  the  lives 
of  one-half  milhon  citizens  last  year  and 
continue  to  place  a  serious  stra:n  on  our 
hospital  facilities  through  treatment  and 
research. 

My  distinguished  colleague  in  the 
Ho'jse  of  Representatives.  Mr.  Rooney  of 
New  York,  in  early  March  of  this  year  in- 
troduced a  concurrent  resolution  calling 
for  the  eradication  of  cancer.  His  resolu- 
tion has  received  substantial  support 
from  interested  groups  and  focmdations 
tlu-oughout  the  country.  Last  month,  also 
in  the  House,  the  distinguished  Con- 
gressman from  the  13th  District  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Gallagher,  introduced  a 
House  resolution  with  over  100  cospon- 
sors.  stating  that  it  be  the  sense  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  adeqaute 
funds  be  appropriated  annually  over  a 
period  of  10  years  for  a  cancer  research 
program.  Earlier  this  year  I  cosponsored 
Senate  Resolution  376  introduced  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas  and 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  Mr.  Yarborough.  au- 
thorizing the  committee  to  .'=tudy  and  as- 
certain the  causes  and  develop  means 
for  the  treatment,  cure,  and  elimination 
of  cancer. 


Mr.  President,  I  laud  and  congratulate 
the  efforts  of  my  distinguished  colleagues 
in  the  area  of  cancer  and  cancer  re- 
search. To  complement  and  expand  these 
energies.  I  submit  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence today  a  Senate  conciu-rent  resolu- 
tion with  the  cosiDOnsorship  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois  iMr. 
Percy)  expressing  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  a  national  crafh  priority  pro- 
gram on  diead  diseases  be  established 
and  that  the  purpose  of  the  program  is 
to,  as  an  appropriate  commemoration  of 
the  200th  anniversarj'  of  the  independ- 
ence of  our  Nation  in  1976.  .seek  the  de- 
livei-y  of  our  people  from  the  menace  of 
cancer,  stroke,  and  heart  disease.  The 
resolution  further  provides  authority  for 
the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States 
to  report  to  the  Congress  his  advice  and 
recommendations  concerning  the  nature 
and  the  extent  of  the  funds  necessarj-  to 
accomplish  this  eoal  and  reciting  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  necessary 
funds  be  appropriated. 

Mr.  President.  I  feel  strongly  about  the 
eradication  of  these  dread  diseases.  My 
mother  was  an  imfortunate  victim  of  a 
crippling  stroke  which  left  her  without 
the  power  of  speech  for  many  years  prior 
to  her  death.  My  senior  colleague  from 
South  Dakota  has  been  hospitalized  for 
many  months  by  a  stroke.  Close  friends 
and  relatives  have  died  from  the  linger- 
ing effects  01  cancer  and  heart  disease. 
I  daresay  that  there  is  not  a  Member 
of  either  body  who  has  not  at  one  time 
or  another  felt  the  pain  of  these  three 
diseases  within  the  close  confines  of  his 
own  family. 

We  are  now  in  the  195th  year  of  our 
national  life.  As  a  nation  we  have 
spanned  and  developed  a  great  continent. 
We  have  developed  a  standard  of  liv- 
ing for  our  people  unrivaled  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  civilization.  We  have  sur- 
vived the  ravages  of  a  Civil  War  and 
two  major  global  conflicts  and  several 
incidents  of  undeclared  wars.  We  are 
presently  engaged  in  a  commitment  in 
Southeast  Asia  which  consumes  almost 
$30  billion  of  our  national  treasure  each 
year.  It  is  time.  Mr.  President,  that  we 
turn  the  forces  of  our  affluence  toward 
the  major  menaces  which  undermine  the 
health  of  our  people,  which  cripple  and 
kill  the  young  and  middle  aged  and 
which  incapacitate  and  cause  ?reat  suf- 
fering and  death  for  our  older  people. 

Let  me  say  that  I  intend  no  criti- 
cism of  the  magnificent  work  that  is  be- 
ing done  by  the  various  governmenul 
agencies  and  private  foundations  in 
these  important  fields.  Their's  has  been 
a  sincere  but  often  lonely  dedication  to 
the  aims  I  express  here  today.  How- 
ever, it  is  my  purpose  through  this  reso- 
lution to  let  them  know  that  the  Con- 
cress  supports  them  and  intends  to  help 
them  through  expanded  appropriations, 
through  additional  training  and  re- 
search programs,  and  through  addi- 
tional personnel  recruitment,  to  accom- 
plish their  goals  and  ours  by  the  time 
we  reach  the  200th  anniversary  of  our 
national  life. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  and  in  the  House  will 
Join  me  in  this  high  purpose  and  that 
the  Government  and  private  sector  will 
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generously  come  forward  with  the  good 
counsel  and  iKe  public  dedication  nec- 
essary to  accomplish  the  goals  of  the 
resolution  within  the  relatively  short 
time  span  provided  in  the  resolution. 

I  would  especially  ask  the  leaders  of 
the  Congress  in  both  the  legislative 
committees  and  appropriation  commit- 
tees in  the  Senate  and  the  House  to 
look  favorably  on  this"  recitation  of  na- 
tional purpose.  And  lastly,  I  would  ask 
that  the  people  of  our  great  country 
unite  with  clear  vision  to  recognize  that 
what  we  have  set  out  to  do  is  right  and 
good  and  that  they  remember  the  dra- 
matic closing  words  of  President  John 
P.  Kennedy's  inaugural  address: 

WlUi  a  good  conscience  our  only  sure  re- 
ward, with  history  the  final  Judge  of  our 
deeds  let  us  go  forth  to  lead  the  land  we 
love,  asking  His  blessings  and  His  help  but 
knowing  that  here  on  earth  Crod's  work 
must  truly  be  our  own. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Senate  con- 
current resolution  to  adopt  a  national 
crash  priority  program  on  dread  dis- 
eases be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks  and  that  it  be  appropriately 
referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes)  .  The  concurrent  resolution  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  concurrent 
resolution  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  77;,  which  reads  as  follows,  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare: 

S.   Con.   Res.   77 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  [the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) .  "whereas  our  coun- 
try Is  now  commencing  the  195th  year  of 
Its  national  life;  and 

Whereas  preparations  are  being  made  for 
the  recognition  of  the  200th  Anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  our  nation  in  1976;  and 

Whereas  the  dread  diseases  of  cancer, 
heart  disease,  stroke,  continue  to  claim  the 
lives  of  thousands  of  Americans  each  year; 
and 

Whereas  we  deem  It  a  first  order  of  na- 
tional priority  and  national  purpose  to  eradi- 
cate the  threat  of  these  diseases  from  our 
national  life;  and 

Whereas    greatly    expanded    medical    pro- 
grams and  medical  personnel  are  necessary 
•-and  wanting  to  accomplish  this  high  pur- 
pose. Now  therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  ( the  House  of  Representatives  concur- 
ring) that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  we  adopt  a  National  Crash  Priority  Pro- 
gram on  Drcp.d  Diseases  in  the  United  States. 
Be  is  further 

Resolved  that  the  purpose  of  the  National 
Crash  Pnrolty  Program  be  to  seek  by  1976 
as  an  appropriate  commemoration  of  the 
200th  Anniversary  of  the  Independence  of 
our  Nation  the  deliverance  of  oizr  people 
from  the  diseases  enumerated  In  this  pre- 
amble and  be  It  further 

Resolved  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  ofricially  recognize  (1)  the  thousands 
of  hospital  beds  occupied  by  patients  suffer- 
ing from  these  diseases:  (2)  the  millions  of 
working  days  and  man  hours  lost  becaue 
these  diseases  stU!  threaten  our  national 
health;  (3)  the  high  cost  of  hospital  and 
medical  care  of  those  suffering  from  these 
diseases:  and  (4)  the  critical  shortage  of 
trained  medical  personnel;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  necessary  funds  be  appropriated 
to  form  a  national  crusade  aimed  at  the  pre- 


vention as  well  as  the  treatment  of  these  said 
diseases,  and  be  it  further 

Resolved  that  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
United  States  be  authorized  to  report  to  the 
Congress  his  advice  and  recommendations 
concerning  the  nature  and  extent  of  funds 
and  research  programs  necessary  to  accom- 
plish this  purpose. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
76— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  ON  THE  CON- 
VERSION TO  A  LOW-EMISSION 
PROPULSION  SYSTEM  FOR  MOTOi: 
VEHICLES 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  submit, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  conversion  to  a  low- 
emission  propulsion  system  for  motor  ve- 
hicles to  replace  the  internal  combus- 
tion engine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Jor- 
dan of  North  Carolina).  The  concurrent 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred. 


AMENDMENT  OF  CLEAN  AIR  ACT- 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    815 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
an  amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  me,  to  the  bill  <S.  3229 »  to  amend  the 
Clean  Air  Act  in  order  to  extend  the  au- 
thorizations for  such  act,  to  extend  the 
provisions  of  title  II  relating  to  emission 
standards  to  vessels,  aircraft,  and  certain 
additional  vehicles,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  to  provide  for  a  study  of  noise 
3.nd  its  effects 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  i  Mr.  Jor- 
dan of  North  Carolina) .  The  amendment 
will  be  received,  and  printed,  and  will  be 
appropriately  referred. 


POLLUTION  CRISIS  AND  BUSINESS 
AS  USUAL 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  for  sev- 
eral days  last  week  a  massive  pollution 
cloud  lingered  over  the  17  States  along 
the  eastern  seaboard  of  the  United 
States.  Front  page  newspaper  pictures 
dramatically  told  the  ugly  story.  It  was 
but  an  ominous  messenger  of  the  future, 
a  messenger  warning  of  pollution  more 
frequent  and  more  intense. 

From  Los  Angeles  to  New  York  to 
Tokyo  to  Rome,  the  story  is  just  the 
same — increasing  pollution,  growing 
health  hazards,  mounting  concern  and 
business  as  usual.  Everybody  cares, 
everybody  talks  about  it,  everj-body  de- 
plores it  and  nothing  is  done. 

The  whole  thing  presages  a  disaster 
of  colossal  proportions,  but  somehow,  no 
one  is  responsible. 

From  his  press  conference  in  Cali- 
fornia, the  President  said  it  is  a  serious 
problem  that  could  not  be  solved  over- 
night, but  it  would  help  if  Congress 
passed  some  legislation  he  has  recom- 
mended. That  is  fine,  but  the  President 
has  not  submitted  anything  meaningful 
concerning  this  problem. 

Congress  has  not  done  ani'thing  either 
because  it  would  require  some  pretty 
drastic  action  and  that  is  not  our  busi- 
ness. 

Industry  has  not  done  anything  either 


because  It  would  cost  a  lot  of  money  and 
most  industries  will  not  admit  that  air 
pollution  is  a  serious  problem  anj'way. 

For  more  than  a  quarter  century, 
scientists  have  been  issuing  alarms  about 
the  rapidly  deteriorating  quality  of  this 
thin  envelope  of  air  surrounding  our 
planet.  They  have  warned  that  the  trend 
must  soon  be  reversed  to  avert  disaster. 
They  have  predicted  that  all  major  met- 
ropolitan areas  will  soon  become  envi- 
ronmental death  traps. 

And  all  that  they  have  predicted  is 
coming  true  on  schedule,  if  not  ahead  of 
time. 

It  hardly  seems  worth  while  to  repeat 
the  facts,  because  nobody  seems  to  give 
a  damn. 

The  facts  are  gruesome.  Perhaps  that 
is  why  we  do  not  want  to  talk  about 
them.  Already  the  health  of  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  people  is  being  compromised  by 
air  pollution,  and  life  shortened  for  mil- 
lions more. 

John  Gardner,  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  warned  in  1966: 

There  is  no  doubt  that  air  pollution  is  a 
contributing  factor  In  the  rising  incidence  of 
chronic  respiratory  diseases — lung  cancer, 
emphysema,  bronchitis  and  asthma. 

The  staff  report  of  Senator  Magno- 
son's  Commerce  Committee  projects 
that  the  air  pollution  from  automobiles 
wUl  double  in  the  next  30  years.  Add  to 
that  the  dramatic  increase  from  indu-s- 
trial  pollution — it  spells  calamity. 

Imagine  the  air  over  New  York  City  or 
Los  Angeles  twice  as  polluted  as  it  has 
been  the  past  few  days.  What  happens 
when  it  concentrates,  as  it  will,  in  densi- 
ties four  and  five  times  as  great  as  any- 
thing we  have  yet  seen? 

If  the  current  accelerating  rate  of  air 
pollution  is  permitted  to  continue  un- 
abated, the  next  decade  will  witness  the 
repeated  closing  of  entire  metropoiiun 
rciTions,  as  an  emergency  health  precau- 
tion. Traffic,  industry,  and  all  but  emer- 
gency services  will  be  required  to  come  to 
a  standstill. 

For  those  increasing  numbers  who 
doubt  the  capacity  of  the  "establish- 
ment" to  solve  our  problems,  what  more 
eloquent  argument  can  we  give  them? 
If  we  cannot  protect  the  health  of  the 
Nation  because  it  would  require  some 
tough  decisions  that  interfere  with  tra- 
ditional right  of  free  enterprise  to  do 
business  as  usual,  then  I  suggest  that 
both  the  system  and  the  people  are  in 
jeopardy. 

We  can  effectively  and  successfully 
meet  this  problem  as  soon  as  we  are  pre- 
pared to  make  some  simple  and  tough 
decisions. 

First,  a  flexible  air  quality  standard 
must  be  established  which  requires  all 
industry  to  install  the  pollution  control 
equipment  that  meets  the  current,  high- 
est status  of  the  art.  As  niDve  effective 
equipment  is  developed,  it  must  auto- 
matically become  the  new  standard  to  be 
enforced  without  delay. 

Second,  standards  on  the  use  of  low 
emission  heating  fuel  must  be  established 
as  in  London  several  years  ago. 

Tliird,  open  burning  dumps  must  be 
rapidly  phased  out. 

Fourth,  and  most  important,  the  auto- 
mobile pollution  problem  must  be  met 
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head  on,  with  the  requirement  that  the 
internal  combustion  engine  be  replaced 
by  January  1,  1975.  While  we  have  de- 
layed confronting  this  problem,  the  auto 
industry  has  skillfully  filibustered  and 
sweet  talked  the  Nation  out  of  forcing 
them  to  do  anything  meaningful. 

Until  we  face  the  problem  of  auto  pol- 
lution, we  cannot  claim  to  be  serious 
about  air  pollution.  The  automobile  is 
responsible  for  60  percent  of  the  Nation's 
air  pollution  and  for  as  high  as  90  per- 
cent in  many  metropolitan  regions. 

There  are  now  105  million  motor  ve- 
hicles using  82  biUion  gallons  of  gasoline 
annually.  The  combustion  of  over  82  bil- 
lion gallons  of  gasoline  to  feed  these 
automobile  engines  exhausts  a  cloud 
comprised  of  carbon  monoxide,  un- 
bumed  hydrocarbons,  oxides  of  nitrogen, 
lead  and  oxidants.  Each  of  these  con- 
tributes to  endangering  the  health  of  all 
people  in  this  country  and  around  the 
world. 

While  the  effects  of  air  pollution  can 
be  seen  and  measiired  in  damages  to 
houses  and  plant  life,  the  damage  to 
health  is  more  subtle  and  complex.  Auto 
pollutants  do  many  things  to  the  human 
system.  Carbon  monoxide  reduces  the 
capacity  of  blood  to  carry  oxygen  from 
the  lungs  to  the  tissues  of  the  body.  Un- 
bumed  hydrocarbons  possibly  cause 
cancer.  Oxides  of  nitrogen  are  a  major 
cause  of  smog  and  are  toxic  and  even 
fatal  in  high  concentrations.  Oxidants 
such  as  ozone  cause  eye  irritations  and 
adverse  respiratory  effects.  Lead  com- 
pounds are  hazardous  but  insufficient 
knowledge  exists  as  to  the  degree  of  their 
toxicity. 

In  New  York  City,  for  example,  imder 
the  recent  smog  conditions,  it  was  ob- 
vious that  a  person  did  not  have  to  die 
to  suffer  the  ill  effects  of  heavy  pollu- 
tion. Studies  have  shown  that  breathing 
badly  polluted  New  York  City  air  was 
roughly  the  equivalent  to  smoking  38 
cigarettes  a  day.  Collectively,  these 
chemicals  and  those  from  stationary 
sources  have  increased  the  incidence  of 
respiratory  ailments  and  diseases  such  as 
lung  cancer,  emphysema,  chronic  bron- 
chitis, asthma,  hardening  of  the  arteries, 
and  possibly  the  common  cold. 

It  is  necessary  to  pass  legislation  to  re- 
quire the  replacement  of  the  internal 
combustion  engine  because  the  auto  in- 
dustry will  not  do  so  voluntarily.  It  is 
now  practical  to  replace  the  internal 
comb'jstion  engine.  There  are  alternative 
propulsion  systems  which  perform  effi- 
ciently and  are  relatively  pollution  free. 

The  testing  and  development  of  alter- 
native engines  has  been  carried  out  al- 
most entirely  by  people  outside  the  auto 
industrj'— without  the  use  of  the  indus- 
try's vast  resources. 

The  most  extensively  tested  alterna- 
tive is  a  steam  engine  known  as  the  Ran- 
kine  Cycle  engine  which  relies  on  exter- 
nal combui-tion  and  bums  a  low  grade 
of  gasoline  or  even  kerosene  at  a  steady 
flame. 

In  1967,  an  interdepartmental  advi- 
sory committee  of  experts,  established 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
chaired  by  Dr.  Richard  S.  Morse  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
concluded  that  the  steam  engine  was  a 
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"feasible"  and  "reasonable"  alternative 
to  the  internal  combustion  engine.  Tlie 
1969  staff  report  of  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  entitled  "The  Search 
for  a  Low-emission  Vehicle,"  also  con- 
cluded : 

The  Ranklne  Cycle  propulsion  system  Is  a 
satisfactory  aliernative  to  the  present  Inter- 
nal combustion  engine  In  terms  of  perform- 
ance and  a  far  superior  engine  In  terms  of 
emissions. 

The  Williams  Brothers  steam  car,  one 
of  the  best  known  of  the  Rankine  Cycle, 
was  developed  9  years  ago  and  has 
yielded  impressive  results  as  far  as  auto 
emissions  are  concerned.  The  test  results 
are: 

Hydrocarbon  emissions  on  the  Wil- 
liams car  are  20  parts  per  million;  on 
the  stock  internal  combustion  engine, 
they  are  900  p.p.m.,  45  times  higher. 

Nitrogen  oxide  emissions  from  the 
Williams  car  are  40  p.p.m.:  on  the  inter- 
nal combustion  engine,  they  are  1.500 
p.p.m.,  375  times  higher. 

Carbon  monoxide  emissions  for  the 
Williams  car  are  0.05  percent  for  the  in- 
ternal combustion  engine,  they  are  3.5 
percent,  70  times  higher.  Finally,  the 
Rankins  engine  emits  no  lead  since  that 
element  is  not  required  as  an  additive  in 
its  fuel. 

In  a  report  to  the  Society  of  Automo- 
tive Engineers,  performance  character- 
istics of  the  Rankine  Cycle  were  com- 
pared with  the  internal  combustion  en- 
gine. In  all  tests,  the  Rankine  engine  was 
comparable  or  outperformed  the  internal 
combustion  engine  in  top  speed  and  ac- 
celeration. 

Extensive  research  has  also  been  im- 
derway  on  the  gas-fed  turbine.  This 
engine  is  significantly  pollution-free  and 
efficient  enough  to  have  led  such  people 
as  William  Lear  of  the  Lear  Motor  Corp. 
to  believe  uiat  this  propulsion  system  can 
replace  the  present  Inefficient  mtemal 
combustion  eng  ne. 

The  Chrysler  Corp.  has  made  optimis- 
tic statements  about  their  experience  on 
the  gas  turbine  engine  from  1954  to  the 
present.  In  particular,  they  have  ac- 
quired valuable  data  from  the  50  gas 
turbine  cars  produced  in  the  mid-1960's 
for  testing  by  ordinar\-  drivers. 

The  enthusiasm  of  users  was  noted. 
The  consumer  was  impressed  with  the 
gliding  sensation  at  all  speeds,  the  re- 
duced maintenance,  the  starting  ability 
and  fast,  sure  ignition.  Performance 
problems  observed  were  acceleration  lag. 
particularly  from  a  standstill  and  fuel 
economy. 

Chrysler  is  currently  testing  its  sixth 
generation  of  gas  turbine.  Some  author- 
ities have  maintained  that  if  Chr5'sler 
had  aggressively  followed  through  v.-ith 
the  gas  turbine  program,  mess  produc- 
tion at  a  cost  close  to  the  internal  com- 
bustion enginr:  would  have  been  possible. 

The  Chrj'sler  Corp.  has  released  data 
on  emission  rates  for  the  latest  genera- 
tion of  the  experimental  gas  turbine  car. 
The  hydrocarbon  and  carbon  monoxide 
rate  is  a  low  15  percent  of  1970  Federal 
standards.  The  nitrogen  oxides  rate  is 
an  equally  low  25  percent  of  current 
emissions. 

Expert  after  expert  outside  the  auto- 
mobile industry  has  confirmed  that  we 


can  produce  alternatives  to  the  present 
automotive  engine  that  are  efficient, 
economical,  quieter,  and  virtually  pollu- 
tion free. 

Those  with  the  greate.st  stake  in  pre- 
serving the  mternal  combustion  engine, 
the  auto  and  petroleum  industries,  have 
attempted  to  distort  the  extensive  body 
of  knowledge  showing  there  are  efficient 
replacements. 

The  industry  will  not  voluntarily  con- 
vert to  another  engine  for  obvious  rea- 
sons. 

First,  they  have  the  internal  combus- 
tion engine  and  are  satisfied  with  its 
performance.  They  see  no  oblication  to 
convert  to  another  engine  as  an  act  of 
social  conscience  because  that  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  producing  either  automo- 
biles or  profit. 

Second,  it  will  cost  the  automotive  in- 
dustry an  estimated  S3  to  $5  bjUion  to 
convert  to  an  alternative  engine.  Spend- 
in.g  that  much  money  is  obviously  a  real 
concern  of  the  maniifacturers. 

It  is  valid  to  point  out,  however,  that 
the  taxpayers  are  paying  for  air  pollu- 
tion damages  estimated  at  $30  billion  an- 
nually. The  automobile  is  responsible  for 
more  than  half  that  $30  billion. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  cost  to  the 
automotive  industry  for  converting  to  a 
substitute  for  the  internal  combustion 
engine  is  only  one-third  the  annual  eco- 
nomic damages  caused  by  the  present 
internal  combustion  engine. 

What  the  auto  industry  has  sp>ent, 
however,  has  been  inadequate  and  di- 
rected almost  solely  to  rigging  a  Jerrj-- 
constructed  internal  combustion  engine 
that  will  have  attained  some  slight  de- 
gree of  social  acceptability  and  be  a  little 
cleaner. 

This  money  is  still  spent  on  the  in- 
ternal combustion  engine,  even  though 
a  top  Chrysler  Motor  Corp.  official  has 
admitted  it  will  cost  $10  bUhon  just  to 
control  the  nitrogen  oxide  standards 
with  the  present  engine,  while  $1.5  bil- 
lion has  already  been  wasted  on  inade- 
quate attempts  to  control  carbon  mon- 
oxide and  hydrocarbon  emi.ssions. 

It  would  also  cost  $1  to  $5  billion  to 
convert  present  fuels  to  the  nonleaded, 
high  octane  gasoline  needed  to  propel 
the  jerry-rigged  internal  combustion  en- 
gine. In  addition,  installation,  inspec- 
tion, maintenance,  and  replacement  of 
proposed  antipollution  devicejj  for  cars 
currently  on  the  road  "vill  run  total  costs 
up  several  more  billion. 

At  best,  these  moves  will  be  temporary 
measures,  because  by  1980  the  automo- 
bile population  will  have  continued  its 
explosive  growth  to  the  point  that  total 
emissions  will  again  reach  present  levels 
and  will  continue  upward. 

According  to  its  own  estimates,  the 
auto  indastry  is  investing  $11  to  $15  bil- 
lion to  strengthen  its  bond  to  the  in- 
ternal combustion  engine,  expenses  that 
ultimately  the  consumer  pays  for  in  the 
final  product. 

The  continuing  problem  in  dealing 
with  the  automobile  industry  has  been 
their  lack  of  good  faith  in  assuming  the 
responsibility  for  developing  a  pollution- 
free  engine.  It  is  ironic  to  note  that  while 
the  auto  industry  has  been  proclaiming 
that  it  was  attempting  to  find  an  alter- 
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native  engine,  the  most  significant  re- 
search in  the  area  was  taking  place  out- 
side the  industry. 

A  prime  example  of  this  lack  of  good 
faith  became  public  in  1969.  when  it  was 
learnoti  that  members  of  .he  industry 
had  A  formal  agreement  for  16  years  in 
which  all  parties  agreed  to  inhibit  re- 
search and  development  in  the  area  of 
pollution  control. 

After  the  Jastice  Department  brought 
suit  against  the  industry,  the  auto  man- 
ufacturers agreed  to  a  consent  decree 
prohibiting  them  from  engaging  in  any 
future  collusion  to  restrain  research  on 
air  pollution  control. 

Thus  for  16  years,  the  automotive 
manufactui'ers  agreed  to  do  nothing 
about  the  air  pollution  problems  of  their 
products.  The  dismal  record  of  the  in- 
dustry makes  congressional  action  nec- 

essaiT- 

Each  year  the  industry  spends  $1^2 
billion  in  unnecessary  styling  changes 
that  amount  to  Uttle  more  than  fashion, 
frills,  and  fins. 

In  view  of  the  critical  air  pollution 
crisis  facing  the  Nation,  I  suggest  that 
the  industry  declare  a  moratorium  on 
style  changes.  I  am  introducing  a  sense 
of  the  Congress  resolution  that  manu- 
facturers of  motor  vehicles  declare  a 
moratorium  on  styling  changes  and  re- 
allocate the  moneys  that  would  normally 
be  e.xpended  for  styling  changes  to  the 
costs  of  converting  to  a  low-emission  pro- 
pulsion system  that  will  replace  the  in- 
ternal combustion  engine  and  be  offered 
for  public  sale  no  later  than  Januai-y  1, 
1975. 

I  am  also  introducing  an  amendment 
to  the  Clean  Air  Act  which  will  prohibit 
the  sale  of  any  motor  vehicle  powered 
by  an  internal  combustion  engine  after 
January  1, 1975. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  and  the  con- 
current resolution  be  printed,  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees,  and  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Jor- 
dan of  North  Carolina* .  The  amendment 
and  the  concurrent  resolution  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred;  and, 
without  objection,  will  be  printed:  and 
the  amendment  and  the  concurrent  res- 
olution will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  concurrent  resolution  iS.  Con. 
Res.  76',  which  reads  as  follows,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce: 

S.  Con.  Res.  76 

Whereas  It  is  recognized  by  Congress  that 
motor  vehlcle.s  accotint  for  at  least  sixty 
percent  of  the  total  air  pollution  In  the 
United  States  and  over  eighty  five  percent 
of  the  air  pollution  In  many  metropolitan 
areas:  and 

Whereas  It  Is  recognized  by  Congress  that 
emissions  of  carbon  monoxide,  hydrocarbons, 
oxides  of  nitrogen,  lead,  and  oxidants  from 
motor  vehicles  have  deleterious  effects  upon 
human  physiology  and  health:  and 

Whereas  It  Is  the  Int-ent  of  Congress  to 
prevent  and  control  the  emissions  of  air 
pollutants  from  motor  vehicles:  and 

Whereas  it  Is  recognized  by  Congress  that 
prevention  and  control  of  eml?slnns  of  air 
pollutants  from  motor  vehicles  reqi  ires  the 
accelerated  development  of  a  mass  produced 
low-emlsslon  propulsion  system  to  replace  the 
Internal  combustion  engine;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  recognized  by  Congress  that 
rapid  conversion  to  a  low-emlsslon  propxil- 


iiion  system  to  replace  the  interaal  com- 
bustion engine  will  necessitate  the  large  ex- 
penditure of  monies:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring)  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  manufacturers  of  motor 
vehicles  declare  a  moratorium  on  styling 
changes  and  reallocate  the  monies  that  would 
normally  be  expended  for  styling  changes  to 
the  costs  of  converting  to  a  low-emission 
propulsion  system  that  will  replace  the  in- 
ternal combustion  engine  and  be  offered  for 
public  sale  no  later  than  January  1,  1975. 

The  amendment  iNo.  815)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  815 

On  page  5,  line  10,  after  the  semicolon 
strike  "or". 

On  page  5.  line  16.  strike  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  line  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semi-colon  and  "or",  and  between  lines  16 
and  17  insert  the  following: 

"(6)  for  any  new  motor  vehicle  propelled 
by  an  iniernal  combustion  engine  to  be  sold 
within  or  brought  into  any  State  after  Janu- 
ary 1,  1975. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorials 
and  articles  from  the  New  York  Times, 
the  Washington  Post,  and  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Evening  Star,  July  29,  1970] 
Rehears.\l  for  Dis.^ster 

The  stagnant  bubble  of  pollution  that 
hangs  over  the  Eastern  United  States  from 
New  York  to  Atlanta,  is.  we  are  assured,  no 
cau.se  for  alarm  in  the  Washington  area.  The 
problem  will  end  when  a  tide  of  cool  air 
arrives  to  shoulder  the  polluted  air  mass  out 
over  the  Atlantic.  In  the  meantime,  it  will 
sting  the  eyes  and  irritate  the  lungs.  But  it 
Is,  according  to  the  official  assessment,  just 
a  bother  and  nothing  more. 

It  is— j^  it  should  be— a  great  deal  more. 

It  should  be  taken  as  a  reminder  that  na- 
ture cannot  always  be  counted  on  to  cart 
away  man's  airborne  garbage.  It  should  be 
accepted  as  persuasive  evidence  that  man- 
kind Is  Indeed  charting  a  course  to  environ- 
mental disaster.  It  should  be  seized  upon  as 
an  opportunity  to  develop  and  to  test  the 
escape  mechanisms  before  that  disaster 
materializes. 

The  weather  phenomenon  that  laid  the 
damp  blanket  over  Atlanta,  Washington, 
Baltimore.  Philadelphia,  New  York  is  nothing 
really  new.  Every  now  and  again,  the  infi- 
nitely complex  mechanism  that  produces  the 
weather  creates  a  vast  dome  of  stable  air, 
massive  enough  to  resist  the  pressures  that 
normally  move  weather  patterns  in  a  west- 
east  parabola.  The  mass  comes  to  rest. 
Winds,  botlj  lateral  and  vertical,  are  at  a 
virtual  standstill. 

When  this  mass  settles  down  over  an  in- 
dustrial area,  the  pollutant  byproducts  of 
civilization  are  pumped  into  the  stagnant 
pond  of  air.  There  they  are  altered  and 
strengthened  by  the  photochemical  actions 
of  the  sun  on  the  tainted  air  trapped  be- 
neath the  dome  of  the  atmospheric  green- 
house. It  has  happened  before.  It  will  happen 
again.  And  every  time  it  happens,  man's  in- 
dustrial progress  has  moved  the  threat  of 
areawlde  disaster  several  steps  closer  to  ful- 
fillment. 

Washington  will,  assuming  the  predictions 
of  relief  are  accurate,  escape  a  killer  smog 
such  as  those  that  have,  in  the  recent  past, 
claimed  hundreds  of  lives  in  London.  Wash- 
ington will  be  .spared  the  white  horror  that, 
until  today,  enveloped   the  major  cities  of 


Japan,  and  produced  9.000  serious  illnesses. 
The  most  that  is  anticipated  is  an  area  alert 
that  will  trigger  some  voluntary  antipollu- 
tion steps. 

But  there  must  be  no  assumption  that  an 
emergency  can't  happen  here.  Ii  can.  and  it 
will.  And  the  present  minor  emergency  could 
have  been  utilized  for  a  full-dress  rehearsal 
for  disaster.  It  would  have  been  possible  to 
put  the  contingency  plans  for  a  real  emer- 
gency to  the  lest,  curtailing  the  areas  limited 
industry  and  halting  all  non-essential  auto 
and  bus  travel.  Then  it  could  have  been  seen 
if  the  limited  measures  that  have  been 
planned  are  really  enough  to  reduce  the  levels 
of  poison  In  a  body  of  stagnant  air. 

The  Washington  Council  of  Governments 
should  determine  now  that  such  a  test  will 
be  made  the  next  time  nature  set^  the  stage 
for  a  disaster  drill.  And  the  rest  of  us  should 
hope  that  the  next  time  is  not  the  real 
thing. 


(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  30,  1970) 
Handwriting  in  the  Sky 

Through  the  polluted  haze  that  for  days 
has  hung  over  East  coast  cities  from  New 
York  to  Atlanta,  nothing  is  clear  but  a 
timely  warning.  Urban  areas  are  getting  per- 
ilously close  to  the  point  where  they  may 
have  to  choose  between  the  internal  com- 
bustion engine  and  breathable  air.  That 
Tokyo  should  be  undergoing  the  same  har- 
rowing ordeal  in  the  same  week  demon- 
strates that  tlie  problem  is  worldwide  and  not 
even  primarily  an  American  phenomenon. 

On  the  basis  of  Federal  air  pollution  cri- 
teria, Robert  N.  Rickles,  New  York's  Com- 
missioner of  Air  Resources,  estimates  that 
this  city  is  in  the  "unhealthy"  category  about 
one-third  of  the  year.  And  this  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  sulphur  emissions  from  fuel 
oil  and  coal  have  been  reduced  by  50  per 
cent. 

The  chief  offender  is  clearly  the  automo- 
bile. Even  If  all  the  proposed  antl-pollutlon 
devices  worked  as  well  as  possible  and  were 
universally  installed  tomorrow,  the  continu- 
ingly  Increased  use  of  the  car  would  give  the 
country  the  same  degree  of  pollution  in  fif- 
teen years  that  it  enjoys  today.  And.  it  need 
hardly  be  said,  the  improvements  have  only 
limited  use  and  are  only  sporadically  re- 
quired. Even  when  they  are  installed,  more- 
over, their  effectiveness  depends  in  part  or 
the  car's  state  of  repair,  a  single  dead  spark 
plug  being  capable  of  raising  emissions  at 
least  ten  times  over  the  legal  limit. 

All  of  which  means  that  what  has  up  to 
now  been  regarded  as  personally  hysterical 
and  economically  unthinkable  may  yet  be- 
come a  reality.  Until  the  gasoline  engine  can 
be  made  pollution-free  or  a  clean  substitute 
for  it  developed — eventualities  at  lea-st  ten 
years  in  the  future— the  automobile  may 
actually  have  to  be  banned  from  the  centers 
of  major  American  cities.  Where  it  has  been 
prohibited  for  short  times  and  In  small  area.', 
the  air  has  visibly  and  quickly  improved.  In 
the  present  New  York  crisis  a  prohibition  on 
all  non-essential  traffic  may  yet  have  to  be 
invoked  in  certain  areas,  or  even  throughout 
the  city,  as  the  fourth  stage  of  the  pre- 
scribed  emergency    procedure. 

Ten  years  ago  an  American  business  sec- 
tion without  private  cars  was  unlmaginablp 
If  we  want  to  continue  breathing,  we  will 
have  to  begin  at  least  to  imagine  it  right 
now — and  while  we  are  at  it,  to  imagine  a 
public  transit  system  capable  of  taking  their 
place. 

A  Cloud  No  Bigger  Than  the  Eastern 
Seaboard 

The  dangerous  cesspool  of  air  that  now 
hangs  over  this  city  and  the  eastern  seaboard 
is  a  shock  but  not  really  a  surprise.  The 
bread  we  threw  out  on  the  water  now  re- 
turns to  us.  It  is  true  that  abnormal  weather 
in  the  form  of  a  mass  of  warm  air  that  won't 
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move  on  is  a  major  weave  in  the  blanket 
of  pollution  now  covering  us.  But  we  cannot 
blame  the  fickleness  of  nature  for  this  mess: 
It  is  manmade,  largely  by  the  exhaust  fumes 
from  automobiles  and  buses,  according  to 
local  officials. 

This  raises  the  immediate  question  of 
whether  the  public  can  wait  the  10  years 
the  automobile  Industry  has  said  it  needs  to 
produce  clean  cars.  Has  an  independent  group 
thoroughly  looked  into  this  time-taole  to  see 
if  10  years  really  is  needed?  Or  Is  It  a  com- 
fortable pace  the  Industry  has  set  for  Itself? 
These  are  honest  questions  and  there  is  an 
urgent  need  for  answers;  the  air  around  us 
argues  that  anything  less  than  a  crash  pro- 
gram to  get  clean  air  is  basically  a  no-win 
effort. 

A  world-wide  survey  by  the  UPI  reveals 
that  we  are  not  alone  in  our  filth.  Wallowing 
also  in  smog  are  places  like  Japan,  Mexico 
City  and  Singapore.  The  ongoing  series  of 
articles  on  world  pollution  by  Claire  Sterling 
on  this  page  has  been  detailing  the  theme 
that  we  are  all  in  this  problem  together: 
action  by  one  country  and  not  by  another 
will  not  do.  And  neither  will  it  do  t-o  wait 
until  things  get  worse. 

A  recent  book  called  "The  Vanishing  Air" 
by  John  Esposito  ends  with  a  chapter  called 
"Pollution  and  Palliatives."  What  he  and  his 
researchers  tried  to  do,  says  Mr.  Esposito, 
and  in  many  people's  opinion  did.  was  "illus- 
trate how  the  public's  hope  for  clean  air 
has  been  frustrated  by  corporate  deceit  and 
collusion,  by  the  exercise  of  undue  influence 
with  government  officials,  by  secrecy  and  the 
suppre.sslon  of  technology,  by  the  \\>e  of  dila- 
tory legal  maneuvers,  by  special  government 
concessions,  by  high-powered  lobbying  in 
Congress  and  administrative  agencies  .  .  ." 

In  saying  where  the  blame  lies,  Mr.  Esposito 
alsoimiDlles  where  the  remedy  lies:  in  positive 
and  immediate  action  by  corporations,  gov- 
erimients  and  citizens,  not  Just  in  Washing- 
ton or  in  the  United  States,  but  In  every 
part  of  this  blanketed  planet. 

The  trouble  is  that  as  long  as  the  menace 
remains  invisible,  by  and  large,  we  may  fool 
ourselves  into  thinking  that  there  is  no  ur- 
gency in  the  developing  crisis  of  our  en- 
vironment, which  suggests  a  silver  lining  in 
the  great  dirty  cloud  that  has  enveloped, 
not  just  a  city,  but  an  entire  area  of  the 
United  States  "the  past  few  days.  For  what 
this  has  done  has  been  to  make  the  menace 
all  too  frighteningly  visible,  as  a  regional 
thing,  which  Is  only  a  step  away  from  a  con- 
tinental, and  ultimately,  a  planetary  thing. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  crisis  of  pollution 
and  environment  will  fade  away,  like  other 
fads,  a  victim  of  our  short  attention  span,  as 
the  media  turn  to  new  trinkets  or  Inserts  to 
play  with.  But  it  won't,  in  our  view,  because 
it  won't  remain  invisible.  When  the  old  and 
sick  are  in  danger  of  dying  along  a  w*ole 
seaboard,  when  officials  in  Washington  and 
New  York  are  ready  to  block  roads  to  keep 
cars  from  being  used,  when  the  menace  is 
Inescapably  there  for  all  to  see  and  breathe. 
It  is  not  a  fad  which  can  fade  away.  A  blind 
eye  can  be  turned  on  the  ghettos  or  the 
war  but  no  one  who  ventured  outdoors  the 
last  few  days  could  avoid  seeing  what  we  are 
doing  to  ourselves.  It  would  be  nice  to  think 
that  we  could  take  sensible  warning  from  a 
cloud  no  bigger  than  the  eastern  seaboard. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  3,  1970] 
Tokyo  Ctrbs  the  Car,  Beats  the  Smog 
ToKOYO,  August  2. — Tokyo  closed  122  of 
Its  busiest  streets  to  cars  today,  and  for  a 
short  while  part  of  the  world's  mo.=t  populous 
city  was  free  of  the  exhaust  fumes  that  have 
plagued  it  recently. 

Tokyo's  anti-pollution  campaign  took  on 
a  carnival  air  as  thoroughfares  in  four  im- 
portant shopping  districts  were  cleared  of 
traffic  and  ttu-ned  over  to  throngs  of  pedes- 
trians for  a  few  hours. 
It  was  part  of  Tokyo  Gov.  Ryokichl  Mln- 
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obe's  campaign  to  show  the  11.5  million 
residents  what  life  could  be  like  without  the 
noise  and  stench  of  the  internal  combustion 
engine. 

The  experiment  will  be  repeated  every  Sun- 
day and  public  holiday  for  an  Indefinite  pe- 
riod. Sunday  is  normally  a  busy  shopping 
day  here. 

■riie  improvement  In  the  air  was  dramatic. 
Meters  recording  carbon  monoxide  levels 
nosedived,  and  for  a  few  minutes  in  the  West 
Tokyo  area  of  Shinjuku  the  needle  rested  on 
zero. 

In  the  world-famous  Ginza  shopping  and 
entertainment  district  of  downtown  Tokyo 
the  pollution  le\el  dropped  to  two  parts  per 
million — about  half  the  normal  4  p.m.  Sun- 
day reading. 

Although  no  recordings  w-ere  made  in  two 
other  heavily  traveled  areas  of  the  city, 
Ikebukuro  and  Asakusa,  the  air  was  reported 
to  be  less  smelly  than  usual. 

Their  eyes,  throats  and  noses  punished  by 
weeks  of  stin-;ing  smog,  Tokyo  residents  re- 
sponded enthusiastically  to  today's  experi- 
ment. 

About  750.000  people  were  reported  by 
police  to  have  thronged  the  trafHc-fref 
streets. 

In  Ginza.  they  sat  In  temporary  sidewalk 
cafes,  were  offered  cold  wet  towels  and  free 
ice  cream  by  blkini-cIad  girls  and  watched  a 
folk  dancing  troupe  from  southern  Japan. 
Police  said  crowds  at  some  places  were  20 
times  greater  than  usual. 

The  Mitsukoshi  department  store  said  it 
had  200,000  shoppers,  compared  with  a  usual 
Sunday  figure  of  130,000.  Sales  ran  50  per 
cent  ahead  of  the  usual  figure,  store  officials 
.said.  Officials  at  the  Matsuya  department 
store  said  that  "sales  are  Just  about  like 
Christmas." 

The  store  estimated  that  it  had  160,000 
vlsiton;.  Ginza's  third  big  department  store. 
Matsuzakaya.  said  sales  were  35  percent  ahead 
of  normal  for  Sunday. 

In  Shinjuku,  the  promenaders  became  en- 
tangled in  a  march  by  two  rival  left-wing 
student  factions  who  crmverged  on  the  saine 
spot  for  a  fund-raising  drive.  Police  watched 
from  the  sidewalk,  but  there  was  no  trouble. 

Signs  proclaiming  "Shinjuku  Beautiful 
Day"  sprouted  on  stores  along  the  street, 
where  business  was  reported  better  than 
ever.  Ginza  merchants  vetoed  a  similar  street 
closure  last  year  because  they  feared  it  would 
damage  business. 

Mlnobe  told  newsmen  tonight  he  hoped 
the  next  step  would  be  to  extend  the  street 
closure  to  Saturdays  and  then  perhaps  for 
limited  periods  during  the  week. 

Meanwhile.  Tokyo's  antl-pollutlon  police 
squads  will  be  back  In  action  Monday  stop- 
ping vehicles  throughout  the  city  for  spot 
checks  on  exhaust  emission. 

New  regulations  in  force  since  yesterday 
allow  a  carbon  monoxide  density  of  up  to  4.5 
per  cent  in  vehicles  less  than  a  year  old  and 
5.5  per  cent  in  those  older. 

Two  hundred  drivers  have  already  been 
insti-ucted  to  repair  their  vehicles  or  face 
a  fine  of  up  to  30,000  yen  ($85). 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  3,   1970) 

Environment  Agency  Fund  Cut  Deplored  by 

Key  Congressmen 

(By  E.  W.  Kenworthy) 

Washington,  August  2. — Members  of  Con- 
gress who  had  hoped  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  play  a  much  larger  role  in 
setting  policy  for  environmental  protection 
are  disheartened  over  a  one-third  cut  in  a 
key  appropriations  bill. 

Last  week,  in  an  action  that  received  little 
public  attention,  a  House-Senate  conference 
committee  cut  the  authorization  for  the 
White  House  CouncU  on  Environmental 
Quality  from  $1.5-mlliion  to  $l-milllon.  The 
funds  were  among  those  voted  for  a  cluster 
of  the  smaller  Federal  agencies. 

The  council  is  charged  with  advising  the 


President  on  all  matters  relating  to  environ- 
mental protection.  Its  principal  function  is 
to  evaluate  the  effects  of  Federal  programs 
and  actions,  such  as  the  building  of  a  dam 
or  the  possible  dangers  of  pesticides  approved 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

comment  by  muskie 

In  an  interview  after  the  conference  com- 
mittee's action.  Senator  Edmund  S  Muskie, 
Democrat  of  Maine,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Public  Works  Subcommittee  on  Air  and 
Water  Pollution,  said: 

"It  is  ironic  that  appropriations  for  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  should  be 
cut  while  an  environmental  crisis  exists  along 
the  entire  length  of  the  East  Coast.  This  is 
not  the  time  for  underfunding.  which  can 
only  result  in  undermannlng  of  important 
work  in  environmetal  protection." 

Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson  of  Washington, 
chairman  of  the  Interior  Committee,  said: 

"If  this  cut  stands,  the  performance  of  the 
C.E.Q.  will  be  far  from  Its  promise.  Without 
staff,  the  council  cannot  evaluate  the  effect 
of  Federal  programs  on  the  environment, 
which  Section  102  of  the  act  requires." 

Senator  Jackson  was  the  sponsor  of  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969, 
which  w.as  signed  by  President  Nixon  Jan  1. 
The  act  established  the  council  of  three 
members  and  authorized  an  appropriation  of 
$700,000  for  the  fiscal  j-ear  1971. 

Senator  Muskie  was  the  principal  author 
of  the  Water  Quality  Improvement  Act  of 
1970,  which  was  signed  by  Mr.  Nixon  April  3. 
This  law  authorized  $750,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1971  to  finance  an  Office  of  Environmen- 
tal Quality,  which  serves  as  staff  to  the 
council. 

JACKSON   BACKS  FUNDS 

In  addition.  Congress  authorized  $50,000 
for  the  Citizens'  Advisory  Committee  on  En- 
vironmental Quality,  established  by  Mr.  Nix- 
on in  1969.  This  group  is  headed  by  Laurance 
Rockefeller. 

Of  the  tot..il  authorization  of  $1.5-m!llion, 
the  House  appropriated  only  $650,000  The 
Senate  voted  the  whole  amount. 

Last  week,  the  conference  committee  agreed 
on  $l-million.  Rarely  does  either  chamber 
refuse  to  accept  the  recommendation  of  an 
appropriations  conference  committee. 

Senator  Jackson  said  that  he  would  try  to 
get  the  cut  restored  In  the  next  supplemental 
appropriation  biU,  which  Congress  will  act  on 
Just  before  adjournment.  Unless  the  council 
gets  the  full  amount  authorized,  Mr.  Jackson 
said,  its  chairman,  Russell  E.  Train,  will  be 
unable  to  assemble  the  professional  staff  he 
requires. 

The  council  is  an  advisory  body.  It  has 
no  power  to  enforce  environmental  programs. 
Its  only  real  "clout"  is  derived  from  Section 
102  of  the  act  creating  It 

This  directs  every  Federal  agency,  when 
making  any  legislative  recommendation  that 
could  significantly  affect  the  environment, 
to  include  "a  detailed  statement"  on  the 
environmental  Impact  of  the  proposed  ac- 
tion along  with  alternatives  to  that  action. 
These  statements  must  be  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  council  and  be  made  public. 

Initially,  there  was  much  confusion  over 
what  actions  were  covered  by  this  section. 
For  example,  when  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Clifford  M.  Hardin  urged  passage  last  Febru- 
urv  of  a  bill  to  permit  increased  logging  in 
the  national  forests,  he  submitted  no  state- 
ment on  the  ground  that  there  would  be  no 
significant  environmental  Impact. 

In  another  instance.  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation John  A.  Volpe  and  John  H.  Shaf- 
fer, head  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration, interpreted  Section  102  as  not  ap- 
plicable to  the  request  for  $290  million  more 
for  the  supersonic  transport.  The  SST.  they 
argued,  was  an  ongoing  program,  initiated 
before  the  Environmental  Policy  Act  was 
passed,  and  the  funds  were  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  prototype  plane  that  in  Itself 
would  have  no  environmental  impact. 
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On  April  30.  Mr.  Train  Issued  Interim 
guidelines  to  all  agencies  clarifying  what  ac- 
tions were  covered.  The  guidelines  made  It 
clear  that  a  proposal  to  Increase  cutting  In 
the  national  forests  should  be  accompanied 
by  a  statement  under  Section  102.  On  the 
question  of  existing  programs,  he  said  that 
"to  the  fullest  extent  possible"  the  act  should 
apply  to  them. 

The  council  has  no  power  to  reject  It  or 
to  halt  a  project  but  can  recommend  such 
action  to  the  President. 

According  to  staff  members  of  the  coun- 
cil, the  White  House  Is  giving  full  support 
to  the  councils  interpretation  of  the  act 
In  requiring  the  submission  of  statements 
when  an  action  Is  proposed  and  not  after  It 
Is  taken. 

There  Is,  however,  one  notable  exception, 
these  officials  concede.  That  involves  the 
supersonic  transport,  which  the  council  op- 
poses and  the  President  vigorously  supports. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  3,  1970] 
Environment  Goes  to  Court 

The  State  of  Michigan  Is  pointing  the  way 
toward  a  society  in  which  men,  either  per- 
sonally or  disguised  as  corporations,  will  foul 
the  environment  only  at  their  legal  peril.  The 
Legislature  has  passed,  and  Governor  MUll- 
ken  has  signed,  a  measure  that  will  allow  a 
citizen  to  file  suit  against  anyone.  Including 
the  state  itself,  believed  to  be  seriously  con- 
taminating the  air.  water  or  land  resources 
belonging  to  all. 

Like  the  Hart-McGovern-Udali  bill,  still  in 
committees  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  the 
Michigan  law  does  not  rest  on  a  showing  of 
personal  damage — at  least  not  the  kind  of 
damage  that  can  be  measured  In  dollars  and 
cents.  It  will  be  enough  to  persuade  a  Michi- 
gan court  that  a  river  is  being  polluted  or  the 
air  contaminated  In  spite  of  the  law  or  even 
that  the  law  Itself  Is  Inadequate  to  the  need. 
The  court  than  could  grant  injunctions.  Im- 
pose conditions  or  even  direct  the  upgrading 
of  standards. 

If  the  49  other  states  were  to  follow  Michi- 
gan's lead,  there  might  be  no  need  for  a  Fed- 
eral law.  but  that  Is  no  more  probable  than 
a  uniform  approach  to  divorce,  crime  or  elec- 
tion laws.  But  Federal  legislation  might  well 
obviate  the  need  for  state-by-state  laws  al- 
lowing environmental  suits.  The  course  of 
the  Hart-McGovern-Udall  bill  shows  that  its 
highly  desirable  passage  cannot  be  taken  for 
granted.  The  Justice  Department  is  known 
to  be  sour  on  the  proposal,  pjosslbly  anticipat- 
ing the  discomfort  It  might  feel  In  serving  as 
counsel  to  a  fellow-agency  of  government 
brought  to  book. 

But  It  is  precisely  because  governmental 
agencies.  Federal  or  state,  are  so  frequently 
derelict  in  the  enforcement  of  the  very  stand- 
ards they  were  created  to  enforce  that  a  way 
must  be  found  for  the  citizen  to  seek  Judi- 
cial relief.  It  is  not  a  circumvention  that 
should  be  resorted  to  lightly,  but  there  Is  no 
likelihood  that  Michigan's  Judges  are  going 
to  burden  their  already  overcrowded  calen- 
dars with  frivolous  suits.  A  plaintiff  In  en- 
vironmental cases  should  have  to  present  a 
serious  cause  of  action.  When  he  does,  he  Is 
surely  entitled  to  more  than  the  quick  brush- 
off  of  the  endless  delay  which  are  the  twin 
traits  of  administrative  bureaucracy. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  437— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  AUTHOR- 
IZING THE  PRINTING  OF  ADDI- 
TIONAL COPIES  OF  PART  1  OF 
HEARINGS  BY  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  COMMERCE  ON  "CONSUMER 
PROTECTION" 

Mr.  MOSS  submitted  the  following  re- 
solution <S.  Res.  437  >  ;  which  was  refer- 


red to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration: 

S.  Res.  437 

Resolied,  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  one 
thousand  additional  copies  of  part  1  of  the 
hearings  before  Its  Consumer  Subcommittee 
during  the  Ninety-flrst  Congress  on  "Con- 
sumer Protection"  (S.  2246.  S.  3092.  and  S. 
3201). 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  438— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  AUTHOR- 
IZING THE  PRINTING  OF  ADDI- 
TIONAL COPIES  OF  PART  2  OF 
HEARINGS  BY  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  COMMERCE  ON  "CONSUMER 
PROTECTION" 

Mr.  MOSS  submitted  the  following  re- 
solution iS.  Res.  438 1  ;  which  was  refer- 
red to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration : 

S.  Res.  438 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  additional  copies  of 
part  2  of  the  hearings  before  Its  Consumer 
Subcommittee  during  the  Ninety-first  Con- 
gress on  "Consumer  Protection"  (S.  2246.  S. 
3092,  and  S.  3201). 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  A 
RESOLUTION 

Senate  Resolution  428 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
at  the  next  printing,  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 428,  authorizing  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  to  conduct  an  investigation 
of  firms  promoting  travel  abroad  by 
American  students. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Jordan  of  North  Carolina).  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary'  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  August  3,  1970.  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  bill  'S.  3348)  to 
amend  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to 
increase  the  rates  of  compensation  for 
disabled  veterans,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

AMENDMENT  OF  CLEAN  AIR  ACT— 
'  AMENDMENTS 

amendment   no.    815 

Mr.  NELSON  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  (S.  32291  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  in  order  to  extend  the  authoriza- 
tions for  such  act,  to  extend  the  provi- 
sions of  title  II  relating  to  emission 
standards  to  vessels,  aircraft,  and  cer- 
tain additional  vehicles,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  to  provide  for  a  study  of 
noise  and  its  effects;  which  were  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

•  The  remarks  of  Mr.  Nelson  when  he 
submitted  the  amendments  appear  later 
in  the  Record  under  the  appropriate 
heading.) 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  MILITARY  PROCURE- 
MENT—AMENDMENT 

amendment   no.    816 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (H.R,  17123)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations during  the  fiscal  year  1971 
for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
naval  vessels,  and  tracked  combat  ve- 
hicles, and  other  weapons,  and  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the  au- 
thorized personnel  strength  of  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  of  each  Reserve  compo- 
nent of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Proxmire  when 
he  submitted  the  amendment  appear 
later  in  the  Record  imder  the  appro- 
priate heading.) 

AMENDMENT    NO.    817 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  <  for  him- 
self, Mr.  Mansfield,  and  Mr.  Dole)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  House  bill  17123, 
supra,  which  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Williams  of  Dela- 
ware when  he  proposed  the  amendment 
appear  later  in  the  Record  under  the  ap- 
propriate heading.) 

AMENDMENT    NO.    818 
PERMANENT    CHANGE    OF    STATION 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
currently  considering  legislation  that 
deals  with  the  authorization  for  military' 
procurement.  Each  of  us  knows  that  the 
debate  on  this  bill  will  be  lengthy.  Those 
parts  of  the  debate  relating  to  our  na- 
tional security  will  be  bristling  with  facts 
and  hold  the  attention  of  everyone;  other 
parts  of  the  debate  may  be  tedious.  But 
all  of  it  will  be  an  important  part  of  the 
function  of  this  body.  We  in  the  Congress 
have  not  only  the  right,  but  the  duty,  to 
question  closely  each  item  for  which  the 
taxpayer's  money  is  to  be  spent. 

Over  the  past  weeks,  I  have  indicated 
my  desire  to  identify  those  areas  where 
excess  fat  can  be  trimmed  from  the  fiscal 
1971  budget  and  spending  can  be  re- 
duced by  at  least  $4  billion. 

Up  to  this  time,  I  have  recommended 
actions  by  the  administration  and  Con- 
gress that  would  result  in  annual  savings 
of  $1.5  billion.  Today,  I  direct  my  re- 
marks to  another  area  in  the  budget 
where  we  can  economize.  I  am  pleased 
to  be  able  to  identify  an  area  that  will 
not  only  save  money,  but  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  stabilizing  the  life  of  mili- 
tary families. 

In  fiscal  1971.  $1.3  billion  is  earmarked 
for  permanent  change  of  station  moves, 
or  PCS.  Basically,  this  is  the  rotation  of 
military  personnel  from  assignment  to 
assignment. 

Approximately  $460  million  of  the 
total  will  go  for  rotation  of  servicemen 
after  12  months  of  duty  in  Southeast 
Asia.  This  expenditure  is  certainly  nec- 
essary and  I  fully  support  it. 

Another  $300  million  of  the  total  is  to 
go  toward  the  normal  cost  of  training 
and  separation,  also  I  presume  necessarj'. 

We  are,  therefore,  left  with  approxi- 
mately $559  million.  I  have  studied  this 
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proposed  expenditure,  and  it  is  my  opin- 
ion that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  should 
immediately  undertake  an  Investigation 
to  determine  how  best  to  reduce,  from 
this  remainder,  at  least  25  percent  of  the 
cost  of  permanent  change  of  station 
moves. 

The  most  obvious  course  of  action 
would  be  to  lengthen  certain  tours  of 
duty.  The  decision  on  how  this  can  best 
be  achieved  rightly  belongs  to  the  mili- 
tary itself. 

As  I  have  indicated,  a  reduction  by 
25  percent  in  PCS  moves  would  have  two 
immediate  beneficial  effects. 

First,  by  a  lengthening  of  tours,  there 
would  be  less  frequent  moving  from  base 
to  base.  Consequently,  the  military  fam- 
ilies would  have  the  opportunity  to  en- 
joy a  greater  degree  of  stability.  I  have 
talked  to  military  men  with  families,  and 
they  have  been  enthusiastic  about  the 
potentially  beneficial  effects  of  this 
proposal. 

The  second  advantage  would  be  one  of 
economy.  By  reducing  the  number  of 
PCS  moves  by  just  25  percent,  a  taving 
of  approximately  $140  million  a  year 
could  be  realized.  Most  organizations  in 
the  private  sector  that  rotated  person- 
nel as  frequently  as  the  military  services 
would  go  bankrupt.  The  practice  is  over- 
done, is  wasteful,  and  ineflScient  as  now 
carried  out. 

I  believe  that  this  is  an  area  in  which 
we  can  tighten  our  belt  in  the  fight 
against  infiation,  and  move  toward  a 
more  balanced  budget  without  any  real 
loss.  Consequently,  I  am  today  submitting 
an  amendment  that  will  amend  the  mili- 
tary authorization  bill  to  instruct  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  take  the  neces- 
sary actions  to  implement  the  plan  I  have 
spoken  of  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  President,  after  my  last  armounce- 
ment  concerning  the  subsistence  pro- 
grams of  the  military,  I  received  a  letter 
from  a  woman  who  suggested  I  stop 
enumerating  such  trivial  items.  How- 
ever, it  is  through  the  accumulation  of 
items  that  may  seem  trivial  that  I  have 
been  able  today  to  reach  a  total  of  more 
than  $1.6  billion  in  projected  savings.  It 
is  precisely  by  looking  at  what  may  seem 
to  be  unimportant  or  trivial  that  we  can 
help  to  stem  the  tide  of  infiation  and 
help  the  President  in  his  attempt  to 
avoid  a  sizable  deficit  in  fiscal  1971— a 
deficit  that  some  predict  may  reach  $10 
billion. 

So  I  pledge  that  I  will  continue  to 
carefully  appraise  the  spending  pro- 
grams of  the  Federal  Government  as  a 
part  of  my  overall  responsibility  on  the 
Senate  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee and  as  a  member  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Subcommittee  on  Economy  in 
Government.  I  will  be  looking  for  areas 
in  which  we  can  save  money;  that  will  be 
my  only  criterion.  I  do  not  care  how 
exciting  the  search  may  be. 

Saving  money  is  the  goal  of  President 
Nixon,  it  is  my  goal,  and  it  is  a  goal  of 
every  member  of  this  body. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  amendment  be 
printed  in  fuU  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Dole).  The  amendment  will  be  received 


and  printed,  and  will  lie  on  the  table; 
and,  without  objection,  the  amendment 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  818)  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  No.  818 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  a  new  section 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  507.  In  order  to  reduce  annual  ex- 
penditures in  connection  with  permanent 
change  of  station  assignments  of  military 
personnel  and  In  order  to  help  further  sta- 
bilize the  lives  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  iheir  dependents,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  is  directed  to  initiate  promptly 
new  procedures  with  respect  to  domestic  and 
foreign  permanent  change  of  station  assign- 
ments for  military  personnel  under  which 
the  length  of  permanent  change  of  station 
assignments  will,  whenever  practicable  and 
consistent  with  national  security,  be  made 
for  longer  periods  of  time.  The  Secretary 
shall  achieve  not  less  than  a  25  per  centum 
reduction  in  such  expenditures  In  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  July  1,  1971,  and  in  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter,  as  compared  with  ex- 
penditures for  such  purposes  in  the  fiscal 
year  begnnlng  July  1,  1970.  taking  into  ac- 
count the  relative  number  of  men  in  mili- 
tary service  during  such  fiscal  year  and  other 
relevant  factors.  The  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  the  as- 
signment of  military  personnel  i.i  combat 
zones  or  with  respect  to  so-called  fixed  ex- 
penditures resulting  from  training,  separa- 
tion, promotion,  and  similar  activities  within 
the  Department  of  Defense." 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF 
AMENT)MENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.     765 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield  ) .  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that, 
at  the  next  printing,  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Amendment  No. 
765  to  H.R.  17123,  the  MiUtary  Procure- 
ment Authorization  Act,  implementing 
the  recommendations  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  an  All-Volunteer  Armed 
Force. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    774 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Yarborough)  ,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  at  the  next  printing,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett) 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment 
No.  744  to  S.  3619,  to  create  within  the 
Office  of  the  President  an  Office  of  Dis- 
aster Assistance,  which  would  authorize 
the  Small  Business  Administration  to 
make  loans  to  disaster  victims  to  prevent 
the  dispossession  or  eviction  of  any  per- 
son from  his  residence  as  a  result  of  the 
foreclosure  of  any  mortgage  or  lien,  can- 
cellation of  any  contract  of  sale  or  termi- 
nation of  any  lease,  oral  or  written  of  the 
property  which  is  such  person's  residence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
E>oLE) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REVENUE-SHARING  GIMMICK 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  in  the  Washington  Daily  News 
of  Monday,  July  27,  there  appeared  an 


editorial   entitled   "The   Revenue-Shar- 
ing Gimmick. ' 

This  editorial  should  be  read  by  every 
Member  of  Congress  and  by  every  Gov- 
ernor since  it  points  out  the  extravagant 
policies  of  both  the  State  and  Federal 
Government  as  they  attempt  to  finance 
the  multitude  of  overlapping  programs. 

With  our  Government  operating  at  a 
deficit  averaging  over  $1  billion  per 
month  it  is  time  that  the  Governors  rec- 
ognize that  all  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  to  share  is  a  deficit. 

There  is  only  one  real  method  of  the 
Federal  Government's  sharing  revenue 
with  the  people  of  the  respective  States; 
and  that  is,  that  first  it  must  reduce  ex- 
penditures, which  can  be  accomplished 
by  a  reduction  in  the  demands  of  the 
State  governments  for  more  Federal  aid, 
and  then  after  achieving  a  balanced 
budget  let  us  reduce  taxes  and  let  the 
American  people  spend  their  own  money 
rather  than  siphoning  it  through  State 
legislatures. 

What  both  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  State  governments  need  to  rec- 
ognize is  that  the  American  taxpayers 
who  earn  the  money  know  best  how  to 
spend  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial referred  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Revenue-Sharing  Gimmick 

Last  August  President  Nixon  proposed  to 
Congress  a  modest  program  to  "share"  Fed- 
eral tax  Income  with  the  states  He  wanted  to 
start  out  by  turning  over  a  half-billion  dol- 
lars to  the  states,  stepping  this  up  to  $5 
billion   annually   in   the    next   five   years. 

Congress  hasn't  done  anything  about  this 
and  the  governors  of  the  states  are  quite 
annoyed.  At  a  recent  meeting  in  Colum- 
bus the  governor  of  Minnesota  said  the  con- 
gressmen were  acting  like  "prima  donnas" 
on  this  proposal  and  the  governor  of  Illinois 
proposed  that  the  states  Initiate  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  force  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  share  revenues  with  the  states. 

Ever  since  FDR  was  President,  the  states 
have  been  panting  for  more  and  more  money 
help  from  Washington.  So-called  Federal 
"aid"  to  state  and  local  governments  has 
zoomed  to  around  $28  billion  a  year. 

But  th^  results,  as  the  Governor  of  In- 
diana said  In  Columbus,  have  been  simply 
frustrating. 

"No  governor,  no  state  administration."  he 
said,  "can  have  satisfactory  relations  with 
the  Federal  Government." 

Too  much  bureaucracy  In  Washington.  A 
baffling  maze  of  programs.  Too  many  rules. 
Too  much  extra  cost  for  the  states  them- 
selves. 

Or,  as  President  Nixon  said  last  August: 

"We  have  hamp>ered  the  effectiveness  of 
local  government  by  constructing  a  Federal 
grant-in-aid  system  of  staggering  complexity 
and  diversity." 

It's  worse  than  that.  In  fact.  Whatever  use- 
fulness these  programs  have  had,  it  has 
come  nowhere  near  being  commensurate  with 
the  costs.  That's  because  of  the  overlapping, 
delay  and  uncertainty,  red  tape,  bureaucratic 
costs  and  confusion. 

Despite  the  eagerness  of  local  politicians 
for  these  handouts  from  Uncle  Sam.  the 
states  and  local  communities  rarely  save 
money,  sometimes  spend  even  more,  and 
seldom  get  the  Job  done  as  well  as  they 
might  do  it  themselves. 

The  Federal  Government,  as  Congressman 
Charles    A.    Vanlk    of    Cleveland    suggests. 
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would  do  better  simply  to  vacate  these  pro- 
grams, yield  up  some  of  the  tAX  sources 
It  has  hogged,  and  let  the  states  and  towns 
raise  iheir  own  revenues  and  meet  their  own 
needs. 

As  long  as  the  Federal  Government  collects 
the  money  and  siphons  It  back  to  the  states, 
It  will  exact  a  heavy — and  wasteful — han- 
dling charge,  not  to  mention  the  complaints 
cited  by  the  governor  of  Indiana. 

The  governors  have  encouraged  the  fan- 
tastic growth  of  Federal  handouts  by  con- 
stantly ruching  to  Washington  with  tin  cups. 
It  would  be  cheaper  for  their  taxpayers  if 
they  simply  would  tell  Washington  to  mind 
its  own  affairs,  and  let  the  states  attend  to 
theirs. 


McGEE  SENATE  INTERNSHIP 
WINNERS 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  this  week, 
I  shall  have  in  my  office  with  me  two  out- 
standing young  people  from  the  State  of 
Wyoming  who  are  the  statewide  winners 
of  the  annual  intern  competition  which 
I  conduct  in  the  State.  The  purpose  of 
the  competition  is  to  permit  a  high  school 
junior  boy  and  girl  to  spend  a  week  in 
the  Nation's  Capital,  in  all  the  relevant 
places  here  that  would  enhance  an  lui- 
derstanding  of  the  mechanisms  and  the 
procedures  of  a  democratic  society. 

These  two  youngstei-s  are  Dennis 
Wagner,  who  will  be  a  senior  this  com- 
ing year  in  the  Cheyenne  Central  High 
School,  and  Miss  Laura  Connell,  who  will 
be  a  senior  at  the  Big  Horn  High  School 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  State. 

These  two  youngsters,  in  emerging  as 
the  winners  of  the  competition,  reflect 
the  caliber  of  what  was  undertaken.  Most 
of  the  high  schools  in  Wyoming  picked 
their  local  winners,  each  of  which  in 
turn  then  became  a  contestant  on  a 
statewide  ba.'^is. 

Three  well  known,  nonpolitical  peo- 
ple from  the  State  served  as  the  panel 
of  judges  in  the  competition.  In  their 
judgment,  this  year  brought  the  highest 
level  of  essays  that  the  many  years  of 
this  contest    has  produced. 

The  .subject  matter  was  conservation, 
quality  living,  environmental  control. 
For  Wyoming  to  focus  on  that  question 
is  of  great  relevance.  For  here  is  a  part 
of  the  world  that  we  call  God's  coun- 
ti-y  in  which  one  would  think  there  were 
no  pollution  problems,  per  se. 

I  think  what  it  does  say  to  us  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  West  is  that  the  mis- 
t.ikes  that  have  polluted  parts  of  the 
United  States  already  may  have  served  as 
a  grim  warning  to  those  of  us  from  the 
hitrh  altitudes  in  the  Rockies  of  at  least 
what  to  watch  for  and  try  to  avoid  in  the 
future  and.  at  the  same  time,  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  first  outcroppings  of  the 
environmental  pollution  even  at  the  local 
level. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  an  additional  minute? 

Mr.  B'i'TlD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  proceed  for  10  minutet.. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  B"XT?D  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  yield  1  minute  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming. 


Mr.  McGEE.  I  will  share  their  essays 
with  the  Senate,  Mr.  President.  But  first 
let  me  say  a  few  words  about  these  two 
young  people.  Dennis,  tlie  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mi's.  J.  Owen  Wagner  of  Cheyenne, 
has  maintained  honor  roll  standing 
throughout  secondary  school.  He  has 
been  active  in  band  and  jimior  ROTC, 
wherein  he  has  won  both  the  high  scho- 
lastic award  and  superior  cadet  decora- 
tion. His  activities  also  include  Key  Club 
and  Science  Club;  his  hobbies  include 
music,  photography  and  tennis.  Like 
Miss  Connell,  he  maintains  a  standing 
in  the  upper  10th  of  his  class. 

Laura  is  a  member  of  the  Honor  So- 
ciety at  Big  Horn  High  School  in  Sheri- 
dan County,  Wyo.,  where  she  resides 
with  her  parents,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  R. 
Connell.  She  has  been  a  student  council 
representative  and  both  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  her  class,  as  well  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Pep  Club,  the  Glee  Ciub,  Girls' 
Athletic  Association  and  a  cheerleader 
for  3  years.  She  also  has  been  active  for 
8  years  in  4-H  Club  work.  She  has  done 
ranch  work  and  horsetraining.  Lama,  in 
fact,  is  an  accomplished  horsewoman. 
Her  other  hobbies  are  diving  and 
trampolining. 

With  that  introduction  of  the  authors, 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  their  essays  on  "Conservation:  Its 
Relevance  in  Wyoming"  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essays 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  f  oliows : 

Conservation:  Its  Relevance  in  Wyoming 
(By  Dennis  Wagner) 
Industrial  growth  in  the  United  States  has 
caused  severe  environmental  damage.  Skies 
are  filled  with  fly  ash,  lead,  and  various  other 
h.armful  chemicals.  Rivers  and  lakes  over- 
flow with  old  tires,  sewage,  and  manufactur- 
ing waste.  Even  our  land  is  covered  by  ugly 
freeways  and  parking  lots.  Cities  have  be- 
come merely  a  mass  of  steel  and  concrete. 
Our  home,  the  earth.  Is  being  made  unfit  for 
life. 

Wyoming  Is  one  of  the  few  areas  in  our 
country  that  has  not  been  troubled  severely 
by  pollution — but  it  has  begun.  Our  wide 
open  spaces  are  now  speckled  with  waste 
paper.  Our  rivers  appear  to  become  Just  a 
little  dirtier  each  day.  Some  people  are  even 
beginning  to  complain  about  the  smoke  In 
the  air.  Much  of  our  land  is  now  covered  by 
concrete  in  one  form  or  another.  Yes,  pollu- 
tion Is  here.  It  is  extremely  Irritating,  but  not 
yet  unbearable. 

It  seems  that  many  people  do  not  yet  un- 
derstand why  we  should  be  so  concerned 
about  preserving  our  forests  and  waters  when 
industrial  plants,  polluting  or  not,  mean 
money  in  their  pockets.  Others  are  concerned, 
but  they  are  not  yet  ready  to  make  the 
sacrifices  necessary  to  curb  pollution  and 
wasting  of  resources. 

The  United  States  Is  a  country  rich  with 
natural  heritage.  Wyoming  is  one  of  the  last 
great  holdouts  for  nature,  but  man  Is  gnaw- 
ing away  at  the  retreat.  In  Wyoming  one  can 
marvel  at  a  countless  number  of  nature's 
wonders.  In  Yellowiitone  National  Park  we 
can  see  nature  at  her  creative  best  with 
works  that  man,  even  with  all  of  his  tech- 
nical skill,  can  never  hope  to  top.  Devil's 
Tower  is  an  astounding  rock  formation  that 
man  can  only  wonder  about.  Simpler  but 
equally  marvelous  sights  are  everywhere  In 
Wyoming.  Indeed,  the  simple  life  of  our 
abundant  wildlife  is  a  miracle  In  Itself.  When 
one  stops  a  moment  to  reflect  on  these  simple 


marvels,  he  appreciates  life  Just  a  little  more, 
and  society  as  a  whole  benefits. 

The  complex  society  we  have  created 
makes  it  necessary  for  each  man,  woman,  and 
child  to  take  a  periodic  rest.  It  is  beneficial 
to  our  sanity  to  be  alone  with  nature,  if  only 
for  a  short  time.  There  is  no  better  place  to 
see  nature  than  in  Wyoming's  wonderful 
forests.  Animals  of  nearly  every  t>T3e  are  free 
to  roam,  and  their  freedom  is  passed  on  to 
anyone  watching.  The  viewer  comes  away 
with  a  restored  sense  of  purpose,  and  periiaps 
a  new  view  on  the  sheer  beauty  of  life. 

But  how  quickly  a  visit  to  the  forest  can 
be  ruined  by  the  sight  of  cans,  bottles,  film 
boxes,  and  countless  other  articles  of  trash. 
In  some  cases,  the  forest  itself  has  disap- 
peared. Man  has  seen  fit  to  replace  it  by  pro- 
gressive Industry,  a  mining  operation  per- 
haps. Hundreds  of  animals  have  been  forced 
to  flee  or  perish.  The  sky  where  birds  once 
soared  high  and  free  has  become  clouded 
with  photochemical  smog.  Other  waste  Is 
steadily  fed  into  the  nearby  river  where  many 
fish  once  .swam.  Houses  and  related  indus- 
tries spring  up  around  our  mine  to  cover 
even  more  of  the  earth's  beauty.  Soon  big- 
ger highways  will  be  needed  to  carry  more 
automobiles  that  In  turn  will  worsen  air  pol- 
lution. The  earth  has  been  exploited — a  once 
beautiful  forest  has  been  ruined,  and  the 
most  unfortunate  part  of  it  all  Is  that  the 
minerals  that  have  been  taken  from  the 
earth  will  probably  be  wasted  through  un- 
wise use. 

How  can  man,  in  all  his  greatness,  honest- 
ly believe  that  he  has  the  right  to  destroy 
huge  portions  of  nature  to  make  room  for 
his  projects?  Man  Is  but  one  member  of 
a  marvelous  and  complex  ecosystem  existing 
on  planet  earth.  Every  member — Insect, 
earthworm,  ti'ee,  even  tiny  bacteria — has  an 
Important  role  to  play.  Man  has  tipped  the 
balance  and  is  now  just  beginning  to  reap  the 
rewards.  The  balance  must  be  restored  as 
nearly  as  possible  if  we  are  to  survive. 

When  a  forest  is  destroyed,  it  c.in  never 
be  exactly  replaced.  When  a  rock  formation 
Is  toppled,  man  can  never  restore  It.  When 
a  living  creature  Is  killed,  man  cannot  magi- 
cally put  life  into  the  empty  shell  again. 
Afterwards  is  too  late.  Much  of  the  damage 
done  to  our  earth  Is  Irrepalrable — and  we 
are  now  beginning  to  realize  It.  Yet  we  con- 
tinue to  destroy.  We  preach  con.servatlon 
while  we  waste  land,  water,  other  resources, 
and  even  life  Itself.  TTie  violations  of  natural 
law  now  In  progress  must  be  stopped:  the 
damage  that  has  already  been  done  must  be 
repaired  as  nearly  as  possible;  and  strict 
guidelines  for  the  future  must  be  established. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  Industry  must  be 
barred  from  Wyoming  or  that  Its  Inh.abltants 
must  return  to  a  pioneer  way  of  life.  In- 
dustrial growth  must  be  carried  out  in  har- 
mony with  nature.  The  Important  thing  Is 
for  Wyoming  to  be  maintained  as  the  "Great 
Land  Outdoors."  We  as  Individual  members 
of  a  vast  ecosystem  need  room  In  a  healthy, 
unpolluted  world  to  communicate  with  our 
fellow  members.  It  Is  only  in  this  m;inner 
that  life  can  take  on  real  meaning.  Man's 
desire  to  colve  the  many  puzzles  of  life 
can  only  be  satisfied  by  study  carried  out  In 
a  pure  world.  We  must  fight  doggedly  any 
"progress"  that  calls  for  the  destruction  of 
nature.  Our  very  survival  Is  at  stake! 


Conservation:  Its  Relevance  in  Wyoming 
(By  Laura  Connell) 
A  boy  standing  atop  a  high  hill  can  see 
for  miles,  to  the  edge  of  the  earth  it  seems. 
Broad  green  valleys  stretch  for  miles  below 
him.  Twenty-five  miles  to  the  west  he  can 
see  huge  mountains  rising  to  meet  the  end- 
less blue  sky.  Through  the  cold  clear  air 
comes  the  sound  of  a  train  whistle,  ten  miles 
away.  The  green  pastures  below  him  are 
dotted  with  cattle  and  horses  grazing.  Deer 
mingle  freely  with  them,  and  he  can  see  his 
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favorite  fishing  hole  below,  sparkling  in  the 
sunlight. 

Another  young  boy,  standing  In  a  roof  gar- 
den atop  a  tall  building  in  New  York,  looks 
out  across  the  city.  He  looks  across  the  end- 
less panorama  of  gray  and  dirt-brown  build- 
ings. Huge  smokestacks  and  chimneys  spout 
black  smoke,  and  small  bits  of  cinder  and 
ash  float  lazily  through  the  air  above  the 
rooftops.  A  short  distance  away,  where  the 
mighty  Hudson  River  dumps  its  oily,  brown 
waters  into  the  Manhattan  Bay.  huge  moun- 
tains of  suds  pile  up.  Like  fluffy  gray  and 
white  clouds,  they  float  away  to  the  ocean. 
Dead  fish  twist  and  turn  as  they  drift  into 
the  waves.  Half  a  mile  away,  the  Empire 
State  Building  can  be  seen  vaguely  through 
the  smog.  Below,  the  traffic  winds  through 
dirty,  Iitter:;trcwn  streets.  Above  the  noise  of 
the  city,  the  boy  can  scarcely  hear  his  moth- 
er calling  from  downstairs. 

Which  lookout  point  would  you  choose? 
Many  people  today  don't  even  know  there 
is  a  choice.  Those  who  have  been  raised  in 
large  cities  have  long  since  grown  used  to 
pollution  of  every  kind,  air  pollution,  water 
pollution  r»nd  even  noise  pollution.  Others, 
raised  In  country  such  as  our  Wyoming,  often 
don't  realize  what  real  pollution  Is.  For  us. 
it  is  nothing  unusual  to  stand  on  a  green 
river  bank  and  watch  the  trout  play  In  the 
clear  water,  or  to  look  up  and  see  an  eagle 
soaring  high  above  us  under  the  clear  blue 

sky. 

People  often  don't  appreciate  their  bless- 
ings until  they  lose  them.  Everyone  goes 
his  own  way,  to  school  or  to  work,  never 
thinking  what  a  candy  WTapper  dropped  or 
a  beer  can  tossed  out  the  window  can  do  to 
a  landscape.  Still  everyone  complains  about 
the  littered  highways,  parks,  and  camp- 
grounds that  "the  other  guy"  messed  up. 

Ii  often  takes  something  big  or  sudden  to 
make  the  public  realize  that  they  are  losing 
the  natural  beatUy  they  have  inherited.  A 
sawmill  built  on  the  edge  of  town,  a  new  de- 
tergent factory  dumping  pollutants  into  a 
river  or  a  rash  of  sonic  booms  often  shock 
people  to  their  senses,  but  not  often  enough. 

You  sometimes  wonder  if  you  are  in  the 
right  state  when  you  wake  up  in  the  morning 
and  see  a  pall  of  smoke  hanging  over  the 
valley,  all  caused  by  one  sawmill.  Of  course 
it  doesn't  happen  every  day,  but  no  factory 
should  rely  on  Wyoming  weather  to  carry  the 
smoke  away.  It  also  makes  you  wonder  when 
you  travel  long  miles  into  a  Rocky  Mountain 
primitive  area  and  still  see  tra-sh  and  Utter 
along  the  trails. 

These  things  are  not  only  disagreeable  to 
human?,  but  they  harm  the  w^lld  life  as  well. 
In  Wyoming  we  are  extremely  fortunate;  we 
don't  have  to  watch  birds  sufl'er  and  die  from 
lack  of  pure  air  or  watch  them  flounder  about 
in  an  oil-covered  ocean.  We  don't  have  to  see 
dead  fish  floating  down  our  rivers  by  the 
hundreds.  Hopefully  we  w^lll  never  have  to 
see  these  things  in  'Wyoming.  But  it  will  take 
a  great  deal  of  Intensive  conservation  on  the 
part  of  the  public,  as  individuals  and  as  a 
whole,  to  prevent  this. 

Then  there  is  the  vital  problem  of  conserv- 
ing Wyoming's  wildlife.  The  forest  service  and 
wildlife  councils  in  Wyoming  are  doing  a 
terrific  Job,  but  the  people,  as  a  group,  must 
stand  behind  them  in  their  conservation  pro- 
grams. 

A  deer  poached  here  and  a  ttirkey  there, 
can  add  up  to  enough  out-of-season  killing 
to  upset  a  whole  program.  The  laws  are  here; 
all  they  lack  is  strict  enforcement.  Stlffer 
penalties  could  also  curb  out-of-season  hunt- 
ing and  fishing.  But  most  of  this  conserva- 
tion must  depend  on  the  individual. 

It  is  possible  for  the  public  to  take  steps 
to  stop  air  and  water  pollution.  'Volunteer 
groups  can  start  drives  to  clean  up  road  sides 
and  advertise  antl-lltter  movements.  The 
public  as  a  whole  can  encotu-age  governors, 
senators  and  representatives  to  present  anti- 


litter  and  pollution  bills,  can  write  letters, 
start  petitions  and  send  telegrams. 

Yes,  we  do  have  a  choice,  a  choice  between 
clean  air  and  smog,  polluted  water  and 
sparklmg  streams,  abundant  wildlife  or  Its 
extinction.  There  is  a  choice;  it  is  now  left 
for  us  to  choose. 


CAMPUS  DISTURBANCES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  American  people  ai'p  deeply 
disturbed  by  the  unrest  and  disorders 
which  have  disrupted  our  colleges  and 
universities,  and  they  are  apprehensive 
over  reports  that  militant  radicals  and 
subversives  may  attempt  to  close  a  num- 
ber of  our  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing this  fall. 

The  recent  testimony  taken  by  the 
President's  Commission  on  Campus  Un- 
rest has  done  little  to  allay  fears  that 
even  worse  may  be  in  store  than  what 
has  already  been  experienced,  since  most 
of  the  statements  made  to  the  Commis- 
sion and  publicized  thus  far  have  come 
mainly  from  those  who  appear  to  sym- 
pathize with  and  support  the  militants, 
dissidents,  and  revolutionaries. 

There  is,  likewise,  little  that  is  reas- 
suring in  the  report  made  to  the  Presi- 
dent by  his  special  adviser  on  campus 
problems,  Dr.  Alexander  Heard,  chan- 
cellor of  Vanderbilt  University. 

In  both  instances — the  statements 
taken  by  the  Commission  and  the  report 
of  Dr.  Heard — the  scales  appear  to  be 
weighted  in  favor  of  those  who  have 
caused  the  trouble,  and  agaiast  those 
who  want  to  get  an  education.  Unless 
some  proper  balance  is  achieved  between 
the  views  of  opposing  sides  on  this  issue, 
I  very  much  fear  that  neither  the  advice 
of  the  President's  special  adviser  nor 
the  eventual  report  of  the  Commission 
headed  by  former  Governor  Scranton 
will  be  of  much  help  in  bringing  a  satis- 
factory conclusion  to  the  very  serious 
problems  in  our  schools. 

Another  of  President  Nixon's  special 
advisers  on  the  campus  problem,  Dr. 
James  E.  Cheek,  president  of  Howard 
University,  was  quoted  in  the  press  today 
as  having  said  on  television  yesterday 
that  he  is  "pessimistic"  about  the  hopes 
for  a  better  situation  partly  because  the 
White  House  has  yet  to  exert  a  strong 
moral  influeiice. 

I  am  not  sure,  Mr.  President,  exactly 
what  President  Cheek  had  in  mind.  But 
it  shculd  be  ob\aous  to  anyone  who  has 
considered  this  situation  at  all  that  the 
absence  of  strong  moral  leadership  by 
the  colleges  themselves,  their  adminis- 
trations and  their  faculties,  is  the  major 
factor  in  the  deterioration  of  the  quality 
of  campus  life  that  has  occurred. 

Dr.  Cheek  was  further  quoted  as  say- 
ing that  "conflicting  assessments"  of  the 
campus  situation  were  being  made  in 
important  places — and  he  is  certainly 
right  on  that  score.  The  failure  of  the 
college  community  itself  to  make  proper 
evaluations  in  regard  to  the  disorders 
has  exacerbated  the  turmoil. 

Mr.  President,  commonsense — just 
plain,  old-fashioned  commonsense — 
should  tell  us  that  much  more  is  needed 
to  produce  a  mature  judgment  on  the 
campus  problem  than  to  just  keep  harp- 


ing on  the  "grievances."  whether  real  or 
imagined,  of  dissatisfied  students  and 
nonstudents.  There  are  two  sides  to  this 
question — and  precious  little  has  yet 
been  heard  on  the  side  of  maturity,  re- 
sponsibihty,  and  sound  educational  pol- 
icy. 

Where  change  or  refoiTn  is  necessai-y, 
it  should  be  made — and  it  is  being  made. 
More,  I  venture  to  say.  has  been  done  in 
the  last  few  years  to  bring  our  colleges 
and  universities  into  conformity  with 
young  people's  needs — to  make  them 
"relevant,"  in  the  current  phrase — than 
at  any  previous  time  in  our  history.  But 
whatever  is  done  does  not  seem  to  be 
enough.  Now,  much  of  the  college  trouble 
is  being  blamed  on  the  attitude  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  Vice  President  Acnew — 
a  ridiculous  contention,  in  my  opinion, 
since  both  men  took  office  a  good  while 
after  the  campus  problems  beyan. 

The  nub  of  the  difficulty  is  the  grow- 
ing disregard  for  discipline  in  our  so- 
ciety, manifested  on  the  campus  by  the 
failure  of  college  administrators  to  fire 
professors  and  expel  students  who  foment 
rebellion,  and  in  the  home  by  the  failure 
of  parents  to  heed  the  scriptural  admo- 
nition: "Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the 
child." 

To  use  an  old  cliche,  Mr.  President,  we 
have  reached  the  point  in  American  edu- 
cation where  the  "tail  is  wagging  the 
dog."  For  student  activists  to  complain 
that  they  are  not  being  heard  is  prepos- 
terous: they  are  being  heard  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  almost  everybody  else. 

Yet,  Mr.  President,  college  students 
represent  only  something  like  4  percent 
of  the  population  of  this  country,  and  few 
of  them  have  ever  had  any  actual  respon- 
.■^ibility  in  the  sense  that  the  mature  pop- 
ulation in  this  country  is  faced  with  re- 
sponsibility. The  disrupters,  the  noisy  dis- 
sidents, and  the  militants  constitute  a 
much  smaller  minority,  and  I  see  no  rea- 
son for  the  President,  or  the  Con.eress,  or 
the  Governors  of  the  States,  or  legisla- 
tures to  be  expected  to  spend  large 
amounts  of  time  conciliating  and  placat- 
ing only  a  tiny  minority  of  the  college 
population. 

Friday's  New  York  Times.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, contained  an  interesting  front  page 
story  headlined  "White  House  Cool  to 
Heard's  Stor>-"— and  I  may  say  that  I 
applaud  the  position  taken  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  this  subject  during  his  news  con- 
ference last  Thursday  evening. 

I  also  call  attention  to  an  article  which 
appeared  on  the  editorial  page  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  Wednesday,  July  29, 
which  I  found  to  be  an  unusually  per- 
ceptive piece  dealing  with  the  subject  of 
the  campus  troubles  and  the  role  of  the 
Scranton  Commission  and  the  Heard 
Report. 

In  this  article,  written  by  Douglas  L. 
Hailett,  a  Yale  University  senior,  the 
statement  is  made  by  this  student  that 
"students  are  frighteningly  ignorant  of 
the  problems  the  country  faces  and  of 
the  efforts  that  have  been  made  to  solve 
them."  Moreover,  this  observer  from  the 
campus  itself  says,  "Students  do  not 
know  what  they  want."  And  he  concludes 
that  colleges,  "more  than  any  other  in- 
stitution .  .  .  are  responsible  for  preserv- 
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ing  our  past  and  passing  along  the  best 
of  it  to  the  next  generation.  Tliey  have 
failed  miserably  in  that  role." 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  Senators 
will  find  both  the  articles  to  which  I  have 
alluded  worthwhile.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  articles  to  which  I  have 
referred  and  an  article  entitled  "Heard 
Sa.vs  the  System  Must  Court  Alienated," 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
August  2.  1970,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Th?re  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
wore  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
p.s  follows : 
White  House  Cool  to  Heard's  STtJcy^Nrx- 

ON  Men'.  Disappointed  in  D.\ta  on  Campus 

Unre.st,  are  Critical  of  Schools 
(By  Robert  B.  Ssmple  Jr.) 

San  Clemente.  July  30 — The  White  Hou.se 
view  of  the  recent  Heard  report  on  cam- 
pus unrest  is  only  now  becoming  known, 
:>nci  it  can  be  summarized  In  one  word:  dis- 
appointment. 

The  40-page  report  was  written  by  A'.e.x- 
ai;cler  Heard.  Vanderbllt  University  chancel- 
lor, who  served  from  M.-\y  8  to  June  30  as 
Prt!:ident  Nl.xon's  special  adviser  on  the  aca- 
dsniic  community.  It  was  unveiled  late  one 
afternoon  last  week  with  little  White  House 
comment. 

But  on  the  basis  of  extensive  talks  with 
Mr  Nixon's  senior  aides  here,  it  Is  c'.ear  that 
In  their  minds  the  report  fell  short  of  ex- 
pectations as  both  a  philosophical  examina- 
tion of  the  causes  of  student  unrest  and  as 
a  practical  guide  to  policy. 

Their  major  objection,  they  complain,  is 
thr.t  Mr.  Heard  tended  to  attribute  Ktudent 
unrest  to  national  policies,  particularly  Viet- 
liVA.  v.hereas  in  their  view  the  fault  lies  at 
leas;  in  part  with  the  students,  faculties  and 
luisversity  administrators  and  what  one  aide 
called  "the  overwhelming  sense  of  self- 
righteousness  in  the  academic  community." 

article  is  PR-^ISED 

At  the  Presidential  compound  In  San  Cle- 
mente yesterday,  for  example,  one  of  Mr. 
N.xon's  top  four  advisers  came  up  to  a  re- 
porter with  an  article  that  he  had  clipped 
from  yesterday's  Wall  Street  Journal.  The 
article,  written  by  Douglas  L.  Hallett,  a 
.senior  at  Yale  and  present  chairman  of  The 
Yale  Dally  News,  was  headlined  "Campus  Un- 
rest: Don't  Blame  Mr.  Nixon"  and  argued 
that  the  responsibility  lay  with  the  very 
same  people  "who  have  been  devoting  so 
much  energy   to  blaming  the  President." 

"This,"  the  aide  said,  brandishing  the  clip- 
ping, "is  the  best  thing  written  on  the  cam- 
piis  problem."  The  article  has  since  re- 
ceived widespread  distribution  among  the 
President's  staff. 

None  of  the  criticism  is  directed  at  Mr. 
Heard  personally.  He  arranged  many  meet- 
ings between  the  President  and  university 
leaders,  and  all  of  the  meetings  were  de- 
scribed here  as  "very  helpful."  Also,  his 
energies  are  widely  appreciated  by  Mr.  Nixon 
and  his  aides. 

Yet  the  criticism  persists  In  many  forms. 
As  a  practical  matter,  for  example,  one  aide 
said  that  he  and  the  President  had  hoped 
the  report  would  yield  concrete  suggestions 
for  a  "permanent  mechanism"  for  communi- 
cating with  students.  But  he  said  that  Mr. 
Heard's  urglngs  to  bring  young  people  Into 
policymaking  posts  or  "Improve  two-way 
communications  with  the  campuses"  were 
either  too  vague  or  impractical. 

The  same  aide  also  acknowledged  that  the 
White  House  itself  had  not  been  able  to  de- 
vise a  "permanent  mechanism."  Indeed,  If 
private  interviews  here  this  week  are  a  re- 
liable guide,  the  appointment  of  Robert  H. 
Finch,  counselor  to  the  President,  as  "White 
House  liaison"  with  the  campuses  is  the  only 
initiative  likely  to  be  undertaken,  apart  from 
general  efforts  to  make  sure  that  the  Presi- 


dent's point  of  view  Is  more  widely  appre- 
ciated. 

PROBLEM   IS  defined 

"The  students  are  being  heard"  one  offi- 
cial Insisted.  "We  do  not,  for  example,  need 
weekly  meetings  with  them  to  understand 
what's  bothering  them,  what  we  do  need  are 
better   efforts   to   get   across   our   position. " 

Philosophically,  the  objections  lodged 
here  take  many  forms.  Although  Mr.  Heard 
acknowledged  that  "educators  have  a  lot  of 
work  to  do  for  themselves,"  the  thrust  of  his 
argument  was  that  only  an  Immediate  rear- 
rangement of  "national  priorities"  would 
soften  tensions  and  dissipate  alienation 
among  students. 

The  White  House  feels  that  he  devoted  In- 
sufBcient  attention  to  the  other  possible 
f'auses.  Including  the  bureaucratic  structure 
of  the  universities  and  the  failure  of  faculties 
to  educate  students  to  what  Mr.  Hallett  culls, 
in  his  article,  "the  slow  and  deliberate 
character  of  social  change." 

In  addition,  the  White  House  resents  Mr. 
Heard's  characterization  of  the  student  com- 
munity as  a  particularly  influential  group 
deserving  special  access  to  the  President. 

It  prefers,  Instead,  to  accept  Mr.  Hallett's 
definition  of  students  as  a  small  element  of 
the  population  whose  responses  are  "emo- 
tional," whose  "commitments  are  transitory" 
and  who  tend  to  react  to  "rhetoric"  alone  be- 
cause "they  are  frlghteningly  ignorant  of 
the  problems  the  country  faces  and  of  the 
efforts  that  have  been  made  to  solve  them." 

president  to  all 

"There  are  seven  million  students  In  col- 
leges and  universities,  about  4  per  cent  of  the 
population,"  one  aide  said.  "The  President 
is  President  of  100  per  cent  of  the  people." 

Nor  do  White  House  aides  accept  Mr. 
Heard's  implicit  characterization  of  students 
as  a  relatively  homogeneous  group  pushed 
leftward  by  the  Cambodian  incursion  and 
the  deaths  of  fovu-  students  at  Kent  State. 

One  offlclal  said  that  Mr.  Heard  had  tended 
to  derive  his  opinions  from  the  "prestige" 
universities,  whereas  a  meeting  between  Mr. 
Nixon  and  the  president.s  of  St.  Louis  Uni- 
versity, East  Tex.as  State,  Brigham  Young 
and  other  colleges  less  well  known  than 
Eastern  schools  had  produced  "quite  a  differ- 
ent" view  of  campus  attitudes. 

In  all  these  comments,  too,  there  is  an 
undercurrent  of  frustration  at  what  Mr. 
Nixon's  associates  believe  to  be  the  students' 
refusal  to  give  credit  for  efforts  to  disengage 
the  country  from  Vietnam,  reform  the  wel- 
fare system  and  replace  the  draft  with  a 
volunteer  army. 

This  simply  reinforces  their  conviction 
that  students  are  oriented  toward  "abso- 
lutist" moral  solutions  of  popular  emotional 
issues — which  Mr.  Heard  conceded— and  that 
the  students  are  therefore  Impatient  with 
the  hard  work  of  gradual  reform  within  the 
existing  political  system. 

The  political  Implications  of  these  views 
are  difficult  to  assess,  but  to  some  observers 
they  suggest  that  the  Administration  is 
hardly  prepared  to  make  special  efforts  to 
conciliate  4  per  cent  of  the  nation's  popula- 
tion at  the  expense  of  Its  many  followers  In 
the  "silent  majority." 

CALIFORNIA    A    FACTOR 

Moreover,  the  men  who  have  sttidied  the 
Heard  report  carefully — including  Mr  .Finch 
and  H.  R.  Haldeman,  Mr.  Nixon's  chief  of 
staff — are  Californians  by  background,  and 
in  California  politicians  have  found  profit  In 
criticizing  student  dissent. 

Mr.  Haldeman  served  on  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents at  the  University  of  California  during 
some  of  Its  moet  troubled  days  and  is  known 
to  have  strong  views  on  the  subject. 


Campus  Unrest:  Don't  Blame  Mr.  Nixon 

(By  Douglas  L.  Hallett) 
Washlngton. — President    Nixon    has    now 
had  an  opportunity  to  study  the  Initial  testi- 


mony of  his  Commission  on  Campus  Unrest 
headed  by  William  Scranton.  He  has  also  re- 
ceived a  report  from  his  special  adviser  on 
campus  problems,  Alexander  Heard,  chan- 
cellor of  Vanderbllt  University.  Hopefully  he 
win  read  both  selectively.  Although  the  com- 
mission and  Mr.  Heard  have  eluc^ated  some 
of  the  problems  facing  universities,  their 
basic  thrust  is  much  too  one-sided  and  much 
too  limited  by  contemporary  events  to  be  of 
any  real  value. 

While  the  testimony  before  the  Scranton 
commission  and  Mr.  Heard's  report  make 
some  reference  to  the  need  for  reform  on 
university  campu.ses  themselves,  the  domi- 
nant tone  is  somewhat  different:  The  Presi- 
dent is  at  fault.  He  must  listen  to  the  stu- 
dents, respond  to  their  views,  end  the  war, 
and  if  that  cannot  be  done  tomorrow,  at 
least  try  to  "communicate"  with  the  na- 
tion's college.s  and  universities. 

"It  may  well  be  that  the  only  line  in  your 
report  that  will  ha-e  meaning  for  our  col- 
leges and  universities  is  the  line  that  reads: 
'This  war  must  end',"  said  Sen.  Edward  M. 
Kennedy  (D..  M:iss.).  From  Robben  Flem- 
ming,  president  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan- "An  end  to  the  use  of  American  troops 
in  Vietnam  will  not  still  campui  unrest,  but 
It  will  do  more  than  anything  else  to  help 
contain  it."  From  Ch:irles  Palmer,  president 
of  the  National  Student  Association:  "As  long 
as  there  Is  substantial  American  military  in- 
volvement In  Indochina,  students  will  con- 
tinue to  oppKJse  It." 

And  the  foundation  of  criticism  of  the  war 
is  always  buttressed  with  the  nation's  other 
alleged  fallings.  "Unless  we  can  begin  now 
(restoring  youth's  faith  by  doing  their  bid- 
ding) ,"  testified  Yale  psychologist  Kenneth 
Keniston,  "ours  will  not  only  be  a  divided 
and  sick  society,  but  a  society  that  has  lost 
the  best  of  Its  youth — a  society  on  its  death- 
bed." Even  calm  Mr.  Heard  recommended 
"that  the  President  increase  his  e.xposure  to 
campus  representatives,  including  students, 
faculty  and  administrative  officers,  so  that 
he  can  better  take  into  account  their  views, 
and  the  Intensity  of  those  views,  in  formu- 
lating domestic  and  foreign  policy." 

There  is,  of  course,  some  validity  in  these 
views.  Certainly  the  war  and  the  threat  of 
the  draft  have  created  consternation  on  cam- 
pus. Certainly  many  able  students  are 
shocked  by  the  disparity  between  their  own 
luxury  and  the  deprivation  around  them 
when  they  leave  comfortable  suburban  high 
schools  for  the  dirt  and  tedium  of  urban 
university  neighborhoods. 

important  social  factors 

Even  more  Important  are  other  social  fac- 
tors the  Scranton  Commission  and  Mr.  Heard 
have  yet  to  discuss.  Students  discover  In  col- 
lege for  the  first  time  that  they  will  not  in- 
herit the  earth,  that  the  increasingly  cen- 
tralized nature  of  the  American  economy  has 
foreclosed  many  of  the  opportunities  for  self- 
expression  they  thought  they  would  have. 
Thousands  study  International  relations  In 
college,  but  the  State  Department  can  use 
only  150  each  year.  Only  a  few  in  any  profes- 
sion can  rise  to  positions  where  individual 
Initiative  and  creativity  are  truly  possible. 

But  no  amount  of  frustration  with  society 
Justifies  or  explains  the  destructive  path 
some  student  protest  has  taken  recently. 
President  Nixon  has  withdrawn  more  than 
100,000  troops  from  Vietnam  and  Instituted 
draft  reform  that  will  lead  to  a  voluntary 
army.  He  has  proposed  an  Income  mainte- 
nance plan  that  would  be  the  most  revolu- 
tionary domestic  program  in  a  generation 
and  he  Is  already  the  first  President  since 
Franklin  Roosevelt  to  spend  more  on  domes- 
tic programs  than  on  defense. 

It  can  be  argued  that  these  steps  are  not 
enough.  But  can  it  really  be  argued  that  they 
are  so  unsatisfactory  that  burning  buildings 
and  disrupting  classrooms  become  Justifiable 
cr  even  understandable? 

Can  it  really  be  argued  that  students,  a 
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group  possessing  the  luxury  of  time  to  use 
traditional  political  channels  and  the  most 
potential  for  eventually  controlling  them, 
deserve  the  President's  special  attention? 

Can  it  really  be  argued  that  students  are 
doing  anything  more  than  Indulging  their 
own  uncontrolled  emotions  when  their  ac- 
tivities polarize  the  society  and  undermine 
the  political  viability  of  issues  with  which 
ihey  are  supposedly  concerned? 

^ir.  Keniston  and  others  who  have  been 
counseling  the  President  over  the  past  few 
weeks  may  be  optimistic  about  the  students 
and  their  concerns,  but  the  real  radicals  in 
this  society  fear  them.  They  see  many  stu- 
dents as  Indulging  them-selves  at  their  ex- 
pense. The  Black  Panthers  denounced  the 
white  students  who  took  to  the  streets  during 
the  May  weekend  demonstrations  as  "racist 
exhibitionists  who  know  black  people,  and 
not  they  themselves,  will  have  to  face  the 
repercussions  of  their  madness." 

And  Steven  Kelman,  a  Socialist  and  recent 
Harvard  graduate  whose  book,  "Push  Comes 
to  Shove,"  is  the  best  yet  on  Campus  unrest, 
blasted  his  fellow  students  before  the  Scran- 
ton Commission  for  their  "snobbish,  arro- 
gant and  elitist  attitude."  He  said  unrest 
would  continue  "as  long  as  students  con- 
tinue to  regard  the  American  people  not  as 
potential  allies  in  solving  problems  but  as 
an  enemy  to  be  confronted." 

A   FUNDAMENTAL   REALIZATION 

Neither  the  Panthers  nor  Mr.  Kelman 
would  appreciate  l>eing  coupled  with  Vice 
President  Agnev.-,  but  they  share  with  him 
one  fundamental  realization:  Most  so-called 
student  radicals  cannot  be  trusted.  Students 
don't  know  what  they  want.  They  identify  for 
periods  of  time  with  anybody  fi-cm  Eugene 
McCarthy  to  Bobby  Seale.  but  their  ccmmit- 
menta  are  transitory.  The  outrage  that  fol- 
lowed the  Cambodian  incursion  has  not  been 
followed  by  smtained  political  activity  among 
students.  As  president  Kingman  Brewster  of 
Yale  knew  when  he  undertook  his  policy  of 
generous  tolerance  last  spring,  students  get 
bored  easily  when  it  comes  to  the  hard  work 
of  political  organization  and  stop  when  the 
initial  enthusiasm  has  passed. 

Worse  yet,  students  are  frlghteningly  Igno- 
rant of  the  problems  the  country  faces  and  of 
the  efforts  that  have  been  made  to  solve 
them.  They  react  strongly  to  rhetoric  because 
they  have  nothing  else  on  which  to  rely.  It 
can  be  argued  that  President  Nixon's  with- 
drawal from  Vietnam  is  too  slow,  but  those 
who  make  this  point  should  be  willing  to 
acknowledge  that  Mr.  Nixon  is  doing  exactly 
what  Robert  Kennedy  proposed  in  1968. 

Similarly,  it  is  possible  to  quarrel  with  the 
"new  urbanology"  of  Daniel  Patrick  Moyni- 
han  and  Edward  Bmfield.  out  It  should  also 
be  clear  that  their  approsich  Is  designed  par- 
tially to  eliminate  the  statism  that  proved 
so  ineffective  in  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion's "Great  Society"  programs.  Students, 
In  their  false  morality,  refuse  to  make  these 
acknowledgements  because  their  historical 
sense  is  too  weak  to  breed  in  them  the  tol- 
erance that  should  come  with  learning. 

Eesponsiblllty  for  this  situation  does  not, 
ag  the  Scranton  commission  testimony  and 
Mr.  Heard's  report  come  cloee  to  Implying, 
lie  with  Mr.  Nixon.  Rather,  as  only  a  few 
brave  academic  souls  such  as  former  Cornell 
President  James  Perkins  have  partially  con- 
ceded. It  lies  with  the  very  same  people  who 
have  been  devoting  so  much  energy  to  blam- 
ing the  President :  The  faculty  and  adminis- 
trators of  the  nation's  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. During  the  Fifties,  Mr.  Perkins  argues, 
universities  became  so  distracted  by  the  Mc- 
Carthy furor  that  they  failed  to  keep  pace 
with  chEinging  historical  ctixrents.  Instead  of 
changing  tetiching  content  and  academic 
structures,  they  just  marked  time. 

On  a  public  policy  level,  Mr.  Perkins  be- 
lieves this  led  to  the  universities'  advocating 


two  premises  that  were  "bankrupt"  long  be- 
fore the  academic  community  noticed.  One 
was  that  the  United  States  could  intervene 
freely  throughout  the  world.  The  other  was 
that  integration,  accepted  by  both  black  and 
white,  would  be  the  answer  to  racial  ten- 
sions. Mr.  Perkins  says  these  faulty  ideas 
have  "chopped  up"  universities.  And  al- 
though he  does  not  continue  his  argument, 
presumably  he  means  that  this  has  taken 
place  at  least  partly  becatise  the  universities 
have  refused  to  accept  responsibility  for  their 
views.  Now,  in  their  efforts  to  escape  re- 
sponsibility, they  are  blaming  Mr.  Nixon.  In 
the  process,  they  are  breeding  in  their  stu- 
dents the  kind  of  rigidity  that  comes  only 
with  a  one-sided  historical  analysis. 

UNCHANGED  .SINCE  THE  MIDDLE  AGES 

Tlie  Perkins  analysis  can  also  be  extended 
to  the  internal  structure  of  universities.  Uni- 
versities are  the  only  institutions  in  Ameri- 
can society  that  have  not  fundamentally 
changed  since  the  Middle  Ages.  They  still 
maintain  highly  structured  tenure  systems 
that  protect  incompetence  and  cheat  the 
student  out  of  the  personal  tutoring  that 
he  is  told  the  best  universities  offer.  But  the 
academic  community's  own  rigidity  does  not 
stop  it  from  la-shing  out  at  the  political 
system  and  accusing  it  of  the  very  same 
authoritarianism  and  repression  academic 
institutions  so  perfectly  exemplify.  Learning 
from  people  w-ho  engage  in  this  kind  of  self- 
delusion  and  self-projection,  students  nat- 
urally come  away  confused  about  their  his- 
tory and  their  place  in  It. 

In  fairness,  it  must  be  noted  that  the 
problem  lies  deeper  than  the  campus.  The 
loss  of  historical  perspective  and  the  di- 
minished and  unsure  sense  of  the  self  that  it 
brings  have  been  encouraged  by  other  in- 
stitutions as  well.  Writes  historian  Daniel  J. 
Boorstln.  "In  our  churches  the  effort  to  see 
man  sub  specie  aeternltatls  has  been  dis- 
placed by  the  'social  gospel' — which  is  the 
polemic  against  the  supposed  special  evl.s 
of  our  time.  Our  book  publishers  and  literary 
reviewers  no  longer  seek  the  timeless  and 
durable,  but  spend  most  of  their  efforts  In 
fruitless  search  for  ala  mode  'social  com- 
mentary'— which  they  pray  won't  be  out  cf 
date  when  the  Issue  goes  to  press  In  two 
weeks  or  when  the  manuscript  becomes  a 
book  in  six  months."  Nor  have  the  new., 
media,  in  this  day  of  up-to-the  minute  tele- 
vision coverage,  done  much  to  develop  In 
their  audience  a  feel  for  the  slow  and  delib- 
erate character  of  social  change. 

But  Inevitably  the  universities  must  take 
primary  responsibility  for  the  confusion 
among  many  of  our  students.  More  than  any 
other  institution,  they  Influence  the  thought 
and  feelings  of  the  brightest  of  our  young. 
And  more  than  any  other  institution,  they 
are  responsible  for  preserving  our  past  and 
passing  along  the  best  of  It  to  the  next 
generation.  They  have  failed  miserably  in 
that  role.  And  only  when  they  begin  to 
succeed  will  students  turn  to  more  con- 
structive paths  for  their  emotional  surges. 

This  does  not  mean  President  Nixon  can- 
not take  some  steps  to  ease  campus  ten- 
sions. He  can  persuade  his  \  Ice  President 
to  soften  his  statements  that  appear  to  many 
students  to  be  deliberate  Incitement  to  riot. 
He  can  make  a  far  better  intellectual  Tes- 
entatlon  of  his  own  views  than  he  has  so 
far.  He  can  begin  advocating  the  kinds  of 
public  and  private  decentralization  that 
will  create  new  opportunities  for  self-expres- 
sion for  students  and  others.  But  Mr.  Nixon 
should  resist,  and  resist  vigorously,  anybody 
who  advises  him  to  Institute  artificial  con- 
sultation with  students  that  cannot  be  fol- 
lowed by  policy  decisions  the  students  de- 
sire. The  problem  goes  far  beyond  anything 
symbolic  gesturing  could  solve,  and  besides, 
students  get  too  much  of  that  already  on 
their  campuses. 


Heard  Says  the  System  Must  Court 

Alienated 

(By  Eric  Wentworth) 

Unless  America's  established  political  sys- 
tem can  provide  responsive  national  leaders, 
Alexander  Heard  warns,  disaffected  students 
and  blacks  may  turn  Increasingly  to  other 
leaders— even  demagogues — outside  the  sys- 
tem. 

The  Vanderbllt  University  chancellor,  who 
served  recently  as  President  Nixon's  special 
adviser  on  campus  problems,  contends  that 
effective  national  leadership  Includes  con- 
veying to  disaffected  Americans  a  sense  of 
common  purpose  toward  solving  the  nation's 
problems. 

Heard,  during  an  interview  In  his  office  on 
the  Nashville,  Tenn.,  campus,  recalled  a  pre- 
vious President's  performance  In  this  con- 
nection. 

"With  all  of  the  divisions  and  friction  that 
characterized  Franklin  Roosevelt's  second 
term  especially."  the  53-year-old  chancellor 
said,  'he  nonetheless  created  a  great  sense 
of  common  effort  and  national  purpose  as 
the  United  States  tackled  the  multiple  prob- 
lems of  the  Depression." 

silent  on  NIXON 

The  Georgia-born  political  scientist  and 
Democrat  repeatedly  refused,  however,  to  say 
anything  new  for  the  record  on  how  he 
v. owed  Mr.  Nixon's  own  responsiveness  to 
what  Heard  has  called  the  "national  crisis" 
arising  from  student  uruest. 

In  a  summary  statement  issued  July  23. 
Heard  described  the  President  as  showing 
"serious  concern  .  .  .  openness  and  a  search- 
ing Interest  In  what  we  had  to  say."  Asked 
in  the  interview  to  elaborate  on  Mr.  Nixon's 
reactions,  he  simply  said,  "Time  will  tell." 

Just  12  hours  after  this  Interview,  how- 
ever, President  Nixon  was  asked  at  his  Thurs- 
day night  press  conference  to  comment  on 
Heard's  advice  that  he  should  pay  greater 
heed  to  the  problems  of  students  and  blacks. 

Mr.  Nixon  replied  that,  among  other  things, 
he  thought  It  was  "very  short -sighted"  of 
university  leaders  to  blame  campus  unrest 
primarily  on  the  government. 

Heard  responded  with  statements  answer- 
ing both  Mr.  NiXon  and  a  report  that  cer- 
tain lop  White  House  aides  were  unhappy 
with  his  advice. 

The  chancellor  said  that  he  and  James  E. 
Cheek,  president  of  Howard  University,  had 
been  asked  to  advise  the  President,  not  the 
academic  community.  He  was  well  aware. 
Heard  added,  that  university  authorities 
could  do  much  more  to  control  unrest  them- 
selves. 

A    FEW    BRAMBLES 

While  still  declining  any  remarks  aimed 
directly  at  Mr.  Nixon,  Heard  in  one  state- 
ment came  close  to  betraying  his  keen  dis- 
appointment. "I  think  that  when  one  accepts 
an  Invitation  to  walk  In  the  political  forest," 
he  said,  "he  must  be  prepared  to  be  snagged 
by  a  few  brambles." 

It  was  evident  during  the  interview  that 
the  chancellor  was  concerned  lest  something 
he  might  say  about  Mr.  Nixon,  or  some  dis- 
closure of  their  private  discourse,  might 
threaten  a  successful  outcome  of  his  two- 
month  mission  as  campus  envoy  to  the  White 
House. 

While  students  and  other  disaffected 
.Americans  often  demand  swift  solutions  to 
national  problems.  Heard  said  In  the  inter- 
view, "we  conclude  from  our  conversations 
with  students  and  our  observations  of  stu- 
dents that  there  Is  an  additional  element  In- 
volved In  their  definition  of  responsiveness, 
which  I  guess  In  a  way  is  the  extent  to  which 
they  are  taken  seriously. 

'"Iliey  like  to  know  why  the  President  can- 
not follow  their  views  and  must  follow  a  dif- 
ferent line  of  policy,"  he  continued.  "If  It  is 
explained  to  them,  to  the  extent  that   the 
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President  and  other  public  officials  can, 
where  the  disagreement  lies,  what  the  dif- 
ferences In  assumptions  and  values  held  are, 
what  the  deflclencles  of  Inadequacies  are  In 
what  they  recommend,  then  the  students 
like  everybody  else  are  more  willing  lo  accept 
the  decision." 

IN    COMMON   WORDS 

Heard  added  that  for  students  to  be  reas- 
sured that  their  views  have  been  weighed  in 
national  policymaking,  and  for  them  to  ap- 
preciate why  these  views  could  not  be  fol- 
lowed, "the  interpretations  and  explanations 
have  to  be  in  a  vocabulary — in  common 
words — that  they  understand." 

To  recommend  such  responsiveness,  the 
chancellor  said  is  to  ask  for  more  than  presi- 
dential salesmanship:  "I  think  It's  a  plea 
from  students  for  a  tougher  substantive  'dia- 
logue" in  which  they  can  engage  with  public 
officials." 

Disaffected  Americans,  he  continued,  must 
be  made  to  feel  that  "Indeed  they  are  an  Im- 
portant part  of  the  President's  concern,  that 
they  and  their  federal  government  are  on  the 
same  side,  trying  to  solve  the  problems  that 
concern  them,  and  that  we  are  working  to- 
gether and  making  progress  together  toward 
the  solution  of  these  problems.  .  .  . 

•If  the  national  government  Is  unable  to 
miake  substantive  progress,  they  can  still  feel 
a  sense  of  common  purpose  if  they  and  their 
President  and  other  public  officials  acknowl- 
edge their  common  difficulties,  their  com- 
mon frustrations." 

ASSUMPTION    OF    HOSTILITY 

Heard  sees  student  protest  as  more  than  a 
phase  that  young  people  are  passing  through 
en  route  to  acquiescent  adulthood.  "The 
danger  is,"  he  warned,  "that  significant 
numbers  of  people  will  grow  up  with  an  as- 
sumption of  hostility  to  their  government 
and  a  conviction  that  their  government  Is 
IneJTective.  If  that  occurs,  it  handicaps  the 
fimctloning  In  the  future  of  the  most  Im- 
portant way  people  have  of  working  together 
on  matters  that  they  have  to  work  together 
on — their  government." 

Heard  had  noted  in  one  of  his  memoranda 
to  President  Nixon  that  over  60  percent  of 
students  polled  In  a  special  siirvev  saw  little 
difference  between  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  parties;  that  few  present-day 
political  leader.s  enjoyed  much  juident 
stipport 

Under  such  conditions,  he  was  a.sked,  could 
demagogues  move  In  from  outside  the  polit- 
ical mainstream  and  fill  this  leadership 
vacuum? 

"First  of  all,"  Heard  replied,  "obviously  any 
disaffected  group  can  be  prey  to  demagogic 
appeal.  On  various  crmpuses.  In  local  epi- 
sodes of  disruption,  demagr.gic  leadership 
has  of  crurse  on  occasions  been  important." 

WITHIN    THE    SYSTEM 

But  the  special  Louis  Harris  survey,  he 
said,  disclosed  that  disaffected  students  at 
the  same  time  sliowed  "a  clear  determina- 
tion to  work  within  the  existing  political 
framework   at   least   for   the   present. 

"Now  then."  the  chancellor  contlntied.  "if 
slgnificiint  numbers  of  students  feel  that 
working  within  this  framework  docs  not  pro- 
duce effective  public  policy,  and  they  begin 
to  look  around  for  alternatives,  they  can 
easily  become  susceptible  to  the  appeals  of 
demagogic  leadership. 

"I  think  the  real  question  that  is  extremely 
difficult  to  answer  is  the  extent  to  which 
a  deep  and  la?ting  alternation  from  our 
basic  governmental  Institutions  will  develop 
...  I  Just  don't  think  we  know  how  many 
people  will   be  lastingly  disaffected." 

Heard  also  made  the  point  that  dema- 
gogues or  other  anti-establishment  leaders 
could  gain  a  following  as  well  "among  those 
blacks  and  students. 

"That's  why  It's  so  damn  important  for 
the   system   to   work." 


With  his  reticence  to  talk  about  President 
Nixon,  Heard  was  also  discreet  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Vice  President  Agnew  and  Attorney 
General  John  N.  Mitchell— both  of  whom 
he  talked  with  during  his  White  House  mis- 
sion. 

Of  Agnew,  he  said,  "In  the  two  sessions 
I  attended  with  the  Vice  President,  I  found 
him  extremely  interested  in  the  attitudes 
expressed  by  students  and  faculty  toward 
his  own  public  statements  and  toward  ad- 
ministration policies.  He  seemed  to  enjoy  dis- 
cussion and  debate  and  was  an  effective 
conversationalist." 

As  for  the  Attorney  General,  "I  found 
Mr.  Mitchell  very  receptive  to  open  discus- 
sion of  administration  policies  and  of 
campus  reactions.  He  seemed  to  me  to  en- 
courage the  expression  of  a  diversity  of  view- 
points in  his  own  staff  and  I  felt  he  was 
quick  to  understand  the  points  of  view  that 
I  expressed  to  him  that  are  held  by  students 
and   other   people." 

He  added  that  Mitchell  was  a  "very  com- 
plex"  person 


RESOURCE  RECOVERY  ACT  OF 
1970 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  tiiat 
the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
it  passed  S.  2005,  to  amend  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  in  order  to  provide 
financial  assistance  for  the  constniction 
of  solid  waste  disposal  facilities,  to  im- 
prove re.search  programs  pursuant  to 
such  act,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  as  amended. 

This  matter  has  been  cleared  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
JoRDA.v  of  North  Carolina).  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vir-rinia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Conunittee  on  Public  Works  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
H.R.  11833. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  11833. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  bj'  title. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  A  bill  'H.R.  11833 » 
to  amend  the  Solid  Waste  Di.sposal  Act 
in  order  to  provide  financial  a.ssistance 
for  the  construction  of  solid  waste  dis- 
posal facilities,  to  improve  research  pro- 
grams pursuant  to  such  act,  and  for  oth- 
er purpo.>es. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
procteried  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  H.R. 
11833  and  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
text  of  S.  2005,  as  passed  by  the  Senate 
on  Friday.  July  31,  1970. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 


question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (H.R.  11833)  was  read  a  third 
time  and  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

THE  CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  THE 
POSTAL  REORGANIZATION 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
when  the  conference  report  on  postal 
reorganization  bill,  H.R.  17070,  comes  be- 
fore the  Senate  for  final  action,  I  shall 
oppose  it.  I  fully  reahze  that  I  may  be 
like  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness,  but 
I  submit  that,  if  Congress  approves  this 
bill,  the  repercussions  will  be  felt  by  the 
people  of  this  country  for  many  years  to 
come. 

I  have  served  on  the  Committee  on  the 
Post  OfRce  and  Civil  Service  longer  than 
any  other  Member  of  this  body  and  I 
know  whereof  I  speak. 

My  reasons  for  opposing  this  bill  are 
simple. 

First.  This  bill  has  ridden  through 
Congress  on  the  back  of  the  postal  work- 
ers' just  demands  for  an  increase  in  pay. 
Without  this  vehicle  this  ill-conceived 
bill  would  still  be  buried  in  the  ash  heap 
of  worthless  measures  where  it  belongs. 

Second.  This  bill  takes  away  the  only 
voice  the  people  of  America  have  in  post- 
al matters  by  stripping  Congress  of  its 
power  to  legislate  in  this  area  and  giving 
this  power  to  a  few  individuals  who  are 
responsible  only  to  themselves.  Under 
the  amendments  adopted  in  conference 
the  Senate  would  no*^^  even  be  allowed  to 
confirm  these  people  who  will  have  com- 
plete power  over  the  postal  organization. 

Third.  This  bill  turns  the  Pest  Office 
into  an  instalment  for  raising  money  at 
the  expense  of  the  postal  workers  and 
the  American  people.  Once  the  postal 
corporation  is  in  full  operation,  the  ad- 
ministration will  put  into  effect  its  so- 
called  5-year  plan  of  operation  which  is 
designed  to  make  the  Post  Office  a 
monsymaking  organization.  This  would 
be  accomplished  by:  'a>  reducing  postal 
workers'  wages  by  $1  billion  over  a  5-year 
period;  (b)  by  reducing  the  number  of 
postal  employees  by  100.000  over  a  5- 
year  period;  and  <c)  eliminating  impor- 
tant postal  services  such  as  Saturday 
mail  delivery,  afternoon  business  deliv- 
ery in  cities,  and  window  service  and 
closing  rural  post  offices. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  already  happen- 
ing across  the  country.  The  pre.sent  Post- 
master General,  although  we  have  given 
him  all  the  appropriations  he  has  asked 
for.  has  been  doing  this  for  months.  If 
other  Senators  have  not  received  com- 
plaints. I  have. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  3  additional  minutes. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
continuing  with  the  ways  in  which  this 
would  be  accomplished,  the  next  one 
would  be  (d)  allowing  a  group  of  rate 
commissioners,  who  will  not  even  be  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate,  set  rates  on  mail. 
That  was  surrendered  in  conference,  as 
Postmaster  Blount  sat  in  Gerald  Ford's 
office  and  issued  orders  and  many  con- 
ferees on  both  sides  supinely  yielded.  This 
means  that  every  time  the  Government 
wishes  to  make  up  its  losses  on  such 
financial  disasters  as  the  C-5A,  it  will 
simply  raise  the  price  of  stamps. 

The  administration  is  not  fooling  any- 
body. This  has  been  candidly  stated.  They 
admit  that  they  are  going  to  make  up 
the  deficits  this  way.  The  average  Ameri- 
can will  then  be  put  to  the  simple  choice 
of  paying  these  nev^-  rates  out  of  his  al- 
ready overburdened  and  overtaxed  in- 
come or  give  up  communicating  with 
others  by  mail. 

By  consolidating  mail  processing  cen- 
ters! it  will  therefore,  deprive  our  rural 
communities  of  their  post  offices  and 
postmarks.  In  my  State  alone,  the  towns 
of  Hereford,  Tulia,  Littlefield,  Dumas, 
and  Plainview.  a  city  with  the  population 
of  over  25.000  people,  are  beinc  deprived 
of  their  identity  by  the  loss  of  their  post- 
marlis.  I  think  the  postal  service  is  im- 
portant to  the  people  of  America,  as  im- 
portant as  any  other  branch  of  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  need  to  im- 
prove the  postal  system.  There  is  a  need 
to  raise  the  pay  of  postal  workers.  These 
two  important  steps  can  be  accomplished 
by  good  management  and  effective  legis- 
lation. Instead  of  facing  up  to  his  respon- 
sibilities as  manager  of  the  Post  Office, 
the  Postmaster  General  has  devised  a 
plan  to  destroy  the  Post  Office.  This  re- 
minds me  of  the  old  saying  regarding 
getting  rid  of  rats  by  burning  down  the 
barn.  I  cannot  be  a  party  to  such  a  barn 
burning. 

Many  branches  of  Government  provide 
free  service,  such  as  the  Weather  Bu- 
reau. Agriculture,  and  others.  This  bill 
would  take  the  oldest  Department  in 
Government,  established  by  the  First 
Congress,  and  destroy  the  public  service 
concept.  Yet  the  Post  Office  is  the  only 
Department  in  vhich  we  are  seeking  to 
destroy  the  public  service  concept. 

Mr.  President,  before  we  act  on  this 
important  matter,  let  us  stop  and  ask 
ourselves  what  we  are  doing.  Are  we 
really  accomplishing  anything  of  which 
we  can  be  proud.  The  answer  is  clearly 
"No."  They  are  taking  out  the  public 
service  concept.  Therefore,  on  behalf  of 
the  750.000  postal  workers  who  require 
j'jstice,  and  the  millions  of  Americans 
who  depend  on  the  Post  Office.  I  ask  that 
this  conference  report  be  rejected. 

This  Postal  Corporation  bill  is  the  Ton- 
kin Gulf  Resolution  of  Domestic  Leg- 
islation. I  imderstand  this  matter  will  be 
voted  on  at  3  o'clock.  Whv  .so  soon?  What 
is  going  to  happen?  Many  who  vote  for 
this  bill  today  will  regret  it  for  years  to 
come,  as  they  live  with  a  deteriorating 
postal  service.  This  bill  substitutes  a  cor- 
poration bookeeping  pi'ofit  oriented  sys- 
tem for  the  public  service  concept  instal- 
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led  by  Benjamin  Franklin  our  first  Post- 
master. 

I  know  of  no  precedent  for  this  bill. 
The  Constitution  provides  that  Congress 
shall  establish  the  Post  Office  and  post 
i-oads.  We  abdicate  this  constitutional 
responsibility  when  we  tui-n  this  function 
over  to  a  corporation  and  abdicate  our 
power  to  confirm  those  individuals  who 
will  make  postal  policy. 


ONE  INDIVIDUAL'S  FIGHT  AGAINST 
DRUG  ABUSE 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  a  few- 
days  ago  there  v.as  an  interesting  article 
in  the  news  regarding  the  activities  of  a 
young  man  who,  acting  as  an  indindual, 
stirred  up  the  people  of  his  community  in 
action  agahist  drug  abase.  He  was  in- 
spired to  dc  this  by  a  story  that  appeared 
in  the  press  of  a  girl  far  away  in  another 
State  who  died  while  she  was  just  a  young 
girl  as  a  result  of  drug  abuse. 

He  stalled  with  the  intention  of  doing 
something  in  his  community. 

It  is  inspiring  to  read  what  one  indi- 
vidual can  do. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Unknown  Girl's  Death  Leads  to  Anti- 

Nakcotics  Week 

I  By  Boone  Aiken) 

Phenix  City. — An  unknown  teenager  who 
died  hundreds  of  miles  from  Phenix  City 
while  on  a  drug-induced  "trip"  is  causing  the 
entire  town  to  take  a  week-long  look  at  the 
harmful  eflfects  of  drugs. 

The  17-year-old  girl  was  killed  when  her 
car,  travelling  In  the  wrong  direction  on  a 
one-way  street,  collided  with  a  truck. 

Investigating  officers  blamed  LSD  for  the 
girl's  confusion. 

The  story  was  reported  In  a  national  maga- 
zine and  read  by  a  young  man  named  Ronnie 
Johnson,  a  produce  manager  for  a  chain  store 
in  this  east  Alabama  town  bordering  the 
Georgia  line. 

For  about  six  weeks,  Ronnie,  23  an  assist- 
ant Boy  Scout  leader,  thought  about  the 
storv,  'What  if  it  had  happened  to  someone 
he  knew?  Could  the  young  Illinois  girl  whose 
name  he  had  already  forgotten,  have  been 
stopped  from  the  use  of  the  harmful  drug? 

Ronnie  decided  to  start  a  one-man  cam- 
paign to  alert  the  young  people  of  his  town 
to  the  harmful  effects  of  drugs. 

Digging  Into  his  savings  toward  a  college 
education  and  a  legal  career,  he  ordered  600 
bright  orange  posters  with  "Help  prevent 
narcotics  they  can  turn  you  on  and  turn  you 
off "  printed  in  black. 

S:nce  he  was  aiming  his  campaign  primari- 
ly at  teenagers,  he  decided  to  dedicate  It  to 
the  story  of  the  young  girl.  Naming  her 
"Fran,"  he  added  on  the  bottom  of  the  poster 
in  a  black-bordered  square,  "Fran  born 
3-1.^-52.  died  8-23-69." 

In  the  lower  left  hand  corner  are  the  words 
"Rojinle  Johnson,  chairman.  " 

He  could  truthfully  have  added  also  vice 
chairman,  secretary,  treasurer  and  committee. 

Ronnie  distributed  the  signs  all  over  town 
and  storeowners  began  placing  the  posters  in 
windows  and  prominent  places. 

Next  he  visited  a  wrecked  car  dealer  and 
not  only  did  the  owner  agree  to  lend  him  a 
car  to  be  displayed  at  a  traffic  intersection, 
but  saw  that  It  was  placed  there. 

He  then  talked  to  city  and  county  offi- 
cials and  received  their  support.  Mayor 
Woodrow  Wilson  signed  a  proclamation  des- 


Icnating  July  27  tlirough  Aug.  1  as  "Help 
Prevent  Narcotics  Week"  in  Phenix  City. 

Several  even  made  financial  contributions 
toward  the  campaign. 

A  local  soft  drmk  bottling  firm  agreed  to 
donate  two  billboards.  Ronnie  placed  one 
at  the  scene  of  the  wrecked  car,  the  other 
he  used  at  the  Seale  intersection  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  town. 

Under  the  second  billboard  he  put  a  twr- 
rowed  tombstone  with  temporary  lettering 
which  read:  "Fran  born  3-15-52  died  8-23- 
69."  Traffic  slowed  down  as  motorists  spotted 
the  unu.sual  grave  complete  with  a  fresh 
mound  of  dirt. 

For  the  special  week  Ronnie  has  purchased 
2.000  pamphlets  on  the  harmful  effects  of 
drugs  from  the  U.S.  government  printing  of- 
fice. He  has  received  free  an  additional  200 
from  the  Alabama  Department  of  Public 
Health. 

Plans  call  for  these  to  be  distributed  by 
votmg  girls  to  shoppers  and  motorists. 

Booths  will  be  set  up  Saturday  at  a  shop- 
ping center  not  only  for  the  distribution  of 
pamphlets  but  also  for  the  sale  o.  the  well- 
known  book  "The  Drug  Scene"  by  Dr.  Donald 
B  Louria.  These  will  be  sold  at  cost.  Ronnie 
ha\ing  paid  for  the  100  copies  himself. 

This  publication  outlines  the  actions  of 
a  person  on  drugs  and  contains  helpful  sug- 
gestions on  what  can  be  done  to  help  the 
viser  of  drugs. 

Final  activity  now  being  planned  is  for  a 
Saturday  night  rally  where  movies  on  drugs 
vvill  be  shown.  It  is  also  hoped  that  a  former 
drug  addict  will  speak. 

Ronnie  also  hopes  that  the  movies,  which 
he  has  purchased,  will  be  used  by  local 
churches  that  have  encouraged  him  in  his 
campaign. 


PRESIDENT  NIXONS  PROPOSALS  ON 
THE  ARAB-ISRAELI  CONFLICT 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  the  gen- 
eral acceptance  by  all  principals  of  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  propo.sal  for  a  cease-fire 
and  the  beginning  of  negotiations  on  the 
Arab-Israel  question  is  extraordinarily 
good  news. 

Along  with  most  other  Americans.  I 
am  greatly  heartened  by  these  hopeful 
developments  in  the  Middle  East  and 
wish  to  commend  President  Nixon  and 
his  administration  for  the  even-handed 
policy  he  has  followed  throughout  this 
crisis. 

Mr.  President,  these  developments  il- 
Uustrat€  the  wLsdom  of  President  Nixon's 
refusal  to  yield  to  public   pressure  for 
markedly  increased  deliveries  of  Phan- 
tom jets  to  Israel. 

While  such  action  would  not  have  been 
militarily  decisive,  it  would  have  been 
politically  disruptive  and  would  Ukely 
have  been  detrimental  to  the  long-range 
interest  of  peace. 

As  I  remarked  on  June  2  before  this 
body: 

An  ac'ion-reaction  syndrome  Is  likely  to 
develop  that  will  escalate  the  war  there  as 
has  occurred  In  Southeast  Asia. 

I  commend  President  Nixon  for  his 
continuing  efforts  to  pro\ide  this  coun- 
try with  a  peace  administration. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  beginning  of 
liistor\',  nations  have  endeavored  to  set- 
tle their  differences  on  the  battlefield. 

These  efforts  have  proved  in  most  cases 
to  have  disastrous  effects  on  both  the  vic- 
tors and  the  vanquished. 

Perhaps  now,  in  the  Midd'e  East,  a 
series  of  events  is  beginning  which  will 
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enable  nations  to  apply  civilized,  peaceful 
methods  to  the  settling  of  national  differ- 
ences. 

Success  there,  and  the  procedure^  de- 
veloped may  give  governments  the  guid- 
ance and  the  inspiration  needed  to  p/ove 
that  the  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword. 

In  these  times  of  instant  communica- 
tion, improved  international  intercourse, 
rapid  global  transportation,  and  growing 
economic  interdependence,  the  state  of 
civilization  may  hopefully  have  developed 
to  the  degree  that  men  of  difficult  cul- 
tures and  of  varied,  conflicting,  interests 
can  meet,  discourse,  and  agree  without 
bloodshed. 

In  my  lifetime,  nations  have  been  en- 
gaged in  almost  continual  warfare. 

Loss  of  life  and  material  has  been  trag- 
ically high  and  development  of  the 
world's  resources  has  been  seriously  re- 
tarded. 

If  these  experiences  have  taught  us 
anything,  it  is  that  when  the  shooting 
stops,  the  problems  still  remain. 

Solutions  come  only  when  the  talking 
begins. 

Perhaps  the  time  has  come  when  men 
can  .<;ettle  at  the  conference  table,  before 
the  shoot  n::  starts,  the  differences  com- 
mon sense  tells  us  are  impossible  to  settle 
on  the  battlefield. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  stated  June  2  on 
the  Senate  floor,  in  Southeast  Asia  we 
have  paid  an  enormous  price  when  we 
gambled  on  the  side  of  war. 

In  the  Middle  East,  by  taking  a  posi- 
tion on  the  side  of  peace,  perhaps  we 
can  help  avoid  a  heavy  loss  of  life  and 
a  serious  financial  drain. 

At  the  same  time  our  policy  may  help 
convince  the  nations  of  the  world  that 
ours  is  a  country  whose  citizens  are 
strongly  dedicated  to  peaceful  relation- 
ships between  nations  and  which  has  no 
selflsh  designs  upon  either  the  substance 
or  the  independence  of  other  countries. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  prayerful  hope 
that  an  agreement  to  a  cease  fire  and 
the  beginning  of  talks  will  be  the  first  in 
a  series  of  agreements  that  will  result 
in  enduring  peace  in  the  Middle  East  and 
elsewhere. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  tlie  ab.sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  un.inimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clei  k 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL    STATEMENTS    OP 
SENATORS 


UNPREPAREDNESS    IS    RISKY 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  at- 
tempt to  discount  the  past  as  irrelevant 
could  lead  us  on  a  dangerously  thorny 
path  to  the  loss  of  our  liberties.  Jenkin 
Lloyd  Jones,  in  a  column  published  in 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  August 
1,  makes  this  point  most  effectively,  add- 
ing that  unpreparedness  today  is  riskier 
than  ever  before.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  his  column  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

History  Has  Examples  for  America 
(By  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones) 

The  worst  things  rarely  happen  for  the 
same  reason  that  the  best  things  rarely 
happen.  Human  Inertia  and  unpredictability 
usually  cause  plunging  graphs  to  bend  up- 
ward and  soaring  graphs  to  bend  downward 
short  of  utter  disaster  or  complete  paradise. 
Generally,  history  frustrates  both  Jeremiahs 
and  Pollyannas. 

But  history  Is  no  stranger  to  cases  where 
once-great  peoples  ran  out  of  gas.  where 
their  social  systems  descended  Into  chaos 
and  where  golden  ages  were  followed  by 
loss  of  morale,  retrogression  In  the  arts  and 
eventually  defeat  and  slavery. 

The  ingredients  for  the  collapse  of  Amer- 
ica as  a  dynamic  society  and  a  great  world 
power  now  exist. 

The  American  people  are  about  to  suffer 
their  first  clear  loss  In  war. 

The  Korean  affair  came  to  a  disappointing 
stalemate — neither  victory  nor  defeat.  But 
the  speed  with  which  we  now  seem  deter- 
mined to  leave  Indochina  will  surely  result 
in  a  Communist  takeover,  first  of  Laos  and 
Cambodia,  then  of  South  Vietnam,  then  of 
Malaysia  and  Singapore  and  finally  the  rest 
from  Burma  to  New  Guinea. 

In  a  very  short  time  it  is  probable  that 
the  much  scoffed-at  proponents  of  the 
•'domino  theory"  will  look  wonderful. 

Having  expended  all  this  blood  and  treas- 
ure to  no  purpose,  the  American  people  will 
probably  undergo  a  psychological  change 
akin  to  that  suffered  by  the  British  after  the 
losjj  of  their  empire. 

A  recent  Issue  of  U.S.  News  and  World 
Report  quotes  a  high  British  military  man 
as  saying:  "You  can  no  longer  count  on 
Britain  in  a  pinch.  This  country  has  fought 
its  last  war.  It  will  never  fight  again." 

The  dispirit  of  the  British  is  no  surprise. 
But  if  It  e  er  becomes  plain  that  America 
has  fought  its  last  war — or  at  least  fought 
effectively  for  the  last  time — then  the  world's 
balance  of  power  will  change  swiftly. 

The  claim  by  the  New  Left  that  history  Is 
irrelevant  is  absolutely  necessary  to  support 
the  philosophy  of  the  New  Left.  For  if  his- 
tory has  any  relevance  the  theories  of  our 
neorevolutionarles  take  on  jwychedelic 
shrip>es. 

For  example,  if  you  are  going  to  embrace 
the  idea  that,  if  we  would  only  disband  our 
military  forces  and  tlirow  away  our  arms,  the 
power  of  our  moral  example  would  cause 
peace  and  justice  to  triumph  throughout  the 
world,  you  have  to  forget  about  Adolf  Hitler. 

Peace  we  might  buy  through  abject  and 
utter  surrender,  for  nobody  fights  with  a  rug. 
But  Justice  would  be  a  different  matter. 

If  the  Nazi  philosophies  had  prevailed 
throughout  the  world  through  a  process  of 
default,  the  New  Left  might  ask  itself  what 
the  climate  for  protest  on  campuses  would 
be.  There  would  be  no  black  students,  no 
Jewish  students.  And  an  American  Gestapo 


would  have  no  difficulty  in  surrounding  even 
the  gentlest  white  dissidents  with  barbed 
wire. 

If  we  hadn't  practiced  some  brinkmanship 
in  Europe  after  1945,  the  Iron  Curtain  would 
have  been  raised  not  in  Central  Europe  but 
on  the  Atlantic.  History  records  no  area  of 
weakness  that  the  Kremlin  was  hesitant  to 
exploit.  It  is  interesting  to  speculate  what 
the  world  would  be  like  today  if  either  Hitler 
or  Stalin  had  arrived  first  at  the  atom  bomb. 

In  the  face  of  all  this  it  is  fantastic  that 
many  thousands  of  young  people  in  America, 
who  keep  telling  each  other  that  they  are 
the  wisest  generation  in  human  history,  seem 
utterly  convinced  that  if  our  nation  stands 
naked  before  the  world  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  will  arrive. 

The  theory  seems  to  be  that  we  need  only 
make  the  magic  sign  of  peace  and  the  Attilas 
and  Genghis  Khans  and  Tamerlanes  of  the 
present  and  future  will  fall  flat  upon  their 
faces  in  worship.  This  is  a  little  risky. 

Indeed,  it  is  riskier  now  than  ever  before 
For  if  any  future  dictator  should  ever  hold 
the  sole  keys  to  the  world's  nuclear  arsenal, 
here  is  a  Bastille  that  will  not  be  taken  with 
scythes  and  pitchforks. 

So,  if  history  turns  out  to  be  relevant  after 
all,  a  young  generation,  conditioned  to  sur- 
render, could  put  in  Jeopardy  not  only  their 
own  liberties  but  the  liberties  of  many  gen- 
erations to  follow. 

"Power,"  says  Mao  Tse-tung,  "grows  out 
of  the  barrel  of  a  gun." 

It  might  be  wise,  at  the  next  joint  meeting 
of  the  Bug-Out  Society,  the  Lie  Down  Lea.-'ue 
and  the  Unilateral  Disarmament  Club  to 
take  up  the  question  whether  Mao  is 
relevant. 


THE  COOPER-CHURCH  AMENDMENT 
MUST  BE  RETAINED 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment  and  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  (H.R.  17123) 
to  which  it  is  attached  are  now  in  a  con- 
ference of  the  Senate  and  the  Hoiise  of 
Representatives.  The  amendment  was 
adopted  by  the  Senate  by  a  bipartisan 
vote  of  58  to  37  on  June  30,  1970,  after 
a  debate  extending  over  a  period  of  7 
weeks. 

In  opposing  the  amendment,  the  ad- 
ministration holds  to  a  definition  of 
Presidential  power  so  large  that  Congress 
could  not  accept  it  without  abandoning 
its  own  authority  and  responsibility 
under  the  Constitution. 

As  the  Washington  Post  observed  in 
an  editorial  captioned  "Mr.  Nixon's  Chal- 
lenge to  Congressional  Power,"  published 
on  July  19,  1970: 

There  Is  probably  no  more  important  issue 
before  Congress  than  the  establishment  of  its 
right  to  limit  our  military  spending  and 
commitments  abroad. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment,  this  reassertion  of  congres- 
sional prerogative  has  been  accomplished 
without  infringement  on  the  legitimate 
exercise  of  the  President's  role  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief.  As  the  New  York  Times 
explains  In  an  editorial  on  July  18,  1970: 

The  Cooper-Church  amendment  In  r.o  way 
inhibits  the  President's  legitimate  c-mmnnd 
over  troops  already  committed  In  Vietnam 
to  a  war  which  has  been  pccepted— although 
aever  formally  declared— by  Congress.  It  does 
firbid  any  new  commitment  of  troops  to  a 
wider  war  In  another  country  without  the 
^ri^r  consent  of  Congress.  This  Is  no  more 
thai  a  reaffirmation  of  the  Constitutional 
responsibility  of  Congress  to  declare  war.  To 
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argue  that  the  President  has  the  authority 
to  initiate  military  action  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try on  his  own  Is  to  claim  powers  for  the 
Commander-in-Chief  that  were  never  intend- 
ed by  the  Constitution  and  that  are  in- 
imical to  a  free  society. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Washington  Post  and  the 
New  York  Times  editorials  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  18.  1970] 

PRESniENT  VERStTS  COOPER-CHURCH 

Prom  the  time  of  the  framing  of  the  Con- 
stitution It  has  been  the  generally  accepted 
view  of  the  American  system  of  checks  and 
balances  that  "the  President  proposes,  the 
Congress  disposes."  Curiously,  for  a  man  who 
has  served  in  both  houses  of  the  legislative 
branch.  President  Nixon  appears  to  favor  a 
much  narrower  interpretation  of  the  role  of 
Congress. 

In  his  strong  opposition  to  the  Senate's 
Cooper-Church  amendment  restricting  mili- 
tary action  in  Cambodia,  as  In  his  earlier 
adamant  stand  on  the  Carswell  nomination 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  Mr.  Nixon  seems  to  be 
suggesting  a  philosophy  of  government  that 
might  be  described  as  "the  President  imposes. 
Congress  reposes."  This  is  certainly  not  what 
the  Founding  Fathers  had  In  mind  when 
they  spelled  out  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Executive  and  the  Legislature  In  the  Consti- 
tution. 

The  Administration  has  called  on  a  House- 
Senate  conference  committee  to  strike  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment  from  the  for- 
eign military  sales  bill  because,  it  argues, 
"the  restraints  Imposed  by  this  section  ap- 
pear to  affect  the  President's  exercise  of  his 
lavi-ful  responsibilities  as  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  armed  forces."  They  do  no  such 
thing. 

The  Coopver-Church  amendment  in  no  way 
Inhibits  the  President's  legitimate  command 
over  troops  already  committed  in  Vietnam 
to  a  war  which  has  been  accepted — although 
never  formally  declared — by  Congress.  It  does 
forbid  any  new  commitment  of  troops  to  a 
wider  war  In  another  country  without  the 
prior  consent  of  Congress. 

This  Is  no  more  than  a  reaffirmation  of 
the  constitutional  responsibility  of  Congress 
to  declare  war.  To  argue  that  the  President 
has  the  authority  to  initiate  military  action 
in  a  foreign  country  on  his  own  is  to  claim 
powers  for  the  Commander  in  Chief  that 
were  never  intended  by  the  Constitution  and 
that  are  inimical  to  a  free  society. 

The  action  of  the  generally  hawkish  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee  in  writing 
new  restrictions  on  Cambodian  operations 
into  another  defense  measure  this  week 
should  serve  as  further  warning  to  the  Pres- 
ident that  many  members  of  Congress,  in- 
cluding some  who  share  his  own  views  on 
Indochina,  are  tired  of  being  treated  as  rub- 
ber stamps.  Mr.  Nixon  would  better  serve 
his  own  stated  purpose  of  disengagement 
from  Southeast  Asia  if  he  stopped  fighting 
the  efforts  of  the  legislative  branch  to  re- 
assert its  constitutional  role  in  the  formula- 
tion of  foreign  policy. 


IProm  the  Washington  Post,  July  19,  1970] 
Mr.  Nixon's  Challenge  to  Congressional 
Power 
No  doubt  the  administration's  renewed 
adamancy  against  any  congressional  restric- 
tion on  American  operations  in  Cambodia  is 
largely  political.  Although  nobody  has  ever 
expected  the  House  to  share  the  Senate's 
views  on  Cambodia  and  the  war  powers,  the 
President  presumably  figures  he  can  claim  a 
victory  In  the  opposition  of  the  House  to  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment  (now  in  confer- 
ence as  part  of  the  foreign  military  sales 


bill)  and  wants  to  make  the  most  of  it.  In 
the  process,  however,  his  spokesmen  are  as- 
serting a  principle  to  which  Congress  can- 
not agree  without  abandoning  its  right  to 
control  American  military  commitments 
abroad. 

Before  passing  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment, the  Senate  modified  it  so  that  it  could 
not  be  construed  as  an  encroachment  upon 
any  legitimate  power  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief.  Even  Senator  Dole,  an  administration 
spokesman  in  these  matters,  concluded  that 
it  would  not  Impose  any  restraint  upon  the 
President.  Yet  the  administration  is  going 
all  out  against  the  amendment  on  the  ground 
that  its  restrictions  against  further  invasion 
of  Cambodia  and  support  of  the  Cambodian 
government  "appear  to  affect  the  President's 
exercise  of  his  lawful  responsibilities  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  armed  forces." 

This  comes  close  to  saying  that  any  limita- 
tion which  Congress  may  fix  on  military  op- 
erations In  an  area  where  fighting  has  been 
going  on  is  unconstitutional.  But  there  is 
nothing  In  the  Constitution  which  even  re- 
motely suggests  that  Congress  must  provide 
funds  for  any  operation  which  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief may  deem  to  be  necessary  or 
desirable.  Congress  has  complete  control  over 
the  national  purse,  subject,  of  course,  to  the 
presidential  veto.  It  could,  if  it  wished,  for- 
bid the  expenditure  of  any  military  funds  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

The  principle  is  vital  because  of  its  inti- 
mate relationship  to  congressional  curtail- 
ment of  future  presidential  wars.  We  have 
previously  noted  that  the  w^ork  of  Senators 
Cooper  and  Church  was  largely  done  when 
their  amendment  was  approved  by  the  Senate 
as  a  warning  to  the  President  against  rep- 
etition of  the  Cambodian  Incident.  That 
warning  will  stand  whether  or  not  the 
amendment  Is  written  Into  the  law  by  House 
concurrence.  But  already  the  Issue  of  curbing 
military  operations  through  the  power  of  the 
purse  is  again  before  the  Senate,  and  many 
similar  uses  of  congressional  authority  may 
be  expected  in  the  months  ahead. 

This  time  the  Senate  Armed  Service  Com- 
mittee, with  even  the  hard  liners  concur- 
ring, has  modified  the  language  of  the  $19.2- 
billion  military  procurement  bill  so  as  to  for- 
bid spending  for  military  operations  in  sup- 
port of  the  Cambodian  government.  Funds 
could  be  used,  under  this  limitation,  to  fi- 
nance South  Vietnamese  raids  against  the 
sanctuaries  In  Cambodia  on  the  theory  that 
they  are  related  to  the  war  In  Vietnam,  but 
they  could  not  be  used  to  prop  up  or  support 
the  Lon  Nol  government.  Will  the  State  De- 
partment protest  this,  too,  as  an  encroach- 
ment upon  the  constitutional  powers  of  the 
Commander  In  Chief?  It  is  hinted  that 
the  administration  may  let  the  military  sales 
bill  die  rather  than  swallow  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment,  but  it  could  scarcely  ap- 
ply that  technique  to  the  bill  authorizing 
the  procurement  of  weapons  for  our  own 
forces. 

There  is  probably  no  more  important  issue 
before  Congress  than  the  establishment  of 
its  right  to  limit  our  military  spending  and 
commltm.ent  abroad.  In  one  way  or  another 
Congress  must  reassert  Its  right  to  curb 
presidential  wars,  and  there  is  not  likely  to 
be  a  more  appropriate  occasion  than  that 
now  at  hand  in  Cambodia. 


WORLD    PUBLIC    OPINION    ON    THE 
PRISONER-OF-WAR  ISSUE 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  today  is 
the  day  when  our  newly  named  chief 
delegate  to  the  Paris  peace  talks,  Am- 
bassador David  K.  Bruce,  reports  to  take 
up  his  new  and  onerous  duties.  I  know 
that  everyone  in  this  chamber,  in  the 
seats  on  the  floor  and  in  the  galleries  as 
well.  Is  behind  our  emissary  in  this  new 


and  difScult  mission,  and  wishes  him 
success. 

That  goes  witliout  saying.  But  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  it  takes  two  sides 
to  make  a  successful  diplomatic  negotia- 
tion, and  the  world  will  note  which  is 
the  side  that  is  willing  to  go  halfway 
and  which  is  the  side  that  is  not.  The 
world  will  also  note  that  it  is  the  other 
side  that  is  torturing  prisoners,  holding 
them  for  ransom,  and  in  general  behav- 
ing in  an  uncivilized,  barbaric  fashion 
toward  the  helpless  men  who  have  had 
the  misfortune  to  fall  into  their  hands. 

As  Ambassador  Bruce  approaches  his 
task,  we  know  he  will  place  the  highest 
piiority  on  receiving  assurances  of  the 
humane  treatment  of  these  men.  And  we 
hope  Hanoi  will  realize  tliat  the  mill  of 
public  opinion  of  the  world,  while  it  may 
'irind  slowly,  will  grind  exceedingly  fine. 
These  prisoners  of  W'ar  will  not  be  foi- 
gotlen  by  the  world  at  large.  Hanoi  would 
do  well  to  ponder  this  fact. 


THE  256  DAYS :  HOW  MUCH  LONGER 
DO  WE  HAVE  TO  WAIT.' 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President  it  was 
256  days  ago  that  I  wrote  to  tiie  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  seeking  an  investigation 
of  the  Fitzgerald  matter:  256  days  Mr, 
President.  When,  if  ever,  does  the  Justice 
Department  plan  to  take  action  in  this 
case? 

Ernest  Fitzgerald  was  a  former  cost- 
efKciency  expert  for  the  Air  Force.  In 
testimony  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  he  blew  the  whistle  on  tlic 
tremendous  cost  overruns  that  were  oc- 
curring on  the  Lockheed  C-5A  project. 
For  his  candor,  he  was  rewarded  with  a 
I'eduction  in  his  duties  and  eventually 
with  a  pink  slip. 

Section  1505  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  makes  it  a  crime,  punishable  by 
up  to  5  years  in  jail,  to  "injure"  anyone 
on  account  of  his  testimony  before  a 
congressional  committee.  If  depriving  an 
employee  of  his  job  does  not  constitute 
■'injur:'',"  I  do  not  know  what  does. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  left  for  the  Jus- 
tice Department  to  investigate?  What  is 
taking  so  long? 


ALASKA  NATIVE  LAND  CLAIMS  BILL 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  along 
with  many  other  Alaskans.  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Walter  J.  Hickel  labored 
long  and  hard  to  secure  passage  by  the 
Senate  of  the  Alaska  Native  land  claims 
bill. 

The  battle  is  only  half  over,  but  Secre- 
tary Hickel  is  to  be  applauded  for  the 
leadership  he  has  shown  in  this  cause. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  a  state- 
ment issued  by  Secretary  Hickel  on  the 
day  of  the  passage  of  the  bill  by  the 
Senate  be  printed  in  tlie  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Statement   by   Secrtiart   of   the   Intkrior 

Walter    J.    Hickel,    on    Passage    by    the 

Senate  of  the  Alaska  Native  Land  Claims 

Bill,  July  15,  1970 

For  Alaskans — and  for  the  millions  of 
Americans  throughout  the  50  states  who  have 
been  frustrated  over  the  years  in  trying  to 
do  something  positive,  progressive    and   fair 
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for  Americas  first  citizens,  this  should  be 
conslciered  a  great  victory. 

The  rapid  action  of  the  Senate  In  approving 
the  Alaska  Native  Land  Claims  bill,  Is  of 
course  gratifying.  The  membcr.s  of  the  Com- 
mittee, the  Interior  Department  at  Its  high- 
est executive  levels,  the  state  adminisiration 
of  Alaska  and  countless  dedicated  Individuals 
throughout  the  country  have  worked  not  for 
months,  but  years,  to  put  together  a  legis- 
lative package'  that  would  do  the  job  and  be 
a  positive  answer  to  the  needs  of  these 
citizens. 

I  am  extremely  proud  that  this  rapid  action 
was  based  not  on  political  or  personal  con- 
sideratiiin.s,  but  on  solid  testimony  which 
.showed  conclusively  that  these  Americans 
have    a  genuine  and  just   claim. 

This  dovetails  exactly  with  President 
Nixon's  recent  message  in  which  he  expressed 
the  Administration's  determination  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  America's  Indian,  Eskimo 
and  Aleut  citizens. 

Further,  this  is  not  merely  a  victory  for 
the  citizens  of  one  state. 

The  Administration  Is  proud  that  It  is 
a  victory  for  all  Americans  who  are  more 
interested  In  a  "fair  shake"  than  the  expedi- 
encie.s  ul  politics  or  mere  rhetoric. 

I  am  confident  that  the  house  will  consider 
the  individual  features  of  the  bill  and  move 
it  along  toward  passage  with  equal  fairness 
and  speed. 


THE  FAMILY  ASSISTANCE  ACT 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
administration's  Family  Assistance  Act 
to  reform  tlie  welfare  system  came  to 
the  Senate  last  spring.  The  claim  was 
made  that  this  far-reaching  legislation 
would  revamp  public  welfare  by  placing 
more  emphasis  on  job  training  and  work 
than  on  the  dole,  which  we  all  must  ad- 
mit has  been  an  extremely  costly  failure. 

The  bill  was  ill  prepared  and  appar- 
ently hastily  drawn,  and  in  May  the 
Committee  on  Finance  sent  it  back  to 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  for  revision.  The  bill,  now 
returned,  still  falls  far  short  of  its  tar- 
get. There  is  still  far  too  much  emphasis 
on  "welfare."  and  not  nearly  enough  on 
"workfare."  The  legislation,  in  fact,  be- 
caa-^e  of  its  built-in,  generous  system  of 
handouts,  would  be  a  strong  disincentive 
to  working  in  many  cases. 

We  hope  to  resolve  these  shortcomings 
in  committee,  and  I  have  myself  sub- 
mitted an  amendment  that  will  encour- 
age job  training  and  promote  employ- 
ment for  people  who  are  able  to  work. 

The  Wa.shinston  Evening  Star  of  Fri- 
day. July  31,  1970.  contains  an  excellent 
editorial  column  written  by  Richard  Wil- 
son that  sets  forth  in  some  detail  the 
kind  of  work  disincentives  to  which  I 
refer.  Mr.  Wilson  illustrates  how  very 
often  it  would  be  more  profitable  for  an 
able-bodied  person  to  sit  at  home,  do 
nothing,  and  draw  welfare  than  it  would 
be  for  h.im  to  secure  gainful  employment. 

I  bring  this  article  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Evening;  Star,  July  31.  19701 

StN.ATE  UNrr  Spotlights  "Workfabe" 

Anomalies 

(By  Richard  Wilson) 

President  Nixon  called  It  "workfare"  when 
he  proposed  to  Congress  in  August  1969  a 
wholesale  revision  of  national  welfare  policy 


with  a  $1,600  floor  under  the  Income  of  all 
families.  It  sounded  attractive,  even  though 
more  expensive. 

Incentives  to  work  would  replace  an  un- 
satisfactory system  that  encouraged  idle- 
ness, was  unfair  and  was  generally  Judged 
a  monstrous  failure. 

The  House  passed  a  version  of  the  Nixon 
welfare  plan  in  April  this  year  which  re- 
quired the  working  poor  to  register  for  Jobs 
or  work-training  while  receiving  federal  as- 
sistance. 

But  it  was  not  until  the  "workfare"  plan 
reached  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  that 
there  could  be  said  to  be  anything  like  a 
firm  grasp  on  Us  meaning,  cost  and  magni- 
tude. 

On  the  probably  sound  assumption  that 
hardly  anyone  outside  the  Senale  Finance 
Committee,  and  certainly  not  the  public  at 
large,  has  the  foggiest  Idea  of  what  this  col- 
losal  measure  provides,  here  Is  some  Infor- 
mation : 

Federally  assisted  welfare  recipients  un- 
der the  present  law  numbering  10  million 
would  automatically  rise  to  24  million,  or 
an  increase  of  one  and  a  hall  times,  In  the 
first  year  of  operation. 

In  13  states  the  welfare  rolls  would  be 
more  than  tripled. 

In  16  states  more  than  15  percent  of  the 
population  would  be  on  welfare,  led  by  Mis- 
sissippi with  35  percent^ — yes,  more  tJian  one- 
third — of  Its  population  on  relief. 

The  total  cost  to  the  federal  government 
of  welware  would  nearly  double,  from  the 
present  estimated  cost  of  $4.5  billion  to  $9.1 
billion. 

Other  Information  brought  forth  by  Sen- 
ator John  'W.  ■Williams  of  Delaware  in  hear- 
ings before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
Includes: 

An  unemployed  woman  heading  a  four- 
person  family  in  New  York  on  welfare  and 
without  income  would  receive  more  net  in- 
come than  a  woman  with  an  income  of  $7,000 
earned  at  work.  So  who  should  work? 

In  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  a  woman  with  four  de- 
pendents and  S5,000  In  earned  Income  would 
take  a  drop  of  $5  In  welfare  benefits  If  she 
was  promoted  to  a  Job  paying  $6,000.  So  how 
does  promotion  get  you  off  welfare? 

In  Chicago  a  woman  with  four  dependents 
and  an  earned  Income  of  $720  would  receive 
total  benefits  of  $6,142.  But  if  she  earned 
$6,000  a  year  at  work,  received  housing  bene- 
fits and  paid  her  taxes,  her  total  would  be 
only  $6,001.  So  why  get  a  full-time  job? 

These  are  a  few  of  the  anomalies  and  con- 
tradictions which  neither  former  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  Secretary  Robert 
Finch  nor  the  present  secretary,  Elliot  Rich- 
ardson, has  been  able  to  explain  with  any 
clarity  to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 
They  "have  arrived  before  the  committee  with 
their  charts,  beaming  with  confidence,  and 
departed  In  confusion,  not  to  say  dejection. 

What  emerges  Is  that  there  is  a  borderline, 
a  shadowland,  where  incentives  to  work  be- 
come highly  problematical  and  subjective, 
depending  on  the  personality  of  welfare  re- 
cipients. It  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  also  that 
It  costs  money  to  work,  in  the  form  of  trans- 
portation, clothing  and  meals  away  from 
home.  For  some  the  incentive  to  work  must 
be  powerful,  Indeed. 

It  becomes  clearer  that  the  Nlxon  welfare 
plan,  if  adopted,  will  be  attended  by  a  con- 
tinuous procession  of  horrible  examples 
which  have  aroused  so  much  popular  despair 
all  through  the  history  of  publicly  financed 
relief. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  Is  probably 
the  only  barrier  to  the  final  adoption  of 
some  version  of  the  Nlxon  welfare  plan.  Once 
this  measure  reaches  the  Senate  floor.  If  It 
does,  there  will  be  attempts  to  Increase  the 
$1,600  Income  floor  by  double. 

The  Idea  was  good.  It  was  plausible  In  the 
beginning  that  the  high  "start-up"  costs 
could  be  justified  because  the  new  system 
would  lift  people  out  of  dependency  and  ulti- 


mately reduce  the  chronic  costs  of  a  perma- 
nent underclass  in  America. 

Now,  with  the  disclosures  in  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  this  premise  becomes 
more  doubtful,  and  the  mind  turns  to  the 
basic  facts  that  federally  supported  welfare 
rolls  win  be  more  than  doubled,  the  cost  will 
be  nearly  doubled,  and  the  'ncentlves  to  work 
may  not  be  sufficiently  po\^  .rf  ul. 


ISRAELI-ARAB  CEASE-FIRE 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  last 
Friday  the  Government  of  Israel  ac- 
cepted the  U.S.  proposal  for  a  70-day 
ceasefire  and  a  beginning  of  negotiations 
with  the  Arab  nations  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Dr.  Jarring.  This  move  followed 
by  a  week  the  initial  breakthrough  when 
the  United  Arab  Republic,  and  subse- 
quently the  governments  of  Jordan  and 
Lebanon,  accepted  the  U.S.  proposal. 

These  events  came  as  a  surprise  to 
many  observers  of  the  Middle  East,  who 
recognize  the  complex  relationship  of 
territorial,  diplomatic,  military,  and  re- 
ligious problems  facing  anyone  wiio  seeks 
serious  peace  negotiations  in  the  area. 
These  observers  also  recognized  the  im- 
portance of  the  initial  hurdle  in  securing 
acceptance  of  a  peace  initiative  by  Pres- 
ident Nas.ser  of  the  U.A.R. 

I  think  it  is  only  appropriate  to  note— 
with  full  recognition  of  the  difficulties 
ahead— tliat  U.S.  diplomats,  under  the 
direction  of  President  Nixon,  have  ac- 
complished a  very  impressive  first  step 
in  the  struggle  to  restore  peace  in  the 
Middle  East.  While  I  am  sure  there  was 
cooperation  from  our  friends  in  Western 
Europe  as  well  as  from  the  United  Na- 
tions, where  communications  on  the 
Middle  East  have  been  in  progress  be- 
tween ourselves,  the  British,  the  French, 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  there  is  little 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  persistence 
and  imagination  of  our  own  team  of  pol- 
icymakers and  on-the-scene  diplomatic 
officers  deserves  a  large  share  of  the 
credit  for  the  success  of  this  initiative. 
I  hasten  to  add  that  it  is  only  the  first 
inning  of  what  may  be  a  long  and  tough 
ball  game,  and  that  we  do  not  yet  know 
what  the  tone  of  negotiations  will  be 
once  they  get  underway.  But  at  least  we 
are  on  the  field  with  all  the  players 
agreed  to  take  part,  and  that  is  a  good 
beginning. 


IMPLEMENTING  LEGISLATION  FOR 
THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  ap- 
parently the  single  most  significant  ob- 
jection to  the  Genocide  Convention  is 
not  concerning  the  treaty  itself,  but 
rather  the  fact  that  there  has  been  no 
real  effort  to  come  up  with  adequate  im- 
Dlementing  legislation  to  accompany  the 
treaty  when  the  United  States  becomes 
party  to  its  provisions. 

Mr.  President,  this  should  receive  the 
highest  priority  in  the  next  few  weeks, 
as  a  decision  on  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion by  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
draws  near. 

The  section  of  individual  rights  ana 
responsibilities  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation, in  its  favorable  report  to  the 
ful  association  on  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention, submitted  a  possible  draft  ol 
implementing  legislation.  This  di'aft  is 
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not  necessarily  the  only  possibility,  but  it 
certainly  senes  as  an  example  of  how 
the  Genocide  Con\ention  would  be  im- 
plemented after  ratification  by  the 
Senate. 

I  ask  tmanimous  consent  that  the 
proposed  draft  of  implementing  legisla- 
tion, submitted  by  the  individual  rights 
and  responsibilities  section  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  draft 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Dr.\ft  of  Possible  Implementing  Legisla- 
tion FOR  THE  Genocide  Convention  as 
Proposed  by  the  American  Bar  A.ssocia- 
TioN  Section  of  Individual  Rights  and 
Responsibilities 
All  act  To  Implement  the  Convention  on  the 
Prevention  and  Punishment  of  the  Crime 
of  Genocide 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  arid  House  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  Section. 

Sec.  000  Genocide. 

(a  I  Whoever,  with  the  intent  to  destroy, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  a  national,  ethnical, 
racial  or  religious  group  as  such,  wilfully — 

(ii  kills  members  of  the  group; 

(ill  causes  serious  harm  to  the  body  or 
mind  of  members  of  the  group; 

(111)  inflicts  on  the  group  conditions  of 
life  calculated  to  bring  about  its  physical 
destruction  In  whole  or  in  part; 

(iv)  enforces  measures  intended  to  prevent 
births  within  the  group;  or 

(V)    transfers    children    of    the    group    by 
force  to  another  group. 
shall  be  guilty  of  genocide. 

(b)  Whoever  Is  guilty  of  genocide,  or  of 
conspiracy  to  commit  genocide,  or  of  attempt 
to  commit  genocide,  or  of  aiding,  abetting, 
counseling,  commanding.  Inducing,  procur- 
ing commission  of  genocide  or  of  publicly  In- 
citing to  genocide  shall  be  punished  |by 
such  punishment  as  the  Congress  shall  de- 
termine to  be  appropriate] . 


THE  FRIGHT  PEDDLERS 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  we  can  be. 
I  think,  too  complacent  about  the  ac- 
tivities of  radical  groups,  as  the  past  has 
surely  taught  us.  Though  some  of  the 
old-line  extremist  groups  of  both  right 
and  left  have  lost  some  vigor,  perhaps, 
we  should  not  require  a  memory  course 
to  recall  that  they  are  not  alone.  There 
are  newer  groups  and  other  groups  still 
working  the  ground,  both  to  the  left  and 
to  the  right.  Nonetheless,  the  report  by 
Gordon  D.  Hall,  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  Saturday.  August  1,  based 
on  this  year's  John  Birch  Society  rally  in 
Boston  July  4,  tells  us  something  about 
tlie  flight  peddlers.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Diminishing  Thunder  on  the  Radical 
Right 
(By   Gordon  D.   Hall) 

The  thunder  on  the  radical  Bight  has 
diminished  to  a  distant  rumble.  Only  Geor- 
gia's Lest«r  Maddox  kept  the  booksellers  and 
pamphleteers  from  outnumbering  the  audi- 
ence at  this  year's  July  4  John  Birch  Society 
rally  in  Boston. 

Maddox  put  a  thousand  people  In  the  Stat- 
ler's  grand  ballroom  on  Sunday,  but  during 


the  rest  of  the  long  Fourth  of  July  weekend 
the  number  never  went  over  600  in  contrast 
to  three  and  four  times  that  number  in  pre- 
vious years. 

What  was  once  a  gathering  of  Far  Rightist 
luminaries  from  every  corner  of  America  has 
become  an  annual  hustlers'  contest  among 
ob.scure  religious  fanatics  and  racist  crack- 
pots. Dr.  Billy  James  Hargis.  retired  General 
Edwin  A.  Walker,  John  Rousselot,  Tom  An- 
derson, Congressman  John  Rarick,  men  never 
actually  cio.se  to  political  power  but  power- 
ful enough  to  make  extremism  an  Issue  in 
a  presidential  race  just  six  years  ago,  didn't 
even  bother  to  show  up  this  year. 

Mar.y  who  might  have  attended  have 
turned  elsewhere.  Tliere  are  now  Wake  Up 
America,  Honor  America.  Support-the-Flag, 
and  Tell-It-to-Hanol  rallies,  and  many  of 
these  were  staged  this  July  4  weekend.  The 
radical  Right  is  melting  In  part  at  least,  in 
the  heat  generated  by  men  like  Vice  Presi- 
dent Aguew.  Wiiat  remhiiis  on  the  radical 
Right  is  remarkable,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  the  glimpses  ailorded  of  collective  fear 
gerierated  by  apoplectic  anticommunism. 

Rally  oiliclals  began  again  this  year  by 
denying  any  connection  between  the  rally 
and  the  John  Birch  Society,  publicly  offer- 
ing $100  to  anybody  with  proof  to  the  con- 
trary. 

Such  proof  was.  of  course,  overwhelming, 
beginning  with  rally  chairman  Laurence  E. 
Bunker,  a  member  of  tlie  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  John  Birch  Society's  national  coun- 
cil, and  his  assistant,  Mrs.  Anna  McKinney  a 
kind  of  den  mother  to  birchers  all  over  the 
greater  Boston  area. 

There  are  the  rally  exhibitors,  too,  many 
of  wliom  are  quite  candid  about  how  they 
get  to  Boston  every  year.  J.  L.  Ward,  for  ex- 
ample, a  black  segregationist  from  Memphis, 
who  doesn't  seem  to  mind  being  the  house 
blnck  for  one  weekend  each  year,  printed  up 
his  gratitude  and  put  It  on  sale  at  his  ex- 
hibit. It  reads  In  part: 

•■.'Vs  the  Founder  and  President  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace  Goodwill  Movement  the 
John  Birch  Society  has  invited  me  to  attend 
their  National  Convention  In  Boston  for  the 
past  three  years,  to  express  my  views  about 
the  danger  of  these  revolutions  in  America 
and  the  world." 

Ward  has  little  chance  to  express  himself. 
He  is  usually  kept  behind  his  exhibit  and 
away  from  the  press.  The  white  audience 
drifts  by  his  exhibit,  which  consists  of  vari- 
ous odes  to  the  John  Birch  Society.  Ihe  aver- 
age contribution  is  one  dollar,  and  Ward 
usually  mutters  something  like  "Sweet  Jesus  " 
to  the  donor. 

Mrs.  McKinney  has  nine  children  and  sev- 
eral of  them,  like  herself,  arc  prominent  in 
the  John  Birch  Society.  They  are  also  inde- 
fatigable joiners.  Birch-watchers  in  the  Bos- 
ton area  estimate  that  at  least  five  of  the 
McKinneys,  In  hot  pursuit  of  recruits  for 
the  society,  have  joined  most  of  the  organiza- 
tions in  the  yellow  pages. 

Robert  Welch  is  another  who  keeps  alive 
the  mvth  that  the  July  4  Boston  rally  was  a 
thing  anart  from  his  John  Birch  Society.  But 
whenever  a  big  moment  arrives.  Welch  sud- 
denly turns  up.  and  always  at  the  head 
table.  He  introduced  Governor  Maddox  this 
year,  and  later  the  same  day  presided  at  the 
windup  banquet  honoring  wealthy  Milwaukee 
industrialist  William  J.  Grede.  Grede  was 
seated  at  the  right  side  of  Welch  when  the 
.socletv  was  formed  in  December.  1958.  and 
has  since  been  or.e  of  its  principal  financial 
angels. 

CKjvernor  Maddox  should  have  been  the 
big  news  story  of  the  rally,  but  he  was  neatly 
upstaged  48  hours  before  his  arrival  by 
Daniel  Rea  Jr.,  the  21 -year-old  state  chair- 
man of  the  Young  Americans  for  Freedom. 
Rea  surprised  everyone  at  the  rally  by  an- 
nouncing that  YAF  had  declined  to  partici- 
pate because  of  the  "racism  "  of  Maddox.  YAF 
hasnt  participated  In  a  Birch  Boston  rally 


since  1966,  but  the  announcement  put  the 
Georgia  governor  on  the  defensive  and 
brought  rally  officials  close  to  apoplexy. 

Caught  off  guard,  chairman  Bunicer  went 
before  the  TV  cameras  stammering  some- 
thing about  a  possible  leftist  takeover  within 
the  Young  Americans  for  Freedom.  Kent 
Courtney,  the  Louisiana  segregationist  and 
veteran  rally  participant,  was  more  specific, 
feeling  duty  bound  to  defend  Maddox,  a  close 
friend.  "William  F.  Buckley  is  behind  this 
smear,"  Courtney  cried  He  has  personally 
ordered  and  commanded  Young  Americans 
for  Freedom  to  att.\ck  this  rally." 

Tlianks  to  Courtney,  everyone  was  soon 
talking  about  Daniel  Rea  and  YAF  rather 
than  Governor  Maddox.  By  noon  on  the 
Fourth,  Courtney  had  managed  to  escalate 
the  controversy  to  the  level  of  a  "conspiracy." 
Buckley,  whom  he  called  "the  pussycat  of 
the  liberal  press,"  was  still  the  chief  con- 
spirator, but  Courtney  was  assuring  every- 
one tliat  "others  were  also  in  on  it." 

Rea  wasted  little  time.  Labeling  Courtney's 
charges  both  false  and  absurd,  he  quickly 
brought  YAF,  a  nonparticipant  at  the  rally, 
to  the  top  of  the  news  for  a  second  time.  By 
the  next  morning,  Courtney  was  back  on  the 
attack,  charging  that  Buckley  had  personally 
ordered  YAf  to  picket  Governor  Maddox.  He 
was  now  farther  from  the  truth  than  the  day 
before,  but  with  everyone  Uilklng  about  a 
nonexistent  picket  line,  YAF  was  enjoying 
ecjual  billing  with  the  governor,  who  had  at 
hist  reached  the  hotel,  where  he  expressed 
his  gratitude  for  all  Courtney  had  done. 

With  YAF  and  the  John  Birch  Society  pub- 
licly spht,  the  far  Right  has  lost  whatever 
links  it  may  have  had  to  the  college-age 
audience.  Universities  like  Bob  Jones,  In 
Greenville,  SC  ,  will  continue  to  send  ushers 
and  usherettes  to  far  Rightist  functions,  but 
this  Is  not  the  same  thing  as  putting  hun- 
dreds of  politically  oriented  college-age  door- 
bell ringers  into  the  streets  at  election  time. 
The  Bob  Jones  people  were  officially  repre- 
sented this  year,  handing  out  stickers  with 
legends  like  "God  Will  Bless  Modesty  in 
Dress"  and  "From  the  Public  Schools  In  Our 
Land  of  the  Free,  God  Is  Banned  From  Nine 
to  Three." 

The  news  media's  absorption  In  the  YAF- 
Blrcher  split  served  to  obscure  the  fact  that 
the  radical  Right  is  entering  the  seventies 
no  more  unified  or  ideological  than  they  were 
in  the  early  sixties.  Everyone  is  now  10  years 
older  and  looks  it,  but  it  can't  be  said  that 
many  of  them  are  any  wiser.  In  truth,  the 
far  Right  remains  the  same  politically  futile 
and  curious  amalgam  of  crank  economic 
theorists,  a  declining  number  of  retired  mili- 
tary figures,  bizarre  and  rigid  religious  fun- 
damentaiists.  racial  bigots  and  otherwise 
well-intentioned  but  utterly  naive  little 
ladles  in  tennis  shoes  who  seem  to  believe 
anything  as  long  as  it  is  cloaked  in  anti- 
communism. 

There  is  no  better  place  than  Boston  each 
July  4  weekend  to  witness  the  radical  Right's 
futility.  The  offering.s  at  the  60-odd  exhibit 
booths  still  rate  Senator  Kuchel  s  apt  de- 
scription—fright literature.  Timetables  for 
the  Communist  "takeover"  of  America  are 
either  moved  up  or  back,  depending  on  the 
date  of  the  previous  prediction,  and  the  titles 
of  lectures,  books,  film  strips  and  pamphlets 
Increase  each  year  in  luridness. 

Sex  education  programs,  for  example,  are 
said  to  be  open  advocacy  of  "raw  stuff"  and 
"degeneracy"  right  in  the  classrooms. 
Churches  "caught  In  controversy  are  be- 
lieved "seduced."  Scholarly  examination  of 
the  Bible  Is  pointed  to  as  "perverslcn"  of 
the  original.  Students  in  high  schools  and 
colleges  are  being  "brainwashed,"  while 
"leftist  medicine"  contains  Its  Inexorable 
drive  "to  control  our  bodies." 

Incongruities  occur  by  the  hour,  and  they 
are  missed  by  almost  everyone.  Introducing 
Reed  Benson  this  year,  M.  Daisy  Atterbury. 
a  missionary  representing  "Free  China,"  was 
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obviously  thrilled  and  she  said  she  was.  call- 
ing the  director  of  the  John  Birch  Society's 
Washington  office  "such  a  perfect  dear." 

Reed  Benson,  in  my  Judgment,  is  a  per- 
fect dear,  but  since  the  nation's  capital  1? 
constantly  portrayed  at  these  rallies  as  the 
seat  of  International  Communist  conspiracy. 
a  place  where  racial  riots  are  both  instigated 
and  financed,  and  where  murder  takes  place 
In  broad  davlight,  one  would  think  the  par- 
ticipants would  prefer  someone  a  little  more 
vigorous,  a  John  Wayne  type  perhaps. 

Hlldegarde  was  the  major  incongruity  this 
year.  Allowances  can  be  made  for  the  fact 
that  she  was  plugging  a  book  which  Devln- 
Adair.  a  rally  exhibitor,  has  published  for 
her  but  she  still  looked  out  of  place  among 
the  heavily  corseted  lady  Birchers,  many  of 
whom  kept  inquiring  about  her  last  name. 
The  famed  chanteuse.  still  chic  at  64,  sang 
at  the  final  banquet,  providing  the  first 
genuine  touch  of  glamor  since  the  rallies 
began  back  in  1963. 

The  political  candidates  were  especially 
futile  Nord  Davis,  a  militant  Blrcher  from 
a  remote  corner  of  Massachusetts— so  re- 
mote in  fact  that  his  mall  is  delivered  across 
the  New  Hampshire  border— is  running  this 
year  on  the  state  Wallace  ticket  against 
Sen.  Edward  Kennedy.  Davis  campaigned 
openlv  at  the  rally,  even  among  participants 
from  our  state,  grabbing  arms  and  hands  and 
bellowing:  "Hi,  I'm  Nord  Davis,  and  I'm  run- 
ning against  Ted  Kennedy  for  the  United 
States  Senate."  A  shlll  named  Louis  De 
Boer,  from  Ontario,  stood  behind  Davis 
shouting,  "He'll  give  Ted  one  hell  of  a  fight.  ' 
but  almost  everyone  being  greeted  by  Davis 
kept  asking,  "What  did  you  say  your  first 
name  Is?" 

It  may  seem  hard  to  believe  that  rally  otn- 
cials  so  easilv  upstaged  by  a  21-year-old  offi- 
cial of  the  Young  Americans  for  Freedom 
would  consider  returning  to  the  pit  for  an- 
other year,  but  there  is  already  talk  of  next 
July  and  the  ninth  consecutive  rally.  An  in- 
dividual in  deep  trouble  Is  often  the  last 
to  recognize  it;  thus  the  same  could  be  true 
of  organizations  like  the  John  Birch  Society. 
I  dont  think  the  analogy  Is  stretched  when 
one  suggests  that  an  organization  unwilling 
to  admit  to  the  general  public  that  It  Is  the 
sponsor  of  its  own  rally  is  In  very  deep 
trouble  indeed. 


UNICEF— THE  UNITED  NATIONS 
CHILDREN'S  FUND 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
years  I  have  been  greatly  impressed  with 
the  accomplishments  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Children's  Fund.  It  has  been  able 
to  do  a  great  deal  of  good  for  millions 
of  children  and  mothers  with  a  relatively 
small  amount  of  money.  It  seems  useful 
to  examine  how  and  why  these  achieve- 
ments have  been  possible.  Perhaps  les- 
sons can  be  discovered  In  such  a  review 
which  would  be  valuable  to  all  of  us  as 
we  search  for  solutions  to  the  problems 
of  our  time. 

I  note,  for  example,  that  UNICEF  re- 
quires that  a  country  must  be  willing 
to  help  itself  to  be  ehgible  for  UNICEF 
assistance.  The  people  of  the  country 
contribute  to  the  program  in  whatever 
way  they  can  participate.  Thus  they 
learn  to  help  themselves.  They  are  eager 
to  learn  what  they  can  do  to  improve  the 
lot  of  their  children  as  UNICEF  shows 
them  how  they  themselves  may  build  for 
the  future.  UNICEF  is  not  a  charity  in 
the  usual  sense  of  the  term,  but  is  rather 
a  common  sense  program  to  teach  will- 
ing learners  to  help  themselves  so  that 
they  may  take  pride  in  their  own  ac- 
complishments. 


UNICEF  reaches  for  fundamentals  in 
its  stress  on  teaching  mothers  how  to 
care  for  their  children— how  to  prevent 
infectious  diseases  from  spreading 
through  ignorance  of  the  principles  of 
hygiene,  and  the  importance  of  a  nu- 
tritious diet  to  the  health  and  mental 
development  of  the  oncoming  generation 
of  children.  It  has  been  said  that  to  edu- 
cate a  woman  is  to  educate  the  whole 
family;  many  millions  of  families  face  a 
brighter  future  because  of  UNICEF's 
vision. 

I  am  aware,  however,  that  the  work 
of  the  Children's  Fund  is  not  as  widely 
understood  by  the  American  people  as  it 
deserves  to  be.  In  some  instances,  it  has 
been  the  target  of  serious  misrepresen- 
tations thai  have  raised  questions  in  the 
minds  of  sincere  citizens  who  may  not 
know  how  to  obtain  the  facts  for  them- 
selves. I,  therefore,  invito  the  attention 
of  Senators  and  the  American  people  to 
a  description  of  the  way  the  U.N.  Chil- 
dren's Fund  functions.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  descrip- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

DESCRipriON  OF  United  Nations  Children's 
Fund 

PURPOSE    and    philosophy 

UNICEF  is  one  of  the  family  of  United 
Nations  agencies  assisting  developing  na- 
tions. As  the  sole  organization  within  the 
United  Nations  system  to  focus  on  children. 
It  Is  unique  Its"  major  objective  Is  to  co- 
operate with  developing  countries  as  they 
strive  to  improve  the  conditions  of  their  chil- 
dren and  young  people  and  prepare  them  to 
contribute  to  their  societies. 

UNICEF  emphasizes  the  need  to  give  high 
priority  to  children  and  adolescents  in  na- 
tional plans.  It  participates  In  projects,  upon 
request  by  developing  countries,  by  giving 
material  assistance  largely  in  the  form  of 
supplies  and  equipment  and  by  helping  gov- 
ernments find  effective  ways  of  improving 
services  lor  their  children. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  1970's,  the  UN's 
second  Decade  of  Development,  there  Is 
new  awareness  of  the  importance  of  human 
resources  in  economic  development  and  a 
recognition  that  the  ultimate  aim  of  prog- 
ress is  not  things,  but  people.  As  Henry  R. 
Labouisse,  the  ExecuUve  Director  of  UNICEF, 
recently  stated,  ".  .  .  human  resources, 
whose  importance  to  development  Is  at  last 
being  recognized,  do  not  simply  arrive  on 
the  scene  well  prepared  and  of  sound  mind 
and  body.  They  require  deliberate  prepara- 
tion, certainly  as  youth,  but  actually  from 
the  earliest  possible  moment."  '  With  this 
point  of  view,  the  Children's  Fund  urges  no 
separate  plan  solely  for  children  but,  rather, 
an  extension  of  governments'  plans  to  In- 
clude concern  for  the  protection  and  prepara- 
tion of  children  to  enable  them  to  lead  use- 
ful lives. 


ORIGIN    or   UNICEF 

Today,  while  UNICEF's  focus  is  children  in 
the  developing  world,  the  organization  began 
in  a  more  limited  context.  Known  originally 
as  the  United  Nations  International  Chil- 
dren's Emergency  Fund,  UNICEF  was  created 
to  alleviate  the  suffering  of  children  in  the 
aftermath  of  World  War  II.  Former  President 
Herbert  Hoover  was  appointed  by  President 
Truman  in  1946  to  head  a  survey  mission 
which  recommended  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment support  the  creation  of  a  United  Na- 
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tlons  body  to  meet  the  emergency  needs  of 
chldlren  In  countries  devastated  by  war.  On 
December  11.  1946,  UNICEF  was  established 
by  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly. 

During  its  first  years  UNICEF  concentrated 
on  providing  material  assistance  to  children 
of  the  war-ravaged  countries  of  Europe.  In 
1950  the  UN  General  Assembly  continued 
UNICEF's  mandate,  but  with  a  new  direction: 
to  assist  programs  of  long  range  benefit  to 
children  in  less  developed  countries.  In  1953 
this  mandate  was  continued  indefinitely  and 
the  name  of  the  organization  was  changed  to 
the  United  Nations  Children's  Fund. 

TYPES    Of    UNICEF-AIDED     PKOJECTS 

The  specific  kinds  of  projects  afsisted  de- 
pend on  the  priority  needs  of  children  n  in- 
dividual countries  requesting  UNICEF's  as- 
sistance. In  general,  UNICEF-aided  projects 
are  in  the  fields  of  health,  nutrition,  educa- 
tion, social  services  and  pre-vocational  train- 
ing. These  include  assistance  to  health  serv- 
ices for  mothers  and  children,  disease  preven- 
tion and  control,  environmental  sanitation. 
applied  nutrition,  milk  processing,  develop- 
ment of  low-cost  protein  food  concentrates, 
teacher  training  or  refresher  training,  local 
production  of  teaching  materials,  teaching  of 
science  and  practical  skills,  day-care  and 
training  in  women's  activities.  While  emer- 
gency aid  is  no  longer  a  major  part  of 
UNICEF's  work,  it  Is  provided  when  not  suffi- 
cently  available  from  other  sources. 

Training  of  national  personnel  is  at  the 
core  of  most  projects  In  all  fields;  about  30'"c 
of  assistance  is  devoted  to  training  within 
the  assisted  country.  Such  a  policy  helps  to 
assure  the  continuation  of  benefits  to  chil- 
dren after  UNICEF's  own  participation  has 
terminated. 

PLANNING    AND    APPROVAL   OF    PROJECTS 

UNICEF's  aid  Is  given  only  In  response  to 
a  government's  request.  In  UNICEF's  view, 
governments  must  develop  their  own  policies 
m  regard  to  children  and  young  people.  In 
the  process  of  developing  a  proposal  for 
UNICEF  assistance,  the  appropriate  govern- 
ment departments,  the  staffs  of  UNICEF  and 
of  any  other  agencies  involved,  such  as  the 
World  Health  Organization  or  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization,  draw  up  a  draft 
plan  of  operations.  The  details  having  been 
worked  out,  proposed  projects  are  recom- 
mended by  the  UNICEF  Executive  Director 
for  approval  by  the  Program  Committee  of 
the  Executive  Board  and  by  the  Board  Itself. 

CARRYING    OUT    UNICEF-AIDED    PROJECTS 

Kind  of  Aid  Given. — In  helping  countries 
plan  for  their  children,  the  major  part  of 
UNICEF  aid  takes  the  form  of  equipment 
and  supplies  essential  to  the  assistance  pro- 
gram. Contrary  to  some  popular  misunder- 
standings, UNICEF  does  not  give  money  to 
the  governments  for  procurement.  What 
UNICEF  provides  covers  a  wide  range — from 
medical  supplies  for  children's  health  serv- 
ices to  production  equipment  for  milk  proc- 
essing and  weaning  foods.  In  addition,  some 
scholarships  are  given  for  nationals  being 
trained  In  UNICEF-asslsted  projects. 

Conditions  of  aid.— An  agreement  signed 
by  UNICEF  and  each  assisted  government 
stipulates  that  UNICEF  supplies  will  be  used 
on  the  basis  of  needs,  without  regard  to  race, 
creed,  nationality  status  or  political  belief; 
that  UNICEF  officials  will  be  permitted  to 
observe  the  handling,  distribution  and  use  of 
supplies;  and  that  the  assisted  government 
will  maintain  and  furnish  to  UNICEF,  on  re- 
quest, records  concerning  the  projects  being 
aided. 

Matching  principle.— E&ch  assisted  govern- 
ment also  agrees  to  undertake  the  necessary 
local  expenditures  for  staff,  building,  equip- 
ment and  the  like  to  carry  out  the  project. 
This  Is  usually  termed  "matching".  The 
matching  principle  assures  that  all  partners 
m  the  project  are  making  substantial  in- 
vestments In  It,  and  Is  based  on  the  bellei 
that,   when   a   government   makes   a  major 
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contribution  of  Its  own,  the  project  will  be 
likely  to  become  flrmly  established  and  Its 
benefits  continued.  In  recent  years,  assisted 
countries  have  spent  an  average  of  $2.50  for 
every  dollar  spent  by  UNICEF. 

ADMimSTBATION    OF   UNICEF 

Executive  Board. — The  governing  body  of 
the  Children's  Fund  is  an  Executive  Board 
composed  of  30  memt)ers.  Ten  members  are 
elected  each  year  for  a  three-year  term  by 
the  United  Nations  Economic  and  Social 
Council.  The  United  States  has  served  con- 
tinuously since  UNICEF's  establishment.  The 
Board  meets  once  a  year  to  review  progress, 
establish  policies,  consider  requests  for  and 
allocate  aid,  and  fix  the  operational  and  ad- 
ministrative budgets  of  the  Organization. 
UNICEF's  work  is  also  reviewed  annually  by 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  and  by  the 
General  Assembly. 

The  Executive  Board  for  1970-71 
,  August  1, 1970-July  31, 1971 ) 

Belgium,  Brazil,  Bulgaria,  Canada,  Chile, 
China,  Costa  Rica,  Czechoslovakia,  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,  Prance. 

Gabon.  India,  Indonesia,  Italy,  Malawi, 
Nigeria,  Pakistan,  Philippines,  Poland.  Sierra 
Leone,  Sweden. 

Switzerland,  Thailand,  Tunisia,  Turkey, 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  United 
Arab  Republic,  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  United  States 
of  America,  Venezuela. 

The  Executive  Board  elects  Its  own  officers. 
The  Chairmen  of  the  Board,  who  preside  over 
meetings  but  traditionally  do  not  vote,  have 
come  from  the  following  countries:  Poland, 
Canada,  Switzerland.  India,  Pakistan,  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  Mexico,  Israel,  Turkey, 
and  Sweden  (Incumbent  1970) . 

Secretariat. — An  Executive  Director,  ap- 
pointed by  the  UN  Secretary-General  In  con- 
sultation with  the  UNICEF  Executive  Board, 
carries  the  responsibility  for  the  operation 
of  UNICEF's  work.  The  first  Executive  Direc- 
tor, Maurice  Pate,  an  American  citizen,  served 
from  UNICEF's  inception  to  his  death  in  1965. 
His  successor,  the  present  Executive  Director, 
Henry  R.  Labouisse,  is  also  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  a  former  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  Greece. 

The  secretariat  of  UNICEF  Is  a  part  of  the 
international  civil  service,  with  191  profes- 
sional stair  members  of  51  nationalities.  42 
members  of  the  UNICEF  staff  are  citizens  of 
the  United  States 

Each  U.S.  citizen  who  Is  employed  by 
U>aCEP  (or  any  other  public  International 
organization  in  which  the  U.S.  Government  is 
a  participant)  is  subject  to  an  investigation 
by  the  US  Government  under  the  provisions 
of  Executive  Order  10422.  Concerning  each 
U.S.  citizen  in  UNICEF  employ,  UNICEF  has 
been  notified  officially  by  the  International 
Organizations  Employees  Loyalty  Board  (an 
agency  of  the  U.S.  Government)  that  the 
Board  has  determined  that  there  Is  no  rea- 
sonable doubt  as  to  the  employee's  loyalty  to 
the  U,S.  Government, 

FINANCE 

The  work  of  the  Children's  Fund  Is  fi- 
nanced by  the  voluntary  contributions  of 
governments  and  of  organizations  and  indi- 
viduals. In  1969  income  was  $47  million,  of 
'Ahich  government  contributions  accounted 
for  $33.4  million.  Contributions  to  UNICEF's 
general  resources  (not  a  part  of  the  Internal 
matching  referred  to  above)  were  received 
from  128  governments.  Income  from  other 
sources,  including  the  world-wide  sale  of 
LNICEP  greeting  cards  and  the  contributions 
01  civic  and  religious  groups  and  individuals 
totalled  $13.6  million.  The  United  States  gov- 
ernment contribution  to  UNICEF  in  1969  was 
*I3  million 

Most  governments  give  to  UNICEF  In  their 
own,  currencies.  Because  the  bulk  of  UNICEF 
pin^.l"  ^^^  ^°^^  °^  supplies  and  equipment, 
contributions  are  generallv  spent  within  the 


contributing  country  for  the  purchase  and 
shipment  of  such  supplies.  In  the  last  five 
years  UNICEF's  dollar  expenditures  In  the 
United  States  have  been  higher  than  its  In- 
come from  sources  within  the  United  States 
I  governmental  and  private) ,  due  to  contribu- 
tions In  United  States  currency  made  by  more 
than  twenty  other  governments. 

ACCOMPUSHMENTS 

The  qualitative  value  of  UNICEF's  work, 
while  easily  visible,  is  difficult  to  measure. 
There  are  signs  of  progress,  however,  that 
can  be  measured  quantitatively  yet  even  these 
statistics  do  not  tell  the  full  story  of  what 
Is  happening  to  change  for  the  better  the 
lives  of  mothers  and  children.  The  statistics 
of  measurable  accomplishment  include  the 
following: 

By  the  end  of  1969,  UNICEF  had  provided 
supplies  and  equipment  for: 

11.134  rural  health  centers  and  34,444 
subsidiary  centers; 

1,388  teacher  training  institutions  and  45.- 
059  primary  schools  associated  with  them; 

3,404  nutrition  centers,  demonstration 
centers  or  community  gardens; 

1.803  day  care  centers  and  3.313  women's 
clubs. 

Through  the  same  period,  302  million  BCG 
vaccinations  against  tuberculosis  had  been 
given.  UNICEP-alded  disease  control  pro- 
grams had  also  resulted  in  406  million  yaws 
examinations  and  24  million  treatments,  and 
41  million  trachoma  treatments.  In  1969 
alone,  32  million  children  were  protected 
against  malaria  In  programs  aided  by 
UNICEF.  ^ 

By  the  end  of  1969,  UNICEF  had  helped  In 
the  training  of  578,251  people.  Including 
health  workers  (nurses,  birth  attendants, 
and  medical  and  paramedical  personnel  of 
various  kinds),  teachers,  nutrition  workers 
and  many  others. 

RECENT   KMERCENCT    AID 

During  1969,  in  addition  to  monetary  con- 
tributions, some  governments  made  special 
gifts  in  kind  toward  the  emergency  in  Nl- 
geria/Blafra.  The  U.S.  government  contrib- 
uted 44,400  metric  tons  of  GSM  (corn-soya- 
mllk  mixture),  1.000  metric  tons  of  rice  and 
1,385  metric  tons  of  beans,  valued  at  a  total 
of  $8,711,015,  and  in  addition  defrayed  ship- 
ping costs  on  these  commodities.  In  1970, 
through  May,  the  U.S.  Government  had  an- 
nounced a  special  contribution  of  $2  million 
for  relief  and  rehabilitation  in  Nigeria,  and 
had  pledged  a  further  gift  of  61,000  metric 
tons  of  foodstuffs. 

Already  In  1970  natural  disasters  have 
made  additional  demands  on  UNICEF  re- 
sources to  which  UNICEF  is  responding. 
Flood  damage  in  Rumania  has  caused  wide- 
spread hardship  while  the  destruction  and 
suffering  caused  by  the  earthquake  on  May 
31  in  northern  Peru  are  still  being  assessed 
as  emergency  supplies  are  being  rushed  to 
the  scene. 

Aid  to  Viet-Nam.— At  Its  April,  1970  session, 
the  UNICEF  Executive  Board  authorized  the 
acceptance  of  $200,000  in  funds-ln-trust  con- 
tributed by  the  governments  of  the  Nether- 
lands and  Switzerland  to  provide  clothing  for 
needy  children  of  North  Vietnam.  Subject  to 
acceptance  of  the  agreement  for  this  assist- 
ance by  the  UNICEF  Executive  Director  and 
the  Hanoi  government,  the  children's  clothing 
would  be  made  available  to  the  League  of 
Red  Cross  Societies  for  distribution  in  North 
Vietnam.  It  should  be  noted  especially  that 
the  funds  for  this  project  are  a  special  pur- 
pose gift.  No  U.S.  contributions  are  involved. 

At  the  same  Board  session,  a  second  funds- 
in-trust  contribution  of  $800,000  from  the 
governments  of  the  Netherlands  and  the 
United  States  was  approved  to  help  build  a 
training  school  for  social  workers  In  Saigon. 
This  project  was  In  addition  to  an  allocation 
of  $338,000  to  support  ongoing  UNICEF  child 
care  programs  in  South  Vietnam  which  began 
In  1952. 


NATIONAL    COMMrrTEES THE    U.S.    COMMrTTEB 

FOR    UNICEF 

In  26  countries  national  committees  for 
UNICEF  now  exist  to  prortde  Information  on 
the  needs  of  children  in  developing  countries 
build  understanding  of  the  Children's  Pvmd's 
purpose  and  programs  and  stimulate  public 
participation  and  support.  In  the  United 
States,  the  U.S.  Committee  for  UNICEF 
founded  In  1947,  is  a  national  voluntary  or- 
ganization, authorized  by  its  by-laws  and  by 
UNICEF  to  receive  contributions  to  the  Fund 
The  Committee  is  governed  by  individuals 
who  represent  a  national  cross-section  of 
civic,  religious  and  professional  fields  These 
Corporate  Members  elect  a  Board  of  Directors 
who  determine  the  policies  of  the  Committee. 

Several  major  projects  in  support  of 
UNICEF  are  coordinated  by  the  US  Com- 
mittee. Through  the  UNICEF  Halloween  pro- 
gram, which  began  In  1950,  over  3.5  million 
children  participate  in  an  educational  and 
fund-raising  program  each  year.  Most  be- 
come involved  by  "Trick-or-Treating"  for 
UNICEF  with  others  from  their  schools 
churches  or  other  clubs.  They  learn  about 
UNICEF's  work,  spread  awareness  of  this 
work  throughout  their  communltv  and  help 
other  children  with  the  contributions  they 
collect  at  this  time.  Their  concern  resulted 
in  the  designation  of  October  31st  each  vear 
as  National  UNICEF  Day  by  Presidential 
Proclamation  in  1967. 

National  committees.  Including  the  U.S. 
Committee,  help  to  promote  the  worldwide 
sale  of  UNICEF  greeting  cards.  The  designs 
for  the  cards  are  donated  by  their  artists  and 
are  selected  by  an  international  panel.  The 
cards,  popular  at  the  Christmas  holiday  sea- 
son In  the  United  States,  are  sold  through- 
out the  year  In  over  100  countries. 

STATEMENTS    IN    SUPPORT    OF    UNICEFS    WORK 

Through  the  years  national  leaders  have 
expressed  their  support  of  the  purpose  and 
work  of  the  Children's  Fund.  Every  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  from  Harry  S. 
Truman  to  Richard  M.  Nixon,  has  affirmed 
his  faith  in  the  value  of  the  kind  of  hu- 
manitarian work  that  UNICEF  is  doing. 
President  Nixon  stated  on  March  20,  1969, 
"Ever  since  its  founding,  UNICEF  has  en- 
joyed the  full  support  of  the  people  and 
Government  of  the  United  States.  I  want  to 
take  the  opportunity  to  reaffirm  this  com- 
mitment, and  pledge  you  our  continued  co- 
operation In  the  advancement  of  your  high 
human  goals." 

Similar  endorsements  have  also  been  re- 
ceived from  the  major  religious  denomina- 
tions in  the  United  States.  They  include  the 
General  Board  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  of  Christ  in  the  U.S.A.,  the  Ameri- 
can Jewish  Committee,  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  on  the  occasion  of  the  Holy 
See's  seventeenth  annual  contribution  to 
UNICEF  in  1969. 

THE    CHALLENGE    AHEAD 

Considering  the  enormous  needs  of  chil- 
dren and  the  comparative  lack  of  resources 
to  meet  them,  UNICEF-asslsted  projects  are 
not  likely  to  provide  immediate  world-wide 
solutions  to  the  problems  facing  the  children 
of  the  developing  countries.  UNICEF  does, 
however,  serve  as  a  catalyst,  promoting  proj- 
ects which  can  serve  as  models  for  future 
growth,  leading  to  support  from  other  sources 
and  stimulating  the  extension  of  services  to 
children. 

The  impetus  for  UNICEF's  work,  today  as 
in  its  emergency  beginnings,  is  the  knowl- 
edge that,  throughout  the  world,  millions  of 
children  suffer.  The  present  challenge  Is 
great  "Every  half  minute,  100  children  are 
born  In  developing  countries.  Twenty  of  them 
will  die  within  the  year.  Of  the  80  who  sur- 
vive, 60  w^U  have  no  access  to  modern  med- 
ical care  during  their  childhood.  An  equal 
number  suffer  from  malnutrition  during  the 
crucial  weanling  and  toddler  age — with  the 
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possibility  of  Irreversible  physical  and  men- 
tal damage;  and  during  this  period  their 
chr^ncc  oi  dying  will  be  20  to  40  times  higher 
than  ir  they  lived  In  Europe  or  North  Amer- 
ica, or  tho^e  who  live  to  school  age,  only  a 
little  mere  than  half  will  ever  set  foot  in  a 
classroom,  and  less  than  4  out  of  10  of  those 
who  do  enter  will  complete  the  elementary 
grades » This  situation  is  especially  disturb- 
ing when  we  realize  that  three  quarters  of 
all  the  worlds  children  under  15  years  of 
age — over  a  billion  children — live  In  devel- 
oping countries. "  - 

A  child's  needs  must  be  met  today.  To- 
morrow may  be  too  late. 


TED  MANSUR— A  GREAT  ONE 

Mr.  MclMT^'RE.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  join  in  the  richly  deserved  plaudits 
given  last  Friday  to  Edward  E.  Mansur, 
Jr. — Ted  to  all  of  us  who  have  known 
him  and  held  him  in  such  high  regard 
and  valued  his  counsel. 

Tliere  are  some  people  who  just  exist  in 
their  jobs.  There  are  some  who  do  not 
fit  the  jobs  they  are  called  upon  to  per- 
form. 

Ted  Mansur  loved  his  job.  Ted  fit  his 
job.  Ted  belonged  in  his  job. 

He  came  a  long  way  from  Missouri  to 
his  liigh  po&t  here  in  the  Senate,  but  he 
travelled  the  road  well,  and  his  many 
contributions  to  the  Senate  have  been 
among  the  fine  signposts  on  the  high- 
way of  histoi-y  during  the  23  years  he 
has  served  here. 

Our  Nation  was  recovering  from  World 
War  II  when  Ted  joined  the  Senate  staff. 
Five  Presidents  have  been  in  the  White 
House,  the  Korean  war  was  fought,  the 
Vietnam  war  was  started,  most  of  the 
progressive  laws  now^  guiding  our  coun- 
try were  passed  during  the  years  Ted  was 
here.  He  has  been  an  integral  part  of 
the  smooth  functioning  of  the  Senate  as 
our  Nation  has  met  and  recovered  from 
crisis  and  moved  forward  to  new  ac- 
complishments. 

Ted  deserves  the  rest  he  can  now  have 
and  the  time  he  can  spend  with  his  wife 
Carolyn  and  his  lovely  daughters. 

Mr.  President,  Ted  Mansur  will  be 
missed,  but  I  wish  him  all  the  best  in 
this  new  phase  of  his  life.  May  it  be  a 
rewarding  time  for  him. 


TAX  EXEMPTION  PRIVILEGES  FOR 
PHILANTHROPIC  FOUNDATIONS 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  questions 
were  raised  during  last  year's  debate  on 
the  ta.x  reform  bill  as  to  whether  private 
philanthropic  fo'ondations  should  con- 
tinue to  be  granted  tax  exemption  privi- 
leges. 

Abundant  evidence,  I  am  glad  to  say, 
demonstrated  the  importance  of  con- 
tinuing the  work  carried  out  by  these 
great  reservoirs  of  private  initiative  and 
skill. 

During  that  debate  I  pointed  out  that 
some  200  national  and  local  foundations 
in  New  Jersey  v>  ere  helping  to  meet  local 
and  statewide  needs,  particularly  in 
urban  areas.  While  public  attention  is 
often  focused  on  grants  made  by  the 
large,  well-kno'.vn  foimdations,  it  is  note- 


=  From  Progress  Begins  with  the  Child,  ex- 
cerpts from  a  statement  by  Henry  R.  La- 
boulsse.  17  December.  1968. 


worthy  that  much  significant  work  is 
being  done  by  small  local  foundations. 

One  such  foundation  is  the  Victoria 
Foundation,  which  has  granted  more 
than  $600,000  over  the  past  6  years  to 
develop  an  inner  city  school  in  Newark, 
N.J.  The  Victoria  project  was  recently 
described  in  an  article  in  the  Newarii 
Evening  News. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

ViCTOHIA    FOU>fDATION    INJECTING    INNOVA- 
TION Into  Ghetto  School 
(By  Jeffrey  W.  Grambs) 

Newark's  Cleveland  School  is  such  a  typi- 
cal fixtture  of  the  city's  aging  and  over- 
crowded "inner  city"  school  system  that  it 
has  enjoyed  some  si>ecial  advantages  for  six 
years. 

Like  a  lot  of  the  city's  schools.  It's  not 
much  to  look  at  for  anyone  spoiled  by  the 
suburban  variety  of  new  school  construc- 
tion. It's  an  uninteresting  looking  weathered 
brick  box  near  the  heart  of  the  Central 
Ward. 

The  windows  are  covered  with  gratings. 
Because  of  vandalism,  the  visitor  must  ring 
an  outside  bell  to  be  admitted. 

In  fact,  it  seemed  such  a  typical  big  city 
school  that  the  Victorian  Foundation  six 
years  ago  decided  to  see  what  could  be  done 
with  it. 

So  it  piped  more  than  $600,000  Into  the 
school  over  the  past  six  years  to  develop  a 
variety  of  educational  experiments. 

STIMtrt-ATES    INTEREST 

The  extra  aid  is  of  such  proportions, — 
S160.000  this  past  year  notes  Vice  Principal 
Norman  Dultz — that  teachers  are  not  only 
encouraged  to  come  In  with  "innovative 
ideas"  but,  "nine  times  out  of  ten  their  re- 
quests will  be  honored".  And  Innovation  Is 
not  something  easily  afforded  in  Newark. 

The  foundations,  with  headquarters  in 
Montclalr.  was  founded  in  1924  by  the  late 
Hendon  Chubb,  an  insurance  executive,  and 
named  after  his  mother,  Mrs.  Victoria  Eddis 
Chubb.  Its  president  is  Percy  Chubb  II,  the 
founder's  son. 

Many  of  the  foundation's  annual  grants 
are  for  education  and  youth  projects,  a  large 
proportion  of  which  go  to  programs  within 
this  state,  particularly  Newark. 

Dovetailed  with  the  regular  school  admin- 
istration and  relying  in  large  part  on  the 
regular  Cleveland  faculty,  the  Newark  Vic- 
toria Plan  Is  Injecting  Into  the  900-pupll 
school  special  staff  talents  and  services  for 
everything  from  pre-kindergarten  training 
to  a  novel  cur'-lcuUim  intended  to  repair 
educational  lag  with  remedial  work  and  then 
build  up  with  "enrichment"  programs. 

It  Is  the  only  school  in  the  city  now  on  the 
New  Math  from  kindergarten  through  sixth 
grade — Cleveland's  entire  grade  range.  The 
school's  preklndergarten  class,  stressing  lan- 
guage, social  living  patterns,  science  and 
parent  participation,  was  a  prototyp>e  for  the 
federal  Title  I  program  and  Head  Start. 

The  key  to  the  program,  according  to 
Thomas  H.  Cooke  Jr.;  plan  coordinator.  Is 
that  the  regular  classroom  teacher  Is  "backed 
Tp"  by  specialists  and,  because  of  the  extra 
funds,  has  available  teaching  materials  not 
normally  on  hand  in  Newark. 

SUBUBB.\N    AVERAGE 

"I'm  convinced  myself,"  says  Cooke,  "that 
the  average  kid  here  would  be  average  In  a 
suburban  school,  too.  And  you  should  realize 
we're  dealing  with  a  lot  of  kids  who  come 
from  poor  and  broken  homes,  have  poor 
attendance  records,  move  around  in  the  city 
and  out  with  their  families,  don't  get  good 
nutrition  at  home  and  often  don't  have  any 


place  to  study  at  home  or  anything  to  study 
with." 

Cooke  and  Dultz  are  particularly  happy 
with  one  objective  result.  A  standardized  test 
done  by  the  Educational  Records  Bureau  in 
Connecticut  last  October  showed  the  first 
and  second  graders  to  be  above  national 
norms  in  the  New  Math.  The  summer  read- 
ing program  last  year,  according  to  both. 
also  showed  "clear  improvements"  in  the 
youngsters'  ability. 

The  project  is  operated  a-i  a  sort  of  team 
affair  by  Cooke,  Dultz  and  Dr.  Herbert  E. 
Scuorzo,  principal.  "It  runs  so  smoothly  this 
way,"  says  Dultz,  "that  you  don't  know  three 
individuals  are  involved." 

specialists'  role 

At  each  grade  level,  there  is  a  "control" 
group  and  an  experimental  group  of  students. 

In  terms  of  special  talents  available  for 
teaching,  the  foundation's  aid  has  provided 
Cleveland  with  four  reading  specialists,  a 
math  coordinator  and  science  specialist.  The 
average  Newark  school,  for  comparison,  has 
one  part  time  reading  expert. 

For  the  most  part,  the  role  of  the  special- 
ists is  to  help  the  school's  regular  teachers 
with  curriculum  planning  and  instruction 
methods,  though  the  specialists  may  next  fall 
also  work  directly  with  slow  learners  among 
the  enrollment. 

In  addition,  the  Victoria  Foundation 
finances  a  full-time  "resource"  person  to 
work  particularly  with  new,  inexperienced 
teachers,  and  11  community  "aides" — col- 
lege students  and  parents  who  help  teachers 
in  non-lnstructlonal  tasks  in  the  class- 
room. 

The  combination  of  Victoria  money  and 
Board  of  Education  budgeting  has  also  given 
Cleveland  two  full-time  art  teachers  and  a 
.speech  therapist,  a  music  instructor.  Its 
funds  also  pay  for  five  social  workers  who 
work  with  community  and  parent  groups  on 
home  and  family  problems  in  the  area  of  the 
school. 

MODERN    MATH    TAUGHT 

Two  years  ago,  Cleveland  became  the  first 
city  school  with  Its  entire  enrollment  on 
modern  math  from  kindergarten  through 
grade  six.  Where  many  schools  in  Newark  are 
still  on  the  traditional  textbooks,  explains 
David  Schwartz,  math  project  specialist,  Vic- 
toria funds  enabled  Cleveland  to  get  new 
texts. 

The  school  board's  curriculum  guides  for 
arithmetic,  science  and  health  were  last  re- 
vised between  1949  and  1951.  They're  still 
"excellent  books",  says  Schwartz,  "but 
they're  not  current."  The  result:  they  were 
rewritten,  in  effect,  by  Cleveland's  faculty. 

The  Project  Just  Inaugurated  formal  read- 
ing in  kindergarten  last  fall.  This  summer, 
it  will  offer  a  six-week  reading  program  for 
75  youngsters  with  four  hours  of  classes 
daily,  and — something  new — two  hoiu-s  of 
homework.  With  college  students  as  aides  for 
the  school  teachers,  the  summer  course  will 
have  at  either  end  of  it  a  standardized  test 
to  measure  the  results  of  the  six  weeks. 

CLL'B    PROGRAMS 

In  an  effort  to  offer  youngsters  something 
constructive  to  do  after  school,  the  program 
this  year  opened  a  "club"  program  that  drew 
particularly  favorable  reaction  from  parents. 
The  clubs  give  the  youngsters  a  chance  to 
become  interested  and  skilled  in  such  things 
as  ballet — which  drew  a  surprisingly  heavy 
turnout  of  youngsters — art,  gymnastics,  sew- 
ing, photography,  modeling  and  fashion  and 
stamp  and  coin  collecting. 

The  main  problem  so  far,  according  to 
Cooke,  has  been  finding  competent  teachers 
to  work  with  ghetto  children.  "We  get  new 
teachers  coming  In  for  Interviews  with  a  lot 
of  dedication,"  he  says.  "They  have  a  sort 
of  'I'll  love  you  to  death  because  you  need 
love'  attitude.  But  you  can't  work  only  with 
love. 
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•The  kids  hLve  to  be  given  discipline",  he 
adds.  "They  need  firmness,  something  and 
someone  to  respect.  You  have  to  teach  'up', 
not  'down'." 

Dultz  goes  a  bit  further  In  outlining  the 
problem : 

"I  indict  every  teachers  college  for  not 
oelng  Involved  more  In  the  inner  city  school. 
I'd  like  to  '.ee  what  they  can  do  to  relate 
their  courses  to  teaching  ghetto  kids.  They're 
deathly  afraid  of  this.  They're  afraid  they 
can't  meet  the  test. 

"They  just  don't  know  about  Newark,  the 
kids,  how-  to  handle  them — and  the  teachers 
deserve  the  opportunity  to  be  exposed  to 
this.  It  won't  contaminate  them." 


DELAY    URGED    IN   OPERATION    OF 
SUPERSONIC   PLANES 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  an 
article  published  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  August  2  reports  that  a  group  of  lead- 
ing scientists,  after  a  month-long  meet- 
in?  on  environmental  pi-oblems,  have 
recommended  that  large-scale  operation 
of  supersonic  transport  planes  be  de- 
laved  until  serious  questions  about  the 
planes'  potential  for  environmental  con- 
tamination can  be  answered. 

This  laie.'=:t  report,  called  the  Study  of 
Critical  Envircnmenlal  Problems,  is  one 
of  a  number  of  reports  and  studies  that 
questions  the  advisability  of  proceeding 
with  the  development  of  the  SST. 

Another  article,  published  in  the  Times 
of  the  same  date,  reports  that  the  en- 
vironmental defense  fund  has  decided  to 
ask  a  Federal  court  to  order  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  to  set  noise  and 
environmental  standards  for  the  SST  be- 
fore certifying  its  worthiness  for  air. 

The  same  article  points  out  that  the 
Government  has  already  invested  $737 
million  in  the  SST,  and  the  adminis- 
tration is  requesting  an  additional  $290 
million.  That  means  the  Federal  invest- 
ment would  pass  the  $1  billion  mark,  and 
no  one  knows  where  it  might  stop, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  two  articles  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
IProm  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  2,   1970] 

Scientists  Ask  SST  Delay  Pending  Studt 
OF  Pollution 

(By  Bayard  Webster) 

WiLLiAMSTowN.  MASS. — Scientists  from  the 
United  States  and  Europe,  after  a  month- 
long  meeiing  here  on  environmental  prob- 
lems, recommended  today  that  large-scale 
operation  of  supersonic  transport  planes  be 
delayed  until  serious  questions  about  the 
planes'  potential  for  environmental  contam- 
ination can  be  answered. 

The  scientists,  concluding  their  study  of 
global  pollution  problems  and  effects  on  the 
earth  and  its  climate,  indicated  that  regular 
stratospheric  flights  by  such  planes  could 
cause  an  increase  in  cloud  formation  and 
higher  stratospheric  temperatures,  with  con- 
sequences that  are  unpredictable. 

|In  Washington,  it  was  disclosed  that  the 
Environmental  Defense  Fund,  a  prlv.ue  or- 
ganization, decided  to  file  a  suit  aimed  at 
requiring  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion to  set  noise  and  environmental  stand- 
ards for  the  SST  before  certifying  its  ability 
to  fly.  Page  25.1 

The  question  of  environmental  pollution 
has  become  heated,  and  has  assumed  p.ilitl- 
cal  overtones.  In  the  debate  between  .Amer- 


ican advocates  and  opponents  of  the  super- 
sonic Jet.  The  study  group  here,  consisting  of 
more  than  50  scientists  and  professionals, 
pointedly  emphasized  thai  its  concern  was 
based  solely  on  scientific  observatiojis  in  var- 
ious pans  of  tlie  world. 

A  report  by  the  group  said  that  an  in- 
crease of  water  vapor  induced  Into  the  strato- 
sphere by  the  planes  tended  to  favor  the 
formation  of  clouds. 

The  scientists  also  reported  that  fine  par- 
ticles from  the  exhaust  of  Jet  engines  would 
tend  to  double  global  a\erages  of  such  par- 
ticles, with  unknown  effects.  The  purticles, 
distributed  in  the  lower  level  of  the  strato- 
sphere where  the  first  supersonic  jets  will 
fly,  reflect  sunlight  back  into  the  strato- 
sphere, thus  tending  to  warm  it. 

The  group's  preliminary  report,  called  the 
Study  of  Critical  Environmental  Problems, 
also  recommended  that  a  monitoring  program 
be  set  up  promptly  to  measure  the  lower 
stratosphere  for  water  vapor  qu.iutities  and 
to  determine  the  measurements  for  sulphur 
dioxide  and  nitrogen  oxide  and  hydrocarbons, 
which  make  up  most  of  the  fine  particle 
matter. 

The  report  followed  a  recent  call  by  Wil- 
liam M.  Magruder,  in  charge  of  the  Federal 
Government's  supersonic  transport  program, 
for  a  study  of  the  plane  s  potential  environ- 
mental impact.  The  supersonic,  or  S.S.T. 
project,  is  currently  awaiting  Senat«  action 
on  a  S290-million  appropriation. 

The  teachers,  scientists  and  professional 
men  wlio  met  here  also  studied  and  reported 
on  other  aspects  of  worldwide  pollution. 
These  included  contamination  by  D.D.T.  and 
other  persistent  pesticides,  mercury,  oil  and 
fertilizers  and  waste  nutrients. 

The  group,  recruited  under  the  sponsor- 
ship of  the  Ma-ssachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, met  throughout  July  on  Williams 
College  Campus  in  the  Berkshire  foothills. 

Its  worldwide  pollution  study  was  pri- 
marily concerned  with  the  indirect  effects  of 
pollution  on  man  through  changes  in  cli- 
mate, ocean  ecology  or  In  large  terrestrial 
ecosystems.  No  local  or  regional  environ- 
mental problems  such  as  lake  and  stream  pol- 
lution, the  effects  of  population  growth,  or 
the  direct  health  Impact  of  pollution  on  man 
were  studied. 

Among  the  findings  of  the  study  were 
these : 

The  effect  of  increasing  qiiantities  of  car- 
bon dioxide  in  the  atmosphere  (believed  to 
raise  temperature.?  by  the  "greenhouse  ef- 
fect") has  resulted  in  little  climate  change 
in  the  century,  but  its  future  consequence? 
are  unknown. 

The  earth's  oxygen  supply  remains  fairly 
constant  and  the  depletion  of  oxygen  by  the 
blending  of  all  the  recoverable  fossil  fuels 
in  the  world  would  result  in  only  a  15  per 
cent  reduction. 

The  effect  of  DDT  on  the  oxygen-producing 
phytoplankton  in  the  ocean  Is  negligible. 

An  estimated  total  of  1.5-milllon  tons  of 
oil  is  introduced  into  oceans  every  year  by 
ships,  offshore  drilling  and  accidents.  Almost 
three  times  this  amount,  the  group  esti- 
mated, could  eventually  be  Introduced  Into 
waterways  and  the  oceans  as  a  result  of  emis- 
sion and  wasteful  practices  on  land. 

Tlie  increasing  use  of  fertilizers  and  the 
growing  quantity  of  animal  and  human 
wastes  will  result  in  destructive  runoffs  of 
nutrients  In  rivers  and  streams,  causing 
eutroflcation,  unless  recycling  technology  is 
.soon  developed. 

'"VVe  confined  our  study  to  environmental 
problems  of  worldwide  significance."  said 
Prof.  Carroll  L.  Wilson  of  M.I.T.,  director 
of  the  study,  which  is  believed  to  be  the 
first  intradisciplinary  one  of  Its  kind  In  the 
world. 

"But  strangely  enough."  Professor  Wilson 
went  on,  "the  existence  of  a  global  problem 
doesn't  mean  there's  always  a  global  solution. 
Most  corrective  action  must  be  taken  by  a 


country,  a  region,  or  a  city  government,"  he 
added. 

A    BASE    FOR     1972    PARLEY 

The  ftudy  group  was  formed  in  the  hope 
that  its  findings  might  provide  a  better 
planning  ba'^e  for  the  United  Nations  Con- 
ference on  the  Human  Environment  :n  Stock- 
holm in  1972  and  would  also  help  in  the 
planning  of  other  national  and  international 
environmental  conferences. 

Evidence  of  the  paucity  of  data  on  en- 
vironmental problems  was  frequently  noted 
in  the  summary.  "This  Is  a  question  there 
is  no  available  data  on,"  was  the  comment 
of  several  of  the  group  leaders  as  they  ex- 
plained the  summary  of  findings  to  newsmen 
who  attended  a  two-day  briefing  here.  In 
many  ecological  areas,  "there  are  large  gaps 
of  knowledge,  "  Dr.  Wilson  noted. 

Despite  this,  the  scientists  made  recom- 
mendations in  almost  every  area.  In  many 
cases  they  urged  the  establishment  of  sophis- 
ticated monitoring  facilities  for  determining 
facts  about  air  and  water  pollution  and  the 
routes  the  pollutants  travel. 

Global  computer  models  incorporating  at- 
mj.=:pheric  motion  and  ocean-air  interaction 
were  also  recommended  by  the  group.  A 
drastic  reduction  In  DDT  use  was  strongly 
urged,  with  subsidies  furnished  to  countries 
unable  to  afford  the  more  expensive  non- 
persistent  pesticides. 

The  group  also  suggested  that  Informa- 
tion centers  on  technology  and  environ- 
mental pollution  be  established  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  problem  evaluation  center  and 
a  public  information  center. 

In  addition  to  their  major  findings  the 
study  group  also  uncovered  some  less  sig- 
nificant but  curious  oddities  or  questions 
without  answers,  such  as: 

Some  3.3-mlllicn  tons  of  lubricating  oil 
are  used  every  year  in  vehicles  and  indus- 
try and  are  never  reclaimed.  Where  do  they 
go?  Nobody  knows. 

Japan  uses  such  high  quantities  of  in- 
secticides to  achieve  high  food  yields  that 
it  has  killed  off  most  pollinating  insects, 
and  apple  trees  must  now  be  pollinated  by 
hand. 

RADIOACTIVE     'WASTE     ISSUE 

One  major  problem— the  management  of 
radioactive  ■wastes  from  nuclear  pxDwer 
plants — was  omitted  from  the  summary, 
but  the  scientific  group  advised  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  one  of  sponsors  of  the 
study,  of  its  concern  over  the  problem  and 
recommended  that  an  investigation  be 
made  of  better  ways  of  handling  such 
wastes. 

The  study  group  was  conceived  last  year 
by  several  of  the  participants,  not  primarily 
to  make  specific  recommendations  for  solu- 
tion of  area  problems,  but  rather  to  seek 
recommendation  for  new  programs  of  fo- 
cused research  and  action  and  to  obtain 
more  definitive  Information  on  the  major 
worldwide  pollution  problems. 

Those  who  participated  came  from  more 
than  a  dozen  disciplines  Including  meteor- 
ology, oceanography,  biology,  ecology,  geol- 
ogy, physics,  engineering,  economics,  social 
sciences  and  law.  Members  also  came  from 
Federal  agencies,  national  laboratories  and 
nonprofit  and  industrial   corporations. 

The  members  clustered  themselves  after 
a  while  Into  four  major  work  groups — cli- 
mate effects,  biosphere  effects,  baseline 
measurements  and  monitoring,  and  impli- 
cations of  change.  They  called  on  world- 
wide data  sources  such  as  the  United  Na- 
tions and  Government  agencies,  universi- 
ties, scientific  Institutions  and  private  In- 
dustry and  prepared  papers  during  the 
month  before  the  actual  work  period  of 
July. 

The  study  was  supported  and  funded  by 
the  following  organization  and  Qovernment 
agencies: 
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The  Department  of  Agriculture.  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  Department  of  State. 
Environmental  Science  Services  Adminis- 
tration. United  States  Forest  Service.  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Admlnistr.i- 
tlon.  National  Air  Pollution  Science  Foun- 
dation, American  Conservation  Association. 
Ford  Foundation.  Rockefeller  Foundation. 
Sloano  Foundation.  Center  for  the  Environ- 
ment and  Man.  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 

United  States  Coast  Guard,  Federal  Wa- 
ter Qualltv  Administration,  United  States 
Fish  and  "  Wildlife  Service,  United  States 
Geological  Survey.  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, National  Center  of  Atmospheric  Re- 
search. Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory. 
Rand  Corporation.  American  Electric  Power. 
Boise  Cascade  Corp)oratlon,  Consolidated 
Edison.  Esso  Research  and  Engineering,  and 
General  Electric. 

The  full  report  of  the  study  group  will 
be  published  in  paper  book  form  on  Oct.  15 
by  the  MIT.  Press. 

In  addition  the  following  provided  sup- 
port through  preparation  of  background 
materials  and  professional  participation: 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Aug.  2.   1970] 

Suit  To  Seek  SST  Noise  and  Environ- 
mental Guide 
(By  E.  W.  Kenworthy) 

Washington — The  Environmental  Defense 
Fund  has  decided  to  ask  a  Federal  court  to 
order  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  to 
set  noise  and  environmental  standards  lor 
the  supersonic  transport  before  certifying  Its 
worthiness  lor  air. 

The  environmental  fund  is  a  group  of  sci- 
entists, lawyers  and  conservationists,  incor- 
porated in  New  York,  that  seeks  to  protect 
the  environment  from  further  impairment. 

Over  the  last  few  months  the  fund  has  ob- 
tained Federal  court  orders  blocking  the  im- 
mediate construction  of  the  haul  road  for  the 
Alaska  pipeline  and  requiring  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  give  reasons  why  the 
use  of  the  pesticide  DDT  should  not  be 
suspended. 

Officials  of  the  fund  and  attorneys  of  a 
Washington  law  firm.  Berlin.  Rolsman  and 
Kessler.  wlU  meet  here  this  week  to  decide 
when  the  suit  will  be  filed.  They  have  already 
made  the  decision  to  go  to  court  because  the 
F.A.A.  has  not  replied  to  a  petition  filed  by 
the  fund  last  May  25. 

PROCEDURAL    ARGUMENT 

The  fund  will  argue  that,  because  of  the 
silence  of  the  aviation  agency,  it  has  ex- 
hausted all  administrative  remedies  under 
the  Administration  Procedure  Act. 

In  its  petition,  the  fund  asked  that  the 
aviation  agency,  which  is  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transporta'ion.  to  determine  now 
that  the  noise  standards  that  it  has  already 
.set  for  subsonic  aircraft  would  be  applied  to 
the  supersonic  transport  commonly  called 
the  SST. 

The  fund  also  asked  ;he  F.A.A.  to  initiate  a 
rule-making  proceeding  to  consider  "the 
minimum  environmental  standards"  that 
would  govern  certification  of  the  plane. 

When  President  Kennedy  committed  the 
Government  in  1961  to  subsidize  90  per  cent 
of  the  development  costs  of  two  prototypes 
of  the  SST.  he  limited  the  commitment  to 
$750-inilliun.  The  Government  was  to  recover 
its  Investment  from  the  sale  of  the  first  300 
planes. 

So  far  the  Government  has  Invested  $737- 
miUion.  The  Administration  has  requested 
*290-milllon  more.  In  May  the  House  ap- 
proved this  amount  by  a  vote  of  176  to  163. 
The  Senate  will  act  soon,  and  the  outcome 
is  in  doubt. 

William  M.  Magruder.  a  former  test  pilot 
and  engineer  with  The  Boeing  Company  and 
Lockheed  Aircraft  Corporation  who  Is  In 
charge  of  the  SST.  has  been  lobbying  vigor- 
ously for  vo'es  In  the  Senate. 


The  Environmental  Defense  FHind  Is  con- 
vinced that  the  imminence  of  the  Senate 
vote  explains  the  lack  of  response  by  the 
aviation  agency  to  the  fund's  petition.  Mem- 
bers of  the  White  House  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  likewise  suspect  that,  for  the 
same  reason,  the  Department  of  Tran^orta- 
tlon  has  delayed  filing  a  "Section  102"  state- 
ment on  the  supersonic  plane. 

Section  102  of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969  requires  that  every  Federsil 
agency,  when  recommending  any  program 
with  a  significant  environment  effect,  submit 
a  detailed  statement  on  the  environmental 
impact. 

Mr.  Magruder  announced  on  July  20  a 
$27.6-mllllon  program  of  research  on  envi- 
ronmental hazards  of  the  SST.  but  the  study 
is  to  last  three  or  four  years.  Meanwhile,  if 
the  $290-milllon  appropriation  was  approved, 
prototype  development  would  be  approved. 

Last  May  7.  Russell  E  Train,  chairman  of 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  as- 
sured a  House  subcommittee  that,  under  the 
environmental  policy  act.  the  aviation  agency 
would  have  "to  take  the  fullest  range  of  en- 
\ironmental  factors  Into  account  as  part  of 
the  certification  procedure." 

However,  the  Environmental  Defense  F*und 
and  many  Congressional  critics  of  the  supei  - 
.sonic  transport  were  not  reassured  by  this 
statement.  They  note  that  while  Congress,  in 
1968  amendments  to  the  Federal  Aviation 
.■\ct.  Instructed  the  F.A.A.  to  set  standards  for 
abatement  of  noise  and  sonic  boom,  it  also 
said  that  the  agency  should  take  into  account 
what  was  "economically  reasonable  and  tech- 
nologically feasible." 

Senator  William  Proxmlre.  Democrat  of 
Wisconsin,  and  the  environmental  fund  In 
its  f>etltlon  contend  that  If  environmental 
considerations  are  left  until  the  time  comes 
for  certification,  the  Administration  will  be 
under  such  pressure  to  recoup  Its  invest- 
ment that  it  will  consent  to  the  aviation 
agency's  expected  recommendation  that  noise 
standards  be  relaxed  for  the  SST. 

JUSTIFICATION     SUGGESTED 

The  PA  A.,  they  contend,  could  find  Jus- 
tification for  such  relaxed  standards  in  the 
manufacturer's  contention  that  It  is  not  eco- 
namically  reasonably  or  technologically  fea- 
sible to  meet  the  sideline  (runway)  noise 
F-andards  for  subsonic  craft  In  the  suf>ersonlc 
plane. 

The  st.mdard  for  subsonic  aircraft  Is  108 
PVdB  (perceived  noise  In  decibels) .  Although 
•he  contract  for  the  SST  requires  that  Its 
.s.deline  noise  will  not  exceed  118  PndB,  It  Is 
tiow  expected  to  be  In  a  range  of  122  to  129. 

Since  the  decibel  is  a  logarithmic  unit. 
Ov.  Richard  L.  Garwln.  of  the  White  House 
(..•fice  of  Science  and  Technology,  hfis  said 
hat  an  SST  with  a  sideline  noise  of  125 
''NdB  "will  produce  as  much  noise  as  the 
.■'mu'.taneous  take-off  of  50  Jumbo  Jets."  each 
rf  which  has  a  sideline  noise  of  108.  Mr.  Ma- 
gruder vigorously  denies  this. 

The  Environmental  Defense  Fund  also 
wants  the  aviation  agency  to  develop  stand- 
ards that  would  take  into  account  such  en- 
vironmental problems  as  the  effect  of  plac- 
ing into  the  upper  atmosphere  large  quanti- 
ties of  water  vapor  engine  exhaust. 

Dr.  George  MacDonald.  a  member  of  the 
Council  on^  Environmental  Quality,  told  a 
House  subo<taimlttee  that  the  discharge  of 
large  amoun»vpf  water  vapor  might  destroy 
some  of  th*.<<wone  that  acts  to  shield  the 
earth  from  dangerous  ultraviolet  radiation 
in  sunlight  But  Mr  MacDonald  conceded 
th.1t  much  more  study  was  needed  to  deter- 
mine the  degree  of  danger  from  the  discharge 
of  water  vapor. 


Mike  Prieto,  a  young  man  in  Modesto, 
Calif.,  by  allowing  a  fly  ball  off  the  bat 
of  Len  Boyer  to  bounce  ofif  his  head  and 
over  the  left  field  fence,  turned  what 
would  have  been  a  routine  out  into  vic- 
tory— for  the  other  side. 

The  fact  that  Prieto  was  unhurt  goes 
a  long  way  to  disprove  current  theories 
of  the  soft  effete  younger  generation. 

Upon  being  contacted  after  the  game, 
Mike  agreed  to  donate  his  brain — upon 
the  expiration  of  his  natural  days — to 
the  Brain  Research  Center  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  where  intensive  stud- 
ies can  be  made  of  the  g.anite-like  sub- 
stance that  rests  upon  his  neck. 

I  predict  a  great  future  for  Mike  in  the 
major  leagues  some  day. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle on  this  subject  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BoYER  Brother  Bounces  Homer  off 
Outfielder 

Modesto.  Calif.— Len  Boyer,  one  of  the  five 
baseball  brothers  hit  an  unusual  home  run 
Wednesday  night — a  330-foot  fly  that 
bounced  off  an  outfielder's  head  and  carried 
another  20  feet  over  a  15-foot  fence. 

Left  fielder  Mike  Prieto,  who  lost  the  ball 
In  the  lights,  was  unhurt.  Boyer's  homer 
was  the  final  run  for  the  Modesto,  a  St.  Louis 
farm  club,  in  a  9-0  victory  over  San  Jose  In 
the  Class  A  California  League. 

Len's  brother,  Clete,  is  an  Infielder  for 
Atlanta.  Another  brother,  Ken,  retired  re- 
cently as  a  Los  Angeles  Dodger.  Cloyd,  a 
former  St.  Louis  Cardinal,  Is  a  New  York 
Yankee  scout,  and  Ron  Is  In  the  Yankee  farm 
system. 

CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, is  there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  annoimced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  bill  (S.  3302)  to  amend 
the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950,  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  an  amendment, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bUl  (S.  2846)  to 
assist  the  States  in  developing  a  plan  for 
the  provision  of  comprehensive  services 
to  persons  affected  by  mental  retarda- 
tion and  other  developmental  disabilities 
originating  in  childhood,  to  assist  the 
States  in  the  provision  of  such  services  in 
accordance  with  such  plan,  to  assist  in 
the  construction  of  faculties  to  provide 
the  services  needed  to  carry  out  such 
plan,  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
amendments,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


USING  YOUR  HEAD 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  in  these 
days  of  radical  disturbances  and  unrest 
among  our  youth,  it  is  most  refreshing 
to  read  of  a  young  man  using  his  head. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 
The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  enrolled  bill  (H.R.  14619)  for  the  re- 
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lief  of  S.  Sgt.  Lawrence  F.  Payne,  U.S. 
Anny  (retired) ,  and  it  was  signed  by  the 
Acting  President  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Allen).       

POSTAL  REFORM— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  a 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  17070)  to  improve  and  modern- 
ize the  postal  service,  to  reorganize  the 
Post  Office  Department,  and  for  other 
purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  present  consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Jor- 
dan of  North  Carolina) .  Is  there  objec- 
tion to  the  present  consideration  of  the 
report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of 
the  great  length  of  the  conference  report, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  dispense  with 
the  printing  of  the  conference  report  in 
the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  my  state- 
ment today  will  be  brief.  At  the  outset, 
my  purpose  will  be  to  correct  some  mis- 
apprehensions that  I  understand  are 
afoot. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSE^fT    AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent — and  it 
is  my  understanding  that  this  request  has 
been  cleared  on  both  sides;  I  have  just 
discussed  it  with  the  able  assistant  Re- 
publican leader,  and  it  has  been  cleared 
with  the  manager  of  the  bill,  and  I  un- 
derstand it  is  agreeable  with  the  ranking 
minority  member — that  the  vote  on  the 
pending  conference  report  occur  at  3 
o'clock  p.m.  today.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
is  so  orcl6r6d 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  advised,  though  I  have  not  seen  it 
myself,  that  the  New  York  Times,  in  an 
article  yesterday,  reported  that  Senator 
McGee  from  Wyoming  was  expected  to 
"lead  the  fight  against  the  postal  reor- 
ganization bill"  this  week  in  the  Senate. 

That  is  only  approximately  correct.  I 
say  approximately  because,  while  it  will 
be  this  week,  and  while  It  will  involve 
the  postal  reorganization  bUl,  the  only 
error  is  that  I  do  not  intend  to  fight  it 
but  to  support  it.  So,  with  that  small 
correction  in  the  Record  as  to  the  arti- 
cle in  the  New  York  Times  of  yesterday, 
I  shall  proceed. 

Postal  reorganization  has  been  the 
dream  of  a  great  many  of  us  for  a  good 
long  time,  and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
•  Mr.  FoNG)  and  I  have  spent  a  great 
many  tedious  hours  at  times,  though 
very  rewarding  hours,  trying  to  hammer 
out  the  structure  of  some  meaningful 
postal  reorganization. 

This  we  feel  we  have  done.  In  the 
compromises  that  were  reached  between 


the  positions  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
key  issue,  we  believe  that  a  stronger  and 
more  effective  postal  structure  has  been 
produced. 

Obviously  the  Senate  did  not  get  its 
way  on  all  of  its  measures.  On  some  is- 
sues we  receded  in  the  conviction  that 
perliaps  the  House  position  may  have 
protected  some  factors  more  adequately 
than  some  of  the  Senate  provisions.  But 
in  general,  the  important  thing  is  that 
the  differences  that  arose  between  the 
two  Houses  were  differences  over  refin- 
ing postal  reorganization,  rather  than 
differences  as  to  whether  we  should  re- 
organize or  not. 

The  singular  element  in  this  whole 
controversy  for  some  time  now  has  been 
the  high  level  of  agreement,  both  with 
the  present  administration  and  the  pre- 
ceding administration,  and  with  the 
leadership  in  both  Houses  and  their  re- 
spective committees,  that  substantive 
postal  reorganization  was  indeed  in  or- 
der; and  this  measure,  coming  out  of 
3  weeks  of  conference  between  the  two 
Houses,  would  seem  to  achieve  that  goal. 

The  major  issues  in  the  conference 
were:  Procedures  for  establishing  postal 
rates  and  classes  of  mall;  recognition  of 
collective  bargaining  units  in  the  section 
on  labor-management  relations;  mail 
transportation;  the  union  shop  versus 
open  shop;  representation  rights  for 
postal  supervisors  and  other  managerial 
employees;  the  public  service  contribu- 
tion by  the  Congress;  free  and  reduced 
rate  mall  for  certain  mailers;  and  the 
degree  of  Independence,  if  any,  for  the 
Postal  Rate  Commission. 

On  most  of  these  important  points,  the 
Senate's  basic  position  was  preserved  and 
on  others  where  we  yielded,  I  think  the 
compromise  is  workable. 

There  were  two  rollcall  votes  in  the 
Senate  on  Issues  where  ultimately  the 
Senate  yielded  to  the  House.  I  call  these 
to  the  Senate's  attention  so  that  they 
will  know  why  we  did  what  we  did.  On 
the  amendment  by  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Kentucky,  Senator 
Cook,  guaranteeing  equal  employment 
opportunities  regardless  of  sex,  the  Sen- 
ate yielded  because  after  we  reached  con- 
ference we  learned  that  present  law  af- 
fecting all  Federal  employees.  Including 
employees  under  the  new  Postal  Service, 
guarantees  antidiscrimination  provisions 
which  are  of  greater  benefit  to  women 
employees  In  the  Government  than  the 
provisions  of  title  vn  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964.  Learning  this,  we  decided  to 
yield  In  order  to  retain  the  superior  bene- 
fits of  existing  law. 

On  the  issue  of  the  open  shop,  the 
Senate's  position  guaranteeing  that  the 
Postmaster  General  could  negotiate  a 
union  shop  If  he  so  wished  was  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  the  House  provision 
guaranteeing  an  open  shop.  By  a  sub- 
stantial majority,  the  House  conferees 
were  instructed  on  this  issue  and  their 
refusal  to  yield  virtually  required  that 
we  recede  on  this  point.  I  think  it  is  perti- 
nent to  observe  that  better  than  90  per- 
cent of  all  postal  workers  today  are  mem- 
bers of  a  union  even  though  the  Issues 
bargained  on  under  current  law  do  not 
Include  wages,  hours,  or  conditions  of  em- 
ployment. I  am  Inclined  to  think  that  the 


open  shop  provisions  of  the  House  bill 
will  not  have  a  substantial  impact  upon 
the  growth  of  labor  organizations  in  the 
Postal  Service. 

The  integrity  of  the  Postal  Rate  Com- 
mission to  operate  independent  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  or  any  other  outside 
influence  was  preserved.  Final  decisions 
on  rates  and  classes  of  mail  are  made  by 
the  Board  of  Governors,  but  they  cannot 
change  any  recommendation  by  the 
Commission  unless  all  nine  Governors 
appointed  by  the  President  agree  In 
writing  to  modifying  the  reconunenda- 
tlon  and  only  then  If  they  can  prove  that 
the  recommendation  of  the  Commission 
vAW  not  produce  siifflcient  revenue  to  op- 
erate the  Postal  Ser\ice. 

On  collective  bargaining,  the  Senate 
receded  to  the  House  so  that  postal 
unions  which  are  not  craft  units  will 
have  at  least  the  opportimity,  subject  to 
recognition  prodecures  by  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  to  compete  for 
recognition.  In  the  transitional  bargain- 
ing phase  this  year,  only  the  unions 
having  national  exclusive  recognition  will 
be  the  bargaining  agent.  That  transi- 
tional contract  will  not  Interfere  with  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board's  ulti- 
mate determination  for  another  bargain- 
ing unit  If  It  determines  that  Is  the  right 
thing  to  do. 

On  mall  transportation,  the  House 
conferees  accepted  all  of  the  Senate  lan- 
guage on  air  transportation;  and  on 
surface  transportation  the  right  of  small 
star  route  contractors  to  compete  fairly 
with  big  intrastate  motor  carriers  was 
fully  preserved.  In  addition,  star  route 
carriers  may  be  certiflcated  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  if  they 
"Wish  to  apply. 

For  postal  supervisors,  the  provision 
requiring  that  they  be  consulted  in  ad- 
vance on  any  programs  related  to  their 
pay  and  working  conditions  and  thai 
they  be  entitled  to  participate  directly  in 
the  plarming  and  development  of  such 
programs  was  preserved. 

On  the  issue  of  how  much  money 
Congress  will  pay  the  Postal  Service  in 
order  to  gradually  approach  operating 
somewhere  close  to  a  breakeven  point, 
the  conferees  agreed  on  a  middle  ground. 
Under  the  Senate  bill,  the  10  percent 
public  service  contribution  was  perma- 
nent. Under  the  House  bill  it  decUned 
quite  rapidly  and  went  out  of  existence 
by  1978.  Senate  conferees  viewed  this  a.s 
completely  imreallstic  and  insisted  that 
a  longer  period  of  time  be  provided  for 
Our  agreement  Is  that  for  8  years  the 
contribution  will  equal  10  percent  of  the 
fiscal  1971  apropriation — about  $800  mil- 
lion. Thereafter,  it  will  decline  at  the 
rate  of  1  percent  a  year  over  a  5-year 
period.  After  fiscal  year  1984 — and  I 
must  interject  here  that  I  hope  that 
date  Is  not  prophetic — the  Postal  Serv- 
ice may  reduce  the  public  service  contri- 
bution If  it  can  do  so  without  disrupting 
postal  services  or  requiring  increases  in 
postal  rates.  If  the  Postal  Service  Is  half 
as  efficient  as  some  of  its  advocates 
claim,  that  should  not  present  a  serious 
problem  14  years  from  now. 

On  the  reduced  rate  mail  the  conferees 
agreed  that  small  town  newspapers  and 
the   specified   nonprofit   charitable,   re- 
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ligious,  educational,  and  other  organi- 
zations could  continue  to  mail  at  pre- 
ferred rates.  But  those  rates  will  not  be 
set  by  Congress  and  we  will  be  rid  of  any 
ratemuking  responsibility  for  any  class 
of  mail  except  through  our  basic  consti- 
tutional power  to  legislate.  The  rate  for 
such  nonprofit  mail  will  be  set  by  the 
Postal  Rate  Commission,  as  for  any  other 
class  of  mail,  but  the  rate  may  not  exceed 
the  actual  postal  costs,  excluding  any 
overhead  costs.  The  loss  so  incurred  will 
be  made  up  by  direct  congressional  ap- 
propriation and  if  Congress  fails  to  ap- 
propriate the  money,  the  Postal  Service 
may  increase  the  rates. 

I  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions 
which  my  colleagues  may  have  concern- 
ing the  committee  report. 

With  that,  I  tui-n  to  my  colleague  the 
Senator  from  Hawah  (Mr.  Fong^  the 
ranking  minority  member  on  the  com- 
mittee, and  take  this  occasion  to  say  to 
him  that  without  his  leadership  and  with- 
out his  constant  service,  often  day  and 
night,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
have  moved  this  matter  along  in  the 
spirit  of  good  legislation. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wyoming  for 
his  very  fine  remarks.  I  congratulate  him 
for  his  patience  and  for  his  expertise  and 
outstanding  leadership  during  the  many 
months  of  painstaking  work  on  the  postal 
reform  bill.  I  compliment  him  especially 
for  his  very  fine  leadership  in  the  con- 
ference between  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  was  due  to 
his  very  fine  leadership  that  we  were  able 
to  come  out  with  this  very  fine  confer- 
ence report.  We  have,  Mr.  President,  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  and  to  Congress  an 
excellent  bill.  I  say  it  is  landmark  legis- 
lation. 

It  was  over  a  year  ago  that  the  Con- 
gress received  President  Nixon's  message 
that  he  was  recommending  total  reform 
of  the  Post  Office  Department.  From  that 
day  Senator  McGee  and  the  entire  Sen- 
ate Post  omce  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee has  dedicated  itself  to  producing 
a  reform  bill  in  line  with  President  Nix- 
on's recommendations  but  with  refine- 
ments we  on  the  committee  felt  were 
critical  to  the  type  of  postal  system  the 
American  people  deserved — one  that 
would  give  all  Americans  fast  and  ef- 
ficient mail  service  at  the  most  economi- 
cal postal  rates. 

I  was  greatly  pleased  when  on  June 
30,  1970,  the  Senate  endorsed  its  Post 
Office  Committee's  recommendations  by 
the  overwhelming  vote  of  76  to  10  in 
passing  the  postal  reform  bill. 

Senate  and  House  conferees  on  this 
legislation  completed  action  on  a  com- 
promise bill  last  week — Thursday,  July 
28 — after  over  3  weeks  of  intensive  morn- 
ing and  afternoon  conference  sessions. 

I  believe  the  compromise  legislation 
we  are  now  presenting  to  the  Senate  for 
approval  is  an  excellent  bill.  Under  the 
agreement  worked  out  in  conference  the 
new  U.S.  Postal  Service  will  be  an  inde- 
pendent executive  agency,  operated  by 
a  nine-member  Board  of  Governors  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  with  the  advice 


and  consent  of  the  Senate.  They  will  be 
appointed  for  staggered  9-year  terms. 
This  Board  of  nine  members  will  appoint 
the  Postmaster  General  and  his  deputy. 
These  two  appointees  will  also  serve  as 
members  of  the  Board,  thereby  increas- 
ing the  Board's  membership  to  11  mem- 
bers. 

An  essential  element  of  the  new  Postal 
Service  other  than  removing  the  Post- 
master General  from  direct  partisan 
politics,  as  is  now  the  case,  is  the  inde- 
Iiendent  po.stal  rate  commission,  wliich 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming insisted  on  and  wliich  prevailed  in 
the  conference  report.  The  House-passed 
postal  reform  measure  recommended  a 
dependent  rate  commission,  while  the 
Senate  bill  contained  an  independent 
rate  commission.  The  Senate  position 
prevailed  in  conference  with  minor  modi- 
fications. 

Congress  will  no  longer  set  postal 
rates,  nor  will  it  have  any  veto  power  over 
postal  rates.  Its  power  over  rates  as  with 
that  of  any  other  phase  of  the  postal 
service's  operations,  will  be  that  which 
Congress  always  retains — the  power  of 
passing  general  legislation. 

In  the  setting  of  postal  rates  tliere  will 
be  opportunity  for  full  and  impartial 
hearings,  and  aggrieved  parties  will  have 
the  riglit  to  full  court  review. 

The  Senate  conferees  yielded  on  the 
right-to-work  amendment  that  was  in 
the  House  bill  and  modified  the  provision 
on  rates  for  nonprofit  institutions  al- 
lowing them  to  mail  at  lower  rates  than 
regular  second  and  third  class  mailers. 

Although  this  bill  opens  up  new  and 
uncharted  areas  of  postal  operations,  I 
believe  that  we  have  given  postal  man- 
agement the  tools  they  need  to  run  the 
service  as  it  should.  They  have  bonding 
authority  to  raise  much  needed  funds  for 
the  modernization  of  its  buildings  and 
equipment ;  they  are  being  given  author- 
ity to  bargain  with  labor:  and  they  are 
being  given  the  authority  to  manage 
rather  than  be  caretakers  of  an  obsolete 
system. 

I  am  convinced  the  measure  produced 
by  the  Senate-House  conferees  is  a  good 
one.  It  goes  a  long  way  in  meeting  the 
desires  of  the  administration  but  also 
contains  provisions  which  Congress  and 
particularly  the  Senate  and  House  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committees  feel 
should  be  in  any  postal  reform  bill. 

I  am  very  appreciative  of  the  excellent 
work  done  by  the  conferees  and  all  the 
members  of  the  Senate  and  House  Post 
Office  Committees.  The  support  given  the 
conferees  and  the  input  from  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  were  given  every  con- 
sideration in  reaching  the  decisions  we 
did  in  the  conference. 

This  is  landmark  legislation — a  bill  of 
which  the  91st  Congress  can  be  proud. 

I  urge  my  Senate  colleagues  to  pass 
this  compromise  bill  overwhelmingly. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  cannot 
stress  strongly  enough  how  intricately 
involved  in  this  process  of  give  and  take 
and  learning  from  the  ideas  of  others  has 
been  the  constructive  contribution  by  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  throughout  the 
long,  protracted  period  of  time  that  we 
have  been  studying  postal  reform.  I  think 


it  is  very  much  as  he  says — it  is  landmark 
legiilation.  This  is  a  major  breakthrough 
so  far  as  updating  and  modernizing  this 
institutional  operation  in  a  free  govern- 
ment is  concerned. 

The  temptation  is  tuiderstandable.  of 
course,  to  turn  the  postal  service  com- 
pletely over  to  a  private  enterprise  type 
of  operation,  if  one  thinks  only  of  run- 
ning something  the  way  one  runs  a  busi- 
ness. But  something  else  is  present  that  a 
business  per  se  cannot  be  entrusted  with, 
and  that  is  the  public  interest.  In  a  na- 
tional monopoly,  which  the  postal  service 
is,  it  carries  the  image  and  indeed  pro- 
vides the  imagery  of  the  Go\  ernment  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  In  three- 
fourths  of  the  towns  and  cities  of  our 
land,  the  only,  the  basic  epitome  of  our 
Government  is  contained  in  the  flag  that 
fles  over  the  local  post  office. 

Many  of  us  on  the  Senate  side,  and 
some  others,  felt  very  strongly  about 
preserving  that  public  concept,  and  this 
indeed  is  basic  here.  To  be  sure,  each  of 
us,  in  his  own  way,  thought  he  had  the 
best  possible  plan  to  protect  ail  these 
considerations.  But  I  would  stre.ss  now, 
at  this  late  hour,  that  we  have  come  a 
long  way;  that  we  have  basic  postal  re- 
form with  all  the  legitimate  goals  that 
have  been  spelled  out  here;  and  that  its 
chance  for  success — or,  better,  the  de- 
gree to  which  it  can  succeed — will  now 
depend  upon  the  spirit  of  those  who  un- 
dertake its  implementation. 

With  that  thought  in  mind,  I  would 
express  the  feelings  of  the  Senate  con- 
ferees— of  all  the  conferees — that  both 
downtown  and  here  on  the  Hill  every 
effort  be  made  to  cooperate  and  to  get 
underway  in  this  new  undertaking,  with 
the  total  spirit  of  figuring  out  how  best 
to  make  it  work,  rather  than  concentrat- 
ing on  how  to  drag  or  how  to  slow  it 
down  or  how  to  make  it  not  work.  This  is 
a  desperately  important  moment  from 
that  point  of  view,  and  that  state  of 
mind  will  hold  in  balance  its  chances  for 
success. 

It  is  in  that  spirit  that  I  can  assure 
the  complete  cooperation  of  the  relevant 
committees  of  this  body  in  the  proposed 
legislation.  We  believe  that,  while  this  is 
less  "jazzy,"  I  suppose  one  would  say,  on 
the  horizons  of  day-to-day  news,  it  will 
loom  large  in  history  as  a  significant 
breakthrough  in  updating  a  national 
postal  monopoly. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  FONG.  Is  it  not  true  that  this  bill 
is  historic  in  the  sense  that  we  are  de- 
parting from  a  procedure  which  i.s  ap- 
proximately 300  years  old,  since  the  King 
of  England  first  gave  a  commission  on 
postal  matters  to  a  private  individual? 

Mr.  McGEE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  FONG.  And  this  will  eliminate 
politics  from  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment as  we  have  seen  it  operate. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Indeed,  it  will.  We  have 
taken  politics  out  of  the  postal  service. 

Mr.  FONG.  The  only  thing  that  any 
Member  of  Congress  could  do  in  a  mat- 
ter of  writing  letters  is  to  follow  what 
the  prescribed  law  is  now— he  can  only 
write  a  letter  on  a  man's  character  and 
residence. 
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Mr.  McGEE.  That  is  correct.  That  is 
the  law  nOiV.  as  the  Senator  has  stressed. 
Only  by  living  up  to  the  law  and  by 
doing  what  is  in  the  normal  course  of 
events  would  a  Member  of  Congress  par- 
ticipate at  all  in  a  character  reference 
and  a  locale  reference  in  regard  to  an 
individual. 

Mr.  FONG.  The  advisory  part  which 
Congrea.i  always  played  in  the  selection 
of  postmasters  is  now  entirely  out  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  McGEE.  It  is  completely  out  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  FONG.  So  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, after  he  is  appointed  by  the  nine- 
member  Commission  appointed  by  the 
President,  will  have  almost  full  power  to 
appoint  the  postmaster  he  wants,  so  that 
he  can  improve  the  postal  .service. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Not  only  will  he  have  the 
full  power;  what  is  more  important  he 
will  have  the  full  responsibility  which 
goes  a  step  further.  Not  only  can  he  ap- 
point the  man:  he  ha.s  to  take  the  con- 
sequences for  the  man  he  has  appointed. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Yes. 

Mr.  FONG.  In  other  words,  we  have 
placed  iJower  in  the  Postmaster  General 
so  that  he  cannot  come  to  the  Congress 
and  say  that  he  does  not  have  the  tools 
to  make  an  piTicient  postal  system. 

Mr.  M'  GEE.  He  has  the  tools  person- 
ally. He  has  the  tools  to  take  care  of  the 
labor  costs  in  the  postal  system.  He  lias 
the  tools  in  financing.  He  has  all  the 
tools  that  a  person  could  ask  for  in 
establishing  leadership  in  this  new 
operation. 

Mr.  FONG.  Is  it  not  *A-\xe  that  whereas 
Congress  has  been  loath  to  make  appro- 
priations to  modernize  the  Post  Office 
Department  and  it  is  estimated  it  will 
cost  approximately  $7  billion  to  modern- 
ize and  produce  an  efficient  postal  sys- 
tem, now.  with  this  new  bill,  we  will 
give  to  the  postal  service  the  right  to  go 
ahead  and  sell  bonds  so  that  they  can 
raise  the  $7  biUion  to  $10  billion;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  McGEE.  That  is  correct.  We  have 
taken  the  financing  of  the  postal  service 
almost  entirely  out  of  the  public  sector 
in  the  old  sense  of  that  phrase.  As  the 
Senator  knows,  Congress'  role  will  be  in 
protecting  the  public  interest  sector.  The 
postal  service  at  the  present  time  totals 
about  10  percent  of  our  annual  budget. 
We  have  tried  to  tide  this  over  the  transi- 
tional period  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
new  operation  to  get  off  the  ground. 

Mr.  FONG.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming  knows  that  it  is  a  very 
difficult  problem  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  set  postal  rates  and  to  deter- 
mine what  each  class  of  mail  should  pay. 
Now  an  independent  postal  rate  com- 
mission which  will  have  expertise  in  this 
matter  will  determine  what  the  rates 
should  be. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Indeed  so.  More  impor- 
tant still,  aside  from  Congress'  lack  of 
time  to  become  rate  experts,  it  will  take 
the  lobbyist  out  of  the  Halls  of  Congress 
on  all  cases  of  postal  rate  matters.  As 
most  anyone  knows  who  has  ever  been  in- 
volved in  this  matter,  they  express  the 
constant  presence  of  or  the  need  for  lob- 
byists to  buttonhole  Congressmen  to  try 
to  persuade  them  to  one  rate  or  another. 
We  think  this  is  an  important  break- 


through in  the  public  interest,  to  get 
Congress  out  of  the  raiemaking  business, 
and  out  of  being  the  target  of  the  lobby- 
ist in  this  case. 

Mr.  FONG.  Yes.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
postal  employees  will  find  that  the  labor- 
management  provisions  in  this  bill  is 
more  advanta.ceous  to  them  and  that 
they  will  be  promoted  on  the  basis  of 
merit.  Merit  will  be  the  foundation  on 
which  these  employees  of  the  new  postal 
service  will  be  able  to  look  to  for  promo- 
tions, rather  than  to  the  influence  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Indeed  so.  Not  only  will 
this  enhance  their  chances,  but  the 
mechanism  we  have  spelled  out  in  the  re- 
organization bill  will  actually  speed  up 
the  process  of  promotion  of  postal  em- 
ployees so  that  they  will  net  have  to  .serve 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  before  acliieve- 
ing  all  their  in-grade  promotions  and  the 
like. 

Likewise,  it  means  that  they  will  have 
access,  through  ne^-otiations.  to  imple- 
menting their  working  conditions  and  the 
other  circumstances  that  will  lend  a  pro- 
fessional or  near-professional  status  to 
their  new  role. 

Mr.  FONG.  So  that  in  this  bill,  we  have 
taken  a  vei-y  histor-c  step,  so  far  as  labor 
bargaining  is  concerned,  in  tliat  the  Gov- 
ernment will  now  bargain  with  the  em- 
l)Ioyces  of  the  postal  service  on  fringe 
benefits,  wages,  and  other  personnel 
matters. 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
This  is  the  first  breakthrough  at  the 
Federal  Government  level  of  the  col- 
lective-bargaining process  between  the 
Government,  on  the  one  hand,  as  man- 
agement, and  its  employees  on  the  other 
in  the  postal  service. 

Mr.  FONG.  There  are  a  few  persons 
who  have  been  fearful  that  Congress 
would  give  away  all  of  its  overseeing 
powers  over  this  new  Postal  Service. 
That  is  not  true,  is  ti? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Indeed  not.  Congress 
could  not  do  f^ri.  even  if  it  wanted  to. 
Under  the  Constitution,  this  remains  an 
independent  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  Congress  has  the  respon- 
sibility to  make  sure  that  it  is  net  abused, 
tortured,  or,  in  effect,  scrapped  in  some 
devious  way. 

Mr.  FONG.  Even  though  we  have  given 
management  of  the  new  Postal  Service  to 
the  Board  of  Govem-ors  and  the  Post- 
master General,  Congress,  in  its  funda- 
mental power,  still  has  control  over  the 
agency,  and  if  Congress  decides  to  make 
any  changes,  it  can  still  do  so:  is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Congress  always  has  that. 
Under  the  Constitution,  it  has  both  the 
power  and  the  re.^pon.'^ibility,  if,  in  its 
judgment,  it  is  called  for. 

Mr.  FONG.  Again  let  me  compliment 
the  very  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming  for  his  leadershir  in  this  his- 
toric, landmark  legislation.  I  am  quite 
sure  that  it  will  work  to  the  benefit  of 
all  the  people  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
employees  of  the  Postal  Service,  and  to 
the  overall  efficiency  of  the  postal  sys- 
tem. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Hawaii  for  hL-;  comments. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wyom.ing  yie'd  for  a  state- 


ment of  approximately  5  cr  6  minutes, 
and  then  will  he  yield  for  some  ques- 
tions? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
good  friend  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  on  July  30, 
1970.  the  Senate  and  House  conferees  to 
H.R.  17070.  the  Postal  Reorganization 
and  Salary  Adjustment  Act.  completed 
the  final  action  on  this  important  legis- 
lation. However,  directly  contradicting 
the  wishes  of  93  Senators,  including  the 
distinguished  senior  Senators  from  Wyo- 
ming and  Hawaii,  my  amendment  mak- 
mg  the  U.S.  postal  service  subject  to 
title  "VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
was  deleted  from  the  final  version. 

In  fairness  to  the  hardworking  and 
conscientious  conference  members,  this 
provision  was  deleted  only  upon  the  ad- 
vice of  tl:e  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission. 
as  contained  in  a  memorandum  to  the 
conferees,  and  by  reason  of  the  efforts  of 
one  of  the  House  conferees  who  stated 
that  the  House  was  adamant,  and  would 
not  accept  it  under  any  circumstances. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  this  memoran- 
dum from  the  Civil  Ser\'ice  Commission 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Comments  on  Senate  Amendment  to  Sec- 
tion 510(b)  (6i  OF  Senate  Scbstitute  to 
H.R.  17070  Making  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
SrBjECT  TO  Title  VII  of  the  Ciktl  Rights 
Act  of  1964 

Senator  Cook  proposed  this  amendment 
apparently  on  the  basis  that  Executive  Order 
11478  dealing  with  equal  employment  op- 
portunity In  the  Federal  Government  would 
not  apply  to  the  new  Postal  Service.  As  re- 
ported in  the  Congressional  Record,  Senator 
Cook  said: 

"In  effect  the  civil  service  regulations,  such 
as  those  Involving  inspections,  grievance 
procedures,  and  appeals  are  denied  to  postal 
employees." 

Since  the  new  Postal  Service  would  be  in 
the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Government  and 
Executive  Order  11478  applies  to  the  Execu- 
tive Branch,  employees  of  the  new  Postal 
Service  would  continue  to  hai'e  coverage 
under  the  Executive  Order.  They  would  have 
the  same  coverage  as  employees  of  Federal 
■Tgencies  and  Government  corporations,  such 
a?  TV'A,  now  have  under  the  Order. 

present    procedures    on    DISCRiMlNATlON 
COMPLAINTS 

Under  present  Civil  Service  Comml.ssion 
procedures  Issued  pursuant  to  Executive 
Order  11478.  a  post  office  employee  or  an 
aoplcant  fur  employment  who  believes  he  or 
she  has  been  discriminated  aealnst  because 
of  race,  color,  religion,  national  origin  or  sex 
has  an  opportunity  for  informal  counseling 
in  order  to  help  resolve  the  complaint.  If 
this  is  not  successful,  the  employee  may  file 
a  formal  complaint  which  will  be  Investigated 
by  Post  OfRf^e  staff,  followed  by  another  at- 
tempt at  informal  resolution.  If  the  em- 
ployee Is  still  not  satisfied,  he  or  She  has 
a  right  to  a  hearing  before  an  independent 
third-party  appeals  examiner,  trained  and 
certified  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
and  from  outside  the  Post  Office  Department, 
who  makes  a  recommended  decision  to  the 
Department  head.  If  still  not  satisfied,  the 
employee  may  appeal  to  the  Commission's 
Board  nf  Appeals  and  Review  for  final  re- 
view. The  Board  will  order  coirective  action 
giving  relief  to  the  complainant  where  ap- 
pronriate. 

Th°  key  Is  emphasis  on  informal  resolution 
of  the  problem  and  the  achievement  of  cor- 
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rective  action  through  an  informal  pro- 
cedure. During  the  period.  January-March 
1970.  771  postal  employees  who  alleged  dis- 
crimination '.vere  counseled  and  only  93  filed 
formal  complaints.  Indicating  that  the  great 
majority  cf  cases  are  settled  by  Informal 
procedures  within  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. 

EFFECT    OP    THE    COOK    AMENDMENT 

Under  the  Cook  amendment,  discrimina- 
tion complaints  in  the  new  Postal  Service 
would  come  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  th< 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commis- 
sion. EEOC  investigators  would  make  in- 
vestigations of  each  complaint.  If  the  EEOC 
determines  that  there  is  reasonable  cause  to 
believe  the  charges  true,  and  where  Its  at- 
tempts at  voluntary  compliance  fall,  the 
Commission  notifies  the  aggrieved  party  that 
he  may  file  a  civil  action  in  an  U.S.  District 
Court  against  the  Postal  Service  seeking  re- 
lief. EEOC  has  no  power  to  require  com- 
pliance with  Its  findings. 

A  discrimination  complaint  case  is  handled 
under  Commission  procedures  within  six 
months.  EEOC  cases  take  over  22  months  to 
process,  exclusive  of  any  court  time 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  miglit  di- 
gress here  to  say  that  we  had  attempted 
to  obtain  advice  from  the  Civil  Ser/ice 
Commission  when  we  were  preraring  this 
amendment.  However,  they  were  not 
really  willing  to  discuss  it  with  us.  We 
also  tried  to  solicit  information  from  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission. 

Mr.  President,  the  thrust  of  this  memo- 
randum is  that  the  postal  service  would 
be  a  part  of  the  p.xecutive  branch,  and, 
like  the  Tennessee  Val'ey  Authority,  its 
employees  would  be  covered  by  Exec- 
utive Order  11478,  which  dcn.l.s  with  equal 
employment  in  the  Federal  Government. 
This  so-called  '•memorandum"  makes  no 
reference  to  any  other  legal  or  statutory 
citation. 

After  reviewing  the  statutory  author- 
ity for  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
and  the  proposed  authority  for  the  U.S. 
postal  service,  I  must  take  issue  with  the 
veiT  sh.allow  advice  offered  to  my  col- 
leagues by  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Mr.  President.  16  United  States  Code 
831 'b>  specifically  states  that  the  Board 
of  Dirpct-)rs  of  the  TVA  "shall  without 
regr.rd  to  the  provisions  of  Civil  Service 
lawf-."  hire  employees  necessary  for  the 
transaction  of  its  functions.  In  effect,  the 
Congress  has  stated  that  this  independ- 
ent agency  shall  ignore  Civil  Service 
regulations  in  regard  to  employment  re- 
lations. However,  at  this  particular  mo- 
ment I  am  not  so  concerned  with  past 
congressional  action  on  the  TVA,  but, 
rather  this  memorandum  which  treats 
so  lightly  the  rights  of  employees  of  this 
new  postal  service. 

Mr.  President,  H.R.  17070  still  does 
not  insure  implementation  of  the  Federal 
policy  prohibiting  discrimination  in  em- 
ploymeni  on  the  basis  of  race,  religion. 
sex  or  national  origin.  While  section  410 
of  the  Postal  Reorganization  and  Salary 
Adjustment  Act  attempts  to  apply  the 
"policy"  of  nondiscrimination  via  5 
U.S.C.  7151— it  specifically  states  that 
this  does  not  apply  to  postal  service  em- 
ployees "unless  expressly  made  so  ap- 
plicable." Title  5,  section  7151  of  the 
United  States  Code  provides  the  basis 
for  Presidential  authority  "to  carry  out" 
this  policy  of  nondiscrimination.  There- 
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tion  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  that,  indeed,  in  this  in- 
stance a  very  strong  case  was  made  that 
the  equal  rights  provision  would  redound 
in  more  equal  terms  and  more  forcefiU 
terms  under  the  Executive  order  that  is 


It  is  inconcpivable  to  me  that  the  Con-  \now  on  the  books  than  going  through 
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gre.-;s,  in  an  era  when  it  is  ti-ying  to  re- 
establish its  authority,  would  abdicate 
its  responsibility  in  this  vitally  important 
area  of  employee  protection. 

Therefore,  I  urge  Senate  action  in 
either  one  of  two  ways.  First,  the 
amendment  adding  title  VII  of  the  1964 
act  to  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act 
could  be  reinstated.  In  the  alternative, 
the  restrictive  language  in  section  410 
ib)(l)  could  be  deleted,  and  positive 
wording  bringing  the  postal  employees 
within  the  Civil  Service  proceduies  be 
added. 

In  its  memorandum  to  the  conferees, 
the  Civil  Service  argues  that  its  proceed- 
ings are  superior  to  those  of  the  equal 
employment  opportunity  commission  in 
two  ways.  A  discrimination  complaint 
processed  by  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion takes  approximately  6  months, 
while  a  similar  EEOC  proceeding  re- 
quires 22  months.  I  would  recommend 
that  the  EEOC  study  this  matter  and 
see  why  they  are  taking  22  months  to 
solve  problems  that  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  states  that  it  can  do  in  6. 

Also,  under  present  law.  the  EEOC  has 
no  authority  to  require  compliance  of  its 
ruling,  but  must  file  suit  in  a  Federal 
district  court  for  a  cease-and-desist 
order. 

Perhaps,  it  would  be  incumbent  on  the 
House  Members  to  see  that  H.R.  17555, 
which  gives  the  EEOC  authority  to  issue 
cease-and-desist  orders,  be  passed  and 
sent  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  late  hour  of  the 
legislative  proceedings  on  H.R.  17070,  I 
shall  not  argue  the  relative  merits  of 
either  proposal.  However,  the  Senate 
mast  act  in  a  positive  manner  and  close 
this  very  important  gap  in  employee  pro- 
tection. The  fine  men  and  women  who 
will  .serve  in  this  new  postal  service  de- 
serve the  same  protection  that  other 
Federal  employees  or  employees  in  a  pri- 
vate industry  now  have  as  a  matter  of 
law. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  give  credit  to 
both  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Hawaii  because  they  kept  my  office 
advised,  and  supported  the  Senate  posi- 
tion on  this  bill.  However,  I  cannot  un- 
derstand, the  adamant  position  of  the 
House  conferees  and  the  reason  that  we 
gave  way  on  an  amendment  of  such  im- 
portance that  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
by  a  vote  of  93  to  0. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say 
to  my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, who  has  made  a  very  eloquent  case 
for  what  we  have  called  in  the  vernacu- 
lar of  the  conference  the  Cook  amend- 
ment, that  the  93  to  0  vote  in  tlie  Sen- 
ate was  testimony  to  the  consensus  of 
opinion  supporting  his  amendment. 

This  was  less  a  concession  to  the  House 
and  its  insistence  than  it  was  to  the  per- 
suasion of  the  conferees  in  consultation 
with  the  legal  minds  involved  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  law  and  in  consulta- 


,the  EEOC. 
/-Jc  was  on  that  ground  that  the  Sen- 
;at5>^nferees  decided  that  because  of  the 
aBseAce  of  similar  language  on  the  House 
side/  we  were  really  making  a  stronger 
case  procedurally,  because  we  were 
achieving  the  goals  that  the  93-to-O  vote 
spelled  out  en  the  Senate  side. 

The  Executive  Order  No.  11478  has 
been  intei-preted  as  applying  specifically 
to  all  of  these  new  employees,  because  it 
applies  to  the  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  this  new  independent 
agency  comes  under  this  aegis.  With  that 
in  mind,  it  is  imder  this  procedure  of 
the  President's  Executive  order  that  any 
applicant  who  feels  that  he  has  a  griev- 
ance, any  postal  employee,  has  the  pre- 
rogative, on  whatever  grounds  under  the 
law,  to  seek  an  informal  counseling  ses- 
sion to  begin  with  in  order  to  help  re- 
solve the  abuses  of  which  he  thinks  he 
is  the  object. 

If  this  is  not  successful,  the  employee 
may  file  a  formal  complaint  which  will 
be  investigated  by  the  Post  Office  staff,  to 
be  followed  by  another  attempt  at  resolu- 
tion. If  the  employee  is  still  not  satisfied, 
he  or  she  has  a  right  to  a  hearing  before 
an  independent  third  party  appeals  ex- 
aminer, trained  and  certified  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  and  from  outside  the 
Post  Office  Department.  This  would,  in 
turn,  make  a  recommended  decision  to 
the  Department  head. 

If  still  not  satisfied— and  here  is  step 
4  or  5  in  the  procedure — the  employee 
may  yet  appeal  to  the  Board  of  Appeals 
and  Review  for  a  final  review. 

There  is  not  discrimination  here 
against  these  new  employees  of  the  post- 
al service,  because  they  are  postal  em- 
ployees. What  is  more,  it  carries  out  in 
the  ultimate  form  an  enforcing  process 
that  would  be  lacking  in  these  particular 
grievances  of  theirs,  however,  much  they 
are  appealed  under  the  EEOC. 

On  that  ground,  we  felt  that  the  case 
was  a  little  tighter  and  it  was  for  that 
reason  that  the  Senate  receded. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator would  yield,  I  can  only  say  that, 
knowing  that  this  bill  would  be  subject 
to  amendment  in  the  future,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wyoming  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Hawaii 
will  some  time  in  the  future  accept  the 
Cook  amendment. 

I  will  tell  the  Senator  why.  The  first 
time  a  major  problem  presents  itself 
within  this  postal  service  corporate 
structure,  it  will  be  pointed  out  that 
there  are  many  hundreds  of  women 
working  for  the  Post  Office  Department 
today  and  doing  the  same  job  as  the 
men  next  to  them,  but  for  less  money. 

The  first  time  that  point  is  raised,  a 
collateral  argument  or  defense  will  be 
raised  in  the  hearing  that  Executive 
Order  No.  11478  does  not  apply  because 
of  section  410(b)  (1). 

They  may  be  successful  because  the 
so-called  memorandum  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
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ice  Commission  shall  be  accorded  no 
weight  of  authority  in  establishing  leg- 
islative history. 

I  fear  that  by  reason  of  section  410 
(b)(1)  that  5  U.S.C.  7151  is  not  made 
specifically  applicable  to  the  postal  serv- 
ice, and  therefore.  Executive  Order 
11478  will  not  apply.  Title  5,  section  7151 
is  the  catalyst  by  which  Execu;-ive  Order 
11478  becomes  operative.  But.  section 
410(b)  <  1  *  of  the  bill  does  away  with  that 
catalyst  in  regard  to  the  postal  service. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  may  I  re- 
port to  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  that  we  do  have  an  obvious 
difference  in  interpretation  or  perhaps 
expectation  in  this  regard. 

I  think  it  is  a  genuine  and  sincere  one. 
We  believe  it  is  going  to  come  out  in  the 
way  he  and  I  and  the  93  Senators  who 
voted  with  him  intended. 

I  might  add  that  this  colloquy  will 
reenforce  for  the  public  record  the  in- 
tent of  the  Senate.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
would  be  the  first  person  to  agree  that 
how  this  comes  out  is  what  we  are  con- 
cerned about  rather  than  what  words 
may  or  may  not  say.  The  conferees  be- 
lieve we  will,  indeed,  achieve  the  laud- 
able purpose  that  the  Cook  amendment 
intended.  If  it  does  not.  if  we  discover 
that  the  conferees  were  proven  to 
be  wrong  in  their  expectation  and 
that  the  fears  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  are  warranted  by  subse- 
quent decision  or  action,  then  I 
can  guarantee  to  him  that  this  body 
would  proceed  at  once  with  the  urging 
of  members  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
OflBce  and  Civil  Service  to  legislate  ap- 
propriately without  delay.  We  believe  it 
is  not  necessary.  That  is  our  judgment. 
The  Senator  deems  it  is  necessary.  I  can 
only  guarantee  we  would  move  and  move 
with  expedition  should  this  impasse 
surface. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  hope  the  Senator  is  right. 
I  hope  this  colloquy,  which  becomes  a 
part  of  the  legislative  history,  will  lay  the 
groundwork  for  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission and  the  negotiating  teams  in  the 
future  that  have  to  handle  this  matter.  I 
also  hope  that  it  will  reaffirm  the  Sen- 
ate's intention  that  the  amendment 
which  was  passed  by  this  body  by  a  vote 
of  93  to  0  will  be  enforced  within  this 
new  department.  I  further  hope  that  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  in  the  future 
will  not  be  able  to  say  by  reason  of  the 
wording  of  section  410(b)  d)  of  the  act, 
that  Executive  Order  11478  does  not  ap- 
ply. From  listening  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wyoming,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  it  was  very  clear  to  both 
the  House  and  Senate  members  of  the 
conference  that  this  bill  as  written  and 
without  the  inclusion  of  my  amendment, 
will  protect  the  employment  rights  of 
the  employees  of  the  new  Postal  Service. 
I  only  hope  that  this  is  true. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  in  connection  with 
the  colloquy  between  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  and  me.  that  a 
more  skillfully  structured  set  of  remarks 
by  me  by  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Comments  on  Senate  Amendment  to  Sec- 
tion 510(b)(6)  of  Senate  ScrssTrruTE  to 
H.R.  17070  Making  the  U.S.  Postal  Serv- 
ice Subject  to  Title  VII  or  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964 

Mr.  McGee.  Since  the  new  Postal  Service 
would  be  in  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
Government  and  Executive  Order  11478  ap- 
plies to  the  Executive  Branch,  employees  of 
the  new  Postal  Service  would  continue  to 
have  coverage  under  the  Executive  Order. 
They  would  have  the  same  coverage  as  em- 
ployees of  Federal  agencies  an  '  Government 
corporations,  such  as  TVA.  now  have  under 
the  Order. 

present  procedures  on  discrimination 
complaints 

Under  present  Civil  Service  Commission 
procedures  issued  pursuant  to  Executive  Or- 
der 11478,  a  post  office  employee  or  an  ap- 
plicant for  employment  who  believes  he  or 
she  has  been  discriminated  against  becaure 
of  race,  color,  religion,  national  origin  or  sex 
has  an  opportunity  for  Informal  counseling 
in  order  to  help  resolve  the  complaint.  If 
this  is  not  successful,  the  employee  may  hie 
a  formal  complaint  which  wUl  be  investi- 
gated by  Post  Office  staff,  followed  by  another 
attempt  at  informal  resolution.  If  the  em- 
ployee is  still  not  satisfied,  he  or  she  has  a 
right  to  a  hearing  before  an  Independent 
third-party  appeals  examiner,  trained  and 
certified  by  tne  Civil  Service  Commission, 
and  from  outside  the  Post  Office  Department, 
who  makes  a  recommended  decision  to  the 
Department  head.  If  still  not  satisfied,  the 
employee  may  appeal  to  the  Commission's 
Board  of  Appeals  and  Review  for  final  review. 
The  Beard  will  order  corrective  action  giving 
relief  to  the  complainant  where  appropriate. 

The  key  Is  emphasis  on  Informal  resolu- 
tion of  the  problem  and  the  achievement  of 
corrective  action  through  an  Informal  pro- 
cedure. During  the  period,  January-March 
1970.  771  postal  employees  who  alleged  dis- 
crimination were  counseled  and  only  S3  filed 
formal  complaints.  Indicating  that  the  great 
majority  of  cases  are  settled  by  Informal 
procedures  within  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. 

EFFECT  OF  THE  COOK  AMENDMENT 

tJnder  the  Cook  amendment,  discrimina- 
tion complaints  In  the  new  Postal  Service 
would  come  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportui.lty  Commis- 
sion. EEOC  investigators  would  n.ake  Inves- 
tigations of  each  complaint.  If  the  EEOC 
determines  that  there  is  reasonable  cause 
to  believe  the  charges  true,  and  where  its 
attempts  at  voluntary  compliance  fail,  the 
Commission  notifies  the  aggrieved  party  that 
he  may  file  a  CiVil  action  in  a  US.  District 
Court  against  the  Postal  Service  seeking 
relief.  EEOC  has  no  power  to  require  com- 
pliance with  its  findings. 

A  discrimination  complaint  case  is  han- 
dled under  Commission  procedures  within 
six  months.  EEOC  cases  take  over  22  months 
to  process,  exclusive  of  any  court  time. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
join  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming  in  his  remarks  and  his  col- 
loquy with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming stated  that  we  feel  that  the  provi- 
sion relative  to  what  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  was  alluding  to  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  take  care  of  the  problems  of 
our  civil  service  employees  In  the  Post 
Office  Department.  Should  it  fail  to  bring 
the  desired  results,  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  will  join  with  the  Senator  frcMn 
Wyoming  to  see  that  that  amendment  Is 
enacted. 


Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quonim  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  as  one  of 
the  Senate  conferees  on  postal  reform, 
I  would  like  to  comment  on  the  confer- 
ence report  before  us  today. 

It  was  a  great  pleasure  and  honor  to 
serve  as  a  representative  of  the  Senate 
in  the  effort  to  iron  out  our  diflferences 
with  the  Members  of  the  other  body. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
McGee  ) .  as  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice, did  an  outstanding  job  in  the  lengthy 
deliberations  over  postal  reform,  and  is 
to  be  commended  for  his  fine  efforts.  The 
Senator  from  Hawaii  <Mr.  Fono  also 
can  be  proud  of  his  labor  on  this  massive 
legislation.  His  reasoned  and  knowledge- 
able approach  to  this  intricate  subject 
contributed  greatly  to  the  success  of  our 
negotiations  which,  while  lengthy  and 
sometimes  tedious,  were  conducted  in  a 
cordial  atmosphere  with  the  Members  of 
the  other  body. 

Additionally.  I  would  like  to  comment 
on  the  support  provided  by  the  staff 
Without  the  knowledge,  dedication,  and 
long  hours  devoted  to  this  bill  by  David 
Minton,  Clyde  Dupont.  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Senate  committee  staff, 
it  would  have  been  virtually  impossible 
to  produce  this  comprehensive  legisla- 
tion; and  I  would  like  to  thank  them  for 
their  unsung  efforts. 

We  have  succeeded  in  producing  a  bill 
that  will  revamp  a  system  that  has  been 
an  integral  part  of  American  life  since 
the  days  of  the  Pony  Express — the  Post 
Office.  Over  the  past  180  years  it  has 
provided  a  vital  communications  link  for 
the  American  people.  This  system  has 
carried  good  news  and  bad :  bills  and  pay 
checks;  packages  of  all  sizes,  shapes,  find 
typ>es.  Over  the  years,  the  volume  and 
demand  on  the  system  has  increased  tre- 
mendoasly  and  some  facets  of  the  system 
have  become  impractical  and  obsolete  as 
a  result. 

This  bill  is  an  attempt  to  correct  those 
problems  and  thereby  improve  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  system.  It  will  create  a 
postal  system  devoid  of  politics.  Employ- 
ment and  advancement  will  be  based  on 
what  a  person  knows,  not  who  he  knows. 
Proficiency,  not  politics,  will  be  the  guide- 
line. 

The  management  structure  will  be  pat- 
terned on  the  corporate  form  so  success- 
fully employed  in  the  private  sector,  with 
a  Board  of  Goveriiors  determining  policy 
and  the  Postmaster  General  acting  as  the 
chief  management  official.  The  Board 
will  have  the  responsibility  of  operating 
the  Post  Office  in  a  manner  that  will  be 
paying  its  way,  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  subsidy  appropriated  annually  by 
the  Congress.  "? 

That  subsidy  will  cover  the  public  serv- 
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ice  value  of  the  mail  and.  after  8  years 
at  10  percent  of  the  1971  budget,  it  will 
decline  at  an  equal  annual  rate  of  5  per- 
cent in  the  13th  year,  when  consideration 
will  be  piven  to  niakins  the  Postal  Ser\  ice 
totally  self-supporting. 

A  key  to  the  finances  of  the  new  service 
will  be  an  independent  five-man  body 
known  as  the  Postal  Rate  Commission.  It 
will  be  its  responsibility  to  set  rates  to 
provide  the  necessary  revenues  to  cover 
the  costs.  In  doing:  this,  however,  it  will 
afford  a  desrree  of  preferential  treatment 
to  certain  types  of  charitable  nonprofit 
organizations  which  currently  depend 
upon  reduced  rates  to  operate  their  vital 
services. 

Included  among  these  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations are  churches,  charitable 
organizations,  libraries,  educational  or- 
ganizations, veterans  groups,  and  agri- 
cultural publishers.  The  contribution  of 
these  groups,  particularly  those  engaged 
in  health  research  and  rehabilitation, 
cannot  be  measured.  And.  without  such 
preferential  rates,  their  effectiveness 
would  be  significantly  reduced. 

With  enactment  of  this  legislation. 
Conaress  will  take  steps  to  get  out  of  the 
postal  busine.ss.  The  American  people 
and  many  of  my  distinguished  colleagues 
have  wanted  to  separate  the  Congress 
from  the  delivery  of  mail  for  many  years. 
Now  it  can  be  done,  and  it  can  be  done 
without  interruption  of  this  vital  serv- 
ice. 

I  believe  this  legislation  provides  in- 
centives for  postal  workers  to  make  this 
new  system  work.  It  gives  them  the  riszht 
to  negotiate  for  increased  benefits  and 
wages,  much  as  workers  in  the  private 
sector.  And  it  gives  them  a  retroactive 
8-percont  pav  raise  that  will  do  much  to 
bring  them  up  to  a  level  of  comparability 
with  the  private  sector.  In  return,  we 
believe  that  they  can  operate  the  new 
Postal  Service  economically  and  effi- 
ciently: and  I  am  confident  they  will 
succeed  in  the  challenge  of  revitalizing 
this  massive  system.  Now  it  is  up  to 
them. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
Senate  is  opening  a  new  chapter  in  the 
history  of  the  U.S.  postal  service.  Postal 
reform  is  long  overdue. 

Our  action  today  offers  new  hope  to 
the  postal  u.'=ers  of  this  Nation  for  fast. 
efficient,  and  dependable  service  provided 
by  modern  facilities  and  the  latest  equip- 
ment 

It  also  promises  to  provide  postal 
workers  with  fair  wages,  increased  op- 
portunities for  advancement  within  the 
postal  service,  improved  working  sur- 
roundings and  increased  incentives  to 
provide  superior  service.  In  addition,  the 
Congress  has  preserved  the  traditional 
right  of  the  postal  worker  to  exercise 
freedcm  of  choice  in  determining  par- 
ticipation in  the  activities  of  labor 
unions. 

President  Johnson  called  the  attention 
to  the  Nation  to  the  possibility  of  a  col- 
lapse of  the  postal  service  and  appointed 
a  blue  ribbon  commission  to  study  the 
po;st  office  and  recommend  remedial  ac- 
tion. On  assuming  office.  President  Nixon 
immediately  asked  the  Congress  to  enact 
legisJation  to  modernize  the  postal  sys- 
tem. The  Congress  has  acted  now  to  ful- 
fill its  responsibility. 


The  postal  reform  legislation  before  us 
today  is  an  outstanding  example  of  the 
ability  of  this  Nation  to  adapt,  in  an 
orderly  fashion,  its  institutions  to  the 
needs  and  conditions  of  society  today  arid 
continue  to  provide  our  citizens  witli 
quality  governmental  services. 

I  am  pleased  that,  at  long  last,  the 
postal  reform  legislation  is  to  become  a 
reality. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
Senate  votes  on  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  17070.  the  postal  reorganization  bill. 

When  this  bill  was  considered  by  the 
Senate  on  June  30,  I  approved  many  of 
its  provisions  including  those  that  would 
provide  for  an  8-percent  pay  increase  for 
jjoEtal  employees  retroactive  to  April  16, 
1970,  and  other  benefits  to  the  postal 
workers.  However,  I  could  not  support 
a  provision  in  the  Senate  bill,  as  reported 
by  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee and  later  adopted  by  the  Senate, 
which  provided  that  a  union  shop  for 
postal  workers  could  be  a  subject  for  col- 
lective bargaining  between  the  Postal 
Service  and  union  representatives. 

I  oppose  such  a  compulsory  union  pro- 
vision when  applied  to  Government 
employees. 

I  six)ke  against  this  provision  in  the 
debate,  stating  that  it  was  my  conviction 
that  Americans  who  wish  to  become  a 
part  of  the  Government  and  serve  the 
public  should  be  encouraged  to  do  so,  and 
■should  not  be  required  to  join  a  labor 
organization  and  pay  imion  fees,  in  order 
to  enter  or  continue  in  public  service. 

Because  of  this  union  shop  provision, 
I  voted  against  the  bUl. 

In  doing  so  I  also  considered  that  if 
this  provision  became  law  it  would  only 
be  a  matter  of  time  before  the  union  shop 
would  be  extended  to  and  required  of  all 
Federal  employees. 

This  provision  was  eliminated  in  con- 
ference and  employees  of  the  Postal 
Service  will  not  be  required  by  the  bill  to 
join  a  imion  in  order  to  be  approved  for 
employment. 

I  can  now  vote  for  the  report.  But  the 
Congress  must  watch  this  situation  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  President,  no  citizen  of  the  United 
States  should  be  required  to  become  a 
m.embtr  of  a  union  as  a  condition  for 
being  approved  for  employment  by  his 
government.  The  first  loyalty  of  all  of 
U5  who  work  for  the  Government  is  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  further  com- 
ment. The  bill  provides  for  the  selection 
and  promotion  of  qualified  postal  em- 
ployees to  be  postmasters  by  regional  se- 
lection boards.  I  do  not  believe  this 
method  of  selection  will  be  an  improve- 
ment over  the  present  practice  of  the  De- 
partment's receiving  recommendations 
from  Members  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate.  I  opposed  this  method  of  selec- 
tion of  postmasters  when  the  Senate 
considered  S.  1583  on  August  12  of  last 
year.  I  spoke  against  transferring  the 
method  of  selection  from  the  Congress  to 
a  board  and  voted  against  the  bill  trans- 
ferring this  power.  I  intend  to  keep  close 
check  on  the  way  selections  are  made — 
and  insist  that  it  is  fair  to  Republican 
Party  members— as  it  has  not  been  thus 
far— and  that  competent  and  respected 
citizens  are  chosen. 


Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  statement  of  June  30,  1970, 
on  tiie  postal  reorganization  bill  and  my 
statement  of  August  12,  1969.  be  included 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Cooper.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  vote 
against  the  bill,  only  because  of  its  com- 
pulsory union  provisions.  If  this  is  corrected 
in  conference,  I  will  vote  for  the  bill,  as  I 
approve  the  advances  in  pay  scale,  and  other 
benefits. 

Section  1309  of  the  Senate  bill  would  ex- 
tend the  provision  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
to  the  employee-management  relations  pro- 
vided in  this  "bill. 

Section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  au- 
thorizes States  to  enact  legislation  which 
would  prohibit  the  union  shop  as  a  condi- 
tion of  employment  in  any  collective  bargain- 
ing agreement.  Some  19  States  have  enacted 
laws  prohibiting  the  union  shop.  In  the  re- 
maining 31  States,  of  which  group  is  In- 
cluded Kentucky,  the  union  shop  require- 
ment is  the  subject  of  collective  bargaining 
between  employer  and  the  certified  union 
bargaining  representatives. 

Under  the  Senate  bill,  the  union  repre- 
sentatives and  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Postal  Service  could  enter  into  collective 
bargaining  agreements  providing  for  a  union 
shop,  but  only  in  those  States  where  no 
State  law.  enacted  purstiant  to  section  14(b) 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  prohibits  such 
agreement.  Thus,  under  the  committee  bill, 
employees  in  some  31  States  could  be  sub- 
ject to  the  union  shop  requirement  and 
employees  in  the  remaining  19  States  could 
not  be  required  to  join  a  union. 

Federal  employees  have  historically  en- 
joyed the  right  to  work  for  their  Govern- 
ment without  joining  a  union.  In  Executive 
Order  10988.  President  Kennedy  set  forth 
the  basic  policy  for  labor-management  rela- 
tions in  the  Federal  service  as  follows: 

"Each  employee  .  .  .  have  the  right,  freely 
and  without  fear  of  penalty  or  reprisal,  to 
form,  join,  and  assist  a  labor  organization  or 
to  refrain  from  such  activity,  and  each  em- 
ployee shall  be  protected  In  the  exercise  of 
this  right." 

Tills  Executive  order  was  continued  in 
force  and  effect  by  President  Johnson. 

President  Nixon  followed  in  this  tradition 
and  Issued  Executive  Order  No.  11491  which 
states  in  section  1(A)  the  following: 
"  "Each  Federal  employee  has  the  right, 
freely  and  without  fear  of  penalty  or  reprisiil. 
to  form,  join  and  assist  a  labor  organization 
or  to  refrain  from  any  such  activity,  and 
each  employee  shall  be  protected  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  this  right." 

I  am  informed  that  at  the  present  time, 
there  are  approxim.uely  7,50.000  postal  work- 
ers. Of  this  group,  some  250.000  do  not  pres- 
ently belong  to  a  union.  Under  section  1309 
of  the  Senate  bill,  the  officials  of  t'.ic  Postal 
Service  and  the  postal  union  can  negotiate 
union  shop  contracts  in  the  31  States  in 
which  they  are  not  outlawed,  which  contracts 
would  require  postal  employees  to  j:^in  a 
union  and  pay  union  dues  in  order  to  keep 
their  jobs.  I  repeat,  in  order  to  keep  a  Gov- 
ernment position. 

In  1947,  I  voted  for  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
However,  I  make  a  very  clear  distinrtion  be- 
tween private  employment  and  Government 
employment.  I  believe  that  one  of  the  great 
promises  of  our  country  and  one  of  its  virtues 
is  that  Government  employment  Is  open  to 
all,  with  persons  qualifying  at  various  levels 
according  to  their  abilities  without  any  re- 
quirement that  they  must  be  affiliated  with  a 
union  to  obtain  or  retain  their  employment, 
or  with  any  other  organization. 

I  note  that  in  his  testimony  before  the 
House  Post  Office  Committee.  Mr  George 
Meany,   president  of  the   AFL-<:iO.   a  very 
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honest  man.  stated  that  the  union  shop 
agreement  for  postal  employees  through  col- 
lective bargaining  will  be  the  first  step  to- 
ward unionizing  all  employees  in  Govern- 
ment departments  and  agencies  whether  or 
not  an  employee  desires  to  become  a  member 
of  a  union. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  that  those  Ameri- 
cans who  wish  to  become  a  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  serve  the  public  should  be  en- 
couraged to  do  so.  should  owe  their  loyalty 
100  percent  to  the  Government,  and  should 
not  be  required  to  join  a  labor  organization 
in  order  to  continue  in  pviblic  service. 

I  have  supported  all  legislation  to  enable 
non-Government  workers  to  freely  decide 
whether  they  shall  be  affiliated  with  a 
union— and  the  union  shop  principle.  But  I 
cannot  vote  for  compulsory  union  for  Gov- 
ernment employees,  requiring  them  to  join 
unions,  to  pay  checkoff  dues,  and  to  rely 
on  their  union  for  proper  pay,  benefits  and 
working  conditions,  and  Government  em- 
ployment itself,  rather  than  rely  on  the  U.S. 
Government  and  the  States  to  which  all  of 
us  owe  our  loyalty. 

.'Vppointmfnt  and  Promotion  in  Post  Of- 
fice Department  on  Basis  of  Merit  and 

Fitness 

Mr.  Bvrd  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  pursuant  to 
the  motion  entered  on  July  9.  1969.  the  Sen- 
ate reconsider  the  vote  by  which  S.  1583  was 
previously  passed  by  the  Senate. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  bill  will  be 
stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill 
(S.  1583)  to  provide  that  appointments  and 
promotions  in  the  Post  Office  Department, 
including  the  Postal  Field  Service,  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  merit  and  fitness. 

The  Presidi.xg  Officer.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  ccnaideration  of  the  bill. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  McGee.  Mr.  President,  this  bill  was  re- 
ported unanimously  by  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  by  those  present. 
We  have  agreement  on  all  sides  that  no  ob- 
jection is  being  filed  to  the  bill. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  would 
like  to  make  a  st.itement  In  regard  to  it.  I 
know  of  no  other  statements  that  anyone  has 
requested  to  make. 

Mr.  Cooper.  Mr.  President,  this  measure 
was  brought  up.  as  I  recall,  in  the  morning 
hour,  on  the  calendar  and  was  passed  with 
a  number  of  other  measures.  I  do  not  excvise 
myself  for  not  being  present  at  the  time.  The 
Senator  from  Texa-s  (Mr.  Yarborough)  later 
made  a  motion  to  reconsider,  and  the  bill 
was  brought  back  from  the  House. 

Mr.  McGee.  It  was  brought  back  from  the 
House:  yes. 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  have  talked  with  the  Post- 
master General  abottt  his  proposed  plan  for 
the  selection  of  postmasters.  I  have  read  the 
report  of  the  committee,  and  I  have  read  with 
care  the  statement  of  Postnia;sier  General 
Blount,  and  other  witnesses  who  testified  In 
hearing  before  the  Senate  committee. 

I  must  say  that  I  cannot  find  fault  In  the 
principle  of  removing  postmasters  from  poll- 
tics,  if  ;t  is  pos^,:ble.  Talking  wi:h  the  Post- 
master General,  I  inquired  how  the  commlt- 
^s,  which  will  select  the  postmasters,  will  be 
constituted.  He  explained  that  a  number  of 
private  citizens  would  be  appointed  to  the.se 
committees,  that  some  of  t!ie  members  would 
^  officials  of  the  Pest  Office  Department, 
|«d,  in  the  regional  committees,  some  mem- 
bers would  be  local  postmasters. 

I  urged  the  Postmaster  General  that  he 
watch  carefully  to  see  to  It  that  the  com- 


mittees that  are  named  to  select  postmasters 
are  not  politically  oriented.  In  other  words,  it 
could  be  that  there  would  exist  a  natural 
bias  to  accept  the  recommendations  of  Mem- 
bers for  appointments  of  individuals  from 
their  own  parties.  I  know  that  their  recom- 
mendations must  be  ccnsidered  at  higher 
levels  and  finally  passed  upon  by  the  Post- 
master General.  However,  political  factors 
could  grow  up  in  the.se  selection  committees, 
as  has  been  done  under  the  present  system.  I 
hope  that  will  not  occur. 

The  Senate  committee  unanimously  voted 
for  the  changed  principle. 

Mr.  McGee.  Mr.  President.  I  should  explain 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  was  not  able  to 
be  present  at  that  particular  session  so  I 
would  not  want  the  word  "unanimous"  to 
include  him  in  the  unanimity.  He  had  some 
reservations  about  It. 

Mr.  Cooper.  Mr.  President,  I  assume  that 
no  other  Member  of  the  Senate  other  than 
Senator  Yarborough  will  raise  any  question 
about  this  bill  and  that  it  will  be  passed  with- 
out opposition.  I  have  thought  the  matter 
over.  I  know  the  questions  that  arise  when 
political  selections  are  made  by  Members  of 
the  Congress.  But  I  must  say,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  large  post  offices  which  deal  with 
millions  of  dollars.  I  am  sure  that  the  recom- 
mending bodies  in  the  new  plan  could  not 
make  better  selections  than  Senators  and 
Members  of  the  House. 

I  remember  an  old  citizen  of  my  county, 
a  rural  county,  once  said  to  me  that  before 
we  had  so  many  governmental  agencies,  that 
the  post  office,  in  cities,  towns,  and  In  rural 
sections  with  the  flag  flying  over  it.  was  the 
link  between  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  people.  Postmasters  are  very  much  re- 
spected in  smaller  communities,  as  outstand- 
ing citizens  of  the  community.  Members  of 
Congress  and  the  Senate  have  taken  care  to 
appoint  men  and  women  of  integrity  and  men 
and  women  who  would  reprea->nt  faithfully 
the  Government  of  the  Unitea  States,  and 
bring  credit  and  honor  to  the  Government 
and  their  communities.  This  is  my  judgment 
with  few  exceptions  of  the  thousands  of  post- 
masters who  have  been  appointed  under  the 
political  system. 

I  believe,  even  though  this  measure  has 
been  recommended  by  the  President  and  the 
Postmaster  General  and  has  been  approved 
by  the  committee,  that  the  smaller  post 
offices,  rural  postmasters,  and  letter  carriers 
cotild  be  selected  better  by  the  Members  of 
Congress,  who  know  the  communities  and 
people  than  by  this  new  plan. 

In  addition  to  being  efficient  postmasters, 
and  this  is  a  chief  requirement,  postmasters 
must  deal  with  people.  The  regard  of  the 
people  of  the  community  for  the  Government 
aepends  in  large  degree  on  the  way  they  arc 
treated  by  thc-^e  representatives  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  And  we  In  the  Congress 
have  better  judgment  on  this  factor  than 
some  committee  far  away. 

I  must  say  X  would  have  been  glad  If  post 
offices  In  cities  of  25,000  or  over,  or  50,000 
people  or  over,  had  Vjeen  classified  for  non- 
political  appointments,  or  by  the  volume  of 
business,  and  left  the  appointment  of  post- 
masters for  smaller  communities  and  rural 
areas  to  Members  of  Congress.  The  lob  could 
be  done  better.  What  could  a  committee 
drawn  up  of  men  from  various  groups  over 
the  State  know  about  a  post  office  and  post- 
master In  a  place  Ilk'-  Pippa  Passes.  Ky..  or 
Mayfield,  or  Burnside,  Kr  ? 

Mr.  McGtE,  Or  Spotted  Hcrse.  Wyo. 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  do  not  wish  to  place  my 
opposition  solely  on  that  ground.  I  must  say 
it  would  have  been  politically  fair  If  there 
had  been  at  least  2  years  given  to  my  party 
to  catch  up — we  never  could  catch  up,  but 
we  could  have  15  to  20  percent  of  the  post 
offices.  It  would  be  fair  to  my  party,  I  live 
in  a  Republican  county,  I  do  not  live  In  a 
Republican  State.  I  have  been  In  political 
life  since  1925,  and  that  makes  44  years. 


When  President  Roosevelt  came  into  power 
all  Republican  postmasters  were  fired.  Then, 
when  he  was  in  office  civil  service  was  In- 
stlttiied  and  his  party  members  were  frozen 
in  their  jobs.  When  President  Elsenhower 
was  elected.  Republicans  believed  at  first 
they  could  come  back,  but  they  had  been 
fired  and  frozen  out.  They  are  left  out  for- 
ever, with  the  exception  of  a  few  appointees 
during  President  Elsenhower's  administra- 
tion. 

I  do  not  think  it  fair  to  Republicans.  I 
have  recommended  some  Democrats  as  well 
as  Republicans  in  my  service.  I  have  loyalty 
to  m.y  p.arty.  fairness  to  its  members  and  this 
plan  does  not  provide  them  an  equal  chance. 
Chiefly,  I  know  that  the  boards  sitting  In 
Cincinnati  or  Cheyenne.  Wyo,,  cannot  select 
a  postmaster  for  Pippa  Passes,  Ky..  Cain's 
Store,  Ky,,  or  Waterloo,  or  Spotted  Horse. 
Wyo.,  better  than  I  can,  or  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee.  Senator  McGee. 

I  shall  vote  against  the  bill.  But  1  do 
give  my  thanks  to  the  able  Senator  from 
Wyoming.  Senator  McGee,  for  his  fairness 
and  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
(Senator  Yarborough)  for  speaking  up  for 
the  smaller  communities  and  rural  sections 
ol  Texas  and  the  United  States.  I  vote  against 
the  bill. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  luianimoas  consent  that  the 
pending  conference  report  be  temporarily 
laid  aside. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  MILITARY  PROCURE- 
MENT AND  OTHER  PURPOSES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  H.R.  17123,  Calendar  No.  1020,  the 
unfinished  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
v.ill  be  stated  by  title. 

Tlie  Legislative  Clerk.  H.R.  17123,  to 
authorize  appropriations  during  the  fis- 
cal year  1971  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
mi.ssiles.  naval  vessels,  and  tracked  com- 
bat vehicles,  and  other  weapons,  and  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evaluation 
for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe 
the  authorized  personnel  strength  of  the 
Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve  com- 
ponent of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, a  special  panel  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  last  year  has  made  a  strong 
rccomm.endation  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment stop  the  practice  of  giving 
Members  of  Congress  advance  informa- 
tion on  contracts  that  are  being  awarded 
in  their  States  on  the  basis  that  as  the 
Congressman  or  Senators  make  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  award  he  perhaps  can 
get  some  credit  for  having  obtained  a 
project  or  contract  for  his  Slate. 

For  years  I  have  been  critical  of  this 
procedure,  which  has  been  the  practice 
for  all  preceeding  odmini.strations  as  well 
as  the  present  one.  and  I  commend  the 
Presidential  panel  upon  its  recomn.end- 
ing  that  this  questionable  procedure  be 
abandoned. 

It  should  be  abandoned  because  it  is 
liighly  misleading.  First,  if  the  Member  of 
Congress  had  anything  whatsoever  to  do 
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with  obtaining  this  contract  or  if  the  De- 
fense Department  awarded  the  contract 
on  the  basis  of  the  recommendation  of 
a  Member  of  Congress  they  were  both  in 
violation  of  the  law  which  prohibits  Gov- 
ernment contracts  from  being  awarded 
on  the  basis  of  political  pressure  or  in- 
fluence. Yet  if  a  Member  of  Congress  an- 
nounces the  awarding  of  the  contract  the 
industry"  involved  naturally  feels  that 
he  must  have  been  of  some  assist- 
tance.  and  likewise  the  unsuccessful  bid- 
ders would  feel  that  their  mistake  was  in 
net  having  contacted  the  congressional 
office. 

This  policy  gives  the  impression  that 
influence  peddling  is  a  normal  procedure. 
I  know  of  no  better  example  to  show 
just  how  ridiculous  this  pract'c.  l^.as  be- 
come than  to  relate  an  incident  of  a 
couple  of  yera-s  ago  at  vshich  time  I  met 
an  offSoial  of  the  Defen.'>e  Department  in 
the  corridor. 

In  the  conversation  he  asked  the  loca- 
tion of  a  certain  Senator's  office  and  men- 
tioned that  he  was  checl:ing  his  v.-atch  to 
see  just  what  time  it  was  and  how  long 
it  would  take  him  to  get  there. 

It  developed  further  that  two  other 
officials  were  in  the  Capitr  1.  one  headed 
to  the  office  of  the  other  Senator  from 
that  State  and  one  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  ready  to  notify  the  Con- 
gressman in  the  district. 

It  appeared  there  was  considerable 
jealousy  within  the  congressional  group, 
and  to  avoid  criticism  the  Department 
of  Defense  had  sent  three  men  to  the 
Capitol  with  instructions  to  enter  these 
offices  at  a  scheduled  moment. 

The  manner  in  which  they  were  syn- 
chronizing their  visits  would  almost  let 
one  thinlv  that  they  were  getting  ready 
for  a  major  military  maneuver. 

I  know  Gf  but  cne  reascn  that  can  be 
advanced  in  favor  of  this  practice  of 
allowing  Members  of  Congress  to  an- 
nounce contracts:  and  that  is.  it  would 
help  their  constituency  to  determine  just 
who  is  the  laziest  man  in  the  congres- 
sional delegation  because  the  hard  work- 
ing and  energetic  Member  of  Congress 
would  be  busy  attending  committee  meet- 
ings or  attending  to  his  duties  on  the 
House  or  Senate  floor,  whereas  the  lazy 
Member  of  the  delegation  would  be  back 
in  his  office  more  often  with  his  feet 
prcpped  up  en  the  desk,  and  when  the 
notice  of  the  contract  arrived  he  could 
be  awakened  and  set  the  wheels  of  pub- 
licity in  operation  ahead  of  his  colleagues. 
Political  influence  in  the  awarding  of 
Government  contracts  should  not  be  en- 
couraged, nor  should  either  the  Congress 
or  the  administration  condone  a  policy 
which  gives  the  appearance  of  influence 
peddling. 

To  put  a  stop  to  this  unsound  practice 
I  am  submitting  an  amendment  to  the 
pending  bill,  H.R.  17123,  which  will  pro- 
hibit in  the  future  this  administration  or 
any  other  administration  from  releasing 
this  information  through  congressional 
or  political  sources. 

So  I  send  the  amendment  to  the  desk 
and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk,  Mr. 
Ast,  read  the  amendment  as  follows : 


At  the  end  of  the  blU  add  a  new  section 
as  follows: 

Sec.  507.  (a)  No  Information  concerning 
the  Identity  or  location  of  the  person  to 
whom  anv  contract  has  been  awarded  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  shall  be  given  to  any 
Individual.  Including  any  member  of  Con- 
gress, In  advance  of  a  public  announcement 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  of  the  identity 
of  the  person  to  whom  such  contract  has 
been  awarded. 

(b)  On  and  aft€r  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  whenever  the  Identity  of  tlie 
person  to  whom  any  defense  contract  has 
been  awarded  is  to  be  made  public,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  publicly  .innounce 
that  such  contract  has  been  awarded  and  to 
whom  It  was  awarded. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  if  the  managers  of  the  bill  are 
willing  to  accept  the  amendment,  I  am 
willing  to  have  it  accepted  by  a  voice  vote. 
Otherwise.  I  want  a  yea-and-nay  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  manager  of  the  bill  is  not 
presently  on  the  floor,  so  I  would  like  to 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    816     / 
THE    FLT    BEFORE    VOU    BUY    AMENDMENT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  today  an  amendment  to  the 
military  authorization  bill  whose  purpose 
Is  to  carry  out  the  fly  before  you  buy 
recommendations  of  the  Fitzhugh  Com- 
mission—the so-called  blue  ribbon  com- 
mittee which  has  just  made  its  report 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

I  have  been  very  critical  of  the  Com- 
mission, its  membership,  and  the  pro- 
curement portion  of  its  report.  I  made  a 
speech  in  the  Senate  last  Thursday  de- 
tailing my  criticisms  and  objections  to 
those  portions  of  the  report  allegedly 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  overruns, 
procurement,  and  weapons  system 
buying. 

But  there  is  one  overall  recommenda- 
tion in  the  report  which  has  received 
general  support.  That  is  the  recommen- 
dation that  in  the  procurement  of  mili- 
tary weapons  the  Pentagon  should  fly 
before  they  buy,  or  to  put  it  another  way, 
develop  fully  tested  and  fully  working 
prototypes  before  hundreds  of  millions 
or  billions  are  spent  for  production.  The 
point  is  to  make  ceitain,  through  the 
development  of  prototypes  and  full  test- 
ing, that  the  bugs  are  out  of  the  system 
before  the  production  nms  begin.  This 
obviously  was  not  the  c&se  with  the 
C-5A,  with  the  TFX,  with  a  score  of  mis- 
siles, with  the  MET  70  tank,  and  with 
numerous  other  weapons  systems  which 
universally  have  cost  more  than  the 
original  estimate,  which  are  delivered  a 
year  or  two  too  late,  and  which  fail 
to  meet  their  specifications. 

There  are  some  ironic  facts  about  the 
fly  before  you  buy  recommendation. 
First  of  all,  I  thought  that  the  policy  was 
already  in  effect.  About  a  year  ago  at  a 


lime  the  Department  was  under  great 
criticism  for  its  vast  deficiencies  in  pro- 
curement, it  announced  that  it  was  turn- 
ing to  the  Milestone  system  of  procure- 
ment. Milestone  merely  meant  that  the 
Department  would  proceed,  stage  by 
stage,  to  research,  development,  contract 
definition,  and  production  of  weapons.  It 
was  a  fiy  before  you  buy  policy.  It  was 
announced  with  considerable  flair.  As  a 
result.  I  thought  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment v;as  already  following  the  policy. 

My  best  judgment  is  that  one  of  the 
Department's  public  relations  officers,  for 
whom  we  pay  at  least  $40  million  a  year, 
devised  a  new  slogan.  "Fly  before  you 
buy"  is  certainly  snappier  than  "Mile- 
stone." It  has  been  worth  2  or  3  days  of 
publicity  and  has  obscured,  to  a  very  con- 
siderable degree,  the  deficiencies  of  many 
of  the  procurement  aspects  of  the  re- 
port and  the  controversy  over  many  of 
the  proposals  for  the  reorganization  of 
the  services  and  the  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

But  the  real  test  is,  do  they  mean  it? 
Do  they  really  mean  business? 

I  have  gone  to  the  Fitzhugh  report 
where  on  pages  74  and  75  I  find  a  dozen 
recommendations  which  are  designed  to 
carry  out  the  "fly  before  you  buy"  policy 
which  the  Department  has  embraced  so 
enthusiastically.  I  have  taken  those  rec- 
ommendations, almost  precisely  as  given 
in  the  Fitzhugh  report,  and  I  have 
drafted  an  amendment  to  implement 
them. 

The  amendment  requires  that  before 
any  weapons  system  can  go  into  produc- 
tion, the  Secretary  of  Defense  must  sub- 
mit a  report  to  the  Armed  Services  and 
the  Appropriations  Committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate  indicating  the  degree 
to  which  the  Department  has  complied 
with  the  Fitzhugh  recommendations 
which  make  up  the  "fly  before  you  buy  ' 
policy. 

The  requirement  to  send  the  report  to 
both  the  Armed  Services  and  the  Appro- 
priations Committees  is  important  be- 
cause systems  are  authorized  by  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  but  funded 
by  the  Appropriations  Committees. 

The  requirement  that  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  should  make  the  report,  rather 
than  the  individual  services,  is  an  effort 
to  give  the  Secretary  some  means  of  en- 
forcing the  "fly  before  you  buy"  recom- 
mendations during  the  research,  testing. 
and  development  stage  of  a  weapons  sys- 
tem. ,..ui.  *V,o 

The  amendment  does  not  prohibit  tne 
authorization  or  funding  of  the  produc- 
tion of  the  weapons  system  if  the  serv- 
ice has  failed  to  follow  the  "fly  before 
you  buy "  conditions.  There  may  be  a 
number  of  reasons  in  any  one  case  why 
a  particular  condition  Is  inappropriate, 
impossible  to  fulfill  or  unnecessary.  But 
where  Armed  Services  or  Appropriations 
Committees  have  authorized  or  funded 
the  production  of  a  weapons  system  ana 
where  the  fly  before  you  buy  conditions 
have  not  been  met,  the  amendment  re- 
quires that  the  committee  state  that  fact 
in  the  report  on  the  bill  which  authorizes 
or  funds  the  production  of  the  weapons 
system. 

May  I  point  out  that  that  sUtement 
would  be  involved  only  when  a  request 
was  made  to  authorize  or  fund  produc- 
tion of  the  weapons. 
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Last  Thursday  in  my  statement  on 
the  Senate  floor.  I  proposed  certain  ques- 
tions to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  <Mr. 
Stennis)  which  grew  out  of  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  weapons  systems  au- 
thorized in  this  bill  were  originally 
asked  for  by  the  Pentagon  before  proto- 
types had  been  tested  and  before  re- 
search and  development  had  been  com- 
pleted. I  was  pleased  to  note  that  in  case 
after  case,  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Armed  Ser\'ices  had  cut  out  or  cut  back 
on  funds  where  the  Pentagon  had  asked 
for  production  funds  before  the  weapon 
wa.s  adequately  tested.  I  commend  the 
chairman  for  that  action. 

There  were  exceptions,  however,  as  we 
all  know,  in  the  committee's  recommen- 
dation. One  of  the  most  conspicuous  ex- 
ceptions, of  cour.se,  was  the  ABM.  The 
whole  argument,  or  at  least  one  of  the 
principal  arguments  last  year  for  going 
along  with  phase  I,  the  first  two  sites, 
was  that  then  we  could  test  ABM  at 
those  sites  to  determine  whether  it  was 
practicable.  This  was  exactly  what  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  asked  us  to  do. 

Now  the  committee  has  proceeded  with 
phase  II,  or  site  three,  without  "flying 
before  we  buy"  and  without  testing  at 
those  two  sites  before  proceeding. 

Even  though  the  Pentagon  has  had  the 
Milestone  system  in  effect  for  over  a 
year,  it  is  clear  to  me  that  on  weapon 
"after  weapon  they  have  wholly  disre- 
garded their  own  "Milestone"  or  "fly  be- 
fore you  buy"  policy. 

My  amendment,  therefore,  is  necessary 
if  we  are  to  transform  public  relations 
gimmicks  into  effective  policy,  pnd  to 
make  the  distinction  between  form  and 
substance. 

Let  me  say  a  word  or  two  about  the 
specific  recommendations  of  the  Fitz- 
hugh Commission  which  form  the  12 
conditions  in  this  amendment  on  which 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  must  report. 

The  Fitzhugh  Commission  recom- 
mended: First,  that  exploratory  and  ad- 
vanced development  of  selected  subsys- 
tems and  components  of  weapons  sys- 
tems should  take  place  independently  of 
the  weapon  system  itself. 

That  is  an  important  point.  On  hear- 
ings held  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Economy  in  Government  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  on  weapons  sys- 
tems, we  found  that  the  avionics  sys- 
tems for  planes,  the  radar  for  ships,  and 
the  weapons  and  sonic  systems  on  the 
new  destroyers  were  often  highly  defi- 
cient when  delivered  to  the  weapon  for 
inclusion  in  the  system.  These  should  be 
tested  and  ready  to  go  before  they  are 
delivered  as  components  for  a  ship  or 
plane  or  tank. 

Second,  that  Government  laboratories 
and  contractors  be  used  to  develop  se- 
lected subsystems  and  components  on 
a  long-term  level  of  effort  basis. 

That,  too,  is  important.  There  are  far 
too  many  crash  programs  for  important 
and  vital  components  of  major  weapons. 

Third,  that  competitive  prototypes  be 
used  in  addition  to  or  in  lieu  of  paper 
studies. 

It  is  important  that  prototypes  be 
used  instead  of  paper  studies.  No  one  can 
really  tell  how  a  system  will  work  until 
It  is  built. 


It  is  also  true  that  whenever  possible, 
it  is  good  to  have  competitive  prototypes; 
namely,  that  more  than  one  company 
build  a  prototype  before  production.  But 
on  huge  weapons,  such  as  the  B-1 
bomber,  which  I  do  not  think  should  be 
built  in  any  case,  or  on  a  major  ship, 
competitive  prototypes  may  be  f£.r  too 
expensive. 

Fourth,  that  production  schedules  be 
selectively  lengthened,  that  long  range 
production  be  contracted  for,  and  that 
new  models  of  the  system  not  be  pro- 
duced without  specific  authorization  by 
Congress. 

This  is  very  important.  We  have  far 
tcD  many  crash  programs.  We  have  far 
too  many  weapons  systems  which  have 
taken  on  all  the  aspects  of  the  yearly 
models  of  the  automobile  business.  We 
have  also  seen  the  Defense  Department 
shift  to  the  second  or  third  version  of  a 
system  or  a  new  model  of  the  ,system 
without  adequate  authorization  by  Con- 
gress. At  times  what  is  said  to  be  a  new 
model  is  really  a  means  of  spending  many 
billions  on  a  new  system  without  effec- 
tive control. 

Fifth,  that  concurrent  development 
and  production  do  not  take  place,  until 
at  least  a  small  number  of  development 
prototypes  have  been  developed  and 
fully  tested  and  successfully  demon- 
strated. 

This  is  the  heart  of  the  fly  before  you 
buy  policy.  Development  must  come  be- 
fore production.  They  must  not  be  con- 
current, except  in  the  most  unusual 
circumstances. 

Prototypes  should  be  developed,  tested, 
and  demonstrated  successfully  before 
production. 

Equally  important  is  that  only  a  small 
number  of  prototypes  be  developed.  It  is 
obviously  improper  to  build  25  or  50 
fighter  planes  as  prototypes  before  pro- 
duction. That  merely  gives  the  service  an 
argument  that  so  much  has  been  spent 
already  that  production  must  follow  in 
any  event. 

Sixth,  that  detailed  cost  studies  be 
made  to  establish  that  a  modification  of 
an  existing  system  would  not  be  cheaper 
to  produce  and  provide  sufficient  capa- 
bility than  an  entirely  new  system. 

I  think  this  recommendation  is  good 
and  an  obvious  one.  This  may  help  stop 
the  rushing  into  a  new  model  of  a 
weapon  or  new  weapons  while  the  old 
one  is  fundamentally  good. 

Seventh,  that  gold  plating  be  elimi- 
nated. 

Of  course,  this  has  been  policy  for  some 
time,  but  it  needs  to  be  watched  on  every 
weapon.  It  is  a  pwlicy  which  needs  en- 
forcement and  needs  to  be  applied  to  all 
weapons.  Some  of  them  are  so  compli- 
cated and  so  sophisticated  that  they  not 
only  cost  more  money  but  also  do  not 
work. 

Eighth,  that  the  type  of  contract 
selected  is  the  one  most  appropriate  to 
develop  and  assess  the  technical  risks  of 
the  weapon. 

That,  of  course,  is  an  obvious  recom- 
mendation. 

Ninth,  that  the  requirement  for  con- 
tract definition  not  be  invoked  where  it 
is  inappropriate. 

That,  of  course,  is  a  sensible  recom- 
mendation. But  it  must  not  be  used  to 


avoid  the  contract  definition  stage  when 
it  is  needed. 

Tenth,  that  maintainability  and  reli- 
ability be  assured  by  means  other  than 
documentation  during  the  design  pro- 
posal stage. 

We  want  proof  that  a  weapon  is  reli- 
able and  can  be  maintained  ea.'-ily.  Tliat 
proof  should  be  more  than  the  paper 
work  or  initial  design  of  the  contractor. 
If  such  condition  had  been  in  effect  and 
the  prototype  recommendation  in  effect 
for  our  tank  program,  much  of  the  lack 
of  reliability  would  have  been  avoided. 

Eleventh,  that  planning  for  testing 
and  evaluation  occurred  early  in  the  de- 
velopment cycle,  and  that  procedures 
were  followed  for  an  effective  transi- 
tion to  the  test  and  evaluation  phase. 

That  is  an  obvious  recommendation. 

Twelfth,  that  total  package  procure- 
ment be  prohibited  as  a  means  of  con- 
tracting for  weapons  .systems. 

That,  Mr.  President,  is  music  to  my 
ears.  I  believe  I  was  the  first  one  to 
criticize  total  package  procurement. 
Yet  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
Charles  insisted  that  it  was  a  great  sys- 
tem of  procurement  even  after  we  had 
uncovered  the  $2  billion  overrun  on  the 
C-5A. 

Since  I  called  for  the  elimination  of  to- 
tal package  procurement  myself,  because 
like  so  many  other  methods  it  was  both 
inherently  bad  and  a  public  relations  ef- 
fort, I  welcome  the  Fitzliugh  recom- 
mendation on  that  point,  wliich  comes 
more  than  a  year  after  the  Defense  De- 
partment castigated  our  efforts  to  do 
away  with  it. 

I  commend  the  amendment  to  the 
Senate.  If  the  Defense  Department  real- 
ly means  business,  they  will  support  this 
amendment.  In  the  vernacular,  they  now 
have  the  chance  either  to  fish  or  cut 
bait. 

Mr.  President.  I  send  the  amendment 
to  the  desk  and  ask  that  It  be  printed 
and  lie  on  the  table,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  amendment  printed 
in  the  Record, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed 
and  will  lie  on  the  table;  and.  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  816 

No  funds  may  be  authorized  or  appropri- 
ated to  or  for  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  for  the  production  of 
any  weapons  systenis  until  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  has  submitted  a  report  to  the  Armed 
Services  Committees  and  to  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  indicating  that  the 
degree  to  which  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  complied  with  the  following  conditions: 

(a)  That  exploratory  and  advanced  devel- 
opment of  selected  subsystems  and  com- 
ponents of  the  weapons  system  have  taken 
place  Independently  of  the  development  of 
the   weapons  system; 

(b)  That  government  laboratories  and  con- 
tractors have  been  used  to  develop  selected 
subsystems  and  components  on  a  long-term 
level  of  effort  basis; 

(c)  That  competitive  prototypes  have  been 
used  In  addition  to  or  In  lieu  of  paper 
studies; 

(d)  That  production  schedules  will  be  se- 
lectively lengthened,  long-range  production 
win  be  contracted  for,  and  new  models  of 
the  system  will  not  be  produced  without 
specific  authorization  by  Congress; 
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(e)  That  concurrent  development  and  pro- 
duction did  not  take  place  and  production 
will  not  occur  until  a  small  number  of  de- 
velopment prototypes  have  been  developed 
and  fully  tested  and  successfully  demon- 
strated: 

(f )  That  detailed  cost  studies  establishing 
that  modifications  to  existing  weapons  sys- 
tems stUl  In  production  or  previously  in  pro- 
duction will  not  provide  sufficient  capability 
at  a  lower  cost: 

(g)  That  elements  of  the  systems  or  sub- 
systems do  not  include  "gold  plating": 

'(h)  That  the  type  of  contract  selected  is 
the  most  appropriate  for  development  and 
the  assessment  of  the  technical  rislcs  Involved 
in  the  weapons  system: 

(1)  That  the  requirement  for  formal  con- 
tract definition  is  not  invoked  where  It  Is 
Inapplicable  to  the  weapons  system  develop- 
ment; 

ij)  That  maintainability  and  reliability 
have  been  assured  by  means  other  than  de- 
tailed documentation  by  the  contractor  as  a 
part  of  the  design  proposal; 

(k)  That  appropriate  planning  occurred 
early  in  the  development  cycle  for  test  and 
evaluation,  and  that  procedures  were  fol- 
lowed for  an  effective  transition  to  the  test 
and  evaluation  phase:  and 

(U  That  a  total  package  procurement  con- 
tract for  research,  testing,  development,  and  ' 
or  production  was  prohibited. 

Whenever  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives or  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives determines  that  one  or  more  of 
the  conditions  described  above  have  not  been 
complied  with  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
In  the  case  of  any  weapons  system,  that  com- 
mittee shall  state  In  any  report  prepared  by 
It  on  any  legislative  bill  authorizing  funds 
for  the  production  of  such  weapons  system 
or  any  bill  appropriating  funds  for  the  pro- 
duction of  such  weapons  system  that  such 
condition  or  conditions  have  not  been  met 
by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  a.'^k  unanimous  coasent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re.«cinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, my  pending  amendment  reads: 

No  Information  concerning  the  Identity  or 
location  of  the  person. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  a  comma  be 
inserted  after  the  word  "person"  and  that 
the  words  "company'  or  corporation"  fol- 
low, and  I  .so  modify  the  amendment. 

I  make  the  same  modification  with  re- 
spect to  paragraph  <b^ ,  following  the 
word  "per.5on." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 


when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Oflicer  (Mr. Boggs'. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pi-esi- 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  move  that  tlie  Senate  stand  in 
recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair, 
with  the  understanding  that  the  recess 
not  e.xtcnd  beyond  2:50  p.m.  today. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  at  1 :56 
p.m.  the  Senate  took  a  recess  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  2:44  p.m. 


POSTAL  REFORM— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
pending  business,  the  military  procure- 
ment bill,  be  temporarily  laid  aside,  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
17070. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  AssisT.ANT  Legislative  Clerk.  The 
report  of  the  committee  on  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Hoases  on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  'H.R.  17070)  to  improve  and 
modernize  the  postal  service,  to  reor- 
ganize the  Post  OfiSce  Department,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its 
consideration. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of 
the  pendin'?  rollcall  vote  on  the  confer- 
Ciicj;  report,  it  would  be  the  hope  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  that  if  there 
are  any  remaining  questions  in  regard 
to  the  conference  report,  they  might  be 
forthcoming  within  the  next  10  min- 
utes, so  that  we  might  stay  on  schedule 
with  the  rollcall  at  3  o'clock. 

The  item  of  most  contentious  differ- 
ence between  the  House  bill  and  the  Sen- 
ate bill,  and  the  one  that  seemed  to  be 
of  deepest  concern  to  this  body,  is  that 
concerning  the  right-to-work  issue — the 
union  shop  versus  the  open  shop. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  question  of 
agreeing  to  the  conference  report. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  On  the  question  of  the 
open  shop  or  the  union  shop,  the  Senate 
was  on  record  w'th  a  rollcall  vote  and  a 
secondary  vote  substantially  in.sisting  on 
the  right  to  a  union  siiop  if  they  went 
through  the  proper  procedures.  But  in 
view  of  the  protracted  character  of  the 
conference,  which  e.xtended  through 
nearly  3  weeks,  morning  and  afternoon 
and  sometimes  later  than  that,  the  Sen- 
ate very  reluctantly  yielded  its  position 
to  the  House  position;  and  the  language 
in  the  House,  which  specifies  that  there 
siiould  be  no  option  of  a  union  shop 
among  Federal  employees  in  the  Post 
Office  is  the  prevailing  position  brought 
out  of  conference  by  the  Senate  confer- 
ees. Because  of  the  bearing  that  had  on 
the  attitudes  of  a  number  of  Members 
of  this  body  in  regard  to  the  total  ques- 
tion of  postal  i-eorganization,  I  think  it 
well  that  the  record  show  that  to  be  the 
significant  bit  of  yielding  that  the  Sen- 
ate did  in  conference. 


On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  the  Sen- 
ate felt  very  strongly  about  the  key  to 
reorganization  resting  in  the  independ- 
ence of  a  professional  rate  board,  a  rate 
commission.  Again,  at  the  end  of  verj- 
lengthy  give  and  take,  the  Senate  pre- 
vailed in  that  independence. 

So  the  present  conference  report 
contains  the  creation  of  a  five-man  rate 
commission  to  be  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident, a  commission  that  has  specific  and 
complete  jurisdiction  within  the  confines 
of  its  requirements — namely,  that  it  pro- 
duce the  necessary  revenue  to  meet  the 
costing  of  tlie  new  Postal  Service  within 
the  bounds  defined  by  the  bill;  and,  sec- 
ond, that  it  accord  through  the  proc- 
esses spelled  out  in  the  new  mechanism 
its  attention  to  the  recommendations  by 
the  new  postal  authority  itself — namely, 
the  Board  of  Governors,  which  in  turn 
appoints  a  Postmaster  General. 

With  respect  to  the  other  areas  that 
were  in  dispute  in  regard  to  the  Federal 
subsidy  that  is  present  in  the  Post  OfBce 
today,  the  House  had  recommended  and 
the  administration  had  recommended 
terminating  any  Federal  subsidy.  The 
Senate  had  insisted  that  a  small  Federal 
subsidy  be  continued  at  least  for  some 
years  to  protect  the  new  postal  authority 
against  the  costing  factors  in  rural  areas, 
in  meritorious  charitable  mailings  of  one 
sort  or  another,  in  areas  in  which  it  was 
demonstrated  that  the  public  interest 
very  clearly  was  vested. 

In  an  attempt  to  do  that,  the  Senate's 
recommendation  was  that  for  the  first  13 
years  under  the  agreement  there  would 
be  in  fact  a  Federal  subsidy  grant.  That 
grant  would  start  at  the  same  place  the 
administration  grant  began — at  10  per- 
cent of  the  1971  budpet  of  the  Post  Office 
Department,  or  roughly  $800  million,  and 
this  would  continue  for  8  years  at  that 
figure,  under  the  final  agreement,  and 
then  recede  at  the  rate  of  1  percent  a 
year,  until  the  13th  year  it  would  be 
subject  to  absolute  termination  if  in  the 
judgment  and  the  experience  of  a  new- 
postal  authority  such  a  termination  was 
called  for. 

Mr.  President,  very  frankly,  this  form 
of  subsidy  was  retained  because,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Senate,  constantly  pres- 
ent in  the  new  independent  postal  au- 
thority would  be  a  public  interest  and  a 
public  image — the  image  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America.  As 
I  have  said  on  many  occasions,  in  many 
of  the  middle-sized  and  .small  towns 
across  the  land,  the  only  symbol  of  their 
Government,  of  the  American  Republic, 
is  the  local  post  ©ffice  building  and  its 
facilities  and  the  flag  that  flies  over  it. 
We  did  not  believe  that  we  ought  to  as- 
sign that  to  some  private  operation  to 
protect  in  the  national  interest.  This  be- 
longs to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Texas,  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Senate  committee. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  I  did 
not  sign  the  conference  report.  As  the 
Senator  knows.  I  do  not  agree  to  the 
pro  nosed  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
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sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  published  today  in  the  Dallas 
Morning  News,  entitled,  "Small  Towns 
Suffer  Loss  of  Identity." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

SMALL  Towns  Suffer  Loss  of  Identtty 
(By  Mike  Kingston) 

How  important  is  a  simple  postmark  on  a 
lett«r.  that  stamp  which  Indicates  the  point 
of  origin  of  a  piece  of  mall? 

Offhand  one  might  say  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  stamp  collectors,  it  wouldn't  be 
worth  much. 

But  that's  wrong.  A  simple  postmark  is 
much  more  than  that  to  small  towTis,  It  gives 
them  an  identity  and  perhaps  some  free  ad- 
vertising for  what  It's  worth.  But,  more  Im- 
portant to  some  struggling  rural  economies. 
It  means  Jobs. 

In  an  economy  and  efficiency  drive,  the 
Post  Office  Dejiartment  is  creating  regional 
processing  centers  at  which  mall  from  many 
smaller  cities  is  collected  and  distributed. 
The  small-town  postmark  Is  one  casualty  of 
the  move,  and  it  doesn't  sit  well  with  the 
state's  editors  for  many  reasons. 

H.  M.  Baggarly  explains  in  the  Tulia 
Herald: 

"Small  county  seat  towns  are  suffering  an- 
other blow  to  their  dignity.  Towns  In  the 
Lubbock  area  are  having  ail  their  mall 
shipped  to  Lubbock  to  be  postmarked  and 
dispatched  to  the  four  corners  of  the  earth. 

"We  have  been  Informed  that  towns  in  the 
Am.ariilo  area  are  expected  to  do  the  same 
tiling.  All  Tulia  mall  will  bear  an  Amarillo 
postmark. 

"All  this  is  said  to  be  In  the  Interest  of 
economy.  Already  the  TuUa  post  office  has 
had  its  payroll  reduced  with  abolition  of 
Saturday  window  service  and  earlier  dispatch 
of  mail  at  night. 

"It's  another  case  of  the  little  guy  being 
called  upon  to  shoulder  more  than  his  share 
of  the  cost  of  'government  economy'  and 
'fighting  inflation." 

"As  towns  like  Tulia  cut  their  local  post 
office  payrolls,  and  lose  Identity  so  far  as 
mall  postmarks  are  concerned,  we  wonder 
how  much  Lubbock  and  Amarillo  are  cutting 
their  post  office  payrolls. 

"This  is  the  trend.  The  cities  solicit  funds 
in  Tulia  when  they  want  to  build  a  new 
hoBpltal.  Their  argument  is  that  the  trend 
is  toward  concentration  of  medical  care  in 
the  cities,  with  the  towns  relegated  to  the 
status  of  first-aid  stations. 

"They  take  away  our  Identity,  any  adver- 
tising we  might  get  by  sending  TuUa's  post- 
mark to  the  four  corners  of  the  earth.  They 
remove  our  name  from  the  vocabulary  of  our 
own  telephone  operators, 

""But  we  aren't  Ignored  altogether.  We  still 
have  a  function.  We  continue  to  be  those  poor 
devils  Uving  within  the  trade  territory  of 
Amarillo  and  Lubbock,  who  are  supposed  to 
provide  something  approaching  half  their  re- 
tail trade.  We  are  supposed  to  listen  to  Lub- 
boclc  and  Amarillo  television  and  read  their 
newspapers  and  then  go  to  Amarillo  and 
Lubtiock  and  spend  those  dollars  we  have 
sucked  out  of  Swisher  County's  economy. 

"That  apparently  Is  the  role  of  the  small 
town  in  our  present-day  economy.  And  we 
wonder  why  the  small-area  towns  are  dv-lng." 

Dave  McRevnolds  Is  no  happier  in  the 
Stratford  Star; 

"Part  of  the  governmental  agencies  are 
working  to  head  off  the  drying  up  of  small 
towns,  but  It  seems  that  the  largest  part  of 
all  the  big  Industrial  giants  and  our  govern- 
ment, too,  Is  determined  to  do  awav  with  the 
small  rural  towns  like  Stratford. 

"We"ve  griped  a  few  times  in  the  past  at 
postal  service.  We  have  a  story  about  the 
possibility  of  Stratford  losing  Its  postmark 


due  to  the  continuing  changes  In  the  postal 
department. 

"Simply  stated,  the  sorry  mail  service  we 
are  now  going  through  is  due  to  the  big 
bottlenecks  in  the  larger  cities. 

"Our  esteemed  postmaster  general  In 
Washington,  is  determined  to  cut  costs  (he 
says),  but  it  will  be  at  the  ejqjense  of  the 
tiser  of  the  postal  service,  we  bet. 

"Already  we  are  paying  more  and  getting 
less  for  our  postal  services  If  this  new  plan 
to  send  all  the  mall  into  Amarillo.  where 
they  will  be  responsible  for  canceling  the  let- 
ters, etc.,  goes  into  effect,  who  knows  what 
kind  of  delays  that  will  cattse. 

'The  way  it's  going  now.  when  the  post 
office  gets  through  being  'improved'  there 
won't  be  any  left." 

The  situation  also  has  David  Penn  in  the 
Olney  Enterprise  confused:  "Talking  about 
the  post  office,  you  might  be  interested  to 
know  that  all  the  mail  sent  through  the 
post  office  in  Graham  Is  now  being  post- 
marked 'Fort  Worth."  All  items  mailed  in 
Graham  are  sent  to  Fort  Worth,  where  they 
are  postmarked  and  then  sent  back  to 
Graham  for  distribution.  This  Is  postal  effi- 
ciency in  action. 

'The  day  may  be  close  at  hand  when  let- 
ters mailed  in  Olney  to  other  folks  in  Olney 
will  be  sent  to  Wichita  Falls  for  postmarking 
and  then  rettirned  for  distribution." 

On  the  lighter  side,  Franz  Zelske  com- 
ments in  the  Bellville  Times:  "It  Is  an  estab- 
li.shed  fact  that  some  of  the  components  of 
some  glues  when  sniffed,  will  make  the  snif- 
fer 'high'  meaning  drunk.  Makes  one  wonder 
how  the  people  who  work  In  glue  factories 
get  along." 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
i-ural  communities  across  Texas  are  hav- 
ing their  mail  processed  in  large  cities 
such  as  San  Antonio.  Lubbock,  and  Ama- 
rillo, and  the  mail  is  being  postmarked 
there.  No  longer  will  mail  be  postmarked 
at  Plainview,  Tex.,  a  city  of  25.000,  or  at 
Hereford,  a  city  of  12,000.  County  seats 
such  as  Bellville  and  Stratford  are  being 
robbed  of  their  identity  by  the  elimina- 
tion of  their  postmarks. 

An  inquiry,  Mr.  President:  Will  there 
be  a  division  of  time  in  the  debate  on 
this  report?  Will  the  opponents  of  this 
report  have  any  time  allocated  to  them 
so  that  they  can  express  their  views? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  may  say  to  my  colleague 
that  the  me? sure  has  been  pending  since 
rouglily  12  noon,  when  it  was  laid  before 
the  Senate:  and.  for  want  of  those  who 
were  prepared  to  speak  for  or  against,  we 
finally  yielded  the  floor  approximately 
an  hour  and  a  half  later,  in  order  to 
abide  by  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment to  vote  at  3  p.m. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  felt  that  this 
matter  should  be  laid  over  until  tomor- 
row. If  this  were  done,  there  would  be 
many  people  to  speak  about  it:  however, 
to  say  at  2  p.m.  that  there  will  be  a  recess 
does  not  allow  us  who  oppose  this  bill 
sufficient  time  to  speak  against  it. 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  only  reason  for  the 
recess  at  2  p.m.  was  that  no  speakers 
were  available  who  wanted  to  address 
themselves  to  this  question. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Could  we  divide 
the  remainina-  time? 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  Senator  from  Texas 
may  have  tlie  remaining  time  until  3 
p.m.,  in  toto.  The  Senator  from  Wyoming 
asks  for  none  of  it.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
tlie  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  do  want  to  ask 
the  Senator  to  yield  the  right  to  close. 


Perhaps  we  could  get  unanimous  consent 
tc  vote  at  3:05  p.m.,  and  have  5  minutes 
apiece.  Will  there  be  any  objection  to  a 
unanimous-consent  request  to  vote  at 
3:05  p.m.? 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mi'. 
BoGGS) .  The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Is  it  proper  to  ask 
for  unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  oc- 
cur at  3:05  p.m.,  so  that  we  will  have  5 
minutes  apiece? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Such  a 
unanimous-coiisent  i^equest  would  be  in 
order. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Then,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
vote  be  postponed  until  3:05  p.m.,  so 
that  we  may  have  5  minutes  apiece.  I 
will  gladly  share  the  time  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wyoming. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reser\-ing  the  right  to  object — I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  the  vote  on  the 
pending  conference  report  occur  at  5 
minutes  past  3  o'clock  this  afternoon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  yield  all  the  I'emaining 
time  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  Mr.  President.  I 
have  in  my  hand  the  5-year  plan  of 
operation  for  the  new  Postal  Service, 
which  shows  what  is  planned  when  this 
bill  becomes  law.  It  calls  for  a  reduction 
in  employees  and  wages  over  a  5-year  pe- 
riod that  will  cut  the  cost  SI  billion.  It 
calls  for  reduced  service  to  the  public. 
We  already  have  a  foretaste  of  that  re- 
duced service — no  afternoon  deliveries. 
Business  deliveries  already  have  been  cut 
off  in  practically  all  the  cities  m  my 
State.  Tliere  will  be  no  Saturday  dehv- 
eries.  They  are  closing  tiie  windows  in 
post  oflaces  in  many  cities  on  Satmdays. 

This  bill  calls  for  rates  to  be  set  by  a 
group  of  rate  commissioners  who  are  not 
responsible  to  Congress.  Tlie  Senate  even 
surrendered  to  the  House  and  gave  away 
the  right  to  confirm  the  nominations  of 
rate  commissioners.  Under  tliis  bill,  llie 
so-called  Postmaster  General  will  be  the 
only  so-called  Cabinet  officer  whose  nom- 
ination will  not  be  confirmed  by  the 
Senate. 

I  have  just  read  into  the  Record  what 
is  happening  in  many  cities  in  my  State 
with  a  population  up  to  25,000.  Plain- 
vie-A-  is  the  county  seat  of  Hale  County, 
which  is  one  of  the  10  richest  counties 
in  America  in  agricultural  production. 
There  the  mail  is  being  processed  in  Lub- 
bock or  Amarillo. 

They  are  destroying  the  identity  of 
small  towns  and  cities  all  across  Texas. 
This  is  tlie  so-called  new  Postal  Service. 
It  is  not  service.  It  is  a  denigration  of 
this  Government. 

This  measure  is  the  Tonkin  Bay 
resolution  of  domestic  government  in 
America.  It  is  going  to  pass  here  over- 
whelmingly, but  many  Senators  who 
will  vote  for  it  today  will  wish  next 
year  that  they  had  not  voted  for  it  and 
will  wish  even  more  that  they  had  not 
voted  for  it  in  the  years  to  come.  This 
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In    actually    calls    for   less   service    at  ^titutionai  duty  m  es^bU^^^^  ^^T^^'^'.S^^:'::^:::^- ^IZ 

greater  cost   People  wUl  be  paying  and  lung  the  Post  Office.  It  wiU  all  be  gone.  ^^^^    ^^^^^  corporation  goes  into  action. 

ItMrfcr  for  it    TMs  bUl  wUl  destfoy  the  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con-  According  to  this  plan,  which  was  drawn 

paving  lui  it.                 service  as  a  pub-  sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  my  ^p  by  the  Post  Office  Department,  it  calls  for 

concept  01  ineinx,                     substituted  statement  in  full  and  the  article  on  the  a  nine  step  program  designed  to  eliminate 

lie  service  institution^  it  nd                    ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^,             ^ 

the  word     service     lor  /;0'^'^'7"r   '  .^^  hmxMt  «,^11  b*>  destroyed  services  and  wages  for  postal  workers.  For 

takes  the  Post  Office  out  from  lender  the  how  it  ^  ^^^  ^^^''^^^^'^    .            ,         ^^,  example,  one  step  in  this  plan  calls  lor  the 

control  of  the  President,  the  executive  There  being  no  objection    the  state  ^^^^^.^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  processing  centers,  ac- 

hranch   and  the  Congress  and  turns  it  ment  and  memorandum  weie  ordered  to  ^.^^^i^g  to  the  Department's  own  estimates, 

over  to' a  group  of  hand-picked  individ-  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows:  ^^^^  proposal  will  m  one  year  result  in  wage 

ale  «.-hn  are  responsible  to  no  one.  Statesient  by  senator  Yarborough  on  Cqn-  reductions  in  the  following  major  ciUes: 

I  oredict  that  future  Congresses  will  kerence  Report  on  H.R.  17070.  the  Postal     ^^^^^  ^33,^^^ 

be  back  here  trying  to  recapture  its  du-  reorcaniz-^tion   bill                ,      ,  ,^    ,     Chicago 552,000 

h!.=    provided    for    under    the    ConstltU-  Mr.  President,  we  are  on  the  threshold  of     Cincinnati    442,000 

ties    '^^^'"J"^ „„__„_-   has   the   right   to  completing  the  Job  of  destroying  Americas     Dallas    331.000 

tion.   Where  pO^^i^ff^Jf^^L  roads.  oldest  public  service  institution,  the  United     ^^  ^'^^ i66,000 

establish  post  Offices  and  P(»Ui  roaos.  ^^p^^  ^^^^   p„^  ^^^^ly  two  hundred     Memphis   166,000 

The  Post  Office  was  the  J^t Jjranc^  ^^^^^   ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^,     Minneapolis  231.000 

of    Government    to    be    ^^''a°"^"^"'     "'  of  our  nation's  commitment  that  all  people,      ^ew  York  _     773,000 

1774    In  June  of  1775  they  decided  tney  regardless  of  their  position  or  means,  have     Philadelphia          552,000 

needed    an    army    and    elected    George  ^  j.ight  to  enjoy  equally  the  services  pro-     g^  Lo^^g 276,000 

Washington    In  1776  the  Declaration  of  vlded  by  our  government.  From  the  birth  of     gan  Francisco 608,000 

T^H^r.»TidPnrp     was     signed.     Benjamin  democracy  up  to  today,  all  our  citizens  have     sg^nie 166,000 

x;^o!.v1rn    «dvised    that    the    need    for    a  been  able  to  use  the  postal  service.  The  WU      Washington.    D.C 331,000 

Franklin   advised    tnatuie  ^-hich  we  are  about  to  take  final  action  on     Wichita    Kan 166,000 

postal  service  w^  of  f^st  importance  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^           .  ^^  ^^^^^^  government  w'^^^^'              ,.,,,,, 

and   that   was   the  first  branch   01    an>  g^rvices  for  ail  and  turn  the  Post  Office  into  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  these  reductions 

DUbllC  service  we   had  in   this  country.  ^^  instrument  for  making  up  deficits  in  the  in  wages  are  only  one  part  of  the  overall  plan, 

roneress   has   undertaken   to   surrender  pederal  budget  at  the  expense  of  the  Aiher-  If  It  Is  carried  out  completely  postal  workers 

and  destrov  it  now  and  turn  it  over  to  ican  people.   U  there  is  one  public  service  will  lose  over  $1  billion  In  wages.  In  the  final 

ana  aesiroy   lu  ^^^^  ^r  people  cannot  do  without,  it  is  the  analysis,  the  postal  workers  have  given  up 

^  ?i^H^fvf^  name  we  call  it   we  are  stUl  mail,   consequently,   under   the   new   postal  $1  billion  in  wages  for  small  pay  Increases. 

Whatever  name  we  can  1^  we  a  corporation,  the  Post  office  Will  be  able  to  Furthermore,  as  the  new  postal  corporation 

turning  it  over  to  a  P^T^^.  •''^""r;  .■■_  extract  every  cent  the  traffic  will  bear  from  a  looks  for  ways  to  save  money  and  increase 

have  not   done   that   with  tne  interior.  ,^^.^              ^j  ^^ll  customers    The  very  postal  profits,  the  first  "economy"  measure 

Labor,    Commerce,   or   Defense   Depart-  „.pose  of  this  bill  is  contrary  to  every  con-  taken  will  undoubtedly  be  to  eliminate  Jobs, 

ments    and  we  have  not  done  that  with  ^^.p,  ^^  democratic  government.  so   in   the   long  run.   the  postal   workers  of 

the  Attorney  General's  office.  Maybe,  in  jj^  ^^j,  i^te  hour,  it  is  important  that  we  America  have  gained  little  and  lost  a  great 

thp   future     we    will   turn   the   Attorney  m  congress  stop  and  search  our  souls  before  deal. 

nifnpral's   office   Over   to  a  private   firm  we  vote  on  this  measure    This  is  not  a  bill  The  second  group  to  lose  a  great  deal  under 

n^  iPt   thPm  handle  the  Government's  that  can  be  passed  and  soon  forgotten.  On  this  corporation,  are  the  average  American 

and  let  them  hand  e  tne  ^^^^  contrary,  the  Post  Office  is  one  vital  link  mail  users.  These  citizens  have  lost  their  voice 

business:  or  lease  big  war  contracts  out  ^^^^  ^^^^^  y^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  together  into  one  in  how  the  Post  Office  should  function  since, 

to  private  firms  and  do  away  Witn  tne  ^^^^^  ^^^  connects  America  with  the  rest  under  this  bill.  Congress  has  turned  over  its 

Defense  Department  because  it  can  an  ^^  ^^^  world,  if  any  institution  in  American  control  of  postal  matters  to  a  select  group  of 

be  done  cheaper.  ufe  should  be  operated  solely  for  the  benefit  hand  picked  bureaucrats  who  are  responsible 

The  Post  Office  is  the  only  branch  of  ^f  ^^e  people,  it  is  the  Post  Office.  Therefore,  to  no  one  but  themselves  and  the  special 

rrovemment     which     the     Constitution  before  congress  takes  the  Post  Office  out  of  interest  groups  that  lobby  for  their  appoint- 

onprificallv     directs     to    be    established  the  hands  of  the  people  and  turns  it  over  to  ments.  The  lack  of  Congressional  control  wl  1 

H^rn^^rPss    I^  this  case    with  this  bill,  individuals  who  are  not  responsible  to  the  be   particularly   deterlmental   to  the  pubUc 

by  Congress,  to  tnis  case    witn  I   16         .  ^^^^^^    representatives,    it   is   Im-  in  the  area  of  postal  rates.  Under  this  b  11 

the  word    service    will  not  be  tnere  any  ^^^^^^.^  ^^^^^  ^.^  ^^^  ourselves  certain  ques-  postal  rates  will  be  established  by  a  postal 

more.  The  plan  is  there  already  to  ae-  ^^^^^  ^.^^^  commission  composed  of  five  commis- 

stroy  the  afternoon  delivery  of  mail.  ^^'^^     ^^^   ^^^   ^^^   ^^^^    j^^^g    ^s    ^^y  sioners  appointed  for  six  year  terms  by  the 

We  need  to  improve  the  postal  system,  jj^rough  congress?  The  answer  to  this  ques-  President.  These  individuals,  who  will  have 

not  destroy  it.  The  only  reason  the  bill  ^^^^  is  ^lear.  This  bin  would  never  have  ob-  more  to  say  about  how  much  It  will  cost  our 

oassed  was  that  the  postal  employees  are  talned  the  approval  of  both  Houses  of  Con-  people  to  mall  letters  than  anyone  In  gov 

so  terribly  underpaid  and  they  have  used  gress  had   the   Administration   not   cleverly  ernment.  do  not  even  have  to  be  confirmed 

f^ofwLvI.ra  vehicle  to  ram  this  bUl  tied  it  to  the  Just  demands  of  postal  workers  by  the  Senate.  Thus,  the  people  have  no  say 

l^      ^u  fnH  ^f  thplS^fll  se^o?  away  for  a  pay  raise.  In  short  the  A^lmlnlstration  in  who  will  sit  on  this  Important  commission. 

through  and  get  the  postal  service  away  ^         >^^>  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  p^^^^,  ^^,^,^,^  ^nd  "once  the  rate  commission  has  set  a  rate, 

from  the  people.  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  jg^.gj.  ^^  f^rce  this  infamous  it  can  be  overruled  only  by  the  corporation  s 

Let  me  say  to  all  Senators,  particularly  ^^^^    through    Congress.    Thus,    the    postal  Board   of   Oovemors   and   then   only   by  a 

from  farm  States,   that  it  has  not   hit  ^-orkers  became  the  unwilling  pawns  in  the  unanimous  vote.  Congress  has  no  say  in  the 

their  State  yet,  but  it  will  as  soon  as  this  Administration's  game.  Never  have  I  seen  a  matter.  Furthermore,  this  bill  provides  f^r 

bill   is  oassed    That  is  the  plan  of  the  group  of  American  workers  so  misused.  the  setting  of  certain  "temporary  rates   witn- 

Postmaster^neral.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  member  out  the  approval  of  even  the  rate  commit; 

"^Wr^lls^increased  costs  and  a  Slow-  of  the  senate  who  ha.   worked  harder  for  «^- ,,^f  «,^p^^,  f^^^^^^^^ 

down  in  the  mail  service.  It  does  not  ll'^^^  :'^Z\/,ll^^rZ",\'ZTfor^^^^^^^^  fncrer  wmcrd-s'not  hU  to  ^ 

make  any  difference  where  we  mail  any-  l°^;^lJ-°l''^ll^\l^l^^^,^^^^^^^  by  either  the  rate  commission  or  Congress. 

thing  from.  The  Incident  of  sending  the  Z7oVe°  that  l^e  f^Uy  c^mira'b?e  to  those  It  is  a  safe  prediction  that  as  soon  a ne^ 

mail  from  Muleshoe,  Tex..  70  miles,  and  /;  ^>^  workers  in  private  industry,  m  mv  this  bin  becomes  law.  the  people  of  America 

then  to  a  point  15  miles  from  the  point  opmion  the  cause  of  the  postal  workers  was  will  have  to  pay  8  cents  to  mall  a  letter  nrsi 

of  origin,   losing   3   days  in   going   from  ^  separate  problem   which   Congress  had  a  class. 

the  point  where  it  was  mailed  to  a  cen-  dutv  to  resolve.  To  make  a  postal  pay  raise  In  addition  to  losing  their  ^'o'" ''^  Pj* " 

tral   distribution  point   like  Lubbock  or  depend  on  the  passage  of  a  bill  which  would  affairs  'he  people  will  lose  many  i^^^^^^ 

Larillo,andtocomedowntoacou^^^  ^^  ^^^^^.^^^l^Z"^^.  lT\':T^'r^.l^T^^^To.''^^^^ 

l-'Zn^S-ln-lZ\T.'^^%  --ep'^tTl^f  S'^Lis-rwrid^  ^7!rs^x%-m^r delivery  and  ^aturday 

it  has  been  implemented  by  pilot  proj-  ^ever  have  been  passed  as  an  lndet>endent  Window  service  would  be  discontinued; 

ects  and  programs,  but  they  are  bad.  The  measure                                                  "  (2)    Mail  delivery  to  individual  addresses 

mail  service  is  being  destroyed  in  these  second,  we  must  ask  ourselves  who  are  the  at   colleges,   universities   arid  ^"^'^f  ^^to 

small  communities.  real  losers  under  this  bill.  The  answer  to  this  would  be  stopped  f^^^^^^^^f  .^Jf^l^^M^^^ 

1  say  to  the  Senate  that  everyone  will  question  is  twofold.  First,  the  posrUl  workers  one  central  point  In  each  of  th^  f*^'" 

feel   the  pinch   when   this  biU   becomes  stand  to  lose  over  $1  billion  in  wages  during  (3)  Fourth  Class  Pc«t  Office  would 

S   Congress   is  surrendering   its   con-  the  next  five  years  under  the  postal  service's  placed  by  contract  offices. 
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(4)  Air  transportation  for  first-class  mall 
to  points  within  750  miles  would  be  discon- 
tinued; and 

(5)  The  number  of  mall  collection  boxes 
would  be  reduced  and  parcel  post  and  certi- 
fied mail  would  no  longer  be  delivered  to 
homes. 

These  services  that  the  American  people 
have  long  enjoyed  and  are  Justly  entitled  to. 
The  reason  most  often  advanced  by  the  Ad- 
ministration for  the  elimination  of  these 
services  is  that  they  are  not  profitable.  It  is 
strange,  however,  that  the  Administration 
can  oppose  non-profltable  ixjstal  oi)erations. 
health  and  education  programs  but  strongly 
support  wasteful  military  sending.  This  is 
Just  another  example  of  how  the  Administra- 
tion places  the  needs  of  the  people  at  the 
bottom  of  its  list  of  priorities. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  always  supported 
measures  that  would  improve  mail  service; 
however,  I  will  not  swallow  this  bitter  pill 
even  though  the  Administration  has  tried  to 
sugar-coat  it  by  calling  it  a  "reform"  measure. 
This  is  In  no  sense  a  reform  bill  and  all  the 
lavish  speeches  In  the  world  will  not  trans- 
form It  Into  one.  The  language  of  the  bill 
Itself  clearly  exposes  the  purpose  behind  this 
unwise  measure.  I  served  as  Conferee  on  this 
bill  for  only  one  reason  and  that  is  that  I 
wanted  to  save  as  much  of  the  bill  as  I  could 
for  the  people.  However.  I  would  be  untrue  to 
the  people  I  represent  and  myself  if  I  voted 
for  final  approval  of  this  bill.  Therefore,  Mr. 
President,  I  shall  oppose  this  bill  on  the  final 
vote.  I  earnestly  hope  that  In  the  years  to 
come  that  the  American  people  will  demand 
ttat  Congress  repeal  this  unwise  bill. 


The  5-Year  Planning  for  the  New  Postal 
Service 

FOUR  BASIC    plans 

Program  plan. 

Revenue  plan. 

Support  plan. 

Transition  plan. 

Coordination  of  the  program  plan  Is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Bureau  of  Operations. 

How  will  we  develop  the  program  plan? 

Wedetermlne  (1)  Where  we  are;  (2)  Where 
we  want  to  go;  (3)  How  we  will  get  there. 

Where  are  we?  • 
Cost: 

1970  8.1  • 

1975  11.0 
Income : 

1970  6.7 

1975  7.8 
Deficit: 

1970  1.4 

1975  3.2 

Where  do  we  want  to  go?  1975 :  0  Deficit. 

How  will  we  get  there? 

Economize:  81  billion  per  year 

The  9  Stratagems  can  produce  a  savings 
of  $945  million  constant  dollars  by  1975 

THE    NINE     STRATAGEMS 

1.  Five  Day  Operations. 

2.  Area  Mail  Processing. 

3.  Production  Standards. 

4  New  Techniques  for  Carrier  Office  Work. 

5.  Modification  to  Mall  Delivery  Policies 
and  Practices. 

6.  Basic  Services  to  Customers. 

7.  Customer  Cooperation. 

8.  Standardization  &  Specialization  of  Post- 
al Pacllitles. 

9.  Standard  Levels  of  Service. 

FIVE-DAY  OPERATION 

This  plan  contemplates  the  phased  elim- 
ination of  six  day  delivery  and  manned  win- 
dow service. 

Payroll  reductions 
[  In  thousands] 

?J«»1   year   1971 $5,524 

Fiscal   year    1975 145,530.000 


A.  Five  day  delivery  service. 

1.  Implement  first  in  business  areas  (gen- 
erally Saturday  1 . 

a.  Reduce  Saturday  collection  schedtiles 
to  Sunday. 

b.  Discontinue  parcel  delivers  on  Satur- 
day. 

2.  Rural  and  star  route  service. 

B.  Compress  mail  processing  tours  from 
3:00  p.m.  Saturday  to  3:00  p.m.  Sunday. 

C.  F^ve  day  window  service. 

1.  Finance  stations. 

2.  Windows  at  1st  class  then  all  others. 

a.  Reduce  window  clerks  staffing  on  Satur- 
day. 

b.  Consider  Friday  night  service. 

AREA   MAIL   PROCESSING 

This  program  envisions  a  consolidation  of 
all  outgoing*  manhandling  functioiis  into 
400  to  500  area  mail  processing  plants  in 
two  phases.  (1)  from  associate  offices  into 
sectional  center  facilities  and  (2)  the  con- 
solidation of  sectional  center  facilities. 

Payroll  reductions 
(In  thousands] 

Fiscal  Year  1971 $7,063 

Fiscal  year  1975 80.659,000 

A.  Consolidate  associate  offices  with  sec- 
tional center  facilities — 

1.  Into  existing  space. 

2.  Into  planned  space. 

3.  Into  not  yet  planned  space. 

4.  Consolidate  small  carriers  stations  into 
primary  facilities  when  routes  are  motorized 
Limit  to  about  70  routes. 

B.  Consolidate  sectional  center  facilities 
to  provide  economies  of  scale. 

PRODUCTION   STANDARDS 

This  stratagem  contemplates  the  develop- 
ment and  implementation  of  mdlvldual  and 
group  standards  of  production  for  distribu- 
tion and  delivery  employees  and  refinement 
of  existing  standards  for  maintenance  em- 
ployees. 

Payroll  reductions 

(In  thousands] 

Fiscal  year  1975 $136,258,000 

A.  Clerical  standards  in  500  largest  offices. 

B.  Delivery  standards  on  city  and  rural 
routes. 

C.  Vehicle  operations  standards. 

D.  Re\-ise  equipment  requirements. 

E.  Incentive  pay — City  carriers. 

NEW    TECHNIQUES   FOR   CARRIER  OFFICE    WORK 

This  plan  contemplates  a  fresh  overall 
view  of  the  carrier  function,  especially  the 
time  he  spends  preparing  his  mail  for 
delivery. 

Payroll  reductions 

[In  thousands] 

Fiscal  year  1975 $189,504,000 

A.  Carrier  delivery  district  concept: 

1.  Perform  carrier  sequencing  at  a  different 
tii)i°- 

2.  Use  more  efficient  carrier  case. 

3.  Simplify  route  inspections. 
4    Reduce  distribution  costs. 

B.  Machine  sequencing  carrier  mall : 
1.  Reduce  carrier  and  clerk  cost. 

C.  Computer  system  for  marklng-up  mall : 
1.  Reduce  carrier  and  clerical  costs. 

MODIFICATION    TO    MAIL   DELIVERY    POLICIES   AND 
PRACnCES 

This  program  provides  for  the  review, 
analysis,  and  revision  of  current  pwlicies  and 
practices  for  the  delivery  of  all  classes  of 
mail. 

Payroll  reductions 
I  In  thousands] 

Fiscal  year  1971 $1,353,000 

Fiscal  year  1975 8,663,000 


A.  Single  delivery  point  of  mail  for  uni- 
versities, colleges,  trailer  courts,  etc. 

B.  One  delivery  attempt  on  parcel  post. 

BASIC  SERVICES  TO  CUSTOMERS 

This  stratagem  contemplates  new  and,  or 
Improved  methods  of  providing  services  to 
customers. 

Payroll  reductions 
[In  thousands! 


Plscil  year  1971 

Fiscal  year  1975 


•All  figures  In  biUlons  of  dollars. 


•  Also   would   Include    Incoming   mail    at 
selected  offices. 


$1,405,000 

36,  163,000 

A.  Expand  use  of  Special  Services  Postal 
Units: 

1.  Add  vending  units. 

2.  Replace  window  service  with  SSPU. 

3.  New  mail  service  centers. 

B.  Replace  selected  locations  with  con- 
tract units. 

C.  Provide  convenient  philatelic  services. 

D.  Reduce  number  of  collection  points. 

E.  Establish  new  village  and  suburban  de- 
livery service: 

1.  Cluster  box  concept. 

2.  Door  delivery  of  signature  articles. 

3.  Parcel  post  pick-up  a;  post  offices. 

CUSTOMER    COOPERATION 

This  stratagem  encompasses  actions  which 
the  customer  can  take  to  help  improve  the 
postal  service. 

Payroll  reductions 
I  In  thousands) 

Fiscal  year  1971 $11,147 

Fiscal  year  1975 161,182,000 

A.  Expand  VIM  program: 
1.  Single  drop  delivery. 

a.  VIM  facilities,  apartments,  urban  re- 
newal housing. 

B.  Extend  mail  early  program. 

C.  Patron  preparation  of  mall: 

1.  Presort,  precede. 

2.  Equipment  loan. 

D.  Increase  zip  code  usage. 

STANDARD    LEVELS    OF    SERttCE 

This  stratagem  involves  the  establishment 
of  reasonably  achievable  standards  of  per- 
formance of  services  to  the  postal  customer 
geared  to  a  7:00  p.m.  time  for  the  beginning 
of  a  postal  day. 

Payroll  deductions 
[In  thousands] 

Fiscal  year  1971 $1  375 

Fiscal  year  1975 33.083.000 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  an  agreement  between  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wyoming  and 
myself  that  I  will  yield  back  my  time. 
He  has  yielded  all  his  time,  but  I  shall 
yield  back  my  time  after  having  made 
this  statement. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  could 
I  ask  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
whether  this  bill  raises  the  6-cent  stamp 
to  8  cents? 

Mr.  McGEE.  This  bill  does  not  raise 
any  postal  rates. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon)  is  unable  to  be  here  today  to 
vote  for  the  conference  report  on  this 
Postal  Reorganization  Act  because  of  a 
previous  commitment  to  star  route  mail 
carriers  out  in  Nevada. 

If  Senator  Cannon  were  here  today,  he 
would  have  voted  to  accept  the  confer- 
ence report.  Senator  Cannon  has  indi- 
cated that  there  has  been  some  confu- 
sion over  the  Senate  provisions  of  this 
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bill  in  the  Nevada  press.  He  wants  to  set 
the  record  straight  and  assure  everj'one 
that  he  has  never  voted  for  any  provi- 
sion that  would  require  compulsory 
unionism  in  Nevada.  Nevada  voters  have 
repeatedly  sustained  tlieh  State's  right- 
to-work  law  and  Senator  Cannon  wants 
it  made  clear  that  he  has  .■supported  the 
mandate  of  Nevadans  in  this  area. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Dole"  .  The  hour  of  3:05  p.m.  having  ar- 
rived, the  Senate  will  now  proceed  to 
vote  on  adoption  of  the  pendmg  confer- 
ence report. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  have  cast  my 
vote  against  the  conference  report,  but  I 
find  that  I  have  a  live  pair  with  the  jim- 
ior  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon). 
If  he  were  able  to  be  present  today,  he 
would  vote  "yea" — in  favor  of  the  con- 
ference report.  In  view  of  my  live  pair, 
I  withdi-aw  my  vote  and  state  that  if  I 
were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota (Mr.  BuRDicK),  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd),  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eacleton  • ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland)  .  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Er- 
viN),  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Gore  I,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel  » ,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
I  Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  Hart)  ,  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  Hartke),  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Rollings)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  , 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Mag- 
NUSON) ,  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Metcalf)  ,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  MoNTOYA) .  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell),  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  <Mr.  Ribicoff)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Tydings), 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Williams*   are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  BuRDicK),  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Eagleton),  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart),  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy » ,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Montoya).  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Ribicoff),  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington),  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Harris ■> ,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Magnuson),  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Atken),  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke \  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Goldwater\  the  Senators  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Goodell  and  Mr.  Javits),  the 


Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gxhiney),  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska), 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Mur- 
phy) and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower  >  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Al- 
lott)  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mrs.  Smith)  are  absent  because  of  ill- 
ness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken),  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker),  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke),  the  Senators  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Goodell  and  Mr.  Javits),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurney),  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska), 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT),  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Murphy ),  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mrs.  Smith  1,  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  57, 
nays  7,  as  follows: 

(No.  251  Leg.] 
YEAS— 57 


Allen 

Griffin 

Muskle 

Anderson 

Hansen 

Nelson 

Bayh 

Hatfield 

Packwood 

Bellmon 

Holland 

Pastore 

Bennett 

Hughes 

Pearson 

Bible 

Inouye 

Percy 

BosgS 

Jackson 

Prouty 

Bvrd,  Va. 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Pro.xmire 

Byrd.  W.  Va 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Randolph 

Case 

Long 

Schweiker 

Church 

Mansfield 

Scott 

Cooper 

Mathias 

Smith.  111. 

Cotton 

McClellan 

Sparkman 

Cranston 

MoGce 

Spong 

Curtis 

McGovem 

Stevens 

Dole 

Mclntyre 

Talmadge 

Domlnick 

Miller 

Thurmond 

Fannin 

Mondale 

Williams,  Del. 

Fong 

Moss 

NAYS— 7 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Cook 

McCarthy 

Yarborough 

EUender 

Sa.xbe 

Fulbrlght 

Slennls 

PRESENT 

AND  GIVING  A 

LIVE  PAIR,  AS 

PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 1 

Young  of  Ohio,  against. 

NOT  VOTING— 35 

Aiken 

Gore 

Montoya 

Allott 

Gravel 

Mundt 

Baker 

Gurney 

Murphy 

Brooke 

Harris 

PeU 

Burdick 

Hart 

Ribicoff 

Cannon 

Hartke 

Russell 

Dodd 

Hollings 

Smith.  Maine 

Eagleton 

Hruska 

Symington 

Eastland 

Javits 

Tower 

Ervln 

Kennedy 

Tydings 

Goldwater 

Magnuson 

Williams.  N.J. 

Goodell 

MetcaU 

So  the  report  was  agreed  to. 

CONTINUATION  OF  DUTY-FREE 
STATUS  OF  CERTAIN  DYEING  AND 
TANNING  MATERIALS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  932.  H.R.  14956. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Dole  > .  The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
14956)  to  extend  for  3  years  the  period 
during  which  certain  dyeing  and  tanning 
materials  may  be  Imported  free  of  duty. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 


objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  shaU  take  only  a  few  min- 
utes. 

Earlier  tliis  year  the  Senate  agreed  to 
an  amendment  I  sponsored  which  would 
provide  6-percent  interest  on  a  new  type 
savings  bonds.  The  amendment  was 
rejected  in  conference. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  we  cannot  hear  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  Senators  will  please 
be  seated.  Attaches  wiU  please  be  seated 
or  leave  the  room. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  since  the  rejection  of  this  6- 
percent  proposal  in  conference  we  have 
been  working  with  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, House  Members  of  the  conference, 
and  the  conferees  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate is  not  in  order.  We  cannot  hear  the 
Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate is  not  in  order.  The  Senate  will  be 
in  order. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  we  reached  an  agreement  on 
a  5'/2-percent  rate  on  all  series  E  bonds. 
This  includes  new  issues  as  well  as  out- 
standing issues.  New  issues  of  series  E 
bonds  sold  June  1.  1970,  and  thereafter 
would  have  a  one-half  percent  bonus 
payable  at  maturity  raising  the  yield  to 
5'i2  percent  from  date  of  sale  to  ma- 
turity. Outstanding  bonds  which  have 
not  yet  reached  first  maturity  would  re- 
ceive a  bonus  payable  at  maturity  suf- 
ficient to  raise  their  present  yield  to  ma- 
turity from  the  start  of  the  first  full  in- 
terest crediting  period,  beginning  on  or 
after  June  1,  1970,  by  one-half  of  1 
percent.  Issues  entering  an  extension 
period  on  or  after  June  1,  1970,  would  be 
given  flat  5>'2  percent  yields  through 
their  next  maturity,  whenever  redeemed. 
Bonds  now  in  an  extension  period  would 
have  their  yields  increased  by  approxi- 
mately one-half  of  1  percent  per  annum 
to  next  maturity,  whenever  redeemed. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  is  a  rea- 
sonable compromise. 

I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  as 
endor.sed  by  the  Treasury  Department 
and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bUl  add  a  new  section 
as  follows : 

"Sec.  — .  (a)  The  proviso  in  the  second 
sentence  of  section  22(b)  (1)  of  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C 
757c  (b)  (1) ),  is  amended  by  striking  out  "o 
per  centum"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"5 ',4  per  centum." 

"(b)  Section  22(b)  of  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act,  as  amended  (31  XJ.S.C.  757c(b)), 
Is  further  amended  by  adding  a  new  para- 
graph (3)  reading  as  follows : 

"  '(3)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  with 
the  approval  of  the  President,  may  increase 
the  interest  rates  and  the  Investment  yields 
on  any  offerings  of  United  States  savings 
bonds  by  not  more  than  one-half  of  one  per- 
cent for  any  interest  accrual  period  that 
begins  on  or  after  June  1,  1970,  and  for  any 
interest  accrual  period  thereafter,  to  be  paid 
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as  a  bonus  either  on  redemption  or  at  ma- 
turity as  the  Secretary  shall  specify  at  the 
lime  the  increase  is  provided.'  " 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  would  add  my  name  as  a  co- 
sponsor  I  would  appreciate  it.  I  think 
this  move  is  long  overdue. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  am  delighted  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  name  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  aliio  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  added  as  cosponsors  the  names  of 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  , 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis', 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Han- 
sen i,  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
DoLE>,  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  i  Mr.  Young  ) . 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  This  proposal  deals  with 
series  E  bonds.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  « 

Mr.  CURTIS.  What  i-ate  of  interest  do 
they  draw  now? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  They 
now  draw  5  percent.  Upon  the  enact- 
ment of  this  measure  they  would  draw 
5.5  percent  beginning  June  1,  1970. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  If  I  imderstood  the  Sen- 
ator correctly,  this  would  apply  to  bonds 
purchased  hereafter  and  it  would  also 
apply  to  bonds  now  held  by  our  people. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  It  applies  also  to 
those  which  have  matured,  which  are 
being  held  and  which  are  in  the  second 
or  third  maturity  period.  There  would 
be  a  bonus  of  one-half  of  1  percent  on  all 
bonds  outstanding  and  the  interest  rate 
would  be  5.5  percent  on  all  new  issues. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  believe  this  is  a  very 
good  move  because  as  a  matter  of  fair- 
ness to  holders  and  future  purchasers  of 
series  E  bonds  it  should  be  raised.  Prom 
the  standpoint  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, if  this  results  in  an  an  increase  in 
the  sale  of  series  E  bonds,  it  will  lessen 
the  overall  interest  burden  of  the  Treas- 
ury because  the  amount  would  be  less 
that  has  to  be  borrowed  on  short-term 
borrowing.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  In  addition,  the 
Treasury  is  now  paying  7.75-percent  in- 
terest on  5-  to  7-year  bonds,  but  these 
are  issued  only  in  larger  amounts.  This 
measure  would  give  greater  equitv  to  the 
small  bond  buj'er. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  for  his  leadership. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  dated  Julv 
-JS,  wherein  the  terms  of  this  amend- 
ment are  further  outlined. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  1 
CXVI 1699— Part  20 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasttry, 

Washington.  D.C.,  July  29,  1970. 
Hon.  John  J.  Williams, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washingtiyn,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  The  Treasury 
has  carefuUy  reviewed  the  amendment  to 
H.R.  14705  which  you  offered  and  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Senate.  Your  amendment 
would  require  the  sale  by  the  Treasury  of  ob- 
ligations, designated  as  retirement  and  sav- 
ings bonds,  with  investment  yields  of  6  per- 
cent. Based  upon  this  review,  it  is  our  Judg- 
ment that  revisions  in  the  yields  offered  on 
the  traditional  savings  bonds,  rather  than 
the  operation  of  two  competing  programs, 
would  be  highly  preferable. 

Accordingly,  if  the  appropriate  authoriz- 
ing legislation  were  enacted  in  lieu  of  your 
amendment,  the  Treasury  would  make  the 
following  changes  in  the  yields  on  savings 
bonds : 

1.  New  issues  sold  beginning  June  1.  1970, 
and  after  would  have  a  Y2  '"f  bonus  payable 
at  maturity  raising  the  yield  to  SVj'l  from 
date  of  sale  to  maturity. 

2.  Outstanding  bonds,  which  have  not  yet 
reached  first  maturity,  would  receive  a  t>o- 
nus  payable  at  maturity  suflRcient  to  raise 
their  present  yield  to  maturity  from  the 
start  of  the  first  full  interest  crediting  peri- 
od, beginning  on  or  after  June   1.  1970,  bv 

'2    of    Kr. 

3.  Issues  entering  an  extension  period  on 
or  after  June  1,  1970,  would  be  given  flat 
5I2'.  yields  through  their  next  maturity, 
whenever  redeemed. 

4.  Bonds  now  in  an  extension  period  would 
have  their  yields  increased  by  approximately 
'2  of  l'>  per  annum  to  next  maturity,  when- 
ever redeemed. 

We  would  also  propwse  to  review  the  en- 
tire savings  bond  program  to  decide  whether 
any  longer-range  changes  should  be  made  in 
the  program. 

Sincerely, 

David  M.  Kennkdy. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  very  interesting  proposal  and,  as  the 
Senator  indicated,  it  has  much  merit.  I 
am  concerned  about  this  matter  for  two 
reasons.  First,  I  am  concerned  about  the 
effect  this  would  have  on  housing.  An 
interest  rate  of  5'^  percent  wotild  pos- 
sibly mean  that  people  who  are  now 
putting  money  into  savings  and  loan  in- 
stitutions might  invest  in  series  E  bonds 
with  the  Federal  Government  instead  of 
institutions  that  finance  housing.  We 
have  been  through  an  experience  in  1966 
when  people  took  money  out  of  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  institutions  and  put  the 
money  on  deposit  in  banks  because  they 
paid  a  higher  rate  of  interest.  Since  then 
we  put  into  effect  regulation  2  to  prevent 
that  outflow.  In  the  last  few  months  we 
have  had  a  healthy  situation  of  money 
coming  into  savings  and  loan  institu- 
tions and  this  has  been  of  great  help  in 
the  housing  market.  I  would  not  want 
to  see  anything  done  to  disrupt  that  flow 
and  I  know  the  Senator  would  not. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  agree 
with  the  need  of  the  housing  industry, 
but  this  amendment  would  merely  give 
some  semblance  of  equity  to  the  small 
investors,  many  of  whom  are  now  cash- 
ing their  E  bonds.  Why  should  the  Gov- 
ernment hold  dowTi  the  rate  of  interest 
for  the  small  investor  when  the  larger 


investors  receive  75'4-percent  interest? 
Persons  who  are  able  to  purchase  cer- 
tificates of  deposit  in  the  amount  of 
$100,000  or  over  get  substantially  more 
in  interest  than  do  smaller  depositors. 

This  is  not  fair,  and  the  situation 
should  be  corrected. 

The  pending  amendment  which  I  am 
reasonably  certain  will  be  accepted  by 
the  House,  will  give  an  additional  one- 
half  percent  to  the  small  investors,  who 
are  purchasing  these  savings  bonds. 

Personally,  I  would  have  preferred  the 
6-percent  rate,  but  the  5 '/2 -percent  rate 
is  a  fair  compromise. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  am  asking  whether  Secretary 
Romney  or  Preston  Martin,  President  of 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  are 
aware  of  this  and  support  the  proposal. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  did  not 
check  this  out  with  Mr.  Romney,  but  the 
Treasury  Department  has  endorsed  it. 
The  Treasury  Department  did  not  agree 
to  the  6  percent  for  the  same  reasons  the 
Senator  outlined,  we  all  agreed  on  the  5.5 
percent  as  a  compromise. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  concerned 
about  the  precedent  that  might  be  in- 
volved. As  I  understood  the  colloquy  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  Nebraska  and 
the  Senator  from  Delaware,  if  someone 
bought  a  bond  2.  3,  or  5  years  ago.  the 
yield  will  increase  on  the  basis  of  this 
proposal,  even  though  the  purchaser 
bought  the  bond  with  the  notion  he 
might  get  4.5  percent  or  5  percent.  He 
will  now  receive  5.5  percent,  although 
that  was  not  his  original  interest  rate. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct,  but  these  are  saving  bonds  and 
this  is  not  a  precedent  because  this  in- 
crease has  been  granted  every  time  we 
changed  the  interest  rate  for  new  bonds. 
This  is  merely  carrying  out  the  practice 
that  has  always  been  followed. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wotild 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  if  It  is  not  a  fact 
that  there  is  much  merit  in  the  point 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  I 
think  it  impinges  on  money  that  may  be 
put  into  housing,  but  rather  than  affect- 
ing the  typical  homeowner  or  prospec- 
tive  homeowner,   as   the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  fears  it  might,  it 
will  have  precisely  the  opposite  effect. 
I  say  that  because,  generally  speaking, 
the  people  who  own  series  E  bonds  are 
not  big  investors.  They  will  not  put  sig- 
nificant amounts  of  money  into  Govern- 
ment bonds  of  any  kind.  Tliey  do  not 
have  it  to  invest.  They  are  the  persons 
represented    by    the   rank   and    file    of 
Americans   who  have   been  encouraged 
tlirough  the  years,  going  back  to  World 
War  II  days,  to  buy  $18.75  bonds  for  their 
youngsters.  In  practically  every  town  in 
America  there  are  still  some  of  these 
bonds  in  existence  that  were  bought  years 
ago.  What  will  happen  is  that  the  small 
homeowner  who  has  not  yet  paid  for  his 
home  will  have  the  advantage  of  0.5  per- 
cent more  interest  so  that  he  can  have 
more  parity  with  the  big  investor  who 
can  pick  and  choose  investing  his  money 
where  it  will  have  a  greater  return,  which 
up  to  now  has  been  denied  the  small 
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series  E  bondholder  precisely  because  he 
did  not  have  the  money  to  put  into  the 
larger  bonds. 

So  I  would  say  to  my  friend  from  Wis- 
consin that,  rather  than  deprive  the  mar- 
ket of  tlie  sort  of  financing  he  feels  is 
important,  it  wiU  give  many  small  home- 
owners, and  people  who  are  not  yet  in 
ownership  of  their  homes  but  who  are 
paying  for  them,  an  opportunity  to  come 
a  little  nearer  to  being  treated  fairly  and 
equitably  by  their  Government.  They  will 
receive  a  one-half  percent  higher  rate  of 
interest  that  wUl  bring  them  a  little  closer 
than  they  are  at  the  present  tune  to 
what  big  investors  receive. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.   COOK.   Mr.   President.   wiU   the 

Senator  yield?  .  ,^ 

Mr   WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOK.  Relative  to  the  remarks  of 

the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  is  it  not 

true  that,  based  on  the  present  rate  that 

E  bonds  pay,  we  are  retiring  more  bonds 

than  we  are  selling?  . 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 

correct. 

Mr  COOK.  Therefore,  this  proposal 
actually  constitutes  relief  to  the  Federal 
Government  in  regard  to  the  discharge 
of  its  operations? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes.  Tliat 
was  the  argtiment  advanced  and  sup- 
ported by  the  Treasury  in  order  to  justify 
this  proposal. 

Mr   COOK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU  is 
open  to  further  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  Is  on  the  en- 
grossment of  the  amendment  and  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, and  the  bill  (H.R.  14956)  to  be 
read  a  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (H.R.  14956 1  was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.         

AUTHORIZATION     OP     APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  MILITARY  PROCURE- 
MENT AND  OTHER  PURPOSES 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Tlie 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business,  which  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (H.R.  171231  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions during  the  fiscal  year  1971  for  pro- 
curement of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  ves- 
sels, and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and 
other  weapons,  and  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the  authorized 
personnel  strength  of  the  Selected  Re- 
serve of  each  Reserve  component  of  the 
Ai-med  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT    AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
vote  on  the  pending  amendment  offered 
bv  the  Senator  from  Delaware  iMr. 
Williams)  occur  at  12  o'clock  noon 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  is  as 
follows : 

Ordered,  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  vote 
on  Tuesday,  August  4,  1970,  at  12  noon,  on 
the  pending  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware.  (Mr.  Williams)  ,  No.  817,  t»  HJci. 
17123,  an  act  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 

(Subsequently,  this  order  was  modified 
to  provide  for  the  vote  to  occur  at  12:15 
p.m.) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
not  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

DD963     CLASS     DESTROYERS 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
I  introduced  for  myself  and  Mrs.  Smith, 
and  Messrs.  Aiken,  Hart,  Pell,  Proxmire, 
Williams  of  New  Jersey,  Young  of  Ohio, 
and  MclNTYRE,  a  bill  to  amend  H.R. 
17123.  Tlie  purpose  of  this  amendment 
is  to  provide  that  none  of  the  funds  au- 
thorized by  H.R.  17123  may  be  expended 
for  the  procurement  of  the  DD963  class 
destroyers  unless  the  contract  for  such 
destroyers  is  entered  into  with  two  do- 
mestic shipbuilders,  and  that  the  total 
number  of  such  destroyers  is  divided 
equally  between  the  two  shipbuilders. 

I  think  that  we  now  know  of  the  weak- 
ness of  the  so-called  total  package  pro- 
curement contract.  We  need  only  look  at 
the  C-5A  and  all  of  the  various  issues  and 
problems  which  have  resulted  from  a 
large  procurement  from  a  single  source. 

We  have  an  opportunity  to  take  cor- 
rective action  on  the  DD963  class  de- 
stroyer contract.  I  am  sure  that  if  we  do 
not  split  this  contract  between  two  ship- 
builders, we  will  see  the  same  cost  over- 
runs in  the  next  few  years  for  the  DD963 
that  we  are  now  experiencing  with  the 
C-5A. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  amendment  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
pi-inted  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

On  page  7.  line  6.  strike  out  the  period 
and  IrLsert  in  lieu  thereof  a  colon  and  the 
following:  -Provided,  That  none  of  the  funds 
authorised  by  this  Act  may  be  expended  for 
the  procurernent  of  DD  963  class  destroyers 
unless  1 1 )  contracts  for  the  construction  of 
surh  destroyers  are  entered  Into  with  two 
domestic  shipbuilders,  and  (2)  the  total 
number  of  such  destroyers  to  be  constructed 
is  divided  substantially  equally  between  such 
shipbuilders." 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(Subsequently,  this  order  was  modified 
to  provide  for  the  Senate  to  adjourn  until 
9:30  a.m.  tomorrow.) 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR YOUNG  OF  OHIO  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  im- 
mediately upon  the  disposition  of  the 
reading  of  the  Journal  tomorrow  morn- 
ing, the  able  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Young)  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
TOMORROW  AT   10  A.M. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  First  of 
all.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  when  the  Senate  completes  its 
business  today,  it  stand  m  adjournment 
until  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 


ORDER      FOR      RECOGNITION      OF 
SENATOR     HATFIELD     TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  And  that 
that  be  followed  by  recognition  of  the 
able  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field)  for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SPANISH  BASES 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
some  Members  of  the  Senate  may  know, 
I  wish  to  discuss  this  afternoon  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  the  administra- 
tion should  submit  to  the  Senate  for  its 
consideration,  under  the  advise  and  con- 
sent clause  of  the  Constitution,  an  agree- 
ment which  has  been  negotiated  with 
Spain — a  very  far-reaching  agreement. 
This  agreement,  I  may  say.  has  already 
been  discussed  in  Madrid.  It  has  been 
submitted  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mission of  the  Spanish  Cortes,  and  it  is 
described  in  an  article  datelined  Madrid, 
July  31,  by  Richard  Eder. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
entire  article  appear  in  the  Record  at 
the  end  of  my  remarks.  The  article  dem- 
onstrates a  strange  irony;  these  things 
are  handled  fairly  openly  in  Spain,  a 
country  which  has  a  government  that 
bears  little  resemblance  to  a  democracy, 
and  in  an  opposite,  closed  maimer  here 
in  this  country.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

( See  exhibit  1 .  > 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senate  and  through  it  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  to  regain  for  them- 
selves their  responsible  role  in  the  making 
of  commitments  with  foreign  countries, 
action  must  be  taken  within  the  next  2 
weeks  with  regard  to  the  proposed  agree- 
ment with  Spain.  That  draft  agreement 
sets  the  political  and  military  terms  for 
the  extension  of  our  military  base  rights 
in  that  country. 

We  should  have  learned  from  the  tragic 
war  in  Vietnam,  which  spread  first  to 
Laos  and  now  to  Cambodia,  that  in  taking: 
th3  first  step  of  a  commitment  any  ad- 
ministration. v,hether  it  be  headed  by 
President  Nixon.  President  Johnson. 
President  Kennedy,  or  some  future  Presi- 
dent, must  see  down  the  road  where  that 
first  step  could  lead.  A  commitment  to- 
dav  which  requires  the  spending  ol 
money  and  results  in  the  stationing  of 
our  troops  on  foreign  soil  contains  the 
prospect  that  sometime  in  the  future  it 
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might  require  the  spending  of  American 
lives. 

The  administration  must  come  to  ac- 
cept, and  we  in  the  Senate  must  press 
for,  public  hearings  so  that  a  commit- 
ment such  as  the  one  we  are  about  to 
continue  and  expand  in  Spain  is  not  am- 
biguous; and  so  that  some  future  Presi- 
dent will  not  face  the  need  of  having  to 
fight  either  a  secret  war  or  one  which  the 
public  and  the  Congress  had  never  au- 
thorized. 

There  is  some  irony  in  the  present 
situation  with  regard  to  the  Spanish 
agreement.  Few  in  this  body  or  in  this 
country  would  deny  that  Spain,  if  not  an 
outright  military  dictatorship,  has  few 
characteristics  of  a  democracy.  Yet  under 
Spanish  law.  the  proposed  United  States- 
Spanish  base  agreement  must  be  ap- 
proved by  it",  legislative  body,  the  Cortes. 
And  according  to  information  supplied 
me  by  the  Department  of  State,  the  For- 
eign Relations  Commission  of  the  Span- 
ish Cortes  must  give  authority  to  the 
Spanish  Government  before  its  Foreign 
Minister  can  sign  the  proposed  agree- 
ment. 

Let  me  relate,  however,  the  situation 
with  regard  to  this  country  and  the  man- 
ner in  which,  under  our  democratic  sys- 
tem, tliis  administration — like  its  prede- 
cessors before  it — seeks  to  gain  approval 
for  this  agreement  without  public  hear- 
ings or  congressional  approval.  There 
have  been,  over  the  past  year  and  a  half, 
a  number  of  closed  hearings  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on 
the  Spanish  base  negotiations.  Only  at 
the  last  meeting — on  July  24.  1970 — did 
the  administration,  through  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Political  Affairs, 
U.  Alexis  Johnson,  and  the  Deputv  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  David  Packard,  pre- 
sent the  details  of  the  proposed  agree- 
ment. That  meeting  was  called  on  2  davs' 
notice  and  only  five  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, including  myself,  were  able  to 
attend.  During  the  2-hour  session,  a 
number  of  questions  were  asked  perti- 
nent to  this  agreement. 

May  I  interject  here  to  sav  that  the 
principal  thrust  of  my  argument  and  of 
the  whole  discussion  at  that  session  was 
n(Dt  the  merits  of  the  agreement:  it  was 
whether  or  not  it  should  come  to  the 
Senate  for  its  approval.  That  is  about 
all  we  examined,  at  some  length. 

There  was  little  discussed  m  that  se- 
cret meeting  that  could  not  be  discussed 
in  public,  and  there  is  more  that  should 
De.  In  fact,  I  believe  that  before  this 
agreement  is  signed,  whether  in  its  pres- 
ent form  or  as  a  treaty,  all  of  its  details 
Should  be  discussed  In  public  from  the 
political  and  security  commitments  In- 
volved to  the  quid  pro  quo  that  has  been 
promised.  Because  of  the  security  classi- 
ncation  attached  to  this  information. 
however  r  find  it  necessary  to  discuss  the 
oe.aiis  of  the  agreement  not  as  presented 
^  secret  to  the  committee,  but  in  terms 
w  information  published  in  the  press 
-rem  sources  in  Madrid— which  must  in- 
ciude  not  only  Spanish  Government  offi- 
cials, but  also  American  Embassy  per- 

\^w~^'^^  ^'■"^'es  published  here  In 
vvasnmgton.  sources  for  which  are  un- 
named officials  in  the  Departments  of 
fc'iate  and  Defense 


Another  irony  of  present-day  foreign 
policy  discussions  in  Washington  is  that 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  is 
criticized  by  the  administration  as  the 
source  of  leaked  information. 

Mr.  President.  I  was  handed  just  be- 
fore I  started  this  speech  an  article  off 
the  news  ticker  which  reports  that  un- 
named officials  of  the  State  Department, 
having  seen  an  advance  copy  of  my 
speech — which  was  given  to  the  press  for 
news  piu-poses,  have  alleged  that  in  this 
discussion  I  am  breaching  security.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  at  the  end  of 
my  remarks,  to  put  their  comments  in 
the  Record,  together  with  the  article  I 
mentioned  earlier  datelined  from 
Madrid. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  very  strange 
to  me  the  way  the  State  Department  re- 
acts to  this  kind  of  matter.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  is  criticized  by 
administration  as  the  source  of  leaked 
information,  when,  in  fact,  almost  all 
information  leaked  to  the  press  on 
foreign  policy  matters  comes  from  ad- 
ministration sources.  I  believe  that  the 
one  difference  is  that  security  informa- 
tion from  the  committee  sometimes  does 
not  support  the  administration,  while 
.security  information  leaked  from  the  ad- 
ministration is  done  so  as  to  give  support 
to  that  policy.  One,  therefore,  is  bad  and 
the  other  goe.s  unnoticed  as  part  of  the 
daily  routine. 

But  using  as  a  guide  that  information 
which  either  the  Spanish  or  the  State 
Department  feels  can  be  discussed,  I 
would  like  to  focus  attention  on  the  quid 
pro  quo  mentioned  and  its  implications, 
not  just  for  Spain  but  for  U.S.  relations 
around  the  world.  According  to  the  New 
York  Times  of  July  31,  in  a  story  from 
Madiid  to  which  I  have  already  referred: 
The  United  States  has  agreed  to  make  36 
used  F^  Phantom  Jet  fighter-bombers 
available  to  Spain  as  part  payment  for  a  new- 
five-year  agreement  allowing  American  forces 
to  use  three  bases  there. 

The  Phantoms  are  of  an  early  type,  still  in 
use  by  the  United  States  Air  Force  but  no 
longer  being  manufactured,  according  to  in- 
formed sources. 

Mr.  President,  the  provision  of  F-4's  to 
Spain,  whether  by  grant  or  at  some  cut- 
rate  price  with  credits,  represents  both 
an  important  military  and  political  step 
for  the  United  States.  It  is  a  military  step 
because,  although  these  apparently  are 
an  early  type  of  F-4,  they  are  of  a  type 
still  being  used  by  tlie  United  States,  and 
to  provide  them  to  another  country  will 
reduce  our  F-4  stocks  by  that  amount. 
I  see  that  in  the  bill  before  us  the  ad- 
ministration is  seeking  24  F-4's  at  a 
total  cost  of  $71.3  million.  What  relation- 
ship does  our  disposal  of  36  old  F-4's 
have  to  our  buying  24  new  ones  or  to 
some  future  agreement  to  buy  new  ones? 
The  proposed  transfer  of  F-4's.  how- 
ever, carries  added  implications.  Who  has 
already  forgotten  the  pressure  that  de- 
veloped in  this  Congress  for  provicjing  a 
squadron  of  F-4's  to  Taiwan— which  has 
none  and  wants  some?  Who  has  forgot- 
ten the  $35  million  gift  of  F-4's  to  Korea, 
which  has  already  indicated  it  wants 
more?  And  what  about  the  Greeks,  and 


the  Turks,  and,  even  the  Portuguese — 
having  approved  the  transler  of  36  F-4's 
to  Spain,  how  can  we  resist  the  demands 
of  other  countries? 

What  is  the  threat  facing  Spain  to- 
day that  requires  an  additional  36  of  the 
most  potent  fighter-bombers  in  the 
world?  I  make  that  remark  noting  that 
Spain  has  recently  purchased  30  Mirages 
from  France:  that  it  already  has  F-5's 
and  F-104's:  and  that  the  United  States 
has  54  of  Its  own  F-4's  stationed  on 
Spanish  soil.  I  submit  that  that  presents 
an  extraordinary  force  of  jet  combat  air- 
craft for  a  country  at  war  witli  no  one, 
whose  territory  borders  on  two  allies  and 
which,  as  far  as  I  can  see.  faces  no  threat 
requiring  such  a  formidable  air  combat 
force. 

Newspaper  stories  have  detailed  other 
parts  of  the  quid  pro  quo  military  aid 
package,  which  in  total  represents,  by  my 
calculutions.  close  to  $300  million  worth 
of  arms,  weapons  system?,  and  ammuni- 
tion. I  include  in  thi.-,  the  reported  Navy 
vessels — five  destroyers,  two  submarines, 
four  minesweepers,  three  LST  landing 
ships  and  other  smaller  ships  totaling 
some  S143  miDion  in  value — wliich  are 
to  be  loaned  rather  than  given  as  out- 
right grants. 

News  stories  have  also  listed  a  variety 
of  Army  equipment  v.hich  totals  some- 
where nuar  $25  million  in  value  and  in- 
cludes tanks,  armored  personnel  carriers 
and  helicopters,  none  of  wliich  seems 
related  to  any  apparent  ground  threat 
facing  the  Spanish  Government — except 
IDerhaps  as  planning  for  some  future  in- 
ternal crisis. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  United 
States  is  prepared  to  furnish  other  equip- 
ment— not  mentioned  in  the  press — and 
turn  over  to  Spain  United  States  facih- 
ties  in  Spain.  These  added  items  repre- 
sent the  administration's  latest  figures. 
a  value  of  near  $100  mlHion. 

Mr.  Piesident.  by  using  published  ma- 
terial, by  hedging  what  the  administra- 
tion will  permit  to  be  said  under  its  own 
self-serving  rules  of  clas.-ified  infonr.a- 
tion.  one  can  easily  describe  the  direct 
and  indirect  costs  of  the  Spanish  agree- 
ment as  near  $400  milho.'i  over  5  years. 
On  dollar  terms  alone  I  would  not  in 
any  sense  describe  that  as  an  insignifi- 
cant figure. 

But  there  is  more  money  than  just 
the  Spanish  $400  million  invohed  in  this 
agreement.  The  Portusuese.  the  Greeks, 
the  Turks,  the  Ethiopians,  the  Thais,  the 
Filipinos,  the  South  Koreans,  the  Tai- 
wanese, even  the  Japanese  are  watching 
to  see  what  kind  of  settlement  the  Span- 
iards receive.  We  have  bases  in  each  one 
of  those  countries  and  thus  the  costly 
price  paid  Spain  could  and  probably 
would  be  repeated  many  times  over. 

Money,  however,  is  only  one^and  pos- 
sibility the  lesser — part  of  the  danger 
in  the  Spanish  agreement  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  has  been  handled  vis-a- 
vis the  Congress  and  the  public. 

The  Spanish  agreement  represents  the 
boldest— and  going  back  to  1953  perhaps 
the  first — attempt  by  the  executive 
branch  since  World  War  II  to  liave  a  se- 
curity commitment  by  Executive  agree- 
ment and  thus  avoid  the  need  for  Senate 
advice  and  consent  to  a  treaty. 
It  is  an  open  secret  between  the  execu- 
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tive  branches  of  the  Spanish  and  United 
States  Governments  that  since  1953  we 
have  had  a  de  facto  miUtary  treaty.  And 
as  long  as  it  was  not  in  statements  before 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, administration  officials  felt  free  to 
admit  it. 

During  one  of  our  closed  sessions  on 
Spain,  Under  Secretary  of  State  U. 
Alexis  Johnson,  who  has  negotiated  each 
of  the  agreements  since  1963— including 
the  present  one — referred  to  Benjamin 
Welles,  the  former  New  York  Times 
Madrid  correspondent,  as  a  trustworthy 
commentator  on  Spain.  In  his  book  on 
that  countrj'.  "The  Gentle  Anarchy,"  Mr. 
Welles  wrote: 

To  coat  the  pill  for  Congress  and  liberal 
U.S.  sentiment,  the  (ori^nal  1953)  Wash- 
ington-Madrid link  was  designated  an  "ex- 
ecutive agreement '  rather  than  a  military 
alliance  since  It  did  not  specify  the  mutual 
obligation  of  the  two  governments  in  case  of 
war. 

Mr.  Welles  went  on  to  describe  further 
how  the  1963  revision  of  the  agreement 
included  language  suggested  by  the  then 
Spanish  Ambassador  and  derived  from 
his  study  of  all  the  treaty  language  then 
operative  between  the  United  States  and 
its  allies. 

The  result  was  the  defense  agreement 
and  joint  declaration  of  1963  which  read: 

A  threat  to  either  coimtry,  and  to  the  Joint 
facilities  that  each  provide  for  th«  common 
defense,  would  be  a  matter  of  common  con- 
cern to  both  coimtrles,  and  each  country 
would  take  such  action  as  It  may  consider 
appropriate  within  the  framework  of  lt4S  con- 
stitutional process. 

In  hearings  before  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  during  March  and  April 
1969.  both  then  Under  Secretary  Rich- 
ardson and  Under  Secretai-y  Johnson 
strongly  denied  this  language  represented 
a  commitment — despite  the  fact  that  a 
simple  reading  shows  it  does.  And  despite 
the  fact  that,  as  Mr.  Welles'  book  tells  us, 
the  Spanish  who  drafted  it  clearly  in- 
tended it  to. 

I  might  add  that  from  this  July  31 
news  article  from  Madrid,  one  reads  of 
the  Spanish  comments  on  the  agreement 
and  they  obviously  understood  that  it  did. 

This  new  1970  agreement  drops  that 
old  language  and  adopts  new  phrases 
such  as  United  States'  "support  for  the 
defense  system  of  Spain."  which  has  been 
reported  in  the  press. 

Under  SecretaJ-y  Johnson,  in  our  closed 
hearing  last  week,  maintained  that  the 
new  language  represents  no  commitment. 
Asked  why  the  1963  language  was  not 
repeated.  Mr.  Johnson  replied: 

Let  me  say  during  our  discussions  with  the 
Spanish  in  their  efforts  to  get  language  which 
I  would  interpret  as  a  commitment  they 
pushed  very,  very  strongly  for  getting  this 
langTjage  that  was  in  the  Joint  Declaxatlon 
of  1963.  I  have  said  that  we  could  not  do 
that  without  entering  into  a  mutual  defense 
treaty,  and  this  was  a  road  that  we  did  not 
want  to  go. 

If  I  may  freely  interpret  Mr.  Johnson's 
words — a  year  ago  the  1963  language  was 
not  a  commitment,  because  at  that  time 
the  State  Department  intended  to  con- 
tinue to  use  that  language.  This  year, 
with  new  lajiguage  drafted,  the  reason 
for  dropping  the  old  language  was  be- 


cause Mr.  Johnson  now  interprets  the 
old  language  as  a  conunitment. 

Mr.  Johnson  is  not  the  only  Under 
Secretary  who  appears  to  have  changed 
his  mind  about  the  Spanish  commitment. 
Former  Under  Secretary  Nicholas  Katz- 
enbach,  in  his  statement,  last  week  be- 
fore a  House  Foreign  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee suggested,  rhetorically,  that  he,  too, 
now  can  see  the  commitment  in  the 
Spanish  agreement. 

Many  of  our  treaties  qualify  U.S.  obliga- 
tions by  reference  to  Constitutional  proc- 
esses. Such  a  provision  is  contained,  for  exam- 
pie  in  the  SEATO  agreements,  in  our  de- 
fense agreement  with  Spain,  with  Korea, 
with  the  Republic  of  China  and  many  others, 

Mr.  Katzenbach,  free  of  the  burden  of 
office,  apijears  to  drop  the  facade  and  list 
the  Spani.sh  agreement  among  "our 
treaties.  " 

Perhaps  the  frankest  recognition  of 
the  United  States-Spanish  relationship 
was  that  given  by  then  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Cliiefs  of  Staff.  Gen.  Earle  G. 
Wheeler,  in  November  1968,  during  secret 
discussions.  General  Wheeler  said: 

By  the  presence  of  United  States  forces  in 
Spain  the  United  States  gives  Spain  a  far 
more  visible  and  credible  security  guarantee 
than  any  written  document. 

Considering  the  manner  in  which  this 
administration  interprets  the  President's 
authorities  as  Commander  in  Chief  to 
defend  his  troops — as  witness  the  Cam- 
bodia invasion — General  Wheeler's  state- 
ment appears  valid  indeed. 

Mr.  President,  the  question  facing  the 
Senate  Is  what  it  can  do  with  regard  to 
the  Spanish  ag'reement  consistent  with  a 
responsible  execution  of  its  coiistitution- 
al  responsibilities. 

The  Nixon — as  did  its  predecessors — 
administration  seeks  to  limit  public 
knowledge  and  public  discussion  of  the 
agreement,  using  its  ability  to  declare  as 
classified  material  whatever  it  wishes.  A 
more  open  discussion  of  this  important 
question  is  taking  place  in  Franco  Spain 
through  the  Government-controlled 
press  and  that  country's  Parliament  than 
is  taking  place  in  this  cotmtry. 

In  order  to  avoid  even  a  public  hear- 
ing before  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, State  Department  officials  are 
seeking  support  for  a  move  to  have  last 
week's  closed  hearing  sanitized  and  re- 
lea'^ed. 

Mr.  President,  I  oppose  such  a  course, 
and  to  support  my  position  I  must  note 
that  in  closed  hearings  on  Spain  over  the 
past  16  months  before  the  full  committee 
and  the  Symington  subcommittee,  ad- 
ministration officials,  whether  conscious- 
ly or  not,  have  clearly  misled  the  com- 
mittee on  a  variety  of  matters.  In  short,  a 
reading  of  all  the  transcripts  involved — 
closed  hearings  held  on  March  11,  1969; 
April  2,  1969;  April  14,  1969;  June  5. 
1969;  April  22,  1970;  material  submitted 
for  a  subcommittee  hearing  on  July  17, 
1970;  and  July  24,  1970— shows  that 
facts  are  being  tailored — even  changed — 
to  fit  the  end  desired  at  the  time  by  the 
administration. 

Under  Secretary  Johnson's  change  of 
view  on  the  1963  language  is  only  one 
example.  Let  me  cite  others: 

In  1969,  when  the  administration 
sought  to  retain  control  of  and  to  defend 


the  value  of  all  the  Spanish  bases,  their 
total  cost  was  listed  as  $395,600,000  and 
replacement  cost — at  1967  prices — at 
81,088,000,000.  In  1970,  when  it  was  dis- 
closed that  the  new  agreement  included 
turning  over  all  residtial  value  of  the 
bases  to  the  Spanish,  the  original  cost 
was  listed  at  $322.8  million  and  residual 
value  at  $125  million.  No  replacement 
cost  was  included.  In  short,  if  the  objec- 
tive is  to  retain  control  of  them,  they  are 
very  valuable;  if  the  object  is  to  justify 
i-elinquishing  them  to  Spain,  the  value  is 
insignificant — much  less,  at  least,  if  not 
insignificant. 

Or  take  the  case  of  one  specific  group 
of  facilities  which  imder  the  new  1970 
agreement  is  to  be  turned  over  to  the 
Spanish.  In  1969,  when  the  United  States 
was  planning  to  hold  it  as  part  of  our 
needed  Spanish  facilities,  these  imits 
were  said  to  have  cost  us  $46,600,000  to 
construct  and  would  cost — at  1967 
prices — $128,200,000  to  replace.  Last 
week,  in  presenting  the  backup  for  the 
new  agreement,  the  administration  de- 
clared that  the  facilities  had  a  current 
value  of  "at  least  $25  million"  and  a  re- 
placement value  of  "about  $40  million." 
In  a  submission  1  week  earlier,  the  ad- 
ministration said  the  facilities  originally 
cost  $26  million  to  construct. 

In  matters  of  substance,  administra- 
tion witnesses  use  classified  information 
at  closed  hearings  to  suit  their  own  pur- 
poses. For  example,  in  1969,  when  de- 
fending the  need  for  the  Spaiiish  bases, 
General  Wheeler  freely  gave  the  com- 
mittee, in  closed  session,  the  details  of 
contingency  plans  to  show  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Spanish  facilities.  Today, 
administration  witnesses  refuse  all  testi- 
mony about  contingency  plans.  Only 
open  public  hearings,  going  over  the  de- 
tails of  the  agreement  and  the  quid  pro 
quo  involved,  can — under  our  form  of 
government — satisfy  the  need  for  public 
understanding  of  this  commitment  to 
Spain. 

Only  affirmative  congressional  action, 
through  a  treaty,  convention,  or  other 
legislative  instrumentality  can  meet  the 
constitutional  requirements  and,  more 
important,  provide  the  measure  of  pub- 
lic support  for  the  continuation  of  this 
security  txndertaking. 

Therefore,  I  will  introduce  later  this 
week  an  amendment  to  the  Procure- 
ment Act,  H.R.  17123,  which  will  read 
substantially  as  follows: 

After  January  1,  1971,  none  of  the  funds 
authorized  by  this  or  any  other  Act  may  be 
obligated  or  expended,  directly  or  IndirecUy. 
for  purposes  related  to  the  stationing  of 
forces  or  other  military  uses  by  the  United 
States  of  military  bases  or  facilities  in  Spain 
except  In  consequence  of  affirmative  action 
taken  by  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  the  United  States  Government 
through  means  of  a  treaty  or  convention. 

I  believe  it  fitting  to  be  attached  to 
this  measure;  for  within  this  bill  not  only 
is  some  of  the  equipment  destined  for 
Spain  under  the  agreement,  but  also  is 
authorized  the  purchase  of  new  equip- 
ment which  will  replace  that  being  given 
or  sold  to  Spain. 

I  do  not  believe  that  affirmative  Sen- 
ate or  congressional  action  will  in  any 
measure  increase   the  commitment  al- 
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ready  implicit  in  the  administration's 
draft  agreement — just  as  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  disclaimers  by  the  administra- 
tion to  Congress  lessen  the  obvious  com- 
mitment that  exists. 

The  agreement  with  Spain  represents 
a  serious  political  step  and  one  that 
promises  to  cost  himdreds  of  millions  of 
dollars.  The  process  of  orderly  constitu- 
tional government  requires  past  prac- 
tices to  be  changed  and  public  support 
to  be  obtained  for  such  actions. 

Mr.  President,  to  illustrate  how  ex- 
treme has  become  the  attitude  of  the 
administration  with  regard  to  the  func- 
tion of  the  Senate  in  our  constitutional 
system,  I  have  outlined  here  very  briefly 
the  nature  of  this  agreement.  As  I  have 
said,  the  basic  material  for  my  state- 
ments, with  only  a  few  additions  from 
statements  of  Under  Secretary  Johnson, 
are  contained  in  the  article  from  Madrid 
on  July  30,  and  I  want  to  read  just  an 
e.xample  of  it: 

Some  of  these  details  were  revealed  by 
Foreign  Minister  Gregorio  Lopez  Bravo  in  a 
closed-door  appearance  before  the  Foreign 
Relations  Commission  of  the  Spanish  Cortes, 
or  parliament,  on  Monday.  In  discussing  the 
Phantoms  according  to  those  present,  Mr. 
Lopez  Bravo  did  not  mention  that  the  Jets 
were  not  new. 

EFFORT    BY    THE    GOVERNMENT 

The  Government  Is  making  an  effort  to 
convince  the  Cortes  and  the  country  that 
the  new  agreement,  which  will  permit  the 
United  States  to  continue  using  air  bases  at 
Torrejon  and  Zaragoza  and  the  air-sea  base 
at  Rot.  is  a  good  thing  for  Spain.  It  has  not 
been  entirely  successful. 

Newspapers  that  reflect  the  views  of  the 
Foreign  Ministry  most  closely  have  pointed 
out,  as  Mr.  Lopez  Bravo  did  in  the  Cortes, 
that  in  a  time  of  transition  Spain  needs  the 
support  of  a  great  p»ower  and  that  since 
alliance  with  the  Soviet  Union  is  out  of  the 
question,  the  only  possible  ally  was  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  it  is  quite  clear 
from  a  Spanish  point  of  view  that  this 
agreement  is  considered  an  alliance.  It 
is  a  military  alliance.  From  the  Spanish 
point  of  view,  it  would  require  in  the  case 
of  need  that  the  United  States  come  to 
the  assistance  of  Spain.  They  are  discuss- 
ing it  before  their  Foreign  Relations 
Commission  in  the  Cortes.  It  seems  to 
me,  really,  most  extraordinary,  in  a  coun- 
try which  professes  to  be  a  democracy, 
as  we  do,  and  with  a  constitution  which 
requires  that  a  treaty — certainly  the 
making  of  military  alliances — shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Senate  for  approval, 
that,  in  this  case,  the  State  Department 
or  the  administration  does  not  follow 
this  course. 

To  illustrate  a  distinction,  on  July  17 
a  United  States-Mexico  Treaty,  a  treaty 
concerned  with  the  recovery  of  stolen 
archaeological,  historical,  and  cultural 
property.  The  title  is,  "Treaty  of  Cooper- 
ation Between  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  United  Mexican  States  Pro- 
viding for  the  Recovery  of  Returned  or 
Stolen  Archaeological,  Historical,  and 
Cultural  Property." 

This,  I  submit,  is  an  interesting  objec- 
tive and  I  certainly  have  no  objection  to 
it.  It  concerns  the  recent  commerce  that 
has  grown  up  among  outlaws  and  crim- 


inals of  stealing  either  from  museums  or 
historical  sites  in  Mexico  the.'^e  articles 
and  trafficking  in  them  and  selling  them 
in  this  counti-y.  This  Mexican  treaty  is 
one  desigiaed  to  try  to  control  that  kind 
of  activity. 

But  can  anyone  imagine  the  Senate 
considering  this  Mexican  treaty  and  not 
this  other  kind  of  agreement — concern- 
ing the  welfare  and  the  future  of  our 
country,  an  alliance  with  Spain  involving 
some  $400  million  worth  of  various  kinds 
of  equipment,  but  above  all  involving 
what  would  certainly  appear  to  me  to 
have  been  a  commitment  in  the  nature 
of  an  alliance  with  Spain. 

I  am  not  saying  today  that  this  agree- 
ment would  not  be  in  our  interest,  but 
I  most  positively  do  say  that  it  is  the  type 
of  agreement  that  should  be  submitted 
to  the  Senate  for  approval. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  no  hard  and 
fast  line  between  what  should  be  sub- 
mitted as  a  treaty  and  what  should  be 
submitted  as  an  executive  agreement; 
but  I  think  all  authorities  are  quite  clear 
that  a  matter  which  involves  the  station- 
ing of  troops,  or  an  undertaking  with  re- 
gard to  coming  to  the  assistance  of  a 
foreign  country  is  of  such  importance 
and  such  a  potential  drain  upon  our 
country ;  but  more  than  that,  of  requir- 
ing our  involvement  even  in  a  war,  as  we 
now  have  in  Vietnam,  that  it  should  be 
submitted  as  a  treaty,  if  there  is  any- 
thing at  all  that  should  be  submitted  to 
the  Senate  as  a  treaty. 

Tlie  Department  of  State  seems  to  have 
reversed  its  traditional  legal  distinction 
between  executive  agreements  and  trea- 
ties and  the  way  they  should  be  treated. 
The  rule  of  thumb  used  to  be  that  if  it 
is  insignificant  or  unimportant  and  con- 
tains no  commitments,  then  it  is  per- 
fectly proper  to  submit  as  an  executive 
agreement.  If  it  is  important  and  dig- 
nified and  involves  relations  between  two 
sovereign  nations  and,  above  all,  involves 
a  military  alliance  and  use  of  troops, 
then  it  should  certainly  be  a  treaty. 
They  have  rever.sed  that  now,  in  this 
instance — the  important  one  they  pro- 
pose to  make  an  executive  agreement, 
and  the  trivial  one,  involving  a  cultural 
exchange  of  artifacts,  they  propose  to 
make  a  treaty. 

Sometimes,  one  is  driven  to  the  con- 
clusion that  if  some  bright  yoimg  man 
in  the  State  Depaitment  will  occupy  the 
time  of  the  troublesome  Senate  with 
trivialities,  the  Senate  will  not  bother 
them  with  important  matters.  Therefore, 
they  go  to  great  depths  to  send  us  these 
very   insignificant   matters   as   treaties. 

We  make  treaties  of  friendship  and 
cooperation  and  they  have  no  particular 
substance,  and  we  make  treaties  involv- 
ing tax  matters  involving  mutual  ways 
to  tax,  which  are  important  enough,  of 
course,  but  not  particularly  world- 
shaking,  certainly  not  having  the  pos- 
sibility of  involving  us  in  a  war,  or  the 
use  of  our  troops,  or  all  the  difficulties 
that  arise  from  the  stationing  of  troops 
in  a  foreign  land. 

Thus.  I  submit,  this  is  most  unusual. 
This  is  a  most  unusual  way  to  inteipret 
the  Constitution. 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  vield. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  Senator  from 
Ai-kansas  has  given  a  very  forceful  and, 
I  think,  constructive  exposition  of  the 
situation  between  the  Executive  and  Con- 
gress on  treaties  and  Executive  agree- 
ments. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  also  pro- 
vided great  leadership,  a  while  back, 
with  the  commitments  resolution, 
adopted  overwhelmingly  by  the  Senate, 
in  an  effort  to  deal  generally  with  the 
problem. 

I  should  like  to  inquire  what  the  ad- 
ministration has  done  to  indicate  rec- 
ognition of  the  fact  that  the  commit- 
ments resolution  was  passed  in  relation- 
ship now  to  this  particular  agreement 
with  Spain? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Obvioasly,  they 
have  completely  ignored  the  commit- 
ments resolution  and  have  taken  it  with 
a  grain  of  salt.  They  do  not  attribute  any 
great  significance  to  it.  This  is  the  first 
major  agreement  I  know  of  tliat  lias  oc- 
curred since  the  commitments  resolution. 
This  is  a  classic  case,  it  seems  to  me.  for 
a  treaty  in  making  a  commitment — the 
kind  of  commitment  that  was  envisioned 
in  the  commitments  resolution. 

If  the  Senate  does  not  insist  that  tliis 
be  submitted  as  a  treaty,  we  might  as 
well  forget  the  whole  matter,  as  well  as 
the  whole  matter  of  advise  and  consent, 
because  I  can  think  of  no  treat>-  of  more 
consequence  and  a  more  normal  exam- 
ple of  a  treaty  of  alliance  than  this  one. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Thus,  this  will  con- 
stitute, in  effect,  the  first  test  of  whether 
the  commitments  resolution  will  be  ob- 
served? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  seems  to  me  it  is 
the  first  test  as  to  whether  they  intend 
to  observe  the  spirit  of  the  commitments 
resolution.  It  was,  of  course,  a  sense  of 
the  Senate  resolution,  so  it  is  not  a  law. 
Therefore,  it  is  a  matter  of  whether  the 
executive  intends  to  pay  any  respect  or 
take  any  notice  of  the  overwhelming 
sentiment  of  the  Senate — as  I  recall  it, 
.some  70  Senators  who  voted  for  the  com- 
mitments resolution. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas.  I,  for  one,  will  do  all  I 
can  to  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  California. 

Mr.  President,  I  mentioned  at  the  be- 
ginning this  matter  that  has  just  come 
over  the  news  wires.  The  State  Depart- 
ment is  alleging  that  I  have  violated  se- 
curity by  mentioning  some  of  these  mat- 
ters which  are  in  the  agreement  that 
have  not  yet  been  officially  made  jDublic. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  this  is  all  very 
interesting  concerning  the  origin.  The 
State  Department  in  its  own  way  declas- 
sifies whatever  it  chooses  to  declassify. 
And  it  hides  the  identity  of  these  who  do 
it  under  "official  sources."  They  leak  it  in 
Spain  in  tlus  case  or  in  other  they  leak 
it  here. 

The  story  does  not  say  that  Mr.  John- 
son or  some  other  official  says  so  and  so. 
But  they  leak  it  as  "an  official  source." 
They  leak  whatever  they  feel  is  in  their 
own  interest. 
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There  is  noticing,  as  I  have  said,  for 
which  there  is  the  slightest  reason  to 
declassify.  There  is  no  information  that 
would  be  useful  to  the  enemy  so  to  speak. 
It  is  not  even  relevant  to  that. 

These  past  Spanish  agreements  were 
di.=cussed  at  length  last  year  in  the  press. 
These  excerpts  about  what  was  in  the 
languige  in  the  1953  and  1963  agree- 
ments were  discussed.  They  were  dis- 
cussed last  year.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
last  year  the  administration  ofBcials 
were  much  freer  in  their  discussions,  both 
in  executive  and  open  session,  of  this 
whole  matter. 

They  have  now  decided,  at  least  tenta- 
tively, not  to  submit  it  for  Senate  ap- 
proval. Tiicy  seek  to  keep  it  secret.  They 
complain  about  the  leaking  of  it. 

That  is  not  a  matter  of  any  impor- 
tance. There  is  nothing  of  a  security  na- 
ture involved.  The  issue  is  on  the  merits 
of  whether  this  country  ought  to  under- 
take this  commitment  to  Spain. 

On  the  floor  of  the  Senate  within  the 
last  few  months — last  year,  I  remember, 
and  subsequently— the  Senator  from 
Arizona  ^Mr.  Goldwateri  very  forcefully 
made  the  statement  that  if  we  are  to 
cut  or  reduce  our  military  expenditures, 
we  have  to  reduce  our  commitments.  He 
made  that  statement  last  year  very  vig- 
orously in  the  course  of  the  ABM  debate, 
I  think.  At  nny  rste.  it  was  in  the  course 
of  one  of  the  debates  relative  to  some 
item  in  the  Defense  Department.  I  agreed 
with  hm-i.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  nearly  a 
year  and  a  half  ago  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  began  a  study  of  our 
foreign  commitments  to  see  what  we  are 
committed  to  do,  how  many  bases  we 
have,  how  many  men  are  there,  and  the 
cost. 

We  have  found  it  extremely  difficult  to 
get  this  information  from  the  adminis- 
tration. They  take  6  months  sometimes 
to  answer  a  letter.  They  acknowledge  the 
letter  and  say  that  it  will  take  6  months 
to  find  out  the  information.  Sometimes 
they  do  not  answer  at  all. 

We  employed  two  very  competent  men 
who  were  sent  out  to  look  at  the  bases 
first-hand.  This  was  done  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Symington).  We  obtained  a  good 
deal  of  information  that  we  did  not 
have  before.  There  are  well  over  300  of 
what  are  called  major  bases  of  the  United 
States  scattered  all  around  the  world.  In 
large  part  they  are  in  Europe,  but  they 
are  scattered  all  over  the  world.  I  am 
quite  sure  that  very  few  Senators  are 
aware  of  all  these  or  what  they  cost.  The 
cost  is  enormous. 

These  matters  ought  to  be  reviewed. 
There  is  no  way  for  us  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  'Mr. 
GoLDWATERi  and  more  recently  that  of 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  <  Mr.  Sten- 
Nis  > .  who  in  a  speech  about  2  weeks 
ago  reiterated  the  same  theme,  that  be- 
fore we  can  cut  the  military  procure- 
ment bill  we  should  restrict  oui-  military 
commitments  around  the  world. 

Here  is  the  most  appropriate  example 
of  an  opportunity  at  least  to  consider  and 
understand  a  commitment  and  Jeter- 
mine  if  it  is  not  oven^'helmingly  neces- 
sary. If  it  is  not  absolutely  essential,  it 


should  not  be  done.  It  is  a  very  serious 
expansion  of  our  commitment.  When  I 
say  expansion,  that  deserves  some  ex- 
planation. 

The  administration  itself  has  insisted 
in  the  past  that  the  agreement  of  1953 
and  1963  did  not  constitute  a  military 
alliance,  that  it  was  simply  a  lease  agree- 
ment for  bases. 

According  to  the  article  from  which  I 
have  just  read,  the  Spanish  interpreted 
the  language  in  it  as  an  alliance.  The 
statement  from  General  Wheeler  would 
indicate  that  in  Ws  view  it  was  tanta- 
mount to  :m  alliance,  if  not  a  formal  al- 
liance. The  existing  circumstances  would 
tend  to  give  greater  credibility  to  a  de 
facto  alliance  than  a  written  document 
would. 

The  administration  as  a  result  of  the 
subcommittee's  action  did  not  last  year 
extend  the  treaty  or  the  agreement  for  5 
years.  They  extended  it  for  18  months 
approximately.  It  will  elapse,  I  think,  this 
coming  September  26. 

This  was  done  in  order  to  review  the 
situation  and  to  see  what  arrangements 
could  be  made  to  make  it  more  palatable. 
But  for  various  reasons,  to  carry  on  the 
traditional  agreement,  they  have  now- 
negotiated  this  one.  It  is  for  5  years.  If 
it  is  done,  it  will  no  doubt  be  extended 
for  another  5  years. 

It  is  in  the  nature  of  a  long-term  com- 
mitment to  support  the  Government  of 
Spain.  I  would  submit  that  if  there  were 
any  agreement  that  should  be  submitted 
to  the  Senate  for  its  approval,  this  is  it. 
And  it  ought  to  be  submitted  for  open 
hearings  so  that  everyone  knows  what 
it  is. 

There  is  no  war  going  on  there.  Spain 
is  not  involved  in  a  war.  In  fact,  I  do 
not  know  of  any  serious  threat  to  Spain. 
Two  of  her  neighbors  are  NATO  allies 
and  are  very  peaceful  and  stable  coun- 
tries. I  have  heard  of  nothing  that  would 
indicate  the  slightest  threat  to  Spain  at 
this  time. 

There  is  no  occasion  for  great  secrecy 
or  urgency.  Spain  is  not  about  to  collapse. 
It  is  a  very  stable  country.  She  has  en- 
joyed life  and  prospered  over  the  past 
several  years  so  far  as  I  know.  And  I  am 
quite  sure  that  we  would  have  known  of 
it  if  this  were  not  the  case.  There  is  no 
occasion  for  any  rush  or  secrecy. 

If  we  were  not  to  study  the  matter.  I 
would  consider,  as  a  Senator,  that  we 
had  simply  failed  in  our  responsibility 
to  discharge  our  constitutional  duty;  if 
we  were  not  to  examine  the  serious 
treaty  agreements  constituting  an  alli- 
ance with  a  foreign  country  that  involves 
our  troops,  our  treasury,  and  our  security. 

As  I  said,  I  had  an  executive  meeting  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  with 
the  sole  purpose  not  of  examining  the 
matter  on  its  merits,  but  of  determining 
whether  it  was  a  serious  undertaking  that 
should  be  a  treaty  and  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate. 

E\'eryone  that  was  there  agreed  that 
it  was,  but  we  did  not  prevail  upon  the 
administration  to  submit  it  as  a  treaty. 
They  left  with  an  indefinite  attitude  that 
they  would  consider  the  matter  and  that 
on  the  following  Monday  or  Tuesday, 
they  would  let  me  know  whether  it  should 


be  submitted  as  a  treaty  or,  at  the  verj' 
least,  we  should  have  public  hearings  on 
it. 

So  far — it  is  now  a  week  later— I  am 
not  aware  of  any  deci-sion  to  do  either. 
It  still  is  indefinite.  They  have  not  noti- 
fied me  as  to  what  their  prime  decision 
is. 

With  respect  to  the  amendment  which 
I  propose  to  offer  to  the  bill,  when  it  is 
called  up  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea 
for  the  Senate,  in  order  that  it  have  an 
opportunity  to  judge  the  matter  on  its 
merits,  to  have  a  closed  session. 

It  would  strike  me  that  this  would  be 
the  best  way  to  do  it  because  we  would 
immediately  nan  into  the  argument  on 
the  part  of  the  administration  that  we 
are  discussing  classified  material.  And 
there  are  a  good  many  other  details 
about  this  matter  which  are  classified 
which  have  not  been  mentioned  here 
today. 

I  tried  to  restrict  my  comments  today 
on  this  material  to  the  newspaper  story 
which,  as  I  said,  emanated  from  Spain. 

It  names  the  amounts  of  money,  the 
number  of  planes,  and  so  forth.  It  was 
obviously  obtained  by  the  newspaper 
from  Spanish  authorities  in  Madrid 
shortly  after  the  submission  of  the  agree- 
ment to  the  Spanish  Parliament. 

I  hope  that  before  it  comes  to  holding 
a  closed  Senate  session — because  they 
have  not  finally  notified  me  it  will  not  be 
a  treaty — after  considering  what  hap- 
pened in  Spain  and  the  discussions  here 
today,  the  administration  would  change 
its  mind  and  subm.it  it  as  a  treaty.  That 
would  certainly  meet  all  my  views  about 
it.  I  think  the  Senate  and  the  country 
would  be  satisfied  with  it.  If  it  is  not, 
there  is  the  possibility  in  case  trouble 
should  arise  that  once  again,  we  would 
have  the  kind  of  dissension  arising  in  this 
body  and  in  the  country  that  we  have 
over  Vietnam ;  that  we  have  been  led  into 
an  obligation  blindfolded  and  put  upon. 
If  the  agreement  had  earlier  been  sub- 
jected to  public  hearings  and  approved 
by  the  Senate  then  no  one  would  have  a 
legitimate  complaint  about  it  if  we  were 
called  upon  to  make  good  our  obligations 
vmder  the  treaty. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  which  was  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  on  July  25,  1970. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  3.) 

Exhibit  1 

Spain  to  Get  Phantom  Jets  Prom  United 

States 

(By  Richard  Eder) 

Madeh),  July  30. — ^The  United  States  has 
agreed  to  make  36  used  F-4  Phantom  Jet 
fighter- bombers  available  to  Spain  as  part 
payment  for  a  new  flve-year  agreement 
allowing  American  forces  to  use  three  bases 
here. 

The  Phantoms  are  of  an  early  type,  still 
in  use  by  the  United  States  Air  Force  but  no 
longer  being  manxifactured,  according  to 
informed  sources. 

Spain  is  to  receive  credits  of  »125-mllllon 
over  the  next  five  years  to  buy  military  equip- 
ment, plus  an  outright  grant  for  such  equip- 
ment to  a  value  of  $20-mllllon. 

The  Phantoms  are  to  be  purchased  with 
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the  credits.  The  price  to  be  paid  could  not 
be  learned  here,  but  It  is  reliably  reported 
to  be  far  less  than  that  of  new  aircraft. 

According  to  sources  familiar  with  tlie  base 
acreements,  which  are  virtually  concluded 
and  are  expected  to  be  signed  within  the  next 
two  to  three  weeks,  Spain  can  buy  from 
18  to  36  Phantoms. 

MOST    OF    planes    ARE    OLD 

The  Spanish  Air  Force  until  recently  has 
consisted  of  F-104  Starfighters  and  older 
planes  The  Phantoms,  along  with  30  Mirages 
purchased  f.-om  Prance  and  a  number  of 
Northrop  F-5's  being  assembled  here,  will 
modernize  Spanish  air  power  to  a  consider- 
able extent. 

Other  equipment  to  be  made  available  to 
Spain  as  part  of  the  agreement  includes  five 
destroyers,  two  submarines,  six  landing 
craft,  a  tanker  and  several  other  vessels,  all 
on  the  point  of  being  mothballed.  These  will 
be  lent  rather  than  transferred. 

In  addition,  the  grante  and  credits  will 
cover  the  purchase  of  102  EUTnored  combat 
cars,  50  halftracks,  16  naval  helicopters  and 
a  quantity  of  artUlery.  Ordnance  equipment 
for  the  manufacture  of  ammunition  tind 
some  types  of  arms  will  also  be  Included. 

Some  of  theee  details  were  revealed  by 
Foreign  Minister  Gregorlo  Lopez  Bravo  In 
a  closed-door  appearance  before  the  Foreign 
Relations  Commission  of  the  Spanish  Cortes, 
or  parliament,  on  Monday.  In  discussing  the 
Phantoms  according  to  those  present,  Mr. 
Lopez  Bravo  did  not  mention  that  the  Jets 
were  not  new. 

effort   by    the    GOVERNMENT 

The  Government  Is  making  an  effort  to 
convince  the  Cortes  and  the  country  that  the 
new  agreement,  which  will  permit  the 
United  States  to  continue  using  air  bases 
at  Torrejon  and  Zaragoza  and  the  air-sea 
base  at  Rot,  is  good  thing  for  Spain.  It  has 
not  been  entirely  successful. 

Newspapers  that  reflect  the  views  of  the 
Foreign  Ministry  most  closely  have  pointed 
out.  as  Mr.  Lopez  Bravo  did  in  the  Oortes, 
that  in  a  time  of  transition  Spain  needs  the 
support  of  a  great  power  and  that  since 
alliance  with  the  Soviet  Union  Is  out  of 
the  question,  the  only  ally  was  the  United 
States. 

After  Mr.  Lopez  Bravo  appeared  before  the 
Oortez,  some  80  deputies  issued  a  statement 
complaining  that  he  was  not  giving  them  all 
the  facts. 

Althotigh  much  of  the  Spanish  press  has 
commented  on  what  It  terms  the  meager 
amount  of  aid  being  offered  by  the  United 
States,  most  have  reported  that  the  Ameri- 
can commitment  to  defend  Spain  has  been 
Increased  from  the  terms  of  a  1963  joint 
statement,  which  declared  that  "a  threat  to 
either  country  would  be  a  matter  of  com- 
mon concern." 

Some  sources  familiar  with  negotiations 
take  the  opposite  view.  A  phrase  referring  to 
United  States  agreement  to  "support  the 
defense  system  of  Spain"  does  not  neces- 
sarily Involve  anything  more,  they  say,  than 
the  furnishing  of  equipment  and  technical 
assistance. 

EXCHANGE    CALLED    UNUSUAL 

Washington,  July  30. — The  exchange  of 
weapons  for  forelg^n  bases  Is  considered  an 
unusual  practice,  a  Pentagon  spokesman 
said,  although  he  would  not  confirm  t&e 
transfer  of  F-4  phantom  jete  to  Spain. 

"It  is  not  the  normal  thing  to  do  on  a 
quid  pro  quo  basis,"  the  spokesman  said. 

Such  transactloina,  when  they  occur,  are 
conducted  through  the  military  assistance 
program,  which  allows  the  United  States  to 
dispense  hundreds  of  mUllons  of  dollars 
worth  of  weapons  to  foreign  countries  each 
year. 

In  1968  the  fiscal  year,  for  example.  South 


Korea  received  a  squadron  of  18  Phantom 
Jets  out  of  military  assistance  funds.  The 
only  other  countries  believed  to  have  P-4'6 
have  purchased  them  from  the  United  States. 

These  countries  are  Israel,  West  Germany 
and  Iran,  according  to  the  Defense  De- 
partment. 

In  1970  the  fiscal  year,  which  ended  June 
30,  the  military  assistance  program  figure 
for  Spain  was  825-minion.  and  the  figure  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  is  believed  to  be 
roughly  equal. 

Although  no  cost  figures  were  readily  avail- 
able for  used  F-4  Pliantom  Jets  comparable 
figures  for  a  squadrcn  of  25  new  F^-E's.  the 
only  model  still  in  production,  would  be 
about  $110-mllllon  to  $120-mllllon.  Includ- 
ing spare  perts  for  a  year. 

Exhibit  2 
pulbricht 

Washington. — The  State  Department  to- 
day charged  Chairman  J.  William  Fulbright 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
with  making  public  confidential  information 
concerning  the  U.S.  negotiations  for  Spanish 
bases. 

In  an  effort  to  avoid  a  public  confrontation 
with  Fulbright,  the  department  issued  a 
statement  criticizing  newspaper  "articles" 
which  it  said  contained  "unilateral  versions 
and  Interpretations  of  matters  under  negoti- 
ation with  a  foreign  government  discussed 
during  the  course  of  hearings  in  executive 
session  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee." 

However,  when  asked  whether  the  depart- 
ment statement  was  charging  the  press  or 
Fulbright  with  these  "unilateral  versions 
and  interpretations,"  Department  officials 
acknowledged  that  It  was  Fulbrlght's  state- 
ments to  the  press  and  not  the  articles  them- 
selves. 

Fulbright  said  in  a  Senate  speech  that  he 
would  try  to  block  funds  for  U.S.  mlUtary 
bases  in  Si>ain  unless  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion submits  the  agreement  to  the  Senate 
as  a  treaty  or  convention  between  the  two 
countries. 

Fulbright  disclosed  that  the  U.S.  has  been 
giving  Spain  mUltary  aid  of  about  $400  mil- 
lion every  five  years  for  the  use  of  three  air 
bases  and  one  naval  base.  He  claimed  that 
he  was  not  disclosing  confidential  informa- 
tion because  he  was  able  to  outline  the  shape 
of  the  Spanish  agreement  by  quoting  news- 
paper stories.  He  also  disclosed  that  the  pro- 
posed new  agreement,  beginning  In  Septem- 
ber, would  give  Spain  36  F-4  Phantom  jets 
as  well  as  numerous  warships  as  jjart  of  the 
payment. 

Fulbright  also  asserted  that  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  U.  Alexis  Johnson  in  a  closed 
hearing  last  month  virtually  acknowledged 
that  the  language  of  previous  base  agree- 
ments with  Spain  constituted  a  U.S.  commit- 
ment to  defend  that  country. 

Fulbright  contends  that  any  such  commit- 
ment requires  a  treaty  which  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  his  committee  tor  approval. 

The  State  Department  statement  side- 
stepped Fulbrlght's  demand  for  a  treaty  In- 
stead of  an  executive  agreement  on  the  bases 
and  attacked.  Instead,  the  Information  it  re- 
leased. 

Johnson,  the  highest  State  Department 
official  on  hand,  today  because  of  Secretary 
of  State  Rogers'  presence  In  New  York,  was 
understood  to  have  approved  the  statement 
Issued  by  the  Department  spokesman. 

In  addition  to  attacking  what  was  con- 
tained In  the  newBp)aF)er  "articles,"  the  De- 
partment statement  went  on  to  say:  "We 
understand  the  rules  of  the  Committee  re- 
quire the  confidentiality  of  executive  ses- 
sions. We  Intend  to  respect  that  and  there- 
fore believes  it  would  be  most  Inappropriate 


to  have  a  public  discussion  of  this  matter  at 
this  time." 

Department  officials,  in  opposing  putting 
the  Spanish  bases  agreement  into  treaty 
form,  usually  advance  the  argument  that  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  secure  ratification 
by  that  time,  and  present  agreement  expires 
in  September. 

However,  they  also  acknowledged  that 
there  Is  considerable  sentiment  against  the 
bases  agreement  In  the  Senate  and  they  are 
not  too  sure  they  could  ever  get  ratification. 

Exhibit  3 

United  States  Pledges  Spain  Defense 

Support  for  Use  of  Bases 

(By  John  W.  Finney) 

Washington,  July  24. — The  United  States 
has  pledged  to  "support  the  defense  system" 
of  Spam  m  return  for  rights  to  continue 
using  naval  and  air  bases  there.  State  De- 
partment officials  disclosed  today. 

In  addition,  the  United  States  has  promised 
that  it  will  make  its  defense  policies  com- 
patible with  those  of  Spain. 

The  five-year  agreement,  reached  after 
months  of  fitful  and  sometimes  controversial 
negotiations,  is  expected  to  be  signed  within 
the  next  few  weeks. 

The  new  agreement  would  replace  one  that 
expired  in  1968.  The  old  agreement  was  ex- 
tended for  two  years  after  negotiations  broke 
down  over  Spanish  demands  for  some  $1- 
biUion  in  military  assistance  as  a  condition 
for  granting  a  five-year  renewal  for  United 
States  use  of  the  Air  Force  bases  at  Torrejon 
and  Saragossa  and  the  Naval  base  at  Rota. 

In  preparation  for  the  signing,  U  Alexis 
JohriEon.  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Politi- 
cal Affairs,  and  David  Packard.  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  briefed  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  today  on  the  agreement. 

It  was  not  immediately  clear  to  members 
of  the  committee  what  concrete  security 
guarantee  was  intended  by  the  Nixon 
Administration. 

During  the  briefing.  Senator  J.  W.  Ful- 
bright. Democrat  of  Arkansas,  the  committee 
chairman,  protested  that  an  agreement  of 
"such  great  potential  Importance"  should 
take  the  form  of  a  treaty,  which  requires 
Senate  ratification,  rather  than  an  Executive 
agreement  between  the  two  Governments.  An 
Executive  agreement  does  not  require  Senate 
approval,  nor  Is  the  executive  branch  under 
any  obligation  to  present  the  agreement  to 
Cong^ss  for  Its  Information. 

In  the  negotiations  resumed  this  spring, 
the  Spanish  Government  severely  reduced 
earlier  demands  for  financial  aid  As  described 
by  State  Department  officials,  the  new  agree- 
ment provides  for  $20-mllllon  In  direct  grants 
over  the  next  five  years  and  $125-mllllon  in 
Export -Import  Bank  loans,  plus  some  surpltis 
weapons  and  ships. 

The  United  States  succeeded  In  reducing 
the  financial  aid  only  by  Increasing  Its  com- 
mitments on  the  defense  of  Spain,  they  said. 

As  a  condition  for  extending  the  agree- 
ment, Spain  had  sought  either  a  firm  security 
commitment  or  considerable  amounts  of  mili- 
tary assistance,  the  officials  said. 

The  Spsinlsh  contended  that  some  form  of 
security  guarantee  would  be  needed  because 
Spain  could  leave  herself  open  to  attack  by 
permitting  use  of  the  bases. 

In  the  negotiations  this  spring.  Spain  was 
said  to  have  Insisted  upon  more  specific  se- 
curity guarantees  than  those  in  the  series 
of  agreements  since  1952.  These  agreements 
have  contained  the  broad  declaration  that 
an  attack  on  either  country  would  be  "a 
matter  of  common  concern." 

This  declaration  was  reported  to  have  been 
replaced  in  the  new  agreement  with  a  section 
specifying  United  States  military  support 
for  Spain. 

According  to  State  Department  officials,  the 
new  agreement  specifies  that  "each  Govern- 
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ment  will  support  the  defense  system  of  the 
other."  In  addition,  the  agreement  states  that 
•both  Governments  will  make  compatible 
their  defense  policies." 

Even  after  the  briefing  it  was  not  clear  to 
members  of  the  committee  what  commit- 
ments were  entailed  in  a  security  guarantee. 
The  presumption  within  the  committee  is 
that  the  Administration  will  decide  to  pro- 
ceed with  an  Executive  agreement . 

If  that  is  the  case.  Senator  Fulbright  Is 
coiisldering  Introduction  of  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  serise  of  the  Senate  that  agree- 
ments involving  military  commitments  to  a 
foreign  Government,  such  as  the  proposed 
agreement  with  Spain,  should  be  in  treaty 
form. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  ALLEN  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  statement  by  the 
able  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field* tomorrow,  the  veiy  able  and  very 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
I  Mr.  Allen)  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  45  minutes.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


S.  4167— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
RELATING  TO  SCHOOL  DESEG- 
REGATION—THE UNANSWERED 
QUESTIONS— II 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  recently. 
I  spoke  on  the  Senate  floor  concerning 
the  confusion  which  exists  as  a  result  of 
the  conflicting  opinions  in  a  number  of 
court  cases  regarding  the  desegregation 
of  public  schools.  Today,  I  would  like 
to  discuss  the  legislative  historj'  of  con- 
gressional action  on  school  desegregation 
legislation  and  speak  about  the  powers 
and  responsibilities  of  the  Congress  at 
this  time. 

The  majur  congressional  action  in  the 
civil  rights  field  has,  of  course,  been  the 
1964  Civil  Rights  Act.  Two  titles  of  that 
act  had  special  significance  for  public 
education.  Title  rv,  in  its  principal  pro- 
visions, authorized  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  to  initiate  suits  for 
the  desegregation  of  public  schools  and 
colleges  if  he  received  a  signed  com- 
plaint and  made  certain  determinations. 
It  also  provided  for  technical  and  finan- 
cial assistance  to  school  districts  plan- 
ning or  going  through  the  process  of  de- 
segregation. 

Title  \'I  prohibited  discrimination  In 
federally  assisted  programs,  authorized 
the  Federal  departments  and  agencies  to 
issue  rules  and  regulations  approved  by 
the  President  to  carry  out  the  Title  and 
outlined  procedures  for  terminating  Fed- 
eral assi-stance  to  localities,  including 
local  school  districts. 

Title  rv   also,   however,   stated: 

Nothing  herein  shall  empower  any  official 
or  court  of  the  United  States  to  issue  any 
order  seeking  to  achieve  a  racial  balance  In 
any  school  by  requiring  the  transportation 
of  pupils  or  students  from  one  school  to 
another  or  one  school  district  to  another  In 
order  to  achieve  ,  .  .  racial  balance  .  .   . 

In  April  of  1965  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  pur- 
suant to  title  VI  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights 


Act,  issued  its  first  desegregation  guide- 
lines, providing  that  compliance,  under 
varying  circimistances,  could  be  achieved 
by  an  assurance  of  compliance  form, 
court  orders  directing  desegregation  of 
the  school  system  or  submission  to  HEW 
of  an  acceptable  desegregation  plan. 

In  early  1966  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion issued  a  report  criticizing  the  guide- 
lines as  too  lenient.  New  guideUnes  were 
issued  in  March  of  1966  and  restated  in 
January  of  1967.  These  required  faculty 
desegregation  and  set  guidelines  for  the 
percentage  of  Negro  children  who  should 
be  attending  white  schools. 

In  1966  a  House  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee held  hearings  on  the  guidelines 
issued  by  the  Office  of  Education  but  took 
no  fm'ther  action. 

Diu-ing  consideration  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
amendments,  however,  a  number  of  votes 
concerning  school  desegregation  w-ere 
taken.  The  final  version  of  the  bUl  con- 
tained sections  providing  for  the  de- 
ferral of  Federal  funds  for  90  days  while 
a  school  district's  practices  were  investi- 
gated and  banning  forced  transportation 
of  children  in  order  to  achieve  racial 
balance. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  Amendments  of  1967,  then, 
added  to  existing  law  provisions  requir- 
ing that  the  guidelines  issued  by  HEW 
cite  the  legal  authority  on  which  the 
guidelines  were  based.  They  also  stipu- 
lated that  a  school  district  would  be  con- 
sidered in  compliance  with  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act  if  it  was  complying  with  a 
court  desegregation  order. 

Not  included  in  the  final  version  of 
the  bill  were  provisions  adopted  by  the 
House  requiring  that  guidelines  be  uni- 
formly applied  and  enforced  throughout 
the  Nation  and  providing  that  Federal 
funds  not  be  deferred  until  there  had 
been  a  hearing  and  an  expressed  finding 
that  a  district  was  in  noncompliance. 
The  latter  w^as  identical  to  a  1966  House 
provision  which  was  not  included  in  the 
final  version  of  the  1966  bill. 

In  the  Senate,  a  debate  took  place  over 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  late  Sen- 
ator Everett  M.  Dirksen,  which  stated 
that  no  Federal  money  could  be  used  to 
bus  students  or  reassign  teachers  to 
overcome  racial  imbalance.  The  amend- 
ment was  withdrawn,  after  some  discus- 
sion, in  which  former  Senator  Wayne 
Morris  said  the  key  word  in  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act  was  "require"  and  that  the 
Dirksen  amendment  shoiild  not  be 
adopted  because  it  would  deny  those  dis- 
tricts which  voluntarily  wished  to  bus  to 
overcome  racial  imbalance  from  doing 
so. 

In  1968,  during  consideration  of  the 
fiscal  1969  Labor-Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  appropriations  bill,  the  Whitten 
amendments  first  cleared  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  amendments  pro- 
hibited use  of  Federal  funds  to  force  bus- 
ing of  students,  close  any  school,  or  re- 
quire the  attendance  of  students  at  a 
particular  school,  and  prohibited  the 
above  as  a  prerequisite  to  obtaining  Fed- 
eral funds. 

Before  final  clearance  of  the  bill  by 


Congress,  however,  a  clause  was  added 
to  the  Whitten  amendments  making 
them  enforceable  only  where  the  cited 
actions  were  designed  to  overcome  racial 
imbalance. 

IXiring  consideration  of  the  final 
Labor-Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  1970,  Con- 
gressman Jamie  L.  Whitten  again  offered 
amendments  prohibiting  use  of  Federal 
funds  for  forced  busing,  abolition  of 
schools,  and  required  attendance  at  par- 
ticular schools  against  the  will  of  a  stu- 
dent's parents  or  as  a  prerequisite  for 
receiving  Federal  aid.  These  were  in- 
cluded in  the  House  version,  but  the 
final  version  of  the  bill  qualified  them  by 
adding  the  plu-ase,  "Except  as  required 
by  the  Constitution." 

This  year  the  House  version  of  the 
education  appropriations  bill  for  fiscal 
1971  contained  the  Wiiitlen  amend- 
ments as  well  as  an  amendment  pro- 
hibiting school  assignments  on  the  basis 
of  race,  creed,  or  color,  which  had  been 
adopted  by  the  House  but  deleted  In  the 
Senate  the  previous  year.  Both  proposals 
were  eliminated  in  the  Senate,  by  rather 
large  margins. 

The  conference  bill,  however,  contains 
the  following  language: 

SEC.  209.  No  part  of  the  funds  contained 
in  this  Act  may  be  used  to  force  any  school  or 
school  district  which  is  desegregated  as  that 
term  is  defined  in  Title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964,  Public  Law  88-352.  to  take  any 
action  to  force  the  busing  of  students;  to 
force  on  account  of  race,  creed  or  color  the 
abolishment  of  any  school  so  desegregated; 
or  to  force  the  transfer  or  assignment  of  any 
student  attending  any  elementary  or  second- 
ary school  so  desegregated  to  or  from  a 
particular  school  over  the  protest  of  his  or 
her  parent  or  parents. 

Sec.  210.  No  part  of  the  funds  contained 
in  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  force  any  school  or 
school  district  which  Is  desegregated  as  that 
term  is  defined  in  Title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964.  Public  Law  88-352,  to  take  any 
action  to  force  the  busing  of  students,  to 
require  the  abolishment  of  any  school  so  de- 
segregated; or  to  force  on  account  of  race, 
creed  or  color  the  transfer  of  students  to  or 
from  a  particular  school  so  desegregated  as  a 
condition  precedent  to  obtaining  Federal 
funds  otherwise  available  to  any  State,  school 
district  or  school. 

Instead  of  clarifying  the  situation, 
however,  the  legislative  history  surround- 
ing the  adoption  of  the  amendments  only 
serves  to  confuse  the  issue  more.  During 
Senate  debate  on  adoption  of  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  education  appro- 
priations bill,  a  letter  from  Elliot  Rich- 
ardson, written  when  the  latter  was  Sec- 
retary-designate of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  to  Senator  Charles  McC. 
Mathias.  Jr..  was  inserted  into  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  The  letter  said,  in 
part: 

While  sections  209  and  210,  the  so-called 
Whitten  Amendments,  would  not,  if  enacted, 
alter  school  desegregation  requirements  un- 
der Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
they  would,  nevertheless,  encourage  some 
people  to  believe  that  there  has  been  a  change 
in  basic  law  when  there  was  not,  and 
thus  serve  to  confuse  local  authorities  as  to 
their  constitutional  responsibilities. 

On  the  other  hand,  other  Senators 
have   interpreted   the   amendments  as 
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providing  relief  for  the  South  and  its 
school  districts. 

In  addition  to  tliis,  during  considera- 
tion of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  Amendments,  the  Senate 
adopted  an  amendment  specifying  that 
the  school  desegration  guidelines  be  ap- 
plied uniformly  throughout  the  United 
States.  Although  the  amendment  was 
dropped  in  conference,  it  did  lead  to  cre- 
ation of  a  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Equal  Educational  Opportunity,  to  which 
I  was  appointed. 

At  this  point,  then,  I  thmk  it  is  neces- 
sary to  locrfc  at  what  Congress  has  done, 
to  summarize  the  meaning  of  the  various 
votes  which  have  been  taken  in  the  past 
few  years  and  to  spell  out  what  Congress 
has  not  done. 

Thus  far  in  these  remarks,  I  have  con- 
centrated on  actual  congressional  enact- 
ments, rather  than  on  the  many  and 
various  proposals  which  have  been  made, 
or  introduced.  The  reasons  for  this  are 
twofold.  First,  what  is  law  is  our  best 
guide  to  congressional  sentiment.  And. 
second,  even  with  those  provisions  which 
have  been  enacted,  there  are  several  in- 
terpretations, as  evidenced  by  the  debate 
on  them. 

Nevertheless,  from  a  review  of  those 
provisions  which  have  become  law,  I  be- 
lieve that  several  conclusions  can  be 
drawn.  One  is  that  the  Congress  as  a 
whole  has  never  viewed  racial  balance  as 
the  ultimate  goal  of  its  civil  rights  legis- 
lation. Another  is  that  Congress  as  a 
whole  has  been  skeptical  of  the  forced 
busing  of  schoolchildren,  a  view  which  I 
share. 

It  is  obvious,  of  course,  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  been  stronger  on 
these  matters  than  the  Senate,  especi- 
ally this  year. 

But,  we  do  have  legislation  on  the 
books  which  suggests  congressional  sen- 
timent on  racial  balance  and  forced 
busing  and  I  believe  that  that  legislation 
must  be  interpreted  as  I  noted  earlier. 

At  the  same  time,  however.  I  would 
be  the  first  to  admit  that  congressional 
expression  of  its  views  on  school  deseg- 
regation has  been  extremely  limited. 

It  has  indicated  that  racial  balance  is 
not  the  ultimate  goal.  It  has  shown  skep- 
ticism about  forced  busing.  There  have 
been  indications  of  concern  over  the  dual 
standards  which  are  being  applied  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  Nation. 

But,  the  answers  leave  much  to  be  de- 
sired. Earlier,  I  criticized  the  Supreme 
Coiu-t  for  recessing  without  answering 
questions  concerning  busing,  racial  bal- 
ance, and  other  problems  mentioned  by 
Chief  Justice  Warren  Burger  in  March. 
The  Court  will  not  return  to  work  untU 
October — a  month  or  more  after  most 
schools  are  scheduled  to  open.  The  un- 
certainty which  will  attend  the  school 
openings  and  the  disruptions  which  may 
result  from  subsequent  rulings  are  im- 
sound  and  unwise  from  both  an  educa- 
tional and  a  practical  point  of  view. 

I  have  also  criticized  the  executive 
branch  for  pursuing  seemingly  contra- 
dictory courses  of  action.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  have  of- 
ten apparently  worked  in  opposite  di- 
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rections.  The  President,  in  his  school  de- 
segregation message,  by  recognizing  a 
distinction  between  de  facto  and  de  jure 
segregation,  only  perpetuated  a  dual 
standard  for  the  North  and  South. 

I  must,  however,  also  criticize  the  Con- 
gress for  failing  to  provide  more  specific 
guidance.  Its  recent  action  on  the  Whit- 
ten amendments,  particulaiiy  the  various 
interpretations  which  were  permitted  to 
go  unchallenged,  served  only  to  confuse, 
rather  than  clarify  policy. 

Certainly,  tlie  matter  is  a  controver- 
sial one.  Certainly,  it  is  an  emotional  one. 
But.  it  will  not  go  away  just  because  we 
leave  it  alone. 

I  beUeve  that  most  Americans  are  fair- 
minded.  I  believe  that  most  of  our  cit- 
izens want  our  people  throughout  the 
land  to  have  access  to  opportimity  and 
to  share  in  the  affluence  which  our  Na- 
tion has  to  offer.  And,  I  know  that  every 
parent — whether  he  be  black  or  white — 
has  a  concern  for  his  children,  their 
education  and  the  situations  to  which 
they  will  be  exposed. 

To  ignore  the  problems  which  have 
come  to  plague  our  school  districts  is  to 
ignore  major  concerns  of  the  American 
people.  I  do  not  believe  they  can  be 
ignored  any  longer. 

Our  education  problems  are  every- 
where. If  any  school  district  is  not  faced 
with  difficulties  today,  it  may  only  be 
lucky  until  tomorrow.  Court  cases  in- 
volve areas  from  Virginia  to  California. 
State  laws  have  been  enacted  from  New 
York  and  Michigan  to  Florida. 

What  we  need  is  a  single,  imiform, 
reasonable  desegregation  policy  for  the 
entire  Nation.  We  need  a  policy  which 
will  open  the  doors  of  opportunitj'  to  all 
oiu-  children.  We  need  a  policy  which 
will  provide  excellence  of  education, 
within  a  reasonable  cost  benefit  ratio 
and  without  massive  social  experimenta- 
tion. 

We  must  come  to  grips  with  the  ques- 
tion of  what  is  constitutionally  required. 
We  must  have  definitions  of  unitary 
school  districts,  desegregated  systems, 
et  cetera.  We  must  have  some  standard 
for  determining  what  requirements  can 
reasonably  be  made  of  an  individual 
school  district. 

Those  who  believe  we  can  do  otherwisie 
are  deluding  themselves  and  are  suggest- 
ing courses  which  could  wreck  the  entire 
system  of  public  education  in  our  Na- 
tion. 

After  some  study  of  the  matter  and 
conversations  with  Representative  Rich- 
ardson Preyer.  of  North  Carolina.  I  have 
decided  to  introduce  in  the  Senate,  with 
some  modifications,  a  companion  bill  to 
H.R.  16484.  Alexander  Bickel.  story  pro- 
fessor of  constitutional  law  at  Yale  Uni- 
versity, assisted  in  preparation  of  this 
legislation. 

The  bill  sets  a  national  policy  on  school 
desegregation.  It  specifies  that  the  pur- 
pose of  our  law  and  our  policies  remain 
the  disestablishment  of  segregation.  It 
creates  a  national  right  for  a  pupil  to 
transfer  from  any  public  school  in  which 
his  race  is  a  majority  to  one  in  which  his 
race  is  a  minority.  It  commits  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  equalization  of  edu- 
cational opportunities  and  facilities. 


This  bill  will  not  please  those  who 
want  massive  busing  of  children  for  any 
distance  despite  the  risk  of  social  and 
educational  disruption.  It  will  not  please 
those  who  wish  to  punish  the  South  for 
past  sins.  Ii  will  not  please  diehards  who 
hope  somehow  out  of  the  present  confu- 
sion to  return  to  the  days  before  the 
Brown  case.  It  is  offered  to  that  large 
majority  of  Americans,  North  and  South, 
who  are  reasonable  and  looking  for  guid- 
ance toward  a  commonsense  approach  to 
this  problem. 

I  believe  this  bill  offers  such  an  ap- 
proach. First,  it  seeks  to  clarify  the  con- 
fiision  which  now  exists  as  a  result  of 
varying  court  decisions.  Executive 
policies  and  congressional  statements. 

Second,  it  sets  a  single  desegregation 
policy  for  the  entire  Nation,  North  ana 
South,  East  and  West. 

Third,  it  reiterates  a  basic  commit- 
ment to  desegregated  education  in  line 
with  the  Constitution. 

Fourth,  it  establishes  a  national  right 
for  any  child  in  a  school  in  which  his 
race  is  in  a  majority  to  transfer  to  a 
school  in  which  his  race  is  in  a  minority. 

Fifth,  it  outlines  the  conditions  which 
mu.=t  be  met  in  order  for  a  .school  system 
to  be  considered  a  unitar>-  system.  The 
same  definition  of  a  imitar>-  system 
would  apply  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Sixth,  the  bill  provides  for  a  child  to 
attend  the  school  nearest  his  home:  that 
is,  his  neighborhood  school,  as  long  as 
the  pohcy  is  administered  in  a  fair  and 
honest  maimer. 

Seventh,  it  eliminates  the  need  for 
massive  busing  of  schoolchildren. 

Eighth,  it  seeks  to  avoid  resegregation. 

Ninth,  it  prescribes  a  national  commit- 
ment to  the  reduction  and  elimination  of 
inequities  wliich  exist  between  so  many 
of  our  schools  in  terms  of  facilities,  cur- 
riculum, teacher-pupil  ratios,  et  cetera. 

Tenth,  it  would  help  preserve  public 
support  for  and  commitment  to  our  pub- 
lic education  system.  Public  education 
cannot  survive  without  the  financial  and 
philosophical  support  of  our  people.  Our 
Nation  has  already  seen  too  many  school 
bond  referendums  lost,  too  many  schools 
closed  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  We  risk 
havoc  if  we  permit  situations  contribut- 
ing to  these  events  to  continue.  This  bill 
will.  I  believe,  help  preserve  support  for 
our  pubhc  school  system  and.  at  the  same 
time,  eliminate  the  doubts  and  imcer- 
tainties  which  are  currently  disrupting 
our  basic  educational  activities. 

Hearings  on  the  bill  introduced  by 
Congressmen  Preyer  and  Galifianakis 
of  North  Carolina  are  ciu-rently  imder- 
way  in  the  House.  I  am  pleased  that 
southern  representatives  would  initiate 
legislation  seeking  a  national  solution  to- 
ward a  national  problem — a  problem 
that  will  not  be  solved  by  imanswered 
questions  or  conflicting  lower  court  inter- 
pretations of  the  law.  and  will  not  be 
solved  imder  a  double  standard  cloaked 
in  the  tweedle-dum  and  tweedle-dee  hy- 
pocrisy of  de  jure  and  de  facto  segrega- 
tion. 

I  regret  that  litigants,  lower  courts  and 
the  Nation  have  received  so  little  guid- 
ance from  the  Supreme  Court,  but  I  be- 
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lieve  the  Nation  expects  more  on  this 
subject  from  the  Congress  than  is  repre- 
sented by  the  rather  vague  and  some- 
what conflicting  legislative  history  re- 
cited earlier  in  these  remarks.  If  we  are 
not  being  told  what  the  law  is,  we  cer- 
tainly should  not  hesitate  to  participate 
in  the  formulation  of  what  It  should  be. 
I  hope  we  can  have  early  hearings  in 
the  Senate  on  this  proposal.  Undoubt- 
edly, changes  and  refinements  should 
and  will  be  suggested.  In  a  time  of  con- 
fusion and  uncertainty,  this  legislation 
Ls  offered  as  a  reasonable  approach  to  a 
national  problem.  We  would  be  remiss  if 
we  did  not  seek  rational  solutions  and 
we  invite  chaos  if  we  do  not  do  so  im- 

Mr.  President,  I  send  the  bill  to  the 
desk  and  ask  that  if  be  appropriately 
referred.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston  ) .  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  <S.  4167)  to  enforce  the  guar- 
antees of  the  14th  amendment  with  re- 
spect to  the  desegregation  of  public  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Spong,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPONG,  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  able  and  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia  for  the  presenta- 
tion of  his  exhaustive  study  of  the  leg- 
islative history  in  Congress  of  measures 
requiring  the  desegregation  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  in  this  country. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia  if  it  is  not  pres- 
ently the  Federal  school  policy  regarding 
the  desegregation  of  public  schools  to  re- 
quire immediate  desegregation  of  the 
public  schools  of  the  South,  while  at  the 
same  time  protecting  and  fostering  the 
segregated  schools  in  those  areas  of  the 
country  outside  the  South? 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  would  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  that  2  weeks  ago,  on 
a  Monday,  I  addressed  the  Senate,  and 
at  that  time  endeavored  to  outline, 
through  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  the  writs  for  certiorari  that 
have  been  denied,  the  current  legal  sit- 
uation, which  shows  that  the  law  of  the 
land  insofar  as.  for  instance,  the  State 
of  Ohio,  the  State  of  Indiana,  and  the 
State  of  Missouri  are  concerned,  is  that 
racial  balance  and  busing  shall  not  be 
required  is  the  segregation  which  exists 
is  not  of  the  making  of  the  school  division 
or  the  locality  involved. 

The  situation  in  the  South,  as  of  this 
time,  although  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  has  not  spoken  on  racial 
balance,  has  not  spoken  on  massive  bus- 
ing, has  not  adequately  defined  a  unitary 
school  system,  and  has  not  yet  addressed 
itself  to  the  difference,  if  any.  between 
de  jure  and  de  facto  segregation,  is  that 
under  rulings  of  the  fifth  circuit  and 
the  fourth  circuit,  massive  busing  could 
be  required  this  September  in  the  cities 
of  Little  Rock.  Charlotte,  Norfolk.  Rich- 
mond, and  Roanoke. 


So  we  have  at  this  time  a  void  in  the 
law.  in  which  the  interpretations  of  the 
circuit  courts  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  cir- 
cuits are  such  as  to  require  racial  bal- 
ance and  massive  busing,  while  in  the 
circuits  in  which  Ohio  and  Indiana  are 
located,  the  law  is  that  this  is  not  re- 
quired because  the  situation  there  is  re- 
garded as  de  facto. 

Let  me  go  further  with  my  answer,  to 
make  a  further  distinction  for  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama : 

The  State  of  Indiana  had  a  law  which 
required  segregation  of  its  schools  imtil 
the  year  1946.  The  State  of  Missouri 
had  a  law  requiring  segregation  of  its 
schools  until  sometime  after  the  Brown 
case  was  decided. 

Undoubtedly  the  laws  on  the  books 
of  those  States  contributed  to  the  hous- 
uag  patterns  in  localities  within  those 
-States.  What  these  three  circuits  are  say- 
ing, contrary  to  each  other,  until  the 
Supreme  Court  addresses  itself  to  this 
problem,  is  that  you  are  de  facto  if  you 
had  a  law  in  1946.  but  you  are  de  jure  if 
you  had  a  law  in  1953,  although  the  hous- 
ing patterns  which  undoubtedly  flowed 
from  the  existence  of  those  law^s  were 
on  the  books  and  were  part  of  the  laws 
of  those  States. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  introduced  an 
exhibit  with  my  statement  2  weeks  ago 
from  Judge  Hoffman's  memorandum  in 
the  Norfolk  school  case,  which  showed 
that  45  out  of  the  50  States  had  had 
either  court  decisions  of  final  resort  or 
laws  on  the  statute  books  which  were 
discriminatory  by  race. 

So,  in  answer  to  the  Senator's  ques- 
tion, the  laws  as  presently  being  inter- 
preted by  the  fourth  circuit,  the  fifth 
circuit,  and  circuits  in  the  North  are  m 
conflict  either  until  the  Supreme  Court 
speaks  or  until  a  national  policy  is  en- 
acted by  Congress. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia.  I  w-ould  like  to 
ask  him  further,  though,  if  it  is  not  the 
policy  of  HEW  to  take  the  position  that 
the  Whitten  amendments,  as  presently 
enacted  into  law,  which  do  forbid  the  use 
of  funds  appropriated  in  the  HEW  ap- 
propriation act  for  the  forced  busing  of 
students  or  the  forced  closing  of  the 
schools,  or  for  forcing  a  child  to  go  to  any 
school  other  than  the  school  chosen  by 
the  parent  of  that  child — I  ask  the  Sena- 
tor if  it  is  not  the  position  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  that  those  prohibitions  are  not 
effective  as  regards  de  jure  segregation, 
whereas  they  are  effective  as  regards  de- 
facto  segregation,  which  is  said  to  exist 
in  the  North? 

Mr.  SPONG.  Well,  I  quoted  in  my 
remarks  from  the  letter  signed  by  Mr, 
Richardson  and  addre.ssed  to  Senator 
Mathias.  That  is  certainly  the  thrust  of 
what  he  said. 

I  would  say  further  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  that  I  examined  Mr.  Jer- 
ris  Leonard  3  or  4  weeks  ago  before  the 
Select  Committee  on  Equal  Educational 
Opportunity.  I  asked  Mr.  Leonard  to  ex- 
plain the  distinctions  in  the  way  the  law 
was  being  applied  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  Mr.  Leonard  told  me  that 
nothing  would  be  done  in.  for  instance 


Chicago,  or  Philadelphia,  or  Cleveland. 
Those  were  the  three  cities  that  we  dis- 
cussed. They  have  more  segregation  to- 
day than  they  had  at  the  time  of  the 
Brown  decision. 

We  discussed  this,  and  Mr.  Leonard 
said  that  nothing  will  be  done  with  re- 
gard to  these  cities  until  the  law  is 
changed  either  by  the  Supreme  Court  or 
by  Congress,  because  segregation  in  these 
cities  is  de  facto  and  there  is  a  dis- 
tinction between  de  facto  and  de  jure 
situations. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  But  is  it  not  true  that  the 
Supreme  Court  has  never  ruled  that  de 
facto  segregation  is  constitutional? 

Mr.  SPONG.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
not  addressed  itself  to  the  problem  of  de 
jure  and  de  facto  segregation. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Has  it  not  said  that  the 
maintenance  of  racially  segregated 
schools  is  a  denial  of  the  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws  to  a  black  student  re- 
quired to  attend  a  school  attended  only 
by  black  students? 

Mr.  SPONG.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
said  that  segregation  by  race  or  denial 
of  opportunity  for  a  child  to  attend  a 
school  solely  because  of  race  is  uncon- 
stitutional. It  has  not  addressed  itself  to 
the  entire  de  facto  and  de  jure  situation. 
The  Court  has  not  said  that  racial  bal- 
ance is  required  under  the  Constitution. 
It  has  not  said  that  massive  or  enforced 
busing  is  required. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  It  has  been  16  years  since 
the  Brown  decision.  It  seems  that  the 
Federal  policy,  then,  has  been  to  be  satis- 
fied with  outlawing  the  de  jure  segrega- 
tion as  it  is  said  to  exist  in  the  South 
and  to  continue  the  protection  of  de 
facto  segregation  as  it  exists  outside  the 
South. 

Mr.  SPONG.  The  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia agrees  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Cormecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff). 
who  some  months  ago  called  this  "monu- 
mental hipocrisy."  I  call  it  morally  inde- 
fensible. 'What  I  am  seeking  here  is  legis- 
lation that  will  create  a  national  policy 
on  desegregation.  I  believe  in  equal  op- 
portunity for  every  child  in  the  United 
States,  black  or  white. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  think  every  Senator 
does. 

Mr.  SPONG.  But  I  believe  that  we 
must  have  a  law  that  is  going  to  be  in- 
terpreted the  same  way  in  Indiana  as  it 
is  in  Virginia. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia  has  mentioned  rulings  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
and  I  should  like  to  ask  him  whether 
he  feels  that  it  is  inconsistent  for  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Brown  case  to 
say  that  a  State  or  a  local  educational 
agency  cannot  maintain  segregated 
schools  but  now  take  the  position  that 
the  State  is  required  to  take  affirmative 
steps  to  end  segregation  and  thereby  to 
promote  integration.  Does  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia  see  any 
inconsistency  in  those  rulings? 

Mr.  SPONG.  The  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia believes  that  what  the  Court  has 
done  in  the  16  years  since  the  Brown 
case  has  been  extremely  limited,  that  it 
has  not  given  sufflcient  guidance  to  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  insofar  as  this  problem 
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is  concerned.  The  Court  has  said  that 
under  certain  circumstances  you  cannot 
have  freedom  of  choice,  for  example.  It 
said  this  in  the  Green  decision,  which 
came  out  of  my  State  of  Virginia.  It  said 
that  a  unitary  school  system  was  the 
objective.  But,  for  example,  the  Court 
has  not  told  us  what  a  unitary  school 
system  is.  So  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
would  prefer  to  use  the  word  "limited" 
rather  than  "inconsistent." 

I  think  the  Court  has  not  given  the 
Nation  the  guidance  it  needs.  The  great- 
est authority  for  this  is  the  concurring 
opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Burger  in  the 
Mempliis  decision,  in  March,  in  which 
the  Chief  Justice  said  that  at  the  proper 
time  the  Court  should  address  itself  to 
very  practical  problems — whether  racial 
balance  was  required  under  the  Consti- 
tution, whether  ti-ansportation  was  to  be 
required  to  achieve  racial  balance.  The 
Court  has  before  it  the  Charlotte,  N.C., 
decision. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Also,  the  change  of  dis- 
tricts, I  believe,  was  the  third  one. 

Mr.  SPONG.  That  is  correct. 

It  has  denied  certiorari  in  tlie  Norfolk 
case.  I  am  not  as  familiar  with  the  Char- 
lotte case  as  I  am  with  the  Norfolk  case, 
but  I  believe  that  the  Norfolk  case  ad- 
dresses itself  not  only  to  the  legal  and 
practical  questions  but  also  to  educa- 
tional considerations.  Dr.  James  Cole- 
man, of  Johns  Hopkins,  was  widely 
quoted,  and  Dr.  Thomas  Pettigrew,  of 
Harvard,  was  a  witness  in  the  case,  dis- 
cussing the  educational  values  involved. 
All  this  could  have  been  brought  before 
the  court  had  they  seen  fit  to  grant 
certiorari. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  would  like  to  differ 
mildly  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia  with  respect  to  his  state- 
ment that  in  the  Green  case  the  Su- 
preme Court  held  that  you  could  not 
have  freedom  of  choice.  I  believe  the 
ruling  was  to  the  effect  that,  since  this 
particular  freedom-of-choice  plan  had 
not  measured  up  to  the  point  of  bringing 
the  required  amount  of  desegregation, 
for  that  reason  it  was  ruled  out.  not  be- 
cause it  was  a  freedom  of  choice  plan 
per  se.  Does  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia  agree  on  that  point? 

Mr.  SPONG.  The  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia spoke,  when  he  very  briefly  talked 
of  the  Green  ruling,  in  terms  of  a  unitary 
school  system.  What  the  Court  said,  if  I 
understood  it.  was  that  whatever  plan 
the  county  in  Virginia  had  did  not  result 
in  a  unitary  school  system. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  But  a  freedom-of-choice 
plan,  if  it  did  produce  a  result  that  met 
the  approval  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
would  be  perfectly  legal  and  constitu- 
tional, would  it  not? 

Mr.  SPONG.  As  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama knows — I  heard  him  recite  it  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  the  other  day— 
the  State  of  New  York  has  a  freedom- 
of-choice  plan. 

The  Legislature  of  Michigan  recently 
passed  a  bill.  I  do  not  believe  the  Gover- 
nor of  Michigan  has  signed  the  bill  yet. 
1  am  not  certain.  I  asked  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan  earlier 
today.  This  bill,  if  the  Governor  signs  it, 
has  overtones  of  freedom  of  choice. 


I  might  say  that  Mr.  Leonard,  m  my 
examination  of  him  before  the  commit- 
tee, said  that  freedom  of  choice,  .so  long 
as  it  operates  separate  and  apart  from 
dual  school  systems,  is  perfectly  accept- 
able and  would  seem  to  him  to  be  a 
worthwhile  goal.  I  am  not  quoting  him 
exactly,  but  that  is  the  thrust  of  what  he 
said. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  am  glad  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Virginia  men- 
tioned the  situation  that  exists  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  where  a  recent  re- 
port of  the  regents  of  the  University  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  dated  late  in 
1969.  pointed  out  that  segregation  in  the 
State  of  New  York  was  increasing  at  a 
rapid  rate;  whereas,  we  all  know  that 
the  administration  has  pledged  to  end 
this  year,  by  September,  segregation  in 
97  percent  of  the  school  districts  in  the 
South. 

I  am  interested  in  the  bill  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Virginia  has  in- 
troduced, and  I  was  delighted  to  hear 
him  say  that  it  was  based  on  suggestions 
by  Professor  Bickel,  who  is  certainly  an 
outstanding  authority  on  constitutional 
law. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia  whether  his  bill 
has  an  element  of  freedom  of  choice,  in 
that  any  child  in  a  public  school,  where 
his  race  is  in  the  majority,  would  have 
the  right — and  I  suppose  that  would 
mean  the  freedom  of  choice — to  enter 
another  public  school  in  that  same  sys- 
tem, where  his  race  is  in  the  minority. 
Would  that  not  be,  then,  a  limited  free- 
dom-of-choice approach? 

Mr.  SPONG.  Yes.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  is  correct.  That 
feature  of  the  bill  is  a  freedom-of-choice 
provision.  Congressman  Preyer  noted 
this  in  several  statements  he  made. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  think  that  phase  of  it  is 
certainly  very  desirable  and  much  to  be 
sought. 

I  should  like  to  express  my  deep  ap- 
preciation to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia  for  this  compilation  of  the 
acts  of  the  House  and  Senate  and  the 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  bearing 
on  this  most  important  question. 

Mr.  President,  the  forced,  immediate 
desegregation  of  the  public  schools  of 
Alabama  and  the  South  is  threatening  to 
destroy  our  public  school  system.  Our 
pubUc  schools  are  in  a  chaotic  condition 
with  the  approaching  edicts  of  HEW  and 
the  rulings  of  the  Federal  courts.  I  am 
hopeful  that  some  measure  will  be  ap- 
proved by  Congress  and  some  action  will 
be  taken  by  the  administration  that  will 
give  rehef  to  the  pubhc  schools  of  the 
South  and  to  the  students,  parents,  and 
patrons  of  those  school  systems. 

We  are  on  the  verge  of  losing  our  pub- 
lic schools  in  Alabama  and  the  South. 
That  is  being  done  by  this  Federal  policy 
which  I  have  spoken  of,  and  which  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia  has 
alluded  to,  which  does  require  the  im- 
mediate desegregation  of  the  public 
schools  in  the  South  and  protects  and 
fosters  the  desegregated  schools  of  the 
North. 
I  am  delighted  that  the  distinguished 


Senator  from  Virginia  has  introduced  a 
bill  that  would  estabh.sh  a  national 
school  policy.  We  talk  about  equal  en- 
forcement of  the  laws  and  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws,  but  we  certainly  do  not 
have  it  in  regard  to  the  Federal  policy 
regarding  desegregation  of  the  public 
.schools. 

We  have  one  policy  for  the  North  and 
a  vicious  policy  for  the  South. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration  has 
not  been  satisfied  to  threaten  the  very 
destruction  of  our  public  school  system 
in  Alabama  and  the  South,  but  has  now 
had  the  Trea.sury  Department  issue  a 
ruling  that  contributions  made  to  a  pri- 
vate school  in  the  South  that  doe.s  not 
have  an  open  admission  policy  will  not 
be  tax  deductible  by  the  maker  of  that 
contribution  to  the  public  schools. 

There  are  over  30.000  tax-free  founda- 
tions in  this  countr^'.  They  are  set  up  for 
every  "do-good  '  policy,  ever>'  "do-good  ' 
purpose,  and,  in  many  cases,  "do-bad" 
purjxises.  Contributions  to  these  tax-ex- 
empt foundations  are  tax  deductible  and 
the  foundation  itself  is  exempt  from 
Federal  income  tax.  But  yet,  when  the 
people  of  the  South  set  up  their  private 
.schools  and  send  their  children  to  them 
in  order  to  try  to  give  them  a  good  edu- 
cation and  a  quality  education,  they  con- 
tinue to  help  support,  the  public  schools 
in  the  South  and  pay  the  high  tuition 
necessarily  required  in  the  private 
schools.  Then  to  say  that  the  contribu- 
tions to  those  private  schools  are  not  tax 
deductible  is  certainly  a  vicious  and  a 
politically-motivated  decision. 

Mr.  President,  tlie  people  of  Alabama 
and  the  South  deeply  resent  this  dual 
federal  policy  regarding  our  public 
schools.  They  resent  tlie  Treasury-  De- 
partment's ruling  knocking  out  the  tax 
deductibihty  of  contributions  to  the  pri- 
vate schools  of  the  South. 

Possibly  the  bill  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  will  be  helpful.  Ceitainly 
it  would  set  up  a  single  pohcy.  That  is 
what  the  Stermis  amendment  sought  to 
do.  The  Senate,  in  a  display  of  states- 
manship, voted  for  the  Stennis  amend- 
ment to  set  up  a  single  policy  but,  of 
course,  they  took  it  back  a  few  days  later 
when  they  had  the  opportimity  to  vote  on 
the  conference  report. 

Hawever,  I  hope  that  the  Senate  and 
the  House  will  rise  again  to  a  display  of 
statesmanship  and  support  a  uniform 
pohcy  for  the  public  schools  throughout 
the  country. 

The  people  in  the  South  are  entitled 
to  equal  treatment  under  the  law.  We 
are  entitled  to  equal  and  fair  application 
of  the  law.  We  are  not  getting  it.  We  re- 
sent it.  Congress  has  the  power  to  set 
that  straight.  We  hope  that  it  will. 

I  am  glad,  too.  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia  pointed  out  the 
long  recess  the  Supreme  Court  ha.s  taken 
for  itself.  It  is  in  recess  now  and  will 
remain  in  recess  until  after.  I  assume, 
all  the  public  schools  throughout  the 
country  have  opened.  Yet.  these  vital 
questions  remain  to  be  answered. 

Tlie  chaotic  condition  of  the  public 
schools  in  Alabama  and  the  South  is  a 
great  tragedy.  The  Federal  bureaucrat.^ 
and  the  Federal  courts  have  been  in- 
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terested  and  continue  to  be  Interested  in 
integration  for  integration's  sake.  People 
of  the  South  are  interested  in  giving 
their  children,  black  and  white,  a  good 
education. 

I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  get  some 
relief  at  this  point  at  the  hands  of  Con- 
gress, at  the  hands  of  the  Executive  de- 
parUnent,  or  at  the  hands  of  the  Federal 
courts. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Alabama.  I  reiterate 
that  this  is  a  desegreation  bill.  It  is  a  bill 
that  acknowledges  the  constitutional  re- 
quirements as  previously  interpreted  by 
the  Supreme  Court.  It  is  a  bill  that  in  the 
absence  of  guidance  from  the  Supreme 
Court  seeks  some  congressional  expres- 
sion that  will  make  the  law  uniform  and 
equal  iiosofar  as  Indiana,  Virginia,  and 
Alabama  are  concerned. 

It  imposes  upon  all  of  us  certain  re- 
sponsibilities with  regard  to  equality  and 
with  regard  to  education.  Bub  it  also,  I 
believe,  inject^s  a  tone  of  reasonableness 
and  hopefully  brings  into  the  discussion 
some  of  the  many  aspects  that  have 
never  gotten  beyond  the  debate  stage  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  think  it  is  time  that  we  stop  talking 
about  de  jure  and  de  facto  segregation. 
I  think  it  is  time  that  we  stop  giving 
conflicting  opiiiions  both  in  the  lower 
courts  and  on  the  Senate  floor  as  to  what 
the  law  is  and  as  to  what  the  law  should 
be.  And.  in  the  absence  of  being  told 
what  the  law  is.  I  think  we  all  have  a 
responsibility  to  participate  in  trying  to 
determine  what  the  law  should  be. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 


war  in  1963  on  the  back  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent, but  since  he  has  done  so  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  again  to  Mr. 
O'Brien's  remark: 

No  political  entity  that  helps  to  perpetu- 
ate the  U.S.  involvement  in  Indochina  can 
expect  to  win  the  trust  and  aUegiance  of 
that  segment  of  our  citizenry  most  directly 
affected  by  the  war. 

I  should  also  like  to  point  out  to  our 
young  people  that  under  President  Nixon 
the  war  is  being  wound  down  as  rapidly 
as  is  consistent  with  our  own  national 
security,  our  commitments  to  our  allies, 
and  our  credibility  with  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

President  Nixon  is  doing  what  he  said 
he  would  do  and  he  is  doing  what  must 
be  done  in  the  way  that  it  should  be 
done. 

Our  citizenry  most  directly  affected  by 
the  war  can  now  take  heart  and  encour- 
agement from  a  President's  actions  re- 
garding Vietnam.  This  after  8  years  of 
being  constantly  discouraged  by  a  war 
that  was  apparently  to  be  fought  in  1964 
for  political  purposes  and  after  that  was 
to  be  fought  indefinitely  but  not  to  be 
won  or  lost  or  terminated  at  any  time. 


DEMOCRATS  AND  THE  WAR  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  apparently 
it  is  copout  time  in  the  Democratic 
Party,  but  I  am  not  sure  if  the  American 
people  are  ready  to  settle  for  a  copout  in 
these  dangerous  times. 

A  person  or  a  party  or  an  appeasement 
group  that  cops  out  on  one  issue  or  in 
one  area  of  trouble  can  hardly  be  trusted 
not  to  do  the  same  the  next  time  aroimd. 

Just  last  week  the  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  took  the 
road  of  apologetic  appeasement  in  ap- 
pearing before  the  Democratic  Party's 
McGovem  commission. 

Mr.  O'Brien  said  then: 

No  political  entity  that  helps  to  perpetu- 
ate the  U.S.  involvement  in  Indochina  can 
ever  expect  to  win  the  trust  and  allegiance 
of  that  segment  of  our  cltl2*nry  most  directly 
affected  by  the  war. 

This  from  a  man  whose  party  helped 
perpetuate  and  enlarge  that  war  for  8 
solid  years,  and  he  should  know. 

Next,  in  today's  papers  we  have  the 
incredible  story  from  Kenneth  O'Donnell, 
one  of  those  closest  to  President  Ken- 
nedy, that  Kermedy  would  have  ended 
the  war  in  1963  except  for  the  fact  that 
he  feared  political  repercussions  and 
therefore  presumably  without  regard  to 
the  cost  in  American  lives,  decided  to 
wait  until  after  the  1964  election. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  why  Mr.  O'Don- 
nell places  the  onus  for  not  ending  the 


is  a  terrible  burden  to  place  on  any 
President,  living  or  dead. 

Obviously,  1970  is  not  1963.  Between 
late  1963  and  early  1969,  when  President 
Richard  Nixon  took  ofiace,  there  were  5 
long  years  of  constant  escalation  of  the 
war  and  our  involvement  in  it. 

By  1969,  it  was  not  possible  to  do  what 
might  have  been  possible  in  1963. 


THE  O'DONNELL  STORY 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  the  paper 
this  morning  carried  a  story  that  is  vei-y 
hard  for  me  to  believe.  It  is  a  stoi-y  which, 
in  effect,  turns  a  man  whom  the  Nation 
and  the  world  viewed  as  an  idealistic 
young  President  into  a  Macciavelli  w'ho 
put  political  expendiency  ahead  of  Amer- 
ican lives. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  beyond  me  why 
those  who  were  closest  and  dearest  to 
President  Kennedy  would  set  out  to  de- 
stroy the  image  and  the  fond  memories 
which  many  Americans  hold  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  who  was  cruelly  cut  down 
by  an  assassin's  bullet. 

I  refer  of  course  to  the  story  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  this 
morning  headlined.  "JFK  Decided  in 
1963  To  Order  Vietnam  Pullout  After 
Election."  The  stor>'  goes  on  to  say  that 
late  in  1963  President  Kennedy  decided 
to  pull  all  American  troops  out  of  Viet- 
nam in  1965 — after  the  election. 

The  principal  source  for  this  informa- 
tion is  Kenneth  O'Donnell,  one  of  the 
late  President's  closest  aides  and  confi- 
dants. 

The  worst  part  of  the  story,  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  is  that  O'Donnell  goes 
on  to  quote  President  Kennedy  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  1965.  I'll  be  damned  everywhere  as  a 
Communist  appeaser.  But  I  don't  care.  If  I 
tried  to  pull  out  now  (In  1963)  we  would 
have  another  Joe  McCarthy  Red  scare  on  our 
hands,  but  I  can  do  it  after  I'm  re-elected. 
So  we  had  better  make  damned  sure  that  I 
,am  re-elected. 

If  what  Mr.  O'Donnell  says  were  true, 
President  Kennedy  obviously  thought  the 
United  States  should  get  out  of  Vietnam 
in  1963.  But  O'Donnell  tells  us,  in  effect, 
that  the  President  was  willing  to  wait 
until  1965 — more  than  a  year  later — for 
purely  political  reasons. 

Frankly,  as  one  Senator,  I  find  this 
very  hard  to  believe,  and  I  sincerely  hope 
that  there  is  some  other  explanation.  I 
suggest  that  Mr.  O'Donnell's  explanation 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
9:30  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  when  the  Senate  completes  its 
business  today,  it  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  9:30  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston  ) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  HANSEN  TOMORROW 
MORNING 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
upon  the  disposition  of  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  on  tomorrow  morning,  the 
able  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Han- 
sen) be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  30 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  this  means  that  the  other  or- 
ders which  have  been  previously  agreed 
to  will  stand  as  consented  to,  but  that 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Han- 
sen) will  make  his  remarks  prior  to 
those  Senators  for  whom  there  are  pre- 
vious unanimous  consent  agreements. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  vote  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment, offered  by  the  able  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Williams),  occur  to- 
morrow at  12:15  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL   9:30 
TOMORROW   MORNING 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  if  there  be  no  further  busi- 
ness to  come  before  the  Senate,  I  move 
in  accordance  with  the  previous  order 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment 
until  9:30  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  18  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday, 
August  4,  1970,  at  9:30  a.m. 


NOMINATION 
Executive    nomination    received    by 
the  Senate  August  3.  1970 : 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Sebvice 
Nicholas  G.  Thacher,  of  California,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  oi 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  King- 
dom of  Saudi  Arabia. 


Augiist  S,  1970 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Know  ye  that  the  Lord  is  God:  It  is  He 
that  hath  made  us  and  not  we  ourselves: 
We  are  His  people  and  the  sheep  of  His 
pasture. — Psalms  100:  3. 

Almighty  and  everlasting  God,  Shep- 
herd of  the  seeking  souls  of  men.  at  this 
noontide  altar  of  prayer  we  bow  in  rev- 
erence and  humility  before  Thee,  pray- 
ing for  ourselves,  for  our  Nation,  and  for 
peace  in  our  world. 

Grant  unto  us  worthy  intelligences 
and  a  willingness  to  use  them  for  the  wel- 
fare of  all  our  people  and  the  well  be- 
ing of  the  nations.  Teach  our  people  the 
futility  of  violence,  the  foolishness  of 
prejudice,  and  the  folly  of  bitterness.  Un- 
der the  guidance  of  Thy  spirit  lead  us 
into  the  ways  of  understanding  and  co- 
operation, peace  and  good  will. 

To  this  end  cleanse  Thou  our  own 
hearts,  purify  the  hearts  of  our  people. 
and  prepare  us  for  the  coming  of  the  bet- 
ter day  of  Thy  kingdom  when  men  shall 
learn  to  live  together  in  peace. 

In  the  spirit  of  Christ  we  pi  ay.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  FYi- 
day,  July  31.  1970,  was  read  and  ap- 
proved. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  pasted  a  bill  of  the 
following  title,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested : 

S.  3766.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  carry  out  the  Fire  Research  and  Safety 
Act  of  1968 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBER  OF  THE 
NA-nONAL  FISHERIES  CENTER 
AND         AQUARIUM  ADVISORY 

BOARD 

The  SPEAKER.  Pureuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  5iai,  Public  Law  87- 
758,  the  Chair  appoints  as  a  member  of 
the  National  Fisheries  Center  and 
Aquarium  Advisory  Board,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington  (Mrs.  Hansen) 
to  fill  the  existing  vacancy  thereon. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  granted  an 
8-day  leave  of  absence,  from  August  6  to 
August  13,  1970,  inclusive,  to  attend  to 
official  business  in  my  congressional 
district. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MEMORIAL  SER'VTCE  AUGUST  4  FOR 
THE  LATE  HONORABLE  MICHAEL 
J.  KIR  WAN 

'Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
cussion to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 


ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tuesday. 
August  4,  at  10:30  a.m.,  a  memorial 
service  for  our  late  colleague,  the  Hon- 
orable Michael  J.  Kirwan,  will  be  held 
at  St.  Peter's  Church,  313  Second  Street 
SE. — just  a  block  from  the  Cannon 
Building. 

I  hope  Members  of  the  House  can  at- 
tend. This  will  be  the  only  memorial 
service  for  "Mike"  in  the  Washington 
area. 


GEORGE  SZELL 


I  Mr.  FEIGHAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  2 
minutes  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  ar- 
tists live  out  their  lives  unrecognized  for 
their  particular  genius  until  years  after 
their  deaths.  Tliis  was  not  the  ca.se  with 
Hungarian-born  George  Szell.  Richard 
Strauss  recognized  his  special  talent  and 
counseled  him  to  become  a  conductor 
even  though  he  was  already  an  accom- 
plished young  pianist.  His  talent  was 
self-evident  long  before  the  time  he  en- 
tered the  United  States  as  an  immigrant 
in  the  early  forties. 

After  4  years  with  the  Metropolitan 
Opera,  he  came  to  Cleveland  in  1946  and 
began  to  develop  the  Cleveland  Orches- 
tra into  one  of  the  finest  orchestras  in 
the  United  States  if  not  in  the  entire 
world.  He  gave  Cleveland  the  best  years 
of  his  life  and  Cleveland  audiences,  as  he 
often  said,  were  iris  greatest  supporters. 

In  the  sixties  he  had  taken  them  on  a 
successful  trip  to  Moscow. 

Finally,  at  73,  he  conducted  his  or- 
chestra in  Japan  representing  the 
United  States  at  the  1970  Worid's  Fair. 
This  proved  to  be  too  much  for  the  tire- 
less genius.  It  was  too  much  of  a  strain. 
After  he  returned  in  June,  he  was  forced 
to  enter  the  hospital. 

I  speak  for  my  constituents  as  well  as 
for  many  of  his  fellow  Americans  in 
gratitude  and  appreciation  for  the  many 
years  Cleveland  and  the  world  have  en- 
joyed the  singular  genius  of  George 
Szell.  May  his  memory  live  on  as  a  tes- 
timony to  perseverance  and  discipline 
which  so  often  escapes  the  consideration 
of  present-day  admirers. 

The  baton  wUl  be  passed  on  to  another 
deserving  director  and  life  will  continue 
somehow  as  it  did  before.  In  this  case, 
however.  Cleveland's  orchestra  cannot 
continue  with  such  grandeur  nor  with 
such  genius — at  least,  for  awhile.  The 
genius  of  the  kind  George  Szell  gave  to 
Cleveland  and  the  world  is  seldom  re- 
peated and  nearly  impossible  to  replace. 


FUNDS  FOR  INDEPENDENT  OFFICES 

I  Mr.  DORN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  foi  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
acted  wisely  in  adopting  the  conference 


report  providing  funds  for  inflependent 
offices,  which  includes  funding  for  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  It  would  be 
poor  economy  to  delay  veterans'  medical 
programs,  and  delay  would  have  been 
the  result  had  we  followed  the  urging 
of  the  administration  and  reduced  this 
funding  bill.  I  urge  the  other  body  to 
adopt  tliis  report  as  veterans'  medical 
needs  are  urgent. 

The  VA  hospital  in  Columbia.  S.C, 
desperately  needs  modernizing.  In  Co- 
lumbia we  need  a  new  VA  hospital.  Co- 
lumbia is  rapidly  becoming  a  medical 
center.  New  facilities  in  Columbia  would 
mean  that  we  would  not  have  the  prob- 
lems of  staffing  for  veterans  care  so  pro- 
nounced in  many  other  areas  of  the 
country. 

I  regret  that  the  administration,  the 
Veterans'  Administrator,  and  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  have  opposed  the  addi- 
tional funds  which  ultimately  would 
make  it  possible  to  build  a  new  VA  Hos- 
pital in  Columbia  and  air-condition  and 
improve  the  old  while  the  new  is  being 
built.  I  was  shocked  to  read  that  the 
Veterans'  Administrator  told  the  other 
body  that  this  additional  monay  was  not 
needed. 

Medical  care  for  our  veterans  is  not 
up  to  the  proi>er  standards.  The  Vet- 
erans' Committee,  headed  by  our  great 
chairman,  "Ticer  "  Teague.  has  pointed 
this  out  time  after  time.  The  subcom- 
mittee headed  by  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  '  Mr.  Haley  »  in- 
vestigated the  situation  throughout  the 
coimtry  and  found  in  many  areas  vet- 
erans care  was  deplorable. 

The  conference  report  as  adopted  by 
the  House  will  provide  $105  million  more 
than  the  administration  requested  for 
medical  care  to  oiu"  veterans.  The  situ- 
ation is  urgent,  particulorly  concerning 
our  Vietnam  veterans.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues in  the  other  body  to  adopt  this 
conference  report  with  tliis  appropria- 
tion for  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
and  place  it  on  the  President's  desk  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  no  modernization  program 
or  new  hospital  is  possible  at  Columbia 
or  a  new  VA  hospital  at  Augusta,  Ga  . 
placed  on  the  blueprint  stage  without 
this  appropriation,  initiated  and  passed 
this  session  of  the  Congress. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND  WEL- 
FARE. COMMITTEE  ON  INTER- 
STATE AND  FOREIGN  COMMERCE. 
TO  SIT  DURING  GENERAL  DEBATE 
TODAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Health  and  Welfare  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce may  be  permitted  to  sit  during 
general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reque.'^t  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 


Mr.  SAYLOR.  NL:.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House.  » 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 


•- 

[ROUND.  249) 

Adair 

Fallon 

Powell 

Addkibbo 

Farbstein 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Anderson.  111. 

Fish 

QuiUen 

Anderson, 

Ford. 

RaUsback 

Tenn. 

William  D. 

Randall 

Ashley 

Fraser 

Rarick 

Asptnall 

Frellnghuysen 

Relfel 

Baring 

Fulton.  Tenu. 

Rlegle 

Berr>- 

Gallagher 

Rivers 

BiagKl 

Getivs 

Roe 

Blatnik 

Gilbert 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Boland 

Gray 

Rostenkowskl 

Brock 

Green,  Ores. 

Roudebush 

Broornfleld 

Ha  :an 

Rousselot 

Brotzman 

Hall 

Ruppe 

Brown  Mich 

Halpern 

Ryan 

Broyhill,  Va. 

Hanley 

St  Germain 

Burlervr-ii.  Tex. 

Hawkins 

Sandman 

Burton,  Utah 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Satterfleld 

Busli 

Ho!<an 

Shrlver 

Button 

Horton 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Caffery 

Hull 

Stafford 

Carey 

Hungate 

Staggers 

Casey 

Ichord 

Stephens 

Celler 

Jarman 

Stuckey 

Chisholm 

King 

Symington 

Clark 

Leggett 

Taft 

Clay 

Long.  La. 

Teague,  Tex 

Conte 

Lowensteln 

Thompson,  Ga 

Conyers 

Lujan 

Thompson,  N  J 

Corbett 

Lukens 

Tlernan 

Corman 

McCarthy 

Tunney 

Coughlin 

Macdonald, 

Van  Deerlln 

Cramer 

Mass 

Watklns 

Cra:ie 

MacGregor 

Watson 

Cunningham 

Madden 

Welcker 

Daddaruj 

Mathlas 

Whalley 

Daw.son 

Meskill 

Wldnall 

Delaney 

Monagan 

Williams 

Denney 

Moorhead 

Wilson. 

Dent 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Charles  H. 

Dlg?s 

OLsen 

Winn 

Dingell 

ONelll.  Mass. 

Wolff 

Downing 

Ottlnger 

Wright 

Edwards.  La. 

Felly 

Wydler 

Ellberg 

Feoper 

Zwach 

Erlenborn 

Podell 

Esch 

Pollock 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall,  292 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


SCHEDULING  OF  THE  DEFENSE  AP- 
PROPRIATION BILL.  FISCAL  YEAR 
1971 

•  Mr.  MAHON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  yesterday,  in  a  UPI 
story  by  John  Hall,  there  is  attributed 
to  Senator  Mansfield,  the  Democratic 
leader  of  the  Senate,  certain  statements 
about  the  defense  appropriation  bill.  I 
quote  the  story  in  part: 

In  addition,  he  (Senator  Mansfield)  said 
he  had  been  advised  that  managers  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  $72-blIllon  defense  appropria- 
tions bill  do  not  want  to  bring  It  to  a  vote 
In  the  House  until  after  the  Nov.  3  election. 


in  which  all  House  seats  and  35  Senate  seats 
are  at  stake. 

Man.=fleld  said  he  did  not  know  why  the 
House  wanted  to  hold  up  action  on  the  de- 
fense measure 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  shocked  that  any 
such  inaccurate  information  should  have 
been  conveyed  to  Senator  Mansfield  in 
regard  to  the  defense  appropriation  bill. 
I  do  not  say  this  in  criticism  of  Senator 
Mansfielp.  We  are  old  friends  and  I 
have  the  greatest  respect  for  him.  It  is 
simply  a  case  of  his  having  been  mis- 
advised. 

Senator  Mansfield,  on  March  18,  put 
in  the  Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
other  body  the  reporting  schedule — 
which  I  issued  the  day  before — of  the 
House  Appi-opriations  Committee,  and 
applauded  our  efforts  to  move  the  ap- 
propriation bills  rapidly. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  fin- 
ished its  hearings  on  the  Defense  appro- 
priation bill  weeks  ago,  and  has  wanted 
to  move  forward  with  House  considera- 
tion of  the  measure  as  quickly  as  feasible. 
Our  March  17  reporting  schedule  called 
for  the  Defense  appropriation  bill  to  be 
approved  by  the  committee  on  June  3  and 
to  be  considered  by  the  House  several 
days  later. 

We  were  unable  to  meet  that  timetable, 
or  a  somewhat  later  date,  because  of  the 
failure  of  the  Senate  to  pass  the  defense 
authorization  bill.  H.R.  17123,  upon  which 
many  of  the  item.s  in  the  Defense  appro- 
priation bill  are  based.  Of  course,  agree- 
ment in  conference  on  the  authorization 
would  also  be  required. 

The  House  passed  the  authorization 
bill — it  having  been  reported  out  of  the 
committee  on  the  gentleman  from  Soutli 
Carolina  'Mr.  Rivers i  on  May  6,  nearly 
3  months  ago. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  the  Senate  will, 
in  the  ver>'  near  future,  pass  the  author- 
ization bill,  and  that  any  difference  be- 
tween the  two  bodies  can  be  expedi- 
tiously worked  out  in  conference  so  that 
we  may  be  able  to  bring  the  appropria- 
tion bill  before  the  House  at  the  earliest 
date — and  certainly  weeks  before  the 
election. 

I  wish  to  flatly  and  bluntly  repudiate 
the  intimation  that  the  managers  of  the 
defense  appropriation  bill  desire  to  post- 
pone consideration  of  the  defense  meas- 
ure until  after  the  November  election. 
Any  such  suggestion  tends  to  indicate 
that  the  House  expects  to  play  politics 
with  an  issue  involving  the  security  of 
the  Nation.  This  intimation  is  unfortu- 
nate and  mu.st  not  be  permitted  to  stand. 

The  defense  appropriation  bill  is  the 
only  regular  appropriation  bill  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  1971  remaining  for 
House  consideration.  We  would  like  to 
sweep  the  slate  clean  before  the  Augu.^t 
recess,  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  do 
so  because  finalization  of  action  on  the 
authorization  bill  has  not  taken  place. 

I  would  say  further,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
after  consultation  with  the  Speaker,  the 
majority  leader  of  the  House,  and  the 
minority  leader  of  the  House.  I  find  no 
intimation  whatever  that  there  is  any 
such  plan  of  delay  in  defense  appropria- 
tion action  in  the  House. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  CHAIRMAN  QP 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS 

(Mr.  COLMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  in  order  to  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon)  upon 
his  statement  and  the  manner  in  which 
he  has  expedited  the  consideration  of 
these  appropriation  bills. 

Time  did  not  permit  me  to  ask  him 
the  question,  but  I  wondered  if  he  had 
discussed  this  with  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  in  the  other  body,  as  to 
whether  they  still  adhere  to  the  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  appears  to  this  hum- 
ble Member  of  this  body  that  there  is  a 
definite  movement  on  foot  to  prolong 
this  session  of  the  Congress  until  the 
very  final  day  of  the  year. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  and  oth- 
ers on  his  committee  have  expedited 
these  appropriation  bills,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  be  forced  to  stay 
around  here  until  Christmas  again. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  humble  book,  this 
is  just  another  case  of  the  tail  wagging 
the  dog,  with  the  other  body  calling  all 
of  the  signals.  I  have  a  high  regard  for 
the  Senate  majority  leader,  in  fact,  I 
entertain  genuine  affection  for  him  per- 
sonally, but  I  do  not  feel  that  he  should 
attempt  to  nm  this  body  too  and  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  he  does. 


PERSONAL   STATEMENT 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  rollcall  No.  249,  a  quorum 
call,  which  was  concluded  just  a  few 
minutes  ago,  I  am  recorded  as  being 
absent.  This  is  correct.  I  was  busy  else- 
where in  the  Capitol  on  official  business. 


EXPEDITING  THE  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL 

(Mr.  RHODES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
congratulate  my  good  friend,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, the  gentleman  from  Texas,  on 
the  statement  that  he  just  made.  I  wish 
to  asstire  him  and  to  assure  the  House 
that  on  the  minority  side  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  and  on  the  mi- 
nority side  of  the  House  there  is 
a  definite  feeling  that  we  should  go  ahead 
with  the  business  of  appropriating  funds 
for  this  fiscal  year.  We  feel  that  it  is 
incumbent  on  the  House  and  the  other 
body  to  do  this. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  my  good  friend 
from  Texas  at  this  time  that  if  at  any 
time  it  appears  likely  there  is  some  sort 
of  a  slowdown  on  authorizations  to  make 
the  defense  appropriation  bill  come  up 
after  the  election,  I  personally  will  be 
glad  to  go  with  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
ask  for  a  rule  waiving  points  of  order  so 
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that  this  appropriation  bill  could  be 
brought  up  and  the  great  Department 
of  Defense  could  be  apprised  as  to  what 
funds  it  has  to  operate  for  the  next 
fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  amazed  and 
appalled,  as  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  has.  at  some  of  the  stories 
I  have  seen  in  newspapers  and  in  the 
communications  media  concerning  the 
possibility  that  there  would  be  a  move- 
ment afoot  to  load  up  appropriation  bills 
which  have  political  appeal,  with  the 
idea  that  the  last  bill  will  be  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  sufficient  cuts 
could  be  made  there  so  that  there  will 
be  a  balanced  budget.  This  would,  in  my 
opinion,  be  completely  irresponsible,  and 
would  be  playing  politics  with  national 
security.  The  Department  of  Defense  bUl 
must  not  be  made  a  political  football 
and  when  it  is  passed  it  must  contain 
funds  adequate  for  the  proper  support 
of  our  Defense  Establishment,  with  no 
surplus,  but  with  sufficient  funds  printed 
to  take  care  of  the  defense  needs  of  this 
country,  which,  after  all,  is  the  most  im- 
portant duty  this  body  has  to  perform. 


FISCAL  DISCUSSION 

•  Mr.  BOGGS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ' 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  I  find  this  fiscal  dis- 
cussion very  interesting.  All  of  us  know 
we  are  facing  1971  with  an  enormous 
deficit  as  a  result  of  the  administration's 
policy  in  bringing  about  a  recession  in 
this  country.  I  was  astonished  just  a  few 
days  ago  to  receive  a  special,  hand-deliv- 
ered letter  from  John  S.  Nolan,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  which  he 
enclosed  a  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  to 
the  Speaker  asking  us  to  levy  billions  of 
dollars  in  new  taxes. 

The  next  day  I  read  in  my  Louisiana 
newspapers  where  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  going  to  institute  tax  sharing  to 
make  available  to  Louisiana  many  mil- 
lions and  to  the  rest  of  the  Nation  bil- 
lions of  dollars. 

Now,  how  hyprocritical  can  you  get? 
In  one  breath  a  letter  special  delivery 
sent  to  me  as  the  ranking  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  telling 
me  that  we  have  to  collect  new  taxes  in 
this  depresssed  economy  and  in  the  next 
minute  sending  to  every  village,  hamlet, 
and  State  in  this  country  a  lot  of  political 
propaganda — involving  the  expenditure 
of  billions  of  dollars  not  now  available 
and  in  the  face  of  a  prospective  $10  to 
$15  billion  deficit  in  fiscal  1971. 

This  sudden  surge  of  information  has 
not  reached  the  offices  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  however.  I 
checked  today  and  found  out  that  the 
Treasury  Department  has  still  not  re- 
sponded to  a  request  for  a  report  on  the 
revenue  sharing  bill  as  introduced  al- 
most a  year  ago.  The  request  was  made 
on  September  30,  1969,  and  we  are  still 
waiting. 


FISCAL  RESPONSIBILITY  AND  THE 
NIXON  ADMINISTRATION 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  are  getting  that  same  old  broken  rec- 
ord from  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
quite  frequently  nowadays. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  No;  I  am 
sorry.  The  gentleman  has  had  his  min- 
ute and  I  shall  take  mine. 

But,  let  me  say  this:  The  fact  that 
we  have  not  acted  responsibly  fiscally  in 
providing  adequate  revenue  and  the  fact 
that  we  have  spent  more  than  we  should 
in  many  areas,  does  put  a  serious  crimp 
in  the  possibility  of  a  revenue-sharing 
program.  This  is  a  program  which  was 
the  original  brainchild  of  the  Chairman 
of  a  recent  Democratic  President's  Eco- 
nomic Council,  the  party  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana.  This  is  a  good  pro- 
gram which  a  Republican  President  has 
embraced. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  could  have  a  little 
Federal  fiscal  responsibility  by  this  Con- 
gress both  as  to  revenue  and  expendi- 
tures, then  we  could  undertake  and  we 
should  imdertake  a  revenue-sharing 
program  with  the  States  and  with  the 
local  comojflinities  being  the  beneficiaries. 


FISCAL  RESPONSIBILITY  AND  THE 
NIXON   ADMINISTRATION 

(Mr.  McFALL  asked  and  was  given 
pel-mission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  thank  my  good  friend 
from  California,  Mr.  McFall.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
can  call  the  Nixon  record  a  broken  rec- 
ord if  he  wants  to.  He  is  correct — it  is 
a  broken  record  all  right.  It  is  a  broken 
record  of  Nixon  promises.  It  is  a  broken 
record  of  fiscal  irresponsibility  result- 
ing in  1  million  unemployed,  $300  bil- 
lion loss  in  securities  values  alone  in  18 
months,  and  the  highest  interest  rates 
in  history,  and  a  tremendous  decline  in 
Government  revenues.  Unemployed 
workers  and  failing  businessmen  do  not 
pay  taxes. 

It  is  a  broken  record,  indeed.  Many 
an   American   is   broke   because   of   it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  imagine  an  administra- 
tion that  on  one  day  demands  billions 
of  dollars  in  new  taxes  while  at  the  same 
time  its  political  merchants  are  ped- 
dling fake  pie  in  the  sky,  nonexistent 
grants  in  a  vain  effort  to  blind  the 
American  people  and  attempt  to  gain 
votes  in  November. 

There  is  not  one  penny  for  revenue 
sharing  in  the  budget.  Yet  this  admin- 
istration has  spent  millions  for  prop- 
aganda broken  down  to  every  village, 
every  community,  every  city  and  every 


State  as  to  how  much  they  would  get  if 
Congress  approved  such  nonsense. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Consent  Calen- 
dar Day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first  bill 
on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


U.S.  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  1972 
UNITED  NATIONS  CONFERENCE 
ON  HUMAN  ENVIRONMENT 

The  Clerk  called  House  Resolution 
562,  expressing  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  the  United  States 
should  actively  participate  in  the  1972 
United  Nations  Conference  on  Human 
Environment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  resolution  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  CONSTRUCTION 
OF  SUPPLEMENTAL  IRRIGATION 
FACrLTTIES  FOR  THE  YUMA  MESA 
IRRIGATION   DISTRICT.   ARIZONA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  •H.R.  9804' 
to  amend  Public  Law  394,  84th  Congress, 
to  authorize  the  construction  of  supple- 
mental irrigation  facilities  for  the  Yuma 
Mesa  Irrigation  District,  Arizona. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
S.  2882,  an  identical  bill,  be  considered  in 
lieu  of  H.R.  9804. 

Mr.  SPEAKEJR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  9804? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  reserve  that 
right,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  propound  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  my  res- 
ervation is  withdrawn  and  this  bill  is 
considered,  is  it  in  order  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  bill? 

The  SPEAKER.  If  the  bill  comes  up 
by  unanimous  consent,  an  amendment 
would  be  in  order  because  the  bill  then 
would  be  before  the  House  for  considera- 
tion. The  Senate  bill,  if  it  had  been  con- 
sidered would  also  have  been  subject  to 
germane  amendments. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  might 
state  that  had  I  known  that  it  would  be 
in  order  for  an  amendment  to  be  offered 
in  the  House  to  the  Senate  bill,  I  would 
not  have  objected  imder  those  circum- 
stances. This  is  an  amendment  about 
which  I  did  not  know  which  was  to  be  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  California. 

The  SPEAKER.  Of  course,  the  Chair  is 
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stating  that  the  amendment  could  be  in 
order  to  the  bill,  but  the  Chair  has  no 
knowledge  as  to  the  content  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill  nor  whether  the  proposed  amend- 
ment would  be  germaine  to  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  Chair  does  not  want  to  be  put  in 
a  position  where  possibly  later  events 
might  be  subsequently  developed  which 
might  convey  an  entirely  different  prop- 
osition. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  then,  I  would  like  to 
direct  a  question  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Johnson >. 

Is  the  Senate  bill  that  the  gentleman 
proposes  to  call  up  in  place  of  the  House 
bill  identical  with  the  House  bill? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  bill  is  iden- 
tical. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  then  I 
would  renew  my  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest that  my  objection  be  permitted  to 
be  withdrawn. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  intend  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  Senate  bill? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  intend  to  offer  an 
amendment  which  is  germane. 

PARLIAMENT.\RY    INQUIRY 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  parliamentary  inquiiT. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  would  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  have  to  be  given  unani- 
mous consent  to  offer  the  amendment? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  if  unanimous  consent  is  granted  for 
the  consideration  of  the  House  bill  or  the 
Senate  bill,  then  the  matter  would  be  be- 
fore the  House  under  the  5-minute  rule, 
and  that  means  that  if  there  is  an 
amendment  offered  debate  could  occur. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  And  it  would  be  subject 
to  am.endment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  H.R.  9804  be  passed  over  without 
prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDING  THE  ACT  RELATING  TO 
ADMISSION  TO  THE  UNION  OF  THE 
STATES  OF  NORTH  DAKOTA. 
SOUTH  DAKOTA,  MONTANA,  AND 
WASHINGTON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  13125' 
to  amend  section  11  of  the  act  approved 
February  22.  1889,  (25  Stat.  676)  as 
amended  by  the  act  of  May  7,  1932  (47 
Stat.  150 >,  and  as  amended  by  the  act 
of  April  13.  1948  (62  Stat.  170 1  relating 
to  the  admission  to  the  Union  of  the 
States  of  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota. 
Montana,  and  Washington,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
second   sentence   of   the   first   paragraph   of 


section  11  of  the  Act  approved  February  22, 
1889  (25  Stat.  676),  as  amended  by  the  Act 
of  May  7.  1932  (47  Stat.  150),  Is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Any  of  the  said  lands  may  be  exchanged 
for  other  lands,  public  or  private,  of  equal 
value  and  as  near  as  may  be  of  equal  area, 
but  if  any  of  the  said  lands  are  exchanged 
with  the  United  States  such  exchange  shall 
be  limited  to  Federal  lands  that  are  sur- 
veyed, nonmlneral,  unreserved  public  lands, 
or  are  reserved  public  lands  that  are  sub- 
ject to  exchange  under  the  laws  governing 
the  administration  of  such  Federal  reserved 
public  lands." 

and  that  a  new  paragraph  be  added  Im- 
mediately  following  the   above,   as   follows: 

•■All  exchanges  heretofore  made  under  sec- 
tion 11  of  the  Act  approved  February  22, 
1889  (25  Stat.  676),  as  amended  by  the 
Act  approved  May  7.  1932  (47  Stat.  150),  for 
reserved  public  lands  of  the  United  States 
that  were  subject  to  exchange  under  law 
pursuant  to  which  they  were  being  admin- 
istered and  the  requirements  thereof  have 
been  met,  are  hereby  approved  to  the  same 
extent  as  though  the  lands  exchanged  were 
unreserved  public  lands." 
and  that  the  present  paragraph  2  of  section 
1 1  be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■Except  as  otherwise  provided  herein,  the 
said  lands  may  be  leased  under  such  regu- 
lations as  the  legislature  may  prescribe. 
Leases  for  the  production  of  minerals,  in- 
cluding leases  for  exploration  for  oil,  gas. 
and  other  hydrocarbons  and  the  extraction 
thereof,  shall  be  for  such  terms  of  years 
and  on  such  conditions  as  may  be  from 
lime  to  time  provided  by  the  legislatures  of 
the  respective  States:  leases  for  grazing  and 
ordinary  farm  agricultural  purpKsses  shall 
be  for  a  term  not  longer  than  ten  years: 
and  leases  for  development  of  hydroelectric 
power  shall  be  for  a  term  not  longer  than 
fifty  years. ' 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments : 

On  page  2,  line  6.  after  "public  lands" 
Insert  "within  the  State". 

On  p.".ge  2.  at  the  beginning  of  line  7, 
Insert  "within  the  State". 

Page  2.  beginning  on  line  22  and  con- 
tinuing through  page  3,  line  6,  strike  out 
the  present  language  and  Insert  In  lieu  there- 
of the  following:  "  'The  said  lands  may  be 
leased  under  such  regulations  as  the  legis- 
lature may  prescribe.'  " 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  H.R  13125,  as  amended  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Conmiittee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  amends  section  11  of  the 
Statehood  Act  of  the  States  of  North 
Dakota.  South  Dakota,  Montana,  and 
Washington  to  permit  the  exchange  of 
State  school  lands  for  certain  reserved 
public  lands.  It  also  retroactively  ap- 
proves certain  exchanges  between  the 
State  and  the  national  forests  that  have 
already  been  made  but  which  are  con- 
trary to  existing  law.  In  addition.  H.R. 
13125  permits  the  four  States  to  lease 
their  school  lands  without  Federal  re- 
striction under  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  State  legislature  prescribes. 

The  original  Statehood  Act  of  1889  for 
these  four  States  made  no  provision  for 
an  exchange  by  the  States  of  school 
lands.  Subsequently,  this  was  amended 
in  1932  to  pennit  exchanges  but  limited 
them  to  surveyed,  nonmineral,  unre- 
seiTed  public  lands.  This  precluded  any 
exchange  of  lands  within  national  for- 


ests as  these  are  considered,  for  this  pur- 
pase,  to  be  reserved. 

H.R.  13125,  as  amended,  removes  this 
restriction  and  permits  exchanges  of 
lands  within  national  forests.  This  will 
be  of  benefit  to  both  the  State  and  the 
Forest  Service  as  it  will  permit  the  block- 
ing up  of  holdings  and  will  help  elimi- 
nate a  checkerboard  land  pattern.  Bet- 
ter and  more  efficient  management  will 
result. 

In  considering  the  Federal  restrictions 
on  the  leasing  of  State  school  lands,  it 
was  the  committee's  position  that  these 
were  no  longer  necessarj'.  The  States 
should  be  permitted  to  lease  their  school 
lands  under  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  deemed  appropriate  by  the  State  leg- 
islature. For  this  reason,  the  committee 
recommended  the  elimination  of  the 
Federal  restriction  on  leasing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  13125,  as  amended, 
is  a  progressive  piece  of  legislation.  It 
permits  better  land  management 
through  exchanges;  it  legalizes  certain 
exchanges  heretofore  made ;  and  it  per- 
mits the  respective  States  greater  lati- 
tude in  the  leasing  of  their  lands. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recommend  enactment 
of  H.R.  13125,  as  amended. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  EXCHANGE  OF 
CERTAIN  REAL  PROPERTY  BY 
THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  AND 
THE  CITY  OF  PORTSMOUTH,  VA. 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  14373) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
to  convey  to  the  city  of  Portsmouth, 
State  of  Virginia,  certain  lands  situated 
within  the  Crawford  urban  renewal  proj- 
ect (VA-531  in  the  city  of  Portsmouth, 
in  exchange  for  certain  lands  situated 
within  the  proposed  Southside  neighbor- 
hood development  project. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HR.   14373 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provl.sions  of  law, 
the  Secretory  of  the  Navy,  or  his  designee,  Is 
authorized  to  convey  to  the  city  of  Ports- 
mouth, State  of  Virginia,  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  shall  deem  to  be  in  the  public  interest, 
all  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  United 
States  In  and  to  the  land  located  in  the  city 
of  Porfsmouth  with  the  buildings  and  im- 
provements thereon,  described  substantially 
as  follows: 

Beginning  at  a  point  on  the  south  side  of 
South  Street  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet 
east  from  the  southeast  intersection  of  South 
and  Middle  Streets: 

thence  south  and  parallel  with  Middle 
Street,  two  hundred  and  twenty-six  feet  to 
the  north  side  of  Bart  Street: 

thence  east  along  north  side  of  Bart  Street 
one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  feet,  more 
or  less,  to  the  right-of-way  of  the  Seaboard 
Air  Line  Railway: 

thence  northeasterly  along  the  northerly 
side  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  feet,  more  or  less, 
to  the  west  side  of  Crawford  Street; 

thence  north  along  the  west  side  of  Craw- 
ford Street,  one  hundred  and  thirteen  feet. 
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more  or  less,  to  the  southwest  Intersection 
of  Crawford  and  South  Streets; 

thence  west  along  south  sl<j€  of  South 
Street  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  to  the 
point  of  beginning,  containing  0918  acre, 
more  or  less. 

Sec.  2.  In  consideration  of  the  conveyance 
bv  the  United  States  of  the  aforesaid  lands, 
the  city  of  Portsmouth  shall  convey  to  the 
United  States,  such  lands  situated  within  the 
proposed  Southside  neighborhood  develop- 
ment project  located  in  the  city  of  Ports- 
mouth together  with  such  buildings  and  im- 
provements thereon  or  to  be  construct^l 
thereon,  as  are  acceptable  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  or  his  designee,  and  subject  to 
such  conditions  as  are  acceptable  to  the  Sec- 
retory of  the  Navy,  or  his  designee. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  or  his 
designee,  is  also  authorized  to  accept  from 
the  city  of  Portsmouth  such  appropriate  In- 
terests in  other  lands,  or  neighborhood  fa- 
cility as  may  be  considered  necessary  for 
protection  of  the  interests  of  the  United 
SUtes  in  connection  -with  the  exchange. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments : 

On  page  1,  line  6,  insert  the  phrase  "or 
his  designee"  after  the  word  "Navy". 

On  page  3,  following  line  10,  add  a  section 
4  to  the  bill,  as  follows : 

"Sec.  4.  The  property  conveyed  to  the  Uni- 
ted States  under  sections  2  and  3  shall  be 
ol  no  less  value,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  or  his  designee,  than  the 
property  conveyed  to  the  city  of  Portsmouth 
under  section  1." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AMENDING  SECTION  2735  OF  TITLE 
10  UNITED  STATES  CODE,  TO 
PROVIDE  FOR  THE  FINALITY  OF 
SETTLEMENT  EFFECTED  UNDER 
SECTION  2733.  2734,  2734a,  2734b, 
OR  2737 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  17695) 
to  amend  section  2735  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  finality  of 
settlement  effected  under  section  2733, 
2734.2734a.  2734b.  or  2737. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  should  like  to  ask 
someone  conversant  with  this  bill  a  ques- 
tion or  two. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
be  glad  to  attempt  to  answer  the  gen- 
tleman's questions  if  the  gentleman  will 
yield  for  that  pui-pose. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts as  to  the  difficulties  we  have  had 
with  the  present  law  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  under  the  present 
law  I  would  suggest  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  that  any  claim  that  is  settled 
at  the  present  time  in  accordance  with 
an  international  agreement,  for  example, 
a  NATO  agreement,  having  to  do  with 
a  foreign  claim  in  the  absence  of  this 
amendment  could  possibly  be  subject  to 
being  reopened  and  further  considered. 


In  other  words,  a  settlement  might  not 
be  regarded  as  final  and  conclusive  as 
between  the  parties. 

Mr.  GROSS.  When  the  gentleman  re- 
fers to  a  foreign  claim,  does  the  gentle- 
man mean  a  foreign  claim  against  the 
U.S.  Government? 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Such  claims  as  those 
asserted  by  foreign  nationals  as  a  result 
being  injured  by  the  noncombatant  ac- 
tivities of  our  military  forces  operating 
in  foreign  countries.  At  the  present  time 
these  agreements  provide  that  as  to 
such  claims  we  are  governed  by  their 
laws,  and  likewise  when  their  nationals 
are  injured  or  killed  within  the  confines 
of  our  country  the  claims  are  also  sub- 
ject to  our  existing  laws. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  this  applies  to  the 
settlement  of  claims  in  foreign  countries, 
or  the  settlement  of  claims  in  this  coun- 
try of  claims  brought  by  foreign  na- 
tionals in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Exactly. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  claims  brought  by  foreign  na- 
tionals against  the  U.S.  Government  or 
an>'  agency  thereof  in  a  foreign  country. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  that;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Foreign  claims  of 
that  type  are  covered  by  those  interna- 
tional agreements.  I  might  observe  that 
as  to  claims  arising  in  this  country  un- 
der the  agreements,  the  claims  are  con- 
.sidered  on  the  basis  of  the  law  defining 
the  liability  of  the  United  States,  say, 
mider  the  Tort  Claims  Act,  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  settlements  are  final 
and  conclusive  according  to  the  lan- 
guage m  the  report. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  That  is  right,  may  I 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa.  All  of 
these  claims  under  these  different  sec- 
tions are  subject  now  to  being  reopened 
because  of  subsequent  conditions  and 
circumstances.  On  the  other  hand,  with 
the  passage  of  this  bill,  once  a  settlement 
is  arrived  and  releases  are  signed,  they 
are  final  and  conclusive  and  cannot  be 
reopened. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  explanation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
H.R.  17695  would  amend  section  2735  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  concerning 
finality  and  conclusiveness  of  military- 
claims  settlements,  by  adding  references 
to  .sections  2734a,  2734b,  and  2737  of  that 
title.  A  reference  to  repealed  section  2732 
would  be  deleted  from  section  2735. 

The  bill  H.R.  17695  was  introduced  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendations 
of  an  executive  communication  from  the 
Air  Force  in  behalf  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  which  recommends  its  enact- 
ment. 

The  present  provisions  of  section  2735 
provide  for  finality  of  settlement  for 
property  and  personal  injury  claims  un- 
der sections  2733  and  2734  of  title  10. 
Section  2735  was  included  in  its  present 
form  as  a  part  of  chapter  163  of  codified 
title  10  wh°n  it  was  enacted  into  law  on 
August  10.  1956.  Since  that  time  section 


2732  was  repealed,  but  the  section  still 
carries  a  reference  to  the  repealed  sec- 
tion. In  addition,  the  three  new  sections 
2734a,  2734b.  and  2737  have  been  added 
to  chapter  163. 

The  bill  wni  bring  the  section  up  to 
dat€  by  deleting  the  repealed  section  and 
by  adding  references  to  the  three  sub- 
sequently enacted  sections. 

The  bill  H.R.  17695  was  the  subject  of 
a  subcommittee  hearing  on  May  27,  1970. 
and  the  testimony  at  that  hearing  estab- 
lished that  the  same  reasons  for  provid- 
ing finality  to  settlements  imder  the  sec- 
tions now  refen'ed  to  in  section  2735  aLso 
apply  to  finahty  of  settlements  under  the 
three  other  sections  as  is  provided  for  in 
this  bill.  In  fact,  it  appears  that  the  pur- 
pose of  section  2735,  which  is  cleaily  to 
provide  for  finality  of  settlement  in  mili- 
tary claims  matters,  requires  such  an 
amendment. 

In  connection  with  this  amendment,  it 
is  pertinent  to  note  that  similar  finality 
of  settlement  statutes  are  applicable  to 
claims  settled  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  tort  claims  provisions  in  title 
28—28  use.  2672— as  well  as  admiralty 
claims  involving  the  military  depart- 
ments—10  U.S.C.  4806.  2672  ■  d  » .  7623  >  d  > , 
and  9806.  Finality  of  SPttlements  under 
section  715  of  title  32  of  the  United  States 
Code  concerning  claims  generated  by  Na- 
tional Guard  activities  is  provided  for  by 
subsection  (g>  of  that  section.  The 
amendments  provided  for  in  this  bill  are 
consistent  with  the  pattern  and  provi- 
sions for  finality  presently  contained  m 
other  claims  statutes. 

At  the  hearing  on  the  bill  on  May  27. 
1970,  the  members  of  the  subcommittee 
were  assured  that  the  actions  of  person- 
nel will  continue  to  be  subject  to  super- 
vision and  examination.  It  should  be 
added  that  the  testimony  at  that  hearing 
restated  the  facts  given  the  subcommit- 
tee at  a  hearing  on  January  31.  1968.  on 
a  similar  bill.  H.R.  202.  which  was  favor- 
ably reported  and  passed  by  the  House 
during  the  90th  Congress.  Tlie  effect  of 
the  provision  as  to  finality  is  merely  to 
provide  that  a  final  settlement  is  final  in 
the  full  .sense  of  the  word  and  will  not  be 
subject  to  reopening  as  to  that  specific 
claim. 

The  Comptroller  General  in  a  report  to 
the  committee  on  the  bill  stated  that  the 
General  Accounting  Office  would  have  no 
objections  to  extending  finality  to  settle- 
ments made  under  the  additional  sec- 
tions as  provided  for  in  the  bill.  The 
Comptroller  General  also  noted  that  the 
experience  of  the  militarj'  departments 
Luider  the  present  provisions  of  section 
2735  demonstrated  the  practicality  of 
statuton.'  provision  for  final  and  conclu- 
sive settlements. 

There  is  a  clear  basis  for  the  amend- 
ments proposed  in  this  bill  and  the 
amendments  will  correct  omissions  from 
the  section  involved.  Accordingly,  it  is 
recommended  that  the  bill  be  considered 
favorably. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tlic  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 
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H  R.  17695 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
2735  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"§2735.  Settlement:  flixal  and  conclusive 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  the  settlement  of  a  claim  under  section 
2733.  2734.  2734a.  2734b.  or  2737  of  this  title 
Is  final  and  conclusive." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CURTAILING  MAILING  OF  CERTAIN 
ARTICLES  WHICH  PRESENT  A 
HAZARD  TO  POSTAL  EMPLOYEES 
OR  MAIL  PROCESSING  MACHINES 
BY  IMPOSING  RESTRICTIONS  ON 
CERTAIN  ADVERTISING  AND  PRO- 
MOTIONAL MATTER  IIJTHE  MAILS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  15937) 
to  curtail  the  mailing  of  certain  articles 
which  present  a  hazard  to  postal  em- 
ployees or  mail  processing  machines  by 
imposing  restrictions  on  certain  adver- 
tising and  promotional  matter  in  the 
mails,  and  for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.    15937 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
1716  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  ( 1 )  by  designating  the  first  through 
seventh  paragraphs  thereof  as  subsections  (a) 
through  (g).  respectively;  and  (2)  by  insert- 
ing immediately  above  the  penal  positions  in 
such  section  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(h)  All  metal  or  plastic  bottle  caps,  Jar 
tops,  can  lids,  opening  strips  and  similar 
articles  not  specially  wrapped  or  packaged  in 
accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Postmaster  General  are  nonmailable  and 
shall  not  be  deposited  in  or  carried  through 
the  mails  or  be  delivered  by  any  postmaster, 
letter  carrier,  or  other  person  in  the  postal 
service.  Any  advertising,  promotional,  or  sales 
matter  which  solicits  or  Induces  the  mailing 
of  such  articles  is  likewise  nonmailable  un- 
less such  matter  contains  wTapping  or  pack- 
aging instructions  which  are  in  accord  with 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  Postmaster 
General." 

Sec.  2.  Section  4001  of  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  The  district  courts,  together  with 
the  District  Court  of  the  Virgin  Islands  and 
the  District  Court  of  Guam,  shall  have  juris- 
diction, upon  cause  shown,  to  enjoin  viola- 
tions of  section  1716  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1.  lines  8  and  9,  strike:  "All  metal  or 
plastic  bottle  caps,  jar  tops,  can  lids,  opening 
strips  and  similar  articles  not  specially  wrap- 
ped or". 

Page  2.  lines  1.  2,  3.  4.  &  5,  strike:  "pack- 
aged in  accordance  with  regulations  pres- 
cribed by  the  Postmaster  General  are  non- 
mailable and  shall  not  be  deposited  in  or  car- 
ried through  the  malls  or  be  delivered  by 
any  postmaster,  letter  carrier,  or  other  per- 
son in  the  postal  service." 

Page  2.  line  6,  strike:  "such  articles"  and 
Insert  "anything  declared  nonmailable  by 
this  section." 


The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill, 
H.R.  15937.  as  amended,  would  amend 
section  1716  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  which  bars  injurious  articles  from 
the  mails,  by  making  the  present  first 
seven  paragraphs  of  section  1716,  sub- 
section (a )  through  i  g  > ,  and  by  adding  a 
new  sub-section  ih>  declaring  advertising 
promotional,  or  sales  matter  soliciting  or 
including  the  mailing  of  anything  de- 
clared nonmailable  by  section  1716  to  be 
likewise  nonmailable  unless  accompanied 
by  wrapping  or  packaging  instructions  in 
accord  with  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  Postmaster  General.  Section  2  of  the 
bill  would  add  a  new  subsection  <di  to 
section  4001  of  title  39.  United  States 
Code,  to  confer  jurisdiction  on  a  district 
court,  including  the  district  court  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  and  the  district  court  of 
Guam,  for  actions  to  enjoin  violations  of 
section  1716  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code. 

The  bill.  H.R.  15937,  was  introduced  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  Post  Office  Department  which  recom- 
mends its  enactment.  The  Department 
urged  that  the  amendments  provided  in 
this  bill  be  enacted  in  order  to  make  it 
possible  to  curtail  the  mailing  of  articles 
which  present  a  hazard  to  iwstal  em- 
ployees or  small  processing  machines. 

At  a  subcommittee  hearing  on  thi.5  bill 
on  April  22.  1970.  the  witness  appearing 
in  behalf  of  the  Post  Office  Department 
stated  that  as  a  result  of  sales  promotion 
techniques  such  as  contests,  premium 
offers,  and  the  like,  enveloped  mail  con- 
taining undetected  metal  and  plartic 
articles  such  as  bottle  caps,  jar  tops,  can 
lids,  opening  strips,  and  similar  items 
enter  the  mail  stream  and  find  their  way 
into  the  mail  processing  machines  of  the 
postal  service,  causing  serioas  damage 
to  this  expensive  equipment.  It  was  also 
pointed  out  that  these  articles  present  a 
physical  danger  to  post  office  employees 
because  pieces  of  metal  or  plastic  may 
be  projected  with  considerable  force  from 
the  processing  machines. 

As  originally  introduced,  the  first  sec- 
tion of  House  Resolution  15937  declares 
nonmailable  metal  or  plastic  bottle  caps. 
jar  tops,  can  lids,  opening  strips,  and 
similiar  items,  unless  they  are  specifically 
wrapped  or  packaged  in  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Postmaster 
General.  Testimony  at  the  hearing  and 
information  supplied  the  commitee  con- 
cerning the  damage  and  injuries  caused 
by  bottle  caps  and  similiar  items  make  it 
clear  that  itemi,  with  this  potential  for 
damage  or  injury  are  barred  by  the 
existing  provisions  of  section  1716.  An 
attempt  to  enumerate  the  items  in  the 
proposed  new  subsection  (a)  would  be 
repetitious  and  also  might  give  an  im- 
pression of  limited  application  to  specific 
named  items.  For  these  reasons  the  com- 
mittee has  recommended  the  deletion  of 
the  first  sentence  of  the  new  subsection 
(h)  as  set  forth  in  the  bill.  The  remain- 
ing language  of  the  new  subsection  w^ould 
be  amended  so  that  advertising,  promo- 
tional, or  sales  matter  which  solicits  or 
induces  the  mailing  of  "anything  de- 


clared nonmailable  by  this  section"  is 
likewise  nonmailable.  It  was  concluded 
that  with  the  addition  of  the  quoted 
language  the  new  subsection  will  have 
the  added  advantage  of  applying  to  all  of 
the  items  declared  nonmailable  by  sec- 
tion 1716. 

In  addition  to  the  criminal  penalties  as 
provided  in  section  1716  of  title  18,  the 
bill  gives  an  added  means  of  controlling 
the  problem  by  authorizing  the  post  office 
to  secure  injunctions.  Section  2  of  the  bill 
would  enable  the  Postmaster  General, 
through  the  Attorney  General,  to  bring 
suits  against  persons  or  organizations  to 
enjoin  mailings  in  violation  of  Fection 
1716  of  title  18.  This  provision  affords  the 
Department  the  alternative  means  of 
stopping  the  introduction  into  the  malls 
of  the  matter  described  above,  as  well  as 
other  articles  proscribed  by  section  1716 
by  the  use  cf  Injunction  proceedings. 

In  view  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
department  in  the  executive  communica- 
tion and  the  considerations  outlined  In 
this  report,  it  is  recommended  that  the 
bill,  as  amended,  be  considered  favorably. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

(Mr.  DONOHUE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks on  H.R.  17695  and  H.R.  15937.) 
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DISPOSITION  OF  JUDGMENT  FUNDS 
TO  CREDIT  OF  HUALAPAI  TRIBE 
OF  THE  HUALAP.U  RESERVATION, 
ARIZ..  IN  INDIAN  CLAIMS  COM- 
MISSION DOCKETS  NUMBERED  90 
AND  122 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  13434 1 
to  provide  for  the  disposition  of  judgment 
funds  on  deposit  to  the  credit  of  the  Hua- 
lapai  Tribe  of  the  Hualapai  Reservation, 
Ariz.,  in  Indian  Claims  Ccwnmission 
Dockets  Nos.  90  and  122,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

H.R.  13434 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
unexpended  balance  of  funds  on  deposit  In 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the 
credit  of  the  Hualapai  Tribe  of  Indians  that 
were  apportioned  to  p.^y  a  Judgment  granted 
by  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  in  dockets 
Numbered  90  and  122,  and  the  interest  there- 
on, less  payment  of  attorney  fees  and  ex- 
penses, may  be  advanced,  expended,  invested 
or  reinvested  for  any  purpose  that  Is  author- 
ized by  the  tribal  governing  body  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Sec.  2.  Any  part  of  such  funds  that  may 
be  distributed  to  members  of  the  tribe  sha!' 
not  be  subject  to  Federal  or  State  income  tax. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
thorized to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  H.R.  13434  is  to  authorize  the  use 
of  a  judgment  recovered  against  the 
United  States  by  the  Hualapai  Tribe  of 
Indians  in  Indians  Claims  Commission 
Docket  No.  90.  The  net  amount  available 
Is  $2,974,612. 


The  money  has  been  appropriated  and 
most  of  it  has  been  invested  temporarily 
in  United  States  Treasury  bills.  The  In- 
dians may  not  use  the  money,  however, 
until  Congress  has  approved  their  plans. 

The  Hualapai  Tribe  consists  of  ap- 
proximately 1,035  Indians.  About  750  of 
them  live  within  the  service  area  of  their 
reservation.  The  remainder  live  away 
from  the  reservation. 

The  tribe  proposes  to  distribute  25 
percent  of  the  judgment  equally  among 
the  members  of  the  tribe.  This  amounts 
to  about  $65  each.  For  the  members  who 
need  assistance,  the  money  may  be  used 
only  pursuant  to  a  family  plan  approved 
and  supervised  by  the  tribe.  The  others 
could  assume  full  responsibility  for  the 
use  of  their  funds. 

The  tribe  proposes  to  use  $991,250  of 
the  judgment  to  develop  tribal  resources 
and  create  job  opportunities. 

About  SI  million  will  be  retained  by 
the  tribe  for  investment.  Two-thirds  of 
the  revenue  from  the  investment  will  be 
used  for  education,  and  one-third  will 
be  used  for  the  administration  of  tribal 
government. 

The  figures  are  estimates  which  may 
be  modified  as  experience  dictates. 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  believes  that  the  plan  for 
the  use  of  the  money  is  sound. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  USE  OF  FUNDS  FROM 
JUDGMENT  IN  FAVOR  OF  CITIZEN 
BAND  OF  POTAWATOMI  INDIANS, 
OKLAHOMA 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  14097) 
to  authorize  the  use  of  funds  arising  from 
a  judgment  in  favor  of  the  Citizen  Band 
of  Potawatomi  Indians  of  Oklahoma,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  14097 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
funds  on  deposit  In  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  to  the  credit  of  the  Citizen 
Band  of  Potawatomi  Indians  of  Oklahoma 
that  were  appropriated  by  the  Act  of  July 
22,  1969  (PubUc  Law  91-47)  to  pay  a  judg- 
ment by  the  Indian  Claims  Commission 
dated  August  27,  1968,  and  the  interest  there- 
on. Including  the  Interest  occurring  thereon, 
after  payment  of  attorney  fees  and  expenses, 
may  be  advanced  or  expended  for  any  pur- 
pose that  is  authorized  by  the  tribal  govern- 
ing body  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  Any  part  of  such  funds  that 
may  be  distributed  per  capita  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  band  shall  not  be  subject  to  Fed- 
eral or  State  Income  tax. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments : 

Page  1.  line  7.  after  "Commission"  insert 
"in  Docket  No.  96  '  Page  2,  after  line  4,  In- 
sert a  new  section  2  as  follows: 

"Sec.  2.  Sums  payable  to  enrollees  or  their 
heirs  or  legatees  who  are  less  than  twentv- 
«»  years  of  age  or  who  are  under  a  legal 


disability  shall  be  paid  in  accctfdance  with 
such  procedures,  including  the  establish- 
ment of  trusts,  as  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior determines  appropriate  to  protect  the 
best  interests  of  such  persons." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  H.R.  14097  is  to  authorize  the  use  of 
a  judgment  against  the  United  States  re- 
covered by  the  Citizen  Board  of  Pota- 
watomi Indians  of  Oklahoma  in  Indian 
Claims  Commission  Docket  No.  96.  The 
net  amount  available  is  $723,111. 

The  money  has  been  appropriated  and 
most  of  it  has  been  invested  temporarily 
in  U.S.  Treasury  bills.  The  Indians  may 
not  use  the  money,  however,  until  Con- 
gress has  approved  their  plans. 

The  tribe  consists  of  about  10,150  In- 
dians. Only  1,320  of  them  live  in  or  near 
the  former  reservation.  The  others  are 
highly  acculturated,  have  small  amoimts 
of  Indian  blood,  and  are  widely  scattered. 
Under  these  circumstances,  a  per  capita 
distribution  of  the  money  is  the  only 
feasible  course  to  follow,  and  that  is  the 
tribe's  plans.  The  per  capita  will  be  about 
$70.  The  tribe  also  has  on  hand  about 
$270,000  from  a  prior  judgment,  and  it 
plans  to  distribute  that  money  per  capita 
also,  which  will  mean  an  additional  $27 
for  each  person. 

The  tribe  has  recovered  two  prior 
judgments,  and  both  have  been  distrib- 
uted per  capita.  The  tribe  has  11  claims 
still  pending,  and  a  possibility  of  sharing 
in  an  additional  15  claims. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"To  authorize  the  use  of  funds  arising 
from  a  judgment  in  favor  of  the  Citizens 
Band  of  Potawatomi  Indians  of  Okla- 
homa in  Indian  Claims  Commission 
Docket  No.  96,  and  for  other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  DISPOSITION  OF 
FUNDS  TO  PAY  JUDGMENT  IN 
FAVOR  OF  SAC  AND  FOX  TRIBES 
OP  OKLAHOMA  IN  INDIAN  CLAIMS 
COMMISSION  DOCKET  NO.  220 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  14827) 
to  provide  for  the  disposition  of  funds  to 
pay  a  judgment  in  favor  of  the  Sac  and 
Fox  Tribes  of  Oklahoma  in  Indian 
Claims  Commission  docket  numbered 
220,  and  for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

H.R.  14827 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
fimds  appropriated  by  the  Act  of  June  19. 
1968  (82  Stat.  239) ,  to  pay  a  Judgment  by  the 
Indian  Claims  Commis-sion  in  docket  num- 
bered 220.  together  with  Interest  thereon, 
after  payment  of  attorney's  fees  and  other 
litigation  expenses,  may  be  advanced,  de- 
posited, expended,  invested,  or  reinvested  for 
any  purposes  that  are  authorized  by  the 
tribal  governing  body  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Sec.  2.  Any  portion  of  such  funds  that  may 
be  distributed  per  capita  to  members  of  the 
tribe  shall  not  be  subject  to  Federal  or  State 
income  tax. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  H.R.  14827  is  to  authorize  the  use  of  a 
judgment  against  the  United  States  re- 
covered by  the  Sac  and  Fox  Tribes  of 
Oklahoma  in  Indian  Claims  Commission 
Docket  No.  220.  The  net  amount  avail- 
able, including  accrued  interest,  is  $703,- 
345. 

The  money  has  been  appropriated  and 
most  of  it  has  been  invested  temporarily 
in  interest-bearing  securities.  The  Indi- 
ans may  not  use  the  money,  however,  un- 
til Congress  has  approved  their  plans. 

The  tribe  consists  of  about  1.976  mem- 
bers. Only  30  percent  of  them  live  within 
the  area  of  their  former  reservation,  and 
the  rest  are  scattered  throughout  the 
United  States.  The  tribe  owns  only  805 
acres  of  land,  and  the  members  of  the 
tribe  ovm  only  18,814  acres. 

The  tribe  proposes  to  distribute  90  per- 
cent of  the  judgment  equally  among  the 
members  of  the  tribe,  and  to  use  10  per- 
cent of  the  judgment  for  tribal  programs. 
This  10  percent  will  supplement  about 
$335,000  that  was  set  aside  from  a  pre\n- 
ous  judgment  for  the  construction  of  a 
community  building,  for  educational 
grants,  for  industrial  development,  and 
for  low-cost  housing  for  elderly  members 
in  Oklahoma.  Under  the  circumstances 
of  this  case,  the  committee  believes  that 
the  proposed  use  of  the  money  is  ap- 
propriate. 

The  tribe  has  participated  in  one  prior 
award,  it  will  participate  in  one  other 
award  that  has  already  been  made,  and  it 
may  participate  in  several  other  claims 
that  are  still  pending  before  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the  call 
of  the  Consent  Calendar. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  EDUCATION  ACT 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
saspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  'H.R. 
182601  to  authorize  the  U.S.  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  estab- 
lish educational  programs  to  encourage 
understanding  of  policies  and  support  of 
activities  designed  to  preserve  and  en- 
hance environmental  quality  and  main- 
tain ecological  balance,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Environmental  Ed- 
ucation Act". 

STATEMENT    OF    FINDINGS    AND    PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a I  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  finds  that  the  deterioration  of  the 
quality  of  the  Nation's  environment  and  of 
its  ecological  balance  is  in  part  due  to  poor 
understanding  by  citizens  of  the  Nations 
envirorunent  and  of  the  need  for  ecological 
balance;  that  presently  there  do  not  exist 
adequate  resotirces  for  educating  citizens  in 
these    areas,   and   that   concerted   efforts   tn 
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educating  citizens  about  environmental  qual- 
ity and  ecological  balance  are  therefore  nec- 
essary. 

( b  I  It  Is  the  puxpoee  of  this  Act  to  encour- 
age and  support  the  development  of  new  and 
Improved  currlcuUuns  to  encourage  under- 
standing of  policies  and  support  of  activities 
designed  to  enhance  environmental  quality 
and  mainuiin  ecological  balance;  to  provide 
support  for  the  initiation  and  maintenance  o. 
programs  In  environmental  education  at  the 
elementary  and  secondary  levels;  to  demon- 
strate the  use  of  such  curriculums  in  model 
educational  programs  and  to  evaluate  the 
effectiveness  thereof:  to  disseminate  cur- 
rlcular  materials  and  Information  for  use  in 
educational  programs  throughout  the  Na- 
tion- to  provide  training  programs  for  teach- 
ers other  educational  personnel,  public  serv- 
ice personnel,  community,  industrial  and 
business  leaders  and  employees,  and  govern- 
ment employees  at  local,  SUte,  and  Federal 
levels-  to  provide  for  community  education 
pro-rams  on  preserving  and  enhancing  en- 
vironmental quality  and  maintain  ecological 
balance;  and  to  provide  for  the  preparation 
aiid  distribution  of  materials  by  the  mass 
media  in  dealing  with  the  environment  and 
ecology. 

USES    OF    FUNDS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Prom  the  sums  appropriated, 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare (hereinafter  referred  to  in  this  Act  as 
the  "Secretary")  shall  assist  in  educating  the 
public  on  the  problems  of  environmental 
qualnv  and  ecological  balance  by: 

(1)  MakihiJ  erants  to  or  entering  into  con- 
tracts with  institutions  of  higher  education 
and  other  public  or  private  agencies,  institu- 
tions, or  organizations  for: 

(A)  Projects  for  the  development  of  cur- 
riculums to  encourage  preserving  and  en- 
hancing environmental  quality  and  main- 
taining ecological  balance. 

(B)  Pilot  projects  designed  to  demonstrate 
and  test  the  effectiveness  of  the  curriculums 
described  In  clause  (A)  whether  developed 
with  assistance  under  this  Act  or  otherwise. 

iC)  Projects  for  the  dissemination  of  cur- 
ricular  materials  and  other  information  re- 
garding the  environment  and  ecology  de- 
veloped under  clau.se  (B) ,  as  well  as  of  other 
materials  deemed  by  the  Secretary  to  have 
value  for  use  In  educational  institutions. 

1 2)  Undertaking  directly  or  through  con- 
tract or  other  arrangements  with  institutions 
of  higher  education  or  other  public  or  pri- 
vate agencies,  institutions,  or  organizations 
evaluations  of  the  effectiveness  of  curric- 
ulums in  use  in  elementary,  secondary,  col- 
lege, and  adult  education  programs  involved 
m    pilot    projects    described    in    paragraph 

UB). 

(3)  Making  grants  to  institutions  of  higher 
education,  local  educational  agencies,  and 
other  public  or  private  agencie';.  institutions, 
or  organizations  to  provide  preservice  and  in- 
service  training  programs  on  environmental 
qualitv  and  ecology  (including  courses  of 
study,  svmposlums,  and  workshops,  insti- 
tutes, seminars,  and  conferences)  for  teach- 
ers, other  educational  personnel,  public  serv- 
ice personnel,  and  community,  business,  and 
Industrial  leaders  and  employees,  and  gov- 
ernment employees  at  local.  State,  and  Fed- 
eral levels. 

(41  Making  grants  to  local  educational, 
municipal,  and  State  agencies  and  other 
public  and  private  nonproftt  agencies.  Insti- 
tutions, or  organizations  for  conimunity  edu- 
cation on  envir.'nmentiU  quality  and  ecology, 
especially  for  adults. 

( 5 )  Making  grants  to  State  and  local  edu- 
cation agencies  for  the  support  of  programs 
in  environmental  education  at  the  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  school  level. 

(6)  Making  grants  for  preparation  and  dis- 
tribution of   materials   suitable   for   use  by 


mass  media  in  dealing  with  the  environment 
and  ecology. 

(7)  Making  grants  to  local  educational, 
mimlcipal.  and  State  agencies,  institutions  of 
higher  education,  and  other  public  and  pri- 
vate nonproftt  organizations  for  the  planning 
of  outdoor  ecological  study  centers. 

APPROVAL    OF    APPLICATIONS 

Sec.  4.  (ai  Financial  assistance  for  a  proj- 
ect tmder  section  3  may  be  made  only  upon 
application  at  such  time  or  times,  In  such 
manner,  and  contaning  or  accompanied  by 
such  information  as  the  Secretary  deen^  nec- 
essajy,  and  only  if  such  application — 

(1 )  provides  that  the  activities  and  services 
for  which  assistance  under  this  Act  is  sought 
will  be  administered  by  or  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  applicant: 

(2)  sets  forth  a  program  for  carrying  out 
the  purposes  set  forth  in  section  3  and  pro- 
vides for  such  methods  of  administration  as 
are  necessary  for  the  proper  and  efficient 
operation  of  such  programs: 

(3)  sets  forth  policies  and  procedures 
which  assure  that  federal  funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year  will 
be  so  used  as  to  supplement  and.  to  the  ex- 
tent practical,  increase  the  level  of  funds 
that  would.  In  the  absence  of  such  Federal 
funds,  be  made  available  by  the  applicant 
for  the  purposes  described  In  section  3,  and 
In  no  case  supplant  such  funds; 

(4)  provides  for  suca  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedure*  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accotmting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
applicant  under  this  title:  and 

(5)  provides  for  making  an  annual  report 
and  such  otlier  reports,  in  such  form  and 
containing  such  information,  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  reasonably  require  and  for  keeping 
such  records,  and  for  affording  such  access 
thereto  as  the  Secretary  may  find  necessary 
to  assure  the  correctness  and  verification  of 
such  reports. 

(b)  Applications  from  local  educational 
agencies  for  financial  assistance  under  this 
Act  may  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  only 
if  the  State  educational  agency  has  been  no- 
tified of  the  application  and  been  given  the 
opportunity  to  offer  recommendations. 

(c)  Amendments  of  applications  shall,  ex- 
cept as  the  Secretary  may  otherwise  provide 
by  or  pursuant  to  regulation,  be  subject  to 
ajjproval  in  the  same  manner  as  original 
applications. 

SMALL    GRANTS 

SEC  5.  la)  In  addition  to  the  grants  au- 
thorized under  section  3,  the  Secretary,  from 
the  sum.'i  appropriated,  shall  have  the  au- 
thority to  make  grants,  in  sums  not  to  exceed 
$10,000  annually,  to  citizens  groups,  volun- 
teer organizations  working  in  the  environ- 
mental field,  and  other  public  and  private 
agencies,  institutions,  or  organizations  for 
conducting  courses,  workshops,  seminars, 
symposiums.  Institutes,  and  conferences, 
especially  for  adults  and  community  groups 
(Other  than  the  group  funded). 

(b)  Priority  shall  be  given  to  those  pro- 
posals demonstrating  innovative  approaches 
to  environmental  education. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
Secretary  shall  require  evidence  that  the 
interested  organization  or  group  shall  have 
been  in  existence  one  year  prior  to  the  sub- 
mi.s,<;ion  of  a  proposal  for  Federal  funds  and 
that  It  shall  submit  an  annual  audit  of 
Federal  funds  expended. 

(d)  Proposals  submitted  by  organizations 
and  groups  under  this  section  shall  be  limited 
to  the  essential  Information  required  to 
evaluate  them,  unless  the  organization  or 
group  shall  volunteer  additional  information. 

FEDERAL  SHARE  OF   PROGRAM   COSTS 

Sec.  6.  Federal  assistance  to  any  program 
under  section  3,  other  than  those  involving 


curriculum  development,  dissemination  of 
curricular  materials,  and  evaluation  under 
section  3(1)  (B)  or  (C)  and  (2).  shall  not 
exceed  80  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  such  pro- 
gram for  the  first  fiscal  year  of  its  operation. 
including  costs  of  administration,  unless  the 
Secretary  determines,  pursuant  to  regulations 
adopted  and  promulgated  by  him  establishing 
objective  criteria  for  such  determinations, 
that  assistance  in  excess  of  such  percentages 
is  required  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
this  section.  The  Federal  share  for  the  second 
year  shall  not  exceed  60  per  centum,  and  for 
the  third  year  40  per  centum.  Non-Federal 
contributions  may  be  in  cash  or  kind,  fairly 
evaluated.  Including  but  not  limited  to  plant, 
equipment,  and  services, 

ADVISORY    COMMITTEE    ON    ENVIRONMENTAL 
EDUCATION 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  shall  appoint  an  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Environmental  Educa- 
tion which  shall — 

(1)  advise  the  Secretary  concerning  the 
administration  of,  preparation  of.  prepara- 
tion of  general  regulations  for.  and  operation 
of,  programs  supported  with  assistance  under 
this  Act: 

(2)  make  recommendations  rerjarding  the 
allocation  of  the  funds  under  this  Act  and 
the  criteria  for  establishing  priorities  in  de- 
ciding which  applications  to  approve.  In- 
cluding criteria  designed  to  achieve  an 
appropriate  geographical  distribution  of  ap- 
proved projects  throughout  all  regions  of 
the  Nation: 

(3)  review  the  administration  and  opera- 
tion of  projects  and  programs  under  this 
Act,  including  the  effectiveness  of  such  proj- 
ects and  programs  in  meeting  the  purposes 
for  which  they  are  established  and  oper- 
ated, make  recommendations  with  respect 
thereto,  and  make  annua!  reports  of  its  find- 
ings and  recommendations  (including  rec- 
ommendations for  improvements  in  this 
Act)  to  the  Secretary  for  transmittal  to  the 
Congress;  and 

(4)  evaluate  programs  and  projects  car- 
ried out  under  this  Act  and  disseminate  the 
results  of  such  evaluations. 

(b)  The  Advisory  Committee  on  Environ- 
mental Education  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  v^-ithout  regard  to  the  civil  service 
laws  and  shall  consist  of  twenty-one  mem- 
bers. The  Secretary  shall  appoint  one  mem- 
ber as  Chairman.  The  Committee  shall  con- 
sist of  persons  from  the  public  and  private 
sector  with  due  regard  to  their  fitness, 
knowledge,  and  experience  in  academic, 
scientific,  medical,  legal,  resource  conserva- 
tion and  production,  urban  and  regional 
planning,  information  media  activities  as 
they  relate  to  our  society  and  its  effect  upon 
oiu-  environment:  Provided,  howc\er,  That 
the  Conunittee  shall  consist  of  not  less 
than  three  ecologists  and  three  students. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
shall,  while  .serving  en  the  business  of  the 
Advisory  Coiimiittee,  be  entitled  to  receive 
compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, but  not  exceeding  the  rate  specified 
for'  grade  GS-18  in  section  5532  of  title  V. 
United  States  Code,  including  traveltlme; 
and  while  so  serving  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  places  of  business,  they  may  be 
allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem 
in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5703  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code  for  persons  in  the  Government  serv- 
ice employed  intermittently. 

TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  8.  The  Secretary,  in  cooperation  with 
other  Cabinet  officers  with  relevant  Juris- 
diction, shall,  in  so  far  as  possible,  upon 
request,  render  technical  assistance  to  local 
educational  agencies,  public  and  private  non- 
profit  organizations,  Institutions  of   higher 
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learning,  agencies  of  local,  State,  and  Fed- 
eral Government  and  other  agencies,  insti- 
tutions, and  organizations  deemed  by  the 
Secretary  to  play  a  role  in  preserving  ai-id 
enhancing  environmental  quality  and  main- 
taining ecological  balance.  The  technical  as- 
sistance shall  be  designed  to  enable  the  re- 
cipient to  carry  on  education  programs  which 
deal  with  environmental  quality  and  ecology. 

PAYMENTS 

Sec.  9.  Payments  under  this  Act  may  be 
niade  in  installments  and  in  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  with  necessary  ad- 
justments on  account  of  overpayments  or 
underpayments. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec  10.  In  administering  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  uti- 
lize the  services  and  facilities  of  any  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  of  any  other 
public  or  private  agency  or  Institution  In 
accordance  with  appropriate  agreements,  and 
to  pay  for  such  services  either  in  advance 
or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  as  may  be 
agreed  upon.  The  Secretary  shall  publish 
annually  a  list  and  description  of  projects 
supported  under  this  Act  and  shall  distribute 
such  list  and  description  Xo  Interested  edu- 
cational institutions,  citizens'  groups,  con- 
servation organizations,  and  other  organiza- 
tions and  individuals  involved  In  enhancing 
environmental  quality  and  maintaining  eco- 
logical balance. 

FEDERAL    CONTROL    PROHIBITED 

Sec  11.  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  authorize  any  department, 
agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  to  exercise  any  direction,  supervision, 
or  control  over  the  curriculum,  program  of 
instruction,  administration,  or  personnel  of 
any  educational  Institution,  or  the  selection 
of  library  resources  by  any  educational  In- 
stitution or  over  the  content  of  any  material 
developed  or  published  under  any  program 
assisted  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

AtTTHORIZ.ATION 

Sec  12  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971,  815.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1972,  and  $25,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973.  for  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec  13  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(a I  "environmental  education"  means  the 
educational  process  dealing  -with  man's  re- 
lationship to  his  natural  and  man-made  sur- 
roundings, and  Includes  the  relation  of  pap- 
ulation, pollution,  resource  allocation  and 
depletion,  conservation,  technology,  and 
urban  and  rural  planning  to  the  total  human 
environment. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

MrjREID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  demand  a  second. 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  opi)osed  to 
this  bill? 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  not  opposed  to  it. 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  quali- 
fies. Without  objection,  a  second  will  be 
considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  is  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
was  ordered  reported  favorably — unan- 
imously— by  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  on  July  21. 

The  minutes  of  our  committee  reflect 
that  without  dissent  it  was  indicated  that 
this  would  be  an  appropriate  measure 
to  bring  up  under  suspension  of  the  rules. 

This  seemed  appropriate  from  seveial 
standpoints. 

First.  I  know  of  no  opposition  to  the 
legislation. 

At  the  same  time,  this  legislation  deals 
with  an  urgent  national  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  hour  is  very  late  in 
which  we  must  move  vigorously  to  pro- 
tect the  environment  in  which  we  live. 

For  many  years  I  have  been  gravely 
concerned  about  the  destruction  of  our 
natural  resources,  the  pollution  of  our 
streams  with  industrial  and  municipal 
waste,  the  destruction  of  our  forests  by 
the  careless  use  of  fire,  the  casualness 
with  which  we  litter  our  highways,  our 
parks,  our  streams  and  our  lakes,  the 
pollution  of  our  air  which  immediately 
threatens  our  health. 

A  problem  of  this  magnitude  requires 
many  approaches. 

Consequently,  I  am  pleased  that  this 
Congress  has  enacted  a  number  of  pieces 
of  legislation  dealing  with  various  as- 
pects of  the  problem : 

First,  the  National  Ennronmental  Pol- 
icy Act,  which  established  a  Council  on 
Environment  Quality  in  the  Office  of 
the  President; 

Second,  the  Endangered  Species  Act, 
which  is  aimed  at  protecting  oiu-  threat- 
ened wildlife; 

Third,  the  Tax  Reform  Act.  which  con- 
tains a  section  providing  tax  incentives  to 
industry  to  encourage  the  installation  of 
air  and  water  pollution  control  de-vices; 

Fourth,  the  Commission  on  Pollution 
Growth  and  the  American  Future,  which 
will  make  a  2-year  study  of  all  funda- 
mental questions  of  population  growth 
and  submit  a  report  and  recommenda- 
tion to  the  Congress ;  and 

Fifth,  amendments  to  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  directed  at 
making  oil  companies  liable  for  oil  pol- 
lution and  creating  an  Office  of  Environ- 
mental Quality  in  the  executive  branch. 

Effective  steps  must  be  taken  now  to 
remedy  the  damage  done  by  the  pollu- 
tion of  our  environment,  but  at  the  same 
time  we  must  prepare  the  public  so  that 
everyone  will  take  steps  now  to  solve 
the  problem  which  otherwise  will  assume 
enormous  and  immanageable  proportions 
in  the  immediate  future.  As  our  popula- 
tion increases  our  capacity  to  pollute  our 
environment  increases.  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  the  future  discomfort,  the  future 
health  danger  and  the  future  ugliness 
that  continued  desp>oliation  of  our  envi- 
ronment will  produce  even  5  or  10  years 
hence. 

Because  each  one  of  us  contributes  to 
the  marring  of  the  water  we  use,  the  land 
we  walk  on,  the  air  we  breathe,  each  one 
of  us  must  become  better  informed  about 
the  nature  of  our  environment  and  the 
effect  that  the  things  we  do  have  upon  It. 


Knowledge  of  the  effect  of  our  work 
and  play  activities  upon  our  environ- 
ment will  enable  industrialists,  govern- 
ment officials,  and  private  citizens  to 
pursue  intelligent  policies  aimed  at 
cleaning  up  and  preserving  the  purity  of 
our  natural  resources. 

An  effective  education  program  of  tliis 
nature  must  involve  many  forms  and 
many  institutions. 

Consequently,  the  bill  makes  provision 
for: 

First,  the  development  of  curricula 
materials ; 

Second,  the  funding  of  pilot  projects 
to  test  the  validity  and  effectiveness  of 
curricula  developed : 

Third,  the  dissemination  of  materials; 

Fourth,  the  preparation  and  distribu- 
tion of  materials  dealing  with  environ- 
ment and  ecology  to  the  mass  media; 

Fifth,  the  preservice  and  inservice 
training  of  teachers,  public  sen-ice  per- 
sonnel, community,  business  and  indus- 
trial leaders,  and  government  employees 
at  the  local.  State,  and  Federal  levels  on 
environmental  quality  and  ecology; 

Sixth,  authorize  grants  for  commu- 
nity education  programs  and  permit 
fimding  for  the  planning  of  outdoor  eco- 
logical study  centers;  and 

Seventh,  support  for  the  initiation 
and  maintenance  of  environmental  edu- 
cation in  our  elementary  and  secondary 
schools. 

Due  to  the  pilot  nature  of  the  program 
$5  million  is  authorized  for  fiscal  year 
1971,  $15  million  for  fiscal  year  1972, 
and  $25  million  for  fiscal  year  1973. 

I  am  hopeful  this  bill  will  be  approved 
unanimously  by  this  body.  I  urge  all  of 
my  colleagues  to  support  the  bill  to  show 
the  Nation  the  determination  of  the  Con- 
gress to  come  to  grips  in  every  appropri- 
ate way  with  the  problem  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  environment. 

I  certainly  would  be  derelict  in  respon- 
sibility if  I  did  not.  in  concluding,  pay 
tribute  to  the  great  job  done  by  the  Se- 
lect Education  Subcommittee,  chaired  by 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  <Mr. 
Brademas  > .  who  is  the  chief  sponsor,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  '  Mr.  Reid  > , 
and  others  from  both  the  majority  and 
the  minority  joined  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana,  in  writing  the  legislation  and 
sponsoring  it.  They  developed  the  legisla- 
tion, and  they  have  done  a  good  job. 

Frankly,  until  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana <Mr.  LANDGREBE  I .  demanded  a  sec- 
ond, I  knew  of  no  objection  to  the  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  briefly  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Sp)eaker,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  me  the  time,  I 
would  like  to  read  a  letter  from  the  ad- 
ministration on  the  subject  of  this  bill, 
which  does  enjoy  bipartisan  support.  It 
was  reported  by  the  committee  unani- 
mously. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  is  stating  that  the  adminis- 
tration, from  his  letter,  supports  the  bill? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  would  like  to 
read  the  letter. 
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Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  for  the  purpose 
of  having  the  gentleman  read  the  letter. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  The  letter 
reads: 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, AMD  Welfare. 

Washington,  DC. 
Hon  OcDEN  R,  Reid. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Wa'-hington,  DC. 

Deaii  Mr.  Reid:  I  understand  that  H.R. 
14753.  the  Environmental  Quality  Education 
Act,  is  coming  up  in  the  House  on  Monday, 
August  3  I  would  like  to  clarify  the  position 
of  the  Administration  on  this  bill. 

As  the  Department  testified  before  the 
Select  Subcommittee  on  Education  last 
April  21,  "This  Administration  is  dedicated 
In  full  me.isure  to  saving  and  rehabilitating 
our  fragile,  threatened  environment — on 
which  our  very  survival  depends."  Subse- 
quent actions  in  this  field.  Including  the 
President's  recent  presentation  of  reorganiza- 
tion plans  proposing  the  establishment  of 
the  Independent  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  and  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  are  further  evidence  of  this 
dedication. 

While  we  do  not  feel  that, additional  leg- 
islative authority  is  needejd  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  H  R.  14753,  we  are  In  accord 
with  its  objectives  and  do  not  oppose  its 
enactment.  Further,  the  bill  as  amended  by 
the  Education  and  Labor  C!ommlttee  places 
authority  for  environmental  education  In  the 
handr.  of  the  Secretary,  and  makes  several 
other  changes  which  remove  our  technical 
objections  to  the  original  version. 

I   would   like   to   add   a   personal   note  of 
appreciation  for  your  own  leadership  In  pro- 
moting the  development  of  needed  environ- 
mental education  programs. 
Sincerely, 

Elliot  Richardson. 

Secretary. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia. 

I  Mr.  KEE  asked  and  was  given  permis- 
sion to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.  I 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  sup- 
port H.R.  18260,  Environmental  Educa- 
tion Act,  which  we  have  under  consider- 
ation today. 

This  legislative  proposal,  which  was 
favorably  considered  and  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  a  meas- 
ure of  extreme  importance.  At  this  time, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  in  the  Record  a 
copy  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Soutliem  West  Virginia  Planning  and 
Development  Commission  in  my  home 
city  of  Bluefield.  which  was  and  is.  the 
very  first  multicounty  economic  develop- 
ment district  established  in  the  United 
States.  This  organization  includes  nine 
southern  West  Virginia  counties,  and 
following  a  thorough  review  of  H.R. 
18260,  has  by  this  resolution  expressed 
unanimous  consent  for  the  fullest  sup- 
port and  hearty  endorsement  without 
reservation  to  H.R.  18260,  the  Environ- 
mental Education  Act. 

The  resolution  follows: 

A  Resoltttion 

Whereas,  the  Southern  West  Virginia  Plan- 
ning and  Development  Commission,  herein- 


after referred  to  in  this  resolution  as  the 
•Commission",  a  non-profit,  non-stock  cor- 
poration, organized  under  the  statutes  of 
the  State  of  West  Virginia,  was  established 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  economic,  en- 
vironmental, educational,  cultural,  and  recre- 
ational growth  within  the  Southern  West 
Virginia  Planning  and  Development  District, 
consisting  of  Payette,  Logan,  McDowell,  Mer- 
cer. Mingo.  Monroe.  Ralel^.  Summers,  and 
Wyoming  Counties; 

Whereas,  the  Commission  from  its  incep- 
tion has  been  concerned  with  the  deterio- 
ration of  the  natural  and  man-made  sur- 
roundings in  southern  West  Virginia; 

Whereas,  the  Commission  has  prepared  an 
Overall  Economic  Envelopment  Plan,  which 
has  identified  environmental  deflclencles; 

Whereas.  H.R,  18260,  otherwise  known  as 
■'Environmental  Education  Act",  authorizes 
the  establishment  of  "educational  programs 
to  encourage  understanding  of  policies  and 
support  of  activities  designed  to  preserve  and 
enhance  environmental  quality  and  main- 
tain ecological  balance"; 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  this  23rd  day  of 
July,  1970,  that  the  legally  appointed  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nine  southern  West  Virginia 
counties  of  Fayette,  Logan,  McDowell,  Mer- 
cer, Mingo,  Monroe,  Raleigh,  Stmimers,  and 
Wyoming,  meeting  as  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Commission,  convened  in  Peterstown, 
Monroe  County,  West  Virginia,  do  hereby  give 
their  unanimous  consent  for  the  fullest  sup- 
p)ort  and  hearty  endorsement  without  reser- 
vation to  H.r'  18260.  the  "Environmental 
Education  Act"  and  instruct  the  President  of 
said  Commission  to  take  any  appropriate 
action  necessary  to  secure  the  enactment  and 
implementation  of  said  Act. 

Samuel  Laufer,  President- 
Mr.    STEIGER     of    Wisconsin.     Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Steiger. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  January  22,  1970,  the  Presi- 
dent stated: 

We  still  think  of  air  as  free.  But  clean  air 
is  not  free.  And  neither  is  clean  water.  The 
price  tag  on  pollution  control  is  high. 
Through  our  years  of  past  carelessness  we 
Incurred  a  debt  to  nature  and  now  that  debt 
is  being  called. 

While  probing  the  reasons  for  the  de- 
cline in  the  quality  of  our  environment, 
of  which  the  President  spoke,  it  has  be- 
come ecident  that  the  people  of  America 
do  not  posses  a  full  understanding  of 
their  responsibilities  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  our  environment.  Because  of 
this  fact  it  is  important  to  make  certain 
that  the  Nation's  people  be  made  fully 
aware  of  their  Interdependence  with  the 
total  environment  and  that  they  gain  the 
knowledge  and  concern  to  begin  finding 
solutions  to  current  ecological  imbal- 
ances and  to  prevent  future  ones. 

If  any  environmental  educational  ef- 
fort is  to  be  successful  it  must  be  under- 
stood that  our  educational  system  is  in 
reality  a  continuum.  One  which  runs 
from  early  school  years  through  continu- 
ing education.  If  environmental  educa- 
tion is  to  be  a  success,  it  is  essential  that 
each  stage  of  the  continuum  contains  en- 
vironmental education  programs.  There 
are  already  very  interesting  experiments 
on  the  different  levels  of  our  educational 
system — both  the  formal  and  informal 
system. 

It  is  a  matter  of  necessity  that  our 
children  begin  in  the  early  stasres  of  their 
life  to  use  the  space  outside  the  class- 


room as  a  new  classroom  and  to  under- 
stand better  their  environment  by  the 
use  of  these  new  learning  environments. 
Because  of  this  need  it  is  important  that 
there  be  environmental  education  pro- 
grams in  the  early  years. 

One  example  of  an  effort  to  educate 
about  the  environment  can  be  found  in 
some  Headstart  programs.  Part  of  the 
daily  activities  include  listening  walks, 
where  the  children  are  asked  to  get  very 
quiet  and  then  report  everything  they 
hear,  and  looking  walks,  where  there  is 
an  attempt  to  make  the  children  aware 
of  colors  and  shapes  of  the  area  through 
which  they  walk.  Field  trips  are  included 
in  the  programs.  The  children  are  told 
about  the  place  they  are  to  visit  and  what 
they  can  expect  to  see.  The  field  of  en- 
vironmental education  for  those  in  the 
early  years  is  still  wide  open,  v.ith  much 
research  yet  to  be  done. 

The  first  exposure  American  cliildren 
have  to  the  formal  educational  system  is 
on  the  primary  level.  Their  entrance  into 
the  formal  system  should  be  accom- 
panied by  a  challenging  and  comprehen- 
sive program  in  environmental  educa- 
tion. 

Secondary'  school  students  can  begin 
to  use  their  civics  and  science  classes  to 
study  national  and  perhaps  more  impor- 
tantly, local,  environmental  problems. 
An  example  of  such  an  effort  is  the  one 
conducted  at  the  Tilton  School  in  New 
Hampshire.  A  course  in  water  pollution, 
utilizing  surrounding  bodies  of  water,  is 
part  of  the  regular  curriculum.  The  ob- 
ject of  further  work  is  to  develop  mate- 
rials that  can  be  used  by  other  schools 
in  the  field  of  water  quality. 

College  programs,  such  as  those  run  by 
Southern  University  in  Louisiana  and 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Green  Bay,  at- 
tempt to  unite  the  students  and  sur- 
rounding community  in  an  effort  to  fur- 
ther the  total  imderstanding  of  environ- 
mental problems. 

The  great  task  ahead  of  educators  wlio 
are  formulating  projects  for  those  stu- 
dents at  the  imdergraduate  level  is  to 
synthesize  a  program  from  the  area  of 
the  humanities,  social  and  natural  sci- 
ences. Environmental  studies  cannot  be 
studied  as  a  narrow  concept.  As  our  en- 
vironment encompasses  all  which  is 
around  us.  the  study  of  the  environment 
must  include  all  relevant  traditional  cur- 
ricula areas  and  a  new  synthesis  should 
be  made.  The  University  of  Wisconsin  at 
Green  Bay  has  made  a  promising  start 
by  creating  a  new  college  based  on  broad 
themes  rather  than  departments. 

The  field  of  continuing  adult  educa- 
tion cannot  help  but  be  a  vital  segment 
of  any  environmental  education  pro- 
gram. Without  this  type  of  remedial  pro- 
gram for  those  already  out  of  the  educa- 
tional system,  most  adults  will  be  un- 
able to  fully  understand  how  and  why 
things  interact  in  our  environment. 

A  program  which  can  ultimately  be 
used  by  all  elements  of  the  educational 
continuum  is  the  environmental  study- 
area.  The  use  of  outdoor  environmental 
study  areas  by  schools,  communities  and 
civic  organizations  will  eventually  in- 
volve the  total  community  as  well. 

Currently  underway  is  a  program 
which  not  only  provides  the  areas  to  be 
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used,  but  has  developed  a  study  guide  to 
interpret  them.  School  children  are  now 
expanding  their  learning  experiences  in 
such  environmentally  rich  areas  as  the 
National  Parks  of  the  Great  Smokies, 
Cape  Hatteras  Seashore,  and  Kennesaw 
Mountain  National  Battlefield  Park. 

Environmental  study  areas  are  used  to 
create  an  environmental  awareness 
which  will  provide  the  individual  with 
the  motivation  for  action,  and  skills  nec- 
essary to  maintain  the  world  and  enjoy 
life.  These  areas  are  helping  to  develop 
an  environmental  ethic.  One  which  con- 
ditions the  individual  to  his  ecosystem  so 
that  his  behavior  will  always  indicate 
a  high  sensitivity  to  any  activity  which 
is  potentially  harmful  to  the  environ- 
ment. Lastly,  it  will  hopefully  instill  a 
personal  sense  of  involvement  with  en- 
vironmental issues  by  helping  to  increase 
wise  and  progressive  decisionmaking  by 
our  citizens,  in  all  communities. 

Some  might  claim  that  the  quality  of 
our  environment  is  not  the  most  essen- 
tial of  issues  confronting  us  today.  I 
think  President  Nixon  more  than  ade- 
quately answered  this  point  in  his  state 
of  the  Union  message  when  he  spoke  of 
our  current  environmental  crisis  in  the 
following  fashion: 

These  are  not  the  great  questions  that 
concern  world  leaders  at  summit  conferences. 
But  people  do  not  live  at  the  summit.  They 
live  in  the  foothills  of  everyday  experience 
and  It  is  time  for  all  of  us  to  concern  our- 
selves with  the  way  real  people  live  in  real 
life. 

Environmental  education  wUl  enhance 
the  quality  of  our  peoples  lives  by  help- 
ing improve  the  enviroimient  and  bright- 
en their  appreciation  of  the  life  support 
systems  which  make  life  possible. 

I  urge  the  passage  of  H.R.  18260. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Land- 
grebe  I . 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  this  bill,  and  there  are 
others  who  will  speak  about  the  money 
that  is  involved  as  the  funds  are  esca- 
lated from  a  begiiuiing  of  $5  million  up 
to  $25  million  for  the  third  year. 

I  iRill  not  belabor  the  idea  that  ecology 
and  pollution  are  not  something  brand 
new  in  our  country.  In  Indiana  at  the 
present  time  the  U.S.  attorney's  ofQce 
is  prosecuting  15  cases  under  an  1899  law. 

I  am  not  going  to  dwell  at  length  on 
the  repeated  requests  of  President  Nixon 
to  this  body  to  hold  down  expenditures. 
We  must  hold  down  expenditures  or  face 
up  to  the  only  alternative — a  substantial 
tax  increase.  Not  only  would  a  tax  In- 
crease be  impopular,  but  downright  im- 
possible for  most  segments  of  our  econ- 
omy to  afford. 

Nor  will  I  try  to  entmierate  the  billions 
of  dollars  we  have  already  appropriated 
for  ecology  and  for  pollution  control  and 
related  matters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  directing  my  ob- 
jections mainly  to  line  3  on  page  20,  in 
which  it  is  stated  that  three  members 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  shall  be 
students. 

This  bill  was  handled  in  my  subcom- 
mittee, and  I  made  the  most  impassioned 
plea  to  my  colleagues  to  change  it  to  a 
"may  bill. 


Do  we  politicians  feel  that  we  must 
have  the  student  interest,  particularly 
since  we  lowered  the  voting  age  to  18,  and 
that  we  ought  to  have  more  students  vot- 
ing for  our  party  or  the  other  party?  If 
so,  this  is  all  good  and  fine,  but  now  we 
are  talking  about  management,  about 
the  operation  of  tliis  U.S.  Government. 

Of  course,  I  am  a  new  Member  here, 
but  investigation  reveals  that  this  is  the 
first  time  we  have  designated  that  three 
students  shall  be  members  of  a  very  im- 
portant committee,  of  a  committee 
which,  if  tills  bill  passes,  will  be  spending 
some  $40  million  of  the  taxpayers  dollars 
during  the  next  3  years. 

■When  will  we  have  students  on  the 
judiciary,  highway,  and  other  commit- 
tees? 

I  love  students.  I  was  a  student  once. 
I  have  paid  tuition  for  several  young 
people  to  get  their  education. 

But  we  have  a  responsibility  to  see  to 
it  that  the  people  who  are  named  to  com- 
mittees are  qualified  people.  Usually  we 
consider  appointments  to  committees  to 
be  based  upon  qualifications,  upon  back- 
groimd,  and  upon  understanding  of  the 
problems. 

The  explanation  of  the  bill  says  that, 
among  other  things,  it  proposes  to  help 
remedy  shortcomings  by  conducting  pre- 
service  and  inservice  teacher  training 
and  training  of  other  educational  and 
public  service  persormel. 

I  could  read  half  of  this  report  to  prove 
that  my  objections  are  good  and  right. 

How  are  we  going  to  select  students? 
Had  it  been  a  "may"  bill  and  there  were 
three  students  in  the  United  States  who 
had  particular  quaUflcations,  I  would 
have  absolutely  no  objection  to  them,  but 
this  mandates  that  students  be  on  the 
committee. 

We  are  going  to  pay  students  $100  a 
day,  and  they  are  going  to  help  train 
teachers.  Are  we  going  to  have  the  stu- 
dents teaching  the  teachers  in  the  United 
States?  Is  this  progress.  I  ask  you?  Are 
we  not  moving  in  the  direction  of  the 
blind  leading  the  blind? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook). 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

As  the  gentleman  pointed  out,  there 
are  great  diflBculties  in  respect  to  this 
bill.  As  he  well  knows,  we  are  in  a  posi- 
tion of  having  to  vote  the  bill  up  or 
down.  It  cannot  be  amended  at  this  point, 
so  the  only  opposition  which  can  be  reg- 
istered would  be  in  the  form  of  a  vote 
against  the  bill  should  we  get  to  a  roll- 
call  vote. 

I  should  like  to  add  my  support  to  the 
statement  the  gentleman  has  made,  and 
to  indicate  once  more  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  gone  on  record  as  saying  it 
does  not  feel  that  this  legislation  is  nec- 
essary. 

This  House  already  has  voted  several 
hundred  million  dollars  more  for  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  than  the  President  re- 
quested in  his  budget. 

The  OflBce  of  Education  never,  at  any 
time.  ever,  has  had  any  trouble  spend- 
ing money  for  any  project  it  deemed  nec- 
essary, regardless  of  what  was  the  in- 


tent of  the  Congress  at  the  time  we  en- 
acted the  legislation  or  appropriated  the 
money.  Therefore,  if  they  want  to  spend 
$5  million  or  $10  million  or  $15  million 
for  environmental  education,  they  can  do 
it  out  of  the  money  already  allocated  to 
that  Department. 

I  believe  it  is  entirely  unnecessarj-  for 
Congress  to  go  on  record  here  asking 
for  the  authorization  of  additional  mil- 
lions of  dollars  for  a  department  that 
already  has  himdreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars more  than  even  the  President  m  his 
budget  requested  for  the  operation  of 
that  department. 

I  thsmk  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
6  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Indiana,  the  sponsor  of  this 
bill  tMr.  Brademasi. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  urge  paissage  of  this  legislation.  In  do- 
ing so  I  want  to  take  a  moment  to  say  a 
word  of  warm  appreciation  to  the  other 
three  principal  cosponsors  of  the  bill,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
ScHEUER » .  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Reidi,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho  ( Mr.  Hansen  • .  All  of  these 
members  of  the  Select  Subcommittee  on 
Education  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  made  invaluable  con- 
tributions to  the  shaping  of  this  legisla- 
tion, as  indeed  did  the  other  members  of 
the  subcommittee. 

I  might  here  note  the  strong  biparti- 
san support  that  this  legislation  has 
won.  Over  80  Members  of  the  House  of 
both  parties  are  cosponsors  of  this  bill. 

I  regret  very  much  the  arrangement 
of  the  time  in  debate  will  make  it  diffi- 
cult for  some  of  the  Members  on  the 
minority  side  to  express  their  sujjport  for 
the  bill,  but  I  propose  briefly  to  yield  to 
those  of  them  who  wish  to  say  a  word 
about  it. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  comment- 
ing on  what  my  friend  from  Indiana  just 
said,  that  I  fear  that  he  is  somewhat 
mistaken  if  he  suggested  that  the  bill 
contemplates  students  would  be  teaching 
teachers.  There  is  provision  in  the  bill 
for  membership  of  at  least  three  stu- 
dents on  the  21-member  advisory  com- 
mittee which  is  only  an  advisory  com- 
mittee and  not  the  administering  body 
for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  also  somewhat 
concerned  about  what  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  said  in  his  attack  on  stu- 
dents when  he  used  the  phrase  "the 
blind  leading  the  blind."  Anyone  who 
has  been  alive  In  the  year  1970  and  any- 
one who  has  been  aware  that  we  are  now 
in  the  midst  of  a  new  surge  of  awareness 
regarding  the  environmental  crisis  fac- 
ing our  country  cannot  help  but  be  im- 
pressed by  the  fact  that  it  Is  In  large 
measure  the  students  in  the  grade 
schools,  the  high  schools,  the  colleges, 
and  universities  who  have  set  the  pace 
for  generating  on  the  part  of  all  of  the 
people  of  this  country  a  profound  con- 
cern about  what  has  come  to  be  known 
as  the  ecological  crisis.  It  should  not  be 
too  much  to  say.  therefore,  that  at  least 
three  students  should  play  a  i>art  on  the 
21-member  advisorj'  committee  which 
makes  recommendations  ■v^ith  respect  to 
this  program. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  Select  Subcommittee 
on  Education,  which  I  chair,  held  some 
13  days  of  hearings  on  the  Emironmen- 
Ul  Education  Act.  We  were  privileged  to 
receive  testimony  from  over  50  witnesses 
representing  a  wide  variety  of  view- 
points, including  those  of  conservation 
groups,  citizens'  organizations,  indiis- 
trialists.  environmental  educators,  stu- 
dents, ecologists,  labor  leaders,  and  so- 
cial scientists. 

After  the  extensive  hearings,  the  sub- 
committee came  to  three  broad  conclu- 
sions: 

First.  Many  of  our  present  environ- 
mental problenis  are  the  result  of  igno- 
rance—the inability  of  our  citizens, 
yoimg  and  old,  to  recognize  the  con- 
sequence.s  of  indindual  acts  as  they  affect 
the  total  environment  of  which  we  are  a 
part.  Citizens  are  equally  unaware  of 
remedies  that  can  be  applied  to  preserve 
and  restore  a  healthy  and  congenial  en- 
vironment for  future  generations. 

Second.  Our  schools,  colleges,  and 
conununity  organizations  are  woefully 
lacking  in  curricula  to  teach  environ- 
mental studies,  teachers  to  teach  courses, 
and  funds  to  support  ongoing  programs 
of  environmental  education. 

Third.  A  broadly  based  program  of 
environmental  education  is  criticaJly 
needed  in  the  effort  to  preserve  and  en- 
hance envirorunental  quality.  Until  our 
citizens  develop  knowledge  about  en- 
vironmental issues  and  more  thoughtful 
attitudes  toward  t^eir  surroundings,  fu- 
ture generations  are  likely  to  continue 
the  same  environmental  abuses  that 
have  been  committed  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  1958.  the  Congress  re- 
sponded to  the  challenge  of  Sputnik  by 
passing  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act,  which  measurably  strengthened  the 
Nation's  efforts  in  science  education. 

Today.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  face  a  chal- 
lenge of  far  great-er  dimensions.  It  is  not 
a  challenge  resulting  from  the  actions 
of  another  nation;  nor  is  it  a  challenge 
posed  by  the  needs  of  any  one  economic 
group  within  our  ovm  country. 

It  is,  rather,  a  challenge  to  our  survival 
as  a  species  which  has  resulted  from  the 
actions  of  all  men,  everywhere. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  does  not  have  to  be 
a  prophet  of  gloom  to  recognize  that  we 
are  in  tlie  midst  of  a  severe  environ- 
mental crisis:  we  see  the  signs  around 
us  every  day: 

Suffocating  smog,  such  as  the  one 
which  blanketed  our  eastern  seaboard 
last  week,  creates  respiratory  problems 
and  takes  minutes  off  each  of  our  lives. 

Oil  from  faulty  drillings  fouls  our 
beaches  and  endangers  marine  life  and 
waterfowl. 

Industrial  waste  soils  our  systems  and 
rivers. 

Mountains  of  solid  waste  scar  our 
landscape  and  create  burgeoning  sanita- 
tion problems. 

Fortunately,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  91st 
Congress  has  responded  to  the  environ- 
mental crisis  by  enacting  landmark  leg- 
islation including: 

The  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act,  which  established  a  Council  on  En- 


vironmental Quality  in  the  Office  of  the 
President; 

The  Endangered  Species  Act,  which  is 
aimed  at  protecting  our  threatened  wild- 
life: 

The  Commission  on  Population 
Growth  and  the  American  Future,  which 
will  undertake  a  2-year  study  on  popu- 
lation problems  and  submit  recommen- 
dations for  a  national  population  policy; 
and 

Amendments  to  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act.  which  would  make 
oil  companies  liable  for  the  damage 
caused  by  oil  spills. 

These  are  laudable  accomplishments, 
and  I  have  supported  all  of  them. 

But  I  would  venture  to  say,  Mr. 
Speaker — and  I  do  not  think  any  cham- 
pions of  clean  air,  land,  and  water  would 
disagree — that  if  we  are  to  be  able  to 
make  substantial  advances  in  meeting 
the  ecological  crisis,  we  are  going  to  need 
a  citizenry  informed  and  educated  about 
the  whole  spectrum  of  issues  that  we 
have  come  to  call  environmental  and  we 
are  going  to  need  as  well  changes  in  basic 
attitudes  toward  the  environment  and 
man's  place  in  it. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that,  along  with 
three  of  my  colleagues,  I  introduced  the 
Environmental  Education  Act- last  No- 
vember. As  one  of  our  witnesses  sug- 
gested, the  bill  could  well  carry  the  sub- 
title, "Education  for  Survival." 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  review  the  major  provisions  of  the 
Environmental  Education  Act  and  offer 
a  brief  explanation  for  each  of  them. 

The  bill  provides  up  to  $45  million,  over 
the  next  3  fiscal  years,  for: 

Encouraging  and  supporting  the  de- 
velopment, demonstration,  and  evalua- 
tion of  new  and  improved  curriculums  in 
environmental  studies; 

Providing  for  the  dissemination  of  sig- 
nificant materials  for  use  in  programs  at 
preschool,  elementary,  secondary,  col- 
lege and  adult  education  levels. 

Supporting  environmental  education 
programs  at  the  elementary  and  second- 
ary school  levels; 

Establishing  preservice  and  inservice 
training  programs  for  teachers,  other 
educational  personnel,  public  service  per- 
sonnel, community,  business  and  profes- 
sional leaders,  and  government  em- 
ployees at  local.  State  and  Federal  levels: 

Operating  adult  and  community  edu- 
cation programs; 

Developing  programs  and  materials  for 
use  by  the  mass  media  in  dealing  with 
the  environment  and  ecology ;  and 

Planning  outdoor  ecological  study 
centers  which  could  serve  as  laboratories 
for  on-site  observation  of  environmental 
problems  and  principles 

These  various  provisions  constitute  a 
comprehensive  program  of  education  for 
survival.  They  are  aimed  at  schoolchil- 
dren and  adults  alike  in  formal  educa- 
tional programs  as  well  as  nonformal 
programs  to  be  conducted  outside  of  the 
schools  and  colleges. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Citizens  Advisory 
Committee  on  Environmental  Quality,  in 
a  report  to  the  President  in  August  1969 
said: 


Man's  Interaction  with  his  environment, 
both  natural  and  man-produced.  Is  the  basts 
of  all  learning — the  very  origin  and  substance 
of  education.  Yet,  our  formal  education  sys- 
tem has  done  little  to  produce  an  Informed 
citizenry,  sensitive  to  environmental  prob- 
lems and  prepared  and  motivated  to  work 
toward  their  solution. 

In  this  connection,  let  me  now  address 
myself  to  those  sections  of  the  bill  aimed 
at  strengthening  the  response  of  the  for- 
mal education  system  to  the  challenge  of 
environmental  education. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  development, 
testing,  and  dissemination  of  new  cur- 
riculums in  environmental  studies  for  use 
at  all  levels  of  educational  system.  Ttie 
New  York  Education  Department  in  its 
March  1970  report.  "Education  for  Sur- 
vival." noted: 

Curriculum  development  Is  a  slow  and 
tedious  process  while  the  need  for  environ- 
mental curriculums  Is  immediate. 

Accordingly,  the  committee  recom- 
mended that  priority  be  assigned  to  sup- 
porting projects  in  curriculum  develop- 
ment for  the  first  year  of  the  program's 
operation  recognizing  that  the  prepa- 
ration of  materials  to  teach  environmen- 
tal studies  is  a  fundamental  step  in  any 
effective  nationwide  effort  to  establish 
educational  programs  within  the  formal 
educational  system. 

The  bill  also  provides  support  for  the 
initiation  and  maintenance  of  programs 
in  enviroiunental  education  at  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  levels. 
Witnesses  indicated  that,  within  the  for- 
mal educational  system,  priority  should 
go  to  supporting  programs  in  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools.  One  such 
witness  was  Dr.  Joseph  Sittler,  the  dis- 
tingtiished  theologian  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  who  said: 

The  early  school  years  are  educationally  the 
most  valuable  place  to  attack  the  problem, 
because  the  bUl  alms  to  put  the  ink  In  tlie 
spring,  as  it  were,  right  at  the  beginning 
where  a  child  begins  to  understand  and 
throughout  his  career  that  people  and  bugs 
and  snakes  and  air  and  water  somehow  be- 
long together,  and  that  these  things  are  all 
bound  toegther  in  the  bundle  of  life. 

Dr.  Sittler's  views  were  echoed  by  other 
witnesses,  including  many  who  were  as- 
sociated with  colleges  and  universities. 

Another  important  section  of  the  bul 
relating  to  the  needs  of  schools  and  col- 
leges provides  support  for  training  pro- 
grams for  teachers  and  other  educational 
personnel. 

Our  student  witnesses  were  particu- 
larly insistent  on  tliis  point.  Bryce  Ham- 
ilton, the  national  coordinator  for  the 
environmental  teach-in  for  the  high 
schools,  told  the  committee,  for  example: 

Well  trained  teachers  are  the  key  to  suc- 
cess for  any  environmental  education 
program. 

Other  witnesses  emphasized  that  the 
use  of  new  and  improved  curricular  ma- 
terials will  depend  in  large  part  on  the 
number  of  teachers  qualified  to  utilize 
them  effectively.  And  it  became  obvious 
from  the  hearings  that  there  are  very 
few  teachers  in  our  schools  qualified  to 
teach  environmental  studies. 

Now  let  me  turn  for  a  moment  to  a 
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discussion  of  those  sections  of  the  bill 
dealing  with  nonformal  education  pro- 
grams, those  which  may  exist  outside  the 
traditional  classroom  setting.  The  com- 
mittee recognized  that  much  valuable 
environmental  education  can  and  does 
occur  outside  of  the  classroom  and  in- 
deed, outside  the  school  itself.  One  of  our 
witnesses.  Dr.  Margaret  Mead,  the  dis- 
tinguished anthropologist,  said  in  her 
testimony : 

Environmental  programs  in  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  "need  to  be  supple- 
mented by  a  good  many  other  kinds  of  com- 
munity activities." 

The  bill  aims  to  meet  the  need  for 
nonformal  education  programs  for 
adults  and  community  leaders  by  allow- 
ing grants  to  local  educational,  munici- 
pal, and  State  agencies  and  other  public 
and  private  nonprofit  organizations  for 
commimity  education  on  enviromnental 
quality  and  ecology,  especially  for  adults. 
The  sponsors  attached  great  importance 
to  this  section  of  the  bill  because  com- 
munity education  is  imperative  if  we  are 
to  reach  government  officials  and  busi- 
ness and  industrial  leaders  whose  deci- 
sions may  have  a  profound  effect,  for 
good  or  ill,  on  the  environment. 

Nonformal  education  can  also  benefit 
from  training  programs  authorized 
under  the  bill  to  train  public  service 
personnel;  community,  business  and  in- 
dustrial leaders  and  employees,  and  gov- 
ernment employees  at  local.  State,  and 
Federal  levels.  In  order  to  operate  effec- 
tive progi-ams  of  adult  and  community 
education  for  the  various  groups  men- 
tioned, it  will  be  necessary  to  train  per- 
sonnel outside  of  the  formal  educational 
structure  to  teach  in  those  programs. 

Another  section  of  the  bill  of  great 
importance  for  nonformal  programs  of 
environmental  education  is  section  5. 
which  authorizes  small  grants — up  to 
$10,000  annually — to  citizens'  groups, 
volunteer  organizations  working  in  en- 
vironmental field  and  other  public  and 
private  organizations,  for  a  wide  variety 
of  educational  activities — workshops, 
conferences,  symposimns,  and  so  forth, 
especially  for  adults.  A  ntunber  of  our 
witnesses,  including  Garrett  de  Bell,  edi- 
tor of  "The  Envirormiental  Handbook." 
told  the  subcommitt.ee  that  innovative 
programs  in  environmental  education 
were  more  likely  to  flow  from  the  efforts 
of  activist-oriented  groups  who  have 
been  in  the  enviroiunental  fight  for  some 
years,  rather  than  from  the  tradition- 
boimd,  bureaucratic  entities  which  have 
only  recently  become  interested  in  the 
problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  small  grants  section 
of  the  bill  offers  exciting  possibilities  for 
new  approaches  to  environmental  edu- 
cation. In  drafting  the  final  bills  the  com- 
mittee took  seriously  Dr.  Margaret 
Mead's  admonition: 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  channel  too  much 
of  the  funds  to  the  old  formal  methods  of  the 
educational  establishment. 

For  the  bill,  as  presently  written,  offers 
the  opportunity  for  a  variety  of  non- 
establishment  programs  which  will  not 


suffer  from  the  inevitable  restrictions 
found  in  formal  educational  institutions. 

There  are  other  sections  of  the  bill 
that  deserve  to  t>e  briefly  mentioned.  One 
would  allow  grants  for  the  development 
of  programs  and  materials  for  use  by  the 
mass  media  in  dealing  with  the  environ- 
ment and  ecology.  The  subcommittee  rec- 
ognized the  importance  of  the  media  in 
bringing  information  to  large  numbers  of 
people  who  will  not  be  able  to  participate 
in  any  of  the  formal  or  nonformal  edu- 
cational programs  discussed  earlier. 

Yet  another  subsection  allows  Federal 
funds  to  be  used  for  the  planning  of  out- 
door ecological  centers.  These  centers, 
many  of  which  could  be  located  in  urban 
areas,  could  serve  as  laboratories  for  on- 
site  observation  of  environmental  prob- 
lems and  principles. 

These  are  the  major  provisions  of  the 
Environmental  Education  Act.  They  rep- 
resent the  invaluable  contributions  of 
many  expert  witnesses  and  the  hard  work 
of  the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Education 
and  the  full  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

We  believe  that  although  the  sums 
authorized  are  modest,  S5  million,  S15 
million,  and  $25  milUon  over  the  next 
3  years,  it  is  a  strong  bill  and  that  it 
can  set  the  pace  for  new  directions  in 
American  education.  For  too  long  the 
American  educational  system  has  refused 
to  address  itself  to  the  fundamental  issue 
of  man's  sui-vival  on  this  planet.  This 
bill  is  an  effort  to  correct  that  glaring 
oversight. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  asked  to  yield 
by  two  or  three  Members  on  this  side,  and 
I  should  like  to  take  a  minute  or  tw^o 
first  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho  (\^.  Hansen  I  for  1  minute. 

The  gentleman  from  Idaho  made  vei-y 
great  contributions  to  the  passage  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  yielding  to  me.  In 
rising  to  lend  my  strong  support  to  H.R. 
18260,  the  Environmental  Education  Act, 
I  want  to  acknowledge  the  constructive 
contribution  to  the  development  of  this 
legislation  which  has  been  made  by  those 
with  whom  it  has  been  my  privilege  to 
join  as  one  of  the  original  cosponsors. 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Reid  ) .  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  ScHEUERi .  and  particularly  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Select  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  <Mr.  Brademas)  under 
wiiose  leadership  intensive  public  hear- 
ings were  conducted  in  many  parts  of  tlie 
country.  A  valuable  contribution  to  the 
shaping  of  this  bill  was  also  made  by  an 
impressive  list  of  witnesses  ranging  from 
high  school  and  college  students  to  some 
of  the  Nation's  most  renowned  leaders 
in  business  and  industry,  the  arts  and 
education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  first  like  to  re- 
spond to  the  statement  made  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  iMr.  Landgrebei 
who  took  exception  to  the  provision  of 
the  bill  that  would  include  three  students 
on  the  proposed  Advisory  Committee  on 
Envirormiental  Education.  I  submit  that 


students  have  a  very  large  stake  in  the 
outcome  of  our  efforts  to  clean  up  the 
enviroiiment.  The  reason  young  people 
were  invited  to  testify  before  the  Select 
Education  Subcommittee  on  tins  bill  and 
the  reason  the  students  were  included 
m  tlie  proposed  Advisory  Committee  is 
emphasized  by  President  Nixon,  who  has 
accurately  gaged  the  environmental 
crisis,  in  his  State  of  the  Union  Address 
to  Congress  earlier  this  year.  President 
Nixon  said: 

Restoring  nature  to  its  natural  state  goes 
beyond  party  and  beyond  factions.  It  has  be- 
come a  common  cause  of  all  the  people  of 
America.  Ii  is  a  cause  for  particular  concern 
to  young  Americans — becatise  they  more 
than  we  will  reap  the  grim  consequences  of 
our  failure  to  act  on  programs  which  are 
needed  now  if  we  are  to  prevent  disaster 
later. 

In  identifying  what  will  be  one  of  the 
main  themes  and  a  major  objective  of 
this  administration,  President  Nixon 
said: 

The  great  question  of  the  seventies  is,  shall 
we  surrender  to  our  surroundings,  or  shall  we 
make  our  peace  with  nature  and  begin  to 
make  reparations  for  the  damage  we  have 
done  to  our  air,  our  land  and  our  water? 

As  we  enter  the  decade  of  the  1970's, 
concern  about  the  quality  of  the  en- 
vironmental has  intensified.  We  see  all 
around  us  disturbing  signs  of  the  ecologi- 
cal crisis  and  the  steady  deterioration  of 
the  environment.  The  danger  we  face  in 
the  degradation  of  the  quality  of  the 
water,  air,  soil,  and  other  elements  neces- 
sary to  sustain  life  should  not  be  under- 
estimated. 

There  are  encouraging  signs,  however, 
that  the  Nation  is  rising  to  the  challenge. 
This  has.  indeed,  become  a  cause  for 
young  people.  In  addition,  public  offi- 
cials, the  news  media,  and  the  pubhc  in 
general  are  focusing  attention  on  en- 
vironmental problems  and  voicing  their 
concern  over  the  conditions  that  have 
become  increasingly  inhospitable  to  hu- 
man enjoyment  and  to  life  itself. 

Since  the  91st  Congress  convened  last 
year,  the  President  and  Congress  have 
demonstrated  their  concern  by  enacting 
major  legislation  on  environmental  mat- 
tei-s  including: 

The  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act.  which  established  a  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality  in  the  Office  of  the 
President. 

The  Endangered  Species  Act.  which  is 
aimed  at  protecting  our  threatened  wild- 
life. 

The  Tax  Reform  Act,  which  contains 
a  section  providing  tax  incentives  to  in- 
dustry to  encourage  the  installation  of 
air  and  water  pollution  control  devices. 

The  Commission  on  Population 
Growth  and  the  American  Future,  which 
will  make  a  2-year  study  of  all  funda- 
mental questions  of  population  growth 
and  submit  a  report  and  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Congress. 

Amendments  to  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  directed  at  mak- 
ing oil  companies  liable  for  oil  pollution 
and  creating  an  Office  of  Enviromnental 
Quality  in  the  Executive  Branch. 
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President  Nixon,  on  Pebruarj-  11,  1970 
indicated  his  awareness  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  effort  to  restore  and  protect 
the  environment  by  asking  Congress  for 
$4  billion  in  Federal  funds  over  the  next 
5  years  for  air  and  water  pollution  con- 
trol, solid  waste  management,  and  pur- 
chase of  parklands  for  public  recreation. 

The  President,  Members  of  Congress, 
and  the  public  have  indicated  their  will- 
ingness and  desire  to  allocate  a  greater 
share  of  this  Nation's  resources  to 
counteract  pollution  and  to  provide  ex- 
panded and  improved  recreational  fa- 
cilities for  our  citizens. 

To  help  provide  the  assurances  that 
these  resources  will  be  wisely  and  efB- 
ciently  used  we  must  build  a  base  of 
knowledgment  and  imderstandlng  to 
serve  as  a  foundation  for  the  comprehen- 
sive programs  needed  to  awaken  the  Na- 
tion to  the  crisis  and  to  stimulate  an  ade- 
quate response.  There  is  need  for  a  major 
educational  effort  directed  at  developing 
a  better  understanding  and  attitudes  to- 
ward our  environment  in  order  that  fu- 
ture generations  will  not  be  confronted 
with  the  same  problems. 

The  problem  is  much  deeper  than  the 
development  of  improved  technology  and 
better  methods  of  pollution  control. 
While  we  must  continually  strive  to  im- 
prove technology  and  to  find  better  ways 
to  dispose  of  our  waste,  the  more  basic 
need  is  to  develop  an  awareness  in  all  of 
the  people  of  the  dimensions  of  our  en- 
vironmental problems  and  to  equip  them 
with  the  knowledge  and  understanding 
needed  to  solve  these  problems. 

There  are  real  signs  of  hope  for  our 
country  and  for  mankind.  Throughout 
the  coimtry  there  is  an  awakening  con- 
cern, especially  on  the  part  of  young 
Americans,  to  the  dangers  to  the  en- 
vironment which  go  far  beyond  protests 
against  pollution  of  our  land,  water  and 
air.  The  rapidly  rising  awareness  of  the 
environment  reflects  a  deepening  sen- 
sitivity to  the  fundamental  values  of 
human  life. 

To  meet  the  ecological  crisis  we  will 
need  an  informed  citizenry  that  is  edu- 
cated about  the  whole  spectrimi  of  issues 
that  are  called  environmental.  There  is 
also  a  need  to  change  basic  attitudes  to- 
ward the  environment  and  man's  place 
in  it.  The  Environmental  Education  Act 
that  is  before  us  today  is  a  response  to 
these  needs. 

Environmental  education  is  defined  in 
the  bill  as  follows: 

The  educational  process  dealing  with  man's 
relationship  to  his  natural  man-made  sur- 
roundings, and  Includes  the  relation  of 
population,  resource  allocation  and  deple- 
tion, conservation,  technology,  and  urban 
and  rural  planning  to  the  total  human  en- 
vironment. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  environ- 
mental education  is  not  simply  another 
name  for  conservation  education  or  out- 
door education.  It  is  much  more  far 
reaching  embracing  approaches  and  ma- 
terials from  the  natural  sciences,  the  so- 
cial sciences  and  the  humanities  coordi- 
nated into  a  total  view  of  man's  relation- 
ship with  his  surroundings.  One  of  the 


great  strengths  of  this  legislation  is  that 
it  anticipates  a  multidisciplinary  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  and  the  solution. 
Just  adding  courses  dealing  with  en- 
vironmental problems  to  existing  curric- 
ular  would  fall  far  short  of  the  need. 
Rather,  a  whole  range  of  courses  in  the 
natural  and  social  sciences  and  humani- 
ties should  include  an  environmental 
component. 

At  the  present  time  most  environ- 
mental education  in  the  school  system  is 
limited  to  education  and  conservation. 
Few  textbooks  or  integrated  courses  of 
study  are  available  whicii  represent  an 
adequate  presentation  of  ecological  prm- 
ciples,  of  the  problems  and  responsibiV 
icies  connected  with  environmental  man- 
agement or  of  the  fundamental  criteria 
needed  to  maintain  an  ecological  balance. 

The  bill  before  us  proposes  to  help 
remedy  these  deficiencies  by: 

Encouraging  and  supporting  the  devel- 
opment, demonstration  and  evaluation 
of  innovative  and  improved  curriculums 
in  environmental  studies; 

Providing  for  the  dissemination  of 
significant  materials  for  use  in  programs 
at  preschool,  elementary,  secondary,  col- 
lege, and  adult  education  levels; 

Initiating  and  maintaining  programs 
in  environmental  education  at  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  level; 

Conducting  preservice  and  inservice 
teacher  training  and  training  of  other 
educational  and  public  service  personnel, 
community,  business  and  professional 
leaders,  and  Government  employees  at 
local.  State  and  Federal  levels: 

Operating  adult  and  community  edu- 
cation programs  which  would  attract  in- 
dividual citizens  and  citizen  groups  in 
their  communities: 

Enveloping  programs  and  materials  for 
use  by  the  mass  media  in  dealing  with 
the  environment  and  ecology;  and 

Planning  outdoor  ecological  study 
centers. 

While  there  nre  encouraging  signs  that 
educational  institutions  throughout  the 
country  are  developing  programs  of  en- 
vironmental education,  witnesses  before 
the  committee  emphasized  the  need  for 
the  kind  of  Federal  leadership  that  this 
bill  will  provide. 

It  is  anticipated  that  during  the  first 
operative  year  of  the  bill,  priority  will  be 
given  to  the  development  of  new  and  im- 
proved curriculums  in  environmental 
studies,  Tlris  is  a  fundamental  step  in 
the  establishment  of  an  effective  nation- 
wide educational  effort  aimed  at  increas- 
ing environmental  awareness  on  the  part 
of  young  people  and  adult  citizens  alike. 

The  bill  also  provides  a  curriculum  de- 
veloped with  Federal  funds  as  well  as 
other  curriculums  deemed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  have  use  in  environmental  education 
programs  may  be  tested  in  pilot  pro- 
grams to  determine  their  effectiveness. 
The  bill  allows  for  a  more  effective  sys- 
tem of  dissemination  of  the  curriculum 
materials  and  other  information  regard- 
ing the  environment  and  ecology  which 
are  developed  imder  funds  provided  by 
the  bill. 


The  bill  provides  that  grants  may  be 
made  for  the  preparation  and  distribu- 
tion of  materials  and  the  development  of 
programs  suitable  for  use  by  mass  media 
in  dealing  with  the  environment  and 
ecology. 

It  is  significant  that  the  training  pro- 
grams provided  for  under  the  bill  are  not 
limited  to  the  traditional  formal  class- 
room. A  great  deal  of  valuable  environ- 
mental education  can  and  does  occur 
outside  the  classroom  and  outside  the 
school  itself.  There  are  many  noneduca- 
tional  institutions  that  can  qualify^ifor 
grants  to  provide  training  programs  out- 
side the  ordinary  classroom  setting.  Un- 
der one  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  the 
Secretai-y  is  authorized  to  make  small 
grants— up  to  $10,000  annually— to  citi- 
zens groups,  volunteer  organizations 
working  in  the  environmental  field,  and 
other  public  and  private  organizations 
for  conducting  courses,  workshops,  semi- 
nars, symposiums,  institutes  and  confer- 
ences especially  for  adult  and  commu- 
nity groups. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  the  amount  of 
money  authorized  by  this  bill  is  relatively 
modest  when  measured  against  the 
magnitude  of  the  challenge,  it  can  pro- 
vide a  powerful  stimulus  to  harness  and 
mobilize  the  collective  concerns,  talents 
and  energies  of  those  within  and  outside 
the  educational  system  in  the  develop- 
ment of  programs  that  can  help  to  turn 
the  tide  and  give  this  generation  an  op- 
portunity to  leave  the  world  we  live  in  to 
future  generations  in  better  condition 
than  we  found  it.  In  meeting  this  chal- 
lenge the  problem  we  face  and  the  re- 
sponse we  must  make  was  eloquently 
summed  up  by  an  eminent  theologian 
Prof.  Joseph  Sittler  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  who  emphasized  the  importance 
of  our  own  attitudes  toward  the  world 
we  live  in  and  the  need  to  develop  a 
reverence  for  the  earth.  In  his  testimony 
before  the  subcommittee  Professor  Sittler 
said: 

If  the  world  of  not -self  Is  felt  as  a  mere 
resource  to  be  used  It  will  surely  be  used; 
If  the  world  Is  regarded  as  a  gift,  a  wonder, 
as  a  reality  having  an  Integrity  of  Its  own- 
it  will  be  rightly  used.  That  proposition  Is 
swiftly  and  powerfully  true;  and  our  present 
ecological  crisis  Is  a  result  of  the  denial  of 
Its  truth.  For  nature,  though  often  silent  Is 
not  without  power  to  condemn  as  well  as 
power  to  bless  man.  And,  when  man  so  uses 
nature  as  to  deny  her  Integrity,  defile  her 
cleanliness,  disrupt  her  order.  Ignore  her 
needs — the  reprisals  of  Insulted  nature  taken 
an  often  slow  but  terribly  certain  form.  Na- 
ture's protest  against  defilement  Is  ecologi- 
cal reprisal. 

The  prompt  passage  and  effective  im- 
plication of  this  bill  will  reassure  an 
anxious  nation  that  the  Congress  is  de- 
termined to  rise  to  the  challenge. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  colleague  from  Idaho. 

I  now  yield  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland,  Mr.  Morton,  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  very  much  for 
yielding. 

Madam  Speaker,  we  believe  H.R.  18260, 
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the  Environmental  Education  Act,  a  step 
forward  to  better  envirorunental  educa- 
tion. However,  the  primary  responsibil- 
ity for  bringing  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  the  environment,  particu- 
larly to  students  in  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools,  is  the  job  of  the  State 
and  local  school  authorities. 

Hopefully,  this  legislation  will  trigger 
much  broader  action  by  State  legisla- 
tors. State  offices  of  education,  and 
county  school  boards  to  bring  environ- 
mental education  into  the  mainstream 
of  elementary  and  secondary  curricu- 
lum. It  is  only  with  this  sort  of  motiva- 
tion that  we  can  accomplish  the  neces- 
sary job  of  educating  our  citizens  and 
future  citizens  to  preserve  and  enhance 
our  environment. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mrs. 
Mink  i  .  Tlie  tim.e  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  has  expired. 

Mr,  PERKINS,  Madam  Speaker,  I 
yield  30  seccnds  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  say 
in  my  remaining  30  seconds  that  al- 
though the  sums  authorized  in  this  bill 
are  very  modest,  $5  million  for  the  first 
year,  $15  million  for  the  second  year,  and 
$25  million  for  the  third  year,  this  pro- 
gram represents  an  investment  in  the  fu- 
ture of  this  country  of  a  kind  which 
seems  to  me  to  be  imperative,  especially 
when  we  look  at  year  2000  when  we  will 
have  some  300  million  people  in  our 
country  and  our  environmental  problems 
win  have  multiplied. 

Madam  Speaker.  I  hope  that  the 
Members  of  the  House  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  will  give  overwhelming  support 
to  this  bill. 

Mr,  LANDGREBE,  Madam  Speaker, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  'Mr. 
Byrnes^  . 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Madam 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  give  this  bill 
my  full  support.  In  our  struggle  to  pre- 
serve our  environment,  there  is  no  more 
Important  task  before  us  than  the  cre- 
ation of  a  public  attitude  which  will 
support  and  insure  the  kind  of  action 
needed. 

In  a  speech  I  gave  on  Earth  Day  in 
April,  I  told  students: 

My  hope  Is  that  each  of  you — the  gen- 
eration which  will  either  solve  this  prob- 
lem or  live  In  a  steadily  deteriorating  en- 
vironment— will  dedicate  yourself  to  this 
lifelong  task — not  with  Just  momentary 
enthusiasm  but  by  developing  a  constant 
attitude  toward  the  total  environment  in 
which  you  live,  passing  this  dedication  and 
attitude  on  to  your  children  and  the  gen- 
erations yet  to  come. 


This  bill,  I  believe,  will  help  in  the 
creation  of  that  attitude  among  our 
people. 

The  committee  was  wise,  in  reporting 
this  bUl.  to  recommend  that  "strong 
priority  be  assigned  to  supporting  those 
programs  and  projects  which  demon- 
strate a  multidisciplinary  approach  to 
environmental  education."  As  the  com- 
niittee  points  out: 


The  key  to  effective  environmental  edu- 
cation ...  Is  In  Its  ability  to  blend  the  vari- 
ous disciplines  Into  a  total  view  of  man  re- 
acting with  his  natural  and  man  made  en- 
vironment. 

This  need  is  becoming  increasingly 
recognized  in  educational  circles.  It 
formed  the  basis  for  the  Steinhart  re- 
port to  the  President's  Environmental 
Quality  Council,  a  report  entitled  "The 
Universities  and  Environmental  Qual- 
ity." 

Perhaps  the  Nation's  outstanding  re- 
sponse to  this  need  is  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  at  Green  Bay  which  began 
operations  in  1969  dedicated,  in  the 
words  of  its  chancellor,  Edward  W. 
Weidner,  to  "a  positive  creative  ap- 
proach to  relating  the  university  and  a 
university  education  to  the  larger  so- 
ciety." 

The  focus  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin at  Green  Bay  is  on  ecology,  the 
study  of  man  in  relation  to  his  sur- 
roundings, through  a  multidisciplinary 
approach  to  education.  As  its  catalog 
states: 

Our  mission  calls  for  the  development  of 
teaching,  research,  and  community  out- 
reach activities.  At  University  of  Wisconsin 
at  Green  Bay,  these  activities  are  closely 
Interwoven,  forging  combined  programs  de- 
signed to  help  solve  our  ecological  or  en- 
vironmental problems. 

An  ecological  focus  demands  an  interdis- 
ciplinary— indeed,  a  pan-dlscipllnary — 
focus.  Artificial  boundaries  of  disciplines  re- 
trict  rather  than  enhance  understanding  of 
the  several  environments  of  man. 

A  focus  on  ecology  demands  close  collab- 
oration between  a  university  and  its  re- 
gion. 

This  collaboration  is  the  hallmark  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  at  Green 
Bay.  The  community — northeastern  Wis- 
consin— participated  in  the  planning  of 
the  institution,  and  continues  to  be  in- 
volved in  its  development.  The  univer- 
sity, in  turn,  concentrates  on  the  prob- 
lems of  the  community,  particularly  its 
ecological  problems.  It  is  a  partnership 
which  holds  great  promise — not  the 
least  of  which  lies  in  bringing  about  the 
concerned  and  constructive  attitude  to- 
ward environmental  problems  which  is 
the  objective  of  this  bill. 

I  commend  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin at  Green  Bay,  and  the  far-seeing 
educational  and  community  leaders 
who  brought  it  into  being,  for  the  lead- 
ership it  has  given  in  the  environ- 
mental struggle. 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 

Iowa   'Mr.  SCHERLE). 

Mr,  SCHERLE,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all 
support  the  concept  to  aid  cleaning  up 
the  environment.  However,  this  particu- 
lar legislation  will  do  nothing  more  than 
confuse  the  issue,  by  overlapping  and 
duplication.  In  the  first  year  it  will  cost  $5 
million,  the  second  year  $15  million,  and 
in  the  third  year  $25  million  for  a  total 
authorization  of  $45  million. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Reid»  ,  read  a  letter  just  a  few  min- 
utes ago  stating  that  this  legislation  is 
not  necessary  to  achieve  what  it  purports 
to  do. 


Mr,  Speaker,  we  have  a  lot  of  things  to 
do  in  this  Congress  without  additional 
useless  legislation.  All  the  authority  now 
exists  for  the  Secretary  to  establish  an 
advisory  board. 

On  page  2  of  the  committee  report  you 
will  find  in  the  middle  of  the  page  a  num- 
ber of  environmental  pieces  of  legislation 
that  have  alreadj-  been  enacted. 

During  these  times  of  demonstration 
upon  demonstration,  protest  upon  pro- 
test, march  after  march,  the  ugly  head 
of  hypocrisy  is  appearing  upon  the  hori- 
zon. This  sorry  fact  is  e\ident  when  we 
compare  the  activities  in  Washington, 
D,C.,  on  Earth  Day,  April  22,  with  the 
protest  against  our  involvement  in  Cam- 
bodia on  May  9. 

On  April  22,  thousands  of  young  peo- 
ple righteously  promenaded  through  our 
Nation's  Capital,  indignantly  demanding 
a  cleaner  environment.  Everyone  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  on 
down  was  verbally  chastised  for  muddy- 
ing Mother  Earth.  Of  course,  the  dis- 
senters excluded  themselves  from  this 
alleged  guilt  by  sanctimoniously  claim- 
ing to  be  flower  children  and  lovers  of 
nature. 

But  lo  and  behold,  a  few  short  weeks 
later,  manj'  of  these  same  armchair 
ecologists  were  back  in  Washington  with 
a  different  battle  cry.  Once  again,  the 
motley  minority  of  5  percent,  who  claim 
to  represent  ail  young  people,  were  out 
on  the  streets.  This  time  the  speakers 
were  ranting  and  raving  about  the 
President's  decision  on  Cambodia.  Of 
course,  the  environment  theme  was 
woven  into  their  speeches.  Among  the 
last  words  to  float  down  from  the  har- 
anguing hucksters  was  the  plea  to  "Re- 
member Mother  Earth.  " 

Well,  the  statistics  are  now  compiled 
on  just  how  well  these  embryonic  ecolo- 
gists remembered  the  Old  Sod.  The 
Washington  Monimient  and  other  na- 
tional shrines  were  defaced  by  four-let- 
ter words  and  other  vulgar  epithets.  The 
cost  of  removing  this  juvenile  wall- 
scrawling  from  the  public  edifices  was 
$3,300,  The  cost  of  cleaning  up  the  tons 
of  litter  on  the  monument  grounds  has 
been  conservatively  estimated  at  $2,225 
by  the  National  Park  Service,  plus  an 
additional  $8,697  by  the  Washington. 
District  of  Columbia,  Department  of 
Sanitary  Engineers,  Another  area  to  bear 
the  wTath  of  the  nature-lovers  resulted 
in  $2,500  worth  of  damage  to  and  theft 
of  trash  containers.  It  is  ironic  that  the 
so-called  antipollutei-s  attacked,  de- 
stroyed and  stole  the  very  receptacles 
provided  by  society  to  control  litter. 

But  the  most  irritating  item  on  the  bill 
to  the  hardworking  American  taxpayer 
was  the  $2,500  to  repair  the  damage  to 
the  beautiful  reflecting  pools.  This  was 
caused  by  the  bizarre  spectacle  of  nude 
demonstrators  cavorting  and  frolicking 
in  and  out  of  the  water.  It  is  not  known 
at  this  time  whether  the  major  damage 
resulted  from  drains  clogged  by  the  mire 
of  muck  washed  from  the  skinny-dip- 
pers' bodies.  However,  one  repugnant 
performance  by  an  exhibitionist  cannot 
easily  be  washed  from  the  mind.  The  use 
of  the  American  flag  as  a  diaper  by  an 
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otherwise  naked  participant  in  an  infan- 
tile display  of  disrespect  for  our  coun- 
try will  long  be  remembered. 

Additional  costs  of  over  $10,000  were 
incuired  to  repair  and  restore  park  prop- 
erty, including  damage  to  the  turf,  for 
the  herd-like  demonstration.  Total  ex- 
penditures to  depollute  the  demonstra- 
tion may  well  reach  $200,000. 

In  conclusion,  those  who  protest,  par- 
ticularly about  enviroimient,  should  be 
fully  aware  that  there  is  no  White  Knight 
galloping  up  and  down  the  streets,  zap- 
ping everything  cleaner  than  clean. 
When  the  party  is  over,  it  is  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
U.S.   Taxpayer    .vho   are   taken   to   the 

ClCflllCl'S 

Mr.  L.^NDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
'Mr.  Collins"  . 

Mr.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  this 
subject  matter  came  before  the  education 
committee,  we  raised  at  the  time  the  is- 
sue of  sliould  students  be  named  as  mem- 
bers of  this  committee,  and  we  objected. 

Now,  we  have  named  ifor  this  committee 
a  directing  group  of  21  people,  and  we 
have  s;)ecified  in  the  bill  that  three  of 
those  should  be  ecologists,  and  three  of 
them  should  be  students. 

Since  I  have  been  in  the  Congress  I 
have  never  seen  anything  like  this  go 
into  a  bill.  Here  we  specifically  name  stu- 
dents. In  a  mandatory  manner,  that  they 
should  be  named  as  members  of  the  di- 
recting leadersliip  group. 

Students  use  highways — well,  by  the 
same  token  we  do  not  appoint  students  to 
direct  our  highway  trust  funds. 

Students  are  big  spenders  of  money — 
should  they  be  put  on  our  committees 
having  to  do  vvith  banking? 

The  main  issue  probably  can  be  evalu- 
ated in  this  way:  Most  students  are 
learning,  they  are  at  the  age  when  they 
are  trj'ing  to  learn.  New,  I  would  assume 
that  the  teachers  know  more  about  this 
tlian  Uie  students  do.  but  we  do  not 
specify  that  there  should  be  three  teach- 
ers. Instead,  we  name  three  students. 
Why  do  we  specify  students  when  the 
teachers  are  better  qualified. 

In  this  bill  the  emphasis  is  with  grade 
school  and  secondary  education.  If  we  are 
going  to  name  students  that  are  con- 
cerned with  this  matter,  then  perhaps 
first  of  all  we  should  nominate  someone 
from  the  second  grade,  pick  a  9-year-old 
youngster  who  is  an  authority  on  ecology. 
Then  we  should  probably  pick  a  fresh- 
man from  high  school  who  has  discussed 
ecology,  and  then  maybe  pick  a  junior, 
and  then  these  youngsters  would  be 
spending  $25  million  a  year,  based  upon 
their  experience,  their  youthful  experi- 
ence. 

There  is  no  reason  that  students  should 
be  definitely  and  mandatorily  named  on 
a  committee  of  the  Congress  that  we  in 
Congress  by  an  act  of  Congress  decide 
will  be  the  law  of  the  land. 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
«Mr.  Gross>  . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  slice  it  thick 
or  thin,  here  is  another  authorization  for 
$45  million  under  the  euphemistic  title 


and  for  the  euphemistic  purpose  of  "'En- 
vironmental Education" — whatever  that 
means.  It  may  mean  one  thing  in  Ken- 
tucky and  something  else  in  Indiana — I 
do  not  know. 

But  I  do  know  that  imder  this  canopy 
and  tent  of  environment,  just  about  any- 
thing that  you  can  think  of  can  and  is 
taking  place.  Here  we  go  with  another 
advisory  committee  in  Government — 
and  $45  million — over  a  period  of  3  years. 
One  would  think  the  gold  mines  of  Ken- 
tucky were  untapped;  that  this  Govern- 
ment has  money  running  out  of  its  fig- 
urative ears. 

The  report  accompanying  this  bill  says 
notliing  about  the  expenditures  for  al- 
leged environment  elsewhere  in  the 
Federal  Government. 

Could  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
give  me  an  idea  of  how  many  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  are  presently  being 
expended  imder  the  euphemistic  title  of 
environment? 

Does  the  gentleman  have  any  idea? 
Did  liis  conunittee  inquire  into  how 
much  is  already  being  spent  for  en- 
vironment— educational  or  otherwise?  I 
am  inviting  the  gentleman  to  give  me 
an  answer. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  that  it  has  only 
been  in  recent  years  that  we  have  be- 
come conscious  of  what  has  happened 
to  the  environment  and  to  the  great  need 
for  cleaning  up  the  environment  in  this 
country.  We  have  become  aware  of  how 
little  we  have  spent  to  clean  up  the  en- 
vironment in  comparison  with  what  we 
should  be  spending. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Where  is  it  proposed  to 
get  the  money?  Can  the  gentleman  give 
me  some  idea  of  what  you  are  spending 
in  total  through  your  committee  on  the 
subject  of  environment? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  We  have  enacted  a 
number  of  pieces  of  legislation  this  year 
and  last  year  designed  to  attack  this 
complex  problem.  I  can  get  a  list  of  them 
for  the  gentleman,  if  he  wants  me  to;  but 
none  of  these  deal  with  educating  the 
public  with  respect  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  problem  and  the  steps  necessary  to 
cope  with  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  be  interested  in 
knowing  how  much  you  are  already 
spending,  in  light  of  this  $45  million. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  We  are  not  spending 
anything  in  the  areas  of  education  sup- 
ported by  this  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  do  have  some  regard 
for  the  stability  of  the  financial  affairs 
of  this  country;  do  you  not — or  do  you? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  certainly  do.  I  think 
we  wUI  be  enhancing  that  by  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  seriously  question  that. 
I  seriously  question  whether  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  has  very 
much  concern  for  the  taxpayers  of  this 
countrj'.  I  note,  too,  that  some  of  the 
Members  of  the  House,  who  are  on  the 
committee  that  writes  the  tax  laws  sup- 
port this  handout  but  they  do  not  sug- 
gest a  tax  increase  in  order  to  take  care 
of  it.  They  find  it  easy  to  commit  the 
Treasury  to  another  $45  million  outpour- 


ing of  the  taxpayers'  money  with  appar- 
ently no  regard  for  the  source  of  rev- 
enue. 

Apparently  we  will  go  on  buying  more 
British  printing  presses  to  speed  up  the 
printing  of  greenbacks  as  we  have  in  the 
past. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reiterate  that  this 
Government  is  already  authorizing  and 
spending  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
on  the  so-called  environment.  There  is 
absolutely  no  justification  for  authoriz- 
ing another  $45  million  for  what  is  here 
called  environmental  education  and  the 
creation  of  a  new  advisory  committee, 
with  all  the  trappings  that  go  with  it. 
If  Congress  has  the  slightest  regard  for 
financial  responsibility  it  will  dedicate 
this  money  to  a  payment  on  the  Federal 
debt. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr. ScHEUER* 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  GUDE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding.  As  a  cosponsor  oi  this  legisla- 
tion I  would  like  to  express  my  very  strong 
support.  I  have  talked  and  CDrresponded 
with  many  of  the  young  people  in  my 
district,  as  well  as  all  citizens,  concern- 
ing these  problems  before,  since,  and  dur- 
ing Earth  Day,  and  I  am  convinced  that 
the  young  people  are  as  deeply  and  seri- 
ously and  thoughtfully  concerned  about 
these  problems  as  any  citizens  in  the 
land. 

I  support  this  legislation  because  there 
is  a  clear  need  for  envirormiental  educa- 
tion, and  the  citizens  of  my  district  have 
both  the  interest  and  the  institutions  to 
participate  actively  in  the  program.  Many 
people  have  asked  me  how  they  might 
help  in  the  task  of  cleaning  up  the  en- 
vironment, and  many  ask  how  they  can 
learn  about  the  technical  problems  in- 
volved. One  citizen  has  organized  a  well- 
attended  adult  education  course,  with 
lectures  and  discussions  led  by  Govern- 
ment officials  and  experts  in  environ- 
mental fields.  This  legislation  would  make 
more  of  these  programs  possible  by  au- 
thorizing small  grants  to  defray  r.art  of 
the  cost. 

Montgomery  Community  College,  vvith 
its  excellent  community  ties,  is  another 
great  asset  we  have  in  the  county,  and 
I  believe  the  college  would  be  a  likely 
participant  in  a  program  to  develop  a 
curriculum  and  a  program  in  environ- 
mental education.  In  short,  this  legisla- 
tion responds  to  a  great  public  interest. 
I  am  confident  that  the  people  will  take 
up  the  challenge  to  teach  others  to  re- 
spect and  restore  our  natural  environ- 
ment. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  rise  to  fully  express  my 
strong  support  for  H.R.  18260.  the  En- 
viromental  Education  Act.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  legislation  provides  an  excel- 
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lent  opportunity  for  us  to  have  some  con- 
structive work  done  at  the  community 
level,  where  we  can  get  the  participation 
of  students  and  other  young  people  in 
trying  to  clean  up  the  environment  in 
their  own  communities.  -^-^ 

As  an  original  sponsor  of  this  legisla- 
tion when  it  was  introduced  in  the  House 
01  Representatives  in  December  of  last 
year,  I  am  pleased  with  the  favorable 
"consideration  and  timely  attention  this 
subject  has  received.  I  want  to  compli- 
ment the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky <Mr.  Perkins  i  ,  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Ayres*.  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana ( Mr.  Brademas  » ,  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Reid  »  for  their  dili- 
gent work  in  bringing  this  measure  to 
the  floor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  legislation  will  not  clean 
up  our  environment.  But  legislation  can, 
and  must,  provide  the  framework  within 
which  the  major  segments  of  the  Amer- 
ican society  can  cooperate  in  the  effort 
to  protect  our  environment.  Money,  too, 
by  itself,  cannot  clean  up  our  environ- 
ment; but  money,  along  with  the  cooper- 
ation of  thousands  of  willing  American 
citizens,  is  an  essential  element. 

The  91st  Congress  is  aware  of  the  need 
for  additional  legislation  for  preserving 
the  environment.  Already,  a  series  of 
measures  have  been  enacted  including ; 

The  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act.  which  established  a  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality  in  the  Office  of  the 
President ; 

The  Endangered  Species  Act,  which 
aimed  at  protecting  those  species  of  our 
wildlife  which  are  threatened  with  ex- 
tinction. 

The  Tax  Reform  Act,  which  contains 
a  section  providing  tax  incentives  to  in- 
dustry to  encourage  the  installation  of 
air  and  water  pollution  control  devices; 

The  Commission  on  Population  Growth 
and  the  American  Future,  which  will 
make  a  3-year  study  of  all  funda- 
mental questions  of  population  growth 
and  submit  a  report  and  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Congress: 

Amendments  to  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  which  authorize 
funds  for  sewage  treatment  grants,  create 
an  Office  of  Environmental  Quality  in  the 
Executive  Branch,  and  make  oil  com- 
panies liable  for  oil  pollution. 

However,  these  pieces  of  legislation 
deal  primarily  with  mending  the  damage 
we  have  so  far  done  to  the  environment. 
The  measure  we  consider  today  will  pro- 
vide funds  to  develop  an  ecological  con- 
science in  American  citizens  by  using  the 
structure  of  the  American  educational 
system  to  discuss  and  teach  principles  of 
environmental  responsibility  and  man- 
agement. 

The  program  will  operate  in  a  tra- 
ditional way  by  delegating  authority  to 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  make  grants  to  public  or 
private  agencies  and  organizations  and 
to  institutions  of  higher  education  for 
curriculum  development,  pilot  demon- 
stration   projects,    adult    education    in 


ecolog>'.  teacher  training,  and  the  dis- 
semination of  the  results  of  funded 
projects.  The  grant  approach  may  not  be 
unusual,  but  the  subject  matter  and  goals 
of  the  legislation  are  significantly  new. 

The  approach  taken  in  this  legislation 
should  aid  us  in  waging  the  war  against 
pollution  at  the  local  level.  This  is  the 
crucial  battleground  in  :he  fight  to  save 
the  American  environment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  have  been 
an  original  cosponsor  of  this  legislation, 
I  fully  support  its  aims  and  goals,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  give  it  their  ap- 
proval today. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KOCH.  I  thank  the  gentleman  in 
the  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the  legislation. 
The  protection  of  the  ecology  of  this 
country  is  one  of  the  major  issues  before 
this  Congress.  I  would  be  shocked  if  there 
were  many  in  this  House  who  would  op- 
pose this  particular  legislation.  We  are 
not  doing  enough  to  meet  the  daily 
assaults  on  our  environment.  This  legis- 
lation is  helpful  because  it  would  begin 
the  education  of  our  youth  and  train 
them  to  deal  with  the  problem. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  18260,  the  Environmental 
Education  Act  of  1970. 

I  was  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this 
legislation  when  it  was  introduced  in  the 
Congress  last  year,  as  were  many  other 
Members  of  this  House.  I  believe  this 
legislation  received  so  much  support  be- 
cause we  have  come  to  realize  in  the  past 
few  years  that  we  not  only  have  environ- 
mental problems  of  major  proportions, 
but  we  also  have  a  serious  lack  of  knowl- 
edge about  our  environment  and  how  to 
protect  it. 

Students  in  school  today  are  required 
to  take  English  and  history  and  at  least 
become  aware  of  biology,  physics,  chemis- 
try, and  perhaps  zoology.  But  that  aware- 
ness has  not  been  put  together  into  a  real 
understanding  of  our  life  support  sys- 
tem. The  Environmental  Education  Act, 
which  will  provide  funds  for  teaching  on 
all  levels  about  natural  resources,  pollu- 
tion control  and  the  need  to  maintain  a 
balanced  ecology  should,  if  properly  ad- 
ministered, close  this  serious  gap  in  the 
body  of  knowledge  we  are  presently 
transferring  to  the  younger  generation. 

I  am  very  hopeful  this  legislation  will 
receive  prompt  and  favorable  action  by 
this  House  today.  It  ia  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant we  will  act  on  this  Congress  in 
our  long-term  battle  to  clean  up  and 
maintain  a  healthy  environment. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York  yield? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  yield  to  my  able  col- 
league from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  we  can  spend  $75  billion  a 


year  on  armaments.  I  do  not  see  why  we 
cannot  devote  the  minimal  amount  con- 
tained in  this  bill  to  educate  the  people 
to  clean  up  the  environment.  The  prin- 
ciples contained  in  the  pending  legisla- 
tion are  sound,  and  if  anything  the  effort 
and  funds  allocated  are  too  small  in  rela- 
tion to  the  magnitude  of  the  problems 
posed  by  all  types  of  pollution.  Unless  we 
move  with  finruiess  and  speed  toward 
sohing  these  problems,  we  will  not  have 
much  of  a  Nation  left  to  defend.  I  believe 
the  approach  proposed  in  the  pending 
legislation  deserves  solid  support  in  the 
Congress,  and  by  the  American  people, 
and  I  hope  this  bill  will  pass  so  we  can 
get  on  with  the  job  of  cleaning  up  the 
environment. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  what  the  commit- 
tee contemplated  in  the  use  of  the  word 
"students"  in  that  part  of  the  bill  refer- 
ring to  the  language  "students  and  eco- 
logists" shall  be  on  the  committee,  with 
no  less  than  three  apiece. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  <Mr.  McCloskey>  and  I  at- 
tended a  UNESCO  conference  in  San 
Francisco  last  fall  in  which  university 
students  from  Stanford.  Berkeley,  and 
Columbia  played  a  leading  role.  Indeed, 
university  students  around  the  country 
are  pushing  local  legislative  and  admin- 
istrative bodies  to  do  a  better  job  in  con- 
trolling the  ways  in  which  we  produce, 
consume,  and  discard,  so  the  Federal 
Government  will  not  have  to  come  in 
and  clean  up  the  mess.  Those  of  us  who 
are  interested  in  fiscal  sanity  also  say 
that  we  must  educate  the  public  so  it  will 
support  effective  legislative  and  admin- 
istrative control  programs  to  prevent  our 
corporations  and  manufacturing  com- 
panies from  spewing  poisons  into  our 
atmosphere  and  degrading  the  environ- 
ment. Then  the  Federal  Government  will 
not  have  to  operate  a  m.ultibillion-dollar 
program  to  clean  up  the  pollution. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  In  further  response 
to  the  question  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  iMr.  White"  I  would  like  to  call 
the  gentleman's  attention  to  page  10  of 
the  report  with  respect  to  the  advisory 
committee,  which  I  think  is  the  point  of 
the  gentleman's  question.  On  the  com- 
mittee, the  report  states,  there  will  be 
students  at  the  college  and  university 
level.  The  report  does  not  state  that  stu- 
dents below  the  secondary  school  level 
will  be  appointed.  This  simply  means 
that  it  is  not  anticipated  that  elementary 
school  students  will  be  appointed, 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  One  of  the  dictums 
of  English  common  law  that  I  learned  at 
school  is  that  the  law  is  not  an  ass.  I 
also  learned  that  the  gentlemen  who 
would  control  the  administration  of  the 
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program  would  generally  not  be  asses.  We 
could  expect  them  to  administer  a  law  in 
an  intelligent  and  thoughtful  way. 

Few  other  pieces  of  legislation  have 
undergone  a  searching  examination 
comparable  to  that  which  this  bill  has 
received. 

My  own  ofBce,  in  close  cooperation 
with  the  committee  staff,  has  been 
working  intensively  on  this  bill  for  al- 
most a  year. 

Members  of  the  committee  have 
traveled  to  remote  parts  of  the  country 
to  seek  out  and  hear  the  testimony  of 
countless,  thoughtful,  and  concerned 
witnesses. 

Many  groups — educators,  environ- 
mentalists, students,  and  industrial 
leaders — have  counseled  us  in  drafting 
this  excellent  bill. 

But  more  than  effort  and  skillful 
legislative  drafting  have  made  this  bill 
worthy  of  passage. 

The  grim  voice  of  necessity  has  begun 
to  demand  that  Congress  act  in  sup- 
port of  this  bill. 

For,  our  environmental  situation  is 
perilous.  ! 

The  air  we  breath^  in  our  cities  is  in- 
creasingly hazardous  to  our  health. 

As  of  last  year  a  walk  along  New  York 
City  streets  endangered  one's  lungs  as 
much  as  a  daily  pack  of  cigarettes. 

The  recent  near  catastrophe,  in  New 
York  City  resulting  from  air  pollution 
requires  no  elaboration  from  me. 

Schoolchildren  in  Los  Angeles,  more 
days  than  not,  are  prohibited  from 
placing  in  school  yards  because  the  fresh 
air  is  damaging  to  their  health. 

The  recent  photos  of  air  pollution  in 
Sydney,  Australia,  and  Tokyo,  Japan, 
offer  us  small  comfort. 

For,  so  much  dirt  is  now  in  the  air 
in  New  York  City  and  in  Los  Angeles — 
is  so  saturated  with  pollutants — that  if 
any  of  the  residents  breathed  the  air  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  I  fear  he  would 
find  it  odd — it  would  have  no  taste. 

The  sidewalks  in  my  district  in  the 
south  Bronx  are  cluttered  with  broken 
bottles  and  lefuse. 

Sometimes  it  is  safer  to  walk  in  the 
gutter. 

But  in  the  street  the  pedestrians"  ob- 
jective is  to  avoid  not  the  moving  cars 
so  much  as  tlie  abandoned  automobiles 
that  line  m.any  of  the  curbs. 

The  degradation  of  life  in  our  coun- 
try, particularly  in  our  cities,  has  led  me 
to  recall  some  of  the  most  damaging 
words  ever  written  about  our  urban 
environment : 

The  movies,  the  white  ways,  the  Coney 
Islands  which  almost  every  American  city 
boasts  of  lu  some  form  or  other  are  meai.s 
of  giving  Jaded  and  throttled  people  the 
sensation  of  living  without  the  direct  ex- 
perience of  life — a  sort  of  spiritual  mas- 
turb.itlon. 

In  short,  we  in  America  have  the  choice 
of  humanizing  the  Industrial  city  or  de- 
hum.inlzlng  the  population. 

So  far  we  have  dehumanized  the  popu- 
la'lcn. 

Some  of  you  probably  agree  with  this 
quote. 
I  dcubt.  however,  that  more  than  a 


few  of  you  recognized  it — even  though  its 
mere  date  reveals  how  long  this  country 
has  neglected  its  urban  environment. 

For  Lewis  Mumford  \vTote  it  in  1922, 
long  before  most  of  us  became  actively 
concerned  about  the  environmental  prob- 
lems of  oui'  cities — indeed,  before  many 
of  us  were  even  born. 

My  comments  have  merely  touched  on 
tile  environmental  problems  facing  the 
countiT- 

And  they  will  certainly  increase. 

With  every  passing  day  it  seems  that 
a  new  problem  surfaces  to  plague  us. 

Within  the  past  year  DDT  was  out- 
lawed. 

Only  now  we  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  the  substitute  gases  are  capable  of 
producing  almost  equal  damage  to  the 
environment  before  they  disintegrate. 

One  of  the  components  is  actually  le- 
thal in  its  pure  state. 

This  and  other  incidents  in  the  past 
year  have  made  crystal  clear  that  we  are 
currently  operating  in  a  morass  of  igno- 
rance about  our  environmental  problems. 

While  study  of  the  ecology  and  our  en- 
vironment is  a  lusty  baby,  it  is  still  in 
its  iniancy. 

Our  present  situation  resembles  noth- 
ing so  much  as  a  locomotive  roaring 
downhill  against  all  red  lights  with  the 
crew  lost  in  argument. 

Recent  legislation  will  finance  re- 
search to  improve  the  paltry,  half- 
hearted work  now  being  conducted  by 
industry. 

It  is  the  primary  purpose  of  this  bill 
to  use  the  findings  of  research  to  in- 
crease our  citizens  awareness  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  enviroiunent.  and  hence  en- 
courage their  support  of  public  and  pri- 
vate programs  to  change  our  ways  of 
produciag  and  consuming  which  de- 
grade our  enviroiunent. 

To  quote  the  committee  report: 

The  most  efTective  programs  will  be 
directed  specifically  ta  the  solution  of  exist- 
ing environmental  problems  and  will  draw 
on  insights,  techniques',  and  substantive  in- 
formation from  various  disciplines. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  *Mr. 
Brademvs)  has  indicated,  this  bill  would 
authorize  $45  million  over  a  3-year 
period  for: 

First.  Developing  materials  for  teach- 
ing environmental  studies. 

Second.  Grants  to  elementai-y  and  sec- 
ondary schools  to  teach  about  ecology 
and  about  natui-al  resources,  conserva- 
tion and  pollution  control. 

Third.  Training  teachers  in  environ- 
mental education. 

Fourth.  Funds  for  community  confer- 
ences on  the  environment  for  civic  and 
industrial  leaders  and  State  and  local 
cover  lur.  en  t  officials. 

Fifth.  Pieparation  of  materials  on  the 
environment  for  use  by  the  mass  media. 

Sixth,  Requirement  that  three  stu- 
dent.s  and  three  ecologists  be  represented 
on  the  21-member  Advisoi-y  Commit- 
tee on  Environmental  Education,  which 
is  set  up  under  the  bill  to  advrise  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare in  administering  the  programs  au- 
thorized by  the  legislation. 


Seventh.  Citizen  groups  and  voluntary 
organizations  in  the  environmental  field 
to  qualify  for  small  grants — $10,000  and 
under — to  conduct  student  seminars, 
workshops,  and  conferences  on  the  en- 
vironment, especially  for  adults. 

There  are  some  critics  of  the  environ- 
ment movement  who  say  that  it  is  only 
diverting  our  interest  from  the  more 
pressing  social  problems  in  our  society. 

Their  complaints  echo  the  argument 
of  Henry  Demarest  Lloyd  against  the 
free  silver  movement  of  the  late  19th 
century : 

Free  silver  is  the  cowbird  of  the  reform 
movement.  It  waited  until  the  nest  had  been 
built  by  the  sacrifices  and  the  latwrs  of  oth- 
ers and  then  it  laid  its  eggs  in  it.  pushing 
out  the  others  which  lie  crashed  on  the 
ground. 

The  fears  of  these  people  are  un- 
founded. The  terms  "ecology  "  and  "en- 
vironment" are  no  longer  thought  of  as 
esoteric  terms  referring  solely  to  distant 
forests  dotted  with  numerous  lakes. 

Indeed,  it  is  a  major  purpose  of  this 
bill  to  convince  the  public  that  the  prob- 
lems of  the  dilapidated  urban  areas — 
such  as  those  outlines  above — are  very 
much  a  concern  of  ecologists. 

I  can  assure  you  that  the  members  of 
the  committee  also  recognize  many  of 
the  urban  problems  are  linked  to  our 
environmental  problems. 

Tlie  committee  report  states: 

The  committee  views  environmental  edu- 
cation as  a  process  which  must  also  be  inti- 
mately conce.'-ned  with  problems  of  urban 
as  well  as  rural  life  and  urses  that  significant 
attention  be  given  to  support. ng  programs 
studying  the  effects  of  the  urban  environ- 
ment en  urban  residents. 

Tliis  understanding  will  help  us  im- 
prove the  urban  environment  and  indeed 
benefit  the  poor  most  of  all. 

They  are  the  group  most  trapped  and 
harmed  by  the  cities"  filth,  noise,  pollu- 
tion, and  environmental  squalor. 

They  cannot  afford  to  retreat  to  a  sec- 
ond home  in  the  suburbs  or  the  country 
for  fresh  air,  quiet,  and  privacy. 

This  bill  may  not  deliver  the  poor  from 
all  of  their  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems: yet.  it  is  certainly  not  going  to  be 
used  as  a  diversion  from  facing  up  to 
these  problems. 

Indeed,  this  program  will  help  pro- 
duce the  informed  and  concerned  public 
which  alone  can  demand  the  change  in 
our  ways  of  producing,  distributing,  con- 
suming, and  discarding  essential  to  the 
effort  to  make  our  cities  and  country- 
side livable  and  pleasant  for  rich  and 
poor  alike. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 

(Mr.    L.AN-D^PEBEi  . 

Mr.  BEALL  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BK\LL  of  Man.iand.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ri^e  in  su;:port  of  this  legislation  and 
congratulate  the  committee  for  bringing 
The  Environmental  Education  Act  to  the 
floor  today. 
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The  quality  of  the  environment  is  de- 
servedly a  matter  of  widespread  concern 
for  all  the  people  of  our  country.  Along 
the  eastern  seaboard  of  the  United  States 
we  have  just  had  an  example  of  the  type 
of  pollution  to  which  we  are  subjected 
vrhen  we  do  not  receive  an  assist  from 
Mother  Nature  in  the  form  of  favorable 
winds.  It  is  extremely  important  that  the 
legislative  branch  of  our  Government  ag- 
gressively and  expeditiously  pursue  legis- 
lative answers  for  the  problems  of  pollu- 
tion. Undoubtedly,  we  need  more  legisla- 
tion that  will  better  enable  regulatory 
authorities  to  do  their  job  in  providing 
for  cleaner  air  and  cleaner  water.  Our 
Government  needs  to  provide  a  greater 
basis  of  support  in  developing  new  tech- 
nology that  will  give  us  the  techniques 
necessary  to  rid  our  environment  of  pol- 
lutants. 

Equally  important,  however,  is  the  fact 
that  education,  as  it  does  in  so  many 
cases,  will  provide  the  answer  for  much  of 
the  problem.  I  regularly  have  been  re- 
ceiving mail  from  my  younger  constitu- 
ents asking  how  they  can  be  of  assistance 
In  providing  for  their  generation  a  better 
environment  and,  certainly,  if  we  are  to 
preserve  the  quality  of  life  in  our  country, 
it  is  necessary  that  we  begin  to  teach  in 
the  schools  the  ways  in  which  this  may 
be  done.  For  that  reason,  I  see  in  the  En- 
vironmental Education  Act  a  long  range 
solution  to  this  over  riding  problem  that 
is  of  great  concern  to  our  people.  This 
bill  in  providing  for  the  development  of 
new  and  improved  curriculums  in  en- 
vironmental studies  will  be  of  great  as- 
sistance to  local  and  State  departments 
of  education  in  implementing  programs 
of  environmental  education.  It  provides 
a^iistance  and  programs  for  teacher 
training,  community  education,  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  and  for 
the  preparation  and  distribution  of  mate- 
rials by  mass  media.  The  legislation  deals 
with  the  methods  of  environmental  edu- 
cation to  the  fullest  extent. 

I  would  also  like  to  congratulate  the 
committee  on  the  administration  author- 
ized under  this  legislation.  I  am  happy 
to  see  that  the  authority  is  given  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  that  this  office  is  also  au- 
thorized to  utilize  the  services  and  fa- 
cilities of  any  other  agency  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  This,  in  effect,  means 
that  we  will  have  good  coordination  of 
the  effort  with  the  designation  of  U.S. 
OfiBce  of  Education  as  the  responsible 
agency  in  administering  the  programs  of 
environmental  education. 

Most  of  the  major  problems  in  our 
country  can  be  alleviated  through  edu- 
cation and  I  believe  with  the  passage  of 
this  act  we  are  providing  a  basis  upon 
which  the  young  people  of  America  can 
be  educated  as  to  the  necessity  and  means 
of  providing  for  themselves  and  for  fu- 
ture generations  a  better  and  a  cleaner 
environment. 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  has  4  minutes  re- 
maining. 


Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  4  minutes. 

The  91st  Congress  has  demonstrated 
its  concern  about  environmental  dete- 
rioration by  enacting  major  legislation 
on  environmental  matters,  Including — 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act, 
which  established  a  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  in  the  OfiBce  of  the  Pres- 
ident. 

The  Endangered  Species  Act,  which  Is 
aimed  at  protecting  our  threatened  wild- 
life; 

The  Tax  Reform  Act,  which  contains  a  sec- 
tion providing  tax  incentives  to  Industry  to 
encourage  the  installation  of  air  and  water 
pollution  control  devices; 

The  Commission  on  Population  Growth 
and  the  American  Future,  which  will  make  a 
2  year  study  of  all  fundamental  questions 
of  population  growth  and  submit  a  report 
and  recommendations  to  the  Congres.s; 

Amendments  to  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act,  directed  at  making  oil  com- 
panies liable  for  oil  pollution  and  creating 
an  Office  of  Environmental  Quality  in  the 
Executive  Branch. 

President  Nixon,  on  February  11,  1970  In- 
dicated his  awareness  of  the  importance  of 
the  effort  to  restore  and  protect  the  envi- 
ronment by  asking  Congress  for  $4  billion  In 
Federal  funds  over  the  next  five  years  for 
air  and  water  pollution  control,  solid  waste 
management,  and  purchase  of  parklands  for 
public  recreation. 

This  bill  is  mainly  an  educational  bill 
to  provide  more  money  for  education.  We 
have  passed  bills  providing  funds  for  ed- 
ucation far  in  excess  of  the  President's 
request,  about  a  half  billion  dollars  over, 
and  I  propose  that  education  can  con- 
centrate its  efforts  and  its  spending  on 
environmental  projects  or  pollution  prob- 
lems, if  it  wishes  to  do  that  with  a  por- 
tion of  those  additional  funds,  and  it  will 
be  perfectly  fine  with  me.  I  think  they 
can  do  that  with  or  without  students  be- 
coming a  mandatory  part  of  the  Advisory 
Council  to  tell  education  how  to  spend 
the  money.  I  urge  all  Members  to  vote 
noon  this  bill. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  distin.sruished  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington I  Mr.  Meeds  ^. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  remaining  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Reid  i . 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  chairman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  clarify  the 
administration's  position.  It  has  been 
said  that  legislative  authority  is  not 
needed,  and  therefore  the  administra- 
tion does  not  support  the  bill.  This  is 
not  correct.  The  administration,  in  a 
letter  to  me  from  Elliot  Richardson,  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
which  has  also  been  cleared  with  thi 
White  House,  said: 

While  we  do  not  feel  that  additional  leg- 
islative authority  Is  needed  to  carry  out  the 
purpc'ses  of  H.R.  14753.  we  are  in  accord  with 
it-s  objectives  and  do  not  oppose  its  enact- 
ment Further,  the  bill  as  amended  by  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  places  au- 
thority for  environmental  education  In  the 
handa  of  the  Secretary,  and  makes  several 


other  changes  which   remove  our  technical 
objections  to  the  original  version. 

Further,  Secretary  Richardson  writes: 

As  the  Department  testified  before  the  Se- 
lect Subcommittee  on  Education  last  April 
21,  "This  Administration  Is  dedicated  In  full 
measure  to  saving  and  rehabilitating  our 
fragile,  threatened  environment — on  which 
our  very  survival  depends."  Subsequent  ac- 
tions in  this  field,  including  the  President's 
recent  presentation  of  reorganization  plans 
proposing  the  establishment  of  the  independ- 
ent Environmental  Protection  Agency  and 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, are  further  evidence  of  this  dedica- 
tion. 

Beyond  this,  a  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers on  the  minority  side  voted  favorably 
to  report  this  bill  from  the  subcommittee 
and  unanimously  from  the  full  commit- 
tee. 

In  my  judgment,  the  bill  enhances  the 
position  President  Nixon  has  taken  to 
focus  national  attention  on  the  environ- 
ment and  on  action  to  clean  up  the  en- 
vironment. Specifically,  there  is  the  basic 
need  in  our  schools  today  to  have  pro- 
grams that  are  multidisciplinary,  that 
will  change  attitudes,  that  will  encour- 
age curriculimi  development,  and  that 
will  make  it  possible  for  children  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  to  get 
the  kind  of  education  that  will  influence 
their  judgment  as  a  nation  in  the  future. 

The  bill  will  also  help  the  development 
of  adults  and  community  education  pro- 
grams, foster  the  dissemination  of  sig- 
nificant environmental  education  mate- 
rial throughout  our  land,  and  make  pos- 
sible the  conduct  of  teacher  training 
programs  in  this  field. 

The  major  import  of  this  bill  lies  in  the 
fact  that  environmental  education  is 
neither  the  exclusive  province  of  the 
scientists  or  of  the  humanists.  Effective 
environmental  education  requires  the 
blending  of  various  disciplines  into  a 
total  view  of  man  reacting  with  his  natu- 
ral and  manmade  environments.  To 
help  gain  a  view  of  the  whole,  to  help 
clarify  the  relationships  among  dis- 
ciplines, the  bill  encourages  various  pro- 
grams, such  as  outdoor  ecological  study 
centers,  that  will  enable  the  student  to 
leave  his  textbooks  and  to  venture  out 
to  apply  some  of  the  principles  he  has 
been  studying. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  view  tliis  is  one  of 
the  key  bills  to  be  acted  on  in  this  Con- 
gress. The  fimds  provided  for  education 
programs  will  help  to  shape  the  attitude 
of  a  whole  generation  of  yoimg  Amer- 
icans toward  their  environment — and  it 
is  that  attitude  which  may  well  deter- 
mine the  future  of  our  planet.  I  urge  the 
approval  of  this  bill,  and  it  is  my  imder- 
standing  that  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee  in  the  Senate  is  close  to 
taking  action  on  this  measure  as  well. 
The  Senate  subcommittee  has  already 
reported  the  bill  unanimotLsly. 

Mr.  !v:cDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  compliment  the  sponsors  of  H.R. 
18260  for  their  work  and  the  work  of  the 
Select  Subcommittee  on  Education  in 
putting  together  this  thoughtfully  con- 
structed and  urgently  needed  piece  of 
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legislation.  I  am  particularly  impressed 
with  the  emphasis  on  curriculum  devel- 
opment which  the  act  proposes  to  ini- 
tiate, and  the  opportunity  which  the 
act  makes  available  for  the  training  of 
government,  industry,  and  community 
leaders  who  have  so  much  to  contribute 
to  the  success  of  any  program  of  envi- 
ronmental education. 

As  you  probably  know,  the  concept  of 
a  curriculum  approach  to  the  develop- 
ment of  environmental  education  for  all 
levels  of  education  and  for  all  subject 
matter  disciplines  was  introduced  by  Dr. 
Matthew  J.  Brennan  and  Dr.  Paul 
Brandwein  at  the  Pinchot  Institute  for 
Conservation  Studies,  located  in  the  for- 
mer home  of  GifTord  Pinchot  in  Milford, 
Pa.  Naturally,  I  have  followed  their  work 
in  curriculum  development  with  great 
interest  and  note  with  pride  that  several 
school  systems  within  my  district  served 
as  trial  centers  for  their  materials. 

The  Institute's  most  significant  effoit 
in  curriculum  development  resulted  in 
the  eight-volume  series  of  conservation 
curriculum  teachers  guides  titled.  "People 
and  Their  Environment."  which  were  de- 
veloped by  the  State  department  of  edu- 
cation in  South  Carolina.  These  cur- 
riculum guides  have  now  been  published 
and  are  being  used  nationally,  as  well  as 
in  several  foreign  nations.  I  am  sure  they 
will  serve  as  models  for  many  of  the  new 
programs  in  curriculum  development 
funded  under  this  act. 

On  many  occasions.  Dr.  Brennan  has 
indicated  the  hope  that  funds  may  be 
found  to  extend  this  essential  work  in 
curriculum  development  for  environ- 
mental understanding  and  positive  sup- 
port for  programs  which  guarantee  the 
quality  of  the  environment.  He  cannot 
afford  to  wait  any  longer  for  the  essen- 
tial understanding  by  man  of  his  rela- 
tionship with  his  environment  and  his 
responsibility  for  it. 

I  support  this  essential  legislation  and 
strongly  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  18260.  the  Environmental 
Education  Act  of  1970.  This  legislation 
would  authorize  a  3-year  grant  program 
to  encourage  understanding  of  policies 
and  support  of  activities  designed  to  pre- 
serve and  enhance  environmental  quality 
and  maintain  ecological  balance. 

The  funds  authorized  under  this  meas- 
ure would  be  used  to  begin  environmental 
education  in  elementary'  and  secondary 
schools,  develop  curriculums  in  environ- 
mental studies,  train  teachers,  public 
service  personnel,  government  employees, 
and  business  leaders,  and  develop  adult 
and  community  environmental  educa- 
tion programs. 

The  Ennronniental  Education  Act  will 
launch  a  major  educational  effort  di- 
rected at  attaining  the  knowledge  and 
the  skill  necessary  to  avoid,  and  to  cor- 
rect, the  mistakes  of  the  past.  Solutions 
to  our  environmental  problems  are  not 
to  be  found  only  in  improved  technology 
and  more  efficient  methods  of  pollution 
control,  important  as  these  steps  are,  but 
also  in  the  establishment  of  education 
programs  in  schools,  colleges,  and  com- 


munities to  increase  citizen  awareness 
of  the  dimensions  of  our  environmental 
crisis  and  to  provide  them  with  the  means 
to  combat  pollution. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  support  for  the  Environmental 
Education  Act.  Gaps  in  our  knowledge 
and  technical  capability  appear  across 
the  entire  spectrum  of  the  pollution 
problem.  I  have  long  called  for  the  Na- 
tion's educators  to  put  more  emphasis 
on  environmental  education.  No  amount 
of  legislation,  regulation,  or  verbal  sup- 
port will  solve  the  pollution  problem  until 
we  have  the  scientific  and  technical  tools 
at  hand  to  plan  and  implement  an  ef- 
fective control  effort.  America's  environ- 
mental problems  cannot  be  solved  by  any 
one  group  alone,  it  will  take  a  full  scale 
national  commitment  to  cure  them.  This 
bill  will  provide  our  administrators,  edu- 
cators and  communities  with  the  neces- 
sary tools  to  educate  Americans  on  how 
they  can  begin  to  combat  pollution  as 
individuals  and  by  united  action. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of  the 
original  sponsors  of  the  concept  of  an 
Environmental  Education  Act.  I  am 
pleased  to  support  the  committee- 
amended  bill  before  the  House  today, 
H.R.  18260.  This  bill  authorizes  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  'Wel- 
fare to  establish  educational  programs  to 
encourage  understanding  of  policies  and 
support  of  activities  designed  to  preserve 
and  enhance  environmental  quality  and 
maintain  ecological  balance. 

This  legislation  hopes  to  encourage 
and  support  a  growing  awareness  of  the 
staggering  environmental  crisis  facing 
our  Nation  and  the  world.  Its  purpose  is 
to  assist  us  all  in  better  imderstanding 
the  problems  of  ecology  and  pollution. 

It  does  this  by : 

First,  encouraging  and  assisting  the 
development,  demonstration,  and  evalu- 
ation of  innovative  and  improved  cur- 
riculums in  environmental  studies; 

Second,  providing  for  educational  ma- 
terials for  use  at  all  school  levels; 

Third,  actually  starting  and  maintain- 
ing elementary  and  secondary  education 
programs  in  environmental  issues; 

Fourth,  loinning  preservice  and  inserv- 
ice  teacher  training  programs  in  envi- 
ronmental education: 

Fifth,  operating  adult  and  community 
education  programs  on  ecology  for  citi- 
zens and  citizen  groups,  and 

Sixth,  planning  outdoor  ecological 
study  centers. 

The  interrelated  problems  of  the  en- 
vironment, the  totality  of  all  the  factors 
that  go  together  to  make  an  ecology,  must 
be  understood  by  each  of  us  if  we  are 
to  be  responsible  and  effective  citizens 
of  the  21st  century. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  18260,  the  Environ- 
mental Education  Act. 

Headlines  api^ear  in  our  papers  every 
day — 'One-hundred  die  of  mercury 
poisoning  in .  Japan  after  eating  con- 
taminated clams ':  "Oil  spilled  off  Santa 
Barbara  coast";  '"Lake  Erie  said  biologi- 
cally dead";  "Smog  hits  danger  point". 
At  every  turn  we  find  that  the  balance 
of  nature  is  upset. 


We  are  aware  that  a  problem  exists. 
But  for  most  citizens,  knowledge  of  our 
environmental  problem  is  hazy  and  in- 
complete. In  order  to  correct  our  abuses 
of  nature,  we  must  have  an  educated 
citizenry.  It  no  longer  suffices  that  scien- 
tists alone  know  of  possible  environment- 
al dangers  confronting  this  Nation  and 
the  world.  It  is  now  a  real  problem,  af- 
fecting the  health  and  welfare  of  each 
and  every  one  of  us. 

In  order  to  effectively  press  for  a  solu- 
tion, we  all  must  become  informed  on 
envirormiental  and  ecological  issues. 
Study  of  our  environment  is  now  just  as 
important  as  the  study  of  history  or  the 
study  of  arithmetic. 

The  Environment  Education  Act  be- 
fore us  today  will  help  bring  to  all  Amer- 
icans knowledge  of  man  and  his  sur- 
roundings. It  is  a  pioneerincr  bill.  It  is 
designed  to  aid  development  of  new  and 
improved  curriculums,  provide  support 
for  environmental  education  at  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  levels  and  dis- 
seminate curricular  materials  and  infor- 
mation for  educational  programs.  In 
addition  it  would  provide  training  pro- 
grams for  teachers,  public  service  person- 
nel, community,  industrial  and  business 
leaders  and  their  employees.  Efforts 
would  be  made  to  distribute  information 
to  government  employees  at  local,  State, 
and  Federal  levels,  and  provisions  would 
be  made  for  mass  media  distribution  of 
environmental  materials. 

A  blue  ribbon,  21 -member  Advisory 
Committee  on  Environmental  Education 
would  consult  with  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  regard- 
ing the  administration  or  the  program, 
recommend  priorities  and  review  opera- 
tions. 

The  Environmental  Education  Act  is 
patterned  after  the  Drug  Abuse  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1969  which  passed  this  House 
early  a  year  ago,  294  to  0. 

An  idea  similar  to  the  one  embodied 
in  this  legislation  is  beginning  to  bloom 
on  Widbey  Island  in  my  own  State  of 
Washington.  The  State  has  leased  600 
acres  for  environmental  study  by  West- 
ern Washington  State  College,  Skagit 
■Valley  Community  College,  and  21  near- 
by school  districts. 

I  am  told  by  project  director  William 
Stocklin  that  the  program  is  aimed  at 
developing  curricula,  establishing  a 
teacher  training  program,  and  cultivat- 
ing a  600-acre  environmental  laboratory. 
An  interdisciplinary  approach  is  being 
applied  to  environmental  problems;  use 
is  being  made  of  history,  geography,  so- 
ciology, religion,  economics,  and  politics. 
The  goal  of  the  program  is  to  create  a 
change  in  the  attitude  and  behavior  of 
man  concerning  his  relationship  and  re- 
sponsibility to  his  environment. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  legislation  we  are 
considering  here  today  will  establish  a 
program  able  to  draw  upon  the  experi- 
ence of  this  innovative  group  in  Wash- 
ington State. 

I  foresee  the  Environmental  Educa- 
tion Act  as  being  the  catalyst  for  a  truly 
educated  national  concern  for  man  and 
his  surroundings. 
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Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of^R.  18260,  legislation  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  establish  educational 
programs  to  encourage  imderstanding  of 
policies  designed  to  preserve  and  en- 
hance environmental  quality  and  main- 
tain ecological  balance. 

I  believe  the  Environmental  Education 
Act  should  be  passed  overwhelmingly  by 
Congress.  Our  entire  society  is  waken- 
ing to  the  extreme  importance  of  pre- 
serving the  natural  environment — a  goal 
which  is  vital  to  the  continuation  of  life 
on  earth. 

We  know  that  our  air  and  water  have 
been  despoiled  by  pollution.  Lead,  mer- 
cury, sewage,  and  other  contaminants 
have  been  poured  into  our  rivers  and 
streams.  Auto  exhausts  and  smoke- 
stacks befoul  the  air  we  breathe.  DDT 
and  other  pesticides  are  working  their 
way  through  lower  life  forms  toward  the 
advanced  species.  Our  seas  are  being 
rendered  lifeless  by  nuclear  waste  and 
chemical  warfare  agent  disposals,  and 
the  blue  sky  itself  is  threatened  by  the 
advent  of  the  SST. 

Certainly  man  now  has  the  tech- 
nological means  of  destroying  all  that 
nature  has  created.  It  will  not  take  any 
new  advances.  All  we  have  to  do  is  main- 
tain our  present  course  and  the  inevitable 
collapse  of  the  world  ecology  will  result. 

We  can  and  must  take  drastic  actions 
to  prevent  the  pending  disaster  to  our  en- 
viroiunent.  Stepped-up  programs  to  com- 
bat pollution  are  essential,  but  a  neces- 
sary parallel  is  better  education  of  our 
citizenry  to  the  importance  of  this  peril. 
Only  through  a  fully  informed  and  con- 
cerned public  can  we  hope  to  reverse  the 
course  of  destruction  and  turn  toward 
beneficial  policies. 

As  a  sponsor  of  this  bill  and  a  member 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  which  approved  it,  I  heartily 
favor  the  objectives  which  it  seeks  to  Im- 
plement. The  bill  would  help  develop  and 
utilize  improved  curricula,  teacher  train- 
ing, and  commimity  involvement  in 
school  environmental  courses. 

New  and  improved  courses  of  study  in 
fundamental  environment  problems  are 
proposed  for  the  initial  thrust  of  the  pro- 
gram. Federal  fimds  could  be  used  for 
this,  as  well  as  for  testing  such  curricu- 
lums in  pilot  programs  to  determine  their 
effectiveness. 

The  bill  also  allows  for  a  more  effective 
dissemination  of  the  curricular  materials 
and  other  information  regarding  the  en- 
vironment, not  only  to  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  but  to  mass  media  of 
communications  and  elsewhere. 

Grants  would  be  made  available  to  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education,  local  edu- 
cational agencies,  and  other  public  and 
private  organizations  for  preservice  and 
inservice  training  programs  on  environ- 
mental quality  and  ecology. 

Grants  could  be  made  for  commimity 
education  programs  on  the  environment, 
especially  for  adults.  Outdoor  ecological 
study  centers  could  be  established  as 
laboratories  for  onsite  observations  of 
environmental  problems  and  principles. 
Grants  of  up  to  $10,000  could  be  made 
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to  citizens'  groups,  volunteer  organiza- 
tions, and  other  public  and  private 
groups  for  conducting  courses,  work- 
shops, seminars,  symposiums,  institutes, 
and  conferences  on  the  environment, 
especially  for  adults  and  community 
groups. 

This  legislation  proposes  an  all-out 
education  program  to  inform  all  of  our 
citizens,  through  education  in  the  schools 
and  various  types  of  communications  for 
adults,  on  the  problems  of  our  environ- 
ment and  what  they  can  do  to  solve 
them.  The  $5  million  authorized  for  fis- 
cal year  1971,  $15  million  for  1972,  and 
$25  million  for  1973  are  a  tiny  invest- 
ment in  view  of  the  importance  of  this 
objective. 

Today  our  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  have  almost  no  resources  with 
which  to  teach  environmental  education, 
yet  the  need  to  restore  harmonious  rela- 
tions between  man  and  nature  is  one  of 
our  Nation's  most  pressing  challenges. 

We  must  initiate  this  comprehensive 
program  to  awaken  the  Nation  to  the 
crisis  and  to  stimulate  measures  to  main- 
tain the  quality  of  air,  water,  soil,  and 
other  elements  on  which  the  survival  of 
mankind  depends.  Nothing  short  of  mas- 
sive education  efforts  backed  by  a  co- 
ordinated program  of  action  can  meet 
the  threat  posed  by  despoliation  and  pol- 
lution. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  approve  H.R. 
18260. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
from  the  beginning  man  has  striven  to 
define  and  refine  his  relationship  with 
the  world  around  him.  He  has  alternately 
sought  to  beautify  his  environment,  con- 
quer it,  evade  It,  and  destroy  It.  But 
never  has  he  been  able  to  ignore  it.  John 
Donne  said  once  that  the  death  of  any 
part  of  or  person  on  this  earth  affects 
each  and  every  individual.  What  he  was 
emphasizing  then  is  the  same  straight 
fact  that  needs  stress  more  than  ever 
today.  His  truth  was  that  we  are  all  parts 
of  a  whole  and  we  can  ignore  neither 
that  whole  nor  the  envirorunent  in  which 
it  exists.  We  cannot  ignore  it  but  we  have 
certainly  tried.  And  every  time  we  try 
to  ignore  our  world  it  rebels  against  our 
apathy. 

We  can  see  the  consequences  of  our 
attempts  to  Ignore  our  environment  ev- 
erywhere. There  is  lead  in  the  waters  of 
Louisiana,  mercury  in  the  Termessee, 
and  smog  in  the  air  of  our  urban  areas. 
Yet  we  persist  in  chopping  down  our 
trees,  concreting  over  our  grass,  and 
dumping  chemical  wastes  where  we  will. 
I  cannot  believe  that  the  American  peo- 
ple, willingly  and  with  full  knowledge 
of  the  consequences,  would  deliberately 
set  out  to  wreck  the  world  In  which  they 
must  live. 

Therefore,  education  is  the  key.  After 
years  of  neglect  the  question  of  the 
quality  of  our  environment  has  burst 
uix)n  us  like  a  bombshell.  In  the  fact  of 
its  seeming  enormity  most  of  us  feel 
overwhelmed — so  overwhelmed  that  we 
become  frozen  in  the  belief  that  we  are 
doomed  and  cannot  save  ourselves.  In 
reality,  there  is  much  that  can  be  done. 
But  we  must  be  educated  to  the  dangers 


that  face  us  and  to  our  responsibilities, 
both  as  individual  citizens  and  as 
groups,  for  finding  and  carrjdng  out  so- 
lutions. We  have  to  be  able  to  strip 
away  the  misconceptions,  both  in  terms 
of  the  tendency  of  some  to  gloss  over 
the  problem  and  of  others  to  panic  at 
the-SlBtit  of  it. 

With  knowledge  of  the  problem  and 
of  solutions  we  can  all  work  to  ensure 
that  the  quality  of  our  environment  will 
be  high.  Therefore,  I  strongly  urge  that 
the  Members  of  this  House  support  H.R. 
18260. 

Certainly,  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  csmnot  solve 
or  be  expected  to  solve  all  the  problems 
connected  with  the  quality  of  our  en- 
virormiental surroundings.  We,  indi- 
vidually, each  bear  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  safeguarding  our  physi- 
ical  world.  We  have  to  be  willing  to 
spend  the  time  and  make  the  sacrifices 
necessary  if  we  do  really  want  a  quality 
environment.  However,  by  encouraging 
and  supporting  the  development  of  new 
and  improved  curriculum  and  materials 
to  promote  understanding  of  policies 
and  by  the  support  of  activities  designed 
to  enhance  environmental  quality;  and 
by  providing  training  programs  for  In- 
dividuals and  communities,  this  bill 
will  greatly  upgrade  our  understanding 
and  awareness  of  what  is  Involved  in 
maintaining  ecological  balance.  It  ^ill 
help  provide  the  tools  we  will  need  to 
undertake  our  responsibilities  as  indi- 
vidual citizens  in  this  area. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  that  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  KR. 
18260,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quMTim  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evident- 
ly a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  289,  nays  28,  not  voting  113, 
as  follows : 

[RoUNo.  350] 

YEAS— 289 


Adair 

Blanton 

Clausen, 

Adama 

Boland 

DonH. 

Addabbo 

Bow 

Cleveland 

Albert 

Brademas 

Cohelan 

Anderson, 

Brasco 

Collier 

Calif. 

Bray 

Colmer 

Anderson,  lU. 

Brlnkley 

Conable 

Andrews, 

Brooks 

Corman 

N.  Dak. 

Brown,  Calif. 

Coughim 

Annunzio 

Brown.  Ohio 

Cowger 

Arends 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Crane 

Ashley 

Burke,  Fla. 

Culver 

Asplnall 

Bvirke,  Mass. 

Daniels,  N.J 

Ayres 

Burton.  Calif. 

Davis,  Ga. 

Barrett 

Button 

de  la  Garza 

Beau,  Md. 

Byrne,  Pa 

Dellenback 

Belcher 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Dennis 

Bell.  Calif. 

Carey 

Derwlnskl 

Bennett 

Carter 

Donohue 

Betts 

Cederbers 

Dowdv 

BevUl 

Chamberlain 

Dulski 

Blester 

ChappeU 

Duncan 

Bingham 

Clancy 

Dwver 

Blackburn 

Clark 

Eckhardt 

27000 

Edmondson 

Ed'K'ards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

EUberg 

Esbieman 

Evans.  Colo. 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Flndley 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Ford. 

WUUamD. 
Foreman 
Fountain 
Frellnghuysen 
Frey 
Frledel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fuqua 
Gallflanakls 
Gannatz 
Gaydos 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Qoldwater 
Gonzalez 
Green.  Greg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Griffin 
Griffiths 
G rover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 

schmldt 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Harhaway 
Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Helstoski 
Hicks 
Hofran 
HoUfleld 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Jacobs 

Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Kee 
Keith 
Kleppe 
Kluczynskl 
Koch 


Abbltt 
Abernethy 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Ash  brook 
Buchanan 
Burllson.  Mo. 
Cabell 


Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Kyroa 

Langen 

Latta 

L«nnon 

Uoyd 

Long,  Md. 

Lowensteln 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McClure 

Mcculloch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKneally 
Mahon 
Mallllard 
Mann 
Marsh 
Martin 
Matsunaga 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Michel 
Mlkva 

Miller,  Calif. 
MUler,  Ohio 
Mills 
Mlnlsb 
Mink 
MlnshaU 
Mlze 
MlzeU 
Mollohan 
Monagan 
Morgan 
Morse 
Morton 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy.  NY. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Hara 
O'Konskl 
Olsen 
O'Neal,  Oa. 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Phllbln 
Pickle 
Pike 
Plmle 
Poage 
Podell 
Poff 

Preyer.  N  C. 
Price.  111. 
Price.  Tex. 
Pryor,  Ark. 
Piiclnskl 

NAYS— 38 

Camp 

Clawson,  Del 
Collins 
Daniel,  Va. 
Davis,  Wis. 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
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Purcell 

Qule 

Etallsback 

Rees 

Reld,  III. 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roth 

Rcybal 

Ruth 

Saylor 

Scbadeberg 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thomson,  WU. 

Udall 

U 11  man 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Watts 

Whalen 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wold 

Wolff 

Wyatt 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young 

Zablockl 

Zlon 

Zwach 


Dom 

Flynt 

Goodllng 

Gross 

Henderson 

Landgrebe 

McMUlan 


Montgomery       Schmltz  Waggonner 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 


Schmltz 
Scott 
Teague,  Tex. 

NOT  VOTING— 113 


Hansen,  Wash.   Ruppe 


Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Shrlver 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stephens 

Stuckey 

Symington 

Taft 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tleman 

Tunney 

Van  Deerlln 

Watklns 

Watson 

Welcker 

Whalley 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wright 
Wydler 


Alexander  Fallon  Pollock 

Anderson,  Farbsteln  Powell 

Tenn.  Fish  Qulllen 

Baring  Fraser  Randall 

Berry  Fulton,  Tenn.     Rarlck 

Blaggl  Gallagher  Relfel 

Blatnlk  Getlys  Rlegle 

Boggs  Gray  Rivers 

Boiling  Hagan  Roe 

Brock  Hall  Rostenkowskl 

Broomfleld  Halpern  Boudebusb 

Brotzman  Hanley  Rousselot 

Brown,  Mich. 

Broyhlll.Va.  Hawkins 

Burleson,  Tex.  Hubert 

Burton,  Utah  Horton 

Bush  HuU 

Caffery  HT*ngate 

Casey  ichord 

Celler  Jarman 

Chlsholm  King 

Clay  Landrum 

Conte  Leggett 

Conyers  Long,  La. 

Corbott  Lulan 

Cramer  Lukens 

Cunningham  McCarthy 

Daddarlo  Macdonald, 
Dawson  Mass. 

Delaney  MacGregor 

Denney  Madden 

Dent  Mathlas 

Dlggs  Mesklll 

Dlngell  Moorhead 

Downing  Murphy,  111. 

Edwards,  La.  ONelU,  Mass. 

Krlenbom  Ottlnger 

Esch  Pelly 

Evlns,  Tenn.  Pepper 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Stafford. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  E>addarlo  with  Mr.  Meeklll. 

Mr.  Burleson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  Thompeon  of  New  Jersey  wltti  Mr. 
Cunningham. 

Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Watklns. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Rlegle. 

Mr.  Pallon  with  Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Denney. 

Mr.  Gettys  with  Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Roe  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Rarlck  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Ottlnger  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.   Charles  H.   Wilson  with  Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.  Casey  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Dlngell  with  Mr.  Relfel. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Roude- 
btish. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Qulllen. 

Mr    Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Pelly. 

SUMMARY  OF  LABOR-HEW  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  1970  AND  1971 


Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Lujan. 

Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  Wataon. 

Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  Lukens. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr,  Welcker. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  Tlernan  with  Mr.  MacGregor. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Mathlas. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Rousselot. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Erlenbom. 

Mr.  Oaffery  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia 

Mr.  Praeer  with  Mr.  Parbeteln. 

Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Long  of 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  Symington  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Hanley  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin  with  Mrs.  Chisholm. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Powell. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  lis. 
Broomfleld. 

Mr,  Hull  with  Mr.  Brotzman. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Jarman  with  Mr.  BroyhUl  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  McCarthy  with  Mr.  Corbett. 

Mr.  Downing  of  Virginia  with  Mr.  Smith 
of  New  York. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Shrlver. 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Stagers. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Stuckey, 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  de- 
siring to  do  so  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKEIR  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Boggs)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  LABOR-HEW  APPROPRIATION 
BILL  FOR  1971 

(Mr.  FLOOD  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
tables.) 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  place  in 
the  Record  tables  showing,  in  detail,  the 
amounts  included  in  the  Labor-HEW 
appropriation  bill  for  1971  as  it  passed 
the  House,  along  with  the  comparative 
figures  for  1970  and  the  budget  for  1971: 


1970  comparable 


Appropriation 


After  2-percent 
reduction ' 


1971  budget 


House  bill 
(H.R.  18515) 


Department  otUbor      - li^fs'SI'Sg        W'Tl^^Z        Wi^mZ  Wl'^-Z'^ 

Department  ot  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare i:::::::"       2,' 044  SZ?! 000         2, 044! 627. 000         2,162  380.000  2.129,380,000 

Ncid ivv  ■  5 en c IBS . . . .  — .  - . ..  - .  -  — .  — ,,...  -  — . .. ---••••••—»-- — —-••-.---. ._....•..--        ...•.»-——•  ,  — ~~ 

^g,jl  _ 16.650,231,500        16,502,338,000       18,731.737,000         18,824,663,000 

iSec.  410  of  the  LaborHEW  appropriation  act  lor  Hscal  year  1970  (Pubi*  La*  91-204)  required  a  reduction  of  2  percent  m  the  total  appropriationj  contained  in  the  act  excluding  those  invol.inj 
trust  funds. 
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Appropriation 


1970  comparable 


1971  budget 


Manpower  development  and  training  activities $671,696  089 

uannower  Administration,  salaries  and  expenses 40,828  600 

Yrust  fund  transfers - (16,580,500) 

Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  TraMing.._. 6,872,498 

Unemployment  compensation  for  Federal  employees  and  exservicemen  and  trade  adjustment  activities 185  600  000 

UnemDloyment  insurance  service,  (trust  funds) .- .- (4,210,60',;) 

Limitation  on  grants  to  States  for  unemployment  compensation  and  Employment  Service  Administration,  (trust  funds) (665. 722,  OCO) 

Labor-management  Services  Administration 13,137,608 

Wage  and  Labor  Standards  Administration    41,744,570 

tmolovees'  compensation,  claims,  and  expenses 55,699,983 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 24.093,454 

Bureau  of  International  Labor  Affairs. 1,462,000 

Soecial  foreign  currency  program.. 85,  066 

Office  of  the  So'icitor,  salaries  and  expenses 5.721,  500 

Trust  fund  transfer (157,  000) 

Office  of  the  Secretary,  salaries  and  expenses 6,739,900 

Trust  lund  transfer (593,000) 

Wtustments  for  carryover  balances  and  transfers 36,416.732  . 

Total  Federal  funds 1,090,098,000 

Total,  trust  funos - (687,313,200) 

T)tal  Department  of  Labor 1,777,411,200 


$747,494,000 

43.667,000 

(16,835,000) 

6, 958,  OOO 

200,100,000 

(4, 274, 000) 

(717,700,000) 

17,169,000 

45,925,000 

109,800,000 

27,  578, 000 

1 .  4S0.  000 

75.000 

5,884  000 

(157,000) 

10.402,000 

(595,000) 


House  bill 


$744,494,000 

42  165,000 
(16.835,000) 
6  953, 000 
200, 100,  000 
(4,274,000) 
(717,700.000) 
16, 500. 000 
45,000,000 
109,800,000 
26,150,000 
1,490,000 
75,000 
5. 884, 000 
(157,000) 
9.  752, 000 
(595, 000) 


1,216,542.000 
(739,561,000) 


1   208  368.000 
(739  561,000) 


1,956,103.000         1,947,929,000 


Appropriation  activity 


DETAILED  BREAKDOWN  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  1970  AND  1971  BY  ACTIVITY 

1970  comparable 


1971  budget 


House  bill 


Manpower  development  and  training  activities: 
!.  Training  and  allowance  payments: 

(a)  Job  opportunities  in  the  business  sector, on-the-job  training. 

(b)  Concentrated  employment  program 

(c)  Public  service  careers 

(d)  Institutional  training 

(e)  Part-time  and  other  training 

(f)  Disadvantaged  youth  program. 

2  Program  services: 

(a)  Employment  security  services..    

(b)  State  institutional  training  services 

(c^  On-the-job  training  services 

(d)  Planning  and  technical  assistance 

(e)  Labor  market  information  and  job  matching 


$182,608,000 
49,600,000 
49,  000,  000 
258. 068  689 
10,084,000 
33,  900,  000 

44,  892, 400 

8, 000  000 

1.500  000 

18,109,000 

15,934,000 


$260,  000, 000 

76,  OOC.  000 

35,  400,  000 

256,  000,  000 

10,084,000 


$260,  000, 000 

76. 000,  000 

35.400,000 

256,000  000 

10,084,000 


50, 492,  000 

8,  000,  003 

500,000 

21,929,000 

29,  089.  000 


50, 492, 000 

8,  000,  0X1 

500  000 

18,929.000 

29,  089.  000 


Total , 

Manpower  Administration,  salaries  ami  expenses: 

1,  Experimental,  demonstration,  and  research  programs. 

2,  Planning,  research,  and  evaluation 

3,  Training  and  employment... 

t.  Federal  institutional  training  service , 

5  Civil  rights  compliance 

6,  Executive  direction: 

(a)  General  administration 

(b)  Financial  and  management  services , 

(c)  Manpower  management  data  systems 

(d)  Reports  to  the  public  on  manpower  programs.--. 


671.696,089 


747,494,000 


744,494  000 


19,  890,  000 
3,902  900 

18  250  800 

2,  574  600 

617,000 

1,997.600 

5,052,800 

4,503,800 

619,700 


20,618  000 

4,232,700 

19  912,400 

2,  572. 600 

724,  700 


073,100 
317  100 
557  200 
494,200 


19.768.000 
4,141,400 

19  538.  500 

2  572,600 

682.700 

2,  054,  300 
5,191,100 

4,557,200 
494,200 


Total 

Less:  Trust  fund  transfer. 


57.409.200 
-16,580,600 


60,502,000 
-16,835,000 


59,  000, 000 
-16,  835,  O'JO 


Total  appropriation. 


40  828.600 


43,667,000 


42, 165,  000 


Euieau  ol  Apprenticeship  and  Training. 

Unemployment  compensation  for  Federal  employees  and  ex-servicemen  and  trade  adiustment  activities: 

1.  Payments  to  Federal  employees 

2.  Payments  to  ex-servicemen 

3.  Trade  adjustment  activities 


6.872,498 

63.600.000 

121,400,000 

600.  000 


6  958  000 

68,  500,  000 

131,000,000 

600  000 


6,  958  000 

68,500,000 

131,000,000 

600,000 


Total 

limitation  on  Grants  to  States  for  unemployment  compensation  and  employment  service  administration: 

1.  Unemployment  insurance  service 

2.  Employment  service. 

3.  Adminr.tration  and  management 

4.  Contingency  fund 


185,600,000 


200. 100.  000 


200, 100,  000 


284,033  000 

328,  %e,  000 

39,771,000 

13.  000,  000 


Total 


665,772,000 


320,031,000 

352,141,000 

42,528,000 

3.  000  000 

717,700,000 


312,831,000 
347,341,000 

42,528,000 
15.  000,  000 

717,700,00 


Unemployment  Insurance  Service. 


4,210,600 


Laboi-Management  Services  Administiation: 

1.  Labor-management  relations  services.. 

2.  Labor-management  policy  development. 

3  Administration  of  reporting  and  disclosure  laws. 

4  Veterans'  reemployment  rights 

:  Federal  labor-management  relations 

6  Executive  direction  and  administrative  services.. 


Total. 


397,4(>0 
658  200 
331,700 
290,108 
750,  000 
710,  200 


4,274.000 


402.200 

1  265,400 

10, 747, 092 

1,511,508 

2.517,500 
725  300 


4,274,000 


402.200 

96:<  4uO 

10,378.092 

1.511,508 

2  517,500 

725,  300 


13. 137,608 


17, 169, 000 


16,500,000 
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Appropriation/activity 


1970  comparable 


1971  budget 


House  bill 


Wase  and  Labor  Standards  AdmlnBlration: 


1. 


Imptovini!  and  piotecting  wages  of  the  Nation's  workers: 

(a)  Compliance  and  entorcement 

(b)  Wage  and  empioyment  standards, 

(c)  Special  wage  standards -- 

(d)  Executive  direction  and  planning  research 


J21.862,038 

803,400 

1,771,200 

2,  946,  600 


J22,  364.  900 

814,000 

1,790,100 

2,984,000 


J22,364,900 

814,000 

1,790,100 

2,984,000 


Subtotal 


27.383,238 


27,  953,  000 


27,953.000 


2.  Wage  determinations  under  Davis-Bacon  Act 

3.  Improving  safety  and  working  conditions  of  workers. 

4.  Advancing  opportunities  and  status  of  women 

5.  Federal  contrxt  compliance: 

(a)  Federal  contract  compliance 

(b)  Plans  for  progress  


951,700 
4,933,894 
1,057,800 


1.523,000 
5,901.900 
1.179.800 


1,276,400 
5,370,900 
1,179,800 


Subtotal 


6,  Workmen's  compensation 

7,  Eiecutive  direction   planning,  evaluation,  and  research. 


Total. 


658,000 
227,000  ... 

1,568  300 

1,568,300 

885,  000 

1, 568  300 

1,568  300 

6.  255,  500 
277,  438 

7.  368.  400 

429,600 

7,  369, 4iX> 
282. 2C0 

41,744,570 

45,  925,  000 

45,  000. 000 

Employees'  compensation  claims  and  expenses: 

1.  Feder,il  civi'ian  employees  benefits 

2.  Armed  Forces  reservists  benefits 

3.  War  Claims  Act  benefits 

4   Other  benefits 


Total 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics: 

1,  Manpower  and  employment, 

2,  Prices  and  cost  of  living 

3  Wages  and  industrial  re'ations 

4  Pioducti.'ty,  technology,  and  growth.. 

5  Foreign  laSor  and  trade  -   

6  Executive  direction  and  stal  services.. 

7  Revision  of  the  Consumer  Price  Index. 


41,527,483 

11,175,000 

400,  000 

2.  597,  500 

55,  699.  983 


95,  627,  200 

10  775  COO 

400  000 

2  997  800 

109.800.000 


95, 627, 200 

10  775,  POO 

400,000 

2  997  800 

109,800.000 


9  371,900 
3  Sj1,300 

3  765  300 
1.498  6G0 

519  400 

4  492  954 
644.000 


10, 17a  300 
4  556.  iOO 
4  293  ?00 
1  522  sec 
529,900 
4  oqO.400 
1,:  15,  500 


9.  77C. 300 
4  086. 19C 
3  935. 200 
1  52?  bCO 
''29  9CQ 
4.  790!  40'j 
1.515  500 


Total 


24.093.4^4 


27.  571  000 


26.150,000 


u  of  International  Labor  Affairs 

.  International  orgamzatso.is  affairs. - -• 

Foreign  labor  and  manpower  policy  and  program  development. 

Labor  and  manpower  technical  services  - 

Trade  negotiations  and  econom.c  policy  development 

Executive  d.rection  and  management  services 


151.700 
330.  000 
153.  200 
390.500 
436,600 


154,300 
335  300 
156  SCO 
398  Clu 
445,  9CU 


154.300 
335.  3Gr, 
!«  500 
398,  GOO 
445,  9'X 


Total 


1  462.000 


1  490,  000 


1,490  000 


Special  foreign  currency 

Office  of  the  Solicitor: 


(a)  Litigation 

(b)  Inteiptetitions  and  opinions,.   

(c)  Labor  relations  and  civil  rights 

(d)  Legislation, 

(e>  Labor-management  laws 

,  ^leld  legal  ser. ices    

^dministiaticn  and  management  services. 


85.066 

684  7C0 
763. 40O 
359,100 
593.400 
391.200 
2,  658,  6iX 
428,  100 


75,000 

771.100 
772. 300 
351.400 
597, 400 
399, 200 
2.714,400 
425,  200 


75,000 

771,100 
772,300 
361,400 
597,400 
399,200 
2.714,400 
425  200 


Les- 


Total .  .   .   . 

Trust  (und  transfer. 

Total  appropriation. 


5, 878. 500 

-1,7,00? 


6,041.000 

-157  000 


6.041,000 
-157,000 


5, 72..  50'. 


5.884.000 


5, 884, 000 


Office  ol  the  Secretary: 


1.  Executr.e  direction,, 

2    Office  ot  information. , .- 

3.  Otti;e  .    tne  Assistant  Secretary  for  Administration: 

(a)  Immediate  office  . .    ,   

(b)  Office  ot  Management  Assistance 

(c)  Personnel  operations • 

(d)Librarv ,. ■ 

(e)Otti;e  of  Budget  Policy  and  Review 

(f)  Ohice  cl  Program  Re.iew  and  Audit 

(g)  Ortioe  ot  Management  Syste.ns 

(h)  Pur;nase  ot  data  processing  equipment 

4  Appeals  irom  determinations  ot  Federal  Employee  Claims. 

5  P'omoting  enuloymentot  tne  Handicapped.. 


1.125.700 
381,400 

147.  20C 

112,200 

1.51(1,300 

413.600 

208,300 

2,157,200 

528. 4G0 


2,456,400 
326,600 


173,600 

575,000 


147,600 
113.300 

1.448.600 
418.500 
310.600 

2.  518. 600 
537.000 

1,931.000 
174. 800 
614.  000 


326,600 

147,600 
113,300 

1,448,600 
418. 5CC 
310,600 

2.518.600 
537, 000 

1,931,000 
174,  m 
614,  OOO 


Total   

Less:  trust  fund  lianster. 


7,332,900 
-593.  000 


10,997.000 
-595,  COO 


10.347,000 

-595,000 


Total  appropriation. 


6,739.900 


13,  402.  OCC 


9.75:.:c: 
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1970  comparable 


Agency 


Appropriation 


After  2  percent 
reduction  i 


1971  budget 


Flouse  bill 


Food  and  Drug  Administration $81,617,500             $81,617,500  $89,549,000  $89,549,000 

Environmental  Health  Service, ,., 165,  187,000              158,437,000  161,558,000  162,827.000 

Health  Services  and  Mental  Health  Administration 1,305,684,000          1.278,754,000  1,269,880  000  1  384  090  000 

National  Institutes  of  Health 1,509,725,500          1,421.622.000  1,542  039,000  1.634  739.000 

Subtotal,  health  agencies 3,062.215.000         2,940.430  500  3,063.025.000  3.271.205,000 

Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service 8.317,132,500          8,292,119,500  9  566,464,003  9  500,092,000 

Social  Security  Administration 2,024  564.000          2,024,564  000  2  599,886,000  2  599.886,000 

Special  Institutions 72.027,000               72.027,000  66,987,000  66  788.000 

Departmental  Management ,, 38  853.000              38.853.000  56,452,000  48,944,000 

Technical  ad)ustments _ 715,000  -381,000  

Total,  Departmentof  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 13,515,506,500       13,367,613,000  15,352,815,000  15,486,915,000 

iSec.  410  ot  the  Labor-HEW  Appropriation  Act  for  fiscal  year  1970  (Public  Law  91-204)  required  a  reduction  of  2  percent  in  the  total  appropriations  contained  in  the  act  excluding  those  involving 
trust  funds. 

DETAILED  BREAKDOWN  OF  HEW  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  1970  AND  1971  BY  ACTIVITY 

FOOD  AND  DRUG  ADMINISTRATION 

1970  comparable 

Alter  2  percent 

Appropriation;activity                                                                                                                                    Appropriation              reduction'  1971  budget  House  bill 


food  and  drug  control: 

1.  Foods  and  drugs $58,152,500  $58,152,500  $62,725,000  $62,725,000 

2.  Hazardous  products , 4,355.000  4,355,000  5,144.000  5,144.000 

3.  Pesticides 12.544,000  12,644.000  14.938,000  14,938,000 

4.  Program  management 6,556,000  6.566,000  6,742,000  6,742.000 

Total  81.617,500  81,617,500  89,549,000  89,549,000 

ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH  SERVICE 

Air  pollution  control: 

1    Abatement  and  control     35,394,000  36,394,000  40,301.000  40,301,000 

2.  Researcti  and  demonstration. 65.219,000  58,469,000  57.282.000  57.282.000 

(Section  104  research)... (45,000.000)  (38,250.000)  (27.900.000)  (27.900,000) 

3  Manpower  training 5,516,000  5,516,000  5,750.000  5,750,000 

4  Program  management _ 2.653,000  2,653,000  2,670,000  2.670,000 

Total 109.782,000  103,032,000  106,003,000  106,003,000 

•rvironmenta!  control: 

1   Solid  waste  management 15,275,000  15,275,000  15,336,000  17,136,000 

2.  Occupational  health. 7.603,000  7.603,000  8,283.000  8.283.000 

3  Radiological  health.     , 16,639.000  16,639,000  16,862,000  16,862.000 

4.  Community  environmental  management 5.872,000  5,872,000  4,712,000  4,712,000 

5,  iVater  hygiene 2,701.000  2.701,000  2,344,000  2,344,000 

6  Program  management 3,237,000  3,237,000  3,243,000  3,243,000 

Total          51,327,000  51,327,000  50,780,000  52,580.000 

Office  ot  the  Administrator 4,078,000  4,078,000  4,775.000  4,244.000 

Total,  Environmental  Health  Service 165,187,000  158,437,000  161,558,000  162,827,000 


HEALTH  SERVICES  AND  MENTAL  HEALTH  ADIVIINISTRATION 

Mental  tiealth: 

1.  Research: 

(a)  Grants.. 

(b)  Direct  operations 

Subtotal  

2.  Manpower  development: 

(a  I  Grants, .       , , , 

(bi  Direct  operations. 

Subtotal 

3.  State  and  community  programs; 

(a)  Community  mental  health  centers: 

fl)  Construction 35,500,000 

(2)  Staffing  ,   , 47.550.000 

(b)  Narcotic  addiction  and  alcoholism  programs 12.  000,  000 

(c)  Direct  operations , 2,453,000 

Subtotal 97,503,000 

'■  Rehabilitation  ot  diug  abusers 16,619.000 

i    Program  support  .    11,384.000 

Total,  mental  health 350,681,000 

Samt  Elizabeths  Hospital                                                                                                                                          '  14,212.000 

Health  services  research  and  development 42,653,000 

oomprehensive  hei:th  nianninj  and  services: 
1.  Partnership  ior  health  grants- 

(a)  P'anning..    ..                                                    20.000.000 

(b)  Formula 100.000,000 

^)  Project , 73,843,000 

Subtotal 193.843,000 

]  ^ngrant  health,        .""  15.  000.  000 

3  Standard  setting  and  resource  development.. 10.252.000 

'  Program  manasement. , 4.380.000 

,      To'^l      223.475.000 

Less:  trust  fund  transfer -4.320.000 

Total  appropriation.. 219,155.000 

Footnote  at  end  of  table 


85.  254,  000 

85, 254.  000 
25, 952.  000 

87,  740,  000 
26, 389,  000 

89. 600,  000 

25,952,000 

26. 389,  000 

111,206,000 

111,206,000 

114,129,000 

115,989,000 

118,366,000 
5,603.000 

118,366,000 

5  603,000 

116,350,000 
5,671,000 

116,350,000 
5,671,000 

123,969,000 

123,969.000 

122,021.000 

122,  021,  000 

29, 200, 000 
47,  550, 000 

11,175,000 
2,453,000 


60,100,000 

15,900.000 

2. 499,  000 


90,  378,  000 


78, 499,  000 


80. 100,  000 

15.900,000 

2,499,000 

98, 499, 000 


16,619,000 
11,384,000 

353,  556,  000 


K,  212,  000 
42, 474,  000 


19,  008,  000 
90.  000  000 
73,  595,  000 


19,640,000 
12,  367, 000 

346, 656. 000 

14,823,000 
57.403,000 


22.  000,  000 

90,  000.  000 
109,  500,  000 


19,640,000 
12,367,000 

368. 516. 000 

^4, 823.  000 

57  403,  000 


22,  000.  000 
90.  030.  000 
109.  500  000 


182,  604.  000 


221.  500.  000 


221.500.000 


15.  000.  030 

10,252.000 

4,  380,  000 

212.  236.  000 
-4  320  000 

207.  916.  000 


15.  000.  000 

10.  434  000 

4.  564.  000 

251.498  000 
-4.320.000 

247, 178,  000 


15.000.000 

10  434.000 
4.  564,  000 

251.498.000 
-  4.  320.  000 

247, 178  000 
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1970  comparable 


Approprution  activity 


Appropriation 


After  2  percent 
reduction  ' 


1971  buaget 


House  b  fll 


Maternal  and  child  healtt\: 

1.  Maternal  and  child  health; 

(a)  Formula  grants 

(b>  Project  grants. 

(c)  Research  and  training. 

(d)  Program  management. 


$108,000,000 

77.869,000 

17,085,000 

3,071,000 


$108,000,000 

75,825,000 

14,885,000 

3,071,000 


$118,600,000 

83,  030,  OOO 

17,085,000 

3,109,000 


$118,600,000 

83,030,000 

17,  085, 000 

3,109,000 


Subtotal. 


2.  Family  planning: 

(a)  Grants  and  contracts... 

(b)  Program  management. 


Subtotal. 
Total.... 


Regional  medical  programs: 

1.  Regional  medical  programs: 

(a)  Grants 

(b)  Direct  operations.. 


Subtotal 

2.  Technical  assistance  and  disease  control. 

3.  Program  management 


206,  025,  000 

201,781,000 

221,824,000 

221,824,000 

22,  800, 000 

22,800,000 

32,015,000 
1,500,000 

32,015,000 

1,500,009 

22. 800, 000 

22, 800. 000 

33,515,000 

33,515,000 

228,  825,  000 

224,581,000 

255,  339,  000 

255,339,000 

73,  590,  000 
1.771,000 

73,  500,  000 
1.771.000 

79,  500,  000 
1,  812.  000 

79,500,000 
1,812,000 

7;>,  271,  000 

20, 930,  000 

1,947  000 

75.271,000 

18,  287,  000 

1,  947,  000 

81.312,000 
13.168.000 
2,  022,  000 

81,312,000 
13. 168,  000 
2, 022, 000 

Total. 


Communicable  diseases 

Medical  facilities  construction: 

1.  Construction  grants 

2.  Direct  loans 

3.  Interest  subsi  jies 

4.  D.C,  medical  facilities 

5.  Program  direction  and  technical  assistance. 


98,148,000 

'"iiT  3^1000" 

172,200,000 


95,  505,  000 
TTs^LOOO 
172,200,000 


%,  502,  000 


96. 502,  000 


10,  COO.  000 
4,143.000 


3.  500,  OOJ 
4, 149,  000 


41,533,000 

50  000,  000 
30,  000,  000 
5.  000  000 


Total. 


136,  349.  000 


184,  849,  030 


4  321,000 
39,321,000 


Patient  care  and  special  health  services. 

National  health  statistics 

Retired  pay  of  commissioned  oficers 

Office  of  the  Admnotrator 


Total,  Health  Services  and  Mental  Health  Administration. 


77.  443,  000 

9,174,000 
16.  700,  000 
11,013,000 

T,Toi684,obo 


77.443,303 
9, 174  000 
1<5,  700,  030 
11,043,000 

TF78"754!obo' 


73,833,033 
9,  313,  030 
19.501,030 
11.812,  000 

'  1,269,  83a  obo" 


41,933,000 
172,200,000 

■■"5,oW,ooo" 

"""4'32i,"65o' 

131,521,000 

73, 339, 000 
9,653,000 
19,50',0flQ 
11,812,000 

TW  090^  000 


NATIONAL  INSTITUTES  OF  HEALTH 


Research  Institutes  (analysis  by  program): 

1.  Research  grants: 

(a)  Regular  program: 

(1)  Non-competing  .. 

(2)  Competing 


327,327,000 
133,830,000 


312,780,000 
123,030,000 


318,187,000 
131,144,000 


318,187,000 
156,433,000 


Subtotal 

(b)  General  research  support  grants 

(Total  program  including  NIMH). 

(c)  Multidisciplinary  centers 

(d)  Special  programs 


460,157,000 


435,810,000 


449,331,000 


474,620,000 


50,310,000 

(57,677,000) 

30,318,000 

23,565,000 


50,310,000 

(57,677,000) 

26,154,000 

21.124,000 


39,810,000 

(45,977,000) 

35.904,000 

21,344,000 


52,673,000 
(60, 700, 000) 
45,422,000 
21,623,000 


Subtotal   research  grants. 


564,  350.  000 


533,  398,  000 


546,  389,  000 


594, 338, 000 


Resea-ch  training  programs. . 

Intramural  research 

Collaborative  research  and  development. 
Other  institute  direct  operations. 


Total,  leiearcti  institu'es 


197,873.500 
96, 780. 000 

128,370,500 
44,117,500 


178,522,000 
94.841,000 

125,692,000 
42,814,000 


176,787,000 

102,544,000 
165,607,000 
44,221,000 


191,037,000 
105,127,000 
171,194,000 
45, 352, 000 


1,031,491,500 


975,267,000         1,035,548,000         1,107,048,000 


Research  institutes  (analysis  by  appropriation): 

Biologies  Standards. 

National  Cancer  Institute  

National  Heart  and  Lung  Institute 

National  Institute  of  Dental  Research 

National  l.Tstiture  of  Arthritis  and  Metabolic  Diseases 

National  Institute  of  Neurological  Diseases  and  Stroke 

National  Ins'itute  of  Allergy  and  Infectious  Diseases 

National  l.iiti'jia  of  General  Medical  Sciences 

Njriona'  Institute  of  Child  Health  and  Human  Development 

National  Eye  Institute 

National  Institute  of  Environmental  Health  Sciences. 

John  E.  Fogarty  International  Center  for  Advanced  Study  in  the  Health  Sciences. 


8. 

190. 
171. 

30, 
141, 
102, 
101, 
159, 

77. 

25. 


443,000 
969,500 
792.  500 
914,500 
171,000 
892,000 
166,  500 
987,  000 
318.000 
358, 500 
485,  000 
954,000 


8,441,000 

181.332,000 

161,049,000 

28,  860, 000 

132,091,000 

96,  320,  000 

98,231,000 

143.309,000 

75,221,000 

23.892,000 

17,730.000 

2.731,000 


8, 640, 000 

202,  383,  000 

171,747,000 

34,  563,  000 

132,152,000 

96,972,000 

99,219,000 

148,376,000 

93,  303,  000 

25, 686,  000 

19,843.000 

2. 664.  000 


8.838,000 

227.383,000 

178,479,000 

35,257,000 

138,339,000 

100,307.000 

102. 249  000 

166  G72.00C 

94  436, OOC 

30. 986, 000 

20  620,000 

3,532,000 


Total,  research  institutes. 


1,031,431,500 


975,267,000  1,035,548,000         1,137,048  000 


Health  manpower: 

1.  Institutional  support 

(a)  Medical,  denial,  and  related. 

(b)  Nursin?   .    . 

(c)  Pub  ic  he.iith 

(d)  A  lied  health  professions 


Subtotal 


105.000,000 
8,  400,  000 
10,071.000 
11.587.000 


101.400.000 

7.  000. 000 

9.  471.  COO 

10.988.000 


113,550.000 
11.000.000 
9,071,000 
14,245,000 


116,350,000 
11,000,000 

9.071,000 
14  245,000 


135.058.000 


128,  859.  GOO 


147.966,000 


150,666,000 
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1970  comparable 


Appropriation/activity 


Appropriation 


After  2  percent 
reduction ' 


1971  budget 


House  l>ill 


Health  manpower    Continued 

2.  Student  assistance: 

(a)  Traineeships.. $20,670,000 

(b)  Direct  loans: 

(1)  Medical,  dental,  etc 

(2)  Nursing 

Subtotal 

(c)  Scholarships: 

(1)  Medical,  dental,  etc 

(2)  Nursing 

Subtotal 

Subtotal,  student  assistance 

3.  Manpower  requirements,  utilization  and  program  management 

Total,  Health  manpower... 

Payment  of  sales  insufficiencies  and  interest  losses 957, 000 

Dental  health - 11,722,000 

Research  resources... 71  324,000 

Construction  of  hei'lth  educational,  research,  and  library  facilities: 

1  (a)  Medical  and  related 94,500,000 

(b)  Dental 23.630,000 

2.  Nursing 8.030.000 

Total,  construction  of  health  educational,  research  and  library  facilities 

National  Library  of  Medicine 

Buildings  and  facilities 

Office  of  the  Director 

Scientific  activitie:  overseas  (special  foreign  currency  program) 

Total,  National  Institutes  of  Health 1,509,726,500 


$20,670,000 


m.  270,  000 


$22. 270, 000 


23.781,000 

15,000,000 
9,610.000 

12,000,000 
9,610,000 

22. 000, 000 

16,360,000 

15,610,000 

40,141,000 

24,610,000 

21,610,000 

37,610,000 

15.541,000 

15,541,000 
7,178,000 

15,000,000 
17,000  000 

15,  000,  000 

7,178,000 

17,000,000 

22.719,000 

22,  719  000 

32,  000.  000 

32,  000,  000 

83,  530  000 

67,  999,  000 
16,  746,  000 

75  8S0  000 
18.  388,  000 

91  880  000 

16  771,000 

18  388  000 

235  359,  000 

213  604,  000 

242.  234  000 

260,  934.  000 

957,  000 
10,  821  000 
62,  692.  030 

94,500,033 

23.630.000 

8.  000,  000 


3.083,003 
10  954, 000 

63,701  000 

94  503,003 

23,600,000 

8,000,000 


3,083  003 
10.954,  000 
66  201,000 

94,500,000 

23,600,000 

8,000,000 


126,100.000 

126,  100, 030 

126,100,000 

126,100,000 

19.573.000 

19  263,000 
1.615,000  .. 
7,845  000 
3,455  000 

19. 769  000 

8,'206."000' 

32,444,000 

19,769,000 

1,900,000 

7,845,000 

8,206  000 

3,  455,  000 

32.444,000 

1,421,622,000  1,542.039,000 


1,634,739,000 


SOCIAL  AND  REHABILITATION  SERVICE 


Grants  to  States  for  public  assistance: 

1.  Maintenance  assistance 

2.  Repatriated  U.S.  nationals 

3.  Medical  assistance 

4.  Social  services. 

5.  State  and  local  training. 

6.  Child  welfare  services  

7.  Research  and  training 


4.350,180,000 

700,  000 

2,654,122,000 

463,733,000 

23,  264,  000 

46,  003,  000 

17,200,000 


4,350,180,000 

600,  OOu 

2.  654. 122.  000 

453,  733,  000 

23,  261,  000 

46,  000,  000 

16,  980,  000 


4,943.551,000 

770.000 

3, 109  685  000 

509, 328  030 

25,  536,  000 

46.000  000 

17.080.000 


4,943,551.000 

770,000 

3,109,685,000 

509,  328,  000 

25,536,01,0 

46.  000.  000 

17.080,000 


Total. 


7,  555.  204,  000 


7,554,884,000 


8  651,950.000         8.651.950.000 


Work  incentives: 

1.  Training., 

2.  Daycare. 

Total.. 


94, 140,  000 
25, 860,  000 

120.  030.  000 


85, 140,  000 
16  860.  000 

102,  000.  000 


92, 750  000 
77,  250.  000 

170,000,000 


61,000.000 
59.  000,  000 

120,000.000 


Rehabilitation  services  and  facilities: 
1.  Services: 

(a)  Basic  State  grants 

(b)lnnovatlon 

(c)  Rehabilitation  service  projects: 

(1)  Regular  expansion  grants. 

(2)  Training  in  Industry 

(3)  New  careers 

(4)  Services  for  migrants 

(5)  Workshop  improvement.. 

(6)  Initial  staffing 


436. 000,  000 
3,  200,  000 

9,  500,  000 

500,000 

1,000,000 


436,  000.  000 
3,  200,  000 

9,  500,  000 
450,000 
900,000 


10,533.000 
550, 000 


9,906,000 
550,  000 


503,  000.  000 
3,  200,  000 

12,800.000 
1.  OOC  000 
2,000.000 
5,000,000  . 

11,300,000 
550,  000 


503  000  000 

3,20c  uoo 

12,800,000 
1,000,000 
2,000,000 

'ii,' 300.060' 

550,000 


Subtotal 

(d)  Services  lor  the  mentally  retarded- 
Subtotal,  services 


22,083,000 


21,306,000 


32,650,000 


27,650,O0» 


24,969,000 


23,644,000 


24.  790,  000 


24,790  000 


2,  Facilities: 

(a)  Vocational  rehabilitation  facilities... 

(b)  Facilities  for  the  mentally  retarded. 


486,  252,  000 


3,  500, 000 
12,031,000 


484,150,000 


2, 892,  030 

10,225.000 


563, 640,  000 


558,640,000 


Subtotal,  facilities. 


15,531,000 


13  118.000 


S,  000,  030 
8,000.000 


8, 000,  OOC 
8  000.001 


Total 

Programs  for  the  aging: 

1.  State  grants 

2.  Foster  grandparents  program 

3.  Research  and  training... 

White  House  Conference  on  Aging. 

Total 


501,783,000 


497,268,000 


571,64m,  000 


3D6,640,oaa 


13,000,000 
9,250,000 
6,110,000 
(250,000) 


13,000,000 

8,817,000 
5  942,  000 
(250,  000) 


15,200,000 
10,000.000 
6.800,000 
(1.000,000) 


15.  200,  OOC 

10,000,030 
6,830,  O'OO 
(1,000,000) 


28,  360,  000 


27,759,000 


32.  000,  000 


32,  000,  000 


Juvenile  delinquency  prevention  and  control , 

Research  and  training: 

1   Research  and  demonstrations: 

(a)  Rehabilitation 

(b)  Social  services 

(c)  Income  maintenance  experiments- 

Subtotal.. 


2  Training 

3  Special  centers. 


10,000,000 


21,425,000 
3  500,000 
8  000,  000 

32  925,000 


10,000,000 

20. 603.  000 
3  289  000 

8,  000  000 


15,  000,  000 


22,  360,  000 
6. 000,  000 
12,  000,  000 


15,000,000 

26  360  00« 
8. 000, 000 


31  892  000 


40  360.  000 


34.  360,  000 


27,700.000 
10  875,  000 


27.  700,  000 
10,331,000 


27,700.000 
13  375.000 


27,  700,  000 
13.375.000 


Total. 


71,500.000 


69,923,000 


81.435,000 


75,  435, 000 
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1970  comparable 


Appropriallon/activify  Appropriation 

Social  and  rehabilitation  activities  overseas  (special  foreign  currency  program) J2,  000.  000 

Salanesand  expenses^ - «?' nnn 

Less;  trust  (und  transfer - -36M)0U_ 

Total  appropriation 28.  285, 500 

Total,  Social  and  Retiabilitation  Service 8,317,132,500 


After  2  percent 
reduction  ' 


1971  budget 


House  bill 


J2,  000,  000 

28.645,500 

-360,000 


$7, 000,  000 

37.  829.  000 

-390,  000 


$4,000,000 

35.457.000 
-390.000 


28, 285.  500 


37. 439,  000 


35, 067.  000 


8,292,119,500         9.566,464.000        9,500,092.000 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  ADMINISTRATION 


Payments  to  Social  Security  trust  funds: 

1.  Matching  payments  for  supplementary  medical  insurance. 

2.  Hospital  insurance  tor  uninsured. 

3.  Military  service  credits.. 

4.  Retirement  benefits  lor  the  uninsured. 


Special  benefits  lor  disabled  coal  miners 

Limitation  on  salaries  and  expenses  (trust  funds). 
Limitation  on  construction  (trust  funds). 


928.151.000 
617.  262.  000 
105.000,000 
364,151,300 


10,  000.  OOU 
(934. 369,  000) 


000 
000 
000 
000 


1,245,282 
378  688, 
105  000, 
370,916. 


928,151 
617,262, 
105.000, 
364.151. 


2,  014.  564.  000         2.  599.  886.  000         2,  599, 886. 000 


000 

000 
000 
000 


1.245,282,000 

878  633,000 
105.000,000 
370, 916.  000 


10.000 
(934, 369 


000 
000) 


.(160.000, 

(997,461. 

(2,800 


000)  (3) 

000)  (997.461.000) 

000)  (2,800,000) 


Total,  Social  Security  Administration 2,024,564,000 


2.024,564.000         2.599.886,000         2,599.836.000 


SPECIAL  INSTITUTIONS 


American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind... 

National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf: 

1.  Academic  program 

2.  Construction 


1,404,000 


2,851,000 


1,404.000 


2,851,000 


1,476,000 


3, 608. 000 
16,136.000 


Total. 


2,851,000 


2,851,000 


19,744,000 


1.557.000 


3,603.000 

16,136,000 

19. 741.  000 


Model  secondary  school  for  tlie  deaf: 

1.  Academic  program 

2.  Construction 


Total 

Galiaudet  College: 

1.  Academic  program. 

2.  Construction  


427. 000 

427,  000 
351.000 

2,182,000 
250, 000 

2. 182  000 

351,000 

250,000 

778,  000 

778. 000 

2.  432.  000 

2,  <32. 000 

4,  494. 000 
1. 106.  000 


4,494,000 
1. 106,  000 


5,750.000 
1,400,000 


5,J70,  000 
1,400,000 


Total. 


5. 600. 000 


5, 600,  000 


7,  150.  000 


Howard  University: 

1.  Academic  program, .. 

2    Construction 

3.  Freedmen's  Hospital 


21.109.000 

30.  410.  000 

9,875.000 


21,109  000 

30  410,000 
9  875  000 


24,  000,  000 

1  000  000 
11.185.000 


6. 870  000 


24, 000  000 
I  000, 000 
11,185,000 


Total - 

Total,  Special  Institutlbns. 


61, 394. 000 


61,394,000 


36, 185. 000 


72. 027, 000 


72, 027, 000 


S6.  987. 000 


36  185.000 
66, 788, 000 


DEPARTMENTAL  MANAGEMENT 


Office  for  Civil  Rights  .  . 
Less:  trust  fund  transfer. 


6  666. 000 
—856,  000 


6,656.003 
—856.  000 


8.874.000 
-947,  000 


8,874,000 
-947,000 


Total  appropriation 


5.810.000 


5.810.000 


Office '.'  Child  Development: 

1    Research  and  demonstrations  .   ..  

2,  White  House  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth. 

3.  Administration  and  technical  assistance 


400.000 
1.507,000 


400,  000 
1,507,000 


7.927.000 


8.  500.  000 

600, 003 

2.355  000 


7.927,000 


3.500.000 

600  000 
1,817,000 


Total 

Departmental  Management; 

1.  Executive  direction 

2.  Public  inlor matron.. 

3.  Community  and  field  services. 

4.  Legal  services 

5.  Financial  management: 

(3)  Audit 

(b)  Other 


1.907,000 


1,907,000 


11,455.000 


5.917.000 


6,523,000 
691,000 

4.223,000 
4.  063,  000 

11,455.000 
2,  246.  000 


6,523,000 

691,000 

4,  223.  000 

4.  063.  000 

11,455,000 
2,  246,  000 


8  299, 000 

729, 000 

5,415.000 

4.  488,  000 

12,917,000 
2.477.000 


Subtotal  

6.  Administrative  management. 

7.  Surplus  property  utilization.. 


13.701.000 


13.701.000 


Total  . 

Less:  trust  fund  transfer. 


5. 984.  000 
1,380.000 


5, 984,  000 
1,380,000 


15,394.000 

~  7, 144, 000 
1,456,000 


36.  565,  000 
-5.  429,  000 


36,  565.  000 
-5.429.000 


12.  925,  000 
-5  855.000 


40.  825,  000 
_5  725.000 


Total  appropriation. .  

Total,  Departmental  Management. 


31,136.000 


31.136.000 


37,070,000 


38.  853.  000 


38,853,000 


56.  452.  000 


35,100,000 

TsTSrooo" 


1  Sec.  410  of  the  Labor-HEW  Appropriation  Act  tor  fiscal  year  1970  (Public  Law  91-204)  required 
a  reduction  of  2  percent  in  the  total  appropriations  contained  in  ttie  act  excluding  fliose  involving 

trust  funds. 


;  Tentative  estimate.  Budget  amendment  will  be  submitted  as  soon  as  final  estimate  can  be 
made.  ■  .- 

>  Indefinite;  obligations  authorized  to  be  charged  to  subsequent  appropriations. 
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RELATED  AGENCIES 


Agency 


1970 
appropriation 


1971 
budget 


House  bill 


National  Labor  Relations  Board ^^fo^HSS 

National  Mediation  Board.. 2.333.000 

Railroad  Retirement  Board; 

Payment  for  military  service  credits 

Limitation  on  salaries  and  expenses 

Total,  Railroad  Retirement  Board 

Federal  fdediation  and  Conciliation  Service. 

U,  S.  Soldiers'  Home  (trust  fund  appropriation): 

Operation  and  maintenance 

Capital  outlay - 

Total.  U.S.  Soldiers  Home 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 1.948,000.000 

Federal  Radiation  Council iji'XXX 

President's  Committee  on  Consumer  Interests ic'Svin 

National  Commission  on  Product  Safety ^S^n'aa.i 

President's  Council  nn  Youth  Opportunity iV-,  r^,l 

Cabinet  Committee  en  Opportunities  for  Spanish-Speaking  People nX„'„„n 

Payment  for  the  Corporation  tor  Public  Broadcasting lb,U0U,0UU 

National  Credit  Union  Administration 

Total,  related  agencies - - 2,044.627,000 


$37,930,000 
2.  394, 000 


$39, 430, 000 
2, 394, 000 


19,206,000 

19,969.000 
(16.740.000) 

19. 969,  000 

(16,162,000) 

(16,740,000) 

19,206.000 

19, 969,  000 

19,969,000 

9.027,000 

9. 445.  000 
170,  000 

9, 508, 000 

9,822,000 
128.000 

9,  508, 000 

9,822,000 
128, 000 

9.615,000 

9, 950,  000 

9, 950.  000 

2, 080,  200, 000 
144,000 
810,000 


2,  046, 200,  000 
144.000 
810.000 


300, 000 
675, 000 


300, 000 
675, 000 


500,  000 


2.162,380.000 


2  129.380.000 


PROHIBITING  SALACIOUS 
ADVERTISING 

Mr,  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  (HJl.  11032)  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
interstate  facilities,  including  the  mails, 
for  the  transportation  of  salacious  ad- 
vertising, as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  11032 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chap- 
ter 71  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
Is  amended  by  adding  a  new  section  as 
follows : 

"§  1466.  Transportation   of  salacious   adver- 
tising 

"No  person  shall  knowingly  deposit  In  the 
mail,  or  transj>ort  in  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce,  an  unsolicited  advertisement  that 
is  salacious.  An  advertisement  is  salacious 
within  the  meaning  of  this  section  If  It  de- 
picts, in  actual  or  simulated  form,  or  ex- 
plicitly describes,  In  a  predominantly  sexual 
context,  human  genitalia,  any  act  of  nat- 
ural or  unnatural  sexual  intercourse  or  mas- 
turbation or  any  act  of  sadism  or  masochism. 
An  advertisement  otherwise  within  the  defl- 
nition  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  not 
to  constitute  a  salacious  advertisement  If  It 
constitutes  only  a  small  and  Insignificant 
part  of  the  whole  of  a  single  catalc^,  book, 
periodical,  or  other  work  the  remainder  of 
which  is  not  primarily  devoted  to  sexual 
matters. 

"Whoever  violates  this  section  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $50,000,  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  five  years,  or  both,  for  the 
first  offense,  and  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $100,000,  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than 
ten  years,  or  both,  for  a  subsequent  offense. 

"When  any  person  is  convicted  of  a  viola- 
tion of  this  section,  the  court  may.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  penalty  prescribed,  order  the 
destruction  of  all  copies  of  the  salacious 
advertisement  seized  from  the  possession 
or  custody  of  such  person  or  anyone  acting 
on  his  behalf,  at  the  time  of  his  arrest." 

Sec.  2.  The  table  of  contents  preceding 
chapter  71  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
CXxle  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following: 

"1466.  Transportation  of  salacious  advertis- 
ing." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr,  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
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objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  8  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  11032,  as  amended, 
makes  it  a  Federal  offense  to  use  the 
mails  or  other  means  of  commerce  to  dis- 
tribute unsolicited  salacious  advertise- 
ments. 

This  measure  is  one  of  the  three  anti- 
obscenity  proposals  recommended  by  the 
President.  Two  of  these  proposals,  as 
amended  by  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  have  already  been 
approved  by  the  House  on  April  28  of  this 
year.  They  were  contained  in  H.R.  15693, 
a  bill  to  amend  title  39  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  exclude  from  the  mails 
as  a  special  category  of  nonmailable 
matter  certain  material  offered  for  sale 
to  minors,  to  protect  the  public  from  of- 
fensive intrusion  into  their  homes  of 
sexually-oriented  mail  matter,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

These  proposals,  already  approved  by 
the  House,  would: 

First,  make  it  a  Federal  crime  to  use 
the  mails  or  other  facilities  of  commerce 
to  deliver  to  anyone  under  17  years  of 
age  matters  dealing  with  a  sexual  sub- 
ject in  a  manner  imsuitable  for  young 
people,  and 

Second,  extend  existing  postal  law  en- 
abling a  citizen  to  protect  his  home  from 
any  intrusion  of  sex-oriented  advertis- 
ing, regardless  of  whether  or  not  he  has 
actually  received  such  mailings. 

H.R.  11032,  the  instant  bill,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  submit  is  the  remaining  part  of  the 
program  designed  to  prohibit  the  know- 
ing deposit  in  the  mail  for  transport  in 
interstate  commerce  of  imsolicited  ad- 
vertisements that  are  salacious  as  spe- 
cifically defined.  As  already  mentioned, 
the  program  of  the  administration  was 
embodied  in  three  proposals.  Two  of 
these  were,  in  fact,  referred  to  the  Sub- 
committee No.  3  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary.  Fourteen  days  of 
pubhc  hearings  were  held  by  the  sub- 
committee, in  which  more  than  150  anti- 
obscenity  measures  were  considered  and 
appraised.  Twenty-seven  Members  of  this 
body  came  before  the  committee  to 
testify. 


Although  the  approach  of  the  various 
witnesses  differed  as  to  detail,  the  record 
of  the  hearing  makes  it  abundantly  clear 
that  a  tremendous  volume  of  unsolicited 
salacious  advertising  is  being  dissemi- 
nated through  the  mails  and  through  in- 
terstate commerce.  The  Federal  legisla- 
tive remedy  to  the  situation  is  embodied 
in  H.R.  11032. 

In  this  connection,  I  desire  to  compli- 
ment the  main  proponent  of  the  legisla- 
tion, the  ranking  minority  Member  of 
the  House  Judiciarj-  Committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  iMr.  McCulloch>. 

I  would  also  like  to  compliment  those 
Members  who  cosponsored  the  measure, 
members  of  the  subcommittee,  and  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  who 
worked  so  hard  on  it,  including  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hutchin- 
son), the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  BiESTER) ,  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  MacGregor^,  as  well  as  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Ed- 
wards) ,  and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Mikva),  and  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Conyers),  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Ryan)  . 

The  subcommittee  reported  out  this 
bill,  which  was  approved  unanimously 
in  the  full  committee.  I  should  point  out 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  fMr. 
Ryan)  ,  because  of  illness,  was  not  pres- 
ent. We  T'.ish  him  a  .-speedy  recovery.  He 
had  strong  rcjcrvaticns  'o  the  measure. 
My  report  to  the  Mcmte.'s  ;hal  it  wao 
unanimous  should  not  be  taken  to  speak 
for  the  gentleman  from  New  York  in 
this  Connection. 

I  should  like  to  talk  briefly.  Mr. 
Speaker,  about  the  committee  amend- 
ments to  the  bill. 

First,  the  language  of  the  original 
proposal  would  have  proscribed  trafiBc 
between  consenting  persons  whereas  the 
fundamental  purpose  of  the  legislation 
was  to  relieve  unwilling  recipients  of 
the  burden  of  receiving  offensive  mate- 
rials. Accordingly,  the  committee  has 
amended  the  proposal  so  that  it  applies 
only  to  material  that  has  not  been  re- 
quested or  subscribed  for,  in  short,  to 
unsolicited  material. 

Second,  the  measure,  as  introduced, 
was  vulnerable  to  serious  criticism  that 
it  would  infringe  the  first  amendment 
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guarantee  of  freedom  of  speech.  H.R. 
11032,  as  proposed,  contained  only  one 
criterion  of  criminality— appeal  to  pru- 
rient interest  in  sex.  This  single  criterion 
fails  to  meet  the  three  standards  of  ob- 
scenity laid  down  by  the  High  Court 
in  Roth  V.  United  States.  354  U.S.  476 
(1959^  and  related  cases.  Those  stand- 
ards encompass  not  only  "prurient  ap- 
peal" but  also  otfensiveness  under  com- 
munity standards  as  well  as  utter  lack 
of  redeeming  value.  The  Department  of 
Justice,  urging  support  for  the  legisla- 
tion and  relying  on  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  in  Valentine  v.  Chrestensen,  316 
U.S.  52  <1942),  maintains  that  the  first 
amendment  does  not  apply  to  purely 
commercial  advertising.  While  the  mat- 
ter is  not  entirely  free  from  doubt,  the 
committee  determined  that  the  consti- 
tutionality of  a  prohibition  of  the  trans- 
portation of  patently  salacious  matter 
in  the  mails  or  in  commerce  is  worth 
testing. 

In  other  words.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
worth  the  effort  we  are  making  here  to- 
day. 

However,  the  committee  also  deter- 
mined that  so  far  as  possible  criminal 
laws  should  not  be  made  to  deioend  on 
imprecise  or  seculative  criteria.  Accord- 
ingly, the  cjmmittee  amendment  to 
H.R.  11032  enumerates  and  catalogues 
the  characteristics  of  an  advertisement 
that-  render  it  "salacious"  under  the  bill 
and  thus  interdicted.  The  definition  of 
•'.salacious  advertisement"  contained  in 
H.R.  11032  is  substantially  the  same  as 
the  definition  contained  in  H.R.  15693. 
the  postal  regulation  measure  which 
pas.ied  the  House  on  April  28. 

La.-it'.y.  the  coiTimittee  has  amended 
H.R.  11032  to  ex;7ressly  authorize  the  de- 
struction on  court  order  of  copies  of 
salacious  advertisements  seized  from 
the  !X)ssession  of  a  person  who  has  been 
convicted  of  a  violation  of  the  proposed 
statute  or  from  a  person  actinij  on  his 
behalf.  This  provision  exists  today  in  sec- 
tion 1465  of  Title  18.  United  States  Code, 
and  applies  to  cases  in  which  a  person 
is  convicted  of  transportation  of  obscene 
matter  for  sale  or  distribution. 

One  last  matter.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  pen- 
alties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  penalties  provided  by 
H.R.  11032  were  carefully  reviewed  by 
the  committee-.  Althou.;h  the  provisions 
for  imprLsonment  are  substantially  high- 
er than  those  recommended  in  a  study 
draft  recently  issued  by  the  National 
Commission  on  Reform  of  Federal  Crim- 
inal Laws,  they  arc  consonant  with  exist- 
ing obsceiiity  penalties — a  maximum  of 
5  years  imprisonment  for  a  first  offense 
and  10  years  for  subsequent  offenses,  "rfie 
bill  also  authorizes  substantial  fines — a 
maximum  of  $50,000  for  a  first  odense 
and  $100,000  for  c'ub>equcnt  offenses. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman has  consumed  8  m.inutes. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  1  additional  minute. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
H.R.  11032  as  amended  by  the  commit- 
tee is  a  workable  proposal.  Its  approval 
today  will  complete  House  action  on  nil 
antiobscenity  measures  recommended 
by  the  administration. 


Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  congratulate  the 
gentleman  for  bringing  this  legislation 
to  the  floor  for  action.  I  intend  to  sup- 
port it. 

I  wonder  if  we  couid  make  some  legis- 
lative history  on  the  intent  here. 

In  the  bill  we  state,  "an  unsolicited 
advertisement  that  is  salacious."  I  would 
presume  that  "unsolicited"  means  just 
that,  and  a  defense  by  someone  mailing 
out  advertising,  that  he  did  not  know  it 
was  unsolicited,  would  be  no  defense  un- 
der this  act.  Does  the  gentleman  care  to 
perhaps  elaborate  on  the  word  "unso- 
lic'ted?" 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Yes.  Tlie  com- 
mittee found  that  nearly  all  the  objec- 
tionable material  that  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Americans  complain  about  is 
unsolicited,  and  comes  by  mail  and  en- 
ters the  house,  of  course,  through  the 
mailbox. 

We  are  not  attempting  here  to  inter- 
dict newspapers  or  magazines  for  which 
there  is  a  subscription.  We  consider  these 
solicited.  But  it  is  the  unsolicited  variety, 
that  which  is  not  asked  for,  that  con- 
stitutes the  offensive  material  we  wish  to 
proscribe. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  You  know,  one  of  the 
main  difficulties  we  have  had  in  passing 
legislation  dealing  with  this  type  of  mat- 
ter and  material  is  the  definition  of  the 
material.  Is  your  definition  of  salacious 
matter  satisfactory,  as  far  as  the  com- 
mittee is  concerned,  in  order  to  get 
around  Supreme  Court  decisions? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  In  answer  to  the 
question  of  the  gentleman,  of  course,  we 
are  not  defining  obscenity,  which  is  a  dif- 
f.°rent  matter.  We  are  defining  what  we 
consider  to  be  salacious.  We  are  going  on 
the  assumption  that  because  we  are  deal- 
ing with  commercial  advertising,  the  first 
amendment  guarantees  with  respect  to 
requiring  a  definition  of  obscenity  do  not 
obtain  here.  Consequently  we  have  tried 
to  be  as  specific  as  we  can  and  iiave  more 
or  less  emulated  the  language  that  was 
contained  in  the  post  office  bill  which 
earlier  passed  this  House — H.R.  15693 — 
so  as  to  put  advertisers  on  notice  as  to 
what  they  may  not  use  in  advertising, 
and  which  this  bill  defines  to  be  salacious. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker,  I  yield 
myself  ruch  time  as  I  may  desire. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R. 11032. 

I  am  deeply  disturbed  by  the  serious 
threat  to  the  moral  and  social  fabric  of 
our  society  posed  by  the  mass  of  obscene 
materials  which  daily  pour  through  the 
mails  and  move,  it  would  seem,  almost 
unhindered  across  State  lines  in  inter- 
stat"^  commerce 

In  order  to  deal  with  this  rising  tide 
of  ijornography  in  our  Nation,  the  Presi- 
dent has  proposed  a  three-pronged  at- 


tack. The  first  prong  of  this  attack.  H  R. 
11031.  was  designed  to  protect  children 
from  exposure  to  material  which,  though 
not  actually  obscene  under  the  Supreme 
Court's  test  in  Memoirs  v.  Masxachusetts, 
383  U.S.  413  (1966),  might  be  harmful 
to  minors.  The  substance  of  this  proposal 
was  passed  by  the  House  on  April  28, 
1970,  as  title  I  of  H.R.  15693  by  a  vote  of 
375  to  8. 

Title  II  of  H.R.  15693  embodies  the 
second  part  of  the  President's  plan.  This 
provision,  originally  introduced  as  title 
II  of  H.R.  10877.  strikes  at  the  problem 
of  the  un.solicited  obscene  advertisements 
which  has  flooded  our  homes  by  prohibit- 
ing the  mailing  of  any  "sexuaJly-oriented 
advertisement '  to  any  person  who  files 
with  the  Postmaster  a  statement  that  he 
desires  to  receive  no  such  materials 
through  the  mails. 

The  third  and  final  prong  of  the  Presi- 
dent's antipornography  program,  HR. 
11032,  of  which  I  am  pleased  to  be  a 
principal  sponsor,  is  now  before  the 
House  for  action.  This  bill  is  aimed  pri- 
marily at  the  mass  of  salacious  and  ob- 
jectionable advertisements  that  are  sent 
out  indi£criminately  in  mass  mailings 
by  the  purveyors  of  pornograiJhy  who 
seek  to  make  a  fast  buck  at  the  expense 
of  the  sensibilities  of  millions  of  often 
unwilling  recipients. 

li.R.  11032,  as  introduced,  would  pro- 
hibit knowingly  mailing  or  trarisportihg 
in  intersti^-te  commerce  any  advertise- 
ment desig;ied  or  intended  to  appeal  to  a 
prurient  interest  in  sex.  The  penalty  for 
violation  is  a  maximum  of  a  5-year  term 
in  jail  or  $50. COO  fine  for  the  first  offense 
and  10  years  or  SICO.OOO  for  a  subsequent 
OiTense. 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  la- 
bored long  and  hard  on  this  le3isIation. 
Subcommittee  No.  3  held  14  days  of  hear- 
ings and  heard  41  witnesses.  The  total 
testimony  received  numbers  in  tine  thou- 
sands of  pages.  In  the  executive  sessions 
our  members  struggled  to  produce  a  bill 
that  would  be  both  an  effective  enforce- 
ment tool  and  yet  capable  of  passing  con- 
stitutiunal  musuer.  I  am  confident  that 
this  goal  has  been  attained. 

The  committee  adopted  three  amend- 
ments of  substance.  First,  the  bill  was 
limited  to  unsolicited  advertisements  to 
strengthen  its  right  to  privacy  character. 
Second,  the  bill  was  tightened  up  by 
replacing  the  tenn  "designed  or  intended 
to  appeal  to  a  prurient  interest  in  sex" 
with  a  more  objective,  less  vague  defini- 
tion of  the  materials  to  be  proscribed. 
This  definition  is  essentially  tliat  con- 
tained in  H.R.  15693  defining  "sexually- 
oriented  advertisement,"  which  the 
House  has  already  approved  by  passing 
H.R.  15693.  Armed  with  this  increased 
specificity  m  the  definition  of  the  ma- 
terials prohibited,  the  U.S.  attorneys  and 
the  courts  should  be  able  to  u.se  H.R. 
11032  as  an  effective  weapon  against  sa- 
lacious advertisements. 

The  third  amendment  provides  for  the 
destruction  on  court  order  of  sslaclous 
advertisements  which  are  the  basis  of  a 
conviction  under  the  proposed  act. 

While  thp  administration  orisinally 
favored  the  L-n,-,aage  of  H.R.  11032  as  In- 
troduced. I  am  pleased  to  state  that  the 
Justice  Department  finds  all  of  these 
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amendments  acceptable  and  supports  the 
bill  as  repoi-ted  by  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  reporting  out  this  most 
important  piece  of  legislation  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  can  well  be  proud 
of  the  strong  lead  it  has  taken  in  the  war 
on  pornography. 

I  strongly  urge  that  the  House  follow 
this  lead  by  adopting  H.R.  11032. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  a  chronology  of 
the  actions  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
on  H.  R.  11032  at  this  point  in  the  Re- 
cord: 

May  2,  1969— President  Nixon's  message  to 
Congress. 

May  7,  1969 — Dralt  of  the  bill  sent  to  Con- 
gress, accompanied  by  Attorney  General's 
statement;  Introduction  of  the  bill. 

September  15,  1969— Subcommittee  3  be- 
gan hearings. 

April  16,  1970 — Last  of  14  public  hearings. 

May  20,  1970 — First  markup  in  Subcom- 
mittee 3. 

July  7,  1970 — Subcommittee  3  reported  out 
the  bill. 

July  28,  1970 — Pull  Committee  reported  the 
bill. 

August  3.  1970 — Consideration  by  the 
House  on  Suspension  Calendar. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

(Mr.  MINSHALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  rense  and  extend  hi.s  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  before  us.  H.R.  11032, 
to  end  the  use  of  interstate  facilities,  in- 
cluding the  mails,  for  transport  of  sala- 
cious advertising,  and  as  author  of  three 
other  antiobscenity  measures,  I  urge  the 
House  to  give  its  strong  endorsement  to 
this  important  measure. 

By  coincidence,  my  office  this  morning 
received  a  slim.y  example  of  the  very  sort 
of  advertisement  H.R.  11032  would  help 
eliminate.  It  w-as  forwarded  to  me  by  an 
understandably  indignant  constituent  in 
North  OLrsted.  Ohio,  and  is  typical  of 
the  filth  that  is  being  sent,  unsolicited, 
into  the  homes  of  millions  of  decent 
.•\mericans.  The  rand°rers  of  pornog- 
laphy  glean  names  from  newspapers, 
magazines,  school,  club,  and  even  church 
rosters,  and,  all  to  often,  obtain  them 
from  mailing  lists  sold  on  the  open  mar- 
ket by  mail  order  and  publishing  houses 
ulth  which  the  citizen  has  done  legiti- 
mate business.  Many  of  the  targets  of 
tills  kind  of  adverti.3ing  are  minors. 

I  am  putting  this  misspelled,  ungram- 
matical  piece  of  nastiness  in  the  Record 
today  because  it;  author,  who  calls  him- 
self Andy  Drew,  has  unintentirnally  pre- 
sented a  better  case  for  banning  his  sort 
of  slimy  enterpiLie  froni  th^  mails  and 
from  interstate  commerce  than  all  the 
oratory  this  House  could  muster: 

DE\a  Slit;  I  got  your  name  from  a  special 
list  that  I  bought.  The  guy  that  sold  nie  the 
list  (for  u  lot  of  moiiev)  said  that  you  for 
sure  would  be  interested  ,n  the  kind  of 
films  I  have  for  sale  and  that  you  wouldn't 
cauce  me  any  trouble.  I  hope  "he  was  right 
twciuse  troub'.e  is  something  1  don't  need 
snd  I'm  not  looking  for.  You  can  figure 
out  for  yourself  the  kind  of  films  I  make, 
and  if  your  not  Interested  please  please  de- 
stroy this  letter  and  you'll  never  hear  from 
rce  again. 


To  tell  the  truth  I've  never  mailed  any- 
thing like  this  before.  All  my  business  for 
the  past  several  years  has  been  with  a  fairly 
small  group  of  guys  who  have  some  money 
and  kept  me  busy  making  the  kind  of  films 
that  each  one  tells  me  turns  them  on.  But 
now  I've  run  Into  a  problem  and  have  to 
think  about  expanding  a  little. 

The  problem  Is  that  these  characters  In 
Denmark  are  advertising  that  they  can  send 
the  same  kind  of  films  Into  this  country  that 
I've  been  making  and  they  even  have  the 
nerve  to  guarantee  delivery.  Even  tho  I  know 
some  guys  that  got  burned  because  the  films 
never  got  thru  customs  some  of  my  custom- 
ers have  decided  to  try  out  the  foreigners. 

I  really  got  fed  up  with  these  Danish  ban- 
dits when  I  l06t  some  customers  and  I  figure 
It  this  way — Why  shouldn't  I  let  people  who 
buy  these  films  know  they  don't  have  to 
take  chances  and  play  dangerous  games  and 
get  rooked  good  from  the  foreigners  when 
they  can  buy  the  same  stuff  (I  think  my 
films  are  a  lot  better  anyway)  right  here  In 
the  good  old  US  of  A. 

You  can  bet  that  I'm  going  to  send  you 
really  good  stuff  because  I'm  not  looking  for 
thousands  of  customers  but  just  enough  to 
supply  a  steady  repeat  business  I  can  handle 
by  myself.  (I  do  all  the  work  myself  so  I 
know  that  you  get  everything  Just  like  you 
want.) 

After  you've  seen  my  first  films  you  can 
tell  me  what  you  like  yourself  and  I'll  see 
what  I  can  do  for  you.  But  in  tlie  meantime 
I  went  thru  all  my  negs  and  chose  6  that  I 
think  are  really  great  in  quality  and  action 
and  in  the  models  that  are  in  them.  I  have 
some  more  I  will  tell  you  about  later  but 
let's  start  with  these  first. 

All  are  200'  in  regiilar  8mm  Black  &  White 
(I  can  get  you  Super-8  but  it  may  take  a 
few  days  longer.)  I'm  only  going  to  charge 
y>..u  $15  for  each  film  (or  you  san  save  money 
by  ordering  all  6  for  $75).  Of  course  if  you 
want  nie  to  make  a  film  specially  for  you 
later  on  it'll  have  to  cost  a  little  more.  Here 
are  the  titles  I've  given  the  6  films.  (Titles 
omitted.) 

I  have  here  omitted  the  names  of  the 
fiJms  offered,  since  the  titles  and  de- 
scriptions are  obscene.  Tiie  letter  con- 
tinues: 

I  shot  while  making  these  films  and  some 

others. 

12  photos  (all  different)  for  $8.  24  photos 
I  all  different)  for  $12. 

So  send  me  S15  for  each  film  you  want  or 
else  $75  for  all  six  (which  Is  like  getting  one 
film  for  free) . 

Make  your  checks  and  money  orders  pay- 
able to  Andy  Drew  because  this  is  the  name 
I'm  using.  Send  your  order  and  money  to 
Andy  Drew.  1800  N.  Highland  Ave.  Rm.  616, 
make  sitre  you  put  in  Rm.  616  so  I'll  get  your 
order  for  sure.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90028. 

If  you  want  me  to  ship  you  COD  send  me 
half  of  what  your  total  order  comes  to  ( I 
don't  like  to  be  taken  either)  and  then  make 
sure  positively  that  someone  is  there  to  get 
the  package.  If  It  got  Into  the  wrong  hands 
it  might  really  embarrass  both  of  us. 
Yours  truly, 

Andy. 

To  save  both  of  us  time  and  trouble  you 
can  order  here  and  tear  this  part  off  and 
send  it  to  me  with  your  mo;iey.  Then  I'll 
get  your  films  out  to  you  real  fast. 
Andy  Drew, 

1800  N.  Highland  Ave.  Rm.  616 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

(Titles  omitted) . 

all  six  for  S75  like  getting  one  free 
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Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentlemein  yield? 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  gentleman  for 
his  leadership  in  this  matter.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation. 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  express 
mu'  full  support  for  H.R.  11032,  to  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  interstate  facilities,  in- 
cluding the  mails,  for  the  transportation 
of  salacious  advertising.  This  bill  re- 
presents another  important  st€p  toward 
controlling  a  problem  which  Ls  of  very 
deep  concern  to  American  citizens 
throughout  the  Nation;  that  is,  the 
intrusion  into  American  homes  of  im- 
wanted,  imsolicited,  and  offensive  sex- 
oriented  mail.  The  constituent  mail 
coming  into  my  office  and  that  of  so 
many  of  my  colleagues  certainly  attests 
to  the  depth  and  breadth  of  tliis  con- 
cern, which  has  in  turn  been  reflected  in 
the  large  number  of  bills  introduced  to 
deal  with  this  growing  problem. 

Along  with  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Ohio,  the  Honorable  William 
McCuLLOcH,  who  is  the  chief  sponsor  of 
the  legislation  before  us  today.  I  cospon- 
sored  an  original  version  of  H.R.  11032  on 
May  12,  1969.  This  legislation  also  em- 
bodies one  of  the  legislative  proposals 
called  for  by  President  Nixon  in  his  May 
2,  1969  message  to  the  Congress  on  sex- 
oriented  mail. 

A>  reported  from  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee.  H.R.  11032  would  prohibit 
the  knowing  deposit  in  the  mail  or  trans- 
portation in  interstate  commerce  of  un- 
solicited material  which  exploits  a  pru- 
rient interest  in  sex  through  advertising. 
In  order  to  deal  effectively  with  any  con- 
.ctitutional  questions  arising  from  the 
provisions  of  this  bill,  the  committee  has 
carefully  and  explicitly  defined  the  con- 
cept of  "salacious  advertising"  and  the 
penalties  pronded  for  in  H.R.  11032  are 
consonant  with  existing  obscenity  penal- 
ties. A  first  violation  of  this  bill  would 
carry  a  maximum  fine  of  $50,000  or  im- 
prisonment of  not  more  than  5  years,  or 
both:  subsequent  offenses  would  carrj'  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  $100,000,  or  iir.pxis- 
onment  of  not  more  than  10  years,  or 
both. 

The  committee  is  to  be  commended  for 
its  favorable  consideration  of  this  impor- 
tant legLslation,  which  certainly  deserves 
the  complete  approval  by  the  House  to- 
day. I  would  like  to  also  exprec?  my  sup- 
port for  an  amendment  added  to  the  bill 
by  the  Judiciary  Committee,  which  pro- 
vides for  court-ordered  destruction  of  all 
copies  of  a  salacious  advertisement  seized 
from  the  possession  of  a  person  convicted 
of  a  violation  of  this  act. 

In  addition  to  the  large  volume  of  con- 
stituent mriil  I  have  already  referred  to. 
the  subcommittee  hearings  on  this  legis- 
lation have  clearly  Indicated  the  need  for 
this  legislation.  While  I  have  no  illusions 
that  H.R.  11032  will  completelv  eliminate 
the  growing  problem  of  pornography  dis- 
semination in  tills  country,  it  is  aiiother 
significant  and  es.'sential  step  toward  the 
solution  to  this  problem.  On  April  28  of 
this  year  the  Ho'use  gave  its  approval  to 
c^nother  stop  toward  this  solution  in  pass- 
ing H.R.  15693.  That  legislation  is  aimed 
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at  the  protection  of  minors  under  17 
years  of  age  from  obscene  mailings  and 
the  protection  of  the  privacy  of  all  mail 
patrons  who  do  not  want  to  receive  such 
mail. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  today  to  Join  In  taking  this  addi- 
tional action  toward  deahng  with  the 
very  real  problem  of  Increasing  traCBc  in 
pornoEtraphy  and  salacious  advertising. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  I  yield  for  one  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
also  like  to  join  in  congratulating  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  for  his  support  of 
this  legislation  which  I  think  is  most 
important. 

Am  I  correct  in  assuming  that  there 
would  be  no  defense  under  this  bill  for  a 
sender  of  the  salacious  advertisement  to 
a  person  who  did  not  solicit  the  adver- 
tising, but  if  he  claims  that  someone 
other  than  that  person  solicited  It  in- 
stead and  if  a  person  is  a  victim  of  a 
prank  and  someone  sends  in  and  requests 
material  in  another  person's  name,  I  pre- 
sume this  would  not  be  an  offense  under 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  I  see  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  which  han- 
dled the  legislation  rises  quickly  to  an- 
swer that  question. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
the  uentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wiscorvsln  for  an  answer  to 
the  question  which  has  been  posed  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  IC'\STENMEIER.  I  would  say  to 
my  friend  from  Illinois  that  that  was  not 
unsolicited  material.  Here  I  believe  that 
the  sender  should  have  more  reason  to 
believe  and  to  understand  that  the  mat- 
ter was.  in  fact,  solicited. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further.  I  believe 
this  is  a  weakness  of  the  bill  and  I  hope 
we  can  correct  it  by  adopting  legislation 
which  would  make  it  an  offens"  to  send 
a  request  in  behalf  of  another  person 
without  the  knowledge  or  approval  of  the 
third  party. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  think  that  is 
correct. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr  FLTjTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  strongly  favor  H.R.  11032. 
and  recommend  passage  of  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  interstate  facilities,  including 
the  mails,  for  the  transportation  of  sala- 
cious advertising.  Congress  must  prevent 
the  distribution  of  salacious  material 
tliat  appeal^  only  to  base  interest.  Con- 
gress must  take  firm  measures  to  protect 
i^  American  families  frcm  this  unv,anted 
^material.  The  receipt  of  this  unwanted 
obscene  mail  is  an  intolerable  invasion 
of  privacy,  and  the  rights  of  .he  family 
to  be  free  from  such  material.  These 
acts  should  be  made  actually  illegal  by 
the  Congress  by  legislation.  As  Ameri- 
can homes  are  being  flooded  by  this  ob- 


jectionable material,  Congress  must  act 
firmly  to  protect  families  by  legislative 
provisions  that  will  offer  real  protec- 
tion, and  respect  real  constitutional 
rights  of  freedom  of  speech  and  press, 
which  certainly  does  not  include  im- 
wanted  obscene  materials. 

I  am  glad  to  advise  the  Congress  that 
on  May  26,  1969,  I  sponsored  the  bill, 
H.R.  11631,  which  has  one  of  its  chief 
purposes  to  protect  the  public  from  in- 
trusion into  their  homes  through  the 
U.S.  postal  service  of  obscene  matter. 
My  bill  provided  for  each  citizen  the 
right  to  file  a  statement  with  the  U.S. 
Post  Office  declaring  that  that  person 
does  not  want  such  material  delivered  to 
his  home.  It  also  provided  for  fine  and 
imprisonment  against  the  sender  of  such 
material  by  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  for  sending  of  obscene 
material  through  the  U.S.  mails  over  the 
objection  of  any  citizen. 

I  have  strongly  favored  stopping  the 
distribution  of  salacious  material 
through  my  favorable  vote  on  H  Jl.  15693, 
the  bill  introduced  by  Congressman  E>ul- 
SKi  of  New  York  to  protect  those  young 
people  under  17  years  of  age  from  mail 
harmful  to  minors  and  to  protect  the  pri- 
vacy of  those  U.S.  postal  patrons  who  do 
not"  want  to  receive  advertising  for  ob- 
scene materials.  H.R.  15693  passed  the 
House  on  April  28,  1970.  and  my  affirma- 
tive vote  Is  recorded  on  page  13287  of 
the  Congressional  Record. 

I  strongly  endorse  H.R.  11032  being 
debated  today  as  I  believe  it  will  give 
great  protection  to  each  American  citi- 
zen of  all  ages  against  imwanted  and  un- 
solicited obscene  materials  delivered  by 
interstate  means  or  the  U.S.  postal  serv- 
ice. 

I  like  particularly  the  leadership  of 
President  Nixon  in  sending  his  firm  mes- 
sage to  Congress  asking  prompt  action 
to  protect  our  citizens  and  families 
against  obscene  mail.  Here  is  the  Presi- 
dent's message: 

Propos.ii.s  on-  Se.x- Oriented  M.ml 
To  the  Con^'-t'ss  of  the  United  States: 

AniericAn  homes  are  being  bombarded  with 
the  largest  volume  cf  sex-oriented  mail  In 
hiscory.Most  of  It  Is  unsolicited,  unwanted, 
and  deeply  offensive  l-o  those  who  receive  It. 
~Ame  1964.  the  nvunber  of  complaints  to  the 
Post  Office  abaut  this  salacious  mail  has  al- 
mc«t  doubled.  One  hundred  and  forty  thou- 
sand letters  of  protest  came  in  during  the 
la.>t  9  months  alone,  and  the  volume  Is  In- 
creasinst  Mothers  and  fathers  by  the  tens  of 
thoiLsands  have  written  to  the  White  House 
aud  the  Congress.  They  resent  the  intru- 
sions into  their  homes,  and  they  are  asking 
for  Federal  assistance  to  protect  their  chil- 
dren agaiiift  exp^s'.-.re  to  erotic  publications. 
Tpe  problem  has  no  simple  solution.  Many 
publications  dealing  with  se.x — In  a  way  that 
is  offensive  ti  many  people — are  protected 
imder  the  broad  umbrella  of  the  first  amend- 
tiie:!'  prohibiting  against  any  law  "abridging 
the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press." 

However,  there  are  ccnsututunal  means 
avaiUbl^  to  assist  parents  seeking  to  protect 
thsir  children  from  tl-e  flood  of  sax-crlented 
materials  mjv'ng  through  the  mails.  The 
courts  have  not  left  society  defenseless 
against  t'le  smut  peddler:  they  have  not 
ruled  out  reaicnable  Government  action. 

Cognizant  of  the  cons:itut.onal  structures. 

aw.tre  of  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions,  this 

ad:nin:s:ration  has  carefully  studied  the  legal 

terrain  of  this  problem. 

We  believe  we  have  discovered  some  un- 


tried and  hopeful  approaches  that  will  enable 
the  Federal  Government  to  become  a  full 
j>artner  with  States  and  Individual  citizens  In 
drying  up  a  primary  source  of  this  social  evil. 
I  have  asked  the  Attorney  General  smd  the 
Postmaster  General  to  submit  to  Congreaa 
three  new  legislative  propoeals. 

The  flrat  would  prohibit  outright  the  Bend- 
ing of  offensive  sex  materials  to  any  child  or 
teenager  under  18.  The  second  would  pro- 
hibit the  sending  of  advertising  designed  to 
appeal  to  a  prurient  interest  In  sex.  It  would 
apply  regardless  of  the  age  of  the  recipient. 
The  third  measure  camplementa  the  second 
by  providing  added  protection  from  the  Idnd 
of  smut  advertising  now  being  mailed,  un- 
solicited, Into  so  many  homes. 

PROTECTING    MINORS 

Many  States  have  moved  ahead  of  the 
Federal  Government  In  drawing  distinction* 
between  materials  considered  obscene  for 
adults  and  materials  considered  obscene  for 
children.  Some  of  these  States,  such  as  New 
York,  have  taken  substantial  strides  toward 
protecting  their  youth  from  materials  that 
may  not  be  obscene  by  adult  standards  but 
which  could  be  damaging  to  the  healthy 
growth  and  development  of  a  child.  The 
United  States  Supreme  Court  has  recognized, 
in  rep)eated  decisions,  the  unique  status  of 
minors  and  has  upheld  the  New  York  statute. 
Building  on  Judicial  precedent,  we  hope  to 
provide  a  new  measure  of  Federal  protection 
for  the  young. 

l'%sk  Congress  to  make  it  a  Federal  crime 
to  use  the  mails  or  other  facilities  of  com- 
merce to  deliver  to  anyone  under  18  years  of 
age  material  dealing  with  a  sexual  subject  in 
a  manner  unsuitable  for  young  people. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  not  go  Into 
effect  unUl  the  sixth  month  after  passage. 
The  delay  would  provide  mailers  of  these  ma- 
terials time  to  remove  from  their  mailing 
lists  the  names  of  all  youngsters  under  18. 
The  Federal  Government  would  become  a 
full  partner  with  parents  and  States  in  pro- 
tecting children  from  much  of  the  interstate 
commerce  in  pornography.  A  first  violation 
of  this  statute  would  be  punishable  by  a 
maximum  penalty  of  5  years  in  prison  and 
a  550,000  fine;  subsequent  violations  carry 
greater  penalties. 

PtttJRIENT    ADVERTISING 

Many  complaints  about  salacious  litera- 
ture coming  through  the  mails  focus  on  ad- 
vertisements. Many  of  these  ads  are  de- 
signed bv  the  advertiser  to  appeal  exclusively 
to  a  prurient  interest.  This  is  clearly  a  form 
of  pandering. 

/  ask  the  Congress  to  make  it  a  Federal 
crime  to  use  the  mails,  or  other  facilities  of 
commerce,  for  the  commercial  exploitation 
of  a  prurient  interest  in  sex  through  adver- 
tising. 

This  measure  focuses  on  the  intent  of  the 
dealer  in  sex-oriented  materials  and  bis 
methods  of  marketing  his  materials.  Through 
the  legislation  we  hope  to  impose  restrictions 
on  dealers  who  flood  the  mails  with  grossly 
offensive  advertisements  Intended  tc  produce 
a  market  for  their  smut  materials  by  stim- 
lUating  the  prurient  interest  of  the  recipient^ 
Und?r  the  new  legislation,  this  form  o. 
pandering  could  bring  a  maximum  penalty 
of  3  years  imprisonment,  and  a  fine  of  8o0.- 
000  for  a  first  offense  and  10  years  and  a  fine 
of  SIOO.OOO  for  subsequent  offenses. 

INVASION   OF  PRIV.ACY 

There  are  other  erotic,  sex-oriented  adver- 
tisements that  mav  be  constitutionally  prc- 
tec-ed  but  which  are.  nonetheless,  offensive 
to  the  citizen  who  receives  them  in  his  home^ 
No  .\merlcan  should  be  forced  to  accept  tms 
kind  of  adveruslng  through  the  mails. 

In  1967  Conzress  passed  a  law  to  help  deal 
with  th:s  kind  of  pandering.  The  law  per- 
mits an  addressee  to  determine  himseii 
whether  he  considers  the  material  offensue 
in  that  finds  It  -erotically  arousing  or  sext-- 
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ally  provocative."  If  the  recipient  deems  It 
60,  he  can  obtain  from  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral a  judicially  enforceable  order  prohlblt- 
Ing  the  sender  from  making  any  further 
mailings  to  him  or  his  children,  and  requiring 
the  mailer  to  delete  them  from  all  his  mail- 
ing lists. 

More  than  170,000  persons  have  requested 
such  orders.  Many  citizens  however,  are  still 
unaware  of  this  legislation,  or  do  not  know 
how  to  utilize  Its  provisions.  Accordingly,  I 
have  directed  the  Postmaster  General  to  pro- 
vide every  congressional  office  with  pam- 
phlets explaining  how  each  citizen  can  use 
this  law  to  protect  his  home  from  offensive 
advertising.  I  urge  Congress  to  assist  our  ef- 
fort for  the  widest  possible  distribution  of 
these  i>amphlets. 

This  pandering  law  was  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  no  citizen  should  be  forced  to  re- 
ceive advertisements  for  sex-oriented  mat- 
ter he  finds  offensive.  I  endorse  that  princi- 
ple and  believe  its  application  should  be 
broadened. 

/  therefore  ask  Congress  to  extend  the  ex- 
isting laiB  to  enable  a  citizen  to  protect  his 
home  from  any  intrusion  of  sex-oriented  ad- 
vertising— regardless  of  whether  or  not  a  cit- 
izen has  ever  received  such  mailings. 

This  new  stronger  measure  would  require 
mailers  and  potential  mailers  to  respect  the 
expressed  wishes  of  those  citizens  who  do 
not  wish  to  have  sex-oriented  advertising 
sent  into  their  homes.  These  citizens  will 
put  smut-mallers  on  notice  simply  by  flllng 
their  objections  with  a  designated  postal  au- 
thority. To  deliberately  send  such  advertis- 
ing to  their  homes  would  be  an  offense  sub- 
ject to  both  clvU  and  criminal  p>enaltles. 

As  I  have  stated  earlier,  there  Is  no  sim- 
ple solution  to  this  problem.  However,  the 
measures  I  have  proposed  will  go  far  toward 
protecting  our  youth  from  smtit  coming 
through  the  malls;  they  will  place  new  re- 
strictions upon  the  abuse  of  the  postal  serv- 
ice for  pandering  purposes;  they  will  rein- 
force a  man's  right  to  privacy  in  his  own 
home.  These  proposals,  however,  are  not  the 
whole  answer. 

The  ultimate  answer  lies  not  with  the 
Government  but  with  the  people.  What  is 
required  Is  a  citizens'  crusade  against  the 
obscene. 

When  Indecent  books  no  longer  find  a  mar- 
ket, when  pornographic  films  can  no  longer 
draw  an  audience,  when  obscene  plays  open 
to  empty  houses,  then  the  tide  will  turn. 
Qovemment  can  maintain  the  dikes  against 
obscenity,  but  only  people  can  turn  back  the 
tide. 

Richard  Nixon. 

Thk  White  House,  May  2. 1969. 

The  purpose  of  the  President's  message 
was  to  request  Congress: 

First.  To  make  It  a  Federal  crime  to 
use  the  mails  or  other  facilities  of  com- 
merce to  deliver  to  anyone  under  18  years 
of  age  matter  dealing  with  a  sexual  sub- 
ject in  a  manner  unsuitable  for  yoimg 
people; 

Second.  To  make  it  a  Federal  crime  to 
use  the  mails,  or  other  facilities  of  com- 
merce, for  the  conamercial  exploitation 
of  a  prurient  interest  in  sex  through  ad- 
vertising, and 

Third.  To  extend  existing  law  enabling 
a  citizen  to  protect  his  home  from  any 
intrusion  of  sex-oriented  advertising — 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  he  has  re- 
ceived such  mailings. 

Measures  embodying  all  three  pro- 
posals were  promptly  introduced.  The 
first  and  second,  authored  by  the  ranking 
minority  Member  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, Congressman  McCttlloch,  as 
H.R.  11031  and  H.R.  11032,  respectively, 
were  referred  to  this  committee.  The 


third  became  title  II  of  H.R.  10877  and 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

The  first  and  third  of  the  President's 
legislative  proposals  have  been  passed  by 
the  House  in  H.R.  15693  that  was  proc- 
essed by  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  and  passed  the  House 
on  April  28. 

The  remaining  legislative  proposal  of 
the  President,  embodied  in  H.R.  11032, 
was  requested  in  the  following  words : 

Many  complaints  about  salacious  liter- 
ature coming  through  the  mails  focus  on 
advertisements.  Many  of  these  ads  are  de- 
signed by  the  advertiser  to  appeal  exclu- 
sively to  a  prurient  Interest.  This  Is  clearly 
a  form  of  pandering. 

/  ask  the  Congress  to  make  it  a  Federal 
crime  to  use  the  mails,  or  other  facilities  of 
commerce,  for  the  commercial  exploitation 
of  a  prurient  interest  in  sex  through  adver- 
tising. (The  emphasis  Is  the  President's.) 

This  measure  focuses  on  the  Intent  of 
the  dealer  in  sex-oriented  materials  and  his 
methods  of  marketing  his  materials.  Through 
the  legislation  we  hope  to  ImpKSse  restrictions 
on  dealers  who  flood  the  malls  with  grossly 
offensive  advertisements  Intended  to  produce 
a  market  for  their  smut  materials  by  stimu- 
lating the  prurient  interest  of  the  recipient. 
Under  the  new  legislation,  this  form  of  pan- 
dering could  bring  a  maximum  penalty  of  S 
years  imprisonment,  and  a  fine  of  $50,000 
for  a  first  offense  and  10  years  and  a  fine  of 
$100,000  for  subsequent  offenses. 

PENALTIES 

The  penalties  provided  by  H.R.  11032 
were  carefully  considered  by  the  com- 
mittee. The  provisions  for  imprisonment, 
although  substantially  higher  than  those 
recommended  in  the  study  draft  recently 
issued  by  the  National  Commission  on 
Reform  of  Federal  Criminal  Laws,  are 
consonant  with  existing  obscenity  penal- 
ties, namely,  maximums  of  5  years  for  a 
first  offense  and  10  years  for  subsequent 
offenses.  The  provisions  for  fines  (maxi- 
mums of  $50,000  for  a  first  offense  and 
$100,000  for  subsequent  offenses)  are 
high.  Taking  cognizance  of  the  fact  that 
these  figures  are  maximums,  the  com- 
mittee decided  to  recommend  no  change 
in  penalties  provided  by  the  bill.  In  ad- 
dition, of  course,  the  committee's  amend- 
ment No.  5  provides  for  destruction  on 
court  order  of  copies  of  a  falacious  ad- 
vertisement seized  from  the  possession  of 
a  person  who  has  been  convicted  of  a 
violation  of  the  proposed  new  section  or 
from  a  person  acting  on  his  behalf. 

I  therefore,  join  with  the  imanimous 
membership  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, both  Republican  and  Democratic, 
in  urging  prompt  passage  by  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  of  H.R.  11032, 
as  strengthened  and  amended  by  that 
committee. 

I  am  glad  to  join  in  the  strong  lead  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  in  this 
war  on  obscene  materials  and  pornog- 
raphy, which  are  flooding  oui"  U.S.  mails 
and  our  homes  today. 

I  urge  Congress  to  stop  the  use  of 
interstate  facilities.  Including  U.S.  mails, 
to  transport  obscene  advertising  ma- 
terials. This  mail  is  sent  to  young  and 
older  people  through  lists  obtained  from 
papers,  schools,  clubs,  and  even  voter 
lists.  Unsolicited  obscene  mail  is  a  vio- 
lation of  the  U.S.  constitutional  right  of 
privacy,  and  this  evil  invasion  cannot 


be  justified  under  the  false  barmer  that 
it  is  "free  speech." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  upon  his  leadership 
and  excellent  statement,  as  well  as  the 
House  Judiciary.  Committee  upon  the 
fine  work  which  has  been  done  on  this 
important  legislation  to  stop  obscene 
material  flooding  U.S.  homes. 

I  would  like  to  ask  one  question :  Could 
the  committee  enlighten  the  House  at 
what  age  the  person  is  judged  to  have 
adequate  judgment  within  which  to  give 
his  consent  to  request  or  solicit  advertis- 
ing material  of  this  nature?  For  example, 
in  my  district  a  mother  from  Jefferson 
Borough  just  yesterday  complained  to 
me  that  her  11 -year-old  son  had  re- 
ceived obscene  material  by  mail  that  he 
did  not  ask  for  nor  request.  She  won- 
dered just  how  his  name  could  get  on 
any  such  list,  and  objected  most  strongly. 
Could  a  request  by  an  11-year-old  child 
be  considered  a  valid  request?  I  say 
definitely  "no." 

What  is  the  age  at  which  mature  judg- 
ment can  be  said  to  be  used  in  determin- 
ing what  is  a  valid  request? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  will  yield  fur- 
ther, there  is  no  age  limit  contained  in 
this  bill.  This  is  a  bill  to  provide  across- 
the-board  proscriptions  of  so-called 
pandering  advertising.  The  problem  of 
minors  in  connection  with  this  tjT>e  of 
mail  was  dealt  with  in  the  Post  OflQce  and 
Civil  Service  bUl— H.R.  15693. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield  fur- 
ther, should  there  be  an  age  limit  in  this 
bill  below  which  no  consent  or  no  re- 
quest for  obscene  materials  would  be 
received? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  will  yield  fur- 
ther, in  my  view,  we  intend  for  this 
measure  to  be  all  inclusive.  The  other 
bill  specifically  dealt  with  protection  of 
minors. 

Mr.  MCCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  'Virginia 
(Mr.  PoFF)  to  further  respond  to  the 
question. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio.  My 
own  thought  is  that  the  word  "un- 
solicited" is  intended  to  offer  the  ac- 
cused the  predicate  for  a  defense  and  if 
the  defense  is  to  be  meaningful,  then 
the  defendant  cannot  be  put  to  the  bur- 
den of  showing  that  he  had  knowledge  of 
the  age  of  the  person  who  solicited  it. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Hog  AH) . 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  before  us  re- 
minds me  of  an  important  problem  re- 
garding obscenity  cases  in  Federal  courts 
which  I  feel  my  colleagues  should  know 
about. 

In  July  of  this  year,  an  obscenity  case, 
United  States  against  Boltansky,  was 
heard  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  before  VS. 
District  Judge  R.  Dorsey  'Watkins.  The 
defense  rested  Its  case  on  July  23.  The 
U.S.  Government  prosecutors  had  no 
rebuttal,  so  the  case  was  then  ready  for 
submission  to  the  fact  finder.  Since  the 
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defendant  waived  his  right  to  a  jury, 
Judge  Watkins  was  sitting  as  the  trier 
of  fact.  On  that  morning.  July  23,  Judge 
Watkins  stated  that  he  would  postpone 
his  decision  until  after  the  Commission 
on  Obscenity  and  Pornography  had  re- 
ported. As  an  attorney  and  a  legislator, 
this  position  is  astounding  and  incom- 
prehensible. 

The  Assistant  U.S.  Attorney  who  was 
prosecuting  the  case  argued  tliat  the 
case  should  be  decided  expeditiously  so 
that  the  Government  would  have  some 
guidelines  for  future  prosecutions.  Judge 
Watkins  dismissed  this  argument  with 
the  suggestion  that  the  Government 
might  somehow  protect  itself  by  putting 
into  its  files  the  names  of  those  prosecu- 
tions which  would  have  been  instigated 
except  for  Judge  Watkins'  hesitation  to 
rule  in  the  Boltansky  case. 

The  Dep&rtment  of  Justice's  Criminal 
Division  attorney  assigned  to  the  case 
then  asked  to  be  heard  and  indicated  to 
the  judge  that  it  appeared  that  he  was 
planning  to  allow  the  Commission's  find- 
ings to  influence  his  decision.  Such  a 
^rocedure  is  without  legal  precedent  in 
the  administration  of  criminal  justice. 
This  is  analogous  to  allowing  a  jur>-  to 
go  beyond  the  evidence  presented  in  a 
case  and  to  do  research  on  their  own 
before  passing  on  the  issue  at  hand. 
When  the  Government  made  these  ar- 
guments, the  judge  responded  that  his 
decision  was  not  unlike  a  lower  court's 
deferring  a  decision  on  an  important  is- 
sue of  law  which  was  soon  to  be  decided 
by  an  appellate  court.  With  all  due  re- 
spect to  Judge  Watkins,  there  is  no 
analogy  whatsoever.  The  Presidents 
Commission  on  Obscenity  and  Pornog- 
raphy is  not  an  appellate  court.  It  is  a 
group  of  laymen  who  can  at  best  recom- 
mend changes  in  statutes.  This  Com- 
mission has  no  power  to  legislate  or 
adjudicate.  Judge  Watkins  has  the  re- 
si>onsibllity  to  adjudicate  on  the  basis  of 
the  law  as  it  exists  at  the  time  of  the 
alleged  offense,  not  on  the  basis  of  what 
the  law  might  be  at  some  time  in  the 
future.  Such  a  postponement  is  wholly 
distinguishable  from  postponing  a  fac- 
tual determination  when  all  evidence  is 

in. 

The  case  should  be  adjudicated 
promptly.  Delay  to  await  the  findings  of 
an  ad  hoc  commission  of  laymen  which 
can  In  no  way  affect  the  case  at  bar  is 
totally  without  justification.  The  Gov- 
ernment and  defendants  whose  trials  are 
pending  are  entitled  to  expeditious 
handling. 

We,  as  Federal  legislators,  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  formulate  statutes  such  as 
the  bm  before  us  today,  but  Federal 
judges  have  a  responsibility  to  interpret 
these  statutes  and  promptly  adjudicate 
cases  on  the  basis  of  the  existing  law. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  cor.sume  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  'Mr.  Wig- 
gins) . 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  11032  for  the  specific  pur- 
pose of  clarifying  any  misunde:  standing 
of  the  committee's  intent  in  its  defini- 
tion of  salacious  advertising. 

The  definition  uses  the  phrase,  "An,v 
act  of  natural  or  unnatural  lntenx)urse." 


During  the  committee's  consideration 
of  this  langiiai:e  it  was  emphasized  by  its 
author,  Congressman  Mikva,  that  the  in- 
tent of  the  phrase  is  to  reach  all  sexual 
acts  involving  penetration  between  per- 
sons of  the  same  or  of  different  sexes,  be- 
tween human  beings,  or  human  beings 
and  animals  or  things. 

7'he  committee  accepted  this  broad 
dermition  of  sexual  intercourse  in  favor- 
ably reporting  the  bill  in  the  House.  If 
enacted  into  law,  it  should  be  so  under- 
stood by  the  courts  and  law  enforcement 
cfRcials. 

This  measure  is  not  without  constitu- 
tional doubt,  but  the  evident  problem 
warrants  our  reliance  upon  Valentine 
against  Chrestensen  untO  the  Supreme 
Court  has  spoken  further  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  'Mr.  Ashbrookl 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  As  a  cospon- 
sor  of  H.R.  11032,  which  would  prohibit 
the  use  of  interstate  facilities,  including 
the  mails,  for  the  transportation  of  sala- 
cious advertising,  I  support  the  present 
version  of  the  bill  even  though  it  has  been 
modified  and  made  milder  in  committee. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  still  noteworthy  to  get 
it  passed  by  the  House  this  session.  I 
know  I  share  the  experience  of  many 
other  Members  who  have  received  irate 
letters  and  enclosures  from  constituents 
demandins  a  stop  to  the  dissemination 
of  this  trash  only  to  have  the  Post  Office 
inform  us  that  their  hands  are  tied  be- 
cause of  court  ralings. 

I  hooc  the  con.<:ideration  of  H.R.  11032 
todav  'indicates  a  trend  on  the  part  of 
Congress  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
wholo  area  of  pornography  and  obscen- 
itv  in  both  the  printed  and  movie  medi- 
as.  It  has  been  somewhat  discouraging  to 
date  that  more  legislation  designed  to 
firmlj'  cope  with  this  issue  has  not  been 
forthcoming.  Legislation  that  I  intro- 
duced to  establish  a  House  Select 
Committee  on  the  Investigation  of 
Pornographic  Enterprises  has  not  seen 
the  lisht  of  day  H.R.  7201.  introduced  in 
February  1969  which  would  take  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  and 
place  in  the  local  courts  the  determina- 
tion of  obscenity  and  pornography,  is  per- 
hap-s  too  strong  an  approach  for  Con- 
gress. I  believe,  however,  that  the  Amer- 
Tcan  public,  viewing  the  confusion  and 
denre.s.sing  record  of  the  highest  court 
of  the  land  on  this  issue,  would  support 
such  an  approach. 

St:'.!  rr.ore  depre.^sing  are  the  reports 
emanating  from  the  Commission  on  Ob- 
scenity and  Pornography,  that  body  es- 
tablisl'ied  during  the  last  administration 
to  review  the  whole  area  of  obscenity  with 
a  view  to  recommending  legislation  and 
providing  definitions  and  guidelines  so 
urgently  needed  in  this  most  complex 
area.  Three  of  the  Commissioners  have 
taken  issue  v>ith  t:!e  operation  of  the 
Commission  and  see  ver>-  Uttle  hope  of 
worthwhile  results  from  this  body's  ef- 
forts. 

I  think  it  is  understandable,  then,  why 
I  am  encouraged  by  the  House's  consid- 
eration of  H.R.  11032  today  and  will  sup- 
port it  on  final  passage. 

Mr.    WHITE.   Mr.   Speaker,   will   the 


gentleman  yield  for  the  purpose  of  a 
question? 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
ask  this  question:  First  of  all,  of  course, 
I  support  the  legislation,  but  for  legisla- 
tive history  I  want  to  be  siu-e  as  to  how 
it  relates  to  advertisements  for  works 
of  art. 

On  page  2  it  states  in  the  definition  of 
salacious  material:  "In  a  predominantly 
sexual  context."  Does  this  qualify  -de- 
picts, in  actual  or  simulated  form"  for 
purposes  of  an  advertisement  for  works 
of  art;  and  if  so,  then  such  advertise- 
ment of  a  work  of  art  would  have  to  be 
also  "in  a  predominantly  sexual  con- 
text" before  it  would  be  in  violation  of 

tills  IftW? 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  I  would  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  for  an  an- 
swer to  that  inquiry. 

Mr.  KASTENMETER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
that  he  has  stated  the  proposition  cor- 
rectly. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman,  and  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  6  minutes  to  the  ranking  Republi- 
can member  who,  with  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  did  such  a  remarkable 
job,  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 

POFF). 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  I  want 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  McCulloch)  who 
is  the  author  of  this  legislation.  He  has 
given  the  subject  his  personal  and  pre- 
ferred attention  over  the  entire  period 
of  his  service  in  this  body,  and  the  work 
product  I  think  reflects  great  credit  on 
his  concern  and  talent  in  this  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  11032  is  the  third 
part  of  the  administration's  pornography 
control  package.  The  first  two  parts  were, 
in  substantial  measure.  Incorporated  in 
H.R.  15693  passed  earlier  by  the  House. 
One  part  permits  postal  patrons  to  force 
distributors  of  sexually  oriented  adver- 
tisements to  remove  their  names  from 
maUing  lists,  even  if  those  advertise- 
ments do  not  meet  the  court  definition  of 
"obscenity."  The  second  part  outlaws 
the  mailing  of  sex-oriented  materia 
harmful  to  minors,  even  if  that  material 
fails  to  meet  the  court  definition  of  "ob- 
scenity." 

H.R.  11032.  the  third  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration's package,  makes  it  a  crime 
to  mail  or  transport  in  interstate  com- 
merce an  unsolicited  advertisement  that 
is  in  itself  salacious,  even  if  it  falls  to 
meet  the  court  definition  of  obscenity. 
Under  the  present  law,  18  U.S.C.  14bi. 
mail  advertisements  are  outlawed  if  tne> 
are  themselves  obscene  or  if  the  material 
thev  advertise  is  obscene.  ^ 

fh°  Suoreme  Courts  definition  of '  od- 
scenity  is  tripartite.  The  material  is 
obscene,  and  therefore  not  entitled  to 
first  amendment  protection,  if:  First,  tne 
dominant  theme  of  the  material  taken 
as  a  whole  appeals  to  a  prurient  mteresi 
in  sex;  second,  the  material  is  patently 
offensive  because  it  affronts  communiiy 
standards  relating  to  the  description  o^ 
representation  of  sexual  matters:   ana 
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tliird,  the  material  is  utterly  without  re- 
deeming social  value. 

While  the  Supreme  Court  has  held 
that  the  legislature  cannot  proscribe 
sexually  oriented  material  which  falls 
to  meet  that  tripartite  test,  it  has  indi- 
cated that  Congress  can  proscribe  the 
unsolicited  mailing  of  commercial  ad- 
vertisements which  in  themselves  are 
designed  to  appeal  to  a  prurient  inter- 
est in  sex,  even  when  they  fall  short  of 
the  tripartite  definition  of  obscenity. 

Thus,  H.R.  11032  proscribes  adver- 
tisements which  meet  the  statutory 
definition  of  "salacious." 

In  the  original  form  recommended 
by  the  administration,  H.R.  11032  sim- 
ply outlawed  advertisements  intended 
to  appeal  to  a  prurient  Interest  in  sex. 
No  effort  was  made  to  define  that 
phrase.  The  committee  substituted  for 
that  phrase  the  word  "salacious"  and 
added  an  itemized  definition  of  the 
word.  It  did  so  because  it  felt  that  the 
phrase  without  statutory  definition 
might  offend  the  constitutional  man- 
date of  precision  and  certainty  in  a 
criminal  statute. 

While  I  support  the  bill  in  its  present 
form,  I  favor  the  original  form.  I  do  so 
for  two  reasons.  First,  as  more  fully  ex- 
plained in  a  memorandum  which  I  will 
append  to  the  foot  of  this  statement,  I 
do  not  believe  the  phrase  offends  the 
constitutional  mandate.  Second,  I  am 
afraid  that  the  definition  of  the  word 
"salacious"  the  committee  inserted  in 
the  bill  may  become  a  predicate  for 
much  mischief.  The  definition  attempts 
to  make  an  inventory  of  specifics.  Each 
item  in  the  inventory  itself  challenges 
definition.  Each  item  encourages  de- 
fense counsel  to  invent  another  defense. 
Each  item  invites,  indeed  commands, 
interpretation,  construction,  and  appli- 
cation by  the  trial  court  and  the  apj^el- 
late  courts.  In  its  very  specificity,  the 
committee's  definition  exacerbates 
rather  than  resolves  the  problem  of 
vagueness. 

For  these  reasons,  I  earnestly  be- 
lieve that  the  statute  we  are  writing 
would  be  more  functional  and  more  ef- 
fective if  we  were  to  restore  the  bill  to 
its  original  form.  Nevertheless,  I  am 
equally  convinced  that,  even  in  its  pres- 
ent form,  the  bill  would,  at  least  par- 
tially, fill  a  void  in  the  criminal  code 
and  help  to  take  the  profit  out  of  porno- 
graphic pandering. 

This  is  a  pornography  control  bill.  It 
Is  more  than  that.  It  is  a  right  of  pri- 
vacy bill.  It  is  a  family  protection  bill. 
It  is  a  bill  designed  to  protect  the  Amer- 
ican home  against  the  flood  of  advertis- 
ing filth  which  is  pouring  tmsolicited 
through  the  mail  slot  in  the  front  door. 

The  following  is  a  memorandum  sup- 
porting H.R.  11032  in  its  original  form. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  administration's  bill 
to  prohibit  the  distribution,  through  the 
mails  or  other  facilities  of  interstate  com- 
merce, of  advertisements  "designed  or  in- 
tended to  appeal  to  a  prurient  interest  in 
sex"  has  been  opposed  on  the  groimds 
that  first,  it  is  unconstitutionally  vague; 
second,  it  deals  with  materials  which  are 
protected  by  the  first  amendment;  and 
third,  it  restricts  the  readhig  matter  for 
adults  to  that  which- is  suitable  for  chil- 
dren. 


I  would  like  to  examine  these  argu- 
ments and  attempt  to  clarify  the  confu- 
sion which  appears  to  exist  about  what 
this  bill  is  Intended  to  accomplish  and 
the  constitutional  basis  upon  which  it 
was  formed. 

First,  the  argument  has  been  advanced 
that  the  legislation  Is  unconstitutional 
"because  it  is  so  vague  and  Indefinite  that 
it  'fails  to  give  fair  notice  of  what  acts 
will  be  punished'."  Certainly,  one  would 
agree  that  a  criminal  statute  must  give 
adequate  notice  of  that  conduct  which  is 
prohibited.  This  bill,  H.R.  11032,  would 
curtail  the  distribution  of  advertisements 
"designed  or  intended  to  appeal  to  a 
prurient  interest  in  sex."  Therefore,  not 
only  must  the  salacious  nature  of  the 
appeal  be  known,  it  must  be  calculated 
as  well. 

As  to  the  understanding  of  the  words 
"prurient  interest,"  the  Supreme  Courf 
has  found  the  term  sufficiently  precise  to 
include  It  as  a  necessary  element  to  es- 
tablish a  matter  obscene  in  a  prosecution 
under  section  1461  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  Roth  v.  U.S..  354  U.S.  476 
'1957) .  In  the  Roth  case,  which  held  that 
obscenity  is  not  afforded  first  amend- 
ment protection,  the  Court  adopted  the 
following  standard  for  obscenity: 

Whether  to  the  average  person,  applying 
contemporary  <^conimunlty  standards,  the 
dominant  theme  of  the  material  taken  as  a 
whole  appeals  to  prurient  Interest. 

As  defined  in  that  case,  the  first  mean- 
ing of  "prurient  interest"  is  "a  tendency 
to  excite  lustful  thoughts." 

Since  the  Supreme  Court  has  itself 
used  the  phrase  in  establishing  a  test  for 
obscenity,  it  could  hardly  be  found  im- 
constltutlonally  vague  when  utilized  In 
another,  but  closely  related,  context. 

Second,  it  Is  contended  that  commer- 
cial advertisements  are  afforded  first 
amendment  protection  and  'H.R.  11032 
"is  obviously  an  unconstitutional  attempt 
to  expand  the  standards  of  obscenity  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Supreme  Court"  in 
Roth  and  Memoirs  v.  Massachusetts,  383 
U.S.  413  (19661. 

This  legislation  is  not  an  attempt  to 
expand,  or  to  alter,  the  Court's  defini- 
tion of  obscenity.  Section  1461  of  title  18 
is  and  would  continue  to  be  the  Federal 
statute  to  prohibit  distribution  of  ob- 
scene matter  or  of  advertisements  for 
obscene  matter.  Perhaps  the  bill's  pur- 
pose will  be  clarified  by  a  statement  of 
what  this  legislation  would  not  do: 

First.  It  would  not  prohibit  advertise- 
ment of  any  matter; 

Second.  It  would  not  affect  the  distri- 
bution of  any  matter  which  is  not  an 
advertisement; 

Third.  It  would  not  amend  the  current 
definition  of  obscenity. 

This  legislation  would  curtail  the  dis- 
tribution of  advertisements  which  are 
calculated  to  appeal  to  a  prurient  in- 
terest. The  nature  of  the  products  being 
advertised  would  not  be  relevant  to  the 
application  of  the  provisions.  The  legis- 
lation would  not  proscribe  advertise- 
ments for  pornographic  materials  if  the 
advertisements  themselves  are  not  ob- 
jectionable. 

The  constitutional  basis  of  HJl.  11032 
\s  that  commercial  advertisements  su'e 
not  afforded  first  amendment  protec- 


tion. This  basic  premise  has  been  at- 
tacked on  the  groimds  that  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  on  this  matter,  Valen- 
tine V.  Chrestensen,  316  U.S.  52  (1942), 
was  "casual,  almost  offhand"  suid  has 
not  "survived  refiection."  In  Valentine, 
the  Court  held  that  while  the  streets  are 
proper  places  for  the  exercise  of  free- 
dom of  communicating  information  and 
disseminating  opinion,  and  while  the 
Government  may  not  unduly  burden 
such  use.  the  "Constitution  imposes  no 
such  restraint  on  Government  as  re- 
spects purely  commercial  advertising." 
There  is  no  indication  in  the  opinion  that 
the  Court's  determination  was  either 
"casual"  or  "offhand."  Furthermore, 
since  the  time  that  It  was  referred  to  in 
that  manner  by  Mr.  Justice  Douglas,  in  a 
concurring  opinion  in  the  case  of  Cam- 
marano  v.  U.S.,  358  U.S.  498  in  1959— a 
reference  relied  upon  by  opponents  of 
the  legislation — ^the  Supreme  Court  has 
cited  Valentine  with  approval.  In  1966, 
in  Ginzberg  v.  United  States,  383  U.S. 
463  (1966),  the  Court  suggested  that  the 
Government  may  be  properly  concerned 
with  prurient  advertising,  and.  In  a  foot- 
note, stated: 

/M/aterlal  sold  solely  to  produce  sexual 
arousal,  like  commercial  advertising,  does 
not  escape  regulation  because  It  baa  been 
dressed  up  as  speech,  or  in  other  contexts 
might  be  recognized  as  speech  (itaUc 
added). 

It  has  also  been  contended  that  Valen- 
tine "was  not  intended  to  and  cannot 
apply  to  advertisements  for  books  and 
other  material  which  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  the  first  amendment,"  But  in  Br  ear  d 
V.  Alexandria,  341  UJS.  622  (1950)  the 
Court  was  faced  with  this  contention  and 
stated: 

We  agree  that  the  fact  that  periodicals 
are  sold  does  not  put  them  beyond  the  pro- 
tection of  the  First  Amendment.  The  sell- 
ing, however,  brings  Into  the  transaction  a 
commercial  feature. 

The  First  and  Fourteenth  Amendments 
have  never  been  treated  as  aljsolutes.  Free- 
dom of  speech  or  press  does  not  mean  that 
one  can  talk  or  distribute  where,  when  and 
bow  one  chooses. 

The  cloak  of  first  amendment  protec- 
tion cannot  be  said  to  immunize  from 
governmental  control  every  transaction 
which  is  associated  with  the  press, 
speech,  or  religion.  In  instances  where 
State  or  local  laws  have  been  held  un- 
constitutional for  unduly  infringing 
upon  first  Eimendment  rights,  the  Court 
has  frequently  gone  out  of  Its  way  to 
point  out  that  other  circumstances  may 
exist  where  such  restraints  could  be  im- 
posed. As  the  Court  stated  in  Thomas 
V.  Collins,  323  U.S.  516  (1945),  once  a 
speaker  goes  beyond  a  pubhc  speech  to 
enlist  support  for  a  lawful  movement 
"as  when  he  imdertakes  the  collection 
of  funds  or  securing  subscriptions,"  he 
enters  an  area  where  reasonable  restric- 
tions may  be  imposed.  Then,  in  Schneider 
V.  State  308  U.S.  147  (1939). 

We  are  not  to  be  taken  as  holding  that 
commercial  soliciting  and  canvassing  may 
not  be  subjected  to  such  regulation  as  the 
ordinance  reqvUre. 

And  in  Cantwell  v.  Connecticut  310 
U.S.  296  (1940) 

The  general  regulation,  In  the  pubUc  In- 
terest, of  eoUcltatlon,  which  does  not  un- 
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reasonably  obstruct  or  delay  the  collection 
of  funds,  Is  not  open  to  any  constitutional 
objection,  even  though  the  collection  be 
for  a  religious  purpose. 

This  legislation  would  not  unduly  sup- 
press any  publication.  It  would  require 
one  who  solicits  sales  of  any  item  to 
refrain  from  intentionally  employing 
prurient  appeal  in  his  solicitations.  This 
neither  imposes  self-censorship,  which 
was  proscribed  in  Smith  v.  California, 
361  U.S.  147  (1959)  nor  reduces  the 
availability  of  publication  to  any  seg- 
ment of  our  population  which  was  the 
crucial  problem  in  Butler  v.  Michigan. 
352  U.S.  380   (1957). 

While  the  courts  have  tended  in  recent 
vears  to  make  prosecutions  under  the 
obscenity  statutes,  18  United  States  Code 
1461,  et  seq..  more  and  more  difficult,  they 
have  established  another  line  of  deci- 
sions indicating  a  judicial  willingness  to 
recognize  the  right  of  the  individual  who 
does  not  wish  to  be  confronted  by  sala- 
cious materials  as  weU  as  the  rights  of 
those  who  do. 

In  a  recent  Supreme  Court  decision 
upholding  the  constitutionality  of  the 
so-called  anti-pandering  statute.  Rowan 
V  US  Post  Office,  38  U.S.L.W.  at  4343 
(May  4,  1970).  39  United  States  Code 
4009(a),  the  Court  stated: 

It  places  no  strain  on  the  doctrine  of  Ju- 
dicial notice  to  observe  that  whether  meas- 
ured by  pieces  or  pounds,  Everyman's  mall 
today  Is  made  up  overwhelmingly  of  material 
he  did  not  seek  from  persons  he  does  not 
know  And  all  too  often  it  Is  matter  he 
finds  offensive  .  .  .  That  we  are  often  'cap- 
tives' outside  the  sanctuary  of  the  home 
and  subject  to  objectionable  speech  and 
other  sound  does  not  mean  we  must  be  cap- 
tives everywhere  .  .  .  The  asserted  right  of 
a  mailer,  we  repeat,  stops  at  the  outer  bound- 
ary  of  every  person's  domain. 

In  the  case  of  Stanley  v.  Georgia.  394 
US  557  (1969)  the  Court,  in  finding  a 
statute  prohibiting  the  private  posses- 
sion of  obscene  material  to  be  imconsti- 
tutional,  recognized  that  the  public  dis- 
tribution of  such  matter  may  be  treated 
differently  and  mentioned  that: 

There  is  always  the  danger  that  obscene 
material  .  .  .  might  Intrude  upon  the  sensi- 
bilities or  privacy  of  the  general  public. 

Similarly,  in  Redrup  v.  New  York, 
386  U.S.  767  (1967) ,  three  cases  involving 
the  distribution  of  salacious  materials 
were  reversed  when  it  was  established 
that  the  books  and  magazines  did  not 
meet  the  Court's  definition  of  obscenity 
and  that : 

In  none  (of  the  cases)  was  there  any  sug- 
gestion of  an  assault  upon  Individual  pri- 
vacy by  publication  In  a  manner  so  obstru- 
slve  as  to  make  It  Impossible  for  an  unwilling 
Individual  to  avoid  exposure  to  It. 

In  May  1970,  three-Judge  Massachu- 
setts Federal  Court  enjoined  prosecution 
of  cast  members  of  "Hair"  for  indecent 
exposure  and  reasoned  that  first  amend- 
ment obscenity  standards  must  be  ap- 
plied, but,  if  lewd  acts  and  indecent  ex- 
posure should  be  thrust  upon  an  tmsus- 
pectlng  public,  first  amendment  protec- 
tion mav  be  lost.  Langston  v.  Byrne,  U.S. 
D.C.  Mass.,  May  6,  1970,  7  Crim.  Law. 
Rep.  2135. 

Whether  or  not  legislation  such  as 
H.R.  11032  should  ultimately  replace  the 


present  obscenity  law  is  a  question  that 
need  not  be  answered  now.  However,  with 
a  constant  narrowing  of  the  application 
of  the  present  law  by  the  courts  certain- 
ly there  is  a  need  for  legislation  which 
can  protect  the  general  public  from  ma- 
terials offensive  to  it  which  cannot  be 
constitutionally  banned  outright. 

Any  right  which  one  may  have  to  pur- 
chase and  read  anything  he  chooses  must 
be  put  in  balance  with  the  right  of  oth- 
ers to  be  free  from  unwanted  exposure 
to  the  salacious.  Regardless  of  the  con- 
stitutionality of  restrictions  on  the  sale 
and  distribution  of  pornography,  there  Is 
hardly  a  sound  argument  that  can  be 
made  to  support  a  contention  that  ven- 
dors should  be  allowed  to  merchandise 
anything  in  a  manner  which  is  under- 
standably offensive  to  countless  Ameri- 
can families  upon  whom  the  unsolicited 
advertisements  are  thrust. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clory). 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  11032,  as  amended  by 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  to  prohibit  the 
use  of  interstate  facilities,  including  the 
mails,  for  the  transportation  of  unso- 
licited, salacious  advertising. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  issue  of  pornography 
and  obscenity  in  a  free  and  open  society 
is  one  fraught  with  difficulties  for  the 
Congress.  Our  constitutents  are  com- 
plaining in  ever-increasing  numbers  of 
the  unordered  and  unsolicited  smut  that 
is  being  sent  into  their  homes  through 
the  mail.  President  Nixon  summarized 
the  complaints  in  his  message  to  the 
Congress  over  a  year  ago.  He  stated : 

American  homes  are  being  bombarded  with 
the  largest  volume  of  sex-oriented  mail  in 
history.  Most  of  It  Is  unsolicited,  unwanted, 
and  deeply  offensive  to  those  who  receive  It. 
Since  1964,  the  nvmiber  of  complaints  to  the 
Post  Office  about  this  salacious  mall  has  al- 
most doubled.  One  hundred  and  forty  thou- 
sand letters  of  protest  came  In  during  the 
last  nine  months  alone,  and  the  volume  Is 
increasing.  Mothers  and  fathers  by  the  tens 
of  thousands  have  written  to  the  White 
House  and  the  Congress.  They  resent  these 
Intrusions  into  their  homes,  and  they  are 
asking  for  federal  assistance  to  protect  their 
children  against  exposure  to  erotic  publica- 
tions. 

None  can  question  that  unordered 
smut  and  the  salacious  advertising  for 
it  are  being  mailed  into  our  homes— the 
only  issue  that  remains  concerns  the 
kind  of  action  the  Congress  can  con- 
stitutionally take  to  deter  the  producers 
and  suppliers  of  near  pornography. 

The  constitutional  problem,  of  course, 
concerns  the  definition  of  obscenity  and 
the  limits  of  the  first  amendment.  Under 
present  Federal  law,  the  knowledgeable 
mailing  of  obscene  matter  is  an  offense 
punishable  by  up  to  5  years  in  prison 
and  a  fine  of  up  to  $5,000  (18  U.S.C. 
1461).  Further  legislation  in  that  area 
is  unnecessary.  What  is  needed  most 
is  enforcement.  In  Roth  v.  United  States, 
354  U.S.  476  (1959).  the  Supreme  Court 
established  the  test  of  obscenity  as 
"whether  to  the  average  person,  apply- 
ing contemporary  community  standards, 
the  dominant  theme  of  the  material 
taken  as  a  whole  appeals  to  prurient  in- 
terest." Subsequent  decisions  have  added 


the  requirements  that  patent  offensive- 
ness  to  current  community  standards  of 
decency  must  be  established  independ- 
ently of  prurient  appeal,  and  that  the 
matter  must  be  show-n  to  be  utterly  with- 
out redeeming  social  value,  as  well  as 
pi-urient  and  patently  offensive. 

Clearly,  as  stated  earlier,  if  material 
falls  within  the  definition  of  obscenity  as 
set  out  by  the  courts,  it  is  unlawful  under 
present  law  to  send  it  through  the  mails 
or  otherwise  in  interstate  commerce.  But 
what  of  the  salacious,  obscene  advertise- 
ments and  solicitations  that  are  being 
sent  imordered  into  our  homes?  Surely, 
the  right  of  privacy,  the  freedom  to  go  to 
one's  mailbox  without  the  fear  of  finding 
erotic  and  often  disconcerting  advertis- 
ing can  also  be  protected. 

All  constitutional  issues  represent  a 
balancing  of  one  dominant  societal  need 
against  another.  In  this  cfs/?.  fr'-'^'xm  of 
speech,  as  protected  by  the  first  amend- 
ment, must  be  balanced  against  the  indi- 
vidual's freedom  to  be  free  from  having 
unwanted  morally  offensive  materials 
thrust  upon  him.  I  have  studied  the  con- 
stitutional issue  here  involved,  and  I  am 
inclined  to  agree  with  the  Justice  De- 
partment and  all  the  other  Members  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  that  the 
legislation  before  us  today  deals  effec- 
tively with  a  serious  problem  in  a  way 
that  avoids  any  abridgment  of  the  free- 
dom of  speech.  I  base  my  conclusion  on 
several  decisions  of  the  United  States 
Court.  While  it  may  be  under  recent  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Court  that  speech, 
including  books,  magazines  and  other 
printed  materials  is  constitutionally  pro- 
tected unless  it  falls  within  the  three- 
pronged  definition  of  obscenity,  in  Valen- 
tine v.  Chrestensen,  316  U.S.  52  (1942), 
the  Court  ruled  that  commercial  advertis- 
ing did  not  enjoy  the  same  degree  of  pro- 
tection as  nonconamercial  speech.  The 
Court,  in  Valentine,  imanimously  upheld 
a  municipal  ordinance  which  outlawed 
the  distribution  of  handbills  advertising 
a  commercial  enterprise.  A  similar  prin- 
ciple was  delineated  in  Breard  v.  Alex- 
andria, 341  U.S.  622  (1951) . 

Assistant  Attorney  General  William  H. 
Rehnquist,  in  testimony  before  Subcom- 
mittee No.  3  of  the  Hoiise  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, explained  the  reasons  for  exclud- 
ing commercial  advertising  from  first 
amendment  protection.  He  stated : 

The  central  purpose  of  the  Amendment  is 
to  assure  what  Justice  Holmes  called  the 
•free  trade  In  Ideas."  Abrams  v.  United  States, 
250  U.S.  616,  630  (dissenting  opinion)  .  .  . 
This  Is  not  to  suggest,  of  course,  that  the 
Amendment  extends  only  to  expressions  of 
philosophical  or  political  character.  Consti- 
tutionally protected  speech  may  Include  ar- 
tistic works,  special  commentary,  and  many 
other  modes  of  expressions  by  which  Id^ 
may  be  conveyed  or  public  attitudes  shaped. 
But  the  purpose  of  ordinary  advertising  is 
to  sell  a  product,  not  an  Idea.  Accordingly, 
such  advertising  Is  low  on  the  scale  of  values 
underlying  the  First  Amendment.  It  may  be 
suppressed  when  necessary  to  promote  other 
legitimate  interests. 

I  am  in  agreement  with  Assistant  At- 
torney General  Rehnquist.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  protection  of  the  right 
of  privacy,  especially  in  the  area  oi 
pornography,  is  a  legitimate  govern- 
mental concern.  It  is  my  belief  that  «•«• 
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11032  deals  properly  and  constitutionally 
with  a  growing  and  serious  national 
problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  also  to  call  special 
attention  to  two  of  the  amendments 
made  by  the  committee.  The  first  limits 
the  application  of  the  measure  to  un- 
solicited advertisements  only.  Remem- 
bering that  we  are  here  dealing  with 
matter  falling  outside  the  triple  test  of 
obscenity,  and  relying,  as  we  do,  on  the 
protection  of  the  right  of  privacy,  the 
committee  was  careful  to  limit  the  meas- 
ure's sanctions  to  those  who  mail  un- 
ordered, their  pervicacious  advertise- 
ments. 

Another  committee  amendment 
worthy  of  note  describes  specifically  the 
kind  of  advertising  aimed  at,  rather  than 
rendering  our  intentions  unclear  and 
leaving  the  task  to  the  subjective  judg- 
ments of  prosecutors,  judges  and  juries. 
Both  of  these  amendments  improve  the 
bill  and  I  commend  the  members  of  Sub- 
committee No.  3,  and  especially  the 
chairman  of  that  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin,  (Mr.  Kasten- 
MEiER)  and  the  ranking  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  PoFF)  for  their  dedication 
and  insight. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  overwhelming 
approval  of  H.R.  11032. 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois. 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  11032.  to  prohibit 
the  interstate  transportation  of  sala- 
cious advertising. 

There  is  no  question  that  most  Ameri- 
cans are  deeply  irritated  by  the  out- 
pouring of  filth  which  circulates  so  freely 
today.  Who  among  us  has  not  received 
numerous  letters  from  constituents  urg- 
ing that  we  take  new  initiatives  to  con- 
trol the  dissemination  of  indecent  ma- 
terials? Another  indication  of  the  enor- 
mity of  the  problem  is  reflected  in  the 
fact  that  more  than  one-half  million  per- 
sons have  filed  complaints  with  the  Post 
Office  Department  in  the  last  3  years 
specifically  objecting  to  obscene  mail- 
ings. 

The  time  has  come  to  act  decisively 
in  stamping  out  the  menace  of  pornog- 
raphy in  our  Nation.  I  find  it  very  en- 
couraging that  this  is  the  second  bill 
against  pornography  to  be  brought  be- 
fore the  House  in  this  session.  Last  year 
I  introduced  H.R.  9372,  to  protect  minor 
children  from  receipt  of  unsolicited  ob- 
scene materials  through  the  mails.  A 
similar  measure,  H.R.  15693,  was  passed 
by  the  House  on  April  28.  1970— and  I 
was  glad  to  give  it  my  support. 

In  my  opinion,  the  bill  now  before 
us— H.R.  11032 — is  a  necessary  adjunct 
to  the  previously  passed  legislation  be- 
cause it  will  close  an  additional  loophole. 
Whereas  H.R.  15693  covered  the  mailing 
of  sexually  oriented  materials,  the  pres- 
ent bill  will  help  to  stop  shipments  by 
use  of  any  means  in  interstate  commerce. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  House  will  pass 
this  bill  today  and  that  early  action  wUl 
be  taken  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 


to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Mil- 
ler) such  time  as  he  may  require. 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Congress  has  an  obligation  to  prevent 
the  unchecked  flow  of  pornographic  ma- 
terial into  American  homes.  To  this  end 
I  have  sponsored  legislation  in  the  past 
which  would  strike  at  the  root  of  the 
problem  by  making  it  a  Federal  offense 
to  use  the  mails  as  a  means  of  dissemi- 
nation for  smut  literature.  Now.  in  an 
additional  step  to  tighten  the  ncose  on 
those  who  knowingly  aid  and  abet  the 
alarming  rise  in  sex  crimes  in  America,  I 
heartily  support  H.R.  11032  which  will 
prohibit  the  interstate  transportation  of 
salacious  advertising.  The  President  has 
called  upon  Congress  to  act  swiftly  in 
this  area  where  interstate  transportation 
and  other  facilities  of  commerce  are  used 
for  commercial  exploitation  of  prurient 
interests  in  sex  through  advertising.  Tliis 
bill  provides  for  a  maximum  fine  of  $50.- 
000  and  5  years  in  prison  for  the  first  of- 
fense and  $100,000  and  10  years  for  sub- 
sequent convictions. 

Commercial  interests  which  know- 
ingly deposit  in  the  mail  or  use  interstate 
commerce  to  distribute  unsolicited  ad- 
vertisements which  depict  immoral  acts 
should  be  subject  to  the  severest  letter 
of  the  law  and  held  fully  responsible  for 
their  premeditated  illegal  actions. 

Two  bills  I  submitted  to  the  Congress 
earlier  in  conjunction  with  this  legisla- 
tion would  create  a  package  of  forceful 
legislation  aimed  at  protecting  the  Amer- 
ican public  and  directly  assist  law  en- 
forcement officials  in  their  efforts  to  halt 
the  rise  in  sex-related  crimes. 

One  bill  will  make  it  a  Federal  crime 
to  send  or  offer  to  send  through  the  mails 
obscene  materials  to  a  minor  under  18  or 
to  a  household  w'here  a  minor  re.«ides. 
The  second  would  require  the  Postmaster 
General  to  withdraw  second-,  third-,  and 
fourth-class  mailing  permits  from  any- 
one sending  obscene  material  through 
the  mail. 

I  echo  President  Nixon's  deep  concern 
for  the  need  for  legislation  in  all  areas 
of  sex-oriented  mail.  The  number 
of  complaints  about  unsolicited  mail  to 
the  Post  Office  since  1964  has  about 
doubled.  More  than  140,000  letters  of 
protest  came  to  the  attention  of  the 
Federal  Government  during  the  last  9 
months  alone.  Facts  and  figures  point 
out  the  need  for  the  legislation  and  the 
justified  cries  of  parental  outrage  across 
the  land  tell  us  that  the  time  to  act  is 
now,  not  later. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  CouGHLiN)  such  time  as  he  may 
require. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
in  congratulating  the  learned  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Poff)  and  the  sub- 
committee on  an  outstanding  job  in  re- 
porting out  legislation  which  should  go 
far  toward  eliminating  one  of  the  major 
problems  we  have.  That  is  the  problem 
of  pandering  advertising  with  floods  of 
obscene  material  seeking  to  make  a  profit 
out  of  pornography. 


Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  co- 
sponsor  of  H.R.  11032,  I  rise  in  support 
of  this  bill. 

The  imprecedented  fiood  of  porno- 
graphic material  through  the  mails  has 
caused  deep  public  concern  throughout 
the  Nation.  The  number  of  complaints 
filed  with  the  Post  Office  Department  has 
almost  doubled  in  the  past  few  years. 
Mail  from  my  constituents  and  others 
makes  clear  the  resentment  and  even 
outrage  of  countless  numbers  of  our  citi- 
zens. I  am  certain  that  many  of  my  col- 
leagues share  this  concern,  as  nearly 
200  Congressmen  have  cosponsored  vari- 
ous measures  to  combat  the  dissemina- 
tion of  smut  material  through  the  mail. 

The  response  of  the  public  shows  that 
there  is  a  need  to  shield  people  from  mi- 
solicited,  offensive  advertising.  It  is  an 
invasion  on  the  right  of  privacy  to  sub- 
ject upon  a  person  against  his  will  per- 
sonally repugnant  material. 

The  time  has  come  to  give  law-en- 
forcement officials  the  proper  tools  they 
need  to  deal  with  pornographic  adver- 
tising through  the  mails,  something  they 
now  lack.  H.R.  11032  would  provide  them 
the  needed  law,  without,  I  believe,  en- 
fringing  on  anyone's  constitutional 
rights. 

This  is  a  bill  to  prolribit  the  use  of  in- 
terstate faciUties,  including  the  mails,  for 
the  transportation  of  unsolicited  and 
salacious  advertising.  The  bill  would 
punish  anyone  who  knowingly  does  so 
with  a  fine  of  up  to  $50,000  and  up  to  5 
years'  imprisonment  for  the  first  offense, 
and  stiffer  penalties  for  subsequent 
offenses. 

As  amended,  the  bill  provides  for  con- 
stitutional guarantees.  The  criteria  for 
determining  what  is  "salacious  advertis- 
ing" is  clearly  defined.  Also,  only  by  send- 
ing unsolicited  mail  can  a  person  be 
prosecuted. 

This  bill  will  correct  some  deficiencies 
in  the  laws  dealing  with  pornographic 
advertising  through  the  mails. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  in  enthusiastic  support  of  H.R. 
11032.  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  use  of  inter- 
state faculties,  including  the  mails,  for 
the  transportation  of  salacious  adver- 
tising. 

On  May  2  of  last  year,  President  Nixon 
reported  to  the  Congress  that  American 
homes  were  being  bombarded  with  the 
"largest  volume  of  sex-oriented  mail  in 
history."  He  went  on  to  say  that  most  of 
the  mail  was  "unsolicited,  imwanted.  and 
deeply  offensive"  to  those  who  receive  it. 
In  response  to  this  most  serious  problem, 
the  Congress  enacted  H.R.  15693  which 
incorporated  two  of  the  President's  pro- 
posals on  this  matter.  Now  we  are  called 
upon  to  implement  the  third  and  final 
provision  of  that  report. 

Grossly  offensive  advertising  intended 
to  produce  a  market  for  smut  materials 
has  had  a  most  negative  effect  upon  our 
society.  All  too  many  Americans  have 
had  the  privacy  of  their  homes  violated 
by  professional  advertisers  seeking  to 
arouse  the  prurient  interests  of  the  re- 
cipients. The  most  unfortunate  results  of 
this  highly  distasteful  practice  can  be 
seen  among  our  young  who  have  been 
exposed  to  such  unsolicited  materials. 
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Devoid  of  socially  redeeming  value,  this 
adverttsing  only  serves  to  destroy  the 
idealism  of  our  youth. 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  take  strong 
actions  to  alleviate  this  ugly  problem 
from  our  midst.  H.R.  11032  imposes  stiff 
penalties  for  misuse  of  the  mails  con- 
sonant with  existing  forms  of  retribu- 
tion. The  severity  of  this  situation  clearly 
demands  a  tough  Federal  response. 

Of  special  merit  is  the  provision  of 
H.R.  11032  which  defines  precisely  the 
concept  of  "salacious  advertising"  to 
make  clear  from  the  outset  the  specific 
area  covered  by  the  bill. 

Although  there  has  been  some  debate 
as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  bill.  H.R. 
11032  has  the  support  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment which  bases  its  judgment  on 
the  cases  of  Roth  against  United  States 
and  Valentine  against  Chrestensen. 

Let  me  add  my  enthusiastic  endorse- 
ment to  the  unanimous  assent  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Conrunittee  in  urging  favorable 
action  on  this  bill  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  bill,  H.R.  11032.  My  only 
regret  is  that  it  is  not  more  inclusive,  so 
as  to  ban  the  shipment  of  all  salacious 
material  in  interstate  commerce.  Yet, 
this  is  a  difficult  Held  in  which  to  legis- 
late and  this  bill  has  been  carefully 
drawn;  and  I  would  hesitate  to  attempt 
drastic  revision  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
lest  the  ultimate  product  might  fail  for 
lack  of  restrictions  required  by  the 
courts  as  based  upon  the  Constitution. 
So  under  the  circumstances,  I  urge  the 
passage  of  this  bill  and  express  the  sin- 
cere hope  that  committee  may  yet  bring 
out  the  more  inclusive  legislation  which 
I  have  heretofore  Introduced  and  which 
has  been  the  subject  of  lengthy  hearings 
already  In  the  committee. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in 
favor  of  the  legislation  before  the  House 
today  to  prohibit  the  interstate  trans- 
portation of  salacious  advertising. 

Last  year  I  sponsored  with  others  leg- 
islation designed  to  discourage  the  un- 
solicited and  unwelcome  mailing  of 
"smut"  advertising.  The  need  for  such 
legislation  came  to  my  attention  as  a  re- 
sult of  several  hundred  complaints  from 
constituents  about  unsolicited  advertis- 
ing of  a  salacious  nature.  In  some  cases. 
tlie  unwanted  advertising  was  addressed 
to  a  child — in  one  case  a  6-year-old. 

The  legislation  originally  introduced 
raised  certain  constitutional  questions 
which  the  committee,  in  the  bill  now  be- 
fore us,  seems  to  have  largely  resolved. 

This  is  a  good  bill  which  meets  a  very 
serious  and  annoying  problem,  and  pro- 
tects the  right  of  privacy  of  each  to  be 
free  from  offensive  and  unwanted  pub- 
lications. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  will 
curb  the  mailing  of  unwanted  and  deeply 
offensive  sex-oriented  obscene  advertise- 
ments. If  enacted,  this  bill  will  prohibit 
the  u-^e  of  interstate  facilities,  including 
tlie  mails,  for  the  transportation  of  ex- 
clusively .sex-orientod,  obscene  advertis- 
ing. Any  advertisement  which  is  "sala- 
ciou.s"  under  the  language  of  the  bill 
would  be  prohibited.  Violators  of  this 
provision  could  be  punLshable  by  a  fine  of 
$50,000  and/or  5  years'  imprisonment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  urgent  need  for  action 
against  the  peddlers  of  smut  was  docu- 


mented by  House  committee  hearings. 
These  hearings  made  it  clear  that  a  huge 
volume  of  unsolicited  salacious  advertis- 
ing is  being  disseminated  through  the 
mails.  Our  children  are  being  exposed  to 
this  advertising  of  shocking  and  immoral 
filth  by  commercial  hucksters  who  seek 
to  develop  a  market  for  their  trash  pub- 
lications. The  President,  in  a  special  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress,  reported  that  in  a 
recent  9-month  period  the  Post  Office 
Department  received  140,000  letters  of 
protest  from  parents  concerning  sex- 
oriented  mail  and  that  the  volume  of 
complaints  is  increasing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  main  concern  is  with 
the  impact  this  disgusting  pornographic 
material  has  on  the  youth  of  our  Nation. 
Some  people  have  sent  me  shocking  ma- 
terial which  has  been  received  by  minors, 
some  no  more  than  9  or  10  years  of  age. 
The  measure  we  have  passed  today  is  a 
necessary  first  step  to  protecting  the 
freedom  of  our  children  not  to  have  their 
emotional  development  disrupted  by  ex- 
posure to  depraved  and  insulting  adver- 
tising material. 

I  hope  this  bill  Roes  quickly  to  final 
passage,  and  that  the  Congres.s  will  take 
additional  mea.'jures  to  prohibit  porno- 
graphic advertising  and  mailing,  not 
covered  by  this  bill. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
afternoon  the  House  is  considering  H.R. 
11032,  a  bill  to  prohibit  individuals  and 
organizations  from  using  interstate  fa- 
cilities, such  as  the  mail,  for  the  trans- 
portation of  salacious  advertising. 

I  fully  support  this  proposal.  I  believe 
Congress  should  approach,  from  every 
conceivable  angle,  the  problem  of  how 
to  most  effectively  curtail  the  stagger- 
ing amount  of  obscenity  and  pornog- 
ra.ohy  presently  inundating  the  Nation. 
In  this  spirit  I  have,  among  other  things, 
introduced  two  bills  which  would  close 
interstate  commerce  and  the  postal  sys- 
tem to  smut  peddlers.  I  am,  therefore, 
most  pleased  that  Congress  is  squarely 
addressing  this  vital  issue. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  first  time  in 
this  Congress  that  the  House  has  acted 
on  the  obscenity  problem.  Earlier  in  this 
session  legislation  prohibiting  the  use  of 
the  mails  and  interstate  commerce  for 
the  purpose  of  sending  obscene  materials 
to  minors  was  passed.  In  my  statement 
of  support  for  that  proposal  I  noted  that 
it  too  contained  provisions  similar  in 
thrust  to  some  of  these  in  my  two  bills. 
In  addition,  I  stated  that.  "Although  this 
bill  is  by  no  means  a  cure-aU,  it  does 
represent  an  effective  first  step  in  assert- 
ing appropriate  Federal  regulations  in 
this  vital  area."  Today.  I  can  make  the 
same  comment  about  H.R.  11032,  with 
the  exception  that  it  constitutes  an  ef- 
fective second  step  in  the  continuing 
fight  against  pornography. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
are  to  be  commended  for  their  diligence 
in  bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor,  for  de- 
bate and  vote.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
other  body  v.'ill  be  equally  diligent  in 
passing  this  bill.  If  so,  then  President 
Nixon  soon  will  add  another  law  con- 
trolling obscenity  and  pornography  to 
our  growing  legislative  arsenal. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sup- 
port Hit.  11032,  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  use 


of  interstate  facilities.  Including  the 
mails,  for  the  transportation  of  salacious 
advertising.  The  committee  amendments 
to  the  bill  do  much  to  clarify  the  pro- 
scriptions contained  in  this  measure,  and 
I  ui'ge  their  adoption. 

This  bill  is  similar  to  my  own  H.R. 
12926  which  I  introduced  on  July  17, 
1969,  in  response  to  citizen  protests  to 
the  unsolicited,  unwanted,  sex-oriented 
advertising  that  floods  their  mail.  I  have 
introduced  four  antiobscenity  bills  in  this 
Congress  and  the  major  provisions  of 
three  of  them  have  already  passed  the 
House.  Unlike  my  three  previous  bills 
that  the  House  has  acted  upon,  this  bill 
Is  primarily  concerned  with  sexually 
oriented  advertisements  that  are  bom- 
barding American  homes  with  unprece- 
dented frequency.  Publishers  and  mailers 
of  offensive  advertisements,  in  their  drive 
to  expand  the  market  for  obscene  mate- 
rials, have  shown  themselves  insensitive 
to  the  public  demand  for  protection  of 
their  right  of  privacy. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  bill  any  per- 
son convicted  of  knowingly  transporting 
in  interstate  commerce  or  depositing  in 
the  mail  an  advertisement  that  is  sala- 
cious as  defined  in  the  bill  can  be  fined 
up  to  $50,000  and  imprisoned  for  5  years 
for  a  first  offense,  and  fined  up  to  $100,- 
000  and  imprisoned  up  to  10  years  for  a 
second  offense.  In  addition,  upon  convic- 
tion of  any  person  imder  these  provisions 
the  court  may  order  the  destruction  of 
all  copies  of  the  salacious  advertising 
that  the  Government  seized  from  the 
possession  of  such  person  at  the  time  of 
the  arrest. 

Citizens  need  and  deserve  the  protec- 
tions contained  in  this  bill,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  voting  for 
passage. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
dealers  in  pornography  are  increasingly 
using  the  U.S.  mails  as  a  pipeline  for  the 
unconscionable  flow  of  smut  and  ob- 
scenity. 

With  each  new  wave  of  such  mailings, 
my  office  is  besieged  with  letters  from 
people  who  are  horrified  and  nauseated 
by  the  material  that  they  are  receiving. 
This  matter  far  too  often  falls  into  the 
hands  of  impressionable  youths,  who  are 
thus  subjected  to  scenes  of  sado-maso- 
chism, fetishism,  and  homosexuality. 

The  recipients  of  such  mailings  have 
also  bombarded  the  post  offices  with 
their  complaints.  In  the  9-month  period 
from  August  1968  to  May  2,  1969,  alone 
the  Post  Office  Department  received  140,- 
000  letters  of  protest  from  recipients  of 
unsolicited  offensive  mailings  and  I  am 
advised  that  the  volume  of  complaints  is 
growing  every  month. 

In  1968  Congress  responded  to  the 
people's  cries  of  outrage  by  passing  a  law- 
aimed  at  stopping  the  fiow  of  unsolicited 
filth  through  the  mail.  The  Post  OfQce 
Department  acted  promptly  to  imple- 
ment it  by  issuing  pamphlets  informing 
citizens  that  if  they  received  a  pandering 
advertisement  which  they  found  offen- 
sive, they  had  the  right  to  ask  that  the 
family  receive  no  more  mail  of  any  kind 
from  the  sender. 

In  Toledo,  radio  station  WSPD  fol- 
lowed up  passage  of  the  law  with  a  series 
of  programs  explaining  how  a  citizen  can 
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file  a  complaint  to  supposedly  force  re- 
moval of  his  name  from  an  objectionable 
list.  Yet  Northern  Ohioans  are  being 
inundated  with  what  local  postal  officials 
describe  as  the  filthiest  material  they 
have  ever  seen. 

Hundreds  upon  himdreds  of  citizens 
have  registered  formal  complaints,  but  to 
no  avail.  For  example,  one  Lima,  Ohio, 
mother  filed  16  complaints  between  April 
1968,  and  January  of  1969,  trying  to  stop 
the  unsolicited  mailing  of  obscene  mate- 
rial to  her  teenage  child.  But  the  junk 
mail  just  keeps  coming. 

The  1968  law  has  proved  ineffective  for 
two  reasons.  First,  the  senders  circulate 
their  mailing  lists  amongst  one  another, 
so  if  one  mailer  expunges  a  person's 
name  from  his  list,  10  other  senders  may 
still  have  that  name  on  their  roster.  Sec- 
ond, senders  are  tempted  to,  and  do,  flout 
the  law,  knowing  that  the  Government 
must  go  through  lengthy  procedures  to 
prosecute  them  and  that  the  end  product 
of  such  procedures  is  simply  an  order  di- 
recting them  to  expunge  the  name  from 
their  list.  The  senders  are  not  subject  to 
any  criminal  penalties  imtll  they  defy  the 
court  order. 

Fortunately,  the  91st  Congress  has  not 
shirked  Its  duty  of  finding  an  effective 
way  to  keep  the  purveyors  of  smut  from 
people's  doorstep.  On  April  28,  1970,  the 
House  passed  H.R.  15693,  which  contains 
two  important  antiobscenity  measures. 
The  first  makes  it  a  Federal  crime  to  use 
the  malls  or  other  facilities  of  commerce 
to  deliver  to  anyone  under  18  matter 
dealing  with  a  sexual  subject  in  a  man- 
ner unsuitable  for  young  people.  In  addi- 
tion. It  extelifls  existing  law  enabling  a 
citizen  to  protect  his  home  from  any  in- 
trusion of  sex-oriented  advertising — re- 
gardless of  whether  or  not  he  has  re- 
ceived such  mailings. 

Today,  in  considering  H.R.  11032,  we 
have  the  opportunity  to  tighten  the  lid 
on  the  coffin  of  the  smut  purveyors.  In 
considering  this  bill,  it  is  important  to 
remember  that  it  is  not  aimed  at  great 
works  of  literatm-e,  such  as  a  Ulysses  or 
a  Lady  Chatterly's  Lover;  Instead,  It  is 
aimed  at  people  whose  sole  purpose  is 
that  of  commercial  exploitation.  I  believe 
that  this  is  in  line  with  Supreme  Court 
decisions  In  the  area.  The  case  of  Valen- 
tine against  Chrestensen  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  the  first  amendment  does  not 
apply  to  purely  commercial  advertising. 
In  addition,  in  the  recent  case  of  Ginz- 
burg  against  United  States,  the  Court 
said: 

The  question  of  obscenity  may  Include 
consideration  of  the  setting  (which  the  Court 
found  was  one  of  commercial  exploitation) 
In  which  the  publications  were  presented, 
and  where  the  purveyor's  sole  emphasis  Is  on 
the  sexually  provocative  aspects  of  his  pub- 
lications, that  fact  may  be  decisive  In  the 
determination  of  obscenity. 

Further,  the  bill  is  narrowly  drawn  so 
that  It  Is  aimed  only  at  imsollclted  mate- 
rial and  an  advertisement  Is  not  sala- 
cious if  those  parts  which  might  be  so 
considered  constitute  only  a  small  and 
Insignificant  part  of  the  whole. 

In  short,  I  think  the  bill  is  carefully 
drawn  so  as  to  be  both  constitutional  and 
effective.  While  the  matter  Is  not  wholely 
iree  from  doubt,  I  believe  that  the  con- 
sUtutionallty   of   a   prohibition   of   the 


transportation  of  patently  salacious  mat- 
ter in  the  mails  or  in  commerce  is  worth 
testing  and  I  strongly  urge  passage  of 
H.R.  11032. 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  have  the  opportunity  to  close  an- 
other door  to  hard-core  pornography 
and  smut  that  has  flooded  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  American  homes.  With  the  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  11032  we  will  make  It  a  fed- 
eral offense  to  mail  imsollclted  advertis- 
ing which  in  Itself  Is  salacious. 

The  House  will  recall  that  some  time 
ago,  we  passed  H.R.  15693  to  prevent 
mailing  of  such  materials  to  those  who 
were  less  than  18  years  old.  and  to  give 
the  individual  the  power  to  protect  his 
home  from  intrusion  of  sex-oriented  ad- 
vertising regardless  of  whether  he  has 
received  such  mailing. 

Today,  by  imposing  harsh  penalties  on 
those  who  use  the  mails  to  send  unsolic- 
ited salacious  advertising  to  the  individ- 
ual, we  are  closing  the  last  door  on  this 
smut. 

I  think  It  should  be  made  clear  that 
this  bill  cannot  shut  down  the  sale  of 
pornography  through  the  private  re- 
tailer on  the  street,  but  it  can  put  a  halt 
to  the  mass  mailing  of  this  fllth  to  peo- 
ple who  do  not  want  to  receive  and  who 
do  not  want  their  children  to  receive  it. 

This  is  a  necessary  and  timely  step  for 
the  Congress  to  take  for  the  millions  of 
families  in  the  country  who  want  to  pro- 
tect themselves  from  the  onslaught  of 
this  unwanted  social  garbage.  The  com- 
plaints that  the  Congress  and  the  Execu- 
tive have  received  about  this  practice 
have  reached  into  the  himdreds  of  thou- 
sands, far  more  than  just  a  few  years 
ago. 

This  volume  of  correspondence  is  di- 
rectly related  to  the  mass  mailing  tactics 
of  the  smut  dealers,  and  through  the 
legislation  today,  we  are  going  to  effec- 
tively put  a  stop  to  this. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
a  privilege  to  support  H.R.  11032,  a  bill 
to  prohibit  the  use  of  interstate  facil- 
ities, including  the  mails,  for  the  trans- 
portation of  salacious  advertising.  At  the 
very  outset  I  wish  to  commend  our  col- 
league from  Wisconsin,  Robert  Kasten- 
MEiER,  for  his  efforts  In  behalf  of  this 
legislation  as  well  as  for  the  expeditious 
action  taken  on  the  measure. 

As  the  Members  of  this  body  well 
know,  the  problem  of  mall-order  pornog- 
raphy has  long  been  of  deep  concern  to 
me.  It  Is  gratifying  that,  at  last,  we  are 
fighting  the  pollution  of  our  Nation's 
mail  boxes  with  all  the  legal  instruments 
at  the  command  of  the  Government. 

When  I  began  my  investigations  of 
mail-order  pornography  in  the  early 
1960's,  my  expressed  concern  was  met 
with  apathy  and  "don't-rock-the-boat ' 
sentiments  from  Federal  postal  officials 
and  representatives  of  the  direct  mall 
industry  alike. 

Yet  it  was  evident  to  all  who  would 
see  that  the  problem  was  then  out  of 
hand.  From  1960  to  1966.  the  increase  in 
complaints  to  the  Post  Office  about  sala- 
cious advertisements  rose  astoundingly 
from  less  than  50,000  to  more  than 
200.000. 

It  was  then  that  Congress  became 
aware  of  the  magnitude  of  a  situation 
that  several  of  us  had  been  calling  at- 


tention to  before  whatever  committees 
or  subcommittees  would  hear  us. 

The  result  was  the  passage  of  legisla- 
tion In  the  90th  Congress  prohibiting  the 
mailing  of  pandering  advertisements  to 
postal  patrons  who  find  them  offensive. 
This  law— Public  Law  90-206 — allowed 
the  parents  of  this  Nation  to  strike  back 
at  the  smut  peddlers. 

The  response  to  this  legislation  by  the 
public  has  been  little  short  of  staggering. 
According  to  figures  which  I  obtained 
from  the  general  counsel  of  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  only  last  week,  in  the 
past  2  years  since  the  law  was  enacted, 
the  Department  has  received  459,129 
complaints  pursuant  to  Public  Law  90- 
206. 

As  a  result,  the  Departn;ent  has  issued 
372,029  prohibitory  orders  to  mailers 
directing  that  they  refrain  from  further 
such  mailings.  To  date,  there  have  been 
3,734  violations  of  the  prohibitory  orders 
referred  to  the  Justice  Departmc-nt  by 
the  Post  Office  Department.  These  refer- 
rals have  resulted  in  228  court  orders 
against  mailers. 

The  import  of  these  statistics  Is,  I  be- 
lieve, twofold. 

First,  the  American  people  are  sick  and 
tired  of  having  their  maiiboxes  filled  with 
salacious  advertisements  by  conscience- 
less profiteers  who  would  corrupt  in- 
nocent children  for  the  sake  of  a  few  dol- 
lars. It  is  truly  heartening  that  so  many 
have  been  willing  to  take  the  time  to  fill 
out  complaint  forms  and  file  them  with 
the  Post  Office. 

Second,  the  mechanism  established 
under  Pubhc  Law  90-206  is  slow,  un- 
wleldly  and  essentially  fails  to  strike  at 
the  source  of  the  salacious  ads.  A  com- 
plaint can  be  made  only  after  such  ma- 
terials have  been  received:  If  a  mailer 
complies  with  the  Post  Office  directive 
he  is  free  to  continue  to  send  his  por- 
nographic solicitations. 

Clearly,  there  Is  a  need  for  new  legis- 
lation aimed  directly  at  the  smut  ped- 
dlers. H.R.  11032,  the  blU  before  the 
House  today,  is  just  such  a  proposal.  It 
has  my  wholehearted  and  enthusiastic 
support. 

To  be  commended  for  his  efforts  as  I 
have  stated  earlier  for  bringing  his  pro- 
posal to  the  floor  Is  my  esteemed  col- 
league and  fellow  Wlsconslnite,  the 
Honorable  Robert  Kastenmeier. 

With  the  leadership  of  Congressman 
K.\stenmeier,  the  Hou.se  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee has  reported  out  an  improved  and 
strengthened  version  of  a  proposal 
which  originated  with  the  administra- 
tion. 

The  original  bill  was  somewhat  vague 
and  questionable  as  to  its  constitutional- 
ity. The  committee  bill  is  specific  in  de- 
fining the  categories  of  advertisements 
which  are  to  be  considered  salacious  and. 
therefore,  subject  to  the  law. 

Recent  decisions  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  and  other  State  and  Federal 
courts  have  upheld  antipomography 
statutes  when  the  definition  of  the  ma- 
terials covered  is  clear  and  concrete. 
This  bill  meets  that  criterion  and  its  con- 
stitutionality will.  I  believe,  thereby  be 
upheld. 

Further.  H.R.  11032  will  be  effective  In 
helping  eliminate  the  daily  traffic  in  filth 
which  is  polluting  our  Nation's  mail  sys- 
tem. Last  year,  for  example,  more  than 
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1  million  school  children  are  estimated 
to  have  received  imsolicited  materials  or 
ads  of  a  pi-urient  nature. 

How  many  more  millions  of  adults 
have  received  such  unwanted  smut,  one 
can  only  guess.  It  is,  no  doubt,  tens  of 
millions.  Yet  these  mailings  emanate 
from  a  relatively  small  number  of  smut 
peddlers. 

If  those  miscreants  can  be  located  and 
arrested  for  their  use  of  the  mails  or 
other  forms  of  interstate  commerce,  if 
they  can  be  convicted  and  sent  to  prison. 
if  their  salacious  ads  can  be  seized  and 
destroyed,  then  we  have  taken  a  signifi- 
cant step  forward  in  the  crusade  to  end 
the  traffic  in  pornography  and  drive  the 
smut  peddlers  out  of  business. 

Because  H.R.  11032  aims  at  just  such 
actions,  I  urge  its  ovei-whelming  approv- 
al by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

At  the  same  time,  undoubtedly  this 
proposal— even  if  added  to  existing 
laws— is  far  from  completing  the  job  to 
be  done  against  the  pollution  of  pornog- 
raphy. There  are  now  pending  before 
the  Congress  a  number  of  other  bills 
which  would  attack  the  smut  industry 
at  other  key  points.  Those  bills  too  should 
be  considered  and  approved. 

In  that  regard  I  want  to  point  to  the 
recent  hearings  by  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Posta:.  Operations,  chaired  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Nix). 

It  was  that  subcommittee,  under  the 
leadership  of  Chairman  Nix,  which  de- 
veloped the  legislation  which  became 
Public  Law  90-206.  Not  content  to  rest  on 
the  provisions  of  that  legislation,  how- 
ever, it  has  been  considering  a  number 
of  other  proposals  which  seek  to  curb 
the  traffic  in  smut. 

All  these  efforts  are.  I  believe,  Mr. 
Speaker,  worthy  of  commendation.  We 
have  made  a  good  begimiing  in  the  fight 
against  salacious  advertising;  now  let  us, 
by  passing  H.R.  11032  and  subsequent 
necessary  legislation,  carry  the  cause  to 
ultimate  victory. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  an- 
noimce  that  I  will  vote  for  this  bill  to 
restrict,  and  Impose  criminal  penalties 
on.  the  use  of  the  mails  or  interstate 
commerce  to  circulate  unsolicited  sala- 
cious advertising.  I  will  support  this  bill 
despite  my  reservations  about  earlier 
legislation  passed  by  this  House  which, 
although  aiming  generally  at  the  same 
target  was.  in  my  estimation,  so  broad 
and  so  loosely  drawn  as  to  present  real 
constitutional  problems. 

My  own  subcommittee,  Subcommitee 
No.  3  of  tlie  House  Judiciary  Committee, 
is  the  group  which  fasliioned  this  bill. 
I  believe  that  we  have  reported  a  care- 
fully drafted,  narrowly  limited  bill  which 
strikes  at  an  important  problem.  There 
can  be  no  question  after  the  23  days  of 
hearings  held  by  our  subcommittee  that 
the  problem  of  unwanted  sexual  adver- 
tising which  is  offensive  to  the  many 
thousands  of  families  who  receive  it  is 
a  real  problem  in  this  country.  This  bill 
is  a  carefully  focused  and.  in  my  opinion, 
constitutional  attempt  to  meet  and  deal 
with  that  problem. 

I  should  stress  that  this  bill  is  far  nar- 
rower than  an  earlier  bill,  H.R.  15693, 
whicli  I  voted  against  when  it  passed  the 


House  on  March  16  of  this  year.  H.R. 
15693  relied  for  its  effectiveness  on  a  mere 
legal  presumption  that  the  sender  was 
aware  that  a  household  to  which  he 
mailed  a  prohibited  item  contained  a 
minor.  Such  a  presumption,  in  my  view, 
cannot  be  a  sufficient  basis  on  which  to 
base  a  finding  of  criminality  with  its  ac- 
companying criminal  penalties.  By  con- 
trast. H.R.  11032  requires  that  the  of- 
fender knowingly  deposit  in  the  maU  or 
for  transport  in  interstate  commerce  the 
prohibited  matter.  This  scienter  require- 
ment would  apply  to  both  the  act  of  de- 
positing tlie  material  and  to  the  nattu-e 
of  the  material  which  is  inserted  in  the 
mails  or  interstate  commerce. 

Another  way  in  which  this  bill  is  more 
carefully  drafted  than  H.R.  15693  is  that 
it  defines  precisely  what  it  is  that  makes 
an  advertisement  "salacious."  It  omits 
the  "catch-all"  phrases  which  are  and 
ought  to  be  anathema  to  strict  constitu- 
tionalists when  dealing  with  criminal 
laws.  Moreover,  it  avoids  the  possibility 
that  a  larger  publication  which  contains 
only  a  small  oUensive  passage  picture, 
and  so  forth,  will  be  condemned  in  its  en- 
tirety because  of  the  small  or  insignifi- 
cant part. 

Finally,  H.R.  11032,  unlike  the  earlier 
H.R.  15693,  applies  only  to  unsolicited 
advertisements,  only  to  those  commercial 
solicitations  which  enter  the  home  un- 
wanted and  unrequested.  It  is  this  class  of 
sexual  material  which  is  most  offensive  to 
homeowners  and  which  most  infringes 
the  citizen's  right  of  privacy.  By  directing 
our  proscription  onlj'  to  those  advertise- 
ments which  are  unsolicited,  we  exempt 
the  whole  range  of  subscription  publi- 
cations which  the  homeowner  has  asked 
to  have  sent  to  him.  This  formula  thus 
strikes  a  nice  balance  between  the  desire 
for  privacy  on  the  part  of  subscribers  to 
publications  and  the  desire  to  be  left 
alone  on  the  part  of  noiisubscribers. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
flood  of  unsolicited  pornography  that  is 
invading  millions  of  innocent  homes  has 
become  a  national  disgrace.  Those  of  us 
who  are  parents  know  how  urgent  it  is 
that  our  children  not  be  exposed  to  this 
kind  of  trash  during  their  formative 
years. 

But  this  problem  will  not  be  met  by 
the  kind  of  legislative  grandstanding  we 
see  in  the  two  so-called  antipornogra- 
phy  bills  we  have  considered  so  far. 
These  measures  are  doubly  bad:  they 
hold  out  the  false  hope  that  Congress 
is  doing  something  to  solve  the  problem, 
while  in  fact  they  are  aggravating  it 
even  more  by  creating  new  legal  difficul- 
ties and  confusion.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  some  of  us  want  to  act 
now  to  curb  the  speed  of  pornographic 
materials  while  others  seem  to  see  it  as 
supplj'ing  an  inexhaustible  bale  of  politi- 
cal hay.  The  rhetoric  that  has  accompa- 
nied the  two  bills  we  have  been  urged 
to  pass  has  tended  to  obscure  the  fact 
that  these  bills  are  not  needed  to  stop 
pornographic  mailings.  In  fact,  despite 
all  the  rhetoric,  they  could  easily  make 
it  more  difficult  to  do  this. 

To  begin  with,  it  is  already  against  the 
law  to  send  pornography  tlirough  the 
mails.  The  law  provides  for  stiff  5- 
year   sentences   and   $5,000   fines.    The 


problem  is  how  to  get  this  law  effectively 
enforced,  not  how  to  devise  more  laws 
that  wiU  not  be  effectively  enforced.  The 
General  Counsel  of  the  Post  Office  has 
annoimced  recently  that  the  Post  Office 
Department  is  working  on  this  problem: 
Ninety-five  percent  of  the  current  com- 
plaints about  obscenity  In  the  mall,  he  said, 
results  from  the  indiscriminate  mall  adver- 
tising of  some  15  major  promoters.  One  of 
these  dealers  has  already  been  convicted  of 

violating    the    postal    obscenity    statute 

Ten  more  of  these  promoters  are  under  in- 
dictment, and  evidence  relating  to  maUlng 
activities  of  the  remaining  four  is  In  the 

hands  of  the  appropriate  U.S.  attorneys 

We  hope  that  indictments  against  these  four 
will  be  returned  promptly. 

There  is  another  legal  tool  that  ought 
to  be  utilized  far  more  widely  and  effec- 
tively than  it  has  been  to  date.  Several 
years  ago  Congress  passed  a  law  permit- 
ting the  recipient  of  pornographic  mail 
to  order  his  name  removed  from  the 
smut  mailer's  list.  Last  year  alone.  230,- 
000  people  took  advantage  of  this  law, 
but  it  is  not  generally  known  that  this 
remedy  is  available,  as  the  President 
noted  in  his  message  to  Congress  on 
pornography  and  as  I  am  reminded 
whenever  I  talk  with  constituents. 

So  it  should  be  understood  that  the 
two  additional  bills  we  have  considered 
will  actually  delay  effective  implementa- 
tion of  a  drive  against  smut  in  the  mails. 
The  doubtful  constitutionality  of  both 
these  measures  will  tie  up  the  whole 
matter  in  the  courts  for  years,  while  the 
two  laws  I  have  described  have  already 
been  found  constitutional. 

Whether  or  not  one  agrees  with  re- 
cent Supreme  Court  decisions  on  por- 
nography, they  are  the  law  of  the  land 
and  adopting  unconstitutional  bills  wiU 
not  change  their  rulings  on  that  fact. 
It  will  not  put  any  smut  peddlers  in  jail. 
It  may  well  enable  them  to  pollute  the 
mails  for  a  longer  time  while  litigation 
drags  on.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  fol- 
low the  specific  guidelines  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  laid  down  to  regulate 
obscenity  much  of  what  Is  most  objec- 
tionable can  be  kept  from  our  homes. 

There  is  one  loophole  in  the  present 
statutes  that  troubles  me  especially,  and 
to  plug  that  loophole  I  have  introduced 
a  bill  that  will  make  it  easier  to  cut  the 
flow  of  pornographic  material  available 
to  minors.  Under  this  proposal  which 
Senators  Tydings,  Goldwater,  and 
Thurmond,  among  others,  have  joined  me 
in  sponsoring  in  the  Senate — law  en- 
forcement officers  wotild  be  given  new 
authority  to  stop  the  distribution  of 
obscene  material  to  young  people. 

I  have  also  introduced  a  bill  that  would 
make  it  possible  for  private  citizens  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  effort  to  stem 
the  tide  of  all  unsolicited  mail.  While 
pornography  is  the  most  serious  prob- 
lem presented  by  unsolicited  advertise- 
ments, it  is  high  time  we  relieved  our 
overburdened  postal  system  of  all  kinds 
of  unwanted  jtink  mail— instead  of  sub- 
sidizing its  distribution. 

Under  my  proposal,  a  postal  patron 
could  inform  his  local  postmaster  that 
he  did  not  want  to  receive  any  more  no- 
tices from  a  specific  source.  His  wishes 
would  be  enforced  by  requiring  the  sender 
to   pay   the  cost   for  having   the   un- 
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solicited  mail  returned,  a  cost  that  w^ould 
be  several  times  greater  than  that  of  the 
original  mailing. 

This  measure  raises  no  constitutional 
problems,  and  would  bring  immediate 
relief  from  all  kinds  of  nuisance  mail. 
It  would  also  save  taxpayers  an  enormous 
amount  of  money,  speed  the  delivery  of 
nonjunk  maii,  and  ease  the  plight  of 
postal  employees  in  the  bargain.  These 
are  not  proposals  that  will  produce  emo- 
tional speeches  or  sensational  headlines, 
but  they  will  work,  and  that  is  what  is 
needed  to  help  in  this  serious  situation. 

Among  the  games  people  sometimes 
play  is  the  effort  to  make  other  people 
think  things  are  happening  that  really 
are  not.  Some  people  become  experts  at 
lookinp  busy  when  it  is  convenient,  as 
some  politicians  specialize  in  creating  the 
illusion  that  problems  are  being  solved  by 
introducing  or  voting  for  bills  that  sound 
good  but  leave  the  problem  intact.  The 
so-called  antipornography  bills  that  have 
come  before  us  this  session  are  this  kind 
of  legislation.  The  problem  of  pornog- 
raphy in  the  mail — and  of  junk  mail 
generally' — is  too  critical  a  problem  for 
deceptive  games.  As  I  have  indicated, 
there  is  much  that  can  be  done  to  deal 
effectively  with  this  problem.  I  hope 
ever>'one  who  realizes  its  magnitude  will 
insist  on  more  effective  enforcement  of 
relevant  statutes,  and  will  join  in  the 
effort  to  pass  the  two  additional  bills  I 
have  described. 

If  we  do  these  things,  we  will  be  well 
on  our  way  to  protecting  our  mail  sys- 
tem from  abuse  and  protecting  our  wives 
and  children  from  unwanted  smut.  Rail- 
ing against  the  Supreme  Court  will  not 
achieve  either  of  these  important  goals. 

GENERAL    LEAVE 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers have  5  legislative  days  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  his  subject. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  that  the  Hotise  stispend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  11032,  as 
amended. 

The  question  w^as  taken. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Tl\e  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were— yeas  322,  nays  5,  not  voting  103, 
as  follows : 

(Ron  No.  251] 

YEAS— 322 


Abbitt 

Anderson. 

Ash  brook 

Abernethv 

Calif. 

.'Vshley 

Adair 

Andrews.  Ala. 

.^splnall 

Adams 

Andrews. 

Aj'ies 

Addabbo 

N.  Dak. 

Barrett 

Alben 

Annunzlo 

Beall.  Md 

Alexander 

Arends 

Belcher 

Bell.  Calif. 

Griffin 

OHara 

Bennett 

Griffiths 

OKonskl 

Betts 

Gross 

Olsen 

BevlU 

Grover 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

Blester 

Gubser 

Passman 

Bingham 

Gude 

Patman 

Blackburn 

Haley 

Patten 

Blanton 

Hamilton 

Perkins 

BogL's 

Hammer- 

Pettis 

Bolaud 

schmidt 

Phllbin 

Bow 

Hanna 

Pickle 

Brademas 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Pike 

Brasco 

Hansen,  Wa.sh. 

Plrnle 

Bray 

Harrington 

Poage 

Briukley 

Harsha 

Podell 

Brooks 

Harvey 

Poff 

Brown.  Ohio 

HasungE 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

Hathaway 

Price.  111. 

Buchanan 

Hays 

Price,  Tex. 

Burke,  Fla. 

Hubert 

Pryor.  Ark 

Burke.  Mass. 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Puclnskl 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Purcell 

Button 

Helstoskl 

Quie 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Henderson 

Rallsback 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Hicks 

Rees 

Cabell 

Hogan 

Reid.  111. 

Camp 

Holifleld 

Reid.  N.Y. 

Carey 

Hosmer 

Reuss 

Carter 

Howard 

Rhodes 

Cederberg 

Hunt 

Roberts 

Chamberlain 

Hutchinson 

Roblson 

ChappeU 

Jacobs 

Rodlno 

Clancy 

Johnson,  Calif 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Clark 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Clausen. 

Jonas 

Rooney,  NY. 

DonH. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Clawson.  Del 

Jones.  N.C. 

Rosenthal 

Cleveland 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Roth 

Cohelan 

Karth 

Roybal 

Collier 

Kastenmeier 

Ruth 

Collins 

Kazen 

Sandman 

Colmer 

Kee 

Satterfield 

Conable 

Keith 

Saylor 

Corbett 

Kleppe 

Schadeberg 

Gorman 

Kluczynskl 

Scherle 

Coughlln 

KuykPndall 

Schmltz 

Cowger 

Kyi 

Schneebell 

Crane 

Kyros 

Schwengel 

Culver 

Landgrebe 

Scott 

Daniel,  Va. 

Landrum 

Sebelius 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Langen 

Shipley 

Davis.  Ga. 

Latta 

Sikes 

Davis,  Wis. 

Lennon 

Slsk 

de  la  Garza 

Lloyd 

Skubitz 

Dellenback 

Long,  Md. 

Slack 

Denney 

McClory 

Smith.  Calif. 

Dennis 

McCloskey 

Smith.  Iowa 

Derwinskl 

McClure 

Snyder 

Devlne 

McCulloch 

Springer 

Dickinson 

McDade 

STanton 

Donohue 

McDonald, 

Steed 

Dorn 

Mich 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Dowdy 

McEwen 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Dulski 

McFall 

Stokes 

Duncan 

McKneally 

Stratton 

Dwyer 

McMillan 

Stubblefleld 

Eckhardt 

Mahon 

Sullivan 

Edmondson 

Mallliard 

Taft 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Mann 

Talcott 

Edwards,  Calif 

Marsh 

Taylor 

Ellberg 

Martin 

Teague.  Calif. 

Eshleman 

Matsunapa 

Teague,  Tex, 

Evans.  Colo. 

M.iy 

Thomson,  Wis 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Mavne 

Udall 

Fascell 

Meeds 

tniman 

Feliihan 

Melcher 

Vander  Jagt 

Findley 

Michel 

Vanlk 

Fisher 

Mikva 

Vigor!  to 

Flood 

Miller,  Calif. 

Waggonner 

Flowers 

Miller,  Ohio 

Walile 

Flynt 

Mills 

Wampler 

Foley 

Mlnish 

Watts 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Mink 

Whalen 

Ford, 

Mlnshall 

White 

William  D. 

Mlze 

Whltehurst 

Foreman 

Mizell 

Whltten 

Fountain 

Mollohan 

Wldnall 

Frelinghuysen 

Monagan 

Wiggins 

Frey 

Montgomery 

Williams 

Frledel 

Morgan 

Wilson,  Bob 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Morse 

Wold 

Fuqua 

Morton 

Wolff 

Gallfianakis 

Mosher 

Wvatt 

Garniatz 

Moss 

Wylle 

Gaydos 

Murphy,  111. 

Wyman 

Giaimo 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Yates 

Gibbons 

Myers 

Yatron 

GUbert 

Natcher 

Young 

Goldwater 

Nedzi 

Zablocki 

Gonzalez 

Nelsen 

Zlon 

Goodllng 

Nichols 

Zwach 

Green.  Oreg. 

Nix 

Green,  Pa. 

Obey 

NAYS— 5 

Brown,  Calif. 

Koch 

Scheuer 

Burton,  Calif. 

Lowenstein 

NOT  VOTING— 103 


Anderson,  111. 

Farbsteln 

QuiUen 

Anderson, 

Fish 

Randall 

Tenn, 

Frascr 

Rarlck 

Baring 

Fulton.  Tenn, 

Reifel 

Berrj- 

Gallagher 

Rlegle 

Biaggl 

Gettys 

Rivers 

Blatnlk 

Gray 

Roe 

Boiling 

Ha  can 

Rostenkowskl 

Brock 

Hall 

Roudebush 

Broom  field 

Hulpem 

Rousselot 

Brotzman 

Hauley 

Ruppe 

Brown.  Mich. 

Hawkins 

Ryan 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Horton 

St  Germain 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Hull 

Shrlver 

Burton,  Utah 

Hungate 

Smith.  NY, 

Bush 

1 chord 

Stafford 

Caffery 

Jarman 

Staggers 

Casey 

King 

Stephens 

Celler 

Leggett 

Stuckey 

Chisholm 

Long.  La 

Symington 

Clay 

Lujan 

Thompson,  Ga, 

Conte 

Lukens 

Thompson,  N,J 

Conyers 

McCarthy 

Tiernan 

Cramer 

Macdonald, 

Tunney 

Cunningham 

Ma.ss, 

Van  Deerlln 

Daddarlo 

MacGregor 

Watklns 

Dawson 

Madden 

Watson 

Delaney 

Mat  bias 

Welcker 

Dent 

Mesklll 

Whalley 

Dlggs 

Moorhead 

Wilson. 

Dingell 

ONeUl,  Mass, 

Charles  H, 

Downing 

Ottlnger 

Winn 

Edwards,  La, 

Pelly 

Wright 

Erlenborn 

Pepper 

Wvdler 

Esch 

Pollock 

Fallon 

Powell 

So  itwo-tliirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Stafford. 

Mr.  Randall  with  Mr,  Horton. 

Mr.  Daddarlo  with  Mr,  Mesklll. 

Mr.  Burleson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  Tliompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Cunningham 

Mr.  Biaggl  with  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Watklns. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr,  Wvdler. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Rlegle, 

Mr,  Fallon  with  Mr,  Fish. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  IIU- 
nois. 

Mr,  Gettys  with  Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  R>-an  with  Mr.  Brock 

Mr.  Roe  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Rarlck  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Ottinger  with  Mr.  Esch, 

Mr,  Leggett  with  Mr  Hal  pern. 

Mr.  Charles  H,  Wilson  with  Mr,  Berry. 

Mr,  Ca.sey  with  Mr,  Ruppe, 

Mr,  Dingell  with  Mr,  Reifel, 

Mr,  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr,  Roude- 
bush. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr  Quillen. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr,  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Lujan, 

Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  Watson. 

Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  Lukens. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  Tiernan  with  Mr.  MacGregor. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr,  Mathias. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Rousselot. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Erlen- 
born. 

Mr.  Caflery  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia. 

Mr,  Fra-ser  with  Mr  Farbsteln. 

Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Long  of 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  Symington  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Harley  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr,  Conyers 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mrs.  Chisholm. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Powell. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr,  Diggs. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Hull  with  Mr,  Brotzman. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Jarman  with  Mr.  BroyhUl  ol  'Virginia. 
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Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  Whalley. 
Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Conte. 
Mr  McCarthy  with  Mr.  Sbrlver. 
Mr.   Downing  of  Virginia  with  Mr.  Smith 
of  New  York. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Stuckey. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announctd 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


WITHHOLDING    OF    CITY    INCOME 
TAXES  ON  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  saspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  (H.R.  2076)  relating  to  with- 
holding, for  purposes  of  income  tax  im- 
posed by  certain  cities,  on  the  compensa- 
tion of  Federal  employees,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  2076 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Ri'prcscntatit  rs  of  the  United  States  of 
America  iJi  Ctmgress  assembled,  That  (a) 
section  5517  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code  Is  amended — 

ill  by  inserting  "or  city"  after  "State" 
each  place  it  appears  m  subsections  (ai  and 
( b I . and 

(2i  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  subsection  (c)  the  following:  ".  and 
'city'  means  only  a  city  which  Is  inccrporated 
under  the  law  of  a  State  and  which  had  a 
p^'pulntion  laccordliii:  to  the  las'  decennial 
census  before  the  request  under  subsection 
i.ai  )   of  sixty  thor.-sand  or  more  Individuals". 

(b>  The  heading  for  such  section  5517  Is 
amended  to  read  ns  follows: 

■J  5517.  Wlthh.jldinj  State  and  city  Income 
taxes". 
(c)  The'-  analyst?  for  subchapter  II  of  cliap- 
ter  55  of  title  5  of  the  United  Stages  Code  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  tlie  Item  relating  to 
section  5317  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

•■5517.  Wiihhulding  State  and  city  Income 
ta.xes." 
(di  Th>  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  only  In  respect  of  agreements 
entered  Into  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  I«  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  ilUNT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

Iherc  was  no  objection. 

Tiu'  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  vMr.  Green' 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  ob.lective  of  the  pending  bill 
is  not  new  to  this  House.  This  bo'i,  in 
brief,  v.ould  simply  autr.orize  Federal 
agencies  in  cities  over  60.000  ixipiilation 
to  afford  employees  of  such  agencies  the 
con\enience  of  having  income  taxes 
levied  by  such  cities  withheld  periodi- 
cally from  their  pavchecks.  The  concept 
of  intert:o\ernment  cooperation  in  this 
are.i.  the  area  of  withholding  ta.xe.v  is 
not  new.  The  LTnited  State's  Code  has 
pruMded  since  1952  that  where  a  State 
law  requires  the  withholding  by  employ- 
ers 01  a  general  Slate  income  ta.\  iix'in  the 
compensation  of  employees,  the  Federal 
Government,  as  an  employer  in  that 
State,  will  ccK.u>erat-e  in  witliholding  such 


State  tax  from  compensation  paid  Fed- 
eral employees  working  in  that  State. 

This  intergovernmental  cooperation, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  makes  sense,  be- 
cause the  States  have  always  cooperated 
with  the  Federal  Government  in  with- 
holding Federal  income  taxes  from  the 
compen.sation  of  State  employees,  and  in 
like  manner  cities  have  cooperated  with 
the  Federal  Government  in  withholding 
Federal  income  tax  on  city  employees' 
compensation. 

This  bill,  then,  is  a  logical  extension 
of  existing  law  and  a  reciprocal  move  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  Go^■ernment, 
which  Ls  long  overdue  to  extend  the 
withholding  procedures  of  income  taxes 
of  cities. 

In  order  that  the  bill  will  apply  only 
in  situations  where  there  is  likely  to  be 
a  substantial  number  of  Federal  em- 
ployees within  the  boundaries  of  a  munic- 
ipality and  to  minimize  the  administra- 
tive burdens  on  the  Federal  agencies,  the 
application  of  the  bill  is  limited  to  cities 
of  60.000  population  or  over. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  we  all  know  the 
advantages  to  the  individual  worker,  the 
salaried  employee,  the  salaried  person, 
of  having  his  income  tax  or  the  tax  on 
com.nensation  he  receives  withheld  by  the 
employer  and  paid  over  to  the  taxing 
authority  in  each  payroll  period.  This 
avoid.-  the  very  aggravating  and  onerous 
experience  of  arriving  at  the  annual  due 
dato  for  income  tax  and  finding  that  he 
o'ves  a  total  amount  beyond  liis  imme- 
diate means  to  pay.  Many  times  such 
worker  will  have  to  borrow  to  pay  the 
tax.  whereas  it  could  have  been  w.'tliheld 
in  periodic  installments  each  payday  and 
the  bulk  of  the  total  amount  due  would 
already  have  been  paid  and  in  seme  in- 
stance- he  might  even  be  due  a  refund. 

Federal  employees  in  cities  which  have 
an  income  tax  providing  for  withhold- 
ing in  its  administration,  have  hereto- 
fore not  been  able  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  convenience  of  having  city  income 
taxes  withheld  from  their  Federal  pay- 
checks. At  the  end  of  each  year  on  the 
return  due  date,  they  are  faced  under 
presc:^t  law  with  the  burdensome  ne- 
ccscit;.  of  having  to  pay  the  total  of  such 
taxes  in  a  lump  sv.r..  The  pending  'cill 
would  cure  this  inequitable  situation  and 
afford  Federal  employees  in  cities  the 
same  convenient  method  of  paying  their 
city  taxes  through  withliolding  as  applies 
to  employees  of  private  business  and  in- 
dustry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said  at  the  outset 
of  my  remarks,  this  is  not  a  new  bill  or 
en?  tr.at  is  unfamiliar  to  tliis  body.  A 
similar  measure.  H.R.  3151.  was  passed 
by  the  House  on  February  17,  1960,  and 
on  se\eral  subsequent  occasions,  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  has 
favorably  reported  similar  legislation. 

The  Ccmmittoe  on  Ways  and  Means 
has  favorably  reported  this  legislation. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  bill's  historj-. 
it  is  true  theiv  was  some  misunderstand- 
ing as  to  ito  purpose,  but  I  believe  most 
of  that,  if  not  all  of  that,  has  been 
cleared  up  and  laid  to  rest.  The  measure 
enjoys  the  support  of  virtually  every 
Federal  national  employee  association. 
Including  among  others  tho  American 
Federal  Government  Employees,  the  Na- 


tional Federation  of  Federal  Employees, 
the  National  Association  of  Letter  Car- 
riers, the  National  Postal  Union,  and  the 
United  Federation  of  Postal  Clerks. 

In  the  last  Congress — and  I  emphasize 
this — the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
invited  and  held  the  record  open  for  some 
time  now  to  receive  public  comment  on 
this  bill.  The  universal  demand  for  its 
enactment  was  fully  confirmed,  because 
in  none  of  these  proceedings  and  in  none 
of  the  hearings  has  anyone  from  this 
House  or  outside  come  to  speak  officially 
against  it  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  this  is  good 
legislation  which,  as  I  have  said,  simply 
extends  to  city  income  and  wage  taxes 
the  provision  already  in  the  law  for  Fed- 
eral agency  withholding  of  State  income 
taxes.  There  are  adequate  safeguards  in 
the  bill  to  assure  Federal  employees  are 
treated  fairly  and  on  a  par  with  all 
other  employees  in  the  cities.  It  is  a  bill 
that  is  100  percent  in  the  Interest  of 
Federal  employees,  and  that  is  why  I 
have  introduced  it. 

The  Department  of  the  Treasury,  I 
might  add,  favors  the  bill.  Its  enact- 
ment is  long  overdue.  I  hope  this  House 
will  pass  it. 

In  closing  I  do  want  to  point  out  one 
thing.  This  bill  in  no  way  changes  the 
tax  liability  of  any  citizen.  It  does  not 
in  any  way  impose  any  new  tax  on  any 
citizen  hving  anywhere  in  this  coimtry. 
Rather,  it  a.-^sists  a  large  number  of  Fed- 
eral employees  to  more  conveniently  meet 
a  local  tax  obligation  that  they  already 
have. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know  I  represent 
one  of  the  areas  near  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal, and  my  constituents  have  been  con- 
cemei  for  a  matter  of  years  over  the 
possible  imposition  of  a  commuter  tax  jr 
■'payroll  tax.  Therefore  I  wonder  if  this 
<  tneasure  in  any  way  would  lay  the  foun- 
dation for  a  subsequent  enactment  of  a 
commuter  tax.  If  so.  I  would  oppose  the 
bill.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  would 
com.ment  on  this  possibility. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  I  assure 
the  gentleman  that  is  not  the  purpose  of 
this  legislation.  This  legislation  d'oes  not 
enccura^e  any  municipality  to  enact  any 
tax.  Taxes  that  have  already  been  en- 
acted and  are  already  du==  are  the  only 
ones  covered  by  tliis  bill.  Tns  puiTiose  of 
i:  is  tc  make  it  convenient  for  the  em- 
ployees to  pay  these  taxes  in  installments 
rather  than  in  lump  sums  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  a  r'=^lity  which  they  have  found 
very  difEcolr  in  the  past. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlenian  yield'' 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
'Mr,  EiiEEsc"'. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
ac'.d  further  on  the  question  aske.i  by  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  iMr.  Scorx'  it 
:s  my  understanding  the  tax  presently 
miposed  in  the  District  of  Col'ombia  does 
not  apply  to  nonresidents,  so  the  consti- 
tuents of  the  gentleman  who  asked  the 
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question  would  not  be  affected  by  the 
present  law  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield  to 
the  Gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  fMr. 
Byrne » . 

Mr.  BYFINE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  did  not  the  courts  uphold  the 
legality  of  this  act? 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
legality  of  this  particular  act  has  never 
been  tested  to  my  knowledge,  because  this 
bill  has  not  become  law.  but  I  might  add 
that  anyone  who  objects  to  the  legaUty 
of  a  particular  local  tax  that  has  been 
enacted,  they  would  have  recourse 
through  the  courts. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  understand 
the  present  measure  does  not  impose  a 
commuter  tax,  but  I  wonder  if  somehow 
it  would  be  used  as  a  foimdation  for  the 
subsequent  consideration  of  such  a  tax? 
I  am  asking  the  gentleman's  opinion  on 
this.  It  is  a  convenient  way  for  the  city 
to  collect  taxes. 

Mr,  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania,  It  is  a 
convenient  way,  I  might  add,  for  the  Fed- 
eral employees  to  pay  their  taxes,  and 
tliat  has  been  my  chief  concern,  to  make 
it  easier  for  them  to  pay  their  taxes  by 
periodic  installations  as  this  bill  provides, 
rather  than  in  a  lump  siun  payment 
which  I  think  they  find  very  diflBcult  to 
do. 

Imagine  the  situation  If  we  did  not 
have  our  income  taxes  taken  from  our 
pay  in  installments.  It  would  be  a  difiB- 
cult  burden  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  come 
•jpnith  the  money  necessary  to  pay  those 
taxes. 

Facilitating  tax  payments  Is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bill.  It  in  no  way  is  designed 
to  encourage  any  additional  taxes.  It  in 
no  way  imposes  additional  taxes  on 
anyone. 

Mr,  SCOTT,  I  am  asking  for  an  ex- 
pression of  opinion  from  the  gentleman. 
Would  this  be  the  foundation  upon  which 
to  later  impose  a  commuter  tax? 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  No.  I 
believe  not. 

Mr.  SCOTT,  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  I  believe 
that  is  clear. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
eentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
briefly  to  the  gentleman  from  Marj'land. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  I  just  want  to  say  that 
this  is  the  problem  with  respect  to  which 
I  have  been  trying  to  get  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  to  respond,  inasmuch  as  em- 
ployees of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  are 
faced  with  exactly  the  same  problem  if 
they  live  either  in  Maryland  or  in  Vir- 
ginia, The  taxes  for  the  State  are  not 
withheld,  and  they  are  faced  with  the 
problem  each  year  of  having  to  ante  up 
that  substantial  amoimt  of  money. 

I  am  hopeful  that  eventually  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  will  find  a  way  to  withhold 
from  their  salaries. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  contribution.  Once 
^gain  he  has  highlighted  the  purpose  of 


this  legislation,  which  is  to  make  it  easier 
for  the  Federal  employees  who  are  faced 
with  burdensome  taxes  to  meet  their 
obligation. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
to  my  distinguished  colleague. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Is  it  not  true  that  we 
passed  a  similar  bill  in  1960? 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Yes. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Is  it  not  true  that 
there  were  people  who  worked  in  the 
Philadelphia  Naval  Yard  at  Philadelphia, 
in  the  Frankford  Arsenal  and  DSA  in 
Philadelphia,  who  had  not  taken  the 
money  and  laid  it  aside  to  pay  their  wage 
taxes,  and  that  the  taxes  ran  up  to  $700 
or  $800  or  $900,  and  when  they  were 
called  on  to  pay  the  taxes  they  were  not 
able  to  pny  them?  They  were  told  that 
court  orders  were  out  for  them,  and  if 
those  taxes  were  not  paid  they  would  put 
them  into  jail,  and  if  that  were  to  happen 
they  would  have  to  pay  them  all  at  one 
time.  They  were  unable  to  pay. 

Is  it  not  also  true  that  the  people  who 
were  told  that  went  out  and  borrowed 
money  at  very  high  interest  rates  to  pay 
off  the  taxes,  sometimes  paying  between 
10  and  15  percent  to  get  ready  money  to 
pay  these  taxes,  to  prevent  themselves 
from  being  picked  up  on  a  court  order 
andput  into  jail? 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  The  gen- 
tleman is  very  familiar  with  this  situa- 
tion, because  he  has  been  a  supporter  of 
this  prcpocal  for  many  years.  He  has 
seen  the  necessity  for  highlighting  some 
of  the  prcblems  facing  the  local  Federal 
employees  when  taxes  are  not  withheld 
in  periodic  installments. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  The  gentleman  knows 
that  we  passed  similar  legislation  in 
1960  with  respect  to  employees  at  the 
navy  yard. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
gentleman  is  familiar  with  the  problem. 
He  knows  as  well  as  I  that  wc  h.-^.ve  re- 
ceived many  thousands  of  signatures 
from  Federal  employees  in  and  aroimd 
the  Philadelphia  area,  and  outside  Phil- 
adelphia, who  have  requested  this  legis- 
lation. They  nave  urged  the  passage  of 
this  legislation,  and  have  come  to  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  from  time  to  time,  to  urge 
its  passage. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  And  we  had  all  these 
affidavits,  and  we  brought  them  or.to 
the  floor  and  showed  them  to  the  Mem- 
bers at  that  time,  in  1960.  The  affidavits 
were  this  high. 

All  labor  organizations  w^ere  support- 
ing this.  It  is  true  that  there  was  State 
and  municipal  withholding  of  taxes  by 
private  companies,  but  unfortunately 
we  did  net  have  that  incorporated  in 
the  law,  so  that  the  Federal  Goverrmient 
cou'd  withhold  the  wage  taxes.  This  is 
what  we  are  asking  for  today,  is  that 
right? 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  We  are 
just  trying  to  make  it  easier  for  these 
people  who  have  a  local  tax  obligation 
to  meet  it. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  I  might 


remind  the  gentleman  that  in  1960  the 
bill  passed  by  a  vote  of  222  to  160.  These 
Federal  employees  and  their  wives  have 
constantly  been  wTiting  to  us  to  ask, 
"Please,  please,  please  take  it  out  of  the 
pay,  because  when  vacation  time  comes 
and  the  police  or  the  sheriff  grabs  them 
they  are  committed  right  away  to  jail, 
plus  a  $100  fine,  plus  penalties  and  in- 
terest." 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr,  BARRETT.  I  just  want  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  the  Members  from 
the  State  of  Missouri  were  against  this 
in  1960.  Today  they  are  all  for  it  because 
of  the  necessity  of  paying  this  in  piece- 
meal fashion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
2076,  which  will  permit  the  withholding 
by  the  Federal  Government  of  city  in- 
come taxes  from  the  salaries  of  Federal 
employees.  The  regular  collection  of  taxes 
from  employee  payrolls  was  Initiated 
both  as  a  service  to  citizens  and  to  Gov- 
ernment bodies.  The  periodic  collection 
of  these  taxes  is  less  painful  and  in  some 
cases  necessary  if  full  and  accurate  pay- 
ment is  to  be  anticipated.  In  addition, 
this  collection  procedure  provides  for 
more  efficient  fiscal  planning  on  the  part 
of  the  taxing  body. 

The  bill  be'^ore  us  is  Intended  to  cor- 
rect a  long-standing  problem  in  regard 
to  the  method  of  collecting  municipal  in- 
come taxes  from  Federal  employees  by 
permitting  the  withholding  of  the  .-lame. 
Because  of  an  omission  in  the  wording  of 
tlic  law.  pa.'.-ed  more  than  a  decade  ago, 
to  permit  the  withholding  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  of  State  and  Territo- 
rial taxes.  Federal  agencies  have  not  been 
empowered  to  withhold  municipal  hi- 
come  taxes.  This  condition  has  existed 
even  though  the.=e  municipalities,  and 
others.  ha\e  withheld  Federal  income 
taxes  from  its  employees. 

There  are  a  number  of  restrictions  in 
existing  law.  now  applicable  to  State 
withholding  taxes,  under  wh'ch  this  bill 
would  appl;-  to  the  city  withholding 
taxes.  I  understand  that  these  are  de- 
signed both  to  limit  the  administrative 
burdens  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
to  prevent  hardship  and  discriir.ination 
in  the  case  of  the  Federal  employees  in- 
volved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  has  previously 
pa.;;ed  a  legislative  proposal  of  this  type. 
It  can  only  be  hoped  that  this  time  we 
can  succeed  in  obtaining  the  cooperation 
and  concurrence  of  tlie  other  body  in  the 
enactment  of  this  very  wo'lhwhile  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  SA-YLOR,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
t^cntleman  yield? 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman 

Mr,  SAYLOR,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  might  be  in  favor  of  this  bill,  but  I  am 
astounded  to  hear  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  iMr.  Barrett  >  say  that  on 
a  court  order  they  put  people  in  Pennsyl- 
vania in  jail  for  being  in  debt  and  for 
nonpayment  of  taxes.  I  thought  we  abol- 
ished that  in  Pennsylvania  many  years 
ago. 
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Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  I  think 
the  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  risen  in  opposition 
to  this  bill.  I  am  amazed  sometimes  to 
find  how  many  people  we  have  in  these 
United  States  who  want  to  be  taxed.  I 
want  to  assure  you  in  the  area  that  I 
come  from,  the  First  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  New  Jersey,  I  have  yet  to  find 
one  of  tho^e  bleeding  hearts  who  want 
their  money  taken  from  their  payroll  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  satisfy  the 
Philadelphia  wage  tax. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  HUNT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  would  like  to  tell  the 
gentleman,  as  a  matter  of  record,  we 
brought  thousands  and  thousands  of  pe- 
titions from  the  city  of  Camden.  N.J.. 
from  the  First  Congressional  District, 
when  Charley  Wolverton  stood  in  the 
well  where  the  gentleman  stands  today 
and  showed  him  the  people  who  were 
asking  to  have  this  money  extracted 
from  their  pay  every  payday. 

Mr.  HUNT.  I  do  not  doubt  the  gentle- 
man's word.  That  was  in  1960.  Times 
have  changed  since  19G0.  because  since 
that  time  we  have  had  many  other  impo- 
sitions of  taxes.  I  have  consistently  said 
the  reason  why  I  am  bitterly  opposed  to 
this  bill  is  because  it  does  nothing  more 
than  acquiesce  in  an  unfair  taxation  of 
New  Jersey  residents  who  work  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  the  only  tax 
that  I  know  of  whereby  people  who  never 
set  foot  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  dur- 
ing their  working  hours  are  taxed  3 
percent  of  their  gross  pay. 

I  will  come  back  to  that  later.  Let  me 
come  down  a  little  bit  to  the  report  itself. 

On  page  2  it  says  that  the  bill  was 
reported  unanimously  by  your  commit- 
tee, and  the  Treasury  Department  has 
indicated  that  it  favors  its  enactment. 
Who  is  the  Treasury  Department  to  say 
that  they  favor  the  enactment  that  will 
take  a  gross  wage  pay  tax  and  withhold 
it  from  a  person  in  the  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey who  is  not  even  connected  with  the 
Treasury  Department?  Who  are  they  to 
say  they  favor  this? 

This  is  nothing  more  than  a  big-city 
pay  bill.  It  affects  only  big  cities.  Small 
cities  cannot  use  it.  You  must  have  a 
population  of  60.000  or  over  before  you 
even  begin  to  get  into  this  category'  to 
withhold  this  tax. 

Actually,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  they  are 
seeking  to  do  is  to  set  up  a  new  Bureau 
of  Taxation  within  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment whereby  the  Federal  Government 
will  withliold  from  the  Federal  workers' 
payroll  the  gross  amount  of  tax  required 
to  satisfy  a  city  wage  tax. 

Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  not  bad  enough  that 
we  must  have  this  involvement  by  the 
Federal  Government  for  our  own  income 
tax  and  by  States  for  their  income  tax, 
without  asking  the  people  of  this  entire 
Nation  to  pay  the  bill  to  collect  a  wage 
tax  for  a  city  where  Federal  employees 
are  working? 

Mr.  Sni-akcr,  in  my  opinion,  it  get<>  to 
be  a  pretty  sorry  mess.  I  cannot  see.  for 
the  life  of  me.  why  we  have  to  pay  that. 
Yet  tliey  say  to  us  the  legislation  is  in 
order  to  limit  the  administrative  burden 


being  assumed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Then  here  we  tell  you  that  there  is 
going  to  be  an  additional  burden  imposed 
upon  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  why  should  the  people  in 
one  of  the  other  States,  namely  'Virginia 
or  North  Carolina,  or  any  other  State, 
pay  taxes  to  the  Federal  Government  for 
the  purpose  of  using  that  money  to  run 
a  collection  agency  for  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia?          

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  HUNT.  I  would  like  to  finish  my 
statement  before  yielding  to  the  gen- 
tleman and  then  I  shall  do  so. 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  a  little  bit  about 
the  matter  of  our  problems,  about  the 
so-called  voluntary  admission  that  they, 
the  workers,  want  this  money  withheld. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania when  he  said  that  they  put 
people  in  jail  for  nonpayment  of  taxes. 
Well,  let  me  tell  you,  sir,  I  have  been 
over  into  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
where  a  member  of  my  locality,  a  man 
who  lives  in  my  locality,  but  who  works 
in  Philadelphia  did  not  pay  his  taxes.  He 
was  brought  to  the  front  gate  of  the  navy 
yard,  arrested,  he  was  fingerprinted,  he 
was  photographed,  and  put  in  prison. 

This  is  no  longer  a  joking  matter. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HUNT.  Yes,  I  j-ield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  want  to  agree  with 
the  gentleman  to  say  that  is  absolutely 
true,  because  a  constituent  of  mine 
moved  over  into  the  city  of  Camden  and 
her  husband  obtained  employment  at 
the  Philadelphia  Naval  Base  and  refused 
to  pay  his  taxes  because  he  lived  in  the 
State  of  New^  Jersey.  The  tax  is  a  city 
tax.  If  you  work  in  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, you  must  pay  the  tax.  It  only  ap- 
plies to  those  who  work  in  Philadelphia. 

We  in  Philadelphia — we  as  Members 
of  Congress  who  live  in  Philadelphia  pay 
our  taxes — city  wage  taxes,  which  your 
constituent  prior  to  your  becoming  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
came  to  me.  the  wife  of  this  man,  and 
said  her  husband  had  been  apprehended 
because  he  failed  to  pay  $700  in  wage 
taxes  and  said  "I  do  not  have  the  money." 
When  I  referred  to  the  person  going  out 
to  borrow  money  to  pay  his  wage  tax 
and  pay  this  substantial  interest  on  it, 
all  of  this  could  have  been  avoided  if 
they  had  taken  a  few  permies  out  of  his 
pay  envelope  over  the  period  of  that 
year. 

Mr.  HUNT.  A  few  jjennies? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  A  few  pennies  every 
day. 

Mr.  HUNT.  I  did  not  know  they  would 
put  a  man  in  jail  for  failure  to  pay  a 
few  pennies. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  am  speaking  in 
terms  of,  for  instance.  SI. 50  to  51.70  a 
month.  This  is  practically  what  she 
would  have  paid.  However,  when  people 
are  called  upon  to  pay  $700.  plus  the 
interest  rate,  and  the  penalty — the  pen- 
alty for  failing  to  pay  the  wage  tax  is 
6  percent,  plus  a  12-percent  penalty, 
which  is  18  percent  per  year,  this  can  all 
have  been  avoided  by  passing  this  bill 
today  and  by  letting  this  money  be  taken 
out  of  their  monthly  pay. 


Mr.  HUNT.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's remarks.  However,  there  is  a  ver>- 
strong  difference  of  opinion.  Let  me  teil 
you  that  when  you  say  the  people  in 
Philadelphia  or  the  people  who  work  in 
Philadelphia  are  objecting  to  this  tax, 
you  are  right. 

But  let  me  ask  you  a  question,  sir,  and 
I  have  talked  to  you  about  this  before, 
you  know  that  we  have  a  situation 
whereby  people  who  work  In  the  Phila- 
delphia Navy  Yard,  Federal  employees, 
daily,  from  the  shores  of  New  Jersey,  get 
on  a  ferry  boat  owned  by  the  Federal 
Goverrmient,  cross  the  river  to  the  Phila- 
delphia Navy  Yard,  and  they  work  in 
that  navy  yard  8  hours,  and  then  they 
get  on  that  same  ferry  and  come  home. 
They  never  put  one  foot  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia.  They  never  get  any  bene- 
fits from  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  They 
cannot  vote  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
They  will  not  even  collect  their  garbage 
for  them,  yet  you  want  to  impose  a  3 
percent  gross  tax  and  now  you  want  the 
Federal  Government  to  collect  it  for 
you. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield?  I  just 
want  to  make  one  thing  clear,  and  that 
is  that  this  bill  does  not  impose  any  tax 
at  all. 

Mr.  HUNT.  I  am  well  aware  of  that. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Permsylvania.  The  tax 
is  already  levied. 

Mr.  HUNT.  But  if  you  are  permitted 
to  ram  this  thing  through  rough-shod, 
and  we  have  to  acquiesce  to  it,  but  you 
know  as  well  as  I  do  that  there  are  pend- 
ing court  cases  coming  up  on  this  mat- 
ter. We  do  not  want  this  bill  passed  until 
those  court  cases  are  settled. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Permsylvania.  The 
Philadelphia  wage  tax  has  been  in  exist- 
ence since  the  early  1940's. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Since  1945. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  And 
there  have  been  ample  opportunities  for 
this  to  be  heard  in  the  courts.  I  come 
here  not  defending  the  city  wage  tax  of 
any  city,  I  come  here  to  make  it  easier 
for  the  Federal  employees  to  have  these 
burdensome  taxes  collected  so  as  to  make 
it  easier  for  them  to  pay  their  taxes. 

Mr.  HUNT.  'Why  did  not  the  gentleman 
then  confine  this  burdensome  matter  to 
the  Federal  employees  who  live  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  not  try  to  extend  it  across 
the  Nation,  or  acrost;  the  river  to  New 
Jersey  where  we  are  fighting  this  unholy 
tax''  Why  did  the  gentleman  not  do  that. 
That  is  what  I  asked  the  gentleman  to 
do.  confine  it  to  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Because 
the  employees,  whether  they  live  in  the 
city  or  not,  are  liable  for  the  tax. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Are  these  people  liable  who 
get  ofif  that  ferry  boat  and  who  do  not 
go  into  the  city  of  Philadelphia  at  all.  who 
do  not  live  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
but  who  come  to  the  navy  yard  on  that 
ferry  boat,  are  they  liable  for  that  tax^ 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  I  do  not 
know  who  is  or  who  is  not  liable  for  the 
tax,  and  this  bill  does  not  concern  itseii 
with  that.  This  bill  concerns  itself  only 
with  those  who  are  liable,  and  it  makes  it 
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easier  for  those  who  are  legally  liable  to 
pay  the  tax. 

Mr.  HUNT.  And  easier  to  argue  the 
point  we  have  been  arguing  through  the 
years. 

I  will  not  yield  any  further  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Let  me  read  to  you 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further?  I  just  want  to  answer  the 
questiMi. 

Mr.  HUNT.  All  right,  sir. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  You  know  the  Phila- 
delphia members  love  you,  and  you 
know 

Mr.  HUNT.  We  love  you,  personally. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  And  we  do  not  want 
you  to  go  astray  with  a  misapprehension. 
We  are  talking  about 

Mr.  HUNT.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  Mrs.  Hunt's  little  boy  has  been 
getting  along  pretty  well  for  a  good  many 
years,  and  has  not  gone  astray  yet. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  We  are 
talking  about  the  wage  tax  on  earnings 
earned  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUNT.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  The  gentleman  seems 
to  be  confused  with  transportation  In 
getting  into  Philadelphia  where  the  peo- 
ple make  their  livelihood. 

Mr.  HUNT.  I  am  not  confused.  A  ferry 
boat  is  a  ferry  boat,  no  matter  how  you 
cut  It. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  That  is  not  relevant 
with  what  we  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  HUNT.  A  Federal  reservation  is  a 
Federal  reservation,  no  matter  how  you 
cut  it.  and  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard 
provides  those  people  with  wages  and 
that  is  what  you  are  taxing  them  on,  and 
you  want  to  make  it  easier  to  collect  those 
taxes,  and  that  is  what  you  are  provid- 
ing for,  and  I  am  unalterably  opposed  to 
your  scheme 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
ask  the  gentleman,  do  people  who  Uve 
in  Philadelphia  and  go  out  to  work  in 
New  Jersey  have  to  pay  a  similar  tax? 

Mr.  HUNT.  No,  we  do  not  tax  them. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Do  the  400,000  workers 
who  live  in  north  Jersey  and  who  work 
in  New  York,  do  they  have  to  pay  the 
tax? 

Mr.  HUNT.  No,  they  do  not  have  a  Fed- 
eral withholding  tax? 

Mr.  PATTEN.  And  do  the  people  who 
live  in  New  York  and  work  in  New  Jer- 
sey have  to  pay  a  tax? 

Mr.  HUNT.  No,  they  do  not. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Tliey  do  not  have  to  pay 
a  tax? 

Mr.  HUNT.  That  is  correct.  New  Jersey 
does  not  impose  a  wage  or  State  income 
tax. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  They  talk  about  the 
benefits  of  helping  the  fellow  pay  $1.50  a 
week,  taking  it  out  of  his  pay  check,  but 
that  is  not  our  problem.  We  contend  that 
this  is  unconstitutional,  the  tax  is  un- 
constitutional, and  I  am  not  going  to 
help  them  out.  I  am  against  the  bill,  and 
loin  with  the  gentleman  from  south 
Jersey. 

Let  me  add  this:  that  they  have  been 


trying  for  the  past  more  than  10  years  to 
bring  this  back,  and  previously  it  did  not 
pass  the  Senate.  Does  the  gentleman 
know  why? 

Mr.  HUNT.  Yes,  because  the  Senate  in 
their  wisdom  refused  to  pass  it,  and  the 
gentlMnan  knows  that. 

This  bill  has  been  10  years  in  the  mak- 
ing, and  getting  through,  and  it  has 
never  gotten  through  completely. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey for  trying  to  help  me  out. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Would  the  gentleman 
agree  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  au- 
thorities for  the  last  10  or  15  years  that 
this  tax  is  unconstitutional,  and  do  not 
those  same  authorities  from  New  Jersey 
regard  such  a  tax,  the  Attorney  General 
and  all,  as  unconstitutional? 
Mr.  HUNT.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  COWGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  HUNT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  COWGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  can  the 
gentleman  tell  me  please  whether  his 
constituents  presently  in  New  Jersey  are 
paying  the  Philadelphia  city  tax? 
Mr.  HUNT.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  COWGER.  How  would  this  bUl 
change  that? 

Mr.  HUNT.  They  reserve  the  right  to 
keep  their  money  to  themselves  and  to 
gather  interest  rates  on  it  in  the  bank 

until 

Mr.  COWGER.  But  they  still  have  to 
pay. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Until— you  asked  me  a 
question,  sir.  Let  me  finish. 

They  reserve  the  right  to  take  their 
own  money  that  they  earn  and  put  it  in 
the  bank  and  accumulate  interest,  and 
then  at  the  end  of  the  year  or  at  the  end 
of  the  quarter,  they  pay  their  own  taxes 
out  of  it. 

Mr.  COWGER.  But  they  have  to  pay 
the  taxes  anyhow. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Oh,  yes,  they  do  pay  the 
taxes. 

Mr.  COWGER.  So  it  does  not  change 
the  tax  structure? 

Mr.  HUNT.  No,  it  does  not,  but  we  are 
hopeful  that  the  courts  will. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  'Virginia. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  As  I  understand,  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  does  have  a  commuter 
tax  that  the  people  who  live  in  New- 
Jersey  and  the  surrounding  States,  and 
who  are  working  in  Philadelphia,  pay  a 
tax  on  their  income;  is  that  right,  sir? 
Mr.  HUNT.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Well,  now,  in  a  situation 
such  as  I  am  in,  representing  'Virginia, 
in  your  opinion,  would  the  passage  of  this 
bill  make  it  easier  or  be  a  stepping  stone 
toward  the  imposition  of  a  commuter 
tax  by  the  city  of  Washington. 

Mr.  HUNT.  I  am  glad  the  gentleman 
brought  that  up.  They  have  made  esti- 
mates and  it  would  open  the  door  up  for 
a  commuter  tax  all  over  this  nation,  if 
this  is  passed.  That  is  why  the  Senate, 
in  their  wisdom  in  1960,  refused  to  pass 
this  bill.  They  never  passed  it  over  there. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  taking  the  floor,  as  he 
has,  and  pointing  out  this  danger.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 


Mr.  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  Has  anyone  ever  esti- 
mated what  this  will  cost  the  Federal 
Government  if  this  sets  a  precedent  and 
spreads  throughout  the  Nation. 

Mr.  HUNT.  No.  there  is  nothing  in 
this  bill  that  indicates  what  the  cost 
will  be  to  the  Federal  Government.  But 
I  can  assure  you  it  will  be  rather  sub- 
stantial. 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  As  this  applies,  ac- 
cording to  the  report,  it  would  affect  41 
cities  in  the  States  that  are  represented 
and  which  have  over  60,000  population. 
But  it  is  only  in  those  areas  today  that 
have  an  income  tax;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HUNT.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  Even  in  our  State 
where  we  do  not  have  an  income  tax,  it 
looks  like  we  may  have  the  same  thing 
in  other  cities. 

Mr.  HUNT.  I  am  afraid  so. 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  With  the  likelihood  of 
the  expanding  population  throughout  the 
country,  there  will  be  far  more  than  41 
cities  where  this  tax  will  have  to  be 
taken  from  their  salaries  every  week. 

Mr.  HUNT.  You  are  right. 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  Is  there  any  part  of 
this  that  the  city  of  Philadelphia  gets 
that  the  city  of  Philadelphia  pays  to  the 
Federal  Government  for  collecting  this 
tax? 

Mr.  HUNT.  Oh,  no.  This  bill  exempts 
tliem  specifically.  This  bill  specifically 
exempts  them  the  payment  of  any  costs 
to  the  Federal  Government  for  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  tax  collection.  In  other 
words,  the  Federal  Government  becomes 
a  collection  agency  and  leaves  or  waives 
all  rights  to  be  recompensated  by  this  bill 
for  all  the  administrative  work  that  they 
perform. 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  All  this  is  an  addi- 
tional Federal  cost? 

Mr.  HUNT.  This  is  a  one-way  street. 

Mr.  SANDMAN.  I  oppose  the  bill  the 
same  as  you  do. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HUNT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  struck  by  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  departmental  report  on 
this  bill.  There  is  absolutely  nothing  from 
the  Treasurj' — no  official  letter  in  the  re- 
PDrt  from  the  Treasury  on  this  bill. 
Surely  they  could  have  given  us  an  esti- 
mate of  what  it  would  cost  to  collect  tlie 
tax  here,  since  this  does  set  a  precedent. 
Does  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
have  any  idea  why  the  report  is  bereft 
of  any  communication  from  the  Treasury 
Department? 

Mr.  HUNT.  I  did  not  get  that  answer — 
I  asked  the  same  question  and  I  did  not 
get  an  answer. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  First,  the 
cost  is  negligible.  Secondly,  this  is  not  a 
one-way  street,  because  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, as  well  as  every  other  city  in  this 
country,  knew  about  this  Federal  tax. 
which  is  a  courtesy  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. So  it  is  not  a  one-way  street. 

I  might  tell  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
fMr.  Gross'  that  the  Treasury  has  come 
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before  the  committee  and  has  indicated 
that  the  cost  is  negligible  and  have  indi- 
cated that  they  favor  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  why  did  you  not 
put  that  in  the  report? 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Because, 
may  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
I  Mr.  Gross)  that  It  seemed  clear  on  its 
face  tlrnt  just  one  more  checkoff  on  the 
payroll  would  not  cost  anything  at  all. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  so  sacred  about 
the  figure  of  the  60,000  population? 
What  about  a  city  of  55,000  people  where 
the  city  is  built  on  the  basis  of  Federal 
employment  in  that  city  and  there  is  a 
heavy  concentration  of  Federal  em- 
ployees. 

Mr.  HUNT.  For  the  same  reason  that 
they  tax  people  from  New  Jersey  who  do 
not  even  work  within  the  confines  of  the 
city  and  get  anything  In  return. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  other  words.  Big 
Daddy  in  Washington  knows  best. 

Mr.  HUNT.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  What  would  be  the  cost 
ot  making  this  deduction?  Would  the 
present  machinery  permit  another  deduc- 
tion? I  am  toid  If  we  have  to  make  an- 
other deduction,  we  would  have  to  go  out 
and  spend  millions  of  dollars  on  new 
machines  because  they  cannot  make  a 
new  deduction  on  the  present  equipment. 

Mr.  HUNT.  I  have  been  told  the  same 
thing.  I  have  been  told  they  would  have 
to  change  the  standard  stationery  and 
include  new  places  not  only  in  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  context  or  tax  but  a  new 
spot  on  that  card  and  report  to  include 
the  city  wage  tax. 

So  they  will  have  to  change  the  entire 
apparatus.  The  costs  will  be  stupendous. 
That  is  why  they  have  included  a  pro- 
vision in  relation  to  that  In  the  bill.  I 
do  not  have  time  to  go  through  all  the 
letters  I  have  received  from  people  who 
are  objecting  to  this  bill.  They  are  Fed- 
eral employees.  They  are  employees  of 
the  Post  Office  Department  and  the 
Treasury  Department.  Every  branch  of 
the  Federal  Government  that  is  affected 
can  tell  you  about  this.  I  wonder  what  the 
men  who  are  the  labor  leaders  of  the 
unions  over  in  Philadelphia  told  their 
employees  as  to  what  they  wanted  them 
to  do? 

We  have  asked  several  hundred  em- 
ployees of  the  unions  enumerated  here 
whether  or  not  they  had  been  told  by 
their  leaders  as  to  whether  they  wanted 
the  taxes  withheld.  To  a  man  the  re- 
sponse was  negative. 

I  wish  to  read  you  an  extract  from  one 
such  letter: 

I  believe  that  this  bill,  if  passed,  would  be 
grossly  unjust  for  the  following  reasons: 
First  nonresidents  do  not  receive  the  full 
benefit  of  the  taxes  they  are  required  to  pay, 
and  therefore  should  not  pay  the  full  3  per- 
cent tax  as  residents  do. 

Here  is  another  from  an  employee  In 
Baltimore.  The  city  of  Baltimore  recog- 
nizes the  fact  that  commuting  people 
work  8  hours  a  day  in  the  city  and  re- 
ceive only  one-third  of  the  services.  So 
they  have  only  to  pay  1  percent  in  their 
tax.  But  in  Philadelphia  they  will  not 
recognize  the  fact  that  a  person  is  there 
only  8  hours,  but  they  do  recognize  that 


if  one  of  their  own  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment goes  out  of  town  to  work,  he 
shall  receive  an  adjustment.  This  is  no 
more  fair  than  it  would  be  for  me  to 
come  to  you  and  say  "I  want  you  to  col- 
lect my  bills." 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Boggs)  . 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  I  am  sure  that  ;f 
Chairman  Mills  had  not  been  tied  up  in 
the  Committee  on  the  Trade  Bill,  he 
would  be  here.  Let  me  try  to  put  this  in 
perspective. 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee has  approved  this  bill  five  times.  It 
has  the  full  support  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. The  cost  of  collection  is  in- 
finitesimal. It  simply  means  adding  an- 
other figure  to  the  computers.  The  Sen- 
ate has  passed  the  bill.  It  passed  it  as 
an  amendment  to  a  House  bill.  Why  has 
the  conunittee  and  the  House  passed  the 
bill  in  the  past?  Becaiise  all  it  seeks  to 
do  is  to  put  Federal  employees  in  ex- 
actly the  same  position  that  every  civil- 
ian employee  is  now  in  who  works  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS  I  am  happy  to  yield, 
though  I  have  only  1  minute. 

Mr.  HUNT.  I  know,  but  on  your  one 
statement  that  they  cannot  be  unani- 
mously wrong  five  times,  I  think  there 
is  some  dispute  in  that  area. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  The  gentleman  has  a 
right  to  his  opinion.  But,  in  my  judg- 
ment, my  colleagues,  this  bill  is  needed. 
It  is  meritorious.  It  costs  the  Federal 
Government  nothing.  And  it  is  just  to 
the  taxpayers.  It  adds  no  additional  tax 
burden.  Aeain,  I  say.  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  has  considered  it  well 
and  long. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky   (Mr.  Cowger). 

Mr.  COWGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  strong- 
ly support  H.R.  2076  which  will  author- 
ize the  withholding  of  municipal  income 
taxes  from  the  wages  of  Federal  employ- 
ees. I  have  introduced  a  similar  bill,  H.R. 
4802. 

Having  served  4  years  as  mayor  of  one 
of  our  largest  cities,  I  am  quite  familiar 
with  the  administrative  burden  of  lump- 
sum tax  collection  to  the  end  of  a  taxing 
period.  For  years,  we  have  had  in  Louis- 
ville, a  city  occupational  tax  and  there 
has  always  existed  problems  relating  to 
collection  from  Federal  employees.  Now 
as  a  Federal  employee  myself,  my  city 
tax  is  not  withheld  and  must  be  paid  in 
a  lump  sum  at  the  end  of  the  tax  year. 
There  are  some  15,000  Federal  em- 
ployes in  my  congressional  district.  And 
there  is  presently  undue  hardship  on 
these  families  as  city  taxpayers.  Many 
of  them  must  borrow  money  at  the  end 
of  the  year  tq  pay  their  occupational  tax. 
All  this  legisSation  allows  is  for  an  or- 
derly withholding  of  city  income  taxes 
from  the  salaries  of  those  who  serve  the 
Federal  Government.  This  bill  does  not 
impo.se  new  taxes.  This  bill  in  no  way 
changes  the  tax  liability  of  any  citizen. 
This  bill  merely  provides  for  relief  of 
city  taxpaying  Federal  employees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  support  this 


legislation  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
for  passage  of  H.R.  2076. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Whalen). 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  2076. 

Let  me  just  respond  to  those  objec- 
tions that  have  been  raised  during  the 
discussion  this  afternoon.  First,  with  re- 
spect to  the  cost  of  administration  by 
the  Federal  Government,  as  has  been 
pointed  out,  this  would  be  very  minimal. 
Further,  we  have  to  recognize  that  cities 
throughout  the  Nation  do  withhold  Fed- 
eral income  taxes  from  their  employees. 
We  also  have  to  recognize  the  Federal 
Government  pays  no  property  taxes  to 
the  cities.  This  would  seem  to  be  a  small 
return  by  the  Federal  Government  for 
that. 

Let  me  just  reiterate  the  fact  that  KB,. 
2076  will  not  impose  any  taxes  on  those 
who,  by  law,  do  not  have  to  pay.  Whether 
or  not  an  individual  is  liable  for  payment 
of  a  municipal  tax  must  be  determined 
by  the  courts.  If  he  does  not  have  to  pay 
a  municipal  income  tax  by  virtue  of  his 
residency  or  some  other  reason,  Uien,  of 
course,  this  bill  does  not  affect  him.  If 
he  does  have  to  pay,  then  it  would  benefit 
him  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  the  tax 
would  be  deducted  on  a  regular  basis. 

Mr.  GREIEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  time  I  have  remaining, 
I  want  to  conclude  by  making  these  com- 
ments. First  of  all,  this  measure  enjoys 
the  support  of  virtually  every  national 
Federal  employees'  imion,  and,  just  to 
name  a  few,  they  Include  the  American 
Federal  Government  Employees,  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Federal  Employees, 
the  National  Association  of  Letter  Car- 
riers, the  National  Postal  Union,  the 
United  Federation  of  Postal  Clerks,  and 
many  more. 

The  cost  of  this  bill  is  negligible.  It  Is 
supported  by  the  Treasury  Department. 

This  is  not  a  one-way  street,  because 
the  cities  withhold  Federal  Income  tax 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

I  want  to  indicate,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  did  in  his  remarks,  this 
was  reported  unanimously  by  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Conunittee  five  times 
running.  Not  once  in  any  of  the  written 
statements  during  the  hearings  on  this 
bill  did  any  employee  organization,  any 
member  concerned  about  this  measure 
see  fit  to  Inform  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  their  opposition.  We  have 
an  opportunity  today  to  make  it  more 
convenient  for  Federal  employees  who 
are  faced  with  a  local  wage  or  Income 
tax  where  they  live  or  in  the  area  where 
they  work  to  meet  the  payments  in  In- 
stallments by  having  the  Federal  agency 
withhold  the  tax.  Not  only  will  employees 
be  assisted  but  financially  hard-pressed 
local  areas  will  be  assisted. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  opponents  have  insisted  on 
arguing  this  bill  as  though  it  were  a  t^ 
bill.  It  is  not,  and  the  proponents  should 
refuse  to  be  drawn  in  on  arguments  con- 
cerning the  equity  or  justification  of 
any  particular  municipal  tax. 

The  affirmative  arguments  for  the  bill 

first.  It  is  favored  by  the  overwhelm- 
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ing  majority  of  the  Federal  employees 
who  are  subject  to  these  taxes.  The  Fed- 
eral employees  feel  that  they  are  en- 
titled to  the  same  convenient  regular 
withholding  method  of  paying  these 
taxes  which  is  enjoyed  by  private  em- 
ployees. State  employees,  and  municipal 
employees.  Without  withholding  they  are 
subject  to  large  lump  sum  payments,  and 
penalties  a:id  interest  when  they  fall 
behind  in  tliese  payments.  As  proof  of 
this  point,  the  bill  is  heartily  endorsed 
by  the  national,  and  I  repeat  national 
organizations  representing  Federal  on- 
ployees,  including  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Government  Employees,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Letter  Carriers,  the 
National  Postal  Clerks  Union,  and  the 
National  Association  of  Mail  Handlers. 

Second.  The  bill  Is  favored  by  the 
Treasury  Department  and  the  Budget 
Bureau.  The  argiunent  that  the  bill  would 
saddle  the  Federal  Government  with  any 
significant  costs  has  been  analyzed  by  the 
Treasury  Department  and  the  Budget 
Bureau  and  foimd  not  to  be  true.  It 
would  merely  require  making  a  machine 
punch  on  a  card  presently  equipped  for 
such  an  operation.  The  administration 
recognizes  the  equity  of  withholding 
these  municipal  taxes  since  it  already 
does  so  for  the  States,  some  of  which 
are  smaller  in  population  than  some  of 
the  municipalities  involved,  and  since  the 
municipalities  withhold  Federal  taxes  for 
the  Federal  Government. 

Third.  The  bill  is  favored  by  the  Amer- 
ican Municipal  Association  and  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors  since  it  would  ob- 
viously simplify  the  collection  procedures 
and  costs  for  the  municipalities,  and  thus 
Improve  their  revenues  and  help  them 
meet  the  mounting  costs  of  municipal 
services.  It  would  also  relieve  them  of 
the  necessity  of  harrassing  Federal  em- 
ployees who  are  delinquent  by  dragging 
them  into  court  and  imposing  heavy  pen- 
alties and  fines  on  them. 

Fourth.  The  administration  of  the  bill 
wOl  be  carried  out  by  regulations  of  the 
Federal  Treasury  Department  and  ad- 
ministered by  the  Federal  agencies.  The 
argument  that  it  will  be  unfairly  with- 
held on  transient  Federal  employees 
whose  principal  office  is  not  located  in 
the  municipality  involved  does  not  hold 
water  therefore,  as  the  Federal  agencies 
are  obviously  not  going  to  impose  such 
unfair  procedures  on  their  own  em- 
ployees. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  number 
of  years  now,  I  have  been  supporting  this 
proposal  to  withhold  city  income  taxes  of 
Federal  employees.  It  is  desired  both  by 
the  cities  and  the  great  majority  of  these 
employees  as  a  convenience  and  a  rea- 
sonable way  of  collecting  taxes  due.  It  is 
particularly  needed  in  cities  like  Cincin- 
nati, where  a  number  of  employees  live 
out  of  the  State  Involved,  as  well  as  out 
of  the  municipality. 

This  bill  is  overdue  and  I  am  glad  to 
support  it. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
20,  1970,  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  reported  favorably  H.R.  2076, 
to  provide  for  the  withholding  of  munic- 
ipal income  taxes  from  the  salaries  of 
Federal  employees  in  certain  areas  of  the 
county. 

In  1952,  Congress  approved  legislation 
providing  for  the  withholding  of  State 
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Income  taxes  from  the  salaries  of  Fed- 
eral employees.  One  of  the  most  weighty 
argimients  for  that  action  was  a  recog- 
nition of  the  cooperation  of  the  States 
in  withholding  Federal  Income  taxes 
from  the  salaries  of  their  employees. 

Municipalities  have  been  cooperating 
in  the  same  manner  relative  to  the  city 
employees'  salaries  for  many  years.  It 
is  only  just  that  Congress  provide  them 
with  a  similar  courtesy. 

The  bill  has  been  written  in  such  a 
way  as  to  provide  for  the  least  possible 
inconvenience  to  the  bookkeeping  system 
of  the  Federal  pay  network.  The  with- 
holding must  be  a  genersd  practice  in 
the  locale. 

The  withholding  is  limited  to  munici- 
palities with  a  population  of  60,000  or 
more.  The  Federal  payrolls  in  those  areas 
are  genersdly  larger  and  computerized  to 
a  point  where  the  additional  withhold- 
ing will  not  create  a  burdensome  book- 
keeping problem. 

The  Federal  Government  will  not  be- 
come involved  in  the  policy-setting  as- 
pect of  the  taxes.  That  is  a  matter  for 
the  locality.  This  is  a  situation  where  we 
are  simply  extending  a  courtesy  to  vari- 
ous mimicipalities  and  providing  assist- 
ance to  the  Federal  employees  in  plan- 
ning their  tax  payment. 

The  bill  merely  extends  present  law 
which  applies  to  State  income  taxes  to 
include  city  income  taxes. 

A  principal  objection  comes  from  some 
Federal  employees  who  are  employed  in 
a  taxing  municipaUty,  but  who  do  not 
reside  there.  On  this  question,  it  should 
be  noted  that  the  jurisdiction  of  a  city 
to  tax  is  a  matter  to  be  settled  by  an  ap- 
propriate court  irrespective  of  whether 
or  not  the  Federal  Government  with- 
holds the  tax. 

I  urge  that  the  legislation  be  adopted. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  2076,  which  would  pro- 
vide for  withholding  of  certain  com- 
pensation of  Federal  employees  for  pur- 
poses of  meeting  the  income  tax  obliga- 
tion imposed  by  certain  cities  on  such 
employees. 

The  regular  withholding  of  taxes  by  an 
employer  from  employee  payrolls  was 
initiated  as  a  service  to  both  citizens  and 
Government  bodies.  Such  a  system 
makes  it  easier  for  a  family  to  budget  its 
income  and.  at  the  same  time,  eliminate 
the  costly  burden  of  collection,  and  pro- 
\ide.s  for  more  efficient  fiscal  planning  on 
the  part  of  the  taxing  body. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  would 
enable  Federal  agencies  to  the  extent 
practicable  and  economically  justifiable 
to  give  cities  the  kind  of  cooperation  now- 
afforded  States  in  collection  of  their  in- 
come taxes  from  Federal  employees. 

The  proposed  withholding  system  is 
peculiarly  important  to  cities  because  of 
the  low  rate  of  local  income  taxes  which 
generally  do  not  exceed  2  percent.  The 
liability  of  one  taxpayer  is,  therefore, 
generally  so  small  that  the  filing  of  in- 
dividual returns,  tax  enforcement,  and 
collection  procedures  associated  with 
higher  rate  State  and  Federal  Income 
taxes  are  uneconomical.  Thus,  fair  and 
productive  municipal  income  taxes  must 
rely  largely  on  withholding. 

Because  of  the  peculiar  situation  in 
which  Federal  employees  find  themselves, 
they  are  generally  required  to  file  indi- 


vidual returns  which  most  other  taxpay- 
ers are  not  compelled  to  do.  Too  fre- 
quently, they  find  themselves  assessed 
interest  and  penalties  for  late  f.ling.  In 
some  cases,  they  face  embarrassment  for 
having  failed  to  report,  and  they  become 
tlie  victims  of  collection  proceedings. 

Under  these  circumstances,  equity  in 
administration,  as  well  as  revenue  con- 
siderations, would  seem  to  demand  that 
the  Federal  Government  be  required  to 
withhold  just  as  other  employerj  do.  This 
would  be  fair  to  the  locality,  would  be 
fair  to  other  employees  subject  to  with- 
holding and  it  would  be  fair  to  Federal 
employees  who  now  must  pay  their  local 
income  taxes  quarterly  or  annually  rath- 
er than  through  very  small  amounts 
withheld  from  their  pay. 

The  cities  have  cooperated  in  withhold- 
ing Federal  income  taxes  for  compensa- 
tion paid  city  employees.  Furthermore,  it 
seems  equitable  to  treat  Federal  employ- 
ees, for  the  purposes  of  city  taxes,  in 
the  same  manner  as  private  employees. 
I  have  long  advocated  such  a  policy  and 
have  introduced  legislation  comparable  to 
H.R.  2076  over  the  last  several  years. 
Again,  I  urge  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  call  to  the  Members'  attention  at  tills 
time  a  bill  which  I  introduced  earlier 
this  year  to  permit  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  to  withhold  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia State  taxes  from  the  pay  of  those 
employees  under  his  jurisdiction  who 
elect  to  have  this  tax  withheld. 

The  only  reason  this  is  not  being  done 
is  because  the  Architect  lacks  the  legis- 
lative authority  to  enter  into  agreements 
with  Maryland  and  Virginia  for  this  pur- 
po.se.  Under  the  authority  of  5  TJB.C. 
5516.  the  Architect  is  already  withhold- 
ing taxes  for  employees  residing  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

In  1968,  then  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
J.  Greorge  Stewart  recommended  the  en- 
actment of  such  authorizing  legislation. 
In  addition,  I  have  been  advised  that  the 
type  of  payroll  equipment  utilized  by  the 
Architect's  Office  would  permit  immedi- 
ate withholding  of  State  taxes. 

Here,  today,  we  are  voting  on  legisla- 
tion to  permit  withholding  of  city  taxes 
for  Federal  employees,  while  we  still  have 
these  certain  legislative  employees,  for 
no  reason  at  all.  being  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity to  have  their  State  taxes  with- 
held. 

I  urge  the  committee  members  to  con- 
sider and  act  favorably  upon  legislation 
authorizing  the  Architect  to  enter  into 
agreements  with  the  States  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia  for  withholding  of  State 
taxes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
H.R.  2076,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  Is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Etoorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 
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The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  145.  nays  184,  not  voting  101, 
as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  252) 

YEAS — 115 


Adams 

Garmatz 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Addabbo 

Gaydos 

Nedzi 

Albert 

Glalmo 

NU 

Alexander 

Gilbert 

Obey 

Anderson. 

Green.  Pa. 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Calif. 

GrtfBths 

Patman 

Annunzlo 

Hamilton 

Perkins 

Ashley  • 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Phllbln 

Asplnall 

Harrlnt?ton 

Pike 

Ayres 

Harsha 

Plrnie 

Barrett 

Harvey 

Podell 

Bell.  Calif. 

Hathaway 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Betts 

Hebert 

Pucinskl 

Bingham 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

Rees 

Blanton 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Reuss 

Blatnlk 

Helstoskl 

Roblson 

Boggs 

Hicks 

Rooney,  NY. 

Boland 

Hogan 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Brademas 

Howard 

Rosenthal 

Brasco 

Jacobs 

Roth 

Brooks 

Johnson.  Calif 

Roybal 

Brown,  Calif. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Scheuer 

Brown,  Ohio 

Karth 

Schneebell 

Burke,  Mass. 

Kastenmeler 

Schwengel 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Kee 

Shipley 

Burton.  Calif. 

Keith 

Slsk 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Kluczvnskl 

Slack 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Koch 

Snyder 

Carey 

Kyros 

Stanton 

Cederberg 

Landrum 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Chamberlain 

Long,  Md. 

Stokes 

Clancy 

LowensteUi 

Stubblefleld 

Clark 

McClure 

SulSvan 

Cohelan 

McDade 

Taft 

Conable 

McEwen 

Teague.  Calif 

Corbett 

McFall 

Udall 

Corman 

Mann 

Ullman 

Cowger 

Matsunafc'a 

Vanlk 

Donohue 

Meeds 

Vlgorito 

Oulskl 

Melcher 

Waldie 

Eckhardt 

Mikva 

Watts 

Edwards,  Calif 

Miller,  Calif. 

Whalen 

Ellberg 

Mills 

Wleglns 

Flood 

Mink 

Wolff 

Flowers 

Mollohan 

Wylle 

Foley 

Moruan 

Yates 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Morse 

Yatron 

Frledel 

Mosher 

Zablocki 

Fulton.  Pa 

Murphy,  Ul. 
NAYS— 184 

Abbltt 

Dowdy 

Landgrebe 

Abernethy 

Duncan 

Langen 

Adair 

Dwyer 

Latta 

Anderson.  111. 

Edmondson 

Lennon 

Andrews  .Ala. 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Lloyd 

Andrews. 

Eshleman 

McClory 

N.Dak. 

Evans.  Colo. 

McCloskey 

Arends 

Evlns,  Tcnn. 

McCuIloch 

Ashbrook 

Fascell 

McDonald, 

Beall.  Md. 

Felghan 

Mich, 

Belcher 

Findley 

McKneally 

Bennett 

Fisher 

Macdonald, 

Berry 

Flynt 

Mass. 

BevUl 

Foreman 

Mahon 

Blester 

Fountain 

Mailllard 

Blackburn 

Frelinghuysen 

Marsh 

Bow 

Prey 

Martin 

Bray 

Fuqua 

May 

Brlnkley 

Gallfianakls 

Mayne 

Broyhlll,  N.C. 

Getty.s 

Michel 

Buchanan 

Gibbons 

Miller.  Ohio 

Burke,  Fla. 

Gcldwater 

Minlsh 

Button 

Gonzalez 

Minshall 

Camp 

Goodling 

Mlze 

Carter 

Green.  Oreg. 

Mlzell 

Chappell 

Griffin 

Monngan 

Clausen. 

Gross 

Montgomery 

Don  H. 

Grover 

Moss 

Clawson,  Del 

Gubser 

Myers 

Cleveland 

Gude 

Natcher 

Collier 

Haley 

Nelsen 

Collins 

Hiimmer- 

Nichols 

Colmer 

schmldt 

OHara 

Conte 

H.inna 

O'Konskl 

Co\ighlln 

Hastings 

Olsen 

Crane 

Hays 

Pat..sman 

Culver 

Henderson 

Patten 

Daniel.  Va. 

Hollfleld 

Pettis 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Hosmer 

Pickle 

Davis,  Ga. 

Hunt 

Poage 

Davis.  Wis. 

Hutchinson 

Poff 

de  la  Garza 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Prcver,  N.C. 

Dellenbaok 

Jonas 

Price,  111. 

Denney 

Jones.  N.C. 

Price.  Tex. 

Dennis 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Purcell 

Derwinskl 

Kazen 

Quie 

Devlne 

Kleppe 

Rail-sback 

Dickinson 

Kuvkendall 

Reid.  Til. 

Dom 

Kyi 

Reid.  NY. 

Rhodes 

Sebelius 

Waggonner 

Rivers 

Slkes 

Wampler 

Roberts 

Skubltz 

White 

Rodlno 

Smith,  Calif. 

Whitehurst 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Whltten 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Springer 

Widnall 

Ruth 

Steed 

Williams 

Sandman 

Stelger,  Artz. 

Wilson.  Bob 

Satterfleld 

Stratton 

Wold 

Saylor 

Talcott 

Wyatt 

Schadeberg 

Taylor 

Wyman 

Scherle 

Teague,  Tex. 

Young 

Schmlta 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Zion 

Scott 

Vander  Jagt 

Zwach 

NOT  VOTING— 

-101 

Anderson, 

Ford. 

Powell 

Tenn. 

William  D. 

Qulllen 

Baring 

Eraser 

Randall 

Blagp:l 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Rarlck 

Boiling 

Gallagher 

Relfel 

Brock 

Gray 

Rlegle 

Broomfleld 

Ha«an 

Roe 

Brotzman 

Hall 

Rostenkowskl 

Brown,  Mich. 

Halpern 

Roudebush 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Hanley 

Rousselot 

Burleson.  Tex 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Ruppe 

Burton.  Utah 

Hawkins 

Ryan 

Bush 

Horton 

St  Germain 

Cabell 

Hull 

Shrlver 

Caffery 

Huufcate 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Casey 

Ichord 

Stafford 

Celler 

Jarman 

Stai:;gers 

Chisholm 

King 

Stephens 

Clay 

Leggett 

Stuckey 

Conyers 

Long,  La. 

Symington 

Cramer 

Lujan 

Thompson.  Ga, 

Cunningham 

Lukens 

Thompson.  N.J 

Daddario 

McCarthy 

Tleman 

Dawson 

McMillan 

Tunney 

Delaney 

MacGregor 

Van  Deerlln 

Dent 

Madden 

Watklns 

Diggs 

Mathlas 

Watson 

Dingell 

MesklU 

Welcker 

Downing 

Moorhead 

Whalley 

Edwards,  La. 

Morton 

Wilson, 

Erlenbom 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Charles  H. 

Esch 

Ottlnger 

Winn 

Fallon 

Pelly 

Wright 

Farbsteln 

Pepper 

Wydler 

Fish 

Pollock 

So  ftwo-thirds  not  having  voted  in 
favor  thereof)  the  motion  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  and  Mr.  Celler 
for.  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey, 
against. 

Mr.  Blaggl  and  Mr.  Hawklna  for,  with  Mr. 
Gallagher  against. 

Mr.  Ryan  and  Mr.  Clay  for,  with  Mr.  Roe 
against. 

Mr.  Moorhead  and  Mr.  Conyers  for,  with 
Mr.  Gray  against. 

Mr.  McCarthy  and  Mr.  Hanley  for,  with 
Mr.  Watkins  against. 

Mr.  Staggers  and  Mr.  Powell  for,  with  Mr. 
Broyhlll  against. 

Mt.  Madden  and  Mrs.  Chisholm  for.  Mr. 
King  against. 

Mr.  Dent  and  Mr.  Delaney  for.  with  Mr. 
Horton  against. 

Mr.  Dlngell  and  Mr.  Fallon  for,  with  Mr. 
Winn  against. 

Mr.  Farbsteln  and  Mr.  Rostenkowskl  for, 
with  Mr.  Quillen  against. 

Mr.  Hull  and  Mr.  Ottlnger  for,  with  Mr. 
Luyan  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Bush. 
Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Cramer. 
Mr.  Rarlck  with  Mr.  Brotzman. 
Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 
Mr.  Hogan  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 
Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Brock. 
Mr.  Stephens  with   Mr.  Cunningham. 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Erlenbom. 
Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Esch. 
Mr.  Tiernan  with  Mr.  Halpern. 
Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Lukens. 
Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Mac- 
Gregor. 

Mr.  Burleson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Hall. 
Mr.  CaSery  with  Mr.  Pollock. 


Mr.  Casey  with  Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Mathias. 

Mr.  Jarman  with  Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Welcker. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Symington  with  Mr.  Relfel. 

Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  Rlegle. 

Mr.  Cabell  with  Mr.  Roudebtish. 

Mr.  McMillan  with  Mr.  Watson. 

Mr.  Barry  with  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Daddario  with  Mr.  Mesklll. 

Mr.  Downing  of  Virginia,  with  Mr.  Rous- 
selot. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Praser  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr. 
Shrlver. 

Mr.  Randall  with  Mr.  Stafford. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Thompson  of 
Georgia. 

Mr.  Whalley  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York  changed  his 
vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bill  H.R.  2076,  just  con- 
sidered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 


PAID  ADVERTISING  FOR  PAPAYAS 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (S. 
2484)  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Market- 
ing Agreement  Act  of  1937  to  authorize 
marketing  agreements  providing  for  the 
advertising  of  papayas. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

S.  2484 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  I.  The  proviso  at  the  end  of  sec- 
tion 8c (6)  (I)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  (as  reenacted  by  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937)  and  as 
subsequently  amended  ( 7  U.S.C.  608c  (61(10. 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  "papayas,"  immedi- 
ately after  "applicable  to  cherries.". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER  pixD  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  now  be- 
fore the  House  is  not  complex.  It  would 
merely  add  the  commodity  of  papayas 
to  those  commodities  on  which  the  law 
permits  marketing  orders  to  include  pay- 
ment of  advertising. 

The  papaya  is  a  staple  fruit  in  most 
tropical  countries.  Although  there  is 
some  production  in  the  continental 
United  States,  most  of  the  production 
in  our  country  occurs  in  the  State  of 
Hawaii,  v.'here  a  growing  papaya  indus- 
try is  interested  in  expanding  the  mar- 
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kets  for  the  uniquely  delicious  breakfast 
and  dessert  food. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  Hawaiian  pai>aya 
industry  in  particular  that  marketing  or- 
der authority  which  currently  exists  be 
amended  to  permit  the  inclusion  of  paid 
advertising  as  one  of  the  functions  for 
which  the  marketing  order  can  serve. 

Hearings  were  held  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Domestic  Marketing  and  Con- 
sumer Relations.  There  was  no  opposi- 
tion expressed  to  the  legislation.  It  was 
reported  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  comes  before  the  House, 
to  my  knowledge,  with  no  expressed  op- 
position from  any  agricultural  organi- 
zation or  other  order. 

I  will  not  belabor  the  issue  of  the 
House.  I  believe  the  legislation  has  merit. 
It  follows  the  pattern  of  other  legisla- 
tion approved  by  the  House.  I  hope  the 
House  will  give  it  very  strong  support. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  ■will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  stand 
up  and  offer  my  words  of  support  for 
this  legislation,  as  a  member  of  the  sub- 
committee from  which  it  came,  and  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Foley). 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  ask 
someone  who  Is  knowledgeable  on  this 
subject  where  papaya  is  grown  in  the 
United  States.  Is  this  special  legislation 
for  Hawaii? 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington. 

Mrs.  MAY.  There  are  100  acres  in 
Florida,  and  the  rest  is  in  Hawaii. 

Mr.  GROSS.   One   htmdred   acres   in 

Florida,  and  all  the  rest  In  Hawaii? 

Mrs.  MAY.  Which  is  the  United  States. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  understand  that,  but  I 

am  trying  to  find  out  if  this  is  not  special 

legislation. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Waslilngton.  I  am  look- 
ing for  information. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
will  find  there  is  some  small  production 
in  Texas  and  in  Florida.  The  Virgin 
Islands  and  Guam  each  have  production 
of  a  limited  character,  and  so  does  Puerto 
Rico.  There  may  be  other  States  or  areas 
where  papaya  is  raised,  but  principally 
It  is  in  Hawaii. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  ask  the  gentleman 
"  it  is  not  possible  for  the  Hawaiian 
producers  to  get  together  and  decide 
whether  they  want  to  advertise  papaya? 
I  do  not  know  that  I  have  ever  eaten  this 
product.  I  would  not  know  it  if  I  met  it 
in  the  middle  of  the  road. 

Is  it  not  possible  for  the  Hawaiians  to 
get  together  and  settle  this  on  their 
own  without  coming  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  nicking  the  taxpayers  for 
some  $25,000  a  year  to  do  something  they 
can  do  for  themselves? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  will  say  the  bill  does  not 


limit  the  authority  for  marketing  order 
at  this  time  to  Hawaii.  It  would  be  avail- 
able to  any  State  which  wished  to  call 
for  it.  It  is  a  national  biU  in  that  sense. 
The  strongest  industrial  producer 
group  exists  in  Hawaii,  but  they  are  by 
no  means  the  only  group  that  would 
benefit  from  this  bill  if  others  wished  to 
take  part  in  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  still  did 
not  answer  my  question  as  to  why  the 
Hawaiians  and  a  handful  of  others  can- 
not get  together  and  resolve  themselves 
into  an  association  and  decide  whether 
to  promote  advertising  and  the  sale  of 
papayas  and  go  their  own  way.  What  is 
wrong  with  that? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  same  problem  exists 
with  regard  to  every  marketing  order 
that  has  ever  been  proposed,  that  is,  if  it 
is  a  voluntary  contribution  and  if  there 
is  no  way  to  take  a  vote  or  otherwise 
have  some  kind  of  a  check-oflf,  the  result 
is  some  participate  and  others  do  not.  I 
know  of  very  few  efforts  in  the  history 
of  modem  agriculture  that  have  suc- 
ceeded on  the  basis  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  suggests  where  voluntary  con- 
tributions have  been  made  and  large  per- 
centages of  those  in  the  particular  area 
of  commerce  have  voluntarily  agreed  to 
produce  them.  The  gentleman  is  making 
an  arjument  not  against  this  bill  but 
against  every  marketing  order  piece  of 
legislation  that  has  ever  come  on  the 
floor  of  this  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  would  not  try  to  com- 
pare the  production  in  this  case  with 
that  in  dairying  or  almost  any  other  crop 
such  as  oranges  or  citrus  fruits. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  WiU  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  In  this  bill  we  are 
asking  only  for  equal  treatment  with 
other  fruits  to  which  marketing  orders 
have  already  been  extended.  I  name  them 
here.  They  include  cherries,  carrots, 
citnis  fruits,  Tokay  grapes,  fresh  pears, 
dates,  plums,  nectarines,  celery,  sweet 
corn— from  Iowa,  too — limes,  olives, 
pecans,  and  avocados.  Marketing  orders 
have  been  extended  to  all  of  these  com- 
modities. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  the  gentleman  saying 
that  corn  on  the  cob  comes  only  from 
Iowa  ? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  No.  I  said  sweet 
corn. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Are  you  saymg  Iowa  is  the 
only  State  in  which  it  is  produced? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  No.  Of  course  not, 
just  as  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  is  not 
intimating  that  papayas  only  come  from 
Hawaii. 

Mr.  GROSS.  According  to  the  report, 
that  is  about  the  only  place  they  do  come 
from. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Well,  we  in  Hawaii 
are  the  greatest  producers  of  papayas, 
but  papayas  do  grow  in  Florida  too.  and 
Puerto  Rico,  American  Samoa.  Papayas 
could  be  grown  in  other  areas  of  the 
United  States  which  enjoy  a  warm  cli- 
mate. There  is  a  great  possibility  of  a 
growing  industry  if  this  bill  passes. 

I  might  say  this  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa:  I  am  somewhat  disappointed  be- 


cause I  understand  that  the  gentleman 
has  not  had  any  papayas,  but  papayas 
should  be  partaken  of  by  the  gentleman 
in  particular,  because  papava  is  a  great 
tenderizer.  [Laughter] 

Mr.  GROSS.  Tenderizer  for  whom'' 
For  the  Hawaiians? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  For  tough  meats 
tough  beef,  and  anything  tough  made  of 
flesh.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  it  has  the  capacity  for 
making  Hawaiians  more  liberal,  as  well 
as  others  who  eat  papayas.  I  do  not  want 
an  introduction  to  it.  because  I  have  seen 
the  results  of  what  has  happened  from 
the  consumption  of  papavas  in  certain 
places. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Well,  when  I  re- 
ceive the  next  shipment  from  Hawaii  I 
will  make  sure  that  the  gentleman  has  a 
supply,  and  I  am  confident  that  after  the 
gentleman  partakes  of  one  fruit  he  wil] 
agree 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  he  liad  better  eet 
back  to  corn  on  the  cob. 

My  only  interest  in  this  matter  was  to 
find  out  where  papayas  arc  grown  and 
why.  If  it  is  in  the  islands  of  Hawaii  the 
Hawaiians  cannot  take  care  of  them- 
selves. I  now  find  that  thev  have  about 
100  acres  of  production  in  Florida  and 
probably  a  few  hundred  acres  elsewhere 
If  this  is  going  to  make  all  the  difference 
in  the  world  to  the  Hawaiians.  this  $25  - 
000  that  the  great  white  father  in  Wash- 
ington bestows  on  them,  then  ble.ss  your 
hearts  and  souls,  and  good  hick 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Thank  you  verv 
much.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
for  his  deep  understanding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  might  here  add  that 
S.  2484  is  a  bill  similar  to  HJl  11089 
which  I  introduced,  and  which  would  per- 
mit agricultural  marketing  agreements 
providing  for  the  paid  advertising  of 
papayas. 

As  my  colleagues  well  know,  the  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Act  now  lists  agricul- 
tural commodities  whose  marketing 
orders  may  provide  for  anv  sort  of  mar- 
keting promotion,  including  advertising 
These  include  cherries,  carrots,  citrus 
fruits,  Tokay  grapes,  fresh  pears,  dates 
plums,  nectarines,  celerv.  sweet  corn 
limes,  ohves.  pecans,  and  avocados.  This 
list  is  exclusive,  and  any  group  of  fruu 
growers  wishing  to  jolntiv  promote  their 
product  must  first  obtain  an  amendment 
to  the  act. 

Although  this  is  a  rather  cumber- 
some method  of  proceeding.  Congress  has 
extended  this  authority  to  any  com- 
modity for  which  such  action  is  generallv 
supported.  The  Department  of  Agricu''- 
ture  favors  the  enactment  of  •  this 
legislation. 

Hawaiian  papaya  producers,  who  pro- 
duce the  vast  majority  of  American 
papayas,  have  unanimously  supported 
this  legislation.  The  reason  for  this  is 
simple :  the  future  growth  of  tlie  papava 
industry  in  Hawaii,  which  contributes 
substantially  to  the  State's  economv,  de- 
pends on  an  increase  in  tlie  demand  foi- 
its  product,  which  can  come  about  only 
through  joint,  industrywide  promotiori. 

Members  who  have  tasted  the  papaya 
fruit  know  that  it  is  a  delicious  and 
nutritious  fruit,  suitable  for  dessert  or 
breakfast.  Per  capita  consumption  of  it 
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in  Hawaii  is  about  15  pounds  a  year,  as 
compared  to  about  one  twenty-fifth  of  a 
pound  per  year  for  each  pers(m  on  ttie 
mainland.  If  annual  per  capita  consump- 
tion on  the  mainland  could  be  raised  to 
only  1  pound,  papaya  sales  could  total 
about  200  million  pounds  a  year,  or  more 
than  eight  times  present  production 
levels. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  only  cost  involved 
in  passing  this  bill  is  the  cost  of  admin- 
istering a  marketing  order,  which  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  estimates  at 
about  $25,000  a  year. 

All  that  S.  2484  would  do  is  to  extend 
to  tlie  papaya  industry  a  privilege  that 
we  have  granted  freely  in  the  past  to  a 
large  number  of  commodities.  The  Senate 
has  already  passed  this  bill  without  op- 
position, and  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  has  approved  it  by  an  over- 
whelming margin.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge 
approval  of  S.  2484. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  S.  2484,  legislation  to  amend  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  1937  to 
authorize  marketing  agreements  provid- 
ing for  the  advertising  and  promotion  of 
papayas. 

This  legislation  has  been  sought  by, 
and  is  intended  to  benefit,  the  papaya  In- 
dustry of  Hawaii.  S.  2484,  which  has 
passed  the  Senate,  Is  identical  to  my  bill, 
H.R.  11200,  and  legislation  sponsored  by 
my  colleague,  the  Honorable  Spark  M. 
Matsunaga. 

Adoption  of  S.  2484  is  in  accordance 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  view, 
as  stated  in  its  report  on  this  bill,  that 
any  fruit  or  vegetable  commodity  ac- 
tively supporting  the  development  of  a 
promotion  program  should  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  do  so. 

I  have  received  a  petition  signed  by 
members  of  the  HawaU  Papaya  Industry 
Association  representing  80  percent  of 
the  annual  production  of  Hawaiian  pa- 
payas urging  the  enactment  of  this  leg- 
islation. 

Our  papaya  industry  which  Is  In  a 
fairly  early  stage  of  its  development  has 
decided  to  seek  coverage  under  a  Federal 
marketing  order  as  authorized  under  the 
act.  It  needs  no  legislation  to  do  this, 
but  because  of  the  restrictions  in  the 
act  legislation  is  needed  If  the  industry 
wishes  to  cooperate  In  a  product  market- 
ing promotion  and  advertising  campaign. 

Since  our  papaya  industry  wishes  to 
expand  its  market  in  the  mainland 
United  States  and  elsewhere,  it  has  re- 
quested the  advertising  and  promotion 
authority  which  would  be  conferred  by 
S.  2484. 

The  pai>aya  Is  a  delicious,  nutritious, 
and  healthful  dessert  and  breakfast  fruit. 
Presently  the  per  capita  consumption  of 
fresh  papayas  Is  about  15  pounds  per 
year  in  Hawaii,  but  on  the  mainland 
United  States  it  is  only  about  0.04 
pounds.  This  indicates  a  sizable  poten- 
tial market  if  new  consiuners  can  be  in- 
troduced to  the  delights  and  benefits  of 
papayas. 

Hawaii,  whose  economy  is  already  im- 
mensely aided  by  sugar  and  pineapple 
industries,  believes  the  papaya  can  sim- 
ilarly become  an  important  agricultural 
staple.  Through  a  marketing  agreement, 
the  industry  hopes  to  improve  the  quality 
and  desirability  of  its  product,  and  the 


advertising  and  promotion  allowed  by  S. 
2484  will  permit  the  necessary  effort  to 
introduce  the  fruit  to  consumers  every- 
where. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  esti- 
mates the  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  administering  the  marketing 
agreement  at  $25,000.  None  of  this  would 
go  toward  advertising  costs,  which  woiald 
be  borne  by  the  industry  itself.  Within 
several  years,  we  anticipate  a  50-percent 
increase  in  the  Hawaii  papaya  annual 
crop  value.  The  small  Federal  expendi- 
ture required  by  this  bill  will  help  pro- 
duce a  vastly  hJgher  benefit  to  the  econ- 
omy of  Hawaii  and  the  rest  of  the 
United  States. 

This  legislation  is  supported  by  the 
Governor  and  all  other  interested  parties 
in  Hawaii.  It  is  noncontroversial,  and  I 
urge  its  unanimous  adoption  by  my  col- 
leagues. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  food 
in-adiation  program  is  covered  in  two 
budget  line  items  in  the  AEC  budget — 
biology  and  medicine  and  isotopes  de- 
velopment. Fiscal  year  1971  base  program 
$80,000  contract  on  papayas.  On  the 
papaya  program,  the  Joint  Committee 
added  $50,000  to  the  fiscal  year  1971 
budget  for  isotopes  development  to  per- 
form a  study  on  insect  disinfestatlon  and 
ripening  control  on  papayas  and  an  ad- 
ditional $50,000  for  research  on  muta- 
genicity screening  assays  in  the  biology 
and  medicine  budget  for  basic  data  likely 
to  be  required  by  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  for  papayas.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  petition  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  FDA  by  the  end  of  calendar 
year  1971. 

All  data  on  both  pasteurization  and  In- 
sect disinfestatlon  have  been  satisfactory. 
Feeding  studies  on  animals  are  continu- 
ing imder  the  existing  program. 

We  successfully  eradicated  the  screw- 
worm  fly  in  Florida,  a  pest  which  caused 
millions  of  dollars  in  damage  to  cattle. 

We  beUeve  that  the  beneficial  effects  of 
papaya  radiation  -vvil!  develop  a  new 
fruit  shipping  item  in  addition  to  other 
fruits  now  produced  and  shipped  from 
Hawaii  to  the  mainland. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bills.  2484. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  In  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  insist  upon  his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  do,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

(Roll  No.  253] 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  bill  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 
Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 


Addabbo 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Ashley 
Baring 
Barrett 
Beall,  Md. 
Blaggl 
Blanton 
BoUing 
Brock 
Broomaeld 
Brotzman 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 
Gallery 
Casey 
Celler 
Chlsholm 
Clark 
Clay 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Daddarlo 
Dawson 
Delaney 
Dennis 
Dent 
Dlggs 
Diugell 
Downing 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Edwards,  La. 
Erlenbom 
Escb 

Brins,  Tenn. 
Fallon 
Farbsteln 
Fish 


Flynt 

Fraser 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Qallagher 

Garmatz 

Glalmo 

Gilbert 

Gray 

Hagan 

Hall 

Halpern 

Hanley 

Hansen,  Wash 

Hawkins 

Hubert 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Horton 

HuU 

Hungate 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Jonas 

King 

Kuykendall 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Long,  lA. 

Lujan 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

IiSacaregor 

Madden 

Matbias 

MeskUl 

Moorhead 

Nix 

O'Hara 

O'NelU,  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

PeUy 

Pepper 

PodeU 

FoUock 

Powell 


Price,  Tex. 

Qulllen 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Reifel 

Rlegle 

Roe 

Rosenthal 

RostenkowBkl 

Roudebiish 

Rousselot 

Ruppe 

Ruih 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Shriver 

Smith,  N.T. 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stuckey 

Symington 

Thompson,  G». 

Thompson,  N  J. 

Tleman 

Tunney 

Van  Deerlln 

Watklns 

Wataon 

Welcker 

Whalley 

WMtten 

Wldnall 

Wiggina 

Wllaon. 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wold 
Wright 
Wydler 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcaJl  302 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum.  ^  _^^        _^ 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  caU  were  dispensed 
with. 

PERMISSION  FOR  HOUSE  MANAG- 
ERS TO  FILE  CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT ON  HJR.  17070.  POSTAL  RE- 
ORGANIZATION 

Mr  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  conference  report 
on  the  bill,  H.R.  17070.  to  improve  and 
modernize  the  postal  service,  to  reorga- 
nize the  Post  Office  Department,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 
There  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrington,  one  of  Its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  Pass«a^*^ 
an  amendment  in  which  the  c<»currence 
of  the  House  is  requested,  a  bill  ol  ine 
House  of  the  following  title: 
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H.R.  14956.  An  act  to  extend  for  three  years 
the  period  during  which  certain  dyeing  and 
tanning  materials  may  be  Imported  free  of 
duty. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
17070)  entitled  "An  act  to  improve  and 
modernize  the  postal  service,  to  reorga- 
nize the  Post  OflBce  Department,  and  for 
other  purposes." 


AUTHORIZING  THE  SECRETARY  OF 
INTERIOR  TO  CONSTRUCT,  OPER- 
ATE, AND  MAINTAIN  THE  NAR- 
ROWS UNIT,  MISSOURI  RIVER 
BASIN  PROJECT,  COLO. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  1110  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  1110 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committ€e 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl, 
6715)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the 
Narrows  unit,  Missouri  River  Basin  project, 
Colorado,  and  for  other  purposes.  After  gen- 
eral debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the 
bin  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  flve-mlnute  rtUe.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  amend- 
ment, the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the 
bill  to  the  House  with  such  amendtnents  as 
may  have  been  adopted,  and  the  prevlouB 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Martin),  pending  which 

1  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1110 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  HJl. 
6715  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  construct,  operate,  and  maln- 
toin  the  Narrows  imlt,  Missouri  River 
Basin  project,  Colorado,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  physical  facilities  of  the  unit  con- 
ast  of  Narrows  Dam  and  Reservoir  about 

2  miles  upstream  from  Fort  Morgan 
Colo.  The  dam  will  be  146  feet  high  and 
about  22,100  feet  long.  Approximately 
ipoo  feet  of  auxiliary  dikes  will  be  con- 
structed. The  total  controlled  capacity  at 
jne  top  of  the  flood  control  pool  wiU  be 
»73,000  acre-feet.  The  water  from  the 
reservoir  will  be  delivered  via  the  South 
mtte  River  to  the  headworks  of  existing 
(utch  systems  in  the  river  vaUey.  The 
reservoir  will  inundate  the  headworks 
01  the  Port  Morgan  Canal,  which  will 
nec^tate  a  short  hiterconnection  out- 
letrrom  the  reservoir  to  the  canal. 

The  reservoir  and  surrounding  right- 
oi-vray  for  fish,  wildlife,  and  recreation 


will  require  about  36,250  acres  and  will 
necessitate  relocation  of  Colorado  State 
Highway  144  and  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road. 

Included  hi  the  right-of-way  will  be 
lands  needed  for  three  public-use  recre- 
ation areas,  a  migratory  waterfowl 
refuge,  and  existing  Jackson  Lake  Dam 
and  Reservoir,  which  is  a  privately 
owned,  off-channel  reservoir  used  for 
seasonal  regulation  of  irrigation  water. 
Its  use  for  fishing  and  recreation  is  lim- 
ited by  late  season  drawdown.  With  this 
legislation  the  lake  will  be  rehabilitated 
and  stabilized  for  exclusive  fish  and 
wUdlife  and  recreation  use.  A  fish  hatch- 
ery and  rearing  pond  will  also  be  In- 
cluded in  the  project. 

On  the  basis  of  prevailing  prices  in 
January  of  last  year,  the  estimated  cost 
of  the  Narrows  unit  is  $68,050,000.  About 
one-third  of  this  amountr— $21,121,400 — 
is  allocated  to  the  supply  of  irrigation 
water.  It  will  be  totally  repaid  without 
interest  in  40  years  from  the  sale  of 
water  and  services.  A  committee  amend- 
ment makes  it  possible  for  the  Secretary 
to  extend  the  repayment  contract  to 
50  years  if  necessary. 

Another  third  of  the  cost  is  allocated 
to  flood  control.  This  sum — $24,350,000 — 
will  be  nonreimbursable  in  accordance 
with  longstanding  practice. 

Fish  and  wildlife  enhancement  and 
recreation  make  up  the  remainder  of  the 
investment.  These  costs,  slightly  over 
$22,000,000,  will  be  cost-shared  with  the 
State  of  Colorado  under  the  formula 
established  by  the  Federal  Water  Proj- 
ect Recreation  Act  of  1965.  Under  this 
arrangement,  costs  in  the  amount  of 
$2,505,400  will  be  repaid  with  interest  and 
the  remainder  wiU  be  nonreimbursable. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  rule  (H.  Res.  1110). 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  £is  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  has  explained.  House  Resolution 
1110  provides  for  an  open  rule  with  1 
hour  of  debate  for  consideration  of  the 
bill,  H.R.  6715. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  the  bill  Is 
to  authorize  the  construction  of  the  Nar- 
rows unit  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin 
project  on  the  South  Platte  River. 

The  project  was  part  of  the  original 
comprehensive  plan  for  the  Missouri 
River  Basin  enacted  in  1944.  It  cannot 
now  be  constructed  unless  it  is  reauthor- 
ized as  an  individual  project  within  the 
overall  program. 

The  project  is  a  multipurpose  project 
that  will  provide  supplemental  Irrigation 
for  166.370  acres  of  presenUy  irrigated 
land;  provide  flood  protection  in  the 
lower  South  Platte  River  Basin;  increase 
outdoor  recreational  opportunities  and 
enhance  fish  and  wildlife  in  the  area.  No 
hydroelectric  power  will  be  generated. 

The  construction  will  Include  a  dam 
and  reservoir.  No  irrigation  system  will 
be  built;  existing  ones  are  to  be  utilized. 
The  estimated  cost — based  on  January 
1969  figures— is  $68,050,000.  All  costs  will 
be  fully  reimbursed  within  50  years  by 
the  water  users. 

There  are  no  minority  views.  The  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  supports  the 
reported  bill  as  does  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  the  Department  of  the  Army. 


Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  SiJeaker.  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

Tlie  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  6715'  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the 
Narrows  unit,  Missouri  River  Basin  proj- 
ect, Colorado,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Cahfomia  'Mr.  Johnson  » . 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMrrrFE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Conmiittee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  6715,  with  Mr. 
Brooks  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentieman  from  California  'Mr.  John- 
son) will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
'Mr.  Saylor>  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentieman 
from  California  (Mr.  Johnson). 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Cahfomia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee,  the  gentieman  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  AspiNALL)  the  author  of  the  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
know  that  the  hour  is  growing  late,  and 
I.  for  one,  am  not  going  to  take  too  much 
time  to  explain  the  purposes  of  the  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Narrows  imit,  which 
will  be  authorized  by  the  enactment  of 
HJR.  6715,  has  been  an  item  of  unfinished 
business  in  the  water  resource  affairs  of 
Colorado  for  more  than  30  years.  Ac- 
tually this  program  has  once  been  au- 
thorized for  construction  by  the  Congress 
as  an  element  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin 
project.  Advance  planning  studies  were 
conducted,  initial  construction  funds 
were  appropriated,  and  construction  fa- 
cilities were  constructed.  The  Korean 
war  intervened,  funds  were  withheld  and 
work  never  proceeded  on  the  features  of 
the  unit.  Also,  for  a  number  of  years, 
the  State  of  Colorado  did  not  have  a  clear 
and  unequivocal  policy  outlook  on  the 
program  and  it  lay  dormant  for  some 
time. 

During  this  period,  the  Congress  passed 
legrislation  requiring  in  effect  that  all 
theretofore  authorized  units  of  the  Mis- 
souri River  Basin  project  be  reauthor- 
ized. This  legislation  will  fulfill  that 
mandate.  The  passage  of  time  has  also 
seen  changes  in  procedures  and  criteria 
for  planning  water  projects,  all  of  which 
have  been  Introduced  Into  the  Narrows 
unit  plan.  So  today  we  bring  to  the 
House,  perhaps  the  most  carefully  plan- 
ned and  completely  documented  project 
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that  has  ever  come  out  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

I  am.  therefore,  singularly  pleased  to 
be  in  a  position  to  discuss  this  measure 
with  the  Members,  to  relate  it  to  our 
water  resource  legislative  program  and 
to  urge  your  support  for  the  bill  on  its 
merits  as  a  sound  and  timely  investment 
in  regional  economic  strength  and  the 
broader  public  interest. 

Earlv  this  year,  I  explained  to  the 
House  "that  our  committee  expected  to 
bring  out  a  limited  program  of  new  au- 
thorizations during  the  91st  Congress: 
Uie  dollar  volume  of  this  program  being 
about  $150  to  $175  million.  We  arrived 
at  this  level  of  activity  in  an  effort  to  re- 
duce the  backlog  of  authorized,  but  un- 
funded projects  without  completely  shut- 
ting down  the  machinery  of  project 
authorization.  The  Narrows  unit  is  a 
cornerstone  of  this  legislative  program. 
It  is  not  only  the  largest  of  the  several 
projects  we  have  considered  in  this  Con- 
gress, but  it  is  the  most  comprehensive 
in  terms  of  meeting  a  wide  variety  of 
local  community  needs.  The  project  bemg 
authorized  by  H.R.  6715,  as  recommended 
by  the  committee,  will  be  fully  multiple 
purpose  in  character.  Its  major  function 
will  be  to  supply  a  supplemental  supply 
of  irrigation  water  for  166,000  acres  of 
land  now  inadequately  served  from  nat- 
ural streamflow  and  ground  water.  The 
project  will  have  a  capability  of  supply- 
ing 140,000  acre-feet  of  water  annually, 
representing  an  increased  water  supply 
of  about  10  inches.  This  quantity  of 
water  will  substantially  relieve  the  short- 
ages which  have  been  experienced  histor- 
ically in  this  section  of  Colorado,  and 
which  have  limited  the  productive  ca- 
pability of  the  lands.  Production  from 
the  land  in  the  form  of  crops  and  live- 
stock is  our  only  major  industry  in  north- 
eastern Colorado,  and  our  only  signifi- 
cant source  of  basic  wealth.  When  agri- 
culture is  prosperous,  we  have  a  measure 
of  economic  stability  conducive  to  a 
meaningful  social  order.  This  cannot  oc- 
cur without  an  assured  source  of  water 
from  irrigation  as  we  have  learned  from 
repeated  periods  of  drought  and  lost 
production. 

The  next  most  urgent  need  of  the 
South  Platte  River  Basin  is  for  some 
form  of  protection  against  recurring 
flood.  All  too  often  this  river  rises  to 
destroy  homes,  utilities,  businesses  and 
transportation  facilities.  The  Narrows 
unit  will  afford  positive  protection 
agaia-t  flood.s  caused  by  the  river  for  the 
cities  of  Fort  Morgan.  Brush,  and  Ster- 
ling as  well  as  other  communities  which 
have  developed  along  the  river  valley. 
Weather  records  indicate  that  nine  ma- 
jor floods,  the  last  being  In  1965,  would 
have  been  prevented  by  the  Narrows 
unit.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  estimates 
that  damages  averaging  $1,600,000  an- 
nually will  be  prevented  when  this  proj- 
ect goes  into  service. 

The  narrows  unit  will  also  provide  an 
outlet  for  the  water-based  recreational 
demands  of  the  nearby  urban  areas.  One 
of  the  important  features  of  the  project 
is  its  role  in  the  fish  and  wildlife  en- 
hancement programs  of  the  State  of 
Colorado.  It  will  meet  this  function 
through  the  devedopment  of  a  migratory 


waterfowl  area  and  through  a  high  qual- 
ity fishery  within  the  reservoir.  Certain- 
ly, these  aspects  of  balanced  water  re- 
source development  are  increasingly  im- 
portant as  more  and  more  of  our  citizens 
seek  wholesome  and  rewarding  avenues 
of  recreational  activity.  A  measure  of 
the  significance  of  this  project  in  meet- 
ing these  needs  may  be  seen  in  the  pro- 
jected visiUtion  of  over  1  million  per 
year. 

H.R.  6715  also  provides  the  authority  to 
convert  water  supplies  to  municipal  and 
industrial  use  when  the  needs  for  such 
service  develop  to  the  point  that  existing 
sources  are  no  longer  adequate.  Initially, 
it  is  not  expected  that  there  will  be  a 
market  for  municipal  water,  but  most 
observers  of  community  growth  patterns 
agree  that  a  demand  will  likely  occur  in 
the  near  future.  The  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  has  always 
supported  the  premise  that  human  needs 
represent  the  highest  priority  for  water 
resources  and  as  a  matter  of  policy  feels 
that  all  programs  should  be  structured  to 
accommodate  that  use  if  and  when  a  de- 
mand should  arise. 

The  central  feature  of  this  program  is 
the  Narrows  Reservoir.  It  will  be  a  major 
facility  about  2  miles  west  of  the  city 
of  Fort  Morgan.  No  irrigation  canals  and 
laterals  are  authorized  since  these  sys- 
tem.s  are  now  in  existence.  The  project 
will  cost  $68,050,000  to  construct  and  this 
cost  will  be  borne  in  the  rough  propor- 
tions of  one-third  each  by  irrigation, 
flood  control,  and  fish  and  wildlife  and 
recreation.  The  irrigation  costs  will  be 
reimbursable  on  an  interest-free  basis  as 
is  the  law  and  practice.  This  project  has 
the  capability  to  repay  the  entire  irriga- 
tion investment  in  a  period  of  40  years, 
thus  no  assistance  from  power  revenues 
will  be  required.  In  this  regard,  this  is  a 
most  imusual  project,  in  fact,  the  only 
one  with  this  degree  of  financial  feasi- 
bility to  pass  through  our  Committee  in 
many  years. 

The  flood  control  costs  will  be  non- 
reimbursable as  is  the  case  with  all  Fed- 
eral flood  control  reservoirs,  and  the 
recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  costs 
will  be  shared  by  the  State  of  Colorado. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  the 
State  will  contract  to  repay  about  $2.5 
million  at  interest  and  the  remaining 
fish  and  wildlife  and  recreation  cost  will 
be  at  Federal  expense. 

In  the  hearings  on  this  measure  held 
by  our  Subcommittee  on  Irrigation  and 
Reclamation,  it  was  learned  that  there 
is  overwhelming  support  for  the  program 
at  the  State  and  local  level.  This  Is  not 
to  say  that  the  project  Is  unanimously 
endorsed.  There  are  those  who  feel  that 
the  reservoir  should  be  located  at  a  site 
further  upstream,  and  cite  some  added 
benefits  that  would  arise  from  the  alter- 
nate location.  The  subcommittee  ex- 
amined this  matter  very  carefully,  and 
while  acknowledging  that  certain  minor 
benefits  would  indeed  flow  from  the 
upper  site,  the  added  cost  of  construction 
would  more  than  offset  the  otherwise  af- 
firmative effects. 

The  water  rights  for  the  project  are  In 
order,  in  that  the  processes  required  by 
Colorado  law  have  been  compiled  with 
and  there  Is  no  reason  to  question  the 


legal  or  physical  availability  of  adequate 
water  supplies  for  the  project. 

The  project  has  been  carefully  ana- 
lyzed for  its  environmental  character- 
istics, particularly  from  the  standpoint 
of  its  effect  on  water  quality  in  the 
South  Platte  River.  Like  most  irrigation 
projects  involving  a  storage  and  diver- 
sion of  streamflow,  it  is  necessary  to  look 
at  two  water  quality  issues.  The  first 
Is  the  classic  issue  of  whether  any  part 
of  the  stored  water  needs  to  be  released 
for  low  flow  augmentation  to  preserve 
oxygen  levels.  The  studies  have  shown 
that  streambank  recreation  is  the  only 
purpose  that  wotild  be  enhanced  by  such 
releases  and  that  the  cost  of  providing 
the  access  and  appurtenant  recreation 
facilities  would  not  be  justified  by  the 
level  of  usage  that  would  be  anticipated 
to  take  place.  For  this  reason  and  for  the 
added  reason  that  the  constitution  and 
laws  of  the  State  of  Colorado  do  not  rec- 
ognize streamflow  maintenance,  per  se, 
as  a  beneficial  use  of  water,  the  project 
will  not  be  operated  specifically  for  this 
purpose. 

The  second  water  quality  aspect  of 
the  Narrows  imit  is  the  probable  effect 
on  salinity  of  streamflow  from  the  re- 
turn of  unused  irrigation  water  to  the 
stream  system.  The  Federal  Water  Qual- 
ity Administration  found  that  the  only 
salinity  problems  which  exist  in  the  lower 
South  Platte  River  occur  in  the  late  sum- 
mer and  fall  months  when  stream  flow  is 
comprised  primarily  of  Irrigation  return 
flows.  With  the  introduction  of  140.000 
acre-feet  of  high  quality  irrigation  water 
from  the  Narrows  Reservoir  into  the 
groundwater  complex,  the  average  sa- 
linity of  return  flows  will  be  reduced  at 
all  times.  This  will  result  in  the  better- 
ment of  the  critical  late  season  water 
quality  In  the  river.  Accordingly,  that 
agency  has  no  objections  to  the  project 
and  has  proposed  no  operational  limita- 
tions. . 

Last,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  emphasize 
that  the  Narrows  imlt  is  economicaUy 
justified  by  the  rigid  analytical  proce- 
dures that  now  govern  water  resource 
projects.  Under  executive  branch  proce- 
dures, the  Narrows  unit  is  not  obliged  to 
qualify  at  the  high  discount  rates  now 
being  used.  Despite  this  exemption,  the 
Members  will  be  reassured  by  the  fact 
that  the  project  has  a  ratio  of  1.2  to  1 
at  the  4% -percent  rate  in  force  at  the 
time  of  our  hearings. 

In  summary.  I  believe  this  to  be  a 
project  Aiat  we  can  all  support.  There  is 
no  question  in  my  mind  that  the  Narrows 
unit  is  essential  to  the  well-being  oi 
northeast  Colorado,  an  important  issue 
for  the  entire  State  of  Colorado,  and  an 
investment  opportunity  from  which  tne 
entire  Nation  can  expect  a  comfortaDie 
return.  I  urge  all  Members  to  give  it  their 

support.  ...  XV,, 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  tne 

gentleman  yield?  ,^  »« 

Mr  ASPINALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  for  yielding. 

What  has  the  Federal  Government  pui 
into  this  project  as  of  this  date? 

Mr  ASPINALL.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment'has  put  in  several  tens  of  thousands 
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of  dollars  so  far  as  the  study  is  con- 
cerned and  all  of  it  must  be  repaid,  of 
course.  That  part  that  is  allocated  to 
irrigation  must  be  repaid  under  the 
principles  and  provisions  of  irrigation 
law.  The  State  of  Colorado  has  put  in 
several  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  also, 
bearing  its  share  for  the  study  of  the 
project. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  many  additional 
acres  will  this  put  into  production 
through  irrigation? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Not  an  acre.  This  in- 
volves only  acreage  that  is  already  in 
cultivation  and  production. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  will  be  the  interest 
rate,  based  on  the  amendment  to  the 
bill? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  cannot  say  exactly 
what  it  will  be  at  this  time,  because  it 
does  vary.  But  this  Interest  rate  Is  the 
rate  that  is  commonly  used  in  all  proj- 
ects and  more  than  likely  it  will  be  about 
3'4  percent. 

Mr.  GROSS.  As  I  read  the  amend- 
ment in  the  bill,  it  is  based  on  the  pub- 
lic obligation  by  the  Treasurj'  of  15-year 
noncallable  Government  securities.  What 
i.s  the  present  rate  for  such  securities; 
does  the  gentleman  know  ? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  imagine  it  would  be 
somewhere  aroimd  5^2  percent  or  5^4 
percent.  I  cannot  tell  my  friend  exactly. 
but  this  is  a  subsidy  and  it  is  admitted 
in  all  water  resource  projects.  It  is  not 
any  different  from  any  other  water  re- 
source project  that  we  have. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  often  have  their  been 
floods  in  this  area. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  There  have  been  sev- 
e.'-al  floods  during  the  last  70  years.  The 
damage  has  been  estimated  to  be  con- 
.=iderably  over  $1  million  a  year  so  far  as 
the  average  is  concerned.  There  have 
been  two  floods  within  the  last  7  years. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  had  information  that 
indicated  there  has  been  two  fioods  in 
20  years — but  the  gentleman  says  there 
have  been  two  fioods  in  7  years? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  There  have  been  two 
m  the  last  7  years. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  this  involve  flooding 
additional  land,  this  expenditure  of  $68 
million? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  No,  it  will  not  flood 
additional  land,  but  the  reservoir  site  will 
cover  additional  acreage,  some  of  which 
1=  in  cultivation  at  the  present  time  in 
^hat  would  be  the  reservoir  bed.  But 
this  will  control  floods  in  that  area  so 
that  the  town  of  Fort  Morgan  and  other 
areas  below  Fort  Morgan  will  not  likely 
5e  damaged  as  they  have  heretofore. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  has  said 
mat  this  will  not  bring  additional  land 
into  production  through  irrigation. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Now  or  later? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Now.  later,  or  in  the 
future. 

.  Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 

yielding. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
„:'2^ylvama    (Mr.    S.aylor)    is   recog- 

m!i^K  BAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  committee,  I  rise  in 
uH?i?°.'^  °^  ^^^^  legislation.  In  accordance 
^^  n  the  rules  and  regulations  and  the 
"'ws  on  the  books  at  the  present  time 
<^XVI 1703— Part  20 


with  regard  to  reclamation,  this  project 
meets  every  requirement  of  reclamation 
law.  There  are  some  features  of  that  law 
that  I  do  not  like,  but  until  Congress  in 
its  wisdom  changes  them,  the  Depart- 
ment downtown  has  no  choice  but  to  re- 
port bills  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
proper  committees  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  on  the  books. 

Irrigation  is  a  small  part  of  this 
project.  This  bill  will  put  supplemental 
water  on  land  that  is  now  under  irriga- 
tion. The  estimated  cost  of  that  is  S21 
million.  The  total  cost  of  this  project  is 
S68  million,  indicating  that  $47  million 
is  allocated  to  flood  control,  fish  and 
wildlife  conservation,  and  road  reloca- 
tion. In  addition,  our  committee  added 
potential  future  municipal  and  indus- 
trial water  supply. 

Now,  with  this  amendment,  there  is 
one  good  feature.  If  future  municipal 
and  industrial  water  is  used,  it  will  be  a 
use  of  the  water  that  will  not  only  pay 
but  result  In  the  payment  of  Interest  on 
that  portion  of  the  project  to  which  it 
might  be  allocated  for  municipal  and 
industrial  water.  But  I  think  it  does 
point  out  that  there  is  a  need  and  a 
serious  need  for  changing  the  reclama- 
tion laws  and  overhauling  the  reclama- 
tion laws  to  bring  them  into  line  with 
what  Congress  has  said  they  would  like 
to  have  included  In  these  projects. 

I  would  hope  that  In  the  92d  Congress, 
In  both  the  House  Interior  Committee 
and  the  corresponding  committee  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Capitol,  we  would  see 
to  it  that  we  do  revise  our  reclamation 
laws,  particularly  with  regard  to  the 
question  which  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
just  raised  with  regard  to  Interest  rates. 
We  now  use  one  figure  for  figuring  the 
project,  and  it  Is  a  4^8 -percent  Interest 
rate,  and  even  then  this  is  a  good  project 
but  on  the  repayment  features  we  use 
the  old  figure  of  S'i  percent.  I  think  this 
is  one  of  the  things  that  should  be  cor- 
rected, one  of  the  things  the  committee 
should  take  up  in  another  bill,  but  it 
should  not  hold  up  the  passage  of  this 
bill 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  amount  of  money 
on  which  interest  would  be  considered  as 
part  of  repayment  of  this  project  is  very 
small. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  That  is  correct.  Most  of 
the  Items  in  this  bill  are  nonreimbursa- 
ble. The  large  items  that  I  mentioned  are 
nonreimbursable  and  would  not  bear  in- 
terest under  any  circumstances. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  think  it 
should  be  pointed  out  also  that  the  $68 
million  would  be  committed  in  the  way 
of  an  authorization  figure,  with  some  S2-i 
million  in  the  way  of  flood  control.  One 
other  point:  Since  I  serve  on  both  the 
Reclamation  Subcommittee  as  well  as 
the  Flood  Control  Subcommittee,  the 
one  thing  about  this  project  that  inter- 
ests me  is  that  it  tends  to  expand  the 
project  purposes  to  take  into  considera- 
tion factors  that  are  water  related,  and 


this  in  itself  is  miique  and  deserving  of 
support. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  It  is,  and  I  think  we 
might  say  just  4  years  ago  in  this  vei-y 
area,  we  had  a  very  devastating  flood.  It 
probably  caused  in  1  year  almost  half  as 
much  damage  as  is  allocated  here  to  the 
benefits  of  flood  control. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  kind 
of  priority  does  this  project  have?  I  ask 
that  question,  because  some  of  us  have 
badly  needed  flood  control  projects,  and 
our  projects  have  been  held  up  because 
the  appropriations  have  been  im- 
pounded— or.  in  a  more  polite  term,  re- 
ser\ed — by  the  administration.  I  want  to 
know  or  I  would  like  to  know  what  kind 
of  priority  this  has?  Will  this  leapfrog 
us?  Will  this  project  leapfrog  and  leave 
us  at  the  hitching  post  again? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  might  say  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  that 
this  project  is  one  which  the  chairman 
of  the  full  committee  early  last  year  told 
the  House,  when  we  brought  up  our  first 
reclamation  bill,  would  probably  be  one 
of  the  projects  that  would  be  presented 
for  consideration. 

There  is  quite  a  backlog  of  reclama- 
tion projects,  and  most  of  the  old  ones 
do  not  have  any  flood  control  benefit. 
Most  of  the  flood  control  projects  in 
which  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  is  in- 
terested are  from  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
and  they  ask  for  separate  appropriations, 
and  that  would  come  in  the  public  works 
appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  ASPIN^ALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  tell  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa— and  I  do  so  with  the 
full  knowledge  that  my  constituents  have 
been  told  they  would  have  to  take  their 
place  as  far  as  the  present  authorizations 
aie  concerned.  There  would  be  no  addi- 
tional priority  to  them  over  any  other 
of  the  reclamation  projects. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  think  that  is 
a  very  fair  statement,  and  I  think  that  is 
the  way  it  ought  to  be,  because  some  of 
us  have  had  moneys  appropriated  and 
they  have  been  reserved  or  impounded, 
or  call  it  what  you  will,  and  we  have  been 
denied  the  expenditure.  I  would  dislike 
very  much  to  see  a  project  of  this  kind 
take  precedence  over  our  projects. 

Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  another 
question.  This  appears  on  page  11.  The 
Budget  Bureau  was  opposed  to  the  con- 
struction of  fish  hatcheries  in  connection 
with  this  project.  Are  fish  hatcheries  in 
or  out  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  The  hatcheries  were  out 
of  the  bill  when  it  was  sent  up  from  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  After  we 
heard  the  testimony  of  the  people  from 
the  Department,  it  was  the  determination 
of  our  committee  that  the  hatcheries 
should  be  put  back  in,  and  they  are  In. 
Mr.  GROSS.  And  they,  too,  I  would 
hope,  would  take  their  place  in  the  line 
of  priorities. 
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Mr  SAYLOR  They  would  have  to  take  standing  of  the  proposal  and  to  become  to  fish  and  .  wildUfe  and  recreation, 
thpir'nlace  iniormed  of  the  effects  of  increasing  These  costs  will  be  shared  by  the  State 
I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  right  costs.  of  Colorado  in  accordance  with  the 
now.  since  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  The  project  has  the  full  and  complete  prmciples  set  out  m  the  Federal  Water 
has  mentioned  that  this  project  is  in  his  support  of  the  Department  of  the  In-  Project  Kecreation  Act.  i'resent  esti- 
district,  to  say  the  gentleman  from  terior  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  as  mates  are  that  .one-half  of  the  sepa- 
Colorado  (Mr.  Aspinall)  represents  the  Members  can  see  from  the  commit-  rable  costs  required  to  be  repaid  with 
about  three-fourths  of  the  State  of  tee  report  on  the  bUl.  The  bill  has  been  interest  will  aggregate  about  $2.5  mil- 
Colorado,  and  he  has  many  projects  in  cndoised  and  supported  by  the  Gov-  ion.  The  remaining  cost  allocated  to 
his  district  that  have  been  authorized,  ernor  of  Colorado,  the  Honorable  John  these  purposes  will  be  borne  at  Federal 
He  has  been  one  of  the  first  people  to  Love  and  by  his  entire  administration,  expense. 

come  forth  and  say  that  projects  that  are  a  wide  degree  of  local  support  has  been  .  Physically,  the  Narrows  Unit  will  con- 
ruuforized   in    bygone   sessions   of   the  shown  by  all  sectors  of  the  local  com-  s^t  of  a  major  dam  and  reservoir  on  the 
congress   must   be   developed   first.   He  m-unity.  Chairman  Aspinall  has  reported  S!~"?„ ^^^^^  ^^m  "^,^[  *^/ 5f  ,f  S 
has  also  been  one  of  the  first  people  to  to  you  fully  and  candidly  that  there  are  Moigan.  The  dam  vvUl  be  an  earthfill 
say  that  we  must  call  upon  the  Depart-  certain  interests  who  oppose  the  bill  on  structuie    lib   leet  in  neignt  and,  to- 
ment  of  the  Interior  and  the  Bureau  of  the  feeling  that  the  reservoir  should  be  pther  with  its  w-ing  dikes    will  have  a 
Reclamation  to  come  before  our  commit-  built  further  upstream.   I   endorse   the  total  embankment  length  of  about  34.000 
tee  and  update  any  project  that  has  been  chairman's  analysis  that  the  ext.a  bene-  I^tv  wUl  bf97T?o5°icre  fStTnd  Si 
authorized  for  more  than   10  years  on  fits  that  would  be  realized  at  the  upper  P^";^ 7'^,,^^^^"^                        f"^  *^" 
which  construction  has  not  started.  site  are  overwhelmingly  offset  by  cost  occiiply  approximaely  36  250  acres  of 
The   gentleman    from    Colorado,    my  factors  that  do  not  pertain  to  the  adopted  "^^'^-"J.-^^^,  "  ^^^  ^^^^.fn?  ^^0° '«" 
friend  (Mr.  Aspinall ) .  has  been  fair  with  site.  T\^  *^^  ^'f""^   °^  , ^^   "^°^ ,^^^^ 
the  17  western  reclamation  States  in  all  Mr    Chairman,  the  Narrows  unit  is  Railroad.  State  Highway  No.   144  and 
of  the  projects  he  has  come  forward  with.  feSle  and  justified  by  the  standards  ^e^^.Tst'eTncLSm  S^/oS 
There  is  one  thing  we  must  say.  The  gen-  of  analysis  which  have  been  devised  for  ^^|f  o "Intfon  and  havP  bPPn  rhl^^^^^^ 
tleman  has  tried  to  deal  with  all  the  ^^ter    resource    development    projects;  J^e^^^^ci^^to  Jhich  costfare  alS 
Western  States  so  as  to  treat  them  as  standard.^,  I  might  add.  which  are  not  sSc  fish  and  wilSfacim^^^ 
fairly  as  is  humanly  possible  to  do  required  to  be  applied  to  f.ny  other  field  .igfoff  fish  hatched  and  rearinrDS's 
I  believe  that  the  Members  of  Con-  ^f   Federal  investment   decisionmaking.  !J  ^  so^2  of  fish  f oT  stSS   he  ?S 
gress  owe  the  chairman  a  great  debt  of  ^  has  been  tested  for  economic  justifi-  f^   X    nian    alS^  contemD  atef  the 
gratitude  for  the  manner  in  which,  since  cation  and  has  been  found  to  have  an  ^°''uisT5on   Lnd   su^ord^nS  to  fufl! 
1956,  he  has  chaired  the  Committee  on  acceptable  ratio  of  benefits  to  costs  at  ff^"  'eJ^eatton  use  of  SfstS  Jackson 
Interior    and    Insular    Affairs    of    the  the  exorbitant  discount  rates  which  the  L^e  an  existing  imi^unSM^^^ 
House.  I  take  this  opportunity  to  say  Executive  now  imposes,  although  m,der  ^?£taX  foi  seas'n'^l  S^^^^^ 
^^Vm-     rv.M  tt    r^TATTCTrrj    Mr    Ph^lr  administration  grouiid  rules  it  wouldnot  ligation  water.  On  the  basis  of  these  fa- 
Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair-  need  be  subject  to  these  rates.  At  this  :?=,.        ^  .^p  nroximitv  of  the  oroiect 
man.  will  the  gentleman  yield?  point.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ..ill  merely  re-  ^  the  SeatSr  SnveTSea  the  ?ecrea 
^'f  ^^Tinfn™,/"''  "^  '^'  "'"""  ^"P  '^f  annual  benefits  that  will  accrue  foif  pl?nnS  bSXt  morl  thaTl 
"'^!;'^''°T^M*w^ATT^FTJ    T  ..rt.inlv  to  the  local  regional,  and  national  econ-  visitations  per  year  will  occur. 
Mr.   DON  H.   CLAUSEN^  I  cfrtalrUy  omy  from  this  mvestmenf.  ^^   Chairman,  this  is  a  project  that 
concur  in  the  remarks  made  by  the  gen-     ^^^^  ^^^^^.^^  ___    ^^_  599  000  ^^^^^^^  ^^^               ^^           ^^^^^^  j^ 

tleman  from  Pennsylvania^                           irrigation   1.  fi,  500  ^na  emenities  many  times  its  intial  cost. 

Also.   I  be  leve  the   gentleman  from    ^,,^  ^^^  wildlife i.4io,  600  j^  .    ^    j         ^vestment  in  the  economic 

Iowa  certainly  has  made  a  point  which    Recreation  — ^^^'^"^  will  return  in  actual  revenues,  benefits 

is  worthy  of  note.  I  would  inyite  him  and  "7W^  strength  of  rural  America  and  is  in  the 

all  the  other  Members  of  Congress  who              Total.. 5.193.300  ^^^^     traditions     of     sound     resources 

are  in  the  so-called  water  resources  or  ^j^^  financial  feasibUity  of  the  Nar-  planning  and  development, 
water  conservation  areas  to  work  more  ^^^  ^^^  ^  demonstrated  by  the  degree  mi-.  Chairman.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
closely  together  to  convey  to  any  admm-  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  required  to  be  repaid  to  gentleman  from  Colorado  'Mr.  Rogers  1. 
Istration  the  absolute  essentiaUty  of  ^j^g  United  States  can.  indeed,  be  repaid  ^j.  rogep^  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
expanding  the  amount  of  total  dollars  ^  accordance  with  law  and  general  man  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  6715,  a  b.l! 
committed  to  reclamation  as  well  as  to  practice.  For  example,  of  the  totel  esti-  ^  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
flood  control  projects,  because  these  are  ^^^^^  construction  cost  of  $68,050,000.  rior  to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain 
the  areas  which  in  my  judgment  are  ^^out  one-third,  or  $21,121,400.  is  alio-  the  Narrows  unit,  Missouri  River  Basin 
the  most  depressed  economically  and  ^^^^ed  to  irrigation  and  is  reimbursable,  project  Colorado 
disaster  prone  The  studies  indicate  and  H.R.  6715  re-  The   gentleman   from   Colorado   'Mr. 

I  would  join  with  the  gentleman  in  ^^,,3  y^at  this  sum  will  be  returned  to  aspinall    anS^h  s  counterpart,  the  gen- 

saying  that    he  percentage  of  the  total  t^e  United  States  within  a  term  of  40  San  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr  Saylor' 

budget  should   in  fact  be  expanded.  I  ^^^,3  f,om  revenues  accruing  from  the  ^"^eH  Is  theVentleman  from  California 

believe  he  makes  an  excellent  point  as  ^^^^  of  water  and  services.  It  is  partic-  ^^j^     Johnson)     have    adequately    e.x- 

we  consider  this    egislatlon  today.  ^^^rly  interesting  to  note  that  this  is  plained  that  this  project  meets  all  of  the 

Mr.    JOHNoON    of    California.    Mr.  t^g  first  major  irrigation  project  to  be  criteria  necessary  for  its  development. 

Chairman.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  authorized  in  more  than  30  years  that  .^^^  pj^^^g  j^^^.^j,  p^gg^g  ^^  t^g  foot  of 

I  may  consume.  does  not  need  financial  assistance  from  p^j^^^  p^^j.   ^^^  goes   to  the  northeast 

Mr.  Chairman^,I  rise  to  speak  at  this  project  power  revenues.  This  fact  alone  ^-juridary  of  the  State  where  the  State 
time  in  support  of  H.R.  6715,  to  author-  ig  compelling  testimony  to  the  worth  of  ^j  Colorado  meets  the  State  of  Nebraska 
ize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  con-  the  Narrows  unit.  ™^  ^.^  deva.stating  floods  at  times. 
struct,  operate,  and  maintain  the  Nar-  ^n  additional  one-third  of  the  proj-  rpv^.  nrciect  will  help  to  co'itrol  those 
rows  unit.  Missouri  River  Basin  project,  get  cost.  $24,350,100.  is  allocated  to  floods  We  win  be  rer:aid  to  a  certain  ex- 
Colorado,  and  for  other  purposes.  ^^^   control   and   is   nonreimbursable,  ^gnt   Thi^  projr-^t  \vill  be  beneficial  not 

The  Subcommittee  on  Irrigation  and  ^j^jg  allocation  is  pursuant  to  annual  only  to  tbe  people  of  the  State  of  Colo- 
Reclamation  has  given  thi.<^  matter  the  benefits  of  $1.6  million  that  wiU  be  rado  but  to  the  people  of  the  entire  Ka- 
most  f"°^2^and  searching  considera-  ^j^^  operation  of  550.000  tion.  in  the  control  of  this  river. 
tion.  In  November  1968  we  conducted  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^,,  exclusively  or  I  urge  the  passage  of  this  legislation 
LSg.f on^a't'eSlinTn  S  90  th  Jointly  for  flood  control.  The  CHAIRMAN  IHierebeing^no  fur- 
Congris.  Eariier  this  year,  we  had  2  The  remainder  of  the  project  cost,  ex-  ther  requests  for  time,  the  Cle.k  wii 
davs  of  verv  comprehensive  hearings  on  cept  $135,000  for  highway  betterment,  read^ 
H.R.  6715  to  bring  up  to  date  our  under-  amounting  to  $22,443,500  is  attributable  The  Clerk  read  as  follows. 
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H.R. 6715 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Narrows  unit,  heretofore  authorized  as  an 
Integral  part  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin 
project  by  section  9  of  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  December  22.  1944,  as  amended  and 
supplemented.  Is  hereby  reauthorized  as  a 
unit  of  that  project  for  the  purposes  of  pro- 
viding Irrigation  water  for  one  hundred  and 
sixty-six  thousand  acres  of  land,  flood  con- 
trol, fish  and  wildlife  conservation  and  de- 
velopment, public  outdoor  recreation,  and 
for  other  purposes.  The  construction,  opera- 
lion,  and  maintenance  of  the  Narrows  unit 
shall  be  subject  to  the  Federal  reclamation 
laws  (Act  of  June  17,  1902.  32  Stat.  388, 
and  Acts  amendatory  thereof  or  supple- 
mentary thereto) .  The  principal  features  of 
the  Narrows  unit  shall  include  the  Narrows 
Dam  and  Reservoir,  acquisition  Emd  develop- 
ment of  the  existing  Jackson  Lake  Reservoir, 
Including  some  rehabilitation  of  Jackson 
Lake  Dam,  for  public  outdoor  recreation  and 
fish  and  wildlife  enhancement,  and  other 
necessary  works  and  facilities  to  effect  Its 
purpose. 

Sec.  2.  The  conservation  and  development 
of  the  iish  and  wildlife  resources  and  the 
enhancement  of  recreation  oppKjrtunlties  In 
connection  with  the  Narrows  unit  shall  be 
In  accordance  with  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Water  Project  Recreation  Act  (79  Stat.  213). 

Sec.  3.  The  Narrows  unit  shall  be  inte- 
grated physically  and  financially  with  the 
other  Federal  works  constructed  under  the 
comprehensive  plan  approved  by  section  9  of 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  December  22,  1944, 
as  amended  and  supplemented. 

Sec.  4.  For  a  period  of  ten  years  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  no  water 
from  the  unit  authorized  by  this  Act  shall 
be  delivered  to  any  water  user  for  the  pro- 
duction on  newly  irrigated  lands  of  any  basic 
Bgrtcultural  commodity,  as  defined  In  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  or  any  amendment 
thereof,  if  the  total  supply  of  such  com- 
modity for  the  marketing  year  in  which  the 
bulk  of  the  crop  would  normally  be  mar- 
keted l5  In  excess  of  the  normal  supply  as 
defined  in  section  301(b)  (10)  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  unless  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
calls  for  an  increase  In  production  of  such 
commodity  In  the  Interest  of  national  se- 
curity. 

Sec  5.  To  the  extent  that  project  water 
constitutes  a  supplemental  irrigation  supply, 
the  provision.?  of  the  Act  of  June  16.  1938. 
relating  to  the  Colorado  Big  Thompson  proj- 
ect In  Colorado  are  hereby  made  equally  ap- 
plicable to  the  Narrows  unit. 

Sec.  6.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  construction  of  the  Nar- 
rows unit  as  authorized  in  this  Act  the  sum 
of  $62,000,000  (based  upon  October  1966 
prices),  plus  or  minus  such  amounts.  If  any, 
as  may  be  Justified  by  reason  of  ordinary 
fluctuations  In  construction  costs  as  indi- 
cated by  e-igineerlng  costs  Indexes  applicable 
to  the  types  of  construction  involved  herein. 
There  are  also  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  additional  sums  as  may  be  required  for 
operation  and  maintenance  of  the  unit  and 
for  future  costs.  If  any,  under  section  2  of 
this  Act. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California  (during 
the  reading) .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  bill  be  dispensed  with  and  that  it  be 
Printed  in  the  Record  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE    .AMENDMENTS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  2,  line  1, 
after  "recreation,"  Insert  "potential  future 
municipal  and  Industrial  supplies,". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  2,  line  7. 
after  "Reservoir,"  insert  "fish  hatchery  and 
rearing  ponds," 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  2.  line  12, 
strike  "purpose."  and  Insert  the  following: 
"purpose:  Provided,  That  all  identifiable  re- 
turn flows  of  water  from  any  of  the  project 
purposes,  features,  necessary  works  and  fa- 
cilities, authorized  herein  shall  be  treated 
for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  pollution  and 
improving  water  quality,  in  such  manner  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior." 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR      SATLOE    TO    THE 
COMMITTEE    AMENDMENT 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Saylor  to  the 
committee  amendment:  Page  2,  line  15.  after 
the  word  "of"  strike  out  the  word  "eliminat- 
ing" and  insert  "abating". 

The  CHAIRJIAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  is  recognized  in  support 
of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  have  looked  over  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  PeiinsyUania,  and  the  author  of 
the  bill,  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
•  Mr.  AsPiN.^LL*  and  I  have  no  objection 
to  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  to  the  ccmmittee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  3,  line  2, 
strike  "supplemented."  and  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: "supplemented:  Provided.  That  re- 
pajTnent  con<racts  for  the  return  of  construc- 
tion costs  allocated  to  irrigation  will  be  based 
on  the  Irrigators  ability  to  repay,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary:  Provided  further. 
That  the  term  of  such  contracts  shall  not 
exceed  50  years." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Committee  amendment.  Page  3,  lines  19 
through  23,  strike  all  of  Section  5  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  5.  The  interest  rate  used  for  purposes 
of  computing  interest  during  construction 
and  interest  on  the  unpaid  balance  of  the 
capital  costs  allocated  to  Interest-bearing 
features  of  the  project  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  construc- 
tion IS  Initiated,  on  the  basis  of  the  computed 
average  interest  rate  payable  by  the  Treasury 
upon  its  outstanding  marketable  public  ob- 
ligations, which  are  neither  due  nor  callable 
for  redemption  for  fifteen  years  from  date 
of  issue." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  ermmittee  amendment? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  simply  wanted  to 
comment  that  I  am  pleafed  to  see  one 
bill  in  the  House  today  that  is  not 
predicated  upon  that  new  and  wonder- 
ful and  euphemistic  thing  called 
environment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  Page  4,  line  12. 
strike  out  "$62,000,000  (baaed  upon  October 
1965  prices),"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"$68,050,000  (based  upon  January  1969 
prices; ,". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  4,  line  19. 
insert  a  period  after  "unit"  and  strike  out 
the  remainder  of  the  sentence. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  riser. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair 

•  Mr.  Brooks)  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 

•  H.R.  6715'  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Narrows  unit.  Missouri 
River  Basin  project.  Colorado,  and  for 
other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Res- 
olution 1110,  he  reported  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  simdry  amendments 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previou-s  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  readine  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 

and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 
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The  bill  v.'as  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  CaUfornia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
inunediate  consideration  of  a  similar 
Senate  bill  <S.  3547)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  construct, 
operate,  and  maintain  the  Narrows  unit, 
Mis.>;ouri  River  Basin  project.  Colorado, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill  as  fol- 
lows : 

S.  3547 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Co7igress  assembled,  That  the 
Narrows  unit,  heretofore  authoriezd  as  an 
Integral  part  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin 
project  bv  section  9  of  tlie  Flood  Control 
Act  of  December  22,  1944.  as  amended  and 
.supplemented.  Is  hereby  reauthorized  as  a 
unit  of  that  project  for  the  purposes  of  pro- 
viding irrigation  water  for  one  hundred  and 
sixiy-six  thousand  acres  of  land,  flood  con- 
trol, fish  and  wildlife  conservation  and  devel- 
opment, public  outdoor  recreation,  potential 
future  municipal  and  industrial  supplies, 
and  for  other  purposes.  The  construction, 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  Narrows 
unit  shall  be  subject  to  the  Federal  reclama- 
tion laws  (Act  of  June  17,  1902,  32  Stat.  388. 
and  Acts  amendatory  thereof  or  supplemen- 
tary thereto).  The  principal  features  of  the 
Narrows  unit  shall  include  the  Narrows  Dam 
and  Reservoir,  fish  hatchery  and  rearing 
ponds,  acquisition  and  development  of  the 
existing  Jackson  X^ke  Reservoir,  including 
some  rehabilitation  of  Jack.son  Lake  Dam. 
for  public  outdoor  recreation  and  fish  and 
wildlife  enhancement,  and  other  necessary 
work?  and  facilities  to  effect  its  purpose. 

Sec.  2.  The  conservation  and  development 
of  the  fish  and  wildlife  resources  and  the 
enhancement  of  recreation  opportunities  in 
connection  with  the  Narrows  unit  shall  be 
in  accordance  with  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Water  Project  Recreation  Act  (79  Stat.  213). 

Sec.  3.  The  Narrows  unit  shall  be  inte- 
grated physically  and  financially  with  the 
other  Federal  works  constructed  under  the 
comprehensive  plan  approved  by  section  9  of 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  December  22,  1944. 
as  amended  and  supplemented. 

Sec.  4.  For  a  period  of  ten  years  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  no  water  from 
the  unit  authorized  by  this  Act  shall  be  de- 
livered to  any  water  user  for  the  production 
on  newly  irrigated  lands  of  any  ba.slc  agri- 
cultural commoditv.  as  defined  in  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949,  or  any  amendment 
thereof,  if  the  total  supply  of  stich  commod- 
ity for  the  marketing  year  in  which  the  bulk 
of  the  crop  would  normally  be  m.irketed  is 
in  excess  of  the  normal  supply  as  defined  In 
.section  301(b)  (10)  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
Jus- ment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  unless 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  calls  for  an  in- 
crease in  production  of  such  commodity  In 
the  interest  of  national  security. 

Sec.  5.  To  the  extent  that  project  water 
constitutes  a  supplemental  irrigation  supply. 
t;;e  provisions  of  the  Act  of  June  16,  1938, 
rt-latlng  to  the  Colorado-Big  Thompson  proj- 
ect in  Colorado  are  hereby  made  equally 
applicable  to  the  Narrows  unit. 

Sec.  6.  The  interest  rate  used  for  purposes 
of  computing  interest  during  construction 
and  intere.st  on  the  unpaid  balance  of  the 
capital  costs  allocated  to  Interest-bearing  fea- 
tures of  the  project  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as  of  the  be- 


ginning of  the  fiscal  year  In  which  construc- 
tion Is  Initiated,  on  the  basis  of  the  com- 
puted average  interest  rate  payable  by  the 
Treasury  upon  its  outstanding  marketable 
public  obligations,  which  are  neither  due 
nor  callable  for  redemption  for  fifteen  years 
from  the  date  of  issue. 

Sec  7.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  construction  of  the  Narrows 
unit  as  authorized  in  this  Act  the  sum  of 
$68,050,000  (based  upon  January  1969  prices) . 
plus  or  minus  stich  amounts,  if  any,  as  may 
be  Justified  by  reason  of  ordinary  fluctua- 
tions in  construction  ccjsts  as  indicated  by 
engineering  costs  Indexes  applicable  to  the 
types  of  construction  Involved  herein.  There 
are  aiso  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
addlt'ional  sums  as  may  be  required  for 
operation  and  maintenance  of  the  unit. 

amendment    OrrERED    BY     MR.     JOHNSON 
OF    CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Johnson  of 
California:  Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  of  S.  3547  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
provisions  of  H  R.  6715,  as  pas.sed,  as  follows: 

That  the  Narrows  unit,  heretofore  author- 
ized as  an  integral  part  of  the  Missouri  River 
Basin  project  by  section  9  of  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  December  22,  1944,  as  amended 
and  supplemented,  is  hereby  reauthorized 
as  a  unit  of  that  project  for  the  purposes  of 
providing  irrigation  water  for  one  hundred 
and  sixty-six  thousand  acres  of  land,  flood 
control,  fish  and  wildlife  con.servation  and  de- 
velopment, public  outdoor  recreation,  po- 
tential future  municipal  and  industrial  sup- 
plies, and  for  other  purposes.  The  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  of  the 
Narrows  unit  shall  be  subject  to  the  Federal 
reclamation  laws  (Act  of  June  17,  1902.  32 
Stat.  388,  and  Acts  amendatory  thereof  or 
supplementary  thereto).  The  principal 
features  of  tlie  Narrows  unit  shall  include 
the  Narrows  Dam  and  Reservoir,  fish  hatch- 
ery and  rearing  ponds,  acquisition  and  de- 
velopment of  the  existing  Jackson  Lake 
Re^ervior,  including  some  rehabilitation  of 
Jackson  Lake  Dam,  for  public  outdoor  recre- 
ation and  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement,  and 
other  necessary  works  and  facilities  to  effect 
Its  purpose:  Provided,  That  all  Indentifiable 
return  flows  of  water  from  any  of  the  project 
purposes,  feattires,  necessary  works  and  fa- 
cilities, authorized  herein  shall  be  treated  for 
the  purpose  of  .abating  pollution  and  Improv- 
ing water  quality,  in  such  manner  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Sec  2  The  conservation  and  development 
of  the  fish  and  wildlife  resources  and  the 
enhancement  of  recreation  opi>ortunltles  in 
connecticn  with  the  Narrows  unit  shall  be  in 
accordance  with  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Water  Project  Recreation  Act   (79  Stat.  213). 

SEC.  3.  The  Narrows  unit  shall  be  Inte- 
grated physically  and  financially  with  the 
other  Federal  works  constructed  under  the 
comprehensive  plan  approved  by  section  9 
of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  December  22, 
1944,  as  amended  and  supplemented:  Pro- 
vided, That  repayment  contracts  for  the  re- 
tiu*n  of  construction  costs  all<5cated  to  Ir- 
rig.ation  will  be  based  on  the  irrigator's 
ability  to  repay,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary: Prortded  further,  That  the  terms  of 
such  contracts  shall  not  exceed  50  years. 

Sec  4.  For  a  period  of  ten  years  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  no  water  from 
the  unit  authorized  by  this  Act  shall  be 
delivered  to  any  water  user  for  the  produc- 
tion on  newly  irrigated  lands  of  any  basic 
agricultural  commodity,  as  defined  In  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  or  any  amend- 
ment thereof.  If  the  total  supply  of  such 
commodity  for  the  marketing  year  in  which 
the  bulk  of  the  crop  would  normally  be 
marketed  is  In  excess  of  the  normal  supply  as 
defined  in  section  301(b)  (10)    of  the  Agri- 


cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
unless  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  calls  for 
an  increase  in  production  of  such  com- 
modity m  the  interest  of  national  security. 

Sec  5.  The  Interest  rate  used  for  purposes 
of  computing  Interest  during  construction 
and  Interest  on  the  unpaid  balance  of  the 
capital  costs  allocated  to  Interest -bearing 
features  of  the  project  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as  of  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  con- 
struction Is  initiated,  on  the  basis  of  the 
computed  average  interest  rate  payable  by 
the  Treasury  upon  Its  outst.uidlng  market- 
able public  obligations,  which  are  neither 
due  nor  callable  for  redemption  for  fifteen 
years  from  date  of  issue. 

Sec  6.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  construction  of  the  Nar- 
rows unit  £is  authorized  In  this  Act  the  sum 
of  $68,050,000  (based  upon  January  1969 
prices),  plus  or  minus  such  amounts,  if  any, 
as  may  be  Justified  by  reason  of  ordinary 
fluctuations  In  construction  costs  as  In- 
dicated by  engineering  costs  indexes  ap- 
plicable to  the  types  of  construction  In- 
volved herein.  There  are  also  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  additional  sums  as 
may  be  required  for  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  the  unit. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time. 
and  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

A  similar  Hoase  bill  'H.R.  6715)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


ADDITION  TO  LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM  FOR  TUESDAY 

(Mr.  ALBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.^ 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
quested this  time  for  the  pui-pose  of  an- 
nouncing an  addition  to  the  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  adding  to  the  pro- 
gram for  tomorrow  House  Resolution 
1062  authorizing  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  appoint  a 
special  committee  to  investigate  and  re- 
port on  campaign  expenditures  of  candi- 
dates for  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  will  be  the  first  order 
of  business.  It  is  not  intended  as  of  this 
time  to  caU  up  H.R.  18546,  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1970  tomorrow. 

Mr,  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Are  there  copies  of  this 
resolution  available? 

Mr  ALBERT.  I  have  a  copy  here  which 
I  shall  be  glad  to  give  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  it  was  reported  last  June,  sometime 
in  June. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  beg  the  Speaker's  par- 
don. I  did  not  hear  the  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  resolution  was  reported  out  ot 
the  Rules  Committee  sometime  lar^t  June. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  It  was  reported  June  U- 
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PRESIDENT'S  COMMISSION  ON  CAM- 
PUS UNREST  CREATING  UNRESl 

(Mr.  SCHERLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  i 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.; 
Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pres- 
ident's Commission  on  Campus  Unrest 
sometimes  seems  more  interested  in  help- 
ing create  that  unrest  than  in  trying  to 
seek  the  causes  of  and  solutions  for  it. 

This  approach  is  not  sitting  partic- 
ularly well  with  members  of  the  public 
as  recent  letters  to  the  editor  of  the 
Wasliington  Star  will  attest. 

I  insert  several  of  those  letters  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 
[From  the  Washington  Star,  July  30.  1970 1 

COMMISSION  ON  Campus  Unrest 
letters  to  the  Editor: 

sir:  Current  hearings  before  the  Presi- 
dents Commission  on  Campus  Unrest  have 
yet  to  focus  on  the  central  point  of  the  prob- 
lem. Members  of  the  commission  have  openly 
voiced  their  dissatisfaction  concerning  the 
absence  of  pertinent  recommendatlcnE. 

Typical  ol  the  wide  swing  around  the  heart 
of  the  problem  was  the  testimony  of  Charles 
F.  Palmer,  president  of  the  National  Student 
Association:  "As  long  as  the  war  In  Indo- 
china continues  ...  as  long  as  there  is  poverty 
in  this  country  .  .  .  (etc)  .  .  .  until  the.se 
things  are  changed,  we  will  continue  to  make 
life  uncomfortable,  and  at  times,  unlivable 
for  the  men  in  positions  of  power  and  in- 
fluence "  TTiis  piece  of  threatening  rhetoric 
should  not  go  unchallenged. 

I  am  not  here  concerned  with  the  political 
question  as  to  how  "positions  of  power"  are 
attained,  exercised,  influenced  and  changed 
In  our  system  and  practice  of  government. 
But  someone  on  the  commission  could  have 
reminded  Mr.  Palmer  that  difficult  interna- 
tional and  domestic  problems  will  still  be 
with  us  long  after  Mr.  Palmer's  generation 
will  have  collected  all  the  grades  and  degrees 
of  their  student  careers  (if  our  colleges  and 
universities  will  reniairi  "livable"  long 
enough) . 

Even  more  important,  however,  is  the  re- 
alization of  the  equally  obvious  truth  that 
it  will  not  be  the  announced  Indeflnite  pro- 
traction and  escalation  of  campus  unrest 
that  will  solve  our  existing  and  succeeding 
great  problems.  Solutions  can  only  come 
through  intelligent  ordering  of  priorities, 
careful  planning  of  .sequences  and  construc- 
tive cooperation  of  the  majority  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  within  our  evolving  democratic 
structures  and  processes. 

TO    REQUIRE    GREATER    CONTRIBUTIONS 

Even  such  a  non-utopian  progress  will  re- 
quire ever  greater  contributions  from  our 
colleges  and  universities,  but  not  of  the  kind 
Mr.  Palmer  had  in  mind.  If  we  are  to  solve 
our  problems  more  thoroughly  and  faster 
than  In  the  past,  our  colleges  and  universities 
will  have  to  equip  our  succeeding  generations 
of  students  with  increasing  mental  abilities 
for  an  ever  more  dependable  analysis  and 
provide  them  with  improved  methods  and 
tools  of  research,  both  pure  and  applied.  More 
than  before  will  they  have  to  inculcate  into 
our  new  generations  the  hard  discipline  of 
scholarly  detachment  and  [lersevCTlng  reflec- 
tion. 

Instead  of  replacing  the  spirit  of  Inquiry, 
the  patience  of  scholarship  and  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge,  as  Mr.  Palmer's  threat  im- 
plies, students'  sentlmente,  feelings  and  emo- 
tions will  have  to  be  harnessed  as  new  moti- 
vating forces  for  sustained  mental  and  ethi- 
cs! preparation  for  real  life  and  its  progress- 
ing reorientation  toward  the  hard  objectives 
of  equality  of  opportunity,  an  ever  better  en- 
vironment, social  cohesion  and  secure  world 
peace. 

The  real  crisis  on  our  campuses  consists  In 
that  they  have  been  subjected  to  escalating 
attempts  at  subverting  their  only  Intrinsic 
function  of  education  and  scholarship  Into 
ever  noisier   and    increasingly    intimidating 


staging  areas  for  "direct  action"  in  the  al- 
leged service  of  an  extraneous  end  for  which 
they  are  neither  needed  nor  equipped. 

MUSI    BE    FREED    OF    INTERRCPIIONS 

If  OUT  existing  colleges  and  tmiversities  are 
to  be  preserved  for  continued  pursuit  of  their 
primary  objective,  they  must  first  be  freed 
from  recurring  interruptions,  shouting  dem- 
onstrations, rump  meetings  and  other  forms 
of  physical  and  psychological  intimidation. 
The  most  urgent  ned  on  our  campuses  today 
is  for  a  sensible  code  of  minimal  and  largely 
self -enforceable  rules  which  will  effectively 
separate,  in  time  and  place,  all  forms  of  "dl- 
reaction"  from  schedtiles  and  areas  where 
teaching,  studying  and  research  are  being 
conducted,  or  should  again  be  conducted,  on 
our  campuses.  Our  universities  are  in  dire 
need  of  admlnistrat-ors  that  will  not  keep  cav- 
ing in  until  it  is  too  late  to  salvage  their 
battered  institutions. 

Just  as  colleges  and  universities  should 
not  interfere  with  student  or  faculty  political 
beliefs  and  commitments,  so  stutients  and 
faculty  members  (not  to  mention  outsiders) 
have  no  right  whatsoever  to  use  universities 
as  staging  areas  for  political  action — no  mat- 
ter how  strongly  felt — to  the  detriment  of  the 
only  lasting  function  otir  universities  have 
and  for  which  there  Is  no  substitute. 
Ctkil  a.  Zebot, 
Professor  of  Economics. 

Georgetown  University. 


Sir:  Somehow.  I  have  a  feeling  that  Pres- 
ident Nixon  is  going  to  be  disappointed  In  his 
Commission  on  Campus  Unrest.  You  know- 
President  Johnson's  "Crime  Commission"  was 
also  loaded  with  liberals  and  they  blamed 
everybody  except  the  criminals,  even  ac- 
cusing the  police  of  "rioting."  Now  some  of 
the  members  of  the  new  commission  are  hos- 
tile toward  any  witness  who  does  not  con- 
demn the  police  and  support  the  criminal 
element. 

And  as  for  the  witness  who  pleased  the 
commission  so  by  saying:  "People  who  look 
to  the  vice  president  for  shaping  their  opin- 
ions have  got  to  get  out  of  that  trap,"  now. 
lust  a  minute — Mr.  Agnew  is  not  shaping 
opinions,  he  just  happens  to  be  voicing  the 
sentiment  of  the  majority.  I  am  real  glad  we 
have  somebody  in  Washington  who  has  the 
courage  to  express  a  conservative  opinion. 

These  young  revolutionaries  have  a  lot  to 
learn  and  they  should  stop  taking  their  cues 
from  Hanoi  and  Havana. 

When  they  grow  up  and  start  paying  the 
federal  government's  bills,  they  they  will  have 
a  right  to  be  "heard."  They  have  no  right  to 
deny  to  respectable  .students  on  campus  their 
right  to  an  education. 

R.  L.  Prince. 

Sir:  Judging  from  the  newspaper  account 
nf  the  memoranda  by  Chnncellor  Alexander 
Heard,  the  analysis  of  student  unrest  seems 
one-sided.  Did  Chancellor  Heard  really  get 
a  cross-section  of  the  sttidents?  From  what  I 
have  read  elsewhere  It  Just  does  not  seem  to 
me  that  he  has. 

Nelse  Winttn. 

Sir:  Now  that  we  have  listened  to  the 
comments  and  criticisms  of  Chancellor 
Heard.  Dr.  Cheek,  certain  supposedly  ob- 
jective members  of  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Campus  Unrest  and  anyone  else  who 
cares  to  stand  up  and  shout,  one  theme  con- 
tinues to  be  hammered  at  us — the  students 
think  the  President  doesn't  listen  to  the 
youn?:  the  President  Is  antt-black:  the  Presi- 
dent refuses  to  make  the  Asian  conflict  dis- 
appear with  a  magical  wave  of  his  wand:  the 
President  is  hiding  under  the  desk  In  the 
Oval  Office:  the  President  doesn't  have  the 
slightest  Idea  of  what  the  score  is  and 
couldn't  care  less. 

I  get  the  feeling  that  what  they  want  the 
President  to  do  Is  not  onlv  listen  but  also 


come  hat  in  hand  to  the  negolatlng  table 
and  put  his  signature  on  a  list  of  demands 
as  formulated  by  some  nebulous  clique  of 
intellectuals  and  students  sequestered  on 
our  campu-e> 

Kenneth  J.  Rop. 

Sir:  I  was  absolutely  appalled  at  the  vitri- 
olic and  irrefpunsible  report  en  student  un- 
rest made  to  President  Nixon  by  Alexander 
Heard,  chancellor  of  Vanderbilt  University. 
His  unfounded  and  unfair  criiicism  of  our 
President  and  unqualified  support  of  cam- 
pus c.ssidents  and  rioters  was  ludicrous  and 
will  only  exacerbate  emotions  which  have 
subsided  because  Nixon  kept  his  word  and 
withdrew  our  troops  from  Cambodia. 

Perhaps  the  saddest  and  most  Ironic  aspect 
of  this  whole  fiasco  is  that  Heaid  is  but 
another  one  appointed  by  Nixon  to  study 
the  problem  of  campus  unrest  who.  as  part 
of  his  final  report,  scathingly  denounced  the 
President  as  being  responsible  for  much  if 
not  most  of  It.  Perhaps  the  President  should 
have  sought  the  cotmsel  of  those  closer  to 
home,  such  as  FBI  Director  Hoover  or  Prof. 
Sidney  Hook  of  N.Y.U..  who,  In  an  article 
wiiich  appeared  on  the  same  pa^.s  oi  The 
Star,  lay  the  blame  for  campus  unrest  at 
the  right  doorstep — university  teachers  and 
administrators.  Prof.  Hook  charged  tx,ili 
with  cowardice  in  dealing  with  student  pro- 
testers, and  blamed  t.i^e  threat  to  academic 
freedom  on  the  "poisoned  premise"  (sup- 
ported by  Chancellor  Heard  of  Vanderbilt  i 
that  continued  violence  is  Inevitable  until 
the  solution  of  the  major  social  and  foreign 
policy  problems  of  our  society  Is  achieved. 

R.    HOHL. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

'Mr.  REID  of  New  York  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
because  of  the  death  of  my  mother  last 
Monday.  I  was  absent  all  week  on  official 
lea\e.  I  deeply  appreciate  the  many  kind 
and  thoughtful  messages  from  the  Mem- 
bers and  their  generous  comments  in  the 
Record. 

Had  I  been  here  for  the  six  vote.s  which 
were  taken  last  week,  I  would  have  voted 
as  follows:  Nay  on  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit the  Independent  Offices-HUD  appro- 
priations conference  report:  yea  on  the 
railroad  retirement  conference  report: 
yea  on  H.R.  13100  concerning  training 
for  the  health  professions:  yea  on  the 
mental  retardation  facilities  and  com- 
munity mental  health  construction  act 
amendments;  nay  on  the  motion  to  re- 
commit the  Defense  Production  Act 
amendments:  and  yea  on  final  passage 
of  the  Defense  Production  Act  amend- 
ments. 'With  regard  to  the  last  vote.  I 
think  it  is  particularly  important  that 
the  President  have  the  standby  authority 
to  impose  wage  and  price  controls  that 
this  legislation  provides. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  JOHN 
KUNKEL 

<Mr.  McEWEN  asked  and  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  Hoase  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speakpr.  it  was  with 
great  sadness  that  I  noted  the  death  of 
our  former  colleague,  the  Honorable 
John  C.  Kunkel  of  Pennsylvania, 
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When  I  was  elected  to  the  89th  Con- 
gress. John  Kurikel  was  already  a  veter- 
an of  many  years  of  service  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  valued  his  friend- 
ship and  quickly  saw  that  he  was  held  in 
the  highest  of  respect  by  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  his  advice  and  guidance 
to  me  and  other  members  of  that  com- 
mittee was  always  welcomed. 

I  know,  too,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  his  con- 
stituency held  John  Kunkel  in  the  high- 
est of  regard,  as  evidenced  by  his  many 
terms  in  office.  Having  spoken  with  his 
constituents  as  I  traveled  through  his 
congressional  district  many  times,  I 
know  firsthand  that  the  so-called  man  in 
the  street  knew  him  as  a  friend. 

We  have  all  lost  a  friend,  and  I  am 
sure  that  my  colleagues  join  me  in  ex- 
pressing the  sincerest  condolences  to  his 
family.  

LT.  GEN.  THOMAS  S.  MOORMAN 

I  Mr.  FLYNT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mis5ion  to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter." 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Lt.  Gen. 
Thomas  S.  Moorman,  U3AF,  retired  July 
31  after  completing  '^.l  years  of  distin- 
tjulshed  military  service.  The  formal  re- 
tireme?it — change  of  command  cere- 
monies took  place  on  the  cadet  parade 
gr>^und  at  ti:2  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy, 
Colo.,  at  10  a.m.,  Friday,  July  31. 

The  ceremony  marked  the  conclusion 
of  41  years  of  active  military'  service  in- 
cluding 4  years  as  cadet  at  the  U.S.  Mili- 
taiy  Acadei-iy  and  37  years  consecutive, 
continuous  service  in  the  U.S.  Army  Air 
Corps,  the  US.  Army  Air  Forces  and  the 
U.S.  Air  Fore?.  He  graduated  from  the 
U.S.  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  in 
1933  and  spent  1933  and  1934  as  a  student 
oflTicer  in  the  Air  Cong's  at  Randolph 
Field,  Tex.  He  was  awarded  his  pilot's 
wings  in  1934  and  subsequently  earned 
the  wings  of  senior  pilot  and  command 
pilot. 

During  World  War  H,  he  was  deeply 
involvr-d  In  the  planning  and  execution 
of  the  9th  Air  Force  participation  in  the 
D-Diy  invasion  of  Nornuind"  and  per- 
formance many  other  Army  Air  Forces 
functions  during  that  period. 

Subsequently,  he  served  as  commander 
of  the  13th  Air  Force  and  followin?:  that. 
served  a  4-year  tour  of  duty  as  Vice 
Commander  of  Pacific  Air  Forces  with 
headquarters  at  Hickam  Air  Force  Base, 
H.iwaii.  In  each  of  his  assignments  he 
demonstrated  outstanding  performance 
of  duty,  but  in  the  jud.?meat  of  many  who 
have  known  him  well,  the  high  point  of 
his  career  was  his  5-year  tour  cf  duty  ?s 
Su'x^nntendent  of  the  HZ.  Air  Force 
Academy. 

Gener.il  Moorman  assumed  command 
of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy  on  July  1, 
196.'),  and  wa.^  tv.'ice  extended  in  his  as- 
si'jnr.-'ent  n."  .Supcnntender.t.  As  the  sixth 
Superi-ilendent  of  the  Academy,  he 
servd  in  this  cfipacity  loneer  than  any  of 
hi.s  nrpd?:"cs.sc.'-s  and  half  as  long  as  the 
other  five  combined. 

Growth,  e-:pan.sion,  and  development 
marked  General  Mr-orman's  tenure  as 
Superintendent.   Under   his   leaderehip, 


cadet  enrollment  increased  from  2,529  to 
tlie  present  strength  of  4,115.  A  $40  mil- 
tion  facilities  exi-^nsion  program  was 
completed  during  this  period  to  accom- 
modate the  increased  number  of  cadets 
which  Congress  had  authorized.  The  U.S. 
Air  Force  Academy  within  15  years  lias 
been  and  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  out- 
standing educational  institutions  of  the 
world. 

General  Moorman  did  far  more  than 
exercise  administrative  and  command 
functions  as  Superintendent  of  the  Air 
Force  Academy.  His  dynamic  personality 
was  a  stabilizing  influence  during  the 
changing  and  transitional  decade  of  the 
1960's.  As  Superintendent  he  was  re- 
?pected  and  admired  by  the  staff  and  fac- 
ulty of  the  .A.cademy,  but  even  more  he 
was  respected,  admired,  and  loved  by  the 
cadets.  It  is  quite  possible  that  General 
Moorman  knew  and  had  some  direct  per- 
sonal contact  with  every  cadet  who 
passed  through  the  Academy  from  1965 
to  1970.  Certoinly  they  well  knew  him, 
not  only  as  Superintendent  and  leader, 
but  as  one  who  was  genuinely  interested 
in  the  well-being  of  each  cadet. 

Frequently  in  casual  conversation  a 
cadet  would  be  heard  to  remark,  "The 
other  day  General  Moorman  was  talking 
with  me  and  he  said  thus  and  so,"  or 
"Would  you  believe  that  when  I  was  laid 
up  in  the  hospital  with  a  broken  leg  that 
General  Moormnn  personally  came  by 
and  asked  how  I  was  doing?" 

On  Monday,  July  27,  1970,  only  4  days 
before  he  was  to  retire,  he  dressed  in 
fatigue  uniform  and  hiked  with  the 
fourth  class  cadets  from  the  Academy 
area  to  the  training  area  at  Jack's  Val- 
ley. This  made  an  impression  upon  these 
young,  almost  brandnew  cadets  which 
words  cannot  adequately  describe. 

During  his  5  years  at  the  Air  Force 
Academy  he  has  maintained  and 
strengthened  magnificent  relations  with 
the  civilian  community.  In  all  likelihood 
other  military  commanders  may  have  es- 
tablished equally  good  relations  with  the 
civilian  community  adjoining  the  mili- 
tary installation,  but  in  my  opinion  none 
has  ever  excelled  Tommy  Moorman  in 
this  respect. 

General  Moorman's  many  awards  and 
decoration <  include  the  Distinguished 
Service  Medal  with  oak  leaf  cluster,  the 
Legion  of  Merit  with  two  oak  leaf  clus- 
ters, the  Bronze  Star  Medal,  and  the  Air 
Medal. 

General  Moorman  has  been  succeeded 
as  Superintendent  of  the  Air  Force 
Academy  by  Lt.  Gen.  Albert  P.  Clark, 
•.vhose  most  recent  assignment  was  com- 
mander, the  Air  University,  Maxwell 
AFB.  General  Clark  enters  his  new  as- 
sigrjnent  as  Superintendent  with  every 
qualification  expected  in  a  Superintend- 
ent of  a  service  academy.  There  is  every 
reason  to  expect  and  believe  that  Gen- 
eral Clark  is  a  wise  choice  as  the  succes- 
sor to  General  Moorman  in  capacity  as 
Superintendent  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
Academy.  From  what  I  have  seen  of  Gen- 
eral Clark  and  from  what  I  know  of  his 
background  I  am  confident  that  his 
selertion  as  Superintendent  is  a  wise 
selection  and  that  future  events  will  bear 
th's  o':t.  T  "onf  ptijlate  him  upon  his  new 
assifrnment  and  I  wish  for  him  and  Mrs. 
Clark   ever!'   success   during   the  years 


which  lie  ahead  in  which  he  will  lead 
the  cadets,  the  staff,  and  faculty  of  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  Academy. 

To  General  Moorman  and  to  his 
charming  and  lovely  lady,  "Miss  Atha," 
we  extend  our  sincere  appreciation  for 
a  job  well  done  during  their  5  wonderful 
years  as  the  Superintendent  and  first 
lady  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy.  To 
you.  Tommy  and  Miss  Atha,  while  we  bid 
you  an  affectionate,  official  farewell  on 
the  occasion  of  Tommy's  retirement,  we 
look  forward  to  a  continuation  of  the 
pleasant  association  which  we  have 
shared  with  you.  Carry  on.  Good  health 
and  happiness  to  you  and  your  family. 


NURSING  HOME  INSPECTIONS— 
A  NATIONAL  FARCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pryor)  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  discuss  today  the  problem  of 
inspection  laws  and  enforcement  of  reg- 
ulations in  our  Nation's  nursing  homes 
and  homes  for  the  aged. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  more  than 
80  percent  of  nursing  homes  under  the 
medicare  and  medicaid  programs  are 
operating  in  violation  of  State  standards. 
Federal  standards  are  being  enforced  in 
only  one- third  of  the  coimtry's  medicare- 
certified  homes.  Nursing  homes  under 
the  medicaid  program  are  in  such  wide- 
spread violation  that  officials  in  that  de- 
partment estimate  that  probably  no 
home  is  in  full  compliance,  and  that 
at  least  half  have  serious  deficiencies. 

Yet,  all  of  these  nursing  homes  con- 
tinue to  operate.  We  allow  them  to  do  so, 
even  though  public  assistance  in  this 
area  has  increased  in  massive  propor- 
tions during  the  past  10  years.  We  have 
created  medicare.  We  have  created  medi- 
caid. We  have  created  regulations  to 
specify  the  care  our  dollars  will  pur- 
chase under  these  programs.  But  we  have 
not  created  a  system  of  inspection  and 
enforcement  to  assure  that  quality  care 
is  guaranteed. 

More  than  6  years  ago,  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Aging  reported: 

As  long  as  there  are  inadequr.tf  Inspection 
laws  nnd  the  public,  states  and  legislatures 
refuse  to  provide  adequate  payments  there 
will  be  substandard  nursing  homes. 

Since  that  time,  national  expenditures 
in  this  area  have  risen  in  colossal  pro- 
portions. Most  of  our  dollars  have  gone 
not  into  nonprofit,  socially  oriented  in- 
stitutions, but  rather  into  profltmaklng 
businesses,  many  of  which  are  chain  cor- 
porations— many  of  which  sell  their 
stocks  on  the  public  market. 

In  1969,  $2,412  million  was  spent  on 
nursing  home  care:  74.5  percent  of  this 
amount  represented  public  tax  dollars. 
Yet  these  massive  public  assistance  pro- 
grams have  not  been  matched  witn 
equally  massive  regulations  of  this  in- 
dustry. How  is  it  that  we  condone  tm? 
ineptitude?  , 

Let  us  first  take  a  look  at  our  Federal 
programs. 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  find  we  have 
three  broad  definitions  of  the  nursing 
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homes  that  are  subsidized  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  taxpayers. 

Under  the  medicare  program,  the  label 
is  'extended  care  facility,"  which  pro- 
vides up  to  100  days  of  convalescent  care 
for  the  acutely  ill. 

A  second  "level  of  care"  Is  ostensibly 
provided  under  the  medicaid  program 
which  institutionalizes  the  elderly  In 
need  of  "skilled"  nursing  care. 

Finally,  at  the  bottom  of  our  "care 
levels"  is  a  program  neatly  termed  the 
"intermediate  care  facility."  The  term 
coined  to  describe  this  facility  is  "more 
than  a  boardinghouse,  less  than  a  skilled 
nursing  home."  The  Congress  created 
this  program  to  meet  a  real  need,  but  it 
has  been  subverted  to  simply  condone 
the  violation  of  regulations  within  the 
medicaid  program.  Homes  that  could  not 
meet  standards — that  wotild  not  provide 
the  medical  care  needed  for  their  pa- 
tients— were  conveniently  and  neatly 
reclassified  on  paper.  The  patients,  too. 
were  reclassified — on  paper — as  needing 
less  care  and  the  same  patients  stayed  in 
the  same  substandard  homes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  created  our  ex- 
tended care  facilties,  our  skilled  nursing 
homes,  and  our  intermediate  care  facili- 
ties. I  would  say  that  there  are,  indeed, 
three  types  of  nursing  homes,  but  there 
are  also  two  kinds  of  definitions — those 
of  the  Federal  agencies  and  those  of  real- 
ity. And  for  the  patient — definitions  ap- 
plied in  the  Halls  of  Congress  and  the 
Social  Security  Administration  are  un- 
real. More  meaningful  terms  might  be 
expensive,  bad,  and  terrible. 

The  expensive  nursing  homes  are  the 
best  homes — clean,  with  shining  medi- 
cal equipment  and  thic":  carpeting,  in- 
stitutions such  as  those  run  by  some  70 
chain  corporations  that  sell  stocks  on  the 
public  market. 

The  operator  of  the  expensive  nursing 
home  can  rise  up  righteously  when  he 
hears  nursing  homes  denounced  as  bad. 
He  can  claim  that  his  home  does,  indeed, 
provide  good  medical  care,  that  the  old 
folks  love  staying  there.  He  might  even 
go  so  far  as  to  offer  the  services  of  his 
private  jet  to  ship  visitors  in  to  prove 
his  point. 

He  v.ill  point  out  the  rich  carpeting, 
the  sunny,  airy  rooms,  the  smiling  pa- 
tients. He  is  not  so  likely  to  show  his 
financial  statements,  which  probably 
would  indicate  how  he  bought  his  jet. 

The  expensive  nursing  home  may  also 
cut  costs  on  food,  charge  exorbitant 
sums  of  drugs,  hire  nurses  who  are  li- 
censed but  unfamiliar  with  geriatric 
care.  Even  here — amidst  the  luxury  of 
carpeting,  the  elderly  will  be  handled  by 
personnel  who  do  not  understand  them, 
who  will  treat  them  as  confused  babies 
and  not  human  beings.  Here,  too.  Gov- 
ernment patients  are  likely  to  get  care 
that  is  poorer  than  that  of  private  pa- 
tients, and  charges  may  well  be  inflated 
simply  because  the  Government  Is  foot- 
ing the  bill. 

The  bad  homes  are  the  borderline 
homes,  where  the  majority  of  the  in- 
stitutionalized elderly  must  seek  shelter. 

Tliese  are  the  homes  that  are  good 
enough  not  to  excite  public  outrage  but 
inwardly  are  nothing  better  than  human 
junkyards. 


In  the  bad  institutions  costs  will  be 
cut  in  every  way.  Persormel  will  t>e  pared 
to  the  very  minimiun  necessary  to  meet 
Government  regulations.  And,  on  week- 
ends, the  personnel  will  probably  not 
meet  Government  regulations.  In  the 
borderline  nursing  home  the  patient  is 
the  nuisance,  in  the  way  of  help  who  are 
so  overworked  they  cannot  provide  even 
minimimi  care  to  the  many  patients  in 
their  charge.  At  night  and  on  weekends, 
if  there  is  an  emergency  the  doctor 
probably  will  not  come.  And  patients 
will  be  drugged  so  that  they  are  easier 
to  handle  and  do  not  get  in  the  way. 

The  bad  nursing  homes  are  on  the 
brink  of  inhumanity.  The  terrible  ones 
have  long  ago  fallen  into  the  pit. 

These  are  the  homes  that  were  so 
profuse  with  violations  of  Federal  and 
State  law  that  the  Government  reacted 
by  bending  the  law  to  suit  them. 

These  homes  are  truly  shelters  for  the 
living  dead,  for  here  indecencies  are 
piled  on  top  of  the  monotony  of  an 
empty  life  which  draws  to  a  close  amidst 
horror,  fear,  and  filth. 

Such  homes  often  have  no  dietician 
and  no  diets.  Patients  might  be  half- 
starved  and  left  to  sit  in  their  own  excre- 
ment. Medicines  not  administered,  or 
administered  wrong.  The  doctor,  an 
anonymous  shadow  and  unseen  visitor, 
is  actually  only  a  mirage  in  a  desert  of 
despair.  The  atmosphere  is  the  culture 
of  death,  not  life. 

It  is  in  these  homes  that  the  Gov- 
ernment has  provided  least  protection, 
has  most  conveniently  whitewashed  its 
subsidies  to  a  system  of  obvious  neglect. 

There  were  once  Federal  regulations 
in  these  facilities — but  they  were  lower 
than  those  required  for  the  protection  of 
laboratory  animals.  And  even  this  mini- 
mal regulation  was  abolished  last  Jime 
10.  Most  animals  do,  indeed,  get  better 
care  than  human  beings  housed  in  the 
terrible  nursing  home. 

These,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  the  institu- 
tions our  tax  dollars  are  subsidizing. 

Yes,  there  are  some  good  nursing 
homes,  but  they  are  few.  They  are  seldom 
proprietary  homes — they  fall  into  the 
category  of  the  one  out  cf  10  nursing 
homes  that  are  not  in  the  business  for  a 
profit — the  category  of  nursing  homes 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  done 
least  to  encourage. 

We  rationalize.  We  sooth  our  con- 
sciences with  our  paper  evaluations  and 
our  paper  regulations.  And  yet,  we  do 
nothing. 

What  is  our  system  of  regulation  on 
these  operators? 

Today,  inspections  in  nursing  homes 
and  homes  for  the  aged  are  no  less  than 
a  farce.  We  have  turned  over  the  sickest, 
the  most  helpless,  and  the  most  vulner- 
able patient  group  in  the  medical  care 
system  to  the  most  loosely  controlled  and 
least  responsible  faction  of  that  system. 

That  system  at  the  Federal  level  is  a 
snarled  conglomeration  of  overlapping 
jurisdictions,  knotted  regulations,  and 
less  than  lame  efforts  at  enforcement. 

Many  excuses  have  been  given  us,  but 
all  are  only  empty  justifications  from 
a^enries  whose  function  should  be  to 
protect  the  public — but  who  seen  to 
spend  more  hours  whitewashing  and  ex- 
pressing regret  for  their  own  policies. 


We  are  told  that  it  becomes  difficult 
to  establish  control  in  Washington  over 
such  a  vast  and  complex  field  of  oper- 
ations. It  only  takes  one  look  at  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  discern  why  we  have  these 
difficulties. 

We  have  poured  more  than  a  half 
billion  Federal  dollars  per  year  into  the 
medicaid  nursing  home  program:  yet 
we  have  staffed  only  a  single  office  in 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  with 
three  persons  to  cope  with  the  entire 
program  and  to  see  that  52  States  and 
jurisdictions  enforce  Federal  regula- 
tions in  thousands  of  nursing  homes. 

For  the  medicare  program,  there  are 
only  a  handful  of  investigators  to  check 
out  violations  for  the  entire  cotmtrv* 

The  intermediate  care  facility  pro- 
gram? At  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare few  people  have  even  heard  of  this 
program  and  no  one — absolutely  no 
one — is  in  charge. 

The  abortive  efforts  of  these  agencies 
at  establishing  even  minimal  control 
over  State  welfare  departments  is  fur- 
ther enhanced  by  their  vacillation  and 
the  lack  of  conviction  which  they  have 
evidenced  time  and  time  again  in  doing 
so. 

Why  is  a  longstanding  medicaid  re- 
quirement that  a  nursing  home  patient 
be  visited  once  each  month  by  a  physi- 
cian almost  totally  ignored? 

Why  is  it  that  welfare  patients  con- 
tinue to  be  placed  in  nursing  homes — 
then  forgotten?  Why  is  this  true  when 
over  a  year  ago  a  review  system  was  set  up 
to  require  that  welfare  departments  take 
a  look  just  once  a  year  at  these  patients? 

Why  are  unqualified  nurse:  still  in 
charge  of  medicaid  facilities  when  over  a 
year  ago  regulations  were  issued  regard- 
ing trained  charge  nurses? 

Why  has  the  Federal  Government  re- 
peatedly issued  such  requirements,  then 
backed  down  with  little  attempt  to  en- 
force them? 

The  answer,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  embedded 
deep  within  the  system.  The  system  cf 
inspection  and  enforcement  of  regula- 
tions in  our  nursing  homes  is  inadequate, 
inefficient  and  grossly  ineffective.  And 
yet  each  agency,  each  department,  each 
bureaucracy,  may  turn  to  the  system  as 
a  rationale  for  inaction. 

The  system  means  that  both  Federal 
agencies  and  State  departments  are  re- 
sponsible for  enforcing  standards. 

The  system  means  that  homes  must  be 
licensed  by  one  State  agency,  paid  by  a 
second  and  assigned  residents  by  yet  a 
third.  Often  these  aeencies  carry  on  their 
functions  unilaterally  with  no  commimi- 
cation  among  them. 

The  system  means  that  when  a  home 
is  in  violation  of  a  State  law  it  continues 
to  operate.  While  one  department  in  the 
State  tries  to  close  it,  another  depart- 
ment is  patronizing  it  by  providing 
patients. 

The  system  means  that  a  nursing  home 
inspection  is  announced  in  advance — 
that  the  inspection  may  consist  of 
nothing  more  than  checking  to  see  if  the 
paper  v>-ork  is  in  order, 

Mr.  Speaker,  who  is  to  blame  for  the 
system? 

State  welfare  departments  say  they  are 
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not  to  blame.  They  allow  shallow  inspec- 
tions because  seeing  what  is  really  going 
on  m  the  nursing  home  would  only  mean 
more  work  for  them  in  having  to  find 
other  facilities  for  patients. 

They  rationalize  that  they  cannot  do 
this,  that  there  would  be  nowhere  to 
put  the  patients  were  a  just  and  honest 
enforcement  of  regulations  put  into 
effect. 

The  only  answer — nursing  home  oper- 
ators who  cannot  provide  adequate  care 
should  not  be  in  business. 

We  must  stop  using  Federal  fimds  to 
pay  for  services  not  rendered ;  services  of 
poor  quality;  services  which  maximize 
profits  and  minimize  good  care.  We  must 
stop  using  Federal  funds  to  maintain  the 
aged  in  surroimdings  that  endanger  their 
lives  and  mutilate  their  hope. 

What  does  happen  when  a  nursing 
home  operator  is  charged  with  a  viola- 
tion? 

If  theft  is  involved,  he  is  simply  asked 
to  pay  the  money  back.  If  service  is  sub- 
standard, empty  warnings  are  delivered 
and  homes  continue  to  operate. 

I  would  like  to  quote  to  you  a  portion 
of  a  letter  I  have  received  from  a  nursing 
home  inspector : 

The  quality  of  care  varies  Immensely  from 
one  nursing  home  to  another.  This  is  partly 
the  resvilt  of  the  Irre^lar  and  unjust  en- 
forcement of  regulations.  Certain  nursing 
home  operators  get  favored  treatment.  .  .  ." 

When  employed  as  an  Inspector,  I  saw 
patients  housed  on  porches  with  no  heat  in 
40  degree  weather,  beds  so  close  together  you 
could  not  walk  between  them,  patients  be- 
ing utilized  In  the  kitchen  and  laundry  fa- 
cilities, plus  numerous  other  injustices.  Most 
nursing  homes  had  very  little  qualified  help, 
and  in  some  minimum  care  nursing  homes, 
a  visit  by  a  registered  nurse  was  an  In- 
frequent occasion. 

Enforcement  of  regulations  was  not  only 
Irregular,  out.  many  times,  non-existent. 
Typical  procedure  for  infractions,  such  as 
those  listed  above,  was  a  letter  of  reprimand 
to  the  nursing  home  insisting  that  the  con- 
ditions be  improved.  In  my  sixteen  months 
of  nursing  home  inspections,  not  once  was 
further  action  taken  after  receipt  of  this 
letter,  despite  the  fact  that  they  continually 
Ignored  the  reprimand  and  made  no  amends. 
This  lack  of  consistency  in  enforcement  was 
a  source  of  constant  frustration  to  me. 

Favoritism  played  a  part  when  a  nursing 
home  was  Judged  qualified  to  participate  in 
Medicare,  although  it  may  not  meet  such 
minimum  requirements  as  a  second  story  fire 
e.scape. 

This,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  system. 

Over  a  month  ago  I  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  of  Representatives 
several  cases  of  patient  neglect  taken 
from  thousands  of  letters  I  have  received 
on  this  subject.  Direct  violations  of  Fed- 
eral and  State  standards  for  the  facili- 
ties were  involved  and  regulations 
ignored. 

The  following  day  our  office  received 
a  telephone  call  from  the  Social  Security 
Administration,  asking  us  to  turn  over 
all  our  complaints  that  concerned  medi- 
care facilities.  We  offered  to  cooperate 
and  submitted  several  questions  to  this 
department: 

il)  How  do  vou  plan  to  Investigate  the 
complaints  made  in  these  letters?  Do  you 
plan  simply  to  refer  them  to  the  Siate  Health 
EVepp.rtmpnts  or  will  the  HEW  staff  aciually 
Investigate? 

(2)   If  you  investigate  actual  conditions  in 


the  facilities,  will  you  give  advance  notice 
and  the  opportunity  for  operators  to  clean 
up  and  cover  up? 

(3)  In  short,  are  you  asking  us  to  cooper- 
ate in  "going  through  motions"  or  do  you 
plan  Instead  to  get  an  objective  report  of  the 
facts  as  they  really  are  on  an  ordinary  day 
in  these  facilities? 

(4)  Finally,  and  most  Important,  what 
measures  do  you  plan  to  take  to  assure  that 
any  patients  involved  in  these  complaints 
who  may  still  be  In  the  facility  need  not  fear 
reprisals  by  the  facility  operators? 

We  waited  a  reply  for  many  weeks. 
When  we  called  to  ask  if  a  reply  would 
be  forthcoming,  we  received  this  explana- 
tion : 

The  bureaucratic  process  Is  such  that  these 
things  don't  move  out  as  quickly  as  we'd  like. 

One  official  told  us  that  the  extra  time 
was  needed  to  "polish  the  statement  luitil 
it  was  gleaming." 

Finally  the  letter  from  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  arrived,  and  here 
are  some  gleaming  statements  extracted 
from  the  reply : 

Though  complaints  are  sometimes  over- 
stated, based  on  erroneous  hearsay,  etc.,  our 
procedure  for  investigation  of  complaints 
produces  desirable  results. 

We  take  seriously  any  indication  that  a 
participating  facility  Is  guilty  of  substandard 
care  or  improper  treatment  of  patients. 

Whether  advance  notice  is  given  to  a 
facility  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  com- 
plaint and  the  surveyor's  knowledge  of  the 
facility  and  we  ordinarily  prefer  to  rely  on 
the  surveyor's  Judgment  on  this  point. 

Some  surveyors  find  it  useful  to  make  un- 
announced visits,  but  some  feel  advance  no- 
tice is  desirable  to  be  sure  of  being  able  to 
talk  to  key  personnel. 

Even  if  the  facility  knows  when  they  are 
coming,  the  surveyor  Is  not  easily  misled. 

Very  few  significant  aspects  of  patient  care 
can  effectively  be  "covered  up"  to  mislead 
a  competent  surveyor. 

I  wish  now  to  quote  to  you  passages 
from  letters  I  have  received  from  many 
areas  and  many  States.  They  provide  an 
interesting  contrast  to  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration's  tidy  definitions. 

TEXAS 

The  owner  put  them  to  bed  by  6  o'clock, 
after  a  bread  and  milk  supper.  Not  even  a 
glass  of  water  by  the  bed  and  there  to  stay 
till  breakfast  time.  The  Health  Department 
said  they  investigated. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

I  asked  one  of  the  Massachusetts'  State  In- 
sp)ectors  how  a  certain  nursing  home  was 
allowed  to  run  under  the  conditions  that 
It  was.  She  turned  and  walked  away. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Where  are  the  inspections  and  inspectors 
who  get  paid  by  the  citizens  and  taxpayers? 
I  have  not  seen  one  In  all  these  two  years. 

TENNESSEE 

The  thing  I  can't  understand  is  how  and 
why  these  places  know  weeks  ahead  when 
medicare  is  going  to  'nvestlgate  and  are  pre- 
pared for  them. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Meet  Inspectors  just  make  a  ta-lp  for  tbelr 
records. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

It  is  the  biggest  Joke  of  the  year,  when 
they  make  a  visit  and  fill  In  blanks  of  a  piece 
of  paper  with  answers  offered  by  supervisor 
or  administrator. 

RHODE    ISLAND 

The  horrors  were  so  sickening  I  cannot 
write — when  I  asked  a  practical  nurse  why 


she  did  not  report  to  the  State  board  in  Prov- 
idence she  said,  "I  would  not  be  given  any 
work  if  I  told." 

PENNSYLV.ANIA 

One  day  ...  I  arrived  early.  The  place  was 
all  spic  and  span.  Patients  were  all  dressed, 
music  playing,  lots  of  help,  beds  made,  etc.  I 
thought  to  myself,  "What's  tills  all  about?"— 
only  to  learn  they  were  to  have  state  Inspec- 
tion that  day. 

NEBRASKA 

A  man  and  Woman  RN  came  and  went  to 
all  rooms  with  their  notebooks.  No  review  of 
condition  of  patients  and  only  lifted  covers 
at  foot  of  one  bed  for  insj)ection. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

I  have  been  employed  in  a  home  for  the 
past  eight  years  and  have  yet  to  see  the 
inspector  turn  a  patient,  look  at  a  bed,  the 
menu  or  the  general  cleanliness  of  the  in- 
stitution. 

CALIFORNIA 

In  one  home  where  I  was  a  daily  visitor.  I 
saw  the  quality  of  the  "check-up" — very  cosy 
visits  between  the  state  inspector  and  the 
sanitarium  owner. 

RHODE    ISLAND 

When  the  inspector  comes  around  a  Tea 
Party  is  arranged  for  her — that  is  the  end  of 
the   in.spection. 

These  excerpts  demonstrate  a  non- 
chalant indifference  on  the  part  of  In- 
spectors, State  officials,  and  HEW  to  the 
profuse  numbers  of  violations  within 
nursing  homes  today. 

Who  will  we  protect,  the  system  or  the 
nursing  home  patient? 

Yes,  we  are  condemning  our  aged  to 
a  system  that  is  bureaucratic,  impersonal, 
and  totally  debilitating. 

In  their  final  days,  rather  than  rewards 
for  helping  make  America  what  it  is,  we 
break  their  spirits,  frustrate  their 
dreams,  and  cast  them  aside. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  an  admission  to 
make  today. 

I  have  consistently  pointed  up  prob- 
lems. I  have  offered  few,  if  any,  solutions. 
I  am  only  hoping  that  we  see  fit  to  create 
a  vehicle  which  may,  hopefully,  offer  us 
solutions.  This  is  the  least  we  can  do. 

I  hope  this  body  will  join  with  us  in 
the  support  of  House  Resolution  850. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  especially  welcome  the 
interest  and  cooperation  of  the  able  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  iMr.  Pepper  *  in 
this  matter.  Since  the  gentleman  has  been 
delayed  in  his  district.  I  am  pleased  to 
offer  his  comments  and  ideas  to  the 
House. 

Congressman  Pepper  has  been  con- 
cerned with  the  question  of  medical  care 
for  the  elderly  for  many  years.  In  1943, 
as  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  he 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Wartime  Health  and  Education  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor.  This  committee,  as  you  may  re- 
call, recommended  the  adoption  of  a  na- 
tional program  of  hospital  and  medical 
insurance. 

In  the  90th  Congress.  Mr.  Pepper  in- 
troduced H.R.  7378  some  provisions  of 
which  were  enacted  into  law  with  the  so- 
cial security  amendments  of  1967.  One 
of  the  provisions  of  this  bill  which  was 
not  adopted  was  the  proposal  that  medi- 
care benefits  be  made  available  to  people 
who  receive  disability  benefits.  Congress- 
man Pepper  still  strongly  supports  the 
idea  that  the  disabled  person,  who  has 
as  many,  if  not  more,  problems  in  meet- 
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ing  the  cost  of  his  medical  care  as  an 
older  person,  should  receive  medicare 
benefits  directly,  without  having  to  go 
through  a  VA  hospital. 

Mr.  Pepper  is  currently  considering  a 
method  of  removing  limits,  as  fixed  in 
the  Social  Security  Act,  on  the  number 
of  days  for  which  benefits  may  be  paid 
in  the  three  categories  of  pi'ograms:  In- 
patient hospital  care,  nursing  home  care, 
and  intermediate  care  facilities.  These 
presently  enforced  limits  do  not  recog- 
nize the  existence  of  persons  whose  ill- 
nesses are  chronic  in  nature.  It  is  vital 
that  the  Federal  nursing  care  programs 
be  extended  to  provide  the  best  possible 
long-term  care  in  such  cases.  I  might 
also  add  that  hearings  are  now  being 
held  on  Mr.  Pepper's  bill.  H.R.  17763, 
which  would  add  a  nutrition  program 
for  the  elderly  to  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965. 

Because  of  Mr.  Pepper's  deep  concern 
and  knowledge  of  this  problem,  I  find  it 
significant  that  he  shares  my  view  that 
the  Federal  Government  must  begin  to 
meet  its  full  responsibilities  in  this  area, 
not  only  by  authorizing  more  funds,  but 
also  by  strictly  administering  the  law  to 
insure  that  nursing  homes  and  other 
federally  supported  units  perform  their 
functions  properly.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  guarantee  that  staffs  be  well 
trained  and  qualified  and  that  the  facili- 
ties be  well  maintained  and  utilized. 

Congressman  Pepper  feels,  as  I  do, 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  a  pri- 
mary responsibility  in  the  area  of  nurs- 
ing and  custodial  facilities.  Federal  ef- 
forts in  this  area,  while  involving  co- 
operation with  the  States,  should  not  be 
contingent  on  the  appropriation  of  State 
funds  for  this  purpose.  Funds  in  this  di- 
rection are  part  of  the  national  commit- 
ment to  provide  comprehensive  quality 
health  care  for  the  elderly  and  the  in- 
firm. 

I  would  like  to  commend  Congressman 
Pepper  for  his  belief  that  the  Federal 
Government,  and  in  particular  the  Con- 
gress must  make  the  necessary  improve- 
ments in  the  current  situation  and  I 
welcome  his  continued  support  in  any 
inquiries  we  must  undertake  and  any 
legislation  we  will  recommend. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  I  just  want  to  say 
again  how  much  all  of  us  are  indebted  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas for  the  energy  and  imagination 
he  has  employed  to  expose  the  appalling 
conditions  that  so  many  of  our  older 
people  are  condemned  to  endure  in  some 
of  these  places  that  are  euphemistically 
called   "nursing  homes." 

He  has  rtirred  our  consciences,  and 
now  we  must  stir  ourselves  to  act  to  help 
these  human  beings,  so  many  of  whom 
are  suffering  from  the  kind  of  neglect 
and  exploitation  that  is  a  disgrace  to  the 
land  and  a  tragedy  for  themselves  and 
their  friend.s  and  families.  I  v.ill  have 
more  to  say  about  this  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. I  assure  the  gentleman  that  many 
of  us  are  determined  that  his  efforts  shall 
result  in  basic  changes  in  those  condi- 
tions. 


Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas.  I  appreciate 
the  remarks  of  my  friend  from  New 
York.  He,  himself,  has  always  been  inter- 
ested and  involved  in  elderly  care.  He  has 
done  a  great  deal  in  this  field.  We  deeply 
appreciate  your  involvement  and  your 
interest. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  furtlier,  one  other  observation 
occurs  to  me.  In  some  of  these  'homes' 
I  have  been  almost  as  distressed  by  the 
attitude  of  those  in  charge  as  by  the  con- 
ditions themselves.  There  is  sometimes 
an  almost  cocky  attitude  that  suggests 
that  nothing  is  going  to  be  done  to  force 
them  to  comply  with  the  law,  or  to  do 
anything  else  that  might  provide  decent 
care  and  conditions. 

This  is  a  P'art  of  tlie  scandal  too.  After 
all,  these  are  our  own  old  people,  who 
loved  us  and  who  cared  for  us  when  we 
were  unable  to  do  so.  who  contributed 
enormously  to  the  building  of  this  Na- 
tion as  long  as  they  were  able  to  do  so, 
and  who  are  entitled  to  live  decently  for 
the  rest  of  their  lives  if  anybody  is.  To 
exploit  these  people  when  they  are  grown 
defenseless  against  such  exploitation  is 
outrageous,  and  it  must  be  stopped. 

Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  observations. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  join  with  my  colleague 
in  commending  the  gentleman  for  bring- 
ing such  a  timely  subject  to  the  attention 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  also  to  the  attention  of 
the  people  of  this  country.  I  had  the 
honor  of  participating  with  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  at  the  last  special  order 
that  he  had  pertaining  to  the  nursing 
home  situation  in  the  United  States.  I 
know  that  the  gentleman  has  had  a 
resolution.  I  believe,  that  is  still  in  the 
Rules  Committee.  I  certainly  hope  that 
he  will  have  the  opportunity  to  see  that 
that  resolution  will  come  out  of  the 
Rules  Committee  and  will  be  brought  to 
the  floor  of  this  House  where  Members 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  participate 
in  the  debate  and  to  vote  on  your  reso- 
lution to  create  a  select  committee  on 
nursing  homes. 

I  again  commend  the  gentleman. 

Mr  PRYOR  of  Arkansas.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi,  my  good 
friend,  for  his  interest  and  involvement 
as  well  as  his  commitment  to  this  cause 
which  is  at  issue  today. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year  an- 
other 1.4  million  Americans  turn  65.  More 
and  more  of  them  are  maintaining  their 
owTi  households,  according  to  the  Census 
Bureau,  which  reports  that  the  number 
of  persons  65  and  over  who  were  living 
alone — or  with  others  who  are  not  re- 
lated— increased  from  3.2  million  in  1960 
to  5.2  million  this  year — an  increase  of  62 
percent. 

Yet  the  number  of  nursing  homes  has 
increased  even  faster.  Their  number  has 
doubled  in  just  3  years — from  12.000  in 
1966.  to  24,000  in  1969.  Three  new  homes 
were  reported  opening  each  day  last  year. 

Bernard  E.  Nash,  executive  director  of 


the  American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons, wrote  in  the  June-July  issue  of 
Modern  Maturity : 

For  many  elderly  people,  nursing  homes 
have  seemed  to  be  frightening  and  melan- 
choly places,  synonymous  with  loneliness, 
boredom,  separation  from  family  patterns, 
and  loved  ones — a  nightmare  of  not  being 
r.eeded. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  add  my  com- 
mendation to  the  many  my  colleague 
from  Arkansas  <  Mr.  Pryor  )  has  received 
for  bringing  the  nm'sing  home  situation 
to  national  attention. 
As  Mr.  Nash  said  in  his  article : 
The  unpleasant  facts  must  be  faced.  Stories 
are  coming  to  light  of  neglect,  or  nonpro- 
fessional personnel  and  underpaid  staffs,  of 
inhumane  disregard  for  even  minimal  health 
care,  and  of  the  thoughtlessness  about  the 
p>ersonal  dignity  of  patients.  These  stories  are 
painful  to  hear.  But  they  must  be  brought 
into  the  open  for  the  sake  of  the  neglected 
patients. 

Wisconsin  has  uncovered  a  number  of 
problems  that  have  resulted  in  several 
hearings  getting  underway.  Many  of  our 
nursing  homes  are  doing  fine  jobs  and 
should  be  commended.  But  those  that 
are  not  can  be  improved  only  by  being 
brought  under  the  hot  light  of  public 
scrutiny. 

These  stories,  the  painful  ones,  obvi- 
ously tell  us  only  the  neglectful  side  of 
nursing  home  existence.  They  are  one- 
sided. But  if  to  many  the  nursing  home 
Ls  a  nightmarish  prospect,  the  prospect  of 
not  being  needed,  we  cannot  allow  ne- 
glect to  make  it  real. 

We  must  try  to  give  our  senior  citizens 
some  sense  of  security,  some  sense  of  dig- 
nity, and  a  good  measure  of  care  which 
they  have  a  right  to  expect. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  past 
week- has  brought  another  tragedy  to  the 
elderly.  Twelve  persons  in  a  Baltimore 
nursing  home  have  died  of  an  apparent 
outbreak  of  food  poisoning  while  79  have 
shown  symptoms  of  the  disease. 

We  keep  talking  about  improving  the 
Nation's  nursing  homes,  to  insure  better 
lives  for  the  elderly  placed  under  the  care 
of  these  homes.  Yet,  tragedy  continues  to 
stalk  the  corridors  of  these  homes. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from  Ar- 
kansas 'Mr.  Pryor  i  has  been  waging  a 
courageous  battle  to  improve  the  appall- 
ing conditions  fomid  in  the  Nation's 
nursing  homes.  His  efforts  have  revealed 
how  badly  we  have  neglected  the  Nation's 
senior  citizens  and  how  much  we  must 
do  to  improve  the  homc^  in  which  we 
place  these  people. 

I  have  spoken  out  on  this  subject  before 
since  I  deeply  beheve  we  cannot  tolerate 
procrastination  in  an  issue  which  affects 
so  many  lives.  Yet,  concurrently,  it  is 
obvious  that  with  each  day  that  debate 
continues  without  subsequent  action  we 
permit  the  continuation  of  sad  situations 
such  as  this  massive  case  of  food  poison- 
ing. 

I  would  like  to  know  how  we  can  per- 
mit our  citizens  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  continue  to  support  the  tragedy- 
ridden  institutions  which  we  call  nursin? 
homes. 

As  you  know,  we  spend  over  S2  billion 
each  year  on  the  Nation's  nursing  homes. 
Much  of  that  money  has  done  little  more 
than     to    perpetuate    ineffectual,     un- 
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healthy,     outmoded,     and     ill-equipped 
homes. 

A  full-fcale  investigation  into  the  re- 
cent nursing  home  incident  will  only  re- 
veal what  we  already  know  too  well. 
Nursing  homes  must  be  cleaned  up — 
figuratively  and  literallj'.  There  is  no 
excuse  for  the  deaths  of  12  elderly  per- 
sons. And  there  is  no  excuse  for  con- 
gressional lag  in  forcing  nursing  home 
administrators  and  the  whole  network 
of  nursing  homes  to  make  sure  that  our 
elderly  receive  the  be.st  possible  care  r.t 
all  times. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  although  the 
State  of  Washington  is  not  perfect,  we 
have  a  good  record  insofar  as  nursing 
home  inspection  is  concerned.  Since  1951 
we  have  had  a  nursing  home  licensing 
law,  and  the  standards  have  been  steadily 
improving.  We  have  effective  inspections 
by  the  State  Health  Department,  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Assistance — now  the 
Department  of  Social  and  Health  Serv- 
iced—and by  the  State  Fire  Marshal. 
As  a  result,  the  nursing  home  facilities 
in  my  district  and  in  the  entire  State 
of  Washington  are  above  average,  and 
I  am  very  proud  of  the  Job  they  are 
doing. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again 
I  would  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  for  his  diligent  efforts  in 
behalf  of  forgotten  Americans,  the  aged 
and  infirm  who  inhabit  the  nursing 
homes  for  the  elderly  in  this  country. 

Pa.ssing  years  have  brought  radical 
changes  in  our  society.  The  extended 
family  of  yesterday  hardly  exists  today. 
Our  emphasis  on  youth,  and  the  in- 
creased longevity  of  our  population  have 
combined  to  take  our  old  and  infirm  out 
of  the  mainstream  of  society,  banishing 
them  to  the  fringes  of  our  national  con- 
sciousness and  Isolating  them  in  special 
homes  where  they  are  out  of  sight  and  all 
too  often  out  of  mind. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Congress  can 
reverse  the  trend  toward  increased  use 
of  such  facilities.  But  we  can  Insure  that 
the  care  received  in  our  nursing  homes 
and  similar  institutions  is  consonant 
with  human  dignity  and  with  the  needs 
of  the  almost  1  million  citizens  who  live 
in  them. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  joined 
with  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  in 
sponsoring  H.R.  850,  which  would  create 
a  select  committee  empowered  to  con- 
duct a  thorough  investigation  of  nurs- 
ing home  operations  and  recommend  al- 
ternatives and  improvements  for  the  fu- 
ture This  committee  would  not  conduct 
a  witchhunt,  nor  is  the  purpose  of  this 
resolution  to  indict  an  entire  industry. 
Rather,  we  need  to  deal  with  abuses 
which  we  know  exist  In  this  rapidly  ex- 
panding form  of  enterprise,  to  determine 
how  widespread  such  problems  are,  and 
to  propose  remedies  for  them. 

Many  aspects  of  nursing  home  opera- 
tions cry  for  investigation  by  such  a 
committee,  if  the  Congress  is  to  meet 
Its  responsibilities  to  promote  the  gen- 
eral welfare. 

First,  a  large  proportion  of  the  financ- 
ing for  nursing  homes  comes  directly 
from  government  sources.  More  than  S2 
billion  a  year  in  tax  dollars  flow  into 
the  nursing  home  industry,  and  two  out 
of  every  three  patients  in  these  homes 


and  in  homes  for  the  aged  are  main- 
tained there  through  Federal  or  fed- 
erally assisted  programs.  We  have  an 
obligation  to  learn  what  we  are  buying 
with  our  tax  revenues. 

Second,  this  industry  has  become  a 
big  business.  Largely  because  of  medi- 
care, the  number  of  privately  ixiii  nurs- 
ing homes — run  for  profit — increased 
from  13,000  to  23,000  in  just  3  years  from 
1966  to  the  end  of  1969 — an  increase  of 
77  percent.  Nursing  home  stocks  have 
been  a  target  of  speculative  buying,  with 
outrageous  price  to  earning  ratio  of  as 
much  as  100  to  1.  To  my  mind  there  is 
considerable  doubt  that  health  care 
should  be  a  profit-oriented  enterprise 
because  of  tlie  obvious  tempti'tions  to 
cut  corners.  At  the  verj'  least,  we  can 
insure  that  the  patient  does  not  suffer 
in  order  to  pay  a  bigger  dividend. 

Third,  we  need  to  insure  that  these 
establishments  are  operated  imder  the 
highest  safety  standards.  All  cf  us  re- 
member the  tragic  fire  last  January 
when  32  patients  died  in  an  Ohio  nursing 
home.  It  developed  later  that  this  fire 
was  caused  by  poor  quality  carpeting 
which  met  some  government  standards, 
but  not  others  which  were  also  applica- 
ble. The  Congress  has  a  duty  to  investi- 
gate existing  regulations  to  determine 
their  adequacy,  and  to  insist  that  they 
be  coherent,  sufficient,  and  adhered  to. 
Similarly,  regulations  for  governing  the 
type  and  minimum  acceptable  levels  of 
care  are  in  some  cases  chaotic  and  in 
others  nonexistent,  and  desperately  need 
a  detailed  and  impartial  review. 

The  McNerney  Task  Force  on  medi- 
caid and  related  programs  in  its  recent 
report  to  HEW,  has  suggested  additional 
areas  where  investigation  is  required, 
particularly  with  respect  to  performance 
standards  which  should  be  required  of 
contractors  providing  nursing  home  and 
extended  care  services  financed  by  medi- 
care and  medicaid.  These  suggestions 
should  also  be  followed  up  by  the  select 
committee  proposed  by  this  resolution. 

The  cost  of  this  proposed  select  com- 
mittee IS  extremely  modest — not  to  ex- 
ceed $250,000 — in  comparison  to  the 
great  services  it  could  provide.  We  have 
dehumanized  and  exploited  our  elderly. 
They  are  truly  a  forgotten  generation, 
suffering  imtold  misery  without  an  ef- 
fective voice  to  make  the  public  aware  of 
their  plight.  This  committee  can  pro- 
vide such  a  voice,  and  help  this  Nation 
meet  it-s  just  responsibilities. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too,  would 
like  to  commend  my  colleague  from 
Arkansas  for  his  diligent  efforts  to 
remedy  the  deplorable  conditions  found 
in  some  of  the  nursing  homes  of  this 
country. 

We  as  a  nation  have  made  great  strides 
in  the  medical  profession  towards  in- 
creasing the  individual  life  span  signif- 
icantly in  recent  years.  In  1940  the  life 
expectancy  was  63  years  and  today,  just 
three  decades  later,  it  has  jumped  to  70 
years. 

However,  we  have  a  corresponding  ob- 
ligation to  the  senior  citizens:  we  have 
prolonged  their  lives,  but  certainly  not 
for  the  purpose  of  subjecting  them  to  the 
horrendous  conditions  found  to  exist  in 
some  of  the  nursing  homes  in  America. 


Our  obligation  to  our  senior  citizens,  and 
especially  the  ones  that  are  ill.  must  be 
to  make  their  remaining  years  as  com- 
fortable as  possible.  They  have  contrib- 
uted to  building  America,  and  it  is  only 
just  that  America's  affluence  should 
carry  over  to  it,s  elderly  citizens.  There- 
fore, if  an  individual  is  in  need  of  pro- 
fessional care  as  he  or  she  gets  up  in 
years,  and  must  reside  in  an  institution, 
we  should  be  able  to  g\iarantee  these  peo- 
ple comfort  and  the  needed  care  that 
they  rightfully  deserve. 

As  Congressm.an  Pryor  has  made  clear, 
our  system  of  inspection  and  enforce- 
ment of  Federal  and  State  regulations 
in  the  nursing  homes  and  homes  for  the 
aged  is  grossly  inadequate.  As  long  as 
these  inspection  laws  remain  at  the  pres- 
ent level  of  enforcement  there  will  be  no 
change  in  the  conditions. 

I  feel  that  each  of  us,  as  elected  Rep- 
resentatives, have  an  obligation  to  our 
constituents,  the  young  and  old  alike. 
Because  the  elderly  are  not  as  verbal,  is 
no  excuse  for  allowing  their  problems  to 
go  imanswered.  We  might  begin  to  tackle 
the  problem  by  looking  into  the  nurs- 
ing home  situation  in  our  own  districts. 
I  have  consulted  with  the  chairman,  Dr. 
George  Sharpe,  of  the  Medical  Care  Co- 
ordinating Committee.  Montgomery 
County  Medical  Society  along  with  Dr. 
Jules  I.  Cahan.  Dr.  Kenneth  Cruze,  and 
Dr.  John  Saia,  three  representatives  of 
the  Montgomery'  County  Medical  Society. 
They  have  developed  a  utilization  review 
program  which  deals  with  the  medicare 
and  Maryland's  medicade  patients.  In 
addition,  the  Medical  Care  Coordinating 
Committee  makes  periodic  visits  to  the 
facilities  to  evaluate  whether  the  most 
efficient  use  is  being  made  of  the  avail- 
able facilities  and  services.  Furthermore, 
the  society  has  a  committee  which  inves- 
tigates any  complaints  regarding  nurs- 
ing homes  and  takes  immediate  steps  to 
rectify  any  situation  which  does  not  meet 
its  high  standards.  While  there  are  some 
homes  that  need  improvement,  there  are 
many  fine  ones  that  are  a  credit  to  Mont- 
gomery County  and  to  those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  nursing  home  profession. 

So  again.  I  commend  om-  colleague 
from  Arkansas  for  his  leadership  in  this 
important  aspect  of  our  national  life. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers desiring  to  do  so  may  be  permitted 
to  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude therein  extraneous  material  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DORN).  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  GROVES'  GREAT  SILVER 
RAID  AND  HOW  THE  AEC  FINALLY 
HIT  THE  SAWDUST  TRAIL  AND 
REPENTED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  'Mr.  Hosmer'  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 
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Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  America 
lost  one  of  its  authentic  heroes  on  July 
15  of  this  year  when  Gen.  Leslie  R. 
Groves  passed  away  in  Washington.  Gen- 
eral Groves — Cod  bless  his  soul — was 
the  caustic,  hard-driving  Army  engineer 
who  bossed  the  World  War  II  project 
that  developed  the  atomic  bomb.  His 
death  came  just  3  days  before  the  25th 
anniversr.ry  of  the  world's  first  atomic 
explosion. 

He  is  rightfully  credited  by  history 
with  having  pulled  off  the  most  difficult 
scientific,  engineering,  management,  and 
construction  feat  in  history.  When  he 
was  handed  the  job  of  commanding  the 
Manhattan  project  in  September  1942. 
no  one  knew  whether  or  not  he  would 
succeed,  least  of  all  Gen.  Leslie  Groves. 
No  one  knew  whether  an  atomic  bomb 
could  be  built,  and  they  had  only  a  few 
rough  ideas  as  to  how  to  go  about  it. 

But  the  job  was  crucial  to  the  United 
States.  Success  on  this  project  was  felt 
to  be  of  inestimable  importance,  pri- 
marily because  Nazi  Germany  was  also 
believed  to  be  working  on  an  atomic 
bomb. 

Groves  succeeded  through  a  combina- 
tion of  hard-nosed  engineering  manage- 
ment and  some  daring  tactics.  Typical  of 
his  approach  was  an  episode  during  the 
early  days  of  the  project  when  he  single- 
handedly  pulled  off  the  greatest  Treas- 
ury raid  in  American  history. 

Groves  needed  silver — lots  of  it — and 
he  needed  it  badly.  It  was  necessary  to 
make  coils  for  the  huge  electromagnetic 
separation  plant  for  uranium  isotopes  he 
was  building  at  the  then-secret  site  in 
Oak  Ridge.  Tenn.  He  could  not  use  cop- 
per, because  it  was  impossible  to  obtain 
sufficient  quantities  during  the  war. 

Groves  believed  that  the  key  to  success 
of  the  bomb  project  lay  in  developing  a 
process  to  separate  the  valuable  Ura- 
nium-235  from  the  more  plentiful  but 
nonfissionable  IT^.  And  like  the  be- 
reaved man  who  was  asked  by  a  funeral 
director  if  he  wanted  his  mother-in-law 
embalmed,  interred,  or  cremated  and  rc- 
p.cl  "Take  no  chances.  Do  all  three." 
Groves  was  not  taking  any  chances 
either. 

Not  a  man  to  be  intimidated,  even  by 
the  atom.  Groves  w-as  at  one  time  or 
another  working  on  four  different  proc- 
esses to  separate  the  U'^''  isotope.  Each 
process  would  cost  millions  of  dollars. 
And  as  a  hedge  against  failure,  he  was 
building  some  huge  reactors  to  produce 
Plutonium  at  some  unheard  of  ncnplace 
all  the  way  across  the  continent  in  v/ash- 
ington  State  called  Hanford. 

But  at  the  moment  Groves  needed  sil- 
ver. So  one  day  he  stormed  into  the  office 
of  Treasury  Secreta:-y  Henry  Mory:anthau 
and  demanded — demanded — almost  all 
the  ccuntrj-'s  silver  supply.  What's  more, 
Circves  knew  where  it  was  becau.se  as  a 
West  Poi'^.t  cadet,  he  had  learned  that 
the  Treasury  keeps  it";  hoard  of  silver 
ingots  up  near  the  Point. 

Groves,  who  was  never  cited  as  an  ex- 
ample of  polite  diplomacy,  overwhelmed 
the  flabbergasted  Morganthau.  And  he 
got  his  silver — 427,814,149.02  troy  ounces 
of  it  to  be  prec're. 

He  turned  the  in?nts  into  silver  roils 
which  went  into  the  Y-12  plant  at  Oak 


Ridge  to  produce  U-""'  for  the  first 
atomic  bomb  test  in  New  Mexico — called 
Trinity— and  for  -p^it  Man,"  the  bomb 
dropped  at  Nagasaki. 

After  the  war  when  the  fledgling 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  signed  a  ic- 
ceipt  for  the  Manhattan  District's  atsets, 
it  took  possession  of  well  over  half  a  bil- 
lion dollars  worth  of  silver — in  excess  of 
400  million  troy  ounces  of  it.  Like  Leslie 
Grovei,  the  AEC  quickly  de'.eloped  a  deaf 
ear  to  Treasur>''s  pleas  for  return  cf  iis 
silver.  About  all  anyone  ever  hecrd  of  it 
was  an  occasional  unfounded  rtunor 
about  the  AEC  having  a  lot  of  radioactive 
silver. 

Then  came  the  great  silver  shortage  of 
the  last  few  years.  The  situation  w^as 
so  bad  that  we  had  to  start  taking  the 
silver  out  of  U.S.  coinage.  Treasury  did 
everything  but  threaten  to  sue  AEC 
Chairman  Seaborg  and  Iris  cohorts  in 
order  to  get  its  silver  back.  Finally  the 
AEC  relented  and  by  April  cf  last  year — 
1969— it  sent  back  all  but  a  mere  2  mil- 
lion ounces  of  the  silver,  the  remainder 
being  contained  in  six  magnetic  coils  still 
beiiig  used  at  Oak  Ridge  for  controlled 
fu.'^ion  experiment?  aimed  at  putting  the 
hydrogen  atom  peacefully  to  v\urk  mak- 
ing electricity. 

A  little  short  of  2,145  tons  of  silver 
secretly  went  back  to  West  Point  by  truck 
after  being  unwciuid  from  the  coils, 
hacked  into  strips  28  inches  long,  3  inches 
wide  and  up  to  '2  ii^ch  thick,  and  then 
bailed  like  so  much  hay. 

Although  security  was  one  reason  for 
the  secrecy  surrounding  this  shipment, 
the  principal  fear  was  that  knowledge  of 
the  Treasury's  desperate  need  to  recoup 
its  silver  might  upset  the  international 
silver  market. 

The  secrecy  was  not  complete,  unfor- 
tunately, and  that  is  why  I  said  a  little 
short  of  2,145  tons  was  returned.  Durin;< 
early  December  of  1968,  one  truck  on  its 
way  from.  Oak  Ridge  to  West  Point  laid 
up  in  a  storage  lot  near  Newark.  N.J.  The 
drivers  were  required  to  have  the  week- 
end off  or  get  paid  double  time.  And  while 
they  rested,  persons  unknown  made  off 
with  4.870.18  oimces  of  this  historic  load. 
To  this  day  the  FBI  never  has  been  able 
to  find  out  who  it  wa.s. 

The  cargo  was  insured,  but  it  took  some 
time  for  Uncle  Sam  to  get  his  money 
back.  Since  the  time  of  the  theft  was 
unknown,  and  since  world  markets  were 
fluctuating  radically  at  that  time,  the 
silver's  value  at  the  moment  of  its  theft 
depended  on  the  precise  time  it  was 
stolen  during  the  48-hour  weekend. 

It  took  about  4  months'  negotiations 
with  the  insurance  people  to  decide  on  a 
price  of  $1.97S  an  ounce  and  they  paid 
the  United  States  $9,624.76  on  March  5. 
1959.  It  is  lucky  for  the  insurance  com- 
pany this  happened  when  it  did.  A  few 
months  earlier  the  price  of  silver  had 
gone  as  high  as  $2.56  an  ounce. 

So,  if  you  run  across  some  hot — 
that  is  not  radioactive — silver  someplace, 
around  4,000  ounces  of  it,  please  let  the 
FBI  know. 

To  round  cut  this  story — after  its 
painful  experience  with  the  AEC,  the 
Treasury  notified  Seaborg  that,  starting 
J'lly  1,  1970,  the  AEC  would  have  to  pay 
interest  on  the  silver  remaining  in  the 


six  coUs  at  Oak  Ridge.  That  did  it.  They 
were  cut  up  and  sent  back— 2,003.640.18 
ounces  of  silver — during  last  April  and 
May.  well  in  ad\  ance  of  the  interest  pay- 
ing deadline. 

Out  of  the  original  total  of  427,814. 
149.02  ounces  charged  to  General  Groves, 
only  260.313.89  failed  to  get  back  to  West 
Point.  Most  of  that  was  lo.'^t  during  the 
smelting  of  ingot  to  coils  back  in  the 
lS40's  and  the  resmelling  for  return  to 
the  Treasury  vaults.  That  is  jiretty  good 
materials  management  over  a  28-year 
period,  and  jast  last  month  AEC  paid  the 
Treasury  Department  $336.802.72— the 
value  amount  of  the  material  lost,  cal- 
culated at  the  bargain  coinage  price  of 
$1.29  an  ounce. 

Thus,  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  later, 
the  books  are  finally  closed  on  Gen.  Les- 
lie Groves'  great  Treasury  raid. 

"Hi-Ho.  Silver." 


SIERRA  CLUB  BU'LLETIN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Gubser)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  last 
Thursday  I  received  the  June  1970.  is- 
sue of  the  Sierra  Club  Bulletin,  a  publica- 
tion which  I  thoroughly  enjoy  and  which 
is  produced  by  an  organization  I  have  al- 
ways  supported. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  to  restore 
the  tax-exempt  status  for  contributions 
made  to  the  Sierra  Club.  You  will  recall 
that  this  status  was  revoked  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  because  of  alleged 
efforts  by  the  club  to  influence  legisla- 
tion. 

In  addition,  I  have  consistently  sup- 
ported conser.ation  legislation  in  which 
most  members  of  the  Sierra  Club  are 
vitally  interested. 

In  light  of  my  attitude  and  consistent 
support,  I  was  totally  shocked  to  notice 
an  insert  in  the  bulletin,  entitled  "En- 
vironment 1970  and  the  Vote."  This  in- 
sert was  a  ICO-percent  misrepresentation 
of  my  attitude  on  environmental  matters. 
This  i.-^sue  of  the  Sierra  Club  Bulletin 
listed  the  votes  of  even,-  Member  of  the 
House  on  two  rollcalls.  The  first  was  a 
vote  on  the  rule  on  the  national  timber 
supply  bill.  The  second  was  a  rollcall 
vote  on  the  "previous  question"  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation  appro- 
priation bill.  The  Sierra  Club  Bulletin 
rated  a  vote  against  the  rule  on  the  na- 
tional timber  supply  bill  as  a  favorable 
environmental  vote,  and  it  also  rated  a 
vote  against  the  previous  question  as 
favorable. 

Both  of  these  were  purely  procedural 
or  parliamentary  questions  upon  which 
the  editors  of  the  Sierra  Club  Bulletin 
and  ethers  have  placed  their  own  inter- 
pretations. I  disagree  with  their  inter- 
pretation and  contend  that  they  have 
misrepresented  my  position  on  the  two 
issues  involved. 
Let  us  examine  these  two  rollcall  votes. 
I  was  against  the  national  timber 
supply  bill,  and  wa.s  ormmitted  to  vote 
agaia'^t  it.  But  the  vote  v,-as  not  on  the 
bill  itself.  Rather  it  w.^js  on  a  resolution 
which  did  nothing  more  than  establish 
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the  conditions  under  which  the  bill  would 
be  debated. 
Let  us  read  the  resolution  itself : 

H  Res.  790 
Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  !n  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
12025)  to  provide  for  the  more  efficient  de- 
velopment and  improved  management  of  na- 
tional forest  commercial  forest  land,  to  e.s- 
tabllsh  a  high  timber  yield  fund,  and  for 
other  purposes.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture, "the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  It 
shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  recommended 
bv  th?  Committee  on  Agriculture  now  printed 
in  the  bill  as  an  original  bill  for  the  pur- 
pose of  amendment  under  the  tlve-minute 
rule,  and  all  points  of  order  against  sec- 
tions 4  -Tiid  5  of  said  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  are  hereby  waived.  At 
the  conclusion  of  such  consideration,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopte<l.  and  any  Member  may  de- 
mand a  separate  vote  In  the  House  on  any 
amendment  adopted  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  committee  amend- 
ment ia  the  nature  of  a  substitute.  The 
previous  question  shall  be  considered  as  or- 
dered on  '.he  bin  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit  with  or  with- 
out Instructions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  was  this  a  vote  on  the 
National  Timber  Supply  Act?  It  was  not. 
and  the  Sierra  Club  is  misrepresenting 
the  situation  if  it  contends  otherwise. 

For  tlie  past  18  years.  I  have  never 
voted  against  a  rule  unless  I  considered  it 
unduly  restrictive  or  defective.  I  believe 
the  House  should  have  the  richt  to  debate 
and  con.-iider  a  matter  and  then  vote  on 
it.  To  defeat  a  rule  is  to  deny  debate  and 
free  expression.  There  is  no  place  in  a 
democracy  for  "sag  rules"  which  stifle 
debate  and  discussion. 

I  resent  being  cla.ssified  as  against  the 
environment  becau.«;e  I  believe  in  orderly 
procedure. 

Now  let  us  examine  the  second  rollcall 
vote. 

During  debate  on  the  Department  of 
Transportation  bill.  I  took  the  floor  and 
clearly  stated  my  opposition  to  including 
funds  for  a  supersonic  transport.  My  re- 
marks can  be  found  at  page  17309  of  the 
May  28  Congressional  Record.  I  would 
like  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Speaker, 
th-^t  these  remarks  which  include  a  col- 
loquy between  myself,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  iMr.  Minshall).  the  gentle- 
man from  Ma.ssachusetts  'Mr.  Conte), 
and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Yates  1  be  included  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

These  remarks  clearly  stated  my  de- 
sire to  vote  against  funds  for  an  SST. 

During  the  teller  vote  on  this  subject, 
I  voted  against  the  SST  and  in  favor  of 
the  Yates  amendment  to  delete  funds  for 
that  purpase.  While  teller  votes  are  not 
recorded,  it  is  interesting  that  an  ad  hoc 
committee  which  observed  Members  vot- 
ing on  the  Yates  amendment,  stated  that 
I  did  vote  against  the  SST.  This  was 
reported  in  the  Washington  Evening  Star 


for  June  1,  1970,  and  I  quote  a  portion 
of  this  article: 

The  antl-SST  gallery  watchers  also  iden- 
tifled  five  other  representatives  who.  they 
say,  voted  in  favor  of  the  Yates  amendment, 
then  also  voted  in  favor  of  the  motion  to 
call  the  previous  question. 

Those  members  are  Reps.  Kenneth  J.  Gray, 
D-IU.:  Charles  S.  Gubser,  R-Callf.:  Rogers  C. 
B.  Morton,  R-Md.:  William  A.  Steiger,  R-Wis., 
and  John  Wold.  R-Wyo. 

Gubser  publicly  explained  prior  to  the  vote 
that  he  would  vote  for  the  Yates  amendment 
because  he  opposed  the  SST  but  would  not 
oppose  the  previous  question  because  he 
viewed  it  only  as  a  parliamentary  motion. 
Others  in  the"  category  apparently  felt  the 
same  way. 

The  record  vote  referred  to  by  the 
Sierra  Club  was  on  the  "previous  ques- 
tion" which  again  is  a  parliamentary  or 
procedural  matter.  The  Sierra  Club  Bul- 
letin editors  had  no  justification  for  plac- 
ing their  own  arbitrary  and  substantive 
interpretation  upon  a  purely  parliamen- 
tarj'  question.  Furthermore,  had  the  edi- 
tors read  my  remarks  at  page  17309  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  it  would  have 
been  obvious  that  they  were  misrepre- 
senting mv  position. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  wish  to  conclude 
that  my  voting  record  was  intentionally 
distorted  by  the  editors  of  the  Sierra  Club 
Bulletin,  and  I  will  not  so  conclude:  but 
I  must  say  with  regret  that  these  editors 
did  not  make  a  reasonable  effort  to  fairly 
present  my  position. 

I  note  in  this  published  voting  record 
that  my  colleague,  the  Honorable  Paul 
"Pete"  McCloskey.  is  reported  as  being 
paired  on  the  "previous  question"  vote 
for  a  position  which  was  for  the  environ- 
ment. This  is  indeed  a  fair  statement  be- 
cause my  colleague  has  been  outspokenly 
in  favor  of  conservation.  But  being  pair- 
ed for  a  certain  position  amounts  to  no 
more  than  making  an  expression  in  the 
Record  of  this  position.  This  being  the 
case.  I  must  ask  the  Sierra  Club  why  it 
did  not,  in  fairness,  state  the  position 
which  I  made  duriiig  the  debate  on  page 
17309.  This  was  also  a  statement  of  my 
ixisition,  and  it  was  made  in  the  Hou.=;e 
Chamber.  Had  the  editors  looked  beyond 
the  strictly  procedural  rollcall.  they  could 
not  have  reported  me  as  voting  in  op- 
position to  the  environment.  They  could 
easily  have  determined  that  earlier  in 
the  day  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mv.  MrCLOSKEY>.  and  I  had  both  voted 
by  tellers  to  delete  funds  for  the  SST. 

The  Sierra  Club  Bulletin  says: 

These  two  votes  reveal  better  than  any 
nrevious  index  the  degree  to  which  each  con- 
gressman has  committed  himself  to  conserva- 
tion. 

In  my  case,  the  opposite  of  the  truth 
is  revealed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  thousands  of  citizens  in 
my  district  have  been  given  a  100  percent 
false  impression  regarding  the  degree  of 
my  commitment  to  conservation  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  article.  I  call  upon  the  editors 
of  the  Sierra  Club  Bulletin  to  do  the 
honest  thing,  and  to  correct  this  imjusti- 
fied  distortion  of  the  truth. 

The  remarks,  found  at  page  17309  of 
the  Record,  follow: 

Mr.  GuBsn."..  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Tlie  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia is  recognized. 


Mr.  GuBSEB.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this 
time  for  the  purpose  of  tirglng  my  colleagues 
in  the  minority  who  will  control  the  motion 
to  recommit  to  offer  it  with  a  specific  dele- 
tion of  funds  for  the  SST.  My  reason  for 
asking  that  is  that  I  am  personally  opposed 
to  the  SST  at  this  time  because  I  think  there 
are  much  higher  priority  requirements  for 
our  national  resources,  and  I  would  like 
a  chance  to  express  myself  on  the  record 
accordingly. 

Mr.  Minshall.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  Gubser.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  Minshall.  As  a  member  of  the  minor- 
ity, I  would  like  to  say  to  my  good  friend 
from  California  If  that  possibility  does  pre- 
sent itself  and  the  parliamentary  situation 
enables  me  to  present  a  motion  to  recommit 
with  instructions  to  delete  the  SST  money. 
I  will  make  that  motion. 

There  is  always  the  possibility  that  I  win 
not  be  recognized,  because  of  House  prece- 
dents, in  defense  to  a  more  senior  minority 
member  of  the  appropriations  committee  but 
shall  have  such  a  motion  at  the  Clerk's 
desk. 

However,  there  are  certainly  parliamentary 
proceduret  and  customa  that  might  prevent 
me  from  doing  that.  I  would  merely  like  to 
say  I  think  this  program  should  be  delayed 
for  at  least  a  year  under  present  conditions. 
Mr.  Gubser.  I  thank  the  gentlemr.;i  from 
Ohio.  I  certainly  hope  he  does  have  the  op- 
portunity he  seeks. 

I  understood  that  if  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit does  not  specifically  Include  this  dele- 
tion, the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates) 
will  ask  for  a  vote  against  the  previous  ques- 
tion so  that  he  would  then  have  the  op- 
portunity of  offering  an  amendment  to  the 
motion  to  recommit  which  would  delete 
funds  for  the  SST. 

This  would  be  a  very  difficult  situation, 
because  it  will  be  nationally  interpreted— 
and  I  mlsiht  add  wrongfully  interpreted— 
as  a  vote  on  the  Issue  of  the  SST  when  in 
fact,  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  vote  on  a 
strictly   procedural   matter. 

Here  is  where  a  question  of  legislative 
philosophy  enters  into  the  problem.  We  hear 
a  great  deal  of  talk  about  minorities  these 
davs.  but  let  us  not  forget  that  they  are 
other  minorities  than  racial.  There  are  polit- 
ical and  philosophical  minorities  as  well. 

The  majority  has  the  numbers.  It  has  the 
chairmanship  of  every  committee,  It  has  a 
majority  of  every  committee,  and  it  has  a 
decisive  power  to  which  It  is  entitled  be- 
cause the  electorate  has  bestowed  it.  One  of 
the  powers  and  one  of  the  checks  and  bal- 
ances in  our  system  which  is  given  to  the 
minority  so  that  it  can  exert  a  reasonable 
influence  on  public  policy  is  the  motion  to 
recommit.  On  at  lea--t  two  occasions  within 
the  last  week  we  have  seen  another,  where 
because  of  outside  Interpretation  the  motion 
to  recommit  becomes  a  vote  on  an  issue 
instead  of  a  procedural  matter.  We  are  about 
to  see  another  such  situation.  The  sum  total 
of  effect  is  that  it  takes  away  from  the  mi- 
nority the  protection  and  a  right  provided 
under  Hou?e  rules. 

It  transfers  the  minority's  rightful  au- 
thority and  power  to  the  majority.  This  is 
an  erosion  of  fair  parliamentary  procedure 
and  a  dangerous  precedent. 

I  cannot  vote  against  the  previous  question 
for  these  reasons,  but  I  do  want  to  vote 
against  the  SST.  I  cannot  adopt  the  dan- 
gerous practice  of  consistently  transfernng 
the  rights  of  the  minority  over  to  the  ma- 
jority which  already  has  the  overwhelming 
power  to  legislate  as  it  .sees  fit. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  minority  will 
give  us  the"  chance  to  record  our  votes  on 
the  specific  issue  of  the  SST. 

Mr.  CoNTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  Gubser.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts. 
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Mr.  CoNiE.  Certainly  I  am  sure,  even 
though  I  am  the  ranking  Republican  on 
this  subcommittee,  that  if  I  offer  a  motion 
10  recommit  to  delete  the  SST,  the  motion 
would  be  taken  away  from  me. 

Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  Gubser.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  might 
appeal  to  the  sporting  blood  in  the  House 
and  let  the  Members  vote  on  my  amendment 
and  then  let  them  vote  on  a  rollcall  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  and  commend  him  for 
taking  this  special  order  to  inform  and 
clarify  the  positions  often  taken  by  cer- 
tain groups  of  lobbyists,  particularly  the 
Sierra  Club  in  two  recent  incidents. 

Twice  this  year  the  Sierra  Club  has 
misrepresented  the  voting  records  of 
many  Members  of  the  Congress  includ- 
ing myself.  Each  time  the  club  has  tried 
to  excuse  its  sloppy  reporting  by  claim- 
ing inadequate  staff  or  the  system  of  vot- 
ing in  the  House  of  Representatives  or 
both.  All  three  excuses  are  lame  and 
misleading. 

First,  a  minimum  of  time,  research, 
and  scholarship  could  have  produced  a 
more  accurate  report  of  my  voting  rec- 
ord. I  believe  the  Sierra  Club  relies  on 
incompetent  lobbyists  in  that  they  pur- 
posefully misrepresent  positions  to  in- 
timidate or  embarrass  certain  Members 
of  the  Congress.  This  method  or  attitude 
should  be  corrected  as  it  will  not  be  suc- 
cessful in  the  long  run. 

The  gentleman  from  California  (Mv. 
GcBSER)  has  quite  accurately  presented 
and  explained  the  parliamentary  situ- 
ation occurring  during  the  considera- 
tion of  the  national  forest  management 
bill  and  the  supersonic  transport  amend- 
ment to  the  appropriation  bill.  I  will  not 
reiterate  In  the  interest  of  time.  I  con- 
cur with  his  analysis. 

My  views  on  both  bills  were  misrepre- 
sented. My  views  were  easily  ascertain- 
able. The  Sierra  Club  bulletin  is  not  an 
accurate  representation  of  Members' 
records  for  or  against  conservation 
measures  in  general  or  the  records  of 
Members  on  these  two  particular  issues. 

In  complete  candor  I  must  say  that  I 
am  not  opposed  to  all  management  of 
our  national  forests.  Some  management 
is  probably  necessary  for  their  protection 
and  conseiwation.  But  I  opposed  the  na- 
tional timber  supply  bill  in  the  foiTn  pro- 
posed by  H.R.  12025. 1  said  so  many  times 
publically  and  in  letters  to  many  con- 
stituents. 

Also  I  state  that  I  voted  and  spoke 
a.?ainst  the  appropriation  for  the  SST  on 
May  28.  1970.  I  gave  my  reasons  then. 

I  believe  the  editors  of  the  Sierra  Club 
E'diietin  ousht  to  correct  their  report  of 
June  1970.  I  believe  they  ought  to  em- 
ploy more  scholarship  in  their  reports. 
Their  readers  are  entitled  to  fah  and  ac- 
curate reports.  Members  of  the  Congress 
ai-e  also  entitled  to  accurate  reports.  I 
shall  look  for  a  correction  in  an  early 
issue  of  the  Sierra  Club  Bulletin. 


THE    ROAD    TO    PEACE    IN    SOUTH- 
EAST ASIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  '  Mr.  Robison  >  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  sense 
of  disillusionment  and  frustration  afflicts 
us  all  when  we  consider  our  dilemma  in 
Vietnam.  This  is  not,  of  course,  the  first 
time  we  have  been  deeply  divided  as  a 
nation — nor  will  it  probably  be  the  last — 
but  the  ingredients  for  a  spiritual  dis- 
aster are  now  all  around  us,  reflecting  a 
failing  of  the  American  people  generally 
to  believe  as  they  once  did  in  the  work- 
ings of  their  institutions. 

The  tragic  war  in  Vietnam — with  its 
other  costs  beyond  those  measurable  in 
blood  and  treasure — is  not  the  sole  cause 
of  this  situation.  By  all  odds,  however,  it 
must  be  judged  a  major  contributor  to 
our  national  unease:  for,  out  of  our  ir- 
resolution concerning  that  war  has 
arisen  what  John  W.  Gardner  recently 
termed  the  "serious  pathologies  of  dis- 
sent— together  with  the  frightening 
trend  toward  repression." 

None  of  us  who  serve  in  this  body  can 
be  immune  to  all  this.  But,  surely,  we  are 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  doing 
more  than  merely  succumbing  to  that 
mood  or  adding  to  it. 

Instead,  as  Mr.  Gardner  has  also  sug- 
gested : 

Those  of  us  who  are  in  the  thick  of  action 
must  believe  we  at  least  have  a  chance  to 
work  for  a  better  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my  recent  privi- 
lege, by  virtue  of  your  nomination,  to 
have  been  a  member  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  United  States  Involvement  in 
Southeast  Asia  which  this  House  sent 
to  that  part  of  our  vastly  troubled  world. 
I  accepted  that  assignment  with  certain 
misgi\angs  as  to  what,  if  anything,  we 
could  accomplish,  but  with  the  hope — a 
very  himible  hope,  I  assiu-e  my  col- 
leagues— that  out  of  our  mission  could 
come  some  light  to  help  guide  our  future 
path. 

The  select  conimittee  has  now  ren- 
dered its  report  to  the  House;  not,  I 
think,  the  best  sort  of  report  it  was  ca- 
pable of  producing,  but  still  one  deserv- 
ing more  attention  than  it  has  so  far 
received  and,  absent  the  publicity  given 
one  facet  thereof,  probably  would  have 
received. 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood,  for  there 
has  already  been  too  much  misunder- 
standing about  the  Con  Son  Island  prison 
incident  and  the  conditions  there  that 
two  of  our  members  found  and  described 
as  "shocking."  In  now  making  only  pass- 
ing reference  to  that  discovery,  I  do  not 
mean  to  downgrade  its  imjxDrtance — nor 
to  suggest  that  any  of  us  hope  for  any- 
thing less  than  the  early  elimination  of 
such  conditions.  But  I  do  mean  to  sug- 
gest that  this  incident,  which  has  now 
been  subjected  to  the  full  glare  of  pub- 
lic scrutiny,  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
obscure  all  the  other  matters  of  sub- 
stance we  have  to  report  to  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  to  our  colleagues. 

What  are  those  other  matters? 

Well,  each  of  the  12  of  us  will  place 


different  interpretations  on  the  various 
things  we  saw,  and  heard,  in  South  Viet- 
nam, in  Laos,  in  Cambodia,  and  in  the 
other  parts  of  Southeast  Asia  some  of 
us  visited.  There  will  also  be  differences 
among  us  as  to  the  comparative  impor- 
tance of  those  items. 

Nevertheless.  I  believe  it  can  be  said 
that  there  is  a  rough  consensus  among 
us  as  to  certain  of  those  items — a  con- 
sensus the  report,  as  originally  sub- 
mitted, does  not  adequately  liighlight.  In 
preparing  to  try  to  do  that,  now,  I  should 
add  that  I  have  circularized  an  advance 
text  of  these  remarks  among  my  fellow 
committee  members,  thus  inviting  them 
to  participate  in  this  special  order  and 
to  take  exceptions,  where  they  wish,  to 
what  I  will  have  to  say,  so  that  this  rec- 
ord may  be  as  accurate  as  possible  under 
the  circumstances.  It  should  be  further 
understood  that  I  have  no  intention  of 
trying  to  bind  those  committee  mem- 
bers who  cannot,  or  who  do  not  wish  to 
participate  in  this  exercise  so  that,  where 
such  may  be  the  case,  these  remarks 
stand  as  mine,  alone. 

With  that  by  way  of  preliminarv-.  let 
me  begin  by  saying  that  I  believe  all  of 
us  were  impressed  by  the  apparent  gains 
made  under  the  so-called  pacification 
program.  Both  metropolitan  Saigon  and 
the  countryside  were  far  more  "secure  ' 
than,  I  think,  most  of  us  had  anticipat- 
ed; and,  for  those  of  us  who  have  been 
to  South  Vietnam  before,  as  I  had  not, 
demonstrably  more  so  than  at  the  time 
of  our  previous  visit  or  visits.  As  is  noted 
in  our  report,  perhaps  the  best  evidence 
of  this  is  the  manner  by  which  commit- 
tee members,  themselves,  traveled  at 
wiU  tliroughout  the  countryside — and 
much  of  the  time  without  any  sort  of 
military  escort — and,  if  surface  appear- 
ances mean  anything,  to  most  of  us  the 
vast  majority  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
people  now  seem  to  be  leading  fairly 
normal  lives,  if  there  is  such  a  thing  m 
a  nation  at  war. 

Most  of  us  were  equally  impressed  by 
at  least  the  statistical  evidence  of  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  toward 
training  and  arming  a  regional  and 
popular  force — comparable  to  our  Na- 
tional Guard — of  over  500,000  individu- 
als. This  force  is  supplemented  by  a  .'-onic- 
what  questionably  named  "combat- 
ready"  people's  self-defense  force — that 
can  be  likened  to  a  local  militia — with  a 
strength  of  over  1  million  persons  shar- 
ing sometliing  like  350,000  miscellaneous 
firearms  among  them.  The  mission  of 
these  paramilitary  forces,  in  the  train- 
ing of  wliich  U.S.  military  personnel 
have  assisted,  is  to  help  restore  and  then 
maintain  security  in  the  countryside. 

Tlie  question  of  political  stability  has 
always  had  a  special  pertinency  for  any- 
one seeking  to  gage  South  Vietnam's 
chances  of  surviving  on  its  own — a  sub- 
ject on  which  I  shall  have  more  to  say 
in  a  moment.  Nevertheless,  the  mere  fact 
that  the  present  government  has  strong- 
ly promoted  this  program  of  arming  the 
populace  bespeaks  something  about  its 
own  self-confldence  in  the  future. 

But,  as  our  report  indicate.s — and  I 
would  now  encourage  those  who  have  not 
yet  read  it  to  do  so — the  pacification  pro- 
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gram  is  not  without  its  rough  spots,  nor 
by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination  can 
the  progress  made  under  its  several  fac- 
ets be  considered  as  permanent  in  na- 
ture. Nevertheless,  I  believe  there  was  a 
conseiisus  anions  us  to  the  effect  that 
the  pacification  program  is  working  and 
that,  if  tlie  presently  favorable  climate 
for  its  continued  progress  holds,  one  can 
look  for  further,  substantial  gains  to  be 
made  under  it  during  the  next  6  months 
or  so. 

I  have  purposely  adopted  a  time- 
frame cf  6  months  becau.se  I  believe 
there  \va^  also  a  consensiis  among  us  to 
the  effect  that  the  Cambodian  sanctuary 
ooeration — or  "incursion."  if  one  pre- 
fer.-.— was  a  clear,  if  temporary,  military 
succes/i  in  terms  of  giving  both  the 
pacification  program  and  its  companion, 
the  Vietnamization  program,  at  least 
that  much  more  time  within  which  to 
show  further  progress. 

Our  gen'jral  optimism  in  this  regard, 
however,  has  to  be  tempered  by  the  new 
uncertainties  that  have  been  biought 
into  the  overall  picture  by  the  spreadin.^ 
of  the  war  into  Cambodia,  itself,  now. 
Since  there  were  obvious  differences  of 
oiJinioa  among  us  with  respect  to  this 
aspect  of  the  Cambodian  operation,  I  do 
not  believe  it  useful  to  try  to  pursue  a 
committee  consensus  concerning  wliat 
our  policy  should  be  toward  Cambodia. 
It  desires  to  be  noted,  however,  that  none 
of  u' — so  far  as  I  could  ascertain — ap- 
peared willmg  to  support  direct  military 
assistance  to  the  Lon  Nol  govermnent 
even  if.  v.ithout  such  assistance,  it  miaht 
fall  to  the  Commianists.  Instead,  most  of 
us  appeared  to  favor  encouraging  the 
kind  01  regional,  self-help  defense  efforts 
that  Representative  Keith  discusses  in 
his  helpful  separate  views— provided,  of 
course,  no  shorter  route  to  peace  for 
Indochina  can  be  foimd  by  way  of  some 
form  of  political  settlement. 

However,  getting  back  to  South  Viet- 
nam, I  think  it  can  be  said  that,  while 
most  of  us  saw  a  successful  pacification 
inogram  as  being  essential  to  the  govem- 
ment's  survival,  we  came  away  from 
Vietnam  keenly  aware  of  the  fact  that 
such  survival  al.so  depends  on  its  people's 
iibiliiy  to  erect  a  viable  economy  and  to 
bring  oir'er  cut  of  its  presently  chaotic 
political  .system. 

On  this  dual  Question,  I  believe  there 
was  unanimity  among  us  to  the  effect 
that  South  Vietnam  now  faces  a  complex 
tconomic  problem  which  poses  a  greater 
threat  tc  it  than  any  military  threat  at 
the  present  time.  This  problem,  with  its 
attendant  political  consequences,  is  con- 
centrated in  Saigon.  In  this  stn^e,  Saieon 
represents  one  economic  and  political 
problem  and  the  counti-vside  auite  an- 
other—s<nnething  all  of  us  might  well 
try  to  bear  in  mind  as  we  project  the 
ixihtical  future  of  a  Thieu-Ky  regime 
that  seems  to  have  decided  to  run  the 
risk  of  pacifying  the  countryside  first, 
before  dealing  with  its  internal  but 
Saigon-oriented  economic  concerns. 

This  Is  a  substantial  political  risk. 
Evidence  of  growing  discontent  with  the 
Thieu-Ky  government  abounds,  at  least 
in  Saigon,  where  student  dissenters  have 
stepped  up  tlieir  attacks  on  the  govern- 
ment as  being  "corrupt,  unjust,  and  dic- 


tatorial," disabled  war  veterans  have 
been  pushing  their  demands  with  equal 
vigor,  and  there  are  growing  threats  of 
labor  strife.  Inflationary  pres&iu-es— and 
the  political  reaction  thereto — require 
the  immediate  attention  of  both  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  National  Assembly,  but 
there  are  signs  of  an  early  response.  In 
the  meantime,  political  opposition  to 
President  Thieu  grows  but.  with  South 
Vietnam's  plethora  of  political  parties, 
fails  to  coalesce  around  any  one  potential 
opponent. 

So  I  would  also  also  venture  to  say 
that,  after  observing  all  this,  most  of  us 
saw  no  poUtical  alternative  to  President 
Thieu  at  the  moment.  Some  of  us  did 
talk,  in  Saigon,  to  representatives  of  the 
several  important  Buddhist  factions, 
which  have  spearheaded  earlier  "op- 
position" movements  but  now  seem  more 
poUtically  cautious.  Some  of  us  also 
talked  with  leaders  of  the  so-called 
"Third-Force"  movement  which  argues 
that  there  should  be  some  middle-groimd 
choice  for  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
between  the  Vietcong,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  a  goverrunent  with  as  little  popular 
support  as  Thieu-Ky  enjoy,  on  the  other. 
This  suggestion  seems  to  have  consider- 
able appeal  to  those  South  Vietnamese 
who  are  politically  aware — a  state  of 
mind  that  may  exist  now  in  Saigon  but  is 
rare,  except  on  a  purely  local  level,  in  the 
countryside.  And  it  is  in  the  coimtry- 
side  where  the  support  President  Thieu 
can  count  on  next  year  through  his  per- 
sonally appointed  province-chief-to-dis- 
trict-chief apparatus  would  seem  to 
guarantee  his  reelection,  hands  down. 

Of  course.  President  Thieu  needs — as 
we  have  often  been  told — to  "broaden  his 
political  base,"  even  if  only  in  his  own 
self-interest.  There  may  be  ways  we  could 
use  to  better  encoui'age  him  to  do  so — 
though  it  would  be  my  personal  observa- 
tion that  he  is  far  less  of  an  "American 
puppet"  than  some^people  have  pictured 
him.  But,  even  if  this  should  be  a  de- 
sirable thing  for  us  to  be  promoting,  one 
supposes  the  same  thing  could  be  said 
with  regard  to  Thieu's  potential  opposi- 
tion, all  of  which  could  get  pretty  sticky 
if  we  rea'ly  mean  what  we  are  saying 
about  turning  this  war — in  all  its 
aspects— back  over  to  the  South  Viet- 
namese. 

Whatever    commitment    we    have    in 
South  Vietnam  is  to  its  people,  and  cer- 
tainly net  to  the  Thieu-Ky  regime.  How- 
ever, to  those  who  have  been  arguing  that 
all  we  need  do  to  restore  peace  to  Viet- 
nam is  to  "withdraw  our  support  from 
Thieu  and  Ky,"  I  would  say  it  is  not  as 
simple  as  all  that.  The  Thieu-Ky  regime 
exists — even  as  does  the  war  itself — and 
I  see  nc  practical  way  of  withdrawing 
our  support  from  that  government,  what- 
ever its  faults  may  be,  miless  we  are  "pre- 
pared, simply  and  more  or  less  precipi- 
tately, to  withdraw  from  South  Vietnam 
altogether;  something  I  do  not  believe  a 
majority  of  our  citizens  is  presently  will- 
ing to  support. 
What,  then,  can  and  should  we  do? 
That  question  brings  me,  finally,  to  the 
Vietnamization   program — under   which 
we  nre  tiying  to  "de-Americanize"  this 
conflict,  in  both  its  military  and  political 
aspects,  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  what- 


ever government  there  may  be  in  Saigon 
increasingly  responsible  for  what  hap- 
pens next  in  South  Vietnam.  It  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  write  this  particular 
script — much  as  we  might  like  to— for 
the  one  lesson  we  should  by  now  have 
drawn  from  this  whole,  unhappy  experi- 
ence is  that  our  power,  that  has  some- 
times seemed  limitless  to  us,  just  dees 
not  extend  that  far. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  supplemental  views 
I  submitted  to  accompany  the  commit- 
tee's printed  report.  I  addressed  myself 
at  some  length  to  certain  of  the  develop- 
ing problems,  as  I  saw  them,  with  regard 
to  the  Vietnamization  program.  In  order 
that  easy  reference  may  be  had  thereto, 
I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  those 
supplemental  views  be  made  a  part  of 
these  remarks,  at  the  conclusion  thereof. 
In  those  views,  I  ventured  to  say  that 
our  committee — while  expressing  its  gen- 
eral support  for  the  concept  of  Vietnam- 
ization— had  not  sought  a  consensus  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  felt  this  key  progra.-ii 
could,  and  should,  be  accelerated.  In- 
stead, we  contented  ourselves  by  merely 
noting  that:  "As  far  as  groiuid  troops 
are  concerned,  America  should  continue 
its  withdrawal  program  at  least  as  fast 
as  is  now  scheduled." 

Perhaps  it  would  have  been  Impossible 
for  us  to  have  arrived  at  a  more  specific 
agreement  on  this  very  important  ques- 
tion. However — and  this  is  a  point  I  wish 
to  stress — it  now  appears  from  several 
of  the  supplemental  views  as  submitted 
by  individual  committee  members,  that 
more  than  a  few  of  us  were  of  the  opin- 
ion, on  leaving  Vietnam,  that  the  rate 
of  our  withdi-awal,  first  from  participa- 
tion in  ground  combat,  and  then  in  terms 
of  artillery  and  air  support,  both  could 
and  should  be  accelerated.  It  was  my 
own  opinion,  as  set  forth  in  my  supple- 
mental views,  that  we  ought  to  aim  with 
more  precision  than  we  have,  as  a  matter 
of  policy,  to  be  out  of  all  ground  combat 
activities  in  South  Vietnam  before  next 
May  1,  and  to  phase  out  the  balance  of 
our  direct  militai-y  support  activities  in 
Vietnam  by  July  1,  1972— getting  down 
by  that  date,  I  might  now  add,  to  cer- 
tainly no  larger  a  residual  military  pres- 
ence in  South  Vietnam  than  whatever 
logistical  and  liaison  personnel  might  be 
needed  in  the  event — absent  a  prior  po- 
Utical settlement— we  were  then  still 
aiding  South  Vietnam  through  programs 
of  military  assistance  or  supporting 
assistance. 

The  main  thrust  of  President  Ni.xon's 
policy  toward  Vietnam  would  clearly 
seem  to  be  running  in  this  same  direc- 
tion—and the  President  may  well  have  a 
roughly  similar  timeframe  for  with- 
drawal in  mind  though,  for  obvious  rea- 
sons, he  does  not  wish  to  commit  himself 
publicly  to  it.  Those  reasons,  one  must 
assume,  center  aroimd  his  felt  need  to 
keep  the  timing  of  our  exit  from  South 
Vietnam  flexible  enough  so  that  our  re- 
maining forces  there  would  encounter  a 
minimum  of  danger,  and  so  that  what 
might  be  called  a  "power-vacuum 
would  not  be  created  overnight.  In  addi- 
tion, the  President  quite  likely  sees  some 
value  in  using  Hanoi's  uncertainty  as  to 
our  precise  intentions  as  a  lever  to  en- 
courage it  in  the  direction  of  a  political 
settlement. 
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In  light  of  all  the  attendant  uncer- 
tainties— and  Mr.  Nixon's  special  re- 
sponsibilities as  Commander  in  Chief  of 
U5.  troops  that  were  committed  to  ac- 
tual combat  by  someone  other  than  he — 
I  do  not  see  the  President's  position  as 
being  unreasonable.  Indeed,  it  is  a  posi- 
tion with  certain  advantages. 

However,  there  are  certain  disadvan- 
tages as  well — both  to  the  President  and 
to  the  Nation.  The  same  uncertainty  that 
may  work  as  a  positive  lever  on  Hanoi 
to  move  it,  at  last,  toward  meaningful 
negotiations,  provides  us  with  little  more 
than  negative  leverage  on  the  Thieu-Ky 
government — and  the  other,  diverse  and 
divided  political  elements  in  South  Viet- 
nam—in order  to  convince  them,  all,  of 
the  fact  that  we  are,  indeed,  "going 
home,"  and  that  there  is  an  urgent 
necessity  for  them  to  pull  themselves 
together.  They  must  decide,  within  a 
shorter  period  of  time  than  they  now 
seem  to  contemplate,  what  kind  of  politi- 
cal arrangements  in  the  South  are  sup- 
portable on  a  long-term  basis  without 
substantial,  continuing  U.S.  military  as- 
sistance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  of  this  Congress  have 
been  privileged — whether  we  have  appre- 
ciated it  or  not — to  be  participants  or 
mere  bystanders  in  an  historic  foreign- 
policy  debate.  That  debate  still  goes  on, 
as  it  should,  concentrating  on  the  very 
difficult  questions  relating  to  the  con- 
gressional power  to  "declare  war",  and 
the  powers  and  responsibilities  of  the 
President  as  Commander  in  Chief  once 
our  Armed  Forces  are  actually  committed 
to  combat  in  a  war,  whether  formally 
"declared"  as  such  or  not. 

In  this  instance,  this  debate  is  com- 
plicated by  the  fact — no  matter  how 
some  of  us  may  deplore  it — that  our 
Armed  Forces  are  already  deeply  in- 
volved in  a  shooting  war  in  South  Viet- 
nam; a  war  that  now  threatens  to  spill 
over  into  other  parts  of  former  Indo- 
china. 

There  are  those  among  us  who  pro- 
pose that  we  should  mandate  upon  the 
President,  as  Commander  in  Chief  of 
those  forces,  a  date  by  which  they  must 
all  be  withdrawn  from  that  conflict;  let- 
ting, as  it  were,  the  "chips"  thereafter 
fall  where  they  may. 

At  the  same  time,  there  are  those  oth- 
ers among  us  who — with  equal  sin- 
cerity— share  the  President's  concern 
about  the  possible  effect  of  a  withdrav.-al 
deadline  upon  the  safety  of  our  last- 
remaining  troops  in  South  Vietnam  and 
see  the  responsibilities  we  rightly  or 
wrongly  have  assumed  for  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  as  requiring  something 
more  of  us  than  merely  leaving  the 
scene  of  combat,  now  that  we  no  longer 
find  it  to  our  liking. 

And,  therein — as  I  see  it — lies  the  fatal 
flaw  in  tiie  policy  we  call  "Vietnamiza- 
tion," or  in  a  mere  withdrawal  from  the 
conflict.  For  a  policy  of  withdrawal, 
standing  by  itself,  fails  to  deal  with  the 
central,  political  issues  underlying  the 
Vietnam  conflict,  almost  certainly  fore- 
casts continued  political  and  military 
strife  in  South  Vietnam  even  after  all 
our  troops  have  departed  therefrom,  and 
totally  fails  to  address  itself  to  the  devel- 
oping and  disturbing  problems  now  en- 


gaging our  attention  in  such  other  paits 
of  former  Indochina  as  Laos  and 
Cambodia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  the  dimensions 
of  our  present  dilemma — as  best  I  can 
state  tiiem;  and  a  most  diflBcult  and 
agonizing  dilemma  it  is. 

However,  as  I  said  in  the  beginning,  we 
"who  are  in  the  thick  of  action"  must 
believe  we  can  do  something  construc- 
tive to  help  resolve  it. 

The  way  things  have  siiaped  up,  tiie 
legislative  alternatives  at  the  moment 
would  seem  to  be  a  mandated  withdrawal 
deadline,  as  proposed  in  House  Resolu- 
tion 1000 — and  in  the  Hatfield-McGov- 
ern-Goodell-Hughes  counterpart  there- 
of in  the  other  body — or  no  action  at  all. 
I  say  this  because  I  do  not  believe  that 
even  the  most  ardent  supporters  of 
House  Resolution  1000  believe  it  has  a 
chance  in  this  body  and,  despite  the  in- 
tensive national  campaign  being  waged 
in  behalf  of  its  Senate  counterpart,  most 
objective  observers  now  see  only  a  slim 
chance  for  that  proposal,  esjjecially  since 
the  so-called  "Cooper-Church"  debate. 

Should  this  assessment  prove  correct, 
Mr.  Speaker,  then  this  Congress  will  end 
its  days — like  its  immediate  predeces- 
sors— having  totally  failed  to  address  it- 
self to  our  problems  in  Southeast  Asia 
in  a  positive  and  constructive  fashion. 

I  believe  we  must  do  better. 

I  believe  we  must  undertake  to  share 
with  the  President  the  burden  of  shaping 
our  national  purpose  abroad  in  this 
troubled  world,  and  that  enough  time 
still  remains  in  this  session  for  us  to 
begin  to  do  so. 

Accordingly,  I  have  today  introduced 
a  concurrent  resolution,  the  text  of  which 
is  as  follows : 

H.  Con.  Res.  698 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  .\merlca  here- 
tofore undertook,  wisely  or  not,  to  guaran- 
tee the  right  of  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
na.m  to  "self-determination"  in  the  face  of 
what  was  considered  to  be  externally-sup- 
ported aggression;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States  of 
America  accordingly  have  made  an  unprece- 
dented effort  and  sacrifice  in  support  of  that 
ambition  including,  despite  the  absence  of 
any  formal  declaration  of  war  on  the  f>art 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  accept- 
ance of  a  direct  combat  role  for  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States  of  America  In 
the  aforesaid  conflict  for  a  longer  period  of 
time  now  than  any  other  war  in  which  they 
have  ever  been  engaged ;  and 

Whereas,  while  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam have  suffered  grievouF  losses  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  protracted  conflict,  the  number 
of  American  servicemen  wounded  in  action 
in  South  Vietnam  and  adjoining  areas  al- 
ready exceeds  those  wounded  in  World  War  I 
and  the  combat  deaths  of  American  service- 
men in  South  Vietnam  and  adjoining  areas 
will,  at  the  present  rate,  also  shortly  exceed 
those  sustained  in  World  War  I;  and 

Whereas  it  would  seem  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  have  met.  many  times  over, 
whatever  commitment  ihey  may  have  had 
to  the  people  of  South  Vietnam:  and 

Whereas  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  expressly  delegates  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  the  authority  to  act  as 
"Commander  In  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
cf  the  United  States  .  .  .  when  called  into 
the  actual  .service  of  the  United  States";  and 

Whereas  the  President,  acting  in  his  ca- 
pacity as  Commander  in  Chief  of  such 
armed  forces,  is  currently  pursuing  a  policy 
of    gradual    withdrawal    of    United    States 


armed  forces  from  both  a  direct  combat  or 
combat-supporting  role  in  the  aforesaid  con- 
flict, which  policy  is  generally  referred  to  as 
a  policy  of  "Vietnamization"  and  includes 
the  physical  withdrawal  of  United  States 
troops  from  South  Vietnam  and  adjoining 
are.as:  and 

Whereas  the  President  has  reported  and 
other  observers  have  confirmed  that  United 
States  efforts  to  train  and  equip  the  armed 
forces  of  South  Vietnam.  In  order  to  prepare 
them  to  assume  full  responsibility  for  secur- 
ing Internal  order  In  their  nation  and  the 
full  burden  of  combat  In  protecting  it  against 
continued,  externally-supported  aggression, 
have  been  proceeding  satisfactorily  and  that 
progress  thereunder,  so  far,  has  even  been 
exceeding  our  original  expectations;  and 

Whereas,  in  furtherance  of  such  policy  and 
in  light  of  its  progress,  the  President,  as 
Commander  in  Chief,  has  already  physically 
withdrawn  over  115.000  United  Slates  troops 
from  South  Vietnam  and  adjoining  areas  and 
has  announced  plans  for  a  further  reduction 
of  150,000  troops  therein  on  or  before  May  1, 
1971;  and 

Whereas  this  policy  of  a  gradual  withdrawal 
of  the  United  Slates  military  presence  In 
South  Vietnam,  loading  eventu.iUy  to  a  tctal 
military  withdrawal  therefrom,  appears  to 
now  be  our  official  policy  regarding  South 
Vietnam  even  though  the  same  has  not  yet 
been  formally  recognized  or  endorsed  as  such 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  there  is  broad  support  among  the 
American  people  and  within  their  Congress 
Tor  such  a  policy  of  withdrawal,  and  a  de- 
veloping consensus  to  the  effect  that  the 
United  States  has  now  done  about  all  it  can, 
militarily  speaking,  for  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  and  that  the  time  is  fast  approach- 
ing when  they  should  be  left  to  their  own 
devices  aiid  determination;  and 

Whereas  there  are  wide  differences  of  opin- 
ion within  the  Congress  regarding  both  the 
Constitutional  and  practical  limits  of  the 
President's  powers  and  responsibilities  as 
Commander  in  Chief,  especially  when  con- 
sidered in  conjunction  with  the  broad  powers 
and  responsibilities  concerning  foreign  policy 
separately  delegated  under  the  Constitution 
to  the  Congress,  including  specifically  its  sole 
power  "To  declare  War  .  .  (and)  To  raise 
and  support  Armies";  and 

Whereas  those  differences  of  opinion  now 
largely  center  around  the  question  of  wheth- 
er or  not  the  Congress  can  or  should,  in  a 
situation  such  as  that  now  pertaining  in 
South  Vietnam,  mandate  upon  the  President, 
as  Commander  in  Chief  of  United  States 
armed  forces  already  committed  to  combat, 
a  date  or  deadline  by  which  they  should  all 
be  removed  from  such  combat,  and 

Whereas  it  appears  unlikely  that  this  ques- 
tion can  be  satisfactorily  resolved  one  way 
or  the  other  in  the  91.^t  Congress,  now  meet- 
ing in  session  in  Washington,  thus  leaving 
open  for  the  time  being  many  questions  con- 
ceriUng  our  Government's  official  policy  re- 
garding South  Vietnam  to  which  this  Con- 
gress should  nevertheless  address  Itself  In 
as  j>oEltive  and  constructive  a  fashion  as  pos- 
sible; and 

Whereas  a  policy  of  "Vietnamization", 
standing  by  itrelf  and  no  matter  how  suc- 
cessful, automatically  raises  certain  ques- 
tions, among  which  are:  (a)  Whether  or  not 
:t  is  Intended  to  be  irreversible  in  natv.re; 
(b)  Its  failure  to  deal  with  the  central, 
political  is-^ues  underlying  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict, thus  forecasting  continued  political  and 
military  strife  in  South  Vietnam  even  after 
all  United  States  troops  have  been  with- 
drawn therefrom,  and  ic»  Its  failure  to 
address  itself  to  the  developing  and  disturb- 
ing political  and  military  problems  now  en- 
gaging our  attention  in  such  other  nationa 
cf  former  Indochina  as  Laos  and  Cambodia; 
and 

Whereas  the  President  has  repeatedly 
pledged,  as  did  his  predecessor,  that  "we  seek 
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no  wider  war"  in  Sotitheast  Asia  and,  fur- 
ihermore.  has  recently  reaffirmed  as  a  matt€r 
of  national  policy  the  fact  that.  In  his  words; 
•  A  political  settlement  Is  the  heart  of  the 
matter  ,  .  .  (and  that)  Is  what  the  fighting 
in  Indochina  has  been  about  over  the  past 
30  years";  and 

Whereas  the  burden  of  United  States  ef- 
forts to  bring  peace  to  South  Vietnam  and 
to  Southeast  Asia,  generally,  whether  those 
efforts  are  to  be  successful  or  not,  should  not 
fall  solely  on  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  but  rather  should  be  a  responsibility 
■shared  both  by  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gres:=  of  the  United  States;  Now,  therefore, 
belt  ^  ^. 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  Congress 
hereby  declares  that  it  is  the  national  policy 
to  avoid  any  further  enlargement  of  the 
present  conflict  in  South  Vietnam  and  to  do 
evervthlng  possible  to  bring  a  just  peace  to 
South  Vietnam  and  to  Southeast  Asia,  gen- 
erally, by  virtue  of  a  negotiated  settlement 
of  the  poUUcal  Issues  now  dividing  the  peo- 
ple and  the  nations  thereof:  and  be  it  further 
Resolved.  That  the  Congress  hereby  de- 
clares its  support  of  any  and  all  efforts  made 
or  to  be  made  by  the  President,  and  encour- 
ages further  efforts  on  his  part,  to  achieve 
such  a  negotiated  settlement,  including  ef- 
forts to  arrange  a  cease-fire  in  South  Viet- 
nam and  surrounding  countries  and  includ- 
ing efforts  to  involve  the  United  Nations  in 
whatever  way  can  best  encourage  an  end  to 
this  war;  and.  pending  any  such  form  of  set- 
tlement, be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Congress  hereby  de- 
clares that  it  is  the  national  policy  to  con- 
tinue, on  an  irreversible  basis.  United  States 
troop" withdrawals  from  South  Vietnam  and 
adjoining  areas,  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  all  American  servicemen  in  South  Viet- 
nam or  adjoining  areas  should  be  withdrawn 
from  any  and  all  participation  In  ground 
combat  activities  therein  on  or  before  May 
1.  1971.  except  insofar  as  It  may  be  necessary 
for  such  troops  remaining  therein  after  such 
d.iie  to  defend  themselves  or  their  positions; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  it  Is  further  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  all  other  American  servicemen, 
including  those  specifically  engaged  in  com- 
bat-support acUvltes.  should  be  withdrawn 
from  South  Vietnam  or  adjoining  areas  on 
or  before  July  1.  1972.  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Congress  hereby  reaf- 
firms Its  constitutional  right  and  responsi- 
bility of  consultation  with  the  President  on 
all  matters  menUoned  within  tills  resolution, 
and  fully  expect  to  be  included  lo  the  deci- 
sion-making process  on  all  matters,  now  and 
henceforth,  affecting  grave  national  deci- 
sions of  war  and  peace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ns  you  can  see.  the  resolu- 
tion reestablishes— as  the  primary  goal 
of  our  policy  for  Southeast  Asia— the 
search  for  a  negotiated  settlement  of  the 
political  issues  now  dividing  the  people 
and  the  nations  thereof,  and  u  then  goes 
on  to  support  the  initiatives  the  Presi- 
dent has  already  made  in  this  connection 
and  encourages  such  further  "new  initi- 
atives" in  this  direction  as  he  may  deem 
fruitful. 

Next,  the  resolution  adopts  "Vietnami- 
Efltion"— pending  such  a  settlement — as 
a  national  policy,  which  is  .'^omethinEt 
Congress  has  not  yet  done,  and  under- 
takes to  describe  our  military  withdrawal 
from  South  Vietnam  under  that  policy  as 
being  "irreversible"  in  nature  even  as 
various  admimstration  spokesmen  have 
described  it. 

Finally,  the  resolution  addresses  itself 
to  the  totality  of  our  intention  to  with- 


draw militarily  from  South  Vietnam  and 
sets  forth  the  sense  of  Congress— without 
attempting  a  mandate — as  to  the  time- 
frame within  which  that  process  should 
be  completed.  In  so  doing,  it  retains  for 
the  President  the  flexibility  to  maneuver 
that  he  ought  to  have  as  Commander  in 
Chief,  while  at  the  same  time  giving  him 
some  needed  additional  leverage  in  order 
to  "Vietnamize"  the  search  for  peace  in 
Saigon  even  as  we  are  now  seeking  to 
"Vietnamize"  whatever  may  remain  of 
the  war,  Itself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  illusions.  I  offer 
no  panacea — no  "instant  solution"  for 
our  problems  in  Southeast  Asia. 

I  have  no  particular  pride  of  author- 
ship in  the  resolution.  I  am  not  wedded 
to  its  language,  and  it  is  obviously  sub- 
ject to  improvement. 

But  I  hope  and  believe  I  have  offered 
a  reasonable  and  attainable  legislative 
suggestion  that  is  wholly  in  line  with  our 
basic  responsibilities  in  the  field  of  for- 
eign policy— as  well  as  something  that, 
prayerfully,  might  somehow  advance 
that  desire  for  peace  that  is  common  to 
the  people  of  Southeast  Asia  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  alike. 

I  include  the  following  supplemental 
views: 

SUPPLEMENT.M.   VIEWS 

(By  Representative  Howard  W.  Robison.  New 
York,  to  accompany  report  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  "the  select  com- 
mittee on  United  States  involvement  in 
Southeast  Asia,"  as  filed  for  printing  on 
July  6,  1970.  and  referred  to  the  committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union) 

Although  I  was  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the 
resolution  creating  a  "Select  Committee  on 
United  States  Involvement  In  Southeast 
Asia,"  and  one  of  those  voting  for  that  reso- 
lution as  It  passed  the  House  on  June  15.  last, 
I  had  not  sought  assignment  to  that  com- 
mittee. This  was  largely  because  I  had  cer- 
tain reservations  about  what  such  a  commit- 
tee could  really  accomplish,  certain  doubts 
about  whether  such  a  committee,  when  ap- 
pointed, could  be  truly  representative  of  the 
wide  dlfferet  ces  of  opinion  so  apparent  both 
in  Congress  and  in  the  Nation  relative  to 
what  our  role  In  Southeast  Asia  should  be, 
and  certain  fears  that  such  a  committee,  like 
other  "fact-finding"  commissions  before  it, 
would  not  be  able,  despite  the  best  of  in- 
tentions, to  take  a  fully-free,  independent 
and  objective  look  at  our  situation  in  South 
Vietnam  and  other  pertinent  parts  of  South- 
east Asia. 

However,  when  I  was  asked  by  the  Minority 
Leadur  to  serve  on  the  committee  I  felt  ob- 
ligated to  do  so — and  to  do  so  to  the  best 
of  my  ability— while  still  recognizing  the 
Inherent  shortcomings  In  any  such  effort. 
It  was  a  challenging  assignment,  and 
turned  out  to  be  a  fascinating  and  personal- 
ly valuable  e.xperlence — an  experience  which 
much  after  the  nature  of  my  own  military 
service  in  World  War  II,  I  would  not  want 
to  have  missed  but  would  not  particularly 
care  to  repeat. 

Edcli  member  of  the  Committee.  I  believe. 
it  can  be  said,  entered  upon  his  duties  in 
as  objective  a  manner  as  possible;  being 
willing  to  work,  and  to  work  hard,  at  those 
duties,  and  being  hopeful,  as  well,  that  de- 
spite all  the  ambiguities  and  contradictions 
we  knew  we  were  to  encounter  we  might 
still  return  with  sometlilng  of  value  to  report 
to  the  House,  and  to  the  Nation. 

I  am  prcud  of  the  way  our  committee — 
and  al!  of  Its  members — worked  -it  cur  as- 
signment. Our  Chairman,  "Sonny"  Mont- 
gomery, was  a  tireless,  but  fair  leader:  and 


each  individual  Committee  member  had  .i 
free  hand  to  do  or  suggest,  whatever  he 
felt  might  be  an  effective  means  oy  which 
to  advance  our  overall  efforts.  To  a  large 
extent,  then,  each  of  us  charted  his  own 
course  in  Vietnam  (and  elsewhere  In  South- 
east Asia) — .sometimes  singly  and  .sometimes 
as  a  "team"  member — fanning  out  so  as  to 
cover,  in  a  way  I  believe  no  other  such  study 
conimission  has  attempted,  more  aspects  or 
the  United  States  involvement  in  those  .ircda 
than  any  of  us  had  originally  contemplated. 
We  therefore  have,  Individually  .and  collec- 
tively, a  uniquely  large  portfolio  of  notes 
and  "information  that — though  each  of  us 
might  draw  different  conclusions  there- 
from— ought  to  be  of  considerable  value  to 
this  House. 

Also,  by  virtue  of  the  method  of  opera- 
tion we  adopted,  the  information  we  have 
rests.  In  my  judgment,  on  a  sounder  and 
more-objective  basis  for  analysis  than  com- 
parable information  heretofore  brought  back 
bv  other  such  study  commissions.  Tins  was 
possible  because  we  deliberately  avoided  pub- 
licity which  might  hamper  our  attempts  .it 
fact-finding,  and  we  also  avoided  situations 
whereby  a  stage  might  be  set  for  us  to  find 
only  such  "facts"  as  someone  desired  us  to 
have.  On  most  occasions,  then,  our  drop-ins 
on  civilian  and  military  personnel  at  Amer- 
ican posts  were  just  that:  Drop-ins  with 
little  or  no  advance  notice.  Similarly,  we 
postponed  the  large,  formal  briefing,  such 
a  group  could  inevitably  expect— and  also 
needed  somewhere  along  the  way— until 
after  we  had  spent  a  good  many  hours  out 
"in  the  field."  so  to  speak,  discussing  m.-it- 
ters  with  the  subordinates  of  those  higher- 
ups  who  would  eventually  brief  us.  and 
plumbing  in  a  "one-on-one"  oasis  for  tiie 
personal  opinions  of  diverse  individuals.  lO 
that  when  those  formal  briefings  came,  there 
could  be  a  real  dialogue,  rather  than  the 
usual  "one-way  street." 

I  thoroughly  approved  of  this  manner  of 
operation,  but  criticism  of  our  efforts,  per- 
haps  inevitable,  has  already  oome.  One  such 
critic  has  declared  tliat  we  had  "too  many 
mllitarv  briefings."  Whether  we  did  or  not  is 
a  matter  of  opinion— but,  in  light  of  the  fact 
that  we  are.  as  a  Nation,  deeply  involved  miU- 
tarily  in  Vietnam  and  Indirectly  so  In  other 
pani  of  Southeast  .\sia.  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  military  briefings  was  unavoidable.  In 
any  event,  as  a  glanre  at  the  listing  of  in- 
dividual or  "team"  contacts  made  by  the 
committee  will  show  (which  summary.  I  un- 
derstand, will  be  made  an  appendix  to  this 
report  In  its  final  form),  the  miUtary  brie.- 
ings  were  more  than  outntunbered  by  the 
contacts  we  developed  on  a  more  personal 
basis  with  a  great  number  of  Individuals  with 
dramatically  divergent  viewpoints. 

But.  however  this  may  be.  the  larger  prob- 
lem we  encountered— and  the  area  in  which 
I,  for  one.  believe  we  are  subject  to  vaiid 
criticism- was  in  attempting  to  convert  our 
notes  and  our  inlividua!  observations  :c  suit- 
able report  form.  In  that  connection,  the 
report  we  have  submitted  is— I  regret  to  say- 
woefully  inadeqtiate. 

This  is  the  fault  of  no  one  in  particular. 
It  lies,  ins-ead.  in  the  decision  of  a  majority 
of  us— which  decision  I  questioned— to  try  to 
put  otu-  "report"  together  on  the  return  plane 
trip  home.  Our  accumulated  fatigue— botn 
mental  and  phyjica:— contributed  to  the  oo- 
vlotis  difficulties  inherent  in  such  a  situation. 
'^t  best,  what  we  cou'.d  have  hoped  to  do— 
and  wha'  I  believed  we  were  attempting  to 
do— was  to  work,  again  individually  and  as 
teams,  a:  rough  drafts  of  the  various  sectioiis 
or  titles  to  be  included  in  our  final  report,  i- 
was  my  further  understanding  that  .&«« 
drafts  were  to  be  put  together  for  us  by  oi.r 
staff  peo-ilo  over  the  weekend  following  o.u 
arrival  back  in  Washington,  and  later  taken 
up  bv  us.  meeUng  in  regular  committee  lasn- 
lon.  'to  see  If  we  could  then  put  them  .a 
final— and  proper— re pon   form.  Instead  « 
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that,  the  so-called  final  "report"  was  filed  for 
us  on  Monday  afternoon.  July  6th.  At  that 
time,  so  far  as  I  know,  few  if  any  members  of 
Uie  committee  other  than  the  Chairman  had 
seen  the  "report"  in  its  entirety. 

Ii  Is  therefore  Inaccurate  to  state — I  again 
regret  to  say — as  is  stated  in  the  introduction 
to  the  report  as  filed,  that  it  ".  .  .  represents 
8  consensus  of  the  views  of  the  committee." 

At  best,  under  the  circumstances,  the  re- 
port can  represent  only  a  rough  consensus 
of  the  views  of  some  of  the  members  of  the 
committee. 

I  regret  this  because  our  failure  to  reach 
for  a  broader  consensus  among  ourselves  can 
only  frustrate  our  desire  to  be  of  substantial 
service  to  our  colleagues.  Perhaps,  such  a 
consensus  would  have  been  impossible  to  at- 
tain in  any  event,  but  we  ought  at  least  to 
have  tried  since  any  report  of  this  nature 
autonaatically  loses  much  of  its  effectiveness 
when  it  is  accompanied  by  a  plethora  of  Indi- 
vidual or  supplemental  views  such  as  these 
I  now  feel  constrained  to  add  to  It : 

THE    ECONOMY    OF    SOUTH    VIETNAM 

In  general,  I  approve  of  the  matters  and 
conclusions  as  set  forth  In  the  report  under 
this  heading. 

Several  times,  different  sources  advised  us 
that,  in  their  opinion,  the  urgent  economic 
problems  faced  by  the  government  of  South 
Vietnam  constituted  a  far  greater  danger  to 
its  survival  than  any  current  military  threat. 

This  economic  crisis — centered  around  gal- 
loping inflation — has  its  greatest  impact  in 
Saigon  and  the  other  urban  areas  of  South 
Vietnam.  In  the  "countryside",  many  day-to- 
day transactions  are  conducted  by  traditional 
merhods  of  barter,  rather  than  for  cash,  and 
"black-market"  operations  of  the  sort  so 
prevalent  In  and  around  Saigon  are  rare. 

This  contrast  pwints  out  an  important  dis- 
tinction: In  considering  the  overall  problems 
of  South  Vietnam,  It  is  quite  readily  appar- 
ent that  Saigon  Is  one  part  thereof,  and  the 
"coimtryside"  quite  another. 

It  is  possible  that  our  committee  spent 
too  much  time  examining  the  problems  of 
the  "couiitryside,"  and  too  little  attempting 
to  understand  the  true  nature  of  Saigon's 
internal  difficulties,  many  of  which  relate 
back  to  the  overwhelming  presence  the 
United  States  has  so  long  maintained  there. 
Our  authorities  in  Saigon  are  wisely  attempt- 
ing to  gradually  reduce  that  "presence."  and 
conunittee  members  who  had  been  to  South 
Vietnam  before  commented  favorably  on  the 
vastly  reduced  numbers  of  American  "GI's  ' 
seen  nowadays  on  Saigon's  streets.  In  an- 
other section  of  our  committee's  report — on 
which  I  shall  have  no  further  comment — it 
is  suggested  that  American  civilian  person- 
nel (including  the  personnel  of  contractors) 
in  South  Vietnam  should  also  be  reduced. 
Since  most  of  these  American  civilians  are  in 
and  around  Saigon,  again,  and  the  numbers 
of  them  are  all  too  apparent,  I  heartily  con- 
cur in  that  recommendation. 

In  any  event,  before  I  left  for  Vietnam 
one  of  our  other  colleagues,  not  named  as  a 
member  of  our  committee  but  a  fairly  recent 
visitor  himself  to  Vietnam,  asked  me  to  In- 
quire as  to  whether  or  not  it  was  possible 
that,  under  existing  programs,  the  present 
government  of  South  Vietnam  might  "win" 
the  countryside  while  "losing"  Saigon.  It 
would  now  be  my  observation  that  this  is 
altogether  possible,  given  the  rather  appmr- 
ent  succeys  of  the  pacification  programs  In 
the  rural  areas  alongside  the  growing  dis- 
satisfactions and  political  unrest  now  cap- 
turing daily  headlines  In  Saigon's  news- 
papers. But  I  left  Saigon  with  the  definite 
Impression  that  the  Thieu-Ky  government 
has  decided  to  take  a  calculated  risk  In  this 
connection — giving  priority,  wisely  or  no,  to 
an  acceleration  of  the  more  rurally-oriented 
pacification  programs,  while  hoping  in  the 
meantime  to  ride  out  the  gathering  political 
storms  centered  in  Saigon  and  the  nation's 
lesser  metropolitan  areas. 


I  would  consider  this  to  involve  a  rather 
substantial  risk — and.  certainly,  not  one  that 
we  should  discount  In  attempting  to  look  at 
South  Vietnam's  irrunedlate  political  future 
For  the  fact  must  be  stated  plainly:  South 
Vietnam's  economic  problems,  and  the  social 
unrest  caused  thereby,  are  already  severe  and 
getting  worse.  Furthermore,  those  problems 
cannot  help  b.it  be  accentuated  by  the  grad- 
ual Americaii  withdrawal.  Strong  measures 
need  to  be  taken  by  the  Thleu  regime  if  thete 
aggravated  conditions  are  to  be  mastered, 
and  Ambassador  Bunker  and  his  staff  need  to 
work  as  cooperatively  as  possible  with  that 
government — or  its  successor  government — 
to  ease  the  economic  pains  of  our  withdrawal. 
It  will  not  be  easy,  and  I  am  not  particu- 
larly sanguine  about  South  Vietnam's  ability 
to  find  its  way  through  to  a  state  of  "eco- 
nomic health,"  as  our  report  puts  it — but  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say  It  cannot  be  done. 

PACIFICATION 

As  a  member  of  the  select  committee,  I 
was  particularly  Interested  in  this  subject;  1 
worked  on  this  section  of  the  report  as  filed 
and.  since  most  of  what  I  submitted  In  this 
regard  was  accepted  by  the  other  members, 
only  a  few  additional  comments  are  now 
needed. 

I  would  like  to  preface  those  by  saying 
that  one  of  the  more-productive  days  I  spent 
in  Vietnam  was  when  John  Paul  Vann. 
DEPCORDS  In  the  IV  Corps  (the  Delta)  sec- 
tion of  South  Vietnam,  allowed  me  to  accom- 
pany him  on  a  routine  Inspection  tnp  by 
automobile — and  without  military  escort — 
from  Can  Tho.  where  we  had  spent  the  pre- 
vious night,  down  Route  4  some  160  miles  to 
the  little  city  of  Ca  Mau,  In  An  Xuyen  Prov- 
ince. 

Vann  Is  an  extremely  Interesting  and 
knowledgeable  man — regarded  by  some  as 
the  "Billy  Mitchell"  of  the  Vietnam  war, 
for  It  was  he  who  resigned  his  army  com- 
mission some  years  ago  to  protest  the  Army's 
strategy  of  trying  to  fight  a  war  of  insurgency 
with  a  sledgehammer  instead  of  a  scalpel, 
only  to  return  to  Vietnam  to  take  an  active 
role  in  shaping  the  "pacification"  program. 
As  we  drove  down  Route  4.  he  spoke  at  length 
of  the  Delta's  war  history.  According  to 
Vann,  2  million  of  the  Delta's  7  million  peo- 
ple were  under  VC  control  2  years  ago,  as 
compared  to  only  an  estimated  167.000  now. 
Even  a  year  ago.  no  American  In  his  nght 
mind  would  have  attempted  the  trip  we  were 
making,  even  in  daytime,  without  a  heavy 
armed  guard.  Vaiin  himself  was  ambushed 
and  wounded  by  the  VC  while  travelling  by 
motor-bike  down  Route  4  only  nine  months 
ago.  Matters  have  steadily  Improved  until 
now — as  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes — most  of 
the  residents  of  the  Delta  were  living  quite 
normal  lives. 

This  progress  towards  securing  the  coun- 
tryside is  all  the  more  remarkable  because 
of  the  fact  that  "Vletnamization  " — pacifica- 
tion's corollary — is  virtually  complete  in  the 
Delta,  our  ground  combat  forces  having  been 
pulled  out  of  action  there  nearly  a  year  ago. 
Some  23,000  U.S.  military  personnel  still  re- 
main in  the  Delta — once  the  heartland  of 
the  Communists'  entire  efforts  to  take  over 
the  country — but  they  are  performing  strict- 
ly a  support  and  logistical  function.  With 
Vann,  I  stopped  at  several  local  units  of 
CORDS  (Office  of  Civil  Operations  and  Revo- 
lutionary Development  Support) — as  we 
moved  freely  in  and  out  of  small  cities  and 
villages,  as  well  as  provincial  capitals,  along 
the  way.  I  made  a  point  of  talking  with  as 
many  of  the  military  and  civilian  "advisers" 
In  these  units  as  possible  on  a  "one-on-one" 
basis — out  of  Vann's  hearing — and  was  im- 
pressed (as  I  was  at  numerous  similar  stops 
on  subsequent  days  in  other  part  of  South 
Vietnam)  with  their  sense  of  dedication  to, 
and  satisfaction  with,  the  job  they  were  per- 
forming. I  particularly  recall  a  young  second 
lieutenant  with  whom  I  talked  in  one  small 
district  town    (in  Bac  Lieu  Province,  I  be- 


lieve) who,  when  asked  by  me  if  he  thotight 
the  pacification  program  was  worthwhile 
and  had  a  chance  of  success,  replied,  "Yes. 
Sir;  very  much  so.  We're  making  peace  here. 
Sir — not  war." 

Perhaps  we  are.  finally,  "making  peace"  in 
South  Vietnam  in  this  fashion.  Surely,  this 
shift  away  from  a  "body-count"  objective 
and  towards  the  objective  of  trying  to  win 
the  "hearts  and  minds"  of  the  countrysides 
residents — through  the  several  facets  of  the 
pacification  program — is  a  far  sounder  policy 
than  the  "big  war"  strategy  we  cnce  pur- 
sued, with  its  inherent  If  unsp>oken  concept 
of  somehow  thereby  winning  a  "military  vic- 
tory" in  and  for  South  Vietnam. 

However,  whether  or  not  "peace  through 
pacification"  is  an  attainable  goal  or  just 
aiiother  illusion  among  the  many  from  which 
we  have  suffered  throughout  our  tragic  ex- 
periences in  South  Vietnam,  Is  still  largely 
an  unanswerable  question.  I  lend  to  think, 
now.  that — given  enough  time,  and  given 
the  full  support  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
government  as  well  as  of  its  people — a  peace 
of  sorts  can  be  brought  in  this  fashion  to 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 

But  it  will  take  additional  time — and  will 
cost  additional  lives — and  perhaps  more  pa- 
tience on  the  part  of  the  American  people 
than  a  majority  of  us  are  willing  to  give 
to  the  difficult  task  of  trying  to  put  back 
together  a  little  nation  that  we  have  come 
close  to  destroying  in  our  former  attempt  at 
"saving"  It. 

Pacification  rests  on  a  tenuous  founda- 
tion, of  course,  but  on  a  sounder  one  than 
we  have  previously  attempted:  a  program 
whose  level  of  success  will,  by  any  system  of 
measurement,  continue  to  go  up  and  down 
since  we  still  face  a  highly-mercurial  situ- 
ation in  Vietnam.  But  it  is  also  a  program 
that — should  the  presently-favorable  climate 
for  it  in  Vietnam  somehow  hold — just  might 
succeed. 

VIETNAMIZATION 

But  pacification  is  only  half  of  our  policy 
for  disengagement  from  the  conflict  In  Viet- 
nam— the  other  half  being  "Vletnamiza- 
tion." 

For  someone  who  believes  as  I  have  for 
some  time,  that  we  have  done  just  about 
all  we  can.  militarily  speaking,  for  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Vletn.im  in  their  long  struggle 
for  self-determination — and  for  someone  who 
iDelleves.  as  I  also  have  for  some  time,  that 
we  should  now  leave  them  to  their  own  de- 
vices and  determination,  and  in-depth  study 
of  our  progress  at  "Vletnamization"  of  the 
sort  we  attempted  could  only  produce  mixed 
emotions,  at  best. 

As  the  committee  report  suggests,  that 
process  Is  certainly  "progressing  "  and  It 
would  appear  that,  as  the  report  also  states. 
".  .  .  all  levels  of  our  military  command  are 
planning  to  meet  (the  currently-announced) 
withdrawal  schedules." 

The  committee  did  not  seek  a  consensus — 
which  might  have  been  Impossible  to 
achieve — as  to  whether  or  not  the  Vletnami- 
zation process  could,  and  should,  be  ac- 
celerated. Instead.  It  contented  Itself,  in  the 
report,  with  merely  noting  that:  "As  far  as 
ground  troops  are  concerned.  America  should 
continue  its  withdrawal  program  at  least  as 
fast  as  Is  now  scheduled." 

At  the  risk  of  putting  words  in  others' 
mouths.  I  believe  that  several  of  us  left 
Vietnam  convinced  that  this  withdrawal 
program,  at  least  in  the  area  of  ground  com- 
bat, could  and  should  be  accelerated.  I,  for 
one,  fall  Into  that  category.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion in  my  mind  but  that  the  military  situa- 
tion In  South  Vietnam  today  is  better  for 
both  the  U.S.  and  the  South  Vietnamese 
than  as  any  .Inie  since  American  units  first 
entered  the  war  in  the  stimmer  of  1965.  In 
addition,  the  South  Vietnamese  fighting 
units  have  undoubtedly  gained  new  self- 
confidence  as  a  result  of  their  role  In  the 
Cambodian-sanctuary    operation.    The    only 
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thing  that  would  appear  to  prevent  us  from 
capitalizing  on  these  facts  is  the  new  un- 
certainty brought  Into  the  picture  by  the 
external  threat  now  to  Cambodia,  Itself.  Ir- 
respective of  this  uncertainty,  however,  I  be- 
lieve It  would  be  useful  for  purposes  of  en- 
rouragltisr  'he  Soutl;  Vletnsmrse  people,  and 
particularly  their  political  community  to  fi- 
nally pull  themselves  together.  If  we  were  to 
announce  as  soon  as  practicable  further 
troop  reductions  beyond  those  already  now 
scheduled  to  take  place  before  next  May  1st. 

There  Is  a  risk  in  this,  of  course,  Just  as 
there  has  always  been  with  regard  to  our  de- 
cision to  '.\ithdraw  from  combat  and  turn 
rh;.';  v.ar  over  to  those  who  alone — albeit  with 
our  logistical  help — can  win  It.  But  I  think 
we  should  certainly  aim  more  precisely  at 
being  out  of  all  ground  combat  (except  In- 
sofar as  remaining  U.S.  units  might  have  to 
defend  themselves)  within  a  year  from  now; 
and  I  also  think  that  we  should  aim  to 
phase  out  the  balance  of  our  military  sup- 
port activities,  except  perhaps  for  a  residual 
group  of  advisers  and  logistical  aides,  within 
two  years  from  now,  rather  than  the  three 
or  four  years  some  of  our  military  people 
projected  for  us. 

In  this  connection,  I  was  especially  Im- 
pressed with  our  Navy's  procedures  for  turn- 
ing their  ••in-country"  nussii--n  over  to  the 
South  Vietnamese  navy.  These  procedures 
are  described  in  tlie  report  under  this  title. 
Admittedly,  the  Navy  may  have  faced  an 
ea.-iler  Vietnamlzatlon  problem  than  either 
the  Army  or  the  Air  Force,  but  the  Navy's 
program  is  now  80  percent  complete  and  will 
be  fully  completed  by  December  of  this  year, 
with  the  exception  of  larger  combat  ships 
and  the  completion  of  training  of  SVN  navy 
personnel  to  take  over  maintenance  and  op- 
erational procedures.  Navy.  thus,  is  now 
nearly  out  of  the  •'combat  business"  In  Viet- 
nam, as  evidence  of  which  stands  that  fact 
that  only  some  20  percent  of  the  over  225 
assault  craft  taking  part  in  the  Mekong 
portion  of  the  recent  Cambodian  operation 
were  U5N  vessels.  Surely,  there  is  something 
here  that  both  our  Army  and  Air  Force  peo- 
ple might  endeavor  to  copy. 

There  are  still  other  ways  by  which  the 
process  of  Vietnamlzatlon  could.  I  think,  be 
accelerated.  One  of  the  things  I  shall  always 
remember  about  my  ride  down  Rout*  4  to 
Ca  Mau  Is  seeing  U.S.  Army  Engineer  units, 
and  personnel,  working  on  repairing  and  re- 
building portions  of  that  heavily-travelled 
highway  in  the  noon-day  heat  and  humidity 
while  South  Vietnamese  natives  lay  In  their 
hammocks — during  their  customary  "siesta" 
time — on  the  front  porches  of  their  homes 
along  that  road.  There  are  many  paradoxical 
things  about  this  war  that  future  historians 
will  puzzle  over — including  the  fact  that  we 
wpre  drafting  young  Americans  to  fight  and 
uie  in  It  long  before  the  nation  we  sotight 
to  help  had  Instituted  its  own  system  of 
uiilltary  conscription.  But  It  Is  equally  para- 
doxical for  us  to  draft  young  Americans  to 
spend  a  year  of  their  lives  In  Vietnam  work- 
ing with  pick,  shovel  and  rake  at  building 
roads  for  the  South  Vietnamese — who  are 
by  no  means  a  lazy  oeople.  I  can  well  under- 
stand why  our  Engineers  cannot  turn  heavy 
road-building  machinery,  complicated  to 
operate,  over  to  untrained  South  Vietnamese. 
But  there  Is  no  reason  why  we  cannot  hire 
South  Vietnamese,  who  need  the  Jobs  any- 
way, to  take  over  the  manual  labor  that  our 
people — here  and  elsewhere  In  Vietnam — are 
doing,  and  thus  reduce  our  need  for  con- 
tinuing to  send  draftees  to  work.  If  not  to 
fight,  m  Vletniun. 

One  final  word  about  the  Vietnamlzatlon 
process:  It  could  well  be  that  we  have  so 
'■  Americanized •'  the  South  Vietnamese  Army 
that  It  cannot,  at  any  foreseeable  time,  be 
maintained  by  the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 
The  question  needs  to  be  asked:  "Have  we 
so  re-made  ARVN  In  our  own  Army's  capable 
but  elephantine  Image,  with  its  long  longis- 


tical  tail  and  Its  expensive  array  of  equip- 
ment, as  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  South 
Vietnamese  to  carry  on  'their"  war.  if  need 
be.  In  a  way  compatible  with  Vietnamese 
capabilities  and  resources?" 

The  question  is  worth  pondering,  and  It  is 
one  that  deeply  concerns  the  responsible 
senior  staff  ofBcers  of  the  Vietnamese  Joint 
General  Staff  with  whom  I  talked.  They  re- 
alize they  simply  cannot  afford  to  continue  to 
fight,  after  we  have  gone.  In  the  same  ways 
we  have,  even  with  such  material  and  eco- 
nomic assistance  as  they  hope  we  may  still 
provide. 

Unless,  then,  we  are  prepared  to  commit 
ourselves  to  a  stipjxjrt  function  in  South  Viet- 
nam longer  than  I  think  we  are,  and  if  dis- 
engagement on  our  part  is  Intended  to  be 
something  more  than  a  simple  abandonment 
of  the  responsibilities  we  assumed,  wisely  or 
not.  for  South  Vietnam,  some  redefinition  of 
'Vietnamlzatlon"  along  these  lines  ought  to 
be  attempted. 

It  would  also  be  helpful  for  us  to  better 
understand  the  Vietnamese  attitude  towards 
this  program.  As  best  I  could  determine, 
most  of  them  accept  it  as  being  both  inevi- 
table and  Irreversible.  But  several  of  them 
reminded  me  that,  while  the  program  por- 
tends tho  end  of  the  war  for  us,  it  also  as- 
sumes that  "their"  war  will  go  on. 

So,  in  trying  to  decide  If  "Vleinamiza- 
tion"  has  a  good  chance  of  success  as  "Paci- 
fication" now  seems  to  have,  we  ought  also 
to  attempt  some  broader  redefinition  of 
what  we  really  mean  by  "Vietnamizaton." 

Tlie  most  disturbing  finding  of  all  I  made 
in  Vietnam  was  the  fact  that  both  sides  now 
seem  to  be  digging  in  for  a  protracted  war — 
and  I  think  all  will  agree  that  the  Vletnam- 
e>se,  both  North  and  South,  have  for  far  too 
long  suffered  under  the  burden  of  war. 

Can  we  call  "Vietnamlzation"  a  success  if, 
in  the  end,  it  merely  prolongs  that  suffering? 

Personally.  I  do  not  think  so — and  this  Is 
why  I  asked  President  Thieu.  when  we  had 
our  audience  with  him,  if  he  did  not  think  it 
was  time  to  make  some  "new  initiatives"  to- 
wards peace.  His  reply  was  the  more  or  less 
standard  one  to  the  effect  that  his  govern- 
ment was  ready  to  negotiate  with  the  other 
side,  on  anything,  at  anytime,  but  that  all 
such  overtures  thus  far  made  have  fallen  on 
deaf  ears.  Since  that  time.  Secretary  of  State 
Rogers  has  had  his  own  audience  with  Presi- 
dent Thleu.  and  President  Nixon  has  named 
David  K.  E.  Bruce  to  head  the  United  States 
delegation  at  the  near-comatose  Paris  peace 
talks.  What  all  this  may  portend,  no  one  can 
say.  but  one  of  the  more-interesting  discus- 
sions I  had  in  Saigon  was  with  Mr.  Tran  Van 
Tuyen,  a  local  attorney,  a  member  of  the 
Vietnamese  delegation  to  the  1954  Geneva 
Conference  and  later  a  3-year  political 
prisoner  under  the  Diem  regime,  who  told 
me:  •'If  •Vleinamlzatlon'  is  only  a  war 
strategy  and  not  at  the  same  time  a  peace- 
seeking  method.  It  is  also  a  myth  among  the 
many  that  have  marked  the  American  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam,  and  the  biggest  myth 
of  all." 

CAMBODIA 

The  committee  report  comments  at  length 
on  the  overall  Cambodian  situation,  but  in 
very  general  terms,  and  refers  but  briefly  to 
•'the  evident  success  of  the  sanctuary  clear- 
ing operation" — something  which  I  believe 
individual  committee  members  have  sepa- 
ra'iely  termed  an  "outstanding  success." 

For  my  part.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  ac- 
cept as  fact  the  committee's  conclusion  that 
the  sanctuary  operation  was,  strictly  speak- 
ing, a  ••success."  Surely,  it  has  bought  time 
within  which  both  the  Pacification  and  Viet- 
namlzation programs  can  go  forward  and. 
almost  equally  surely.  It  will  result  In  sub- 
stantial savings  In  American  lives.  This  latter 
thought  was  uppermost  In  the  minds  of  those 
American  boys  who  took  part  In  this  opera- 
tion as  I  discussed  it  with  them  at  two  dif- 


ferent locations  Just  inside  the  Cambodian 
border.  None  of  them,  it  deserves  to  be  noted, 
had  any  doubts  about  the  necessity  and  Jus- 
tification for  the  effort  they  were  making. 

I  did  not  expect  to  find  otherwise,  but 
this  is  as  good  a  point  as  any  to  make  one 
other  observation:  Whether  this  war  is  right 
or  wrong  for  the  United  States,  and  regard- 
less of  the  concerns  so  often  expressed  at 
home  these  days  about  the  motivation  and 
moral  fibre  of  our  younger  generation,  this 
war  will  stand  as  a  testament  to  the  fortitude 
and  courage  of  those  young  Americans  who 
have  fought  in  It.  They  have  done  so  often 
against  their  wishes,  and  yet  they  have  been 
willing  to  perform  to  the  best  of  their  ability 
whatever  mean,  difficult  and  dangerous  task 
we  assigned  to  them — in  the  face  of  vast 
uncertainties  at  home  about  their  mission. 

Through  their  sacrifices,  we  have  learned 
(or  should  have  learned)  In  Vietnam  some 
lessons  about  revolutionary  warfi.re  and 
about  the  limitations  of  our  own  power.  One 
can  accept  the  Cambodian-sanctuary  opera- 
tion as  being  consistent  with  -ivhai  we  have 
thus  learned,  and  one  can  ■.-.elcome  its  short- 
term  military  benefits;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
we  need  to  understand  that  those  benpflts 
which  may  now  permit  us  a  faster  rate  of 
disengagement  from  Vietnam  have  also  un- 
intentionally created  a  climate  In  Cambodia, 
itself,  that  could  lead  to  an  even-greater  in- 
volvement on  our  part  in  the  tangled  aff.'.irs 
of  Southeast  Asia. 

The  Cambodian  situation,  when  we  looked 
at  it.  was  too  fluid  a  one  for  immediate  pre- 
scription. A!!  of  us  who  visited  Phnom  Penh 
came  away  filled  with  concern  for  Cambodia's 
future,  and  with  feelings  of  deep  sympathy 
for  the  Cambodian  people.  I  am  sure  we  all 
wanted  to  help  them  in  some  way — and  I  be- 
lieve we  should,  to  a  limited  extent.  But,  U 
the  lessons  so  dearly  bought  for  us  In  Viet- 
nam are  to  mean  anything,  we  must  remem- 
ber that  we  cannot  go  on  trying  to  prop  up 
government  unable  to  defend  themselves,  or 
people  unwilling  to  fight  for  their  own  free- 
doms; and  v,e  must  try  to  keep  Cambodia  in 
proper  prospective  by  recognizing  the  fact 
that  we  have  nothing  remotely  re.'->embling 
a  ••vitar'  interest  In  Its  future  except  Insofar 
as  keeping  it  otit  of  enemy  hands  serves  our 
purposes  in  Vietnam. 

If  this  sounds  unduly  harsh,  I  regret  it — 
but  relief  for  the  beleaguered  Cambodians 
must  come  from  some  other  source  than 
direct  U.S.  assistance.  It  was  to  drive  that 
point  home  that  some  of  us  talked  with  Dr. 
Thanat  Khoman,  Thailand's  distinguished 
Pcreicn  Minister,  at  Bangkok,  while  others 
of  us  flew  to  Djakarta  and  Singapore  to  pur- 
sue— as  the  United  States  must  pursue— 
whatever  possibility  for  restoring  peace  and 
security  to  Cambodia  may  yet  come  from 
the  so-called  ••Djakarta  Conference"  of  last 
May  16th  and  17th.  In  neitlier  instance  could 
we  find  reason  for  optimism — a  subject  on 
which  I  understand  the  Hon.  Hastings  Keith 
(a  member  rf  our  committee)  Is  submitting 
.separate  views  in  which  I  express  my  interest. 

There  are  numerous  other  matters  to  which 
I  would  also  like  to  address  myself,  including 
the  findings  made  by  two  members  of  our 
committee  at  the  Con  Son  Island  prison— 
wlilch  matter  has  since  become  one  of  unfor- 
tunate controversy.  But  I  have  sought  to  con- 
fine myself.  In  these  supplementary  remarks, 
to  the  main  factors  as  I  saw  them  that  help 
define  otir  current  situation  in  Southeast 
Asia  and,  however  dimly,  our  future  there. 

.Since  my  return  from  this  extended  In- 
spection trip.  I  have  often  been  a.';K-ed  if  any- 
tliing  I  heard  or  saw  durlnc;  its  course  had 
caused  me  to  change  my  views. 

The  answer — as  best  I  can  find  one— is 
"No."  though  in  sayine  that  I  recognize  full 
well  that  most  of  us  now  only  see  Vietnam 
through  more  or  less  thick  veils  of  precon- 
ceived ideas  that  tend  to  obscure  the  true 
facts  for  us. 

Besides  which,   at  the   "press-conference- 
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in-reverse"  we  had  with  American  newsmen 
in  Saigon,  one  of  them  said  a  "fact-finding" 
commission  such  as  oiurs  could  find  In  Viet- 
nam whatever  "facts"  it  wanted  to  confirm 
whatever  it  already  believed. 

I  suspect  that  Is  true.  I  have  tried  to  guard 
against  any  such  tendency,  and  I  now  submit 
these  views  to  my  colleagues  for  such  value 
as  they  may  have  to  them,  with  the  assur- 
ance that  they  are  objective  as  I  can  make 
them. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  •ftull 
the  yentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBISON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  listened  avidly  to  the  gentleman's 
(iiss*iation.  I  have  read  every  word  of 
the  report  by  the  committee  of  which 
the  gentleman  was  a  member.  I  had  a 
special  interest  because  I  led  a  group  of 
independent  observers  two  and  a  half 
years  ago  to  Vietnam,  and  we  came  back 
and  made  a  report  to  the  President,  then 
President  Johiison,  and  to  the  Congress. 
We  have  continued  our  interest  in  this 
problem.  We  have  returned  and  we  are 
about  ready  to  make  our  report  to  the 
President,  who  asked  us  to  return  and 
make  evaluations  and  comparisons, 
which  we  will  do. 

I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
findings  of  this  committee  largely  con- 
firm what  we  have  found  and  altogether 
reflect  the  deep  concern  on  our  part,  and 
I  think  we  are  reflecting  the  concerns 
of  our  people. 

Here  again,  we  have  lieard  a  very  fine 
presentation  of  the  problem  as  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  York 
has  seen  it. 

In  our  report  we  will  point  out  once 
again  the  lack  of  policy  in  Vietnam,  the 
lack  of  understanding  of  what  is  our 
true  objective  over  there.  To  use  a  para- 
phrase from  an  old  friend  of  mine  that 
I  worship  in  history,  who  once  was  Presi- 
dent. Abe  Lincoln,  "My  policy  seems  to 
be  to  have  no  policy."  That  seemed  to 
serve  that  interest  he  was  thinking  of, 
but  it  does  not  serve  this  interest. 

One  of  our  problems  in  Vietnam  is 
that  we  have  no  real  policy.  We  can  find 
in  the  i-ccord  some  13  different  reasons 
why  we  are  there,  pronouncements  by 
the  State  Department,  and  by  former 
Presidents,  and  the  current  President. 
We  will  make  a  special  note  of  this  and 
call  for  an  enunciation  of  a  policy,  and 
wewill  suggest  one. 

We  will  al.so  deal  with  seme  plu.ses  over 
there,  and  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  saw 
them.  In  the  field  of  education,  especially 
the  first  five  grade",,  we  were  thrilled  to 
find  out  that  the  average  daily  attend- 
ance of  the  boys  and  girls  in  school,  who 
were  in  the  age  groups  in  grades  one 
through  fi'-e,  ha-^  increased  from  400,000 
to  2,300,000.  Tliat  is  a  magnificent  contri- 
bution to  education. 

The  quality  of  that  education  was  not 
equal  to  what  it  could  have  been,  and 
should  be.  and  eventually  will  be.  I  think 
they  are  working  on  this  question  of  qual- 
ification, but  we  seem  to  have  fallen  off 
in  that  and  have  not  followed  through 
sufficiently  with  the  high  school  program 
or  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

We  vA]\  make  a  special  note  of  the  fact 
that  we  lack  emphasis  greatly  in  the  field 
of  agriculture.  Out  of  South  Vietnam's 


population.  70  percent  are  identified  with 
farming,  but  there  are  only  406  students 
taking  agriculture  in  colleges. 

There  is  a  woeful  lack  there. 

We  will  report  a  plus  where  we  have 
moved  in  with  exteii'^ion  sen'ices,  with 
some  people  from  Iowa,  and  many  States 
ill  the  union,  doing  magnificent  work 
tliere  to  help  the  iJeople  improve  their 
farming  leclmiques.  and  the  use  of  ferti- 
lizers, and  the  improvement  of  proce- 
dures. The  use  of  new  varieties  of  nee  in 
some  instances  can  quadiuple  produc- 
tion. All  the^e  are  pluses. 

We  noted  with  regret  that  the  Thieu 
govei'nment  is  pulling  back  on  this  pro- 
gram. 

We  think  this  is  unfortunate. 

We  noted  pacification.  I  believe  this 
area  of  pacification  is  the  real  answer  to 
the  problem  over  there.  I  was  glad  to  hear 
the  gentleman  say  this.  Our  feeling  was 
that  this  name  was  unfortunate.  It  was 
not  accepted  by  the  Vietnamese.  Some- 
how or  other,  we  still  use  it.  We  are  going 
to  suggest  a  substitute  title,  that  it  is  a 
program  to  bring  stabiUty,  security,  and 
progress  to  these  people,  who  need  this 
most  of  all. 

I  believe  that  we  need  to  increase  our 
involvement  here  in  Congress,  and  the 
concerns  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  and  the  chairman  of  his  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  'Mr. 
MONTGOMERY)  and  all  the  others  of  this 
team,  that  took  them  beyond  the  call  of 
duty  in  their  work  there  has  made  a 
magnificent  contribution  to  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  this  problem. 

We  cannot  solve  the  basic  problems 
unless  we  have  a  better  understanding 
of  them.  I  commend  the  gentleman  for 
his  insight. 

I  assure  the  gentleman  I  wall  consider 
very  seriously  the  resolution  to  which  he 
has  referred.  It  has  some  pertinent 
"whereas"  clauses  which  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered and  which  zero  in  on  the  prob- 
lem. 

Again  I  commend  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
plimentary lerr.arks  of  the  disting'aished 
gentleman  from  Iowa.  I  know  he  has 
been  deeply  concerned  with  this  whole 
itsue  and  with  the  need  to  develop  a 
clearer  United  States  policy  with  respect 
to  our  future  in  Southeast  Asia.  I  am 
sure  we  all  look  forward  to  the  report 
that  he  and  his  colleagues  will  present 
to  us  on  their  separate  trip  to  Southeast 
Asia. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBISON.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Mississippi,  the  leader  of  our  select  com- 
mittee and  one  of  the  finest  leaders  I 
have  ever  known. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  very  kind  re- 
marks. I  might  say  that,  as  chairman  of 
this  select  committee,  one  of  the  gre.it 
pleasures  I  had  was  having  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  on  our  committee.  He  is 
a  dedicated  person.  He  has  a  certain  type 
of  wit  about  him  which  makes  it  very 
easy  to  work  with  the  gentleman.  He  has 
the  ability  to  express  himself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  he  has  the  ability  to  ex- 
press himself  in  writing,  and  he  had  a 
lot  to  do  with  the  writing  of  our  report. 


I  might  say  that  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  today  were  outstanding.  I 
hope  the  Members  who  were  not  pres- 
ent here  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
lead  this  special  order  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

The  gentleman  pointed  out  that  our 
findings  at  Con  Son  Prison,  where  there 
are  the  so-called  "tiger  cages,"  have  pe;- 
haps  overshadowed  our  report,  and  tnat 
other  parts  of  tlie  report  were  over- 
looked. This  is  certainly  true. 

It  is  rather  sad  that  this  would  hap- 
pen: that  one  part  of  the  trip  would 
overshadow  other  parts  of  the  trip.  I 
hope  the  Members,  and  the  press,  and 
the  people  of  this  country  will  look  at  the 
rest  of  the  report,  for  Members  such  as 
the  ■_  entleman  in  the  well  exposed  them- 
selves day  after  day  to  the  dangers  of 
Vietnam  and  the  other  countries  of 
Southeast  Asia  to  try  to  bring  back  a 
constructive,  valuable  report. 

I  might  say  to  the  gentleman  in  the 
v>ell,  as  he  stated  in  his  supplemental 
remarks  in  the  report  which  we  sub- 
mitted to  the  Speaker  and  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  that  probably  the  re- 
port was  submitted  too  quickly,  and  that 
Members  of  this  Select  Committee  did 
not  have  the  opportunity  to  look  at  the 
report  before  it  was  filed. 

The  gentleman  is  absolutely  right  in 
what  he  said.  I  take  the  responsibility. 
For  some  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  felt  that, 
as  soon  as  we  got  back,  this  report  should 
be  submitted  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, because  it  would  become  old 
if  one  waited  too  long. 

I  am  not  looking  for  any  comment 
from  the  gentleman,  but  I  really  accept 
the  responsibility.  I  believe  it  would  have 
been  a  better  report  if  I  had  waited  until 
we  could  have  had  all  the  Members  look 
at  the  report.  However,  there  was  a  driv- 
ing force,  and,  I  felt  we  had  to  submit 
it  as  soon  as  possible. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  and  the 
other  gentlemen  know  who  were  on 
the  committee,  we  did  begin  work  on 
tlie  report  as  soon  as  we  boarded  the  air- 
plane. We  worked  on  it  for  2  days  before 
we  came  back  to  the  United  States.  But 
I  wish  we  had  taken  the  gentleman's  ad- 
vice and  delayed  the  report. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  If  the  gentleman  will 
permit  at  this  point,  as  I  am  sure  he 
knows  I  intended  no  criticism  of  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  in  making  a  refer- 
ence to  the  haste  with  which  the  report 
w^as  filed  in  my  supplemental  viev  s.  The 
circumstances  surrounding  our  return, 
and  the  fact  that  this  was  the  4th  of 
July  weekend  and,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  was  well  aware,  as  soon 
as  we  arrived  back  in  Washington  we 
were  all  going  to  go  to  the  four  comers 
of  this  Nation  and  he  might  not  ."^e  us 
again  for  3  or  4  days,  and  then  with  the 
interest  of  the  news  media  in  what  we 
had  to  say,  along  with  his  inability  to 
sit  on  our  tentative  conclusions  for  3  or 
4  days,  that  thei^e  are  all  circumstances 
that  I  understand  full  well.  I  tell  my 
friend.  I  think,  though,  if  we  could  have 
had  different  circum.otances  in  which  to 
take  time  to  try  for  a  broader  consensus. 
we  might  have  found  it  in  several  areas. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  comments.  I  think  probably 
other  committee  chairmen  could  learn 
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from  the  experience  I  had  as  a  commit- 
tee cliairman  in  our  work  as  a  committee. 
It  was  really  a  much  harder  trip  than  I 
had  anticipated.  I  think  the  decisions 
that  were  made,  with  the  approval  of 
the  committee,  and  the  proposals  that 
I  recommended  to  them  were  basically 
sound  for  the  first  10  or  12  days.  How- 
ever, after  that  Mr.  Speaker,  vou  be- 
come tired  and  you  board  the  airplane 
and  come  back.  So,  probably,  I  would 
recommend  to  other  committee  chair- 
men that  they  not  be  too  hasty  in  issuing 
their  report  to  the  Congress,  but  to  take 
perhaps  a  week's  time  before  they  sub- 
mit it.  I  am  glad  that  the  gentleman 
brought  up  this  special  order.  There  is 
a  tendency  in  the  Congress,  and  in  the 
leadership,  perhaps,  as  well  as  in  the 
people  in  this  country  to  overlook  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  but  it  surely  is  not  go- 
ing to  go  away.  We  have  to  face  this 
issue,  and  we  think  in  our  report  we  have 
given  some  basic  information  necessary 
to  help  us  face  up  to  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  move  along,  be- 
cause I  know  that  there  are  other  Mem- 
bers who  wish  to  comment.  We  can  all 
learn  something  from  our  committee.  We 
probably  stayed  longer  in  Southeast 
Asia  than  any  other  type  of  congres- 
sional committee. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  We  also  probably 
worked  harder  than  any  other  congres- 
sional committee  that  ever  visited  that 
part  of  the  world. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  think  so.  I 
think  when  you  stay  only  3  or  4  days  in 
a  country  such  as  South  Vietnam  where 
we  are  deeply  involved  that  that  is  just 
not  enough  time.  You  need  at  least  10 
days  in  a  country  like  South  Vietnam. 

I  also  want  to  mention  that  when  we 
broke  up  into  teams,  tliis  was  a  worth- 
while experiment.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  12 
Members  did  not  go  around  as  one  unit. 
We  broke  up  into  teams,  and  covered 
much  of  Southeast  Asia.  Mainly  we 
covered  South  Vietnam.  Then  we  sent 
one  team  to  check  on  another  team.  I 
think  it  worked  rather  well,  and  I  hope 
that  other  committees  will  look  at  what 
we  did.  This  is  all  in  our  report. 

I  would  caution  such  ''select  commit- 
tees" in  the  future  to  be  careful  in  pick- 
ing staff  members.  Spend  a  lot  of  time 
on  that.  It  is  very,  very  important.  If  you 
do  not  select  the  proper  staff  people,  you 
might  become  involved  where  you  should 
not  be  involved.  When  you  work  as  hard 
as  we  did  the  people  should  get  the  facts 
from  the  members  of  the  committee  and 
not  from  a  staff  member,  who  is  seeking 
his  own  ends,  and  his  own  gain. 

I  am  soriT  the  gentleman  did  not 
refer  our  military's  problems  regarding 
narcotics  and  marihuana  as  described  in 
the  reiwrt.  The  gentleman  worked  very 
hard  on  that.  I  know  in  the  report  we 
said  that  30  percent  of  the  American 
servicemen  in  Southeast  Asia  or  who  are 
in  South  Vietnam,  at  one  time  or  another 
have  participated  in  the  smoking  of 
marihuana  and  the  use  of  narcotics.  We 
spelled  it  out.  and  this  is  very  important. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  If  the  gentleman  will 
permit,  that  was  only  an  estimate,  be- 
cause no  one  has  any  very  good  figures 
on  this.  No  statistical  studies  have  been 
made.  However.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say 


that  about  30  percent  of  our  U.S.  service- 
men in  Vietnam  have,  at  least,  experi- 
mented with  marijuana  or  some  other 
drug,  and  that  this  is  about  as  close  as 
one  could  come  to  the  probable  facts. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  moving 
to  Cambodia,  I  think  it  was  the  consen- 
sus of  the  committee — I  would  say  nine 
or  10  of  the  12  members  agreed — that, 
certainly,  we  did  not  need  to  send  any 
ground  troops  into  Cambodia,  but  that 
military  aid  and  financial  assistance 
would  certainly  help. 

In  closing,  I  would  say  I  have  not  had 
the  proper  opportunity  to  study  the 
gentleman's  resolution,  but  I  have  found 
his  work  to  be  thoroughly  thought  out, 
and  I  hope  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
study  and  take  a  real  hard  look  at  the 
resolution  that  the  gentleman  is  sub- 
mitting. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me  and  I  especially  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  taking  this  special 
order. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  I  thank  you  very  much 
Chairman  MoNTGo^!ERY.  It  was  a  pleas- 
ure to  have  been  able  to  partici- 
pate in  this  effort  and,  as  I  stated  earlier, 
no  one  could  expect  to  have  a  finer  leader 
than  you.  Further,  though  I  do  not  par- 
ticularly hanker  for  another  trip  to 
South  Vietnam,  if  we  do  go,  I  would  just 
as  soon  have  you  lead  us  again. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBISON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
impelled  to  note  that  the  discussion  to- 
day, as  the  gentleman  in  the  well  says, 
points  out  a  very  great  problem  between 
the  executive  branch  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  in  that  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  has  control  over  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  we  cannot  impose  our  tactical  or 
strategic  deci.sions  upon  liim.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  have  the  major  re- 
sponsibility, a  constitutional  responsi- 
bility, to  fund  the  standing  Army  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  face  our  con- 
stituents every  2  years  to  justify  that 
funding. 

■V^'ith  respect  to  the  gentleman  in  the 
well — can  all  our  ground  combat  troops, 
in  effect,  be  out  of  action  by  May  1.  1971. 
and  all  other  troops  out  of  Southeast 
Asia  by  July  1,  1972?  I  woiUd  anticipate 
that  this  rate  of  Avithdrav.-al  differs  from 
the  President's  plan  of  withdrawr-1. 
though  it  is  consistent  with  some  of  the 
comments  in  the  supplementary  views  to 
the  committee  report  to  the  effect  that 
withdrawal  might  be  accelerated  at  a 
far.ter  rate  than  now  being  conducted? 

In  looking  back  at  the  program  that 
the  President  has  followed,  it  seems,  in 
the  first  year  since  he  declared  a  policy 
of  withdrawal  in  May  of  1969,  that  he 
withdrew  apprcximately  one-fifth  of  the 
549.500  troops  in  South  Vietnam  that 
were  authorized  at  that  time  by  with- 
drawing 115.000  from  Vietnam  by  the 
month  of  March  1970,  and  indicating  that 
he  would  withdraw  an  additional  150,000 
by  May  of  1971.  This  would  leave  ap- 
proximately 284,500  men  in  Vietnam  by 
May  1  of  next  year. 


I  want  to  ask  the  gentleman  in  the 
well;  if  we  were  to  withdraw  all  ground 
combat  troops  from  Vietnam  by  May  1, 
1971,  if  the  gentleman  could  indicate, 
approximately,  what  are  the  numbers  of 
men  involved  in  addition  to  the  150.000 
that  the  President  has  amiounced  that 
he  will  withdraw? 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Well,  to  attempt  an 
answer  to  that  would  require  deeper  re- 
search, I  believe,  than  our  select  com- 
mittee completed  during  the  course  of 
our  investigation. 

But,  it  is  my  understanding — and  I 
stand  to  be  corrected  on  this — that,  once 
the  150,000  additional  troops  wiiich  the 
President  has  proposed  be  brought  out 
between  now  and  next  May  1  are  out, 
we  would  have  about  85  percent  of  all  our 
ground  combat  troops  out  of  Vietnam. 

I  think  this  is  the  intention  behind 
President  Nixon's  promised  additional 
withdrawal.  Does  the  gentleman  have  a 
different  interpretation? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  No.  I  have  not  tried 
to  interpret  the  announcement  of  the 
President,  but  it  seems  to  me  that,  in  a 
checkup  of  our  strength  in  Vietnam,  ap- 
proximately one-fifth  of  our  troops  were 
included  in  the  so-called  maneuver  bat- 
talions, the  "striking  forces,"  and  the 
carrying  on  of  combat  against  the  Viet- 
cong  and  the  North  Vietnamese,  or  about 
a  four-to-one  ratio  of  support  troops  to 
combat  troops,  so  I  have  used  the  figure 
of  approximately  110,000  combat  troops 
as  opposed  to  440,000  support  troops. 
And,  in  the  first  withdrawal  of  the  Presi- 
dent— the  1 15,000  troops — there  was  a  far 
greater  ratio  of  combat  to  support  troop.s. 
So,  it  seems  highly  possible  to  me  that 
the  President's  plan  in  withdrawing  most 
of  the  combat  troops  by  May  of  1971 

Mr.  ROBISON.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  there,  there  are  some  logical  rea- 
sons behind  this,  of  course;  centered, 
largely,  around  the  fact  that  the  train- 
ing of  South  Vietnamese  to  replace  our 
servicemen  in  artillery  support,  or  in 
air  support,  and  these  kinds  of  efforts, 
are  matters  that  require  additional  train- 
ing time. 

You  can  replace  a  groimd  combat  sol- 
dier much  more  easily,  and  much  more 
quickly,  than  you  can  train  helicopter 
pilots.  I  think  this  is  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent's problem  and  our  problem  in  trj'- 
ing  to  arrive  at  how  many  of  our  service- 
men we  can  get  out  in  a  year  or  two 
from  now. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Let  me  ask  the 
second  question,  if  I  may : 

Based  on  the  reports  we  have  had  from 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  it  was  my  un- 
derstanding that  we  estimated,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1969.  that  that 
budget  included  about  $30  billion  ex- 
pended in  Vietnam.  The  following  year 
that  ended  just  recently,  June  30,  1970, 
we  had  an  estimate  of  $33  billion  in  Viet- 
nam, and  for  the  present  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1971.  the  estimate  has  been 
that  approximately  $17  billion  would  be 
expended  in  Vietnam,  which  would  give 
some  indication  that  if  the  withdrawal  of 
115.000  men— with  roughlv  50  percent 
combat  troops — did  reduce  the  budget  by 
some  $7  billion,  then  the  reduction  of 
another  150,000  this  year  would  produce 
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a  further  reduction  of  an  additional  $6 
billion. 

I  am  wondering,  since  we  face  the  de- 
fense appropriation  bill  coming  before  us 
in  the  next  30  or  60  days,  if  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  has  any  indication,  or 
estimate,  as  to  how  much  this  year's 
budget  might  be  reduced  if  we  were  will- 
ing to  accelerate  the  withdrawal  of 
troops  from  Vietnam  as  the  gentleman 
proposes  during  this  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  My  resolution,  I  might 
say  to  the  gentleman,  does  not  address 
itself  to  numbers  at  the  moment  now.  It 
addresses  itself  to  bringing  out,  first,  oiu- 
ground  combat  troops,  as  I  have  men- 
tioned, and  then  bringing  out  all  other 
combat  or  combat-support  troops  by 
July  1,  of  1972. 

The  fiscal  year  the  gentleman  is  ask- 
ing about,  I  take  it,  is  the  current  fiscal 
year,  the  one  that  ends  June  30  of  next 
year.  If  we  are  only  going  to  accelerate 
the  withdrawal  of  a  few  more  ground 
combat  soldiers  during  the  balance  of 
that  fiscal  year.  I  doubt  that  the  finan- 
cial impact  on  the  1971  budget  would  be 
very  great.  But,  in  the  ensuing  fiscal  year, 
if  we  could  so  encourage  the  President 
and  if  we  could,  in  fact,  accelerate  the 
withdrawal  of  our-  other  combat-support 
troops  from  Vietnam,  it  would  seem  clear 
to  me  that  the  effect  on  that  fiscal  year's 
budget  would  be  quite  substantial. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  If  I  might  ask  one 
or  two  other  questions;  the  essence  of 
the  gentleman's  conclusion,  if  we  were  to 
assume  that  the  President  withdraws 
over  265.000  men  during  the  first  2  years 
and.  yet.  leaves  284.000  men  in  Vietnam 
as  of  May  of  1971,  if  this  were  to  be  ac- 
celerated so  that  all  of  our  troops  would 
be  out,  in  essence,  in  2  years  rather  than 
what  would  appear  to  be  about  4  years 
under  the  President's  program,  this  would 
indicate  that  the  missions  of  Vietnamiza- 
tion  and  pacification,  in  the  gentleman's 
opinion,  could  be  accomplished  just  as 
easily  in  2  years  as  in  4  years? 

In  the  committee's  consideration  of 
what  those  tasks  are — for  American 
troops  in  Vietnam  today — there  is,  first, 
the  training  of  the  South  Vietnamese, 
with  the  recognition  that  we  have  been 
training  South  Vietnamese  since  1960 
and  that,  presumably  as  a  result  of  the 
Cambodian  operation  and  the  increased 
morale  and  experiences  of  the  South 
Vietnamese,  we  would  finish  their  train- 
ing just  as  easily  next  year  as  we  could 
in  the  ensuing  3  years;  is  that  a  correct 
assimiption? 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Is  it  basically  a  cor- 
rect assumption,  although  I  do  not  know 
if  anyone  has  addressed  himself  to  the 
long-range  problem  of  what  kind  of  air 
support  the  South  Vietnamese  might 
need  if  they  are  going  to  sunive  as  an 
independent  and  free  society. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  has  ever  ex- 
pressed any  intention,  on  behalf  of  the 
U.S.  Government,  to  train  South  Viet- 
namese pilots,  or  to  give  the  Government 
of  South  Vietnam  long-range  bombers 
such  as  these  that  we  have  u.sed,  let  us 
say.  in  the  bombing  of  the  Ho  Chi  Minh 
Trail,  or  portions  thereof. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  If  the  gentleman 
could  comment  on  this— from  conversa- 
tions  with    the    gentleman    and    other 


members  of  the  committee,  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding, so  far  as  combat-infantry 
training  and  artillery  training  of  the 
Vietnamese  is  concerned,  that  the  Viet- 
namese have  reached  such  a  point  of 
competence  that  we  would  feel  it  is  safe 
to  leave  them  to  their  own  training  pro- 
grams and  such  combat  readiness  as  they 
have  thus  far  achieved? 

Mr.  ROBISON.  I  think  so.  Certainly,  I 
think  they  have  established  a  good  deal 
more  confidence  in  themselves  by  their 
showing  of  competence  in  the  Cambodian 
operation. 

I  think  we  ought  to  dwell  on  this  at  the 
moment  in  order  to  encourage  them  now 
to  take  on  more  of  the  burden  of  com- 
bat, and  to  do  it  far  more  rapidly  than 
they  now  seem  to  be  prepared  to  do. 

I  remember  one  American  newsman. 
Keyes  Beech,  who  has  been  in  Saigon  a 
long  time,  telling  us  that  he  had  been  a 
"hawk"  from  the  beginning,  with  respect 
to  Vietnam,  but  that  now  he  felt  that 
the  Vietnamization  program  ought  to  be 
accelerated.  In  his  words,  it  was  time  to 
"get  a  little  nasty"  with  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam — the  point  being,  I  think, 
that  we  need  to  encourage  them  to  "pull 
up  their  socks,"  so  to  speak,  and  to  begin 
to  "swim" — as  we  think  now  they  are 
ready  to  swim  on  their  own. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  To  go  to  the  matter 
of  communications  and  logistics  train- 
ing— docs  the  gentleman  in  the  well,  or 
anyone  on  the  committee,  have  any  in- 
dication of  how  long  American  troop- 
training  capacity  may  have  to  remain  in 
Vietnam  in  order  to  bring  the  South  Viet- 
namese to  a  level  of  commtmication  and 
logistical  capacity  to  conduct  the  war 
without  an  American  troop  presence? 

Mr.  ROBISON.  I  think  the  gentleman 
is  getting  into  an  area  in  which  I  am  not 
personally  competent  to  respond. 

Perhaps  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho  'Mr.  Hansen >.  or  the  chairman  of 
our  committee  wishes  to  comment  on 
this. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  do  not  really 
think  such  a  time  has  been  set  by  the 
American  forces,  logistically,  or  for  the 
Air  Force — cither  one. 

However,  I  would  state  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  that  I  was  greatly 
impres.'ed  with  the  advances,  not  only 
that  the  ARVN  troop.s  had  made,  but 
aVo  by  the  Air  Force  of  South  Vietnam, 
rhis  was  my  fourth  trip  ever  there. 

I  think,  probably,  we  arc  underesti- 
mating the  time  that  we  can  bring 
Americans  out  of  South  Vietnam.  How- 
ever. I  do  not  see  any  time  when  we  can 
be  able  to  bring  Americans  out  com- 
pletely. I  think,  probably,  we  will  have  to 
provide  some  type  of  logistical  and  tech- 
nical advice  for  some  tim.e  to  come  in 
South  Vietnam. 

I  am  probably  not  giving  the  gentle- 
man a  definite  answer  to  his  question, 
but  I  would  ceiainly  say  that  in  less 
tlian  4  years,  and  somewhere  between  2 
and  3  years  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
Air  Force  could  be  capable  of  taking  over 
all  combat  operations — and  the  ARVN 
forces  in  le-s  than  2  vears. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  tliank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  distinsnished  chairman  of  the  com- 


mittee and  also  the  gentleman  now  in 
the  well. 

I  think  the  committee,  in  its  report, 
has  well  justified  our  investment  of  time 
and  funds  in  making  this  particular 
investigation. 

I  have  been  struck  by  the  fact  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  Stales  does  owe 
its  constituency  an  mtelligent  evalua- 
tion as  to  liow  our  money  is  being  spent 
on  defense,  today,  and  particularly  in 
Vietnam. 

I  think  the  report  of  the  committee 
throws  a  good  deal  of  light  on  the  delib- 
erations that  we  will  undertake  next 
month,  and  perhaps  the  follow ing  month, 
on  the  allocation  of  further  moneys  to 
Vietnam. 

This  brings  me  to  the  last  question  to 
the  gentleman:  There  has  been  mention, 
in  the  committee  report,  of  the  need  to 
replace  our  diminishing  military  pres- 
ence with  increased  financial  assist- 
ance in  order  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government  may,  hopefully,  handle  its 
domestic  economy  and  problems.  I  note 
that,  in  the  pacification  program  last 
year,  to  10.000  or  more  villages  in  South 
Vietnam  we  paid  the  equivalent  of  about 
SIO.OOO.  or  slightly  less  than  that,  to  each 
\illage  which  would  conduct  its  own 
civilian  government — which  is  a  major 
injection  of  U.S.  funds  into  the  civilian 
economy  of  Vietnam. 

I  am  wondering  if  the  gentleman,  or 
the  committee  in  its  dehberations, 
reached  any  conclusions  as  to  when  the 
last  American  troops  are  withdrawn, 
wiiat  the  level  of  American  economic  as- 
sistance .should  be;  whether  it  is  in  the 
$3-  or  $4-billion-a-year  level,  or  just 
what  that  sum  might  be? 

Mr.  ROBISON.  The  gentleman  is  ask- 
iiv2.  a  series  of  questions  that  point  up, 
I  believe,  one  fallacy  of  Vietnamization 
as  a  ix)licy.  if  that  is  the  oiily  policy  we 
are  to  have.  The  gentleman  has  been 
asking  me — What  is  Vietnam  going  to 
cost  us  in  the  future?  How  many  men 
will  we  need  there?  How  much  support 
will  we  liave  to  give  South  Vietnam  in 
future  years? 

The  main  thrust  of  my  remarks, 
earlier,  and  also  the  thrust  of  my  com- 
ments with  regard  to  Vietnamization  in 
my  supplemcntar>'  views,  was  to  the  ef- 
fect that  Vietnamization,  standing  by  it- 
self, is  not  a  very  good  policy  unless  we 
are  prepared,  as  I  think  the  gentleman 
would  agree,  to  go  on  for  years  wat<;hing 
the  people  of  Vietnam  continue  to  quar- 
rel and  to  fight  among  themselve.'^.  and 
unless  we  are  al.so  prepared  to  go  on  giv- 
ing substantial  military  and  economic 
assistance  to  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam, if  it  is  to  continue  to  be  an  inde- 
pendent nation,  so  that  they  can  con- 
tinue to  carry  on  this  particular  conflict. 

What  I  think  is  really  needed,  and 
what  the  thrust  of  our  policy  should  be — 
and  our  primaiy  objective  should  be — 
is  to  produce  a  just  peace  through  a 
negotiated  settlement.  Then  the  burden 
of  our  continuing  assistance  to  South 
Vietnam  would  be.  I  should  think,  in  the 
economic  areas;  in  trying  to  help  them 
rebuild  their  nation  that  we  have  come 
so  perilously  closp  to  destmying. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Let  me  a.sk  this 
question.   I   agree   with  everything   the 
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gentleman  has  said,  both  in  his  report 
and  here  today  on  the  tloor.  But  how- 
can  we  expect  the  North  Vietnamese  to 
be  wiUing  to  negotiate  a  just  peace  at  the 
same  time  as  we  accelerate  our  with- 
drawal from  that  country? 

Mr.  ROBISON.  It  seems  to  me  that 
there  are  conditions  prevailnig  in  South 
Vietnam,  and  in  their  divided  political 
structure,  which  could  be  improved  upon 
if  we  could  only  convince  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  that  we  wert-.  indeed, 
prepared  to  go  home;  that  we  were  going 
home  by  a  rather  certain  date,  much 
closer  than  they  presently  anticipate  is 
to  be  that  date;  and  that,  out  of  this, 
would  come  some  social  and  political  re- 
forms and,  thus,  some  additional 
strength  to  South  Vietnam:  then,  as  the 
people  from  the  North  watched  this  de- 
velop, over  the  next  year  or  so,  it  might 
encourage  them  to  seek  a  settlement  of 
this  long-standing  dispute  because,  oth- 
erwise, they  are  going  to  face  a  failure,  I 
think,  of  their  intention  to  take  over 
In  the  South. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  If  I  understand  the 
gentleman  correctly,  it  is  implicit  in  what 
the  gentleman  has  said  that,  as  the  U.S. 
presence  diminishes,  and  the  South  Viet- 
namese will  to  fight  and  to  reach  a  just 
peace  on  its  own  part  increases,  as  of  ne- 
cessity they  must,  as  we  withdraw 

Mr.  ROBISON.  As  they  get  closer  to- 
gether politically,  and  economically,  and 
give  evidence  that  they  will  begin  to  solve 
their  own  internal  problems — Yes. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Then  it  might  im- 
pose a  greater  pressure  on  the  North 
Vietnamese  to  make  reasonable  conces- 
sions than  if  we  continue  to  fight  this 
war.  if  we  place  the  major  burden  of  this 
war  on  the  South  Vietnamese. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  That  is  about  it. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Then  I  want  to  ask 
a  final  question  which  has  been  on  the 
minds  of  many  of  us.  Beyond  the  final 
withdrawal  of  American  troops,  what 
would  be  the  American  posture  in  the 
event  the  North  Vietnamese  are  then  un- 
willing to  return,  in  good  health,  the 
Amorican  prisoners  of  war? 

Mr.  ROBISON.  That  is  a  very  disturb- 
ing que-tion  to  me.  and  one  I  long  con- 
sidered in  preparing  the  language  of  my 
own  resjlution.  Particularly,  I  pondered 
over  whether  or  not  I  ought  to  attach 
proviso  to  the  effect  that  we  would  not 
withdraw  totally  until  all  our  prisoners 
of  war  had  been  safely  returiiv-d  to  us; 
that  is,  that  all  of  cur  men  who  are  pris- 
oners of  war  in  the  north  had  been  re- 
turned to  u«. 

I  think,  if  the  gentleman  will  permit, 
that  this  is  a  matter  to  which  Congress 
has  addressed  itself  at  considerable 
length  otherwise,  and  that  the  President 
is  doing  about  all  he  can  in  th's  regard 
at  the  moment.  I  think  we  ^,ill  have  to 
find  a  solution  to  it  before  we  come  home, 
but  to  attach  this  to  a  policy  of  coming 
home  would,  I  think,  be  a  mistake. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  would  have  to 
concur  in  that  comment  of  the  gentle- 
m.an.  '.Vhen  I  first  ran  for  the  Congress 
about  3  yp-'T--^  ago.  I  su?ge?ted  that  our 
policy  should  be  withdrawal  over  a  2- 
yenr  period  of  time,  which  is  precisely 
the  gentleman's  proposal  here  today.  It 
seems  to  me.  however,  with  respect  to  our 
prisoners  of  war,  that  we  cannot  make 


as  a  condition  of  oui'  withdrawal  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  return  these  prisoners 
of  v/ar,  because  tliis  would  be  asking  for 
a  concession  at  the  same  time  that  the 
gentleman  suggests  there  be  a  tui-n.ng 
over  of  the  resolution  of  Vietnam  and  its 
government  and  its  war  and  its  peace  to 
its  own  people. 

But  I  w-ould  like  to  offer  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  gentleman,  and  the 
House,  the  possibility  that  30  days  after 
the  last  American  has  withdrawn  from 
Vietnam,  we  should  make  it  very  clear 
to  the  North  VietnameoC,  if  our  prison- 
era  of  war  are  not  retiuned  in  good 
health.  30  days  after  withdrawal,  we 
would  then  authorize  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  take  such  action  as  may 
be  necessary,  and  to  use  such  weapons  as 
he  might  choose,  to  obtain  the  release 
01  our  prisoners  of  war. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 


TRIBUTE  TO  PRESIDENT  GUSTAVO 
DIAZ  ORDAZ  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  OF 
MEXICO 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  de  la  Garza i, 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
December  1  of  this  year,  Mexican  Presi- 
dent Gustavo  Diaz  Ordaz  will  surrender 
the  reins  of  government  to  newly 
elected  chief  of  state  Luis  Echeverria 
Alvarez,  and  thus  climax  6  years  of  de- 
voted service  to  his  nation.  Today,  I 
wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  honor 
Pi-esident  Diaz  Ordaz  and  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  outstanding  contributior^s 
which  he  has  made  to  his  beloved  Mex- 
ico. 

The  stature  of  the  Mexican  nation 
today  must  surely  invoke  pride  in  the 
hearts  of  her  citizens.  In  the  last  four 
decades,  Mexico  has  transformed  itself 
from  a  nation  languishing  in  abject 
poverty  to  one  of  the  most  rapidly  pro- 
gressing of  all  the  developing  countries — 
and  this  progress  has  been  achieved 
against  a  background  of  both  internal 
peace  and  independence.  A?,  Mexico  be- 
gins the  decade  of  the  1970's.  she  stands 
as  a  model  for  other  nations  in  civic  co- 
hesion, economic  progress  and  political 
stability.  A  visitor  to  this  beautiful  land 
cannot  but  sense  the  spirit  of  immense 
vitality,  sense  of  purpose,  and  pride 
which  pervades  the  Mexican  atmosphere. 
President  Diaz  Ordaz  must  take  great 
satisfaction  in  knowing  that  his  efforts 
have  contributed  to  the  dynamic  Mexico 
of  1970. 

When  Gustavo  Diaz  Ordaz  became 
President  in  1964,  he  pledged  to  sustain 
Mexico's  continuing  revolution,  and  to 
lend  his  etforts  to  th3  integral  develop- 
ment of  his  nation — economically,  so- 
cially, politically,  and  culturally.  In  par- 
ticular, he  pledged  tc  work  for  the  fur- 
therance of  agrarian  reform,  social  wel- 
fare, and  labor  development,  industrial- 
ization, education,  and  for  the  concept 
of  democracy — which  he  has  described 
as  "working  opportimities  for  all,  an  ac- 
ce.'is  to  education  for  all.  health  for  all 
of  the  people,  bread  for  eveo'one,  and  a 
peaceful  atmosphere,  governed  by  liberty 
and  justice,  for  all." 


In  the  economic  sphere,  the  Diaz 
Ordaz  government,  guided  by  multiple 
objectives  of  combating  inflation,  en- 
couraging a  favorable  trade  balance, 
maintaining  the  stability  of  the  peso,  and 
accelerating  economic  development,  di- 
rected its  efforts  toward  creating  within 
Mexico  a  mixed  economy — a  balance  in 
all  economic  sectors  between  private  and 
government  initiative  and  domestic  and 
foreign  investment.  Largely  as  a  result 
of  the  economic  and  fiscal  policies  of  his 
administration,  Mexico  today  boasts  the 
fastest  growing  economy  south  of  the 
Rio  Grande.  GNP  has  reached  $30  bil- 
lion annually  and  is  climbing  rapidly. 
Mexico's  overall  economic  growth  rate  of 
7  percent  per  year  has  annually  been 
among  the  highest  in  Latin  America. 
Today,  the  peso  remains  one  of  the 
world's  soundest  currencies,  and  the 
presence  of  extensive  foreign  private  in- 
vestment attests  to  world  confidence  in 
the  Mexican  economic  atmosphere. 

At  the  same  time  that  President  Diaz 
Ordaz  has  strived  to  maintain  Mexico's 
economic  upsurge,  he  has  not  allowed 
that  goal  to  obscure  his  profound  concern 
for  the  living  standards  of  the  Mexican 
population.  He  has  oft€n  stated  that  the 
economic  progress  which  Mexico  is  ex- 
periencing is  of  minor  importance  imless 
the  national  wealth  is  fairly  distributed 
throughout  all  sectors  of  the  population 
and  put  to  use  to  provide  the  poor  with 
bread  and  shelter,  social  well-being,  and 
educational  opportunities.  In  his  words: 

The  prosperity  of  one  part  of  Mexico  can- 
not be  healthy  if  based  on  the  poverty  of 
another. 

An  area  of  critical  economic  concern 
in  Mexico  is  the  lagging  agrarian  sector. 
When  President  Diaz  Ordaz  took  office, 
he  announced  that  the  gieatest  task  of 
his  administration  would  be  that  of  im- 
proving the  condition  of  the  rural  peas- 
ant. He  put  into  effect  an  a.sgressive  20- 
point  program  dedicated  to  increasing 
agricultural  productivity  through  im- 
proved fanning  techniques,  intensified 
agiicultural  research,  irrigation  projects, 
increased  mechanization,  crop  diversifi- 
cation, and  major  new  infrastructure 
projects  such  as  construction  of  rural 
feeder  roads,  water  supply,  and  crop 
storage  systems,  and  electrification.  Ad- 
ditional government  assistance  was  pro- 
vided in  the  form  of  increased  social 
security,  agricultural  insurance,  and 
farm  credits.  In  the  area  of  rural  social 
services,  the  administration  provided  for 
the  construction  of  many  new  schools 
and  public  health  centers.  In  addition, 
the  rate  of  land  ledistribution  was  ac- 
celerated— during  the  6  years  of  Presi- 
dent Diaz  Ordaz's  term,  more  than  16 
million  hecta-es  of  land  v.ere  distributed 
to  300.000  farm  families.  The  President 
also  instituted  an  innovative  prApvam  of 
incentives  to  industries  to  encourage 
their  location  in  overcrowdt^d  farm  areas, 
thereby  creating  multiple  new  job  op- 
portunities in  Mexico's  most  troubled 
areas. 

Perhaps  President  Diaz  Ordaz'  great- 
est contribution  to  Mexico  rests  in  the 
spirit  of  the  man  hiin.-elf— in  his  great 
love  for  his  people  and  in  his  profound 
respect  for  democracy  and  personal  free- 
dom. When  he  accepted  the  presidential 
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nomination  in  1963,  he  pledged  that  his 
government  would  "protect  and  guaran- 
tee all  liberties  but  one — the  liberty  of 
doing  away  with  other  liberties."  During 
the  6  years  of  his  term,  Gustavo  Diaz 
Ordaz  kept  his  promise  to  the  Mexican 
people,  steering  a  political  course  which 
did  not  tolerate  extremism  from  left  to 
right,  and  insuring  that  the  fundamental 
decisions  of  government  evolved  from  a 
'oroad  spectrum  of  political  opinions.  He 
once  likened  himself  to  a  submarine  on 
sonar : 

When  I  am  picking  up  noise  from  both  the 
left  and  right,  I  Know  that  my  course  Is  cor- 
rect. 

He  endeavored  to  broaden  democratic 
channels,  enlisting  popular  interest  and 
participation  in  political  and  govern- 
mental affairs,  and  encouraging  the  for- 
mation of  responsible  opposition  parties. 

At  the  same  time,  President  Diaz  Ordaz 
devoted  himself  to  molding  his  people 
into  a  cohesive  unit,  dedicated  to  the  de- 
velopment, progress,  and  social  well-be- 
ing of  the  nation.  He  spoke  once  of  na- 
tional imlty  in  words  which  I  believe  are 
relevant  to  all  men  and  all  nations  in 
these  explosive  times : 

National  unity  is  not  the  struggle  of  the 
men  of  the  left  to  destroy  the  men  of  the 
right.  National  unity  is  not  the  eternal  battle 
of  two  antagonistic  principles.  National  unity 
Is  the  sacrifice  of  our  petty  interests,  the 
sacrifice  of  our  passions.  It  Is  the  waiving  of 
our  Individual  Interests  to  give  ourselves  to 
a  higher  Interest:  the  Interest  of  the  country. 

I  cannot  end  my  salute  to  President 
Diaz  Ordaz  without  paying  special 
tribute  to  the  man  and  to  his  cotmtrymen 
for  their  role  in  hosting  the  XIX  Olympic 
Games  in  October  1968.  The  Mexican 
nation  must  take  deep  satisfaction  and 
legitimate  pride  in  the  outcome  of  Its 
magnificent  effort^this  is  the  first  time 
the  Games  were  held  in  a  Spanish-speak- 
ing country,  the  first  time  in  a  Latin 
American  nation,  and  the  first  time  a  host 
country  was  chosen  that  was  not  among 
the  economically  fully  developed  nations. 
Sponsorship  of  the  Games  was  indeed  a 
challenge  to  Mexico's  economic  and  tech- 
nical capacities,  and  this  challenge  was 
met  with  honor,  ability,  efficiency,  and 
creative  imagination.  The  supreme  effort 
of  the  Mexican  people  in  bringing  this 
ambitious  undertaking  to  a  successful 
conclusion  brought  Mexico  international 
respect  and  recognition,  ana  greatly  en- 
hanced her  prestige  around  the  world. 
In  fulfilling  their  commitment.  President 
Diaz  Ordaz  and  the  people  of  Mexico 
made  a  major  contribution  toward  the 
goal  of  international  friendship,  human 
solidarity,  and  world  peace. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  fellow  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  I  hope  that 
in  this  all  too  brief  period  of  time,  I  have 
given  you  some  insight  into  the  greatnes.s 
of  the  man  who  has  served  as  President 
of  Mexico  for  the  last  6  years,  and  the 
variety  of  his  accomplishments.  Gustavo 
Diaz  Ordaz — lawyer,  judge,  professor, 
P^litician.  and  statesman,  has  indeed 
served  hfs  nation  and  his  fellow  countr>-- 
men  well.  Under  his  guidance,  the  Mexi- 
can nation  has  continued  to  move  for- 
ward in  dynamic,  creative,  and  peaceful 
progress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  and  my  colleagu.^,  per- 


mit me  to  add  a  personal  note  about 
President  Gustavo  Diaz  Ordaz.  He  is  a 
devoted  husband,  father,  and  grand- 
father. He  is  indeed  a  true  friend  to  those 
who  know  him;  he  has  a  very  warm  and 
charming  sense  of  wit  which  adds  to  the 
eloquence  of  his  words. 

Finally,  one  cannot  speak  of  the  ac- 
compiishments  of  President  Diaz  Ordaz 
without  thinking  of  his  gracious  and  very- 
charming  first  lady,  Dona  Guadalupe 
Borja  de  Dia:^  Ordaz.  v.ho  has  truly 
earned  by  her  actions  the  title  of  First 
Lady  of  Mexico. 

I,  therefore,  respectfully  invite  you  to 
join  me  in  paying  our  most  sincere  re- 
spects to  President  Diaz  Ordaz  and  his 
lady.  Our  love,  admiration,  and  respect 
are  theirs.  Becaa-^e  of  them  our  admira- 
tion and  respect  for  Vexico  have  grown. 

We  wish  them  well  in  the  futixre  and 
many  more  years  of  service  to  Mexico 
and  to  mankind.  And.  as  we  w-ould  say  in 
south  Texas,  "Hasta  la  vista,  Presidente. 
y  no  olvide;  Estamos  con  Diaz  Ordaz." 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN   AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
DoRN).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Miller)    is  recognized  for  5   minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  ind:v;duals  and  as  a  nation.  An 
average  American  family  will  spend  ap- 
proximately 16.5  percent  of  its  disposable 
income  on  food  compared  to  25  percent 
in  Western  Europe  and  50  percent  in  the 
So\iet  Union. 


ALABAMA  EDUCATIONAL  TELEVI- 
SION NETWORK  PRESSURED  TO 
PROGRAM  LEWD  AND  OBSCENE 
MATERIAL 

(Mr.  BUCHANAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
poixit  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous ma  tier.  > 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  efforts 
are  being  made  to  pressure  the  Alabama 
educational  television  network  into  en- 
forced programing  of  material  consid- 
ered by  local  ETV  officials  to  be  lewd  and 
obscene.  These  efforts,  emanating  from 
New  York  and  Washington,  D.C.,  pose 
a  threat  to  the  future  of  educational 
television  throughout  the  country. 

At  issue  here  is  whether  local  ETV 
officials  shall  retain  discretionary  powers 
in  programing  or  whether  local  ETV 
programing  should  be  dictated  by  a  sin- 
gle, centralized  source.  Political  spokes- 
men in  New  York  and  private  pressure 
groups  in  the  Nation's  Capital  seek  to 
deny  local  ETV  agencies  their  right  to 
operate  their  stations  without  outside  in- 
terference. 

In  this  regard.  I  believe  it  pertinent 
to  note  recent  charges  made  by  Mr. 
Thomas  B.  Retry,  vice  president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  WCNY-TV  in  Syracuse, 
N.Y.,  concerning  what  Mr.  Petry  terms, 
and  I  quote,  "leftist,  and  liberal  bias  In 
cultural  and  public  affairs  programing 
productions  by  national  educational  tele- 
vision headquarters  in  New  York  City." 


It  is  Mr.  Petry's  contention  that  since 
NET  claims  to  provide  an  alternative 
program  service  to  the  American  public 
it  has  the  responsibility  to  present  more 
balance  and  adequate  representation  of 
middle-ground  conservatism  in  Its  pro- 
ductions. 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Petry's  position  casts 
considerable  light  on  the  issue  involved 
in  Alabpma  ETV  officials'  refusal  to  pro- 
gram w-hat  they  considered  to  be  ob- 
jectionable material. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  centralized  autiiority  in 
New  York  City  or  Washington.  D.C.  has 
no  more  right  to  dictate  eaucational  tele- 
vision programing  in  Birmingham.  Ala. 
than  authorities  in  Birmingham.  Ala. 
have  to  dictate  ETV  programing  in  New 
York  City  or  the  Nation's  Capital.  Efforts 
to  enforce  programing  from  outside  the 
local  community  w-ould  bring  into  the 
national  educational  t€le\ision  picture 
the  kind  of  narrow,  distorted  media  bia.'^ 
to  which  the  Vice  President  has  objected 
in  the  area  of  commercial  television. 

I  have,  therefore,  written  the  Honor- 
able Dean  Burch.  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Con)munications  Commission  urging 
that  the  Commission  continue  to  support 
the  principle  that  ultimate  decisionmak- 
ing power  in  the  field  of  educational 
television  programing  should  remain  at 
the  local  level.  With  unanimous  consent. 
I  include  the  text  of  my  letter  to  Chair- 
man Burch  in  the  Record: 

conc.-iess  of  the  united  states. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Wakhington,  DC.  Aug.  3,  1970. 
Hon.  Dean  Eurch. 
ChairTnan. 

Federal  Co7nmunications  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  My  congratulations 
for  what  I  believe  to  be  a  right  decision  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
missicn  in  their  recent  renewal  of  the  Ala- 
bama Educational  Television  Commission's 
license.  It  has  come  to  my  attention  that 
efforts  are  still  being  made  on  the  part  of 
certain  individuals  and  organizations  to  per- 
suade the  Commission  to  reconsider  its  deci- 
sion In  an  effort  to  pressure  the  Alalmma 
Educational  Television  network  into  enforced 
progrn.mnilng  cf  National  Educatirnal  Tele- 
vision productions  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
AETV  officials,  contain  lewd  and  obscene 
material.  It  is  my  profound  hope  that  the 
Commission  will  see  fit  to  stand  by  its  very- 
proper  decision  in  this  matter. 

In  this  regard.  I  wish  to  bring  to  your 
attention  recen'.  charges  made  by  Mr.  Thomas 
B.  Petry.  Vice  President  and  General  Manager 
cf  WCNY-TV  in  Syracuse.  New  York  In  a 
CP.refuUy  considered  brief,  developed  as  the 
rccult  of  his  own  experience  as  a  local  educa- 
tional television  official,  Mr.  Petry  has 
cliargred  that  those  in  con'rol  of  National 
Educational  Television  network  productions 
are  guilty  of  a  narrow  leftist  bias  in  cultural 
and  public  affairs  programming.  Mr.  Petry 
ha:,  therefore,  called  for  Increased  balance 
in  NET  programmirg — balance  which  would 
include  representation  of  conservative  and 
middle-road  viewpoints  not  now  being 
presented. 

Mr.  Petry  points  out  that  many  Individual 
local  stations  in  all  parts  of  the  country  are 
increasingly  uneasy  over  the  concentration 
of  decision-making  authority  in  educational 
television  production.  In  brief,  he  makes  the 
point  that  because  of  a  New  York  City 
orl5n'E.tion.  the  eyi.sting  structure  of  Na- 
tlorpl  Educational  Television  programming 
is  inherently  sectional  rather  than  national. 

All  of  this  is.  of  course,  pertinent  to  the 
question  of  whether  local  educational  tele- 
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vision  auihorlties,  not  only  in  Alabama  but 
tiiroughout  the  country,  are  to  be  subject  to 
the  cultural  and  political  dictates  of  a  small, 
elitist  group  In  influential  positions  at  NET'S 
New  York  City  headquarters.  If  this  were  to 
occur,  It  would  result,  in  my  opinion,  in  the 
debasement  and  ultimate  destruction  of  edu- 
cational television  as  an  effective  force  on  the 
national  scene. 

It  is.  therefore,  my  hope  that  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  will  repudiate 
the  efforts  of  this  elitist  group  to  enforce  its 
cultural  and  political  views  on  local  educa- 
tional television  and  that  members  of  the 
Commission  will  continue  to  support  the 
principle  that  ultimate  decision-making 
power  in  the  field  of  educational  TV  program- 
ming should  remain  at  the  local  level. 

With  warmest  good  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

John  H.  BtJCHAXAN.  Jr. 

Member  of  Congres;:. 


H.R.  18766— TO  PROVIDE  FOR  A 
MODEL  PRESCHOOL  AND  ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOL  FOR  THE 
DEAF 

( Mr.  CAREY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
sponsoring  legislation  that  will  modify 
and  enlarge  the  authority  of  Gallaudet 
College — the  only  college  for  the  deaf  in 
the  world— to  enable  it  to  maintain  and 
operate  the  Kendall  School  as  a  demon- 
stration preschool  and  elementary  school 
for  the  deaf. 

As  the  sponsor  of  legislation  that  es- 
tablished the  Model  Secondary  School 
for  the  Deaf  at  Gallaudet,  the  National 
Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf  at  the 
Rochester  Institute  of  Technology,  and 
the  Bureau  of  the  Handicapped  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  aQd 
Welfare,  I  recognize  the  need  for  a 
greater  emphasis  upon  education  from 
the  onset  of  deafness  up  to  and  including 
the  junior  high  school  level.  The  fact 
that  Gallaudet  remains  the  leading  insti- 
tution for  the  deaf  throughout  the  world 
and  the  success  of  the  model  secondary 
school  is  all  the  more  reason  that  those 
facihties  should  now  be  expanded  to  pro- 
vide educational  services  to  deaf  pre- 
school and  elementary  school  children. 

The  interest  and  commitment  of  the 
Congress  in  and  to  the  Kendall  School 
and  Gallaudet  College  goes  back  to  1857 
when  Congress  approved  an  act  to  incor- 
porate the  Columbia  Institution  for  the 
Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind  which  in  1885 
was  renamed  the  Kendall  School  for  the 
Deaf.  Through  succeeding  acts  and  an- 
nual appropriations.  Congress  has  con- 
tinued its  support  of  these  institutions. 

As  an  integral  part  of  Gallaudet,  the 
Kendall  School  has  grown  with  the  col- 
lege and  rained  preeminence  for  its  serv- 
ices and  special  projects.  Many  of  its 
teachers  hold  academic  rank  on  the 
college  faculty  and  a  close  relationship 
exists  between  the  two. 

The  board  of  directors  of  Gallaudet 
College  requested  a  committee  composed 
of  nationally  prominent  persons  to  .<^tudy 
the  complete  role  and  function  of  the 
college  and  all  its  programs.  One  of  its 
recommendations  was  that  consultants 
be  employed  to  a.ssi.st  the  college  in  ex- 
panding   and    developing    the    Kendall 


School  as  a  demonstration  center  for 
the  education  of  deaf  preschool  and  ele- 
mentary schoolchildren.  The  legislation 
I  am  introducing  today  would  provide 
the  framework  which  is  necessary  to 
operate  the  Kenedall  School  in  this  man- 
ner. 

The  Kendall  School  should  be  ex- 
panded into  a  preschool  and  elementary 
school  facility  for  the  following  reasons: 

First,  the  expansion  of  the  school  into 
a  demonstration  facility  of  this  kind 
would  represent  a  logical  and  natural 
progression  in  its  development. 

Second,  the  establishment  and  opera- 
tion of  the  Model  Secondary  School  for 
the  Deaf— Public  Law  89-694— has  cre- 
ated new  perspectives  in  regard  to  the 
education  of  the  deaf. 

Third,  the  rubella  epidemic  of  1963-65 
and  the  predicted  epidemic  in  1972-73 
are  creating  a  need  for  a  more  appropri- 
ate learning  environment. 

Most  professionals  who  are  knowledge- 
able in  this  area  agree  that  unless  ma- 
jor efforts  are  made  at  least  at  the  ele- 
mentarj-  level  many  deaf  students  will 
not  be  able  to  benefit  from  federally 
supported  programs  such  as  the  Model 
Secondary  School  and  the  National 
Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf— Pub- 
lic Law  8936 — because  it  will  be  too 
late  to  bridge  the  educational  gap.  Em- 
phasis, therefore,  must  be  placed  upon 
the  establishment  of  a  school  for  elemen- 
tary and  preschool  deaf  children. 

A  demonstration  program  for  deaf 
children  at  the  elementary  level  can  be 
established  with  a  minimum  expenditure 
of  Federal  funds  by  utilizing  the  physical 
facilities  and  competent  staff  of  the 
Kendall  School.  The  full  resources  of 
Gallaudet  College  and  the  area  could  be 
utilized  in  the  development  and  testing 
of  superior  elementary'  programs.  The 
center  would  also  be  readily  accessible 
to  visiting  educators. 

The  faculty  of  the  Kendall  School  has 
acquired  a  great  deal  of  knowledge  and 
expertise  over  tlie  past  10  years  through 
pilot  projects  in  several  critical  areas 
made  possible  by  Federal  grants  and  the 
current  progi'am  at  the  school  can  be 
easily  adapted  to  programs  at  the  pre- 
school and  elementary  levels.  Certain  of 
the  programs  piloted  for  the  Model  Sec- 
ondary School  indicate  that  similar  edu- 
cational approaches  could  be  of  signifi- 
cant benefit  to  students  at  earlier  levels. 

Some  of  the  pilot  programs  conducted 
by  the  Kendall  School  with  one-time 
project  grants  are: 

Individualized  instructional  approach- 
es such  as  computer-assisted  instruction 
in  mathematics  and  English  with  indi- 
vidual study  units.  This  project  indi- 
cated that  such  techniques  offer  great 
promise  as  mediums  to  which  deaf  stu- 
dents can  relate  and  through  which  they 
can  learn. 

The  production  of  media  and  mate- 
rials to  assist  teachers  in  the  develop- 
ment of  classroom  materials. 

The  integration  of  deaf  students  with 
hearing  students  on  a  classroom  ex- 
change basis  in  areas  where  the  children 
are  relatively  equal  in  background  and 
interest. 

The  introduction  of  optimal  acoustic 
classroom  conditions  in  order  to  assist 


deaf  children  in  making  consistent  uti- 
lization of  amplification  equipment. 

Summer  sessions  combining  academic 
and  recreational  programs  to  prevent 
regression  during  the  siunmer  months. 

An  intensive  hom-training  project 
and  inschool  parent  education  for  fam- 
ilies with  yoimg  deaf  children. 

Finally,  a  project  providing  social 
workers  with  an  orientation  to  deafness 
in  preparation  for  consultations  with 
classroom  teachers,  home  visits,  parent 
education,  and  counseling  of  students 
has  demonstrated  the  effectiveness  of 
such  services  in  the  education  of  deaf 
children. 

The  knowledge  derived  from  these 
projects  and  the  experience  of  the  past 
10  years  is  presently  available  for  adap- 
tation to  new  approaches  to  improve  the 
education  of  young  deaf  children.  Under 
the  legislation  I  am  proposing  the  Ken- 
dall School  will  have  the  resources  neces- 
sary to  disseminate  this  present  knowl- 
edge and  that  gained  through  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  school's  facilities  to  other 
schools  and  institutions  throughout  the 
country.  The  availability  of  such  infor- 
mation would  encourage  and  make  pos- 
sible the  development  of  similar  centers 
in  other  areas. 

Programs  developed  under  this  pro- 
posed expansion  would  offer  optimal  ed- 
ucational growth  through  a  continuity 
which  does  not  now  exist.  Such  con- 
tinuity is  imperative  if  the  educational 
needs  of  tomorrow's  deaf  children  are  to 
be  met. 
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THE  BUDGET  DEFICIT 

(Mr.  BOGGS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneotis  matter. ) 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  budget 
deficit  for  fiscal  year  1970  which  the  ad- 
ministration announced  last  week  con- 
tinues to  be  a  topic  of  discussion  botii 
public  and  private. 

The  administration's  budget  totals  for 
fiscal  year  1970  show  a  deficit  in  the  uni- 
fied budget  of  $2.91  billion.  Expendi- 
tures totaled  $196.15  bilhon  while  receipts 
were  $193.84  billion.  Both  expenditures 
and  receipts  were  lower  than  the  esti- 
mates made  by  the  administration  in 
February  and  in  May. 

Expenditures  VvCre  down  by  Sl.l  billion 
from  the  May  projections  and  SI. 4  billion 
from  the  February  budget  projections. 
The  major  change,  however,  came  in  re- 
ceipts. They  fell  by  $2.6  billion  since  the 
estimates  released  in  May  and  by  $55 
billion  from  the  estimates  in  Februarj'. 

What  these  figm-es  prove— indisput- 
ably—is  that  the  budget  deficit  did  not 
result  from  overspending  but  from  a 
shortfall  in  revenues  from  an  increasing- 
ly sluggish  economy. 

This  simple  truth  is  in  danger  of  be- 
ing lost  in  a  tidal  wave  of  propaganda 
about  this  Congress  being  a  spendthrift 
Congress. 

In  the  interest  of  enlightening  our  dia- 
log about  Federal  expenditures.  I  am  m- 
serting  in  the  Record  a  knowledgeable 
column  by  Messrs.  Rowland  Evans  and 
Robert  Novak,  which  appeared  m  tnir. 
morning's  Washington  Post,  and  callm? 
it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleague.-: 


PRESIDENT  Runs  Into  a  Roadblock  in  Drive 

To  Hang  Big-Spender  Label  on  the  Con- 
gress 

Pacing  a  budget  deficit  of  proportions  un- 
imaginable a  few  months  ago.  President 
Nixon  has  run  into  two  roadblocks  in  his 
long-planned  campaign  to  put  the  blame  for 
the  red-l:;k  spending  on  Congress. 

Roadblock  No.  1 :  Even  though  the  educa- 
tion money  bill  just  passed  by  Congress  ex- 
ceeds Mr.  Nixon's  spending  guidelines  about 
as  much  as  last  year's,  which  Mr.  Nixon 
vetoed,  congressional  Republicans  are  so 
milltantly  opposed  to  a  second  veto  that  the 
President  will  let  it  become  law. 

Roadblock  No.  2:  A  bipartisan  coalition  of 
liberals  in  Congress  is  concocting  a  plot  to 
nutmanetiver  President  Nixon  after  he  ve- 
toes another  appropriations  bill — this  one 
containing  money  for  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  (HUD). 
The  plot  is  to  rewrite  the  bill  so  that  it  falls 
within  Mr.  Nixon's  overall  spending  limit  by 
cutting  space  spending,  thus  keeping  HUD 
money  earmarked  for  cities  at  levels  far  above 
the  President's. 

These  roadblocks  Imperil  Mr.  Nixon's  strat- 
egy to  use  veto  politics  in  the  1970  elec- 
tions. Accordingly,  the  grand  White  Hotise 
design  to  hang  the  high  spending  tag  around 
the  Democratic  Congress  is  clearly  in  trouble. 

Moreover,  the  Nixon  administration  may 
be  suffering  some  substantive  111  effects  from 
its  veto  politics.  There  is  private  White  House 
concern  that  the  President  and  his  advisers 
are  believing  their  own  rhetoric — that  is, 
deluding  members  into  thinking  that  Con- 
gress really  is  responsible  for  a  highly  infla- 
tionary budget  deficit  (now  looming  at  515 
billion  or  higher). 

That  would  mean  ignoring  the  true  causes 
of  the  shocking  deficit — the  inexorable  up- 
ward creep  of  federal  spending,  the  economic 
decline,  and  the  end  of  the  surtax.  It  would 
also  permit  a  convenient  postponement  of 
possible  tax  increases. 

According  to  close  associates.  Mr  Nixon 
entered  the  presidency  curiously  eager  to 
cast  his  first  veto  against  the  Democratic 
Congress.  That  came  on  last  year's  educa- 
tion bill  and  was  a  political  success — eus- 
t&lned  by  the  House  and  sold  to  the  public 
over  television  by  the  President  himself. 
White  House  politicians  conjured  up  visions 
of  many  vetoes,  pinioning  congressional 
Democrats  as  free  spenders. 

Thus,  several  presidential  advisers  have 
wanted  the  President  to  veto  this  year's  edu- 
cation appropriations  bill.  Option  papers 
sent  to  the  oval  office  from  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  (OMB)  strongly 
pointed  toward  a  veto. 

But  Republicans  In  Congress  are  pressing 
Mr.  Nixon  hard  not  to  veto  the  measure. 
Rep  Albert  Qule  of  Minnesota,  a  well-re- 
spected Nixon  loyalist,  sent  the  President  a 
confidential  letter  strongly  urging  that  the 
bill  become  law.  If  it  is  vetoed,  Qtile  con- 
tinued, he  could  not  vote  to  sustain  it. 

The  party  leadership  in  Congress  Informed 
the  President  that  there  are  enough  Qules 
to  assure  that  a  Nixon  Veto  would  be  over- 
ridden, as  was  the  recent  veto  of  HlU-Burton 
hospital  funds.  The  Hill  leaders  strongly  rec- 
ommended against  a  second  straight  reverse. 

Mr.  Nixon  can  partially  offset  his  ducking 
the  Issue  on  education  by  his  probable  veto 
of  the  money  bill  for  HTJD.  Rep.  Gerald 
Ford  of  Michigan,  the  House  Republican 
Leader,  privately  Informed  the  President  he 
has  156  votes  (11  more  than  necessary  i  to 
sustain  the  veto,  which  he  has  recommended. 

But  vetoing  one  bill  while  signing  another, 
even  though  both  well  exceed  his  limits, 
mutes  the  forces  of  White  House  rhetoric, 
(explaining  the  relatively  mild  presidential 
remarks  at  last  week's  press  conference ) . 
Moreover,  he  has  no  ready  defense  against 
the  liberals'  plot  to  repass  the  vetoed  bill 
With   housing   funds   stlU    far    alj.ve   presi- 


dential speclfiatlons — but  with  the  space 
program  scaled  down  to  keep  the  overall 
amount   within   the  Nixon  budget. 

Thus,  administration  officials  who  were 
confidentially  forecasting  that  Mr.  Nixon 
would  become  the  first  post-war  president  to 
saddle  Congress  with  high  spending  now  ad- 
mit that  veto  politics  Is  bltirred.  While 
losing  the  political  advantage,  the  adminis- 
tration Is  stuck  with  a  largely  uncontrollable 
btidget,  a  huge  deficit,  and  still  more  infla- 
tion. 


CONGRESS  TAKES  STEPS  TO  IM- 
PRO\i:  HEALTH  OF  OUR  PEOPLE 
AGAINST  STIFF  OPPOSITION,  IN- 
CLUDING PRESIDENTIAL  VETOES 

I  Mr.  BOGGS  asked  and  was  gi\  en  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  • 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
States  is  the  richest  country  in  the  world. 
We  have  the  highest  standard  of  living 
and  the  greatest  technology  in  history. 
By  all  rights,  we  should  be  the  healthiest 
of  the  peoples  of  the  world,  but  we  are 
not.  By  any  index — whether  infant  mor- 
tality or  death  rate — we  fall  short  of 
what  anyone  wotild  desire. 

I  do  not  imagine  there  is  any  responsi- 
ble individual  in  public  life  who  does  not 
appreciate  this  fact  of  life  and  who  does 
not  wish  to  see  it  corrected. 

Yet,  when  Congress  takes  steps  to  im- 
prove the  health  of  our  people  it  is  al- 
ways against  stiff  opposition,  including 
Presidential  vetoes. 

This  was  the  topic  of  a  recent  news- 
letter by  my  good  friend  and  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  Congress- 
man Sid  Yaxes.  Congressman  Yates  is 
eminently  qualified  to  discuss  this  sub- 
ject, and  I  am  therefore  inserting  his  ex- 
cellent newsletter  into  the  Record  and 
calling  it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

Newsletter  No.  303 

Dear  Friend:  The  story  Is  told  of  the  time 
Thaddeus  Stevens  brought  a  lady  whose  son 
bad  been  court  martlaled  and  sentenced  to 
death  to  see  President  Lincoln  about  a  par- 
don. When  extenuating  circumstances  were 
.■-ihown.  the  President  said  he  would  grant  the 
pardon.  The  gratitude  of  the  mother  wias 
beyond  expression.  With  tears  streaming 
down  her  cheeks,  she  kissed  the  President's 
hand,  but  could  not  speak.  As  she  v,as  led 
out  and  as  they  descended  the  stairs,  she 
suddenly  stopped  and  exclaimed:  "I  knew  it 
was  a  copf>erhead  lie!  "  Stevens  was  startled. 
"What  do  you  mean?"  he  asked  ■They  told 
me  he  was  an  ugly  man,"  she  said.  "Why, 
he's  the  handsomest  man  I've  ever  seen!" 

Ugliness  or  beauty  Is  in  one's  point  of  view, 
as  Is  essentiality  or  dispensability.  President 
Nixon  has  been  criticizing  the  Democratic 
Congress  for  voting  expenditures  beyond  his 
budget  recommendations,  while  Democrats 
have  blamed  the  Nixon  administration  for 
not  budgeting  money  for  the  nation's  most 
vital  needs,  like  the  nation's  health  care,  for 
example.  On  July  10.  1969,  President  Nixon 
walked  Into  the  Rose  Garden  of  the  Whlt« 
House  and  said  to  the  assembled  press:  "The 
report  I  have  received  from  Secretary  Pinch 
and  Dr.  Egeberg  (about  national  medical 
needs)  indicates  that  the  problem  Is  much 
greater  than  I  had  realized.  We  face  a  mas- 
sive crisis  in  this  area  and  unless  action  is 
taken,  both  administratively  and  legislative- 
ly, to  meet  that  crisis  within  the  next  two  or 
three  years,  we  will  have  a  breakdown  In 
our  medical  care  system  which  could  have 
consequences    affecting    millions    of    people 


throughout  this  country  ,  .  .  I  don't  think  I 
am  overstating  the  case." 

There  is  no  doubt  the  President's  ap- 
praisal was  correct,  but  the  amounts  he 
placed  in  the  budget  to  meet  the  crisis  were 
woefully  inadequate.  More  than  a  year  has 
gone  by  s:nce  Mr.  Nixon  made  his  statement 
and  little  progress  has  been  made.  Disregard- 
ing the  fact  that  our  national  shortage  of 
physicians  is  50,000  and  getting  worse  year 
by  year,  the  administration  has  been  cutting 
back  funds  for  the  nation's  medical  schools 
as  one  means>  to  fight  inflation.  More  than 
half  the  medical  schools  are  receiving  Fed- 
eral distress  grants  while  others  are  reducing 
their  scholastic  programs.  The  famous  Johns 
Hopkins  Medical  School  faces  a  current  de- 
ficit of  $900,000.  Paradoxically,  while  thou- 
sands of  American  college  graduates  are  at- 
tending foreign  medical  schools,  we  are  im- 
porting almost  as  many  doctors  every  year 
as  our  medical  schools  turn  out.  Only  20  new 
medical  schools  have  been  created  since  1960. 
At  least  2b'~c  of  nursing  jobs  throughout  the 
country  go  unfilled.  Fifteen  million  American 
children  have  never  seen  a  dentist  or  re- 
ceived dental  care. 

The  Undersecretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  testified  be- 
fore congressional  committees  that  the  Na- 
tion's hospital  needs  for  new  construction 
and  modernization  approximate  $11  billion. 
That  huge  backlog  was  the  reason  why  the 
House,  with  my  vote,  recently  overrode  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  veto  of  the  Hill-Burton  hospital 
construction  bill,  and  that  was  one  of  the 
reasons,  too,  why  I  joined  this  week  with 
several  members  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee in  an  effort  to  increase  by  $360  mil- 
lion the  budget  allocations  for  hospital  con- 
struction and  health  care  in  the  appropria- 
tions bill  for  the  Department  of  H.E.W.  "A 
massive  crisis  requires  a  massive  attack."  I 
said  to  the  House.  "Tlie  President's  allocation 
is  like  throwing  a  rope  30  feet  long  to  help 
a  man  who  Is  drowning  50  feet  away."  Our 
amendment  lost  by  a  rather  narrow  margin 
but  I  believe  the  Senate  will  vote  the  neces- 
sary appropriations  to  reverse  the  growing 
deterioration  in  our  health  care  programs 
and  facilities. 

This  nation  has  the  brains  and  resources 
to  provide  the  best  medical  care  of  any 
nation  in  the  world,  but  we  are  not  doing  it. 
It  is  true  there  are  many  demands  on  the 
budget  for  Federal  dollars,  but  certainly  the 
health  of  the  people  of  our  country  must 
command  a  priority  of  the  highest  level.  One 
remembers  the  time  when  actor  Danny  Kaye 
■was  raising  money  on  behalf  of  the  United 
Nations  Children's  Fund  and  found  himself 
facing  a  bitter  critic  who  said  too  much 
money  was  being  spent  in  disrupting  nature's 
way  of  ridding  the  world  of  surplus  popula- 
tion through  poverty  and  disease.  Kaye  re- 
plied: "Your  logic  Is  infallible  .  .  but  would 
you  put  It  to  the  test  the  next  time  your 
own  child  pets  sick?" 
Sincerely, 

Sidney   R.   Yatt:s, 
Member  of   Congress. 


THE  McATEER  REPORT 

(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  !X)int  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.* 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  mas-sive  and  well-docu- 
mented ieport  prepared  under  the  direc- 
tion of  J.  Davitt  McAteer,  and  entitled 
"Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act"  ha.-^- 
stimulated  widespread  public  comment. 
Many  of  these  comments  were  reprinted 
in  the  July  27,  1970,  Record  commencing 
on  page  25860. 

I  am  pleased  to  include  with  my  re- 
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marks  an  excellent  article  by  Ray  Mar- 
tin, with  a  more  personalized  account  of 
Mr,  McAteer  himself,  which  appeared  in 
the  Sunday  Dominion  News  of  Morgan- 
town.  W.  Va..  on  August  2.  1970: 
McAteer— "There  Was  More  to  It  Than 
Farmington" 
(By  Ray  Martin* 

No  Individual  or  group  associated  with 
coal  mining  in  West  Virginia  managed  to  es- 
c%pe  recognition  in  a  689-page  report  re- 
leased la^t  weekend.  Stunned  silence  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  usual  spate  of  vitu- 
perative words  which  were  expected  in  the 
wake  of  such  a  monumental  indictment. 

Who  is  J.  Davitt  McAteer,  the  editor  and 
chief  of  the  studv  group  which  produced  the 
volume  called  "Coal  Mining  Health  and 
Safety  in  West  Virginia?" 

What  led  to  the  study  and  why  did  the 
young  man  undertake  It? 

J5unes  Davitt  McAteer  Is  26  years  old  and 
a  native  of  Fairmont.  He  Is  the  son  of  John 
Marshall  and  Rosemary  McAteer.  who  still 
live  In  the  Marion  County  city. 

Although  his  father  was  not  a  cea!  miner, 
both  his  maternal  and  paternal  grandfathers 
spent  their  working  lives  as  miners.  One 
worked  for  a  company  which  was  subse- 
quently acquired  by  Consolidation  Coal  Co., 
while  the  other  was  employed  at  the  Prick 
Mine  operated  by  U  S.  Steel  Co, 

Aside  from  the  knowledge  he  gained  at  his 
father's  knee,  John  Marshall  McAteer, 
Davitfs  father,  got  his  own  insight  on  the 
problems  of  mining  through  20  years  of  em- 
ployment with  the  West  Virginia  .Arrpat'.ire 
Co..  which  serves  area  coal  mines.  The  elder 
McAteer  now  operates  a  smiill  "general"  store 
in  Fairmont. 

James  Davitt  McAteer  goes  to  great  length 
to  emph.nsize  one  plont  about  his  recently 
released  report.  "It's  not  Ralph  Nader's  re- 
port." he  stressed,  noting  "the  only  thing  he 
had  to  do  wi*h  it  was  to  contribute  funds  as 
did  eight  other  people  or  organizations." 

He  said  it  was  unfortunate  that  some 
Washington  ne-wsmen  wrote  their  stories  in 
^  manner  which  created  an  impression  that 
the  consumer  crusader  "actually  guided"  the 
McAteer  study. 

The  students  listened,  read  the  legislative 
proposals  and  then  prepared  their  own  rec- 
ommendaMons,  taking  the  better  features 
from  each  of  the  resjiectlve  proposals. 

For  Davitt  McAteer.  at  least,  the  experience 
of  the  ex'racurricular  study  of  the  Mountain 
State's  "black  lung"  legislation  didn't  end  his 
interest  In  laws  affecting  mines  and  miners. 
If  anv'thlng.  it  broadened  the  panorama  of  his 
horizon.  He  continued  his  search  for  answers 
to  unresolved  ciuostions. 

Tlioughts  jelled  In  Davltt's  mind,  on  the 
basis  of  family  experiences.  In  the  wake  of 
the  Farmington  No.  9  Mine  disaster  at  Man- 
nin£rt<^n  en  Nov.  20,  1968.  which  claimed  the 
lives  of  78  miners. 

"But  there  was  more  to  it  than  Farming- 
ton."  explains  the  1970  graduate  of  the  West 
Virginia  University  Collee?  of  I>aw. 

He  asked  questions  in  the  academic  com- 
munity and  didn't  get  answers  that  satisfied 
hL"-  I'it.>l'e."u  ."  i-.'-o.'.v 

Durlnc;  the  campaign  In  1969  which  led  to 
the  State  Legl.'lature's  passage  of  amend- 
ments to  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act 
making  miners  eligible  for  disability  pay- 
ment.s  if  thev  hat'  "black  lung."  Mc.^tppr  nrd 
a  group  of  WVU  law  .itudents  grasped  for  an 
understanding  of  the  problem. 

Professional  and  academic  eldero  couldn't 
find  the  time  to  discuss  the  medical  and  legal 
aspects  c(  coal  worker's  pneumoconiosis 
(black  lung)  with  the  students,  who  In  the 
span  of  a  year's  time  wouM  be  dealing  wl*h 
the  probloms  a'^  full-fledged  members  of  th»» 
professional  community  themseive.s. 

This  didn't  quench  McAt»er's  thirst  for 
knowledge.  The  then  third-year  law  school 


student  obtained  copies  of  the  bills  which 
had  been  introduced  In  the  State  Legislature. 

He  and  his  fellow  students  invited  propo- 
nents of  the  "black  lung"  law  as  well  as  op- 
ponents, who  were  willing  to  participate,  to 
a  panel  discussion. 

On  the  human  side  of  life,  Davitt  and  Julie 
Domenick  became  mutually  aware  of  each 
other  prior  to  the  Farmington  disaster. 

Julie,  who  became  Mrs.  James  Davitt  Mc- 
Ateer in  a  nuptial  mass  yesterday,  recalled 
that  she  became  engrossed  in  her  future  hus- 
band's coal  studies  because  that  was  the 
"only  way  I  could  get  to  see  him," 

Like  Davitt,  both  of  Judle's  grandfathers 
worked  in  the  mines,  giving  her  some  under- 
standing of  the  problems  faced  by  coal 
miners. 

The  couple  were  wed  yesterday  in  St.  Ann's 
Church  In  Belle  Vernon,  Pa.,  the  city  where 
Julie  was  born  24  years  ago. 

The  new  Mrs.  McAteer  Is  a  1968  graduate 
of  WVU.  She  has  been  a  member  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  Morgantown  Junior  High  School  for 
the  last  two  school  years,  where  she  teaches 
English.  She  is  also  proficient  in  Spanish. 

"The  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Dome- 
nick,  Julie  spent  most  of  her  time  in  the  last 
year,  when  she  wasn't  teaching  at  MJHS, 
assisting  her  future  husband  with  various 
a'jpects  of  the  report  which  was  made  public 
a  week  ago  in  Charleston  and  Washington. 

The  new  bride  indicated  that  she  and  her 
husband  would  be  "busy"  catching  up  on  life 
during  their  honeymoon  and  afterward. 
When  last  seen,  the  new  Mrs.  McAteer  was 
frying  to  convince  her  husband  that  he 
should  take  it  easy  for  at  least  a  month. 

She  realizes  that  Davitt  will  strive  to  get 
the  recommendations  contained  in  the  report 
implemented  as  .soon  as  possible.  The  new 
bride  recalled  that  the  traditional  social 
amenities,  like  movie  dates,  didn't  exist  for 
the  alterbound  couple  very  often  while  the 
coal  study  was  in  progress. 

Julie  Is  especially  proud  of  the  unique  en- 
gagement ring  which  she  received  from 
Davitt.  Mounted  in  a  traditional  setting,  the 
stone  Instead  of  a  diamond  Is  a  1  "2 -carat 
piece  of  anthracite  coal — coal  being  called 
"black  diamond." 

"That  ring  means  more  to  me  and  us  than 
a  regular  diamond,"  Julie  said,  as  her  hus- 
band-to-be vowed  to  replace  it  with  a  regular 
diamond  on  their  50th  wedding  anniversary. 

Aside  from  a  thirst  for  knowledge.  Davitt 
McAiee*  was  motivated  to  conduct  his  study 
of  coal  mining  and  its  laws  on  the  basis  of 
a  deeply  held  personal  belief. 

"Students  who  attend  WVU  are  privileged," 
Davitt  said.  "Not  everyone  In  every  town  in 
West  Virginia  has  the  opportunity  to  attend 
the  University.  Thus,  thore  who  do,  have  a 
responsibility  to  their  fellow  townspeople. 

"We  must  use  the  roles  or  professions  that 
we  learn  at  the  University  for  the  benefit  of 
the  state  and  all  Its  citizens,"  Davitt  ex- 
plair.ed. 

The  young  attorney's  thinking  extends  far 
beyond'  coal  mining.  He  questions,  for  In- 
stance, why  chemical  engineering  students 
at  WVU  have  not  publicly  put  forth  sug- 
gestions for  abatement  of  pollution  in  the 
Charleston  area. 

He  recognizes  that  there  are  differences  in 
the  various  sections  of  the  Mountain  State, 
Areas,  such  as  Morgantown,  are  more  diversi- 
fied economically  than  some  of  the  southern 
communities  in  West  Virginia,  For  that  rea- 
son, Davif:  explained,  a  student  attending 
WVU  from  the  Beckley  area  has  a  "greater 
responsibility"  to  his  community  than  one 
from  the  University  City. 

The  young  man  who  had  Just  completed 
one  of  the  most  exhaustive  studies  of  coal 
mining  ever  undertaken  suggested  that  con- 
sideration be  given  to  the  establishment  of 
satellite  schools  of  mining  to  serve  those 
areas  of  the  state  dependent  upon  the  indus- 
try for  their  economic  life. 

Davitt  expressed  concern  about  the  basic 


attitudes  of  a  large  majority  of  his  contem- 
poraries at  WVU. 

One  group,  which  he  called  the  "frat 
brats."  Is  concerned  with  personal  economic 
advancement.  Another  group,  he  said,  seeks 
quick  and  easy  answers  to  hard  problems. 

In  making  the  observation,  Davitt  noted 
that  he  was  faced  with  large  doses  of  apathy 
as  he  sought  to  enlist  students  to  help  him 
conduct  nls  study. 

As  chief  of  the  study  group  and  editor  of 
its  report,  Davitt  is  inclined  to  take  a  some- 
what charitable  view  of  some  of  the  indi- 
viduals and  agencies  who  were  criticized. 

"Possibly  some  people  didn't  known  prob- 
lems existed,  but  they  can  no  longer  deny 
their  existence,"  Davitt  said,  explaining  that 
he  was  willing  to  be  "patient"  while  the  af- 
fected i>ersons  read  his  689-page  report. 

He  hopes  that  those  named  in  the  report 
won't  "just  pick  it  apart,"  but  will  recog- 
nize "there's  a  problem  and  work  towards  its 
resolution." 

The  WVU  graduate  hopes  that  the  gen- 
eral public  will  continue  to  have  an  inter- 
est In  the  problems  of  coal  miners  and  the 
coal  Industry, 

"We  cannot  afford  to  wait  for  another  Far- 
mington to  generate  Interest,"  Davitt  de- 
clared. 

He  pwlnted  out  that  the  problems  of  West 
Virginia's  coal  fields  can't  be  solved  in  New 
York  or  some  other  distant  place.  Students, 
he  said,  should  have  a  direct  interest  in  solv- 
ing these  problems, 

"Instead  of  talking  fraternity  talk  or  plan- 
ning revolutions,  students  at  WVU  should 
concern  them.selves  with  helping  the  people 
in  the  communities  from  which  they  came," 
Davitt  said. 

He  explained  that  motivation  for  this  type 
of  service  was  one  of  the  roles  of  teachers 
at  the  University. 

At  the  moment,  Davitt  hasn't  quiet  de- 
cided what  he'll  do  Job-wise  when  he  re- 
turns from  his  honeymoon.  He  is  consider- 
ing possible  positions  in  Morgantown, 
Charleston  and  the  nation's  capital. 

He  shuns  detailed  comment  about  the 
job  he  didn't  get  as  mineral  resources  asses- 
sor with  Tax  Commissioner  Charles  Haden's 
staff  In  Charleston.  Reportedly,  Gov.  Arch  A, 
Moore  vetoed  the  Job  appointment  after 
reading  an  advance  copy  of  the  McAteer  re- 
port, which  was  critical  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Mines  as  well  as  the  state's  current 
tax  policies  with  regard  to  coal  lands. 

While  he  doesn't  say  It.  Davitt  probably 
thinks  the  governor  was  politically  astute 
when  he  denied  him  the  opportunity  to 
work  for  the  tax  commissioner.  Hiring  a 
critic  would  be  tantamount  to  agreeing  that 
his  criticisms  were  correct  and  It  would  be 
insulting  to  those  Individuals  and  state 
agencies  who  were  criticized. 

Davitt  has  hopes  that  other  students  at 
WVU  will  have  the  initiative  and  motivation 
to  launch  similar  studies  which  could  lead 
to  the  resolution  of  other  problems  facing 
West  Virginia, 

The  study  wasn't  easy  to  do.  It  had  its 
frightening  moments,  too.  The  study  group 
received  threats  of  "consequences'"  if  the 
members  continued  their  work. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  never 
did  give  the  students  any  information  about 
the  occupant  of  the  car  "with  the  strange  li- 
cense tag"  which  had  been  followed  to  Penn- 
sylvania, after  one  of  the  threats. 

In  securing  the  funds  for  the  f tudy,  Davitt 
^!cAteer  prepared  a  10-page  prospectus  of 
the  study's  goals.  It  touched  most  of  the 
points  contained  in  the  final  study.  The  fac- 
tor which  probably  provided  the  major  moti- 
vation for  the  study  are  these  words  relative 
to  the  school  from'  which  Davitt  graduated 
this  year: 

••The  West  Virginia  University  College  of 
Law  has  in  the  past  neglected  to  provide 
its  share  of  information  and  suggestions  on 
the  topic.  The  Index  to  the  West  Virginia 
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University  'Law  Review'  lists  only  one  article 
on  the  subject.  While  the  College  of  Law 
produces  the  vast  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  West  Virginia  Bar,  It  has  failed  to  play 
the  necessary  role  in  the  encouragement  of 
or;ginal  research  and  studies  relating  to  the 
laws  dealing  with  the  health  and  safety  of 
the  coal  miners.  The  basic  tenet  that  the 
College  of  Law  should  play  a  leading  role  is 
supported  by  the  fact  that  the  stale  of  West 
Virginia  produces  25  percent  of  the  United 
Stales'  coal  output. 

•Although  one  of  the  nation  s  leading  au- 
thorities on  the  subject  of  Coal,  Oil  and 
Gds  Law,  Prof.  Robert  J.  Donley,  teaches  at 
the  College  of  Law,  his  emphasis  has  not 
been  direct-ed  to  the  safety  field. 

HcpefuUy,  thiSi  project  will  create  a  new 
emphasis  and  stimulate  greater  Interest  in 
the  College  of  Law  so  that  it  will  assume  its 
expected  role  as  a  leader  In  the  area  of  mining 
law."  Davitt  .'^aid  in  his  prospectus. 

When  he  returns  from  his  honeymoon, 
Davitt  will  conclude  the  current  phase  of  ac- 
tivity relative  to  "Coal  Mining  Health  and 
Safety  in  West  Virginia,"  He  faces  a  minor 
economic  nightmare:  If  all  the  copies  of  the 
report  are  sold,  the  printing  and  production 
bill  will  be  paid  with  a  few  dollars  to  spare. 
If  not,  the  chief  author  will  have  to  pay  the 
University  printers  from  future  earnings. 

Davitt  and  his  new  bride,  Julie,  looked  at 
the  potential  problem  philosophically 
though. 

"We'll  meet  that  problem  Just  as  we  have 
all  the  others  since  March  of  1969.  We'll  work 
It  out  somehow,"  the  couple  said  as  they 
made  final  preparations  for  yesterday's  trip 
down  the  aisle  of  St.  Ann's  Church  and  the 
beginning  of  a  new  life  and  new  challenges. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  II.R.  17070, 
THE  POSTAL  REORGANIZATION 
ACT 

Mr.  DULSKI  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
17070 >  to  improve  and  modernize  the 
postal  service,  to  reorganize  the  Post 
Office  Department,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: 
Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  91-1363) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HR 
17070)  to  improve  and  modernize  the  postal 
service,  to  reorganize  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes,  having  met, 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed 
to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their 
respective  Houres  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  nnd 
agree  to  the  sams  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  following: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Postal 
Reorganization  Act". 

VNnTD   STATES   POST.\L   SERVICE 

Sec  2.  Title  39,  United  States  Code,  is  re- 
vised and  reenacted,  and  the  sections  thereof 
may  be  cited  as  "39  U.S.C.  §     ".  as  follows: 

■TITLE  39— POSTAL  SERVICE 
"Pari  Sec. 

"L  GENERAL   101 

"n.  PERSONNEL 1001 

"III.  MODERNIZATION    AND    FISCAL 

ADMINISTRATION    2001 

'TV.  MAIL  MATTER 3001 

"V.  TRANSPORTATION   OF   MAIL 5001 

"PART    1 — GENERAL 

"Chapter  See. 

"1.  Postal  Policy  and  Definitions 101 

"2.  Organization 201 

"4.  General   Authority 401 

"6.  Private  Carriage  of  Letters 601 


"Chapter    1.— POSTAL    POLICY    AND 
DEFINITIONS 
"Sec. 

"101.  Postal  policy. 
"102.  Definitions. 

"§  101.  Postal  policy 

"(a)  The  United  States  Postal  Service 
shall  be  operated  as  a  basic  and  fundamental 
service  provided  to  the  people  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  authorized  by 
the  Constitution,  created  by  Act  of  Congress, 
and  supported  by  the  people.  The  Postal 
Service  shall  have  as  its  basic  function  the 
obligation  to  provide  postal  services  to  bind 
the  Nation  together  through  the  personal, 
educational,  literar>',  and  business  corre- 
spondence of  the  people.  It  shall  provide 
prompt,  reliable,  and  efficient  services  to  pa- 
trons in  all  areas  and  shall  render  pwstal 
services  to  all  commvinltles.  The  costs  of 
establishing  and  maintaining  the  Postal 
Service  shall  not  be  apportioned  to  impair 
the  overall  value  of  such  service  to  the 
people. 

"(b)  The  Postal  Service  shall  provide  a 
maximum  degree  of  effective  and  regular 
postal  services  to  rural  areas,  conununities, 
and  small  towns  where  poet  offices  are  not 
self-sustaining.  No  small  post  office  shall  be 
closed  solely  for  operating  at  a  deficit,  it  be- 
ing the  specific  intent  of  the  Congress  that 
effective  postal  services  be  insured  to  resi- 
dents of  both  urban  and  rural  communities. 

"(c)  As  an  employer,  the  Postal  Service 
shall  achieve  and  maintain  compensation 
for  its  officers  and  employees  comparable  to 
the  rates  and  types  of  compensation  paid  in 
the  private  sector  of  the  economy  of  the 
United  States,  It  shall  place  particular  em- 
phasis upon  opportunities  for  career  advance- 
ir.ents  of  all  officers  and  employees  and  the 
achievement  of  worthwhile  and  satisfying  ca- 
reers In  the  service  of  the  United  States, 

"(d)  Postal  rates  shall  be  established  to 
apportion  the  costs  of  all  postal  operations 
to  all  users  of  the  mail  on  a  fair  and  equi- 
table basis. 

"(e)  In  determining  all  policies  for  postal 
services  the  Postal  Service  shall  give  the 
highest  consideration  to  the  requirement  for 
the  most  expeditious  collection,  transporta- 
tion, and  delivery  of  Important  letter  mall. 

"(f)  In  selecting  modes  of  transportation, 
the  Postal  Service  shall  give  highest  consid- 
eration to  the  prompt  and  economical  de- 
livery of  all  mail  and  shall  make  a  fair  and 
equitable  distribution  of  mail  business  to  car- 
riers providing  similar  modes  of  transporta- 
tion services  to  the  Postal  Service.  Modern 
methods  of  transporting  mall  by  contalneri- 
zatlcn  and  programs  designed  to  achieve 
overnight  transportation  to  the  destination 
of  Important  letter  mail  to  all  parts  of  the 
Nation  shall  be  a  primary  goal  of  postal  op- 
erations. 

"^g)  In  planning  and  building  new  postal 
facilities,  the  Postal  Service  shall  emphasize 
the  need  for  facilities  and  equipment  de- 
signed to  create  desirable  working  conditions 
for  its  officers  and  employees,  a  maximum  de- 
gree of  convenience  for  efficient  postal  serv- 
ices, proper  access  to  existing  and  future  air 
and  surface  transportation  facilities,  and 
control  of  costs  to  the  Postal  Service. 
"5  102.  Definitions 

"As  used  in  this  title — 

"(1)  'Postal  Service'  means  the  United 
States  Postal  Service  established  by  section 
201  of  this  title; 

"(2)  'Board  of  Governors."  and  'Board',  un- 
less the  context  otherwise  requires,  mean  the 
Board  of  Governors  established  under  sec- 
tion 202  of  this  title:  and 

"(3)  'Governors'  means  the  9  members  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  under  section  202(a)  of 
this  title. 


"Chapter    2.— ORGANIZATION 

"Sec. 

"201.  United  States  Postal  Service. 

"202.  Board  of  Governors. 

"203.  Postmaster     General;      Deputy     Post- 
master General. 

"204.  Assistant   Postmasters    General;    Gen- 
eral Counsel;  Judicial  Officer. 

"205.  Procedures  of  the  Board  of  Governors, 
•206.  Advisory  Council. 

"207,  Seal, 

"208.  Reservation  of  powers. 

"§  201.  tj^lted  States  Postal  Service 

"There  is  established,  as  an  independent 
establishment  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  the  United 
States  Postal  Service, 

"§  202.  Board  of  Governors 

"(a)  The  exercise  of  the  power  of  the  Post- 
al Service  shall  be  directed  by  a  Board  of 
Governors  composed  of  11  members  ap- 
pointed In  accordance  with  this  section.  Nine 
of  the  members,  to  be  known  as  Governors, 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
not  more  than  5  of  whom  may  tie  adherents 
of  the  same  political  party.  The  Governors 
shall  elect  a  Chairman  from  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board.  The  Governors  shall  be 
chosen  to  represent  the  public  interest  gen- 
erally, and  shall  not  be  representatives  of 
specific  interests  using  the  Postal  Service, 
and  may  be  removed  only  for  cause.  Each 
Governor  shall  receive  a  salary  of  $10,000  a 
year  plus  $300  a  day  for  not  more  than  30 
days  of  meetings  each  year  and  shall  be  re- 
imbursed for  travel  and  reasonable  expenses 
Incurred  in  attending  meetings  of  the  Board. 
Nothing  In  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be 
construed  to  limit  the  number  of  days  of 
meetings  each  year  to  30  days. 

"(b)  The  terms  of  the  9  Governoro  •;hall 
be  9  years,  except  that  the  terms  of  the  9 
Governors  first  taking  office  shall  expire  as 
designated  by  the  President  at  the  time  of 
appointment,  1  at  the  end  of  1  year.  1  at  the 
end  of  2  years,  1  at  the  end  of  3  years,  1 
at  the  end  of  4  years,  1  at  the  end  of  5  years, 
1  at  the  end  of  6  years,  1  at  the  end  of  7 
years.  1  at  the  end  of  8  years,  and  1  at  the 
end  of  9  years,  following  the  appointment  of 
the  first  of  them.  Any  Governor  appointed  to 
fill  a  vacancy  before  the  expiration  of  the 
term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed 
shall  serve  for  the  remainder  of  such  term, 

"(c)  The  Governors  shall  appoint  and  shall 
have  the  p>ower  to  remove  the  Postmaster 
General,  who  shall  be  a  voting  member  of 
the  Board.  His  pmy  and  term  of  service  shall 
be  fixed  by  the  Governors. 

"(d)  The  Governors  and  the  Postmaster 
General  shall  appoint  and  shall  have  the 
power  to  remove  the  Deputy  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, who  shall  be  a  voting  member  of  the 
Board.  His  term  of  sen'lce  shall  be  fixed  by 
the  Governors  and  the  Postmaster  General 
and  his  pay  by  the  Governors, 
"1 203.  Postmaster  General;  Deputy  Post- 
master General 

"The  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Postal 
Service  Is  the  Postmaster  General  appointed 
under  section  202(c)  of  this  title  The  alter- 
nate chief  executive  officer  of  the  Postal 
Service  is  the  Deputy  Postmaster  General  ap- 
pointed under  section  202id)  of  this  title, 
"1204.  Assistant  Postma-sters  General;  Gen- 
eral Counsel:  Judicial  Officer 
•There  shall  be  within  the  Postal  Service  a 
General  Counsel,  such  number  of  Assistant 
Postma.sters  General  as  the  Board  shall  con- 
sider appropriate,  and  a  Judicial  Officer  The 
General  Counsel,  the  Assistant  Postmasters 
General,  and  the  Judicial  Officer  shall  be  ap- 
pointed l3y,  and  serve  at  the  pleasure  of.  the 
Postmaster  General.  The  Judicial  Officer 
shall  perform  such  quasi-Judicial  duties, 
not  inconsistent  with  chapter  36  of 
this  title,  .IS  the  Postmaster  General  may 
designate.  The  Judicial  Officer  shall  be  the 
agency  for  the  purposes  of  the  requirements 
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of  chapter  5  of  title  5,  to  the  extent  that 
functions  are  delegated  to  him  by  the  Post- 
maiter  Ger.eral. 
"§  205.  Procedures  of  the  Board  of  Governors 

"I  a  I  The  Board  shall  direct  and  control 
the  expenditures  and  review  the  practices 
and  policies  of  the  Postal  Service,  and  per- 
form other  functions  and  duties  prescribed 
by  this  title. 

"(b)  Vacancies  in  the  Board,  as  long  as 
there  are  sufficient  members  to  form  a  quo- 
rum, shall  not  impair  the  powers  of  the  Board 
under  this  title. 

"(c)  The  Board  shall  act  upon  majority 
vote  of  those  members  who  are  present,  and 
any  6  members  present  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business  by 
the  Board,  except — 

"(1)  that  in  the  appointment  or  removal 
of  the  Postmaster  General,  and  In  setting  the 
compensation  of  the  Postmaster  General  and 
Deputy  Postmaster  General,  a  favorable  vote 
of  an  absolute  majority  of  the  Governors  In 
office  shall  be  required; 

"(2)  that  In  the  appointment  or  removal 
of  the  Deputy  Postmaster  General,  a  favor- 
able vote  of  an  absolute  majority  of  the  Gov- 
ernors in  office  and  the  member  serving  as 
Postmaster  General  shall  be  required;  and 

"(3)  as  otherwise  provided  In  this  title. 

"(d)  No  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  may  serve  concurrently  as  a  Governor. 
A  Governor  may  hold  any  other  office  or 
employment  not  Inconsistent  or  in  conflict 
with  his  duties,  responsibilities,  and  powers 
as  an  officer  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Postal  Service. 
"§  206.  Advisory  Council 

"(a)  There  shall  be  a  Postal  Service  Ad- 
visory Council,  of  which  the  Postmaster  Ge;i- 
eral  shall  be  the  Chairman  and  the  Deputy 
Postmaster  General  shall  be  the  Vice  Chair- 
man. Th?  Advi.<;ory  Council  shall  huve  11 
additional  members  appointed  by  the  Pre.^^i- 
dent.  He  shall  appoint  as  such  members  1 1 ) 
4  persons  from  among  persons  nominated  by 
those  labor  organizations  recognized  as  col- 
lective-bargaining representatives  for  em- 
ployees of  the  Postal  Servicre  in  one  or  more 
collective-bargaining  units,  (2)  4  persons  as 
representatives  of  major  mail  users,  and  (.3) 
3  persons  as  representatives  of  the  public  at 
large  All  members  shall  be  appointed  for 
terms  of  2  years  except  that,  of  these  first 
appointed,  2  of  the  members  representative 
of  labor  organlz.itlons,  2  of  the  members 
representative  of  major  postal  users,  and  1 
member  representing  the  public  at  large  shall 
be  appointed  for  1  year.  Any  member  ap- 
pointed to  fill  a  vacancy  occtirrlng  before 
the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his 
predecessor  was  appointed  shall  serve  for  ihe 
remainder  of  such  term. 

"(b)  The  Postal  Service  shall  consult  with 
and  receive  the  advice  of  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil regard'ng  a'.l  aspects  of  pnsta'  nperitions. 

"(c)  The  members  of  the  Council  repre- 
sentative of  the  public  a'  Urge  .^hii:  r«>- 
celve  for  each  meeting  of  the  Council  an 
amount  equal  to  the  daily  rate  applicable  to 
level  V  of  the  Executive  £>che<iulp  under 
section  5316  of  title  5.  All  members  of  the 
Council  shall  be  reimbursed  for  neces.sary 
travel  and  reasonable  exp)enses  Incurred  in 
attending  meetings  of  the  Council. 
"§  207.  Seal 

"The  seal  of  the  Postal  Service  shall  be 
filed  by  the  Board  In  the  Office  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Judicially  noticed,  affixed 
to  all  commissions  of  officers  of  the  Postal 
Service,  and  used  to  authenticate  records  of 
the  Poftal  Service.  ' 

"§  208    Reservation  of  powers 

"Congress  reserves  the  power  to  alter, 
amend,  or  repeal  any  or  all  of  the  sections 
of  this  title,  but  no  such  alteration,  amend- 
ment, or  repeal  shall  Impair  the  obligation 
of  any  contract  made  by  the  Postal  Service 
under  any  power  conferred  by  this  title. 


"Chapter  4.— GENERAL  AUTHORITY 

'Sec. 

"401.  General  powers  of  the  Postol  Service, 

"402.  Delegation  of  authority. 

"403.  General  duties. 

"404.  Specific  powers. 

"405.  Printing    of    Illustrations    of    United 

States  postage  stamps. 
"406.  Postal   services   at   Armed   Forces   In- 
stallations. 
'•407.  International  postal  arrangements. 
"408.  International   money-order  exchanges. 
"409.  Stuts  by  and  against  the  Postal  Service. 
"410.  Application  of  other  laws. 
"411.  Cooperation    with    other    Government 

agencies. 
"412.  Nondlsclostire   of   lists   of   names   and 

addresses. 
"§401.  General  powers  of  the  Postal  Service 

■The  Postal  Service  shall  have  the  follow- 
ing general  powers: 

"(1)  to  sue  and  be  sued  In  its  official  name; 

"('2)  to  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  it  deems  necessary 
to  accomplish  the  objectives  of  this  title; 

"(3)  to  enter  into  and  perform  contracts, 
execute  Instruments,  and  determine  the  char- 
acter of.  and  necessity  for.  Its  expenditures; 

"(4)  to  determine  and  keep  its  own  sys- 
tem of  accounts  and  the  forms  and  contents 
of  its  contracts  and  other  business  docu- 
ments, except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
title; 

"(5)  to  acquire.  In  any  lawful  manner, 
such  personal  or  real  property,  or  any  inter- 
est therein,  as  It  deems  necessary  or  con- 
venient in  the  transaction  of  Its  business:  to 
hold,  maintain,  sell,  lease,  or  otherwise  dis- 
pose of  such  property  or  any  interest  therein; 
and  to  provide  services  in  connection  there- 
with and  charges  therefor; 

"(6)  to  construct,  operate,  lease,  and  main- 
tain buildings,  facilities,  equipment,  and 
other  improvements  on  any  property  owned 
or  controlled  by*lt,  including,  without  limita- 
tion, any  profserty  or  Interest  therein  trans- 
ferred to  It  under  section  2002  of  this  title; 

"(7)  to  accept  gifts  or  donations  of  serv- 
ices or  property,  real  or  personal,  as  it  deems 
necessary  or  convenient  In  the  transaction 
of  its  business: 

"(8)  to  .settle  and  compromise  claims  by 
or  against  It; 

"(9)  to  exercise.  In  the  name  of  the  United 
States,  the  right  of  eminent  domain  for  the 
furtherance  of  its  official  purposes;  and  to 
have  the  priority  of  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  the  payment  of  debts  out  of  bank- 
rupt. Insolvent,  and  decedents'  estates;   and 

"(10)  to  have  all  other  powers  incidental, 
necessary,  or  appropriate  to  the  carrying  on 
of  Us  functions  or  the  exercise  of  its  specific 
powers. 

"§  402.  Delegation  of  authority 

"Except  for  those  powers,  duties  or  obli- 
gations specifically  vested  in  the  Governors, 
as  distinguished  from  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors, the  Beard  may  delegate  the  authority 
vested  in  it  to  the  Postmaster  General  under 
such  terms,  conditions,  and  limitations,  In- 
cluding the  power  of  redelegatton,  as  it  deems 
desirable.  The  Board  may  establish  such  com- 
mittees of  the  Board,  and  delegate  such  pow- 
ers to  any  committee,  as  the  Board  deter- 
mines appropriate  to  carry  out  Its  functions 
and  duties.  Delee-atlons  to  the  Postmaster 
General  or  committees  shall  be  consistent 
with  other  provisions  of  this  title,  shall  not 
relieve  the  Board  of  full  responsibility  for 
the  carrying  out  of  Its  duties  and  functions, 
and  shall  be  revocable  by  the  Governors  in 
their  exclusive  Judgment. 

"S  403.  General  duties 

"(a)  The  Postal  Service  shall  plan,  develop, 
promote,  and  provide  adequate  and  efficient 
postal  services  at  fair  and  reasonable  rates 
and  fees.  Except  as  provided  In  the  Canal 
Zone  Code,  the  Postal  Service  shall  receive, 
transmit,  and  deliver  throughout  the  United 
States,   its  territories  and  possessions,  and. 


pursuant  to  arrangements  entered  into  under 
sections  406  and  411  of  this  title,  throughout 
the  world,  written  and  printed  matter,  par- 
cels, and  like  materials  and  provide  such 
other  services  incidental  thereto  as  it  finds 
appropriate  to  its  functions  and  In  the  pub- 
lic interest.  The  Postal  Service  shall  serve  as 
nearly  as  practicable  the  entire  population 
of  the  United  States. 

"(bi  It  f/iall  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
Postal  Service — 

"(1)  to  maintain  an  efficient  system  of 
collection,  sorting,  and  delivery  of  the  mail 
nationwide; 

"(2)  to  provide  types  of  mail  service 
to  meet  the  needs  of  different  categories  of 
mail  and  mail  users;  and 

"(3 1  to  establish  and  maintain  postal  fa- 
cilities of  such  character  and  in  such  loca- 
tions that  po?tal  patrons  throughout  tiie 
Nation  \v.!l.  consistent  with  reasonable  eco.n- 
omies  of  postal  operations,  have  ready  access 
to  essential  postal  services. 

"(ci  In  providing  services  and  in  estab- 
lishing classifications,  rates,  and  fees  under 
this  title,  the  Postal  Service  .^hnll  not.  ex- 
cept as  specifically  authorized  in  this  title, 
make  any  undue  or  unreasonable  discrim- 
ination among  users  of  the  malls,  nor  shall 
it  grant  any  undue  or  unreasonable  prefer- 
ences to  any  such  user. 
"§  404.  Specific  powers 

"Without  limitation  of  the  generality  o.' 
its  powers,  the  Postal  Service  shall  have"  the 
following  specific  powers,  among  others: 

"(1)  to  provide  for  the  collection,  han- 
dling, transportation,  delivery,  forwarding. 
returning,  and  holding  of  mail,  and  for  the 
disposition  of  undellverable  mall; 

"(2)  to  prescribe,  in  accordance  with  this 
title,  the  amount  of  postage  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  to  be  paid; 

"(3)  to  determine  the  need  for  post  offices. 
jjostal  and  training  facilities  and  equipment, 
and  to  provide  such  offices,  facilities,  ar.d 
equipment  as  it  determines  are  needed; 

"(4)  to  provide  and  sell  postage  stamps 
and  other  stamped  paper,  cards,  and  en- 
velopes and  to  provide  such  other  evidences 
of  payment  of  postage  and  fees  as  may  be 
necessary  or  desirable; 

"(5)   to  provide  philatelic  services; 

"(6)  to  provide,  establish,  change,  or 
abolish  special  nonpostal  or  similar  services; 

"(7)  to  Investigate  postal  offenses  a.nd 
civil  matters  relating  to  the  Postal  Service; 

"(8)  to  offer  and  pay  rewards  for  in- 
formation and  services  in  connection  with 
violations  of  the  postal  laws.  and.  unless  a 
different  disposal  is  expressly  prescribed,  to 
pay  one-half  of  all  penalties  and  forfeitures 
imposed  for  violations  of  law  affecting  the 
Postal  Service,  its  revenues,  or  property,  to 
the  person  informing  for  the  same,  and  to 
pay  the  other  one-half  into  the  Postal  Service 
Fund; and 

"(9 1    to  authorize  the  issuance  of  a  sub- 
stitute check  for  a  lost,  stolen,  or  destroyed 
check  of  the  Postal  Service. 
"§405.  Printing    of    illustrations    of   United 
States  postage  stamps 

"  (a)  When  requested  by  the  Postal  Service, 
the  Public  Printer  shall  print,  as  a  public 
document  for  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  illustrations  in  black  and  white 
nr  !n  r-ol'^''  "f  postage  stamps  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  such  descriptive,  his- 
torical, and  philatelic  Information  with 
regard  to  the  stamps  as  the  Postal  Service 
deem.s  suitable. 

"(b)  Notwithstending  the  provisions  of 
section  505  of  title  44.  stereotype  or  electro- 
type plates,  or  duplicates  thereof,  used  In  the 
publicati;  ns  authorized  to  be  printed  by  thi= 
section  may  not  be  sold  or  otherwise  dis- 
posed of. 

"1406.  Postal     services     at     Armed     Forres 
installations 

"(a)  The  Postal  Service  may  establish 
branch  post  offices  at  camps,  posts,  bases,  or 
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stations  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  at  defense 
or  other  strategic  Installations. 

•■(bl  Tlie  Secretaries  of  Defense  and 
Transportation  shall  make  arrangements 
with  the  Postal  Service  to  perform  postal 
serviKres  through  personnel  designated  by 
them  at  or  through  branch  post  offices  estab- 
lished under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 
•S  407.  International   postal   arrangements 

'■•(a)  Tlie  Postal  Service,  vnih  the  consent 
of  the  Pre.sident,  may  negotiate  and  conclude 
postal  treaties  or  conventions,  and  may  estab- 
lish the  rates  of  postage  or  other  charges  on 
tnall  matter  conveyed  between  the  United 
States  and  other  countries.  The  decisions 
of  the  Postal  Service  construing  or  inter- 
preting the  provisions  of  any  treaty  or  con- 
vention which  has  been  or  may  be  negotiated 
and  concluded  shall,  if  approved  by  the 
President,  be  conclusive  upon  all  officers  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

"(b)  The  Postal  Service  shall  transmit  a 
copy  of  each  postal  convention  concluded 
with  other  governments  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  who  shall  furnish  a  copy  of  the  same 
to  the  Public  Printer  for  publication. 
■•;  408.  International  money-order  exchanges 

•The  Postal  Service  may  make  arrange- 
ments with  other  governments,  with  which 
postal  conventions  are  or  may  be  concUided. 
for  the  exchange  of  sums  of  money  by  means 
of  postal  orders.  It  shall  fix  limitations  on  the 
amount  which  may  be  so  exchanged  and  the 
rates  of  exchange. 

••§  409.  Suits    by    and    against    the    Postal 
Service 

••(a)  Except  as  provided  in  section  3628 
of  this  title,  the  United  States  district  courts 
shall  have  original  but  not  exclusive  Juris- 
diction over  all  actions  brought  by  or  against 
the  Postal  Service.  Any  action  brought  in  a 
State  court  to  which  the  Postal  Service  is  a 
party  may  be  removed  to  the  appropriate 
United  States  district  court  under  the  pro- 
visions of  chapter  89  of  title  28. 

■•(b)  Unless  otherwise  provided  in  this  title, 
the  provisions  of  title  28  relating  to  service 
of  proce.ss,  venue,  and  limitations  of  time 
for  bringing  action  in  suits  in  which  the 
United  States,  its  officers,  or  employees  are 
parties,  and  the  rules  of  procedure  adopted 
under  title  28  for  suits  In  which  the  United 
States,  its  officers,  or  employees  are  parties, 
shall  apply  in  like  manner  to  suits  In  which 
the  Postal  Service,  Its  officers,  or  employees 
are  parties. 

■'(c)  The  provisions  of  chapter  171  and  all 
other  provisions  of  title  28  relating  to  tort 
claims  shall  apply  to  tort  claims  arising  out 
of  activities  of  the  Postal  Service. 

"(di  The  Department  of  Justice  shall 
furnish,  under  section  411  of  this  title,  the 
Postal  Service  such  legal  representation  as 
it  may  require,  but  with  the  prior  consent 
of  the  Attorney  General  the  Postal  Service 
may  employ  attorneys  by  contract  or  other- 
wise to  conduct  litigation  brought  by  or 
against  the  PHDstal  Service  or  its  officers  or 
employees  in  matters  affecting  the  Postal 
Service. 

".» 410.  Application  of  other  laws 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  by  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section,  and  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided In  this  title  or  insofar  as  such  laws 
remain  in  force  as  rules  or  regulations  of  the 
Postal  Service,  no  Federal  law  dealing  with 
public  or  Federal  contracts,  property,  works, 
ofRcers,  employees,  budgets,  or  funds.  Includ- 
ing the  provisions  of  chapters  5  and  7  of  title 
5,  shall  apply  to  the  exercise  of  the  powers 
of  the  Postal  Service. 

"lb)  The  following  provisions  shall  apply 
to  the  Postal  Service: 

"(1)  section  552  (public  information) ,  sec- 
tion 3333  and  chapters  71  (employee  poli- 
cies) and  73  (suitability,  security,  and  con- 
duct of  employees),  and  section' 5532  (dual 
pay  I  of  title  5,  except  that  no  regulation 
Issued  under  such  chapters  or  sections  shall 


apply  to  the  Postal  Service  unless  expre.ssly 
made  applicable; 

"(2)  all  provisions  of  title  18  dealing  with 
the  Postal  Service,  the  malls,  and  officers  or 
employees  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States; 

"(3)  section  107  of  title  20  (known  as  the 
Randolph-Sheppard  Act.  relating  to  vend- 
ing machines  operated  by  the  blind); 

"(4)  the  following  provisions  of  title  40: 

"(A)  sections  258a-258e  (relating  to  con- 
demnation proceedings); 

"(B)  sections  270a-270e  (known  as  the 
Miller  -Xct,  relating  to  performance  bonds); 

"(C)  sections  276a-276a-7  (known  as  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act,  relating  to  prevailing 
wages) ; 

••(D)  section  276c  (relating  to  wage  pay- 
ments of  certain  contractors) ; 

"(E)  chapter  5  (the  Contract  Work  Hours 
Standards  Act ) ;  and 

"(F)  chapter  15  (the  Government  Losses 
in  Shipment  .'^ct) ; 

"(5)    the  following  provisions  of  title  41: 

"(A)  .sections  35-45  (known  as  the  Walsh- 
Healey  Act,  relating  to  wages  and  hours) ; 
and 

"(B)  chapter  6  (the  Service  Contract  Act 
of  1965);  and 

"(6)  sections  2000d,  2000d-l— 200Od-4  of 
title  42  (title  VI,  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964). 

"(c)  Subsection  (b)(1)  of  this  section 
shall  not  require  the  disclosure  of — 

"(1)  the  name  or  address,  past  or  pres- 
ent, of  any  postal  patron; 

"(2)  Information  of  a  commercial  nature. 
Including  trade  secrets,  whether  or  not  ob- 
tained from  a  person  out'slde  the  Postal 
Service,  which  under  good  business  practice 
wculd  not  be  publicly  disclosed; 

"(3)  Information  prepared  for  use  In  con- 
nection with  the  negotiation  of  collective- 
bargaining  agreements  under  chapter  12  of 
this  title  or  minutes  of.  or  notes  kept  during, 
negotiating  sessions  conducted  under  such 
chapter; 

"(4)  Information  prepared  for  use  In  con- 
nection v.ith  proceedings  under  chapter  36 
of  this  title; 

'•(5)  the  reports  and  memoranda  of  con- 
sultants or  Independent  contractors  except 
to  the  extent  that  they  would  be  required  to 
be  disclosed  if  prepared  within  the  Postal 
Service;  and 

"(6 1  investigatory  files,  whether  or  not 
considered  closed,  compiled  for  law  enforce- 
ment purposes  except  to  the  extent  available 
by  law  to  a  party  other  than  the  Postal 
Service. 

••(dl(l)  A  lease  agreement  by  the  Postal 
Service  for  rent  of  net  Interior  space  in  ex- 
cess of  6,500  square  feet  in  any  building  or 
facility,  or  part  of  a  building  or  facility,  to 
be  occupied  for  purp»oses  of  the  Postal  Service 
shall  include  a  provision  that  all  laborers 
and  mechanics  employed  in  the  construction, 
modification,  alteration,  repair,  painting, 
decoration,  or  other  improvement  of  the 
building  or  space  covered  by  the  agreement, 
or  improvement  at  the  site  of  such  building 
or  facility,  shall  be  paid  wages  at  not  less 
than  those  prevailing  for  similar  work  In  the 
locality  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  under  section  276a  of  title  40. 

"(2)  The  authority  and  functions  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  with  respect  to  labor 
standards  enforcement  under  Reorganization 
Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950  (title  5,  appen- 
dix), and  regulations  for  contractors  and 
subcontractors  under  section  276c  of  title 
40,  shall  apply  to  the  work  under  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection. 

"(3)  Paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  shall 
not  be  construed  to  give  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  authority  to  direct  the  cancellation  of 
the  lease  agreement  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection. 
"§  411.  Cooperation  with  other  Government 
agencies 


"Executive  agencies  within  the  meaning  of 
section  105  of  title  5  and  the  Government 
Printing  Office  are  authorized  to  furnish 
property,  both  real  and  personal,  and  per- 
sonal and  nonpersonal  services  to  the  Postal 
Service,  and  the  Postal  Service  is  authorized 
to  furnish  property  and  services  to  them.  The 
furnishing  of  property  and  services  under 
this  section  shall  be  under  su:h  terms  and 
conditions,  Incltiding  relmbursablllty,  as  the 
Postal  Service  and  the  head  of  the  agency 
concerned  shall  deem  appropriate. 
•  §  412.  Nondisclosure  of  lists  of  names  and 
addresses 

•'Except  as  specifically  provided  by  law,  no 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Postal  Service  shall 
make  available  to  the  public  by  any  means 
or  for  any  purpose  any  mailing  or  other  list 
of  names  or  addresses  (p.^t  or  present)  of 
postal  patrons  or  other  persons. 

"Chapter    6.— PRIVATE   CARRIAGE    OP 
LETTERS 
"Sec, 

"601.  Letters  carried  out  of  the  mall 
"602.  Foreign  letters  out  of  the  malls. 
"603.  Searches  authorized 
"604.  Seizing  and  detaining  letters.- 
"605.  Searching  vessels  for  letters. 
•■606.  Disposition  of  seized  mail. 
•'S  601.  Letters  carried  out  of  the  mail 

"(a)  A  letter  may  be  carried  out  of  the 
mails  when — 

"(1)   It  is  enclosed  in  an  envelope; 

"(2)  the  amount  of  postage  which  would 
have  been  charged  on  the  letter  if  it  had  been 
sent  by  mail  is  paid  by  stamps,  or  postage 
meter  stamps,  on  the  envelope; 

"(3  )   the  envelope  Is  properly  addressed: 

•■(4)  the  envelope  is  so  sealed  that  the  let- 
ter cannot  be  taken  from  it  without  defac- 
ing the  envelope; 

■'(5)  any  stamps  on  the  envelope  are  can- 
celed in  ink  by  the  sender;  and 

•■(6)  the  date  of  the  letter,  of  it5  trans- 
mission or  receipt  by  the  carrier  is  endorsed 
on  the  envelope  in  ink. 

"(bl   The  Postal  Service  may  suspend  the 
operation  of  any  part  of  tiiis  section  upon 
any  mall  route  where  the  public  interest  re- 
quires the  suspension, 
•'f  602.  Foreign  letters  out  of  the  malls 

■■ia)  Except  as  provided  in  section  601  of 
this  title,  the  master  of  a  vessel  departing 
from  the  United  States  for  foreign  ports  may 
not  receive  on  board  or  transport  any  letter 
which  originated  in  the  United  States  that — 

'■(1)  has  not  been  regularly  received  from 
a  United  States  post  office;  or 

'•(2)  does  not  relate  to  the  cargo  of  the 
vessel. 

■•(b)  The  officer  of  the  port  empowered  to 
grant  clearances  shall  require  from  the  mas- 
ter of  such  a  vessel,  as  a  condition  of  clear- 
ance, an  oath  that  he  does  not  have  under 
his  care  or  control,  and  will  not  receive  or 
transport,  any  letter  contrary  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section. 

'(c)  Except  as  provided  in  section  1699  of 
title  18.  the  master  of  a  vessel  arriving  at  a 
port  of  the  United  States  carrying  letters  not 
regularly  In  the  malls  shall  deposit  them  In 
the  post  office  at  the  port  of  arrival. 
"§  603.  Searches  authorized 

••The  Postal  Service  may  authorize  any  offi- 
cer or  employee  of  the  Postal  Service  to  make 
searches  for  mall  matter  transported  in  vio- 
lation of  law.  When  the  atithorized  officer  has 
reason  to  believe  that  mailable  matter  trans- 
ported contrary  to  law  may  be  found  therein, 
he  may  open  and  search  any — 

•'(1)  vehicle  passing,  or  having  lately 
passed,  from  a  place  at  which  there  is  a  post 
office  of  the  United  States; 

"(2)  article  being,  or  having  lately  been. 
In  the  vehicle;   or 

"(3)  store  or  office,  other  than  a  dwelling 
house,  used  or  occupied  by  a  common  car- 
rier or  transportation  company.  In  which  an 
article  mav  be  contained. 
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•■j604.  Seizing  and  detaining  letters 

"Au  officer  or  employee  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice perforniing  duties  related  to  the  Inspec- 
tion of  postal  matters,  a  customs  ofEcer,  or 
United  States  marshal  or  his  deputy,  may 
seize  at  any  time,  letters  and  bags,  packets, 
or  parcels  containing  letters  which  are  being 
carried  contrary  to  law  on  board  any  vessel 
or  on  any  pose  road.  The  officer  or  employee 
■who  malies  the  seizure  shall  convey  the 
articles  seized  to  the  nearest  post  office,  or, 
by  direction  of  the  Postal  Service  or  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  he  may  detain  them 
until  2  months  after  the  flnal  determination 
of  all  suits  and  proceedings  which  may  be 
brought  within  6  months  after  the  seizure 
against  any  person  for  sending  or  carrying 
the  letters. 
'•§  605.  Searching  vessels  for  letters 

•'An  officer  or  employee  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice performing  duties  related  to  ihe  inspec- 
tion of  postal  matters,  when  Instructed  by 
the  Postal  Service  to  make  examinations  and 
seiziu-es,  and  any  customs  officer  without 
special  Instructions  shall  search  vessels  for 
letters  which  may  be  on  board,  or  which  may 
have  been  conveyed  contrary  to  law. 
"§  606.  Disposition  of  seized  mall 

"Every  package  or  parcel  seized  by  an  of- 
ficer or  employee  of  the  Postal  Service  per- 
forming duties  related  to  the  Inspection  of 
postal  matters,  a  customs  officer,  or  United 
States  marshal  or  his  deputies,  In  which  a 
letter  is  unlawfully  concealed,  shall  be  for- 
feited to  the  United  States.  The  same  pro- 
ceedings may  be  used  to  enforce  forfeitures 
as  are  authorized  In  resi>ect  of  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandise  forfeited  for  violation  of 
the  revenii?  laws.  Laws  for  the  benefit  and 
protection  of  customs  officers  making  seiz- 
ures for  violating  revenue  laws  apply  to  of- 
ficers and  employees  making  seizures  for  vio- 
lating the  postal  laws. 

••PART   II— PERSONNEL 
"Chapter  Sec. 

"10.  Employment  Wfthin  the  Postal 

Service    1001 

"12.  Employee-Management       Agree- 
ments         1201 

"Chapter  10.— EMPLOYMENT  WITHIN  THE 
POSTAL    SERVICE 

••Sec. 

■•1001.  Appointment  and  status. 

"1002.  Political  recommendations. 

■•1003.  EmplojTnent  policy. 

■'1004.  Supervisory  and  other  managerial  or- 
ganizations. 

"1005.  Applicability  of  laws  relating  to  Fed- 
eral employees. 

"1006.  Right  of  transfer. 

'•1007.  Seniority  for  e.mployees  In  rural  serv- 
ice. 

"1008.  Temporary   employees  or  carriers. 

"1009.  Personnel  not  to  receive  fees. 
"1010.  Administration    of    oaths    related    to 
postal  inspection  matters. 

"1011.  0.nh  of  office. 

"5  1001.  Appointment  and  status 

"(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
title,  the  Postal  Service  shall  appoint  all 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Postal  Service. 
"lb)  Officers  and  employees  of  the  Postal 
Service  (other  than  those  Individuals  ap- 
pointed under  sections  202.  204,  and  1001(c) 
of  this  title)  shall  be  in  the  fxjstal  career 
service,  which  shall  be  a  part  of  the  civil 
service.  Such  appointments  and  promotions 
shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  procedure? 
e.'itabllshed  by  the  Postal  Service.  The  Postal 
Service  shall  establish  procedures,  in  accord- 
ance with  this  title,  to  assure  Its  officers  and 
employees  meaningful  opportunities  for  pro- 
motions and  career  development  and  to 
assure  Its  officers  and  employees  full  protec- 
tion of  their  employment  rights  by  guaran- 
teeing them  an  opportunity  for  a  fair  hear- 
ing on  adverse  actions,  with  representatives 
of  their  own  choosing. 

"(c)  The  Postal  Service  may  hire  Individ- 


uals as  executives  under  employment  con- 
tracts for  periods  not  in  excess  of  5  years. 
Notwithstanding  any  such  contract,  the 
Postal  Service  may  at  Its  discretion  and  at 
any  time  remove  any  such  Individual  with- 
out prejudice  to  his  contract  rights. 

••(d)  Notwithstanding  section  5533,  5535,  or 
5536  of  title  5,  or  any  other  provision  of 
law,  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  is  eligible  to 
serve  and  receive  p>ay  concurrently  as  an 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Postal  Service 
(other  than  as  a  member  of  the  Board  or  of 
the  Postal  Rate  Commission)  and  as  au  offi- 
cer or  employee  of  any  other  department, 
agency,  or  establishment  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States. 

•■(e)  The  Postal  Service  shall  have  the 
right,  consistent  with  section  1003  and 
chapter  12  of  this  title  and  applicable  law's, 
regulations,  and  collective-bargaining  agree- 
ments— 

'■(1)  to  direct  officers  and  employees  of  tJie 
Postal  Service  in  the  performance  of  official 
duties; 

•■(2)  to  hire,  promote,  transfer,  assign,  and 
retain  officers  and  employees  In  positions 
within  the  Postal  Service,  and  to  sus- 
pend, demote,  discharge,  or  take  other  dis- 
ciplinary action  against  such  officers  and 
employees; 

"(3)  to  relieve  officers  and  employees  from 
duties  because  of  lack  of  work  or  for  other 
legitimate  reasons; 

"(4)  to  maintain  the  efficiency  of  the  oper- 
ations entrusted  to  It; 

"(5)  to  determine  the  methods,  means, 
and  p>ersonnel  by  which  such  operations  are 
to  be  conducted; 

"(6)  to  prescribe  a  uniform  dress  to  be 
worn  by  letter  carriers  and  other  designated 
employees:  and 

•'i7)  to  take  whatever  actions  rnay  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  Its  mission  In  emergency 
situations. 
"§  1002.    Political  recommendations 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (e) 
of  this  section,  each  app)ointment,  promotion, 
assl^ment.  transfer,  or  designation.  Interim 
or  otherwise,  of  an  officer  or  employee  in  the 
Postal  Service  (except  a  Governor  or  member 
of  the  Postal  Rate  Conxmlsslon)  shall  be 
made  without  regard  to  any  recommendation 
or  statement,  oral  or  WTitten,  with  respect  to 
any  person  who  requests  or  Is  under  consid- 
eration for  such  appointment,  promotion,  as- 
signment, transfer,  or  designation,  made  by — 
"(1)  any  Member  of  the  Senate  or  House 
of  Representatives  (Including  the  Resident 
Corrmilssloner  from  Puerto  Rico) : 

'•(2)  any  elected  official  of  the  government 
of  any  State  (including  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico)  or  of  any  county,  city,  or 
other  political  subdivision  of  such  State  or 
Commonwealth ; 

•'(3)  any  official  of  a  national  political 
party  or  of  a  political  party  of  any  Sta'-e  (in- 
cluding the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico) , 
county,  city,  or  other  .^ubtlivislon  of  such 
State  cr  Commonwealth;  or 

"(4)  any  other  individual  or  organization. 
"(b)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (e) 
of  this  section,  a  person  or  organization  re- 
ferred to  In  clause  (1),  (2),  (3),  or  (4)  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  is  prohibited 
from  making  or  transmitting  to  the  Postal 
Service,  or  to  any  other  officer  or  employee 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  any 
recommendation  or  statement,  oral  or  writ- 
ten, with  respect  to  any  person  who  requests 
or  Is  under  consideration  for  any  such  ap- 
pointment, promotion,  assignment,  transfer, 
or  designation.  The  Postal  Service  and  any 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  subject  to  subsection  (e)  of 
this  section — 

"(1)  shall  not  solicit,  request,  consider,  or 
accept  any  such  recommendation  or  state- 
ment: and 

"(2)  shall  return  any  such  written  rec- 
ommendation or  statement  received  by  him, 


appropriately  marked  as  in  violation  of  this 
section,  to  the  person  or  organization  making 
or  transmitting  the  same. 

"(c)  A  person  who  requests  or  Is  under 
consideration  for  any  such  appointment, 
promotion,  assignment,  transfer,  or  designa- 
tion is  prohibited  from  requesting  or  solicit- 
ing any  such  recommendation  or  statement 
from  any  person  or  organization  except  a 
statement  of  the  type  referred  to  In  sub- 
section  (e)  (2j    of  this  section. 

"(d)  Each  employment  form  of  the  Postal 
Service  used  in  connection  with  any  such 
appointment,  promotion,  assignment,  trans- 
fer, or  designation  shall  contain  appropriate 
language  in  boldface  tyi>e  Informing  all  per- 
sons concerned  of  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion. During  the  time  any  such  appointment. 
promotion,  assignment,  transfer,  or  designa- 
tion Is  under  consideration,  appropriate  no- 
tice of  the  provisions  of  this  section  printed 
In  boldface  type  shall  be  posted  In  the  poet 
office  concerned. 

"(e)  The  Postal  Service  or  any  authorized 
officer  cr  employee  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  may  solicit,  accept,  and 
consider,  and  any  other  individual  or  orga- 
nization may  furnish  or  transmit  to  the  Pos- 
tal Service  or  such  authorized  officer  or  em- 
ployee, any  statement  with  respect  to  a  per- 
son who  requests  or  Is  under  consideration 
for  such  appointment,  promotion,  assign- 
ment, transfer,  or  designation.  If — 

••(1)  the  statement  is  furnished  pursuant 
to  a  request  or  requirement  of  the  Postal 
Service  and  consists  solely  of  an  evaluation 
of  the  work  performance,  ability,  aptitude, 
and  general  qualifications  of  such  person: 

"(2)  the  statement  relates  solely  to  the 
character  and  residence  of  such  person; 

"(3)  the  statement  Is  furnished  pursuant 
to  a  request  made  by  an  authorized  repre- 
sentative of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  solely  In  order  to  determine  whether 
such  person  meets  the  loyalty,  suitability. 
and  character  requirements  for  employment 
with  the  Government  of  the  United  States; 
or 

"(4)  the  statement  is  furnished  by  a  for- 
mer employer  of  such  person  pursuant  to  a 
request  of  the  Postal  Service,  and  consists 
solely  of  an  evaluation  of  the  work  perform- 
ance, ability,  aptitude,  and  general  qualifi- 
cations of  such  person  during  his  employ- 
ment with  such  former  employer. 

"(f)  The  Postal  Service  shall  take  any  ac- 
tion It  determines  necessary  and  proper,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  suspension,  re- 
moval from  office,  or  disqualification  from 
the  Postal  Service,  to  enforce  the  provisions 
of  this  section 

"(g)  The  provisions  of  this  .section  shall 
not  affect  the  right  of  an  officer  or  employee 
of  the  Postal  Service  to  petition  Congress  as 
authorized  by  section  7102  of  title  5. 

"§  1003.  Employment  policy 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  under  chapters  2 
and  12  of  this  title  or  other  provision  of 
law,  the  Postal  Service  shall  classify  and  fix 
the  compensation  and  benefits  of  all  officers 
and  employees  in  the  Postal  Service.  It  shall 
be  the  policy  of  the  Postal  Service  to  main- 
tain compensation  and  benefits  for  all  offi- 
cers and  employees  on  a  standard  of  compar- 
ability to  the  compensation  and  benefits  paid 
for  comparable  levels  of  work  in  the  private 
sector  of  the  economy.  No  officer  or  employee 
shall  be  paid  compensation  at  a  rate  In  ex- 
cess of  the  rate  for  level  I  of  the  Executive 
Schedule  under  section  5312  of  title  5. 

"(b)  The  Postal  Service  shall  follow  an  em- 
ployment policy  designed,  without  compro- 
mising the  policy  of  section  101(a)  of  this 
title,  to  extend  opportunity  to  the  disadvan- 
taged and  the  handicapped. 
"§  1004.  Supervisory  and  other  managerial 
organizations 

"(a)  It  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  Postal 
Service  to  provide  compensation,  working 
conditions,  and  career  opportunities  that  will 
assure  the  attraction  and  retention  of  quail- 
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fled  and  capable  supervisory  and  other  man- 
agerial personnel;  to  provide  adequate  and 
reasonable  differentials  in  rates  of  pay  be- 
tween employees  In  the  clerk  and  carrier 
grades  in  the  line  work  force  and  supervisory 
and  other  managerial  personnel;  to  establish 
and  maintain  continuously  a  program  for  all 
guch  personnel  that  reflects  the  essential  Im- 
portance of  a  well -trained  and  well -moti- 
vated force  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of 
postal  operations;  and  to  promote  the  leader- 
ship status  of  such  personnel  with  respect  to 
rank-and-file  employees,  recognizing  that  the 
role  of  such  personnel  in  primary  level  man- 
agement is  particularly  vital  to  the  process  of 
converting  general  postal  policies  into  suc- 
cessful postal  operations, 

••(b)  The  Postal  Service  shall  provide  a 
program  for  consultation  with  recognized 
organizations  of  supervisory  and  other  man- 
aigerial  personnel  who  are  not  subject  to  col- 
lective-bargaining agreements  under  chapter 
12  of  this  title.  Upon  presentation  of  evidence 
satisfactory  to  the  Postal  Service  that  a  su- 
pervisory organization  represents  a  majority 
of  supervisors,  or  that  a  managerial  organiza- 
tion (other  than  an  organization  represent- 
ing supervisors)  represents  a  substantial  per- 
centage of  managerial  employees,  such  orga- 
nization or  organizations  shall  be  entitled  to 
participate  directly  In  the  planning  and  de- 
velopment of  pay  policies  and  schedtiles, 
fringe  benefit  programs,  and  other  programs 
relating  to  supervisory  and  other  managerial 
employees. 

••§  1005.  Applicability  of  laws  relating  to  Fed- 
eral employees 

••(a)(1)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
this  subsection,  the  provisions  of  chapter  75 
of  title  5  shall  apply  to  officers  and  employees 
of  the  Postal  Service  except  to  the  extent  of 
any  Inconsistency  with — 

■•(A)  the  provisions  of  any  collective-bar- 
gaining agreement  negotiated  on  behalf  of 
and  applicable  to  them;  or 

••(B)  procedures  established  by  the  Postal 
Service  and  approved  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission. 

"(2)  The  provisions  of  title  5  relating  to  a 
preference  eligible  (as  that  term  is  defined 
under  section  2108(3)  of  such  title)  shall 
apply  to  an  applicant  for  appointment  and 
any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Postal  Service 
in  the  same  manner  and  under  the  same  con- 
ditions as  if  the  applicant,  officer,  or  employee 
were  subject  to  the  competitive  service  un- 
der such  title.  The  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph shall  not  be  modified  by  any  program 
developed  under  section  1004  of  this  title  or 
any  collective-bargaining  agreement  entered 
into  imder  chapter  12  of  this  title. 

"(3)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall 
not  apply  to  those  Individuals  appointed 
under  sections  202,  204,  and  1001(c)  of  this 
title. 

"(b)  Section  5941  of  title  5  shall  apply  to 
the  Postal  Service.  For  purposes  of  such  sec- 
tion, the  pay  of  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Postal  Service  shall  be  considered  to  be  fixed 
by  statute,  and  the  basic  pay  of  an  employee 
shall  be  the  pay  (but  not  any  allowance  or 
benefit)  of  that  officer  or  employee  estab- 
lished in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  title. 

"(c)  Officers  and  employees  of  the  Postal 
Service  shall  be  covered  by  subchapter  I  of 
chapter  81  of  title  5.  relating  to  compensa- 
tion for  work  Injuries. 

"(d)  Officers  and  employees  of  the  Postal 
Service  (other  than  the  Governors)  shall  be 
covered  by  chapter  83  of  title  5  relating  to 
civil  service  retirement.  The  Postal  Service 
shall  withhold  from  pay  and  shall  pay  into 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  and  Disability 
Fund  the  amounts  specified  in  such  chapter. 
The  Postal  Service,  upon  reauest  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  but  not  less  frequently 
than  annually,  shall  pay  to  the  Civil  Service 
Conamlssion  the  costs  reasonably  related  to 
the  administration  of  Fund  activities  for 
offlcers  and  employees  of  the  Postal  Service. 


"(e)  Sick  and  annual  leave,  and  compen- 
satory time  of  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Postal  Service,  whether  accrued  prior  to  or 
after  commencement  of  operations  of  the 
Postal  Service,  shall  be  obligations  of  the 
Postal  Service  under  the  provisions  of  ttiis 
chapter. 

"(f)  Compensation,  benefits,  and  other 
terms  and  conditions  of  empioymeni  in  eriect 
Immediately  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
section,  whetiier  provided  by  statute  or  by 
rules  and  regulations  of  tlie  former  Post 
Office  Department  or  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  shall 
continue  to  apply  to  officers  and  employees 
of  the  Postal  Service,  until  changed  by  the 
Postal  Service  in  accordance  with  this  chap- 
ter and  chapter  12  of  this  title.  Subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter  and  chapter  12 
of  this  title,  the  provisions  of  subchapter  I 
of  chapter  85  and  chapters  87  and  89  of  title 
5  shall  apply  to  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Postal  Service,  unless  varied,  added  to,  or 
substituted  for.  under  this  subsection.  No 
variation,  addition,  or  substitution  with  re- 
spect to  fringe  benefits  shall  result  in  a 
program  of  fringe  benefits  which  on  the  whole 
is  less  favorable  to  the  officers  and  employees 
than  fringe  benefits  in  effect  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  section,  and  as  to  officers  and 
employees  for  whom  there  is  a  collective- 
bargaining  representative,  no  such  variation, 
addition,  or  substitution  shall  be  made  except 
by  agreement  between  the  collective-bargain- 
ing representative  and  the  Postal  Service. 
■•§1006.  Right  of  transfer 

••Officers  and  employees  In  the  postal  career 
service  of  the  Postal  Service  shall  be  eligible 
for  promotion  or  transfer  to  any  other  posi- 
tion in  the  Postal  Service  or  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
Sliates  for  which  they  are  qualified.  The  au- 
thority given  by  this  section  shall  be  used 
to  provide  a  maximum  degree  of  career 
promotion  opportunities  for  officers  and  em- 
ployees and  to  Insure  continued  improve- 
ment of  jKetal  services. 

"§  1007.  Seniority  for  employees  in  rural 
service 
••Subject  to  agreements  made  under  chap- 
ter 12  of  this  title,  the  seniority  of  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Postal  Service  occupying  a  posi- 
tion whose  regular  duty  Involves  the  collec- 
tion and  delivery  of  mail  on  a  rural  route 
shall  be  preserved.  Seniority  for  such  em- 
ployee shall  commence  on  the  first  day  of  his 
service  In  .such  a  position,  or,  in  the  event 
such  an  employee  transfers  to  another  such 
position,  on  the  day  he  enters  duty  In  the 
other  position.  Upon  Initial  assignment,  such 
an  employee  shall  be  assigned  to  the  least 
desirable  route  and  shall  attain  assignment 
to  more  desirable  routes  by  seniority.  Pro- 
motions and  assignments  for  such  an  em- 
ployee in  such  position  shall  be  based  on 
seniority  and  ability.  If  ability  be  sufficient 
seniority  shall  govern. 

"§  1008.  Temporary   employees  or  carriers 

"(a)  A  person  temporarily  employed  to  de- 
liver mail  Is  deemed  an  employee  oif  the  Pos- 
tal Service  and  is  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  chapter  83  of  title  18  to  the  same  extent 
as  other  employees  of  the  Postal  Service. 

"(b)  Any  person,  when  engaged  in  carrying 
mall  under  contract  with  the  Postal  Service, 
or  employed  by  the  Postal  Service,  is  deemed 
a  carrier  or  person  entrusted  with  the  mail 
and  having  custody  thereof,  within  the 
meaning  of  Fectlons  1701.  1708,  and  2114  of 
title  18. 

•■§  1009.  Personnel  not  to  receive  fees 

•'An  officer  or  employee  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice may  not  receive  any  fee  or  pterqulsite 
from  a  patron  of  the  Postal  Service  on  ac- 
count of  the  duties  performed  by  virtue  of 
his  appointment,  except  as  authorized  by  law. 
"§  1010.  Administration  of  oaths  related  to 
postal  Inspection  matters. 
"Offlcers  and  employees  of  the  Postal  £5erv- 
Ice  performing  duties  related  to  the  inspec- 


tion of  postal  matters  may  administer  oaths 
required  or  authorized  by  law  or  regulation 
with  respect  to  any  matter  coming  before 
them  in  the  performance  of  their  official 
duties. 

"§  1011.  Oath  of  office 

'•Before  entering  upon  their  duties  and 
before  receiving  any  salary,  all  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Postal  Service  shall  take 
and  subscribe  the  following  oath  or  affirma- 
tion: 

"  "I,  .  do  solemnly  swear  (or  af- 
firm) that  I  will  support  and  defend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  against 
all  enemies,  foreign  and  domestic;  that  I 
will  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the 
same;  that  I  take  this  obUgation  freely, 
without  any  mental  reservation  or  purpose 
of  evasion;  and  that  I  will  well  and  faith- 
fully discharge  the  duties  of  the  office  on 
which  I  am  about  to  enter. • 
A  person  authorized  to  administer  oaths 
by  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  including 
section  2903  of  title  5,  or  of  a  State  or  ter- 
ritory, or  an  officer,  civil  or  military,  holding 
a  commission  under  the  United  States,  or 
any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Postal  Service 
designated  by  the  Board  may  administer  and 
certify  the  oath  or  affirmation. 

■CHAPTER  12.— EMPLOYEE-MANAGEMENT 

AGREEMENTS 
"Sec. 

"1201.  Definition. 
■'1202.  Bargaining  units. 
'■1203.  Recognition  of  labor  organizations. 
"1204.  Elections. 
"1205.  Deductions  of  dues. 
■■1206.  Collective-bargaining  agreements. 
••1207.  Labor  disputes. 
•1208.  Suits 

■■1209.  Applicability  of  Federal  labor  laws. 
"I  1201.  Definition 
"As  used  in  this  chapter,  'guards'  means — 
■•(1)  maintenance  guards  who,  on  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  chapter,  are  In  key  posi- 
tion KP-5  under  the  provisions  of  former 
section  3514  of  title  39;  and 

■'(2)  security  guards,  who  may  be  em- 
ployed in  the  Postal  Service  and  whose  pri- 
mary duties  shall  include  the  exercise  of 
authority  to  enforce  rules  to  protect  the 
safety  of  property,  mail,  or  persons  on  the 
premises. 

•'5  1202.  Bargaining  units 

••The  National  Labor  Relations  Board  shall 
decide  in  each  case  the  unit  appropriate 
for  collective  bargaining  in  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice. Tlie  National  Labor  Relations  Board  shall 
not  include  in  any  bargaining  unit — 

•'(1)  any  management  official  or  super- 
visor; 

•'(2)  any  employee  engaged  in  personnel 
work  In  other  than  a  purely  nonconfidential 
clerical  capacity; 

"(3)  both  professional  employees  and  em- 
ployees who  are  not  professional  employees 
unless  a  majority  of  such  professional  em- 
ployees vote  for  inclusion  in  such  unit;  or 

•■(4)  together  with  other  employees,  any 
individual  employed  as  a  security  guard  to 
enforce  against  employees  and  other  per- 
sons, rules  to  protect  property  of  the  Postal 
Service  or  to  protect  the  safety  of  property, 
mail,  or  persons  on  the  premises  of  the  Postal 
Service;  but  no  labor  organization  shall  be 
certified  as  the  representative  of  employees 
in  a  bargaining  unit  of  security  guards  if 
such  organization  admits  to  membership,  or 
Is  affiliated  directly  or  indirectly  with  an 
organization  which  admits  to  membership, 
employees  other  than  guards. 

"S  1203.  Recognition  of  labor  org.anlzatlons 

"(a)  The  Postal  Service  shall  accord  ex- 
clusive recognition  to  a  labor  organization 
when  the  organization  has  been  selected  by 
a  majority  of  the  employees  in  an  appro- 
priate unit  as  their  representative. 

■'(b)  Agreements  and  supplements  in  ef- 
fect on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section 
covering  employees  in  the  former  Post  Office 
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Department  shall  continue  to  be  recognized 
by  the  Postal  Service  until  altered  or 
amended  pursuant  to  law. 

"(C)  When  a  petition  has  been  filled.  In 
accordance  with  such  regulations  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board— 

"(1)  by  an  employee,  a  group  of  employ- 
ees, or  any  labor  organization  acting  in  their 
behalf,  alleging  that  (At  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  employees  wish  to  be  represented  for 
collective  bargaining  by  a  labor  organization 
and  that  the  Postal  Service  declines  to  recog- 
nize such  labor  organization  as  the  repre- 
sentative; or  (B)  the  labor  organization 
which  has  been  certified  or  is  being  currently 
recognized  by  the  Postal  Service  as  the  bar- 
giiining  representative  is  no  longer  a  rep- 
resentative; or 

■•(2)  by  the  Postal  Service,  alleging  that 
one  or  more  labor  organizations  has  pre- 
sented to  it  a  claim  to  be  recognized  as  the 
representative; 

the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  sliall  In- 
vestigixte  such  petition  and.  if  it  has  reason- 
able cause  to  believe  that  a  qv.estion  of  rep- 
resentation exists,  shall  provide  for  an  ap- 
propriate hearing  upon  due  notice.  Such 
hearing  may  be  conducted  by  an  officer  or 
employee  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  who  shall  not  make  any  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  thereto.  If  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  finds  upon  the  record 
of  such  hearing  that  such  a  question  of  rep- 
resentation exists,  it  shall  direct  an  election 
by  secret  ballot  and  shall  certify  the  results 
tiiereof. 

•■(d)  A  petition  filed  under  subsection  (c) 
( 1 )  of  this  section  shall  be  accompanied  by 
a  statement  signed  by  at  least  30  percent  of 
the  employees  In  the  appropriate  unit  stat- 
ing that  they  desire  that  an  election  be  con- 
ducted for  either  of  the  purposes  set  forth 
in  such  subsection. 

"(e)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  the  waiving  of  hearings 
bv  stipulation  for  the  purpose  of  a  consent 
election  in  conformity  with  regulations  and 
rules  of  decision  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board. 
■•;  1204.  Elections 

■■(.A)  All  elections  authorized  under  this 
chapter  shall  be  conducted  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  N.itltmal  Labor  Relations  Board, 
or  persons  designated  by  it.  and  shall  be  by 
secrot  ballot.  Each  employee  eligible  to  vote 
sliall  be  provided  the  opportunity  to  choose 
the  labor  organization  he  wishes  to  represent 
hlni,  from  among  those  on  the  ballot,  or  no 
union'. 

"lb)  In  any  election  where  none  of  the 
choices  on  the  ballot  receives  a  maJorlt\-,  a 
runoff  shall  be  conducted,  the  ballot  provid- 
ing tor  a  selection  between  the  2  choices  re- 
ceiving the  largest  and  second  largest  num- 
ber 01  valid  votes  cost  in  the  election.  In 
the  e\enc  of  a  tie  vote,  additional  runoff 
eleitions  shall  be  conducted  until  one  of  the 
cliolces  has  received  a  majority  of  the  votes. 

"(C>  No  election  shall  be  held  in  any  bar- 
g.iining  unit  within  which,  in  the  preceding 
12-month  period,  a  valid  election  has  been 
held. 
"S  1205.  Deductions  of  dues 

"ift)  When  ft  labor  organization  holds  ex- 
clusive recognition,  or  when  an  organization 
of  personnel  not  subject  to  collective-bar- 
gaining agreements  h.is  consultation  rights 
uiKi-^r  section  1004  of  this  title,  the  Postal 
Service  shall  deduct  the  regular  ar.d  periodic 
dues  of  the  organization  from  the  pay  of  all 
members  of  the  organization  in  the  unit  of 
recognition  if  the  Post  Office  Department  or 
the  Postal  Service  has  received  from  each 
employee,  on  whose  account  such  deduc- 
tions are  made,  a  written  assignment  which 
sliaU  be  Irrevocable  for  a  perlixl  of  not  more 
than  one  year 

"(b)  Any  agreement  in  effect  immediately 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Postal 


Reorganization  Act  between  the  Post  OfHce 
Department  and  any  organization  of  postal 
employees  which  provides  for  deduction  by 
the  Department  of  the  regular  and  periodic 
dues  of  the  organization  from  the  pay  of  its 
members,  shall  continue  in  full  force  and 
effect  and  the  obligation  for  such  deductions 
shall  be  assumed  by  the  Postal  Service.  No 
such  deduction  shall  be  made  from  the  pay 
of  any  employee  except  on  his  written  as- 
signment, which  shall  be  irrevocable  for  a 
period  of  not  more  than  one  year. 
'S  1206    Collective-bargaining  agreements 

"(a)  Collective-bargaining  agreements  be- 
tween the  Postal  Service  and  bargaining  rep- 
resentctlves  recognized  under  section  1203  of 
this  title  shall  be  effective  for  not  less  than 

2  yep.rs 

"(b)  Collective-bargaining  agreements  be- 
tween the  Postal  Service  and  bargaining  rep- 
resentatives recognized  under  section  1203 
may  Include  any  prix'edures  for  resolution 
by  the  parties  of  grievances  and  adverse  ac- 
tions arising  under  the  agreement.  Includ- 
ing procedures  culminating  In  binding  third- 
party  arbitration,  or  the  parties  may  adopt 
any  such  procedures  by  mutual  agreement  In 
the  event  of  a  dispute. 

"(c)  The  Postal  Service  and  bargaining 
representatives  recognized  under  section  1203 
may  by  mutual  agreement  adopt  procedures 
for  the  resolution  of  disputes  or  impasses 
arising  In  the  negotiation  of  a  collective- 
bargaining  agreement. 
"§  1207.  Labor  disputes 

•'(a)  If  there  is  a  collective-bargaining 
agreement  in  effect,  no  party  to  such  agree- 
ment shall  terminate  or  modify  such  agree- 
ment unless  the  party  desiring  such  termi- 
nation or  modification  serves  written  notice 

upon  the  other  party  to  the  agre? ent  of  the 

proposed  termination  or  modification  not  less 
than  90  days  prior  to  the  expiration  date 
thereof,  or  not  less  than  90  days  prior  to 
the  time  it  is  proposed  to  make  such  ter- 
mination or  modification.  The  party  serving 
such  notice  shall  notify  the  Federal  Media- 
tion and  Conciliation  Service  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  dispute  within  45  days  of  such  no- 
tice, if  no  agreement  has  been  reached  by 
that  time. 

"(b)  If  the  parties  fall  to  reach  agreement 
or  to  adopt  a  procedure  providing  for  a  bind- 
ing resolution  of  a  dispute  by  the  expiration 
date  of  the  agreement  in  effect,  or  the  date 
of  the  proposed  termination  or  modification, 
the  Director  of  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service  shall  direct  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  factfinding  panel  consisting  of 

3  persons.  For  this  purpose,  he  shall  submit 
to  the  parties  a  list  of  not  less  than  15 
names,  from  which  list  each  party,  within 
10  days,  shall  select  1  person.  The  2  so  se- 
lected shall  then  choose  from  the  list  a  third 
person  who  shall  serve  as  chairman  of  the 
factfinding  panel.  If  either  of  the  parties  fails 
to  select  a  {jerson  or  if  the  2  members  are 
unable  to  agree  on  the  third  p>erson  within 
3  days,  the  selection  shall  be  made  by  the 
Director.  The  factfinding  p>anel  shall  issue 
after  due  investigation  a  report  of  its  find- 
ings, with  or  without  recommendations,  to 
the  parties  no  later  than  45  days  from  the 
date  the  list  of  names  Is  submitted. 

"(CI  (1)  If  no  agreement  Is  reached  within 
90  days  after  the  expiration  or  termination 
of  the  agreement  or  the  date  on  which  the 
agreement  became  subject  to  mixlification 
uncier  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  or  If  the 
parties  decide  upon  arbitration  but  do  not 
a^ree  upon  the  procedures  therefor,  an  ar- 
bitration board  shall  be  established  consist- 
ing of  3  members,  not  members  of  the  fact- 
finding panel.  1  of  whom  shall  be  selected  by 
the  Postal  Service.  1  by  the  bargaining  rep- 
resentiitlve  of  the  employees,  and  the  third 
by  the  2  thus  selected.  If  either  of  the  parties 
fails  to  select  a  member,  or  if  the  members 
chosen  by  the  parties  fall  to  agree  on  the 
third  person  within  5  days  after  their  first 
meeting,  the  selection  shall  be  made  by  the 


Director.  If  the  parties  do  not  agree  on  the 
framing  of  the  issues  to  be  submitted,  the 
factfinding  panel  shall  frame  the  issues  and 
submit  them  to  the  arbitration  board. 

"(2)  The  arbitration  board  shall  give  the 
parties  a  full  and  fair  hearing,  including  an 
opportunity  to  present  evidence  in  support 
of  their  claims,  and  an  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent their  case  in  p>erson,  by  counsel  or  by 
other  representative  a.s  they  may  elect.  De- 
cisions of  the  arbitration  board  shall  be 
conclusive  and  binding  upon  the  parties 
The  arbitration  board  shall  render  its  de- 
cision within  45  days  after  its  appointment. 
"(3)  Costs  of  the  arbitration  board  and 
factfinding  panel  shall  be  shared  equally  by 
the  Postal  Service  and  the  bargaining  rep- 
resentative. 

"(d)  In  the  case  of  a  bargaining  unit 
whose  recognized  collective-bargaining  rep- 
resentative does  not  have  an  agreement 
with  the  Postal  Service,  If  the  parties  fail  to 
reach  agreement  within  90  days  of  the  com- 
mencement of  collective  bargaining,  a  fact- 
finding panel  will  be  established  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section,  unless  the  parties  have  previ- 
ously  agreed  to  another  procedure  for  a 
binding  resolution  of  their  differences.  If 
the  parties  fail  to  reach  agreement  within 
180  days  of  the  commencement  of  collective 
bargaining,  and  if  they  have  not  agreed  to 
another  procedure  for  binding  resolution. 
an  arbitration  board  shall  be  established  to 
provide  conclusive  and  binding  arbitration 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section. 
"5  1208.  Suits 

"(a)  The  courts  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  with  respect  to  actions 
brought  by  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  under  this  chapter  to  the  same  extent 
that  they  have  Jurisdiction  with  respect  to 
actions  under  title  29. 

"(b)  Suits  for  violation  of  contracts  be- 
ftween  the  Postal  Service  and  a  labor 
organization  representing  Postal  Service  em- 
ployees, or  between  any  such  labor  organi- 
zations, may  be  brought  in  any  district 
court  of  the  United  States  having  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  parties,  without  respect  to  the 
amount  in  controversy. 

"(c)  A  labor  organization  and  the  Postal 
Service  shall  be  bound  by  the  authorized 
acts  of  their  agents.  Any  labor  organization 
may  sue  or  be  sued  as  an  entity  and  in  be- 
half of  the  employees  whom  it  represents 
in  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  Any 
money  Judgment  against  a  labor  organiza- 
tion In  a  district  court  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  enforcible  only  against  the  organi- 
zation as  an  entity  and  against  its  assets, 
and  shall  not  be  enforcible  against  any  In- 
dividual member  or  his  assets. 

"(di  For  the  purp>oses  of  actions  and  pro- 
ceedings by  or  against  labor  organi7ations  in 
the  district  courts  of  the  United  States,  dis- 
trict courts  shall  be  deemed  to  have  Juris- 
diction of  a  labor  organization  (1)  in  the 
district  in  which  such  organization  main- 
tains Its  principal  offices,  or  (2)  in  any  dis- 
trict in  which  Its  duly  authorized  officers 
or  agents  are  engaged  in  representing  or  act- 
ing for  employee  members. 

"(e)  The  service  of  summons,  subpena,  or 
other  legal  process  of  any  court  of  the 
United  States  upon  an  oflScer  or  agent  of  a 
labor  organization,  in  his  capacity  as  such. 
shall  constitute  service  upon  the  labor 
crganiraticn. 

"§  1209.  Applicability  of  Federal  labor  laws 
"(a  I  Employee-management  relations 
shall,  to  the  e.'aent  hot  inconsistent  with 
provisions  of  this  title,  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  subchapter  n  of  chapter  7  of  title 
29. 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  chapter  11  of  title 
29  shall  be  applicable  to  labor  organizations 
that  have  or  are  seeking  to  attain  recogni- 
tion under  section  1203  of  this  title,  and  to 
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such    organizations'    officers,    agents,    shop  ties  under  the  jtu-lsdlction  of  the  Admlnls-  the  Treasury,  the  Postal  Service  may  deposit 

stewards,   other  representatives,   and  mem-  trator  are  Involved,  with  the  approval  of  the  moneys  of  the  Fund  in  any  Federal  Reserve 

bers  to  the  extent  to  which  such  provisions  Director  of  the  Office  of   Management  and  bank.' any  depository  for  public  funds,  or  In 

would  be   applicable   If   the   Postal   Service  Budget,  shall  determine  which  Federal  prop-  such  other  places  and  in  tuch  manner  as  the 

were  an  employer  under  section  402  of  title  ertles  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Postal  Serv-  Postal  Sen'ice  and  the  Secretary  may  mu- 

29.  In  addition  to  the  authority  conferred  on  Ice  and  which  shall  remain  under  the  Juris-  tually  agree. 

him  under  section  438  of  title  29.  the  Secre-  diction  of  any  other  department,  agency,  or  "le)   The  Fund  shall  be  available  for  the 

tary  of  Labor  shall  have  authority,  by  regu-  establishment    of    the    Government    of   the  payment  of  all  expenses  incurred  by  the  Pos- 

lation  issued  with  the  written  concurrence  United  States  upon   the  commencement  of  tal  Service  in  carrying  out  its  functions  un- 

of  the  P(5Stal  Service,  to  prescribe  simplified  operations  of  the  Postal  Service.  The  transfer  der  this  title  and,  subject  to  the  provision."- 

reports  for  any  such  latwr  organization.  The  shall  be  accompUshed  at  the  time  of  or  as  of  section  3604(b)    of  this  title,  all  of  the 

Secretary   of   Labor   may   revoke   such   pro-  near  as  possible   to  the  commencement  of  expenses    of    the    Postal    Rate    Commission, 

vision  for  simplified  forms  of  any  such  labor  ojjerations    of   the    Postal    Service   and    the  Neither  the  Fund  nor  any  of  the  funds  cred- 

organization  if  he  determines,  after  such  In-  valuation  of  the  assets  and  capital  of  the  ited  to  It  shall  be  subject  to  apportionment 

vestigation  as  he  deems  proper  and  after  due  Postal  Service  shall  be  adjusted  accordingly,  under  the  provisions  of  section  665  of  title 

notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  that  The  following  properties  shall  be  Included  In  31. 

the  purposes  of  this  chapter  and  of  chapter  the  transfer:  -j  2004.  Transitional  appropriations 

11  of  title  29  would  be  served  thereby.  "(1)  the  maU  equipment  shops  located  In  "Such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  Insure  a 

"(c)  Each  employee  of  the  Postal  Service  Washington.  District  of  Columbia;  sound    firiancial    transition    for    the    Postal 

shall  have  the  right,  freely  and  without  fear  "(2)    all  machinery,  equipment,  and   ap-  .service   and   a  rate   policy   consistent    with 

of  penalty  or  reprisal,  to  form,  join,  and  as-  purtenances  of  the  former  Post  Office  De-  chapter  36  of  this  title  are  hereby  authorized 

sist  a  labor  organization  or  to  refrain  from  partment;  ^q  be  appropriated  to  the  Fund  with  regard 

any  such  activity,  and  each  employee  shall  "(3»  all  real  property  whose  ownership  was  to  fiscal-j'ear  limitation, 

be  protected  in  the  exercise  of  this  right.  acquired  by  the  Postmaster  General  under  ..5  2005    Oblleatlons 

•PART  III-MODERNIZATION  AND  FISCAL  [°'^",S°n'l.nl°tl  tL^^l'lV^'  f /"  fZ'^  '•(»)    The  Postal  Service  Is   authorized   to 

ADMINISTRATION  S^Hnn    nf  l^^nvf  i  °  '  .h!^^^^^  '^^^^ow   money  and  to   issue   and  sell   such 

•CHAPrEE                                                          Sec.  t!f"°°,Xt^^^^,nHi?tv,r^^^^  obligations    as    it    determines    necessarv    to 

••20.  FINANCE ..-._  2001  fhf  fi'^l^f  1; '"  "nffi//?^.^^^^^^^^  '^^^y-  o"t  the  purposes  of  this  title.  The  ag- 

•22  CONVICT   LABOR 2201  '^fJ°""^J  fnnlr^,^tfn.    f  ^IT.  f  >,   n^^  ^'^^^^  »"^""'«  °^ ^^  ^uch  obligations  out- 

■24  APPEOPRiATioNS        AND       ANNUAL  ^rnTfnnHLn.rnn.^-tlH^^^^^  .Standing  at  anv  One -time  shaUnot  e.xceed 

REPORT 2401  from  funds  appropriated  or  transferred  to  the  sio.ooo.OOO.OOO.  "in   any   one   fiscal   vear   the 

•■26,  DEBTS  ANO  COLLECTION 2601  '-Z:l'%?^^rr^!:TToc^^''tZ:^'^..  "-  r.r/-   T,  ---   °^  Obligations 

•■Chapter  20.— FINANCE  ••,4)   all  real  nrooertv  55  oercent  or  more  c."'^st*nding  Issued  for  the  purpose  of  capital 

•  sec.  Of  Which  is  occuS  by  or  Tder  contrTol  '^r'TT'  ^'^f '  ''°'  T^  «1,500.000.- 
•2001.  Definitions.  the  former  Post  Office  Department  Imme-  ^?;  ^,^  ^^^  "^^l  ^"^.""^^  '"J;^^  ^"f"^^  °^ 
"2002.  Capital  of  the  Postal  Service.  diately  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  sec-  o'^l^g^lo^,  outstanding  ssued  for  the  pur- 
••2003.  The  Postal  Service  Fund.  tion-  P^^  °^  defraying  operating  expenses  of  the 
■2004.  Transitional  appropriations.  ..,5,  all  contracts,  records,  and  documents  ^°^}^,  ^^"'^'Lf^^^  ^^  .^^'^^'^  «500^000,000. 
■2005.  Obligations.  relating  to  the  operation  of  the  departmen-  <)''   J^^  ^*f  ,^"''f*  "^^l  ^55^''  ^^! 

•  2008.  Relationship    between    the    Treasury  tal  service  and  the  postal  field  service  of  the  "^^ff  °^  ^^^  ^°^^  BerAce  and  pledge  and 

and  the  Postal  Service.  former  Post  Office  Department;  and  ^*^ ''"  revenues  and  receipts  for  the  payment 

■2007.  Public  debt  character  of  the  obUga-  -(6)   all  other  property  and  assets  of  the  °'  }^^  principal  of  or  Interest  on  such  obll- 

tlons  of  the  Postal  service.  former  Post  Office  Department.  .^    °''f       I  l^""    purchase    or    redemption 

■2008.  Audit  and  expenditures.  "(d)    After  the  commencement  of  opera-  ^"!°i'  f"^   \°'   other   purposes  incidental 

■•2009.  Annual  budget.  tlons  of  the  Postal  Service,  the  President  Is  '^T}^'.  ^^,f^\'^^'^''l^°l  °^  '^"''^-  TV 

■2010.  Restrictions  on  agreements.  authorized  to  transfer  to  the  Postal  Service,  "?^:^"     °^^^'  ^""f^^  ""'^l'^  "^^  be  similarly 

"5  2001.  Definitions  and  the  Postal  Service  is  authorized  to  trans-  P^^^^,  l^^^f  ^^  '"      ^'"*'''  *"h  "?  ^l^^ 

•AS  used  in  this  chapter-  fer  to  other  departments,  agencies,  or  Inde-  ^^p^^.^j  '^^  ^^  if  "^uSlz^ed   t^   enter 

•■(1)  'Fund-  means  the  Postal  Service  Fund  pendent  establishments  of  the  Government  .,";  h^nf'     p^vJ^^^L  ^hh  t^!  h^Hotf^/ 

established  bv  section  2003  of  this  chapter;  of  the  United  States,  with  or  without  relm-  '"^°    obll^?lon«    and    wT  L   th.   trn.r!^    ^ 

and  bursement.  anv  property  of  that  department,  ^"r  ,f^"Batlons,   and   with   the   trustee,   If 

(2.   •obligations'.  When  referring  to  debt  agency,  or  Independent   establishment  and  toL^Uan  ^tl  t^^T^lnL7>^r^f  ^i!^  rl"" 

instruments^ssued   by   the   Postaf  Service.  l^l^.Z^'TurlT'Vo^^^^^^^^  t;^r^T^T^^lms^^!nroTrJ:.:^^^^^^ 

m^  notes,  bonds,  debentures    mortgages,  public    Interest    would    be    served    by   such  ^^     ^^^  ^^j^„  ^           application  and  use  of 

and  any  other  evidence  of  Indebtedness.  transfer.  revenues  and  receipts  of  the  Postal  Service. 

■5  2002.  Capital  of  the  Postal  Service  "§  2003.  The  Postal  Service  Fund  stipulations  concerning  the  subsequent  issu- 

•■(a)  The  initial  capital  of  the  Postal  Serv-  "(a)   There  is  established  In  the  Treasury  ance  of  obligations  or  the  execution  of  leases 

ice  shall  consist  of  the  equity,  as  refiected  of  the  United  States  a  revolving  fund  to  be  or  lease  purchases  relating  to  properties  of 

in  the  budget  of  the  President,  of  the  Gov-  called  the  Postal  Service  Fund  which  shall  be  the  Postal  Service  and  such  other  matters  as 

emment  of  the  United  States  In  the  former  available  to  the  Postal  Service  without  fiscal-  the  Postal  Service  deems  necessarv  or  desir- 

Post  Office  Department.  The  value  of  assets  V^ar  limitation   to   carry   out   the   piu-poses.  able  to  enhance  the  marketability  of  such 

and  the  amount  of  liabilities  transferred  to  functions,    and    powers   authorized   by   this  obligations. 

the  Postal  Service  upon  the  commencement  title.  "^f,)  Obligations  issued  by  the  Postal  Serv- 
of  operations  of  the  Postal  Service  shall  be  ""5)  There  shall  be  deposited  In  the  Fund.  jce  under  this  section- 
determined  by  the  Postal  Service  subject  to  subject  to  withdrawal  by  check  by  the  Postal  "(i)   shall  be  in  such  forms  and  denoml- 
the  approval  of  the  Comptroller  General,  in  Service —  nations; 
accordance  with  the  following  guidelines:  "<1>    revenues  from  postal  and  nonpostal  ..(2)    shall   be  sold  at  such  times  and  in 

"(1)  Assets  shall  be  valued  on  the  basis  of  services  rendered  by  the  Postal  Service;  guch  amounts; 

original  cost  less  depreciation,  to  the  extent  ,^^  '  H'KT^?T^  ^^^''■'f   ^'""^   obligations  .,,3,   ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ,j^^  ^^,  ^^^^^. 

that  such  value  can  be  determined.  The  value  '^."^f  "^^  ^^e  Postal  Service;  ..(4)   shall  be  sold  at  such  prices; 

recorded  on  the  former  Post  Office  Depart-  .J^^.^^^^^^t.^^  ^^''""'^                  "'*  "'5)   shall  bear  such  rates  of  interest; 

menfs  books  of  account  shall  be  prima  facie  ^^e  Postal  Service.  redeemable  before  maturitv  in 

evidence  of  asset  value  "(41   interest  which  may  be  earned  on  In-  *"'  "^^  °^  reaeemaoie  nefore  maturit>  in 

•(2.   AU  Smfe^  attributable  to  opera-  vestments  of  the  Fund;  T^'emXn  premiums                ' 

sha^i  rL'""'  u'^u\  '''^r  .?"'^'  department  " ( 5 ,  any  other  receipts  of  the  Postal  Serv-  „     ^^          ^^    ^^^  ^^ 

■he  iTn^H"., ??""'^'  °^  the  Government  of  *=«■  »^^  orltles  of  claim  on  the  assets  of  the  Postal 

ae  United  States,  except  that  upon  com-  (6)  the  balance  In  the  Post  Office  Depart-  g^    j         ,^^  resnect  to  nrinclDal  and  interest 

mencement  of  operations  of  the  Postal  Serv-  ment  Fund  established  under  former  section  orvments    and                P"ncipai  and  interest 

ice,  the  unexpended  balances  of  approprla-  22C2  of  title  39  as  of  the  commencement  of  7.  „,     J  ,,  ^         ._.        ^           ^     ^._ 

:10ns  made  to   held  or  used  by,  or  available  operations  of  the  Postal  Service.  <8)   shall  be  subject  to  such  other  terms 

^  the  former  Post  Office  Department  and  all  •'(c)  If  the  Postal  Service  determines  that  *°*^  conditions. 

liabilities  chargeable   thereto   shall   become  the  moneys  of  the  Fund  are  In  excess  of  cur-  as  the  Postal  Service  determines. 

assets   and    liabiliUes,    respectively,    of    the  rent  needs,  it  may  request  the  Investment  of  "(d)  Obligations  issued  by  the  Postal  Serv- 

Postai  Service.  such  amounts  as  it  deems  advisable  by  the  ice  under  this  section  shall — 

"(b)  The  capital  of  the  Postal  Service  at  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  In  obligations  of.  "(1)    be  negotiable  or  nonnegotiable  and 

aay  time  shall  consist  of  Its  assets.  Includ-  or  obligations  guaranteed  by.  the  Govern-  bearer  or  registered  Instruments,  as  specl- 

Ing  the  balance  in  the  Fund,  less  Its  UablU-  ment  of  the  United  States,  and.  with  the  fled  therein  and  In  any  Indenture  or  cove- 

^'*s.  approval  of  the  Secretary,  In  such  other  obll-  nant  relating  thereto; 

"(c)  The  Postal  Service,  and  the  Admin-  gatlons  or  securities  as  It  deems  appropriate.  ■■(2)  contain  a  recital  that  they  are  Issued 

Istrator  of  General  Services  where  proper-  "(d)  With  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  under  this  section,  and  such  recital  shall  be 
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conclusive  evidence  ol  the  regularity  of  the 
Issuance  and  sale  ol  such  obligations  and 
of  their  validity: 

■•|3)  be  lawful  Investments  and  may  be  ac- 
cepted as  security  for  all  flduclary.  trust,  and 
public  funds,  the  investment  or  deposit  of 
which  shall  be  under  the  authority  or  con- 
trol of  any  officer  or  agency  of  the  Oovern- 
nient  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  or  any  other  officer  or 
agency  having  authority  over  or  control  of 
any  such  fiduciary,  trust,  or  public  funds, 
may  at  any  time  sell  any  of  the  obligations 
of  the  Postal  Service  acquired  under  this 
section: 

•■(4)  be  exempt  both  as  to  principal  and 
interest  from  all  taxation  now  or  hereafter 
Imposed  by  any  State  or  local  taxing  author- 
ity except  estate.  Inheritance,  and  gift  taxes: 
and 

"(5)  not  be  obligations  of.  nor  shall  pay- 
ment of  the  principal  thereof  or  Interest 
thereon  be  guaranteed  by,  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  except  as  provided  In 
section  2006(c)  of  this  title. 
•J  2006.  Relationship  between  the  Treasury 
and  the  Postal  Service 

••(a>  At  least  15  daj-s  before  selling  any 
Issue  of  obligations  under  section  2005  of 
this  title,  the  Postal  Service  shall  advise  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  amount, 
proposed  dat*  of  sale,  maturities,  terms  and 
conditions,  and  expected  maximum  rates  of 
interest  of  the  proposed  issue  In  appropri- 
ate detail  and  shall  consult  with  him  or  his 
designee  thereon.  The  Secretary  may  elect 
to  purchase  such  obligations  under  such 
terms.  Including  rates  of  Interest,  as  he  and 
the  Postal  Service  may  agree,  but  at  a  rate 
of  yield  no  less  than  the  prevailing  jield  on 
outstanding  marketable  Treasury  securities 
of  comparable  maturity,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary.  If  the  Secretary  does  not  purchase 
such  obligations,  the  Postal  Service  may  pro- 
ceed to  Issue  and  sell  them  to  a  party  or 
parties  other  than  the  Secretary  tipon  notice 
to  the  Secretary  and  upon  consultation  as  to 
the  date  of  Issuance,  maximum  rates  of  In- 
terest, and  other  terms  and  conditions. 

"(b)  Stibject  to  the  conditions  of  subsec- 
tion I  a)  of  this  section,  the  Postal  Sen-ice 
may  reqiilre  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  purchase  obligations  of  the  Postal  Seriice 
In  such  amounts  as  will  not  cause  the  hold- 
ing by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  result- 
ing from  stich  required  purchases  to  exceed 
$2,000,000,000  at  any  one  time.  T*il=;  subsec- 
tion shall  not  be  construed  as  limiting  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  to  purchase  ob:i- 
gatlons  of  the  Postal  Service  In  excess  of  such 
amotmt. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  section  2005(d)(5) 
of  this  title,  obligations  Issued  by  the  Postal 
Service  shall  be  obligations  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  and  payment 
of  principal  and  Interest  thereon  shall  be 
fully  guaranteed  bv  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  such  guaranty  being  e.\pressed 
on  the  face  thereof,  if  and  to  the  extent 
that— 

•■(1>  the  Postal  Service  requests  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  pledge  the  full 
faith  and  credit  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  for  the  payment  of  principal 
and  interest  thereon:  and 

"  (2)  the  Secretary.  In  his  discretion,  deter- 
mines that  it  would  be  In  the  public  Interest 
to  do  so. 

•■?  2007.  Public  debt  character  of  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  Postal  Service 

•Por  the  purpose  of  any  pi:rchase  of  the 
obligations  of  the  Postal  Service,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  to  use  as 
a  public  debt  transaction  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  ..ny  securities  Issued  under  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act.  as  now  or  hereafter 
In  force,  and  the  purposes  for  which  securi- 
tlea  may  be  Issued  under  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act.  as  now  or  hereafter  in  force,  are 
extended  to  include  any  purchases  of  the 
obligations  of  the  Postal  Service  under  this 


chapter.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may. 
at  any  time,  sell  any  of  the  obligations  of 
the  Postal  Service  acquired  by  him  under  thla 
chapter.  All  redemptions,  purchases,  and  sales 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  obligations  of  the 
Postal  Service  shall  be  treated  as  public  debt 
transactions  of  the  United  States. 
•'5  2008.  Audit  and  expenditures 

"(a)  The  accounts  and  operations  of  the 
Postal  Service  shall  be  audited  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  and  reports  thereon  made  to 
the  Congress  to  the  extent  and  at  such  times 
as  he  may  determine. 

"(b)  The  Postal  Service  shall  maintain  an 
adequate  Internal  audit  of  the  financial 
transactions  of  the  Postal  Service. 

"(c)  Subject  only  to  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter,  the  Postal  Service  is  authorized  to 
make  such  expenditures  and  to  enter  into 
such  contracts,  agreements,  and  arrange- 
ments, upon  such  terms  and  conditions  and 
In  such  manner  as  It  deems  necessary,  in- 
cluding the  final  settlement  of  all  claims  and 
litigation  by  or  against  the  Postal  Service. 

"(d)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  denying  to  the  Postal  Service  the 
power  to  obtain  audits  of  the  accounts  of  the 
Postal  Service  and  reports  concerning  Its 
financial  condition  and  operations  by  certi- 
fied public  accounting  firms.  Such  audits  and 
reports  shall  be  in  addition  to  those  required 
by  this  section. 

"(e)  At  least  once  each  year  beginning 
with  the  fiscal  year  commencing  after  June 
30.  1971.  the  Postal  Service  shall  obtain  a 
certification  from  an  independent,  certified 
public  accounting  firm  of  the  accuracy  of  any 
financial  statements  of  the  Postal  Service 
used  in  determining  and  establishing  postal 
rates. 
"§  2009.  Annual  budget 

"The  Postal  Service  shall  cause  to  be  pre- 
pared annually  a  budget  program  which 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  under  such  rxiies  and 
regulations  as  the  President  may  establish 
as  to  the  date  of  stibmisslon,  the  form  raid 
content,  the  classifications  of  da*-a.  and  the 
manner  in  which  such  budget  program  shall 
be  prepared  and  presented.  The  budget  pro- 
gram shall  be  a  business-type  budg'et.  or  plan 
of  operations,  with  due  allowance  given  to 
the  need  for  flexibility.  Including  provl;lon 
for  emergencies  and  contingencies,  in  order 
that  the  Postal  Service  may  properly  carry 
out  its  activities  as  authorized  by  law.  The 
budget  program  shall  contain  estimates  of 
the  financial  condition  and  operations  of 
the  Postal  Service  for  the  current  and  en- 
suing fiscal  years  and  the  actual  condition 
and  results  of  operation  for  the  last  com- 
pleted fiscal  year.  Such  budget  program  shall 
Incltide  a  statement  of  financial  condition, 
a  statement  of  Incame  and  expense,  an  analy- 
sis of  svirplus  or  deficit,  a  statement  cf 
.sources  and  application  of  funds,  and  such 
other  supplementary  statements  and  Infor- 
mation as  are  necessary  or  desirable  to  m.ike 
known  the  financial  condition  and  operations 
of  the  Postal  Service.  Such  statements  shall 
include  estimates  of  operations  by  major 
t\-pes  of  activities,  together  with  estimates 
of  administrative  expenses  and  estimates  of 
borrowings. 
"5  2010.  Restrictions  on  agreements 

"The  Postal  Service  shall  promote  modern 
and  efficient  operations  and  should  refrain 
from  expending  any  funds,  engaging  in  any 
practice,  or  entering  into  any  agreement  or 
contract,  other  than  an  agreement  or  con- 
tract r.nder  chapter  12  of  this  tl'le.  which 
restricts  the  use  of  new  equipment  or  de- 
v:'^  which  may  reduce  the  cost  or  Improve 
the  quality  of  postal  services,  except  where 
such  restriction  Is  necessar,-  to  insure  ssfe 
and  healthful  employment  ccndi'ions. 
•Chapter  22.— CONVICT  LABOR 
"Sec. 

"2201  No  postal  equipment  or  supplies  man- 
ufr'.ctured  by  convict  labor. 


"§2201.  No  pKDStal  equipment  or  supplies 
manufactured  by  convict  labor 
"Except  as  provided  in  chapter  307  of  ti- 
tle 18,  the  Postal  Service  may  not  make  a 
contract  ior  the  purchase  oi  equipment  or 
supplies  to  be  manufactured  by  convict 
labor. 

■Chapter  24— APPROPRIATIONS  AND 
ANNUAL  REPORT 
"Sec. 

"2401.  Appropriations. 
"2402.  Annual  report. 
"§  2401.  Appropriations 

"(a I  There  are  appropriated  to  the  Postal 
Service  all  revenues  received  by  the  Postal 
Service. 

"(b)(1)  As  reimbursement  to  the  Postal 
Service  for  public  service  costs  incurred  by  it 
In  providing  a  maximum  degree  of  effective 
and  regular  postal  service  nationwide.  In 
communities  where  post  offices  may  not  be 
deemed  self-sustaining,  as  elsewhere,  there 
are  authoriz«d  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
Postal  Service  the  followlna  amount.' 

"(A)  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1972 
through  1979.  an  amount  equal  to  10  per- 
cent of  the  sum  appropriated  to  the  former 
Post  Office  Department  by  Act  of  Congress 
for  Its  use  in  fiscal  year  1971; 

"(B)  for  fiscal  year  1980,  an  amount  equal 
to  9  percent  of  such  sum  for  fiscal  year 
1971; 

"(C)  for  fiscal  year  1981.  an  amount  equal 
to  8  percent  of  such  sum  for  fiscal  year 
1971; 

"(D)  for  fiscal  year  1»82,  an  amoimt  equal 
to  7  percent  of  such  sum  for  fiscal  year 
1971; 

"(E)  for  fiscal  year  1983.  an  amount  equal 
to  6  percent  for  such  sum  for  fiscal  year 
1971; 

"(F)  for  fiscal  year  1984.  an  amount  equal 
to  5  percent  of  such  sum  for  fiscal  year 
1971;  and 

"(G)  except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2) 
of  this  subsection,  for  each  fiscal  year  there- 
after an  amount  equal  to  3  percent  of  such 
sum  for  fiscal  year  1971. 

"(2)  After  fiscal  year  1984,  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice may  reduce  the  percentage  figure  in  para- 
graph (1)(G)  of  this  subsection.  Including 
a  reduction  to  0,  If  the  Postal  Service  finds 
that  the  amounts  determined  under  such 
paragraph  are  no  longer  required  to  oper- 
ate the  Poetal  Service  in  accordance  with 
the  policies  of  this  title. 

"(3)  The  Postal  Service,  in  requesting 
Eimounts  to  be  appropriated  under  this  sub- 
section, shall  present  to  the  appropriate 
committees  cf  the  Congress  a  comprehensive 
statement  of  itji  compliance  with  the  public 
ser.ice  cost  policy  established  under  section 
101(b)  of  this  Utle. 

"ic)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Postal  Service  each  year  a 
sum  determined  by  the  Postal  Service  to  be 
equal  to  the  difference  between  the  revenues 
the  Postal  Service  would  have  received  if 
sections  3217.  34C3-3405.  and  3626  of  this 
title  and  the  Feder-il  Voting  Assistance  Act 
of  1955  had  no:  been  enacted  and  the  esti- 
mated revenues  to  be  received  on  mail  car- 
ried uuder  such  sections  and  Act. 
"5  2402.  Annual   report 

"The  Postmaster  General  shall  render  an 
annua!  report  to  the  Board  concerning  the 
operations  of  the  Postal  Service  under  tlus 
title.  Upon  approval  thereof,  or  after  making 
such  changes  as  it  considers  appropriate,  the 
Board  shall  transmit  such  report  to  the 
President  a.id  the  Ccneress. 

••Chapter  26.— DEBTS  AND  COLLECTION 

•Sec. 

"2601.  Co!lec:lo -.  and  adjustment  of  debts. 

•••2602.  Transportation  of  internaticnal  ma.I 

bv  air  carriers  of  the  United  States 
"2603.  Settlemenr     of    claims    for    damages 

ca'-.sed  by  the  Postal  Service. 
•'2604.  Delivery  of  stolen  money  to  owner. 
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"2806.  Suits  to  recover  wrongful  or  fraudu- 
lent payments. 

"5  2601.  Collection  and  adjustments  of  debts 

■•(a)  The  Postal  Service — 

■(1)  shall  collect  debts  due  the  Postal 
Service; 

"(2)  shall  collect  and  remit  fines,  penal- 
ties, and  forfeitures  arising  out  of  matters 
affecting  the  Postal  Service; 

•■(3)  may  adjust,  pay,  or  credit  the  ac- 
count of  a  postmaster  or  of  an  enlisted  per- 
son of  an  Armed  Force  performing  postal 
duties,  for  any  loss  of  Postal  Service  funds, 
papers,  postage,  or  other  stamped  stock  or 
accountable  paper;  and 

"(4)  may  prescribe  penalties  for  failure  to 
render  accounts. 

The  Postal  Service  may  refer  any  matter, 
which  is  uncollectable  through  administra- 
tive action,  to  the  General  Accounting  Office 
for  collection.  This  subsection  does  not  affect 
the  authority  of  the  Attorney  General  In 
cases  in  which  Judicial  proceedings  are  Insti- 
tuted. 

"(b)  In  all  cases  of  disability  or  alleged 
liability  for  any  sum  of  money  by  way  of 
damages  or  otherwise,  imder  any  provision  of 
law  In  relation  to  the  officers,  employees,  op- 
eratlonfi.  or  business  of  the  Postal  Service,  the 
Postal  Service  shall  determine  whether  the 
Interests  of  the  Postal  Service  probably  re- 
quire the  exercise  of  its  powers  over  the 
same.  Upon  the  determination,  the  Postal 
Service  on  such  terms  as  It  deems  Just  and 
expedient,  may — 

"(1)  remove  the  disability;  or 

'•(2)  compromise,  release,  or  discharge  the 

claim  for  such  sum  of  money  and  damages. 

"§  2602.  Transportation  of  International  mail 

by  air  carriers  of  the  United  States 

"(a)  The  Postal  Service  may  offset  against 
any  balances  due  another  country  resulting 
from  the  transaction  of  International  money 
order  business,  or  otherwise,  amounts  due 
from  that  country  to  the  United  States,  or 
to  the  United  States  for  the  account  of  air 
carriers  of  the  United  States  transporting 
mall  of  that  country,  when — 

"(1)  the  Postal  Service  puts  Into  effect 
.-ates  of  compensation  to  be  charged  another 
country  for  transportation;  and 

"(21  the  United  States  is  required  to  col- 
lect from  another  country  the  amount.s  owed 
for  transportation  for  the  account  of  the  air 
carriers. 

"(b)  When  the  Postal  Service  has  pro- 
ceeded under  authority  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  it  shall — 
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"(1)  give  appropriate  credit  to  the  country 
i.'iVolved: 

"(2)  pay  to  the  air  carrier  the  portion 
c.  the  amount  so  credited  which  is  owed  to 
the  air  carrier  for  its  services  In  transport- 
sag  the  mail  of  the  other  country;  and 

13)  dep.osit  m  the  Postal  Service  Fund 
nat  portion  of  the  amount  so  credited  which 
IS  due  the  United  States  on  its  own  account 

(c)  The  Postal  Service,  may  advance  to 
an  air  carrier,  out  of  funds  available  for 
Pijment  of  balances  due  other  countries,  the 
amounts  deiermined  by  the  Postal  Service  to 
se  due  from  another  country  to  an  air  carrier 

,.;,7  ''•■msportatlon  of  its  mails  when— 
nmtii  ^°"^'^'^'°"s   are   to   be   made   by   the 

Se^^rind     *'   '"'  "''   *"°''"'   °^   ^''  '=*^- 

bJinL'^!  ^:"'^^''  Service  determines  that  the 
baance  of  funds  available  is  such  that  the 
a<J'ances  may  be  made  therefrom 

Soun?"  -f ""  '^'^°*'^"  ^°^»try  °f  ti^e 
^mount  so  advanced  shall  be  made  bv  offset, 

Thich  th^'^'n  '*"'^  ^^  appropriation  from 
Sstltes         ^""^'^tions    made    by    the 

lect'w  fV^^y^'^^  ^*^*^«  *^  enable  to  col- 
^^  advanced    t'^'°'  '°""''"^'  *"  ^°""'  P^^'l 

made  thP  TT  .f''""*"''  °'"  ^^ance  has  been 
"'■  '^^  Waited  States  may  deduct  the  un- 


collected  amount   from  any  sums  owed  by 
It  to  the  air  carrier. 

••(e)  The  Postal  Service  shall  adopt  such 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  conform  to  and  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section. 

•'§  2603.  Settlement  of  claims  for  damages 
caused  by  the  Postal  Service 
•'When  the  Postal  Service  finds  a  claim  for 
damage  to  persons  or  property  resulting  from 
the  operation  of  the  Postal  Service  to  be  a 
proper  charge  against  the  United  States,  and 
it  is  not  cognizable  under  section  2672  of  title 
28.  It  may  adjust  and  settle  the  claim. 
••§  2604.  Delivery  of  stolen  monev  to  owner 

"When  the  Postal  Service  is  satisfied  that 
money  or  property  In  the  possession  of  the 
Postal  Service  represents  money  or  property 
stolen  from  the  malls,  or  the  proceeds  there- 
of, it  may  deliver  it  to  the  person  It  finds  to 
be  the  rightful  owner. 

•■|  2605.  Suits  to  recover  wrongful  or  fraud- 
ulent payments 

"The  Postal  Service  shall  request  the  At- 
torney General  to  bring  a  suit  to  recover 
with  Interest  any  pavment  made  from 
moneys  of.  or  credit  granted  bv,  the  Postal 
Service  as  a  result  of — 

••(1)  mistake: 

'•(2)  fraudulent  representations; 

"(3)   collusion;  or 

•■(4)  misconduct  of  an  officer  or  employee 
of  the  Postal  Service. 

"PART  rv— MAIL  MATTER 
'•Chapter  g^^ 

"30  Nonmailable  Mattee 3001 

"32.  Penalty  and  Franked  Mail 3201 

••34  Armed  Forces  and  Free  Postage...  3401 
••36.  PostalRates.  Classes,  and  Service.  3601 

•'Ch.apler  30.— NONMAILABLE  MATTER 
••Sec. 

••3001.  Nonmailable  matter. 
••3002.  Nonmailable    motor    vehicle    master 

keys. 
'•3003.  Mail    bearing    a    fictitious    name    or 

address. 
••3004.  Delivery  of  mall  to  persons  not  resi- 
dents of  the  place  of  address. 
"3005.  False  representations:   lotteries. 
"3006.  Unlawful  matter. 
"3007.  Detention     of    mail     for     temporary 

periods. 
3008.  Prohibition    of    pandering    advertise- 
ments. 
"3009.  Mailing  of  unordered  merchandise 
"3010.  Mailing  of  sexually  oriented  advertise- 
ments. 
"3011.  Judicial  enforcement. 
••§3001.  Nonmailable  matter 

•'(a)    Matter  the  deposit  of  which  In  the 
mails  is  punishable  under  section  1302   1341 
1342,    1461.    1463.    1714.    1715,    1716.    1717   or 
1718  of  title  8  Is  nonmailable. 

"(bi  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section,  nonmailable  matter  which 
reaches  the  office  of  delivery,  or  which  may  be 
seized  or  detained  for  violation  of  law,  shall 
be  disposed  of  as  the  Postal  Service  shall 
direct. 

••(c)  (1)  Matter  which— 

••(A)  exceeds  the  size  and  weight  limits 
prescribed  for  the  particular  class  of  mail; 
or 

'•(B)  Is  of  a  character  perishable  within 
the  period  required  for  transportation  and 

delivery; 

is  nonmailable. 

•'(2)  Matter  made  nonmailable  by  this  sub- 
section which  reaches  the  office  of  destination 
may  be  delivered  in  accordance  with  Its  ad- 
dress, if  the  party  addressed  furnishes  the 
name  and  address  of  the  sender. 

•'  (d  I  Mat^ter  otherwise  legally  acceptable  In 
the  mails  which — 

•'(1)  is  In  the  form  of.  and  reasonably 
could  be  Interpreted  or  construed  as,  a  bill, 
invoice,  or  statement  of  account  due;   but 

•■(2j  constitutes.  In  fact,  a  solicitation  for 


the  order  by  the  addressee  of  goods  or  serv- 
ices, or  both: 

is  nonmailable  matter,  shall  not  be  carried 
or  delivered  by  mall,  and  shall  be  disposed 
of  a£  the  Postal  Service  directs,  unless  such 
matt«r  bears  on  Its  face.  In  conspicuous  and 
legible  type  in  contrast  by  typography,  lay- 
out, or  color  with  other  printing  on  its  face, 
in  accordance  with  regulations  which  the 
Postal  Service  shall  prescribe — 

••(A)  the  following  notice:  "This  Is  b 
solicitation  for  the  order  of  goods  or  serv- 
ices, or  both,  and  not  a  bill,  invoice,  or  state- 
ment of  account  due.  You  are  under  no  obli- 
gation to  make  any  payments  on  account  of 
this  offer  unless  you  accept  this  offer. •;   or 

••(B)  In  lieu  thereof,  a  notice  to  tiie  same 
effect  in  words  which  the  Postal  Service  may 
prescribe. 

•'(e)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  law 
proceedings  concerning  the  mailabllity  of 
matter  under  this  chapter  and  chapters  71 
and  83  of  title  18  shall  be  conducted  in  ac- 
cordance with  chapters  5  and  7  of  title  6. 
'•§  3002.  Nonmailable  motor  vehicle  master 
keys 

•■(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b) 
of  this  .secUon.  any  motor  vehicle  master  key, 
any  pattern,  impression,  or  mold  from  which" 
a  motor  vehicle  master  key  mav  be  made,  or 
any  advertisement  for  the  sale'  of  anv  such 
key.  pattern,  impression,  or  mold,  is  nonmail- 
able matt«r  and  shall  not  be  carried  or  de- 
livered by  mall. 

•'(b)  The  Postal  Service  Is  authorized  to 
make  such  exemptions  from  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (ai  of  this  section  as  it  deems 
necessary. 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
•motor  vehicle  master  kev'  means  anv  key 
(Other  thrm  the  key  furnished  bv  the  manu- 
facturer with  the  motor  vehicle,  or  the  key 
furnished  with  a  replacement  lock,  or  any 
exact  duplicate  of  such  keys)  designed  to 
operate  2  or  more  motor  vehicle  ignition, 
door,  or  trunk  locks  of  different  comblna- 
tiojis. 

••§  3003.  Mr.il  bearing  a  fictitious  name  or  ad- 
dress 
••la)    Upon    evidence    satisfactory    to    the 
Postal   Sen-ice   that   any  person   Is   using  a 
fictitious,  false,  or  assumed  name,   title,  or 
address  In  conducting,  promoting,  or  carry- 
ing on  or  assisting  therein,  by  means  of  the 
postal  services  of  the  United  States,  an  ac- 
tivity In  nolatlon  of  sections  1302    1341   and 
1342  of  title  18,  it  may- 
n't 1)  withhold  mall  so  addressed  from  de- 
livery; and 

•(2)  require  the  party  claiming  the  mail 
to  furnish  proof  to  It  of  the  claimant's  Iden- 
tity and  right  to  receive  the  mall. 

"(b)  The  Postal  Service  mav  issue  an  or- 
der directing  that  mail,  covered  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  be  forwarded  to  a 
dead  letter  office  as  fictitious  matter,  or  be 
returned  to  the  sender  when— 

"(1)  the  party  claiming  the  mall  falls  to 
furnish  proof  of  his  Identity  and  right  to 
receive  the  mall:  or 

••(2)    the  Postal   Service  determines  that 
the  mail  is  addressed  to  a  fictitious,  false  or 
a-s-sumed  name,  Utle,  or  address. 
•'§  3004.  Delivery  of  mall  to  persons  not  resi- 
dents cf  the  place  of  address 
•■"rt'henever  tha  Postal  Service  determines 
that  letters  or  parcels  sent  In  the  mall  are 
addressed  to  places  not  the  residence  or  regu- 
lar business  address  of  the  person  for  whom 
they  are  intended,  to  enable  the  person  to 
escape  Identification,  the  Postal  Service  may 
deUver  the  mall  only  upon  IdenUficatlon  of 
the  person  so  addressed. 
••§  3005.  False  representations;  lotteries 

■•(a)  Upon  evidence  satisfactory  to  the 
Postal  Service  that  any  person  is  engaged  in 
conducting  a  scheme  or  device  for  obtaining 
money  or  properiy  through  the  mall  by 
means    of    false   representations,   or   is   en- 
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gaged  in  conducting  a  lottery,  gift  enter- 
prise, or  scheme  for  the  distribution  of 
money  or  of  real  or  personal  property,  by  lot- 
very,  chance,  or  drawing  of  any  kind,  the 
Postal  Service  may  Issue  an  order  which — 

■•(li  directs  the  postmaster  of  the  post 
office  at  which  mail  arrives,  addressed  to 
such  d  person  or  to  his  representative,  to 
return  such  mall  to  the  sender  appropriate- 
ly marked  as  In  violation  of  this  section.  If 
the  person,  or  his  representative,  Is  first  notl- 
fiecl  luid  given  reasonable  opportunity  to  be 
present  at  the  receiving  post  office  to  survey 
the  mail  before  the  postmaster  returns  the 
mail  to  the  sender;  and 

"(2)  forbids  the  payment  by  a  postmaster 
to  the  person  or  his  representative  of  any 
money  order  or  postal  note  drawn  to  the 
order  of  either  and  provides  for  the  return 
to  the  remitter  of  the  sum  named  in  the 
monev  order  or  postal  note. 

"(b)  The  public  advertisement  by  a  per- 
son engaged  in  activities  covered  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  that  remittances 
may  be  made  by  mall  to  a  person  named  In 
the  advertisement.  Is  prima  facie  evidence 
that  the  latter  is  the  agent  or  representative 
of  the  advertiser  for  the  receipt  of  remit- 
tances on  behalf  of  the  advertiser.  The  Postal 
Service  may  ascertain  the  existence  of  the 
agency  in  any  other  legal  way  satisfactory 
to  it. 

••(CI  As  used  in  this  section  and  section 
3006  of  this  title,  the  term  •representative' 
includes  an  agent  or  representative  acting 
ua  an  individual  or  as  a  firm.  bank,  corpora- 
tion, or  association  of  any  kind. 

•  j  3006.  Unlawful  matter 

'•Upon  evidence  satisfactory  to  the  Postal 
Service  that  a  person  is  obtaining  or  at- 
tempting to  obtain  remittances  of  money 
or  property  of  any  kind  through  the  mail 
for  ail  obscene,  lewd,  lascivlotis,  indecent, 
nithy.  or  vile  thing  or  Is  depositing  or  caus- 
ing to  be  deposited  In  the  United  States 
mail  information  as  to  where,  how.  or  from 
whom  such  a  thing  may  be  obtained,  the 
Postal  Service  may — 

'•(1)  direct  any  postmaster  at  an  office  at 
which  mail  arrives,  addressed  to  such  a  per- 
son or  to  his  representative,  to  return  the 
mall  to  the  sender  marked  •Unlawful',  and 

'•(2)  forbid  the  payment  by  a  postmaster 
to  such  a  person  or  his  representative  of  any 
money  order  or  postal  note  drawn  to  the 
order  of  either  and  provide  for  the  return 
to  the  remitter  of  the  sum  named  in  the 
money  order. 

■•§  3007.  Detention    of    mail    for    temporary 
periods 

"(a)  In  preparation  for  or  during  the  pen- 
dency of  proceedings  under  sections  3005 
and  3006  of  this  title,  the  United  SUtes  dis- 
trict court  in  the  district  in  which  the  de- 
fendant receives  his  mail  shall,  upon  applica- 
tion therefor  by  the  Post.U  Service  and  up- 
on a  showing  of  probable  cause  to  believe 
either  section  is  being  violated,  enter  a  tem- 
porary restraining  order  and  preliminary  in- 
junction pursuant  to  rule  65  of  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  directing  the  deten- 
tion of  the  defendant's  incoming  mail  by 
the  jjostmaster  pending  the  conclusion  of  the 
statutory  proceedings  and  any  appeal  there- 
from. The  district  court  may  provide  in  the 
order  that  the  detained  mall  be  open  to 
examination  by  the  defendant  and  such  mul 
bo  delivered  as  is  cle.irly  not  connected  witli 
the  alleged  unlawful  activity  An  action 
tiiken  by  a  court  hereunder  does  not  affect 
or  determine  any  fact  at  issue  in  the  statu- 
tory proceedings. 

"(b>  This  section  does  not  apply  to  mall 
addressed  to  publishers  of  newspapers  and 
other  periodical  publications  entitled  to  a 
periodical  publication  rate  or  to  mail  ad- 
dressed to  the  agents  of  those  publishers. 
"§  3008.  Prohibitions  of  pandering  advertise- 
ments 

••(ai  Whoever  for  himself,  or  by  his  agents 
or  assigns,  malls  or  causes  to  be  mailed  any 


pandering  advertisement  which  offers  for  sale 
matter  which  the  addressee  in  his  sole  dis- 
cretion believes  to  be  erotlcally  arousing  or 
sexually  provocative  shall  be  subject  to  an 
order  of  the  Postal  Service  to  refrain  from 
further  mailings  of  such  materials  to  desi- 
gated  addresses  thereof. 

••(b)  Upon  receipt  of  notice  from  an  ad- 
dressee that  he  has  received  such  mall  mat- 
ter, determined  by  the  addressee  in  his  sole 
decretion  to  be  of  the  character  described 
in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Postal 
Service  shall  Issue  an  order.  If  requested  by 
the  addressee,  to  the  sender  thereof,  direct- 
ing the  sender  and  his  agents  or  assigns  to 
refrain  from  further  mailings  to  the  named 
addressee. 

■•(c)  The  order  of  the  Postal  Service  shall 
expressly  prohibit  the  sender  and  his  agents 
or  assigns  from  making  any  further  mailings 
to  the  designated  addresses,  effective  on  the 
thirtieth  calendar  day  after  receipt  of  the 
order.  The  order  shall  also  direct  the  sender 
and  his  agents  or  assigns  to  delete  Imme- 
diately the  names  of  the  designated  ad- 
dressees from  all  mailing  lists  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  the  sender  or  his  agents  or  assigns 
and.  further,  shall  prohibit  the  sender  and 
his  agents  or  assigns  from  the  sale,  rental, 
exchange,  or  other  transaction  involving 
mailing  lists  bearing  the  names  of  the  desig- 
nated addressees. 

••(d)  Whenever  the  Postal  Service  believes 
that  the  sender  or  anyone  acting  on  his  be- 
half has  violated  or  is  violating  the  order 
given  under  this  section,  it  shall  serve  upon 
the  sender,  by  registered  or  certified  mall,  a 
complaint  stating  the  reasons  for  its  belief 
and  request  that  any  response  thereto  be  filed 
In  wTiting  with  the  Postal  Service  within  15 
days  after  the  date  of  such  service.  If  the 
I»ostal  Service,  after  appropriate  hearing  If 
requested  by  the  sender,  and  without  a  hear- 
ing if  such  a  hearing  is  not  requested,  there- 
after determines  that  the  order  given  has 
been  or  Is  being  violated,  it  is  authorized  to 
request  the  Attorney  General  to  make  ap- 
plication, and  the  Attorney  General  is  au- 
thorized to  make  application,  to  a  district 
court  of  the  United  States  for  an  order  di- 
recting compliance  with  such  notice. 

•■(e)  Any  district  court  of  the  United 
States  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  which  any 
mall  matter  shall  have  been  sent  or  received 
In  violation  of  the  order  provided  for  by  this 
section  shall  have  Jurisdiction,  upon  ap- 
plication by  the  Attorney  General,  to  Issue 
an  order  commanding  compliance  with  such 
notice.  Failure  to  observe  such  order  may  be 
punishable  by  the  court  as  contempt  thereof. 

•'(f)  Receipt  of  mall  matter  30  days  or 
more  after  the  effective  date  of  the  order 
provided  for  by  this  section  shall  create  a 
rebuttable  presumption  that  such  mail  was 
sent  after  such  effective  date. 

•■(g)  Upon  request  of  any  addressee,  the 
order  of  the  Postal  Service  shall  include  the 
names  of  any  of  his  minor  children  who  have 
not  attained  their  nineteenth  birthday,  and 
who  reside  with  the  addressee. 

••(h)  The  provisions  of  subchapter  II  of 
chapter  5.  relating  to  administrative  proce- 
dure, and  chapter  7,  relating  to  Judicial  re- 
view, of  title  5.  shall  not  apply  to  any  pro- 
visions of  this  section. 

••(1)  For  purposes  of  this  section — 

'•(  1 )  mall  matter,  directed  to  a  specific  ad- 
dress covered  in  the  order  of  the  Postal 
Service,  without  designation  of  a  specific  ad- 
dressee thereon,  shall  be  considered  as  ad- 
dressed to  the  person  named  in  the  Postal 
Service's  order;  and 

"(2)  the  term  'children'  includes  natural 
children,  stepchildren,  adopted  children,  and 
children  who  are  wards  of  or  In  custody  of 
the  addressee  or  who  are  living  with  such 
addressee  in  a  regular  parent-child  relation- 
ship, 
••§  3009    Mailing   of   imordered    merchandise 

•■(a»  Except  for  (1)  free  samples  clearly 
and  conspicuously  marked  as  such,  and  (2) 


merchandise  mailed  by  a  charitable  orga- 
nization soliciting  contributions,  the  mailing 
of  unordered  merc'nandise  or  of  communica- 
tions prohibited  by  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section  constitutes  an  unfair  method  of 
comi>etttion  and  an  unfair  trade  practice  In 
violation  of  section  45iai  1 1 1  of  title  15. 

•■(b)  Any  merchandise  mailed  in  violation 
of  subsection  (a)  of  thi:s  section,  or  within 
the  exceptions  contained  therein,  may  be 
treated  as  a  gift  by  the  recipient,  who  shall 
have  the  right  to  retain,  use.  discard,  or 
dispose  of  it  in  any  manner  he  sees  fit 
without  any  obligation  whatsoever  to  the 
sender.  All  such  merchandise  .■'hall  have  at- 
tached to  it  a  clear  and  consplcucus  state- 
ment informing  the  recipient  that  he  may 
treat  the  merchandise  a~  a  gift  to  him  and 
has  the  right  to  retain,  use.  discard,  or  dis- 
pose cf  it  in  any  manner  he  sees  fit  without 
any  obligation  whatsoever  to  the  sender. 

••(c)  No  mailer  of  any  merchandlso  mailed 
In  violation  of  subsection  (ai  of  thi.j  section. 
or  within  the  exceptions  contained  therein, 
shall  mall  to  any  recipient  of  ?ucn  merchan- 
dise a  bill  for  such  merchandise  or  any 
dunning  communications 

"For  the  purposes  cf  this  section,  •un- 
ordered merchandise"  means  merchandise 
mailed  without  the  prior  expressed  request 
or  consent  of  the  recipient. 
•  §  3010.  Mailing  of  -sexually  oriented  adver- 
tisements 
••Any  person  who  mails  or  causes  to  be 
mailed  any  sexually  oriented  advertisement 
shall  place  on  the  envelope  or  co\cr  thereof 
his  name  and  address  as  the  sender  thereof 
and  such  mark  or  notice  as  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice may  prescribe. 

•■(bl  Any  person,  on  his  own  behalf  or  on 
the  behalf  of  any  of  his  children  who  lias 
not  attained  the  age  of  19  years  and  who 
resides  with  him  or  is  under  his  care,  cus- 
tody, or  supervision,  may  file  with  the  Postal 
Service  a  statement,  in  such  form  and  man- 
ner as  the  Postal  Service  may  prescribe,  that 
he  desires  to  receive  no  sexually  oriented 
advertisements  through  the  mails.  The 
Postal  Service  shall  maintain  and  keep  cur- 
rent, insofar  as  practicable,  a  list  of  the 
names  and  addresses  of  such  persons  and 
shall  make  the  list  (Including  portions 
thereof  or  changes  therein)  available  to  any 
person,  upon  such  reasonable  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  It  may  prescribe.  Including  tlie 
payment  of  such  service  charge  as  it  de- 
termines to  be  necessary  to  defray  the  cost 
of  compiling  and  maintaining  the  list  and 
making  it  available  as  provided  in  this  sen- 
tence. No  person  shall  mail  or  cause  to  be 
mailed  any  sexually  oriented  advertlseraem 
to  anv  individual  whose  name  and  address 
has  been  on  the  list  for  more  than  30  days 
•■(ct  No  person  shall  sell,  lease,  lend,  ex- 
change, or  license  the  use  of,  or,  except  for 
the  purpose  expressly  authorized  by  this 
section,  use  any  mailing  list  compUed  m 
whole  or  in  part  from  the  list  maintained 
by  the  Postal  Service  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion. 

••(di  'Sexually  oriented  advertisement 
means  anv  advertisement  that  depicts,  m 
actual  or  simulated  form,  or  explicitly  de- 
scribes, in  a  predominantly  sexua!  con:ex.. 
human  genitalia,  any  act  of  natural  or  "'"!■ 
natural  sexual  intercourse,  any  act  of  sadism 
or  masochism,  or  any  other  erotic  subject 
directly  related  to  the  foregoing.  Material 
otherwise  within  the  deSnition  of  this  sud- 
section  shall  be  deemed  not  to  constitute 
a  sexuallv  oriented  advertisement  if  it  con- 
stitutes 6nlv  a  small  and  insignificant  pwt 
of  the  whole  of  a  single  catalog  book,  peri- 
odical, or  other  work  the  remainder  of  v,mcn 
IS  not  primarily  devoted  to  sexual  matters, 
•■§3011.  Judicial  enforcement  .„,....f.s 

"(a)  Whenever  the  Postal  Service  belle^es 
that  any  person  Is  mailing  or  causing  to  ^ 
n^ned  any  sextially  oriented  adverti^ment  in 
Violation  of  section  3010  of  this  tule^i'  may 
request  the  Attorney  General  to  commence 
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civil  action  against  such  person  in  a  district 
court  of  the  United  States.  Upon  a  finding 
bv  the  court  of  a  violation  of  that  section,  the 
court  may  issue  an  order  Including  one  or 
more  of  the  following  provisions  as  the  court 
deems  Just  under  the  circumstances: 

••{1)  a  direction  to  the  defendant  to  re- 
frain from  mailing  any  sexually  oriented  ad- 
vertisement to  a  specific  addressee,  to  any 
group  of  addressees,  or  to  all  persons: 

••(2)  a  direction  to  any  postmaster  to  whom 
sexually  oriented  advertisements  originating 
with  such  defendant  are  tendered  for  trans- 
mission through  the  mails  to  refu.se  to  ac- 
cept such  advertisements  for  mailing;  or 

■■(3)  a  direction  to  any  postmaster  at  the 
office  at  which  registered  or  certified  letters 
or  other  letters  or  mall  arrive,  addressed  to 
the  defendant  or  his  representative,  to  re- 
turn the  registered  or  certified  letters  or 
other  letters  or  mall  to  the  .sender  appro- 
priately marked  as  being  in  response  to  mail 
m  violation  of  section  3010  of  this  title,  after 
the  defendant,  or  his  representative,  has  been 
notified  and  given  reasonable  opportunity  to 
examine  such  letters  or  mall  and  to  obtain 
delivery  of  mall  which  Is  clearly  not  con- 
nected with  activity  alleged  to  be  In  viola- 
tion of  section  3010  of  this  title. 

■(b)  The  statement  that  remittances  may 
be  made  to  a  person  named  in  a  sexually  ori- 
ented advertisement  is  prima  facie  evidence 
that  such  named  person  Is  the  principal. 
agent,  or  representative  of  the  mailer  for  the 
receipt  of  remittances  on  his  behalf.  The 
court  Is  not  precluded  from  ascertaining  the 
existence  of  the  agency  on  the  basis  of  any 
other  evidence. 

•'(c)  In  preparation  for.  or  during  the 
pendency  of.  a  civil  action  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  a  district  court  of  the 
United  States,  upon  application  therefor  by 
the  Attorney  General  and  upon  a  showing  of 
probable  cause  to  believe  the  statute  is  being 
violated,  may  enter  a  temporary  restraining 
order  or  preliminary  injunction  containing 
such  terms  as  the  court  deems  Just,  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to.  provisions  en- 
Joinlng  the  defendant  from  mailing  any  sex- 
ually oriented  advertisement  to  any  person 
or  class  of  persons,  directing  any  postmaster 
to  refuse  to  accept  such  defendant's  sexually 
oriented  advertisements  for  mailing,  and  di- 
recting the  detention  of  the  defendant's  In- 
comlnp;  mall  by  any  postmaster  pending  the 
conclusion  of  the  Judicial  proceedings.  Any 
action  taken  by  a  court  under  this  subsec- 
tion does  not  affect  or  determine  any  fact  at 
issue  In  any  other  proceeding  under  this 
section. 

"(d)  A  civil  action  under  this  section 
may  be  brought  In  the  Judicial  district  in 
which  the  defendant  resides,  or  has  his  prin- 
cipal place  of  business,  or  in  any  Judicial 
district  In  which  any  sexually  oriented  ad- 
vertisement mailed  in  violation  of  section 
3010  has  been  delivered  by  mall  according 
to  the  direction  thereon. 

"(e)  Nothing  In  this  section  or  In  section 
3010  shall  be  construed  as  amending,  pre- 
empting, limiting,  modifying,  or  otherwise  in 
any  way  affecting  section  1461  or  1463  of 
title  18  or  section  3006,  3007.  or  3008  of  this 
title. 

"Chapter  32.— PENALTY  AND  FRANKED 
MAIL 

"Sec. 

"3201.  Definitions. 

j'3202.  Penalty  mail. 

'3203.  Endorsements  on  penalty  covers. 

||3204.  Restrictions  on  tise  of  penalty  mall. 

"3205.  Accounting  for  penalty  covers. 

"3206.  Reimbursement  for  penalty  mall 
service. 

"3207.  Limit  of  weight  of  penalty  mall;  post- 
age on  overweight  matter. 

3208.  Shipment  by  most  economical  means. 

3209.  Executive  departments  to  supply  in- 

formation. 
'3210.  Official  correspondence  of  "Vice  Presi- 
dent and  Members  of  Congress. 


"3211.  Public  documents. 

"3212.  Congressional  Record  under  frank  of 

Members  of  Congress. 
'■3213.  Seeds  and  reports  from  Department  of 

Agriculture. 
"3214.  Mailing  privilege  of  former  Presidents. 
■■3215.  Lending  or  permitting  use   of   frank 

unlawful. 
••3216.  Reimbursement  for  franked  mailings. 
■■3217.  Correspondence  of  members  of  diplo- 
matic corps  and   consuls   of  coun- 
tries  of  Postal  Union   of  Americas 
and  Spain. 
"3218.  Franked  :.Tiail  for  surviving  spouses  of 

Members  of  Congress. 
'•§  3201.  Definitions 

"As  used  In  this  chapter — 

"(1)  •penalty  mair  means  official  mail. 
other  than  franked  mall,  which  Is  authorized 
by  law  to  be  transmitted  in  tlie  mail  without 
prepayment  of  postage: 

■■(2)  ■penalty  cover^  means  envelopes, 
wrappers,  labels,  or  cards  used  to  transmit 
penalty  mall; 

••(3)  •frank^  means  the  autographic  or 
facsmile  signature  of  persons  authorized  by 
sections  3210-3216  and  3218  of  this  title  to 
transmit  matter  through  the  mail  without 
prepayment  of  postage  or  other  Indicia  con- 
templated by  sections  733  and  907  of  title 
44; 

"(4)  'franked  mail'  means  mail  which  Is 
transmitted  In  the  mall  under  a  frank;  and 

"(5)  'Members  of  Congress'  includes  Sena- 
tors. 

Representatives,   Delegates,    and   Resident 
Commissioners. 
■■§  3202.  Penalty  mall 

"(at  Subject  to  the  limitations  imposed  by 
sections  3204  and  3207  of  this  title,  there 
may  be  transmitted  as  penalty  mail — 

"(1)   official  mail  of— 

"(A)  officers  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  other  than  Members  of  Con- 
gress; 

"(B)   the  Smithsonian  Institution; 

"(C)    the  Pan  American  Union; 

"(D)   the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau; 

•■(E)  the  United  States  Employment  Serv- 
ice and  the  system  of  employment  offices  op- 
erated by  It  In  conformity  with  the  provi- 
sions of  sections  49-49c,  49d,  49e-49k  of  title 
29.  and  all  State  employment  systems  which 
receive  funds  appropriated  under  authority 
of  those  sections:  and 

•'(F)  any  college  officer  or  other  person  con- 
nected with  the  extension  department  of  the 
college  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may 
designate  to  the  Postal  Service  to  the  extent 
that  the  official  mall  consists  of  correspond- 
ence, bulletins,  and  reports  for  the  further- 
ance of  the  purpose  of  sections  341-343  and 
344-348  of  title  7; 

'•(2)  mail  relating  to  naturalization  to  be 
sent  to  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  by  clerks  of  courts  addressed  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  or  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service,  or  any  official 
thereof; 

'•(3)  mall  relating  to  a  collection  of  sta- 
tistics, survey,  or  census  authorized  by  title 
13  and  addressed  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce or  a  bureau  or  agency  thereof; 

•■(4 1  mail  Of  State  agriculture  experiment 
stations  pursuant  to  sections  325  and  361f 
of  title  7;  and 

"(5)  articles  for  copyright  deposited  with 
postmasters  and  addressed  tc  the  Register  of 
CopyTights  pursuant  to  section  15  of  title  17. 

"(bl  A  department  or  officer  authorized  to 
use  penalty  covers  may  enclose  them  with  re- 
turn address  to  any  person  from  or  through 
whom  ofllicial  Information  Is  desired.  The 
penalty  cover  may  be  used  only  to  transmit 
the  official  information  and  endorsements  re- 
lating thereto. 

"(c)  Tills  section  does  not  apply  to  officers 
who  receive  a  fixed  allowance  as  compensa- 
tion for  their  services  including  expenses  of 
postage. 
"§  3203.  Endorsements  on  penalty  covers 


"(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
section,  penalty  covers  shall  bear,  over  the 
words  'Official  Business'  an  endorsement 
showing  the  name  of  the  department,  bu- 
reau, or  oflSce  from  which,  or  officer  from 
whom.  It  Is  transmitted.  The  penalty  for  the 
unlawful  use  of  all  penalty  covers  shall  be 
printed  thereon. 

•■(bl  The  Postal  Service  shall  prescribe  the 
endorsement  to  be  placed  on  covers  mailed 
under  clauses  (1)(E),  (2).  and  ^3)  of  section 
3202(a)    of  this  title. 

•■;  3204,  Restrictions  on  use  of  penalty  mall 

•■(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
section,  an  officer,  executive  department,  or 
independent  establishment  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  may  not  mail,  as 
penalty  mail,  any  article  or  document  un- 
less— 
"(1)  a  request  therefor  has  been  previously 
received  by  the  department  or  establishment; 
cr 

"(2)    its  mailing  is  required  by  law. 

"(b)  Subsection  la)  of  this  section  does 
not  prohibit  the  mailing,  as  penalty  mall, 
by  an  officer,  executive  department,  or  in- 
dependent agency  of — 

"(1)  enclosures  reasonably  related  to  the 
subject  matter  of  official  correspondence; 

"(2)  informational  releases  relating  to  the 
census  of  the  United  States  and  authorized 
by  title  13; 

"(3)  matter  concerning  the  sale  of  Govern- 
ment securities: 

"(4)  forms,  blanks,  and  copies  of  statutes, 
rules,  regulations,  instructions,  administra- 
tive orders,  and  interpretations  necessary  In 
the  administration  of  the  department  or 
establishment; 

"(5)  agricultural  bulletins; 

"(6 1  lists  of  public  documents  offered  for 
sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents; 

'■(7)  announcements  of  the  publication  of 
maps,  atlases,  and  statistical  and  other  re- 
ports offered  for  sale  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  as  authorized  by  section  825k  of 
title  16;  or 

"(8)  articles  or  documents  to  educational 
institutions  or  public  libraries,  or  to  Federal, 
State,  or  other  public  authorities. 
■■§  3205.  Accounting  for  penalty  covers 

■'Executive  departments  and  agencies,  in- 
dependent est.ibllshments  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  and  organizations  and 
persons  authorized  by  law  to  use  penalty 
mail,  shall  account  for  all  penalty  covers 
tlirough  the  Postal  Service. 
"§  3206.  Reimbursement  for  penalty  mail 
service 

••ia)  Except  as  provided  in  subsections  (b) 
and  (c)  of  this  section,  executive  depart- 
ments and  agencie.s,  Independent  establish- 
ments of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  and  Government  corporations  con- 
cerned, shall  transfer  to  the  Postal  Service  as 
postal  revenue  out  of  any  appropriations  or 
funds  available  to  them,  as  a  necessary  ex- 
pense of  the  appropriations  or  funds  and  of 
the  activities  concerned,  the  equivalent 
amount  of  postage  due.  as  determined  by  the 
Postal  Service,  for  matter  sent  In  the  mails 
by  or  to  them  as  penalty  mail  under  author- 
ity of  section  3202  of  this  title. 

"(b)  The  Department  of  Agriculture  shall 
transfer  to  the  Postal  Service  as  postal 
revenues  out  of  any  appropriations  made  to 
It  for  that  purpose  the  equivalent  amount  of 
postage,  as  determined  by  the  Postal  Service, 
for  penalty  mailings  under  clauses  (1)(F) 
and  (4)   of  section  3202(a)   of  this  title. 

■•(c)  The  Library  of  Congress  shall  transfer 
to  the  Postal  Service  as  postal  revenues  out 
of  any  appropriations  made  to  the  Library 
for  that  purpose  the  equivalent  amount  of 
postage,  as  determined  by  the  Postal  Service, 
for  penalty  mailings  under  clause  (5)  of 
section  3202(a)  of  this  title. 
•■§3207.  Limit  of  weight  of  penalty  mail; 
postage  on  overweight  matter 

••(a)   Penalty  mall  is  restricted  to  articles 
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not  In  excess  of  the  weight  and  size  prescribed 
for  that  class  of  mail  receiving  high  priority 
In  handling  and  delivery,  except — 

■'(1)  stamped  paper  and  supplies  sold  or 
used  by  the  Postal  Service;  and 

"(2)  bouks  and  documents  published  or 
circulated  by  order  of  Congrc.:s  when  mailed 
by  ths  Super.ntendent  of  Documents. 

'■(b)   A  penalty  mail  article  which  is — 

"(1)   over  4  pjunds  in  weight; 

"(2)  net  :n  excess  of  the  weight  and  size 
prescribed  for  mall  matter;  and 

•13)   otherwise  mailable; 
Is  mailable  at  rates  for  that  class  of  mall 
entitled   to  the  lowest  priority  in  handling 
and   delivery,   even   though    it   may   include 
written  matter  and  may  be  sealed. 
'■§  3208.  Shipment  by  most  economical  means 

"Shipments  of  official  matter  other  than 
franked  mail  shall  be  .sent  by  the  most  eco- 
nomical means  of  transportation  practicable. 
The  Postal  Service  may  refuse  to  accept 
official  matter  for  shipment  by  mail  when 
In  its  Judgment  it  may  be  shipped  by  other 
means  at  le.ss  expense,  or  it  may  provide  for 
its  transportation  by  freight  or  express, 
whenever  a  saving  to  the  Governmert  of  the 
United  States  will  result  therefrom  without 
detriment  to  the  public  service. 
"S  3209.  Executive  departments  to  supply  in- 
formation 

•'Persons  and  governmental  organizations 
a'.ithorized  to  use  penalty  mall  shaU  supply 
all  information  requested  by  the  Postal 
Service  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  chapter  as  soon  as  practicable  after 
request  therefor. 

'•.5  3210.  Official  correspondence  of  Vice  Pres- 
ident and  Members  of  Congress 

"The  Vice  President,  Members,  and  Mem- 
bers-elect of  Congress,  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate, Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  Senate,  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  Sergeant 
at  Arms  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
until  the  thirtieth  day  of  June  following 
ths  expiration  of  their  respective  terms  of 
office,  may  send  as  franked  mall — 

"(1)  matter,  not  exceeding  4  pounds  In 
weight,  upon  official  or  departmental  busi- 
ness to  a  Government  official;  and 

•|2)  cirrespcndence.  not  exceeding  4 
ounces  in  weight,  upon  official  business  to 
any  person. 

In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate.  Sergeant  at  Arms  of 
the  Sennte,  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, or  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  House 
of  Rr-prej^en'atives,  any  -suth'irized  por:-on 
may  exercise  this  privilege  In  the  officer's 
name  during  the  period  of  the  vacancy. 

'•§  3211   Public  documents 

"The  Vice  President,  Members  of  Congress, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  the  Serpeant  at 
Arms  of  the  Senate,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Repre.'^entatlv  es.  and  the  Serjeant  at  .Ar^n^  ol 
the  House  of  Representatives,  until  the 
thirtieth  day  of  June  following  the  ex;ilra- 
tion  of  their  respective  terms  of  oince,  may 
send  and  receive  as  franked  mall  all  public 
d'x;uments  printed  by  order  of  Congress. 

"5  3212.  Ccngresslcnil    Record    under    frank 
of  Members  of  Congress 

"Members  of  Congress  may  send  as  franked 
mail  the  Congressicna!  Record,  or  any  part 
thereof,  or  speeches  or  reports  therein  con- 
tained. 

"§  3213.  Seeds  and  reports  from  Department 
of  .Agriculture 

"Seeds  and  ar^ncultural  reports  emanating; 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  may  be 
mailed — 

■■(1)  as  penalty  n.ai!  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture:  and 

"1 2)  until  the  thirtieth  day  of  June  follow- 
ing the  expiration  of  their  terms  of  office,  as 
franked  mail  by  Members  of  Congress. 
*•§  3214.  Mailing   privilege   of   former   Presi- 
dents 

"A  former  F^esldent  may  send  all  his  mall 


within  the  United  States  and  Its  territories 
and  possessions  as  franked  mall. 
•■§  3215.  Lending     or     permitting     use     of 
frank  unlawful 

"A  person  entitled  to  use  a  frank  may  not 
lend  It  or  permit  Its  use  by  any  committee, 
organization,  or  association,  or  permit  Its 
use  by  any  person  for  the  benefit  or  use  of 
any  committee,  organization,  or  association. 
This  section  does  not  apply  to  any  committee 
composed  of  Members  of  Congress. 
"1 3216.  Reimbursement  for  franked  mail- 
ings 

"(a)  The  postage  on  mall  matter  sent  and 
received  through  the  malls  under  the  frank- 
ing privilege  by  the  Vice  President,  Members 
and  Members-elect  of  Congress,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate,  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the 
Senate,  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  including  registry  fees 
if  registration  is  required,  find  postage  on 
correspondence  sent  by  the  surviving  spouse 
of  a  Member  under  section  3218  of  this  title, 
shall  be  paid  by  a  lump-sum  appropriation 
to  the  legislative  branch  for  the  purpose,  and 
then  paid  to  the  Postal  Service  as  postal 
revenue. 

"(b)  The  postage  on  mall  matter  sent 
through  the  mails  under  the  franking  privi- 
lege by  former  Presidents  shall  be  paid  by 
reimbursement  of  the  postal  revenues  each 
fiscal  year  out  of  the  general  funds  of  the 
Treasury  in  an  amount  enuivalent  to  the 
postage  which  would  otherwise  be  payable 
on  the  mall  matter. 

••§  3217.  Correspondence  of  members  of  diplo- 
matic corps  and  consuls  of  coun- 
tries of  Postal  Union  of  Americas 
and  Spain 

"Correspondence  of  the  members  of  the 
diplomatic  corps  of  the  countries  of  the 
Postal  Union  of  the  Americas  and  Spain 
stationed  In  the  United  States  may  be  recip- 
rocally transmitted  in  the  domestic  mails 
free  of  postage,  and  be  entitled  to  free  regis- 
tration without  right  to  Indemnity  In  case  of 
loss.  The  same  privilege  Is  accorded  consuls 
and  vice  consuls  when  they  are  discharging 
the  function  of  consuls  of  countries  stationed 
In  the  United  States,  for  official  correspond- 
ence among  themselves,  and  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States. 
"§  3218.  Franked  mall  for  surviving  spouses 
of  Members  of  Congress 

"Upon  the  death  of  a  Member  of  Congress 
during  his  term  of  office,  the  surviving  spouse 
of  such  Member  may  send,  for  a  period  not 
to  exceed  180  days  after  his  death,  as  franked 
mail,  correspondence  relating  to  the  death  of 
the  Member. 

"Chapter  34.— ARMED  FORCES   AND  FREE 

POSTAGE 
"Sec. 

"3401.  Mailing     privileges     of    members     of 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
and  of  friendly  foreign  nations. 
"3402.  Mailing     privileges     of     members     of 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
and  of  friendly  foreign  nations  In 
the  Canal  Zone. 
"3403.  Matter    for   blind    and    other    handi- 
capped persons. 
"3404.  Unsealed    letters    sent    by    blind    or 

physically  handicapped  persons. 
"3405,   Mnrkings. 

"§  3401.  Mallinc:    privileges    of    members    of 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
and  of  friendly  foreign  nations 
'•(a)    Letter  mail  or  sound-recorded  com- 
munications  having    the   character    r.i   per- 
sonal (-orrespor.dence  shall  be  carried,  at  no 
cost  to  the  sender,  in  the  manner  provided 
by  this  section,  when  mailed  by — 

"i  i  I  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  on  active  duty,  as  defined  In 
section  101  (4)  and  (22)  of  title  10,  and  ad- 
dressed to  a  place  within  the  delivery  limits 
of  a  United  States  post  office,  if — 
"(A)    such  letter  mall  or  sound-recorded 


communication  Is  mailed  by  the  meinber  at 
an  Armed  Forces  post  office  established  in  an 
overseas  area,  as  designated  by  the  President 
where  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  Slates 
are  engaged  in  action  against  an  enemy  of 
liie  United  States,  eiisaged  in  mll!i.ary  opera- 
tions Inv  jlvmg  armed  conflict  with  a  hostile 
foreign  force,  or  serving  with  a  friendly  for- 
eign  fcrce  in  an  armed  conflict  in  which  the 
United  States  is  not  a  belligerent:  or 

■'  (B I  the  member  is  hospitalized  in.  a  facil- 
ity under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Artned 
Farces  of  the  United  States  as  a  result  of 
disease  or  injury  incurred  as  a  result  of  serv- 
ice In  an  overseas  area  designated  by  the 
President  under  clause  (A)  of  this  para- 
graph; or 

■•|2)  a  member  of  an  armed  force  of  a 
friendly  foreign  nation  at  an  Armed  Forces 
post  office  and  addressed  to  a  place  within 
the  delivery  limits  of  a  United  States  post 
office,  or  a  post  office  of  the  nation  in  whuee 
armed  forces  the  sender  is  a  member,  if — 

■■(A)  the  member  is  accorded  free  mailing 
privileges  by  his  own  government; 

"(B)  the  foreign  nation  extends  similar 
free  mailing  privileges  to  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  serving 
with,  or  In,  a  unit  under  the  control  of  a 
command  of  that  foreign  nation; 

"(C)  the  member  is  serving  with,  or  In. 
a  unit  under  the  operational  control  of  a 
command  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States; 

"(D)  such  letter  mail  or  sound-recorded 
communication  is  mailed  by  the  member— 

••(i)  at  an  Armed  Forces  post  office  estab- 
lished in  an  overseas  area,  as  designated  by 
the  President,  where  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  are  engaged  In  action 
against  an  enemy  of  the  United  States,  en- 
gaged in  military  operations  involving  armed 
conflict  with  a  hostile  foreign  force,  or  serv- 
ing with  a  friendly  foreign  force  in  an  armed 
conflict  in  which  the  United  States  is  not  a 
belligerent;  or 

"(11)  while  hospitalized  in  a  facility  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  as  a  result  of  disease  or  injury 
Incurred  as  a  result  of  services  In  an  overseas 
area  designated  by  the  President  under  clause 
(D)  (i)  of  this  F»&ragraph;  and 

"(E)  the  nation  in  whose  armed  forces  the 
sender  is  a  member  has  agreed  to  assume  all 
International  postal  transportation  charges 
incurred. 

"(b)  There  shall  be  transported  by  air,  be- 
tween Armed  Forces  post  offices  which  are 
located  outside  the  48  contiguous  Siaies  oJ 
the  United  States  or  between  any  such  Armed 
Forces  post  office  and  the  point  of  embarka- 
ttun  or  debarkation  within  the  United  States, 
the  territories  and  possessions  of  the  United 
States  In  the  Pacific  area,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Vlrgrin  Islands,  or  the 
Canal  Zone,  on  a  space  available  basis,  on 
scheduled  United  States  air  carriers  at  rates 
fixed  and  determined  by  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board  in  accordance  with  secMon  1376 
of  title  49,  the  following  categories  of  mall 
matter: 

"(l)(A)  letter  mall  or  sound -recorded 
communications  having  the  character  of  per- 
sonul  correspondence:  and 

"(B)  parcels  not  exceeding  5  pounds  in 
weight  and  60  Inches  In  length  and  girth 
combined: 

which  are  m.alled  at  or  addressed  to  any 
such  Armed  Forces  post  office; 

"(2)  publications  (entitled  to  a  periodical 
publication  rate,  published  once  each  week 
or  more  frequently,  and  featuring  princi- 
pally current  news  of  Interest  to  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  and  the  general  pub- 
lic) which  are  mailed  at  or  addressed  to  any 
such  Armed  Forces  post  office  (A)  in  an 
overseas  area  designated  by  the  President 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  or  (B) 
in  an  Isolated,  hardship,  or  combat  support 
area  overseas,  or  where  adequate  surface 
transportation  Is  not  available;  and 

"(3)   parcels  exceeding  5  pounds  but  not 
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exceeding  70  pounds  In  weight  and  not  ex- 
ceeding 100  inches  in  length  and  girth  com- 
bined, Inclvtdlng  surface-type  official  mall, 
which  are  mailed  at  or  addressed  to  any  such 
Armed  Forces  post  office  where  adequate  sur- 
face txansjKJrtatlon  Is  not  available. 
Whenever  adequate  service  by  scheduled 
United  States  air  carriers  is  not  available  to 
provide  transportation  of  mail  matter  by  air 
In  accordance  with  this  subsection,  the 
transportation  of  such  mall  may  be  author- 
ized by  other  than  scheduled  United  States 
air  carriers. 

"(c)  The  Department  of  Defense  shall 
transfer  to  the  Postal  Service  as  jjostal  reve- 
nues, out  of  any  appropriations  or  funds 
available  to  the  Department  of  Defense,  as  a 
necessary  expense  of  the  appropriations  or 
funds  and  of  the  activities  concerned,  the 
equivalent  amount  of  postage  due,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Postal  Service,  for  matter 
sent  in  the  malls  under  authority  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section. 

"(d)  The  Department  of  Defense  shall 
transfer  to  the  Postal  Service  as  postal  reve- 
nues, out  of  any  appropriations  or  funds 
available  to  the  Department  of  Defense,  aa 
a  necessary  expense  of  the  appropriations 
or  funds  and  of  the  activities  concerned, 
sums  equal  to  the  expenses  inctured  by  the 
Postal  Service,  as  determined  by  the  Postal 
Service,  in  providing  air  transportation  for 
mall  mailed  at  or  addressed  to  Armed  Forces 
post  offices  established  under  section  406  of 
this  title,  but  reimbursement  under  this  sub- 
section shall  not  Include  the  expense  of  air 
transportation  (1)  for  which  the  Postal 
Service  collects  a  special  charge  to  the  ex- 
tent the  special  charge  covers  the  additional 
expense  of  air  transi>ortation  or  (2)  that  Is 
provided  by  the  Postal  Service  at  the  same 
postage  rates  or  charge  for  mall  which  Is 
^either  mailed  at  nor  addressed  to  an 
Armed  Forces  post  office. 

•'(ei    This   section   shall   be   administered 
under  such  conditions,  and  under  such  reg- 
ulations, as  the  Postal  Service  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Jointly  may  prescribe. 
"5  3402.  Mailing    privileges    of    members    of 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
and  of  friendly  foreign  nations  In 
the  Canal  Zone 

"(a)  For  the  purpose  of  section  3401  of 
this  title,  each  post  office  In  the  Canal  Zone 
postal  service,  to  the  extent  that  it  provides 
mail  service  for  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  and  of  friendly  foreign 
nations,  shall  be  considered  to  be  an  Armed 
Forces  post  office  established  in  an  overseas 
area. 

"(b)  The  Department  of  Defense  shall  re- 
imburse the  postal  service  of  the  Canal  Zone, 
out  of  any  appropriations  or  funds  available 
to  the  Department  of  Defense,  as  a  necessary 
expense  of  the  appropriations  or  funds  and 
of  the  activities  concerned,  the  equivalent 
amount  of  postage  due,  and  sums  equal  to 
the  expenses  Incurred  by,  the  postal  service 
of  the  Canal  Zone,  as  determined  by  the 
Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone,  for  matter  sent 
in  the  mails,  and  in  providing  air  transpor- 
tation of  mail,  under  section  3401  of  this 
title. 

"5  3403.  Matter  for  blind  and  other  handi- 
capped persons 

"(a)  The  matter  described  in  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section  (other  than  matter  mailed 
under  section  3404  of  this  title)  may  be 
mailed  free  of  postage,  if — 

"(1)  the  matter  is  for  the  use  of  the  blind 
or  other  persons  who  cannot  use  or  read  con- 
ventionally printed  material  because  of  a 
physical  impairment  and  who  are  certified 
by  competent  authority  as  unable  to  read 
normal  reading  material  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  sections  135a  and  135b  of 
title  2; 

"(2)  no  charge,  or  rental,  subscription,  or 
other  fee,  is  required  for  such  matter  or  a 
charge,  or  rental,  subscription,  or  other  fee 
|«  required  for  such  matter  not  In  excess  of 
the  cost  thereof; 


"(3)  the  matter  may  be  opened  by  the 
Postal  Service  for  Inspection;  and 

"(4)    the  matter  contains  no  advertising. 

"(b)  The  free  mailing  privilege  provided 
by  subsection  (ai  of  this  section  Is  ex- 
tended to — 

"(1)    reading  matter  and  musical  scores; 

"(2)  sound  reproductions: 

"(3)  paper,  records,  tapes,  and  other  ma- 
terial for  the  production  of  reading  matter, 
musical  scores,  or  sound  reproductions; 

"(4)  reproducers  or  parts  thereof,  for 
sound  reproductions;  and 

••(5)  braille  writers,  typewriters,  educa- 
tional or  other  materials  or  devices,  or  parts 
thereof,  used  for  wTltlng  by,  or  specifically 
designed  or  adapted  for  use  of,  a  blind  per- 
son or  a  person  having  a  physical  impairment 
as  described  in  subsection  (a)(1)  of  this 
section. 

"I  3404.  Unsealed   letters   sent   by   blind   or 
physically  handicapped  persons 

"Unsealed  letters  sent  by  a  blind  person  or 
a  person  havl.ig  a  physical  impairment,  as 
described  In  section  3403(a)  (1)  of  this  title 
in  raised  characters  or  slghtsavtng  type,  or  in 
the  form  of  sound  recordings,  may  be  mailed 
free  of  postage. 
"I  3405.  Markings 

"All  matter  relating  to  blind  or  other 
handicapped  persons  mailed  under  section 
3403  or  3404  of  this  title,  shall  bear  the 
words  "Free  Matter  for  the  Blind  or  Handi- 
capped", or  words  to  that  effect  specified  by 
the  Postal  Service,  in  the  upper  right-hand 
corner  of  the  address  area. 

"CHAPTER  36.— POSTAL  RATES,  CLASSES. 

AND  SERVICES 

"SUBCHAPTER  I— POSTAL  RATE 

COMMISSION 

"Sec. 

"3601.  Establishment. 
"3602.  Terms  of  office. 
"3603.  Rules;  regulations;  procedures. 
"3604.  Administration. 

"SUBCHAPTER      II— PERMANENT      RATES 

AND  CLASSES  OF  MAIL 
"3621.  Authority  to  fix  rates  and  classes. 
"3622.  Rates  and  fees. 
"3623.  Mall  classification. 
"3624.  Recommended  decisions  of  Commis- 
sion. 
"3625.  Action  of  the  Governors. 
"3626.  Reduced  rates. 
"3627.  Adjusting  free  and  reduced  rates. 
"3628.  Appellate  review. 

"SUBCHAPTER  III— TEMPORARY  RATES 
AND  CLASSES 
"3641.  Temporary     changes     in     rates     and 
classes. 

"SUBCHAPTER  IV— POSTAL  SERVICES 
AND  COMPLAINTS 
"3661.  Postal  services. 
"3662.  Rate  and  service  complaints. 

"SUBCHAPTER  V— GENERAL 

"3681.  Reimbursement. 

"3682.  Size  and  weight  limits. 

"3683.  Uniform  rates  for  boolts;  films;  other 
materials. 

"3684.  Limitations. 

"3685.  Filing  of  Information  relating  to  peri- 
odical publications. 

"SUBCHAPTER  I— POSTAL  RATE 
COMMISSION 

"5  3601.  Establishment 

"There  is  established,  as  an  independent 
establishment  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  the  Postal 
Bate  Commission  composed  of  6  Commis- 
sioners appointed  by  the  President,  not  more 
than  3  of  whom  may  be  adherents  of  the 
same  political  party.  One  of  the  Commission- 
ers shall  be  designated  as  Chairman  by,  and 
shall  serve  In  the  position  of  Chairman  at 
the  pleasure  of,  the  President.  The  Commis- 
sioners shall  be  chosen  on  the  basis  of  their 
professional   qualifications  and  may  be  re- 


moved only  In  accordance  with  section  7521 
of  title  5. 

"§  3602.  Terms  of  office 

"The  Commissioners  of  the  Postal  Rate 
Commission  shall  serve  for  terms  of  6  years 
except  that — 

"(1)  the  terms  of  the  Commissioners  first 
taking  office  shall  expire  as  designated  by  the 
President  at  the  time  of  appointment,  i  at 
the  end  of  2  years,  2  at  the  end  of  4  years. 
and  2  at  the  end  of  6  years,  following  the 
appointment  of  the  first  of  them;  and 

"(2)  any  Commissioner  appointed  to  fill 
a  vacancy  occurring  before  the  expiration  cf 
the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed shall  serve  for  the  remainder  of  such 
term. 
"§  3603.  Rules;  regulations;  procedures 

"The  Postal  Rate  Commission  shall  pro- 
mulgate rules  and  regulations  and  establish 
procedures,  subject  to  chapters  5  and  7  of 
title  5,  and  take  any  other  action  they  deem 
necessary  and  proper  to  carry  out  their  func- 
tions and  obligations  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  and  the  people  as  pre- 
scribed under  this  chapter.  Such  rules,  regu- 
lations, procedures,  and  actions  shall  not  be 
subject  to  any  change  or  supervision  by  the 
Postal  Service. 
"I  3604.  Administration 

"(a)  The  Chairman  of  the  Postal  Rate 
Commission  shall  have  the  administrative 
responsibility  for  assigning  the  business  of 
the  Commission  to  the  other  Commissioners 
and  to  the  officers  and  employees  of  the  Ccm- 
mlsslon.  All  final  acts  of  the  Commissioners 
shall  be  by  a  vote  of  an  absolute  majority 
thereof. 

"(b)  The  Commission  may  obtain  such 
facilities  and  supplies,  and  appoint  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  such  officers  and  em- 
ployees, as  may  be  necessary  to  permit  the 
Commission  to  carry  out  Its  functions.  The 
officers  and  employees  so  appointed  ( 1 )  .<:hall 
be  paid  at  rates  of  compensation,  and  shall 
be  entitled  to  programs  offering  employee 
benefits,  established  under  chapter  10  or 
12  of  this  title,  as  appropriate,  and  i2i  shall 
be  respyonsible  solely  to  the  Commissioners. 
"(c)  <I)  The  Commission  shall  periodically 
prepare  and  submit  to  the  Postal  Ser\ice  a 
budget  of  the  Commlssk.n's  expenses,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  expen-es  for  facili- 
ties, supplies,  compensation,  and  employee 
benefits.  The  budget  shall  be  considered 
approved — 

••(A)  as  submitted  if  the  Governors  fall 
to  act  In  accordance  with  clause  (B)  of  this 
paragraph;  or 

"(B)  as  adjusted  if  the  Governors  holding 
office,  by  unanimous  written  decision,  adjust 
the  total  amount  of  money  requested  In  tb« 
budget. 

Clause  (B)  shall  not  be  construed  to  au- 
thorize the  Governors  to  adjust  any  item  In- 
cluded within  the  budget. 

"(2)  Expenses  Incurred  under  any  budget 
aoproved  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section shall  be  paid  out  of  the  Postal  Service 
Fund  established  under  section  2003  of  this 
title. 

"(d)  The  provisions  of  section  410  and 
chapter  10  of  this  title  shall  apply  to  the 
Commission,  as  appropriate. 

"SUBCHAPTEai     II — PERMANENT     RATES 

AND  CLASSES  OF  MAIL 
"5  3621.  Authority  to  fix  rates  and  classes 

■•Except  as  ot'nerwlse  provided,  'he  Gov- 
ernors are  authorized  to  establish  reasonable 
and  equitable  classes  of  mall  and  reasonable 
and  equitable  rates  of  postage  and  fees  for 
postal  services  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  chapter.  Postal  rates  and  fees 
shall  be  reasonable  and  equitable  and  suffi- 
cient to  enable  the  Postal  Service  under 
honest,  efficient,  and  economical  manage- 
ment to  maintain  and  continue  the  develop- 
ment of  postal  services  of  the  kind  and  qual- 
ity adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  United  States. 
Postal  rates  and  fees  shall  provide  sufficient 
revenues  so  that  the  total  estimated  income 
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Olid  appropriations  to  the  Postal  Service 
will  equal  as  nearly  as  practicable  total  esti- 
mated costs  of  the  Postal  Service.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  'total  estimated  costs' 
shall  Include  (without  limitation)  operating 
expenses,  depreciation  on  capital  facilities 
and  equipment,  debt  service  dticludlng  In- 
terest, nnioriizatlon  of  debt  discount  and  ex- 
pense, and  provision  for  sinking  funds  or 
other  retirements  of  obligations  to  the  ex- 
tent that  such  provision  exceeds  applicable 
deprecl.itlon  char<;est.  and  a  rea.-onable  pro- 
vision for  contingencies. 
'•S  3622.  Rates  and  fees 

••(a>  From  time  to  time  the  Postal  Serv- 
ices shall  request  the  Postal  Rate  Commis- 
sion to  submit  a  recommended  decision  on 
changes  in  a  rate  or  rates  of  postage  or  In  a 
fee  or  fees  for  postal  services  if  the  Postal 
Service  determines  that  such  changes  would 
be  in  the  public  interest  and  in  accordance 
with  the  policies  of  this  title.  The  Postal 
Service  may  submit  such  suggestions  for 
rate  adjustments  as  It  deems  suitable. 

"ibi  Upon  receiving  a  request,  the  Com- 
mbslon  sliall  make  a  recommended  decision 
on  the  request  for  changes  In  rates  or  fees 
in  each  class  of  mail  or  type  of  service  In 
accordance  with  the  policies  of  this  title  and 
the  following  factors: 

'in  the  establishment  and  maintensnce 
of  a  fair  and  equitable  schedule: 

"(2)  the  value  of  the  mall  service  actually 
provided  each  class  or  type  of  mail  service 
to  bot'i  the  sender  .ind  the  recipient  Includ- 
ing but  i;ot  UmiiPd  to  tl-e  collecti'^n.  mode 
of  transportation,  and  priority  of  deliverv: 

•■(3)  the  requirement  that  each  class  of 
mall  or  tvpe  of  mall  service  be.'.r  the  direct 
and  indirect  postal  costs  attributable  to  that 
cl».-s  or  tvpe  plus  that  portion  of  all  other 
ci-sts  of  the  Postal  Service  reasonably  assign- 
ab)e  to  such  class  or  type: 

■  (4>  the  effect  of  rate  Increases  upon  the 
general  public,  business  mall  users,  and  en- 
terprlse.^  In  the  private  sector  of  the  economy 
engaged  In  the  delivery  of  mall  matter  other 
t!i.>\n  letters: 

"i5t  the  available  alternative  means  of 
sending  and  receiving  letters  axid  other  mail 
matter  at  reasonable  costs; 

"(6)  tlie  degree  of  preparation  of  mall  for 
delivery  Into  the  pocita.1  syst-em  performed  by 
the  matter  and  Its  effect  upon  reducing  costs 
to  the  Postal  Service; 

••(7)  simplicity  of  structure  for  the  entire 
schedule  and  slmp'.e.  Identitiable  relatlon- 
ahlpe  between  the  rates  or  fees  charged  the 
various  classes  of  mall  for  postal  senices; 
and 

■•(8)  such  other  factors  .is  the  Commission 
deents  appropriate. 
•■§3623.  Mail  classlfloatlon 

••(ai  Within  2  years  after  the  etfective  date 
of  this  subchapter,  the  Postal  Service  shall 
request  the  P.^sta'.  Rate  Commission  to  make 
a  recommended  decision  on  establishing  a 
mail  cl.issiUcatlon  schedule  in  accordance 
wTfi  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

•'ibi  Following  the  establishment  of  the 
mail  classification  schedule  requested  under 
subsection  ta)  of  this  section,  the  Postal 
SerMC.e  may  from  time  to  time  request  that 
the  Conunlssion  submit,  or  the  C.-^nunlssion 
may  submit  to  the  Postal  Service  on  Its  own 
initiative,  a  recommended  decision  on 
changes  :n  the  mall  classification  schedule. 

•ici  The  Commission  shall  make  a  recom- 
mended dev-ision  on  establishing  or  changing 
the  schedule  m  accordance  with  the  policies 
of  this  title  and  the  following  factors: 

••(It  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  a  fair  and  equitable  clasaiiication  system 
for  all  mall; 

•■i2)  the  relative  value  to  the  pec>ple  of  the 
kinds  of  mall  matter  ent«red  Into  the  postal 
system  and  the  desirability  and  justlticatlon 
for  special  ciassin--ati  n>  and  services  of  mall: 

■■i3i  the  importan.-e  of  pr?v!dln^  classifi- 
cations wi-'i  extremelv  hi^h  degrees  of  re- 
llHbilitv  and  s^^eed  of  delivery: 

"(41  the  importar.ce  .  f  p:  -vldins  c!*s=lftca- 


tlons  which  do  not  require  an  extremely  high 
degree  of  reliability  and  speed  of  delivery; 

••(51  the  desirability  of  special  classifica- 
tions from  the  point  of  view  of  both  the  user 
and  of  the  Postal  Service;  and 

••(6)  such  other  fax>tors  as  the  Commission 
may  deem  appropriate. 

"(d)  The  Postal  Service  shall  maintain  one 
or  more  classes  of  mall  for  the  transmission 
of  letters  sealed  against  inspection.  The  rate 
for  each  such  class  shall  be  xiniform  through- 
out the  United  States,  its  territories,  and 
possessions.  One  such  class  shall  provide  for 
the  most  exf)edltious  handling  and  trans- 
portation afforded  mall  matter  by  the  Postal 
Service.  No  letter  of  such  a  class  of  domestic 
origin  shall  be  opened  except  under  author- 
ity of  a  search  warrant  authorized  by  law.  or 
by  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice for  the  sole  purpose  of  determining  an 
addres.-;  at  which  the  letter  can  be  delivered, 
or  pursuant  to  the  authorization  of  the  ad- 
dressee. 

•■§  36.24  Recommended    decisions    of    Com- 
mission 

•■(a)  The  Postal  Rate  Commission  shall 
promptly  consider  a  request  made  under  sec- 
tion 36"22  or  3623  of  this  title,  except  that  the 
Commission  shall  not  recommend  a  decision 
until  the  opportunity  for  a  hearing  on  the 
record  under  sections  556  and  557  of  title  5 
has  been  accorded  to  the  Postal  Service, 
users  of  the  malls,  and  an  officer  of  the  Com- 
mission who  shall  be  required  to  represent 
the  Interests  of  the  general  public. 

'•(b)  In  order  to  conduct  its  proceedings 
with  utmost  expedition  consistent  with  pro- 
cedural fairness  to  the  parties,  the  Commis- 
sion may  (without  limitation)  adopt  rules 
which  provide  for — 

••(1)  the  advance  submission  of  WTitten 
direct  testimony; 

■•(2)  the  conduct  of  prehearing  confer- 
ences to  deSne  issues,  aiad  for  other  pttrposes 
to  insure  orderly  and  expeditious  proceed- 
ings: 

"(3)  discovery  both  from  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice and  the  parties  to  the  proceedings: 

"(4)    limitation  of  testimony;   and 

"(5)  the  conduct  of  the  entire  proceedings 
ofT  the  record  with  the  consent  of  the  parties. 

••(c)  The  Commission  shall  transmit  its 
recommended  decision  in  a  rate,  fee.  or  clas- 
sification matter  to  the  Governors.  The  re-:- 
ommended  decision  shall  include  a  state- 
ment specifically  responsive  to  the  criteria 
established  under  section  3622  or  3623.  as  the 
case  may  be. 

••§3625    Action  of  the  Governors 

"lai  Upon  receiving  a  recommended  deci- 
sion from  the  Postal  Rate  Commission,  the 
Governors  may  approve,  allow  tinder  protest, 
reject,  or  modify  that  decision  in  accordance 
w;:h  the  prorisions  of  this  section. 

"(b)  The  Governors  may  approve  the  rec- 
omntended  decision  and  order  the  decision 
placed  in  effect. 

"(c)  The  Governors  may,  under  protest, 
allow  a  recomiiiended  decision  of  the  Com- 
mission to  take  effect  and  1 1 )  seek  Judicial 
review  thereof  under  section  3628  of  this 
title,  or  (21  return  the  recommended  deci- 
sion to  the  Commission  for  reconsideration 
ar..!  a  further  recommended  decision,  which 
sh:'.!!  be  acted  upon  under  this  section  and 
subject  to  review  in  accordance  with  section 
3628  of  this  title. 

"(d)  The  Governors  may  reject  the  rec- 
ommended decision  of  the  Commission  and 
the  Postal  Service  may  resubmit  its  request 
to  the  Commission  for  reconsideration.  Upon 
resubmission,  the  request  shall  be  recon- 
sidered, and  a  further  recommended  deci- 
sion of  the  Commission  shall  be  acted  upon 
under  this  section  and  subject  to  review  In 
accordance  with  section  3268  of  this  title. 
However,  with  the  tmanUnous  written  con- 
currence of  all  of  the  Governors  then  hold- 
ing office,  the  Governors  may  modify  any 
such  further  recommended  decision  of  the 
Commission  under  this  subsection  If  the 
O.-irernors    expressly    find    that     (1)     such 


modification  Is  In  accord  with  the  record 
and  the  policies  of  this  chapter,  and  (2)  the 
rates  recommended  by  the  CommLssion  are 
not  adequate  to  provide  sufficient  total 
revenues  so  that  total  estimated  Income 
and  appropriations  will  equal  as  nearly  as 
practicable  estimated  total  costs. 

"(e)  The  decision  of  the  Governors  to  ap- 
prove, allow  under  protest,  reject,  or  modify 
a  recommended  decision  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  in  writing  and  shall  include  an 
estimate  of  anticipated  revenue  and  a 
statement  of  explanation  and  justification. 
The  decision,  the  record  of  the  Commis- 
sion's hearings,  and  the  Commission's  rec- 
ommended decision  shall  be  m'Kie  generally 
available  at  the  time  the  decision  is  issued 
and  shall  be  printed  and  made  available  for 
sale  by  the  Public  Printer  within  10  days 
following  the  day  the  decision  is  Issued. 

••(f)  The  Beard  shall  determine  the  date 
on  which  the  new  rates,  fees,  the  mail  clas- 
sification schedule,  and  changes  In  such 
schedule  under  this  subchapter  shall  be- 
come effective. 

'■§  3626.  Reduced  rates 

■'If  the  rates  of  postage  for  any  class  of 
mall  or  kind  of  mailer  under  former  sec- 
tions 4358,  4359.  4421.  4422,  4452.  cr  4554  o! 
this  title,  as  such  rates  existed  on  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  subchapter,  are.  on  the 
effective  date  of  the  first  rate  decision  un- 
der this  subchapter  affecting  that  class  or 
kind,  less  than  the  rates  established  by  such 
decision,  a  separate  rate  schedule  shall  tie 
adopted  for  that  class  or  kind  effective  each 
time  rates  are  established  or  changed  under 
this  subchapter,  with  annual  increases  as 
nearlv  equal  as  practicable,  so  that — 

"(1)  the  revenues  received  from  rates  for 
mail  under  former  section  4358.  4452  ibl 
and  (CI.  and  4554  (bi  and  'Ci  shall  not.  on 
and  after  the  firs:  day  of  the  tenth  year  fol- 
lowing the  effective  date  of  the  first  rate 
decision  applicable  to  that  class  or  kind,  ex- 
ceed the  direct  and  Indirect  postal  costs 
attributable  to  mall  of  such  class  or  kind 
(excluding  all  other  costs  of  the  Postal 
Service) ;  and 

" (2)  the  rates  for  mall  under  sections  4359, 
4421.  4422.  4452(a),  and  4554lai  shall  be 
eqtial,  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  the  fifth 
year  following  the  effective  date  of  the  first 
rate  decision  applicable  to  that  cl;iS£  or  kind. 
to  the  rates  that  would  have  been  in  effect 
for  such  mail  if  this  subsection  had  not  been 
enacted. 

No  person  who  would  have  been  entitled  to 
mall  matter  under  former  section  4359  of  this 
title  shall  mall  such  matter  at  the  rates  pro- 
vided under  this  subsection  unless  he  files 
annually  with  the  Postal  Service  a  written 
request  for  permission  to  mall  matter  at  such 
rates. 
"I  3627.  Adjusting  free  and  reduced  rates 

"If  Congress  fails  to  appropriate  an  aonouat 
authorized  tinder  section  2401(c)  of  this  title 
for  anv  class  of  mail  sent  at  a  free  or  reduced 
rate  under  section  3217,  3403-3405.  cr  3626  of 
this  title,  or  under  the  Federal  Voting  -Assist- 
ance -Act  of  1955,  the  rate  for  that  class  may 
be  adjusted  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  subchapter  so  that  the  increased  reve- 
nues received  from  the  users  of  such  class 
will  equal  the  amount  for  that  class  that  the 
Congress  was  to  appropriate. 
"§  3628.  -Appellate  review 

"A  decision  of  the  Governors  to  approve. 
allow  under  protest,  or  modify  the  recom- 
mended decision  of  the  Postal  Rate  Commis- 
sion mav  be  appealed  to  any  ccurt  of  appeals 
of  the  United  States,  within  15  days  after  Its 
publication  by  the  Public  Printer,  by  an  ag- 
grieved partv  who  appeared  in  the  proceed- 
ings under  section  3624(a)  of  this  title.  The 
court  shall  review  the  decision,  in  accordance 
•Aith  section  706  of  title  5.  and  chapter  158 
and  section  2112  of  title  28,  except  as  other- 
wise provided  in  this  section,  en  the  basis  of 
the  record  before  the  Commission  and  the 
Governors.  The  court  mav  affirm  the  decision 
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or  order  that  the  entire  matter  be  returned 
for  further  consideration,  but  the  court  may 
not  modify  the  decision.  The  court  shall 
make  the  matter  a  preferred  cause  and  shall 
expedite  Judgment  In  every  way.  The  court 
may  not  suspend  the  effectiveness  of  the 
changes,  or  otherwise  prevent  them  from  tak- 
ing effect  until  final  disposition  of  the  suit 
by  the  court.  No  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction 
to  review  a  decision  made  by  the  Commis- 
sion or  Governors  under  this  chapter  except 
as  provided  in  this  section. 

"SUBCHAPTER    III— TEMPORARY    RATES 
AND  CLASSES 

"§  3641.  Temporary    clianges    In    rates    and 
classes 

"(a)  If  the  Postal  Rate  Commission  does 
not  transmit  to  the  Governors  ■within  90  days 
after  the  Postal  Service  has  submitted,  or 
within  30  days  after  the  Postal  Service  has 
resubmitted,  to  the  Commission  a  request 
for  a  recommended  decision  on  a  change  In 
rates  of  postage  or  in  fees  for  postal  serv- 
ices, or  on  a  change  In  the  mail  classifica- 
tion schedule  (after  such  schedule  Is  es- 
tablished under  section  3623  of  this  title), 
the  Postal  Service,  upon  10  days'  notice  In 
the  Federal  Register,  may  place  Into  effect 
temporary  changes  in  rates  of  postage,  in  fees 
for  postal  cervice,  or  In  the  mall  classifica- 
tion schedule  It  considers  .ipprcprlate  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title.  Any 
temporary  change  shall  be  effective  for  a 
period  ending  not  later  than  30  days  after 
the  Commission  has  transmitted  Itsrecom- 
mended  decision  to  the  Governors. 

'■(bi  If.  under  section  3G28  of  this  title,  a 
court  orders  a  matter  returned  to  the  Com- 
mission for  further  consideration,  the  Postal 
Service,  with  the  consent  of  the  Commission, 
may  place  into  effect  temporarv  changes  In 
rates  of  postage.  In  fees  for  postal  services, 
01-  In  the  mail  classification  schedule 

"(ci  A  rate  of  postage  for  a  class  of  mall 
or  a  fee  for  a  postal  service  under  a  temporary 
change  under  this  section  may  not  exceed 
the  leE.?er  of  (1 )  the  rate  or  fee  requested 
for  such  class  or  service,  or  (2)  a  rate  or 
fee  which  is  more  than  one-third  greater 
than  the  permanent  rate  or  fee  In  effect  for 
that  cl.-\ss  or  service  at  the  time  a  permanent 
change  in  the  rate  or  fee  of  such  class  or 
sen.1ce  is  requested  under  section  3622  of 
this  title. 

"SUBCHAPTER  IV— POSTAL  SERVICES 
AND   COMPLAINTS 
"5  3661    Postal  services 

"(a I  The  Postal  Service  shall  develop  and 
promote  adequate  and  efficient  postal  services. 

"(b)  When  the  Postal  Service  determines 
that  there  should  be  a  chanee  in  the  nature 
of  postal  services  •which  wilfgenerallv  affect 
service  on  a  nationwide  cr  substantlallv  na- 
tionwide basis.  It  sh.ill  submit  a  proposal, 
within  a  reason:ible  time  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive d.ne  of  such  proposal,  to  the  Postal  Rate 
Commission  requesting  an  advisory  opinion 
on  the  change. 

"ici  The  Commission  shall  not  Issue  Its 
opinion  on  any  proposal  until  an  opportunity 
for  hearing  on  the  record  under  sections  556 
and  557  of  title  5  has  been  accorded  to  the 
Postal  Service,  users  of  the  mall,  and  an 
offlcer  of  the  Commission  who  shall  be  re- 
quired to  represent  the  Interests  of  the  gen- 
eral public.  The  opinion  shall  be  in  writing 
and  shall   Include   a    certification    bv    each 


on  such  complaint.  If  the  Commission,  In 
a  matter  covered  by  subchapter  II  of  this 
chapter,  determines  the  complaint  to  be 
Jtistlfied,  it  shall,  after  proceedings  in  con- 
formity with  section  3624  of  this  title.  Issue 
a  recommended  decision  which  shall  be  acted 
upon  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  3625  of  this  title  and  subject  to  re- 
view In  accordance  with  the  provisions  ol 
section  3628  of  this  title  If  a  matter  not 
covered  by  subchapter  II  of  this  chapter  is 
Invohed.  and  the  Commission  after  hearing 
finds  the  complaint  to  be  justified.  It  shall 
render  a  public  report  thereon  to  the  Postal 
Service  which  shall  take  such  action  as  It 
deem:;  appropri.ite. 

"SUBCHAPTER  V— GENER.AL 
'•>  3681.  Reimbursement 

•'No  mailer  may  be  reimbursed  for  any 
amount  paid  under  any  rate  or  fee  which, 
after  such  payment.  Is  "determined  to  have 
been  unlawful  alter  proceedings  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  3628  of 
this  title,  or  is  superseded  by  a  lower  rate 
or  fee  establislied  under  subchapter  II  of 
this  chapter. 

••.5  3682.  Size  and  weight  limits 

•■(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section — 

"(1)    the  maslmum  weight  of  mall  other 
than  letter  mall  is  40  pounds;  and 
"(2)  the  maximum  size  Is — 
"(A)    78  inches  in  girth  and  length  com- 
bined before  July  1,  1971;  and 

••(B)  84  Inches  in  girth  and  length  com- 
bined on  and  after  July  1,  1971. 

•■(b)  The  maximum  size  on  mail,  other 
than  letter  mail.  Is  100  inches  in  girth  and 
length  combined,  and  the  maximum  weight 
is  70  pounds  if  the  mail — 

"(1)  is  mailed  at,  or  addressed  for  de- 
livery at.  other  than  first-class  post  offices  or 
on  rural  or  star  routes,  as  such  offices  and 
routes  existed  on  the  day  prior  to  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  section,  as  determined  by 
the  Postal  Service; 

•'(2)  contains  baby  fowl,  live  plants,  trees, 
shrubs,  or  agricultural  commodities  but  not 
the  manufactured  products  of  those  com- 
modities; 

••(3)  would  have  been  entitled  to  be  mailed 
under  former  section  4554  of  this  title; 

•'(4)  is  addressed  to  or  mailed  at  any 
Armed  Forces  post  office  outside  the  50 
States;  or 

"(5)  Is  addressed  to  or  mailed  In  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  States  of 
Alaska  and  Hawaii,  or  a  possession  of  the 
United  States  Including  the  Canal  Zone  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

"(C)  The  Postal  Service  may  establish  size 
and  weight  limitations  for  letter  mail  In  the 
same  manner  as  prescribed  for  changes  in 
classification  under  subchapter  II  of  this 
chapter. 

"§  3683.  Uniform  rates  for  books;  films;  other 
materials 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  title,  the  rates  of  postage  established  for 
mall  matter  enumerated  In  former  section 
4554  of  this  title  shall  be  uniform  for  such 
mail  of  the  same  weight,  and  shall  not  vary 
with  the  distance  transported. 
■•§  3684.  Limitations 

"Except  as  provided  in  section  3627  of  this 


Commissioner  agreeing  with  the  opinion  that  *'*"^'  °°  provision  of  this  chapter  shall  be 
'n  his  judgment  the  opinion  conforms  to  construed  jo  give  authority  to  the  Governors 
the  policies  established  under  this  title. 

S  3662.  Rate  and  service  complaints 

"Interested  parties  who  believe  the  Postal 
bervicp  is  charging  rates  which  do  not  con- 
a^J°  ^he  policies  set  out  in  this  title  or 
»no  believe  that  they  are  not  receiving  postal 

thi    «   '"^  accordance   with   the  policies  of  >">   •^a.y.i.i.  ^wj.ci  ui  a  jjuunuanou  naving 

PtKt  1  o^  ™^^  lodge  a  complaint  with  the      periodical  publication  mail  privileges  shall 
«.ml^            Commission  In  such  form  and  In      furnish  to  the  Postal  Service  at  least  once  a 
~r\  nianner  as  It  may  prescribe.  The  Com 
aussion  may  in  its  discretion  hold  hearing: 
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to  make  any  change  In  any  provision  of  sec- 
tion 3682  or  3683  or  chapter  30.  32.  or  34  of 
this  title,  or  of  the  Federal  Voting  Assistance 
Act  of  1955. 

"§  3685.  Filing    of    information    relating    to 
periodical  publications 
"(a)   Each  owner  of  a  publication  having 


year,  and  shall  publish  in  such  publication 
once  a  year.  Inform-'.tlon  in  such  form  and 


detail  and  at  such  time  as  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice may  require  with  respect  to — 

"(1)  the  identity  of  the  editor,  managing 
editor,  publishers,  and  owners; 

"(2)  the  Identity  of  the  corporation  and 
stockholders  thereof,  if  the  publication  is 
owned  by  a  corporation; 

"(3)  the  identity  of  known  bondholders, 
mortgagees,  and  other  security  holders; 

"(4)  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  circula- 
tion of  the  publication,  including,  but  not 
limited  to.  the  number  of  copies  distributed, 
the  methods  of  distribution,  and  the  extent 
to  which  such  circulation  is  paid  in  whole  or 
in  part;  and 

"(5)  such  other  information  as  the  Postal 
Service  may  deem  necessary  to  determine 
whether  the  publication  meets  the  standards 
for  pericxlical  publication  mail  privileges. 
The  Postal  Service  shall  not  require  the 
names  of  persons  owning  less  than  1  percent 
of  the  total  amount  of  stocks,  bonds,  mort- 
gages, or  other  securities. 

"(b)  Each  publication  having  such  mall 
privileges  shall  furnish  to  the  Postal  Service 
information  in  such  form  and  detail,  and  at 
such  times,  as  the  Postal  Service  requires  to 
determine  whether  the  publication  continues 
to  qualify  for  such  privileges. 

"(c)  The  Postal  Service  shall  make  ap- 
propriate rules  and  regulations  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  section.  Including  pro- 
vision for  suspension  or  revocation  of  period- 
ical publication  mall  privileges  for  failure 
to  furnish  the  required  information. 

"PART  V— TRANSPORTATION  OF  MAIL 
"Chapter  sec 

"50.  General 5001 

••52.  TRANSPORTA-nON  OF  MaIL  BY  SURFACE 

Carrier   5201 

•■54.  Transportation  of  Mail  by  Air 5401 

••56.  Transportation  of  Mail  by  V^essel.   5601 

"Chapter  50. — GENERAL 
••Sec. 

•'5001.  F>rovisions  for  carrying  mall. 
•'5002.   Transportation  of  mall   of  adjoining 

countries  through  the  United  States. 
•'5003.  Establishment  of  post  roads. 
"5004.    Discontinuance    of    service    on    post 

roads. 
••5005.  Mall  transportation. 
•'5006.  Lien  on  compensation  of  contractor. 
"5007.    Free    transportation    of    postal    em- 
ployees. 
"§5001.  Provisions  for  carrying  mall 

"The  Postal  Service  shall  provide  for  the 
transportation  of  mail  in  accordance  with 
the  policies  established  under  section  101  (e) 
and  (f)  of  this  title  and  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  title,  the  Postal  Service  may 
make  arrangements  on  a  temporary  basis  for 
the  transportation  of  mail  when,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Postal  Service,  an  emergency 
arises.  Such  arrangements  shall  terminate 
when  the  emergency  ceases  and  the  Postal 
Service  is  promptly  able  to  secure  trans- 
portation services  under  other  provisions  of 
this  title. 

"5  5002.  Transportation  of  mall  of  adjoining 
countries  through  the  United 
States 
••The  Postal  Service,  with  the  consent  of 
the  President,  may  make  arrangements  to 
allow  the  mall  of  countries  adjoining  the 
United  States  to  be  transported  over  the 
territory  of  the  United  States  from  one  point 
in  that  country  to  any  other  point  therein. 
at  the  expense  of  the  country  to  which  the 
mail  belongs,  upon  obtaining  a  like  priv- 
ilege for  the  transportation  of  United  States 
mail  through  the  country  to  which  the  priv- 
ilege Is  granted. 

"§  5003.  Establishment  of  pwst  roads 
"The  following  are  post  roads: 
"(1)  the  waters  of  the  United  States,  dur- 
ing the  time  the  mall  Is  carried  therecn; 

"(2)  railroad';  or  parts  of  railroads  and  air 
routes  in  operation: 
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"(3)  canals,  during  the  time  the  mail  is 
carried  thereon; 

"(4)  public  roads,  highways,  and  toll  roads 
during  the  time  the  mall  Is  carried  thereon; 
and 

"(5)  letter-carrier  routes  established  for 
the  coUection  and  delivery  of  mail. 
••§5004.  Discontinuance  of  service  on  post 
roads 
•  The  Postal  .Service  may  discontinue  serv- 
ice on  a  post  road  or  part  thereof  when,  in 
Its  opinion,  the  public  interest  so  requires. 
••§  5005.  Mall   transportation 

'•(a)  The  Postal  Service  may  obtain  mall 
transportation  service — 

"(1)  from  common  carriers  by  rail  and 
moior  vehicle  or  persons  as  provided  in  chap- 
ter 52  of  this  tiUe; 

••|2)  from  air  carriers  as  provided  In  chap- 
ter 54  of  this  title; 

•'(3)  from  water  carriers  as  provided  in 
chapter  56  of  tiiis  title;  and 

•'(4)  by  contract  from  any  person  (as  de- 
fined In  section  5201(7)  of  this  Utle)  or  car- 
rier for  surface  and  water  transportation 
under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  It  deems 
appropriate,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

••(b)(1)  Contracts  for  the  transportation 
of  mail  prccured  under  subsection  la)  (4i  of 
this  section  shall  be  for  periods  not  in  excess 
of  4  years  (or  where  the  Postal  Service  deter- 
mines that  special  conditions  or  the  use  of 
special  equipment  warrants,  not  In  excess  of 
6  years)  and  shall  be  entered  into  only  after 
advertising  a  sufficient  time  previously  for 
proposals.  The  Postal  Service,  with  the  con- 
sent of  ihe  holder  of  any  such  contract,  may 
adjust  the  d'mpensatlon  allowed  under  that 
contract  for  Increased  or  decreased  costs  re- 
sulting from  changed  conditions  occurring 
during  the  term  of  the  contract. 

"(2)  A  contract  under  subsection  (a)  (4^ 
of  this  section  may  be  renewed  at  the  exist- 
ing rate  by  mufaal  agrree.Tient  bstween  the 
holder  and  the  Postal  Service. 

■'(3)  Any  contract  between  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice and  any  carrier  or  person  for  the  trans- 
portation of  mall  shall  be  available  for  in- 
spection in  the  office  of  the  Postal  Service 
and  either  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission or  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  as 
appropriate,  and  In  post  offices  on  the  post 
roads  Involved,  as  determined  by  the  Postal 
Service,  at  least  15  days  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  contract. 

■•(c)  The  Postal  Service,  in  determining 
whether  to  obtain  transportation  of  mall  by 
carrier  or  fKjrson  under  subsection  (a)(1) 
of  this  section  by  contract  under  subsec- 
tion (a)(4)  of  this  section,  or  by  Govern- 
ment motor  vehicle,  shall  use  the  mode  of 
transportation  which  besL-^erves  the  public 
interest,  due  consideration  being  given  to 
the  cost  oT  the  t»««pt5nation  service  under 
each  mode 

••§  01106    Lieu  on  compeujiition  of  contractor 
"(II)  A  person  who — 

"(J)    perfotms  service  for  a  contractor  or 
subcontractor  in  the  transportation  of  mall; 
"(2)  flics  his  contract  for  service  with  the 
Postal  Stivice;  and 

"(3 1     files    satisfactory    evidence    of    per- 
furmance  with  the  Postal  Service; 
sha'.l   have  a  Hen  on  money   due   the  con- 
trnc'  r  or  3iii)rontr.'icTor  for  the  service 

"(b)  Tlie  Postal  Service  may  pay  the  per- 
son establishing  a  lien  vmder  subsection  (a) 
of  this  Frctiin  the  sum  due  him.  wher  the 
contractor  or  subcontractc  r  falls  to  pay  tlie 
person  the  nmount  of  his  lien  within  2 
months  after  the  expliatlon  of  the  m.>nOa 
in  which  the  .service  was  rxrformed.  It  shall 
charge  the  lu.K'unt  so  paid  to  thr  contract. 
The  pawi'eius  may  not  e.xceed  the  annual 
rate  of  pay  of  the  contractor  or  subcon- 
tractor. 

■•5  5007    Free   transportation    of   postal   em- 
ployees 
■•Each   person   or   carrier   engaged   in    ihe 


transportation  of  mall  shall  carry  on  any 
vessel,  train,  motor  vehicle,  or  aircraft  he 
operates,  upon  exhibiting  their  credentials 
and  without  extra  charge  therefor,  persons 
on  duty  In  charge  of  the  mails  or  when  trav- 
eling to  and  from  such  duty. 

"Chapter  52.— TRANSPORTATION  OP 
MAIL  BY  SURFACE  CARRIER 
Sec. 

'•5201.  Definitions. 
"5202.  Applicability. 

"5203.  Authorization  of  service  by  carrier. 
'•5204.  Changes    In    service;     placement    of 

equipment. 
"5205.  Evidence  of  service. 
"5206.  Fines  and  deductions. 
"5207.  Interstate   Commerce  Commission  to 

fix  rates. 
"5208.  Procedures. 
"5209.  Special  rates. 
"5210.  Intermodal  transportation. 
"5211.  Statistical  studies. 
"5212.  Special  contracts. 

"5213.  Carrier  operations;  receipts;  expendi- 
tures. 
"5214.  Agreements  with  passenger  common 

carriers  by  motor  vehicle. 
"6215.  Star  route  certification. 
"§  5201.  Definitions 

"For  purposes  of  this  chapter — 
"(1)    •Commission'    means   the   Interstate 
Commerce  Commission; 

'•(2)  •carrier"  and  'regulated  surface  car- 
rier' mean  a  railroad,  a  freight  forwarder,  a 
motor  carrier,  or  an  express  company; 

"(3)  "railroad"  means  a  railway  common 
carrier.  Including  an  electric  urban  and  In- 
terurban  railway  common  carrier; 

"(4)  'freight  forwarder'  means  any  regu- 
lated freight  forwarder  which  holds  Itself 
out  to  the  general  public  ss  a  common  car- 
rier to  transport  or  provide  transportation 
of  property  as  authorized  by  a  permit  Issued 
by  tlie  Commission; 

"(5)  'motor  carrier'  means  any  common 
carrier  by  motor  vehicle,  except  a  passenger- 
carrying  motor  vehicle,  within  the  meaning 
of  section  303  (a  i  (14)  of  title  49,  which  holds 
a  certificate  of  public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity issued  by  the  Commission; 

"(6)  'express  company'  means  any  express 
company  engaged  in  transportation  as  a 
common  carrier  for  hire  under  section  1(3) 
of  title  49; 

"(7)  'person'  includes  any  person  other 
than  a  carrier  holding  a  certificate  of  public 
convenience  and  necessity  issued  by  the  Com- 
mission; and 

"(8)    'mail'  includes  equipment  and  sup- 
plies of  the  Postal  Service. 
"§  5202.  Applicability 

••This  chapter  applies  to  mall  transp>orta- 
ilon  performed  by  any  person  or  carrier  or 
carrier  combination  regardless  of  the  mode  of 
transportation  actually  used  to  provide  the 
service 

••§  5203.  Authorization  of  service  by  carrier 
'•(a)  The  Postal  Service  may  establish  mall 
routes    and    authorize    mail    transportation 
service  thereon. 

•■(b)  A  carrier  shall  transport  mall  offered 
for  transportation  by  the  Postal  Service  in 
the  niannner,  under  the  conditions,  and  with 
the  service  prescribed  by  the  Postal  Service. 
A  carrier  is  entitled  to  receive  fair  and  re.i- 
sonable  compensation  for  the  transportation 
and  service  connected  therewith, 

••(cl  The  Postal  Service  shall  determine  the 
trains  or  motor  vehicles  upon  which  mail 
shall  be  transported,  except  that  no  carrier 
shall  be  compelled  to  transport  mall  on  any 
train  or  vehicle  which  Is  operated  exclusively 
for  the  transportation  of  passengers  and 
their  baggage. 

••(d)  A  carrier  shall  transpwrt  with  due 
speed  such  mall  as  the  Postal  Service  directs 
under  this  section. 

'•(e)  No  carrier  shall  be  required  to  B«rve 
territory  it  is  not  otherwise  authorized  to 
serve,  to  provide  service  for  the  Postal  Serv- 


ice at  a  rate  which  Is  less  than  compensa- 
tory cost,  or  to  provide  service  at  a  detriment 
to  the  carrier  or  its  other  customers. 

••(f)  Any  order  or  determination  of  the 
Postal  Service  providing  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  mall  by  a  motor  carrier  shall  be  filed 
with  the  Commission.  If  the  Commission 
finds,  within  90  days  after  the  filing,  that  the 
order  or  determination  will  be  detrimental  to 
the  motor  carrier  or  its  other  customers,  or 
that  such  carrier  does  not  operate  equip- 
ment suitable  for  the  transportation  of  mail, 
the  order  or  determination  shall  be  termi- 
nated. 

•'(g)  An  order  or  determination  of  the 
Postal  Service  under  this  section  shall  be 
consistent  with  the  orders  of  the  Commis- 
sion under  sections  5207  and  5208  of  this 
title. 

"§  5204.  Changes  in  service;  placement  of 
equipment 
••(a)  The  Postal  Service  may  authorize,  ac- 
cording to  the  need  therefor,  new  or  addi- 
tional mall  transportation  service  by  carri- 
ers at  the  rate  of  compensation  fixed  under 
this  chapter.  It  may  reduce  or  discontinue 
service  with  pro  rata  reductions  in  compen- 
sation and  indemnity  for  the  loss  of  reason- 
able investment  In  equipment  used  exclu- 
sively for  mall. 

"(b)    A  railroad  shall  place  cars  used  for 
full  or  apartment  post  office  service  In  posi- 
tion at  such  times  before  departure  as  the 
Postal  Service  directs. 
"J  5205.  Evidence  of  service 

"A  carrier  shall  submit  evidence  of  I's  per- 
formance of  mail  transportation  service, 
signed  by  an  authorized  official,  in  such  form 
and  at  such  times  as  the  Postal  Service  re- 
quires. Mall  transportation  service  is  con- 
sidered that  of  the  carrier  performing  it  re- 
gardless of  the  ownership  of  the  property 
used  by  the  carrier. 
"I  5206.  Fines  and  deductions 

"(a)  The  Postal  Service  may  fine  any  car- 
rier an  amount  not  to  exceed  8500  for  each 
day  the  carrier  refuses  to  perform  mail  trans- 
portation services  required  by  it  at  rates  or 
compensation  established  under  this  chap- 
ter. 

"(b)  The  Postal  Service  shall  fine  a  carrier 
an  amount  it  deems  reasonable  for  failure 
or  refusal  by  that  carrier  to  transport  mail  as 
required  by  the  Postal  Service  under  section 
5203  of  this  title. 

•■(c)  The  Board  may  make  deductions  from 
the  compensation  of  a  carrier  for  failure  to 
perform  mail  transportation  service  as  re- 
quired under  section  5203  of  this  title.  If 
the  failure  ro  perform  is  d-..ie  to  the  fault  of 
the  carrier,  t:  may  deduct  a  sum  not  exceed- 
ing twice  th?  compensation  applying  to  such 
service.  Such  deductions  shall  not  be  made 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  60  days  following 
service  upon  the  carrier  by  the  Board  of  no- 
tice of  Intention  to  assess  a  fine  cr  ma.ke  a 
deduction  and  of  the  basis  therefor 
■•?  5207.  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
fix  rates 
••(a)  The  Commission  shall  determine 
and  fix  the  fair  and  reasonable  rates  or  com- 
pensation for  the  transportation  of  mall  by 
carrier  and  the  service  connected  therewith, 
and  shall  prescribe  the  method  of  computing 
such  rates  or  compensation.  The  Commission 
shall  publish  its  orders  stating  its  determi- 
nation under  this  section  which  shall  remain 
in  force  until  changed  by  It  after  notice  and 
hearing. 

••(b)  For  the  purpose  of  determining  ana 
fi.xing  rates  or  compensation  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Commission  may  make  just  ana 
reasonable  classifications  of  carriers  and, 
where  Just  and  equitable,  fix  general  rates 
applicable  to  carriers  in  the  same  classifica- 
tion. „j 
"(c)  In  determining  and  fixing  fair  ana 
reasonable  rates  or  compensation  under  this 
section,  the  Commission  shall  consider  tlie 
relation  between  the  Government  and  carri- 
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ers  as  public  service  corporations,  and  the 
nature  of  public  service  as  distinguished,  if 
there  is  a  distinction,  from  the  ordinary 
transportation  business  of  the  carriers. 

••(d)  Initial  rates  or  compensation  for  mall 
transportation  service  by  any  carrier  or  car- 
riers shall  be  those  agreed  to  by  the  Postal 
Service  and  the  carrier  or  carriers,  and  such 
rates  or  compensation  shall  continue  in  effect 
until  such  time  as  the  Commission  fixes  the 
rates  or  compensation  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section. 

'■§  5208.  Procedures 

"(a)  At  any  time  after  6  months  from 
the  entry  of  an  order  stating  the  Commis- 
sion's determination  under  section  6207  of 
this  title,  the  Postal  Service  or  an  interested 
carrier  may  apply  for  a  reexamination  and 
substantially  similar  proceedings  as  have 
theretofore  been  had  shall  be  followed  with 
respect  to  the  rates  of  compensation  for 
services  covered  by  the  appUcatlon,  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  hearing  the  Commission 
shall  enter  an  order  stating  its  determina- 
tion. 

"(b)  Except  as  authorized  by  sections 
5207(d),  5209.  5210,  and  5212  of  this  tlOe, 
the  Postal  Service  shall  pay  a  carrier  the 
rates  or  compensation  so  determined  and 
fixed  for  application  at  such  stated  times  as 
named  In  the  order. 

"(c)  The  Postal  Service  may  file  with  the 
Commission  a  comprehensive  plan  stating — 

"(1)  Its  requirements  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  mall  by  carrier; 

"(2)  the  character  and  speed  of  the  trains 
or  motor  vehicles  which  are  to  carry  the 
various  kinds  of  mail; 

"(3)  the  service,  both  terminal  and  en 
route,  which  carriers  are  to  render; 

'■(4)  what  It  believes  to  be  the  fair  and 
reasonable  rates  or  compensation  for  the 
services  required;  and 

"(5)  all  other  information  which  may  be 
material  to  the  Inquiry,  but  such  other  In- 
formation may  be  filed  at  any  time  In  the 
discretion  of  the  Commission. 

"(d)  When  a  comprehensive  plan  Is  filed, 
the  Commission  shall  give  notice  of  not  less 
than  30  days  to  each  carrier  required  by  the 
Postal  Service  to  transport  mall  pursuant  to 
such  plan.  A  carrier  may  file  Its  answer  at 
the  time  fixed  by  the  Commission,  but  not 
later  than  30  days  after  the  expiration  date 
fixed  by  the  Commission  In  the  notice,  and 
the  Commission  shall  proceed  with  the  hesw- 
ing. 

"5  5209   Special  rates 

■  Upon  petition  by  the  Postal  Service,  the 
Commission  shall  determine  and  fix  carload 
or  truckload,  or  less  than  carload  or  truck- 
load,  ratee  for  the  transportation  of  mall 
not  entitled  to  high  priority  in  transporta- 
tion. A  carrier  shall  perform  the  service  at 
the  rates  so  determined  when  requested  to  do 
so  and  under  the  conditions  prescribed  by 
the  Postal  Service. 
"55210.  Intermodal  transportation 

"The  Postal  Service  may  permit  a  carrier 
to  perform  mall  transportation  by  any  form 
of  transportation  It  deems  appropriate  at 
rates  of  compensation  not  exceeding  those 
allowable  for  similar  service  by  the  desig- 
nated form  of  transportation. 
"5  5211.  Statistical  studies 

"The  Postal  Service  may  amnge  for  weigh- 
ing and  measuring  mall  transpcrted  on  ear- 
ner mall  routes  and  make  other  computations 
for  statistical  and  administrative  purposes  to 
•^fry  out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter. 
"5  5212.  Special  contracts 

"The  Postal  Seri'lce  may  enter  Into  special 
contracts  with  any  carrier  or  person,  without 
wvertlslng,  for  bids  and  for  periods  not  In 
«cess  of  4  years.  It  may  contract  to  pay  lower 
rates  or  compensation  or,  where  In  Its  Judg- 
ment conditions  warrant,  higher  rates  or 
pompensatlon  than  those  determined  or  fixed 
mii.  ^°°^lsslon.  The  fact  that  the  Com- 
^lon  has  not  prescribed  rates  or  compen- 
»uon  ror  the  carrier  Involved,  under  section 


5207  of  this  title,  shall  not  preclude  execu- 
tion of  a  contract  under  this  section.  Such 
contracts  may  be  negotiated  only  after  rea- 
sonable notice  has  been  posted  In  advance  in 
poet  offices  on  the  post  roads  to  be  served, 
and  other  carriers  or  persons  have  been  given 
an  opportunity  to  offer  to  negotiate  for  the 
transportation  of  mall. 

"§  5213.  Carrier  operations;  receipts;  expend- 
itures 
"The  Postal  Service  shall  request  any  car- 
rier transporting  malls  to  furnish,  under  seal, 
such  data  relating  to  the  operations,  receipts, 
and  expenditures  of  such  carrier  as  may.  In 
Its  Judgment,  be  deemed  necessary  to  en- 
able It  to  ascertfiln  the  cost  of  mall  transpor- 
tation and  the  proper  compensation  to  be 
paid  for  such  service. 

"§5214.  Agreements  with  passenger  common 
carriers  by  motor  vehicle 
"The  Postal  Service  may  enter  Into  con- 
tracts xmder  such  terms  and  conditions  as  It 
shall  prescribe  without  advertising  for  bids 
for  the  transportation  of  mail,  in  passenger- 
carrying  motor  vehicles,  by  passenger  com- 
mon carriers,  or  by  motor  vehicles  over  the 
regular  routes  on  which  the  carrier  Is  per- 
mitted by  law  to  transport  passengers. 
"§  5215.  Star  route  certification 

"(a)  Any  person  who  was  a  contractor  un- 
der a  star  route,  mall  messenger,  or  contract 
motor  vehicle  service  contract  on  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  section  (or  successor  In  in- 
terest to  any  such  person) ,  shall,  upon  appU- 
catlon to  the  Commission  for  the  territory 
within  which  such  contractor  operated  on  or 
before  the  effective  date  of  this  section  be 
Issued  a  certifisate  of  public  convenience 
and  necessity  as  a  motor  carrier  for  the 
transportation  of  mail  by  the  Commission 
without  the  Commission's  requiring  further 
proof  that  the  public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity will  be  served  by  such  operation  and 
■without  further  proceedings. 

"(b)  Applications  of  persons  who  were  not 
contractors  on  the  effective  date  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  decided  in  accordance  with  ap- 
plicable Commission  procedure. 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section ,  the  term 
'person'  has  the  same  meaning  given  that 
term  under  section  1  of  title  1. 

"Chapter  54.— TRANSPORTATION  OP  MAIL 

BY  AIR 
"5401.   Authorization. 
•5402.  Contracts  for  transportation  of  mall 

by  air. 
■•5403.  Fines. 


■•§5401.  Authorization 

••(a I  The  Postal  Service  is  authorized  to 
provide  for  the  safe  and  expeditious  trans- 
portation of  mall  by  aircraft. 

"(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  sec- 
tion 5402  of  this  title,  the  Postal  Service 
may  make  such  rules,  regulations,  and  orders 
consistent  with  sections  1301-1542  of  title  49, 
or  any  order,  rule,  or  regulation  made  by  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  thereunder,  as  may 
be  necessary  for  such  transportation. 
"5  5402.  Contracts  for  transportation  of  mall 
by  air 

"(a)  The  Postal  Service  may  contract  with 
any  certificated  air  carrier,  without  advertis- 
ing for  bids.  In  such  manner  and  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  It  deems  appropriate, 
for  the  transportation  of  mail  by  aircraft 
between  any  of  the  points  between  which  the 
carrier  is  authorized  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  to  engage  in  the  transportation  of 
mall.  Such  contracts  shall  be  for  the  trans- 
portation of  at  least  750  pounds  of  mail  per 
flight,  and  no  more  than  10  percent  of  the 
domestic  mail  transported  under  any  such 
contract  or  5  percent,  based  on  weight,  of  the 
international  mall  transported  under  any 
such  contract  shall  consist  of  letter  mall. 
Any  such  contract  shall  be  filed  with  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  not  later  than  90 
days  before  its  effective  date.  Unless  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  shall  determine  otherwise 
(under  criteria  prescribed  by  section  1302 
of  title  49)  not  later  than  10  days  prior  to  the 


effective  date  of  the  contract,  such  contract 
shall  become  effecnve. 

"(b)  When  the  Postal  Service  deems  that 
the  transportation  of  mall  by  aircraft  is  re- 
quired between  points  between  which  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has  not  authorized 
an  air  carrier  or  combination  of  air  c.arriers 
to  engage  in  the  transportation  of  mail,  it 
may  contract  with  any  air  carrier  in  such 
manner  and  under  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  It  may  deem  appropriate  for  the 
transportation  of  any  class  or  classes  of  mail. 
The  transportation  of  mail  under  contracts 
entered  into  under  this  subsection  Is  not.  ex- 
cept for  sections  1371  (k)  and  1386(b)  of  title 
49,  air  transportation  within  the  provisions 
of  sections  1301-1542  of  title  49.  The  Postal 
Service  shall  cancel  such  contract,  in  whole 
or  in  respect  to  certain  points  as  the  certifi- 
cate shall  require,  upon  the  issuance  by  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  of  an  authorlzaton 
under  sections  1371-1386  of  title  49  to  any 
air  carrier  to  engage  in  the  transportation  of 
mall  by  aircraft  between  any  of  the  points 
named  in  the  contract,  and  the  inauguration 
of  scheduled  service  by  such  carrier. 

"(c)  If  the  Postal  Service  determines  that 
service  by  certificated  air  carriers  or  com- 
bination of  air  carriers  between  anv  pair  or 
pairs  of  points  is  not  adequate  for"  its  pur- 
poses, it  may  contract  for  a  period  of  not 
more  than  4  years,  without  advertising  for 
bids,  ill  such  manner  and  under  such  termis 
and  conditions  as  it  may  deem  appropriate, 
with  any  air  taxi  operator  or  combination 
thereof  for  such  air  transportation  service. 
Cuniracts  made  under  this  subsection  may 
be  renewed  at  the  existmg  rate  by  mutual 
agreement  between  the  holder  and  the  Postal 
Service.  The  Postal  Service,  with  the  consent 
of  the  air  taxi  operator,  may  adjust  the  com- 
pensation under  such  contracts  for  increased 
or  decreased  costs  occasioned  by  changed  con- 
ditions occurring  during  the  contract  term 
The  Postal  .Service  shall  cancel  tuch  a  con- 
tract when  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  au- 
thorizes an  additional  certificated  carrier  or 
carriers  to  provide  service  between  any  pair 
or  pairs  of  points  covered  by  the  contract, 
and  such  carrier  or  carriers  inaugurate 
schedules  adequate  for  its  purposes. 
■•§  5403.  Pines 

"The  Postal  Service  may  impose  or  remit 
fines  on  carriers  transporting  mail  by  air  on 
routes  extending  beyond  the  borders  of  the 
United  States  for— 

"(1)  unreasonable  or  unnecessary  delay  to 
mall;  and 

"(2)  other  delinquencies  in  the  transpor- 
tation of  the  mall. 

"Chapter  56— TRANSPORTATION  OF  I.IAIL 

BY  VESSEL 
"Sec. 

"5601.  Sea  post  service. 
"5602.  Termination  of  contracts  for  foreign 

transportation. 
"5603.  Transportation  of  mall  by  vessel   as 

freight   or   express. 
'■5604.  Fines  on  ocean  carriers. 
"5605.  Contracts  for  transportation  of  mail 

by  vessel. 
■■S5601.  Sea  post  service 

"The  Postal  Service  may  maintain  sea  po.>it 
service  on  ocean  vessels  conveying  mall  to 
and  from  the  United  States. 
"§  5602.  Termination  of  contracts  for  foreign 
transportation 
"Contracts  for  the  transportation  of  mall 
by  vessel  between  the  United  States  and  a 
foreign  port  shall  be  made  subject  to  can- 
cellation by  the  Postal  Service  or  the  Con- 
gress. 

"5  5603.  Transportation  of  mail  by  vessel  &s 
freight  or  express 

"The  Postal  Service  may  require  that  mall 
be  transported  by  freight  or  express  when — 

"(1)  there  Is  no  competition  on  a  water 
route  and  the  rate  or  comi>ensation  asked  Is 
excessive;  or 

"(2)  no  proposal  is  received. 
A  common  carrier  by  water  that  falls  or  re- 
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fuses  to  transport  the  mail  when  required  to 
do  so  under  this  section  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $500  for  each  day  of  refusal. 
'■§  5604.  Fines  on  ocean  carriers 

"The  Postal  Service  may  impose  or  remit 
fines  on  carriers  transporting  mall  by  vessel 
on  routes  extending  beyond  the  borders  of 
the  United  States  for — 

•'(1)  unreasonable  or  unnecessary  delay  to 
the  malls;  and 

•'(2)  other  delinquencies  In  the  transpor- 
tation of  mall. 

■■§  5605.  Contracts  for  transportation  of  mall 
by  vessel 

"The  Postal  Service  may  contract  for  the 
transportation  of  m.ill  by  vessel  without  ad- 
vertising for  bids  for  periods  of  not  In  excess 
of  4  years." 

CONTINtTATION    OF    EXISTING    RATES    AND    FEES 

Sec.  3.  The  classes  of  mail,  the  rates  of 
postage,  and  fees  for  postal  services  pre- 
scribed by  law  or  regulation  made  or  adopted 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  subchapter  II 
of  chapter  36  of  title  39.  United  States  Code. 
a.-,  enacted  by  section  2  of  this  Act.  shall  be 
in  effect  according  to  the  terms  of  such  law 
or  regulation  until  changed  in  accordance 
with  such  subchapter. 

TRANSITIONAL   PROVISIONS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  There  are  hereby  transferred 
to  the  United  States  PosU^l  Service  all  the 
functions,  powers,  and  duties  of  the  r  st 
Office  Deparcment  and  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral of  the  Post  Office  Department,  and  the 
Post  Office  Department  and  the  office  of  Post- 
m.ister  General  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment are  abolished. 

(b)  Postal  revenues  and  fees  collected  on 
and  after  the  effective  date  of  this  section 
sh.iU  be  considered  assets  of  the  Postal 
Service. 

SAVINGS    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  .Ml  orders,  determinations, 
rules,  regulations,  permits,  contracts,  cer- 
titicates.  licenses,  and  privileges — 

^  1 )  which  have  been  i.'=sued,  made,  granted, 
or  allowed  to  become  effective — 

(h)  under  any  provision  of  law  amended 
by  this  .^ct:  or 

(B)  in  the  exercise  of  duties,  powers,  or 
functions  which  are  transferred  under  this 
.■\cf, 

by  (it  any  department  or  agency,  any  func- 
tions of  wliich  are  transferred  by  this  Act. 
or  (11)  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction: 
and 

(2)  which  are  In  effect  at  the  time  the 
United  States  Postal  Service  commences  op- 
erations, shall  continue  In  effect  according 
to  their  terms  until  modified,  terminated, 
superseded,  set  aside,  or  repealed  by  the 
Postal  Service  (in  the  exercise  of  any  au- 
thority vested  in  it  by  this  Actt,  by  any 
court  of  competent  Jurisdiction,  or  by  oper- 
ation of  law. 

(bi  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
affect  any  proceedings  pending  at  the  time 
this  .section  takes  effect  before  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  (or  component  thereof),  the 
functions  of  which  are  transferred  by  this 
.\,."t;  but  such  proceedings  shall  be  continued 
before  the  Postal  Service.  Orders  shall  be 
issued  in  such  proceedings,  appeals  shall  be 
t.iken  therefrom,  and  payments  shall  be 
m.ide  pursuant  to  such  orders,  as  If  this  -Act 
had  not  been  enacted;  and  orders  issued  in 
any  such  proceedings  shall  continue  in  effect 
until  niiHiitied.  terminated,  superseded,  or 
repe.Ued  by  the  Postal  Service  (in  the  exer- 
cise of  any  authority  vested  in  it  by  this 
.\ct) .  by  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction,  or 
by  operation  of  law. 

(C)  (  n  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2) 
of  this  subsection — 

(.\>  the  provisions  of  this  .\ct  shall  not 
affect  suits  commenced  prior  to  the  date  this 
section  takes  effect;  and 

(B)  In  all  such  suits  proceedings  shall  be 
had.  appeals  taken,  and  Judgments  rendered. 


in  the  same  manner  and  effect  as  If  this  Act 
had  not  been  enacted. 

No  suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding  com- 
menced bv  or  against  any  officer  in  his  of- 
ficial capacity  as  an  officer  of  any  depart- 
ment or  agency,  functions  of  which  are 
transferred  by  this  Act,  shall  abate  by  rea- 
son of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  No  cause 
of  action  by  or  against  any  department  or 
agency,  functions  of  which  are  transferred 
by  this  Act,  or  by  or  against  any  officer  there- 
of In  his  official  capacity  shall  abat«  by  rea- 
son of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  Causes  of 
actions,  suits,  actions,  or  other  proceedings 
may  be  asserted  by  or  against  the  Postal 
Service  cr  such  official  of  that  Service  as  may 
be  appropriate  and.  in  any  litigation  pend- 
ing when  this  section  takes  effect,  the  court 
may  at  any  time,  on  Its  own  motion  or  that 
of  any  party,  enter  an  order  which  will  give 
effect  to  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

i2)  If  before  the  date  on  which  any  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  takes  effect,  any  depart- 
ment or  agency,  or  officer  thereof  in  his  of- 
ficial capacity.  Is  a  party  to  a  suit,  and  under 
this  Act — 

(A)  such  department  or  agency  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  Postal  Service;  or 

(B)  any  function  of  such  department, 
agency,  or  officer  is  transferred  to  the  Postal 
Service; 

such  suit  shall  be  continued  by  the  Postal 
Service. 

(d)  The  amendment  of  any  statute  by  this 
Act  shall  not  release  or  extinguish  any  crimi- 
nal prosecution,  penalty,  forfeiture,  or  liabil- 
ity incurred  under  such  statute,  unless  the 
amending  Act  shall  so  expressly  pro\-lde.  and 
such  statute  shall  be  treated  as  still  re- 
maining In  force  for  the  purpose  of  sustain- 
ing any  proper  action  or  prosecution  for  the 
enforcement  of  such  prosecution,  penalty, 
forfeiture,  or  liability. 

(e)  With  respect  to  any  function,  power, 
or  duty  transferred  by  this  Act  and  exercised 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  reference 
In  any  other  Federal  law  to  any  department 
or  agency,  officer,  or  office  so  transferred,  or 
functions  of  which  are  so  transferred,  shall 
be  deemed  to  mean  the  officer  or  agency  of 
the  Postal  Service  In  which  this  Act  vests 
such  function  after  stich  transfer. 

(f)  Provisions  of  title  39.  United  States 
Code,  in  effect  immediately  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  section,  but  not  reenacted  by 
this  Act.  shall  remain  in  force  as  rules  or  reg- 
ulations of  the  Postal  Service  established  by 
this  Act.  to  the  extent  the  Postal  Service  is 
authorized  to  adopt  such  provisions  .as  rules 
or  regulations,  until  they  are  revoked, 
amended,  or  revised  by  the  Postal  Service. 

(  g)  Notwithstanding  section  202  of  title  39, 
United  States  Code,  as  enacted  by  section  2 
of  this  Act.  Governors  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Postal  Service  may  be  paid  S300 
a  day  for  not  more  than  60  days  of  meetings 
in  each  of  the  first  2  years  following  the 
effective  date  of  such  section  202. 

TECHNICAL    AJiIENDMENTS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  225(f)  of  the  Act  of 
December  16.  1967  (81  Stat.  643;  2  U.S.C. 
356),  is  amended — 

1 1 )  by  striking  out  the  word  "and"  at  the 
end  of  ijaragraph  ( C ) : 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  parap-aph  (  Di  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "; and" ;  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  paragraph  <D)  a  new 
par.igraph  i  E )  as  follows : 

"(Bi  the  Governors  of  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  United  States  Postal  Service  ap- 
pointed under  section  202  of  title  39.  United 
States  Code  ". 

{t>\  Subsection  (dMD  of  section  19  of  title 
3,  United  Sta'es  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Postmaster  General.". 

(c)  Title  5.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended 
as  follows ; 

(n  Section  101  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  — 


"The  Post  Office  Department.". 

(2)  Section  104i  !■  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  "executive  branch"  the  following: 
"(Other  than  the  United  States  Postal  Serv- 
ice or  the  Postal  Rate  Commission)". 

(3)  Section  2104  is  amended^ 

(A)  by  inserting  the  subsection  designa- 
tion "(a)"  tveiore  the  word  "For"; 

(B)  by  inserting  after  "except"  the  follow- 
ing; "as  otherwise  provided  by  this  section 
or";  and 

( C)  by  inse.'-ting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  EiiHsection : 

"(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  law, 
an  officer  of  the  United  States  Postal  Service 
or  of  the  Postal  Rate  Commission  is  deemed 
not  an  officer  for  purposes  of  this  title.". 

(4  I  Section  2105  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(e)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  law, 
an  employee  oi  the  United  States  Pos'^al  Serv- 
ice or  of  the  Postal  Rate  Commission  Is 
deemed  not  an  employee  for  purposes  of  this 
title.". 

(5)  Section  3104(a)  (5)  is  repealed. 

(6)  Section  3304a (a)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  ",  in  the  postal  field  service.". 

(7)  (A)    Section  3327  is  repealed. 

(Bi  The  analysis  of  subchapter  I  of  chap- 
ter 33  is  amended  by  striking  out  item  3327, 

(8)  Section  4301(li(ll)  is  repealed. 

(9)  Section  5102iCMl)    is  repealed. 

(10)  Section  5303 1  a)  (2 1  is  repealed. 

Ill)  The  first  sentence  of  section  5304  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  provisions  of 
part  III  of  title  39  relating  to  employees  in 
the  postal  field  service.". 

(12)  Clause  i5)  of  section  5312  is  repealed. 

(13)  Section  5314  is  amended — 
i\)  by  striking  out  clause  (3):  and 

(B)  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following; 

"i55)  Chairman,  Postal  Rate  Commis- 
sion.". 

(14)  Section  5315  is  amended— 

(.'\)  by  striking  out  clauses  (21)  and  (45); 
and 

(Bi  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"(93)  Members,  PosUl  Rate  Commission 
(4).". 

(15)  Clauses  (37),  (60),  and  (123)  of  sec- 
tion 5316  are  repealed. 

(16)  Section  5541(2i(vl)   is  repealed. 
(171    Section    6301 12)  (11)    is    amended   by 

striking  out  the  first  comma  thereof  and  the 
phrase  "except  an  hourly  employee  in  the 
postal  field  service,". 

(18)  Section  6323  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  of  subsections  (a)  and 
(c)  the  phrase  "(a  substitute  employee  in 
the  postal  field  service)  "  wherever  It  appears; 
and 

(B)  by  striking  out  subsections  (b)   and 

(19)  Section  7101  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "postal  service"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "United  States  Postal  Service". 

(20)  Section  8344  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"(c)  This  section  does  not  apply  to  an  in- 
dividual appointed  to  serve  as  a  Governcw  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  United  States 
Postal  Service.". 

(d)  Paragraph  seventh  of  section  5136  oi 
the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  ( 12  U.b.i-. 
24  seventh) ,  is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
"nor  to  bonds,  notes,  and  other  obligations 
issued  bv  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
the  words  "or  by  the  United  States  Postal 
Service" 

(ei  Section  602(c)  of  the  Act  of  August  7. 
1956  (TO  Stat.  1113),  as  amended  (12  U.&.i-- 
lT01d-3(c)),  Is  further  amended  by  str.s- 
ing  cut  "section  306  of  the  Penalty  Mall  Act 
of  1948  (39  use.  321  "n"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "secUon  3204  of  title  39,  tJni.ed 
States  Code". 
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if)  Section  301(a)  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1948  (63  Stat.  431),  as  amended  (12  U.S.C. 
i701e(a) ) ,  Is  further  amended  by  striking  out 
"39  United  States  Code  321n"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "39  United  States  Code  3204". 

(g)  Section  8(b)  of  the  Small  Business  Act, 
as  amended  by  section  107  of  the  Act  of  Oc- 
tober 11,  1967  (81  Stt.t.  269;  15  U.S.C.  637 
(b)(15)).  Is  further  amended  by  striking 
out  "section  1154  of  title  39,  United  States 
Code"  which  appears  in  paragraph  15  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  3204  of  title 
39,  United  States  Code". 

(h)  Section  2(f)  of  the  Act  of  May  28.  1963 
(77  Stat.  50;  16  U.S.C.  4601-1  (f)),  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "section  4154.  title  39, 
United  States  Code",  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "section  3204  of  title  39,  United  States 
Code". 

(1)  Section  8  of  title  17,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Postmaster  General  ' 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "United  States 
Postal  Service";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "section  2506  of  title 
39"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
405  of  title  39". 

(J)  Title  18,  United  States  Code,  la  amend- 
ed as  follows: 

(1)  The  analysis  of  chapter  1  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  in  item  12,  before  "Postal"  the 
words  "United  States". 

(2)  Section  12  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"f  12.  United  States  Postal  Service  defined 

"As  used  in  this  title,  the  term  'Postal 
Service'  means  the  United  States  Postal 
Service  established  under  title  39,  and  every 
officer  and  employee  of  that  Service,  whether 
he  has  taken  the  oath  of  office.". 

13)  Section  440  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
Post  Office  Department"   and   inserting   In 
lieu  thereof  "Postal  Service''. 

(4)  Section  441  Is  amended  bv  striking 
out  "Post  Office  Department  or  the'"'. 

(5i  The  first  2  paragraphs  of  section  500 
are  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"Whoever,  with  Intent  to  defraud,  falsely 
makes,  forges,  counterfeits,  engraves,  or 
prints  any  order  in  imitation  of  or  purport- 
in?  to  be  a  money  order  issued  by  the  Post 
Office  Department  or  Postal  Service,  or  by 
any  officer  or  employee  thereof;  or 

"Whoever  forges  or  counterfeits  the  signa- 
ture of  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Postal 
Service,  upon  or  to  any  money  order,  postal 
note,  or  blank  therefor  provided  or  Issued 
by  or  under  the  direction  of  the  Post  Office 
i^partment  or  the  Postal  Service,  or  poet 
office  department  or  corporation  of  any  for- 
eign country,  and  payable  In  the  United 
btates,  or  any  material  signature  or  In- 
dorsement thereon,  or  any  material  signature 
to  any  receipt  or  certificate  of  Identification 
tnereof;  or". 

(6)  The  last  3  paragraphs  of  section  501 
tnereof  are  amended  to  read  as  follows- 
•Whoever  makes  or  prints,  or  authorizes 
?.m  J!J  °'  printed,  any  postage  stamp. 
« ,t?^,  envelope,  or  postal  card,  of  the  kind 
authorized  and  provided  by  the  Post  Office 
oepartment.  or  by  the  Postal  Service,  with- 
out the  special  authority  and  direction  of 
tne  Department  or  Postal  Service;   or 

staZl?f'"  f^^'  ^"^h  P*^tag«  stamp, 
Sh  ^"^"l^^""^  or  postal  card  has  been 
prated,  with  Intent  to  defraud,  delivers  the 

i^r„l°  ?^'  P^"'""  '^°^  authorized  by  an 

toehRnH^Vl''''"'^'  **"'>■  ««:uted  under 

seal  .?^„°^  "-^^  Postmaster  General  and  the 

PoLf^  ^°''  °^^^  Department  or  the 
t-ostdi  Service,  to  receive  it— 

prisonprt  ^n.^"^"^  "°*  """'^  ^^^^  «500  or  Im- 
Pnsoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both.". 

strik-L  ^^''^''^  ^^2  ^'^'^  8''6  a'-e  amended  by 
men    ir*  '''"  ^^^^^  ■■P°«*  ''^^^  ^epan- 

Ueu  ih^Tp  7'n^'  '^  ^PP^"^  ^"^  inserting  in 
'leu  thereof  "Postal  Service" 

the  L^^'°"^^'''' ''  ^i^ended  by  striking  out 
the  Phrase  "Post  Office  Department  of  the 


United  States"  wherever  it  appears  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Postal  Service". 

(9)  Section  1114  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "postal  inspector,  any  postmaster,  officer, 
or  employee  in  the  field  service  of  the  Post 
Office  Department"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "officer  or  employee  of  the  Postal 
Service". 

(10)  Section  1303  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "a  postma.ster  or  other  person  employed 
in"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "an  officer 
or  employee  of". 

(11)  Section  1341  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Post  Office  Department"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Postal  Service". 

(12)  Section  1342  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Post  Office  Department  of  the  United 
States"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Postal 
Service". 

(13)  Section  1463  is  amended  bv  striking 
out  "Postmaster  General"  in  sectijii  1463  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Postal  Service". 

(14)  Section  1696(c)  is  amended  bv  strik- 
ing out  "section  500  of  title  39"  and"insert- 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  'section  601  of  title  39". 

(15)  Section  1699  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Postmaster  General"  wherever  appear- 
ing   therein   and    inserting    in    lieu    thereof 

"Postal  Service". 

(16)  (A)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  1703  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(a)  'Wlioever,  being  a  Postal  Service  of- 
ficer or  employee,  unlawfully  secrets,  de- 
stroys, detains,  delays,  or  opens  any  letter, 
postal  card,  package,  bag,  or  mail  entrusted 
to  him  or  which  shall  come  into  his  posses- 
sion, and  which  was  Intended  to  be  conveved 
by  mail,  or  carried  or  delivered  by  any  carrier 
or  other  employee  of  the  Postal  Service,  or 
forwarded  through  or  delivered  from  any  post 
office  or  station  thereof  established  by  au- 
thority of  the  Postmaster  General  or  the 
Postal  Service,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$500  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  five  vears 
or  both.". 

(B)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  1703  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  phrase  "post- 
master or  Postal  Service  employee"  where- 
ever  it  appears  and  inserting  in  "lieu  thereof 
"Postal  Service  officer  or  employee". 

(17)  Section  1704  is  amended" by  Inserting 
•or  the  Postal  Service"  after  the  w'ords  "Post 
Office  Department"  wherever  thev  appear. 

(18)  Section  1707  Is  amended  t>y  striking 
out  "Post  Office  Department"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Postal  Service". 

( 19)  (A)  Section  1709  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows; 

"§  1709.  Theft  of  mall  matter  by  officer  or 
employee 

"Whoever,  being  a  Postal  Service  officer  or 
employee,  embezzles  any  letter,  postal  card, 
package,  bag,  or  mail,  or  any  article  or  thing 
contained  therein  entrusted  to  him  or  which 
comes  into  his  possession  Intended  to  be  con- 
veyed by  mail,  or  carried  or  delivered  by  any 
carrier,  messenger,  agent,  or  other  person 
employed  In  any  department  of  the  Postal 
Service,  or  forwarded  through  or  delivered 
from  any  post  office  or  station  thereof  es- 
tablished by  authority  of  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral or  of  the  Postal  Service;  or  steals,  ab- 
stracts, or  removes  from  anv  such  letter. 
package,  bag,  or  mall,  any  article  or  thing 
contained  therein,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $2,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  both.", 

(B)  The  analysis  of  chapter  83  is  amended 
by  striking  out — 
"1709.  Theft  of  mall  matter  by  postmaster  or 

employee." 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof — 
"1709.  Theft  of  mall  matter  by  officer  or  em- 
ployee.". 

(20)  Section  1710  Is  amended  bv  striking 
out  "postmaster  or  Postal  Service  employee" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Postal  Service 
officer  or  employee". 

(21)  Section  1711  Is  amended— 
(A)  by  striking  out  the  phrase  "postmaster 


or  Postal  Service  employee"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Postal  Service  officer  or  em- 
ployee"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "Post  Office  Depart- 
ment" and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Postal 
Service"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "postmaster"  wherever 
it  appears  In  the  second  paragraph  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Postal  Service  of- 
ficer or  employee";   and 

(D|  by  striking  out  "Postmaster  General" 
wherever  appearing  In  section  1711,  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Postal  Service". 

(22)  Section   1712   is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  phrase  "post- 
master or  Postal  Service  employee"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Postal  Service  officer 
or  employee"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "Post  Office  Depart- 
ment" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Postal 
Service"; 

(Ci  by  striking  out  "postmaster  or  em- 
ployee" in  the  second  paragraph  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "Postal  Service  officer  or 
employee";  and 

(D|  by  striking  out  "postmfister  or  other 
person"  in  the  second  paragraph  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "officer  or  employee". 

(23)  Section  1713  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "a  postmaster  or  other  person  employed 
in  any  branch  of  the  Postal  Service"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Postal  Service". 

(24)  Section  1715  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Postmaster  General" 
wherever  appearing  therein  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "Postal  Senice";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "postmaster,  letter 
carrier,  or  other  person  In"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "officer  or  employee  of". 

(25)  (A)  The  second,  third,  and  fourth  par- 
agraphs of  section  1716  are  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"The  Postal  Service  may  permit  the  trans- 
mission In  the  malls,  under  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  it  shall  prescribe  .as  to  prepa- 
ration and  packing,  of  any  such  articles 
which  are  not  outwardly  or  of  their  own 
force  dangerous  or  injurious  to  life,  health, 
or  property. 

"The  Postal  Service  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  permit  the  transmission  In  the 
mails,  under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by 
it,  of  live  scorpions  which  are  to  be  used 
for  purjjoses  of  medical  research  or  for  the 
manufacture  of  antivenom.  Such  regulations 
shall  Include  such  provisions  with  respect  to 
the  packaging  of  such  live  scorpions  for 
transmission  in  the  malls  as  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice deems  necessary  or  desirable  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Postal  Service  personnel  and  of 
the  public  generally  and  for  ease  of  handling 
by  such  personnel  and  by  any  Individual  con- 
nected with  such  research  or  manufacture. 
Nothing  contained  In  this  paragraph  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  the  transmission  In 
the  mails  of  live  scorpions  by  means  of  air- 
craft engaged  In  the  carriage  of  passengers 
for  compensation  or  hire. 

"The  transmission  in  the  malls  of  poison- 
ous drugs  and  medicines  may  be  limited  by 
the  Postal  Service  to  shipments  of  such 
articles  from  the  manufacturer  thereof  or 
dealer  therein  to  licensed  physicians,  sur- 
geons, dentists,  pharmacists,  diruggists.  cos- 
metologists, barbers,  and  veterinarians  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  It  shall  pre- 
scribe.". 

(B)   Section  1716  Is  amended— 
(i)   by  striking  out  "Postmaster  General" 
wherever  else  appearing  therein  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "Postal  Senice"; 

(II)  by  striking  out  "letter  carrier"  In  the 
first  paragraph  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
■officer  or  employee  of  the  Postal  Service"; 

and 

(III)  by  striking  out  "postmaster,  letter 
carrier,  or  other  person  in  the  postal  service" 
In  the  seventh  paragraph  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "officer  or  emplovee  of  the  Postal 
Service". 
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(26)  Section  1716A  Is  sunended  by  striking 
out  "section  4010"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "section  3002". 

(27)  Section  1717(b)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  'Of  the  United  States". 

(28)  Section  1718  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Postmaster  General"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  theret  f  "Postal  Service". 

(29)  Section  1721  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "postmaster  or  postal 
service  employee  '  and  ln.',ertlng  In  lieu 
thereof  "Postal  Service  officer  or  employee"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  phrase  "Post  Office 
Department"  wherever  It  appears  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "Postal  Service"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "postmaster  or  other 
person"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "officer 
or  employee";  and 

(D)  by  striking  out  "the  postmaster  cr 
any  employee  of  a  post  office  or  station  cr 
branch  thereof"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"any  such  officer  or  employee". 

(30)  Section  1722  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "any  postmaster  or  to  the  Post  Office 
Department  or  any  officer  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice" and  InserUng  In  lieu  thereof  "the  Postal 
Service  or  to  any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Postal  Service". 

(31)  Section  1723  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "the  Postmaster  General"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "a  duly  authorized  officer  of 
the  Postal  Service". 

(32)  Section  1724  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"§  1724.  Postage  on  mall  delivered  by  foreign 
vessels 
"Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  treaty  or 
convention  the  Postal  Service  may  require 
the  trnnsport.itlon  by  any  steamship  of  mall 
between  ^he  United  States  and  any  foreign 
port  at  the  compensation  fixed  under  au- 
thorl-y  of  law.  Upon  refusal  by  the  master 
or  the  commander  of  such  steamship  or 
\essel  to  accept  the  mall,  when  tendered  by 
the  Postal  Service  or  Its  representative,  the 
collector  or  other  officer  of  the  port  em- 
powered to  grant  clearance,  on  notice  of  the 
refusal  aforesaid,  shall  withhold  clearance. 
until  the  collector  or  other  officer  ot  the  port 
Is  Informed  by  the  Postal  Service  or  Ita 
representative  that  the  master  or  commander 
of  the  steamship  or  vessel  has  accepted  the 
mall  or  that  conveyance  by  his  steamship 
or  vessel  Is  no  longer  required  by  the  Postal 
Service". 

(33)  Section  1725  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Postma-ster  General"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  tliereof  "Postal  Service.". 

(34)  Section  1729  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Postmaster  General"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Postal  Service". 

(35)  Section  1730  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Postmaster  General"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Postal  Service". 

(36)\Ai  Section  1733  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"S  1733.  MatUnp  periodical  publications  with- 
out prepayment  of  postage 

"Whoever,  except  as  permitted  by  law, 
knowincly  mails  any  periodical  publication 
without  the  prepayment  of  postage,  or.  l>eing 
an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Postal  Service, 
knowlnglv  permits  any  periodical  publica- 
tion to  be  mailed  without  prepayment  of 
postage,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000, 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both.". 

(B)  The  .analysis  of  chapter  83  Is  amended 
by  striking  out — 
"1733.  -Affidavits     relating     to     second-class 

mall." 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof— 
"1733.  Mailing  periodical  publications  with- 
out   prepayment   of   postage.". 

(37)  (A)  Chapter  83  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sections: 
"5  1735.  Sexually  oriented  advertisements 

•■{%)  Whoever — 


"(1)  willfully  uses  the  malls  for  the  mail- 
ing, carriage  In  the  malls,  or  delivery  of  any 
sexually  oriented  advertisement  in  viola- 
tion of  section  3010  of  Utle  39.  or  willfully 
violates  any  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors Issued  under  such  section;  or 

"(2)  sells,  leases,  rents,  lends,  exchanges, 
or  licenses  the  use  of.  or.  except  lor  the  pur- 
pose expressly  authorized  by  section  3010  of 
title  39,  uses  a  mailing  list  maintained  by 
the  Board  of  Governors  under  such  section; 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  five  years,  or  both, 
for  the  first  offense,  and  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  ten  years,  or  both,  for  any  second  or 
subsequent  offense. 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "Eexually  oriented  advertisement'  shall 
have  the  same  meaning  as  given  It  In  sec- 
tion 3010(d)    of  title  39. 
"§  1736.  Restrictive  use  of  information 

"(a)  No  information  or  evidence  obtained 
bv  reason  of  compliance  by  a  natural  person 
with  any  provision  of  section  3010  of  title 
39,  or  regulations  Issued  thereunder,  shall, 
except  as  provided  in  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section,  be  used,  directly  or  Indirectly,  as 
evidence  against  that  person  in  a  criminal 
proceeding. 

"(bi  The  fact  of  the  performance  of  any 
act  bv  an  Individual  in  compliance  with  any 
provision  of  section  3010  of  title  39,  or  regu- 
lations Issued  thereunder,  shall  not  be 
the  admission  of  any  fact,  or  otherwise  be 
used,  directly  or  indirectly,  as  evidence 
against  that  person  in  a  criminal  proceeding, 
except  as  provided  In  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section. 

"(c)  Subsections  (a)  and  (bi  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  preclude  the  use  of  any  such 
information  or  evidence  in  a  prosecution  or 
other  action  under  any  applicable  provision 
of  law  with  respect  to  the  furnishing  of  false 
information. 

"§  1737.  Manufacturer  of  sexually  related 
mall  matter 
"(a I  Whoever  shall  print,  roproduce.  or 
manufacture  any  sexually  related  mall  mat- 
ter. Intending  or  knowing  that  such  matter 
will  be  deposited  for  mailing  or  delivery  by 
mail  in  violation  of  section  3008  or  3010  of 
title  39.  in  violation  of  any  regulation  of  the 
Postal  Service  Issued  under  such  section, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  five  years,  or  both, 
for  the  first  offense,  and  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  ten  years,  or  both,  for  any  second  or 
subsequent  offense. 

"(b)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term  'sex- 
ually related  mall  matter'  means  any  matter 
which  is  within  the  scope  of  section  3008(ai 
or  3010(d)  of  title  39". 

( B )  The  table  of  contents  of  such  chapter 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  items: 

"1735.  Sexually   oriented   advertisements. 
"1736.  Restrictive  use  of  information. 
"1737.  Manufacturer  of  sexually  related  mail 
matter.". 
(38)  (Ai   Section  3061  is  amended — 

(I)  by  striking  out  the  section  heading 
and  inserting  in  lieu  tliereof  the  following: 
"S3061.  Powers  of  postal  personnel": 

(II)  by  striking  out  of  subsection  (a*  the 
words  "postal  inspectors  may.  to  the  extent 
authoriiied  by  the  Postmaster  General — " 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "officers  and 
employees  of  the  Postal  Service  performing 
duties  related  to  the  inspection  of  postal 
matters  may.  to  the  extent  authorized  by 
the  Board  of  Governors — ";  and 

(iil)  by  striking  out  of  subsection  (b)  the 
words  "postal  service"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Postal  Service.  Including  property  of 
the  Postal  Service.". 

(B)  The  analysis  of  chapter  203  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out — 


"3061.  Powers  of  postal  Inspectors." 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof — 
"3061.  Powers  of  postal  personnel". 

(k)  Section  1(d)  of  the  Act  of  June  8, 
1938  (52  Stat.  631),  as  amended  (56  Stat  250; 
22  U.S.C.  611(d)),  is  further  amended  by 
striking  out  "file  with  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral a  sworn  statement  in  compliance  with 
section  2  of  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912  (37 
Stat.  553),  as  amended",  and  in.'erting  in 
lieu  thereof,  "file  with  the  United  States 
Postal  Service  information  In  compliance 
with  section  3611  of  title  39,  United  States 
Code". 

(1)(1)  The  sixth  subdivision  of  section  7 
of  the  Act  of  July  31,  1894  (28  Stat  206;  31 
use  72  Fifth),  and  the  second  proviso  of 
section  10  of  the  Act  of  August  24.  1912  f37 
Stat.  559:  31  USC  72  Fifth)  are  repealed. 

(2)  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  March  6,  1948 
(60  Stat  31),  as  amended  (31  USC  129),  is 
further  amended  by  inserting  after  "Post- 
master General,"  the  following:  "the  United 
States  Postal  Service,". 

(3)  Section  1302  of  the  Act  of  July  27, 1956, 
as  amended  (31  USC  724a> .  is  further  amend- 
ed by  adding  the  following  sentence  thereto- 
"Notwithstanding  the  other  provisions  of  this 
section,  judgments  against  the  United  States 
arising  out  of  activities  of  the  United  States 
Postal  Service  shall  be  paid  by  the  Postal 
Service  out  of  any  funds  available  to  it". 

(4)  Sectlo::  1  of  the  Act  of  September  30, 
1890  (26  Stat.  511;  31  U.S.C.  1028)  Is  hereby 
repealed. 

(m)(l)  Section  411(f)  of  the  Public  Build- 
ings Acts  of  1949.  as  amended  i  68  Stat.  520: 
40  U.S.C.  356(f)).  is  further  amended  by 
striking  out  in  the  third  proviso  "section 
205  of  the  Post  Office  Department  Property 
Act  of  1954"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  2003  of  title  39.  United  States  Code" 

(2)  Item  (15)  of  section  602(d)  of  the  Act 
of  June  30.  1949  (63  Srat.  401),  as  amended 
(40  use.  474(15))  is  further  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(15)   The  United  States  Postal  Service:". 

(3)  Section  16  of  the  Act  of  September  9, 
1959  (73  Stat.  483;  40  U.S  C.  615)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  16,  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  limit  or  repeal— 

"  ( 1 )  existing  authorizations  for  the  lea.=ing 
of  buildings  by  and  for  the  General  Services 
Administration;  or 

"(2)  the  authority  conferred  by  law  on  the 
United  States  Postal  Service.". 

(4)  The  third  proviso  of  section  3  of  the 
Act  of  August  10,  1939  (50  Stat.  479),  as 
amended  (40  U.S.C.  723) ,  Is  further  amended 
by  striking  out  "Insofar  as  such  lofs.  destruc- 
tion, or  damage  may  be  adjusted  by  the  Post- 
master General  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  March  17,  1882,  as  amended  i  U.S.C 
1934  edition,  title  39,  sec.  49)".  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "insofar 
as  such  loss,  destruction,  or  damage  relates 
to  property  of  the  United  States  Postal  Serv- 
ice chargeable  to  its  officers  or  employees'. 

(5)  Section  3a  of  the  Government  Losses 
in  Shipment  Act  as  added  by  section  2  of  the 
Act  of  August  10.  1939  (53  Stat.  1358:  40 
VSC.  724).  Is  nmT.ded  (A)  by  striking  out 
the  colon  Immedlatelv  preceding  the  proviso 
and  Inserting  a  period  in  lieu  thereof;  and 
(B)   by  striking  out  the  proviso. 

(n)   Section  602(1)  of  the  Act  of  August  20. 

1964  (78  Stat.  529;  42  U.S.C.  2942(1)).  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  4154  of  tit  e 
39.  United  States  Code"  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "section  3204  cf  title  39,  United 
States  Code". 

(o)  Whenever  any  reference  Is  made  in 
any  provision  of  law  (other  than  tli^s  *^' 
or  a  provision  of  law  amended  by  this  Act). 
regulation,  rule,  record,  or  document  to  tne 
Poet  Office  Department,  the  Postal  Service, 
the  postal  field  service,  the  field  postal  serv- 
ice, or  the  departmental  service  or  depart- 
mental headquarters  of  the  Post  Office  W- 
partment.  such  reference  shall  be  conslderea 
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a  reference  to  the  United  States  Postal  Serv- 
ice. Any  reference  to  any  officer  or  employee 
of  the  Post  Office  Department,  the  Postal 
Service,  the  postal  field  service,  the  field 
postal  service,  or  the  departmental  service 
or  departmental  headquarters  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  shall  be  deemed  a  refer- 
ence to  the  appropriate  officer  or  employee 
of  the  United  States  Postal  Service. 

(p)  Whenever  reference  Is  made  in  any 
provision  of  law  (other  than  this  Act  or  pro- 
vision of  law  amended  by  this  Act),  regula- 
tion, rule,  record,  or  document  to  a  postal 
inspector  or  chief  postal  Inspector  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  such  reference  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the  appro- 
priate officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States 
Postal  Service  who  performs  duties  related 
to  the  Inspection  of  postal  matters. 

(q)  Whenever  reference  Is  made  In  any  law 
to  title  39,  United  States  Code,  or  provision 
of  that  title,  as  such  title  or  provision  existed 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  tills  section, 
that  reference  shall  be  considered  a  refer- 
ence to  the  appropriate  provision  of  title  39, 
as  amended  by  section  2  of  this  Act,  unless 
no  such  provision  Is  Included  therein. 

STUDY  OF  PRIVATE  CARRI\GE  OF  MAIL 

Sec  7.  The  Congress  finds  that  advances 
in  communications  technology,  data  process- 
ing, and  the  needs  of  mail  iisers  require  a 
complete  study  and  thorough  reevaluatlon 
of  the  restrictions  on  the  private  carriage 
of  letters  and  packets  contained  in  chapter 
6  of  title  39.  United  States  Code  (as  enacted 
by  section  2  of  this  Act) .  and  sections  1694- 
1696  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  and  the 
regulations  established  and  administered 
under  these  laws.  The  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  United  States  Postal  Service  shall  submit 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  within  2 
years  after  the  effective  date  of  this  section 
a  report  and  recommendation  for  the  mod- 
ernization of  these  provisions  of  law,  and 
such  regulations  and  administrative  prac- 
tices. 
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the  first  day  of  the  first  pav  period  which 
began  on  or  after  April  16.  1970.  and  ending 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  by  an 
officer  or  employee  who  died  during  such 
period. 

Such  retroactive  pay.  compensation,  or  salary 
shall  not  be  considered  as  basic  pay  for  the 
purpo.-^es  of  subchapter  in  cf  chapter  83  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  civil 
service  retirement,  or  any  other  retirement 
law  or  retirement  system.  In  the  case  of  any 
such  retired  or  deceased  officer  or  employee. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  serv- 
ice in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
In  the  case  of  an  individual  relieved  from' 
training  and  service  In  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  or  discharged  from  hos- 
pitalization following  such  training  and 
service,  shall  include  the  period  provided  by 
law  for  the  mandatory  restoration  of  such 
individual  to  a  position  In  or  under  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

(d)  For  purposes  of  determining  the 
amount  of  Insurance  for  which  an  Individual 
IS  eligible  under  chapter  87  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  group  life  Insurance 
for  Government  employees,  all  changes  In 
rates  of  pay.  compensation,  and  salary  which 
result  from  the  enactment  of  this  section 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  become 
effective  as  of  the  date  of  such  enactment. 

(e)  No  rate  of  basic  pay  or  compensation 
in  excess  of  the  rate  of  basic  pay  for  GS-18 
of  the  General  Schedule  in  sect'lon  5332  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  shall  be  paid 
by  reason  of  the  enactment  of  this  section 


TRANSFER  OF  POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT 
PERSONNEL 

Sec.  8.  Officers  and  emplovees  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  shall  become  officers  and 
employees  of  the  United  States  Postal  Service 
on  the  eflective  date  of  this  section.  The  pro- 
vlslonc  of  ihls  section  shall  not  apply  to 
persons  occupying  the  positions  of  Post- 
master General,  Deputy  Postmaster  General 
Assistant  Postmasters  General,  General 
Counsel,  or  Judicial  Officer.  This  section  shall 
not  be  construed,  however,  to  prohibit  the 
appointment  of  such  persons  to  positions  In 
the  Postal  Service. 

COMPENSATION   OP  EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  9.  (a  I  The  Postmaster  General,  under 
regulations  made  by  him.  shall  increase  the 
ra^es  of  basic  pay  or  compensation  of  em- 
ployees m  the  Post  Office  Department  so  that 
such  rates  will  equal,  as  nearly  as  practicable, 
108  percent  of  the  rates  of  br,?ic  pnv  cr  com- 
pensation m  effect  immediately  prior  to  the 
l\f,°J  fn^'-^tment  of  this  Act.  Such  lncre.H<:es 
S.131I  take  effect  on  the  first  dav  of  the  first 
pay  period  which  begins  on  or  after  April  16, 

.J'\^^'^^^''*'^^^^'^  pay,  compensation  or  sal- 
ary shall  be  paid  by  reason  of  this  Act  only 
m  the  case  of  an  Individual  in  the  service 
Arrn^H?''^  ^^^^^  (including  service  In  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  i  on  the 
aate  of^  enactment  of  this  Act.  except  that 

s'aS  Kid- '  '''''■•  =°'"P^"«'»^'>^».  "r  salary 

di.rino'^v,^"  '^^'^^  °^  employee  who  retired, 
auring  the  period  beginning  on  the  first  dav 

a  ter  An  u\.P*-'  P'^'"'"'^  ^''^''^'^  ^^^^  O"  or 
0  .nn  f  "  1'5.  1970.  and  ending  on  the  df.te 
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relating  r  '^°/  ''"^  ^'  ^'''^'^  ^^^^^^  Code. 

icSi    T";}^"^^"^^  of  accounts,  for  serv- 

«ndered,  during  the  period  beginning  on 


LABOR    AGREEMENTS 

Sec.  10.    (a)    As  soon  as  practicable  after 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Postmaster 
General  and  the  labor  org.inizatioii-s  which  as 
of  the  effective  date  of  this  section  hold  na- 
tional exclusive  recognition  rights  granted  bv 
the  Post  Office  Department,  shall  negotiate 
an  agreement  or  agreements  covering  wages 
hours,  and   workln;;  condltloiLs  of  ihe  em- 
ployees represented  by  such  labor  organiza- 
tions. The  parlies  shall  commence  bargain- 
ing for  such  agreement  or  agreements  not 
later  than   30  days  following  deliver;.-  of  a 
written   request  therefor   bv   a  labor'  orpa- 
nlzation  to  the  Postmaster  General  or  by  the 
Postmaster  General  to  a  labor  or^nizatlon 
Any  agreement  made  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  continue  In  force  after  the  com- 
mencement of  operations  of  the  United  States 
Postal  Service  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  if  entered  into  between  the 
Postal    Service    and    recognized    collective- 
bargaining  representatives  under  chapter  12 
of  title  39,  United  States  Code. 

(b)  Any  agreement  negotiated  under  this 
section  shall  establish  a  new  wage  schedule 
whereunder  postal  employees  will  reach  the 
maximum  pay  step  for  vhelr  respective  labor 
grades  after  not  more  than  8  years  of  satis- 
factory service  In  such  grades.  The  agree- 
ments shall  provide  that  where  an  employee 
had  sufficient  satisfactory  service  In  the  pay 
s'.ep  he  occupied  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
section  to  have  qualified  for  advancement  to 
the  next  highest  pay  step  under  the  new  wage 
.schedule,  had  such  schedule  been  In  effect 
throughout  the  period  of  such  .service,  the 
employee  shall  be  advanced  to  such  next 
highest  pay  step  in  the  new  schedule  on  the 
effective  date  of  the  new  schedule. 

(c)  An  a^eement  made  under  this  section 
shall  become  effective  at  any  time  after  the 
commencement  of  bargaining,  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  thereof.  The  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral shall  establish  wages,  hours,  and  work- 
ing conditions  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  any  agreement  or  agreements  made  under 
this  section  notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  any  law  other  than  title  39. 

(d)  If  the  parties  fall  to  reach  agreement 
within  90  days  of  the  commencement  of  col- 
lective bargaining,  a  fact-finding  panel  will 
be  established  In  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  section  1207(b)  of  title  39.  United  States 


Code,  unless  the  parties  have  prevlouslv 
agreed  to  another  procedure  for  a  binding 
resolution  of  their  differences.  If  the  partlee 
fail  to  reach  agreement  within  180  days  of 
the  commencement  of  collective  bargaining 
and  If  they  have  not  agreed  to  another  pro- 
cedure for  binding  resolution,  an  arbitra- 
tion board  shall  be  established  to  provide 
conclusive  and  binding  arbitration  In  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  section  1207(c)  of 
such  tiUe. 

(e)  Agreements  made  pursuant  to  this 
section  and  expenditures  made  under  such 
agreements  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  3679  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes.  as  amended  i31  U.S.C.  665). 

(f)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  ref- 
erences to  title  39  and  sections  of  title  39 
are  references  to  title  39,  United  States 
Code,  as  enacted  by  section  2  of  this  Act. 

SEPARABILFTT     AND     LEGISLATHX     CONSTRUCTION 

Sec  11.  (a)  If  a  part  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  as  enacted  by  section  2  of  this 
Act,  Is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of  such 
title  shall  not  be  affected  thereby  and  If 
any  other  part  of  this  Act  Is  held  to  be  In- 
valid,  the  remainder  of  the  Act  shall  not  be 
affected  thereby. 

(b)  An  Inference  of  a  legislative  con- 
structlon  Is  not  to  be  drawn  by  reason  of 
a  chapter  m  title  39,  United  States  Code  as 
enacted  by  section  2  of  this  Act,  in  which 
a  section  is  placed  nor  by  reason  of  the  cap- 
tion or  catchllne. 

TRANSrriONAL     EXPENSES 

Sec.  12.  Expenses  of  the  United  States 
Postal  Service  and  the  Postal  Rate  Com- 
mission, established  under  section  2  of  this 
Act,  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
until  the  date  of  commencement  of  opera- 
tions of  the  Postal  Service  and  the  Com- 
mission, shall  be  deemed  to  be  necessary  ex- 
penses of  the  administration  of  the  'Post 
Office  Department  as  now  constituted. 

APPOINTMENT   OF   POSTMA.'^ERS   AND    OTHER 
EMPLOYEES     ON     MERTT     BASIS 

Sec.  13.  (a)  Between  the  date  of  enact- 
-ment  of  this  Act  and  the  date  on  which  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  United  States 
Postal  Service  determines  that  section  1001 
of  title  39,  United  States  Code  (as  enacted 
by  section  2  of  this  Act),  is  effective,  the 
Postmaster  General  shall  appoint  postmas- 
ters at  offices  of  all  chosses  in  the  competi- 
tive civil  service  by  one  of  the  three  follow. 
Ing  methods  which  shall  be  applied  In  the 
following  order  of  precedence : 

(1)  by  selection  of  a  qualified  employee 
serving  at  the  post  office  where  the  vacancv 
occurs,  including  an  acting  postmaster  who 
was  serving  on  January  1.  1969,  who  shall 
acquire  a  competitive  status  upon  being  ap- 
pointed postmaster; 

(2)  if  no  qualified  employee  serving  at 
the  post  office  where  the  vacancv  occurs  is 
available  for,  and  willing  to  accep't,  appoint- 
ment by  the  method  described  in  subpara- 
graph (1),  by  selection  of  a  qualified  em- 
ployee serving  in  the  postal  field  service- 
or 

(3)  If  no  qualified  employee  Is  available 
for,  and  willing  to  accept,  appointment  by 
the  methods  described  in  subparagraph  (1) 
or  (2),  by  competitive  examination  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  governing  appoint- 
ments In  the  competitive  service. 
Enactment  of  this  subsection  shall  not  af- 
fect the  status  or  tenure  of  postmasters  In 
'ffice  on  the  date  of  enac-.ment  of  this 
Act. 

(bUD  In  the  selection,  appointment, 
and  promotion  of  employees  of  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  between  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  and  the  d.ite  on  which  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Postal  Service  de- 
termines that  former  section  3311  of  title  39. 
United  States  Code.  Is  no  longer  effective,  no 
political  test  cr  qualification  shall  be  per- 
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mltted  or  given  consideration,  and  all  such 
personnel  actions  shall  be  taken  on  the  basis 
of  merit  and  fitness.  Any  officer  or  employee 
of  the  Post  Office  Department  who  violates 
this  subsection  shall  be  removed  from  office 
or  otherwise  disciplined  in  accordance  with 
procedures  for  dlscipUnary  action  established 
pursuant  to  law. 

(21  This  subsection  does  not  apply  to  the 
selection  and  appointment  of  officers  whose 
appointment  is  vested  in  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, or  to  the  selection,  appointment,  or  pro- 
motion to  a  position  designated  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  as  a  position  of  a  con- 
fldential  or  policy-determining  character  or 
as  a  position  to  be  nUed  by  a  noncareer 
executive  assignment. 

INVASION    OF  PRIVACY   BY    MAILING   OF   SEXUALLY 
ORIENTED     ADVERTISEMENTS 

Sec.  14.  (a)   The  Congress  finds— 

( 1 )  that  the  United  States  malls  are  being 
used  for  the  Indiscriminate  dissemination  of 
advertising  matter  so  designed  and  so  pre- 
sented as  to  exploit  sexual  sensationalism  for 
commercial  gain: 

(2)  that  such  matter  is  profoundly  shock- 
ing and  offen.'^lve  to  many  persons  who  re- 
ceive It,  unsolicited,  through  the  malls; 

(3  I  that  such  use  of  the  mails  constitutes 
a  serious  threat  to  the  dignity  and  sanctity 
of  the  American  home  and  subjects  many 
persons  to  an  unconscionable  and  unwar- 
r.=inted  Intrusion  upon  their  fundamental 
personal  right  to  privacy; 

(41  that  such  use  of  the  mall  reduces  the 
abilitv  of  responsible  parents  to  protect  their 
minor  children  from  exposure  to  material 
which  thev  as  parents  believe  to  be  harmful 
to  the  normal  and  healthy  ethical,  mental, 
and  social  development  of  their  children; 
and 

(5)  that  the  traffic  in  such  offensive  ad- 
vertisements Is  so  large  that  individual  citi- 
zens will  be  helpless  to  protect  their  privacy 
or  their  families  without  stronger  and  more 
effective  Federal  controls  over  the  mailing  of 
such  matter. 

(bi  On  the  basis  of  such  findings,  the 
Congress  determines  that  It  Is  contrary  to 
the  public  policy  of  the  United  States  for 
the  facilities  and  services  of  the  United 
States  Postal  Service  to  be  used  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  such  materials  to  persons  who 
do  not  want  their  privacy  invaded  in  this 
manner  or  to  persons  who  wish  to  protect 
their  minor  children  from  exposure  to  such 
material. 

EFFECTIVE     DATES 

Sec.  15.  (a)  Except  as  provided  m  subsec- 
tion (bi  of  this  section,  this  section  and  sec- 
tions 9  through  13  of  this  Act.  and  sections 
202.  203.  205  (b)  and  (C»,  20€,  and  401(2). 
and  subchapter  I  of  chapter  36  of  title  39, 
United  States  Code,  as  enacted  by  section  2 
of  this  Act,  shall  become  effective  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  Except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  Act,  the  other  provisions  of 
this  Act  shall  become  effective  within  1  year 
after  the  enactment  of  this  Act  on  the  date 
or  dates  established  therefor  by  the  Board 
of  Governors  and  published  by  It  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register.  References  to  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice in  any  provision  of  this  Act  (Other  than 
a  provision  referred  to  In  the  first  sentence 
of  this  subsection)  which  becomes  effective 
before  the  Postal  Service  commences  opera- 
tions shall  be  held  and  considered  to  refer  to 
tlie  Post  Office  Department  until  the  Postal 
Service  commences  operations. 

(b)  Sections  3010  and  3011  of  title  39, 
United  States  Code,  as  enacted  by  section  2 
of  this  Act,  and  sections  1735,  1736,  and  1737 
of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  as  enacted  by 
section  6ijt  of  this  Act.  shall  become  effec- 
tive on  the  first  day  of  the  sixth  month 
which  begins  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 


And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

THADDETJS   J.   DULSKI, 

David  N.  Henderson, 
Arnold  Olsen, 
Morris  Udall, 
DoMiNiCK  V.  Daniels, 
Robert  J.  Corbett, 
Glenn  Cunningham, 
Edward    J.    Derwinski, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Gale  W.  McGee, 
Jennings  Randolph, 
Hiram  L.  Pong, 
J.  Caleb  Boggs, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  17070)  to  Improve 
and  modernize  the  postal  service,  to  reorga- 
nise the  Post  Office  Department,  and  for 
other  purposes,  submit  the  following  state- 
ment in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  ac- 
tion agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and  rec- 
ommended In  the  accompanying  conference 
report : 

The  Senate  amendment  struck  out  all  the 
House  bill  after  the  enacting  elatise  and  In- 
serted a  substitute.  Tlie  House  recedes  from 
Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate,  with  an  aniendment  which  Is  a  sub- 
stitute for  both  the  House  bill  and  the  Sen- 
ate amendment.  The  differences  between  the 
House  bill  and  the  substitute  agreed  to  In 
conference  are  noted  below  except  for  minor 
technical  and  clarifying  changes  made  neces- 
sary by  reason  of  the  conference  agreement. 
title 

Tlie  House  bill  was  titled  "Postal  Reorga- 
nization and  Salary  Adjustment  Act  of  1970". 
The  Senate  amendment  provided  for  the  title 
to  be  "Postal  Reorganization  Act".  The  con- 
ference substitute  adopts  the  Senate  provi- 
sion. 

POSTAL    POLICY 

The  House  bill  provided  as  a  matter  of 
policy  that  pay  of  postal  employees  was  to 
be  comparable  to  pay  levels  in  major  Indus- 
tries in  the  private  sector.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment contained  a  similar  provision  but  made 
no  reference  to  taajor  Industries,  and  the 
conference  substitute  conforms  to  the  Sen- 
ate amendment. 

bo.ard  of  governors 

Tlie  House  bill  provided  for  an  11 -member 
Commission  on  Postal  Costs  and  Revenues 
to  direct  the  policy  of  the  Postal  Service. 
The  Commission  was  to  consist  of  9  Com- 
missioners appointed  by  the  President,  the 
Postmaster  General,  and  the  Deputy  Post- 
master General.  The  Senate  amendment  pro- 
vided for  a  l5-niember  Board  of  Governors 
to  direct  the  exercise  of  all  powers  of  the 
Postal  Service.  The  Board  was  to  consist  of 
9  Governors  appointed  by  the  President,  the 
Postmaster  General,  the  Deputy  Postmaster 
General,  and  4  non-voting  Members  of  Con- 
gress. The  conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision  with  an  amendment  elim- 
inating Members  of  Congress  from  member- 
ship on  the  Board. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision not  In  the  House  bill  providing  for  the 
President  to  designate  one  of  the  9  Presiden- 
tially-appointed Governors  as  Chairman  The 
conference  substitute  adopts  the  Senate  pro- 
vision with  an  amendment  providing  for  the 
Governors  to  designate  one  of  the  members 
of  the  Board  as  Chairman. 

MEETINGS   OF  BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  not 
In  the  Senate  amendment  limiting  to  30  the 
number  of  meetings  for  which  the  Gover- 
nors could  be  paid  each  year  The  conference 
substitute  adopts  the  House  provision  with 


an  amendment  providing  that  the  Governors 
may  be  paid  for  not  more  than  30  days  of 
meetings  per  year,  except  that  during  each 
of  the  first  two  years  they  may  be  paid  for  up 
to  60  days  of  meetings. 

ASSISTANT   POSTMASTERS   GENERAL 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  pro- 
viding for  the  Postmaster  General  to  appoint 
such  number  of  Assistant  Postmasters  Gen- 
eral as  he  considered  appropriate.  The  Senate 
amendment  contained  a  provision  providing 
for  the  Board  of  Governors  to  appoint  such 
number  of  Assistant  Postmasters  General  as 
It  considered  appropriate.  The  conference 
substitute  adopts  the  House  provision  with 
an  amendment  providing  for  the  Board  of 
Governors  to  determine  the  number  of  such 
Assistant  Postmasters  General. 

DUTIES  OP  ASSISTANT  POSTMASTERS  GENERAL 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision not  m  the  House  bill  providing  for  the 
Board  of  Governors  to  prescribe  the  duties  of 
the  Assistant  Postmasters  General.  The  con- 
ference substitute  adopts  the  Senate  provi- 
sion. 

ADVISORY   COUNCIL 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  with 
respect  to  the  Advisory  Council  which  re- 
quired the  Inclusion,  as  members  of  the 
Council,  of  4  mailers  of  moderate  amounts 
of  personal  first-class  mail.  The  Senate 
amendment  contained  no  comparable  pro- 
vision with  respect  to  membership  on  the 
Advisory  Council  and  the  conference  sub- 
stitute contains  no  such  provision. 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  pro- 
viding for  the  Council  to  advise  and  consult 
with  respect  to  postal  rates  and  services  and 
compensation  of  employees  The  provision  in 
the  Senate  amendment  provided  for  consul- 
tation on  all  aspects  of  postal  operation.  The 
conference  substitute  conforms  to  the  Sen- 
ate provision. 

FREEDOM   OF  INFORM.ATION 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision not  in  the  House  bill  which  continued 
the  application,  with  certain  exceptions,  of 
the  public  information  requirements  of 
chapter  5  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code.  The  conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

DAVIS-BACON    ACT 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  ap- 
plying the  Davis-Bacon  Act  to  Postal  Serv- 
ice lease  agreements  for  space  in  excess  of 
5.000  square  feet.  The  Senate  amendment 
contained  a  similar  provision  but  applied  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  to  agreement.^;  for  space  in 
excess  of  6.500  square  feet.  The  conference 
substitute  adopts  the  Senate  provision. 

CONTRACT   EMPLOYEES 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  per- 
mitting the  Postal  Service  to  hire  executives 
on  long  term  employment  contracts  when 
necessary.  The  Senate  amendment  contained 
a  similar  provision  but  permitted  s-ach  con- 
tracts with  executive  officers  and  employees. 
The  conference  substitute  adopts  'he  Hoiise 
provision  with  an  amendment  limiting  the 
term  of  any  such  contract  to  five  years. 

RIGHT   OP  TRANSFER 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provi5;on  pro- 
viding that  employees  of  the  Post  015:e  De- 
partment on  the  effective  date  of  the  new 
Postal  Service  would  be  eligible  to  transfer 
to  anv  position  within  the  United  States 
Government  which  was  open  and  for  whicn 
thev  were  qualified.  The  Senate  amendment 
contained  a  provision  providing  for  promo- 
tion or  transfer  of  any  such  employee  of  the 
Post  Office  Depanment  or  any  employee  or 
the  Postal  Service  to  any  other  position  in 
the  Postal  Service  or  in  the  Executive  Brancn 
of  the  United  States  Government.  The  con- 
ference substitute  adopts  the  Senate 
provision. 
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POLITICAL   RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  House  bUl  contained  provisions  re- 
quiring that  each  appointment,  promotion, 
assignment,  transfer,  or  designation  to  a 
position  in  the  Postal  Service  be  made,  sub- 
ject to  certain  limited  exceptions,  without 
regard  to  any  statement  or  recommendation, 
written  or  oral,  by  any  Member  of  Congress, 
state  or  local  elected  official,  political  party 
official,  or  any  other  individual  or  organiza- 
tion. Both  the  solicitation  and  the  submis- 
sion of  any  such  statement  or  recommenda- 
tion were  prohibited.  Any  person  applying,  or 
under  consideration,  for  a  position  who  so- 
licited such  a  statement  or  recommendation 
would  automatically  be  disqualified.  The  ex- 
ceptions related  to  requests  by  authorized 
Federal  officials  for  suitability  and  security 
clearances  and  for  evaluations  of  ability  and 
performance  from  supervisors  in  the  Postal 
Service  or  former  employers.  The  Senate 
amendment  provided  that  political  recom- 
mendations, tests,  or  qualifications  lor  ap- 
pointment In  the  Postal  Service  should  not 
be  taken  Into  account  in  making  such  ap- 
pointments and  that  the  Postal  Service  could 
permanently  disqualify  anyone  who  violated 
the  provision.  The  conference  substitute 
adopts  the  House  provisions  with  amend- 
ments permitting  disqualification  and  au- 
thorizing the  solicitation  and  furnishing  of 
statements  relating  only  to  character  and 
residence. 

AREA    WAGE 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  pro- 
viding that  comparability  of  compensation 
and  benefits  with  private  Industries  could 
be  on  an  area  wage  basis.  No  comparable  pro- 
vision was  contained  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ment and  none  Is  contained  In  the  confer- 
ence substitute. 

COLLECTIVE    BARGAINING    UNITS 

The  House  bill  provided  that  in  each  case 
the  appropriate  unit  In  the  Postal  Service  for 
collective  bargaining  would  be  determined 
by  the  National  Labor  Labor  Relations  Board 
and  that  such  unit  would  receive  exclusive 
recognition.  The  House  bill  further  provided 
that,  during  the  period  of  transition  between 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Postal  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  and  commencement  of  the  Postal 
Service,  bargaining  would  be  conducted  by 
the  Postmaster  General  and  those  labor  or- 
ganizations which,  on  the  effective  date  of 
such  Act,  held  national  exclusive  recogni- 
tion. The  Senate  amendment  provided  that 
(1)  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
should  decide  In  each  case  the  national  unit 
in  the  Postal  Service  for  collective  bargain- 
ing, (2)  each  such  national  unit  would  be  a 
national  craft  unit,  and  (3)  each  such  ap- 
propriate unit  would  receive  national  ex- 
clusive recognition.  The  Senate  amendment 
contained  a  further  provision  for  bargaining 
during  the  transitional  period  which  ex- 
cluded any  reference  to  national  exclusive 
recognition.  The  conference  substitute  adopts 
the  House  provisions. 

It  is  the  intent  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee that  these  provisions  of  the  conference 
stibstltute  leave  to  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  the  Judgment  as  to  what  will  be 
the  appropriate  units  for  collective  bargain- 
ing in  the  Postal  Service  on  the  basis  of  the 
same  criteria  applied  by  the  Board  in  deter- 
mining appropriate  bargaining  units  In  the 
private  sector.  The  conference  substitute 
deems  It  desirable  to  leave  the  determination 
of  appropriate  bargaining  units  entirely  In 
the  Judgment  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  rather  than  to  predetermine  such 
matters  in  any  way. 

RIGHT  TO   WORK 

The  conference  substitute  contains  the 
provision  in  the  House  bill  which  guaran- 
teed each  employee  of  the  Postal  Senice  the 
right  to  form,  Join,  and  assist  a  labor  orga- 
nization or  to  refrain  from  any  such  activity. 


ADDITIONAL   FEES   AND   PERQUISITES 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision not  In  the  House  bill  which  prohibited 
any  Postal  Service  employee  from  receiving 
any  fee  or  perquisite  from  a  postal  patron  In 
connection  with  his  official  duties.  The  con- 
ference substitute  contains  the  Senate  pro- 
vision. 

SUPERVISORY     AND     OTHER      MANAGERIAL 
PERSONNEL 

The  House  bill  contained  provisions  (li 
providing  for  suitable  differentials  In  the  pay 
of  supervisors  In  relation  to  the  pay  of  em- 
ploj'ees  they  supervise,  (2)  providing  for  the 
recognition  of  an  organization  of  super- 
visors representing  the  majority  of  super- 
visors, and  other  managerial  organizations 
with  memberships  including  a  substantial 
percentage  of  managerial  employees  other 
than  supervisors,  and  granting  such  organi- 
zations the  right  to  participate  directly  in 
consultation  with  the  Postal  Service  on  mat- 
ters affecting  the  pay,  benefits,  and  employ- 
ment conditions  of  such  employees,  and  (3) 
establishing  the  policy  that  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice would  provide  pay,  working  conditions, 
and  career  opportunities  that  would  assure 
attraction  and  retention  of  qualified  super- 
visory personnel.  The  Senate  amendment 
contained  a  general  provision  permitting  or- 
ganizations of  officers  and  employees  not 
subject  to  collective  bargaining  agreements 
with  memberships  constituting  a  substan- 
tial percentage  of  personnel  in  their  occu- 
pations or  positions  to  participate  directly  in 
the  planning  and  development  of  policies 
affecting  their  pay,  benefits,  and  other  re- 
lated programs.  The  conference  substitute 
adopts  the  House  provisions  with  an  amend- 
ment providing  that  such  organizations  of 
supervisors  and  of  other  manageri<»l  employ- 
ees shall  have  the  right  to  participate  di- 
rectly In  the  planning  and  development  of 
policies  with  respect  to  their  pay.  bene.*iis, 
and  other  related  programs 

Nothing  contained  In  the  House  bill  or  the 
Senate  amendment  provided  for.  and  noth- 
ing In  the  conference  substitute  permits,  or 
Is  intended  to  permit,  the  establishment  of 
a  collective  bargaining  system  for  any  per- 
sonnel who  are  not  within  a  collective  bar- 
gaining unit.  Neither  the  provisions  relating 
to  supervisory  and  other  managerial  organi- 
zations nor  any  other  provision  in  the  con- 
ference substitute  establish  any  such  collec- 
tive bargaining  system  or  grants  any  such  or- 
ganization or  personnel  the  right  to  dictate 
policy  or  veto  any  decision  reached  by  the 
Postal  Service. 

TRANSPORTATION  OF  MAIL  GENERALLY 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  per- 
mitting the  Postal  Service,  in  addition  to  Its 
special  contracting  authority  with  respect  to 
surface,  air,  and  water  carriers,  to  make  con- 
tracts, without  advertising  under  certain 
conditions,  for  the  transportation  of  mall  for 
periods  not  in  excess  of  4  years.  The  Senate 
amendment  contained  a  similar  provision 
and,  m  addition  (1)  authorized  contracts  for 
periods  up  to  6  years  upon  a  determination 
by  the  Board  of  Governors  of  special  condi- 
tions, and  (2)  required  that  renewal  of  such 
contracts  without  advertising  be  at  the  exist- 
ing rates.  The  conference  substitute  con- 
forms to  the  Senate  provision. 

Also,  the  Senate  amendment  contained  a 
provision  not  in  the  House  bill  permitting, 
by  mutual  agreement,  the  adjustment  of 
compensation  on  such  contracts  for  Increased 
or  decreased  costs  due  to  changed  conditions. 
The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  Senate 
provision. 

SPECIAL    CONTRACTS 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  per- 
mitting the  Postal  Service  to  enter  into  spe- 
cial 4-year  contracts  with  surface  carriers 
without  advertising  for  bid.s.  The  Senate 
amendment    contained    a    similar    provision 


with  certain  additional  limitations  but  re- 
quired in  the  case  of  contracts  without  ad- 
vertising that  reasonable  advance  notice  be 
posted  In  order  to  afford  interested  carriers 
and  persons  an  opportunity  to  negotiate.  The 
conference  substitute  adopts  the  House  pro- 
vision with  an  amendment  including  the 
Senate  requirement  with  respect  to  reason- 
able advance  notice. 

FINES    AND    DEDUCTIONS 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  (1) 
permitting  the  Postal  Service  to  make  deduc- 
tions from  the  compensation  of  a  carrier  for 
failure  to  perform  transportation  service 
where  failure  was  due  to  the  fault  of  the 
carrier,  and  (2)  limiting  the  deduction  to 
a  sum  not  exceeding  three  times  the  compen- 
sation applying  to  such  service  The  Senate 
amendment  contained  an  identical  provision, 
except  that  the  amount  of  the  deduction  was 
limited  to  twice  the  applicable  compensa- 
tion. The  conference  substitute  conforms  to 
the  Senate  provision. 

AIR    TRANSPORTATION 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision not  in  the  House  bill  which  permitted 
the  Board  of  Governors  to  contract  for  the 
carriage  of  mail,  without  advertising  for 
bids,  with  certified  air  carriers  under  con- 
tracts which  required  by  their  terms  car- 
riage of  at  least  1,000  pounds  of  mall  per 
flight,  no  more  than  10  percent  of  which 
by  weight.  In  the  case  of  domestic  mail,  and 

5  percent  In  the  case  of  International  mail, 
could  be  letter  mail.  The  conference  sub- 
stitute adopts  the  Senate  provision  with  an 
amendment  reducing  the  1 .000  pound  re- 
quirement to  750  pounds  and  continuing 
the  same  percentage  limitations. 

The  Hovi.se  bill  contained  a  provision  per- 
mitting the  Postal  Service  to  enter  into 
special  contracts  for  the  transp>ortation  of 
mail  by  air  between  points  between  which 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has  not  author- 
ized an  air  carrier  to  engage  in  the  transpor- 
tation of  persons,  properly,  or  mail  The 
Senate  amendment  contained  a  provision 
permitting  such  contracts  between  points 
between  which  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
has  not  authorised  an  air  carrier  or  combi- 
nation of  air  carriers  to  engage  in  the  trans- 
portation of  mall.  TTie  conference  substitute 
adopts  the  Senate  provision. 

In  addition,  the  Senate  amendment  con- 
tained a  provision  not  in  the  House  bill  for 
the  negotiation  of  contracts  for  air  taxi 
service  The  conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

POSTAL    RATE   COMMISSION 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  es- 
tablishing a  Postal  Rate  Board  as  an  inde- 
pendent agency  not  part  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice, The  Senate  amendment  contained  a 
provision  establishing  an  independent  Post- 
al Rate  Commission  within  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  provision  with  amendments  changing 
the  name  to  Postal  Rate  Commi.ssion,  re- 
quiring that  the  expenses  of  the  Commission 
be  paid  from  the  Postal  Service  Fund,  and 
permitting  the  Governors,  by  unanimous 
wTltten  decision,  to  modify  the  total  amount 
of  the  Commission's  budget. 

MEMBERS    OF   POSTAL    RATE    COMMISSION 

The  House  bill  provided  for  3  Commis- 
sioners to  be  appointed  by  the  President  for 

6  year  terms.  The  Senate  amendment  pro- 
vided for  5  Presidential  appointees  and  re- 
quired Senate  confirmation.  The  Conference 
substitute  provides  for  5  Presidential  ap- 
pointees and  does  not  require  Senate  con- 
firmation. 

SALARY    OF   POSTAL    RATE    COMMISSION    MEMBERS 

The  House  bill  provided  for  compensation 
of  the  members  of  the  Postal  Rate  Commis- 
sion at  the  rate  established  for  level  IV  of  the 
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Executive  Schedule  and  compensated  the 
Chairman  an  additional  S500.  The  Senate 
amendment  contained  a  similar  provision  but 
provided  compensation  fcr  the  Chairman  at 
the  rate  established  for  level  III  of  the  Exec- 
utive Schedule  The  conference  substitute 
conforms  to  the  Senate  prov:L-,lon. 

POSTAL    RATE    COMMISSION    PFRSONNZL 

The  House  bill  provided  that  the  Chairman 
of  the  Postal  Rate  Commission  could  ap- 
point an  Executive  Director  and  such  other 
additional  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  functions  of  the  Commission. 
The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  the 
Commission  could  appoint  such  officers  and 
employees  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  functions  of  the  Commission.  The  con- 
ference substitute  conforms  to  the  Senat« 
provision. 

GENEiiAL   APPROPRIATIONS 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision not  in  the  House  bill  appropriating  all 
revenues  of  the  Postal  Service  to  the  Postal 
Service  Fund  for  the  use  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice. The  conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision. 

REVENUE    POREGDNE    APPROPRIATION 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  (I) 
authorizing  the  appropriation  of  a  sum  equal 
to  the  difference  between  revenue  received 
on  free  and  reduced  rate  matter  and  the  rev- 
enue which  would  have  been  earned  were 
such  matter  not  entitled  to  be  mailed  free  or 
at  reduced  rates,  and  (2)  reqtUrln?  that  such 
free  and  reduced  rates  be  adjusted  to  make 
up  any  revenue  deficiency  which  occurs  as  a 
result  of  insufficient  appropriations.  The 
Senate  amendment  contained  a  similar  pro- 
vision but  made  no  provision  for  adjustment 
of  such  rates  In  the  case  of  Insufficient 
appropriations. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  Sen- 
site  provision  with  an  amendment  permit- 
ting, but  not  requiring,  the  adjustment  of 
rates  on  free  and  reduced  rate  matter  If  Con- 
gress fails  to  appropriate  the  amount  of  re- 
venue foregone  on  such  free  and  reduced  rate 
matter. 

PfBLIC    SERVICE    APPROPRIATIONS 

The  House  bill  provided  for  appropriations 
for  public  service  on  a  declining  basis  (start- 
ing at  10  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  postal 
service  for  the  fiscal  year  1972)  beginning 
with  the  effective  date  of  the  Postal  Re- 
organization Act  and  ending  December  31. 
1977.  The  Senate  amendment  contained  a 
provision  authorizing  annu.^i  appropriations 
on  a  continuing  basis  in  amounts  equMl  to 
10  percent  of  total  cost  for  any  year  or  10 
percent  of  total  cost  for  the  fiscal  year  1971. 
whichever  is  less.  The  conference  substitute 
.'dopts  the  Senate  provision  with  an  am.end- 
inent  authorizing  an  appropriation  (1)  e.^ch 
fiscal  year  through  1979  In  an  nmount  equal 
to  10  percent  of  total  cost  for  the  fiscal  year 
1971.  (2 1  for  the  next  5  P.sca!  years  f>:IIowlng 
fiscal  year  1979  on  a  1  percent  per  ve.ir  de- 
clining basis,  and  (31  there;ifter  appropria- 
tions may  be  continued  at  5  percent,  modl- 
f.ed,  or  eliminated  by  the  Pos»^a'  Service. 

FREE  ANt>  REDICED   R.\TE   MAH. 

The  House  bill  contjiued  a  prevision  pro- 
viding that  certain  mail  m.itter  entitled  Uxi- 
der  exi-^tlng  law  to  l-e  mailed  free  or  at  re- 
duced rates  continue  at  such  rates  until 
ch.-tnged  by  l.\w.  Tlie  Senate  amendment  con- 
tained no  similar  provision  with  re.-pect  to 
such  mall  matter  which  is  entitled"  under 
existing  law  to  be  mailed  at  reduced  rates. 
The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  House 
provision  with  an  amendment  perml'-ting  the 
.idjustment  of  rates  on  mall  matter  entitled 
to  free  or  reduced  rates  to  the  extent  Con- 
gress fails  to  appropriate  sums  equal  to  rev- 
enue foregone  on  such  matter 

In  addition,  the  Senate  amendment  con- 
tained provisions  not  In  the  House  bill  which 


would  allow  nonprofit  preferred  rate  mailers 
10  years  and  certain  other  mailers  5  yews  to 
adjust,  under  annual  increases  as  nearly 
equal  as  practicable,  to  any  new  rates  estab- 
lished by  the  Governors.  The  conference  sub- 
stitute adopts  the  Senate  provisions  with  an 
amendment  which  provides  that  revenues 
from  rates  en  nonprofit  preferred  rate  mail- 
ings shall  not,  after  10  years,  exceed  postal 
costs  for  such  mail  excluding  any  portion  of 
overhead  or  institutional  costs. 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  re- 
quiring the  Postal  Service  to  submit  bian- 
nual reports  to  the  Congress  with  recom- 
mendations for  necessary  changes  in  free 
and  reduced  rate  mail  and  rates  for  such 
mall.  No  comparable  provision  was  contained 
In  the  Senate  amendment  and  none  Is  con- 
tained in  the  conference  substitute. 

INITIATING    POSTAL    RATE    COMMISSION 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  House  bill  provided  for  the  Postal 
Service  to  propose  to  the  Postal  Rate  Com- 
mission changes  in  rates  and  classifications 
of  mall.  The  Senate  amendment  provided 
( 1)  for  the  Board  of  Governors  to  request  the 
Postal  Rate  Commission  to  recommend 
changes  in  rates  and  classifications  of  mall, 
and  (2)  after  the  initial  change  In  classifica- 
tions of  mail,  also  for  the  Postal  Rate  Com- 
mission to  recommend  changes  in  classifica- 
tions on  Its  own  Initiative.  The  conference 
substitute  adopts  the  Senate  provision. 

RATE    COMMISSION    RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  per- 
mitting the  Board  of  Governors  to  adopt,  re- 
ject, or  modify  recommendations  of  the 
Pus-al  Rate  Commission  with  re.'^pect  to  pro- 
posed changes  in  rates  or  classifications. 

Under  the  Senate  amendment,  the  Gov- 
ernors were  required  to  act  on  the  recom- 
mended decision  of  the  Postal  Rate  Com- 
mission by  (1)  adopting  such  decision.  (2) 
allowing  such  decision  under  protest.  (3) 
rejecting  such  decision,  or  (4)  modifying  a 
subsequrnt  decision  by  unanimous  vote  fol- 
lowing rejection  cf  a  prior  decision  and  re- 
submission cf  a  request  for  a  recommended 
decision. 

The  conference  substitute  conforms  to  the 
Senate  provision. 

JUDICIAL    REVIEW 

The  House  bill  provided  that  the  final 
rieclslon  of  the  Postal  Service  on  rat«  and 
classification  changes  would  be  subject  to 
Judicial  review  by  United  States  Courts  of 
Appeals  en  questions  of  law  and  procedure. 
The  Senate  an^endment  provided  that  such 
decisions  would  be  subject  to  Judicial  review- 
by  the  United  States  Courts  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit  on  questions 
of  law,  procedure,  and  substantlaUty  of  the 
evidence.  The  conference  substitute  adopts 
the  Senate  provision  ivitii  an  amendment 
providing  for  review  in  any  appropriate 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals. 

CONGRESSIONAL    VETO 

The  Hotise  bill  prortded  that  a  decision  on 
rates  or  classification  was  to  become  final 
following  termination  of  Judicial  review  un- 
less, within  a  certain  time,  either  House  of 
Congress  by  a  majority  vote  disapproved  of 
fuch  decision.  No  compar.ible  provision  wa.s 
ccatained  in  the  Senate  amendment  and 
none  Is  contained  In  the  conference  sub- 
stitute. 

CHANCES    IN    POST.\I.    SERVICE 

The  House  bill  provided  that  the  Gover- 
nors would  make  the  final  decision  with 
respect  to  clunges  in  postal  service.  The  Sen- 
ate amendment  provided  that  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Postal  Rate  Commission  on 
changes  in  postal  service  would  be  binding 
for  a  period  of  two  years.  The  conference  sub- 
stitut*  adopts  the  House  provision  with  an 
amendment  providing  that  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice should  make  the  final  decision. 


STANDARDS    FOR    RATE    DETERMINATIONS 

The  Hou.se  bill  provided  that  revenues 
from  rates  and  fees,  plus  revenue  foregone 
appropriations  for  tree  and  reduced  rate 
mall  matter,  should  be  sufficient  to  cover  fun 
costs  by  January  1978.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment provided  that  revenue  from  rates  and 
fees,  plus  annual  appropriations  for  public 
service,  debt  service,  and  revenue  foregone 
-■should  cover  full  costs.  The  conference  sub- 
stitute adopts  the  Senate  provision  with  an 
amendment  eliminating  consideration  of  debt 
service. 

The  House  bill  contained  provisions  re- 
quiring that  (1)  rates  be  established  in  such 
a  manner  so  as  to  app>ortlon  the  costs  of  all 
postal  operations  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
ba-is,  and  (2i  rates  for  each  cla^s  of  postal 
service  cover  the  demonstrably  related  cost 
of  such  service.  The  Senate  amendment 
also  contained  the  requirement  that  postal 
rates  be  ectablished  in  such  a  manner  so  as 
to  apportion  the  costs  of  all  postal  opera- 
tions on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis,  and  pro- 
vided several  additional  standards  to  be  con- 
sidered In  making  rate  determinations.  The 
conference  substitute  adopts  the  Senate  pro- 
vision with  an  amendment  which  incor- 
porates the  standard  that  each  class  of  mall 
or  type  of  mail  service  should  hear  the  direct 
and  Indirect  postal  costs  attributable  to  that 
cla5s  or  tv-pe  plus  that  portion  of  other  costs 
of  the  p.ist.al  service  reasonably  assignable 
to  such  class  or  type. 

The  provision  in  the  conference  substi- 
tute with  respect  to  costs  attributable  to  a 
class  of  mall  or  t>-pe  of  service  establishes 
a  floor  for  each  class  of  mall  equal  to  costs 
which  consist  of  those  costs,  both  direct 
and  Indirect,  that  vary  over  the  short  term 
in  response  to  changes  In  volume  of  a  par- 
ticular class  or,  even  though  fixed  rather 
than  variable,  are  the  consequence  of  pro- 
viding the  specific  service  Involved.  In  addi- 
tion, the  conference  substitute  provides  for 
a  Judgmental  assignment  of  some  part  of 
the  remaining  costs. 

STANDARDS    FOR    MAIL    CI.\SSmCATI0N 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  provi- 
sions not  In  the  House  bill  which  set  forth 
several  factors  to  be  considered  In  making 
changes  In  mall  classification.  The  confer- 
ence substitute  conforms  to  the  Senate  pro- 
visions. 

ITNIFORM    RATES    }  OR    BOOKS    AND    RELATED 
MATERIAL 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision not  In  the  House  bill  which  required 
that  rates  of  postage  on  books,  films,  printed 
music,  printed  test  materials,  sound  record- 
ings, playscriptd  and  manuscripts,  printed 
educational  reference  charts,  and  looseleaf 
pages  of  medical  information  be  uniform  for 
parcels  of  the  same  weight  and  not  be  based 
on  zones  or  otherwise  vary  with  the  desti- 
nation of  the  parcel.  The  conference  substi- 
tute adopts  the  Senate  provision. 

AGREE^-ENTS     BESTRICTItrG     USE     OP    EQITIPMENT 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  not 
in  the  Senate  amendment  which  directed 
the  Postal  Service  to  refrain  from  expend- 
ing any  funds,  engaging  in  any  practice,  or 
entering  into  any  agreement  or  contract 
which  restricts  the  use  of  new  equipment  or 
devices.  The  conference  substitute  adopts 
the  House  provision  with  an  amendment 
which  provides  that  the  Postal  Service  should 
so  refrain  but  which  exempts  collective  bar- 
gaining agreements  from  the  terms  of  the 
provision. 

NONM.^lL.iELE    MATTER 

The  Hotise  bill  contained  a  provision  per- 
mitting the  Postal  Service  to  dispose  o.'  non- 
mailable matter.  The  Senate  .'mendment 
contained  a  similar  provlsicn  permitting  the 
Board  of  Governors  to  dispose  of  nonmail- 
able matter  except  that  It  permitted  certain 
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oversized  or  perishable  nonmailable  matter 
to  be  delivered  to  the  addressee  If  he  fur- 
nished the  name  and  address  of  the  mailer. 
The  conlerence  subaliiute  adjpts  the  Senate 

provision. 

UNORDERED    MERCHANDISE 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision not  in  the  Hotise  bill  providing  that 
mailing  of  unordered  merchandise,  with  cer- 
tain exceptions,  constitutes  an  unfair  meth- 
od of  competition  and  an  unfair  trade  prac- 
tice in  violation  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  and  may  be  treated  us  a  gift 
by  the  recipient.  The  conference  substitute 
adopt.?  the  Senate  provision. 

SEALED     MAIL 

The  Senate  an^endment  contained  a  pro- 
vision not  In  the  House  bill  providing  for 
the  Postal  Service  to  maln'ain  one  or  mors 
classes  of  mail  for  the  transmission  of  let- 
ters sealed  against  inspection  and  further 
providing  that  when  such  letters  are  not  de- 
liverable in  accordance  with  the  addre,ss,  or 
in  accordance  with  instructions  of  the  .id- 
dressee,  they  will  not  be  opened  except  under 
authority  of  a  search  warrant,  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  addressee,  or  by  in  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Postal  Service  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  determining  an  address  at  which 
the  letter  can  be  dellevered.  The  conference 
substitute  adopts    the   Senate   provision. 

COLLECTION  AND  ADJUSTMENT  OF  DFPTS 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision not  In  the  House  bill  which  permit- 
ted the  Bo.^rd  of  Governors  to  adlust,  pay. 
or  credit  the  account  of  a  pt  stm.ister  or  of 
an  enlisted  person  of  the  armed  forces  per- 
forming postal  duties  for  any  loss  of  Postal 
Service  funds,  papers,  postage,  or  other  stamp 
stock  or  accountable  paper.  The  conference 
substitute  adopts   the   Senate   provision. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion not  In  the  House  bill  requiring  the 
Board  of  Governors  to  request  the  Attorney 
General  to  bring  a  suit  to  recover  with  In- 
terest certain  payments  Improperly  made 
from  monies  of,  or  certain  credit  improperly 
granted  by.  the  Postal  Service.  The  confer- 
ence substitute  adopts  the  Senate  provision. 

GOVERNORS    EXCLUDED    FROM    CIVIL    SERVICE 
RETIREMENT 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision not  in  the  House  bill  providing  that 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  does  not 
apply  to  an  Individual  appwlnted  to  serv'e  as 
a  Governor  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Postal  Service.  The  conference  substitute 
adopts  the  Senate  provision. 

SALARY  INCREASE  OF  8  PERCENT 

The  Hou.se  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment 
contained  identical  provisions  directing  the 
Postmaster  General  to  Increase  by  8  percent 
the  salary  rates  of  employees  of  the  Post 
Office  Department,  effective  retroactively  lo 
the  beginning  of  the  first  pay  period  com- 
mencing on  or  after  April  16,  "l970.  It  Is  the 
intent  of  the  conference  committee  that  the 
8  percent  increase  will  be  effective,  under 
regulations  Issued  by  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, by  adjustment  of  the  pay  and  com- 
pensation schedules  In  effect  immediately  be- 
fore enactment  of  the  Postal  Reorganization 
Act  as  they  apply  to  employees  of  the  Post 
Office  Department. 

PAY    CEILING 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision not  In  the  House  bill  providing  that 
the  8  percent  salary  Increase  for  postal  per- 
sonnel (required  by  both  the  House  bill  and 
the  Senate  amendment)  should  not  Increase 
the  salary  rate  of  any  officer  or  employee  to 
a  salary  rate  In  excess  of  the  rate  for  level  V 
cf  the  Executive  Schedule.  The  conference 
substitute  adopts  the  Senate  provision  with 
an  amendment  which  provides  that  no  salary 
rate  of  an  officer  or  employee  ahall  be  In- 


creased, by  reason  of  such  8  percent  increase, 
to  a  rate  In  excess  of  the  rate  for  grade 
GS  18  of  the  General  Schedule. 

MAILING     OF     SEXUALLY     ORIENTED 

ADVERTISEMENTS 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision not  in  the  House  bill  permitting  postal 
patrons  to  advise  the  Postal  Service  that  they 
do  not  wish  to  receive  sexually  oriented 
advertisements,  and  requiring  any  person 
who  mails  such  advertisements  to  place  on 
the  envelope  his  name,  address,  and  such 
mark  or  notice  as  the  Board  of  Governors  may 
prescribe.  The  conference  substitute  adopts 
the  Senate  provision. 

SUPPLEMENTAL    LEGISLATION 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  In- 
dicating the  Intent  of  Congress  that  further 
legislation  be  enacted  giving  additional 
gtildance  to  the  Postal  Service  concerning 
the  division  of  costs  among  the  several 
classes  of  mall.  The  Senate  amendment  con- 
tained no  comparable  provision  and  the  con- 
ference substitute  contains  none. 

CONTINt  ANCE   OF  EXISTING   RATES 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision not  in  the  House  bill  providing  that 
classes  of  mail,  rates,  and  fees  as  in  effect 
immediately  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
the  authority  of  the  Postal  Service  to  fix 
such  classes,  rates,  and  fees  shall  remain  In 
effect  until  changed  In  accordance  with  such 
authority.  The  conference  substitute  adopts 
the  Senate  provision. 

TRANSITIONAL   PROVISIONS 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision not  In  the  Hr-ure  bill  spciflcally  trans- 
ferring to  the  Postal  Service  all  the  functions, 
powers,  and  duties  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment and  the  Postmaster  General  of  the  Pest 
Office  Department,  and  abolishing  the  Post 
Office  Department  and  the  office  of  Postmas- 
ter General  of  the  Post  Office  Department. 
The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  Senate 
provision. 

SAVINGS  PROVISIONS 

The  House  bill  and  tJie  Senate  amendment 
contained  similar  provisions  maintaining 
the  force  and  effect  of  outstanding  orders. 
rules,  and  regulations  until  specifically  re- 
pealed, amended,  or  revised  by  the  Postal 
Service.  In  addition,  the  Senate  amendment 
contained  provisions  protecting  certain  pro- 
ceedings and  other  legal  matters  commenced 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  Postal  Re- 
organization Act.  The  conference  substitute 
adopts  the  Senate  provision. 

THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI, 

David  N.  Henderson. 
ARfJOLD  Olsen, 
Morris  Uuall, 
DoMiNiCK  V.  Daniels, 

RODERT  J.  CORBETT. 

Glenn  Cunningham. 
Edward  J.  Derwinski. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimou.s  con.'^ent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence wa.s  granted  to : 

Mr.  Ryax  I  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ad- 
nAEBo^ .  for  the  week  of  August  3,  1970,  on 
account  of  illness. 

Mr.  Pepper  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
GiAiMO) ,  for  Monday,  August  3,  1970,  on 
account  of  official  business, 

Mr.  Gray  lat  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert), for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 


lative  program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Edmondson,  for  60  minutes,  tomor- 
row, folloving  special  order  of  Mr. 
Feighan  to  memorialize  the  late  Honor- 
able Michael  Kirwan. 

Mr.  DE  la  Garza,  for  30  minutes,  today, 
and  to  re\  Ise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas  •  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  material :  > 

Mr.  Leccett,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  BoLAND.  for  60  minutes.  August  4. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio  <  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Hastings.1  for  5  minutes  today. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By    unanimous    consent,    permission 
to  address  the  Hou^e.  following  the  legis- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimou.s  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Johnson  cf  California  immediately 
prior  to  the  passage  of  H.R.  13125  on 
the  Consent  Calendar  today. 

Mr.  Talcott  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  during  the  special  order  of  Mr. 
Gubser  today. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Foley  I  j^rior  to  the  passage  of  S.  2484. 

Mrs.  Mink  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Foley  ^  prior  to  the  passage  of  S.  2484. 

Mr.  Zablocki  in  two  instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter  in  the  Exten- 
sion.? of  Remarks  of  the  Record. 

<The  followin.5  members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hastings)  and  to  include 
extraneous  material:  > 

Mr.  ScHERLE  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  HosMER  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Beall  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Duncan  in  two  iriaiances. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Mop.sE  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Collier  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mr.  ScHMiTz. 

Mr.  Gjldwater. 

Mr.  Rhodes. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas)  and  to 
include  extraneous  material:  i 

Mr.  BOLLING. 

Mr.  CoRMAN  in  f^ve  instances. 

Mr.  Vanik  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Donohxje  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  BoGcs  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Mann  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Rivers. 

Mr.  Monagan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ashley. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California. 

Mr.  DoRN  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  DiNGELL  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rodino. 

Mr.  Gl-vimo. 

Mr.  Shipley. 

Mr.  Gray. 

Mr.  Bingham. 

Mr.  Fountain  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  LowENSTEiN  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Griffin. 
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ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  Hou.se  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
I  at  7  o'clock  and  57  minutes  pm.',  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day. August  4.  1970,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  INC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXrv,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

22G9.  A  letier  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
State,  transmitting  his  determination  that 
the  proposed  transport  and  ocean  disposal 
of  certain  chemical  munitions  will  not  vio- 
late international  law.  pursuant  to  section 
409(c)  (21  of  Public  Law  91-121;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

2270.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturaliz:itlon  Service.  U.S. 
Dep  irtment  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  c.rders  suspending  deportation,  together 
with  a  list  of  the  persons  Involved,  pursuant 
to  section  244(ai  ( 1 )  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary 

2271.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migrauon  and  Naturalization  Service.  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  su.?pending  deportation,  together 
with  a  list  of  the  persons  involved,  pursuant 
to  section  244(ai  (2i  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

2272.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director, 
National  Conference  on  Citizenship;  trans- 
mitting the  annual  audit  report  of  the  con- 
ference for  the  fiscal  \ear  ended  June  30, 
1970.  pursuant  to  section  2  of  Public  Law  88- 
504;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Received    Fro.m    the    Comptroller    General 

2273.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  questionable  waivers  of  preaward 
audits  of  contractors'  noncompetitive  price 
proposals;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clau::e  2  of  rule  XIII,  repxjrts  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  DULSKI:  Committee  ot  conlerence. 
Conference  report  on  H.R.  17070  (Rept.  No. 
91-1363).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BLACKBURN: 
H.R.  18765.  A  bill  to  provide  that  for  pur- 
poses of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  serving  In 
Cambodia  or  Laos  shall  be  treated  as  serv- 
ing In  a  combat  zone;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CAREY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Per- 
kins, Mr.  .\YRES,  Mr.  Ashbrook,  Mr. 
Bell  of  California,  Mr.  Br.\demas,  Mr. 
BVRTON  of  California,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr. 
Daniels  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Dellen- 
BACK,  Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  Erlenborn,  Mr. 
EscH,  Mr.  EsHLEMAN,  Mr.  William 
D  Ford,  Mr.  Gaydos,  Mrs.  Green  of 
Oregon,  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho,  Mr. 
Hathaway,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Meeds, 
Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  O'Hara,  Mr.  Powell, 
and  Mr.  Pucinski)  ; 


H.R.  18766.  A  bill  to  modify  and  enlarge  the 
auUiorlty  of  Gallaudet  College  to  maintain 
and  operate  the  Kendall  School  as  a  demon- 
stration elementary  sch(X)l  for  the  deaf  to 
serve  primarily  the  National  Capital  region, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  CAREY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Quie, 
Mr    Reid  of  New  York,  Mr.  Scherle, 
Mr.  ScHETJER,  Mr.  Steiger  of  Wiscon- 
sin, Mr.  Stokes,  and  Mr.  Thompson 
of  New  Jersey)  : 
H  R.   18767.  A  bill  to  modify  and  enlarge 
the  authority  of  Gallaudet  College  to  main- 
tain and  operate   the   Kendall   School   as  a 
demonstration    elementary    school    for    the 
deaf  to  serve  primarily  the  National  Capital 
region,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  COLLINS : 
H.R.  18768.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  furnish  free  transportation  to  cer- 
tain U.S.  citizens  desiring  to  establish  perma- 
nent residence  In  a  foreign  country;   to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California: 
H.R.  18769.  A  bill  to  provide  mortgage  pro- 
tection life  Insurance  for  service-connected 
disabled  veterans  who  have  received  grants 
for  specially  adapted  housing;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Bv  Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia: 
H.R    18770.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  authorize  the  inclu- 
sion  of   the  cost  of  providing   replacement 
housing  as  part  of  the  construction  costs  of 
federally    aided    highway    projects;    to    the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  KYROS : 
H.R.  18771.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Act  of  1956  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  make  loans  to  asso- 
ciations of  fishing  vessel  owners  and  opera- 
tors organized  to  provide  Insurance  against 
the  damage  or  loss  of  fishing  vessels  or  the 
injury   or   death   of   fishing   crews,   and   for 
other  purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  LOWENSTEIN: 
H.R.   18772.  A  bill  to   prohibit  the  sale  to 
minors  of  certain  obscene  materials  trans- 
ported in  Interstate  commerce  or  by  the  U.S. 
mails,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  VIGORITO: 
H.R.  18773.  A  bill  to  reduce  pollution  which 
Is  caused  by  Utter  composed  of  soft  drink 
and   beer  containers,  and   to  eliminate  the 
threat   to   the   Nation's   health,  safety,   and 
welfare   which  is  caused  by  such   litter   by 
banning  such  containers  when  they  are  sold 
in  interstate  commerce  on  a  no-deposlt,  no- 
return  basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  YATES : 
H.R.  18774.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  Impor- 
tation, manufacture,   sale,  purchase,   trans- 
fer, receipt,  or  transportation  of  handguns, 
in  any  manner  affecting  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce,  except  for  or  by  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  law  enforcement  officials,  and, 
as  authorized  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, licensed  Importers,  manufacturers,  deal- 
ers, and  pistol  clubs;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  AHNSHALL: 
H  R.  18775.  A  bill  to  be  known  as  the 
"Noise  Pollution  Abatement  Act"  and  to 
establish  an  Office  of  Noise  Abatement  Con- 
trol within  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  OHARA  (for  himself.  Mr. 
RuppE.  Mr.  Vander  Jagt.  Mr.  Con- 
YERS,  Mr.  EscH,  Mr.  Brown  of  Mich- 
igan. Mr.  Hltchinson,  Mr.  Gerald 
R.  Ford.  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr.  Harvey. 
Mr.  Cederberc.  Mr.  Dicgs.  Mr.  Nedzi, 
Mr.  William  D.  Ford,  Mr.  Dingell, 
Mr.  Broomfield,  and  Mr.  McDonald 
of  Michigan)  : 


H.R.  18776.  A  bill  to  establish  in  the  State 
of  Michigan  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  Na- 
tional Lakeshore,  and  for  other  purposes' 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WEICKER : 
H.R.    18777.   A    bill    to   amend   the   Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  to  provide  grants  to 
States  for  the  establishment,  maintenance 
operation,  and  expansion  of  low-cost  meal 
programs,  nutrition  training  and  education 
programs,   opportunity  for  social  contracts 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  HARSHA ; 
H.R.  18778.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Environ- 
mental Financing  Authority  to  as-sist  in  the 
financing  of  waste  treatment  faciliues,  and 
for   other   purposes;    to   the   Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  HARSHA  (for  himself.  Mr.  Mc- 
CuLLOCH.  Mr.  Ayres,  Mr.  Bow,  Mr. 
Betts,   Mr.   Devine,  Mr.   Latta,  Mr! 
Minshall,      Mr.      Ashbrook,      Mr. 
Clancy,  Mr.  Mosher,  Mr.  Brown  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Stanton,  Mr.  Wylie,  Mr. 
Miller  of  Ohio,  Mr,  Lukens,  and  Mr 
Taft) : 
H.R.   18779.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended,  to 
provide  financial  assistance  for  the  construc- 
tion of  waste  treatment  facilities,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  McDONALD  of  Michigan : 
H.R.  18780.  A  bin  to  amend  title  13  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  a  recount 
(by  the  State  or  locality  involved!  of  the 
population  of  any  State  or  locality  which  be- 
lieves that  its  population  was  understated  In 
the  1970  decennial  census,  and  for  Federal 
payment  of  the  cost  of  the  Tecount  If  such 
understatement  is  confirmed;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  WHITE  (for  himself  and  Mr, 
Schwengel)  : 
H.J.  Res.  1341.  Joint  resolution  establishing 
a  Special  Joint  Congressional  Committee  to 
study  and  make  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  the  appropriate  means  by  which  a 
suitable  memorial  may  be  placed  in  the 
Capitol  to  deceased  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  ROBISON: 
H.  Con.  Res.  698.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  troop 
withdrawals,  continuing  on  an  Irreversible 
basis,  shall  be  the  national  policy;  that  all 
ground  combat  troops  should  be  withdrawn 
on  or  before  May  1,  1971;  that  all  other 
American  servicemen  be  withdrawn  by  July 
1,  1910;  that  Congress  reaffirms,  its  constitu- 
tional right  and  responsibilities  In  the 
making  of  decisions  relative  to  war  and  peace; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

Mr.  WYMAN  introduced  a  bill  (H.R.  18781) 
for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  Katharine  A. 
Seaward,  which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

563.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Henry 
Stoner,  York,  Pa.,  relative  to  farm  subsidies; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agrlculttire. 

564.  Also,  petition  of  the  city  of  Boston 
Cab  Association,  Boston,  Mass.,  relative  to 
amending  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 
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DORIS  FLEESON— ONE  OF  THE 
TRULY  GREAT  FIGURES  IN  AMER- 
ICA 


HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  August  3.  1970 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  truly  great  figures  of  American 
journalism.  Doris  Fleeson,  died  Saturday, 
August  1,  1970.  All  journalists  would  do 
well  to  study  the  career  and  the  writings 
of  Doris  Fleeson.  She  combined  a  natural 
talent  for  writing  with  a  keen  perceptive 
view  of  politics  and  Government.  Taking 
these  talents,  and  with  a  strong  devotion 
to  her  work,  Doris  Fleeson  earned  the  re- 
spect of  her  readers — from  the  man  in 
the  .'treet  to  the  men  in  the  'White  House, 

All  people  in  public  life  should  also 
study  the  writings  of  Doris  Fleeson.  She 
called  herself  a  "nonpartisan  liberal." 
She  had  .sharp  incisive  comments  to  make 
on  the  American  political  scene.  Her  ob- 
servations, while  frequently  biting,  bit 
with  truth  and  logic. 

In  addition  to  being  an  outstanding 
professional  in  a  frequently  difficult  ca- 
reer, Doris  Fleeson  was  also  a  most  de- 
voted wife.  'We  must  also  note  that  she 
died  just  36  hours  after  her  husband, 
Dan  A.  Kimball,  the  former  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  died. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  exten- 
sion of  remarks  of  the  Record  this  fine 
tribute  by  Mary  McGrory  entitled  "Doris 
Fleeson:  An  Appreciation,"  published  in 
the  Washington  Sunday  Star  of  August  2, 
1970,  and  also  the  article  entitled  "Col- 
umnist Doris  Fleeson,  69,  Dies  36  Hours 
After  Husband,"  published  in  the  Sun- 
day Star  of  the  same  date. 

There  beng  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Doris  FYeeson  :  An  Appreciation 
(By  Mary  McGrory) 

Doris  Fleeson  made  a  speech  to  the 
Women's  National  Democratic  Club  in  1959, 
In  which,  having  characteristically  chlded 
the  President  and  the  Congress  for  their 
lapses,  she  gave  her  own  credo: 

"But  In  the  end  there  are  no  wonder  men 
and  no  wonder  women.  There  are  only  you 
and  me  and  others  like  us  who  believe  In  free- 
dom to  do  these  things.  There  are  only  those 
of  us  with  vision  to  see  the  world  as  It  Is  and 
the  courage  to  try  to  do  something  about  it." 

She  was  surely  one  of  the  most  clear-see- 
ing women  ever  born,  and  as  for  courage, 
she  was  lion-hearted.  Her  prose  was  a  true 
blade  which  cut  through  the  fraud,  pettiness, 
egotism  and  male  supremacy  which  were  her 
daily  fare  during  the  20  years  she  prowled  the 
Capital,  watching  politics  and  politicians. 

"NON-PARTISAN  LIBERAL" 

She  was  a  small  focused  woman,  with 
large,  luminous  hazel  eyes  and  a  wide  smile. 
She  was  fierce.  Fierce  In  her  opinions,  fierce 
in  her  affections.  She  called  herself  a  "non- 
partisan liberal"  and  while  she  could  be  ob- 
jective   in    her    columns    and    distill    her 


monumental  rages  to  burnished,  cogent, 
biting  paragraphs,  she  never  concealed  her 
feelUigs  She  would  seek  out  an  erriug  states- 
man and.  with  tears  of  Indignation  In  her 
eyes,  berate  him  fcr  his  folly. 

She  was,  decades  before  the  Woman's  Liber- 
ation MovemeiU  a  militant  feminist.  While 
she  was  incomparably  the  first  political 
journalist  of  her  time,  she  took  on  the  bat- 
tles of  her  lesser  sisters,  and  never  forgot  a 
slight  to  her  sex. 

Nor  did  she  ever  waver  In  her  defiance  of 
the  establlslied  order. 

The  night  of  her  death,  she  received  a 
visit  from  the  editor  of  The  Star,  New- 
bold  Noyes.  With  heroic  forbearance,  she  re- 
frained from  mentioning  his  recent  enter- 
talnmdt  of  the  President  at  the  paper  at  a 
stag  lunch — an  Incident  which  had  Ignited 
her  feminist  fires. 

He  told  her.  'Doris  you  mtist  write  a  book 
so  that  the  youns  reporters  on  The  Star  will 
know  that  they  did  not  Invent  rebellion  at 
the  Establishment." 

It  delighted  her  soul. 

When,  in  the  50s.  she  was  leading  the  fight 
for  a  ladles'  room  in  the  male  enclave  of  the 
Senate  press  gallery,  she  accosted  her  dear 
friend  and  colleague  Frank  Kent. 

"If  you  laugh  at  us."  she  warned  him,  "I 
will  never  forgive  you." 

Nothing  infuriated  her  more  than  to  be 
told  that  she  wrote  like  a  man. 

"What  man?"  she  would  Inquire  wlth- 
eringly. 

Frank  Kent  did  not.  understandably,  laugh 
at  her.  Few  did.  She  was  formidable  and 
the  few  who  did  not  like  her  had  the  health- 
iest respect  for  her  power  and  her  pen. 

COMBATIVE 

Her  happiest  days,  professionally,  came 
during  the  Roosevelt  era.  She  had  known 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  as  governor  of  New 
York,  and  Eleanor  Roosevelt  was  her  Ideal  of 
womanhood  ,  ,  ,  committed,  caring.  Indefat- 
igable and  eflfectlve.  The  excitement  and 
enlightenment  of  the  New  Deal  gave  her 
opportunity  for  the  expression  of  rare  and 
unqualified  approval.  Subsequent  presidents 
never  mea-sured  up.  She  regarded  Adlal  Ste- 
venson, whose  mind  and  spirit,  while  less 
combative,  matched  her  own,  as  a  man  to- 
tally qualified  for  the  White  House.  His 
two  defeats  caused  her  to  mutter  bitterly 
abotit  the  "Yahoos." 

"I  hit  people  hard  sometimes,"  she  said 
once,  "but  they  seem  to  take  It  because 
they  know  I  do  that  to  everyone." 

It  was  an  understatement.  In  her  prime, 
she  could  be  dlsembowlllng  and  her  Infre- 
quent appearances  on  television  panels 
caused  strong  men  to  cringe  In  fear.  But 
while  she  was  relentless  towards  her  peers — 
among  whom  she  counted  the  world's  lead- 
ers— she  was  capable  of  positive  tenderness 
towards  the  weak  and  the  unarrlved.  A  great 
professional,  she  cared  deeply  for  her  craft, 
and  her  kindness  to  young  reporters  was 
legendary  and  prodigious. 

HAPPY    MARRIAGE 

She  gloried  In  the  achievements  and  hon- 
ors of  her  career.  But  the  pride  of  her  later 
life  was  her  triumphantly  happy  marriage  to 
Dan  A.  Kimball,  a  huge,  bluff,  generous 
business  genius  who  shared  her  passion  for 
Democratic  politics  and  doted  on  everything 
about  her.  Including  her  sputtering  rages. 

To  him,  the  scourge  of  statesmen  was  "my 
little  bride,"  an  appelatlon  that  never  failed 
to  melt  her. 

She  was  Intensely  feminine  and  brought 
the  perfectionism  of  her  writing  to  bear  on 
her  person   and    her  household.  She   could 


brood  over  the  placing  of  a  China  closet  as 
heavily  as  over  the  course  of  the  Vietnam 
War,  of  which,  she  said,  she  was  a  casualty. 
She  suffered  her  first  stroke  In  1964. 

In  1968.  no  longer  writing,  she  participated 
in  the  McCarthy  campaign  by  feeding  the 
volunteers,  of  which  her  daughter,  Doris 
O'Donnell.  was  one.  Three  times  a  week, 
splendid  trays  of  sandwiches,  prepared  by 
her  own  hand,  were  dispatched  to  head- 
quarters. 

MACAULEYS    V.'ORDS 

She  and  Dan  Kimball  worried  endlessly 
over  each  other's  health,  and  neither  cotild 
face  the  prospect  of  life  without  the  other's 
devotion.  When  word  of  his  death  was 
brought  to  her  bedside  Thursday  afternodn, 
she  reached  down  into  that  beautifully  ar- 
ranged and  handsomely  stocked  mind  and 
brought  up  the  words  to  tell  her  grief.  In  a 
choking  voice  she  recited  lines  from  Ma- 
cauley : 

"The  house  that  was  the  happiest  within  the 

Roman  walls 
The  house  that  envied  not  the  wealth  of 

Capua's  marble  halls 
Now  for  the  brightest  of  thy  smile  must 

have  eternal  gloom 
And  for  the  music  of  thy  voice  the  silence 

of  the  tomb." 

Thirty-six  hours  later,  she  was  dead. 

COLUMNIST  Doris  Fleeson,  69,  Dns  36  Holtrs 
After  Husband 

Doris  neeson,  nationally  syndicated  polit- 
ical columnist,  and  her  husband,  Dan  A. 
Kimball,  a  former  secretary  of  the  navy,  will 
be  burled  tomorrow  In  Arlington  Cemetery 
after  10  a.m.  services  in  the  Navy  Chapel,  3801 
Nebraska  Ave.,  NW. 

Miss  Fleeson,  69,  died  at  her  home  here 
early  yesterday  after  a  massive  coronary 
thrombosis,  just  36  hours  after  the  death  of 
her  husband.  They  would  have  celebrated 
their  12th  wedding  anniversary  yesterday 

As   a   newspaper   columnist   and   reporter, 
she  was  longtime  advocate  of  women's  rights 
and  an  astute,  competitive  observer  of  poll 
tics   who   elicited   both   the  friendship   and 
anger  of  five  Presidents. 

answered  with  quip 

During  the  administration  of  President 
Harry  S.  Truman,  Miss  Fleeson.  who  described 
herself  as  a  "non-partisan  liberal,"  had  been 
criticizing  the  President  for  mushrooming 
tax  scandals.  At  a  press  conference  Truman 
said  he  did  not  like  the  way  Miss  Fleeson 
was  looking  at  him.  Afterwards,  she  quipped: 

"As  for  ae  how  I  was  looking.  I  thought  I 
looked  pretty  good.  I  had  a  new  Sally  Victor 
hat  on." 

She  once  visited  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, who  signed  a  picture  of  the  two  of 
them  taken  at  the  White  House:  "Dear  Doris, 
There  are  many  Presidents  who  can  read  your 
column,  but  it  Is  only  a  happy  few  who  have 
it  delivered  to  them  in  person." 

She  was  born  May  20,  1901  In  Sterling.  Kan. 
Her  first  newspaper  job  was  on  a  suburban 
Chicago  newspaper  In  the  1920s,  followed 
by  a  job  In  Great  Neck,  N.Y. 

After  dally  trips  to  the  office  of  the  New 
York  Dally  News,  Miss  Fleeson  finally  landed 
a  job  as  a  police  reporter  and  established  her 
reputation  by  covering  the  investigation  of 
local  political  scandals. 

Prom  1927  to  1942,  she  was  the  News' 
Washington  political  correspondent,  writing 
the  "Capitol  Stuff"  column  for  eight  years 
with  the  late  John  O'Donnell.  whom  she  mar- 
ried, then  divorced  in  the  1940s.  They  had 
one  daughter,  Doris,  who  lives  In  New  York 
City, 
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For  two  years,  she  was  a  war  correspondent 
for  Women's  Home  Companion  Magazine.  In 
1945  she  began  writing  her  syndicated  col- 
umn, at  the  Star. 

Miss  Fleeson  was  a  founding  member  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Guild  and  a  dele- 
gate to  Its  first  convention  In  December  1933. 
She  was  elected  a  member  of  Its  national  ex- 
ecutive committee. 

During  her  career  she  won  many  top  jour- 
nalism prizes,  including  the  Ravmond  Clap- 
per Award.  Theta  Sigma  Phi  HeaclUner  Award 
and  the  Missouri  Journalism  Award. 

As  one  of  the  first  women  political  col- 
umnists with  a  national  audience.  Miss  Flee- 
son repeatedly  faced  and  fought  Instances 
of  male  prejudice.  In  one  of  her  more  cele- 
brated battles,  she  and  May  Craig,  now  re- 
tired correspondent  for  the  Portland  (Me.) 
Press-Herald,  obtained  Senate  and  House  ap- 
proval In  the  19408  for  Installation  of  rest- 
room  facilities  for  women  reporters  in  Con- 
gressional press  galleries. 

In  1967,  she  went  Into  semi-retirement, 
ending  the  five-day-a-week  column  she 
wrote  for  22  years  for  the  United  Features 
Syndicate. 

On  Aug.  1,  1958.  Miss  Fleeson  married  Mr. 
Kimball,  who  retired  recently  as  head  of  tiie 
Aerojet  General  Corp.  They  lived  here  and  in 
Palm  Springs,  Calif.  The  cause  of  Mr.  Kim- 
ball's death  has  not  been  determined.  He 
was  74. 

Visiting  hours  have  been  scheduled  todav 
from  2  to  4  and  7  to  9  p.m.  at  Joseph 
Gawler's  Sons,   5130   Wisconsin  Ave.   NW. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

mons  and  non-Mormons.  It  is  one  uni- 
versity that  has  never  witnessed  the 
sorry  spectacle  of  ■violent  upheaval. 

As  a  native  of  the  Southwest,  I  have 
had  contact  with  Mormons  and  the  LDS 
church  for  most  of  my  life.  Knowing 
them  as  I  do  for  their  admirable  quali- 
ties of  dedication  and  enterprise,  I  am 
pleased  to  call  attention  to  the  festivities 
now  being  held  near  Palmyra,  N.Y.,  to 
celebrate  the  founding  of  the  church  by 
the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  in  1830. 

This  pageant  is  being  attended  by 
thousands  of  Mormons  and  their  friends 
from  all  over  the  world.  Last  week,  I  had 
the  honor  of  paying  host  to  a  group  of 
30  fine  Mormon  teenagers  while  they 
stopped  off  in  Washington  on  their  way 
to  the  Palmyra  activities.  This  group, 
representing  the  East  Long  Beach  Stake 
of  the  church,  had  worked  and  saved  for 
more  than  2  years  to  finance  its  journey 
and  it  was  a  pleasure  and  privilege  to 
meet  with  such  outstanding  yoimg  Amer- 
icans. For  all  of  these  reasons,  and  more, 
I  take  pleasure  in  placing  in  the  Con- 
GRESsioN.AL  Record  an  article  from  the 
New  York  Times  of  July  29, 1970.  describ- 
ing the  Hill  Cumorah  Pageant.  I  extend 
to  my  Mormon  friends  and  my  several 
Mormon  colleagues  in  Congress  heartiest 
congratulations  upon  this  important 
event  in  their  religious  experience. 

The  article  follows: 
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HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  3,  1970 

Mr.  HOSMER,  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  unique  and  admirable  organizations 
in  America  today  is  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  popularly 
known  as  the  Mormon  church. 

Established  just  140  years  ago,  the 
Mormon  church  has  grown  from  a  per- 
secuted, isolated  sect  to  one  of  the  most 
vigorous  and  respected  denominations  in 
America.  Although  the  Mormon  church 
is  young  in  comparison  to  the  more 
established  denominations,  it  is  the  oldest 
of  America's  native  Christian  denomina- 
tions. 

All  of  us  know  of  the  trials  of  the  Mor- 
mon pioneers  who  crossed  America  to 
settle  Utah  under  the  leadership  of 
Brigham  Young.  When  they  reached 
what  is  now  Salt  Lake  City,  they  found  a 
barren,  forbidding  valley  iiiiiabited  only 
by  a  few  lizards  and  one  lone  "tree" 
about  the  size  of  an  Easter  lily.  With 
the  vigor,  industry,  and  enterprise  that 
has  always  characterized  this  hearty  peo- 
ple, they  settled  in  this  wasteland  and 
built  one  of  the  coimtry's  most  beautiful 
cities.  Adopting  the  beehive  or  "deseref 
as  their  symbol,  the  Mormon  pioneers 
established  not  just  a  city,  but  a  religious 
movement  of  vital  imporCbnce  to  the 
economic  and  social  development  of  the 
old  west. 

"The  Saints,"  as  they  are  affectionately 
known  to  today's  Mormons,  somehow 
found  the  time  and  the  energy  during 
those  first  difficult  months  in  the  Utah 
territory  to  establish  one  of  the  west's 
first  colleges,  Brigham  Young  University. 
BYU  has  always  been  open  both  to  Mor- 


(By  William  E.  FarreH) 

Palmyra,  N.Y.— Hundreds  of  Mormon  pil- 
grims from  over  the  co\mtry  have  gathered 
this  woolv  In  this  area  of  undulant  fields  of 
wildflowers  and  seemingly  endless  rows  of 
corn  as  part  of  a  commemoration  of  the 
140th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  their 
church. 

In  cars  and  campers  bearing  license  plates 
from  Utah,  Alaska.  Michigan,  Ohio  and  Ari- 
zona— to  mention  a  few  of  the  states — they 
are  visiting  homes  and  fields  that  were 
worked  by  the  19th-century  founders  of  a 
denomination  that,  after  years  of  struggle, 
finally  found  sanctuary  In"  the  heart  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains. 

As  they  have  in  the  past,  the  3,400  resi- 
dents of  the  village  of  Palmyra  have  ab- 
sorbed this  year's  onrush  of  visitors  with 
courtcay  and  aplomb, 

An  information  center  for  those  unfamil- 
iar with  the  area  has  been  set  up  in  the  vil- 
lage park  and  is  being  nianaged  by  members 
of  the  Cracker  Barrel  Club,  composed  of 
senior  citizens.  Many  of  the  Mormon  school- 
girls who  are  participating  in  the  church's 
annual  pageant  are  being  housed  In  the  tree- 
shaded  residences. 

"It's  such  a  be.»utlful  spot,  and  it  means 
so  much  to  us,"  said  Diane  Tliomas,  a  25- 
year-old  junior  high  school  teacher  from 
Orem,  Utah,  who  is  making  her  second  visit 
to  Palmyra. 

"DEVOTED  TO  CRUSADES" 

Each  night  between  now  and  Saturday,  the 
Mormon  pilgrims  and  thousands  of  curious 
vacationers  in  the  Finger  Lakes  region  will 
see  the  Hill  Cumorah  pageant,  a  dazzling 
religious  play,  studded  with  theatrical  effects, 
that  portrays  the  rise  and  fall  of  a  civiliza- 
tion the  Mormons  believe  existed  in  the 
Americas  six  centuries  before  the  birth  of 
Christ. 

The  places  the  Mormon  faithful  are  visit- 
ing are  all  in  upstate  New  York,  which  gave 
birth  In  the  19th  century  to  an  unusual  ar- 
ray of  religious  movements,  some  short-lived. 

In  his  book,  "The  Burned-Over  District," 
published  by  Harper  &  Row  in  1965,  Whitney 
R.  Cross  describes  upstate  residents  In  the 


second  quarter  of  the  19th  century  as  "a  peo- 
pie  extraordinarily  given  to  unusual  religious 
belief,  peculiarly  devoted  to  crusades  aimed 
at  the  perfection  of  mankind  and  the  attain, 
ment  of  millenial  happiness." 

The  term  "burned-over  district,"  which 
Mr.  Cross  says  is  an  "analogy  between  the 
fires  of  the  forest  and  those  of  the  spirit," 
was  initially  one  that  many  of  the  sects  in 
the  area  disapproved  of. 

In  time,  however,  many  of  the  groups 
adopted  the  term. 

There  v.ere  sects  such  as  the  Shakers  in 
New  Lebanon,  guided  by  Mother  Ann  Lee 
who  was  believed  to  represent  in  human 
flesh  "the  feminine  spirit  of  a  bisexual  God." 
And  there  was  the  Oneida  Community,  es- 
tablished by  John  Humphrey  Noyes,  whoee 
doctrine  of  "perfectionism"  denounced  mo- 
nogamous love  as  a  wickedness  that  pre- 
cluded members  from  loving  one  another 
equally. 

None  of  these  sects  have  survived  the  wav 
the  Mormon  Church  did.  It  left  New  York 
State  shortly  after  Its  formation,  and  its  80 
members  now  number  three  million,  most 
of  them  living  in  such  Par  We.stern  states  as 
Utah  and  CaLfornla. 

Although  the  Mormon  impact  in  the 
"burned-out  district"  has  been  slieht,  mem- 
bers of  the  church  come  here  to  see  the 
Sacred  Grove,  where  they  believe  God  com- 
municated with  their  prophet,  Joseph 
Smith.  The  visitors  walk  quietly  through  the 
Smith  farmhouse,  taking  pictures. 

Cumorah  Hill,  where  the  pageant  is  being 
held,  has  significance  for  the  members  of 
tlie  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints  t)ecause  it  is  here,  they  believe,  that 
Prophet  Jones  met  a  heavenly  messenger 
named  Moroni,  who  showed  him  v.here  a 
history  of  ancient  America  was  buried. 

CHURCH    FORMED    IN    1830 

The  prophet  unearthed  the  golden  plates 
and  translated  them,  the  Mormons  say.  into 
the  Book  of  Mormon,  which,  along  with  the 
Bible,  is  the  Mormon  Ciiurchs  doctrinal 
foundation. 

On  the  basis  of  this  chronicle  and  other 
revelations,  the  prophet,  who  wa^  killed  by 
an  anti-Mormon  mob  in  Carthage.  111.,  In 
1844.  organized  the  Mormon  Church  In  the 
log  home  of  Peter  Whltmer  in  near-by  Wa- 
terloo on  April  6,   1830. 

Last  Sunday  evening  more  than  a  thou- 
sand members  of  the  denomination  gathered 
In  a  field  at  the  site  of  the  Whitmer  home 
and  dedicated  a  new  visitors'  information 
center. 

Despite  the  stultifying  heat  and  the  as- 
saults of  gnats,  they  were  a  pleasant,  re- 
served gatheruig:  boys  with  neatly  cut  hair, 
girls  with  hardly  a  trace  of  make-up  and 
dresses  that  reached  the  knee,  men  in  Jackets 
and  ties,  carrying  camera?,  and  women  who 
sang  ''Praise  to  the  Man  Who  Communed 
wrlth  Jehovaii." 


ADVANCEMENT   OF  MINORITY  EM- 
PLOYEES IN  GOVERNMENT  SERVICE 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  August  3,  1970 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  column 
published  recently  in  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin  points  up  the  fact  that 
the  Nixon  administration  has  exceeded 
its  predecessors  in  placing  minority  peo- 
ple in  Government's  top  leadership  jobs. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Minority    Employes    in    Government    Get 
Ahead  Faster  than  Non-Minorities 

(By  Nick  Thlmmesch) 

W.^SHiNGTON. — It  hasn't  done  them  any  po- 
litical good,  but  the  Nixon  Administration 
has  exceeded  its  predecessors  in  placing  mi- 
nority people  m  Government's  top  leadership 
Jolw. 

By  Installing  more  blacks,  Spanish  sur- 
named,  Indians  and  Orientals  In  the  upper 
echelons,  the  Administration  is  not  only  fol- 
lowing the  Inevitable  course  of  our  times, 
but  It  also  helps  deny  the  validity  of  the 
cheap  charge  that  It  Is  "anti-Negro,"  and 
"disinterested  in  minorities." 

Of  the  2,235  high-ranked  officials  appointed 
by  the  Administration,  140  or  5.3  percent, 
are  classified  as  "minority."  Their  jobs.  In 
the  $22,885  to  $35,505  pay  bracket,  are  de- 
scribed as  "of  a  top-policy  determining  char- 
acter or  having  a  close  and  confidential  work- 
ing relationship  to  a  top-policy  determining 
ofaclal."  In  a  corporation,  labor  union  or  uni- 
versity, these  would  be  the  very  top  i>eople. 

APPOINTMENTS    EASIER 

Small  as  5.3  percent  seems,  it  Is  a  larger 
figure  than  compiled  by  any  previous  ad- 
ministration. 

And  this  5.3  figure  contrasts  markedly  with 
the  2.2  percent  minority  people  holding  top- 
grade  Civil  Service  Jobs  which  have  the  same 
pay  rate  as  the  appointive  positions.  Just 
as  it  seems  easier  for  a  minority  member  to 
work  his  way  up  in  a  corporation  than  It 
Is  In  a  labor  union,  so  It  Is  also  easier  for 
him  to  get  appointed  to  a  top  Government 
poet  than  to  wait  it  out  In  the  Civil  Service 
system. 

President  Nixon,  by  executive  order.  In 
August,  1969,  prodded  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission to  upgrade  minority  members  to 
middle  and  senior  level  jobs.  The  latest 
commission  figures  show  that  between  No- 
vember, 1967,  and  November,  1969,  the  num- 
ber of  minority  employes  in  middle-level 
Jobs  Increased  at  a  rate  three  to  five  times 
the  rate  for  non-minorities.  In  the  upper 
levels,  the  number  of  non-minority  employes 
dropped  while  the  number  of  minority  em- 
ployes Increased.  But  Civil  Service  has  a  long 
way  to  go. 

real  influence 

Several  of  the  presidentially-appointed 
minority  group  members  have  considerable 
Influence  In  Government.  Men  like  HUD's 
Assistant  Secretary  Samuel  Jackson,  who 
oversees  $1  billion  In  funding  a  year,  and 
Assistant  Labor  Secretary  Arthur  Fletcher, 
who  designed  the  "Philadelphia  Plan"  guar- 
anteeing black  hiring  quotas,  have  made 
impact. 

So  has  Ronald  Lee,  Assistant  Postmaster 
General,  and  Benjamin  Holman,  director  of 
Community  Relations  Service  at  the  Justice 
Department. 

The  biggest  black  "name"  James  Parmer, 
Assistant  Secretary  at  HEW,  scored  one  no- 
table win  in  the  Mississippi  Head  Start  de- 
cision. 

There  are  less  celebrated  people  holding 
important  Jabs.  Among  black  appointees  are 
Lutrelle  F.  Parker,  exatniner-in-chief  of  the 
U.S.  Board  of  Patent  Appeals;  Abraliam  S. 
Venable.  director.  Office  of  Minority  Enter- 
prise, at  Commerce;  John  WUks,  Eteputy  Sec- 
retary of  Labor;  Stan  Thomas,  28,  HEW's 
deputy  assistant  secretary  for  youth  and  stu- 
dent affairs;  Samuel  Simmons,  assistant  sec- 
retary, HUD;  Mrs.  Elisabeth  Koontz,  director. 
Women's  Bureau,  Department  of  Labor: 
John  Blake,  Deputy  Manpower  Administra- 
tor, Labor  Department;  and  George  Haley, 
chief  counsel  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Administration,  Transportation  Depart- 
ment. 

Arthur  J.  Gajarsa.  a  Mexican-American, 
holds  a  top  Job  m  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, and  Carlos  Vlllarreal,  holds  a  $40,000 
Job  at  Transportation.  Justice  has  a  $38,000 
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a    year    assistant    attorney    general,    Shlro 
Kashlwa,  of  Japanese  descent. 

THE    LESSER     JOBS 

These  officials  are  In  the  acres  of  people 
In  lesser  Jobs — 2.6  million  all  told.  Some  15 
percent  of  them  are  minority  members,  and 
gains  in  this  group  continue.  President  Nixon 
once  said  that  in  the  area  of  advancing  mi- 
norities, he  would  rather  be  Judged  by  deeds 
than  "fancy  speeches." 

With  the  way  some  black  leaders  are  yell- 
ing, It  might  be  time  for  the  President  to 
give  some  "fancy  speeches"  as  well.  Last 
week,  black  Democratic  Congressmen  Louis 
Stokes,  William  Clay  and  Augustus  F.  Hawk- 
Ins  proclaimed  that  the  President's  course  'is 
destined  to  destroy  all  possibilities  of  unity 
and  brotherhood."  A  few  weeks  ago.  Bishop 
Stephen  G.  Spotswood,  NAACP's  board  chair- 
man, also  characterized  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration as  "anti-Negro,"  and  "worse"  than 
any  since  Woodrow  Wilson's. 

These  men  know  better  or  should  know 
better.  Tlie  aforementioned  congressmen  are 
peeved  maybe  because  they  weren't  given 
private  audiences  with  the  President.  Spotts- 
wood  should  check  with  Clarence  Mitchell, 
director  of  NAACP's  Washington  Bureau. 

MAJOR     CHANGES 

Mitchell  could  tell  him  how,  as  a  federal 
employe  In  Democratic  administrations,  he 
had  to  eat  lunch  in  the  kitchen  of  the  build- 
ing where  he  worked,  or  how  the  armed  serv- 
ices were  segregated  In  FDR's  time,  or  how 
blacks  were  required  to  sit  In  the  balconies 
of  Washington  movie  houses  until  President 
Elsenhower  became  incensed  and  had  it 
changed;  or  how  John  F.  Kennedy  appointed 
a  startling  number  of  segregationist  South- 
erners to  federal  Judgeships. 

As  far  as  minorities  are  concerned,  this 
Administration  suffers  not  so  much  from  bad 
deeds  as  from  bad  Image.  Vice  President 
Agnew  could  lead  a  tank  battalion  Into  Mont- 
gomery, Alabama,  to  rout  out  George  Wal- 
lace, and  Democratic  black  congressmen  here 
would  complain. 
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DORIS  FLEESON:  AN  APPRECIATION 


ADJUSTING  THE  TAX  RATES  ON 
CIGARS 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  3,  1970 

Mr,  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
afternoon  the  House  is  considering  H.R. 
1002,  a  bill  to  adjust  the  rate  of  tax  on  ci- 
gars. As  will  be  remembered,  this  matter 
was  scheduled  for  action  3  weeks  ago,  but 
the  press  of  business  necessitated  its 
carryover. 

On  an  earlier  occasion,  I  urged  the 
membership  to  give  this  legislation  un- 
equivocal support.  At  the  time  I  observed 
its  passage  would  l.ave  th'-ee  major  bene- 
ficial effects:  It  would  equalize  the  tax 
burdens  presently  imf  airly  borne  by  pur- 
chasers of  the  less  expensive  cigars;  It 
woula  simplify  cigar  dealers'  payment 
and  administration  of  the  tax;  and,  it 
would  foster  a  more  direct  relationship 
between  tax  rates  and  the  prices  of 
cigars. 

Mr  Speaker,  these  salutary  effects  are 
just  as  compelling  today  as  they  were 
when  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee reported  out  the  measure.  Ac- 
cordingly, once  again  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  H.R.  1002.  Justice  in 
the  administration  and  collection  of  the 
cigar  tax  demands  It. 


HON.  RICHARD  BOILING 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  3,  1970 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mai-y 
McGrory's  appreciation  of  Doris  Flee- 
son says  nearly  all  of  it.  I  was  lucky 
enough  to  know  Doris  well  during  some 
of  her  finest  years  as  both  reporter  and 
columnist.  In  my  opinion  Doris  Fleeson 
was  the  best  political  reporter  and  the 
best  political  columnist  of  our  time. 

The  article  follows : 

Doris  Fleeson  :  an  Appreciation 
(By  Mary  McGrory) 

Doris  Fleeson  made  a  speech  to  the  Wom- 
an's National  Democratic  Club  in  1959,  in 
which,  having  characteristically  chlded  the 
President  and  the  Congress  for  their  lapses 
Eiie  gave  her  own  credo: 

"But  in  the  end  there  are  no  wonder  men 
and  no  A'onder  women.  Tlaere  are  only  yciu 
and  me  and  others  like  us  who  believe  in 
freedom  to  do  these  things,  'ihere  are  only 
those  of  us  with  vision  to  see  the  world 
as  it  is  and  the  courage  to  try  to  do  some- 
thing about  It." 

She  was  surely  one  of  the  most  clear-see- 
ing women  ever  born,  and  as  for  courage,  she 
was  lion-hearted.  Her  prose  wa.:  a  true  blade 
which  cut  through  the  fraud,  pettiness,  egij- 
tism  and  male  supremacy  which  were  her 
dally  fare  during  the  20  years  she  prowled 
the  Capital,  watching  politics  anc  politicians 
"non-partisa;>.-  lieehal" 

She  was  a  small,  focused  woman,  with 
large,  luminous  hazel  eyes  and  a  wide  smile. 
She  was  fierce.  Fierce  in  her  opinions,  fierce 
in  her  affections.  She  called  hTself  a  "non- 
partisan liberal"  and  while  she  could  be  ob- 
jective in  her  column;  and  distill  her  monu- 
mental rages  to  burnlshec",  cogent,  biting 
paragraphs,  she  never  concealed  her  feelings. 
She  would  seek  out  an  erring  statesman  and, 
with  tears  of  indignation  In  her  eyes,  berate 
him  for  his  folly. 

She  was,  decades  before  the  Woman's  Lib- 
eration Movement,  a  mlUltant  feminist. 
While  she  was  Incomparably  the  first  polit- 
ical Journalist  of  her  time,  she  took  on  the 
battles  of  her  lesser  sisters,  and  never  forgot 
a  slight  to  her  sex. 

Nor  did  she  ever  waver  In  her  defiance 
of  the  established  order. 

The  night  of  her  death,  she  received  a 
visit  from  the  editor  of  The  Star,  Newbold 
Noyes.  With  heroic  forbearance,  she  refrained 
from  mentioning  his  recent  entertainment 
of  the  President  at  the  paper  at  a  stag 
lunch — an  Incident  which  had  Ignited  her 
feminist  fires. 

He  told  her,  "Doris,  you  must  write  a  book 
so  that  the  young  reporters  on  The  Star 
will  know  that  they  did  not  invent  rebellion 
at  the  E.stabllshment." 

It  delighted  her  soul. 

W'hen,  in  the  50s,  she  was  lending  the  fight 
for  a  ladles'  room  in  the  male  enclave  of 
the  Senate  press  gallery,  she  accosted  her 
dear  friend  and  colleagi.j  Frank  Kent. 

"If  you  laugh  at  us.''  she  warned  him, 
"I  wiU  never  forgive  you." 

Nothing  Infuriated  her  more  than  to  be 
told  that  she  wrote  like  a  man. 

"What  man?"  she  would  Inquire  wither- 
Ingly. 

Frank  Kent  did  not.  understandably,  laugh 
at  her.  Few  did.  She  was  formidable  and  the 
few  who  did  not  like  her  had  the  healthiest 
respect  for  her  power  and  her  pen 

COMBATIVE 

Her  happiest  days,  professionally,  came 
durUxg  the  Roosevelt  era.   She  had   known 
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Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  as  governor  of  New 
York,  and  Eleanor  Roosevelt  was  her  Ideal 
of  womanhood  .  .  .  committed,  caring.  Inde- 
fatigable and  effective.  The  excitement  and 
enlightenment  of  the  New  Deal  gave  her  op- 
poriunity  for  the  e.xpresslon  of  rare  and  un- 
qualified approval  Subsequent  presidents 
never  measured  up.  She  regarded  Adlal  Stev- 
enson, whose  mind  and  spirit,  while  less 
combative,  matched  her  own,  as  a  man 
totally  qualified  for  the  White  House.  His 
two  defeats  caused  her  to  mutter  bitterly 
about  the  "Yahoos." 

"I  hit  people  hard  sometimes,"  she  said 
once,  "but  they  seem  to  take  it  because  they 
know  I  do  tha'  to  everyone." 

It  was  an  understatement.  In  her  prime, 
she  could  be  disembowelling  and  her  infre- 
quent appearances  on  television  panels 
caused  strong  men  to  cringe  in  fear  But 
while  she  was  relentless  towards  her  peers — 
among  whom  she  counted  the  world's  lead- 
ers— she  was  capable  of  positive  tenderness 
towards  t!ie  weak  and  the  unarrlved.  A 
great  professional,  she  cared  deeply  for  her 
craft,  and  her  kindness  to  yoxmg  reporters 
was  legendary  and  prodigious. 

H.^PPV    MARRI.^GE 

She  gloried  in  the  achievements  and  hon- 
ors of  her  career.  But  the  pride  of  her  later 
life  was  her  triumphantly  happy  marriage  to 
Dan  A  Kimball,  a  huge,  bluff,  generous  busi- 
ness genius  who  shared  her  passion  for  Dem- 
ocratic politics  and  doled  on  everything 
about  her.  including  her  sputtering  rages. 

To  him.  the  scourge  of  statesmen  was  "my 
little  bride."  an  appellation  that  never  failed 
to  melt  her. 

She  was  intensely  feminine  and  brought 
the  f>erfectionism  of  her  writing  to  bear  on 
her  person  and  her  household.  She  could 
brood  over  the  placing  of  a  China  clo-set  as 
heavily  as  over  the  course  of  the  Vietnam 
War,  of  which,  she  said,  she  was  a  casualty. 
She  suffered  her  first  stroke  in  1964. 

In  1968.  no  longer  writing,  she  participated 
in  the  McCarthy  campaign  by  feeding  the 
volunteers,  of  which  her  daughter.  Doris 
O'Donnell,  was  one.  Three  times  a  week, 
splendid  trays  of  sandwiches,  prepared  by 
her  own  hand,  were  dispatched  to  headquar- 
ters. 

M.\CA0LEY'S    WORDS 

She  and  Dan  Kimball  worried  endlessly 
over  each  others'  health,  and  neither  could 
face  the  prospect  of  life  without  the  other's 
devotion.  When  word  of  his  death  was 
brought  to  her  bedside  Thursday  afternoon, 
she  reached  down  into  that  beautifully  ar- 
ranged and  handsomely  stocked  mind  and 
brought  up  the  words  to  tell  her  grief.  In 
a  choking  voice  she  recited  lines  from  Ma- 
cauley: 

"The  house  that  was  the  happiest  within  the 

Roman  walls 
The  house  that  envied  not  the  wealth  of 
Capua's  marble  halls 
Now  for  the  brightness  of  thy  smile  must 

have  eternal  gloom 
And  for  the  music  of  thy  voice  the  silence 
of  the  tomb." 

Thirty  six  hours  later,  she  was  dead. 


JOHN  C.  KUNKEL:   GENTLEMAN, 
SCHOLAR,  STATESMAN 


HON.  EDWIN  D.  ESHLEMAN 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  27,  1970 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
not  my  privilege  to  serve  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  with  the  Honorable  John 
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C.  Kmikel.  He  and  the  Honorable  Paul 
B.  Dague  chose  to  retire  at  the  end  of 
the  89th  Congress  after  long  years  of  dis- 
tinguished sernce.  I  have  the  pleasure 
to  represent  a  district  which  encompasses 
part  of  the  district  served  by  both  of 
these  extremely  talented  former  Mem- 
bers. 

Everyone  coming  to  the  Congress 
wants  to  do  the  very  t>est  job  he  possibly 
can  and  to  serve  his  constituents  at  least 
as  ably  as  his  predecessors.  Mine  is  not 
an  easy  task.  When  I  first  sought  a  seat 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  to  rep- 
resent the  new  16tli  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania,  I  was  deliglited  to 
have  the  strong  endorsement  of  John 
Kunkel.  It  meant  a  lot  to  me  then  and 
his  support  and  encouragement  con- 
tinued. 

I  was  sliocked  and  saddened  by  the 
death  of  this  fine  man.  I  think  pei-haps 
Mr.  Kunkel  might  be  most  pleased  to  be 
remembered  as  a  gentleman.  He  always 
was.  He  had  the  advantage  of  a  splendid 
education  which  obviously  taught  him 
that  one  never  ceases  to  study,  to  learn, 
and  to  grow.  He  was  a  scholar — an  avid 
reader  with  a  tremendous  interest  in 
every  single  aspect  of  this  country  and 
he  had  a  thoi'ough  knowledge  of  world 
affairs  which  did  not  cease  when  he 
left  this  body.  He  was  a  tireless  worker 
and  no  problem  of  a  constituent  was  too 
small  to  i-eceive  his  earnest  attention. 

Joim  Kunkel  was  an  outstanding  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress.  Few  who  have  served 
here  liave  had  the  tradition  of  public 
service  which  was  his  heritage.  One  or 
more  members  of  his  family  served  in 
the  Congress  from  its  beginning  until  he 
retii'ed  with  the  exception,  I  am  told,  of 
one  generation.  He  was  proud  that  liis 
forebears  had  helped  to  shape  this  couri- 
tr>'  which  he  loved  deeply.  He  was  deter- 
mined to  follow  the  family  tradition  and 
make  liis  contribution.  Those  in  this 
body  who  knew  him  can  attest  to  the 
fact  that  he  accomplished  his  goal  in 
abundant  measure.  Probably  one  of  the 
achievements  of  which  Mr.  Kunkel  was 
most  proud  was  the  important  part  he 
played  in  the  study  which  laid  the 
groundwork  for  the  Marshall  plan  fol- 
lowing World  War  II.  His  career  of  pub- 
lic service  covered  such  a  long  period  and 
his  efforts  were  so  extensive  it  would  be 
difficult  to  enumerate  his  many  accom- 
plishiments.  He  was  loved,  admired,  and 
respected  by  the  people  he  represented 
which,  I  am  sure,  was  to  him  the  great- 
est reward  of  his  lifetime. 

America  is  a  better  place  because  of 
John  C.  Kunkel.  We  mourn  his  passing 
and  extend  heartfelt  sympathy  to  his 
devoted  wife  and  the  members  of  liis 
family. 

NEED  FOR  PUBLIC  HEARINGS 


August  3,  1970 


HON.  LAURENCE  J.  BURTON 

OF    UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  3,  1970 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  add  some  further  com- 
ments to  the  bill  I  introduced  on  July  31, 
1970,  concerning  the  lack  of  adequate 


public  hearings  prior  to  a  recent  deci- 
sion by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  that 
airline  fares  be  increased.  On  July  9.  a 
court  invalidated  the  CAB  order  ap- 
proving the  fare  increase,  on  the  basis 
that  the  Board  had  acted  illegally  in  al- 
lowing a  fare  increase  without  public 
notice.  The  Board  also  contended  that  if 
the  court  order  prevails,  passengers  still 
will  be  unable  to  collect  the  extra  fares 
paid.  The  Board  said  tliere  is  no  statu- 
tory provision  for  reparations  to  the 
public  in  such  a  circumstance. 

I  would  like  to  draw  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  the  1967  case  of  the 
United  States  agaiiost  Charles  Pfizer  & 
Co.  This  case  involved  tlie  price  fixing  of 
five  major  U.S.  drug  companies  found 
guilty  of  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade. 
Settlement  loHowed  in  1969  of  $121  mil- 
lion and  ads  were  placed  in  various 
newspapers  inviting  people  to  put  in 
claims  for  all  overcharges  by  these 
companies.  This  case  seems  to  set  a 
precedent  for  the  CAB  case  at  hand. 

However,  tiie  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
Thursday  granted  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  90  days  to  come  up  with  a  new 
domestic  air  fare  schedule  that  meets 
tlie  requirements  of  full  "public  notice 
and  hearing."  I  would  hope  that  during 
this  period  an  equitable  agreement  can 
be  reached  and  that  any  further  in- 
stances wliere  a  regulatory  agency  is 
caught  usurping  public  power  be  met 
with  more  than  disciplinary  hand- 
slapping. 

SPIRIT  OP  OUR  VOLUNTEER  FIRE- 
MEN EMBODIED  IN  STIRRING 
POEM  "TO  A  VOLUNTEER" 


HON.  J.  GLENN  BEALL,  JR. 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'T;S 

Monday,  August  3,  1970 

Mr.  BEALL  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  spirit  of  our  volimteer  firemen  is  em- 
bodied in  a  stirring  poem  by  Mr.  Del 
Malkie  appropriately  entitled  "To  a 
Volunteer." 

Poet  Malkie  captures  with  words  the 
enthusiastic  dedication  of  our  voluntet-t 
firemen  who  provide  protection  to  citi- 
zens in  hundreds  of  American  com- 
munities. 

The  text  of  the  poem  was  delivered  to 
me  by  Mr.  Leroy  Koch  of  the  West 
Lanham  Hills  Volunteer  Fire  Co.  It  was 
in  the  form  of  a  reprint  from  the  Mary- 
land Independent  Publishing  Co.,  which 
publishes  three  distinguished  Maryland 
weekly  newspapers — the  Clinton  Star- 
Leader,  the  Maryland  Independent  of  La 
Plata,  and  the  Saint  Mary's  Beacon  of 
Leonardtown.  Mr.  Malkie  is  the  editor  of 
these  Maryland  papers. 

The  poem  was  illustrated  with  a  photo- 
graph by  Mr.  Max  Farrington  which 
poignantly  demonstrates  the  dangers  and 
stress  our  volunteer  firemen  face  to  pro- 
vide protection  to  the  towns  they  so  un- 
selfishly serve. 

As  we  seek  to  honor  our  volunteer  fire- 
men by  enactment  of  the  joint  resolution 
authori::ing  the  President  to  -  stablish 
National  Volunteer  Firemen's  Week  from 
September  19  to  26,  1970,  this  poem  gives 
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eloquent  testimony  to  the  traditions  em- 
bodied by  their  service : 

To    a    Volunteer 
The  whistle  sounds  out  about  quarter  of  two 
And  you  know   that  it's  crying  for  fellows 

like  you 
Tou  listen  and  see  if  it's  one  blast  or  three — 
But  you  know  all  the  time  what  It's  going 

to  be 
Tou  know  there's  a  family,  with  fire  In  their 

mind. 
And  you're  fearful,   you   know  what  you're 

"liable  to  find 
you  wish  you  could  stay  there 
In  comfort,  and  sleep 
Wish  you  could  shut  down 
Cover  up  tight  and  deep 
But   the    whistle    is    sounding,    it's    wailing 

for  you 
And  you  know  just  what  you  are  going  to  do. 

You  ease  out  of  bed,  making  no  noise 
Get  into  your  clothes,  trip  over  the  toys 
Dont  wake  up  the  kids  or  the  wife  will  raise 

caln 
For  you  chasing  fires  in  the  night  once  again. 
The  car  is  right  cold,  is  hard  to  get  going 
The  roads  are  like  glass  and  the  sky  is  still 

snowing 
But  the  whistle  is  crying,  for  fellows  like  you 
And  you  know  Just  what  you  are  going  to  do. 

You  get  to  the  house,  the  engines  are  ttirn- 

ing 
For  somewhere  close  by,  there's  a  home  there 

is  burning 
They   shift   into   gear,    before    you're    quite 

ready 
They  scream  out  the  drive,  and  the  siren  Is 

steady 
You  cut  through  the  night,  clutching  the 

rail 
And  the  wind  is  a-whlstllng,  blowing  a  gale 
You  snap  up  your  chin,  bring  vour  collar  up 

tight 
The  red  lights  flash  bright  as  you  scream 

through  the  night 
You  skid   on   the    turns,    smash    your   way 

through  the  snow 
And  make  ready  for  work  to  be  done,   for 

you  know 
You   have   only    minutes,    to    make    it    and 

then— 
The  sky  is  all  red  and  you're  at  it  again 

You  drop  down  the  line,  drive  it  out  in  the 

snow 
And  hook  it  up  fast — must  be  fifteen  below 
The  nozzle  seems  froze,  the  fire  blazing  high 
With  frightening  red  tentacles  up  to  the  sky 
The  father  Is  frantic,  his  wife  In  a  daze 
The    children    are    screaming,     you     bre.ik 

through  the  haze 
You're  cold  and  you're  choking 
You  slip  on  the  soot 
You  slide  on  the  flowby 
You're  twisting  your  foot 
You're  hit  by  a  stream,  there's  a  beam  fall- 
ing by 
And  you're  about  to  get  out  when  vou  hear 
a  faint  cry  ... 

You  get  down  to  your  knees,  and  the  nails 

hurt  your  skin 
You  gotta  get  out^but  you  have  to  go  In 
As  you  grope  past  a  door,  and  fall  flat  on 

your  back 
You  see  the  bright  orange — cutting  through 

a  wide  crack 
It  spreads  as  you  watch  it 
And  you  choke  on  the  heat 
Its  burning  your  hands 
And  you  can't  see  your  feet 
You  get  scared,  turn   to  go,   to  get   out  of 

there  fast 
You're  almost  in  panic,  vou  know  you  can't 

last 
You  grope  toward  the  window,  you  knock 

out  the  sash 
You  reach  your  leg  over  and  then  hear  the 

crash 
As  behind  you  the  wall  goes— a  shower  of 

light 
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And  there,  in  the  sparks  which  shatter  the 

night 
You    see    the    small    figure,    cuddled    down 

'neath  the  bed 
With  a  torn  little  blanket  wrapped  over  Its 

head  .  .  . 

You  grab  up  that  baby^ 

Jump  down  to  the  ground 

Just  in  time — for  the  roof  now  Is  shudder- 
ing down 

Yet  you  feel  life  there  beside  you 

In  the  cold  and  the  storm 

And  you  know  you  have  saved  it — you  wrap 
it  up  warm: 

Put  the  bundle  inside  of  squad  ambulance 
one 

Then  flop  down  on  the  truck,  for  you  know 
you  are  done 

The  smouldering  fire  is  now  down  to  a  glow 
The  sparks   die  down  slowly,  fall  Into  the 

snow 
You  get  back  on  the  truck,  as  the  bell  rings 

you  home 
There  are  others  there  with  you.  but  you're 

all  alone 
You  go  back  to  the  house,  clean  it  up  and 

let's  go 
And    you    drive    slowly   home,    through    the 

cold  and  the  snow 

Half  of  the  guys  there  didn't  know  what  you 

did 
That  you'd  g.uhered  up  the  life  of  that  kid 
All  the  houses  you  pass  are  asleep  and  locked 

light 
And   you  feel  all  alone  in  the  dark  of  the 

night 
The  whistle  is  silent,  the  Job  is  all  through 
The  job  has  been  done — and  it's  been  done 

by  you 

But  you're  not  alone,  firemen;  although  you 

don't  know  it 
You're     surrounded     by     thousands,     who 

though  they  don't  show  It 
Know  well  that  you're  out  there,  and  silently 

cheer 
And  softly  thank  God.  for  a  good  volunteer. 


PRESS-TV    IGNORE    LEFTIST    LAW- 
YER'S BACKGROUND 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  3,  1970 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  publicity  surrounding  my  own  elec- 
tion to  the  House,  the  following  item  in 
the  July  15  issue  of  Combat  makes  a 
point  well  worth  printing  in  the  Record: 
Press-TV  Ignore  Leftist  Lawyer's 
Background 

Liberal  radio-TV  and  press  generally  Ig- 
nored the  far  left  background  of  the  victor 
in  the  Democratic  primary  in  a  New  York 
election  last  month,  although  almost  every 
station  and  newspaper  in  America  printed 
stories  about  two  newly-elected  California 
Congressmen  who  also  happen  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  John  Birch  Society.  This  blackout 
on  leftist  credentials,  while  emphasizing 
right-wing  associations,  was  explained  to 
Combat  last  month  by  CBS-TV  newsman 
Joseph  Benti,  who  explained  that  CBS  didn't 
feel  it  necessary  to  give  a  pedigree  on  every- 
one it  reported  on  (Combat  pointed  out  CBS's 
failure  to  tell  viewers  the  background  of  a 
Chicago  doctor  with  Communist  connec- 
tions). When  Bella  Abzug  won  the  primary 
for  the  Democratic  Party  in  the  Lower  Man- 
hattan-Greenwich Village  area  press  and  TV 
described  her  only  as  a  "peace  activist." 

Mrs.  Abzug  Is  a  leader  of  Women's  Strike 
for  Peace  (WSP) ,  a  group  which  has  main- 
tained continuous  relations  throughout  the 
Vietnam  War  with  North  Vietnam  and  the 
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Viet  Cong,  and  she  has  a  Communist  front 
record.  She  took  her  law  degree  in  1945  from 
Columbia  University,  and  immediately  be- 
came active  in  the  National  Lawyers  Guild 
(She  later  t>ecame  a  director  of  the  NYC  chap- 
ter), which  has  been  cited  as  a  Communist 
front  by  two  committees  of  the  very  Congress 
Mrs.  Abzug  proposes  to  Join.  She  attended 
a  Communist -sponsored  lawyers  meeting  in 
Prague.  Czechoslovakia,  in  1948,  and  about 
the  same  time  was  active  In  NYC  in  a  group 
called  the  Citizens  Committee  of  the  Upper 
East  Side,  which  Attorney  General  Tom  Clark 
labeled  as  a  subversive  organization  and  an 
affiliate  of  the  CPUSA.  She  was  a  frequent 
speaker  at  meetings  of  the  Civil  Rights  Con- 
gress, also  named  as  a  Communist  front.  She 
found  "peace"  about  1961.  becoming  legisla- 
tive chairman  of  WSP.  According  to  the  Com- 
munist Worker  of  Aug.  21.  1966.  she  signed  a 
statement  with  40  other  "emphatically"  deny- 
Ing  the  right  of  Congressional  committees  to 
investigate  subversive  activities.  One  of  her 
1967  statements,  opposing  the  Vietnam  War: 
"We  oppose  destruction  and  military  inter- 
vention in  the  social  and  political  matters 
of  peoples  around  the  world."  (Mrs.  Abzug 
did  not  protest  her  husband's  service  in  the 
Army  during  World  War  II.)  In  recent  years 
she  has  been  leader  of  a  group  protesting 
"war  taxes." 


RESOLUTION     SUPPORTING     BIBLE 
READING  BY  ASTRONAUTS 


HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  3,  1970 

Mr.   DONOHUE.   Mr.   Speaker,   I   am 
very  pleased  to  include  the  letter  sent  to 
me  by  Mrs.  Pauline  M.  Johnson,  church 
clerk,  containing  the  resolutions,  which 
I  heartily  endorse,  adopted  by  the  people 
of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Mendon, 
Mass.,  last  July  23,  1970,  expressing  their 
very  deep  and  intense  convictions  in  sup- 
port of  the  action  of  tlie  astronauts  in 
reading  excerpts  from  the  Bible  as  their 
spacecraft  orbited  the  moon  during  De- 
cember of  1968.  The  resolutions  follow: 
First  Baptist  Church, 
Mendon,  Mass.,  July  29.  1970. 
Hon.  Harold  D.  Donohue, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Donohue  :  Resolutions  as  adopted 
by  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Mendon, 
Massachusetts,  on  July  23.  1970: 

Whereas  in  recent  months  a  small  but 
vocal  group  of  crusaders  have  protested  the 
decision  of  the  Astronauts  to  read  the  Bible 
as  Christmas  message  to  the  world  from 
their  spacecraft  while  orbiting  the  moon  in 
Decemljer,  1968,  and 

Whereas,  such  group  seeks  public  censure 
of  the  Astronauts  for  their  act,  and  seeks  to 
prevent  any  further  demonstration  of  faith 
by  public  leaders,  and, 

Whereas,  such  action  Is  an  Infringement 
of  the  human  rights  written  and  intended 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  seeks  not  only  to  deny  religion  and  the 
expression  of  faith  in  God,  but  seeks  also 
to  establish  Irreliglon  and  atheism  as  na- 
tional policy. 

Therefore,  be  It  resolved  that : 

1.  We  appreciate  and  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port the  decision  of  the  Astronauts  to  read 
the  Bible  from  their  spacecraft  as  they  or- 
bited the  moon  during  December.  1968.  and 

2.  We  further  support  the  right  of  every 
human  being  to  e.xpress  his  faith  in  God  and 
the  Bible  publicly  without  fear  or  threat 
of  censure. 

Mrs.  Paitline  M.  Johnson, 

Church  clerk. 
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THE  PASSING  OF  A  GIANT  IN 
EDUCATION 


HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  3.  1970 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  tlie  most  dedicated,  capa- 
ble and  respected  leaders  in  the  field  of 
education  passed  away  recently,  leaving 
a  grieving  and  shocked  campus  at  Chico 
State  College  in  Chico,  Calif. 

Dr.  Dorothea  Powers,  professor  of  for- 
eign languages  and  dynamic,  energetic, 
respected  leader  in  community  and 
campus  affairs,  also  worked  with  Chico's 
Chapter  of  the  United  Nations  Associa- 
tion/United States  of  America,  the 
mayor's  United  Nations  Week  Commit- 
tee. She  also  conducted  numerous  stu- 
dent tours  of  Mexico.  While  almost  any 
tribute  to  a  person  of  her  magnitude 
seems  inadequate,  I  would  like  to  share 
one  of  the  many  eulogies  which  have 
been  made  on  her  passing,  an  eloquent 
tribute  written  by  Mr.  Bill  Lee,  manag- 
ing editor  of  the  Chico  Enterprise  Record, 
on  July  9,  1970: 

Dr.  Dorothea  Powers 

In  these  times  of  mounting  nuclear  Jeop- 
ardy and  International  Intrigue,  a  main  hope 
of  mankind  Is  the  possibility  that  mutual 
respect  and  understanding  ultimately  will  be 
accepted  as  more  potent  than  military  en- 
deavor and  pressure  politics  In  the  search 
for  world  peace  and  harmony. 

The  coming  to  the  front  of  mutual  respect 
and  understanding  still  Is  a  long  way  off, 
of  course,  but  there  Is  no  doubting  that  the 
factor  of  "communications"  will  play  an 
essential  role.  And  In  the  realm  of  Inter- 
national communications,  LANOtJAGE — the 
chief  means  by  which  thoughts  and  Ideas 
and  feelings  are  conveyed — is  a  basic  key. 
Person-to-person  conversation  and  corre- 
spondence can  break  down  many  walls  that 
persist  under  circumstances  of  third-party 
translations  and  go-betweens. 

No  one  on  the  local  scene  embodied  more 
promise  in  this  Importar-t  "realm  of  the 
future"  than  Dr.  Dorothea  Thompson  Powers, 
professor  of  foreign  languages  at  Chico  State 
College  for  the  past  16  years.  As  such,  the 
death  of  Dr.  Powers  lust  week  while  travel- 
ing in  Spain  was  a  shocking  loss  of  unusual 
proportions. 

Dr.  Powers  was  an  eminently  successful 
teacher  In  her  academic  field.  Wherever  she 
taught  during  her  long  career— in  Boston,  in 
Maine,  in  New  Mexico  and  In  Chico — she  was 
honored  and  cherished  by  students  and 
faculty  colleagues  alike.  In  1969,  for  example, 
she  was  one  of  three  Chico  State  facvilty 
members  honored  with  the  Distinguished 
Teacher  Award. 

Yet  Dr.  Powers  was  more  than  an  accom- 
plished linguist  and  teacher  Rather,  she  was 
a  one-woman  diplomatic  service  and  a  widely 
traveled  ambassador  of  good  will.  After  the 
death  of  her  husband  in  the  mld-thlrtles,  the 
young  Phi  Beta  Kappa  pursued  her  specialty 
with  dedication.  During  World  War  II,  she 
served  with  the  Red  Cross  In  the  European 
theatre,  often  fi.nctlonlng  as  an  expert  Inter- 
preter. After  the  war,  she  obtained  her 
Master's  Degree  and  her  Doctorate  In  lan- 
guages and  built  her  reputation  as  a  teacher 
while  also  continuing  her  i/Ude  travels. 

In  the  latter  realm,  she  spread  her  phi- 
losophy of  language  as  a  bridge  between 
people  by  handling  student  tours,  condxict- 
Ing  seminars  In  Latin  America,  writing 
scholarly  articles  for  professional  Journals, 
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serving  as  a  language  consultant  for  public 
school  districts  and  giving  unselfishly  of  her 
talent  and  time  in  countless  other  ways. 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  death  of  Dr. 
Powers  amounts  to  a  painful  loss,  not  only 
to  Chico  State  College  and  the  local  com- 
munity, but  to  a  broad  spectrum  of  students, 
scholars  and  people  In  distant  places. 

Yet  the  momentum  of  her  dedication  and 
the  example  she  set  will  long  serve  as  fuel 
and  Inspiration  for  others  who  share  the 
hope  that  by  excelling  in  languages,  swifter 
progress  can  be  made  toward  the  day  when 
mutual  respect  and  understanding — via  im- 
proved communications — will  be  accepted  as 
more  potent  than  military  endeavor  and 
pressure  politics  In  the  search  for  world 
peace  and  harmony. 
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IS  COMMUNIST  RUSSIA  REALLY 
CHANGING? 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  3,  1970 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Rus- 
sia is  now  well  into  its  sixth  decade 
under  communism.  Some  political  ob- 
servers on  the  outside  indicate  that  they 
believe  the  Soviet  Union  is  "liberalizing." 

However,  some  stories  coming  from 
the  U.S.S.R.  speak  of  continued  tyranny. 
A  few  Sonet  journalists  have  dared  to 
write  about  persecution  of  Jewish  and 
Negro  groups  either  residing  in  or  travel- 
ing to  the  coimtry. 

What  is  the  real  story?  William  Cole,  a 
Colombia  Broadcasting  System  news- 
man, was  recently  expelled  from  the  So- 
viet Union  shortly  after  he  had  several 
intei"V'iews  with  four  Russians. 

Cole's  interviews,  very  graphically,  an- 
swer the  question,  "Is  Communist  Russia 
really  changing?"  The  following  is  a 
summary  of  his  series  of  interviews  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  on  Sun- 
day. August  2,  1970: 

Russia's  Underground  Speaks 

In  a  rare  instance  of  audible  and  visible 
dissent  from  the  Soviet  Union,  four  Russians 
told  Americans  Tuesday  night  what  can  hap- 
pen to  a  man  who  speaks  out  against  the 
state  In  the  U.S.S.R. 

Three  of  them  were  seen  and  heard  on 
WTOP-TV  and  the  CBS  network  in  Interviews 
filmed  by  the  CBS  News  correspondent  Wil- 
liam Cole,  who  was  expelled  from  the  Soviet 
Union  shortly  after  he  made  them,  "perhaps 
oolncidentally."  The  fourth  man  spoke  by 
tape  from  a  labor  camp  in  the  far  north  ot 
Russia. 

The  three  seen  on  television  were  Pyotr 
Yaklr.  48,  who  has  spent  13  years  In  concen- 
tration camps  as  "the  nontitular  head  of  the 
democratic  movement"  in  Russia;  Andre 
Amalrlk.  31.  the  historian  whose  harassments 
were  described  last  year  by  Anatole  Shub,  now 
Paris  corresix>ndent  for  The  Washlng1x)n 
Post,  In  his  celebrated  series  "Russia  Turns 
the  Clock  Back,"  and  Vladimir  Bukovsky,  who 
has  spent  six  of  his  27  years  In  Insane  asy- 
lums, prisons  and  concentration  camps,  for 
{xjetry  readings  and  once  for  possession  of 
Mllovan  DJllas'  book  "The  New  Class." 

Amalrlk  was  arrested  by  the  KGB  a  few 
weeks  ago  and  Is  awaiting  trial.  Cole  l)elleve6 
that  Yaklr  and  Bukovsky  are  "In  serlouB 
trouble";  that  sooner  or  later  they  will  be 
picked  up  and  sent  back  to  mental  hospitals 
or  concentration  camps.  Yet  sill  three,  he  says, 
insisted  on  filming  the  interviews. 


The  man  who  spoke  from  a  lat)or  camp  by 
tape  Is  Alexander  Ginzburg,  the  poet  who 
was  imprisoned  In  1967  for  protesting  the 
trials  of  other  writers.  It  was  not  explained 
how  Cole  got  the  taps,  but  he  said  the  voice 
was  Identified  by  Moscow  friends  of  Ginzburg. 

The  following  are  excerpts  from  the  inter- 
views and  the  Ginzburg  tape: 

PYOTR    YAKIR 

The  most  important  turning  point  m  the 
way  people  are  thinking  was  when  Daniel 
and  Slnyavsky  were  arrested.  Many  educated 
people  thought  Daniel  and  Slnyavsky  had 
done  wrong  by  sending  their  writings  abroad, 
and  following  their  trial  and  after  Samlzdat— 
Samlzdat  refers  to  the  system  by  which  peo- 
ple simply  reproduce  and  pass  from  hand  to 
hand  various  writings — published  the  first 
speeches  of  Daniel  and  Slnyavsky,  there  came 
about  a  striking  change,  because  both  Sln- 
yavsky and  Daniel  spoke  about  what  they 
thought. 

They  had  written  down  what  they  believed, 
and  didn't  consider  themselves  guilty.  And 
many  people  began  to  think:  Really,  why 
should  people  be  tried  for  their  convictions? 
Why,  simply  for  what  he  thinks,  does  a  man 
have  to  be  arrested?  So  from  that  time  on, 
there  were  protests. 

And  then  there  was  the  trial  of  Oalanskov 
and  Ginzburg,  and  that  was  the  time  of  the 
greatest  enthusiasm,  because,  first,  a  great 
many  people  protested  against  the  fact  that 
the  trial  was  held  Illegally  and  behind  closed 
doors.  During  the  trial,  the  situation  changed 
a  great  deal.  Whereas  during  the  trial  of  Sln- 
yavsky and  Daniel  It  had  been  impossible  to 
approach  foreign  correspondents — the  vigi- 
lantes would  take  people  straight  off  to  the 
police — at  the  Moscow  City  Court  we  all  dis- 
cussed the  a.Talr  with  the  correspondents. 
True,  they  wouldn't  let  us  In  anywhere,  but 
a  certain  contact  was  established,  and  every- 
thing we  learned  we  passed  on  immediately 
to  the  correspondents. 

The  trial  ended,  and  against  it  there  were 
a  great  many  protests.  More  than  2,000  people 
put  their  names  to  various  letters  of  protest 
against  conviction  of  people  for  their  beliefs. 
About  the  same  time,  Larlssa  Daniel  and 
Pavel  Lltvinov  handed  correspwndents  a  pro- 
test against  the  trial  and  appealing  to  world 
public  opinion.  That  was  the  first,  major  step. 
which  was  a  breach  with  all  previous  tradi- 
tions. Never  before  In  Russia  had  there  been 
a  case  of  people  appealing  to  the  West  with 
a  protest  against  unlawfulness  In  our  coun- 
try. 

This  Is  a  great  stride  forward  compared 
with  Stalinism.  Under  Stalin,  there  was  al- 
ways an  Iron  curtain,  and  no  one  knew  what 
was  going  on  here.  Millions  of  people  were 
destroyed  and  nobody  knew  about  It.  Now 
we're  trying  to  publicize  every  arrest,  every 
dismissal.  This  we  consider  our  main  func- 
tion. 

Here  Is  what  I  think.  We  are  all  being  ar- 
rested— those  who  took  part  in  the  democratic 
movement — but  that's  not  the  point.  We  are 
apparently  being  arrested  because  it  doesn't 
suit  the  authorities  to  have  people  about  who 
criticize  them.  But  there's  no  going  back.  If 
we're  not  here,  there'll  be  others;  there  are 
already  many  of  us,  many  young  people,  and 
no  Independent  thinking  people  in  the 
Soviet  Union  will  go  back  to  what  used  to  be 
They'll  beat  us  and  they'll  kill  us.  All  the 
same,  people  will  go  on  thinking  differently. 

ANDBE    AMALRIK 

Cole:  Mr.  Amalrlk.  why  did  you  decide  to 
write  this  book  called,  "Will  the  Soviet  Union 
Survive  Until  1984?" 

Amalhik:  I  think  there  were  three  main 
reasons  why  I  decided  to  write  the  book  and 
try  to  get  It  published.  The  first  was  my 
concern  for  the  fate  of  my  country.  It  was. 
alas,  some  vears  ago  that  I  started  to  be 
concerned  at  the  fact  that  my  country  was 
heading  for  a  catastrophe  In  the  not  too  dis- 
tant futtire,  and  I  wrote  about  It  on  two 
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occasions  to  the  editors  of  Russittn  news- 
papsrs  m  Moscow,  but  I  received  the  most 
unconvincing  replies,  and  then  I  decided  to 
find  another  way  of  gaining  publicity  for  my 
views. 

In  the  second  place,  since  my  book  would 
appear  abroad  mainly,  I  set  myself  the  ob- 
jective of  refuting  tho.^e  inaccurate  ideas 
about  my  country  which  are  wide-'pread. 
mainly  in  the  United  States,  that  Is,  about 
the  liberalization  of  the  Soviet  reeime  which 
Is  allegedly  taking  place.  And  third,  I  had 
the  same  reason  as  any  author  has  who 
writes  a  book:  Given  that  these  ideas  had 
come  into  my  head,  it  was  natural  that  I 
should  v.-ant  to  write  about  them. 

What  is  really  happening  in  the  Soviet 
regime,  in  my  opinion.  Is  not  that  It  is  get- 
ting more  liberal  but  getting  more  senile. 
Liberalization  would  presuppose  conscious 
reform,  whereas  in  reality  the  regime  Is  more 
and  more  losing  control  over  the  situation  in 
the  country. 

Prom  the  point  of  view  of  the  Americans, 
the  Soviet  regime  exercises  far  greater  con- 
trol over  its  country  than,  say,  the  American 
country  dees  over  its.  But  for  a  totalitarian 
regime,  the  degree  of  control  is  already  insuf- 
ficient. As  an  example,  I  can  cite  the  un- 
usual popularity  of  Samlzdat. 

This  doesn't  happen  because  the  regime 
takes  a  liberal  view  of  such  things  or  delib- 
erately permits  it,  but  simply  because  the 
regime  can't  do  anything  ab.jut  this  problem, 
mainly  because  there's  been  an  extraordinary 
Increase  in  the  number  of  people  with  edu- 
cation, and  in  the  importance  of  the  role 
played  by  educated  people  in  modern  society, 
and  this  Intelligentsia  will  no  longer  be  satis- 
fled  with  the  miser.ible  official  writings  which 
are  offered. 

Cole:  What  do  ordinary  people  think  of 
this  regime? 

Amalrik:  I  have  had  a  lot  to  do  with  fac- 
tory workers  and  farm  workers,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  they  haven't  really  begun  to 
think  over  the  nature  of  this  system  at  all: 
it  seems  to  them  it's  always  been  like  this 
and  it  always  will  be.  But  at  the  same  time, 
there's  evidence  of  very  deep  dissatisfaction 
with  particular  aspects  of  the  regime,  and 
this  can  assume  the  most  varied  forms. 

Some  are  dissatisfied  because  they  receive 
extremely  little  money  by  comparison  with 
others,  so  they  don't  have  enough  to  live  on. 
Others  are  dissatisfied  because  they  can't  buy 
anything  for  the  relatively  high  wages  they 
earn.  The  farm  workers  are  dissatisfied  with 
their  lack  of  civil  rights,  in  that  they  cannot 
leave  the  villages. 

The  factory  workers  are  dissatisfied  with 
their  complete  dependence  on  the  factory 
managements. 

People  living  In  small  towns  are  dissatis- 
fied because  they  don't  have  the  right  to 
move  to  bigger  towns  when  there's  no  work 
In  the  small  ones.  And  gradually  some  people 
begin  to  have  the  idea  that  tUl  of  these  local, 
smaller  problems  have  their  origins  in  the 
imperfections  of  the  political  system  under 
which  we  live. 

What  may  lead  to  a  revolution  is  the  utter 
lack  of  good  sen.<:e  In  the  upper  class,  which 
is  trying  to  avoid  any  change  and  to  prevent 
society  from  having  any  mobility;  which  is 
always  striving  to  preserve  and  make  perma- 
nent the  breakup  of  our  society  into  tightly 
closed  castes. 

Cole:  Mr.  Amalrlk,  the  United  States  is 
pictured  to  Russians  as  a  land  where  every- 
one's starving,  where  there's  no  freedom,  and 
as  the  enemy.  Why  is  this? 

Amalrik:  If  the  regime  is  to  make  itself 
look  attractive  in  the  eyes  of  its  own  people. 
It  must  constantly  depict  in  the  most  repul- 
sive light  all  other  countries,  especially  the 
economically  advanced  ones.  And  it  has  to 
be  said  that  for  a  considerable  time  now,  this 
method  has  been  effective. 

Por  example,  I  have  had  occasion  to  hear 
Kusslan  farm  workers  saying  something  like 
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this:  "Oh,  well,  life's  very  bad  for  us,  but  we 
are  at  least  able  to  eat  potatoes  every  day, 
and  sometimes  they  bring  us  some  kerosene. 
But  how  on  earth  do  people  live  in  the  capi- 
talist countries?  There's  probably  nothing  at 
all  to  eat  there." 

Cole:  Is  it  true  that  opponents  of  the 
regime  here  are  put  into  mental  hospitals  to 
get  rid  of  them? 

Amalrik:  Yes,  It's  true.  I  think  It's  the 
most  disgu.stlng  thing  that  this  regime  does. 
At  the  same  time,  it  seems  to  me  this  is  a 
clear  indication  of  the  complete  ideological 
capitulation  of  the  regime  In  the  face  of  its 
opponents,  if  the  regime  can't  find  anvthing 
else  to  do  with  them  but  to  declare  them 
to  be  out  of  their  minds. 

I  am  very  well  acquainted  with  a  number 
of  people  who  have  been  put  into  psvchiatric 
hospitals  and  certified  as  being  not  respon- 
sible for  their  actions.  There's  Gen.  Grego- 
renko,  then  there's  Ivan  Yakhimovlch.  The 
same  fate  now  threatens  Natalia  Gorbanyev- 
skaya.  And  I  want  to  say  that  these  are  per- 
fectly normal,  clear-thinking  people,  and 
they  have  to  live  there  among  genuinely  de- 
ranged people,  and  for  an  utterly  undefined 
period,  since  the  period  of  detention  In  a 
psychiatric  hospital  Is  not  laid  down  in  the 
sentence  of  the  court. 

But  I  consider  that  no  system  of  rule  by 
force  can  exist  without  people  who  are  ready 
to  submit  to  that  rule.  And  if  we  don't  want 
the  rule  of  force  to  prevail,  we  must  all  fight 
against  it,  and  not  Ju5t  say  the  regime  Is 
bad,  that  we  have  to  suffer  and  so  forth. 
It  is  a  bad  system,  but  that  doesn't  absolve 
us  of  blame  for  it's  being  bad. 

Cole:  You  seem  rather  dissatisfied.  Would 
you  like  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union? 

Amalrik:  I'm  dissatisfied  with  this  po- 
litical system,  but  this  is  the  country  In 
which  I  was  born,  and  I  hope  that  in  due 
course  everything  will  change.  No,  I  don't 
want  to  leave  this  country.  It's  another  ques- 
tion whether  If  I'd  been  able  to  make  a  choice 
before  my  birth:  then  I  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  be  born  in  another  country 

VLADIMIR  BtlKOVSKY 

Cole:  What  is  life  like  for  a  dl-ssldent  like 
yourself  Inside  an  insane  asylum? 

Bukovsky:  Imagine  to  yourself  a  prison — 
an  old  prison,  which  was  a  prison  even  be- 
fore the  Revolution — In  which  there  are 
something  like  a  thousand  prisoners,  more 
than  half  of  them  murderers,  people  who've 
committed  serious  crimes  at  a  time  when 
they  were  out  of  their  minds:  people  who 
are  genuinely  sick,  and  the  remainder  who 
are  political  prisoners,  dissidents,  who  have 
done  things  which  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  authorities  are  crimes,  but  which  are 
not  criminal  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
law. 

In  order  to  isolate  them,  to  puni.^h  them 
in  some  way.  such  people  are  declared  to  be 
Insane  and  are  detained  as  patients  In  these 
mental  prison  hospitals.  Some  time  passed 
before  I  understood  this  and  before  I  got 
to  know  my  fellow  prisoners. 

I  believe  this  Is  the  usual  fate  for  a  person 
who  wishes  to  be  himself,  who  wants  to  say 
what  he  thinks,  to  act  In  accordance  with 
his  convictions  and  his  ideas.  Many  people, 
hundreds  of  people,  have  been  declared  in- 
sane and  committed  to  various  hospitals, 
mainly  special  ones  like  those  in  Kazan,  Len- 
ingrad, Chernlkovsk,  Sechyovka  and  so  forth. 

It's  very  much  more  difficult  to  get  out 
of  that  place  than  it  is  to  get  into  it.  First, 
in  order  to  get  out.  you  must  declare  offi- 
cially to  the  doctors  that  you  admit  that 
you  are  sick — 'Yes,  I'm  ill,  I  didn't  know 
what  I  was  doing."  And  the  second  condition 
Is  to  admit  you  were  wrong,  to  disavow  what 
you  did.  I  know  of  several  cases  of  jseople 
who  refused  to  say  that  they  had  done  wrong 
and  spent  many  long  years  In  the  hospital. 

Nlkolla  Samsonov,  for  example,  a  geo- 
physlcist   from   Leningrad,   was   kept   there 
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simply  because  he  refused  to  admit  he  was  a 
sick  man.  Another  of  my  friends  in  the  mad- 
house was  a  French  Communist  of  Romanian 
origin  who  had  lived  for  more  than  10  years 
in  Marseilles  and  who  came  to  the  Soviet 
Union  tu  see  what  communism  was  like  in 
practice.  He  went  to  work  in  a  footwear  fac- 
tory in  Mo.davla,  and  worked  there  for  a  long 
time.  But  he  was  displeased  that  the  workers 
there  received  such  low  wagrs. 

He  told  his  workmates  that  they  ought  to 
fight  for  better  pay.  They  went  on  strike.  He 
was  arrested  and  declared  insane.  In  the 
hospital,  he  Just  couldn't  understand  what 
had  happened  to  him.  how  Communists 
could  do  such  things.  For  him,  communism 
and  the  struggle  for  a  better  life  were  more 
or  less  the  same  thing.  He  Just  couldn't 
understand,  and  toward  the  end  of  his  stay 
he  really  began  to  go  out  of  his  mind.  It 
seems  to  me,  because  he  was  telling  every- 
body that  the  Soviet  government  was  under 
the  influence  of  the  Vatican 

The  hospital  regime  was  similar  to  any 
prison  regime:  an  hour's  exercise  a  day, 
locked  cells,  outside  visitors  once  a  month! 
one  letter  a  month  to  relatives,  one  parcel 
a  month,  exactly  the  same  as  In  a  prison,  'rtie 
doctors  themselves  realized  that  It  was  not 
a  hospital  but  a  prison,  and  sometimes  they 
said  so  openly.  If  a  patient  misbehaved  he 
could  be  punished. 

It  was  very  easy  to  get  into  trouble,  and 
the  punishments  were  very  severe.  Tliere  are 
three  kinds  of  punishment  which  are  most 
commonly  applied  there.  The  first  tvpe  is 
carried  out  by  medical  means. 

I  think  people  know  about  a  preparation 
known  as  sulfazlne,  which  was  used  If  one  of 
the  prisoners  gave  a  doctor  a  rude  answer  to 
some  question  or  declared  that  a  doctor  in 
the  hospital  was  no  better  than  an  execu- 
tioner In  a  white  smock.  Such  a  remark  would 
be  sufficient  to  involve  punishment. 

Sulfaz*ne  Is  a  pretty  painful  form  of  pun- 
ishment. It  causes  your  temperature  to  rise 
to  about  40  degrees  Centigrade,  you  feel  you 
have  a  fever,  can't  get  out  of  bed  or  move 
about,  and  it  goes  on  for  a  day  or  two.  If  the 
treatment  is  repeated,  then  the  effects  can 
last  a  whole  week  or  even  10  days. 

A  second  form  of  punishment  Involves  the 
use  of  the  preparation  aminozlne.  used  In 
psychotherapy.  It  causes  the  patient  to  feel 
drowsy,  sleepy.  He  may  sleep  several  dayr  on 
end,  and  if  the  treatment  is  given  regularly, 
he  may  go  on  sleeping  for  as  long  as  It  Is 
continued. 

The  third  form  of  punishment  we  u.sed  to 
call  the  "roll-up."  It  Involves  the  use  of  wet 
canvas,  long  pieces  of  It,  in  which  the  pa- 
tient is  rolled  up  from  head  to  foot  so  tightly 
that  It,  was  difficult  for  him  to  breathe,  and 
as  the  canvas  began  to  dry  out,  it  would  get 
tighter  and  tighter  and  make  the  patient 
feel  even  worse. 

But  that  punLshment  was  applied  with 
some  caution.  There  were  medical  men  pres- 
ent while  it  was  taking  place  who  made  sure 
that  the  patient  did  not  lose  conscioasness, 
and  If  his  pulse  be<:;an  to  weaken,  then  the 
canvas  would  be  released. 

The  medical  forms  of  punishment  were 
pretty  widely  used,  and  It  was  sufficient  for 
a  patient  to  appear  cheerful  or,  on  the  con- 
trary, miserable,  show  dissatisfaction  or  be 
too  calm — any  deviation  which  might  ap- 
pear suspicious  to  the  psychiatrists — to  give 
them  grounds  for  believing  that  he  was  ill; 
that  would  be  sufficient  for  them  to  start 
using  those  treatments. 

I  was  released  from  the  camp  in  January 
but  I  did  not  change  my  opinions  and  I  did 
not  give  up  my  activity.  Therefore  I  can  be 
arrested  at  any  moment,  when  I  meet  for- 
eign correspondents,  when  I  am  distributing 
written  material  forbidden  in  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion, and  In  other  circumstances.  It  doesn't 
matter  what  excuse  the  authorities  find  for 
arresting  me.  There's  a  saying  in  the  camps: 
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So  long  i^  they've  got  the  man.  they'll  always 
find  the  law  to  fix  him. 

Of  course.  I  know  I  am  being  followed,  my 
telephone  is  always  tapped,  I  feel  that  I  am 
constantly  under  observation  by  the  author- 
ities. When  I  have  to  do  something  that  I 
don't  want  the  authorities  to  know  about.  I 
manage  u>  get  away  from  them.  But  it's 
pretty  dlffijult  in  general.  I  am  unable  to 
get  :he  sor:  of  work  I  like  doing  U  only  be- 
cause I  am  surliclently  well-known,  or  be- 
cause in  my  identity  card  there  is  a  mark 
which  tells  anyone  that  I've  been  In  prison. 

I  am  often  asred  about  the  prospects  for 
change  in  this  country,  what  we  hope  to  get 
from  our  activity,  how  many  supporters  we 
have,  and  these  are  understandable,  legiti- 
mate questions.  But  they  are  very  difficult 
to  an.swer.  You  have  to  understand,  rtrst  of 
all.  what's  the  essence  of  our  stniggle. 

The  essence  of  it  Is.  in  my  view,  the  strug- 
gle ag.iin.st  fear,  the  fear  which  has  gripped 
the  people  since  the  time  of  Stalin,  and 
thanks  to  which  this  system  continues  to 
exist,  the  system  of  dictatorship,  of  pressure, 
of  oppression.  Its  into  the  struggle  against 
fear  that  we  put  our  gfreatest  efforts,  and 
in  that  struggle  great  importance  attaches  to 
personal  example,  the  example  which  we 
give  people. 

I  personally  did  what  I  considered  right. 
spoke  out  on  those  rccasions  when  I  wanted 
to.  and  I'm  alive.  I  am  now  sitting  here 
and  not  in  prison.  I  can  get  about.  I  can 
live.  For  me  and  for  many  people,  that's 
very  important:  it  shows  tiiat  it's  possible 
to  fight,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  fight. 

.ALEX.'tNDER    GINSBURG 

In  this  concentration  camp,  for  lack  of 
medical  aid.  16  politicaj  prisoners  have  per- 
ished recently.  Here  there  is  only  one  doctor 
from  among  the  prisiiners.  the  rights  of  man 
are  violated,  thousands  of  people  are  deprived 
of  their  free<lom  and  evervone  goes  in  danger 
of  his  life. 

I  have  just  accompanied  en  his  last  Journey 
xny  fr.end  Jan  Matusha.  Three  months  ago, 
the  Esti man  Ans  Frants  died. 

For  six  months  now  have  been  languishing 
In  the  Vladimir  prison — that  living  grave — 
my  friends  Yuri  Daniel  and  Valeri  Ronkin 
Several  dozen  of  otir  friends  were  arrested  in 
Moscjw  recently.  Camps,  prisons  and  the 
death  of  those  near  to  us — that  is  what  we 
are  surrounded  by.  and  nevertheless  we 
hope  to  hold  out. 

We  are  sustained  not  by  the  so-called  de- 
cisive stand  of  the  Soviet  Union,  nor  by  the 
goodwill  cf  the  governments  of  the  great 
powers,  but  by  the  wrath,  protest  and  soli- 
darity of  all  honest  people,  of  all  who  hold 
dear  the  dignity  of  man.  democracy  and 
peace.  In  decisive  resistance  to  modern  bar- 
barism I  see  the  only  real  gtiarantee  that 
the  rights  of  man  will  be  observed,  here  and 
throughout  the  world. 

After  reading  theo.e  interviews,  it  L> 
plain  to  see  that  the  free  world  should 
not  lull  Itself  to  sleep,  thinking  that 
Communist  tyranny  is  dead  in  the  Soviet 
Umon.  After  53  years,  millions  of  R'.is- 
sians  are  still  denied  the  simple  free- 
doni5  that  we.  here  in  America,  take  for 
granted. 


■TIIE  SUMMER   BASEBALL  LEAGUES 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  c.u.iroRN:.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.\T1VES 

Monday.  Au^st  3.  1970 

Mr.    ANDERSON    of   California.    Mr. 
Speaker,  in  an  age  in  which  the  "genera- 
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tion  gap"  has  become  the  watchword,  it 
is  good  for  us  to  stop  and  praise  those 
institutions  which  serve  to  bridge  this 
"gap."  One  such  organization  is  the  sum- 
mer baseball  league.  Be  it  run  by  the  rec- 
reation and  parks  department,  the  "Little 
League."  religious  organizations,  the 
Babe  Ruth  League,  the  Pony  League,  the 
Aiiierican  Legion,  or  any  other  group; 
the  summer  baseball  league  serves  to 
help  boys  become  men  and  to  strengthen 
the  bonds  between  the  young  and  the  old. 

The  summer  baseball  programs  are  a 
great  aid  in  the  development  of  young 
.\mericans.  They  help  instill  in  youth  the 
principles  of  teamwork  and  sportsman- 
ship which  are  so  vital  to  the  success  of 
the  boys  as  they  move  toward  adulthood. 
They  teach  the  boys  who  participate  how 
to  handle  responsibility,  the  need  for 
hard  work  in  order  to  succeed,  the  need 
to  learn  the  rules,  and  the  necessity  of 
playing  by  those  rules. 

Perhaps  most  important  of  all,  they 
leach  young  men  how  to  handle  victoiT 
and  defeat.  They  teach  that  with  victory 
must  come  humility — for  today's  victor 
may  be  defeated  tomorrow.  They  teach 
that  with  defeat  must  come,  not  resigna- 
tion, but  rather,  a  determination  to  im- 
prove so  that  defeat  may  be  turned  into 
victory.  These  are  lessons  which  the 
yo'onc  men  of  our  Nation  need  in  order 
to  grow  into  mature,  responsible  citizens. 

A  second,  and  equally  important,  bene- 
fit of  summer  baseball  leasnes  is  the 
bridge  that  they  provide  over  the  so- 
called  "generation  gap."  The  leagues  are 
made  possible  through  the  work  of  dedi- 
cated men  who  give  their  time  so  that 
the  boys  may  play  baseball.  Through  the 
examples  of  leadership  and  dedication 
that  these  men  provide,  the  boys  receive 
a  positive  image  of  their  elders  and  learn 
io  uork  with  the  older  generation.  At  the 
same  time,  the  "elders"  leam  how  to 
work  with  groups  of  young  people — a 
skill  all  of  us  in  the  "over  30"  class  need 
to  develop.  Finally,  since  many  of  the 
coaches  also  are  fathers  of  the  players, 
the  leagues  help  to  strengthen  the  bonds 
bet-a-een  fatlier  and  son  and  bring  fami- 
lies closer  together. 

Summer  baseball  leagues  are  a  valu- 
able American  institution,  serving  both 
the  young  and  the  old.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
sure  that  both  you.  and  all  my  distin- 
guished colleagues,  join  me  in  saluting 
this  most  worthwhile  activity. 
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THE  DEEP  RIVER  ANCIENT  MUSTER 


MANS   INHUMANITY   TO   MAN- 
HOW   LONG' 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF  :ow.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATH'ES 

Monday.  August  3.  1970 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  chUd 
aiks:  "Where  is  daddj-?  "  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son'  '  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
iiusband  alive  or  dead?" 
"  Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1.500  Amencan  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  faniihes. 

How  long? 


HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV^ES 

Monday,  August  3,  1970 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  commend  to  your  attention  a 
brief  article  which  app:^ars  in  the  August 
3  issue  of  Time  magazine.  The  article  Ls 
entitled  "The  Deep  River  Ancient  Mus- 
ter." an  annual  event  of  fife  and  drum 
corps  groups  from  various  parts  of  the 
countrj-. 

This  is  a  patriotic  event  which  dates 
back  to  the  early  18th  centurj-  of  colonial 
America.  In  this  year's  event  63  such 
groups  participated  and  it  was  certainly 
a  most  inspiring  sight  which  had  the  best 
of  the  spirit  of  1776. 

The  event  took  place  in  Deep  River, 
Middlesex  County,  Conn.,  in  the  con- 
gressional district  of  our  late  beloved 
Congressman  William  L.  St.  Onge.  The 
article  was  brought  to  my  attention  by 
his  assistant.  Mr.  Murray  Prank.  It  reads 
as  follows: 

The  Deep  RrvEB  Ancient  Muster 

"The  noise  shook  green  apples  off  the  trees, 
moved  a  frog  onto  the  railroad  track,  jolted 
nails  out  of  the  shingles  In  the  roofs,  and  the 
hens  la  the  poultry  yards  along  the  route 
l.Tld  premature  eggs  in  fright."  With  slight 
Yankee  exaggeration,  a  newspaper  in  1885 
described  the  first  field  day  of  the  Connecti- 
cut Dpjmmers  Association  in  Wallingford. 
Conn.  The  fifes  and  drums  echo  anew  each 
July  along  the  Connecticut  River,  where 
sleepy  New  England  villages  like  Chester. 
Deep  River  and  Moodtis  quietly  proclaim  a 
heritage  as  eld  as  the  Republic  Itself  The 
occasion  is  the  annual  Deep  River  Ancient 
Muster,  the  gathering  ground  for  fife-and- 
drum  corps,  which  this  year  attracted  over 
10.000  spectators  and  musicians.  Time  Cor- 
respondent Richard  Ostling.  who  is  the  son 
of  a  drummer,  attended  the  muster  and  sent 
back  this  report: 

You  could  easily  hear  the  rumble  of  the 
drums  at  Deep  River  three  miles  up  the  river 
tn  Chester.  The  groups  had  come  from  all 
over:  the  .\ncient  Mariners  frcm  Guilford. 
Lancraft  Fife  and  Drum  from  Ne's-  Haven, 
the  Chester  .-md  Moodus  corps,  the  New  York 
Regimentals,  and  the  all-black  Charles  W 
Dickerson  Field  Music  from  New  Rochelle. 
Their  dress  was  as  colorful  as  their  music 
was  loud.  Deep  River's  own  corps  led  the 
parade,  proudly  arrayed  in  tricornered  hats 
and  scarlet  colc'nlals  coats.  The  Ancient  Mar- 
iners w^re  the  motley  collection  of  striped 
Jerseys  and  white  pants  used  by  enlistees 
before  the  U.S.  Navy  set-led  on  a  common 
uniform.  The  silver  cup  awarded  for  the  most 
authentic  uniforms — the  only  contest  at  the 
muster — went  to  the  variety  of  hand-sewn 
Confederate  uniforms  worn  by  the  32r.d  Vir- 
ginia Field  Music,  a  group  from  Williams- 
burg 

Though  Its  origin  was  British,  "ancient ' 
fife-and-drum  music  has  been  best  preserved 
in  America,  and  espe.;i3lly  In  Connecticut. 
where  it  is  a  folk  tradition  passed  down  from 
generation  to  generation.  The  earliest  Amer- 
ican corps  on  record  was  founded  :r.  Auaapo- 
Us  tn  1717.  During  the  Revolutionary  War. 
General  Gecrge  Washington  Issued  an  order 
stating:  'Hours  are  to  be  assigned  for  aU 
the  drums  and  fifes  of  each  regiment,  and 
ther  are  to  attend  them  and  practice:  noth- 
ing'is  more  agreeable,  and  ornamental,  than 
good  music."  Becatis*  soldiers  might  have 
confused  rehearsals  with  actual  calls  to  arms. 
the  Continental  Army  set  practice  hours  oi 
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5  to  6  a.m.  and  4  to  5  p.m.  The  participants 
at  Deep  River  observed  no  such  regimen. 

The  festivities  began  a  day  ahead  of  time 
as  early  arrivals  gathered  In  the  Deep  River 
Inn,  a  bar  on  Main  Street,  to  shout  greet- 
ings, swap  tales  and  compare  Instruments 
above  the  din  of  Indoor  fifing.  Drummers, 
however,  are  usually  kind  enough  not  to  play 
their  Instruments  indoors;  instead  they  rattle 
their  sticks  on  the  Formica  tabletops.  Un- 
like contemporary  bands,  flfers  and  drum- 
mers shim  all  modern  innovations.  Calfskin 
heads  are  used  on  drum  Instead  of  plastic 
ones,  and  a  system  of  rope  and  leather  ears 
is  utilized  to  keep  the  heads  taut,  rather  than 
metal  rods.  The  fife  must  be  the  genuine  ar- 
ticle: a  primitive  piccolo  consisting  simply  of 
a  tube  (usually  wooden)  with  six  finger  holes 
plus  a  hole  to  blow  across. 

By  mldevening  the  Inn  was  Jammed.  Out- 
Bide  in  the  parking  lot,  the  overflow  of  flfers 
and  drummers  set  up  their  own  Jam  ses- 
sions. One  of  those  basking  in  the  deaf- 
ening music  was  Raymond  Hill,  fire  chief  of 
the  City  of  Los  Angeles.  In  Washington  for 
a  firemen's  seminar,  he  had  come  to  Deep 
River  to  attend  his  fifth  muster.  "Anybody 
who  can  hear  an  ancient  corps  and  not  have 
the  hair  raise  on  the  back  of  his  neck,  why 
something's  wrong  with  him,"  he  said. 

Muster  Day  was  a  montage  of  sound  and 
color  as  the  63  participating  corps,  resplend- 
ent in  their  scarlets,  blues,  grays  and  whites, 
drummed  and  fifed  their  way  through  the 
streets  of  Deep  River  to  a  ball  field  on  the 
outskirts  of  town.  TTiere,  each  group  per- 
formed a  medley  of  its  favorite  tunes  in  a 
five-hour  fife-and-drum  fest  that  left  many 
of  the  uninitiated  benumbed.  The  tunes 
ranged  from  Yankee  Doodle  and  other  Rev- 
olutionary War  melodies  like  Road  to  Boston 
and  The  World  Turned  Upside  Down,  to  such 
Civil  War  favorites  as  Marching  Through 
Georgia  and  The  Battle  Cry  of  Freedom 
(Rally  Round  the  Flag) . 

After  the  last  performance,  a  Jam  session 
was  decreed  and  there  ensued  a  gigantic  ver- 
sion of  Friday  night's  scene  at  the  Inn  park- 
ing lot.  Hundreds  of  flfers  and  drummers, 
now  In  such  states  of  unattlre  as  T  shirts 
atop  colonial  knee  breeches,  gathered  In  in- 
formal groups  to  pump  out  their  traditional 
favorites.  Despite  the  mixing  of  corps  per- 
sonnel, the  precision  achieved  was  Impres- 
sive. But  from  across  the  fleld,  the  combined 
effect  was  a  cacophony  of  sounds,  a  good- 
humored  musical  nightmare  that  for  some 
lasted  late  Into  Saturday  night,  evoking  all 
the  ghosts  of  '76. 


NATIONAL   RESTAURANT   ASSOCIA- 
TION PLEDGES  ASSISTANCE 


HON.  JOHN  C.  KLUCZYNSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  3,  1970 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  been  advised,  as  have  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  that  the  National 
Restaurant  Association  has  adopted  a 
resolution  pledging  the  assistance  of  the 
restaurant  industry  to  our  Government, 
its  agencies,  and  its  citizens  who  devote 
themselves  to  the  enforcement  of  the 
law  and  rectification  of  such  other 
human  and  economic  ills  as  may  beset 
our  Nation.  I  am  glad  that  this  large 
industry,  the  fourth  largest  of  our  coun- 
try, has  taken  this  means  of  making 
clear  Its  position  in  this  important  mat- 
ter. As  an  example  of  a  forthright  state- 
ment by  a  large  industry.  I  offer  the 
resolution  for  insertion  in  the  Record: 
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RESOLtJTION    OF    THE    BOARD    OF    DiKECTORS    OF 

THE   National   Restaurant    Association 

Whereas,  the  nation's  foodser\'ice  Industry 
enjoys  a  degree  of  contact  with  America's 
youth,  both  as  employees  and  customers, 
second  only  to  the  school  system; 

Whereas,  the  foodservlce  industry  recog- 
nizes a  code  of  ethics  in  business  and  pro- 
motes interest  and  participation  In  commu- 
nity and  public  affairs; 

Whereas,  there  exists  discord  harmful  to 
the  welfare  of  our  country; 

Whereas,  citizens  are  plagued  by  criminal 
actlvtlty — increasing  Inflation — accelerated 
unemployement — Interruptions  In  the  edu- 
cation process — by  unwarranted  strikes;  by 
racial  strife— by  poverty  among  many — and 
by  the  wanton  destroying  of  private  and 
public  property — 

Be  It  resolved — that  members  of  the  food- 
service  industry  p.ie  encouraged  to  Insist 
that  all  offlclalr,  at  all  levels,  whether  elected 
or  appointed,  jhall  enforce  the  law  and  pro- 
tect human  rights — control  crime,  advocate 
a  sound  economy,  check  Inflation,  relieve 
poverty  and  provide  and  protect  the  right 
to  dissent  within  the  framework  of  the  law 
and  to  further  provide  leadership  consistent 
with  the  needs  of  all — 

To  this,  the  members  of  the  foodservlce 
industry  pledge  their   aid  and   support. 


CONGRESSMAN  MINSHALL  JOINS  IN 
CALL  FOR  INTRASTATE  CONFER- 
ENCE ON  AIR  POLLUTION  ABATE- 
MENT 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\TES 
Monday,  August  3,  1970 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  written  to  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  urging  him  to 
promptly  comply  with  the  request  of 
several  communities  in  the  23d  Congres- 
sional District  of  OWo  that  he  call  an 
intrastate  conference  on  air  pollution 
abatement,  as  provided  for  in  the  Clean 
Air  Act. 

Following  are  my  letter  to  Secretary 
Richardson  and  copies  of  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  city  councils  of  the  com- 
munities of  Middleburg  Heights,  North 
Olmsted,  Fairview  Park,  and  Parma: 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  3,  1970. 
Hon.  Elliot  L.  Richardson, 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary;  The  communities  of 
Middleburg  Heights.  North  Olmsted,  Fairview 
Park  and  Parma,  in  the  23rd  Congressional 
District,  have  petitioned  you,  by  resolutions 
of  city  council,  to  call  an  Intra-State  Confer- 
ence on  Air  Pollution  Abatement,  as  provided 
In  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

I  most  strongly  Join  with  these  commu- 
nities In  urging  that  you  take  this  action 
and  that  such  a  conference  be  held  in  the 
Greater  Cleveland  area,  which  Is  both  cen- 
trally located  and  an  example  of  the  deadly 
fall-out  from  automotive  exhaust  fumes,  in- 
dustrial air  pollutants  and  other  factors 
which  are  creating  a  crisis  situation  In  our 
nation's  metropolitan  areas. 

I  would  very  much  appreciate  your  prompt 
attention  to  this  urgent  matter. 

With  best  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

William  E.  Minsk  all. 

Member  of  Congress. 
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A  Resolution  Formally  FIbquestinc  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  of  the  United  States  To  Assist 
the  Residents  of  Middleburg  Heights. 
Ohio,  by  Instituting  an  Intrastate 
Abatement  Action 

Whereas,  many  residents  of  the  City  of 
Middleburg  Heights,  Ohio,  are  serlouslv'  af- 
fected by  discharges,  causing  or  contribut- 
ing to  air  pollution,  originating  in  or  near 
the  City  of  Middleburg  Heights,  Ohio,  and 
other  surrounding  communities  forming  the 
Southwestern  suburban  area  adjacent  to  the 
City  of  Cleveland,  and  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  these  discharges  are  caused  by  the 
Ford  Motor  Company  Plant  in  or  near  Brook 
Park,  Ohio. 

Whereas,  these  discharges,  causing  or  con- 
tributing to  air  pollution,  are  endangering 
the  health  or  welfare  of  manv  residents  of 
the  City  of  Middleburg  Heights,  Ohio,  In- 
cluding soiling  and  interference  with  visibil- 
ity. 

Whereas,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council  of 
the  City  of  Middleburg  Heights.  It  Is  now 
necessary  to  Join  with  the  City  of  Brook 
Park,  Ohio,  and  other  adjacent  municipal- 
ities to  seek  further,  formalized  assistance 
from  the  federal  air  pollution  control  agency 
because  previous  lesser  forms  of  federal  as- 
sistance have  not  been  sufficiently  effective 
and; 

Whereas,  in  the  best  Judgment  of  qualified 
air  pollution  control  specialists,  the  past  ac- 
tions and  the  promised  corrective  measures 
Indicated  for  the  future  by  the  Ford  Motor 
Company  management  provide  no  assurance 
of  prompt  or  comprehensively  adequate  im- 
provement, even  though  such  improvement 
is  available  and  feasible. 

Now  therefore,  be  it  resolved  bv  the  Coun- 
cU  of  the  City  of  Middleburg  Heights,  State 
of  Ohio; 

Section  1:  That  we  Join  with  the  City  of 
Brook  Park,  Ohio  and  other  adjacent  munic- 
ipalities to  formally  request  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  of  the 
United  States  to  assist  the  residents  of  Mid- 
dleburg Heights  by  instituting  an  intrastate 
abatement  action,  with  full  recognition  that 
the  full  procedure,  if  eventually  required, 
will  take  many  calendar  months  from  the 
beginning  date  of  the  first  step. 

Section  2;  That  we  hereby  Join  with  the 
City  of  Brook  Park.  Ohio  and  other  adjacent 
municipalities  to  request  the  Governor  of 
Ohio  to  concur  with  this  Resolution  and 
submit  his  concurrence  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  of  the 
United  States  as  soon  as  possible,  sending  a 
copy  of  his  concurrence  to  the  Council  of 
the  City  of  Middleburg  Heights. 

Setclon  3:  That  we  hereby  Join  with  the 
City  of  Brook  Park,  Ohio  and  other  adjacent 
municipalities  to  request  the  State  of  Ohio 
Air  Pollution  Control  Commission  to  concur 
with  this  Resolution  and  submit  their  con- 
currence to  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  of  the  United  States  as 
soon  as  possible,  sending  a  copy  of  their 
concurrence  to  the  Council  of  the  City  of 
Middleburg  Heights. 

Section  4:  This  Resolution  is  hereby  de- 
clared to  be  an  emergency  measure  Immedi- 
ately necessary  for  the  preserv-atlon  of  the 
public  peace,  health,  safety  and  welfare  of 
the  mtmlclpallty.  and  for  the  necessity  of 
Improving  and  correcting  the  Air  Pollution 
in  the  City  of  Middleburg  Heights,  therefore, 
this  Resolution  shall  take  effect  and  be  in 
force  at  the  earliest  period  allowed  by  law. 

Passed:  June  23,  1970. 

James  A.  Carr. 
President  of  Council. 

Attest: 

George  V.  Schiffhauer. 

Clerk. 

Presented  to  Mayor:   June  29.   1970. 

Approved  on:  June  29.  1970. 


Mayor. 
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First  Reading;  June  9.  1970. 

Second  Reading:   June  23.  1970. 

Third  Rerullng;   Rules  Susptended. 

I.  George  V.  Schlffhauer,  Clerk  of  the 
Ckjuncil  of  the  City  of  Mlddleburg  Hts.,  Ohio, 
hereby  certify  that  Res.  1970-94  adopted  by 
the  Council  of  the  City  of  Mlddleburg  Hts., 
June  23.  1970  was  posted  for  a  period  of 
fifteen  days,  beginning  July  2,  1970  at  the 
ftve  posting  places  as  designated  In  Ordi- 
nance No.  1928-7. 

I,  George  V.  Schlffhauer,  Clerk  of  the 
Council  of  the  City  of  Mlddleburg  Hts.,  Ohio, 
hereby  certify  the  foregoing  to  be  a  true 
copy  of  Resolution  1970-94  adopted  by  the 
Council  of  the  City  of  Mlddleburg  Hts.,  June 
23,  1970,  and  now  on  file  In  the  office  of  the 
Clerk  of  Council. 

George  V.  Schiffhatter, 

Clerk  of  Council. 

City  of  North  Olmsted.  Ohio, 

June  26.  1970. 
To:    Clerk  of  Council  of  Berea,  Ohio,  Cleve- 
land,   Ohio.    Palrvlew,    Ohio,    Brooklyn, 
Ohio,   Mlddleburg  Heights,  Ohio.   Olm- 
sted  Falls,   Ohio.   Parma,    Ohio,    Parma 
Heights,  Ohio. 
Gentlemen:    ESiclosed   please   find   a   cer- 
tified   copy    of    Resolution    No.    70-106    en- 
titled "A  Resolution  requesting  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Welfare  &  Education  of  the  United 
States  to  assist  the  resident  of  North  Olm- 
stead.  Ohio,  by  Instituting  an  intrastate  air 
polhttlon  abatement  action. 
Sincerely, 

Nora  T.  Hill, 
Clerk  of  Council. 

A  Resolution  Reque.^ting  ttie  Secret.'\rt  of 
Health.  EDT7C.^TION.  and  Welfare  of  the 
United  States  To  Assist  the  Resipents  of 
North  Ol-msted.  Ohio,  by  iNSTrnrTiNC  an 
Intrastate  Air  Pollution  Abatement 
Acton 

Where;!«,  many  residents  of  the  City  of 
North  Olmsted,  Ohio,  are  seriously  affected 
by  discharges  into  the  air,  which  cause  or 
contribute  to  air  pollution  within  the  City 
of  North  Olmsted,  Ohio;  and 

Whereas,  these  discharges,  causing  or 
contributing  to  the  air  pollution,  Eire  en- 
dangering the  health  or  welfare  of  many 
residents  of  the  City  of  North  Olmsted. 
Ohio,  including  soiling  and  interference  with 
vislblllTy;  and 

Whereas.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Council  of 
the  City  of  North  Olmsted.  Ohio,  it  Is  now 
necessary  to  seek  assistance  from  the  Fed- 
eral Air  Pollution  Control  Agency  because 
previous  lesser  forms  of  federal  assistance 
have  not  been  sufficiently  effective;   and 

Whereas,  qualified  air  pollution  control 
specialists  have  stated  that  the  corrective 
measures,  in  the  past  and  which  have  been 
pronused  for  the  future,  by  industries  con- 
tributing to  air  pollution  are  not  adequate 
nor  comprehensive  enough  to  abate  the  pol- 
luting of  the  air;  and 

Whereas.  Council  of  the  City  of  North 
O'.m.-ited  is  of  the  opinion  that  controls 
should  be  established  to  prevent  the  Indus- 
tries from  polluting  the  air  and  that  the 
controls  should  emanate  from  the  State  of 
Ohio  and  the  United  States  Government. 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  bv  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  City  of  North  Olmsted.  Stf.:e  of 
Ohio: 

Section  1.  That  we  formally  request  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
of  the  United  States  to  assist  the  residents 
of  North  Olmsted,  Ohio,  by  Instlturinp  an 
liitriistate  abatement  action,  with  full  rec- 
oei'ltion  that  the  full  procedure.  If  evei;- 
tually  required,  will  take  many  calendar 
months  from  the  beginning  date  of  the  first 
step. 

Section  2.  That  we  hereby  request  the 
Goveuor  of  Ohio  to  concur  with  this  Resolu- 
tion and  submit  his  concurrence  to  the  Sec- 
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retary  of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  of 
the  United  States  as  soon  as  possible,  send- 
ing a  copy  of  this  concurrence  t-o  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  City  of  North  Olmsted,  Ohio. 

Section  3.  That  we  request  the  State  of 
Ohio  Air  Pollution  Control  Commission  to 
concur  with  this  Resolution  and  submit  their 
concurrence  to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  of  the  United  States  as 
soon  as  possible,  sending  a  copy  of  their  con- 
currence to  the  Council  of  the  City  of  North 
Olmsted,  Ohio. 

Section  4.  Wherefore  this  Resolution  shall 

take  effect  and  be  in  force  at  the  earliest 

date  permitted  by  Article  IV.  Section  12  of 

the  Charter  of  the  City  of  North  Olmsted. 

Passed:  June  16.  1970. 

Attest : 

NoraT.  Hu-l. 
Clerk  of  Council. 
Francis  J.  O'Netll. 
President  of  Council. 
Approved:  June  19.  1970. 

Ralph  E.  Christman, 

Mayor. 
I   hereby   certify    this   to   be   a   true   and 
accurate  copy  of  Resolution  No.  90-106  passed 
June   16.   1970.  by  the   Council  of  the  City 
of  North  Olmsted.  Ohio. 

Nora  T.  Hill. 
Clerk  of  Council. 

A    Resolution    Soliciting    Certain    Other 
MtJNicrPALmES  To  Joi.v  in  a  Request  to 
the  Federal  Goveknment  for  an   Intra- 
state Abatement  Conference  Under  the 
Clean  Air  Act  Passed  in  1967 
Whereas,   pursuant    to    the    provisions   of 
th?  Clean  Air  Act.  municipalities  mav  Join 
In  a  request  to  the  Federal  Government  for 
an  Intra-State  Abatement  Conference;   and 
Whereas,  this   Council   feels  that   certain 
cities  on  the  west  side  of  Cleveland  have  a 
conuuon  interest  in  calling  such  a  Confer- 
ence. 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  bv  the  Coun- 
cU  of  the  city  of  Falniew  Park,  State  of 
Ohio: 

Section  1;  This  Council  hereby  solicits 
the  following  Cities  to  Jo'.n  In  a  request  to 
the  Federal  Government  for  an  It:tra-State 
Abatement  Coulerence  under  the  Clean  Air 
Act  of  1967: 

Berea.  Brook  Park.  North  Olmsted,  Brook- 
lyn, Mlddleburg  Heigh's,  Olmsted  Palls. 
Parma,  and  Parma  Heights. 

Section  2:  The  Clerk  of  this  Coancil  Is 
hereby  directed  to  forward  a  certified  copy 
of  this  Resolution  to  the  President  of  Coun- 
cil of  each  of  the  respective  cities. 

Section  3:  This  Resolutlcn  shall  tnke  effect 
and  be  in  force  at  the  earliest  period  al- 
lowed by  law. 

Adopted:  June  1,  1970. 
Approved:  June  1, 1970. 
Attest: 

Charles  A.  Mooney, 

Mayor. 
William  J.  Bender. 

President  of  Council. 
John  A.  Shimko. 

Clerk  of  Council. 

A    Resohttion    SoLicrriNa    Certain    Other 

ML-.NiciPALrriEs  To  Join  in  a  Requfst  to 

THE  Federal   Goveknmlnt   for  an   Intra- 

St.^te  Abatement  Conference  Under  the 

Clean  Air  Act  Pas&ed  in  1967 

Whereas,    pursuant    to    the    provisions    of 

the  Cleaii  Air  Act,  municipalities  may  Join 

in  a  request  to  the  Federal  Government  for 

an  Intra-State  Abatement  Conference;  and 

Whereas,  this  Council  feels  that  certain 
Cities  on  the  west  side  of  Cleveland  have  a 
common  interest  in  calling  such  a  Confer- 
eiice;  New.  Therefore. 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  Council  of  the  City 

of  Parma.  County  of  Cuyahoga.  State  of  Ohio: 

Section  1.  That  this  Council  herebv  solicits 

the  following  Cities  to  join  m  a  request  to 

the  Federal  Government  for  an  Intra-State 
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Abatement  Conference  under  the  Clean  A<r 
Act  of  1967; 

Berea.  Brooklyn.  Cleveland.  Palrvlew  Park 
Mlddleburg  Heights,  North  Olmsted,  Olmsted 
Palls,  and  Parma  Heights. 

Section  2.  That  the  Clerk  of  this  Council  Is 
hereby  directed  to  forward  a  certified  copy 
of  this  Resolution  to  the  President  of  Coun- 
cil of  each  of  the  aforementioned  cities. 

Section  3.  This  Resolution  shall  take  effect 
and  be  !n  full  force  from  and  after  the 
earliest  period  provided  by  law. 

Passed:  July  8,  1970. 

Kenneth  G.  Kuczma. 

President  of  Council 

Attest : 

Bernard  J.  Suhvoy. 

Clerk  of  Council. 
Approved:  July  14,  1970. 
Piled  with  the  Mayor:  July  10.  1970. 
John  Petruska. 
Mayor,  City  of  Parma.  Ohio. 


BILLERICANS  NOW  IN  BILLERICAY 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  3.  1970 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  trip 
taken  by  some  85  members  of  the  com- 
munity of  Billerica,  Mass.,  to  BiUericay, 
England,  offers  a  unique  moment  to 
think  back  to  the  earliest  history  of  our 
Nation.  A  few  weeks  ago.  this  group  set 
out  on  a  voyage  to  England,  and  a  visit 
to  Billericay,  to  join  the  festivities  mark- 
ing the  350th  anniversary  of  the  historic 
sailing  of  the  Mayflower  to  our  own  fair 
State  of  Mas;achu£etts. 

As  a  citizen  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  I  am  proud  to  acknowl- 
edge our  debt  to  those  first  Pilgrim  trav- 
elers, and  as  one  who  has  the  pri\'ilege 
to  serve  the  people  of  Billerica  in  the 
U.S.  Congress.  I  am.  pleased  to  be  able 
to  pcint  to  the  warm  and  longstanding 
ties  between  the  "old"  and  the  "new." 
The  people  of  Billerica  who  made  this 
journey,  and  the  people  of  Billericay  who 
invited  them  to  visit,  clearly  share  far 
more  than  the  name  of  their  respective 
towns,  and  I  am.  delighted  to  be  able  to 
share  the  following  article  from  the 
Lowell  Sun  of  July  16.  1970,  with  my 
colleagues  in  the  House : 

BILLERICANS    NOW    IN    BiLLERICAT 

(By  Helen  J.  Harrington) 

Billerica.— .\  cheerful  group  of  85  Bil- 
lerca  Pilgrims  last  night  departed  from  Bos- 
ton's Logan  International  Airport  and  this 
morning  alighted  in  England  where  they  will 
help  Britons  celebrate  the  350th  anniversary 
of  the  historic  saihng  of  the  Mayflower. 

The  group  is  headed  by  Selectman  Thomas 
Conway,  representing  this  town  at  the  Bil- 
lericay civic  reception  and  other  events  in 
Billericay. 

As  they  boarded  the  jumbo  Jet  shortly  be- 
fore 9  last  night,  hundreds  of  relatives  and 
friends  were  on  hand  to  see  the  Pilgrims  off. 
Gifts,  flowers  and  well  wishes  accented  the 
liappy  occasion,  with  Selectman  Conway 
bringing  several  gifts  from  the  townspeople 
as  well  as  personal  gifts  from  him.«elf  to 
his  host,  Malcolm  Cohen,  who  was  to  greet 
the  group  in  Billericay.  He  Is  the  co-ordinator 
of  the  "Mayflower-70"  celebration  which  offi- 
cially opened  on  May  2  and  will  continue 
through  '70. 

For  some  of  the  Pilgrims  it  Is  a  sentimental 
journey  for  the  anniversary.  They  have  visited 
England  previously.  A.  number  will  return  to 
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Ireland  for  a  stop-over  and  tours.  Some  have 
relatives  and  friends,  and  will  enjoy  happy 
reunions. 

Rev,  Albert  Welch  pastor  of  the  FUrst  Con- 
gregational Church  enthusiastic  about  the 
trip  from  the  arrival  of  the  first  Invitation 
from  Billericay,  will  participate  In  a  union 
service  to  take  place  in  the  Episcopal  Church 
of  Billericay  Sunday,  July  19,  and  will  also 
preach  at  the  evening  service  in  the  Meth- 
odist Church  that  same  night. 

Rev.  Paul  Bolduc  of  St.  Mary's,  Plnehurst 
has  a  full  schedule  mapped  when  he  will 
leave  the  Pilgrim  party  for  two  days  In  Rome 
and  an  audience  with  Pope  Paul  and  visit 
briefly  with  Bostonlan  friends  in  the  Eternal 
City. 

Supt.  of  School  Frederick  C.  Riel  will  take 
a  look-see  at  school  administration  or  at  least 
meet  with  those  who  have  the  same  con- 
cern In  these  challenging  times  in  educa- 
tion. He  has  many  other  important  places  of 
special  interest  to  check  out  before  he  and 
Mrs.  Kiel  return  home. 

Native  born  Britisher,  Jessie  Trump,  will 
help  the  local  Pilgrims  to  pack  every  day 
with  exciting  visits  and  tours  before  they 
emplane  for  home  on  July  29. 

There  have  been  many  ties  over  the  years 
with  the  people  of  Billerica  with  local  resi- 
dents. Yellowed  records  indicate  that  on 
February  6  in  1942  late  Fire  Chief  Ernest 
Bartlett  appearing  before  the  Billerica  Fire- 
men's Association  asked  h!s  group  for  a 
donation  toward  helping  to  evacuate  poor 
children  and  that  the  money  be  sent  directly 
to  Billericay. 

His  friend  J.  W.  Wheatley,  a  former  fire 
chief  in  the  mother  tow-n  wrote  the  l«'al 
chief  of  the  strenuous  days  as  the  war 
dragged  on  and  nightly  aerial  visits  were  in- 
creasing. It  had  been  a  sad  Christmas  not 
only  for  Billericay  but  for  the  Urban  Dis- 
trict. Enemy  action  had  bombed  out  many 
homes  and  the  i)eople  were  unable  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  government's  evacuation 
scheme.  Although  the  letter  was  written 
before  Christmas  its  late  arrival  did  not 
mean  the  time  had  passed  to  remember  the 
stricken  families  with  help.  A  generous  do- 
nation was  sent  to  Chief  Bartletfs  friend 
along  wltli  donations  from  a  number  of 
townspec.ple. 

In  a  time  of  censorship  the  real  plight  of 
the  people  in  the  Urban  District  was  not 
really  known,  but  the  R.A.F.  was  suffering 
heavy  losses  daily  over  the  Channel,  the 
English  Fire  Chief  wrote. 

Correspondence  in  the  friendship  con- 
tinued until  the  death  of  Fire  Chief  Bartlett. 
Selectman  Conway,  with  many  relatives 
m  Ireland  will  visit  every  one  before  he 
returns  to  the  Jumbo  Jet  for  home.  He  will 
not  ask  for  directions  in  Ireland  this  year, 
he  knows  the  •'countryside"  very  well  after 
a  delightful  visit  a  year  ago. 


AMERICAN  INVOLVEMENT  IN 
VIETNAM 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  3.  1970 

Mr  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of 
us  who  admired  President  Kennedy,  even 
tnough  we  might  have  differed  with  him, 
were  shocked  today  to  read  that  he  has 
oeen  accused  of  failing  to  end  American 
involvement  in  Vietnam  in  1963— when 
It  was  distinctly  po.ssible— for  purelv  po- 
etical reasons.  This  charge  has  been 
made  by  Kenneth  O'Donnell.  one  of  those 
Closest  to  Mr.   Kennedy   while  he  was 
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President.  And  it  has  been  confirmed  by 
the  respected  Majority  Leader  of  the 
Senate,  Mike  Mansfield. 

Both  tell  us  that  by  the  fall  of  1963 
President  Kennedy  was  determined  to 
pull  Americans  out  of  South  Vietnam. 
But  then  Mr.  ODonnell  goes  on  to  quote 
the  President  as  saying,  "If  I  tried  to  pull 
out  now  we  would  have  another  Joq, 
McCarthy  Red  scare  on  our  hands,  but  I 
can  do  it  after  I'm  reelected." 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  when  have  "Red 
scares"  been  more  important  than  Amer- 
ican lives? 

If  what  Mr.  O'Dormell  says  is  true,  it 
is  the  failure  of  President  Kennedy  to  act 
when  he  felt  he  should  have  that  is  re- 
sponsible for  7  more  years  of  war. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  thank  God  that 
President  Nixon  is  now  unwinding  that 
war  in  a  way  that  ignores  poUtical  ex- 
pediency and  will  insure  a  durable  peace. 


A  TOTAL  MUSICIAN 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  3,  1970 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  tributes  and 
memorials  to  the  greatness  of  George 
Szell,  the  brilliant  conductor  of  the 
Cleveland  Orchestra  who  passed  away 
July  30,  continue  to  pour  in. 

One  of  the  more  moving  descriptions 
of  the  maestro's  genius  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  August  1,  1970.  I 
would  like  to  enter  this  article  entitled 
"A  Total  Musician"  in  the  Record  at  this 
point.  Also  included  below  is  a  moving 
tribute  from  the  Cleveland  Press  of 
July  31,  1970: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Aug.   1,   1970 1 

A   Total   Musician 

(By  Paul  Hume) 

One  of  the  many  staggering  things  about 
George  Szell,  the  conductor  of  the  Cleveland 
Orchestra  who  died  Thursday  night,  was  his 
knowledge  of  music,  which  often  seemed  not 
merely  encyclopedic,  but  literally  total. 

One  story  told  about  Szelf  Involves  a 
prominent  young  American  pianist  who  had 
played  with  most  of  the  major  orchestras  of 
this  country  but  felt  that  his  career  was  not 
suflJclently  dazzling  until  he  could  add  the 
name  of  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  to  his  ll.?t. 
Slnc«  no  young  soloist,  however  prominent, 
is  engaged  to  play  with  the  Clevelanders  until 
he  has  Szell 's  personal  approval,  an  appoint- 
ment was  set  up. 

At  the  proper  hour,  the  famous  conductor 
himself  greeted  the  hopeful  young  pianist 
and  said  something  like.  "I  understand  that 
you  play  some  Mozart  concertos.  Which 
ones?" 

"Oh,  I  play  them  all,"  was  the  answer. 
(There  are  27.) 

"Pine,"  said  Szell.  -Lefs  not  waste  any 
time." 

Leading  the  way  to  two  grand  pianos  at 
one  end  of  the  room,  Szell,  who  remained  a 
formidable  pianist  throughout  his  lifetime, 
sat  down  at  one,  motioned  the  pianist  to 
the  other,  and  with  no  music  whatsoever  in 
sight,  began  to  play  the  orchestral  intro- 
duction to  Mozart's  Piano  Concei-io  No.  1. 

When  he  and  the  visitor  finished  No.  1. 
the  story  goes.  Szell  oimply  started  on  No. 
2,  And  so  on,  through  No.  3.  4.  5.  6.  7  and 
Into  No.  8.  By  now.  "that  voung  man   was 
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sweating  like  a  pig.-  as  the  story  Is  told. 
Not  Szell,  however  He  presumably  was  pre- 
pared to  continue  right  through  No.  27. 

Finally,  midway  in  No.  8.  the  brash  young 
man  stopped,  red-faced,  ana  said.  ''l  am 
sorry.  I  am  afraid  that  I  really  don't  know 
these  as  well  as  I  thought." 

To  which,  according  to  the  report.  Szell 
replied,  with  the  friendliest  of  tones,  'Well 
why  don't  you  come  back  when  you  do." 

In  some  men,  such  a  scene  -.vv./uid  be  sheer 
arrogance.  But  from  George  Szell  It  was  no 
such  thing,  since  Szell  was  a  iiian  w'ho  knew 
and  who  could  do  more  than  he  .-isked  of  any 
associates. 

At  no  point  in  his  73  years  did  Szell  let 
up  in  his  acquiring  more  and  more  knowl- 
edge or  information  about  music.  In  Febru- 
ary, 1969,  when  he  was  recording  the  Tchai- 
kovsky Piano  Concerto  with  Gary  Graffman 
as  soloist,  he  answered  my  question  about 
a  discrepancy  between  what  the  orchestra's 
solo  fiute  played  and  what  my  lull  score 
printed  by  marking  the  correct  "note  in  my 
score,  initialing  it.  and  then  proceeding  to 
give  a  brief  but  bnlUant  lecture  on  the 
shortcomings  of  various  recent  editions  of 
Tchaikovsky.  Dvorak,  and  Mozart,  covering 
them  all  with  succinct,  pertinent  notes. 

No  matter  how  heavy  hii  conducting 
schedule  became.  Szell  retained  every  bit  of 
the  muslcianly  comtnand  of  the  piano  that 
had  marked  him  since  his  childhood  days  as 
a  prodigy.  Nearly  two  decades  ago.  Szell  re- 
corded the  two  Mozart  Piano  Quartets  with 
members  of  the  Bucape.st  Quirtet.  f.fter  play- 
ing them  here  in  Library  of  Congress  con- 
certs. In  the  face  of  later,  formidable  com- 
petition,  these  recorded  performances  remain 
unsurpassed. 

It  was  from  Graffman.  during  the  Tchai- 
kovsky recjidin^  .st-sicns  tliet  one  of  the 
most  rem:irka'oie  tributes  to  Szell  came. 
Graffman  tells  of  how.  late  one  night  after 
a  day  of  reccrd-makmg,  Szell  sat  do  ■  n  at 
the  piano  and  proceeded,  by  comment  and 
example,  to  give  whi'.'  Graflriian  called  "per- 
h.ips  the  greatest  les.son  I  ever  received  :n  my 
life." 

That  particular  recording  says  a  lot  about 
George  Szell.  He  Is,  after  all,  especially  fa- 
mous for  such  grand  symphonic  works  as 
those  of  Mozart  and  Beethoven,  Brahms. 
Schumann.  Mahler  and  Bruckner,  and  the 
epic  oper.-^ric  .=cores  of  Verdi.  Str.^uss.  and 
Wagner.  Yet  when  audiences  and  critic?  alike 
heard  him  with  Graffman  In  the  thrice-fa- 
miliar sounds  of  the  Tchaikovsky  warhorse. 
they  had  to  note  that  the  music  sounded 
fresh,  and   superb  as  it  rarely  does. 

Szell  was  frank  about  his  manner  of  con- 
ducting in  this  country,  compared  to  the  way 
he  directed  the  same  musi:-  in  Europe.  He 
once  told  me,  "I  know  that  I  sometimes  con- 
duct faster  or  louder  over  here  than  I  do  in 
Europe." 

"It  has  to  do  with  the  difference  In  the 
size  of  our  hplls  but  it  also  has  something 
to  do  with  the  differences  in  our  orchestras 
and  tho-se  of  Europ-e."  Then  with  a  smile 
which  some  people  said  Georpe  Czell  did  not 
own.  but  which,  in  truth  he  simply  reserved 
for  the  many  times  he  felt  like  smiling,  he 
added:  "And  It  probably  has  seme  connec- 
tion with  our  national  pulse  too." 

It  was  Richard  Strauss,  himself  a  great 
conductor  of  both  symphonic  and  operatic 
literature,  who  first  insisted  to  the  young 
Szell  that  he  should  concentrate  on  ctn- 
ductin?.  He  rose  to  prominence,  as  most  great 
European  conductors  do,  via  the  opera  house, 
then  to  the  orchestral  podium. 

Szell  Joined  the  Me'„ropoIitan  late  in  1942 
and  left  in  1946  to  take  up  his  last  and  great- 
est work,  the  perfecting  of  one  of  the  world's 
finest  orchestras.  He  remained  In  Cleveland 
for  the  rest  of  his  life,  a  fact  about  which 
he  was  once  questioned  by  an  insensitive 
Eastern  writer.  His  answer  crackled:  "Peo- 
ple in  New  York  should  stop  ccnsiderlng 
cverythli-ig  outside  New  York  as  outlying  We 
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lire  not  provincial  My  audience  is  of  the 
highest  level  anywhere.  If  they  hadn't  been, 
I  would  not  have  stuck  here  so  long." 

Before  he  had  to  cancel  his  plans  to  con- 
duct the  Cleveland  Orchestra  in  its  coming 
season,  Szell  had  announced  Its  details  in 
full,  as  well  as  his  part  in  the  upcoming  se.i- 
son  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  of  which 
he  was  interim  music  director. 

It  was  a  further  Indication  of  his  own 
tastes  in  music  that  he  had  engaged  Pierre 
Boulez  as  his  principal  associate  in  Cleve- 
land, and  had  urged  the  engagement  of  Bou- 
lez as  of  October,  1971,  to  replace  Bernstein 
at  the  head  of  the  New  York  Orchestra.  For 
Boulez  is.  like  Szell,  a  perfectionist.  If  one 
with  radically  differing  musical  preferences. 

It  will  be  difficult  for  the  Cleveland  Or- 
chestra to  find  itself  a  permanent  music  di- 
rector who  will  keep  at  Its  present  glorious 
level  the  quality  which  Szell  has  made  a 
Cleveland  hallmark.  It  may  be  impossible. 

That  which  these  few  great  men  of  music 
build  some  times  lives  after  them  when  an- 
other, inevitably  different,  yet  also  great. 
comes  to  succeed  them.  In  any  case,  the  sub- 
stantial library  of  recording,  made  under 
Szell's  direction  will  remain  an  unchanging 
testimony  to  his  particular  genius. 

[From  the  Cleveland  Press,  July  31.  1970] 
George  Szell  and  His  Legacy 

Mention  Cleveland  anywhere  from  An- 
tigua to  Zagreb,  and  someone  is  sure  to 
speak  In  glowing  terms  of  the  great  Cleve- 
land Orchestra. 

It  was  George  Szell's  stern  and  talented 
baton  that  guided  this  carefully  selected 
and  magnificently  blended  group  of  fine 
musicians  to  the  world's  musical  pinnacle 
of  excellence  and  acclaim. 

And  It  was  his  uncompromising  insistence 
on  the  highest  standards  that  kept  the  or- 
chestra in  the  top  ranks  for  the  entire  25 
years  he  stood  on  the  podium. 

Dr.  Szell's  death  at  73.  robs  Cleveland 
of  one  of  its  most  distinguished  citizens. 

The  world  has  lost  a  remarkably  disci- 
plined genius  who  exacted  from  every  mem- 
ber of  his  orchestra  a  rare  combination 
of  technical  near-perfection  and  warm  and 
understanding  interpretation  of  the  great 
classics 

Mozart  and  Schumann  were  his  favorite 
composers,  but  Dr.  Szell  gave  to  the  mod- 
erns his  same  discriminating  and  sensitive 
interpretation,  making  the  music  his  own 
without  violating  the  composer's  intent. 

A  charming  and  companion ible  man  in 
intimate  social  gatherings.  Dr.  Szell  be- 
came a  stern  and  uncomnromlsrig  taskmas- 
ter the  moment  his  hand  grasped  the  ba- 
ton Music  always  came  fir't  His  conducting 
career  stretched  back  to  the  year  he  was  20. 
in  Strasburg.  Germanv,  and  it  was  puncni- 
ated  with  hassles  with  musicii-ns  and  mnn- 
aijers.  the  most  notable  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  when  he  was  a  gupst  conductor  in 
195.3-54. 

But  it  was  at  Cleveland's  Severance  Hall 
that  the  richness  of  his  years  of  expsrience 
and  musical  knowledge  matured  All  the 
hours  of  prepar.-iticn  and  rehearsal  a'-.d  the 
painstaking  re-plaving  of  certain  phrases  to 
get  them  just  so  were  handsomely  reward- 
ed at  every  concert 

At  this  first  twitch  of  his  authorltitlve 
baton,  a  great  'taeeful  of  musician?;  blended 
into   a  single,  flnelv  tuned  Instrument. 

The  strong  and  sensitive  hands  could  coax 
the  teiiderest.  plaintive  notes  from  a  pensive 
piccolo  or  demand  crashing  thunder  of  the 
tymmnl.  An  evening  with  Dr.  Szell  at  Sever- 
ance and.  later,  under  the  stars  at  Blossom 
Center,  was  a  symphony  of  magic  momen's. 

His  reputation  for  perfection  brought  him 
many  invitations  to  serve  as  a  guest  con- 
ductor, and  It  also  gave  people  in  other  cltle: 
a  chance  to  share  Cleveland's  greatest  asset 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  orchestra's  trips  to  Europe,  to  Rtissia 
and,  most  recently,  to  Japan  brought  waves 
of  acclaim  from  critics  and  made  the  Cleve- 
landers  missionaries  of  culture  and  good  will. 

George  Szell  has  left  the  bereaved  members 
of  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  unforgettable 
lessons  In  musicianship  and  discipline.  His 
legacy  to  the  whole  world  of  music  Is  one  of 
great  effort,  high  standards  and  melodic  per- 
fection. 

Dr.  Szell,  man  of  culture  and  refugee  from 
Nazi  terror,  gave  Cleveland  something  to  be 
lastingly  proud  of. 
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THAT  QUESTIONABLE  WELFARE 
PACKAGE 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  3,  1970 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
indeed  been  encouraging  that  the  Senate 
decided  to  take  a  close  look  at  the  admin- 
istration's welfare  package  after  that 
controversial  bit  of  legislation  passed  the 
Hrnise  by  a  comfortable  margin.  Syndi- 
cated columnist  Richard  Wilson,  in  his 
column  of  August  1  in  the  Baltimore  Sun, 
comments  on  various  reasons  why  this 
legislation  was  viewed  by  both  Democrats 
and  Republicans  in  the  House  question- 
able, to  say  the  least. 

I  insert  at  this  E>oint  the  above-men- 
tioned column  by  Richard  Wilson  as  it 
appeared  in  the  August  1  issue  of  the 
Baltimore  Sim: 

Senate   Unearthing   Welfare   Plan's 

F^AWS 

(By  Richard  ■Wilson) 

Washington. — President  Nixon  called  It 
workfare"  when  he  prop>osed  to  Congress  In 
August,  1969,  a  wholesale  revision  of  na- 
tional welfare  policy  with  a  $1,600  floor  under 
the  Income  of  all  families.  It  sounded  attrac- 
tive even  though  more  expensive. 

Incentives  to  work  woiUd  replace  an  tin- 
satisfactory  system  that  encouraged  idleness, 
was  unfair,  and  was  generally  Judged  a  mon- 
stj-ous  failure. 

The  House  passed  a  version  of  the  Nixon 
welfare  plan  Ln  April  this  year  which  re- 
quired the  working  poor  to  register  for  Jobs 
rr  work  training  while  receiving  federal 
assistance. 

But  It  was  not  until  the  "workfare"  plan 
reached  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  that 
there  could  be  said  to  be  anything  like  a 
firm  grasp  on  its  meaning,  cost  and 
magnitude. 

On  the  probably  sound  assumption  that 
hardly  anyone  outside  the  finance  committee, 
and  certainly  not  the  public  at  large,  has  the 
foggiest  Idea  of  what  this  colossal  measure 
provides,  here  is  some  information. 

Federally  assisted  welfare  recipients,  under 
the  present  law  numbering  lO  million,  would 
automatically  rise  to  24  million,  or  an  In- 
crease of  one  and  a  half  times.  In  the  first 
year  of  operation. 

In  13  states  the  welfare  rolls  would  be  more 
than  tripled. 

In  16  states  more  than  15  per  cent  of  the 
population  would  be  on  welfare,  led  by  Mis- 
sissippi with  35  per  cent — more  than  one- 
third  of  its  population  on  relief. 

The  total  cost  to  the  federal  government 
of  welfare  would  nearly  double,  from  the 
present  estimated  cost  of  $4.5  billion  to  $9.1 
billion. 

Other  information  brought  forth  by  Sena- 
tor John  J.  WlUlams  (R.,  Del.) .  in  hearings 


before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  in- 
clude the  following: 

An  unemployed  woman  heading  a  four- 
person  family  In  New  York  on  welfare  and 
without  Income  would  receive  more  net  in- 
come than  a  woman  with  an  income  of  $7,000 
earned  at  work.  So  who  should  work? 

In  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  a  woman  with  four  de- 
pendents and  $5,000  in  earned  income  would 
take  a  drop  of  $5  in  welfare  benefits  if  she 
were  promoted  to  a  Job  paying  $6,000.  So  how 
does  promotion  get  you  ofif  welfare? 

In  Chicago  a  woman  with  four  dependents 
and  an  earned  income  of  $720  would  receive 
total  benefits  of  $6,142.  But  If  she  earned 
$6,000  a  year  at  work,  received  housing  bene- 
fits and  paid  her  taxes,  her  total  would  be 
only  $6,001.  So  why  get  a  full-time  job? 

These  are  a  few  of  the  anomalies  and  con- 
tradictions which  neither  Robert  Finch,  the 
former  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  sec- 
retary, nor  the  present  secretary,  Elliot 
Richardson,  have  been  able  to  explain  with 
any  clarity  to  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee. They  have  arrived  before  the  committee 
with  their  charts,  beaming  with  confidence, 
and  departed  in  confusion,  not  to  say  dejec- 
tion. 

What  emerges  is  that  there  Is  a  borderline, 
a  shadowland,  where  Incentives  to  work  be- 
come highly  problematical  and  subjective, 
depending  on  the  personality  of  welfare  re- 
cipients. It  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  also  that 
It  costs  money  to  work.  In  the  form  of  trans- 
portation, clothing,  meals  away  from  home, 
etc.  For  some  the  Incentive  to  work  must  be 
powerful  Indeed. 

It  becomes  clearer  that  the  Nixon  welfare 
plan.  If  adopted,  will  be  attended  by  a  con- 
tinuous procession  of  horrible  examples 
which  have  aroused  so  much  popular  despair 
all  through  the  history  of  publicly  financed 
relief. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  Is  probably 
the  only  barrier  to  the  final  adoption  of  some 
version  of  the  Nixon  welfare  plan.  Once  this 
measure  reaches  the  Senate  floor.  If  it  does, 
there  will  be  attempts  to  increase  the  $1,600 
Income  floor  by  double. 


HOW    LONG,    MR.    PRESmENT,   BE- 
FORE YOU  REPLY? 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CLAY 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  3.  1970 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  23, 
Congressmen  Stokes,  Hawkins,  and  I 
wrote  to  President  Nixon  indicating  our 
concern  for  the  President's  failure  to  give 
audience  to  black  Representatives  or  con- 
sideration to  the  problems  of  black  Amer- 
icans. We  await  the  President's  reply  and. 
hope  that  he  will  invite  audience  with 
Representatives  and  elected  ofBcials  of 
black  America. 

It  is  distressing.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  an 
overview  of  Nixon  policy  is  so  clearly  an 
indictment  of  the  President's  complete 
disregard  of  the  problem  of  race  relations 
in  our  Nation.  It  is  appropriate  to  observe 
this  policy  in  the  Presidential  appoint- 
ments since  Nixon  took  office. 

Mr.  Clifford  L.  Alexander.  Jr.,  who 
formerly  and  ably  served  as  Chairman  of 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  until  his  diligent  pursuit  of 
equal  employment  law  interfered  with 
the  President's  objectives,  has  now  docu- 
mented the  President's  failure  to  appoint 
blacks   to  significant  positions  in  this 
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Government.  I  commend  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleasues  the  text  of  Clifford 
Alexander's  statement  and  urge  that  they 
note  just  one  more  reacon  for  tlie  tragic 
alienation  of  many  black  citizens  of 
America: 

The  Real  Story  on  Minority  Appointments 
Under  Nixon 
President  Nixon's  flunkies  for  a  year  and  a 
ha;f  now  have  tried  to  create  an  impression 
of  progress  where  none  in  fact  exists.  They 
have  tried  to  create  fur  the  consumption  of 
the  American  public  an  idea  that  President 
Nixon  has  outperfonnod  his  predecessors  in 
the  appointment  of  blacks  to  significant  po- 
sitions in  the  executive  branch  of  the  federal 
government. 

There  are  two  very  fundamental  things 
wronj  with  the  approach  taken  by  Nixon  and 
his  minions. 

The  first,  and  most  important,  is  tliat  com- 
paiLsons  are  not  the  way  to  improve  the  basic 
positions  of  blacks  in  this  nation.  Nixon  or 
any  other  American  president  should  strive 
to  fill  the  gap  that  has  been  created  by  years 
of  exclusion.  It  is  clear  evidence  of  a  lack  of 
good  intentions  to  continually  make  com- 
parisons to  past  administrations  when  talk- 
ing about  what  one  is  doing  today. 

It,  of  course,  is  also  true  that  President 
Kennedy  and,  after  him.  President  Johnson, 
made  the  significant  breakthroughs  that 
caused  any  new  hiring  to  be  "easier"  than  it 
was  In  the  past.  Once  the  breakthrough  is 
made,  then  the  erroneous  myths  that  stick 
m  some  white  minds  about  "find:ng  quali- 
fied ones "  automatically  disappear. 

The  second  reason  the  Nixon  people  should 
quit  saying  they  have  out-performed  John- 
son is  tliat  ihey  are  lying. 

Let  me  list  now  the  categories  of  Jobs 
where  the  Nixon  administration  has  not 
made  any  appointments; 

To  this  date  President  Nixon  has  failed  to 
initiate  any  new  and  significant  high-level 
policy  positions  for  blacks.  President  John- 
son named  the  first  black  to  the  cabinet,  a 
housing  expert,  Robert  Weaver.  Thurgood 
Marshall  was  the  first  black  named  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  Andrew  S.  Brimmer  was  the 
first  black  named  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  which,  in  the  field  of  economics.  Is 
equivalent  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

I  had  the  honor  of  being  the  first  black 
named  to  head  an  Independent  commission, 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission. 

President  Nixon  ha^  not  nominated  blacks 
to  the  cabinet  level.  To  hear  him  talk,  you 
would  think  that  he  was  the  innovator,  but 
in  fact  he  has  not  even  come  near  keeping 
up  with  the  record  of  his  two  Democratic 
predecessors— both  of  whom  felt  that  more 
needed  to  be  done  than  they  accomplished. 

In  the  area  of  Judicial  appointments. 
President  Johnson  in  one  dav  appointed  four 
b^k  Judges.  To  date,  in  his  18  months  in 
office.  President  Nixon  has  not  even  ap- 
pointed four  black  federal  Judges  through- 
out the  United  States. 

More  important,  In  an  area  where  innova- 
tion would  be  helpful.  President  Nixon  has 
hot  appointed  a  black  Judge  in  the  South 
^ever  in  the  history  of  this  nation,  where 
more  than  half  the  black  population  lives 
nas  a  black  sat  on  the  federal  bench,  If  Presi- 
dent Nixon  were  honestly  Interested  in  giving 
equal  opportunity  to  blacks,  he  could  do  so 
tomorrow  by  placing  a  black  on  any  federal 
oench  in  the  South. 

A  year  ago  President  Nixon  virtuallv  prom- 
ised during  a  meeting  with  black  publishers 
that  he  would  appoint  a  black  to  the  Ped- 
^ai  Communications  Commission.  Here 
many  decisions  are  made  that  affect 
America's  picture  of  minority  aspirations,  but 
r,,,Knr'^^'^*  reneged  in  his  promise  to  the 
pubUshers  and  appointed  Dean  Burch  to  the 
then-vacant  FCC  chairmanship.  Several  of 
*^XVI 1707— Part  20 
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the  publishers  and  other  black  leaders  wrote 
to  the  President  when  a  new  vacancy  be- 
came open  this  year.  Again,  there  were  in- 
dications the  President  would  appoint  a  black 
to  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion. Unfortunately,  as  is  typical  of  this 
President  and  his  spokesmen,  the  deeds  do 
not  equal  the  words.  Instead,  the  President 
appointed  a  lawyer  from  HUD,  Sherman  Un- 
ger,  to  fill  the  vacancy  of  Kenneth  Cox. 

The  regulatory  commissions  have  not  seen 
any  blacks  appointed  imder  Mr.  Nixon.  He 
had  an  opportunity  to  make  a  black  Republi- 
can, Howard  Jenkins,  head  of  the  NLRB,  but. 
no,  though  Mr.  Jenkins  has  a  distinguished 
career  as  a  labor  expert,  as  a  commissioner, 
and  as  a  Re;)uDlican,  a  white  was  chosen 
instead.  What  Mr.  Nixon  and  his  crowd  have 
done  is  to  create  an  impression  of  progress 
where  none  exists. 

In  fact,  there  has  been  retrogression  in 
the  field  of  minority  appointments.  The 
total  number  of  appointments  to  significant 
positions  in  the  Johnson  years  is  considerably 
higher  than  the  150-odd  that  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration claims  for  its  period  In  office. 
What  is  worse  is  that,  of  the  150  that  Nixon 
claims,  24  are  Foreign  Service  officers  who 
take  a  competitive  examination  and  are  sup- 
posedly protected  from  political  influence  or 
patronage  claims.  Of  the  150  he  claims,  almost 
half  are  holdovers  from  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration. Of  the  150  he  claims,  some  are  non- 
professional, or  secretaries,  by  anyone's  defi- 
nition, not  policymaking  positions. 

To  date,  Mr.  Nixon  has  appointed  no  black 
i-j  the  cabinet;  none  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board;  none  to  the  Supreme  Court;  a  total  of 
only  three  to  all  federal  courts  throughout 
the  entire  United  States  and  none  to  a  regu- 
latory commission.  He  has  appointed  fewer 
black  assisU'.nt  secretaries  than  Johnson  and 
Kennedy.  He  has  appointed  no  black  under- 
secretaries in  any  department  of  the  federal 
government.  He  has  failed  to  place  any  black 
in  a  significant  position  In  the  White  House, 
■yes,  Mr.  Nixon,  we  are  taking  you  at  your 
word.  We  are  watching  your  deeds,  not  your 
words.  Tour  deeds  are  clear.  They  do  "not 
include  the  hiring  of  blacks  in  significant 
positions  in  the  federal  government. 

Clifford  L.  Alexander,  Jr. 
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fAO-to-one  Democratic  majority  in  both 
this  and  the  other  body. 

Current  efforts  to  put  the  blame  en  the 
Republicans  because  our  problems  re- 
main un.solved  reminds  me  of  the  days 
immediately  following  the  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor.  Some  people  tried  to  blame 
the  Republicans  for  our  lack  of  adequate 
defenses,  choosing  to  ignore  the  fact  that 
not  long  before  we  were  catapulted  into 
World  War  II  there  were  but  89  Repub- 
licans in  the  House  and  only  16  Repub- 
lican Senators. 

Now  that  we  have  a  Republican  Presi- 
dent and  moi-e  Republicans  in  Consre.ss, 
wc  hope,  with  the  aid  of  the  more  re- 
sponsible Members  of  the  other  party,  to 
be  able  to  effectively  tackle  the  problems 
that  still  plague  us.  Certainly,  the  prob- 
lems that  still  plague  us.  Certainly,  the 
problems  of  environmental  health  are 
paramount. 

Just  what  is  the  Nixon  administration 
doing  about  pollution?  A  study  cf  the 
bud.'et  for  fiscal  1971  re\eals  that  the 
Cliief  Executive  has  asked  the  Congress 
for  adequate  funding  of  the  programs  for 
air  pollution  control  and  environmental 
control,  which  are  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
V/clfaie,  and  v-.ater  pollution  control, 
which  is  adniinistercd  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  are  the  details, 
which  show  that  the  war  on  pollution  is 
being  fought  on  many  fronts: 

AIR  POLLUTION  CONTROL 
(In  thousands  ol  dollarsj 


1970 
1969        esti-  1971 

actual     mated     estimated 


FUNDS  FOR  THE  WAR  ON 
POLLUTION 


HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  3,  1970 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  would 
get  the  impression,  from  reading  certain 
newspapers  and  magazines  and  listening 
to  radio,  and  television,  that  all  our 
problems  were  solved  during  the  pre.si- 
dential  administrations  of  Roosevelt, 
Truman,  Kennedy,  and  Johnson,  that 
the  problems  immediately  became  un- 
solved as  soon  as  Eisenhower  and  Nixon 
as.^imied  oHice,  and  that  neither  of  the 
latter  two  men  ever  lifted  a  finger  to  tr>' 
to  resolve  them. 

Blaming  the  Republicans  for  pollu- 
tion, crime,  inflation,  war,  poverty,  and 
all  the  other  evils  with  which  we  are 
faced  is  i-athor  ridiculpus,  when  we  con- 
sider the  fact  that  the  Democrats  have 
controlled  both  Houses  of  Ctngress  in 
all  but  4  years  since  1931  and  that  the 
Wliite  House  has  been  tenanted  by  a 
Democrat  in  28  years  of  the  last  37. 
President  Eisenhower  was  faced  with  a 


Abatement  and  control 30  034    35  194         40  301 

Research,  development,  and 
demonitrations: 

Grants  and  contracts 11,630    28  456         39  915 

Direct  operations 18.606    22  231  22  382 

Manpower  traming 4,493      5515  5755 

Program  direction  and  manage- 
ment services .,     2,819     2.653  2,670 

Total  program  costs, 

.tuntied 67,582    94.050       111.018 

Ctiange  in  selected  resources 12,592 

Total  obligations 80,174    94,050       in,  018 

The  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  has  the  responsibility  for  the  In- 
vestigation of  causes  of  air  pollution,  the 
det€rmlnation  of  its  effects  upon  life  and 
property,  the  development  of  effective  means 
of  prevention  and  control,  the  development 
of  air  quality  criteria,  and  direct  Federal  en- 
forcement. The  Clean  Air  Act  provides  for 
an  approach  to  these  problems  through  two 
broad  areas  of  activity:  (a)  the  solution  of 
significant  technical  problems  through  re- 
search, development,  and  demonstration,  and 
(b)  the  application  of  available  technology 
and  control  techniques,  through  a  variety 
of  coordinated  Federal-State  abatement  and 
control  measures. 

The  Act  places  emphasis  on  regional  con- 
trol of  air  pollution,  primarily  as  a  State 
responsibility,  with  requirements  for  Fed- 
eral action  In  regional  designation  and  as- 
sistance in  the  development  of  State  stand- 
ards. A  program  of  basic  and  applied  re- 
search, accelerated  development  of  Improved 
emission  control  technology,  grants-in-aid  to 
air  pollution  control  agencies,  direct  Federal 
abatement  In  specified  areas,  technical  serv- 
ices to  State  and  local  agencies,  review  of 
State  standards  and  plans,  and  a  training 
program   designed   to   provide   competencies 
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neecasary  to  cope  with  the  complex  problem 
of  air  pollution,  serves  to  carry  out  theee  ap- 
proaches. The  program  Is  accelerated  by  ex- 
tensive use  of  other  organizations,  both  pub- 
lic and  private,  through  grants  and  con- 
Abatement  and  control.  Control  program 
grants  are  made  to  regional,  State,  and  local 
air  pollution  control  agencies  on  a  matching 
basis  for  the  purpose  of  establishing,  devel- 
oping. Improving,  and  maintaining  programs 
for  the  prevention  and  control  of  air  pollu- 
tion. This  activity  also  Includes  direct  Fed- 
eral abatement  In  Interstate  and  intrastate 
areas,  enforcement  of  Federal  automotive 
vehicle  emission  standards,  technical  assist- 
ance to  States  and  local  governments,  the 
Federal  facilities  pollution  control  program, 
and  Implementation  of  the  emergency  epi- 
sode provisions  of  the  Act.  During  1971,  em- 
phasis wlU  be  directed  at  coordinating  and 
assisting  Federal,  State,  and  local  efforts  In 
establishing  effective  control  programs  in  co- 
operation ^.-ith  the  designation  of  air  quality 
control  regions. 

■Research,  development,  and  demonstra- 
tions. Grants  and  contracts.  Grants  are 
awarded  to  universities  and  other  nonprofit 
Institutions  to  conduct  research  into  air  pol- 
lution problems.  Contracts  relating  to  fuels 
and  vehicles  are  used  to  accelerate  research 
and  development  into  new  and  improved 
methods,  having  Industrywide  application, 
for  thp  prevention  and  control  of  air  pollu- 
tion resulting  from  the  combustion  of  fuels. 
SpecUl  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  develop- 
ment of  technology  for  the  control  of  sulfur 
cxldes 

Direct  operations.  This  activity  Includes 
research  Into  the  nature  and  extent  of  air 
pollution;  Its  transport  and  atmospheric  be- 
havior: the  effects  on  humans,  other  biologi- 
cal systems,  property,  and  the  atmosphere 
lt.=elf.  and  Improvement  in  means  for  con- 
trolling pollution.  The  1971  program  will  con- 
tinue ongoing  research  In  the  control  of  ve- 
hicle emissions  and  sulfur  oxides  and  the 
development  of  air  quality  criteria. 

MLinpower  training.  Training  and  techni- 
cal personnel  for  Federal.  State,  nnd  local 
government  research  and  control  operations 
Is  carried  out  through  this  acthity  Special 
emphasis  Is  placed  on  recruitment  of  techni- 
cal personnel  and  short  term  training  for 
State  and  locnl  agencle.=  .  Training  grants  are 
also  awarded  to  universities  to  support  the 
development  and  improvement  of  graduate- 
level  air  pollution  curricula  and  to  provide 
student  stipends.  Fellowship  awards  support 
Individual  postgraduate  training  in  air  pol- 
lution research  and  control  activities. 

Program  direction  and  management  serv- 
ices. Overall  executive  direction  and  super- 
vision of  Federal  air  pollution  activities  and 
formulation  of  program  and  administrative 
policies  are  curried  out  under  this  activity. 
Direction,  supervision,  and  coordination  of 
administrative  services.  Including  financial 
and  personnel  management,  general  services, 
and  faclUtles  planning  are  also  provided  un- 
der this  activity. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  CONTROL 
II  n  thousands  ol  dollarsi 


1970         1971 

1969        esti-  estr- 

actual     mated       mated 


Solid  wa^e  manajsment.. ..U,915  14.275  'J^^SS 

Occupational  health 7,393  7,603  8  283 

Radiological  health  16.739  16.862 

Community  environmental  manage-         .„  ..„  ,  -,,, 

ment                                     13.022  10,342  5.712 

Water  hygiene' :".":::::: 3.251  2.701  2.344 

Ptogram  direction  and  management 

services 1.997  3.255  3.243 

Total  program  costs,  funded     40.578  54.915  50,780 

Change  in  selected  resources 747  

Total  obligations    41,325  54.915  50.780 
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The  Environmental  Cjntrol  appropriation 
supports  a  national  program  for  the  preven- 
tion and  control  of  environmental  hazards 
and  health  problems  in  order  that  man  may 
more  efficiently  deal  with  his  environment. 
Particular  attention  is  devoted  to  solid  waste 
management,  occupational  safety  and  health, 
radiological  health,  water  hygiene,  and  com- 
munity environmental  management  which 
includes  human  ecological  systems,  urban 
housing  hvglene,  and  the  special  environ- 
mental problems  of  the  Arctic.  Appalachla, 
and  other  regions.  These  activities  are  car- 
ried out  through  research,  training,  and  fel- 
lowship grants  to  universities,  nonprofit  in- 
stitutions, and  Individuals;  demonstration 
and  planning  grants  to  State,  Interstate,  and 
local  agencies  in  support  of  solid  waste  man- 
agement programs;  and  direct  Federal  op- 
erations. 

Solid  waste  management.  The  solid  wastes 
program  Is  designed  to  insure  proper  health 
protection  and  improved  solid  wastes  dis- 
posal practices  and  technology  through  re- 
search, training,  demonstration,  develop- 
ment, and  systems  planning.  Technical  as- 
sistance is  provided  to  States  and  communi- 
ties throughout  the  Nation  to  improve  solid 
was'e  management  practices  through  appli- 
cation of  e.xisting  technology  and  manage- 
ment techniques  and  through  utilization  of 
improved  methods  and  equipment  for  col- 
lec-ing  processing,  recycling,  and  disposing 
of  solid  wastes.  In  1971  special  emphasis 
will  be  placed  on  finding  ways  to  insure  that 
the  costs  of  solid  waste  management  are 
borne  by  those  who  generate  the  wastes. 

Occupational  health.  Research  and  train- 
ing Is  conducted  and  assistance  provided  to 
Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies,  and  to 
industry  for  prevention  and  control  of  oc- 
cupational hazards  and  diseases.  The  1971 
lncrea.se  will  provide  for  the  development 
of  criteria  for  standards  to  centre,  the  health 
problems  related  to  cotton  dust,  coal  dust, 
uranium  radiation,  and  noise. 

Radiological  health.  This  activity  has  the 
responsibility  for  conducting  a  national  pro- 
gram for  the  control  and  prevention  of  ra- 
diological hazards  to  public  health.  Involving 
research  on  the  sources,  levels,  and  effects 
of  radiation.  Criteria  and  standards  are  de- 
veloped and  enforced  as  a  means  of  pro- 
tecting the  public.  A  training  program  Is 
utilized  to  provide  the  competence  needed 
in  the  expanding  area  of  radiation  protec- 
tion and  control.  Technical  assistance  Is 
provided  to  State  and  local  agencies  -.3  aid  In 
the  development  of  their  own  radiation 
programs.  In  1971  Increased  attention  will 
be  given  to  the  protection  of  tiie  consumers 
from  hazardous  radiation  from  electronic 
products. 

Community  environmental  management. 
This  program  directs  its  efforts  to  managing 
environmental  conditions  associated  with 
man's  home,  neighborhood,  metropolitan 
area,  and  regional  complexities.  Assist-^nce 
is  provided  to  communities  through  techni- 
cal consultation,  training,  demonstrations, 
establishment  of  criteria  for  planning  health- 
ful environments  for  urban  areas  and  the 
development  and  application  of  health  stand- 
ards related  to  housing. 

Water  hygiene.  The  responsibility  of  this 
program  is  to  assure  that  the  quality  of  the 
Nations  waters  intended  for  drinking,  rec- 
reation, and  other  human  contact  is  main- 
tained at  safe  levels.  Through  research,  train- 
ing, technical  assistance,  and  standards  de- 
velopment, guidance  Is  provided  to  States 
and  local  communities  for  safeguarding 
the  sanitary  quality  of  water  supplies. 

Propram  direction  and  management  serv- 
ices. The  Office  of  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Environmental  Control  Administration  di- 
rects and  coordinates  the  programs  of  the  Ad- 
ministration and  furnishes  centralized  man- 
agement services.  This  li  accomplished  by 
(a)  formulation  of  administrative  and  pro- 
gram policies,  coordination  of  research  and 
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development  actlvtltles,  and  dissemination  of 
Information;  and  (b)  provision  of  manage- 
ment services  related  to  program  planning, 
legislative  matters,  financial  and  personnel 
management,  and  procurement. 

FEDERAL  WATER  POLLUTION  CONTROL  AD?^INISTRATION 
POLLUTION  CONTROL  OPERATIONS  AND  RESEARCH 

|ln  thousands  of  dollars) 


1970        1971 

1969       esti-        esti- 

actual     mated      mated 


Research,  development,  and 

demonstration 58,353  50.721  44,594 

Planning,  assistance,  and  training  ,,,„„,„  ,,  ,„ 

activities    31.655  37,369  42,727 

Enforcement <•  102  J.  265  5,113 

Executive  direction  and  support..  5.475  5,4/3  5,610 

Total  program  costs, 

funded  99.585  97,828  98,044 

Change  in  selected  resources -2,422  -188  374 

ToUl  obligations 97,163  97,640  98,418 


Research,  development,  and  demonstration. 
Grants  and  contracts  are  made  to  public  and 
private  agencies,  institutions,  and  individuals 
for  research  and  for  field  investigations  and 
studies  of  an  applied  nature.  Their  purpose 
is  to  test  and  Illustrate  the  applicability  of 
research  findings  and  newly  developed  tech- 
niques to  problems  of  water  pollution  and 
particularly  those  related  to  Industrial  waste 
pollution  jjroblems;  combined  sewer  prob- 
lems; advanced  waste  treatment;  water  pu- 
rification and  joint  treatment  of  municipal 
and  industrial  wastes  problems.  Nearly  64% 
cf  i.he  total  estimate  for  this  activity  is  for 
these  purposes.  The  balance  of  the  estimate 
Is  to  carry  out  activities  In  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration  labora- 
tories, to  conduct  field  studies  and  demon- 
strations, and  to  provide  technical  manage- 
ment for  the  grants  and  contract  programs. 

Planning,  assistance,  and  training  activ- 
ities. Tlie  1971  Increase  generally  provides  for 
(1)  accelerating  support  to  State  and  local 
river  basin  planning  agencies;  i2)  strength- 
ening or  expanding  Federal  efforts  for  con- 
trolling pollution  from  Federal  activities; 
(3 1  additional  data  needed  to  ensure  com- 
pliance to  established  water  quality  stand- 
ards: 1 4)  for  expanding  grants  and  direct 
Federal  operations  for  training  and  man- 
power development  progranos;  and  (5)  for 
administering  the  expanded  waste  treatment 
works  construction  grants  program. 

Enforcement.  The  1971  increase  provides 
for  adequate  enforcement  capability  to  carry 
out  enforcement  activities  and  action,  as 
needed. 

CONSTRUCTION  GRANTS  FOR  WASTE  TREATMENT  WORKS 
|ln  thousands  ol  dollars) 


1969  1970  1971 

actual  estimated     estimated 


Waste  treatment  •i.Qiki  con- 
struction grants- total  ,c,  ,oB 
costs,  funded --  '57, -.Ha 

Change  in  selected  resources  45,  OiO 


185,  424 
328,417 


422,295 
-72,290 


Total  obligations 202,518      514,841       350,000 


Grants  are  made  to  cor.struct  munlclp.il 
waste  treatment  facilities. 

Proposed  for  separate  transmittal,  pro- 
posed leKlslr.ti'jn: 

Waste    treatment    works    con- 
struction   grants  —  costs — 

ed"'!!!":"'--!''''--''''-"'-"-  5650.000.000 

Proposed  legislation  would  pr°^"\'^^ 
$4,000,000,000  contract  authority  for  "se  ovc. 
five  vears  for  lump-.sum  grants  to  locamies 
for  the  construction  of  waste  trsatmeni 
works.  Of  that  amount.  $800,000,000  will  be 
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allocated  In  1971  and  in  each  of  the  next 
lour  fiscal  years.  In  1971,  It  Is  estimated  that 
$650,000,000  of  the  $800,000,000  will  be  ob- 
ligated. Coupled  with  State  and  local  financ- 
ing, the  Federal  share  will  stimulate  about 
$10,000,000,000  of  total  waste  treatment 
works  construction. 

POLLUTION  CONTROL  OPERATIONS  AND 
RESEARCH 

Planning,  assistance,  and  train- 
ing activities — costs — obliga- 
tions   (1971    estimated) $2,500,000 

Legislation  will  be  proposed  to  provide  ad- 
ditional grant  funding  for  State  water  pol- 
lution control  agencies  supported  under  Sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act,  as  amended.  This  additional  funding 
will  be  used  to  accelerate  the  implementa- 
tion of  programs  to  achieve  the  water  quality 
standards  by  extending  and  Improving  the 
water  quality  management  capabilities  of  the 
State  and  Interstate  agencies. 


SCRAMBLING  FOR  OIL— SUPPLY 
OP  INDUSTRIAL  FUELS  GROWS 
TIGHTER,  ADDING  TO  FEAR  OF 
ENERGY  WOES   THIS   WINTER 


HON.  DAN  ROSTENKOWSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  3,  1970 

Mr.  ROSTENI^OWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  oil  crisis  of  which  I  spoke  last  Tues- 
day is  reaching  tnily  alarming  propor- 
tions. The  scarcity  of  low-sulfur  content 
residual  fuel  oil  in  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago and  most  of  the  Midwe.st,  will  re- 
sult in  a  very  bitter  midwestern  winter 
unless  supplies  of  this  fuel  are  found  in 
significant  quantities.  The  seriousness  of 
the  crisis  was  made  clear  in  an  article 
in  Friday's  Wall  Street  Journal.  I  am 
enclosing  the  article  and  calling  it  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues: 

SCR.tMBI.ING    FOR    OiL SUPPLY    OF    IndUSTR1.\L 

Pdels  Grows  Tighter,  Adding  to  Fe.ir  of 

Energy  Woes  This  Winter 

A  growing  shortage  of  heavv  Industrial- 
grade  fuel  oils  east  of  the  Rockies  has  .sent 
pnces  soaring  to  highs  and  could  contribute 
to  the  possibility  of  energy  problems  In  many 
part*  of  the  nation  this  winter. 

Power  companies,  factories,  office  buildings, 
hospitals,  colleges  and  other  users  of  the 
boiler  fuel  are  encountering  increasing  diffi- 
culty securing  sufficient  supplies.  In  addition, 
they're  paying  prices  as  much  as  $150  a 
barrel  higher  than  a  year  ago,  or  as  much  as 
double  the  year-earlier  levels.  Manv  oil  com- 
panies are  turning  down  prospective  cus- 
tomers, and  some  are  even  allocating  ship- 
ments to  present  customers. 

The  higher  fuel  costs  in  many  cases  will 
w  passed  on  to  consumers  in  the  form  of 
nigher  electric  bills,  under  so-called  ■'auto- 
matic fuel  adjustment  clauses"  In  uUUty 
rates,  and  the  form  of  higher  prices  for  man- 
uiactured  products.  Some  factories  were 
lorced  to  close  for  short  periods  last  winter 
Que  to  fuel  shortages,  and  the  pinch  Is  likely 
to  be  more  severe  this  year. 
,J^l,'^^^  °"  shortage  also  Is  contributing 
?...  "Bhtening  supply  of  asphalt,  the  na- 
ra^'l*^^^^  road-building  material.  Some 
road  project.,  have  been  slowed  this  summer. 

ri^n^  n,f°'"'"°^"°°  °^  ^^°rt  supplies  and 
nang  prices  could  cut  into  next  summer's 
state  and  Federal  highway  programs. 

Dlex  ^.hT^^,  ""^  ""^  ^"*'  °"  shortage  are  com- 
Piex  and  Include  such  diverse  factors  as  new 
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air  pollution  control  laws,  a  world-wide 
tanker  shortage  resulting  from  events  In  the 
Arab  world,  new  Federal  coal  mine  safety 
rules,  and  a  growing  nationwide  shortage 
of  nattiral  gas. 

IMPACT  or  SMOC  CONTROLS 

A  major  trigger  for  the  shortage  Is  the  fact 
that  many  local  air  pollution  control  au- 
thorities are  placing  into  effect  much  sooner 
than  anticipated  tight  restrictions  on  the 
sulphur  content  of  fuels.  Burning  of  such 
fuels  produces  sulphur  dioxide,  a  gas  that 
when  precipitated  out  on  soot  and  dirt  In  the 
air  and  then  breathed  in  can  be  damaging 
to  the  human  bronchial  tubes  and  lungs. 

TTie  laws  are  forcing  many  burners  of  coal, 
the  lowest-cost  boiler  fuel  for  many  parts  of 
the  country,  to  seek  fuel  oil  as  a  substitute. 
Most  boiler  coal  is  high  In  sulphur  content, 
and  methods  of  removing  it  economically 
are  still  In  the  research  stage.  Pipeline-grade 
natural  gas  doesn't  contain  any  sulphur  but 
Is  nationally  In  short  supply,  and  several 
major  gas  uUlltles  also  are  rejecting  new 
customers. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  nation's  heavy  fuel 
oils  are  imported  from  Venezuela  and  Carib- 
bean area  refineries.  At  present  these  fuel 
oils,  too,  are  high  in  sulphur,  and  most  of 
the  oil  Industry's  new  desulphurizatlon 
plants  In  these  areas,  representing  about  a 
$500  million  investment,  haven't  gone  Into 
production.  What's  more,  the  tanker  crisis 
has  as  much  as  tripled  oil  transportation 
costs  from  the  Caribbean  and  has  resulted  in 
uncertain  delivery  schedules  at  East  Coast 
ports.  The  tanker  shortage  results  from  the 
prolonged  closedown  by  Syria  of  a  key  Middle 
East  oil  pipeline  and  Libya's  forced  cutbacks 
in  oil  production  there. 

Domestic  capacity  to  mnke  herivy  fuel  oils 
has  declined  steadily  because  of  rising  im- 
ports and  the  previously  lew  price  of  im- 
ported fuels  In  relation  to  high  cost  U.i?. 
crude  oil — such  fuels  frequently  sold  for 
less  than  half  the  cost  of  the  crude  from 
which  they're  made.  This  also  discouraged 
the  building  of  desulphurizatlon  plants  In  the 
U.S.  Most  new  U.S.  refineries  have  been  de- 
signed without  facilities  to  make  heavy  fuel 
oil  in  order  to  squeeze  more  ga.soUne  and 
other  higher-value  products  from  each  barrel 
of  crude. 

NErnS    CO  UNriLLED 

There  are  other  factors  contributing  to 
the  fuel  oil  shortage.  A  number  of  coal  mines 
have  been  forced  to  close,  at  least  temporar- 
ily, because  they're  unable  to  meet  new  Fed- 
eral mine  .safety  laws.  Several  electric  power 
plants  have  been  built  to  run  on  heavy  fuel 
oil  because  of  delays  in  getting  approval 
and  equipment  for  nuclear  plants.  Indus- 
trial plants  that  u.se  so-called  "interruptlble" 
supplies  of  natural  gas  as  their  chief  fuel, 
will  need  bigger  stocks  of  alternate  fuel  oil 
this  winter  due  to  the  greater  likelihood 
that  utilities  will  have  to  cut  them  off  during 
periods  of  peak   homeowner  gas   use. 

Meanwhile  the  scramble  for  fuel  oil  is  on. 
The  University  of  Illinois  Medical  Center  in 
Chicago  Is  preparing  to  ask  for  bids  for  the 
fourth  time  in  three  months  to  secure  a 
needed  eight-million-gallon  heavy  fuel  oil 
supply  for  this  winter.  Tlie  first  three  tries 
brought  only  one  qualified  bid,  which  will  fill 
only   half  the  center's  fuel   requirements. 

William  Graban.  general  manager  of  the 
municipally  owned  power  plant  in  Taunton. 
Mass..  says  his  Invitations  to  12  oil  companies 
to  bid  on  the  plant's  700.000-barrel  needs 
over  the  next  year  drew  onlv  one  bid  to  sup- 
ply 250.000  barrels.  That  bid.  from  Shell  Oil 
Co..  Is  at  $2.90  a  barrel  for  relatively  high 
sulphur  (2  5'".)  oil.  compared  with  a  year- 
earlier  price  of  $1.98  from  another  supplier. 
The  Taunton  plant,  about  25  miles  south  of 
Boston,  serves  about  18.000  electricity  cus- 
tomers, and  Mr.  Oraban  says  the  town  could 
be  in  a  bad  fix  before  long. 
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A  marketing  official  of  one  of  the  largest 
International  suppliers  of  heavv  fuel  oils 
says  bluntly.  'We  are  turning  down  prospec- 
tive new  customers,  and  from  time  to  Ume 
have  had  to  allocate  deliveries  in  some  areas 
to  present  customers,  due  to  uncertain 
tanker  schedules.  WeTe  even  trying  to  buy 
fuel  oil  ourselves  in  the  open  market." 

HEAVY  DEMAND  FOR  LOW  StTLPHUB 

"The  crunch  is  even  more  severe  for  heavv 
fuel  oil  with  low  sulphur  content 

Public  Service  Electric  &  Gas  Co..  New  Jer- 
sey s  biggest  utility,  has  converted  about  half 

°n  hll  f"',*"  »^^«'"^"°K  capacity  from  coal 
.o  heavy  fuel  oil  with  a  maximum  of  1  --,  <-ul- 
phur  to  meet  the  state's  present  air  Dollution 

us^n^n.^"''^  f"^  '^  •°^^°'^^'  ^^  --"  "f,"^ 

using  oil  containing  no  more  than  0.6 '".  sul- 
phur, which  It  estimates  will  cost  about  «1 

Lr^Zr'^Z'^-  ^'"^  "  ^ticipates  this  will  be 
harder  to  buy.  even  though  the  company  is 

SruM,urJ°*-'"if^"^  '"^^  °-'  termmlls 
The  u.lUty  burns  about  two  million  barrels 
of  oil  a  month. 

Virginia  Electric  i  Power  Co.  savs  such  fuel 

iva.fw^^^^^'  ""  P'''^^''  ^d  It's  just  not 
available."  Philadelphia  Electric  Co  .  which 
switched  entirely  to  low-sulphur  fuel  oil  at 
n^nf,?r"  P'^^  '^^  y^^^  ^°  Jneet  new  air 
^,  y  '1.5°''^'°^  ^"^'^^  estimates  that  the  $6 
million  that  the  switch  added  to  Its  first 
years  fuel  bills  will  be  doubled  over  the  next 
year  by  recent  price  increases.  Low--ulphur 
oil  costs  up  to  S3.50  a  barrel  in  some  markets. 

ii..r(.n  S.  Weil,  presideni  of  Oils  Inc  a  Chi- 
cago  heavy  fuel  oil  distributor,  predicts  that 
city  s  new  air  pollution  control  laws  on  sul- 
phur dioxide  will  result  in  a  severe  fuel  oil 
facTorils  ^°'"  '^""^^  institutions,  hospitals  and 

He  asserts  that  greater  access  to  forelen 
lb  nt  on."  ^^,^,^^'dwest  is  needed.  Up  to  now 
abvjt  90  of  the  nation's  heavy  fuel  oil  con- 
sumption has  been  on  the  East  Coast  where 
there  is  almost  unrestricted  access  to  Im- 
ported supplies.  But  imports  of  heavv  fuel 
oil  to  the  inland  areas  of  the  nation  have 
been  tightly  restricted.  Last  March  the  gov- 
ernment granted  the  fir^-t  import  quota  for 
this  area,  permitting  Commonwealth  Edison 
Co  of  Chicago  to  bring  in  4  5  million  barrels 
of  low-sulphur,  heavy  fuel  oils.  Oils  Inc  then 
asked  for  a  two-million-barrel  quota  but  has 
been  granted  only  480,000  barre!.- 

But  one  oil  marketer  says.  "Getting  quotas 
may  not  help  inland  users  much.  You  lust 
can't  find  much  heav^  fuel  oil  available  in 
the  Caribbean  right  now.  and  when  vou  can 
It  s  almost  impossible  to  charter  a"  tanker 
to  haul  It  for  you." 

MORE  CLEAN-TIP  FACILrrlES 

Several  major  new  desulphurizatlon  plants 
will  be  placed  In  operation  In  the  Caribbean 
and  Venezuela  over  the  next  six  months,  but 
oil  marketers  generally  don't  believe  the  fa- 
duties  will  solve  the  shortage 

For   example,   by   the    middle   of   August 

?^H  t"''  J?"  ^-  °'  CaUfomla  and  cltiely 
held  New  England  Petroleum  Corp  will  begin 
s  .ipments  from  a  250.000-barrel-a-dav  fa- 
cility they  share  on  a  35'''r-fl5<^  basis  at  Free- 
?^°n  nnn  ?^  ^^haxna  Islands  that  can  make 
130,000  barrels  of  low-sulphur,  heavy  fuel 
oil  dally.  But.  a  spokesman  savs.  "It's  all  sold 
under  firm  contracts." 

In  October  Creole  Petroleum  Corp  95 fr- 
owned by  Standard  Oil  Co.  (New  Jersey) .  the 
largest  supplier  of  heavv  fuel  oils  to  the  U  S 
wlU  begin  production  at  a  facllltv  at  Amuav' 
Venezuela,  capable  of  making  168,000  barrels" 
of  low-sulphur,  heavy  fuel  oils  dally  and 
Jersey  Standard's  wholly  owned  Lago  Oil  & 
Transport  Ltd.  will  start  up  an  88,000-barrel- 
a-day  unit  on  the  Island  of  Aruba  about  next 
Jan.  1.  Yet  a  U.S.  marketing  official  for  the 
company  predicts  the  short  supply  of  heavy 
fuel  oils  could  last  as  long  as  two  vears. 

The  Royal  Dutch-Shell  Group  started  a  50,- 
OOO-barrel-a-day    desulphurizatlon    unit    at 
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Cardon.  Venezuela,  this  year,  nearly  tripling 
lis  low-sulphur,  heavy  fuel  oil  capacity  In 
the  Caribbean.  Amerada  Hess  Corp.  has  about 
86  000  barrels  a  day  of  low-sulphur  fuel  oil 
capacity  at  St.  Croix  In  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Texaco  Inc.  h;is  announced  plans  for  a  giant 
de.sulphurtzatlon  unit  on  Trinidad. 

The  current  high  prices  for  heavy  fuel  oil 
even  have  some  oil  companies  pondering  a 
b^o:-i  m  dome-tic  output.  '-But  by  the  time 
desulphurization  units  could  be  built,  the 
shortage  may  have  ended  or  prices  may  have 
cc.iiie  back  down,  so  it  looks  like  a  big  gam- 
ble," says  one  oil  executive, 

DROPPING  ASPH.\LT  FOR  OIL 

An  Arab-Israeli  armistice  also  might  bring 
an  easing  of  the  conditions  causing  the 
worldwide  tanker  crisis,  but  oilmen  aren't 
coiinting  on  it. 

A  spokesman  for  the  American  Oil  Co.  di- 
vision of  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana)  says 
some  reflneries  are  switching  some  asphalt 
production  into  making  heavy  fuel  oil,  and 
this  is  contributing  to  a  growing  shortage  of 
asphalt.  ^.     ,    t 

The  tanker  shortage  also  Is  a  big  factor, 
since  U.S.  asphalt  plants  generally  run  on 
Vonpzuelan  crude  oil. 

Prank  O'Donnell,  president  of  Trlmount 
Bituminous  Products  Co..  Everett,  Mass., 
which  mixes  asphalt  with  other  materials 
and  supplies  contractors,  says  he':;  been 
forced  to  ration  deliveries  to  cu.^tomers,  de- 
laying 'completion  of  all  sorts  of  Jobs."  The 
reason,  he  says,  is  that  his  asphalt  supplier. 
Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co..  Jersey  Standards 
chief  subsidiary,  will  sell  him  only  75'-  as 
much  as  he  bought  last  year.  Some  of  Trl- 
mount's  truck  drivers  are  working  only  three 
days  a  week  due  to  the  shortage,  Mr.  O'Don- 
neil  says. 

R  L.  Peyton,  assistant  state  highway  di- 
rector for  the  Kansas  Highway  Commission, 
s.-iys  some  projects  in  that  state  have  been 
de'layed  by  the  need  to  seek  bids  on  asphalt 
a  second  time.  He  says  availability  of  a.sphalt 
has  been  "touch  and  go  so  far  this  year,  and 
it  mav  be  worse  next  year." 

Adolph  Zullan.  assistant  chief  engineer  of 
the  Colorado  Highway  Department,  says 
prices  of  liquid  asphalt  have  risen  20^0  to 
30'^  from  a  year  ago.  and  he  says  that  one 
of  the  state's  major  suppliers.  Texaco,  won't 
accept  anv  new  orders  for  this  year. 

Millard  Stewart,  executive  director  of  the 
Asphalt  Association  of  Western  Pennsylvania, 
which  represents  the  area's  road  materials 
producers,  says.  "We  will  probably  make  it 
through  the  year  and  get  most  of  the  jobs 
d.ine  but  It  "will  be  tight."  He  called  the 
supply  "critical"  and  predicted  the  present 
$24  a'ton  price,  unchanged  from  a  year  ago, 
may  soar  to  $29  a  ton  by  next  spring. 


TREATMENT  OF  CAPTURED 
AMERICAN  SERVICEMEN 
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but  also  in  the  refusal  of  Hanoi  to  re- 
lease the  names  of  Americans  it  is  hold- 
ing captive. 

The  anguish  of  relatives  of  missing 
American  soldiers  should  be  heard 
around  the  world. 

The  following  editorial,  written  by 
Adam  Kelly  and  appearing  in  the 
Star  News  of  Sisterville.  W.  Va.,  places 
the  Conson  outcry  in  proper  prospective, 
together  with  the  proper  comment  that 
neither  situation  should  be  condoned. 

I  present  Mr.  Kelly's  editorial  at  tliis 
time  and  hope  my  colleagues  will  read 
it  and  benefit  from  it: 

Revulsion  and  Disbelief 

It  was  with  an  utter  feeling  of  revulsion 
(coupled  with  a  weary  sense  of  growing  dis- 
belief) that  we^^read  last  week  of  the  Viet 
Cong,  and  how  they  had  added  their  shrill 
little  voices  to  the  current  chorus  yapping 
about  the  "Tiger  Cage"  prison  area  In  South 
Vietnam. 

By  now,  we  are  certain,  you  know  of  the 
story;  how  a  couple  of  congressmen  playing 
gumshoe  found  the  area  Involved  Inside  a 
prison,  took  some  pictures  which  Life  Maga- 
zine was  happy  to  publish,  and  commenced 
immediately  a  gerat  clamor  of  indignation. 

There  are  some  points  to  keep  in  mind 
about  this  affair.  In  order  to  put  It  in  the 
proper  perspective. 

First  is  that  no  civilized  person  can  con- 
done Inhumane  treatment  of  another  human 
being,  inside  prison  walls  or  outside  them. 

However,  the  charges  which  were  made 
about  the  South  Vietnam  prisons  were  made 
primarily  by  the  prisoners  themselves.  The 
veracity  of  prison  inmates  anywhere  in  the 
world  "in  such  matters  always  Is  open  to 
question. 

There  Is  no  doubt  In  our  minds  that  given 
the  right  set  of  circumstances  and  free  access 
within  the  walls,  a  photographer  could  come 
up  with  shocking  plcttires  Indeed  from  our 
state  prison  at  Moundsvllle.  Indeed,  It  has 
been  recommended  by  competent  authorities 
that  this  venerable  institution  be  razed  be- 
cause of  its  deteriorating  physical  plant. 

None  of  this  excuses  111  treatment  of  pris- 
oners in  South  Vietnam,  If  this  Is  the  case. 

But  let  us  think  one  step  further; 

The  prisoners  in  that  South  Vietnamese 
Jail  were  alive,  and  the  world — and  their  rel- 
atives— know  they  are  alive. 

In  Tyler  County  we  have  anxious  parents 
grieving  their  hearts  out  for  almost  three 
years  now.  waiting,  hoping  desperately,  for 
a  word — a  single  sign  of  life — from  a  son  shot 
down  over  North  Vietnam. 

This  Is  uncivilized.  This  is  barbarous.  This 
Is  Inhumane.  This  Is  savage.  This  Is  North 
Vietnam. 

Where  are  the  tears  for  the  living  dead  In 
North  Vietnamese  prison  camps?  Who  weeps 
tonight  for  them? 


August  3,  1970 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MOLLOHAN 

OF    WEST   VIRGINLA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  3,  1970 
Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
great  excitement  and  outrage  generated 
by  the  recent  discovery  of  "tiger  cages" 
in  the  South  Vietnamese-run  Conson 
Island  prison  have  overshadowed  an 
equally  unforgiving  situation. 

I  refer  to  the  treatment  of  captured 
American  servicemen,  and  their  fam- 
ilies, by  the  North  Vietnamese.  I  am  new 
speaking  not  only  of  the  conditions  un- 
der which  the  American  POWs  are  kept. 


THE  CIVIL  AERONAUTICS  BOARD 
AND  AIR  FARES 


HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  3,  1970 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tuesday, 
31  of  my  colleagues  and  I  filed  two  papers 
with  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  sotting 
out  our  position  with  respect  to  the  pres- 
ent domestic  passenger  air  fares. 

These  papers  follow: 


[Docket  22935) 
In  the  MATTER  OF  Proposed  Extensions  op 
Domestic  Passenger  F.^res  Established  by 
THE  Board  and  Held  To  Be  Unlawftl— 
CoiiPLAiNT  OF  Members  of  Congress  and 
Air  Tr.^nsportation  Users 
Communications  with  respect  to  this  docu- 
ment should  be  sent  to;  The  Honorable  John 
E.  Moss,  Member  of  Congres.s.  2185  RAvbum 
Buildins:.   Washington.    D.C.    20515.   Richard 
W.  Klabzuba.  2185  Raybtirn  Building,  Wash- 
ington. DC.   20515,   and   Stanford  G.  Ross 
Esq.,   Caplin  &  Drysdale,   1101   Seventeenth 
Street,   N.W..   Washington.   D.C.   20036. 

Complainants,  thirty-two  Members  of  Con- 
gress, hereby  complain  against  any  exten- 
sions of  the  domestic  passenger  taritfs  pres- 
ently on  file. 

I 

Various  domestic  air  carriers  have  pro- 
posed to  extend  the  tariffs  presently  on  file 
beyond  August  31,  1970.  These  tariffs  reflect 
the  passenger  fare  structure  established  bv 
the  Board  in  its  order  of  September  12.  1963 
They  also  embody  the  fare  level  established 
by  tlie  Board  in  that  order,  augmented  by 
an  Increase  afforded  in  June  1970,  when  the 
Board  agreed,  by  a  3-to-2  vote  and  in  an 
ex  parte  decision,  to  allow  the  carriers  •. 
round  fares  up  to  the  nearest  full  dollar.  In 
a  press  release  of  June  19,  1970,  announcing 
this  decision,  the  Board  noted  that  "the  pub- 
lic had  no  notice  of  the  carriers'  proposal  to 
Increase  fares  on  July  1st  or  opportunity  to 
file  comments  and  that  the  Board  accord- 
ingly did  not  have  the  benefit  of  these  com- 
ments." The  Board  therefore  required  the 
Increase  to  expire  on  August  31,  1970,  unless 
extended.  The  carriers  have  now  petitioned 
for  stich  an  extension. 

n 

Complainants  oppose  any  such  extension 
of  the  present  unlawful  tariffs.  These  tar- 
iffs are  based  directly  upon  the  fare  formu:a 
promulgated  by  the  Board  In  Its  Septem- 
ber 12  order.  That  order  and  any  tariffs  based 
upon  It  have  been  declared  Illegal  by  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Circuit  In  the  case  of  Moss 
V,  CAB,  No.  23,627  (July  9.  1970).  Therefore, 
we  do  not  believe  the  Board  can  permit  the 
extension  of  the  present  tariffs. 

Indeed,  as  complainants  noted  In  a  filing 
with  the  Board  on  July  24.  1070.  It  would 
appear  that  action  must  be  taken  by  the 
Board  to  correct  the  present  illegal  tarlils 
as  soon  as  the  mandate  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals' decision  in  the  Moss  case  issues,  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  1002  (d)  and  lei  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  and  the  Court  of 
Appeals'  decision. 

ni 

It  appears  plain,  moreover,  that  the 
Board's  decision  to  permit  a  rounding  up 
of  fares  does  not  meet  the  legal  test,  as  set 
out  bv  the  Court  of  Appeals,  for  assuring 
that  rate  proceedings  are  conducted  on  the 
record  and  with  opportunity  for  participa- 
tion by  Interested  members  of  the  public 
The  public  was  never  notified  that  the  Board 
had  a  proposal  for  rounding  up  fares  under 
consideration.  The  Board  apparently  acted 
on  the  basis  of  private  communications  from 
one  or  more  of  the  carriers,  and  Indeed  with- 
out ever  Issuing  an  order.  The  public  was 
informed  of  the  Board's  action  In  sanction- 
ing the  Increase  only  by  means  of  a  pres= 
release.  Complainants,  like  other  interestea 
members  of  the  public,  had  no  opportunin 
to  object  to  this  fait  accompli— which,  oy 
the  Board's  estimate  contained  in  the  press 
release  of  June  19.  would  increase  the  car- 
riers' revenues  by  something  approacnine 
$50  million  on  an  annual  basis. 

For  the  reasons  contained  herein,  com- 
plainants submit  that  the  Board  should  al- 
low no  extension  of  the  present  fares  but  ij- 
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stead,  as  suggested  In  our  filing  of  July  24, 
1970.  should  take  steps  to  cure  the  unlaw- 
fulness of  the  tariffs  presently  on  file  at  the 
earUest  possible  date. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Richard  W.  Klabzuba, 
Stanford  G.  Ross, 

For  Complainants. 
John  E.  Moss,  Glenn  M.  Anderson,  Thomas 
L  Ashley,  Walter  S.  Baring.  George  E.  Brown, 
Jr.  Phillip  Burton,  Daniel  E.  Button,  Jef- 
jery  Cohelan,  James  C.  Corman,  John  D. 
Dingell,  Don  Edwards,  Richard  T.  Hanna, 
Augustus  F.  Hawkins,  Chet  HoUfield,  Harold 
T.  Johnson,  Robert  L.  Leggett,  Joseph  M.  Mc- 

Dade. 

John  McPall.  Spark  M.  Matsunaga,  George 
p  Miller,  Joseph  G.  Mlnlsh,  Patsy  T.  Mink. 
Jerry  L.  Pettis,  Thomas  M.  Rees,  Peter  W. 
Rodino,  Jr.,  Edward  R.  Roybal,  Bernle  Slsk, 
Charles  M.  Teague,  John  Tunney,  Lionel  Van 
Deerlln,    Jerome     R.     Waldle,     Charles     H. 

Wtlscn. 

certificate   of  service 

I  hereby  certify  that  I  have  this  day 
served  the  foregoing  document  upon;  Air 
West,  Inc.,  Allegheny  Airlines,  Inc..  Ameri- 
can Airlines.  Inc..  Eranlff  Airways.  Inc.,  Con- 
tinental Air  Lines,  Inc.,  Delta  Air  Lines,  Inc., 
Eastern  Air  Lines.  Inc.,  Frontier  Airlines,  Inc., 
Moh,wk  Airlines,  Inc.,  National  Airlines.  Inc., 
North  Central  Airlines,  Inc.,  Northeast  Air- 
lines, Inc.,  Northwest  Airlines,  Inc.,  Ozark  Air 
Lines.  Inc..  Piedmont  Aviation,  Inc.,  South- 
ern Airways.  Inc.,  Texas  International  -Air- 
lines, Inc.," Trans  World  Airlines,  Inc.,  United 
far  Lines,  Inc.,  Western  Air  Lines,  Inc.,  by 
causing  a  copy  of  it  to  be  mailed  to  such 
carrier  or  Its  agent  properly  addressed  with 
postage  prepaid. 

Richard  W.  Klabzuba. 

(Docket  22399] 
In  the  Matter  of  the  Proposed  United  Air 
Lines  Tariff  and  any  Other  Domestic 
Passenger  Tariffs  Fii-ed  To  Become  Effec- 
tive On  or  Around  Ju-ly  30,  1970 — Com- 
print of  Members  of  Congress  and  Air 
Transportation  Users 

Communications  with  respect  to  this  docu- 
ment should  be  sent  to:  The  Honorable  John 
E.  Moss,  Member  of  Congress,  2185  Rayburn 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20515;  Richard 
W.  Klabzuba,  2185  Rayburn  Building,  Wash- 
ington DC.  20515;  and  Stanford  G.  Ross, 
Esq.,  Caplin  &  Drysdale,  1101  Seventeenth 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

On  July  27,  1970,  United  Air  Lines  filed 
domestic  passenger  tariffs  with  an  effective 
date  of  October  1,  1970,  but  with  a  special 
application  seeking  to  advance  the  effective 
date  to  July  30,  1970,  In  the  event  present 
tariffs  become  unlawful  on  that  date.  For 
the  reasons  stated  In  our  filings  of  July  24, 
1970,  and  July  28,  1970,  as  well  as  those 
in  the  decision  of  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
Circuit  in  Moss  v.  CAB.  No.  23,627  (July  9, 
1970),  complainants  object  to  the  proposed 
United  tariffs  as  being  ba.sed  In  substantial 
part  on  the  illegal  Board  order  of  September 
12.  1969.  Further,  complainants  object  to 
the  United  tariffs  as  being  unjust  and  un- 
reasonable for  the  reasons  stated  in  com- 
plainants' complaint  of  August  20,  1969.  On 
the  basis  of  the  foregoing,  complainants 
TOuld  also  object  to  any  tariffs  filed  by  any 
other  carriers  to  become  effective  on  or 
around  July  30.  1970. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Richard  W.  KLABztnBA, 
Stanford  G.  Ross. 

For  Complainants. 
John  E.  Moss,  Glenn  M.  Anderson. 
Thomas  L.  Ashley,  Walter  S.  Baring, 
George  E.  Brown,  Jr.,  Phillip  Burton, 
Daniel  E.  Button,  Jeffery  Cohelan, 
James  C.  Corman,  John  D  Dingell, 
Don  Edwards,  Richard  T.  Hanna,  Au- 
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gustus  F.  Hawkins,  Chet  Holifleld, 
Harold  T.  Johnson,  Robert  L.  Leggett, 
Joseph  M.  McDade. 
John  McPall.  Spark  M.  Matsunaga, 
George  P.  Miller.  Joseph  G.  Minish. 
Patsy  T.  Mink,  Jerry  L.  Pettis,  Thomas 
M.  Rees.  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr.,  Edward 
R.  Roybal,  Bernie  Sisk,  Charles  M. 
Teague,  John  Tunney,  Lionel  Van 
Deerlin,  Jerome  R.  Waidie,  Charles  H. 
Wilson. 

certificate  of  service 
I  hereby  certify  that  I  have  this  day 
served  the  foregoing  document  upon;  Air 
West,  Inc.,  Allegheny  Airlines.  Inc..  American 
Airlines.  Inc.,  Braniff  Airways,  Inc..  Conti- 
nental Air  Lines,  Inc..  Delta  Air  Lines.  Inc., 
Eastern  Air  Lines,  Inc..  Frontier  Airlines, 
Ihc,  Mohawk  Airlines,  Inc.,  National  Air- 
lines, Inc.,  North  Central  Airlines,  Inc., 
Northeast  Airlines,  Inc.,  Northwest  Airlines, 
Inc.,  Ozark  Air  Lines.  Inc.,  Piedmont  Avia- 
tion, Inc.,  Southern  Airv.ays.  Inc.,  Texas  In- 
ternational Airlines,  Inc..  Trans  World  Air- 
lines. Inc.,  United  Air  Lines.  Inc..  Western 
Air  Lines,  Inc.,  by  causing  a  copy  of  it  to  be 
mailed  to  such  carrier  or  Its  agent  properly 
addressed  with  postage  prepaid. 

Richard  W,  Klabzuba. 


POWS — OUR  FORGOTTEN 

AMERICANS 


HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 
Monday,  August  3,  1970 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  July  27. 
1970,  issue  of  Counterattack  graphically 
portrays  the  impossible  plight  of  our 
more  than  1,400  U.S.  servicemen  cla.ssi- 
fied  as  either  prisoners  of  war  or  missing 
in  action.  The  article  on  this  subject  was 
written  by  Adra.  Joseph  J.  Clark,  U.S. 
Navy,  retired,  and  Bernard  J.  Lally.  I 
commend  it  to  the  reading  of  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  and  all  patriotic 
Americans: 

Our  Forgotten  Americans 

We  are  told  that  David  K.  E  Bruce,  the  new 
head  of  our  delegation  at  the  celebrated 
"peace  talks"  in  Paris  Is  an  experienced  and 
competent  diplomat.  The  veteran  anib.assador 
may  try  the  approach  of  using  warmth  and 
goodwill  in  dealing  with  the  truculent  Com- 
munist representatives.  However,  even  if  the 
personable  Mr.  Bruce  combines  all  the  diplo- 
matic resources  of  Machlavelll,  Talleyrand, 
Prince  Metternich  and  Cardinal  Richelieu, 
the  National  Liberation  Front  will  not  be 
charmed  into  going  out  of  business  nor  will 
Hanoi  agree  to  any  American  peace  proposals 
that  have  not  been  earned  on  the  battlefield. 

If  the  ambassador  can  achieve  a  break- 
through by  having  the  enemy  treat  United 
States  prisoners  of  war  humanely  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Geneva  Convention  which 
North  Vietnam  endorsed  in  1957,  he  will  have 
contributed  a  notable  accomplishment. 

North  Vietnamese  and  VMet  Cong  forces 
captured  in  South  Vietnam  are  detained  by 
the  Government  of  the  Reptiblic  of  Vietnam 
in  Prisoner  of  War  camps  which  are  regularly 
Inspected  by  the  International  Committee  of 
the  Bed  Cross.  In  accordance  with  the  Gene- 
va Convention,  sick  and  wounded  prisoners 
have  been  released  and  repatriated  to  North 
Vietnam.  We  have  provided  such  treatment 
not  only  because  it  Is  required  by  the  Con- 
vention but  al.=o  because  It  Is  the  humane 
thing  to  do.  Our  adversaries  have  not  re- 
ciprocated and  there  Is  clear  evidence  that 
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the  enemy  Is  treating  the  U.S.  prisoners  it 
holds   inhumanely. 

There  are  more  than  1400  U.S.  servicemen 
classified  by  the  Services  as  either  prisoners  of 
war  or  missing  in  action.  Of  the  more  than 
,  1400,  about  800  were  downed  over  North 
^  Vietnam.  Most  are  pilots  and  we  believe  a 
substantial  percentage  of  the  missing  may  be 
prisoners.  The  families  of  these  hundreds  of 
servicemen  have  lived  for  months  and  years 
under  the  continuing  anxiety  and  pressure 
of  uncertainty  as  to  the  status'and  well-being 
of  their  loved  ones.  Despite  repeated  attempts 
by  the  U.S.  Government  and  neutral  organi- 
zations, the  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong 
have  consistently  refused  to  release  the 
names  of  those  U.S.  prisoners  whom  they 
hold. 

The  magnitude  of  this  unnecessary  Inhu- 
manity has  increased  with  each  passing 
month.  There  are  now  more  than  200  U.S. 
servicemen  listed  as  prisoners  or  missing  In 
action  who  have  been  in  those  categories 
for  more  than  four  years.  The  first  U.S.  pilot, 
whom  we  believe  is  still  a  prisoner,  was  cap- 
tured in  August.  1964.  The  North  Vietnamese 
have  made  statements,  both  publicly  and 
privately,  to  the  effect  that  American  pris- 
oners of  war  were  being  treated  humanely. 
However,  it  has  been  impossible  to  verify 
such  claims  becau-,e  North  Vietnam  adam- 
antly has  refused  neutral  inspections  of  the 
places  of  detention.  Hanoi's  claims  of  proper 
treatment  and  its  controlled  visits  with  a 
handful  of  selected  news  people  are  not 
adequate  substitutes  for  complete  and  Im- 
partial inspections. 

Most  information  regarding  the  status  of 
American  prisoners  has  come  In  the  form  of 
propaganda  films  and  photographs  which  the 
North  Vietnamese  have  sold  or  made  avail- 
able to  various  news  sources  throughout  the 
world  It  is  regrettable  that  we  must  rely 
on  such  often  distorted  Information  to  de- 
termine the  status  of  U.S.  prisoners.  Many  of 
the  films  and  photographs  have  Implied  that 
our  prisoners  were  being  well  treated,  that 
they  were  permitted  to  communicate  freely 
with  each  other,  that  they  were  allowed  to 
correspond  freely  with  their  families,  and 
that  they  were  receiving  proper  medical 
treatment.  An  analysis  by  our  Defense  De- 
partment indicates  this  is  not  the  case  and 
that  the  provisions  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion are  being  disregarded. 

In  some  Instances,  North  Vietnamese 
propaganda  has  generated  false  hopes  among 
American  families  because  the  identify  of 
the  prisoners  shown  could  not  be  clearly  de- 
termined. In  one  case,  20  different  wives  be- 
lieved that  a  prisoner  shown  in  a  propaganda 
photo  was  her  husband.  This  prisoner  re- 
mains unidentified. 

Over  twenty  months  have  transpired  since 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  was  halted. 
During  this  time  we  have  had  no  releases  and 
almost  no  Information  on  An-.erlcan  prison- 
ers. In  the  past  six  v.-ars.  North  Vietnam 
hEis  chosen  to  releas;  only  six  pilots.  Three 
of  the  six  returned  had  been  listed  as  missing 
in  action  and  the  announcement  by  Hanoi  of 
their  prospective  release  was  the  first  Indi- 
cation that  they  were  even  alive. 

Some  of  the  propaganda  photos  made 
available  have  shown  US.  pilots  alive  on 
the  ground  after  their  capture  by  the  enemy. 
Regrettably,  no  Information  has  been  re- 
ceived since  their  initial  captivity,  again 
causing  severe  and  unnecessary  anguish  to 
the  families  Involved.  Cdr.  A.  C.  Brady  and 
MaJ.  W.  S.  Gideon  are  two  such  cases.  An- 
other example  Is  MaJ.  J.  H.  Kasler  who  was 
shown  as  Injured  when  captured  but  has 
not  been  heard  from  since  One  propaganda 
film  showed  a  display  of  18  ID  cards  of  pilots 
This  hardly  determines  the  status  of  US. 
prisoners. 

There  have  been  Indications  that  Ameri- 
can prisoners  In  North  Vietnam  have  been 
mistreated  physically.  In  1965  and  1966,  cap- 
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tured  U.S.  prisoners  were  paraded  through 
th?  streets  of  H.inoi.  Some  were  ."^eriouBly  In- 
jured, as  in  the  case  of  Lt  D  G.  Rchmann, 
who  suffered  serloiis  burns  when  downed  in 
December.  1966.  In  addition,  we  believe  that 
the  great  m.^jcrlty  of  American  prisoners 
have  been  isolated  from  contact  with  the  out- 
side world. 

Several  propaganda  photographs  relea.sed 
have  shown  U.S.  prisoners  in  solitary  confine- 
ment. All  six  Dtlots  released  oy  North  Viet- 
nam have  Cunflrined  th^t  they  had  been  held 
in  isolatit.n  for  varying  periods  of  tUne.  Such 
Isolation  cm  have  serious  irreparable  effects 
on  the  he.ilih  and  welfare  of  those  detained 
under  -such  circumstances.  North  Vietnam 
released  films  also  raise  serlou.s  questions 
as  to  whether  the  prisoners  are  receiving 
proper  medical  care.  Recent  photographs 
show  that  some  pri.'-oners  are  continuing  to 
suffer  from  injuries  Incurred  at  the  time  they 
were  downed.  F:.>r  example,  several  prisoners 
have  been  shown  still  using  crutches  after 
mmy  months  of  captivity.  Lcdr.  H.  A.  Staf- 
ford injured  his  left  arm  and  shoulder  when 
shot  down  in  August.  1967.  Today,  his  left 
arm  appears  to  be  noticeably  smaller  raising 
questions  of  proper  medical  treatment. 

An  enemy  photo  showed  Lcdr  J.  S.  McCain. 
III.  shortly  after  capture  in  October,  1967.  Ke 
was  pictured  in  extensive  cists  because  both 
of  his  arms  and  his  right  leg  were  broken. 
Hanoi  has  not  indicated  what  his  present 
condition  Is.  and  thus  we  wonder  what  treat- 
ment Lcdr  McCain  has  received  In  the  past 
33  months. 

One  enemy  film  included  an  elaborate 
spread  cf  food  which  only  two  prisoners  are 
shown  carrying.  Neither  is  shown  eaUng  the 
suspiciously  large  portions.  In  an  Interview 
by  Fallaci,  an  Italian  journalist,  In  "L'Euro- 
peo'  about  a  year  ago.  Lt.  Robert  Prishman 
stated  that  he  had  been  held  in  Isolation  for 
a  year  and  one  half  and  that  the  reporter 
was  the  first  person  to  whom  he  had  spoken 
during  that  time.  Considerable  weight  loss 
by  American  prisoners  has  been  confirmed  bv 
the  enemy's  own  propaganda  films.  In  view- 
ing the  propaganda  information  which  the 
North  Vietnamese  have  chosen  to  release 
from  time  to  time,  the  same  few  prisoners 
appear  In  the  pictures  This  raises  the  obvi- 
ous question  as  to  the  status  of  the  vast  ma- 
jority who  are  not  paraded  before  the 
cameras. 

Propaganda  films  and  photographs  are  mis- 
leading and  are  no  substitute  for  informaUon 
and  Impartial  inspections  required  bv  the 
Geneva  Convention.  The  classical  example  of 
Communist  distorted  information  was  that 
released  by  North  Korea  during  the  captivity 
of  the  Pueblo  crew.  North  Korean  propaganda 
stated  that  the  Pueblo  crew  was  well  fed,  that 
they  were  permitted  to  exercise  regularly,  and 
that  they  could  communicate  frequently 
with  each  other  and  their  families.  The  tes- 
timony of  the  Pueblo  crew  confirms  that  the 
photos  were  staged  and  the  portrayed  bene- 
fits occurred  only  when  the  photographs  were 
actually  taken. 

Some  North  Vietnamese  Rhotographs  have 
Implied  that  our  prisoners  were  permitted 
to  attend  religious  services.  The  photographs 
show  only  a  handful  of  prisoners  actual!' 
present  for  such  services  and  the  men  are 
kept  far  apart  so  that  they  cannot  commu- 
nicate. Another  film  attempted  to  indicare 
that  the  prl.=oner.s  were  enjoying  recreational 
activities  by  playing  uble  tenni.s.  but  the 
faci,^l  expressions  and  lack  of  animation  are 
positive  indications  that  It  is  a  staged  event. 

Regular  exchange  of  mall  between  prison- 
ers and  their  families  is  a  guaranteed  pro. 
vision  of  the  Geneva  Convention.  Such  a 
flow  of  mall  simply  has  not  been  permitted 
by  the  North  Vietnamese 

One  of  the  primary  matters  that  Ambas- 
sador Bruce  should  make  crystal  clear  to  the 
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enemy  negotiators  in  Paris  Is  that  our  1400 
Fer"!cemen  tnrarcerated  in  Communist  pris- 
ons have  not  been  written  off  by  their  200 
million  fellow  Americans.  Specifically,  he 
should  insist  that  the  enemy  during  the 
negotiations  for  a  political  settlement  of  the 
war  forthwith  take  the  following  humanita- 
rian actions: 

1.  Arrange  an  orderly  exchange  of  all  pris- 
ourrs  of  war.  The  seriously  sick  iind  wounded 
should  be  returned  immediately. 

2.  Assure  that  all  prisoners  receive  proper 
medical  care  and  adequate  f...od. 

3.  Permit  regular  Impartial  inspections  of 
prisoner  of  war  facilities. 

4.  Allow  a  free  flow  of  mail  between  the 
prisoners  and  their  families. 

5.  Provide  the  International  Red  Cross  with 
a  complete  roster  of  all  U.S.  prisoners,  in- 
cluding their  medical  condltiops. 

The  following  excerpts  are  taken  from  the 
testimony  of  Lt.  Robert  Frlshman.  a  returned 
prisor.?r  of  war  and  a  Navy  pilot  attached  to 
the  USS  Coral  Sea  who  was  shot  down  on 
a  mission  over  North  Vietnam; 

"Our  strike  group  hn.d  regrouped  in  the 
sir.  refueled.  We  proceeded  inland  towards 
the  Phuc  Yen  airfield,  and  as  I  approached 
the  target  area  they  fired  some  .surface-to- 
air  missiles  and  three  of  them  came  up  at 
me.  One  cf  them  hit  me.  My  right  engine 
was  on  fire.  I  shut  It  down  and  then  I  was 
trying  to  evp.de.  A  couple  more  came  up  and 
missed  me.  and  then  they  shot  three  more. 
and  when  the  last  one  hit.  the  whr.le  plane 
shuddered  and  it  started  spinning  .  .  . 

-When  that  last  missile  hit  me  I  was 
wounded,  but  I  didn't  realize  it;  it  was  some- 
thing like  when  you  get  cut  by  a  razor  blade. 
I  could  not  see  It,  but  I  could  see  the  blood 
all  over  the  canopy  and  I  cotild  see  the  bone 
sticking  out  of  my  arm  .  .  . 

"I  could  not  control  the  plane  so  I  suc- 
cessfully ejected.  ...  I  could  see  the  puffs 
of  flak  down  below.  ...  I  was  captured  as 
soon  as  I  took  off  my  parachute.  .  .  .  When 
the  villagers  got  to  where  they  were  beating 
up  on  me  pretty  bad,  they  would  take  me 
back  inside.  ...  I  actually  thought  at  times 
that  If  the  military  had  not  stepped  In  that 
the  villagers  would  have  killed  me.  .  .  .  The 
actual  physical  beatings,  it  Is  something  like 
the  Rams  would  get  on  Sunday.  You  know, 
the  more  they  hit  you,  It  kind  of  builds  re- 
sistance up  a"  little  bit.  .  .  .  Then  they  took 
us  to  Hanoi  and  we  were  taken  to  the  first 
detention  facility.  .  .  .  They  came  in  and 
took  me  to  the  operating  room  and  they  cut 
Into  my  left  foot  and  put  serum  In.  cut  Into 
my  right  leg  and  they  put  a  general  anes- 
thetic in.  .  .  .  In  fact,  I  still  don't  have 
feeling  in  my  right  foot  becavise  they  sev- 
ered the  nerves.  .  .  .  During  the  wintertime, 
I  had  a  blanket  and  when  I  would  sleep  I 
had  this  blanket  over  me.  and  the  wound 
would  seep  and  it  would  adhere  to  the  blan- 
ket. ...  It  took  six  months  to  heal.  .  .  . 
My  muscles  are  in  fairly  good  shape,  but  I 
am  missing  the  elbow.  ...  At  first  they  re- 
fused medical  treatment.  ...  If  I  would  not 
cooperate,  they  would  tie  me  up  with  ropes, 
put  my  arms  back  and  leave  me  there  tied 
up.  .  .  .  The  first  meal  I  had  was  actually  a 
potato  soup,  and  then  after  that  it  was  Just 
pumpkin  soup  .  .  .  and  sometimes  they  put 
a  little  bit  of  fiour  in  it  and  some  pig  feet 
and  that  would  be  It.  .  .  .  Sometimes  we  got 
greens.  We  called  them  JP-4  greens  after 
the  aircraft  fuel  JP-4.  It  tasted  Just  like 
kerosene.  I  don't  know  If  it  was  to  get  rid  of 
the  worms  or  what.  ...  I  guess  my  taste 
buds  got  brainwashed,  but  I  got  to  where 
I  c.3Uld  eat  the  food.  .  .  .  The  ordinary  rou- 
tine was  to  get  tip  around  5  In  the  morning, 
go  out  and  empty  the  bucket,  and  then 
around  6  o'clock  they  would  play  Hanoi 
Hannah.  I  guess  it  was  officially  called  the 
Voice  of  Vietnam.  .  .  . 
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"They  had  lots  of  rats  and  mice  in  the 
place,  and  I  would  take  some  of  the  bread 
and  throw  it  In  the  corner  and  I  would  get 
a  rat  in  there  and  I  would  close  off  the 
exit.  .  .  .  Then  I  would  sit  there  and  plav 
with  the  rat  all  day.  I  had  a  big  contest 
going  v.'ith  the  thing  and  I  eventually  ca.iie 
up  with  nine  confirmed  kills  and  four  prob- 
ables. .  .  .  You  know,  I  didn't  know  what  to 
do.  .  .  . 

"They  had  pictures  of  people,  marches,  and 
the  statements  that  were  made  by  the  people 
sponsoring  the  moratorium.  We  got  to  hear 
quite  a  lot  about  the  Black  Panther  Partv, 
the  black  movement  in  the  United 
States.  .  .  .  We  heard  statements  made  by 
high-ranking  officials  in  our  Govern- 
ment. .  .  .  They  would  say.  'This  is  your 
Congress  saying  this  and  tliis  represents  the 
true  sympathy  of  the  American  people,'  what 
they  call  the  progressive  Americans." 

If  Ambassador  Bruce  and  his  diplomatic 
aides  at  the  Paris  ",  eace"  conference  were  to 
read  the  complete  testimony  of  Lt.  Prish- 
man and  other  prisoners  of  war  given  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Internal  Security,  an 
emphatic  identification,  at  least  In  pectore, 
with  the  plight  of  these  forgotten  Amerlcaiu 
may  be  engendered  in  our  negotiators.  Per- 
haps then  the  crime  of  cruelty  to  disarmed 
combatants  may  be  substantially  removed 
from  the  multiple  list  of  the  atrocities  of 
warfare. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  VIEWS  ON  H.R. 
18214.  CONSUMER  PROTECTION 
ACT  OF  1970 


RESIDUAL  FUEL  OIL  CRISES 


HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

OF    BLUNOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  3.  1970 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  strong 
proponent  of  environmental  legislation 
designed  to  protect  society  against  the 
ills  of  pollution.  I  am  also  concerned 
about  tlie  side  effects  of  laws  which  may 
present  more  serious  problems  to  an  area. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Chicago 
area  will  face  a  fuel  crisis  this  winter 
because  of  the  decline  of  residual  heat- 
ing oil  supplies. 

I  believe  that  most  major  industries 
are  beginning  to  wonder  what  effects  en- 
vironmental legislation  will  have  upon 
their  operating  costs  in  indirect  terms. 
We  mast  acknowledge  the  fact  that  new 
problems  will  be  arising  all  around  the 
country. 

Within  reason.  Government  must  make 
exceptions  to  protect  its  citizens  against 
crises  that  arise  out  of  new  legislation. 
especially  when  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  a  whole  region  is  at  stake. 

The  city  of  Chicago  and  other  legis- 
lative bodies  in  the  Chicago  area  have 
put  restrictions  on  types  of  oils  that 
should  be  used  under  new  pollution 
codes. 

If  a  shortage  occurs,  it  will  affect  hos- 
pitals, schools,  hotels,  apartment  build- 
ings, and  industrial  facilities  which  use 
residual  heating  oil— No.  6  fuel  oil.  This 
will  mean  that  buildings  will  go  without 
heat.  Thousands  of  people  will  be  affected 
directly. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
that  each  Member  review  this  pending 
oil  shortage  so  that  a  temporary  solu- 
tion can  be  offered. 


HON.  JOHN  BUCHANAN 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  3,  1970 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
order  for  the  Members  of  the  House  to 
be  aware  of  the  serious  reservations 
which  several  of  us  on  the  House  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  have  about 
legislation  reported  from  the  committee 
on  July  30 — H.R.  18214,  the  "Consumer 
Protection  Act  of  1970" — I  want  to  call 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the 
following  supplementary  views  included 
in  the  committee  report.  Because  of  the 
Importance  of  this  comprehensive  legis- 
lation in  the  field  of  consumer  affairs,  we 
would  hope  that  the  arguments  set  forth 
In  these  supplementary  views  will  be 
carefully  examined  and  considered  by  all 
Members  in  their  deliberations  on  H.R. 
18214. 

This  bill  is  indeed  one  of  the  most 
comprehensive  and  far-reaching  pieces 
of  consumer  legislation  ever  to  come  be- 
fore the  Congress.  It  will  affect  every 
American  and  involve  the  activities  of 
almost  every  Government  department 
and  agency.  It  is  a  complex  and  many- 
faceted  bill  which  should  not  be  con- 
sidered without  the  most  detailed  scru- 
tiny and  study. 

In  our  supplementary  views  we  have 
indicated  our  strong  support  for  the  basic 
purpose  of  this  legislation,  which  is  to 
secure  within  the  Federal  Government 
effective  protection  and  representation 
of  the  interests  of  consumers,  together 
with  our  sincere  reservations  about  the 
abUity  of  H.R.  18214  to  fulfUl  this  pur- 
pose. We  foresee  a  great  deal  of  in- 
efiBciency  and  wastefulness  resulting 
from  the  needless  duplication  of  func- 
tions in  the  bill's  three-unit  consumer 
protection  proposal.  We  have  serious 
questions  about  the  wisdom  and  feasi- 
bility of  the  provisions  for  testing  and 
dissemination  of  test  results  for  con- 
sumer products,  over  and  above  testing 
for  consumer  product  safety.  And  we 
have  raised  similar  questions  about  those 
provisions  permitting  the  Federal  con- 
sumer advocate  to  seek  to  overturn  the 
decision  of  other  Federal  agencies,  and 
to  demand  and  receive  for  public  dis- 
semination material  in  the  hands  of  the 
Government  or  any  citizens  which  is 
now  considered  confidential. 

In  our  considered  judgment  H.R.  18214 
should  be  made  a  more  effective  piece  of 
legislation  by  streamlining  the  3-unit 
consumer  protection  proposal  Into  one 
efficient  unit  provided  with  those  specific 
functions  and  powers  most  clearly  need- 
ed in  this  important  field. 

Attached  supplementary  views,  includ- 
ing the  appendix,  follow  at  this  point: 
Stjpplementaht  Views  on  HJl.  18214 

There  is  certainly  no  question  about  the 
critical  need  for  the  creation  of  a  unit  in  our 
federal  government  which  Is  able  to  secure 
the  effective  protection  and  representation 
of  the  Interests  of  consumers.  This  Is  what 
the  title  of  H.R.  18214  sets  forth  as  the 
purpose  of  the  legislation.  In  ita  present 
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form,  however,  H.R.  18214  presents  the  basic 
question  of  whether  there  is  any  reasonable 
hoi)e  that  this  legislation  can  achieve  the 
purpose  which  it  professes  to  seek,  and  which 
the  vast  majority  of  us  seek. 

These  supplementary  views  are  devoted  to 
detailing  compelling  reasons  why  the  basic 
thrust  of  H.R.  18214  is  likely  to  be  blunted 
by  a  failure  to  deal  adequately  with  the 
technical,  practical  and  human  problems  in 
consumer  protection. 

In  the  first  place,  the  very  valid  purpose 
of  this  legislation  has  been  thwarted  in  that, 
rather  than  representing  the  best  judgment 
of  those  who  have  sponsored  legislation  In 
this  area.  H.R.  18214  represents  a  compro- 
mise among  the  various  bills  worked  out  by 
the  Committee.  Worse,  still,  the  compromise 
was  derived  by  combining  or  layering  of  al- 
ternative measures  Initially  considered  by 
their  sponsors  as  mutually  exclusive,  rather 
than  by  a  truly  selective  process. 

One  of  the  moet  obvious  weaknesses  of 
H.R,  18214  lies  in  the  wasteful,  duplicative, 
and  inefficient  manner  In  which  the  bill  pro- 
poses to  assure  that  the  consumer  view- 
point Is  represented  and  advocated.  There  Is 
no  question,  as  so  many  have  pointed  out 
In  their  testimonies  on  this  and  similar  bills, 
that  the  consumer  advocate  function  Is  the 
heart  of  the  bill.  We  need  legislation  which 
will  provide  for  effective  protection  and  rep- 
resentation within  the  federal  government 
of  the  interests  of  consumers. 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  a  number 
of  federal  agencies  which  are  charged  with 
the  statutory  responsibility  for  regulating 
specific  areas  of  commerce  and  Industry  In 
the  public  Interest.  The  consumer  viewpoint 
Is  a  very  impwrtant  aspect  of  the  public  In- 
terest and  It  has  often  been  without  an 
advocate  In  the  proceedings  and  operations 
of  such  federal  agencies.  For  example,  the 
agencies  frequently  have  been  criticized  for 
falling  to  provide  from  within  their  own 
ranks  a  spokesman  for  the  Interests  of  the 
consumers  In  order  that  such  interests  can 
be  laid  out  In  the  proceeding  as  forcefully 
and  fully  as  are  the  Interests  of  the  business- 
man, and,  most  particularly,  of  the  giant 
corporations.  This  criticism  often  stems 
from  the  fact  that  those  agencies  tradition- 
ally are  charged  by  law  with  basing  their 
decisions  on  the  broatd  public  Interest  con- 
siderations conunltted  to  their  Jurisdiction 
and,  because  of  that  overall  responsibility, 
they  cannot  act  In  the  proceeding  as  an  ad- 
vocate of  one  economic  Interest,  even  If  It 
Is   the   consumer  Interest. 

The  creation  of  a  unit  In  our  federal  gov- 
ernment to  act  as  the  advocate  of  the  con- 
sumer Interests  will  ciu-e  th's  defect  in  our 
present  regulatory  scheme.  In  H  R.  18214, 
however,  there  Is  the  creation  of  not  one  but 
two  units  to  make  stire  that  the  consumer 
viewpoint  Is  advocated.  There  is  a  saying 
which  Is  common  In  almost  every  household 
that  "too  many  cooks  spoil  the  broth."  There 
Is  a  parallel  axiom  of  management  In  the  gov- 
ernment that  "the  best  way  to  make  sure 
that  nothing  geto  done  is  to  give  lots  of  peo- 
ple the  responsibility  for  doing  It."  It  appears 
that  the  much-needed  basic  thrust  of  HJi. 
18214  has  become  a  victim  of  this  approach 
by  the  creation  of  too  many  government  or- 
ganizations to  do  substantially  the  same  Job. 
A  comparison  of  the  provisions  of  the  varl- 
o\is  titles  of  this  bin  clearly  lays  bare  this 
defect.  In  Title  I,  there  would  be  established 
In  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  an 
Office  of  Consumer  Affairs,  headed  by  a  Di- 
rector appointed  by  the  President  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  In  Title  II, 
there  is  established  an  independent  agency 
within  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  be  called  the  Consumer  Protection 
Agency.  That  Agency  Is  headed  by  an  Admin- 
istrator who  Is  also  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Sen&te. 
The  powers  and  duties  of  the  Director  of 
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the  Office  and  the  Administrator  of  the 
Agency  are  expressed  in  almost  Identical  lan- 
guage. Each  of  these  organizations  Is  pro- 
\ided  with  a  high-priced  staff  because  each 
organization  may  employ  experts  and  con- 
sultants at  rates  of  pay  for  Grade  GS  18, 
which  Is  now  S35.505  00  apiece.  Each  of  them 
may  appoint  advisory  committees  composed 
of  private  citizens  and  officials  of  the  federal, 
state  and  local  governments.  Each  organiza- 
tion may  utilize  the  services,  personnel  and 
facilities  of  other  federal  agencies.  Each  orga- 
nization may  enter  into  and  perform  con- 
tracts, leases,  cooperative  agreements  and 
other  transactions  on  such  terms  as  the  Di- 
rector or  the  Administrator,  as  the  case  may 
be,  may  deem  appropriate  Each  organization 
even  gets  an  official  seal. 

Indeed,  the  only  difference  In  the  bills 
Powers  and  Duties  sections  affecting  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs  and 
the  Administrator  of  the  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Agency  is  the  Directors  authority  to 
designate  representatives  to  serve  or  assist  on 
such  committees  as  he  may  determine  to  be 
necessary  to  maintain  effective  liaison  uith 
other  federal  agencies  and  state  and  local 
agencies. 

An  examination  of  those  provisions  of  the 
bin  relating  to  the  functions  of  each  of  these 
proposed  units  of  government  indicates  that 
here,  too,  many  of  the  functions  of  the  Office 
and  the  Agency  appear  to  be  substantially 
the  same.  For  example,  each  Is  to  submit 
recommendations  to  the  Congress  and  the 
President:  conduct  conferences,  surveys  and 
Investigations;  encourage  and  support  vari- 
ous types  of  consumer  programs  and  efforts; 
and  to  keep  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress  fully  and  currently  informed  of  all 
activities.  Each  Is  to  receive  and  act  on  com- 
plaints and  maintain  public  document 
rooms.  Each  Is  to  develop,  gather  and  dissem- 
inate Information  to  the  public  concerning 
test  results  and  problems  confronted  by  con- 
sumers generally. 

There  are  Indeed  differences  in  the  lan- 
guage describing  the  functions  of  theee  units, 
which  In  turn,  might  well  result  in  the  vest 
Ing  of  greater  power  in  the  .Agency.  This  cer- 
tainly does  not  In  Itself,  however,  constitute 
a  basis  for  creating  two  separate  or  competing 
units. 

In  our  Judgment,  it  Is  extremely  doubtful 
whether  there  is  any  significant  difference  in 
the  functions  of  each  of  these  proposed  new 
governmental  units  which  is  sufficient  to  be 
a  valid  rea.=on  for  creating  both  units.  It 
would  seem  likely  that,  under  energetic  ad- 
ministration, either  of  the  units  has  within 
its  powers,  duties  and  functions  the  poten- 
tial of  taking  great  steps  in  the  representa- 
tion of  the  Interests  of  consumers.  To  create 
two  units  of  government  with  such  similar 
powers,  duties  and  functions  is  to  dilute  the 
responsibility  for  carrying  out  this  important 
mission  of  the  federal  government  It  would 
appear  Inescapable  that  there  will  be  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  overlapping  and  unnec- 
essary duplication  of  effort  on  the  one  hand, 
while  some  Important  things  may  not  be 
done  at  all — with  no  single  agency  clearly  re- 
sponsible in  this  area  of  consumer  protection. 

This  duplication  of  responsibilities  can- 
not be  excused  by  the  argument  used  In  the 
Committee  report  that  it  will  foster  competi- 
tion between  the  agencies.  That  Is  not  the 
purpose  of  this  legislation,  as  the  Committee 
report  concedes.  This  duplication  and  divi- 
sion of  responsibility  may  make  even  more 
difficult,  as  well,  the  management  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  consumer  interest  activities  which 
are  already  spread  throughout  the  federal 
establishment.  Such  duplication  could  also 
hinder  the  Congress  In  Its  exercise  of  legisla- 
tive oversight  In  this  Important  field. 

(A  chart  which  clearly  sets  forth  the  dupli- 
cation In  purpose,  organization,  powers  and 
duties,  and  functions  of  the  Office  and 
Agency,  as  well  as  the  Advisory  Coimcll,  fol- 
lows these  supplementary  views  » 
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Having  tljus  divided  the  responsibility  for 
representing  the  interests  of  consumers  be- 
tween the  Office  and  the  Agency,  the  bill  pro- 
poses to  go  still  further.  In  Title  HI,  there  Is 
established  the  Consumer  Advisory  Council 
of  15  members  appointed  by  the  President. 
These  15  members  are  also  to  be  experts  and 
are  to  receive  a  rate  of  pay  up  to  $35,505  a 
person  while  serving.  Just  as  Is  the  case  for 
the  Office  and  the  Agency.  Tlieir  function  Is 
startlingly  similar — to  advise  the  Admin- 
istrator and  the  Director  on  matters  relating 
to  the  consumer  Interest;  to  review  and 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  federal  programs 
and  operations  relating  to  the  consumer  in- 
terest. It  sounds  like  a  broken  record — three 
organizations  representing  the  same  Interest. 

This  is  a  highly  questionable  way  to  pro- 
ceed when  the  government's  financial  re- 
sources   are    being   so   severely   strained.    It 
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would  .seem  to  be  without  question  that 
there  are  many  needs  in  this  country  which 
should  be  met  before  we  create  three  govern- 
ment organizations  to  do  a  Job  which,  in  all 
probability,  would  be  better  performed  by  a 
single  government  organization. 

It  should  be  noted,  too,  that  H.R.  18214 
would  devote  "such  sums  as  may  be  required 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act"  to  the 
staffing  and  operation  of  these  three  govern- 
ment organizations.  Thus,  there  is  not  even 
a  dollar  limit  on  the  amount  of  government 
funds  which  would  be  Involved  in  the  au- 
thorization of  these  three  units.  While  the 
Committee  envisions  a  compact  and  re';a- 
tively  inejrpensive  operation,  the  following 
table  (prepared  by  a  private  research  orgnni- 
zation,  Tax  Foundation,  Inc.)  illustrates 
what  has  become  the  typical  expansion  of 
federal  programs  far  beyond  their  original 
estimated  costs. 
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TABLE  I.- 1ST  YEAR  AND  ESTIMATED  1968  COSTS.  AVERAGE  ANNUAL  INCREASES.  CUMULATIVE  COST.  AND  AVERAGE 
ANMUAL  COST  OF  REW  FEDERAL  PROGRAMS,'  FISCAL  YEARS  1956  68 

{Dollar  amounts  in  millionsl 


Fiscal  year 

Number  of 
programs 

1st  year  cost 

Estimated 
1%8  cost 

Average 

annual 

increase 

Cumulative 

cost  through 

1968 

Average 
annual  cost 

1956 
1957. 

3 
9 
2 

$144 

23 

183 

78 

1^ 
216 

151 

30 

232 

1.048 

$1,006 
489 

5.542 

176 

40 

272 

1.616 
631 
101 

2,149 

2.815 

$72 
42 

536 

11 

5 

21 

233 
96 
18 

672 

883 

$20,  519 

2,419 

33  318 

2.168 

101 
1,188 
7. 559 
3.241 

321 
5.187 
6,069 

$1,578 
202 

3,029 

1959 

3 

217 

1960 

1 

11 

1961. 
1962. 
1963 
196'! 

6 

14 

6 

6 

149 

1.080 

540 

64 

1965 
1966. 

Subtotal,  1956-66 

Tola! 

10 
24 

1,297 
2,023 

84 
12 
16 

2.227 

1.036 

312 

14.837 

1.393 

312 

82.090  .. 
2.429 
312 

1S67-1 
19681 

354 

1,214 
312 

112 

3,575 

16.542 

84,831  .. 

>  Excludes  new  programs  in  the  functional  categories  for  defense  and  general  government  and  all  activities  outside  the  administra- 
tive budget 

-  Less  than  $500,000. 

-  As  estimated  tor  1967  and  proposed  for  1968  in  the  1968  budget  documenL 

Note:  Above  table  is  from  "Growth  Trends  of  New  Federal  Programs:  1955-68."  Tax  Foundation,  Inc.,  October  1967.  p.  10. 
Source:  App.  tables  A-1  through  A-7. 


Thus,  we  must  also  take  into  consideration 
the  potential  and  probable  expansion  of 
these  proposed  governmental  units.  A  rea- 
sonable forecast  would  indicate  that  even 
one  agency  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  a  bro.id  representation  of  consumer  In- 
terest will  Inevitably  have  to  become  an 
agency  of  considerable  size  to  cope  witli  the 
myriad  of  issues  which  will  be  placed  before 
it.  If  all  the  functions  made  possible  by  this 
legislation  in  its  present  form  are  actually 
fulfilled,  vast  and  continuing  expansion  of 
burlget  and  of  personnel  would  seem  almost 
a  certainty  in  this  case.  Such  an  agency  may 
not  become  as  large  as  H.E.VV.  or  the  Pen- 
tagon, but  It  is  Inescapably  true  in  govern- 
ment that  "mighty  oaks  from  little  acorns 
grow!" 

Nevertheless,  as  stated  earlier,  it  appears 
to  be  both  necessary  in  the  public  Interest 
and  organizationally  desirable  in  terms  of 
the  proper  functioning  of  government  agen- 
cies to  create  a  unit  to  act  as  a  consumer  ad- 
vocate in  the  proceedings  of  other  govern- 
mental departments  and  agencies.  The  crea- 
tive process,  however,  should  stop  at  that 
point.  One  unit  is  enough. 

In  addition  to  its  role  as  a  general  con- 
sumer advocate  In  the  proceedings  condiicted 
by  other  agencies,  there  is  also  need  for  the 
government  to  deal  more  specifically  with 
consumer  product  safety.  The  final  report  of 
the  N.itional  Commission  on  Product  Safety 
issued  In  June.  1970.  effectively  argues  for 
this  need.  It  fjolnts  to  the  fact  that  federal 
product  safety  legislation  presently  consists 
of  a  series  of  acts  tre.itlng  specific  hazards 
in   narrow   product   categories   and   that   no 


government  agency  possesses  general  au- 
thority to  ban  products  which  harbor  un- 
reasonable risks  or  to  require  that  consiuner 
products  conform  to  minimum  safety  stand- 
ards. Similarly,  the  report  pwlnts  out  that 
no  federal  agency  has  authority  to  order 
studies  or  hearings  to  determine  the  pres- 
ence of  an  unreasonable  hazard  in  consumer 
products:  to  order  the  development  of  stand- 
ards; to  evaluate  safety  standards  and  tests; 
to  monitor  compliance  with  safety  stand- 
ards: to  accredit  Independent  l.iboratories  to 
check  compliance;  and  to  perform  similar 
functions. 

While  it  is  in  the  area  of  product  safety, 
furthermore,  that  there  is  Justification  for 
product  testing,  this  bill  devotes  compara- 
tively little  attention  to  product  safety.  The 
Committee  did  not  have  the  benefit  of  the 
report  and  recommendations  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Product  S.ifety,  nor  have 
there  yet  been  House  hearings  on  this  im- 
portant document.  Instead.  H.R.  18214  has 
broad  and  unclear  provisions  concerning 
product  testing  which  go  far  beyond  the  sub- 
ject of  safety  and  constitute  one  of  the  bill's 
most  controversial  areas.  One  provision  (Sec- 
tion 203)  states  that  the  Agency  shall  "en- 
courage and  support  research,  studies  and 
testing  leading  to  a  better  understanding  of 
consumer  products".  Another  section  of  the 
bin  (Section  206)  states  that  the  Agency 
shall  develop  on  its  own  initiative,  gather 
from  other  federal  agencies  and  non-federal 
sources,  and  disseminate  to  the  public  data 
concerning  test  results  and  analyses  of  con- 
sumer products  and  services.  Still  another 
section  (Section  207)  states  that  the  Agency 


shall  "encourage  and  support  methods  for 
testing  materials,  mechanisms  and  struc- 
tures used  in  consumer  products  and  for 
improving  consumer  services". 

Apparently,  the  testing  itself  is  to  be  per- 
formed by  other  Federal  agencies  "which,  in 
the  judpcment  of  the  Administrator,  po.ssess 
testing  facilities  and  staff  expertise  relating 
to  the  performance  of  consumer  products 
and  services".  These  other  ageiicies  are  "au- 
thorized iind  directed  to  perfcnn  promptly 
such  tests  as  the  Administrator  may  request 
regarding  the  content,  purity,  safety,  dura- 
bility, performance  and  otiier  characteris- 
tics of  a  product  offered  for  sale  or  intended 
for  sale  by  a  manufacturer".  Thus  any  rep- 
resentation that  the  Agency  will  not.  or  can- 
not, engage  in  testing  is  misleading  because 
other  agencies  are  directed  to  perform  such 
tests  as  the  Administrator  may  request. 

It  also  appears  that  the  Agency,  and  pos- 
sibly the  Office  as  well,  may  provide  gr.ints 
to  non-governmental  testing  agencies  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  tests  on  consumer 
products.  In  view  of  the  limitless  variety  of 
consumer  products,  the  scope  of  such  provi- 
sions relating  to  consumer  product  testing 
and  tiie  dissemination  of  Information  with 
respect  to  testing,  is  likely  to  be  far  greater 
than  appe.^rs.  Even  the  analogy  to  an  iceberg 
which  is  nine-tenths  submerged,  according 
to  scientific  observations,  may  fail  to  ade- 
quately represent  the  hidden  vastness  of  the 
potential  scope  of  such  provisions  in  H.R. 
18214. 

Where  should  the  line  be  drawn  on  prod- 
uct testing?  As  we  have  already  implied,  the 
line  should  not  be  drawn  short  of  whatever 
is  necessary  to  assure  proper  safety  testing. 

Nor  should  the  line  be  drawn  so  as  to  ad- 
versely affect  existing  responsibilities  of  fed- 
eral government  ai^encies  to  test  products. 
The  Department  of  Defense  and  the  General 
Services  Adruinistraiion  are  substantial  pur- 
chasers of  a  wide  variety  of  commodities  and 
services  under  contracts  having  very  specific 
specifications.  The  taxpayer  is  certainly  more 
assured  that  these  specifications  are  t>clng 
met  in  the  purchase  cf  such  products  and 
services  by  the  federal  government  if  there 
is  an  adequate  program  of  product  testing. 
In  other  areas  as  well,  there  is  established 
authority  to  test  products.  There  is  also  a 
variety  of  inspection  programs  carried  out 
by  other  existing  federal  organizations.  Pub- 
lication of  the  results  of  these  tests  as  has 
been  determined  desirable  Is  already  pro- 
vided for. 

Once  one  gees  beyond  these  areas,  the  real 
question  which  the  bill  does  not  answer  is 
what  information  the  consumer  should  have 
about  products  and  services,  who  sliould  pro- 
vide It,  and  how  should  it  be  disseminated 
Any  proposal  which  simply  puts  a  new  gov- 
ernment orc^anization  into  the  field  of  prod- 
uct testing  and  the  dissemination  of  the 
results  of  tests  raises  some  significant  ques- 
tions. For  example.  If  the  new  organization 
is  to  publish  tlie  results  of  tests  conducted 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  w^th  respect 
to  commodities  it  p\irchases.  then  small  bii.'i- 
nessmen  who  are  unable  to  compete  with 
large  corporations  in  supplying  the  tremen- 
dous quantities  of  products  purcliased  by  the 
government  will  find  that  their  products  are 
not  Included  In  the  published  list  of  products 
tested.  This  could  severely  affect  the  finan- 
cial security  of  such  small  businesses  be- 
cause of  th.e  inevitable  Inference  that  their 
products  were  not  as  good  as  tiie  products  in 
the  list.  This  would  be  true  even  if  the  prxl- 
ucts  produced  by  a  small  businessman  had 
not  been  responsive  to  the  government  pur- 
cliase  requests  becatise  they  provided  a  higiier 
degree  of  quality  than  the  government  was 
inter?sted  in  purchasing.  Tlie  consunaer 
would  suffer,  too,  because  the  list  of  products 
would  be  incomplete  and.  therefore,  mis- 
leading. 

Secondlv.  there  is  almost  no  conceivable 
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manner  in  which  publications  of  test  results 
can  be  kept  current.  In  the  event  that  a  pro- 
duct tested  is  found  deficient  in  some  man- 
ner, and  the  test  result  is  published,  there 
may  be  no  adequate  way  in  which  the  pro- 
ducer of  that  product  can  inform  the  public 
that  the  defect  has  been  corrected  until  an- 
other test  of  that  commodity  is  made  per- 
haps years  in  the  future.  A  combination  of 
circumstances  could  even  bring  about  a  de- 
terioration In  the  quality  of  a  product  receiv- 
ing a  high  rating  and  there  would  be  a  cor- 
responding time  lag  in  informing  the  pub- 
lic of  this  change. 

Then,  there  is  the  assumption  inherent  in 
such  a  consumer  product  testing  proposal 
that  there  is  such  an  entity  as  a  "standard 
consumer."  What  is  the  best  taste  of  choco- 
late? What  is  the  best  soap?  There  is  no 
single  answer.  Some  people  like  a  sweet 
chocolate  taste.  Some  people  like  a  bitter 
chocolate  taste;  some  prefer  a  mild  flavor, 
others  prefer  a  strong  flavor.  Some  people 
prefer  a  soap  which  smells  like  flowers,  while 
others  prefer  a  soap  which  smells  antiseptic. 
Taste,  smell,  and  other  aesthetic  character- 
istics are  important  elements  of  consumer 
products  wliich  are  dilBcult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  compare  as  to  quality.  In  many  as- 
pects of  consumer  products  and  services, 
therefore,  there  may  be  no  way  to  relate  pro- 
ducts or  services  to  a  standard  consumer 
through  an  objective  test.  Again,  the  con- 
sumer suffers  because  the  "standard  con- 
sumer' test  does  not  meet  his  needs. 

Perhaps,  as  we  have  already  indicated,  the 
best  place  to  draw  the  line  in  connection 
with  consumer  product  testing  and  dissemi- 
nation of  information  with  respect  to  such 
tests  was  indicated  in  the  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Product  Safety  when 
it  stated  that: 

In  any  event  the  [Consumer  Product 
Safety]  Commission  must  be  selective,  limit- 
ing its  development  and  updating  of  safety 
standards  to  categories  of  consumer  goods 
which  contain  an  unreasonable  risk  or  the 
threat  thereof. 

Even  in  the  field  of  product  safety,  the  task 
is  sufliciently  great  that  selectivity  in  the 
direction  of  federal  activity  is  necessary.  Is 
it  reasonable  to  expect,  then,  that  the  federal 
government  could  successfully  embark  upon 
a  program  of  testing  the  broad  range  of  con- 
sumer products  which  do  not  contain  an  un- 
reasonable risk  to  health  or  safety?  The  cost, 
alone,  of  such  an  effort  would  absorb  so  great 
a  portion  of  the  federal  expenditures  in  the 
field  of  consumer  protection  that  little  would 
be  left  for  programs  having  a  more  critical 
and  significant  impact  upon  the  health  and 
safety  of  every  consumer.  In  any  event,  be- 
fore grappling  with  such  an  enormous  pro- 
gram, it  would  be  more  wise  and  prudent  to 
begin  with  a  program  which  concentrates  on 
those  consumer  products  which  may  contain 
risks  to  the  public  health  or  safety.  Practical 
experience  in  dealing  with  such  a  consumer 
product  testing  program  will  provide  cer- 
tain Insight  and  basis  for  Judgment  as  to  the 
feasibility  of  attempting  to  operate  a  pro- 
gram which  includes  all  consumer  products 
which  have  no  injurious  features. 

In  addition  to  the  confusion  and  contro- 
versy which  has  arisen  with  respect  to  the 
operation  of  the  consumer  product  testing 
and  dissemination  of  information  provisions 
of  the  bill,  there  are  two  other  areas  of  the 
legislation  which,  in  our  Judgment,  threaten 
almost  limitless  confusion  and  disruption  of 
legitimate  government  functions.  These  re- 
late to  how  the  proposed  new  government 
agency  will  act  as  an  advocate  of  consumer 
Interests  and  to  how  it  will  obtain  its  Infor- 
niation. 

In  dealing  with  these  two  points,  it  Is 
neces.sary  to  keep  in  mind  that  a  primary 
reason  for  the  creation  of  such  a  new  gov- 
ernmental organization  is  to  provide  a  focus 
of  consumer  representation  when  it  Is  only 
one  of  the  factors  which  must  be  considered 
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in  fashioning  a  decision  which  Is  in  the  pub- 
lic interest.  Prom  this,  it  would  appear  that 
the  primary  role  of  the  proposed  new  federal 
organization  would  be  to  appear  and  give 
testimony  and  present  arguments  and  briefs 
on  behalf  of  consumers  in  appropriate  pro- 
ceedings of  other  federal  agencies,  in  con- 
formity with  the  rules  of  practice  and  pro- 
cedure of  such  agencies.  As  an  advocate  with 
all  of  the  resources  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  provide  it  wnth  Information  on  con- 
sumer matters,  and  with  all  of  the  informa- 
tion which  it  can  invite  from  sources  outside 
the  federal  government,  it  would  be  the  duty 
and  responsibility  of  the  consumer  advocate 
to  appraise  and  cull  all  of  the  information 
into  an  effective  statement  of  the  interests 
of  the  consumer  In  the  proceeding,  and  to 
present  that  statement.  The  federal  con- 
sumer advocate  also  should  act  as  a  prod  to 
other  federal  agencies  which  have  statutory 
regulatory  responsibilities  to  exercise  their 
own  statutory  powers  to  acquire  relevant 
information  which  can  be  made  a  part  of 
such  presentations. 

But  with  respect  to  the  consumer  advocate 
function,  H.R.  18214  does  not  stop  here.  Two 
provisions  of  H.R.  18214  appear  to  be  more 
than  questionable.  One  provision  would  per- 
mit the  federal  consumer  advocate  to  seek  to 
overturn  the  decision  of  a  federal  adminis- 
trative agency  which  has  the  express  stat- 
utory regulatory  responsibility  to  decide 
matters  after  taking  into  account  all  aspects 
of  the  public  interest.  The  advocate  could 
also  enter  into  Judicial  proceedings  over  the 
objection  of  such  an  agency. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  con- 
sumer advocate  agency  should  be  able  to  ap- 
pear in  a  rate  proceeding  before  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  to  protect  the  in- 
terest of  consumers  or  in  a  Federal  Trade 
Commission  proceeding,  a  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration  proceeding,  or  any  other  pro- 
ceeding of  like  nature  and  present  all  of  the 
arguments  and  evidence  which  it  has  on  the 
consumer  issue.  But  once  that  evidence  has 
been  presented  and  the  agency  having  the 
basic  responsibility  for  making  the  decision. 
based  upon  all  of  the  evidence  presented, 
undertakes  its  awesome  task  and  reaches  its 
decision,  should  it  be  subject  to  being  over- 
turned by  another  federal  agency  having  a 
much  narrower  statutory  function?  It  would 
seem  that  grave  dangers  could  result  to  our 
federal  administrative  regulatory  system  if 
careful  and  explicit  provisions  are  not 
thought  out  to  prevent  such  a  conflict  of 
functions.  Indeed,  such  a  procedure  could 
well  be  interpreted  as  an  expression  of  no 
confidence  by  Congress  in  the  competence 
of  such  agencies  to  properly  fulfill  those  re- 
sponsibilities which  they  are  under  a  con- 
gressional mandate  to  carry  out: 

Pxirthermore.  it  is  desirable  that  the  fed- 
eral consumer  advocate  should  furnish  to 
any  federal  agency  involved  in  a  Judicial 
proceeding  all  information  which  may  be 
requested  or  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
federal  consumer  advocate,  will  substantially 
affect  the  interests  of  consumers,  in  order 
that  this  information  may  be  presented  in 
the  Judicial  proceeding.  But  it  .vould  ap- 
pear that  two  agencies  in  cotirt  should  not 
be  better  than  one  to  present  the  federal 
government  viewjxjint  and  that  two  agencies 
could  confuse  the  federal  government  posi- 
tion on  the  issues  before  the  court.  The 
federal  agency  Involved  In  the  court  pro- 
ceedings can  litillze  the  Information  prepared 
by  the  federal  consumer  advocate  as  evi- 
dence and  the  personnel  of  the  federal  con- 
sumer advocate  as  evidence  and  the  person- 
nel of  the  federal  consumer  advocate  unit 
as  witnesses  in  the  court  proceeding. 

In  addition  to  the  problems  involved  with 
allowing  one  federal  agency  to  seek  to  over- 
turn In  cotirt  the  administrative  decisions 
of  one  of  its  sister  agencies,  a  grave  ques- 
tion is  presented  about  the  possible  in- 
vasions of  privacy  Involved  in  the  infonna- 
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tion  gathering  and  dissemination  powers  to 
be  conferred  on  the  Agency,  the  OlTice,  and 
tlie  Advisory  Council. 

The  Agency  and  the  Office  are  given  the 
right  to  demand  and  receive  from  other  fed- 
eral agencies  any  information  considered  by 
the  consumer  units  to  be  in  the  interest  of 
consumers.  The  only  information  that  could 
not  be  given  to  the  Agency  or  the  Office  is 
that  which  is  specifically  prohibited  from 
public  dissemination  due  to  its  being  in  the 
national  security  interest.  Anything  else 
could  be  demanded  and  would  have  to  be 
furnished  to  the  Office  or  Agency  merely 
upon  their  own  interpretation  of  consumer 
interest  as  it  relates  to  the  material  requested 
from  other  agencies.  It  certainly  must  be  an 
oversight  that  H.R  18214  could  permit,  as  It 
does,  restricted  information  such  as  that 
contained  in  federal  income  tax  returns  to 
fall  into  the  category  of  information  which 
would  be  obtainable  by  the  constmier  pro- 
tection units. 

Under  the  bill's  broad  rights  and  duties  for 
dissemination,  such  restricted  material  would 
be  made  available  to  the  public  throxigh  the 
Office  or  the  Agency  or,  even  by  the  Advis- 
ory Council — which  has  the  right  to  de- 
mand and  receive  any  informa'ion  in  the 
hands  of  the  Office  of  the  Agency. 

The  Agency  is  also  given  blanket  author- 
ity to  require  wltnes.ses  t«  testify  and  to  sxib- 
poena  from  anyone  any  Information  it  deems 
to  be  in  the  interests  of  consumers  This 
information  and  testimony  would  also  be 
available  for  distribution  to  the  public. 
Failure  to  comply  with  an  agency  demand, 
under  the  terms  of  Section  10  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act — which  Is  In- 
corporated by  reference  in  the  bill — would 
result  in  heavy  fines  and  'or  imprisonment. 

In  our  Judgement,  these  potential  powers — 
the  right  to  demand  and  receive  for  publi- 
cation heretofore  confidential  material  In 
the  hands  of  the  government  or  any  citizen- 
are  overly  broad  and  present  potential  threats 
of  Invasions  of  privacy.  Furthermore,  we  also 
question  the  actual  necessity  for  the  pro- 
vision of  these  powers  in  order  for  the  new 
wilts  to  successfully  fulfill  their  fiinctions. 
For  instance,  whatever  legitimate  need  the 
consumer  unit  may  have  for  the  use  of  the 
subpena  power  can  be  met  through  powers 
already  vested  in  the  federal  agencies  and 
courts  and  available  to  participants  in  their 
proceedings.  Such  agencies  and  courts  have 
been  given  by  the  Congress  such  subpoena 
powers  as  were  considered  necessary  for  the 
conduct  of  these  proceedings  and  the  exer- 
cise of  their  Jurisdiction.  In  addition  to  this 
availability  of  the  subpoena  power,  it  must 
be  kept  in  mind  that  under  the  provisions 
of  H.R.  18214  the  Agency  has  not  only  the 
power  to  invite  information  from  the  pub- 
lic but  also  all  of  the  resources  of  the  fed- 
eral government  and  the  information  which 
has  been  collected  by  the  federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies.' Sec.  202(c)  provides 
for  this  and  is.  Indeed,  an  awesome  grant  of 
access  to  information. 

SUMMARY 

In  these  supplementary  views  we  have 
indicated  our  support  of  the  creation  of  a 
unit  within  the  federal  government  which 
win  effectively  protect  and  represent  the  in- 
terests of  consumers,  as  well  tts  our  strong 
reservations  atwut  the  ability  of  H.R.  18214 
to  fulfill  this  purpo.se. 

The  needless  duplication  of  functions  in 
the  bill's  three-unit  consumer  protection 
proposal  will,  in  our  Judgment,  only  result  In 
inefficiency  and  the  type  of  wasteful  expend- 
itures which  In  other  areas  of  the  govern- 
ment we  are  trying  to  eliminate  We  have 
very  serious  questions  alxiut  the  wisdom  and 
feasibility  of  the  provisions  for  testing  and 
dissemination  of  test  results  for  consumer 
products,  over  and  atxjve  testing  for  con- 
sumer products  safety.  We  have  pointed  out 
the  disruption  and  conflicts  of  function 
which  could  easily  result  from  the  provision 
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jjermlttlng  the  federal  consumer  advocate  to 
seek  to  overturn  the  decisions  of  other  fed- 
eral agencies.  And,  we  have  also  Indicated  our 
strong  reservations  about  the  consumer 
unit's  very  broad  powers  to  demand  and  re- 
ceive for  public  dissemination  material  In 
the  hands  of  the  government  or  any  citizens 
which  Is  now  considered  confidential. 
It  would  seem  to  us  fax  better  to  give  to  a 
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single  consumer  protection  unit  the  specific 
functions  and  powers  most  clearly  needed  In 
this  Important  field  and  to  let  this  entity  try 
Its  wings  and  prove  Its  mettle  before  giving 
It  such  broad  and  awesome  powers — and  cer- 
tainly before  Investing  such  powers  In  two  or 
more  competing  governmental  entitles.  Thus, 
we  urge  that  H.R.  18214  be  made  a  more 
effective   piece  of  legislation   by  streamlln- 
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Ing  the  3-unlt  consumer  protection  proposal 
Into  our  efficient  unit  and  assuring  that  U 
can  be  an  effective  consumer  advocate  with 
all  the  resources  of  other  agencies  of  the  fed- 
eral government  available  to  it. 

Hon.  John  H.  Buchanan,  Jr. 

Hon.  John  T.  Myers. 

Hon.  Sam  Steiger. 
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COMPARISON  OF    POWERS.     DUTIES    AND  FUNCTIONS    OP:     A.  OFFICE    OF  CON  SUMER  AFFAIRS;    B.  CONSUMER  PROTECTION  AGENCY;   C.  CONSUMER  ADVISORY 

council;     UNDER    H.R.    J8214 


Office 
TITLE  I— OFFICE  OF  CONSUMER  AFFAIRS 


ESTABLISHMENT 

Sec  101.  (a)  There  Is  established  In  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  the  Office  of 
Consumer  Affairs. 

(b)  The  Office  shall  be  headed  by  a  Director 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  There  shall  be  In  the  Office  a  Deputy 
Director  who  shall  be  apjxjlnted  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  The  Deputy  Director  shall  per- 
form such  functions  as  the  Director  may  pre- 
scribe and  shall  be  Acting  Director  during  the 
absence  or  disability  of  the  Director  or  In  the 
event  of  a  vacancy  In  the  position  of  Director. 


POWERS    AND    DUTIES   OF   THE   DIRECTOR 

Sec  102.  (a)  The  Director  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  the  exercise  of  the  powers  and  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  Office,  and 
shall  have  the  authority  to  direct  and  super- 
visa  all  personnel  and  activities  thereof. 

(b)  In  addition  to  any  other  authority 
conferred  upon  him  by  this  title  the  Director 
is  authorized.  In  carrying  out  his  functions 
under  this  title,  to — 

11)  subject  to  the  civil  service  and  clas- 
sification laws,  select,  appoint,  employ,  and 
fix  the  compensation  of  such  officers  and 
employee.^  a?  are  neces?ary  to  carry  otit  the 
provisions  of  this  title  and  to  prescribe 
their  authority  and  duties: 

(2)  employ  expserts  and  consultants  in 
accordance  with  section  3109  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  and  compensate  indi- 
viduals so  employed  for  each  day  (including 
traveltimei  at  rates  not  in  exces."^  of  the 
maximum  rate  of  pay  for  grade  GS-18  as  pro- 
vided in  section  5332  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  and  while  such  experts  and  consul- 
tants are  so  serving  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  place  of  business,  to  pay  such 
employees  travel  expenses  and  per  diem  in 
lieu  of  subsistence  at  rate  authorized  by 
section  5703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
for  pyersons  in  Government  service  employed 
Intermittently: 


Agency 

TITLE  II— CONSUMER  PROTECTION 
AGENCY 


Sec  201.  There  is  hereby  established  as  an 
independent  agency  within  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  the  Consumer 
Protection  Agency.  The  Agency  shall  be 
headed  by  an  Administrator  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  There  shall 
be  in  the  Agency  a  Deputy  Administrator  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
The  Deputy  Administrator  shall  perform  such 
functions,  powers,  and  duties  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed from  time  to  time  by  the  Administra- 
tor and  shall  act  for,  and  exercise  the  powers 
of,  the  Administrator  during  the  absence  or 
disability  of,  or  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy  In 
the  office  of,  the  Administrator. 

(b)  No  employee  of  the  Agency  while  serv- 
ing in  such  position  may  engage  In  any 
business,  vocation,  or  other  employment  or 
have  other  Interests  which  are  Inconsistent 
with  his  official  responsibilities. 


powers     AND     DUTIES     OP     THE     ADMINISTRATOR 

Sec  202.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  be 
responsible  for  the  exercise  of  the  pwwers  and 
the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  Agency, 
and  shall  have  the  authority  to  direct  and 
supervise  all  personnel  and  activities  thereof. 

(b)  In  addition  to  any  other  authority 
conferred  upon  him  by  this  title,  the  Ad- 
ministrator is  authorized,  in  carrying  out 
his  functions  vinder  this  title,  to — 

111  subject  to  the  civil  service  and  clas- 
sification laws,  select,  appoint,  employ,  and 
fix  the  compensation  of  such  officers  and 
employees  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title  and  to  prescribe 
their  authority  and  duties: 

(2)  employ  experts  and  consultants  in 
accordance  with  section  3109  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  and  compensate  indi- 
viduals so  employed  for  each  day  (including 
traveltime)  at  rates  not  in  excess  of  the 
maximum  rate  of  pay  for  grade  GS-18  as 
provided  in  section  5332  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  and  while  such  experts  and 
consultants  are  so  serving  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  place  of  business,  to  pay 
such  employees  travel  expenses  and  per  diem 
In  lieu  of  subsistence  at  rates  authorized  by 
section  5703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
for  persons  in  Government  service  em- 
ployed intermittently: 


Council 

TITLE  III— CONSUMER  ADVISORY  COUN- 
CIL: PROTECTION  OF  CONSUMER 
INTEREST  IN  ADMINISTRATIVE  PRO- 
CEEDINGS MISCELLANEOUS  AMEND- 
MENTS 

CONSUMER    ADVISORY    COUNCIL 

Sec  301.  Three  Is  hereby  established  the 
Consumer  Advisory  Council  (hereafter  re- 
ferred to  in  this  section  as  the  "Council")  to 
be  composed  of  fifteen  members  appointed 
by  the  President  for  terms  of  five  years.  Mem- 
bers shall  be  appointed  on  the  basis  of  their 
knowledge  and  experience  In  the  area  of  con- 
sumer affairs,  and  their  demonstrated  ability 
to  exercise  Independent,  Informed,  and  criti- 
cal judgment. 


(b)  (1)  Of  the  members  first  appointed, 
three  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  one 
year,  three  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of 
two  years,  three  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term 
of  three  years,  three  shall  be  appointed  for  a 
term  of  four  years,  and  three  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  a  term  of  five  years,  as  designated 
by  the  appointing  power  at  the  time  of  ap- 
pointment. 

(2)  Any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed shall  serve  only  for  the  remainder 
of  such  term.  Members  shall  be  eligible  for 
reappointment  and  may  serve  after  the  ex- 
piration of  their  terms  until  their  successors 
have  taken  office. 

(3)  Any  vacancy  in  the  Council  shall  not 
affect  its  powers,  but  shall  be  filled  In  the 
same  manner  by  which  the  original  ap- 
pointment was  made. 


Sec.  301(b) 

(4)  Members  of  the  Council  shall,  while 
serving  on  business  of  the  Council,  be  en- 
titled to  receive  compensation  at  rates  not 
in  excess  of  the  maximum  rate  of  pay  for 
a  GS-18.  including  traveltime  and  while 
so  serving  away  from  their  homes  or  regu- 
lar places  of  business,  they  may  be  allowed 
travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem  in  lieu 
of  subsistence,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
expenses  authorized  by  section  5703(b)  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  for  persons  in 
Government  service  employed  intermittently. 
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Office 

(3)  appoint  advlaory  committees  composed 
of  such  private  citizens  and  officials  of  the 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  as  he 
deems  desirable  to  advise  him  with  respect 
to  his  functions  under  this  title,  and  to  pay 
such  members  (other  than  those  regularly 
employed  by  the  Federal  Government)  while 
attending  meetings  of  such  committees  or 
otherwise  serving  at  the  request  of  the  Direc- 
tor, compensation  and  travel  expenses  at  the 
rate  provided  for  In  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
BUbsectlon  with  respect  to  exi>erts  and  con- 
sultants; 

(4)  promulgate  such  rules  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  functions  vested  in 
him  or  m  the  Office,  and  delegate  authority 
fOT  the  performance  of  any  function  to  any 
officer  or  employee  under  his  direction  and 
supervision; 

(5)  utilize,  with  their  consent,  the  services, 
personnel  and  facilities  of  other  Federal 
agencies  and  of  State  and  private  agencies 
and  instrumentalities  with  or  without  reim- 
bursement thereof; 

(6)  enter  Into  and  jjerform  such  contracts, 
leases,  cooperative  agreements,  or  other 
transactions  as  may  be  necessary  In  the  con- 
duct of  the  work  of  the  Office  and  on  such 
terms  as  the  Director  may  deem  appropriate, 
with  any  agency  or  Instrumentality  of  the 
United  States,  or  with  any  State,  territory, 
or  possession,  or  any  political  subdivision 
thereof,  or  with  any  public  or  private  person. 
Arm,  association,  corporation,  or  Institution; 

(7)  accept  voluntary  and  uncompensated 
services,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  665(b)  of  title  31,  United  States 
Code; 

(8)  adopt  an  official  seal,  which  shall  be 
Judicially  noticed;  and 

(9)  designate  repre.sentatives  to  serve  or 
assist  on  such  committees  as  the  Director 
may  determine  to  be  necessary  to  maintain 
effective  liaison  with  Federal  agencies  and 
with  State  and  local  agencies  carrying  out 
programs  and  activities  related  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Interests  of  consumers. 

Sec  102 

ic)  Upon  request  made  by  the  Director, 
each  Federal  agency  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected— 

(1)  to  make  its  services,  personnel,  and 
facilities  available  with  or  without  reim- 
bursement to  the  greatest  practicable  extent 
within  its  capability  to  the  Office  in  the  per- 
formance of  its  functions;  and 

i2i  except  where  explicitly  prohibited  by 
law  relating  to  Information  in  the  interest 
of  national  tecurity.  to  furnish  to  the  Office 
such  information,  data,  estimates,  and  sta- 
tistics, and  to  allow  access  to  all  informa- 
tion in  its  possession,  as  the  Director  may 
determine  to  be  necessary  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  functions  of  the  Office. 

Sec.  102(d) 

(d)  The  Director  shall  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  In  January  of  each 
year  a  report  which  shall  Include  a  compre- 
hensive statement  of  the  activities  and  ac- 
complishments of  the  Office  during  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year  Including  a  summary  of 
consumer  complaints  received  and  actions 
taken  thereon  and  such  recommendations  for 
additional  legislation  as  he  may  determine 
to  be  necessary  or  desirable  to  protect  the 
interests  of  consumers  within  the  United 
States.  Each  such  report  shall  Include  a  sum- 
niary  and  evaluation  of  selected  major  con- 
sumer programs  of  each  Federal  agency,  in- 
cluding, but  no  limited  to,  comment  with 
respect  to  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of 
such  programs  as  well  as  deficiencies  noted  In 
the  coordination,  administration,  or  enforce- 
aient  of  such  programs. 
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Agency 

(3)  appoint  advisory  committees  com- 
posed of  such  private  citizens  and  officials 
of  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
as  he  deenis  desirable  to  advise  him  with 
respect  to  his  functions  under  this  Act,  and 
to  pay  such  memt>ers  (other  than  those 
regularly  employed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment) while  attending  meetings  of  such 
committees  or  otherwise  serving  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Administrator  compensation  and 
travel  expenses  at  the  rate  provided  for  in 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  with  re- 
spect to  experts  and  consultants; 

( 4 )  promulgate  such  rules  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  functions  vested  In 
him  or  In  the  Agency,  and  delegate  authority 
for  the  performance  of  any  function  to  any 
officer  or  employee  under  his  direction  and 
supervision; 

(5)  utilize,  with  their  consent,  the  serv- 
ices, personnel,  and  facilities  of  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  of  State  and  private  agen- 
cies and  Instrumentalities  with  or  without 
reimbursement  thereof; 

(6)  enter  Into  and  perform  such  contracts, 
leases,  cooperative  agreements,  or  other 
transactions  as  may  be  necessary  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  work  of  the  Agency  and  on  such 
terms  as  the  Administrator  may  deem  appro, 
prlate,  with  any  agency  or  infitrumentallty 
of  the  United  States,  or  with  any  State,  ter- 
ritory, or  possession,  or  any  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof,  or  with  any  public  or  private 
person,    firm,    association,    corporation,    or 

(7)  accept  voluntary  and  uncompensated 
services,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  665(b)  of  title  31,  United  States 
Code;  and 

(8)  adopt  an  official  seal,  which  shall  be 
judicially  noticed. 


Sec  202 

(c)  Upon  request  made  by  the  Adminis- 
trator, each  Federal  agency  is  authorized  and 
directed — 

(1)  to  make  its  services,  personnel,  and 
facilities  available,  with  or  without  reim- 
bursement, to  the  greatest  practicable  extent 
within  its  capability  to  the  Agency  in  the 
performance  of  its  functions:  and 

(2)  except  where  explicitly  prohibited  by 
law  relating  to  information  in  the  Interest 
of  national  security,  to  furnish  to  the  Agency 
such  information,  data,  estimates,  and  sta- 
tistics, and  to  allow  such  access  to  all  In- 
formation in  its  possession  as  the  Adminis- 
trator may  determine  to  be  necessary  for  the 
performance  of  the  functions  of  the  Agency. 

Sec.  202(d) 

(d)  The  Administrator  shall  transmit  to 
the  Congress  and  the  President  in  January 
of  each  year  a  report  which  shall  include  a 
comprehensive  statement  of  the  activities 
and  accomplishments  of  the  Agency  during 
the  preceding  calendar  year  including  a  sum- 
mary of  consumer  complaints  received  and 
actions  taken  thereon  and  such  recomen- 
dations  for  additional  legislation  as  he  may 
determine  to  be  necessary  or  desirable  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  consumers  within  the 
United  States.  Each  such  rejx>rt  shall  in- 
clude a  summary  and  evaluation  of  selected 
major  consumer  programs  of  each  Federal 
agency,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  com- 
ment with  respect  to  the  effectiveness  and 
efficiency  of  such  programs  as  well  as  defi- 
ciencies noted  in  the  coordination,  adminis- 
tration, or  enforcement  of  such  programs. 


27105 

Counc\l 
(c)  The  President  shall  designate  the 
chairman  from  among  the  members  ap- 
pointed to  the  Council.  The  Council  shall 
meet  at  the  call  of  the  chairman  or  at  the 
call  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Council.  The  Director  shall  be  an  ex  officio 
member  of  the  Council. 
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COMPARISON  OF     POWERS,     DUTIES     AND  FUNCTIONS    OF: 


A.  OFFICE    or  CONSUMER  AFFAIRS;    B.  CONSUMER  PROTECTION  AGENCY;    C.  CONSUMER  ADVISORY 
COnNCIL;    UNDER    H.B.    18214 


Office 

FUNCTIONS    OF    THE    OFFICE 

Sec  103.  It  shall  be  the  funcrion  of  the 
Office  to — 

(1)  coordinate  the  programs  and  activities 
Of  all  Federal  agencies  relating  to  the 
Interest  of  consumers  In  order  to  achieve 
effectiveness,  avoid  duplications  and  incon- 
sistencies, and  to  promote  the  purposes  of 
'.his  title: 

(2)  encourage  and  assist  In  the  develop- 
ment and  implementation  of  consumer  pro- 
grams and  activities  In  the  Federal 
Government; 

(3)  assure  that  the  interests  of  consum- 
ers are  taken  into  consideration  by  appropri- 
ate Federal  agencies  both  in  the  formation 
of  policies  with  respect  to  consumers  and  in 
the  operation  of  programs  that  may  affect 
consumer  Interests; 

I  5 )  advise  and  make  recommendations  to 
all  Federal  agencies  with  respect  to  general 
policy  matters  concerning  the  effectiveness 
of  progr.ims  and  activities  relating  to  the  in- 
terests of  consumers; 


Agency 


Sec  203 

(b)  The  functions  of  the  Agency  shall  be 
to— 

( 1 )  formally  represent  the  Interests  of  con- 
svuners  in  proceedings  before  Federal  agen- 
cies and  courts  to  the  extent  authorized  by 
this  title; 


REPRESENTATION     OP    CONSUMERS 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Whenever  there  Is  pending 
in  or  before  any  Federal  agency  of  the 
United  States  any  Investigation,  hearing,  or 
other  proceeding  which  does  not  solely  In- 
volve an  adjudication  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
posing a  fine,  penalty,  or  forfeiture  for  an 
alleged  violation,  by  any  defendant  or  re- 
spondent therein,  of  any  statute  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  rule,  order,  or  decree 
promulgated  thereunder,  and  the  Agency 
finds  that — 

( 1 )  the  result  of  such  investigation,  hear- 
ing, or  other  proceeding  may  substantially 
affect  the  interests  of  consumers;  and 

(2)  such  interests  may  not  be  adequately 
protected  unless  the  Agency  intervenes, 
the  Agency  shall  be  entitled  as  a  matter  cf 
right  to  Intervene  and,  pursuant  to  the  rules 
of  practice  and  procedure  of  that  agency. 
to  enter  an  appearance  in  that  proceeding 
for  the  purpose  of  representing  the  interests 
of  such  consumers. 

( b  I  Whenever^ 

(1)  there  is  pending  before  any  Federal 
agency  any  investigation,  hearing,  or  pro- 
ceeding which  involves  an  adjudication  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  Imposing  a  fine,  penalty, 
or  forfeiture  for  an  alleged  violation,  by  any 
defendant  or  respondent  therein,  of  any 
statute  of  the  United  States  or  any  rule, 
order,  or  decree  promulgated  thereunder,  or 

(2)  there  is  pending  before  any  district 
or  appellate  court  of  the  United  States  any 
matter  or  proceeding  to  which  the  United 
States  or  any  Federal  agency  is  a  party,  other 
than  that  to  which  subsection  (at  is  ap- 
plicable, and  which  may.  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Agency,  substantially  affect  the  interests 
of  consumers  within  the  United  States. 

the  Agency  upon  its  own  motion,  or  upon 
wTitten  request  made  by  the  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  or  such  agency 
who  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  presenting 
the  case  for  the  Federal  agency  In  the  matter 
of  proceeding,  may  transmit  to  such  officer 
or  employee  all  evidence  and  information  In 
the  possession  of  the  Agency  rele  ant  to  the 
matter  or  proceeding,  and  may.  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  agency  or  court,  appear  as  amicus 
curiae  and  present  written  or  oral  argument 
to  such  agency  or  court. 

(C)  The  Agency  is  authorized  to  assert  the 
interests  of  consumers  in  any  proceeding  in  a 
court  of  the  United  States  involving  the  re- 
view of  an  action  of  a  Federal  agency,  to 
which  the  Agency  had  intervened  as  a  party, 
and  to  th;s  end  may  institute  such  a  pro- 
ceeding, when  a  right  of  review  Is  otherwise 
accorded  by  statute. 

Id)  Whenever  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines it  to  be  in  the  consumer  interest,  he 
may  request  the  Federal  agency  concerned 
to  initiate  such  appropriate  investigation, 
hearing,  or  other  proceeding  as  may  be  au- 
thorized by  law  with  respect  to  such  agency. 

(el  Upon  undertaking  any  action  author- 
ized In  subsection  (a),  (bi,  or  (c)  above, 
the  Agency  shall  present  to  the  agency  or 
court  subject  to  the  rules  of  practice  and 
procedure  thereof,  such  evidence,  briefs. 
and  oral  arguments  as  appropriate  as  it 
shall  determine  to  be  necessary  for  the  ef- 
fective   representation    of    the    interests    of 


Council 

Sec.  301(d)  i2) 

(d)    The  Council  shall — 

i2i  review  and  evaluate  the  effectiveness 
of  Federal  programs  and  operations  relatic 
to  the  consumer  interest  and  make  recom- 
mendations thereto,  including  the — 

(A)  administration  of  existing  consumer 
protection  laws  and  the  need  to  enact  nex 
laws: 

(B)  coordination  of  consumer  programs 
and  operations  among  the  Federal  agencies, 
and  between  the  Federal  Government,  State 
and  local  governments  and  private  enter- 
prise: 

(C)  consideration  of  consumer  interests 
by  decisionmaking  Federal  agencies: 

ID)  attention  devoted  to  the  consumer 
problems  of  the  poor; 

I  Fi  existing  consumer  protection  agencies: 
and 

( G I  existing  organization  within  the  Fed- 
eral Government  of  consumer  protecticn 
functions  and  the  need  to  reorganize  such 
functions. 
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Office 


Sec.  103.  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the 
0C5ce  to— 

(6)  submit  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  on  the  means  by 
which  programs  and  activities  relating  to  the 
interests  of  consumers  can  be  improved; 


Sec  103.  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the 
Office  to— 

(12)  publish  and  distribute  In  a  Consumer 
Register  material  which  will  Include  notices 
of  Federal  hearings,  proposed  and  final  rules 
end  orders,  and  other  useful  information, 
translated  from  its  technical  form  into  lan- 
E.iage  which  is  understandable  by  the  public; 
and 
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Agency 
consumers.  The  Administrator,  or  any  other 
representative  of  the  Agency  specially  desig- 
nated by  him  for  that  purpose,  shall  be  en- 
titled to  enter  an  appearance  on  behalf  of 
the  Agency  before  any  court  of  the  United 
Stales  (except  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court)  or  Federal  agency,  without  other 
compliance  with  any  requirement  for  ad- 
mission to  practice  before  such  court  or 
agency,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  action 
which  is  authorized  by  this  section. 

(f)  This  section  does  not  authorize  In- 
tervention by  the  Agency  before  State  reg- 
ulatory bodies. 

Sec  203.  (at  The  Agency  shall,  in  the  per- 
formance of  Its  functions,  advise  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  as  to  matters  affect- 
ing the  Interests  of  consumers:  and  protect 
and  promote  the  Interests  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  as  consumers  of  goods  and 
services  made  available  to  them  through  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  203(b)  (3) 

(b)  The  functions  of  the  Agency  shall  be 
to — 

(3)  submit  recommendations  annually  to 
the  Congress  and  the  President  on  measures 
to  Improve  the  operation  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment In  protection  and  promotion  of  the 
consumer  Interest; 

Sec  203(b)  (4) 

(b)  The  functions  of  the  Agency  shall  be 
to— 

(4)  publish  and  distribute  material  devel- 
oped pursuant  to  carrying  out  its  responsi- 
bilities under  this  Act  which  will  inform  con- 
sumers of  matters  of  Interest  to  them: 
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Sec  206.  (a)  The  Agency  and  the  Office  shall  develop  on  their  own  initiative,  gather  from 
ether  Federal  agencies  and  non-Federal  sources,  and  disseminate  to  the  public  in  such 
manner,  at  such  times,  and  in  such  form  as  they  determine  to  be  most  effective,  information, 
statistics,  and  other  data  concerning — 

(1)  the  functions  and  duties  of  the  Agency  and  Office; 

(2)  test  results  and  analysis  of  consumer  products  and  services;  and 

(3)  problems  encountered  by  consumers  generally  Including  particular  commercial  and 
trade  practices  and  practices  of  Federal.  State,  and  local  governments  which  adversely  affect 
consumers. 

Sec  206 

lb)  With  respect  to  Information  relating  to  results  of  product  tests,  surveys,  and  studies 
in  the  possession  of  Federal  agencies,  the  Agency  shall  gather,  develop,  and  disseminate  such 
information  to  consumers;  except  that  if  the  Director  of  the  Office  finds  that  there  is  infor- 
mation of  this  type  which  is  useful  to  consumers  and  available  from  Federal  agencies  but 
which  is  not  otherwise  being  disseminated,  the  Director  shall  compile  and  disseminate  such 
infcrmation. 

10)  In  the  dissemination  of  any  test  results  which  disclose  product  names.  It  shall  be 
made  clear,  if  such  Is  the  case,  that  not  all  products  of  a  competitive  nature  have  been 
tested  and  that  there  is  no  intent  or  purpose  to  rate  products  tested  over  those  not  tested 
or  to  imply  that  those  tested  are  superior  or  preferable  in  quality  over  those  not  tested. 

(d)  All  Federal  agencies  which,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Administrator  and  Director, 
possesses  information  which  would  be  useful  to  consumers  are  authorised  and  directed  to 
cooperate  with  the  Agency  in  making  such   information  available  to  the  public. 

le)  The  Agency  and  the  0;7ice  shall  (In  a  manner  meaningful  and  useful  to  consumers) 
disseminate  to  the  public,  on  a  continuing  and  systematic  basis.  Information  which  Is 
developed  or  received  pursuant  to  carrying  out  their  respective  functions  under  this  Act, 
and  the  Agency  and  the  Oj^ice  shall  avoid  duplicating  the  consumer  informational  services 
oi  each  other  and  of  other  Federal  agencies. 

Sec.  203(b) 

(6 1  conduct  conferences,  surveys,  and  in- 
vestigations, including  economic  surveys, 
concerning  the  needs,  interests,  and  prob- 
lems of  consumers  which  are  not  duplica- 
tive in  significant  degree  to  similar  activities 
conducted  by  other  Federal  agencies;  and, 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  such  confer- 
ences, surveys  and  investigations,  the  Agency 
shall  have  all  powers  which  are  conferred 
upon  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  by  sec- 
tion 9  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  investigations 
made  by  that  Commission  under  that  Act, 
except  that  the  Agency  may  not  grant  to  any 
person  any  immunity  from  prosecution,  pen- 
alty, or  forfeiture  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions  of   such   section   9   without  first   ob- 


Sec.  103 

(7)  conduct  conferences,  surveys,  and  in- 
vestigations, concerning  the  needs,  interests. 
iind^  problems  of  consumers  which  are  not 
fi'jplicative  in  significant  degree  to  similar 
activities  conducted  by  other  Federal 
agencies; 


Council 


Sec.  301 

le)  The  Council  shall  have  the  right  of  ac- 
cess to  Information  In  the  possession  of  the 
Office  and  the  Agency  and  shall  have  the 
right  to  request  either  the  Office  or  the 
Agency  to  obtain  or  develop  such  other  In- 
formation as  it  may  desire.  The  Administra- 
tor shall  serve  as  the  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Council  and  shall  make  available  to"the 
Council  such  staff  and  facilities  as  may  be 
required:  and  the  Office  and  Agency  shall 
endeavor  t-o  extend  such  other  assistance  to 
the  Council  as  may  be  reasonable  and 
reqtilred. 
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CXJMPARISON  or    POWEHS, 


Office 


Sec.  205.  (a)  The  Agency  and  the  Office 
shall  receive,  evaluate,  develop,  act  on,  and 
transmit  complaints  to  the  appropriate  Fed- 
eral agencies  or  non-Pederal  sources  con- 
cerning actions  or  practices  which  may  be 
detrimental  to  the  consumer  Interest. 

(b)  Whenever  the  Agency  or  the  Office  re- 
ceives from  any  source,  or  develops  on  Its  own 
Initiative,  any  complaint  or  other  Informa- 
tion disclosing  a  probable  violation  of — 

( 1 )  any  law  of  the  United  States, 

(2)  any  rule  or  order  of  any  administra- 
tive officer  or  Federal  agency, 

(3)  any  judgment,  decree,  or  order  of  any 
court  of  the  United  SUtes  Involving  a  Fed- 
eral matter,  or 


Sec.  103.  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the 
Office  to — 

(8)  encourage.  Initiate,  coordinate,  said 
participate  in  consumer  education  and 
counseling  programs  (Including  credit  coun- 
seling) : 


Sbc.  103.  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the 
Office  to — 

(9)  encourage,  support,  and  coordinate  re- 
search and  studies  leading  to  improved 
products,  services,  and  consumer  Informa- 
tion: 

Ssc.  103.  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the 
Office  to — 

(15)  keep  the  appropriate  committees  of 
the  Congress  fully  emd  currently  Informed  of 
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tainlng  the  written  consent  of  the  Attorney 
General  and  serving  ujxin  such  person  a  duly 
certified  copy  of  any  consent  therefor 
granted  by  the  Attorney  General.  The  pro- 
visions of  section  10  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  shall  apply  to  the  act  or 
omission  of  any  person,  partnership,  or  cor- 
p>ora:lon  with  regard  to  any  subpena.  order, 
requirement,  or  information  of  the  Agency 
to  the  same  extent,  and  with  the  same  effect, 
as  if  such  act  cr  omission  had  occurred  wltli 
regard  to  a  like  subpena.  order,  or  require- 
ment, or  with  reference  t-o  like  information, 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission; 

(4)  any  other  commercial  or  trade  prac- 
tice or  practices  of  Federal,  State,  or  local 
governments,  affecting  the  consumer  In- 
terest. 

It  shall  take  such  action  within  Its  author- 
ity as  may  be  desirable,  Including  the  pro- 
posal of  legislation,  or  shall  transmit 
promptly  to  the  Federal  or  other  agency 
charged  with  the  duty  of  enforcing  such  law, 
rule,  order,  judgment,  or  decree,  for  appro- 
priate action,  such  complaint  or  other  In- 
formation. 

(c)  The  Agency  and  the  Office  shall  as- 
certain the  nature  and  extent  of  action  taken 
with  regard  to  the  respective  complaints  and 
other  information  transmitted  by  each  of 
them  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

(d)  The  Agency  and  the  Office  shall 
promptly  notify  producers,  distributors,  re- 
tailers or  suppliers  of  goods  and  services  of 
all  complaints  concerning  them  received  or 
developed  under  this  section 

(e)  The  Agency  and  the  Office  shall  each 
maintain  in  a  public  document  room  for 
public  Inspection  and  copying  an  up-to-date 
listing  of  consumer  complaints,  arranged  in 
meaningful  and  useful  categories,  together 
v.-ith  annotations  of  actions  taken  by  it.  as 
well  as  copies  of  complaints  received  by  It 
pursuant  to  this  section;  Provided,  That  a 
complaint  may  be  made  available  for  public 
inspection  only  with  the  permission  of  the 
complainant  and  only  after  the  party  com- 
plained against  has  had  a  reasonable  time 
but  not  less  than  sixty  days  to  comment  on 
such  complaint  and  the  agency  to  which  the 
complaint  h3s  been  referred  has  indicated 
how  It  Intends  to  handle  the  complaint. 

(f)  The  Office  and  Agency  shall  develop 
policies  and  procedures  designed  to  avoid 
duplication  in  the  receipt  and  handling  of 
complaints.  Including  coordination  at  such 
intervals  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  if  any  duplicate  com- 
plaints or  other  Information  have  been  re- 
ceived or  developed  by  them.  The  Agency 
and  the  Office  shall  agree  as  to  which  of 
them  will  assume  responsibility  for  taking 
such  further  action  under  this  section  as 
may  be  appropriate  with  res{>ect  to  any 
duplicate  complaint  or  item  of  information. 

Sec.  207.  (ai  The  Agency  shall.  In  the  ex- 
ercise of  Its  functions — 

( 1 )  encourage  and  support  methods  for 
testing,  materials,  mechanisms,  and  struc- 
tures used  ;n  consumer  products  and  for  im- 
proving consumer  services; 

(2)  make  recommendations  to  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  with  respect  to  research,  stud- 
ies, analyses,  and  other  Information  within 
their  authority  which  would  be  useful  and 
beneficial  to  consumers;  and 

Sec.  203 

(b)  The  functions  of  the  Agency  shall  be 
to — 

(2)  In  the  exercise  of  Its  responsibilities 
under  sections  204  and  208  of  this  title,  en- 
courage and  suppc.rt  reseaxch.  studies  and 
testing  leading  to  a  better  understanding  of 
ocnsumer  products  and  to  Improved  prod- 
ucts, services,  and  consumer  information; 
Sec.  203(b)  (7) 


Sec.  301(d)  (2) 

(E)  availability  of  information  necessary 
for  the  making  of  intelligent  consumer  deci- 
sions; 
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Office 
all  its  activities,  except  that  this  paragraph 
Is  not  authority  to  withhold  information  re- 
quested by  individual  Members  of  Congress. 


Sec  103.  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the 
Office  to — 

(4)  cooperate  with  and,  when  requested, 
provide  assistance  to  the  Administrator  of 
the  Consumer  Protection  Agency  In  carrj'ing 
out  its  functions  under  title  I  of  this  Act: 

Sec  103.  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the 
Office  to — 

(10)  cooperate  with  and  give  technical  as- 
sistance to  State  and  local  governments  In 
the  promotion  and  protection  of  consumer 
interests,  including  programs  relating  to  the 
arbitration  of  disputes  between  consumers 
and  businessmen  and  producers; 

(11)  cooperate  with  and  assist  private  en- 
terprise in  the  promotion  and  protection  of 
consumer  interests: 

Sec.  207.  (a)  The  Agency  shall,  in  the 
exercise  of  its  functions — 

(3i  investigate  and  report  to  Congress  on 
the  desirability  and  feasibility  of  establish- 
ing a  National  Consumer  Information 
Foundation  which  would  administer  a  volun- 
tary, self-supporting,  Information  tag  pro- 
grain  (Similar  to  the  "Tel-Tag"  program  of 
Great  Britain)  under  which  any  manufac- 
turer of  a  nonperlshable  consumer  product 
to  be  sold  at  retail  could  be  authorized  to 
attach  to  each  copy  of  such  product  a  tag. 
standard  In  form,  containing  Information. 
based  on  uniform  standards,  relating  to  the 
performance,  safety,  durability,  and  rare  of 
the  product. 


(b)  All  Federal  agencies  which.  In  the 
Judgment  of  the  Administrator,  possess  test- 
ing facilities  and  staff  expertise  relating  to 
the  performance  of  consumer  products  and 
services,  are  authorized  and  directed  to  per- 
form promptly  such  tests  as  the  Administra- 
tor may  request  regarding  the  content, 
purity,  safety,  durability,  performance,  and 
other  characteristics  of  a  product  offered  for 
sale  or  intended  for  sale  by  a  manufacturer. 
In  providing  facilities  and  staff  expertise 
upon  request  made  In  writing  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator. Federal  agencies — 


TRANSFER   OF   FUNCTIONS 

Sec  104.  (a)  The  functions  of  the  Special 
Assistant  to  the  President  for  Consumer 
Affairs  and  the  functions  of  the  President's 
Committee  on  Consumer  Interests,  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  Executive  Order  11136. 
Issued  January  3,  1964.  amended  by  Execu- 
tive Order  11349,  Issued  May  1,  1967,  are 
transferred  to  the  Director. 

(b)  The  functions  of  the  Consumer  Ad- 
visory Council,  established  pursuant  to  the 
above  listed  Executive  Orders,  are  transferred 
to  the  Consumer  Advisory  Council  estab- 
lished by  section  301  of  this  Act. 

(c)  All  personnel,  assets,  liabilities,  prop- 
erty, and  records  as  are  determined  by  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  to  be  employed,  held,  or  used  pri- 
marily in  connection  with  any  function 
transferred  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  are 
transferred  respectively  to  the  Office  or  to 
the  Council  established  by  section  301  of 
this  Act. 
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Agency 
(b)   The  functions  of  the  Agency  shall  be 
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(7)  keep  the  appropriate  committees  of 
Congress  fully  and  currently  informed  of  all 
Its  activities,  except  that  this  paragraph  Is 
not  authority  to  withhold  Information  re- 
quested by  individual  Members  of  Congress; 
and 

Sec.  203 

(b)  The  functions  of  the  Agency  shall  be 
to — 

(8)  cooperate  with  and,  when  requested, 
provide  assistance  to  the  Director  of  the 
Office  In  the  carrying  out  of  his  functions. 


( 1 )  shall  charge  for  the  services  performed 
under  the  authority  of  this  section  and  such 
charges  shall  be  based  on  both  direct  and 
indirect  costs,  and  the  appropriation  or  fund 
bearing  the  cost  of  the  services  miiy  be  re- 
imbursed or  the  head  of  the  agency  Involved 
may  require  advance  payment  subject  to 
such  adjustments  on  completion  of  the  work 
as  may  be  agreed  upon; 

(2  I  may  perform  functions  under  this  sec- 
tion without  regard  to  section  529  of  title  31, 
United  States  Code; 

(3)  may  reque.5t  any  other  Federal  agency 
to  supply  such  statistics,  data,  progress  re- 
ports, and  other  information  '  as  it  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  his  functions  under 
this  section  and  any  such  other  agency  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  cooperate  to  the  ex- 
tent permitted  by  law,  by  furnishing  such 
materials;  and 

(4)  may,  to  the  extent  necessary,  acquire 
or  establish  additional  facilities  and  to  pur- 
chase  additional  equipment  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

(c)  Neither  a  Federal  agency  nor  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  declare  one  product  to  be 
better,  or  a  better  buy,  than  any  other 
product. 

(d)  "Hie  Administrator  shall  periodically 
review  products  which  have  been  tested  to 
assure  that  such  products  and  information 
disseminated  about  them  conform  to  the 
test  results. 


(2)  the  formulation  of  policy  decisions,  or 

(3)  the  issuance  of  orders,  decrees,  or 
standards. 

shall— 

(a)  provide  specific  notice  of  such  action 
to  the  Office  and  Agency  at  such  time  as 
notice  of  the  action  is  given  to  the  public; 
and 

(b)  take  such  action  in  a  manner  calcu- 
lated to  give  due  consideration  to  the  valid 
interests  of  consumers  in  terms  cf  price, 
quality,  safety,  accuracy  effectiveness,  de- 
pendability. In  formation,  and  choice. 

In  taking  any  action  under  paragraph 
(b),  the  agency  concerned  shall  Indicate 
concisely  in  a  public  announcement  of  such 
action  the  effect  that  Its  action  or  decision 
is  likely  to  have  on  the  consumer  Interest 
and  the  basis  upon  which  the  action  was 
taken  in  keeping  with  the  Interests  of  con- 
sumers. 


Sec.  301(d)  (1) 

( d )  The  Council  shall — 

(1)  advise  the  Administrator  and  Director 
on  matters  relating  to  the  consiuner  interest 
Including  means  for  Improving  the  effective- 
ness of  the  Agency  and  the  Office;   and 


Sec.  203(b)  (5) 

(5)  continue  the  work  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Product  Safety  as  authorized 
by  this  Act; 

Sec  208.  (8)  The  Agency  shall  carry  out 
on  a  continuing  basis  the  functions  and  du- 
ties which  on  JanuEiry  1,  1970,  were  exercised 
by  the  National  Commission  on  Product 
Safety,  except  that  the  Agency  may  not  carry 
out  such  functions  and  responsibilities  at 
a  time  earlier  than  the  date  on  which  the 
National  Commission  on  Product  Safety  ^^•lll 
by  law  cease  to  exist.  At  such  time  as  the 
Agency  commences  such  functions  and  re- 
sponsibilities, all  property,  unexpended  ap- 
propriations, and  information  and  data  de- 
veloped by  the  National  CommlSBlon  on  Prod- 
uct Safety  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
Agency. 


(b)  The  Agency  may  design  and  develop 
Improved  safety  feattires  for  categories  of 
consumer  products  which  are  deemed  un- 
safe. 

(c)  The  Agency  shall  not  publish  such  In- 
formation In  a  form  which  would  separately 
disclose  the  business  trarLsactlons  of  any 
person,  trade  secrets,  or  names  of  customers, 
which  shall  be  held  confidential. 

Sec  209  In  exercising  the  powers  con- 
ferred In  sections  203(bi(4).  206,  and  208, 
the  Agency  and  the  Office  shall  act  pursuant 
to  regulations  Issued,  after  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  comment  by  interested  per- 
sons, so  as  to  assure  fairness  to  all  affected 
parties. 

(b)  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  as  relieving  any  Federal  aeency  of 
any  authority  or  responsibility  to  protect  and 
promote  the  interests  of  the  American  con- 
sumer. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  304.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(1)  The  terms  "commerce"  and  "corpora- 
tion" have  the  meaning  given  to  such  terms, 
respectively,  by  section  4  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C   44). 

(2 1  The  term  "Federal  agency"  mear.s  any 
department  or  agency  in  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  and  any  independent 
board,  commission,  corporation,  or  other  In- 
strumentality of  the  Government  charged 
with  the  administration  of  any  statute  of 
the  United  States. 

(3)  The  term  "State"  Includes  any  State 
or  possession  of  the  United  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico. 
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Office  Agency  Council 

(4)    The   term  "Ageiicy"   means  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency. 

(5>   The  term  'Office"  means  the  Office  ot 


Consumer  Affairs. 


PRUTFCTION     OF     THE     CONSUMER     INTEREST     IN 
.^UMINIsrRATlVE  PROCEDURES 

Skc.  302.  Every  Federal  agency  in  taking 
any  action  of  a  nature  which  can  reasonably 
be  construed  as  substantially  affecting  the 
Interests  oi  consumers  of  prodticts  and  serv- 
k-e^  Including,  but  not  limited  to — 

1 1)  the  proiu'.r.cation  of  rules,  regulations, 
or  ytilde  lines. 


CONFORMING    AMLNDMENST 

Sec  305,  tai  Section  5313  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

•  i20)    Director,  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs, 

•  i2l)  AdmiUlstrator.  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Agency," 

ibi  Section  5315  cf  such  title  Is  amendetl 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(03)  Depntv  Director,  Office  of  Consumer 
A:ra;rs 

"(941  Deputy  Administrator.  Consumer 
Protection  Agency." 

ArPROrRI,\T!ONS 

Sec,  300,  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  0*ce  and  the  Agency 
such  sums  ais  m 'y  be  required  to  carry  cut 
the  provisions  of  this  Ac:. 

EJFECTIVE    DATE 

Sic.  307.  (a>  This  Act  shall  take  effect 
ninety  calendar  days  following  the  date  en 
which  this  Act  is  approved,  or  on  such  earlier 
date  as  the  President  shall  prescribe  and 
publish  :n  the  Federal  Register. 

(bi  Any  of  the  otti.-ers  provided  for  In  this 
.■Vet  may  i  notwithstandiug  subsection  laii 
be  appointed  In  the  manner  provided  for 
m  this  Act  at  any  time  after  the  date  cf 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  Such  ciBcers 
shall  be  compensated  from  the  date  they 
hrst  take  office  .it  the  r-.ttes  pro-ided  fJr 
iv  this  Act. 


saving  provisions 
Sec  303.  (a)  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  alter,  modify,  or  im- 
pair the  statutory  responsibility  and  author- 
ity contained  in  section  201(a)(4)  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C. 
481(a)(4).  or  of  any  provision  of  the  anti- 
trust laws,  or  of  any  Act  providing  for  the 
regulation  of  the  trade  or  commerce  of  the 
United  States,  or  to  prevent  or  Impair  the 
administration  or  enforcement  of  any  such 
provision  of  law. 


CHICAGO  CH.APTER  OF  H.AD.ASSAH 
URGES  t:EMOVAL  OF  SOVIET 
MILITARY  PERSONNEL  FROM  THE 
MIDDLE  EAST 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN   I'HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondiiy.  Augiist  3.  1970 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Spea'ser.  the 
Chicago  Chapter  oi  Hada:<sah  has 
adopted  a  tiitiely  resolution  at  its  JtUy 
JO.  19T(,i,  rtieetnig  which  cjuite  properly 
demands  that  the  United  Stares  move 
with  ftrnnu'ss  and  resolve  to  achieve  the 
withdrawal  of  all  Russian  military  per- 
sonnel from  the  Mideast. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  congratu- 
late the  Chicago  chapters  president. 
Mrs.  -A  Robert  Eisenberg.  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Zionist  Affairs  Committee. 
Mrs  Harold  Saffer.  for  providing  the 
leadership  fjr  adoption  of  this  expres- 
sion by  the  Chicago  Chapter  of  Hadas- 
sah 

I  am  particularly  pleai>ed  with  this  ac- 
tion  be».-ause  several   days  ago  here  in 


the  House  I  urged  that  the  United  States 
demand  the  removal  of  Soviet  missiles 
and  personnel  from  the  Middle  East  be- 
fore an  effective  cease-fire  can  be  effec- 
tuated between  Israel  and  the  Arab 
States. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  pres- 
ence of  Soviet  personnel  in  the  Arab 
countries  constitutes  the  biggest  threat 
to  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

I  recalled  how  in  1962  President  Ken- 
ned>"  made  a  similar  demand  and  won 
his  point.  We  know  that  the  SAM-3  mis- 
siles have  a  sufScient  range  to  constitute 
an  offensive  weapon  along  the  Suez  and 
It  occurs  to  me  that  so  long  as  such  of- 
fensive weapons  remain.  Israel  is  cor- 
rect in  proceeding  most  cautiously  toward 
the  cease-fire  agreement. 

Mr   Speaker,  the  Chicago  Chapter  of 
Hada^ssah  resolution  follows: 
Chicago  Chapter  of  H-*da3SAh  Resolution 

Whereas  the  actions  of  the  Soviet  Union  In 
the  Mideast  are  a  grave  threat  :o  world  peace, 
and 

Whereas  the  growing  Russian  presence  In 
Egypt  has  been  conclusively  established,  and 
includes  military  operational  personnel,  as 
well  as  vast  quantities  of  weapons,  and 


Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Joseph  Slsco, 
seventy-seve.T.  Senators,  two  hundred  eighty 
P.epresentatlves.  and  many  respected  com- 
mentators m  print  and  on  the  air  have  ac- 
Icnowledged  the  seriousness  and  immediacy 
31'  this  problem  .ind  the  danger  to  Unportarit 
American  interests,  and 

Whereas  the  free  world  dare  not  tolerate 
another  Srutal  Communist  takeover,  such  as 
ir.  Hungary  and  CzechoelcvaJca.  which  could 
place  under  control  the  people  and  places  of 
xn.  arej.  sacred  to  all  of  our  religious  beliefs: 
now.  theretore.  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Chicago  Chapter  of  Hadai- 
sah,  with  I  membership  of  10  324,  that  our 
zovemmen:  leaders  be  ursed  to  mcve  wit-i 
armness  and  resolve  tc.  ach.eve  the  with- 
drawal 01"  all  Russian  military  personnel  from 
-:ie  \Ldeast;  and  be  it  fur*,her 

Resoi'/ed  that  we  pledge  cur  support  of 
.\merMan  diplomatic  efforts  aimed  tcward 
this  end.  recognizing  that  such  efforts,  as  tub 
tae  :ase  m  the  1962  Cuban  missile  irtsis.  will 


require  courage  en   the  part 


our  leaders, 
based  on  the  solid  spirit  of  the  Amer.can 
people:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved  that  short  of  a  ccminitment  of 
Amer.can  manpower,  our  gavernment  be 
urged  to  provide  planes  and  o'her  materiel 
necessary  -o  deter  Scviet  influence:  and  be  it 
flnaliv- 
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Kesolved  that  copies  of  this  Resolution  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  tlie  United  States, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  Assl.staiit  Secretary  of 
State  Joseph  Slsco.  members  of  Congress  from 
Illinois,  and  the  press. 

Mrs.  A   Robert  Eisenberc, 

President. 
Mrs.  Harold  Saffir, 
Chairman,  Zonist  Affairs  Committee. 


CATALOG    OF   FEDERAL   DOMESTIC 
ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS  NEEDED 


HON.  BENJAMIN  B.  BLACKBURN 

OF    GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATiVES 

Monday.  August  3,  1970 

Mr,  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Spcake;-,  H.R. 
17112,  the  Picgram  Infoi'mation  Act. 
which  would  require  a  catalcg  of  Federal 
domestic  assi.stance  programs,  is  now  be- 
fore the  House  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

It  is  my  belief  that  this  catalog  is 
sorely  needed  to  eliminate  the  confusion 
which  now  exists.  I  submitted  a  state- 
ment to  tiie  cjmmittee  which  gives  ex- 
cellent examples  of  the  problems  faced 
by  local  governments  and  various  groups 
wishing  to  apply  for  Federal  aid.  For  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I  am  hereby  in- 
serting a  copy  of  this  statement  into  the 
Record: 

Statement  Of  the  Honorable 
Ben  Blackburn 
Mr.  Chairman:  I  appreciate  your  afford- 
ing me  the  opporiunuy  to  submit  a  state- 
ment re.gardin:;  H.R.  17112.  the  Program  In- 
iormation  Act  As  all  members  ol  this  Coni- 
niittce  are  aware,  this  legislation  would  au- 
thorize the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  compile 
a  catalogue  of  all  federal  assistance  pr;- 
grams. 

Recently,  the  Georgia  State  Planning  Bu- 
reau, which  is  in  charge  of  funneling  all 
grant  applications  from  local  communities 
in  Georgia  to  the  proper  regional  ofiice  of  the 
various  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
federal  government,  has  informed  me  of 
some  problems  which  it  has  experienced  un- 
der the  present  svoiem.  They  are  very  much 
m  agreement  with  the  necessity  of  "a  com- 
plete catalogue  of  the  federal  assistance  pro- 
grams, updated  regularly  and  distributed  to 
duly  consiituiecJ   state  end  local  agencies. 

Its  need  is  obvious  to  anyone  who  has  ever 
applied  for  a  federal  lean  or  grant.  Where 
to  go?  What  to  do?  Who  can  give  some  help 
:n  applying?  A  case  in  point:  a  small  com- 
n  unity  in  Georgia  desires  to  raise  the  eco- 
njmic  status  by  attracting  tourists:  it  hopes 
to  accomplish  this  by  setting  up  a  tvpe  of 
iiiodel  farm  and  agricultural  museum,  "a  king 
<-'  ■agrirama."  Who  should  be  approached — 
■Agriculture,   EDA,   or   Education^ 

Another  community  In  the  state  Is  badly 
■n  need  of  a  fire  engine  but  has  onlv  limited 
"inds  available.  Are  there  anv  federal  pro- 
jra.-ns  available  for  this? 

A  neighborhood  group,  not  a  governmental 
f:itity,  Lesires  to  establish  a  communitv  cen- 
'er  to  provide  family  social  services.  Recog- 
■iizmg  the  vast  array  of  services  needed  in 
a  community,  the  group  has  determined  that 
Piece-meal  efforts  are  inadequate  and  that 
comprehensive  planning  and  service  delivery 
■i  mandatory  if  the  community  is  to  rise 
'rem  its  current  status  of  neglect  and  de- 
jpair  The  social  services  needed  Include: 
-ealth  services,  day  care,  pre-school  training 
^'•mnasium  recreation  facilities,  adult  voca- 
_;pnal  training  and  senior  citizen  activities, 
inis  group  has  an  almost  Insurmountable 
problem  in  determining  which  programs  pro- 
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vide  funding  for  a  community  center  with 
this  range  of  services.  The  proposed  catalogue 
would  enable  this  and  similar  community 
group,'^  'o  delcrmiic  which  programs  are 
available  and  whom  to  contact  in  order  to 
develop  an  application  which  has  a  reason- 
able chance  of  being  funded. 

Recently  more  emphasis  has  been  placed 
on  the  concept  of  Joint  funding — getting  two 
or  more  Federal  agencies  to  help  fund  a  pro- 
gram, E\en  with  a  comprehensive  up-to-date 
catalogue,  this  would  be  a  problem,  but 
without  it  it  would  be  almost  impo.sslble  to 
find  out  which  agencies  to  apply  to.  Here, 
it  might  be  well  to  point  out  that  If  the 
catalogue  were  cross-indexed  to  Identify  pos- 
sible Joint  funding  agencies,  its  usefulness 
would  be  greatly  enhanced. 

The  catalogues  now  available.  Roth  and 
OEO,  are  a  great  help  and  provide  much 
detailed  Information,  but  oftentimes  con- 
siderable searching  is  still  required  to  come 
up  with  a  program  which  might  be  appli- 
cable. 

The  Bureau  of  SUite  Planning  and  Com- 
munity Affairs  gives  an  excellent  example 
of  this  deficiency  In  the  latest  OEO  catalogue. 
An  attempt  by  one  of  the  staff  to  find  sev- 
e.-al  of  the  programs  covered  by  the  Bureau 
ol  the  Budget  Circular  A-9,5  (issued  tn 
promulgate  the  U.S.  Inter-governmental  Co- 
operation Act  of  1968)  resulted  In  the  fol- 
l<jwing:  three  of  the  first  nine  of  the  total 
fifty-one  programs  listed  in  the  circular  could 
not  be  located,  either  because  they  were  not 
included  or  because  they  are  listed  under  an- 
other title  bearing  no  resemblance  to  its  des- 
ignation In  Circular  A~95 — namely  USDA— 
Greenspan"  program;  HEW — Health  Re- 
search Facilities  Construction;  HEW— Nar- 
cotic Treatment   Center  construction. 

Another  major  problem  in  the  Federal  Pro- 
gram Informiation  area  is  knowing  whether  or 
not  there  are  sufficient  funds  available  to 
warrant  an  application.  It  is  pointless  for  a 
group  to  go  through  the  considerable  effort 
of  drawing  up  an  application  and  then  hav- 
ing It  turned  down  because  funds  are  not 
available.  Up-to-date  lund.ng  information 
should  be  available. 

The  catalogue  prescribed  in  H.R,  17U2  will 
provide  more  current  and  much  more  use- 
ful Information  to  concerned  elected  cffi- 
clals  at  the  municipal  and  county  level.  This 
information  should  enable  these  decision 
makers  to  better  fulfill  their  considerable 
responsibilities  to  their  corLstituents. 

I  notice  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has 
recommended  the  early  enactment  of  H.R. 
17112.  Clearly,  the  experience  of  the  Georgia 
State  Planning  Bureau  lias  shown  the  dras- 
tic need  for  this  legislation.  I  hope  the  pro- 
visions will  be  made  m  the  catalogue  to 
assure  that  the  unit  of  government  applying 
for  a  grant  will  know  whether  or  not  fiinds 
are  available.  I  urge  the  Committee  to  favor- 
ably recommend  tiiLs  legislation. 


FRANK  STEWART 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF  California 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE? 

Thursday,  July  30.  1970 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  concrat- 
ulate  the  gentleman  fr.;.m  New  "ork  for 
bringing  this  matter  before  the  House. 

I  join  with  the  gentleman  m  calling  for 
a  full  Justice  Department  investigation 
into  the  Stewart  case. 

The  facts  in  this  ca^e  have  been  stated 
and  the  need  for  investigation  is  quite 
clear. 

The  VISTA  program  and  the  elemen- 
tary concept  of  justice  in  this  Nat  on  are 
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at  issue  m  the  case  and  it  is  apparent 
that  we  cannci  let  this  matter  go  without 
a  Federal  uivestigation. 

I  would  hope  that  Baton  Rouge  and 
Louisiana  officials  w  ould  see  Uie  wisdom 
of  calling  on  the  Attorney  General  to 
conduct  such  an  investigation. 


FRANK  STEWART 


HON.  ALLARD  K.  LOWENSTEIN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

I.V  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  30,  1970 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  'Mr.  Lowenstein) 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

'Mr.  LOWENSTEIN  a.sked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.* 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  take  a  few  minutes  today  to  di.^^- 
cuss  a  situation  that  involves  VISTA 
Volunteer  Frank  Stewart,  who  ha«  been 
engaged  for  some  time  in  organizing  the 
black  community  in  East  Baton  Rouge. 
La.,  and  who  is  presently  in  jail  charged 
with  conspiring  to  murder  the  mayor. 

I  have  a  number  of  statements  con- 
cerning Mr.  Stewart's  character,  but  I 
will  read  only  one  into  the  Record. 

This  comes  from  a  highly  respected 
resident  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Edward  Deevy. 
who  is  presently  a  VISTA  supervisor  and 
has  lived  in  Louisiana  for  8  years: 

I  consider  Frank  a  great  humanitarian 
who  doesn't  see  colors,  who  doesn't  differen- 
tiate between  people's  races.  He  sees  people 
as  people,  and  he  judges  them  as  they  come; 
and  this  is  the  way  ,  ,  .  all  cf  us  who'worked 
with  him  ,  .  .  Icxjked  at  Frank.  We  admired 
him   very,  very  much. 

Mr.  Stewart  was  arrested  March  20, 
1970.  along  with  Wade  Hudson,  also  a 
VISTA  volmiteer.  and  a  man  named 
Alphonse  Snedecor.  All  of  them  were 
charged  with  conspiring  to  murder  the 
mayor,  president  of  Baton  Rouge,  and 
the  police  chief. 

On  April  1,  charges  against  Hudson 
were  dropped,  and  bail  was  set  at  $ino.- 
000  for  Stewart  and  Snedecor.  They  have 
been  in  jail  now  for  some  4'- 2  months. 

The  State's  only  witness  is  an  admitted 
police  informer,  James  Moore,  known  as 
"Tiny  Tim."  Mr.  Moore  was  arrested, 
tried,  and  acquitted  of  a  murder  charge 
in  1965,  when  he  shot  and  killed  a  man 
in  a  bar.  He  won  acquittal  on  the  grounds 
that  he  was  on  an  undercover  assign- 
ment for  the  police  when  he  killed  the 
man,  who  allegedly  called  him  a  "police 
pimp"  and  assaulted  him.  Mr.  Moore  was 
only  recently  released  on  still  another 
mm-der  charge.  The  circumstances  sur- 
rounding this  most  recent  charge  and 
release  have  raised  several  questions. 

The  grand  jury  has  refused  thus  far  to 
indict  him.  The  Louisiana  NAACP  issued 
a  statement  charging  that  "The  Grand  . 
Jury  was  manipulated  by  the  District 
Attorney,  Sargent  Pitcher,  "  thereby  im- 
plying that  the  district  attorney  is  grant- 
in?  amnesty  to  Mr.  Moore  in  return  for 
his  testimony  against  Mr.  Snedocor  and 
Mr.  Stewart. 
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A  motion  for  bail  reduction  was  denied 
on  May  15,  1970.  even  in  the  light  of 
testimony  by  three  respected  and  knowl- 
edgeable witnesses  that  Mr.  Stewarts 
nonviolent  character  and  qualities  made 
it  extremely  unlikely  that  he  would  con- 
spire to  commit  murder. 

Now,  another  motion  is  going  to  be 
heard  on  bail  reduction  on  August  4.  I 
am  happy  to  learn  that  OEO  has  agreed 
to  cover  the  expenses  of  some  character 
witnesses  who  knew^  Mr.  Stewart  in  the 
Peace  Corps  so  that  they  can  appear  at 
this  hearing. 

I  am  also  advised  that  OEO  has  taken 
the  position  that  there  should  be  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  Stewart  matter  by  the 
Justice  Department.  I  agree  with  that 
position,  and  I  hope  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, considering  all  the  attendant  cir- 
cumstances, will  feel  that  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  justice,  as  well  as  of  the 
VISTA  programs  in  Louisiana  and 
around  the  country,  that  there  be  an  in- 
vestigation conducted  at  an  early  time 
to  determuie  whether  in  fact  there  is  any 
basis  whatsoever  for  what  has  happened 
to  Mr.  Stewart  over  the  past  4 '  2  months. 

The  Louisiana  NAACP,  as  I  have  re- 
marked, has  demanded  that  the  Justice 
Department  investigate  the  district  at- 
torney s  ofBce  to  determine,  among  other 
things,  if  racial  bias  has  prevented  that 
office  from  functioning  fairly.  I  am  not 
prepared  at  this  time  to  pass  on  the 
merits  of  that  request.  However,  in  the 
situation  involving  Mr.  Stewart,  about 
whose  character  one  hears  such  extraor- 
dinarily good  things  that  one  wonders  if, 
in  fact,  he  may  not  be  a  likelier  tendi- 
date  for  commendation  than  for  arrest, 
it  is  most  important  that  there  be  no 
doubt  that  his  arrest  is  not  a  uctic  de- 
signed to  punish  his  effectiveness  in  car- 
rying out  this  job. 

I  believe  tl'.e  Justice  Department  ought 
to  look  into  a  number  of  specific  ques- 
tions: First,  the  facts  behind  the  failure 
of  the  grand  jury  to  indict  Mr.  James 
'Tiny  Tim"  Moore  for  the  murder  that 
occurred  on  July  4.  and  the  possibility 
that  an  amnesty  was  granted  in  return 
for  other  activities  of  Mr.  Moore.  I  am 
not  prejudging;  these  events,  but  I  am 
anxious  to  know  more  about  how  they 
occurred. 

Also,  tlie  Justice  Department  ou^ht  to 
look  into  the  facts  surrounding  the  ar- 
rest of  Mr.  Stewart  himself,  to  discover 
whether  or  not  there  was  entrapment 
ir.volved.  and  to  determine  if  anyone's 
constitutional  r'ghts  have  been  violated. 

I  want  to  stress  what  it  ought  not  to 
be  nccc&sarj-  to  stress;  which  is.  that  if 
in  fact  a  conspiricy  existed  to  murder 
anvone.  to  assassinate  any  oif.rial.  to 
deny  anyone  his  civil  rights,  that  conspir- 
acy ouaht  to  bo  exposed  and  the  people 
who  participated  in  it  prosecuted  But  if 
what  has  happened  is  that  by  alleging  a 
conspiracy  law  enforcement  officials  have 
rieorived  a  man  of  his  liberty  for  several 
months,  then  the  affair  takes  on  unusual 
national  significance.  If  that  is  what  has 
happened,  a  iireat  injustice  has  been  done 
to  somebody  who — like  so  many  VISTA 
volunteers — was  working  selflessly  under 
difficult  circumstances  and  for  verj-  little 
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money  in  an  effort  to  try  to  make  the  sit- 
uation in  this  country  fairer  to  all  our 
people. 

That  is  the  kind  of  effort  that  not  many 
of  us  have  made — giving  up  time  and 
comfort  to  work  with  those  who  have 
been  living  in  social  and  economic  depri- 
vation, and  whose  hopes  for  a  better  life 
have  so  often  been  dashed  by  our  failure 
to  redress  basic  injustices  and  griev- 
ances. If  VISTA  is  to  have  a  future,  it 
must  certainly  be  clear  that  people  per- 
forming legitimate  functions  in  organiz- 
ing disadvantaged  communities  are  not 
going  to  be  singled  out  for  particular  har- 
assment and  persecution.  The  impact 
of  VISTA  must  depend,  in  the  final 
analysis,  on  morale  of  those  remarkable 
young  Americans — and  some  not  so 
young— wlio  are  willing  to  make  tiiis 
kind  of  e!T,:rt  and  sacrifice. 

If  VISTA  volunteers  who  functioned 
effccti\ely  were  to  be  subject  to  a  kind 
of  higher  priority  harassment,  the  impli- 
cations for  this  program — which  affects 
all  has  had  the  approval  and  support  of 
the  Congress  and  the  executive  branch, 
and  which  presumably  has  some  value  for 
the  countn.- — would  be  obvious. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  attempt  to  judge 
the  facts  in  the  Stewart  case  solely  on 
the  basis  of  the  evidence  now  available, 
but  it  would  be  equally  wrong  to  not 
look  carefully  into  this  matter,  knowing 
what  we  know  about  the  problem  of  ob- 
taining justice  for  miUtant  black  people 
in  parts  of  this  country*.  There  have  been 
too  many  instances  in  which  citizens 
working  constitutionally,  often  with  great 
selflessness,  for  the  betterment  of  this 
covmtrv-  ha\e  been  denied  tlieir  civil 
rights  on  trumped-up  pretexts.  There- 
fore, whatever  the  facts  are.  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  ever\'one  concerned 
stands  to  gain  when  all  the  facts  are 
brought  to  light  and  everyone  can  be 
certain  that  the  law  is  being  enforced 
impartially  to  protect  white  and  black. 
officials  and  citizens,  against  any  in- 
fringement of  their  rights  as  Americans 
and  against  any  threats  to  their  well- 
being.  I  am  sure  we  are  all  equally  con- 
cerned about  the  safety  of  the  mayor- 
president  of  Baton  Rouge  and  the  safety 
of  the  humblest  citizen  of  Baton  Rouge 
or  an\-where  else.  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  knows  neither  rank  nor 
race,  and  many  Members  of  this  body  will 
be  watching  to  see  that  law  enforcement 
officials  in  Baton  Rouge  remember  their 
oath,  to  uphold  that  Constitution. 

In  conclusion,  ^tr.  Speaker,  i  am  s-Try 
that  my  colleagues  from  Louisiana  were 
unable  to  join  in  this  discusoion  tcday. 
I  expect,  and  believe  they,  as  well  as  the 
national  officials  of  VISTA  and  the  OEO. 
will  want  to  keep  an  eye  on  this  volatile 
situation.  We  will  all  want  to  be  certain, 
I  am  confident,  that  no  one  in  this  coun- 
tr>-  can  be  arrested  on  fiimsy  e\-idence 
and  then  detained  on  impossible  bond, 
and  thus  caused  to  langiiish  in  prison 
simply  because  they  are  participating  in 
programs  that  incur  the  hostility  of  local 
officials. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my  colleagues  for 
their  attention  and  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  mj-  time. 
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THE  235  EXISTING  HOUSING 
SCANDAL 


HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  3,  1970 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
28,  I  sent  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  the 
Honorable  George  Romney,  pointing  out 
a  number  of  instances  in  various  sections 
of  the  coimtry  where  the  235  existing 
housing  program  has  been  used  to  foster 
slum  housing  and  bilk  the  people  who 
have  become  victimized  as  a  result  of  un- 
scrupulous dealings  into  the  purchase  of 
existing  housing  tmder  the  235  home 
purchase  subsidy  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  Congress  en- 
acted the  235  program,  it  was  ob\1ously 
assumed  that  the  program  would  be  used 
to  benefit  the  people  making  use  of  the 
provisions  contained  therem,  but  appar- 
ently the  program  in  many  instances  has 
been  turned  against  the  very  people  it 
was  designed  to  assist. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Is  to  be 
commended  for  the  prompt  action  he 
took  in  this  matter.  In  a  letter  sent  to  me. 
dated  July  31,  the  Secretary  indicated 
that  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  has  issued  revised 
policies  for  appraisal  of  existing  dwell- 
ings and  that  they  would  begin  immedi- 
ately to  investigate  the  specific  questions 
raised  in  my  letter.  _ 

I  include  in  my  comments,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, a  copy  of  my  letter  and  memorandum 
to  the  Secretary,  dated  July  28:  the 
Secretary's  letter  and  enclosures,  dated 
July  31,  1970:  and  my  response  to  the 
Secretary,  dat^d  Augiist  1,  1970. 

The  material  follows : 

HorsE  OP  Representatives. 
Committee  on  Banking  .^nd  CirEaEXCT. 

Waxhingron.  DC  .  July  2S.  1970. 
Hon.  Georci:  W.  Romket. 
Secretary,  Department  of  Hoi-Hng  and  Vrhan 
Development,  Washington.  DC. 

DzAB  Ma.  Seceetasy  :  The  enclosed  mem- 
orandum was  prepared  bv  the  Committet 
staff.  This  statement  raises  ra'her  alarming 
questions  about  the  manner  m  which  your 
department,  particularly  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration,  has  effectuated  the  Fed- 
eral Housing;  Programs. 

Out  preUminary  mrestigati  :n  has  dis- 
closed the  probable  existence  oJ  a  national 
scajidal  of  the  most  sordid  type.  What  the 
Congress  enacted  as  a  sound  and  well  con- 
ceived Federal  progrtim  has  apparently  been 
turned  against  the  very  people  it  was  de- 
signed to  assist.  The  Federal  Government  is 
fostering  slum  housing  and.  along  with  the 
home  purchasers,  is  being  bilked  cf  millions 
by  tmconscicnable  real  estate  jpeculator;. 

The  drastic  circumstances  m  which  the 
Government  and  the  Congress  find  them- 
selves is  small  in  relation  *o  human  su5er- 
ing  and  breach  of  faith  ozice  again  per- 
petrated on  our  poor.  These  citizens  have 
either  been  installed  In  slums  or  have  been 
saddled  with  long-term  mortgages  in  far 
greater  amounts  than  the  worth  of  their 
property,  or  both. 

Before  continuing  with  this  matter,  it  is 
Important  that  you  supply  the  Committee 
with  answers  and  explanations  of  the  fol- 
lowing 1 
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1.  How  conceivably  can  FHA  approve  sub- 
standard slum  housing  as  meeting  the  mini- 
mum standards  of  existing  housing  under 
Section  235  or  any  other  program? 

2.  Why  do  FHA  appraisers  permit  sellers 
to  make  as  much  as  a  100  percent  profit  on 
the  sale  of  houses  under  these  programs? 

3.  What  kind  of  liaison  and  active  cooper- 
ation do  the  FHA  regional  offices  have  with 
local  housing  code  agencies?  Why  isn't  there 
s  certification  procedure  to  assume  compli- 
ance with  existing  building  codes  before  any 
sale  Is  approved  by  FHA? 

4.  What  steps  has  FHA  taken  to  assure 
that  Its  housing  programs  are  being  fully 
carried  out  by  Its  employees — particularly  Its 
appraisers? 

5.  In  cases  where  sales  of  substandard 
housing  have  been  consummated,  what 
remedies  does  FHA  provide  for  the  bilked 
purchaser  to  put  his  house  In  good  condition 
and  to  reimburse  him  for  excessive  profits 
paid  to  the  seller? 

6.  What  changes  In  present  procedures  are 
you  contemplating  to  make  sure  that  these 
cases  never  happen  again? 

7.  Is  there  any  effort  on  the  part  of  FTIA 
to  blacklist  or  otherwise  foreclose  Inner-clty 
speculators  from  predatory  practices  which 
victimize  the  poor  and  their  government? 

The  foregoing  are  but  a  few  of  the  ques- 
tions raised  by  the  memorandum.  Undoubt- 
edly, a  wider  Investigation  would  suggest 
many  more.  However,  your  Immediate  atten- 
tion to  this  letter  is  required  now — before 
this  Committee  can  even  consider  any  fur- 
ther legislation  calling  for  the  continuance 
or  expansion  of  these  housing  programs. 
Sincerely, 

Wright  Patman, 

Chairvian. 


Section  235  Housing  Programs 

Afrparently,  there  are  some  rather  serious 
abuses  in  the  administration  of  the  Section 
235  of  National  Housing  Act  of  1968  and  its 
predecessor  programs.  Acting  on  complaints 
from  several  homeowners  and  based  on  tbe 
work  cf  the  staff  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Crime.  It  has  been  concluded  that  these  pro- 
grams are.  in  many  instances,  operating  in 
contradiction  to  their  announced  purposes. 
Instead  of  providing  "decent,  safe  and  sani- 
tary" housing  for  low  and  moderate  income 
people,  many  of  these  homeowners  are  find- 
ing thfimselves  the  unhappy  possessors  of 
nothing  more  than  slums.  Many  of  these  FHA 
235  purchasers  have  been  victimized  by  un- 
conscionable real  estate  speculators  who  have 
made  fantastic  profits  In  short  periods. 

Thus  far.  only  the  situations  In  Washing- 
ton. D.C..  and  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania, 
have  been  examined.  If  these  two  cities  are 
typical  cf  the  rest  of  the  nation,  then  the 
operation  of  the  program  Is  nothing  short  of 
scandalous. 

In  Washington,  for  example,  houses  were 
found  which  were  sold  under  FHA  235  for 
prices  in  excess  of  40  to  150  percent  of  what 
the  seller  paid  Just  a  few  months  before. 
Checking  over  120  houses  in  Southeast  Wash- 
ington, including  many  sold  at  such  inflated 
prices,  we  found  not  a  single  construction 
or  repair  permit  Issued  by  the  local  Depart- 
ment of  Licenses  and  Inspections.  This  would 
indicate  that  few.  If  any,  of  these  homes 
had  undergone  the  type  of  repair  warrant- 
ing the  huge  jump  In  price. 

In  both  Philadelphia  and  Washington  there 
lias  been  visual  Inspection  of  these  homes. 
They  are  slums.  Plaster  Is  cracked  and  falling, 
wallpaper  is  peeling,  wiring  is  faulty,  wood 
Is  rotten,  plumbing  Is  corroded  and  leaking, 
furnaces  have  been  condemned,  ceilings  have 
fallen  In,  roofs  leak,  hot  water  tanks  are  bad, 
rats,  etc..  etc. 

It  Is  our  understanding  that  where  exist- 
ing housing  is  sold,  minimum  FHA  standards 
must  be  met.  Moreover,  FHA  appraisers  are 
supposed  to  check  these  houses  for  defects 
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and  to  order  and  Inspect  repairs  before  ap- 
proval. Obviously  this  has  not  been  done. 

Aside  from  the  serious  financial  Implica- 
tions to  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
homeowner,  it  Is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the 
human  agony  of  the  homeowner.  He  has  been 
obligated  on  a  long  term  mortgage  for  a 
house  worth  far  less  than  the  amount  of  the 
note  and,  worse  yet,  a  house  which  will  not 
last  anywhere  near  the  term  of  the  mort- 
gage. In  one  case  where  a  furnace  has  been 
condemned,  a  homeowner  has  no  Idea  where 
she  will  obtain  the  necessary  funds  to  heat 
her  house  next  winter.  She  has  several  small 
children.  In  other  cases,  gas  and  electricity 
has  been  shut  off  until  the  poor  homeowner 
makes  repairs  that  he  cannot  afford  and 
whicn  should  have  been  made  before  FHA 
approved  the  sale. 

It  Is  Important  to  review  all  of  these  pro- 
grams to  find  out  how  extensive  this  corrup- 
tion is.  It  is  also  Important  that  legislative 
major  revisions  be  made  to  prevent  their 
reoccurrence.  Equally  as  Important,  the 
bilked,  cheated,  defrauded,  and  unsuspecting 
homeowner  must  be  made  whole.  Excessive 
profits  should  be  recouped,  houses  should  be 
made  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  and  livable, 
and  where  this  is  not  possible,  contracts 
should  be  voided  and  concentrated  efforts 
made   to  relocate   these  homeowners. 

One  of  the  more  amazing  things  we  found 
was  that  there  is  no — repeat,  no — communi- 
cation, liaison  or  cooperation  with  the  local 
code  enforcement  authorities.  This  should 
be  Immediately  demanded  and  promptly 
done. 

Following  is  a  list  representative  of  prop- 
erties in  FHA  programs  in  Washington  and 
Philadelphia.  The  sales  price  was  taken  di- 
rectly from  the  FHA  application  form  and  In 
practically  every  case  the  sales  price  is  the 
same  as  the  FHA  appraised  value.  The  fair 
market  value  price  is  the  value  assigned  to 
the  property  by  the  D.C.  Tax  Assessor's  office 
for  property  tax  purposes.  This  fair  market 
valuation  for  tax  purposes  should  approxi- 
mate the  FHA  appraisal  for  Section  235  proj- 
ects. The  previous  sales  price  was  obtained 
from  Lusk's  Real  Estate  Directory  and  in 
most  cases  verified  by  records  available  at 
the  Recorder  of  the  Deeds  Office.  The  fair 
market  value  on  the  previous  sales  price 
has  not  been  obtained  for  the  properties 
located  In  Philadelphia. 

There  is  strong  evidence  suggesting  that 
much  of  the  Federal  funds  exp-nded  In  this 
program  are  ultimately  going  to  the  specula- 
tors, the  real  estate  salesmen,  and  the  mort- 
gage company  who  finances  the  speculator. 
Committee  staff  members,  accompanied  by 
District  Housing  Inspectors,  visited  the  fol- 
lowing properties: 

2409  Naylor  Road.  S.E.:  Sold  FHA  235  for 
$17,600;  D.C.  Tax  Assessor  Fair  Market  Value, 
$16,650.  Water  leaks  through  kitchen  celling 
when  shower  is  used.  Condition  has  existed 
since  purchase.  Rear  porch  roof  has  been 
leaking  since  purchase.  House  has  defective 
plumbing. 

1624  Q  Street.  S.E.:  Sold  FHA  235  for 
$17,500;  3  mos.  before,  seller  paid  $10,000. 
Housing  inspector  found  30  housing  code 
violations.  Including  peeling  paint,  missing 
plaster,  holes  in  walls,  no  cranks  to  open 
windows,  missing  guard  rails  for  porch  st«ps 
and  defective  kitchen  equipment.  House  also 
has  two  gas  and  electric  meters  which  will 
cost  owner  $500  to  convert. 

1622  Q  Street,  S.E.:  Sold  FHA  235  for 
$17,500;  4  mos.  before,  seller  paid  $9,000. 
Housing  Inspector  found  24  housing  code 
violations — peeling  paint,  missing  plaster, 
holes  In  walls,  no  cranks  to  open  windows, 
defective  door  lock,  missing  guard  rail  for 
porch  steps  and  defective  plumbing.  This 
house  also  has  two  gas  and  electric  meters 
and  win  cost  the  owner  $500  to  convert. 

404  16th  Street,  S.E.:  Sold  FHA  235  for 
$15,850;  5  mos.  before,  seller  paid  $9,750. 
Housing   Inspector   found   14  housing  code 
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violations.  Including  rotten  floor  boards,  no 
electrical  outlets  in  bedrooms,  no  screen 
doors  and  peeling  celling  paper. 

3618  Nichols  Avenue,  S.E.:  Sold  FHA  235 
for  $12,500;  4  mos.  before,  seller  paid  $8,000. 
Housing  Inspector  found  three  housing  code 
violations.  Including  leaking  roof  over  porch, 
leaking  celling  when  shower  Is  used  and  de- 
fective pltimblng. 

116  15th  Street.  S.E.:  Sold  FHA  235  for 
$14,450;  4  mos.  before,  seller  paid  $8,500. 
Housing  Inspector  found  25  housing  code  vio- 
lations, including  rotten  door  frames,  floors 
and  porch,  peeling  paint,  missing  and  loose 
plaster,  obstructed  plumbing  and  leaking 
roof. 

1008  31st  Street,  S.E.:  Sold  FHA  236  for 
$16,100;  6  mos.  before,  seller  paid  $9,500. 
House  sold  as  a  three-bedroom  house  after 
renovation  of  attic.  Neither  room  in  this 
attic  meets  the  District's  minimum  require- 
ments for  space  for  sleeping  one  person.  No 
heating  Liclllties  were  provided  in  either 
room. 

The  following  houses  were  not  visited.  In- 
formation taken  from  District  records: 

1455  Bangor  Street,  S.E.:  Sold  FHA  235  for 
$15,600;  D.C.  Tax  Assessor  Fair  Market  Value, 
$13,120.  The  house,  according  to  new  owner. 
Is  in  poor  condition. 

2120  16th  Street.  S.E.:  Sold  FHA  235  for 
$17,300;  D.C.  Tax  Assessor  Pair  Market  Value, 
$14,460.  Owner  says  the  house  was  In  poor 
condition. 

1508  16th  Street,  S.E.:  Sold  FHA  235  for 
$18,000;  DC.  Tax  .■\ssessor  Pair  Market  Value 
$15,100. 

2231  Mt.  View  Place,  S.E.:  Sold  FHA  235 
for  S.1 3.500;  DC.  Tax  A.ssessor  Fair  Market 
Value.  $15,100;  6  mos.  before,  seller  paid 
S10.042. 

2230  13th  Street,  S.E..  Sold  FHA  235  for 
S15.0<X):  DC  Tax  .Assessor  Fair  Market  Value, 
$11,950:  4  mos.  before,  seller  got  quitclaim 
lor  .J3.982. 

1526  Ridge  Place.  S.E.:  Sold  FHA  235  for 
815.600:  DC.  Tax  Assessor  Fair  Market  Value. 
S14.800;   3';.    mos.  before,  seller  paid  $12,950. 

1611  E  Street,  S.E.:  Sold  FHA  235  for 
$16,600;    11   mos.  before,  seller  paid  $11,250. 

4266  Southern  Avenue.  S.E.:  Sold  FHA  235 
for  $17,500;  DC.  Tax  Assessor  Fair  Market 
Value,  $16,000;  1  mo.  before,  seller  paid 
$14,396. 

13.3  Mississippi  Avenue,  S.E  :  Sold  FHA  235 
for  $16,300.  D.C.  Tax  Assessor  Pair  Market 
Value.  $12,800. 

1109  Chicago  Street,  S.E.:  Sold  FHA  235  for 
817,600.  DC.  Tax  Assessor  Fair  Market  Value. 
5-14,960;  2  mos.  before,  seller  paid  $13,500. 

1634  Ridge  Place.  S.E.:  Sold  FHA  235  for 
$15,000;  D.C  Tax  Assessor  Fair  Market  Value. 
$32,560 

1514  V  Street.  S.E.;  Sold  FHA  235  for 
816.100;  DC.  Tax  Assessor  Pair  Market  Value, 
$14,760;  2  mos.  before,  seller  paid  $10,450. 

1371  E  Street.  S.E.:  Sold  FHA  235  for 
$16,600.  D.C.  Tax  Assessor  Fair  Market  Value, 
$15,000;   6  mos.  before,  seller  paid  $5,000. 

1249  W  Street.  S.E.:  Sold  FHA  235  for 
SI  1.200;  DC.  Tax  Assessor  Fair  Market  Value 
$7,500. 

1403  Ridge  Place,  S.E.:  Sold  FHA  235  for 
$16,350;  DC.  Tax  Assessor  Fair  Market  Value, 
$14,646. 

1611  9th  Street,  S.E.:  Sold  FHA  235  for 
817,500;  D.C.  Tax  Assessor  Fair  Market  Value, 
$16860. 

3319  22nd  Street.  S.E.:  Sold  FHA  235  for 
817,100;  D.C.  Tax  Assessor  Fair  Market  Value, 
$14,000. 

1514  Fort  Davis  Street,  S.E.:  Sold  FHA  235 
for  $16,600:  DC.  Tax  Assessor  Fair  Market 
Value.  $15,900;  1  mo.  before,  seller  paid 
$11,000. 

1336  Anacostla  Road,  SE.:  Sold  FHA  235  for 
$17,500;  D.C.  Tax  Assessor  Fair  Market  Value, 
$6,270;  3  mos.  before,  seller  paid  $6,500 

1748  W.  Street,  6E.:  Sold  FHA  235  for 
$17,000;  D.C.  Tax  Assessor  Pair  Market  Value, 
$14,560;  4  mos.  before,  seller  paid  $11,000. 
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1523  S  Street,  SE.:  Sold  FHA  235  for  817.100; 
D  C.  Tax  Assessor  Fair  Market  Value,  $14,000. 

1137  46th  Place,  SE.:  Sold  FHA  235  for 
$15,850;  DC.  Ta.x  Assessor  Fair  Market  Value. 
$ie  120;  3  years  before,  seller  paid  $7,600. 

1344  Maple  View  Place.  S.E.:  Sold  RHA  235 
for  $18,600;  3  mos.  before,  seller  paid  $13,500. 

243  Valley  Avenue.  SE.:  Sold  FHA  235  for 
$17  000:   C  mos.  before    seller  paid  $14,000. 

2241  Prout  Street.  SE.:  Sold  FHA  235  for 
$15,000;  D.C.  Ta.x  A.ssessor  Fair  Market  Value, 
ji'.t  050. 

344  Raleigh  Street.  SE.:  Sold  FHA  235  for 
$14,500;  D.C.  Tax  Assessor  Fair  Market  Value, 
$11  760. 

The  following  properties  have  not  been 
checked  for  fair  murket  value,  and  were  taken 
solely  from  the  real  estate  directory. 

3633  Homer  Place.  SE.:  Sold  FHA  235  for 
$17,500:  2  mos    before,  seller  paid  $9,000 

1750  W  Street.  S.E.:  Sold  FHA  235  for 
$16,100;  3  mos.  before,  seller  paid  $9,600. 

5512  B  Street,  S.E.;  Sold  FHA  235  for 
$13,750;  3  veurs  before,  seller  paid  $8,500. 

831  Kentucky  Avenue.  SE..  Sold  FHA  235 
for  $17,600;  4  mos.  before,  seller  pa.:d  $12,000. 

ill4  Alabama  Avenue.  S.E  :  Sold  FHA  235 
for  $15,250;  6  mos   before,  seller  paid  $7,000. 

242  16th  Street.  S.E  :  Sold  FHA  235  for 
$17,100;  1  year.  3  mos.  before,  seller  paid 
$5,500. 

1411  19th  Street.  SE.:  Sold  FHA  235  for 
$14,750;   4  mos.  before,  seller  pxi-id  $11,800 

1449  Pennsylvania  A-.enue.  SE.:  Sold  FHA 
235  for  $15,000;  3  mos.  before,  seller  paid 
$8,500. 

3316  Brothers  Place.  S.E.:  Sold  FHA  235 
for  $16,100;  4  mos.  before,  seller  paid  $6,500. 

426  Kentucky  Avenue.  SE.:  Sold  FHA  235 
:or  $13,750;  2  mos.  before,  seller  paid  $6,250. 

■J2J7  Nicholson  Street,  SE  :  Sold  FHA  235 
i.-r  $14,750;  2  years  before,  seller  paid  $8,850. 

:U01  Brothers  Place.  S  E.  Sold  FHA  235 
:  >r  $19,100;  3  mos.  before,  seller  paid.  $9,500. 

319  Raleigh  Street.  SE.:  Sold  FHA  235  for 
$17,100;    1  mo.  before,  seller  paid  $10,600. 

Every  day  new  advertisements  appear  lit 
'.he  local  papers  which  continue  to  raise  seri- 
ous questions  about  FH.'^  appraisal  practices 

The  attached  advertisement  listing  FHA 
235  and  221  homes  for  sale  bv  J.  F.  Feddon 
Realty  appeared  in  the  Was'hlngton  Dally 
News  July  10.  1970. 

I.:.sted  below  are  three  of  the  properties 
with  the  amotints  Mr.  Feddon  paid  for  the 
property  and  the  date  of  transfer  The  next 
coUmin  is  th.e  advertised  sales  price  It  should 
be  remembered  that  the  sales  price  cannot 
exceed  the  FHA  appraisal  value. 

1  Address,  date  purchase  price,  advertised 
sales  price! 

812  Savannah  Street.  S.E..  12  69.  $7,500. 
$19,200. 

709  7th  Street.  SE  .  1  70.  $10,750,  $21,000, 

1009  Monroe  Street.  N.W..  1/70.  $9350. 
521  500. 

The  followini:  information  was  furnished 
bv  the  House  Select  Committee  on  Crime. 

2558  N.  Franklin  Street,  Philadelphia, 
rennsylvania  .-^!d  FHA  235  <6.5t>0  Phil.T- 
delphia  Department  of  l.:ce:i.*es  and  Inspec- 
tions found  25  housing  c  :de  violations  prior 
to  owner  moving  into  house  These  violations 
included  defective  plumbl.»g  and  electrical 
wiring,  defective  windows  and  doors,  peeling 
paint  and  plaster  The  Department  of  Li- 
censes and  Inspection?  estimated  that  the 
:oTal  cost  of  removing  these  violations  would 
oe  $1,810 

120  E  Meehan  Street  Philadelphia.  Penn- 
•^y'.vanla  S^>ld  FHA  235.  $7,900.  Philadelphia 
Department  of  Licenses  and  Inspections 
found  34  hou^iing  code  viol.vtions  These  vio- 
lations Included  broken  porch  rail,  bulging 
brlckwdrk.  missing  window  sashes,  rotten 
flooring,  peeling  wallpaper,  missing  plaster 
defective  plumbing  and  electrical  wiring. 

2683  Braddvvk  Street.  Philadelphia.  Penn- 
sylvania Sold  FHA  221.  $4,500  Philadelphia 
Department     rf    Licenses     and     Inspections 
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found  27  housing  code  violations  and  stated 
that  the  house  was  unfit  for  human  habita- 
tion. These  violations  included  no  running 
water  or  heat,  rotten  floors  and  ceilings,  de- 
fective plumbing  and  electrical  wiring,  weak 
and  cracked  stairs,  defective  rooting  and  in- 
festation of  termites.  The  estimated  cost  to 
make  the  house  livable  was  $8,000  to  $10,000. 

1221  \V.  Tioga  Street,  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
sylvania:  Sold  FHA  221,  $8,400.  Cellar  full  of 
water  due  to  defective  plumbing,  which  Is 
rotton  throughout  house.  Leaking  roof.  De- 
fective gas  lines. 

2531  N  Hollywood  Street.  Philadelphia, 
Peimsylvania:  Sold  FHA  221,  $11,000.  Sewer- 
age line  backing  up.  Roof  leaking.  Defective 
heating  and  plumbing.  Plumbing,  heating 
and  roofing  certifications  were  presented  at 
settlement,  stating  that  home  was  In  reason- 
ably good  condition.  Owner  was  charged  for 
these  certifications. 

6308  Woodstock  Street.  Philadelphia.  Penn- 
sylvania; Sold  FHA  203(b).  $7,900.  Defective 
plumbing,  clogged  sewer,  hazardous  steps. 

2827  Bailey  Street  N.,  Philadelphia.  Penn- 
sylvania: Sold  FHA  221.  $6,500.  Clogged  water 
drain.  Wall  caving  in  and  floor  leaking  In 
kitchen.  Defective  soil  line  In  basement.  De- 
fective doors.  Broken  gas  lines  in  kitchen 
stove.  Baseboards  in  living  room  pulled  away. 
Leaking  roof.  Previous  occupant  says  that 
s;une  condition  existed  at  the  time  she  was 
Uving  in  house. 

54  E.  Bringhurst  Street.  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania:  Sold  FHA  221,  $7,500.  Sewer 
pipe  leaking  into  basement.  Defective  elec- 
trical switches:  Leaks  over  windows.  Roof 
leaking  in  bathroom.  No  hand  railings  lead- 
ing to  stairs.  Damp  walls  in  living  room  In- 
dicating leaking  roof.  Faulty  drains.  Proper 
repairs  estimated  to  cost  $771. 

7032  Forres-  .\venue.  Philadelphia.  Penn- 
sylvania Sold  FHA  221.  $11,750.  Burst  sewer- 
age pipe.  Faulty  heating. 

150  Peach  Street  N  .  Philadelphia.  Penn- 
sylvania Sold  FHA  221.  $6,900.  Large  holes  in 
bathroom  floors  causing  water  to  run  into 
room  below.  Rotten  window  frames.  No  hand 
railing  on  rear  porch.  Open  flu  pipe  In  base- 
ment. Cracked  soil  line.  Open  sewer  line  in 
basement.  Defective  electrical  wiring.  De- 
fective plumbing, 

831  S.  51st  Street,  Philadelphia.  Pennsyl- 
vania: Sold  FHA  221.  $9,000.  Broken  sewer- 
.Age  line.  No  gas  line  going  into  house.  Peeling 
paper  and  plaster.  Defective  plumbing 
throughout  house  Broken  heater.  Leaking 
.ind  sagging  roof.  Defective  electrical  wiring. 
No  hand  railing  on  stairs.  Purchasers  can- 
not move  in  since  house  Is  classified  as  sub- 
standard. 

2933  9th  Street  N..  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania- S<ild  FH.\  221.  $5,500.  Owner  had  to 
spet;d  $224  to  repair  plumbing  immediately 
after  moving  in  even  though  the  plumbing 
had  been  certified  to  be  in  working  order  and 
repair  and  FHA  had  inspected  house. 

3113  N.  29th  Street.  Philadelphia.  Pennsyl- 
vania: Sold  FHA  221,  $6,000.  Defective 
plumbing  throughout  house.  Defective  and 
leaking  sewerage.  Rotten  window  frames 
Bathtub  not  connected  to  sewerage  line. 
vVater  drains  into  basement. 


The    Seciu:t.\rt    op    Hovsing    and 
Urb.\n-   Development. 

War'hington,  D.C.  July  31.  1970. 
Hon.  Wright  Patm.kn. 

Chairyrian.  Comrnittee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
tngton.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chapman  :   Yesterday  I  received 
your  letter  of  July  28  concerning  FHA  ap- 
praisal   practices   as   they   relate   to   Section 
235  of  the  1968  Housing  Act. 

The  Federal  Housing  .Administration  some 
time  ago  discovered  the  appraisal  deficiencies 
which  your  letter  has  now  dramatized.  In 
the  interim,  accordingly.  FHA  has  been  ac- 
tively reviewing  and  revising  Its  policies  on 
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appraisals    and    minimum    property    stand- 
ards as  they  relate  to  this  program. 

The  policies  in  question  were  liberalized 
five  years  ago.  However,  It  was  only  recently, 
as  the  new  Section  235  Interest  subsidy  pro- 
gram developed  in  volume,  that  the  abuses 
of  these  liberalized  policies  became  appar- 
ent. 

As  a  result,  a  carefully  revised  policy  for 
appraisal  of  existing  dwellings  was  ready  for 
i3iuan:e  at  the  tinie  your  letter  was  received. 
The  new  palicy  has  just  been  issued  and  is 
now  in  eiTe":.  A  copy  is  enclosed. 

In  a  subsequent  communication,  we  ex- 
pect to  respond  to  the  specific  questions 
raised  in  your  letter.  We  are  also  investigat- 
ing, among  other.s.  each  of  the  transactions 
cited  in  the  staff  memorandum  which  you 
attached.  We  will  share  with  you  the  results 
of  our  inquiry. 

Let  me  express  my  appreciaticn  for  your 
constructive  concern  for  the  sound.  elBcieni 
and  productive  administration  of  this  and 
all  our  other  programs.  I  indeed  share  that 
concern,  and  look  forward  to  continuing  co- 
operation between  this  Department  and  your 
Committee. 

Sincerely, 

George  Romney. 

Appr.aisal  or  Existing  Dwellings — Policy 
Change  Background 

In  1964  only  3'~c  of  all  existing  homes  pur- 
chased with  FHA-insured  mortgages  were  in 
blighted  central  city  areas  Thereafter.  FH.^ 
pursued  a  liberalized  appraisal  policy  de- 
signed to  increase  this  type  of  business  As  a 
consequence  it  climbed  to  8^  of  the  total  in 
1967.  and  to  17  ^c  in  1969.  This  afforded  resi- 
dents of  blighted  areas  mortgage  loans  on 
reasonable  terms  theretofore  unavailable  be- 
cause of  the  reluctance  of  reputable  lenders 
to  take  extra  risks  without  FHA  insurance 
Unfortunately  the  liberalized  FHA  procedure 
applied  In  these  cases  has  aU  too  often  re- 
sulted in  insurance  of  mortgages  the  physical 
security  for  which  is  far  below  the  stated  ob- 
jectives of  the  FHA  Minimum  Property 
Standards.  Not  only  has  this  caused  FHA  to 
sustain  increased  losses  In  property  disposi- 
tions, but  also  It  has  adversely  affected  the 
low-Income  purchasers  involved  in  these 
transactions.  Such  homeowners  when  con- 
fronted with  the  necessity  for  costly  repairs 
and  replacement  of  equipment  find  them- 
selves in  serious  financial  difficulty.  In  such 
cases  FHA  has  done  more  harm  than  good. 

In  addition  there  is  some  evidence  that  the 
liberalized  policy  applicable  to  blighted  areas 
has  generated  a  la.xness  with  respect  to  ap- 
praisal inspections  in  the  case  of  properties 
located  elsewhere. 

1.  Purpose.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  cir- 
cular to  redefine  and  reiterate  appraisal  pol- 
ices applying  to  existing  properties,  and  to 
set  In  motion  the  necessary  steps  to  effect 
Immediate  correction  of  a  most  undesirable 
situation.  It  Is.  however.  Intended  that  this 
be  done  in  such  a  way  that  FHA  continue  to 
be  active  In  blighted  areas. 

2  App'ai^al  imt'uction.s.  In  blighted  areas 
mortgage  insurance  pursuant  to  Section  223 
lei  shall  not  be  interpreted  to  permtt  waiver 
of  the  requirement  that  the  properiy  in  ques- 
tion meet  the  stated  objectives  of  the  FHA 
Minimum  Property  Standards  More  specif- 
ically this  means  thai  a  careful  lr.spec-;or.  be 
made  of  the  buildme  and  premises,  and  that 
the  appraiser  shall  list  as  c::^.d:::cns  to  mort- 
gage insurance  any  repairs,  alterations,  cr 
replacements  necessary  to  bring  the  property 
up  to  the  minimum  standards  la  Section 
223(e)  cases,  the  appraiser  w;::.  however,  ex- 
ercise special  care  to  specify  the  most  eco- 
nomical means  to  the  end.  In  realization  that 
unnecessarily  expensive  corrections  may  jeop- 
ardize the  transaction.  It  is.  of  course,  reccg- 
nized  that  some  proper-ies  are  m  such  con- 
dition that  rejection  is  the  best  answer  for 
all  concerned. 

•  a  I   In  the  appraisal  of  existing  properties 
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without  reference  to  Section  223(e).  careful 
adherence  to  all  applicable  requirements  is 
mandatory. 

(  b  I  For  all  existing  property  appraisals  the 
valuation  requirements  are  as  set  forth  In 
paragraphs  71409.2,  71429  (as  supplemented 
by  HUD  Circular  4400.26)  and  71603  of  the 
FHA  Underwriting  Manual.  Instructions  for 
the  related  inspection  of  the  property  are  In 
paragraph  70751.  Special  instructions  for  de- 
tection of  termite  damage  are  in  paragraph 
70752  All  appraisers  are  required  to  review 
this  material  before  undertaking  any  new 
assignments. 

FHA  cannot  warrant  existing  properties 
against  defects  and  should  make  this  position 
clear  to  all  concerned.  However,  this  does  not 
in  any  way  relieve  the  appraiser  of  his  re- 
sponsibilities as  set  forth  in  the  foregoing 
Manual  references. 

lc)  Supervisory  Insuring  ofSce  staff  must 
follow  the  system  of  spot  checks  of  existing 
construction  appraisals  and  any  other  man- 
agement tools  necessary  to  assure  compliance. 


Valxtation  Analysis 

71409.2  Existing  Dwellings — Requirements: 
The  condition  of  existing  building  improve- 
ments is  examined  at  the  time  of  appraisal 
to  determine  whether  repairs,  alterations,  or 
additions  are  necessary.  If  so  they  should  be 
those  items  proposed  in  the  Property  De- 
scription or  those  essential  to  eliminate  con- 
ditions threatening  the  continued  economic 
soundness  of  the  mortgage  transaction.  Re- 
quired repairs  will  be  limited  to  those  neces- 
sary to  preserve  the  property  and  to  protect 
the  health  and   safety   of  the  occupants. 

T>-plcal  conditions  requiring  repairs  are 
termite  damage;  damaged  or  inoperative 
plumbing,  heating  or  electrical  systems; 
broken  or  missing  fixtures;  rotted  counter 
tops  and  floors;  leaking  roofs;  exterior  paint 
peeled  to  bare  wood;  masonry  and  founda- 
tion damage;  drainage  problems  on-site:  and 
requirements  to  meet  the  code  In  code  en- 
forcement areas.  It  may  also  be  necessary 
to  require  removal  of  dilapidated  outbuild- 
ings which  might  endanger  the  safety  of 
children. 

Conditions  which  do  not  require  repair  in- 
clude "cosmetic"  work  such  as  Interior  paint- 
ing, polishing  floors,  cleaning  or  removal  of 
carpets;  Installation  of  paved  driveways  or 
aprons;  Installation  of  curbs,  gutters,  or  par- 
tial paving  of  street:  replacement  of  tile 
floors  because  tUes  do  not  match;  planting 
of  shrubbery  or  lawns,  and  the  like,  which 
are  not  directly  related  to  the  preservation 
of  the  property  or  the  health  and  safety  of 
the  occupants. 

The  appraiser  Is  reqtdred  to  Inspect  the 
entire  structure  Including  the  attic,  the 
crawl  space  or  basement  and  all  equipment. 
It  is  essential  that  all  deficiencies  not  found 
in  comparable  properties  be  reflected  in 
value.  An  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  required 
repairs,  alterations,  or  additions  Is  made  by 
the  appraiser,  or  by  the  Architectural  Sec- 
tion when  requested.  If  conditions  prevent 
complete  inspection  of  the  propertv  at  the 
time  of  appraisal  (for  example,  snow  cover- 
ing the  roof)  so  that  the  appraiser  cannot 
determine  the  condition,  he  should  require 
either  a  reinspection  prior  to  closing  or  that 
evidence  satisfactory  to  FHA  be  furnished 
concerning  the  condition  of  those  items  cited 
in  the  requirement. 

If  the  appraiser  cannot  determine  whether 
an  mechanical  equipment  is  in  operating 
condition,  he  should  make  a  commitment 
requirement  that  the  mortgagee  furnish  evi- 
dence satisfactory  to  FHA  that  all  mechanical 
equipment  is  in  operating  condition  at  the 
time  Of  loan  closing. 

A  proper  appraisal  requires  that  the  ap- 
praiser consider  not  only  the  condition  of 
the  property  and  its  equipment  but  also  the 
functional  adequacy  of  the  components  un- 
der conditions  typically  expected.  Inferior 
quality   roofing,    plumbing,    heating   equlp- 
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ment,  undersize  hot  water  heaters,  bottom 
of  the  line  appliances  are  items  which  must 
be  of  concern  to  the  appraiser  in  estimating 
value.  Careful  Inspection  of  the  property 
being  appraised  and  evaluation  of  the  con- 
dition and  adequacy  of  all  its  elements  is  an 
integral  pan  of  the  appraiser's  function 
without  which  he  cannot  make  a  proper  ap- 
praisal. 

The  appraiser  must  be  especially  careful  in 
checking  the  house  and  the  operation  of 
equipment  where  a  property  shows  e\idence 
of  neglect  or  vandalism. 

House  of  Represfntaiives. 
Committee  of  Banking  and  Currency. 

Washington,  D.C,  August  1, 1970. 
Hon.  George  Romnev. 
Secretary,   Department  of  Housing  and    Vr- 

ban  Development,  Washington .  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Tliauk  you  for  your 
prompt  response  of  July  31,  1970.  to  my  July 
28  letter  to  you 

You  are  to  be  commended  for  the  Imme- 
diate action  you  are  taking  in  this  matter. 
Certainly  we  shall  be  happy  to  meet  with  you 
or  your  representatives  on  this  matter  at 
any  time. 

We  shall,  of  course,  immediately  analyze 
the  new  appraisal  regulations  for  existing 
housing  which  you  have  promulgated.  We 
shall  also  look  forward  to  the  findings  of 
your  Investigation  concerning  the  material 
sent  to  you  in  my  letter  of  July  28  and  your 
answer  to  the  questions  raised  in  that  letter. 

I  am  concerned,  however,  about  the  prob- 
able wrongs  that  have  already  been  commit- 
ted In  this  235  existing  housing  program  and 
would  appreciate  your  response  as  to  what 
can  be  done  to  correct  the  situation  as  far 
as  those  people  who  have  been  victimized  by 
unscrupulous  dealings  Involving  the  235  ex- 
isting housing  programs. 

Again,  I  wish  to  commend  you  and  your 
office  for  your  prompt  action  In  this  matter. 

With  best  personal  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Weight  Patman, 

Chairman. 


NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  ART 
CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  3,  1970 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  place  in  the 
Congressional  Record  the  Calendar  of 
Events  for  the  month  of  August  1970  for 
the  National  Gallery  of  Art.  Once  again 
the  National  Gallery  has  planned  an  out- 
standing number  of  events,  which  I 
heartily  recommend  to  my  colleagues 
and  the  American  people : 

Nation.al  Gallery  of  Art,  August  1970 

american  paintings  and  sculpture 

catalogue 

After  more  than  thirty  years  of  research, 
the  National  Gallery  has  published  a  sum- 
mary catalogiie  of  its  collection  of  American 
paintings  and  sculpture. 

Research  on  this  fully  illustrated  cata- 
logue of  827  paintings  and  five  sculptures  In 
the  collection  of  the  National  Gallery  was 
begun  by  James  W.  Lane,  former  curator  of 
the  Gallery's  American  collection,  and  con- 
tinued under  his  successor.  William  P.  Camp- 
bell, who  Is  now  Acting  Chief  Curator  of  the 
Gallery.  Study  of  the  collection  has  led  to 
many  new  attributions  and  discoveries  about 
the  works. 

The  collection  is  strongest  In  eighteenth 
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and  nineteenth  century  portraiture.  Among 
these  are  particularly  fine  works  by  Ben- 
jamin West,  John  Singleton  Copley.  Gilbert 
Stuart  and  Thomas  Sully.  The  collection  Is 
also  rich  in  paintings  by  John  Trumbull. 
James  McNeill  Whistler.  Mary  Cassatt.  John 
Singer  Sargent  and  George  Bellows.  The 
American  naive  pictures,  Mr.  Campbell  has 
noted,  comprise  "possibly  the  most  impor- 
tant group  of  such  paintings  in  a  public 
collection." 

SPECIAL    SUMMER    EXHIBITION 

The  exhibition  of  Impressionist  and  Post- 
Impressionist  paintings  and  sculpture  from 
the  Nathan  Cummlngs  collection  will  con- 
tinue through  Labor  Day.  One  large  bronze 
by  contemporary  British  sculptor  Henry 
Moore  is  on  view  outside  the  Gallery's  Con- 
stitution Ave.  entrance.  An  Acoustlguide 
tour  of  the  exhibition  is  available. 

PRINT    EXHIBITION 

A  selection  of  twenty-five  turn-of-the- 
century  French  prints,  mostly  color  litho- 
graphs, from  the  Rusenwald  Collection  of 
the  National  Gallery  are  on  view  through 
Labor  Day. 

FILMS 

During  August,  two  films  will  be  shown 
for  the  first  time  at  the  National  Gallery. 
A  Gallery  of  Children  and  Reflections  in 
Space.  In  Search  of  Rembrandt  continues  to 
be  shown  on  weekdays.  Refer  to  the  weekly 
listings  of  this  calendar  for  showings.  For 
details  on  the  evening  showings  of  "Civilisa- 
tion," call  737-4220. 

Monday,  July  27,  through  Sunday,  Au- 
gust 2. 

PAINTING   of  THE   V\-EEK' 

Renoir.  Obalisque. —  (Chester  Dale  Collec- 
tion) Gallerv  90,  Tues.  through  Sat  12:00 
&2:00;  Sun.  3:30  &  6:00 

TOUR 

Introduction  to  the  Collection. — Rotunda. 
Mon.  through  Sat.  11:00.  1:00  &  3.00;  Sun. 
2:30  &  5:00. 

SUNDAY    LECTURE 

Modern  Art:  Matisse  and  Rouault. — Speak- 
er: Carleen  Keating.  Staff  Lecturer;  National 
Gallery  of  Art,  Auditorium  4:00. 

SUNDAY  FILM 

A   Gallery  of   Children,   1:00. 

WEEKDAY   FILMS 

A  Gallery  of  Children— 2  00:  In  Search  of 
Rembrandt — 5:00. 

GALLERY   HOtmS 

Weekdays  and  Saturdays.  10:00  a.m.  to  9:00 
p.m.;  Sundays,  12  noon  to  10:00  p.m. 

PAINTING  OF  THE  WEEK* 

Goya  Victor  Guye. —  iGift  of  William  Nel- 
son Cromwell )  Gallery  50,  Tues.  through  Sat. 
12:00  &  2:00;  Sun.  3:30  &  6:00. 

TOUR 

Introduction  to  the  Collection. — Rotunda, 
Mon.  through  Sat.  11:00,  1:00  &  3:00;   Sun 
2:30  &  5:00. 

SUNDAY   LECTURE 

Modern  Art:  Picasso  and  Braque. — Speaker: 
William  J.  Williams;  Staff  Lecturer,  National 
Gallery  of  Art,  Auditorium  4:00. 

SUNDAY  FILM 

Reflections  in  Space — 100. 

WEEKDAY   FILMS 

Reflections  in  Space — 2:00.  In  Search  of 
Rembrandt — 4:00. 

CAFETERIA    HOURS 

Sundays:  Dinner,  1:00  p.m.  to  7:00  p.m.; 
Weekdays:  Snack  Service.  10:00  a.m.  to  11  00 
a.m.,  2:30  to  5:00  pm.:  Luncheon,  11:00  a.m. 
to  230  p.m.;  Dinner,  5:00  p  m.  to  7:30  pm 

Monday,  August  10,  through  Sunday,  Au- 
gust 16. 


Footnote  at  end  of  article. 
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PAIjmJJO  OF  THE   WEEK  ' 

Gerald  David.  The  Rest  on  the  Flight  into 
Egypt.— (Aadrev/  Mellon  Collection)  Gallery 
39,  Tues,  through  Sat.  12:00  &  2:00;  Sun. 
3:30  &  6:00. 

TOUR 

IntTOdiiction  to  the  Collection. — Rotunda, 
Men.  through  Sat.  11:00,  1:00  &  3:00;  Sun. 
2:30  &  5:00. 

SUNDAY    LECTURE 

Modern  Art:  Kirchner  and  Kandinsky. — 
Speaker:  Charlotte  Snyder,  Summer  Staff 
Lecturer:  National  Gallery  of  Art,  Auditor- 
ium 4:00. 

SUNDAY    HLM 

A  Gallery  of  Children — 1 :00. 

WEEKDAY    riLMS 

A  Gallery  of  Children— 2:00.  In  Search 
of  Rembrandt — 4:00. 

Monday,  August  17.  through  Sunday,  Au- 
gust 23. 

PAINTING    OF    THE    WEEK  * 

Delacroix.  The  Arab  Tax. —  (Chester  Dale 
Fund)  Gallery  83,  Tues.  through  Sat.  12:00 
(S42:0O;  Sun.  3:30&6:00. 

TOUR 

Introduction  to  the  Collection.  Rotunda, 
Men.  through  Sat.  11:00,  1:00  &  3:00,  Sun. 
2:30  &  5:00. 

SUNDAY    LECTTTRE 

Modern  Art:  La  Fresnaye  and  Leger — 
Speaker:  Margaret  Bouton.  Curator  in 
Charge  of  Education;  National  Gallery  of 
Art,  Auditorium  4 :  00. 

SUNDAY    FILM 

Reflections  in  Space. — 1:00. 

WEEKDAY    FILMS 

Reflections  in  Space. — 2:00,  In  Search  of 
Rembrandt,  4:00. 

For  reproductions  and  slides  of  the  col- 
lection, books,  and  other  related  publlca- 
flons.  self-service  rooms  are  open  dally  near 
the  Constitution  Avenue  entrance. 

PAINTING    OF    THE    WEEK* 

Francesco  di  Giorgio.  God  the  Father  Sur- 
rounded by  Angels  and  Cherubim. —  (Samuel 
H.  BCress  Collection)  Gallery  5.  Tues.  through 
Sat.  12:00  &  2:00;  Sun.  3:30  &  6:00. 

TOUR 

Introduction  to  the  Collection. — Rotunda, 
Mon.  throtigh  Sat.  11:00.  1:00  &  3:00,  Sun. 
2:30&5:00. 

SUNDAY   LECTtJRE 

Modem  Art:  Chagall  and  Dubuffet.— 
Speaker:  Troy  Thomas;  Staff  Lecturer,  Na- 
tional Gallery  of  Art,  Auditorium  4:00. 

SUNDAY    FILM 

A  Gallery  of  Children.— 1 :00. 

WEEKDAY    FILMS 

A  Gallery  of  Children,  2:00. — In  Search  of 
Rembrandt,  4:00. 

Inquiries  concerning  the  Gallery's  educa- 
tional services  should  be  adUressed  to  the 
Educational  OfBce  or  telephoned  to  (202) 
737-4215    ext.  272. 

FOOTNOTES 

•11"  X  14"  reproductions  with  text«  for 
sale  this  week — 15t  each.  If  mailed.  25<! 
each. 


JAPANESE    PROJECTIONS    STARTLE 
U.S.  ECONOMISTS 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  3.  1970 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Chi- 
cago Sun-Times  carried  a  column  last 
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week  by  the  distinguished  journalist, 
Charles  Bartlett,  which  should  be  of 
great  interest  to  all  of  us. 

Mr.  Bartlett  pointed  out  that  the  Japa- 
nese Finance  Ministry  has  startled  econ- 
omists here  in  the  United  States  by 
publishing  economy  projections  which 
foresee  per  capita  incomes  in  Japan  of 
$55,267  by  the  end  of  this  century. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Japa- 
nese study  shows  that  America's  annual 
per  capita  income  is  estimated  at  mere- 
ly $14,161  by  the  year  2001,  considerably 
less  than  all  the  European  countries  ex- 
cept Great  Britain. 

I  carmot  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the 
Japanese  projections,  but  I  do  believe 
that  these  projections  warrant  more  than 
passing  interest  by  all  of  us  in  this 
coimtry. 

I  said  the  other  day  that  when  we  ex- 
amine the  economic  growth  of  Japan, 
West  Germany,  the  Ccmmon  Market 
countries,  and  other  economic  systems 
around  the  world,  we  Americans  better 
realize  that  we  are  faced  with  an  in- 
creased challenge  from  world  competi- 
tion. 

We  Americans  have  been  fortunate  in 
the  last  200  years,  in  that  our  cities  have 
not  been  ravaged  by  the  horrors  of  war 
as  have  the  Japanese  and  European 
cities.  It  should  be  perfectly  clear  to  all 
of  us  that  the  re^t  of  the  world  is  now 
developing  production  techniques  and 
methods  which  could  make  America  a 
second-rate  economic  power  in  the  next 
decade. 

I  am  submitting  into  the  Record  today 
Mr.  Bartlett's  excellent  column  because 
I  believe  it  should  serve  as  a  basis  for  a 
national  dialog  on  how  we  Americans 
can  improve  the  productivity  of  our  in- 
dustrial output  and  also  address  our- 
selves to  the  whole  question  of  quality 
production. 

No  one  in  this  Nation  is  providing  the 
leadership  today  toward  a  recognition 
that  we  are  faced  with  some  very  serious 
competition  from  most  of  the  world,  and 
that  competition  can  be  met.  I  have  no 
doubt  in  the  American  system  or  the 
dedication  of  the  American  worker.  But 
it  does  occur  to  me  that  we  must  try  to 
bring  about  a  greater  degree  of  under- 
standing of  the  challenge  that  lies  ahead, 
and  a  greater  degree  of  cooperation  be- 
tween labor,  industry,  and  government  to 
meet  that  challenge. 

Mr.  Bartlett  has  performed  a  notable 
public  service  by  calling  the  Japanese 
study  to  the  attention  of  the  American 
people. 

His  column  follows: 

Japanese  Projections  Startle  U.S. 
Economists 

Washington.— The  Japanese  Finance  Min- 
istry has  startled  economists  here  by  pub- 
lishing economic  projections  which  foresee 
per  capita  incomes  In  Japan  of  $16,426  by 
1991  and  $55,267  by  the  end  of  the  century. 

The  Japanese  anticipations  for  the  United 
States  are  far  more  conservative.  A  per  capita 
income  of  merely  $14,161  is  predicted  for 
2001.  considerably  less  than  all  the  Euro- 
pean countries  except  Great  Britain. 

The  modest  estimate  for  the  United 
States  comes  almost  as  reassurance  at  a 
time  when  the  upward  sweep  of  wage  settle- 
ments is  promising  to  prolong  the  inflation. 
The  new  teamsters  contract  In  Chloago 
(which  may  ultimately  mean,  food  chain 
economists  say,  a  4  per  cent  rise  In  food 
costs)    and  the  ominous  start  of  the  auto 
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negotiations  warn  again  that  the  quest  for 
the  golden  fleece  of  wage-price  stability  has 
barely  begun. 

The  Nixon  economists  reflect  growing  con- 
fidence in  their  ability  to  avoid  a  recession, 
but  they  concede  privately  they  hold  sUm 
hopes  of  prying  the  economy  out  of  its 
slough  by  election  time.  They  will  soon  begin 
some  new  anti-inflationary  gestures  but 
these  are  stage-dressing. 

American  labor  leaders,  seeing  no  solution 
short  of  controls,  describe  their  rank-and- 
file  as  increasingly  sensitive  to  the  threat 
of  unemployment.  But  they  nevertheless 
press  for  big  wage  gains  because  they  And  it 
hard  to  pay  their  bills. 

Ettsmay  over  the  arduous  pursuit  of  sta- 
bility which  lies  ahead  is  prompting  some 
to  question  whether  the  Pull  Employment 
Act  of  1946  should  not  be  amended  to  put 
the  objective  of  price  stability  ahead  of 
economic  growth.  The  idea  draws  enthusiasm 
from  the  environmentalists,  who  see  afflu- 
ence and  consumption  as  enemies. 

"I  confess  I  am  not  charmed,"  John  Stuart 
Mills  wrote  100  years  ago,  "with  the  Ideal  of 
life  held  out  by  those  who  think  that  the 
normal  state  of  human  beings  is  that  of 
struggling  to  get  on;  that  the  trampling, 
crushing,  elbowing,  and  treading  on  each 
other's  heels  are  most  desirable  lot  of  hu- 
man kind." 

Mills  added  that  this  kind  of  life  prevails 
particularly  in  the  northern  and  middle 
states  of  America  where.  "The  life  of  the 
whole  of  one  sex  Is  devoted  to  dollar-hunt- 
ing, and  of  the  other  to  breeding  dollar- 
hunters." 


INVESTIGATION  OP  WILLIAM  O. 
DOUGLAS 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  GRIFFIN 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  3,  1970 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
months  ago  a  bipartisan  effort  was 
launched  by  more  than  one-fourth  of 
this  body  to  investigate  whether  im- 
peachment proceedings  should  be 
brought  against  William  O.  Douglas, 
Associate  Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court. 

Serious  questions  have  been  raised  over 
Justice  Douglas'  behavior  while  on  the 
Court  and  I  strongly  feel  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  entitled  to  a  full  and 
complete  inquiry.  That  is  why  I  joined 
in  the  introduction  of  a  resolution  to 
create  a  select  committee  of  six  Members 
of  the  House  to  investigate  and  deter- 
mine whether  Associate  Justice  Douglas 
has  committed  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors as  that  phrase  appears  in  the 
Constitution. 

After  the  introduction  of  the  afore- 
mentioned resolution,  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  announced  that  it  would 
conduct  an  investigation  ba.sed  on  an 
impeachment  resolution  that  had  been 
introduced. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  us  have  been 
anxiously  awaiting  results  of  the  inquiry 
by  the  Judiciary  Committee  which  is  now 
in  its  fourth  month.  We  have  had  no 
report  of  the  committee's  progress. 

The  Jackson,  Miss.,  Daily  News,  on 
July  27,  1970,  carried  the  Allen-Gold- 
smith syndicated  column  which  discussed 
the  status  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
probe.  As  a  part  of  my  remarks.  I  include 
this  column  and  the  text  of  the  resolu- 
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tion  introduced  by  over  one-fourth  of 
the  Members  in  the  House : 

Cblleh  Probe  of  Douglas  Raises  Doubt  op 
Sincerity 

(By  Robert  S.  Allen  and  John  A.  Goldsmith) 

Washington,  D.C. — Increasingly  critical 
doubts  are  being  raised  as  to  Just  how  sin- 
cere that  special  House  Judiciary  subcom- 
mittee is  in  making  a  thorough  and  forth- 
right investigation  of  Justice  WUUam  O. 
Douglas. 

So  far,  there  is  little  Indication  that  very 
much  has  been  done — If  anjrthlng. 

In  the  three  months  the  probe  has  been 
underway,  the  backstage  record  is  one  of 
persistent  foot  dragging  and  dawdling. 

As  a  consequence,  with  the  Investigators 
due  to  report  to  the  full  House  in  three 
weeks  (Aug.  20),  both  their  intent  and  non- 
chalant proceedings  are  being  bluntly  ques- 
tioned by  fellow  legislators.  There  Is  consid- 
erable evidence  to  support  these  Indignant 
complaints  and  misgivings,  as  follows: 

The  subcommittee,  headed  by  Rep.  Eman- 
uel Celler,  D-N.Y.,  82,  has  held  no  hearings- 
private  or  public. 

NO  subpoenas  yet 
No  subpoenas  have  been  Issued,  and  no 
one  has  been  questioned  under  oath.  Last 
month  three  staff  members  of  the  committee 
spent  a  day  in  Los  Angeles  talking  to  Albert 
Parvin,  head  of  the  foundation  by  that  name 
which  paid  Douglas  around  $100,000  osten- 
sibly as  a  "director."  The  foundation  derives 
much  of  its  income  from  Nevada  gambling 
Interests.  Pardin  was  not  put  under  oath, 
and  no  subf>oena  was  served  on  him  for  files 
and  records.  The  staffmen  were  content  to 
examine  the  documents  he  showed  them. 

The  same  casual  procedure  was  followed 
In  questioning  Robert  Hutchins  and  Harry 
Ashmore.  who  run  the  leftist  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Democratic  Institutions  at  Santa 
Barbara.  Douglas  got  $6,800  from  this  outfit 
as  a  "director."  He  Is  not  head  of  a  newly 
created  executive  committee  at  $75  per  diem 
and  expenses.  It  is  unknown  how  much  he 
has  received  under  this   arrangement. 

No  special  counsel  has  been  employed  by 
the  subcommittee  to  direct  the  investigation. 
Also,  no  extra  help  has  been  hired.  Chair- 
man Celler  has  insisted  on  using  only  the 
regular  sta:T  of  the  Judiciary  Committee — 
already  overloaded  with  a  large  accumulation 
of  important  pending  legislation.  Nominally, 
six  staff  members  were  assigned  to  the 
Douglas  probe,  but  reportedly  only  half  that 
number  have  worked  en  It  at  any  one  time — 
despite  the  fact  that  several  hundred  thou- 
sand documents  have  been  submitted  by  the 
Justice  Department,  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice and  other  government  agencies. 

This  do-nothing  record  explains  why  Irate 
Hcu?e  members  are  saying  It  Is  virtually 
cenain  the  subcommittee  will  have  to  ask  for 
another  60-c!ay  extension  to  do  Its  Job.  That 
V.-111  be  the  second. 

When  the  Investlgaticn  was  first  an- 
nounced by  Celler,  longtime  chairman  of  the 
•ull  Judiciary  Committee,  in  a  diversionary 
moTo  to  prevent  a  probe  by  the  full  House, 
he  solemnly  promisee!  to  report  !n  60  days 
But  shortly  before  that  deadline,  he  had  the 
•Judiciary  Committee  grant  a  60-day  exten- 
sion. 

That  expires  Aug.  20 — when  under  present 
plans,  the  House  won't  even  be  In  session. 
1  ,^1^^  *^*  House  well  caught  up  with  Its 
■■ri  h  *'^^  calendar  (thanks  to  no  protracted 
debates  "  over  a  meaningless  Cooper-Church 
fmti-Cambodla  amendment,  the  Hatfleld-Mc- 
uovern  end-the-war  resolution  and  other 
poutics-insplred  proposals) .  bipartisan  lead- 
er; have  decided  to  take  a  three-week  sum- 
mer recess— starting  around  Aug.  15.  Under 
that  arrangement,  the  House  will  be  shut 
aown  when  the  subcommittee  is  supposed  to 
submit  Us  findings— if  any ! 
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That's  why  it  is  taken  as  a  forgvine  con- 
clusion that  the  probers  will  ask  for — and  the 
Judiciary  Committee  will  approve — another 
60-day  extension. 

And  that  isn't  all. 

House  members  are  openly  voicing  the 
strong  suspicion  that  the  secret  aim  of  Celler 
and  other  subcommltteemen  is  to  stall  mak- 
ing a  report  until  after  the  Nov.  3  congres- 
sional elections.  By  that  time.  Congress  may 
have  wound  up  Its  work  and  quit. 

That  would  mean  nothing  could  be  done 
about  Douglas  until  the  new  Congress  con- 
venes In  January — when,  under  the  rules,  the 
investigating  committee  would  have  to  be 
reconstituted  and  the  probe  started  all  over 
again,  assuming  that  is  demanded.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  Celler  set  up  the  special  panel 
only  when  forced  to  do  so.  It's  highly  con- 
jectural what  he  will  do  In  the  next  Congress. 

H.  Res.  925 
■Whereas,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  provides  in  Article  HI,  Section  1.  that 
Justices  of   the  Supreme  Court  shall   hold 
office  only  "during  good  behavior",  and 

Whereas,  the  Constitution  also  provides  in 
Article  II.  Section  4.  that  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  shall  be  removed  from  Office 
on  Impeachment  for  High  Crimes  and  Mis- 
demeanors, and 

Whereas  the  Constitution  also  provides  In 
Article  VI  that  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
shall  be  bound  by  "Oath  or  Affirmation  to 
support  this  Constitution"  and  the  United 
States  Code  (5  U.S.C.  16)  prescribes  the  fol- 
lowing form  of  oath  which  was  taken  and 
sworn  to  by  William  OrvlUe  Douglas  prior  to 
his  accession  to  incumbency  on  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court: 

"I,  William  Orville  Douglas,  do  solemnly 
swear  that  I  will  support  and  defend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  against 
all  enemies,  foreign  and  domestic;  that  I  will 
bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the  same; 
that  I  take  this  obligation  freely,  without 
any  mental  reservation  or  purpose  of  evasion, 
and  that  I  will  well  and  faithfully  discharge 
the  duties  of  the  office  on  which  I  am  about 
to  enter.  So  help  me  God." 
and 

Whereas,  Integrity  and  objectivity  In  re- 
spect to  Issues  and  causes  to  be  presented  to 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  for  final 
determination  make  it  mandatory  that  Mem- 
bers thereof  refrain  from  public  advocacy  of 
a  position  on  any  matter  that  may  come 
before  the  High  Court  lest  public  confidence 
In  this  constitutionally  co-equal  Judicial 
body  be  undermined,  and 

Whereas,  the  said  William  Orville  Douglas 
has,  on  frequent  occasions  In  published  writ- 
ings, speeches,  lectures  and  statements,  de- 
clared a  personal  position  on  Issues  to  come 
before  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  In- 
dicative of  a  prejudiced  and  non-judicial  at- 
titude incompatible  with  good  behavior  and 
contrary  to  the  requirements  of  Judicial  de- 
corum obligatory  upon  the  Federal  Judiciary 
in  general  and  members  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  in  particular,  and 

Whereas,  by  the  aforementioned  conduct 
and  writings,  the  said  William  On-llle  Doug- 
las has  established  himself  before  the  public. 
Including  litigants  whose  lives,  rights  and 
future  are  seriously  affected  by  decisions  of 
the  Court  of  which  the  said  William  Orville 
Douglas  is  a  member,  as  a  partisan  advocate 
and  not  as  a  Judge,  and 

Whereas,  by  Indicating  in  advance  of  Su- 
preme Court  decisions,  on  the  basis  of  de- 
clswed.  printed,  or  quoted  convictions,  how 
he  would  decide  matters  in  controversy  pend- 
ing and  to  become  pending  before  the  Court 
of  which  he  is  a  member,  the  said  William 
Orville  Douglas  has  committed  the  high  mis- 
demeanor of  undermining  the  integrity  of 
the  highest  constitutional  Court  In  America, 
and    has    wilfully    and    deliberately    under- 
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mined  public  confidence  in  the  said  Court 
as  an  institution,  and 

Whereas,  contrary  to  his  Oath  of  Office  as 
well  as  patently  in  conflict  with  the  Canons 
of  Ethics  for  the  Judiciary  of  the  American 
Bar  Association,  the  said  William  Orville 
Douglas  nevertheless  on  February  19.  1970, 
did  publish  and  publicly  distribute  through- 
out the  United  States,  statements  encourag- 
ing, aggravating  and  inciting  violence,  an- 
archy and  civil  unrest  in  the  form  of  a  book 
entitled  "Points  of  Rebellion"  in  which  the 
said  William  Orville  Douglas,  all  the  while 
an  Incumbent  on  the  Highest  Court  of  last 
resort  in  the  United  States,  st.ated,  among 
other  things,  that: 

"But  where  grievances  pile  high  and  most 
of  the  elected  spokesmen  represent  the 
Establishment,  violence  may  be  the  only  ef- 
fective response."  (pp.  88-89,  "Points  of  Re- 
bellion," Random  House,  Inc..  February  19 
1970.  William  O.  Douglas. 

"The  special  interests  that  control  gov- 
ernment use  Its  powers  to  favor  themselves 
and  to  perpetuate  regimes  of  oppression,  ex- 
ploitation, and  discrimination  against  the 
many."  (ibid,  p  92) 

"People  march  and  protest  but  thev  are 
not  heard."  (ibid  p.  881 

"Where  there  Is  a  persistent  sense  of  futil- 
ity, there  is  violence:  and  that  is  where  we 
are  today."  (Ibid,  p  56) 

"The  two  parties  have  become  almost  In- 
distinguishable: and  each  is  controlled  by 
the  Establishment.  The  modern  dav  dis- 
senters and  protesters  are  functioning  as  the 
loyal  opposition  functions  in  England.  They 
are  the  mounting  voice  of  political  opposi- 
tion to  the  status  quo.  calling  for  revolu- 
tionary changes  in  our  In.stlttitions.  Yet  the 
powers-that-be  falntlv  echo  Adolph  Hitler  " 
(ibid.  p.  57) 

"Yet  American  protesters  need  not  be  sub- 
missive. A  speaker  who  resists  arrest  is  act- 
ing as  a  free  man."  (ibid,  p.  6) 

"We  must  realize  that  today's  Establish- 
ment Is  the  new  George  III.  Whether  it  will 
continue  to  adhere  to  his  tactics,  we  do  not 
know.  If  it  does,  the  redress,  honored  in 
tradition.  Is  also  revolution."  (ibid,  p.  95) 
and  thus  wilfully  and  deliberately  fanned 
the  flres  of  unrest,  rebellion,  and  revolution 
In  the  United  States,  and 

Whereas,  in  the  April  1970  Issue  of  Ever- 
green Magazine,  the  said  William  On-llle 
Douglas  for  pay  did.  while  Incumbent  on  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  publish  an 
article  entitled  Redress  and  Revolution,  ap- 
pearing on  page  41  of  said  Issue  immediately 
following  a  malicious  caricature  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  as  George  III.  as 
well  as  photographs  of  nudes  engaging  in 
various  acts  of  sexual  Intercourse,  in  which 
article  the  said  William  Orville  Douglas  again 
wrote  for  pay  that: 

"George  III  was  the  symbol  against  which 
our  Pounders  made  a  revolution  now  con- 
sidered bright  and  glorious.  .  .  .  We  must 
realize  that  today's  Establishment  is  the 
new  George  in.  Whether  it  will  continue 
to  adhere  to  his  tactic,  we  do  not  know. 
If  it  does,  the  redress,  honored  in  tradi- 
tion, is  also  Revolution." 
and 

Whereas,  the  .said  William  Orvllie  Douglas, 
prepared,  authored,  and  received  pavment 
for  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  March 
1969  Issue  of  the  magazine.  Avant  Garde,  pub- 
lished by  Ralph  Oinzburg.  previously  con- 
victed of  sending  obscene  literature  through 
the  United  States  Malls,  (see  383  U.S.  463) 
at  a  time  when  the  said  Ralph  Glnzburg 
was  actively  pursuing  an  appeal  from  his 
conviction  upon  a  charge  of  malicious  libel 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  yet  nevertheless  the  said  William 
Orville  Douglas,  as  a  sitting  member  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  know- 
ing full  well  his  own  financial  relationship 
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with  this  litigant  Defore  the  Court,  sat  in 
judgment  on  the  Ginzburg  appeal,  all  In 
clear  violation  and  conflict  with  his  Oath 
of  OfiBce.  the  Canons  of  Judicial  Ethics,  and 
Fede.-al  law  (396  U.S.  1049  > .  and 

Whereas,  while  an  incumbent  on  the 
Uiiited  Siaies  Supreme  Court  the  said  Wil- 
liam Orville  Douglas  for  hire  has  served  and 
IS  reported  to  still  serve  as  a  Director  and 
as  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee 
uf  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratic 
Institutions  in  Santa  Barbara,  California,  a 
politically  oriented  action  organization 
which,  among  other  things,  has  organized 
national  conferences  designed  to  seek  detente 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  openly  encouraged 
student  radicalism,  and 

Whereas,  the  said  Center  for  the  Study 
of  Democratic  Institutions,  in  violation  of 
the  Losjan  Act,  sponsored  and  financed  a 
■Pacem  in  Terris  II  Convocation"  at  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  May  28-31.  1967,  to  discuss 
foreign  allairs  and  U.S.  foreign  policy  in- 
cluding the  'Case  of  Vietnam"  and  the  "Case 
of  Germany",  to  which  Ho  Chi  Minh  was 
publicly  invited,  and  all  while  the  United 
States  was  in  the  midst  of  war  In  which 
Communists  directed  by  the  saiv.e  Ho  Chi 
Minh  were  killing  American  boys  fighting 
to  give  South  Vietnam  the  Independence 
and  freedom  from  aggression  we  had  prom- 
ised that  Nation,  and  from  this  same  Center 
there  were  paid  to  the  said  William  Orville 
Douglas  fees  of  $500  per  day  for  Seminars 
and  Articles,  and 

Whereas,  paid  activity  of  this  type  by  a 
sitting  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  is  contrary  to  his  Oath  of 
Office  to  uphold  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion, violative  of  the  Canons  of  Ethics  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  and  Is  believed 
to  constitute  misdemeanors  of  the  most 
fundamental  type  In  the  context  In  which 
that  term  appears  in  the  United  Staes  Con- 
stitution (Article  n,  Section  4)  as  well  as 
failing  to  constitute  "good  behavior"  as 
that  term  appears  In  the  Constitution  (Ar- 
ticle III,  Section  1 ) ,  upon  which  the  tenure 
of  all  Federal  Judges  is  expressly  conditioned, 
and 

Whereas,  moneys  paid  to  the  said  William 
Orville  Douglas  from  and  by  the  aforemen- 
tioned Center  are  at  least  as  follows:  1962. 
S900,  1963.  $800;  1965.  $1,000;  196U.  SI.OCO; 
1968.  1.100;  1969.  $2,000;  all  during  tenure 
on  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  and 
all  while  a  Director  on  a  Board  of  Directors 
that  meets  tand  met)  blannually  to  deter- 
mine the  general  {xjlicles  of  the  Center,  and 

Whereas,  the  said  William  Orville  Douglas, 
contrary  to  his  sworn  obligation  to  refrain 
therefrom  and  in  violation  of  the  Canons  of 
Ethics,  has  repeatedly  engaged  in  political 
activity  while  an  incumbent  of  the  High 
Court,  evidenced  in  p.irt  by  his  authorization 
for  the  use  of  his  mme  in  a  recent  political 
fund-raising  letter,  has  continued  public  ad- 
vocacy of  the  recognition  of  Red  China  by 
the  United  States,  has  publicly  criticized  the 
military  posture  of  the  United  States,  has 
authored  for  pay  several  articles  on  subjects 
p.itently  related  to  causes  pending  or  to  be 
pending  before  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  in  Playboy  Magazine  on  such  subjects 
as  invasions  of  privacy  and  civil  liberties,  and 
most  recently  has  expressed  In  Brazil  public 
critlclPin  of  the  United  States  foreign 
policy  while  on  a  visit  to  Brazil  in  1969, 
plainly  designed  to  undermine  public  con- 
fldence  in  S^uth  and  L.itin  American  coun- 
tries in  the  motives  and  objectives  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  in  Latin 
Amerlc:),  and 

Whereas,  in. addition  to  the  foregoing,  and 
while  a  sitting  Justice  on  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  the  said  William  Orville 
Douglas  has  charged,  been  paid  and  received 
$12,000  per  annum  as  President  and  Director 
of  the  Parvin  Pound.;tlon  from  1960  to  1969, 
which  Foun.-'.ation  received  substantial  in- 
come from  gambling  interests  In  the  Free- 
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mont  Casino  at  Las  Vegas,  Nevada,  as  well 
as  the  Flamingo  at  the  same  location,  ac- 
companied by  innumerable  conflicts  of  In- 
terest and  overlapping  financial  maneuvers 
frequently  involved  in  litigation  the  ultimate 
appeal  from  which  could  only  be  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  which  the  said  William  Or- 
ville Douglas  was  and  is  a  member,  the  ten- 
ure of  the  said  William  Orville  Douglas  with 
the  Parvin  Foundation  being  reported  to  have 
existed  since  1960  in  the  capacity  of  Presi- 
dent, and  resulting  in  the  receipt  by  the 
said  William  Orville  Douglas  from  the  Parvin 
Foundation  of  fees  aggregating  at  least 
$85,000,  all  while  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  and  all  while  refer- 
ring to  Internal  Revenue  Service  investiga- 
tion of  the  Parvin  Foundation  while  a  Jus- 
tice of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  as 
a  "manufactured  case"  intended  to  force 
him  to  leave  the  bench,  all  while  he  was 
still  President  and  Director  of  the  said 
Foundation  and  was  earning  a  $12,000  an- 
nual salary  In  those  posts,  a  patent  conflict 
of  Interest,  and 

Whereas,  it  has  been  repeatedly  alleged 
that  the  said  William  Orville  Douglas  In  his 
position  as  President  of  the  Parwin  Founda- 
tion did  In  fact  give  the  said  Foundation 
tax  advice,  with  particular  reference  to  mat- 
ters known  by  the  said  William  Orville  Doug- 
las at  the  time  to  have  been  under  investiga- 
tion by  the  United  States  Internal  Revenue 
Services,  all  contrary  to  the  basic  legal  and 
Judicial  requirement  that  a  Supreme  Court 
Justice  may  not  give  legal  advice,  and  par- 
ticularly not  for  a  fee,  and 

Whereas,  the  said  William  Orville  Douglas 
has,  from  time  to  time  over  the  past  ten 
years,  had  dealings  with.  Involved  himself 
with,  and  may  actually  have  received  fees 
and  travel  expenses,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly, from  known  criminals,  gamblers, 
and  gangsters  or  their  representatives  and 
associates,  for  services,  both  within  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  abroad,  and 

Whereas,  the  foregoing  conduct  on  the  part 
of  the  said  William  Orville  Douglas  while  a 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  Is  incompatible 
with  his  constitutional  obligation  to  refrain 
from  non-Judlclal  activity  of  a  patently  un- 
ethical nature,  and 

Whereas,  the  foregoing  conduct  and  other 
activities  on  the  part  of  the  said  William 
Orville  Douglas  while  a  sitting  Justice  on 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  establishes 
that  the  said  William  Orville  Douglas  in 
the  conduct  of  his  solemn  judicial  respon- 
sibilities has  become  a  prejudiced  advocate 
of  predetermined  positions  on  matters  in  con- 
troversy or  to  become  In  controversy  before 
the  High  Court  to  the  demonstrated  detri- 
ment of  American  jurisprudence,  and 

Whereas,  from  the  foregoing,  and  without 
reference  to  whatever  additional  relevant  in- 
formation may  be  developed  through  in- 
vestigation under  oath,  it  appears  that  the 
said  William  Orville  Douglas,  among  other 
things,  has  sat  In  judgment  on  a  cause  In- 
volving a  party  from  whom  the  said  William 
Orville  Dougl.is  to  his  knowledge  received 
financial  gain,  as  well  as  that  the  said  W'l!- 
liam  Orville  Douglas  for  personal  financial 
gain,  while  a  member  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  has  encouraged  violence  to 
alter  the  present  form  of  government  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  h.as  received 
and  accepted  substantial  financial  compen- 
sation from  various  sources  for  various  duties 
Incompatible  with  his  Judicial  position  and 
constitutional  obligation  and  has  publicly 
and  repeatedly,  both  orally  and  In  writings. 
declared  himself  a  partisan  on  issues  pend- 
ing or  likely  to  become  f>endlng  before  the 
Court  of  which  he  Is  a  member:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved,  That — 

( 1 1  The  Speaker  of  the  House  shall  within 
f oiuteen  days  hereafter  appoint  a  select  com- 
mittee of  six  Members  of  the  House,  equally 
divided     between     the     majority     and     the 
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minority  parties  and  shall  designate  one 
member  to  serve  as  chairman,  which  select 
committee  shall  proceed  to  Investigate  and 
determine  whether  Associate  Justice  William 
Orville  Douglas  has  committed  high  crmies 
and  rai.sdemeanors  as  that  phrase  appears 
in  the  Constitution,  Article  II,  Section  4,  or 
has.  while  an  incumbent,  failed  to  be  of  the 
good  behavior  upon  which  his  Commission 
as  said  Justice  is  conditioned  by  the  Con- 
stitution. Article  II.  Section  1.  The  select 
committee  shall  report  to  the  House  the  re- 
sults of  its  Investigation,  together  with  its 
recommendatioixs  on  this  re.iohition  for  im- 
peachment of  the  said  William  Orville  Douj- 
las  not  later  than  ninety  dr.ys  following  the 
designation  of  its  full  membership  by  the 
Speaker. 

(2)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
resolution  the  committee,  or  any  subcommit- 
tee thereo:.  is  authorized  to  sit  and  act  dur- 
ing the  present  Congress  at  such  times  and 
places  within  the  United  States  whether  the 
House  Is  sitting,  has  recessed,  or  has  ad- 
journed, to  hold  such  hearings,  and  to  re- 
quire by  subpena  or  otherwise,  the  attend- 
ance and  te-stimony  of  such  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  such  books,  records,  corre- 
spondence, memorandums,  papers,  and  docu- 
ments as  It  deems  necessary.  Subpenas  may 
be  issued  under  the  signature  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  or  any  member  of  the 
committee  designated  by  him.  and  may  be 
served  by  any  person  designated  by  such 
chairman  or  member. 
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REPRESENTATIVE  WILLIAMS  RE- 
MARKS ON  SEA  POWER  AT  COM- 
MISSIONING OF  U.S.S.  "JONAS  IN- 
GRAM" (DD-938) 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF    CALIFOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  3,  1970 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Satur- 
day afternoon  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Shipyard 
in  Philadelphia  the  modernized  and  re- 
furbished U.S.S.  Jonas  Ingram  (DD-938' 
was  recommlssioned  with  impressive 
ceremonies.  The  speaker  for  the  occasion 
was  our  own  respected  colleague  the 
Honorable  Lawrence  G.  Willi.^.ms  of  the 
Seventh  District  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Williams  remarks  were  particularly  per- 
ceptive and  persuasive.  They  were  of  far 
more  than  local  significance  and  I  have 
received  unanimous  consent  that  they 
appear  below: 

Address  by  Hon.  LAWRE:r.tcE  G  Wn.LUMS, 
U.S.  N.'NVY  Ml'st  Retain  Superiority 

Admiral  Veth,  Captain  Gooch,  Commander 
Metzler,  fellow  Americans: 

It  is  a  signal  honor  to  have  been  invited  to 
speak  on  this  significant  occasion  that  is  the 
recommissionlng  of  the  Destroyer  Jonas 
Ingram. 

I  have  long  been  appreciative  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  of  its  tradition,  and  of  its  history 
of  vigilant",  heroic  defense  of  our  Country.  I 
have  long  been  Inspired  by  the  outstanding 
character,  missions  and  performance  o, 
both. 

I  have  long  realized  the  obvious  fact  that, 
for  all  of  Its  great  equipment  and  resources_ 
the  Navy  is,  first  and  last,  an  organization  of 
men— special  men.  dedicated  men.  brave 
men.  who  devote  their  lives  to  their  Country 
in  the  finest  performance  of  the  special 
spirit  that  belongs  to  their  proud  branch  of 
service. 

The  late  Admiral  Jonas  Ingram  for  whom 
this  formidable  ship  was  named  was  such  a 


man;  not  resting  upon  the  laurels  reflected 
in  receiving  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  in  1914  "for  distinguished  conduct  in 
battle,  engagement  of  Vera  Cruz,"  Admiral 
Ingram  remained  on  active  duty  until  retire- 
ment in  1947,  meanwhile  continuing  to  per- 
form meritoriou5.;y  in  World  War  II.  and. 
In  1944.  becoming  Commander-in-Chief.  U.S. 
Atlantic  Fleet. 

Since  her  commissioning  in  1957,  the  USS 
JONAS  INGRAM  has  distinguished  herself 
in  missions  and  maneuvers  in  the  interest  of 
U.S.  and  Allied  Force  defense:  in  mls.'-lons  of 

Good  Neighbor"  policy  in  the  Caribbean:  In 
diplomatic  missions  in  the  Mediterranean; 
m  such  missions  for  world  peace  as  the  Paris 
Summit  Conference  of  1960:  and  in  support 
of  the  nation's  exploration  of  outer  space. 

And.  certainly.  Commander  Donald  M. 
Metzler.  who,  today,  assumes  command  of 
this  ship,  has  distinguished  himself  as 
worthy  of  this  assignment;  not  the  least  of 
that  distinction's  having  been  earned  as 
commander  of  the  USS  DIACHENKO  in  num- 
erous operations  off  South  Vietnam  in  which 
the  ship  and  the  units  embarked  earned  the 
N'3vv  Unit  Commendation. 

I  am  particularly  gratified  that  an  ofScer 
of  Commander  Metzler's  demonstrated  char- 
acter, background,  courage  and  experience 
has  been  a.'jslgned  to  skipper  the  JONAS 
INGRAM  In  the  new  capability  of  Antl-Sub- 
marlne  Warfare  to  which  she  has  been  re- 
converted under  the  expert  administration  of 
Captain  Gooch  and  his  outstanding  staff  here 
at  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard. 

We  must  be  con:erned  about  the  increasing 
importance  of  anti-submarine  capability  in 
the  face  of  the  steadily-growing  threat  posed 
by  the  rapid  development  of  the  size,  sophis- 
tication and  conduct  of  the  submarine  force 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  This  poses  the  great 
threat  of  disaster  which  would  result  from 
permitting  the  U.S.  Navy  to  risk  the  loss  of 
superiority  In  any  area,  whether  surface,  sub- 
marine, nuclear-propulsion,  missiles  or  air. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  some  of  our  most 
outstanding  and  knowledgeable  Navy  experts 
share  my  own  concern  that  there  is  serious 
reason  to  fear  that  we  arc  in  most  serious 
danger  of  becoming  the  number  two  Navy  In 
the  world.  This  we  can  never  afford  to  risk. 
If  we  are  ^.n  the  brink  of  such  threat  to 
disaster,  then  we  must  begin,  at  once,  to 
"tr.-  harder  "  to  remain  "number  one." 

Wc  can  afford  no  such  rl.^k.  We  cannot 
afford  to  wait  for  .■^ome  "Pearl  Harbor-like" 
moment  to  record  whether  such  fears  have 
merit  and  substance. 

This  much,  we  all  know: 

Today,  the  Soviet  Union  has  the  recog- 
nized capacity  to  deliver.  In  terms  of  min- 
utes, blows  to  the  North  American  conti- 
nent of  which  the  entire  Axis  force  could 
never  have  dreamed  of  being  able  to  deliver, 
even  In  terms  of  years. 

Today,  the  Soviet  Union  continues,  boast- 
fully, to  move,  as  a  matter  of  top  policy  and 
priority,  to  extend  and  expand  that  ca- 
pacity into  a  position  of  superiority  of  naked, 
threatening  military  force  on  the  land,  in 
the  air,  and  on  and  under  the  sea — even  as 
It  competes  with  the  United  States  in  the 
militarily  vital  "race  for  outer  space." 

World  War  Two  was  not  prevented  by 
existence  of  a  "balance  of  terror  by  gas  war- 
fare"; and  fear  of  "nuclear  holocaust"  has 
not  restrained  Communist  leaders  from  a 
long  train  of  transgressions  and  aggressions 
and  moving  for  expansion  of  power  into  the 
ever-geopolitlcally-critlcal  Middle  East— and 
iflth  It,  access  to,  and  domination  of  warm 
water  ports. 

Today,  modern  ships  of  the  ever-growing 
Soviet  Red  Fleet  move  out  of  the  Black  Sea 
into  the  Mediterranean  and  to  Suez,  even 
as  Soviet  Surface-to-Air  Missiles  and  Soviet 
planes  and  airmen,  move  in  support  of  Nas- 
ser's aggression.  But  Nasser  is  but  a  con- 
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venlent  alibi,  a  temporarily  useful  tool  In 
the  long-range  Soviet  objective.  For,  should 
the  Suez  Canal  be  opened  under  Soviet 
control  through  Egypt.  Soviet  pressure.  In 
turn,  could  be  applied  to  practically  all  of 
the  Middle  East  by  sea.  with  the  Mediter- 
ranean becoming  not  Just  a  Soviet  route  to 
the  Middle  East,  but  to  all  of  Africa,  thence 
to  India  and  to  all  of  the  countries  border- 
ing on  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Even  as  the  Soviet  leaders  have  laid  great 
emphasis  upon  missile  development,  even  as 
a  former  U.S.  Secretary  of  Defense  mistak- 
enly insisted  that  U.S.  missiles  must  replace 
manned  bombers,  the  Soviet  leaders  have 
continued  to  build  up  their  manned  bomber 
force. 

Even  as,  also  mistakenly,  too  many  persons 
in  high  Washington  positions  insisted  that 
the  Navy  was  no  longer  this  Nation's  "first 
line  of  defense,"  the  Soviet  leaders  have 
continued,  methodically,  to  build  up  their 
Navy,  both  surface  and  submarine. 

Even  as  the  United  States  has  cut  bick 
operations  and  dismissed  skilled  and  dedi- 
cated workers  and  craftsmen  at  Its  great 
Navy  Shipyards  here  In  Philadelphia  and 
elsewhere,  the  Soviet  leaders  have  intensi- 
fied their  operations,  have  developed  a  huge 
force  of  skilled  scientists,  technicians,  de- 
signers, engineers  and  craftsmen,  and  have 
assigned  them  to  a  near — "crash"  production 
schedule  at  at  least  seven  major  shipyards 
that  are  among  the  most  modern  and  capa- 
ble In  the  world — even  as  some  of  their  sub- 
mnrine  building  yards  are  the  largest  in  the 
world. 

The  .Soviet  Ministry  of  Shipbuilding  Indus- 
try controls  about  85  research  institutes  and 
design  bureaus  in  which  highly-trained  So- 
viet scientists,  engineers  and  naval  archi- 
t?cts  plsy  a  vital  role  in  creating  the  weapon 
systems  which  our  own  Navy  is  now  sighting 
on  the  oceans  of  the  world  and.  Indeed,  right 
off  our  coasts. 

The  Soviet  designers  and  builders  of  these 
modern  ships  and  submarines,  many  of  them 
nuclear  powered,  with  sophisticated  missiles 
and  electronic  gear,  have  not  been  developed 
by  chance.  Rather,  the  personnel  have  been 
carefully  drawn  from  a  specialized  educa- 
tional system  designed  for  the  manning  of 
Soviet  shipyards.  One  such  training  center 
for  this  purpose  is  the  Leningrad  Shipbuild- 
ing Institute,  which  had  over  8.000  students 
in  the  academic  year  1967-68.  Upon  gradua- 
tion, these  naval  architects  and  marine  er.gi- 
neers  are  dispatched  straight  to  the  naval 
shipyard.''. 

This  is  the  activity  of  a  national  dedica- 
tion to  obtaining  superiority  of  the  seas. 
This  activity  has  resulted  in  Russia's  havini; 
407  small,  fast  patrol  craft,  most  of  them 
carrying  guided  missiles,  while  we  have 
elRht  such  patrol  craft;  and  the  Soviet  Fleet 
has  107  escort  vessels  compared  to  our  61 
such  vessels;  and  Soviet  submarines  In  all 
categories  number  at  least  350  compared  to 
the  150  In  our  fleet. 

We  do  liave  n  slight  numerical  advantage 
in  nuclear  submarines,  since  we  have  86  to 
Russia's  80.  But  the  Soviet  Union's  capa- 
bility to  build  nuclear  submarines  is  about 
50  per  year,  working  on  a  three-shift  bas:s, 
compared  with  the  United  States  total  nu- 
clear submarine  building  capability  of 
approximately  12  per  year. 

The  Soviet  Union  will  continue  to  attempt 
to  greatly  outstrip  the  United  States  in  sh'p- 
building  capability.  This  will  Include  the 
most  modern  Soviet  destroyers  in  the 
KASHIN  class;  smaller  anti-submarine  and 
coastal  escort  ships  such  as  the  PETYA  class; 
small  patrol  craft  such  as  the  KOMAR, 
armed  with  two  launchers  for  Surface-to- 
Surface  Cruise  Missiles:  and  the  Soviet 
Fleet's  largest  surface  man-of-war,  the  Heli- 
copter Ship  MOSKVA  and  the  sister  ship, 
the  LENINGRAD,  both  of  which  appeared  in 
the  Mediterranean. 
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The  MOSKVA  and  the  LENINGRAD  are 
the  largest  ships  in  the  Soviet  inventory, 
about  18.000  tons,  and  are  equipped  with 
anti-submarine  rockets  and  torpedoes,  vari- 
able depth  sonar,  a  dipping  sonar  carried 
by  the  embarked  helicopters  and  new  mis- 
sile launchers  for  air  defense.  Also,  the  Soviet 
Unlcn  is  improving  its  Naval  Air  arm  and  its 
Merchant  Marine.  The  Soviet  Merchant  Ma- 
rine, a  paramilitary  force  with  tremendous 
wartime  potential,  is  being  developed  at  a 
tonnage  increase  of  about  one  million  tons 
per  year.  The  United  States  ranks  fifth  In 
world  tonnage,  while  the  Soviet  Merchant 
Marine  ranks  sixth.  However,  the  Soviet  Mer- 
chant Marine  at  the  present  rate  of  new 
construction  will  pass  the  United  States  In 
the  1971-72  time  frame:  and  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion plans  to  further  Increase  its  Merchant 
Marine's  new  construction  capability. 

There  Is  every  proper  cause  for  American 
leaders  to  continue  to  do  everything  within 
re.iscn  to  attemp*^  to  reconcile  differences 
and  points  of  conflict  with  the  leader?  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  But  there  is  at  the  same  time, 
every  proper  reason  for  American  leaders  to 
keep  in  mind  that  while  we  are  seeking 
peace,  it  Is  of  the  utmost  urgency  that  we 
have  the  capacity  to  defend  ourselves.  Such 
capacity  Is  reflective  of  the  best  understand- 
ing and  Implement-ition  of  the  American 
concept  that  eternal  vigilance  Is  the  price  of 
liberty. 

The  capability  to  build  the  ships  required 
to  defend  the  United  States  lies  In  such 
places  as  this  Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard. 
Here  I  see  hundreds  of  millions  of  American 
tax  dollars  invested  in  equipment  and  fa- 
cilities. It  is  obviously  an  obligation  that 
this  equipment  and  these  facilities  be  used 
to  its  full  capacity  in  order  to  yield  a  proper 
return  on  the  tax  dollars  invested  here. 

It  is  also  imperative  that  to  keep  pace  with 
rapidly  advancing  technology  and  to  enable 
us  to  maintain  support  of  the  seas,  a  nu- 
clear capability  must  be  Installed  at  this 
shipyard.  This,  I  have  been  advocating  for 
some  time. 

It  is  against  this  backdrop  and  in  this 
spirit  and  interest  that  this  proud  ship,  the 
Destroyer  JONAS  INGRAM  .  after  an  18- 
month  reconversion  at  the  Philadelphia 
Naval  Shipyard,  returns  to  duty  with  anti- 
submarine warf.ire  capabilities,  thereby  go- 
ing forth  bearing  the  essential  message.  "I 
come  in  peace,  but  I  am  prepared  to  defend 
myself  and  everything  for  which  I  stand." 

To  Captain  Gooch  and  the  officers,  men. 
and  civilian  personnel  of  this  great  shipyard 
of  which  he  has  proved  such  an  out^standlng 
administrator.  I  offer  my  appreciation  for 
another  mission  well  performed. 

To  Commander  Metzler,  his  17  officers 
and  276  men,  I  offer  congratulations  upon 
yotir  vital  new  assignment,  bon  voyage,  and 
Godspeed. 

Thank  you. 


LUCIA  CHASE  AND  BALLET 
THEATRE 


HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

OF    CONNECTICLTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATU^ES 

Monday.  August  3,  1970 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  of  the  achievements  of  the  Amer- 
ican Ballet  Theatre  which  will  be  the 
resident  company  at  the  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  next 
year. 

As  a  Waterburian,  I  am  particularly 
proud  of  the  contribution  to  the  success 
of  the  ballet  theater  by  Lucia  Chase. 
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its  founder,  codirector,  and  guiding  gen- 
ius. Miss  Chase's  contribution  to  this 
ballet  company  over  a  period  of  three 
decades  jince  its  founding  have  been  tre- 
mendous and  she  has  in  effect  dedicated 
her  life  to  the  success  of  this  artistic 
enterpj'ise  and  to  the  cause  of  American 
cultural  development  generally. 

I  am  happy  to  express  my  compliments 
and  congratulations  to  Miss  Chase  and 
as  further  elucidation  of  her  role  and 
tlie  background  of  the  American  Ballet 
Theatre  to  include  with  my  remarks  an 
interview  which  Miss  Chase  gave  to  Jean 
Battey  Lewis  of  the  Washington  Post  and 
which  appeared  in  that  newspaper  on 
July  12.  1970. 

Since  the  appearance  of  this  interview, 
it  is  most  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report 
that  the  reception  of  the  American  Ballet 
Theatre  in  London  was  a  critical  tri- 
umph and  an  additional  achievement  by 
Miss  Chase  and  her  companions  which 
provides  ample  grounds  for  pride  for  all 
American  citizens. 

Ballet  for  thk  Kennedt  Cbnter 
(By  Jean  Battey  Lewis) 

The  prospect  of  dancing  at  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts 
next  year  is  uppermost  In  American  Ballet 
Theatre's  consideration  of  present  and  fu- 
ture repertoire. 

In  an  Interview  In  New  York  last  week, 
where  the  company  finishes  a  four-week 
engagement  at  Lincoln  Center's  New  York 
State  Theatre,  Ballet  Theatre's  codirector 
Lucia  Chase  revealed  the  company's  plans 
for  new  ballets. 

"Oliver  Smith,  the  company's  other  direc- 
tor, and  I  are  hoping  that  Jerome  Bobbins 
win  do  a  new  ballet  for  us  to  open  with  at 
the  Kennedy  Center,"  Miss  Chase  said. 

"All  our  plans  for  repertoire  now  are  look- 
ing forward  to  the  time  when  we  will  be 
the  resident  company  at  the  center.  That's 
why  we  revived  'Petrouchka'  this  season  and 
why  we  want  to  revive  Anthony  Ttidor's 
■Romeo  and  Juliet'  next  season.  We  want  to 
have  all  our  major  ballets  in  perfect  order." 

Miss  Chase  continued,  "We  have  been 
having  discussions  with  David  Blair,  who 
staged  our  full-length  'Swan  Lake'  and 
'Olselle,'  about  doing  a  full-length  'Sleeping 
Beauty*  for  us.  We  would  like  to  have  that 
for  our  first  season  at  Kennedy  Center,  or 
at  least  by  the  second  season. 

"Another  area  we  are  developing  is  our 
modern  dance  wing.  Joe  Limon  staged  two 
of  his  works  for  us  this  season  ("The  Moor's 
Pavanne'  and  'The  Traitor'),  and  we  are  ex- 
pecting to  add  a  Martha  Graham  dance  to 
our  repertoire. 

"This  has  really  been  an  Important  sea- 
son for  us."  Miss  Chase  added.  Besides  the 
Limon  works  and  the  re-staging  of  'Pe- 
trouchka', we  have  Alvln  Alley's  new  work 
to  music  of  Duke  Ellington — we  commis- 
sioned the  Ellington  music,  and  it's  his  first 
ballet  score." 

Miss  Chase  believes  Ballet  Theatre  is  the 
logical  choice  for  the  Kennedy  Center.  "I 
think  we  rate  It,  we  deserve  it  and  we've 
earned  it.  It's  taken  us  30  years  to  build  our 
repertoire  and  It's  a  showcase  of  American 
dance.  Nobody  can  match  our  diversity." 

Ballet  Theatre  was  founded  30  years  ago 
with  the  same  goals  the  Kennedy  Center 
hafi:  to  show  the  best  of  American  culture. 
Miss  Chase  feels.  "All  I've  tried  to  do  Is 
follow  the  policies  set  by  Ballet  Theatre's 
founder,  Richard  Pleasant.  He  felt  the  time 
had  come  for  America  to  have  a  big  ballet 
company.  People  think  I  founded  Ballet 
Theatre,  but  there  were  two  other  directors 
before  I  finally  agreed  to  be  codirector — for 
one  year,  and  I've  been  here  ever  since." 
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Miss  Chase,  who  has  spent  her  personal 
fortune  on  the  company,  continued,  "I 
only  agreed  to  do  it  if  Oliver  Smith  would 
be  codirector.  We  make  all  major  decisions 
together.  I  hire  all  the  dancers  and  cast 
them,  which  Is  the  working  heart  of  the 
ballet,  but  Oliver  is  wonderful  about  things 
like  music,  and  of  course  as  a  working  stage 
designer  he's  Invaluable  for  the  decor  and 
staging." 

Bsillet  Theatre's  financial  history  has  been 
as  troubled  as  any  major  cultural  organiza- 
tion in  this  country.  The  company  had  to 
disband  for  a  year,  in  1959.  for  lack  of  funds. 
It  was  on  the  verge  of  ruin  at  its  25th  season 
five  years  ago.  For  that  occasion,  Its  first  at 
the  New  York  State  Theatre  in  Lincoln  Cen- 
ter, the  company  staged  Jerome  Robblns' 
great  ballet,  "Les  Noces." 

"We  were  determined  to  go  out  In  a  blaze 
of  glory,"  Miss  Chase  remembered.  "We 
didn't  know  whether  we  had  a  future  or 
not  but  we  wanted  to  finish  on  a  high  note. 
The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  really 
saved  us.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  its  help,  we 
would  have  been  finished." 

(The  Endowment  gave  Ballet  Theatre 
$100,000  as  an  emergency  grant  and  $250,000 
for  a  national  tour  in  1965,  both  In  the  form 
of  matching  grants.) 

"After  that  we  mounted  our  first  full- 
length  ballet,  'Swan  Lake,'  and  that  put  us 
into  a  different  class.  The  ballet  has  been 
a  great  success  and  most  critics  say  It  Is 
the  best  production  in  the  world.  We're  going 
to  be  dancing  'Swan  Lake'  and  'Giselle'  In 
London  at  Covent  Garden  the  end  of  this 
month.  We're  very  excited  about  that — we 
haven't  played  London  since  1956." 

Miss  Chase  added,  "It's  part  of  our  policy 
to  have  the  best  ballets  from  all  over  the 
world,  but  we  especially  want  to  preserve 
American  dance,  Just  the  way  a  great  mu- 
seum or  an  orchestra  preserves  the  best  of 
the  past." 

True  to  its  intent.  Ballet  Theatre  has  rep- 
resentative works  of  all  major  American 
choreographers,  and  several  important  cho- 
reographers, notably  Jerome  Robblns  and 
Eliot  Peld.  got  their  first  chance  with  the 
company.  Ballet  Theatre  has  works  by  Eu- 
gene Loring,  Agnes  de  Mllle,  George  Ballan- 
chine.  Glen  Tetley,  Michael  Smuin,  as  well  as 
being  the  major  preserver  of  Antony  Tudor's 
works  and  having  several  ballets  staged  for 
the  company  by  Foklne  before  his  death. 

A  principal  unsolved  problem  for  Ballet 
Theatre  is  to  find  a  permanent  New  York 
base  It  can  count  on. 

"We  are  a  large  company,  and  we  have  to 
have  a  major  season  in  New  York  every  year. 
We  need  the  exposure;  we  need  the  criti- 
cism."'  Miss  Chase  declared. 

Lincoln  Center  has  been  less  than  hos- 
pitable to  the  company.  It  has  had  one  sea- 
son there,  at  the  Met,  canceled,  and  It  has 
to  take  the  tail  end  of  the  season  for  its 
engagements  at  the  New  York  State  Theatre 
after  the  New  York  City  Ballet  has  had  first 
choice. 

"The  only  reason  we've  had  this  engage- 
ment now  is  that  Richard  Rodgers  let  us 
have  the  time  he  had  reserved  for  musicals. 
We  were  told  we  could  have  the  same  time 
next  year  but  now  there  are  rumors  we'll 
have  to  play  later  next  summer.  If  that 
happens  we're  really  going  to  protest  It." 

Ballet  Theatre  will  also  play  a  New  York 
engagement  next  Christmas  at  City  Center. 
"Tliat's  the  place  where  we  want  to  do  our 
small  ballets  and  our  exi>erlmental  work." 
Miss  Chase  said.  "We  have  a  policy  of  de- 
veloping new  talent  and  we  have  a  three- 
year  Rockefeller  Foundation  grant  to  help 
us  do  It.  Ballets  like  'Harbinger,'  'Pulclnella 
Variations,'  'Brahms  Quintet'  and  Keith 
Lee's  new  Cole  Porter  ballet  have  all  been 
done  under  that  grant. 

"For  the  last  five  years  we  have  been  ex- 
panding In  all   kinds  of  ways,"  Miss  Chase 
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continued.  "Not  only  have  we  staged  our  big, 
full-length  ballets,  but  we  have  expanded 
and  strengthened  our  staff.  We  have  a  new 
young,  active  president  of  our  board,  Sher- 
win  Goldman,  and  he  has  made  a  tremen- 
dous difference  in  our  fund-raising.  We  are 
finally  achieving  success  in  what  we  have 
been  trying  lo  do  for  a  long  time — establish 
regular  annual  seasons  in  the  major  Ameri- 
can cities.  We  have  played  all  the  major  cap- 
itals of  the  world  and  it's  been  embarrassing 
that  we  haven't  had  a  proper  hall  in  our  own 
capital.  I'm  thrilled  that  well  soon  have  the 
Kennedy  Center." 
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HOW  CRUSADER  RALPH  NADER 
"RAIDS  '  FOR  CONSUMER 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  3,  1970 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  place  in  the 
Congressional  Record  the  text  of  the 
excellent  article  written  by  Robert 
DietsGh,  Scripps-Howard  staff  writer,  on 
the  fine  work  of  Ralph  Nader  and  his 
"Nader's  Raiders."  This  article  originally 
appeared  in  the  Pittsburgh  Press, 
Wednesday,   July  29,    1970. 

How    CRuaADEE    Ralph    Nadeb   "Raids"   for 

Consumer 

(By  Robert  Dietsch) 
Washington. — When  the  telephone  rings 

in  Washington  and  the  caller  quietly  says, 

"This   is   Ralph,"   few  men  boitber  to  ask, 

"Ralph  who?" 
They  know  it's  Ralph  Nader  calling,  and 

they  know  they  would  be  wise  to  listen. 

CONSUMER    CRUSADER 

Since  taking  on  the  auto  industry  a  half 
dozen  years  ago  on  charges  that  the  manu- 
facturers ignored  safety,  Nader  has  become 
the  nation's  leading  crusader  for  consumer 
Interests : 

He  is  in  part  responsible  for  the  enactment 
of  six  major  consumer-related  laws — the 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act,  Whole- 
sale Meat  Act,  Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Safety 
Act,  Radiation  Control  Act,  Wholesale  Poul- 
try Products  Act  and  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act. 

Congress  Is  expected  to  pass  several  other 
consumer  bills  this  year,  and  Nader  will  get 
considerable  credit  for  them,  too. 

To  recruit  manpower  for  his  widening  In- 
terests and  causes,  Nader  In  1968  began  en- 
listing the  help  of  college  students  and  grad- 
uate students  in  law,  medicine  and  science. 

He  set  them  Investigating  a  long  list  of 
Government  and  private  organizations. 

These  workers  have  become  known  as 
"Nader's  Raiders."  In  1968,  they  numbered 
seven,  in  1969  about  100  and  this  summer  200. 

The  "Raiders"  work  under  the  umbrella  of 
the  Nader-created  nonprofit  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Responsive  Law  and  under  the 
overall  direction  of  Theodore  J.  Jacobs,  a 
Princeton  and  Harvard  Law  School  classmate 
of  Nader. 

Nader  was  influential  In  setting  up  the 
project  on  corporate  responsibility  which 
undertook  early  this  year  a  campaign  against 
General  Motors  Corp.  and  plana  similar 
drives  against  other  big  corporations  and 
which  last  week  began  a  campaign  against 
giant  farm  operators. 

CONGLOMERATE    OP    FOES 

Either  on  his  own  or  through  his  "Raiders," 
Nader  has  taken  on  a  conglomerate  of  fo«« 
and  issues   including  supermarket  pricing. 


laljellng  and  promotional  policies,  a  study 
of  the  First  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York's  loan  practices  and  trust  activities,  the 
economic  and  sociological  influence  of 
Maine's  paper  and  puip  Industry  (It  owns 
half  the  land  in  the  state),  use  of  enz>-mes 
in  household  detergents,  the  nursing  home 
Industry,  the  "corporate  responsibility"  of 
the  big  Du  Pont  chemical  firm,  the  "quality 
of  medical  care  dispensed  In  hospitals,"  and 
the  Influential  Washington  law  firm  of  Cov- 
ington and  Burling. 

Mostly  from  congressional  committee  wit- 
ness chairs,  Nader  has  complained — almost 
Invariably  with  accuracy  that  has  led  to  even- 
tual reforms — about  fatty  hot  dogs,  unclean 
fish  and  poultry,  excessive  radiation  leakage 
from  color  TV  sets  (The  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission has  warned  viewers  to  sit  back  at 
least  six  feet)  and  health  dangers  of  taste- 
enhancing  monoEodium  glutamate  in  baby 
foods  (Producers  have  since  stopped  using  the 
substance). 

In  one  way  or  other,  Nader  and  his 
"Raiders"  have  taken  on  and  forced  changes 
In  a  number  of  government  agencies — the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  Agricul- 
ture Department,  FV>od  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration, air  and  water  pollution  agencies.  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Standards,  Bureau  of  Mines, 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and  National  Rail- 
road Administration. 

One  group  of  "Raiders"  now  is  probing  into 
the  Justice  Department's  antitrust  division. 

Nader  has  taken  on  Sen.  Edmund  S.  Mus- 
kle,  D-Malne,  on  the  effectiveness  of  anti- 
pollution efforts  and  Sen.  Edward  M.  Ken- 
nedy, D-Mass.,  on  the  wisdom  cf  creating 
public  counsel  corporations  to  represent  con- 
sumer interests  before  federal  agencies. 

As  a  result  of  such  activities,  Nader  has 
become  something  of  a  folk  hero.  He  gets 
more  mail  than  does  President  Nixon's  con- 
sumer adviser,  Mrs.  Virginia  Knauer  (5.000 
letters  a  month  for  Nader  to  3,800  for  Mrs. 
Knauer).  This  summer,  more  than  3,000  stu- 
dents applied  for  the  200  Jobs  available  at 
the  Responsive  Law  Center.  Already,  plans 
are  under  way  for  a  bigger  staff  next  year. 

The  center  has  published  three  paper- 
back books  stemming  from  its  studies  of  air 


pollution,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission and  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 
Three  more  are  planned  this  year.  Profits 
win  be  plowed  back  into  the  center's  proj- 
ects and  used  to  hire  more  "Raiders." 

Thus  while  young  radicals  storm  about 
the  need  to  change  America's  bureaucracies 
and  establishments — often  relying  on  dem- 
onstrations and  even  violence  to  push  their 
demands — Nader  and  his  "Raiders"  consist- 
ently have  shown  that  change  can  be 
brought  about  by  using  weapons  available 
to  any  citizen — the  law  and  the  force  of 
public  opinion. 

"My  Job,"  Nader  says,  "is  to  bring  issues 
out  in  the  open  where  they  cannot  be  Ig- 
nored." 

Jacobs  says  Nader  and  the  Responsive  Law 
Center  have  proved  the  "validity  of  our  be- 
lief that  a  professional  in  America  has  a  re- 
sponsibility beyond  his  private  client, 
whether  that  client  be  the  government  or 
a  private  organization. 

"The  professional — the  engineer,  lawyer, 
scientist — also  has  a  responsibility  to  the 
general  public,  a  responsibility  that  was  be- 
ing Ignored  until  Nader  appeared  on  the 
scene,"  Jacobs  adds. 

For  his  part.  36-year-old  Nader  remains 
the  same  slim,  ascetic  six-footer  he  was 
when  he  first  burst  on  the  national  scene. 
He  still  lives  in  an  $80-a-month  furnished 
room  that  has  no  telephone  (he  uses  one 
In  the  hall). 

He  owTis  no  major  appliances,  no  TV  set, 
no  car.  One  reason  is  that  he  really  doesn't 
care  about  material  things,  another  is  that 
he  thinks  his  personal  choices  might  be  in- 
terpreted as  a  sign  of  endorsement. 

100     SPEECHES    A     TDAR 

Nader  makes  about  100  speeches  a  year, 
mostly  to  academic  groups,  either  free  or 
for  fees  ranging  up  to  $2,500.  Most  of  that 
income  is  plowed  back  Into  his  work. 

Nader  has  two  small  personal  offices  In 
Washington  with  unlisted  telephones.  He 
remains  a  bachelor.  One  friend  says:  "When 
Ralph  marries,  the  girl  will  have  to  be  as  in- 
tensely interested  in  causes  as  he  Is." 

The  Responsive  Law  Center  now  operates 


on  an  annual  budget  of  about  $250,000.  Na- 
der Is  board  chairman;  one  director  is  his 
.■■ister.  Laura,  a  University  of  California  pro- 
fessor and  one  of  the  nation's  leading  an- 
thropologists. 

The  center's  Income  comes  mostly  from 
a  half  dozen  foundations  (Carnegie  Corp., 
Stern  Fam:ly  Fund.  New  York  Foundation, 
Taconic  Foundation,  New  World  Foundation 
and  Wallace  Eljaber  Foundaion)  and  a  half 
dozen   Individuals  who   remain   anonymous. 

Each  "Raider"  Is  paid  between  $500  and 
$1,000  for  a  summer's  work. 

Tlie  growing  national  concern  over  con- 
sumer rights,  pollution,  safety  and  the  en- 
vironment has  worked,  of  course,  to  Nader's 
advantage. 

Even  the  US  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
criticized  "the  tardiness  of  business  in  re- 
sponding constructively  to  consumer  gripes." 

Nader  is  not  without  his  critics.  Business- 
men still  puzzle  about  his  motives  (GM 
was  so  puzzled  tliat  It  undertook  its  now- 
celebrated  personal  investigation  of  Nader). 
They  charged  Nader  with  being  Interested 
merely  In  publicity  and  overly  self-righteous. 

The  New  Left  doesn't  like  Nader  because 
he  works  within  the  system — and  gets  re- 
sults— instead  of  trying  to  tear  it  down. 
Some  politicians  don't  like  Nader  because  he 
sometimes  gets  more  publicity  and  credit 
than  do  they. 

Like  most  cni-saders,  Nader  knows  how  to 
get  and  use  publicity.  He  does  exaggerate. 
sometimes  for  effect  and  sometimes  t)ecause 
of  excessive  zeal.  He  has  been  trapp>ed  by 
hasty  accusations,  but  rarely.  In  a  crowd  of 
strangers.  Nader  appears  painfully  shy. 

He  Inevitably  is  cautious  about  striking 
up  friendships  lest  persons  try  to  use  him 
for  their  own  advantage. 

But  Nader  does  have  a  sense  of  humor 
and  wit.  He  tells  of  the  day  when  a  "Raider" 
showed  up  at  the  Agriculture  Department  to 
have  a  20-year  employee  exclaim.  "I've  never 
seen  a  citizen  before." 

He  insists  he  is  as  much  an  enemy  of  the 
funeral  lndustr>-  as  Jessica  Mitford,  but 
while  she  wrote  a  book  ("The  American  Way 
of  Death")  "I'm  trying  to  reduce  the  number 
of  its  customers." 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

My  flesh  and  my  heart  faileth:  but 
God  is  the  strength  of  my  heart  and  my 
portion  forever. — Psalms  73:26. 

O  God,  who  hast  given  us  minds  to 
think,  hearts  to  love,  and  hands  to  work, 
help  us  to  use  our  minds  to  think  Thy 
thoughts,  our  hearts  to  love  in  Thy  spirit 
and  our  hands  to  do  Thy  work  according 
to  Thy  will.  Make  us  so  conscious  of  Thy 
presence  that  amid  trials  and  troubles 
we  may  put  first  things  first,  grow  in 
sympathetic  outreach  in  our  concern  for 
others,  and  become  stronger  within  our- 
selves. 

Bless  the  statesmen  of  our  country 
who  give  nobility  to  life  and  purpose  to 
human  destiny;  who  seek  faithfully  to 
protect  our  land  from  mortal  enemies 
without  and  moral  weakness  within; 
who  make  no  peace  with  oppression  but 
are  ever  seeking  the  way  to  justice  and 
peace  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

So  guide  us  and  sustain  us  in  all  our 
ways  this  day  and  every  day.  In  the 
spirit  of  Him  who  is  the  Lord  of  life  we 
pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The   Journal   of   the   proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  withoirt 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R.  1453.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt. 
Melvin  A.  Kaye. 

H.R.  1697.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jack 
Brown. 

H.R.  1703.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
Clayton  County  Journal  and  Wllber  Harris. 

H.R.  1728.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Oapt. 
Norman  W.  Stanley. 

H.R.  2209.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  (3arlo 
DeMarco. 

H.R.  2241.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  T. 
Anderson. 

H.R.  2407.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elbert 
C.  Moore. 

H.R.  2458.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Frank  J. 
Enright. 

H.R.  2481.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cmdr. 
John  W.  McCord. 

H.R.  2950.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Edwin  E. 
Pulk. 


H.R.  3558  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Thomas 
A.  Smith. 

H.R.  3723.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
G.  Smith. 

H.R.  5337.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  late 
Albert  E.  Jameson.  Jr 

H.R.  6375.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Amalla 
P.  Montero. 

H.R.  6377.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col. 
Earl  Spofford  Brown,  U.S.  Army  Reserve, 
retired 

H.R.  6850.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Major 
Clyde  Nichols,  retired. 

H.R.  9092.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Thomas 
J.  Condon. 

H.R.  9591.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elgle  L. 
Tabor 

H.R.  10662.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Walter 
L.  Parker 

H.R.  11890.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  T.  Sgt. 
Peter  Ellas  Gianutsos.  U.S.  Air  Force,  retired. 

H.R.  21176.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bly  D. 
Dickson.  Jr. 

HJl.  12622.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Russell 
L.  Chandler. 

H.R.  12887.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  A. 
Avdeef. 

H.R.  15118.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  In  commemoration  of  the  100th 
annlversaiy  of  the  founding  of  Ohio  Northern 
■Onlverslty. 

HJl.  15364  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  An- 
thony P.  Miller,  Inc. 
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The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
wliicli  the  concurrence  of  the  Hoase  is 
requested,  bills  and  a  joint  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  8470.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt. 
Jackie  D.  Burgess. 

H.R.  11833.  An  act  to  amend  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  in  order  to  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  for  the  construction  of  solid 
waste  disposal  facilities,  to  improve  research 
programs  pursuant  to  such  act,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

H  J.  Res.  589.  Joint  re.=;olution  expressing 
the  support  of  the  Congre?s,  and  urging  the 
support  of  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
as  well  as  other  persons  and  organizations, 
hoth  public  and  private,  for  the  international 
biological  program. 


FARM  BP.L 

(Mr.  BCX3GS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  addre.s.s  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  e.xtend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very 
happy  to  report  to  the  House  that  the 
whip  ch'^ck  on  the  Democratic  side  shows 
veiy  substantial  support,  majoiity  sup- 
port, of  the  farm  bill  which  will  be 
brought  up  here  today. 

I  am  very  curious  about  the  other  side 
cf  the  aisle.  Ye.sterday  word  c^me  that 
there  v.as  great  confusion  at  the  White 
House  about  the  farm  bill — and  I  am 
not  surprised  about  the  White  House 
confusion.  Then  I  am  told  that  the  White 
House  today  support.s  the  farm  bill.  Now 
I  am  told  that  there  was  a  great  con- 
ference here  this  morning  of  the  Re- 
publican Members  and  I  think  it  would 
be  enlightening  if  the  minority  leader 
would  tell  us  what  his  party's  position 
is. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  will  be  very  clad  to  tell  the  gentleman, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman.  I  want  some  information. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  The  President 
has  from  the  very  beginninyf  supported 
the  bill  reported  by  the  committee,  the 
Poage-Belcher  bill. 

The  President  hps  sent  a  letter  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  'Mr.  Bel- 
cher) which  the  sentleman  will  read  to 
the  House  during  the  debate  on  the  farm 
bill. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  What  does  it  say  about 
the  $.5,5.000  limitption':' 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  The  letter  will 
speak  for  itself.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  is  going  to  support  the  farm 
bill  as  recommended  by  the  Committee 
on  Acriculture — the  Poage-Belcher  farm 
bill,  and  I  am  going  to  say  so  during 
general  debate. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  understand  the  gentle- 
man's position — that  is  his  own  position. 
Will  the  gentleman  be  cood  enough  to 
tell  me  what  the  President's  position  is 
on  the  $55,000  limitation? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  The  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  may  do  so  if  he  is 
on  the  floor. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  He  is  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  The  letter  is 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  iMr. 
Belcher). 


Mr.  BOGGS.  The  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  is  on  the  floor  and  he  can 
speak  for  himself  right  now. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
delighted  to  hand  the  gentlem.an  the 
letter. 

Mr,  BOGGS.  That  is  fine.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  very  much.  I  want  to  look  at 
the  $55,000  limitation — it  is  not  in  here. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Read  the  letter. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Where  is  it? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Can  you  not  read  it? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  No;  I  cannot  read  it. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Here  it  is— $55,000." 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Oh,  now  we  have  it.  It 
says: 

Secretary  Hardin  and  a  bipartisan  majority 
of  your  Committee  therefore  recommend 
$55,000  as  the  limitation.  I  am  aware  of  the 
widespread  desire  for  a  much  lower  figure 

Mr.  BELCHER.  So — you  have  not  read 
it  all. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  And  it  continues — 
and  it  is  ea-sy  to  share  that  desire. 

I  understand  that — he  is  on  both  sides. 
Thank  you  very  much. 


NEW  FARM  LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  ALEXANTDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R. 
18546,  the  new  farm  legislation,  has 
been  receiving  considerable  attention 
througliout  the  Nation  and  in  the  Na- 
tion's press.  On  July  23,  the  Memphis 
Press-Scimitar  had  an  editorial  entitled, 
"Farm  Bill  Shenanigans."  This  editorial 
attacked  the  $55,000  farm  payment  lim- 
itation agreed  upon  by  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee  and  argued  instead 
for  a  $20,000  limitation. 

On  July  24,  Mr.  C.  L.  Denton,  Jr.,  who 
operates  a  farming  and  ginning  opera- 
tion at  Ryronza,  Ark.,  replied  to  the 
Memphis  Press-Scimitar's  editorial.  His 
letter  discussed  in  a  very  rational,  in- 
formed, and  experienced  manner  the  eco- 
nomics facing  today's  farmers. 

As  we  prepare  to  begin  consideration 
of  the  farm  legislation.  I  want  to  share 
both  this  editorial  and  Mr.  Denton's 
reply  because  I  believe  this  information 
deserves  the  consideration  of  every 
Member  of  the  House  as  we  begin  con- 
sideration of  this  important  subject. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  submitting  the  edi- 
torials in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks  to- 
day for  the  information  of  the  Members. 


gentleman  from  Illinois  <Mr.  Findley) 
providing  for  a  limitation  ol  $20,000  per 
crop  rather  than  $55,000  per  crop.  I 
would  like  to  know  v.  here  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  stands  on  that  amend- 
m.ent,  and  how  he  stands  a.s  the  majority 
wliip,  if  he  is  going  to  get  some  votes 
over  there.  They  have  the  votes.  They 
have  the  majority  of  the  Congress,  and 
they  can  help  us  greatly  to  put  this 
limitation  of  $20,000  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  tlie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Though  the  majority 
whip  may  speak  for  himself.  I  am  sure 
he  is  for  the  $55,000  limitation,  I  wish 
to  express  myself  also  as  in  favor  of  the 
$55,0C0  limitation.  'V/e  are  oppo.sed  to 
the  $20,000  limitation.  We  hope  the  gen- 
tleman does  not  succeed  in  his  efforts  to 
have  such  an  amendment  adopted. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  pleased  to  hear 
where  the  gentleman  stands  on  that 
question,  because  this  amendment  for 
855,000  is  the  biggest  farce  the  Hoase 
cyUld  ever  pass.  This  will  save  the  tax- 
payers $48  million  without  slippage,  and 
with  slippage  it  will  save  the  taxpayers 
zero.  It  would  further  help  out  the  rich 
farmers  in  this  country,  across  this  land. 
If  this  Congre.ss  is  interested  in  stopping 
inflation — and  Members  have  made  a 
let  of  speeches  on  the  floor  of  the 
House — one  way  to  help  step  inflation  is 
to  stop  paying  out  these  large  payments 
to  farmers  across  the  country. 

My  amendment  will  save  $170  million. 
It  will  contain  language  that  will  pre- 
vent farm  splitting,  which  I  understand 
some  farmers  have  already  done.  If  you 
v.-ant  to  do  a  service  for  this  country,  if 
vou  are  sincere  in  the  fight  on  inflation— 
and  we  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk  in  the 
well  of  the  House  on  that  subjects-stand 
up  there  and  fight  with  me  today  for 
the  little  man  in  this  country. 


THE  FARM  BILL 


•  Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sorry 
that  the  majority  whip  did  not  yield  to 
me.  I  am  sorry  he  is  not  present  in  the 
chamber  at  this  time,  because  I  would 
like  to  direct  a  question  to  liim.  When 
we  get  into  tlie  amendment  stage  of 
consideration  of  the  farm  bill,  I  shall 
Dffer  an  amendment,  together  with  the 
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THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  SST  ON  OUR 
ENVIRONMENT 

( Mr.  YATES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
weekend,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  month- 
long  seminar  at  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  a  group  of  the 
Nation's  leading  scientists  called  for  a 
halt  to  the  SST  program  because  of 
possible  harmful  effect  on  the  world's 
environment.  They  declared  that  regu- 
lar stratospheric  flights  by  supersonic 
aircraft  could  cause  an  increase  in  cloud 
formation  and  higher  stratospheric  pol- 
lution with  consequences  that  are  un- 
pi-edictable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  such  a 
hurry  to  build  the  SST  that  almost  no 
thought  has  been  given  to  what  may 
happen  in  consequence  to  our  environ- 
ment. The  MIT  scientists  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated. They  have  performed  a  most 
valuable  service  in  raising  a  warning  flag 
of  possible  permanent  damage  to  the 
world's  environment. 

The  SST  will  bfi  a  major  contributor 


toward  building  pollution  in  three  ways. 
The  first  way  is  in  the  one  de.5cribed  by 
the  MIT  scientists  in  ixiinting  out  that 
regular  stratospheric  flights  by  super- 
sonic aircraft  could  cause  an  increase  in 
cloud  formation  and  higher  strato- 
spheric pollution  with  temperature 
changes. 

The  second  method  of  pollution  is 
through  the  incredible  airport  noise  it 
will  generate.  As  has  been  testified  before 
congressional  committees,  the  noise  at 
take-off  made  by  the  SST  will  be  equiv- 
alent to  50  subsonic  jets  taking  off  at 
the  same  time. 

Finally,  its  new  and  powerful  engines 
will  emit  a  greater  amount  of  pollution 
than  present  subsonic  jet  engines.  Con- 
trary to  the  impression  sought  to  be 
given  by  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion that  the  SST  will  have  cleaner  en- 
gines than  other  aircraft,  it  now  appears 
that  the  contrary  will  be  true,  that  the 
pollutants  discharged  per  passenger  mile 
will  be  1.5  times  greater  than  the  707  and 
as  much  as  1.9  times  greater  than  the 
747,  The  plumes  of  smoke  that  now  fol- 
low jet  aircraft  may  no  longer  be  emitted 
by  the  new  engines,  but  the  carbon 
monoxide,  the  water  vapor,  and  the  car- 
bon dioxide  will  each  be  increased. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  ROADS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  PUBLIC  WORKS  TO  SIT  DUR- 
ING   GENERAL    DEBATE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Roads  of  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  may  sit  during  general  debate 
today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

Tlie  SPEAKER,  This  is  Private  Calen- 
dar Day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first  in- 
dividual bill  on  the  Private  Calendar. 


JOSE  LUIS  CALLEJA-PEREZ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1747) 
for  the  relief  of  Jose  Luis  Calleja-Perez. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  1747 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purpo.?es  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tlon.-iUty  Act,  Jose  Luis  Calleja-Perez  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  law- 
fully admitted  to  the  United  States  for  per- 
manent residence  as  of  the  date  of  the 
enac-ment  of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That,  the  Attorney  General  Is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  cancel  any  outstanding 
orders  and  w.irrants  of  deportation,  war- 
rants of  arrest,  and  bond,  which  miy  have 
Issued  In  the  case  of  Jose  Luis  Callela-Perez. 
From  and  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  the  said  Jose  Luis  Calleja-Perez 
shall  not  again  be  subject  to  deportation  by 


reason  of  the  same  facts  upon  which  de- 
portation proceedings  were  commenced  or 
any  such  warrants  and  orders  have  issued." 

The  committee  amendment  was  ajreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DR.  ANTHONY  S.  MASTRIAN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  15760) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Anthony  S.  Mastrian. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ATKINSON,  HASERICK  &  CO..  INC. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  10534 > 
for  the  relief  of  Atkinson.  Haserick  &  Co., 
Inc. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a^k 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
ne.-see? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CLAUDE  G.  HANSEN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  13807) 
for  the  relief  of  Claude  G.  Hansen. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JOHN  R.  GOSNELL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  13469) 
for  the  relief  of  John  R.  Gosnell. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reque.'::t  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CAL  C.  DAVIS  AND 

LYNDON  A.  DEAN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iS.  2427)  for 
the  relief  of  Cal  C.  Davis  and  Lyndon  A. 
Dean. 

Tlrere  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 
S.  2427 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Cal  C. 
Davis  and  Lyndon  A.  Desn  of  Salt  Lake  City. 
UtAh,  are  relieved  of  all  liability  for  payment 
to  the  United  States  of  the  sum  of  $12,441.87, 
reprpsentlng  cash  and  stamps  In  their  custody 
as  superintendent  and  clerk,  respectively,  of 
the  Granger-Hunter  Branch  of  the  Salt  Lake 
City  Post  OfRce.  which  were  taken  from  such 
branch  in  a  burglary  occurring  the  night  of 
March  17.  loeg.  In  the  audit  and  settlement 
of  the  accounts  relative  to  such  sum,  credit 


shall  be  given  for  the  amount  for  which  Ua- 
biliiy  is  relieved  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
authorized  and  direct?d  to  pay.  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  said  Cal  C.  Davis  and  Lyndon  A. 
Dean  the  sum  of  any  amounts  received  or 
wi;  hheld  from  them  on  account  of  the  loss  re- 
ferred to  in  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 

(  b )  No  part  of  any  amount  appropriated  by 
this  secUon  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or 
received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  in  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  Is  unlawful,  any  contract 
to  the  contrary  notwnthstanding.  Violation  of 
this  section  is  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by 
a  rine  not  to  exceed  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.. 

/    

SAMUEL   R.   STEPHENSON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  10704) 
for  the  relief  of  Samuel  R.  Stephenson. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

HR.     10704 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Semite  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Samuel 
R.  Stephenson  (Serial  Number  AP  1474-1025) 
of  Bessemer,  Alabama,  is  relieved  of  liability 
to  the  United  St.ites  In  the  amount  of 
$336.51,  representing  the  total  amount  of 
overpayments  of  various  allowances  and  other 
benefits  made  to  him  by  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force  during  the  period  beginning 
June  19,  1962,  and  ending  April  30,  1968,  as 
a  result  of  administrative  error.  In  the  audit 
and  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  any  cer- 
tifying or  disbursing  officer  of  the  IJnlted 
States,  credit  shall  be  given  for  amounts  for 
which  liability  Is  relieved  bv  this  section. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary' of  the  Treasury 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  said  Samuel  R.  Stephenson  an 
amount  equal  to  the  aggregate  of  the 
amounts  paid  by  him,  or  withheld  from  sums 
otherwise  due  him,  with  respect  to  the  In- 
debtedness to  the  United  States  specified  in 
the  first  section  of  this  Act. 

(b)  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  In  excess  of 
10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attor- 
ney on  account  of  services  rendered  In  con- 
nection with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall 
be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  sub-sectlon  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not 
exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments : 

Page  1.  line  5,  strike  ••$336.51"  and  insert 
"$447.59". 

Page  2,  line  11,  strike  "In  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DAVID   L.   KENNISON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  15272) 
for  the  relief  of  David  L.  Kennison. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanim.ous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REFERENCE  OF  H.R.  1390  TO  THE 
CHIEF  COMMISSIONER  OF  THE 
COURT  OF  CLAIMS 

The  Clerk  called  House  Resolution  108, 
referring  H.RT.  1390  to  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  the  Court  of  Claims. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  CDnsent  that  this  resolution 
be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THOMAS   J.   BECK 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  4982' 
'  for  the  relief  of  Thomas  J.  Beck. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bil!  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


OK  YON    (MRS.  CHARLES  G.) 
KIRSCH 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  4670) 
for  the  relief  of  Ok  Yon  (Mrs.  Charles 
G.I  Kirsch. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MAUREEN  OLEARY  PIMPARE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  12962) 
for  the  relief  of  Maui'ceu  O'LeaiY  Pim- 
pare. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


mous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GEORGE  F.  MILLS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  15415) 
for  the  relief  of  George  F.  Mills. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MARL'X  DE  CONCEICAO  BOTELHO 
PEREIRA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  12990) 
for  the  relief  of  Maria  de  Conceicao 
Botelho  Pereira. 


VINCENZO  PELLICANO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  13712) 
for  the  relief  of  Vincenzo  Pellicano. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

H.R.  13712 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  not- 
u-ithstandlng  the  provision  of  section  212(a) 
(9)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
Vincenzo  PelUciiio  may  be  Issued  vLsa  and 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  If  he  is  found  to  be  otherwise 
admissible  under  the  proviEions  of  that  Act: 
Provided.  That  this  exemption  shall  apply 
only  to  a  ground  for  exclusion  of  which  the 
Department  of  State  or  the  Department  of 
Justice  had  knowledge  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  thjrd  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ANAN  ELDREDGE 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2849) 
for  the  relief  of  Anan  Eldredge. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 
H.R.  2849 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  section  203(a)(1)  and  204 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
Anaii  Eldredge  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  be  the  natural-born  alien  son  of  Louis 
and  June  Eldredge,  citizens  of  the  United 
States:  Provided,  That  the  natural  parents 
or  brothers  or  sisters  of  the  beneficiary  shall 
not,  by  virtue  of  such  parentage,  be  accorded 
any  right,  privilege,  or  status  under  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1  line  8  after  the  words  "of  such" 
strike  out  the  word  "parentage,"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "relationship,". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MRS.  MARCELLA  COSLOVICH 
FABRETTO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  13383) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Marcella  Coslovich 
Fabretto. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  13383 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  the  periods  of  time  Mrs.  Marcel!a  Co- 
slovich Pabretto  resided  in  the  United  States 


considered  to  meet  the  residence  and  physical 
presence  requirements  of  section  316  of  the 
said  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


VERNON  LOUIS  HOBERG 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1087)  for 
the  relief  of  Vernon  Louis  Hoberg. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ROSA  PINTABONA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1703)  for 
the  relief  of  Rosa  Pintabona. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 
S.   1703 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  a.<.-:rmb!cd.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  203(a)  (•4^  and  204  of 
the  Immigration  and  Naiionality  Act,  Rosa 
Pintabona  shall  be  held  and  considered  to 
be  the  natural-born  alien  daughter  of  Rose 
and  Edward  Ingrassla,  cltij^ens  of  the  UnUed 
St.ates:  Provided.  That  the  parent.^,  brothers, 
or  sisters  of  the  beneflci^ry  shall  not,  by  vlr- 
ttie  of  such  relatlcnsliip.  be  accorded  any 
right,  privilege,  or  status  under  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordeied  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


LILLIAN  BIAZZO 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1704)  for 
the  rcliet  of  Lillian  Bi?zzo. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 
S.    170-1 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Avierica  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Lillian  Biazzo  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
a  returning  resident  alien  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  101(a)  (27)  (B)   of  that  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


MRS. 


CUMORAH  KENNINGTON 
ROMNEY 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani-     since  December  2l,  1955.  shall  be  held  and 


The  Clerk  read  the  bUl  (S.  2863'  for 
the  relief  of  Mrs.  Cumorah  Kennington 
Romney. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

S.  2863 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  section  201(g)  of  the  Nationality 
Act  of  1940,  Mrs.  Cumorah  Kennington  Rom- 
ney shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
residing  in  the  United  States  for  a  period  of 
five  years  after  attaining  the  age  of  sixteen 
years. 
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The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.    ^^^^^^^^^ 

MARGARITA  ANNE  MARIE  BADEN 
(NGUYEN  TAN  NGA) 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2976)  for 
the  relief  of  Margarita  Anne  Marie 
Baden  (Nguyen  Tan  Nga) . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
mthout  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TO  CONFER  U.S.  CITIZEa^SHIP  POST- 
HUMOUSLY- UPON  GUY  A2TDRE 
BliANCHETTE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (S.  3136)  to 
confer  U.S.  citizenship  posthumously 
upon  Guy  Andre  Blanchette. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

S.    3136 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  Guy 
Andre  Blanchette,  a  native  of  Salnte  Garard, 
Quebec,  Canada,  who  served  honorably  In  the 
United  States  Army  from  May  13,  1968,  until 
his  death  on  August  26,  1969,  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  further  call 
of  the  Private  Calendar  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusett.s  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the 
call  of  the  Private  Calendar. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  SPEAKER  TO 
APPOINT  A  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE 
TO  INVESTIGATE  AND  REPORT  ON 
CAMPAIGN  EXPENDITURES  OF 
CANDIDATES  FOR  THE  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  I  call  up  House  Resolution  1062 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  1062 

Resolved.  That  a  special  committee  of  five 
Members  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of 
tile  House  of  Representatives  to  Investigate 
and  report  to  the  House  not  later  than  Jan- 
uary 11,  1971,  with  respect  to  the  following 
matters: 

(1)  The  extent  and  nature  of  expenditures 
Blade  by  all  candidates  for  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  connection  with  their  cam- 
paign for  nomination  pnd  election  to  such 
office, 

(2)  The  amount  subscribed,  contributed, 
w  expended,  and  the  value  of  services  ren- 
dered, and  facilities  made  available  (includ- 
ing  personal    services,    use    of    advertising 


space,  radio  and  television  time,  office  space, 
moving  picture  films,  and  automobile  and 
any  other  transportation  facilities  i  by  any 
individual,  individuals,  or  group  of  indi- 
viduals, committee,  partnership,  corporation, 
or  labor  union,  to  or  on  t>elialf  of  each  such 
candidate  in  connection  with  any  such  cam- 
paign or  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the 
votes  cast  or  to  be  cast  at  any  convention 
or  election  held  in  1970  to  which  a  candidate 
for  the  House  of  Representatives  Is  to  be 
nominated  or  elected. 

{3)  The  use  of  any  other  means  or  in- 
fluence (Including  the  promise  or  use  of  i>a- 
ironage)  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  or  influ- 
encing the  nomination  or  election  of  any 
such  candidates. 

(4)  The  amounts.  If  any,  raised,  contrib- 
uted, and  expended  by  any  individual,  in- 
dividuals, or  group  of  individuals,  commit- 
tee, partnership,  corporation,  or  labor  union. 
Including  any  political  conimitlee  thereof, 
in  connection  with  any  such  election,  and 
the  amounts  received  by  any  pol;tical  com- 
mittee from  any  corporation,  labor  union, 
individual,  individuals,  or  group  of  individu- 
als, committee,  or  partnership. 

(5)  The  vlolat.ons,  if  any,  of  the  following 
statutes  of  the  United  States : 

(a)  The  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act. 

(b)  The  Act  of  August  2,  1939.  as  amended, 
relating  to  pernicious  political  activities, 
commonly  referred  to  as  tlie  Hatch  Act. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  section  304,  chapter 
120,  Pubhc  Law  101.  Eightieth  Congress,  fir.st 
session,  referred  to  as  the  Labor-Managemeiit 
Relations  Act,  1947. 

(d)  Any  statute  or  legislative  Act  of  the 
United  States  or  of  the  State  within  which 
a  Candida' e  is  seeking  nomination  cr  re- 
election to  the  House  of  Representati\cs,  the 
violation  of  which  Federal  or  State  statute, 
or  statutes,  would  affect  the  qualification  of 
a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
witliin  the  meaning  of  article  I,  section  5, 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

(6)  Such  other  matters  relating  to  the 
election  of  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  1970,  aiid  the  campaigns  of 
candidates  in  connection  therewith,  as  the 
committee  deems  to  be  of  public  Interest, 
and  which,  in  its  opinion,  will  aid  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  enact  .ng  remedial  leg- 
islation, or  in  deciding  con^etts  that  may  be 
in-Ttituted  Involving  the  right  to  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

(7)  T'he  committee  is  authorized  to  act 
upon  its  own  motion  and  upon  si;ch  infor- 
mation as  in  its  Judgment  may  be  reasonable 
or  reliable.  Upon  complaint  being  made  to 
the  committee  under  oath,  by  any  person, 
candidate  cr  political  committee,  setting 
forth  allegations  rs  to  facts  which,  under 
this  resolution.  It  would  be  the  duty  of  said 
com.m.ittee  to  investigate,  the  committee  shall 
investigate  such  charges  as  fully  as  though 
it  were  acting  upon  its  own  motion,  unless, 
after  a  hearing  upon  such  complaint,  the 
committee  shall  find  that  the  allegations  in 
such  complaint  are  immaterial  or  untrue.  All 
hearings  before  the  committee,  and  before 
any  duly  authorized  sut>committee  thereof, 
shall  be  public,  and  all  orders  and  decisions 
of  the  committee,  and  of  any  such  subcom- 
mittee, shall  be  public. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  resolution,  the  com- 
mittee or  any  duly  authorized  stibccmmittee 
thereof,  is  authorized  to  hold  stich  public 
hearings,  to  sit  and  ac*^  at  such  times  and 
places  during  the  ses.-lrins.  recesses,  and  ad- 
journed periods  of  the  Ninety-first  Congress, 
to  employ  such  attorneys,  experts,  clerical. 
rr.d  other  assistant.",  to  reqvilre  by  subpena  or 
otherwise  the  attendance  of  such  witncFses 
and  the  production  of  such  correspondence, 
books,  papers,  and  d'-cuments.  to  administer 
such  oaths,  and  to  take  such  testimony  as  it 
deem.s  advisable.  Subpenas  may  be  Issued 
under  the  signature  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  or  any  subcommittee,  or  by  any 


member  designated  by  such  chairman,  and 
may  he  served  by  any  person  designated  by 
any  such  chairman  or  member. 

(8)  The  comn.i'tee  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  report  p:-omptly  any  and  all  viola- 
tions of  any  Federal  or  State  statutes  in  con- 
nection with  the  matters  and  things  men- 
tioned hereir  to  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  in  order  that  he  may  take  such 
oiBcial  action  as  may  be  proper. 

(9)  Ever,-  per.'^cn  who.  having  been  sum- 
moned as  a  witness  by  authority  of  said  com- 
mittee or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  willfully 
makes  default,  or  who.  having  appeared,  re- 
fuses to  answer  any  question  pertinent  to  the 
investigation  heretofore  authorized,  shall  be 
held  to  the  penalties  prescribed  by  law. 

That  said  committee  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  file  interim  reports  wlienever  in 
the  judgment  cf  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee, or  of  the  subcommittee  conducting 
portions  of  said  Investigation,  the  pubhc 
interest  will  be  best  served  by  the  filing  of 
Eaid  interim  reports,  and  In  no  event  Fhr.ll  the 
final  report  of  said  committee  be  fikd  later 
than  January  11,  1971,  as  hereinabove 
provided. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Eentleman  from 
Massachusetts  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  ONEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  conclasion  of  my  remarks 
I  vill  yield  30  minute.^  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  iMr.  Smith). 

Mr.  Sp-^aker.  thi"^  is  the  biennial  .special 
committee  to  investigate  campaign  ex- 
penditure'.  Normally  the  first  thin<^  the 
committee  does  when  it  is  in  oiieration 
is  to  compile  a  li.'t  of  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral lav,-s  dealing  with  camtjaign  contri- 
butions and  expenditures  and  the  judicial 
interpretation  of  relevant  statutes.  This 
booklet  is  .sent  to  every  candidate  for 
Congre-ss  in  the  United  States.  When 
the  campaigns  start  functioning,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  receive  many  requests  for 
information  and  many  complaints  about 
violations  of  these  laws.  We  insist  ihat 
the.^e  comnlaints  be  in  writing:  and  under 
oath.  Such  complaints,  when  received, 
are  investigated  when  the  facts  that  are 
set  out  in  the  ccmrlaint  justify  such  an 
investigation. 

After  the  reports  come  back  from  the 
investigators,  the  committee  meet^  and 
we  decide  whether  or  not  we  should  have 
hearings  to  further  examine  and  de- 
termine the  case.  This  year,  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  expect  many  more  complaints  than  we 
have  had  in  the  past.  For  the  first  time 
in  history  there  have  been  17  indictments 
under  the  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act. 
There  is  a  rigorous  enforcement  of  this 
act,  and  there  ha^  never  been  enforce- 
ment of  it  in  the  past. 

Since  the  last  time  the  committee  func- 
tioned, the  Committee  on  the  Code  of 
Ethics  for  the  House  has  been  in  exist- 
ence, and  the  acceptable  action  of  Con- 
gres.^men  is  more  clearly  defined  than  in 
the  past. 

Then  also.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  this 
year  the  Reorganization  Act.  and  we  have 
the  Voting  Rights  Act,  and  it  is  expected 
that  there  will  be  a  predominance  of 
"squeak"  elections  in  which  the  losers 
may  challenge  the  election. 

Two  years  ago,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  com- 
mittee was  authorized  to  spend  $50,000. 
Actually,  we  spent  $24,385.85,  less  than  50 
percent  of  the  money.  I  appeared  before 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration 
this  morning  and  asked  for  a  budget  of 
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$70,000,  which  I  hope  will  be  approved 
some  day  later  in  the  week.  The  reason 
for  that  is,  as  I  say,  that  we  expect  many 
more  ca^es  than  wo  have  had  in  the  past. 
The  regular  staff  of  the  committee  is 
traditionally  a  small  one.  with  a  major- 
ity counsel  and  a  minority  counsel,  and 
two  or  three  secretaries,  but  we  do  have  to 
have  additional  investigators.  The  more 
challenges  and  complaints,  the  more  peo- 
ple and  time  must  be  devoted  to  conduct- 
ing investigations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  tJie  resolution 
is  adopted. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia '  Mr.  Smith  ' . 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  same  resolu- 
tion, word  for  word,  that  has  been  pas.sed 
many  times  here  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives during  previous  elections.  It 
has  been  adequately  explained  by  the 
genileman  from  Massachusetts  (Mi*. 
O'NEILL'   who  heads  up  this  committee. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  resolution, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  question 
on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present.^ 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
C-iU  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  tlie  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names : 

[Roll  No.  254] 


By  uimnimous  consent,  fm-ther  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


Anderson, 

Evlus.  Tenn. 

Felly 

Tenn. 

Fallon 

Pepper 

Ashley 

Flynt 

Pallock 

Aspliiall 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Powell 

Baruii; 

Gallagher 

Qulllen 

Blanlon 

Giaimo 

Randall 

f  Boiling 

Gilbert 

Rarlck 

Brock 

Grav 

Rees 

Bruomfleld 

Griffiths 

Rlegle 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Hagan 

Rostenkowskl 

Burton,  Utah 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Roudebush 

Cabell 

Hebert 

Ruppe 

Caffery 

Hull 

Ryan 

Camp 

Hun -ate 

Scheuer 

Carey 

Ichord 

Shrlvcr 

Casey 

Jarman 

Stafford 

Celier 

King 

Stuckey 

Chappell 

Leggett 

Symington 

Chi.-.holm 

Lon;,  La. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Clark 

Lujan 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Clay 

Lukcns 

Tnompson,  N.J 

Conyers 

McDonald, 

Tiernan 

Cramer 

Mich. 

Tunney 

Cunnin.cham 

McEwen 

Welcker 

Daddario 

MacGregor 

WlLson, 

Dawson 

Me.-kUl 

Charles  H. 

Dont 

M.jorhead 

Winn 

DlgtJS 

Nelsen 

Wright 

Diiigell 

O'Hara 

Young 

Edwards,  La. 

Ottintier 

Erlenbom 

Patnian 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  342 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1970 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up  the 
resolution  iH.  Res.  1165)  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  18546) 
to  establish  improved  prcgram.s  for  the 
benefit  of  producers  and  consumers  of 
dairy  products,  wool,  v.'heat,  feed  grains, 
cotton,  and  other  commodities,  to  extend 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate con5ideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  1165 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Home  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (K  R.  18546) 
to  establish  improved  programs  for  the  ben- 
elit  of  producers  ind  consumers  of  dairy 
products,  wool,  wheat,  feed  grains,  cotton, 
and  other  commodities,  to  extend  the  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  all  points  of  order  against  the  pro- 
visions contained  in  title  VII  and  on  page  54, 
line  10  through  page  55,  line  14  of  said  bill 
are  hereby  waived.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  four  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  the  bill  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  five-minute 
rule  by  titles  Instead  of  by  sections.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  consideraiton  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the 
previotis  question  shall  be  considered  as  or- 
dered on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to 
final  passage  without  Intervening  motion  ex- 
cept one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr. 
BoL.^ND  I .  The  gentleman  from  California 
I  Mr.  SisK>  is  recognized  for  I  hour. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30  min- 
utes to  the  eentlem.an  from  Ohio  *Mr. 
LATTAt,  pending  which  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1165 
provides  an  open  rule  with  4  hours  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
18546,  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970.  The 
bill  is  to  be  read  for  amendment  by  titles 
instead  of  by  sections  and  all  points  of 
order  are  waived  against  the  provisions 
contained  in  title  VII  and  on  page  54, 
line  10  through  page  55,  line  14  of  the 
bill.  Points  of  order  are  waived  against 
title  'VII,  which  is  a  3-year  extension  of 
Public  Law  480,  because  it  continues  the 
availability  of  foreign  currencies  with- 
out appropriation,  in  violation  of  clause 
4,  rule  21.  Points  of  order  are  waived 
against  the  language  on  pages  54  and  55 
of  the  bill  because  it  contains  a  transfer 
of  funds. 

H.R.  18546  is  a  3-year  program  to  es- 
tablish improved  programs  for  the  bene- 
fit of  producers  and  consumers  of  daii^y 
products,  wool,  wheat,  feed  grains,  cot- 
ton, and  other  commodities,  to  extend 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 


Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  bill  establLshes  an  annual  ceiling 
cf  .■jSS.OOO  per  crop  on  payments  to  pro- 
ducers of  upland  cotton,  wheat,  and  feed 
grains. 

The  bill  clarifies  and  reaffirms  author- 
ity for  base  exce.'^s  and  seasonal  plans 
and  extends  and  amends  the  authority 
for  the  dairymen's  class  I  base  plan  in 
Federal  milk  market  order  areas.  It 
guarantees  competitive  access  to  class  I 
base  plan  markets  by  established  pro- 
ducers outside  the  market  order  area. 
Operation  of  the  mandatory  butterfat 
price-support  program  for  farm-sepa- 
rated cream  is  suspended  and  the  Secre- 
tary is  permitted  to  set  lower  price-sup- 
port prices  on  butter.  Dairy  products 
owned  by  the  CCC  may  be  donated  to  the 
armed  services  and  veterans'  hospitals. 
The  Secretary's  authority  is  extended  to 
make  indemnity  payments  to  dairy 
farmers  whose  milk  is  contaminated  by 
and  condemned  because  of  pesticides. 

The  National  Wool  Act  is  extended 
through  December  31, 1.^73,  and  the  pres- 
ent incentive  prices  for  shorn  wool  and 
mohair  are  continued  for  each  year. 

The  bill  suspends  the  marketing  quota 
program  for  wheat  for  1971,  1972.  and 
1973  and  domestic  marketing  certificates 
are  provided  to  farmers  participating  in 
the  set-aside  program  in  an  amount 
equal  to  U.S.  food  consumption. 

A  voluntary  feed  grain  program  is 
established  for  1971,  1972,  and  1973, 
which  provides  that  price  support  pay- 
ments to  participating  farmers  on  one- 
half  their  feed  grain  base  will  be  the 
difference  between  not  less  than  $1.35 
a  bu'hel  for  corn  and  the  average  mar- 
ket price  for  the  first  5  months  of  the 
marketing  year — which  starts  on  Octo- 
ber 1  on  corn  and  grain  sorghum,  and 
July  I  on  barley.  However,  no  payments 
w.'juld  be  less  than  32  cents  a  bushel  for 
corn,  with  corresponding  rates  on  grain 
sorghum  and  barley. 

In  the  wheat  program  and  the  feed 
grain  program  additional  set-aside  and 
public  recreational  access  payments  are 
authorized;  a  set- aside  program  is  es- 
tablished; and  preUminary  payments  are 
provided. 

A  guaranteed  support  on  upland  cotton 
of  35  cents  a  pound  is  provided  on  the 
estimated  production  from  11.5  million 
acres  for  the  1971  crop  and  an  equivalent 
amount  for  the  1972  and  1973  crops.  As- 
sistance is  made  available  to  participat- 
ing farmers  through  loans  and  payments. 
The  legislation  allows  the  sale  of  cotton 
allotments  within  a  State,  permits  the 
lease  of  allotments  within  a  State,  and 
provides  for  the  release  and  reapportion- 
ment of  allotments  during  the  3-year 
life  of  the  legislation. 

Public  Law  480  is  extended  without 
change. 

Long-term  land  retirement  programs. 
"Cropland  Conversion''  and  "Green- 
span" are  continued  at  an  authorized 
appropriation  level  of  $10  million  an- 
nually for  each  program.  The  current 
exemption  for  marketing  quotas  for 
boiled  peanuts  is  continued.  Those  who 
do  not  desire  to  hold  an  allotment  on 
any  crop  under  a  Government  program 
would  be  permitted  to  voluntarily  relin- 
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quish  it.  An  indemnity  program  is  es- 
tablished to  reimburse  beekeepers  for 
losses  caused  by  pesticides. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1165  in  order  that  this 
comprehensive  bill  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  To  what  does  the  waiver 
of  points  of  order  apply?  'What  is  sought 
to  be  protected  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  SISK.  That  has  to  do  with  Public 
Law  480.  Actually,  points  of  order  are 
waived  as  to  the  language  on  pages  54 
and  55  of  the  bill.  This,  as  my  friend 
understands,  is  not  a  complete  waiver 
but  only  of  that  language  on  pages  54 
and  55  of  the  bill  dealing  with  certain 
transfer  funds. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta). 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  deeply 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  our  Na- 
tion's farm  families,  it  is  needless  for 
me  to  say  that  I  am  pleased  to  bring  this 
rule  to  the  floor  today.  It  makes  in  order 
the  consideration  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1970,  and  provides  for  an  open  rule 
with  4  hours  of  general  debate.  An  open 
rule  will  permit  Members  of  the  House  to 
offer  any  and  all  germane  amendments 
and  will  permit  the  House  to  work  its  will 
on  these  amendments. 

Before  discussing  some  of  its  provi- 
sions, permit  me  to  make  a  few  comments 
concerning  the  evolution  of  this  bill.  In 
years  past,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture — 
as  a  representative  of  the  administra- 
tion in  control  of  the  White  House- 
would  send  a  farui  bill  to  the  Congress 
and  then  spend  considerable  time  try- 
ing to  convince  the  agriculture  com- 
mittees and  the  Congress  that  the  answer 
to  our  farm  problems  could  come  only 
through  the  passage  of  the  legislation 
recommended  by  him.  When  one  con- 
siders the  fact  that  we  have  suffered  the 
almost  unbelievable  loss  of  3.6  million 
farming  units  in  the  United  States  since 
1935.  and  that  corn  and  wheat  are  bring- 
ing less  on  the  mark-t  today  than  they 
did  in  1950,  one  must  surely  conclude— to 
put  It  mildly— that  these  farm  programs 
should  have  done  more  for  the  farmer 
rather  than  so  much  to  him. 

The  bill  to  be  considered  under  this 
rule  is  different,  at  least,  in  one  respect, 
"did  not  originate  in  the  Office  of  the 
tsecretary  of  Agriculture.  It  was  truly 
ormulated  and  drafted  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture.  It  is  true  that  the 
^ommittee  on  Agriculture  did  have  the 
Benefit  of  the  counsel  and  advice  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  In  fact,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Committee 
informed  the  Rules  Committee  that  his 
committee  had  some  27  night  meetings 
«ith  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  before 
this  bill  finally  evolved.  It  was  then  ap- 
proved by  a  27-to-6  vote  in  the  House 
^'Ommittee  on  Agriculture. 

Notwithstanding  some  of  my  reserva- 
uons  concerning  the  abUity  of  certain 
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provisions  of  this  bill  to  Increase  farm 
income,  I  wish  to  commend  the  chair- 
man of  the  Agriculture  Committee,  its 
ranking  member  and  the  other  members 
of  the  committee  for  the  many  weeks 
they  spent  in  producing  this  bill.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  rumored  for  weeks  that 
a  new  farm  bill  would  not  be  forthcom- 
ing, and  that  the  farm  programs  now  in 
effect  would  be  permitted  to  expire  at 
the  end  of  this  year.  I  am  glad  these 
rumors  were  unfounded.  Such  a  course 
of  action  would  have  caused  a  sharp 
drop  in  farm  income.  In  the  interests  of 
time.  I  will  mention  what  would  happen 
to  only  two  of  these  crops  without  this 
bill  in  order  to  prove  my  point. 

FEED    GRAINS 

The  authorization  for  the  acreage 
diversion  and  direct  payment  features  of 
the  present  feed  grain  program  would 
expire.  There  would  be  no  direct  pay- 
ments and  no  restrictions  on  feed  grain 
acreage.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
would  be  required  to  support  the  price  of 
corn  between  50  and  90  percent  of  parity, 
but  would  be  precluded  from  using  any 
support  prices  which  would  Increase 
wheat  CCC  stocks. 

WHEAT 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would 
lack  authority  to  carry  out  the  wheat 
certificate  plan  without  first  obtaining 
a  favorable  vote  in  a  producer  referen- 
dum. Marketing  quotas  would  be  in  ef- 
fect as  proclaimed  by  the  Secretary  and 
approved  by  two-thirds  of  the  producers 
voting  in  a  referendum.  If  quotas  were 
approved,  the  certificate  plan  also  would 
be  in  effect.  The  value  of  domestic  cer- 
tificates would  be  the  difference  between 
the  loan  rate  and  a  support  level  of  not 
less  than  65  percent  and  not  more  than 
90  percent  of  parity.  There  would  be  no 
diversion  payments,  but  there  would  be 
a  land  use  penalty  for  failure  to  make 
mandatory  acreage  diversions.  Should 
wheat  producers  vote  to  disapprove  mar- 
keting quotas,  there  would  be  no  quotas, 
land  use  penalties  or  wheat  certificates. 
Price  support  would  be  available  to  pro- 
ducers who  comply  with  their  allotments 
at  50  percent  of  parity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  one  fully  luider- 
stands  what  would  happen  if  these  pro- 
grams are  permitted  to  expire,  the  need 
for  the  passage  of  new  farm  legislation 
in  this  Congress  really  comes  into  focus. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  committee  bill  con- 
tains dairy,  wool,  wheat,  feed  grains,  cot- 
ton, and  other  titles,  as  well  as  extends 
Public  Law  480.  I  am  particularly  in- 
terested in  the  dairy,  wool,  wheat,  and 
feed  grain  titles  as  they  are  so  important 
to  Ohio  agriculture  in  general  and  to  the 
farmers  in  my  district  in  particular. 
Briefly,  here  is  what  these  titles  pro- 
vide: 

DAIBT 

Extends  and  amends  the  authority  for 
the  dairymen's  class  I  base  plan  in  Fed- 
eral milk  market  order  areas.  It  specif- 
ically guarantees  competitive  access  to 
class  I  base  plan  markets  by  established 
producers  outside  the  market  order  area. 
Appeal  procedures  under  present  law  re- 
main unchanged. 

Suspends  the  operation  of  the  manda- 
tory butterfat  price  support  program  for 


farm-separated  cream  and  permits  the 
Secretary  to  set  lower  support  prices  on 
butter. 

Extends  the  Secretary's  authority  to 
donate  dairy  products  owned  by  CCC  to 
the  armed  services  and  veterans  hos- 
pitals. 

Extends  the  Secretary's  authority  to 
make  indemnity  payments  to  dairy  farm- 
ers who  through  no  fault  of  their  own 
have  their  milk  contaminated  by  and 
condemned  because  of  the  presence  of 
pesticides  and  residues. 

WOOL 

Extends  the  National  Wool  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  through  December  31. 
1973. 

Continues  the  present  incentive  price 
of  72  cents  per  pound  for  shorn  wool  and 
80.2  cents  per  pound  for  mohair  for  each 
year  of  the  extension. 

WHEAT 

Suspends  the  marketing  quota  pro- 
gram for  1971.  1972.  and  1973. 

Provides  domestic  marketing  certifi- 
cates to  farmers  participating  in  the  set- 
aside  program  in  an  amount  equal  to  U.S. 
food  consumption — about  530  million 
bushels  annually. 

Sets  the  face  value  of  these  domestic 
certificates  at  the  difference  between  the 
wheat  parity  price — currently  $2.82  per 
bushel — and  the  average  price  received 
by  farmers  during  the  first  5  months  of 
the  wheat  marketing  year — which  starts 
on  July  1 . 

Provides  for  a  preliminary  payment  to 
participating  farmers  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  July  1.  This  payment  would 
be  the  amount  estimated  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  be  75  percent  of  the  value  of  the 
domestic  certificate.  The  balance  of  the 
payment — if  any — would  be  paid  in  De- 
cember. If  the  Secretary's  estimate  were 
too  high,  no  refunds  by  farmers  would 
be  required. 

Continues  the  cost  of  certificates  to 
wheat  processors  at  75  cents  per  bushel. 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  set  non- 
recourse loans  to  participating  farmers 
from  zero  to  100  percent  of  the  parity 
price  for  wheat. 

Establishes  a  "set  aside  "  program  un- 
der which  wheat  farmers,  in  order  to  be 
ehgible  for  loans,  certificates,  and  pay- 
ments under  the  program,  must  set  aside 
or  divert  from  the  production  of  wheat 
and  other  crops  an  acreage  determined 
by  the  Secretary. 

Authorizes  payments  to  participating 
farmers  for  any  additional  set-aside 
acreage  and  for  permitting  public  rec- 
reational access. 

FEED    GRAINS 

Establishes  a  volimtary  feed  grain — 
that  is  corn,  grain  sorghum,  and  barley — 
program  for  1971,  1972,  and  1973. 

Provides  that  price  support  payments 
to  participating  farmers  on  one-half  of 
their  feed  grain  base  will  be  the  differ- 
ence between  not  less  than  SI. 35  per 
bushel — for  corn— and  the  average  mar- 
ket price  for  the  first  5  months  of  the 
marketing  year— which  starts  on  October 
1  on  com  and  grain  sorghum  and  July 
1  on  barley.  In  no  event,  however,  would 
these  payments  be  less  than  32  cents 
per  bushel  for  corn — with  corresponding 
rates  on  grain  sorghum  and  barley. 
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Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  set  non- 
recourse loans  at  0  to  90  percent  of 
feed  grain  parity  prices. 

Authorizes  additional  set-aside  and 
public  recreational  access  payments. 

Establishes  a  -set-aside"  program  un- 
der which  participating  farmers  would 
be  required  to  Set  aside  or  divert  feed 
grain  or  other  cropland  in  order  to  be- 
come eligible  for  feed  grain  loans  and 
payments. 

Provides  for  a  preliminary  payment  of 
32  cents  per  bushel  on  corn  to  partici- 
pating farmers  as  soon  as  possible  after 
July  1.  If  the  difference  between  the  aver- 
age market  price  and  SI. 35  were  more 
than  32  cents  during  the  first  5  monilis  of 
the  marketing  year,  an  additional  pay- 
ment would  be  made.  In  no  event  would 
refunds  by  farmers  be  required. 

Mr.  Speaker,  notwithstanding  ome  of 
the  statements  which  have  been  made 
concernins  the  ability  of  tliis  tiew  legis- 
lation to  maintain  farm  income.  I  would 
like  to  see  some  amendment  made  during 
the  consideration  of  this  bill,  which  will 
make  certain  that  farm  income  is  rot 
only  maintained  but  increased  Our 
farmers  are  suffering  from  the  inflation 
in  this  country  as  much  or  more  than  any 
other  group  and  to  fail  to  provide  for  an 
increase  in  his  income  would  be  extremely 
unfair.  I,  therefore,  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  amendments  which  will  be 
offered  to  make  certain  that  our  farmers 
receive  the  additional  Income  to  which 
they  are  entitled. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pindley). 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for  yielding. 
I  rise  to  bring  up  a  couple  of  questions 
about  the  rule  as  well  as  some  questions 
I  have  about  the  possibility  of  error  in 
the  language  of  the  bill. 

The  rule  provides  for  reading  the  bill 
by  title  Instead  of  by  section.  This  Is  not 
an  unprecedented  procedure.  Am  I  cor- 
rect that  In  reading  the  bill  by  title  the 
members  of  the  committee  can  expect 
that  the  complete  language  of  each  title 
will  be  read  and  that  we  simply  will  not 
be  hearing  "Title  I"  and  then  that  will 
be  the  end  of  the  reading  of  the  title? 
Am  I  correct  on  that  point,  that  it  is 
contemplated  each  title  will  be  read  In 
full?  Etoes  anyone  have  an  answer  on 

that? 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the 
rule  is  very-  clear.  This  is  not  un- 
precedented but  a  conunon  practice,  to 
let  the  rule  be  read  by  title.  As  to  whether 
or  not  each  title  would  be  read  in  its  en- 
tirety would  be  up  to  the  House.  I  would 
assume,  as  we  sometimes  do.  we  may 
have  a  imanimous-consent  request  to 
consider  a  title  or  section  as  read  and 
open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

It  will  be  considered  by  title  and  it 
will  be  read,  or  a  unanimous-consent 
request  will  be  made,  which  in  essence 
is  tantamount  to  havincr  it  read. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 


Mr.  Speaker,  on  pages  13  and  29  and 
46  are  provisions  that  strike  me  as  very 
likely  errors  in  the  language  of  the  bill. 
I  wonder  if  the  Committee  on  Rules  had 
any  indication  from  those  who  testified 
that  there  are  substantial  mistakes  in  the 
language  of  the  bill,  which  will  have  to 
be  corrected? 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr,  Speaker,  again  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  so  far  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  we  have  no  informa- 
tion as  to  any  errors,  grammatical  or 
otherwise,  in  connection  with  the  bill. 
There  was  no  reference  made  to  such 
errors.  Tlierefore  we  are  not  knowledge- 
able in  the  Committee  on  Rules  as  to 
any  errors  of  this  type. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
I.  Mr.  Hall). 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  favor  this 
"rule,"  because  for  10  years  now.  I  have 
sat  in  these  Chambers  listening  to.  and 
ofttimes  participating  in.  debate  about 
what  is  good  and  what  is  bad  for  the 
American  fanner.  It  has  been  alluded  to 
today.  Although  I  do  not  criticize  past 
programs  and  agricultural  policies,  I  do 
suggest  that  they  have  been  and  are  in- 
adequate. From  where  I  sit.  in  a  rural 
district,  it  appears  that  in  all  these  years 
we  have  accomplished  little  more  than 
to  pass  a  series  of  temporary  stopgap 
measures,  which  in  turn  begat  more  tem- 
porary stopgap  measures.  I  think  it  Is 
time  we  set  aside  this  type  of  thinking 
and  put  our  collective  minds  to  the  task 
of  dealing  with  the  basic  problem. 

Farm  legislation  annually  concerns  it- 
self with  dollars  going  to  farmers  as  the 
final  goal.  I  contend  that  the  final  goal 
should  be  agiicultural  values,  bought 
with  dollars  for  the  benefit  of  both  the 
fanner  and  the  consiuner.  In  place  of 
just  dollars  spent,  it  should  be  dollars 
buying  the  solution  to  the  problem. 

Farm  legislation  has  traditionally  been 
guided  by  averages.  We  are  inimdated 
with — the  average  farmer,  average  in- 
come, average  food  needs  for  people, 
average  acres  per  farm,  whereas  our 
thrust  should  be  directed  to  individual 
farmers,  acres,  soil,  and  consumers. 

Last  year  a  publication  produced  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  en- 
titled "Agriculture  Situation"  stated  that 
17.2  percent  of  the  consumer's  income — 
after  taxes — went  for  food.  A  record  low. 
A  commendable  achievement,  and  one  I 
am  told  has  no  equivalent  anywhere  in 
the  world  or  history.  I  am  told  that  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture.  It  is  easy  to  agree  that 
this  low  percentage  was  brought  about 
by  a  combination  of  many  good  things: 
Farm  programs,  county  agents,  research, 
machiner>- — including  rubber-tired  trac- 
tors— insect  and  weed  sprays,  fertilizers, 
hybrid  seeds,  farm  journals,  and  many 
other  items,  all  involved  in  helping  the 
farmers  produce.  However,  let  us  not 
neglect  to  turn  the  coin  over  and  look 
at  the  other  side. 

We  find  that  parity  of  income  for 
farmers,  promised  for  more  than  35  years 
is  still  unattainable.  In  fact,  2  years  ago 
it  was  at  an  all  time  low. 

We  find  surplus  agricultural  products 


that  no  one  wants  to   buy  at  a  fair 
price. 

We  find  that  thousands  of  fanners 
have  left  the  land.  Low  income  farmers 
have  not  been  helped. 

We  find  that  small  "family"  farms 
are  fast  disappearing. 

We  find  that  rural  communities  are  be- 
ginning to  show  a  higher  level  of  true 
poverty. 

What  has  caused  this  to  happen?  I 
contend  that  it  is  the  end  result  of  pay- 
ing too  low  a  price  per  acre — for  lower- 
ing the  production  of  the  small  farmer 
without  increasing  the  price  for  his 
products. 

It  is  my  considered  judgment,  there- 
fore, that  any  farm  legislation  enacted 
by  the  Congress  should  have  a  threefold 
objective: 

First.  To  provide  an  abundance  of 
good  food  at  a  reasonable  cost  to  tiie 
consumer. 

Second.  To  preserve  and  restore  the  po- 
tential of  the  farm  land. 

Third.  To  give  farmers  the  opportiuilty 
to  earn  a  fair  parity  of  income  for  tiieir 
efforts. 

In  order  to  accomplish  these  objec- 
tives, I  offer  as  the  key,  a  proposal  that 
I  call  the  "second  market." 

The  "second  market"  will  give  to  the 
farmer  the  option  to  produce  food  or 
fiber  on  his  land,  or  take  that  land  out 
of  what  I  will  term  "normal  production," 
and  produce  on  it  instead  a  crop  that 
would  retain  or  enhance  the  value  of  that 
land.  Such  a  "restoration"  crop  could 
be — cover  for  wild  life,  land  beautifica- 
tion,  sweet  clover  to  be  plowed  imder — 
any  number  of  it«ms  that  would  tend  to 
make  scientific  use  of  the  unused  land 
until  it  is  ready,  at  tlie  option  of  the 
farmer,  to  be  placed  back  into  "normal" 
production  again.  The  farmer  would  be 
encouraged,  by  a  predetermined  pay- 
ment, to  take  acres  out  of  production 
based  on  supply  and  demand  of  the  local 
conditions  of  price,  cost,  and  yield— In 
other  words,  an  open  marketplace  under 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  In  addi- 
tion should  he.  for  example,  build  a  farm 
pond  to  be  used  for  irrigation,  one  ap- 
proved by  the  Soil  Coiiservation  Service, 
he  woiild  receive  a  bonus  payment  from 
the  ASCS.  We  would  be  paying  a  re- 
ward for  contributing  to  the  enhance- 
ment of  the  land  and  soU,  not  placing  it 
in  a  "soil  bank"  to  lay  idle  and  deterio- 

Later,  when  the  farmer  would— by  his 
own  determination — decide  that  the  con- 
ditions were  right,  he  could  voluntarily 
move  those  "restored"  acres  back  into 
production  to  help  feed  and  clothe  the  95 
percent  of  our  population  that  is  not  in- 
volved in  producing  for  the  whole,  and  at 
the  same  time,  be  paid  a  parity  price  for 

so  doing. 

The  effect  would  be: 

First  the  Government  would  be  cut  oi 
the  business.  It  would  instead  be  in  the 
business  of  restoration  and  protection 
of  vital  food  producing  God-given  re- 
sources. ^^    ... 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  has  ex- 
pired. .  , ,  ... 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  tne 
gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 
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Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Second,  supply  and  demand,  coopera- 
tive buying  and  selling,  even  collective 
bargaining,  and  all  other  various  farm 
organization  objectives  are  not  inter- 
ferred  with. 

To  the  cotton  farmer:  We  would  not 
pay  you  not  to  grow  cotton,  we  will  pay 
you  for  restoilng  the  land  that  you  will 
voluntarily  not  grow  cotton  on.  The  same 
for  wheat,  corn,  and  so  on  right  down 

the  line. 

For  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  the  results 
would  be : 

Suiplus  control  managed  by  the  farm- 
ers, voluntarily. 

Abundance  assured  in  steady,  nutri- 
tious supply  at  a  reasonable  price  for  the 
consumer. 

Net  profit  for  the  farmer  is  assured  at 
or  above  the  parity  of  income  level. 

The  Nation  is  assured  of  a  permanent 
potential  in  case  of  emergencies  for  the 
production  of  food  and  fiber  by  a  con- 
stant program  of  soil  and  water  restora- 
tion. 

Past  and  present  farm  programs  are 
not  adequate  to  reach  these  objectives  at 
the  same  time.  In  their  workings,  abun- 
dance is  associated  with  low  prices.  They 
have  no  control  over  the  effects  on  the 
people  or  on  the  resources  of  soil  and 
water  when  farming  is  done  as  we  now  do 
it.  The  success  of  present-day  agricul- 
ture, as  measured  by  the  abundance  we 
now  have,  is  reduced  by  a  considerable 
amount  when  we  must  also  admit  the 
high  percentages  of  rural  poverty,  the 
loss  of  water  and  soil  resources,  the  con- 
tamination of  wells  and  streams,  the 
possible  accumulation  of  poisons  in  foods 
and  drinking  water,  the  destruction  of 
wildlife  and  the  beginning  of  malnutri- 
tion and  himger. 

All  these  are  signs  of  the  failure  of 
agriculture — Government  plans  and  for- 
mulas. We  must  dedicate  ourselves  to 
turning  the  minus  signs  into  pluses  for 
all  mankind. 

It  Is  not  only  a  farm  problem,  Mr. 
Speaker,  not  only  one  of  agribusiness,  but 
one  for  the  consumer.  The  end  product  of 
food  and  fiber  stuff  is  human  bodies.  In 
our  present  and  in  the  immediately  fore- 
seeable delicate  balance  of  nature  we 
must  get  right  along  with  this  job.  Here 
is  an  admitted  solution.  Let  us  work  the 
plan. 

At  the  proper  time  I  shall  move  a  sub- 
stitute for  titles  in  through  VI  of  the 
committee  farm  bill  in  the  form  of  an 
amendment,  which— my  Seventh  Mis- 
souri Farm  Advisory  Coimcil.  and  I — 
have  developed  over  a  period  of  years 
as  a  result  of  the  book,  "Our  Bal- 
ance of  Nature,"  by  master  farmer, 
agronomist,  and  conservationist,  E. 
M.  "Gene"  Poirot,  and  second,  as  a 
result  of  demonstrated  farm  products 
which  we  have  shown  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  with  respect  to  which 
they  journeyed  to  the  district  I  am  priv- 
ileged to  represent,  in  order  to  investi- 
gate. They  know  they  will  work  to  this 
very  end,  and  finally  to  a  solution  to  the 
problem  with  which  we  are  all  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Madden)  . 

(Mr.  MADDEN  asked  and  was  given 
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permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.' 


ANNUAL  FARM   SUBSIDY 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
House  again  considers  the  annual  $3 '2 
billion  farm  subsidy. 

Last  year,  this  House  curtailed  this 
subsidy  "Bonanza"  to  the  large  corpora- 
tion farms  to  a  $20,000  annual  limita- 
tion. When  the  bill  was  taken  up  in  the 
Senate  that  body  defeated  the  $20,000 
limitation. 

Three  weeks  ago,  the  Senate  acted  on 
the  1970  version  of  this  legislation  and 
upheld  the  House  action  of  1  year  ago  by 
limiting  the  annual  rural  subsidy  to 
$20,000. 

I  do  hope  that  the  House  will  repeat 
its  action  of  1  year  ago  and  also  uphold 
the  Senate's  action  of  3  weeks  ago 
and  save  the  American  taxpayers  mil- 
lions of  dollars  by  again  limiting  this 
annual  rural  subsidy  to  $20,000. 

Our  greatest  newspaper  in  the  Middle 
West  during  the  last  week  has  come  out 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  $20,000  limita- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  Saturday,  Augtist  1, 
1970,  the  Chicago  Tribime  had  a  very 
interesting  and  highly  informative  arti- 
cle which  further  reveals  additional  rea- 
sons why  the  American  farmers  should 
be  aroused  by  the  fabulous  sums  paid  to 
several  thousand  farm  operations  for 
idle  acres. 

The  vast  majority  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  very  much  in  favor  of  a  rea- 
sonable subsidiary  to  aid  farmers  eco- 
nomically, but  we  should  confine  it  to 
the  smaller-sized  farms  which  are  really 
the  backbone  of  our  agricultural  system. 
I  submit  in  the  Record  the  article  in 
the  Chicago  Tribune  for  the  Members' 
information: 

Nixon  Reneged  on  Promise:  Farm  Btjre.^u 
(By  Richard  Orr) 
The  nation's  biggest  farm  organization  yes- 
terday accused  the  Nixon  administration  of 
reneging  on  campaign  promises  to  support 
new  legislation  designed  to  improve  farmers' 
Income  from  the  market  place  and  make 
them  less  dependent  on  federal  KUbsldles. 

Instead,  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration charged,  the  administration  Is  pro- 
moting a  "patched  up  version  of  present  un- 
satisfactory" laws  to  continue  cash  subsidies 
to  farmers  at  current  rates  of  about  ♦S.V  bil- 
lion annuaUy. 

The  federation  urged  defeat  of  the  legisla- 
tion, scheduled  to  come  before  the  House 
next  week.  The  legislation,  it  said,  is  not 
supported  by  a  single  major  farm  organiza- 
tion. 

recalls  promise 
"In  the  campaign  of  1968,  Preeldent  Nixon 
promised  to  change  the  direction  of  govern- 
ment farm  pwlicy."  said  Charles  B.  Shuman, 
federation  president.  In  a  statement  issued 
from  headquarters  in  the  Merchandise  Mart. 
"In  spite  of  this  promise,  the  farm  bill 
developed  by  his  secretary  of  agriculture, 
Clifford  Hardin,  and  Rep.  Bob  Poage  (D., 
Tex.),  chairman  of  the  House  Agriculture 
committee,  is  a  camouflaged  extension  of  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965.  .  .  . 

"The  legislation  before  Congrese  with  ad- 
ministration support  most  certainly  would 
increase  the  farmer's  dependence  on  govern- 
ment payments  for  his  Income." 

LISTS   OTHEK   OBJECTIONS 

Shuman  also  charged: 
1.  That  altho  Nixon  promised  to  end  the 
"dumping"    of    government -owned    surplus 


crops  on  the  market  to  depress  farm  prices, 
the  proposed  bill  would  continue  the  gov- 
ernment's authority  to  do  so. 

2.  That  the  bill  Ignores  the  problem  of 
low  Income  farmers  and  other  rural  people, 
despite  Nixon's  pledge  of  new  rural  develop- 
ment programs  to  provide  "major  Improve- 
ments In  the  opportunities  and  quality  of 
rural  life." 

"BANKRtTPT     STRATEGY" 

"The  apparent  Intention  of  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration Is  to  attempt  to  please  the 
vested  interests  that  have  learned  to  profit 
from  present  farm  programs  by  continuing 
to  keep  farmers  dep>endent  on  subsidy  pay- 
ments as  a  substitute  lor  market  prices," 
Shuman  said.  "This  Is  a  banlcrupt  strategy: 
the  administration  cannot  afford  to  take 
farmers  for  granted." 

The  Farm  Bureau  is  backing  another  bill 
that  wotild  phase  out  subsidies  on  wheat. 
feed  grains  and  cotton  over  a  five-year  period, 
with  the  aid  of  a  massive  crop  land  retire- 
ment program,  while  establishing  a  perma- 
nent price  support  system.  The  bill  also  au- 
thorizes retraining  and  other  programs  for 
low-income  farmers  who  want  to  get  out  of 
farming  and  find  employment  elsewhere. 

The  Farm  Bureau  has  the  support  of  20 
senators  and  40  members  of  the  House,  in- 
cluding three  nUnols  Rpubllcans — Sen.itors 
Smith  and  Percy  and  Rep  Paul  Pindley. 

The  Cliicago  Tribtme,  a  newspaper 
that  is  consistently  supporting  all  activi- 
ties of  the  present  administration,  is  very 
much  alarmed  regarding  the  pending 
farm  bill  which  we  are  now  considering 
on  the  fioor  of  the  House.  This  great 
daily  newspaper  is  joining  all  the  various 
farm  organizations,  especially  the  wheat 
and  feed  grain  producing  areas,  in  op- 
position to  the  pending  farm  bill.  On 
Monday,  August  3,  1970,  the  Chicago 
Tribune  had  the  following  editorial  set- 
ting out  its  thoughts  regarding  some  of 
the  reasons  why  this  armual  $3.7  billion 
boi;ianza  should  be  curtailed: 

Question  for  the  Administration 
The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  has 
accused  the  Nixon  administration  of  re- 
neging on  campaign  promises  to  support 
new  legislation  designed  to  improve  farmers' 
Income  from  the  market  place  and  make 
them  less  dependent  on  government  sub- 
sidies. Instead,  the  administration  is  pro- 
moting legislation,  scheduled  to  come  be- 
fore the  House  this  week,  which  would  con- 
tinue farm  subsidies  at  cm-rent  rates  of 
about  $3.7  billion  annually  and  extend  other 
important  features  of  present  laws 

The  federation  also  charges  that  Mr.  Nixon 
went  back  on  his  promise  to  end  the  "dump- 
ing" of  government-owned  surplus  crops  on 
the  market  to  depress  farm  prices.  The  pro- 
posed new  legislation  also  Ignores  the  major 
Improvements  In  opportunities  and  quality 
of  life  for  low-income  farmers  and  other  peo- 
ple in  rural  areas,  as  promised  In  the  Nixon 
campaign,  according  to  the  federation. 

The  legislation  was  developed  over  months 
of  conferences  between  Secretarv  of  Agri- 
culture Hardin  and  Rep.  Bob  Poage  (D.. 
Tex.),  chairman  of  the  House  agriculture 
committee,  and  other  committee  members. 
It  contains  more  of  the  features  of  the  farm 
programs  long  espoused  by  Democratic  ad- 
ministrations than  any  "new  directions"  In 
farm  policy  that  the  President  talked  about 
when  he  was  campaigning  for  offlcp 

If  this  legislation  should  be  enacted,  bil- 
lions of  more  dollars  for  farm  programs  will 
be  exacted  from  the  taxpayers,  despite  warn- 
ings of  increasing  deficits  in  the  federal 
budget.  Inasmuch  as  they  would  have  to  f>ay 
for  it  the  least  taxpayers  should  expect  IB 
an  explanation  from  Secretary  Hardin,  if  not 
the  President  himself,  of  why  the  adminis- 
tration went  back  on  its  commitments. 
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Mr.  CONTE.  Mi".  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana.  The  gentleman 
is  absolutely  right.  And  when  we  get 
down  to  the  amending  stage  I  will  offer 
an  amendment  together  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  to  provide  for  a 
$20,000  limitation  per  crop. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  direct  this 
question  to  the  gentleman: 

When  the  gentleman  was  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  did  the  gentleman 
ask  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  how  much  this  $55,000  lim- 
itation would  save  the  taxpayers? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  thought  that  the  $55,- 

000  was  for  each  farmer,  but  I  found  out 
in  the  Committee  on  Rules  it  is  per  crop. 
My  gracious,  if  a  farmer  had  six  crops 
he  would  get  six  times  $55,000.  That  is 
one  of  the  hidden  secret  features  in  this 
bill. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  would  Uke  to  inform  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  that  I  have  di- 
rected tills  question  to  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Hardin,  and  I  am  told  that  it 
would  save  only  $48  million.  So  if  we  are 
interested  in  helping  the  little  guy  out. 
and  helping  the  taxpayers  of  this  coun- 
try on  this  runaway  program,  then  the 
least  thing  we  can  do  is  put  in  the  $20,000 
limitation  and  notliing  else. 

I  would  inform  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  that  as  far  as  I  am  concerned 
if  we  do  not  get  the  $20,000  limitation 

1  am  going  to  vote  against  the  entire 
farm  bill,  and  urge  all  of  the  Members 
from  the  cities  to  vote  against  the  farm 
bill. 

If  we  get  the  $20,000  limitation  I  will 
then  do  everything  I  can  to  see  the  bill  is 
passed. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  want  to  say  further 
in  explanation  why  I  am  100  percent  in 
favor  of  this  limitation.  In  the  first  place, 
when  farmers  are  not  prosperous  the 
steel  mills  and  other  industries  in  my  dis- 
trict are  affected,  but  I  am  against  these 
farmers  who  receive  payments,  these  an- 
nual six-figure  checks  for  idle  land. 

Four  large  farm  operations  in  Arizona 
and  California  received  over  $1  million 
a  year  for  idle  land.  Thousands  receive 
annual  bonanzas  in  six  figures. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
seconds  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Arends*  . 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana that  I  am  very  pleased  and  very 
happy  at  long  last  that  he  is  following 
the  policy  of  the  world's  greatest  news- 
paper, the  Chicago  Tribune.  I  hope  that 
from  here  on  we  will  find  him  following 
the  views  and  suggestions  of  the  Tribune 
all  the  time. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Bel » HER). 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
always  amazed  me  which  one  of  the 
tlyee  gentlemen  were  going  to  get  the 
most  publicity  out  of  this  thing.  I  have 
never  been  able  to  figure  out  whether 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  was 


the  original  or  whether  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  was  the  original,  but  at 
least  they  got  another  gentleman  hom- 
ing in  on  the  act. 

Now  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
voted  for  all  these  high  payments.  The 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  I  do  not 
tiiink  did.  I  think  he  read  the  bill  before 
he  voted  for  it.  But  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  and  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts have  been  in  a  feud  for  the  last 
year  or  two  as  to  which  one  of  them 
were  going  to  get  the  most  publicity — 
and  here  comes  a  gentleman  homing 
right  in  on  the  act. 

Now  I  just  do  not  know  which  one  is 
going  to  claim  the  credit  for  getting  this 
down  to  $20,000.  I  do  not  know  which 
one  even  is  going  to  offer  the  amend- 
ment to  cut  it  down  to  $20,000,  but  I 
guess  it  will  be  whichever  one  gets  up 
first. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  would  be  very  much 
interested  in  the  President's  next  broad- 
cast complaining  why  the  Congress  is 
throv/ing  money  in  all  directions,  when 
he  sees  the  number  of  Republicans  who 
are  going  to  vote  for  this  $3'/2  billion 
bonanza. 

Mr.  BEXCIIER.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  that  he  has 
thrown  more  money  away  with  both 
hands  in  the  20  years  he  has  been  here 
than  I  have.  I  have  never  seen  him  vote 
against  a  boondoggle  that  he  was  in  on, 

PERSONAL   PErvn-ECE 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  a 
point  of  personal  privilege. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman will  state  the  point  of  personal 
privilege. 

Mr.  CONTE.  The  gentleman  from  Ok- 
lahoma refeiTed  to  a  Member  of  the 
House  as  "another  guy. '  I  also  would 
like  to  have  a  definition  of  ■horning  in." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
chairman  suggests  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  might  supply  the  defi- 
nition. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  What  is  the  question? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
will  state  that  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa has  finished  speaking. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  speak 
further  on  a  point  of  personal  privilege? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  will  state  his 
point  of  personal  privilege. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  does  not 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  have 
an  hour  on  the  question  of  personal 
privilege? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
has  not  heard  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts' point  of  personal  privilege. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  has  been 
harsh  on  one  of  his  fellow  colleagues  who 
is  working  very  hard  and  sincerely  on 
this  measure. 

I  am  sure  this  House  has  not  taken 
as  liglitly  as  maybe  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  has  taken  this  issue.  Twice  on 
a  roUcall  on  my  amendment  they  have 
passed  a  $20,000  limitation  per  farm  over 


his  objection.  In  fact,  1  year— I  had  a 
motion  to  recommit,  wiiich  he  gave  me. 
He  did  not  take  it  lightly  at  that  time. 
It  is  not  a  frivalous  issue.  It  is  a  very 
serious  issue. 

POINT    OP   ORDER 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  For  what 
purpose  does  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
rise? 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  is  not  directing  his  re- 
marks to  the  question  that  he  raised 
about  "horning  in"  or  calling  another 
Member  "guy."  The  gentleman  is  dis- 
cussing a  matter  wiiich  will  be  fully  dis- 
cussed when  we  get  to  the  general  debate. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  trying 
to  make  the  point  that  I  am  not  homing 
in  on  anyone. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
Chair  rule  on  my  point  of  order? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Bo- 
land  ).  The  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts will  confine  his  remarks  to  the 
point  of  personal  privilege. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  certainly  has  abused 
the  prerogatives  of  the  House.  He 
doubted  my  sincerity  by  saying  that  I 
have  "horned  in"  on  this  thing,  when  I 
collaborated  with  him  at  one  time  in  of- 
fering the  $20,000  limitation,  which  is 
costing  the  taxpayers  of  this  great  coun- 
try over  $4  billion  a  year,  paying  a 
farmer  over  $4.5  million  a  year.  I  think 
this  is  a  serious  subject  and  it  should 
not  be  taken  lightly.  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  point  of 
personal  privilege 

POINT  or  ORDER 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
point  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  wUl  state  it. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  suggest  that  the 
procedure  on  a  point  of  personal  privi- 
lege is  to  submit  the  words  to  which  there 
is  objection  by  the  Member  who  wishes  to 
make  the  point,  and  then  the  Chair  rules 
and  determines  whether  the  point  is 
well  taken.  The  gentleman  is  then  en- 
titled to  an  hour  but  only  after  a  favor- 
able finding  by  the  Chair. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  state  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  that  his  point  comes  to  late. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  desire 
to  yield  time? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  30  seconds  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Arends). 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  words  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  "the  other 
guy"  be  stricken  from  the  Record  and 
that  there  be  inserted  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
gentle.Tian  from  Massachusetts." 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  point  of  order. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
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A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  18546)  to  establish  improved 
programs  for  the  benefit  of  producers 
and  consumers  of  dairy  products,  wool, 
wheat,  feed  grains,  cotton,  and  other 
commodities,  to  extend  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN   THE   COMMITTEE    OF   THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  18546,  with 
Mr.  Mills  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  'Mr.  Poage>  will 
be  recognized  for  2  hours,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Belcher) 
will  be  recognized  for  2  hours.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  ChaiiTOan,  it  is  generally  recog- 
nized, I  think,  that  agriculture  desper- 
ately needs  some  kind  of  legislation  if  it  is 
going  to  continue  to  supply  the  needs  of 
the  American  consumer.  Agriculture  has 
supplied  the  needs  of  the  consumer  very 
creditably  in  recent  years. 

Tlie  gentleman  from  Missouri  cited 
some  ve'-T  significant  figures.  They  were 
correct  but  I  believe  they  are  a  year  late. 
It  just  shows  what  a  good  job  w^e  are 
doing.  We  are  doing  a  good  job.  Last  year 
the  figures  weie  17-plus  percent  as  sug- 
gested by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 
Il  is  now  only  16.5  percent  of  the  dispos- 
able income  of  the  average  American 
family  which  is  spent  at  the  grocery  store, 
and  that  i:;  all.  That  is  lower  tlian  the 
percent  spent  in  any  country  in  the  world 
or  any  time  in  the  history  of  this  world. 

We  must  have  a  rather  effective  agri- 
culture it"  v.e  are  able  to  feed  our  people 
for  tl^at  small  percentace  of  their  income. 

As  the  gentleman  from  MLssouri 
pointed  out,  the  cost  of  the  food  is  not 
the  only  thing  which  should  be  involved, 
but  il  is  an  important  factor,  and  it  is  a 
factor  which,  as  I  said,  pays  the  highest 
po.ssible  compliment  to  the  ingenuity,  the 
ability,  and  the  hard  work  of  the  Ameri- 
can farmer. 

I  think  it  also  pays  somewhat  of  a 
compliment  to  the  ingenuity  and  the 
intel'igence  of  this  Congress  in  passing 
the  l\gislation  under  which  we  have  op- 
erated, because  we  have  been  doing  at 
least  a  better  job  than  anybody  else 
ha,s  been  doing.  I  hope  we  can  do  even 
a  better  job.  I  hope  this  bill  lays  the 
foundation  to  do  ap  .en  better  job.  This 
bill  does  some  of  those  Ur  .:;;  which  al- 
most all  of  us  have  said  should  be  done. 

For  a  long,  long  time  we  have  been 


criticized  for  making  payments  not  to 
cultivate  land  and  not  to  produce,  and 
there  have  been  a  great  many  jokes  told 
about  the  Government  payments  for  not 
producing  this,  and  for  not  producing 
that  and  the  other.  We  have  used  that 
technique  of  not  producing,  but  we  have 
been  gradually  growing  out  of  it  over  a 
long  period  of  time. 

Do  Membei-s  recall  when  we  actually 
killed  little  pigs  and  plowed  up  cotton? 
Do  Members  know  when  that  was?  It 
was  the  fall  of  1933.  We  have  not  killed 
any  little  pigs  since  then  and  we  have 
not  plowed  up  any  cotton  since  then. 

But  half  the  people  in  my  district  still 
believe  that  the  farm  program  still  pays 
for  killing  little  pigs  and  plowing  up 
cotton.  That  was  37  years  ago,  but  the 
story  still  hangs  on. 

It  is  true  that  for  many  years  we  have 
made  some  payments  for  not  producing 
certain  types  of  crops.  We  have  gradu- 
ally reduced  such  payments  over  the 
years  since  1933,  imtil  now  we  have  prac- 
tically abandoned  this  practice,  and  with 
the  passage  of  this  bill  we  will  cut  loose 
from  all  of  this  w-ith  one  little  minor  ex- 
ception— in  feed  grains.  There  is  a  pro- 
vision in  this  bill  that  if  the  Secretary 
finds  he  has  to  retire  an  excessive 
amotmt  of  feed  grain  land,  that  he  can 
make  payments  for  it.  He  cannot  pay 
for  wheat  and  he  cannot  pay  for  cotton 
retirements,  but  he  can  pay  feed  grain 
producers  in  Illinois.  He  cannot  pay  any- 
thing for  retiring  cotton  land  under  the 
terms  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois, 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  says  we  will  cut 
loose,  or  the  land  will  be  cut  loose  for 
general  planting  with  less  restrictions. 
Am  I  not  correct  that  there  is  language 
in  the  bill  which  gives  the  Secretary  the 
authority  to  delay  this  cutting  loose  un- 
til the  third  year?  Am  I  not  correct  that 
there  is  language  in  the  wheat  and  feed 
grain  sections  which  permits  him  to  reg- 
ulate the  percentage  of  certain  areas  so 
as  to  effect  an  orderly  transition,  as  it 
says  in  the  bill,  but  this  would  give  him 
the  latitude  actually  to  continue  the  Ag- 
riculture Act  of  1965  for  the  next  2  or 
3  years. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  do  not  so  understand  it. 
It  does  give  the  Secretary  the  time  to 
make  the  orderly  transition,  but  I  know 
of  nothing  in  the  bill  that  gives  him 
authority  to  make  any  land  retirement 
payments  except  in  connection  with  this 
very  minor  item,  which  ought  to  be  of 
great  importance  to  the  State  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  But  he  can  fix  limits 
on  tlie  planting  of  feed  grains  and  on 
planting  of  cotton  and  wheat  on  the 
same  basis  as  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1965. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  POAGE.  He  has  indeed  the  au- 
thority under  the  grains  sections  to  make 
certain  payments. 

They  will  be  minimal.  They  will  be 
small.  But  they  will  be  only  in  the  case 
01  feed  grains  or  wheat. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wall  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington. 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  believe  we  might  clarify 
this,  since  I  have  a  copy  of  the  bill  in 
my  hand.  The  exact  language  is  on  page 
12  of  the  bill,  line  16: 

The  Secretary  Is  authorized  for  the  1971 
and  1972  crops  to  limit  the  acreage  planted 
to  wheat. 

And  this  is  the  same  language  in  the 
feed  grains  section — 

On  the  farm  to  such  percentage  of  the 
domestic  wheat  allotment  as  he  determines 
necessary  to  provide  an  orderly  transition 
to  the  program  provided  for  under  this 
section. 

Mr.  POAGE.  That  is  true,  and  there  is 
not  any  other  place  in  here  for  land  re- 
tirement payment. 

All  I  say  is  this  Ls  a  very,  ver\'  minor 
provision.  Tlie  crux  of  the  thinp.  which 
I  want  all  of  us  to  remember,  i.s  that 
with  passage  of  this  bill,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  we  will  have  abandoned  the 
old  philosophy  of  paying  for  not  plant- 
ing. The  payments  imder  the  terms  of 
this  bill  are  going  to  be  on  production, 
and  not  on  land  that  is  not  producing. 

The  payments  are  going  to  be  on  the 
production  of  this  land,  and  on  that  per- 
centage of  the  production  which  is  used 
at  home — domestically  consumed.  The 
payments  are  not  going  to  be  made  on 
exports.  The  payments  will  be  made  on 
what  is  used  at  home. 

If  that  is  not  a  consumer  subsidy  I 
have  never  seen  one.  I  am  sorry  that  none 
of  the  consumer  audience,  usually  over 
here,  is  present.  The  profesional  spokes- 
men for  the  consumers  are  not  here 
today. 

I  would  call  attention  to  anyone  who 
will  earn.'  the  word  to  them  that  this  bill 
makes  payments  only  on  that  portion  of 
production  which  is  to  be  consum.ed  at 
home.  Tliat  reduces  the  cost  of  livinsi  at 
home.  That  does  not  pay  somebody  for 
not  growing.  It  pays  him  for  growing. 
It  pays  him  for  what  he  can  produce  and 
put  on  the  domestic  market.  That  is  as 
direct  as  we  can  make  it  in  the  way  of 
helping  consumers. 

I  want  to  get  it  very  clear  that  the 
great  thrust  of  this  bill  is  to  help  con- 
sumers. 

I  believe  it  always  helps  producers 
when  we  provide  a  market  for  their 
products.  I  believe  that  when  we  can  help 
the  consumers  buy  the  food  wc  have 
helped  the  producers  who  have  to  sell. 
That  is  a  good  combination. 

That  is  what  this  bill  does.  But  I  be- 
lieve it  is  imfair  when  certain  Members 
will  pet  up  and  make  the  statement,  as 
some  of  those  who  are  not  here  today 
will  tomorrow,  "Oh,  you  are  taking  this 
money  away  from  the  con.'^umers  and 
you  are  giving  il  to  those  wealthy  pro- 
ducers." Most  of  them  are  making,  ac- 
cording to  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau,  just 
about  two-thirds  of  what  the  people  in 
the  cities  are  making.  That  is  their 
income. 

But  those  are  the  people  who  will  be 
helped  by  this  bill,  to  the  extent  it  helps 
producers  to  create  a  market.  I  think  it 
will  help  producers  and  consumers,  and 
to   that   extent   it   is   highly   desirable. 
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Now,  why  is  it  we  have  to  help  the  pro- 
ducers of  farm  products?  Why  do  we 
have  a  farm  program  at  all?  We  have  a 
farm  program  because  for  a  great  many 
years,  even  for  some  7  or  8  years  before 
the  great  depression,  beginning  after  the 
year  1921,  from  about  1921  down  to  the 
present  time,  the  market  place  has  not 
provided  enough  in  the  way  of  payment 
for  farm  production  to  pay  the  cost  of 
producing  these  things. 

Down  in  my  country  where  cotton  is 
an  important  crop,  all  of  the  figures  indi- 
cate that  it  costs  somewhere  between  28 
and  32  cents  to  produce  cotton.  It  will 
cost  different  amounts  for  different  in- 
dividuals just  as  it  will  cost  different 
amounts  for  different  corn  farmers  to 
produce  corn.  But  the  world  market  on 
cotton  hit  about  22  cents  in  recent  years. 
Well,  no  farmer  can  sitay  alive  at  that 
price  long  even  if  he  was  Just  getting  that 
market.  He  has  to  have  something  addi- 
tional. But  you  say,  "Oh,  the  Govern- 
ment ought  never  to  step  in  and  make  up 
any  of  the  difference." 

Lot  us  see  now.  Let  us  see  about  trans- 
portation. I  submit  that  there  is  not  a 
sinj;le  form  of  public  transportation  in 
the  United  States  today  that  is  not  sub- 
sidized in  some  form 'or  another.  Then 
you  say,  "Oh,  the  railroads  do  not  get 
anytliing."  Well,  the  railroads  got  1 
acre  out  of  every  10  acres  in  the  United 
States.  It  was  deeded  to  the  railroads  to 
help  tiiem  get  going,  and  they  still  have 
a  whole  lot  of  it. 

The  trucks  operate  over  pubUcly  built 
highways.  The  barges  operate  over  pub- 
licly built  waterways.  The  airlines,  some 
of  them,  are  not  receiving  a  direct  sub- 
sidy today,  but  they  all  have  at  one  time 
or  another,  and  most  of  them  are  right 
now  receiving  the  benefit  of  publicly  built 
terminals  and  publicly  built  navigation 
aids,  all  paid  for  at  the  expense  of  the 
public. 

Take  overseas  transportation.  Wliat 
about  the  maritime  bill?  We  voted  on 
it  about  2  months  a:ro — I  voted  for  it, 
and  I  do  not  believe  there  was  a  single 
vote  against  it — a  bill  that  provided  a 
subsidy  for  building  oceangoing  vessels. 
The  U.S.  Government  paid  55  percent  of 
the  cost  of  building  these  vessels  and 
then  paid  half  the  cost  of  operating  them 
after  they  got  into  operation.  We  did  all 
of  that  so  that  we  might  have  these  fa- 
cilities which  we  think  the  public  need.s. 
I  think  they  need  them,  too.  and  we  pay 
the.se  subsidies  so  that  we  might  have 
the.se  facilities  and  still  maintain  an 
American  ."standard  for  those  who  work 
in  these  forms  of  trai;sportation. 

Now,  is  it  more  important  to  provide 
transportation  or  is  it  more  important 
to  provide  for  the  production  of  food? 
I  think  production  is  far  more  impoitant 
than  transixirtation,  but  we  have  long 
since  reco,gnized  that  we  must  subsidise 
transiwrtation  if  we  are  go'ng  to  have 
the  transportation  we  need.  I  am  not 
condrnming  the  transportation  subsidies, 
but  I  am  merely  pointing  out  that  in 
this  modern  world  the  farmers  are  no 
different  from  other  segments  of  our 
economy. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 


Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  simply  wanted  to 
point  out  that  some  airlines  also  receive 
a  direct  cash  subsidy,  that  is,  feeder  air- 
lines. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Many  of  them  do.  Many 
of  them  do.  They  are  receiving  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  of  cash  sub- 
sidies. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  the  railroads  and 
other  forms  of  transportation.  They  have 
rates  that  are  fixed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment which  provide  presumably  for 
a  net  profit  and  a  reasonable  return  on 
investment  added  to  the  subsidy. 

Mr.  POAGE.  That  is  correct.  That  is 
the  typical  utility  theory.  They  work  on 
percentages.  The  utility  theory  holds 
that  a  company  providing  a  public  serv- 
ice should  be  assured  of  a  fair  return. 
It  goes  to  a  great  many  companies  like 
gas  companies,  electric  light  comj)a- 
nies,  telephone  companies.  I  am  not  again 
condemning  the  utility  theory. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  not,  either,  but  I 
am  simply  pointing  out  that  no  one  guar- 
antees the  farmer  a  return  on  their  in- 
vestment. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  believe  so.  I  believe  the 
gentleman  is  right. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  cannot  yield  now.  I 
will  be  glad  to  yield  at  various  times  in 
the  course  of  tiie  next  2  or  3  days,  but  I 
think  I  should  proceed  here  now  and 
discuss  this  bill  rather  than  di.scuss  some 
of  those  headline- grabbing  proposals 
which  the  gentleman  is  so  prone  to  pre- 
sent to  us. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  My  question  related 
to 

Mr.  POAGE.  No;  I  do  not  yield  fur- 
ther. I  want  to  discuss  this  bill  in  my 
own  Wcty,  if  the  gentleman  please. 

I  think  It  is  very  important  to  think 
about  this  bill  from  a  standpoint  other 
than  merely  who  is  going  to  get  the 
credit  for  something.  I  think  we  have 
been  trying  to  do  a  good  job  to  help  the 
farmers,  and  I  will  continue  to  try  to 
help  the  fa'.mers  so  that  they  can  help 
us  all. 

If  we  are  going  to  discuss  this  question 
of  limitation  of  payments  wliich  is  so  at- 
tractive to  so  many,  I  would  point  out 
the  I  think  it  is  bad.  I  have  voted  against 
it  right  alone,  I  think  it  is  a  bad  pro- 
posal, because  it  is  just  like  trying  to  say 
to  the  man  who  owns  a  nimiber  of  low- 
rent  houses  in  some  big  city,  and  you 
have  sn  urban  renewal  program  of  some 
kind  going  on,  and  you  need  to  take 
100  houses  from  one  landowner,  and  for 
that  you  would  pay  him  only  $20,000, 
no  matter  how  many  houses  he  puts  in 
no  matter  how  much  he  contributed  to 
the  .'■lum  clearance  of  the  city,  you  would 
not  pay  him  any  more  than  820,000  be- 
cause after  all,  he  ought  to  be  able  to 
live  on  $20,000. 

Now.  of  course,  we  are  net  talking 
about  what  anybody  is  going  to  get  to 
live  or>.  We  are  talking  about  making  a 
good  program  work.  We  are  talking 
about  induc'H;:  enough  people  to  go  into 
the  program  which  we  need  to  balance 
supply  and  demand,  so  as  to  maintain 


the  maximum  degree  of  production  at 
the  minimum  cost  to  the  Government. 
That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do.  And  to 
the  extent  that  we  can  keep  supply  and 
demand  in  reasonable  balance  we  do 
provide  for  all  the  needs  of  the  people, 
and  we  do  it  at  the  smallest  cost  that  we 
could  hope  to  do  it  with. 

But  if  you  do  not  give  any  encourage- 
ment to  the  large  producer,  to  the  large 
farmer,  if  you  give  no  encouragement  to 
him  to  get  into  the  program  he  Is  not  go- 
ing to  get  into  it,  he  is  not  going  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  program,  unless  he  feels 
that  it  is  advantageous  to  him.  Now  we 
are  trying  to  make  it  advantageous  to 
all  our  farmers  because,  after  all,  when 
it  comes  to  balancing  supply  and  de- 
mand it  does  not  make  any  difference 
whether  you  take  water  out  of  a  spigot 
or  out  of  the  bung  hole.  You  can  take  a 
barrel  of  water  and  you  can  dip  out  of 
it  with  a  1-pint  cup  100  times,  and  you 
will  get  the  same  amount  of  water  as  if 
you  took  a  10-pint  dipper  and  dipped  out 
10  times — there  will  be  exactly  the  same 
amount  of  water  taken  from  the  barrel. 
It  is  the  same  with  agriculture,  whether 
you  take  this  balance  from  a  few  large 
farmers  or  whether  you  get  thousands  of 
small  farmers  to  provide  the  balance. 

But  by  the  time  you  forced  all  of  this 
balance  of  the  small  farmers  you  do 
them  a  grievous  injustice  because  you 
can  put  the  small  farmers  out  of  busi- 
ness by  taking  too  much  of  their  land  for 
balancing  purposes,  even  though  you 
pay  them.  You  would  still  take  too  much 
of  their  land,  they  would  still  have  to  go 
out  of  agriculture.  Whereas,  the  larger 
farmer  can  continue  in  business. 

So  we  try  to  take  from  those  where  it 
wDl  hurt  the  least. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  will  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man in  just  one  moment. 

But  let  me  make  this  point  clear,  be- 
cause so  many  have  overlooked  it.  In 
recent  years  we  have  had  a  program, 
and  I  again  refer  to  cotton,  but  there 
are  similar  programs  for  wheat  and  feed 
grains,  that  has  required  a  certain  re- 
tirement. It  has  only  been  5  percent  in 
the  last  2  years  or  3  years  for  cotton, 
but  it  allowed  the  retirement  of  35  per- 
cent on  which  these  farmers  could  get 
paid.  Now.  did  they  retire  all  of  the 
land  that  they  could  have?  Did  they  re- 
tire all  of  that  land  on  which  they  could 
have  received  payment?  We  have  been 
told  these  payments  are  some  sort  of  a 
gift:  thot  these  farmei-s  are  getting 
greatly  enriched.  If  they  are  being  gi-eat- 
ly  enriched,  is  it  not  logical  that  they 
would  retire  all  of  the  land  that  they 
could  if  it  was  really  profitp.ble?  But 
did  they  retire  all  they  could?  We  have 
received  the  figures  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  1968 — which  is  the  last 
year  for  which  I  actually  have  them— 
and  they  retired  exactly  50  percent  of 
what  they  could  have. 

They  could  have  retired  twice  as  much 
as  they  did  and  would  have  been  paid  for 
it.  But  they  did  not  retire  it  because  they 
did  not  think  it  was  profitable.  In  other 
words,  only  half  of  the  farmers  thought 
it  was  profitable— and  only  half  of  them 
used  their  maximum. 
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I  think  that  pretty  well  illustrates  that 
the  farmers  as  a  whole  did  not  think 
that  they  had  something  on  which  they 
were  getting  immensely  wealthy. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
because  I  have  been  sitting  here  listen- 
ing to  his  remarks.  I  guess  I  do  not  speak 
for  the  consumers  but  I  will  try  to  pass 
the  word  on  to  those  who  do. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  am  worried  about  this 
question,  the  point  that  the  gentleman 
has  made  on  supply  and  demand  and 
that  is  why  I  rose  to  my  feet. 

I  understand  that  a  number  of  farm- 
ers and  farm  organizations  are  opposed 
to  an.v  farm  bill  on  the  basis  we  ought  to 
have  a  free  market  and  they  should  be 
able  to  charge  what  they  want  and  to 
produce  what  they  want,  and  let  supply 
and  demand  do  It. 

That  is  one  group  of  people  who  eome 
in  and  oppose  these  bills. 

There  is  another  group  who  say  that 
we  are  putting  all  kinds  of  Government 
money  into  keeping  up  prices  of  a  prod- 
uct, which  then  the  consumers  have  to 
pay  more  for. 

So  what  I  am  trying  to  get  from  the 
gentleman,  and  my  question  to  you  is — 
Do  you  think  we  should  have  a  free  mar- 
ket? If  we  did,  as  the  gentleman  sug- 
gested, would  not  supply  and  demand 
balance  out  the  prices  and  they  would 
drop  to  a  level  so  that  the  farmers  would 
receive  a  return  on  their  investment  and 
production  would  then  match  what  was 
required? 

I  know  that  sounds  overly  simplified 
and  I  might  state  to  the  gentleman  that 
I  am  not  completely  unfamiliar  with 
farm  problems  because  I  grew  up  during 
my  boyhood  on  a  farm  in  Iowa  and  I 
remember  when  they  refused  In  a  refer- 
endum to  go  into  the  program  because 
they  did  not  believe  that  anybody  would 
pay  them  more  than  what  the  market 
was  worth. 

I  wish  the  gentleman  would  answer 
that  question  for  me.  You  just  mentioned 
cotton — I  notice  that  production  is  going 
up  on  cotton  and  if  we  were  not  to  sub- 
sidize it  or  if  we  were  to  limit  subsidiza- 
tion to  small  farms  to  keep  people  on 
them,  would  not  then,  with  the  larger 
farms,  and  with  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  set  a  price  and  set  the  produc- 
tion. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  will  tr>'  to  answer  the 
gentleman's  question  because  I  think  it  Is 
a  perfectly  fair  question. 

I  do  not  think  you  are  going  to  get  it 
in  our  economj',  as  it  now  stands — an 
economy  in  which  the  farmers  sell  in  a 
basically  free  market  and  buy  in  a  com- 
pletely controlled  market. 

By  that  I  mean  that  the  farmer  sells 
his  products — nobody  buys  them.  The 
farmer  goes  out  and  sells  them  for  what- 
ever he  can  get. 

When  the  farmer  goes  into  a  store, 
whether  it  is  a  grocery  store  or  a  hard- 
ware store  or  a  gasoline  filling  station, 
he  buys  at  a  price  that  the  other  fellow 
fixes. 


Under  that  situation,  I  do  not  think  it 
is  reasonable  to  assume  that  if  we  had 
no  programs  at  all  that  the  farmer  would 
be  able  to  get  a  price  that  would  pay 
him  enough  to  continue  In  business.  I 
think  that  the  great  mass  of  the  farmers, 
by  number,  that  is  possibly  95  percent  of 
them,  who  produce  possibly  not  more 
than  50  percent  or  even  less  of  our  total 
production,  would  be  forced  out  of  busi- 
ness in  a  very  short  period  of  time. 

There  would  be  a  few  super  farms,  that 
is,  industrialized  farmers  who  would 
stay  in  business.  They  would  be  those 
who  have  a  bankroll  which  would  enable 
them  to  live  over  a  few  years  of  low 
prices.  But,  by  the  time  3  years  were  up, 
the  great  majority  of  the  fai'mers  would 
be  out  of  business,  and  let  us  say,  100,000 
large  farms  would  still  be  in  business  in 
the  Uraited  States.  I  think  they  would 
be  able  to  get  together  very  much  like 
the  automobile  manufacturers  do,  and 
set  their  prices.  Instead  of  pajing  16 ',2 
percent  of  their  disposable  income  for 
groceries,  the  housewives  would  pay  at 
least  30  percent.  That  is  what  would 
happen,  as  I  see  it. 

The  suggestion  is  made  that  if  farm 
prices  go  down,  the  farmer  should  shift 
around  and  produce  something  else. 
That  is  what  the  Farm  Bureau  tells  us, 
I  know.  They  say  that  the  farmer  should 
shift  aroimd  and  find  something  that  is 
profitable.  But  what  is  it  that  is  profit- 
able? I  do  not  wish  to  ask  the  question 
of  the  gentleman,  who  has  said  that  he 
does  not  claim  to  know  about  agricul- 
ture, but  I  see  gentlemen  right  behind 
him,  on  either  side,  both  of  whom  are 
agriculturists.  What  crop  is  there  that 
the  farmer  can  turn  to? 

Surely  you  can  apply  these  limitations. 
You  can  put  a  lot  of  cotton  farmers  in 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley  out  of  produc- 
ing that  crop,  but  what  will  they  grow? 
Why,  they  will  grow  grain,  of  course. 
They  will  grow  grain  instead. 

You  can  put  a  lot  of  farmers  in  Ar- 
kansas out  of  cotton  and  they  will  grow 
soybeans.  But  you  cannot  tell  me  what 
they  can  grow  that  we  need  or  what 
would  be  profitable  to  them.  Should  they 
turn  to  rye  or  should  they  turn  to  oats 
or  some  of  those  crops?  We  have  an 
abimdance  of  those  things  now.  If  you 
shift  from  one  of  the  major  crops  into 
another  major  crop,  you  simply  change 
the  form  of  your  problem  and  do  not 
change  the  problem  at  all.  That  is  what 
we  are  faced  with.  Yet  none  of  us  wants 
to  actually  finally  reduce  the  capacity  of 
America  to  produce  food.  We  want  to 
retain  that  capacity  because  we  expect 
an  even  larger  population  than  we  have 
today. 

If  farmers  had  no  greater  capacity  to 
produce  food  today  than  they  had  even 
20  years  ago,  we  could  not  have  our 
great  cities.  There  would  not  be  enough 
food  to  feed  the  people  living  In  them, 
and  the  people  would  have  to  move  to 
farms.  You  would  have  to  reduce  the 
production  per  individual  to  increase  the 
production  per  acre,  as  many  parts  of 
the  world  have  to  now.  We  in  the  United 
States  are  now  trying  to  increase  our 
production  per  individual,  the  man  work- 
ing, the  individual,  because  we  have  the 
acres  to  provide  him  with  his  needs. 


Mr.  ADAMS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  The  problem,  as  I  see  it,  is 
that  the  number  of  farmers  has  been 
steadily  decreasing  even  though  we  have 
had  these  programs.  I  am  worried  about 
people  being  pushed  off  the  farms.  I 
think  some  of  us  even  would  consider — 
the  gentleman  mentioned  subsidies  to 
transportation  and  so  on — we  would  con- 
sider some  type  of  direct  check  to  farm- 
ers of  $5,000  to  $10,000  apiece,  or  maybe 
even  a  higher  amount,  to  match  what 
we  are  spending  on  subsidies,  and  let 
them  grow  what  they  wanted,  because 
in  that  way  we  might  be  able  to  get 
some  compromise  and  solution  to  the 
problem.  The  sudsidy  program  does 
bother  some  of  us  because  we  accumu- 
late surpluses  imder  it,  and  I  do  iiot 
think  it  was  ever  the  intent  to  accuniu- 
late  surpluses  with  subsidies. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Chairm.an, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  In  line  with  the 
implication  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington,  and  I  am  afraid  that  we 
hear  this  on  the  floor  of  the  House  a 
great  deal  because  people  are  not  in- 
formed, the  gentleman  mentioned  agri- 
culture 20  years  ago.  I  have  before  me 
a  record  that  shows  commodity  prices, 
that  is,  the  price  received  by  the  farmer 
in  July  of  1950  compared  to  July  of  1970, 
a  period  in  which  wages  have  gone  up 
131  percent  In  this  whole  country.  Yet,  as 
shown  by  the  statement,  the  price  of  corn 
has  gone  from  $1.44  down  to  $1.24;  the 
price  of  wheat  from  $1.99  to  $1.23;  the 
price  of  cotton  from  39  cents  to  22  cents; 
and  the  price  of  soybean  oil  from  13 
cents  down  to  11  cents.  The  farmer  is 
getting  less  money  today.  Yet  we  hear 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  about  the  rising 
cost  of  farmers'  products.  That  increased 
amount  simply  is  not  going  to  the  farmer. 
He  is  getting  few'er  dollars  today  than 
he  did  20  years  ago.  I  would  like  to  see 
any  person  in  this  Chamber  face  one  of 
his  labor  tmions  and  suggest  that  they 
take  cuts  like  those  which  the  farmers 
have  taken  in  the  past  20  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  include  the  statement 
to  which  I  have  referred ; 

AVERAGE  HOURLY  EARNINGS  (MANUFACTURING  GROSS 
EARNINGS  FROM  THE  EMPLOYMENT  AND  EARNINGS 
PUBLICATION,  BUREAU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS) 


April  1950 

April  1970 

Overall  Increase 
(percent) 

J1.434 

$132 

131.5 

1950  (July) 

1970  (July) 

Corn J1.44  per  bushel... 

Wheat - .  11.99  per  bushel. . . 

Oats J0.7E  per  bushel.   - 

Cotton 39.11  cents  per 

pound. 

Soybeans J2 93  per  bushel... 

Cottonseed J52perton 

Beet  cattle $24.40  per  hundred- 
weight 

Hogs J20.90  per  hundred- 
weight 

Soybean  oil 13  10  cents  per 

pound. 

Cottonseed 15.20  cents  per 

pound. 


.  JI.24  per  bushel. 
$1.23  per  bushel. 
$0.58  per  bushel. 
22.65  cents  per  pound. 

$2,72  per  bushel. 

No  quote  (March: 
$47.10  per  ton). 

$27.90  per  hundred- 
weight. 

$:3.90  per  hundrwJ- 
weighl 

11.40  cents  per 
pound. 

14.20  cents  per 
pound. 
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Mr.  POAGE.  The  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  is  so  correct.  There  is  no  other 
group  in  America  that  I  know  of  that 
has  taken  reductions  in  the  prices  of 
their  labor  or  products  thereof  than  the 
farmer  has  taken — actually  less  than  he 
got  20  years  ago  when  all  of  his  costs 
were  lower. 

All  we  are  trying  to  do  with  all  this 
legislation  is  to  try  to  enable  the  farmer 
to  continue  to  operate.  We  are  not  even 
going  to  try  to  tell  Members  we  should 
keep  him  up  where  he  should  be.  We  are 
not  even  trying  to  keep  him  as  high  as  we 
would  like  to  keep  him. 

I  know  some  will  say  we  did  not  main- 
tain the  parity  feature  in  the  bill.  When 
we  reach  section  2,  it  ties  the  price  sup- 
port to  parity.  I  believe  the  next  thing  is 
wheat,  and  it  ties  support  to  100  per- 
cent of  parity.  So  It  is  xmfair  to  say  we 
have  abandoned  the  parity  principle.  We 
have  not  abandoned  it  at  all.  We  have 
not  carried  it  to  the  extremes  many  of  us 
would  like  to  have  carried  it.  We  have 
not  carried  it  as  far  as  I  would  like  to. 
I  would  like  to  have  peaches  and  cream 
all  the  time,  all  year  around,  but  I  can- 
not afford  it,  and  we  cannot  afford  everj'- 
thing  we  would  like  to  have  in  this  bill. 

This  bill  does  not  give  lis  everything 
we  would  like  to  have,  but  it  gives  us  a 
great  deal. 

It  gives  us  some  red  beef  for  dinner, 
and  I  think  that  is  rather  important.  I 
think  it  Ls  rather  importarft  that  we  have 
the  basics,  and  this  bill  gives  that  to  us. 
I  am  afraid  that  by  looking  at  the  re- 
flection in  the  creek,  we  are  going  to 
drop  the  meat  we  have  in  our  mouth  in 
the  effort  to  try  to  take  something  away 
from  that  reflection. 

So  we  did  not  go  as  high  as  some  of 
the  farm  organizations  wanted  us  to  go 
or  as  most  of  us  wanted  to  go.  We  did  not 
go  as  far  toward  tearing  everything 
down  as  one  of  the  insurance  companies 
wanted  us  to  go.  We  did  not  go  as  far 
as  tearing  everything  down  because  we 
have  not  destroyed  all  the  programs. 

We  do  contemplate  putting  into  agri- 
culture approximately  what  we  have 
been  putting  in  in  terms  of  dollars.  This 
is  what  the  Secretary  has  told  us  it  will  be, 
approximately  the  same  input  into  agri- 
culture as  we  have  had  in  the  last  several 
years — about  $3  to  $3 '2  billion  a  year.  So 
we  do  not  have  a  bill  here  that  changes 
the  whole  foundation  of  things,  but  we 
have  a  bill  that  will  enable  the  farmers 
to  continue  in  large  part  to  farm. 

I  hope  the  membership  of  this  House 
uill  recognize  that  if  we  deny  those 
farmers  the  right  to  farm,  the  housewife 
over  the  country  is  going  to  find  it  ex- 
tremely difBcult  to  provide  for  our 
dinners. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  pose  my  ques- 
tion. I  want  to  say  that  I  as  one  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  congratulate  the 
chairman  for  his  leadership  and  the 
committee  for  the  many  months  they 
have  put  in  on  this  bill. 

In  my  remarks  on  the  rxile  I  said  this 


is  the  first  time  in  my  memory  that  we 
have  had  a  bill  of  this  magnitude  formu- 
lated in  the  committee  and  not  sent 
down  by  the  Department.  The  commit- 
tee has  done  its  job  in  doing  this  work 
for  the  House,  and  as  one  Member  I 
want  to  congratulate  the  committee  for 
doing  that. 

I  want  to  ask  a  question  about  the 
matter  of  dropping  the  Commodity 
Credit  stocks.  We  have  had  a  quite  a  dis- 
cussion over  the  years  in  the  committee 
and  on  the  floor  about  "out  of  condition' 
corn  being  dumped — and  I  am  putting 
"out  of  condition"  in  quotation  marks — 
and  other  commodities  being  dumped  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  its  de- 
pressing effect  on  the  market. 

Is  there  some  change  in  this  bill  about 
the  amount  or  the  cost  or  the  price 
whereby  these  stocks  can  be  dumped? 
Has  there  been  any  change? 

Mr.  POAGE.  The  basic  change  in  this 
bill  in  connection  with  what  the  gentle- 
man Is  referring  to,  instead  of  relying 
upon  the  loans  as  a  basic  method  of  sup- 
porting the  price,  this  bill  relies  almost 
entirely — not  entirely  but  much  more 
heavily,  let  me  say — than  we  have  in 
the  past — upon  the  payments,  the  addi- 
tional prices  of  the  domestic-consimied 
proportion  of  the  crop,  so  that  very  few 
commodities  will  be  purchased  by  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  under  this 
program.  There  is  no  opportunity  to 
make  the  extensive  purchases  here  that 
existed  under  the  previous  legislation. 
Consequently,  if  we  acquire  less  of  these 
commodities,  we  are  going  to  have 
smaller  stocks.  When  it  comes  to  dealing 
with  those  stocks,  I  must  state  It  is  my 
.understanding  that  this  bill  contains 
the  same  provisions  for  the  sale  of  stocks 
that  we  have  had  in  the  past — that  is, 
we  have  to  get  $1.15  plus  carrying 
charges  for  certain  commodities. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman is  saying  that  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill,  if  they  are  carried 
forward,  we  will  not  have  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  stocks  dumped. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  will  not  say  we  will  not 
have  any,  but  I  will  say  that  we  cannot 
possibly  have  such  large  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  stocks. 

Mr.  LATTA.  There  is  one  further  tiling 
which  I  believe  needs  to  be  pointed  out 
about  the  so-called  payments.  Regardless 
of  the  amount  of  the  payment,  I  believe 
the  public  has  been  led  to  believe  that 
this  is  net  to  the  farmer.  It  is  not  net 
at  all. 

,    Mr.  POAGE.  Certainly  not. 
'  Mr.  LATTA.  If  he  gets  a  payment  of 
510,000.  the  cost  of  production  will  have 
to   come   out   of   that.   This   is  not   all 
"gravT."' 

Mr.  POAGE.  Had  these  payments  been 
net  to  the  farmers,  certainly  every  cotton 
farmer  in  1968  would  have  put  in  all  the 
land  he  could.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
put  in  only  50  percent  of  what  they  could 
have  put  in  and  drawn  payments  on.  I 
believe  that  is  conclusive  evidence  that 
the  payments  are  not  profit  or  net  pay- 
ments but,  on  the  contrary,  are  payments 
from  wliich  substantial  costs  must  be 
paid. 

Many  farmers  figure  they  are  not 
worth  the  cost. 


Mr.  LATTA.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  statement.  I  believe  some  misinfor- 
mation has  been  spread  across  the  coun- 
try that  this  is  all  "gravy"  and  net  to  the 
farmer ;  and  it  is  not. 

Mr.  POAGE.  It  is  not. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  MIZE.  I  believe  the  gentleman  Is 
doing  an  excellent  job  of  explaining  how 
the  consumer  Is  as  much  the  recipient 
of  the  benefits  of  this  type  of  legislation 
as  the  farmer  himself. 

Is  it  not  true  that  Americans  consume 
about  530  million  bushels  of  wheat  each 
year?  This  wheat  is  processed  into  flour 
and  made  into  bread,  cake,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  POAGE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MIZE.  The  fair  market  value  of 
530  million  bushels  of  wheat  is  about 
$1.5  billion  as  adjusted  by  the  parity  for 
the  cost  of  production  and  the  cost  of 
living  in  the  United  States.  If  the  farm- 
ers were  to  be  able  to  collectively  bargain 
for  the  sale  of  this  needed  530  million 
bushels  of  wheat  we  consume  in  this 
country  each  year,  the  absolute  floor 
price  would  be  about  $1.5  billion,  but  the 
American  consuming  public  pays  only 
about  $870  million  and  Federal  Govern- 
ment pays  the  remaining  $615  million 
through  this  type  of  legislation.  Without 
this  consiuner  subsidy  element  of  this 
bill,  for  those  items  which  the  housewife 
buys  made  out  of  flour  products,  made 
out  of  wheat,  she  would  have  to  pay  that 
extra  $615  million,  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  would  think  there  is  no 
question  about  it,  because  that  money 
has  to  come  from  somewhere. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Exactly. 

Mr.  POAGE.  It  has  to  come  from  some- 
where. If  it  is  not  provided  in  the  sub- 
sidy then  it  must  come  out  of  the  market, 
if  we  are  to  continue  to  get  the  wheat. 
We  could  get  it  for  2  or  3  years.  We  would 
take  it  out  of  the  fanners'  hide  for  the 
next  2  or  3  years,  and  certainly  many 
farmers  would  stay  for  awhile.  When  the 
time  came  they  could  not,  of  course  the 
whole  cost  would  go  up. 

Mr.  MIZE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  has  consumed  40  minutes. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Price). 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
for  over  three  decades,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  been  actively  and  intimate- 
ly involved  in  American  agriculture.  As 
a  natural  and  predictable  result  of  this 
involvement,  the  farm  economy  has  be- 
come greatly  dependent  upon  Federal 
assistance  for  survival.  Accordingly,  the 
Federal  Government  has  a  clear  obliga- 
tion to  help  maintain  the  well-being  of 
this  segment  of  the  Nation,  in  much 
the  same  fashion  as  it  assists  other  seg- 
ments of  society. 

The  Government  is  quite  concerned 
about  the  well-being  of  other  groups  in 
the  Nation.  In  the  past  18  months  it  has 
provided  payment  increases  of  15  per- 
cent for  social  security  recipients— with 
an  additional  5  percent  planned;  15  per- 
cent to  recipients  of  railroad  retirement 
benefits;  10  percent  for  veterans  com- 
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6  percent  to  Federal  employ - 
an  additional  8  percent 
planned  imder  postal  reorganization; 
50  percent  to  welfare  recipients — recom- 
mended; and  grants  for  education,  hos- 
pitals, schools,  airports,  country  clubs. 

Yet  despite  its  largesse  to  other  groups, 
the  Federal  Government  has  neglected 
to  adequately  maintain  the  income  of 
the  American  farmer.  I  believe  he  is 
entitled  to  the  same  benefits  as  are  grant- 
ed to  other  segments  of  society;  justice 
and  fairness  demand  nothing  less. 

Part  of  the  reason  why  the  farm  sec- 
tor has  not  received  its  fair  share  of 
Federal  benefits  is  that  an  increasing 
number  of  Individuals  lacking  agricul- 
tural backgrounds  are  being  elected  to 
Congress.  While  this  certainly  reflects 
the  Nation's  population  shifts,  it  renders 
Congress  less  than  fully  able  to  appre- 
ciate the  complexities  of  American  agri- 
cultui-e  and  the  central  role  it  plays  in  our 
national  life. 

The  changing  political  composition  of 
Congress  is  reflected  in  the  Agriculture 
.-Vet  of  1970.  On  the  whole,  I  think  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  has  re- 
ported out  a  basically  workable  farm 
program  that  will  help  promote  a  certain 
measure  of  vitality  in  the  agricultural 
sector  at  a  reasonable  cost  to  the  tax- 
payer. I  have,  however,  grave  reserva- 
tions about  that  section  of  the  bill  which 
would  limit  farm  payments  to  $55,000. 

Since  coming  to  Congress  I  have  con- 
sistently opposed  limiting  Federal  pay- 
ments to  any  one  farmer,  farm,  or  com- 
modity. Based  on  my  life-long  associa- 
tion with  agriculture,  I  am  of  the  Arm 
conviction  that  payment  limitations  and 
a  healthy  farm  economy  are  mutually 
exclusive.  I  still  hold  to  this  position  de- 
spite the  committee's  action.  I  fear  this 
is  a  false  economy,  one  that  will  dislocate 
the  farm  sector  in  significant  respects. 
It  is.  however,  a  cutback  that  will  not 
prove  disastrous  to  the  farm  program 
provided  Federal  pasnments  are  not  fur- 
ther limited  by  Congress. 

Perhaps  a  strict  payment  limitation 
could  be  justified  in  a  farm  economy 
compri.sed  of  small  individual  production 
units;  but,  the  unadorned  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  this  Nation's  agriculture 
sector  is  not  so  comprised,  and  has  not 
been  for  over  tv,o  decades.  The  United 
States,  once  a  nation  of  small  family 
farms,  has  become  a  nation  wherein  40 
percent  of  the  farms  produce  over  80 
percent  of  the  country's  food  and  fiber. 
Tlie  reasons  for  this  shift  may  be  sum- 
marized in  one  word;  namely,  "eco- 
nomics." 

Farming,  like  other  areas  of  the  econ- 
omy, has  been  beset  with  rising  costs  for 
land,  labor,  and  capital,  as  well  as 
shrinking  profits  from  farm  production. 
The  extent  of  this  condition  is  aptly  il- 
lustrated by  examining  the  economic 
changes  in  key  areas  over  the  last  10 
or  so  years.  Since  1959,  the  average  value 
per  acre  of  land  has  increased  83  per- 
cent. Land  values  themselves  have  risen 
70  percent.  Variable  costs  of  farming 
and  ranching  have  skyrocketed  as  well. 
During  the  last  7  years  the  investment  in 
farm  machinery  required  for  farms  and 
ranches  has  climbed  79  percent.  Annual 
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outlays  for  fertilizers  have  increased  64 
percent.  Feed  costs  have  risen  33  percent. 

In  terms  of  fixed  capital  investment 
requirements.  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Chfford  Hardin  has  stated  that  the  aver- 
age investment  for  200  to  400  acres  of 
land  alone  might  rim  from  $40,000  to 
$160,000,  buildings  would  probably  cost 
from  $20,000  to  $40,000,  and  land  im- 
provements could  amount  to  an  addi- 
tional $20,000.  These  figures  are  based  on 
USDA  findings  that  the  scope  of  farming 
has  widened  significantly  in  the  last  dec- 
ade— in  1959  the  average  farm  contained 
288  acres;  in  1969  it  contained  398.  The 
Department  also  reports  that  commercial 
farms  had  an  average  value  of  $100,000 
as  of  March  1968. 

Farming  also  provides  significant  un- 
derpinning to  the  economy  in  general.  It 
comprises  the  largest  single  market  for 
labor  and  industry— it  employs  5  mil- 
lion individuals ;  which  is  more  than  the 
combined  employment  in  transportation, 
public  utilities,  auto  manufacturing,  and 
steel  industries.  The  agriculture  sector 
consumes  $50  billion  worth  of  goods  and 
services  each  year.  Farmers  pay  more 
than  $4.8  billion  alone  for  tractors  and 
equipment.  In  addition,  they  pay  an  an- 
nual transportation  bill  of  well  over  $4 
billion  just  to  move  their  produce  and 
livestock  to  market.  Finally,  farm  trans- 
portation needs  are  so  extensive  that  out 
of  the  17  million  trucks  in  America,  more 
than  3  million  are  used  in  agriculture. 

The  conclusion  is  obvious.  Agriculture 
has  become  a  very  significant  compo- 
nent In  the  commercial  life  of  the  Na- 
tion. This  is  in  addition  to  its  historic 
role  of  producing  the  food  and  fiber  nec- 
essary to  fuel  the  dynamic  growth  of  our 
country. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  given  the  economic  re- 
alities of  today,  it  is  clear  that  to  utilize 
land,  labor,  and  capital  in  a  successful 
farming  operation  requires  ingenuity, 
initiative,  and  corn-age.  Modem  farmers 
have  to  surmount  many  obstacles  not 
faced  by  their  predecessors.  They  are 
forced  by  the  very  nature  of  our  20th- 
century  economic  system  to  expand  their 
operations  to  the  most  efiBcient  point  of 
production  if  profit  rather  than  loss  is  to 
be  their  harvest.  Yet,  their  activities  are 
defined  and  delimited  by  the  amount  of 
food  and  fiber  they  are  able  to  sell  in  the 
marketplace. 

To  regulate  this  process  by  which  the 
production  of  the  farmer  and  the  con- 
sumption needs  of  the  American  people 
are  correlated,  the  Federal  Government 
has  instituted  massive  and  complex  farm 
programs.  As  an  Integral  part  of  these 
programs,  the  Government  has  offered 
to  make  payments  to  producers  of  cer- 
tain crops  if  in  return  the  producers 
would  agree  to  limit  their  production  of 
the  crops  in  question  to  levels  specified 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

In  my  judgment,  to  place  a  limitation 
on  the  amount  of  payments  the  Govern- 
ment can  make  to  fanners  for  reducing 
their  production  in  prescribed  areas, 
handcuffs  the  large  and  elBcient  pro- 
ducer who  expands  operations  in  an  ef- 
fort to  surmoimt  the  adverse  economic 
conditions  prevaihng  in  the  agriculture 
sector.  More  Importantly,  payment  limi- 
tations benefit  neither  the  farm  economy 


nor  the  consumer  of  farm  products.  For, 
if  successful  farmers  find  payment 
limitations  too  burdensome,  they  will 
refuse  to  participate  in  the  Federal  farm 
programs.  They  will  utilize  their  land  to 
full  capacity,  and  plant  and  harvest  In 
such  abundance  that  the  artificial  supply 
and  demand  system  established  by  the 
Government  to  relate  agriculture  supply 
to  consumer  demand  will  buckle  and 
collapse. 

Paradoxically.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
farm  program  is  destroyed  as  a  result 
of  Congress  imposing  a  limitation  on 
Federal  farm  payments,  the  ultimate 
loser  will  be  the  American  taxpayer;  the 
very  person  whom  the  supporters  of  pay- 
ment limitations  maintain  they  are  try- 
ing to  protect.  At  the  present  time,  ap- 
proximately $7  billion  per  year  in  tax 
revenues  goes  to  agriculture  related  uses. 
Of  this  amount,  $3.5  billion  is  allocated 
to  social  uses  such  as  the  food  stamp 
program  and  the  school  lunch  program. 
The  remaining  $3.5  billion  Is  spent  on  the 
farm  program  itself.  The  $3.5  billion  in 
tax  revenues  enables  the  agricultural 
sector  to  produce  almost  $90  billion 
worth  of  food  and  fiber  each  year.  Yet, 
the  taxpayer-consumer  spends  only  18 
percent  of  his  disposable  Income  to  pur- 
chase this  abundance:  a  bargain  un- 
paralleled in  the  world  today. 

This  fortuitous  condition  wherein 
American  agriculture  produces  the 
greatest  variety  of  rich  and  wholesome 
fann  products  in  the  world  at  a  cost  to 
the  American  consumer  that  is  lower 
than  at  any  other  time  in  our  Nation's 
history  is  only  made  possible  through  the 
creative  partnership  between  the  public 
and  the  farming  sectors.  It  is  a  partner- 
ship that  works.  It  Is  a  partnership  that 
is  reasonable  in  cost.  It  Is  a  partnership 
that  should  not  be  lightly  discarded. 

The  following  letter  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Belcher)  is  the 
ixwition  of  the  President  in  regard  to 
limitation  of  payments  and  the  commit- 
tee bill: 

The  Whtte  House, 
Washington,  August  4, 1970. 
Hon.  Page  Belchek, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Pace:  The  Poage-Belcher  farm  bill 
reported  to  the  House  by  the  Agriculture 
Committee  Is  good  legislation.  I  hope  It  will 
be  enacted  promptly,  and  with  minimum 
change. 

The  proper  payment  limitation  would 
seem  to  me  to  be  pecuUarlv  within  the  prov- 
ince of  Congress,  and  I  will,  of  course,  abide 
the  Congressional  Judgment.  For  my  part, 
1  subscribe  to  the  analysis  by  your  Committee 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Both  advise 
that  too  low  a  limitation  would  make  It 
Impossible  for  many  farm  producers  to  par- 
ticipate efficiently  In  the  program.  It  wotild 
poorly  serve  the  country  to  develop  a  farm 
program,  then  impose  so  severe  a  limitation 
as  to  Impair  Its  effectiveness. 

Secretary  Hardin  and  a  bipartisan  ma- 
jority of  your  Committee  therefore  recom- 
mend $55,000  as  the  limitation.  I  am  aware 
of  the  widespread  desire  for  a  much  lower 
figure,  and  it  is  easy  to  share  that  desire. 
However,  I  must  agree  with  Secretary  Hardin 
that  in  present  circumstances  this  could  be 
harmful  to  the  constructive  farm  program 
which  your  Committee  and  the  Department 
have  so  painstakingly  evolved. 

Tou  may,  therefore,  inform  your  col- 
leagues that  despite  the  obvious  appeal  of 
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a  lower  limit,  for  these  technical  reasons  I 
must  prefer  the  limitation  proposed  by  your 
Committee. 

Sincerely, 

RicHABD  Nixon. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania t  Mr.  GOODLING)  . 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  2 
years  ago  last  week,  on  July  31,  1968,  to 
be  exact,  this  body  had  under  considera- 
tion basic  farm  legislation.  At  that  time, 
the  issue  was  whether  or  not  we  were 
going  to  extend  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Act  of  1965  and  whether  or  not,  if  we 
did.  for  1  or  for  4  years. 

On  that  July  day  2  years  ago  it  was 
finally  decided  by  the  House  that  with 
the  inclusion  of  a  $20,000  per  person 
limitation  on  payments,  the  bill  should 
be  extended  for  1  year,  through  Decem- 
ber 31,  1970.  In  going  back  to  the  record 
of  that  debate  it  was  interesting  to  me  to 
find  a  common  threat  of  argument  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  From  solid  sup- 
porters of  the  act  of  1965  to  those  who 
had  voted  against  its  original  passage 
came  the  plea  of  "give  us  1  additional 
year  of  time  so  that  we  can  come  up  with 
legislative  changes  that  will  make  the 
farm  bill  more  acceptable  to  the  farmers 
and  taxpayers  of  the  Nation."  I  did  rot 
agree  with  that  argument  and  opposed 
the  1-year  extension,  feeling  that  it 
sei"ved  no  useful  purpose. 

We  are  here  today  considering  a  bill 
which,  when  stripped  of  a  few  of  its  new 
legislative  bangles  and  beads,  stands  as 
a  poor  copy  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Act  of  1965.  Like  the  1965  act,  this  bill 
would  continue  expensive  compensatory 
payment  programs.  It  is  estimated  that 
in  excess  of  $10  billion  would  be  spent 
over  the  next  3  years  on  three  of  our 
most  important  crops:  that  is,  wheat, 
feed  grains,  and  cotton. 

You  will  note  that  I  said  over  the  next 
3  years,  because  that  is  the  life  of  this 
bill.  Going  back  to  the  debate  of  2  years 
&S.0.  I  find  that  at  that  time  opponents 
of  a  4-year  extension  thought  they  had 
killed  a  bear  when  they  got  the  $20,000 
payment  limitation  added  and  held  the 
bill  to  a  1-year  extension.  What  a  hollow 
victoi-y  that  is  now.  Those  opponents  lost 
their  payment  limitation  in  conference 
that  year  and  are  now  being  offered  the 
other  3  years  of  the  original  4-year  plan. 
But  back  to  the  bill  before  us.  Like  the 
1965  act,  it  will  preserve  farm  allotments 
and  bases  as  ineffective  instruments  of 
governmental  supply  management. 

Like  the  1965  act,  this  biU  continues 
the  concept  of  low  market  prices  for  the 
producers  of  three  major  crops. 

Like  the  1965  act,  this  biU  wUl,  when 
it  expires  in  1973,  cause  fanners  again 
to  be  confronted  with  old  and  unwork- 
able programs  that  are  imbedded  into  the 
^archives  of  the  permanent  farm  law. 
And  like  the  1965  act,  this  bill  before 
us  will  continue  the  hopeless  patchwork 
of  crop  control  and  subsidy  programs 
which  have  wasted  so  much  of  the  pub- 
lic treasure  for  so  long,  while  never  really 
helping  farm  people  adjust  to  modem 
technological  change. 

You  will  be  told,  of  course,  that  this 
act  is  different  and  that  changes  have 
been  made.  Yes,  changes  have  been  made, 


but  they  are  more  in  sound  than  in  sub- 
stance. No  matter  what  the  program  of 
acreage  retirement  is  caUed,  whether 
"set  aside"  or  some  other  retired  acre 
designation,  it  all  represents  acreage 
taken  out  of  production.  Furthermore,  di- 
rect payments  are  the  same,  whether 
considered  as  Income  supplements  or  as 
acreage  diversion.  The  results  are  the 
same,  with  farmers  being  made  ever 
more  dependent  for  their  income  on  a 
check  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury  at 
heavy  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

Inasmuch  as  the  spotlight  of  this  bill 
falls  heavDy  on  the  three  major  crops  of 
wheat,  feed  grains,  and  cotton,  one 
automatically  wonders  what  crop  is 
getting  the  best  deal.  If  one  is  talking 
about  dollar  outlays  in  comparison  to 
the  importance  of  the  crop,  cotton  is  king. 
About  $800  million  per  year  will  go  to 
farmers  involved  in  the  production  of  12 
million  acres  of  cotton.  A  like  amount 
will  go  to  wheat  farmers  growing  nearly 
four  times  that  many  acres  of  wheat. 
And  around  $1.6  billion,  or  double  the 
cotton  money,  will  go  to  corn  farmers 
planting  some  60  million  acres.  This 
figures  out  to  a  direct  Federal  subsidy  of 
about  $66  for  every  acre  of  cotton  pro- 
duced. S26  for  every  acre  of  corn  pro- 
duced, and  $18  for  every  acre  of  wheat 
to  be  produced.  Yes,  cotton  is  still  king. 

When  one  sees  where  the  money  is 
goin?.  he  knows  cotton  is  king.  Accord- 
ing to  USDA  figures,  payments  to  Texas 
farmers  In  1969  totaled  $501,905,837.  of 
which  more  than  half  was  for  cotton.  In 
the  same  year  Pennsylvania  did  not  have 
a  comparable  beneficial  effect  in  the 
payments  area,  for  Pennsylvania  farm- 
ers received  payments  amounting  to 
$27,866,192. 

After  noting  this  $475  million  dif- 
ference between  my  State  and  Texas,  I 
decided  to  do  a  little  simple  arithmetic 
to  see  liow  many  States  it  took  to  match 
Texas  in  payments.  By  adding  the  total 
1969  payments  going  to  farmers  in  the 
17  adjoining  States  to  Maine,  Vermont, 
New  Hampshire.  Massachusetts,  Con- 
necticut, Rhode  Island,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennslyvania,  Delaware,  Mary- 
land, West  Virginia,  Virginia,  Kentucky, 
Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Michigan.  I  came  up 
with  a  total  of  $459,439,476  This  is  .still 
more  than  $40  million  less  than  the  single 
State  of  Texas. 

The  17  States  just  mentioned  con- 
tain, according  to  the  1964  census  of 
agriculture,  797,218  farmers.  Texas  had 
205.110  farmers.  In  1969  gross  farm  sales 
in  the  17  States  were  $8,317,000,000, 
nearly  four  times  as  much  as  Texas'  gross 
farm  sales  of  $2,669,000,000.  Yet  Texas 
farmers  got  more  Government  payments 
than  went  into  the  17  States  combined. 

Now  let  us  look  at  congressional  repre- 
sentation. The  17  States  I  named  have  193 
Hou.se  Members,  while  Texas  has  but  23. 
In  the  ether  body  of  the  Consress,  Texas 
is  outnumbered  by  the  17  States  by  34 
to  2. 

I  am  not  here  today  to  fight  Texas, 
Texas  farmers,  or  my  colleagues  from 
Texa-^.  Last  year  I  took  a  trip  to  Texas 
and  really  enjoyed  the  famed  Texan  hos- 
pitality. I  am  also  not  here  to  suggest 
that  since  the  17  States  concerned  have 
10  times  more  Congressmen  than  Texas 


they  should  get  10  times  as  much  in  pay- 
ments. That  would  be  the  politics  of  equal 
shares,  which  is  alien  to  our  form  of 
government  and  my  way  of  thinking.  I 
am  here  today  to  call  upon  each  of  you 
to  vote  to  put  an  end  to  these  programs 
wliich  threaten  to  destroy  American 
agriculture. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  will  argue,  of 
course,  that  agriculture  is  just  as  entitled 
to  subsidies  as  are  the  railroad  and  ship- 
ping industries.  I  offer  this  word  of  cau- 
tion. If  subsidies  lead  our  farmers  into 
the  same  dead-end  alleys  into  which  they 
have  taken  our  railroads  and  shipping 
lines,  then  v.e  should  take  a  wide  bertli  of 
them. 

The  hour  is  getting  late  for  saving  our 
maritime  fleet,  just  as  it  is  getting  mighty 
late  for  the  railroads.  It  is  not,  however, 
too  late  to  change  the  course  of  evejif^ 
for  American  agriculture.  It  is  time  to 
recognize  farm  payments  for  what  they 
are,  an  inept  mechanism  that  fails  to 
deal  efT.ciently  with  the  problems  of  the 
average  American  farmer  and  imposes 
a  heavy  cost  burden  on  the  back  of  the 
American  taxpayer. 

In  .'^ummary,  I  feel  as  was  stated  in  the 
minority  report  on  this  bill  signed  bv  mv 
colleague,  Mr.  Te.'^gxte  of  California  and 
me: 

This  multl-bllllon  dollar  extension  of  the 
costly  and  Ineffective  failures  of  the  past 
should  be  rejected  by  the  House  in  order  to 
set  the  stage  for  meaningful  and  long-over- 
due  reform  of  our  farm   program. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  generally 
speaking,  farmers  in  our  area  of  the 
country  and  in  all  production  are  in  the 
same  boat. 

The  gentleman  in  the  well  has  one  of 
the  coimtry's  foremost  orchards.  He  has 
lovely  orchards  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Would  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania recommend  to  a  yoimg  man  to- 
day to  start  in  the  orchard  business? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Under  our  present 
system  of  agriculture  I  would  not  recom- 
mend to  any  young  man  that  he  get  into 
any  branch  of  agriculture. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr,  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  GOODLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  will  have  some  comments  to  make 
later,  but  now  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  for 
what  he  has  had  to  say  and  I  associate 
myself  with  his  remarks. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  'Mrs.  May). 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  risk 
of  being  prosaic,  I  thought  I  might  di- 
rect at  least  a  few  of  my  remarks  to  the 
actual  contents  of  the  bill  that  is  before 
us  today.  Before  I  do  that,  I  might  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 
who  just  preceded  me  in  the  weU,  that  I 
have  one  or  two  comments  on  his 
remarks. 

In  his  comparison  of  the  amoimts  of 
money  for  various  agricultural  payments 
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that  go  to  the  States  in  his  area  versus 
those  in  Texas,  it  rather  reminds  me  of 
how  often  I  am  asked  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  of 
Washington  about  why  I  have  so  many 
dams  in  my  district.  I  say,  "Well,  it  is 
simply  because  that  Is  where  the  Colimi- 
bla  and  the  Snake  Rivers  are."  We  have 
to  look  at  our  payments  by  region  in 
connection  with  where  the  great  food 
production  of  this  cotmtry  comes  from, 
where  the  commercial  growing  areas  ex- 
ist for  wheat,  feed  grain,  and  cotton. 

Second,  I  quite  agree  with  my  highly 
respected  colleagrue,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  that  our  goal  should  al- 
ways be  to  have  a  farm  program  that  is 
equally  acceptable  to  the  farmers  and 
to  the  taxpayers.  I  can  only  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  for  12  years  I  have  been 
working  for  just  that  magical  combina- 
tion. I  would  have  liked  to  ask  him  if 
he  felt  it  would  be  possible  for  our  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  to  have  passed 
a  bOl  that  pleased  the  majority  of  the 
farm  groups  that  were  working  with  u.^, 
and  at  the  same  time  have  it  acceptable 
to  the  taxpayers  and  the  majority  of 
this  House.  This,  of  course,  has  been  the 
basis  of  the  whole  problem  as  we  worked 
on  this  bill  for  the  many  months  be- 
hind us. 

When  the  new  administration  took  of- 
fice last  year,  the  need  for  new  farm  leg- 
islation was  clearly  defined.  The  Food 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  had  been 
temporarily  extended  for  an  additional 
year,  and  would  expire  at  the  end  of  the 
1970  crop  year.  It  was  recognized  that  a 
new  farm  bill  would  definitely  be  re- 
quired, since  the  alternative — reversion 
to  the  old,  permanent  law — would  have 
disastrous  effects  on  the  U.S.  farm  econ- 
omy. 

It  was  also  recognized  that  no  one 
group  could,  by  themselves,  obtain  pas- 
sase  of  a  new  farm  bill.  It  was  clear  that 
the  administration,  Republicans  and 
Democrats  in  Congress,  the  farm  organi- 
rtions  and  others,  working  individually 
and  on  th'_ir  own  could  never  hope  to 
marshal  sufficient  support  in  the  Con- 
gress to  enact  a  bill  of  their  own  choosing. 
But.  working  together,  it  might  be  pos- 
sible to  develop  compromise  legislation 
wlJch  could  receive  congressional  ap- 
proval. 

Farm  programs  had  increasingly  come 
under  fire  from  many  sources,  both  from 
the  standpoint  of  escalating  Federal  costs 
and,  in  the  view  of  some,  an  apparent 
failure  to  achieve  the  objectives  for  which 
the  commodity  programs  were  originally 
enact- d.  Concern  over  the  size  of  pay- 
mf'nts  to  f-nners  under  the  programs  had 
bp°n  dramatically  expressed  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  the  adoption  of 
payment  limitation  provisions  on  the 
agricultural  ,^ppropriations  bill.  A  grow- 
iniT  disposition  on  the  part  of  many  to 
drasticnlly  reduce  farm  program  expen- 
diturs  or  elin^inqte  them  cntirelv,  had 
Kcc:.ie  apparent. 

It  was  in  this  environment  that  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  and  the 
admnistration  begrr,  working  last  year 
to  draft  a  new  farm  bill.  A  s: .  ies  of  meet- 
mS3  bf  t've?n  our  committee  and  Secre- 
tarj'  of  Agriculture  Hardin  and  his  staff 
was  begun.  Public  hearings  before  our 
committee  were  initiated  in   July  and 


some  25  days  were  devoted  last  year  to 
hearing  witnesses  describe  their  views  on 
what  approaches  new  farm  legislation 
should  take.  Everyone  who  expressed  an 
interest  in  appearing  before  our  commit- 
tee had  the  opportimity  to  do  so.  We 
heard  from  all  the  major  farm  organiza- 
tions, from  Government  ofiBcials,  and 
from  many  other  groups  and  individuals. 

Over  the  months,  working  together,  oiu- 
committee  and  the  administration  first 
looked  at  all  alternatives  open  to  us — 
massive  land  retirement,  extension  of  the 
present  programs,  expansion  of  present 
programs  as  proposed  in  the  coalition  bill, 
and  a  niunber  of  other  approaches  which 
had  been  presented  to  us.  Through  this 
process  we  began  to  come  up  with  our 
own  guidelines  and  parameters. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  all  through 
this  period,  all  major  farm  groups  as  well 
as  other  interested  organizations  and  in- 
di-vlduals  were  meeting  with  members  of 
our  committee  and  were  given  every  op- 
portunity to  make  their  views  known. 

We  recognized  that  the  three  basic 
commodities — wheat,  feed  grains,  and 
cotton — would  be  the  core  of  the  omnibus 
faiTn  bill.  Our  Livestock  and  Grains  Sub- 
committee, on  which  I  have  the  privilege 
of  serving  as  senior  minority  member, 
held  6  days  of  public  hearings  on  the 
wheat  and  feed  .erains  section  of  the  bill 
after  the  full  committee  had  conducted 
open  hearings. 

Our  subcommittee,  after  weeks — and 
months — of  deliberation,  drafted  an  ap- 
proach which  appeared  to  be  the  best 
compromise  apprc-ach  to  no"v  farm  legis- 
lation which  could  be  achieved  under  the 
circumstances.  Further  changes  were 
made  in  full  committee,  and  the  end  re- 
sult is  the  bill  we  have  before  us  today — 
a  compromise  bill  about  which  many  of 
us  have  some  reservation,  but  which  is 
the  best  bill  possible  under  the  circum- 
stances : 

Summary  op  PRrNCtPAi,  Provisions 

This  bin  Is  made  up  of  eight  titles  which 
contain  the  following  major  provisions  (un- 
less otherwise  noted,  all  provisloiLS  will  be 
In  effect  for  the  next  three  years) : 

XrrLE    I PAYMENT   LIMITATIONS 

1.  Establishes  an  annual  celling  of  $55,000 
per  crop  on  payments  to  producers  of  up- 
land cotton,  wheat,  and  feed  grains. 

2.  The  limitation  Imposed  consider.^  all 
payments  made  for  price  support,  set-aside, 
diversion,  and  public  access  as  well  as  mar- 
keting certificates. 

3.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  adjust 
set-aside  acreage  and  Is  directed  to  Issue  reg- 
ulations necessary  to  Insure  fair  and  rea- 
sonable application  of  this  title. 

TITLE    n DAIRY 

1.  Clarifies  and  reaffirms  authority  for  bsise 
excess  and  seasonal  plans  and  extends  and 
amends  the  authority  for  the  Dairymen's 
Class  I  Base  Plan  in  federal  milk  market 
order  areas.  It  Ej>eciflcally  guarantees  com- 
petltUe  acces.';  to  Class  I  Base  Plan  markets 
by  established  producers  outside  the  market 
order  are:i.  .Appeal  procedures  under  present 
law  remain  unchanged. 

2.  Suspend  the  operation  of  the  mandatory 
butterfat  price  support  program  for  farm 
separated  cream  and  permits  the  Secretary  to 
set-  lower  support  prices  on  butter. 

3.  Extends  the  Secretary's  authority  to  do- 
nate dairy  products  owned  by  CCC  to  the 
Armed  Services  and  Veterans  Hospitals. 

4.  Extends  the  Secretary's  authority  to 
make  Indemnity  payments  to  dairy  farmers 


who  through  no  fault  of  their  own  have 
their  milk  contaminated  by  and  condemned 
because  of  the  presence  of  pesticides  and 
residues. 

TITLE    in- — WOOL 

1.  Extends  the  NaUonal  Wool  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  through  December  31,  1973. 

2.  Continues  the  present  incentive  price 
of  72  cents  per  pound  for  shorn  wool  and 
80.2  cents  per  pound  for  mohair  for  each 
year  of  the  extension. 

TITLE    rV WHEAT 

1.  Suspends  the  marketing  quota  program 
for  1971,  1972,  and   1973. 

2  Provides  domestic  marketing  certificates 
to  farmers  participating  In  the  set-aside 
program  in  an  amount  equal  to  US.  food 
consumption  (about  530  million  bushels  an- 
nually) . 

3.  Sets  the  face  value  of  these  domestic 
certificates  at  the  difference  between  the 
wheat  parity  price  (currently  $2.82  per 
bushel)  and  the  average  price  received  by 
farmers  during  the  first  five  months  of  the 
wheat  marketing  year  (which  starts  on  Julv 
1). 

4.  Provides  for  a  "preliminary"  payment 
to  participating  farmers  as  soon  as  possible 
after  July  1.  This  payment  would  be  the 
amount  estimated  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
75  percent  of  the  value  of  the  domestic 
certificate.  The  balance  oi  the  payment  (If 
any)  would  be  paid  In  December.  II  the  Sec- 
retary's estimate  were  too  high,  no  refunds 
by  farmers  would  be  required. 

5.  Continues  the  cost  of  certificates  to 
wheat  processors  at  75  cents  per  bushel. 

6.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  set  non- 
recourse loans  to  participating  farmers  from 
zero  to  100  percent  of  the  parity  price  for 
wheat. 

7.  Establishes  a  "set-aside"  program  under 
which  wheat  farmers,  in  order  to  be  eligible 
for  loans,  certificates,  and  payments  under 
the  program,  must  set  aside  or  divert  from 
the  production  of  wheat  and  other  crops  an 
acreage  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

8.  Authorizes  payments  to  paniclpatlng 
farmers  for  any  additional  set-aside  acreage 
and  for  permitting  public  recreational  ac- 
cess. 

TCnX.    V FEED    GRAINS 

1.  Establishes  a  voluntary  feed  grain  (i.e., 
corn,  grain  sorghum,  and  barley)  program 
for  1971,  1972,  and  1973. 

2.  Provides  that  price  support  payments  to 
participating  farmers  on  one-half  of  their 
feed  grain  base  will  be  the  difference  between 
not  less  than  $1.35  per  bushel  (for  corn)  and 
the  average  market  price  for  the  first  five 
months  of  the  marketing  year  (which  starts 
on  October  1  on  corn  and  grain  sorghum  and 
July  1  on  barley).  In  no  event,  however, 
would  these  payments  be  less  than  32  cents 
per  bushel  for  com  (with  corresponding 
rates  on  grain  sorghum  and  barley) . 

3.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  set  non- 
recotirse  loans  at  zero  to  90  percent  of  feed 
grain  parity  prices. 

4.  Authorizes  additional  set-aside  and  pub- 
lic recreational  access  payments. 

5.  Establishes  a  "set-aside"  program  under 
which  participating  farmers  would  be  re- 
quired to  set  aside  or  divert  'eed  grain  or 
other  cropland  In  order  to  become  eligible  for 
feed  grain  loans  and  payments. 

6.  Provides  for  a  "preliminary"  payment  of 
32  cents  per  bushel  on  corn  to  participating 
farmers  as  soon  as  possible  after  July  1.  If 
tlie  difference  between  the  average  market 
price  and  $1.35  were  more  than  32  cents 
during  the  first  five  months  of  the  market- 
ing year,  an  additional  payment  would  be 
made.  In  no  event  would  refunds  by  farm- 
ers be  required. 

TIT!.E  VI — fPLA.*a  fOriON 

1.  Provides  a  guaranteed  support  of  35  cents 
per  potmd  (middling  one  inch  basls>  on  the 
estimated  prodt-.ctlon  from  11.5  million  acres 
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{or  the  1971  crop  and  an  equivalent  amount 
for  the  1972  and  1973  crops. 

2.  Makes  assistance  available  to  participat- 
ing cotton  Xarniers  through  loans  and  pay- 
ments. The  loan  would  be  90  percent  of  the 
estimated  average  world  price.  The  payment 
would  be  the  difference  between  35  cents  and 
the  average  market  price  for  the  first  five 
months  following  the  beginning  of  the  mar- 
keting year  (which  begins  August  1),  but  In 
no  event  less  than  15  cents  per  pound.  No 
refunds  by  farmers  would  be  required  in  the 
event  market  prices  were  greater  than  20 
cents  per  pound. 

3.  Authorizes  payments  to  participating 
farmers  on  acreage  made  available  to  the 
public  for  recreational  purposes. 

4.  Provides  for  a  set-aside  of  cropland  (not 
to  exceed  33 Vi  percent  of  the  cotton  allot- 
ment 1  a.s  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  bene- 
fits under  the  program. 

5.  Establishes  a  voluntary  program  under 
which  marketing  quotas,  penalties,  and 
acreage  restrictions  would  be  suspended  for 
three  years. 

6.  Requires  participating  farmers  to  plant 
cotton  to  receive  payments  with  two  excep- 
tions: fa)  if  unable  to  do  so  because  of  natu- 
ral disaster  or  other  condition  beyond  pro- 
ducers' control;  (b)  if  not  less  than  90  per- 
cent of  allotment  is  planted. 

7.  Allows  the  sale  of  cotton  allotments 
within  a  State,  permits  the  lease  of  allot- 
ments within  a  State,  and  provides  for  the 
release  and  reapportionment  of  allotments 
during  the  3-year  life  of  this  legislation. 

TITLE  Vn PUBLIC  LAW  480 

1.  Extends  without  change  the  provision? 
of  P.L.  480  (the  "Pood  for  Peace"  program) 
which  authorizes  donations  and  long-term 
dollar  credit  and  foreign  currency  sales  of 
U.S.  farm  commodities  to  underdeveloped 
nations.  Under  the  Act  most  foreign  currency 
sales  are  scheduled  to  end  by  December  31 
1971. 

TITLE   Vm — GENERAL    AKD   MISCELLANEOUS 

1.  Continues  the  "Cropland  Conversion" 
and  "Greenspan"  (long-term  land  retirement 
program.?)  at  an  authorized  appropriation 
level  of  $10  million  annuallv  tt>r  each  pro- 
gram. 

2.  Continues  the  current  exemption  from 
marketing  quotas  for  boiled  peanuts. 

3.  Permits  farmers  or  other  land  owners 
who  do  not  desire  to  hold  an  allotment  on 
any  crop  under  a  government  program  to 
voluntarily  relinquish  it.  (This  would  be  a 
permanent  provision.) 

4.  Establishes  an  Indemnity  program  to  re- 
imburse beekeepers  for  losses  caused  by  pesti- 
cide residues. 

The  ACRicLn.TUBAL  Act  of  1970 
(Statement  on  H.R.  18546  by  Secretary 

Hardin) 
The  Agricultural  Act  of  1970  approved  bv 
the  House  Agricultural  Committee  on  July  22, 
1970  is  the  result  of  a  bi-partisan  effort  bv 
members  of  the  Committee  and  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

This  proposed  legislation  meets  the  four 
basic  agricultural  goals  of  this  Administra- 
tion—  (1)  To  protect  and  improve  farm  in- 
come: (2)  To  provide  more  flexibility  for 
farmers  in  making  their  own  farm  operating 
decisions:  (3)  Develop  greater  reliance  on 
the  marketplace,  enabling  producers  to  be- 
come less  dependent  on  government  pro- 
grams: and  i4)  Balance  our  supply  of  agri- 
cultural products  to  the  demands  of  the  mar- 
ketplace and  the  consumer.  At  the  same  time, 
this  legislation  would  assiu^  consumers  ade- 
quate food  and  fiber  supplies  at  reasonable 
pnces  without  a  continued  rise  in  cost  to  the 
taxpayer. 

EFFECT    OF   NO    ACTION 

The  need  for  new  legislation  for  1971  crops 
Is  clear-cut.  Current  laws  expire  at  the  end 


of  1970,  and  old  legislation  still  on  the  books 
under  the  1958  Act  is  simply  inadequate.  Un- 
der old  laws,  purchasing  power  of  farmers 
would  be  drastically  reduced  with  resultant 
Impact  on  business  and  industry.  Low  feed 
grain  prices  would  lead  to  a  sharp  expansion 
in  livestock  and  poiiltry  numbers  and  product 
prices  disastrous  to  the  livestock-poultry 
economy.  This  in  turn  would  have  a  detri- 
mental effect  on  the  thousands  of  workers 
employed  in  farm  oi;°nted  industries. 

Without  new  legislati.  r .  we  can  look  for  an 
end  to  a  balanced  supply  ..~°  situation  lor 
grains  and  cotton,  which  wouid  result  In 
glutted  markets  with  rapidly  increasing  Gov- 
ernment stocks. 

This  pKJses  a  threat  to  the  farmer  and  an 
increasing  expense  to  the  taxpayer. 

COTTON 

If  no  agricultural  legislation  is  passed  by 
this  Congress,  the  cotton  program  would  be 
devised  under  older  (1958)  legi.slatlon.  This 
legislation  would  provide  high  price  sup- 
ports but  would  result  in  prohibitive  prices 
to  consumers  for  cotton  products  and  a  re- 
sulting substantial  loss  in  sales  for  farmers. 
It  would  be  only  a  matter  of  time  before 
cotton  would  be  priced  out  of  the  market. 

The  bill  is  made  up  of  eight  Titles  which 
contain  the  following  major  provisions: 

TITLE    I PAYMENT    LIMITS 

Title  I  of  the  Bill  sets  limitations  on  the 
amount  of  payments  any  individual  farmer 
may  receive  from  the  cotton,  feed  grain,  and 
wheat  programs. 

Under  this  provision,  a  producer  could  re- 
ceive up  to  $55,000  from  each  program. 

This  Administration  supports  the  Com- 
mittee's action  on  this  limitation  since  it  is 
reasonable  and  can  be  administered  without 
seriously  affecting  the  effectiveness  of  those 
programs. 

TITLE   n — DAIRY 

Title  II  of  the  Act,  which  relates  to  dairy 
producers,  amends  and  extends  authority  for 
Class  I  base  plans  In  Federal  Milk  Market 
Order  areas. 

It  specifically  gtiarantees  competitive  ac- 
cess to  Class  I  base  plan  markets  by  estab- 
lished producers  outside  the  market  order 
areas,  and  leaves  appeal  procedures  under 
the  present  law  unchanged. 

This  Title  also  suspends  the  mandatory 
butterfat  price  support  program  for  farm- 
separated  cream,  and  permits  the  Secretary 
to  use  discretion  in  setting  the  support  price 
on  butter  together  with  other  milk  products. 
It  also  extends  the  Secretary's  authority  to 
donate  dairy  products  owTied  by  CCC  txj  the 
Armed  Services  and  Veteran's  Hospitals,  and 
continues  his  authority  to  make  indemnity 
payments  to  dairy  farmers. 

TITLE    m WOOL 

Title  in  of  the  Bill  extends  the  National 
Wool  Act  of  1954  to  cover  marketings  of  wool 
and  mohair  through  December  31.  1973.  It 
continues  the  present  wool  incentive  price 
of  72  cents  a  pound  and  the  present  mohair 
support  price  of  80.2  cents  a  pound  through 
each  year  of  the  extension.  Payments  to  pro- 
clticers  depend  upon  prices  growers  receive 
in  the  market  place. 

The  cost  of  the  program  is  well  below  the 
duty  collections  used  for  financing  payments 
and  is  therefore  self-supporting. 

In  the  absence  of  extension  of  the  Wool 
Act.  the  only  pro\iEion  for  wool  and  mohair 
producers  is  the  general  price  support  au- 
thority in  section  301  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949  which  previously  resulted  in  large  ac- 
cumulations  of   Government -owned  stocks. 

TITLES      IV.     V,      AND     VI WHEAT,      FEED     GRAINS 

AND    COTTON 

Titles  IV.  V  and  VI  relate  to  wheat,  feed 
grain,  and  cotton.  Wheat,  feed  grain,  and 
cotton  producers  who  agree  to  set  aside  a 
portion  of  their  farm  from  crop  production 
and  put  it  to  conservation  type  uses  and 


who  maintain  the  normal  conserving  acreage 
on  their  farm  will  be  eligible  for  program 
benefits. 

THE  100  PEBCENT  OP  PARITY 

Wheat  producers  who  participate  will  be 
assured  of  a  return  equal  to  100  i>ercent  of 
parity  on  that  portion  of  their  wheat  pro- 
duction which  represents  their  share  of 
w;  >at  utilized  for  domestic  food  use. 

On  farms  where  wheat  can  be  produced 
more  efficiently  than  other  crops,  producers 
can  grow  additional  wheat  for  the  market  at 
prices  v.hlch  will  be  competitive  for  world 
markets,  and  for  domestic  feed  and  Indus- 
trial uses. 

PROCESSOR    CERTIFICATES 

The  cost  Of  certificates  to  food  processors 
will  remain  at  75  cents  per  bushel — the  same 
as  in  prior  years — and  thus  the  program  will 
not  contribute  to  an  Increase  in  food  costs. 

FEED  GRAIN  GUARANTEES 

Feed  grain  producers  who  participate  will 
be  eligible  for  payments  on  a  portion  of  their 
feed  grain  production.  In  the  case  of  com, 
this  payment  will  be  a  minimum  of  32  cents 
per  bushel  with  corresponding  rates  on  grain 
sorghum  and  barley.  Corn  growers  will  be 
assured  of  a  return  of  not  less  than  $1.35 
per  bushel  through  a  combination  of  market 
price  and  direct  payments  on  about  one-half 
of  their  normal  com  production. 

LOANS 

Non-recourse  loans  would  be  available  to 
feed  grain  and  wheat  producers  at  a  level 
which  would  make  these  commodities  com- 
petitive in  world  markets.  This  would  en- 
courage expanded  domestic  consumption  and 
would  avoid  excessive  and  costly  accumula- 
tion of  these  grains  in  Government  hands. 

EARLY    PAYMENTS 

Under  both  the  wheat  and  feed  grain  pro- 
grams there  is  provision  for  malcing  pay- 
ments to  farmers  as  soon  as  possible  after 
July  1  of  the  crop  year  involved.  These  early 
pa>-ments  would  total  32  cents  per  bushel  in 
the  case  of  corn,  with  corresponding  rates 
for  grain  sorghum  and  barley,  and  about  $1.25 
per  bushel  In  the  case  of  wheat. 

These  early  payments  would  assist  farm- 
ers in  meeting  production  expenses  involved 
in  planting,  harvesting,  and  marketing  their 
crops  and  in  many  instances  would  permit 
producers  to  avoid  the  burden  of  added 
credit  and  high  interest  costs. 

COTTON 

For  cotton,  the  Bill  would  suspend  market- 
ing quotas  and  penalties.  Farmers  who  parti- 
cipate would  be  eligible  for  payment  on  their 
share  of  the  domestic  market  and  for  price 
support  loans  on  their  entire  production  of 
CO. ton.  The  loan  would  be  at  a  level  which 
would  make  cotton  competitive  in  both  do- 
mestic and  world  markets. 

Tlie  preliminary  payments  will  be  a  mini- 
mum of  15  cents  per  pound.  An  overall  price 
gtiarantee  of  not  less  than  35  cents  a  pound 
would  be  applicable  on  a  specified  portion 
of  their  production.  The  early  payment  to 
farmers  would  be  made  as  soon  as  possible 
after  July  1  of  the  crop  year  involved. 

FINAL    PAYMENTS 

Pinal  payments  on  wheat,  feed  grain,  and 
cotton  will  be  based  upon  market  prices  for 
the  first  five  months  of  the  marketing  year 
and  will  be  made  after  these  are  known. 

TITLE    VII — P.L.    4  80 

Under  Title  VII  of  the  Bill,  the  provisions 
of  Public  Law  480 — the  Food  for  Peace  Pro- 
gram— which  authorizes  donations  and  long- 
term  dollar  credit  to  underdeveloped  Nations 
would  be  unchanged.  Under  the  Act.  most 
foreign  currency  sales  are  scheduled  to  end 
by  December  31,  1971. 

TITLE    VIII CONSERVATION    AND    ENVIRONMENT 

Title  VIII  Of  the  Bill  will  provide  impor- 
tant authority  to  deal  with  several  critical 
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environmental  problems  facing  both  farmers 
and  non-farmers. 

In  addition  to  the  necessity  to  adjust  the 
acreage  of  land  used  for  crops  during  the 
next  few  years,  tJiere  is  vu-gent  need  to  pro- 
vide assistance  .0  farmers  who  due  to  age, 
poor  health,  p'aysical  disability  or  other 
reasons,  must  retire  or  reduce  their  farming 
activity. 

There  is  also  need,  as  evidenced  by  the 
increasing  concern  about  our  environment, 
to  provide  more  opportunities  for  open 
spaces,  clear  water,  clean  air.  and  outdoor 
recreation.  The  programs  authorized  under 
this  Title  will  help  meet  all  of  these  prob- 
lems at  the  same  time. 

This  Title  will  supplement  the  more  wide- 
spread crop  adjustment  efforts  authorized 
under  other  Titles  of  the  Bill.  The  costs  for 
obtaining  production  adjustment  under 
these  long-term  agreements  will  be  even  less 
per  unit  than  that  obtained  under  annual 
programs.  With  the  assurance  of  program  as- 
sistance over  an  extended  period  of  time, 
farmers  can  retire  or  reduce  their  farming 
activity.  They  will  thus  be  able  to  live  on  the 
farm  and  continue  to  be  a  viable  part  of  the 
economic  and  social  community  while  pro- 
viding a  valuable  service  to  an  ever  expand- 
ing recreation-minded  public. 

HUNTING,  TRAPPING,  FISHING.  AND  HIKING 

The  act  will  make  land  available  to  the 
public  for  hunting,  trapping,  fishing  and 
hiking  by  providing  appropriate  compensa- 
tion to  farmers  who  agree  to  cooperate.  As- 
sistance will  also  be  given  to  develop  wildlife 
food  plots  and  other  wildlife  habitat.  Stand- 
ards will  be  developed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Secretary  of  Interior  who 
will  also  appoint  a  public  wildlife  advisory 
board  with  whom  they  can  consult  on  wild- 
life phases  of  the  program. 

GREENSPAN 

Another  Important  feature  of  this  Title  Is 
the  "Greenspan"  program.  This  program  will 
provide  significant  recreational  and  open 
space  benefits  to  nonfarm  people. 

It  wUl  provide  assistance  to  Governmental 
agencies  in  purchasing  surplus-producing 
cropland  for  the  preservation  of  open  spaces, 
natural  beauty,  the  development  of  wildlife 
or  recreational  facilities,  or  the  prevention  of 
air  or  water  pollution. 

This  will  supplement  the  millions  of  acres 
which  will  be  set  aside  from  crop  production 
under  the  annual  programs  authorized  by 
other  Titles  of  this  BUI.  This  will  also  make 
a  major  contribution  toward  providing  more 
open  space,  clean  air,  clear  water  and  outdoor 
recreational  opportunities. 

PEANUTS   AND    HONEY 

Title  VIII  also  continues  the  current  ex- 
emption from  marketing  quotas  for  boiled 
peanuts.  In  addition,  farmers  or  other  land 
owners  who  do  not  desire  to  hold  an  allot- 
ment under  any  crop  under  a  Government 
program  may  voluntarily  relinquish  it.  There 
is  also  provided  an  indemnity  program  to  re- 
imburse beekeepers  for  losses  caused  by  pesti- 
cide residues. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Kleppe). 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  could 
not  come  into  the  well  of  this  House  talk- 
ing about  a  farm  bill  without  expressing 
my  gratitude  and  appreciation  to  the 
chairman  of  our  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Poage)  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  (Mr.  Belcher) 
and  then  to  Mr.  Purcell,  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Livestock  and 
Grains,  and  Mrs.  May,  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  on  our  side. 

It  has  been  said— and  I  want  to  re- 
iterate this— that  the  hours  spent  bring- 


ing this  farm  bUl  to  its  position  today 
have  been  so  numerous  that  it  would  be 
ridiculous  to  try  to  tabulate  them.  I  have 
had  a  lot  of  experience  in  my  life  spend- 
ing a  great  deal  of  time  on  a  lot  of  proj  - 
ects  and  things,  but  never  have  I  spent 
as  much  personal  time  on  anything  as  I 
have  on  this  legislation.  I  use  those  re- 
marks advisedly  because  we  consider 
many  very  important  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion in  this  House,  but  I  consider  this  to 
be  also,  a  very  important  piece  of  legis- 
lation. 

It  is  a  little  disappointing,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  note  that  there  are  so  few  of  our 
colleagues  on  the  floor  this  afternoon. 

This  is  complicated  legislation,  but  it 
is  vitally  important  to  a  declining  mi- 
nority of  our  people  today,  although  they 
are  a  very  vital  minority. 

We  do  not  have  before  us  the  bill  that 
I  would  like,  and  I  think  that  is  a  true 
statement  that  everybody  in  this  House 
could  make.  However,  it  evolved  from  a 
great  deal  of  compromise  and  a  great 
deal  of  give  and  take  on  the  part  of  some 
of  the  individuals  I  have  mentioned.  I 
want  to  add  to  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  his  people  who  really  put 
their  minds  to  the  stone  to  do  the  best 
they  could  to  bring  about  a  compromise 
and  bring  the  bill  to  us,  as  I  would  like 
to  define  it,  as  a  very  minimum  farm  bill. 
In  this  farm  bill  we  were  agreed  that  we 
should  bring  out  legislation  that  would 
bring  us  the  relatively  same  level  of 
spending  on  the  three  major  crops  which 
we  are  spending  today.  This  was  our  ob- 
jective and  goal.  In  my  own  personal  and 
humble  opinion,  we  did  not  quite  reach 
that  goal.  I  cannot  prove  it,  but  I  think 
time  win  develop  the  fact  that  it  will  lall 
a  little  short.  Again  I  want  to  say  th  :t  it 
brings  us,  and  the  farmers  in  rural  .'uner- 
ica,  a  minimum  farm  bill  that  we  can 
live  with. 

There  are  a  couple  of  very  basic  con- 
cepts in  this  legislation  that  are  differ- 
ent from  what  we  have  today.  One  is  the 
freedom  of  the  producer  to  plant  once 
he  has  provided  for  the  set-aside.  The 
other  is  the  set-aside  approach  as  it  was 
presented  by  the  Department  of  Agilcul- 
ture  and  the  Secretary  to  make  us  more 
competitive  in  world  markets.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  argument  about  this  and 
rightly  so.  Nevertheless  it  is  one  of  the 
objectives  of  this  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  no  bones  about 
the  fact  that  I  am  verj-  much  of  a  pro- 
ducer oriented  man.  I  want  to  give  you 
a  couple  of  examples.  When  you  come 
from  a  State  like  North  Dakota  where 
possibly  85  percent  of  our  total  economy 
is  dependent  upon  agriculture  and  agri- 
culturally related  industries,  then  you 
know  and  realize  that  when  you  have 
spent  all  of  your  life  there  you  are  going 
to  be  producer  oriented. 

And  now  I  do  not  want  to  treat  lightly 
anybody  who  is  consumer  oriented,  be- 
cause that  is  all  of  us.  The  reason  I  want 
to  bring  out  this  particular  point  is  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  con- 
sumers have  a  stake  in  this  legislation. 
America  today  consumers,  you  and  I  and 
all  of  the  rest,  are  spending  16.5  percent 
of  our  total  disposable  income  for  food, 
the  cheapest  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Now.  if  you  and  I  and  the  rest  of  us  do 


not  make  certain  that  the  producers  of 
our  Nation  are  kept  economically  healthy 
we,  the  consumers,  will  ultimately  be 
the  losers  in  my  opinion. 

I  want  to  give  you  an  example.  A  few 
years  ago  there  was  a  local  dairy  doing 
a  thriving  and  profitable  business  in  a 
small  community  in  California.  A  large 
corporation  decided  that  they  were  going 
to  put  this  guy  out  of  business  because 
he  was  not  in  favor  of  raising  the  price 
of  milk,  he  was  doing  all  right  the  way 
he  was.  So  this  big  corporation  cut  the 
price  of  milk  nearly  in  half  in  that  com- 
munity, and  that  starved  this  small  busi- 
nessman. It  was  not  but  2  months  after 
that  this  corporation  raised  the  price  of 
milk  50  percent  over  the  pre%1ous  price. 
They  got  their  money  back  in  a  hurry, 
but  the  consumers  of  that  area  lost  a 
producer,  and  lost  a  small  businessman 
who  was  really  oriented  in  their  direc- 
tion. 

I  think  that  is  applicable  here  as  we 
look  about  the  producers  of  our  Nation, 
and  their  relation  to  the  consumers. 

I  want  to  give  you  another  example 
about  the  total  agricultural  orientation 
of  my  State.  I  know  that  most  of  you 
if  not  all  of  you  were  approached  by 
members  of  the  Farm  Bureau  from  the 
various  States  who  came  down  here  a 
week  ago  telling  us  all  to  vote  against 
this  bill.  I  want  to  say  to  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  members  of  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau from  my  State  came  down  and  asked 
me  to  support  this  bill.  Why?  Because 
they  passed  a  resolution  at  their  State 
convention  that  supported  the  wheat  cer- 
tificate concept,  and  we  have  that  in  tliis 
bill.  This  was  in  contradiction  to  the 
National  Farm  Bureau's  position,  but  I 
think  really  so  because  that  is  the  total 
agricultural  orientation  of  our  State  and 
its  people.  It  was  even  imderstood  by 
tliose  who  belonged  to  the  Farm  Bureau. 
I  just  want  to  say  one  final  tiling  as 
I  close  these  remarks,  and  that  is  it  is 
emotional,  I  think,  but  it  is  true  in  my 
view,  there  is  no  finer  place  to  live  in 
the  whole  world  than  on  the  farm.  No 
finer  place  to  raise  a  family.  I  do  not 
know  what  there  is  about  a  farmer,  a 
small  farmer,  that  grubs  all  he  can  out 
of  that  soil,  but  there  is  sometlilng  about 
his  projection  and  in  his  relationslup  to 
his  fellow  man  and  his  neighbor  that 
is  just  a  little  more  humane. 

You  and  I  did  not  start  farm  programs 
and  farm  subsidies,  but  if  we  want  to 
look  at  them  in  the  total  personal  con- 
cept as  they  apply  to  our  life  today  I 
think  we  have  got  to  know  and  realize 
that  if  we  can  do  something  to  supple- 
ment nonfarm  income  as  well  as  farm 
income  for  the  small  families  who  want 
to  live  on  that  farm  and  raise  their  fam- 
ilies, then  we  have  performed  a  service 
because  we  then  are  not  forcing  them 
mto  the  coimty  seats,  into  the  capital 
cities,  and  into  the  urban  communities 
where  they  will  ultimately  end  up  on 
welfare. 

I  think  that  is  the  very  basic  provi- 
sion and  concept  that  is  hooked  up  with 
this  farm  bill  that  we  are  considering 
now.  and  so  I  can  only  say  that  this  is 
not  Utopian.  I  know  that  it  is  a  "whip- 
ping boy"  piece  of  legislation  for  many, 
they  say  "Boy,  when  the  farm  bill  comes 
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up  just  wait  until  I  get  a  whack  at  that 
baby.  I  am  going  to  take  care  of  that. 
That  is  where  I  want  to  do  my  legisla- 
tive work  for  the  year." 

But  there  is  something  very  personal 
for  anybody  involved  in  this  legislation 
that  I  hope  you,  my  colleagues,  will  con- 
sider. It  is  minimum,  but  it  is  very  vital 
to  the  agriculture  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

THE    FARM    BILL:     FrSE    FOR    A    NATIONAL 
DEPRESSION 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Melcher)  . 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  use 
an  old  phrase  in  a  little  different"  con- 
text, depression  is  "just  around  the  cor- 
ner" for  this  country  if  we  do  not  have 
positive  action  very  soon  to  halt  the  cur- 
rent recession  and  slow  the  high  rate  of 
business  failures. 

Both  in  agriculture  and  farm-related 
business  circles,  any  shai-p  drop  in  the 
economy  or  prolonged  deterioration, 
even  at  a  small  rate,  will  result  in  a  slide 
that  will  snowball  into  a  rural  depres- 
sion. And  all  of  our  most  serious  depres- 
sions have  started  that  way — in  the 
rural  areas  with  farm  foreclosures,  low 
agricultural  prices,  and  business  failures 
among  those  close  to  the  farmers  on  the 
land. 

We  have  before  us  a  farm  bill  contain- 
ing the  seeds  of  a  farm  depression  that 
could  rock  this  Nation.  It  will  lower  farm 
prices.  It  will  break  a  lot  of  farmers. 
It  is  no  tinae  to  be  pushing  farmers  fur- 
ther down;  it  is  a  time  we  should  be 
legislating  relief  for  them  to  strengthen 
the  whole  economy. 

With  only  16  percent  of  disposable 
Income  in  America  going  for  food,  and 
with  only  5  percent  of  our  disposable  in- 
come actually  reaching  American  farm- 
ers and  ranchers,  we  must  all  realize 
that  farm  products  are  selling  very 
cheap,  actually  below  cost  of  production 
for  most  farmers,  who  have  been  living 
off  their  capital  for  a  nimiber  of  years. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  agricultural  mar- 
keting totem  pole  are  prices  for  grain. 

On  the  farms  of  America  today  this  is 
what  you  find: 

Wheat  is  selling  at  13  cents  per  bushel 
below  1943  levels. 

Com  Is  selling  at  6  cents  per  bushel 
less  than  in  1947. 

Soybeans  are  13  cents  a  bushel  under 
their  1951  average. 

Barley  is  a  nickel  a  bushel  under  1943 
prices. 

Oats  bring  11  cents  under  1943  levels. 

Offsetting  these  prices  paid  farmers 
are  these  things : 

Freight  rates  are  at  1970  price  levels — 
the  highest  in  history. 

Petroleum,  steel,  machinerj-,  rubber, 
taxes,  land.  Interest — every  component 
of  farm  costs — is  either  at  its  highest  in 
history  or  at  a  30-  to  40-year  high. 

That,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  what  Is  known 
as  the  cost-price  squeeze  for  agriculture. 
That,  my  colleagues,  is  what  has  forced 
agriculture  into  a  box  that  requires,  de- 
mands, a  continuation  of  an  agricultural 
stability  act^a  farm  bill  that  keeps  ag- 
riculture in  business. 


I  have  not  mentioned  prices  for  live- 
stock. Prices  for  cattle,  pigs  and  lambs 
are  reasonably  good.  But  beef  on  the 
hoof  is  selling  somewhat  lower  than 
June  of  1969,  and  10  percent  lower  than 
!the  1951  prices.  Pigs  and  lambs  are 
matching  1948  prices,  22  years  ago.  Be- 
cause livestock  markets  have  held  up 
better  than  grain  prices  it  is  because  of 
that  and  only  because  of  that — that  we 
are  not  now  in  tlie  midst  of  a  farm  depres- 
sion of  a  magnitude  and  depth  that  would 
be  hard  to  project. 

Unfortunately,  hog  prices  are  right 
now  turning  down. 

It  is  only  because  of  the  relative 
strength  and  stability  of  the  livestock 
markets  that  there  has  not  already  been 
a  massive  dislocation  of  farmers,  with 
many  squeezed  off  of  farms  hunting 
jobs  in  the  cities.  The  trend  from  farm 
to  city  has  been  at  a  rapid  pace  for  over 
10  years.  If  it  were  not  for  current  fav- 
orable livestock  prices,  it  would  have 
been  an  exodus  comparable  to  the  dust 
bowl  days  of  the  thirties. 

Let  those  who  are  not  directly  involved 
in  agriculture  listen  to  me.  I  am  not 
speaking  of  a  little,  isolated  economic 
downturn  that  would  only  affect  a  few 
Americans — those  3  million  operat- 
ing the  Nation's  farms  and  ranches — I 
am  speaking  of  an  economic  downturn 
that  would  require  no  haggling  over  se- 
mantics to  determine  whether  it  was  cor- 
rectly called  a  recession  or  depression, 
I  am  speaking  of  a  "By  Gawd  depres- 
sion" where  no  one  would  need  to 
quibble  over  economic  barometers  or  sta- 
tistical yardsticks  or  need  to  read  opin- 
ions of  economists  to  know  their  pocket- 
books  and  income  were  getting  slim. 

I  am,  Mr.  Chairman,  talking  about 
an  honest-to-God,  go-broke  depression 
that  starts  on  the  land,  at  the  farm 
sales  where  they  auction  farmers  off 
their  land,  and  a  depression  that  goes 
all  the  way  to  Wall  Street  in  New  York 
City,  cutting  down  in  Its  swath  agri- 
business in  the  rural  towns  and  cities, 
business  throughout  the  Nation,  indus- 
trial output,  and  most  important  of  all, 
a  great  many  of  the  people  in  this 
coimtry  who  live  and  work  day  by  day 
and  month  by  month  doing  a  job  for  a 
paycheck 

The  greatest  single  industry  in  the 
coimtry  is  agriculture.  It  buys  more  steel, 
more  petroleum  products,  more  rubber, 
more  trucks,  than  any  other  industry. 
When  agriculture  goes  out  of  business 
or  stagnates  you  can  be  certain  that  the 
ship  of  state  is  going  to  be  rocked  by  the 
waves. 

I  have  stated  that  but  for  relatively 
good  and  stable  prices  for  livestock, 
agriculture  with  greatly  increasing  costs 
would  already  be  in  a  disastrous  depres- 
sion: there  is  one  other  factor  that  has 
helped  prevent  this  catastrophe.  That  is 
a  farm  program,  the  1965  act.  that,  while 
not  good  enough  to  keep  pace  with  the 
cost  price  squeeze  for  farmers,  has  done 
•■^ome  good  to  stabilize  farm  income  and 
prevent  a  more  serious  decline  in  grain 
markets. 

What  we  have  before  us  now  in  the 
administration's    proposals    for    grain 


farmers  Is  the  prospect  of  much  lower 
grain  prices. 

In  my  book,  continuing  cheap  grain 
prices  will  mean  cheap  cattle,  cheap  pigs, 
cheap  lambs. 

You  may  say  "Well,  I  would  like  that, 
I  could  buy  more  meat  for  my  family.'' 

Take  a  look  at  what  really  happens 
when  farm  prices  go  down.  Price  spreads 
widen.  Farm  to  dirmer  table  margins  are 
at  an  all  time  high.  A  30-percent  drop 
in  farm  prices  would  not  give  consumers 
a  10  percent  saving  at  retail.  If  wheat 
goes  down  50  cent  a  bushel  it  would 
not  save  people  who  buy  those  break- 
fast foods  regardless  of  how  nutritious 
they  are  or  are  not,  a  penny  a 
box.  I  can  assure  you,  however,  that 
the  producers  of  those  products  would 
have  lost  their  shirts  in  a  vicious 
market  that  took  off  the  top  end  but 
left  them  with  rising  costs  that  cannot  be 
paid  by  the  price  received  from  the  mar- 
keting of  their  product. 

And  there,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  would 
have  the  conditions  which  would  plunge 
this  entire  Nation  into  a  depression  that 
would  .stagger  cm-  whole  economy.  We  are 
ourselves  confronted  with  a  decision  to 
pass  a  bill  that  leads  toward  the  bottom 
of  the  pit  or  to  follow,  with  temperate 
judgment,  a  path  that  leads  to  price  sta- 
bility for  farmers  and  to  the  overriding 
responsibility  of  making  the  American 
economy  sound. 

This  bill  as  it  affects  grain  farmers 
leads  to  the  pit — this  bill  does  not  ap- 
proach the  income  stability  of  the  present 
farm  program.  It  would,  imder  the  guise 
of  giving  farmers  more  flexibility,  assure 
lower  grain  prices.  While  all  else  that  is 
produced,  sold,  buUt,  bartered  or  bought 
has  been  going  up,  we  would  be  forcing 
farmers  to  product  for  lower  prices. 
There  is  not  something  new  and  better 
for  grain  farmers  in  this  bUl.  Rather, 
there  is  something  new  and  worse  in  this 
bill. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  no  farm  organiza- 
tion supports  this  bill.  It  is  true  the  milk 
people  want  the  milk  provision,  the  wool 
growers  want  their  program  continued, 
and  we  all  want  Public  Law  480  ex- 
tended— but  that  is  the  extent  of  the 
support.  No  organizations  back  the  wheat 
or  feed  grain  titles,  or  the  setaside  Idea. 
Even  as  desperate  as  grain  farmers  are, 
there  are  none  that  can  say  that  this 
legislation  would  improve  their  lot. 

Mr.  Chairman,  progress  on  the  farms 
and  ranches  of  America  in  the  past  40 
years  has  increased  production  magnifi- 
cently. But  we  have  never  matched  that 
know-how  and  capability  in  production 
with  knowledge  of  marketing  and  dis- 
tributing the  food  so  that  all  in  the 
Nation  could  enjoy  the  abundance  with 
which  we  are  blessed. 

We  have  food  stamp  legislation  pend- 
ing before  this  House.  Extension  of  Pub- 
lic Law  480.  Food  for  Peace,  is  one  of 
the  titles  cf  this  bill.  They  are  programs 
to  take  care  of  himgry  people  here  at 
home  and  abroad. 

We  can  improve  on  distribution  costs 
and  I  will  cite  one  example:  From  my 
home  county,  coal  is  shipped  over  1.000 
miles  on  the  Burlington -Northern  Rail- 
road to  furnish  the  fuel  to  turn  on  the 
electric  lights  in  Mirmesota.  The  freight 
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rate  on  that  coal  is  $2.74  per  ton.  Wheat 
moves  the  same  distance  on  the  same 
railroad  for  five  or  six  times  that  amount 
per  ton.  Railroad  cars  that  haul  grain 
cost  more  than  cars  to  haul  coal.  But  the 
real  difference  in  the  rates  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  coal  moves  by  unit  trains  all 
year  and  the  grain  moves  by  spurts  and 
is  billed  in  single  car  lots.  There  is  no 
reason  not  to  haul  grain  by  imit  trains  at 
costs  which  would  greatly  reduce  current 
freight  rates.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, not  adverse  to  progress,  the  grain 
trade,  and  the  railroads — all  could  bene- 
fit by  solving  a  problem  in  distribution 
costs  that  farmers  big  and  small  carmot 
solve  by  themselves. 

I  offer  these  three  points :  Food  stamps, 
food  for  peace,  and  progress  in  distribu- 
tion costs  as  three  hopes  for  doing  what 
farmers  and  humanitarians  seek — im- 
proving farm  prices  and  ending  hunger 
of  people  whose  nutrition  and  food  sup- 
plies are  inadequate. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no 
reason  to  pursue  folly  by  weakening  the 
farm  program,  no  reason  to  court  serious 
depression;  no  reason  to  enact  the  wheat 
and  feed  grain  sections  proposed  by  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  officials  who 
view  the  problem  of  grain  farmers  as  one 
that  can  be  solved  only  by  lowering  their 
prices.  These  two  sections  of  the  bill  more 
than  any  other  parts  in  the  proposed  leg- 
islation reflect  the  callous  philosophy  of 
so-called  grain  experts  who  have  not 
truly  realized  the  impact  of  rising  costs 
on  grain  farmers. 

I  propose  to  continue  the  present  level 
of  price  support  for  wheat  as  a  minimum, 
and  I  shall  offer  an  amendment  to  keep 
the  minimum  returns  for  a  producer's 
whole  crop  at  70  percent  of  E>arity;  that 
is,  approximately  $2  per  bushel  or  the 
blend  price  return  from  100  percent  of 
parity  for  domestic  wheat  and  the  $1.25 
loan  on  the  rest,  which  is  what  the  farm- 
ers get  now. 

The  return  should  be  more — wheat 
farmers  are  in  trouble  financially  even  at 
$2  per  bushel  average  return — but  this 
minimum  will  at  least  give  them  stability 
instead  of  a  big  drop. 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  went  out 
to  North  Dakota  recently  and  declared 
that  he  was  for  100  percent  of  parity  for 
wheat.  There  is  a  lot  of  confusion  about 
whether  he  meant  all  wheat,  or  just  a 
minor  fraction  of  it. 

If  he  is  really  for  100  percent  of  parity 
for  wheat — which  is  what  it  ought  to  be — 
and  cannot  find  anyone  in  his  own  party 
to  offer  such  an  amendment  to  this  bill, 
I  will  put  it  in  for  him.  I  will  be  delighted 
to  abandon  this  70  percent,  which  I  am 
proposing  only  because  his  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  all  the  rest  of  his  ap- 
pointees have  fought  even  that  much 
right  down  the  line. 

I  here  and  now  challenge  all  of  those 
who  talk  about  100  percent  of  parity  for 
wheat  to  support  just  70  percent  as  the 
minimum  in  the  law.  Stand  up  and  be 
counted.  Let  the  President  send  up  an- 
other of  his  letters  announcing  his  sup- 
port for  even  that  level  of  support  for 
wheatr— more  if  he  wishes  to — and  I 
know  the  wheat  producers  of  America 


will  be  grateful  in  view  of  what  his  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  is  trying  to  do  to 
them. 

I  also  expect  to  support  a  similar 
amendment  affecting  feed  grains  which 
will  be  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Miimesota  (Mr.  Zwach),  my  colleague 
from  the  Agriculture  Committee,  to  give 
feed  grains  an  assured  minimum  price 
support,  in  the  law,  at  current  levels. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  pro- 
pose an  amendment  directing  the  Sec- 
retarj'  of  Agriculture  to  arrange  for  the 
use  of  unit  trains  and  rail-to-barge  ship- 
ment of  grains  to  lower  transportation 
costs  and  to  take  the  savings  into  account 
when  calculating  county  loan  rates  on 
grain,  so  the  savings  in  transportation 
will  be  passed  back  to  the  producers  who 
desperately  need  every  penny  of  added 
value  they  can  obtain. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendments  to  as- 
sure a  minimum  blend  return  for  wheat 
and  feed  grains  at  least  at  present  levels 
is  the  vei-y  least  tiiis  body  can  do:  any- 
thing less  than  that,  anything  as  far 
down  the  scale  as  the  administration  is 
insisting  upon,  would  be  lighting  the  fuze 
of  a  depression. 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not 
believe  I  understand  the  gentleman's  first 
amendment  correctly  about  wheat.  Will 
the  gentleman  explain  that  again? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  will  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  assure  the  same  level  of  price 
support  for  the  whole  wheat  crop  that  we 
have  right  now — a  70-percent-of-parity 
return  for  our  wheat  farmers  on  their 
whole  crop.  This  bill  provides  for  parity 
on  domestic  food  wheat  but  that  is  less 
than  half  of  the  crop. 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Is  this  a  net  70-percent 
return  the  gentleman  is  talking  about? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  am  talking  about  70 
percent  figured  on  the  whole  crop. 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  A  blended  price? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  A  blended  price. 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman    from    Massachusetts     (Mr. 

CONTE). 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the 
outset  I  wish  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  not  only  for  yielding  to 
me  the  5  minutes  but  for  all  the  coopera- 
tion he  has  given  me  in  these  past  weeks 
in  trying  to  reach  some  kind  of  compro- 
mise in  regard  to  the  payment  limita- 
tions. Certainly  he  has  been  a  gentleman. 
I  wish  also  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
(Mr.  PoAGE),  with  whom  I  have  had  oc- 
casion to  deal  many  times. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  appropriate  time 
I  intend  to  offer  a  substitute  amendment 
to  the  committee  amendment — title  I  of 
the  bill — to  limit  the  production  pay- 
ment to  no  more  than  $20,000.  I  will  co- 
sponsor  it  with  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  FiNDLEY)  and  on  behalf  of 
Barber  B.  Conable,  Donald  M.  Fraser, 
Edward  P.  Boland,  Joseph  M.  McDade, 
Albert  H.  Quie,  Jeffrey  Cohelan,  John 
C.  Cxtlver,  Fred  Schwengel,  Robert  T. 
Staftord,  Robert  N.  Giaimo,  Allard  K. 


Lowenstein,  William  B.  Widnall,  and 
Ray  J.  Madden. 

Tliis  amendment  represents  a  combi- 
nation of  the  best  features  of  amend- 
ments which  each  of  us  had  developed 
separately.  The  end  result,  we  believe,  is 
a  more  effective  and  reasonable  method 
of  reforming  our  scandalous  and  in- 
equitable farm  subsidy  program.  I  will 
insert  at  the  close  of  my  remarks  a  copy 
of  the  amendment  and  a  brief  explana- 
tion of  it. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  featui-e  of 
our  amendment  is  the  strong  language 
it  contains  to  prevent  its  evasion  through 
such  devices  as  subdivision  of  farms.  It 
calls  upon  the  Secretary  to  implement 
regulations  to  prevent  such  evasion. 

We  also  have  regulations  which  we  sug- 
gest that  the  Secretar>-  should  implement 
in  order  to  establish  a  legislative  his- 
tory indicating  that  these  are  the  kind  of 
farm  regulations  which  the  Congress  will 
Insist  upon.  I  also  include  these  draft 
regulations  at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 

These  regulations  are  based  on  regula- 
tions which  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture promulgated  several  years  ago  to 
guide  its  staff  in  the  enforcement  of  a 
$5,000  payment  limitation  in  the  conser- 
vation resene  program.  They  have  been 
updated  to  apply  to  the  commodity 
programs. 

I  assure  my  colleagues  that  if  the 
amendment  I  am  offering  today  is  ap- 
proved, I  shall  counsel  with  Secretary 
Hardin  and  his  staff  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  assure  that  the  limitation  is  en- 
forced and  administered  in  an  equitable 
and  effective  manner,  thus  reducing 
Government  expenditures  substantially. 

The     three     enclosures     referred     to 
follow : 
The  Conte-Pindley  Substitdte  Amendment 

TO     THE     COMMFTTEE     AMENDMENT     ON     H.R. 

18546  (Title  I  of  the  bill) 

TITLE  I,  PATMENT  LIMITATION 
Sec.  101.  NotwlthBtsoidlng  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law — 

( 1 )  The  total  amount  of  payments  which 
a  f)erson  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  under 
each  of  the  annual  programs  established  bv 
•ntles  ni.  IV.  V,  and  VI  of  this  Act  for  the 
1S71,  1972  or  1973  crop  of  the  commodity  shall 
not  exceed  $20,000. 

(2)  Tlie  term  "payments"  as  used  In  this 
section  includes  price-support  payments,  set- 
aside  payments,  diversion  payments,  public 
access  payments,  and  marketing  certificates, 
but  does  not  Include  loans  or  purchases. 

(3)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
total  amount  of  payments  which  will  be 
earned  by  any  person  under  the  program  In 
effect  for  any  crop  will  be  reduced  under 
this  section,  the  set-aside  acreage  for  the 
farm  or  farms  on  which  such  persons  wUl  be 
sharing  In  payments  earned  under  such  pro- 
gram shall  be  reduced  to  such  extent  In  such 
manner  as  the  Secretary  determines  will  be 
fair  and  reasonable  in  relation  to  the  amount 
of  the  payment  reduction. 

(4)  The  Secretary  shall  Issue  regulations 
defining  the  term  "person"  and  prescribing 
such  rules  and  further  limitations  as  he 
determines  necessary  to  assure  a  fair  and 
reasonable  application  of  such  limitation  and 
to  prevent  the  circumvention  or  evasion  of 
such  limitation,  whether  the  circumvention 
or  evasion  be  attempted  by  means  of  the 
subdivision  of  farms,  production  Bllotments 
or  bases  thereof  through  sale  or  lease,  or  by 
other  means:  Provided,  that  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  which  limit  payments  to  any  person 
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shall  be  applicable  to  lands  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  states,  political  subdivisions,  or  agen- 
cies thereof. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  CONTE-FINDLET   AMETTOMENT 

This  substitute  for  the  Committee  amend- 
ment (Title  I  of  the  bill)  differs  with  the 
Conmilttee  version  in  two  principal  respects: 
It  would  limit  payments  to  any  producer  to 
no  more  than  $20,000  per  crop;  and  It  In- 
cludes language  to  prevent  the  evasion  of 
this  limitation.  The  following  Is  an  analysis 
of  each  subsection  of  the  Conte-Flndley 
substitute: 

1.  This  is  Identical  to  the  Committee  sub- 
section (1)  except  that  the  celling  level  Is 
$20,000,  and  it  Is  made  applicable  to  wool  as 
well  as  to  cotton,  wheat  and  feed  grains. 

2.  This  subsection  is  identical  to  subsec- 
tion (2)  of  the  Committee  subsection  (2), 
merely  defines  the  term  "payments." 

3.  This  subsection  is  also  Identical  to  the 
Committee  subsection  (3) ,  and  Is  designed  to 
encourage  participation  In  the  programs  by 
producers  affected  by  the  limitation  by  per- 
mitting their  set-aside  obligation  to  be  re- 
duced in  proportion  to  their  payment  reduc- 
tion. 

4.  This  subsection  differs  significantly  with 
the  Committee  subsection  (4)  by  making 
clear  that  the  Secretary  shall  issue  regula- 
tions to  prevent  circumvention  or  evasion  of 
the  limitation.  It  also  makes  clear  that  states 
and  their  political  subdivisions  or  agencies 
win  also  be  subject  to  the  limitation  provi- 
sions. The  Committee  subsection  would  have 
exempted  them  from  these  provisions.  The 
substitute  amendment  assures  that  such 
agencies  will  continue  to  be  treated  as  other 
producers.  There  Is  no  Justification  for  ex- 
tending a  privilege  to  a  select  number  of 
states  and  state  Institutions  merely  because 
they  are  In  the  business  of  farming. 

REGULATIONS  TO  PREVENT  EVASION   OF  A   $20,000 
PER  PROGRAM  PAYMENT  UMITATION 

Introduction 

Even  though  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture in  years  past  has  had  considerable  ex- 
perience administering  limitations  on  Indi- 
vidual payments,  the  question  of  deflnltlona 
and  regulations  is  very  Important.  Rules 
must  be  established  which  will  prevent  the 
circumvention  or  evasion  of  the  limitation. 

The  word  person  Is  deliberately  chosen  In 
the  amendment  because  It  h£is  been  used 
widely  in  administering  previous  limitations 
and  is  well  understood  in  the  agricultural  in- 
dustry. Used  here,  person  means  an  Indi- 
vidual, a  family,  a  partnership,  or  a  corpo- 
ration. 

The  maximum  payments  a  person  can  re- 
ceive under  any  single  commodity  progrjim 
cannot  total  more  than  $20,000  a  year — 
whether  the  program  be  feed  grains,  wheat, 
cotton  or  wood  To  illustrate,  if  John  Jones 
Is  proprietor  of  a  farm  on  which  feed  grains 
are  produced,  is  partner  In  a  second  such 
operation  and  has  controlling  Interest  In  a 
corporation  owning  a  third  such  farm,  the 
aggregate  payments  he  can  receive  from  all 
sources  for  feed  grains  program  participation 
cannot  exceed  $20,000  a  year.  Also  the  max- 
imum each  for  the  partnership  or  corporation 
likewise  Is  $20,000.  To  take  another  illustra- 
tion, if  John  Smith  has  similar  interests  ex- 
cept that  his  interest  In  the  corporation  Is 
not  controlling,  he  need  not  count  payments 
to  the  corporation  In  computing  his  total 
payments  subject  to  limitation. 

The  amendment  Is  drafted  to  give  clear 
Instruction  and  authority  to  the  Secretary  to 
make  further  prorata  reductions  in  payment 
limitations  where  he  finds  that  sale  or  lease 
of  production  allotments  or  bases,  or  sale  or 
lease  of  portions  of  farms  have  been  made 
for  the  purpose  of  evading  or  circumventing 
the  payment  limitation. 

It  Is  also  drafted  so  as  to  make  clear  the 
Intent  to  cover  by  the  limitation  payments 
applicable  to  lands  owned  and  operated  by 


states,  political  subdivisions  or  sigencles 
thereof. 

Set,  forth  below  are  regulations  drafted  on 
request  by  the  Library  of  Congress  after  con- 
sultation with  Department  of  Agriculture 
legal  counsel.  The  word  "producer"  as  It  ap- 
pears in  the  draft  regulations  should  be  con- 
sidered the  same  as  the  word  "person." 

A  possible  exception  to  Item  4  In  the  draft 
regulations  would  be  an  Indian  tribe,  where 
tribal  custom  has  caused  one  agent  to  act 
for  several  persons  within  the  tribe.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  have  the  authority  to  determine 
fair  and-  reasonable  rules  in  such  clrciun- 
stances. 

The  draft  regulations  are  printed  here  as 
an  indication  of  the  regulations  expected  by 
the  author  of  the  amendment  to  be  employed 
in  administering  the  limitation. 

The  regulations 

(a)  The  total  of  all  cotton,  feedgralns,  or 
wheat  payments  under  the  programs  to  any 
producer  for  any  year  with  respect  to  all 
farms  in  which  he  has  an  interest  shall  not 
exceed  $20,000.  All  or  any  part  of  the  pay- 
ment wliicli  otherwise  would  be  due  any  pro- 
ducer shall  be  withheld,  or  required  to  be 
refunded,  if  he  had  adopted,  or  participated 
in  adopting,  any  scheme  or  device.  Including 
the  dissolution,  reorganization,  revival,  for- 
mation, or  use  of  any  corporation,  partner- 
ship, estate,  trust  or  by  any  other  means 
designed  to  evade,  or  which  has  the  effect 
of  evading  the  provisions  of  this  section.  A 
family  trust  created  on  or  after  January  1, 
1970,  will  be  considered  a  scheme  or  device 
to  evade  the  provisions  of  this  section  if  It 
results  in  the  settlor  and  beneficiaries  of  the 
trust  receiving  in  the  aggregate  payments 
under  the  Program  in  excess  of  $20,000.  For 
purpose  of  this  provision,  members  of  the 
family  Include  husband  or  wife  of  the  set- 
tlor, children  of  the  settlor,  their  husbands 
and  wl\es,  and  members  of  the  immediate 
household  of  the  settlor;  and  payments  to  a 
trustee  siiall  be  regarded  as  payments  to  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  trust.  For  purposes  of 
this  section,  a  family  shall  include  grand- 
children of  the  settlor,  step-children  of  a 
child  of  the  settlor,  and  any  minor  related 
to  tha  settlor  by  blood  or  marriage. 

(b)  Any  sale  or  lease  of  land  having  a 
cotton  or  wheat  allotment,  or  a  feedgrain 
acreage  base  which  on  January  1,  1970,  was 
a  part  of  a  farm  or  group  of  farms  entitling 
the  producer  to  payments  in  excess  of  $20,000 
under  provisions  of  the  1971  programs  for 
these  crops,  if  sold  or  leased  to  another 
producer  or  producers,  shall  be  subject  to 
the  same  prorata  adjustments  in  pajinents 
and  acreage  as  though  it  had  not  been  leased 
or  sold,  except  in  cases  where  a  /enter  gives 
up  a  lease  from  an  unrelated   landlord. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  applying  the  payment 
limitation  prescribed  iu  paragraph  (a)  and 
(b)  of  this  section,  the  rules  contained  in 
subparagraph  (1)  tlirough  (6)  of  this  para- 
graph shall  be  effective  to  determine  whether 
certain  individuals  Interested  in  farming 
operations  as  landowners,  landlords,  tenants 
or  sharecroppers  are  to  be  treated  eis  one 
producer  or  as  separate  producers.  In  cases 
in  which  more  than  one  rule  would  appear 
to  be  applicable,  the  rule  which  is  most  re- 
strictive on  the  number  of  producers  shall 
apply. 

(1)  A  partnership  shall  be  considered  as  a 
producer:  Individual  members  of  the  part- 
nership may  be  recognized  in  another  ca- 
pacity as  landowners,  landlords,  tenants,  or 
sharecroppers,  on  the  same  farm  or  another 
farm  only  if  (1)  the  individual  members 
operating  in  a  separate  captacity  are  not  iden- 
tical with  the  membership  of  the  partner- 
ship, and  (11)  the  individual  members  also 
operated  as  separate  producers  or  in  a  sepa- 
rate capacltv  as  producers  on  the  farm  dur- 
ing 1969. 

(2)  A  corporation  or  association  shall  be 
considered  as  a  producer.  A  stockholder  who 
owns  a  majority  of  the  stock  of  a  corpora- 


tion shall  not  be  considered  as  a  separate 
producer  on  the  same  farm  nor  recognized 
in  any  other  capacity  on  the  same  farm  as 
a  landowner,  landlord,  tenant,  or  share- 
cropper. 

1 3)  An  estate  or  trust  shall  he  considered 
as  a  producer  unless  the  estate  has  only  one 
heir  or  the  trust  has  only  one  beneficiary, 
in  whJch  case  only  the  sole  heir  or  the  sole 
beneficiary  shall  be  considered  as  a  producer. 
Subject  to  tlie  provisions  of  paragr.iph  (a) 
of  this  section,  an  individual  who  is  not  the 
sole  heir  of  the  estate  or  the  sole  beneficiary 
of  the  trust  may  be  considered  as  a  separate 
producer  or  recognized  in  a  different  capacity 
as  landlord,  landowner,  tenant,  or  share- 
cropper, on  the  same  farm  or  on  another 
farm,  provided  such  separate  producer  status 
is  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
county  committee. 

(4)  Two  or  more  individuals  operating  as  a 
group  under  an  arrangement  which,  although 
lacking  the  legal  elements  of  a  partnership  or 
corporation,  is  in  the  nature  of  a  Joint  under- 
taking shall  be  considered  as  a  producer. 
(Clubs,  societies,  fraternal  and  religious  or- 
ganizations, as  well  as  informal  arrangements 
between  two  or  more  individuals,  are  ex- 
amples of  such  groups.)  Individual  members 
of  the  group  shall  not  be  considered  as  sepa- 
rate producers  on  the  same  farm  nor  recog- 
nized on  the  same  farm  In  any  other  capacity 
as  landowners,  landlords,  tenants,  or  share- 
croppers. 

(5)  Husband  and  wife  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered as  separate  producers  nor  recognized  In 
any  other  capacity  as  landowners,  landlords, 
tenants,  or  sharecroppers,  on  the  same  farm 
or  on  different  farms.  Other  Individuals  hav- 
ing any  family  relationship  may  be  consid- 
ered as  separate  producers  if  they  are  par- 
ticipating on  different  farms.  Such  individ- 
uals may  be  considered  as  separate  producers 
on  the  same  farm  or  recognized  in  different 
capacities  on  the  same  farm  as  landlords, 
landowners,  tenants,  or  sharecroppers  only 
if  such  individuals  operated  as  separate  pro- 
ducers or  in  separate  capacities  during  1969. 

(6)  Individuals  having  a  joint  or  common 
interest  arising  out  of  their  Interests  in  the 
ownership  of  any  part  of  the  farm  as  joint 
tenants,  tenants  by  the  entirefty  or  tenajits 
In  common  shall  not  be  considered  as  sepa- 
rate producers  on  the  same  farm  nor  recog- 
nized in  any  other  capacity  on  the  same  farm 
as  landlords,  landowners,  tenants  or  share- 
croppers. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  >ield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  MiKVA). 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  take  this 
time  to  state  that  I  intend,  at  the  appro- 
priate time  tomorrow,  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  this  bill  which  will  provide  that 
anyone  who  desires  to  receive  more  than 
$5,000  in  subsidy  payments  in  the  aggre- 
gate must  agree  to  comply  with  the  mini- 
mum wage  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  and  must  certify  that  he 
is  in  compliance  with  all  local  State  and 
Federal  health  and  safety  regulations. 

I  want  to  emphasize  three  things  about 
this  proposed  amendment. 

I  am  not  changing  any  of  the  existing 
standards.  I  am  not  increasing  the  mini- 
mum wage  requirements.  I  am  not  pro- 
posing any  new  Federal,  State,  or  local 
health  requirements. 

I  am  merely  sajTng  that  if  someone 
wants  to  receive  more  than  $5,000  of  Fed- 
eral money  he  ought  to  agree  to  comply 
with  those  minimum  requirements.  The 
proposition  is  based  very  simply  on  the 
premise  that  someone  who  is  feeding  his 
family  with  his  paycheck  is  jusi  as  de- 
pendent on  the  amount  of  that  paycheck 
and  the  health  and  safety  conditions  un- 
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der  which  he  is  earning  it,  whether  he 
works  in  a  mine  or  in  a  mill  or  on  a  farm. 

It  is  based  on  the  further  proposition 
that  we  try  to  interfere  as  little  as  pos- 
sible with  the  truly  small  farmer.  There- 
fore, anyone  who  receives  less  than  $5,000 
of  subsidy  payments  will  not  be  affected 
by  this  proposed  amendment. 

Obviously  a  preferable  position  is  that 
all  farm  help  ought  to  be  covered  by  such 
provisions.  I  repeat  again,  anyone  who 
feeds  liis  family  with  his  paycheck  is  de- 
pendent on  that  paycheck  and  the  condi- 
tions under  which  he  has  earned  it, 
wherever  he  has  worked. 

However,  I  think  as  an  initial  proposi- 
tion of  fundamental  fairness  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  to  the  large  farmer  that 
if  he  wants  to  enjoy  $5,000  or  more  of 
these  Federal  fruits,  he  ought  to  be  will- 
ing to  share  a  little  bit  by  complying 
mth  the  Federal  standards  that  apply 
to  all  other  employers  and  comply  with 
his  own  State  and  local  health  and  safety 
regulations.  It  is  a  simple  amendment, 
and  I  hope  the  support  of  the  committee 
will  be  forthcoming. 

Ml-.  ABERNETHY.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  am  sure  the  gen- 
tleman is  familiar  with  the  fact  that  we 
have  a  minimum  wage  law  applicable  to 
farm  labor. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  To  some  farm  labor.  That 
is  correct. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  To  most  all  farm 
labor  except  very  small  farms. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  less  than  20  percent  of  all  farm 
labor  is  presently  covered  by  the  mini- 
mum wage  and  hour  standards  of  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act.  This  would 
add  some  more  employees  to  that  cov- 
erage at  least  as  far  as  wages  are  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  What  the  gentle- 
man is  really  doing,  then,  is  this:  the 
gentleman  is  attempting  to  expand  the 
minimum  wage  law  to  an  area  that  it 
does  not  now  cover.  That  is  what  it 
amounts  to. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  By  no  means.  I  am  sug- 
gesting that  if  someone  wants  to  get 
Federal  funds,  they  ought  to  agree  to 
comply  with  the  standards  already  in 
the  law. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Which  has  the  ef- 
fect of  extending  the  minimum  wage  law. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  That  is  a  semantic  argu- 
ment. The  gentleman  finds  one  effect, 
and  I  say  the  effect  is  that  a  lai-ge  cor- 
porate farmer  who  wants  to  share  in 
some  of  the  billions  of  dollars  we  are 
providing  ought  to  agree  to  that  funda- 
mental minimum. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
'Mr.  O'Neal). 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, why  do  we  subsidize  newspaper, 
magazine,  and  book  publishers  with  low 
postal  rates?  The  answer  is  easy.  It  is 
not  because  the  publisher  needs  the 
money,  or  because  we  feel  sorry  for  him. 
It  is  for  the  better  enhghtenment  and 
thus  the  benefit  of  the  recipients  of  those 
publications.  We  want  the  public  to  get 
reading  material  as  cheaply  as  possible 
and  thereby  be  well  informed. 


Mr.  Chairman,  why  do  we  subsidize 
various  forms  of  transportation?  The 
aiiswer  is  the  same.  It  is  for  tlie  benefit 
of  the  traveler,  or  shipper,  or  receiver 
of  the  products  being  hauled. 

All  of  our  subsidies  are  for  the  benefit 
of  some  portion  or  all  of  the  public. 

No  one  would  suggest  that  the  Wash- 
ington Post  or  the  Reader's  Digest  or 
Time  and  Life  publications  or  any  other 
publisher  receive  the  subsidized  rate  as 
a  "welfare  project."  No  matter  how  big 
the  publisher  is,  if  he  did  not  get  the 
subsidy  he  would  have  to  charge  more 
to  the  subscriber. 

And  nobodj'  ever  suggests  seriously 
that  we  put  a  limitation  on  these  subsi- 
dies. Nobody  suggests  that  my  weekly 
papers  retain  the  subsidj-  but  that  we 
deny  them  to  the  big  dailies.  It  is  mani- 
festly unfair  to  suggest  this  and  it  is 
contrary  to  the  intent  of  the  program, 
which  is  simply  to  have  a  well-educated, 
well-informed,  well-read  populace  in  this 
coimtry. 

Likewise,  one  of  the  pui-poses  of  the 
farm  programs  is  to  have  a  well-fed  pub- 
Uc  at  the  least  expense  to  the  individual. 
It  is  the  public  tliat  is  really  subsidized. 

Despite  the  fact  that  American  costs 
of  food  production  are  the  highest  in  the 
world,  despite  the  fact  that  American 
processors,  American  laborers,  American 
truck  drivers,  American  meat  cutters, 
American  food  store  clerks,  American 
workers  in  every  phase  of  agri-business 
get  the  highest  Incomes  in  the  world, 
the  American  consumer  still  pays  the 
least  percentage  of  his  take-home  pay 
for  his  food  than  any  person  who  ever 
lived  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  This  is 
due  in  part  to  the  hard  work  and  the 
small  return  on  the  farmer's  investment, 
the  marvelous  discoveries  of  our  a^cul- 
tural  colleges  and  agricultural  research 
laboratories,  but  also  due  to  the  system — 
the  Government  subsidization  that  even- 
tually gets  to  the  person  who  buys  and 
eats  the  groceries. 

Some  city  and  suburban  Members  of 
Congress  do  not  seem  to  realize  that  the 
American  taxpayer  is  helping  his  consti- 
tuents pay  the  grocery  bill.  The  poor 
family  pays  a  larger  percentage  of  his 
income  for  food  than  the  rich  man  and 
thereby  benefits  the  most  from  the  farm 
subsidy  program.  When  the  clerk  is  call- 
ing the  roll  in  this  Chamber  the  loudest 
vote  for  the  farm  bill  ought  to  come  from 
the  urban  Member  of  Congress.  The  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  of  all  other 
products  will  sell  less  if  this  bill  fails  to 
pass  and  the  American  must  then  spend 
more  of  his  take  home  pay  for  food. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  surprise  me 
gi-eatly  to  find  one  Member  of  this  body — 
Republican  or  Democrat — who  would 
wTite  this  bill  as  it  is  written  or  who  is 
completely  satisfied  with  it.  Everyone 
familiar  with  the  legislative  process 
knows  that  this  is  the  way  it  has  to  be 
with  all  major  complicated  legislation. 

Certainly  it  is  not  a  perfect  bill,  and 
not  one  which  wholly  satisfies  anyone. 
But  it  is  a  good  bill  and  it  represents  con- 
cessions and  compromise  arrived  at  in 
more  than  a  year  of  various  subcommit- 
tee and  full  committee  sessions  and 
meetings  between  our  committee  and 
Secretary  Hardin  and  other  top  ofiBcials 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Members  of  the  committee  who  are 
most  interested  in  the  farmer's  welfare 
have  maintained  a  realistic  and  practical 
attitude.  We  have  accepted  in  a  spirit  of 
compromise  a  bill  wiiich  is  not  regarded 
by  all  as  the  best  possible  solution  to  the 
farm  problem. 

We  hope  our  colleagues  in  the  Hoase 
will  accept  this  legislation  in  the  same 
spirit  and  give  it  overwhelming  approval 
on  final  passage.  I  am  convinced  that  a 
failure  to  pass  it  will  trigger  a  real  de- 
pression in  America. 

The  importance  of  favorable  action  on 
this  bill  cannot  be  overemphasized,  not 
only  im{X)rtance  for  the  American  farm- 
er but  because  of  its  impact  on  our  Na- 
tion's total  economy. 

In  the  absence  of  a  new  law  to  replace 
existing  statutes  which  expire  at  the  end 
of  this  year,  we  will  revert  to  an  old  and 
outmoded  program  which  would  force 
the  farmer  to  overproduce  in  a  vain  at- 
tempt to  make  a  profit  and  thus  destroy 
himself.  The  surpluses  of  the  1950's 
would  seem  small  when  we  consider  the 
production  capacity  of  American  agricul- 
ture today. 

In  days  past  there  was  a  common  and 
probably  accurate  statement  that  nation- 
wide economic  depressions  all  begin  on 
the  farm.  Depressions  in  this  country 
have  historically  been  farm  bred,  farm 
led,  and  farm  fed. 

If  we  do  away  with  our  system  of  sub- 
sidies, if  we  stop  making  these  Federal 
payments  through  the  farmers  to  the 
consumers,  then  one  of  but  two  alterna- 
tive things  will  happen:  One,  we  will 
have  to  import  all  of  our  cotton  and  all 
of  our  wheat  because  not  a  single  Amer- 
ican farmer  can  come  anywhere  near 
growing  it  at  a  profit  because  of  what 
he  has  to  pay  for  equipment  and  sup- 
plies. The  cotton  farmer,  as  I  understand 
it,  would  lose  about  10  cents  a  pound  for 
every  pound  he  raised.  Therefore  we 
would  destroy  all  of  these  farmers  and 
they  and  their  employees  and  their  fam- 
ilies would  probably  move  to  the  cities 
immediately.  Not  only  that,  but  we  would 
destroy  countless  thousands  of  jobs  and 
industries  that  sell  to  the  farmers. 

I  would  ask  my  colleagues  to  simply 
add  up  the  industries  of  this  kind  that 
happen  to  be  in  their  own  districts. 

The  other  alternative,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  for  the  farmer  to  get  from  the  con- 
sumers what  he  now  gets  from  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Considering  the  current  state  of  our 
economy,  the  failure  to  pass  a  farm  bill 
wotild  most  assuredly  set  off  a  cataclys- 
mic change  in  the  agri-business  world 
and  the  economy  in  general.  Agriculture 
is  still  by  far  the  largest  single  industry 
in  the  United  States,  and  it  generates  .iob.s 
for  nearly  40  percent  of  the  employed 
workers  of  our  Nation,  either  by  providing 
the  implements  with  which  they  work  or 
by  providing  a  market  for  the  commodi- 
ties which  they  produce. 

It  seems  almost  unbelievable  that  the 
American  public  could  take  for  granted 
such  a  vital  industrj-  as  agriculture.  Yet. 
this  Is  exactly  what  many  have  done  for 
several  years  now. 

Even  with  the  assistance  of  this  legis- 
lation, farmers  in  the  United  States  will 
not  realize  a  fair  return  on  their  consid- 
erable investment  in  time,  labor,   and 
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money.  The  return  on  crops  lags  far  be- 
hind the  costs  of  input  items  that  go 
into  production.  In  this  decade,  farm 
costs  have  gone  up  31  percent  and  farm 
debt  has  increased  90  percent. 

Although  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970 
by  no  means  offers  the  farmer  a  panacea, 
it  should  accomplish  the  objectives  which 
farm  programs  for  the  past  several  years 
have  achieved.  That  is  an  approximate 
balance  between  production  and  con- 
sumption. 

On  the  crucial  question  of  limitation 
of  payments.  I  agree  with  the  views  often 
expressed  by  our  distinguished  chair- 
man. He  has  said,  in  effect,  that  while 
limitations  basically  are  imfair  and  would 
impair  the  efficiency  of  any  farm  pro- 
gram, they  seem  to  be  inevitable  and 
therefore  should  be  held  at  a  workable 
level.  We  believe  that  level  to  be  $55,000. 
I  sincerely  hope  the  bill  with  the  $55,000 
limitation  will  pass  by  a  solid  majority. 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  <Mr.  0'Ne\l^  for  his  statement 
and  associate  myself  with  his  remarks. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota 'Mr.  ZwACH). 

ZWACH      AMENDMENT      TO      TrTLE      n 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port the  provisions  of  the  Poage-Belcher 
bill  dealing  with  dairy  products  and 
would  like  to  clarify  as  best  I  can  the 
intent  of  an  amendment  which  I  pro- 
posed and  the  committee  unanimously 
accepted  concerning  the  class  I  base 
plan. 

My  amendment  appears  on  page  5,  line 
22,  of  H.R.  18546  and  it  reads  as  follows: 

(V)  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  dairy  farmers  not  delivering  milk 
as  producers  under  the  order,  upon  becom- 
ing producers  under  the  order,  shall  ninety 
days  later,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 8c(5i  (D)  of  this  Act,  be  provided  with 
respect  to  milk  delivered  under  the  order, 
allocations  based  on  their  past  deliveries  of 
milk  during  the  representative  period  from 
the  production  facilities  from  which  they 
were  marketing  milk  during  the  representa- 
tive period  on  the  same  basis  as  other  pro- 
ducers iinder  the  order  on  the  effective  date 
of  order  provisions  authorized  under  this 
clause  (f)  :  Proi-ided,  That  bases  shall  be  al- 
located only  to  a  producer  marketing  milk 
from  the  production  facilities  from  which  he 
marketed  milk  during  the  representative 
period,  except  that  in  no  event  shall  such  al- 
location of  b.L^e  exceed  the  ixmount  of  milk 
actually  delivered  under  such  order. 

This  amendment  was  carefully  worked 
out  after  weeks  of  discussion  and  as  the 
aa'hor  of  it,  I  want  to  make  it  very  clear 
thaf  this  amendment  is  designed  to  give 
a'l  established  daiiT  farmers  a  realistic 
opportunity  to  have  competitive  access  to 
class  I  maikets  throughout  the  Nation. 

The  Agricultural  Marketing  Agree- 
ment Act  of  1937  was  enacted  only  after 
long  and  careful  consideration  of  the 
dangers  to  both  producers  and  consumers 
of  pemiitting  certain  groups  to  gain  con- 
trol of  and  limit  access  to  specific  mar- 
kets. It  was  specifically  to  protect  pro- 
ducers and  the  public  against  such  pos- 


sible dangers  that  8c(5)(D)  was  intro- 
duced and  adopted  with  this  provision: 
(D)  Providing  that.  In  the  case  of  all  milk 
purchased  by  handlers  from  any  producer 
who  did  not  regularly  sell  milk  during  a 
period  of  30  days  next  preceding  the  effec- 
tive date  of  such  order  for  consumption  In 
the  area  covered  thereby,  payments  to  such 
producer,  for  the  period  beginning  with  the 
first  regular  delivery  by  such  producer  and 
continuing  until  the  end  of  two  full  calen- 
dar months  following  the  first  day  of  the 
next  succeeding  calendar  month,  shall  be 
made  at  the  price  for  the  lowest  use  classi- 
fication specified  In  such  order,  subject  to 
adjustments  specified  In  paragraph  (B)  of 
this  subsection. 

Equally  as  important  wa?  the  amend- 
ment sponsored  by  the  late  August  An- 
dresen  of  my  State  of  Minnesota.  It  was 
also  found  to  be  a  necessary  protection 
to  gain  adoption  of  the  original  act. 
The  Andre.sen  amendment  states: 
(G)  No  marketing  agreement  or  order  ap- 
plicable to  milk  or  Its  products  in  any  mar- 
keting area  shall  prohibit  or  in  any  manner 
limit,  in  the  case  of  the  products  of  milk, 
the  marketing  In  that  area  of  any  milk  or 
product  thereof  produced  in  any  production 
area  in  the  United  States. 

These  provisions  were  found  necessai*y 
as  a  part  of  the  act.  for  two  reasons: 
First,  to  assure  the  free  movement  of 
milk  in  interstate  commerce  and  prohibit 
barriers  adopted  at  the  request  of  pro- 
ducers distributing  in  an  area  at  the  time 
of  Federal  order  promulgation,  and  sec- 
ond, to  prevent  the  undue  exploitation  of 
consumers  by  preventing  the  free  entry 
of  milk  from  other  producers. 

Recently,  efforts  have  been  undertaken 
to  upgrade  manufacturing  grade  milk  to 
the  point  where,  in  the  near  future,  it 
seems  quite  likely  that  all  milk  sold  in 
interstate  commerce  will  equal  the  grade 
A  standards  recommended  in  the  code  of 
the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  has  released  recom- 
mended standards  in  the  past  year  to  up- 
grade manufacturing  milk.  The  final 
enactment  of  such  standards  has  been 
delayed  only  to  permit  further  collabora- 
tion with  USDA,  to  simplify  and  correct 
any  unreasonable  and  unnecessary  pro- 
visions of  the  minimum  standards. 

While  price  was  once  the  main  incen- 
tive to  get  farmers  to  meet  grade  A  milk 
standards,  in  recent  years  several  new 
factors  have  entered  the  picture.  As  pro- 
duction milk  units  become  larger,  new 
facilities  must  be  provided  and  many 
dairy  farmers  find  it  reasonable  to  meet 
the  highest  standards  at  the  time  of  the 
initial  change  rather  than  on  a  piece- 
meal basis  as  standards  are  gradually 
upgraded.  This  tendency  is  especially 
strong  in  the  Upper  Midwest  where  85 
percent  of  the  milk  production  must  look 
to  other  areas  for  a  market  outlet.  The 
better  dairy  farmers  are  continuously 
striving  to  produce  milk  that  will  be  ac- 
ceptable to,  and  desired  by,  those  con- 
sumers who  demand  the  best. 

Another  factor  in  the  upgrading  of  all 
milk  is  the  greater  consciousness  of  con- 
sumers that  they  are  not  themselves  in 
a  position  to  police  the  quality  of  all  food 
products  with  a  result  that  they  demand 


greater  Government  supervision  for  all 
perishable  food  products. 

Dairy  farmers  in  the  Upper  Midwest 
are  the  most  efficient  milk  producers  in 
the  Nation  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
milk  production  has  held  relatively  sta- 
ble in  the  States  of  Minnesota  and  Wis- 
consin, even  though  milk  prices  there 
average  far  below  the  national  average. 
For  example:  The  1968  average  price  re- 
ceived by  Wisconsin  fanners  for  milk 
was  $4.59,  while  the  U.S.  average  was 
$5.30.  Producers  supplying  grade  A  milk 
for  the  Chicago  Regional  Milk  Order  in 
1968  received  an  average  of  $4.80  at  Chi- 
cago, while  the  average  price  for  all  Fed- 
eral order  markets  was  $5.46,  while  other 
markets  in  areas  less  well  adapted  to 
milk  production  ranging  up  to  $6.95  per 
hundredweight  for  3.5  percent  milk, 

Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  have  long 
been  the  reserve  supply  of  milk  for  the 
Nation,  shipping  milk  to  other  markets 
on  an  emergency  basis  when  other  pro- 
ducers nearer  the  receiving  markeu 
could  not  supply  market  needs.  When 
Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  milk  is  not 
needed  for  such  shortages,  it  is  kept  at 
home  for  use  in  manufactured  products. 
At  any  rate,  they  supplied  the  needs 
without  regular  participation  in  the  re- 
spective pools  and  without  regular  quali- 
fication and  "producers  under  terms  of 
the  orders  in  the  receiving  market." 

These  producers  have  provided  a  real 
service  to  the  market,  receiving  class  I 
returns  only  when  their  milk  was  needed. 
However,  in  recent  years  more  producers 
have  shipped  directly  to  distant  markets 
as  truck  routes  and  equipment  were  im- 
proved and  interstate  highways  were  de- 
veloped. We  now  have  milk  from  Min- 
nesota and  Wisconsin  going  to  St.  Louis: 
Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Fort  Wayne.  Ind ; 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  and  other  distant 
markets  on  a  regular  daily  basis  as  milk 
producers  in  the  Midwest  make  up  for 
the  shortages  in  other  areas. 

The  door  must  be  kept  open  for  such 
milk  to  move  freely  into  markets  where 
needed.  Class  I  base  programs  in  orders 
must  not  be  permitted  to  assign  all  class 
I  premium  proceeds  to  a  specific  group 
of  producers  in  high  production  cost 
areas  because  they  happened  to  sell  milk 
to  such  market  at  a  specific  time. 

Equally  important  is  the  fact  that  the 
term  "producer"  does  not  necessarily 
mean  the  same  thing  in  terms  of  Federal 
order  participation  as  in  ordinary  lay 
language.  Outside  of  the  Federal  order 
field,  we  ordinarily  think  of  a  producer 
as  anyone  who  produces  the  product  un- 
der consideration.  However,  such  is  far 
from  the  case  in  Federal  milk  order  ter- 
minology where  the  USDA  has  provided 
much  more  specific  definitions.  For  ex- 
ample, the  following  definition,  typical 
of  most  Federal  milk  orders,  comes  from 
the  Chicago  regional  order  No.  30: 

§  1030.15  Producer.  "Producer"  means  any 
person,  except  a  producer-handler  as  defined 
In  any  order  (Including  this  part)  Issued 
pursuant  to  the  Act,  who  produces  milk  In 
compliance  with  Grade  A  Inspection  require- 
ments of  a  duly  constituted  health  author- 
ity, when  milk  is  received  as  producer  milK 
at  a  pool  plant  or  diverted  pursuant  to 
§  1030.16  from  a  pool  plant  to  a  non-pool 
plant. 
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Wlien  we  consider  the  term  "producer" 
in  relation  to  Federal  marketing  order, 
the  key  becomes  not  whether  the  dairy 
fanners  are  producing  and  marketing 
milk,  but  whether  the  plant  to  which  the 
farmer's  milk  is  delivered  qualifies  as  a 
pool  plant.  Pool  plant  qualifications  gen- 
erally include  required  percentages  of 
total  milk  receipts  to  be  used  in  class  I 
products — fluid  or  drinking  milk— and 
that  specific  minimum  percentages  be 
distributed  for  sale  within  the  prescribed 
marketing  area.  Pool  plant  standards 
frequently  dilTer  depending  upon  whether 
the  plant  packages  its  own  receipts  for 
fluid  distribution  or  acts  as  a  supply 
plant  by  reselling  its  receipts  in  bulk  to 
another  plant  which  in  turn  does  the 
bottling.  By  vao'ing  these  pool  plant  spe- 
cifications, USDA  also  determines  who 
may  participate  in  a  pricing  pool  as  a 
producer. 

When  we  concern  ourselves  with  mar- 
ket entry  of  new  producers,  we  are  in 
fact  talking  about  the  right  of  any  dairy 
farmers  engaged  in  the  production  and 
marketing  of  milk,  and  not  just  those 
producers  who  qualify  under  terms  of 
present  c^ders.  Our  concern  is  that  ex- 
isting dairj'  farmers  who  may  desire  to 
sell  milk  to  Federal  order  fluid  markets 
be  given  equal  opportunity  to  share  in 
the  premium  or  high  class  I  prices  as 
those  already  qualifying  by  sale  to  pool 
plants.  We  recognized,  of  course,  that 
they  must  meet  the  quality  standards 
necessarj-  for  sale  in  the  market  under 
consideration  and  that  such  milk  ma=t 
be  available  when  needed. 

This  bill  which  provides  for  class  I 
base  plans  specifically  assures  qualified 
daii->'  farmers,  irrespective  of  the  area  in 
which  they  produced  milk,  an  opportun- 
ity to  share  equally  with  other  producers 
in  the  proceeds  of  the  market's  class  I 
sales. 

The  specific  language  of  my  amend- 
ment on  H.R.  18546  is  designed  to  avoid 
any  barrier  to  the  free  flow  of  milk  and 
to  prevent  discrimination  against  pro- 
ducers. 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ZWACH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

IMPERFECTIONS    IN    THE    BILL 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Chairman,  those  of  us 
from  agricultural  districts  are  most 
acutely  aware  of  the  inequities  of  this 
bill.  To  protect  farm  income  at  equitable 
levels,  the  Congress  should  provide  more 
protection  than  this  bill  contains. 

But  we  know  higher  agriculture  ex- 
penditures are  politically  unattainable  in 
an  increasingly  urban  society  with  com- 
peting demands  for  the  taxpayer's  dol- 
lar. This  legislation,  therefore  attempts 
to  achieve  a  compromise  with  reason- 
able prospects  for  passage  in  the  Hou.se 
of  Representatives  where  few  Members 
have  significant  numbers  of  constituents 
in  agricultiire. 

Those  of  us  from  the  plains  know  this 
bill  perpetuates  inequities  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  national  conserving  base — 
some  100  million  acres  of  cropland  di- 
verted from  Intensive  production  of  sup- 
ported commodities.  Members  of  my 
staff  and  I  and  many  others  have  worked 
for  months  to  achieve  reform  in  this 


area — a  more  just  distribution  of  the 
conserving  base  acreage.  V/e  have  had 
no  success. 

Kansas  has  29.9  million  ciopland 
acres,  with  a  conserving  base  totaling 
6.4  million  acres.  Texas  has  35.8  million 
cropland  acres,  with  a  conserving  base  of 
only  2.9  million  acres.  Kansas  and  Texas 
are  directly  competitive  in  the  fed-cattle 
industry  and  the  production  of  milo  for 
feedlot  use.  The  inequity  is  obvious,  but 
it  has  developed  over  the  years  under 
existing  re^^ulation  and  law,  and  is  per- 
petuated by  this  act. 

UaCE     SUPPORT    BY     ALL     MEMBERS 

Other  Members  from  other  regions  of 
the  Nation  will  recognize  other  imper- 
fections in  this  bill.  It  is  right  to  protest 
these  inequities,  for  the  economy  of  a 
good  many  States  and  farming  regions 
is  at  stake.  However,  without  passage  of 
compromise  legislation  at  this  late  hour, 
chances  are  we  will  have  no  farm  bill 
at  all  this  year. 

Fanners  want  a  biU,  not  a  political 
issue.  Without  a  bill,  land  values  might 
be  reduced  drastically  in  many  farming 
regions.  Many  honest  and  diligent  fam- 
ily farmers  wUl  see  their  equity  in  the 
land  destroyed.  All  farmers  will  suffer 
depressed  income  and  be  forced  to  cur- 
tail purchases  of  farm  machinery,  fer- 
tilizers, and  petroleum  products. 

MARKET  ECONOMY  THE  GOAL 

Over  the  long  haul,  we  must  return 
to  a  market  economy  in  agriculture.  This 
bill  is  a  hopeful  first  step  in  that  direc- 
tion, for  it  assures  the  United  States  a 
competitive  position  in  the  export  market 
for  wheat  and  feed  grains. 

A  market  economy — and  collective 
bargaining — in  production  for  domestic 
consumption  are  rejected  in  favor  of 
the  consimier  subsidy,  but  in  export  com- 
modities, at  least,  a  giant  step  is  made 
in  the  direction  of  the  market  economy 
imder  this  act. 

Farmers  cannot  survive  without  an 
export  outlet  for  commodities.  Half  the 
hard  red  winter  wheat  of  Kansas  is 
grown  for  export.  Wheat  farmers  have 
lost  about  one  third  of  their  allotment 
over  the  past  3  years.  They  cannot  con- 
tinue to  sustain  additional  acreage  reduc- 
tions without  rapid  deterioration  of 
production  efficiency.  The  export  market 
is  the  commercial  wheat  farmer's  only 
hope,  and  this  bill  protects  that  market. 

The  entire  Nation  depends  upon  the 
export  of  commodities  no  less  than  agri- 
culture. Our  balance-of-pavments  posi- 
tion in  trouble  already,  would  collapse 
wiiJiout  the  continu'ng  cash  sale  of  about 
S5  billion  in  commodities  overseas  each 
year.  Th's  bill  protects  cur  balance  of 
payments  more  than  it  protects  farm 
income,  and  every  urban  Congressman 
should  not  forget  that  fact. 

Whether  we  approve  or  not,  many  great 
industries  in  America  are  supported  by 
Federal  subsidies  in  the  public  interest. 
Magazine  publishers  enioy  the  second 
class  mailing  subsidy.  The  aircraft  in- 
dustry is  heavily  subsidized.  The  rail- 
roads are  subsidized,  and  are  asking  for 
a  billion  more  per  year. 

The  petroleum  industry  is  subsidized 
by  import  quotas,  the  textile  manufac- 


turers are  asking  for  similar  subsidies. 
The  Nation  cannot  permit  unlimited 
numbers  of  'Volkswagens  and  Saabs  and 
Fiats  into  our  market  for  obvious  rea- 
sons. Our  national  economy  is  clearly  a 
partnership — a  partnership  between  pri- 
vate industry  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's policies.  Profits  and  losses  are 
habitually  determined  by  management's 
decisions  and  the  decisions  in  Washing- 
ton. The  one  complements  the  other. 

This  year  is  not  the  year  to  ex- 
periment with  the  future  of  Americas 
largest  indastry — agribusiness — repre- 
senting about  $125  billion  of  the  gross 
national  product. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZWACH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  want  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  for  his  dogged 
detei-mination  and  persistent  efforts  to 
have  included  in  the  class  I  base  plan 
proposal  in  this  bill  a  provision  which 
would  guarantee  acce  s  to  the  producers 
of  the  great  dairy  areas  of  Minnesota, 
Wisconsin,  and  other  places  who  might 
have  been  barred  or  who  might  have 
been  delayed  for  a  period  of  years  in  get- 
ting access  to  the  class  I  markets  of  thi.^ 
country. 

I  think  much  of  the  credit  for  this 
very  fine  provision  in  tins  bill  must  go 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Also  I  want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  having  included  in  this  bill  a 
continuation  of  the  dairj-  indemnity 
payments  to  farmers  who  lose  their 
products  through  no  fault  of  their  own, 
based  on  pesticides  and  other  articles 
that  contaminate  milk,  which  have  been 
approved  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Third,  for  the  provision  which  makes 
available  to  the  Militarj-  Establishment 
and  military  hospitals  dairy  products 
which  will  be  given  to  them  without  cost. 

I  think  these  are  ver>'  commendable 
provisions  and  I  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  for  his  efforts  which 
have  made  them  pcssible. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  May  I  say  to  my  neigh- 
bor, the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Thomson)  that  I  bear  witness  to  his  un- 
tiring efforts  a-s  Governor  and  as  attor- 
ney general  and  as  a  member  of  the  Wis- 
consin Legislature  and  as  Congres.^man 
in  his  effort  to  carry  out  the  opening  of 
the  milk  markets  for  high  grade  milk. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZWACH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  iMr.  ZwachI  for 
his  diligence,  his  patience,  and  his  per- 
severance in  obtaining  favorable  consid- 
eration for  his  very  vital  amendment  to 
this  bill — starting  on  page  5  of  H.R. 
18516. 

The  Zwach  amendment  clearly  states 
the  principle  of  competitive  acce-ss  to 
class  I  markets,  and  it  goes  a  long  way 
to  making  the  class  I  base  plan  an  ac- 
ceptable provision  in  the  dairy  program. 

As  one  who  worked  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  in  his  efforts  to  ob- 
tain equitable  treatment  for  the  area  of 
the  Nation    that   produces    more    milk 
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than  any  other  region  on  ihe  face  of 
this  globe,  I  can  appreciate  the  difiQcul- 
ties  encountered  and  the  resistance  thai 
was  offered  by  those  who  wished  to  makp 
this  class  I  program  a  local  milk  monop- 
oly for  a  few  favored  producers  in  milk 
deficit  areas. 

With  the  language  of  the  Zwach 
amendment  and  the  clear  intent  of  the 
committee  spelled  out  that  this  program 
is  to  be  administered  in  the  national 
dair>'  interest,  not  just  the  local  dairj-  in- 
terest, I  am  confident  that  dairy-  farmers 
in  our  area  of  Wisconsin  will  be  fairly 
treated  in  the  days  and  years  ahead. 

Without  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mimiesota,  I  could  not  possess 
that  confidence,  however. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  also  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  sections  of  the  bill  relating  to 
recreation,  hunting  and  fishing. 

I  -wish  to  speak  briefly  about  the  grain 
provisions  of  the  bill  that  I  feel  should 
definitely  be  strengthened.  I  feel  it  is 
wronc  to  eliminate  the  parity  concept,  to 
fix  at  a  designated  rate  the  return  in 
agriculture  when  freight  rates,  farm  in- 
puts and  taxes  are  continually  on  an 
escalator.  I  will  offer  an  amendment  that 
will  retain  the  parity  principle  as  it  is  in 
wheat.  I  believe  also  that  we  ought  to 
have  some  bottom  to  the  loan  figure.  I 
do  not  believe  we  ought  to  give  to  the 
Secretary  or  to  any  administrative  offi- 
cial the  exclusive  right  to  peg  a  loan 
rate  from  zero  to  90  percent  of  parity. 
The  amendment  I  shall  offer  will  also 
deal  in  that  area. 

Third,  it  will  deal  in  the  area  of  the 
release  prices  of  CCC  commodities.  If 
this  legislation  is  implemented  as  con- 
templated, it  well  may  result  in  a  lower 
release  price  for  stocks  held  by  Com- 
modity Credit. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZWACH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  I  have  discussed 
this  matter  with  the  gefirtleman  and 
thoroughly  agree  with  him.  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  his  point  of  view 
and  shall  support  his  amendments. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  statement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  jield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
<Mr.  BuRLisoN^. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  think  it  has  been  a  bit  dis- 
turbing today,  both  in  the  discussion  on 
the  nile  and  in  the  general  debate,  to 
hear  the  farming  industry'  painted  as 
one  that  is  to  have  the  advantage  of  a 
windfall  or,  as  one  Member  tenned  it, 
a  "boondoggle."  I  believe  it  is  no  such 
thing.  I  believe  that  the  evidence  clearly 
points  out  that  this  bill  falls  far  short 
of  our  present  legislation  for  our  farmer. 

I  have  opposed  this  legislation  princi- 
pally on  one  point  from  its  very  incep- 
tion, from  the  time  the  Department  pre- 
sented it  to  us.  I  refer  to  the  set-aside 
proposal.  I  think  that  in  my  district,  a 
ver>-    conservative    estimate    has    been 


made  that  farm  income  will  be  reduced 
by  20  percent. 

1  have  been  disturbed  as  well  by  some 
statements  that  have  been  made,  as  well 
as  from  other  quarters — for  instance,  a 
minority  view  or  dissenting  view  in  the 
committee  report — that  cotton  is  receiv- 
ing a  favored  position  in  this  legislation. 

I  certainly  choose  to  differ  from  that 
assertion.  Incidentally  I  have  both  wheat 
and  feed  grain  producers  in  my  district, 
as  well  as  cotton.  To  make  this  bill 
equitable  in  its  application  to  cotton  as 
well  as  wheat  and  feed  grain  farmers,  we 
need  to  revise  the  provision  in  the  bill 
with  respect  to  set  aside.  Therefore  it  is 
my  intent  to  offer  an  amendment  to- 
morrow to  reduce  the  set  aside  authori- 
zation of  the  Secretary  on  the  cotton 
section  of  the  bill  from  33':)  percent 
down  to  20  percent.  That  is,  acreage 
equal  to  20  percent  of  the  farm  base 
acreage  allotment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  that  there  is  no 
better  way  to  sum  up  the  reduced  in- 
come for  the  cotton  farmer  in  this  bill 
than  was  done  by  the  Secretary  and  his 
Assistant  Secretary.  Mr.  Palmby,  in 
response  to  a  question  which  I  posed  on 
May  12  at  a  meeting  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  Assistant  Secretary 
Palmby  responded  to  my  question  about 
the  set  aside  proposal  in  this  fashion: 

This  requirement  for  diversion  or  set  aside 
in  the  cotton  program,  I  point  out  to  you.  is 
a  less  attractive  feature  than  what  Is  in  the 
present  Act  for  the  cotton  people. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  might  say  in  conclu- 
sion it  is  my  present  intention  to  vote  for 
this  legislation  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
for  the  reason  that  I  feel  the  evidence 
preponderates  for  this  legislation  as 
being  better  than  no  legislation,  or  for 
this  legislation  as  being  better  than  going 
back  to  the  1958  act.  But  I  would  say  let 
us  equalize,  let  us  equate,  let  us  be  fair 
among  the  various  commodities  covered 
by  this  program,  and  let  us  reduce  the 
set  aside  authority  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  from  33  Va  percent  to  20  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
7  minutes  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford)  . 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, during  the  21  years  that  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  serve  as  a  Member 
of  this  great  bodj',  I  have  seen  many 
farm  bills  battled  and  battered  on  this 
floor. 

I  have  seen  proposals  to  literally  en- 
chain American  agriculture,  and  I  have 
fought  those  proposals. 

I  have  seen  some  real  fiscal  follies  de- 
signed and  developed  through  the  years 
and  seldom  have  I  seen  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  in  substantial  agreement 
on  anything. 

I  have  seen  many  instances  where  the 
administration — be  it  a  Republican  or  a 
Democratic  administration — has  been  in 
a  hammerlock  with  the  Congress  over 
farm  legislation — be  it  a  Republican  or 
a  Democratic  Congress. 

Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  rhetoric  dur- 
ing the  past  two  decades  on  xcirm  bills 
was  usually  shrill,  generally  eniotional. 
and  yes.  inevitably  partisan. 


This  year,  for  a  change,  we  have  a  dif- 
ferent legislative  atmosphere  as  we  con- 
sider H.R.  18546. 

This  year  we  have  a  bill  which  has  the 
support  of  the  chairman  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Poage)  ,  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  that  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bel- 
cher) . 

This  year  the  administration  and  the 
committee  are  working  together  to  pass 
a  farm  bill. 

This  year  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, with  only  six  dissenting  votes- 
three  Republicans  and  three  Demo- 
crats— has  agreed  on  a  farm  bill. 

Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  situation  is  dif- 
ferent this  year  because  the  leadership 
of  both  parties  agrees  that  it  is  in  the 
national  interest  to  have  a  new  farm  bill 
to  replace  the  expiring  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1965. 

This  year  there  has  been  more  light 
than  heat  in  the  farm  bill  dialog,  so  let 
us  continue  to  use  reason,  not  rancor, 
and  analysis,  not  emotion,  as  we  con- 
tinue our  deliberations  over  this  impor- 
tant legislation. 

Now  when  I  said  that  this  year's  farm 
bill  was  different,  I  did  not  mean  it  was 
so  different  that  there  is  not  any  con- 
troversy about  it. 

This  farm  bill  is  not  ready  for  the 
Consent  Calendar,  believe  me. 

There  are  some  features  in  it  which  I 
personally  do  not  think  are  sound,  and 
I  am  sure  other  Members  of  the  House 
feel  the  same  way.  This  is  not  the  farm 
bill  that  I  would  write,  nor  is  it  the  kind 
of  farm  bill  the  administration  would 
write  if  it  had  the  power  to  do  so.  It  is 
a  compromise  bill  which  has  the 
thoughts  and  writings  of  many.  But,  by 
and  large,  I  am  convinced  that  this  bill 
represents  the  best  bill  possible  at  this 
time,  even  it  if  is  not  the  best  possible 
bill. 

When  I  say  this  bill  Is  the  best  bill 
possible,  I  mean  that  it  is  preferable, 
both  to  the  farmer  and  the  taxpayer 
than  either  a  straight  continuation  of 
the  1965  act  or  a  reversion  to  the  old  laws 
in  effect  prior  to  1965.  Either  of  these 
alternatives  represent,  in  my  opinion,  a 
reversion  to  the  antique  notions  of  past 
farm  programs  which  have  done  so  much 
to  hamstring  the  farmer  and  deplete  the 
public  treasure,  programs  which  I,  for 
one.  have  consistently  opposed. 

I  think  we  all  have  to  recognize  that 
while  in  many  ways  this  bill  is  similar 
to  the  legislation  of  the  past,  it  at  least 
contains  some  movement  and  direction 
toward  the  free  market.  It  suspends 
quotas  and  controls  on  wheat  and  cot- 
ton, and  it  establishes  a  set-aside  sys- 
tem that  should  help  provide  farmers 
with  greater  flexibility  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  own  farms. 

At  the  same  time,  this  bill  promises 
that  the  financial  rug  will  not  be  pulled 
from  imder  the  American  farmer  for  the 
next  3  years.  It  contains  a  commitment 
for  the  administration  to  continue  to  ex- 
pend about  the  same  amount  of  money  on 
the  three  big  commodity  programs  as  is 
the  case  now. 
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As  just  one  Member  of  this  House  I 
realize  that  our  national  prosperity  is 
directly  interlinked  to  om-  farm  pros- 
perity. Without  a  sound  agricultural 
economy  we  are  not  going  to  have  a 
sound  total  economy. 

I  therefore  accept  the  fact  that  this 
bill  is  a  form  of  subsidy  to  American  agri- 
culture. 

I  have  not  observed  a  developed  na- 
tion in  this  world  which  did  not  sub- 
sidize itj  agricultu-e  one  way  or  another, 
and  our  great  country  is  no  exception. 
Tm  assistance  we  provide  in  this  bill 
will,  in  the  long  run,  be  repaid  many 
times  over  to  American  taxpayers  and 
consumers. 

That  is  why  I  am  supporting  H.R. 
18546. 

I  do  not  intend  to  try  to  substitute  my 
judgment  for  what  a  good  farm  bill  is 
for  that  of  the  27  Members  of  Congress 
who  serve  on  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  who  brought  this  bill  to  the 
floor  after  38  days  of  public  hearings,  92 
executive  sessions,  27  night  meetings,  and 
a  year  and  a  half  of  negotiating  nearly 
every  sentence  and  word  of  this  57-page 
bill. 

This  bill  is  supported  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  by  the  administration, 
and  by  the  Democratic  leadership  of  the 
House  and  by  me  as  the  Republican 
leader. 

I  support  it,  and  I  urge  all  Members 
of  the  House  to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Pickle). 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  farm 
bUl  concerns  me  as  much  as  any  bill 
before  the  Congress.  The  mechanics  have 
been  and  will  be  dissected  pro  and  con 
in  the  ensuing  debate. 

Mj'  concern  regarding  the  technicali- 
ties runs  deep.  I  have  some  reservations 
about  this  bill,  but  my  primary  concern 
regards  the  innuendo  surroimding  the 
farm  programs.  Despite  arguments  to 
the  contrary.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  con- 
sumer's bill.  Everybody  in  America  eats, 
and  what  we  do  today  will  seriously  af- 
fect the  price  everybody  pays  for  food. 
American  agriculture  is  the  stronge.<=t 
In  the  world:  yet,  ironically,  our  farm 
program  is  the  most  maligned  in  the 
world.  I  find  it  difficult  to  sit  by  while 
some  would  foster  the  false  image  of  the 
big.  fat  farmer  who  gets  rich  for  not 
planting."  This  is  simply  not  true,  and 
I  would  admonish  the  big  citv  bovs  for 
pushing  this  imager^-.  To  do  this  I  must 
point  out  that  one  hardworking  man  on 
the  farm  feeds  44  of  his  people  in  the 
city^  And.  while  prices  are  at  an  alltime 
nigh,  the  housewives  of  this  Nation 
spend  but  16 1 '2  percent  of  their  hus- 
bands disposable  income  in  groceries. 
Nowhere  in  the  entire  world  can  this 
record  be  matched— either  in  price  or  in 
Quality. 

Yet.  the  farmer  is  caught  in  one  of 
tne  most  severe  cost-price  squeezes  to 
lace  any  industry.  Even  with  food  prices 
as  hich  as  they  are,  these  prices  come 
nowhere  near  paying  the  production 
costs. 

The  fanner  does  not  enjoy  the  profit 
margin  of  his  city  cousins  who  are  in- 


dustrialists. And,  yet  the  farm  product 
has  not  risen  in  cost,  nor  suffered  in 
quality,  as  have  the  majority  of  other 
consumer  items. 

The  income  margin  has  been  repeat- 
edly shaved  closer  to  the  farmer's  pocket- 
book.  Increasmgly.  the  farmer  has  been 
left  to  his  initiative,  his  capacity  for  hard 
work,  and  his  technological  expertise  in 
order  to  grow  more  and  more  food  for 
more  and  more  people — and  realize  less 
and  less.  We  are  at  the  point  of  no  re- 
turn. If  things  get  any  tighter,  we  will 
see  a  mass  exodus  from  the  farm  to  the 
"greener"  pastures  inside  the  citv  hmits. 
If  today's  fanner  fails,  naturally  his  son 
will  not  try  to  make  a  go  of  farming. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  headline  hunters 
have  filled  the  Nation's  media  with  hot 
charges  that  the  fat.  corporate  farmer 
sits  bacc  and  gets  fatter  while  his  crops 
are  not  planted.  Again.  I  say  this  is  a 
false  image. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  giant  farmers 
in  the  Nation,  but  the  real  recipients 
from  a  diverted  acreage  program  is  the 
small  farmer.  By  keeping  some  of  the  big 
boys  in  the  program,  we  are  encouraging 
the  small,  the  individual  farmer  to  keep 
his  plow  in  the  ground. 

I  am  certainly  no  economist.  Mr. 
Chairman,  but  I  think  I  can  make  a 
sensible  prediction.  I  predict  that  we 
would  have  even  larger  problems  were  we 
to,  in  one  fell  swoop,  wipe  out  this  par- 
ticular program.  Imagine,  if  you  will. 
that  perhaps  less  than  100  giant  farms 
could  feed  this  Nation.  Given  our  tech- 
nological advances,  this  is  witliin  the 
realm  of  the  possible.  But,  should  this 
happen,  do  not  you  imagine  this  Gov- 
ernment would  become  a  full-time  po- 
liceman checking  and  rechecking  the 
potential  for  price  fi.xing,  corruption, 
and  related  antitrust  matters. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  Gov- 
ernment will  spend  billions  to  subsidize 
the  schools,  transportation,  water  and 
sewer,  social  programs,  housing  and  hun- 
dreds of  other  Government-supported 
endeavors — yet  where  is  the  hue  and  cry 
when  abuses  are  shown  in  these  areas, 
wiiere  is  the  indignant  big  city  voice 
when  corruption  is  shown  within  pro- 
grams aimed  at  the  poverty-line  people 
who  can  ill  afford  such  abu.se. 

Then,  on  top  of  this,  try  to  explain 
to  a  farmer  why  this  Nation  can  spend 
$1  billion  on  free  food  stamps,  yrt  can- 
not .spend  $3 '2  billion  on  a  program  that 
will  feed  everyone,  including  the  poor 
who  receive  the  food  stamps. 

Mr.  Chairman,  only  31^  cent.-?  of  the 
Federal  dollar  goes  into  a  farm  program. 
Three  and  one-half  cents  out  of  every 
Federal  dollar— and  we  feed  this  Nation 
and  others,  to  boot.  I  wonder  if  there  is 
any  other  industry  in  this  land  which 
can  do  so  much  with  so  little. 

We  must  continue  to  preserve  the 
rights  of  the  farmer — and.  by  doing  so, 
we  will  preserve  the  rights  of  the  Ameri- 
can consumer.  But.  the  farmer  has  the 
right  to  receive  a  fair  return  for  his 
labor;  the  right  to  recei.-e  a  fair  return 
for  the  sale  of  his  crop:  rhe  right  to  ex- 
pect fair  treatment  fron  his  Govern- 
ment; and  every  right  t;)  object  to  the 
distorted  statements  of  t!ie  imlnformed 
who  would  malign  the  man  who  works 
side  by  side  with  the  sun. 


Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  put  a  face  on 
the  farmer.  It  is  folly  to  look  only  at  na- 
tional statistics.  Let  me  quickly  tell  you 
of  one  farm  family  which  exemplifies  "the 
farmer  who  loves  his  land  and  works  It 
hard. 

On  July  4.  while  most  of  the  Nation 
paused.  I  was  driving  in  central  Texas. 
The  heat  was  unbearable.  It  came  riding 
in  on  102-degree  beams  of  sunlight. 

Just  off  the  highway,  a  sun-burned 
arm  raised  from  the  w  heel  of  a  tractor  111 
friendly  greeting.  The  cloud  of  dust  be- 
hind the  tractor  died  down  and  we 
stopped  to  visit.  As  the  conversation  got 
underway,  another  tractor  cleared  the 
horizon— it  was  the  man's  15 -year-old 
son  who  was  cutting  the  cane  into  the 
windrows. 

These.  Mr.  Chairman,  are  the  real 
farmers.  They  are  full-time  farmers; 
they  are  legendarj'  in  that  the  head  of 
the  clan  began  farm.ing  in  Travis  Countv 
some  75  years  ago.  Most  of  his  chil- 
dren—and their  children— are  farm- 
ers. And  they  all  want  to  remain  as 
farmers. 

I  was  amazed  at  their  keen  perception 
of  the  farm  bill,  which  was  then  still  in 
embi-yonic  stages.  They  asked  about  the 
possible  outcome,  about  set-aside  as  op- 
posed to  diverted  acreage — and  the 
youngsters  asked  If  there  was  any  fu- 
ture for  them  in  farming. 

These  are  100-percent  farmers,  Mr. 
Chairman.  No  moonlighters  here.  And 
they  are  concerned  about  their  livelihood. 
It  looks  like  now  I  will  have  to  tell 
these  good  friends  that  there  has  been  a 
shift  in  this  Government's  farm  pro- 
gram. This  new  1970  model  we  are  rolling 
out  differs  from  the  old  bill  in  these 
major  provisions: 

An  acreage  set  aside  program  will  be 
set  up : 

Although  parity  is  retained  as  a  con- 
cept, the  working  papers  on  this  include 
only  wheat:  and 

Wheat,  feed  grain  and  cotton  pay- 
ments could  be  limited  to  $55,000  per 
crop  year  to  individual  farms. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  how  the 
farmers  in  my  district  will  take  this 
news.  How  successful  will  the  argtunents 
be  that  this  is  the  best  compromise  bill 
which  could  be  forged  out  of  an  urban 
Congress. 

Most  important  of  all,  however,  is  that 
the  Congress  must  enact  the  best  farm 
bill  possible.  It  may  well  be  that  this  bill 
is  the  best  conserasus  opinion  the  House 
can  muster  and  agree  upon.  Thus,  it  is 
vital  that  we  move  this  or  a  similar  bill 
to  the  other  Chamber.  Some  programs 
have  already  lapsed.  We  are  faced  with 
this  bill  or  falling  back  on  an  older  farm 
program.  Already,  the  farmer's  sun  has 
begun  to  set:  we  must  hurry  to  help  his 
program  before  economic  darkness  sets 
in. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington '  Mr.  Meeds  > . 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  18546.  the  Agriculture 
Act  of  1970. 

I  know  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
controversy  surrounding  this  legislation 
and  I  would  only  like  to  point  out  to  my 
colleagues  that  the  agricultural  economy 
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of  this  Nation  is  a  very  diverse  one.  Per- 
haps it  is  almost  impossible  to  combine 
the  entire  and  diverse  faction  of  agricul- 
ture under  one  roof.  But  I  know  the 
Agriculture  Committee  has  labored  long 
and  hard  to  bring  to  the  floor  this  bill 
which  I  think  represents  a  delicate 
blending  of  all  these  interests.  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  committee  and  par- 
ticularly the  gentleman  from  Texas  fMr. 
PoAGE)  for  his  untiring  efforts  in  be- 
half of  the  agricultural  community  of 
this  Nation. 

I  think  the  passage  of  this  legislation 
is  essential  to  a  viable  farm  economy  and 
that  such  an  economy  is  essential  to  the 
betterment  and  welfare  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

Mr.  Chalnnan,  I  would  like  to  direct 
my  remarks  specifically  to  the  class  I 
base  provisions  of  title  II  of  this  act. 
The  Puget  Sound  region  of  Washington 
State  has  the  only  operation  class  I 
base  plan  presently  in  operation.  I  rep- 
resent the  majority  of  the  producers 
furnishino:  milk  for  this  marketing  order 
area.  I  was  involved  in  the  drafting  of 
the  original  class  I  base  legislation  which 
can  be  found  in  the  Agriculture  Act  of 
1965.  Subsequently,  I  drafted  and  on 
two  separate  occasions  helped  pass 
through  the  House  of  Representatives 
legislation  similar  to  that  we  are  con- 
sidering today.  Unfortunately,  on  the 
first  occa.sion  of  the  passage  of  this  type 
of  legislation,  these  provisions  were 
deleted  in  a  Senate-House  conference 
committee  and  on  the  second  occasion  of 
the  pas'.age  of  this  ty])e  of  legislation 
through  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Senate,  having  insufficient  time  at 
the  end  of  the  90th  Congress,  failed  to 
pass  it  before  adjournment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  class  I  base  pro- 
visions of  this  legislation  are  not  every- 
thing that  I  would  like.  Similarly,  they 
do  not  contain  all  the  provisions  that 
some  other  persons  interested  in  the 
dairy  industry  would  like.  Rather,  they 
represent  a  blending  of  the  interests  of 
all  dairj-men  and  I  think  constitute  a 
rca.sonably  satisfactory  compromise  of 
the  conflicting  and  divergent  interests 
even  of  the  dairy  industry  of  America. 
With  proper  administration,  it  is  my  feel- 
ing that  these  class  I  base  provisions  can 
become  guidelines  for  more  orderly  and 
satisfactory  milk  marketing  procedures 
for  the  entire  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  outset.  I  think  it 
would  be  a  good  idea  to  explain  briefly  a 
class  I  base  plan,  I  do  not  intend  to  be- 
labor the  subject,  but  class  I  bai,e  plans 
are  relatively  complex.  For  the  benefit  of 
my  colleagues  who  have  not  dealt  in 
depth  with  this  subject,  using  my  lim- 
ited knowledge.  I  would  like  to  use  a 
rather  elementary  illustration  to  shed 
some  hght  on  this  subject. 

If  my  colleagues  would  envision  a  pie 
wliich  represents  the  fluid  milk  require- 
ments of  a  given  area,  I  tiiink  it  would  be 
lielpful  for  the  purposes  of  illustration. 
The  fluid  milk  requirements  are  the  re- 
quirements for  milk  which  people  con- 
sume in  fluid  form.  That  is  to  say.  the 
milk  you  receive  at  your  doorstep  or 
purchase  in  tl:e  supermarket. 

Under  a  class  I  base  plan,  the  pie  is 
divided  among  dairy  farmers  delivering 


milk  for  that  area.  These  dairy  farmere, 
or  producers,  are  given  a  piece  of  the  pie, 
based  upon  a  history  of  deliveries  during 
a  past  representative  period.  In  this  way, 
they  have  reasonably  accurate  knowledge 
of  how  much  milk  they  will  be  able  to 
deliver  and  how  much  they  will  receive 
for  it. 

And  now,  if  my  colleagues  would  en- 
vision a  larger  pie  encompassing  the 
smaller,  I  will  designate  the  larger  pie 
the  manufactiu-ing  milk  used  to  produce 
butter,  cheese,  and  other  dair>'  products. 
A  lower  price  is  received  for  the  manu- 
facturing milk.  Under  a  class  I  base  plan, 
all  milk  delivered  by  a  dairyman  over 
his  share  of  the  fluid  milk  requirements 
go  into  the  manufacturing  milk  portion 
of  the  pie,  and  he  receives  for  it  a  lower 
price. 

The  important  thing  to  observe  is  that 
each  producer  knows  the  amount  of 
milk  for  which  he  will  receive  the  higher, 
or  fluid  milk  price,  and  that  he  will  re- 
ceive the  lower  manufactured  price  for 
the  balance.  If  his  production  costs  are 
high,  he  will  tend  to  regulate  liis  produc- 
tion closely  to  his  share  of  the  fluid  milk 
mai-ket.  In  this  way,  uneconomic  produc- 
tion and  resulting  surpluses  are  discoui-- 
aged,  particularly  in  areas  of  the  country 
where  the  cost  of  production  is  high. 

Prior  to  the  implementation  of  the 
class  I  base  plan  in  the  Puget  Sound  milk 
marketing  area,  a  system  of  "blend-pric- 
ing" was  utilized.  Under  this  system,  a 
share  of  the. fluid  milk  requirements  of 
each  producer  was  based  upon  a  "base 
making  period."  The  base  price  v.as  in 
no  way  related  to  the  fluid  milk  require- 
ments of  the  market.  Each  producer 
knew  the  ba'^e  making  period  in  advance. 
As  a  consequence,  he  tended  to  increase 
his  production  so  as  to  achieve  a  higher 
base  for  the  following  year,  even  though 
the  inevitable  resu't  was  a  reduction  in 
the  base  price  for  all  dairymen.  This  re- 
sulted in  what  became  known,  in  our 
area,  as  the  "base  race." 

The  only  way  for  a  producer  to  main- 
tain his  share  of  the  market  was  to  com- 
pete against  other  dairymen  in  attempt- 
ing to  obtain  a  larger  base  each  year. 
You  see,  the  individual  producer  was 
actually  producing,  not  for  the  require- 
ments of  the  market,  but  to  achieve  a 
larger  and  larger  share  cf  the  market. 

Experience  with  the  class  I  base  plan 
under  the  order  in  the  Puget  Sound  area 
demon:;trated  that  the  theory  of  the  lec;- 
islation  is  sound.  But  it  became  apparent 
that  modifications  were  necessary  if  the 
plan  was  to  operate  under  current  con- 
ditions effecting  the  marl-eting  of  mi?k 
not  o'.ily  in  that  area,  but  throughout  the 
United  States. 

You  may  well  ask  v.'hy  other  areas 
have  not  adopted  the  class  I  base  plan  if 
it  appears  to  be  sound.  The  fact  is,  dairy- 
men supplying  a  number  of  other  areas 
in  the  United  States,  including  Georgia, 
Mi.ssi&'sippi,  Florida,  Texas,  and  others 
are  desirous  of  adopting  cla.'s  I  base 
plans,  but  they  wish  to  do  so  after  the 
modifications  which  we  are  today  sug- 
gesting, become  law.  The  areas  under 
consideration,  it  should  be  noted,  are  not 
areas  of  surplus  milk  production.  The 
class  I  base  plan  is  desired,  however,  be- 
cause it  will  contribute  to  market  sta- 


bility, and  for  more  fairness  among 
dairymen  supplying  the  market. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  in  the  legis- 
lation before  the  Committee  today,  two 
major  modifications  which  should  lead 
to  the  adoption  of  class  I  base  plans  in 
other  areas  and  to  the  more  orderly  mar- 
keting of  milk.  These  modifications  are 
as  follows: 

First.  Authorization  for  "new  pro- 
ducers" to  earn  a  class  I  base. 

Second.  Authorization  for  established 
producers,  or  base  holders,  to  share  in 
increased  sales  of  fluid  milk. 

The  1965  amendment  provided: 

Any  Increase  In  Class  I  base  resultine  In 
enlarging  or  increasing  consumption,  and 
any  producer  Class  I  base  forfeited  or  sur- 
rendered, shall  first  be  made  available  to  new 
producers  and  to  the  alleviation  of  hardship 
or  Inequity  among  producers. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
was  interpreted  to  mean  that  "new  pro- 
ducers" could  achieve  a  class  I  base  only 
from  enlarged  or  Increased  fluid  milk 
consumption,  or  from  forfeiture  or  sur- 
render of  bases  by  other  d?-irymen.  It 
was  interpreted  to  prevent  new  producers 
from  building  a  base  which  could  be 
depended  upon,  regardless  of  fluctuations 
in  the  market. 

If  my  colleagues  again  would  envision 
the  illustration  of  the  pie  I  used  earlier 
and  envision  further  that  while  a  new 
producer  could  share  in  increase  in  fluid 
milk  requirements  bevond  the  perimeter 
of  the  pie,  a  new  producer  could  never 
be  a.s.sured  a  perman<mt  piece  of  the  pi'?. 

In  a  continually  expanding  market, 
with  more  sales  growth  than  deliveries 
by  new  producers,  this  may  not  present 
substantial  problems  because  all  of  the 
new  sales  went  to  new  producers.  But 
in  a  contrncting  market,  one  can  see  that 
a  new  producer  would  be  in  a  tenuous 
position  at  best,  because  as  the  market 
contracts,  the  nev.'  producer  would  lose 
his  share  of  the  fluid  milk  sales.  Also.  ?.n 
inf  ux  of  new  producers  could  dilute  the 
benefits  of  market  growth  to  mcaningle.'^s 
proportions. 

Under  the  new  propo-sal,  new  pro- 
ducers are  provided  methods  of  earnin? 
bases  upon  which  they  can  depend,  in 
the  s^.me  manner  as  other  producers. 

The  second  major  problem  alleviated 
by  th*^  adoption  of  the  new  cla-"^  I  ba  e 
legi.sl'^tion  is  assuring  established  produ- 
cers of  sharing  in  the  new  sales.  The  lan- 
guage which  I  quoted  earlier  as  prevent- 
ing new  producers  from  acquiring  a  ba^e 
was  also  interpreted  to  prevent  estab- 
IL-rhed  producers  from  sharing  the  bene- 
fits of  any  increased  fluid  sales  in  the 
market. 

This  is  corrected  in  the  proposed  leg- 
islation by  providing  that  bases  may  be 
adjusted  to  reflect  utilization  of  all  pro- 
ducers "during  a  representative  ne:iod  of 
1  to  3  years,  which  will  be  automaficallv 
updated  each  year."  With  this  language, 
class  I  bases  of  new  and  established  pro- 
ducers can  be  adjusted  periodically  to  re- 
fl.pct  increases  in  their  deliverj"  to  the 
market. 

It  is  my  feeling,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  Secretary  should  be  verj-  judiciou> 
in  the  utilization  of  the  "rolling  base 
period"  provided  by  this  language.  I 
would  certainly  hope  that  representative 
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periods  reflect  more  than  1  year,  lest  we 
fall  back  into  what  we  witnessed  in  the 
Puget  Sound  milk  marketing  order  area 
prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  class  I  base 
plan,  and  which  I  alluded  to  earlier  as 
the  "base  race." 

There  are  other  provisions  in  this  leg- 
islation to  specifically  authorize  use  of 
yearly  established  seasonal  base  plans  ii 
dairj'men  supplying  an  area  should  so 
desire:  the  so-called  Louisville  plan 
for  making  seasonal  adjustments  in 
prices  paid  fanners,  and  so  forth,  but  the 
major  changes  are  those  which  I  have 
discussed  in  some  detail;  namely,  assur- 
ance that  new  producers  could  establish 
class  I  bases  and  that  established  pro- 
ducers could  share  the  benefits  of  in- 
creased fluid  milk  sales. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  would  be 
helpful  to  the  Members  to  discuss  very 
briefly  how  a  class  I  base  plan  would  be 
adopted  by  the  producers  in  a  given  area. 
In  our  area,  a  class  I  base  plan  commit- 
tee was  established,  composed  of  produc- 
ers, marketers,  and  other  experts  In  the 
area  to  be  affected.  After  consultation 
and  committee  meetings  with  the  dairy- 
men and  marketers,  a  class  I  base  plan 
was  drawn  up  and  submitted  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Pubhc  hearings 
were  then  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

After  hearing,  a  recommended  deci- 
sion is  rendered  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Following  exceptions,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  make 
chanses,  and  the  plan  is  then  submitted 
to  the  dairymen  supplying  the  area  for 
their  approval.  This  legislation  specif- 
ically requires  that  any  such  plan  be 
approved  by  two-thirds  of  the  producers 
.t^upplying  the  area  before  it  can  become 
effective. 

The  legislation  also  requires  that  every 
producer  supplying  the  area  vote  as  an 
indhldual  on  the  class  I  base  plan. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems 
to  me  that  passage  of  this  legislation 
and  with  proper  administration  of  class  I 
base  plan  promulgated  thereunder,  the 
areas  affected  would  be  assured  of  a  sup- 
Ply  of  fluid  milk  at  reasonable  prices. 
Further,  it  assures  dairymen  supplying 
the  area  of  a  share  of  the  market  which 
will  be  relatively  stable.  And,  finally,  it 
provides  impetus  for  dairymen  to  coor- 
dinate production  to  the  demands  of  the 
market,  rather  than  to  artificially  en- 
courage production  for  base  acquisitions 
which  bear  no  relationship  to  the  de- 
mands of  that  market.  Thus,  it  tends  to 
kpy  production  of  fluid  milk  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  fluid  milk  market  and  pro- 
duction of  manufacturing  milk  to  the 
demands  of  the  manufacturing  market, 
rather  than  to  pit  dairyman  asainst 
dairj'man  in  a  futile  effort  to  maintain 
shares  of  the  fluid-milk  market. 

The  inevitable  consequence  of  this  leg- 
islation Ls  to  stabilize  milk  marketing 
conditions  in  the  interests  of  both  dairv 
farmers  and  consumers. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  take  a 
moment,  because  I  am  particularly  in- 
terested in  the  dairy  section,  title  II.  to 
address  some  questions  to  the  chairman 
oi  the  committee  'Mr.  Poage^. 

The  committee  report  states  that  the 


class  I  base  plan  is  designed  to  reduce 
dairy  surpluses  in  areas  of  excess  pro- 
duction. It  was  my  understanding  that 
the  authority  was  intended  for  use  In  any 
marketing  area  where  producers  desired 
it,  and  that  many  of  these  areas  were,  in 
fact,  not  characterized  by  excess  produc- 
tion. Does  my  imderstandins  vary  from 
that  of  the  committee? 

Mr.  POAGE.  It  was  the  committee's 
intent  not  to  restrict  the  use  of  class  I 
base  plans  in  any  areas. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Further,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  committee  report  dealing  with 
producer-handlers  is  stated  very  suc- 
sinctly  in  the  first  pargaraph,  and  that 
the  following  paragraphs  all  contradict 
the  meaning  of  this  first  paragraph, 
which  is  explicit  and  which  is  in  com- 
plete harmony  with  the  19G5  amendment 
and  which  is  restated  in  the  legislation 
at  hand. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Yes.  Without  question,  it 
is  intended  by  this  amendment,  as  by  the 
1965  amendment,  that  the  class  I  base 
authority  in  no  way  changes  the  legal 
status  of  so-called  producer-handlers 
under  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agree- 
ment Act  of  1937. 

Stated  very  briefly,  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937  au- 
thorizes the  regulation  of  handlers,  in- 
cluding handlers  who  produce  their  own 
milk.  This  is,  in  no  way,  changed  by  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Texas, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  POAGE,  Mr,  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman    from     South     Carolina     Mr. 

McMlLL.^N)  . 

Mr.  McMILLAl-J.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
not  try  to  reiterate  the  statements  al- 
ready made  by  my  colleague  in  support 
of  the  pending  farm  legislation. 

I  want  to  congratulate  our  committee 
chairman,  subcommittee  chainncn,  and 
minority  members  for  the  months  and 
months  of  their  valuable  time  they  have 
given  to  this  proposed  legislation, 

I  know  that  this  bill  is  not  perfect  and 
it  leaves  a  great  deal  to  be  desired:  how- 
ever, we  cannot  afford  to  permit  tlie  one 
price  cotton  act  to  expire  and  we  need 
the  other  sections  of  the  bill  even  though 
they  are  not  perfect. 

I  also  want  to  congratulate  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  en  his  untiring  efforts 
in  assisting  us  in  preparing  this  legis- 
lation. He  has  met  with  us  more  times 
on  this  proposed  legislation  than  any 
other  previous  Secretary  has  ever  met 
witli  the  Agriculture  Committee,  I  am 
certain. 

Again  I  want  to  state  my  strong  sup- 
port of  this  bill  and  express  my  appreci- 
ation to  Mr.  Price  and  Mr.  Poage  of 
Texas  for  giving  us  in  detail  the  pro- 
visions of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Sebelids). 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss II.R,  13546,  legislation  that  directly 
affects  the  man  who  is  the  backbone  of 
America  and  the  man  wiio  helps  pro- 
vide the  highest  standard  of  living  of  any 


nation  in  the  history  of  the  world.  That 
man,  of  course,  is  the  American  farmer. 
In  considering  this  legislation.  I  thmk 
we  have  an  urgent  need  to  trj'  to  pro- 
vide answers  to  a  most  serious  and  press- 
ing dilemma — the  same  dilemma  farmers 
liave  faced  many  times  in  our  Nation's 
history,  but  never  before  with  such  com- 
plexity and  change. 

Tlie  farmer  today  has  been  and  will 
be  asked  to  produce  enough  food  for  a 
hmigry  world  and  yet  he  is  the  \ictim 
of  economic  and  political  factors  which 
deny  him  a  fair  price  for  his  labors.  This 
problem  is  comix)unded  in  tlrat  it  comes 
at  a  time  when  our  society  is  caught  up 
in  a  whirlpool  of  change.  The  problem  is 
so  serious  that  such  issues  as  world  .star- 
vation and  world  peace  might  well  hang 
in  the  balance. 

Unless  we  can  find  a  remedy  for  farm 
price  discrimination,  the  agricultural 
segment  of  our  economy  is  courting  disas- 
ter, and  a  traditional  way  of  life  will  has- 
ten its  now  slow  departure  from  the 
American  scene.  How  can  the  fanner  sur- 
vive if  everything  he  sells  goes  down  in 
price  and  everything  he  must  buy  has 
gone  up  and  keeps  climbing?  The  answer 
is  simple:  he  cannot. 

Today,  the  farmer  looi:s  to  Washing- 
ton for  some  sign  of  optimism,  a  sign  that 
dawn  will  break  to  brighten  the  bleak 
cost-price  picture.  With  this  legislation, 
we  need  to  take  a  commonsense  look  at 
the  plight  of  the  man  whose  job  it  is  to 
feed  America  .nnd  to  help  feed  a  troubled 
and  explosive  world. 

Prior  to  considering  this  most  imnor- 
tant  legislation.  I  think  it  is  important 
to  realize  what  a  tremendous  role  agri- 
culture plays  in  our  economy.  Although 
there  arc  only  3  million  farmers  in  the 
United  States,  agriculture  is  still  by  far 
the  largest  single  industry  in  our  Nation. 
Agriculture  generates  jobs  for  nearly 
40  percent  cf  our  employed  workers. 
either  by  providing  the  raw  material  on 
which  they  work,  or  by  providing  the 
market  for  the  products  or  commodities 
that  they  produce.  Agriculture  employs 
more  people  than  the  steel,  auto,  utilities, 
and  transportation  industries  combined. 
Ob\iou.sly,  then,  this  legislation  should  be 
considered  as  directly  affecting  our  Na- 
tion's work  force  and  as  a  means  by 
which  we  can  provide  jobs  and  employ- 
ment. 

It  is  also  important  to  consider  agricul- 
ture's total  impact  on  our  national  econ- 
omy. Farmers  annually  spend  more 
than  $36  billion  for  goods  and  services 
just  to  produce  their  crops  and  livestock. 
Each  year,  the  fanner  buj'S  products  con- 
taining 320  million  pounds  of  rubber, 
enough  to  put  tires  on  nearly  7  million 
automobiles.  The  farmer  uses  more  elec- 
tricity than  is  consumed  in  the  cities  of 
Baltimore,  Bo:4on,  Chicago,  Detroit,  and 
Washington.  D.C.  combined.  Every  year 
he  uses  5  million  t^ns  of  steel  in  the  form 
of  machinery,  trucks,  cars,  fencing,  and 
building  materials.  Farm  use  of  steel  ac- 
count.s  for  40,000  jobs  in  the  steel  indus- 
try. Obviously  then,  H.R.  18546  is  Icfiis- 
lation  that  will  benefit  industry  and  the 
blue  collar  worker. 

From  an  investment  standpoint,  agri- 
culture's total  assets  of  $298  billion  equal 
two-thirds  of  the  value  of  current  assets 
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of  all  U.S.  corporations  or  about  one-half 
the  market  value  of  all  corporations' 
stock.s  traded  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change. Obviously  then,  H.R.  18546  di- 
rectly affects  our  national  investment 
picture. 

Exports  of  U.S.  farm  products  totaled 
$5.7  billion  in  fiscal  year  1969.  This  in- 
cludes $4.7  billion  in  commercial  sales 
and  $1  billion  in  food  aid,  a  significant 
contribution  toward  our  goal  of  a  favor- 
able balance  of  payments  so  important  in 
maintaining  a  stable  economy.  Obviously 
then.  H.R.  18546  is  legislation  that  di- 
rectly affects  our  world  trade  picture  and 
our  balance  of  payments  problem. 

In  short,  agriculture  is  the  backbone 
of  American  business.  There  is  twice  as 
much  investment  per  capita  behind  each 
agricultural  worker — $50,000 — as  there  is 
behind  each  industrial  worker — $25,000. 
The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  that 
as  we  consider  H.R.  18546,  we  are  not  only 
considering  a  farm  bill,  but  the  very 
future  of  our  national  economy.  This  bill 
not  only  concerns  farmers,  it  concerns 
jobs,  industry,  investment,  world  trade, 
and  our  national  standard  of  living. 

I  also  think  it  is  important  to  put  the 
worth  of  the  current  farm  program  and 
the  proposed  farm  program  in  proper 
perspective.  I  know  the  spotlight  of  public 
concern  and  attention  is  focused  on  the 
very  real  plight  of  our  cities  and  the 
problems  of  urban  America.  Seven  out  of 
10  Americans  live  in  urban  areas  and  we 
must  implement  massive  assistance  to 
re.^cue  our  cities. 

We  really  find  ourselves  in  a  paradox. 
Farmers  who  find  they  cannot  make  it 
stream  to  the  cities.  On  the  other  hand, 
city  dwellers,  crowded  together  In  huge 
urban  complexes  with  problems  that  al- 
most defy  Government,  desperately  seek 
the  solace  of  the  countryside  and  the 
traditional  way  of  life  of  the  Anieriran 
farmer. 

The  point  is  that  our  urban  and  rural 
problems  are  really  inseparable  and  I 
would  hope  we  can  discuss  this  legislation 
in  a  framework  of  mutual  concern.  This 
is  not  a  farm  bill  as  such  but  a  bill  to 
seek  answers  to  the  pressing  problems  of 
rural  America  which  in  turn  directly 
affect  the  problems  of  urban  America. 

In  this  light.  I  think  it  is  important 
to  reconsider  this  legislation  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  consumer.  My  urban 
colleagues  and  their  constituents  and 
consumers  all  across  this  Nation  have 
been  repeatedly  told  the  farmer  is  paid 
huge  sums  of  money  for  growing  nothing. 
And  the  American  consumer  has  also 
justifiably  rebelled  against  the  hia;h  cost 
of  hvinsr.  and  in  particular,  against  the 
hi2;h  cost  of  food.  A  major  thrust  cf  this 
protest  has  been  directed  at  support  pay- 
ments, or  subsidies,  for  farmers. 

Everyone  agrees  we  need  to  ocek  new 
direction  for  agriculture  program  policy. 
However,  I  think  we  need  to  take  another 
look  at  this  so-called  subsidy. 

A  better  term  to  use  would  be  "con- 
sumer subsidy"  for,  in  fact,  the  farmer 
has  subsidized  the  American  economy 
and  the  consumer.  Tlie  American  con- 
sumer spends  more  disposable  income  for 
nonfood  items,  83.5  percent  in  1969.  than 


any  consumers  in  any  other  country  in 
the  world.  Agricultural  efficiency  has  en- 
abled the  American  farmer  to  provide 
food  and  fiber  for  himself  and  the  needs 
of  44  other  persons,  thus  freeing  a  tre- 
mendous national  labor  supply. 

In  return,  the  farmer  must  have  in- 
come stability  to  permit  him  to  adapt 
with  confidence  to  the  latest  technologi- 
cal developments  in  his  profession  and 
to  make  a  decent  living. 

Actually,  today  the  housewife  spends 
only  16.5  percent  of  her  disposable  in- 
come after  taxes  for  food  as  opposed  to 
21  percent  in  1957.  This  reduction  In  per- 
centage of  income  spent  on  food  has 
saved  the  American  consumer  a  total  of 
$20.6  billion  in  food  expenditures  in  1969, 
allowing  this  income  to  be  spent  on  non- 
food items  and  boosting  economic  growth 
in  nonfood  industries.  This  is  quite  an 
investment  compared  to  an  annual  out- 
lay of  over  $2.4  billion  in  crop  subsidies 
in  a  program  that  tries  to  maintain 
stability  and  minimum  costs  in  food  pro- 
duction. 

The  16.5  percent  food  cost  figure  com- 
pares with  25  percent  for  Great  Britain. 
28  percent  for  West  Germany,  37  percent 
for  Japan,  50  percent  for  Russia,  and  as 
much  as  75  to  80  percent  in  many  coun- 
tries in  the  Far  East. 

This  comparison  has  even  greater  im- 
pact when  the  diet  of  the  American  con- 
sumer is  considered.  Agriculture's  tech- 
nological revolution  has  enabled  the 
American  housewife  to  buy  preference 
food — beef,  pork,  poultry,  and  dairy 
products — and  higher  quality  conven- 
ience foods.  Again,  the  American  house- 
wife buys  more  food  with  a  smaller  per- 
centage of  her  disposable  income  than 
the  housewife  in  any  part  of  the  world 
and  at  any  time  in  history. 

It  is  also  important  to  keep  food  costs 
in  perspective.  Between  1957  and  1969, 
the  price  of  food  purchased  for  use  at 
home  increased  25.8  percent.  This  com- 
pares to  a  price  rise  of  26.4  percent  for 
transportation,  48.3  percent  for  all  serv- 
ices, and  58.1  percent  for  medical  care. 
The  overall  cost  of  living  in  December 
1969  had  risen  31.3  percent  over  the  same 
period. 

Although  payment  provisions  to  farm- 
ers in  farm  legislation  are  in  actuality 
subsidies,  perhaps  in  light  of  the  in- 
formation just  discussed,  they  should  be 
called  "consumer  guarantees"  in  that 
they  do  make  sure  the  American  con- 
sumer gets  the  best  quality  food  at  the 
lowest  cost  in  the  world. 

These  same  payment  provisions  have 
created  considerable  misimderstanding 
and  controversy  regarding  this  legisla- 
tion. Almost  every  segment  of  the  econ- 
omy has  received  either  direct  or  indirect 
subsidies  and  usually  for  good  reason — 
railroads,  shipping,  airlines,  tariffs  and 
quotas  protecting  American  industry  and 
manufacturing,  magazines,  et  cetera.  In 
fact,  agriculture,  in  spite  of  being  the 
largest  U.S.  industry,  has  received  only  $5 
in  the  past  50  years  for  every  $1,000 
Americans  spend  for  subsidies. 

In  this  respect,  may  I  point  out  the 
price  of  food,  clothing,  and  slielter  is 
going  to  be  paid  either  by  those  who  use 


them  directly  or  thiough  taxes,  or  by 
the  land  from  which  they  come.  The 
IJeople  of  India  and  China  throughout  the 
centuries  demanded  food  and  fiber  below 
the  cost  of  production.  The  cost  was  paid 
by  the  land  from  which  it  came.  As  a 
result,  the  land  is  worn  out.  Yet,  we  ask 
our  wheat  producers  to  market  wheat  for 
around  $1.20  a  bushel,  whereas  the  cost 
of  producing  a  bushel  of  wheat  is  around 
$1.70. 

Were  we  to  immediately  remove  all 
Government  from  agriculture  without 
new  farm  legislation,  'farm  production  at 
the  present  rate  could  not  be  maintained. 
Without  favorable  farm  legislation  pro- 
posed in  H.R.  18546.  farmers  could  not 
buy  and  operate  the  equipment  and  sup- 
plies essential  to  the  production  of  ade- 
quate food  and  fiber  for  the  American 
people. 

Simply  stated,  our  future  supply  of 
food  and  fiber  is  dependent  on  enactment 
of  this  proposed  farm  bill.  The  only  other 
way  of  maintaining  this  needed  produc- 
tion would  be  by  raising  the  price  in  the 
market  place.  Certainly  many  farmers 
would  like  this,  but  the  consumer  revolt 
would  be  something  to  behold. 

We  must  also  remember  that  the  farm- 
er only  receives  about  one-third  of  what 
the  housewife  spends  in  the  grocery  store, 
and  that  share  is  constantly  decreasing. 
Therefore,  if  the  farmer  now  receives  $3 
billion  in  subsidies,  it  is  likely  this  ex- 
penditure is  reducing  consumer  costs  by 
something  like  $9  billion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  need  to  enact  this 
legislation  is  most  urgent.  Improung 
farm  income  is  an  immediate  goal.  There 
has  been  a  30-percent  loss  in  farm  popu- 
lation in  the  last  9  years.  As  the  faiin 
population  disappears,  our  rural  commu- 
nities also  lose  business  establishments 
and  population.  In  my  First  Congres- 
sional District  of  western  Kansas,  we  lost 
36.000  people  in  the  1960's. 

This  outmigration  has  resulted  in  spite 
of  the  fact  most  people  prefer  to  live  in 
the  countrj'side.  According  to  a  recent 
Gallup  poll,  over  50  percent  of  our  popu- 
lation would  prefer  to  live  in  rural  and 
small-town  America  if  they  could  earn  an 
adequate  living. 

Passing  this  legislation  is  a  necessary 
first  step  in  our  efforts  to  revitalize  rural 
and  small-town  America  and  to  reverse 
our  population  migration.  It  also  seems 
to  me  this  is  the  most  obvious  and  direct 
solution  to  problems  relating  to  urban 
congestion,  crime,  welfare,  housing,  hun- 
ger and  malnutrition  in  our  Nations 
cities.  We  must  create  in  rural  America 
a  new  envirormient  of  jobs,  education, 
and  favorable  living  conditions.  We  need 
to  stem  the  migration  to  our  cities  and 
then  reverse  it.  Americans  of  tomorrow 
should  have  a  real  choice  of  where  they 
want  to  live. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  H.R.  18546  Ls  the 
best  bill  we  can  obtain  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  l^elieve  it  does  repre- 
sent a  new  approach  to  our  farm  pro- 
gram policy.  In  this  regard,  I  would  like 
to  discuss  several  key  aspects  of  tliis 
legislation  that  I  feel  are  most  important 
to  the  Nation's  leading  wheat  producing 
district. 


Aiigu^i  h,  1970 
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H.R.  18546  is  made  up  of  eight  titles 
containing  provisions  for  payment  limi- 
tations, dairy,  wool,  wheat,  feed  grains, 
cotton,  Public  Law  480,  and  miscellane- 
ous items.  The  key  provisions  I  would 
like  to  discuss  involve  wheat,  feed  grains, 
dairy,  and  the  overlooked  but  neverthe- 
less "most  important  provisions  for  crop- 
land conversion  and  long-term  land  re- 
tirement. 

In  brief,  the  wheat  section  of  the  bill : 

First.  Suspends  both  the  marketing 
quota  program  for  1971.  1972.  and  1973. 

Second.  Provides  domestic  marketing 
certificates  to  fanners  participating  in 
the  set-aside  program  in  an  amount 
equal  to  U.S.  food  consumption — about 
530  million  bushels  annually. 

Third.  Sets  the  face  value  of  these  do- 
mestic certificates  at  the  difference  be- 
tween the  wheat  parity  price — current 
$2.82  per  bushel — and  the  average  price 
received  by  farmers  during  the  first  5 
months  of  the  wheat  marketing  year, 
which  starts  on  July  1 . 

Fourth.  Provides  for  a  preliminary 
payment  to  participating  farmers  as 
soon  as  possible  after  July  1.  Tliis  pay- 
ment would  be  the  amount  estimated  by 
the  Secretary  to  be  75  percent  of  the 
value  of  the  domestic  certificate.  The 
balance  of  the  payment — if  any — would 
be  paid  in  December.  If  the  Secretary's 
estimate  were  too  Iiigh,  no  refunds  by 
farmers  would  be  required. 

Fifth.  Continues  the  cost  of  certificates 
to  wheat  processors  at  75  cents  per 
bushel. 

Sixth.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  set 
nonrecourse  loans  to  participating  farm- 
ers from  zero  to  100  percent  of  the  parity 
price  for  wheat. 

Seventh.  Establishes  a  set-aside  pro- 
gram imder  which  wheat  farmers,  in 
order  to  be  eligible  for  loans,  certificates, 
and  payments  imder  the  program,  must 
set  aside  or  divert  from  the  production 
of  wheat  and  other  crops  an  acreage  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary. 

Eighth.  Authorizes  payments  to  par- 
ticipating farmers  for  any  additional 
set-aside  acreage  and  for  permitting 
public  recreational  access. 

Ninth.  Authorizes  Secretary  to  permit 
wheat  and  feed  grains  substitution — 
Sebelius  amendment. 

Tenth.  Continues  wheat  certificate 
payments  based  on  projected  yield — Se- 
belius amendment. 

The  feed  grains  section  of  the  bill : 

First.  Establishes  a  voluntary  feed 
grain— that  is:  corn,  grain  sorghiun,  and 
barley— program  for  1971,  1972,  and 
1973. 

Second.  Provides  that  price  support 
payments  to  participating  farmers  on 
one-half  of  their  feed  grain  base  will  be 
the  difference  between  not  less  than  $1.35 
per  bushel— for  com — and  the  average 
market  price  for  the  first  5  months  of 
the  marketing  year — which  starts  on 
October  1  on  com  and  grain  sorghum 
and  July  1  on  barley. 

Third.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  set 
nonrecourse  loans  at  zero  to  90  percent 
of  feed  .grain  parity  prices. 

Fourth.  Authorizes  additional  set-aside 
and  public  recreational  access  payments. 

Fifth.  Establishes  a  "set-aside"  pro- 
gram under  which  participating  farmers 


would  be  required  to  set  aside  or  divert 
feed  grain  or  other  cropland  in  order  to 
become  eligible  for  feed  grain  loans  and 
paj-ments. 

Sixth.  Provides  for  a  "preliminary" 
payment  of  32  cents  per  bushel  on  com 
to  participating  farmers  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble after  July  1 .  If  the  difference  between 
the  average  market  price  and  $1.35  were 
more  than  32  cents  during  the  first  5 
months  of  the  marketing  year,  an  addi- 
tional payment  would  be  made.  In  no 
event  would  refunds  by  fanners  be  re- 
quired. 

Seventh.  Authorizes  Secretary  to  per- 
mit feed  grains  and  wheat  substitution. 

The  dairy  section  of  the  bill: 

First.  Extends  and  amends  the  author- 
ity for  the  dairymen's  class  I  base  plan  in 
Federal  milk  market  order  areas.  It  spe- 
cifically guarantees  competitive  access  to 
class  I  base  plan  markets  by  established 
producers  outside  the  market  order  area. 
Appeal  procedures  under  present  law  re- 
main luichanged. 

Second.  Suspends  the  operation  of  the 
mandatory  butterfat  price  support  pro- 
gram for  farm-separated  cream  and  per- 
mits the  Secretary  to  set  lower  support 
prices  on  butter. 

Third.  Extends  the  Secretary's  author- 
ity to  donate  dairy  products  owned  by 
CCC  to  the  armed  services  and  veterans' 
ho.spitals. 

Fourth.  Extends  the  Secretary's  au- 
thority to  make  indemnity  payments  to 
dairy  farmers  who  through  no  fault  of 
their  own  have  their  milk  contaminated 
by  and  condemned  because  of  the  pres- 
ence of  pesticides  and  residues. 

The  wheat  section  of  the  farm  bill 
assures  the  farmer  100  percent  of  par- 
ity— presently  $2.82 — on  his  domestic 
production,  approximately  50  percent  of 
his  total  crop.  It  seems  only  reasonable 
that  the  farmer  who  must  buy  retail  and 
sell  wholesale  for  this  production  should 
receive  parity  with  the  rest  of  society  on 
the  domestically  consumed  portion  of  his 
production.  Tlie  market  price  is  approxi- 
mately 40  percent  of  parity.  To  expect 
fanners  to  sun'ive  at  these  prices  while 
paying  the  American  cost  of  production 
is  beyond  conception  and  would  destroy 
the  family  fai-mer  and  agriciilture  as  we 
know  it  today. 

In  return  for  this  pi-oduction  incen- 
tive payment — the  wheat  certificate— the 
farm  cooperator  will  set  aside  a  given 
acreage  and  conserve  land  and  water  re- 
sources to  guarantee  adequate  food  and 
fiber  for  future  generations.  The  farmer 
will  have  the  option  of  saving  additional 
land  and  water  resources  for  additional 
diversion  payments.  Producers  may  elect 
to  plant  and  graze  on  the  set-aside  acre- 
age sweet  sorghimi  and  to  plant  and  har- 
vest several  other  soil-building  crops. 

To  add  freedom  and  flexibility  to  farm 
management  decisions,  the  substitution 
pro\-ision  authorizing  the  substitution 
of  wheat  and  feed  grains  production  to 
preserve  allotment  historj'  is  extended  to 
include  all  allotment  acreage.  This  will 
allow  maximum  farm  response  to 
changes  in  supply  and  demand  and  guar- 
antee increased  production  efficiency. 
Also,  farmers  may  voluntarily  idle  land, 
not  planting  their  allotment,  without  the 
threat  of  reducing  their  allotment  history 


if  price  support  or  diversion  pajTnents 
are  not  accepted. 

An  important  provision  to  maintain 
future  certificate  paj-ments  on  the  basis 
of  projected  yield  is  included  in  the  farm 
bill.  This  provision  to  guarantee  equity 
in  tlie  distribution  of  farm  pajTnents  is 
vital  if  we  plan  to  keep  our  most  effi- 
cient farmers  in  agriculture  and  proride 
adequate  incentive  for  young  efficient 
producers  to  enter  farming.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  make  adjustments  if  an  ex- 
ceptionally low  yield  is  shown  to  be  the 
result  of  drought  or  other  natural  dis- 
aster during  the  year  used  as  the  base 
period. 

Tlie  Secretary  will  continue  the  pres- 
ent wheat  loan  program  for  participants 
Wheat  certificate  pa^^nents  will  be  based 
on  the  difference  between  parity  and 
the  average  market  price  received  by 
farmers  in  the  first  5  months  of  the 
marketing  year.  Since  the  market  price 
is  lowest  dui-ing  this  period,  this  provi- 
sion will  have  minimal  effect  on  the  value 
of  wheat  certificates. 

Since  the  proposed  legislation  extends 
the  same  discretionai-y  authority  to  the 
Secretary-  of  Agriculture  regarding  the 
loan  level  as  the  1965  act  I  have  urged 
Secretarj-  Hardin  to  use  his  authority  to 
establish  the  wheat  and  feed  grains  loan 
at  the  highest  possible  level.  It  is  im- 
perative that  the  wheat  loan  level  re- 
main approximately  at  its  present  level 
to  not  only  maintain  but  improve  farm 
income  throughout  the  duration  of  this 
bill. 

The  Secretary  is  also  autliorized  to 
make  payments  to  reimburse  participat- 
ing farmers  who  permit  land  use  for 
public  recreational  access.  This  proposal 
has  considerable  merit  and  is  exemplary 
of  the  kind  of  planning  we  need  to  pro- 
vide recreation  land  use  for  future  gen- 
erations. 

The  feed  grains  section  establishes  a 
voluntaiT  feed  grain  program  for  1971. 
1972  and  1973.  It  provides  production 
incentive  payments  to  participating 
fanners  on  one-half  of  their  feed  grain 
base.  The  payments  would  be  no  less  than 
32  cents  per  bushel  for  com — with  cor- 
responding rates  on  grain  sorghum  and 
barley — and  the  total  of  the  payment 
plus  the  loan  would  be  no  less  than  $1.35 
on  half  of  the  base  for  com. 

The  substitution  of  feed  grain  and 
wheat  production  to  protect  allotment 
history  is  included.  Also,  the  provisions 
dealing  with  set-aside  acreage,  additional 
diversion,  public  recreational  acce.ss,  and 
voltmtary  producton  reduction  are  sim- 
ilar to  the  wheat  section  of  the  proposed 
legislation. 

H.R.  18546  recommends  a  simple  ex- 
tension of  Public  Law  480  without 
amendment.  In  movmg  our  agricultural 
abimdance  abroad.  Public  Law  480  has 
served  many  purposes.  It  has  promoted 
agricultural  trade  with  friendly  under- 
developed nations  and  has  facilitated  the 
development  of  these  nations  while 
achieving  gi'eater  commercial  trading 
paitner  status  with.  them.  It  has  fur- 
thered the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  in  the  process  of  providing  a  large 
volume  of  food  to  hungiy  peaple 
throughout  the  world 

This  provision  and  the  other  sections 
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of  this  legislation  will  allow  us  to  acceler- 
ate our  efforts  to  beat  our  swords  into 
plowshares  and  to  accomplish  our  objec- 
tives to  achieve  world  peace  and  reduce 
world  hunger  and  malnutrition. 

This  bill  does  not  contain  all  of  the 
provisions  my  staff  and  I  worked  on  or 
as  many  dollars  for  the  farmer  as  I  had 
hoped  to  guarantee.  I  have  several  major 
concerns  in  addition  to  the  need  for  the 
present  loan  rate  on  wheat  to  be  con- 
tinued. 

While  the  Cropland  Conversion  and 
Greenspan  proposals  for  long-term  land 
retirement  are  extended  by  H.R.  18546. 
I  am  concerned  that  the  appropriations 
level  of  $10  million  annually  for  each 
program  is  inadequate.  These  are  not 
enough  funds  to  determine  the  impact  of 
long-term  land  retirement  programs  on 
our  economy  and  to  provide  proper  safe- 
guards for  an  adequate  food  and  fiber 
supply  in  the  future  through  effective 
water  and  land  resource  conservation.  In 
addition  to  the  need  for  accelerated  con- 
servation efforts,  these  programs  should 
be  greatly  expanded  to  protect  the  qual- 
ity of  our  environment  and  to  provide 
more  opportunity  for  open  spaces,  clear 
water,  clean  air,  and  outdoor  recreation. 
I  plan  to  introduce  legislation  including 
the  retirement  of  poor  land  for  consen'a- 
tlon  purposes  in  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

Another  concern  is  the  production  base 
concept  originally  conceived  to  accom- 
pany the  set-aside  approach.  It  was  la- 
beled a  new  and  more  positive  approach 
to  supply  management.  However,  the 
proposals  to  implement  this  concept  in- 
dicated that  in  fact  it  only  created  new 
sets  of  inequities  without  providing  re- 
lief to  areas  such  as  my  district  in  west- 
em  Kansas  with  a  disproportionate  share 
of  the  conserving  base  requirement.  I 
urged  the  USDA  to  modify  its  proposals 
to  remove  the  present  conserving  base  in- 
equities and  avoid  new  inequities.  After 
considerable  effort,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  failed  to  rectify  this  situa- 
tion, the  concept  was  abandoned  and  the 
set-aside  will  be  allowed  to  operate  as 
originally  proposed.  We  still  have,  how- 
ever, an  urgent  need  to  adjust  inequita- 
ble conserving  base  allotments. 

While  this  bill  does  not  contain  all  of 
the  provisions  my  staff  and  I  worked  on 
or  as  many  dollars  for  the  farmer  as  I  had 
hoped  to  guarantee,  I  think  this  bill  will 
sustain  American  agriculture.  I  think  the 
set-aside  approach  is  a  gradual  step  to- 
ward a  more  producer-oriented  agricul- 
ture. Hopefully,  new  market  outlets  for 
agricultural  production,  such  as  a  grain 
alcohol  substitute  for  lead  in  gas  mix- 
tui'es  and  similar  proposals  for  other 
commodities  will  be  developed  and  ex- 
panded during  the  duration  of  the  pro- 
gram so  the  farmer  ma.v  obtain  parity  at 
the  marketplace— the  goal  of  both  farm- 
ers and  consimiers. 

This  omnibus  farm  bill  must  be  passed 
to  sruarantee  future  economic  growth  and 
prosperity  in  the  domestic  economy,  to 
guarantee  an  adequate  food  and  fiber 
supply  for  future  generations,  to  reduce 
hunper  and  malnutrition,  both  domesti- 
cally and  abroad,  to  accelerate  our  efforts 
to  attain  world  peace,  to  protect  the 
quality  of  our  environment  in  the  coun- 


tryside and  the  cities,  and  to  expand  and 
im.prove  recreational  opportunities.  Early 
enactment  of  this  legislation  is  vital  not 
only  to  agriculture,  but  is  necessary  to  in- 
sure hope  in  America's  future. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  MICHAEL  J. 
KIRWAN 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Feighan). 

•  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Feighan 
was  allowed  to  speak  out  of  regular 
order.) 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Smith  of  Iowa).  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  was 
with  deep  regret  that  I  learned  of  the 
passing  of  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Ohio,  the  able  and  beloved  Michael 
J.  KiRWAN,  affectionately  known  to  all  as 
Mike. 

Mike  was  bom  in  Plains  near  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa.,  December  2,  1886,  and  was 
reared  in  humble  surroundings  in  the 
coal  mine  region. 

Mike  Kirwan  was  truly  a  man  of 
many  facets.  As  a  boy  he  worked  in  the 
coal  fields  and  as  a  youth  he  traveled 
throughout  the  United  States.  He  lived 
his  life  in  the  tradition  of  the  American 
boy  in  search  of  himself.  He  worked  his 
way  across  the  wild  west  as  a  trainman 
here,  as  a  cowboy  there,  then  in  oil  fields, 
wheat  fields,  and  even  a  lumber  camp. 

During  World  War  I,  he  served  as  an 
artillery  sergeant  in  France. 

He  served  two  terms  as  a  member  of 
the  Yoimgstown  City  Council  represent- 
ing the  fourth  ward.  Mike  was  first 
elected  to  Congress  in  1936.  and  sei-ved 
his  constituency  faithfully  until  his 
death. 

From  his  humble  beginnings,  he  forged 
ahead  as  one  of  the  main  bastions  of 
power  in  the  Democratic  Party  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  National 
Congressional  Committee  since  1947  and 
in  the  Congress  as  chairman  of  the  In- 
terior Subcommittee,  and  later  as  chair- 
man of  the  Public  Works  Subcommittee 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. He  served  as  a  member  of  the  Riv- 
ers and  Harbors  Committee  from  1937 
until  1943.  He  was  a  national  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Congress. 

Long  before  the  nationwide  concern  it 
has  today,  Mike  took  a  positive  interest 
in  the  preservation  of  our  national  en- 
vironment. The  impact  of  his  far-reach- 
ing proposals  can  be  seen  throughout  the 
Nation.  The  great  system  of  power  dams, 
reservoirs,  and  waterways  in  the  United 
States  are  in  a  great  measure  a  result 
of  his  leadership.  Mike's  deep  concern 
was  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  en- 
tii-e  Nation. 

Mike  was  a  verj'  unusual  person.  From 
his  humble  surroundings  and  lack  of  for- 
mal education,  to  have  carved  out  such 
an  extremely  successful  career  in  the 
service  of  his  fellow  man,  was  indeed  a 
remarkable  achievement.  He  had  un- 
swerving belipf  in  his  Creator  and  bound- 
less confidence  in  his  fellow  man.  He  was 
kind  and  considerate  and  yet  firm  in  his 


convictions  and  truly  dedicated  to  every 
cause  which  he  felt  was  right.  Mike's 
word  was  his  bond.  He  felt  a  deep  respon- 
sibility to  help  those  with  whom  he  lived 
and  for  his  constituents  for  whom  he 
worked  untiringly. 

I  was  privileged  to  be  Mike's  friend 
and  colleague  for  almost  30  years,  during 
8  of  which  Mike  was  dean  of  the  Ohio 
congressional  delegation.  Indeed,  he  was 
a  man  who  never  lost  his  simplicity.  He 
always  had  compassion  for  his  fellow 
men,  perhaps  because  he  understood 
them  so  well. 

Mike  acquired  numerous  honorary  de- 
grees and  was  even  a  member  of  the  Cow- 
boy Hall  of  Fame  and  had  been  appointed 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  as  well  as  the 
recipient  of  many  awards  for  his  efforts 
in  conservation. 

The  Nation  has  lost  a  distinguished 
legislator.  My  family  and  I  extend  our 
sympathy  to  the  members  of  his  family. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  Committee 
rises,  I  will  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  extend  their  own  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  material, 
and  in  my  own  remarks  I  will  include  a 
telegram  of  condolence  from  President 
Nixon: 

San  Clemente.  Calit. 
Mrs.  Michael  J.  Kibwan". 
Washingon,  D.C.: 

Your  husband's  death  brings  sorrow  to  the 
hearts  of  those  he  served  so  tirelessly  and  so 
effectively,  and  It  deprives  the  nation  of  an 
articulate  public  servant.  Mrs.  Nixon  and  I 
send  you  and  your  family  our  deepest  sym- 
pathy, us  well  as  the  hope  that  the  achieve- 
ments that  distinguished  your  husband's 
career  may  now  be  a  source  of  strength  and 
comfort  to  you.  May  God  bless  you  always. 

Richard  Nixon. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  no  one  was  dearer  or  closer  to 
me  than  Mike  Kirwan.  So  I  can  say: 

He  is  not  dead,  as  we  that  are  left 
shall  die: 

Age  shall  not  weary  him.  nor  the  years 
condemn. 

At  the  going  down  of  the  sun,  and  in 
the  morning. 

We  will  remember  him. 

Mike  Kirwan  has  departed  this  earth 
at  the  end  of  a  life  of  determination, 
dedication  and  hard  work. 

The  outstanding  funeral  tribute  in 
Young.stown.  Ohio,  last  Thursday,  when 
many  of  his  congressional  colleagues  at- 
tended was  an  indication  of  the  high 
place  that  Mike  Kirwan  held  with  his 
constituents,  his  fellow  public  servants 
and  all  those  who  knew  him. 

His  passing  was  a  bit  more  sorrowful 
for  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  since  Congress- 
man Mike  Kirwan  was  more  than  a  col- 
league. He  was  a  dear  friend,  a  trusted 
companion,  and  a  man  whose  friendshi.o 
I  beheld. 

When  I  first  came  to  Congress  in  1945. 
Mike  Kirwan  took  me  by  the  hand  and 
led  me  through  this  buUding  and  through 
the  mysteries  of  this  House.  I  was  always 
very  proud  of  my  association  with  him. 
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since  Congressman  Mike  Kirwan.  like 
myself,  was  a  native  of  the  northeastern 
Pennsylvania  coal  fields,  born  in  the  town 
of  Plains,  only  a  few  miles  from  my  home 
in  Wilkes-Barre.  He  worked  in  those 
mines  with  my  family,  my  neighbors, 
my  relatives  and  my  friends. 

Mike  Kirwan's  life  was  rugged  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  always  filled  with  the 
determination  to  pursue  the  right  and  the 
proper. 

His  career  began  at  the  tender  age  of 
7  as  a  slate-picker  in  the  Heidelberg 
Coal  Shaft  near  Wilkes-Barre.  He  used 
to  kid  us  at  the  University  Club,  when 
vre  would  ask  each  other,  "From  what 
university  did  you  come,  and  what  year?  ' 
We  would  say,  "Yale,  1926."  or  "Harvard. 
1924. "  Mike,  without  batting  an  eye. 
would  say,  "Heidelberg.  1904."  Most 
people  did  not  know  what  that  meant, 
but  some  of  us  did.  It  was  the  colliery  at 
which  he  worked. 

The  same  awful  working  conditions 
that  permitted  child  labor  abuses  which 
young  Michael  Kirwan  suffered  were 
later  put  to  an  end.  Some  40  years  later 
he  began  a  brilliant  career  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  where  he  al- 
ways voted  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  la- 
boring man.  and  the  betterment  of  work- 
ing conditions. 

Mixe  Kirwan  came  to  Washington 
with  the  beginning  of  President  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt's  second  term,  and  in  the 
years  to  follow  gave  leadership  and  fight 
to  all  of  the  social  and  economic  battles 
fought  in  these  Halls. 

I  v^lll  have  many  fond,  cherished 
memories  of  this  great  American  whose 
death  marks  the  termination  of  a  life 
of  service  for  all.  The  House  of  Reprc- 
Eentatives  will  be  lesser,  with  another 
distinguished  colleague  gone  to  the  final 
rollcall. 

Mike  Kirwan  had  the  persuasiveness 
of  Mr.  Sam,  the  conviction  of  John  F. 
Kennedy,  the  righteous  pursuit  of  Harry 
S.  Truman— and  like  ail  of  these  great 
Americans  whom  he  knew  and  served 
with,  he  most  of  all  loved  the  United 
States.  He  cared  for  the  preservation  of 
our  democratic  system  of  government, 
and  held  sacred  the  preservation  and 
expansion  of  its  natural  resources. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  we 
can  remember  Mike  Kirwan,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, but  I  prefer  to  recall  his  magnetic 
presence  as  being  that  of  a  proud  man. 

He  was  proud  of  his  country,  and 
never  reluctant  to  accuse  those  whom 
he  believed  did  not  hold  its  best  interest 
at  heart. 

He  was  proud  of  the  House  in  which 
he  served,  with  the  admiration  of  all  his 
colleagues. 

He  was  proud  of  his  esteemed  chair- 
manship on  the  Public  Works  Appropri- 
ations Committee,  wh-^-re  I  was  pleased 
to  serve  with  him  for  over  20  years. 

He  was  proud  of  his  district  in  Ohio 
whose  economy  and  \^-ay  of  life  were 
so  often  affected  by  the  role  the  Federal 
Government  played,  thanks  to  Mike 
Kirvv.vn.  in  making  life  there  a  little  bet- 
ter for  all  residents. 

He  was  proud  of  the  Democratic  Party, 
and  the  prominent  role  he  held  in  spear- 
n°?ding  its  congressional  campaign  com- 
mittee. 


He  wa.s  proud  of  his  Irish-American 
ancestry,  and  like  so  many  other  great 
Americans  in  this  tradition,  he  chose  a 
life  in  government  and  politics. 

There  are  many  ways,  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  which  I  could  bring  down  the  cur- 
tain on  the  life  of  Mike  Kirwan.  but  I 
think  Shakespeare  may  have  said  it  best 
in  the  fifth  act  of  Hamlet: 

Now  cracks  a  noble  heart. 
Good    night,    sweet    prince,    and    flights    of 
angels  sing  thee  to  thy  rest . . . 

Mrs.  Flood  joins  with  me  in  expressing 
oiu:  heartfelt  sympathy  to  our  old  friend 
and  neighbor,  Mrs.  Kirwan.  to  his  broth- 
er, John,  and  Mrs.  Zorzi,  still  our  neigh- 
bors in  Wilkes-Barre.  Pa. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  include  the  attached 
editorial  from  the  Times  Leader  Evening 
News,  of  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  for  July  27, 
1970.  in  the  Record,  immediately  follow- 
ing my  remarks : 

Michael  J.  Kirwan,  1886-1970 

The  death  of  Representative  Michael 
(Mike)  Kirwan,  famed  Ohio  Democrat  and 
one  of  the  most  powerful  figures  In  Congress, 
recalls  a  colorful  career.  He  was  a  native  of 
Plains  and  a  resident  of  Youngstown.  where 
he  represented  the  19th  congressional  dis- 
trict for  34  years. 

As  a  member  of  the  appropriations  com- 
mittee, chairman  of  its  sub-committee  on 
publ;c  works  and  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
congressional  campaign  committee,  among 
other  things.  Representative  Kirwan  was  the 
Dan  Flood  of  his  adopted  city,  both  In  popu- 
larity and  activity.  He  belonged  to  an  earlier 
generation  than  his  local  counterpart.  How- 
ever, they  were  close  personal  friends  as  well 
as  political  allies. 

Representative  Kirwan  came  by  his  emi- 
nence the  hard  way.  In  boyhood,  he  worked 
at  the  Heidelberg  breaker  and  when  notables 
at  a  Washington  dinner,  on  one  occasion, 
were  asked  to  reveal  their  alma  maters,  he 
rose  and  stated  proudly,  "Heidelberg,  '07." 
The  other  guests  were  Impressed  at  the  men- 
tion of  the  famed  German  university  until 
they  learned  later  that  he  was  referring  to 
the  anthracite  mine  where  he  was  employed. 

His  career  Included  tours  of  duty  as  a  vet- 
eran, trolley  conductor,  laundryman  and  rail- 
roader before  he  entered  politic!^  and  was 
elected  to  the  city  council  of  Youngstown. 
Such  was  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held 
in  his  district,  he  ran  ahead  of  Franklin 
Roosevelt  In  one  election. 

One  of  the  best  informed  men  in  the  capi- 
tal despite  his  lack  of  a  formal  education,  he 
always  had  the  courage  of  his  convictions  as 
well  as  a  rare  sense  of  humor.  An  indication 
of  his  .stature  was  his  annual  St.  Patrick's 
Day  party  which  attracted  everyone  of  im- 
portance from  the  F>resident  down. 

He  never  forgot  Wyoming  Valley,  which  he 
left  in  1907.  returning  frequently  for  dinners 
and  personal  visits.  He  was  easily  one  of  our 
most  distin:;ulshed  sons  as  well  as  an  out- 
standing public  servant. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  very  able  and  dis- 
tinguished Speaker. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
each  and  every  one  of  us  who  .served  with 
Mike  Kirwan  and  knew  M^ke  Kirwan 
had  our  lives  enriched  by  tl;e  fact  that 
our  journey  in  life  crossed  each  other  s 
path. 

Mike  Kirwan's  life  was  one  of  the 
most  unu.sual  of  any  person  m  the  en- 
tire history  of  the  United  States.  His 
life  was  one  of  ambition,  of  determina- 
tion, of  courage,  and  dedication  and 
love  to  God  and  countrj-.  His  life  is  an 


inspiration  for  all  others  to  follow,  par- 
ticularly for  tlie  youth  of  America.  Over- 
coming great  difficulties  as  he  did,  tak- 
ing advantage  of  our  institutions  of 
government,  he  was  elected  by  tlie  peo- 
ple of  his  district  to  serve  in  this  great 
bodi",  starting  \x1th  the  75th  Congress 
and  continuing  in  this  body  until  his 
death  a  short  v,-hile  ago  in  the  91st 
Congress. 

During  Ills  service  he  made  contribu- 
tions that  placed  him  among  the  truly 
great  legislators  of  our  Nation's  history. 
There  is  no  one  whose  love  of  America 
was  stronger  or  more  clearly  evidenced 
than  the  love  that  Mike  Kirwan  had 
during  his  lifetime.  He  v^as  not  only  one 
of  the  outstanding  legislators  of  our 
Nation's  history  but  was  also  one  of  the 
great  Americans  of  the  entire  history 
of  our  country. 

He  was  a  man  of  firmness  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties,  but  in  his  rela- 
tionship to  his  fellow  human  beings  he 
was  a  man  who  had  an  overabundance 
of  kindness  and  of  understanding.  Each 
and  everyone  of  us  could  tell  many  pleas- 
ant incidents  we  had  with  Mike  Kirwan 
during  his  service  in  this  body,  but  to  me 
the  most  important  thing  v^as  his  love  of 
his  country,  his  love  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  his  dedication  to  the 
service  of  the  people  of  his  district,  his 
State,  and  our  country. 

In  the  passinp;  of  Mike  Kirwan  the 
House  of  Representatives  ha.s  lost  one  of 
its  greatest  Members.  His  contributions 
will  always  occupy  the  foremost  pages 
in  the  legislative  history  of  our  great 
country. 

His  love  of  Mrs.  Kirwan  was  always 
evidenced,  as  well  as  his  love  for  his  fam.- 
ily— gentle,  direct,  kind.  All  of  us  will 
miss  MuiE  Kirwan  very,  verv'  much.  He 
will  leave  a  vacuum  that  is  going  to  be 
diflQcult  to  fill.  While  no  one  is  indispens- 
able in  life,  I  tiiink  we  can  fairly  say  that 
Mike  Kirwan  represented  about  the  best 
thi^t  is  humar.ly  possible  in  his  service  to 
his  people,  his  State,  and  to  our  country 
and  in  his  love  of  this  body  and  in  his 
dedication  to  the  service  of  the  United 
Stales  not  only  on  the  domestic  level  but 
also  on  tile  foreign  level.  Mikf  Kirwan 
had  developed  to  the  point  of  being  an 
institution  in  his  district  and  in  thi.s 
body,  an  institution  based  upon  respect 
and  based  upon  affection. 

In  his  passing  I  have  lost  a  very  dear 
and  valued  friend  whose  memory  I  shall 
always  treasure. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  lost 
one  of  its  finest,  noblest,  and  most  effec- 
tive Members. 

I  kno'.v  I  express  the  sentiments  of  all 
my  colleagues  when  I  extend  to  Mrs. 
Kirwan  and  her  loved  ones  our  deepest 
sympathy  in  their  bereavement. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, all  of  us  who  had  the  privilege  and 
the  honor  of  knowing  Mike  Kirwan  are 
deeply  grieved  by  his  passing.  Of  course, 
during  his  extended  illness  it  was  a 
matter  of  deep  concern  to  us  that  he 
v^-as  not  with  us  and  was  suffering. 

Mike,  by  any  standard,  was  a  most, 
most  unusual  man.  He  was,  in  the  finest 
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American  tradition,  a  self-made  man 
and  tliis  is  one  of  the  higliest  tributes 
I  can  pay  any  man. 

His  life,  as  I  saw  it,  exemplified  the 
typical  American  success  story,  and  this 
is  certainly  a  success  story  unmatched 
in  my  time  in  the  political  arena. 

Mike  was  a  colorful  individual  in  a 
wonderfully  unique  way.  When  they 
made  Mike  they  broke  the  mold  and 
threw  it  away.  There  was  nobody  else 
like  him,  during  my  association  with 
literally  hundreds  of  Members  of  the 
House,  and  I  doubt  that  in  the  future 
there  will  ever  be  one  like  him. 

We  all  knew  Mike  as  a  really  great  guy 
and  also  as  an  outstanding  legislator. 
Mike  knew  what  the  rules  were  and  he 
played  the  game  in  a  fine  style  and  in 
a  fair  way.  He  wanted  to  win  if  he 
thought  he  was  right,  and  he  usually  did, 
but  he  did  it  in  a  fine,  upstanding,  typi- 
cally American  way. 

I  can  say  without  hesitation  or  quali- 
fication that  I  will  miss  Mike  Kirwax  a 
great  deal.  I  was  privileged  to  know  him 
especially  well  because  of  my  previous 
service  on  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations, where  Mike  served  so  long  and 
so  exceptionally  well. 

I  can  say  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart 
that  Mike  Kirvv.\n  was  one  of  the  great 
giants  in  this  House  during  the  time  in 
which  I  have  served  here. 

He  was  a  dear  friend,  and  one  whom  I 
shall  miss  very  greatly  in  the  months 
and  years  ahead.  It  is  with  the  most 
heartfelt  feelings  I  extend  my  condo- 
lences to  Mike's  family  and  his  friends. 
We  shall  all  remember  him  most  fondly. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

I  yield  to  the  very  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  iMr.  Albert). 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  MncE 
KiRv.'.^N  stood  out  in  this  Chamber  as  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  our  gen- 
eration. He  stood  on  the  horizon  like  a 
trJl  tree,  and  to  paraphrase  Edwin  Mark- 
ham,  when  he  fell  he  went  down  like  a 
kingly  cedar,  and  left  a  lonesome  place 
against  the  sky. 

MrKE  KiRWAN,  as  the  distinguished 
gentleman  in  the  well  has  said,  was  a 
man  of  many  facets.  To  me  he  typified, 
in  an  individual  way,  the  great  American 
dream.  He  came  from  the  coal  mines 
of  liis  native  Pennsylvania  up  to  the 
Capitol  of  his  Nation  in  his  long  struggle 
against  great  odds.  In  his  determination, 
he  succeeded  not  only  in  his  life's  work 
but  also  in  becoming  an  outstanding 
human  being  among  his  fellows. 

Mike  was  a  pillar  of  the  House  and  of 
the  Democratic  Party.  He  was  tlie  second 
ranking  member  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee,  chairman  of  its 
great  Public  Works  Subcommittee,  and 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  National 
Congressional  Committee. 

No  man  is  more  responsible  than  he 
for  our  country's  expanded  water  re- 
source development,  including  flood  con- 
trol, pollution  control,  water  supply, 
pov.er  generation,  navigation,  irrigation, 
and  recreation.  No  man  worked  harder 
to  protect  and  develop  our  priceless  and 
irreplaceable  national  resources.  He  was 
the  staimch  guardian  of  our  national 
forests,  our  fish  and  wildlife,  and  our 
great  public  lands. 


Mike  Kirwan  believed  deeply  in  in- 
vesting in  the  development  of  human 
beings.  He  was  the  devoted  friend  and 
advocate  of  the  student,  the  poor,  and 
the  American  Indian.  He  spent  his  life- 
time paving  the  way  that  others  might 
have  a  better  life  and  better  opportuni- 
ties. 

I  agree  with  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  that  when  Mike  was  made  by  the 
good  Lord  he  broke  the  mold,  because 
while  he  was  in  a  sense  a  typical  al- 
though outstanding  Horatio  Alger  story 
personified,  at  the  same  time  he  was  one 
of  the  most  unique  individuals  I  have 
ever  known.  Like  Napoleon,  he  had  no 
model  and  no  successor.  He  was  the  one 
and  only  Mike. 

Mike  Kirwan  was  a  friend  of  man; 
he  was  my  friend:  he  was  a  great  col- 
league. I  shall  miss  him  as  long  as  I  live. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  join  all  my  colleagues 
in  extending  to  Mrs.  Kirwan.  to  their 
family,  their  children  and  grandchildren 
and  friends  my  deepest  .sympathy. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  I  yield  to  the  very  dis- 
tinguished majority  whip,  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  iMr.  Boggs>  . 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  subscribe  wholeheartedly  to  what  has 
been  said  by  our  distinguished  Speaker, 
by  our  distinguished  minority  leader,  by 
our  distinguished  majority  leader,  and 
the  others  who  come  here  today  to  pay 
a  tribute  to  Mike  Kirwan.  It  is  certainly 
not  a  last  tribute,  becau.se  anyone  who 
spent  30  years  with  him,  as  I  did,  could 
never  contemplate  this  being  a  last  trib- 
ute. His  mark  is  left  on  all  of  those  who 
knew  him  or  were  associated  with  him. 

Mike  Kirwan  was  a  man's  man.  yet 
he  was  beloved  by  woman:  he  was  a  dedi- 
cated man.  yet  an  understanding  man; 
he  was  a  man  who  loved  his  constituency, 
and  yet  he  had  the  breadth  and  the 
knowledge  to  understand  that  it  was  only 
a  part  of  a  great  continental  nation. 

Mike  was  a  builder  above  all.  His  mon- 
uments are  everywhere. 

There  were  so  many  qualities  that 
Mike  Kirwan  had  that  one  fails  to  find 
adequate  words  to  describe  them:  His 
sense  of  deep  loyalty  to  his  family,  his 
church,  his  country,  his  party,  and  his 
friends;  his  knowledge:  his  keen  under- 
standing of  the  American  political  scene; 
and  his  awareness  of  the  ancient  admo- 
nition that  he  who  does  not  understand 
tiie  connection  between  morality  and 
politics  does  not  understand  either  one. 
So  we  just  bid  Mike  farewell.  Evei-y 
man  who  served  with  him  shares  a  part 
of  Mike.  In  the  immortal  words  of  John 
Donne.  "Do  not  send  to  know  fo'-  whom 
the  bell  tolls;  it  tolls  for  thee." 

In  a  sense  all  of  us  arc  lesser  men  be- 
cause of  Mike  Kirwan's  having  left  us. 
The  people  of  Ohio — taid,  indeed,  the 
people  of  the  United  Statrs — last  an 
able  and  devoted  leader  with  the  passing 
of  Mike  Kirwan. 

Wlien  I  first  came  to  Ccngrcss,  ir.  1940, 
Mike  Kirwan  was  alread  ■  known  as  an 
able  and  hard-working  Me.nber  of  this 
body.  He  had  been  elected  to  Congress 
for  two  terms,  and  had  ;  heady  earned 
the  resi:>ect,  the  esteem,  an^.  the  affection 


of  all  of  us  who  were  privileged  to  serve 
with  him. 

MncE  Kirwan  leaves  us  w:fh  a  price- 
less legacy:  a  lasting  example  of  what  a 
Congressman  can  and  should  be.  Each 
of  us  should  aspire  to  the  mark  set  by 
this  able  and  dedicated  public  servant, 
this  unselfish  and  compassionate  human 
being. 

^Axs.  Boggs  and  I  have  lest  a  dear 
friend,  and  this  Congress  has  lost  an  able 
and  beloved  Member.  Together,  v.e  ex- 
press our  deepest  sympathies  to  the  fam- 
ily of  Mike  Kirwan. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chainr-.-^n,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  'Mr, 
Mahon^  . 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  join  oth- 
ers in  tribute  to  the  life,  seivice,  and 
character  of  our  late  and  beloved  friend, 
Mike  Kirwan. 

America  has  lost  a  threat  and  good 
man. 

I  have  lost  a  good  and  always  helpful 
friend.  Mike  was  a  .oyal  man.  Countless 
and  unnumbered  are  the  times  when  he 
helped  me  in  my  work  as  chairman. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  with  him 
throughout  his  nearly  28  years  on  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  While  he 
served  on  a  niunber  of  subcommittees 
over  the  years:  Interior,  Public  Works, 
War,  Labor-Federal  Security,  LegLsla- 
tive-Judiciarj'.  and  Deficiencies,  plus 
numerous  special  subcommittees,  per- 
haps his  most  distinguished — certainly 
his  longest  and  best-known — efforts  were 
in  the  fields  of  our  obligations  to  the 
American  Indian  and  in  the  preservation 
and  development  of  our  precious  and 
priceless  natural  resources. 

His  good  deeds  in  behalf  of  the  Ameri- 
can people — including.  I  would  add,  com- 
ing generations — are  shiningly  inscribed 
across  the  pages  of  American  history. 

Mike  Kirwan  was  the  legislative 
champion   of   conservation. 

He  stood  tall  in  his  love  of  America; 
his  love  of  country  burned  with  the 
fierceness  of  a  streak  of  lightning. 

He  stood  tall  in  the  esteem  of  the  peo- 
ple of  his  Ohio  constituency.  They  sent 
him  here  17  successive  times  and  when 
his  work  was  done,  he  ranked  seventh 
in  seniority  in  the  service  of  the  House. 

But  he  ranked  first  in  the  hearts  of 
his  constituency  and  high  in  the  esteem 
of  his  colleagues. 

The  work  of  his  hands  will  stand  with 
time. 

Though  a  man  of  humble  beginnings, 
he  rose  to  a  position  of  great  public  trust. 

Mike  Kirwan's  tireless  efforts  and 
lasting  accomplishments  recall  President 
Kennedy's  observation  that  any  man  can 
change  the  world  and  every  man  should 
try. 

That  is  one  of  his  great  legacies  to 
posterity. 

May  God  bless  his  memorj^  and  give 
comfort  to  Mrs.  Kirwan  and  all  of  his 
^oved  ones. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  further  tribute  to 
this  distinguished  American,  I  include 
at  this  point  the  set  of  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions on  the  day  of  Mike  Kirwan's  pass- 
ing. 
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The  resolutions  follow: 

RESOLVTIONS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS OF  THE  House  of  Represent.^tives 

ON  the  Late  Honorable  Michael  J.  Kirwan 

OF  Ohio 

Whereas,  on  July  27,  1970,  the  Honorable 
Michael  J.  Kirwan,  full  of  years  and  full  of 
honors  and  in  his  34th  consecutive  year  as  a 
Member  of  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, answered  the  last  roll  call  and 
Joined  the  Congress  of  the  Hereafter;  and 

Whereaa,  Mr.  Kirwan  was  one  of  the  most 
devoted,  respected,  and  beloved  Members  ever 
to  serve  in  the  Halls  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; and 

Whereas,  Mr.  Kirwan,  through  his  nearly  28 
years  as  a  Member  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  recognizing  the  serious  ne- 
glect of  the  precious  and  priceless  natural 
resources  cf  our  Nation,  became  America's 
legislative  champion  of  conservation  with  an 
une.xcelled  dedication  to  the  protection,  pres- 
ervation, and  development  of  these  re- 
sources, thereby  lifting  up  a  standard  for 
others  to  follow;  and 

Whereas,  throughout  his  27  years  of  service 
on  the  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Interior  and  Related 
Agencies,  including  13  years  as  its  Chairman, 
Mr.  Kirwan  vigorously  and  successfully  sup- 
ported more  adequate  provision  for  the  edu- 
cation, welfare,  health,  and  resource  develop- 
ment of  the  American  Indian,  for  the 
preservation  and  development  of  our  national 
park  system,  our  national  forests,  our  fish  and 
wildlife  and  mineral  resources,  and  manage- 
ment of  the  great  public  lands  of  the  West: 
and 

Whereas,  during  his  15  years  as  a  member 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  for 
Public  Works  for  Water,  Pollution  Control 
and  Power  Development  and  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  including  the  last  6  years  as 
its  Chairman,  Mr.  Kirwan  provided  outstand- 
ing leadership  in  expanding  the  essential 
water  resource  development  of  the  country, 
including  flood  control,  pollution  control, 
water  supply,  power  generation,  naviga- 
tion, irrigation,   and   recreation;    and 

Whereas,  the  thousands  of  completed  pub- 
lic projects  and  facilities,  yielding  Innumer- 
able benefits  to  this  and  coming  generations, 
are  living  testimony  to  the  foresight,  per- 
severance, and  persuasion  of  Mr.  Kirwan;  and 

Whereas,  Mr.  Kirwan,  a  deeply  religious 
man,  prideful  of  his  humble  beginnings  and 
epitomizing  what  Emerson  had  in  mind  when 
he  said  that  America  was  but  another  name 
for  opportunity,  was  possessed  of  those  qual- 
ities of  honesty,  simplicity,  candor,  and 
genuine  goodness  of  character  which  gained 
him  the  respect  and  love  of  his  colleagues 
and  a  national  circle  of  friends;  and 

Whereas,  Mr.  Kirwan.  over  his  long  years 
of  ceaseless  effort  and  dedication,  contributed 
mightily  and  lastingly  to  the  building  of  a 
better  America;  and 

Whereas,  surely  lime  will  surroimd  the 
work  of  his  hands  with  a  lasting  veneration; 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  we.  the  Members  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  sharing  the 
universal  feeling  of  grief  at  the  loss  of  this 
truly  great  American  and  legislative  cham- 
pion who  has  crossed  the  river  to  rest  in 
the  shade,  extend  our  deepest  .sympathv  to 
Mrs.  Kirwan  and  others  of  the  family,  to"  his 
relatives,  and  others  of  that  wide  circle  of 
admiration  and  universal  respect;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  en- 
tered In  the  journal  of  the  Committee,  a  copy 
sent  to  Mrs.  Kirwan.  and  that  arrangements 
be  made  to  include  a  copy  in  the  appropriate 
ceremonial  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Adopted  July  27,  1970. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  very  distinguished  ranking  mem- 


ber of  the  minority  on  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  <Mr.  Bow) . 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  reminded  of  those 
words  of  Longfellow : 

Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime, 
And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time. 

Mike  Kirwan  has  left  his  footprints  on 
the  sands  of  time,  not  only  in  this  coun- 
try, but  throughout  the  world. 

I  am  particularly  reminded  of  the  great 
effort  Mike  Kirwan  made  on  behalf  of 
the  people  of  Samoa.  That  island  terri- 
tory was,  in  a  sense,  the  poorhouse  of  the 
Pacific.  But,  because  of  the  great  work 
there  that  Mike  Kirwan  was  responsible 
for  during  his  tenure  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  it  is  now  a  pearl  in  the  Pacific 
Through  his  efforts  the  children  of 
Samoa  now  receive  education,  roads  ha\  .■> 
been  built,  and  industries  have  been  de- 
veloped. This  is  just  one  of  the  many 
places  in  the  world  that  will  always  be 
a  better  place  to  live,  because  it  is  in- 
delibly marked  with  the  footprints  of 
Mike  Kirwan. 

But  most  of  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
reminded  of  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  his 
own  district.  Because  of  Mike  Kirwan, 
dams  and  reservoirs  have  been  built,  and 
industries  kept  there.  It  is  my  great  for- 
tune that,  in  a  redistricting  not  long  ago. 
part  of  his  district  was  assigned  to  me, 
including  a  good  bit  of  his  home  county, 
Mahoning  County.  In  the  work  that  I 
have  done  in  that  county  in  the  past  I 
have  never  ceased  to  admire  and  respect 
the  great  affection  the  people  of  his  home 
town  and  county  had  for  him. 

Last  week  we  attended  the  funeral 
rites  for  Mike  Kirwan.  A  feeling  of  great 
sadness  was  evident  all  over  the  city.  The 
flags  were  flying  at  half  mast  and  all 
the  city  buildings  were  draped  in  mourn- 
ing. They  remember  him;  they  will  not 
forget  him. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  much  that  can 
be  said  about  Mike  Kirwan  as  a  legisla- 
tor, and  as  a  statesman,  but  to  me  the 
great  strength  of  Mere  Kirwan  was  his 
capacity  to  be  a  friend.  Regardless  of 
which  side  of  the  aisle  one  was  on,  Mike 
Kirwan  was  a  friend,  a  devoted  friend, 
and  one  that  all  could  turn  to. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  miss  him, 
but  I  cannot  feel  that  he  will  be  gone 
from  this  Chamber  because  his  accom- 
plishments will  always  be  remembered. 
Many  of  us  will  hope  to  continue  what 
Mike  Kirwan  did  here  for  his  country, 
and  for  the  people  we  all  represent. 

To  Mrs.  Kirwan  and  the  children  I  ex- 
tend my  condolences — but  lie  has  lived 
long  and  well,  and  God  was  good  to  him. 
I  am  certain  there  must  be  a  feeling  in 
that  family  of  joy  at  having  shared  Ufe 
with  him,  and  gratitude  that  God 
made  him  the  man  he  really  was  and 
kept  him  with  them  for  so  many  years. 
He  was  a  magnificent  man  and  we  shall 
all  miss  him  so  very  much. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the  gen- 


tleman fnjin  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Rivers  » . 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  death 
of  Mike  Kirwan  is  a  tragedy.  It  has 
come  at  the  wrong  time  in  the  critical 
era  through  which  we  are  passing  but 
death  never  takes  a  holiday.  Death 
knows  no  season.  The  poet  has  said: 

The  leaves  have  their  time  to  fall,  the  rose 
to  wither  at  the  north  winds  breath,  but 
thou  hast  all  seasons  for  thine  own,  Oh, 
Death. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Mike  Kirwan  was  a 
poor  man's  Congressman.  Mike  Kirwan 
v.as  the  idol  of  those  who  labor.  He  was 
an  authority  i  n  poverty  because  he  en- 
dured poverty  in  his  early  days.  He  used 
to  reminitce  about  the  days  when  he 
"rode  the  rods."  He  spoke  of  the  days 
when  he  was  a  hobo.  He  spoke  of  the  days 
of  labor's  fight  for  survival  during  the 
early  days  of  the  labor  movement — of 
which  he  was  a  part.  Mike  Kirwan's 
foraial  education  v.as  limited,  but  his 
knowledge  was  great.  He  knew  America 
as  few  men  do — North,  East,  South,  and 
Wr^t  and  every  section  loved  him.  In  the 
House  of  Represenlati\es  he  had  no  en- 
emies. He  was  unanimous.  He  had  the 
affection  of  men  of  all  areas  and  all  po- 
litical convictions.  He  defended  tlie  in- 
stitutions of  the  House  and  he  was  con- 
temptuous of  those  who  tried  to  tear 
these  monuments  down.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Mike  Kirwan  was  the  epitome  of  Mark- 
ham's  tribute  to  Lincoln  when  he  said: 

He  held  his  place — Held  the  long  purpose 
like  a  growing  tree — Held  on  through  blame 
and  faltered  not  at  praise.  And  when  he  fell 
in  whirlwind,  he  went  down  as  when  a 
lordly  cedar,  green  with  boughs,  goes  down 
with  a  great  shout  upon  the  hills,  and  leaves 
a  lonesome  place  against  the  sky. 

In  these  hallowed  halls,  the  void  Mike 
leaves  will  never  be  filled. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics, 
the  gentleman  from  California  <Mr. 
Miller  i  . 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  cannot  very  well  say  any  more 
than  what  has  been  said  about  Mike 
Kirwan. 

But  I  would  like  to  rupplement  what 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  '  Mr.  Bow  > 
said  about  Samoa  and  the  educational 
system  in  Samoa. 

Mike  pioneered  in  this  field.  Ycu 
should  know  that  this  country  now  has  a 
contract  with  the  Indian  Government 
to  orbit  television  and  will  broadcast  into 
2,000  Indian  villages  where  they  l^ave  no 
schools  and  bring  education  to  them. 

This  is  going  to  be  one  of  the  great 
things  in  the  space  effort  because  it  can 
be  applied  all  over  the  world,  and  those 
of  us  who  loved  Mike  Kirwan  can  say 
that  he  pioneered  in  this  field. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  'Mr. 
Rooney I  . 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  is  with  a  heavy  heart  that  I  join 
my  colleagues  today  in  paying  tribute  to 
the  late  Honorable  Michael  J.  Kirwan 
of  Ohio.  'Mike"  Kirwan  was  m.ore  than  a 
colleague  to  me,  he  was  a  longtime  dear 
friend  with  whom  I  traveled  over  a  good 
part  of  the  world  and  a  man  I  greatly 
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admired,  and  will  greatly  miss.  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  know  Mike  ever  since  I 
came  to  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
1944  and  to  serve  witli  him  for  25  years  on 
the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
Mike  was  a  true  "pro"  and  I  can  remem- 
ber fondly  the  help  he  was  to  so  many 
of  us  when  we  were  newly  come  to  this 
body.  MiK£  was  a  candid  man  and  spoke 
his  mind  and  the  reaches  of  liis  imnd 
were  vast.  He  was  interested  in  the  envi- 
roiunent  back  in  the  days  when  it  was  not 
an  "in"  thing  to  be  so.  He  was  a  conser- 
vationist who  was  greatly  responsible  for 
savin,:,'  many  of  our  natural  resources.  He 
devoted  much  of  his  time  to  Indian  af- 
fairs and  was  deeply  concerned  about  his 
fellow  man.  He  had  a  certain  crispness 
about  him  that  comes  from  making  it  on 
your   own.   He    had   about   3   years   of 
formal  education  and  sweated  as  a  young 
boy  in  the  coal  mines,  worked  as  a  rail- 
road   brakeman,    lumberjack,    oil    field 
roustabout  and  a  fann  hand  before  en- 
tering politics.  But  this  work  did  not  em- 
bitter him.  rather  it  broadened  him  and 
gave  him  a  warmth  and  love  for  life  that 
he  communicated  to  all  around  him.  We 
shall  miss  a  true  friend,  a  giant  of  a  man. 
To  his  lovely  wife  Alice,  his  sons  and 
daughter  and  all  his  family  I  extend  my 
deepest  sympathy  and  prayers  in  this 
trying  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  Thursday,  along 
with  many  of  our  colleagTies  I  attended 
the  funeral  services  for  Mike  in  Youngs- 
town.  Ohio,  in  his  parish  church,  St. 
IJ:-endan's.  The  pastor  of  St.  Brendan's, 
the  Right  Reverend  Monsignor  Wil- 
liam P.  Maxwell,  V.F.,  delivered  a  moving 
eulogy  which  I  shall  now  share  with  my 
colleagues.  Monsignor  Maxwell's  remarks 
which  compose  a  true  picture  of  Mike, 
follow: 

My  dear,  Mrs.  Kir  wan,  members  of  your 
fanrlly,  and  your  relatives:  the  sincere  sym- 
pathy of  all  here  assembled,  that  of  the 
people  of  this  whole  area  and  In  many  dis- 
tant places.  Is  yours  to-day.  We  pray  our 
loving  Saviour  to  ease  the  burden  of  sorrow 
and  to  lift  the  weight  of  sadness  that  the 
death  of  Mr.  Klrwan  has  brought.  We  trust 
the  tribute  of  this  gathering  and  the  In- 
numerable words  of  praise  spoken  during 
these  days  will  give  some  degree  of  pleasure 
and  a  rightful  pride  to  lighten  the  darkness 
brought  by  his  passing  to  eternity. 

Reverend  members  of  the  clergy,  revered 
religious,  distinguished  associates  In  govern- 
ment, honorable  civil  officials,  grateful  con- 
stituents and  loyal  friends  of  "Mike"  Klr- 
wan: your  presence  here  on  this  sad  occa- 
sion, together  with  that  of  so  many  who 
would  like  to  be  here,  constitutes  a  strong, 
earnest  and  enduring  tribute. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  recount  for  you  the 
many  achievements  of  Mr.  Klrwan.  There  Is 
universal  agreement  that  his  life  has  been 
highly  successful.  His  difficulties  and  his 
triumphs  should  give  Inspiration  and  exam- 
ple to  those  whose  way  of  life  Is  hard.  His 
sturdy  qualities  of  truthfulness,  honesty, 
human  concern,  and  foresight,  encourage 
and  confirm  the  natural  benefits  of  these 
qualities  to  all  of  us.  And,  Oh!  how  we  could 
do  with  a  massive  emulation  of  his  love  of 
country  and  pride  In  this  great  nation  of 
ours! 

His  Speech  was  always  candid:  sometimes 
as  one  writer  commented  "without  rhetoric 
or  polished  grammar" — but  always  under- 
standable. On  one  occasion  he  stated  that 
the  secret  of  success  In  politics  Is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  "telling  the  truth." 


"The  American  people  are  not  dumb.  They  "What  does  It  profit  a  man  to  gain  the  whole 

.  . 1 1  „i — .  .  !„,.  -*  .v-i V,,...      world  and  suffer  the  loss  of  hU  soul?" 

He  was  a  good  parishioner.  While  regular  In 
his  attendance  at  church  he  was  in  no  way 
ostentatious.  He  received  the  Sacraments  and 
participated  to  the  extent  he  could  in  the 
activities  of  the  parish.  He  was  not  one  to 
Interfere,  to  be  critical  or  demanding;  and 
yet,  on  occasion,  he  made  kindly,  interested 
and  helpful  suggestions.  In  the  twenty  five 
years  I  have  known  him  he  never  refused  a 
request  made  of  him  for  the  parish,  whether 
It  was  of  his  time,  his  presence,  or  his  purse 
His  name  and  tichlevements  will  be  long 
remembered.  He  goes  now  to  receive  his  re- 
ward for  a  life  of  service  to  his  family  and 
to  his  fellow  men,  and  for  a  life  of  faithful 
love  of  his  Creator.  In  the  light  of  Glory  in 
the  very  presence  of  God,  he  will  experience 
what  "eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard 
neither  hath  It  entered  into  the  heart  of 
man,  the  things  God  has  prepared  for  those 
that  love  Him."  Into  that  glorious  realm  our 
thoughts  and  our  prayers  go  with  him.  And 
before  the  throne  of  the  Most  High  God  he 
will  continue  to  represent  us — to  put  in  a 
prayerful  word  for  each  of  us.  May  he  rest  in 
peace.  Amen. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
lost  a  wonderful  friend.  Ohio  has  lest  a 
champion— as  has  Oklahoma— and  the 
Nation  has  lost  a  patriot  and  statesman. 
The  death  of  Mike  Kirwan  leaves  a 
great  hollow  in  the  hearts  of  all  his 
friends  and  a  great  void  in  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Congress. 

In  their  beautiful  resolution  of  tribute 
to  Mike,  his  colleagues  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  referred  to  him  as 
"one  of  the  most  devoted,  respected,  and 
beloved  Members  ever  to  serve  in  the 
Halls  of  the  House  of  Representatives." 
In  no  respect  did  they  overstate  the 
case. 

Here  was  a  man  who  truly  knew  what 
it  means  to  be  an  American — what  it 
means  to  live  in  a  land  of  freedom  and 
opportunity — if  ever  any  man  did.  For 
he  rose  from  the  humblest  of  beginnings, 
faced  tremendous  hardships,  went  to 
work  while  still  a  small  boy  and  learned 
at  an  early  age  the  meaning — and  the 
value — of  hard  but  honest  toil. 

But  he  overcame  all  the  obstacles — the 
early  death  of  his  father  from  "miner's 
asthma,"  the  lack  of  formal  education, 
the  years  in  the  mines,  the  grueling  phy- 
sical labor,  the  war,  the  depression— 
and  made  a  monumental  success  of  his 
life  and  an  enviable  contribution  to  the 
improvement  of  life  in  his  Nation:  this 
free  Nation  which  had  given  him  hfe's 
greatest  gift — opportunity.  What  a  tre- 
mendous message  this  life  brings  to  those 
today  who  have  eyes  to  see  and  ears  to 
hear. 

MncE  KiRWAN  had  great  compassion. 
But  he  knew  the  difiference  between 
compassion  and  the  sentimental  "do- 
goodery"  which  so  often  passes  for  com- 
passion in  today's  world.  Mike  knew  how 
to  cry  and  he  knew  how  to  fight.  He  knew 
how  to  laugh— as  perhaps  only  the  Irish 


uuiy  be  confused  about  a  lot  of  things;  but 
they  are  not  dumb."  D'ya  see  the  point  I 
mean?" 

Mr.  Klrwan  challenged  his  audiences,  when 
ciunpaigning,  to  watch  his  honesty.  "Watch 
me  like  a  hawk,"  he  would  say.  "If  you  catch 
me  taking  a  short  cut,  you're  fools  If  you 
don't  vote  me  out  of  office."  Perhaps  we  might 
say  his  scorn  for  tho  glamor  side  of  govern- 
ment  and  his  disdain   for  a  "phony"  any- 
where spring  from  his  deep  sense  of  honesty. 
The  list  of  his  accomplishments  Is  a  long 
and  varied  one.  For  his  own  district,  adjoin- 
ing areas.  In  distant  parts  of  the  country, 
even  In  the  Pacific  Islands.  Many  of  these 
measures  received  prompt  backing  because 
their  need   or   usefulness   was  readily   seen. 
Others,  the  Importance  of  which  he  perceived 
clearly,  were  seen  but  slowly  by  his  colleagues. 
Patience,  sometimes  impatience,  and  deter- 
mined perseverence  finally  won  his  goals  in 
most  cases.  While  I  am  deeply  Impressed  by 
his  constructive  efforts  to  secure  educational 
opportunities  for  American  Indians  and  chil- 
dren In  the  far  reaches  of  the  Pacific,  there 
Is  another  Instance  of  his  concern  that  Is 
amazing.  Interested  somewhat  by  chance  In 
the  need  to  wipe  out  a  certain  beetle  that 
was   destroying   a   vast   timber   area    in   the 
West,  he  secured  the  money  from  Congress 
and  saved  a  great  amount  of  timber,  sufficient 
la   quantity   to   build  more   than   a   nUllion 
five-room  homes!  But  It  is  not  the  magnitude 
of  the  results  that  amaze  me;  rather  It  Is  Ills 
readiness   to   help   In   a   worthwhile   under- 
taking. 

Despite  his  contacts  with  people  of  note 
and  distinction  and  his  participation  In 
events  of  tremendous  importance  he  never 
lost  the  common  touch.  He  enjoyed  these 
contacts  and  his  part  in  great  affairs;  he 
even  showed  a  Justifiable  pride:  yet  he  was 
essentially  a  simple  and  humble  man.  To  one 
and  all  he  was  glad  to  answer  to  the  friendly 
name  of  "Mike".  And  he  Judged  a  man  not 
by  who  he  was  but  by  what  he  was,  with  a 
special  warmth  for  the  man  he  called  "Joe 
Doakes", 

It  has  been  said  that  he  was  a  devout  man 
because  he  made  frequent  use  of  a  rosary. 
I  was  delighted  to  learn  that  his  attachment 
to  this  old  fashioned  devotion  was  so  well 
known.  I  understand  how — as  his  fingers 
moved  over  the  worn  beads  and  he  mur- 
mured through  habit  his  Paters  and  Aves — 
he  beheld  vividly  in  his  mind  a  review  of 
some  of  the  outstanding  events  In  the  life  of 
Christ,  from  His  birth  to  His  death  and  re- 
surrection. And  along  the  way  he  watched 
the  gracious  concern  of  Jesus  for  His  mother. 
Through  this  meditation  he  renewed  his  al- 
legiance to  his  Lord,  drew  Inspiration  and 
courage,  found  strength  to  meet  his  own 
problems  and  to  continue  his  work  for  the 
good  of  mankind. 

I  would  not  say  he  was  devout  because  he 
.said  his  rosary,  but  rather  he  said  his  rosary 
because  he  was  devout.  He  did  not  wear  his 
religion  on  his  sleeve,  as  the  saying  is.  He 
lived  It.  It  was  part  of  him;  not  something 
to  \ie  considered  separately  from  himself.  His 
concern  for  others,  his  Idealism,  his  charity: 
these  things  were  not  some  special  featiu-es 
of  the  man;  they  were  part  of  him.  an  exter- 
nal expression  of  his  spirituality.  Yes,  I  would 
say  he  was  a  devout  man. 

Because  he  was  a  devout  and  humble  man 
It  was  his  wish  to  have  his  last  earthly  func- 
tion m  his  parish  church;  In  his  church  of 
St.  Brendan  In  which  he  has  worshipped 
God  for  more  than  half  of  his  long  life.  Here 
with  his  family.  In  the  midst  of  his  neigh- 
bors, with  his  friends  from  near  and  far 
gathered  round,  he  wanted  to  lay  down  his 
earthly  labors  and  enter  into  the  Joy  of  the 
Lord.  In  seeking  this  simplicity  I  feel  he  was 
expressing  the  desire  to  emphasize  the  spiri- 
tual on  this  occasion.  He  had  a  great  balance 
In  the  Importance  of  worldly  and  spiritual 
things.  He  echoed  the  scriptural  question: 
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do and  he  knew  how  to  win  an  argu- 
ment. And  he  had  one  special  gift  for  the 
role  he  played  in  Congress — he  knew  how 
to  give  without  being  taken. 

For  several  years  now,  Mike  Kirwan 
has  been  my  neighbor  down  the  hall  in 
the  Rayburn  Office  Building.  His  was  a 
friendly,  jovial  oflQce — the  nearer  it  got 
to  St.  Patricks  Day  the  more  friendly 
and  jovial  it  got — and  it  was  a  hard- 
working office.  You  learn  a  lot  about  a 
neighbor.  Mike's  office  bore  his  distinc- 
tive mark — and  he  was  a  good  neighbor. 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  thing  about 
Mike  Kirwan  was  the  way  he  loved  this 
country.  Pubhc  works  projects  all 
around  the  land  are  an  enduring  and 
working  monument  to  tliis  magnificent 
conservationist.  And  no  one  owes  him  a 
deeper  debt  of  gratitude  than  the  peo- 
ple of  Oklahoma  and  the  people  of  my 
first  congressional  district,  where  ver>' 
soon  the  Arkansas  River  will  be  navig- 
able to  the  port  of  Catoosa,  just  outside 
Tulsa,  and  the  heartland  of  America  will 
become  a  veritable  garden  spot  and  a 
new  center  of  commerce  because  of  the 
foresight  and  support  of  Oliio's  Mike 
Kirwan, 

I  salute  him.  I  shall  deeply  miss  him. 
And  I  join  with  my  colleagues  and  with 
Mrs.  Belcher  in  extending  my  deepest 
sympathy  to  his  dear  wife  and  to  his 
family. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  >ield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik)  . 

Mr.  'VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  we 
pay  tribute  to  the  memory*  of  a  great 
American,  a  great  Ohioan,  and  a  great 
Congi-essman.  the  Honorable  Michael  J. 
Kirwan.  Representative  from  Ohio. 

His  work  in  this  body  over  34  years 
adds  to  the  great  legend  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  times  of  Mike  Kirwan  were  not 
ordinary — and  Mike  was  not  an  ordi- 
naiy  man  or  an  ordinary  Member  of  the 
Congress. 

MmE  Kirwan  came  to  Washington 
after  an  early  life  of  hardship  and  pov- 
erty. He  came  from  a  large  family,  he 
worked  in  tire  mines  as  a  bi^eaker  boy,  he 
worked  in  the  limrber  mills,  he  worked  in 
the  steel  mills.  In  his  times,  he  did  the 
work  of  two  men.  He  labored  a  normal 
man's  span  of  hard  work  before  he  came 
to  Congress  in  1936.  His  work  in  Wash- 
ington began  a  second  labor.  The  first  50 
years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  working  for 
the  support  of  liis  family.  The  next  34 
years  were  spent  in  working  for  his  fellow 
man. 

Mike  Kirwan  represented  Youngs- 
town— "Steel  City,  U.S.A."  As  a  man,  he 
was  as  tough  as  the  steel  which  was  pro- 
duced in  his  district.  It  was  a  sorry  and 
wiser  man  who  tested  either  his  strength 
or  his  determination.  Anyone  who  lost  a 
n?ht  against  Mike  Kirw.an- remained 
the  loser.  In  his  conflicts  with  others,  he 
won  both  the  battle  and  the  war. 

And  yet  there  was  a  tendernes.?  about 
the  man  which  surfaced  time  and  time 
again.  In  his  own  hfe  experience,  he 
could  outline  the  tragic  sequence  of  the 
jnisery  of  man  and  the  efforts  of  the  law 
to  make  things  better.  His  heroes  were 
we  doers  of  these  times— President 
"oosevelt.  President  Truman,  President 
Kennedy,  and  President  Johnson.  The 


Nev.-  Deal,  the  Fair  Deal,  the  Nev  Fron- 
tier, and  the  Great  Society  were  the  mile- 
stones in  hi3  liie — the  markers  of  prog- 
ress in  making  our  society  respond  to  its 
times. 

Mike  Kirwan  worked  at  the  crucible 
and  at  the  forge  which  made  these  leg- 
islative programs  a  fii-m  and  permanent 
part  of  what  is  the  law  of  the  land.  In 
all  of  the  laws  which  have  increased  the 
opportunity  of  the  American  people  and 
the  security  and  the  dignity  of  every 
American  citizen,  Mike  had  his  part. 

The  gentleman  from  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  has  helped  make  the  laws  of  the 
land  as  stronc,  a.s  serviceable,  as  u'=eful 
to  man — as  the  steel  produced  in  his 
home  community.  They  will  endure. 
They  are  his  monument.  They  are  last- 
ing testimony  of  his  dedicated  service  to 
his  fellow  man. 

This  man  was  dean  of  our  delegation. 
He  was  my  friend.  My  profound  sympa- 
thy extends  to  his  wife  and  his  family. 
This  man  did  not  live  unto  himself— 
this  m.an  lived  and  worked  indeed  for  his 
neighbor  and  for  his  times. 

Mr,  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  i  Mr.  Edmondson  ) 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  first  visit  that  I  re- 
member Mike  Kirwan  making  to  Okla- 
homa with  his  lovely  wife,  and  the  im- 
pact that  he  made  upon  the  people  of 
Oklahoma  that  he  visited  there.  Mike 
Kirwan  could  have  been  elected  Gov- 
ernor, Senator,  or  President,  as  far  as 
the  people  of  Oklahoma  were  concerned. 
He  was  an  adopted  son  of  Oklahoma,  and 
he  Will  be  deeply  missed  for  all  time. 

I  would  like  to  hiclude  in  the  Record. 
as  part  of  this  tribute  today,  the  won- 
derful tribute  that  appears  in  Senator 
Kerr's  book  "Land,  Wood  and  Water." 
and  also  the  words  of  Joe  McCaffrey,  one 
of  the  finest  newsmen  of  the  Nations 
Capitol,  in  his  tribute  to  Mike,  along 
with  a  partial  list  of  the  many  honors, 
awards,  and  degrees  that  were  conferred 
upon  this  great  American. 

It  would  take  many  pages  to  list  all  of 
the  honors  and  tributes  which  were  ex- 
tended to  Mike  Kirwan  in  his  lifetime. 

A  memorable  picture  of  Mike  Kirwan 
appeared  several  years  ago  in  the  book, 
"Land,  Wood,  and  Water"  by  Senator 
Robert  S.  Kerr  of  Oklahoma; 

A  government  station  wagon  skidded 
around  a  sharp  turn  and  stopped  on  the  edge 
of  a  steep  cliff.  Below  was  a  sight  that  never 
falls  to  stir  the  souls  of  men,  a  swiftly  run- 
ning river.  A  strange  figure  for  this  primi- 
tive wilderness  hopped  agUely  out  of  the  car. 
Beside  his  guide's  tanned,  leathery  face,  he 
looked  pale.  He  wore  a  Homburg  hat  Jaunt- 
ily, and  an  overcoat.  He  said  In  a  voice 
slightly  touched  by  an  Irish  brogue,  "So  this 
is  it!" 

"Yes,  Congressman,"  replied  the  driver, 
"this  Is  Clearwater  River,  and  down  there  is 
Bruce's  Eddy." 

The  Representative  peered  down  Into  the 
deep  canyon  and  remarked  In  a  tone  of  awe, 
"  "Tis  beauty  and  power  both.  If  you  see 
what  I  mean." 

This  was  Congressman  Michael  J.  Klr- 
wan, onetime  coal  m.lner,  railroad  laborer, 
and  knockabout.  There  Is  much  of  the  spirit 
of  Wesley  Powell.  George  Maxwell,  and 
George  Norrls  In  him.  and  he  had  made  many 
of  their  dreams  come  true.  Though  repre- 


senting the  steaming  industrial  district  of 
the  Youngstown,  Ohio  area,  Mike  Kirwan 
has  made  deserts  bloom,  brought  cheap  elec- 
tric power  to  remote  farms,  and  saved  hun- 
dreds of  river  towns  from  the  gasping  ca- 
tastrophe of  flood. 

The  picture  is  broadened  by  some  ad- 
ditional excerpts  from  the  Senator's 
book : 

The  story  Is  told  of  Congressman  MUte 
Klrwan,  a  great  modern  champion  ol  water 
development,  being  asked  in  Boise,  Idaho. 
"Why  Is  It,  Congressman,  that  you,  a  Rep- 
resentative from  Ohio,  are  so  Interested  In 
water  development  of  the  West?  ' 

The  Congressman  stood  a  moment  with- 
out answering.  His  eyes  followed  the  path 
of  cars  back  and  forth  on  the  busy  street. 
Then  he  said  In  a  voice  faintly  colored  by 
the  brogue  of  his  ancestral  Ireland,  "Water 
development  anJ  irrigation  bring  pr<isper- 
Ity.  Prosperity  means  people  vrtll  buy  cars. 
And  every  car  going  up  this  street  has 
some  steel  In  It  made  in  my  home  town  of 
Youngstown.  Ohio." 

Congressman  Kirwan  Is  Chairman  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  that 
passes  on  funds  for  reclamation,  irrigation, 
water  conservation,  and  hydroelectric  power. 
Without  his  shrewd  bargaining  skill,  hlP 
tlniele;.:;  patience,  his  stubborn  -aiII  and 
Immense  dedication  to  conservaticn.  many 
dreams  would  have  been  broken  in  the  com- 
plex wilderness  of  Congressional  appropria- 
tions. When  the  chips  are  down  and  the 
committee  doors  closed.  It  Is  this  senti- 
mental Irishman,  hard-headed  scrapper  and 
dreamer,  who  has  come  through  with  the 
money. 

Day  after  day.  In  his  small  committee  room 
deep  in  the  bowels  of  the  Capnol,  Mike 
Klrwan  pores  over  papers  and  quections  wit- 
nesses with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  young  priest 
winning  his  first  convert.  Then  he  packs 
his  bag  and  goes  out  to  look  over  the  lay  of 
the  land. 

Tills  particular  trip  to  Clearwater  Lake 
began  hundreds  of  miles  away,  following  the 
course  of  a  great  river  all  the  way  to  a  pro- 
posed dam  site  and  reservoir  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Idaho, 

He  told  his  guide.  "Lefs  go  do-Arn  and  have 
a  look." 

The  station  wagoti  crept  down  a  steep  hill. 
Along  the  river's  edge.  Kirwan  got  out  and 
eagerly  walked  along  a  beaten  path  used 
by  fishermen.  With  each  step  his  enthusla.sm 
grew.  "For  sure,"  he  said,  "this  Is  a  good 
site,  I  can  see  how  ea-sy  it  will  br  to  dam 
and  Impound  the  river  and  Irrigate  the  land. 
We'll  get  it  through." 

The  guide,  a  little  uneasy  In  the  presence 
of  this  powerful  figure,  "grinned  happily. 
Mike  Klrwans  words  meant  that  another 
dream  would  come  true. 

Many  of  his  colleagues  have  wondered 
why  this  grandfather  who  had  toiled  in  the 
black  depths  of  a  Pennsylvania  mine  as  a 
boy  and  had  later  worked  as  a  railroad 
trainman,  would  be  so  Interested  in  water 
and  the  arid  lands. 

"What  does  he  get  out  of  It?"  some  a.sk. 

The  answer  is  simple.  Mike  Kirv/an  be- 
lieves in  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds,  and 
wants  to  hasten  the  day  of  its  rcalitv.  As  a 
youth,  he  traveled  about  the  West,  hitching 
rides  on  freights,  working  In  the  wheat  fields, 
lumber  camps,  and  ranches.  He  saw  all  the 
terrifying  waste  of  land  and  resources  that 
drove  Powell,  Maxwell,  and  Norrls  to  their 
evangelism.  While  Klrwan  rarelv  speaks  In 
the  Hou.-e,  cnce  m  awhile  his  feelings  boll 
over  and  he  talks  from  a  full  heart. 

A  few  years  ago  when  the  cry  of  "economy" 
was  clumsily  cutting  conservation  budgets, 
the  graying  Klrwan.  still  as  tough  a  fighter 
as  In  his  youth,  ro.se  in  the  great  well  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  said- 

"I  was  raised  In  the  foothills  of  the  Pocono 
Mountains,  and  I  remember  the  warnings  In 
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the  early  nineties  against  the  waste  of  our 
resources  'It  Is  wrong.  You  will  live  to  regret 
It.'  they  said.  We  were  going  into  the  forest 
and  burnlnt;  trees  that  It  took  God  two  hun- 
dred years  to  grow.  What  was  the  result? 
Today,  we  have  to  go  to  Canada  for  lumber 
and  wood  products  and  pay  three  times  the 
price.  We  have  wasted  land  and  water  Just 
because  we  are  afraid  to  spend  a  dime." 

Tlie  restless  rustling  In  the  House  died 
down.  The  Speaker  sat  stiffly  on  his  dais  and 
looked  affectionately  at  this  stocky  figure. 
"We  are  wasting  our  resources,  and  the  payoff 
when  it  comes  will  be  terrlflc:  all  because 
we  have  not  had  the  courage  to  spend  money 
to  save  our  resources.  From  Maine  to  Call- 
fomla,  there  is  waste  and  destruction  of  our 
natural  resources,  yet  every  time  we  try  to 
appropriate  some  money  to  correct  It.  the 
cry  is  that  we  must  economize." 

He  looked  earnestly  at  the  members  and 
went  on.  "If  you  will  spend  a  few  million 
dollars  correcting  the  evils  that  went  on  for 
two  hundred  years,  you  can  do  something  for 
posterity.  Don't  listen  to  those  who  will  tell 
you.  'Those  are  the  sins  of  our  fathers.'  I  say 
we  are  committing  sins  today  against  our 
land,  and  if  we  do  not  hurry  up  and  make  a 
fair  confession,  God  help  this  country  for  the 
next  htuidred  years.  Take  a  look  at  Lake 
Erie."  he  demanded.  "A  part  of  that  area  is 
in  my  district,  where  the  original  marker  was 
placed  Just  a  hundred  short  years  ago  to 
divide  Ohio  from  Pennsylvania.  The  marker 
today  is  back  three  miles  from  where  they 
placed  it.  Can  you  Imagine  the  highways,  the 
buildings,  the  land  that  dropped  Into  the 
lake?  Erosion  did  it.  Oh  no,  you  cannot  evade 
your  responsibility  and  still  have  a  $200  bil- 
lion income." 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  George  Norrls  in 
Mike  Klrwan  When  he  sees  a  river  running 
swiftly  down  Its  narrow  course,  he  envisions 
the  huge  gleaming  dam  and  the  power  con- 
verted into  low-cost  electricity,  lighting 
homes  far  across  the  lonely  land.  This  has 
placed  him  in  the  frontline  of  an  angry, 
ceaseless  battle  fought  in  the  corridors,  the 
cloakrooms,  and  on  the  floor  of  Congress. 

His  is  the  spirit  that  moves  mountains  and 
wins  minds.  In  every  corner  of  the  land,  in 
city  councils,  state  legislatures,  and  Con- 
gress, there  are  men  like  Mike  Klrwan  bring- 
ing ever  closer  the  great  hope  that  our  rivers 
can  be  transformed  into  benefactors  of  man- 
kind. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree  with  every  word 
Senator  Kerr  wrote  about  Mike  Kirwan. 
He  was  a  close  and  dear  friend,  and  one 
of  the  greatest  Americans  of  our  century. 
It  was  a  privilege  to  have  served  with 
him  for  nearly  18  years  in  this  House. 
Another  fine  picture  of  our  colleague 
was  painted  in  the  tribute  of  Joe  Mc- 
Caffrey on  July  27  to  Mike  Kirwan: 

Mike  Kirwan  lived  at  the  University  Club 
when  Congress  was  in  session,  but  he  never 
saw  the  in.side  of  a  college  or  university  as  a 
student,  hadnt  for  that  matter,  gotten  as 
far  as  high  school.  One  evening  at  a  dinner 
at  the  Club  the  guests  had  to  rise  and  give 
their  school  and  year.  When  it  came  Mike's 
turn  he  rose  and  said,  "Heidelberg,  1910". 
Aid  as  he  tcld  the  story  later,  he  would  add. 
"Le*  them  track  that  down". 

Before  he  was  a  teenager  Mike  had  set  out 
to  make  his  living.  He  worked  in  the  oil  fields, 
he  worked  on  the  railroads,  he  crisscrossed 
the  coimtry  until  he  went  Into  service  in 
World  War  One. 

Wlien  he  came  to  Congress  in  the  big 
Democratic  sweep  of  1936  he  knew  as  much 
about  the  48  states  as  any  University  man, 
and  his  love  for  his  country  was  as  great  or 
even  greater  As  a  member  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  Mike  served  for  some  time 
as  chairman  of  Its  Interior  subcommittee, 
charged  with  funding   the  Interior  depart- 


ment and  Its  reclamation  projects  around 
the  country. 

One  of  the  best  speeches  ever  made  in  the 
House  was  one  the  tough,  old  Irishman  from 
Youngstown  gave  without  a  note  presenting 
the  Interior  budget.  For  almost  an  hour. 
Klrwan  recited  the  needs  of  the  country  with 
the  conservation  fervor  of  Teddy  Roosevelt, 
he  ticked  off  project  after  project  which 
was  Included  in  the  bill,  and  pointed  out 
what  a  great  Investment  every  dollar  would 
be  because  It  was  doing  something  positive 
for  the  country.  When  he  finished  he  was 
given  a  standing  ovation. 

He  later  took  over  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee of  Appropriations  and  because  of  his 
work  there  and  on  the  Interior  Committee 
he  was  better  known  in  many  parts  of  the 
west  than  In  his  home  state  of  Ohio. 

Mike  was  an  individual,  one  of  the  few  to 
survive  the  antiseptic  even  sterile  politics  of 
the  last  few  years.  There  aren't  many  more 
because  Television,  unfortunately,  has  devel- 
oped a  new  kind  of  politician.  But  there  are 
few  who  will  contribute  as  much  to  their 
country  as  Mike  Klrwan  contributed  over  the 
last  thirty  years. 

Mike  Klrwan  was  a  man  who  was  "for" 
thinks,  a  positive  man,  not  a  negative, 
"aginer". 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree  with  Joe  Mc- 
Caffrey in  every  word  of  his  tribute. 

A  partial  list  of  the  honors,  awards, 
and  degrees  conferred  upon  Congressman 
MicH.^EL  J.  Kirwan  follows: 

OKL.^HOMA   CITY   UNIVERSFTT 

Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 
Doctor  of  Humanities  honorary  degree — 
awarded  for  his  contribution  to  the  welfare 
of  the  American  Indian  and  for  his  endeavors 
In  pushing  through  for  completion  the 
greatest  program  of  Conservation  and  Rec- 
lamation ever  known  to  man.  Presented 
March  25,  1960. 

VINCENNES   UNIVERSITY 

Vlncennes.  Indiana 

Doctor  of  Laws  Degree  honoris  causa.  Pre- 
sented June  6,  1960. 

UNIVERSITY   OP  ARKANSAS 

FayettesvlUe,  Arkansas 
Doctor  of  Laws  Degree  honoris  causa.  Pre- 
sented for  Congress  Kirwan's  support  of  the 
multl-purposo  development  of  the  Arkansas 
River  Valley.  Presented  January  28,  1961. 

UNIVERSITY   OF  TOLEDO 

Toledo.  Ohio 

Doctor  of  Laws  Degree  honoris  causa.  Pre- 
sented June  7,  1961. 

YOUNGSTOWN  UNIVERSITY 

Youngstown,  Ohio 
Doctor  of  Conservation — awarded  for  out- 
standing efforts  In  the  fleld  of  Conservation. 
Presented  May  28,  1963. 

COLORADO   STATE  UNIVERSITY 

Fort  Collins.  Colorado 
Honorary    Doctor    of    Civil    Laws    Degree. 
Presented  August  9,  1963. 

CENTRAL  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

Wllberforce,  Ohio 
Honorary  Doctor  of  Laws  Degree.  Presented 
Augtist  6,  1967. 

COWBOY   HALL  OF  FAME 

Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 
Charter  Life  Membership — presented 
March  25,  1960,  Membership  Includes  the  late 
Will  Rogers,  the  great  humorist,  and  others 
who  did  so  much  In  the  development  of  the 
West,  also,  Charles  Crelghton,  who  was  born 
In  Ohio  in  1820  and  died  In  1890.  Though  he 
did  not  go  beyond  the  sixth  grade  in  school, 
he  built  the  first  telegraph  line  from  St. 
Louis  to  San  Francisco,  doing  his  own  sur- 
veying. He  founded  the  City  of  Omaha,  Ne- 
braska and  Crelghton  University. 


ST.   LAWRENCE  SEAWAY   PIONEERS 

Honorary  Member— in  recognition  of  vision 
and  devotion  In  advocating  and  supporunc 
the  construction  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seawav 
and  the  creation  of  the  Eighth  Sea.  Presented 
June  29,  1961. 

SMITHSONIAN   INSTITUTION 

Appointed  by  Speaker  John  W.  McCor- 
mack  on  January  15,  1962  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stltutlon. 

Appointed    by   Speaker   John   W    McCor 
mack  on  January  15.  1962.  as  a  member  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Construction  of  a 
Building  for  a  Museum  of  History  and  Tech^ 
nology  for  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

NATIONAL   FISHERIES   AND   AQUARIUM  BOARD 

Appointed  by  Speaker  John  W.  McCormack 
on  January  26.  1963. 

NATION.AL   FISHERIES   INSTITUTE 

An  award  recognizing  efforts  in  estabUsh- 
ment   of   a   National   Fisheries   Center  and 
Aquarium  In  the  District  of  Columbia  Pre 
sented     April     29,     1963,     at     Philadelphia 
Pennsylvania.  ^ 

UNfTED  VETERANS   roUNCIL 

Life  Membership  was  pt. .sented  for  out- 
standing  leadership  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  Veterans  of  the  Armed  Services  of  the 
United  States.  Presented  January  18,  1954. 

UNITED  LABOR  CONGRESS 

AP  Of  L.  Youngstown,  Ohio 
Humanitarian  Award  presented  for  staunch 
support  of  organized  labor— being  an  out- 
standing humanitarian  and  a  great  Ameri- 
can.  April  15,  1958. 

MAHONING    VALLEY    FEDERATION    OF 
SPORTSMEN'S    CLUBS 

Award  for  his  efforts  In  behalf  of  Con- 
servation In  the  Mahoning  Valley.  Presented 
February   20,  1961. 

ASSOCIATED    MOTOR    CARRIERS    OF 
OKLAHOMA,    INC. 

Certificate  of  Merit  conferred  for  having 
shown  outstanding  leadership  and  service  to 
the  people  of  Oklahoma  through  statesman- 
ship and  sympathetic  understanding  of  their 
problems.  Presented  July  30,  1959. 

NORMAN    CHAMBER    OF    COMMERCE, 
NORMAN.    OKLA. 

Honorary  Lifetime  Membership  In  recog- 
nition of  his  many  years  of  outstanding 
service  to  oiu-  country  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

INDUSTRIAL    COMMISSION    OF   OHIO 

Medallion — presented  for  Distlngulflhed 
Service  to  the  Mahoning  Valley  Industrial 
Region.  Presented  March  9,  1961. 

ARKANSAS    BASIN    DEVELOPMENT 
ASSOCIATION,    INC. 

Certificate  of  Life  Membership  awarded  In 
sincere  appreciation  for  outstanding  leader- 
ship through  the  years  and  for  unwavering 
support  and  dedicated  service  to  the  program 
of  water  resource  development.  Presented 
March  13,  1964. 

UNITED    STATES    CAPITOL    HISTORICAL    SOCIETY 

Elected  a  Congressional  Founding  Mem- 
ber and  a  participant  in  its  program  to  en- 
courage a  better  understanding  of  American 
History  through  the  spread  of  Information 
on  the  founding,  growth,  and  significance 
of  the  United  States  Capitol,  as  a  symbol  of 
free  representative  government. 

LOS    ANGELES    COUNTY    BOARD    OF    SUPERVISORS 

Award  of  Merit  presented  in  recognition 
of  outstanding  accomplishments  while  serv- 
ing as  a  Member  of  Congress  for  twenty-eight 
years;  for  his  efforts  while  serving  as  Chair- 
man of  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Appro- 
priations for  the  Interior  and  Related  Agen- 
cies;  Chairman  of  the  Democratic  Congres- 
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sional  Committee  for  re-electing  Members  of 
Congress;  and  in  recognition  of  outstanding 
contributions  toward  the  advancement  of 
the  State  of  California  and  to  Los  Angeles 
County.  Presented  May  14,  1964. 

DISABLED   AMERICAN     VETERANS,  YOUNGSTOWN, 
OHIO 

Award  presented  in  recognition  of  his  long 
years  of  dedicated  service  in  behalf  of  Amer- 
ica's war  disabled  veterans.  Presented 
April  23,  1964. 

DUCKS    UNLIMITED     CONSERVATION     SERVICE 
AWARD,    CLEVELAND,    OHIO 

A^^'ard  for  outstanding  contributions  to 
the  cause  of  Migratory  Waterfowl  Conserva- 
tion and  the  preservation  of  North  America's 
Waterfowl  heritage  for  generations  to  come. 
Presented  October  5,  1967. 

NATIONAL    RECLAMATION    ASSOCIATION, 
HONOLULU,    HAWAII 

.A.ward  in  recognition  of  his  service  to  the 
Reclamation  Program  of  America,  of  his 
significant  contribution  and  devotion  to 
water  resources  development,  and  of  his  sup- 
port for  creative  water  management.  Pre- 
sented November  16,  1967. 

THE  NEW  FRONTIER  ORGANIZATION  OF  TRUMDULL 
COUNTY,  TRUMBULL  COUNTY,  OHIO 

Award  in  recognition  of  his  31st  year  as 
a  distinguished  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States;  With  appreciation  of  his  long  and 
outstanding  record  of  public  service  to  his 
own  district  and  to  the  Nation  at  large;  Ac- 
knowledgement with  gratitude  his  great  and 
successful  efforts  In  bringing  to  fruition 
an  impressive  number  of  public  projects 
which  have  materially  improved  and  en- 
hanced the  general  welfare;  With  sincerest 
felicitations  on  his  Birthday  with  the  hope 
that  he  may  continue  to  .serve  his  constit- 
tients.  his  party,  and  the  Nation  in  his  dis- 
tinguished manner  for  many  years  to  come. 
Presented  January  4,  1968 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE  AWARD EASTERN  ORTHO- 
DOX MEN'S  SOCIETY  OF  MAHONING  VALLEY. 
TOtJNGSTOWN,  OHIO 

Award  for  outstanding  service  and  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  the  Youngstown  Area 
Community.  Presented  February  10,  1968 

Mr,  EDMONDSON,  Mr.  Chairman,  to- 
day's tribute  to  Mike  Kirwan  is  only  a 
small  token  of  the  great  esteem  and 
affection  which  Members  of  this  House 
held  in  life  for  this  great  American.  I 
know  that  every  House  Member  and 
every  Member's  family  join  todav  in 
mourning  the  loss  of  this  beloved  col- 
league, and  join  also  in  sending  love  and 
deep  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Kirwan  and  all 
of  the  Kirwan  family. 

Mr.  PEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  vield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  '  Mr.  O'Neill  ) . 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr 
Chairman,  Mrs,  O'Neill  joins  me  in  ex- 
pressing our  deepest  sympathy  to  the 
•amily  of  Michael  Kirwan.  'We  are 
deeply  grieved  over  their  loss. 

The  death  of  Mike  Kirwan  seems  to 
end  an  era  not  only  in  Congress,  but  also 
in  America.  He  was  one  of  the  last  of 
a  Kind.  As  a  poverty-stricken  child  in  a 
mining  town  in  Pennsylvania.  Mike  was 
?h  u^^^  ^  remain  in  school  through 
me  third  grade.  However,  this  did  not 
make  Mike  embittered  or  unconcerned 
Mike  lived  life  to  the  fullest,  taking  part 
in  such  diverse  activities  as  a  migrant 
i*'orker,  streetcar  conductor,  wanderer. 
coal  miner,  and  steelworker.  invaluable 
experiences  which  later  made  him  truly 
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sympathetic  to  the  common  man  and 
dedicated  toward  progressive  legislation. 
He  believed  in  the  American  dream  be- 
cause he  felt  he  had  lived  it,  and  he  was 
going  to  help  others  live  it  also. 

As  a  legislator,  he  constantly  kept  his 
humble  origins  in  mind  and  as  one  of  the 
most  singiilarly  powerful  men  in  Con- 
gress, Mike  made  sure  that  the  laborer's 
rights  were  always  protected.  His  main 
concern  was  to  improve  the  lot  of  the 
worker  and  allow  ever>'one  to  partake 
of  the  good  life  that  Mike  believed  Amer- 
ica had  to  offer. 

As  a  friend,  Mike  was  sincere  and 
loyal.  There  was  never  a  time  when  I 
needed  his  help  that  it  was  not  readily 
given.  One  never  met  Mike  when  he  did 
not  have  an  amusing  story  to  tell.  The 
times  are  countless  when  Mike  would 
entertain  us  with  his  quick  wit  and  Irish 
charm. 

People  meant  a  lot  to  Mike,  not  just 
the  wealthy  and  powerful,  but  good  peo- 
ple. These  are  the  people  to  whom  his 
life  was  dedicated. 

Mike's  leadership,  wai'mth,  and  sparkle 
will  be  sorely  missed  in  the  halls  of 
Congress  and  I  will  miss  his  warm  friend- 
ship. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
South  E>akota  (Mr.  Reifel)  . 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mike 
Kirwan's  passing  leaves  an  empty  place 
that  cannot  be  filled  for  any  of  us  who 
came  to  know  and  love  him  and  cherish 
his  friendship.  Out  of  humble  origin  in 
the  Pennsylvania  coalfields  he  rose  to  a 
position  of  positive  leadership  for  good 
in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
America  and  her  public  domain  is  better 
preserved  for  the  ages — the  Indians  have 
received  better  treatment  because  Mike 
gave  a  life  of  unselfish,  dedicated  service 
to  the  land  he  loved.  He  was  always 
grateful  for  his  opportunity  to  do  his 
share  and  more.  One  of  his  remarks  when 
we  last  visited  was.  "My  country  has 
been  good  to  me,"  And  I  must  say,  he 
has  not  only  been  good  to  it.  but  also 
good  for  it.  He  was  among  those  who  did 
his  best  to  keep  America  more  than  a 
symbol  of  hope  for  all  her  people — he 
wanted  his  country  to  be  as  it  was  for 
him,  a  land  of  opportunity  and  fulfill- 
ment for  all.  My  deepest  sympathy  is  ex- 
tended to  his  family. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Florida  iMr. 
Pepper) . 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  have  the  privilege  of  joining  in 
the  tribute  to  the  great  statesman  and 
our  cherished  friend,  the  late  Honorable 
Michael  Kirwan. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  I  gazed  upon  the 
face  of  a  friend  for  the  last  time,  still  in 
death.  The  human  within  me  experienced 
the  natural  anguish  one  endures  when  he 
sees  in  death  one  •who  "a  short  time  ago 
lived,  loved,  felt  dawn,  and  sunset  glow." 
Yet,  to  the  faith  we  long  cherished  that 
the  soul  is  immortal  and  only  the  body 
passes  through  the  normal  cycle  of  life. 
we  now  have  the  comfort  of  the  scientific 
principle  that  matter  is  never  destroyed 
and  even  invisible  energy  is  but  another 
form  of  nsible  mass. 
So  we  know  that  only  the   body  of 


Mike  Kirwan  is  now  in  the  course  of 
nature's  mysterious  transformation  and 
renewal  of  life.  Not  only  is  his  soul  im- 
mortal but  his  life  will  Uve  on  into  the 
infinite  future  in  the  numerous  friend- 
ships, rare  in  quality,  wliich  he  made; 
in  the  echoes  of  his  innumerable  gener- 
osities: in  the  strains  of  his  laughter  and 
his  clieerful  ways  which  will  ever  live 
in  the  world  he  so  nobly  inhabited;  in 
the  face  of  America  which  he  so  magnifi- 
cently altered  and  improved,  in  utih- 
tarian  service  and  in  satisfying  beauty. 

Mike  Kirwan  is  an  American  success 
story  as  well  as  a  human  epic.  From  poor 
boy  working  in  the  mines  for  a  few  cents 
a  day  he  rose  to  be  one  of  tlie  mighty 
of  America,  respected,  loved  and.  if  the 
victim  of  an  enemy's  assault,  feared. 

In  his  party's  councils  he  was  strong, 
dedicated,  and  bold.  So  in  the  councils 
of  his  country  and  his  colleagues.  Let  the 
eye  scan  all  of  America  and  you  will 
hardly  find  a  place  which  does  not  bear 
the  noble  imprint  of  Mike  Kirwan  in 
the  decades  that  he  sen-ed  his  country 
in  this  Houte.  And  scan  the  Congress 
and  most  parts  of  America  and  you  will 
find  hands  which  shall  never  forget 
clasping  the  hand  of  Mike  Kirwan.  and 
ears  which  shall  never  lose  the  sound 
of  his  warm  voice,  and  hearts  in  which 
his  generous  and  brave  spirit  shall 
remain. 

So  Mike  Kirwan.  although  he  is  dead. 
still  lives  and  will  long  live.  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  tribute  to  him.  I  humbly 
pay  him  the  homage  he  so  richly  de- 
serves. I  shall  ever  cherish  his  friendship. 
My  wife  .joins  me  in  tender  sympathy 
to  his  loved  ones. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Abernethy) . 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  a  sad  day  for  all  of  us,  for  the  people 
so  ably  represented  in  this  House  by  our 
long  time  friend.  Mike  Kirwan,  for  the 
State  of  Ohio,  and  for  our  country. 

Although  Mikes  passing  was  not  en- 
tirely unexpected,  it.  nevertheless,  came 
as  a  shock  to  us  all. 

Mike  Kirwan's  service  over  a  long  span 
of  life — 83  years — was  unmatched  by  few 
men.  He  was  a  builder  and  a  conserva- 
tionist. Through  his  powerful  influence, 
vigorous  effort,  and  persuasiveness,  nu- 
merous projects  of  service  to  mankind 
have  been  constructed  over  our  Nation. 
As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittees  on 
the  Interior  and  Public  Works,  Mike  al- 
ways gave  everyone  a  hearing.  If  the  pro- 
gram or  project  before  him  bore  the  mar- 
gin of  benefit  to  the  public,  Mike  put  his 
great  weight  and  influence  behind  it.  If 
it  was  without  merit,  he  courteously 
passed  it  by. 

Although  a  dedicated  and  loyal  Dem- 
ocrat, Mike  Kirwan  was  not  partisan  in 
his  service.  Republicans,  as  well  as  Dem- 
ocrats, always  felt  free  to  seek  his  wise 
counsel  and  assistance,  and  if  their  posi- 
tion had  merit,  they  got  what  they 
sought. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  blessed  with 
many  friends.  And  life  would  be  so  dull 
without  them.  Mike  was  my  friend — my 
personal  friend — one  of  my  warmest  and 
dearest  friends.  Morning  after  morning 
I  had  breakfast  with  him  in  the  Long- 
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worth  Cafeteria.  Time  after  time  I  visited 
uilh  him  In  his  office.  And  on  so  many, 
many  occasions  we  enjoyed  an  evening 
together  at  a  social  function,  a  sporting 
event,  a  dinner,  or  just  a  gathering  of 
friends.  He  visited  my  State  on  several 
occasions.  On  two  occasions  he  came  at 
my  request  for  the  purpose  of  personally 
inspecting  local  public  works  projects. 
We  were  privileged  to  honor  him  with  a 
dinner  on  his  80th  birthday  in  Biloxi, 
Miss.  I  particularly  recall,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  dining  room  was  packed. 
Mere  charmed  them  with  his  humor,  his 
knowledge  of  government,  his  simplicity, 
and  his  cordial  manner. 

We  are  going  to  miss  Mike  Kirwan. 
The  Nation  will  miss  him.  But,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  will  always  remember  him 
for  the  good  he  brought  to  this  world  and 
to  our  country,  for  his  service  to  us  all, 
for  the  admiration  and  love  he  had  for 
his  wife  and  family,  for  the  joy  and  hap- 
piness he  brought  to  so  many,  and  for  his 
love  of  God  and  country.  He  was  a  dedi- 
cated, devout  Christian  man. 

I  wish  I  could  say  more,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  really  do  not  know  how.  As  Mike  would 
say,  "do  you  get  the  point  I  mean?" 

I  thank  our  Creator  for  the  life  of 
Mike  Kirwan.  And  I  extend  the  warmest 
sympathy  to  his  bereaved  family. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Price). 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  the  name  of  the  delegation  of  the  State 
of  Illinois  I  express  our  sincere  sympathy 
to  the  family  of  our  great  friend  and  col- 
league Michael  Kirwan. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  tribute  to  Mike 
Kirwan  does  not  convey  adequately  my 
deep  feelings  for  him.  These  words  can- 
not capture  my  emotions  to  their  fullest 
depth  in  honoring  Mike.  He  was  the  kind 
of  man  that  once  you  met  him  you  knew 
you  would  never  forget  him.  I  knew  him 
for  33  years  and  the  first  time  I  met  him 
I  felt  as  though  I  had  known  him  for  a 
lifetime.  Mike  was  simply  a  great  human 
being  who  lived  life  and  enjoyed  his  fel- 
low man. 

MncE  Kirwan  was  also  a  visionary.  He 
had  a  vision  of  a  great  America  whose 
resources  would  be  developed  to  their 
fullest  potential  and  whose  riches  would 
be  fully  protected.  Mike  was  an  environ- 
mentalist long  before  the  word  became 
popular  and  long  before  concern  over 
the  ecological  crisis  became  such  a  wide- 
spread issue.  Who  can  forget  his  plea 
for  support  of  the  public  works  and  the 
Interior  appropriation  bills  each  year 
and  his  description  of  these  as  the  "ail- 
American"  bills. 

Mike  was  a  pragmatist.  He  coupled  his 
vision  with  the  practical  knowledge  of 
political  life.  His  message  was  simple 
and  one  worth  repeating :  "To  accomplish 
something  you  needed  power.  You  do  not 
have  to  tear  down  the  system  to  build  it 
up.  You  work  within  and  change  the  sys- 
tem by  gaining  power." 

In  simple  but  forceful  terms  Mike 
Kirwan  was  what  is  right  with  America. 
He  demonstrated  how  a  young  man  who 
had  to  work  in  the  mines  as  a  youngster 
could  become  a  national  political  leader, 
skilled  in  legislative  and  party  poUtics. 
Mike  proved  that  with  determination  and 


industriousness    a    man    could    achieve 
what  he  wanted. 

I  deeply  mourn  Mike  Kirwan  s  pass- 
ing. His  absence  from  this  Chamber  will 
diminish  its  luster.  But  I  am  comforted 
by  the  warm  memory  of  33  years  of 
friendship  with  one  of  the  greatest  men 
with  whom  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
serving  in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Rogers  > . 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  wish  to  join  with  the  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  in  expressing  sym- 
pathy to  the  family  of  Mike  Kirwan. 

Mic  ael  Kirwan  was  indeed  a 
■strength  to  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives so  long  as  he  was  a  Member.  He  was 
first  of  all  an  American  who  understood 
and  appreciated  the  fact  that  America 
was  founded  upon  the  good  hard  work  of 
individuals  who  wanted  to  do  what  was 
right  and  step  in  the  right  direction. 

It  was  my  happy  privilege  through  the 
time  I  have  been  a  Member  to  come  to 
know  him  well  and  to  love  the  great  Mike 
Kirwan. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
and  others  did,  I  also  had  breakfast  with 
Mike  almost  every  morning,  and  we  had 
as  a  result  of  this  an  understanding  and 
a  knowledge  of  what  was  right  and  what 
was  wrong. 

We  will  miss  Mike  in  the  future. 
America  has  lost  a  great  citizen.  I  extend 
my  heartfelt  sympathy  to  his  devoted 
wife  and  family. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Dorn). 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  first 
came  to  the  Congress  23  years  ago,  I 
remember  very  vividly  meeting  Mike 
Kirwan.  He  stood  out.  along  with  the 
late  Sam  Rayburn  and  Joe  Martin,  as  a 
guiding  light  to  those  of  us  who  were  new 
to  the  Congre.ss. 

Mike  Kirwan  was  a  Congressman's 
Congressman.  He  enjoyed  helping  his  col- 
leagues, not  only  with  legislation,  but 
with  problems  in  their  respective  dis- 
tricts. I  do  not  believe  in  the  history  of 
the  Congress  there  was  ever  one  who  did 
more  to  develop  the  natural  resources 
and  waterways  of  our  land  than  did 
Mike  Kirwan.  There  is  hardly  a  river 
or  a  harbor  in  this  Nation  that  does  not 
bear  the  stamp  of  his  guiding  hand  in  its 
development. 

Although  a  great  Democrat,  loyal  and 
devoted  to  the  Democratic  Party,  Mike 
Kirwan  never  failed  to  put  his  country 
before  political  considerations.  Indeed,  he 
was  a  state.sman  of  the  highest  rank,  one 
who  stood  tall  in  the  esteem  and  admira- 
tion of  all  his  colleagues. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  beloved  colleague 
not  only  served  his  Nation  tlirough  his 
magnificent  service  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, but  he  also  served  his  coun- 
try in  time  of  war.  And  always  he  upheld 
the  ideals  and  principles  which  made  this 
Nation  great.  He  was  a  great  believer  in 
the  free  enterprise  system,  and  the  story 
of  Mike  Kirwan,  who  went  from  a  penni- 
less IrLsh  boy  to  become  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Congress  is  an  inspii-ation  to  men 
everywhere. 
Mike  Kirwan  was  also  a  devoted  fam- 


ily man,  with  fine  and  wonderful  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren.  It  is  to  these 
members  of  his  family,  and  to  his  de- 
voted wife,  Alice,  that  I  express  my  most 
heartfelt  sympathy,  and  that  of  Mrs. 
Dorn  and  my  family,  in  the  passing  of 
our  friend. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Steed). 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  his- 
torians come  to  write  the  true  story  of 
how  this  generation  filled  its  stewartship 
for  conserving  our  Nation's  natural  re- 
sources, the  name  of  the  late  Congress- 
man Mike  Kirwan  will  stand  foremost 
among  those  who  did  the  most  to  keep 
this  great  land  strong,  clean,  and  good. 
His  championship  of  all  those  things 
during  his  many  years  in  the  Congress 
will  become  a  beautiful  American  legend. 
His  mark  today  stands  in  every  section 
of  America  in  the  projects  built  through 
his  leadership.  Projects  protecting  our 
lands,  conserving  our  waters  and  retain- 
ing our  great  public  areas  and  forests 
bear  his  signature. 

No  State  was  better  served  because  of 
this  man's  determined  devction  to  keep- 
ing and  building  America's  resources 
than  did  Oklahoma.  My  fellow  Okla- 
homans  knew  and  loved  this  great  leader. 
They  will  cherish  his  memoi-y  as  our 
Indian  friends  say:  "so  long  as  the  grass 
grows  and  the  rivers  flow." 

There  is  no  Indian  tribe  in  the  country, 
and  especially  none  in  Oklahoma,  that 
did  not  benefit  from  his  knowledge  and 
interest  in  them  as  Indians  and  as  people. 
My  earliest  memory  of  being  a  fellow 
congressman  with  Mike  Kirwan  had  to 
do  with  the  help  he  gave  me  for  Indians 
of  Oklahoma. 

His  leadership  will  be  missed  but  his 
good  works  will  continue  on  through  the 
years.  I  know  his  wife  and  his  family  will 
find  consolation  in  the  high  regard  with 
which  he  was  and  is  held  by  the  citizens 
of  this  Nation,  and  especially  by  those  of 
us  who  served  with  him.  I  extend  my 
deepest  sympathy  to  them. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  to  join  with 
those  of  my  colleagues  in  an  expression 
of  personally-felt  loss  that  came  over 
me  when  I  learned  of  the  death  of  Con- 
gressman Michael  Kirwan.  When  I  first 
came  to  the  House  in  1955,  Mike  Kirwan 
was,  of  course,  a  legend  in  his  own  time. 
His  position  as  chairman  of  the  House 
Democratic  Congressional  Committee  in- 
sured that  new  Members,  as  well  as  vet- 
eran Representatives,  had  abundant  ex- 
posure to  the  qualities  that  rendered  him 
so  singularly  effective  for  the  many  roles 
he  was  able  to  fulfill  here. 

I,  for  one  shall  never  forget  the  kind- 
nesses he  offered  during  the  eariy  years, 
when  they  were  particularly  welcome. 
his  practical,  pungent  wisdom  about  the 
ways  of  the  House  and  congrer.sional  pol- 
itics, nor  his  Irish  wit  and  gregarious- 
ness  I  found  Mike  Kirwan's  manner 
and  personality  particularly  congenial. 
With  Mike  Kirwan  there  wa.s  usually 
no  problem  of  getting  acquainted. 

His  wit  could  bite,  and  I  am  sure  some 
Members  may  have  occasionally  felt  the 
sting  of  it.  or  when  the  chips  were  down 
Mike  Kirwan  had  no  match  in  ;he  busi- 
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ness  of  practical  politics.  I  need  not  give 
testimony  here  to  that  fact  that  Mike 
Kirwan  in  opposition  could  be  a  formida- 
ble foe.  But  if  a  Member  had  him  as  an 
ally,  problems  often  seemed  to  have  a 
way  of  disappearing,  and  either  way,  the 
fight  was  always  fair. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  personal  com- 
ment about  one  of  Congressman  Kir- 
wan's more  famous  extracurricular  ac- 
tivities. No  Member  who  ever  attended 
one  of  his  memorable  series  of  St.  Pat- 
lick's  Day  parties  would  ever  forget  It. 
These  celebrations,  which  became  an 
annual  affair,  were  obviously  a  source  of 
great  satisfaction  to  him.  Despite  the 
fact  that,  through  the  years,  his  hospital- 
ity resulted  in  the  largest  St.  Patrick's 
Day  parties  in  town,  they  never  became 
large  enough  to  be  impersonal.  Mike's 
personality  provided  the  cement  that 
could  hold  hundreds  of  friends  together 
in  a  spirit  of  the  warmest  friendship. 
Michael  Kirwan  became  what  he  was 
as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives through  the  force  of  his  own 
abilities.  He  earned  his  many  friendships 
the  hard  way,  with  sincere  and  genuine 
efforts  to  be  a  friend,  with  all  the  re- 
sponsibilities that  can  entail — including 
the  strongest  kind  of  personal  integrity. 
There  is  not  much  any  of  us  here  today 
can  add  to  his  reputation  and  esteem. 
We  can,  in  some  small  way,  celebrate 
our  ov\-n  good  fortune  in  having  been 
privileged  to  know  him.  In  my  own  way, 
I  shall  always  honor  both  the  memories 
and  the  man. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  honoring  Michael  J.  Kip- 
WAN.  Mike  as  he  was  known  to  virtually 
every  senior  Member  of  the  House  and 
Senate,  became  something  akin  to  a  con- 
gressional institution  during  his  34  years 
in  Washington.  He  was  known  for  hard 
work,  for  plain  talk,  frr  skilled  and  dis- 
ciplined leadership.  His  record  cf  ac- 
complishment— public  works  projects 
that  brought  water  to  the  country's 
farmlands,  that  produced  energy  for  its 
homes  and  factories,  that  shielded  mil- 
lions against  floods — is  monument 
enough  to  his  work  here. 

As  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee's  Public  Works  Subcommit- 
tee for  more  than  two  decades  and  its 
chairman  for  the  past  5  years,  Mike 
fought  for  pollution  control  and  environ- 
mental protection  long  before  such 
causes  became  fashionable.  Other  efforts 
now  modish — conservation  of  fish  and 
wildlife,  for  example,  or  opening  up  op- 
portunities for  the  American  Indian- 
were  among  Mike's  most  cherished  per- 
sonal goals  during  his  years  on  the  In- 
terior Subcommittee. 

Mike's  contribution  to  his  countrj'— 
and  this,  I  want  to  emphasize,  is  not  an 
exaggeration— have  not  often  been  par- 
alleled in  the  Congress.  I  cm  proud  to 
have  knou-n  him  as  a  close  personal 
friend  and  colleague. 

Mke  was  born  poor.  Working  in  Ohio's 
?nmy  coal  mines  and  railroad  yards  as 
a  young  man,  he  learned  respect  for  hon- 
fst  labor.  He  never  forgot  what  it  is  like 
w  be  a  working  man.  His  ardent  support 
Jor  social  legislation— legislation  rang- 


ing from  labor  rights  to  medicare — never 
flagged  during  his  years  in  Washington. 
He  travelled  widely  before  entering  pub- 
lic life,  earning  his  way  as  a  roustabout 
in  oil  fields  out  west  and  as  a  lumberjack 
in  timber  camps.  During  World  War  I 
he  was  decorated  while  serving  with  com- 
bat artillery  units  in  France.  His  back- 
ground gave  him  an  insight  into  the  di- 
versity of  American  life,  and  American 
people — and,  still  more  significantly,  an 
insight  into  the  common  bond  that  links 
us  all  as  countrymen. 

First  elected  to  Congress  in  1936,  Mike 
served  Ohio's  19th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict for  nearly  34  years. 

He  served  well,  Mr.  Chairman. 

He  never  shunned  a  legislative  battle 
for  a  cause  he  felt  just.  He  never  shrank 
from  an  issue  merely  because  it  was  con- 
troversial. He  never  broke  his  word  to  a 
man  or  broke  faith  with  the  people  he 
represented. 

He  will  be  missed  here. 

I  extend  my  heartfelt  sympathy  to  his 
wife,  Alice,  his  children  and  grandchil- 
dren. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  insert  in  the  Record 
a  fine  editorial  from  the  Youngstown 
■Vindicator  of  July  28.  1970 : 

Michael  J.  Kirwan 

Congressman  Michael  J.  Kirwan,  known 
l;.e  country  over  as  simply  'Mike,"  the  one- 
time coal  mine  breaker  boy,  was  an  In- 
domitable fighter,  from  his  days  down  in  the 
holes  in  eastern  Pennsylvania's  mine  section 
to  his  era  on  Capitol  Hill.  Jusi  a-s  he  fought 
against  injustices  to  the  workingman  with 
which  he  wrestled  as  a  labor  union  member, 
he  'oattled  valiantly  and  courageously  against 
the  Illness  which  ended  a  long,  unbroken  and 
highly  productive  career  in  Congress  marked 
by  countless  contributions  to  the  welfare 
and  progress  of  his  home  district  and  the 
nation. 

The  Youngstown  congressman,  stricken  In 
his  17th  t.erm,  was  an  elementary  school 
dropout,  yet  by  all  applicable  standards  he 
was  an  educated  man  and  one  of  Congress' 
most  influential.  Mr.  Kirwan  attained  his 
education  in  the  "bootstrap"  manner.  In 
his  later  years  and  as  a  result  of  his  enduring 
interest  in  the  humanities,  conservation  and 
reclamation,  he  received  honorary  degrees 
from  numerous  colleges  and  universities.  It 
was  noted  by  a  colleague  when,  in  1961  he 
was  honored  by  Oklahoma  City  University 
that  "In  a  sense  It  Is  the  House  of  Flep- 
resentatlves  and  the  American  wav  of  life 
which  are  honored  by  the  award  to  Con- 
gressman Kirwan." 

•      •      • 

Mr.  Kirwan's  formal  education  was,  Indeed, 
limited,  but  formal  education  Is  only  one 
way  of  arriving  at  tnith.  Innumerable"  con- 
tacts and  personal  relationships  with  people 
from  virtually  all  around  the  world  gave  him 
a  deep,  mature  perspective  and  thorough 
knowledge   of  human   aff.alrs. 

Mr.  Kirwan  represented  19th  District  citi- 
zens for  nearly  34  years.  Among  the  principal 
reasons  for  the  congressman's  continuity  of 
service  are  the  district's  bountiful  water 
supply  and  accompanying  flood  control  pro- 
gram established  because  of  Mr  Kirwan's  in" 
fluence  in  Congress.  He  was  chairman  of 
the  Public  Works  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  and  second 
ranking  member  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. He  also  had  spent  many  vigorous 
and  fruitful  years  as  head  of  the  Democratic 
congressional    campaign    committee. 

Seniority  alone  would  not  have  given  him 
the  influence  he  wielded  In  such  groups,  his 


national  reputation  as  a  conservation  au- 
thority or  his  exalted  position  in  national 
poUtics  as  chairman  of  the  party's  campaign 
committee.  It  was  his  strength  of  character 
and  his  outstanding  ability  which  Impressed 
not  only  his  colleagues  but  those  back  home 
who.  election  after  election,  chose  to  send 
him  back  to  Washington  as  their  spokesman. 
As  it  was  In  the  old  adage  about  the 
prophet  in  his  own  country,  some  in  the  I9th 
District  may  not  have  realized  the  stature 
which  Mr.  Kirwan  had  attained  not  only  in 
national  politics  but  also  national  policies. 
He  probably  was  even  better  known  through- 
out the  West  than  he  was  in  his  own  slate 
because  of  his  work  in  behalf  of  reclamation. 
In  1960  a  book  by  Sen.  Robert  S.  Kerr  of 
Oklahoma,  then  one  of  the  country's  fore- 
most authorities  on  land  and  water  manage- 
ment, gave  considerable  space  to  Mr.  Kirwan 
who  was  compared  with  the  late  Sen.  Georp» 
Norris  of  Nebraska  for  his  outstanding  effort* 
for  conservation. 

.Vr.  Kirwan's  decisions,  indicating  his  com- 
prehensive grasp  of  public  needs  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  should  be  met,  earned 
him  the  respect  of  fellow  congressmen  The 
Mahoning  Valley,  of  course,  will  never  forget 
how  much  it  owes  to  him  for  his  efforts  in 
behalf  of  additional  water  resources  and  flood 
control  facilities  and.  naturally,  the  years 
of  hard  work  that  he  put  in  as  he  fought 
for  a  low-cos-  method  of  helping  the  district  s 
economy,  the  Lake  Erie-Ohio  River  water- 
way. It  was  hard  for  him  to  accept  the  fact 
that  people  of  his  own  state.  Including  pub- 
lic officials  and  Industrial  figures  who  would 
have  benefited  by  the  proposed  canal,  never 
gave  him  the  cooperation  that  would  have 
l^.elped  mak2  the  waterway  a  reali-.y.  This 
I  ndoubtedly  was  one  of  the  greatest  disap- 
polntnunts  of  his  public  life. 

Mr.  Kirwan  was  a  strong  supporter  of  an 
adequate  national  defense  even  though,  ■with 
;ome  members  of  Congress,  this  policy  was 
nevt-r  popular.  For  many  years  he  sought 
relief  for  'Sfoungstown  lii  the  form  of  the 
Crab  Creek  flood  control  project  upon  which 
work  ha.s  already  been  begun  It  Is  unfortu- 
nate that  he  will  net  be  able  to  see  this 
important   operation  completed. 

It  can  be  said,  we  believe,  that  Mr.  Kirwan 
was  staunchly  and  enthusiastically  Demo- 
cratic, yet  he  never  allowed  political  expedi- 
rncy  to  alter  his  personal  philosophy  as  it 
concerned  district  or  national  policies.  He 
may  have  been  the  only  man  who  told  his 
President,  face  to  face,  to  "go  to  hell!"  Presi- 
dent Truman  had  appoini^d  an  Ohioan  to  an 
important  gDvernnitnt  po^x  without  con- 
sulting the  congressman  who  told  Mr. 
Truman  he  was  upset  Truman  replied  that 
as  President  he  didn't  have  to  consult  with 
anyone  and  this  provoked  Mr.  Kirwan's  politi- 
cally historic  observation. 

We  don't  mean  to  imply  that  Mr  Kirwan 
was  perfect.  In  fact,  most  of  his  strength 
came  from  his  humanness,  his  Imperfection. 
His  anger,  when  aroused,  was  deep  and  last- 
ing. Yet  this  fact,  too,  probably  contributed 
to  h:s  influence  in  the  House;  It  was  a  wrath 
to  be  feared. 

Mr.  Kirwan  leaves  much  to  the  district  and 
the  nation  he  served  .so  long  so  well.  He  had 
a  vital  part  In  what  some  analysts  have  called 
the  greatest  program  of  conservation  and 
reclamation  ever  known  to  man,  and  always 
with  the  national  concept  In  mind. 

It  is  recalled  that  in  1961  district  industrial 
leaders  honored  Mr.  Kirwan  for  his  service 
to  the  district  and  the  nation.  A.  S.  Gloss- 
brenner,  then  president  of  Youngstown  Sheet 
and  Tube,  offered  a  citation  which  hailed 
Mr.  Kirwan  as  a  "self-made  man  who  is 
recognized  among  men  for  his  great  capacity 
for  understanding  and  accomplishment. 
Coming  from  a  humble,  austere  beginning, 
he  fought  his  way  to  the  top  by  sheer  force 
of    his    own    character    and    determination. 
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His  life  Is  a  symbol  cf  success  and  light  of 
hope  to  the  people  of  the  world  .  .  .  the  Ameri- 
can success  syjry !" 

The  Mahoning  Valley  never  has  had  a  rep- 
reoentative  who  accomplished  so  much,  not 
only  for  his  own  district  but  for  the  nation 
as  well.  He  built  dams  and  reservoirs,  he 
helped  protect  the  nation's  forests,  he  fought 
for  water  conservation  and.  above  all.  his 
wa3  the  dream  of  a  beautiful  America, 
cherishing  it5  resoures,  which  he  preached 
without  end. 

Mr.  McCl6rY.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a 
sad  day  in  this  House  of  Representatives 
as  well  as  in  the  Nation  as  we  pause  to 
pay  final  respect  to  our  late  colleague 
from  Ohio,  Congressman  Michael  Kir- 
wan.  Congresswan  Kirwan  had  a  long 
and  distinguished  service  in  this  body. 
His  straightforward  manner  and  his  rep- 
utation for  integrity  and  sincerity  helped 
to  eain  the  respect  and  affection  of 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  political 
aisle. 

As  a  new  Member  of  the  House  of 
Repre.-entatives  in  1963,  I  had  the  expe- 
rience of  a  brief  excliange  with  Con- 
gressman KiRvvAN  in  connection  with  a 
public  works  appropriation  bill.  While 
Congressman  Kirwan  appeared  to  deal 
sharply  with  me  on  that  occasion,  he 
later  called  me  to  the  committee  desk 
and  expressed  in  his  frank  and  open 
manner  a  warmth  and  friendship  which 
persisted  from  that  hour  to  his  final  days 
in  this  body. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  Mike 
KiRWAN's  rise  in  prestige  and  influence 
in  Democratic  Party  circles.  He  made 
fast  friends  and  he  held  the  friendships 
which  he  once  established.  It  seems  fair 
to  add  also  that  Mike  Kirwan  did  not 
forget  his  friends.  Likewise,  Meke  Kir- 
wans  friends  will  not  forget  him. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  recount  Con- 
gressman Kirwan's  record  of  service  and 
experience  in  the  course  of  his  long  and 
colorful  career.  Instead,  I  will  observe 
simply  that  Michael  Kirwan  was  a  man 
of  honor  and  great  humanity  who  rose  to 
a  position  of  importance  and  leadership 
in  his  party  and  in  the  Nation — and  in 
this  body  that  he  loved  so  well.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  expression  for  my  esteemed 
friend,  I  wish  also  to  communicate  on 
behalf  of  Mrs.  McClory  and  myself  our 
affection  and  deep  sympathy  to  his 
widow,  Alice,  and  to  other  members  of 
Congressman  Kirwan's  family. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
passing  of  Michael  Joseph  Kirwan 
takes  from  our  midst  a  distinguished 
public  servant  whose  heritage  is  em- 
bodied throughout  the  Nation  in  parks, 
dams,  reservoirs,  and  water  conservation 
projects.  Long  before  ecology  and  en- 
virorunental  concerns  became  popular 
Lssues,  he  championed  the  cause  of 
future  generations.  His  contribution  to 
the  irrigation  and  power  development  of 
the  West  remains  as  his  most  impres- 
sive monument,  the  achievement  of  a 
farsighted  statesman  to  whom  politics 
had  become  a  means  to  an  end— the  ad- 
vancement of  the  common  t:ood. 

Mike  Kirwan  was  a  truly  representa- 
tive American,  respected  by  his  col- 
leagues in  this  House  and  trusted  by  the 
people  he  served  so  faithfully  and  well 
through  the  years.  At  the  time  of  his 


passing  he  was  the  second  oldest  living 
Member  of  this  body  and  the  seventh- 
ranking  Member  in  seniority.  He  was  a 
lifelong  and  loyal  party  man,  who  be- 
lieved in  the  inherent  vitality  of  the 
American  two-party  system.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  Congressional 
Campaign  Committee,  he  not  only  toured 
the  land  in  behalf  of  the  party  he  loved, 
but  also  assisted  various  of  his  colleagues 
who  were  concerned  about  their  reelec- 
tion. I  was  one  of  those  who  was  the 
bcneficiar>'  of  his  assistance,  for  which 
I  am  eternally  grateful. 

His  interests  were  varied  and  colorful. 
At  once  modest  of  manner  and  vigorously 
determined,  he  gave  effective  leadership 
in  many  areas.  Among  his  concerns  were 
American  Indians  and  the  American  ter- 
ritories abroad.  He  was  an  honorary 
member  of  many  tribes,  and  took  pride 
in  the  fact.  In  the  Virgin  Islands  and 
Guam,  he  was  responsible  for  vitally 
needed  school  and  health  facilities,  es- 
tablished out  of  his  deep  concern  for 
human  welfare. 

His  background  was  wide  ranging,  and 
kept  him  in  touch  with  the  aspirations 
of  millions  of  Americans.  A  lifelong 
union  member,  he  was  never  afraid  of 
haid  work  nor  unfaithful  to  the  legiti- 
mate interests  of  labor,  The  son  of  an  im- 
migrant coal  miner,  he  worked  at  times 
as  a  breaker  boy,  a  railroad  brakeman,  an 
oilfield  hand,  a  lumberjack,  and  a  har- 
vest hand.  Later  he  sened  on  the  city 
council  in  YoungstowTi.  Ohio. 

His  was  the  American  stoi-y  of  the  poor 
boy  who  made  good. 

In  this  House,  his  service  on  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Subcommittee  was  outstand- 
ing, yet  he  found  time  to  serve  on  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution and  on  the  National  Fisheries 
and  Aquarium  Advisory  Board.  His  ar- 
dent advocacy  of  a  national  aquarium 
has  become  a  legend.  His  concerns  for 
veterans  reflected  his  experience  in 
World  War  I  with  the  AEP. 

To  his  widow,  Alice;  to  his  sons,  John 
and  Michael.  Jr.;  to  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Robert  Vaughn:  and  to  all  his  family  and 
friends:  I  extend  my  sincere  condolence 
in  their  loss,  a  loss  shared  by  the  Con- 
gress and  by  the  whole  Nation.  Surely 
they  are  comforted  at  this  time  by  the 
memory  of  his  life  and  achievements, 
which  have  desei-ved  the  words  spoken 
of  old,  "Well  done,  good  and  faithful 
servant.  Enter  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 
Mr,  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I,  too,  am  very  saddened  at  the  passing 
of  my  good  friend  Mike  Kirwan,  a  man 
I  have  known  and  admired  since  I  first 
came  to  Washington  in  1959.  His  death, 
coming  after  a  long  and  painful  struggle, 
creates  a  void  in  this  body  which  can 
not  easily  be  filled. 

In  addition  to  capably  serving  as 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Works,  he  found 
time  to  diligently  serve  his  party  for  23 
years  as  head  of  the  Democratic  Con- 
gressional Campaign  Committee.  For  his 
inspirational  work  as  head  of  this  com- 
mittee and  for  his  tireless  efforts  to  pro- 
mote the  ideals  of  the  Democratic  Party, 
he  shall  always  be  known  to  me,  and  I  am 
sure,  to  many  of  my  colleagues,  as  "Mr. 
Democrat." 


Mike  was  a  stouthearted  Irish  poll, 
tician  whose  anecdotes  were  legend.  As 
a  story  teller,  lie  was  unexcelled  and  we 
could  listen  for  hours  to  the  tales  of 
this  cliarming  man. 

Politics  was  his  life  and  he  lived  it  to 
the  fullest.  Those  of  us  that  were  for- 
tmiate  enough  to  have  been  close  to 
Mike  can  never  forget  his  sparkling  wit 
and  the  special  meaning  that  he  gave  to 
St.  Patrick's  Day.  I  am  sure  tiiat  "you 
get  the  point  I  mean."  Mike  we  will  miss 
you. 

On  behalf  of  Mrs.  Rostenkowski  and 
myself,  I  would  like  to  extend  my  sincere 
condolences  to  Mrs.  Kirwan  and  to  the 
entire  Kirwan  family. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
death  of  our  beloved  colleairue,  Michael 
Joseph  Kirwan,  marked  the  passing  of 
not  only  a  great  public  servant  but  a 
great  American.  He  possessed  the  spirit 
and  the  energy  similar  to  all  the  pioneers 
who  make  this  great  Nation  the  greatest 
in  the  world. 

Mike  was  one  of  the  few  pioneers  left 
who,  as  a  boy,  was  compelled  to  forgo 
school  in  the  early  grade  period  and  work 
to  support  himself  and  his  widowed 
mother  and  family.  His  education  was 
received  the  hard  way.  During  his  youth- 
ful working  days,  he  read  and  studied  in 
order  to  improve  his  mental  capabilities 
and  better  his  economic  situation.  He 
rose,  step  by  step,  to  be  one  of  the  most 
influential  Members  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

Congressman  Kirwan  was  respected, 
revered,  and  honored  by  all  who  made  his 
acquaintance.  He  was  called  upon  to  con- 
sult with  Presidents,  Senators,  Congress- 
men, heads  of  industry,  and  the  leading 
businessmen  of  the  Nation  on  matters  of 
legislation  and  public  development. 

He  was  a  conservationist,  a  developer, 
an  advocate  and  sponsor  of  dozens  of  the 
major  public  works  projects  which  the 
citizens  of  our  Nation  enjoy  today.  His 
life's  accomplishments  and  his  success 
are  a  glowing  example  to  our  present- 
day  American  youth  of  what  hard  work, 
honesty,  sincerity,  and  religious  devotion 
can  accomplish  in  this  great  free  land  of 
America,  He  will  be  missed  by  thousands 
of  his  friends  and  admirers  not  only  in 
his  congressional  district  and  State  but 
throughout  our  country.  I  extend  to  his 
wife  and  family  my  deepest  sympathy  in 
their  bereavement. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
relatively  brief  period  in  which  I  have 
been  privileged  to  serve  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  I  did  not  have  the  good 
fortune  to  become  intimately  acquainted 
with  my  distinguished  Ohio  colleague, 
Michael  Kirwan. 

I  will  always  regret  that  I  did  not 
have  the  opportunity  to  become  better 
acquainted  with  Mike. 

As  an  Ohio  neighbor,  long  before  I 
ever  came  to  Washington,  I  knew  well 
the  tremendous  reputation  that  Con- 
gressman Kirwan  had  earned  as  a  re- 
markably influential,  respected  Member 
of  the  House. 

So  it  was  that  when  I  arrived  here  in 
Washington  I  looked  upon  him  with  con- 
siderable awe.  He  had  already  become 
somewhat  of  a  legend. 
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And  so  it  is,  I  view  his  death  as  a 
great  loss  to  all  of  us  in  the  House,  to 
the  people  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  to 
the  American  people  as  a  whole.  We  will 
miss  him  greatly. 

Mrs.  Mosher  and  all  my  congressional 
staff  join  me  In  expressing  our  sympathy 
to  the  Kirwan  family. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
saddened  to  learn  of  the  passing  of  our 
friend  and  colleague  Mike  Kirwan,  who 
has  so  ably  represented  the  19th  Con- 
gressional District  of  Ohio  for  the  past 
34  years. 

Michael  Joseph  Kirwan  was  bom  In 
my  own  State  of  Pennsylvania,  Decem- 
ber 2.  1886.  He  served  with  distinction 
in  the  64th  Artillery,  U,S.  Army,  during 
World  War  I.  He  became  a  resident  of 
Youngstown.  Ohio,  and  was  active  there 
in  politics  even  before  he  was  first  elected 
to  the  75th  Congress  and  for  a  time  was 
a  member  of  the  Youngstown  City  Coun- 
cil. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  Mike 
Kirwan  soon  became  recognized  for  his 
outstanding  ability  as  a  legislator  and 
for  his  friendliness  and  personal  modesty 
as  well.  He  was  always  the  true  friend 
of  the  laboring  man  and  ever  in  the  fore- 
front among  those  seeking  progressive 
labor  legislation.  As  chairtnan  of  the 
influential  Public  Works  Subcommittee 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  he  built 
up  a  most  impressive  record  of  substan- 
tial achievements.  His  accomplishment^; 
as  a  member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Reduction  of  Federal  Expenditures  have 
benefited  all  taxpayers  and  helped  pro- 
mote eCQciency  in  Government  opera- 
tions. 

It  is  a  mark  of  the  esteem  and  friend- 
ship in  which  he  was  held  by  his  col- 
leagues in  the  House  that  Mike  was  made 
chairman  in  1947  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Congressional  Committee  and  re- 
tained that  post  of  honor  until  his  un- 
timely passing. 

I  regarded  Mike  Kirwan  as  a  dear  per- 
sonal friend  as  well  as  fellow  legislator, 
and  I  believe  that  all  who  have  had  the 
privilege  and  pleasure  of  knowing  him 
share  that  feeling.  Mike  Kirwan  will 
long  be  missed  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  by  his  host  cf  friends 
throughout  the  country.  I  extend  my 
deepest  .sympathy  to  his  family. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  join 
with  my  colbagues  in  their  tribute  here 
to  Mike  Kirwan.  I  served  many  years  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee  and  for 
the  last  :e\v  years  on  his  Subcommittee 
en  Public  Works. 

During  all  these  years  we  were  close 
friends  and  never  had  a  difference  for 
Mike  was  fair  thqugh  firm.  There  was 
no  sectionalism  about  Mike.  Where  he 
stood  you  knew  and  when  he  talked,  you 
knew  what  he  meant.  As  the  priest  who 
conducted  the  last  services  in  Youngs- 
town, Ohio,  so  aptly  said.  Mike  would 
close,  "You  see  the  point  I  mean!"  We 
always  knew 

He  leaves  thousands  of  monuments  in 
a  material  way,  but  more  than  that  he 
made  life  a  little  better  for  so  many,  and 
his  friends  he  leaves  are  limited  only  by 
those  who  knew  him. 
Our  committee,  as  pointed  out  by  the 
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chairman,  adopted  a  resolution  on 
Mike's  untimely  death  which  expresses 
better  than  I  cculd  hope  to  here,  our 
feelings  at  his  loss. 

To  his  beloved  wife  and  family,  I  ex- 
tend my  deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
"man's  genius,"  ::did  the  Greek  philos- 
opher. Heraclitus,  some  2.500  years  ago, 
"is  a  deity."  In  the  case  of  Mike  Kirwan, 
his  deity  was  a  passionate  belief  in  the 
American  dream.  And  he  worshipped  that 
deity  with  unabated  zeal  throughout  a 
long  life  devoted  to  public  service.  His 
genius  lay  in  his  realization  that  America 
was  a  s5aionym  for  opportunity  un- 
limited, a  land  where  success  beckoned 
alluringly  to  the  individual  who  had  the 
insight  and  the  energy  to  follow  her. 

A  writer  more  recent  than  Heraclitus 
said: 

Genius,  that  power  which  dazzles  mortal 

eyes. 
Is  oft  but  perseverance  In  disguise. 

Congressman  Kirwan's  career  is  chron- 
icled variously  and  at  length  in  the  news 
media.  But  not  in  the  Congressional 
Directory,  where  he  might  be  charged 
with  authorship.  There  his  biography 
consists  of  a  single  sentence,  taking  up 
barely  one  line  of  printed  type.  It  Is 
probably  an  ali-time  record  lor  brevity. 
He  believed  in  deeds,  not  words. 

From  the  news  media  we  gather  that 
his  was  a  colorful  character,  colorful  be- 
cause of  its  straightfon^-ardness.  its 
vigor,  its  devotion  to  the  cause  of  his 
constituents.  His  people  could  trust  him. 
We,  his  colleagues  in  the  House,  could 
trust  him.  We  knew  without  advance  no- 
tice on  which  side  of  public  issues  he 
would  be  found.  It  would  be  on  the  side 
of  the  aspirations  and  hopes  of  the  peo- 
ple w^ho  sent  \i\»  to  Congress,  as  the 
Constitution  intended  a  Congressman  to 
be. 

His  record,  as  we  pick  it  up  from  per- 
sonal knowledge  and  from  what  we  hear 
and  read,  is  one  uninterrupted  story  of 
accomplishment.  Starting  with  little,  he 
amassed  around  him  much  in  the  way 
of  practical  achievement,  in  prestige, 
and  in  honor. 

It  Is  unnecessary  to  repeat  here  what 
has  been  so  often  and  so  well  told  else- 
where. The  Important  point  is  that  Mike 
Kirwan  was  a  true  exponent  of  the 
American  spirit  which  built  on  this  con- 
tinent a  great,  rich,  and  benevolent 
nation.  He  did  not  expect  success  to  be 
handed  to  him  as  a  birthright.  He  lived 
to  carve  it  out  for  himself  in  the  heat 
and  sweat  of  effort.  He  looked  with  con- 
tempt on  that  modem  tendency  which 
can  see  no  future  for  active  involvement 
in  the  competition  of  mind  and  muscle 
for  glory  and  material  success.  This  is  a 
wonderful  country,  he  believed.  He  did 
his  best  to  help  make  it  so,  and  he  as- 
sumed all  good  Americans  would  do  the 
same. 

It  is  fitting  then  that  we  pause  today 
to  contemplate  the  virtues  of  a  comrade 
who  was  so  true  to  the  ideals  of  his  native 
land,  and  who  labored  so  persistently  and 
so  successfully  to  perpetuate  those  ideals. 
While  we  mourn  his  passing,  and  offei 
our  sincere  condolences  to  his  family  and 
close  friends,  we  assert  once  more  our 


high  resi;ect  for  his  accomplishments  as  a 
superb  legislator.  May  his  career  be  an 
inspiration  to  all  of  us  to  work  without 
ceasing  for  the  good  of  our  countrymen ! 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  today  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  Michael  Kir- 
wan, a  late  and  much  loved  Member  of 
this  body.  To  look  at  an  analysis  of 
"Mike's"  record  in  the  Congress,  is  to 
look  at  a  long  and  powerful  list  of  ac- 
complishments. His  achievements  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ap- 
propriations for  Public  Works  and  as 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  Congres- 
sional Committee  are  a  matter  of  public 
record:  however,  his  work  behind  the 
;s:i-nos  in  Congress  shov.-  how  great  his 
affect  really  wa.«;. 

During  most  of  my  tenure  in  Congress, 
Mr.  Kirwan  has  been  ill,  and  relatively 
inactive.  However,  as  most  of  you  are 
aware,  he  enjoyed  a  long  and  close 
friend.ship  with  my  predecessor,  the  late 
John  E,  Fogarty.  Both  men  resided  at 
the  University  Club  and  frequently 
walked  to  their  offices  in  the  morning. 
Often  these  walks  were  planning  sessions 
on  bill  strategy,  and  the  record  shows 
how  well  these  plans  worked. 

Both  men  were  knovvTi  for  their  great 
humanitarian  concept.  Both  men  were 
from  .'=imple  beginnings  and  their  hearts 
were  filled  with  the  needs  of  tlie  people 
they  represented.  Both  men  had  known 
poverty  and  sought  through  the  power 
they  had  attained  to  do  all  they  could  to 
eradicate  its  debilitating  effects.  Their 
accompiislmients  are  staggering. 

The  19th  District  of  Ohio  was  weU 
represented  by  Mr.  Kirwan  and  he  will 
be  mtssed  by  his  "people"  as  he  will  be 
missed  by  this  body. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  death  of  my  dear  friend 
and  colleague,  the  Honorable  Michael 
J,  Kirwan,  is  a  source  of  profound  sor- 
row to  me.  His  loss  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, to  his  native  Ohio,  and  to 
the  Nation  Is  Immense — an  irreplaceable 
public  servant. 

No  one  had  more  friends  and  was 
more  respected  than  Mike  Kirwan.  For 
all  of  my  yeai-s  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  Mike  was  a  fellow  commit- 
tee member.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  con- 
ceive of  the  committee  without  liim, 

Mike  was  not  only  one  of  the  great 
Members  of  this  body,  in  which  he  served 
for  34  years,  he  was  surely  one  of  the 
most  effective  membei"s  ever  to  sit  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee. 

He  served  on  the  Subcommittee  on 
Appropriations  for  the  Departn.ent  of 
Interior  and  Related  Agencies  for  27 
years,  and  he  chaired  that  subcommitt€e 
for  13  years. 

During  those  years,  Mike  worked  tire- 
lessly and  effectivelj-  for  the  develop- 
ment of  our  great  national  parks  and 
for  the  preservation  of  our  national  for- 
ests and  wildlife.  Conservationists  knew 
Mike  Kirwan  as  a  friend  and  a  fearless 
advocate  of  an  unspoiled  America. 

The  American  Indian  also  knew  Mike 
as  a  friend  and  one  wiio  exercised  his 
powerful  influence  for  the  bettennent  of 
those  who  were  the  first  Americans. 

Mike  also  served  on  the  Su'ocommitiee 
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oa  Appropriations  for  Public  Works  for 
15  years,  including  6  as  its  chairman. 
There  are  probably  few  in  this  bodj-  who 
are  not  indebted  to  Mike  Kirwan  for 
his  leadership  in  water  resource  devel- 
opment. 

Many  of  this  Nation's  great  river  sys- 
tems today  have  been  harne^^sed  for  wa- 
ter, power,  irrigation,  navigation,  and 
recreation — all  because  Mike  Kirwan 
had  the  vision  and  provided  the  leader- 
ship in  getting  appropriations  for  these 
projects  through  Congress. 

Yet,  I  shall  remember  Mike  Kirwan 
for  more  than  his  special  ability  and  de- 
termination to  get  the  job  done.  I  shall 
remeniber  an  honest  and  simple  man,  not 
aff'^cted  by  the  well-deserved  praise  for 
his  many  accom.plishments  or  by  the  se- 
niority that  he  amassed  for  his  many 
years  of  service  in  Congress. 

I  shall  remember  a  genuinely  good 
man.  a  deeply  rehgious  man.  and  a  good- 
natured  and  proud  Irishman  who  earned 
for  himself  only  admiration  and  respect 
from,  congressional  colleagues,  constitu- 
ents, and  friends  throughout  this  coun- 
try and  abroad. 

Mike  Kirwan  Is  gone,  leaving  a  vac- 
uum which  can  never  really  be  filled, 
but  the  memory  of  this  great  friend  will 
remain,  as  will  the  great  parklands,  river 
systems,  and  wildJife  preserves  of  Amer- 
ica— all  monuments  to  the  memory  of 
Congressman  Mike  Kirwan. 

Mrs.  Andrews  joins  me  in  extending 
our  deepest  and  most  heartfelt  sympa- 
thy to  Mrs.  Kirwan  and  other  members 
of  the  Kirwan  family  at  this  time  of 
their  great  sorrow. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot 
refrain  from  remarking  upon  the  sad- 
ness of  a  day  which  sees  the  passing  of 
our  colleague,  Michael  Kirwan,  com- 
memorated by  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  R^])resentatives. 

Whrn  I  came  to  the  House  in  1949, 
Mike  Kirwan  was  already  an  institution, 
much  beloved  by  everyone  who  knew 
him.  He  took  the  time  to  seek  out  the 
new  ?,Tem'x'!s,  and  he  took  an  interest 
in  their  problems.  His  friendship  was 
easily  giv-^n,  and  his  loyalty  was  as  a 
chain  of  steel. 

Mike  Kirwan  had  four  great  loves — 
his  country,  his  Ohio  district,  his  friends, 
and  the  House  of  Representatives.  But 
essentially,  the^e  were  all  the  same.  He 
knev  he  cjuid  n  Jt  be  false  to  one  of  them 
without  being  fal.se  to  all.  and  he  never 
was. 

Ho  had  a  g.eat  view  of  the  Nation,  and 
of  the  Nation's  resources.  And  he  was 
always  the  great  conservationist,  always 
on  the  :.ide  of  develepment  for  the  com- 
mon good. 

I,  hke  many  another  Member  of  this 
Hcu.=;c.  could  always  count  on  Mtke  for 
sympathet'c  .support  of  and  unders:and- 
ing  of  tiie  need  for  various  public  works 
prcjtcts  'nvohing  our  stream  resources. 
Tho.se  of  us  who  come  from  the  Appa- 
lachian region  of  the  country  found  in 
him  a  vigorous  ally  in  this  field,  for  he 
knew  the  g.cat  extent  to  which  develop- 
ment of  the  region's  economy  depended 
upon  development  of  our  water  resources. 

From  his  position  as  chairman  of  the 
Approprijitions  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Works,  Mike  Kirwan  worked  to  make 


reality  of  tiia  d.  earns  of  developm.ent  of 
Appalachia,  and  many  other  areas  of  this 
country.  His  view  was  that  when  one 
region  was  made  stronger,  the  entire  Na- 
tion was  stronger — and  that  he  regarded 
a-s  the  hightst  calling  in  the  public  serv- 
ice, the  strengthening  of  the  Nation. 

The  people  of  my  area  of  eastern  Ken- 
tucky knew  Mike  Kirwan  as  a  friend, 
and  I  know  they  are  saddened  by  his  loss. 

Mr.  Ciiairman,  not  only  has  the  Con- 
gress lost  one  of  the  great  pi-actitioner.3 
of  the  art  of  government,  but  we  have 
all  lost  a  personal  friend.  For  me,  that 
loss  is  keenly  felt. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Ma.ssachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  with  a  saddened  spirit 
that  I  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  an  old 
and  dear  friend  and  colleague.  Michael 
Joseph  Kirwan.  I  was  deeply  grieved  to 
learn  of  his  untimely  death. 

Mike  Ei.nwAN  was  very  kind  and  very 
good  to  me  when  I  first  came  to  Congress 
as  a  junior  Member,  as  he  was  to  so  many 
in  this  House  and  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 

His  entire  life  was  a  model  of  service 
and  untiring  tlTorts  to  improve  the  lives 
of  those  he  served,  and  all  humanity  as 
well. 

Tlie  plight  of  tlie  American  Indian  be- 
came one  of  Mike  Kirwan's  many  spe- 
cial concerns.  He  actively  supported  bet- 
ter educational  facilities  on  Indian  res- 
ervations and  on  Samoa,  and  housing 
projects  on  St.  Thomas  in  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Public 
Works  Subcommittee,  he  truly  proved 
his  worth.  His  accomplishment.';  in  the 
environmental  field — long  before  the  is- 
sue became  popular — will  rank  highest 
in  his  monument.  National  parks,  dams, 
reservoirs,  and  wat€r  conservation  proj- 
ects are  in  existence  today  because  of  his 
proficiency. 

Mike  Kirwan  has  served  Congress  with 
distinction.  We  shall  miss  him  as  a  col- 
league, as  a  great  public  servant,  and  as 
a  devoted  American. 

Needless  to  say,  the  name  Mike  Kir- 
wan will  rank  as  one  of  the  greatest  men 
in  the  hi.-tory  of  this  Nation. 

May  God  bless  him  and  keep  him — 
Mrs.  Burke  joins  me  in  extending  our 
sympathy  to  his  loved  ones  during  this 
time  of  great  sorrow. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  the  entire 
Hou.se  is  saddened  by  the  loss  of  our  col- 
league and  my  deep  warm  personal 
friend.  Michael  J.  Kirwan,  the  dis- 
tinguished representative  of  the  19th 
District  of  Ohio  for  33  years. 

Mike  Kirwan  will  be  remembered  in 
this  body  for  many  things — his  chair- 
manship of  the  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mitt<>e  on  Public  Works,  through  which 
funneled  billions  for  construction  pur- 
poses; his  leadership  in  progressive  leg- 
islation; his  fearlessness  regardless  of 
the  opposition. 

But  I  prefer  to  remember  Mike  Kir- 
v.-AN  for  his  leadership  in  conservation. 
A  couple  of  dozen  years  ago,  when 
"ecology"  was  almost  an  unknown  word 
and  long  before  many  of  the  present 
proponents  of  ecology  were  even  known, 
Mike  Kirwan  was  leading  the  fight  to 
preserve  and  enhance  our  national  heri- 
tage for  the  future. 


And  we  all  know  that  Mike  was  not 
just  a  talker;  he  was  a  doer.  Under  his 
guidance  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of 
conservationist  projects  saw  reality';  a 
fact  for  which  present  and  future  gen- 
erations should  well  remember  Mike 
Kirwan. 

Now,  at  83,  and  after  a  year  of  severe 
suffering,  Mike  has  left  us.  I  know  we  all 
extend  our  heartfelt  condolences  to  his 
wife,  Alice,  and  the  children,  John,  Mi- 
chael, and  Mary  Alice.  We  deeply  sym- 
pathize with  them  in  their  great  loss.  It 
is  my  earnest  prayer  the  good  Lord  will 
reward  Mike  and  let  the  perpetual  light 
shine  upon  him  for  his  many  acts  of 
charity  and  good  deeds.  May  his  soul  rest 
in  peace. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  33 
years,  the  19th  District  of  Ohio  has  been 
represented  by  a  dedicated  and  able 
servant. 

From  a  humble  and  meager  back- 
ground, came  Michael  Joseph  Kirwan 
to  the  Halls  of  Congress.  Through  his 
devotion  to  his  job  and  hard  work,  he 
became  known  to  every  public  sector  of 
the  country  during  his  long  years  of  serv- 
ice as  the  chairman  of  the  Public  Works 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  and  as  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  Congressional  Committee. 
Although  his  education  had  been  limited, 
he  posses.sed  the  rare  ability  to  "cut 
through"  Involved  and  detailed  problems 
and  programs  to  present  them  in  the  lay- 
man's language  that  all  could  imder- 
stand. 

Of  his  Irish  ancestry,  he  was  proud 
and  wanted  all  to  share  in  the  festivities 
of  the  celebration  of  St.  Patrick's  Day. 
On  those  occasions,  he  was  the  gracious 
host  to  literally  thousands. 

His  record  in  the  partisan  annals  of 
the  House  are  legend  in  the  success  of 
his  campaign  efforts. 

The  projects  which  were  funded  dur- 
ing his  Public  Works  Subcommittee  lead- 
ership stretch  from  one  end  of  this  land 
to  the  other.  They  are  a  constant  re- 
minder of  the  diligence  of  a  man  who  be- 
lieved in  what  he  was  doing. 

Yes,  everyone,  both  in  and  out  of  the 
House,  who  felt  the  contact  with  Michael 
Kirwan  will  long  remember  his  skill  and 
know-how  in  getting  the  job  done.  He 
V,  ill  be  sorely  missed.  To  his  widow  and 
family  goes  my  deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  expressing 
sorrow  at  the  untimely  passing  of  our 
esteemed  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Michael  J.  Kirwan  of  Ohio. 

It  was  a  privilege  to  serve  with  him 
the>e  many  years  in  the  Hoate  of  Rep- 
resentatives. He  was  a  man  who  served 
his  district  and  the  Nation  with  ability 
and  distinction.  He  was  an  industrious 
public  servant  in  the  House  cf  Repre- 
senLatives.  One  of  his  finest  attributes 
wsui  his  ability  to  make  friends  and  more 
sc — to  keep  them.  It  was  my  sincere 
pleasm-e  to  know  that  he  included  me 
among  the  multitude  of  his  friends.  He 
gave  of  himself  willingly  and  sincerely. 
The  welfare  of  his  constituents,  the  se- 
curity of  our  country,  the  progress  of  our 
Nation  were  always  uppermost  in  his 
mind. 

Over  the  more  than  20  years  that  it 
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was  my  privilege  to  serve  in  Congress 
with  him  I  benefited  by  his  fatherly  and 
scholarly  advice.  His  commonsense  ap- 
proach to  difficult  controversial  issues 
and  problems  for  which  I  sought  his 
coimsel  have  left  an  indehble  impression 
upon  me  and  I  am  certain  upon  those 
who  sought  his  advice.  All  of  us  are 
deeply  indebted  to  him  for  his  assistance. 
I  shall  never  forget  his  wise  counsel  at 
the  tim°  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  legis- 
lation was  under  consideration  in  Con- 
gress. 

Throughout  his  long  service  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions he  was  influential  in  pollution  con- 
trol. He  fought  for  the  preservation  of 
forests,  national  parks  and  fish  and  wild- 
life. MncE  Kirwan  was  a  man  of  integ- 
rity, a  tireless  and  dedicated  citizen.  His 
loss  will  be  felt  by  all  who  were  priv- 
ileged to  know  him  and  serve  with  him. 
His  death  also  inflicts  a  heavy  loss  on  his 
famUy  ind  his  many  friends  in  Ohio  and 
throughout  the  United  States. 

My  wife  joins  me  in  expressing  deep 
sympathy  to  his  beloved  wife,  his  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren.  May  they  derive 
some  small  consolation  from  the  knowl- 
edge that  their  loss  is  shared  by  his  many 
friends  and  in  the  thought  that  the  good 
Lord  has  chosen  him  to  be  among  His 
very  own. 

Mr.  GORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  my  colleagues  in 
paying  tribute  today  to  Michael  J.  Kir- 
wan, whose  death  a  few  days  ago  has 
saddened  us  all. 

Mike  Kirwan  was  one  of  the  most  con- 
scientious, diligent,  and  hard-working 
Members  of  the  House.  He  gave  unstint- 
Ingly  of  his  time  and  efforts  in  the  34 
years  he  spent  in  the  Congress,  and  they 
were  years  of  distinguished  service  not 
only  to  his  congressional  district  but  to 
the  entire  Nation. 

Recognizing  the  devastating  effects  of 
pollution  long  before  it  became  a  problem 
of  national  concern,  Mike  Kirwan  fought 
for  the  preservation  of  our  national  for- 
ests, parks,  fish,  and  wildlife.  Through 
his  good  sense  and  devotion  to  the  na- 
tional hiterest,  essential  dams  and  res- 
ervoirs were  built  in  the  right  places 
throughout  the  country.  Millions  of 
Americans  today  and  generations  yet  to 
come  are  indebted  to  him.  Completed 
flood  control  programs,  power  generating 
plants,  irrigation  projects  all  over  the 
land  are  a  lasting  monument  to  his  per- 
sistent and  purposeful  efforts. 

Mike  Kirwan  championed  another 
cause  during  his  yeare  in  the  House.  He 
gave  much  of  himself  to  the  needs  of 
American  Indians,  constantly  prodding 
for  legislation  which  would  better  their 
economic  conditions  and  educational  op- 
portunities. 

He  distinguished  himself  in  yet  an- 
other way — by  giving  vigorous  leadership 
to  the  Democratic  Party  Campaign  Com- 
mittee. With  his  death,  the  party  has 
lost  a  stalwart  member. 

I  shall  always  have  a  special,  personal 
feeling  for  Mike  Kirwan.  As  a  Los 
Angeles  city  councilman  when  I  first  met 
Mike,  the  thought  of  trying  for  a  con- 
gressional seat  had  not  passed  my  mind. 
In  our  first  conversation  he  suggested 
that  I  should  make  the  attempt.  A  couple 


of  years  later  I  took  his  advice  and  was 
fortunate  to  win  my  seat.  I  will  always 
cherish  this  memento. 

Mrs.  Corman  and  I  extend  our  deepest 
sympathy  to  Mrs.  Kirwan  and  other 
members  of  the  family.  I  am  sure  they 
will  find  solace  in  the  knowledge  that 
Mike  Kirwan  leaves  behind  him  a  legacy 
of  public  service  that  commands  the  re- 
spect and  admiration  of  all  who  knew 
him. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  join  with 
my  colleagues  in  expressing  sorrow  over 
the  passing  of  our  good  friend,  Mike 
Kirwan.  Mike  was  a  imlque  personality, 
one  of  the  old  school,  in  many  respects 
like  our  former  colleague  from  Chicago, 
Tom  O'Brien.  They  were  fast  friends. 
Both  had  been  schooled  in  the  college 
of  hard  knocks,  both  had  experienced 
hard  times  in  their  earlier  years,  both 
had  succeeded  In  becoming  Members  of 
the  Congress.  Both  were  proud  to  be 
considered  practical  politicians. 

Mike  was  an  individualist,  a  prag- 
matist,  a  patriot  who  loved  his  country 
and  his  party.  He  was  a  courageous  ad- 
vocate always  for  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple and  he  strode  the  floor  of  Congress 
in  a  manner  that  will  not  be  forgotten. 
It  was  my  good  fortune  to  serve  with 
him  on  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. When  his  bill  came  before  the 
committee,  there  was  always  an  air  of 
expectation  In  the  committee  room,  for 
Mike's  speeches  were  gems.  Drawing 
upon  his  vast  experience,  both  political 
and  personal,  he  explained  his  bill  In 
salty,  graphic  and  witty  language  that 
always  won  approval.  "This  is  the  ail- 
American  bill,"  he  would  say.  "We're 
trying  with  the  funds  appropriated  here 
to  heal  in  some  measure  the  damage 
done  to  our  country  over  the  years." 

He  walked  with  Presidents,  but  he 
never  forgot  where  he  was  rooted.  He 
was  at  home  wherever  he  found  himself 
because  he  was  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  Nation  is  a  better 
place  because  Mike  Kirwan  served  in  the 
Congress.  He  will  never  be  forgotten  by 
those  who  served  with  him. 

Mrs.  Yates  joins  me  In  expressing  our 
profound  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Kirwan  and 
members  of  the  family. 

Mr.  KLUCZ'YNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
July  26  one  of  our  country's  most  able 
public  servants  passed  from  our  midst. 
Michael  Joseph  Kirwan  faithfully 
served  his  country  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  33  years,  a  career  dis- 
tinguished by  his  concern  for  his  fellow 
Americans.  His  record  of  achievement 
will  live  on  in  the  Nation's  landscape  in 
the  form  of  parks,  dams,  reservoirs,  and 
water  conservation  projects.  His  contri- 
bution to  the  development  of  irrigation 
and  power  resources  in  the  West  re- 
mains as  one  of  his  most  impressive  mon- 
uments. Future  generations  will  remem- 
ber him  as  a  man  who  championed  the 
causes  of  ecological  and  environmental 
preservation  long  before  they  became 
popular  issues. 

Mike  Kirwan  was  truly  a  man  of  the 
American  people.  The  son  of  an  immi- 
grant coal  miner,  he  was  bom  in  Wilkes- 
Barre.  Pa.,  in  1886.  His  early  years  were 
spent  in  such  physically  demanding  oc- 
cupations as  braker  lx)y,  railroad  brake - 


man.  oilfield  hand,  lumberjack,  and  har- 
vest hand.  He  never  forgot  the  lesson 
he  learned  during  these  formative  years. 
He  was  proud  of  his  lifelong  union  mem- 
bership, and  he  remained  faithful  to  the 
legitimate  interests  of  labor. 

His  deep  and  abiding  concern  for  hu- 
man welfare  made  him  the  champion  of 
many  causes.  Over  the  years,  he  was 
instrumental  in  improving  the  conditions 
of  life  for  many  American  Indians.  They, 
in  turn,  expressed  their  gratitude  by 
making  him  an  honorary  member  of 
many  tribes,  a  distinction  he  accepted 
proudly.  His  concern  and  interest  also 
extended  to  the  American  territories. 
He  was  responsible  for  vitally  needed 
school  and  health  facilities  in  both  the 
Virgin  Islands  and  Guam. 

Throughout  his  career,  starting  with 
election  to  the  Youngstown.  Ohio,  city 
counil  in  1932,  Mike  Kirwan  remained 
a  man  close  to  the  people.  After  serving 
with  the  AEF  in  World  War  I.  he  main- 
tained a  lifelong  interest  in  the  needs 
and  aspirations  of  our  veterans.  He  was 
an  active  member  of  both  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  and  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars. 

A  fervent  believer  in  the  inherent  vi- 
tality of  the  American  two-party  system. 
Mike  Kirwan  helped  lead  the  party  of 
his  choice  as  Chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Congressional  Campaign  Commit- 
tee. In  this  House,  his  outstanding  serv- 
ice on  the  Public  Works  Subcommittee 
earned  him  the  respect  of  his  colleagues. 
He  also  served  on  the  Board  of  Regents 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  As  a 
member  of  the  National  Fisheries  and 
Aquarium  Advisory  Board,  his  ardent 
advocacy  of  a  national  aquarium  became 
legendary. 

To  the  members  of  his  family  Mrs. 
Kluczynski  and  I  extend  our  sincere 
condolence  on  their  loss,  a  loss  shared 
by  the  Congress,  and,  indeed,  by  the 
whole  Nation.  They  must  surely  be  sus- 
tained by  the  memory  of  his  lifetime 
and  achievement  and  by  the  respect  in 
which  his  memory  is  held  by  those  for- 
tunate enough  to  have  known  him. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  join 
my  colleagues  in  lamenting  the  passing 
of  Mike  Kirwan,  even  though  the  end 
has  not  come  imexpectedly.  For  anyone 
representing  a  district  past  which  flows 
the  mighty  Missouri,  and  through  which 
flows  many  troublesome  tributaries  of 
that  great  watercourse,  Mike  Kirwan 
was  an  extremely  important  factor  in 
this  body. 

I  desire  to  recognize  here  today  the 
debt  I  owe  to  the  late  Congressman  Kir- 
wan for  his  willingness  to  support  flood 
control  and  navigation  projects  in  the 
Sixth  Iowa  District  that  represent  capi- 
tal improvements  in  the  topography  of 
America.  Mike  Kirwan  never  apologized 
for  spending  money  to  preserve  our  na- 
tural resources.  I  think  we  all  owe  a 
significant  amount  to  him  for  being  so 
willing  to  invest  in  our  country's  future. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
with  a  sense  of  sadness  that  I  join  with 
my  colleagues  in  Congress  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  late  Congressman  Michael 
Kirwan  of  Ohio. 

Mike  Kirwan  will  long  be  remembered 
both  as  an  able  Member  of  the  House 
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and  a  loyal  Democrat.  As  representative 
of  the  19th  Congressional  District  of 
Ohio  for  the  past  33  years,  Mn<E  Kirwan 
served  his  people  and  the  Nation  well. 
As  a  member  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  it  was  an  honor  for  me 
to  have  served  with  Mike  Kif.wan.  He 
chaired  the  important  Public  Works  Sub- 
committee, and  his  accomplishments  can 
be  seen  in  the  many  public  works  proj- 
ects across  the  Nation  for  which  he  is 
responsible. 

As  a  Democrat,  there  are  few  in  the 
long  history  of  the  Democratic  party 
that  have  served  with  the  loyalty  of  Mike 
KiRWAX.  As  chairman  of  the  House 
Democratic  Campaign  Committee  for 
the  past  23  years,  Mike  Kirwan  led  our 
party  to  win  the  majority  of  the  House 
for  all  but  one  term  during  the  years 
he  served  as  campaign  chairman.  His 
leadership  and  loyalty  will  long  leave 
its  mark  on  the  successes  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party. 

I  wish  to  extend  my  .sincere  condo- 
lences to  Mrs.  Kirwan,  his  three  children, 
and  members  of  his  family  for  the  great 
loss  that  they,  together  with  the  people 
of  Ohio  and  the  Nation,  has  sustained  in 
his  passing. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
news  of  the  passing  of  our  colleague  from 
Ohio,  Hon.  Michael  J.  Kirwan,  has  sad- 
dened every  Member  of  this  Chamber 
and  everyone  connected  with  public 
senice.  Mike  Kirwan  was  a  giant  among 
legislators  and  a  champion  of  conserva- 
tion and  environmental  planning. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee with  Mike  Kirwan  and  to  experience 
the  legislative  accomplishments  of  this 
dedicated  Representative.  For  34  year.s 
he  served  the  people  of  his  congressional 
district  in  Ohio  and  for  34  years  he 
served  all  the  people  of  this  Nation.  His 
achievements  and  proposals  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  natural  resources  began 
at  a  time  when  few  saw  the  dangers 
threatening  our  environment  and  con- 
tinued in  this  most  recent  period  when 
concern  about  environmental  protection 
became  fashionable. 

Another  example  of  his  early  recogni- 
tion of  an  inequitable  situation  in  his  ef- 
forts to  improve  the  plight  of  the  Amer- 
ican Indian.  This  was  a  cause  which 
Mike  fought  for  in  his  13  years  iis 
Chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee for  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  Related  Agencies  and  27  year.s 
as  a  Member  of  that  subcommittee.  He 
called  for  better  education,  improved 
health  care,  and  programs  to  provide  for 
the  welfare  and  development  of  resources 
of  the  American  Indian  long  before  the 
deplorable  conditions  facing  the  Indians 
became  widely  known. 

Mike  Kirwan  was  truly  a  man  of  vis- 
ion but  beyond  that  he  was  a  man  who 
could  get  things  done.  Parks,  dams,  res- 
ervoirs, and  water  conservation  projects 
became  realities  rather  than  ideas  be- 
cause of  his  leadership  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Flood  control,  pollution 
control,  power  generation,  navigation,  ir- 
rigation and  recreation  were  more  than 
words  to  this  master  of  the  legislative 
process.  The  li.st  of  accomplishments 
which  he  compiled  will  take  up  many 
pages  when  histcu- ns  leccrd  the  high- 


lights of  his  career.  Future  generations 
will  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  work  and 
realize  the  full  value  of  his  dedication 
and  devotion  to  conservation. 

The  respect  and  admiration  which  we 
felt  for  Mike  is  well  known  and  the  void 
which  we  now  feel  will  not  be  filled.  This 
was  to  be  Mike's  last  term  in  the  House 
and  a  sad  chamber  now  salutes  him.  I 
join  in  extending  my  personal  sympa- 
thies to  his  wife,  Alice,  his  two  sons  John 
J.  and  Michael  Jr.,  and  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Robert  Vaughn. 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  with 
deep  sadness  today  that  I  add  my  re- 
spects to  the  memory  of  Mike  Kirwan, 
our  esteemed  colleague  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  many  long  years.  Our 
good  friend,  Mike,  will  be  missed  by  the 
Congress  and  all  America. 

Mike  was  a  good  American,  a  good 
Democrat,  and  a  good  legislator. 

I  want  to  express  my  condolences  and 
the  condolences  of  my  State  of  Nevada 
to  not  only  his  family  and  many  close 
friends,  but  also  to  the  congressional  dis- 
trict Mike  represented  in  Ohio. 

I  want  to  make  a  special  note  of  Mike's 
conscientious  devotion  to  congressional 
activity  and  work  in  behalf  of  the  West- 
ern States.  This  fact  particularly  cannot 
be  overlooked. 

Mike,  while  being  an  easterner,  made 
the  effort  to  travel  in  the  West  and  learn 
about  the  conditions  and  problems  fac- 
ing the  Western  States.  His  position  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee  was  of 
vital  importance  to  the  West.  Mike  was 
a  top-notch  leader  in  securing  needed 
reclamation  prugrams  for  the  fast-grow- 
ing Western  United  States. 

Mike  was  an  honest  and  just  man.  He 
gave  of  himself  completely  when  he 
worked  on  an  appropriation  bill  and  the 
Members  of  Congress  of  both  sides  of  the 
political  aisle  held  him  in  true  respect. 
My  colleagues  and  I  knew  of  his  dedi- 
cated work  and  knew  that  his  word  was 
his  bond.  A  Member  of  the  House  always 
knew  tliat  when  Mike  Kirwan  said  that 
his  appropriation  bill  had  been  screened 
wirli  a  fine  tooth  comb,  and  that  it  was  a 
good  bill  for  the  American  public,  that 
that  word  was  exact. 

I  personally  knew  Mike  for  22  years  in 
the  House  and  it  was  an  honor  to  call 
him    friend." 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  our  departed  colleague 
and  friend,  Mike  Kirwan  of  Ohio.  When 
I  arrived  here  as  a  freshman  member 
of  the  House  in  1962,  Mike  had  already 
been  a  Member  of  this  body  for  24  years. 
Even  though  I  was  not  a  member  of  his 
political  party,  he  went  out  of  his  way 
to  assist  me  in  my  early  days  in  the 
House.  This  brought  to  mind  statements 
which  my  father  had  made,  praising 
Mike  Kirwan  for  his  vigorous  defense  of 
the  interests  of  the  working  man,  and  his 
ab'lity  to  work  effectively  with  those  of 
all  persuasions. 

In  the  years  that  I  have  served  with 
Mike,  I  have  found  in  him  those  quali- 
ties wliich  my  father  had  mentioned. 
Tliough  we  did  not  always  agree  on  mat- 
ters, and  though  we  were  of  opposing 
political  parties,  our  relationship  was 
nevertheless  a  most  friendly  one. 

Mike  had  announced  his  decision  not 
to  seek  reelection  to  the  House  at  the 


conclusion  of  this  term.  What  a  pity  that 
he  wajs  not  able  to  complete  his  34th  and 
last  year  in  this  body  which  he  respected 
and  loved. 

All  of  us,  but  especially  we  of  the  Ohio 
delegation,  will  miss  htm.  but  we  are 
proud  of  his  service  to  the  State  and  to 
his  district  for  these  many  years. 

To  his  wife  Alice,  and  to  his  three  chil- 
dren. I  express  my  sincere  condolences 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman 
Mike  Kirwan  was  a  great  man  and  a 
personal  friend. 

His  death  was  mourned  by  all  Members 
of  the  House.  I  do  not  remember  of  any- 
one who  was  held  in  higher  e.^teem  bv 
his  colleagues  and  who  earned  such  a 
place  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen. 
I  am  proud  to  have  served  with  him  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee  and  th" 
Campaign  Committee. 

He  promoted  conservation  and  the  de- 
velopment of  our  natural  resources  for 
many  years  and  used  his  great  power  for 
that  purpose.  As  chairman  of  commit- 
tees dealing  with  such  subject  matter.'^, 
he  was  not  bashful  in  promoting  these 
purposes  long  before  America  in  general 
caught  up  with  the  need  for  such  activi- 
ties. 

Back  when  some  people  were  calling  his 
bills  "pork  barrel,"  he  proclaimed  them  a.s 
•all-American"  bills.  The  Nation  has  fi- 
nally recognized  what  he  recognized 
many  years  ago. 

He  was  a  great  man  for  America,  a 
great  loss  to  everyone,  and  his  passing  a 
sorrowful  event  for  America.  I  extend 
my  heartfelt  sympathy  to  his  family. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  a  little  over  a  week  ago  we 
lost  a  valued  friend  and  colleague.  Mike 
Kirwan 's  loss  to  the  Congress  will  be  felt 
for  many  years,  not  only  by  the  loss  of 
his  services  and  long  experience  to  the 
House  which  he  loved  so  well,  but  to 
those  of  us  who  served  with  him  and 
knew  him  well. 

He  had  a  public  reputation  for  being 
gruff.  Yet  those  of  us  who  worked  with 
him  in  the  House  knew  him  as  a  decent, 
patient  man  with  whom  we  could  work. 
The  art  of  politics  lies  in  deliberations, 
negotiations,  and  where  necessary,  com- 
promise. But  even  In  compromise,  Mike 
recognized  that  he  could  continue  the 
fight  for  what  was  necessary,  for  what 
was  good  for  the  Nation.  He  never  gave 
up. 

As  chairaian  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  on  Public  Works, 
Mikf  Kirwan  held  a  progressive  view 
of  the  national  public  works  program. 
the  rest  of  us,  the  need  for  protection  of 
'ir  natural  resources.  'What  he  for  many 

■  ar  called  conservation,  was  in  fact 
hat  is  now  referred  to  as  "ecology"  and 
rotection  of  the  "total  environment." 
's  'vas  the  hberal  view  in  the  sense  that 

■  •  s     •  the  need  for  conserving  and  pro- 
'e-'tin?  the  great  reservoirs  of  America's 

■  '  "ealth.  Long  before  the  rest  of 
f  .\TiKE  pleaded  with  us  to  protect  our 
n^'irrmment.  He  said: 

We    bad    better    wake    up,    and   do   what 
"  '^«s,iry  to  preserve,  protect,  and  develop 
r 

Largely  because  of  Mike  Kirwan, 
'  iiK  r'ca  has  awakened  to  the  crisis  fac- 
ng   :ur  resources.  Largely  because  of 
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Mike  Kirwan  we  will  "do  what  is  neces- 
sary to  preserve,  protect,  and  develop" 
this  great  Nation. 

On  behalf  of  Mrs.  Daniels  and  myself, 
I  extend  our  sincere  sympathy  to  Mike's 
wife  Alice  and  his  three  children. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mi".  Chairman,  this  body 
lost  a  truly  outstanding  and  distin- 
guished Member  in  Michael  J.  Kirwan.  I 
know  he  will  be  greatly  missed  in  this 
Chamber,  and  I  know  the  people  of  Ohio's 
19th  District,  whom  he  served  with  such 
distinction  for  so  many  years,  feel  tlie 
same  way. 

Mike  Kirwan  was  bom  almost  84  years 
ago.  He  devoted  the  bulk  of  his  life  to 
public  fervice — to  the  problems  of  liis 
community  and  to  the  problems  of  our 
Nation. 

Dui'ing  the  great  war — World  War  I — 
he  served  as  an  artillery  sergeant  in 
France.  He  subsequently  sen-ed  two 
terms  as  a  member  of  the  Youngstown 
City  Council,  representing  the  fourth 
ward  in  which  he  resided  until  his  death. 

Representative  Kirwan  was  in  his  34th 
consecutive  year  in  this  body  ha^  ing  first 
been  elected  to  the  75th  Congress  in 
1937.  He  spent  28  of  these  34  years  on 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  I  have 
had  the  personal  pleasure  of  working 
u1th  him  on  this  committee  In  this  ca- 
pacity, I  have  witnessed  first-hand  his 
work  as  the  distinguished  Chairman  of 
the  Public  Works  Subcommittee. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  re- 
cently adopted  a  resolution  on  the  late 
Honorable  Michael  J.  Kirwan  that  sets 
forth  very  well  the  distinguished  record 
of  our  former  colleague.  It  notes  that 
Mr,  KiRw.'iN  "became  America's  legisla- 
tive champion  of  conservation  with  an 
unexcelled  dedication  to  the  protection, 
preservation,  and  development  of  these 
resources." 

It  also  notes,  among  other  things,  that 
Mr.  Kirwan  "provided  outstanding  lead- 
ership in  expanding  the  essential  water 
resource  development  of  the  country,  in- 
cluding flood  control,  pollution  control, 
water  supply,  power  generation,  naviga- 
tion, irrigation,  and  recreation." 

Mike's  great  service  and  contributions 
to  the  19th  District  of  Ohio,  to  this  body. 
and  to  the  Nation  will  long  be  remem- 
bered. That  is  as  it  should  be. 

I  join  with  all  my  colleagues  in  the 
feeling  of  grief  at  the  loss  of  this  truly 
?reat  American. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  he  rose 
from  the  earth. 

He  lived  with  the  love  of  God  in  his 
heart. 

These  words  are  from  the  scriptural 
text  read  at  the  memorial  mass  cele- 
brated in  St.  Peter's  Church  on  Capitol 
Hill  in  honor  of  our  late  beloved  col- 
league. Michael  J.  Kirwan  of  Ohio.  They 
are  fitting,  indeed,  to  depict  the  guiding 
spirit  of  the  great  and  good  life  led  by 
Michael  Kirwan.  Truly  he  rose  from  the 
very  depths  of  the  earth  to  the  highest 
place  in  the  esteem  of  his  fellow  man. 

All  of  us  who  were  fortunate  enough 
to  hear  Mr.  Kirwan  tell  of  his  boyhood 
days  saw  in  his  life  the  personification 
of  the  American  dream.  He  was  a  "break- 
er boy"  in  the  mines  around  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa.,  long  before  the  advent  of 
child  labor  laws,  compulsory  schooling 
or  safety  regulations  or  minimum  wage — 
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or  anything  other  than  the  exploitation 
of  the  working  man.  Prom  miner  to  track 
walker,  to  railroadman  to  Youngstovra 
and  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Michael  Kirwan  learned  to  love  the  law 
of  God  and  nourished  it  in  his  heart 
during  the  harsh,  hard  days  of  the  Molly 
Maguires.  He  roamed  this  country  from 
end  to  end  and  determined  that  his  life 
would  have  meaning  for  his  coimtry  and 
his  fellow  man.  We  are  so  fortimate  that 
he  succeeded  in  his  determination. 

He  loved  his  party — the  Democratic 
Party — becau.se  he  felt  and  believed 
deeply  in  the  ideals  of  that  party.  With 
his  great  sense  of  politics  and  people  he 
led  in  the  building  of  our  great  countrj' 
because  he  saw  in  that  building  the 
work  of  creation — again,  with  the  love  of 
God  in  his  heart. 

The  monuments  to  Michael  Kirwan 
truly  are  all  over  the  United  States  of 
America — the  great  parks,  the  wilder- 
ness, the  massive  public  works  which 
give  us  water,  power  and  recreation  are 
all  part  of  Michael  Kirwan's  construc- 
tion of  a  great  country. 

Michael  Kirwan's  life  is  not  just  a 
chronicle  of  a  man.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try, and  he  truly  was  an  historian.  We 
must  never  forget  the  lessons  of  history 
he  was  so  fond  of  reciting.  His  familiar 
expressions  "ain't  that  what  I  am  trying 
to  tell  you  now  "  and  "see  the  point  I 
mean"  interlaced  personal  accounts  of 
witness  that  Michael  Kirwan  gave  to 
the  great  events  and  the  men  who  made 
them  happen  during  his  lifetime. 

He  gave  life  in  graphic  detail  to  the 
times  of  McKinley,  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
Wilson,  Hoover,  and  the  depression. 
Franklin  Roosevelt  and  Harry  Truman. 
It  was  through  Michael  Kirwan's  per- 
sonal intercession  that  John  F.  Kennedy 
was  enabled  to  gain  the  support  of  the 
mine  workers  in  the  tense  and  precari- 
ous days  before  he  won  the  Presidency 
of  the  United  States.  It  was  with  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  President  Johnson 
that  Michael  Kirwan  towered  to  his 
greatest  heights  and  helped  those  men 
build  the  country  that  would  fulfill 
Michael  Kirwan's  dreams  as  a  breaker 
boy  from  Wilkes-Barre. 

It  would  be  remiss,  indeed,  if  one  were 
to  mention  that  Michael  Kirwan  was  a 
favorite  of  us  all  and  that  while  he  never 
played  favorites  there  were  some  who 
were  tied  to  him  with  bonds  closer  than 
brotherhood.  One  of  these,  our  late  col- 
league, John  E.  Fogarty  of  Rhode  Island, 
was  Mr.  Kirw^an's  constant  companion 
and  perhaps  his  dearest  friend.  He  left 
us  on  January  10,  1967.  He,  too,  hved 
with  the  love  of  God  in  his  heart. 

Michael  Kirwan  and  John  Fcgarty 
never  let  us  forget  the  heritage  of  Ire- 
land which  gave  them  their  humor, 
courage,  love  of  the  earth  and  sensitivity 
to  the  needs  of  the  poor,  the  ill.  the 
homeless,  and  the  handicapped.  These, 
most  of  all,  will  miss  the  likes  of  Michael 
Kirwan. 

In  justice  to  his  memory,  we  who  knew 
him  can  best  honor  him  by  remembering 
what  he  tried  to  tell  us  and  all  strive  to 
see  the  point  he  meant.  We  can  do  that 
by  working  together  to  help  build  this 
country  the  way  Michael  Kirwan  tried 
to  build  it  from  the  mines  to  the  nKun- 


tain  tops — speaking  plainly,  working 
hard,  and  doing  everything  he  could  to 
help  the  least  among  us  so  that  when  he 
went  to  his  reward  we  could  stand  to- 
gether and  truly  say  "he  lived  his  life 
with  the  love  of  God  in  his  heart." 

To  the  Kirwan  family,  Mrs.  Carey  and 
I  and  our  children  extend  our  condo- 
lences at  his  passing  and  our  sure  con- 
\iction  that  he  has  won  his  place  in 
Heaven. 

To  those  who  worked  with  Mr.  Kirwan, 
his  district  staff,  and  the  staff  of  his  com- 
mittee and  the  Congressional  Campaign 
Committee  also  our  sincere  sjTnpathy 
extends  and  is  tampered  by  the  knowl- 
edge that  his  work  so  well  begun  will  not 
be  ended  as  long  as  we  remember  him  as 
we  shall. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  on  July  27,  Congre.5s  lost  '• 
distinguished  colleague,  and  the  Nation 
lost  a  fine  public  servant.  I  join  m  paying 
tribute  to  the  Honorable  Michael  J. 
Kirwan.  whose  legacy  to  the  Congress 
began  in  1936  when  he  was  first  elected 
to  serve  the  people  of  Ohio's  19th  District. 

Since  1947,  Congressman  Kirwan 
served  as  the  chairman  of  the  Demociatic 
Congressional  Campaign  Committee. 
While  I  was  serving  in  the  capacity  of 
State  chairman  of  the  Califoniia  Demo- 
cratic Party  in  1950.  I  became  weli 
acquainted  with  "Mike"  when  he  \\a.> 
helping  several  California  Congressmen 
in  their  election  campaigns.  I  consider 
myself  fortmiaie  to  have  known  and  ad- 
mired Congressman  Kirwan  over  the 
years. 

Mike  not  only  served  the  district  he 
represented,  but  he  served  our  entire 
Nation.  First  serving  as  a  member  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee,  in  1943,  he  was 
elected  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. For  27  years,  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Interior  Appro- 
priations, 13  years  as  chairman.  In  addi- 
tion, he  was  on  the  Public  Works  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  for  15  years,  and 
served  as  chairman  during  the  last  6 
years. 

Long  before  Rachel  Carson  penned, 
"The  Silent  Spring,"  Mike  was  a  cham- 
pion of  conservation.  Long  before  there 
was  an  Earth  Day  or  a  mass  interest  in 
the  environment  and  ecology.  Congress- 
man Kirwan  was  at  the  forefront  in  sav- 
ing America's  natural  resources  and  our 
environment. 

Congressman  Kirwan  received  numer- 
ous honorary  degrees,  many  of  which 
were  in  recognition  of  his  active  role  in 
preserving  and  developing  natural  re- 
sources. For  instance,  Oklahoma  City 
University  in  1960,  awarded  him  a  doctor 
of  humanities  honorary  degree,  for  hLs 
part  in  the  completion  of  the  greatest 
program  of  conservation  and  reclamation 
ever  known  to  man.  Other  degrees  and 
honors  for  his  service  for  the  betterment 
of  mankind  were  awarded  to  him  by  the 
University  of  ArkaiLsas,  Youngstown  Uni- 
versity, the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Pio- 
neers, National  Fisheries  Institute. 
Mahoning  'Valley  Federation  of  Sports- 
men's Clubs.  Arkansas  Basin  Develop- 
ment As.sociation.  Inc.,  Ducks  Unlimited 
Con.":ervation  Service  Award,  and  the  Na- 
tional Reclam.-tion  Association. 
Congressman  Kn..'N  was  a  man  cf 
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foresight  and  dedication  who  served  our 
Nation  as  a  fine  puDlic  servant  for  over 
three  and  a  half  decades.  All  of  us  can 
truly  say  that  here  was  a  man  who  made 
the  United  States  a  better  place  for  all, 
both  for  the  present  and  for  future 
generations. 

Mr.  WHALLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
with  deep  sorrow  and  a  sense  of  personal 
grief  that  I  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  the  passing  of  our  good  friend  and 
colleague,  Michael  J.  Kirwan  of  the  19th 
District  of  Ohio. 

Michael  Kirwan  was  many  things  in 
his  lifetime.  At  the  age  of  9,  he  earned  35 
cents  for  a  10-hour  day  as  a  breaker-boy, 
picking  slate  out  of  newly-mined  coal.  At 
12,  he  was  getting  a  dollar  a  day  driving 
a  mule  in  the  coal  mines.  Working  his 
way  around  the  country,  he  worked  in 
stc'el  mills,  on  railroads,  in  lumber  camps, 
and  in  oil  and  harvest  fields. 

The  wealth  of  experience  he  earned  in 
his  travels  around  our  land  left  a  lasting 
impression.  He  was  once  quoted  in  the 
Congressional  Record  as  saying  that  the 
State  of  Pennsj'lvania — where  he  was 
born,  raised,  and  worked — had  more  to 
offer  the  American  observer  than  all  of 
Europe  put  together,  including  the  sce- 
nery of  Switzerland. 

Michael  Kirwan  was  a  stanch  advo- 
cate of  American  principles.  He  used  his 
political  abilities  solely  to  further  the 
American  way  of  life  and  preserve  de- 
mocracy for  all  people.  He  commanded 
the  admiration  and  respect  of  associates, 
colleagues  and  passing  acquaintances 
alike.  Congressman  Kirwan  was  a  man  of 
high  attainments,  extraordinary  moral 
fibre,  and  the  greatest  practical  abilities. 
He  clearly  stood  out  from  the  crowd. 

I  had  the  personal  pleasure  of  working 
with  Congressman  Kirwan  in  his  capac- 
ity as  chairman  of  the  Public  Works  Sub- 
committee of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee on  the  Raystown  Dam  project  in 
my  Pennsylvania  district.  Mike  Kirwan 
was,  above  all  else,  always  a  gentleman. 
Mrs.  Whalley  and  I  extend  our  deepest 
condolences  to  Mrs.  Kirwan  and  their 
family.  He  will  be  sadly  missed  by  all, 
but  the  spirit  of  his  life  and  philosophy 
\nll  remain  with  us  forever. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
a  full  heart  I  join  my  colleagues  today  in 
an  expression  of  respect  and  honor  for 
a  friend  who  has  left  us  and  condolence 
to  those  he  left  behind.  For  those  of  us 
who  knew  Mike  Kirwan,  I  think  we  all 
share  the  desire  to  say  something  spe- 
cial about  this  very  .special  man.  We  will, 
in  the  end.  be  quite  inadequate  in  what 
we  say,  for  Mike  Kirwan  was  one  of 
those  whose  life  can  neither  be  added  to 
nor  subtracted  from  by  words. 

I  first  came  to  know  Mike  Kirwan 
soon  after  I  came  to  the  Congress  and 
over  the  years  that  acquaintance  grew 
into  a  warm  friendship.  The  memory  of 
that  friendship  will  now  be  treasured  by 
me  for  the  rest  of  my  life. 

It  was  not  just  a  personal  relationship 
of  which  I  speak.  The  legislative  process 
put  the  two  of  us  in  a  particularly  close 
working  relationship.  As  chairman  of  an 
authorizing  committee,  my  counterpart 
on  the  great  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee was  the  man  I  seek  to  honor  at 
this  time.  On  the  many,  many  occasions 


when  I  appeared  before  the  subcommit- 
tee that  was  chaired  by  this  man,  I  did 
so  with  complete  confidence  that  Mike 
Kirwan.  with  his  thorough  imderstand- 
ing  of  the  legislative  process,  would  con- 
sider whatever  funding  requests  were 
placed  before  him  with  understanding 
and  honesty.  Mike  Kirwan  was  from 
Ohio,  but  I  think  I  can  say  that  the 
States  of  the  reclamation  West  had  few 
friends  who  were  as  sympathetic  to  their 
needs.  MncE  was  a  man  of  wisdom  and 
kindness  who  dedicated  his  life  to  pub- 
lic service  and  that  service  will  be  his 
monument.  Perhaps  his  biography  in  the 
Congressional  Directory,  now  famous  for 
its  brevity,  says  it  all : 

Michael  Joseph  Kirwan,  Democrat  of 
Youngstown,  Ohio;  elected  to  the  75th  and 
each  siicceeding  Congress. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  and  the  in- 
numerable friends  of  Michael  Kirwan 
in  sending  to  his  charming  widow  and 
their  two  sons  and  their  families,  my 
heartfelt  sympathy  over  their  loss;  my 
prayers  that  they  may  be  comforted  and 
sustained  by  Almighty  God;  and,  my 
gratitude  that  I  was  personally  honored 
to  be  able  to  walk  and  work  with  Mike 
Kirwan  as  he  worked  among  us  as  the 
giant  he  was  among  his  fellowmen. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  was 
with  a  profound  feeling  of  great  per- 
sonal sadness  that  I  learned  of  the  death 
of  my  good  and  longtime  friend  from 
Ohio,  the  most  Honorable  Michael  Jo- 
seph Kirwan.  It  was  my  great  privilege 
to  serve  with  Mike  Kirwan  in  this  House 
for  almost  34  years,  and  I  confess  to  a 
feeling  of  inadequacy  in  attempting  to 
express  my  sense  of  loss  with  the  death 
of  this  devoted  and  able  public  servant, 
great  Democrat,  and  true  friend. 

As  second  ranking  majority  member 
of  the  vital  Appropriations  Committee, 
Mike  had  a  miraculously  comprehensive 
and  detailed  knowledge  of  every  part  of 
our  Federal  Government.  He  was  always 
a  source  of  wise  and  expert  counsel  for 
all  his  colleagues.  Through  his  extremely 
meaningful  service  as  chairman  of  the 
important  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Works.  Mike  was  directly  responsible  for 
the  proper  and  orderly  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  every  section  of  our  Nation. 
Improvements  throughout  the  Nation 
during  his  service  stand  as  a  tribute  to 
his  effectiveness  as  a  leader  and  a  con- 
cerned American. 

As  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Congressional  Committee,  Mike 
served  his  party  with  true  dedication  and 
honor.  In  his  passing,  the  Nation  has 
lost  a  great  public  official,  the  Congress 
has  lost  one  of  its  best  loved,  admired, 
and  distinguished  Members,  and  the 
Democratic  Party  has  lo.st  a  tireless 
worker.  His  finest  tribute  probably  came 
from  the  citizens  who  knew  him  best, 
those  friends  in  the  19th  District  of  Ohio 
who  ro  honored  him  by  selecting  him  to 
represent  them  in  Washington  17  con- 
secutive times. 

Mike  Kirwan  had  a  meaningful  and 
productive  life,  and  I  know  that  a  benev- 
olent God  has  reserved  a  special  place 
with  Him  in  the  hereafter  for  his  good 
and  faithful  servant.  My  thoughts  and 
prayers  are  with  Mike's  family.  I  share 
in  their  bereavement. 


Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  was 
with  a  profound  sense  of  sorrow  that  I 
learned  of  the  death  of  our  beloved  col- 
league, Mike  Kirwan.  With  his  passing 
some  of  the  greatness  of  America  died' 
His  life  reflected  the  great  opportuni- 
ties  this  Nation  has  always  offered  its 
stouthearted  citizens,  who  are  able  and 
willing  to  work  to  achieve  noble  goals 

He  was  a  coal  miner's  son,  and 
dropped  out  of  school  after  the  third 
grade  to  help  support  the  family.  He 
worked  in  the  coal  mines,  on  the  rail- 
roads, in  lumber  camps,  and  in  oil  fields 
During  World  War  I,  Mike  served  as  a 
sergeant  in  a  machinegun  company  over- 
seas. Following  the  war,  he  was  engaged 
in  the  mercantile  business  in  Youngs- 
town, Ohio,  and  was  a  member  of  its  city 
council  for  4  years  immediately  prior  to 
ihis  election  to  the  75th  Congress  in 
1936. 

During  his  33  years  of  congressional 
service,  he  devoted  his  great  abilities  to 
the  betterment  of  his  constituency,  his 
State,  and  his  Nation.  He  rose  to  be  the 
able  chairman  of  the  Public  Works  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  Here  he  dedicated  his 
life  to  improving  the  environment  and 
conserving  the  Nation's  resources.  In 
this,  he  was  many,  many  years  ahead  of 
his  time. 

Through  his  committee  work,  and  by 
vigorous  and  farsighted  leadership. 
Mike  Kirwan  became  a  major  force  in 
controlling  America's  rampaging  waters. 
Because  of  him,  these  awesome  natural 
resources  were  controlled  and  channeled 
so  that  they  better  served  the  farmer, 
the  sportsman,  and  the  citizen  seeking 
recreation  by  a  gently  flowing  stream. 
The  dams,  reservoirs,  and  many  national 
park  projects  throughout  the  country 
will  serve  as  an  enduring  tribute  to  his 
memory. 

Having  come  up  the  hard  way  himself, 
Mike  was  always  interested  in  helping 
the  less  fortunate.  He  was  particularly 
concerned  about  the  plight  of  the  Ameri- 
can Indians,  and  applied  himself  with 
great  diligence  to  improving  their  condi- 
tion. 

As  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Congressional  Campaign  Commit- 
tee, he  worked  hard  for  the  election  and 
reelection  of  fellow  Democrats.  The  fact 
that  we  are  the  majority  party  in  this 
body  today  is  to  a  great  extent  due  to  the 
dedicated  efforts  of  Mike  Kirwan. 

Man^'  of  us  of  Irish  ancestry,  as  well  as 
a  great  number  of  others  with  a  different 
heritage,  fondly  and  vividly  recall  the 
traditional  St.  Patrick's  Day  celebrations 
which  were  hosted  for  so  long  by  our  dear 
and  congenial  friend.  He  was  a  man  of 
charm,  wit,  and  wisdom.  Mike  had  a 
natural  ability  for  holding  an  audience, 
and  could  tell  interesting  and  amusing 
stories  one  after  the  other,  almost  with- 
out end. 

Mike  and  I  lived  for  a  number  of  years 
at  the  University  Club  where  I  was  privi- 
leged to  enjoy  his  company  almost  daily. 
He  was  a  warm  and  gentle  man,  and  a 
thoroughly  delightful  companion.  His 
passing  is  a  great  personal  loss  not  only 
to  me,  but  to  his  many  friends  at  the  club. 
Mrs.  Delaney  joins  me  in  expressing 
our  deepest  sympathy  to  his  wife,  Alice, 
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and  to  his  children,  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  his  family. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  join 
my  colleagues  in  mourning  the  death  of 
a  skillful  and  effective  legislator  and  loyal 
friend,  Michael  J.  Kirwan,  Representa- 
tive of  the  19th  District  of  Ohio. 

Mike  Kirwan's  death  is  a  double  trag- 
edy. It  is  first  of  all  a  great  loss  to  his 
wife,  his  three  children,  and  21  grand- 
children, and  I  offer  my  deepest  sym- 
pathy to  them  in  their  sorrow. 

His  death  is  also  a  loss  to  our  country. 
The  Congress  will  sorely  miss  the  services 
of  a  man  who  since  1937  has  been  one  of 
its  ablest  and  most  dependable  Members. 

Mike  Kirwan,  who  became  "Mr.  Pub- 
lic Works"  to  the  House,  fought  for  con- 
servation projects  long  before  conserva- 
tion and  pollution  reached  the  present 
degree  of  public  acceptance.  He  became 
an  early  champion  of  water  resource  de- 
velopment. As  Democratic  National 
Chairman,  Lawrence  F.  OBrien  ex- 
pressed it.  Congressman  Kirwan's  envi- 
ronmental accomplishments  will  be  his 
monument.  Numerous  national  parks, 
reservoirs,  and  conservation  projects  exist 
today  because  of  his  consistent  work  in 
this  essential  field.  Among  his  many  ac- 
complishments, perhaps  Mike  Kirwa:; 
should  and  will  be  remembered  for  his 
environmental  efforts  more  than  for  any- 
thing else. 

As  second-ranking  Democrat  on  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  and 
chairman  of  its  Public  Works  Subcom- 
mittee, Mike  held  more  power  than  most 
men  in  the  House.  He  used  this  power 
most  effectively.  His  leadership  and  com- 
mitment for  progress  through  internal 
improvements  has  helped  all  areas  of  the 
country.  Among  other  problems  the 
plight  of  the  American  Indian  received 
his  special  attention  as  he  worked  for  im- 
proved educational  facilities  on  reserva- 
tions. 

As  a  Democrat,  I  have  come  to  respect 
Mike  Kirwan  in  yet  another  way.  For  23 
years  he  successfully  headed  the  House 
Democratic  Campaign  Committee.  Dur- 
ing that  period  Democrats  lost  majority 
control  of  the  House  only  once.  I  am 
personally  appreciative  of  the  help  which 
the  Campaign  Committee  gave  to  me  in 
my  campaigns  over  the  years.  A  loyal 
party  member,  Mike  served  his  party 
and  his  country  with  enthusiasm  and 
skill. 

I  have  another  very  personal  reason 
for  feeling  Mike's  loss  more  deeply  than 
most.  For  6  years  I  lived  in  the  Univer- 
sity Club  where  Mike  resided  and  I  had 
frequent  occasion  there  to  meet  him  to 
talk  with  him  and  to  share  his  great  fund 
of  humor  and  experience.  As  a  result  I 
felt  a  particular  closeness  to  him. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  everyone  will 
agree.  Republican  and  Democrat  alike, 
that  the  Congress  has  suffered  a  severe 
loss  in  the  death  of  Mike  Kirwan.  We  all 
mourn  the  death  of  this  able  legislator 
and  citizen. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  with  great  sadness  that 
I  rise  to  pay  final  respects  to  a  great 
legislator,  a  great  American,  and  a  great 
Wend,  MncE  Kirwan. 

We  in  California  loved  and  admired 
Mike  Kirwan  for  what  he  was.  He  was 
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many  things — a  far-sighted  conserva- 
tionist who  was  concerned  about  the 
conservation  and  wise  utilization  of  our 
God-given  natural  resources  long  before 
it  was  a  popular  subject.  A  humanist 
with  deep  concern  for  the  less  fortunate 
among  us,  including  the  American  In- 
dians. A  dedicated  fighter  for  the  rights 
of  the  working  man  from  whose  ranks 
he  came. 

Mike  Kirwan  was  a  self-educated 
mEin.  Forced  to  leave  school  after  the 
third  grade,  he  went  as  a  small  boy  to 
work  in  the  coal  mines  of  Pennsylvania. 

Later,  Mike  traveled  the  Nation  work- 
ing in  many  jobs,  in  the  lumber  camps, 
on  the  farms  and  ranches,  and  on  the 
railroad.  For  nearly  30  years  I,  too, 
worked  for  the  railroad,  and  some  of  my 
favorite  moments  since  coming  to  Wash- 
ington nearly  12  years  ago  were  those 
spent  swapping  railroad  tales  with  Mike. 
As  any  good  Irishman,  he  was  a  wonder- 
ful spinner  of  yams. 

But  MncE  was  more  than  that.  He  was 
truly  a  great  legislator. 

First  elected  to  Congress  in  1936,  he 
came  back  each  new  term  with  ever- 
increasing  majorities  as  the  people  of 
the  Youngstown  area  of  Ohio  realized 
what  a  jewel  they  had  in  their  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress. 

The  people  of  the  19th  Congressional 
District  of  Ohio  admired  his  sincerity, 
his  honesty,  his  industry,  and  his  dedi- 
cated devotion  to  the  task  of  represent- 
ing them  in  the  Halls  of  Congress.  He 
may  have  been  blunt  and  forthright,  but 
was  never  one  to  dodge  an  issue  regard- 
less of  its  popularity  or  lack  of  it. 

That  is  a  kind  of  man  this  Nation 
needs  for  its  outstanding  legislators,  and 
the  people  of  Ohio  knew  it.  His  service 
to  the  Nation  soon  was  realized  to  the 
four  corners  of  the  United  States,  and  es- 
pecially the  West,  as  his  work  on  the  old 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  first  be- 
came appreciated.  Later  he  served  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  where  he  was 
a  fighter  for  adequate  development  of 
our  parks  and  other  recreation  resources. 
for  a  better  break  for  the  American  In- 
dian, for  timely  development  of  our 
water  resources,  putting  to  beneficial  use 
the  water  which  once  wasted  into  the 
oceans. 

California  today  is  a  better  place  to 
live — has  a  more  adequate  supply  of 
water  for  domestic,  industrial,  and  ag- 
ricultural uses,  has  a  more  stable  supply 
of  electrical  energy,  has  more  recreation 
areas,  and  has  fewer  devastating  floods 
because  Mike  Kirwan  served  in  Con- 
gress. 

We  in  California  appreciate  this  and 
always  considered  him  a  great  friend.  We 
In  California  are  going  to  miss  him  deep- 
ly, but  the  projects  which  he  supported 
will  stand  for  generations  to  come  as 
working  monuments  of  his  leadership, 
his  dedication  to  the  cause  of  conserva- 
tion of  our  natural  resources. 

My  family  and  his  many  California 
friends  join  me  In  expressing  our  deepest 
sympathies  to  the  family  of  this  warm, 
human  friend,  this  outstanding  Ameri- 
can. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  heart 
was  filled  with  sadness  over  the  passing 
of  that  great  American,  Michael  J.  Kir- 


wan. We,  in  Oliio,  are  very  proud  of  the 
wonderful  record  of  legislative  achieve- 
ments of  our  senior  Member.  These 
achievements  will  live  on  as  a  perpetual 
memorial. 

No  man  has  displayed  a  greater  love 
for  his  Nation  and  his  fellow  man.  He 
displayed  that  love  in  service  to  all  men 
regardless  of  their  color,  creed  or  station 
of  life. 

Early  in  his  life,  he  sei-ved  in  France 
as  an  artillery  sergeant  In  World  War  I. 
He  devoted  many  of  his  energies  to  aid- 
ing his  fellow  veterans. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  know  Mike  Kir- 
wan before  my  entry  into  tlie  House  of 
Representatives  so  that  when  I  was 
elected  to  that  body  almost  20  years  ago, 
I  tuined  to  him  for  advice  and  despite 
the  fact  that  I  was  of  the  opposite  polit- 
ical faith,  he  graciously  gave  me  the 
benefit  of  his  already  long  service. 

I  cherished  his  friendship  throughout 
these  20  years  and  shall  long  mourn  his 
passing. 

Mrs.  Ayres  and  I  express  our  sympathy 
not  only  to  his  wonderful  family  but 
also  to  his  constituency  and  his  loyal 
secretary  of  34  years,  Mrs.  Roberta  Mes- 
serly. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  was 
deeply  saddened  when  I  heard  of  the 
passing  of  our  distinguished  and  beloved 
colleague  from  Ohio,  Michael  J.  Kir- 
wan. 

This  year  was  to  have  been  his  last  in 
this  great  body,  where  he  had  served 
with  credit  for  slightly  more  than  a  third 
of  a  century.  Only  six  of  the  present 
Members  have  been  here  longer  than 
that. 

Much  has  happened  in  our  Nation 
since  Mike  Kirwan  and  a  large  number 
of  other  freshmen  took  the  oath  of  oflQce 
on  January  3.  1937.  The  years  since  then 
have  been  exciting  ones,  as  the  great  de- 
pression slowly  ended,  to  be  followed  by 
turbulent  years  of  war,  uneasy  peace, 
and  domestic  upheaval. 

Through  them  all,  our  now  deprrted 
friend  served  his  district,  his  State,  and 
his  country  with  distinction.  He  tried,  to 
the  best  of  his  ability,  to  find  workable 
answers  to  the  many  challenging  prob- 
lems that  came  to  this  Chamber  for  so- 
lution. A  man  to  whom  America  had 
given  much,  he  was  determined  to  repay 
the  debt  in  full  measure. 

While  MncE  Kirwan  was  a  dyed-in- 
the-wool  Democrat  and  as  such  was  de- 
voted to  his  party  and  its  success,  he 
always  put  the  Nation  first.  He  backed 
the  President  wholeheartedly  during  all 
periods  of  crisis,  regardless  of  whether 
the  Chief  Executive  was  a  Repubhcan  or 
a  Democrat. 

In  these  troubled  days,  when  so  many 
want  to  forsake  the  strenuous  life  in 
exchange  for  one  of  effortless  security, 
a  man  who  came  up  the  hard  way  and 
graduated  from  the  school  of  hard 
knocks  somehow  seems  anachronistic. 
Be  that  as  It  may.  I  salute  the  memory 
of  our  absent  colleague.  That  he  may 
rest  in  peace  is  my  fervent  prayer. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  per- 
haps the  truest  test  of  a  great  man  is 
simplicity,  or  humiUty.  Mike  Kirwan 
had  them  both,  despite  a  monumental 
list  of  achievements  that  would  inspire 
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even  the  most  indifferent  observer.  Like 
many  other  Congressmen,  my  debt  of 
gratitude  to  him  is  greater  than  I  can 
express:  but  I  tried  to  do  so  during  his 
life,  even  as  I  visited  him  in  the  hospital 
and  through  the  years  before.  This  House 
has  lc;:;t  one  of  its  alltime  giants,  and  one 
of  the  most  beloved  Members  in  history. 
We  all  wish  for  his  bereaved  family  every 
sympathy  and  extend  to  them,  too,  our 
heartfelt  gratitude  for  all  he  did  for  his 
country. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ri.-^e 
with  .sorrow  to  pay  my  respcrts  to  a  be- 
loved friend  and  esteemed  colleague. 
Mike  Kirw.\n.  a  member  of  this  Hoii.:c 
for  over  30  years,  will  no  longer  be  with 
u«.  but  his  memory  will  surely  continue 
to  inspire  all  v.ho  were  honored  by  his 
friendship.  We  will  always  chcri.'^h  the 
great  heritage  he  leaves — loyalty,  integ- 
rity, and  honesty. 

Mike  represented  the  American  dream. 
From  a  youth  spent  traveling  around  the 
country  working  in  wheat  fields  and  oil 
fields,  on  rai.ches  and  in  lumber  camps, 
he  rose  to  become  one  of  the  most  re- 
-spected  Members  of  this  Chamber.  He 
served  the  Nation  in  the  crucial  position 
of  second  ranking  member  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  His  leadership  and 
legislative  skill  insured  that  the  taxpayer 
received  value  for  his  dollar.  His  chair- 
mansiiip  of  the  Appi'opriations  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Atomic 
Energy  Com.mission  served  rs  an  example 
for  all  committee  chairmen. 

My  sympathies  go  to  Mike's  wife,  Alice, 
to  his  sons,  daughter,  and  grandchildren 
u  ho  have  lost  a  devoted  family  man.  But 
even  more  than  with  the  bereaved  family 
my  sympathies  are  with  the  people  of 
Mike's  19th  District  of  Ohio  who  have 
suffered  an  irreplaceable  loss.  They  have 
not  only  lost  a  wonderful  and  devoted 
friend  but  a  truly  outstanding  repre- 
sentative, and  it  will  be  near  impossible 
for  them  to  find  another  to  match  Mike 

KiRWAN. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  anyone 
can  take  a  copy  of  the  Congressional  Di- 
rectory and  look  up  the  19th  District  for 
Ohio.  In  it,  he  will  find  the  following : 

Michael  Joseph  Kirwan,  Democrat,  of 
Youngstown,  Ohio;  elected  to  the  75th  and 
each  succeeding  Congress. 

Anc!  that  is  all.  To  an  outsider,  this 
scant  commentary  would  appear  puz- 
zling; but  to  those  who  knew  Mike  Kir- 
wan, it  is  testimony,  in  itself,  to  the  fact 
that  Mike  was  as  humble  as  a  saint.  In- 
deed, he  probably  is  talking  to  St.  Pat- 
lick  right  now. 

One  indication  of  his  humility  is  that 
he  never  forgot  his  beginnings.  It  would 
not  be  hard  to  beheve  that  Horatio  Alger 
modeled  his  story,  "Only  An  Irish  Boy," 
after  Mike  Kirwan.  He  had  to  quit 
school  while  still  a  child  and  as  far  as  I 
know,  he  never  received  an  academic  de- 
gree, which  he  didn't  need  anyway.  Any- 
body can  obtain  an  academic  degree, 
which  requires  normal  intelligence  and 
effort.  But  Mike  went  far  beyond  that  in 
his  dedicated  service  to  the  Nation.  And 
this  is  amply  expressed  by  the  number 
of  honorary  degrees  conferred  upon  him. 
There  are  enough  there  to  make  any  pro- 
fessor blush  with  envy. 

Mike  was  always  cheerful,  pleasant, 


friendly  and  kind  to  everyone.  He  could 
be  found  working  both  early  and  late, 
but  always  working.  He  served  the  Amer- 
ica he  loved,  as  a  true  leader  would.  He 
had  the  unique  gift  of  personality  to  be 
elected  and  reelected  to  Congress  so 
many  times. 

He  was  a  religious  man  with  a  profound 
awareness  of  his  duties  to  both  men  and 
God.  Mike  would  not  bow  before  the  poll 
takers  to  find  out  what  to  do;  instead,  he 
would  look  at  the  needs  of  the  people  and 
pray  to  his  God  for  guidance.  He  was  rig- 
orous in  his  attendance  at  church  and 
one  time  when  sheer  physical  distance 
was  too  great,  he  called  upon  one  of  the 
newest  of  inventions,  a  helicopter,  to 
take  him  from  the  midst  of  a  forest  to 
one  of  the  oldest  of  services,  the  Mass. 
r.Iay  God  give  us  more  public  servants 
like  this. 

I  considered  it  one  of  the  continuing 
highlights  of  my  career  that  I  was  able 
to  work  with  Mike  Kirwan  as  a  fellow 
subcommittee  chairman  on  the  public 
works  program.  Many  Americans  in  fu- 
ture generations  will  not  know  whom  to 
thank  for  the  benefits  they  v,ill  receive 
from  reclamation,  flood  control,  water- 
ways, and  harbor  improvement.  I  am  here 
to  tell  you  that  Mike  Kirwan  worked 
long  and  hard  to  insure  that  we  would 
bequeath  to  future  generations  a  con- 
served America  and  not  a  squandered 
one.  When  Mike  submitted  a  bill,  you 
could  be  sure  that  it  was  well  thought  out. 

I  recall  it  was  2  years  ago  when  Con- 
gress paid  a  warm  and  spontaneous 
tribute  to  Mike  Kirwan  on  his  then  ap- 
proaching 81st  birthday.  We  heard  frank 
and  sincere  tributes  paid  to  this  humble 
man  that  filled  up  over  30  pages  of  the 
Congressional  Record.  You  could  page 
through  the  Record  for  a  good  50  years 
before  you  could  even  begin  to  find  the 
likes  of  it.  And  you  would  have  to  go  a 
good  ways  back  before  you  could  find  an- 
other man  like  Mike  Kirwan. 

Among  the  many  photos  that  Mike 
used  to  have  in  his  office,  there  were  two 
that  seemed  to  typify  his  life  and  life's 
work— one  was  a  picture  taken  in  1900  of 
some  young  children  looking  ragged  as 
they  carried  their  lunch  pails  on  the  way 
to  the  mine  in  the  days  before  the  child 
labor  laws.  There  was  another  picture 
taken  in  1950  and  this  time,  the  young 
children  had  bright  faces,  were  wearing 
decent  clothes  and  were  on  their  way  to 
school. 

Mike  Kirwan  was,  in  large  part,  re- 
sponsible for  that  transition.  It  was 
through  his  untiring  efforts  and  fair  play 
that  the  doors  of  opportunity  were 
opened  wider  to  greater  numbers  of 
Americans,  both  poor  and  affluent,  that 
greater  numbers  of  people  were  allowed 
to  share  in  the  good  things  of  this  life- 
education,  material  progress,  and  pen- 
eral  well-being.  Mike  Kirwan  sowed  that 
others  might  reap. 

Let  us  all  take  special  note  that  Miks 
Kirwan  grew  wise  with  age,  but  did  not 
grow  old.  Hopefully,  tliis  is  an  example 
that  all  of  us  will  follow. 

We,  in  Congress,  shall  miss  him  and 
the  country  shall  feel  his  loss.  Our  pray- 
ers and  sympathy  go  to  his  family. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  although 
Members  oi  the  House  were  well  aware 


of  the  prolonged  illness  of  our  friend,  the 
Honorable  Michael  J.  Kirwan,  none 
were  quite  prepared  for  his  death.  I  had 
raised  hope  upon  hope,  and  I  am  sure 
others  had  done  likewise,  that  somehow 
or  other  he  would  recover  anc  return  to 
be  among  us. 

Mike  Kikwan  was  truly  a  self-made 
man.  Withcmt  a  formal  education,  he  lit- 
erally lifted  him.self  by  his  owii  boot- 
straps to  become  one  of  the  real  stal- 
warts of  the  U.S.  Congress. 

Mike  was  a  tough  fighter  but  a  fair 
one.  I  know  becau  e  I  opposed  !>.im  on 
occasion  th/uugh  the  year.s.  Never  will 
I  forget  ou-  fight  in  the  House  over  a 
project  whi'jh  he  personally  sponsored— 
a  national  aquarium  to  be  ere.ited  on  the 
Potomac  Rivcr  in  Washin.^ton.  D.C. 
Needless  to  say  Mike  won,  and.  although 
it  was  a  lively  encounter  on  the  House 
floor,  we  emerged  warmer  friends  than 
ever. 

Mike  Kirwan  was  a  great  American 
and  his  contributions  to  this  Nation  will 
ever  be  ren'.eriibered.  I  am  glad  to  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  know  this  good 
man,  and  to  the  members  of  his  family 
I  extend  heartfelt  sympathy. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  1 
week  ago  niy  very  dear  friend  and  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Michael  J.  Kir- 
wan. pas.sed  invav.  Our  Nation  and  this 
House  lost  a  ureat  and  capable  legislator. 
To  his  lovely  v^ife.  Alice,  and  his  chil- 
dren and  their  families,  I  extend  my 
heartfelt  sympathies  and  humbly  pray 
the  Lord  gives  them  the  strength  to  un- 
derstand His  ways. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mike  Kirwan  was  more 
than  just  a  colleague  of  mine.  He  was  a 
loyal  and  devoted  friend,  not  only  to  me 
but  to  many  Members  of  the  House.  He 
served  in  this  House  for  a  third  of  a  cen- 
tury, and  those  who  knew  him  loved  him. 
He  was  unfaltering  in  his  loyalty  to  what 
he  thought  was  right  and  unswerving  in 
his  resistance  to  what  he  considered 
wrong.  He  was  a  tower  of  strength  to  a 
good  cause  and  a  bulwark  of  opposition 
to  a  bad  one.  His  service  has  added  to  the 
luster  of  this  House.  I  join  my  colleagues 
in  heartfelt  tribute  to  Mike  Kirwan  and 
will  ever  cherish  his  memory  and  his 
friendship. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  join 
with  many  others  of  this  body  in  express- 
ing a  real  sense  of  personal  loss  in  the 
passing  of  our  long-time  friend  and  col- 
league, Mike  Kirwan. 

That  sense  of  loss  is  the  keener  by 
virtue  of  my  service,  these  past  6  years, 
on  the  Public  JWorks  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  which 
was  chaired,  as  we  all  know,  by  Mr.  Kir- 
wan. Throughout  those  years,  our  friend- 
ship— and  our  regard  for  one  another— 
deepened.  "Gruff,"  and  "shrewd,"  and 
"practical  politician,"  Mr.  Kirwan  may 
have  been — and  he  has  been  called  all 
such  things  and  many  more  besides,  some 
of  which  were  not  always  complimentary. 
But  a  gentleman,  he  was — a  man  of  his 
word,  at  all  times — and  certainly  a  build- 
er, in  the  most  constructive  sense  of  that 
word,  who  saw  himself  as  a  force  for 
progress  in  America,  and  who  was  deter- 
mined to  do  whatever  was  necessary  to, 
in  his  own  words,  "preserve,  protect  and 
develop  America." 
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One  could  sometimes  disagree  with 
"Mike's"  priorities — as  occasionally  I 
did,  one  notable  example  being  with  re- 
spect to  what  became  known  as  "Mike's 
big  ditch" — but,  in  doing  so,  one  could 
never  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  driv- 
ing energy  in  the  man,  and  his  sense  of 
dedication  to  a  bigger  and  better  Amer- 
ica, toward  his  dream  of  which  he  first 
began  building  with  his  hands  and,  then 
eventually,  with  his  canny  mind,  but  al- 
ways with  his  heart.  And  that  heart  of 
his  was  as  big  as  "all  outdoors." 

By  virtue  of  his  early  years,  spent  in 
the  Susquehanna  River  Valley  in  Penn- 
sylvania and,  then  the  jobs  he  held  that 
took  him  up  along  the  Susquehanna  into 
New  York,  he  shared  my  own  enthu- 
siasm—and dream — for  the  proper  de- 
velopment  of    the   Susquehanna   River 
Basin  area,  and  has  been  of  steady  help 
to  me  in  that  regard.  Such  an  interest 
on  Ills  part  was  not  unique,  for  his  later 
travels  had  made  him  familiar  with  near- 
ly every  portion  of  our  land,  and  de- 
sirous of  helping  others  similarly  wath 
their  local  water  and  land-resofifce  prob- 
lems in  a  manner  that  should  not  be  de- 
graded by  references,  now,  to  "pork-bar- 
rel politics."   Instead,   "Mike"   Kirwan 
had  a  vision  of  the  kind  of  land  these 
United  States  could — and   should— be; 
and  he  worked  endlessly  and  selflessly  in 
stubborn  pursuit  of  that  vision,  enon- 
bling  himself  in  the  process  far  beyond 
the  bounds   one  might  have  expected 
would  have  hobbled  a  man  coming  from 
his  humble  beginnings  and  with  his  lack 
of  a  formal  education. 

Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  "Mike"  was  a 
man— a  bi?  man;  feared,  perhaps,  by  a 
few— respected  by  all  who  knew  him  well 
enough  to  see  beyond  his  public  image- 
but,  most  of  all,  loved  by  those  to  whom 
he  gave  of  his  friendship.  And  while 
those,  hi.s  friends,  have  lost  much,  I  think 
it  needs  be  said  that  his  beloved  Ameri- 
ca has  suffered  a  grievous  loss,  too. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Mrs.  Robison  joins  me 
in  expressing  our  sincere  regrets  to  Mrs. 
Kirwan.  and  to  her  daughter.  Mary 
Alice,  and  two  sons,  John  and  Michael 
Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  The 
Lord  in  his  wisdom,  has  called  one  of  our 
Riost  distinguished  colleagues,  Hon. 
Michael  J.  Kirwan  of  Ohio,  to  his 
eternal  rest. 

Like  Horatio  Alger's  hero  in  "Only 
an  Irish  Boy,"  Mike  Kirwan  started  at 
the  most  humble  level  and  worked  and 
fought  his  way  through  the  ranks  until 
he  reached  one  of  the  highest  stations 
jn  national  political  life  and  one  of  the 
loftiest  pinnacles  in  the  respect,  esteem 
and  affection  of  his  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  and  of  the  people  of  the  dis- 
tnct  he  sen-ed  so  well. 

It  was  on  December  2,  1886,  that  this 
great  man  whom  we  eulogize  today  was 
torn  in  Plains  of  the  Keystone  State  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  As 
a  young  boy  he  worked  in  the  coal  mines 
and  later  as  a  youth  he  worked  for  a 
number  of  different  raUroads.  He  truly 
earned  his  bread  by  hard  labor  and  the 
sweat  of  his  brow. 

Here,  in  Mike  Kirwan's  life  story  we 
see  the  story  of  America  itself  and  the 
American  dream  come  true.  He  was  an 
inspiration  to  all  who  knew  him.  As  a 


young  man,  he  traveled  extensively,  par- 
ticularly throughout  the  Western  States, 
working  in  the  wheat  and  oil  fields,  on 
cattle  ranches  and  in  lumber  camps. 
Thus,  he  saw,  observed,  learned,  and 
stored  in  his  keen  mind  valuable  ideas 
which  he  later  used  on  behalf  of  our 
great  country,  particularly  here  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  SUtes.  His  first 
legislative  experience  was  obtained  as  a 
member  of  the  Youngstown  City  Coun- 
cil when  he  served  for  two  terms. 

The  19th  District  of  Ohio,  which  in- 
cludes the  city  of  Yoimgstown— the  cit- 
adel of  the  Mahoning  Valley  Steel  Dis- 
trict— elected  MncE  Kirwan  to  Congress 
in  1937.  For  17  consecutive  terms,  the  Na- 
tion liad  the  benefit  of  his  dedicated  God- 
given  talents.  He  served  as  a  member  of 
the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee,  and 
in  1943  he  was  appointed  as  a  member  of 
the  powerful  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. For  many  years  he  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Interior  Ap- 
propriations and  later  became  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Works  Ap- 
propriations. 

He  was  a  courageous  and  outspoken 
advocate  of  some  of  the  most  important 
programs  enacted  by  the  Congress,  such 
as  development  of  our  resources,  conser- 
vation, improvement  of  our  rivers  and 
our  harbors  for  navigation,  irrigation, 
and  reclamation,  and  many  other  vital 
programs. 

The  late  "Mike"  as  he  was  affection- 
ately known  by  us,  served  his  State,  his 
Nation,  and  the  people  well.  His  race  is 
run.  his  course  is  finished,  but  his  work 
goes  on.  We  all  miss  him  and  will  ever 
cherish  his  memory  for  the  record  he 
made,  and  his  achievements  speak  far 
more  eloquently  than  anything  we  can 
say  here.  Our  country  has  lost  a  great 
Statesman  and  I  have  lost  a  devoted 
friend. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sym.pathy  to  the 
members  of  his  family  at  this  sad  time. 
Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
was  indeed  a  shock  to  me  to  hear  of  the 
death  of  our  beloved  colleague,  effective 
legislator,  and  loyal  friend  Michael  J. 
Kirwan,  Representative  of  the  19th  Dis- 
trict of  Oliio. 

The  story  of  Michael  Kirwan  is  one 
which  reflects  the  opportunities  of  this 
Nation,  to  those  who  are  willing  and  able 
to  work  to  achieve  noble  goals. 

Mike  as  he  was  affectionately  known  to 
us,  was  born  on  December  2,  1886.  He  was 
a  coal  miner's  son  and  dropped  out  of 
school  after  the  third  grade  to  help  sup- 
port the  family.  He  worked  in  the  coal 
mines,  a  trainman  on  the  railroads,  in 
lumber  camps,  and  in  oilfields. 

Mike  had  the  fortitude  and  persever- 
ance to  carve  out  an  extremely  success- 
ful career  in  the  service  of  his  fellow 
man,  first  as  a  member  of  the  Yoimgs- 
town City  Council  in  which  he  served 
two  terms,  then  as  a  Member  of  Congress 
to  which  he  was  elected  for  17  con- 
secutive terms. 

My  first  contact  with  Mike  Kirwan 
came  soon  after  I  came  to  Congress  and 
I  have  found  him  to  be  a  warm  friend 
whose  friendship  I  valued  very  highly. 
I  also  value  his  sage  advice  and  the  solic- 
itude he  had  for  the  younger  Members 


of  this  honorable  body.  This  will  always 
stay  w  ith  me. 

Several  months  ago  Mike  announced 
his  decision  not  to  seek  reelection  to  the 
House  at  the  conclusion  of  his  present 
term.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  he  was  not 
able  to  complete  his  34th  year  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress.  Mike  has  answered  his 
last  "rollcall"  when,  on  July  27,  1970,  the 
Almighty  chose  to  take  him  from  this 
earth  of  trouble  and  turmoil  to  his 
heavenly  reward. 

The  two  lines  in  the  Congressional  Di- 
rectory are  known  for  their  brevity,  but 
saying  it  with: 

Michael  Joseph  Kirwan,  Democrat,  ol 
Youngstown.  Ohio:  elected  to  the  75th  and 
each  succeeding  Congress. 

does  not  express  the  achievements  of  a 
courageous  and  outspoken  advocate  of 
some  of  the  most  important  programs  en- 
acted by  Congress. 

He  espoused  the  development  of  our  re- 
sources, improvement  of  our  rivers  and 
harbors  for  navigation,  our  conservation 
programs,  irrigation  and  reclamation, 
and  many  other  vital  programs. 

Mike  Kirwan  is  not  with  us  any  more, 
but  his  spirit  will  surely  continue  to  in- 
spire all  who  were  honored  by  his  friend- 
ship. We  will  always  cherish  the  heritage 
he  leaves — loyalty.  integrity,  and 
honesty. 

I  wish  to  extend  my  sincere  con- 
dolences to  Mrs.  Kirwan,  his  three  chil- 
dren, and  the  members  of  his  famUy  in 
the  great  loss  that  they  sustained  in  his 
passing  to  the  great  beyond. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, by  any  standard,  my  friend  and  col- 
league Mike  Kirwan  was  a  great  man,  a 
most  unusual  man.  His  life  was  one  of 
dedication  to  his  God,  his  coimtry,  and 
his  family.  In  a  sense,  we  are  all  lesser 
men  because  Mike  has  left  us,  yet  his 
mark  is  left  on  all  of  us  who  were  lucky 
enough  to  know  him.  Last  week,  I  and 
many  of  my  colleagues  attended  the 
funeral  rites  for  Mike  Kirwan — the  one- 
time coal  mine  breaker  boy  who  rose  to 
true  greatness  as  a  distinguished  and  re- 
spected Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  nearly  34  years.  I  will  miss 
him,  we  all  will  miss  him.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  ston,' 
from  Roll  Call  on  the  death  of  my  dear 
friend.  Mike  Kirwan: 

Representative  Mike  Kirwan— Was  a  House 
Power 
Rep.  Mike  Kirwan,  one  of  the  last  of  the 
colorful  longtime  powers  In  the  House,  died 
Monday  at  Belhesda  Naval  Hospital.  Brusque, 
sentimental,  possessed  of  a  natural  political 
instinct  and  an  e.xpert  In  the  use  of  power, 
Kirwan  was  loved  and  respected  by  his  col- 
leagues and  the  myriad  persons  he  dealt 
with  as  Chairman  of  the  Public  Worlss  Sub- 
committee of  House  Appropriations  and  as 
Chairman  of  the  Democratic  Congressional 
Committee. 

Rep  Kirwan.  83.  had  been  hospitalized 
since  June  1969.  when  he  fell  in  his  Univer- 
sity Club  apartment  and  broke  a  vertebra 
in  his  back.  He  suffered  from  diabetes  and. 
unaccustomed  to  taking  orders  from  anyone, 
disregarded  doctors  who  advised  agalnat 
drinking  (They  gave  me  six  months,  vears 
ago.  I  outlived  them  all"). 

One  of  the  most  personally  potent  mem- 
bers of  the  House,  Rep  Kirwan  never.  In  his 
third  of  a  century  of  service,  became  Chair- 
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man  of  a  full  committee.  Rep.  George  Mahon 
(D-Texas)  came  to  Congress  two  years  prior 
to  his  arrival,  and  succeeded  to  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Appropriations  Committee  la 
1964  upon  the  death  of  Chairman  Clarence 
Cannon. 

The  Ohio  Democrat  served  as  Chairman  of 
the  House  Democratic  Congressional  Com- 
mittee lor  23  years.  Republicans  gained  con- 
trol of  the  House  ouly  once  during  that  time, 
even  though  Kirw.ins  committee  staff  rarely 
numbered  more  than  five. 

Rep.  Kirwan's  biggest  day  each  year  was 
St.  Piiinck's  Day  On  March  17  he  threw  the 
biggest  St.  Patrick's  Day  party  In  town,  a 
favorate  of  such  Irishmen  as  the  late  John 
Kennedy  ai.d  the  late  Speaker  Rayburn. 
Whiskey  flowed  freely,  green  hats  and  badges 
were  distributed  to  all,  and  above  all.  there 
wa.s  singing.  Congressmen  join  with  stafltrs, 
agency  bigwigs  and  professionals  like  P)ill 
Reagan  and  Carmel  Quinn  in  har;no.nlzlng 
the  Irish  repertoire.  Rep.  Klrwan  rarely 
Joined  in  the  vocalizing,  but  derived  patent 
enjoyment  from  the  musical  cameraderie. 

Rep.  Kirwan  was  first  elected  to  the  75th 
Congress  in  1937.  In  this  decade  he  an- 
nounced several  times  at  victory  celebrations 
"tills  will  be  my  last  term  "  He  made  the 
same  announcement  In  1968,  and  thl.';  time 
he  meant  It. 

Rep.  Joe  Evins  (D-Tenn.)  is  next  In  line 
for  the  chairmanship  of  the  Public  Works 
Subcommittee.  Since  Rep.  Kirwan's  hospital- 
ization, Reps.  Tliomas  "Tip"  O'Neill  i  D- 
Mass.)  and  Ed  Edmondson  (D-Okla.)  have 
been  acting  co-chairmen  rf  the  Democratic 
Congressional  Com.mittee. 

Rep.  Kirwan  was  the  second-oldest  mem- 
ber of  the  Hou.se,  and  runked  seventh  in 
seniority.  When  the  oldest  member.  Rep.  Wil- 
liam Dawson  (D-Ill.),  retires  this  ses.sicn. 
Rep.  Emanuel  Celler  (D-N.Y.),  82,  will  be 
the  oldest  member  as  well  as  tlie  member 
with  the  most  seniority. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  join 
with  my  other  colleagues  here  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  man  who  although  never 
in  the  public  limelight,  was  nevertheless 
a  beacon  in  many  ways  to  the  Members 
of  this  body. 

Elected  in  the  midst  of  this  counti-j''s 
most  diflicult  period,  the  depression,  his 
courage  and  spirit  of  resolve  were  solid- 
ly formed  in  those  early  years.  As  the 
war  pa:sed  and  this  Nation  grew  in 
power  and  strength,  so  too  did  the  ven- 
erable Mike  Kirwan.  Under  his  tutelage 
and  ever  watchful  eye  the  Democratic 
congressional  committee  which  he  head- 
ed was  instrumental  in  maintaining  the 
leadership  of  this  body  for  all  but  one 
Congress  during  the  last  23  years. 

His  physical  stamina,  his  political 
acumen,  his  understanding  spirit  must 
hava  been  forged  and  honed  at  the  steel 
mills  that  abound  in  his  ekstem  Ohio 
district. 

I  am  certain  that  his  passing  will  rep- 
resent an  irreplaceable  loss  to  his  loyal 
constituency  in  Ohio  and  his  country. 
I.  too,  feel  a  persona!  loss.  As  a  fresh- 
man in  this  body  it  was  comforting  to 
know  a  man  like  Mike  Kirwan  was 
around  to  guide  you.  My  most  heartfelt 
sympathies  are  extended  to  his  family 
and  friends  whose  sorrow  at  this  time 
is  shared  by  so  many  of  their  fellow 
Americans. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mike 
Kirwan  was  the  epitomization  of  the 
American  story  that  a  man  can  go  as  far 
in  this  coimtry  as  he  has  the  courage  and 
determination  to  go. 

His  life  story  well  could  have  been  the 
plot  for  an  Horatio  Alger  novel.  Born  to 


poverty,  he  was  truly  a  self-made  man. 
WTiat  he  lacked  in  formal  education  he 
made  up  in  commonsense.  Hard  work 
and  determination  were  the  tools  of  his 
success.  He  did  not  wait  for  opportunity 
to  be  brought  to  him  on  a  silver  tray. 
He  went  out  and  worked  for  his  goals. 

Mike  Kirwan  was  a  dedicated  public 
servant  who  regarded  public  office  as  a 
public  trust.  He  was  a  gentleman  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  He  was  a  devoted  hus- 
band and  father.  He  was  a  true  friend. 

Mike  was,  in  every  way,  a  truly  re- 
markable person.  He  was  a  delightful  and 
colorful  colleague,  and  a  real  giant  in 
the  political  arena. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  join  with 
all  my  colleagues  who  have  spoken  in 
tribute  to  the  late  Mike  Kirwan  of  Ohio. 
It  was  my  pleasure  to  serve  with  this 
unusual  and  remarkable  man  for  more 
than  9  years.  Of  him  it  can  truly  be  said 
that  America  is  a  different  and  far  better 
place,  because  of  his  vision  and  his  con- 
gressional service.  He  saw  clearly  the 
need  to  build  our  country  and  to  invest 
in  the  development  of  its  resources. 

MncE  was  a  refreshingly  candid — and 
even  blimt^ — public  servant.  He  never  left 
any  doubt  of  his  position  on  any  issue. 
Ohio  and  America  were  well  served  by 
this  good  man.  We  will  miss  him. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
deeply  saddened  by  the  passing  of  Con- 
gressman Kirwan.  Mike  was  a  man 
whose  ideals  provided  me  with  a  great 
source  of  inspiration  over  the  years  and 
I  shall  always  remember  his  counsel  and 
advice.  He  will  certainly  live  on  in  the 
hearts  of  many. 

He  was  a  true  friend  not  only  of  his 
colleagues,  but  of  all  the  people  of  Ohio; 
for  he  was  a  great  servant  of  the  people 
with  sensitivity  and  deep  compassion  for 
their  problems.  I  join  with  my  colleagues 
in  extending  my  heartfelt  sympathy  to 
Mike's  family. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
when  I  came  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives for  the  first  time  in  1963,  Michael 
Kirwan  was  beginning  his  14th  term  in 
Congress.  Seldom  has  any  legislative 
body  had  such  long  and  distinguished 
service  from  a  Member. 

Mike  Kirwan  was  a  good  man,  a 
thoughtful  man,  an  extraordinarily 
kind  man,  rich  in  years  and  in  accom- 
plishments. He  had  an  amazing  memory 
of  details  of  past  happenings  and  it  was 
a  delight  to  listen  to  him.  I  had  the  good 
fortune  on  many  occasions  just  to  sit 
with  him  in  the  rear  seats  of  the  House 
and  to  strike  up  a  conversation  with 
him.  I  profited  as  a  student. 

Long  before  it  became  fashionable. 
Mike  Kirw.an  expressed  his  concern  for 
protecting  the  natural  beauty  of  our  land 
and  water.  Long  before  it  becamr  tho 
thing  to  do,  Mike  Kirwan  fought  for  the 
betterment  of  the  American  Indian. 

His  basic  philosophy,  at  least  from  the 
viewpoint  of  those,  like  me,  who  knew 
him,  was  one  that  has  withstood  cen- 
turies of  assault — he  treated  others  as 
he  wished  others  to  treat  him.  Busy  as 
he  was,  as  chairman  of  the  important 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Works  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee,  he  was 
always  generous  with  his  time  and  never 
refused   to   meet   with   constituents   of 


mine  who  sought  through  me  to  discuss 
with  him  problems  with  which  they  were 
deeply  concerned.  For  this  I  shall  re- 
main forever  grateful  to  his  memory. 

Ohio's  19th  District  has  lost  an  out- 
standing representative.  The  Congress 
has  lost  a  skilled  and  dedicated  legisla- 
tor. The  country  has  lost  a  patriotic,  car- 
ing American.  And  we  who  knew  Mike 
Kirwan  have  lost  a  true  friend  indeed. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  last 
week  our  Nation  lost  a  man  of  courage 
and  vision,  a  man  who  rose  from  the 
humblest  of  origins  to  a  position  of  great 
responsibility  in  this  body,  the  Honor- 
able Michael  J.  Kirwan. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Works,  Congressman  Kirw.an 
was  a  vital  force  behind  Federal  efforts 
to  improve  our  environment  long  before 
such  a  stance  was  in  fashion.  His  great 
legacy  includes  the  numerous  national 
parks,  dams,  and  water  conservation 
projects  which  resulted  from  his  tireless 
efforts. 

Mike  Kirwan  was  deeply  admired  and 
respected  by  both  his  colleagues  and  his 
constituents,  who  returned  him  to  ofSce 
17  times.  To  be  sure,  Mike  could  be 
tough,  as  anyone  who  clashed  with  him 
on  an  issue  can  attest.  But  within  this 
confident  exterior  of  a  man  risen  from 
the  mines,  oil  fields,  forests,  and  farms, 
was  a  sentimental  and  compassionate 
heart  of  an  Irishman. 

Mike  Kirwan  truly  embodied  Emer- 
son's belief  that; 

America  is  but  another  name  for  oppor- 
tunity. 

Always  aware  of  opportunities  that  he 
had  been  given,  Mike  Kirwan  eagerly 
promoted  the  cause  of  the  common  man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  life  Mike  Kirwan 
provided  outstanding  leadership  in  Gov- 
ernment, and  he  leaves  behind  a  record 
of  public  service  from  which  a  grateful 
country  will  benefit  for  years  to  come. 

My  wife  and  I  convey  our  heartfelt 
condolences  to  Mrs.  Kirwan  and  the  en- 
tire Kirwan  family. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
deeply  saddened  by  the  passing  of  my 
^;ood  friend,  Hon.  Michael  J.  Kirwan. 
Not  only  was  Mike  Kirwan  a  good 
friend,  but  on  the  Public  Works  Sub- 
co.nimittce  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, under  his  chairmanship  I  knew 
him  to  be  a  very  wise  man  who  had  a 
very  interesting  but  most  effective  way 
of  stating  problems  and  coming  to  an- 
swers. He  will  be  greatly  missed  in  the 
work  of  our  subcommittee,  as  well  as  by 
the  House  as  a  whole. 

Mrs.  Rhodes  joins  me  in  deep  sym- 
pathy for  the  members  of  his  family  in 
their  loss  of  this  truly  great  gentleman, 
and  for  his  constituents  of  the  19th  Dis- 
trict of  Ohio  whom  Michael  J.  Kirwan 
served  so  long  and  so  well. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  "California  has  lost  a  good 
friend  in  the  death  of  Representative 
Michael  J.  Kirwan  of  Ohio." 

In  these  few  words,  the  editor  of  the 
Sacramento  Bee  summed  up  the  feelings 
of  my  home  State  concerning  the  death 
of  our  good  friend  and  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Mike  Kirwan  of  Ohio. 

As  I  tried  to  Indicate  in  my  remarks  of 
yesterday,  we  of  the  Golden  State  long 
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will  be  indebt^i  to  Mike  Kirwan  for  his 
wisdom,  leadership,  progressiveness,  and 
aggressiveness,  in  the  field  of  conserva- 
tion of  natural  resources. 

These  comments  were  echoed  in  an 
editorial  published  in  the  three  papers 
of  the  McClatchy  system,  the  Sacra- 
mento, Modesto  and  Fresno  Bee  news- 
papers on  Thursday,  July  30,  1970,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  at  this 
point  in  the  Congressional  Record  that 
editorial ; 

Kirwan:  A  Good  Friend 

Calilomla  has  lost  a  good  friend  In  the 
death  of  Rep.  Michael  J.  Kirwan  of  Ohio. 

Kirwan  served  for  many  years  as  chairman 
of  the  public  works  subcommittee.  It  Is  this 
group  which  initiated  the  funding  of  the 
Central  Valleys  Projects  constructed  by  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  flood  control 
works  built  by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Kirwan  always  was  sympathetic  and  help- 
ful and  he  had  no  political  ax  to  grind  be- 
cause his  own  district  had  no  projects. 

He  knew  California  and  its  needs  and 
learned  of  them  early  in  life  when  he  was 
an  oil  worker  in  Kern  Cotmty. 

His  successor  has  big  shoes  to  fill. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  join 
with  others  today  in  expressing  my  deep 
sense  of  loss  over  the  death  of  my  good 
friend  and  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Michael  J.  Kirwan.  I  had  served  with 
Mike  on  the  Appropriations  Committee 
and  had  come  to  look  upon  him  as  an 
adviser  and  mentor.  He  was  both  force- 
ful in  action  and  wise  in  counsel.  He  was 
a  man  of  energy  and  industry  who,  as 
chairman  of  the  Pubhc  Works  Subcom- 
mittee, was  dedicated  to  the  progress  of 
America  as  well  as  to  the  protection  of 
her  environment.  He  ably  represented  the 
people  of  Ohio's  1 9th  District  and  served 
the  Nation  with  distinction  since  his  elec- 
tion to  the  75th  Congress. 

His  commitment  to  the  public  inter- 
est, his  understanding  of  the  needs  and 
aspirations  of  the  average  man,  his  very 
real  personal  humility  and  his  dedication 
to  this  House  and  all  it  stands  for,  all 
served  as  an  inspiration  and  encourage- 
ment to  those  of  as  who  served  with  him. 
Again,  his  personality  was  such  a  warm 
one— quick  to  smile,  ever  ready  with  a 
cheerful  word,  and  always  eager  to  ex- 
tend a  helping  hand.  His  counsel  and  his 
judgment  wOl  be  sorely  missed.  To  his 
family,  I  can  only  say  what  they  already 
know— that  he  was  a  sincere  and  dedi- 
cated American,  an  outstanding  Con- 
gi-essman,  and  a  fine  gentleman 

Mr.  HARSHA.  M-.  Chairman,  I  was 
deeply  saddened  by  the  death  of  one  of 
the  most  able  and  conscientious  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  Michael  Joseph 
Xin.WAN  cf  Ohio. 

Mike  Kirwan  served  the  people  of  the 
19th  District  in  Ohio  with  great  distinc- 
tion for  nearly  a  third  of  a  centui-y. 
Since  1937  when  he  was  first  elected, 
Mike  Kirwan  has  made  outstanding 
contributions  to  his  State  and  the  Na- 
tion in  countless  areas.  However,  he  is 
probably  best  knowTi  as  chairman  of  the 
Public  Works  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee. 

As  a  result  of  liis  years  of  experience 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee.  Mike 
Kirwan  possessed  an  expertise  in  his 
field  that  was  unexcelled.  His  many 
years  of  service  and  his  natural  political 


instinct  left  him  respected  and  honored 
by  friend  and  foe  alike. 

His  thorough  knowledge  of  all  aspects 
of  the  vastly  complicated  subject  of 
public  works  appropriations  and  his  un- 
stinting efforts  to  make  our  public  proj- 
ects system  second  to  none  won  him  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  all. 

Mike  Kirwan  was  a  champion  of  the 
development  of  our  resources,  improve- 
ment of  our  rivers  and  harbors  for  navi- 
gation, development  of  our  conservation 
programs,  planning  for  irrigation  and 
reclamation,  and  many  other  vital  pro- 
grams. 

Despite  his  demonstrated  ability  as  a 
legislator  and  representative  of  the  citi- 
zens of  his  district,  Mike  Kirwan  may  be 
remembered  best  as  a  man  of  integrity, 
compassion,  and  loyalty.  He  could  be 
warm  and  gentle,  qualities  which  enabled 
him  to  often  find  time  to  help  his  fellow 
man  and  to  be  wholeheartedly  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  of  the  people  he  served. 
He  was  often  straightforwardly  candid, 
even  blunt,  but  in  a  manner  that  left 
little  doubt  of  his  position  on  a  particu- 
lar issue,  and  at  the  same  time,  asserted 
his  confidence  and  trust.  These  qualities 
made  him  one  of  the  most  popular  and 
genial  Members  of  the  House. 

Although  Mike  had  already  announced 
his  intention  not  to  seek  reelection,  it  is 
regrettable  that  he  was  unable  to  fulfill 
his  34th  year  in  Congress.  Throughout 
the  years  he  did  serve,  he  carved  out  an 
enviable  career. 

With  the  passing  of  Mike  Kirwan,  I 
have  lost  a  very  dear  friend  and  col- 
league. We  shall  all  miss  his  judgment 
and  counsel.  I  offer  my  most  heartfelt 
condolences  to  his  wife  and  family.  Mike 
Kirwan  was  a  dedicated  and  trusted 
American,  an  outstanding  Congressman, 
and  a  fine  gentleman. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  July 
27,  the  citizens  of  the  19th  District  of 
Ohio,  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  lost  an  experienced  and  effective 
legislator. 

Due  to  the  period  of  his  illness  and  the 
relatively  brief  time  that  I  have  been  a 
Member  of  Congress,  I  unfortunately  did 
not  have  the  pleasure  of  becoming  a  close 
friend  of  Representative  Michael  J.  Kir- 
wan. Nevertheless,  I  share  the  respect 
and  high  regard  which  all  of  those  who 
met  Mike  Kirwan  had  for  him.  He  was 
an  especially  beloved  individual,  both 
because  of  his  accomplishments  and  his 
gregarious  personality. 

To  his  friends  and  colleagues,  Michael 
Kirwan  personified  those  qualities  of  the 
American  character  which  we  all  admire. 
He  v/as  a  member  of  that  hardy  and  un- 
usual breed  of  self-made  men  who  built 
on  this  land  the  great  country  we  have 
today.  Mike  was  a  resourceful  and  de- 
termined man  who  developed  his  talents 
on  his  own  initiative  and  took  ftdl  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunities  which  this 
Nation  pro\ided  him  for  self-improve- 
ment and  personal  development. 

Rising  from  his  early  years  as  a  coal 
miner  in  Pennsylvania  eventually  to  take 
a  seat  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Represent- 
atives, Mike  Kirwan  always  maintained 
a  strong  attachment  to  the  land  and  the 
people  he  represented.  As  a  concerned 
man  of  great  character  and  integrity, 


never  did  he  lose  sight  of  his  purpose  of 
service  to  his  constituents. 

During  the  course  of  my  duties  when 
I  was  a  State  legislator  in  Ohio,  I  had 
the  occasion  to  make  several  visits  to 
Mike  Kirwan's  district.  I  was  always 
impressed  by  the  devotion  with  which 
Mike  was  held  by  his  constituents— both 
Democrats  and  Republicans — with  whom 
I  dealt. 

Throughout  his  colorftU  career,  Mi- 
chael Kirwan  always  kept  close  to  liis 
heart  the  great  love  of  the  land  which 
was  engrained  in  him  during  his  rugged 
early  years  as  a  coal  miner  and  laborer. 
These  early  experiences  forged  in  him  a 
genuine  concern  for  the  preservation  of 
our  natural  resources — a  concern  which 
he  never  abandoned.  He  became  a  per- 
sistent fighter  for  conservation  and  en- 
vironmental quality,  long  before  these 
issues  carried  much  political  weight. 

The  Congre-ss  and  the  Nation  should 
be  grateful  that  a  man  of  his  character 
and  dedication  had  the  opportunity  to 
serve  as  chairman  cf  the  Public  Works 
Subcommittee.  He  does  not  need  an 
elaborate  monument  to  be  erected  to  liis 
memory,  for  his  works  as  chairman  of 
this  subcommittee  will  always  stand  as 
a  tribute  to  this  outstanding  legislator. 
While  we  have  lost  an  accomphshed 
legislator  and  a  great  public  servant,  we 
also  have  lost  a  man  who  was  a  warm 
and  a  compassionate  human  being.  The 
fire  and  spirit  which  Michael  Kirwan 
brought  to  his  public  career  sprang  from 
his  empathy  with  the  concerns  and  prob- 
lems of  others  and  his  commiiment  to 
help  those  who  were  willing  to  help 
fnemselvcs. 

In  addition  to  concerning  himself  with 
the  problems  of  this  life,  Michael  Kir- 
wan had  a  very  sensitive  appreciation  of 
The  joy  of  living.  He  was  an  exemplary 
Irishman  who  was  blessed  with  what 
we  fellow  Irishmen  consider  to  be  the 
special  wit,  charm,  and  love  of  life  of 
the  Irish  spirit.  He  was  truly  a  "Son  cf 
St.  Patrick." 

It  is  almost  trite  to  say  that  he  cer- 
tainly will  be  missed,  but  in  truth  this 
.sentiment  is  shared  by  all  of  Mike's  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  is  an  emptiness  in  Congress  today 
as  we  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
feel  the  great  loss  of  Michael  J.  Kirwan. 
To  those  of  us  in  the  Ohio  delegation, 
the  loss  is  especially  keen  for  we  knew 
Mike  Kirwan  as  a  personal  friend  as 
well  as  a  colleague  in  Congress.  Mike 
Kirwan's  story  personifies  the  oppor- 
tunity for  success  in  America.  Born  in 
Wilke.i-Barre.  Pa..  83  years  ago,  the  son 
of  an  immigrant  coal  miner,  Mike 
Kirwan  worked  in  the  mines  as  a  child 
and  later  as  a  brakeman  and  oil  field 
hand.  He  knew  extreme  poverty  and  the 
impact  of  the  dcjjresslon  years,  but  with 
his  Initiative  and  fighting  .spirit,  he  llter- 
nlly  scoffed  at  the  hard  times  and,  in- 
stead, took  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
to  represent  others  who  had  been  sub- 
jected to  the  same  hardships.  Mikb 
Kirwan  came  to  Congress  in  1937  and  for 
17  consecutive  terms  thereafter,  he  made 
the  concerns  of  Ohio's  19th  District  the 
business  of  Congress  itself.  His  accom- 
plishments w-ill  be  his  monuments  £ind 
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his  memory  will  be   with  us  who  will 
forever  admire  his  courage  and  states- 
manship. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  is  with  great  sorrow  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  paying  respect  to  the  late 
MicH.\EL  Joseph  Kjrw.\n,  who  repre- 
sented Ohio's  19th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict from  the  75th  through  the  91st 
Congre.ss.  Mr.  Kirw.^n  was  born  in 
Wilkes-Barre.  Pa.,  on  December  2.  1886, 
the  son  of  the  late  John  and  Mary 
"Duddy"  Kirwan.  In  1907  he  moved  to 
Youngstown.  Ohfo.  his  home  until  his 
death.  He  served  in  the  Youngstown  City 
Council  for  4  years  prior  to  his  election 
to  Congress  in  1936.  In  addition  to  his 
service  in  the  City  Council,  he  was  also 
engas?ed  in  the  mercantile  business.  Dur- 
ing the  First  World  War.  Michael  Kir- 
w.\N  served  overseas  as  a  sergeant  with 
the  348th  Machine  Gun  Company  of  the 
64th  Artillery,  U.S.  Army  from  1917  to 
1919. 

At  the  time  of  his  death.  Congressman 
Kirwan  was  the  seventh  ranking  Mem- 
ber of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
He  served  as  chairman  of  the  important 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Works  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee. 
Through  his  great  interest  in  consei-va- 
tion.  he  has  left  a  legacy  which  includes 
several  national  parks,  dams,  and  water 
conservation  projects  which  resulted 
from  his  uiitiring  efforts.  He  was  also 
known  for  his  great  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  the  American  Indian,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Virgin  Islands,  American 
Samoa,  and  the  Pacific  mandated 
islands. 

Congressman  Kirw.an  was  a  confidant 
of  Presidents  Truman.  Kennedy,  and 
Johnson.  Mr.  Kirw.an  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
gressional Committee  from  1947  until  his 
death.  During  his  tenure  as  chairman, 
the  party  lost  control  of  the  House  of 
Flepresentatives  on  only  one  occasion. 

I  became  a  personal  friend  of  Michael 
KiRW.AN  many  years  before  I  was  elected 
to  Congress  through  our  work  at  the 
Democratic  National  Conventions. 

The  people  of  the  city  of  Youngstown, 
the  State  of  Ohio,  and  the  Nation  have 
lost  a  great  public  servant. 

Mrs.  Murphy  joins  me  in  extending 
our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  his  wife.  Alice, 
and  their  family. 

Mr  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
Congress  and  the  entire  Nation  was  sad- 
dened bv  the  passing  of  Mike  Kirvv^an. 
Few  men  in  our  time  have  made  a  more 
lasting  impression  on  this  body.  He  was 
a  man  of  great  ability,  resourceful,  ener- 
getic, courageous,  and  honorable  in  every 
respect.  Above  all.  he  was  a  man  of  prin- 
ciple, whose  convictions  were  well  known. 
He  always  conimanded  respect  and  was 
rated  as  one  of  the  more  influential 
Members  of  the  House. 

I  recall  hearing  one  Member  once  say: 
"Mike  always  speaks  with  an  affidavit 
voice."  What  he  meant  was  that  when 
our  departed  friend  spoke  the  very  tone 
and  manner  of  his  speech  carried  the 
touch  of  .sincerity  and  truthfulness.  It 
was  recognized  that  he  never  engaged  in 
idle  talk  just  for  the  sake  of  having  his 
words  recorded.  Indeed  when  he  spoke 
out  he  did  so  because  he  had  a  message 


to  deliver,  and  he  did  so  with  charm  and 
conviction. 

To  me  the  loss  of  Mike  Kirwan  was 
the  loss  of  a  close  personal  friend.  In 
the  course  of  time  I  have  spent  many 
houi-s  in  his  company.  He  had  a  philos- 
ophy all  his  own.  and  he  always  enjoyed 
reminiscing  about  his  past  experiences, 
both  in  and  out  of  Congress.  His  vivid 
memory  was  always  present,  and  he 
knew  the  history  of  his  times  as  few 
men  do. 

Mike  Kirwan  will  be  missed.  No  longer 
will  our  legislative  efforts  have  the  ben- 
efit of  his  counsel  and  advice.  The  im- 
pact of  his  good  works  will  be  felt  for 
generations  to  come.  To  the  surviving 
family  I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  in 
their  bereavement. 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  many 
tributes  have  been  paid  to  our  late  col- 
league, Mike  Kirwan.  Undoubtedly,  there 
are  many  more  that  could  be  made  by 
his  countless  friends. 

Having  served  with  him  for  nearly  6 
years  on  the  Appropriations  Committee 
and  on  its  Subcommittee  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  Related  Agen- 
cies, I  had  a  number  of  opportunities  to 
be  with  him  in  committee  hearings.  As 
many  of  my  colleagues  know,  for  years, 
Mike  chaired  this  particular  subcom- 
mittee. His  legislative  triumphs  and 
achievements  through  that  committee 
service  are  legion.  There  are  uncounted 
beneficiaries  of  his  legislative  action  on 
that  committee,  which  today  is  so  ably 
led  by  tlie  subcommittee  chairman. 
JuLi.x  Hansen  of  Washington. 

One  of  the  things  that  impressed  me 
about  Mike  Kirwan  was  his  sense  of 
history.  He  was  a  great  admirer  of 
Woodrow  Wilson  and  apparently  had  not 
only  followed  closely  the  career  of  Wilson 
when  he  was  President  of  the  United 
States,  but  had  studied  historical  evalua- 
tions of  Wilson's  Presidency. 

In  committee  hearings  on  a  number  of 
occasions,  I  can  recall  Mike  bringing  to 
the  attention  of  a  witness  the  contribu- 
tions of  Woodrow  Wilson.  He  apparently 
admired  Wilson  both  as  an  educated  man 
and  as  a  great  educator.  I  have  heard  him 
stress  many  times  the  influence  that  Wil- 
son had  on  public  education  in  America. 
This  aspect  of  Wilson's  personality  and 
career  must  have  had  a  great  impact  on 
Mike  Kirwan,  and  I  think  was  often 
reflected  in  the  thrust  of  legislative  pro- 
grams in  which  he  had  an  interest. 

He  was  a  great  advocate  of  a  better 
educational  program  for  Indian  cliildren. 
He  argued  strongly  for  broadening  the 
educational  opportunities  available  to 
our  young  children  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions that  he  felt  were  being  neglected 
in  an  educational  sense. 

I  think  one  of  the  great  monuments 
of  his  legislative  career  will  be  the  educa- 
tional television  system  of  American 
Samoa.  This  is  a  bold  and  innovative 
step  that  I  think  will  be  characterized  as 
a  pioneer  effort  in  the  entire  field  of  edu- 
cational television.  The  impact  that  this 
system  has  already  had  on  Samoa  is 
dramatic.  This  system  is  being  observed 
by  educators  as  a  pilot  model,  not  only 
for  use  in  the  underdeveloped  areas  of 
the  world,  but  for  use  as  a  teaching  tech- 
nique in  other  educational  systems. 


It  is  my  hope  that  in  years  to  come, 
when  people  point  to  a  better  educational 
program  on  our  Indian  reservations,  and 
the  pioneer  effort  in  education  on  Amer- 
ican Samoa,  they  will  remember  Mike 
Kirwan. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  join  in 
expressing  my  deep  sorrow  on  the  passing 
of  the  Honorable  Michael  J.  Kirwan.  He 
was  a  great  American. 

All  of  us  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives are  familiar  with  Mike  Kirwan's 
outstanding  record  as  a  longtime  public 
servant.  As  second-ranking  majority 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations he  played  an  extremely  in- 
fluential role  in  shaping  our  Govern- 
ment's policy  in  nearly  every  aspect  of 
our  activity.  Through  his  service  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Works,  he  was  directly  responsible  for 
the  proper  and  orderly  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  every  section  of  our  Nation. 

As  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Congressional  Committee,  he 
served  his  party  with  dedication,  honor, 
and  immense  achievement. 

Yet  the  contribution  of  Mike  Kirwan 
to  his  country  and  to  his  party  far  ex- 
ceeds the  accomplishments  made  through 
his  high  positions  of  leadership.  More 
than  this,  Mike  Kirwan's  genuine  affec- 
tion and  respect  among  the  Members  of 
this  House  were  due  to  his  tremendous 
personal  warmth  and  friendship.  He  was 
a  true  friend  whose  word  was  honored 
and  whose  esteem  was  highly  valued. 

I  personally  have  the  highest  regard 
for  Mike  Kirwan's  dedication  to  the 
well-being  of  each  and  every  one  of  us. 
I  know  that  he  sought  to  assure  fair 
and  equitable  treatment  of  evefy  Mem- 
ber regardless  of  rank  or  position.  He 
had  a  tender  heart  for  all  of  those  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact,  and  always  did 
his  best  to  help  in  a  spirit  of  true  selfless 
service. 

We  will  sorely  miss  Mike  Kirwan's 
skill,  expertise,  and  integrity.  He  brought 
a  warmth  to  this  House  that  will  long 
be  remembered,  and  I  know  that  each  of 
us  Is  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  have 
known  him  and  to  have  been  associated 
with  him. 

It  is  with  profound  sorrow  that  we  bid 
him  goodbye.  I  express  sincere  condo- 
lences to  Mrs.  Kirwan  and  their  family. 
Indeed,  we  all  feel  as  though  we  have  lost 
a  family  member  with  the  passing  of 
this  kindhearted,  wonderful  gentleman, 
Mike  Kirwan. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
was  with  deep  regret  that  I  learned  of 
the  passing  of  Congressman  Michael 
Kirwan,  affectionately  known  to  Mem- 
bers as  "MIKE,"  on  July  27  at  Bethesda 
Naval  Hospital  after  a  long  illness.  Elect- 
ed to  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
1936,  Mike  won  the  confidence  and  sup- 
port of  his  constituency  and  was  returned 
to  the  House  in  each  succeeding  Con- 
gress. Originally  from  Pennsylvania, 
Mike  moved  to  Yoimgstown,  Ohio,  in 
1907,  served  in  the  First  World  War  and 
was  later  elected  to  the  Youngstown  City 
Council. 

As  the  chairman  for  many  years  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee's  Subcommit- 
tee on  Public  Works,  he  contributed 
greatly  to  the  system  of  dams  and  res- 
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ervoirs  which  were  developed  nationally 
over  the  years.  Before  beginning  public 
service,  he  had  traveled  throughout  the 
United  States,  working  as  a  trainman, 
cowboy,  and  in  the  oil  and  wheat  fields, 
experiences  which  no  doubt  gave  him  a 
great  appreciation  of  the  vast  natural 
resources  of  our  country  which  he  was 
later  to  oversee  as  a  Member  of  Congress. 

A  self-made  man  with  a  minimum  of 
formal  education,  Mike  Kirwan  rose 
high  in  the  ranks  of  the  Democratic 
Party,  but  his  devotion  to  his  country 
overshadowed  all  and  to  it  he  gave  first 
priority.  To  us  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle,  it  was  implicit  in  our  dealings  with 
Mike  that  our  national  welfare  was  his 
foremost  guideline  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress. 

As  individual  Members,  we  will  miss 
the  wai-mth  and  graciousness  of  his  per- 
sonality in  addition  to  the  pioneering 
spirit  which  exemplifies  our  American 
tradition  and  history.  From  the  coal 
fields  of  Pennsylvania  to  a  revered  role 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  Michael 
Joseph  Kirwan  personified  the  personal 
initiative  and  dedication  to  duty  which 
have  made  this  Nation  great. 

I  extend  my  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Kirwan 
and  members  of  his  family  for  whom  his 
full  life  of  service  and  achievement  must 
serve  as  a  great  source  of  consolation. 

Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  al- 
ways saddened  at  the  passing  of  a  friend 
but  particularly  so  with  Mike  Kirwan. 
He  represented  one  of  the  ties  that  re- 
mained with  my  first  days  of  service  in 
Congress.  I  learned  to  know  him  then 
and  always  counted  him  among  my  fav- 
orite colleagues.  He  was  an  honest, 
forthright,  and  vigorous  legislator.  I 
admired  him  because  of  his  deep  commit- 
ment^ our  two-party  system  and  its 
continbution  to  the  greatness  of  our 
country. 

As  I  look  back  on  my  association  with 
him.  I  shall  always  cherish  the  oppor- 
tunities which  it  gave  to  discuss  with  him 
a  wide  range  of  subjects  including  his 
own  rich  experiences. 

I  will  miss  him  as  i.  friend  just  as  his 
family  will  miss  him  as  a  father  and  hus- 
band and  as  his  country  will  miss  him  as 
a  faithful  public  servant. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  the  4  short  years  it  was  my  privilege  to 
know  our  late  and  beloved  colleague. 
Mike  Kirwan,  I  knew  him  to  be  a  most 
able  legislator  and  a  man  of  deep  convic- 
tion. He  was  truly  a  man  of  many  facets. 
He  was  proud  of  his  country  and  would 
take  to  task  those  he  believed  did  not 
hold  its  best  interest  at  heart.  Mike  Kir- 
wan was  a  man  of  firmness  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties,  but  in  his  rela- 
tionship to  his  fellow  human  beings  he 
was  a  man  who  had  an  overabundance  of 
kindness  and  understanding. 

Like  the  other  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress. I  will  miss  Mike  Kirwan,  especial- 
ly enjoying  the  breakfast  meal  with  him 
each  morning.  But  at  the  same  time  I 
feel  fortunate  to  have  known  him  and 
had  the  benefit  of  his  wise  counsel. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
death  of  the  Honorable  Mike  Kirwan  is 
a  great  loss  not  only  to  this  district  and 
this  House  but  also  to  our  Nation.  In  his 
34  years  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of 


Representatives.  Mike  Kirwan's  success- 
ful efforts  on  behalf  of  his  constituents, 
his  party,  and  his  Nation  were  marked 
with  an  miending  strength  and  deter- 
mination and  an  almost  imparalleled  rec- 
ord of   long-lasting   and   far   reaching 
contributions  to  the  security  and  dignity 
of  the  American  people  and  the  preser- 
vation and  enhancement  of  their  nat- 
ural resources. 

Throughout  his  life,  he  served  as  an 
example  of  one  of  the  finest  American 
traditions,  a  genuinely  self-made  man. 
First  employed  at  the  early  age  of  7  years 
in  the  Pennsylvania  coal  fields,  he  came 
to  be  one  of  the  most  influential  and 
best  informed  Members  of  Congress  de- 
spite his  lack  of  formal  education.  By 
1947,  he  became  chairman  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic National  Congressional  Commit- 
tee and  later  assumed  the  responsibih- 
ties  of  the  chairmanship  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Public  Works  Subcommittees  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
Without  his  years  of  service,  our  Na- 
tion would  have  been  denied  one  of  its 
greatest  legislators  and  one  of  its  most 
persuasive  defenders  of  economic   and 
social  well  being  for  the  American  peo- 
ple. We  will  long  remain  indebted  to  his 
monumental  contributions. 

No  man  has  been  more  responsible 
than  he  for  our  country's  expanded  wa- 
ter resource  development,  including 
flood  control,  pollution  control,  water 
supply,  power  generation,  navigation,  ir- 
rigation and  recreation.  The  literally 
thousands  of  public  projects  and  facili- 
ties initiated  and  completed  during  his 
15  years  of  service  and  leadership  on  the 
Public  Works  Subcommittee  stand  as  a 
living  testament  to  the  unusual  foresight 
and  perseverance  of  Congressman  Kir- 
wan. 

The  Second  Congressional  District  of 
Iowa  is  especially  grateful  for  the  com- 
passion and  understanding  evidenced  by 
Chairman  Kirwan.  In  1965,  our  district 
was  struck  with  Mississippi  River  flood- 
ing of  unprecedented  severity  and  de- 
clared a  major  disaster  area  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Innumerable  individual  citizens, 
farms  and  businesses  were  inflicted  with 
incalculable  damages  and  lossec. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Kirwan, 
we  were  able  to  enact  new  legislation  to 
provide  automatic  implementation  of 
disaster  relief  programs  when  such  trag- 
edies occur  in  the  future  and  the  fund- 
ing of  permanent  flood  protection,  which 
is  now  underway  in  the  Iowa  cities  of 
Dubuque,  Clinton,  and  Guttenberg,  was 
initiated. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  insert  in  the  Record  a  tribute  to  Mr. 
Kirwan,  which  has  been  expressed  by  the 
city  of  Dubuque  and  which  is  shared  by 
all  of  the  residents  of  Iowa's  Second 
District: 

Resolution  of  Respect 
Whereas,  Michael  Joseph  Kirv^-an  did  spend 
his  life  in  the  public  service  of  his  commu- 
nity and  country;  and        ^,^, 

Whereas,  he  was  a  lAcmoetot  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  19th  District.  Ohio,  con- 
tinuing from  the  Seventy-Sftli  Congress  In 
1937  until  his  death  on  27  July  1970:  and 
Whereas,  he  became  member  and  chair- 
man of  the  House  Public  Works  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee,  and  In  the  exerci.';e  of 
office  did  act  to  prevent  disaster  from  flood- 


ing of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  with  gra- 
cio\isne.«s  and  continuous  work  did  so  serve 
the  people  of  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

Be  it  therefore  resolved,  that  the  Mayor 
and  City  Council  of  the  City  of  Dubuque. 
Iowa,  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  this  city, 
take  note  of  the  death  of  Michael  Joseph 
Kirwan  and.  Joined  with  the  people  of  Ohio, 
do  mourn  his  passing  and  honor  his  memory 
for  service  to  this  nation. 

Adopted  this  3rd  day  of  August.  1970. 
Donald  R.  Metebs. 

Mayor. 
Walter  A,  Pregler. 
Wayne   A    Moldenhauer, 
Gaylord   M.  Couchman. 
Joseph  J.  BrriER. 

Councihneii. 

The  presence  of  Congressman  Kirwan 
will  be  sorely  missed  in  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress and  by  Americans  throughout  the 
countrj'.  My  wife,  Ann.  and  the  residents 
of  the  Second  Ehstrict  of  Iowa  join  me  in 
expressing  our  sympathy  to  the  Kirwan 
family. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Wasliington.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  join  the  many  friends  of  the 
Honorable  Michael  J.  Kirwan  in  ex- 
pressing my  deep  sorrow  on  his  death. 

Mike  Kirwan's  life  should  be  an  in- 
spiration to  all  Americans.  He  started 
from  a  humble  beginning  and  achieved 
what  many  of  us  strive  for  as  our  ulti- 
mate goal — he  won  the  love  and  respect 
of  his  fellow  man,  and  he  left  this  world 
a  better  place  in  which  to  live  as  a  result 
of  his  energetic  efforts. 

Mike  Kirwan  had  no  secret  formula 
for  his  success.  His  experiences  as  a 
young  man  brought  him  into  firsthand 
contact  with  the  land  of  this  Nation  and 
its  people— he  dearly  loved  them  both. 
His  varied  experiences  gave  him  the  n- 
sion  and  foresight  to  see  what  America 
could  be.  He  had  one  pet  project — Amer- 
ica, its  people,  its  resources,  and  its  lands. 

When  a  hearing  or  meeting  was  about 
to  break  up.  Mike  Kirwan  had  a  favorite 
phrase  he  would  frequently  use  as  he 
prepared  to  make  his  departure.  He 
would  say.  -Well.  I  guess  III  put  on  the 
rabbit." 

Our  beloved  colleague  has  "put  on  the 
rabbit"  for  the  last  time,  but  for  those 
of  us  who  knew  him  well  and  loved  him 
dearly,  the  memor>-  of  the  "gentleman 
from  Ohio"  will  have  a  special  place  in 
our  hearts  for  many  years  to  come. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs. 
Kirwan  and  the  family. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  passing  of  our  colleague  Mike  Kir- 
wan will  be  felt  throughout  the  entire 
Nation. 

For  years  he  was  a  knowledgeable, 
skilled,  and  forceful  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress. He  served  well  the  citizens  who 
elected  him  and  they  recognized  his  en- 
deavors with  award  of  long  tenure. 

More  than  this,  however,  was  his  devo- 
tion to  and  service  in  behalf  of  all  the 
citizens  of  this  land.  Mike  Kirwan  had  a 
deep  and  abiding  interest  in  the  building 
of  a  stronger  America. 

He  was  able  to  advance  that  interest 
through  his  service  on  tlie  Public  Works 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  In  this  post,  he  evi- 
denced sincere  concern  for  improvements 
throughout  the  United  States.  He  trav- 
eled to  many  parts  of  the  Nation  to  per- 
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sonally  evaluate  projects  and  proposals 
for  projects. 

Mike  Kirwan's  efforts  in  initiating 
many  of  the  great  and  valuable  water  re- 
source and  waterway  projects  in  this 
country  meiit  him  the  lasting  gratitude 
of  all  citizens  who  have  and  who  will 
share  in  the  benefits  they  pro-.ide.  This 
work  will  be  his  most  endurin?;  remem- 
brance. 

Thore  who  knew  him  throughout  the 
land  and  understood  his  great  desire  to 
build  a  stronger  Nation,  regarded  him 
v.ith  deep  affection  and  mourn  his  pass- 
ing. We  Will  all  miss  him. 

The  esteem  in  which  Mike  Kirwan 
was  held  is  indicated  by  an  editorial  in 
the  Florence,  Ala.,  Times.  To  share  these 
thoughts  with  my  colleagues.  I  include 
the  comments  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  at 
this  point: 

The  Valley  Loses  A  Friend 
We  were  saddened  the  other  day  when 
news  came  across  our  desk  that  Congress- 
man Michael  J.  Kirwan,  Ohio  Democrat,  a 
33-year  veteran  of  the  Hou£e  of  Representa- 
tives and  chairman  of  the  House  Public 
Works  Appropriations  Subcommittee,  died 
July  27  at  Bethesda  Naval  Hospital  In  sub- 
urban Washington,  D.C. 

Not  only  did  his  subcommittee  handle 
appropriations  for  all  dams  and  Federal 
power  projects  In  the  Nation,  but  we  were 
personally  well  acquainted  with  Congress- 
man Kirwan  and  Mrs.  Kirwan,  and  had 
broken  bread  with  them  several  times. 

We  knew  him  well  enough  to  understand 
and  appreciate  his  philosophy  of  life  and 
philosophy  of  goverrunent  and  recall  one 
memorable  evening  when  we  had  dinner 
with  the  Congressman  and  Mrs.  Kirwan 
when  he  expounded  these  philosophies  in 
considerable  detail. 

The  Ohloan.  who  had  come  up  the  hard 
way  with  little  formal  education.  Is  gone 
after  83  lusty  years  of  living  and  17  terms 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  but  monu- 
ments to  his  work  are  scattered  all  over  the 
50  States. 

This  man  from  Youngstown  occasionally 
told  us  that  the  United  States  was  far  be- 
hind other  civilized  societies  and  developed 
countries  in  the  world  in  what  It  does  for 
its  people.  He  was  a  great  believer  In  more 
development  of  resources  and  social  leg- 
islation at  home  and  less  warfare  abroad. 
The  Members  of  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  Join  us  In  extending  sym- 
pathy to  those  he  left  behind.  It  Is  not 
likely  that  the  Congress  will  see  many  Mike 
Klrwans  In  the  future. 

In  our  book,  he  was  a  truly  great  Ameri- 
can. 

Congressman  Kirwan,  who  had  been  hos- 
pltaUzed  for  more  than  a  year,  weus  long  In- 
fluential In  Democratic  Party  circles,  having 
served  many  years  as  chairman  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic Congressional  Campaign  Committee. 
He  was  the  second  ranking  House  member 
in  seniority. 

On  his  death.  National  Democratic  Chair- 
man Lawrence  F.  O'Brien  paid  tribute  to 
Mr.  Kirwan's  record  In  the  fields  of  con- 
servation and  outdoor  recreation: 

"His  accomplishments  In  the  environmen- 
tal fie'.d — long  before  the  Issue  became  popu- 
lar—will be  his  mo!iument.  National  parks, 
dams,  reservoirs  and  water  conservation 
projects  are  in  existence  today  because  of 
his  Industry." 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texa.^.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  was  greatly  saddened  to  learn  of  the 
passing  of  Congressman  Michael  J. 
Ki'^WAv  at  the  Bethesda  Naval  Hospital 
after  a  long  illness. 

For  over  three  decades,  Mike  Kirv/an 
represented  the  residents  of   the   19th 


District  of  Ohio  with  honor  and  distinc- 
tion. And  as  long-time  chairman  of  the 
Public  Works  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  he  contrib- 
uted great  leadership  and  wisdom  in  the 
vital  area  of  water  conservation  and  con- 
trol. As  a  result  of  his  leadership,  many 
once  arid  areas  of  this  Nation  have  been 
turned  into  fertile  breadbaskets. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  a  very  significant 
sense.  Mike  Kirwan  embodied  the  great 
American  traditions  of  individual  initia- 
tive and  individual  achievement.  He  was 
a  self-made  man  who  accomplished  his 
goals  with  little  benefit  of  formal  educa- 
tion. His  work  experience,  however,  as  a 
trainman,  a  cowboy,  an  oilfield  worker, 
and  a  farmworker,  provided  him  with  a 
broad  and  sturdy  foundation  on  which 
he  developed  his  immutable  faith  in  the 
fundamental  soimdness  of  democracy 
and  the  goodness  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

Congressman  Michael  Kirwan  pos- 
sessed a  rare  blend  of  talents  and  abili- 
ties which  he  used  to  help  the  people  and 
the  land  he  loved  so  well.  His  person  and 
his  activities  will  long  be  remembered. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pass- 
ing of  our  friend  and  colleague,  the  late 
Honorable  Michael  J.  Kirwan,  of  Ohio, 
marks  the  end  of  an  enviable  career  of 
public  ser^'ice. 

I  first  met  Mike  Kirwan  when  I  ran 
for  Congress  for  the  first  time  in  1958. 
He  was  stern  and  businesslike,  but  he 
also  was  helpful  to  the  nth  degree. 

His  cooperation  and  assistance  in  that 
first  campaign  continued  into  my  service 
in  Congress.  He  always  was  most  helpful 
and  generous  in  both  information  and 
assistance. 

In  tho.se  early  years  of  mine  in  Con- 
gre.'^s,  my  home  city  was  intensely  con- 
cerned with  the  need  for  Federal  assist- 
ance to  make  the  Buffalo  Harbor  usable 
for  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  traffic. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Public 
Works  Appropriations  Subcommittee, 
Mike  Kirwan  always  was  most  sympa- 
thetic to  our  provincial  problems  in  Buf- 
falo. His  was  an  exceedingly  responsible 
and  demanding  chore  in  analyzing  the 
endless  requests  for  public  works  assist- 
ance and  deciding  the  priority  and  allo- 
cation for  projects. 

There  are  many  public  works  monu- 
ments to  Mike  Kirwan  around  the  coun- 
try, even  though  they  do  not  carry  his 
name. 

Mike  Kirwan's  concern  was  for  the 
public  need.  His  is  an  outstanding  record 
of  achievement  over  the  years.  Our  Na- 
tion is  indeed  a  better  one. for  his  having 
passed  our  way. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House, 
the  Congress,  the  Nation,  and  very  many 
of  us  in  this  body,  and  fliroughout  the 
coimtry,  sustained  a  truly  irreparable 
loss  in  the  passing  of  our  dear  friend, 
Congressman  Mike  Kirwan. 

First,  our  hearts  go  out  with  prayers 
and  deepest  sympathy  to  his  devoted 
wife  and  family,  and  all  his  dear  ones, 
in  their  very  sorrowful  bereavement. 

I  reali.-'e  that  any  remarks  we  may 
make  today  about  our  dearly  beloved 
friend  and  colleague,  Mike,  would  be  like 
carrying  coals  to  Newcastle,  since  to 
know  him  was  to  respect  and  love  him, 
and  to  speak  his  name  reminds  us  of 


his  warm,  loyal  friendship,  and  the  many 
ways  in  which  he  lightened  our  burdens 
his  brilliant  enduring  contributions  to 
the  work  of  this  House,  to  this  Govern- 
ment and  to  this  country,  and  the  warm- 
ing inspiration  of  his  loyalty  to  us  and 
to  so  many  fine  causes  in  the  House 

Surely  no  district  could  have  been 
more  devotedly  or  effectively  served  in 
this  Congress  than  the  one  in  the  great 
State  of  t>hio,  which  Mike  represented 
for  so  many  years  in  such  an  outstand- 
ing manner. 

Speaking  of  Mike  recalls  many  happy 
memories,  for  he  was  so  unique  in  his 
own  way,  that  to  describe  him,  his  char- 
acteristics, his  ramifications,  his  wide 
interests,  his  loyalties,  his  devotion  to  his 
work  and  to  his  friends— all  the  many 
things  that  he  has  dene  to  make  America 
a  better  place  to  live,  and  to  improve 
and  strengthen  the  fiber  of  this  country 
and^  people,  really  defy  description 

He  bever  attended  college— he  never 
was  highly  educated  in  the  formal 
•sense — yet,  he  was  endowed  with  such  a 
sharp,  keen  mind,  such  a  broad  knowl- 
edge of  human  affairs  and  understand- 
ing of  people  and  business  and  the  econ- 
omy, and  all  the  manifold  things  going 
on  in  the  country  and  in  the  world,  and 
had  such  a  keen  memory,  and  quick  mas- 
tery over  subjects  with  which  he  was  im- 
mediately concerned,  that  there  was  no 
lawyer  or  savant  or  college  graduate  or 
expert — whatever  he  might  be.  who  could 
confound  him.  let  alone  prevail  upon  him 
to  take  back  a  single  word,  or  retract  one 
whit  from  his  position. 

He  brought  many  measures  to  the 
Hoa^e  floor,  and  imder  his  wise,  capable 
leadership  enacted  all  of  them.  He  knew 
every  phase  of  all  bills  and  matters  com- 
ing before  his  committee,  and  there  was 
no  question  anyone  could  ask  him  about 
them  that  he  could  not  answer. 

He  might  not  have  answered  them 
always  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  ques- 
tioner, but  one  thing  is  certain;  that  if 
they  were  hostile  questions,  the  ques- 
tioner never  forgot  the  response. 

A  wise,  experienced  leader  of  the  Con- 
gress and  a  dear,  valued  friend  has  gone 
to  his  eternal  reward.  He  will  be  greatly 
missed  here  in  the  House,  where  he  has 
left  an  indelible  impression  of  vigorous, 
dedicated  public  service  to  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  American  people  and  the  se- 
curity and  well-being  of  this  Nation. 

Yes,  the  House  will  greatly  miss  him, 
and  those  of  us  who  knew  him  so  well 
for  years,  will  especially  miss  him,  and 
none  of  us  could  ever  forget  this  hearty, 
alert,  persevering  leader  and  warm, 
loyal  friend,  whose  personal  color,  dy- 
namic leadership  and  devotion  tc  his 
work  and  loyal  friendship  helped  so  much 
to  make  our  service  here  pleasant,  fruit- 
ful and  memorable. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
gracious  beloved  wife  and  family,  of 
whom  he  was  so  proud,  and  I  join  with 
them  in  mourning  his  irreparable  loss. 
The  House  will  never  see  his  like  again, 
but  the  peerless  service,  loyalty,  and 
friendship  of  Mike  Kirwan  will  long  en- 
dure in  tills  distinguished  body  and  in 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  all  of  us  who 
served  with  him. 

May  our  dear  friend— patriot  and 
champion  of  so  many  good  causes,  Mike 
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Kirwan,  find  rest  and  peace  in  his  eter- 
nal home. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we,  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  have  suf- 
fered the  loss  of  one  of  our  finest  and 
most  beloved  colleagues  in  tlie  passing 
of  the  Honorable  Michael  Joseph  Kir- 
wan of  Ohio. 

The  fact  that  he  had  been  seriously 
ill  for  many  months  in  no  way  mini- 
mizes the  deep  sense  of  loss  and  grief 
that  permeates  the  Chamber  because 
since  his  electon  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  the  75th  and  each  suc- 
ceeding Congress,  Mike  Kirwan  played 
such  a  vital  role  in  our  legislative  delib- 
erations and  actions. 

Since  1955  I  have  had  the  great  pleas- 
ure and  the  honor  of  serving  with  my 
good  friend,  Michael  Joseph  Kirwan, 
on  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  in 
the  House.  In  his  capacity  as  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Works,  for 
a  great  many  years  Mike  Kirwan  was 
known  as  "Mr.  Public  Works."  This  title 
was  indeed  well  deserved  because  he  was 
a  tireless  and  great  champion  of  the 
water  resource  development  and  prog- 
ress of  America. 

Certainly  he  exerted  every  effort  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  especially  as  the  chairman 
of  the  Public  Works  Subcommittee  to 
see  to  it  that  our  land  is  preseiwed.  More- 
over, long  before  we  had  pollution  legis- 
lation. Mike  Kirwan  was  making  every 
eflort  to  preserve  this  country's  soil  and 
water  and  through  his  untiring  efforts 
our  Soil  Conservation  Sei-vice  has  a  much 
easier  task  in  carrying  out  its  functions. 
In  addition  to  his  outstanding  ability 
as  a  legislator.  Mike  Kirwan  possessed 
a  delightful  sense  of  humor  and  his  In- 
herent kindness  endeared  him  to  all  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact.  He  was  a  true 
Irishman  in  every  sense  of  the  word  and 
I  am  sm-e  there  is  full  agreement  that 
his  love  for  his  country  and  his  Govern- 
ment was  equally  matched  by  his  love  for 
Ireland. 

He  was  alv.ays  a  true  friend  of  the  new 
Members  of  Congress  and  sincerely  be- 
lieved that  all  sections  of  the  United 
States  are  important  and  that  under  no 
circumstances  should  one  section  be 
placed  in  competition  against  the  other. 
Saddened  though  we  are.  certainly  all 
of  us  who  were  privileged  to  enjoy  the 
friendship  of  Mike  Kirwan  have  many 
happy  memories  to  sustain  us  in  the  loss 
of  his  presence  on  this  floor,  and  like- 
wise, his  constant  fair-mindedness  and 
objective  approach  to  the  most  challeng- 
ing problems  left  such  an  impression  on 
us,  his  colleagues,  that  this  too.  will 
ser\-e  as  our  guideline  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  heartfelt  sympathy  is 
with  Mike's  family  and  it  is  my  prayer 
that  they  will  be  comforted  by  an  abun- 
dance of  Divine  assistance  during  these 
sad  and  difficult  days. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
passmp  of  Mike  Kirwan,  we  have  lost  a 
dear  friend,  a  dedicated  and  distin- 
guished colleague,  a  great  American. 

To  list  all  his  accomplishments  or  to 
recognize  all  of  his  friends  would  be  a 
task  far  beyond  my  capabilities.  There 
are  few  people  in  this  land  of  (^s  who 
have  not  been  helped  In  some  way  by 


Mike  Kirwan.  There  are  few  major  pro- 
grams passed  by  Congress  in  the  last  34 
years  that  do  not  bear  his  mark. 

As  a  colleague  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  Mike  was  always  knowledge- 
able, always  practical,  always  fair.  As 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  National 
Congressional  Committee,  his  help  was 
invaluable  year  after  year. 

Above  all.  however.  Mike  Kir v/ an  was 
a  man  of  the  earth.  He  toiled  in  the 
mines;  he  drilled  for  oil;  he  cut  wheat 
in  the  fields  and  trees  in  the  forests.  In 
doing  so.  he  lea-ned  to  love  this  land 
and  all  of  its  riches.  He  learned  to  de- 
plore the  tragic  waste  of  God-given  re- 
sources. When  the  time  came  for  hini 
to  lead,  he  did  not  forget.  He  led  this 
Nation  to  new  frontiers  of  conservation 
and  resource  development.  He  was  a 
pioneer.  We  are  all  in  his  debt  because 
of  it. 

As  a  colleague  and  as  a  friend.  I  will 
miss  Mike  Kirwan.  It  was  an  honor  to 
know  him.  I  extend  my  deepest  sym- 
pathy to  his  family. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this 
point  I  include  several  newspaper  arti- 
cles that  tell  of  the  fine  work  and  char- 
acter of  our  late  beloved  Michael  J. 
Kirwan: 

IFYom  the  Hubb.ard  News,  July  29,  1970] 
19th  District  Congressman:  Kiswan  Dies 
AT  83.  Served  Since  1937 
Washington. — Michael  J.  Kirwan,  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  since  1937,  was  defeated  for 
the  first  time  in  34  years  Monday  when  he 
died  at  the  age  of  83  In  Bethesda  Naval 
Medical  Center. 

Kirwan  had  been  in  poor  health  for  sev- 
eral years  and  had  been  hospitalized  since 
June,  1969  with  a  broken  vertebra  in  the  back 
suffered  in  a  fall  at  the  University  Club 
where  he  lived  while  here. 

The  second  oldest  member  of  Congress, 
Kirwan  was  first  elected  in  1936  In  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  landslide  victory  and 
was  re-elected  every  two  years  thereafter. 
He  had  announced  last  year  he  would  not 
seek  re-election  in  1970  with  Democrat 
Charles  J.  Carney  and  Republican  Margaret 
Deiinlson  deierminlng  in  November  who  will 
fill  his  post. 

Kirwan  had  long  maintained  that  his 
proudest  accomplishments  were  his  efforts 
In  the  fields  of  conservation  and  water  proj- 
ects, but  his  biggest  single  vote  he  said  was 
one  in  favor  of  extending  the  draft  Just 
three  months  before  Pearl  Harbor.  ( It  carried 
by  only  one  vote.)  Kirwan  was  also  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
which  ended  5  and  10-cent  hour  labor  in 
some  parts  of  the  country,  the  40-hour  work 
week  law  and  the  GI  Bill  of  Rights. 

Never  too  busy  to  spend  time  with  resi- 
dents of  his  district,  Kirwan  always  remem- 
bered his  humble  beginning  as  a  youth  who 
had  to  quit  school  at  an  early  age  to  help 
support  his  family.  His  political  career 
started  as  Youngstown's  4th  Ward  Council- 
man In  the  early  1930's  and  he  recalled  re- 
ceiving soup  from  a  city  kitchen  In  1932. 

"I  watched  strong  men  wrap  frankfurters 
In  their  handkerchiefs  to  take  home  to  their 
children  and  that  was  a  sight  I'll  never  for- 
get." Kirwan  would  tell  friends  and  reporters. 
"Mike"  didn't  lose  touch  with  his  home 
area  and  his  close  contact  with  national  lead- 
ers as  well  as  his  growing  power  and  Influence 
In  Congress  made  him  no  dlfTerent  to  tho.<=e 
who  knew  him  In  earlier  days. 

He  served  as  a  sergeant  in  a  machine  gun 

company  overseas  during  World  War  I  and 

his  first  Youngstown  job  was  with  U.S.  Steel's 

Ohio  Works. 

Kirwan  toured  the  nation  aboard  Roose- 


velt's campaign  train,  crossed  the  country 
twice  with  President  Harry  Truman,  cam- 
paigned by  air  with  Democratic  candidate 
Adlai  Stevenson  in  1956  and  made  a  cross- 
country trip  with  President  John  F. 
Kennedy. 

Three  personal  audiences  with  the  late 
Pope  Plus  and  meetings  with  the  Queen  of 
England  and  the  King  and  Queen  of  Greece 
were  conversation  pieces  for  Kirwan  who  be- 
lieved the  average  worker  needed  help  from 
his  government  the  most. 

Kirwan  cited  Berlin,  Mosquito  and  West 
Branch  Reservoirs  which  he  obtained  for  this 
area  as  vital  factors  in  the  district's  economic 
well  being  and  regretted  throughout  his  pub- 
lic career  that  greater  support  was  never 
available  for  his  long-time  dream — a  Lake 
Erie  to  Ohio  River  canal. 

Serving  1 1  terms  as  Chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Congressional  Campaign  Committee, 
Kirwan  wa^  termed.  "Mr.  Democrat",  by 
House  Speaker  John  McCormack.  Calling 
Kirwan,  •one  of  the  greatest  Democrats  of  all 
time,"  McCormack  noted  their  party  was  In 
control  of  the  House  for  18  of  the  20  years 
during  which  Kirwan  reigned  as  campaign 
chief. 

He  also  was  a  diabetic  and  left  the  hospital 
infrequently  to  visit  his  Capitol  HUl  office. 

Kirwan.  born  Dec.  2.  1886,  was  the  seventh 
ranking  member  in  House  seniority.  Only 
Rep.  William  L.  Dawson.  D-Ill.,  seven  "months 
Kirwans  <enior.  was  older  than  him. 

Kirwan  represented  Ohio's  19th  congres- 
sional district,  which  Included  Youngstown 
(Trumbull  and  Mahoning  counties)  for  17 
consecutive  terms  and  was  dean  of  the  Ohio 
conpressional  delegation. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Public  Works 
Appropriations  Subcommittee.  Kirwan  was 
responsible  for  approving  the  expenditure  of 
federal  funds  for  dams,  reservoirs,  harbors 
and  flood  control  projects  all  over  the  nation. 
Many  of  them  were  considered  by  some  to  be 
necessary  mainly  to  show  what  a  particular 
member  could  do  for  his  district. 

Thus  the  'pork  bai-rel"  label,  which  Kir- 
wan deplored. 

Kirwan  liked  to  argue  that  the  water  proj- 
ects returned  more  In  benefits  than  they  cost. 
He  called  them  "investments  in  America." 

Also,  OS  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Con- 
gressional Campaign  Committee  In  the 
House,  he  was  the  man  to  see  when  a  mem- 
ber needed  campaign  funds. 

But  despite  his  power,  two  of  his  favorite 
projects  were  never  realized:  The  Ohio  River- 
lake  Erie  Canal  and  a  national  aquarium  In 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  canal,  termed  "Mike's  Big  Ditch"  by 
critics,  was  a  principal  reason  why  he  came 
to  Congress  sl-.ortly  after  the  depression.  But. 
in  the  intervening  years,  economics  and  the 
declining  demand  for  such  a  mode  of  com- 
merce Intervened  and  Congress  killed  the 
project  In  1967. 

He  alsj  was  a  member  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Reduction  of  Federal  Expendi- 
tures. 

He  Is  survived  by  his  widow.  Alice;  two 
sons;  one  daughter,  and  21  grandchildren. 

I  Prom  the  Youngstown  (Ohio)  Vindicator, 
July  30,   19701 
Six  HtTNDRED  Fill  CntrRCH  To  Pat  Tributb — 
Pastor  Lauds  Kirwan's  Patriotism 
(By  Pete  Sheehan) 
'Oh.  liow  we  could  do  with  a  massive  emu- 
lation of  Mike  Kirw.^n's  love  of  his  country 
and  pride  in  this  great  nation  of  ours,"  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  William  P.  Maxwell,  pastor  of 
St.  Brendan  Church,  said  thl.s  morning  dur- 
ing   funeral    services    for    Rep.    Michael    J. 
Kirwan. 

More  than  600  persons  filled  the  church — 
where  the  83-year-old  congressman  wor- 
shiped more  than  half  his  life  to  pay  final 
tribute  to  Youngstown's  great  political  fig- 
ure and  Join  his  family  In  prayer  for  him. 
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his  memory   wiU   be   with   us  who   will 
forever  admire  his  courage  and  states- 
manship. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  IlUnois.  Mr.  Chair 


^M  :  ' . 


"I    m' 


c  Ueajfups  In  paying  rwpect  lo  the  late 
Mi.KMi  Jo^int  KiRWvN  v.ho  reprr- 
•entrtl  dhioS  l»lh  Ci>n«rf.x.Mi)nal  Dis- 
iriit  lr..ni  llw  75lh  ilir,>iiKh  the  9Ul 
f,)ii,.irii  Ml  Kii>w<s  \Mi.H  Ihmh  III 
Wlllip*-Bi«rrr  I'u  i>n  IVc-mU-r  -'  IBSti 
II, r  »..ii  ot  tJir  Ulr  John  ttiul  M«i\ 
IHiddN  Kir^mi  In  ItW"!  hr  mo\«l  i.. 
Y.»uiu»i<.<»n  Otii"  III*  lioriir  until  lil» 
.Jrat»\  Mr  »ri  vrd  in  tin-  YiiUlU»to«n  C'llv 
l..ui»«  ..  f>>»  «  NP«'»  iMlor  to  III*  r'.rctl.iti 
I.)  (\.Hk-fr%-.  m  UJ"  I'  a«Jihti<'i>  t"  '•»• 
»r(MT  III  llir  I'lts  (DUlUll  t\r  *!»«  .il»" 
rn»:«>/r<1  .11  Itn    m«"l  ««l»'   I''  bU->ll«P»«    1>  'I 

irirlhr  nr»t  World  W«i     Ml.  mam   Ki* 
H  »s     rt\id  i>vpt»*ii/«   »«   »   ♦rti.rnMl    *llli 
ihr  348th  M«x-hln*  dun  Ci)mi)«i>v  •>'  '»•• 
•4th  ArliUrrv    Ufl    Atmy   from   l»n   to 

19t» 

Al  ihr  time  t>f  hU  deaih.  CunKirv.mi»n 
KtawAN  «ai>  Ihr  cvrnth  r«nkln«  Mrin- 
brr  .if  tlir  U  S  Houn«-  of  HrprCNrlilat ivc^ 
He  served  »!>  chairmsn  of  the  lniport«tU 
Sutx-oMimitUf  on  Public  Wnrk.n  of  the 
H.>u.v  Approprution.*  Commillee 
Throuiih  his  Kreat  interest  in  conserva- 
tion he  ha-s  left  a  leKacv  which  Includes 
several  national  parte.*.  dam.s.  and  water 
con-servaiion  project.s  which  resulted 
from  his  untinnu  eftorts.  He  was  also 
known  for  hus  Kreat  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  the  American  Indian,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Virijm  Islands,  American 
Samoa,  and  the  Pacific  mandated 
islands 

Conprc.'sman  KIRW.^^•  was  a  confidant 
of  Presidents  Truman.  Kennedy,  and 
Johnson.  Mr.  Kirwan  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
pressional  Committee  from  1947  untU  his 
death.  Durin?  his  tenure  as  chairman, 
the  party  lost  control  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  only  one  occasion. 

I  became  a  personal  friend  of  Mich.ml 
Kirwan  many  years  before  I  was  elected 
to  Congress  through  our  work  at  the 
Democratic  National  Conventions. 

The  people  of  the  city  of  Youngstown. 
the  SUte  of  Ohio,  and  the  Nation  have 
lost  a  great  public  servant. 

Mrs  Murphy  joins  me  in  extendmg 
our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  his  wife.  Alice, 
and  their  famUy. 

Mr  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
Congress  and  the  entire  Nation  was  sad- 
dened bv  the  passing  of  Mike  Kirwan^ 
Few  men  in  our  time  have  made  a  more 
lasting  impression  on  this  body.  He  was 
a  man  of  great  ability,  resourceful  ener- 
getic courageous,  and  honorable  in  every 
respect.  Above  all.  he  was  a  man  of  prin- 
ciple whose  convictions  were  well  known. 
He  always  commanded  respect  and  was 
rated  as  one  of  the  more  influential 
Members  of  the  House. 

I  recall  hearing  one  Member  once  say: 
"Mike  always  speaks  with  an  affidavit 
voice  ■'  What  he  meant  was  that  when 
our  departed  friend  spoke  the  very  tone 
and  manner  of  his  speech  carried  the 
touch  of  sincerity  and  truthfulness.  It 
was  recognized  that  he  never  engaged  in 
idle  talk  just  for  the  sake  of  having  his 
words  recorded.  Indeed  when  he  spoke 
out  he  did  so  because  he  had  a  message 


to  deliver,  and  he  did  so  with  chami  and 
conviction. 

To  me  the  loss  of  Mike  Kirvsan  was 
the  loss  of  a  close  personal  friend.   In 

thn    rr>'i|<:p    i\'    tit;ic     T     I'ovn    cppt>»     h^ttiv 

hours  III  his  conipaiiv  He  had  a  phllo.s- 
o|)ln  all  lu.s  own  uiul  he  nlwiiys  enioyed 
remiiiiMltiK  nbout  his  |)a.«.|  i'Xium  ii'tice.N. 
bi>ih  in  lUKl  out  o[  fon»(ni»j»  Hi*  \iMil 
iiii'inorv  <isn>>  iilwii\\  inrsciit  niul  he 
kiirw  the  |ii>t<.i\  of  lil.s  tiiti<->  iiK  few 
inrli    do 

.MiKK  KlfW  »N    A  ...  In-  iiu*Mt)     N.i  lolurl 
««l)l  iMir  ;•     l^.llliU■  cfToiLK  luivr  the  l>rt)- 


rdi  of   hiv  (iiiii"."-;  iiiiit  .uJui  !■     r'le  iin- 

,Mi  t  of  111*  .  .mtt  \4('lk«  Will  \>r  (rll  for 
kill'  iMtli'tl»  t<i  I  oiiir  lo  II. r  *lli\UiMk' 
Imim.U  1  i-xt)t)(l  tiiv  .|ir|.<-t  »Mn|>iitl,N  IM 
lli«<il  briruNciiiriU 

Ml       MNKHII      Mi      Cluilimali      iuiiii\ 

lllb(|!<'%    IllOf    Ixi'll    |>Hld     to    Olll     littr    Col' 

li'iik'iir  MlHtKll(^^^N  I'littoublrdh  (ticir 
.itr  tiiiii'v  iiMir  lliKt  I'liiild  hi-  madr  b\ 
li.>  i-Dinitli-*-,  itiiililn 

llavinu  seiM'd  with  hiin  loi  mntrly  6 
>!•«:'.  on  tlie  .Ai'iii  oiir. nitons  C'uiniiiltlee 
mid  on  II.*  SuiK-oinniiiiic  lor  the  L)<n>art- 
nient  Dl  ihc  Iiileiiiu  and  IteUted  ARtn- 
cu>.  I  h.id  n  number  of  opportunities  to 
be  Willi  him  in  committee  hfaiin«.«!  A» 
iniin\  of  m\  (ollcayue.s  know,  for  years, 
Mike  li, aired  this  particular  subcom- 
mittee His  lf.;islativi'  triumphs  and 
a<  hievemcnu,  through  that  committee 
service  are  letJion.  There  are  uncounted 
beiieliclanes  of  his  U•^:lslallve  action  on 
that  committee,  which  today  Is  .so  ably 
led  by  the  subcommittee  cha.rman. 
JfLi\  H,\NSEN  of  Washington. 

One  of  the  thinas  tliat  impressed  me 
about  Mike  Kirwan  was  his  sense  of 
history.  He  was  a  great  admirer  of 
Woodrow  Wil.son  and  apparently  had  not 
only  followed  closely  the  career  of  Wilson 
when  he  was  President  of  the  United 
States,  but  had  studied  historical  evalua- 
tions of  Wilsons  Presidency. 

In  committee  hearings  on  a  number  of 
occasions,  I  can  recall  Mike  bringing  to 
the  attention  of  a  witness  the  contribu- 
tions of  Woodrow  Wilson.  He  apparently 
admired  Wilson  both  as  an  educated  man 
and  as  a  great  educator.  I  have  heard  him 
stress  many  times  the  influence  that  Wil- 
son had  on  public  education  in  America. 
This  aspect  of  Wilson's  personality  and 
career  must  have  had  a  great  impact  on 
Mike  Kirwan.  and  I  think  was  often 
reflected  in  the  thrust  of  legislative  pro- 
grams in  which  he  had  an  interest. 

He  was  a  great  advocate  of  a  better 
educational  program  for  Indian  children. 
He  argued  strongly  for  broadening  the 
educational  opportunities  available  to 
our  young  children  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions that  he  felt  were  being  neglected 
in  an  educational  sense. 

I  think  one  of  the  great  monuments 
of  his  legislative  career  will  be  the  educa- 
tional television  system  of  American 
Samoa.  This  is  a  bold  and  innovative 
step  that  I  think  will  be  characterized  as 
a  pioneer  effort  in  the  entire  field  of  edu- 
cational television.  The  impact  that  this 
system  has  already  had  on  Samoa  is 
dramatic.  This  system  is  being  observed 
by  educators  as  a  pilot  model,  not  only 
for  use  in  the  underdeveloped  areas  of 
the  world,  but  for  use  as  a  teaching  tech- 
nique in  other  educational  systems. 


It  is  my  hope  that  ui  years  to  come, 
when  people  point  to  a  better  educational 
program  on  our  Indian  reservations,  and 
the  pioneer  effort  in  education  on  Amer- 
trno  Fnmon  they  will  rememhe'-  Mikf 
Kirwan 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr  Cliairman,  I  Join  .n 
expievsln«  my  deep  .sorrow  on  the  pa.vsinn 
(  f  the  Hoiioiuble  .Muhmi.  J  Kihw^n  \ir 
wiis  ft  meat  AineiUnn 

All  of  11*  in  the  Hoii,s4-  .if  Kepie.vntH- 
live-*   ttie    fiUiilliHi    with    MiKr    Kirwan  s 
oiil»t.«i><1;nM   ircoiil  as  a  longtime  public- 
«eivalil       A*      sreolidiankinK     iiiuJoi;t\ 
membiT  of  the  llou»e  foiuniiller  on  Ap- 
pr(H>rlall.>iis  he  played  un  cxlrrmeiy  in 
flueiitlal    role    m    iihapliiK    out    0«ivriii- 
menl  »  ixiluv   in   neatly  evriy   afit>rct  of 
oui     aitivity      Thioujjh    his    .^^r\  lee     a.« 
etialiman  of  the  Subcommltlir  on  IMb!l( 
Woik*    he    «ii.*   direetlv    ii'.spoi>slble   f.i 
the  pioiiri    and  ordeily  urowlh  and  di - 
velopiueiit  of  eveiy  hectloii  of  uur  Nation 
A.s   ehaliiiian   of   the   DciiuKraUc   Nu 
Honal     Conure.n.sional     Committee,     he 
M-rNed  hl.s  paity  with  dedicatKMi    honor, 
and  immenM"  achievement 

Vet  the  conirlbulun  of  Mike  Kirww 
to  hl.H  country  and  lo  hl.s  party  far  ex- 
ceeds the  aci  omplishmeiiLs  made  IhrouBh 
his  hlnh  iKM.ltU)iis  of  leaderslilp  More 
than  this,  Mike  Kirwan  s  genuine  affec- 
tion and  respect  among  the  Members  of 
this  House  were  due  to  his  tremendous 
personal  warmth  and  friendship.  He  was 
a  true  friend  whose  word  was  honored 
ana  whose  esteem  wa.-,  hiuhly  valued. 

I  personally  have  the  highest  regard 
for  Mike  Kirwan  s  dedication  to  the 
wcU-bcinu  of  each  and  every  one  of  us. 
I  know  that  he  sought  to  assure  fair 
and  equitable  treatment  of  every  Mem- 
ber regardless  of  rank  or  position.  He 
had  a  tender  heart  for  all  of  those  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact,  and  always  did 
his  best  to  help  in  a  spirit  of  true  selfless 
service. 

We  will  sorely  miss  Mike  Kirwan's 
skill,  expertise,  and  integrity.  He  brought 
a  warmth  to  this  House  that  will  long 
be  remembered,  and  I  know  that  each  of 
us  is  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  have 
known  him  and  to  have  been  associated 
with  him. 

It  is  with  profound  sorrow  that  we  bid 
him  goodbye.  I  express  sincere  condo- 
lences to  Mrs.  Kirwan  and  their  family. 
Indeed,  we  all  feel  as  though  we  have  lost 
a  family  member  with  the  passing  of 
this  kindhearted,  wonderful  gentleman, 
Mike  Kirwan. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
was  with  deep  regret  that  I  learned  of 
the  passing  of  Congressman  Michael 
Kirwan,  affectionately  known  to  Mem- 
bers as  "MIKE."  on  July  27  at  Bethesda 
Naval  Hospital  after  a  long  illness.  Elect- 
ed to  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
1936.  MIKE  won  the  confidence  and  sup- 
port of  his  constituency  and  was  returned 
to  the  House  in  each  succeeding  Con- 
gress. Originally  from  Pennsylvania, 
Mike  moved  to  Youngstown.  Ohio,  in 
1907,  served  in  the  First  World  War  and 
was  later  elected  to  the  Youngstown  City 
Council. 

As  the  chairman  for  many  years  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee's  Subcommit- 
tee on  Public  Works,  he  contributed 
greatly  to  the  system  of  dams  and  res- 
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ervoirs  which  were  developed  nationally 
over  the  years.  Before  beginning  public 
service,  he  had  traveled  throughout  the 
United  States,  working  as  a  trainman, 
cowboy,  and  In  the  oil  and  wheat  fields, 
experiences  wiileli  no  duu  )t  gave  twrti  a 
K'leat  appreciation  of  the  vast  natural 
resouicea  of  our  country  which  he  wa,s 
later  U)  oversee  a*  a  Member  of  Conurew 
A  m-lf-made  man  with  n  minimum  of 
foimal  education  MiKr  Kmwan  rl>^e 
liliih  in  the  ranks  of  the  IVinocrallc 
I'lirty.  but  hlA  <le\<>tlon  lo  hi*  country 
overhhad<>wi>il  all  and  to  It  lie  Ku\e  flist 
priority  To  u>  on  Un-  othei  Mde  of  the 
nl.«le  It  WK*  implicit  111  our  deullnNit  with 
MiKt  thiit  OUI  national  welfare  wa«  hi* 
f<irem<vit  guideline  a*  a  Mrmt)er  of  Con- 
V  rr»a 

A*  individual  Mrmlx-i>.  we  will  mli»s 
the  waiinlh  and  k;raci.m.MieikA  of  his  pe:- 
N4»nalllv  m  addltl.>n  to  the  pioneering 
.spirit  which  exempllfleo  oiir  American 
tradition  and  hlstorv  From  the  ct)«l 
fields  of  Pennsylvania  to  ii  revered  role 
In  the  HouM'  of  Representatives.  MlcH^n. 
Jo«rfH  KIR^^AN  ixrsoiiifled  the  per»onal 
Initiative  and  dedication  to  duly  which 
have  made  this  Nation   great 

I  extend  my  synn)athy  to  Mr.s  Kirwan 
and  members  of  his  family  for  whom  his 
full  life  of  senlce  and  achievement  must 
serve  as  a  great  source  of  consolation 

Mr  BETTS  Mr  Chairman.  I  am  al- 
ways .saddened  at  the  passing  of  a  friend 
but  particularly  so  with  Mike  Kirwan. 
He  represented  one  of  the  ties  that  re- 
mained with  my  first  day.s  of  service  in 
Congress.  I  learned  to  know  him  then 
and  always  counted  him  among  my  fav- 
orite colleagues.  He  was  an  honest, 
forthright,  and  vigorous  legislator.  I 
admired  him  because  of  his  deep  commit- 
ment to  our  two-party  system  and  its 
contribution  to  thj  greatness  of  our 
country. 

As  I  look  back  on  my  association  with 
him.  I  shall  always  cherish  the  oppor- 
tunities which  it  gave  to  discuss  with  him 
a  wide  range  of  subjects  Including  his 
own  rich  experiences, 

I  will  miss  him  as  t-  friend  just  as  his 
family  will  miss  him  as  a  father  and  hus- 
band and  as  his  coimtry  will  miss  him  as 
a  faithful  public  servant. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr,  Chairman, 
in  the  4  short  years  it  was  my  privilege  to 
know  our  late  and  beloved  colleague, 
Mike  Kirwan,  I  knew  him  to  be  a  most 
able  legislator  and  a  man  of  deep  convic- 
tion. He  was  truly  a  man  of  many  facets. 
He  was  proud  of  his  coimtry  and  would 
take  to  task  those  he  believed  did  not 
hold  its  best  interest  at  heart.  Mike  Kir- 
wan was  a  man  of  firmness  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties,  but  in  his  rela- 
tionship to  his  fellow  human  beings  he 
was  a  man  who  had  an  overabundance  of 
kindness  and  understanding. 

Like  the  other  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, I  will  miss  Mike  Kirwan,  especial- 
ly enjoying  the  breakfast  meal  with  him 
each  morning.  But  at  the  same  time  I 
feel  fortunate  to  have  known  him  and 
had  the  benefit  of  his  wise  counsel. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
death  of  the  Honorable  Mike  Kirwan  is 
a  great  loss  not  only  to  this  district  and 
this  House  but  also  to  our  Nation.  In  his 
34  years  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of 


Representatives.  Mike  Kirwan's  success- 
ful efforts  on  behalf  of  his  constituents. 
his  party,  and  his  Nation  were  marked 
with  an  unending  strength  and  deter- 
mination and  an  almast  unparalleled  rec- 
ord oi  long-lasting  and  far  reaclilng 
contributions  to  the  security  and  dignity 
of  Uic  American  people  and  tlie  preser- 
vation and  enhancement  of  then  nat- 
ural re*ources 

Throughout  hiN  life    he  .served  a.s  an 

example  of   one  of    the  One.t   Ante:  u  an 

•rBdilloa.H.  a   uenulnely  self-made  man 

Kirnt  eiiu>loyed  at  the  early  aue  of  '  years 

III  ihe  Pennsylvania  coal  fleid»    he  came 

to    be  one   of    the    most    innuetillal   and 

best  informed  Member*  of  t'ongre»»  de- 

pite   liL^   lack   of    formal   education     By 

1JJ47.  he  bname  chairman  of  the  Dem- 

ocratii    National  Congressional  Commll- 

tee  and  later  aasumed  the  res|H)ii»iblh- 

tie.s  of  the  chairmanship  of  the  Interior 

and  Uie  Public  Works  Sulx  oinmiliet  s  of 

the  House  Committ«M'  on  Appropriations 

Without  Ills  years  of  aervlce.  our  Na- 
tion would  have  been  denied  one  of  lUs 
Kieatesi  legislators  and  one  of  lUs  most 
persuasive  defenders  of  economic  and 
social  well  being  for  the  American  p«-o- 
l)le  We  will  long  remain  indebted  lo  his 
monumental  contributions. 

No  man  has  been  more  responsible 
than  he  for  our  counli-y  s  expanded  wa- 
ter resource  development,  including 
flood  control,  pollution  control,  water 
supply,  power  generation,  navigation,  ir- 
rigation and  recreation.  The  literally 
thousands  of  public  projects  and  facili- 
ties initiated  and  completed  during  his 
15  years  of  service  and  leadership  on  the 
Public  Works  Subcommittee  stand  as  a 
living  testament  to  the  unusual  foresight 
and  perseverance  of  Congressmsm  Kir- 
wan. 

The  Second  Congressional  District  of 
Iowa  is  especially  grateful  for  the  com- 
passion and  understanding  evidenced  by 
Chairman  Kirwan.  In  1965,  our  district 
was  struck  with  Mississippi  River  flood- 
ing of  unprecedented  severity  and  de- 
clared a  major  disaster  area  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Innumerable  individual  citizens, 
farms  and  businesses  were  inflicted  with 
incalculable  damages  and  lossec. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Kirwan, 
we  were  able  to  enact  new  legislation  to 
provide  automatic  implementation  of 
disaster  relief  programs  when  such  trag- 
edies occur  in  the  future  and  the  fund- 
ing of  permanent  flood  protection,  which 
is  now  underway  in  the  Iowa  cities  of 
Dubuque.  Clinton,  and  Guttenberg,  was 
initiated. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  insert  in  the  Record  a  tribute  to  Mr. 
Kirwan,  which  has  been  expressed  by  the 
city  of  Dubuque  and  which  is  shared  by 
all  of  the  residents  of  Iowa's  Second 
District: 

Resolution  of  Respect 

Whereas.  Michael  Joseph  Kirwan  did  spend 
his  life  m  the  public  service  of  his  commu- 
nity and  country;  and 

Whereas,  he  was  a  Member  of  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  19th  District,  Ohio,  con- 
tinuing from  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress  in 
1937  until  his  death  on  27  July   1970:    and 

Whereas,  he  became  member  and  chair- 
man of  the  House  Public  Works  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee,  and  In  the  exercise  of 
office  did  act  to  prevent  disaster  from  flood- 


ing of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  with  gra- 
clousness  and  continuous  work  did  so  serve 
the  people  of  Dubuque,  Iowa 

Be  it  therefore  resolved,  that  the  Mayor 
and  City  Council  of  the  City  of  Dubuque 
!  •v.A  I'i.  U«.l.tU  '/.  k..«.  >...,w<.i>  ..  L...-  >..  ). 
tnke  note  of  the  death  of  Michael  Joseph 
Ktrwan  iind  jnmed  with  the  people  of  Ohio, 
do  mourn  hl«  pkahiiir  and  h.'iior  hli  memory 
!iir  >rrvice  to  thlt  iiktion 

A(l<>pt<>d   I  hit  3rd   duv  of   Augvitl     1B70 
L><,N*ii>    14     MiiTKak 

W*i  Ti*    A     I'nii.i  II 
Waini    a     M.'M'tNii  t'  I II 
(Uf  I  oil,   M    r'.'i  I  iiMts 
.'.■•rrii    I    Hititu 

foil  >«(  i/><ir"< 

Tlie  prenence  of  (oniiie^kmaii  Kidman 
will  t)r  sorely  misard  In  the  HalU  of  Con- 
uress  and  by  Americans  Uiroughout  the 
country  M\  wife.  Ann  and  Itie  residents 
of  the  8<cond  I>istnct  of  Iowa  Join  me  m 
expreftslnir  our  sympathy  to  the  Kirwan 
family 

Mis  H.\N.SEN  of  Wttshinalon  Mr 
ClialiTnan  I  loin  ihe  man>  friends  of  the 
Honorable  MuHArr  J  Kirwan  in  ex- 
liressing  my  deep  sorrow  on  his  death 

MiKC  Kirwan  s  life  should  be  an  in- 
spiration to  all  Americans  He  started 
from  a  humble  beeinning  and  achieved 
what  many  of  us  strive  for  as  our  ulti- 
mate goal — he  won  the  love  and  respect 
of  his  fellow  man.  and  he  left  this  world 
a  better  place  in  which  to  live  as  a  result 
of  his  energetic  efforts. 

Mike  Kirwan  had  no  secret  formula 
for  his  success.  His  experiences  as  a 
young  man  brought  him  Into  firsthand 
contact  with  the  land  of  this  Nation  and 
its  people — he  dearly  loved  them  both. 
His  varied  experiences  gave  him  the  vi- 
sion and  foresight  to  see  what  America 
could  be.  He  had  one  pet  project — Amer- 
ica, its  people,  its  resources,  and  its  lands. 

When  a  hearing  or  meeting  was  about 
to  break  up.  Mike  Kirwan  had  a  favorite 
phrase  he  would  frequently  use  as  he 
prepared  to  make  his  departure.  He 
would  say.  "Well,  I  guess  I'll  put  on  the 
rabbit." 

Our  beloved  colleague  has  "put  on  the 
rabbit"  for  tlie  last  time,  but  for  those 
of  us  who  knew  him  well  and  loved  him 
dearly,  the  memory  of  the  "gentleman 
from  Ohio"  will  have  a  special  place  in 
our  hearts  for  many  years  to  come,     f 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs. 
Kirwan  and  the  family. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  passing  of  our  colleague  Mike  Kir- 
wan will  be  felt  throughout  the  entire 
Nation. 

Por  years  he  was  a  knowledgeable, 
skilled,  and  forceful  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress. He  served  well  the  citizens  who 
elected  him  and  they  recognized  his  en- 
deavors with  award  of  long  tenure. 

More  than  this,  however,  was  his  devo- 
tion to  and  service  in  behalf  of  all  the 
citizens  of  this  land.  MncE  Kirwan  had  a 
deep  and  abiding  interest  in  the  building 
of  a  stronger  America. 

He  was  able  to  advance  that  interest 
through  his  service  on  the  I*ublic  Works 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  In  this  post,  he  evi- 
denced sincere  concern  for  improvements 
throughout  the  United  States.  He  trav- 
eled to  many  parts  of  the  Nation  to  per- 
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soually  evaluate  projects  and  proposals 
for  urojects.  .  .  ^■ 

MIKE  KiHWAN's  efforts  in  mUiatmg 
manv  of  the  great  and  valuable  water  re- 
source and  watenvay  projects  in  this 
countr%-  merit  him  the  lasting  gratitude 
of  all  citizens  who  have  and  who  will 
share  in  the  benefits  they  provide.  This 
work  wiU  be  his  most  enduring  remem- 

Those  who  knew  him  throughout  the 
land  and  understood  his  great  desire  to 
build  a  strcn-er  Nation,  regarded  him 
with  deep  affection  and  mourn  his  pass- 
\\Mx  We  will  all  miss  him. 

Tue  esteem  in  which  Mike  Kirw.^n 
was  held  is  indicated  by  an  editorial  in 
the  Florence.  Ala,.  Times.  To  share  these 
thoughts  with  my  colleagues.  I  include 
the  comments  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  at 
this  point: 

Tkk  Vallst  Loses  A  Frixnd 
We  were  saddened  the  other  day  when 
news  came  across  our  desk  that  Congress- 
man Michael  J.  Klrwan.  Ohio  Democrat  a 
33-vear  veteran  of  the  Hou5e  of  Represen^- 
tlves  and  chairman  of  the  House  Public 
Works  Appropriations  Subcommittee,  died 
July  27  at  B«thesda  Naval  Hospital  in  sub- 
urban Washington.  D.C. 

Not  only  did  his  subcommittee  handle 
appropriations  for  all  dams  and  Federal 
power  projects  In  the  Nation,  but  we  were 
^rsonally  well  acquainted  with  Congress- 
man Klr^an  and  Mrs.  Klrwan.  and  had 
broken  bread  with  them  several  times. 

We  knew  him  well  enough  to  understand 
and  appreciate  his  phUosophy  of  life  and 
philosophy  of  government  ^^J^^^}^'^! 
memorable  evening  when  we  had  dinner 
with  the  Congressman  and  Mrs  Klrwan 
when  he  expounded  these  philosophies  In 
considerable  detail. 

The  Ohloan.  who  had  come  up  the  hard 
way  with  Uttle  formal  education.  Is  gone 
after  83  lustv  years  of  living  and  17  terms 
in  the  House' of  Representatives,  but  monu- 
ments to  his  work  are  scattered  aU  over  the 

50  States.  .        ,. 

This  man  from  Youngstown  occasionally 
told  us  that  the  United  States  was  far  be- 
hind other  civilized  societies  and  developed 
countries  In  the  world  in  what  It  does  for 
its  people.  He  was  a  great  believer  in  more 
development  of  resources  and  social  leg- 
islation  at  home   and   less   warfare   abroad. 

The  Members  of  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  Join  us  In  extending  svm- 
pathrto  those  he  left  behind.  It  Is  not 
likely  that  the  Congress  wlU  see  many  Mike 
Kirwans  In  the  future. 

In  our  book,  he  was  a  truly  great  Amerl- 

Congressman  Klrwan.  who  had  been  hos- 
plf.Ilzed  for  more  thi-n  a  year,  was  long  In- 
fluential in  Democratic  Party  circles,  having 
served  manv  vears  as  chairman  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic Coneresslonal  Campaign  Committee. 
He  was  the' second  ranking  House  member 

"onhls  death.  National  Democratic  Chair- 
man Lawrence  P.  Q-Brien  paid  tribute  to 
Mr  Klrwan-s  record  in  the  fields  of  con- 
servation and  outdccr  recreation; 

••His  accomplishments  In  the  environmen- 
tal field— long  before  tlie  issue  became  popu- 
lar—wlU  be  his  mon'unent.  National  parks, 
dams  reservoirs  and  water  conservation 
projects  are  In  existence  today  because  of 
his  industry." 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 

I  was  Rreatly  saddened  to  learn  of  the 

passing    of    Congres.-;man    Michael    J. 

KiswAN  at  the  Bethesda  Naval  Hospital 

after  a  long  illness. 
For  over  three  decades,  Mike  Kirwan 

represented   the   residents   of   the   19th 


District  of  Ohio  with  honor  and  distmc- 
tion.  And  as  long-time  chairman  of  the 
Public  Works  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  he  contrib- 
uted ^reat  leadership  and  wisdom  in  tlie 
vital  area  of  water  conseivation  and  con- 
trol As  a  result  of  his  leadership,  many 
once  arid  areas  of  this  Nation  have  been 
turned  into  feitile  breadbaskets. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  in  a  vei-y  significant 
sense.  Mike  Kirw.\n  embodied  the  great 
American  traditions  of  individual  initia- 
tive and  individual  achievement.  He  was 
a  self-made  man  who  accomplished  his 
goals  with  little  benefit  of  formal  educa- 
tion His  work  experience,  however,  as  a 
trainman,  a  cowboy,  an  oilfield  worker, 
and  a  farmworker,  provided  him  with  a 
broad  and  sturdy  foundation  on  wliich 
he  developed  his  immutable  faith  in  the 
fundamental  soundness  of  democracy 
and  the  goodness  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

Congressman  Michael  Kirwan  pos- 
sessed a  rare  blend  of  talents  and  abUi- 
ties  which  he  used  to  help  the  people  and 
the  land  he  loved  so  well.  His  person  and 
his  activities  will  long  be  remembered. 

Mr  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pass- 
ing of  our  friend  and  colleague,  the  late 
Honorable  Michael  J,  Kirwan,  of  Olno. 
marks  the  end  of  an  enviaJDle  career  of 
public  service. 

I  first  met  Mike  Kirwan  when  I  ran 
for  Congress  for  the  first  time  m  1958. 
He  was  stern  and  businesslike,  but  he 
also  was  helpful  to  the  nth  degree. 

His  cooperation  and  assistance  in  that 
first  campaign  continued  into  my  service 
in  Congress.  He  always  was  most  helpful 
and  generous  in  both  Information  and 
assistance. 

In  those  early  years  of  mine  in  con- 
gress mv  home  city  was  intensely  con- 
cerned with  the  need  for  Federal  assist- 
ance to  make  the  Buffalo  Harbor  usable 
for  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  traffic. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Public 
Works  Appropriations  Subcommittee, 
Mike  Kirwan  always  was  most  sympa- 
thetic to  our  provincial  problems  in  Buf- 
falo His  was  an  exceedingly  responsible 
and  demanding  chore  in  analyzing  the 
endless  requests  for  public  works  assist- 
ance and  deciding  the  priority  and  allo- 
cation for  projects. 

There  are  many  public  works  monu- 
ments to  Mike  Kirwan  around  the  coun- 
try, even  though  they  do  not  carry  his 
name. 

Mike  Kirwan 's  concern  was  for  the 
public  need.  His  is  an  outstanding  record 
of  achievement  over  the  years.  Our  Na- 
tion is  indeed  a  better  one  for  his  having 
passed  our  way. 

Mr  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House, 
the  Congress,  the  Nation,  and  very  many 
of  us  in  this  body,  and  throughout  the 
country,  sustained  a  truly  irreparable 
loss  in  the  passing  of  our  dear  friend, 
Congressman  Mike  Kirwan. 

First,  our  hearts  go  out  with  prayers 
and  deepest  sympathy  to  his  devoted 
wife  and  family,  and  all  his  dear  ones, 
in  their  very  sorrowful  bereavement. 

I  realize  that  any  remarks  we  may 
make  today  about  our  dearly  beloved 
friend  and  colleague,  Mike,  would  be  like 
carrving  coals  to  Newcastle,  since  to 
know  him  was  to  respect  and  love  him. 
and  to  speak  his  name  reminds  us  of 


his  warm,  loyal  friendship,  and  the  many 
ways  in  which  he  lightened  our  burdens, 
his  brilliant  enduring  contributions  to 
the  work  of  this  House,  to  this  Govern- 
ment and  to  this  country,  and  the  warm- 
ing Inspiration  of  his  loyalty  to  us  and 
to  so  many  fine  causes  iu  the  House. 

Surelv  no  district  could  have  been 
more  devotedly  or  effectively  served  in 
this  Congress  than  the  cnc  in  the  great 
State  of  Ohio,  which  Mike  represented 
for  so  many  years  in  such  an  outstand- 
ing manner. 

Speaking  of  Mike  recalls  many  happy 
memories,  for  he  was  so  unique  in  his 
own  way,  that  to  describe  him,  his  char- 
acteristics, his  ramifications.  Iris  wide 
interests,  his  loyalties,  his  devotion  to  his 
work  and  to  his  friends— all  the  many 
things  that  he  has  done  to  make  America 
a  better  place  to  live,  and  to  improve 
and  strengthen  the  fiber  of  this  country 
and  its  people,  really  defy  description. 

He  never  attended  college— he  never 
was  highly  educated  in  the  formal 
sense — yet.  he  was  endowed  with  such  a 
sharp,  keen  mind,  such  a  broad  knowl- 
edge of  human  affairs  and  miderstand- 
ing  of  people  and  business  and  the  econ- 
omy, and  all  the  manifold  things  going 
on  in  the  country  and  in  the  world,  and 
had  such  a  keen  memory,  and  quick  mas- 
tery over  subjects  with  which  he  was  im- 
mediately concerned,  that  there  was  no 
lawyer  or  savant  or  college  graduate  or 
expert— whatever  he  might  be.  who  could 
confound  him,  let  alone  prevail  upon  him 
to  take  back  a  single  word,  or  retract  one 
whit  from  his  position. 

He  brought  many  measures  to  the 
House  floor,  and  under  his  wise,  capable 
leadership  enacted  all  of  them.  He  knew 
every  phase  of  all  bills  and  matters  com- 
ing before  his  committee,  and  there  was 
no  question  anyone  could  ask  him  about 
them  that  he  could  not  answer. 

He  might  not  have  answered  tliem 
always  to  the  satisfaction  of  liis  ques- 
tioner, but  one  tiling  is  certain;  that  if 
they  were  hostile  questions,  the  ques- 
tioner never  forgot  the  response. 

A  wise,  experienced  leader  of  the  Con- 
gress and  a  dear,  valued  friend  has  gone 
to  his  eternal  reward.  He  will  be  greatly 
missed  here  in  the  Hoase,  where  he  has 
left  an  indelible  impression  of  \'igorous, 
dedicated  public  service  to  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  Am.erican  people  and  the  se- 
curity and  well-being  of  this  Nation. 

Yes,  the  House  will  greatly  miss  him, 
and  those  of  us  who  knew  liim  so  well 
for  years,  will  especially  miss  him,  and 
none  of  us  could  ever  forget  this  hearty, 
alert,  persevering  leader  and  warm, 
loyal  friend,  whose  personal  color,  dy- 
namic leadership  and  devotion  to  his 
work  and  loyal  friendship  helped  so  much 
to  make  our  service  here  pleasant,  fruit- 
ful and  memorable. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
gracious  beloved  wife  and  family,  of 
whom  he  was  so  proud,  and  I  join  with 
them  in  mourning  liis  irreparable  loss. 
The  House  will  never  see  his  like  agam. 
but  the  peerless  service,  loyalty,  and 
friendship  of  Mike  Kirwan  will  long  en- 
dure in  this  distinguished  body  and  in 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  all  of  us  who 
served  with  him. 

May  our  dear  friend— patriot  and 
champion  of  so  many  good  causes,  Mike 
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Kirwan,  find  rest  and  peace  in  his  eter- 
nal home.  ,  , 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we.  In 
the  House  of  Representatives,  have  suf- 
fered the  loss  of  one  of  our  finest  and 
most  beloved  colleagues  in  the  passing 
of  the  Honorable  Michael  Joseph  Kir- 
wan of  Ohio. 

The  fact  that  he  had  been  seriously 
ill  for  many  months  in  no  way  mini- 
mizes the  deep  sense  of  loss  and  grief 
that  p'^rmeates  the  Chamber  because 
since  his  election  to  tlie  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  the  75th  and  each  suc- 
ceeding Congress,  Mike  Kirwan  played 
such  a  vital  role  in  our  legislative  delib- 
erations and  actions. 

Since  1S55  I  have  had  the  great  pleas- 
ure and  the  honor  of  serving  with  my 
good  friend,  Michael  Joseph  Kirwan, 
on  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  in 
the  House.  In  his  capacity  as  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  PubUc  Works,  for 
a  great  manv  vears  Mike  Kirwan  was 
known  as  'Mr.  Public  Works,"  This  title 
was  indeed  well  deserved  because  he  was 
a  tireless  and  great  champion  of  the 
water  resource  development  and  prog- 
ress of  America. 

Certainly  he  exerted  every  effort  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions ar.d  especially  as  the  chairman 
of  the  Public  Works  Subcommittee  to 
see  to  it  that  our  land  is  preserved.  More- 
over long  before  we  had  pollution  legis- 
lation. Mike  Kir w. an  was  making  every 
effort  to  preserve  this  country's  soil  and 
water  and  through  his  untiring  efforts 
our  Soil  Conservation  Service  has  a  much 
easier  task  in  carrying  out  its  functions. 
In  addition  to  his  outstanding  ability 
as  a  legislator.  Mike  Kirwan  possessed 
a  delightful  sense  of  humor  and  his  in- 
herent kindness  endeared  him  to  all  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact.  He  was  a  true 
Irishman  in  every  sense  of  the  word  and 
I  am  sure  there  is  full  agreement  that 
his  love  for  liis  country  and  his  Govern- 
ment was  equally  matched  by  his  love  for 
Ireland. 

He  was  always  a  true  friend  of  the  new- 
Members  of  Congress  and  sincerely  be- 
lieved that  all  sections  of  the  United 
States  are  important  and  that  under  no 
circumsunces  should  one  section  be 
placed  in  competition  against  the  other. 
Saddened  though  we  are.  certainly  all 
of  us  who  were  privileged  to  enjoy  the 
friendship  of  Mike  Kirwan  have  many 
happv  memories  to  sustain  us  in  the  loss 
of  his  presence  on  this  floor,  and  like- 
wise, his  constant  fair-mindedness  and 
objective  approach  to  the  most  challeng- 
ing problems  left  such  an  impression  on 
us,  his  colleagues,  that  this  too,  will 
serve  as  our  guideline  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  heartfelt  sympathy  is 
with  Mike's  family  and  it  is  my  prayer 
that  thev  will  be  comforted  by  an  abun- 
dance of  Divine  a.sslstance  during  these 
sad  and  difficult  days. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
passing  cf  Mike  Kirwan.  we  have  lost  a 
dear  friend,  a  dedicated  and  distin- 
guished colleague,  a  great  American. 

To  list  all  his  accomplishments  or  to 
recognize  all  of  his  friends  would  be  a 
task  far  beyond  my  capabilities.  There 
are  few  people  in  this  land  of  ours  who 
have  not  been  helped  in  some  way  by 


Mike  Kirw.'vN,  There  are  few  major  pro- 
grams passed  by  Congress  in  the  last  34 
years  that  do  not  bear  his  mark. 

As  a  colleague  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  Mike  was  always  knowledge- 
able, always  practical,  always  fair.  As 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  National 
Congressional  Committee,  his  help  was 
invaluable  year  after  year. 

Above  all.  however,  Mike  Kirwan  was 
a  man  of  the  earth.  He  toiled  in  the 
mines:  he  drilled  for  oil;  he  cut  wheat 
in  the  fields  and  trees  in  the  forests.  In 
doing  so,  he  lea-ned  to  love  this  land 
and  all  of  its  riches.  He  learned  to  de- 
plore the  tragic  waste  of  God-given  re- 
sources. When  the  time  came  for  him 
to  lead,  he  did  not  forget.  He  led  this 
Nation  to  new  frontiers  of  conservation 
and  resource  development.  He  was  a 
pioneer.  We  are  all  in  his  debt  because 

of  it-  _,„ 

As  a  colleague  and  as  a  friend,  I  will 

miss  Mike  Kirwan.  It  was  an  honor  to 

know  him.  I  extend  my  deepest  sjma- 

pathy  to  his  family. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this 
point  I  include  several  newspaper  arti- 
cles that  tell  of  the  fine  work  and  char- 
acter cf  our  late  beloved  Michael  J. 
Kirwan: 

[From  the  Hubbard  News.  July  29,  1970) 

19th   Disteict  Congressm.\n  :    Kirwan   Dies 

AT  83,  Served  Since  1537 

Washington,— Michael  J.  Kirwan.  .-.  mem- 
ber of  Congress  since  1937,  was  defeated  for 
the  first  time  In  34  years  Monday  when  he 
died  at  the  age  of  83  In  Bethesda  Naval 
Medical  Center, 

Kirwan  had  been  in  poor  health  for  sev- 
eral years  and  had  been  hospitalized  since 
June,  1969  with  a  broken  vertebra  in  the  back 
suffered  in  a  fall  at  the  University  Club 
where  he  lived  while  here. 

The  second  oldest  member  of  Congress. 
Klrwan  was  first  elected  in  1936  In  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  landslide  vlctorv-  and 
was  re-elected  every  two  years  thereafter. 
He  had  announced  last  year  he  would  not 
seek  re-election  in  1970  with  Democrat 
Charles  J.  Carney  and  Republican  Margaret 
Dennlson  determining  in  November  who  wUl 
mi  his  p~st. 

Klrwan  had  long  maintained  that  his 
proudest  accomplisliments  were  his  efforts 
in  the  fields  of  conservation  and  water  proj- 
ects, but  his  biggest  single  vote  he  said  was 
one  in  favor  of  extending  the  draft  just 
Uiree  months  before  Pearl  Harbor,  i  It  carried 
by  only  one  vote.)  Kirwan  was  also  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
which  ended  5  and  10-cent  hour  labor  in 
some  parts  of  the  country,  the  40-hour  work 
week  law  and  the  GI  Bill  of  Rights. 

Never  too  busy  to  spend  time  with  resi- 
dents of  his  district,  Klrwan  always  remem- 
bered his  humble  beginning  as  a  youth  who 
had  to  quit  school  at  an  early  age  to  help 
support  his  family.  His  political  career 
started  as  Youngstown's  4th  Ward  Council- 
man In  the  early  1930's  and  he  recalled  re- 
ceiving soup  from  a  city  kitchen  In  1932. 

"I  watched  strong  men  wrap  frankfurters 
In  their  handkerchiefs  to  take  home  to  their 
children  and  that  wa^  a  sight  I'll  never  for- 
get," Klrwan  would  tell  friends  and  reporters. 
"Mike"  didn't  lose  touch  with  his  home 
area  and  his  close  contact  with  national  lead- 
ers as  well  as  his  growing  power  and  Influence 
In  Congress  made  him  no  different  to  tho.'^e 
who  knew  him  in  earlier  days. 

He  served  as  a  sergeant  In  a  machine  gun 

company  overseas  during  World  War  I  and 

his  first  Youngstown  Job  was  with  VS.  Steel's 

Ohio  Works. 

Klrwan  toured  the  nation  aboard  Roose- 


velt's campaign  train,  crossed  the  country 
twice  with  President  Harry  Truman,  cam- 
paigned by  air  with  Democratic  candidate 
Adlal  Stevenson  In  1956  and  made  a  cross- 
country Ulp  with  President  John  F. 
Kennedy. 

Three  personal  audiences  with  the  late 
Pope  Plus  and  meetings  with  the  Queen  of 
England  and  the  King  and  Queen  of  Greece 
were  conversation  pieces  for  Klrwan  who  be- 
lieved the  average  worker  needed  help  from 
his  government  the  most. 

Kirwan  cited  Berlin.  Mosquito  and  West 
Branch  Reservoirs  which  he  obtained  for  this 
area  as  vital  factors  In  the  district's  economic 
well  being  and  regretted  throughout  his  pub- 
lic career  that  greater  support  was  never 
available  for  his  long-time  dream — a  Lake 
Erie  to  Ohio  River  canal. 

Serving  1 1  terms  as  Chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Congressional  Campaign  Committee, 
Kirwan  was  termed,  'Mr.  Democrat",  by 
House  Speaker  John  McCormack.  Calling 
Kirwan,  "one  of  the  greatest  Democrats  of  all 
t:me."  McCormack  noted  their  party  was  In 
control  of  the  House  for  18  of  the  20  years 
during  which  Klrwan  reigned  as  campaign 
chief. 

He  also  was  a  diabetic  and  left  the  hospital 
Infrequently  to  visit  his  Capitol  Hill  office. 

Klrwan,  born  Dec,  2,  1886.  was  the  seventh 
ranking  member  In  House  seniority.  Only 
Rep.  William  L,  Dawson,  D-IU..  seven  months 
Kirwan's  senior,  was  older  than  him. 

Klrwan  represented  Ohio's  19th  congres- 
sional district,  which  included  Youngstown 
(Trumbull  and  Mahoning  counties)  for  17 
consecutive  terms  and  was  dean  of  the  Ohio 
congressional  delegation. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  PubUc  Works 
Appropriations  Subcommittee,  Klrwan  was 
responsible  for  approving  the  e.xpendlture  of 
federal  funds  for  dams,  reservoirs,  harbors 
and  flood  control  projects  all  over  the  nation. 
Many  of  them  were  considered  by  some  to  be 
necessary  mainly  to  show  what  a  particular 
member  could  do  for  his  district. 

Thus  the  'pork  barrel"  label,  which  Kir- 
wan deplored, 

Kirwan  liked  to  argue  that  the  water  proj- 
ects returned  more  In  benefits  than  they  cost. 
He  called  them  "Investments  in  America." 

Also,  as  chairman  cf  the  Democratic  Con- 
gressional Campaign  Committee  in  the 
House,  he  was  the  man  to  see  when  a  mem- 
ber needed  campaign  funds. 

But  despite  his  power,  two  of  his  favorite 
projects  were  never  realized:  The  Ohio  River- 
lake  Erie  Canal  and  a  national  aquarium  In 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  canal,  termed  "Mikes  Big  Ditch"  by 
critics,  was  a  principal  reason  why  he  came 
to  Congress  shortly  after  the  depression.  But. 
in  the  intervening  years,  economics  and  the 
declining  demand  for  such  a  mode  of  com- 
merce intervened  and  Congress  killed  the 
project  In  1967. 

He  also  was  a  member  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Reduction  of  Federal  Expendi- 
tures. 

He  Is  survived  by  his  widow.  Alice;  two 
sons;  one  daughter, "and  21  grandchildren. 

(From  the  Youngstown  (Ohio)  'Vindicator, 
July  30,   1970J 
Six  IltTNDREO  Fnx  Church  To  Pay  Tributx— 
Pastor  Laxtos  Kikwans  Patriotism 
(By  Pete  Sheehan) 
•Oh,  bow  we  could  do  with  a  massive  emu- 
lation of  Mike  Kirwan's  love  of  his  country 
and  pride  In  this  great  nation  of  ours,"  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  William  P,  Maxwell,  pastor  of 
St.  Brendan  Chiorch.  said  this  morning  dur- 
ing   funeral    services    for    Rep.    Michael    J, 
Klrwan. 

More  than  600  persons  filled  the  church — 
where  the  83-year-old  congressman  wor- 
shiped more  than  half  his  life  to  pay  final 
tribute  to  Youngstowns  great  political  flg- 
\ire  and  join  his  famUy  In  prayer  for  him. 
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A  Washington  delecr.xtlon  of  representa- 
tives and  senators  formed  an  honor  guard 
at  the  church,  standing  on  both  sides  of  the 
main  ajsle  as  the  casket,  the  family  and 
mourners  passed  through. 

The  congresslon.il  delegation  of  50  sena- 
tors and  representatives  landed  at  Youngs- 
town  Municipal  Airport  at  9:15  am.  aboard 
Air  Force  2,  the  standby  Boeing  707  plane 
for  the  President. 

Representing  President  Nixon  at  the  fu- 
neral was  Richard  Cook,  a  White  House  aide. 
Tliree  generals  and  an  admiral  were  on  hand 
representing  their  respective  branches  of 
service.  They  are  Brig.  Gen  P.  E.  H.iynes  of 
the  Marine  Corps.  MaJ.  Gen  L  B.  Taylor  of 
the  Armv,  Lt  Gen  Duward  Crow  of  the  Air 
Frrce  and  Rear  Adm.  W  P.  Gaddl^  of  the 
Navv 

C\o^e  to  500  persons  stood  outside  the 
church  waiting  for  the  procession  under 
cloudy,  threatening  skies. 

There  were  oldtlmers  who  recalled  when 
"Mike"  came  to  Yotmgstown,  there  were 
World  War  I  friends,  those  who  worked  with 
him  at  the  Ohio  Works,  and  on  the  railroad 
and  there  were  those  who  knew  him  only  by 
his  deeds. 

There  were  many  children  In  the  crowd 
whic:;  was  quiet  and  respectful. 

Neighbors  on  Gleaellen  Avenue  stood  on 
pjrciies  and  leaned  out  of  windows  to  watch. 

Some  of  them  remembered  Mike  quietly 
going  back  and  forth  to  church  over  the 
years. 

SULLIGAN     LEADS     CROt^P 

Mayor  Jack  C.  Hunt«r  and  his  party  met 
the  Casket  ai  the  church  door,  Mr,  Kirwans 
grandchildren  carried  their  grandfather  to 
bis  final  service  at  St,  Brendan's. 

Next  came  J.ick  SulUgan.  Mahoning  Coun- 
ty Democratic  chairman,  heading  a  delega- 
tion of  honorary  pallbearers  which  included 
elected  offici.ils  of  Mahoning  and  Trumbull 
counties  and  leading  citizens  who  were  close 
to  Klrwan. 

After  the  honorary  pallbearers  entered,  the 
mourners  followed 

The  congressm.Tns  widow.  Mrs.  Alice  Kir- 
wan,  was  escorted  by  her  son,  Michael  J,  Jr., 
of  McMurray.  Pa,  and  her  daughter,  Mrs, 
Mary  Alice  Vaughau  of  Washington.  They 
were  followed  by  Mrs  Kirwan  Jr.  and  the 
son-in-law.  Robert  E.  Vaughan. 

Rep.  Kirwan  s  last  living  brother  and  sister. 
John  Kirwan  and  Mrs.  Marguerite  Zorzl,  both 
of  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa  .  came  next  followed  by 
Mrs,  Roberta  Messerly.  Mr.  Kirwan's  admin- 
istrative assistant  during  most  of  his  career 
in  Washington.  She  was  accompanied  by  her 
nephew.  William  Donlln,  also  of  Washington. 

BLESSED  CASKET 

Msgr.  Maxwell  blessed  the  casket  and  led 
a  prDcession  up  the  aisle  followed  by  Mrs. 
Kirwan,  her  chUdren  and  their  families  and 
relatives  and  close  friends. 

The  copper  casket,  made  by  the  Youngs- 
town  Casket  Co  .  was  flown  to  Washington 
Monday  night  by  the  Pox  Funeral  Home,  Mr, 
Kirwan  died  In  Bethesda  Naval  Hospital  early 
Monday  after  a  long  Illness, 

Members  of  the  honor  guard  of  government 
ofHclals  then  took  their  seats  In  the  church 
and  Msgr.  Maxwell,  principal  celebrant,  be- 
gan the  concelebrated  Mass,  The  Rt.  Rev. 
Msgr,  Andrew  A.  Prokop  and  the  Rev,  Wil- 
liam H,  Homan.  former  assistants  at  St, 
Brendan's  were  concelebrants. 

Also  In  the  sanctuary  were  the  Rev,  Ed- 
ward G,  Latch,  chaplain  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, a  Methodist;  the  Very  Rev,  Msgr, 
J  Paul  O'Connor,  chancellor  of  the  Diocese 
of  Youngstown,  and  the  Very  Rev,  Msgr,  Wil- 
liam A.  Hughes,  episcopal  vicar  for  education 
in  the  Youngstown  Diocese. 
"Before  giving  his  homily,  Msgr.  Maxwell 
read  two  telegrams  sent  by  President  Richard 
M.  Nixon.  The  first  telegram  said  that  Cook 
was  ordered  to  represent  the  President  at  the 
funeral 


The  second  telegram  was  addressed  to  Mrs. 
Kirwan,  The  President  told  Mrs.  Kirwan  that 
the  congressman's  death  "brings  sorrow  to 
those  he  served  so  energetically,  Mrs.  Nixon 
and  I  send  you  and  the  members  of  your 
family  our  deepest  sym{>athy." 

In  "the  telegram,  the  President  also  ex- 
pressed the  hope  to  Mrs.  Kirwan  that  "Kir- 
wan's  accomplishments  in  Congress  may  be 
a  source  of  strength  and  comfort  to  you  and 
members  of  your  family  In  the  years  to 
come  " 

In  his  homily,  Msgr.  Maxwell  said  Mr.  Klr- 
wan's  difficulties  and  his  triumphs  should 
give  inspiration  and  example  to  those  whose 
way  of  life  is  hard. 

LAUDS   PERSONAL   QUALITIES 

"His  Sturdy  qualities  of  truthfulness,  hon- 
esty, human  concern  and  foresight  encour- 
age and  confirm  the  natural  benefits  of  these 
qualities  to  all."   the  monslgnor  said. 

"While  Mr  Kirwan  never  challenged  his 
audiences,  when  campaigning,  to  lest  his 
adroitness  in  chicanery,  he  did  challenge 
them  to  watch  his  honesty  Watch  me  like  a 
hawk'  he  would  say.  "If  you  catch  me  taking 
a  short  cut,  you're  fools  if  you  don't  vote  me 
out  of  office.' 

"Perhaps  we  might  say  his  scorn  for  the 
glamour  side  of  government  and  his  disdain 
for  a  phony'  anywhere  sprang  from  this 
deep  sense  of  honesty. 

"The  list  of  his  accomplishments  is  a 
long  and  varied  one.  For  his  own  district, 
adjoining  areas,  in  distant  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, even  in  the  Pacific  Islands.  Many  of  these 
measures  received  prompt  backing  because 
their  need  or  usefulness  was  readily  seen. 
Others,  the  importance  of  which  he  per- 
ceived clearly,  were  seen  but  slowly  by  his 
colleagues.  Patience  and  determined  perse- 
verance finally  won  his  goals  in  most  cases. 

•  While  I  am  deeply  impressed  by  ills  con- 
structive efforts  to  secure  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  American  Indians  and  children 
In  the  far  reaches  of  the  Pacific,  there  is 
another  instance  of  his  concern  that  is 
amazing.  Interested,  somewhat  by  chance. 
In  the  need  to  wipe  out  a  beetle  that  was 
destroying  a  vast  timber  area,  he  secured 
the  money  from  Congress  and  saved  a  great 
amount  of  timber,  sufficient  In  quantity  to 
build  more  than  a  million  five-room  homes 

KEPT    COMMON    TOUCH 

"Despite  his  contacts  with  people  of  note 
and  distinction  and  his  participation  in 
events  of  tremendous  Importance  he  never 
lost  the  common  touch  He  enjoyed  these 
contacts  and  his  part  in  great  affairs;  he 
even  showed  a  Justifiable  pride;  yet  he  was 
essentially  a  simple  and  humble  man  To  one 
and  all  he  was  glad  to  answer  to  the  friendly 
name  of  Mike.'  And  he  Judged  a  man  by 
what  he  was,  with  a  special  warmth  for  the 
man  he  called   Joe  Doakes.' 

"It  has  been  said  that  he  was  a  devout  man 
because  he  made  frequent  use  of  the  Rosary, 
I  was  delighted  to  learn  that  his  attachment 
to  this  old-fashioned  devotion  was  so  well 
known,  I  understand  how— as  his  fingers 
moved  over  the  worn  beads  and  he  mur- 
mured through  habit  his  Paters  and  Aves — 
he  beheld  vividly  In  his  mind  a  review  of 
some  of  the  outstanding  events  in  the  life 
of  Christ,  from  His  birth  to  His  death  and 
resurrection 

"And  along  the  way  he  watched  the  gra- 
cious concern  of  Jesus  for  His  mother. 
Through  this  meditation  he  renewed  his  al- 
legiance to  his  Lord,  drew  Inspiration  and 
courage,  found  strength  to  meet  his  own 
problems,  and  Inspiration  to  continue  his 
work  for  the  good  of  mankind, 

"I  would  not  say  he  was  devout  because  he 
said  his  Rosary,  but  rather  he  said  his  Rosary 
because  he  was  devout.  He  did  not  wear  his 
religion  on  his  sleeve,  as  the  saying  Is,  He 
lived  it.  It  was  part  of  him:  not  something 
to  be  considered  separately  from  himself.  His 
concern  for  others,  his  Idealism,  his  charity: 


these  things  were  not  some  special  features 
of  the  man;  they  were  part  of  him,  an  ex- 
ternal expression  of  his  spirituality.  Yes.  I 
would  say   he  was   devout. 

"Because  he  was  a  devout  and  humble 
man  It  was  his  wish  to  have  his  last  earthly 
function  In  his  parish  church;  In  that  church 
In  which  he  had  worshipped  God  for  more 
than  half  his  long  life  Here  with  his  family. 
In  the  midst  of  his  neighbors,  with  his 
friends  from  near  and  far  gathered  round, 
he  wanted  to  lay  down  his  earthly  labors 
and  enter  Into  the  Joy  of  the  Lord. 

"He  was  a  good  parishioner.  While  regular 
In  his  attendance  at  church,  he  was  in  no 
way  ostentatious.  He  received  the  Sacraments 
and  participated  to  the  extent  he  could  In 
the  activities  of  the  parish.  He  was  not  one 
to  interfere,  to  be  critical  or  demanding;  and 
yet,  on  occasion,  he  made  kindly,  Interested 
and  helpful  suggestions.  In  the  25  years  I 
have  known  him,  he  has  never  refused  a  re- 
quest made  of  him  from  the  parish,  whether 
It  was  of  his  time,  of  his  presence,  or  of  his 
purse, 

"His  name  and  achievements  will  be  long 
remembered.  He  goes  now  to  receive  his  re- 
ward for  a  life  of  service  to  his  family  and  to 
his  fellownien  and  for  a  life  of  faithful  love 
of  his  Creator.  In  the  light  of  glory.  In  the 
very  presence  of  God,  he  will  experience  that 
'eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  en- 
tered into  the  heart  of  many,  the  things  God 
has  prepared  for  those  that  love  Him.' 

"Into  that  glorious  realm  our  thoughts  and 
our  prayers  go  with  him.  And  before  the 
throne  of  the  Most  High  God  he  will  con- 
tinue to  represent  us — to  put  !n  a  prayerful 
word  for  all  of  us,"  Msgr.  Maxwell  concluded. 

[From  the  Youngstown    (Ohio)    Vindicator, 

July  28,   1970] 

House  to  Makk  Death  of  Kirwan — Nixon, 

LBJ  Pay  Tributes 

President  Nixon,  former  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
paid  tribute  Monday  to  an  old  friend, 
Youngstown's  Michael  J,  Kirwan,  a  member 
of  the  House  since  1937, 

An  unusually  large  list  Is  being  assembled 
of  members  of  both  houses  of  Congress  and 
both  political  parties  who  plan  to  make  a 
special  flight  here  Thursday  for  the  funeral 
at  10:30  a.m.  In  St,  Brendan  Church. 

President  Nixon.  In  San  Clemente,  Calif., 
said,  "The  death  of  Rep,  Michael  J.  Kirwan 
is  a  loss  to  Congress,  to  the  nation  and  to  me 
personally.  I  join  his  many  friends  In  sorrow 
at  his  passing,  and  In  re6f)ect  for  his  memory 
and  for  his  long  record  of  service  to  the  na- 
tion. Mrs,  Nixon  Joins  me  In  expressing  deep 
sympathy  to  Mrs.  Kirwan  and  members  of 
the  family." 

LBJ'S    TRIBtTTE 

Former  President  Johnson  said,  "In  times 
that  demand  the  best,  he  always  gave  it. 
The  nation  has  lost  a  stalwart  public  servant 
and  the  halls  of  Congress  lost  an  outstand- 
ing legislator. 

"Mike  Klrwan's  death  brings  to  a  close  a 
long  and  remarkable  record  of  service  In  the 
House  of  Representatives.  His  role  In  our 
country's  affairs  has  been  marked  by  distinc- 
tion and  by  selfless  dedication. 

"We  were  classmates  In  the  75th  Congress 
and  I  have  cherished  his  friendship  In  all 
the  years  that  have  since  passed.  Mrs,  John- 
son and  I  mourn  his  passing  and  we  extend 
our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  his  family." 

REP.    FEICHAN'S    MESSAGE 

The  duty  of  Informing  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives officially  as  It  convened  yester- 
day fell  to  Rep.  Michael  A.  Felghan  of  Cleve- 
land, With  the  death  of  Mr,  Kirwan,  he  be- 
comes the  senior  member  of  the  Ohio  dele- 
gation, 

Felghan  moved  a  quickly  accepted  resolu- 
tion that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  day's  busi- 
ness— a  complex  debate  over  changes  In  the 
organization  of  Congress — the  House  recess 
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In  respect  to  Mr,  Kirwan.  It  set  Aug.  4  as  the 
day  when  all  members  cotild  express  their 
sorrow. 

Rep,  Wayne  Hays  of  Flushing  later  Inter- 
rupted the  debate  to  Inform  the  House  of 
funeral  arrangements. 

Meanwhile,  the  50  surviving  colleagues  of 
Mr,  Kirwan  on  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  adopted  a  memorial  resolution 
honoring  the  Ohioan's  28  years'  service  on  the 
committee. 

"One  of  the  mo:,t  devoted,  respected  and 
beloved  members  ever  to  serve  in  the  House," 
the  tribute  said,  Mr,  Kirwan  was  one  who 
e.arly  recognized  "the  serious  neglect  of  the 
precious  and  priceless  natural  resources  of 
our  nation  and  became  a  legislative  cham- 
pion of  conservation  with  an  unexcelled 
dedication  of  the  protection,  preservation  and 
development  of  these  resources." 

HOUSE    committee 

It  said  Mr,  Kirwan  whs  "a  deeply  religious 
man,  prldeful  of  his  humble  beginnings  and 
epitomizing  wh.at  Emerson  had  In  mind  when 
lie  said  that  America  was  but  another  name 
of  opportunity," 

It  also  praised  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  ade- 
quate treatment  of  American  Indians,  the 
enhancement  of  the  National  Park  System, 
wildlife  resources  and  the  public  lands  of  the 
West, 

Mr.  Kirwan's  death  deprives  the  Ohio  19th 
Congressional  District  of  a  vote  In  the 
House — In  company  with  three  other  districts 
with  vacancies — until  a  successor  is  chosen, 

Mr.  Kirwan's  oflice,  however,  will  remain 
open  to  handle  inquiries  from  constituents 
and  other  matters  to  provide  continuous 
service  for  citizens  of  the  Youngstown-War- 
ren  area, 

RHODES    statement 

In  Columbus,  Gov,  James  A,  Rhodes  said, 
"Ohio  will  miss  Rep  Kirwan's  strong  voice 
on  the  House  Appropriations  Committee, 
particularly  as  chairman  of  Its  Subcommit- 
tee on  Public  Works," 

Sen,  Charles  J.  Carney,  reached  at  the 
Ohio  Senate  In  Columbus,  where  he  Is  mi- 
nority leader,  said  "I  am  deeply  saddened  by 
the  passing  of  Congressman  Kirwan.  He  will 
be  sorely  missed  by  his  district,  state  and 
nation.  Mike  Kirwan  was  a  man  of  great 
common  sense  and  a  wonderful  capacity  for 
friendship.  Last  week  while  In  Washington. 
House  speaker  John  McCormack  told  me  that 
no  man  In  Congress  had  more  friends  than 
Mike  Kirwan,  I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy 
to  his  wife  and  family."  •  •  • 

I  From  the  Warren  (Ohio)  Tribune  Cronlcle, 
Julv  30.  1970] 
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Held      In      Youngstown- 
HoNOR  Kirwan 

Youngstown. — The  largest  group  of  con- 
pressmen  and  national  and  state  leaders  ever 
to  converge  on  this  area  attended  last  rites 
here  today  for  19th  District  Congressman 
Michael  J.  Kirwan,  83.  of  Youngstown.  one  of 
the  most  powerful  and  influential  members 
of  the  US,  Congress, 

Fifty-four  members  of  Congress  arrived 
at  Youngstown  Air  Base  at  9:15  a.m.  today 
aboard  a  Presidential  jet.  U.S.  Air  Force  2. 
They  had  flown  In  from  Andrews  Air  Force 
Base, 

Heading  the  delegation  were  House  Major- 
ity Leader  Carl  Albert  of  Oklahoma,  expected 
to  become  speaker  next  year,  and  his  GOP 
counterpart.  Rep,  Gerald  R.  Ford  of  Michi- 
gan. 

Solemn  services  for  Mr.  Kirwan,  who  died 
early  Monday  In  Bethesda  Naval  Hospital. 
Bethesda.  Maryland,  were  held  at  10:30  a.m. 
at  St.  Brendan's  Church, 

The  Rt,  Rev.  William  P.  Maxwell,  dean  of 
the  M.ihonlng  County  Catholic  clergy  and 
pastor  of  St,  Brendan's,  officiated  at  the  final 
rites  and  burial  was  In  the  Kirwan  family 
plot  In  Calvary  Cemetery, 


Under  cloudy  skies,  hundreds  of  mourners, 
ranging  from  the  local  laborers  to  high  na- 
tional officials,  paid  their  last  re.'pects  to 
Rep   Kirwan, 

Also  attending  the  funeral  services  were 
top  Democratic  party  officials,  a  representa- 
tive of  President  Nixon,  and  many  state  of- 
ficials and  local  dignitaries. 

Father  Maxwell  eulogized  Kirwan  as  being 
"a  simple  humble  man  ,  ,  .  with  the  common 
touch, " 

He  said  the  late  congressman  will  long  be 
remembered  for  "his  truthfulness,  honesty. 
human  concern  and  foresight," 

Mrs.  Alice  Kirwan,  the  late  congressman's 
wife,  was  composed  and  sober  throughout 
the  funeral  this  morning  and  was  close  to 
her  three  children:  Michael  Jr  ,  John  and 
Mary,  The  20  Kirwan  grandchildren  served  as 
honorary  pallbearer,-, 

CHURCH    CROWDED 

The  church  was  crowded  far  beyond  its 
600  se;ning  capacity  and  outside  hundreds 
more  stood  waiting  for  a  glimpse  of  the  cas- 
ket. 

Representing  President  Nixon  ■was  Richard 
Cook,  special  assistant  to  the  president.  In 
a  telegram  from  the  California  White  House, 
Nixon  expressed  sincere  condolences  to  the 
Kirwan  family  and  said  the  death  of  the 
congressman  "deprived  the  nation  of  one  of 
its  most  articulate  public  servants" 

Msgr,  Maxwell  in  his  eulogy  said  'There 
Is  universal  agrreement  that  Kirwan's  life 
had  been  highly  succesr,ful  and  others  would 
do  well  to  follow  his  example," 

He  cited  Kirwans  love  of  country  and 
patriotism  as  one  of  his  greatest  attributes 
which  endeared  him  to  the  people.  Msgr, 
Maxwell  said  the  'wo  most  notable  accom- 
plishments of  the  late  congressman  were  his 
■constructive  effort"  to  see  that  educational 
opportunities  wt^re  given  to  all  the  p>eople, 
and  his  fight  to  save  the  envLrorunent. 

CITES  kirwan's  greatness 

He  continued  to  cite  Kirwan's  greatness  as 
being  evidenced  by  the  "large  number  of  dis- 
tinguished persons  attending  the  service  here 
today," 

Referring  to  Kirwan's  "common  touch" 
with  the  people  the  monslgnor  said  Kirwan's 
humbleness  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  to 
"one  and  all"  he  was  happy  to  answer  to 
"Mike." 

Among  the  dignitaries  attending  the  fu- 
neral were  Lawrence  O'Brien,  national  Demo- 
crat party  chairman;  Rep.  Carl  Albert,  lead- 
ing the  congressional  delegation;  Youngs- 
town Mayor  Jack  Hunter  leading  a  large 
contingent  of  Youngstown  dignitaries;  State 
Sen,  Charles  J,  Carney  and  Mrs.  Margaret 
Dennlson.  respective  Democrat  and  Republi- 
can candidates  in  the  general  election  to  suc- 
ceed Kirwan  in  his  19th  district  congressional 
seat;  Congressman  Robert  Taft  Jr..  Howard 
Metzenbaum,  John  J.  GllUgan.  and  repre- 
sentatives of  each  branch  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  labor  leaders  from  throughout  the 
Mahoning  Valley, 

Several  thousand  persons  visited  the  Fox 
Funeral  Home  here  yesterday  to  pay  their  re- 
spects to  the  family.  On  Tuesday,  more  than 
450  attended  calling  hours  at  the  funeral 
home. 

Members  of  the  congressional  delegation 
were  invited  by  William  Cafaro,  developer  of 
the  Eastwood  ^Iall,  to  have  lunch  at  Cherry's 
at  the  Mall  before  returning  to  Washington, 

Members  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  who  were  scheduled  to  attend 
the  services  were:  Jamie  L.  Whltten,  D- 
Mlss.,  who  succeeds  Kirwan  as  ranking  Demo- 
crat; John  J.  Rooney.  D-N.Y,;  Robert  L,  F 
Sikes,  D-Fla.;  Joe  L,  Evlns,  D-Tenn,:  Daniel 
J.  Flood,  D-Pa.:  Tom  Steed,  D-Okla,;  Mrs. 
Julia  Butler  Hansen,  D-Wash,;  Rep  Joseph 
P.  Addabbo,  D-N.Y.;  Edward  P,  Boland,  D- 
Mass  ,  and  two  Ohio  RepubUcana,  Frank  T. 
Bow  and  William  E.  Minshall. 

Besides  Mahon,  four  committee  chairmen 


were  to  attend:  L.  Mendel  Rivers,  D-SC.  of 
Armed  Services;  John  McMiillan.  D-S.C  ,  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Committee;  Thoma-s 
E.  Morgan,  D-Pa,.  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
George  P,  Miller,  D-Calif  ,  of  Science  and 
Astronautics, 

Other  members  of  the  Ohio  delegation  are 
senatorial  nominee  R<^>bert  Taft  Jr.,  Donald 
D.  Clancv,  Charles  W,  Whalen  Jr  ,  William  M. 
McCulloch,  Delbert  L.  Latta,  William  H. 
Harsha,  Clarence  J.  Brown.  Jackson  E.  Betts, 
Clarence  E.  Miller.  J,  William  Stanton,  Sam- 
uel L.  Devine,  Charles  A.  Mosher,  William  H. 
Ayres.  Chalmers  P.  Wylie,  John  W  Ashbrcok. 
and  Donald  E,  Lukens.  all  Republicans,  and 
Thomas  L,  Ashley,  Wayne  L,  Hays,  Michael 
A.  Felghan,  Louis  Stokes  and  Charles  A. 
"V'anik,  all  Democrats, 

Others  who  planned  to  attend  ware  House 
Majoritv  Whip  Hale  Boggs,  D-La.;  Tlionias 
G  Abemethy,  D-Mlss.;  Ray  J,  Madden,  D- 
Ind  ;  Philip  J,  Philbin,  D-Mass.;  Melvin  Price, 
D-ni;  James  J,  Delaney,  D-NY.;  John  C, 
Kluczvnski.  D-Ill.;  Ed  Edraondson,  D-Okla  ; 
Thomas  r,  ONeiU  Jr.,  D-.Mass.;  John  J. 
Rhode,  R-Arlz.;  John  J.  Flynt  Jr  ,  D-Ga.;  ^Irs. 
Martha  W.  Griffiths,  D-Mich.;  John  J.  Mc- 
Fall,  D-Calif  ;  Tom  Casey,  D-Texas,  and  Neal 
Smith,  D-Iowa. 

(From  the  Youngstown  Vindicator. 

July  31,  1970] 

Burial  Services  are  Held  .^t  C,\lvary 

I  By  Pete  Sheehan) 

US  Rep,  Michael  J,  Kirwan  who  lived 
most  of  his  life  on  Youngstawn's  West  Side 
was  laid  to  rest  beneath  the  shade  of  beau- 
tiful towering  trees  at  Calvary  Cemetery 
Thursday  afternoon. 

His  grave,  first  In  the  family  plot.  Is  near 
the  S,  Belle  Vista  Avenue  entrance  in  a 
section  opened  15  years  ago,  about  seven 
blocks  from  his  long-time  home  on  8.  Hazel- 
wood  Avenue. 

Hundreds  of  persons  were  waiting  at  the 
cemetery  when  the  funeral  procession  arrived 
from  St.  Brendan  Church,  where  hundreds 
more  had  attended  services  for  the  83-year- 
old  political  great. 

Rain  threatened  during  the  graveside  serv- 
ice but  held  off  until  most  people  were  back 
In  their  cars,  ready  to  leave. 

WILL  EtTLOClZE  KIR"V\'AN 

Next  Tuesdav  morning  a  memorial  Mass 
will  be  offered  in  Washington  and  members 
of  Congress  will  attend.  At  4  p.m.  Tuesday 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  will 
make  statements  for  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord eulogizing  the  veteran  of  17  terms. 

The  Rt,  Rev,  Msgr,  William  P.  Maxwell.  Mr. 
Kirwan's  pastor,  conducted  the  brief  grave- 
side service.  He  and  the  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  An- 
drew A.  Prokop  and  the  Rev.  William  H. 
Hohman  concelebrants  of  the  Mass,  blessed 
the  casket.  With  them  was  the  Rev.  Edward 
G  Latch,  Methodist  minister  and  chaplain 
of  the  U,S.  House  of  Representatives  In 
Washington. 

Following  the  services,  each  member  of 
the  Washington  delegation  of  representatives, 
senators  and  political  leaders  expressed  his 
svmpathy  to  Mrs.  Alice  Kirwan,  widow  of 
the  congressman,  his  son,  Michael  Jr,,  and 
his  wife  of  McMtirray,  Pa„  and  daughter 
and  her  husband  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Vaughan  of  Washington,  and  Mrs.  Roberta 
Messerly,  his  administrative  assistant  of 
manv  years. 

The  45-member  Washington  delegation  was 
about  20  members  short  of  expectations  be- 
cause manv  were  unable  to  attend  at  the 
last  minute.  Former  Vice  President  Hubert 
H.  Humphrey  also  could  not  make  the  funeral. 

TEIBtlTE    FROM    OLD    FRIENn 

One  of  Mrs.  Kirwan's  oldest  friends.  James 
Law  of  WUkes-Barre,  Pa,,  paid  the  congress- 
man a  tribute  when  he  said,  "Mike  never 
forgot  his  old  friends  back  home.  He  looked 
forward  to  seeing  us  and  we  always  waited 
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for  his  visits."  Mr.  Law  Is  retired  postmaster 
at  Wllkes-Barre. 

Mr  Kirwan  received  nearly  125  floral 
tributes  at  the  Pox  Funeral  Home.  flUlng  the 
area  around  the  casket  and  other  rooms. 
Amon«  the  notables  sending  flowers  were 
James  J.  Parley.  John  J.  Gilllgan.  U.S.  Sen. 
and  Mrs.  Edward  M.  (Tedl  Kennedy,  Speaker 
of  the  House  and  Mrs.  John  J.  McCormack. 
Lawrence  P.  OBrlen.  Gov.  and  Mrs.  John  B. 
WlUlams  of  Mississippi  and  U.S.  District 
Jud«e  and  Mrs.  Frank  J.  Battlstl.  Gov.  Wil- 
liams attended  the  service. 

Mo6t  of  the  flowers  were  sent  to  Assump- 
tion Nursing  Home. 

WH.K1N3   SENDS   CONDOLENCES 

Roy  Wllklns,  executive  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People,  sent  condolences  to  Mrs 
Kirwan  He  said.  "The  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People  Is 
grieved  by  the  death  of  your  beloved  hus- 
band We  regarded  him  as  a  friend  iw  we 
struggled  to  make  freedom  ring  for  Amer- 
icas Negro  citizens.  His  civil  rights  record 
reflected  the  genuine  concern  that  he  had 
for  all  racial  minorities  We  who  will  carry 
on  the  fight  for  Justice  will  sorely  miss  your 
husbands  steadv  support  of  our  cause.  To 
you  and  your  family  go  our  deepest  sym- 
pathy." 

Mr  Kirwan  received  an  honorary  doctora.e 
of*  law  from  Central  State  a  few  years  ago. 

Wallace  Geuss  was  In  charge  of  music  at 
the  Mass  and  was  soloist.  He  sang  '  Pauls 
Angellcus  ■  during  Communion. 

Area  funeral  directors  furnished  their 
automobiles  and  drivers  to  help  the  Fox 
Funeral  Home  take  the  visiting  dignitaries 
from  the  airport  to  the  church,  the  cemetery 
and  back  to  the  airport. 

(Prom  the  Trlbtine  Chronicle.  July  28.  1970] 
NixoN,  JOHNSON  Pat  Tkibute  to  Kirw.\n 

President  Richard  M.  Nixon  and  former 
President  Lvndon  B.  Johnson  today  paid 
tribute  to  19'th  District  Congressman  Michael 
J  Kirwan.  83.  of  Youngstown,  who  died  early 
yesterday  ai  Bethesda  Naval  Hoepital. 
Bethesda.  Md. 

The  bodv  of  Congressman  Kirwan.  who 
rose  from  a  coal  mining  Job  to  become  one 
of  the  most  powerful  and  influential  mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Congress  was  scheduled  to 
be  flown  back  to  Youngstown  today  for  fu- 
neral services  on  Thursday. 

CITE    "GRE.\T    loss" 

Beeldes  Preeident  Nixon  and  Johnson,  hun- 
dreds of  other  governmental  leaders  and 
friends  Issued  statements  calling  the  con- 
gressman's death  a  -great  loss"  to  the  nation. 

Congressman  John  McCormack.  speaker  of 
the  House  and  a  close  friend  of  Mr  Kirwan. 
announced  plans  to  lead  u  Congressional 
delegation  to  the  funeral  services  Thursday 
at  10-30  am.  at  St.  Brendan's  Catholic 
Church.  Youngstown.  The  Fox  Funeral 
Home  Youngstown.  is  handling  arrange- 
ments and  there  wiU  be  calling  hours  to- 
night from  8  to  9  and  Wednesday  from  2 
to  4  and  7  to  9  p.m.  Burla;  will  be  in 
Calvary  Cemetery. 


BODY    FLOWN    HXRK 

Rep  KU-wan'8  body  was  scheduled  to  be 
taken  from  Bethesda  Hospital  and  flown  by 
Air  Force  Jet  to  Youngstown  Municipal  Air- 
port at  noon  today.  Mrs.  Kirwan  is  accom- 
panying the  body. 

President  Nixon,  who  plans  to  send  a  yet 
un&nnovmced  representative  to  the  funeral, 
said  in  San  Clemente,  Calif.:  "This  death  of 
Rep.  Michael  J.  Kirwan  was  a  loss  to  the 
Congress,  to  the  nation,  and  to  me  person- 
ally. I  Join  his  many  other  friends  in  sorrow 
at  his  pasBlng.  and  In  respect  for  his  memory 
and  for  his  long  record  of  service  to  the 
nation." 


Former  President  Johnson,  a  personal 
friend  of  Mr.  Kirwan.  said  in  Johnson  City, 
Tex  that  "the  nation  lost  a  stalwart  public 
servant  and  the  halls  of  Congress  lost  an  out- 
standing legislator.  Mike  Kirwans  death 
brings  to  a  close  a  long  and  remarkable 
record  of  service  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives." 

TRUE    LEADER 

Democratic  National  Chairman  Lawrence 
P  O'Brien  called  Rep.  Kirwan  a  true  leader 
and  said.  "His  accomplishments  In  the  en- 
vironmental field— long  before  that  Issue  be- 
came  popular— wUl  be  his  monument." 

O'Brien  added:  'National  parks,  dams. 
reservoirs  and  water  conservation  projects 
are  in  existence  today  as  a  result  of  his  In- 
dustry." ^  .  , 

Rep  Kirwan  was  the  seventh  ranking 
member  of  the  House  and  was  second  rank- 
ing member  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee.  He  was  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee on  public  works  appropriations. 
He  had  served  the  19th  District  for  17  con- 
secutive terms.  His  term  expires  Jan.  1  and 
he  did  not  seek  re-election  this  year. 

The  U.S.  Flag  over  the  capUol  in  Wash- 
ington DC.  Is  being  flown  at  half  staff  in 
his  honor  and  flags  have  been  lowered  across 
the  19th  District  until  after  the  funeral. 

MUST    SET    ELECTION 

Gov  James  A.  Rhodes,  who  led  state  offi- 
cials in  issuing  his  condolences  to  the  Kirwan 
family  Is  expected  to  Issue  a  writ  of  election 
within  a  few  weeks  setting  a  special  primary 
and  special  election  to  choose  someone  to 
lerve  out  Rep.  Klrwan's  unexpired  tem. 

The  governor  Is  mandated  by  law  to  set 
the  elections.  He  is  expected  to  set  the  pri- 
mary for  September  and  the  election  to  run 
concurrent  with  the  Nov.  3  general  election. 

The  primary  must  be  held  at  least  15  days 
before  the  special  election. 

Candidates  would  have  until  10  days  be- 
fore the  primary  to  hie  petitions.  Both 
Margaret  Dennlson,  the  Republican  candi- 
date for  the  full  two-year  Congressional 
term  and  her  Democrat  opponent  Ohio  Sen. 
Charles  Carney,  have  announced  plans  to 
seek  the  unexpired  term. 

The  individual  elected  to  the  unexpired 
term  will  serve  from  Nov  4  to  Jan.  1,  when 
the  individual  (possibly  the  same  person), 
elected  in  the  regular  Congressional  contest, 
will  assume  the  office  for  the  next  two  years. 

FiAcs  Lowered  Here  Fob  Khiwan 

Trumbull  Count v  commissioners  late  yes- 
terday hiid  the  us",  flags  at  the  County  Ad- 
ministration Building  and  the  Court  House 
lowered  to  half  mast  in  honor  of  the  late  19th 
District  Cong.  Michael  J.  Kirwan,  who  died 
vesterd.iv. 

■  Commissioners  Indicated  that  a  formal  res- 
olution paving  tribute  to  Rep.  Klrwan's 
vears  of  service  to  the  people  of  the  dis- 
trict will  be  adopted  at  their  regular  Thurs- 
day session. 

-The  flags  will  be  at  half  staff  until  Kirwan  s 
funeral  on  Thursday. 

Flags  at  the  City  Hall  and  the  Post  Office 
here  also  are  at  half  staff  until  after  the 
funeral. 


(From  the  Youngstown  Vindicator, 
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Mayor  L.4UDS  Kirwan  for  Long  Service 
Michael  J.  Kirwan  never  forgot  his  friends 
and  constituents  in  Youngstown  and  today 
he  was  hailed  by  Democrats  and  Republicans, 
labor  and  business  alike,  for  his  many  ac- 
complishments for  the  Mahoning  Valley. 

Mayor  Jack  C.  Hunter  said,  "On  behalf  of 
the  «itizens  of  Youngstown.  and  the  admlnis- 
traUon  I  wish  to  offer  condolences  to  Mrs. 
Kirwan.  and  the  Kirwan  family.  Congress- 
man Kirwan  will  be  missed  by  all.  He  has 


served  the  19th  District  long  and  well.  He 
was  always  a  model  to  all  who  served  in  pub- 
William  L.  Spencer,  president  of  the 
Youngstown  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce 
said  "The  business  couununlty  generally 
regrets  the  passing  of  Congressman  Klrw-an. 
His  contribution  to  Uie  community  and  to 
conservation  particularly  throughout  the  na- 
tion have  been  very  much  appreciated.  As 
a  congressnwn  and  as  a  Youngstown  area 
ciUzen.  he  will  be  greatly  missed." 

Frank  Leseganich.  director  of  District  26. 
United  Steelworkers  of  America,  said  'On 
behalf  of  DlsUlct  26.  United  Steelworkers  of 
America.  represenUng  some  60.000  members 
I  express  our  deepest  sympathy  on  the  loss  of 
a  sincere  and  loyal  friend  of  labor.  The  years 
of  service  of  Mike  Kirwan  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  his  office  will  ever  be  synonymous 
with  the  growth  and  progress  of  our  valley. 

John  J.  GilUgan  of  Cincinnati,  Democratic 
candidate  for  governor  who  served  in  Con- 
gress With  Kirwan  In  1965  and  1966,  "I  Join 
the  people  of  Ohio  and  of  the  nation  today 
in  mourning  the  death  of  my  good  friend 
Congressman  Michael  J.  Kirwan.  Congress- 
man Kirwan  served  the  people  of  his  district 
and  the  people  of  the  United  Stotes  long  and 
well  All  of  us  who  were  touched  by  his  life 
and  his  work  are  diminished  by  his  passing." 
Margaret  Dennlson,  Republican  candidate 
for  the  19th  District  seat,  said,  "The  passing 
of  Congressman  Michael  J.  Kirwan  marks  the 
end  of  an  era  in  the  history  of  the  Mahoning 
Valley." 

-As  state  representative  I  had  the  occasion 
to  refer  many  cases  to  his  congressicnal  of- 
fice and  these  were  always  handled  In  the 
best  interest  of  our  mutual  constituents 
regardless  of  political  consideration 

-Four  great  reservoirs  stand  as  a  lasting 
monument  to  the  concern  of  Mr.  Kirwan  for 
the  Kng  range  prosperity  of  this  region 
which  can  be  guaranteed  only  by  adequate 
supplies  of  water. 

-His  name  should  forever  be  remembered 
In  this  valley.  I  extend  my  sympathy  to  the 
family  and  staff  of  Mr.  Kirwan." 

Former  Mayor  Anthony  B.  Flask  said  "Mr. 
Kirwan  in  my  humble  oplnlo;i  was  the  true 
example  of  the  opportunities  of  America— 
from  a  humble  beginning  to  one  of  the  high- 
est places  In  our  government.  He  was  a  great 
asset  to  our  community  and  his  country.  His 
loss  not  only  to  this  district,  his  state  and 
his  nation  creates  a  void  which  shall  take 
years  to  fill.  Mike  was  the  typical  American. 
We  sincerely  send  our  sympathy  and  regrets 
to  his  family  and  his  many,  many  friends  in 
America." 

[From  the  Youngstown  Vindicator.  July  27, 
19701 

CCLLEACITES   PRAISE   KiRWAN 

House  leaders  of  both  parties  who  had 
known  Rep.  Michael  J,  Kirwan  during  much 
of  his  long  congressional  term  Joined  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  his  career  today. 

Minority  Leader  Gerald  R.  Ford  of  Mich- 
igan said  "Mike  Kirwan  •>viU  be  sorely  missed 
in  the  Congress  He  and  I  served  together  on 
the  House  Appropriation  Committee  •  •  • 
individual  and  an  outstanding  legislator. 

END  OF  SUCCESS  STORY 

Democratic  National  Chairman  Lawrence 
F.  OBrlen  said  one  of  the  great  success 
stories  ended  today  with  the  death  of  Mike 
Kirwan.  He  was  born  In  poverty,  worked  In 
the  mines  and  on  the  railroads,  then  went 
to  Congress  where  the  people  kept  him  for  17 
consecutive  terms. 

"In  Washington  his  legislative  and  politi- 
cal contributions  were  countless.  His  accom- 
plishments in  the  environmental  field  wUl  be 
his  monument.  National  parks,  dams,  reser- 
voirs and  water  conservation  projects  are  in 
existence  today  as  a  result  of  his  industry. 
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The  plight  of  the  American  Indians  became 
Mike  Klrwan's  special  concern." 

O'Brien  said  Klrwan's  record  as  a  politician 
speaks  for  itself,  noting  that  since  he  be- 
came chairman  of  the  Democratic  Congres- 
sional Campaign  committee  In  1947  the 
Democrats  lost  control  of  the  House  only 
once. 

"MOST    REMARKABLE    MAN" 

Majority  Leader  Carl  Albert  of  Oklahoma, 
conceded  to  be  the  next  speaker  if  the 
Democrats  win  the  November  elections,  said 
that  in  many  ways  Kirwan  was  "the  most 
remarkable  man  I  have  ever  known.  Almost 
literally  self-educated,  born  in  poverty  and 
grown  in  poverty,  Kirwan  never  forgot  the 
American  dream."  He  said  that  as  chairman 
of  the  campaign  committee  "the  Ohloan  has 
become  almost  Irreplaceable." 

Dillon  Ripley,  secretary  of  the  Smithson- 
ian Institution,  praised  Klrwan's  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  nation's  largest  complex  of 
museums  and  laboratories  since  becoming  a 
member  of  the  board  of  regents  In  1962.  Be- 
sides helping  provide  the  appropriations  to 
finance  extensive  expansion  of  the  Smith- 
sonian's facilities,  he  was  responsible  for 
having  the  museum  remain  open  evenings 
during  the  tourist  season, 

LAtTDED    BY    BOW 

Rep,  Frank  T.  Bow  from  the  neighboring 
16th  District,  ranking  Republican  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  said.  "Although 
we  had  opposite  political  views  on  many  sub- 
jects, we've  been  able  to  work  together  for 
the  good  of  o'ar  area.  He  was  a  great  power 
here  in  the  House  and  will  be  missed.  I  con- 
sider Mike  Kirwan  a  great  American,  a  fine 
legislator  and  a  very  devout  Christian  gen- 
tleman." 

The  committee  chairman.  Rep,  George 
Mahon  of  Texas,  who  was  first  elected  only 
two  years  before  Kirwan,  said  "People  re- 
spected him,  they  didn't  have  to  guess  where 
he  stood. 

"He  didn't  have  Shakespearean  polish  in 
his  language  but  he  had  a  heart  of  gold  and 
he  got  his  message  over." 

WAS    STABILIZING    FORCE 

Mahon  described  Mr.  Kirwan  as  a  stabiliz- 
ing force  on  the  51 -man  committee  and  a 
dedicated  advocate  of  the  preservation  of  the 
environment  and  development  of  American 
resovirces. 

Mahon  added  that  Rep.  Kirwan  "fought 
a  valiant  unbelievable  battle  against  the  ill- 
nesses which  struck  him  a  year  ago." 

Rep.  Klrwan's  counterpart  as  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Public  Works  Appropriation  Sub- 
committee, Sen,  Allen  J,  Ellender,  D-La  .  said 
"Mike  Klran  and  I  shared  the  concern  for 
protecting  and  preserving  our  nation's  water 
resources  and  I  know  his  loss  will  be  great 
both  to  the  Congress  and  the  people  of  his 
district." 

Rep.  James  Whltten,  D-Mlss  ,  who  re- 
places Mr.  Kirwan  as  ranking  member  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  said,  "Mike 
Kirwan  was  a  farsighted  man  who  did  more 
than  any  £0  men  to  provide  for  the  future 
of  all  of  us.  Luckily,  there  are  literally  thou- 
sands of  monuments  in  the  form  of  public 
works  which  will  stand  In  his  memory." 

NEVER    FORGOT    ORIGIN 

Rep.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill  Jr.,  D-Mass.,  num- 
ber two  man  on  the  Democratic  congression- 
al campaign  committee  which  Mr.  Kirwan 
headed  since  1947,  said  "Mike  never  forgot 
his  origin  nor  the  oppression  of  poverty  and 
he  was  determined  to  see  that  every  Ameri- 
can could  partake  of  the  American  dream. 
He  will  be  sorely  missed  by  his  friends  and 
coUeagues.  We  will  all  miss  his  leadership 
and  I  will  miss  his  warm  friendship." 

While  tributes  to  Mr.  Kirwan  have  been 
frequent  through  the  years.  Just  a  month 
ago   (Jtme  24)    praise  for  the  veteran  con- 


gressman was  entered  in  the  Record  by  more 
than  a  dozen  colleagues  of  the  appropriations 
public  works  subcommittee,  which  he  served 
as  chairman. 

The  occasion  was  the  House  passage  of 
the  $5,242,556,000  public  works  appropria- 
tion measure,  the  result  of  his  leadership. 

Among  the  tributes  then  from  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  including  those 
on  the  committee  who  carried  on  Klrwan's 
responsibilities  during  his  illness  were: 

Rep,  Joe  L.  Evlns  of  Tennessee:  "We  miss 
his  gi-eat  leadership  and  commitment  for 
progress  through  internal  improvements — 
the  great  force  of  his  leadership  for  growth 
and  development  of  our  nation," 

Rep.  Edward  P.  Poland  of  Massachusetts: 
"His  diamond-rough  and  unique  personality 
have  left  their  marks  into  perpetuity  on  the 
face  of  our  nation." 

Rep,  John  Rhodes  of  Arizona:  "Certainly 
the  members  of  this  side  of  the  aisle  have 
as  much  regard  for  Mike  Kirwan  as  do  mem- 
bers on  the  other  side.  We  thank  him  for  the 
great  services  he  has  rendered  to  the  Hotise 
of  Representatives  and  to  our  country  in  his 
great  career  as  a  member  of  this  body." 

Rep.  Don  H,  Clausen  of  California:  "He  will 
always  be  recognized  as  a  great  builder  of 
projects  which  have  certainly  been  worth- 
while," 

Mrs.  Martha  Griffiths  of  Michigan: 
"America  is  the  lesser  because  this  man  is 
not  here  today  to  help  us  out." 

Byron  G.  Rogers  of  Colorado:  "He  has  al- 
ways been  a  man  one  can  go  to,  one  who 
understood  the  problem,  who  was  sympa- 
thetic vrith  the  problem,  who  knew  we  had  to 
continue  to  preserve  the  natural  resources  of 
this  country." 

CITES    KIRWAN'S    LEADERSHIP 

Ed  Edmondscn  of  Oklahoma:  "We  are 
going  to  miss  Mike  Kirwan  In  the  92nd  Con- 
gress and  In  the  Ccngresses  to  fallow.  No  one 
has  surpassed  him  in  either  leadership  or 
statesmanship  In  the  advancement  of  this 
cause." 

George  Andrews  of  Alabama:  "This  was 
really  Mike's  bill,  because  this  is  the  bill  that 
makes  America  the  beautiful." 

Ben  Relfel  of  South  Dakota;  "America  is 
a  far  better  land  because  Mike  locked  out 
for  It.  " 

[From  the  Youngstown  Vindicator, 

JiUy  27.  1970] 

Congressman    Kirwan    Dies   at   83;    Served 

District  Since  1937 

Rep.  Michael  J.  Kirwan,  83.  of  236  S.  Hazel- 
wood  Ave,,  the  19th  Congressional  District's 
voice  in  Washington  since  1937  and  seventh 
ranking  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives m  seniority,  died  at  12:45  a.m. 
today  in  Bethesda  Naval  Hospital.  He  had 
been  in  the  hospital  since  May  6.  1969.  after 
falling  at  the  University  Club,  where  he  re- 
sided, and  breaking  a  vertebra. 

Speaker  of  the  House  John  McCcrmack 
was  scheduled  to  officially  announce  Mr.  Klr- 
wan's death  at  today's  brief  session  of  the 
House,  appoint  an  official  delegation  to  at- 
tend the  funeral  In  Youngstown,  probably 
Thursday. 

Other  delegations  from  the  congressional 
leadership  and  Approprlatlon£  Committee 
also  will  attend  as  will  a  representative  of 
President  Nixon. 

The  business  of  Mr.  Klrwan's  office  in  the 
Rayburn  Building  will  continue  until  a  suc- 
cessor is  certified  through  a  special  election, 
Mrs.  Robert  A.  Messerly,  his  executive  as- 
sistant for  many  years,  is  In  charge. 
died  of  complications 

Aides  said  Mr.  Klrwan's  death  was  due  to 
complications  from  the  fsdl.  He  had  been  un- 
able to  be  in  his  office  regularly  but  had  kept 
up  with  current  events  and  the  business 
before  Congress.  Last  March  11  he  received 


a  surprise  visit  In  the  hospital  from  Presi- 
dent Nixon. 

Youngstowners  in  Washington  recently 
were  told  he  vk.^  weakening  and  his  condi- 
tion was  getting  worse.  His  wife,  Mrs.  Alice 
Kirwan.  a  granddaughter.  Maria  Owens  and 
a  few  close  aides  were  with  him  when  he 
died.  He  had  been  in  a  wheel  chair  earlier 
Sunday  and  appeared  In  good  ^irlts.  Rela- 
tives were  called  to  the  hospital  about 
11  p.m. 

Flags  on  all  government  buildings  in  the 
nation's  capital  will  be  at  half  staff  for 
three  days. 

Flags  on  all  city  and  county  buildings  In 
the  19th  District  also  will  fly  at  half  staff 
tintll  the  day  after  his  funeral. 

Considered  one  of  the  top  leaders  in  the 
Democratic  party  for  a  generation,  Mr.  Kir- 
wan was  widely  known  all  across  the  country 
as  chairman  of  the  Public  Works  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, He  was  the  second  ranking  member  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Although  Mr,  Kirwan  had  had  a  diabetic 
condition  for  several  years,  he  retained  rela- 
tively good  health  until  he  fell.  He  cam- 
paigned here  in  the  fall  of  1968  and  as  the 
new  Congress  opened,  he  was  in  the  Capitol 
performing  his  duties.  He  was  re-elected 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
gressional Campaign  Committee  and  a 
trustee  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 

He  had  been  at  Bethesda  Naval  Hospital 
with  an  electric  pacer  on  his  heart,  but 
seemed  to  respond  well. 

In  history,  Mr.  Kirwan  will  be  remembered 
for  the  pan  he  played  in  sustaining  the  na- 
tion's defense  stance  before  the  outbreak 
of  World  War  II;  his  work  for  conservation 
all  over  the  country,  including  Mosquito, 
We.'^t  Branch,  Shenango  and  Berlin  reservoirs 
in  the  Youngstown  district:  his  aid  for  edu- 
cation of  reservation  Indians  and  for  school 
facilities  in  American  Samoa  and  Pacific 
mandated  islands. 

In  the  Democratic  party,  he  served  as 
chairman  of  the  National  Congressional 
Campaign  Committee  longer  than  any  other 
man.  and  was  the  first  northerner  to  hold 
the  office.  Mr.  Klrwan's  party  leadership 
brought  him  into  close  contact  with  Presi- 
dents Truman.  Kennedy  and  Johnson. 

Mr.  Kirwan  was  born  Dec.  2.  1886  in  Plains. 
Pa.,  a  suburb  of  Wllkes-Barre,  a  son  of  John 
and  Mary  Duddy  Kirwan.  His  father,  a  hard- 
coal  miner,  died  at  an  early  age  of  "miner's 
asthma"  from  the  black  dust. 

Michael  was  the  third  In  a  family  of  10 
children,  and  managed  only  three  years  of 
formal  education  In  the  Plalnsvllle  four- 
room  school.  At  the  age  of  7  he  began  work 
as  a  breaker  boy. 

Joining  the  mine  workers'  union  as  a  boy. 
he  was  fleet  of  foot  and  for  a  time  was  a 
runner  or  messenger  when  strike  trouble 
beset  the  hard  coal  region,  and  the  opera- 
tors and  union  staged  almost  open  war. 

Mr.  Kirwan  met  Miss  Alice  Kane  of  Wllkes- 
Barre  in  1912  and  corresponded  with  her  dur- 
ing World  War  I,  when  he  served  In  Prance 
as  a  sergeant  in  the  348th  Machine  Gun 
Company.  They  were  married  Sept.  15.  1920 — 
shortly  after  he  located  permanently  In 
Youngstown. 

Mr.  Kirwan  leaves  his  wife;  two  sons, 
Michael  J.  Jr.  of  McMurray,  Pa.,  and  John 
of  Honolulu:  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Mary  Alice 
Vatighan  of  Washington;  a  brother,  John; 
and  a  sister,  Mrs.  Marguerite  Zorzi  of  Wllkes- 
Barre;  and  20  grandchildren. 


Lett  Mining  at  16:  Roamed  UNrrKD  Statks 
Doing  Vardsty  or  Jobs 

His  early  life  had  been  spent  roving  about 
the  country,  working  for  railroads  and  em- 
ployed In  many  occupations,  even  wheat  har- 
vesting. 

Mr.  Kirwan  left  the  mines  when  he  was  16. 
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He  look  a  Job  at  $1.25  a  day  in  a  lace  mill, 
biit  soon  lefi  to  rove  over  the  country  for 
ihr<?e  vears. 

He  worked  for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Co  and  in  other  iields.  Working  In  Duquesne, 
p.\  he  was  walking  aiyoxn  one  Sund.iy  and 
oou'.dut  see  a  tree  like  those  in  his  native 
\Vi;kes-B:\rre.  at  the  foot  of  the  Pocono 
M  unt.ilns.  and  near  the  banks  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna River.  He  decided  to  leave  such  a 
birren  pl.aco.  and  walked  to  McKee?  Rocks, 
and  t.>ok  a  P  A:L  E.  train  to  Youngstown.  ar- 
riving Julv  4.  1907.  He  went  to  work  at  the 
Ohi  "works,  but  two  years  later  went  roam- 
in?  from  Chicago  to  California,  where  he 
worked  for  a  time  tearing  down  buildings 
d.mia^ed  m  the  earthquake.  Later  he  worked 
.lUd  boarded  In  a  house  in  what  Is  now  part 
.f  Los  Angeles  metropolitan  center. 

WORKED     IN     C.\LtFOaNL\ 

In  Los  Angeles.  Mr.  Kirwan  worked  on  the 
.McHoUand  Aqueduct,  and  f^r  short  stretches 
.It  a  power  plant  in  Rcdl.uids.  Calif.,  and  as 
a  brakeman  on  the  Southern  Pacific  out  of 
Bakersfield.  In  an  oil  field  near  Bakersfleld. 
he  earned  52  an  hour  in  building  a  pool  with 
5acks  to  contain  the  flow  of  a  new  35.000- 
barrel  well. 

Before  return;ng  to  Youngstown  in  1911. 
he  worked  in  lumber  camps  and  cut  wheat  In 
Okl.ihoma  and  Te.xad 

Back  at  the  Ohio  Works,  he  was  a  rail- 
roader in  1911  and  1912.  Beginning  In  1912 
he  worked  the  winter  months  In  Youngs- 
town and  the  summer  months  for  the  Penn- 
svlvan:a  Railroad  and  the  Lehigh  Valley  out 
of  Atlantic  City.  He  returned  to  Youngstown 
in  1916,  was  drafted  into  the  Army  m  1917. 
entering  as  a  replacement  In  the  64th  Ar- 
tillery of  the  regular  Army,  composed  of 
Ohioans 

After  training  at  New  Orleans,  the  unit 
left  for  Franre.  four  months  after  the  United 
States  entered  the  war. 

Back  here  after  the  war.  Mr.  Kirwan  re- 
turned to  the  Ohio  Works.  During  the  depres- 
sion, his  Interest  turned  to  politics,  and  he 
was  elected  4th  Ward  councilman  in  1931. 
Giving  virtually  full  time  to  the  job,  he  de- 
veloped a  record  of  public  service. 

The  congressman  w.as  fond  of  recalling  the 
advice  of  a  Vindicator  city  hall  reporter.  Irv- 
ing L.  Mansell  mow  managing  editor*  when 
he  entered  city  council,  Mansell.  he  said,  told 
him  not  to  ?peak  in  his  first  term,  but  to 
listen.  Becoming  chairman  of  the  council 
finance  committee,  he  wielded  an  Important 
influence  In  city  politics  for  four  years. 


Bji\t  Veteran  REPt^uc.^N  for  Congress  Seat 
IN  '36 

In  1935  he  entered  the  race  for  mayor  but 
withdrew.  A  year  later,  he  won  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination  for  19th  District  Congress- 
man aeainst  eight  rivals  The  district  then 
included  three  counties  Mahoning.  Trumbull 
and  Ashtabula.  Mr.  Kirwan  was  supported  by 
the  Townsend  plan  group,  then  regarded  as 
radical. 

In  Noveml)er,  1936,  Kirwan  won  over  Rep. 
John  G.  Cooper.  Republican,  who  had  served 
for  22  years. 

In  Washington  to  begin  his  term,  Mr.  Kir- 
wan staved  at  the  Carroll-Arms  Hotel,  now 
the  Capitol  Hill  Hotel  Another  newcomer  to 
Washington  also  stayed  there — Lyndon  Balnes 
Johnson 

LONGTIME   FRIEND   OF   LBJ 

Their  friendship  lasted  through  the  years 
and  once  at  the  LBJ  ranch  In  Johnson  City, 
when  Kirwan  was  in  a  visiting  congressional 
group  the  John-  •  •  •  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Democratic  Congreaslonal  Campaign 
Committee.  Success  in  electing  Democratic 
congresses  In  the  1950s  during  'he  Elsen- 
hower administration  brought  him  great 
recognition. 

Mr.  Kirwan  crossed  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt's  wishes  In  June.   1939  by  voting 


for  tile  Townsend  Bill  because  he  believed 
government  could  and  should  do  more  for 
elderlv  people.  Nevertheless.  Roosevelt  came 
here  Oct  11.  1940.  to  back  up  Klrwan's  c.tm- 
palgn  for  reelection. 

In  the  1940  presidential  campaign,  while 
backing  Roosevelt.  Mr.  Kirwan  braved  un- 
favorable reaction  to  speak  for  building  the 
nation's  defenses,  as  war  raged  In  Europe. 
That  fall,  he  piled  up  an  amazing  majority 
of  46.492  votes. 

Voted  for  Guam's  Defense.  Lend-Lease  To 
Am  Allies 

To  strengthen  defenses.  Mr,  Kirwan  voted 
for  the  Guam  defense  bill  and  lifting  the 
embargo  on  arms  shipments  to  luture  allies. 
He  voted  for  the  lend-lease  bill,  and  alter  it 
passed  Congress,  Mr,  Kirwan  Jubilantly 
carried  It  to  the  White  House  for  presidential 
signature. 

In  a  speech,  Mr.  Kirwan  predicted  war  was 
sure  to  come.  He  resisted  hundreds  of  tele- 
grams against  the  Selective  Service  Act.  He 
was  one  of  only  two  Ohio  representatives  to 
back  It. 

WINS    TRUMAN'S   PRAISE 

Mr,  Klrwan's  legislative  skill  brought  praise 
from  President  Truman  in  1949.  Of  his  pilot- 
in?  the  Interior  Department  bill  through 
Colisress,  Mr.  Truman  remarked.  "The  In- 
terior Bill  was  the  best  we've  ever  got  through 
the  House.  Mike  Kirwan  de.>-erves  the  major 
credit.  He  fought  it  through  the  appropria- 
tions subcommittee,  through  the  full  com- 
mittee and  finally  through  the  House  over  the 
protests  of  the  private  power  lobby.  I  think 
the  world  of  Mike.  In  my  opinion  he  Is  one  of 
the  most  outstanding  and  ablest  legislators 
we  have  in  Congress." 

Mr.  Kirwan  was  an  admirer  of  President 
Woodrow  Wilson  and  had  been  on  trains  that 
shuttled  his  car.  In  his  years  as  councilman. 
Mr.  Kirwan  studied  much  about  Wilson  and 
other  famous  Americans  including  Boles  Pen- 
rose, famed  Pennsylvania  Republican  boss  of 
the  late  19th  century. 

An  arrav  of  writing  by  prominent  corre- 
spondenrsas  well  as  authors  and  columnists 
testifies  to  Mr,  Klrwan's  place  in  the  history 
of  his  times.  He  was  ptirtlcularly  happy  to  be 
included  among  the  top  1 ,000  Americans  since 
colonial  times,  in  a  publishing  venture  of  the 
Gale  Research  Co.,  In  March.  1968. 

LISTED    WITH    TOP    MEN 

The  noted  author.  Tristram  Coffin,  carried 
him  among  nationally  prominent  men  in  a 
series  of  articles  on  prominent  men. 

In  recent  years.  Mr.  Kirwan  stayed  at  the 
Unlversltv  Club,  quite  a  distance  from  the 
Capitol.  He  walked  back  and  forth  until  his 
recent  Illnesses. 

He  delighted  in  telling  how  he  got  Into  the 
University  Club,  despite  his  very  limited  edu- 
cation. He  had  worked  as  a  boy  at  Heidelberg 
Mine  No  1  and  on  entering  the  club,  he 
simply  replied  'Heidelberg  No.  1."  when  asked 
what  his  university  affiliation  w:as. 

Shortly  afterward  he  received  a  letter  from 
someone  visiting  Heidelberg  University  in 
Germanv  which  remarked.  "It  is  surprising 
the  number  of  professors  here  who  remember 
you."  This  storv  is  typical  of  many  told  about 
ilT.  Kirwan,  who  relished  himiorous  situa- 
tions. 


Was   A  DEVOtrr  Catholic;    Said  Rosary   on 

ARISING 

But  there  was  a  very  serious  side  to  him. 
A  devout  Catholic  <»nd  member  of  St.  Bren- 
dan Church.  Mr.  Kirwan  always  said  the 
Rosarv  on  arising, 

Mr,'  Kirwan  took  the  nation's  problems 
seriously.  The  U.S.  Forestry  people  attest 
to  that,  and  Mr.  Kirwan  is  credited  with  go- 
ing out  of  his  way  In  a  Denver  visit  to  Inspect 
the  destruction  wrought  by  spruce  beetles 
and  then   getting  appropriations  which  re- 


sulted in  saving  an  estimated  12  billion  board 
feet  of  limibcr. 

Agriculture  and  Interior  Department  sec- 
retaries in  administration  after  administra- 
tion found  In  Mr.  Kirwan  a  sympathetic  list- 
ener for  their  needs, 

UDAIX    LISTS    PROJECTS 

Said  Johnson's  Secretary  of  Interior  Stew- 
art Udall.  "Everywhere  you  look,  you  see 
projects  Kirwan  supported  for  America,  He 
has  done  more  for  conservation  than  anyone 
else  In  Congress." 

Johnson's  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Orville 
Freeman,  said.  "Kirwan  is  a  professional,  a 
pillar  ol  strenplh  in  the  Congress,"  The  late 
U.S.  Sen.  Robert  Kerr  of  Oklahoma  in  his 
book,  "Land  and  Waters,"  devoted  a  full 
chapter  to  Mr.  Kirwan.  ranking  him  with  ihe 
late  Prpsident  Theodcre  Roosevelt  in  accom- 
plishment for  conservation. 

\  few  months  after  Mr.  Kirwan  took  ofTice, 
a  ^1  million  improvement  for  Ashtabula  and 
Conneaut  harbors  passed  Congress,  This  w.is 
the  beginning  of  the  deluge  of  public  works 
t'^at  nowed  Into  all  corners  of  the  district. 
and  through  schools,  bridges,  roads,  etc.. 
touching  and  bettering  'he  lives  of  virtually 
every  resident 

BACKED  TV  A  PROJECT 

Returned  for  his  second  term,  Mr,  Kirwan 
Joined  four  other  Ohio  representatives  back- 
ing the  controversial  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, which  he  regarded  as  an  example  of 
conservation  and  developn-.cnt  of  natural  re- 
sources for  the  public  welfare. 

The  district  in  1939.  got  S22  million  In 
Works  Progress  Administration  projects 
alone.  In  July  there  was  a  post  office  for 
Campbell  and  citv  hall  for  Lowellville 

Throughout  1940  he  backed  many  water 
transportation,  coaservaiion  and  pollution 
nrozrams  He  obtained  $110,750  m  federal  aid 
For  Meander  Reservoir  and  pledged  his  aid  to 
fight  for  a  satlsfac-ory  water  supply  fo. 
Warren,  .       , 

His  efforts  for  his  district  bore  more  fruit 
in  Tanuarv.  1942  when  he  personally  broKc 
ground  for  the  $6-milllon  Berlin  Dam  project 
1-1  Tulv  1943  he  "^*^  similar  action  for  the 
**5-niililon  Mcsqulto  Reservoir,  It  was  Mr 
klrwan's  last-minute  action  in  having  the 
dani^  appropriation  Inserted  in  the  bill  that 
saved  It  Verv  few  in  the  nation  were  approved 
that  vear.  when  war  pressures  virtually 
stopped  public  works  Mr.  Kirwan  argued  ef- 
fectivelv  that  the  dam  would  protect  the 
vital  steel  mills  of  the  Mahoning  Valley  frcm 
drought  and  flood— and  nature  proved,  a  year 
or  so  later,  that  the  protection  was  needed 

Was  Provd  of  ST.\Tt'E  Symbolizing 
"Mr.   Democrat" 
\  simple  man  In  many  respects.  Mr.  Kir- 
wan for  several  vears  treasured  a  statue  of 
"Mr   Democrat"  In  his  Washington  office, 

"The  "Statue  shows  an  Irish  workman  with 
his  sleeves  rolled  up.  ready  to  fight.  There 
were  only  five  made,  and  Lyndon  Johnson, 
while  m  Congress,  gave  his  to  the  Youngs- 
town congressman, 

FOUR     HAD     COPT 

Liter  as  President.  LBJ  borrowed  It  back 
for  deposit  in  the  $40-milllon  Johnson  Ub- 
rarv  being  constructed  In  Texas.  Another 
copy,  given  to  FDR,  is  in  the  Hyde  Park 
Museum, 

It  was  Mr  Kirwan  who  made  the  statue 
famous  and  It  always  will  be  associated  In 
the  minds  of  Johnson  and  other  Kirwan  col- 
leagues at  Washington  with  the  Irish-Amer- 
ican congressman  from  Youngstown, 

His  service  In  government  brought  Mr. 
Kirwan  national  and  even  international  rec- 
ognition. Arkansas  State  University.  Toledo 
Municipal  University,  and  Vlncennes  Uni- 
versity of  Indiana,  each  conferred  doctor  of 
laws  degrees  on  the  Youngst-own  legislator. 
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HONORED     BY     YU 

Oklahoma  City  University  conferred  on 
him  a  doctor  of  humanities  degree;  the  Uni- 
versity of  Colorado,  a  degree  of  doctor  of 
civil  laws  and  Youngstown  University,  a 
degree  of  doctor  of  conservation, 

Mr.  Klrwan's  brief  biography  In  "Who's 
Who  In  America,'  Usts  membership  only  in 
the  American  Legion  and  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars.  However,  he  received  more 
than  three-score  citations  and  commenda- 
tions during  his  career,  and  was  made  an 
honorary  member  ol  many  organizations,  in- 
cluding the  Downtown  Kiwanls  Club  and 
United  Labor  Congress.  He  also  was  admitted 
to  Indian  Tribes  and  given  other  symbolic 
memberships. 

MET     world     LEADERS 

His  travels  as  congressman  brought  him 
Into  conuct  with  iu.any  of  the  world's  lead- 
ing statesmen,  among  them  the  former  King 
of  Greece.  He  also  always  was  in  close  touch 
with  the  Irish  ambassador  to  the  United 
States,   especially  around  St.  Patrick's  Day. 

In  his  work  as  an  appropriations  subcom- 
mittee chairman.  Mr.  Kirwan  visited  project 
areas,  frequently  taking  what  might  be  re- 
garded as  unattractive  congressional  Junkets 
to  see  the  needs  first-hand.  One  of  these 
trips  took  him  to  American  Samoa,  and  an 
educational  television  and  radio  station 
there  is  named  after  him. 

Island  Housing  Projects  Were  Named  in 
His  Honor 

A  housing  project  in  Campbell  is  named 
for  him;  so  is  one  on  St.  Thomas.  Virgin  Is- 
lands, where  officials  and  citizens  wanted  to 
recognize  the  help  he  gave  the  islands  while 
on  the  Interior  appropriations  subcommittee. 

The  Youngstown  district  has  known  Mr, 
Kirwan  and  supported  him  as  a  champion  for 
water  resource  development  here  and  as  a 
congressman  aggressive  to  get  full  considera- 
tions in  federal  allocations  for  education  and 
other  purposes, 

roucHT  roB  canal 

Almost  single-handed  at  times.  Mr  Kirwan 
battled  for  the  Ohio  River-Lake  Erie  Water- 
way, and  through  his  work  a  favorable  rec- 
ommendation was  made  on  it.  Opposition  of 
Pennsylvania  and  lack  of  Ohio  support  have 
thus  far  frustrated  accomplishment  of  "Klr- 
wan's ditch,"  as  some  opponents  dubbed  it. 

Despite  frustration  about  the  waterway. 
1969  brought  to  a  successful  climax  one  of 
Mr.  Klrwan's  most  cherished  projects,  an 
aquarium  for  the  nation's  capltol.  Ground  is 
to  be  broken  when  the  federal  new  buUding 
freeze  is  lifted  for  the  $10  million  project. 
expected  to  become  a  top  tourist  attraction. 

Citations  and  awards  line  the  walls  of  Mr. 
Klrwan's  congressional  offices  In  Washington. 
Among  them,  perhaps,  should  be  mentioned 
Time  Magazine's  calling  him  a  "nation  build- 
er" in  October.  1966;  "Vision  Future  "  Wash- 
ington Memorial  award  of  the  National 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  given  in  June, 
1965;  Ohio  Valley  Improvement  Association 
honor  in  October,  1965;  55-year  membership 
pin  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen, 
June,  1968. 

escorted  FDR   HERE 

Mr.  Klrwan's  association  with  presidents 
and  others  of  the  nation's  great  was  exten- 
sive. He  rode  with  the  late  President  Roose- 
velt as  he  came  to  Inspect  plants  here  prior 
to  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II. 

He  campaigned  with  the  late  Adlal  E, 
Stevenson  In  his  Democratic  presidential 
campaigns  of  1952  and  1956.  He  made  plane 
trips  with  JFK  to  the  Far  West,  to  Arkansas, 
to  the  funeral  of  House  Speaker  Sam  Ray- 
burn  in  Texas,  and  to  view  East  Coast  storm 
damage.  In  the  1968  campaign,  he  Introduced 
Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  on  the 
steps    of    Stambaugh    Auditorium    aa    he 


brought      his      presidential      campaign      to 
Youngstown. 

Got  Truman  as  Speaker 

Mr.  Kirwan  arranged  the  visit  of  former 
President  Truman  to  Youngstown  in  1962. 
and  was  responsible  for  a  succession  of  dis- 
tinguished Democrats  speaking  at  Demo- 
cratic dinners  here.  Once  he  even  went  out  of 
his  way  to  procure  a  distinguished  Repub- 
lican speaker  for  the  Mahoning  Valley  Mc- 
Klnley  Club's  annual  dinner. 

Always  at  work  for  some  project  In  the 
district.  Mr,  Kirwan  was  given  much  credit 
for  getting  a  branch  office  of  the  federal  dis- 
trict court  here,  and  getting  the  appoint- 
ment as  U.S.  district  judge  for  Frank  Battis- 
tl.  who  was  elevated  from  the  Mahonin? 
County  Common  Pleas  bench.  He  also  helped 
to  cstiiblish  the  Mahoning  Valley  Vocational 
School  at  the  airport. 

WAS  CLOSE  TO   RAYBURN 

Among  Mr.  Klrwan's  Intimates  at  W'ash- 
ington  were  the  late  Speaker  of  the  House 
Sam  Ravburn  of  Texas  and  the  present 
spe  tker.  John  McCormack  of  M.issachusetts. 

Speaker  McCormack  has  likened  Mr.  Klr- 
wan's career  to  that  of  one  of  the  Horatlc 
Alger's  heroes  Such  public  ficures  as  Chief 
Justice  Earl  Warren  and  Presidents  Johnson, 
Truman  and  Kennedy  heaped  prat-se  on  Mr 
Kirwan  for  diligent  work  in  Congress  and  in 
the  field  of  conservation. 

The  late  newspaper  columnist.  Raymond 
Clapper,  once  asse.-ted  that  Mr.  Kirwan  got 
more  federal  money  for  his  district  than  any 
other  legislator.  News  columnists  frequently 
commented  on  Mr,  Klrwan's  work,  among 
them  Drew  Pearson,  who  sometimes  got  into 
Kirwans  hair  over  what  he  termed  "pork- 
banel  "  conservation  projects,  Mr.  Kirwan  al- 
ways was  quick  to  respond. 

WON    ELECTlO.NS    EASILY 

While  Mr,  Kirwan  won  elections  to  Con- 
gress In  the  1936  FDR  landslide  by  a  com- 
paratively small  majority,  he  had  wider  mar- 
gins in  most  elections  therafter.  Often  noth- 
ing more  than  what  might  be  termed  "to- 
ken opposition."  appeared. 

In  1938  he  had  perhaps  his  narrowest  fight, 
winning  over  the  late  Atty,  William  P.  Bar- 
num.  who  had  been  a  common  pleas  Judge 
and  county  Republican  chairman.  In  recent 
elections.  Mr.  Kirwan  often  received  65  to  70 
per  cent  of  the  vote  cast,  and  the  19th  Ohio 
district  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  safe  Demo- 
cratic district. 

As  a  campaigner,  even  after  many  years 
of  service.  Mr.^Klrwan  was  a  man-to-man 
operator,  often  traveling  around  the  district 
day  after  day.  seeing  people  In  some  recent 
campaigns,  however,  he  became  so  deeply  In- 
volved In  the  naUonal  effort  that  he  had  little 
time  to  spend  here.  His  friends  carried  on 
for  him,  and  in  quick  visits  he  managed  to 
cover  much  territory, 

SENT    FL-AGS    TO    SCHOOLS 

Mr,  Kirwan  sent  scores  of  American  flags 
to  schools,  veterans  posts.  Scout  troops  and 
other  organizations  after  they  had  flown 
over  the  Capltol.  Few  knew  that  each  in- 
volved considerable  expense  to  him. 

Mr.  Kirwan  was  a  special  guest  and  speaker 
at  hundreds  of  dedications  over  the  nation, 
among  them  the  Honolulu  Harbor  modern- 
ization project  dedicated  in  1959. 

His  -wide  Interests  showed  up  at  every  turn 
In  his  career.  For  Instance,  he  was  Instru- 
mental in  obtaining  the  designation  of  Wil- 
liam Holmes  McGuffey's  boyhood  home  in 
Coitsville  Township  as  an  historic  site.  He 
also  was  credited  with  getting  the  royal 
Spanish  portraits  for  the  Arms  Museum  In 
Youngstown. 

Volunteers  of  America  named  him  to  their 
National  Advisory  Board  In  1964,  and  he 
took  a  keen  Interest  In  their  work. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1970 


Mr.  BELCHER,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana I  Mr.  Myers*  . 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  once  again 
one  of  the  favorite  whipping  boys  of  the 
Congress  has  come  before  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  consideration  today 
and  tomorrow,  I  refer  to  the  Agricultural 
Act 

There  will  be  those  in  this  Chamber 
who  will  be  voting  against  this  bill  for 
economy,  because  this  happens  to  be  an 
agricultural  act.  I  certainly  cannot  dis- 
agree with  economizing  in  Government, 
but  I  wonder  where  some  of  them  are 
when  some  of  the  other  bills  come  up.  It 
is  rather  strange  to  take  a  head  count 
and  to  see  that  we  have  some  economy- 
minded  Members  when  only  agricultural 
bills  are  involved,  but  when  some  of  the'J- 
urban  bills  come  before  this  House  they 
never  think  about  economy. 

I  believe  it  is  time  to  economize  across 
the  board.  The  people  who  want  to  econ- 
omize here  are  looking  and  judging  two 
areas,  first  they  say  that  we  can  save 
money  here,  and  second,  they  say  we 
can  go  back  to  an  older  program,  and 
that  tliis  bill  is  not  needed, 

I  believe  they  are  ignoring  the  true 
purpose  of  an  agricultural  act:  that  is, 
to  retire  uimeeded  land.  We  are  blessed 
in  this  Nation  with  the  gilt  of  being  able 
to  produce  more  food  and  fiber  than  we 
can  consimie.  Thank  goodness  we  have 
that  blessing. 

The  purpose  of  our  agricultural  pro- 
gram is  not  to  guarantee  an  annual  in- 
come to  the  farmers,  and  it  is  not  to 
preserve  any  one  farmer  on  the  farm.  If 
it  were,  a  limitation  on  payments  would, 
of  course,  work  and  be  advisable.  But  the 
very  purpose  and  intent  of  the  farm 
program  is  to  restrict  and  to  hold  pro- 
duction in  line  with  consumption. 

With  this  in  mind  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  m  a  bipartisan  effort,  work- 
ing with  the  administration,  has  come 
forth  with  the  only  agricultural  bill 
that  will  be  coming  before  this  Congress 
tliis  year. 

Here  again  we  are  being  ad^ised.  "Just 
defeat  that  bill  before  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  we  'a-iII  come  back  with 
a  better  bill."  This  ignores  the  fact  that 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  has  been 
working  for  the  last  year  and  a  half  con- 
suntly  toward  developing  a  new  farm 
program,  a  program  that  will  let  farmers 
realize  a  greater  income,  a  greater  share 
of  our  great  national  wealth. 

Those  people  who  are  proposing  that 
we  defeat  this  bill  tomorrow  are  ignoring 
the  fact  that  we  are  reaching  the  end  of 
this  session  of  the  Congress  and  that  the 
existing  programs  will  end  with  the  har- 
vesting of  the  crops  this  year.  There  just 
will  not  be  enough  time  for  us  to  come 
back  this  year  with  any  other  farm  bill. 
Agriculture  is  a  basic  industr>'.  It  is 
one  of  the  two  basic  industries  we  have 
in  the  country  today.  The  economists 
here  well  know  that  the  basic  indusUies, 
of  course,  are  mining  and  farming. 

Agriculture  is  basic  because  nobody- 
else  touches  the  product  before  the 
farmer  produces  it.  It  is  basic  also  be- 
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cause,  as  has  been  said  this  afternoon. 
If  the  farmer  does  not  make  money  no 
one  else  is  going  to  make  money.  Our 
Nation's  economy  is  dependent  upon  a 
healthy  and  prosperous  farm  economy. 

We  all  must  admit  that  our  economy  is 
.-somewhat  delicate  today.  Perhaps  just 
the  slightest  bit  of  lack  of  confidence 
shown  by  the  Government,  by  the  Mem- 
bers here,  to  indicate  that  we  want  to 
cliange  that  economy,  might  be  the 
straw  that  breaks  tlie  camel's  back.  I  do 
not  believe  anyone  here  wants  to  take 
that  chance. 

Sure  we  want  to  save  money.  But  is 
It  really  saving  money  for  the  American 
consumers?  Every  one  of  us  is  a  con- 
sumer. We  are  eating  today  cheaper  in 
percentage  of  spendable  dollars  than 
ever  before  iii  the  history  of  the  Nation, 
and  we  are  eating  cheaper  than  any 
other  civilized  nation  in  the  world.  We 
must  continue  to  provide  the  foodstuffs 
on  the  shelves  of  our  stores  of  this 
Nation. 

Yes,  too  many  of  us  take  for  granted, 
when  we  go  down  to  the  grocery  store, 
that  the  products  will  be  there.  We  do 
not  realize  where  it  comes  from,  why  it 
got  there  or  how  it  got  there. 

It  IS  because  the  farmer  has  stayed 
technically  ahead  of  all  other  industries, 
doing  a  more  efficient  job.  The  farmer 
has  been  able  to  do  the  job  which  was 
discussed  this  afternoon,  of  meeting  the 
cost  squeeze.  There  is  a  price,  wage  and 
cost  squeeze  that  the  farmer  has  met  and 
has  stUl  been  able  to  stay  in  business.  He 
has  done  it  by  efficiency  and  some  help 
from  Federal  farm  programs. 

All  of  us  are  consumers.  This  bill  is 
a  consumers  bill.  What  will  happen  if 
this  bill  is  defeated?  Agriculture  will,  of 
course,  survive,  but  many  of  the  ipeople 
who  are  now  calling  themselves  farmers 
in  this  country,  will  not  be  around.  'What 
will  be  the  actual  result  to  the  con- 
sumers? The  taxpayers  of  this  Nation  are 
going  to  pay  a  lot  more  through  in- 
creased food  prices.  The  railroads  have 
been  mentioned  here.  We  have  seen 
where  railroads  have  been  consolidated 
today.  We  do  not  have  nearly  as  many 
competitive  railroads  today.  Look  at  the 
dilemma  they  are  in.  Competition  is 
healthy.  If  we  have  to  help  competition 
by  making  sure  that  we  keep  the  little 
farmer  out  on  the  farm,  the  way  to  do 
it  is  to  enact  tlie  legislation  before  us 
today. 

A  farm  program  is  needed  to  keep  our 
agriculture  economy  healthy,  to  main- 
tain a  stable  national  economy. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  use  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  'Mr.  Mont- 
gomery ) . 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  in  support  of  H.R.  18546.  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1970.  I  hope  the  member- 
ship will  support  this  bill  and  the  one 
committee  amendment.  Tomorrow  a 
substitute  amendment  will  be  offered  and 
I  rise  In  opposition  to  the  amendment  to 
put  the  limitation  on  subsidy  payments 
at  a  most  unrealistic  level  of  $20,000. 
Such  action  will  only  serve  to  wreck  the 
agricultural  industry  which  we  are  so 
valiantly  trying  to  preserve  with  the  bill 
under  debate.  If  this  amendment  were 


passed  it  might  well  result  in  defeat  for 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970.  I  feel  sui-e 
my  colleagues  who  are  so  determined  to 
limit  subsidy  payments  would  not  want 
this  to  happen.  If  they  had  taken  the 
time  to  study  the  agricultural  situation, 
thev  would  know  that  without  a  new- 
farm  bill  we  will  revert  back  to  the  legis- 
lation in  effect  in  1958.  This  would  prove 
disastrous  to  agriculture  within  3 
vears  and  would  prove  to  be  much  more 
costly  to  the  Government  than  allowing 
a  total  of  $55,000  in  subsidy  payments  as 
provided  for  in  H.R.  18546. 

Let  us  consider  some  other  industries. 
Manufacturers  readily  regulate  produc- 
tion to  prevent  price  disasters.  Because 
of  their  large  nimibers,  farmers  histori- 
cally have  not  been  able  to  do  this  with- 
out a  farm  program  to  serve  as  a  g\iide. 
The  farm  bill  we  have  under  considera- 
tion with  a  realistic  maximum  payment 
level  of  $55,000  permits  them  to  do  this. 
The  farm  program  has  worked  the  past 
few  years  and  will  continue  to  work  in 
the  future  only  if  we  set  the  guidelines 
for  farmers  to  cooperate  in  diverting 
acreage  from  surplus  crop  production 
into  soil-conserving  uses.  Many  do  this 
at  a  financial  sacrifice  because  they  know- 
balanced  supplies  are  in  the  best  inter- 
est of  all. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  large 
farmers  at  whom  this  amendment  Is 
pointed  realize  that  without  a  farm  bill 
they  would  unwillingly  drive  small 
farmers  out  of  business  because  of  their 
less  efficient  operations.  I  would  remind 
my  urban  colleagues  who  are  support- 
ing this  amendment  that  when  the  small 
farmer  leaves  the  country  he  heads 
straight  for  the  big  city  which  results  In 
increased  pressure  on  the  urban  areas. 
All  who  cooperate  earn,  and  are  en- 
titled to,  reasonable  compensation  for 
acreage  diversion.  Nowhere  have  I  heard 
of  a  limitation  on  payments  when  a  city 
takes  real  estate  for  urban  renewal,  or 
when  a  State  takes  land  for  a  highway. 
Would  my  colleagues  be  willing  to  set  a 
limit  on  how  much  could  be  paid  under 
eminent  domain  proceedings  for  the  In- 
terstate Highway  System,  no  matter  how- 
much  land  was  in  question.  I  know  I 
wouldn't  and  I  don't  think  they  would. 
The  farmer  who  Is  asked  or  required  to 
divert  100  acres  from  surplus  production 
expects  to  be  paid  more  than  his  next 
door  neighbor  with  comparable  land 
for  50  acres  of  diversion.  And  why  not? 
His  investment  is  twice  as  great,  his  taxes 
twice  as  great,  and  his  risk  is  twice  as 
great. 

The  farm  bill  is  not  a  welfare  program. 
To  be  effective  in  balancing  production  it 
must  fit  into  the  free  enterprise  concept 
that  a  man  Is  rewarded  in  terms  of  the 
value  of  his  contributions.  Program  pay- 
ments reimburse  farmers  for  Income  they 
forego  and  expenses  they  incur  when 
they  divert  land  from  crop  production  to 
carry  out  our  farm  policy.  Farm  incomes 
have  not  attained  a  parity  with  nor  the 
stability  of  incomes  in  most  of  our 
economy.  Unreasonable  limits  on  pay- 
ments and  the  accompanying  disrup- 
tion in  the  farm  workforce  and  in  our 
rural  communities  will  add  further  to 
urban  congestion  as  noted  previously. 
And  to  those  who  assume  that  money 
will  be  saved  by  limiting  payments,  I  say 


that  is  simply  not  true  if  the  same  result 
of  supply  management  is  to  be  achieved. 
If  one  large  farmer  who  has  been  fore- 
going production  on  1.000  acres  does  not 
cooperate  in  these  programs  because  of 
an  unreasonable  limitation  on  payments, 
that  means  100  small  farmers  will  have  to 
forego  production  on  10  more  acres  each 
to  maintain  supply  and  demand  sta- 
bility. I  believe  you  can  readily  see  that 
this  would  cost  more,  not  only  in  Federal 
funds,  but  in  further  curtailment  of  op- 
portunity for  smaller  farmers. 

The  farm  program  as  proposed  is  de- 
signed to  adjust  production  and  supply, 
to  avoid  burdensome  surpluses  and  to 
strengthen  the  national  economy.  Rea- 
sonable payments  are  an  integral  part 
of  the  farm  program.  To  impose  oppres- 
sive limitations,  is  to  undermine  if  not 
destroy  this  important  program. 

While  limitations  are  aimed  at  the 
larger  farmers,  to  impose  an  unreason- 
able limitation  will  strike  hardest  at  tlie 
smaller  farmers.  With  extremely  low 
limitations  the  larger  farmers  will  be 
forced  out  of  the  program,  bringing 
about  its  collapse  and  thereby  denying 
the  benefits  to  the  small  farmers  as  well. 
Without  a  farm  program  large  farmers 
may  survive,  but  the  small  ones  could 
not. 

I  strongly  urge  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  reject  any  attempts  to  reduce 
the  limitation  on  payments  below  the 
$55,000  level. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
I  Mr.  Alexander)  . 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
the  time  grows  nigh  for  the  conclusion 
of  general  debate  on  this  pending  legis- 
lation I  would  like  to  add  my  remarks  on 
this  bill  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  Chairman,  inasmuch  as  the  delib- 
erations on  this  bill  have  taken  some  17 
months,  I  cannot  in  the  very  few  minutes 
that  have  been  allotted  to  me  today  ex- 
press my  feelings,  my  anxieties,  my 
hopes,  and  my  desires  with  regard  to  this 
legislation  brought  before  us  today. 

However,  for  the  serious  student  of  the 
subject  of  American  agriculture,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  debate  and  the  Congressional 
Record  that  will  be  available  for  study  I 
commend  to  that  student  the  complete 
works  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  a 
compilation  of  which  would  reflect  the 
history,  the  true  spirit,  the  objectives  and 
intent  of  this  legislative  effort. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  (Mr.  Mayne). 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  while 
H.R.  18546,  the  Poage-Belcher  bill,  does 
not  measure  up  in  a  number  of  respects 
to  what  I  believe  we  should  have  in  a 
farm  bill,  it  is  the  result  of  a  good-faith 
effort  by  members  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  to  reach  a  satisfactory 
compromise.  I  am  therefore  supporting 
it  as  representing  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
bare  minimum  essential  for  maintaining 
a  stable  economy  for  both  the  producer 
and  consumer  of  agricultural  products. 
I  also  believe  it  is  the  best  bill  which  can 
be  passed  under  existing  circumstances, 
and  that  the  alternative  to  it  is  probably 
no  bill  at  all  at  this  session.  In  view  of 
the  great  amount  of  time  and  effort  taken 
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to  get  H.R.  18546  to  the  floor.  It  seems 
clear  that  if  the  House  should  reject 
this  bill  there  simply  wiU  not  be  time 
enough  to  get  another  bill  on  the  track 
and  passed  first  by  the  House  and  then 
by  the  other  body.  This  means  the  law, 
which  ha.s  authorized  cur  farm  price- 
support  programs  since  1965,  will  expire 
as  scheduled  at  the  end  of  this  year  and 
we  will  revert  to  permanent  agricultural 
legislation.  In  the  absence  of  new  legis- 
lation to  replace  the  expiring  statutes, 
the  1949  price-support  law  will  auto- 
matically go  into  effect  with  a  return  to 
depressed  farm  prices  and  excessive  Gov- 
ernment-owned stockpiles  of  grain.  It  is 
clear  that  such  conditions  will  benefit 
neither  the  consumer  nor  the  farmer. 

According  to  most  historians,  the  agri- 
cultural revolution  began  several  decades 
after  the  industrial  revolution,  but.  once 
started,  the  farmer  has  been  rapidly 
catching  up  in  productive  techniques.  In 
the  last  decade  industrial  productivity 
per  man-hour  increased  at  an  armual 
rate  of  3  percent.  The  productivity  of  the 
average  farmer,  on  the  other  hand,  in- 
creased at  the  rate  of  6  percent  per  year. 
One  hour  of  farm  labor  now  produces 
seven  times  as  much  food  as  it  did  in 
1920.  One  farmer  today  produces  enough 
food  and  fiber  for  himself  and  44  others. 
Only  10  years  ago  this  figure  was  24  and 
in  1949  it  was  just  14. 

Last  year  each  of  us  consumed  182 
pounds  of  red  meat.  260  pounds  of  vege- 
tables and  563  pounds  of  dairy  products. 
Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  world 
has  the  housewife  had  the  opportunity  to 
choose  from  such  a  wide  variety  of  foods 
at  such  reasonable  prices.  The  average 
American  family  i'5  currently  spending 
onlv  16.5  percent  of  its  income  after 
taxes  for  food.  One  year  ago  this  figure 
was  17.2  percent.  Twenty  years  ago  it  was 
22.2  percent.  By  way  of  comparison,  the 
average  family  in  Western  Europe  allo- 
cates 25  percent  of  its  disposable  income 
for  food,  while  the  figures  In  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Asia  are  50  percent  and  75 
percent  respectively. 

This  cornucopia  of  superabundance, 
however,  has  been  a  mixed  blessing.  Low 
farm  prices  have  forced  thousands,  even 
millions,  of  farm  families  from  the  land 
into  the  complex  urban  environment  for 
which  all  too  often  many  were  ill-pre- 
pared. At  the  same  time  the  hourly  earn- 
ings of  manufacturing  workers  have  in- 
creased since  1950  by  131  percent  and 
corporate  dividends  by  235  percent.  But 
the  farmers'  average  return  In  1967-69 
was  3  percent  below  the  comparable  3- 
year  base  of  1947-49.  The  prices  received 
for  the  three  major  farm  crops — com, 
wheat  and  soybeans — were  actually  con- 
siderably lower  than  those  received  a 
score  of  years  ago.  For  example,  the  aver- 
age price  received  for  com  last  year  was 
$1.12  compared  to  $1.68  20  years  ago. 

Since  1948  the  U.S.  population  has  in- 
creased by  36  percent  while  the  farm 
population  has  decreased  by  50  percent. 
In  this  same  span  of  time,  the  number 
of  farms  has  dropped  from  5.7  million  to 
2.9  million,  and  the  migration  to  the 
cities  continues. 

An  additional  100  million  people  will 
Inhabit  the  United  States  by  the  year 
2000.  This  will  present  an  ever  greater 


challenge  to  the  American  farmer  who 
up  until  now  has  always  been  able  to 
fiu-nish  the  American  housewife  with  an 
abundant  supply  of  nutritious,  whole- 
some food  when  and  where  she  wants 
it  But  the  continued  ability  of  the  farm- 
er to  feed  and  clothe  our  Nation's  grow- 
ing population  in  the  future  will  be  con- 
tingent upon  his  receiving  a  much  more 
adequate  return  for  his  labor  and  in- 
vested capital  than  he  is  receiving  at  the 
present  time.  And  it  is  in  the  consumer's 
own  best  interest  to  see  to  it  that  the 
fai-mer  receives  it,  for  an  adequate  sup- 
plv  of  consumer  goods  simply  cannot  be 
forthcoming  in  the  absence  of  a  pros- 
perous and  thriving  agriculture.  This 
must  be  made  clear  to  the  95  percent 
of  our  population  not  residing  on  farms 
if  we  are  to  have  a  workable  agricultural 
policv.  Whether  we  represent  rural  or 
urban  districts,  it  Is  our  duty  as  Con- 
gressmen to  bring  consumers  a  better 
understanding  of  the  problems  of  the 
farmers  who  produce  their  food  and 
clothing.  ,     .     , 

For  farming  Is  big  business.  Agncui- 
ture  is  the  Nation's  largest  industry  em- 
ploying 4.6  million  workers— more  than 
the  combined  employment  in  the  trans- 
portation, public  utilities,  steel  and  au- 
tomotive industries  combined.  The  4.6 
total  steel  requ-rement  for  machines  and 
building  materials  was  6.5  million  tons. 
1/3  as  much  as  was  required  by  Detroit. 
As  you  can  clearly  see.  gentlemen,  a 
strong  agricultural  economy  Is  absolute- 
ly essential  to  the  economic  welfare  of 
the  Nation. 

The  farmer  has  also  more  than  shoul- 
dered his  share  of  the  burden  of  main- 
taining a  favorable  balance  of  interna- 
tional payments,  thereby  halting  the 
outfiow  of  gold  from  our  country.  Agri- 
culture is  the  one  sector  of  our  economy 
which  has  continually  had  a  favorable 
balance  of  trade. 

Last  yp:ir,  farm  products  valued  at  S5.7 
billion  were  shipped  abroad.  More  than 
$1.1  billion  went  to  Japan  alone.  Since 
1945  agricultural  exports  have  exceeded 
$100  billion,  making  us  the  world's  lead- 
ing exporter  of  farm  products. 

Another  source  of  confusion  arises 
from  the  fact  that  agricultural  appro- 
priations bills  Include  many  Items  which 
public  opinion  charge  exclusively  to 
fanners,  when  they  in  fact  inure  to  the 
benefit  of  the  general  public. 

A  large  share  of  agricultural  appro- 
priations bills  customarily  directly  or  in- 
directly benefit  a  broad  segment  of  the 
U.S.  population.  Nonfarmers  actually 
participate  in  a  larger  share  of  the  Agri- 
culture Department's  expenditures  than 
farmers  themselves.  For  example,  ap- 
proximately 55  pe'cent  of  the  items  in- 
cluded in  the  1970  budget  for  the  USDA 
were  for  services  of  primary  benefit  to  the 
general  public,  and  less  than  45  percent 
were  for  programs  of  direct  benefit  to 
farmers. 

It  should  be  evident  to  any  reasonable 
observer  that  the  American  farmer  has 
not  received  his  fair  share  of  the  Na- 
tion's prosperity  for  many  years.  He 
works  long  and  hard  and  Incurs  great 
financial  risk,  yet  farm  income  has  gone 
up  only  18  percent  In  the  last  20  years 
while  national  Income  in  general  has 


gone  up  255  percent.  The  housewife  un- 
fairly blames  the  farmer  for  the  cost  of 
food,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  re- 
ceives only  39  cents  of  the  consumer's 
food  dollar,  only  2.4  cents  from  the  sale 
of  a  31-cent  box  of  corn  flakes. 

HR.  18546.  the  Poage-Belcher  biU. 
will  afford  the  American  farmer  a  chance 
to  receive  at  least  some  measure  of  eco- 
nomic justice  while  meeting  the  chal- 
lenge of  increased  needs  'or  food  and 
clothing  from  our  growing  population. 
It  is  the  product  of  the  best  bipartisan 
effort  of  which  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee was  capabl"  under  the  leadership  of 
its  Democratic  Chairman  Bob  Poage  and 
its  ranking  Republican  member  Pace 
Belch:;r.  It  is  a  fair  compromise  repre- 
senting a  total  victory  for  no  individual 
or  group  and  in  all  likelihood  the  only 
farm  bUl  on  which  this  House  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  vote  this  year.  When 
one  considers  the  alternative  which  is  no 
bUl  at  all  and  revison  to  permanent  leg- 
islation, the  Poage-Belcher  bill  should 
be  much  more  acceptable  both  to  urban 
and  rural  interests. 

I  have  purposely  reserved  comment  on 
the  various  proposals  for  payment  limi- 
tations until  the  time  when  the  bill  is 
being  read  for  amendments.  Whatever 
the  decision  as  to  limitations,  I  respect- 
fully uree  all  Members  to  vote  for  the 
Poa'ee-Belcher  bill  on  final  passage. 

Mr.  MEZELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAYNE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
todav  to  voice  my  support  for  the  Agrl- 
cultiiral  Act  of  1970,  HH.  18546,  as  re- 
ported out  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 
Thomas  Jefferson  once  said: 
Cultivators  of  the  earth  are  the  most  valu- 
able citizens.  They  are  the  most  vigorous,  the 
most  independent,  the  most  virtuous.  .  .  . 
But  our  clUzens  will  find  employment  till 
their  numbers— and.  of  cotirse.  their  produc- 
tlons— become  too  great  for  the  demand,  both 
internal  and  foreign. 

That  statement  made  in  1785  in  a  letter 
to  John  Jav.  the  U5.  Supreme  Court's 
first  Chief  Justice.  stUl  holds  true  today. 
Farming  is  still  the  Nation's  largest 
single  Industry,  ■with  almost  $85  billion 
worth  of  business  transacted  every  year. 
Forty  percent  of  this  Nation's  Jobs  are 
farm  related,  with  produce  manufactur- 
ing and  marketing,  the  farm  equip- 
ment Industry,  and  other  related  Indus- 
tries involved  in  the  business  of  keeping 
this  Nation  supplied  with  food— the  es- 
sence of  life  Itself. 

This  fact,  Mr.  Chairman.  Is  one  that 
my  colleagues  and  I  must  certainly  bear 
In  mind  as  we  consider  the  merits  and 
shortcomings  of  this  legislation. 

While  this  is  a  farm  bUl  that  represents 
many  compromises.  I  am  convinced  that 
this  legislation  Is  vital  to  the  continued 
success  of  our  agricultural  production 
and  essential  to  the  stability  of  this  Na- 
tion's entire  economy. 

There  are  four  basic  points  of  this  bm 
that  necessitate  the  measure's  passage. 
First,  the  bill  allows  farmers  more 
freedom  to  manage  his  farm  by  removing 
some  of  the  more  stringent  restrictions 
put  into  effect  in  earUer  legislation. 
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Second,  it  allows  the  farmer  to  go  back 
to  the  marketplace  for  a  determination 
of  his  prices  for  most  goods. 

Third,  it  will  protect  the  income  of  our 
farming  population  during  the  transition 
from  hea\->'  dependence  on  the  Federal 
Government  to  increasingly  less  depen- 
dence on  the  Grovernment. 

Fourth,  it  provides  for  limitations  on 
payments  to  farmers  participating  in  the 
cotton,  leed  graui.  and  wheal  programs. 

I  am  prepared  to  support  that  limita- 
tion. Mr.  Chairman,  because  I  am  con- 
vinced that  such  a  limitation  is  a  giant 
step  in  the  right  direction,  a  step  toward 
phasing  out  all  subsidies  and  sending  the 
farmer  back  to  the  marketplace  to  Had  a 
fair  price  for  his  goods.  \ 

If  it  is  this  body's  decision  to  limit 
those  payments  to  S55.000  per  crop.  I  will 
hail  it  as  a  momentous  action,  since  such 
a  deci.=ion  would  represent  a  reduction 
in  payments  of  as  much  as  $2,945,000 
as  compared  witli  prefently  acceptable 
levels.  I  have  long  held  that  these  un- 
limited payments  have  tendeu  to  favor 
the  large  and  wealthy  farmers  while 
greatly  discriminating:  against  the  small 
and  middle-size  farm  operation.  But  if  it 
is  the  will  of  this  Conirress  to  estab'.i'-h 
lower  limitations  of  payments.  I  will  still 
support  the  bill,  because  we  simply  can- 
not jerk  Hie  ru';  from  under  the  Ameri- 
can farn.cr  all  at  once.  Tliese  are  the 
Americans  hit  wcr.-t  by  inflation,  with 
tl.e  increased  co.>t  of  labor  and  equip- 
n.:nt  and  a  decrease  in  farm  prices.  This 
is  not  the  time  to  de;,ert  him. 

Let  us  not  forget.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
if  this  legislation  is  not  passed— if  ihe 
current  farm  legislation  is  allowed  to 
expire — then  we  must  be  prepared  to  face 
a  major  economic  crisis. 

The  Agricultural  Act  of  1958,  which 
would  again  become  our  farm  policy 
if  this  legislation  fails  to  pass,  includes 
one  of  the  most  unfair  and  short -siehted 
provisions  ever  passed  by  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress. The  old  two-price  cotton  .-system 
would  be  reinstated,  placing  our  textile 
industries  at  a  further  disadvantage  than 
they  have  already  experienced,  and  al- 
lowing foreign  industry  to  purchase  cot- 
ton at  a  lower  price  than  our  domestic 
textile  industries. 

Foreign  markits  grow  increasingly 
richer  while  domestic  industries  struggle 
under  great  tax  burdens.  This  is  a  de- 
plorable situation,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
I  am  strongly  opposed  to  any  action — 
or  inaction — of  this  Congress,  which 
would  further  upset  an  already  imfavor- 
able  balance. 

This  measure  which  we  consider  to- 
day also  specifically  guarantees  competi- 
tive success  to  class  I  base  plan  dair>- 
markets  by  established  producers  outside 
the  market  order  areas,  suspends  the 
mandatory  butterfat  price  support  pro- 
gram for  farm-separated  cream,  and 
permits  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
u.se  discretion  In  setting  the  support  price 
on  butter  together  with  other  milk 
products.  The  measure  also  extends  the 
Secretary's  authority  to  donate  dairv 
products  owned  by  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  to  the  armed  services  and 
veterans  hospitals,  and  continues  his 
authority  to  make  indemnity  payments 
to  dairy  farmers. 


In  addition,  feed  grain  producers  who 
participate  in  Govenmient  programs  will 
be  elicible  for  payments  on  a  portion  of 
their  feed  grain  production.  Corn  grow- 
ers will  be  assured  of  a  return  of  not 
less  than  $1.35  per  bushel  through  a 
combination  of  marketprice  and  direct 
pay-mcnts  on  about  one-half  of  their 
normal  corn  production. 

'I"he  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  his 
associates  have  had  more  than  24  eve- 
ning meetings  in  an  effort  to  work  out 
the  differences  of  opinion  on  the  bill  and 
TO  put  together  a  complete  and  effective 
farm  package. 

Let  us  never  forget.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  even  with  the  cost  of  farm  pro- 
■^.rams.  the  American  consumer  spends 
less  of  his  income  for  food  than  anyone 
in  any  other  nation  In  the  world. 

As  Jefferson  said,  we  owe  the  stability 
of  our  entire  economy  to  the  American 
fanner.  Let  us  not  desert  him  in  this 
time  of  crisis. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minut.es  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Te..\cue>. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  am  one  of  the  comparatively  few 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture who  is  opposed  to  this  bill.  I  do  not 
consider  subsidies  to  be  immoral  or  al- 
ways unwise,  but  these  farm  programs  in 
my  view  simply  have  not  worked.  I  rep- 
resent a  large  agricultural  district  in 
California  and  fortunately  for  me  it  is 
one  which  is  not  involved  in  these  pro- 
grams. It  is  an  area  where  the  agricul- 
tural producers  have  done  better  over 
the  years  than  those  in  areas  relying  on 
subsidies  and  controls. 

Certainly  we  have  our  ups  and  downs, 
but  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that 
these  programs  have  not  been  successful. 

I  will  cite  you  some  figures  to  bear  out 
that  point.  In  1950  the  price  of  com  per 
bushel  was  $1.44.  Today  it  is  $1.24,  down, 
of  course. 

Wheat  in  1950  was  $1.99  per  bushel. 
Today  it  is  $1.23  per  bushel. 

Oats  in  1950  were  76  cents  per  bushel. 
Today  they  are  58  cents  per  bushel. 

Cotton  in  1950  was  39  cents  per  pound. 
Today  it  is  22 '2  cents  per  pound. 

Soybeans,  $2,93  per  bushel  in  1950,  and 
today  they  are  $2.72  per  bushel. 

Cottonseed  was  $52  per  ton  in  1950,  and 
today  it  is  around  $48  to  $50. 

Beef  cattle,  not  in  the  program,  not 
supported,  in  1950  were  $24.40  per  hun- 
dredweight. Today  they  are  $27.90  per 
hundredweight. 

Hogs,  in  1950,  were  $20.90  per  hun- 
dredweight. Today  they  are  $23.90  per 
hundredweight. 

The  same  thing  could  be  said  with  ac- 
curacy and  with  justification  for  fruits 
and  vegetables.  Fruit  and  vegetable 
prices  are  considerably  better  today  than 
they  were  in  1950  and  that,  in  my  opin- 
ion, is  because  we  rely  on  a  free  market 
rather  than  a  program  of  subsidies  and 
controls. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know 
of  no  one  for  whom  I  have  a  higher  re- 
gard, but  the  approach  which  the  gentle- 


man is  making  I  have  had  made  to  me 
many,  many  times — by  those  who  said, 
"we  are  not  under  the  farm  program. " 

Having  served  for  many  years  as 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee for  Agriculture,  I  would  like 
to  say  this — in  the  perishable  food  area, 
they  are  imder  the  best  farm  program 
there  is. 

Section  32  of  the  Agriciultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  provides  30  percent  of  import 
duties  which  is  used  to  buy  up  surpluses 
of  these  commodities.  When  you  buy 
up  these  surpluses,  you  do  not  need  any 
other  program.  If  you  bought  up  the  sur- 
pluses in  the  commodities  covered  in  this 
bill  you  would  need  no  other  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  had  beef  pro- 
ducers say.  "We  do  not  have  any  sup- 
port prices  and  we  do  not  want  any.  We 
do  not  want  any  farm  program."  If  they 
took  away  the  support  price  on  feed, 
every  cattleman  I  know  would  go  broke 
in  30  days  and  so  I  have  told  them. 

So  I  say  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  California,  he  can  go  to  the  Depart- 
ment and  have  them  buy  up  the  surplus 
dates,  and  surplus  vegetables,  and  sur- 
plus raisins,  surplus  oranges,  and  grape- 
fruit, and  surplus  this.  that,  and  the 
other.  The  best  program  that  we  have  is 
that  which  we  have  for  perishable  com- 
modities where  by  buying  surplus  we 
match  supply  with  demand. 

It  is  true,  your  area  does  not  come 
under  this  program,  but  you  do  come 
under  other  provisions  of  the  fai-m  pro- 
gram. In  my  opinion  that  is  the  reason 
we  have  so  much  trouble  with  any  agri- 
cultural legislation:  so  many  folks  have 
Section  32  funds,  they  do  not  have  any 
interest  in  the  rest  of  it. 

Would  the  gentleman  answer  that? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Tliat  por- 
tion of  this  food  program  to  which  you 
referred,  the  dollar  volume  is  $3  or  $4 
billion.         

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Now  you  are  getting 
to  talk  about  the  matter  of  money  and 
you  are  getting  away  from  the  principle, 
but  you  are  out  from  under  this  program 
but  you  are  under  the  other. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Perhaps 
the  gentleman  did  not  understand  my 
opening  statement.  I  am  not  opposed  to 
subsidies  as  a  matter  of  morality  stand- 
ards. 

I  think  in  this  case  they  have  not 
worked  and  have  not  been  successful. 

I  would  like  tj  discuss  a  possible  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  will  take  only  a  few 
seconds  of  the  gentleman's  time. 

May  I  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  have 
never  beheved  in  the  payment  approach. 
I  thought  it  would  be  misunderstood  by 
some  and  misused  by  others.  Time  has 
proved  I  have  been  right  about  that,  but 
when  I  say  that  we  live  in  an  economy 
where  the  minimum  wage  is  fixed  by  law 
and  where  the  average  wage  is  S2.94  be- 
cause of  the  laws  that  we  pass  for  collec- 
tive bargaining  and  the  producer,  the 
agricultural  producer,  has  to  buy  every- 
thing he  uses  in  a  market  where  labor 
costs  are  protected  by  law  I  say  that  any- 
thing you  pay — and  some  folks  call  it  a 
subsidy — is  nothing  in  the  world  but  en- 
abling the  agricultural  producer  except 
the  producers  of  perishables,  who  have 
their  section  32,  to  live  in  a  society  where 
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all  other  elements  are  protected  and  he 
has  to  pay  the  money  for  this  protec- 
tion every  time  he  buys  anything  with 
which  to  produce.  He  cannot  do  it  with- 
out going  down,  and  history  shows  if 
farming  goes  down  the  rest  of  the  econ- 
omy is  pulled  down  with  it. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  They  are 
down  instead  of  up,  and  those  other  areas 
of  agriculture  which  are  not  under  sub- 
sidy are  doing  better. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  reference  to  the 
motion  to  recommit,  it  has  not  been  de- 
termined whether  I  will  be  making  the 
motion  to  recommit.  But  if  I  do,  I  thirik 
it  is  only  fair  to  state  to  my  colleagues, 
it  may  be— and  I  say  "may" — I  am  not 
making  any  promise — it  may  be  a  motion 
to  instruct  to  strike  all  of  the  titles  ex- 
cept the  dairy,  wool  and  Public  Law  480 
sections  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
(Mr.  Mahon). 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  new 
farm  bill  now  before  the  House  is  a  com- 
promise of  many  views.  I  think  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  generally  speaking  the  pend- 
ing bill  is  not  enthusiastically  supported 
by  rank  and  file  farmers  and  farm  or- 
ganizations. A  major  problem  Is  that  the 
current  farm  law  expires  at  the  end  of 
this  year  and  Congress  and  the  admini- 
stration are  under  heavy  responsibility 
to  come  forward  with  farm  legislation. 

The  committee  has  faced  a  very  difQ- 
cult  situation  and  has  worked  long  and 
faithfully  to  produce  a  satisfactory 
measure. 

We  are  indeed  confronted  in  the  field 
of  agriculture  with  very  serious  prob- 
lems. I  regret  to  say  that  I  am  fearful 
that  we  have  seen  the  best  farm  pro- 
grams that  we  will  ever  see.  But,  I  would 
hope  that  we  have  not  come  to  the  end 
of  farm  programs  which  with  all  their 
faults  and  shortcomings,  have  been  help- 
ful in  enabling  the  producers  to  do  an 
outstanding  job  for  the  consumers. 

I  know  that  there  are  those  who  will 
speak,  and  there  are  those  who  have 
spoken  today  in  favor  of  drastic  payment 
limitation  amendments.  Mr.  Chairman 
I  want  to  reassert  my  imalterable  opposi- 
tion to  payment  limitations  on  farm  pro- 
grams. One  of  the  reasons  why  the  pro- 
grams of  the  past,  with  all  their  faults, 
have  been  workable  has  been  that  they 
have  operated  with  the  objective  of  fair- 
ness to  producers  in  all  parts  of  the  na- 
tion and  to  the  big  and  the  little  pro- 
ducer alike. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  today  may  be  very  important 
in  the  history  of  American  agriculture. 
The  Congressional  Record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  tomorrow  may  become  a 
historic  dociunent. 

I  speak  of  the  fact  that  this  Record 
contains  the  speech  of  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Poage)  and  other  distin- 
guished members  of  the  committee. 

I  would  Uke  to  make  reference  to  an- 
other document  which  I  hold  in  my 
hand.  It  is  the  report  on  the  agricultural 
appropriation  bill  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  which  was  issued  by  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  on  June  3.  This  was 


issued  by  the  full  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. But  the  subcommittee  which 
handled  the  hearings  and  brought  this 
bill  to  the  full  committee  and  the  House 
was  headed  by  the  distinguished  friend 
of  agriculture,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi 'Mr.  WHITTEN)  . 

I  would  like  to  help  round  out  this  de- 
bate by  quoting  from  sections  of  the 
report  prepared  by  the  House  Committee 
on  Appropriations  Agriculture  Subcom- 
mittee. Our  discussion  today  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  agriculture  would  be  incom- 
plete without  a  review  of  some  of  the  key 
points  developed  in  that  excellent  report. 

The  committee  stated : 

Some,  but  not  enough,  people  know  that 
the  few  on  the  farm  free  the  rest  of  tm  to 
provide  the  machines  and  gadgets  of 
modern-day  living.  Many  people  do  not  stop 
to  realize  that  those  who  have  left  the  farm 
have  been  replaced  by  machines  and  expen- 
sive materials;  and  that  the  man  on  the  farm 
has  to  have  sufficient  income  to  buy  the 
machines,  equipment,  chemicals  and  other 
materials;  otherwise  many  p)€ople  now  In 
our  cities,  who  make  the  machines,  would 
have  to  go  back  to  the  farm  as  we  saw  In 
the  depression  of  the  late  20's  and  30's. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  identified 
with  5.1  percent  of  our  people  on  the  farm, 
In  reality  represents  that  94  9  percent  of  the 
nonfarmers  more  closely  than  does  any  other 
department,  for  it  represents  the  source  of 
food,  clothing  and  shelter  for  all  Americans, 
and  further,  represents  the  largest  individual 
market  for  labor  and  Industry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  understand  these 
programs  we  must  understand  the  signif- 
icance of  farming  as  a  market  for  the 
products  this  Nation  produces.  The  Ap- 
propriation's Committee  report  stated  as 
follows : 

The  producers  of  agricultural  products 
spend  nearly  $30  billion  a  year  for  goods  and 
services  to  produce  crops  and  livestock;  an- 
other $12  billion  a  year  Is  spent  for  the  same 
products  that  urban  residents  purchase — 
food,  clothing,  drugs,  furniture,  appliances, 
and  other  prcxlucts  and  services.  Each  year 
the  farmers'  purchases  include  $3.4  billion  In 
new  farm  vehicles,  machinery,  and  equip- 
ment. It  takes  120,000  nonfarm  employees  to 
produce  this  farm  equipment  alone. 

His  annual  purchases  also  include  $3.4  bil- 
lion for  fuel,  lubricants,  and  maintenance 
of  machinery  and  motor  vehicles.  Farm 
pr(5ductlon  uses  more  petroleum  than  any 
other  single  Industry.  Each  year  the  farmer 
buys  products  containing  320  million  pounds 
of  "rubber — about  9  pwcent  of  the  total  used 
In  the  United  States,  or  enough  to  put  tires 
on  nearly  6  million  automobiles.  He  con- 
sumes 28  billion  kilowatt-hours  of  electricity 
annually.  Every  year  he  uses  5  million  tons 
of  steel  in  the  form  of  machinery,  trucks, 
cars,  fencing,  and  building  materials.  Farm 
use  of  steel  accounts  for  40,000  jobs  in  the 
steel  Industry. 

In  addition  to  describing  the  impor- 
tance of  the  agriculture  markets,  the 
committee  report  on  the  appropriation 
bill  also  described  why  our  rural  farm- 
land is  being  abandoned  in  favor  of  con- 
gested urban  areas.  The  appropriations 
report  included  the  following  observa- 
tions on  this  point. 

The  number  of  agricultural  producers  pro- 
viding food  and  fiber  for  our  rapidly  ex- 
panding population  continues  to  decline  and 
Is  now  down  to  about  5  percent  of  the  people 
in  this  country.  Trained  and  experienced 
farm  labor  is  in  increasingly  short  supply. 

Long  hours  of  hard  work,  more  rigorous 


living  conditions,  hazards  of  weather,  threats 
from  Insects  and  diseases,  increasing  finan- 
cial risks,  and  decreasing  financial  returns  are 
causing  farming  to  become  less  and  less  at- 
tractive to  each  succeeding  generation  of 
young  people.  Fewer  and  fewer  farm  children 
are  turning  to  farming  as  a  career.  More 
and  more  of  their  parents  are  moving  to 
"greener  pastures"  In  town  as  the  monetary 
return  for  their  labor,  investment,  and  man- 
agerial BklllB  decrease  on  the  farm. 

As  a  business  venture,  farming  is  becom- 
ing less  attractive  as  the  necessary  farm  in- 
vestment Increases  and  the  net  return  on  the 
Investirlent  decreases.  Figures  from  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  show  that  average 
farm  investment  has  Increased  nearly  four- 
teenfold  in  the  past  25  years,  from  $6,158  In 
1940  to  $85,402  in  1969.  They  also  indicate 
that  the  average  return  on  farm  equities  has 
dropped  more  than  50  percent  during  this 
period,  from  7.1  percent  in  1945-9  to  3.1 
percent  In  1968. 

It  is  entirely  understandable,  therefore, 
why  fewer  and  fewer  i>eop!e  are  remaining  on 
the  Nation's  farms,  and  why  some  5  percent 
of  our  population  on  the  farms  Is  now  feed- 
ing the  other  95  percent  In  addition  to  them- 
selves. This  undesirable  imbalance  can  be  ex- 
pected to  be  further  aggravated  as  movement 
away  from  agriculture  continues. 

The  report  also  treated  of  the  effi- 
ciency of  American  agriculture  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  efficiency  of  American  agriculture  has 
been  a  blessing  to  the  consumers  of  the  world. 
It  has  provided  a  plentiful  supply  of  whole- 
some and  nutritious  foods  which  U.S.  con- 
sumers have  come  to  accept  and  take  for 
granted.  It  has  produced  quantities  in  excess 
of  domestic  needs  which  have  become  a  sig- 
nificant factor  in  our  International  programs 
of  aid  and  assistance  to  the  less  fortunate 
peoples  in  other  nations  of  the  world. 

Because  of  the  remarkable  achievements 
of  American  agriculture,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  for  years  have  enjoyed  a  stand- 
ard of  living  never  before  attained  anywhere 
in  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  consider  this 
farm  legislation  today  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  agriculture  is  absolutely 
basic  to  our  further  progress  as  a  nation. 
I  quote  further  from  the  Jime  report  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  on  the 
agriculture  appropriation  bill: 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  the 
growing  tendency  to  consider  agriculture  as 
a  less  essential  part  of  our  national  economy, 
and  to  reduce  funds  needed  for  its  continued 
support,  threatens  our  Nation  at  home  and 
abroad.  It  could  have  a  serious  effect  on  the 
future  food  supply  of  this  country  and  could 
weaken  our  ability  to  meet  our  future  re- 
sponsibilities as  a  leader  of  the  nations  of  the 
world. 

History  teaches  us  that  the  food-deficit 
countries  of  the  world  started  on  their  de- 
cline by  failing  to  give  adequate  attention  to 
the  protection  and  development  of  their  basic 
natural  resources.  They  failed  to  provide 
necessary  protection  and  development 
through  research,  control  of  Insects  and  dis- 
eases, conservation  and  other  programs 
needed  to  assure  the  preservation  of  their 
capacity  to  meet  the  needs  of  their  people 
for  food,  clothing,  and  shelter.  This  is  true  of 
nearly  every  country  we  aid  today.  We  must 
not  make  the  same  mistake. 

One  of  our  major  problems  today  Is  that, 
though  agriculture  is  our  best  market  for 
industry  and  labor  and  the  most  economical 
supplier  of  the  consumer,  so  few  people  are 
engaged  in  agriculture  that  its  voice  is  weak 
in  the  legislative  halls  of  a  majority  of  the 
States  and  of  the  Nation.  No  longer  does  agri- 
culture figure  prominently  in  the  planning 
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of  ihose  who  w-ould  appeal  to  the  majority. 
This  leaves  a  major  task  lor  those  who  recog- 
nize that  the  national  welfare  depends  on  a 
sound  and  healthy  agriculture. 

Mr  Chairman,  it  is  most  important, 
most  vitally  important,  especially  to  the 
poor  the  consumers,  and  the  people  in 
the  urban  areas  that  we  have  a  satis- 
factoi-v  farm  program.  I  hope  that  the 
informaUon  which  has  been  supplied  in 
this  debate  and  which  is  included  in  my 
statement  will  help  set  this  whole  pic- 
ture in  better  perspective. 

There  must  be  conditions  when  agri- 
culture and  the  people  in  aericulture  can 
continue  to  do  a  magnificent  job  for  the 
people  of  the  Nation  and  for  the  people 
of  the  world  who.  in  one  way  or  the  other, 
rely  heavilv  upon  the  economy,  the  pros- 
perity and  the  stability  of  American 
agriculture.  .  ,j  - 

Mr  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  d 
minutes  to  the  genUeman  from  Missis- 
sippi 'Mr.  Abernethyi. 

Mr  \BERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
hour  is  getting  late.  The  attendance  is 
light.  I  i^hall  be  brief. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  am  concluding  26 
voars  on  this  committee.  28  years  in  the 
Hou^c  I  have  seen  a  lot  of  bills  go 
through  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
I  have  seen  bills  come  out  with  wide  dif- 
ferences between  the  members.  Strangely 
enough  as  controversial  as  this  measure 
appears  to  be.  there  is  now  more  unanim- 
itv  amon-;  the  members  than  there  has 
ever  been  on  any  major  piece  of  farm 
legislation. 

This  bill  was  reported  by  a  vote  of  27 
to  6  It  has  bioartisan  support.  It  is  sup- 
ported bv  the  bepartm.ent  of  Agriculture. 
It  is  supported  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  it  is  supported  by  a 
vast  majority  of  the  farmers  of  this 
Nation,  as  w.-ll  as  the  committee 

The  bill  has  been  almost  18  months 
in  preoaration.  We  besian  the  discussion 
and  consideration  of  a  general  farm  bill 
wav  back  in  February  of  last  year.  After 
all  of  these  long  months  that  which  is 
before  vou  is  the  product  of  our  effort. 
I  know  that  there  are  seme  few  little 
points  in  the  bill  that  some  of  us  dis- 
agree with.  I  know  some  amendment  wUl 
be  offered.  I  can  appicciate  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  Members  feel  so  strongly 
about  their  views  that  they  feel  it  in- 
cumbent upon  them  to  offer  amend- 
ments Franklv.  I  would  like  to  offer  some 
amendments,  but  I  know  that  a  piece  of 
legislation  of  this  kind  is  the  result  ot 
people  sitting  down,  working  together, 
adjusting  their  views  and  coming  to  ccm- 
promise.  A  piece  of  legislation  such  as 
this,  ao  large,  so  broad,  affecting  so  many 
thousands  of  people  throughout  thi.? 
land  from  coast  to  coast,  cani.ot  be  as- 
sembled in  any  other  m.anner.  Refusal  to 
compromise  would  have  meant  no  bill  at 

all. 

I  contmand  the  minority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  »Mr.  Gerald 
R.  Ford  > .  for  hL-  sensible  and  sound  re- 
marks There  are  a  few  things,  as  he 
says,  about  this  bill  that  he  does  not  like: 
but  he  said  he  was  going  to  support  it  be- 
cause he  knows  it  is  the  best  we  can  get. 
And  after  all.  it  being  the  best  we  can  get. 
it  is  not  bad. 
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There  is  a  great  deal  of  good  in  this  bill 
and  there  are  literally  thousands  of 
farmers  throughout  these  United  States 
who  are  waiting  for  the  bell  to  ring  to- 
morrow night  telling  them  that  this  bill 
has  been  passed.  I  can  tell  the  Members 
now  there  are  millions  of  consumers  who 
feel  the  same  way— and  they  should,  or 
else  the  price  of  the  food  that  goes  on 
th?ir  tables  in  the  montlis  and  years 
ahead  might  be  at  such  a  level  that  they 
cannot  afford  to  pay  for  It.  This  is  just 
as  much  a  consumer  bill  as  it  is  a  farm 

bill-  ^.     .     , 

We   compromised   on   the   subject   ol 

acreage  set  aside— a  favorite  adminis- 
tration provision— we  compromised  on 
the  subject  of  limitation  of  payments. 
We  compromised  on  so-called  parity. 
The  Members  know  I  like  parity.  I  am 
like  manv  other  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress. I  ran  on  a  ticket  for  100  percent 
of  paritv  just  as  many  others  did.  I  got 
here  and  found  cut  I  did  not  have  a 
chance  to  get  it,  so  I  took  what  I  could 
get  I  am  not  so  much  interested  in  parity 
ai-  I  am  in  cold  cash.  I  am  interested  in 
a  dollar-and-cents  return.  Tliis  bUl  pro- 
vides a  specific  dollar-and-cents  return 
to  mv  farmers,  irrespective  of  whether 
or  not  there  is  a  reference  to  parity.  For 
some  commodities  a  level  oi  return  at  a 
percentage  of  parity  is  provided  for  in 
the  bill  For  them,  parity  is  made  the 
income  return  yardstick,  and  for  some 
others  it  is  not.  So  we  compromised  en 
this  isoue.  In  the  end  all  will  come  out 
about  the  same. 

We  compromised  on  marketing  quotas, 
on  acreage  allotments,  and  on  open-end 
planting  I  did  not  like  oi^en-end  plant- 
ing. I  s"lill  do  not  like  it,  but  that  is  a 
part  of  the  compromise.  It  is  in  the  bill 
and  I  am  going  to  support  it. 

I  see  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
HUnois  <  Mr.  Findley  > ,  over  here,  I  did 
not  intend  to  make  reference  to  it,  but 
he  does  not  like  limitation  of  payment— 
that  is,  below  a  certain  level.  The  gen- 
tleman probably  has  more  farmers  in  his 
di^nct  than  any  member  of  this  com- 
mittee, but  he  picked  out  a  limltation- 
of-payments  level  that  would  take  care 
of  his  farmers  and  leave  them  untouched. 
He  has  only  21  farmers  in  his  district  who 
will  be  affected  by  his  amendment,  and 
even  then  only  sUghtly.  He  is  not  against 
payments.  He  is  for  payments.  He  is  for 
payments  that  will  reach  the  pockets  of 
every  one  of  the  farmers  in  his  district 
100  percent — except  21  of  them,  and  he  is 
willing  to  give  them  $20,000  each.  He  en- 
dorses the  principle  of  payments  to  farm- 
ers. He  recognizes  the  necessity  for  such 
for  his  farmers.  And  he  makes  sure  that 
each  and  all  of  them.  27,540  in  all.  are 
fully  taken  care  of.  that  is.  all  but  21  and 
even  them  to  the  tune  of  $20,000  each. 

I  am  sure  my  friend,  the  pent'cman 
from  Illinois  iMr.  Ftndley>  .  who  used  to 
bp  a  member  of  our  committee,  sat  up 
many  nights  to  determine  just  exactly 
where  he  could  draw  this  line  so  he  could 
take  care  of  all  his  farmers.  Now,  if  the 
gentleman  did  not  do  that  he  can  tell 
us  about  it  tomorrow. 

I  know  there  are  some  farm  organiza- 
tions that  say  they  are  not  for  this  bill. 
But  thev  do  not  say  they  are  opposing  it. 
There  is  one  that  says  it  is  against  it. 


I  do  not  know  if  this  organization  has 
ever  been  for  any  general  farm  bill  that 
came  on  this  floor  in  the  last  15  or  20 
years.  . 

It  has  been  against  every  smgle  bill 
that  has  come  to  this  floor  from  this 
conmiittee— and  sometimes  I  have  found 
myself  with  them— and  never  for  any- 
thing. Actually,  at  the  national  level  it  is 
not  representing  the  farmers  of  the 
United  States  or  even  its  own  members, 
and  the  people  of  this  Chamber  know  it. 
The  other  farm  organizations,  which 
call  themselves  the  coaUtion,  are  not 
fighting  this  bill.  They  have  not  sent 
messages  around  to  defeat  it.  They  know- 
that  if  this  bUl  is  killed  they  will  in  all 
probability  be  without  a  fann  program, 
and  they  will  be  in  a  heck  of  a  shape  if 
thev  do  not  have  one. 

Mr.  Chaiiman,  we  have  a  choice  to 
make  tomorrow.  The  choice  is,  Do  we 
have  a  program  or  do  we  not? 

It  is  going  to  be  very  easy  to  find  some 
little  "ifs"  and  "buts"  here  and  there  that 
one  does  not  like.  Let  me  tell  the  Mem- 
bers now  it  is  not  a  question  of  having 
another  farm  bill  out  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
this  vear.  This  is  the  bill.  This  is  it.  There 
will  be  no  other.  It  is  this  or  else.  When 
the  Members  go  home,  if  we  do  not  see 
fit  to  pass  this  bill,  they  can  tell  their 
farmers  that  they  threw  away  the  only 
opportunity  they  had  to  take  care  of 
them. 

Now  some  concluding  remarks  about 
limitation  on  payments. 

Our  farmers  have  been  through  some 
rough  times  lately,  and  it  is  not  just  the 
bis  farmer,  or  the  small  farmer,  it  is 
all  farmers.  A  payment  limitation  of 
S20,000  will  be  the  straw  that  broke  the 
canicl's  back  for  many  of  them. 

I  have  heard  a  lot  of  Ulk  lately  from 
urban  Congressmen  about  how  their  con- 
stituents are  calling  for  an  end  to  farm 
payments.  But  I  ask  our  city  neighbors 
if  they  wou'.d  like  to  have  their  entire 
life  savings,  and  even  their  entii-e  life, 
wrapi"M?d  up  in  a  business  such  as  farm- 
ing. The  price  of  farm  labor  is  up  63 
percent,  the  price  of  farm  motor  vehicles 
is  up  35  percent,  and  taxes  have  increased 
129  percent  in  the  last  decade.  But  the 
price  of  cotton  and  wheat  is  less  than 
it  was  even  20  years  ago.  The  net  income 
of  farmers  from  crop  production— in- 
cluding Government  payments— has  de- 
clined sharply  in  the  period  from  1966 

to  1969. 

Even  so.  farmers  are  not  sitting  around 
waiting  for  doomsday.  They  are  trying 
their  best  to  overcome  these  obstacles 
through  innovation,  invention,  and  the 
sweat  of  their  brow. 

From  1966  to  1969,  the  output  per 
man-hour  of  labor  in  crop  production 
rose  9.1  percent,  while  the  output  of  non- 
farm  labor  rose  only  5.4  percent.  Rising 
productivity  not  only  moderated  the  im- 
pact of  lower  returns  and  higher  costs 
on  farm  income,  but  it  gave  our  country 
one  great  example  of  how  inflation 
should  be  fought.  If  all  Americans  were 
increasing  their  efficiency  as  much  as 
farmers,  we  could  have  inflation  under 
control. 

What  attitude  will  the  U.S.  Congress 
adopt  toward  the  people  who  grow  our 
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farm  crops?  It  is  the  height  of  irony  that 
some  of  my  colleagues  are  singling  out 
this  very  great  record  of  productivity  for 
special  attack.  They  advocate  a  plan  of 
payment  of  limiUtions  which  would  have 
the  effect  of  killing  off  the  most  efficient 
farmers  and  who  have  been  the  very 
spearhead  of  rising  productivity. 

No  one  can  deny  that  the  larger  farm- 
ers are  the  leaders  in  adopting  efficient 
methods,  which  are  quickly  passed  on 
to  their  smaller  neighbors.  Obviously  the 
large  operators  are  best  equipped  with 
both  the  means  and  the  attitudes  to  ex- 
periment with  the  new  techniques  which 
bring  higher  productivity.  It  has  been 
clearly  demonstrated  that  the  larger 
growers  are  the  leaders  in  group  efforts 
of  farmers  to  finance  the  research  and 
education  which  are  more  and  more  es- 
sential to  continued  agricultural  prog- 
ress. 

The  chance  to  grow  in  size  is  a  goal 
which  stimulates  producers  in  every  field 
to  work  and  strive  toward  more  efficien- 
cy. Stifle  that  chance  through  govern- 
mental discrimination,  and  you  will 
stifle  the  whole  thrust  of  rising  farm 
productivity.  I  favor  special  provisions 
to  take  care  of  small  farmers  and  I  sup- 
port such.  But  I  do  not  favor  the  de- 
struction of  our  larger  farms  and 
farmers. 

The  farmers  in  my  own  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi are  banding  together  in  pockets 
here  and  there  to  fight  the  boll  weevil 
together  through  a  boll  weevil  diapaufe 
control  program.  By  doing  so  they  are 
reducing  the  cost  of  growing  cotton. 
They  are  buying  eight  and  12  row  equip- 
ment to  reduce  the  requirement  for  labor. 
They  are  combining  operations  so  that 
one  pass  across  the  fields  will  do  more 
than  one  job.  They  are  only  asking  for 
time  to  get  their  cost  of  production  be- 
low the  selling  price  of  their  product. 
They  are  making  progress,  considerable 
progress,  but  they  need  more  time. 

The  hmitations  idea  is  promoted  with 
the  false  claim  that  the  larger  farmers 
do  not  need  government  to  survive.  Pay- 
ments are  likened  to  some  sort  of  welfare 
program.  The  truth  is  that  high  and  ris- 
ing costs  affect  producers  at  every  size  of 
scale. 

The  large  producers  know  they  can- 
not survive  if  they  must  go  it  alone  in 
competition  with  small  farmers  who  are 
subsidized  by  Government  payments  on 
all  of  their  production.  Their  only  re- 
course will  be  to  move  into  other  crops 
where  their  production  and  efficiency  will 
not  be  penalized.  Already  the  large 
farmers,  out  of  the  fear  that  limitations 
w  ill  be  imposed,  are  putting  their  land  on 
the  market,  only  to  find  there  is  no 
market.  If  such  a  policy  is  adopted,  there 
will  be  a  wholesale  breaking  up  of  farms 
into  small  units,  and  the  leadership  of 
this  Nation's  progre.ss  in  efficient  crop 
production  will  be  lost. 

As  you  vot€  tomorrow  I  urge  you  to 
bear  these  thoughts  in  mind. 

I  strongly  urge  you  to  support  our  bill. 

Mr.  BELCHER,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 

(  Mr.  FiNDI.EY  » . 

(Mr.  FINDLEY  asked  and  wsis  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.  ■> 


Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
no  question  but  what  a  payment  limita- 
tion would  hit  cotton  hardest  and  would 
hit  feed  grains,  my  type  of  area,  the 
least.  But  this  is  true  for  one  simple 
reason,  and  that  is  that  cotton  is  where 
almost  all  the  big  payments  go  and  feed 
grains  where  payments  arc  least.  So 
naturally  any  limitation  is  going  to  hit 
Mr.  Abernethy's  district  more  severely 
than  mine. 

I  have  offered  limitations  of  $10,000, 
of  $15,000,  and  of  $20,000.  I  am  trying  to 
find  a  level  and  a  time  that  will  succeed. 
I  believe  this  week  is  the  time  and  $20,000 
is  tlie  level. 

A  little  bit  earlier  today  my  colleague 
from  Massachusetts  tMr.  Conte)  placed 
in  the  Record  the  text  of  the  limitation 
amendment  on  which  he  and  I  are  in 
complete  agreement,  which  we  are  jointly 
sponsoring.  He  also  placed  in  the  Record 
the  language  of  the  regulations  which 
we  recommend  should  this  amendment 
become  a  part  of  the  act  and  should 
it  become  law.  We  believe  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  the  Congress  give  direction 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  to 
just  what  rules  should  be  applied. 

We  believe  in  a  strict  application  of  the 
limitation  in  order  to  pare  down  to  the 
bare  minimum  any  possible  slippage. 

This  is  being  placed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  today  instead  of  tomor- 
row, to  give  Members  the  opportunity 
to  look  at  this  language  tomorrow  morn- 
ing, to  read  it  thoroughly,  to  examine  it 
at  firsthand,  to  see  that  regulations 
wotild  be  effective. 

I  should  like  to  turn  now  to  the  set- 
aside  concept  which  in  its  pmlty  when  it 
was  presented  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
leadership  was  very  appealing.  The  idea 
was  to  determine  a  certain  acreage  on  a 
farm  which  would  be  set  aside — that  is, 
set  out  of  production — and  then  permit 
the  farmer  maximum  freedom  to  plant 
the  remaining  acres  of  his  farm.  That 
would  be  a  step  toward  freedom  in 
planting  in  American  agriculture,  and 
truly  a  fine  goal. 

Well,  I  read  the  bill.  I  wonder  if  ev- 
eryone here  today  has  read  the  text  of 
this  bill.  I  believe  it  would  be  interesting, 
really,  to  find  out  how  many  Members 
have  read  it.  I  will  not  call  for  a  show  of 
hands,  but  I  did  read  every  page  and 
every  word. 

I  am  searching  for  the  right  word  to 
describe  the  set-aside  concept  as  it 
emerges  from  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture— not  as  it  was  presented  in  its  purity 
by  Mr.  Hardin  and  his  colleagues  but  as 
it  emerges  in  the  form  of  this  bill. 

Let  me  illustrate  what  I  mean.  Turn  to 
pages  12  suid  13  of  the  bill  and  read  the 
language  beginning  at  line  21  at  the  bot- 
tom of  page  12  and  continuing  through 
line  8  on  page  13.  "The  Secretary  shall 
permit  producers  to  plant  and  graze  on 
the  set-aside  acres."  Then  It  lists  all  kinds 
of  crops.  Now.  is  that  setting  acres  aside 
from  production.  I  ask  you?  It  is  not  that 
the  Secretary  "may"  but  that  the  Secre- 
tary "shall."  He  does  not  have  the  op- 
tion to  refuse  the  planting  or  to  permit 
the  planting  and  grazing,  but  he  "shall." 
There  is  a  hole  kicked  in  the  set-aside 


concept  big  enough  to  drive  the  biggest 
John  Deere  tractor  through. 

On  page  13  is  the  beauty  of  them  all. 
Read  this  line.  "The  payment."  that  is. 
the  p>ayment  for  the  set-aside  or  the  pay- 
ment to  the  farmer  for  being  a  coopera- 
tor,  "shall  be  the  rate  which  otherwise 
would  be  applicable  if  such  acreage."  that 
is,  set-aside  acreage,  "were  devoted  to 
conserving  uses."  In  other  words,  there 
is  no  penalty  whatever  imposed  upon 
the  farmer  who  plants  and  han-ests  from 
set-aside  acres. 

Now  turn  to  page  29.  the  feed  grain 
section.  "The  Secretary  shall  permit  pro- 
ducers." Then  we  list  a  whole  bunch  of 
other  crops  that  may  be  planted  on  set- 
aside  acres.  Here  again  the  payment 
shall  be  the  rate  which  would  be  other- 
wise applicable  if  such  acreage  were 
devoted  to  conserving  uses. 

Now  look  at  page  46.  At  the  top  of  that 
page  here  is  the  beauty  to  end  them 
all.  The  sentence  there  reads.  "The 
Secreury  may  permit  cotton" — these  are 
cotton  set-aside  acres— "The  Secretary 
may  permit  cotton  or  other  commodities 
to  be  planted  on  the  set-aside  acres  to 
such  an  extent  and  under  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe." 

There  is  another  great  big  hole  kicked 
in  this  set-aside  concept. 

Then  I  learned  about  an  arrangement 
that  was  worked  cut.  wluch  does  not  ap- 
pear in  Uie  committee  print  or  the  bill 
but  was  :\  deal  worked  out  in  the  late 
stages  of  negotiation  on  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Under  this  deal— here 
is  another  beauty— a  farmer  in  the  arid 
parts  of  Texas  and  elsewhere  who  has 
been  practicing  skip  row  planting  in 
order  to  get  maximum  production,  that 
IS,  he  skips  a  couple  of  rows  and  plants 
a  couple  of  rows  and  tlien  skips  a  couple 
of  rows  and  does  that  as  a  good  practice 
as  a  farmer— under  this  deal,  wliich  is 
not  written  out  in  the  committee  report 
or  in  the  bill,  can  count  those  skip  rows 
as  meeting  his  set-aside  obligation  imder 
this  program.  Another  great  big  hole 
kicked  in  the  set-aside  concept. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  set-aside 
concept  is  not  only  an  outrage  and  a 
sham,  but  I  call  it  a  conspiracy  against 
the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Miller!. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  a  member  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  which  studied  this  bill  for 
almost  18  months,  I  would  briefly  like 
to  cover  the  major  provisions  of  this  im- 
portant legislation  in  an  effort  to  provide 
my  colleagues  with  a  helpful  thumbnail 
sketch.  The  biggest  problem  we  face  now 
is  knowing  exactly  what  is  contained  in 
this  bill  and  what  it  is  intended  to  do. 

The  bill  contains  eight  titles  dealing 
with:  Payment  limitations,  dairy,  wool, 
wheat,  feed  grains,  cotton.  Public  Law 
480,  and  a  general  and  miscellaneous 
title  which  includes  a  Cropland  Conver- 
sion and  a  Greenspan  program. 

Title  1  of  the  bill  sets  limits  that 
any  individual  farmer  may  receive  from 
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the  cotton,  feed  grain,  and  wheat  pro- 
grams. Under  Uiis  provision  a  producer 
would  be  Umited  to  $55,000  from  ea-li 
commodity  program. 

This  limit  applies  to  payments  for  prue 
support,  set-aside,  diversion,  public  ac- 
cess, and  marketing  certificates,  but  it 
does  not  include  loans  or  purchases. 

Pa^-ment  limitations  do  not  apply  to 
lands  owned  by  States,  poliUcal  subdivi- 
sions, or  agencies  thereof,  as  long  as  the 
land  is  farmed  primarily  in  the  direct 
furtherance  of  a  public  function. 

The  dairy  title  extends  and  amends 
authoritv  for  the  class  I  base  plan  in 
the  Federal  milk  market  areas.  It  spe- 
cifically guarantees  competitive  access 
to  class  i  base  plan  markets  by  estab- 
lished producers  outside  the  market  or- 
der area. 

Under  this  title  the  mandatory  butter- 
fat  price-support  program  for  farm-sep- 
arated cream  is  suspended,  and  the  Sec- 
retary is  permitted  to  set  lower  support 
prices  on  butter.  But.  miik  would  con- 
tinue to  be  supported  at  a  level  between 
75  and  90  percent  of  parity. 

This  title  of  dairy  also  continues  the 
Secretary's  authority  to  make  indemnity 
payments  to  dain--  farme.s.  and  it  ex- 
tends his  authority  to  donate  dair>-  prod- 
ucts owned  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  to  the  armed  services  and  to 
veterans'  hospitals. 

The  wool  title  extends  the  National 
Wool  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  through 
December  31.  1973.  It  continues  the  pres- 
ent incentive  price  of  72  cents  per  pound 
for  shorn  wool  and  80.2  per  pound  for 
mohair  for  each  year  of  the  extension. 
There  are  several  key  points  to  the  act 
which  are  common  to  feed  grains,  wheat, 
and  cotton.  First,  each  commodity  pro- 
gram would  become  effective  with  the 
1971  crop  and  run  for  a  3-year  period. 
To  be  eligible  for  program  benefits  a 
producer  would  be  required  to  set  aside  a 
percentage  of  his  cropland  to  approved 
conserving  uses,  in  addition  to  maintain- 
ing his  no  renal  conserving  acres 

The  amoimt  of  set-aside  would  be  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary.  For  cotton  it 
could  not  exceed  one-third  of  the  farm 
base  acreage  allotment.  After  meeting  the 
set-aside  requirement  a  producer  would 
then  be  free  to  plant  anything  on  his  re- 
maining cropland— except  for  peanuts, 
rice,  tobacco  and  sugar.  Another  excep- 
tion is  that  the  Secretary  would  have  au- 
thority to  limit  wheat  and  feed  grain 
plantings  during  the  transition  period  in 
1971  and  1972. 

The  set-aside  concept  is  one  major 
area  where  decisionmaking  would  be  re- 
turned to  the  farmer.  Acreage  allotments 
and  bases  have  helped  to  reduce  surplus 
production,  but  in  some  cases  they  have 
held  back  our  farmers'  efficiency.  This 
has  hurt  our  sales  in  export  markets — 
and  has  probably  reduced  our  farmers' 
net  incomes. 

For  instance,  because  of  acreage  allot- 
ments, some  farmers  are  forced  to  grow 
wheat  in  the  Com  Belt,  corn  in  Texas, 
and  soybeans  in  Kansas.  Farm  income 
may  suffer  in  those  cases  because  of  high 
production  costs  for  those  particular 
crops  in  those  areas. 
Under  the  set-aside  plan,  we  would 


expect  to  see  more  of  our  corn  produc- 
tion centered  in  the  Corn  Belt — more  of 
our  wheat  acres  in  the  Great  Plains  and 
the  Pacific  Northwest — the  Southeast 
would  produce  more  soybeans. 

The  most  efficient  cottongrowers  could 
compete  for  tlie  world  market  without 
penalty. 

Feed  grains  would  compete  more  ef- 
fectively for  world  markeUs,  and  this 
would  encourage  livestock  feeding  in- 
dustries around  the  world. 

A  quick  look  at  the  functions  of  allot- 
ments and  bases  will  further  illustrate 
the  increased  flexibility  farmers  would 
have  under  set-aside.  Under  the  present 
program,  allotments  and  bases  are  used 
to  determine  acreages  for  specific  crops 
on  individual  farms,  as  well  as  for  pay- 
ment and  diversion  purposes. 

Under  set-aside,  allotments  and  bases 
would  be  used  to  determine  a  producer's 
payment  and  his  diversion  requirements, 
but  they  would  not  restrict  him  in  plant- 
ing individual  crops. 

For  instance,  a  producer  in  the  Corn 
Belt  who  has  both  a  feed  grain  base  and 
a  wheat  allotment  could  meet  his  set- 
aside  and  normal  conserving  require- 
ment's, and  then  plant  all  of  his  remain- 
ing cropland  to  com.  He  would  be  eligi- 
ble for  a  price  support  loan  on  all  of  his 
corn  production.  In  addition,  he  would 
receive  the  feed  grain  payment  on  half 
of  his  feed  grain  base,  and  wheat  cer- 
tificates on  his  domestic  wheat  al'.ot- 
ment. 

It  is  possible  that  the  producer  we 
have  just  mentioned  would  lose  wheat 
historv-  under  another  provision  of  the 
act  which  is  common  to  feed  grain, 
wheat,  and  cotton.  That  specifies  that 
there  would  be  a  loss  of  history  under 
certain  conditions.  We  will  spell  this 
out  later  as  we  discuss  the  provisions  for 
each  commodity. 

As  has  been  the  case  in  the  past,  the 
programs  will  be  financed  through  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  with  an- 
nual reimbursement  through  the  appro- 
priations process  for  each  commodity. 

Participating  producers  would  receive 
a  preliminary  payment  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble after  July  1  of  the  year  the  crop  is 
harvested.  The  amount  for  each  com- 
modity varies,  and  will  be  explained  as 
we  cover  each  of  the  commodity  pro- 
grams. 

Payments  in  the  form  of  domestic 
marketing  certificates  would  be  avail- 
able to  guarantee  cooperators  100  per- 
cent of  parity  on  that  part  of  the  crop 
used  for  domestic  food. 

The  certificate  value  would  be  based 
on  the  difference  between  a  farmer's 
average  market  price — during  the  first 
5  months  of  the  marketing  year— and 
parity. 

The  Secretary  would  be  authorized 
to  pay  for  additional  set-aside  acreage 
and  for  public  recreational  access  to  set- 
aside  acres.  Authority  is  also  provided 
for  growing  specified  crops  on  set-aside 
acres. 

A  preliminary  payment  of  75  percent 
of  the  estimated  certificate  value  would 
be  made  as  soon  after  July  1  as  possible. 
The  final  payment  would  then  bring 
total  support  up  to  parity.  If  the  esti- 


mate should  be  too  high  a  farmer  would 
not  be  required  to  make  a  refund  of  the 
initial  payment. 

Processing  certificates,  for  domestic 
food  use,  would  continue  to  be  75  cents 
per  bushel. 

A  minimum  price  of  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation-owned  wheat  for  resale 
would  be  115  percent  of  the  national 
average  loan  rate,  plus  reasonable  carry- 
ing cliarges. 

The  wheat  program  would  have  a  loss 
of  history  clause.  There  would  be  a  loss 
of  history — not  to  exceed  20  percent  of 
the  domestic  allotment  the  following 
year- if  at  least  90  percent  of  the  do- 
mestic allotment  is  not  planted.  And  the 
allotment  would  be  removed  if  there 
were  no  plantings  for  3  consecutive 
years.  But,  there  would  be  no  domestic 
allotment  reduction  if  a  producer  elected 
to  not  receive  payments  for  the  un- 
planted  wheat  acres. 

The  Secretary  may  authorize  plant- 
ings of  feed  grains  or  soybeans  as  sub- 
stitutes for  wheat  to  retain  wheat  his- 
tory. 

Farmers  who  weie  prevented  from 
planting  due  to  natural  disasters  would 
not  lose  allotment. 

There  are  two  additional,  significant 
points  in  the  wheat  program  worth  not- 
ing. Tliere  would  be  new  domestic  State, 
coimty  and  farm  allotments  estabUshed 
rather  than  using  the  old  allotment. 

And,  farm  projected  yields  would  still 
be  used  for  computing  program  bene- 
fits. 

For  feed  grains — loans  for  com  would 
be  up  to  90  percent  of  parity — with  rates 
for  grain  sorghum  and  barley  loans 
proportionate  to  their  feed  value  in  rela- 
tion to  corn.  The  loan  level  would  set  to 
encourage  exports  and  prevent  excessive 
stocks. 

The  feed  grain  paj-ment — to  be  made 
on  one-half  of  the  base— would  equal  the 
difference  between  the  actual  average 
market  price — during  the  first  5  months 
of  the  marketing  year— and  current  sup- 
port— but  total  support  would  be  not  less 
than  $1.35  per  bushel  for  corn.  Yields  for 
computing  program  payments  would  be 
based  on  the  feed  grain  yields  determined 
for  the  preceding  crop,  with  adjustments. 
A  fixed  preliminary  payment  of  32 
cents  per  bushel,  on  corn,  would  be  made 
to  participants  as  soon  after  July  1  sis 
possible.  That  32  cents  per  bushel  for 
corn  would  be  the  minimum,  but  the  pay- 
ment could  increase  if  the  market  price 
declines  below  $1.03  per  btishel. 

Unlike  prior  years,  a  producer  would 
no  longer  be  required  to  plant  half  his 
base  to  feed  grains  for  paym.ent  purposes. 
But,  as  we  will  explain  later,  he  would 
have  to  plant  a  specified  percentage  of 
the  base  to  feed  grains  or  an  authorized 
substitute  to  avoid  a  loss  of  history. 

The  Secretary  could  authorize  pay- 
ment for  additional  set-aside  and  for 
public  access  and  he  could  authorize 
specified  crops  on  set-aside  acres. 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation  sales 
policy  for  unrestricted  use  would  be  a 
minimmn  of  115  percent  of  the  national 
average  loan  rates,  plus  reasonable  carry- 
ing charges. 

For  feed  grains  a  producer  would  have 
to  plant  at  least  45  percent  of  his  base 
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acres  or  he  could  lose  up  to  20  percent 
of  the  base  the  following  year. 

If  no  plantings  were  made  for  3  con- 
secutive years,  the  base  would  be  re- 
moved. 

However,  the  Secietar>'  n^ay  authorize 
planting  of  wheat  or  soybeans  as  substi- 
tutes for  feed  grains  to  retain  history. 

Farmeis  wlio  were  prevented  from 
planting  due  to  natural  disaster  would     longer  exist  in  the  county.  And  transfer 


be  a  provision  to  protect  the  acreage  not 
planted  due  to  natural  disaster. 

Also  provided  for  in  the  cotton  pro- 
gram would  be  the  sale,  lease,  or  owner 
transfer  of  allotments.  Out-of-county 
transfers  by  sale  or  lease  within  a  State 
would  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
ASC  County  Committee.  ba.scd  on  find- 
ings that  a  demand  for  the  allotment  no 


not  lose  their  base. 

The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to 
adjust  farm  bases  from  a  ixKil  made  up 
of  acreage  released  by  farmers  no  longer 
producing  feed  grains. 

For  upland  cotton  there  would  be  no 
quotas,  but  there  would  be  a  national 
cotton  production  goal  which  would  be 
the  oflftake  plus  '•>  percent,  and  the  car- 
ryover goal  would  be  at  not  less  than  50 
percent  of  the  offtake. 

The  national  allotment  would  be  es- 
tablished at  the  expected  domestic  con- 
sumption rate,  plus  up  to  25  percent  ad- 
ditional. But.  in  1971  the  allotment 
would  be  set  at  11.5  million  acres.  Allot- 
ments would  be  apix)rtioned  to  the 
States  on  the  basis  of  their  preceding 
5-year  histor>'. 

The  loan  rate  for  unland  cotton  would 
be  set  at  90  percent  of  the  estimated 
average  world  price — based  on  middling 
1-inch  upland  cotton.  Support  for  cot- 
tonseed would  be  optional. 

The  payment  rate,  plus  the  average 
market  price  at  the  designated  spot 
markets  during  the  first  5  montlis  of  the 
marketing  year  must  equal  35  cents  per 


of  allotments  because  of  natural  disaster 
would  be  auiho -i/ed. 

Title  7  of  the  bill  would  extend,  with- 
out chanse.  the  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
velopment and  .Assistance  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended.  This  i?  commonly  known  as 
Public  Law  480. 

In  title  8 — the  general  and  miscellane- 
ous title — there  are  provisions  for  con- 
tinuing the  cropland  conversion  pro- 
gram at  a  level  of  SIO  million  per  year. 
This  is  a  program  that  helps  producers 
shift  their  cropland  to  other  income  pro- 
ducing purposes  on  a  contract  ba.sis. 

The  Greenspan  program,  which  assists 
local  governments  in  acquiring  farm- 
land for  such  purposes  as  parks,  recrea- 
tional areas  and  the  like  will  be  con- 
tinued. The  bill  author^.-^es  a  SIO  million 
progiam  for  Greenspan. 

Also  contained  in  title  8  are  these  mis- 
cellaneous provisions:  The  current  ex- 
emp'i-ion  from  marketing  quotas  for 
boiled  peanuts  would  be  continued. 

Farmers  or  other  landowners  who  do 
not  desire  to  hold  an  allotment  on  any 
crop  und?r  a  Government  program  may 
voluntarily  relinquish  it.  This  would  be 


pound,  but  the  payment  rate  may  not  be     a  permanent  provision. 


less  than  15  cents  per  poimd. 

The  payment  would  be  made  on  an 
acreage  planted  within  the  farm  allot- 
ment. If  90  percent  or  more  of  the  al- 
lotment is  planted,  the  entire  allotment 
would  be  considered  planted  for  pay- 
ment purposes.  Payments  would  be  based 
on  the  average  yield  of  the  acreage 
planted  to  upland  cotton  during  the 
3  preceding  years,  adjusted  for  any 
abnormal  yield  caused  by  drought,  flood, 
or  other  natural  disaster. 

There  would  be  a  preliminary  pay- 
ment of  15  cents  per  pound  to  be  made 
as  soon  as  possible  after  July  1. 

The  Secretary  is  also  authorized  to 
pay  for  public  recreational  access.  And 
he  could  permit  cotton  or  other  com 


And  there  would  be  an  indemnity  pro- 
gram to  reimburse  beekeepers  for  losses 
caused  by  pesticide  residues. 

To  summarize,  there  are  eight  titles  in 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970.  They  are: 
Payment  limitations,  dairy,  wool,  wheat, 
feed  grains,  cotton.  Public  Law  480,  and 
general  and  miscellaneous  provisions. 

That  briefly  is  a  summary  of  the  major 
provisions  included  in  the  bill. 

I  would  hope  my  colleagues  are  fully 
aware  of  all  the  aspects  of  the  bill  before 
they  are  asked  to  make  a  final  decision. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  j'ield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 

(Mr.  PURCELL)  . 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  has 
been  stated  so  many  times  today,  this 


rience  in  seeing  a  bill  after  many  months 
of  work  and  many  hard  decisions  being 
made,  to  find  a  bill  coming  out  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  supported  with 
27  votes  for  it  and  six  votes  against  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  be  as  truthful  as 
possible,  this  is  not  the  farm  bill  I  would 
ha\e  chosen,  nor  I  am  convinced,  is  it 
tlie  farm  bill  that  most  members  cf  the 
Committee  on  Acriculture  would  have 
chosen,  had  they  been  given  a  choice. 
However,  it  is  the  best  bill  the  adminis- 
tration announced  it  was  willing  to  sup- 
port, and  after  over  1  year  of  committee 
deliberations,  despite  attempts  to  sub- 
stitute more  proven  theories  for  main- 
taining a  strong  agriculture,  this  is  what 
we  have  to  offer  and  I  support  it. 

I  support  it  now,  despite  the  fact  that  I 
would  have  been  far  happier  had  the 
amendments  offered  to  the  wheat  and 
feed  grains  section  of  the  bill  to  bring 
it  closer  in  line  to  past  policies  been 
adopted.  But  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee disagreed,  and  it  is  vitally  des- 
perate that  we  enact  a  workable  program 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  despite  my  past  criti- 
cisms of  this  bill.  I  do  believe,  if  it  is 
adrnjlnistered  carefully  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  that  the  bill  before  us 
envisions  a  workable  farm  program.  I 
am  personally  pleased  that  we  have  been 
able  to  retain  the  parity  concept  for 
wheat,  and  guarantees  that  the  Secre- 
tary vc\\\  expend  approximately  the 
.same  amount  during  the  3  years  of  the 
life  of  the  program  as  was  expended  dur- 
ing 1969-70. 

If  we  can  pass  this  bill.  I  personally 
pledge  my  full  support  toward  holding 
the  Secretary  to  his  word.  He  and  his  en- 
tire staff  are  all  honorable  men,  and  the 
only  reason  I  would  support  the  bill 
would  be  because  I  am  assured,  in  my 
own  mind,  thai  they  would  not  know- 
ingly destroy  the  livelihood  of  the  Na- 
tion's small  agricultural  producers. 

In  many  ways,  a  case  can  be  made  that 
this  is  a  worthwhile  program,  and  I  am 
particularly  impressed  with  the  flexibility 
it  should  give  a  producer  to  manage  his 
own  crops,  and  plant  as  he  chooses. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  well  aware  that 
this  is  not  a  perfect  bill  but  it  is  an 
honest  attempt  after  a  great  effort  to 
reach  some  sort  of  compromise  between 


modities  to  be  planted  on  set-aside  acres,     bill  was  worked  on  probably  longer  than     strongly  diverging  v^ews.  As  such,  it  is 
Sales  by  the  Commoditjs.  Credit  Cor-    any  agricultural  bill  in  recent  history.        worthwhile  and  deserving  of  the  support 
r^orotinT.   for  „nT^.<;tricted  use  would  be        I  happen  to  have  the  high  privilege     of  each  of  us:  accordingly.  I  recommend 


poration  for  unrestricted  use  would  be 
not  less  than  110  percent  of  the  loan  rate 
plus  reasonable  carrying  charges. 

Like  the  wheat  and  feed  grain  pro- 
grams there  would  be  a  loss  of  history 
clause  under  the  cotton  program — but 
release  and  reapportionment  would  still 
be  in  effect. 

The  history  loss  would  be  not  more 
than  20  percent  of  the  allotment  the  fol- 
lowing year,  if  less  than  90  percent  of  the 


happen 

and,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  honor 
of  being  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee that  deals  with  the  wheat  and  feed 
grain  section  in  this  bill. 

I  want  to  compliment  in  every  way  I 
know  how  the  members  I  am  privileged  to 
work  with  on  tliat  committee,  members 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  who  worked 
diligently  and  worked  long  hours. 

They  have  made  compromises,  with 
the  true  interests  of  the  farmers  and  con- 


its  passage. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  HallK 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate 
this  time.  I  know  it  is  growing  late.  I 
shall  not  repeat  much  of  what  has  been 
said  before,  including  today  under  the 
rule.  I  have  asked  permission  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  include 
charts  and  tables  for  Members'  study  be- 


allotment  was  planted.  The  allotment    suraers  of  this  coimti-y  at  heart,  and  1/   fore  tomorrow's  5-minute  rule. 


would  be  lost  if  there  was  no  cotton 
planted  for  3  consecutive  years.  But, 
the  Secretary  would  be  required  to  allow 
soybeans,  feed  grains,  or  wheat  to  be 
used  as  a  substitution  for  cotton  for 
history  purposes,  if  substitution  is  al- 
lowed for  feed  grains  and  wheat. 
Like  the  other  programs,  there  would 
ex VI 1713— Part  20 


compliment  each  one  of  them.  Particu- 
larlv.  I  want  to  compliment,  as  has  been 
stated  before  today,  the  effective  work 
of  the  ranking  minority  member,  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  Page  Bel- 
cher, particularly  on  this  bill  along  with 
our  distinguished  chairman  (Mr.  Poage)  , 
because  this  has  been  a  unique  expe- 


I  also  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  for 
the  last  two  Congresses — in  fact,  since 
1967 — I  have  appeared  before  this  very 
distinguished  committee.  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  and  have  testified  about  a 
plan  and  an  idea  that  has  been  growing 
and  has  been  constantly  perfected 
through  the  years  as  a  farm  pl£ui. 
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Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
bill  Whether  my  suggested  perfections 
ar-^  incorpcrated  or  not.  I  shall  vote  for 
this  bill,  not  only  because  of  my  respect 
for  the  people  who  are  in  favor  of  it,  and 
their  almost  unanimity  in  bringing  it 
out  but  because  I  am  tlioroughly  con- 
vinced that  the  entire  econoraj-.  if  in- 
deed not  the  husbandry-  o:  our  natural 
re^^ources.  depends  on  a  bill  of  this  type 
at  this  time  and  place  m  our  Nation's 

historj".  ,     ^         .^^ 

I  al;o  appeared  before  the  Committee 
on  Rules.  I  have  great  respect  for  what 
has  been  said,  particularly  here  today, 
about  the  r.eed  for  continuing  some  kind 
of  subsidy-  in  order  to  provide  the  services 
and  iincerely  assure  the  consumer  of  the 
quahtv  and  nutritious  foods  and  fiber 
stull  that  we  are  going  to  need  through- 
out the  rest  oi  our  lives  and  as  our  popu- 
lation explosion  goes  ahead. 

I  would  like  to  c--:r.p:ur.ent  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  for  reporting 
a  bill  to  amend  and  ext.nd  the  farm 
program. 

Whi'.e  not  violently  disagreeing  with 
the  Agriculture  Committee's  h?.rd  and 
di'.iEcnt  work.  I  strcnply  believe  that  my 
cropland  and  'vat^r  restoration  program, 
that  I  introduced  in  the  91st  Congress 
last  September,  is  a  sounder  approach. 
The  consumcv  must  be  the  most  inter- 
ested and  realize  the  end  product  of  the 
farmer's  production  is  human  bodic. 
Basically  this  bill  would: 
First.  Provide  for  e.-tablishine  a  crop- 
land and  water  restoration  program  un- 
der 1-  to  5-ycar  contract.s— up  to  10 
vears  for  tree  cover— i)eninnin2  during 
the  3-vear  period  1972  through  1974. 

Sc-ccnd.  Provide  for  establishing  an 
annual  cropland  restoration  pro<^ram  to 
be  offered  during  the  years  1972  through 
1974 

Third.  Repeal  authority  for  acreage 
allotments  marketing  cuot.as  and  mar- 
keting certificates  on  wheat  and  acreage \ 
allotments  on  corn,  and  specify  the  levels 
of  price  support  on  wheat,  corn.  oats.  rve. 
barley,  and  grain  sorghum,  effective  with 
specified  crop  years 

Fourth.  Prohibit  the  Commodity 
Credit   Corporation    from    makins    any 

jaic^ except  sa^es  offset  by  equivalent 

purchases — of  wheat,  corn,  oats,  rye. 
barlev  grain  sorghum,  soybeans,  or  flax- 
seed,"elTective  July  1.  197a— this  is  sub- 
iect  to  amendment — at  less  than  125 
"percent  of  the  current  support  price  for 
any  such  commodity,  plus  reasonable 
cprryin''  chpises. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman  the  backbone  of 
my  propoicd  legislation  is  soil  and  water 
restoration,  and  the  incentive  tx)  accom- 
nhsh  both,  v^ith  a  reaUsUc  profit  margin 
for  the  fanner.  This  concept  has  been 
conclusively  proven  by  master  farmer- 
conservationist.  Gene  Poirot,  of  Golden 
City,    Mo.    He    has    proved    beyond    a 
shadow   of   a   doubt   that   submarginal 
land  can  be  restored  and  that  a  profit- 
able farming  operation  can  result.  Three 
years  ago  Chairman  Poace  along  with 
Congressman  Belcher  and  a  majority  of 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee,  visited 
and  toured  the  Poirot  farm.  They  saw  a 
scientific  approach  to  farming  and  they 
can   verify   that   it   works.   Due   to   the 


success  of  this  farming  operation  and 
based  upon  the  sound  principles  Mr. 
Poirot  sets  forth  in  his  book,  'Th'-  Mar- 
gin of  Life,"  we  were  able  to  develop  and 
draft  a  farm  bill  that  would  insure  the 
farmer  adeciuate  income,  stabilize  con- 
sumer prices,  restore  the  basic  soil  and 
water  resources,  and  not  bleed  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  to  death. 

The  essential  feature  of  my  bill  iH.R. 
13717)  is  the  second  market  concept. 

Now.  ^T^.  Ciiairnian.  in  actual  cpcra- 
tion  the  second  market  would: 

First.  Buy  tons  of  a  suitable  crop  which 
by  its  growth  and  yield  would: 

Give  the  farmer  the  choice  of  sell- 
ing to  the  Goveniment  or  of  otherwise 
disixjsing  of  the  crop  on  the  market  with- 
out Government  payment. 

In  any  amount  of  tons  the  farmer 
wants  to  sell. 

At  a  fair  price  announced  each 
year,  but  above  an  approved  standard 
"su.h  as  a  minimum  wage,  parity,  or  share 
of  his  cropland, 

Grcwn  on  any  part  or  on  all  of  his 
cropland. 


Tnnrove  ti:?  degree  of  •■^cii  restora- 
tion and  water  con-^ervati-.n  accom- 
plished, and  paid  for  by  the  farmer. 

For  exatnple.  the  second  market  would 
offer  to  sweetclover — or  its  equivalent- 
growing  alone  for  1  year  and  pliwed 
under,  an  established  amount  of  S25  per 
drv  wcieht  ton.  If  the  farm  had  a  pond 
pnproved  bv  tlic  SCS  for  irrigation  and 
hood  control  or  other  pracUces  of  spe- 
cial value,  the  suitable  crop  wcu'd  be 
worth  an  established  amount  plus  a 
bonus  of  S.T  perhaps,  or  SiO  per  mn.  The 
weight  and  rent  per  acre  would  be  fig- 
ured on  the  .sp->t  by  the  fanner's  own 
county  ASCS  acent  for  the  farmer  to 
accept  or  reject  the  offer. 

This  program  would  offer  a  fair  addi- 
tional money  reward  for  good  farming. 
Not  a  stingy  amount  of  relief  for  "idling 
land"  as  in  the  soil  bank.  Not  large  sums 
'\of  money  for  surplus  control  to  those 
nn  rich  Innd  where  there  is  no  problem, 
and  one-third  as  much  per  acre  to 
those  on  poor  land,  needing  fertiluy, 
water,  and  the  money  to  bay  thern.  It 
would  keep  the  Nation's  soil  immediately 
ready  for  an  emergency  call  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  second  market  would  buy  only 
proved  results,  regardless  of  the  politi- 
cal power  a  group  might  have,  or  the 
richne^^s  of  the  soil.  It  does  not  pay  for 
storing  large  amounts  of  surplus  prod- 
ucts, or  for  large  sums  for  giving  it 
away  later. 

The  program  pays  at  a  minimum  wage, 
or  parity  level,  for  the  services  it  buys 
from  the  farmer.  Any  product  he  grows 
which  yields  less  net  income  per  acre 
is  at  once  a  siuplus,  so  he  shifts  farming 
efforts  and  the  troubles.^me  land  to  the 
second  market  provided  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  developing  its  soil  and  water 
resources  to  a  higher  level  of  more  eco- 
nomic production. 

Since  yield  per  acre,  market  price, 
transportation,  local  costs,  and  so  forth 
are  all  factors  in  net  profit,  a  change  in 
any  one  of  them  can  cause  acres  to  be 
shifted  into  or  out  of  production  under 
the  second  market  program.  This  is  far 


more  flexible  than  any  directi\e  delivered 
from  Washington,  D.C..  could  ever  be. 
because  the  indi\  idual  farmer  nrikes  the 
decision  on  his  farm. 

Another  result  will  be  a  porm.anent 
system  for  agricultural  production  with 
little  or  no  competition  from  the  oiT-the- 
farm  people  who  either  already  own  rich 
lard  or  can  restore  soil  airl  water  re- 
sources to  make  it  so,  and  thereby  gam 
income  tax  relief.  If  the  land  should  be- 
come rich,  beyond  our  food  and  f.ber 
needs,  industi-y  can  find  u.^e  for  the  prod- 
ucts It  will  grow  or  produce  at  a  low 
cost  to  ma'Ke  them  into  products  people 
will  need. 

Other  uses  for  any  extra  land  and,  or 
credits  could  well  be  environment  con- 
trols to  hold  insects  and  diseases  in 
check;  restoration  of  wildlife  habitat: 
ponds  for  farm  and  community  water 
supplies  where  nitrate  poisoning  in  wells 
becomes  a  health  hazard:  the  pre.serva- 
tion  01  virgin  stands  of  gras.ses  and  tim- 
ber: and  bcautificalion  in  general,  to 
name  a  few. 

Ore  final  advantage  t3  the  second 
market,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  the  ad- 
ministration costs  will  be  less.  Tiiere 
would  only  be  one  crop  to  measure  Par- 
ticipation would  be  checked  only  on 
those  farms  selling  to  the  second  market. 
Tliere  would  be  no  surplus  to  measure 
and  give  away.  There  woi'Jd  be  no  cost- 
shnring  for  fertilizer,  lime,  terraces  and 
manv  other  activities  now  requiring 
many  more  peoi-ie.  than  were  needed  a 
few  years  ago. 

What  I  have  offered  is  a  prescription, 
mixed  and  compounded  by  men  of  the 
soil.  A  prescription  that  might  not  be  a 
complete  cure  for  the  situation,  but  one 
that  could  act  as  a  "shot"  to  help  get 
the  patient  back  on  his  feet,  so  that  he 
could  do  some  of  his  own  doctorinu'.  and 
perhaps  even  heal  his  own  wounds,  thus 
alleviating  the  necessity  of  "round  the 
clock"  nursing,  from  his  "big  brother" 
in  Washi.ig'cn. 

Mr.  Chr-.irman  I  shall  have  the  mimeo- 
graons  and  explanatory  memos  available 
tomorrow  along  with  these  large  view- 
graphs  to  explain  the  applicabihty  and 
casv  feasibility  of  this  plan  in  the  form 
of  an  amendment  for  titles  III  through 
VI  of  the  committee  bill    It  leaves  the 
rest  of  the  bill  and  the  committee's  in- 
tent, completely  intact.  It  would  gener- 
ally substitute  cropland  and  water  res- 
toration and  a  voluntary  alternate  mar- 
ket for  subsidies  to  idle  acres.  I  com- 
mend it  to  your  consideration: 
Solving    the    Farm    Problem    Through    an 
Annual  Ckopland  Restoration  Program 
Who  benefits''  Farmers— Rural  Communi- 
ties— American   Housewife — and   Consumers. 
How?  Bv  Farmers  using  an  "alternate  mar- 
ket" provided  by  the  Government  In  buy- 
ing— Sou  and  Water  Restoration. 

A  farmer  In  Serious  Economic  Trouble 
using  the  alternate  market  would:  Increase 
his  net  profit — control  surplus — Increase  the 
productiveness  of  his  soil— u-i*hout  Increas- 
ing the  market  price  to  the  consumer  and 
without  asking  the  consumer  to  decrease  the 
price  for  what  he  sells  to  the  farmer. 

Example.  Yield  x  Selling  Price  less  Cost  = 
Net  Profit.  Any  kind  of  crop  or  livestock  can 
be  used.  Corn  is  selected  because  of  Its  pres- 
ent low  price  of  $1.00  per  bushel  and  Its  high 
production  costs.  Sweet  clover,  requiring  soU 
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res-oratlonatthefarmer5expen.se.  Is  selected  duce  and  selling  for  $30  per  acre  are  not  Purpose:  Show.ng  under  these  adverse  con- 
as  the  suitable  crop  Sweet  clover  yielding  chanced  during  the  five  ve.irs  covered  by  this  ditions  farmers  can  correct  their  problems  If 
240o"r  per  acre,  costing  $25  per  acre"to  pro-     example.  given  the  alternate-market  chance  lo  do  so. 

UNDER  PRESENT  CONDITIONS  Of  PRICE  COST  SQUEEZE 


Acies 


Net  profit 


Percent 
increase 


Total  yield 


Bushels 
reduced 


Percent 

reduced 


Yield IM 

Cost M 

Net  profit 0 


50 
5 


J55 

50 
5 


»55 

50 

5 


$55  270  0  0 

50  

5  »20  0  


EFFECTS  OF  THE  ALTERNATE  MARKET 


1st  year: 

Yield.... 

Cost 

Net 

2d  yejr: 

Yield  ... 

Cost 

Net  .... 
3d  year: 

Yield.... 

Cost 

Net 

4th  year: 

Yield.... 

Cost... 

Net..-, 
llh  year: 

Yield.... 

Cost.... 

Net 


130 

25 

5 

60 
50 
10 

60 
50 
10 

60 

SO 
10 

60 

SO 

10 


J55 
aO 

5 

30 

25 

5 

60 
50 
10 

60 
50 
10 

60 
50 
10 


J55 
50 

5 

55 
50 
5 

30 
25 

5 

60 
50 
10 

60 
50 
10 


J55 
50 

5 

55 
50 
5 

55 

50 

5 

30 

25 

5 

60 
50 
10 


$55 
50 
5 

55 

50 


55 

50 
5 

30 

25 

5 


220 


50 


18.5 


t25 

25     .. 

225 

45 

16.6 

30 

50    .  .. 

230 

40 

U.8 

35 


40 


75 


100 


235 


35 


12.  S 


240 


30 


45 


Average  eacli  year. 


125 

75 


11.1 
!i4.'8 


A  Study  of  this  five  acre,  five  year  perform- 
ance table  of  a  farmer  in  serious  economic 
trouble  reveals  the  following; 

1.  The  surplus  is  controlled.  It  is  that 
number  of  bushels  (50)  in  one  acre  that  are 
produced  at  a  break  even  point  that  doesn't 
result  in  any  net  profit  to  the  farmer.  This 
lifiy  bushels  going  to  the  market  will  de- 
press the  price  of  corn  produced  on  the  other 
lour  acres  which  represents  a  small  profit. 
The  fifty  bushels  also  depress  the  price  for 
other  farmers  who  have  richer  land  still 
producing  :\t  a  net  profit.  It  is  in  their  inter- 
est to  have  it  removed  from  the  market. 

After  five  years  in  the  program  this  man 
could  reduce  the  surplus  by  40  jyercent  tak- 
ing out  two  acres  of  his  cropland  and  still 
make  100  percent  more  net  profit  than  he 
made  to  begin  with.  See  4th  year  in  chart. 

If  the  producer  needed  it,  he  could  also 
increase  production  by  11  percent^  make  a 
net  profit  of  150  percent  without  increasing 
the  price  to  the  consumers  or  asking  the 
producer  to  take  less  for  his  products. 

2.  The  net  profit  for  the  farmer  Is  greatly 
increased,  he  could  now  better  stand  a  de- 
pressed market  price  than  five  years  before. 

3.  His  land  is  much  richer  than  this  con- 
servative table  indicates  which  means  that 
adverse  weather  conditions  will  have  less 
effects  on  his  yields. 

4.  He  has  learned  more  about  the  science 
of  agricultural  production  and  also  where  to 
go  to  get  the  Information. 

5.  The  rural  community  in  which  he  farms 
has  not  experienced  a  serious  reduction  in 
his  demand  for  supplies.  He  has  had  net 
profit  to  spend  In  increasing  amounts  each 
year.  When  he  leaves  his  farm,  the  land  can 
produce  more  effectively  than  it  could  five 
years  before,  thus  increasing  community 
wealth. 

6.  The  consumers  of  the  farm  products 
have  not  been  asked  to  pay  more  or  take  less 
and  they  are  assured  of  a  steady  supply  of 
farm  products  for  their  children  when  the 
present  farmer  leaves  the  land. 

Soil  and  water  restoration  and  conserva- 
tion are  the  vital  part  of  successful  farming 
anywhere  In  the  world.  This  Is  nature's  de- 
mand, not  that  of  man.  Farming  In  most 
cases  destroys  these  resources.  An  alternate 
market  offering  to  buy  their  restoration  Is 
most  Important. 

Why  have  a  market  buying  tons  of  a  suit- 
able crop  at  a  fixed  price  occupying  land  for 
one  year  or  more  on  any  number  of  acres? 


An  "alternate  market"  competing  with  a 
first  market  for  land  use  can  prevent  prices 
in  the  first  market  from  going  too  high  or  too 
low  and  ;'.!ll  have  the  free  working  of  supply 
and  de.niand  for  the  consumer.  Participation 
In  the  alternate  market  will  be  very  sensitive 
to  consumer  demands  in  amount  and  kind  of 
product.  For  example,  substitute  any  set  of 
figures  for  those  i:i  the  chart  based  on  yield, 
selling  pr;c?  and  costs  and  any  one  of  three 
choices  will  at  once  be  evident : 

1.  The  farmer  who  has  r.o  problem  is  net 
Interested  in  the  alternate  market. 

2.  The  famicr  who  has  a  problem  car.  n-.ikc 
more  money  producing  for  the  alternate 
marker  on  his  poorer  acres. 

3.  The  farmer  who  does  not  have  any  soil 
productive  enough  to  supply  either  the  first 
or  second  market  and  return  a  profit  at  the 
price  ofTered  in  either  market  must  quit 
farming.  The  good  economics  and  icieuce 
of  agriculture  will  te'.l  him  so. 

"To'Js"  of  a  suitable  crop  are  bought  to 
measure  degree  of  fertility  and  the  kind  of 
fertility  provided  by  the  farmer.  Also  to 
encourage  the  farmer  to  get  the  necessary 
scientific  information  so  as  to  grow  the 
largest  amount  of  tons  which  by  their  weight 
reveal  the  degree  of  restoration  he  has  done. 

"Suitable  crop"  offers  a  scientific  means 
fwT  determining  what  kind  of  land  use  is 
most  desirable.  The  best  land  use  may  be 
pasture  and  flood  control,  timber  and  wild- 
life habitat  restoration,  agricultural  pro- 
duction plus  wildlife  with  some  special  crops 
for  insect  control  and  high  income  vegetable 
and  fruit  crops.  In  some  cases  the  preserva- 
tion of  wilderness,  virgin  prairies  and  their 
native  creatures  may  be  desirable,  and  add 
beauty  to  the  landscape  and  serve  as  sources 
of  recreation. 

"Filed  price"  is  Important  so  that  a  floor 
for  agricultural  production  may  be  estab- 
lished for  earning  net  profit  below  which 
farmers  need  not  produce  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. It  also  needs  to  be  fixed  so  that  above 
it  an  increase  may  be  offered  to  encourage 
soil  and  water  restoration  to  meet  the  need 
for  our  increasing  population.  The  fixed 
price  should  begin  at  a  place  which  will  en- 
cotirage  famaers  to  return  as  much  plant  food 
to  national  cropland  as  Is  used  in  annual 
production  and  to  hold  the  soil  In  place 
and  provide  water  from  rain  fall  to  Irrigate 
It  for  the  highest  economical  production. 

"One  year"  or  more  In  the  suitable  crop 


Is  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  a  biological 
tdjUst-Tient  (if  any)  to  take  place  after  large 
amounts  of  plant  foods  have  been  applied 
r.nd  to  a!Io%  the  fanner  to  control  surplus 
productio.".. 

"Oil  cny  number  of  acres"  will  allow  a 
quick  adjustment  to  supplies,  up  or  down, 
by  the  Kind  best  equipped  to  do  so.  It  will 
also  give  farmers  a  chance  to  shift  to  some 
other  kind  of  farming  If  economic  conditions 
suggest  It. 

"Cornriiunity  and  social  betterment'  by 
encouraging  industry  to  locate  in  the  area 
to  provide  additional  employment  and  u'i- 
l;ae  local  resources. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I  yield 
3  minute.s  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  QuiE). 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  I  want 
to  commend  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Texas  iMr. 
Poace ',  and  the  ranking  mlnoritv  mem- 
ber, the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  'Mr. 
Belchek  I ,  for  really  an  excellent  job  on 
this  bill.  I  used  to  ser\'s  on  the  committee 
and  I  know  it  is  no  easy  task  to  put  to- 
gether a  farm  bill  which  is  acceptable 
and  which  we  can  enact.  I  am  going  to 
make  my  own  judgment  on  amendments 
and  see  if  there  will  be  some  I  would 
support  or  not.  but  I  will  give  my  com- 
mitment now  that  I  am  going  to  support 
this  bill.  I  think  it  is  necessary. 

First,  I  would  like  to  address  myself 
to  the  Members  of  Congress  who  feel  they 
have  only  consumers  in  their  districts 
and  feel  they  might  not  want  to  support 
this  bill.  I  ask  them  only  to  look  at 
what  will  happen  in  the  event  tliis  bill 
is  not  passed  and  we  go  back  to  the  per- 
manent law,  which  is  now^  being  called 
the  1958  law. 

Some  years  ago  we  had  the  battle  over 
the  bread  tax  and  we  were  able  to  knock 
out  the  additional  requirement  for  the 
processors  to  pay  the  additional  tax  on 
wheat.  Under  the  1965  act  it  has  been 
limited  to  5  cents.  If  this  biU  is  defeated 
and  we  go  back  to  the  permanent  law, 
the  processors  will  pay  $1.35,  and  every 
consumer  will  be  paying   through  the 
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nose  for  the  bread  that  is  bought,  to  pay 
for  the  payment  to  tiie  farmer. 

Some  vi  the  members  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  might  say  that  is  good, 
but  we  will  have  great  difficulty  with 
the  consumers  if  that  i|  done,  and  I  ask 
eveiy  Member  to  think  of  that.  If  this 
bill  is  defeated  and  we  go  back  home 
we  will  find  the  price  of  bread  will  go 
up.  and  the  consumers  will  have  to  pay 
the  added  price  of  the  certificate,  and 
the  blame  will  be  upon  us. 

No  muter  how  we  feel  that  this  bill 
does  not  do  as  well  for  the  farmer  as 
we  would  like,  it  is  far  superior  to  the 
permanent  law,  the  one  the  Democrats 
and  the  Republicans  all  were  against 
in  the  1958  act.  We  wrote  one  in  1965 
and  there  was  not  agreeuient  with  every- 
one. Some  people  were  opposed  to  it.  This 
IS  an  attempt  to  free  it  up  a  little  more 
for  the  farmer,  to  try  to  pull  up  their 
income  over  the  3-year  period.  It  is  hoped 
we  en  write  improved  legislation  at  the 
end  of  that  time.  But  I  believe  anybody 
who  feels  the  consumers  are  going  to 
benefit  by  the  defeat  of  this  bill  is  going 
to  be  entirely  mistaken. 

Lastly  I  commend  the  Members  on  the 
excellent  provision  on  dairy  and  the  class 
I  base  plan.  I  have  felt  for  a  long  time 
'i  the  class  I  base  plan  was  used  by  those 
in  deficit  areas  in  order  to  freeze  out 
everybody  else  and  drive  up  the  price,  it 
would  not  work  well.  Tliis  provision  en- 
compasses what  we  envisioned  and 
thought  of  as  the  cla.ss  I  base  plan.  It 
will  eventually  reduce  the  cost  of  the 
price  support  program. 

I  Mr.  RHODES,  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Belcher,  was  granted  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.' 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  sub-  ^ 
sidization  of  agriculture  is  not  anything 
new.  It  did  not  come  about  as  a  flash 
from  the  blue,  but  only  after  well  con- 
sidered legislative  proposals  had  been 
debated  and  enacted  by  the  Congress  and 
implemented  by  the  Executive. 

One  of  the  main  ideas  behind  the 
farm  subsidy  is  the  fact  that  the  farmer 
is  one  of  the  few  producers  of  new 
wealth.  From  an  economic  standpoint, 
most  industries  and  professions  are  proc- 
essors and  improvers  of  materiel  and 
products  which  are  presently  available 
either  in  raw  or  imfinished  state.  How- 
ever, the  farmer,  from  raw  land,  brings 
into  being  goods,  food  and  fiber  which 
were  not  previously  in  existence.  This 
is  an  economic  fact  in  life  which  was 
recognized  to  have  validity  many  years 
ago. 

Because  the  farmer  produced  new 
wealth,  his  well-being  has  always  been 
very  basic  to  the  well-being  of  the  entire 
economy.  Take  the  producers  of  new- 
wealth  out  of  any  economy,  and  you  find 
that  that  economy  will  become  sluggish 
and  Depressed.  This  is  certainly  true  of 
the  American  economy,  as  we  have  dis- 
covered in  many  instances  in  which  farm 
depressions  were  followed  immediately 
by  economic  recessions. 

Subsidies  were  also  allowed  as  a  mere 
matter  of  fair  play.  Because  the  farmer 
produces  crops  which  are  perishable  to 
varying  degrees,  he  is  at  the  mercy  of 


the  marketplace.  It  is  easy  for  persons 
who  are  well  versed  in  marketing  meth- 
ods to  keep  the  market  low  at  the  time 
the  farmer  must  harvest  and  market  his 
crop.  This  occurred  for  many  years  prior 
to  the  intervention  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
enment.  Farm  proiirams  have  given  sta- 
bility to  the  farmer  and  allowed  him  to 
market  his  crops  in  a  more  orderly, 
profitable,  and  fairer  manner. 

Tire  third  reason  for  subsidies  has  been 
that,  without  them,  there  will  either  be 
a  lack  of  production  of  food  and  fiber, 
or  the  price  of  fann  products  would  ad- 
\  ance  greatly.  In  other  words,  the  cost  of 
production  and  a  modest  profit  is  guar- 
anteed the  farmer  so  that  he  will  stay 
in  production,  and,  even  more  impor- 
tantly, the  consumer  can  be  supplied 
with  the  products  of  the  farms  at  reason- 
able prices. 

Many  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
who  think  it  is  good  politics  to  vote 
against  this  bill  or  to  vote  in  favor  of 
unrealistically  low  limitations  of  pay- 
ments to  individual  farmers  may  find 
themselves  embarrassed.  The  lack  of  a 
program  or  the  imposition  of  a  low  limi- 
tation will  either  cause  a  scarcity  of  farm 
products  or  an  increase  of  prices  which 
will  certainly  be  felt  by  the  housewife 
when  she  does  her  marketing.  If  the 
housewife  becomes  unhappy  in  the  mar- 
ket, she  may  well  extend  her  unhappi- 
ness  to  the  voting  booth. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  sure  that  there 
are  parts  of  this  bill  which  each  of  us 
would  change.  However,  in  the  main,  it 
is  a  good  bill.  I  congratulate  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Agriculture  Committee,  and 
especially  their  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Poace)  and  the  ranking 
minority  member,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  iMr.  Belcher)  on  the  fine 
work  they  have  done. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  at  the  end  of  the 
general  debate  on  tliis  bill.  We  have  been 
debating  tlris  bill  for  about  15  or  16 
montlis.  I  suppose  we  will  continue  to 
debate  it  tomorrow. 

I  believe  anyone  who  has  listened  to 
the  debate  today  will  find  that  not  a  sin- 
gle member  of  this  committee  is  100  per- 
cent satisfied  with  the  bill.  That  is  the 
reason  why  we  have  been  able  to  get  a 
bill  out  supported  by  27  members  of  the 
committee,  by  the  ranking  member,  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  have  been  reading 
some  comments  in  the  press  relative  to 
this  bill.  Some  charge  it  is  a  Democratic 
bill  and  others  that  it  is  a  Republican 
bill.  As  nearly  as  I  can  gather  from  the 
debate  here,  this  is  pretty  much  a  com- 
mittee bill  drafted  by  the  committee. 
Would  the  gentleman  have  any  comment 
on  that? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  There  was  a  whole  lot 
of  drafting  done  in  the  committee. 
I  might  say,  this  is  the  first  time  in 


20  years  I  have  been  a  cosponsor  of  a 
general  farm  bill.  In  most  of  those  years 
I  have  been  in  opposition  to  the  general 
farm  bill. 

This  bill  I  believe  cannot  be  claimed 
by  any  single  member  of  the  committee, 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  by  any  farm  or- 
ganization or  anything  else. 
Mr.  NELSEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  BELCHER.  The  reason  why  we 
were  able  to  get  tlris  bill  together  is 
everybody  had  to  give  a  little.  We  got 
together  to  discu.'^s  it.  Durin?  all  that 
period  of  time  I  believe  every  member 
of  the  committee  had  to  give  in  on  some 
particular  pet  theory  of  h.s. 

There  were  many  times  when  I  did  not 
think  there  was  any  pa«sibility  at  all  of 
getting  everyone  together.  Probably  in 
the  final  analysis  the  only  reason  why 
we  were  able  to  get  a  bill  out  is  be- 
cause everybody  began  to  realize  we  were 
going  to  be  in  a  whale  of  a  shape  if  we 
did  not  get  out  a  farm  bill. 

We  also  found  that  no  single  group,  no 
single  organization — whether  it  was  the 
coalition,  the  Farm  Bureau,  the  Repub- 
lican side  of  the  Hoase,  the  Democratic 
side  of  the  House,  the  Department  of  Ag- 
nculture  or  anybody  else — could  get  a 
farm  bill  out  all  by  themselves.  We  were 
ju.-t  pretty  much  out  in  the  stream  al- 
together, and  we  all  had  to  get  in  the 
same  boat  or  we  were  going  to  sink.  That 
is  exactly  what  we  did. 

There  will  be  amendments  offered  to- 
morrow. I  have  a  lot  of  amendments  I 
should  like  to  offer  myself.  There  are  a 
lot  of  things  about  this  bill  I  should  like 
to  change.  I  argued  loud  and  long  for 
them  in  the  committee,  as  did  many 
other  members  of  the  committee.  But  we 
all  gave  ground  in  order  to  get  a  bill. 

If  we  are  going  to  start  adopting 
amendments  here  tomorrow,  we  are  soon 
going  to  find  out  we  will  not  all  be  in 
the  same  buggy,  and  if  we  are  not  all  in 
the  same  buggy  on  tomorrow  night  or  the 
next  day  we  are  probably  going  to  be  de- 
fe.ited  on  a  farm  bill. 

A  lot  of  people  say,  "Well,  I  have 
been  wanting  to  get  rid  of  farm  bills  for 
a  long  time.  I  have  not  thought  they  were 
any  good." 

Members  have  heard  the  stories  about 
the  big  payments  to  the  big  farmers  and 
so  forth,  and  what  a  horrible  farm  pro- 
gram we  have  had. 

Well,  I  do  not  represent  a  farmer  who 
gets,  probably,  more  than  $1,000.  I  doubt 
if  I  represent  a  farmer  who  gets  $5,000, 
in  the  whole  district. 

The  reason  why  I  am  anxious  to  get 
out  a  farm  bill  is  that  I  believe  without 
a  farm  bill  we  are  going  to  kick  off  a 
depression  in  this  coimtry  and  then 
everybody  is  going  to  get  hurt. 

I  do  not  care  whether  you  live  in  New 
York  City  or  Chicago  or  what  your  job 
is.  I  do  not  care  whether  you  are  a  man- 
ufacturer or  a  broker  or  an  ordinary 
laborer.  Any  time  the  economy  of  this 
country  goes  into  a  depression  every  sin- 
/gle  person  in  the  United  States  is  going 
to  get  hurt.  My  people  who  live  in  Tulsa 
are  going  to  get  hurt  just  as  much  as  the 
farmers  are.  That  is  the  reason  why  I  am 
trying  in  every  way  I  can  to  get  this  bill 
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out.  I  have  gotten,  by  argument  with 
the  Administration  and  with  tlie  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  members  of  *iie 
committee  and  everyone  else,  the  very 
best  bill  that  we  can.  If  you  want  it,  take 
it.  If  you  do  not  want  it,  you  are  going  to 
get  hurt  worse  than  I  will. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington <Mr.  Foley). 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  one  of 
those  on  this  committee  who  were  prob- 
ably most  dissatisfied  with  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  bill  or  among  those  who 
were,  and  did  not  vote  affirmatively  to 
report  this  bill  out,  I  want  to  say  to  my 
colleagues  that  at  the  same  time  I  feel  it 
is  vitally  important  the  bill  be  passed. 

There  are  those  who  feel  at  this  junc- 
ture we  can  afford  to  put  aside  this  bill 
and  defeat  it  and  count  on  something 
coming  forward  either  in  an  extension 
of  the  1965  act  or  in  some  other  ap- 
proach. I  am  not  so  sanguine  about  it. 
We  are  in  the  late  months  and  weeks  of 
this  Concress,  and  I  think  we  undertake 
an  enormous  risk  if  this  House  does 
not  vote  to  pass  this  bill  which  is  pres- 
ently before  us.  I  had  hoped  for  some- 
thing better  for  wheat  and  feed  grain 
farmers  in  particular.  I  exerted  every  ef- 
fort in  the  committee  to  get  something 
better  and  worked  as  closely  as  I  could 
with  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Purcell)  to  that  effect,  but  at  this  junc- 
ture I  believe  it  would  be  foolhardy  for 
anvone  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  the 
Anierican  farmers  to  block  this  legisla- 
tion or  defeat  it. 

I  want  to  say  to  my  urban  colleagues— 
and  I  wish  more  of  them  were  here  to 
hear  this— if  agriculture  suffers  I  am 
sure  as  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  says — if  agriculture  suffers  a 
tremendous  recessionary  impact  by  hav- 
ing these  programs  defeated  overnight,  it 
will  be  felt  in  every  manufacturing  and 
urban  area  in  this  country.  American 
farmers  expend  $34  billion  annually  in 
the  agricultural  economy.  Three  out  of 
every  10  American  employees  are  em- 
ployed directly  or  indirectly  in  agricul- 
tural basiness.  Farmei-s  now  spend  most 
of  the  $16  billion  that  they  make  in  in- 
come in  the  consumption  of  goods  man- 
ufactured and  produced  in  this  country. 
Tlie  impact  of  the  defeat  of  this  bill 
en  the  agricultural  economics  and  im- 
mediately in  terms  of  the  national  wel- 
fare and  economy  would  be  so  startling 
and  grave  and  effective  in  bringing  about 
a  further  recession  in  our  economy  that 
I  think  it  ought  to  be  looked  upon  with 
grave  concern  by  every  American. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  use  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr,  Langen^  . 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  As  we 
have  both  seen  and  heard  during  the 
course  of  the  debate  today,  it  is  easy  to 
find  fault  with  the  legislation  that  is 
before  us.  This  serves  to  identify  the 
complexities  that  exist  in  attempting 
legislation  that  will  adequately  serve  ag- 
riculture throughout  the  Nation  with  all 
of  the  varied  geographical  conditions,  as 
well  as  the  varied  types  and  combina- 
tions of  operations. 

While  this  may  seem  to  present  a  diffi- 


cult, and  at  times  almost  an  impossible 
situation,  it  is  more  indicative  of  an 
agricultural  industry  that  is  well  estab- 
lished and  well  equipped  to  serve  the 
food  and  fiber  needs  of  this  Nation,  to- 
gether with  a  big  part  of  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

We  had  ought  not  to  be  disillusioned 
by  tlie  fact  that  there  are  some  problems 
in  attempting  to  find  a  legislative  com- 
bination that  will  serve  both  tlie  best  in- 
terests of  agriculture,  and  the  entire  Na- 
tion and  all  of  its  citizens.  The  history  of 
agriculture  throughout  the  phenomenal 
growth  of  this  Nation  has  always  con- 
tributed greatly  to  our  economic  stabil- 
iiy,  to  the  industrial  growth  of  the  Na- 
tion and  the  licalth  and  welfare  of  gen- 
eration after  generation. 

For  these  reasons  it  becomes  pertinent 
that  if  we  are  to  expect  to  continue  to 
have  economic  and  industrial  growth,  to 
maintain  the  envied  reputation  of  being 
the  best  fed  Nation  in  the  world,  and  to 
remain  an  international  power,  we  need 
to  legisl.^te  in  such  a  manner  that  agri- 
culture's future  is  a.s.surcd  of  a  rightful 
and  •■.vell-carned  place  in  both  our  eco- 
nomic and  s  cial  structures. 

There  are  endless  stalL-^tics  which  offer 
ample  ahd  undisputable  proof  that 
statements  I  have  just  made  are  true  and 
correct.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  reiterate 
many  of  them  here  today  because  the 
committee  members  have  already  placed 
them  before  you  both  emphatically  and 
eloquently.  In  addition,  they  have  pre- 
pared within  the  committee  a  compila- 
tion of  information  relating  to  agricul- 
ture entitled  'Food  Costs  and  Farm 
Prices"  which  are  most  convincing. 

But  let  me  just  refer  to  a  couple  of 
statistics  that  will  serve  to  identify  for 
each  of  us  the  importance  of  our  deci- 
sions during  today  and  tomorrow.  I  have 
already  made  reference  to  agriculture's 
great  contribution  to  the  industrial  and 
econonnc  growth  of  this  Nation.  There 
is  one  very  simple  statistic  that  emphas- 
izes this  more  emphatically  than  any 
combination  of  words  can  do.  It  is  a  fact 
as  stated  by  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee that  the  cost  of  food  to  the  Amer- 
ican populace  amoimts  to  only  16 '2 
cents  out  of  the  net  income  dollar.  The 
significance  of  this  is  that  it  also  reveals 
that  there  is  left  out  of  that  income  dol- 
lar 83 '2  cents  with  which  to  purchase 
other  commodities.  It  is  tins  money  that 
has  provided  the  great  domestic  market 
for  manufactured  goods  of  every  descrip- 
tion, whether  it  be  automobiles,  snow- 
cats,  housing,  or  any  and  all  of  the  rest 
of  the  many  comforts  that  we  enjoy. 

Compare  it  to  other  nations,  several  of 
which  the  price  of  food  is  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  income  dollar,  and  one 
can  easily  see  why  their  industrial  growth 
is  not  comparable  to  ours.  Consequently, 
every  citizen  owes  a  great  debt  to  the 
American  farmer,  not  only  because  he 
has  been  provided  with  food  cheaper 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  world  when 
related  to  income,  but  also  for  the  many 
other  conveniences  he  has  shared  and 
enjoyed  throughout  the  years.  May  you 
also  remember  that  farm  programs  have 
been  a  substantial  part  of  this  contribu- 
tion during  the  past  35  years  or  more. 


One  other  statistic  that  we  had  not 
ought  to  forget:  while  the  Nation  has 
struggled  with  a  continuing  inflation  over 
the  years,  the  1969  prices  received  by 
farmers  were  4  percent  lower  tiian  in 
1952  which  is  the  last  year  when  farm 
prices  were  equivalent  to  100  percent  of 
parity.  Yet  during  that  time  the  retail 
food  prices  were  up  29  percent.  Now  let 
us  not  let  it  be  said  that  farm  prices 
have  been  the  influencing  factor  in  the 
increases  of  retail  food  prices,  for  they 
can  be  accounted  for  only  when  you  con- 
sider the  increased  costs  of  doing  busi- 
ness which  the  farmer  has  also  had  to 
bear.  We.  of  course,  could  not  quote  sta- 
tistics like  that  were  it  not  for  one  un- 
disputed fact,  for  it  tells  us  very  clearly 
of  the  efficiency  of  American  agriculture. 
Had  it  not  been  for  their  abUity  to  pro- 
duce efficiently,  our  farmers  would  have 
gone  out  of  business  long  ago  in  view  of 
those  facts. 

The  productirity  of  the  American  farm- 
worker increased  at  the  rate  of  6  percent 
a  year  during  the  1960's  while  the  man- 
hour  output  in  ncnagricultural  mdustrj- 
increased  by  only  3  percent  a  year.  It  has 
generally  been  accepted  that  such  ac- 
complishment in  our  system  should  also 
produce  like  rewards.  Here,  however,  is 
the  identity  of  an  often  repeated  expres- 
sion—farm problems  exist.  For  the  in- 
come to  the  producer  of  food  and  fiber 
has  not  anywhere  near  kept  pace  with 
the  income  of  other  sectors  of  our  popu- 
lace and  economic  structure. 

With  these  facts  in  mind,  it  should 
become  obvious  that  this  bill  should  at- 
tempt to  correct  and  improve  this  eco- 
noniic  inequity.  Let  us  not  kid  ourselves 
into  thinking  that  it  does,  however.  It 
will  do  well  if  it  can  even  hold  farm  in- 
come at  present  levels.  It  is  the  very  min- 
imum that  we  can,  with  any  degree  of 
reasonableness,  offer  to  the  farmers  and 
rural  America.  It  is  not  surprising,  as  has 
been  stated  before,  that  there  are  many 
farm  people,  groups  and  associations, 
who  are  completely  dissatisfied  with  this 
legislation.  It  becomes  obvious  the  bill 
does  not  solve  the  inequity  that  I  re- 
ferred to  a  moment  ago.  It  does  not  even 
offer  any  resemblance  of  reward  that 
these  folks  have  so  diligently  earned  dur- 
ing all  the  years  of  our  historj',  whether 
at  peace  or  at  war. 

However,  this  House  Is  faced  with  a 
most  difficult,  complex,  and  yet  impor- 
tant decision.  For  it  appears  that  fol- 
lowing the  length  of  time  in  which  de- 
liberations have  taken  place  on  this  leg- 
islation, dating  way  back  to  last  year,  the 
bill  before  us  represents  the  best  that 
the  committee  could  produce  and  arrive 
at  an  acceptable  common  agreement. 
They  have  worked  hard  and  long  and  are 
deserving  of  compliment.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  Secretary 
have  worked  just  as  diligently  in  at- 
tempting to  work  with  the  Committee 
to  find  a  ground  of  common  acceptance 
that  would  at  least  grant  assurance  that 
agriculture  is  not  going  to  take  a  fur- 
ther step  backward.  And,  so  it  seems  that 
the  question  resolves  Itself — Shall  it  be 
this  bill,  or  none  at  all?  All  of  you  know 
I  am  sure  that  with  that  alternative, 
there  can  be  only  one  choice — this  bill. 
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It  would  seem  that  there  are  still  three 
areas  in  which  this  bill  could  be  amended 
to  improve  it  and  yet  not  chan?;e  its 
structure,  objective,  or  cost  to  such  ex- 
tent tliat  It  would  become  undesirable  in 
any  significance.  The  changes  I  have  in 
mind  are  these: 

Fii-t.  tiiere  is  no  good  rea.son  whatso- 
ever why  tlie  loan  rates  en  either  wheat 
or  feed  grains  should  be  permitted  to 
range  at  the  Secretaiy's  discretion  from 
0  to  100.  or  0  to  90  percent  of  parity. 
Quite  obviously  any  loans  at  0,  10.  20,  30. 
or  40  percent  are  of  no  consequence  to 
anyor.e.  The  very  minimum  might  well 
be  30  percent  or  even  higher. 

Second,  if  we  have  any  intention  what- 
soever to  improve  the  market  prices,  then 
the  resale  price  of  commodity  credit 
stocks  should  surely  be  set  at  a  level 
hiLiher  than  is  authorized  in  this  bill.  It 
is  sheer  folly  that  these  stocks  should 
have  the  effect  cf  reducing  prices  at 
such  time  as  the  program  may  h.ave  been 
successful  to  ti:e  deijree  of  having 
created  some  improvement  in  prices. 

Third,  the  parity  concept  as  applied  to 
feed  grains  should  be  retained  much  the 
same  as  tlie  bill  provides  for  wheat.  Once 
that  parity  concept  is  lost,  it  will  be  dif- 
ficult to  regain  it  and  it  is  the  only  com- 
parison whereby  farm  prices  are  stipu- 
lated m  a  maruier  that  reflects  the  con- 
tinuous increased  costs  of  production  and 
the  effec*^s  of  inflation.  In  the.'ie  days 
when  these  increased  costs  are  serious 
problems  to  so  much  of  the  rest  of  the 
populace,  we  cannot  afford  to  leave  an 
industry  as  large  and  significant  as  agri- 
culture without  acknowledging  the  prob- 
lems created  for  them. 

However.  I  do  hope  that  even  as  the 
bill  is  written,  the  Secretary-  and  the  De- 
partment will  pay  due  regard  to  the  fac- 
tors I  iiave  just  referred  to.  and  not  per- 
mit this  one  sector  of  agricultui-e  to  be 
shortchanged. 

It  would  be  easy  for  me  at  this  point 
to  talk  ab1^ut  legislation  that  I  have  in- 
troduced which  involves  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent approach  to  the  problem  and  is 
aimed  directly  at  creating  Improved 
market  prices.  However,  at  this  stage,  it 
wou;d  seem  rather  superficial  to  do  so. 

I  do  acknowledge,  however,  that  one 
of  the  desirable  factors  in  the  bill  before 
u.s  is  that  it  does  pre-sent  a  greater  lee- 
way for  the  individual  farmer  in  the 
planting  of  crops  v.nthin  the  wheat  and 
feed  grain  programs.  This  is  a  recom- 
mendati-j!i  that  I  have  made  en  many 
occasions  and  is  also  a  part  of  the  biU 
to  which  I  referred  earlier.  While  I  find 
it  a  dilBcult  and  somewhat  disappoint- 
ing decision,  it  does  seem  that  in  view 
of  the  present  circumstances  that  con- 
front us  legislatively,  politically,  and 
practically,  I  do  not  have  much  choice 
but  to  support  the  bill  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  do  the  same.  It  would  be  my 
desire  tliP.t  we  might  have  done  better 
for  the  farmer  in  rural  America. 

However,  in  view  of  the  lack  of  time 
and  other  complications.  It  seems  that 
this  becomes  the  only  choice  that  we 
have  on  this  day.  I  would  share  and  rec- 
ommend the  hope  if  this  bill  becomes 
the  law  of  the  land  that  durmg  this  next 
3-year  period,  some  constructive  and  dil- 
igent study  be  directed  to  any  and  all 


means  and  objectives  which  can  be 
achieved  by  legislation  or  produced  th^t 
will  serve  to  improve  the  inequities  en- 
dent  here  today.  Unless  we  do,  ihis  Na- 
tion may  well  face  food  and  economic 
problems  with  which  none  of  us  desire 
to  be  confronted. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  simply 
for  the  purpose  of  emphasizing  the  point 
which  was  made  by  my  friend  from  Ok- 
lalioma  that  this  bill  is  a  workable  bill 
as  it  stands.  It  is  a  bill  that  has  support 
from  a  great  many  sources,  none  of 
whom  finds  it  entirely  satisfactory  but 
all  of  whom  have  agreed  that  it  is  the 
best  we  are  going  to  get.  It  is  something 
that  we  can  get.  This  is  an  opportunity 
to  give  to  our  farmers  an  additional  $3.5 
billion  in  spending  power,  which  is  im- 
portant not  only  to  oiir  farmers  but  to 
our  whole  economy.  It  is  vital  to  our 
whole  economy,  in  my  judgment. 

But  the  bill  will  not  achieve  those  re- 
sults if  it  is  butchered  up  on  the  floor 
tomorrow.  Tiie  important  thing  is  that 
this  bill  is  now  in  a  form  which  has  gen- 
eral support.  It  has  what  I  believe  is 
the  maximimi  support  that  we  can  get 
for  it.  If  we  begin,  each  one  of  us.  trying 
to  put  our  own  brand  on  it — and  I  have 
just  as  many  reservations  as  anybody 
has — we  are  going  to  kill  the  bill.  I  am 
not  going  to  offer  any  amendments  and 
I  do  not  propase  to  support  any  except 
the  committee  amendment.  I  hope  the 
members  of  the  committee  and  I  hope 
the  Members  of  Congress  will  go  along 
wltlv  us  in  not  supporting  other  amend- 
ments. I  know  tliere  will  be  some  very 
meritorious  amendments  offered,  but  we 
have  a  balance  now  which  can  pass.  If 
we  destroy  that  balance  we  are  going  to 
lase  our  entire  chance,  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  should  take  that  chance.  I  think 
we  had  better  pass  the  bill  as  it  is. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairm.an.  talking  about  how- 
much  difference  of  opinion  there  is,  I 
know  a  lot  of  people  must  think  that 
when  you  try  to  write  a  farm  bill  people 
just  cannot  get  together.  Well,  when  you 
try  to  write  a  labor  bill  all  tlie  labor  peo- 
ple are  in  the  same  boat.  When  you  start 
writing  a  farm  bill  you  have  about  265 
different  commodities  that  are  produced 
in  this  country,  and  you  have  all  kinds 
of  geographical  conditions. 

I  remember  one  time  when  I  started 
out  on  one  of  the  hearings  that  we  had 
across  the  country,  that  cattle  were  very 
cheap,  and  so  many  of  the  people  in 
Oklahoma  were  raising  cain  about  the 
fact  that  cattle  were  so  low.  And  then  I 
was  up  in  Nebraska,  and  I  was  telling 
some  of  those  fellows  up  there.  I  said: 

You  know,  it  JUBt  beats  the  dickens  how 
low  cattle  are. 

Well,  they  said: 

What  do  you  mean  "low"?  Why.  you  dog- 
gone Oklahomans  are  getting  twice  what  the 
cattle  are  worth.  Now.  how  do  you  think  we 
can  pay  that  price  down  In  Oklahoma  and 
feed  them  corn  up  here  In  Nebraska  and  sell 
them  on  the  market  In  Chicago? 

So  I  found  out. 

And  then  we  were  up  In  the  vegetable 
area  of  New  Jersey,  and  they  said: 


Well,  now.  one  thing  that  we  do  not  do 
Is  ask  anything  off  of  the  government,  but 
we  Just  do  not  want  you  subsidizing  our 
opposition.  We  do  not  want  you  lo  let  these 
acreages  that  come  out  of  the  cotton  acreage 
be  planted  with  vegetables. 

And  5  0  re'rardless  of  what  kind  of  a 
farm  bill  you  try  to  write,  you  have  got 
all  kinds  of  different  interests. 

On  tills  bill  right  here,  when  I  was 
trying  to  get  it  balanced,  I  would  go 
down  and  pet  the  administration  to  agree 
for  i;  little  benefit  for  wheat,  and  then 
the  cotton  people  would  say.  "Now.  hs- 
ten,  if  ycu  are  going  to  do  that  for  wheat, 
then  you  iiave  got  to  do  it  for  cotton." 

And  then  the  feed  grain  people  would 
come  along  and  say,  "If  you  are  going 
to  do  it  for  wheat,  then  you  have  got  to 
do  it  for  us."  And  then  we  would  get 
evei-ybody  satisfied,  and  then  in  a  little 
bit  we  would  have  the  cotton  people 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

Then  you  would  have  the  cotton  peo- 
ple getting  a  few  extra  acres,  and  then 
the  gentleman  sitting  right  here  would 
say,  •Well,  now,  listen.  If  you  are  going 
to  do  that  for  cotton,  why  do  you  not  do 
it  as  well  for  feed  grains?"  So  that  is 
exactly  what  you  are  up  against  every 
single  time  you  try  to  write  a  farm  bill. 
And  in  this  particular  farm  bill  every- 
body has  had  to  have  their  feet  stepped 
on  just  enough  times  that  we  have  got 
kind  of  a  balance  now.  If  you  ever  upset 
that  balance  at  all,  if  we  adopt  one 
amendment  that  helps  feed  grains  to- 
morrow, the  cotton  people  will  vote 
against  the  bill. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding,  and  I  would  like  to  explain 
this  much  about  the  mechanics  tomor- 
row on  the  bill.  Of  course  there  will  be  a 
committee  amenJment  w'hich  we  con- 
sider as  a  part  of  the  bill;  it  relates  to 
this  limitation  on  payments,  and  it  will 
be  the  first  thing  that  will  be  offered. 
And  of  course  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  the  committee  offers  that  as  a  com- 
mittee amendment  rather  than  as  a  part 
of  the  bill,  in  order  that  those  who  feel 
that  they  must  vote  for  a  limitation  on 
payments  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
do  so  by  a  separate  vote  on  an  issue 
which  they  can  support  affirmatively. 
This  provides  the  opportunity  for  every- 
one who  bc;lieves  that  he  must  vote  for  a 
limitation  of  payments  to  have  an  af- 
firmative vote.  That  is  the  reason  It  is  of- 
lered  as  a  separate  amendment. 

I  thank  tlie  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DENT,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose 
H.R.  18546.  It  is  legislation  that  is  ill 
conceived  and  ill  advised.  It  continues 
American  agriculture  in  an  imfortunate 
direction,  and  is  not  good  for  the  type 
of  farms  and  farmers  we  have  in  my 
home  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

This  bill  Is  nothing  more  than  an 
extension  of  the  ineffective  and  outra- 
geously expensive  Food  and  Agricultural 
Act  of  1965.  Instead  of  providing  an  or- 
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derly  transition  away  from  the  programs 
which  have  made  farmers  dependent  on 
payments  from  the  Federal  Treasury, 
H.R.  ir.546  would  actually  expand  and 
extmii  payments  for  another  3  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  continue  our  present 
course  is  ludicrous.  The  1965  act  has  not 
done  v.hat  its  proponents  promised.  It 
has  not  improved  the  farmers'  parity 
position.  It  has,  in  fact,  raised  costs  to 
taxpayers,  failed  to  increase  farm  ex- 
ports.' and  failed  to  expand  farmers' 
domestic  markets.  Moreover,  the  1965 
act  has  failed  to  reduce — or  even  to 
stabilize — the  cost  of  food  to  consumers. 

Instead  of  extending  the  1965  act,  with 
the  minor  changes  included  in  this  bill, 
it  would  be  the  better  choice  to  pass  no 
new  legislation,  and  thereby  permit  pro- 
grams authorized  by  basic  law  to  be  put 
intocpcraticn. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  we  need  to 
change  direction  in  U.S.  farm  policy,  and 
support  the  concept  embodied  in  H.R. 
11070— tlie  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1969. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  Clerk  will  read  the  bill  by  title. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  ;n  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Agricultural  Act  of 
1970". 

COMMITTEE    AMENDMENT 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment.  Page  1.  line  5, 
insert : 

TITLE  I— PAYMENT  LIMITATION 
Sec.  101    Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision c  I  law — 

( 1 )  The  total  amount  of  payments  which 
a  person  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  under 
each  of  the  annual  programs  established  by 
titles  IV,  V.  and  VI  of  this  Act  for  the  1971, 
1972.  or  1973  crop  of  the  commodity  shall 
not  cxceeJ  $55,000. 

(2)  The  ^cr.Ti  "payments"  as  used  in  this 
section  mcludes  price-support  payments, 
set-aside  pay.ments,  diversion  payments, 
public  access  payments,  and  marketing  cer- 
tificates, but  does  not  Include  loans  or  pur- 
chases. 

(31  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
total  amount  of  payments  which  will  be 
earned  by  any  person  under  the  program  In 
effect  for  any  crop  will  be  reduced  under  this 
section,  the  set-aside  acreage  for  the  farm 
or  farms  on  which  such  person  will  be  shar- 
ing in  payments  earned  under  sxich  program 
shall  be  reduced  to  such  extent  and  In  such 
manlier  as  the  Secretary  determines  ^^-111  be 
fair  and  reasonable  In  relation  to  the  amount 
of  the  payment  reduction. 

(4)  The  Secretary  shall  Issue  regulations 
defining  the  term  "person"  and  prescribing 
such  rules  as  he  determines  necessary  to  as- 
sure a  'air  and  reasonable  application  of 
such  limitation:  Provided.  That  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  which  limit  payments  to 
any  person  shall  not  be  applicable  to  lands 
owned  by  States,  political  subdivisions,  or 
agencies  thereof,  sj  long  as  such  lands  are 
farmed  primarily  In  the  direct  furtherance 
of  a  public  function,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 
The  motion   was   agreed   to. 
Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 


the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair, 
Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  (H.R.  18456)  to  establish  im- 
proved programs  for  the  benefit  of  pro- 
ducers ana  consumers  of  dairy  products, 
wool,  v.heat,  feed  grains,  cotton,  and  oth- 
er commodities,  to  extend  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended  and  for  other 
purposes,  had  come  to  no  resolution 
thereon. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
e:';tcnd  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material  at  that  point  in  the 
Recort  during  the  tributes  made  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the  late  Hon- 
orable Michael  J.  Kirwan. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  who 
spoke  in  tribute  to  the  late  Honorable 
Michael  J.  Kirwan  be  privileged  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate,  by 
Mr.  Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  <H.R.  17548  >  entitled  "An  act  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  sundry  independ- 
ent executive  bureaus,  boards,  commis- 
sions, corporations,  agencies.  oflBces,  and 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  House  amendments  to 
the  Senate  amendments  numbered  7,  30, 
39,  and  55. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  COMMISSION  ON  THE  BANK- 
RLTFTCY  LAWS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  2iai.  Public  Law  91- 
354,  the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of 
the  Commission  on  the  Bankruptcy 
Laws  cf  the  United  States  the  following 
Members  on  the  part  of  the  House: 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  Wiggins. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  TO  IN- 
VESTIGATE CAMPAIGN  EXPENDI- 
TURES 

The  SPKAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  House  Resolution   1062,  91st 


Congress,  the  Chair  appoints  as  members 
of  the  Special  Committee  to  Investi- 
gate Campaign  Expenditures  the  follow- 
ing Members  of  the  House: 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts,  chair- 
man; Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa;  Mr.  Anderson 
of  Tennessee;  Mr.  Deiine;  and  Mr.  Kyl. 


PAYMENT  LLMITATION  AIvIEND- 
MENT  TO  FARM  BILL 

I  Mr.  FINDLEY  n'=kcd  and  was  given 
permissitn  to  addiess  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter.' 

Mr.  FENDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  un- 
derstand the  parliamentary  situation. 
the  first  item  of  legislative  btislness  to  be 
considered  wlien  the  House  convenes  to- 
morrow v.ill  be  title  I  of  the  farm  bill, 
the  payment  limitation  title.  The  next 
of  the  title  which  is  in  the  form  of  a  com- 
mittee amendment  has  been  read  by 
the  Clerk,  which  makes  it  the  pending 
business  cf  the  Hotise. 

As  I  understand  the  parliamentary 
situation,  an  amendment  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment  or  a  substitute  to  the 
committee  amendment  would  then  be  in 
order.  I  would  like  to  give  notice  to  my 
colleagues  in  the  Chamber  that  at  that 
time  I  will  be  en  my  feet  seeking  recog- 
nition for  the  purposes  of  offering  a  sub- 
stitute to  the  committee  amendment.  It 
is  my  conviction  that  the  committee 
amendment  establishes  at  much  too  high 
a  level  the  limitation  en  payments. 

I  am  aware  that  this  $55,000  per  crop 
limit  as  provided  in  the  committee 
amendment  does  represent  an  advance. 
For  6  years  I  have  been  seeking  at  every 
opportunity  to  establish  in  our  farm  pro- 
grams a  limitation  on  the  total  amount 
that  any  individual  farmer  can  receive. 
The  House  on  several  occasions  has  by 
record  vote  established  in  its  version  of 
an  appropriation  bill  or  a  legislative  bill 
a  $20,000  level,  but  unfortimately  the 
opposition  of  the  other  body  has  caused 
this  to  be  deleted  before  tliat  particular 
bill  became  law. 

This  year  the  situation  is  different.  It 
is  much  improved.  The  other  body  has 
finally,  at  long  last,  accepted  the  $20,000 
limit.  This  was  done  when  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  the  jtmior 
Senator  (Mr.  Smith'  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  the  agriculture  appropriation 
bill.  This  provided  a  hmitaticn  cf  $20,000 
per  person,  and  it  was  accepted  by  the 
Senate  by  a  surprising  margin  on  a  rec- 
ord vote.  It  surprised  many  of  us  on  the 
House  side  and  delighted  those  of  us  who 
like  myself  have  been  trj-ing  for  many 
years  to  establish  a  limitation  at  a  re- 
sponsible level. 


LEGISLATIVE  REORGANIZATION 
ACT  OF  1970 

(Mr.  SCHWENGEL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.' 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
now  more  than  3  weeks  since  the  reor- 
ganization bill  was  first  considered  on  the 
floor  and  we  have  yet  to  complete  con- 
sideration of  the  first  title  of  the  bill. 
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This  is  without  question,  one  of  the  most 
important  bills  to  be  considered  by  this 
House  in  several  years,  and  the  prog- 
ress that  it  has  made  up  to  this  point 
is  a  disarace. 

Tlie  Coniircss  is  badly  in  need  of  re- 
form. ai:id  tliis  bill  as  introduced,  was  a 
step  m  the  right  direction  though  an 
inadequate  step.  Those  amendments 
wliich  have  been  succe&^ful.  have  made 
the  bill  more  acceptable.  Much  of  im- 
portance has  already  been  omitted.  Some 
of  the  leadership  has  used  the  scare  tac- 
tic of  warning  that  a  -loadtxi  down"  bill 
would  not  pass,  in  spite  of  clear  spirit  on 
the  part  of  a  majority  of  the  Members 
on  tiie  side  of  sweeping  comprehensive 
reform.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  many  of  the  amendments 
which  have  been  adopted,  as  well  as 
some  which  have  been  rejected,  would 
serve  to  "lighten  the  load"  with  respect 
to  passing  this  bill. 

The  kind  of  rearguard  action  in  which 
some  have  been  engaged  has  served  not 
onlv  to  delay  the  proceedings,  but  also 
to  damage  severely  the  bill's  chances  of 
final  passage  and  approval  by  both 
Hou.ses. 

A  bill  as  important  as  this  one  should 
certainly  be  given  top  priority  during 
the  period  that  it  is  under  consideration, 
but  the  leadership  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  has  seen  fit  to  ••elegate  this  bill  to 
the  late  hours  of  the  sessions,  leaving  in- 
adequate time  each  day  for  full  con- 
sideration, and  then  refusing  to  stay  late 
in  order  to  complete  action  on  the  bill. 
This  bill  should  be  given  top  priority 
every  day  until  final  action  is  taken. 

I  would  e.vpect  the  American  people  to 
lose  a  great  deal  of  confidence  in  the  Con- 
gress if  they  realized  the  manner  in 
which  their  leaders  have  acted  when 
faced  with  significant  attempts  at  re- 
organization and  reform  of  the  Congress. 
Honestly,  this  lack  of  confidence  is  one 
of  the  main  reasons  for  the  bill  in  the 
first  pluce.  Let  us  not  lose  what  we  are 
trying  to  regain.  I  call  upon  the  rank  and 
file  Members  of  this  body  to  persuade 
the  leadership  to  complete  consideration 
of  this  bill  before  we  recess  next  week, 
a  mere  2  or  3  weeks  after  we  should  have 
acted,  in  order  that  the  Senate  have  a 
chance  to  consider  it.  Othenvise,  final 
passage  will  be  late  at  best,  and  the  bill 
coiild  easily  die  in  limbo  between  the  two 
bodies. 


Remarks  op  Congressman  Addabbo,  in 
Support   op   H.R.   2076 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In  support  of  H.R. 
2076.  a  bill  to  authorize  withholding  of  city 
income  taxes  from  the  compensation  of  Fed- 
eral employees.  I  am  a  co-sponsor  of  this 
legislation  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
In  favor  of  this  measure,  which  would  provide 
assistance  to  thousands  of  federal  employees 
who  are  subject  to  city  income  taxes. 

In  New  York  City  alone  there  are  thou- 
sands of  postal  workers,  customs  employees 
and  persons  employed  by  other  federal  agen- 
cies who  do  not  have  the  protection  of  with- 
holding on  Income  of  New  York  City  income 
tax.  This  can  produce  hardship  and  financial 
dlfflcuUles  at  the  end  of  the  year  when  a  huge 
tax  burden  is  suddenly  Imposed  in  one  lump 
sum  on  the  employees. 

H.R.  2076  is  designed  to  bring  relief  to  fed- 
eral employees  without  creating  any  undue 
workload  on  the  federal  government  acting 
in  its  capacity  as  employer.  I  urge  your  sup- 
port of  this  bill. 


REMARKS  OF  CONGRESSMAN  AD- 
DABBO ON  H.R.  2076.  WITHHOLD- 
ING CITY  INCOME  TAXES 

(Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.* 

Mr,  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  during  the  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  2076,  my  colleague  and 
friend  from  New  York,  Mr,  Addabbo,  a 
key  supporter  of  this  measure  asked  me 
for  time  to  speak.  Learning  that  time 
was  not  available,  he  asked  me  to  submit 
his  remarks.  In  the  rush  of  business.  I 
neglected  to  do  so.  Today,  I  submit  his 
remarks  and  thank  him  for  his  keen  in- 
terest and  strong  support  of  this  meas- 
ure: 


THE  NEED  FOR  A  BALANCED  AND 
EFFECTIVE  PROGRAM  TO  COPE 
WITH  NARCOTIC  ADDICTION 

I  Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.  > 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
years,  national  attention  has  been  drawn 
to  the  wildly  surging  rate  of  narcotics 
addiction,  and  we  have  been  continually 
cautioned  about  the  tragic  implications 
of  this  situation.  As  a  Nation,  however, 
response  to  these  warnings  has  been  slow, 
and  our  efforts  puny  and  ineffective.  Now. 
to  our  national  shame,  the  situation  has 
burst  into  epidemic  proportions.  Nar- 
cotics addiction  has  driven  crime  rates  to 
staggering  new  highs,  gripped  many  of 
our  young  people  in  a  horrible  demeaning 
sickness,  and  caused  a  social  disorder 
that  threatens  the  very  fabric  of  our 
society. 

I  do  not  think  I  need  dv  ell  on  the 
enormity  of  the  problem.  Certainly  there 
is  none  among  us  who  is  unaware  of  the 
dangers  inherent  in  drug  use  and  abuse. 
That  such  an  outrageous  situation  wa.s 
allowed  to  develop  is  largely  the  product 
of  ineffective  legislation  in  this  area.  The 
Federal   program   that   was   established 
under  the  Narcotics  Addict  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of   1966  has  proven  it-elf  in- 
capable of  coping  with  the  problem.  In 
1968,  out  of  .some  several  hundred  thou- 
sand drug  addicti  at  large  in  this  country, 
less  than  300  were  civilly  committed  for 
treatment  under  this  program,  and  in 
1969  only  822  addicts  were  so  committed 
for  treatment.  At   the  same  time,  it  is 
equally  shocking  to  note  that  more  than 
700  known  addicts  were  refused  admit- 
tance to  the  program  on  the  grounds  that 
their  condition  was  so  severe  that  they 
were  incapable  of  rehabilitation.  When 
one  considers  that  the  typical  hard-core 
heroin  addict  currently  needs  approxi- 
mately 550,000  annually  to  support  his 
habit,  it  is  unconscionable  to  send  the 
most   hardened   addicts   back   into   the 
streets  where  they  are  liable  to  commit 
further  crime.  They  should  be  detained 
and  put  under  medical  supervision  and 
control. 

Our  responsibility  is  clear.  We  in  Con- 
gress must  act  quickly  to  develop  a  vig- 
orous program  to  meet  the  narcotics  epi- 


demic squarely  and  effectively.  Congress- 
man Peter  Rodino.  of  New  Jersey,  has 
proposed — and  I  am  cosix)nsoring— a  bill 
which  I  think  will  be  a  decisive  step  in 
the  right  direction. 

The  1966  act  laid  the  methodological 
framework  for  treating  and  controlling 
narcotics  addiction,  but  our  experience 
with  it  has  revealed  glaring  deficien- 
cies— it  must  b?  strengthened  and  better 
funded  to  become  a  viable  biUwark 
against  the  further  proliferation  of  drug 
addiction.  Presently,  the  law  allows  only 
the  addict  or  one  of  his  family  to  initiate 
a  proceeding  for  a  civil  commitment  to 
a  medical  facility :  it  neither  allows  nor 
recommends  the  authorization  of  public 
health  or  law  enforcement  officials  to 
initiate  such  proceedings  even  if  the  per- 
son is  a  known  addict  and  has  committed 
a  crime. 

Under  the  Rodino  proposal,  public 
health  officials  will  be  authorized  to  ap- 
ply to  a  Federal  district  court  for  a 
mandatory  commitment  of  the  addict  to 
a  facility  where  he  will  be  medically 
treated,  supervised,  and  controlled.  Ad- 
dicts whose  addiction  can  be  effectively 
supeiTised  and  controlled  on  an  out- 
patient basis  will  not  be  kept  in  con- 
finement, but  will  be  required  to  report 
regularly  to  a  treatment  center. 

Moreover,  this  proposal  will  permit  the 
U.S.  attorneys  to  initiate  the  medical 
commitment  of  addicts  who  are  arrested 
and  charged  with  a  crime.  Such  per.sons 
will  be  held,  treated,  supervised,  and  con- 
trolled, pending  the  outcome  of  their 
trial.  Their  treatment  will  not  operate 
to  suspend  or  reduce  any  charges  against 
them:  and,  if  acquitted,  they  will  be  re- 
quired to  continue  treatment  in  the  fa- 
cility until  the  addiction  is  brought  un- 
der control. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  both  these  legal 
measures  are  necessary  weapons  to  effec- 
tively attack  this  problem.  Yet  laws  alone 
are  useless  without  adequate  means  of 
implementation.  To  provide  these  meas- 
ures, the  proposal  authorizes  the  Presi- 
dent to  assign  to  the  narcotics  program 
any  facility  of  the  Federal  Government 
that  he  may  consider  necessary  to  imple- 
ment and  expedite  its  objectives.  This, 
of  course.  Involves  giving  the  President 
considerable  latitude  in  this  area,  but 
it  is  felt  that  the  severity  of  the  narcotics 
problem  wan-ant5  this  unusual  measure. 
I  hope  that  we  can  work  together 
toward  a  balanced  and  effective  program 
which  will  strike  at  the  source  of  the  epi- 
demic and  which  will  strive  to  abate  the 
personal  tragedy  of  drug  dependence 
and  the  public  problem  it  creates. 


WE  CONTINUE  TO  ABUSE  THE  EN- 
VIRONMENT AT  OUR  MORTAL 
PERIL 

(Mr.  LOWENSTEIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  better  part  of  last  week  a  belt  of 
poisoned  air  hung  over  the  east  coast 
from  New  York  to  Atlanta — an  area  in- 
habited by  some  40  million  people.  Had 
the  winds  been  less  kind,  the  dose  of  pol- 
lutants a  little  more  deadly,  and  the  rains 
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less  prompt,  the  damage  to  human  life 
could  have  been  incalculable. 

What  on  earth  will  it  take  to  make 
us  understand  what  we  are  doing  to  our 
world  and  to  ourselves?  How  many  near 
misses  will  it  take  before  we  rouse  our- 
selves to  the  perils  threatening  the  en- 
vironment on  wliich  we  are  all  depend- 
ent for  survival? 

Had  this  threat  to  the  life  and  health 
of  the  American  people  come  from  a 
foreign  power,  we  would  have  declared 
a  national  emergency,  mobilized  money 
and  manpower,  and  acted  to  relieve  the 
cri.sis  before  it  destroyed  us. 

Yet,  though  everyone  agrees  that  a 
massive  national  effort  is  urgently  re- 
quired if  we  are  to  avert  catastrophe,  a 
dream-like  immobilism  pervades  the  re- 
sponse to  the  inoblem. 

Requests  for  appropriations  for  air  and 
water  pollution  control— even  thet-e  le- 
quests  are  inadequate— are  regularly 
sliced  by  the  Congress  and  the 
Administration. 

Our  peculiar  notion  of  national  pri- 
orities permit^s  the  development  of  multi- 
billion-dollar  air  polluters  and  noise  pro- 
ducers such  as  the  supersonic  transport, 
while  the  development  of  low  emission 
aircraft  and  auto  engines  languishes. 

Endle-^s  billions  of  dollars  are  funneled 
annually  into  a  network  of  pollution- 
spawning,  neighborhood-destroying  ur- 
ban freeways,  while  comparatively  small 
mass  transit  appropriations  are  held  for 
ransom  until  the  highway  lobby  extracts 
its  tribute. 

Some  Federal  agencies  are  among  the 
leading  producers  of  the  pollutants  other 
Federal  agencies  are  desperately  trying 
to  eliminate— a  circumstance  in  which 
we  misht  find  it  cheaper  to  throw  tax 
money  directly  down  a  sewer  and  elimi- 
nate the  middle  man. 

E\en  in  those  instances  where  Con- 
gress has  legislated  against  pollution,  its 
intent    is    o^ften    sabotaged    by    Federal 
agencies  and  ofHcials  who  will  not  en- 
force the  law  no  matter  how  creat  the 
provocation.  The  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration's nonadministration  of  the 
Aircraft  Noise  Abatement   Act  of   1968 
provides  a  sorry  case  in  point,  although 
bv  no  means  the  only  one. 
"it    looks    like    environment,    like    the 
weather    may    be    destined    to    become 
something  which  everyone  talks  about 
but  which  no  one  does  anything  about 
As  a  result,  the  greatest  beneficiaries  of 
the  new  awareness  of  the  danger  to  man's 
natural  habitat  have  been  the  Nation's 
advertising  agencies.  Great  corporations 
vie  with  each  other  in  expressing  con- 
cern over  the  environment — just  as  they 
vie  with  earh  other  in  exploiting  it.  In- 
dustrial giants— some  of  them  the  worst 
polluters— spend  millions  to  sing  of  the 
day  when  the  lion  and  the  lamb  can  lie 
down  amidf  t  steel  mills  and  oil  refineries 
to  the  mutual  benefit  of  all  concerned 
parties.  One  wonders   how  many  trees 
have  been  needlessly  fed  into  the  pulp 
mills  to  satisfy  the  vanity  of  the  Nation's 
leading  polluters.  Words  have  become  a 
substitute  for  acts,  and  expressions  of 
concern  a  means  of  absolution  for  crimes 
against  the  earth. 
The  most  disturbing  aspect  of  this 
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spectacle  is  that  the  lives  of  millions  of 
Americans  hang  in  the  balance.  Even 
a  partial  list  of  the  dangers  the  future 
may  hold  offers  ample  cause  for  alarm. 

Continued  air  pollution  could  make 
"killer  fogs"— such  as  the  one  that  killed 
4.000  persons  in  London  18  years  ago — 
routine  occurrences  in  large  American 
cities.  , 

The  practice  of  using  the  Nations 
rivers  as  sewers— into  which  we  dump  an 
estimated  one  million  different  chemical 
waste  products — threatens  not  only  the 
potability  of  the  water  supply  but  the 
whole  balance  of  life,  which  is  depend- 
ent on  water. 

Mercury  pollution  alone,  if  allowed  to 
continue  unchecked,  may  destroy  the 
fresh  water  fishing  industry— depriving 
the  country  of  an  important  source  of 
protein. 

The  use  of  nondegradable  pesticides 
such  as  DDT  jeopardizes  the  existence  of 
dozens  of  species  of  plants  and  animals, 
including  the  bald  eagle,  the  Nation's 
symbol. 

We  are  only  now  beginning  to  dis- 
cover—after most  of  the  world's  ma- 
jor rivers  have  been  dammed— how  pro- 
foundly and  widely  "reclamation"  proj- 
ects can  alter  the  balance  of  life.  The 
Aswan  Dam  alone,  some  500  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Nile  River,  is  causing 
ecological  damage  all  over  the  eastern 
Mediterranean  Basin. 

Thor  Heyerdahl,  the  great  Norwegian 
explorer  who  recently  crossed  the  At- 
lantic in  a  papyrus  boat,  reports  that 
the  ocean  has  become  so  contaminated 
with  oil  and  other  refuse  that  large 
stretches  of  it  are  unfit  to  bathe  in. 

It  is  an  awesome  offense  to  turn  an 
ocean  into  an  open  sewer — an  offense 
that  poses  a  direct  threat  to  aU  life  on 
the  planet.  The  Niagara  of  oil.  long-lived 
pesticides,  and  poisonous  flotsam  and 
jetsam  we  annually  dump  into  the  oceans 
are  killing  the  organisms  in  sea  water 
which  release  oxygen  into  the  atmos- 
phere Many  scientists  believe  these  orga- 
nisms are  the  main  reason  the  air— into 
which  we  so  casually  dump  himdreds  of 
millions  of  tons  of  pollutants  annually— 
miraculously  seems  to  purify  itself.  It  is 
thought  bv  some  that  if  these  organisms 
become  extinct,  or  even  significantly  di- 
minished, there  could  be  major  increases 
in  the  amounts  of  carbon  dioxide  and 
carbon  monoxide  in  the  atmosphere.  It 
would  be  as  though  there  was  a  giant 
parking  garage  with  all  the  doors  and 
windows  shut— and  the  attendants  left 
the  engines  of  all  the  cars  running. 

In  view  of  this,  we  are  especially  in- 
debted to  our  distinguished  colleague. 
Richard  D.  McCarthy,  for  drawing  at- 
tention to  the  Defense  Department's  in- 
credible scheme  to  dump  2.000  tons  of 
surplus  nerve  gas— stored  in  corroding 
drums— into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  off  the 
New  Jersey  coast.  That  gas  remains 
stored  in  earth  revetments  at  Rocky 
Mountain  Arsenal,  less  than  5  miles  from 
the  end  of  the  north-south  runways  of 
Denver's  Stapleton  Airport — 18th  busiest 
in  the  worid.  Portions  of  it  wUl  remain 

there  for  at  least  2  years,  until  a  program 

of  detoxification  is  completed.  We  can 

only   hope   that  during   that   time   the 

earthquake  fault  line— which  was  lubri- 


cated into  activity  when  hundreds  of 
millions  of  gallons  of  poisonous  refuse 
fiom  the  original  manufacture  of  the  gas 
were  pumped  down  an  arsenal  disposal 
well — remains  quiescent. 

When  Col.  Frank  Borman,  the  com- 
mander ol  Apcilo  8,  looked  back  at  this 
planet  from  the  moon  on  Christmas  Eve, 
1958,  he  called  our  home  "spaceship 
Earth."  The  hard  fact  is  that  we  have  not 
run  a  taut  ship.  We  now  have  to  face  the 
terrible  possibility  that  before  tlie  cen- 
tuiT  ends  our  children  may  hear  the 
order  "All  hands  on  spaceship  Earth 
abandon  ship."  But  there  are  no  Ufe 
boats. 

There  are  some  signs,  however,  that 
the  cycle  of  indifference  and  greed  which 
seems  to  defeat  all  of  our  efforts  may  at 
last  be  breaking. 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  developments 
in  recent  weeks  has  been  a  proposal  from 
that  remarkably  foresighted  union,  the 
United  Auto  Workers,  which  once  more 
has  taken  the  lead  in  facing  up  to  urgent 
national  problems.  The  UAW  has  joined 
with  six  conservation  groups  to  suggest 
that  we  adopt  air  pollution  standards  so 
strong  that  they  would  probably  require 
an  end  to  the  internal  combustion  engine 
after  1975.  This  proposal  would  require 
1975  model  cars  to  have  exhausts  as  clean 
as  those  from  the  steam-powered,  Ran- 
kine  cycle  engine. 

The  source  of  this  suggestion,  which 
would  revolutionize  the  autc  industry,  is 
particularly  notable:  men  whose  liveli- 
hoods and  futures  are  tied  to  the  future 
of  the  automobile.  Yet  they  show  greater 
appreciation  of  their  enlightened  self- 
interest  as  auto  men  than  the  dissem- 
bling managers  of  the  industry  who  ad- 
vocate a  policy  of  environmental  token- 
ism. ^.     .  . 

The  UAW  and  the  conservationists 
have  also  suggested  that  Government 
agencies  purchase  only  those  autos  that 
can  operate  on  reduced  octane,  lead-free 
gasoline,  and  that  auto  manufacturers 
guarantee  pollution  control  devices  for 
up  to  50,000  miles. 

They  further  propose  legislation  re- 
quiring manufacturers  to  install  poUu- 
tion  control  devices  on  used  cars  at  no 
cost  to  the  customers,  and  authorization 
for  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  set  standards  for 
emissions  of  nitrogen  oxides  by  1973  in- 
stead of  1975  as  now  planned. 

These  proposals,  if  passed  into  law  and 
enforced  by  properly  staffed  and  funded 
agencies,  would  provide  a  firm  basis  for 
an  all-out  assault  on  vehicular  air  poUu- 
tion.  Equally  vigorous  steps  should  be 
taken  against  other  air  and  water  pol- 
luters. 

Against  industrial  polluters,  for  m- 
stance  a  svstem  might  be  adopted  under 
which  all  profits  derived  from  operating 
plants  which  do  not  comply  with  clean 
air  standards  might  be  attached  for  use 
in  upgrading  them.  This  technique  might 
be  particularly  useful  in  the  case  of  pub- 
licly regulated  industries,  such  as  air- 
lines which  will  not  convert  to  clean  jet 
engines  and  utiUties  which  refuse  to  in- 
stall precipitators  on  smc^e  stacks  of 
generating  plants.  Is  there  and  conceiv- 
able reason  why  those  industries  whose 
rate  of  return  is  assured  by  public  regula- 
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torv  bodies  should  be  permitted  to  lard 
their  profits  by  the  casual  poisoning  of 
their  customers? 

As  Ion?  as  we  insist  on  rewardmg  oil 
producers  and  transporters — who  are 
ar.-'.cni:  the  world's  foremost  water  pol- 
luters—with protectionist  import  quotas 
and  wildly  inflated  depletion  allowances, 
we  shou'd  at  least  condition  their  eligibil- 
ity for  this  Ip.rgess  on  their  fastidiousness, 
"prompt  passage  of  several  measures 
currently  pending  before  the  Congress 
would  also  be  useful  in  averting  ecocatas- 
trophe. I  would  particularly  commend  the 
following  bills,  which  I  have  joined  in 
sponsoring: 

H  R.  14867  would  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  permit  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  shut  down 
plants  when  weather  conditions  prevail 
which  make  further  air  pollution  an 
extreme  health  risk.  It  would  also  pro- 
vide for  compensating  workers  with  un- 
employment allowances,  the  establish- 
ment of  new  clean  air  standards,  and  for 
injunctive  relief  for  violation  of  those 
standards. 

H.R.  17199  amends  the  National  Emis- 
sion Standards  Act  to  provide  for  the 
elimination  of  automotive  air  pollution. 
It  also  broadens  the  act  to  provide  for 
regulation  of  all  hazardous  emissions 
from  all  types  of  engines,  rather  than 
confining  itself  to  certain  pollutants 
from  internal  combustion  engines. 

H.R.  17203  wo'old  permit  the  Governor 
of  a  State  to  use  part  of  the  State's  Fed- 
eral highway  funds  to  pay  any  addi- 
tional costs  incurred  in  purchasing  low- 
emission  vehicles. 

HR  17201  would  impose  an  excise  tax 
on  automobiles  based  on  their  horse- 
power and  emission  of  pollutants,  and 
use  the  revenue  to  finance  research  for 
the  development  of  low-emission  vehi- 
cles „ 

H.R.  16520  would  establish  an  Office 
of  Noise  Control  within  the  Office  of  the 
Surgeon  General. 

H  R.  14535  would  establish  a  board  to 
certify  low  emission  motor  vehicles,  and 
provide  for  Government  purchase  of 
them  if  the  costs  are  not  more  than  25 
percent  above  those  vehicles  they  would 
replace. 

H.R.  13200  would  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  prohibit  super- 
sonic commercial  flights  over  the  United 
States  until  the  problem  of  sonic  boom 
is  solved  and  its  effects  controlled. 

House  Resolution  946  amends  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  cre- 
ate a  standing  Committee  on  the  Envi- 
ronment. 

House  Joint  Resolution  505  urges  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  conserve 
the  natural  resources  and  beauty  of  the 
United  States. 

In  addition,  we  should  assure  full 
funding  for  water  pollution  control  proj- 
ects The  administration  has  consistently 
requested  appropriations  far  lower  than 
authorizations,  a  slight  of  hand  that 
does  nothing  to  clean  the  Nation's  wa- 
terways and  much  to  poison  its  politics. 
Even  these  proposals  do  not  constitute 
an  adequate  attack  on  the  country's  en- 
vironmental problems.  Their  very  mod- 
esty however,  makes  it  all  the  more  dis- 
turbing that  litUe  or  no  action  has  been 


forthcoming.  If  the  President  and  the 
Congress  are  not  willing  to  take  these  In- 
adequate first  steps  now.  there  is  cause 
for  grave  concern  about  how  they  will 
respond  to  the  grave  crisis  recent  events 
show  to  be  so  near.  Will  we  be  arguing 
over  clean  air  standards  on  the  day  that 
an  atmospheric  inversion  makes  New 
York  City  uninhabitable?  Will  we  still  be 
disputing  water  pollution  appropriations 
when  the  Great  Lakes  becomes  as  devoid 
of  life  as  the  Dead  Sea? 

Two  recent  developments  give  some 
measure  of  the  magnitude  and  the  ur- 
L'encv  of  the  crisis  facing  us.  First,  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology's 
study  of  critical  environmental  problems 
has  warned  that  supersonic  transports 
could  change  the  earth's  climate  by  cre- 
ating permanent  layers  of  smog  in  the 
upper  atmosphere.  The  Congress  has  ap- 
propriated hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  subsidize  the  development  of  the 
SST.  disregarding  the  potential  perils 
the  plane  poses  to  the  environment.  In 
view  of  this  new  and  knowledgeable 
warning,  it  is  unconsciomble  not  to  re- 
open the  whole  question  of  SST  develop- 
ment before  this  session  ends.  How  can 
we  demand  an  end  to  automobile  air 
pollution  and  proceed  to  subsidize  the 
de.?ti-uction  of  the  upper  atmosphere? 

Second,  a  national  organization  of 
State  highway  officials  has  recently  esti- 
mated that  meeting  the  Nation's  high- 
way needs  for  the  next  15  years  will  cost 
S320  billion,  or  more  than  $20  billion  a 
year.  That  rate  of  expenditure  means 
that  between  now  and  the  time  the  1975 
target  date  for  the  polluticn-free  engine 
is  reached,  we  will  have  spent  $100  biUion 
for  highways,  a  sum  three  times  greater 
than  the  cost  of  putting  Neil  Armstrong 
on  the  moon,  half  again  as  great  as  the 
tot^al  spent  on  the  41.000-ml!e  Interstate 
Highway  System  and  nearly  2.000  times 
as  great  as  the  amount  the  administra- 
tion proposes  to  spend  on  developm.ent  of 
the  clean  auto  engine. 

American  scientists  needed  less  than 
4  years  to  build  the  atomic  bomb.  It 
seem.s  incredible,  but  current  estimates 
suggest  it  will  take  5  years  to  produce 
a  nonpolluting  automobile — which  in  the 
end  may  be  powered  by  nothing  more 
exotic  than  a  steam  engine.  The  sugges- 
tion that  S320  billion  more  could  be  spent 
on  highway  construction  is  also  all  too 
credible  in  view  of  past  performances. 

Is  there  any  rational  exciL-^e  for  not 
'  providing  that  development  of  the  non- 
polluting  engine  receive  crash  program 
funding?  The  administration  predicts 
that  the  project  will  cost  about  $50  mil- 
lion over  5  years.  If  it  receives  10  times 
that  amount  in  half  the  time  it  will  still 
be  far  less  than  the  cost  overrun  alone  on 
the  C-5A.  On  the  other  hand,  is  there 
any  reason  why  highway  construction 
should  not  be  cooled  off  once  the  Inter- 
stato  Highway  System  is  complete?  That 
would  not  mean  we  stop  building  roads. 
It  does  mean  that  future  highway  proj- 
ects be  planned  with  the  understanding 
that  roads  and  autos  are  only  one  part 
of  the  Nation's  transportation  system,  a 
part  which  for  decades  has  been  em- 
phasized at  the  expense  of  many  others 
and  on  which  we  may  well  have  become 
overly  reliant. 


In  1972.  the  law  which  sends  tax  rev- 
enues directly  into  the  highway  trust 
fund  wi'l  expire.  The  renewal  of  that 
statute  should  be  conditioned  on  the  ap- 
propriation of  some  trust  fund  revenues 
to  alternative  transit  systems,  particu- 
larly urban  mass  transit  systems.  The 
Congress  would  be  well  advised  to  au- 
thorize a  joint  study  by  the  appropriate 
Federal  agencies  of  the  country's  transit 
needs  for  the  rest  cf  the  century.  The 
participation  from  the  outlet  of  a  De- 
partment of  Environmental  Services 
would  be  particularly  important,  if  we 
are  to  avoid  yet  another  report  in  which 
prosperitv  is  measured  in  parking  lots 
and  progress  in  how  much  blacktop  is 
spread  over  the  public  domain. 

There  are  many  other  aspects  to  the 
environmental  crisis.  Such  questions  as 
nuclear  pollution  and  waste  disposal, 
thermal  pollution,  land  use,  and  many 
others  are  as  serious  as  those  that  have 
been  mentioned  here  and  also  deserve 
our  urgent  attention.  There  i.s — as  Cecil 
Rhodes  remarked— So  much  to  do.  so  lit- 
tle time.  It  cannot  be  emphasised  often 
enough  that  we  are  in  the  lllh  hour. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  150  years  enlightened 
Americans  have  warned  that  we  cannot 
continue  indefinitely  to  do  violence  to 
the  land,  the  air.  and  the  waterways  of 
this  great  continent  without  paving  a 
terrible  price.  We  have  ignoied  those 
warnings.  And  during  this  time,  we  have 
ignored  other  warnings  as  well — v.arn- 
ings  from  nature  in  the  form  of  floods, 
red  tides,  atmospheric  inversions,  and 
even  earth  tremors.  Those  warnings  have 
come  more  and  more  frequently  in  re- 
cent years,  and  still  we  have  ignored 
them.  We  continue  to  do  so  now  at  our 
mortal  peril. 


COAL  MINERS'  DISABILITY  AND 
RETIREMENT  FUND 

( Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.  > 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recent  wildcat  strikes  in  the 
coal  fields  underline  the  growing  anger 
of  the  miners,  directed  at  the  inequities, 
inconsistencies,  and  inadequacies  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  welfare  and  retire- 
ment fund.  I  am  accordingly  drafting 
legislation  to  establish  a  federally  con- 
trolled coal  miners'  disability  and  retire- 
ment fund.  Such  a  fund  shou'd  be  fi- 
nanced by  $1.25  per  ton  royalties  paid  by 
the  coal  companies,  with  the  rules  and 
administration  completely  in  the  hands 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

Under  the  privately  operated  UMW 
welfare  and  retirement  fimd,  adminis- 
tered by  three  trustees,  rules  have  been 
made  and  changed  in  an  arbitrary  fash- 
ion. Many  miners  and  their  families  have 
informed  me  that  their  pensions  or 
health  and  medical  cards  have  been  sum- 
marily cut  off  without  adequate  expla- 
nation. Some  hospital  cards  have  been 
issued  to  construction  workers,  other 
noncoal  miners,  and  for  apparent  politi- 
cal purposes. 

Huge  interest-free  deposits  have  been 
made  by  the  fund  in  the  UMW-owned 
National    Bank    of    Washington.    This 
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amounts  to  a  milking  of  the  fund,  and 
diverting  millions  of  dollars  into  the 
union  coffers.  Although  the  welfare  and 
retirement  fund  has  considerably  less 
now  on  deposit  in  the  National  Bank 
than  a  few  years  ago.  the  practice  should 
be  terminated  immediately.  At  current 
interest  rates,  all  this  money  should  be 
bringing  in  millions  of  dollars  of  addi- 
tional support  to  benefit  the  coal  miners, 
their  widows  and  families  instead  of 
merely  enriching  the  union  treasury.  The 
whole  investment  policy,  plus  the  hap- 
hazard and  slipshod  accounting  and  au- 
diting methods  alone  jastify  taking  the 
fund  out  of  the  hands  of  private  trustees 
and  placing  it  under  Federal  adminis- 
tration and  control. 

If  those  who  haul  coal  on  the  railroads 
can  be  protected  by  a  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Board,  certainly  those  who  dig  the 
coal  are  entitled  to  no  less  protection. 
I  do  not  think  the  problem  will  be  solved 
simply  by  making  coal  miners,  their  fam- 
ilies or  widows  eligible  for  medicare  or 
medicaid,  or  by  some  special  scheme  of 
Federal  benefits  to  coal  miners  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  taxpayers.  Why  should  we 
bail  out  an  unsound  and  corrupt  system 
with  taxpayers'  money?  The  coal  com- 
panies can  and  should  finance  full  dis- 
ability, health  and  retirement  benefits 
for  those  who  work  in  the  mines,  their 
dependents  and  survivors. 

Through  my  bill  I  also  hope  to  remove 
the  inequities  between  anthracite  and 
bituminous  coal  miners,  and  the  disabil- 
itv.  health  and  retirement  benefits  they 
received.  At  present,  the  worker  in  the 
anthracite  mines  is  protected  even  less 
by  an  inadequate  welfare  and  retirement 
fund.  My  bill  will  also  establish  partial 
benefits  for  those  who  work  only  a  short 
period  of  time  in  the  coal  mines,  and  en- 
able portability— or  transfer  of  a  coal 
miner's  equity  in  the  pension  system  to 
another  industry  if  he  should  leave  the 
coal  mines. 


CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  IN  VIRGINIA 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  iMr.  Poffi  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  30. 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Admin- 
istration ended  its  second  year  of  oper- 
ations, and  completed  the  distribution  of 
more  than  $260  miUion  in  fiscal  1970 
funds  for  improvements  in  the  Nation's 
criminal  justice  system.  The  grants 
awarded  by  LEAA  are  making  possible 
local,  regional.  State,  and  national  proj- 
ects which  this  country  has  needed  for 
mere  years  than  I  wish  to  count.  These 
projects  include  the  planning  and  con- 
struction of  new  facilities,  training  of 
personnel  working  in  the  system,  the  pur- 
chase cf  basic  equipment  so  badly  and 
urgently  needed,  and  the  development  of 
new  and  more  modem  materials  and 
techniques  to  enhance  the  country's  fight 
against  crime. 

In  Virginia,  this  year,  we  received 
$4,150,000  in  direct  block  action  grant 
funds.  To  this  amount,  the  State  and  lo- 
cal governments  will  add  approximately 
$3  million,  thus  making  Virginia's  effort 


for  the  coming  year  a  program  involving 
over  $7  million.  Having  studied  Virginia's 
plan  for  the  use  of  these  funds,  I  find 
our  Law  Enforcement  Planning  Agency 
has  designed  a  program  that  will  improve 
all  the  elements  of  the  State's  criminal 
justice  system — the  police,  courts,  and 
corrections. 

For  example,  over  $1  million  will  be 
used  to  upgrade  the  quality  of  law  en- 
forcement within  the  State.  Additional 
personnel  will  be  recruited  and,  along 
with  our  present  force,  these  new  people 
will  receive  better  training  in  better  fa- 
cilities. 

A  majority  of  these  funds,  over  three 
quarters  of  a  million  dollars,  will  be 
used  to  prevent  crime.  A  large  portion  of 
this  effort  will  be  directed  toward  the 
control  and  prevention  of  drug  abuse. 
Over  half  a  million  dollars  more  will  be 
used  for  the  prevention  and  control  of 
juvenile  delinquency.  These  two  pro- 
grams alone  will  have  a  great  impact  on 
crime  in  Virginia. 

The  courts,  the  second  element  in  the 
criminal  justice  system,  also  are  receiv- 
me  major  attention  and  efforts  toward 
improvement.  Plans  call  for  revision  of 
the  ciiminal  law  and  procedures  provi- 
sions of  the  Virginia  Code.  We  are  also 
undertaking  a  comprehensive  study  of 
court  organization  and  providing  in- 
creased training  for  judges  and  prose- 
cutors. However,  to  arrest  and  convict 
the  criminal  is  not  the  complete  answer 
to  improvements  in  any  criminal  justice 
system.  Rehabilitation  is  the  third  part. 
To  many,  it  is  the  most  important  aspect 
of  efforts  to  reduce  crime.  As  the  Na- 
tion has  become  aware  of  overall  short- 
comings in  corrections  systems,  so  has 
the  State  of  Virginia. 

During  the  coming  year,  almost  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  dollars  will  be  spent  to 
solve  the  problems  of  corrections.  Vir- 
ginia is  developing  regional  and  commu- 
nity-based programs  which  will  provide 
not  only  detention  but  diagnosis,  treat- 
ment and  training  for  those  who,  with 
such  assistance,  can  return  to  become 
productive  members  of  society.  One  of 
the  most  effective  ways  to  reduce  crime 
is  to  reduce  the  number  of  crime  re- 
peaters. Studies  show  that  at  least  half 
of  all  offenders  now  commit  new  crimes 
after  being  released  from  prisons  and 
jails. 

Thus,  this  three-pronged  attack  on 
crime  in  the  State  of  Virginia  is  moving 
forward.  But  the  program  I  have  men- 
tioned are  not  the  total  efforts.  The 
State  also  is  increasing  its  efforts  against 
organized  crime,  our  agencies  are  devel- 
oping new  skills  in  prevention  and 
control  of  civil  disorders,  and  in  con- 
junction with  this  we  are  undertak- 
ing a  special  program  designed  to  im- 
prove police-community  relations.  Fi- 
nally, looking  toward  the  future,  we  are 
conducting  research  and  development  to 
insure  future  programs  using  innovative, 
effective  techniques. 

My  State,  Virginia,  is  only  one  example 
of  the  new  national  crime  control  pro- 
gram. The  other  States  also  are  in  this 
effort— and  it  will  be  successful.  The 
LEAA  program  started  just  2  years  ago. 
This  prt^ram  will  provide  in  time,  for 


each  and  every  citizen,  a  safer  home,  a 
safer  city,  and  a  better  and  m.ore  produc- 
tive America. 


NATION'S  SECURITIES  EXCHANGES 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  iMr.  Bush)  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  presence 
of  institutional  traders  on  the  Nations 
securities  exchanges  might  greatly  alter 
the  structure  of  these  exchanges  as  we 
know  them  today.  Becau;?e  these  com- 
panies deal  with  great  blocks  of  shares, 
many  independent  traders  would  be  ab- 
sorbed; tliey  would  simply  be  unable  to 
compete  with  their  larger,  more  powerful 
competitors.  As  a  result,  excessive  eco- 
nomic power  would  become  concentrated 
in  the  hands  of  these  institutions,  rather 
than  divided,  as  it  is  now.  among  many 
independent  brokers  and  biokerage 
firms.  Institutional  traders  accounted 
for  54  p>ercent  of  the  volume  of  share 
orders  and  60  percent  of  the  total  dollar 
voliune  transacted  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  in  the  first  half  of  1969. 
Consequently,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  these 
Institutions  could  control  trading  activ- 
ity on  securities  exchanges  if  they  were 
to  be  allowed  to  sit  on  these  exchanges 
and  become  brokers  for  their  own 
account. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  introduce 
legislation  to  amend  tlie  Securities  and 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  require  Jn&t  na- 
tional securities  exchanges  amend  their 
rules  to  provide  that  no  person  may  be 
a  member  of  the  exchange  or  a  parent 
of  a  member  unless  it  is  primarily  en- 
gaged in  the  transaction  of  business  as 
a  broker  or  dealer  in  securities.  This  bill 
is  drafted  so  that  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission,  in  cooperation  with 
the  securities  exchanges  themselves,  may 
implement  its  provisions  by  spjecific  defi- 
nitions, adapted  to  their  specific  needs. 
In  order  to  clarify  the  purpose  of  this 
bill,  two  points  should  be  considered. 
First,  there  are  some  institutions,  pri- 
marily mutual  funds,  which  presently 
have  memberships  on  some  of  the  re- 
gional securities  exchanges  and  it  is  the 
announced  intention  of  some  of  the  ma- 
jor exchanges  to  "oegin  to  follow  this 
practice.  This  bill,  as  introduced,  would 
prohibit  this.  Second,  there  are  also 
institutions  which  are  either  owned  by 
or  aCaiiated  with  members  of  the  New- 
York  Stock  Exchange.  This  bill  would 
allow  for  the  continuation  of  these 
relationships. 


JOHN  F.  STE\^ENS:  STRONGLY  SUP- 
PORTED FOR  ELECTION  TO  THE 
HALL  OF  FAME  FOR  GREAT 
AMERICANS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania <Mr.  Flood  1  is  recogiiized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  constructive  organizations  of  our 
country  is  the  Hall  cf  Fame  for  Great 
Americans  at  New  York  University. 
Every  5  years  it  elects  not  more  than 
seven  Americans  for  enshrinement  there. 
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The  difficult  task  of  selection  is  ac- 
complished by  means  of  an  electoral 
college  composed  of  distinguished  lead- 
ers of  the  United  StatCo  among  univer- 
sity or  coUece  executives,  historians,  and 
scientists;  authors,  editors,  and  artists; 
men  and  women  of  affairs;  actual  or 
former  high  public  officials  or  justices  of 
our  courts,  both  Federal  and  State. 

To  sponsor  the  election  to  this  great 
honor  of  the  late  John  F.  Stevens  '  1853- 
1943^  there  was  formed  in  1969  the  Jolin 
F.  Stevens  Hall  of  Fame  Committee,  o." 
which  I  am  proud  to  have  been  chosen 
as  one  of  the  honorary  chairmen.  The 
offices  of  this  committee  are  at  345  E. 
47th  Street.  Suite  1800.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10017.  Its  funcaon  is  to  present  valid 
evidence  to  the  electoral  college  setting 
forth  the  qualifications  of  its  candidate, 
who  was  one  of  the  greatest  civil  engi- 
neers in  historj-. 

The  fame  of  Stevens  rests  primarily 
upon  four  major  achievements,  namely: 
Kcv  roles  in  the  consfruction  of  the 
Great  Northern  and  other  railroads. 

Discovery  of  Marias  Pass  in  Montana 
and  Stevens  Pass  in  Washington  through 
which  the  Great  Northern  was  con- 
structed. 

Rehabilitation  of  Russian.  Siberian, 
and  Manchurian  railroads.  1917-23. 

Designing  of  the  Panama  Canal  and 
launching  that  project  on  the  road  to  suc- 
cess. 1905-07.  for  which  he  was  re- 
warded by  President  Theodore  Roose- 
velt with  appointment  as  the  first  official 
to  hold  the  combined  offices  of  chairman 
and  chief  engineer  of  the  Isthmian 
Canal  Commission. 

For  his  tremendous  services  for  the 
Panama  Canal,  he  is  recognized  by  com- 
petent authorities  as  its  basic  architect. 
A  number  of  prominent  organizations 
throughout  the  Nation  have  adopted  res- 
olutions supporting  the  election  of  John 
P.  Stevens  to  the  Hall  of  Fame. 

As  this  e.-idence  of  such  support  will 
be  of  interest  not  only  to  Members  of 
the  Congress,  but  also  to  many  leaders 
throughout  the  United  States,  Panama, 
and  other  countries.  I  quote  them  as 
parts  of  my  remarks,  as  follows: 
John  Fp.ank  Stevtns:  Architect  of  the 
Panama  Canal 
Whereas,  the  Panama  Canal  Society  of 
Washin^on.  DC.  Is  composed  of  persons  In 
ihe  metrojxjUtan  area  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  who  were  or  are  employed  In  the 
constniction.  maintenance,  operation,  sani- 
tation, civil  protection  and  military  defense 
of  the  Pan.ima  Canal;  and 

Whereas,  the  late  John  Frank  Stevens  of 
West  Gardiner.  Maine  (1853-1943).  the  great 
railroad  builder,  served  with  great  distinc- 
tion ai  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Isthmian  Canal 
Commission  during  the  planning  and  or- 
ganizaticnal  period  of  the  Panama  Canal 
11905-1907) ;  and 

Whereas,  the  history  of  the  project  shows 
that  Chief  Engineer  Stevens  made  the  fol- 
lowing contributions: 

( 1 )  Rescued  the  project  in  1905  from  chaos 
and  defeat; 

12)  Supported  Colonel  William  C.  Gorgaa 
In  the  vital  work  of  health  and  sanitation  on 
the  Isthmus: 

(3)  Planned  the  railroad  transportation 
system  for  disposal  of  excavated  earth  and 
rock: 

(4)  Purchased  a  major  part  of  the  plant 
for  canal  constrvictton; 

(5)  Planned  the  existing  high  level  lake 


ajid  lock  type  canal  with  Atlantic  Locks  at 
Gatun  and  was  mainly  responsible  for  the 
great  decision  by  President  Theodore  Roose- 
velt and  the  Congress  for  Its  adoption; 

(6)  Organized  the  engineering  forces  for 
the  design  and  construction  of  the  Panama 
Canal  and  led  the  work  until  success  w^s 
demonstrated,  with  full  acceptance  of  both 
c.in.nl    plan    and    organization;    and 

Whereas,  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  in 
1907  in  recognition  of  his  tremendous  con- 
tributions to  the  Canal  Zone  and  C;inal  ap- 
pointed Stevens  as  the  first  official  to  hold 
the  combined  offices  of  Chairman  and  Chief 
Engineer  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission; 
and 

Whereas,  Chief  Engineer  Stevens  was  rec- 
ognized by  President  Roosevelt  In  his  Feb- 
ruary 19.  1906,  message  to  the  Congress  as 
the  one  •mainly  responsible  for  the  success 
of  this  mighty  engineering  feat"  and  has 
been  subsequently  acclaimed  by  authorita- 
tive scholars  as  the  "basic  architect  of  the 
Panama  Canal;"  and 

Whereas.  Stevens'  contributions  at  Panama 
have  been  memorialized  in  a  mural  painting 
by  William  Andrew  Mackay  in  the  Roosevelt 
xiemorial  Hall  of  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History  of  New  York  showing  Stevens 
giving  the  plans  for  the  Panama  Canal  to 
President  Roosevelt;  and 

Whereas,  in  1962  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment named  the  principal  traffic  circle  In 
Balboa  as  the  Stevens  Circle  and  erected 
thereon  a  monument  with  the  following 
inscription  that  Includes  a  tribute  by  the 
successor  of  Stevens  under  whom  construc- 
tion was  completed  and  the  great  waterway 
launched  Into  the  era  of  op>erations: 

Resolved,  that  the  Panama  Canal  Society 
of  Washington.  DC.  because  of  the  funda- 
mental nature  of  the  contribution  of  John 
Prank  Stevens  in  the  design  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  the  organization  of  the  forces  for  Its 
construction,  and  its  successful  completion 
and  operation,  recommends  him  as  eminently 
worthy  for  memorializatlon  In  the  Hall  of 
Fame  for  Great  Americans  at  New  York 
University  and  respectfully  urges  that  he 
receive  that  great  distinction. 


Association     of     American 
July  28,  1969 


Railroads, 


RECOMMENDS  HONOR  FOR  JOHN   FRANK  STEVENS 

Speaking  for  all  Its  Member  Roads,  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Association  of 
American  Railroads  unanlmotisly  adopted  the 
following  resolution  on  July  28,  1969: 

Whereas,  the  Hall  of  Fame  for  Great 
Americans  at  New  York  University  enshrines 
distinguished  citizens  whose  dedicated  lives 
reflect  the  highest  Ideals  of  our  nations  cul- 
ture in  the  arts  and  sciences,  scholarship  and 
government:  and 

Whereas,  John  Frank  Stevens,  one  of  the 
outstanding  transportation  engineers  of  all 
time,  played  spectacular  and  courageous  roles 
in  national  and  International  enterprises  of 
major  importance;  and 

Whereas,  many  of  his  remarkable  perma- 
nent engineering  feats  were  in  the  location 
and  construction  of  railroads  In  the  United 
States  and  Canada  and  other  foreign  coun- 
tries; and 

Where.^s.  Mr.  Stevens  also  contributed  Im- 
measurably to  American  railroad  progress 
and  accomplishment  In  executive  and  con- 
sulting capacities:  and 

Whereas,  his  other  moniunental  achieve- 
ments Included  service  as  chief  engineer 
during  the  designing  of  the  Panama  Canal; 
and 

Whereas,  none  of  America's  notable  rail- 
road leaders  who  did  so  much  for  our  nation 
Is  in  the  Hall  of  Fame  for  Great  Americans: 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved.  That  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Association  of 
American  Railroads,  speaking  for  all  Its 
Member   Roads,   strongly   recommends   that 


John  Frank  Stevens  be  accorded  this  high 
honor  In  the  1970  election. 

Explorers  Club.  February  14.  1967 

The  following  resolution  regarding  Mr. 
John  Frank  Steven's  nomination  for  N.Y.U.'s 
Hall  of  Fame  was  approved. 

Whereas,  The  Explorers  Club  Is  composed 
of  men  who  have  engaged  In  exploration  or 
added  to  the  geographical  knowledge  of  the 
world;  and 

Whereas,  the  late  John  Frank  Stevens  of 
Maine  (1853-1943)  was  one  of  the  Explorers 
Club's  most  distinguished  members;  and 

Whereas,  his  record  includes  the  following 
achievements: 

(a)  Discovery  In  mld-wlnter  In  1889  of 
Marias  Pass  through  the  Mountains  In 
Montana; 

(b)  Discovery  In  the  spring  of  1890  of 
Stevens  Pass  through  the  Cascade  Mountains 
In  the  State  of  Washington; 

(c)  Major  contributions  in  the  location 
and  construction  of  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
way System;  1889-1903;  Including  a  great 
tunnel  bearing  his  name; 

(d)  Design  of  the  Panama  Canal,  organiz- 
ing the  forces  for  its  construction,  and  bring- 
ing the  project  to  the  point  where  Its  success 
was  a  certainty,  1905-1907; 

(e)  Rehabilitation  of  Russian  and  Siberian 
Railroads,  1917-1923. 

Resolved,  that  because  of  the  outstanding 
value  of  the  services  of  John  Prank  Stevens. 
It  Is  the  judgment  of  The  Explorers  Club  that 
he  Is  eminently  worthy  for  memorializatlon 
In  the  Hall  of  Fame  for  Great  Americans  at 
New  York  University;  and  the  Club  respect- 
fully urges  his  election  to  that  great  honor. 

Date:  August  18,  1967. 

Frederick  T.  Voorhzes. 

Secretary. 

Montana  Historical  Society, 
Helena,  Mont.,  October  27,  1969. 
Mr.  Albert  R.  Beatty. 

Vice  President.  A.'^sociatiori  of  American  Rail- 
roads. American  Railroads  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Beatty:  The  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  Montana  Historical  Society,  at  its  meet- 
ing held  in  Helena  on  October  23,  unani- 
mously approved  a  motion  instructing  me  to 
express  the  Society's  endorsement  of  the 
movement  to  elect  John  F.  Stevens  to  the 
Hall  of  Fame  for  Great  Americans  at  New 
York  University. 

Our  Society  and  Board  are  keenly  aware  of 
Mr.  Stevens'  contributions  to  the  winning  of 
the  West — the  Northwest  in  particular — and 
we  know  if  It  had  not  been  for  his  energy, 
knowledge  and  foresight  the  history  of  Mon- 
tana and  the  Northwest  might  have  been  a 
great  deal  different. 

Montanans  especially  know  of  Mr.  Stevens' 
work  in  locating  the  rou'e  of  what  is  mw  the 
Great  Northern  Railway  They  recall  how 
construction  of  the  railway  was  halted  In  the 
late  '80s  as  the  railway  builders  sought  a 
route  through  the  Northern  United  States.  It 
was  then  that  Mr.  Stevens'  great  feat  of  lo- 
cating M.irias  Pass^in  severe  winter  weath- 
er— made  it  possible  for  the  railway  to  achieve 
a  way  to  the  West  Coast. 

We  feel  it  Is  al.so  significant  that  the  route, 
with  the  pass,  eventually  helped  open  up  a 
gre.it  National  Park — Glacier — for  the  enjoy- 
ment and  use  of  millions  of  our  citizens. 
Marias  Pass,  as  you  know,  runs  along  the 
Southern  Boundary  of  that  park. 

Of  course,  we  in  Montana  also  are  aware 
of  Mr.  Stevens'  later  achievements  that 
brought  him  worldwide  recognition  In  his 
profession. 

The  Board  authorizes  this  letter,  and  any 
additional  material  we  can  provide.  In  this 
move  for  recognition  of  a  man  who  meant  a 
great  deal  to  this  region. 
Sincerely, 

Sam  Gillult, 

Director. 
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THE  NIXON  ECONOMY  AND  A  WAY 
TO  IMPROVE  IT 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  lemarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rf;coRD.  > 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  sometimes 
I  wonder  if  the  present  administration  is 
Uving  in  the  same  country  that  I  am. 
This  wonder  changes  to  amazement  every 
time  I  hear  members  of  the  administra- 
tion speak  about  the  current  state  of  the 
American  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  vividly  remember 
the  speeches  made  by  the  President  and 
other  members  of  the  administration 
when  they  first  took  office.  They  said  that 
we  were  going  to  curb  inflation;  we  weie 
going  to  keep  unemployment  down;  we 
were  going  to  maintain  high  corporate 
profits;  we  were  going  to  keep  the  econ- 
omy booming.  All  this  would  be  done  by 
scientifically  using  fiscal  and  monetary 
controls.  But.  somehow  the  economy 
falteied  and  the  administration  goals 
have  crumbled.  The  first  ;;oal  of  rnain- 
taininr:  the  growth  of  the  gross  national 
product  has  not  been  reached.  Since  the 
third  quarter  of  1969.  when  the  GNP 
stood  at  S730.6  billion,  productivity  has 
declined  by  S6  billion  to  $724.3  billion. 
Tliis  Ls  the  first  time  the  GNP  has  de- 
crea.'^ed  since  1960,  when  the  last  Re- 
publican administration  v.as  in  power. 

The  next  goal  the  administration 
abandoned  was  increasing  profits  and 
productivity.  Industrial  productivity  be- 
gan its  spin  downward  in  November  1969. 
and  has  continued  in  that  direction  since. 
Business  profits  are  off  so  significantly 
that  tax  revenues  from  corporate  profits 
will  decrease  $4  billion  in  this  fiscal  year. 
And  the  stock  market,  that  perennial 
indicator  of  business  confidence,  has  been 
in  virtually  uninterrupted  descent  since 
the  Republicans  took  over  at  the  Na- 
tion's economic  helm.  In  fact,  since  Nixon 
took  office,  stock  market  losses  have 
r-  totaled-^aso  billion,  more  money  than  tlie 
^^diEalexperWitures  in  the  federal  budget. 

As  the  Republicans  continued  talking 
and  as  productivity  and  profits  fell, 
prices  and  unemployment  began  to  rise. 
By  January  1970.  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  stood  at  131.8  and  had  risen  5 
times  faster  than  it  had  during  the  Ken- 
nedy and  Johnson  years.  And  unemploy- 
ment stood  at  3.9  percent,  up  .67  percent. 
Rising  prices  and  rising  unemployment 
were  putting  the  pinch  on  every  Ameri- 
can. By  means  of  tight  money,  high 
credit  rates  and  low  Government  spend- 
ing, the  Nixon  administration  had  suc- 
ceeded in  giving  the  American  citizen  the 
worst  of  both  worlds:  a  decline  in  growth 
and  an  increase  in  unemployment  along 
with  continued  price  rises. 

At  this  point,  the  administration  de- 
cided it  would  have  to  change  its  policies. 
Fiscal  and  monetary  "adjastments"  were 
quietly  made  as  the  Government  con- 
tinued to  spew  forth  its  micawberlike 
confidence.  But,  still  the  situation  has 
continued  to  deteriorate  as  the  follow- 
ing Rgvaes  lucidly  reveal : 


Consumer 
price  index 

Unemploy- 
ment rate 

March           

133.2 

4.4 

April                

134.0 

4.8 

•toy 

134.6 

5.0 

On  Tuesday,  June  30,  the  President 
presented  his  economic  message  to  the 
Nation.  It  was  described  beforehand  as 
an  important  policy  pronouncement  that 
would  concretely  deal  with  our  failing 
economy.  But.  the  speech  contained  little 
substance. 

For  the  first  half  of  his  speech,  the 
President  made  excuses,  explaining  why 
his  policies  were  not  working.  There  was 
the  excuse  of  a   wartime  economy  in 
transition  to  peace,  though  only  $5  bil- 
lion out  of  a  GNP  of  $932.1  billion  in 
1970  dollars — or  $727.5  billion  in  1958  dol- 
lars—had been  redirected  from  war  to 
peace  efforts.  There  was  the  excuse  of 
only  four  policy  paths  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  follow,  although  the  width  and 
available  methods  of  control  within  each 
path  was  unsubtly  and  unwisely  ignored. 
Yet,  perhaps  this  part  of  the  speech  ex- 
hibited some  progress.  The  administra- 
tion was  meekly  implying  that  its  eco- 
nomic policies  were  not  working  too  well. 
In  the  second  part  of  the  speech,  the 
Pi-esident  made  proposals.  I  cannot  help 
but  feel,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  these  pro- 
posals were  flimsy  and  inadequate:  many 
of  them  were  "more  of  the  same"  with 
only  a  new  top  coat  of  shellac  added  for 
"shine."  For  instance,  the  President  pro- 
posed in  his  speech  setting  up  a  Com- 
mittee on  Productinty.  This  administra- 
tion seems  to  regard  committees  as  a 
substitute  for  action.  The  President  also 
called  for  expanded  imemployment  and 
old  age  benefits  in  his  speech.  These  pro- 
grams are  meritorious  in  themselves,  but 
thev  are  insufficient  and  do  not  get  at  the 
root   of   the   problem.   And   finally,   the 
President    asked   for   the   extension   of 
credit  to   homeowners  and  small  busi- 
nessmen because  interest  rates  are  too 
high.  Here,  Mr.  Nixon  failed  to  apply 
elementarj'  doctrines  of  economic  effi- 
ciency for  he  did  not  touch  those  interest 
rates  themselves.  In  short.  Mr.  Nixon's 
policies   are   inappropriate,   inadequate, 
and  inefficient. 

I  propose  an  alternative  approach  to 
our  economic  crisis.  This  approach,  I 
feel,  will  start  our  economy  growing 
again,  reduce  unemployment  and  stop 
inflatio:i.  I  propose: 

TO   PROMOTE    ECONO.MIC    CBOWTH    AND   REDUCE 
UNEMPLOYMENT 

First.  We  should  expand  the  money 
supply  at  a  rate  of  7':2  percent  a  year. 
This  is  at  a  rate  of  l'^  percent  higher 
than  the  present  Federal  Reserve  rate. 

By  a  classical  monetary  method,  the 
expansion  of  our  money  supply  would 
boost  our  economy.  For  months,  the  ad- 
ministration froze  the  money  supply  and 
tills,  in  large  part,  caused  our  economic 
decline.  Realizing  its  folly,  the  adminis- 
tration has  reversed  policy  and  has  given 
orders  to  increase  the  money  supply  at 
a  rate  of  6  percent  per  year.  But,  this  rate 
is  not  high  enough.  Inflation  has  been 
increasing  at  the  same  6  percent  annual 
rate.  The  money  supply  should  be  in- 
creased at  a  greater  rate,  so  that  our 
economic  situation  will  improve,  not  just 
remain  stagnate. 

Second.  Expand  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment Training  Act  and  change  it 
qualitatively. 

Presently,  the  manpower  development 
training  program  is   being   run  on  an 


economizin':  basis.  When  unemployment 
rises,  we  hire  people  to  fill  the  least 
skilled  jobs  because  it  costs  less.  When 
unemployment  improves,  we  discontinue 
the  program,  leaving  the  participants  no 
better  off  than  they  were  when  it  began. 
MDTA  programs  must  begin  to  train 
people  for  more  skilled,  long-lasiing  jobs, 
so  that  once  a  person  has  completed  such 
a  program,  his  chances  of  being  unem- 
ployed will  greatly  diminish.  Tliis  would 
significantly  contribute  to  making  per- 
manent progress  in  the  employment 
problem. 

TO  STOP    INFLATION 

The  atwve  measures  should  give  the 
economy  the  necessary  push  to  begin  to 
grow  once  again.  But.  even  if  the  econ- 
omy were  to  prosper  again,  we  would  still 
be  suffering  from  inflation.  The  following 
programs  will  help  terminate  inflation 
and  at  the  same  time  help  the  economy 
advance. 

END    PRICE    StTPPORTS 

In  an  act  of  sheer  hj-pocrisy.  the  pres- 
ent administration  refuses  to  use  price 
guidelines  to  keep  prices  down,  but  sup- 
ports all  sorts  of  restrictive  guidelines 
that  hold  prices  up.  The  most  flagrant  of 
these  are  the  oil  import  quotas,  which 
maintain  fuel  prices  at  abnormally  high 
levels,  especially  in  the  East.  Another  ex- 
ample of  artificially  maintained  high 
prices  lies  in  the  defense  field,  where  cost 
overruns  contribute  heavily  to  inflation- 
arj-  prcss'jre.  And  the  huge  wasteful  sys- 
tem of  agricultural  price  supports  is  an 
extremely  inefficient,  expensive  and  in- 
flationaiT  ^^'ay  to  improve  the  plight  of 
the  fanner.  All  these  inflationary  price 
supports  should  be  ended. 

LOWER  THE  PRIME  INTEREST  R.\TE  TO   7   PERCENT 

Tills  would  make  money  less  expensive, 
and  in  turn,  lower  the  cost  of  Uving  In- 
dex. It  would  also  greatly  aid  our  ailing 
housing  industiT.  which  has  been  off  40 
percent  since  the  present  administration 
took  office. 

END   THE    INFLATIONARY    PSYCHOLOGT 

Mr.  NLxon  made  a  great  misUke  in  the 
fall  of  1969  when  he  assured  business 
leaders  the  administration  would  not  in- 
terfere with  their  price  policy.  In  effect, 
he  gave  them  the  green  light  to  raise 
prices  to  their  heart's  content:  they  did 
not  hesitate  t-o  do  so.  This  inflationary 
psychology  is  still  with  us.  The  President 
miist  finally  make  clear  that  when  a  spe- 
cific firm  raises  prices  excessively,  the 
Government  ■will  exert  pressure  on  that 
firm  and  prevent  the  price  rise. 

Hires-    SPECIFIC    PRICE NOT    WAGE CONTROLS 

AND  CUTDELINE3 

Too  frequently  do  economists  and 
government  officials  talk  of  price  guide- 
lines and  wage  guidelines  in  the  same 
breath.  The  two  are  separable.  We  can 
set  price  guidelines,  and  then  allow  man- 
agement and  labor  to  divide  the  profits 
as  they  see  fit.  Wage  increases,  without 
price  increases,  are  not  inflationary. 
They  merely  redistribute  wages  and  busi- 
ness profits  according  to  fair  bargaining 
between  labor  and  management.  Thus,  I 
recommend  that  guidelines  be  set  for 
prices  only. 

Past  history  has  taught  us  that  one 
imiform  nationwide  guideline  will  not 
work;  specific  guidelines  must  be  formu- 
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lated  and  enforced,  industry  by  industry. 
Should  a  rinn  raise  prices  higher  than 
it3  indiu.tiv  sjuideline,  the  Government 
would  iiiuic:  the  company  and  force  the 
ra'.--e  lo  be  re»cmded. 

Mr  Speaker,  if  the  above  changes  are 
made,  our  economy-,  for  the  first  time  m 
2  years  will  be  on  prosperous,  but  on 
stable  ground.  I  am  certain  the  American 
people  would  welcome  that  change. 


CONTROLLING  THE  INTERNA- 
TIONAL DRUG  TRADE:  A  PLEA 
FOR  MULTIL-\TERAL  ACTION 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  drug  abuse  is  on  the 
Increase  in  this  country.  We  have  star- 
tling figures  to  prove  how  many  of  our 
young  people  are  now  taking  hard  drugs. 
We  have  statistics  that  show  how  crime 
is  related  to  the  use  of  drugs.  Tlie  ques- 
tion, of  course,  remains:  How  do  we  cope 
wi:h  this  serious  problem? 

I  have  long  believed  that  the  problem 
requires  a  twofold  response  by  this 
couniry.  It  requires  a  comprehensive 
program  that  deals  with  the  treatment 
and  the  rehabihtation  of  mdividuals  who 
are  alreadv  taking  drugs,  and  it  necessi- 
tates a  program  that  will  eflectively 
limit  the  suppl>-  of  narcotics  that  enters 
this  country.  I  have  introduced  a  com- 
prehensive drug  program  Uiat  would  deal 
with  both  these  aspects.  Today,  however. 
I  would  hke  to  discuss  the  second  of  the 
two  problems  and  my  solution.  I  would 
like  to  show  how  it  would  be  possible  to 
control  the  supply  of  drugs  entering  this 
coimtrv'. 

America  is  having  a  difficult  time  re- 
strictinsr  the  world  trade  in  opium.  The 
vearlv  amoimt  traded  has  increased.  Re- 
centlv.  there  has  been  a  new  move  by 
this  count:  v  to  curtail  the  growth  of  the 
poppv  by  the  use  of  direct  grants  by  the 
U.S.  'Government  to  various  countries  to 
pressure  farmers  to  end  their  cultivation 
of  opium-producing  plants. 

This  program  has  taken  shape  in  Tur- 
key—long known  to  be  one  of  the  largest 
producers  and  exporters  of  raw  opium. 
Yet.  U.S.  initiatives  have  not  achieved 
their  purpose.  In  the  process,  they  have 
served  to  foster  a  political  crisis  in  Tur- 
key and  the  growth  of  anti- Americanism. 
In  a  world  that  is  growing  increasingly 
warv  of  unilateral  American  interven- 
tion. I  believe  that  we  must  take  initia- 
ti^es  that  involve  other  coimtries.  My 
proposal  to  limit  the  growth  of  raw 
opium  through  the  use  of  the  United 
Nations  as  a  clearing  house  for  the  effort 
provides  such  an  opportunity. 

In  legislation  introduced  in  May  of 
this  year.  I  called  upon  the  President  to 
pr^ss  for  the  establishment  of  an  Inter- 
national consortium  under  the  aegis  of 
the  United  Nations  that  would  control  the 
world  supply  of  opium.  This  Internation- 
al bodv  would  issue  direct  grants  to 
farmers  growing  the  poppy.  It  would  pay 
these  farmers,  through  an  incentive  pro- 
gram, to  produce  foodstuffs. 
The  crucial  element  in  my  program  'j; 


that  it  would  be  an  internaUonal  effort. 
It  would  be  supported  by  the  nations  of 
the  world  and  would  be  administered  by 
the  United  NaUons.  Each  nation  would 
be  asked  to  contribute  to  the  costs  of  the 
work  of  the  consortium  by  the  use  of  a 
formula  based  on  their  ability  to  pay. 

If  this  program  were  instituted.  I  be- 
lipve  it  would  prove  itself  much  more 
effective  than  the  program  presently 
administered  by  the  United  States  alone. 
There  would  be  the  pressure  of  world 
public  opinion  behind  a  nation's  com- 
pliance. It  would  not  appear  to  the  skep- 
tical as  but  another  attempt  at  direct 
American  involvement  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  another  country.  As  we  know, 
it  is  this  interpretation  of  American 
efforts  that  has  fostered  the  political 
crisis  in  Turkey. 

It  is  for  all  these  reasons— the  fore- 
most of  which  sUll  remains  the  need  for 
an  effective  program  to  control  the 
poisonous  drugs  that  are  reaching  our 
shores  in  ever  larger  quantities— that  I 
ask  this  ::ongress  to  act  upon  the  resolu- 
tion that  I  have  introduced— calUng 
upon  the  President  to  press  for  the  estab- 
iisliment  of  the  international  con- 
sortium. 


RETIRED  SERVaCEMEN'S  FAMILY 
PROTECTION  PLAN— A  NEED  FOR 
REFORM 

(Mr  CLEVELAND  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently mv  att«ntion  has  been  brought 
forcefullv  to  a  most  inequitable  situation 
which  is  causing  severe  hardship  for 
many  survivors  of  retired  servicemen.  A 
number  of  letters  from  widows  of  retired 
career  miliUry  men  have  detailed  the 
severe  difficulties  they  have  had  to  face 
after  the  death  of  their  husbands  due 
to  weaknesses  in  the  retired  servicemen's 
familv  protection  plan.  All  too  often 
these  Widows  find  that  upon  their  h-js- 
bands  death  they  receive  no  pension  at 
all  except  possibly  a  small  social  security 
check  if  they  have  children  or  if  they 
are  over  62. 

There  are  at  least  two  basic  weak- 
nesses in  the  RSFPP  as  it  now  exists. 
Perhaps  the  most  notable  is  that  it  is 
inferior  to  the  comparable  plan  for  civil 
service,  in  that  servicemen  have  to  pay 
sigmficantly  more  for  coverage  than  civil 
servants  do.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
the  RSFPP  is  operated  on  strict  actuarial 
principles  so  as  to  not  cost  the  Govern- 
ment anything.  On  the  other  hand  the 
Government  pays  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
civil  service  plan.  Another  weakness  of 
RSFPP  is  that  becau.se  of  the  strict 
actuarial  principles  on  which  it  is  op- 
erated, the  election  procedures  are  very 
strict,  much  more  so  than  under  the  civil 
ser\ice  plan.  .    ^-^  ^ 

The  unfairness  of  the  situation  is  that 
after  a  retired  serviceman  dies,  his  fam- 
ily often  finds  that  through  no  fault  of 
theirs  they  are  virtuaUy  permiless.  The 
strictness  of  the  system  works  hardship 
on  the  sm-vivors  who  suddenly  realize 
that  they  have  little  security  even  though 


the  man  of  the  family  spent  his  whole 
life  iti  service  to  his  country,  often  abroad 
and  sometimes  in  combat,  away  from  his 
family,  perhaps  wounded  in  action,  or 
even  a  prisoner  of  war  for  months  or 
years. 

The  inequity  of  the  present  system, 
wliich  is  in  itself  disturbing,  is  pointed 
up  by  the  way  it  contrasts  to  the  civil 
service  plan.  It  is  just  unfair  that  career 
military  men  receive  less  protection  for 
their  survivors  than  people  in  the  civil 
service  since  they  truly  put  their  lives 
on  the  line  in  the  defense  of  their  coun- 
try, and  work  under  conditions  which 
are  harsh  for  their  families. 

We  are  currently  considering  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  all-volunteer  army,  a 
concept  wWch  I  favor.  In  order  to  do 
that  we  are  going  to  have  to  pay  our 
servicemen  better.  We  all  know  that.  But 
we  are  also  going  to  have  to  correct  in- 
equities hke  this  where  the  survivors  of 
servicemen  are  less  protected  than  sur- 
vivors of  civil  servants. 

The  letters  I  have  received  from  serv- 
icemen's widows  have  convinced  me  that 
change  in  the  RSFPP  is  needed,  and 
needed  soon.  A  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  has 
been  holding  hearings  on  proposals  to 
remedy  this  situation  and  is,  I  under- 
stand, favorably  Inclined  toward  some 
kind  of  action  this  session.  I  urge  that 
favorable  action  be  taken,  as  it  is  mer- 
ited by  the  facts. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  material.  > 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  nation. 
Since  1960,  the  number  of  immigrants 
coming  to  the  United  States  from  other 
countries  increased  from  265,398  to  454,- 
448  in  1968. 


HIGHWAY  SAFETY  NO 
ONE  CITY  S  SOLUTION 

I  Mr.  CLEVELAND  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  material.  > 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  month  I  ha\'e  been  inserting  a 
series  of  articles  from  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor  on  the  subject  of  highway 
safety,  specifically  the  problem  of  the 
drunken    driver.    These    articles    have 
clearly  made  the  point  that  heavy  drink- 
ers who  also  drive  are  a  major  cause  of 
the  disturbingly  high  death  toll  on  our 
highways.  Other  causes  include  poorly 
designed  highways,  unsafe  cars,  "muscle" 
cars,    inadequate    testing    for    licenses, 
judges  who  are  too  lenient  in  dealing  with 
offenders,  insufficient  numbers  of  police 
on  our  highways,  and  lax  laws.  Perhaps 
the  major  accomplishment  of  this  series 
is  that  it  has  established  drunken  driv- 
ers as  a  cause  of  accidents  and  fatalities 
at  least  equal  to  the  other  causes  men- 
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tioned.  and  one  which  has  been  neglected 
and  i^-^nored  by  too  many  people  too  long. 
The  fifth  article  in  this  series  by  Guy 
Halvcrson  tvirns  ito  attention  toward  a 
solution,  and  focuses  on  one  city  which 
has  iTcognized  tlie  severity  of  the  prob- 
lem and  is  apparently  doing  something 
to  solve  it.  Local  solutions  such  as  these 
would  go  a  Icng  way  toward  saving  some 
of  the  28  000  lives  which  are  currently 
being  lost  in  accidento  caused  by  drunk 
drivers.  Programs  like  the  ones  described 
here  are  certainly  not  the  complete  an- 
swer, but  they  are  a  very  important  part 
of  it.  They  go  far  toward  preventing  peo- 
ple from  driving  after  drinking  too  much, 
wiih  practical  preventive  measures.  To 
back  this  up.  it  is,  of  course,  necessary  for 
effective,  stiff  police  measures  to  provide 
an  element  of  deterrence.  In  addition,  as 
emphasized  in  last  week's  article,  it  is 
important  for  society  to  treat  alcoholics 
as  SiCk  people  who  are  suffering  from  a 
disease.  All  of  tliese  measures  overlap, 
and  are  necessary  to  a  solution  to  the 
problem. 

This  article  is  important  because  of 
its  emphasis  on  what  is  being  done  in 
some  leading  communities  in  this  field, 
and  for  the  leadership  they  can  offer 
other  areas  as  they  recognize  the  prob- 
lem and  begin  to  act  seriously  to  com- 
bat It.  The  Christian  Science  Monitor 
is  to  be  commended  for  its  emphasis  in 
this  a:  tide  on  what  is  being  done  in  sev- 
eral communities,  for  the  encouragement 
it  provides  others  to  be  active.  Many  of 
us  often  complain  that  the  emphasis  is 
always  on  what  is  wrong.  This  type  of 
article  avoids  that  by  emphasizing  con- 
structive approaches  to  the  problem: 
Albuquerque  Finds  a  Better  Road 
(By  Guy  Halverson) 
ALBUQUERQtTE,  N.M. — Most  American  cities 
seem  indifferent  to  the  havoc  being  wrought 
by  the  drinking  driver.  Not  Albuquerque, 
N.M.  Under  way  In  this  city  Is  a  compre- 
hensive, interagency  campaign  against  those 
who  drink  and  then  drive.  It  could  serve  as 
a  model  for  the  nation. 

What  would  you  do  If  you  suddenly  found 
yourself  living  In  a  city  of  300,000  people 
where: 

Highway  fatalities  for  1969  totaled  47 
compared  with  30  the  year  before — perhaps 
70  percent  of  which  were  liquor-related; 

Police  costs  for  handling  drunkenness  are 
continually  splrallng  upward; 

At  least  1  out  of  every  14  drinkers  Is  be- 
lieved to  be  an  alcoholic,  and  many  of  them 
own  automobiles? 

Confronted  with  this  situation,  the  City  of 
Albuquerque  declared  war  on  the  drunk 
driver.  The  strategy:  broad  community  sup- 
port, assiduous  wooing  of  federal  funds,  and 
an  overall  program  which  some  safety  ex- 
perts say  could  become  a  model  of  civic  re- 
sponsibility. 

According  to  most  safety  experts,  such  a 
model  Is  sorely  needed  nationwide.  In  most 
of  the  communities  this  reporter  visited 
across  the  United  States,  he  found  a  tower- 
ing apathy  toward  the  problem  of  the  drunk 
driver.  Inaction  was  the  rule. 

A    WELCOME    EXCEPTION 

The  Albuquerque  effort.  It  would  appear. 
Is  an  exception  to  that  rule. 

What  Is  happening  here,  however.  Is  typical 
of  the  few  model  communities  recently  se- 
lected for  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion's new  progrram  aimed  at  curblnjg  the 
drunk  driver. 

Albuquerque — with,   a   pre-World   War   II 


population  of  30.000 — has  mushroomed.  To- 
day it  is  an  Important  space-research  center. 
It  sit.s  astride  a  grid  of  highways  that  link 
such  major  metropolitan  areas  as  Denver. 
L..^s  Angeles,  and  Dallas. 

Local  planners  such  as  Steve  George,  chair- 
man of  the  regional  Council  of  Government, 
point  out  that  this  growth  puts  tremendous 
strain  on  roadway  systems.  Just  in  Bernalillo 
County  (Albuquerque)  alone,  passenger-car 
reslstratlou  Jumped  from  81.000  in  1958  to 
139.000  in  1968.  On  many  major  arterials, 
traffic  volume  is  already  at  what  were  pro- 
Jec:ed  as  1975  capacity  limits. 

City  planners  became  acutely  aware  of  the 
need  for  long-range  roadway  planning  to 
counter  the  rising  ccngrestlon  and  resultant 
accident,  patterns. 

.\s  a  first  step,  Albuquerque  leaders  ham- 
mered together  a  Joint  county,  city,  and 
school-district  Traffic  Safety  Commission.  It 
was  underwritten  in  part  by  a  $45,000  De- 
partment of  Transportation  grant 

The  commission,  operating  out  of  the  re- 
gional four-countywlde  Council  of  Govern- 
ment, was  charged  with  bringing  t^igether 
traiSc  and  road  information  from  different 
agencies:  establishing  highway  priorities; 
and  channeling  local  efforts  Into  the  state- 
wide program  of  the  New  Mexico  Traffic 
Safety  Commission. 

This  paved  the  way  for  step  No.  2:  a  $1.4 
million  grant  from  the  Department  of 
Transportation  (DOT)  to  test  out  specific 
countermeasures  against  drunk  driving  and 
part  of  a  nationwide  DOT  experimental 
project. 

The  Albuquerque  program,  only  now  get- 
ting under  way.  includes: 

A  speaker's  bureau  and  an  advertising 
campaign. 

Inclusion  of  questions  on  alcoholism  and 
alcohol  abuse  on  driver's  license  tests  and 
renewal  tests. 

Identification  through  welfare  and  other 
stxiial  agency  referals  of  problem  drinkers 
who  drive. 

Use  of  cabs  and  police  vehicles  to  trans- 
port drunks  home  from  taverns  and  parties. 

More  Intensive  patrolling  in  high-liquor, 
high-fatality  areas. 

Establishment  of  a  special  "drunk  patrol." 

Experimentation  with  mechanical  devices 
to  identify  drunk  drivers  Under  considera- 
tion are  such  lt«ms  as  portable  TV  units  In 
patrol  cars  and  exotic  devices  known  as  por- 
table "sniffer  machines"  that  can  detect  al- 
cohol on  the  breath  of  a  passing  motorist. 

Development  of  an  extensive  alcoholism- 
treatment  program. 

What  has  caught  the  attention  of  safety 
experts  is  the  way  the  DOT-Albuquerque 
attack  on  drunk  driving  is  being  hitched  to 
a  continuing  $740,000  model-city  progrsun. 
The  latter  Is  aimed  In  part  at  alcoholism 
and  Is  locally  and  federally  funded.  There  is 
some  crltlcLsm  that  the  model-city  program 
overly  stresses  rehabilitation  of  the  problem 
drinker  while  neglecting  controls  on  the  so- 
cial drinker. 

DECISION   MADE  IN    1966 

In  1966.  when  Albuquerque  was  planning 
Its  participation  in  the  model-city  program, 
a  number  of  organizations — including  the 
police,  an  area  council  on  alcoholism,  and  the 
city  government — decided  to  do  something 
about  the  drinking  problem.  They  went  to 
the  Community  Council  of  Albuquerque,  a 
nongovernmental  clvlc-actlon  agency. 

"They  asked  us  to  do  something  about  the 
problem  of  alcoholism  before  things  got  out 
of  control  here,  as  was  happening  In  too 
many  other  cities,"  recollects  Dr.  Hugh  Wood- 
ward, past  president  of  the  Community 
Council.  The  council  responded  by  setting  up 
a  planning  committee  and  borrowing  a  staff 
person  from  the  Department  of  Psychiatry  at 
the  University  of  New  Mexico, 

At  the  same  time,  the  council  asked  the 
city  to  prepare  a  report  on  the  cost  to  local 


taxpayers  of  police  handling  of  drunken 
drivers  and  persons  arrested  for  public 
drunkenness.  Analysis  showed  annual  costs 
to  be  well  over  $250,000  at  that  time.  A  coro- 
ner's report,  prepared  about  the  same  time, 
also  showed  mo:.;t  highway  laialities  to  be 
liquor -related. 

An  evaluation  of  the  overall  drinking  prob- 
lem found  It  to  be  most  heavily  centered  in 
the  low-income,  model-city  area.  The  Com- 
munity Council,  at  an  open  meeting  at  the 
main  branch  of  the  Albuquerque  National 
Bank,  presented  a  comprehensive  treatment 
plan  which  envisioned  a  detoxification  cen- 
ter and  rehabilitation  farm  for  alcoholics. 

A  special  "blue-ribbon"  finance  committee 
wais  appointed.  It  Included  the  police  chief, 
city  manager,  a  municipal  court  Judge,  and 
se\-eral  state  alcoholism  commissioners  They 
went  to  work  to  figure  out  a  way  to  under- 
write what  would  admittedly  be  an  expen- 
sive project. 

"SEED    MONEY"    PUT    tJP 

At  a  Joint  meeting  in  March,  1969.  repre- 
sentatives of  Bernalillo  County  and  the  City 
of  Albuquerque  decided  to  put  up  $80,000  In 
■seed  money."  The  Idea  was  to  interest  the 
Departments  of  Housing  and  Urban  I>evelop- 
ment  (HUD)  and  the  Department  of  Health, 
Educition.  and  Welfare  iHEW)  to  provide  the 
bulk  of  the  needed  capital. 

"That  was  the  hardest  part  of  the  whole 
plannme."  laughs  Mrs.  Margaret  Stewart,  as- 
sociate executive  secretary  of  the  Commu- 
nitv  Council. 

"It  was  almost  like  a  nightmare,"  explains 
Dr.  Woodward.  "In  our  initial  plarmlng  we 
had  to  work  out  two  budgets,  one  for  model 
cities  and  one  for  HEW.  HEW  said,  first  the 
plan,  and  then  the  financing.  But  HUD 
[model  cities]  said,  first  the  fiscal,  then  the 
program.  It  took  us  some  close  bookkeeping. 
but  we  did  It." 

The  $740.000-plus  rehabilitation  program, 
as  it  now  exists,  involves:  a  detoxification 
clinic  at  the  old  St.  Joseph's  Hospital  In  the 
downtown  area  of  Albuquerque;  a  rehabili- 
tation farm  for  more  Intensive  care;  special 
case  workers  to  deal  with  the  police,  courts, 
and  other  referral  agencies;  and  a  number 
of  specialists  for  pre-  and  post-care  coim- 
sellng. 

Conflicts  may  be  developing  already  over 
the  mechanics  of  the  rehabilitation  program. 

Some  officials  with  whom  I  talked  were  In- 
sistent that  drunken  driving  must  continue 
to  be  defined  as  a  crime  with  clear  legal  sanc- 
tions, even  though  they  would  welcome  a  cor- 
relative rehabilitation  program. 

MANY    QUESTIONS    POSED 

At  the  same  time,  other  officials  were  ask- 
ing questions  like:  Who  Is  going  to  Identify 
the  problem  drinkers — or  Just  the  heavy 
drinkers,  for  that  matter?  Who  wUl  refer 
these  people  to  a  rehabilitation  program  at 
the  time  of  sentencing?  Should  It  be  on  the 
mere  decision  of  treatment  experts  working 
with  local  Judges?  Or  should  the  decision  be 
based  on  verifiable  records — such  as  an  ac- 
cumulation of  convictions  for  driving  under 
the  influence  of  liquor? 

Despite  such  questions,  says  City  Manager 
Richard  Wilson,  "the  rehabUltatlon  program 
Is  an  established  concept  In  this  community 
now  and  the  great  paradox  Is  that  It  is  prob- 
ably much  bolder  than  Just  about  anyone 
here  yet  realizes." 

Highway-safety  experts  across  the  covmtry 
agree  that  the  drunk-drlTer  problem  de- 
mands the  same  kind  of  coordinated.  Inter- 
agency attack  that  Is  being  mounted  in  Al- 
buquerque. Such  an  attack,  they  insist,  must 
Include  both  better  enforcement  and  better 
rehabilitation. 

As  a  Department  of  Transportation  guide- 
line publication  states:  "Any  comprehensive 
program  must  Include  efforts  to  deal  with  all 
aspects  of  the  problem  of  alcoholism"  In  a 
community. 
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Ye!  in  m  -St  communities  I  visited  during 
the  past  several  months  there  w.is  no  Inter- 
agency approach.  Local  leadership — and 
Iiinding— was  almost  nonexistent. 

T.Uce  what  I  found  In  Grand  Rapids.  Mich.: 

Bv'lh  the  Ken:  County  shcritTs  depart - 
meat  and  the  Qr.md  Rapids  police  were  wag- 
ing ini.icluatlve  and  intensive  patrol  cam- 
paigns acalnst  drinking  drivers.  Yet  both  de- 
partments were  saddled  by  severe  budget 
limitations  and  manpower  woes — even  as  ac- 
cident r.ites  continued  to  rise. 

Kev  community  leadership  has  yet  to  foctis 
on  the  problem  of  the  drinking  driver.  The 
gener.U  public  is  apathetic.  There  is  no  city 
alcoholism  program. 

PROBIEM     WELL     DOCVMENTED 

Dr.  Winston  B.  Prothro,  Kent  County 
health  director,  estimates  that  there  are  be- 
tween 7.000  and  10.000  alcoholics  In  the 
county.  Yet  there  is  no  county  deto.xlficatlon 
clinic,  no  halfway  house.  Indeed,  the  only 
re.il  local  program  in  the  alcoholism  treat- 
ment .»rea  is  a  counseling  program  which 
utilizes  one  full-time  worker. 

Ironically,  the  Indiana  University  School 
of  Police  Administration  several  vurs  ago 
undertook  a  i  exhaustive  study  of  drlnklng- 
driver  patterns  In  the  G.-Tind  Rapids  area. 
Its  findings,  which  graphically  pointed  up  the 
problem,  were  well  publicized.  Yet  httle  was 
done. 

And  Grand  Rapids  is  no  e.xception  Port- 
land. Ore  .  averages  about  2.000  drunk-driver 
arre.-ts  a  ye.ir  But  the.^e  is  widespread  apathy 
to  building  a  much-needed  detoxification 
center  Gr.adual  elimination  of— or  at  least 
lessened  reliance  on— the  cltv's  overcrowded 
drunk  t.uik  is  not  yet  an  avowed  goal  there. 

Participation  by  the  city  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  s  campaign  against 
the  drunk  driver  has  even  dr.inn  fire  One 
loc.x;  newsp.iper  groused  editorially  that  the 
program  was  ' unimaginative  " 

There  are.  of  course,  a  few  'orlght  spots 
across  the  coun'ry,  Ann  Arbor.  Mich  :  Char- 
lotte. N  C  :  and  Greenwich.  Conn  .  are  three 
communities  which  have  the  beginnings  of  a 
comprehensive  campaign  against  the  drink- 
ing driver. 

In  .\uburn.  Wash  .  psychiatrists,  psychol- 
ogists, and  social  workers  have  Joined  with 
local  traffic  courts  to  treat  the  drunk  driver 
problem  as  a  family  problem  rather  than 
Just  a  leeal  one. 

A  nvimber  of  communities  .-.re  experiment- 
ing with  special  postconviction  driver  educa- 
tion and  alcoholism  schools. 

Perhaps  the  best  known  is  the  Phoenix 
Alcohol  Research  and  Reeducation  Project, 
which  has  received  widespread  press  atten- 
tion over  the  past  few  years.  The  American 
Automobile  Association  Foundation  even 
made  a  film  abotit  It. 

POStrrVE    BENEFITS    NOTED 

Under  the  program,  drunk  drivers  are  re- 
quired to  spend  four  consecutive  Wednes- 
day evenings  in  a  special  safe  driving  school. 
co.sponsored  by  the  cltv.  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, and  Arizona  State  University.  The 
cla.sses.  ranemg  from  30  to  150  students, 
represent  a  cross  section  of  Phoenix  Itself, 
with  prominent  businessmen  sitting  next  to 
housewives  or  laborers 

-We're  particularly  pleased  with  the 
changes  In  attitude  that  we've  noticed  on 
the  iw^rt  of  many  social  drinkers  after  this 
course,"  says  Judge  James  M  Smith,  one 
of  sir  city  magistrates  who  participate  in  the 
program 

At  the  lectures,  the  drinking  drivers  are 
given  lectures  on  alcoholism  and  highway 
safety,  as  well  as  shown  actual  films  of  seri- 
ous highway  accidents  taken  by  policing 
agencies.  In  addition,  lihe  pwirtlclpants  are 
required  to  prepare  a  "case  history"  on  their 
own  drinking  patterns  and  what  motivated 
the  acts  that  lead  up  to  their  arrest  for 
drunken  driving. 

Participants  In  the  St.  Louis  County  post- 


arrest  program  are  carefully  selected  to  en- 
sure a  high  success  rate  for  the  program. 
Chronic  alcoholics  are  screened  out.  since 
It  is  felt  that  their  need  Is  more  clinical 
than  educational. 

Programs  like  these  are  admittedly  fledg- 
ling steps.  But  safety  experts  insist  that  if 
the  drunk  driver  Is  to  be  stopped.  Uien  there 
must  be  a  full-scale  attack  along  the  lines 
of  the  Albuquerque  effort — and  soon. 


SUPPLY   OF   INDUSTRIAL  FUEL 
OILS   GROWS   TIGHTER 

I  Mr.  BOGGS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.^ 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  in- 
creasing concern  that  this  winter  we 
may  experience  a  serious  shortage  in 
h?av>-.  industrial  fuel  oils. 

This  impending  shortage  is  the  result 
of  a  number  of  factors,  including  our 
declining  domestic  capacity  to  make 
hea\T  fu^l  oils  because  of  rising  imports 
and  the  increasing  use  of  low  sulfur  con- 
tent fuels  to  satisfy  local  antipollution 
laws. 

The  petroleum  industr>-  is  our  Nation's 
greatest  source  of  luw-cost  energy,  and  it 
is  essential  that  Congress  understand 
the  reasons  for  tr.is  shortage  and  take 
steps  to  correct  them. 

For  this  reason.  I  am  inserting  In  the 
Record,  an  excellent  article  which  ap- 
peared m  last  Fridays  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal, and  callins:  it  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues : 

s"pplv  of  lndrstbi.\l  fuels  grows  tighter. 
Adding  to  Fear  of  Energy  Woes  This 
Winter 

A  growing  shortage  of  heavy  industrial- 
grade  fuel  oils  east  of  the  Rockies  has  sent 
prices  soaring  to  highs  and  could  contribute 
to  the  possibility  of  energy  problems  in  many 
parts  »f  the  nation  this  winter. 

Power  companies,  factories,  office  build- 
ings, hospitals,  colleges  and  other  users  of 
the  boiler  fuel  are  encountering  Increasing 
difficulty  securing  sufficient  supplies.  In  ad- 
dition, they're  pr.yfng  prices  .as  mtich  fs 
$1.50  a  barrel  higher  than  a  year  ago,  or  as 
mu;h  as  double  the  year-earlier  levels.  Many 
oil  companies  are  turning  down  prospective 
customers,  and  some  are  even  allocating 
shipments  to  present  customers. 
"  The  higher  fuel  costs  in  many  cases  wtU  be 
passed  on  to  consumers  in  the  form  of  higher 
electric  bills,  under  so-called  "automatic 
fuel  adjustment  clauses"  in  utility  rates,  and 
the  form  of  higher  prices  for  manufactured 
products.  Some  factories  were  forced  to  close 
for  ahort  periods  last  winter  due  to  fuel 
shortages,  and  the  pinch  Is  likely  to  be  more 
severe  this  year. 

The  fuel  oil  shortage  also  Is  contributing 
to  a  tightening  supply  of  asphalt,  the  na- 
tions chief  road-building  material.  Some 
road  projects  have  been  slowed  this  sum- 
mer and  the  combination  of  short  supplies 
and  rising  prices  could  cut  Into  next  sum- 
mer's state  and  Federal  highway  programs. 
The  causes  of  the  fuel  oil  shortage  are 
complex  and  Include  such  diverse  factors  as 
new  air  pollution  control  laws,  a  world-wide 
tanker  shortage  resulting  from  events  In  the 
.\rab  world,  new  Federal  coal  mine  safety 
rules,  and  a  growing  nation  wide  shortage  of 
natural  gas. 

IMPACT     or    SMOG     CONTROLS 

A  major  trigger  for  the  shortage  Is  the  fact 
that  many  local  air  pollution  control  author- 
ities are  placing  Into  effect  much  sooner  than 
anticipated  tight  restrictions  on  the  sulphur 
content  of  fuels.  Burning  of  such  fuels  pro- 


duces sulphur  dioxide,  a  gas  that  when  pre- 
cipitated out  on  soot  and  dirt  in  the  air  and 
then  breathed  In  can  be  damaging  to  the 
human  bronchial  tubes  and  lungs. 

The  laws  are  forcing  many  uurners  of 
coal,  the  lowest-c-ist  boiler  fuel  for  many 
parts  of  the  country,  to  seek  fuel  ell  as  a 
substitute.  Most  boiler  coal  Is  high  in  sul- 
phur content,  and  methods  of  removing  It 
economically  are  still  in  the  rese.\rch  stage. 
Pipeline-grade  natural  gas  doesn't  contain 
any  sulphur  but  is  nation.illy  in  short  sup- 
ply, and  several  major  gas  utilities  also  are 
rejecting  new  customers. 

About  t'Ao-thlrds  of  the  nation's  heavy 
fuel  oils  are  importe.i  from  Venezuela  and 
Caribbean  area  refineries.  At  present  the.«;e 
fuel  oils.  too.  are  high  In  s-.i'.phur.  and  most 
of  the  oil  Industry's  new  desulphiu-lzatlon 
plants  in  these  areas,  representing  about  a 
S500  million  Investment,  haven't  gone  into 
production.  What's  more,  the  tanker  crisis 
has  as  much  as  tripled  oil  transportation 
casts  from  the  Caribbean  and  has  resulted  in 
uncertain  delivery  schedules  at  East  Coast 
p  rts  Thi?  tanker  shortage  result?  f.-om  the 
prolonged  closedown  by  Syria  of  a  key  Middle 
East  oil  pipeline  and  Libya's  forced  cutbacks 
m  cil  production  there. 

D.>mestlc  capacity  to  make  heavy  fuel  oi's 
has  declined  steadily  because  of  rismg  im- 
ports and  the  previously  lo;v  price  cf  import- 
ed fuels  In  relation  to  high  cost  U.S.  crude 
ell— such  fuels  frequently  sold  for  less  than 
half  the  cost  of  the  crude  from  which  they're 
made.  This  also  discouraged  the  building  of 
desulphurization  plants  In  the  U.S.  Most  new 
U.S.  refineries  ha\e  been  designed  without 
facilities  to  make  heavy  fuel  oil  in  order  to 
sqtieeze  more  g.(S-j:ine  and  other  higher- 
v.ilue  products  from  each  barrel  of  crude. 

NEEDS    CO     r.VFILLED 

There  are  other  factors  contributing  to 
the  fuel  oil  shortage.  A  number  of  coal  mines 
have  been  forced  to  close,  at  least  temporar- 
ily, bec.iuse  they're  unable  to  meet  new  Fed- 
eral mine  safety  laws.  Several  electric  power 
plants  iiave  been  built  to  ri'n  on  heavy  fuel 
oil  because  of  delays  In  getting  app.-oval  and 
equipment  for  nuclear  plants.  Industrial 
plants  that  use  so-called  '  interruptible" 
supp'.ies  of  natural  gas  as  their  chief  fuel. 
will  need  bigger  stocks  of  alternate  fuel  oil 
this  winter  due  to  the  greater  likelihood  that 
utilities  will  have  to  cut  them  off  during  pe- 
riod: cf  peak  hrmco'.vncr  gas  use. 

Meanwhile  the  scramble  for  fuel  oU  is  on. 
TTie  University  of  Illinois  Medical  Center  in 
Chicago  is  preparing  to  ask  for  bids  for  the 
rourth  time  in  three  months  to  secure  a 
needed  elght-mlllion-gallon  heavy  fuel  oil 
supply  for  this  winter.  The  first  three  tries 
brought  only  one  qualii'ied  bid.  whicli  will 
fill  only  half  the  center's  fuel  requirement."^. 

William  Graban.  general  man.iger  of  the 
municipally  owned  jjower  plant  In  Taunton. 
Mass.,  says  his  invitations  to  12  oil  companies 
to  bid  on  the  plant's  700,000-barre!  needs  over 
the  next  year  drew  only  one  bid  to  supply 
250.000  b.arrels.  That  bid.  from  Shell  Oil  Co- 
ls at  $2.90  a  barrel  for  relatively  high  sulphur 
(2  S'';  l  oil,  compared  with  a  year-earller  price 
of  $1.98  from  another  supplier.  The  Taunton 
plant,  about  25  miles  south  of  Boston  serves 
about  18,000  electricity  customers,  and  Mr. 
Graban  says  the  town  could  be  In  a  bad  fix 
before  long. 

A  marketing  official  of  one  of  the  largest 
international  suppliers  of  heavy  fuel  oils  says 
bluntly,  "We  are  turning  down  prospective 
new  customers,  and  from  time  to  time  have 
had  to  allocate  deliveries  In  some  areas  to 
present  customers,  due  to  uncertain  tanker 
schedules.  We're  even  trying  to  buy  fuel  oil 
ourselves  In  the  open  market," 

HEAVY    DEMAND    FOR    LOW    StJLPHtlR 

The  crunch  Is  even  more  severe  for  heavy 
fuel  oil  with  low  sulphur  content. 

Public  Service  Electric  &  Gas  Co..  New 
Jersey's  biggest  utility,  has  converted  about 
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half  of  Its  electric  generating  capacity  from 
coal  to  heavv  fuel  oil  with  a  maximum  of  1 '  - 
sulphur  to  meet  the  states  present  air  pollu- 
tion control  rules.  But  in  October,  It  must 
start  using  oil  containing  no  more  than  0  5'. 
sulphur,  which  it  estimates  will  cost  about 
$1  a  barrel  more,  and  It  anticipates  this  will 
be  harder  to  buv.  even  though  the  company 
is  close  to  two  low-sulphur  fuel  oil  terminals. 
The  utility  burns  about  two  million  barrels 
of  oil  a  month. 

Virginia  Electric  &  Power  Co.  says  sucn 
fuel  is  -exorbitant  (in  price i.  and  it's  Just 
not  available."  Philadelphia  Electric  Co., 
which  switched  entirely  to  low-sulphur  fuel 
oil  at  Its  power  plants  last  year  to  meet  new 
air  pollution  control  laws,  estimates  tnat 
the  $6  million  that  the  switch  added  to  its 
first  vears  fuel  bill  will  be  doubled  over  tho 
next  "year  bv  recent  prjce  incre^ises.  Low- 
sulphur  oil  costs  up  to  $3.50  a  barrel  in  some 
markets. 

Bvron  S.  Weil,  president  of  Oils,  Inc..  a 
Chicago  heavv  fuel  oil  distributor,  predicts 
that  city's  new  air  pollution  control  laws  on 
sulphur  dioxide  will  result  in  a  severe  fuel 
oil  sh.-rtage  for  large  institutions,  hciplta.s 
and  factories. 

He  asserts  that  greater  access  to  foreign 
fuel  oil  in  the  Midwest  is  needed.  Up  to  now 
about  90':  of  the  nation's  heavy  fuel  oil 
consumption  has  been  on  the  East  Const. 
where  there  if  almost  unrestricted  access  to 
Imported  supplies.  But  Imports  of  heavy  fuel 
oil  to  the  inland  areas  of  the  nation  have 
been  tighilv  restricted.  Last  March,  the  gov- 
ernment granted  the  first  import  quota  for 
this  area,  permitting  Commonwealth  Edi- 
son C.:>  of  Chicago  to  bring  in  4.5  million 
barrels  of  low-sulphur,  heavy  fuel  oil  Oils 
Inc  then  asked  for  a  f.vo-million-barrel 
qucta  but  has  been  granted  only  480,000 
barrels. 

But  one  oil  marketer  says.  "Getting  quotas 
mav  not  help  inland  users  much.  You  Just 
can't  find  much  heavy  fuel  cil  available  in 
the  Caribbean  right  now.  and  when  you  can. 
It's  almost  impossible  to  charter  a  tanker 
to  haul  u  for  you." 

MORE    CLEAN-UP    FACULTIES 

Several  m.ijor  new  desulphurization  plants 
will  be  placed  in  operation  in  the  Caribbean 
and  Venezuela  over  the  next  six  months,  but 
oil  marketers  generally  don't  believe  the  fa- 
cilities will  solve  the  shortage. 

For  example,  by  the  middle  of  August 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California  and  closely 
held  New  En-^land  Petroleum  Corp.  will  begin 
shipments  from  a  250,OO0-barrel-a-day  facil- 
ity thev  shu-e  on  a  35''  -65  r  basis  at  Free- 
port  in  the  Bahama  Islands  that  can  make 
130  000  barrels  of  Io-a -sulphur,  heavy  fuel 
oil  daily.  But,  a  spokesman  says,  "It's  all  sold 
under  firm  contracts." 

In  Oct<.ber  Creole  Petroleum  Corp.  95'':  - 
owned  bv  Standard  Oil  Co.  (New  Jersey),  the 
largest  supplier  of  heavy  fuel  o.ls  to  the  US  . 
will  begin  production  at  a  facility  at  Amuay. 
Veneruela.  capable  of  making  166.000  barrels 
of  low-sulphur,  heavy  fuel  oils  daily,  and 
Jersey  Standard's  wholly  owned  Lago  Oil  & 
Transport  Ltd.  ^ill  start  up  an  88.000-barrel- 
a-day  unit  on  the  island  of  Aruba  about  next 
Jan.  1.  Yet  a  tts.  marketing  official  for  the 
company  predicts  the  short  supply  of  heavy 
fuel  oils'  could  last  as  long  as  tv,-o  years. 
"The  Roval  Dutch-Shell  Group  started  a 
50  000-barrel-a-day  desulphurization  unit  at 
Cardon,  Venezuela,  this  year,  nearly  tripling 
its  low-sulphur,  heavy  fuel  oil  capacity  in 
the  Caribbean.  Amerada  Hess  Corp  has  about 
86,000  barrels  a  day  of  low-suiphur  fuel  oil 
cajD-aclty  at  St.  Croix  In  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Texaco  Inc.  has  announced  plans  for  a  giant 
desulphurization  unit  on  Trinidad. 

The  current  high  prices  for  heavy  fuel  oil 
even  have  some  oil  companies  pondering  a 
boost  In  domestic  output.  "But  by  the  time 
desulphurization  units  could  be  built,  the 
shortage  may  have  e^ded  or  prices  may  have 


come  back  down,  so  it  looks  like  a  big  gani- 
ble, "  says  one  oil  executive. 

DROPPING    .ASPHALT    FOR    OIL 

An  Arab-Israeli  armistice  also  might  bring 
an  easing  of  the  conditions  causing  the 
worldwide  tanker  crisis,  but  oilmen  aren't 
cotintlng  on  it. 

A  spokesman  for  the  American  Oil  Co.  divi- 
sion o'  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana)  says  seme 
refineries  are  switching  some  asphalt  produc- 
tion into  making  heavy  fuel  oil,  and  this  is 
contributing  to  a  growing  shortage  of  aiph.alt. 
The  tanker  shcrtaee  also  is  a  big  factor, 
since  U.S.  asphalt  plants  generally  run  on 
Venezuelan  crude  oil. 

Fr.-.nk  ODonnell,  president  of  Trimount 
Bltunanous  Products  Co..  Everett.  Mass  . 
which  mixes  asphalt  with  other  materials  and 
supplies  contractors,  says  he  s  been  forced  to 
ration  deliveries  to  customers,  delaying  "com- 
pletion of  all  sorts  of  Jobs. "  The  reason,  he 
.says,  is  that  his  asphalt  supplier.  Humble 
Oil  &  Refining  Co.,  Jersey  Standard's  chief 
subsidiary,  will  sell  hini  only  7o'(  as  much 
lis  he  bought  last  year.  Some  of  Trimount's 
truck  drivers  are  work:ng  only  three  days  a 
week  due  to  the  shortage,  Mr  O'Donnell  says. 
R  L  Peyton,  assistant  state  highway  direc- 
tor foi  the  Kansas  Highway  Comniission. 
savs  some  projects  In  that  state  have  been 
delayed  bv  the  need  to  seek  bids  on  asphalt 
a  second  time.  He  says  avaiiabUlty  of  asphalt 
has  been  ""touch  and  go  so  far  this  year,  and 
it  mav  be  worse  next  year," 

Adolpii  Zuliau.  assistant  chief  engineer  of 
the  Colorado  Highway  Department,  says 
prices  of  liquid  asphalt  ha'.e  risen  20',  to 
3d',  from  a  year  ago,  and  he  says  that  one 
of  the  Slate's' nuijor  suppliers.  Texaco,  ■wont 
accept  any  new  orders  for  this  year. 

Millard  Stewart,  executive  director  of  the 
Asphalt  Association  of  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  represents  the  area's  road  ma- 
terials producers,  says.  "We  will  probably 
make  it  through  the  year  and  get  most  of  the 
joDs  done,  but  it  will  be  tight."  He  called 
the  supply  'critical"  and  predicU'd  the  pres- 
ent $24  a' ton  price,  unchanged  from  a  year 
ago,  may  soar  to  S29  a  ton  by  next  spring. 


TRANS-ALASKA  PIPELINE 
SITUATION 

(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
l^ermission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
new-t^paper  editorials.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr,  Speaker,  this  House 
has  felt  great  concern  for  the  welfare 
of  the  State  of  Alaska  and  has  devoted 
much  attention  to  problems  related  to 
its  economic  development  and  to  its  ex- 
traordinary natural  environment.  Two 
articles  have  recently  appeared  in  the 
Fairbanks,  Alaska.  Daily  News-Miner 
which  are  highly  informative  and  can 
make  a  most  helpful  contribution  to  our 
understanding  of  the  trans-Alaska  pipe- 
line situation. 

One  article,  printed  in  the  July  20. 
1970.  issue,  is  a  letter  from  the  Honor- 
able Walter  J.  Hickel.  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  written  in  reply  to  an  earlier 
new-sstorj'  carried  under  the  byline  of 
William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.  This  let- 
ter succinctly  presents  the  Secretary  s 
position  with  respect  to  the  proposed 
pipeline  and  the  consideiations  v'hich 
have  influenced  him  to  withhold  m" 
permit  for  the  pipeline  and  the  acces- 
sory road. 

The  other  article,  printed  July  22, 
1970.  is  a  report  by  Joe  La  Rocca,  re- 
sources editor  for  the  Fairbanks  Daily 
News-Miner,  of  a  talk  by  Dr.  Arlon  Tuss- 


ing  before  the  Anchorage  Press  Club  on 
that  date.  Dr.  Tussing.  an  authoritative 
Alaskan  economist  and  professor  at  the 
University  of  Alaska,  points  out  the 
fundamental  problem^  involved  in  the 
pipeline  project  which  must  be  solved 
and  the  diverse  interests  which  must  be 
satisfied  before  any  agreement  can  be 
reached  which  would  physically  and 
legally  pcimit  the  proposed  pii^eline  to 
become  a  reality. 

I  commend  the  reading:  of  these  two 
brief  articles  to  my  colleagues  and  to  cit- 
izens everywhere  who  wish  to  add  to 
their  understanding  of  what  this  trans- 
Alaska  pipeline  controversy  is  all  about: 
[From  the  Fairbanks  Daily  News-Miner, 
July  20.  19701 
Hickel  Answers  Column  by  Hesrst 
I  Note. —Following  a  visit  to  Prudhoe  Bay. 
William  Randolph  Hearst  Jr.  WTOte  a  column 
for  the  Hearst  newspapers  in  which  he  urged 
that  the  way  be  cleared  for  the  North  Slope 
oil  to  start  moving  to  market  The  News- 
Miner  and  other  Alaska  newspapers  reprinted 
the  column  which  came  to  the  attention  of 
Secretary  of  Interior  Walter  J.  Hickel.  also 
an  Alaskan  In  the  following  let'er  H-ckel 
replies  to  the  statements  made  by  He.trst.) 

DE.\a  Mr.  Hearst:  I  write  in  response  to 
your  recent  article  on  the  trans  .Maska  pipe- 
line reprinted  in  the  Anchorage  Dally  Times. 
I  am  disappointed  that  you  did  no^  ha\e 
the  opportunity  to  discuss  the  technical 
problems  with  professional  people  in  our  De- 
partment. Had  you  done  so  I  feel  sure  that 
you  would  not  have  reached  the  conclusions 
that  you  did. 

The  overriding  concern  to  which  you  make 
no  reference  is  the  thermal  effect  of  a  hot  oil 
pipeline  burled  in  a  permanently  frozen 
medium  .  .  .  permafrost  The  gradually  melt- 
ing frozen  soil  creates  a  continually  expand- 
ing thaw  bulb  around  the  Une.  This  melting 
undermines  the  foundation  cf  the  pipe  and 
has  serious  Implications  for  both  structural 
Integrity  of  the  pipe  and  the  surrounding 
terrain  and  environment. 

In  M.arch  of  this  year,  my  Technical  Ad- 
visory Board,  headed  by  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey, submitted  an  interim  report  in  which 
the  major  unresolved  geological  and  related 
technical  problems  were  delineated.  Briefly, 
these  are: 

1.  differential  compaction  and  subsidence 
of  the  surrounding  permafroet  whose  polld 
foundation  is  essential  for  support  of  the 
pipeline  system. 

2.  liquiflcation  of  the  melting  soils,  which 
may  cause  large  portions  of  the  surrounding 
permafrost  to  move  do'wn  hill  In  a  glacial- 
like  fashion,  exposing  the  higher  sections  of 
the  pipe  to  accelerated  melting,  and  burying 
the  bottom  sections  In  acres  of  mud. 

3.  seismic  dangers  resulting  from  a  system 
designed  to  withstand  not  the  lilghest  ex- 
pected earthqu-ike  stress  (or  a  magnitude 
thereof!  but  rather  the  average  stress,  sug- 
gesting that  one  out  of  every  two  earth 
movements  would  seriously  end.inger  the 
pipe. 

4  soil  and  rock  slippage  on  adjacent  hill- 
sides resulting  from  the  melting  of  lower 
lying  frozen  soils  by  the  hot  pipe 

TTiese  unresolved  problems  were  addressed 
to  TAPS  on  March  27,  1970.  We  have  received 
no  answer  You  will  agree  that  with  concerns 
of  this  magnitude  pert-iining  to  extensive 
sections  of  a  svstem  that  must  be  built  In  a 
fail-safe  manner.  It  Is  incumbent  upon  a 
responsible  government  to  Insist  that  the 
ansv;ers  be  found  In  advance  of  approving  a 
permit 

In  Mav  1969.  President  Nixon  charged  me 
with  the  establishment  of  a  Federal  Task 
Force  that  would  investigate  the  ways  in 
which  arctic  oil  could  be  explored  and  pro- 
duced "without  destruction  and  with  mini- 
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mv,m  disturbance."  I  hnve  given  the  highest 
priofitv  to  meeting  that  mt-ndate.  dedicated 
to  the  view  that  a  pipeline  can  .:nd  should 
be  built,  and  ih.  t  it  can  and  mu.T  be  built 
sa:e;-.  The  l.idustry.  to  date,  has  simply  not 
refined  ltd  technology  to  the  degree  neces- 
sary to  .T5Eure  the  public  that  a  pipeline  can 
be  Vnfely  burled  In  permafrost  so'ls. 

.•?econcl.  your  art'cle  completely  falls  to 
meiuiv-'U  ihe  two  injunctions  imposed  upon 
the  Department  by  the  US.  D.itrlc:  Court. 
cji'.s' melon  o:'  a  seccndary  road  adjacent 
to  the  pipeline,  both  have  Important  impli- 
cations far  the  pipeline  itself  My  own  view, 
full/  supported  by  my  technical  advisors.  Is 
th;-.t  the  st.ite  of  techncKigy  Is  suffl.-iently 
advfti:ced  to  indicate  tliat  an  environmentally 
safe  read  can  be  constructed  in  arctic  areas. 
Notwithstar.dlug,  no  responsible  gover:iment. 
State  or  Federal,  would  consider  violating  a 
court  order.  To  move  forward  with  this  vital 
prelect,  the  Issue  must  be  met  and  resolved 
within,   and    not    in    contempt   of    the   legal 

Your  ccniment  'hat  'tundra  has  no  value 
to  anybody  except  reindeer"  exprefsps  an 
archaic  concept  acceptable  to  no  one.  cer- 
tainly net  to  Alaskans  who  are  committed  to 
using  the  environment  with  both  intelli- 
gence and  safety.  It  betrays  an  attitude  that 
iiseli  is  convincing  supfjort  for  your  own 
obs,?rvat:on  about  people  from  the  outside 
with   -good  intentions  but  bad  judgment." 

I  am  but  one  of  many  Alaskans  who  have 
devoted  a  lifetime  to  the  development  of  a 
great  territory  and  a  great  state.  .Mineral  and 
economic  de\elopment  is  vital  to  the  ftiture 
of  Alaska.  Equally  so  are  proper  regard  and 
protect. on  for  the  arctic  environment.  The 
iwo  are  ncit  conflicting,  but  rather  comple- 
menting, values.  We  will  continue  to  Judge 
them  of  equal  importance,  committed  to 
the  principle  that  proper  development  will 
occur  and  that  it  vinll  occur  safely  We  are 
contiiuiing  to  apply  our  best  energy  toward 
a  satiifacusry  solution  to  the  complex  tech- 
nical and  legal  problems  that  temporarily 
Impede  progress  on  the  pipeline.  I  have  the 
ut.T.o^.  cci.Sdence  that  Uiese  will  be  resolved 
in  the  near  future  and  that  the  project  will 
prcceed  in  a  fashion  that  will  commend  the 
responsible  efforts  of  both  industry  and 
government. 

With  best  regards. 
Sincerely  yours. 

W.^LTER  J     HlCKEL. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

(From    the   Fairbanks   Dallv    News-Miner. 

July  22.   1970) 

No  Pipeline.  Road  for  2  Years 

( By  Joe  LaRocca  i 

Anchorage — Neither  a  permanent  road  to 
the  North  Slope  nor  a  trans  Alaska  oil  pipe- 
line will  be  built  until  the  U.S.  Congress  leg- 
islates a  settlement  of  Native  Land  Claims. 
and  that  will  take  two  more  years,  or  longer. 
an  authoritative  Alaskan  economist  told  the 
Anchorage  Press  Club  here  today. 

In  a  sobering  speech  bristling  with  criti- 
cism over  the  Alaska  news  media's  handling 
of  both  controversial  Issues.  Prof.  Arlon  Tus- 
sing  charged  that  the  confusion,  distress  and 
anxiety  that  attended  them  'must  be  blamed 
on  the  failure  of  the  state's  political  leader- 
ship and  the  states  news  media  to  tell  the 
people  of  Alaska  the  kind  of  situation  they 
really  faced  .  .  .  particularly  upon  its  three 
leading  daily  papers  and  lt«  two  chief  busi- 
ness magazines." 

Both  "By  omission  and  commlsalon."  the 
University  of  Alaska  economist  asserted,  "the 
media  have  consistently  misled  the  people 
.  .  .  about  the  real  status  of  the  pipeline 
project" 

Said  Tusslng.  there  has  never  been  "a 
shadow  of  a  chance"  that  pipeline  construc- 
tion could  have  begun  this  year,  nor  any- 
thing that  the  governor  or  the  legislature 
could  have  done  to  get  an  access  road  to  the 
North  Slope  built  this  season. 


"It  Is  hard  to  believe."  he  said,  "that  all 
of  our  highest  offlcials.  elected  officials  and 
all  of  our  editors  and  publishers  completely 
misunderstood  the  situation,  but  to  my 
knowledge  none  of  them  has  ever  tried  to 
tell  the  people  .  .  .  the  blunt  truth. 

"Par  from  cooling  down  an  atmosphere  of 
hysteria."  Tusslng  added.  ".  .  .  our  news- 
papers ran  banner  headlines  .  .  they  egged 
on  the  fruitless  charter  to  Washlngt'n  .  . 
the  Dally  News-Miner  cheered  the  vain  pil- 
grimages to  Juneau  and  boomed  a  victory 
party  for  the  North  Slope  road  the  very  night 
before  TAPS  told  the  state  what  everyone 
should  already  have  known— that  TAPS 
would  not  sign  an  agreement  with  the  state 
which  required  repayment." 

But  shrugging  off  the  media's  alleged  mis- 
deeds of  the  past.  Tusslng  warned  that  with- 
out "some  very  profound  changes,  the  press 
is  going  to  allow  the  state  to  go  through  such 
a  charade  all  o\  er  again. 

"This  time."  he  said,  "the  fantasy  Is  that 
the  state  can  speed  things  up  by  building 
the  pipeline  itself." 

He  then  launched  into  a  lengthy  enumera- 
tion of  the  overwhelming  obstacles — political, 
social,  environmental,  technical,  legal  and 
organizational — which  must  be  successfully 
met  before  construction  of  either  a  haul  road 
or  a  pipeline  Is  possible. 

Tusslag  told  the  P>ress  Club  that  there  are 
"many  obstacles"  to  pipeline  construction, 
any  one  of  which  could  delay  It  for  years 
T  would  give  even  money,"  he  said,  "that  the 
Prudhoe-Valdez  route  will  NEVER  be  built." 

The  obstacles.  Tusslng  explained.  Include 
the  disorganization  and  political  ineptness  of 
some  of  the  oil  companies;  the  engineering 
problems;  the  National  Elnvlronmental  Policy 
act  whose  full  implications  nobody  really 
comprehends  yet  and  "the  stumbling  block 
which  !s  by  far  the  most  Intractable:  tha 
problem  of  Native  claims."  legislative  settle- 
ment of  which  is  an  absolute  prerequisite" 
for  construction  of  the  access  road,  pipeline, 
or  any  other  major  Industrial  or  transpona- 
tlon  developments  on  the  federally-owned 
lands  of  Al.wka. 

Tusslng  said  that  there  are  two  other  "land 
freezes"  beside  the  Secretary  of  Interior's 
land  withdrawal  which  must  be  resolved  by 
settlement  of  the  claims. 

He  cites  as  the  most  serious  one  the 
•"freeze"'  Imposed  by  Congress  Alaska  Organic 
Act  of  1884  which  requires  the  federal  courts 
to  preserve  the  status  quo  'wherever  a  Na- 
tive claim  has  a  shadow  of  plausibility." 

The  state's  contention  that  this  does  not 
affect  state  land  selections  has  already  been 
"totallv  rejected  "  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
as  well'  as  the  powerful  US  Senates  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Commltee.  Tusslng 
pointed  out. 

This  doesn't  mean,  he  said,  that  all  the 
claims  are  valid;  only  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment may  not  dispose  of  any  land  on 
which  there  is  a  Native  protest  until  there 
has  been  a  determination  on  the  merits  of 
the  protest. 

"It  Is  this  situation."  he  declared,  "not  the 
public  land  withdrawal  .  .  .  which  is  the 
[■"al  land  freeze  .  .  It  applies  to  all  situa- 
tions Including  state  selection  and  rights-of- 
way,  and  can  be  lifted  only  by  positive 
action  of  the  Congress." 

■'One  Implication  of  this  situation,"  Tuss- 
lng noted,  "Is  that  the  state  cannot  speed 
up  the  pipeline  or  road  construction  by  se- 
lecting the  right-of-way.  because  the  state 
cannot  select  land  subject  to  a  Native  pro- 
test. "  at  least  until  it  has  been  tested  in 
court. 

Stressing  that  the  Natives'  claims  and  the 
land  freeze  are  "Just  one  of  several  sources 
of  obstruction  to  North  Slope  transport  pro- 
jects.'  Tusslng  said  that  the  litigation 
brought  against  them  so  far  by  Native  and 
conservation  groups  "is  Just  the  tip  of  the 
legal  iceberg  .  .  ."  If  the  state  tries  to  build 
either  the  road  or  pipeline  with  Its  own 
funds,  you  can  also  anticipate  taxpayer  suits. 


"There  are  five  groups  which  each  has  an 
effective  \eto  power  over  uny  further  big 
develupmenls  with  respect  to  the  North 
Slope  oil  and  Its  transportation  to  market.  ' 
he  pointed  out.  "They  are  tlie  oil  Industry, 
the  state,  the  federal  bureaucracy,  the 
Alaska  Natives  and  the  conservation  Inter- 
ests." 

Any  arrangement  must  be  acceptable  to 
uU  five. 

Working  out  a  package  which  all  will 
accept  will  take  "at  least  two  years,"  Tusslng 
said. 

"A  delay  of  this  length  .  .  .  four  years 
after  the  initial  Prudhf>e  Bay  discovery, 
would  have  been  no  disaster  to  Alaska,  nor 
to  anyone  in  the  state  had  the  oil  Industry 
not  bsen  so  naive  about  the  legal,  political 
and  engineering  problems  it  faced."  he  said. 

Nor  would  it  have  been  a  dis^isier  "if 
the  state  government  and  the  state's  busi- 
ness community  had  not  been  so  eager  to 
drum  up  a  boom  atmosphere  and  so  eager 
to  turn  It  Into  a  crisis  atmosphere  .  .  . 

"The  state's  private  economy  and  con- 
struction activity  would  have  proceeded  ra- 
pidly up".vard  as  they  are  doing  now,  but 
without  the  alternation  of  inflationary  ex- 
cess followed  by  deep  despair."  Tusslng 
added. 

The  state's  economy  presently  "Is  basical- 
ly In  very  good  shape;  the  distress  and 
anxiety  that  have  attended  the  question  of 
the  pipeline  and  the  road  this  year  must  be 
blamed  on  the  failure  of  the  state's  political 
leadership  and  the  stale's  news  media  to  tell 
the  people  of  Alaska  the  kind  of  situation 
they  really  faced,"  Tusslng  concluded. 


BUREAUCRATIC  BOONDOGGLING 

I  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York  a.^ked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  all  familiar  with  the 
taintedly  turned  phrase — bureaucratic 
boondoggling.  It  is  a  nemesis  applied  to 
Government  and  those  of  us  who  try  to 
serve  our  constituents  and  the  Nation 
within  the  strangling  web  of  redtape. 

A  prime  example  of  rampant  boondog- 
gling is  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration's highhanded  efforts  to  hand 
over  Federal  property  to  two  business- 
men so  that  the  Federal  Government  can 
tear  down  the  historic  Willard  Hotel  to 
make  room  for  a  so-called  National 
Square.  This  controversial  6-acre  ex- 
panse of  pavement  would  not  be  unlike 
the  Red  Square  in  Moscow, 

No  one  seems  to  want  this  square  very 
much,  least  of  all  the  Congress,  which 
has  refused  to  fund  the  temporary 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  Commission  that 
proposed  the  square. 

But  this  has  not  deterred  the  GSA 
from  pursuing,  secretly,  when  necessary, 
its  crusade  to  swap  at  any  cost  public 
land  for  private  gain.  The  obvious  con- 
clusion to  be  drawTi  from  the  way  the 
GSA  has  been  trying  to  ramrod  through 
an  exchange  of  surplus  Federal  land  for 
the  Willard  property  is  that  some  bu- 
reaucratic bigwig  in  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration is  behind  the  deal.  Bureaucrats, 
as  we  are  sadly  aware,  do  not  move  that 
fast  unless  they  are  being  shoved. 

The  GSA,  without  consulting  me 
about  an  invaluable  piece  of  property  in 
my  own  district,  first  tried  to  peddle  203- 
acre  Miller  Field,  a  surplus  Army  field 
in  the  New  Dorp  section  of  Staten  Island, 
to  the  owners  of  the  Willard.  When  I 
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unearthed  this  backdoor  finagling  on 
May  7.  the  GSA  at  first  tried  a  cover- 
up—denying  that  it  was  negotiating  any 
such  deal.  But  time  and  digging  by  my 
staff  proved  otherwire. 

Rezoning  of  this  multimillion  dollar 
residential  property  in  land-poor  New- 
York  would  have  made  the  deal  even 
more  attractive  to  the  private  develop- 
ers who  envisioned  high-rise  apartments 
in  an  area  that  desperately  needs  new 
hos-pitals,  schools,  and  parks.  Yet.  at  no 
time  during  the  preliminary  negotia- 
tions was  I.  or.  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge, any  other  public  official  represent- 
ing New  York  State,  New  York  City  or 
Richmond  County,  consulted  about  the 
proposed  exchange.  This,  despite  the  fact 
that  for  8  years.  I  have  been  trying  to 
save  Miller  Field  for  the  health,  educa- 
tion, and  recreational  needs  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Alter  I  held  public  hearings  on  Staten 
Island  and  the  proposed  "land  grab"  was 
castigated  by  both  city  officials  aiid  the 
public,  the  G3.A  suddenly  offered  tiie 
WiUards  owners  a  17-acre  tract  in 
Arlington,  Va.,  near  the  Pentagon.  This 
land,  once  tlie  home  of  the  Navy  Waves 
across  from  the  Navy  Annex,  is  currently 
zoned  for  "active  or  passive  recreation  or 
for  scenic  vista."  GSA.  on  b"?half  of  the 
National  Square  builders,  is  therefore 
urging  the  Arlington  County  Planning 
Commission  to  rezone  it  for  commercial- 
office  and  high  ri.<e  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  when  has  the  GSA 
become  a  private  real  estate  brokerage? 
Whether  land  is  O'Aned  by  the  Federal. 
State,  or  city  governments,  it  is  public 
land.  Governments,  unless  they  have 
secretly  changed  the  rules  of  the  game, 
belong  to  the  people:  that  is,  the  pubhc. 
In  any  event,  after  doing  battle  with 
the  totally  uncooperative  GSA  over 
Miller  Field,  I  introduced  legislation  to 
in.sure  thai  every  Member  of  Congress  be 
notified  of  the  intended  disposition  of 
federally  owned  real  property  in  the  dis- 
trict he  represents. 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  introducing 
legislation  that  will  prevent  a  repetition 
of  the  Miller  Field  saga  if  and  when  the 
GS."\- inspired  Arlinglon-Willard  swap 
falls  on  its  face. 

As  I  said  before,  the  city  of  New  York 
is  the  most  land-poor  area  in  the  Nation. 
On  Staten  Island,  we  desperately  need  a 
general  hospital,  a  vocational  hi^h  school, 
and  a  recreation  area.  MiUer  Keld  is  the 
answer  to  these  needs.  Therefore.  I  am 
now  introducing  a  bill  to  allpw  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  turn  oi'er  the  203- 
acre  field  to  the  city  of  Ne*  York  with- 
out cost,  on  condition  thaj^the  property 
"be  used  only  for  healtyTeducation.  and 
recreation  purposes."  The  only  cost  to 
the  city  would  be  fijf  survey  fees. 

Miller  Field  h^been  declared  of  no 
further  value  to>tbe  Government.  It  can 
be  put  to  great  use  for  a  wide  range  of 
public  projects.  I  see  no  reason  why  it 
should  be  handed  over  to  private  inter- 
ests for  private  gain. 


Mr.  RIEGLE  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford»  .  for  August  3  and  4.  on 
account  of  personal  affairs. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Sandman)  .  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  to: ) 

Mr.  PoFF,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HosMER.  on  August  6,  for  30  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  Bush,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Halpern,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

I  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee »,  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks,  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter  to: ) 

Mr.  Peighan.  today,  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  Flood,  today,  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Farbstein.  today,  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas,  on  August  10, 
for  60  minutes. 


Mr.  Bltrton  of  California, 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Yatron. 

Mr.  Rivers  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Steed  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fountain  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Edmondson  m  two  instances. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Mr.  FLYNT  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert), for  today,  on  account  of  oflBcial 
business. 


EXTENSION  OF  REM-ARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Alexander  and  to  include  an  edi- 
torial. 

Mr.  Feichan  to  revise  and  extend  re- 
marks made  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
and  to  include  extraneous  material. 

Mr.  Mahon  to  revise  and  extend  re- 
.maiks  in  connection  with  the  proceed- 
ings of  today  in  two  instances  and  to  in- 
clude certain  extraneous  material  in  each 
instance. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Sandman*  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:  i 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  RoBisoN  in  two  instances, 

Mr,  Hall, 

Mr,  Bob  Wilson  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK. 

Mr.  HosMER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Bush. 

Mr,  Nelsen. 

Mr.  HocAN. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Oliio. 

Mr.  Landcrebe. 

Mr.  Bray  in  two  instances. 

Mr  Morse  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  PuciNSKi  in  six  instances. 

Mr,  EiLBERG  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Wolff. 

Mr.  Mahon  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hicks  in  two  instances. 

Ml',  Waldie. 

Mr.  Montgomery.    ^ 

Mr.  Eraser. 

Mrs.  Chisholm. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr,  Daniel  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  BOLAND. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  FREEDEL.  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  1453.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt, 
Melvin  A.  Kaye, 

H.R,  1697,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jack 
Brown; 

HJi,  1703,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Clay- 
ton County  Journal  and  Wllber  Harris; 

H.R.  1728.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt. 
Norman  W.  Stanley; 

H.R.  2209.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Carlo 
DeMarco; 

H.R.  2241.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  T. 
Anderson; 

H.R.  2407.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elbert 
C.  Moore; 

H.R.  2458.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Prank  J. 
Enright; 

H.R.  2481.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cmdr. 
John  W.  McCord: 

H.R.  2950.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Edwin 
E.  F\ilk: 

H.R.  3558  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Thomas 
A.  Smith: 

HH.  3723.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
G.Smith; 

H.R.  5337.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  late 
Albert  E.  Jameson.  Jr. 

H  R  6375.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Amalla 
P.  Montero; 

H.R  6377.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col. 
Earl  Spofford  Brown,  U.S.  Army  Reserve  (re- 
tired) : 

H.R.  6850.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  MaJ. 
Clyde  Nichols  (retired); 

H.R.  9092.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Thomas 
J. Condon; 

H.R.  9591.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elgle  L. 
Tabor; 

H.R.  10662.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Walter 
L.  Barker; 

H  R.  11890.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  T.  Sgt. 
Peter  Ellas  Glanutsos,  U.S.  Air  Force  (re- 
tired ( ; 

HR.  12176.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ely  D. 
Dickson,  Jr.: 

H.R.  12622,  An  act  for  the  relief  oT  Russell 
L.  Chandler; 

H.R.  12887.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  A. 
Avdeef; 

H.R.  15118.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  in  commemoration  of  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Ohio  North- 
ern University; 

H.R.  15354  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anthony 
P.  Miller.  Inc..  and 

H.R.  17548.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  sundry  Independent  executive  bureaus, 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  agencies, 
offices,  and  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1971.  and  lor  other  purposes. 


SENATE    ENROLLED    BILL    SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 
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S.  2484.  A!i  act  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Atjreeiuent  Act  of  1937  to  author- 
ize markeiing  agreements  providing  for  the 
advertising  of  papayas. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  from  the  Committee  on 
Koa-e  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  August  3,  1970  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  a  bill 
of  the  Hoiise  of  the  following  title: 

H  R.  14619.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  S.  Sgt. 
»       Lawrence  F.  Payne,  U.S.   Army    (retired). 


I 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  JONTES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accordingly 
■  at  6  o'clock  and  19  minutes  p.m.>. 
th.e  House  adjourned  antil  tomorrow. 
'.Vedne.-day.  August  5.  1970.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
JTC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communirations  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2C74.  A  let'er  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  ""Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics). 
t.-  .nsmittm::  a  rep.rt  on  Department  of  De- 
fense procurement  from  small  and  other 
business  firms  for  the  period  July  1969. 
through  May  1970.  pursuant  to  section  10(d) 
of  the  Sma'.l  Business  Act.  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

2275.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Responsibility  Act  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  Traffic  Act.  1925.  m  order  to  pro- 
mote increased  traffic  safety,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia 

2276.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Receive-j  From  the  Comptroller  General 

2277.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral cf  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  opportunity  for  accelerating  con- 
struction and  reducing  the  cost  of  low-rent 
housing.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xni,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  prmting  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  SMITH  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  H.R.  4665.  A  bill  for  the  relief 
of  Clinton  M.  Hoose;  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  91-1364).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  MANN:  CJommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R.  5017.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  A.  Hughlett 
Mason;  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  91- 
1365).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Hotuse. 

Mr,  MANN:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR  5943.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Roger 
Stanley,  and  the  successor  partnership,  Roger 


Stanley  and  Hal  Irwin,  doing  business  as 
the  Roger  Stanley  Orchestra;  with  an  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  91-13661.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  H  R.  6100.  A  bill  for  the  relief 
of  Hershel  Smith,  publisher  of  the  Lindsay 
News,  of  Lindsay.  Okia  ;  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  91-1367).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr  SMITH  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  H.R.  7955.  A  bill  for  the  relief 
of  Ch.axles  Zonars;  with  amendments  (Rept. 
91-1368).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  H.R.  12958.  A  bill  for  the  relief 
of  Central  Gulf  Steamship  Corp  ;  with 
amendments  (Rept.  No,  91-1369).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  DC>NOHUE:  Conunitree  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  13805,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
David  Z,  Glassman  (Rept.  No,  91-1370).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House, 

Mr,  FLOWERS:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, H  R.  14271.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Jack  A.  Duggins;  with  an  amendment  (Rept. 
No,  91  1371).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House, 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York:  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  S,  703,  An  act  for  the  relief  of 
Arthur  Jerome  Olinger.  a  minor,  by  his  next 
friend,  his  father.  George  Henry  Olinger,  and 
George  Henry  OUnger.  individually  (Rept.  No. 
91-1372).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  DONOHUE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  1187.  An  act  for  tlie  relief  of  M;ircos 
Rojos  Rodriguez;  with  an  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  91-1373).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
ll-ic  Whole  House. 

Mr.  DONOHUE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, S,  2514.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Arllne 
Loader  and  Maurice  Loader  (Rept.  No.  91- 
1374).  Referred  to  the  Comnuttee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York:  Conomlttee  on  the 
Judlciarv.  S,  2661.  An  act  for  the  relief  of 
Kathryn' Talbot  (Rept.  No.  91-1375) ,  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 
H.R.  18782.  A  bill  to  reorganize  the  govern- 
ment cf  the  District  of  Columbia  by  estab- 
lishing a  Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  replace  the  Commissioner  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
Council,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia, 

H.R.  18783.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  salaries  of  teachers  and  school 
officers  in  the  public  schools  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
annuities  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 403(b)   of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 
Bv  Mr.  BUSH: 
H.R   18784.  A  bill  to  limit  membership  on 
national  securities  exchanges:    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN : 
H.R.  18785.  A  bill  to  establish  an  improved 
program   for   the   benefit   of   producers   and 
consumers  of  dairy  products;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  GALIFIANAKIS  (for  himself. 
Mr.  BtTTON.  Mrs.  Chisholm.  Mr, 
Hathaway.  Mr.  Meeds.  Mr.  Podell, 
Mr.  WicciNS,  Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr,  St 
Germain.  Mr.  McDade.  Mr.  Goodltno. 
Mr.  Dorn,  Mr.  Wright.  Mr.  Patten, 
Mr.  Morgan.  Mr  O'Neal  of  Geor- 
gia, Mr.  O'Neili.  of  Massachusetts, 


Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Howard, 
Mr.   Hechier  of  West   Virginia.  Mr. 
FfLTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  White- 
HUR.sT.   Mr.   Leggett.    .md   Mr.   Hor- 
TON- 1  : 
H.R.    18786.   A   bill   to   amend  the   Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  encourage  physicians, 
dentists,  optometrists,  and  other  medical  per- 
sonnel to  practice  In  areas  where  sliortages 
of  such  personnel  exist,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

'  By  Mr  HANLEY: 
H.R.  18787.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  man- 
datory civil  commitment  of  certain  narcotic 
addicts,    to   provide   for   more   facilities   for 
treating,   supervising,   and    controlling   nar- 
cotic addicts,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  McDADE: 
H  R.  18788.   A   bill   to   amend   section   7275 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of   1954.  re- 
lating  to   amounts   to   be   shown   on   airline 
tickets  and  advertising,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  t!ie  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
By    Mr.    MACDONALD    of    Massachu- 
setts: 
H.R.  18789    A   bill   to   amend   the  Federal 
Power  Act  ui  establish  procedures  designed 
to  balance  energy   needs  and   protection  of 
the  environment  m  planning  and  authoriz- 
ing the  construction  of  bulk  electric  power 
facilities;    to   the   Committee   on   Interstate 
and  Foreign  Ccm.merce. 

Bv  Mr.  MacGREGOR  : 
H  R.  18790  A  bill  to  provide  for  financing 
the  economic  development  of  Indians  and 
Indian  organizations,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
AfTairo, 

By  Mr,  MOSS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Tun- 
NEV,  and  Mr.  McCloskey  I  : 
H.R.  18791.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  study  of 
t!;e  feasibility  and  desirability  of  establish- 
ing a  Channel  Islands  National  Park  in  the 
State  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Irisular  .'\ffa:rs. 

Bv  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 
H.R.   18792.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  lands  of  the  United  States 
to' the  city  of  New  York.  N.Y.:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
Bv  Mr.  RYAN: 
HR.  18793.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Truth-ln- 
Lendmg   Act   to  protect   cortsumers   against 
careless   and   erroneous   billing,   and   to   re- 
quire that  statements  under  open  end  credit 
plans  be  mailed  in  time  to  permit  payment 
prior  to  the  imposition  of  finance  charges; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
Bv   Mr.  TEAGUE  of  C.ilifornla: 
H.R.  18794.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  study  of 
the  feiislbllitv  and  desirability  of  establish- 
ing a  Channel  Islands  National  Park  in  the 
State  of  California,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on   Interior  and   Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr,  WILLIAM  D  FORD: 
H,R.  18795,  A  bill  to  carry  out  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Presidential  Task  Force 
nn  Women's  Rights  and  Responsibilities,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HARRINGTON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Biester)  : 
H  R.  18796.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Coordination  Act  to  provide  addi- 
tional protection  to  marine  and  wildlife 
ecology  by  providing  for  the  orderly  regula- 
tion of  dumping  In  the  coastal  waters  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

Bv  Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD: 
H.R.  18797.  A  bill  to  extend  for  5  additional 
years  the  authorization  for  programs  under 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965,  and  related  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Ckjmmlttee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations, 

By  Mr,  HOLIFIELD   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Price  of  Illinois,  Mr.   Hosmer,   Mr. 
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Aspinall.  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 
Mr,  YoL-NG,  Mr.  McCulloch.  Mr.  Ed- 
mondson.  and  Mrs.  May  )  : 
H.R.  18798.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion  on   Fuels   and   Energy    to    recommend 
programs   and   policies   intended    to   Insure 
through    maximum    use    of    Indigenous   re- 
sources, that  the  U.S.  requirements  for  low- 
cost   energy   be   met,   and   to   reconcile   en- 
vironmental quality  requirements  with  fu- 


ture energy  need;;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Comnierce. 

Bv  Mr,  RYAN: 
H,R.  18799,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Child  Nu- 
trition Act  of  1966  to  strengthen  and  Improve 
the  school  breakfast  program  for  children 
carried  out  under  such  act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

Bv  Mr.  STEED: 
H.R,  18800.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  persons 


who  suffered  damages  as  a  result  of  the  sonic 
boom  tests  over  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  In 
1364;  to  the  Comm.:-ee  en  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

565.  The  SPE.VKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Andrew  Huggins.  Avon  Park.  Fla..  relative  to 
redress  of  grievances,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SENATE— rwesrfaz/,  August  4,  1970 


The  Senate  met  at  9:30  a.m.  and  wa.s 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Quentin  N. 
BuRDicK,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
North  Dakota. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  God,  whose  'Word  declares 
"Commit  Thy  way  unto  the  Lord:  trust 
also  in  Him  and  He  shall  bring  it  to 
pass,"  we  now  commit  ourselves  and  our 
Nation  to  Thee  in  the  faith  that  "Thou 
Shalt  bring  forth  Thy  righteousness  as 
the  light  and  Thy  judgment  as  the  noon- 
day." 

We  ask  Tliec.  O  Lord,  not  to  Uke  away 
our  burdens  but  to  give  us  strength  to 
carry  them:  not  to  make  our  way  easy 
but  to  make  U  right. 

Through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord.  Amen. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  McINTYRE  TOMORRO'W 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimoiLs  consent  that  tomorrow,  fol- 
lowing the  disposition  of  the  reading  of 
the  Journal,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre)  be 
recognized  for  not  t-o  exceed  1'2  hours. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DESIGNATION    OF    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate  'Mr.  Russell'. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  folio-w- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate. 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washington,  DC,  August  4.  1970. 
To  the  Scnute: 

Being  tcinporarily  absent  from  the  Senate. 
I  appoint  Hon,  Quentin  N.  Burdick.  a  Sena- 
tor from  the  State  of  North  Dakota,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my 
absence. 

Richard  B,  Russell, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  BURDICK  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr,  MANSFIELD,  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day   August  3.  1970,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  i.s  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER      FOR      TRANSACTION      OP 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Allen  I  completes  his  remarks,  there  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  with  a  limitation  of  3 
minutes  on  statements  made  during  that 
period. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Wyoming  «Mr. 
H.1NSEN »  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr,  President,  first  of 
all.  let  me  express  my  real  appreciation 
to  the  distinguished  majority  leader  and 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  for 
their  kindness  and  courtesy  in  convening 
early,  despite  the  fact  that  we  have  long 
days,  and  making  it  possible  for  me  to 
speak  upon  a  subject  that  is  of  real  con- 
cern to  me.  and  I  believe  will  be  of  real 
interest  to  the  country  as  a  whole. 


OIL  IMPORTS  AND  THE  PUBLIC 
INTEREST 

Mr.  HANSEN,  Mr.  President.  I  was 
somewhat  surprised  and  startled  yester- 
day to  learn  that  as  an  advocate  of  the 
oil  industry  position  in  the  controversy 
over  the  oil  import  quota  program.  I  am, 
at  least  in  the  opinion  of  one  Senator, 
opposed  to  the  public  interest. 

Upon  reading  the  remarks  made  here 
yesterday.  I  asked  Jor  time  to  discuss  the 
charges  here  in  the  presence  of  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  iMr,  McIntyre*,  and  imited 
him  to  be  present  at  this  time.  Because  of 
a  prior  commitment,  my  good  friend 
from  New  England  could  not  be  here, 
but  I  feel  that  I  should  set  the  record 
straight  as  to  the  blanket  indictment  he 


made  against  "advocates  of  the  oil  in- 
dustry" and  the  "private  influence" 
wliicli  he  says  "is  strong  enough  to  over- 
ride the  representatives  of  the  public  in- 
terest." 

Inasmuch  as  I  have  been  named  as  an 
advocate  of  the  oil  industry  and  its  posi- 
tion in  the  oil  import  controversy.  I  pre- 
sume Senator  McIntyre  included  me  in 
those  he  accuses  of  selling  him  "their  bill 
of  goods  for  years  when  it  was  so  ob- 
viously and  so  outrageously  contrary  to 
the  public  interest." 

First.  I  would  like  to  assure  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  that  I  am  not 
one  of  those  oil  industry  advocates  "with 
personal  and  financial  ties  to  the  oil 
community." 

Second,  I  regret  that  he  bought  this 
"bill  of  goods"  for  so  m.any  years  when 
it  was  actually  a  bargain,  but  now  that 
the  bargain  rates  have  been  sucked  into 
the  Middle  East  caldron,  he  would  have 
us  paying  more  for  imported  oil  than  our 
own. 

I  own  no  oil  stock,  no  oil  or  gas 
royalty,  nor  any  interest  in  any  oil  or  gas 
company.  I  do,  however,  consider  It  in 
the  public  interest  to  do  what  I  can  to 
see  that  this  country  never  has  to  sub- 
mit to  foreign  blackmail  for  the  oU  and 
gas  that  pro\-ides  three -fourths  of  our 
enerpv  requirements  and  without  which 
all  transportation  and  most  industry 
would  come  to  a  grinding  halt. 

The  viul  importance  of  oil  and  gas 
to  this  Nation's  entire  economy  and 
America's  national  security  has  been 
recognized  by  four  Presidents.  Started  by 
President  Eisenliower.  the  basic  concepts 
of  the  program  have  been  carried  out 
under  the  Presidential  proclamation  that 
established  the  program  by  Presidents 
Kennedy,  Johnson,  and  Nixon.  President 
Kennedy  acted  twice  to  strengthen  the 
national  security  aspects  of  the  program 
and  President  Nixon  had  that  in  mind.  I 
believe,  when  he  directed  tlie  study  that 
resulted  in  the  current  controversy.  The 
program  had  been  riddled  and  weakened 
by  exceptions  and  exemptions  that  had 
progressivelv  raised  the  level  of  foreign 
oil  In  relation  to  domestic  production 
until  the  original  concept  of  presen-lng  a 
strong  and  viable  domesUc  petroleum 
industry  was  lost  in  the  rush  for  more 
cheap  oil. 

We  learned  a  lesson  the  hard  way  fol- 
lowing the  6-da>  Arab-Israel  war  of 
June  1967.  when  all  the  Arab  countries 
stopped  shipment  of  oil  to  Western 
Europe  and  the  United  States, 
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Because  we  had  the  reserve  cushion  of 
excess  production  and  the  oil  companies 
had  the  expertL^^e  and  ability,  alons  with 
an  emergency  plan  already  worked  out 
in  cooperation  with  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral Gove:nny»nts.  oil  production  was  in- 
crea.'^ed  to  tAke  care  of  European  dc- 
nanris.  as  w*ll  as  our  own  demands,  and 
we  even  furnished  Canada  some  of  the 
oil  she  had  been  importing  from  those 

sources. 

Mr  President,  only  last  week  1  ar- 
ran<-ed  for  Dr.  Wilson  M.  Laird.  Director 
of  th»  Office  of  Oil  and  Gas.  to  brief 
Senat-rs  on  the  Middle  E-Ast  situation 
and  the  threat  of  another  oil  embargo 
should  things  get  worse. 

All  Senators  were  notified  and  invited. 
I  believe  mv  friend  from  New  Hampshire 
ccuM  have  benefited  from  the  briefing. 
and  for  the  benefit  of  tho^e  Senators  who 
could  not  attend,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  iMr.  Bellmon>  and  I  entered 
intT  a  discussion  here  last  Friday  and. 
also  bv  unanimous  request,  entered  Dr. 
La-rds  remarks  in  the  Record.  But  ap- 
pa-entlv  oil  import  quota  critics  do  not 
Vncw  what  the  facts  are  or  do  not  care 
that    the    program    is    actually    saving 
Am.erican  consumers  considerable  money 
rather  than  costing  them  more. 

Senptor  Bellmon  and  I  pointed  out 
Irerc  Ir.st  Friday  that  evenu?  in  the  Middle 
East  and  Nortli  Africa  had  resulted  in  a 
world  wide  tanker  shortage  and  that 
delivered  prices  of  oil  from  that  area 
to  the  U.S.  east  and  west  coasts  are 
now  considerably  higher  than  domestic 

prices. 

In  fact.  Senator  Bellmon  did  some 
arithmetic  shewing  consimier  costs  would 
be  $5.4  billion  higher  per  year  at  present 
prces  should  the  plan  Senator  McIntyre 
advocates  be  adopted.  On  top  of  some 
S4  2.5— the  east  coast  delivered  price  last 
^•eek— the  tariff  plan  would  add  another 
S1.35  a  barrel,  making  the  pri-^e  about 
$5  60  a  barrel  as  compared  with  a  de- 
livered price  of  U.S.  crude  of  about 
S380.  ,        ^       , 

But  this  is  not  all.  A  cntical  natural 
gas  shortage  is  new  imminent  in  the 
Northeast  and  imports  of  liquefied 
natural  gas.  at  more  than  double  the 
cost  of  domestic  gas,  would  add  another 
S6  billion  to  consumer  cost.;. 

The  S5  billion  cost  of  the  program 
referred  to  by  Senator  McIntyre  was.  in 
my  opinion,  completely  mythical  to  be- 
gin with,  inasmuch  as  the  total  value  of 
all  the  crude  oil  produced  in  the  United 
Spates  in  1969  was  $10.3  billion.  And  that 
estimate  did  not  take  into  accunt  the 
differences  in  tran;;portation  costs,  the 
effect  on  VS.  exploration  and  supply,  the 
high'^r  prices  for  domestic  natural  pas 
that  would  result,  the  true  economic 
costs  to  the  Nation,  nor  the  benefits  from 
the  present  program. 

I  would  hope  that  Senator  McIntyre 
might  review  recent  evpnts,  such  as  those 
reported  by  Dr.  Laird,  or  read  the  New- 
York  T;mes  or  Wall  Street  Journal,  both 
of  which  have  repeatedly  published  the 
growing  seriousness  of  the  situation. 

Inasmuch  as  east  coast  refineries  de- 
pend on  Middle  East  and  north  African 
oil  for  a  considerable  portion  of  their 
rtiieds.  I  would  think  critics  of  the  pro- 
gram would  be  looking  toward  more  de- 


pendablp  sources  rather  than  continu- 
ing to  flay  the  oil  companies  which  are 
evc'i  now  stepping  up  domestic  produc- 
tion to  help  alleviate  the  critical  fuel 
shortage  brought  on  by  events  in  the 
Middle  East.  Many  of  us  warned  of  just 
such  an  eventuality. 

Senator  Muekie's  Subcommittee  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations  is  now  hold- 
ing hearings  on  the  electrical  power  crisis 
in  New  York  City  which  has  been  aggra- 
vated bv  a  natural  gas  shjrtat;e  and  a 
growing  shortage  of  heavy  industrial 
grade  fuel  oils— a  factor  that  has  sent 
prices  soaring.  Most  of  this  oil  is  im- 
po'-t^d  The  tariff  plan  Senator  McIn- 
tyre proposes  would  not  only  worsen  the 
gas  short-age  by  discouraging  exploration 
for  new  sources,  but  would  also  tack  on 
an  added  tariff  which  would  be  paid  by 
the  consumer. 

If  Senator  McIntyre  has  an  oil  import 
plan  which  would  do  what  he  says  it 
would,  I  suggest  he  make  it  known  to  the 
appropriate  committees  of  the  Senate 
which  will  con.-^idcr  c.  U.S.  trade  policy 
bill  as  soon  as  the  Hou;e  has  acted  on 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  bill 
which  includes  the  oil  import  amend- 
ment. ,      „, 

Mr.  President,  the  vote  in  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  against  the  pro- 
gram Senator  McIntyre  advocates  was 
17  to  7.  Senator  McIntyre's  proposal  to 
amend  that  biU  when  it  comes  to  the 
Senate  and  strike  out  the  language  which 
would  nail  the  quota  program  into  law 
mav  not  have  the  support  he  apparently 
expects.  That  same  bill  includes  quotas 
on  textiles  and  shoes  which  he  appar- 
ently believes  are  more  of  a  threat  to 
th3  Nation  than  oil  imports.  The  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  sponsored  those 
bills  himself,  and  he  may  need  a  little 
support  from  the  31  oil  State  senators 
or  at  least,  from  those  who  con-'ider  the 
Nation's  security  and  self-sufficiency  for 
its  principal  source  of  energy  more  im- 
portant than  some  mythical  sa\'lnes  that 
certainly  are  no  longer  valid,  if  they 
ever  were. 

Another  aspect  the  so-called  experts 
and  oil  critics  ignore  is  the  effect  of  oil 
imports  on  the  gas  shortage. 

Mr  President,  not  only  is  such  a  plan 
as  proposed  by  Senator  McIntyre  un- 
sound, but  it  is  completely  inconsistent 
with  the  recent  recognition,  at  long  last, 
bv  the  Federal  Power  Commission  of  the 
fallacv  of  Federal  price-fixing  policy. 

The  FPC.  in  the  face  of  a  critical  natu- 
ral gas  shortage,  now  says  It  will  aban- 
don its  price-fixing  policies  of  the  past 
decade  in  favor  of  a  policy  which  con- 
siders such  factors  as  rate  of  return  for 
producers,  as  well  as  consideration  of 
=upplv  and  demand  factors.  The  new  pol- 
icy, accordmg  to  FPC.  will  result  m 
higher  consumer  prices  as  well  as  higher 
returns  to  producers. 

Should  those  v,  ho  advocate  a  reduction 
in  crude  prices  through  import  controls 
succeed  in  implementing  their  plan,  they 
would  be  working  at  cross  purposes  with 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  in  at- 
tempting to  stimulate  exploration  and 
development  of  domestic  natural  gas 
supplies  through  adequate  returns  and 
incentives. 
The  tariff  plan  would  have  the  opposite 


effect  by  depressing  domestic  prices,  re- 
ducing 'returns  and  incentives  for  ex- 
ploration and  development  of  new  sup- 
plies, and,  thereby,  discouraging  devel- 
opment of  gas. 

A  large  part  of  our  gas  is  developed 
and  produced  along  with  oil. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
was  here  Friday,  he  may  have  missed  a 
colloquy  that  Senator  Bellmon  and  I  had 
on  the  import  problem.  Although  I  re- 
ferred earlier  to  this  discussion,  I  would 
like  to  repeat  a  few  remarks  I  made  in 
replv  to  Senator  Bellmon's  question 
about  the  need  for  more  domestic  en- 
ergy sources  and  whatever  plans  Dr. 
Laird  of  the  OfBce  of  Oil  and  Gas  may 
have  for  alleviating  them. 

I  said,  ves:  he  does  have  some  plans, 
and  I  shall  be  happy  to  detail  specifically 
just  what  he  recommended. 

For  one  thing,  he  stresses  the  urgency 
of  an  overall  energy  policy  which  will 
focus  attention  upon  the  need  that  we 
have  in  this  country  for  fuel  m  the  fu- 
ture in  order  to  satisfy  all  the  energy 
needs  we  have,  as  well  as  the  need  for 
exploration  and  development  of  our  re- 
sources, in  order  to  develop  the  potential 

v.c  have. 

Insofar  as  our  allies'  interests  go,  the 
NATO  countries  and  Japan  would  likely 
have  to  make  accommodations  with 
Libya,  Iraq,  and  other  important  oil- 
supplving  countries,  if  there  should  be  a 
disruption  in  the  delivery  of  oil  from 
those  areas. 

Obviously,  the  alternative  would  be 
the  development  of  other  sources  of  sup- 
ply in  other  free  world  areas.  But  this 
could  take  considerable  time. 

There  are  no  quick,  easy  answers  for 
these  energy  deficient  countries.  But 
with  respect  to  our  domestic  needs.  I 
think  all  agree— certainly  those  of  us 
who  have  taken  the  time  to  investigate 
the  problem— that  the  most  competent 
authorities  estimate  we  have  just  barely 
scratched  the  surface,  insofar  as  the  de- 
velopment of  our  resources  here  in  this 
country  goes. 

Further,  in  s-oecific  response  to  the 
question  raised  by  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  let  me  say  that  as  chairman 
of  the  Petroleum  Security  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Foreign  Petroleum  Supply 
Committee,  it  was  the  duty  and  the 
responsibility  of  Dr.  Wilson  Laird, 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Oil  and  Gas. 
to  make  recommendations  and  to  review 
the  situation.  He  has  done  that,  and 
thev  can  further  reactivate,  if  necessary, 
the  Emergency  Petroleiun  Supply  Com- 
mittee which  has  been  on  a  standby  basis 
since  1967. 

Generally  speaking,  I  think  that  the 
need  is  to  take  advantage  of  ever>'  re- 
source we  have  in  thus  country.  There 
have  been  some  who  have  said,  'Let  us 
forget  about  15  percent  of  the  reserves 
we  have  in  the  so-called  stripper  wells." 
I  know  that  many  of  these  wells  are  in 
the  home  State  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma.  They  are  also  :n 
Wyoming,  representing  rather  signifi- 
cant reserves. 

Some  have  said.  "Let  tis  forget  about 
that,  because  this  oil  is  too  high  priced. 
Let  us  forget  about  that  15  percent  of 
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our  known  reserves,  and  let  us  shut  off 
the  wells."  A  lot  of  things  happen,  so 
that  they  could  not  be  brought  back 
into  production,  as  the  Senator  knows, 
tut,  with  reckless  abandon  for  the  long- 
range,  even  the  short-range  welfare  of 
this  coimtry,  there  have  been  some,  with- 
in the  last  year,  who  have  said,  "Let  us 
forget  about  that." 

I  think,  now.  that  the  lack  of  wisdom 
and  foresight  on  the  part  of  those  mak- 
ing such  recommendations  is  obvious  to 
ali  of  us. 

Thank  heavens,  we  have  the  reserves. 
Thank  heavens,  we  can  still  produce 
them. 

For  those  who  thought  we  could  con- 
tinue to  import  foreign  oil,  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  knows,  we  can  im- 
port it,  but  no  one  wants  to  buy  it  be- 
cause it  is  so  high  priced — higher  than 
our  domestically  produced  oils. 

I  think  these  are  some  of  the  things 
that  Dr.  Laird  was  saying  to  iis. 

Another  point  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  Hamp.^hire  seems  to  have  missed 
entirely  is  the  effect  the  present  Middle 
East  and  north  African  .situation  would 
have  had  on  a  refinery  that  was  pro- 
posed under  a  foreign  trade  zone  ar- 
rangement at  Machiasport,  Maine. 

The  total  supply  of  oil  for  that  refineiT 
would  have  been  from  Libya,  the  country 
that  has  caused  a  good  part  of  tlie  pres- 
ent disruption  and  shorta.ees. 

Libya  also  recently  expropriated  the 
marketing  facilities  of  all  foreign  com- 
panies and  forced  a  cutback  of  more  than 
a  half-mniion  barrels  a  day  in  produc- 
tion. Tills  is  part  of  Libya's  continuing 
ploy  with  the  oil  producers  for  higher 
taxes  on  the  oil  produced. 

Not  only  would  that  oil  under  Senator 
McInty're's  proposal  cost  some  $5.60  a 
barrel  rather  than  the  $2  talked  about 
in  the  task  force  report,  but  also,  it  would 
probably  not  be  obtainable  at  even  that 
price. 

And  that,  Mr.  President,  is  what  we 
are  talking  about  in  this  long  debate 
over  oil  imports  and  U.S.  trade  policy. 

But  oil  is  only  one  part  of  the  fight 
over  trade  legislation,  although  by  far 
the  most  important  because  of  national 
security  implications.  The  trade  bill  Sen- 
ator McIntyre  would  amend  as  far  as 
oil  is  concerned  started  out  as  a  textile 
quota  bill  but  is  now  being  called  a 
Christmas  tree  bill.  Some  are  saying  that 
import  quotas  are  not  in  the  interest 
oi  the  United  States.  Others  are  saying 
that  addition  of  anything  other  than 
quotas  to  protect  their  own  regional  in- 
dustries are  not  in  the  interest  of  pass- 
mg  the  bill,  as  it  was  at  first  reported, 
as  tentativdy  approved. 

I  would  think  the  New  Englanders  who 
attacked  the  oil  amendment  in  the  bill 
would,  in  view  of  the  prices  now  prevail- 
ing for  oil  from  the  Middle  East,  now  fa- 
vor the  amendment  which  would  assure 
that  the  imports  would  continue  to  come 
in  under  quotas  and  not  be  further  in- 
creased by  a  proposed  $1.35  a  barrel 
tariff.  The  tariff  is  presently  10  cents  a 
barrel. 

In  addition  to  this,  Mr.  President, 
those  who  demand  more  imports  from 
Canada  certainly  must  not  realize  that 
Canada  is  a  net  importer  of  oil  herself 


and  is  affected  by  price  fluctuations,  such 
as  the  sudden  escalation  of  the  cost  of  oil 
from  the  Middle  East  and  north  Africa. 

Most  of  Canadian  production  is  in  her 
WesteiTi  Provinces,  but  most  of  her  re- 
fining capacity  is  in  her  Eastern  Prov- 
inces. Canada  has  no  pnpeline  connec- 
tions from  her  own  producing  areas  to 
her  eastern  refinerie?  She  imports  as 
much  oil  as  she  exports  to  the  United 
.States,  and  the  price  of  that  imported 
oil  ha.s  suddenly  gone  up.  Canada  may.  if 
this  situation  continues  or  worsens,  find 
it  to  her  advantage  to  use  her  own  oil 
when  the  pnce  differential  disappears  or 
becomes  a  minus  rather  than  the  plus 
It  has  been. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  we  should 
not  develop  a  common  energy  policy  with 
Canada  which  is.  undoubtedly,  our  most 
secure  source.  But  what  I  do  want  to 
point  out  is  that  Canada  will  certainly 
take  care  of  her  own  needs  first  in  an 
energency.  such  as  the  19P7  embargo  of 
Middle  East  and  north  African  oil  that 
followed  the  Arab-L-rael  war. 

I  c?nnoT  conceive  of  the  Canadians 
^azhiB  benignly  across  the  border  as  the 
US.  "Treasury  rakes  off  a  fat  tariff  for 
their  oil  without  taking  a  cut  for  them- 
selves. That  is  another  fallacy  cf  the 
academically  inspired  taiiH  pruposal 
With  The  ups  and  downs  of  tanker  rates 
and  the  uncertainties  of  tomorrow  in 
north  Africa  and  the  Middle  East,  we  can 
be  thankful  that  th?re  were  sonie  who 
could  fcre.^ee  the  risks  involved  in  the 
task  force— majority — proposal  and 
that,  finally,  othors  are  realizing  that 
cheap  foreign  oil  will  remain  cheap  only 
so  long  as  we  do  not  have  to  depend  upon 
it. 

One  last  word.  Mr.  President,  and  that 
is  in  reply  to  Senator  McIntyre's  state- 
ment that: 

If  the  public  really  v.nc'erstood  this  issue, 
we  in  the  C:iigress  would  not  be  able  to 
withttand  the  winds  of  change  that  would 
l:low  through  these  halls — nor  the  public 
accounting   it   would   deniand  of  us 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  public 
understands  this  whole  import  problem  a 
lot  better  than  Senator  McIntyre  gives 
them  credit  for:  and.  even  as  complex  as 
the  oil  import  issue  is,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  public  is  more  concerned  about 
having  a  dependable  supply  at  reason- 
able prices  as  they  have  always  had  than 
in  the  dubious  now  nonexistent — savings 
of  a  cent  or  two  a  gallon  on  a  supply  that 
could  be  cut  off  overnight  as  it  has  been 
before. 

What  we  need  to  do  and  do  quickly-  is 
get  on  witli  a  national  energj-  policy  that 
will  guarantee  now  and  in  the  future 
that  this  Nation  will  be  self-sufficient  in 
its  basic  energy  needs. 

There  is  no  doubt  thrt  we  have  them 
in  abundant  supply — oil,  gas.  coal,  oil 
shale,  and  potential  nuclear  energy.  We 
have  the  technology  to  develop  these  re- 
sources, but  we  need  to  begin  and  to 
do  it  now. 


the  urban  research  and  technology' 
budget  of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  from "555  million 
to  $30  milhon. 

Although  the  President  requested  $55 
million  for  this  important  program,  the 
House  cut  the  appropriation  almost  m 
half  to  830  million.  The  Senate.  I  believe 
wisely,  restored  the  appropriation  to  the 
level"  of  the  Presidents  request.  Now, 
however,  the  conference  committee  has 
reported  the  House  figure. 

The  Departm.ent  of  Housing  and  Uiban 
Development  is  putting  these  funds  to 
good  use.  In  addition  to  work  aimed  at 
improving  housing,  work  to  help  our 
cities  operate  more  eflectively.  and  woik 
to  avoid  some  of  the  noise  pollution  that 
we  face,  the  research  budget  also  pro- 
vides for  developing  means  to  consider 
geolouic  factors  in  the  design  and  de- 
velopment of  urban  areas. 

I  must  admit  th?t  I  am  most  familiar 
w  ith  urban  research  and  teclinology  work 
in  the  last  area  of  interest.  Throughout 
the  Nation,  including  my  own  State  of 
Wyoming,  we  find  ceologic  problems  that 
endanger  the  safety  of  our  people  and 
limit  the  development  of  our  urban  com- 
mimities.  Subsidence  into  empty  mine 
tumrels  has  cost  this  Nation  dearly  in 
life  and  property.  Methods  must  be  lound 
to  overcome  that  problem.  Earthquakes 
and  mud  .shdes  also  cause  irreparable 
damage,  incur  large  costs,  and  cau:-e  loss 
of  life  in  urban  areas. 

Urban  planners  have  not  been  ade- 
quately equipped  to  consider  the  signifi- 
cant effects  of  these  geologic  hazards  in 
their  planning  process.  The  research  or- 
ganization of  HUD  has  begun  to  tackle 
these  problems,  and  I  commend  them  for 
their  farsighted  approach  to  this  and 
other  problems. 

Today,  many  Members  of  the  Congress 
are  asking  that  important  military  and 
transjxjriaticn  projects  be  delayed  be- 
cause they  feel  that  the  projects  have  not 
been  researched  adequately.  I  earnestly 
hope  that  the  Members  of  this  body  do 
not  find  that  in  future  years  we  must  de- 
lay urgently  needed  programs  to  meet 
our  housing  and  urbi-.n  needs  as  a  rc.-ult 
of  a  failure  to  invest  adequate  funds  m 
research  activities  today. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
should  discourage  continued  and  ex- 
panded efforts  in  this  area  by  cutting  the 
urban  research  and  teclinology  budget 
from  $55  million,  the  amount  requested 
by  the  President,  to  830  million. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Allen*.  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
dictinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  iMr. 
YouNC  >  is  now  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 30  minutes. 


URBAN  RESEARCH  AND 
TECHNOLOGY 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
greatly  disturbed  that  the  conference 
committee  has  reported  a  bill  that  cuts 


ATTORNEY  GENERAL  MITCHELL 
AND  JUSTICE  DEPARTMENT  OF- 
FICL'VLS  DE.SERVE  CREDIT  FOR 
THOROUGH  IMPARTIAL  IN\-ESTI- 
GATIOr:  OF  KENT  STATE  TRAG- 
EDY—FEDERAL GRAND  JURY  IN- 
VESTIGATION IN  CLEVELANT) 
NEDTT  IN  ORDER 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 

next  month,  very  shortly  following  Labor 
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Dav.  under  authority  of  Attorney  Gen- 
eral John  Mitchell,  I  piedict  that  a  team 
uf  lawvers  m  the  Department  of  Justice 
wiil  loln  ihe  U.S.  attorney  ol  the  north- 
ern district  of  Oliio.  Robert  l-Crupansky. 
and  a  Federal  grand  jury  will  be  sum- 
moned to  convene  to  invejtipate  the 
tragedy  at  Kent  State  University  which 
occurred  on  Monday.  May  4.  A  large 
number  of  witnesses  will  be  subpenaed  to 
testify  before  tins  Federal  srand  jury.  I 
a-.=eri  that  very  definitely  there  is  prob- 
able cause  that  some  oflicers  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  National  Guardsmen 
will  be  indicted  for  murder  in  the  second 
degree. 

Under  direction  of  Attorney  General 
Mitchell  and  top  officials  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  100  FBI  agents  over  a 
period  of  2  weeks  made  a  most  thorough 
inquiry  interrogating  numerous  wit- 
nesses including  students,  both  boys  and 
girls,  faculty  members,  National  Guards- 
men and  officers  and  hundreds  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Ohio  Highway  Patrol  and 
citizens  living  near  the  Kent  State  Uni- 
versity campus  and  officials  and  police- 
men of  Kent.  This,  Mr.  President,  was  a 
most  thorough  official  investigation  and 
it  is  stated  that  the  summary  of  the  re- 
port of  officials  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  covered  7.500  page?.  This  docu- 
ment has  been  signed  by  the  Chief  of  the 
Civil  Riehts  Section  of  the  Department 
of  Justice,  Jerris  Leonard. 

Mr.  President,  some  of  the  highlights 
and  readily  provable  statements  con- 
tained in  this  report  are: 

First.  The  shootings  by  National 
Guardsmen  "were  not  necessary  and  not 
in  order." 

Second.  No  guardsmen  had  been  hurt 
by  flying  rocks,  and  none  was  in  danger 
of  his  life  at  the  time  of  the  sliooting. 

Third.  The  guardsmen  had  not  run 
out  of  tear  gas.  as  was  widely  reported  at 
the  time,  and  could  have  controlled  the 
situation  by  using  tear  gas  or  making 
arrests. 

Fourth  One  guardsman  fired  at  a  stu- 
dent who  wa.s  making  an  obscene  gesture. 
A  second  fired  at  a  student  preparing  to 
throw  a  rock.  This  notwithstanding  that 
the  distance  separating  the  front  line  of 
the  guardsmen  and  this  student  and 
other  students  was  so  considerable  that 
a  thrown  stone  would  not  have  struck 
any  guardsman  with  sufficient  force  to 
caase  injury.  A  third  National  Guards- 
man is  reported  to  have  rim  around  im- 
mediately after  the  incident  shouting 
hysterically,  "I  shot  two  teenagers!  I 
shot  two  teenagers!" 

Fifth.  The  memorandum  of  the  FBI  ad- 
vised Ohio  officials  that  si.x  guardsmen 
could  be  held  criminally  responsible  for 
their  part  in  the  shootings.  And  it  listed 
the  six  by  name,  rank,  unit,  and  home 
address. 

This  FBI  report  directly  refutes  as  ut- 
terly false  the  allegations  of  Adj.  Gen. 
Sylvester  T.  Del  Corso.  This  fellow  made 
reckless  allegations,  one  of  the  least  of 
which  wa5  his  repeated  statement  that 
a  sniper  from  a  university  rooftop  fired 
at  National  Guardsmen  on  that  Monday 
morning  preceding  the  shooting  and  kill- 
ing Later  Del  Corso  was  compelled  to 
admit  that  there  was  no  such  occurrence. 


The  facts  are  that  on  Monday.  May  4, 
right  up  to  the  time  of  the  killing  of  four 
university  students,  two  girls  and  two 
boys,  and  wounding  of  10  others  by  rifle 
fire,  not  one  of  whom  was  rioting  nor 
had  made  any  threats  whatever,  which 
shooting  occurred  at  about  12:22  p.m.. 
not  one  National  Guardsman  was  in.iured 
by  any  stone  or  other  object  allegedly 
thrown  by  students.  Not  one  National 
Guardsman  required  first-aid  treatment 
that  morning  or  during  the  noon  hour 
up  to  and  including  the  moment  the  vol- 
ley was  fired  by  guardsmen.  The  FBI 
report  was  completely  corroborative  of 
the  report  filed  by  seven  investigative 
reporters  of  the  Knight  newsi^aper  chain 
including  the  Miami  Herald.  Detroit  Free 
Pi-ess.  Akron  Beacon  Jounial,  and  other 
metropolitan  newspapers.  In  their  report 
following  a  thorough  2-week  investiga- 
tion, these  reporters  concluded  that 
guardsmen  committed  murder  in  the 
early  afternoon  on  that  day  and  that  no 
National  Guardsman  was  injured  by  act 
of  any  students. 

At  the  time  this  volley  was  fired,  or 
immediately  following,  when  one  guards- 
man shouted  hysterically,  "I  shot  two 
teenagers.  I  shot  two  teenagers,"  one  Na- 
tional Guardsman  fainted  and  another 
allegedly  suffered  a  heart  attack.  Those 
were  the  only  casualties.  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral Del  Corso  is  guilty  of  uttering  bla- 
tantly false  statements  when  he  said: 

A  lot  of  guardsmen  up  there  were  hurt  by 
rocks  and  other  objects  thrown  at  them. 

His  word  is  not  worth  a  plugged  nickel. 

Now  Del  Corso,  evidently  fearing  a 
Federal  grand  jury  investigation,  said 
that  since  the  Guard  had  completed  its 
study  of  the  incident,  he  would  favor  a 
county  grand  jury  investigation  by  the 
prosecuting  attorney  of  Portage  Coimty. 
He  is  meeting  with  Paul  W.  Brown,  pres- 
ently Ohio  attorney  general,  who  ran  a 
poor  third  in  the  Republican  primary  last 
May  5.  to  discuss  his  proposal  for  this 
county  grand  jury  investigation.  They 
prefer  such  mini-investigation  and  Gov- 
ernor Rhodes  favors  this.  Paul  W.  Brown, 
the  lameduck  attorney  general,  who  was 
so  decisiveb'  beaten  by  Ohio  voters  when 
he  aspired  to  be  the  Republican  nominee 
for  Governor  at  the  primaries  last  May, 
running  a  poor  third,  now  comes  forth 
with  the  fantastically  false  statement 
that  he  has  evidence  that  "nonstudent 
drug  pif-hers  and  users  participated  in 
the  Kent  State  University  riot  that  re- 
sulted in  the  shooting  death  of  four  stu- 
dents." This  lameduck  politician  is  op- 
posed to  a  Federal  grand  jury  investiga- 
tion but  he  has  stated : 

We  all  regret  the  deaths  of  those  four  kids 
b\u  the  guardsmen  were  on  duty  In  a  riot. 

Of  course  Adjutant  General  Del  Corso 
now  a  thoroughly  discredited  political 
general  fears  a  Federal  grand  jury  inves- 
tigation. 

This  statement  of  politicians  Brown 
and  Del  Corso  that  the  students  were 
noting  that  tragic  Monday  is  utterly 
false  in  at  least  two  particulars.  First, 
the  FBI  and  seven  investigative  reporters 
have  determined  that  there  was  no  riot 
on  the  Kent  State  University  commons 
on  Monday,  May  4.  This  fellow  Brown  is 


further  guilty  of  a  fantastically  false  as- 
sertion that  nonstudent  dmg  pushers 
and  users  were  on  the  campus  on  the 
day  of  the  shooting.  He  and  Adjutant 
General  Del  Corso  have  become  hysteri- 
cal in  the  false  statements  they  are 
making. 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  the  first  victim 
was  Sandra  Scheuer  who  had  just  opened 
the  door  and  had  started  to  walk  to  a 
speech  therapy  class.  She  was  on  the 
campus  of  her  university.  She  had  not 
even  stepped  onto  the  university  com- 
mons to  view  the  guardsmen,  officers 
and  men.  who  had  been  called  out  by 
Governor  Rhodes  on  the  previous  Satur- 
day night — the  most  ruinous  and  sense- 
less decision  that  James  A.  Rhodes  had 
ever  made.  As  she  lay  dead  her  school- 
books  were  by  her  side. 

Allison  Krause,  a  young  coed  from 
Pittsburgh,  and  William  Schroeder,  an 
outstanding  19-year-old  student  from 
Lorain.  Ohio,  and  young  Jeffrey  Miller 
of  Plainview.  N.Y.,  were  on  the  campus  or 
university  commons  enjoying  the  beauti- 
ful sunny  day  as  spectators  who  had 
finished  their  classwork  for  that  day. 
Their  university  was  in  session.  They 
had  every  right  to  be  where  they  were. 
Not  one  of  these  four  and  not  one  of  the 
10  students  who  were  wounded  by  rifle 
fire  of  the  guardsmen,  was  rioting  or 
had  resorted  to  any  violence.  Seven  of 
these  students  were  shot  in  the  back  or 
in  the  side.  They  were  not  even  facing 
the  guardsmen.  Robert  Stamps  of  Cleve- 
land, who  was  vei-y  seriously  wounded, 
was  shot  in  the  back.  The  bullet  missed 
his  spinal  column  by  about  an  inch  and 
emerged  from  the  front  part  of  his  body. 
He  was  a  distance  of  610  feet  away  from 
the  front  line  of  the  National  Guard  at 
the  time  he  was  seriously  wounded  by  a 
guardsman's  rifle. 

Another  youngster  who  was  shot,  Dean 
Kahlcr.  is  paralyzed  from  the  waist 
down.  Another.  Thomas  Grace,  was 
struck  in  the  side  of  his  leg  by  a  guards- 
man's bullet  which  penetrated  downward 
into  his  ankle  and  exploded.  Three  of  the 
10  woimded  will  be  hospitali::ed  indefi- 
nitely. 

Of  course  the  efforts  of  Attorney 
General  Brown  and  Adjutant  General 
Del  Corso  to  have  a  Portage  County 
grand  jui-y  listen  to  the  testimony  of  the 
witnesses  they  select  and  then  white- 
wash this  horrible  tragedy  will  fail. 
Whatever  these  fellows  do  will  not  pre- 
vent a  Federal  grand  jury  investigation 
next  September  or  October.  There  Is  rea- 
sonable and  probable  cause  that  six  Na- 
tional Guardsmen  and  officers  are  guilty 
of  murder  in  the  second  degree.  Also  a 
Federal  grand  jury  investigation  may  dis- 
close that  other  guard-smen  should  be 
indicted  for  the  lesser  offense  of  shooting 
to  kill.  A  Federal  grand  jury  will  fully, 
fairly  and  thoroughly  investigate  the 
facts.  Vice  President  Agnew  in  a  state- 
ment made  by  him  in  California  after  he 
had  acquired  the  facts  from  ofiQcials  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  said  that  the 
National  Guard  overreacted  and  ofQcers 
responsible  should  be  held  for  murder — 
not  murder  in  the  first  degree — but 
murder. 
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U  S  MILITARY  IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM 
AID  AND  ABET  TORTURE  OF  PRIS- 
ONERS OF  WAR  TAKEN  BY  OUR 
GIS  BUT  TURNED  OVER  TO  SOUTH 
VIETNAMESE  OFFICERS  FOR  TOR- 
TURE—SOMETIMES MURDER 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  summer  months  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  American  and  foreign  tourists 
come  to  visit  the  Capitol  Building  where 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment conducts  iU;  business.  In  the  two 
great  legislative  Chambers  in  this  build- 
ing, visitors  can  see  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  in  session.  In  the  cor- 
ridors of  the  Capitol,  are  statues  of  some 
of  the  greatest  legislators  and  patriots 
in  our  Nation's  history,  and  exliibits 
deiiicting  tlie  development  of  Congress 
and  the  growth  of  the  Capitol  Building 
as  the  national  landmark  of  which  all 
Americans  have  reason  for  pride. 

This  summer,  tourists  have  been 
treated  to  another  type  of  display  inside 
the  Capitol  Building.  This  novelty,  de- 
signed to  pull  at  the  heartstrings  of 
patriotic  visitors  to  Wai^hington.  depicts 
what  is  supposed  to  be  the  horrible  plight 
of  American  prisoners  of  war  in  North 
Vietnam.  It  comists  of  one  "tiger  cape," 
one  "rat-infested  cell"  complete  with  rat 
and  a  lifelike  model  of  a  starving,  ema- 
ciated prisoner  of  war,  and  a  few  emo- 
tion-packed pictures. 

All  of  thi.s — on  display  in  the  Capitol 
chamber  known  as  the  crypt — is  by  rea- 
son of  action  of  that  Texas  multimillion- 
aire, H.  Ross  Perot,  who  attained  national 
advertisin-,'  some  months  ago  for  his  cost- 
ly but  abortive  effort  to  fly  supplies  and 
food  into  Hanoi  for  American  pilots  and 
others  held  in  North  Vietnam.  Of  course, 
Mr.  Perot  might  have  had  a  greater  im- 
pact with  his  mission  had  he  displayed 
more  commonsense  and  probably  spent 
less  monev  from  liis  tremendous  annual 
income.  Women's  Strike  for  Peace  and 
other  antiwar  groups  have  been  success- 
ful at  getting  through  to  American  pris- 
oners of  war  in  North  Vietnam  for  quite 
some  time.  They  have  not  sought  nor 
received  the  publicity  and  "personal  ad- 
vertising that  H.  Ross  Perot  has  received 
probably  due  to  his  great   wealth  and 
flamboyant  actions.  Without  a  doubt  he 
deserves  acclaim  for  seeking  to  soften 
the  hard  life  of  American  prisoners  of 
war.  and  as  a  result  of  his  efforts  more 
messages,  packages,  and  medical  supplies 
have  been  delivered  to  Americans  held 
as  prisoners  of  war. 

Certainly  Mr.  Perot  is  a  man  of  great 
personal  achievement  for  transforming 
an  investment  of  a  few  thousand  dollars 
into  a  mammoth  billion  dollar  computer 
corporation.  Perhaps  it  never  occurred  to 
him  that  officials  in  Hanoi  would  not  wel- 
come with  open  arms  a  rich  capitalist 
who  had  given  his  full  support  to  an 
American  policy  of  escalation  of  our  in- 
volvment  in  a  civil  war  in  Vietnam  and 
then  bombing  with  our  napalm  bombs 
and  with  our  gigantic  B-52's  thousands 
of  square  miles  in  Vietnam,  both  north 
and  south  of  the  17th  parallel. 

Mr.  President,  we  Americans  have  been 
absolutely  right  in  pressing  our  conten- 
tion that  the  Hanoi  Government  and  the 
forces  of  the  National  Liberation  Front 


of  South  Vietnam  have  been  mistreating 
our  airmen  and  other  fighting  men  who 
have  been  prisoners  of  war  over  many 
months  or  even  years.  Inhumane  treat- 
ment of  helple.ss  himian  beings  is  inex- 
cusable under  any  circumstances.  I  have 
denounced  the  ill  treatment  of  American 
pilots  and  others  taken  prisoners  of  war 
in  Vietnam  in  the  past  and  I  do  so  again 
today. 

However,  emotional  and  grisly  exhibits 
such  as  the  one  now  on  display  in  the 
Capitol  serve  no  useful  purpose.  Further- 
more, on  the  basis  of  firsthand  reports 
made  by  American  pilots  shot  down  and 
taken  prisoner,  who  engaged  in  bombing 
runs  over  North  Vietnam  and  were  later 
released,  their  captors  treated  them  very 
well.  One  officer  reported  that  his  right 
arm,  badly  shattered  at  the  elbow,  was 
operated  on  by  a  Hanoi  surgeon  and  he 
still  has  his  arm  and  some  movement  in 
his  elbow.  He  reported  that  he  feared  an 
amputation  as  the  easiest  and  most  logi- 
cal action  for  his  captors.  He  expressed 
admiration  for  the  surgeon  for  his  skill  in 
performing  the  operation  and  his  inter- 
est in  treating  his  arm.  He  reported  he 
was  well  treated.  Of  course  all  Americans 
taken  prisoner  lose  weight  on  the  Asiatic 
rice  diet. 

As  long  as  there  is  war.  there  will  be 
prisoners  of  war.  Officials  of  a  country  at 
war  do  not  want  to  release  captives  who 
mav  later  return  to  fight  against  their 
captors.  The  quickest  and  smest  way  to 
assure  the  release  of  American  prisoners 
of  war  now  held  in  North  Vietnam  is  to 
end  our  involvement  in  the  brutal,  im- 
moral Southeast  Asia  war,  now  spread 
over  the  entire  area  of  the  old  French 
Indochinese  colonial  empire. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  regrettable  but  it 
is  a  fact  that  the  United  States  has  very 
little  moral  ground  on  which  to  criticize 
the  treatment  of  our  prisoners  by  the 
North  Vietname.se.  For  years  American 
GI's  have  turned  over  immediately  all 
VC  soldiers  that  they  captured  to  ARVN 
soldiers  and  officers  who  apparently  in 
everv  case  beat  and  torture  these  pris- 
oners of  war.  These  prisoners  taken  by 
our  GI's  are  immediately  hooded  and 
manacled  by  the  South  Vietnamese. 

Mr.  President,  as  one  who  served  for 
37  months  in  World  War  II.  most  of 
that  time  being  in  north  Africa  and 
Italy— and  I  know  others  of  my  col- 
leagues who  have  served  in  that  war  can 
testify  to  the  same  facts — on  many,  many 
occasions  I  saw  prisoners  of  war,  fine 
young  Germans  of  the  African  Corps, 
within  minutes  after  they  had  been  taken 
prisoner.  Not  one  was  manacled.  Not  one 
was  hooded.  Not  one  had  his  hands  tied 
behind  his  back. 

All  Uiat  was  done  to  those  prisoners 
of  war  in  World  War  II  was  that  they 
were  marched  off  under  guard.  They  had 
their  hands  above  their  heads. 

General  Loan,  now  a  high  official  in  the 
Saigon  militarist-regime,  fired  the  shot 
heard  around  the  world.  A  VC  officer 
taken  prisoner  by  an  American  GI  in  a 
Saigon  street  was  immediately  turned 
over  to  a  South  Vietnamese  sergeant 
who  manacled  the  prisoner  in  violation 
of  Geneva  regulations  on  the  treatment 
of  war  prisoners.  This  was  during  the 
1968    Tet    offensive.    That    Vietnamese 


soldier  conducted  liis  prisoner  to  Gen- 
eral Loan  then  chief  of  police  of  Saigon, 
and  then  as  now  a  close  friend  of  Air 
Marshal  Ky.  General  Loan  immediately 
emptied  liis  revolver  killing  the  captured, 
manacled  VC  officer.  Tliis  was  one  of  the 
most  memorable,  cruel  and  shocking 
photographs  to  come  out  of  the  Viet- 
namese war. 

For  some  years  the  militarist  Saigon 
regime  of  General  Thieu  and  Air  Marshal 
Ky  has  maintained  a  human  torture 
chamber  at  Con  Son  Island.  Hundreds 
of  men  and  women  have  been  locked  up 
in  dark  wmdowless  stone  cages,  confined 
five  or  more  together  in  5-by-9  stone 
cells  or  cages,  linng  in  filthy  conditions, 
suffering  from  malnutrition  and  disease 
and  enduring  physical  beatings  and  tor- 
ture. 

Mr.  President,  the  Associated  Press  re- 
ported from  Saigon  on  August  2  that  Maj. 
Gen.  Nguyen  Ngoc  Loan,  the  former  na- 
tional police  chief  of  South  Vietnam,  has 
been  promoted  to  the  position  of  special 
assistant  to  the  South  Vietnamese  De- 
fense Ministry. 

Perhaps  a  copy  of  the  photograph  of 
General  Loan  or  a  model  of  a  Con  Son 
tiger  cage  should  accompany  Mr.  Perot's 
emotional  display.  The  fact  is.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  no  pulling  of  heartstrings  can 
end  the  cruelty  and  brutality  of  war. 

The  immoral  undeclared  war  in 
Southeast  Asia  now  escalated  with  daily 
bombings  and  killings  m  Cambodia  and 
Laos  is  the  most  unpopular  war  waged  in 
the  history  of  our  Republic.  Ending  our 
involvement  in  tliat  war  without  further 
delay  is  the  only  solution  to  the  brutality 
that' has  been  brought  upon  all  wlio  have 
had  a  part  in  it. 


THE  TERRIBLE  CRIPPLER 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  undeclared  war  Americans  have  been 
waging  since  Lyndon  Johnson  became 
President,  first  by  intervening  in  a  civil 
war  in  Vietnam  but  now.  unfortunately, 
expanded  and  escalated  during  the  Nixon 
administration  to  Cambodia.  Laos,  and 
Tliailand,  has  become  the  bloodiest  and 
most  costly  war  in  our  histoiy.  excepting 
onlv  Worid  War  II.  It  is  now  an  Indo- 
Chinese  war  and  Americans  are  the  ag- 
gressors as  were  the  French  colonial  op- 
pressors until  their  defeat  at  Dien  Bien 
Phu.  This  has  become  the  most  unpopu- 
lar war  in  the  history  of  our  Republic 
costing  the  priceless  lives  of  more  than 
50,000  of  our  finest  young  men.  Thou- 
sands of  American  GI's  have  been  killed 
in  what  Pentagon  terms  accidents  and 
incidents. 

Nothing  can  be  done  to  restore  its 
popularity.  The  Chinese  sage  Confucius, 
years  before  the  birth  of  our  Savior,  said 
that  a  man  who  makes  a  mistake  and 
then  does  not  correct  it  makes  another 
mistake.  That  is  what  we  have  been 
doing  in  Vietnam  and  now  in  all  of 
Southeast  Asia.  As  you  know,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, many  of  us  have  heard  our  col- 
leagues say  we  never  should  have  inter- 
vened in  the  civil  war  in  Vietnam  in  the 
first  place,  but  now  that  we  are  in  it  we 
have  to  see  it  through.  I  do  not  go  along 
with  that  view  because  nations  make 
misUkes  the  same  as  individuals. 
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One  oUen  overlooked  fact  is  that  nearly 
300.000  men  of  our  Armed  Forces  have 
been  wounded  in  Vietnam,  Laos,  Thai- 
land, and  Cambodi:\.  Many  of  these 
wounded  will  be  maimed  for  life. 

Due  to  the  use  of  heliccntcrs  as  am- 
bulance? in  Cambodia.  Laos,  and  South 
Vietnam  immediately  remoraig  the 
wounded  within  minutes  cr  at  most  with- 
in an  hour,  the  death  rate  of  wounded 
GIs  ij  but  2.3  percent  compared  to  nearly 
5  percont  in  World  War  II.  Deaths  in 
combat  are  down  but  GI's  who  would 
have  been  mortally  wounded  and  would 
have  died  within  hours  in  World  War  II 
now  survive  due  to  instant  evacuation  by 
helicopter  and  the  advance  of  medical 
science. 

Y^t  for  50  years  to  come  "basket  cases" 
and  GI's  helplessly  and  hopelessly 
maimed  for  life  will  survive,  many  spend- 
ing all  of  their  remaining  days  in  Army 
hospitals.  This  is  a  most  terrifying  and 
horrible  end  result  of  our  fighting  a 
major  war  in  Southeast  Asia  which  was 
commenced  by  intervention  in  a  civil  war 
in  Vietnam,  a  faraway  Asiatic  coimtry  of 
no  importance  whatever  to  the  defense 
cf  t;ie  United  States. 

In  addition  many  thousands  of  GI's 
ha'.e  been  afflicted  with  bubonic  plague, 
malaria  fever,  and  other  tropical  dis- 
eases. Some  have  died.  Many  thousands 
will  suf!cr  as  long  as  they  live. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  Thomas  W.  Pew,  Jr.. 
the  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Troy 
Daily  New  in  my  home  State  of  Ohio, 
has  written  a  most  informative  article 
wliich  was  published  in  the  August  1970 
issue  of  Progressive  m.aeazine.  In  that 
article,  Mr.  Pew  notes  the  sad  fact  that: 

The  war  in  Vietnam  Is  crlppMng  GI's  at 
twice  the  rate  of  the  Koresn  war  and  three 
times  the  rate  of  World  War  II. 

He  disclosed  the  sad  fact  that  more 
than  12  percent  of  all  our  wounded  Viet- 
nam veterans  are  totaUy  disabled  and 
will  be  invalids  as  Icnj  as  they  live. 

Mr.  Pew  argues  strongly  and  convinc- 
ingly tiiat  greater  efforts  should  be  made 
to  provide  adequate  medical  care  for  our 
wounded  veterans  who  have  returned  to 
our  count r>-.  Tliere  must  be  many  m.ore 
veterans'  hospitals  construct-ed  and  fitted 
with  most  modern  facilities.  In  addition, 
the  facts  he  presenus  provide  another 
powerful  argument  for  ending  our  tragic 
involvement  in  Southeast  Asia  without 
further  delay. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  column  "The  Terrible  Crippler" 
by  Thomas  W.  Pew,  Jr.  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  t'ne  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  "Tebrible  Critpler" 

The  war  In  Vietnam  Is  crippling  GI's  at 
twice  the  rate  of  the  Korean  war  and  three 
times  the  rate  of  World  War  II.  Compared 
with  6  7  percent  for  the  Korean  war  -ind  4.4 
percent  for  World  War  II.  12.4  percent  of  all 
wounded  Vietnam  veterans  are  totally  dis- 
abled. 

Accordlns;  to  California's  Democratic  Sen- 
ator Alan  Cranston,  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Veterans  Affairs 
which  ha«  recently  completed  a  flve-montb 
inquiry  Into  the  medical  care  provided  veter- 
ans. Vietnam  Is  a  "terrible  crippler"  becatise 


of  the  new  weapons  such  as  high  powered 
rifles  and.  Ironically,  because  of  speedy  medi- 
cal care  that  save.*  many  men  who  would  have 
died  on  the  battlefield  in  p.ist  wars. 

Anvone  who  has  visited  ho5pltals  In  Viet- 
nam "can  attest  to  the  painful  truth  of  the 
testimony  given  to  the  VA  subcommittee  by 
Dr.  E.  James  Lieberman,  a  National  Insti- 
tute of  Mental  Health  psycJilatrist  who  Is 
studying  the  effects  of  the  Vietnam  war  on 
American  f.anllies:  "It's  easier  to  visit  a 
cemetery  than  some  hospital  wards." 

Dr.  Lieberman  noted  that  many  of  these 
saved  men,  with  missing  limbs  or  paralyzed 
from  v.L'unds,  don't  want  to  see  their  fam- 
ines when  they  return  home.  He  attributes 
this  to  the  significance  Americans  place  on 
physical  attractiveness.  "We  must  tre;it  these 
men  like  heroes."  the  doctor  said,  "and  make 
sure  they  get  the  best  medical,  social,  and 
psychological  care." 

In  the  face  of  this  challenge.  Dr.  Lieberman 
told  Senator  Cranston  that  he  is  "dismayed" 
by  cuts  in  the  Veterans  Administration  budg- 
et. Cranston  is  more  than  dismayed.  He 
cl:.ln\s  that  as  a  result  of  staff  shortages,  esti- 
mated at  as  many  as  10.000  persons,  twenty- 
year-old  psychiatric  p>atlents  from  Vietnam 
are  "tranqulUzed  and  stashed  away  "  In  nurs- 
ing homes  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  Cranston 
emphasizes:  "We  -u-e  simply  not  providing 
the  budget  needed." 

Cranston,  according  to  a  recent  issue  of 
Life,  has  thoroughly  documented  gross  In- 
adequacies and  laia  the  main  blame  directly 
on  a  series  of  cutbacks  In  the  VA  medical 
budget.  Tills  sum  presently  amounts  to 
roughly  $1.6  billion  a  year,  somewhat  less 
than  the  cost  of  one  month's  fighting  in  Viet- 
nam. Additional  appropriations  of  $122  mil- 
lion for  next  year  await  probable  Congres- 
sional approval  and  could  help  ease  the  Im- 
mediate crisis.  But  within  the  next  twelve 
months  16.000  more  men  from  Vietnam  are 
expected  to  come  under  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration's care."  the  Lite  statistics  show. 

Cranston  fears  the  President's  proposed 
budget  for  fiscal  1971.  which  provides  for  a 
one  per  cent  Increase  In  the  funds  for  med- 
ical care  staff,  will  prove  grossly  In.adequate 
even  if  the  funds  are  actually  spent.  And  he 
doubts  that  they  will  be. 

The  extent  of  Inadequate  rehabilitation 
facilities  and  programs  was  poignantly  re- 
vealed in  testimony  before  the  VA  subcom- 
mittee by  retired  Capt.  Max  Cleland  of  At- 
lanta. Clel&nd.  a  triple  amputee,  s.ud  that 
"the  odds  are  that  I  would  not  be  here  If  I 
had  received  the  same  wounds  in  World  War 
II  or  Korea.  But  unfortunately  I  did  not  find 
that  the  up-to-date  rapidly  applied  medical 
techniques  used  in  saving  men  on  the  battle- 
field had  their  counterparts  in  my  rehabilita- 
tion." 

Following  the  saving  of  his  life  by  "the 
most  fantastic  processes  known  to  modern 
science."  Cleland's  rehabilitation  was  delayed 
by  red  tape  and  inefficiency.  According  to  the 
ciptaln's  testimony  It  took  more  than  a  year 
to  get  his  own  wheel  chair,  although  chairs 
were  available.  It  took  more  than  a  year  be- 
fore he  was  fitted  with  artificial  legs  for  the 
n.-.-t  time,  but  following  the  fitting  It 
ti^.k  <)nly  ten  weeks  training  before  he 
was  able  to  walk  out  of  the  hospital.  Cleland 
Fald  that  "there  is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that 
my  rehabilitation  time  could  have  been  cut 
in  half." 

Cleland's  testimony  does  not  stand  alone. 
He  Joins  an  array  of  witnesses  who  have  testi- 
fied that  VA  hospitals  are  not  doing  their 
Job.  Cleland's  testimony  was  specifically 
backed  up  by  Dr.  Sedwlck  Mead,  rehabilita- 
tion specialist  and  consultant  to  VA  hos- 
pitals, who  testified  that  rehabilitation  Is 
definitely  lagging  behind  Ufesavlng  tech- 
niques. 

A  lack  of  adequate  funds  In  the  VA  budget 
lor  rehabUitatlon  facilities  at  a  time  when 
crippled  GI's  are  returning  to  America  at  two 


to  three  times  the  rate  of  previous  wars  makes 
cne  wonder  Just  ho*-  serious  an  injury  this 
war  has  inflicted  on  the  American  con- 
scicni-e.  not  to  ir.ention  the  people  upon 
whom  we  have  visited  war. 


OUR  N/  P.'iLM  BO.\iI>ING 

Mi-.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  in 
Vietnam  a  popular  song  blaring  from  tape 
recorders  in  GI  hooches  or  sung  by 
helicopter  pilots  goes  something  like  this: 

Napalm    sticks    to    kids,    napalm    sticks    to 

kid?. 
Wi-i'nll  those  gooks  ever  learn.' 
v.'e  shoot  the  sick,  the  young,  the  lame. 
We  d.3  our  best  to  kill  and  maim. 
Because  the  "kills"  all  count  the  same. 
Napalm  sticks  to  kids. 

In  a  Saigon  officer's  club,  with  officers 
entertaining  their  Vietnam  gal  guests, 
the  GI  orchestra  did  not  play  this  popu- 
lar song.  Also,  it  is  a  good  bet  marines 
in  our  Embassy  at  Sagon  do  not  cus- 
tomarily sing  "Napalm  Sticks  to  Kids," 
at  least  unless  Ambassador  Bunker  is 
away.  Another  of  the  many  verses  is : 
Blues   I  helicopter  gunships)   out  on  a  road 

recon. 
See  some  children  with  their  mom. 
What  the  hell,  let's  drop  the  bomb, 
N.ipalm  sticks  to  kids. 

A  helicopter  pilot  with  access  to  a  type- 
writer made  mimeographed  stencil  copies 
of  the  song.  He  wanted  the  song  printed. 
Those  officers  in  charge  of  headquarters' 
mimeograph  machine  refused  permission, 
saying,  "that's  not  official  business." 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  the 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon 'Mr.  H.'\TFiELD>  for  not  to  exceed  30 
minutes. 


S  4168  THROUGH  S.  4178— INTRO- 
DUCTION OF  BILLS  RELA-nNG  TO 
AnLITARY  JUSTICE 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  over 
fhe  two  centuries  since  our  countiT's 
founding,  the  formal  codes  of  behavior 
which  have  governed  our  Ai-med  Forces 
have  undergone  many  significant 
changes.  First  adopted  in  1775,  the  arti- 
cles of  war  were  a  direct  adaptation  of 
the  British  articles  of  war  which  had 
evolved  from  the  17th  centuiT  codes  set 
down  by  Gustavus  Adolphus.  In  each 
case  these  rules  and  regulations  were 
separate  from  the  civil  codes,  the  theory 
being  that  it  was  the  military  command- 
er's prerogative  to  maintain  discipline 
through  practical  pimishment  in  order 
to  deal  effectively  with  the  demands  of 
military  life. 

There  were  two  separate  justice  sys- 
tems, one  for  the  Army,  the  articles  of 
war.  and  one  for  the  Navy,  the  articles 
of  the  goverrunent  of  the  Navy.  The 
three-level  hierarchy  of  the  military 
courts — summary,  special,  and  general 
courts-martial — has  remained  essen- 
tially the  same  for  the  last  200  years  and 
has  generally  reflected  the  philosophy 
that  the  military  commander  should 
have  control  over  the  discipline  of  his 
men  and  should  be  the  final  judge  as  to 
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how  to  best  uphold  tiie  proper  behavior 
of  his  troops.  Until  1920  minor  changes 
occurred  in  the  two  court  systems  of  the 
Army  and  Navy,  those  revisions  taking 
place  in  1806.  1874,  and  1916.  Essentially, 
the    proceedings    were    nonjudicial    in 
character.  Tlie  commanding  officer  acted 
as  the   convening   authority,   appointed 
all  members  of  the  court-martial  and  re- 
viewed the  decision  and  sentence.  The 
accused  had  no  right  to  counsel,  although 
an  officer  was  generally  assigned  as  de- 
fense counsel  if  the  accused  so  requested. 
Since  World  War  I,  the  evolution  of 
the  military  codes  of  justice  has  been 
marked   by  increasing  influence  of  ci- 
vilian common  law,  this  process  usually 
being  referred  to  as  "civilianization."  It 
lias  been  the  case  in  our   history  that 
major  wars  in  which  we  have  partici- 
pated have  focused  public  attention  on 
our  military  justice  system.   Tliis  was 
the  case  after  World  War  I— 1920— World 
War    II — 1950 — and    Korea    and    Viet- 
nam—1968.  And,  it  occurred  due  to  the 
large  number  of  men  called  into  mili- 
tary service  and  the  public  outcrj.'  re- 
garding reports  of  unduly  harsh  sen- 
tences and  arbitrary  and  unfair  proceed- 
ings. Gen.  Samuel  T.  Ansell.  the  major 
proponent  of   reform   immediately   fol- 
lowing Wodd  War  I,  in  his  1919  testi- 
mony presented  numerous  examples  of 
injustices   which   had    occurred   during 
his  tour  of  duty  with  the  oSice  of  the 
Judge  Advocate  General,  for  instance: 
a  20-vear  sentence  for  being  3  months 
absent  without  leave— AWOL— 40  years 
at  hard  labor  for  20  days  AWOL;  and 
the  conviction  and  immediate  execution 
of  13  men  accused  of  mutiny  at  Fort  Sam 
Houston.  Tex.,  without  their  records  be- 
ing reviewed,  nor  without  any  of  them 
having    the  opportunity   to   seek   clem- 
ency . 

In  spite  of  revisions  subsequent  to 
our  World  War  I  experience,  public  furor 
again  occurred  in  response  to  allegedly 
harsh  sentences  during  World  War  n. 

The  revision  of  the  articles  of  war  in 
1950  saw  aU  of  the  armed  services 
Ijrought  under  one  system  of  law.  the 
Uniform  Code  of  Mihtary  Justice— 
UCMJ.  Enlisted  men  were  allowed  to 
serve  on  courts-martial,  the  accused  was 
allowed  the  riuht  to  legally  qualified 
military  or  civilian  counsel,  and  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Military  Appeals  was  estab- 
lished, its  jurisdiction  extending  to  the 
review  of  all  sentences  of  less  than  hon- 
orable discharge  or  confinement  of  more 
than  1  year.  The  commander,  however, 
still  determined  whether  or  not  to  prose- 
cute, appointed  the  investigating  oflficer, 
the  members  of  the  court,  the  counsel 
for  the  defense  and  prosecution,  the  law 
officer,  and  the  court  personnel.  He  also 
retained  the  power  to  review  the  convic- 
tion and  sentences. 

Our  involvement  in  Southeast  Asia 
has  once  again  focused  public  attention 
on  military  justice.  Such  incidents  as 
those  that  allegedly  occurred  at  Mylai. 
the  court-martial  of  Captain  Levy,  the 
mutiny  courts-martial  at  the  Presidio  in 
San  Francisco,  increasing  dissent  with- 
in the  military  and  the  Pueblo  incident 
have  brought  a  reexamination  of  the  role 
of  the  individual  within  the  military,  his 
rights,  and  his  responsibilities. 


The  latest  revision  of  the  UCMJ.  hav- 
ing taken  place  in  1968.  made  changes  in 
four  areas.  First,  a  military  judge  with 
new  powers  and  duties,  similiar  to  those 
of  a  civilian  judge,  independent  of  the 
commander  convening  authority  re- 
placed the  law  officer.  Various  changes 
in  the  post-trial  proceedings  were  made. 
including  a  provision  for  deferring  a  con- 
victed mans  be^'inning  to  serve  his  sen- 
tence until  his  case  had  been  completely 
reviewed,  and  the  authorizing  of  the 
Judge  Advocate  General  to  modify  or 
vacate  a  sentence  on  various  grounds. 
The  Military  Justice  Act  of  1968.  in  an 
effort  to  further  limit  command  influence 
in  courts-martial — a  long-standing  criti- 
cism— provided  that  general  lectures  or 
information  courses  on  military  justice 
could  not  be  used  to  influence  a  court- 
martial  nor  could  the  commander  con- 
sider an  individual's  performance  in  a 
court-martial  when  the  ccmmander  was 
preparing  an  efficiency,  effectiveness  of 
fitness  report  on  that  individual. 

The  1958  act  also  implemented  certain 
changes  with  respect  to  defense  coun- 
sel. It  extended,  with  certain  qualifica- 
tions, to  the  accused  in  a  special  court- 
martial  the  right  to  be  represented  by 
defense  counsel  who  was  a  lawyer  and 
provided  certain  criteria  which  had  to 
be  met  when  a  primitive  discharge  was 
adjudged.  All  of  these  modifications  were 
designed  to  bring  a  greater  degree  of  im- 
partiality and  provide  more  structural 
safeguards  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
accused  within  the  military,  these  re- 
forms being  adaptations  of  certain  com- 
mon law  techniques  and  procedures. 

Paralleling  the  civilianization  of  our 
military  justice  system  have  been  similar 
developments  in  other  countries.  Great 
Britain,  Canada.  France,  New  Zealand, 
AustraUa  and.  most  particularly.  West 
Germany,  have  experienced  greater  civ- 
ilianizing  influences  in  many  instances 
than  we  have  in  the  United  States  and 
appear  to  have  met  with  general  suc- 
cess with  no  adverse  effects  on  disci- 
pline. Great  Britain.  Canada,  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand,  for  instance,  have  civ- 
ilian tribunals  reviewing  military  trials. 
In  Great  Britain  the  mihtary  Judge  Ad- 
vocate General  is  a  civilian  office  under 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  in  West  Ger- 
manv  military  personnel  are  subject  to 
civilian  courts  for  all  specifically  non- 
mihtary  crimes. 

Functionally  and  cr?anizationally,  the 
Arm.ed  Forces  is  analogous  to  a  para- 
military group — such  as  a  police  or  fire 
department.  Its  judicial  system  has  been 
traditionally  viewed  like  a  State's,  for 
example,  independent  of  the  Federal  ju- 
diciary. According  to  article  II.  section 
2  of  "the  Constitution,  the  President  is 
the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  The  Congress,  as  stated  in  article 
I.  section  8.  of  the  Constitution,  has  the 
responsibility  to  determine  the  rules  and 
regulations  for  mihtary  personnel.  It  is 
bv  virtue  of  the  demands  cf  fighting  un- 
der combat  and  the  training  necessary 
to  acquire  proficiency  for  such  a  con- 
tingency that  puts  special  requirements 
on  certain  military  personnel. 

In  this  regard,  the  maintenance  of  dis- 
cipline is  of  paramount  importance  in 
accomplishing  a  combat  mission;  these 


men  have  to  work  efficiently  and  effec- 
tively as  a  team.  It  is  this  fact  that  sep- 
arates military  from  mast  civilian  groups. 
Beyond  the  rules  and  regulations  gov- 
erning the  area  of  specific  crimes  of  a 
particularly  military  nature,  such  as 
a.w.o.l.  and  desertion,  are  crimes  gener- 
ally punishable  in  any  civilian  court,  such 
as  murder,  theft,  and  forgery.  Yet,  the 
distinction  between  these  two  types  of 
criraco  has  not  been  made  within  our 
judicial  systems,  nor  is  the  analogy  be- 
tween the  militarj'  judicial  system  and 
a  State's  judicial  system  proper. 

The  Armed  Forces  is  an  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government,  directly  respx)nsible 
to  the  President  and  Congress.  It  also 
comprises  a  great  portion  of  our  popula- 
tion, spends  about  66  cents  of  each  tax 
dollar,  and  does  business  with  domestic 
and  foreign  companies,  individuals,  and 
governments.  In  other  words,  it  has  a 
great  impact  within  our  coimtrj-,  as  well 
as  around  the  world,  and  is  a  direct  arm 
of  the  Government:  A  State  does  not 
have  a  commensurate  impact,  nor  is  it 
a  Federal  agency.  Consequently,  except 
in  cases  which  are  mihtary  by  nature,  or 
crimes  of  a  civilian  or  military  nature 
committed  in  a  foreign  country  by  mili- 
tary personnel,  military  courts  should 
not  have  jurisdiction;  Federal  courts 
should.  Furthermore,  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  individual's  rights  should  not 
have  the  safeguards  within  the  military 
structure  that  are  present  in  our  civilian 
sector. 

There  are  three  criteria  which  are 
helpful  in  determining  the  appropriate 
judicial  jurisdiction  for  a  crime  com- 
mitted within  the  territorial  Umits  of 
Uie  United  States.  First,  is  the  act  solely 
a  function  of  mililary  necessity.  That  is. 
does  the  particular  act  assume  a  crLminal 
nature  because  it  is  committed  within 
the  military  environment.  A.w.o.l.  and 
desertion,  for  instance,  are  two  such 
crimes.  If  a  civilian  employee  leaves  his 
job  for  a  short  time  or  leaves  without 
returning,  in  both  cases  not  notifying  and 
asking  permission  of  his  boss,  the  con- 
sequences are  not  of  the  same  magnitude 
as  they  are  in  the  military. 

The  second  criteria  relates  to  cases  in- 
volving the  physical  security  of  all  or  a 
portion  of  our  society.  If  an  act  com- 
mitted in  the  United  States  in  a  direct 
manner  threatens  the  physical  security 
of  our  coimtry  the  jurisdiction  for  the 
crime  would  fall  within  the  purview  of 
the  Federal  court  system.  Mutiny  and 
aiding  the  enemy  are  certainly  acts  which 
transcend  the  question  of  maintaining 
proper  discipline  and  have  direct  con- 
sequences of  more  than  an  internal  mili- 
tary nature. 

The  third  criteria  is  the  complement 
of  the  first,  namely,  is  an  act  of  such  a 
nature  that  it  would  be  viewed  as  crimi- 
nal irrespective  of  ones  role  in  society. 
Murder  and  robberv'  are  two  such  crimes 
and,  consequently,  would  be  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  courts  when 
the  crime  was  committed  by  military 
personnel  within  the  territory  of  the 
United  States. 

There  is  a  definite  positive  correlation 
between  the  degree  of  civilianization  and 
the  decreased  problems  of  maintaining 
discipline.  Not  only  do  we  have  the  ex- 
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perieuce  of  foreign  countries  to  look  to, 
bat  our  experience  reflects  this  as  well. 
A  good  Indicator  is  the  frequency  of 
a. W.O.I,  and  desertion  cases.  Court-mar- 
tial cases  in  everv-  branch  of  the  armed 
services  show  a  significant  decline  in 
those  two  areas  over  the  past  IS  years. 
In  1952.  1  year  after  article  15 — non- 
judicial puni--hment— was  instituted, 
there  were  1)8.827  convictions  in  the  Air 
Force  for  a.w.o.l. — article  86 — and  881  in 
1968.  For  the  same  time  period  the  Air 
Force  had  320  desertion  convictions — 
article  85 — in  1952.  and  16  m  1968.  In  the 
Aimv  there  were  4.107  a.w.o.l.  convic- 
tions in  1955.  and  1.521  in  1969:  for  de- 
sertion conuctions  the  Army  in  1955 
there  wore  1.943.  and  in  1969  there  were 
197.  In  the  Navy,  in  1960.  there  were 
3.2i;^  convictions  for  a.w.o.l.  and  2.901 
in  1969;  in  1953  the  Navy  had  1.191  de- 
sertion convictions,  and  263  in  1969. 
When  these  figures  are  compared  to 
manpovser  levels  over  the  past  20  years, 
it  is  significant  to  note  that  not  only 
does  the  rate  of  convictions  generally  de- 
cre.i.-e  numerically,  they  decrease  pro- 
portionately, as  well.  And,  even  more 
signmcantly.  this  is  in  spite  of  increased 
hostililty,  particulalry  among  our 
youth— those  most  likely  to  be  joining 
the  Aimed  Forces — to  our  policy  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  to  the  draft. 

Con.sequently.  I  am  introducing  today 
11  bills  ".' hich  I  believe  will  implement 
the  necPx'iary  changes  to  efTect  a  more 
equitab'.e  and  effective  justice  system  for 
militai-y  personnel  These  revisions 
should  fully  eliminate  command  influ- 
ence from  courts-martial,  structurally 
and  procedurally  adapt  certain  civilian 
techniques  to  the  military  judicial  .sys- 
tem, specifically  delineate  civilian  and 
military  crimes,  and  insure  the  maxi- 
mum individual  liberty  to  militan.-  per- 
sonnel while  increasing  military  effec- 
tiveness. 

To  adequately  adjudicate  cases  in- 
vol'-ing  U.S.  military  personnel  in  area; 
outside  the  United  States,  the  legislation 
I  am  proposinc  would  divide  the  world 
into  judicial  circuits,"  each  circuit  being 
under  the  command  of  an  Armed  Forces 
Judicial  Circuit  OfTicer.  who  is  respon- 
sible directly  to  the  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral of  tiie  nii!itar>-  department  of  which 
the  Judicial  Officer  is  a  member,  and 
who  would  be  responsible  for  the  prep- 
aration of  eflBciency  ratings  for  per- 
sonnel under  his  command. 

Each  judicial  circuit  would  be  divided 
into  four  sections;  a  field  judiciary  sec- 
tion, a  trial  counsel  section,  a  defense 
counsel  .-ection.  and  a  trial  review  sec- 
tion. Each  section  would  fimction  as  a 
separate  office  with  the  ofScer  in  com- 
mand of  each  section  being  under  the 
command  of  the  Judicial  Circuit  Officer 
of  that  circuit. 

The  comm.ander  of  the  field  judiciary 
section  of  any  of  the  circuits  would  be 
responsible  for  detailing  a  military  judse 
for  the  court-martial  of  any  accused  to 
be  held  within  his  judicial  circuit  and 
would  also  detail  or  employ  qualified 
court  reporters  to  record  the  proceed- 
ings and  testimony  taken  before  any 
court-martial,  military  commission  or 
court  of  inquiry  held  within  his  judicial 


circuit.  He  would  also  be  responsible  for 
detailing  or  employing  interpreters,  for 
making  all  arrangements  necessary  re- 
garding the  Ume  and  place  for  any  court 
martial  trial  to  be  conducted  within  hist 
circuit,  and  for  notifying  the  accused, 
trial  and  defense  counsel,  the  command- 
ing officer  of  the  accused  and  other  per- 
sons directly  concerned  with  the  trial. 

Tiie  trial  and  defense  counsel  sections 
of  each  judicial  circuit  would  be  rcsijon- 
sible  for  detailing  trial  and  assistant 
trial  counsel,  defense  and  assistant  de- 
fense counsel,  respectively,  for  the  court- 
martial  of  any  accused  to  be  held  within 
their  judicial  circuit.  And.  the  trial  re- 
view section  would  review  all  court  mar- 
tial cases  held  within  its  jurisdiction. 

The  pretrial  investigation  would  also 
be  revised  to  some  extent.  The  Judicial 
Circuit  Officer  would,  at  the  written  re- 
quest of  the  convening  authority,  assign 
an  investigating  oflBcer  to  investigate  the 
charges.  The  investigating  officer  would 
then,  upon  completion  of  his  investiga- 
tion, submit  a  report  of  his  investigation 
to  the  appropriate  Judicial  Circuit  for 
review.  If  tire  circuit  officer  disagrees 
with  any  of  the  recomfnendations  of  the 
investigating  officer,  he  would  make  a 
written  report  on  each  issue  of  fact  and 
law  raised  by  the  investigating  officer 
and  would  indicate  his  reasons  for  deter- 
mining if  there  were  legally  sufficient 
evidence  for  referring  such  clrarges  to  a 
general  court-martial  for  trial.  If  the 
convening  authority  were  to  disagree 
with  the  recommendation  of  the  investi- 
gating officer  or  Judicial  Circuit  Officer 
against  a  trial  of  any  charge  by  general 
court-martial,  he  would  promptly  sub- 
mit the  charge  to  the  Judge  Advocate 
General.  The  Judge  Advocate  General 
would  then  review  the  charge  and  deter- 
mine whetiier  it  should  be  tried  by  gen- 
eral court-martial  and  then  notify  the 
convening  authority  of  his  decision. 
which  would  be  final. 

A  verbatim  record  of  each  special  and 
general  court-martial  would  be  made  if 
the  accused  requested  it  or  the  com- 
mander determines  that  lengthy  or  com- 
plicated testimony  is  expected  at  the 
trial.  After  the  trial  the  record  would  be 
forwarded  to  the  judicial  circuit  for  re- 
view and  action  by  the  review  section  of 
that  circtiit.  If  any  part  of  a  sentence 
imposed  by  a  general  or  special  coiu-t- 
martial  remains  after  renew  by  the  judi- 
cial circuit,  the  record  of  that  trial  would 
be  forwarded  by  the  judicial  circuit  to 
the  Judge  Advocate  General. 

Eligibility  requirements  for  serving  on 
a  general  or  special  court-martial  would 
be  broadened,  .^nv  commissioned  officer 
on  active  duty  would  be  eligible  to  serve 
and  any  enlisted  member  of  the  Anned 
Forces  on  active  duty  who  is  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  same  unit  as  the  accused  would 
also  be  eligible  to  serve — provided  that 
the  accused  personally,  or  through  coun- 
sel, requested  in  writing  that  enlisted 
personnel  serve  on  it.  Not  less  than  one- 
half  of  the  total  membership  of  a  general 
or  special  court-martial  would  be  com- 
posed of  members  of  the  same  rank  and 
grade  as  the  accused.  The  convening 
authority  would  be  resporrsible  for  selec- 
tion of  individuals  who  were  to  serve  on 
the  courts-martial  by  drawing  names  at 


random  from  a  master  roster.  No  mem- 
ber ot  the  Armed  Forces  could  be  tried 
by  a  cMirt-martial  any  members  of  wliich 
were>(^nior  to  liim  in  rank,  and  no  mem- 
-ber  of  the  Armed  Forces  would  be  eligible 
to  serve  as  a  court-martial  member  if  he 
were  the  accuser,  witness  for  the  prose- 
cution, had  acted  as  investigating  officer, 
or  as  counsel  in  the  same  case. 

Within  the  U.S.  Federal  District 
Courts  would  have  jurisdiction  in  all 
cases  involving  crimes  committed  by  mil- 
itai-y  persoimel  except  tliose  covered  by 
articles  15.  82,  83.  84,  85,  86,  87,  90,  91, 
92.  93,  94,  95.  96,  97,  98.  107,  108.  109, 
112,  113,  115.  133.  and  134.  While  articles 
88  and  89  and  the  death  penalty  would 
be  abolished,  the  district  courts  would 
have  jurisdiction  to  hear  and  grant  ap- 
propriate relief  in  any  case  in  which  mili- 
tary personnel  claim  a  denial  of  his  con- 
stitutional rights  where  such  claim  is 
based  upon  the  action  of  a  court-martial 
or  other  military  action  and  tlie  individ- 
ual shows  that  the  relief  available  to  him 
under  military  law  or  regulation  is  in- 
adequate to  protect  the  constitutional 
rights  to  which  he  is  entitled.  The  district 
courts  would  also  have  jurisdiction  to 
hear  and  urant  appropriate  relief  to  any 
such  individual  where  he  shows  that  re- 
lief by  the  court  is  necessary  to  prevent 
chilling  effect  upon  his — or  other  individ- 
uals' similarly  situated — rights  under  the 
first  amendment  of  the  Constitution. 

Within  proposed  legislation,  much  of 
which  became  the  Military  Justice  Act  of 
1968.  one  bill  would  have  abolished  the 
summary  court-martial,  the  thought  be- 
ing that  nonjudicial  punishment  could 
adequately  handle  the  cases  and  over- 
lapped the  jurisdiction  of  the  summarj- 
court-martial.  It  was  not  passed,  how- 
ever, because  there  had  not  been  enough 
experience  with  the  article  15  to  safely 
make  such  a  determination  as  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  summary  court-martial. 
Three  years  have  passed  since  that  de- 
bate and  evidence  supports  the  original 
contention  that  the  summary  court-mar- 
tial can  be  abolished  without  jeopardiz- 
ing discipline  or  the  court  structure. 

Today  there  exists  the  possibility  of  a 
State  court  trying  a  military  man  and 
the  militai-y  again  trying  him  for  the 
same  crime.  In  my  proposal,  double  jeop- 
ardy between  military  and  State  jurisdic- 
tion would  be  eliminated. 

Pretrial  confinement  would  be  limited 
to  cases  where  substantial  and  convinc- 
ing evidence  is  presented  to  the  appro- 
priate Judge  Advocate  General,  or  to  a 
miUtary  judge  designated  by  the  Judge 
Advocate  General,  that  such  confinem.ent 
were  necessary  to  assure  the  presence  of 
the  accused  for  trial. 

Tlie  Court  of  Military  Appeals  would 
review  all  courts-martial  cases  which  in- 
clude sentences  of  a  bad  conduct  dis- 
charge or  confinement  for  more  than  1 
year. 

The  President  would  establish  within 
each  of  the  Armed  Forces  a  Court  of 
Military  Review  which  would  be  com- 
posed of  one  or  more  panels,  each  of 
which  would  have  not  less  than  three 
appellate  military  judges,  appointed  by 
the  President,  for  terms  of  3  years. 

All  requests  to  compel  witnesses  to 
appear  and  testify  and  to  compel  the 
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production  of  other  evidence  before 
courts-martial  would  be  submitted  to  a 
military  judse  for  approval,  and  any 
material  which,  because  of  .security  or 
oth'^r  reasons,  cannot  be  made  avsil^ble 
for  examination  by  the  accused  and  his 
defense  counsel  would  be  inadmissible  as 
evidence.  - 

The  phy.iccl  arrangement  and  otne: 
facilities  of  any  room  in  which  a  court- 
martial  is  conducted  would  be  as  nearly 
identical  to  the  arrangement  of  the  fur- 
niture and  facilities  in  a  Federal  district 
court  as  practicable.  There  would  be  no 
formal  or  informal  requirement  for  the 
^eatins  arrangement  of  individuals  serv- 
ing as  members  of  a  court-martial,  ex- 
cept that  the  President  of  a  general  or 
specipl  court-martial  may  be  seated 
either  at  the  center  of  the  seating  or  m 
the  chiir  nearest  the  military  judge,  if 
one  has  been  detailed,  and  would  wear 
judicial  robes. 

At  the  lowest  level  of  the  judicial  sys- 
tem would  be  the  primary  arm  of  han- 
dling disciplinary  problem.=,  article  15— 
nonjudicial  punishment.  Next  m  the 
hierarchy  would  be  the  special  court- 
martial  with  its  present  jurisdiction  and 
then  the  general  court-martial.  Each 
case  would  be  reviewed  by  the  circuit 
review  section  and  the  Military  Court  of 
Appeals  would  hear  cases  appealed  from 
the  lower  courts.  The  entire  system  would 
be  an  independent  authority  subject  only 
to  the  Judge  Advocate  General  and  prec- 
edents set  down  by  the  Federal  court.^. 
The  accused  in  every  cose  would  have 
access  to  the  Federal  courts  if  his  rishts 
5  could  be  shown  to  be  jeopardized.  The 

X  individual  within  the  military,  whether  a 

general,  admiral,  private,  or  .seaman 
would  no  longer  be  troubled  by  vaguely 
worded  crimes,  would  be  insured  of  his 
rights  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
and  would  have  the  confidence  in  the 
svstem  that  every  citizen  felt.  There 
would  no  longer  be  a  question  as  to  the 
distinction  between  military  and  civilian 
crimes,  and  the  likely  decrease  in  dis- 
ciplinary problems  within  the  Armed 
Forces  would  help  produce  a  more  effec- 
tive and  prestigious  military. 

To  attain  the  standards  of  justice 
throughout  every  sector  of  our  society, 
which  have  made  this  country  what  it 
Is  today,  would  be  a  greatly  beneficial 
step  toward  constructive  change  and 
peace.  And  our  Armed  Forces  are  an  in- 
tegral part  of  thus  effort.  Our  ideal  of 
equal  justice  for  all  and  our  reliance  on 
individual  liberty  form  the  strength  of 
our  country  and  should  be  reinforced  in 
every  possible  instance.  These  values  and 
the  practical  consequences  of  them  as- 
siune  a  particularly  critical  and  impos- 
ing magnitude  when  assessing  the  role 
of  our  mihtary.  The  legislation  I  have 
proposed  today  would  help  bring  the  mil- 
itary closer  to  the  mainstream  of  Ameri- 
can life  and  values. 

It  would  strengthen  the  role  of  the 
individual  within  the  Armed  Forces  both 
as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  as 
one  who  bears  a  great  responsibility  for 
our  physical  security.  Besides  increasing 
internal  discipline  within  the  military, 
the  proposed  legislation  would  have  the 
overall  effect  of  bringing  a  greater  sense 
of  dignity  to  military  service  and  reas- 


sure those  who  fear  a  growing  military 
elitism  within  our  country.  Bringing  our 
standards  of  justice  witlnn  the  military 
system  up  to.  and  in  some  cases  sur- 
passing, the  .standards  of  our  civil  codes 
would  greatly  enhance  the  role  of  the 
military  within  our  society  and  of  oui- 
society  witliin  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  ai;k  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  proposed  legislation  I  am 
introducing  today  be  printed  in  the 
Pecord  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
len*. Without  objection,  it  i^b  so  ordered. 
Ddcs  the  Senator  introduce  tlie  bills  at 
this  time? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Yes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bills 
will   be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bills 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Hatfield, 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  with  the  exception  of  S.  4170, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Commitee  on 
the  Judiciary;  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  4168 
A  bill  to  improve  the  nillitary  justice   sys- 
tem by  establishing  military  judicial  cir- 
cuits and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Keprcscntatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica :  I  Ccngress  fljs- mbletf ,  That  chapter  47 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
as  lollov.s: 

(1)  Stifcchapter  I  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sections: 
••S806  a.  Art.  t'a.  Armed  Forces  judicial  clrctUts 
••,a)  The  United  States  and  all  areas  out- 
side thereof  shall  be  divided  in  Judicial  cir- 
cuits. Such  clrcnlis  shall  be  known  as  Armed 
Forces  Judicial  circuits  (hereinafter  in  this 
chapter  referred  to  as  'judicial  circuits')  and 
csch  such  circuit  shall  be  under  the  command 
of  an  Armed  Forces  Judicial  Circuit  Officer 
(hereinafter  In  this  chapter  referred  to  as  a 
'Judicial  Circuit  OfR-er'i 

"(b)  The  Judge  Advocates  General  of  the 
military  departments  are  responsible  for  pro- 
viding the  personnel  necessary  to  staff  each 
judicial  circuit.  The  number  of  personnel 
furnished  by  each  Judge  Advocate  General 
to  anv  Judicial  circuit  shall  be  In  direct  ratio 
to  the  personnel  strength  in  such  circuit  of 
the  military  department  of  which  such  Judge 
Advocate  CJeneral  is  a  member. 

•■(ci    The  officer   assigned  as  the  Judicial 
Circuit  Officer  of  any  Judicial  circuit  shall 
be  selected  in  accordance  with  regulations 
issued  bv  the  Secretary  of  Defense  but  shall, 
whenever  feasible,  be  an  officer  from  the  staff 
of  the  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  miU- 
tary department  having  the  greatest  person- 
nel" strength  within  such  Judicial  circuit.  AU 
personnel  assigned  to  a  Judicial  circuit  shall 
be  under  the  command  of  the  Judicial  Cir- 
cuit Of5cer  for  that  circuit;   and  the  Judi- 
cial Circuit  Officer  for  any  Judicial  circuit 
shall  t>e  under  the  command  of  the  Judge 
Advocate  General  of  the  military  department 
of   which   such   Judicial   Officer   is   a   mem- 
ber. „_,        ,  . 
"(d)   The  Judicial  Circuit  Officer  for  each 
Uidlcial  circuit  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
preparation  of  efficiency  ratings  for  person- 
nel   under    his    command. 
"§806b    Art.  6b.  Division    of    Armed    Forces 
Judicial  circuits 
••(a)  Each  Judicial  circuit  shall  be  divided 
Into  four  sections  as  follows: 
"1 1)   a  field  judiciary  section; 
"(2)   a  trial  counsel  section; 
••  ( 3 )   a  defense  counsel  section;  and 
"(4)   a  trial  review  section. 


Each  section  of  a  judicial  circuit  shall  func- 
tion as  a  separate  office  but  the  officer  In 
cominand  of  each  such  section  shall  be 
under  the  command  of  the  Judicial  Circuit 
Officer  of  that  Judicial  circuit. 

"(b)  Under  such  regxilations  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  may  prescribe,  the  com- 
mander of  the  field  Judiciary  section  of  any 
Judicial  circuit  shall,  in  appropriate  cases, 
detail  a  military  Judge  for  the  court-martial 
trial  of  any  accused  to  be  held  within  such 
judicial  circuit,  and  shall  detail  or  employ 
qualified  court  reporters  to  record  the  pro- 
ceedings and  testimony  taken  before  any 
court-martial,  military  commisslcn.  or  court 
of  inquiry  held  within  such  judicial  circuit. 
Under  like  regulations  such  commander  may 
detail  or  em'ploy  interpreters  to  interpret 
for  anv  such  court  or  commission.  The  com- 
mander of  the  field  judiciary  section  shall  be 
responsible  for  making  all  arrangements  nec- 
essary regarding  the  lime  and  plice  for  any 
court-martial  trial  to  be  conducted  within 
the  Judicial  circuit  in  which  he  is  assigned 
and  shall  be  responsible  for  notifying  the 
accused,  trial  and  defense  counsel,  the  com- 
manding officer  of  the  accused,  and  other 
persons  directly  concerned  with  the  trial. 

"ici  The  trial  counsel  section  of  any  Judi- 
cial circuit  shall  detail  trial  counsel  and 
assistant  trial  counsel  (when  appropriate  ■ 
for  the  court-martial  trial  of  any  accused 
to  be  held  within  such  Judicial  circuit. 

"{d)  The  defense  counsel  section  of  any 
judicial  circtut  shall  detail  defense  counsel 
and  assist,int  defense  counsel  iwhen  appro- 
priate) for  the  court-martial  trial  of  any 
accused  to  be  held  within  Euch  judicial 
circuit. 

"(C)  The  trial  review  section  of  any  judi- 
cial circuit  shall  review  all  court-martial 
cases  held  within  such  Judicial  circuit  " 

(2i  The  table  of  sectionis  at  the  beginning 
of   subchapter   I   Is   amended   by   add-ng  at 
t'le  e:ici  thereof  the  following: 
"806a    6a    Armed  Forces  judicial  circuits. 
'•80ob    6b    Division  of  Armed  Forces  Judicial 
circuits." 
(31   Subsection  lai   of  section  826  (article 
26(a) )  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"I  a  I  Military  judges  shall  be  assigned  to 
judicial  circuits  by  the  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral of  the  military  department  of  which 
such  military  judge  is  a  member  When  a 
militarv  Judge  is  assigned  to  .i  judicial  cir- 
cuit he  shall  serve  in  the  field  judiciary 
section  of  that  Judicial  circuit.  A  military 
judso  shall  preside  over  each  open  session 
of  t~he  court-martial  to  which  he  has  been 
detailed" 

(4)   Subsection   (c)   of  section  826  (article 
26  (c) )  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  The  military  Judge  of  a  general  court- 
martial  shall  be  designated  by  the  Judge 
Advocate  General,  or  his  designee,  of  the 
armed  force  of  which  the  military  Judge  Is 
a  member  for  detail  by  the  commander  of 
the  field  judiciary  section  of  the  Judicial 
circuit  to  which  such  military  Judge  is  as- 
signed to  duty  No  person  shall  prepare  or 
review  any  report  concerning  the  effective- 
ness, fitness,  or  efficiency  of  a  military  Judge 
other  than  a  Judge  Advocate.  A  commis- 
sioned officer  who  is  certified  to  be  qualified 
for  duty  as  a  military  judge  of  a  gen°ral 
court-martial  may  perform  such  duties  oaly 
when  he  is  assigned  and  directly  responsible 
to  the  Judge  Advocate  General,  or  his  desig- 
nee, of  the  armed  force  of  which  the  mihtary 
Judge  Is  a  member  and  may  perform  duties 
of  a  Judicial  or  nonjudicial  nature  other  than 
those  relating  to  his  primary  duty  as  a  mili- 
tary Judge  of  a  general  court-martial  when 
such  duties  are  assigned  to  him  by  or  with 
the  approval  of  that  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral or  his  designee." 

(5)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
of  section  827  (article  27  (a) )  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "The  commander  of  the 
trial  counsel  section  and  the  commander  of 
the  defense  counsel  section  of  the  Judicial 
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circuit  concerned  shall  detail  trial  counsel 
and  defense  counsel,  respectively,  and  such 
assistants  as  the  conin:  .nder  of  each  such 
section  considers  appropriate." 

l6>  Section  827  (article  27)  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  subs<ectlon  as  follcws: 

"idi  Defense  counsel  detailed  to  represent 
any  accused  may  te  a  member  of  an  armed 
force  other  than  the  armed  force  of  which 
the  accused  is  a  member  unless  the  accused 
requests  that  defense  counsel  detailed  to 
represent  him  be  a  member  of  the  same 
armed  force  as  the  accused." 

(7i  Section  328  (article  28 1  Is  repealed  and 
the  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of  sub- 
chapter V  is  amended  by  striking  out  "828. 
28  Detail  or  employment  of  reporters  and  in- 
terpreters." 

(81  Section  832(a)  (article  32(a))  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUow-Ing:  "The  appropriate  Judicial  Circuit 
OflFicer  shall,  upon  written  request  from  the 
convening  authority,  detail  an  investigating 
officer  to  investigate  the  charges.  Any  person 
detailed  to  Investigate  charges  against  any 
accused  shall  be  so  detailed  by  reason  of  his 
;r!:p..rf.:  1  ty.  experience.  educ.Htion.  and  tem- 
perarr.ent,  ."nd  shal'.  not  be  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  forwarding  officer." 

i9i  Tlie  second  ."sentence  of  subsection  (b) 
of  section  832  (article  32(b)  )  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "Upon  his  own  request  he 
shall  be  represented  by  civilian  counsel  if 
provided  by  him.  or  military  counsel  of  his 
own  selection  if  such  counsel  Is  reasonably 
ava'iable.  or  by  counsel  deu'.iled  by  the  com- 
mander of  the  defense  cotin-el  sectlcn  of  the 
appropriate  judicial  circuit." 

ilO)  The  last  sentence  of  section  832(b) 
(article  32(bi  >  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "Upon  completion  of  the  Inve.^tiga- 
tion.  the  investig.it. ng  officer  shiill  subrmt  a 
report  of  his  Investigation  to  the  appropriate 
Jud:cial  Circuit  Officer  for  review  The  Judi- 
cial Circuit  Officer  may  disagree  with  any 
recommendation  made  by  the  invest:£;ating 
officer  with  respect  to  the  trial  of  any  charge, 
but  If  the  Judicial  Circuit  Officer  diso(?rees 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  investigat- 
ing officer  that  any  charge.s  not  be  referred 
to  a  general  court-martial  for  trial,  the  Judi- 
cial Circuit  Officer  sh.ill  mnke  a  written  re- 
pfirt  on  e^ch  issue  i,f  fact  and  law  raised  by 
The  investigating  officer  and  Indicate  his  rea- 
sons for  determining  there  is  legally  sufficient 
evidence  for  referring  such  charges  to  a  gen- 
eral court-martial  for  trial." 

111!  SecUon  8C4(a)  (article  34(a))  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  Tf  the  Investigating  officer  or  the 
appropriate  Judicial  Circuit  Officer  recom- 
mends against  a  trial  of  any  charge  by  gen- 
eral court-martial,  the  convening  authority 
shall,  if  he  dis.igrees  with  such  recommenda- 
tion, promptly  submit  the  charge  to  the 
Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  armed  force 
of  wlilch  the  convening  authority  Is  a  mem- 
ber for  review  by  such  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral. The  Judge  Advocate  General  shall  re- 
view the  charge  and  determine  whether  It 
should  or  should  not  be  tried  by  general 
court-martial.  He  shall,  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable after  receiving  the  charge  for  review, 
notify  the  convening  authority  of  his  de- 
cision and  his  decision  the: eon  shall  be 
final." 

1 12)  Subsection  (b)  of  a^jtlon  838  (article 
38(b)  )  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  sentence  as  follows:  "The  com- 
mander of  the  defense  counsel  section  of  the 
appropriate  Judicial  circuit  Is  authorized, 
whenever  he  deems  such  action  appropriate 
In  the  court-martial  case  of  any  accused, 
to  detail  to  such  case  as  defense  counsel  a 
Judge  advocate  from  the  appellate  defense 
counsel  section  of  the  Office  of  the  Judge  Ad- 
vocate General  of  the  military  department  of 
which  such  commander  is  a  member:  and 
such  counsel  shall  be  permitted  to  represent 
the  accused  through  appellate  review  of  the 
case." 


(13)  Section  854  (article  54)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsec- 
tion as  follows: 

"(d)  The  commander  of  the  field  Judiciary 
section  of  the  Judicial  circuit  concerned  shall 
require  that  a  verbatim  record  of  the  general 
or  special  court-martial  trial  of  any  accused 
be  made  If  the  accused  requests  that  such  a 
record  be  made  and  the  commander  deter- 
mines that  lengthy  or  complicated  testimony 
is  expected  at  tiie  trial." 

(14)  Section  860  (article  60)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follow.s: 

"After  a  trial  by  court-martial  the  record 
shall  be  forwarded  to  the  appropriate  Judicial 
circuit  for  review  and  action  thereon  by  the 
review  section  of  such  circuit." 

(15)  Section  861  (article  61)  and  the  catch 
line  therecif  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"§  861.  Art.  61.  Review  by  the  Judicial  circuit 

"The  review  section  of  such  Judicial  circuit 
shall  review  the  record  of  all  court-martial 
trials  conducted  within  such  Judicial  circuit. 
If  any  part  of  a  sentence  Imposed  by  a  gen- 
eral or  special  court -martlail  trial  remains 
after  review  by  the  Judicial  circuit,  the  record 
of  such  trial  shall  be  forwarded  by  the  Ju- 
dicial circuit  to  the  Judge  Advocate  General 
of  the  armed  force  of  which  the  Judicial 
Circuit  Officer  or  the  Judicial  circuit  con- 
cerned Is  a  member." 

( 16)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  subchapter  IX  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"861.  61.  Same — General    court-martial   rec- 
ords." 

and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

"861.  61.  Review  by  Judicial  circuits." 

(17)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section 
862  (article  62)  are  amended  by  striking  out 
"convening  authority"  each  time  It  appears 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Judicial  Cir- 
cuit Officer  of  the  Judicial  circuit  concerned". 

(18)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  863  (article 

63)  Is  amended  by  s'riking  out  "convening 
authority"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'Ju- 
dicial Circuit  Officer  of  the  Judicial  circuit 
concerned". 

(19)  The  catch  line  of  section  864  (artlcl" 

64)  Is  amsnded  t-o  read  as  follows: 

"§  864.  Art.  G4.  Approval     by     the     Judicial 
Circuit  Officer". 

(20)  Section  864  (article  64)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "convening  authority"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Judicial  Circuit 
Officer  of  the  Judicial  circuit  concerned." 

(21)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  subchapter  IX  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"864    64.  Approval  by  the  convening  author- 
ity." 

and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"864.  64.  Approval    by    the   Judicial   Circuit 
Officer." 

(22)  Section  865  (article  65)  and  the  catch 
line  thereof  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"§865.  Art.  65.  Disposition  of  records  after 

review  by  the  appropriate 
Judicial  circuit 

"(a)  When  the  Judicial  Circuit  Officer  of 
the  JudlcitJ  circuit  concerned  has  taken 
final  action  In  a  general  or  special  court- 
martial  case,  he  shall  send  the  entire  record, 
including  his  action  thereon,  to  the  appro- 
prate  Judge  Advocate  General. 

"(b)  If  the  sentence  of  a  special  court- 
martial  as  approved  by  the  Judicial  Circuit 
Officer  includes  a  bad  conduct  discharge, 
w!iether  or  not  suspended,  or  confinement  for 
four  months  or  more,  the  record  shall  be 
sent  to  the  appropriate  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral to  be  reviewed  by  a  Court  of  Military 
Review. 

"(c)  All  other  special  and  summary  court- 
martial  records  shall  be  revlev.ed  by  the 
review  section  of  the  appropriate  Judicial 
circuit  and  shall  be  transmitted  and  disposed 
of  as  the  Secretary  coneerned  may  prescribe 
by  regulations." 

( 23)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  subchapter  IX  Is  amended  by  striking  out 


"865.  65.  Disposition  of  records  after  review 
by  the  conver-ing  authority." 

and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

"865.  65.  Disposition  of  records  after  review 
by  the  appropriate  Judicial  cir- 
cuit." 

(24)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  866  (arti- 
cle 66(b))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "one 
year  or  more"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"four  months  or  more". 

(25)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (c) 
of  section  866  (article  65(cl  )  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "convening  authority"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Judicial  Circuit 
Officer". 

(26)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  867  (article 
67(d) )  Is  amended 

(A)  by  striking  out  "convening  authority" 
In  the  first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Judicial  Circuit  Officer";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "The 
Court  of  Military  Appeals  may  take  action  In 
any  case  with  respect  to  law  or  fact." 

(27)  Section  868  (article  68)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

""The  Secretary  concerned  may  direct  the 
Judge  Advocate  General  to  establish  a  branch 
office  within  any  Judicial  circuit.  The  branch 
office  shall  be  inidcr  an  Assistant  Jiidije  Ad- 
vocate General  who  may  perform  for  that 
Judicial  circuit,  under  the  general  super- 
vision of  the  Judge  Advocate  General,  the 
duties  for  that  Judicial  circuit  which  the 
Judge  Advocate  General  would  otherwise  be 
required  to  perform  as  to  all  cases  in'.olvlng 
sentences  not  requiring  approval  by  the 
President." 

(28)  Section  873  (article  73 1  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "convening  autiiorlty  '  in  the 
first  sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieti  thereof 
"Judicial  Circuit  Officer". 

Sec  2  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be- 
come effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  sixth 
calendar  month  following  the  month  In 
which  this  Act  Is  enacted. 


S.  4169 
A  bill  to  amend  section  825  (article  25)   of 
title    10.   United   States   Code,   relating   to 
eligibility  standards  for  service  on  cotirts- 
martial  and  the  method  of  selecting  mili- 
tary personnel  for  such  service 
Be   it   enacted   by   the  Senate  and  House 
of  P.epresentatives  of  the   Uni'ed   States  of 
America   in    Congress   assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 825  (article  25)  of  title  10.  United  Slates 
Code,  and  the  catch  line  thereof  are  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"S  825.  Art.  25.  Who  may  serve  on   general 

and  special  courts-martial; 

selection  for  service 

"(a)    Any  commissioned  officer  on   active 

dxity  Is  eligible  to  serve  on  all  courts-martial 

fir  the  trial  of  any  person  who  may  lawfully 

be  brought  before  such  courts  for  trisJ. 

"(b)  Any  warrant  officer  on  active  duty  Is 
eligible  to  serve  on  general  and  special  courts- 
martial  for  the  trial  of  any  person,  other  than 
a  commissioned  officer,  who  may  lawfully  ba 
brought  before  such  courts  for  trial. 

"(c)(1)  Any  enlisted  member  of  an 
armed  force  on  active  duty  who  Is  not  a 
member  of  the  same  unit  as  the  accused  Is 
eligible  to  serve  on  general  and  special 
courts-martial  for  the  trial  of  any  enlisted 
member  of  an  armed  force  who  may  law- 
fully be  brought  before  such  courts  for  trial, 
but  he  shall  serve  as  a  member  of  a  court 
only  If,  before  the  conclusion  of  a  session 
called  by  the  military  Judge  under  section 
839(a)  of  this  title  (article  39(a))  prior  to 
trial  or,  In  the  absence  of  such  a  session,  be- 
fore the  court  Is  assembled  for  the  trial  of 
the  accused,  the  accused  personally  or 
throtigh  counsel  has  requested  In  writing 
that  enlisted  members  serve  on  It.  After  such 
a  request,  the  accused  may  not  be  tried  by  a 
general  or  special  court-martial  the  mem- 
bership of  which  does  not  Include  enlisted 
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members  In  a  number  comprising  at  least 
one-half  of  the  total  membership  of  the 
CJtirt. 

"(2)  In  this  article,  the  word  'unit'  means 
any  regularly  organized  body  as  defined  by 
the  Secretary  concerned,  but  in  no  case  may 
it  be  a  bodv  larger  than  a  company,  squad- 
ron, ship's  "crew,  or  body  corresponding  to 
one  of  them. 

"(d)  Not  less  than  one-half  of  the  t-otal 
membership  of  a  general  or  special  court- 
martial  shall  be  compo.-ed  of  members  of  the 
same  rank  and  grade  as  the  a.cused  if  the 
accused,  before  the  concUuion  of  a  session 
called  by  the  military  Judge  under  section 
839(a)  of  this  title  (article  39(a))  prior  to 
trial,  or  In  the  absence  of  such  a  session,  be- 
fore the  court  Is  assembled  for  his  trial,  per- 
sonally or  through  counsel  requests  In  writ- 
ing that  the  court  membership  be  so  com- 
posed. 

•■(e)(1)  The  convening  authority  shall  be 
respotiElble  under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  in  accordance 
with  this  subsection  for  selection  of  persons 
to  serve  on  general  and  special  ccurts-martlal 
lor  the  trials  of  accused  persons  conducted 
within  the  command  of  such  convening  au- 
thorltv. 

"(2)  The  name  of  every  officer  and  warrant 
officer  within  the  command  of  the  convening 
authority  who  is  ellKible  to  serve  as  a  mem- 
ber of  a  general  or  special  court-martial  shall 
be  included  on  a  court-martial  master  roll 
and  the  name  of  every  enlisted  man  within 
such  command  who  is  eligible  to  serve  as  a 
member  cf  a  general  or  special  court-martial 
shall  be  included  on  a  separate  court-martial 
master  roll. 

"(3)  The  .'.election  of  officers  to  serve  as 
members  of  courts-martial  trials  shall  he 
made  by  a  random  selection  method  from  the 
court-martial  master  roll  of  officers  and 
warrant  officers.  The  names  of  enlisted  per- 
s'-nnel  shall  be  selected  by  a  random  selec- 
tion method  from  the  court-martial  m.astcr 
roll  of  names  of  cnlsted  members  wh.-never 
an  accused  has  requested  that  the  court- 
martial  be  composed  in  part  of  enlisted 
members.  The  random  selection  method  shall 
be  used  for  the  selection  of  members  of  a 
court-martial  for  each  separate  trial. 

"(4)  No  commissioned  officer,  warrant  offi- 
cer, or  enlisted  member  shall  be  exempt  from 
serving  as  a  member  of  a  £;cncral  or  special 
court-martial  unless  exempted  by  Presiden- 
tial directive.  The  conveninp  officer  may  re- 
lieve any  officer  or  enlisted  member  from 
serving  as  a  member  cf  a  court-mr.rtla!  upon 
presentation  of  e\ldence  that  such  service 
would  re-ult  in  extreme  pergonal  hardship 
or  materially  Interfere  with  the  performance 
of  urgent  military  duties. 

"(5)  When  It  can  be  avoided,  no  member 
of  an  armed  force  may  be  tried  by  a  court- 
martial  any  member  of  which  is  Junior  to 
him  In  rank  or  grade. 

"(6)  No  member  of  an  armed  force  shall 
be  eligible  to  serve  as  a  member  of  a  general 
or  special  court-martial  when  he  Is  the  ac- 
cuser or  a  witness  for  the  prosecution  or  ha? 
acted  as  Investigating  officer  or  as  counsel 
In  the  same  case." 

Sec.  2.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
become  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  sixth 
calendar  month  following  the  month  In 
which  this  Act  is  enacted. 
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B.  4170 
A  bill  to  confer  Jurisdiction  on  United  States 
district  courts  to  grant  relief  In  certain 
cases  involving  military  personnel  where 
the  relief  available  to  such  personnel  un- 
der military  law  or  regulation  Is  Inade- 
quate tor  the  protection  of  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  such  personnel,  and  for 
other  purpoees 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 


chapter IX  of  chapter  47  of  title  10,  United 
States  Cude,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  section  as  follows: 
"?  876a  Art.  76a.  Special  Jurisdiction  of 
United  States  district 
court? 

"Any  United  Slates  district  court  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  to  hear  and  grant  appro- 
priate relief  in  any  case  in  which  any  per- 
son subject  to  this  chapter  claims  a  denial 
of  his  con.stitutional  rights  where  such  claim 
is  based  upon  the  action  of  a  court-martial 
or  other  military  action  and  such  person 
shows  that  the  relief  available  to  him  under 
military  law  or  regulation  Is  Inadequate  to 
protect  the  constitutional  rights  to  which 
he  is  entitled.  Any  such  court  shall  also  have 
Jurisdiction  to  hear  and  grant  appropriate 
relief  to  any  such  person  where  such  {)erson 
shows  that  relief  by  the  court  Is  necessary  to 
prevent  a  chilling  effect  upon  the  rights  of 
such  person,  or  other  {>ersons  similarly  situ- 
ated, under  the  first  amendment  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States." 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (ci  of  section  838  (arti- 
cle 38(C))  Is  amended  by  inserting  "(1)" 
Immediately  after  "(ci"  and  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  paragraph  as  follows: 

"(2)  The  defense  counsel  is  authorized  to 
file  an  action  In  any  United  States  district 
court  when  he  considers  such  action  neces- 
sary to  protect  tlie  constitutional  rights  of 
any  accused  he  has  been  detailed  to  repre- 
sent; and  the  costs  of  such  action  shall  be 
paid  for  by  the  United  States." 

Sec.  3.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be- 
come enectlve  on  the  first  day  of  the  sixth 
calendar  month  following  the  month  In 
which  this  Act  Is  enacted. 

S.  4171 
A  bill  to  amend  section  803  of  title  10.  United 

States  Code,  relating  to  jurisdiction  for  the 

trial  cf  military  personnel 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  c^'srmbled.  That  section 
803  (article  3)  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  IS  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(d)  Where  there  is  a  disagreement  be- 
tv.-een  civil  authorities  and  military  authorl- 
tler,  with  respect  to  v.hich  has  Jurisdiction 
to  try  an  accused  person  subject  to  this 
chapter  for  any  offense,  the  accused  shall 
have  a  rigin  to  elect  to  be  tried  In  a  civil 
couit  or  mUitary  court;  but  the  foregoing 
Ehall  not  prevent  a  subsequent  trial  cf  the 
accused  (1)  by  court-martial  if  it  is  Ju- 
dlc.ally  determined  that  the  civil  authori- 
ties did  not  have  proper  Jurisdiction  to  try 
the  accused  for  the  offense  or,  (2)  by  a  civil 
court  If  it  Is  Judicially  determined  that  the 
accused  was  not  subject  to  trial  by  court- 
martial  for  the  offense." 

Sec  2.  Section  814  (a)  (article  14  (a))  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Under"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Subject  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 803  (d)    (article  3  (d))   and  under". 

Sec.  3.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
become  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  sixth 
calendar  month  following  the  month  In 
whlcn  this  Act  Is  enacted. 

S.  4172 
A    bill    to    amend   section   810   of   title    10, 

United  Stales  Code,  relating  to  the  corfine- 

ment  of  military  personnel  prior  to  trial  by 

c'lurts-martlal 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
cf  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Ame-ica  in  Congrccs  arscmb'cd.  That  section 
810  (article  10)  of  title  10,  United  State.'' 
Code,  Is  amended  (1)  by  Inserting  "(a)"  Im- 
mediately before  "Any"  in  the  first  sentence 
thereof,  and  (2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of 
such  section  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(b)  Any  person  subject  to  this  chapter 
charged  with  an  offense  under  this  chapter 


shall,  upon  his  or  his  counsel's  request,  be 
released  from  confinement  pending  trial  of 
tlie  charges  against  him  unless  substantial 
a. id  con-  inciiig  evidence  is  presented  to  the 
appropriate  Jtidge  Advorate  Genferal.  or  to  a 
military  Judge  designated  by  the  appropriate 
Judge  Advocate  Gensi.il.  that  pre-trial  con- 
finement l.'^  necessary  to  assure  the  presence 
of  the  accused  for  trial  and  the  Judge  Advo- 
c-itc  General  or  law  officer,  as  the  case  may 
be.  Issues  an  order  authorizing  the  continued 
pre-trial  co.if.nement  of  the  accused." 

Sec.  2.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be- 
come effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  sixth 
calendar  month  following  the  month  In 
which  tills  .'\ci  is  enacted. 

S.  4173 
A  bill  to  amend  section  867  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  require  the  Court  of  Mili- 
tary Appeals  to  review  all  courts-martial 
cases  which  include  sentences  of  a  bad  con- 
duct discharge  or  confinement  for  one  year 
or  more 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Ar^erica  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
867(b)  (article  67(b))  of  title  10,  United 
St.a'.es.  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
sc-mlcolon  at  the  end  of  clause  (1)  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "or  In- 
cludes a  bad  conduct  discharge  or  conflne- 
nient  for  one  year  or  more;". 

Srr.  2  Theprovisions  of  this  Act  shall  be- 
come eftecTive  on  the  first  day  of  the  sixth 
calendar  month  following  the  month  In 
which  this  Act  Is  enacted. 

S.  4174 
A  bill  to  amend  chapter  47  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  Judges  of  the 
Courts  of  Military  Review  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  to  confer  au- 
thority on  the  Cotirt  of  Military  Appeals 
to  Issue  orders  and  WTlts  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  mllit-ary  personnel,  and 
f(  r  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
subsection  (a)  of  section  866  (article  66(a)) 
of  title  10,  United  States  (3ode.  Is  amended 
bv  striking  out  the  first  sentence  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  follcrwlng  :  "The  Preel- 
dent  shall  establish  within  each  of  the 
armed  forces  a  Court  of  Military  Review 
which  shall  be  composed  of  one  or  more 
panels,  and  each  such  panel  shall  be  com- 
posed of  not  less  than  three  appelate  mili- 
tary Judges.  Judges  of  the  CJourts  of  MUl- 
TAry  Review  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  terms  of  three  years.  The  Cotirt  of 
Military  Review  established  for  each  armed 
force  shall  be  assigned  for  administrative 
purposes  only  to  the  office  of  the  Judge  Ad- 
vc>cate  General  of  that  armed  force." 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  866  (article 
e6(a!  )  Is  further  amended  by 

(A)  striking  out  "assigned"  In  the  third 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "ap- 
pointed": and 

(B)  striking  out  the  fourth  sentence  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "The 
President  shall  designate  one  of  the  appel- 
late military  Judges  of  each  Court  of  Mili- 
tary Review  established  by  the  President  un- 
der this  subsection  to  serve  as  chief  Judge  of 
that  Court  of  Military  Review." 

(c)  Subsections  (ft  and  (g)  of  section  866 
(article  66  (c)  )  are  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

"(f)  The  President  shall  prescribe  rules  of 
procedure  for  Courts  of  Military  Review 
established  under  this  section. 

"(g)  No  member  of  the  armed  forces  serv- 
ing as  a  member  of  a  Court  of  Military  Re- 
view shall  during  his  term  on  such  court 
be  rated  on  his  performance  as  a  member 
of  such  court.  Appellate  military  Judges  of 
the  Military  Courts  of  Review  may   be  re- 
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moved  bv  the  President,  upon  notice  and 
^eT'Ine  for  ne.lect  of  duty  or  malfeasance 
fn  cm"e.  !cr  t^ontal  or  physical  d.-bl  Uy  or 
for   extren^e   military   exUtency.   but   for   no 

^'s"  "-"''^lon  867  (article  67)  Is  amended 
byiddm^  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsec- 
tlon  as  follows:  i.„n 

■"h)  The  Court  of  Military  Appeals  .ha 
have  lu'horltv  to  i?sue  any  order  or  writ 
necl-nrv  to  protect  any  right  under  the 
ConsUtutlon.  ?nv  law  of  the  United  States, 
cr  "nv  miUt.rv  regulation  of  any  p-rscn  sub- 
lect  to  the  provisions  of  this  chapter 

SEC  3  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  he- 
come  effective  on  the  tirst  day  of  the  six  h 
calendar  month  following  the  month  in 
which  this  Act  is  enjacted. 

S. 14175 
A  bin  to  amend  chapter  47  of  title  10.  United 
States  code,  to  require  that  all  ^eque  ts  to 
compel  witnesses  to  ..pper-r  and  test!f>  and 
to  cLpel  the  production  of  other  evidence 
before  ccurts-martlal  trials  be  submitted 
to  a  miliwrv  Judge  for  approval    and  to 
provide  for  the  lnadml.<s.blllty  of  certain 
e-idence  at  courts-martial  trials 
Be   it   enacted    by   the   Senate   and   House 
Of   Representatives  of  the   Un:ted   States  of 
America  in  Cc^ress  assembled.  That  s^tion 
846    .article  46)    of   title   10.   United   States 
code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  first 
sentence    a   new    sentence    as    follows:      All 
requests  to  compel  witnesses  to  appear  and 
testlfv  and  to  compel  the  production  of  other 
evidence  .=h;.ll  be  submitted  to  the  mllitarv 
ladee  If  one  has  been  detAi'.ed  to  the  court- 
martial  case  or  to  a  military  Judge  designated 
for  such  purpose  by  the  appropriate  Judge 
Advocate  General  if  a  military  Judge  h:i5  not 
been  detailed  to  the  case;   and  the  military 
judse  shall  approve  or  disapprove  stich  re- 
quests in   accord.mce  with    the  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  President." 

Sec  ■'  lai  The  catch  line  of  section  850 
(arUcle  50)  of  title  10.  United  St.ates  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  ■•;  Inadmissibility  of  certain  evi- 
dence'. .    ,,,. 

(b)  Section  850  (article  50)  ot  such  title 
Is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  subsecUon  as  follows : 

•■(d)  Any  report  or  other  material  which 
cannot  because  of  security  or  other  reasons 
be  made  available  for  examinaUon  by  the 
uccused  and  his  defense  counsel  shall  be  in- 
admissible as  evidence  in  a  court-martial." 

(c)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  subchapter  VII  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  adding  ":  inadmissibility  of  certain  evi- 
dence" inunediately  after  "Admissibility  of 
records  of  courts  of  inquiry". 

Sec.  3.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be- 
come eHective  on  the  first  day  of  the  sixUi 
calendar  month  following  tbe  month  in 
which  this  Act  is  enacted. 

S. 4176 
A  blU  to  amend  chapter  47  of  title  10.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  so  as  to  prescribe  certain 
requirements  with  respect  to  the  phy^ical 
arrangements  cf  furniture  and  other  facili- 
ties of  rooms  in  which  courts-martial 
trials  are  conducted,  and  for  other  pur- 
ptwes 

Be   it   enacted   by   the   Senate   and   House 
of   Representatives  of   the   United   States  of 
America   in   Congress   assetnbled.   That   sub- 
chapter XI  of  chapter  47  of  title  10.  United 
States   Code,   is   amended   by   add:n(»   at    the 
end  thereof  a  new  section  as  follows: 
"5  941.  Art.  941.  Physical    arrangements    ol 
court-martial  room:  seat- 
ing  arrangement  of  per- 
'  sons    serving    on    courts- 

martial;    Judicial    apparel 
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••(a)  The  phvslcal  arrangement  of  the  fur- 
niture and  other  facilities  of  any  room  In 
vhich  anv  court-martial  trial  is  conducted 
ihAll  be  IS  ne.irlv  Identical  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  such  furniture  and  facilities  in  a 
Federal  district  court  room  as  practic.ible. 

■•(b»  There  sh:\ll  be  no  requirement,  form.il 
or  informal,  for  the  seating  arrangement  of 
persons  serving  as  members  of  a  court-mar- 
fiii  to  be  se.ited  ..ccordlng  to  rank  or  grade, 
except  'hat  the  President  of  a  general  or 
suecial  court-mirtial  m.iy  be  required  to  be 
seated  in  the  center  of  the  seating  arrange- 
ment for  members  of  the  court  or  at  the  end 
of  such  seating  arrangement  which  Is  near- 
est the  military  Judge,  if  one  h.is  been  de- 

^"'■K)  Milit.ary  Judges  shall  we.^r  Judicial 
robes  while  presiding  at  any  general  or  spe- 
cial court-martial  trial." 

(481  The  table  of  sections  at  the  begin- 
ning of  subchapter  XI  is  amended  by  ad(a- 
ing  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  Item  as  fol- 
lows : 

•941  41.  Phvslcal  arrangement  of  cwrt-mar- 
tial  room:  seating  arrangement  of 
persons  serving  on  courts-martial: 
jtidicial  apparel." 
Sec  2  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be- 
come etTectlve  on  the  fir.st  day  of  the  sixth 
calendar    month    following    the    month    in 
which  this  Act  Is  enacted. 


Ing  in  lieu  thereof    'court  of  Inquiry  or  In- 
vestUating  officer,  as  the  case  may  be." 
(11)   Section  9712  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  'summary  court-mar- 
tial" in  subsection  (b)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "court  of  inquiry  or  investigating 
officer":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  -summary  court-mar- 
tial" e.ich  tune  it  appears  in  subsections  (c). 
(d)  (6),  If),  and  (g»  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  •'court  of  inquiry  or  investigating 
officer,  as  the  case  may  be.". 

SEC  2  I  a)  Section  326  of  title  32.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "gen- 
eral, special,  and  summr.ry"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "general  and  special". 

(b)    Section  329  of  such  title  is  repealed. 

(C)  Section  332  of  such%ltlo  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "or  a  sum:nary  court  officer  '. 

Sec.  3  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the 
sixth  calendar  month  following  the  month  in 
which  this  Act  Is  enacted. 


S.  4177 
A  i:lll  to  amend  chapter  47  of  title  10.  United 

States  Code,  so  as  to  eliminate  summary 

courts-martial   from  the   military   Justice 

system 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Vnitcd  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assevibUd.  That  chap- 
ter 47  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

( 1 )  The  first  sentence  of  section  810  (arti- 
cle 10)  is  amended  by  striking  out  ";  but 
when  charged  only  with  an  offense  normally 
tried  bv  a  stimmary  court-martial,  he  shall 
not  ordlnarllT  be  placed  in  confinement  . 

(2)  Section  816  (article  16)  Is  amended  b> 
adding  at  the  end  of  clause  (1)<B)  the  word 
•and":  bv  striking  out  ",  and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  2('C)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a 
period:   and  bv  striking  out  clause   (3). 

(3)  Section  820  (article  20)   Is  repealed. 

(4)  Section  824  (article  24)  Is  repealed 

(5)  Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  section  843 
(article  43)  are  amended  by  striking  out 
••summary"    and    inserting    in    lieu    thereof 

■  ■  c  n  Af  1  s  1 ' 

(6)  Section  865  (c)  (article  65  (O)  Is 
amended  bv  striking  out  "and  summary  . 

,7)  Section  936  (a)  (article  36  (a))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  clause  (3)  and  re- 
designating clauses  (4>  through  (7)  as 
clauses  (3)   through  (6),  respectively. 

(8)  Section    4711    is    amended— 
(  A)  by  striking  out  "summary  court-mar- 

flal"  in  subsection  (a)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'court  of  Inquiry  or  investigating 
offlDer";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "simimary  court-mar- 
tial" m  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "court  of  inquiry  or  in- 
vestigating officer,  as  the  case  may  be,". 

(9)  Section  4712  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "summary  court-mar- 
tial" in  subsection  (b)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "court  of  Inquiry  or  investigating 
officer":  and 

IB)  by  striking  out  "summary  court-mar- 
tial" each  time  It  appears  In  subsections 
(c)  (d),  (e),  (f)  and  (g)  and  Inserting 
m  lieu  thereof  "court  of  Inquiry  or  investi- 
gating officer,  as  the  case  may  be,". 

(10)  Section  9711  Is  amended —  

(A)  by  striking  out  "summary  court-jnar- 
tlal"  in  subsection  (a)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "court  of  Inquiry  or  investigating 
officer";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "summary  court-mar- 
tial" In  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  and  Insert- 


S. 4178 
A    bill    to    amend    chapter    47    of    title    10, 
United  States  Code,  to  limit  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  cour-s-martial.  to  limit  the  maxi- 
mum period  of  confinement  which  may  be 
imposed  for  certain  oiTenses,  to  eliminate 
the  death  penalty,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seiiate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the     United     States    nf 
Amer.ca  in  Congress  assembled,  That  chapter 
47  of  title  10.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended 
as  follows: 

il)  The  third  sentence  of  section  804  (ar- 
ticle 41  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or 
death".  ^    . 

(2)   Section   818    (article    18)    Is  amended 

bv— 

"(A)  striking  out  ",  Including  the  penalty 
of  death  when  specifically  authorized  by  this 
chapter"  In  the  first  sentence:  and 

( B  I    bv  striking  out  the  second  sentence. 

(3(  Section  819  (article  19)  is  amended 
bv— 

(A)  striking  out  the  first  sentence  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Sub- 
ject to  section  817  of  this  title  (article  17), 
special  courts-martial  have  Jurisdiction  to 
try  persons  subject  to  this  chapter  for  any 
offense  made  punishable  by  this  chapter.": 

and  ,  , 

(B)  striking  out   "death."   in   the  second 

sentence. 

(4)  Section  820  (article  20)  is  amended 
bv— 

(A)  striking  out  "noncapital"  in  the  first 
sentence:  and 

(B)  striking  out  "death,"  In  the  last  sen- 
tence thereof. 

(5)  Section  821    (article  21)    is  amended 

bv— 

'(A)    Inserting  "(b)"  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  text  of  such  section: 

(B)  Inserting  a  .subsection  (a)  Immedi- 
ately above  the  present  text  of  snch  section 
as  follows: 

"(a)  No  person  subject  to  this  chapter 
may  be  tried  bv  courts-martial  for  any  of- 
fense committed  within  the  United  Stat«s 
or  in  any  Territory  or  possession  of  the 
United  States  except  for  an  offense  described 
in  section  803  (article  83),  883  (article  83), 
884  (article  84),  885  (article  85).  886  (article 
86)  887  (article  87),  890  (article  90),  891 
(article  91),  892  (article  92) .  895  (article  93 1, 
895  (article  95),  896  (article  96),  897  (ar- 
Ucle  97),  898  (article  98),  907  (article  107), 
908  (article  108).  009  (article  109).  912  (ar- 
ticle 112),  913  (article  113),  or  915  (article 
45).  All  other  offenses  under  this  chapter 
.i:omraitted  within  the .  United  States  or  In 
any  Territory  or  possession  of  the  United 
States  by  any  person  subject  to  this  chap- 
ter shall  be  "tried  In  the  district  court  of 
the  United  States  for  the  district  In  which 
the  offense  was  committed  or  in  which  the 
accused  is  found;  and  Jurisdiction  is  hereby 
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conferred  upon  such  courts  for  the  trial  ot 
such  offenses";  and 

(C)    striking  out  the  catch   line  and  In- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 
"§821.  Art.  21.  Limitation  on  Jurisdiction  ol 
courts-marlial  ". 

(6)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  subchapter  IV  is  aniLiided  by  striking 
out 

"821.  21.  Jurisdiction  of  courts-martial  not 

exclusive." 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"821.  21.  Limitation      on      Jurisdiction      of 

courts-martial." 

(7)  Section  849  (article  49)  is  amended 
by— 

(A)  striking  out  "not  capital"  in  sub- 
section (d) ;  and 

(B)  striking  out  subsection  (f). 

(8(  Section  852  (article  52)  Is  amend^ 
by— 

(A)  striking  out  subsection  (a)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"{d)  No  person  may  be  convicted  of  any 
offense  under  this  chapter  except  by  the  con- 
currence of  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the 
court-martial  present  at  the  time  the  vote 
Is  taken  or  except  as  provided  In  section  845 
(b)  of  this  title  (article  45  (b) )."; 

(B)  striking  out  subsection  (b);  and 

(C)  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as  sub- 
section (b) . 

(9)  Section  856  (article  56)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"J  856.  Art.  56.  Maximum  limits 

"The  punishment  which  a  cotirt -martial 
may  direct  for  an  offense  may  not  exceed 
such  limits  as  the  President  may  prescribe 
lor  that  offense.  The  President  shall  not  have 
authority  to  modify  or  suspend  punishment 
with  respect  to  any  particular  geographical 
area  or  with  resi>ect  to  any  particular  of- 
fense." 

(10)  Section  867   (b)    (1)    (article  67   (b) 

( I ) )  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or  extends 
to  death". 

(11)  Section  871  (article  71)  Is  amended 
by— 

(A)  striking  out  "extending  to  death  or" 
In  the  first  sentence  ol  subsection  (a) ; 

(B)  striking  out  ".  except  a  death  sen- 
tence" In  the  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(a);  and 

(C)  striking  out  ",  except  a  death  sen- 
tence' in  the  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(d). 

(12)  Sections  933  and  934  (articles  133  and 
134)  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•■5  933.  Art.  133.  Conduct  unbecoming  an  of- 
ficer and  gentleman 

•Any  commissioned  officer,  cadet,  or  mid- 
shipman who  is  guilty  of  conduct  unbecom- 
ing an  officer  and  a  gentleman  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  punishment  under  section  815  (article 
16)  of  this  title. 
"5  934.  Art.  134.  General  article 

"Though  not  specifically  mentioned  in  this 
chapter,  all  disorders  and  neglects  to  the 
prejudice  of  good  order  and  discipline  in  the 
armed  forces,  all  conduct  of  a  nature  to  bring 
discredit  upon  the  armed  forces,  of  which 
persons  subject  to  this  chapter  may  be  guilty, 
shall  be  taken  cognizance  of  and  pttnlshed 
tinder  section  815   (article  15)    of  this  title." 

Sec  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the 
sixth  calendar  month  following  the  month 
in  which  this  Act  is  enacted 


Gh^veli.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
(iered. 


1937  to  authorize  marketing  agreements 
providing  for  the  advertising  of  papaya. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  imflnished 
business  not  be  laid  before  the  Senate 
until  the  morning  bu.siness  is  completed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
CXVI 1715— Part  20 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repie- 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  infoi-med  the  Senate  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
51  a  I ,  Public  Law  87-758.  the  Speaker  had 
appointed  Mis.  Hansen  of  'Washington 
as  a  member  of  the  National  Fisheries 
Center  and  Aquarium  Advisory  Board,  to 
fill  the  existing  vacancy  thereon. 

The  message  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  bill  iS.  2484 1  to  amend  the  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Agreement  Act  of 
1937  to  authorize  marketing  agreements 
providing  for  the  advertising  of  papayas. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  'S.  3547 »  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the 
Narrows  unit.  Missouri  River  Basin  proj- 
ect, Colorado,  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  an  amendment,  in  which  it  request 
with  an  amendment,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  further  annotmced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following  bills, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R.  11032.  An  act  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
Interstate  facilities,  including  the  mails,  for 
the  transportation  of  salacious  advertising; 

H.R.  13125.  An  act  to  amend  section  11  of 
the  act  approved  February  22,  1889  (25  Stat. 
676).  as  amended  by  the  act  of  May  7.  1932 
(47  Stat.  150) .  and  as  amended  by  the  act  of 
April  13.  1948  (62  Stat.  170),  relating  to  the 
admission  to  the  Union  of  the  States  of  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Montana,  and  Wash- 
ington, and  for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  13434.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  Judgment  funds  on  deposit  to  the 
credit  of  the  Hualapal  Tribe  of  the  Hualapal 
Reservation.  Ariz..  In  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mislson  dockets  Nos.  90  and  122.  and  for 
other  ptirposes: 

H.R.  14097.  An  act  to  authorize  the  use  of 
funds  arising  from  a  Judgment  In  favor  of 
the  Citizen  Band  of  Potawatoml  Indians  of 
Oklahoma  In  Indian  Claims  Commission 
docket  No.  96.  and  for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  14373.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  to  convey  to  the  city  of 
Portsmouth,  State  of  Virginia,  certain  lands 
situated  within  the  Crawford  tirban  renewal 
project  (Va.-53)  In  the  city  of  Porstmotith. 
in  exchange  for  certain  lands  situated  with- 
in the  proposed  southside  neighborhood  de- 
velopment project: 

H.R.  14827.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  to  pay  a  judgment  In  favor 
of  the  Sac  and  Pox  Tribes  of  Oklahoma  in 
Indian  Claims  Commission  docket  numbered 
220,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  15937.  An  act  to  curtail  the  mailing 
of  certain  articles  which  present  a  hazard 
to  postal  employees  or  mall  processing  ma- 
chines by  imposing  restrictions  on  certain 
advertising  and  promotional  matters  In  the 
mails,  and  for  other  purpoees;   and 

H.R.  17695.  An  act  to  amend  section  2735 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
for  the  finality  of  settlement  effected  under 
section  2733.  2734.  2734a.  2734b.  or  2737. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (S.  24841  to  amend  the  Agri- 
cultural  Marketing   Agreement   Act  of 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as 
indicated: 

H.R.  11032.  An  act  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
interstate  facilities,  Including  the  mails,  for 
the  transportation  of  salacious  advertising; 

H.R.  15937.  An  act  to  curtail  the  mailing 
of  certain  articles  which  present  a  hazard 
to  postal  employees  or  mail  pr(5ceEslng  ma- 
chines by  Imposing  restrictions  on  certain 
advertising  and  promotional  matters  in  the 
mails,  and  for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  17695.  An  act  to  amend  section  2735 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  finality  of  settlement  effected  under  sec- 
tion 2733.  2734.  2734a.  2734b,  or  2737;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary; 

H.R  13125.  An  act  to  amend  section  11  of 
the  act  approved  February  22.  1889  (25  Stat. 
676)  as  amended  by  the  act  of  May  7.  1932 
(47  Stat.  150),  and  as  amended  by  the  act 
of  April  13.  1948  (62  Stat.  170)  relating  to  the 
admission  to  the  Union  of  the  States  of  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota.  Montana,  and  Wash- 
ington, and  for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  13434.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  Judgment  funds  on  deposit  to  the 
credit  of  the  Hualapal  Tribe  of  the  Hualapal 
Reservation,  Arizona,  in  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission dockets  numbered  90  and  122,  and 
for  other  purposes: 

H  R.  14097.  An  act  to  authorize  the  use  of 
funds  arising  from  a  judgment  in  favor  of 
the  Citizen  Band  of  Potawatoml  Indians  of 
Oklahoma  in  Indian  Claims  Commls.slon 
Docket  No.  96.  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R,  14827  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  to  pay  a  judgment  in  favor 
of  the  Sac  and  Fox  Tribes  of  Oklahoma  in 
Indian  Claims  Commission  docket  niunbered 
220,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs:  and 

H.R.  14373  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  to  convey  to  the  city  of 
Portsmouth.  State  of  Virginia,  certain  lands 
situated  within  the  Crawford  tirban  renewal 
project  (Va-53)  in  the  city  of  Portsmouth,  in 
exchange  for  certain  lands  situated  within 
the  proposed  Southside  neighborhood  devel- 
opment project:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Gr.^vel  > .  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  'Mr.  Allen)  is 
now  recognized  for  a  period  of  not  to 
exceed  45  minutes. 


EQUAL  EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  on  Febru- 
ary 19.  1970,  Senate  Resolution  359  was 
adopted  by  the  Senate.  This  resolution 
sets  up  a  Select  Committee  on  Equal 
Educational  Opportimity. 

Then  under  date  of  March  17.  1970. 
Senate  resolution  366  was  passed  by  the 
Senate,  providing  for  an  appropriation 
of  $375,000  to  defray  the  cost  of  the 
work  of  this  committee.  The  terms  of 
Senate  Resolution  359  require  that — 

Not  later  than  August  1,  1970,  such  select 
committee  shall  make  an  interim  report  to 
the  appropriate  committees  of  the  Senate. 

Some  weeks  ago  in  debate  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor,  the  junior  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama expressed  considerable  interest  in 
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this  resoluUon  and  expressed  the  hope 
that  Uie  report  would  be  made  feeling 
that  it  would  have  considerable  bearing 
on  the  work  of  the  Senate  regarding  a 
Federal  policy  with  respect  to  the  pubhc 
schools  of  this  country. 

Inquiry  this  morning  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Equal  EducaUonal  Op- 
portunity disclosed  the  fact  that  the  ui- 
terim  report  by  August  1,  required  by 
the  resoluUon  creating  the  committee, 
has  not  been  filed. 

This  select  committee  was  set  up  the 
da>-  foUov(,-ing  the  passage  of  the  Sten- 
nis  amendment  to  the  elementary  and 
secondary  school  bill  in  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  historj'  of  this  commit- 
tee is  to  the  effect  that  the  committee  was 
set  up  to  study  de  facto  segregation— the 
type  of  segregation  that  is  said  to  exist 
in  areas  outside  the  South— and  to  make 
recommendations  with  respect  to  a  Fed- 
eral policy  regarding  the  handling  of  de 
facto  segregation. 

Mr.  President,  it  must  be  borne  in  mmd 
that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
SWtes  has  not  ruled  that  the  segregation 
of  the  type  that  exists  in  the  North— de 
facto  segregation— is  constitutional.  It 
has  not  been  ruled  to  be  constitutional. 
There  is  nothing  that  would  prevent  the 
Federal  bureaucracy  from  proceeding 
against  de  facto  segregation,  the  segre- 
gation that  exists  in  the  North,  that  is 
said  to  come  about  through  a  fortuitous 
pattern  of  residence,  whereas  the  so- 
called  de  jure  segregation  which  is  said 
to  exist  in  the  South  comes  about  by  rea- 
son of  some  past  legal  requirement  on 
the  part  of  State  or  local  agencies. 

Mr  President.  I  read  from  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  February  19.  1970. 
the  date  of  the  adoption  of  the  resolu- 
tion establishing  the  Select  Committee 
on  Equal  Educational  Opportimity,  on 
page  4134.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris!  ,  speaking 
for  the  adoption  of  Senate  Resolution 
359  creating  the  select  committee,  had 
this  to  say: 

This  committee  would  make  an  Interim  re- 
port bv  the  first  of  August  of  this  year,  and 
a  final  report  by  January  31,  1971.  The  in- 
qulrv  would  consider  all  phases  of  the  prob- 
lem of  de  facto  segregation.  Including  devel- 
opment of  possible  alternatives  to  busing, 
which  would  stni  insure  equal  educational 
opportunities. 

Mr  President,  what  a  noble  purpose 
for  this  committee.  What  could  be  a 
loftier  aim  for  this  committee  than  to 
study  all  phases  of  the  problem  of  de 
facto  seeregation,  including  development 
of  possible  alternatives  to  busing,  which 
would  still  insure  equal  educational  op- 
portunities? Who  could  be  against  that? 

I  sav  parenthetically  that  on  yesterday 
I  informed  the  able  and  distineuished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  '  Mr.  Mondale  > , 
the  author  of  the  resolution,  that  today 
at  11  o'clock  in  the  morning  I  would 
address  the  Senate  and  that  in  the  course 
of  my  remarks  I  would  comment  on  the 
work  of  this  select  committee  and  on 
certain  actions  which  he  has  taken  in 
recent  days  with  respect  to  that  investi- 
gation. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota in  speaking  for  this  resolution  had 
this  to  say: 
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The  one  observation  I  should  like  to  make, 
which  mav  be  somewhat  Irrelevant  In  the 
light  of  our  agreement  here.  Is  that  we  act 
on  this  proposal  In  the  context  of  the  action 
we  took  yesterday. 

I  might  say  parenthetically  that  re- 
ferred to  the  adoption  of  the  Stennis 
amendment. 

He  continued: 

I  view  yesterday's  action  as  one  primarily 
directed  at  the  problem  of  the  dual  school 
system.  I  know  that  many  will  disagree. 
That  is  how  I  view  it.  1  view  the  action  on 
this  resolution — 

Senate  Resolution  359 — 
as  Uie  only  step  that  can  reasonably  be  taken, 
and  in  my  opinion  must  be  taken,  to  try  to 
deal  with  the  national  problem  of  de  facto 
segregation. 

There  we  have  again  the  purpose  of 
the  committee,  stating  that  it  is  the  only 
step  that  can  be  reasonably  taken  and  in 
his  opinion— that  is  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota— must  be 
taken  to  deal  with  the  national  problem 
of  de  facto  segregation. 

So,  with  this  thought  in  mind,  know- 
ing that  the  committee  would  act  in  ac- 
cordance with  tlie  purpose  of  the  com- 
mittee as  outlined  by  its  advocates.  I 
felt  sure  that  the  committee  would  be 
sending  investigators  into  and  perhaps 
holding  hearings  in  the  areas  where  de 
facto  segregation  exists. 

I  thought  they  would  be  taking  testi- 
monv  in  Chicago.  New  York.  Philadel- 
phia, and  the  city  of  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  President,  so  as  not  to  encumbef-^ 
the  Record  I  am  not  going  to  put  in  the 
Record  the  statements  which  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr, 
Stennis  1  placed  in  the  Record  last  year 
as  an  introduction  or  as  preliminary  in- 
formation in  connection  with  the  later 
considerations  of  the  Stennis  amend- 
ment I  am  going  to  read  sketchily  from 
these  pages. 

Speaking  with  reference  to  the  city  of 
Philadelphia, 

Philadelphia  has  9  schools  with  a  total  en- 
rollment of  7,206  that  are  100  percent  Negro. 
It  has  another  57  schools,  with  a  total  en- 
rollment of  68.402.  that  are  99  percent  to  99.9 
percent  Negro  segregated.  It  has  26  schools, 
with  a  total  enrollment  of  26.333,  that  are 
95  percent  to  98.9  percent  Negro  segregated, 
and  another  17  schools  with  a  total  enroll- 
ment of  14.571.  that  are  90  percent  to  95  per- 
cent Negro  segregated. 

There  are  further  tabulations,  but  I 
think  that  is  enough  to  illustrate  the 
point. 

Mr.  President,  the  item  I  just  read 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
volume  115.  part  27,  page  36637. 

Then,  appearing  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  volume  115.  part  28,  page  37859. 
also  in  remarks  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  <Mr.  Stennis)  : 

In  New  York  City  there  are  119  schools 
which  are  99  and  100  percent  minority  group 
segregated,  which  have  a  Negro  enrollment  of 
89  957  or  19  percent  of  the  city's  total  Negro 
enrollment.  There  are  207  schools  having  a 
Negro  student  enrollment  of  146.575 — 43.7 
percent  of  the  citv's  total  Negro  enrollment— 
that  are  95  to  100  percent  minority  group 
segregated. 

Then,  in  the  city  of  Washington,  D.C, 
reading  from  the  Congression.al  Record. 
volume  115,  part  27.  page  36266,  also  from 


remarks  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  : 

There  are  56  schools  with  41,109  students 
that  are  100  percent  Negro.  There  are  another 
57  schools  that  have  99  to  99.9  percent  Ne- 
gro students,  which  makes  an  aggregate  of 
113  schools  with  enrollments  totaling  96,518 
which  are  99  to  100  percent  Negro. 

Then,  with  respect  to  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago, reading  from  the  Congressional 
Record,  volume  115.  part  28.  page  37529. 
the  remarks  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis).  he 
stated: 

On  previous  occasions  I  have  talked  about 
racial  segregation  In  Chicago,  where  248.677 
or  80.6  percent  of  Its  308,266  Negro  student 
enrollment  are  attending  schools  which  are 
99  to  100  percent  Negro,  and  where  90  percent 
of  the  total  Negro  enrollment  of  the  city  are 
In  schools  between  90  and  100  percent  Negro. 


In  comparison  to  those  astounding  fig- 
ures which  played  a  prominent  part  in 
the  passage  on  February  18.  of  the  Sten- 
nis amendment  in  the  Senate,  providing 
for  uniformity  of  application  of  Fed- 
eral rules  as  to  desegregation  of  public 
schools,  the  administration  has  stated 
categorically  that  by  this  September  it 
will  have  desegregated  97  percent  of  the 
school  districts  in  the  South, 

Now.  Mr.  President,  is  it  not  reason- 
able that  a  committee,  formed  for  the 
purpose,  as  its  sponsors  stated,  of  check- 
ing, investigating,  and  making  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  de  facto 
segregation,  the  type  which  exists  in  Chi- 
cago, New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  would 
have  inquired  into  conditions  which  ex- 
ist in  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Philadel- 
phia, and  that  those  areas  would  have 
been  the  proper  and  the  likely  fields  of 
their  activities? 

Mr.  President,  if  we  had  this  report, 
which  should  have  been  filed  on  the  1st 
of  August,  we  would  know,  or  I  assume 
we  would  know,  if  it  made  such  a  report, 
what  activities  the  committee  had  un- 
dertaken with  respect  to  making  a  study 
of  de  facto  segregation. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  MoNDALEt  was  in  search  of  de 
facto  segregation  when,  around  the  mid- 
dle of  last  month,  according  to  newspaper 
accounts  published  after  tlie  fact  on  his 
visits,  he  went  to  some  three  different 
communities  in  three  different  southern 
States.   He   went   to   Prattsville.   Ala.   I 
might  say  that  visit  is  the  occasion  for 
my  speaking  in  the  Chamber  at  this  time. 
He  went  to  the  city,  or  town,  because  it 
is  hardlv  more  than  that,  of  Homer.  La.: 
and  he  went  to  the  town  of  Uvalde,  Tex., 
which  gained  its  fame  not  for  the  de 
facto  segregation  it  has.  because  I  assume 
it  has  none,  but  because  it  was  the  home- 
town of  the  late  great  former  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Jolin  Nance 
Garner. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  Alabama 
are  a  most  hospitable  people,  and  most 
friendly.  We  show  true  southern  hospi- 
tality to  all  visitors  within  our  borders. 
We  welcome  visitors  to  Alabama.  We 
hope  they  will  enjoy  our  wonderful  cli- 
mate, our  lakes,  our  streams,  our  moun- 
tains, our  gulf  coast.  We  hope  they  will 
enjoy  coming  to  Alabania.  enjoy  their 
stavs  there,  and  become  citizens  of  our 
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State  if  that  is  their  wish.  We  welcome 
visitors  into  our  State. 

We  were  somewhat  surprised  and 
shocked  at  the  unannounced  visit  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota  to 
Alabama  and  to  other  southern  States. 
It  occurs  to  the  Junior  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama that  if  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  had  been  in  search  of 
de  facto  segregation,  he  would  not  have 
gone  into  those  three  small  towns  in  Ala- 
bama. Louisiana,  and  Texas.  He  would 
have  gone  to  States  with  millions  of  peo- 
ple where  It  is  known  that  de  facto  segre- 
gation exists,  of  which  his  committee  is 
charged  with  the  duty  and  responsibility 
of  making  a  study  and  making  recom- 
mendations with  regard  to  the  method 
of  dealing  of  the  Federal  Government 
with  de  facto  segregation. 

We  read  in  the  newspapers  and  heard 
through  other  news  media  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Minnesota  had 
been  to  our  State.  After  consulting  we 
know  not  how  many  individuals — I  as- 
sume with  respect  to  the  school  situation 
in  Alabama — he  comes  back  as  a  1-day 
expert  on  the  public  schools  of  Alabama 
and.  after  having  briefly  visited  the  other 
towns,  as  an  expert  on  the  condition  in 
"the  public  schools  of  those  towns. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Minnesota 
was  under  no  duty  to  notify  the  junior 
Senator  from  Alabama  that  he  proposed 
to  make  a  trip  into  his  State,  though 
other  Senators — I  think  of  at  least  four — 
who  have  made  trips  to  Alabama  have 
come  and  informed  us  of  their  plans.  But 
had  the  jimior  Senator  from  Alabama 
been  advised  by  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota that  he  planned  a  trip  to  Ala- 
bama, the  junior  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama would  have  seen  to  it  that  a  proper 
welcoming  committee,  a  committee  fully 
befitting  his  lofty  position  as  a  U.S.  Sen- 
ator and  as  chairman  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Equal  Educational  Opportuni- 
ties, would  have  roUed  out  the  red  car- 
pet for  him  and  made  available  to  him 
many  more  witnesses  than  those  to  whom 
he  apparently  was  able  to  talk. 

I  have  an  editorial  from  the  Dothan 
Eagle,  from  which  I  shall  read,  and 
which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  read 
from  the  editorial : 

Finding  people  who  visited  and  talked  with 
the  Senator  was  similar  to  finding  someone 
Interviewed  In  public  opinion  poUs.  That  Is 
to  say.  It  takes  a  lot  of  doing  If  It  can  be 
done  at  all.  .  . . 

Nevertheless,  Senator  Mondale  told  the 
world  that  discrimination  and  repression  of 
minorities  continues  to  be  "severe  and 
blatently  open"  in  the  States  of  the  South. 

How  could  that  be  when  the  adminis- 
tration is  desegregating  97  percent  of  the 
school  districts  in  the  South  and  is  de- 
segregating none  in  the  North? 

I  have  a  report  from  the  regents  of 
the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
dated  in  late  1969,  stating  that  segrega- 
tion in  New  York  is  rapidly  increasing. 
Why  did  not  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
go  to  those  areas  where  do  facto  segrega- 


tion exists,  rather  than  go  down  to  the 
State  of  Alabama,  where  our  communi- 
ties are  under  a  court  order  to  desegre- 
gate, and  where  our  people,  who  are  law- 
abiding  citizens,  will  follow  the  decrees 
of  the  court? 

In  debate  here  with  respect  to  the 
Stennis  amendment  one  of  the  distin- 
guished Senators  from  a  section  outside 
of  the  South  said  that  if  the  ssone  de- 
segregation rules  that  are  applied  in  the 
South  were  attempted  to  be  applied  in 
the  North,  it  would  take  the  U.S.  Army 
to  enforce  those  regulations. 

How  does  that  type  of  prospective  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  people  outside  the 
South  compare  with  the  law-abiding 
policies  and  actions  of  the  people  of  the 
South? 

Mr.  President,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Alabama  did  not  vote  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  select  committee.  He  did 
not  vote  for  the  throwing  away  of  $375.- 
000  of  the  taxpayers'  money,  providing 
for  the  so-called  work  of  this  committee. 
He  did  not  vote  for  it  because  he  knew 
that,  even  though  the  sponsors  of  the 
measure  said  that  it  was  going  to  be  a 
study  of  de  facto  segregation,  the  South 
would  end  up  as  the  whipping  boy  of  the 
investigations  carried  on  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

Even  though  no  report  has  been  made, 
as  required  by  the  resolution  itself,  it 
would  seem  that,  from  the  investigation 
that  is  being  made,  the  ones  being  in- 
vestigated are  de  jure  segregation  cases, 
most,  if  not  all,  of  them  being  under 
court  orders  to  desegregate,  rather  than 
areas  in  the  North  where,  by  HEW  fig- 
ures, segregation  exists,  is  increasing, 
and  nothing  is  being  done  about  it. 

I  want  to  read  in  full — it  is  short — an 
editorial  appearing  in  the  Montgomery 
Advertiser  of  July  28.  It  is  entitled  "Pil- 
grim Mondale's  Progress."  I  gather  he  is 
likening  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  to  Christian,  the  Pilgrim  in 
"Pilgrim's  Progress." 

At  any  rate,  the  title  of  the  editorial  is 
"Pilgrim  Mondale's  Progress,"  and  it 
reads  as  follows: 

Senator  Walter  F.  Mondale.  Minnesota 
Democrat,  is  now  an  expert  on  southern 
race  problems. 

He  qualified  for  that  rating  after  a  whirl- 
wind tour  of  towns  in  three  Southern  states. 
Including  Prattvllle.  Having  thus  gained  all 
the  knowledge  he  wanted,  he  announced 
Sunday  that  the  Nixon  AdmirUstratlon  has 
been  dragging  Its  feet  on  school  Integration 
in  the  Deep  South,  with  possibly  explosive 
results. 

Ninety-seven  percent  of  the  school  dis- 
districts  to  be  integrated  by  the  opening 
of  school  next  month,  but  still  he  says: 

The  Nixon  administration  has  been  drag- 
ging Its  feet  on  school  Integration  In  the 
Deep  South,  with  possibly  explosive  results. 

He  deplored,  and  again  blamed  on  Nixon, 
the  existence  of  separatist  sentiment  among 
some  Negroes.  He  said  he  got  the  impression 
that  integration  enthusiasm  among  blacks 
'•is  beginning  to  wane,"  a  development  that 
he,  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Equal  Educational  Opportunities,  will  not 
tolerate.  He  finds  It  as  Intolerable  among 
blacks  as  whites,  neither  of  whom  are  ca- 
pable of  judging  what's  good  for  them,  pre- 
sumably. 

But  think  of  It:  an  authority  on  southern 


problems  actually  coming  South  to  find  evi- 
dence to  support  his  preconceptions.  We 
might  suggest  that  he  would  have  much 
more  to  worry  about  had  he  Investigated  "de 
facto"  segregation  in  the  North,  and  saved 
the  taxpayers  some  travel  expenses  to  boot. 
But  that  would  be  rude  to  a  visitor  who  came 
here  with  the  loftiest  of  intentions— to  for- 
tify what  he  already  knew  from  having  read 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  and  other  learned  texts. 

We  gather  that  Mondale  carefully  se- 
lected the  cities  and  towns  he  would  visit  to 
avoid  contact  with  the  problems  of  massive 
Integration.  He  wasn't  Interested  In  that,  but 
rather  those  areas  where  the  problems  could 
be  neatly  capsuled  as  attributable  to  not 
enough  Integration;  hence,  "explosive." 

But,  to  repeat,  he  at  least  visited  the 
South,  which  is  so  remarkable  among  north- 
ern experts  on  Dixie  as  to  eclipse  any  sus- 
picions we  have  about  his  Intent. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  Alabama 
had  varying  reactions  to  the  unscheduled 
and  unannounced  \'isit  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota.  I  dare 
say  they  varied  from  indifference,  to  in- 
credulity, to  amusement,  to  outrage  and 
indignation. 

But.  Mr.  President.  I  am  concerned 
that  we  set  up  a  committee  and  apro- 
priate  $375,000  for  the  work  of  that  com- 
mittee, and  the  sponsor  of  the  committee 
says  here,  in  an  address  before  the  Sen- 
ate, that  it  is  set  up  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  and  making  recommendations 
with  respect  to  de  facto  segregation,  that 
that  is  the  only  way  they  are  going  to 
reach  this  problem,  to  set  up  such  a 
committee,  and  then  we  find  the  chair- 
man of  that  committee  making  a  whirl- 
wind trip  to  three  small  towns  in  Ala- 
bama, Louisiana,  and  Texas. 

Mr.  President,  we  will  not  know  with- 
out the  report,  and  probably  will  not 
know  with  it.  whether  the  committee  or- 
dered the  Senator  to  go  to  the  South 
looking  for  de  facto  segregation.  I  ser- 
iously doubt  that  the  committee  would 
have  done  that.  We  do  not  know  whether 
he  was  acting  personally  or  as  the  act  of 
the  committee.  We  will  not  know  until 
we  receive  that  report,  and  probably  not 
then.  We  will  not  know  when  the  coui- 
mittee  is  going  to  get  down  to  the  ser- 
ious business  for  which  it  was  created,  to 
try  to  cope  with  and  handle  the  de  facto 
segregation  in  the  North. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Montgomery  Advertiser,  en- 
titled "Mondale  Visit  to  Prattville  is  Re- 
called." commenting  on  the  Senator's 
trip  to  Alabama. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Mondale  Visrr  to  PaAxrviLLE  Is  Recalled 

Prattville.— Mrs.  Sallie  Hadnot,  president 
of  the  P.-^ttville  Chapter  of  the  National 
.Association  for  the  .Advancement  of  Colored 
PeoDle,  said  she  talked  with  Minnesota's  Sen 
Walter  F.  .Mondale  during  a  visit  he  made 
here  July  14 

Mondale  also  reportedly  taJked  to  students 
and  psu-ents  in  Prattville.  Homer,  La.,  and 
Uvalde  and  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  during  his  trip. 

Sources  in  Washington  said  It  was  believed 
that  Mondale  also  talked  In  Alabama  to 
Lucius  Pitts,  president  of  Miles  College  of 
Birmingham,  and  John  Monroe,  a  professor 
at  Miles,  and  to  Montgomery  attorney  Fred 
Gray.  Gray  was  out  of  the  city  and  unavail- 
able for  comment. 
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Mrs  Hadnot  said  she  understood  that 
M.nrtale  was  to  have  talked  ^'^^J ^f^^f /^^j^; 
sons  but  that  It  was  not  at  the  time  she 
^rvike  With  the  senator. 

w:n>ga  Cotm-.v  school  Superintendent 
John  R  Hargls  said  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
ren'-irted  Mondale  visit. 

'•It  he  came  Into  PrattvlUe."  Hargls  sald^ 
■  he  did  not  contact  me  or  any  of  the  people 

'"p"^'ba^e"jud.e  E  A.  -Bud  '  Grouby  and 
P-a-"mneOtv  Clerk  Donald  Kelley  both  said 
M^ev  had  heard  no-hing  of  such  a  vlslt^ 
Mayor  C.  M.  'Mack"  Gray  was  out  of  town 
on  vacation. 

Mr.  .\LLEN.  I  read  bnen.v  from  it.  as 
follows: 

Au-auca  Cotmty  School  Superintendem 
John  R.  Hargis  said  he  knew  nor.hlng  of  the 
reported  Mondale  visit. 

You  would  think  thtit  if  an  investigator 
were  investiuating  schools,  he  would  go 
to  the  school  superintendent. 

-If  he  came  into  PrattviUe.-  Hargls  said. 
••he  did  nM  contac-  me  or  any  Of  the  people 
in  my  office." 
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The  probate  judge— this  is  the  highest 
poliiical  officer  on  a  local  level  in  a  county 
m  Alabama— was  not  notified— 

Probate  Judge  E.  A.  Bud'  Groiiby-  aJid 
Pra^tville  City  Clerk  Donald  Kelly  both  said 
•hey  had  heard  nothing  of  such  a  visit. 

So  Mr  President,  it  is  the  hope  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  that  this  com- 
mittee, which  was  set  up  with  such  great 
hopes  bv  the  Senate  as  a  means  of  com- 
bating de  facto  segregation,  will  get  on 
the  right  track.  If  it  was  lookmg  for  de 
facto  segregation,  something  must  have 
gone  wrong  with  it,s  compass  when  it  was 
directed  down  South  rather  than  up 
North  looking  for  de  facto  segregation. 

Let  us  get  it  on  the  right  course.  Let 
U'^  get  it  working  on  the  problem  in  con- 
nection with  which  it  was  set  up.  Let  us 
not  worrv  about  the  desegregation  of  the 
South  HEW.  the  Justice  Department  the 
Federal  courts,  the  Chief  Executive  him- 
self are  handling  that,  to  the  point  that 
thev  make  their  boast  that  they  will  de- 
segregate 97  percent  of  the  school  dis- 
tricts m  the  South  by  September. 

There  is  no  need  for  this  committee 
helpmg  out  the  existing  agencies  with 
respect  to  desegregating  .southern  school 
districts.  Let  us  let  this  committee  do 
what  It  was  set  up  to  do-try  to  find  the 
answer  to  the  problem  of  de  facto  .segre- 
gation, and  come  back  in  here  with  a 
recommendation   for   a   tmiform   schoo 
policv  for  the  Federal  Government  That 
is  what  we  need  for  this  com.mittee  to  do. 
rather  than  have  its  chairman  roaming 
over  the  South,  looking,  we  assume,  for 
de    facto    segresation.    which    unfortu- 
natelv  he  is  not  goine  to  find  a  great  deal 
of  in  Alabama  and  the  South. 
Exhibit    1 
Profile   of   .in    Expert 
senator  Walter  F.  Mond.-.le  of  Minnesota 
whose  political  designation  is  listed  in  the 
1970  Congressional  Directory  as  ••Democrat- 
Farmer-Labor."    was   appointed   to   the   U.s. 
Senate  'o  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Senator 
Hubert "  Humphrey,    resigned.    Subsequently 
he  was  elected  In  November   1966  to  a  full 
six-vear  term. 

senator  Mondale.  who  Is  42  or  twice  the 
minimum  voting  age.  serves  as  chairman  or 


the  Senate's  special  committee  on  equal  Edti 
cational  Opportunity.  He  Is  '»i^,«P^,^  , '"  ^^f, 
tield    knows  more  about  Equal  Educational 
Oppirtunltv  than  any  other  hving  person, 
bar  none.  This  he  does  not  challenge^ 

In  mid-July  he  made  an  unannounced  \lslt 
to  Alabama.  Louisiana  and  Texas  to  expa.id 
his  expertise  In  the  Held  of  integrated  edu- 
catlon^Sp^cincally.  he  said  ^e  visaed  a^id 
talked  with  students,  parents  and  residents 
in  Prattville.  Ala..  Homer.  La.,  and  San  An 

^FlndTng  people  who  visited  and  Ulked  with 
the  Senator  was  similar  to  finding  someotie 

interviewed  In  public  °P^"'""  „P«Vf'',t  c^n 
is  to  sav.  it  takes  a  lot  of  doing  if  it  can 
beVne  at  all.  At  any  rate,  the  Senator 
Quoted  no  impressionable  individuals  and 
he  failed  to  mention  their  qualifications  to 
discuss  the  subject. 

Nevertheless,  Senator  Mondale  told  the 
world  that  discnmination  and  repression  of 
minorities  continues  to  be  Revere  and 
blatantlv  open"  in  the  States  of  the  South. 

Among  his  conclusions,  he  said,  were  these: 
-The  abuses  of  the  desegregation  process 
that  the  select  committee  has  heard  testi- 
mony on-segregated  classrooms,  firing  of 
black  faculty  members,  transfer  of  public 
funds    to   private    academies-appear    to   be 

'"'•'^Iflea^t  in  communities  I  visited,  discrim- 
ination and  repression  of  minority  gro^Ps  _^ 
severe  and  blatantly  open.  This  ranged  from 
ponce  brutality  to  insulus.  to  economic 
sanctions  such  as  firing  of  parents  of  black 
and  Chican  students  who  were  protesting 
discrimination  etc.  .     .    „,.   „ 

■Despite  this  continuing  discrimination 
and  despite  what  amounts  to  a  mockery  of 
real  and  elTective  desegregation,  most  blacks 
I  talked  to  la  the  South  havent  abandoned 
the  goal  of  integration.  But  time  is  running 

""senator  Mondale.  who  devoted  four  days  to 
wraoplng  up  his  investigation  in  three  States, 
evxn  took  a  dim  view  of  what  the  FBI  has 
done  to  mix  and  mingle  the  races.  •Person 
after  person  told  us  of  their  efforts  to  In- 
volve the  department  in  protecting  their 
rights  their  attempts  to  report  these  abuses 
to  the  FBI  and  Justice  Department  attorneys, 
and  the  lack  of  action  or  the  negative  action 
they  received.  "  ^     ,       .  , _, 

It  would  appear  that  the  Senator  s  whirl- 
wind and  thorough  Investigation  was  one- 
sided He  said  nothing  about  the  plans  of 
school  authorities  to  send  white  children 
manv  blocks  from  their  home  into  Negro 
s-hools,  the  similar  dispatch  of  white 
teachers,  the  orders  to  mix.  mix  regardless 
of  the  fact  that  such  action  lessens  rather 
than  increases  education.  Likewise  he 
neglected  to  mention  rezonlng  of  neighbor- 
hoods into  school  attendance  zones  to  force 
integration  He  also  failed  to  say  if  he 
visited  or  talked  with  the  nrst  white  student, 
parent  or  teacher.  His  was  strictly  an  Investi- 
gation according  to  color. 

And  this  latter  is  of  significance,  curious 
significance  but  significance.  According  to 
the  World  Almanac,  the  1960  census  showed 
-hat  Minnesota,  the  home  of  this  emerging 
senate  expert  on  race,  had  22,263  Negro 
citizens  Bv  contrast.  Alabama  had  980.^a. 
Louisiana    1,039.207   and   Texas    1.187.125 


Aiigu-^t  i,  1970 

TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  with  a  time  limitation 
of  3  minutes  on  statements  therein. 


Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DAN  KIMBALL  AND 

DORIS  FLEESON 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
several  days  I  have  wanted  to  say  some- 
thing about  the  passing  of  two  old 
friends— Dan  Kimball,  a  former  Secre- 
tar>-  of  the  Navy,  and  his  wife.  Dons 
Fleeson  a,  well-known  columnist. 

I  valued  the  friendship  of  both.  I  found 
Dan  Kimball  a  man  with  a  big  heart,  a 
man  with  deep  understanding,  and  with 
a  deep  appreciation  of  the  affairs  ol 
state— domestically  and  in  the  field  of 
foreign  affairs.  . 

I  found  Doris  Fleeson  a  lady  witn  a 
sharp  tongue  and  a  sharp  pen  but  a  big 
heart.  She  was  one  of  the  really  good 
columnists,  in  my  opinion.  She  did  not 
try  to  gloss  over  the  facts  as  she  under- 
stood them.  She  made  her  views  knowTi 
in  no  uncertain  language.  Everyone  al- 
wavs  knew  where  Doris  stood. 

It  was  a  happy  marriage.  It  was  a 
coincidence  that  Doris  Fleeson  died  on 
the  12th  anniversary  of  her  wedding  to 
Dan  Kimball.  It  was  more  than  coin- 
cidental. I  believe,  that  she  died  within 
36  hours  after  Dan's  death. 

I  just  want  to  express  my  feeling  and 
that  of  my  wife  on  the  passing  of  these 
two  outstanding  Americans.  We  extend 
everv  sympathy  possible  to  those  whom 
they  have  left  behind.  I  wish  to  ass'jre 
them  that  if  there  is  any  way  m  which 
I  can  be  of  service.  I  shall  be  more  than 
happy  to  help  in  any  way  possible. 

I  can  only  say  in  closing.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent- May  their  souls  rest  in  peace. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  newspaper  arti- 
cle appertaining  to  the  passing  of  Dan 
Kimball  and  Doris  Fleeson  published  in 
Sundays  Washington  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
COLVMNIST    Doris    Fieeson    Dies    at    69     36 

HOURS      AFTER      DE.1TH      OF      HUSBAND.      DaN 

Kimball 

I  By  Gerald  E.  Bunker) 

Dons  Fleeson.  one  of  the  most  successful 

women   journalists   in   American   newspaper 

history,  died  early  yesterday  morning  of  a 

coronary   thrombosis   at   her   home    2120   5 

^St.  NW.  She  was  69. 

^ler  death  came  Just  36  hours  after  hat 
of  her  second  husband,  Dan  A.  Kimball,  a 
Secret.iry  of  the  Navy  "'^^er  President  Tru- 
man. Yesterday  would  have  been  their  12th 
wedding  anniversary.  ^,     ^  ^   ^ 

Miss  Fleeson  launched  a  syndicated  po- 
litical column  for  the  Evening  Star  and  the 
Boston  Globe  In  1945.  and  at  the  time  of  her 
semi-retirement  In  1967,  wi^  being  pub- 
lished bv  more  than  100  newspapers  through 
the  United  Features  Syndicate. 

Known  for  her  strong  opinions  and  acerbic 
v^-lt  she  was  praised  yesterday  by  friends 
and  colleagues  for  the  unfailing  profes- 
slonallsm  of  her  writing. 

"She  could  sit  down  at  a  typewriter  in  the 
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Senate  Press  Gallery  and  in  little  more  than 
an  hour  pound  out  a  profound  analysis  of 
a  complex  situation,"  Mary  McGrory,  a  col- 
umnist at  The  Evening  Star  and  a  long- 
time friend,  said 

She  was  against  Injustice  and  unkindness. 
She  was  a  fierce  person.  She  was  a  person 
who  was  merciless  towards  her  enemies  and 
who  adored  her  friends."  Miss  McGrory  said. 

Miss  Fleeson.  who  fought  all  her  life 
against  '•the  thought  that  a  woman's  byline 
belong:-,  only  over  the  sob  story."  herself  came 
up  through  the  ranks  of  the  old  Journalistic 
apprenticeship. 

She  was  born  In  Sterling,  Kan.,  a  town 
that  she  later  described  as  a  "whistlestop" 
Into  a  "very  Republican"  family. 

After  graduation  from  the  University  of 
Kansas  In  1923.  she  borrowed  $65  and  set 
out  for  Chicago  determined  to  be  a  re- 
porter. 

After  stints  with  the  Pittsburg.  Kan..  Sun. 
and  the  Evanston.  111..  News  Index,  she  be- 
came city  editor  of  the  Great  Neck,  N.Y.. 
News. 

'On  one  dark  November  night  In  1927." 
Miss  Fleeson  once  said.  "I  walked  Into  the 
New  York  Dally  News  and  demanded  that  I 
see  the  editor.  In  15  minutes  I  got  him  and 
In  the  next  15  minutes  I  did  myself  no  in- 
justice whatever  He  had  a  vacancy,  wonder- 
ful to  relate,  and  I  was  a  full-fledged  New 
York  reporter  at  last." 

It  was  at  the  Dally  News  that  she  "learned 
to  hit  them  in  the  eye."  as  she  later  said 

In  1930.  she  married  John  ODonnell.  a 
political  reporter  for  the  News,  and  two  years 
later  gave  birth  to  a  daughter 

In  1933,  Miss  Fleeson  and  her  husband 
came  to  Washington  and  together  wrote  the 
paper's  Capitol  Stuff  column.  An  ardent 
Roosevelt  supporter,  she  was  the  only  woman 
member  of  the  press  entourage  that  accom- 
panied him  on  his  campaigns. 

In  1942,  she  was  divorced  from  ODonnell 
and  the  following  year  became  a  war  cor- 
respondent for  the  Woman's  Home  Com- 
panion, a  post  she  held  until  starting  her 
column  In  1945. 

Miss  Pleeson's  political  stance  was  char- 
acterized as  liberal  by  herself  and  others. 
While  her  sympathies  were  said  to  He  more 
with  the  Democrats  than  Republicans,  a  per- 
usal of  her  published  columns  shows  that  she 
roasted  friend  with  equal  vehemence  as  foe. 

An  ever-articulate  spokesman  for  equal 
rights  for  women.  Miss  Fleeson  also  fought 
for  decent  wages  In  the  newspaper  industry 
and  for  the  rights  of  minorities. 

In  1933.  she  helped  found  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  and  was  one  of  a  com- 
mittee that  went  to  Washington  to  urge  the 
National  Recovery  Administration  to  adopt 
a  code  setting  a  $35-mlnlmum  wage  for  re- 
porters. 

She  sponsored  the  first  Negro  applicant  for 
membership  In  the  Woman's  National  Press 
Club  in  1953. 

Miss  Fleeson  Is  survived  by  a  daughter, 
Doris  O'Donnell.  of  New  York. 

Funeral  services  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kimball 
will  be  at  10  a.m.  Monday  at  the  Navy  Chapel, 
3801  Nebraska  Ave,  NW.  with  burial  at  Arl- 
ington Cemetery. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS.  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem.- 
pore  'Mr.  Burdicki  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

Proposed   Amendment   of   Immigration   and 
Nationality  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  and  for  other  purposes  (with 
an  uccompanying  paper  r.  to  the  Commit vee 
on  the  Judiciary. 
WooDRow    W.    Bcssey    Against    U.S.    Senate 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. Department  of  Justice,  transmitting, 
for  the  Information  of  the  Senate,  copies  of 
the  petition  and  summons  filed  in  Woodrow 
W.  Bussey  against  U.S.  Senate,  together  with 
copies  of  motion  to  dismiss  and  brief  In  sup- 
port thereof  filed  on  behalf  of  the  defendant 
I  with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  report  of  a  nomination  was 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

G.  Thoma:=  Eisele.  of  Arkansas,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Arkansas. 


BILLS  AND  A  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time  and.  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows : 

By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 

S.  4168.  A  bill  to  improve  the  military  jus- 
tice system  by  establishing  military  judicial 
circuits,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  4169.  A  bill  to  amend  section  825.  article 
25.  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  eligibility  standards  for  service  on  courts- 
martial  and  the  method  of  selecting  military 
personnel  for  such  service:  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

S.  4170.  A  bill  to  confer  Jurisdiction  on  U.S. 
district  courts  to  grant  relief  In  certain  cases 
involving  military  personnel  where  the  relief 
available  to  such  personnel  under  military 
law  or  regulation  is  inadequate  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  constitutional  rights  of  such 
per.sonnel.  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  4171.  A  bill  to  amend  section  803  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  jurisdic- 
tion for  the  trial  of  military  personnel; 

S.  4172.  A  bin  to  amend  section  810  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  relatlnp  to  the 
confinement  of  military  personnel  prior  to 
trial  bv  courts  martial; 

3.  4173.  A  bill  to  amend  section  867  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  to  require  the  Court 
of  Military  Appeals  to  review  all  courts  mar- 
tial cpses  which  include  sentences  of  a  bad 
conduct  discharge  or  confinement  for  one 
vear  or  more; 

S  4174.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  47  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
judges  of  the  Courts  of  Military  Review  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  to  confer 
authority  on  the  Court  of  Military  Appeals 
to  Issue  orders  and  write  necessary  to  protect 
the  rights  of  military  personnel,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.  4175.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  47  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  require  that 
all   requests  to  compel  witnesses  to  appear 


and  testify  and  to  compel  the  production  of 
other  evidence  before  courts-martial  trials 
be  submitted  to  a  military  judge  for  approval, 
and  to  provide  for  the  inadmissibility  of 
certain  evidence  at  courts-martial  trials, 

S.  4176.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  47  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  pre:-crlbe 
certain  requirements  with  respect  to  the 
physical  arrangements  of  furniture  and  oth- 
er facilities  of  rooms  In  which  courts  m.artial 
trials  are  conducted,  and  for  other  purposes; 
S.  4177.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  47  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  so  us  lu  eliminate 
summary  courts  martial  from  the  military 
justice  system;  and 

S.  4178.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  47  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  to  limit  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  courts  martial,  to  limit  the  maximum 
period  of  confinement  which  may  be  imposed 
for  certain  offenses,  to  eliminate  the  death 
penalty,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armea  Services. 

I  The  remarks  of  Mr.  Hatfield  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bills  appear  earlier  in  the 
Record  under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By   Mr    RANDOLPH    (for  himself.   Mr 
BvRD    of    West    Virginia,    and    Mr 
Young  of  Ohio)  : 
S.  4179.  A  bill  tc  amend  the  Public  Works 
Acceleration  Aci  to  make  its  benefits  avail- 
able  to  certain  areas  of  extra  high   unem- 
ployment, to  authorize  additional  funds  for 
such  act.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Randolph  when  he 
introduced  the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Rec- 
ord under  tiie  appropriate  heading  ) 
By  Mr  GOOD  ELL: 
S.  4180.  A  bill  to  provide  urgently  needed 
assistance  to  localities  in  revitalizing  areas 
In  which  the  abandonment  of  structures  by 
owners  has  created  acute  housing  shortages 
and  serious  blight  and  deterioration  of  neigh- 
borhoods; 

S.  4181.  A  bill  to  encourage  and  assist  in 
the  establishment  of  community  oriented 
and  sponsored  nonprofit  organizations  to 
provide  at  reasonable  cost  urgently  needed 
management  services  for  low-  and  moderate- 
income  housing  In  declining  neighborhoods; 
and 

S.  4182  A  bill  to  authorize  fellowships  m 
housing  management;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Goodell  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bills  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
Bv  Mr.  CR.\NSTON: 
S.  4183.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  study  of  the 
feasibility  and  desirability  of  establishing 
a  Channel  Islands  National  Park  in  the  Slate 
of  California:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  .Affairs 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Cranston  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  in   the  Rec- 
ord   under    the    appropriate    heading,  i 
Bv  Mr.  ANDERSON : 
S.  4184.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic  Energy 
Community  Act  of  1955.  as  amended,  to  au- 
thorize  the   transfer  of   certain   property   at 
Los  Alamos,  N    Mex  ;   to  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  .atomic  Energv. 
By  Mr.  JAVITS: 
S.  4185.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Facilities   Act  of    1963   in  order  to  In- 
crease  the    maximum   Federal    share    under 
such   act  to  60  per  centum  In   the  case  of 
certain  developing  institutions;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  W'elfare. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr  jAvrrs  when  he  intro- 
duced the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading  ) 
By  Mr.  BURDICK: 
S.  4186.  A  bill  to  modify  the  comprehen- 
sive plan  for  the  Missouri  River  Basin  to 
provide  for  certain  road  construction:  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  MtJRPHY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Allott.  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Cotton. 
Mr  Cranston,  Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  Dom- 
INICK.  Mr.  Eaclkton.  Mr.  Ervin,  Mr. 
FoNG.  Mr.  Goldwater,  Mr    Goodeli.. 
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Mr    Hatfield.    Mr.   J.*vits.   Mr.   Jon- 
D.\N  of  Idaho.  Mr.  McGee.  Mr.  Mans- 
field, Mr.  Metcalf.  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr, 
Packwood.    Mr     Pell.    Mr.    Proi-ty, 
Mr,  Scott.  Mr.  Tal.madce,  Mr.  Tow- 
er.   Mr.    YouNO    of    Ohio,    and    Mr. 
YovNG  of  North  D.ikotai  : 
SJ.   Kcs.  226.  Joint  resoUitiou  to  author- 
Lie  the  President  to  proclaim  the  period  from 
Mav  9.  1971.  Mother's  D.ty.  through  Jun<»  21, 
1971,  Father's  D.iy,  as  the  -N.itlonal  Multiple 
Sclerosis  Society  Annual  Hope  Chest  Appeal 
Week--.  ':  to  the  Conimiitee  on  the  Judiciary, 
(The  rem.irlts  of  Mr.  Mlrphv  when  he  :n- 
tr.idr.ced    the   Joint    resolution   appear   later 
m  the  Record  under  the  appropriate  head- 
ing, i 


S.  4179— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  REACTIVATE  THE  PUBLIC 
WORKS  ACCELERATION  ACT  OF 
1362 

Mr  RANDOLPH,  Mi-  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropnat*  reference  a  bill 
to  reactivate,  with  certain  modifications, 
the  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act  of 
1962, 

It  was  mv  ifrponsibility  to  sponsor  the 
original  bill,  which  had  strong  support. 
When  It  became  law,  the  results  of  the 
public  works  carried  into  effect,  had  a 
constructive  result  on  hundreds  of  com- 
munities and  areas. 

This  bill,  which  is  a  companion  to  bills 
introduced  last  week  in  the  other  body 
by  a  large  nunit>er  of  influential  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  is  designed  to  provide 
immediate,  direct  Federal  assistance  of 
80  percent  of  the  cost  of  construction  for 
needed  public  works  in  areas  where  un- 
employment has  risen  to  150  percent  of 
the  national  average. 

Unhappily  for  my  SUite  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, such  sad  statistics  reflect  the  econ- 
omy of  portion^  of  each  of  our  congres- 
sional disVicts. 

While,  over  the  long  i)ull,  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Development  program 
holds  a  great  promise  of  lifting  West 
Virginia  and  other  neighboring  States  up 
to  the  same  level  of  economic  well-being 
enjoyed  by  the  rest  of  the  country,  in 
the  immediate  short-run  family  bread- 
winners who  must  have  jobs  need  the 
help  that  can  be  provided  only  by  a  sub- 
stantial program  of  federally  financed 
public  works. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
HoLLiNcs ' .  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  S  4179)  to  amend  the  Public 
Works  Acceleration  Act  to  make  its  ben- 
efits available  to  certain  areas  of  extra 
high  unemployment,  to  authorize  addi- 
tional funds  for  such  act.  suid  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Randolph 
<  for  himself.  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia 
and  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio>,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


S.  4180.  S.  4181  AND  S.  4182— INTRO- 
DUCTION OF  BILLS  ON  HOUS- 
ING ABANDONMENT:  EMERGENCY 
ABANEXDNMENT  ASSISTANCE  ACT; 
HOUSING  MANAGEMENT  SERV- 
ICES ACT;  HOUSING  MANAGE- 
MENT FELLOWSHIPS  ACT 

Mr.    GOODELL.    Mr.    President,    the 

landmark  of  urban  blight  has  become  the 
abandoned  tenement. 


Abandonment  is  like  a  highly  con- 
tagiou.s  disease.  Once  one  building  in  a 
block  succumbs,  the  others  swiftly  meet 
the  same  fate.  Thus  in  city  after  city, 
whole  blocks  of  buildings  stand  bleak, 
boarded  and  vacant,  a  home  to  none  but 
derelicts,  addicts  and  criminals. 

The  housing  supply  in  major  cities 
shrinks  in  the  face  of  rising  needs,  as 
abandonmeiu  outstrips  new  housing 
construction. 

Abandonment  has  assumed  the  pro- 
portions of  a  national  disaster.  It  must 
be  confronted  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment on  an  emergency  basis — by  a  mas- 
sive commitment  of  funds  and  services. 

At  my  request,  the  Housing  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  held  a  dav  of  hearings 
on  July  23.  1970  regarding  the  problem  of 
housing  abandonment.  I  testified  at  those 
hearings  and,  as  a  member  of  the  sub- 
committee, heard  with  great  interest  the 
testimony  of  the  other  witnesses.  I  feel 
these  hearings  made  an  important  con- 
tribution in  illuminating  the  problem  of 
housing  abandonment  and  suggesting 
some  constructive  solutions. 

THE    PROCESS    OF    ABANDONMENT 

The  process  of  abandonment  usually 
begins  in  an  outdated  structure  in  a  slum 
neighborliood.  Because  of  its  obsolescene. 
It  is  diflicult  and  e.\pensive  to  maintain 
in  proper  order.  Because  of  the  low  in- 
come of  Its  tenants,  its  rental  yield  is 
limited. 

The  landlord  tries  to  keep  costs  down 
by  skimping  on  repairs.  This,  however, 
only  accelerates  the  vicious  cycle.  Be- 
cause of  lack  of  repairs,  the  building 
deteriorates  faster.  Becau.se  of  the 
deterioration,  it  can  be  rented  to  none 
but  the  most  indigent.  Because  of  the 
impoverishment  of  the  tenants,  the  pros- 
pects of  an  adequate  and  steady  return 
on  the  investment  diminishes. 

Eventully,  the  landlord  finds  him.«;elf 
faced  with  a  losing  proposition— where 
the  costvS  cf  operating  the  building  exceed 
the  rental  income.  No  one  else  wants  to 
buv  the  building — or  even  take  it  over 
free.  Finally,  the  landlord  simply  walks 
away,  unwilling  to  pay  the  taxes,  make 
the  repairs  or  bear  the  operating  costs. 

The  following  week,  the  superintend- 
ent is  not  paid  and  he  quits.  There  is  no 
more  heat  for  the  building.  Other  utili- 
ties and  services  give  out.  one  by  one. 

For  a  time,  the  tenants  may  try  to 
unite  and  organize  to  manage  the  build- 
ing themselves.  Too  soon  they  discover 
that — because  they  lack  legal  title  to  the 
building — they  can  obtain  fuel  or  sup- 
plies only  for  cash.  Cash  is  one  com- 
modity they  do  not  have. 

The  exodus  begins.  Those  who  can 
afford  to  do  so,  leave  for  more  decent 
housing.  The  poorest  try  to  remain  in 
the  unhealed  and  imtended  structure, 
boarding  up  the  vacant  apartments  to 
keep  out  squatters. 

Then,  the  vandals  arrive.  Addicts  and 
teenage  gangs  tear  off  the  boards  and 
take  over  the  vacant  apartments.  They 
start  stripping  the  building  of  all  ameni- 
ties which  have  a  resale  value  such  as 
the  plumbing  fixtures,  pipes  and  copper 
tubing.  In  less  than  a  week  the  building 
becomes    unfit    for    human    habitation. 


The  remaining  families  flee,  now  in  fear 
of  their  lives. 

The  abandonment  of  the  building  un- 
mistakably points  the  direction  in  which 
the  block  is  going — down.  No  one  wants 
to  invest  in  the  neighborhood  any  more. 
People  begin  to  look  for  homes  else- 
where. 

The  gutted  shell  remains,  a  hostel  for 
heroin  users  and  criminals.  They  ter- 
rorize the  neighborhood,  and  speed  the 
departure  of  all  but  the  poorest  tenants 
in  adjacent  apartments.  These  struc- 
tures, in  turn,  become  prey  to  abandon- 
ment. 

Whole  blocks  eventually  empty  and 
remain  vacant  for  years,  a  symbol  of 
urban  decay  at  its  worst, 

DIMENSIONS    OF    THE     PROBLEM 

Abandonment  was  once  thought  of  as 
a  special  New  York  City  problem.  It  now 
infects  cities  throughout  the  Nation,  The 
statistics  are  staggering.  Over  130.000 
apartments  have  been  abandoned  In  New 
York  City  since  1965,  In  Philadelphia, \ 
20,000  buildings  have  been  abandoned; 
7,500  in  Houston;  5.000  in  Baltimore; 
1,500  in  Detroit;  1.000  each  in  Boston 
and  Washington;  950  in  Chicago;  900  in 
New  Orleans. 

In  many  cities,  there  is  a  net  loss  of 
housing  units.  In  New  York  for  example, 
the  casualties  to  the  existing  housing 
supply  far  exceed  the  number  of  new 
housing  starts.  The  net  loss  is  21,000 
units  armually,  despite  the  Initial  hous- 
ing shortage  the  city  is  facing. 

Moreover,  the  pace  of  abandonment  is 
accelerating.  In  New  York  City,  for  ex- 
ample, 15,000  units  were  abandoned  be- 
tween 1960  and  1964.  In  the  period  be- 
tween 1965  and  1967,  the  number  jumped 
to  37,900 — more  than  double  the  previ- 
ous figure.  The  same  phenomenon  has 
occurred  in  Boston, 

Until  now,  our  housing  programs  have 
focused  almost  exclusively  upon  new 
construction.  It  is  imperative,  however, 
that  we  preserve  our  stock  of  structur- 
ally sound  existing  housing  from  the 
blight  of  abandonment. 

ECONOMICS  or   ABANDONMENT 

For  years,  slumlords  profited  from  un- 
livable  conditions  in  the  tenements.  Now 
the  wheel  is  coming  full  circle — the  eco- 
nomics of  the  deteriorating  neighbor- 
hood is  taking  profits  away.  As  this  oc- 
curs, slumlords  abandon  their  proper- 
ties. 

In  an  era  of  rising  wages  and  prices, 
the  landlord  discovers:  the  expenses  he 
pays — for  labor,  supplies.  Insurance,  and 
taxes — are  moving  up  at  a  rate  that  is 
disproportionately  high  in  relation  to 
price  movements  in  the  rest  of  the  econ- 
omy; the  base  for  his  rental  income — the 
income  of  his  impoverished  tenants — is 
moving  up  at  a  rate  that  is  dispropor- 
tionately low  in  relation  to  wage  move- 
ments in  the  rest  of  the  economy. 

In  the  resulting  squeeze,  his  profits 
can  turn  into  deficits. 

As  soon  as  a  neighborhood  begins  to 
decline,  landlords  face  extreme  difficulty 
in  financing,  whether  that  Involves  sell- 
ing, second  mortgages,  or  rehabilitation 
loans.  The  neighborhood  becomes  black- 
listed, and  conventional  lending  sources 
refuse  to  invest  in  these  areas.  Often  the 
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landlord  must  turn  to  private  sources  for 
funds.  If  funds  are  secured,  they  become 
available  with  severe  disadvantages. 
They  may  be  on  a  short-term  basis— 
8-  to  10-year  mortgages  are  common  in 
a  declining  neighborhood:  or  they  entail 
inflated  finance  charges  and  usurious 
rates  of  interest. 

Mmiicipal  taxes  on  housing  rehabUi- 
tation  and  repair  serve  as  a  reward  for 
decay.  Based  on  land  valuation,  they  are 
reassessed  if  major  improvements  are 
made  on  a  building.  Since  the  landlord 
finds  that  at  least  25  percent  of  his  op- 
erating expenses  are  taken  up  with  taxes, 
he  does  not  want  to  increase  this  ex- 
pense and  add  to  a  deficit.  Therefore,  im- 
provements are  delayed  if  not  postponed 
indefinitely. 

In  addition,  to  these  economic  difficul- 
ties, housing  in  a  potentially  deteriorat- 
ed or  blighted  neighborhood  has  a  very 
weak  resale  market.  Once  a  landlord  de- 
cides to  sell  his  parcel,  it  may  be  years 
before  he  transfers  ownership.  In  the  in- 
terim, there  is  no  incentive  to  maintain 
or  improve  the  property. 

LACK    OP    HOUSING    MANAGEMENT    SEitVICES 

In  the  past,  there  has  been  a  severe 
shortage  of  maintenance  services  in  de- 
clining areas. 

A  major  deterrent  to  proper  manage- 
ment is  the  preponderance  of  absentee 
landlords  whose  feeling  of  responsibil- 
itv  to  the  property  is  limHed,  Over  half 
of  these  owners  are  parl-Ume.  nonpro- 
fessional landlords.  They  lack  knowledge 
of  proper  maintenance  procedures  and 
lack  the  resources  to  hire  full-time  main- 
tenance crews. 

Owner-occupants  generally  make 
greater  efforts  to  manage  their  proper- 
ties. They  are,  however,  often  cheated 
by  "gyp"  repair  companies.  Since  they 
do  not  have  the  benefit  of  guidance  and 
counseling,  they  remain  relatively  ignor- 
ant of  tax  reassessment  policies  and  gov- 
ernment self-help  programs. 

Finally,  management  services  have 
been  lacking  in  low  income  areas  be- 
cause the  property  management  indus- 
try has  had  no  financial  incentive  to  en- 
ter this  field:  and  no  experience  in  deal- 
ing with  the  special  management  prob- 
lems of  these  areas  and  the  sensitivities 
of  their  residents. 

EXISTING     FEDERAL     REHABILrTATION     PROGRAMS 

At  present,  two  HUD  programs  are  de- 
signed to  aid  owners  to  rehabilitate  their 
properties.  The  first  is  Section  115  of  Ti- 
tle I  of  the  National  Housing  Act,  which 
provides  rehabilitation  grants  to  owner- 
occupants  in  blighted  areas.  It  was 
funded  at  $50  million  in  fiscal  year  1970 
and  the  budget  allocation  is  $65  million 
for  fiscal  year  1971.  The  program  is  se- 
verely underfunded.  The  total  amount 
available  nationally  under  the  program 
is  less  than  what  it  cost  to  rehabilitate 
5,000  units  in  Philadelphia, 

The  other  program  is  the  section  312 
program  which  provides  direct  loans  at 
3  percent  to  owners  for  housing  reno- 
vation in  deteriorating  neighborhoods. 
This  has  been  a  highly  succes.<-ful  pro- 
gram, to  the  extent  it  has  been  funded. 
Since  conventional  lending  sources  have 
been  reluctant  to  undertake  investments 
In  deteriorating  areas,  this  program  has 


served  as  a  financing  source  of  last  re- 
sort. 

By  all  measurement  of  need,  the  pro- 
gram should  be  expanded.  Unfortunately, 
however,  HLT3  has  allocated  only  $35 
million  for  fiscal  year  1971,  $10  million 
less  than  the  amount  appropriated  last 
year.  The  312  program  should  be  fully 
funded . 

Several  weeks  ago,  I  joined  in  the  at- 
tempt on  the  Senate  floor  to  fully  fund 
the  urban  renewal  program  at  its  au- 
thorization level  of  $2.3  billion.  Full 
funding  of  urban  renewal  would  have 
made  more  funds  available  for  allocation 
to  the  section  115  and  312  programs. 

Unfortunately,  that  amendment  failed. 
Instead,  the  Senate  appropriated  $1.7 
billion.  Although  the  House  passed  the 
administration  request  of  $1  billion,  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  Senate  conferees  will 
be  able  to  negotiate  for  the  highest 
figure  possible. 

I  believe  these  two  program^s  should 
be  fully  funded  and  will  make  every  ef- 
fort to  see  additional  funds  granted  in 
the  supplemental  appropriations  bill. 

POTENTIAL  or  URBAN  RENEWAL 

Despite  their  usefulness,  the  existing 
rehabilitation  programs  alone  will  not 
do  the  job.  Their  funding  is  not  large 
enough,  their  scope  not  broad  enough, 
to  undertake  those  necessary  neighbor- 
hood renewal  efforts  which  alone  can 
arrest  the  social,  physical,  and  economic 
trends  which  lead  to  abandonment. 

The  best  hope  in  the  long  run  rests 
in  the  Federal  urban  renewal  program. 

The  objective  of  that  program  when 
it  was  enacted  over  20  years  ago  was 
to  provide  the  means  by  which  blighted 
and  unproductive  land  could  be  con- 
verted to  productive  use. 

The  objective  of  urban  renewal  is  to 
make  blighted  urban  land  available  for 
redevelopment  at  substantially  reduced 
cost.  It  involves  three  basic  stages- 
acquisition  of  blighted  land  by  a  lo- 
cality ;  clearance  or  rehabilitation  of  the 
existing  structures;  and  sale  tr>  a  private 
developer  who  undertakes  to  improve  it 
in  accordance  with  an  approved  plan. 
The  key  feature  is  the  "write  down"— 
the  fact  that  the  developer  is  enabled 
to  purchase  the  land  at  a  price  sub- 
stantially below  the  cost  of  its  acquisi- 
tion and  preparation  for  sale.  The  cost 
of  this  'write  down"  is  borne  by  the 
public— two-thirds  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ermnent  and  one-third  by  the  State  and 
local  governments.  The  'write  down' 
makes  it  economically  feasible  for  the 
developer  to  improve  the  land  for  com- 
munity purposes  which  its  market  acqui- 
sition cost  otherwise  would  have  pre- 
cluded. 

Until  now,  however,  urban  renewal 
fimds  have  been  administered  in  a  man- 
ner that  has  not  contributed  substan- 
tially to  the  urban  housing  crisis.  Too 
much  of  the  money  has  gone  into  the 
rebuilding  of  do\^-ntown  areas — into  the 
construction  of  vast  new  office  and  com- 
mercial complexes  and  luxury  apart- 
ments. For  the  poor,  particularly,  urban 
renewal  has  meant  a  decreasing,  rather 
than  Increasing,  housing  stock.  In  addi- 
tion, many  of  the  homes  destroyed  were 
in  fairly  decent  repair.  These  displaced 
by  urban  renewal  have  often  been  forced 


to  crowd  into  homes  in  other  neighbor- 
hoods, making  those  areas  prime  tar- 
gets for  blight. 

The  urban  renewal  program  has  also 
been  characterized  by  redtape  and  delay. 
During  the  uncertain  plarming  phase, 
commuiiity  residents  and  businessmen 
have  no  incentive  to  maintain  or  improve 
their  property.  Thus,  a  program  which 
should  arrest  the  process  of  abandon- 
ment sometimes  actually  fosters  it. 

Provisions  introduced  in  the  1968 
Housing  Act — specifically,  interim  as- 
sistance and  the  neighborhood  develop- 
ment program — did  mark  important 
steps  toward  greater  flexibility  to  urban 
renewal,  but  neither  has  been  adequately 
funded  or  implemented. 

The  basic  tool  of  urban  renewal — land 
"write  down" — remains,  however,  a  most 
promising  method  of  combating  aban- 
donment. The  most  costly — and  most 
scarce — resource  in  our  cities  is  land. 
High  land  costs  are  ultimately  reflected 
in  rents  beyond  the  reach  of  low-  and 
moderate-income  families.  By  making 
abandoned  property  sites  available  at 
the  "written  down"  or  reduced  cost,  ur- 
ban renewal  can  convert  these  sites  into 
homes  for  low-  and  moderate-Income 
families  at  rent  they  can  better  afford. 

What  is  needed  is  to  reshape  and  re- 
direct the  lu-ban  renewal  program  to  deal 
with  the  specific  problem  of  abandon- 
ment. The  tools  and  funds  of  urban  re- 
newal should  be  a^'uilable  on  a  "scat- 
tered site"  basis — to  acquire  and  write 
down  abandoned  or  potentially  aban- 
doned buildings  before  whole  neighbor- 
hoods are  affected.  And.  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible,  renewal  should  involve 
rehabilitation  instead  of  demolition. 

PROPOSED    EMERGENCY    ABANDONMENT 
LEGISLATION 

I  believe  that  the  crucial  problem  of 
abandonment — perhaps  the  most  serious 
housing  problem  facing  our  older  cities 
today — requires  certain  steps  to  be  taken 
immediately. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  adopt  emer- 
gency legislation  this  year,  to  provide 
comprehensive  Federal  assistance  to 
localities  facing  severe  abandoned  hous- 
ing problems. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  such  legisla- 
tion: the  Emergency  Abandonment  As- 
sistance Act — S,  4180. 

This  emergency  legislation  for  aban- 
doned housing  will  be  modeled  after  the 
disaster  provisions  now  in  title  I  of  the 
Housing  Act. 

The  basic  tool  of  the  program  will  be 
a  specialized  form  of  urban  renewal. 
Where  a  local  governing  body  finds — and 
the  Secretarj'  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  certifies — that  the  locality 
has  a  substantial  and  critical  problem 
of  abandoned  or  about-to-be-abandoned 
buUdings.  such  locality  would  be  eligible 
for  Federal  urban  renewal  funds  for 
those  properties. 

Under  this  new  provision,  urban  re- 
newal would  be  a  much  more  flexible  pro- 
gram, in  which  the  locality  could  under- 
take efforts  to  reverse  a  process  of  aban- 
donment on  a  selective  basis  throughout 
the  municipality.  By  acquiring  individ- 
ual sites  of  potential  abandonment  in 
otherwise    more    viable    neighborhoods. 
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the  program  can  arrest  the  process  of 
abandonment  within  a  neighborhood  in 
Its  early  stages,  before  a  large  area  had 
been  affected. 

By  rehabilitating  buildings  that  are 
structurally  sound,  the  program  can 
avoid  the  necessity  of  razing  whole 
tracts. 

Furthermore,  the  new  provision  would 
introduce  an  element  of  speed  and  ur- 
gency by  requiring  that  work  undertaken 
be  completed  within  2  years  and  by 
elimmatmg  the  usual  planning  require- 
ments with  their  consequent  redtape. 

Thus  the  emphasis  of  the  program 
would  be  to  combine  the  traditional  tools 
of  urban  renewal  with  selectivity  and 
speed,  for  the  specific  purpose  of  ar- 
resting abandonment. 

Moreover,  the  program  could  do  more 
than  make  physical  improvements.  It 
could  alter  the  deficit  economics  that 
lead  to  abandonment  in  the  first  place; 
namely,  operating  costs  that  exceed  rent- 
als. The  "writ*  down"  feature  of  urban 
renewal  would  permit  the  developer  to 
acquire  and  improve  the  property  at 
a  cost  substantially  below  market.  The 
reduced  cost  would  mean  reduced  mort- 
gage payments.  Because  mortgage  pay- 
ments make  up  such  a  large  portion  of 
operating  costs,  the  reduction  of  these 
payments  could  help  assure  that  the 
building  will  no  longer  be  run  at  a  loss. 

In  addition,  this  emergency  program 
will  allow  the  concentration  of  all  forms 
of  housing  and  rehabilitation  assist- 
ance—the section  235  and  236  interest 
subsidy  programs,  rehabilitation  grants 
under  section  115,  rehabilitation  loans 
under  section  312,  the  rent  supplement 
and  public  housing  leasing  programs — on 
a  priority  basis,  to  the  residential  proper- 
ties which  are  located  in  the  neighbor- 
hoods designated  as  most  critical  by  eli- 
gible localities. 

This  concentration  of  Federal-local 
effort,  most  often  found  when  dealing 
with  natural  disasters.  Is  the  sort  which 
is  required  to  deal  with  the  most  serious 
symptom  of  the  critical  breakdown  in 
the  production  and  supply  of  urban 
housing— that  Is.  the  problem  of  aban- 
donment. 

HOtrSING     MANAGEMENT     LEGISLATION 

A  problem  that  has  been  associated 
with  abandonment  has  been  the  lack  of 
housing  management  in  low  income 
areas. 

One  reason  landlords  neglect  their 
properties  is  that  they  do  not  have  the 
time,  interest  or  skills  to  manage  them 
effectively. 

One  reason  developers  are  imwiUing  to 
invest  in  low-income  areas  is  that — while 
they  can  obtain  a  return  from  building 
or  rehabilitating  properties — they  do  not 
wish  to  assume  the  risks  and  administra- 
tive burdens  of  managing  the  properties. 

At  present  the  Government  provides 
negligible  assistance  for  the  management 
of  any  housing  other  than  public  hous- 
ing. 

This  is  an  area  in  which  Congress  must 
act. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
create  a  program  of  Federal  assistance 
for  housing  management  services:   the 


Housing  Management  Services  Act — S. 
4181. 

Tlie  purpose  of  the  program  will  be  to 
provide  greater  economy  and  efficiency 
in  delivery  oi  housing  management 
services  in  areas  where  the  private  sec- 
tor is  unable  to  deliver  these  at  a  reason- 
able profit.  These  areas  will  be  limited 
by  statute  to  potential  abandonment 
areas,  exhibiting  a  high  concentration  of 
low  income  people,  and  a  lack  of  private 
managerial  services. 

Services  will  be  available  for  all  hous- 
ing, private,  public  and  publicly  assisted, 
within  the  designated  areas,  including 
tenant  cooperatives  and  condominiums. 
It  is  expected  that  by  employing  econ- 
omies of  scale,  management  costs  will 
somewhat  decrease. 

The  program  would  provide  Federal 
grants  to  local,  non-profit  management 
corporations,  known  as  'housing  man- 
agement administrations" — HMA's. 

The  Federal  grants  would  finance  the 
ijiitial  costs  of  organizing  these  corpora- 
tions, as  well  as  a  portion  of  operating 
costs  during  the  first  3  years  of  operation. 

Each  HMA  would  be  locally  controlled, 
by  a  governing  board  consisting  both  of 
tenants  and  landlords. 

The  HMA  would  provide  management 
services  for  a  fee  to  owners  of  property — 
to  owner-developers,  individual  land- 
lords, tenant  cooperatives  or  tenant  con- 
riominiimis.  Because  of  the  Federal  sub- 
sidy and  the  nonprofit  nature  of  the  cor- 
poration, fees  would  be  kept  to  a  mini- 
mum. 

The  services  provided  by  the  HMA 
would  include:  bookkeeping,  collection  of 
rents;  hiring  of  building  staff;  screening 
prospective  tenants;  and  the  purchase 
of  supplies  and  the  payment  of  interest, 
taxes,  insurance  and  repairs  on  a  reim- 
bursed basis. 

Because  the  corporation  would  be  op- 
erating in  the  whole  neighborhood,  it 
could  employ  considerable  economies  of 
scale.  It  could,  for  example,  hire  its  own 
full-time  repair  crews  to  perform  repairs 
at  reduced  costs.  It  could  also  purchase 
fuel  and  other  supplies  in  bulk  and  thus 
at  a  lower  price. 

The  program  would  be  a  valuable  ad- 
junct to  the  emergency  urban  renewal 
plan  I  have  described  earlier.  Abandon- 
ment sites  could  be  acquired,  written 
down  and  then  sold  to  a  developer  for 
rehabilitation.  Once  rehabilitated,  the 
management  could  be  turned  over  to  the 
HMA.  This  would  eliminate  a  serious  ob- 
stacle for  the  developer — his  unwilling- 
ness to  assume  the  risk  and  administra- 
tive onus  of  managing  the  property  once 
it  has  been  improved.  Alternatively,  the 
property  could  be  conveyed  to  the  ten- 
ants as  a  cooperative  or  condominium, 
and  the  management  assigned  to  the 
HMA.  This  would  eliminate  a  serious  ob- 
stacle to  the  transfer  of  ownership  to 
tenants — their  lack  of  experience  and 
skill  in  management. 

Tlie  program  would  provide  benefits 
for  properties  owned  by  absentee  land- 
lords, by  relieving  the  landlords  of  the 
administrative  burdens  of  ownership  at 
minimal  cost.  With  administrative  re- 
sponsibility transferred  to  the  HMA,  the 
building  is  likely  to  receive  better  man- 
agement. 


Owner-occupied  properties  would  also 
be  aided.  The  HMA  can  provide  the  owner 
with  valuable  counseling  services— that 
is,  concerning  repairs,  taxes,  and  Gov- 
ernment self-help  programs.  In  addition, 
he  will  be  eligible  to  purchase  repairs  and 
supplies  through  the  HMA  at  reduced 
costs,  because  of  the  benefits  of  the  econ- 
omies of  scale. 

TRAINING    ASSISTANCE    GRANTS 

There  is  a  serious  shortage  of  trained 
personnel  to  provide  housing  manage- 
ment services. 

Under  my  proposal,  HMA's  would  be 
eligible  to  receive  Federal  training  as- 
sistance grants.  These  fimds  will  be  used 
to  educate  the  local  residents  in  the  field 
of  housing  management.  In  turn,  the 
trainees  will  be  hired  by  HMA's  and  uti- 
lized in  the  neighborhood. 

The  shortage  of  trained  supervisory 
personnel  is  still  more  severe. 

To  remedy  this  problem,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  (S.  4182)  to  amend 
title  8  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1964.  This 
legislation  will  create  a  new  section 
which  will  make  persons  enrolled  in  a 
housing  management  curriculimi  in  an 
accredited  educational  institution  eligi- 
ble for  urban  fellowship  grants. 

It  is  my  hope  that  technical  schools 
among  others  will  be  encouraged  to  in- 
clude such  coui-ses  in  the  curriculum. 

An  influx  of  trained  personnel,  trained 
in  the  field  of  low  and  moderate  income 
housing  management,  will  make  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  an  attack  on 
abandonment. 

CONCLUSION 

Abandonment  of  structurally  soimd 
housing  is  criminal  waste. 

It  robs  the  poor  of  their  homes. 

It  creates  havens  for  addicition  and 
crime. 

It  blights  whole  neighborhoods. 

If  not  stopped,  it  can  turn  our  central 
cities  into  crumbling  mausoleiuns  of  ne- 
glect. 

It  has  reached  such  great  proportions 
as  to  become  a  clear  national  emergency. 

It  requires  an  emergency  response  by 
the  Federal  Government — now. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  three  bills  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Ca.se  >.  The  bills  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bills  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Goodell 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Brooke),  were  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  their  titles,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.    4180 
A  bill  to  provide  urgently  needed  assistance 

to  localities  In  revitalizing  areas  In  which 

the  abandonment  of  structures  by  owners 

has  created   acute  housing  shortages  and 

serious  blight  and  deterioration  of  neigh- 
borhoods 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Emergency  Aban- 
donment Assistance  Act". 
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FINDINGS     AND     PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  the  ex- 
istence of  thousands  of  vacant  and  aban- 
doned housing  units  in  major  urban  centers 
Is  a  serious  and  rapidly  growing  problem; 
that  the  number  of  existing  housing  units 
In  or  near  the  central  cities  has  sharply  de- 
clined due  to  owner  abandonment;  and  that 
this  abandonment  dislocates  families,  de- 
creases the  number  of  available  housing 
units,  and  leads  to  neighborhood  blight  and 
and  deterioration.  The  Congress  further  finds 
that  the  conservation,  rehabilitation  or 
clearance  of  such  structures,  the  expansion 
of  owner-occupancy  and  forms  of  home- 
ownership  and  cooperative  ownership  and 
management  and  adequate  maintenance  of 
such  housing  units  thereafter  would  sub- 
stantially Increase  the  number  of  available 
housing  units  at  a  time  of  critical  national 
housing  shortage. 

(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  (1)  to 
authorize  a  study  to  determine  the  basic 
causes  of  the  urban  problem  of  housing 
abandonment,  and  to  seek  the  most  effective 
and  economical  methods  of  correction  and 
prevention,  and  (2)  to  provide  the  necessary 
authority  to  assist  on  an  emergency  basis 
those  urban  areas  where  the  problem  is  acute. 

STUDY 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  shall  undertake  an  Immediate 
study  of  the  urban  problem  oi  housing  aban- 
donment to  determine  Its  causes  and  the 
most  effective  and  economical  methods  of 
correction  and  prevention.  The  Secretary 
shall  report  his  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions to  the  President  and  the  Congress  at 
the  earliest  practicable  date,  in  no  event  later 
than  June  30,  1971. 

LTIBAN    RENEWAL 

Sec.  4.  (q)  Part  A  of  title  I  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  section  as  follows: 

"ABANDONMENT    ASSISTANCE 

"Sec.  119.  (a)  Where  the  local  governing 
body  certifies,  and  the  Secretary  finds,  that 
the  locality  contains  substantial  numbers  of 
structures  which  are  abandoned  or  which, 
because  of  their  deteriorating  condition  or 
the  economic  and  social  conditions  prevalent 
in  the  locality  threaten  to  become  abandoned, 
that  such  abandonment  in  the  locality  poses 
a  substantial  and  critical  problem,  that  the 
acquisition  for  reconstruction,  rehabilitation 
or  refinancing  of  such  abandoned  or  poten- 
tially abandoned  structures  in  the  locality  is 
essential  to  halt  progressive  blight  and  to 
Increase  the  supply  of  urgently  needed  hous- 
ing, and  that  the  locality  faces  a  severe 
shortage  of  adequate  housing,  the  Secretary 
Is  authorized  to  extend  financial  assistance 
under  this  title  for  urban  renewal  projects 
with  respect  to  one  or  more  such  properties 
in  a  locality. 

"(b)  To  be  eligible  for  assistance  under 
this  section  the  local  public  agency  must 
prepare  and  submit  to  the  Secretary,  within 
30  days  after  the  certification  by  the  local 
governing  body,  a  plan  for  the  conservation 
and  development  for  the  properties  involved, 
and  the  Secretary  must  approve  the  plan. 

"(ci  A  plan  submitted  by  the  local  pub- 
lic agency  for  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  If 
he  determines.  ha\-lng  regard  for  the  pur- 
poses set  forth  In  section  2  of  the  Emergency 
Abandonment  Assistance  Act.  that — 

"  1 1)  the  plan  designates  that  area  or  those 
areas  of  the  locality  In  which  the  problem  or 
danger  of  abandonment  Is  particularly 
severe  and  those  properties  within  such 
areas  which  have  been  abandoned  or  threat- 
en to  become  abandoned  and  for  which  as- 
sistance under  this  section  would  be  avail- 
able; 

"(2)  the  plan  provides  that  propertiee 
acquired  or  held  by  the  locality  and  /or  local 
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public  agency  must  be  disposed  of  to  a  pri- 
vate nonprofit  corporation  or  other  private 
nonprofit  entity,  to  a  limited  dividend  cor- 
poration or  other  limited  dividend  entity, 
or  to  a  cooperative  housing  corporation, 
which  entity  has  entered  Into  a  binding 
agreement  with  the  locality  to  repair,  re- 
habilitate or  improve  such  property  so  as  to 
provide  housing  and  related  facilities  to  per- 
sons unable  to  obtain  adequate  housing  In 
the  locality  within  their  Income  llmltaUons; 

"(3)  assistance  under  this  title  with  re- 
spect to  the  undertakings  and  activities  pro- 
posed to  be  carried  out  In  the  area  or  £ireas 
Involved,  as  set  forth  In  the  plan,  can  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  stimulate  the  flow 
of  private  capital  Into  the  area  or  areas  In 
the  form  of  new  construction  or  rehabilita- 
tion of  existing  structures; 

"(4)  the  locality  Is  prepared  and  has  the 
capacity  to  provide  new  or  Improved  munici- 
pal services,  community  facilities,  or  utili- 
ties to  serve  the  area  or  areas  involved  to 
whatever  extent  may  be  necessary; 

"(5)  the  program  to  be  carried  out  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  plan  can  reasonably  be 
expected  to  arrest  the  process  of  the  aban- 
donment In  the  locality  and  to  Increase  the 
supply  of  decent,  safe  and  sanitary  housing; 
and 

"(6)  the  program  to  be  carried  out  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  plan  can  reasonably  be 
expected  to  be  completed  within  a  period 
of  2  years. 

"(d)  Assistance  authorized  by  this  section 
may  be  extended  without  regard  to — 

"(1)  the  workable  program  requirement 
In  section  101  (c); 

"(2)  the  requirement  that  there  be  an 
urban  renewal  plan  for  the  project;  and 

"(3)  the  'public  hearing'  requirement  In 
section  105  (d)." 

(b)  Section  103  (b)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(1)  bv  striking  out  "$1,700,000,000"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$2,000,000,000." 

(2)  by  adding  after  the  second  sentence 
the  following:  "Not  less  than  15  per  cen- 
tum of  the  total  additional  amount  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary  for  grants  under  this 
title  after  June  30,  1970,  shall  be  for  grants 
under  section  119." 

SECTIONS    235    AND    236    PROGRAMS 

Sec  5.  (a)(1)  Section  235(h)(1)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "$125,000,000  on  July  1,  1970,  and  by 
$170,000,000  on  July  1,  1971"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "$135,000,000  on  July  1,  1970, 
and  by  $180,000,000  on  July  1,  1971". 

(2)  Section  235(h)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  ond  thereof  two 
new  paragraphs  as  follows : 

"(4)  Not  less  than  5  per  centum  of  the 
total  additional  amount  of  contracts  for  as- 
sistance payments  authorized  by  appropria- 
tion Acts  to  be  made  after  June  30,  1970, 
shall  be  made  with  respect  to  dwellings  In 
areas  eligible  for  assistance  under  section  119 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949. 

"(5)  For  the  purpose  of  applying  the  'sub- 
stantial rehabilitation'  requirement  con- 
tained In  subsections  (b)  (2)  and  (1)  (3) 
(A)  with  respect  to  a  dwelling  or  project 
situated  In  an  area  eligible  for  assistance 
under  section  119  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949, 
the  Secretary  shall  consider  only  whether  the 
rehabilitation  activities  Involved  rendered 
the  dwelling  or  project  more  liveable  and  ex- 
tends Its  economic  life." 

(b)  (1)  Section  236(1)  (1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$125,000,000  on 
July  1,  1970,  and  by  $170,000,000  on  July  1, 
1971"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$135,- 
000,000  on  July  1,  1970,  and  by  $180,000,000 
on  July  1,  1971." 

(2)  Section  236(1)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  paragraph  as  follows: 

"(3)  Not  less  than  5  per  centum  of  the 
total  additional  amount  of  contracts  for  In- 


terest reduction  payments  authorized  by  ap- 
propriations Acts  to  be  made  after  June  30, 
1970.  shall  be  made  with  respect  to  dwelling 
units  in  projects  in  areas  eligible  for  assist- 
ance under  section  119  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949." 

REHABILITATION    LOANS 

Sec  7.  Section  312(d)  of  the  Housing  Act 
Of  1964  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  first 
sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "For  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  not 
to  exceed  $150,000,000  for  each  fiscal  year 
prior  to  July  1,  1970.  and  not  to  exceed  $160.- 
000,000  for  each  fiscal  year  after  June  30, 
1970.  Not  less  than  5  per  centum  of  the  sums 
authorized  to  tie  appropriated  hereunder 
for  any  fiscal  year  commencing  after  June 
30,  1970,  shall  be  available  for  loans  with  re- 
spect to  properties  situated  In  areas  eligible 
for  assistance  under  section  119  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949.  Funds  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  this  suljsection  shall  constitute  a  re- 
volving fund  to  t>e  used  by  the  Secretary  in 
carrying  out  this  section." 

PUBLIC    HOUSING 

SEC.  8.  Section  10(e)  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  •■$170,000,000  on  July  1,  1970,  but  any 
such  contracts"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "$180,000,000  on  July  1,  1970. 
Not  less  than  5  per  centum  of  the  total  ad- 
ditional amount  of  such  contracts  author- 
ized to  be  made  after  June  30,  1970,  shall  be 
made  with  respect  to  units  in  private  ac- 
commodations pursuant  to  Sec.  23  situated 
in  areas  eligible  for  assistance  under  section 
119  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  Any  con- 
tracts for  annual  contributions  under  this 
section". 

S.  4181 

A  bUl  to  encourage  and  assist  In  the  estab- 
lishment of  community  oriented  and  spon- 
sored nonprofit  organizations  to  provide  at 
reasonable  cost  urgently  needed  manage- 
ment service  for  low-  and  moderate-Income 
housing  In  declining  neighborhoods 
Be  it   enacted    by   the   Senate  and  House 

of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Housing   Management   Senlces   Act". 

FINDINGS  AND   PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.   (a)  The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  a  serious  shortage  exists  In  manage- 
ment serrices  and  trained  management  per- 
sonnel for  low-  and  moderate-income  hous- 
ing: 

(2)  the  absence  of  adequate  management 
services  has  discouraged  Investors  and  devel- 
opers from  Investing  In  and  developing  of 
low-  and  moderate-Income  housing. 

(3)  the  absence  of  adequate  management 
services  has  been  a  contributing  cause  to  the 
deterioration  of  low-  and  moderate-Income 
housing: 

(41  lack  of  Investment  In  or  development 
of,  and  deterioration  of  low-  and  moderate- 
Income  housing  has  been  a  contributing 
cause  to  housing  atiandonment: 

(5)  housing  abandonment  dislocates  fam- 
ilies and  decreases  the  ntimber  of  housing 
units  and  leads  to  irreversible  nelghlwrhood 
blight  and  decline. 

(b>  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  en- 
courage and  assist  In  the  establishment  of 
community  oriented  and  sponsored  non- 
profit organizations  to  provide  at  reasonable 
cost  urgently  needed  management  ser\ices 
for  low-  and  moderate-income  housing  in 
declining  neighborhoods. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act^ — 
(1)   The  term  "housing  maiiagement  cor- 
poration"   means    a    corporation    organized 
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and  licensed  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  4. 

[2)  The  term  "housing  management  serv- 
ices" means  services  required  for  the  effec- 
tive management  and  maintenance  of  hous- 
ing, including  without  being  limited  to  rent 
collection;  bookkeeping:  niUng  of  vacancies: 
hiring  of  personnel;  arranging  for  Insurance 
and  necessary  repairs;  and  arranging  for 
purchase  of  supplies,  fixtures,  and  utilities; 

(3)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

ORGANIZATION    OF    HOtTSING    MANAGEMENT 
CORPORATIONS 

Sec  4.  (a)  A  housing  management  corpo- 
ration is  a  public  or  private  nonproflt  or 
limited  profit  body  corporate,  organized  and 
chartered  under  State  law  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  performing  the  functions  and  con- 
ducting the  activities  contemplat«d  under 
this  Act.  It  shall  possess  the  po-;vers  rea- 
sonably necessary  to  perform  such  functions 
and  conduct  such  activities.  The  area  In 
which  it  carries  on  its  operations  shall  be 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary. 

lb)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  a  housing 
management  corporation  to  provide  eco- 
nomical and  eflflclent  housing  management 
services  for  public  and  private  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income rental  housing  (Including  co- 
operatives and  condominiums)  situated  in 
areas  where  such  services  are  not  otherwise 
being  adequately  or  economically  provided. 
A  corporation  may  also  provide  technical  and 
consulting  services  with  respect  to  housing 
management  in  such  areas,  and  may  estab- 
lish programs  for  the  training  of  housing 
management  in  such  areas,  and  may  estab- 
lish programs  for  the  training  of  housing 
management  personnel  to  serve  area  needs. 

icUl)  the  Articles  of  Incorporation  of  a 
housing  management  corporation  shall  spec- 
ify, in  accordance  with  regulations  presented 
by  the  Secretary,  that  the  Board  of  Directors 
shall  consist  of  an  odd  number  of  members, 
one  of  whom  shall  be  Chairman  and  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  other  members,  and  of  the 
remaining  members,  one  half  thetr  number 
shall  be  representative  of  the  tenants  and 
community  groups  in  the  area  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  corporation,  and  one  half  their 
number  shall  be  representative  of  the  own- 
ers and  the  housing  management  sector. 

(2)  The  articles  of  incorporation  of  a  hous- 
ing management  corporation  may  also  con- 
tain such  other  provisions  not  Inconsistent 
with  this  Act  as  the  corporation  deems  ap- 
propriate for  the  regulation  of  its  business 
and  the  conduct  of  its  affairs.  Such  articles 
and  any  amendments  thereto  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  approval  by  the  Secretary. 

(d)  The  articles  of  Incorporation  of  a  hous- 
ing management  corporation  shall  be  for- 
warded to  the  Secretary  for  consideration 
and  approval  or  disapproval.  The  Secretary 
shall  not  approve  the  articles  of  incorpora- 
tion of  any  such  corporation,  unless  be 
finds— 

( 1 )  that  the  area  to  be  served  by  the  cor- 
poration contains  a  high  concentration  of 
low-  or  moderate-Income  housing; 

(2)  that  such  housing  Is  substantially 
characterized  by  an  inadequacy  of  housing 
management  services;  and 

(3)  that  there  exists  a  reasonable  probabil- 
ity of  successful  operation  of  the  corporation 
in  providing  urgently  neede'l  management 
services  In  such  areas  provided  for  in  this 
Act. 

If  the  Secretary  approves  the  articles  of  In- 
corporation of  any  such  corporation,  he  shall 
Issue  to  the  corp)oratlon  a  license  to  i)erform 
the  functions  specified  In  this  Act. 

POWERS  AND  rtJNCnONS  OF  SECRET  ART 

Sec.  5.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes 
Of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  Is  authorized — 

( 1 1  to  conduct  research  and  development 
activities  to  devise  new  low-cost  methods  of 
housing  management; 


(2)  to  provide  technical  assistance,  advice, 
and  consultation  with  respect  to.  and  to  de- 
velop evaluation  criteria  for,  the  development 
and  operation  of  housing  management  cor- 
porations; 

(3)  to  provide  a  clearing  house  for  Infor- 
mation with  respect  to  housing  manage- 
ment corporations  and  the  services  which 
they  can  provide:  and 

1 4)  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  hous- 
ing management  corporations  subject  to  the 
limitation  prescribed  in  section  6 

(b)  In  the  performance  of,  and  with  re- 
spect to.  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
vested  in  him  by  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
shall  have.  In  addition  to  any  authority 
otherwise  vested  in  him.  the  functions,  pow- 
ers, and  duties  set  forth  In  section  402  (ex- 
cept subsection  (a).  (O  (2),  and  (f )  )  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1950 

(C)  The  Secretary  may.  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  section  3648  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  make  advance  or  progress  payments 
on  account  of  any  grant  made  under  this 
Act. 

GRANTS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized. 
on  terms  and  conditions  to  be  prescribed 
by  him.  to  make  grants  to  housing  manage- 
inwit  corporations  to  defray  reasonable  and 
necessary  expenses  incident  to  the  organiza- 
tion and  initial  p>eriod  (not  to  exceed  six 
months)  of  operation  of  such  corporations. 
For  the  purpose  of  making  such  grants  there 
is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  not  to  ex- 
ceed $10,000,000.  Any  amounts  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  authorization  shall  remain 
available  uniil  expended. 

(b)(1)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
make,  and  contract  to  make,  periodic  pay- 
ments to  any  housing  management  corpora- 
tion, subject  to  the  following  conditions  and 
limitations: 

(A)  Payments  shall  be  made  only  during 
the  three-year  period  following  the  licensing 
of  the  corporation  by  the  Secretary. 

(B)  No  payments  shall  be  made  to  a  cor- 
poration unless  (1)  the  corporation  has  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary,  and  the  Secretary  has 
approved,  a  schedule  of  fees  and  charges  for 
housing  management  services  to  be  provided 
by  it  together  with  a  plan  for  bringing  the 
costs  Incurred  by  it  In  providing  such  serv- 
ices to  a  level  which  will,  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date,  permit  a  self-sustaining  and 
supporting  operation;  and  (U)  the  corpora- 
tion Bigrees  to  provide  such  services  only  with 
resfject  to  housing  which  it  has  determined, 
in  accordance  with  criteria  established  by  the 
Secretary,  can  be  preserved  without  major 
rehabilitation  by  adequate  housing  manage- 
ment services. 

iC)  The  amount  of  any  such  payment 
shall  not  exceed  the  difference,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  between  the  amount 
received  or  receivable  by  the  corporation  for 
housing  management  services  provided  In  ac- 
cordance with  an  approy,ed  schedule  of  fees 
and  charges,  and  the  actual  cost  to  the  cor- 
poration of  providing  such  services. 

(2)  The  aggregate  amount  of  contracts  to 
make  payments  under  this  subsection  shall 
not  exceed  amounts  approved  In  appropria- 
tion Acts,  and  payments  pursuant  to  such 
contracts  shall  not  exceed  $10,000,000  per 
annum. 

(c)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized,  on  terms 
and  conditions  to  be  prescribed  by  him.  to 
make  grants  to  housing  management  corpo- 
rations to  carry  out  programs  for  the  train- 
ing of  housing  management  personnel  to 
serve  area  needs.  To  qualify  for  assistance 
under  this  subsection  any  such  program  shall 
be  conducted  in  accordance  with  a  plan 
which  has  been  developed  In  accordance  with 
standards  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  and 
has  been  approved  by  him.  In  prescribing 
such  standards  the  Secretary  shall,  among 
other  things,  require  that  an  approved  train- 
ing program — 


(1)  provides  opportunities  for  persons  (In- 
cluding persons  of  low  Income  in  coopera- 
tives or  condominiums)  residing  in  the  area 
of  operation  of  the  corporation  to  receive 
training  to  perform  housing  management  or 
service  functions;  and 

(2)  utilizes,  Insofar  as  practicable,  persons 
residing  in  the  area  to  administer  the  pro- 
gram. 

For  the  purpose  of  making  such  grants,  there 
Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  not  to  ex- 
ceed $10  million.  Any  amounts  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  authorization  shall  remain 
available  until  expended. 

CONSULTATION  AND  COORDINATION 
Sec.  7.  In  the  exercise  of  his  functions  un- 
der this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  consult  with 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Small  Business  Administration, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare  with  a  view  to  achieving  the  fullest 
possible  coordination  of  the  program  au- 
thorized by  this  section  with  other  related 
Federal  programs. 

REPORTS 

Sec.  8.  The  Secretary  shall  Include  In  his 
annual  report  to  the  Congress  a  full  and 
detailed  description  of  operations  conducted 
pursuant  t»  this  section. 


S.  4182 
A  bin  to  authorize  fellowships  In  housing 
management 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
section  802(a)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1964 
Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "for  city  planning  and 
TTRBAN  STtTBiES"  In  the  sectlon  beading: 

(2)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  after  "Sec.  802. 
(a)";   and 

(3)  By  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
p>aragraph  as  follows: 

"(2)  The  Secretary  Is  further  authorized 
to  provide  fellowships  for  the  training  In 
public  and  private  nonprofit  educational  In- 
stitutions of  qualified  persons  in  housing 
management." 

(b)  Section  802(b)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "subeectlon  (a)"  and 
Inserting  "subsection   (a)(1)":   and 

(2)  by  Inserting  "subsection  (a)(1)  of" 
before  "this  section". 


S.  4183— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
FOR  A  FEASIBILITY  STUDY  OF  A 
CHANNEL  ISLANDS  NATIONAL 
PARK 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  authorize  a  feasibility  study  of  estab- 
lishing a  Channel  Islands  National  Park. 

On  June  19,  1970, 1  introduced  S.  3993, 
a  bill  to  establish  the  Channel  Islands 
National  Park.  I  noted  then  that  the  five 
northern  islands:  Anacapa,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, San  Miguel,  Santa  Cruz,  and  Santa 
Rosa,  are,  individually  and  collectively, 
unique  resources.  The  islands  should  be 
preserved  for  their  recreational,  scenic, 
and  scientific  values.  The  creation  of  a 
national  park  would  be  an  excellent  way 
to  protect  the  islands,  in  my  opinion. 

However,  I  also  indicated  that  various 
questions  had  been  raised  about  the  fea- 
sibility of  a  national  park  on  the  islands. 
I  further  expressed  my  concern  about  the 
absence  of  a  thorough,  up-to-date  ap- 
praisal of  Santa  Rosa  and  Santa  Cruz 
Islands. 
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At  the  time  of  the  Park  Service's  ear- 
lier feasibility  study,  there  was  a  July  10, 
1967,  appraisal  of  the  two  islands  at  $27,- 
144,000.  However,  the  appraisal  was  made 
without  the  appraisers  setting  foot  on 
the  two  islands  accordiiig  to  the  chief 
appraiser  of  the  National  Park  Service. 
While  it  is  possible  to  make  an  appraisal 
without  a  physiclal  inspection  of  the  sub- 
ject property,  such  an  inspection  adds 
substantially  to  the  appraiser's  insight 
and  imderstanding  and  is  always  de- 
sirable. 

Congressional  authorization  of  the  fea- 
sibility study  of  the  park  proposal  would 
establish  the  urgency  of  making  a  de- 
cision about  the  Channel  Islands — what- 
ever that  decision  is  to  be.  'Without  this 
sense  of  urgency,  I  fear  that  Santa  Rosa 
and  Santa  Cruz  will  drift  into  commer- 
cial and  residential  development  which 
could  be  even  less  appropriate  according 
to  the  criteria  used  by  the  critics  of  the 
park  proposal.  If  the  tricky  currents  and 
sudden  fogs  in  the  Santa  Barbara  Chan- 
nel lead  us  to  discard  the  Channel  Islands 
National  Park  proposal  as  too  unsafe  be- 
cause of  the  risk  involved  in  transport- 
ins  numbers  of  people  to  the  islands, 
imagine  the  irony  of  subdivisions  there- 
after appearing  on  Santa  Cruz  and  Santa 
Rosa  Islands. 

In  addition,  the  feasibility  study  would 
require  a  new  appraisal  of  the  islands. 
Congress  clearly  needs  to  know  what  the 
two  privately  owned  islands  will  cost  be- 
fore it  can  balance  the  merits  of  a 
national  park  at  the  Channel  Islands 
against  other  priorities  for  land  acquisi- 
tion. Congressional  authorization  of  the 
appraisal  should  expedite  the  on-site  in- 
spection of  the  two  islands. 

I  hope  that  Congress  can  move  quickly 
on  this  proposal.  I  understand  that  an 
identical  bill  is  being  introduced  by  a 
bipartisan  group  today  in  the  House. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bellmon>.  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  'S.  4183)  to  autharize  a  study 
of  the  feasibihty  and  de.sirability  of  es- 
tablishing a  Channel  Islands  National 
Park  in  the  State  of  California,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Cranston,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committeee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  4183 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Secretary")  is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  study,  investigate, 
appraise,  and  form  recommendations  on  the 
feasibility  and  desirability  of  establishing 
the  Channel  Islands  In  California  as  a  unit 
of  the  National  Park  System.  The  study  shall 
Include  those  lands  comprising  the  Islands 
of  Anacapa,  Santa  Barbara,  San  Miguel, 
Santa  Cruz,  and  Santa  Rosa,  and  surround- 
ing adjacent  water  areas.  In  conducting  the 
study,  the  Secretary  shall  consult  with  other 


interested  Federal  agencies,  and  Interested 
State  and  local  bodies  and  officials. 

Sec  2.  Not  later  than  one  year  nftcr  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall 
submit  to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress 
a  report  of  the  results  of  the  study,  includ- 
ing any  recommendations  for  legislation.  The 
report  of  the  Secretary  shall  contain,  but 
)iot  be  limited  to.  findings  with  respect  to 
the  scenic,  scientific,  and  natural  values  of 
the  lands  and  waters  involved,  and  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  any  recommended  land  acquisi- 
tion, development,  and  operation  of  the 
Channel  Islands  as  a  unit  of  the  National 
Park  System. 

Sec.  3.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


S  4185— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BELL 
RELATING  TO  COLLEGE  CON- 
STRUCTION AID  FOR  DEVELOP- 
ING INSTITUTIONS 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Higher  Education  Facilities 
Act  to  provide  66  percent  Federal  con- 
struction matching  funds  for  "develop- 
ing institutions",  defined  in  title  HI  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  as  colleges 
which,  for  financial  or  other  reasons,  are 
struggling  for  survival  and  are  develop- 
ing institutions  themselves.  These 
schools,  for  the  most  part,  serve  students 
from  lower  income  families  and  have 
very  little  in  the  way  of  endowments  or 
other  financial  resources  to  meet  their 
needs. 

Under  existing  law,  all  colleges,  both 
established  and  developing  institutions, 
receive  50  percent  Federal  matching 
fimds  for  construction  of  facilities. 

The  education  appropriation  bill  re- 
cently approved  by  the  Congress  and  sent 
to  the  President  for  signature  into  law- 
provides  $43  million  for  grant  construc- 
tion assistance. 

Typical  of  these  developing  institutions 
are  the  68  private  and  43  public  higher 
education  institutions  with  a  predomi- 
nantly Negro  student  body.  The  median 
family  income  of  the  students  attending 
these  institutions  is  $3,900:  the  national 
median  is  $7,974.  In  1968  and  1969,  pre- 
dominantly white  colleges  received  $96 
million  in  grants  from  private  philan- 
thropy of  which  $11  million  was  for  build- 
ing and  equipment.  This  is  contrasted 
with  the  $4.6  million  given  to  predomi- 
nantly black  schools  of  which  some 
$150,000  was  for  construction  and  equip- 
ment. 

Tlie  Office  of  Education  indicates  that 
there  are  some  400  developing  institu- 
tions in  the  Nation.  Included  among  those 
which  are  located  in  New  York  State  are 
the  College  of  St.  Rose  in  .Mbany.  Keuka 
College  in  Keuka  Park,  Manhattan  Col- 
lege in  the  Bronx  in  New  York  City,  and 
Trocaire  College  in  Buffalo. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston^  .  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  'S.  4185 »  to  amend  the  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963  in  order 
to  increase  the  maximum  Federal  share 
under  such  act  to  60  percent  in  the 
case  of  certain  developing  institutions, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Javits,  was  received. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOUTION  226— 
INTRODUCTION  OF  A  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTION TO  PROCLAIM  A  PERIOD 
TO  BE  KNOWN  AS  THE  "NATIONAL 
MULTIPLE  SCLEROSIS  SOCIETY 
ANNU.'^L  HOPE  CHEST  APPEAL 
WEEKS" 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  Senators  Allctt, 
Bennett.  Cotton,  Cranston,  Dole.  Dom- 
iNiCK,  Eacleton.  Ervin,  Fong,  Gold- 
water,  GooDELL,  Hatfield,  Javits,  Jor- 
dan of  Idaho.  McGee,  Mansfield,  Met- 
CALF,  Nelson,  Packwood,  Pell,  Prouty, 
Scott,  Talbiadge,  Tower,  Yovng  of  Ohio, 
and  Young  of  North  Dakota.  I  introduce 
today  a  Senate  joint  resolution  which 
would  authorize  the  President  to  pro- 
claim the  period  from  Mother's  Day,  May 
10,  through  Father's  Day,  June  21.  1971, 
as  the  "National  Multiple  Sclerosis  So- 
ciety Annual  Hope  Chest  Appeal  Weeks." 

This  measure  is  very  similar  to  Senate 
Journal  Resolution  194.  which  I  intro- 
duced on  April  27.  There  are  two  basic 
changes,  however.  Reference  to  1970  hsis 
been  changed  to  1971  in  the  resolution  I 
introduce  today,  and  I  have  made  men- 
tion of  the  fact  that  1971  represents  the 
25th  anniversary  of  the  National  Mul- 
tiple Sclerosis  Society. 

Mr.  President,  multiple  sclerosis  means 
many  scars — scars  not  only  of  the  bodj-. 
but  of  wasted  years  of  stud>',  careers 
which  never  come  to  full  frxiition.  family 
relationships  strained  to  the  utmost, 
economic  hardships,  hves  half  lived.  For 
this  is  the  primary  handicap  of  young 
adults  in  this  country.  MS  is  chronic  and 
progressive — a  crippler.  As  one  of  my 
clergymen  friends  states: 

MS  Is  the  hell  for  man  the  devil  would 
have  created  had  he  been  given  his  choice. 

Mr  President.  MS  is  a  mysterious 
neurological  disease  which  numbers  its 
victims  in  the  20  to  40  age  group,  prob- 
ably setting  in  its  roots  at  about  age 
15.  It  takes  its  toll  in  dreams  and  hopes 
and  plans.  Our  nerve  sheaihs  are  pro- 
tected by  a  covering  called  myelin,  much 
the  same  as  a  telephone  cord  is  pro- 
tected by  its  rubber  covering.  When 
myelin  is  destroyed,  a  short-circuiting 
takes  place,  thus  messages  are  distorted 
from  the  brain  to  various  parts  of  the 
body.  The  result  is  staggering  and  falling, 
double  nsion.  speech  defects,  tremors, 
paralysis. 

MS  is  a  mystery  because  no  two  pa- 
tients follow  the  same  course.  In  each, 
the  disease  has  its  own  progression,  and 
there  is  no  predicting  what  will  happen. 
In  the  words  of  a  foremast  medical 
authority : 

The  disease  Is  typically  slow  and  Insidious 
in  onset,  frequently  difficult  to  diagnose 
until  svinptoms  have  progressed  to  exten- 
sive disability.  Early  symptoms  are  mild 
and  transient.  Frequently  symptoms  disap- 
pear but  recur  at  a  later  predictable  time, 
usually  in  a  more  severe  and  persistent 
form.  Occasionally  there  are  unexplaii.ed  in- 
stances of  prolonged  remlssicn.  .  .  There 
may  follow  a  scries  of  symptom  recurrences 
resulting  in   progressive  incapacitation 
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Mr.  President.  MS  does  not  give  you  a 
chance.  Once  it  comes,  it  comes  to  stay. 
Picture  for  a  moment  with  me  a  young 
man  who  has  just  earned  Iiis  Ph.  D.. 
another  who  has  just  received  his  medi- 
cal degree,  a  young  mother  with  three 
Youngsters  under  five,  a  hardworking 
electrician  making  a  present  and  a  fu- 
ture for  his  wife  and  four  young  cliil- 
dren.  Today,  the  young  Ph.  D.  works 
from  lus  home  in  a  wheelchair:  the  doc- 
tor is  bedridden:  the  young  mother  tries 
to  manage  her  home  on  crutches:  the 
electrician  at  age  37  is  in  a  rest  home. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  a  personal  inter- 
est in  the  conquering  of  this  crippling 
disease,  for  it  has  stricken  a  former 
member  of  my  staff.  She  was  my  office 
manacer  prior  to  her  having  been  afflicted 
with  multiple  sclerosis.  She  was  bright, 
exceedingly  capable  and  an  asset  to  any 
office.  Attesting  to  her  abilities  was  the 
fact  that  she  was  employed  beginning 
with  former  Senator  Knowland  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  succe.=;sion  of  California  Sen- 
ators: namely,  the  late  Senator  Engle. 
former  Senator  Salinger  and  myself.  Her 
case  illustrates  the  tragedy  of  this  dis- 
ease, but  her  response — a  real  profile 
in  courage — has  made  all  of  us  who  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  her  and  who 
were  proud  of  her  before,  even  more 
proud  of  her  today. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  most  heart- 
rending aspect  of  MS  is  that  it  strikes 
primarily  young  adults  in  their  most  pro- 
ductive years.  It  disrupts  the  lives  of 
families  makine  tragic  demands  on  the 
courage  and  strength  not  only  of  its  vic- 
tims but  of  their  husbands,  wives,  friends, 
and  children.  The  problems  which  arise 
may  often  seem  insurmountable  when  the 
role  of  breadwinner  must  be  assimied  by 
the  wife,  or  the  household  chores  to  the 
afflicted  husband,  disillusion  and  threat 
of  separation  or  divorce  often  occurs. 
The  children  must  be  helped  to  under- 
stand the  influences  operating  in  the 
household  and  also  helped  to  maintain 
a  home  to  which  they  can  continue  to  in- 
vite their  friends.  The  total  resources  of 
the  family  should  be  pooled  and  devoted 
to  insistence  on  a  full  and  u.seful  life 
for  each  member — despite  the  difficul- 
ties encountered.  The  lone  life  of  uncer- 
tain disability  in  a  family  member  im- 
pose.';  a  continuous  series  of  adjustments 
on  a  total  of  perhaps  2  million  mem- 
bers of  family  constellations  disturbed 
by  the  presence  of  this  disease. 

The  National  Multiple  Sclerosis  Soci- 
ety is  the  only  voluntary  agency  con- 
cerned with  finding  the  cause,  preven- 
tion, and  cure  for  multiple  sclerosis.  The 
society's  medical  adviser.  Dr.  Harry  M. 
Weaver,  who  wirked  closely  with  Dr. 
Jonas  Salk,  is  convinced  that  the  answer 
to  MS  can  be  found  provided  adequate 
resources  are  m.Tde  available.  For  re- 
.search  is  the  only  hope  that  MS  patients 
have,  research  and  the  day-to-day  help 
which  chapters  throughout  the  country 
give  in  their  programs  or  direct  service, 
recreation,  transoortation. 

The  resolution  which  I  introduce  to- 
day would  designate  the  period  of  Moth- 
er's Day  through  Father's  Day  as  the  Na- 
tional Multiple  Sclerosis  Society  Annual 
Hope  Chest  Appeal  Weeks.  The  resolu- 
tion calls  upon  ti^.e  Governors  of  the  re- 


spective States  to  issue  a  similar  proc- 
lamation calling  upon  tlie  people  of  this 
great  Nation  to  join  in  providing  "the 
assistance  and  resoiu'ces  necessary  to 
discover  the  cause  and  cure  of  multiple 
sclerosis  and  to  alleviate  the  suffering  of 
the  persons  stricken  by  this  disease." 

Mr.  President,  there  are  more  than 
500,000  victims  of  MS.  and  since  MS 
forces  the  removal  of  two  out  of  three  of 
Its  victims  from  the  Nation's  work  force, 
it  is  estimated  to  result  in  a  $2  billion 
annual  economic  loss  to  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  1971  is  the  25th  anni- 
versary of  the  National  Multiple  Scle- 
rosis Society  and  the  society  is  launch- 
ing a  5-year  development  plan  aimed  at 
discovering  the  cause,  preventing,  and 
treating  MS. 

There  is  great  interest  and  urgency  in 
searching  for  the  cause  and  cure  of  MS 
a^  evidenced  by  the  26  cosponsors  of  this 
resolution.  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  part  of 
this  push,  and  I  hope  that  all  Americans 
everywhere  will  join  in  helping  to  make 
MS  like  polio,  a  thing  of  the  past  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  take  early  and  fa- 
vorable action  on  the  resolution. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  joint  resolution 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr, 
Bellmoni.  The  joint  resolution  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred:  and. 
without  objection,  the  joint  resolution 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  <S.J.  Res.  226)  to 
authorize  the  President  to  proclaim  the 
period  from  May  9,  1971,  Mother's  Day. 
through  June  21,  1971,  Father's  Day.  as 
the  "National  Multiple  Sclerosis  Society 
Annual  Hope  Chest  Appeal  Weeks,"  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  MtJRPHY  ( for  himself  and 
other  Senators  i .  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  ordei-ed  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J  Res.  226 

Whereas  five  hundred  thousand  Americans, 
stricken  usually  between  the  ages  of  twenty 
and  forty  years,  are  affected  by  the  ravages  of 
multiple  sclerosis  and  related  neurological 
diseases;  and 

Whereas  two  million  members  of  American 
families  are  deeply  concerned  with  the 
financial  and  emotional  problems  of  this 
disease:  and 

Whereas  multiple  sclerosis  predominantly 
strikes  young  fathers  and  mothers  In  their 
wage-earning  and  famlly-buUdlng  years  and 
reduces  the  buying  power  of  such  families; 
and 

Whereas  such  reduction  results  In  a 
$2,000,000,000  annual  economic  loss  to  the 
Nation  and  forces  the  removal  ol  two  out  ol 
every  three  disabled  multiple  sclerosis  vic- 
tims from  the  Nation's  work  force;  and 

Whereas  multiple  sclerosis  remains  a  dis- 
ease of  unknown  cause,  unpredictable  course, 
and  undiscovered  cure;  and 

Whereas  the  National  Multiple  Sclerosis 
Society,  which  Is  celebrating  Its  twenty-flfth 
anniversary  In  1971  has  launched  a  five-year 
research  development  plan  to  explore  as 
quickly  as  possible  promising  clues  that  may 
lead  to  methods  which  will  prevent,  or  more 
effectively  treat,  multiple  sclerosis: 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  eissem- 
bled.  That  the  President  of  the  United  States 
is  authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  a  proc- 
lamation— 

( 1 )   designating   the   period   from   May  9, 


1971,  Mother's  Day,  through  June  20.  1971. 
Father's  Day,  as  "National  Multiple  Sclerosis 
Society  Annual  Hope  Chest  Appeal  Weeks"; 

(2)  Inviting  the  Governors  of  the  several 
States  to  Issue  proclamations  for  like  pur- 
poses; and 

(3)  urging  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  educational,  philanthropic,  scientific, 
medical,  and  health  care  professions  and  or- 
ganizations to  provide  the  assistance  and 
resources  necessary  to  discover  the  cause  and 
cure  of  multiple  sclerosis  and  to  alleviate  the 
suffering  of  persons  stricken  by  this  disease. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  MILITARY  PROCURE- 
MENT—AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.  819 

Mr.  COOPER  tfor  himself,  Mr.  Hart. 
Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Brooke,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr. 
Church.  Mr.  Cranston.  Mr.  Eagleton, 
Mr.  Goodell.  Mr,  Gravel.  Mr.  Harris, 
Mr.  Hartke.  Mr.  Hatfield.  Mr,  Inouye, 
Mr.  Javits.  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Mansfield, 
Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr.  McGovern.  Mr.  Ma- 
THiAs.  Mr.  Mondale.  Mr.  Muskie,  Mr. 
Nelson,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr. 
Saxbe.  Mr.  ScHWEiKER.  Mr.  Tydings,  Mr. 
Yarborough,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Ohioi 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  bill  <  H.R, 
17123  >  to  authorize  appropriations  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1971  for  procurement 
of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels,  and 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  other  weap- 
ons, and  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to 
prescribe  the  authorized  personnel 
strength  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each 
Reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Cooper  when  he 
proposed  the  amendment  appear  later 
in  the  Record  under  the  appropriate 
heading.! 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS    NOS      800    THROUGH    806 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  New  Jersey  iMr, 
Case  I  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  my 
amendments  Nos.  800  through  806  to 
H.R.  16311,  the  FamUy  A.ssistance  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr, 
Hansen  * .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


NOTICE  OF  RESUMPTION  OF  HEAR- 
INGS ON  THE  CONSTITUTIONAL 
RIGHTS   OF   THE    MENTALLY   ILL 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
senior  Senator  from  North  Carolina  'Mr. 
Ervin  > ,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Constitutional  Rights,  has 
asked  me  to  announce  that  on  August 
12.  1970,  the  subcommittee  will  resume 
its  hearings  on  the  constitutional  rights 
of  the  mentally  ill.  The  hearings  will  be 
conducted  in  room  457  of  the  Old  Senate 
OCBce  Building  and  will  be.Pin  at  10:30 
a.m. 

These  hearings  are  a  part  of  the  .sub- 
committee's long  and  active  interest  In 
the  problems  of  the  mentally  ill.  Wit- 
nesses appearing  at   the  previous  sub- 
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committee  hearings,  conducted  in  No- 
vember 1969.  have  described  the  state  of 
the  law  concerning  commitment  proce- 
dures, have  analyzed  the  effectiveness  of 
legal  protections  of  tlie  patient's  rights, 
have  suggested  new  policies  and  pro- 
grams for  the  future,  and,  in  general, 
have  raised  fundamental  questions  as  to 
our  society's  approach  in  dealing  with 
the  problem  of  mental  illness.  I  am  priv- 
ileged to  be  a  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, and  I  commend  the  chairman  for 
his  continuing  interest,  leadership,  and 
accomplishments  in  seeking  solutions  to 
this  difficult  problem. 

One  of  the  particular  concerns  of  these 
hearings  has  been  the  implementation  of 
the  1964  District  of  Columbia  Hospitali- 
zation of  the  Mentally  111  Act.  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  that  witnesses  at 
Uie  August  12  hearing  include  Dr.  Roger 
Egeberg.  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health 
and  Scientific  Affairs  of  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare;  Dr. 
Bertram  Brown,  Director,  National  De- 
stitute of  Mental  Health;  and  officials 
from  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  These  gentlemen  are 
uniquely  qualified  to  analyze  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  1964  act.  I  am  confident 
that  their  testimony  will  be  of  great 
value  to  the  subcommittee. 


ADDITIONAL   STATEMENTS   OF 
SENATORS 


ERADICATION  OF  DRUG  ABUSE 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  recently 
Sacramento  Radio  Station  KXOA  under- 
took a  special  project  to  help  eradicate 
drug  abuse  in  its  community,  and  I  think 
this  highly  commendable  action  deserves 
some  attention. 

To  be  part  of  the  community  it  serves, 
a  radio  station  must  be  more  than  just 
a  voice.  In  1970  the  Sacramento  commu- 
nity, like  many  others,  has  been  faced 
with  the  problem  of  drug  abuse.  KXOA 
got  into  action  by  presenting  a  14-part 
documentary  exploring  the  drug  culture, 
its  impact  on  youth,  and  some  of  the  pos- 
sible solutions. 

KXOA  discovered  that  the  "Aquarian 
Effort,"  a  local  drug  rehabilitation  center. 
was  facing  a  financial  crisis.  KXOA  came 
to  its  assistance  by  undertaking  a  6-hour 
marathon  to  raise  needed  funds. 

It  is  an  interesting,  valuable  documen- 
tary. It  is  a  story  of  people  working  with 
people  for  a  worthy  cause.  The  docu- 
mentary helped  to  save  the  "Aquarian 
Effort."  which  is  now  on  the  road  to  fi- 
nancial security  and  is  growing  daily  in 
community  service. 

Station  KXOA  has  definitely  proved 
that  it  is  aware  of  the  problems  of  the 
community  of  Sacramento,  and  I  com- 
mend the  station  for  its  service  to  the 
people. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
documentary  on  drugs  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
mentary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

DnVG  DOCtJMENTART 
PROGR-*M  NO.  1 

Today,  young  people  are  educated  at  an 
amazingly  rapid  pace.  A  willingness  to  learn 


and  the  means  by  which  to  learn  are  in 
abundance.  Today,  kids  like  to  probe,  inves- 
tigate, and  conclude  .  .  .  but.  they  also  like 
to  taste,  test  and  experiment  with  things; 
things  like  pot.  L^D.  speed,  and  even  the 
"Big  H '  .  .  .  heroin.  Drugs  are  available 
evervwhcre  .  .  .  and  if  you  dont  believe  me, 
go  to  any  school  and  start  asking  where  you 
can  get  some  marijuana.  Chances  are  well 
In  excess  of  50':  that  you'll  be  told  ...  as 
long  as  you  don't  look  like  a  policeman.  But 
Isn't  anything  being  done  to  combat  the 
problem?  To  the  contrary,  more  programs 
are  currently  being  used  than  you  could 
Imagine.  The  "I'm  a  Buddy"  program,  the 
"Be  A  Helper"  program,  countless  educa- 
tional programs  are  being  tried  .  .  but  they 
don't  work!  Is  there  an  explanation?  I  put 
the  same  question  to  State  School  Superin- 
tendent, Dr.  Max  Rafferty.  Doctor  Rafferty. 
can  you  explain  why? 

"Yes,  I  think  it's  the  same  reason  why  for 
such  a  long  time,  despite  the  fact  that  we 
had  an  excellent  program  of  Driver  Educa- 
tion and  Driver  Training  In  our  California 
schools,  the  teenage  accident  rate  went  up 
and  up.  You  see,  the  schools  are  in  the 
business  of  supplying  information  ...  in 
telling  people  what  they  ought  to  do  .  .  . 
but  the  one  thing  that  the  schools  cannot 
do  is  to  make  people  want  to  do  something 
in  their  own  hearts." 

This  is  one  report  that's  not  going  to  pre- 
tend that  drugs  suddenly  jumped  around  the 
corner  and  pounced  on  America.  Americans 
have  been  on  pills  for  decades  and  on  drugs. 
in  general,  for  centuries  .  .  .  yes,  for  cen- 
turies. Are  you  a  cigarette  smoker?  Is  one 
of  your  favorite  pastimes  heading  down  to 
the  local  tavern  for  a  drink  or  two?  Then 
you,  my  friend,  are  Just  as  guilty  as  the 
eight-time  loser  sitting  in  an  un-lit  Second 
Street  doorway  injecting  heroin.  Oh.  sure, 
it's  not  the  same  .  .  .  but  the  point  I'm  mak- 
ing is  this;  you  too  use  something  to  give  you 
an  artificial  feeling,  be  it  up  or  down. 

There's  another  point  too.  Do  you  know 
how  much  legal  drug  use  there  is  in  our 
Countrv?  The  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion checked  and  this  fact  should  shock  you; 
legally  there  are  enough  drugs  prescribed  in 
a  year  to  keep  every  single  person  in  the 
United  States  awake  and  hyper-active  for  a 
week  and  enough  to  turn  right  around  and 
keep  every  single  person  in  a  stupor  for  a 
week.  If  that  doesn't  make  you  think,  you 
may  as  weU  tune  out  right  now.  Here's  an- 
other fact  you  might  consider;  it  coets  a 
minimum  of  $350  million,  or  a  maximum  of 
$2  billion  a  year  for  drug  abuse.  The  major 
portion  of  that  cost  Is  the  value  of  goods 
stolen  to  support  a  drug  habit  .  .  .  usually 
heroin. 

I've  got  a  bagful  of  facts  that  might  stop 
vou  .  .  .  here's  another,  .  .  .  Does  drug  use 
alwavs  start  In  public  schools  or  in  a  back 
alley  or  un-lit  doorway?  Art  McElroy  is  a 
man  who  Is  now  in  business  for  himself. 
He  was  in  business  for  himself  once  before. 
He  used  to  steal  things  .  .  .  lots  of  them  .  ,  . 
but  he'd  never  tried  drugs.  Then  he  got 
caught  stealing  things  and  was  sent  to  j&ll: 

"I  went  to  Preston  in  1956.  and  at  that  time 
I  hadn't  had  any  experience  with  drugs  at 
all  other  than  what  I  heard,  you  know,  the 
scare  programs,  the  guy  In  the  top  coat  and 
hat  hanging  around  the  high  school  selling 
grass  ...  I  never  ran  Into  any  of  that. 
When  I  really  first  was  introduced  to  drugs 
was  while  I  was  at  Preston." 

McElrov  added  that  he  didn't  try  drugs  in 
prison,  but  guess  what  the  first  thing  he 
did  when  he  got  out  was?  Think  about 
that  one,  too.  Art  McElroy  got  his  drug-In- 
ducing education  at  a  prison  for  juveniles. 

Tomorrow:   Mom  and  Dad:   'What  do  you 

do? 

If  you  heard  something  you  disagree  with, 
call  922-8851  and  ask  for  me.  This  Is  Mike 
Pulsipher  reporting. 


PBOCRAM    NO,    2 

You're  a  parent  ...  it  doesn't  make  any 
difference  what  your  age  Is,  you  are  or  wlU 
be  affected  by  the  current  drug  use  epidemic 
that  Is  continuing  to  sweep  across  the  na- 
tion. What  can  you  do  to  provide  the  proper 
protection  lor  your  children  without  being 
over-protective?  I  talked  with  people  who 
are  being  forced  to  come  to  grips  with  that 
situauon  and  we'll  listen  to  their  views  now. 

First,  a  woman  who  has  the  problem  now. 
The  mother  of  teenagers,  she  muist  decide 
how  to  approach  the  problem  and  not  alien- 
ate her  children.  How  does  she  do  it? 

"Well,  tkasically  I  try  to  keep  It  an  open 
discussion  at  home.  Any  time  that  they  feel 
they  want  to  talk  about  it,  then  I  encourage 
it  and,  of  course,  we  try  to  read  about  It 
and  discuss  It  and  find  out  their  viewpoints 
and  of  course  they  educate  us  a  lot  too,  be- 
cause thev  know  all  the  terms  and  expres- 
sions, and  actually,  they're  faced  with  it 
daily." 

That's  the  word  from  today's  parent  .  .  . 
but  what  about  the  parent  of  tomorrow?  If 
present  trends  continue  .  .  .  and  there's  no 
reason  to  Indicate  they  won't  .  .  the  prob- 
lems tomorrow  will  be  even  worse. 

I  talked  with  a  recently  married  couple  .  . 
members  of  the  so-called  "current  genera- 
tion" .  .  .  tomorrow's  young  parents.  I  asked 
the  husband  how  he  will  handle  the  problem: 

"Well.  I  think  I'U  start  by  telling  them  that 
It's  a  moral  .ind  medical  decision  they  have  to 
make  rather  than  the  legal,  because  I  think 
that  a  lot  of  these  drugs  will  probably  be 
legalized  by  that  time,  and  after  all,  the  legal 
decisions  of  today  are  based,  supposedly 
b.%sed,  on  medical,  physical  aiid  moral  impli- 
catioiis  of  drug  use  It's  going  to  be  tough  to 
tell  them  these  things  because  I  haven't 
reallv  figured  them  out  completely  for  my- 
self.'' 

There  are  plenty  of  "do's"  and  "don'ts 
when  it  comes  to  h'andUng  the  drug  problem. 
But  it's  easier  to  summarize  it  on  one  sen- 
tence ,  .  learn,  know,  and  teach  the  facts 
about  drugs.  Don't  try  to  snow  your  children 
with  how  harmfvil  marijuana  smoking  is.  Be 
honest  .  .  .  tell  them  that  up  to  now  there  is 
no  research  of  substantial  basis  that  proves 
marijuana  Is  harmful.  If  you  find  your  chil- 
dren on  drugs,  don't  panic.  Try  to  help  them 
by  giving  parental  confidence,  seeking  medi- 
cal help.  There's  also  another  possible  solu- 
tion It's  called  the  Aquarian  Effort.  We'll 
soon  take  another  look  at  how  parents  should 
handle  the  problem,  but  tomorrow  we'll  take 
a  deeper  look  Into:  The  Aquarian  Effort  . 
A  Realistic  Approach  to  Drugs, 

PROGRAM   NO.   3 

"The  Aquarian  Effort  is  a  program  to  work 
with  the  problem  of  Drug  Abuse  in  the  com- 
munltv.  It  was  started  .  .  ."  (fade  under) 

The'man  vouTe  listening  to  Is  Jim  Esta- 
brook.  He's  the  coordinator  of  the  Aquarian 
Effort  ...  the  latest  and  most  successful  In 
a  series  of  efforts  to  help  solve,  or  at  least 
cope  with,  the  problem  of  Drug  Abuse  in 
Sacramento. 

The  Organization  operates  the  Aquarian 
House  on  Q  Street,  which  houses  the  offices 
and  a  battery  of  five  crisis  Unee  for  tise  by 
people  with  drug  problems.  I  asked  Jim  what 
happens  when  a  crisis  call  oomes  Into  the 
Aquarian  House : 

"Once  somebody  calls  on  our  crisis  line, 
■why  anv  one  of  several  things  will  happen, 
depending  on  the  nature  of  the  call.  If  some- 
body calls  and  for  instance  Is  Ui  rieed  of  Im- 
mediate help,  well  send  somebody  Immedi- 
ately out  to  wherever  their  locaUon  is  and 
either  take  them  down  to  the  Crisis  Clinic 
at  the  County  Hospital  or  we'll  deal  with  the 
problem  ourselves.  In  many  cases,  why,  the 
person  needs  re-assuran^.  He  needs  the  kind 
of  guidance  that  he  can  get  somebody  that's 
been  through  that  kind  of  experience" 

Occasionally  someone  so  hysterical  he  can 
barely  talk  will  caU  .  .  .  what  happens  then? 
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"Percentage  wise,  those  arc  a  very  minor 
perceni  of  the  uumber  of  calls  we  get.  but  we 
get  a  great  number  of  those  calls.  We've  got 
five  telephone  lines,  and  sometimes  all  five 
telephone  Unes  wlU  stay  busy  for  two  and 
three  hours  at  a  tlnie.  When  we  get  a  call 
like  that,  the  crisis  room  becomes  a  very 
t^nse  place.  Quite  commonly  we'll  have  some- 
bod  ■■  phone  in  that's  thinking  seriously  about 
suic:de  by  dropping  say  45  reds  or  something 
of  this  nature,  and  then  the  room  becomes 
very  quiet  and  people  give  their  attention  to 
this  particular  person,  and  its  really  some- 
thini^:  to  watch  tivls  process  go  on.  Our  coun- 
selors, most  of  them,  have  been  involved  in 
many  crises  .  .  .  sometimes  they've  been 
through  this  kind  of  situation  themselves, 
any  my  experience  is  that  they  are  very  effec- 
tive in  handling  this  kind  of  situation." 

■V'esterday  I  stressed  the  importance  of  a 
good,  honest  relationship  between  child  and 
parent.  If  you  don't  believe  me.  will  you  be- 
lieve s<>niei>ne  who  handles  the  situation  dally 
as  his  buslnees? 

"In  many  cases  we  find  out  that  a  lack  of 
communication  between  the  parent  and  the 
child  has  contributed  a  great  deal  to  the 
whole  problem  .  .  .  and  we  get  toge^er  with 
the  paxent  and  the  child  and  act  as  an  In- 
termediary to  help  that  kind  of  communica- 
tion start,  to  help  a  really  honest  idnd  of 
communication  to  begin  again.  Once  that's 
happened,  that's  about  50  percent  of  the 
problem 

Tomorrow,  another  look  at  what  you  can 
dD  as  a  parent.  If  you  disagree  with  anything 
you  heard  or  ha^e  a  c>>mment  m  general,  call 
me  a:  922-8851  between  9  A.M    and  5  P.M. 

PROGRAM     NO.     4 

Aj  a  parent,  you  are  faced  with  the  huge 
burden  of  bringing  up  your  children  in  an 
age  of  education  .  .  .  It's  not  unfeasible  that 
your  youngsters  will  know  as  much  In  the 
8th  or  9th  grade  as  you  did  when  you  gradu- 
ated from  high  school.  Your  big  Job.  then,  is 
to  make  sure  you  know  more  than  they  do 
by  constantly  up-dating  your  own  knowl- 
edge. One  of  the  biggest  problems  you'll  have 
is  drug  education.  You  must  teach  your  chil- 
dren about  the  hazards  of  drug  abuse  with- 
out preaching  to  them  and  making  them  try 
the  various  drugs  Just  for  spite.  But  you 
can't  Just  talk  .  .  .  you've  also  got  to  listed, 
lalk  u-ith.  your  children,  not  at  them.  Let 
them  express  their  views  and  even  argue 
with  you.  Don't  panic  when  you  discuss  the 
subject.  Remain  calm  and  stick  to  the  facts. 
If  your  child  says  he  has  tried  marijuana 
once  or  twice,  don't  prepare  yourself  for  a  life 
of  shame  .  .  again,  talk  with  your  children 
about  the  problem.  Find  out  why  he  tried 
It,  when.  and.  if  i»sslble,  whether  he  still  is 
using  it.  Most  kids  who  try  pot  do  only  that: 
try  It.  They  don't  stick  with  It.  We  asked  one 
lady  ...  a  mother  of  two  teenagers  .  .  . 
what  she  would  do  If  she  discovered  her  chil- 
dren on  drugs: 

"That's  very  difficult  to  say.  I  really  don't 
know  how  I'd  react,  except  that  I  would  try 
to  be  levelheaded  about  it.  not  get  terribly 
emotional  about  It,  but  try  to  get  help  for 
him  In  whatever  way  I  could.  I  think  prob- 
ably first  of  all  I  might  check  with  the  doctor 
to  see  what  is  available.  Actually,  from  what 
I've  read,  there  aren't  that  many  facilities 
for  people  that  have,  are  on  drugs,  and  I 
think  I  would  want  medical  help  for  him  Im- 
mediately to  find  out  If  this  would  help  It 
.  .  .  but  really,  I  Just  don't  know  what  I'd 
do." 

Our  young  future  parent  .  .  .  the  1966  High 
School  graduate  about  to  graduate  from 
Sacramento  State  .  .  .  told  me  how  he  would 
handle  the  problem  of  drug  education  In  his 
home: 

"Well.  I  think  that  based  on  my  experi- 
ence, no  matter  what  I  told  my  children  .  .  . 
the  children  I  plan  to  have  some  day,  they're 
going  to  want  to  try  them  themselves  be- 
cause I  know  I  did,  and  so  I  think  that  say 
one  or  two  experimental  uses  of  these  drugs, 


you  know,  I  don't  think  can  hurt,  so  maybe 
I'm  going  to  have  to  come  up  with  some  pro- 
gram of  my  own  .  .  .  hopefully  it  can  be  legal 
at  the  same  time,  whereby  I  could,  you  know, 
demonstrate  these  things  to  my  children,  and 
controlled  conditions." 

He  added  that  he  did  not  Include  any  hard 
drugs  such  as  LSD  and  others  when  he  stated 
one  or  two  expyerlmental  uses  wouldn't  hurt. 
He  does  not  want  his  children  trying  that 
type  of  a  drug. 

Spotting  the  symptoms  of  drug  use  Is  fairly 
easy  .  .  .  but  can  iilso  be  very  deceptive.  One 
sign  is  usually  a  sudden  change  in  the  i>er- 
son's  life  pattern.  However,  that  change  can 
also  be  caused  by  the  normal  growing  stage 
...  the  desire  for  more  friends  and  a  more 
active  social  life.  If  your  children  or  some- 
one else  close  to  you  for  that  matter,  should 
suddenly  begin  wearing  dark  glasses  and 
long  sleeve  shirts  much  of  the  time,  you 
might  ask  a  few  questions.  The  dark  glasses 
lu-e  to  combat  the  light  let  In  by  highly  di- 
lated pupils  and  the  long  sleeves  can  be  used 
to  hide  needle  marks.  Again,  there  are  not 
sure-fire  tell-tale  signs  as  they  can  be  the 
result  of  any  number  of  causes.  Later  in  the 
series  we'll  learn  more  about  the  symptoms 
of  drug  abuse  and  what  to  do  about  them. 

Tomorrow,  a  deeper  look  Into  the  Aquarian 
Effort.  We  talked  earlier  with  coordinator 
Jim  Estabrook,  and  he  did  a  very  good  Job 
of  telling  us  what  the  staff  at  the  Aquarian 
House  does  .  .  .  but  tomorrow  we'll  learn 
more  about  the  operation  from  members  of 
that  staff.  You  won't  want  to  miss:  The 
Aquarian  Staff:   What  It's  Really  All  About. 

PROGRAM    NO.     5 

What's  it  like  working  at  Aquarian  House? 
To  find  out.  I  asked  the  people  who  work 
there.  Julie.  Tim,  Sid.  and  John  are  four 
of  the  people  who  work  in  various  capacities 
In  the  Aquarian  Effort.  I  asked  Julie  what 
her  Job  Is: 

"I'm  a  coiinselor.  What  does  that  mean? 
That  means  that  I  counsel  kids.  I  counsel 
parents.  Probation  Officers.  If  they're  in- 
volved. Social  Workers,  If  they're  Involved. 
I  do  one-to-one  counseling,  which  is  Just 
me  and  one  other  person,  and  I  do  one  to 
three  counseling,  which  is  usually  two 
parents  and  a  child." 

Julie  also  works  as  an  assistant  secre- 
tary in  the  Aquarian  House.  Tim  and  Sid 
both  answer  phones  .  .  .  that  sounds  easy 
enough  But  there's  a  catch  .  .  .  they  have 
to  talk  to  people  and  the  people  they  have 
to  talk  to  really  need  to  talk.  Sid  and  Tim 
answer  the  crisis  lines  .  .  .  they're  two  of 
the  people  who  handle  the  scores  of  calls 
from  people  needing  help.  Sid  also  does  some 
counseling  and  describes  his  duties  In  that 
role  as  similar  to  Julie's.  What  kind  of  calls 
come  into  Aquarian  House?  I  put  the  same 
question  to  Sid  and  Tim : 

(Sid)  "Well,  like  there's  generally  at  least 
one  or  two  people  who've  taken  a  lot  of  acid, 
or  taken  a  lot  of  some  sort  of  drugs  and 
they're  freaking  out  and  they  need  someone 
to  talk  to  or  jjosslbly  have  someone  come 
nut  to  be  with  him.  or  have  someone  bring 
them  down  to  the  House." 

(Tim)  "Yeah,  we  get  other  kinds  of 
calls  .  .  .  practically  all  night.  In  fact,  very 
frequently  the  calls  arent  even  really  that 
lmp>ortant  .  .  .  really  don't  even  Involve  that 
much  drugs  use  sometimes  .  .  .  get  all  tjrpes 
of  calls  .  .  .  calls  from  concerned  parents, 
parents  that  really  don't  know  how  to  ap- 
proach the  problem  with  their  children  .  .  . 
get  concerned  calls  from  kids  that  have 
dropped  acid  or  something  and  are  freaking 
out  .  .  .  don't  know  really  the  technique  to 
going  through  an  acid  experience  ...  we 
get  calls  from  i>eople  that  have  gotten  ahold 
of  bad  drugs." 

There  are  many  Jobs  to  be  done  In  the 
Aquarian  Effort  and  not  all  of  them  are  done 
at  the  Hou.se.  John  told  me  what  he  does: 

"I  work  mainly  as  a  speaker  ...  I  go 
around  to  the  different  schools  along  with 


seven  other  people.  We  work  with  adminis- 
trators, faculty  and  students." 

I  asked  John  if  he  geared  his  attack  on 
drugs  differently  for  each  age  group.  He  said 
he  did,  so  I  asked  how  he  varied  the  attack: 

"Well  the,  of  course,  the  way  you  talk, 
you  can't  preach  to  a  high  school  student  or 
a  college  student  .  .  .  you  cant  scare  them 
like,  or  you  can't  really  p)oint  out  a  reality 
of  something  that,  they've  already  seen  a  lot 
of  this,  whereas  younger  kids  haven't,  and 
so  this  makes  a  big  impression  on  them  when 
you  can  show  them  some  of  the  real  terrible 
things  that  can  happen  and  mess  up  some- 
one's life  .  .  .  the  horrors  of  drugs." 

John  said  that  the  message  usually  gets 
across  ...  if  not  all  of  those  he  talks  to, 
at  least  to  some.  There's  a  lot  more  to  the 
Aquarian  Effort,  and  youll  learn  about  It 
soon.  Tomorrow,  a  look  at  another  place  for 
former  addlcu  .  .  .  Synanon  House.  We'll 
listen  to  several  former  users  describe  what 
it  was  like  .  .  .  and  still  Is  for  some. 

PROGRAM     NO.    6 

What's  the  world  of  drugs  really  like? 
What's  It  like  to  be  hooked  on  some  form  of 
narcotic?  One  of  the  best  places  to  find  the 
answers  to  questions  like  that  Is  at  Synanon 
House.  In  talking  with  these  people  from 
Synanon.  a  place  for  former  addicts,  and 
Mendocino  State  Hospital  and  Awareness 
House,  we  learn  some  interesting  .  .  .  but  un- 
pleasant .  .  .  things  about  drug  use. 

What  do  you  think  about  when  you  think 
of  drtigs?  Maybe  the  carefree,  floating  feeling 
sensation  of  being  high?  Here's  a  former  user 
who  says  people  think  about  the  wrong 
things: 

"I  think,  ah,  when  people  hear  about 
drugs,  ah,  some  of  them  some  of  the  time 
may.  ah.  may  think  about  Jazz  music  or  rock 
music  or  hipsters,  uh,  or  something  like  that. 
They  don't  think  about  the  suicide  at- 
tempts .  .  .  they  don't  see  the  pawn  shops  .  .  . 
they  don't  see  sleeping  in  subways  .  .  .  they 
don't  think  of  overdoses  on  roof  tops  . .  ,  they 
don't  think  of  being  chased  by  the  cops  .  .  . 
they  don't  think  of  feeling  like  a  spy  In  an 
enemy  country  all  the  time  .  .  .  they  dont 
feel  the  total  alienation  .  .  .  they  don't  feel, 
ah.  the  total  despair  .  .  .  and,  ah.  that's  drug 
addiction." 

These  two  men  discussed  the  problems  of 
drug  addiction  and  had  some  comments  on 
what  it's  like  to  try  quitting: 

(1st  voice)  "Before  you  take  acid  you  can 
say,  'Well,  I  can  take  It  or  I  can  leave  it.'  and 
It's  true.  But  after  you've  taken  it  for  a  while 
something  subtle  happ>ens  In  your  mind  and 
it  becomes  very  Important  to  you  and  you 
can't  Just  take  It  or  leave  It  anymore." 

(2nd  voice)  "A  kind  of  an  example  Is  that 
every  dope  flend  living  down  there  in  the 
grutter  says,  "I  can  stop  tomorrow,"  you  know? 
They  break  up  their  outfits.  They  break  up 
all  the  paraphernalia,  you  know,  g^lve  their 
dope  away  and  everything  but  then  they're 
back  the  next  day  sniveling  for  it.  you  know? 
They  can.  they  all  say,  'I  can  stop'  but  none 
of  them  do." 

(1st  voice)  "But,  that's  not  even  there,  you 
know?  Like  me.  we  know  kids  right  here  In 
the  early  days  that  used  to  come  here  and 
say  ...  in  fact,  I  remember  a  girl  once  com- 
ing and  saying.  'I'm  tired  of  speed,  you  know, 
I  can't  take  It  any  more,  I'm  going  crazy,' 
and  she  gave  me  a  needle  that  was  broken. 
■Here's  my  broken  needle."  You  know.  .  .  . 
You'd  think  she  could  stop,  you  know?  But 
It  wasn't  so  easy,  It  wasn't  so  easy.  You  Just 
can't  turn  .  .  .  dope  Isn't  something  yoti  cem 
turn  on  and  turn  off.  It  doesn't  work  that 
way." 

It's  not  a  pleasant  feeling  to  get  the  Idea 
you're  being  chased  or  followed  wherever  you 
go.  But  that's  the  feeling  that  many  addicts 
say  follows  them  everywhere.  This  man  tells 
what  It  was  like  for  blm  .  .  .  and  Is  like  for 
others : 

"But.  really  what  I've  seen  .  .  .  I've  seen 
the  end  result  like  some  paranoid,  crazy  f)eo- 
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pie  who  see  police  and  enemies  underneath 
rugs  and  people  talking  to  them  inside  their 
heads,  you  know.  I've  seen  this  and  it's  scary. 
Then  I  saw  the  one  guy  at  the  hospital  who, 
when  he  fir.st  came  in  was  talking  to  giraffes, 
you  know,  and  things  and.  and.  uh  .  .  ." 

(2nd  voice)  "That's  the  guy  that  hung 
himself?" 

(1st  voice  I  "Yeh,  yeh,  he  shaved  his  hair 
and  hung  himself." 

The  world  of  drugs  as  some  addicts  see  It. 
I'm  not  trying  to  tell  you  every  person  who 
uses  drugs  will  express  the  views  you've  Just 
heard.  The  point  is;  do  you  want  to  risk  be- 
ing one  of  those  who  does?  The  feeling  of 
persecution,  the  horrible  need  for  a  "fix" 
whenever  the  body  cries  out.  and  many  other 
facts  of  drug  add'tctlon.  All  the  people  you 
Just  listened  to  were  older  people.  But  that's 
not  always  the  case  ...  In  fact,  these  days  It's 
all  too  often  the  opposite.  Tomorrow  a  look 
at  the  shock  of  today:  Drugs  in  Schools  .  .  . 
The  Young  Are  the  Victims. 

PROGRAM    NO.  7 

A  drug  epidemic  Is  sweeping  the  Na- 
tion .  .  .  and  Its  level  of  penetration  is  splral- 
ing  down  into  the  ranks  of  the  elementary 
schools.  Recently  a  12-year  old  New  York  boy 
told  of  supporting  his  heroin  habit  by  sell- 
ing his  drugs  to  schoolmates  and  other 
children.  The  testimony  was  shocking  and 
had  the  state  assemblyman  from  the  boy's 
district  In  tears  before  it  was  over.  The  situ- 
ation Isn't  Just  m  New  York,  though.  Look 
right  around  you,  because  the  problem  of 
drug  abuse  Is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds 
right  here  In  Sacramento. 

All  through  California  the  problem  con- 
tinues to  spiral  with  no  real  relief  In  sight. 
Drug  education  programs  are  in  abun(Sance. 
yet  the  drugs-use  rate  continues  to  go  up. 
Deaths  or  permanent  disabling  of  small 
youngsters  continues,  yet  the  rate  continues 
to  go  up.  Parents  become  more  aware  and 
talk  to  their  children  about  It,  yet  the  rate 
continues  to  go  up.  Why?  Over  and  over,  that 
single  word  question  Is  asked  .  .  .  why?  It's 
asked  by  concerned  citizens,  by  State  and 
National  politicians  and  by  a  mother  or 
father  identifying  the  body  of  their  son  or 
daughter  at  a  morgue  ...  a  morgue  In 
New  York,  at  a  morgue  in  Denver,  at  a 
morgue  In  Reno,  or  at  a  morgue  In  Sacra- 
mento. A  local  girl  .  .  .  fifteen  years  old  .  .  . 
is  on  several  drugs.  When  asked  to  be  specific, 
she  says : 

■Marijuana  .  .  .  and  it's  been  mixed  with 
different  things  such  as  cocaine  and  opium 
and  acid." 
Why  drugs? 

"Well.  I  was  curious  to  see  what  it  would  be 
like  and  after  I  started.  I  liked  It  because 
It  made  me  really  relaxed  and  happy." 

Did  you  find  that  you  had  to  take  more 
drugs  as   your   body   built   resistance? 

"No.  but  I  did  ...  I  found  that  I  wanted 
more  because  it  would  make  me  feel  good, 
and  so  I  Just  wanted  more  but  I  could  stop 
because   I  did   for  a  period   of   time." 

This  girl  claims  she  didn't  need  more  In 
one  breath,  then  says  she  wanted  more  in  the 
next.  This  girl  is.  of  course,  not  the  t>-pical 
high  school  student.  Not  every  teenager  you 
see  walking  down  the  street  is  on  some  drug. 
The  problem  is,  too  many  of  them  are.  In  this 
report  I  claimed  drug.s  are  spreading 
tliroughout  the  Sacramento  Area  So.  I  asked 
the  girl  ...  is  it  easy  to  get  drugs  in 
Sacramento? 

"Yeh.  you  can  almost  get  it  anywhere  at  all 
in  the  community  .  .  .  you  can  go  to  a 
snack  bar  ...  or  a  hamburger  stand  ...  or 
you  can  get  It  at  school  or  almost  any  place  " 
Almost  anyplace  .  .  .  even  at  a  school. 
Parents,  don't  yoti  think  It's  time  to  start 
talking  to  youT  children?  Don't  think  your 
kids  aren't  subjected  to  pressure  to  try  such 
things  as  marijuana.  LSD.  and  others.  And 
don't  think  it  can't  be  you  asking  "why" 
someday.  Once  again,  I'm  going  to  stress  this 
fact:   you  must  not  try  to  scare  your  chil- 


dren when  talking  about  drugs.  Discuss  the 
situation  u-ith  them  in  a  calm  manner.  Let 
them  ask  questions  and  ask  some  yourself. 
The  lines  of  communication  are  important. 

Jim  Estabrook,  the  Director  of  the 
Aquarian  Efford  here  In  Sacramento  told 
me: 

"In  many  cases  we  find  out  that  a  lack  of 
communication  between  the  parent  and  the 
child  has  contributed  a  great  deal  to  the 
whole  problem  and  we  get  together  with  the 
parent  and  the  child  and  act  as  an  inter- 
mediary to  help  that  kind  of  communication 
start  to  help  a  really  honest  kind  of  com- 
munication to  begin  again.  Once  that's  hap- 
pened, that's  about  50Tc  of  the  problem." 

That's  the  word  from  Jim  Estabrook  .  .  . 
you've  got  to  communicate  with  your  chil- 
dren or  you'll  lose  them  .  .  .  regardless  of 
the  subject. 

PROGRAM    NO      8 

Heroin  .    .    .    the  "Big  H "  .    .    .    the  last 
report  .    .    .   the  final  step.  Heroin  addiction, 
right  this  moment,  is  costing  you  money.  If 
you're  on  the  stuff,  it's  costing  you  more,  but 
I'm  talking  about  you  and  me  .    .    .   average 
tax-paying  citizens.  A  big  bundle  of  money 
Is  being  si)ent  every  year  on  law  enforcement 
aimed  solely  at  the  problem  of  heroin  selling 
and  use.  We  also  pay  for  It  In  other  ways.  If 
you've  ever  been  held  up  or  had  your  house 
burglarized,    it's    very    possible    you    helped 
"contribute"    to    an    addict's    fund.    Heroin 
addiction  Is  very  expensive  ...    it  can  cost 
a    hundred    dollars    a    day    ...     or   even 
more  .    .   .   for  a  single  addict  to  support  his 
habit.  Heroin  Is  one  of  the  ugliest  of  all  the 
drugs.    Constant    use    requires    larger    and 
larger  doses  .    .    .    until  eventually,  one  of 
them  Is  fatal.  First  of  all.  let's  get  one  point 
clear.  If  you  believe  90  Tr    of  all  kids  who 
smoke   marijuana   wiUl   end   up   on   heroin, 
you  are  wrong.  It's  estimated  that  less  than 
five    percent    of    people    who    smoke    "pot" 
eventually  end  up  on  heroin.  So.  don't  use 
that  as  an  argument  with  your  kids  when 
discussing  the  evils  of  marijuana.  You  could 
bring  up  the  fact  that  the  use  of  marijuana 
eventually  puts  them  in   the  environment 
that  leads  to   heroin,   but  again,  that   has 
nothing  to  do  with  using  marijuana  Itself. 
Today's  report  is  not  about  the  marijuana/ 
heroin   controversy,   however.   I'm   going  to 
talk  In  Just  a  moment  with  State  Senator 
Howard  Way  about  a  new  program  .   .   .  the 
Methadone   Program.   Methadone   Is   spelled 
m-e-t-h-a-d-o-n-e.  Despite  the  "e"  on  the 
end,  it  is  pronounced  meth-a-dawn.  A  highly 
successful  program  is  underway  in  Oregon, 
and  Senator  Way  thinks  it  could  work  Just 
as  well  In  California.  He  has  introduced  a 
bill  to  that  effect,  and  I  asked  him  to  ex- 
plain it: 

"My  bin,  as  we  now  have  It  framed,  will 
be  subject  to  some  changes  and  amendments 
as  we  go  along  to  meet  objections  which  we 
anticipate.  I  would  say  briefly  that  local 
communities  In  local  Mental  Health  Clinics 
under  the  Lanterman  Petris  Short  Provisions 
that  we  now  have  under  the  law  may  estab- 
lish methadone  maintenance  programs  un- 
der the  supervision  of  our  research  advisory 
panel  that  we  set  up  In  1968." 

People  from  law  enforcement,  medical, 
pharmaceutical,  educational,  and  other  pro- 
fessions are  represented  on  that  board.  I 
asked  Senator  Way  If  this  woiUd  be  like  the 
program  in  Oregon: 

"We're  going  to  do  ours  in  California  If 
this  bill  passes,  and  I'm  hoping  that  It 
will  .  .  .  still  on  the  local  level  with  the 
emphasis  on  people  remaining  In  the  home 
environment,  -shall  we  say.  and  being  on  out- 
patient ba=is.  Now  at  least  some  cf  Oregon's 
program  at  the  present  time  is  on  an  in- 
patient basis." 

Methadone  does  not  cure  heroin  addiction, 
by  the  way.  Methadone  is  strictly  a  synthetic 
substitute"  drug.  The  only  differences  are: 
(!>  it  costs  about  lOc*  a  day  Instead  of  $50 
or  $70,  and  (2)  it  seems  to  have  no  harmful 


effects.  The  programs  now  being  tried  here 
In  the  state  are  called  methadone  mainte- 
nance programs  .  .  .  Senator  Way  explains 
further : 

"We  take  the  hard-core  heroin  addict  who 
has  been  using  heroin  for  at  least  two  years, 
and  some  other  people  in  our  clinics  have 
been  using  It  for  as  much  as  17  years.  If  you 
can  imagine  It.  Then  we  establish  In  a  very, 
very  controlled  atmosphere,  a  level  at  which 
this  heroin  addict  finds  that  he  no  longer 
needs  heroin  and  then  we  maintain  this 
dally  dose  of  methadone  which  is  taken  in- 
cidentally, orally  .  .  .  usually  in  the  clinics 
be  visited.  In  the  artificial  orange  drink 
Tang,  and  the  patient  just  drinks  It."" 

Methadone  is  one  of  the  most  successful 
attempts  to  at  least  control  the  problem  of 
heroin  abuse.  Tomorrow,  Senator  Way  will 
explain  a  few  more  points  about  Methadone. 

PROGRAM    NO.    9 

Methadone  .  .  still  in  an  experimental 
stage,  it  has  proven  successful  so  far  on  a 
wide-spread  basis  in  Oregon  and  on  a  lim- 
ited basis  here  In  California.  Methadone  Is 
for  heroin  users,  but  it  does  not  cure  their 
addiction.  It  is  not  a  miracle  cure  for  the 
drug  problem.  It  i.<:  simply  a  synthetic  sub- 
stitute drug  that  fills  the  need  for  heroin 
at  a  minute  fraction  of  the  cost  and  with 
no  harmful  after-effects.  I  talked  with  State 
Senaor  Howard  Way  about  methadone  be- 
cause he  has  a  bill  before  the  upper  house 
making  It  legal  to  use.  under  certain  clinical 
conditions.  I  asked  him  If  he  could  explain 
methadone  In  understandable  terms: 

"I  hope  I  can  .  .  .  methadone  Is  a  syn- 
thetic drug  ...  an  opiate  .  .  .  the  technical 
name  is  methadone  hydrochloride  .  .  .  it's 
manufactured,  and  it's  been  used  In  America 
for  medicine  profession,  medical  profession, 
for  many,  many  years." 

Way  told  me  that  many  of  the  people  on 
heroin  are  husb€uid-wlfe  teams  and  the  pic- 
ture of  how  they  make  the  money  to  support 
their  habit  Is  not  very  pretty.  It  is.  of  course. 
a  life  of  crime  and  hiding.  But  methadone 
eliminates  that  situation.  Way  said  the  drug 
is  taken  In  a  mixed  artificial  fruit  drink  .  .  . 
and  he  added : 

"He  comes  every  day  and  keeps  this  level 
that  has  been  established  which.  In  his  par- 
ticular case,  eliminates  the  need  for  the 
heroin  that  he  has  been  taking  every  day. 
This.  then,  enables  him  the  effects  of  metha- 
done are  such  that  he  can  lead  a  useful  life. 
and  in  an  amazing  number  of  cases  he  Is  able 
to  hold  down  a  Job  .  .  .  Interestingly  enough, 
many  of  the  addicts  are  husband  and  wfe. 
and  in  a  case  that  I  know  pyersonally,  they 
had  children  and  they  were  having  to  hustle 
a  habit  that  was  costing  between  the  two  of 
them  $150.00  a  day  .  .  .  and  on  the  metha- 
done program,  they  were  each  gainfully  em- 
ployed after  about  6  months  .  .  .  taking  care 
of  their  children  again,  and  leading  a  con- 
structive life." 

In  Oregon,  the  program  is  so  successful 
that  they  had  to  invoke  a  residency  require- 
ment. And  most  of  the  out-of -staters  trying 
to  get  into  the  program  were  from  ...  of  all 
places  .  .  .  California.  I  asked  Senator  Way 
if  he  envisioned  the  need  for  residency  re- 
quirements in  our  State: 

"It  would  be  my  hope  that  we  would  move 
into  this  program  in  an  experimental  way 
and  I  think  we've  gone  far  enough  now  with 
our  4  experimental  clinics  to  know  that,  or 
to  see  that  we  have  a  program  here  that  may 
bring  some  constructive  results  and  It  would 
be  my  hope  that  we  would  move  along  care- 
fully, still  with  a  control  program,  and  that 
we  would  do  it  for  Oallfomla  addicts  and 
particularly  for  addicts  in  their  home  areas 
and  so  I  would  see  It  being  confined  for  at 
least  some  time  to  Callfornians.  then  if  we 
have  to  establish  some  residency  require- 
ments, we  would." 

The  Senator's  bill  Is  working  Itfl  way 
through  the  long  legislative  process,  but  it 
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Is  given  a  pretty  good  chance  of  passage.  It  Is 
a  progressive  bill  and  It's  a  step  that  should 
be  taken  to  help  cope  with  the  problem  of 
drug  abuse. 

PROGRAM    NO.    10 

How  do  you  reach  the  kids  ...  I  mean 
the  little  ones.  Do  you  realize  that  drug  use 
starts  in  schools  today  as  low  as  the  first 
grade?  Tliat's  right,  the  first  grade!!  Oh  sure, 
it's  most'.y  a  few  Isolated  cases,  but  isn't  that 
how  everything  starts?  So.  how  do  you  varn 
the  children  of  the  possible  dangers  always 
there  when  using  drugs?  SomeMmes,  it's  by  an 
unintentional  and  somewhat  tragic  method. 
Mrs.  Reese  called  me  yesterd:iy  to  talk  about 
drugs  because  she  Is  affected  by  them  to  the 
ultimate.  One  of  her  sons  is  now  serving  time 
at  a  Juvenile  Jail  because  of  drugs  ...  he 
was  caught  trying  to  steal  them  from  a  drug 
store  He  wrote  a  letter  to  his  little  brother 
and  Mrs  Reese  offered  to  read  part  of  that 
leTtcr  on  the  air.  She  told  me  the  boy  WTltlng 
Is  17  .  .  .  the  little  one  is  11: 

•'Well.  Steve.  I  want  to  tell  you  something. 
All  of  this  that  has  happened  to  me  should 
teach  you  a-lesoon.  Steve.  I'm  In  here  because 
I  was  taking  drugs,  and  when  people  are 
taking  drugs  their  minds  get  messed  up  and 
they  dont  know  what  they  are  doing  half 
the  time  .  .  .  and  that  is  why  I  did  what  I 
did.  I  don't  know  If  mommy  or  daddy  told 
you  or  not.  but  1  broke  Into  a  drug  store  and 
W8a  stealing  drugs,  and  I  got  caught  by  the 
police,  and  that  Is  why  I  am  going  to  get 
sent  away.  'When  I  get  out.  I  want  to  come 
home  and  get  help  and  spend  time  with  the 
family.  Steve,  all  I  can  say  Is  I  hope  this 
never  happens  to  you." 

The  Aquarian  Effort  people  are  about  the 
best  people  who  could  ever  teach  your  chil- 
dren about  drug  abuse  .  .  .  they've  been 
there  themselves  and  know  what  it's  really 
all  about.  John  Salmon,  one  of  the  former 
users  now  at  the  Aquarian  House.  Is  one  of 
the  lecturers.  He  goes  to  schools,  businesses, 
and  other  groups  and  tells  them  about  the 
problems  of  drug  abuse.  I  asked  John  what  he 
tells  the  people  he  lectures  to.  particularly 
the  small  ones: 

"Well,  we  don't  try  to  say  how  bad  drugs 
are  ...  we  don't  say  this  Is  bad  .  .  .  that's 
bad.  We  p>olnt  out  the  realities  .  .  .  what  it 
can  lead  to  .  .  .  what  It  has  led  to  for  many 
people.  How  you're  giving  up  everything  .  .  . 
everything  you've  ever  worked  for  .  .  .  thought 
of  .  .  .  hoped  for  in  your  life  ...  is  being 
given  up  when  you  get  involved  In  drugs  .  .  . 
especially  In  heavy  drug  use.  because  you 
lose  the  respect  of  anyone  who  means  any- 
thing to  you.  and  you  usually  lose  respect  for 
yourself  .  .      almost  alirays." 

Earlier.  I  played  part  of  a  conversation 
with  Mrs.  Reese,  whose  17  year  old  son  had 
been  arrested  on  a  drug  charge.  I'd  like  to 
play  more  of  the  conversation  now: 

"That's  the  portion  of  the  letter  that  broke 
my  11  year  old  boy  up,  and  like  I  say.  If 
there's  no  help  for  my  boy  when  he  comes 
home,  then  there's  no  hope  " 

(Mike)  You  feel  that  there's  some  hope  .  .  . 
what  eroup  was  that? 

■'The  Aquarian  Effort." 

(Mike)  What  have  they  done  so  far  that 
would  lend  you  this  hop>e? 

■Well,  they  are  going  to  go  see  my  .son  .  .  . 
he  Is  at  the  Boy's  Ranch,  and  they're  going 
to  plve  him  an  Idea  of  the  prottram  and  how 
they  can  help  him  when  he  comes  home,  and 
like  I  say.  when  a  boy  Is  locked  up,  he  isn't 
getting  help  .  .  like  the  Aquarian  Effort  can 
work  with  him  and  help  him  with  this  de- 
sire, and  we  do  have  to  have  the  Aquarian's 
to  work  with  our  children." 

Isn't  it  time  for  you  to  start  teaching  your 
kids? 

PROGRAM    NO.    !1 

Recently  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  Sacramento 
County  Mental  Health  Sen-ice  Center.  Colin 
Berry's  official  title  Is  Drug  Abuse  Program 
Consultant  for  the  Sacramento  County  Men- 


tal Health  Services.  The  position  Is  prac- 
tically bigger  than  him.  I  asked  about  drug 
abuse  and  mental  health: 

"I  think  that  basically,  drug  abuse  has 
traditionally  been  looked  at  as.  as  a  law 
enforcement  problem,  as  a  problem  of  crim- 
inal activity,  and  I  think  that  people  are 
becoming  to  realize  more  and  more  that  drug 
abuse  Is  really  not  a,  a  criminal  kind  of 
problem,  but  rather  a  mental  health  kind  of 
problem." 

Jerry  PUmier  Is  the  Chief  of  Psychiatric 
Social  Work  at  the  Center.  His  Job  involves 
him  in  nearly  all  phases  of  the  problem,  ex- 
cept for  a  lot  of  direct  contact  with  the 
situation  on  a  grass  roots  level.  His  Job  as 
Chief  of  the  Division  keeps  him  hopping  .  .  . 
but  he,  of  course,  knows  what  his  people 
are  doing.  So.  I  asked  him  how  his  Job  re- 
lates to  the  problem  of  drug  abuse  In  the 
country: 

"When  I  first  came  to  this  program.  I  spent 
a  lot  of  time  working  in  the  crisis  clinic  ini- 
tially, and  there  I  was  quite  Impressed  with 
the  high  Incidents  of  young  kids,  young 
adolescents,  young  adults,  who  would  come 
Into  the  crl?ls  clinic  either  from  an  over- 
dose of  drags  or  clearly  having  some  sort 
of  drug-related  problem.  I  think  the  thing 
that  Impressed  me  the  most  about  Drug 
Abuse  in  this  county  has  been  probably,  the 
startling  and  high  incidents  of  hard  nar- 
cotic abuse  In  the  county.  Colin  might  want 
to  throw  In  something  here,  but  the  statis- 
tics that  I've  heard  anyway,  that  have  some 
out  of  our  program  is  that  there  are  some- 
thing like  5-600  probable  hard  narcotics 
users  In  the  county  .  .  which  Is  a  pre'ty 
high  proportion  for  the  size  of  Sacramento 
County.  I  would  think." 

(Colin)  "I  think  that's  a  conservative  es- 
timate." Colin  Berry  has  worked  closely  with 
a  number  of  drug  abuse  programs  along  the 
same  line  .  .  .  but  not  as  extensive  ...  as  the 
Aquarian  Effort.  Based  on  the  contact  he's 
had  with  them  thus  far.  what  Is  his  Impres- 
sion of  their  work? 

"My  Initial  reaction  and  on-going  reaction 
I  think,  is  that  they  offer  a  very  effective 
program  for  reaching  young  people  and  any- 
body, you  know,  who's  involved  in  use  and 
abuse  of  drugs  ...  of  helping  them  under- 
stand the  negative  aspects  of  that  kind  of  a 
life  style  and  method  of  dealing  with  them- 
selves, and  with  the  environment,  and  for 
helping  them  find  some,  as  they  say,  positive 
alternatives  to  a  life -style  that  involves  the 
use  and  abuse  of  drugs." 

Jerry  Plummer  also  had  some  things  to 
say  about  the  Aquarian  Effort: 

"We're  Instrumental  In  referring  patients 
to  the  Aquarian  Effort.  I  know  that  Colin  has 
been  Involved,  and  probably  pretty  sig- 
nificantly in  referring  calls  that  he  gets  too. 
maybe  to  the  Aquarian  Effort,  or  to  any  one 
of  several  community  agencies  In  and  about 
town  who  also  help  to  treat  the  drug  abuse 
patient." 

PROGRAM     NO.    12 

The  Sacramento  Area  Mental  Health  Cen- 
ter .sees  what  happens  when  people  abuse 
drugs  .  .  .  and  sometimes,  what  causes  the 
drug  abuse  In  the  first  place.  The  Chief  of 
Psychiatric  Social  Work  at  the  Center  Is 
Jerry  Plummer.  An  amiable,  articulate  man. 
Plummer  knows  his  business  well.  I  asked 
him  If  he  felt  that  any  of  the  i>eople  who 
came  In  for  treatment  at  his  center  might 
have  had  their  mental  problems  caused  by 
their  drug  usage: 

"I'm  sure  that  there  are  a  number  of  sit- 
uations like  that,  I  think  here  though,  my 
own  professional  bias  comes  out  that  I  don't 
think  that  anyone  who  Is  really  pretty 
healthy  emotionally  has  the  need  to  even 
experiment  with  drugs." 

He  added  that  you  also  run  Into  the  prob- 
lem of  "what"  .  .  .  what  Is  a  drug?  "What  Is 
health? 

"I  smoke  a  pipe  .  .  .  It's  a  drug,  and  I  con- 


sider myself  healthy,  so  why  am  I  doing  that, 
you  know?  We  could  go  from  there  to  'you 
like  Scotch'  O.K  .  .  .  watch  It  ...  to  aspirin 
...  to  anything  else." 

Colin  Berry  Is  the  Drug  Abuse  Program 
Consultant  for  the  Center.  He  disagreed 
slightly  with  Doctor  Plummer  in  that  he  feels 
there  is  more  than  enters  the  situation  than 
being  healthy.  He  said; 

•The  social  presiiiro  on.  particularly  young 
people  today,  to  experiment  with  drugs  is  so 
great  that  I'm  kind  of,  I  question  somebody's 
healthiness  if  they  aren't  at  least  very  very 
curious  about  trying  drugs  .  .  .  particularly 
young  people  because  I  think  there's  so  much 
pressure  on  kids  today  to,  you  know,  smoke  a 
little  weed,  to  pop  a  little  barbs,  to.  you 
know.  etc.  And  I  think  it's  very  common. 
p:irtlcularly  LSD  which  Is  a  drug  where 
there's  no  way  of  predicting  whether  you'll 
have  a  good  trip  or  a  bad  trip.  Nobody's 
figured  out  when  you  have  good  trips  and 
bad  trips  on  LSD.  and  I  would  say  that  It's 
very  easy  for  somebody  who  seems  to  be 
healthy  emotionally  mentally,  to  try  some 
acid  exf>erimentally  and  end  up  with  a  lot 
of  problems  because  of  it.  emotionally.  " 

Both  of  the  men  see  the  Center  working 
closely  with  the  Aquarian  Effort.  Already 
there  Is  a  sort  of  cross-referral  system  going 
where  each  operation  refers  patients  to  the 
other.  The  Center  can  provide  the  counseling 
on  an  "educated"  professional  level,  but  the 
Aquarian  Effort  people  are  also  professional 
...  to  a  different  degree.  They've  been  on  the 
stuff  .  .  .  they  know  what  they're  talking 
about  ,  .  .  they  know  how  it  Is.  not  how  It's 
supposed  to  be.  As  Jim  Estabrook  once  told 
an  Aquarian  worker  .  .  .  "You've  got  your 
Ph.D.  in  drugs." 

PROGRAM     NO.      13 

The  people  who  work  at  the  Aquarian 
House  have  been  there  .  .  .  they  know  the 
drug  scene  Inslde-out  because  of  their  own 
experiences.  It  isn't  a  very  pretty  picture 
they  paint  when  telling  their  stories,  but  it's 
graphic,  honest,  and  colorful.  I  talked  with 
four  members  of  the  Sacramento  Aquarian 
House  and  asked  them  what  it  was  like  han- 
dling the  calls  and  doing  the  counseling. 
More  specifically.  I  asked  John  If  he  could 
relate  his  own  experiences  to  those  with 
whom  he  talked: 

"Always  .  .  .  not  always  .  .  .  very  often. 
I  relate,  I  see  many  kids  going  through  what 
I  went  through,  and  heading  exactly  where 
I  was  headed  and  where  I  got.  It's  a  very 
scary  thing  for  me  because  I  never  want  to 
be  back  there  ag.iin,  and  I  never  want  to  see 
anybody  there  ...  I  Just  .  .  .  everytlme 
I  think  about  it.  It  Just  makes  me  shake  all 
over." 

I  also  talked  with  one  of  the  female  coun- 
selors at  the  house  .  .  Julie.  She.  too,  has 
been  the  route  when  it  comes  to  drug  abuse 
and  she  now  tries  to  straighten  out  other 
people  headed  that  way.  I  asked  her  also 
If  she  could  relate  her  drug  problems  to  those 
who  came  In  for  counseling: 

"It's  definitely  weird  .  .  .  weird  experi- 
ence, you  know,  to  see  .  .  .  for  me  to  .see.  a 
young  girl  come  In  who's  maybe  been  In- 
volved with  drugs  for  a  year  or  two  and 
then  I  think  back  about  seven  years  ago 
when  I  was  where  she  is  at  now,  where  I 
was,  and  It's  so  ...  it  hurts,  ...  It  makes 
you  want  to  say  'Hey  ...  I  was  there'  you 
know,  because  you  can't  tell  them  that, 
because  they  can't,  you  know,  they,  .  .  . 
there's  nothing  for  them  to  relate  to.  You 
feel  like  Just  taking  them  and  shaking  them 
and  saying  'look  what  you're  getting  Into!' 
But  you  can't  do  that." 

Julie  added  the  only  thing  you  can  do  Is 
try  to  work  with  the  people  and  try  to  help 
them.  I  put  the  same  question  to  Sid:  What's 
It  like  working  with  people  who  have  the 
same  problems  that  you  may  have  had  Just 
a  while  ago?: 

"A  lot  of  the  situations  are  like  when,  you 
remember  back  when  there  was  a  time  when 
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I  thought  drugs  were  really  happening,  like 
I  really  enjoyed,  you  know,  dropping  acid 
or  hitting  speed,  but  you  know,  you  can't 
see  into  the  future  to  see,  you  know,  what 
the  effects  are  going  to  be  and  it's  pretty 
drastic." 

And  finally,  Tim  added  his  comments  on 
the  subject: 

"Yeah,  you  see  the  same  symptoms  that 
you've  gone  through  as  an  Individual  prac- 
tically every  day  you  see  the  people,  very 
depressed  people,  who  can  see  no  solutions 
to  their  problems,  no  alternatives,  going 
through  the  exact  same  things  we've  gone 
through.  I've  gone  through,  and  you  know, 
in  a  way,  it's  really  helpful  to  you  as  a 
counselor  to  know  precisely  what  the  person 
Is  going  through  and  the  type  of  things  that 
are  going  to  upset  them  and  what's  not 
going  to  upset  them,  and  show  them  how  to 
handle  them." 

These  people  are  pros  .  .  .  they  really  know 
what  It's  all  about  and  they  know  that  drug 
use  ...  or  really,  drug  abuse  ...  Is  not  where 
It's  at.  Not  at  all. 

PBOOBAM    NO.     14 

This  Is  the  final  chapter  In  this  series.  If  It 
prompted  you  to  contribute  a  dollar  to  the 
Aquarian  Effort,  if  It  made  you  talk  with 
your  children  for  ten  minutes  about  drugs,  If 
you're  on  drugs  and  it  made  you  think  about 
what  you  might  be  doing  to  yourself  .  .  .  even 
for  Just  a  few  seconds  .  .  .  then  my  mission 
Is  at  least  partially  accomplished.  I  really 
tried  not  to  preach  .  .  .  sometimes  I  didn't 
succeed  in  that  effort,  but  I  think  for  the 
most  part  I  was  successful.  Today.  I  Just  want 
to  summarize  a  few  things  and  repeat  a  few 
others.  From  the  educational  point  of  view, 
It's  important  to  say  again  one  of  the  things 
I've  been  saying  for  the  last  two  weeks  .  .  . 
don't  preach  to  your  kids.  You've  got  to  talk 
with  them  .  .  .  not  talk  to  them  .  .  .  about  the 
problems  of  drug  abuse.  It's  not  easy  to 
watch  your  kids  all  the  time  and,  for  that 
matter,  you  really  shouldn't.  That's  why  It  is 
so  important  to  keep  the  lines  of  communica- 
tion open.  One  mother  who  possibly  dldnt, 
called  me  and  read  part  of  a  letter  her  17- 
year-old  son  had  written  to  his  11 -year-old 
brother.  She  told  me  It  broke  her  little  boy 
up  .  .  .  and  she  was  near  tears  as  she  told  me 
about  it.  Don't  let  it  happen  to  you.  Estab- 
lish a  dialogue  with  your  kids  and  keep  It 
running.  During  the  programs  we  heard  two 
people  .  .  .  one  a  parent  of  today,  the  other 
the  parent  of  tomorrow  .  .  .  tell  how  they  do 
and  would  handle  the  situation.  Both  said 
they  prefer  to  talk.  That  really  Is  the  answer. 

Now  what  if  you're  a  young  person.  You've 
got  a  problem  all  your  own.  Colin  Berry  at 
the  Mental  Health  Department  brought  up 
what  I  consider  a  legitimate  point  when  he 
said  all  kids  are  naturally  curious  and  under 
a  lot  of  pressure  from  the  friend  to  try  drugs. 
It's  up  to  you  if  you  do  .  .  .  but  before  you 
do,  why  not  call  the  people  at  the  Aquarian 
House.  They  wont  fill  you  full  of  "scare 
stories"  about  drugs  .  .  .  that's  not  their 
policy.  They  will  tell  you  of  their  own  experi- 
ences .  .  .  the  good  times  they  had  with  the 
drugs,  and  then  the  not-so-good  times  that 
came  later  .  .  .  but  always  came.  You  are 
under  a  lot  of  pressure  to  try  things,  but  If 
you  talk  to  the  people  at  Aquarian  .  .  .  and 
really  listen  to  them  .  .  .  you'll  find  out  It's 
not  "where  It's  at."  Incidentally,  parents  can 
obtain  all  kinds  of  Information  .  .  .  and  In 
more  detail  than  I  had  time  to  go  into  .  .  . 
from  the  Aquarian  people.  You  don't  have  to 
be  hooked  on  something  to  turn  to  Aquarian. 

If  you  are  on  drugs  and  want  off,  or  at 
least  want  some  counseling,  then  call  Aquar- 
ian. Again,  they  don't  yell,  scream,  and 
preach.  They  talk  and  they  listen.  They  re- 
late and  they  level  with  you.  They  have  a 
special  clinic  at  the  County  Hospital  that 
can  help  you  .  .  .  and  with  no  fear  of  arrest 
or  prosecution.  If  you  get  high  and  are  hav- 
ing  a   rough   time   coming   down,   call    the 


Aquarian  House.  They'll  just  talk,  or  they'll 
send  someone  out  to  get   you. 

I  mentioned  only  the  Aquarian  Effort  for 
the  past  few  minutes  because  I  really  believe 
they  are  the  best  for  handling  the  situation 
Maybe  you  don't  agree:  there  are  other  places 
you  can  go.  Your  family  doctor  will  help 
you.  your  clergyman  can  talk  things  over 
with  you.  and  there  are  other  services  that 
can  help  you  If  you  want  any  further  In- 
formation, you  can  caU  the  Sacramento 
County  Medical  Center  Mental  Health  Serv- 
ices. Tell  them  your  problem  .  .  .  they'll  guide 
you  to  a  competent  organization.  But  it  prob- 
ably will  be  the  .Aquarian  Effort.  They  agree 
with  us  .  .  .  Aquarian  is  tops  when  it  comes 
to  handling  drug  abuse. 

This  is  the  last  program  In  the  series,  so 
now  especially,  I  would  like  to  hear  from 
you.  Tell  me  what  you  really  thought  about 
the  program  .  .  .  why  you  liked  It  or  why 
you  didn't.  It  helps  to  know  the  reasons, 
particularly  if  you  feel  something  was  left 
out.  Call  922-8851  or  write  "Drug  Abuse." 
KXOA,    355    Commerce    Circle.    Sacramento. 

This  series  .  .  .  "Drugs,  are  they  turning 
you  '  n.  or  turning  on  you."  has  been  brought 
to  you  by  South  Sacramento  Chrysler  Plym- 
outh. 6935  Stockton  Boulevard,  who  remind 
you  it's  not  too  late  to  support  the  Aquarian 
Effort.  This  is  Mike  Pulsipher  reporting. 


MORAL  ASPECTS  OF  VIETNAM  WAR 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  an 
interesting  article  entitled  "Is  Nurem- 
berg Coming  Back  to  Haunt  Us?",  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  James  B.  Reston.  Jr.,  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Saturday  Review  of  July  18. 

Mr.  Reston's  article  discusses  funda- 
mental issues  concerning  the  moral  as- 
pects of  the  Vietnam  war  in  the  light  of 
the  historical  precedents  of  the  war 
crimes  trials  following  World  War  II. 

He  asked:  "E>oes  the  kind  of  war  that 
we  are  flighting  in  Vietnam  make  Mylais 
inevitable?" 

He  went  on  to  state: 

No  Vietnam  veteran  Is  shocked  by  Mylal. 
He  knows  that  there  was  more  killing  at 
Mylal  than  elsewhere  but  that  It  was  not 
unique  in  our  search  and  destroy  operations. 
The  circle  of  responsibility  goes  beyond  Cal- 
ley  and  his  company.  (Not  that  the  criminal 
responsibility  need  be  larger.  A  crime  must 
have  its  direct  perpetrators.)  The  political, 
moral,  and  command  liability  will  remain 
unanswered  In  the  trials  of  those  now 
charged. 

The  relevant  area  of  consideration  is  the 
new  concept  of  Justice  that  the  United  States 
introduced  at  Nuremberg:  crimes  against 
humanity.  The  sheer  weight  of  death  and 
devastation  In  Vietnam  now  transcends  all 
political  discussions.  One  million  Vietnamese 
civilians  according  to  Senator  Edward  Ken- 
nedy have  become  casualties  of  war  since 
1965.  For  those  crimes  no  man — not  Calley, 
not  Westmoreland,  not  Johnson,  or  Nixon — 
stands  alone  in  the  dock,  but  the  whole 
American  Nation.  The  technology  that  Is  the 
American  wonder  at  home  Is  the  American 
horror  in  Vietnam.  The  American  people  have 
approved  of  Its  use  In  both  places. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Res- 
ton's  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  beini.  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Is    NtJKEMBERC    COMING    BaCK    TO    HAUNT    US? 

(By  James  B.  Reston.  Jr.) 
(Mylal  has  reopened  the  question  of  re- 
sponsibility for  war  crimes.  So  far  the  charges 
are  against  individual  "lawbreakers."  rather 
than  against  the  policymakers.) 

"If  certain  acts  In  violation  of  treaties  are 


crimes,  they  are  crimes  whether  the  United 
States  does  them  or  whether  Germany  does 
them,  and  we  are  not  prepared  to  lay  down 
a  rule  of  criminal  conduct  against  others 
which  we  would  be  unwilling  to  invoke 
against  ourselves." — Associate  Justice  Robert 
Jackson,  chief  prosecutor  at  the  Nuremberg 
Trials. 

This  statement  has  come  back  to  haunt  us. 
At  Mylal  on  March  16.  1968,  Charlie  Com- 
pany, First  Battalion,  Twentieth  Infantry. 
Eleventh  Brigade,  conducted  an  operation 
that  has  raised  fundamental  questions  about 
the  important  principles  of  international 
conduct  that  we  as  a  people  articulated  at 
the  close  of  World  War  II.  Can  we  face  the 
problems  of  command  responsibility,  policy 
responsibility,  and  cultural  responsibility? 
If  we  can,  where  then  does  the  blame  stop? 
Who  or  what  should  be  on  trial? 

Massacres  are  not  unprecedented  in  war: 
There  is  some  doubt  that  modern  war  can 
be  waged  without  them  But  the  Mylai  in- 
vestigation has  brought  the  matter  into  the 
realm  of  law,  and  law  progresses  by  prece- 
dent. 

Perhaps  the  most  pertinent  precedent  oc- 
curred on  February  16.  1945.  Early  on  that 
morning,  a  company  of  Japanese  troops  ar- 
rived in  the  Philippine  village  of  Taal  In 
Batangas  Province,  and  mounted  machine 
guns.  The  officers  questioned  the  villagers 
about  the  guerrillas  operating  in  the  area. 
When  they  got  no  answers,  they  fired  into 
the  hutches,  and  set  them  on  fire.  Later. 
villagers  were  herded  into  a  ravine  and  more 
than  200  were  killed  with  grenades  and  ma- 
chine guns.  The  same  pattern  was  followed 
in  the  adjacent  villages  of  San  Joee.  Rosarlo. 
Cuenca.  and  Bauan. 

The  context  of  these  massacres  is  Impor- 
tant. Four  months  earlier,  the  combined 
units  of  the  Third  Amphibious  Force  and 
the  U.S  Seventh  Fleet  landed  at  Leyte  Har- 
bor on  the  PhllUpplne  Island  south  of  Luzon. 
After  a  beachhead  was  established.  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur  waded  ashore  with  his 
famous  comment,  "By  the  grace  of  Almighty 
God  our  forces  stand  once  again  on  Phil- 
ippine soil."  Later  in  the  day.  in  a  radio 
broadcast,  he  appealed  to  the  Philippine  peo- 
ple: 

"As  the  lines  of  battle  roll  forward  to  bring 
you  within  the  zones  of  operations,  rise  and 
strike.  For  your  homes  and  hearths,  strike. 
For  future  generations  of  your  sons  and 
daughters,  strike.  In  the  home  of  your  sacred 
dead,  strike.  Let  no  arm  be  faint.  Let  every 
arm  be  steel.  The  guidance  of  Divine  God 
points  the  way.  Follow  in  his  name  to  the 
Holy  Grail  of  righteous  victory." 

And  strike  they  did.  The  American  invasion 
sparked  the  coordination  of  guerrilla  activi- 
ties throughout  the  Philippine  Islands.  By 
the  time  the  Americans  landed  on  Luzon 
(January  20.  1945)  the  guerrillas  were 
strongest  in  Batangas  Province,  the  south- 
w^estern  tip  of  that  island.  In  the  mountains 
outside  Taal.  two  divisions  of  American-sup- 
plied guerrillas  were  taking  shap>e.  This  force 
launched  attacks  on  Japanese  posts  and  sup- 
ply areas,  sabotaged  bridges  and  raU  lines, 
and  thus  presented  the  supreme  commander 
of  the  already  disintegrating  Japanese  forces 
In  the  Philippines,  General  Tomoyuki  Yama- 
shita,  with  a  formidable  problem. 

Shortly  after  the  Luzon  landings  began 
General  Yamashlta  had  issued  orders  to 
"suppress"  or  "mop  up"  the  guerrilla  activity 
In  the  Islands.  (It  was  this  order  that  formed 
the  basis  for  his  prosecution  as  a  war  crimi- 
nal a  year  later.)  In  Batangas.  however,  this 
was  not  easily  done.  The  mountainous  Jungle 
was  the  natural  habitat  for  a  growing  guer- 
rilla movement,  and  the  landings  of  Ameri- 
can forces  outside  Manila  in  January  put 
them  between  Batangas  and  General  Yama- 
shlta, who  had  fled  to  the  northern  town  of 
Bagulo.  This  vlrtuaUy  cut  Yamashlta 's  com- 
munications with  the  Batanges  command. 

Nonetheless,  having  been  told  that  the  sup- 
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pression  of  the  guerrillas  In  his  area  was  be- 
hind schedule,  the  commander  of  a  Batangas 
battaUon.  Colonel  rujlshlge.  In  an  attempt  to 
shut  oS  clvUlan  cooperation  with  the  guer- 
rUlas  began  a  campaign  of  suppression  that 
led  to  massacre,  rape,  and  torture.  An  Ameri- 
can prosecutor  waa  to  repeat  the  refrain  at 
a  trial  a  year  later:  "They  were  massacred— 
shall  we  say  suppressed  I*' 

The  relevance  of  the  Batangas  Province 
massacres  by  the  Japanese  In  January,  Feb- 
ruary and  March  1945  to  -he  Mylal  massacres 
by  Americans  twenty-three  years  later  lies 
not  80  much  In ''the  similarity  of  the  atroc- 
ities, but  rather  In  the  war  crimes  trials  that 
foUowed  the  Japanese  actions  and  the  prin- 
ciples that  evolved  from  those  trials.  For  not 
only  the  perpetrators  were  tried  for  these 
massacres,  but  also  General  Yamashlta  him- 
self As  the  first  major  Japanese  figure  to  be 
tried  after  the  American  victory  on  Septem- 
ber 2  1945.  General  Yamashlta  was  not 
charged  for  ordering  the  Batangas  massacres 
or  even  knowing  about  them,  but  simply  for 
falling  to  control  the  troops  under  hU  com- 
mand. 

■"■The  Accused.'  said  the  Indictment,  "a 
general  of  the  Imperial  Japanese  Army,  be- 
tween 9  October  44  and  2  Sept.  45.  at  Manila 
and  other  places  In  the  Philippine  Islands, 
while  commander  of  armed  forces  of  Japan  a: 
war  with  the  United  States  and  Its  allies, 
unlawfullv  disregarded  and  failed  to  dis- 
charge his  duty  as  commander  to  control  the 
operations  of  the  members  of  his  command, 
permitting  them  to  commit  brutal  atrocities 
and  other  high  crimes  against  the  people  of 
the  US.  and  of  its  allies  and  dependencies, 
particularly  the  Philippines,  and  he  (the  Ac- 
cused i   thereby  violated  the  laws  of  war," 

General  Yamashlta  s  trial  began  In  late 
October  1945.  barely  a  month  and  a  half  after 
V-J  Day.  The  prosecution  launched  its  c.ise 
by  parading  scores  of  witnesses  who  testified 
to  their  mistreatment  by  Japanese  troops, 
particularlv  in  Manila  and  In  Batangas  The 
Neic  York'  Times  reported  that  "The  court 
continued  to  hear  stories  of  so  many  atroci- 
ties that  people  Just  sat  dazed  in  their  seats." 
But  this  technique  (also  used  at  the  Bertrand 
Russell  war  crimes  held  in  Stocltholm  in  1967 
to  protest  American  bombing  in  Vietnam) 
was  to  be  expected  after  the  opening  state- 
ment of  the  US.  prosecutor.  Major  Kerr: 

•I  am  frank  to  say.  Sir,  that  this  case  will 
not  be  an  easy  one  to  hear,  nor  a  pleasant 
one  to  trv.  We  Americans  are  a  Christian  na- 
tion: we  are  even  a  sentlmenul  nation.  It 
certainlv  shocks  each  one  of  us  to  confront 
the  truly  horrible  acU  of  beings  in  the  form 
and  shape  of  man  that  we  must  present  to 
the  commission  In  this  proceeding  .  .  .  (We 
do  not]  select  instances  on  the  basis  that 
they  are  the  most  horrible,  the  most  nauseat- 
ing' that  might  be  presented  to  the  commis- 
sion If  we  bring  before  the  commission  a 
witness  in  a  stretcher,  permanently  muti- 
lated, physically  ruined  for  life.  It  is  not  be- 
cau>5e  we  are  endeavoring  to  Impress  the 
commission  through  the  use  of  shocking 
evidence:  it  is  simply  because  the  witness  has 
a  stcry  of  fp.ctual  Information  which  the 
commission  should  hear,  and  because  that 
witness  ...  is  a  competent  and  desirable 
exhibit  of  the  ruthlessness  of  those  who  con- 
quered the  Philippines." 

After  several  weeks  of  gruesome  tales  from 
Philippine  civilians,  the  trial  moved  to  cross- 
examine  the  principals  themselves  Cclcnel 
FuJ'.shlge.  the  commander  in  Batangas.  was 
questioned  about  the  killing  of  women  and 
children  and  readily  admitted  giving  orders 
to  kill  all  persons  who  opposed  the  Japanese 
"There  were  many  instances."  he  said,  "where 
women  bearing  arms  inflicted  considerable 
damages  to  my  forces  When  I  wa.s  In  an  auto- 
mobile, a  child  threw  a  hand  grenade  at 
me  ...  I  told  my  troops  that  If  they  were 
attacked  by  armed  women  and  children  that 
of  necessltv  .  .  .  they  must  be  combatted.  ' 
Technically,  Colonel  Pujlshlge  was  on  safe 


legal  ground.  The  Hague  Convention  No.  IV 
of  1907,  which  served  as  a  main  legal  prece- 
dent for  the  Yamashlta,  Tokyo,  and  Nurem- 
berg trials— as  It  will  In  the  Mylni  trials— 
supports  him:  "The  Inhabitants  of  a  terri- 
tory (says  Article  2)  which  has  not  been  oc- 
cupied, who,  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy, 
spontaneously  take  up  arms  to  resist  the 
Invading  troops  .  .  .  shall  be  regarded  as 
belligerents  If  they  carry  arms  openly  and 
If  they  respect  the  laws  and  customs  of  war." 
The  concept  of  command  responsibility, 
which  grew  out  of  the  Yamashlta  case,  car- 
ries culpability  beyond  complicity  In  atroci- 
ties. The  prosecutor  contended  only  that  the 
accused  must  have  known  about  atrocities 
because  they  were  so  widespread.  Just  as  the 
American  high  command  In  Vietnam  must 
have  suspected  atrocities  there.  However,  to 
the  prosecution  in  1945.  it  was  Immaterial 
if  Yiuniishita  knew  how  his  orders  were  being 
carried  out. 

•These  orders  from  Yamashlta  to  mop  up. 
'suppress'  the  guerrilla.<!."  said  Major  Kerr, 
"obviously  resulted,  in  the  Batangas  area,  in 
the  mass  killings  which  followed  some  time 
later.  Of  course,  these  orders  did  not  say 
•m;issacre  all  civilians.'  He  unleashed  the  fury 
of  his  men  upon  the  helpless  population,  and, 
apparently,  according  to  the  record,  made  no 
subsequent  effort  to  see  what  w.vs  happening 
or  to  take  steps  to  see  to  it  that  the  obvious 
results  would  not  occur — not  a  direct  order, 
but  contributing,  necessarily,  naturally,  and 
directlv  to  the  ultimate  result. 

•We  maintain.  Sir.  that  If  the  Accused  saw 
fit  to  Issue  a  general  order  to  suppress  guer- 
rillas under  circumstances  as  they  existed, 
according  to  his  own  testimony,  he  owed  a 
definite  absolute  duty  furthermore  to  see  to 
It  that  they  did  not  open  wide  the  gates  of 
hatred  of  his  men.  leading  them  to  wreak 
vengeance  upon  the  civilian  population  Ob- 
viously he  did  not  do  that.  That  Is  part  of 
his  responsibility." 

The  defense  argued  that  General  Yama- 
shlta's  communications  had  been  cut.  Tlie 
Americans  were  between  him  and  his  Batan- 
gas command.  His  forces  were  disintegrating. 
And  the  guerrillas  had  exhausted  the  pa- 
tience of  the  Japane«e. 

Major  Kerr:  "The  defense  cries  that  Yama- 
shlta was  too  far  away  from  the  scene  of 
the  battle,  too  far  removed  from  the  actual 
perpetrators.  Justly  to  be  charged  and  pun- 
ished for  crimes  of  those  under  him.  Yet 
his  very  govenunent.  his  entire  nation  may 
leg«<Tly  be  held  responsible — even  farther  re- 
moved from  the  perpetrators  and  from  the 
scene  of  the  crime.  We  say  It  is  In  accord- 
ance with  all  the  established  principles  of 
responsibility  in  the  field  of  international 
relations  that  the  commanding  officer  as  an 
Individual  be  held  responsible." 

The  prosecution  not  only  bore  down  on 
Yamashita's  responsibility  for  his  troops,  it 
also  argied  that  their  actions  were  an  In- 
cvit.able  result  of  the  kind  of  war  the  Gen- 
eral had  waged.  Major  Kerr:  "The  Defense 
saw  fit  to  refer  to  the  rtctims  of  the  Japanese 
as  the  victims  of  war.  Victims  of  war!  Is 
this  warfare?  We  have  another  explanation 
for  it.  We  say  they  were  victims  of  Yama- 
shlta! They  are  victims  of  the  type  of  war- 
fare that  was  conducted  by  Yamashlta,  by 
the  trooi>8  under  him." 

On  December  7.  1945.  four  years  after 
Pearl  Harbor.  General  Yamashlta  was  sen- 
tenced to  hang.  Two-and-a-half  months 
later,  affer  the  failure  of  an  appeal  to  the 
Philippine  and  U.S.  Supreme  Courts,  in  the 
town  of  Los  Bafios.  fifty  miles  from  Batangas 
Province,  that  sentence  was  carried  out.  In 
subsequent  trials  sixteen  soldiers  were  tried 
for  their  parts  in  the  Taal  massacre.  Six.  in- 
cluding Colonel  Pujlshlge.  were  hanged:  one 
was  shot;  two  were  given  life  sentences;  one 
was  sentenced  to  thirty  years,  another  to 
twenty-five  years,  and  a  third  to  twenty 
years.  Four  were  acquitted  The  two  platoon 
ieaders.    Second    Lieutenants    Pukuoka    and 


Hosaka,  received  the  lightest  sentences, 
twenty-five  and  twenty  years,  respectively 
The  company  commander.  Warrant  Officer 
Kobayashi.  received  a  life  sentence.  The  stiffer 
penalties  were  reserved  for  tlie  higher  staff 
officers. 

'General  Yamashita's  record  was  a  blot  on 
the  military  profession,"  General  MacArthur 
said  shortly  before  the  e.xccution.  "Revolt- 
ing as  this  may  be  in  itself,  it  pales  before 
the  sinister  and  far-reaching  Implication 
thereby  attached  to  the  profession  of  arms. 
The  soldier,  be  he  friend  or  foe.  is  charged 
u'lth  the  protection  of  the  iveak  and  un- 
armed. .  .  .  When  he  violates  this  sacred 
trust,  he  not  only  profanes  his  entire  cult, 
but  threatens  the  very  fabric  of  international 
society." 

In  one  of  the  last  Interviews  with  Yama- 
sliita  before  his  death,  the  subject  of  Mac- 
Arthur  was  raised,  and  Yamashlta  was  to 
say.  •After  all.  It  could  have  been  him." 

S:nce  the  investigation  Implicating  four- 
teen higher-ranking  officers  in  the  Mylal  In- 
cldeni,  some  commentators  have  argued  that 
the  U.S.  Army  is  applying  the  principles  of 
Nuremberg  to  itself.  However,  the  Mylal 
c'narges  do  not  squarely  meet  the  question  of 
war  crimes  In  Vietnam;  it  would  l>e  closer 
to  the  truth  to  say  that  the  Mylal  Investi- 
gation evades  the  real  responsibility.  The 
char^'es  so  far  are  against  the  instruments 
of  the  Pentagon  pwUcy  in  Vietnam,  rather 
than  against  the  policymakers.  Nuremberg 
concentrated  on  the  latter. 

War  crimes  were  defined  at  Nuremberg 
and  Tckyo  as  follows: 

1)  Class  A:  Crimes  Against  the  Peace: 
Namely,  planning,  preparation,  iiiitiation, 
or  waging  of  a  war  of  aggression,  or  a  war  ii\ 
violation  of  international  treaties,  agree- 
ments, or  assurances,  or  participation  In  a 
Common  Plan  or  Conspiracy  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  any  of  the  foregoing.  (The 
planning  of  aggressive  war  was  considered 
the  'supreme  crime"  in  the  postwar  trials. ( 

2)  Cla.?s  B:  Crimes  Against  Htmianity: 
Namely,  murder,  extermination,  enslave- 
ment, deportation,  and  other  Inhumane  acts 
committed  against  any  civilian  population, 
before  or  during  the  war,  of  persecutions  on 
political,  racial,  or  religious  grounds  In  exe- 
cution of  or  m  connection  with  any  crime 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Tribunal, 
whether  or  not  in  violation  of  domestic  law 
of  the  country  where  perpetrated. 

3)  Class  C:  War  Crimes:  Namely,  viola- 
tions of  the  laws  or  customs  of  war.  Such 
Eolations  shall  include,  but  not  be  limited 
to.  murder.  lU-treatment.  or  deportation  of 
slave  labor  or  for  any  other  purpose,  of  cUil- 
lan  population  of  or  In  occupied  territory, 
murder  or  Ill-treatment  of  prisoners  of  war 
or  persons  on  the  seas,  killing  of  hostages, 
plunder  of  public  or  private  property,  wan- 
ton destruction  of  cities,  towns,  or  villages,  or 
devastation  not  Justified  by  military  neces- 
sity. 

If  he  is  found  guilty,  Lt.  William  L.  Galley 
would,  by  the  standards  of  the  Nuremberg, 
Tokyo,  and  Yamashlta  trials,  be  a  low-grade. 
Class  C  war  criminal.  But  if  Lieutenant  Cal- 
ley  Is  on  trial  for  brutality,  so  Is  the  search 
and  destroy  policy  on  trial  for  brutalizing 
htm.  In  Casualties  of  War.  Daniel  Lang  de- 
scribes the  effect  of  that  policy  on  American 
troops: 

"Day  after  day,  out  en  patrol,  we'd  come 
to  a  narrow  dirt  path  leading  through  some 
shabby  village,  and  the  elders  would  wel- 
come us  and  the  children  come  running  with 
smiles  on  their  faces,  waiting  for  candy  we'd 
give  them.  But  at  the  other  end  of  the  path. 
Just  as  we  were  leaving  the  village  behind, 
the  enemy  would  open  up  on  us,  and  there 
was  bitterness  among  us  that  the  villagers 
hadn't  given  us  warning.  All  that  many  of 
us  could  think  at  such  times  was  that  we 
were  fools  to  be  ready  to  die  for  a  people 
who  defecated  In  public,  whose  food  was 
dirtier  than  anything   In  our  garbage  cans 
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back  home.  Thinking  like  that— well,  as  I 
say,  it  could  change  some  fellows.  It  could 
keep  the.m  from  believing  that  life  was  so 
valuable — anyone's  life,  I  mean,  even  their 
own.  I'm  not  saying  that  every  fellow  who 
roughed  up  a  civilian  liked  himself  for  it 
.  .  .  he'd  start  defending  what  he'd  done  many 
hours  ago  by  saying  that,  after  all,  It  was  no 
worse  than  what  Charlie  was  doing." 

The  brutality  of  the  war.  however,  and 
the  criteria  of  culpability  under  the  Nurem- 
berg and  Yamashlta  precedents  are  not  lim- 
ited to  the  policy  of  search  and  destroy.  The 
Mylal  area  had,  according  to  MaJ.  Gen.  Wil- 
liam Peers,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  Penta- 
gon's investigation,  traditionally  been  "un- 
der Communist  domination."  It  was  there- 
fore subject  to  intense  bombardment  from 
the  air. 

By  the  end  of  1967,  said  Jonathan  Schell. 
the  author  of  two  books  on  Vietnam,  "the 
destruction  of  society  in  Quangngal  Prov- 
ince was  not  something  we  were  In  danger 
of  doing.  It  was  something  that  was  nearlng 
Its  completion.  About  70  per  cent,  by  my 
estimation,  of  the  villages  In  that  province 
had  been  destroyed.  "  Most  of  this  destruc- 
tion, Schell  explained,  had  been  done  by 
American  aerial  bombardment,  prompted  by 
reports  of  village  cooperation  with  the  Vlet- 
cong. 

Most  Americans  are  aware  of  the  Impersonal 
slaughter  that  takes  place  from  the  Viet- 
namese stratosphere;  but  many  are  unaware 
of  Its  systematic  Intensity,  or  of  other  ele- 
ments of  random  brutality: 

The  TPQ  program  (night  bombings)  — 
Every  province  In  I  Corps  Including  Quangn- 
gal is  authorized  five  to  twelve  radar-guided 
bombings  per  night.  These  tactical  bomber 
strikes  are  based  on  the  scantiest  Intelli- 
gence of  enemy  activity  at  a  specific  map 
coordinate.  A  former  Intelligence  agent  who 
worked  in  this  program  said  enemy  hospitalt 
were  second  only  to  fixed  supply  Installations 
when  selecting  target  priorities  for  TPQ 
strikes.  Destroying  enemy  hospitals  was 
stressed  as  a  high  priority  in  otir  Cambodian 
operations  by  Vice  President  Agnew  In  a 
recent  television  Interview.  And  yet  the  Amer- 
ican public  was  so  outraged  when  several 
mortar  rounds  hit  our  hospital  at  Camranh 
Bay  early  In  1969. 

Operation  Thor.  In  a  twenty-four-hour 
period  in  the  spring  of  1968.  sixty  B-52 
strikes,  the  largest  number  of  these  ''arc 
light"  strikes  In  the  entire  war,  cut  a  three- 
kllometer-wlde  swath  across  South  Viet- 
nam below  the  DMZ.  No  attempt  was  made 
to  determine  what  villages  lay  along  this 
patch.  Such  are  the  dimensions  of  "military 
necessity"  In  Vietnam. 

Relocation.  In  the  spring  of  1967,  Axnerl- 
c.'^.n  reconnaissance  planes  flew  over  a  nlnety- 
square-kllometer  area  of  the  central  high- 
lands which  was  Inhabited  by  the  nomadic 
Montagnards  and  known  as  a  regrouping 
area  for  VC  infiltration  into  the  coastal  area 
around  Nhatrang  and  Tuyhoa.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  mission  was  to  identify  every 
Inhabited  place.  Shortly  after  the  flights, 
troops  of  the  American  Fourth  Division 
moved  Into  the  area,  rounded  up  some  4.000 
Montagnards,  and  took  them  to  a  newly  built 
village  called  Edapenang.  The  Montagnards 
were  relocated  so  that  they  could  not  serve 
the  enemy  as  bearers  and  food  production 
personnel,  and  so  the  Jungle  could  be  opened 
for  unrestricted  bombing  raids  and  big  op- 
erations like  Dakto  and  Hill  875.  where 
American  forces  sustained  1.654  casualties. 
Through  cultural  Ignorance  we  provided 
water  from  wells  rather  than  the  stream 
water  that  Mrntagnards  were  used  to,  built 
individual  family  hour.lng  rather  than  the 
customary  long  houses,  and  moved  people 
during  their  planting  season  sc  that  they 
had  to  be  fed  for  eighteen  months.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  population  of  Edapenang  dropped 
from  4,000  to  1,000.  Edapenang  was  the  pet 
project  of  the  Fourth  Division  commander 
In  1967-68,  General  Peers. 


Phoenix  program.  The  emphasis  of  this  op- 
eration, which  has  been  Incorrectly  reported 
as  assassination,  is  on  'bringing  In"  VC 
cadremeii  from  villages.  One  device  used  to- 
ward this  end  is  the  "metal  trace  detection 
kit,"  a  CIA  machine  in  which  ultraviolet 
light  Is  suppose  to  detect  "tissue  aberrations" 
either  on  a  trigger  finger  or  on  the  shoulder 
where  a  rifle  butt  would  be  placed.  In  1968 
the  kit  was  taken  Into  hamlets  in  I  Corps 
area,  villagers  rounded  up,  a  poncho  set  up 
like  an  old-time  camera,  and  each  villager 
forced  to  submit  his  body  to  the  test.  By  an 
ex-Intelligence  agent's  testimony,  all  the 
villagers'  hands  looked  splotchy,  and  as  a 
consequence  the  Vietnamese  commander  or- 
dered them  all  taken  out  and  tortured  with 
the  water  treatment  until  they  provided  In- 
formation. The  machine  required  an  expert 
to  determine  any  slgiilficant  tissue  aberra- 
tions; there  was  none  on  the  scene  when 
the  agent  observed  the  use  of  the  kit:  none- 
theless villagers  were  tortured  on  the  basis 
of  amateur  Interpretations.  When  the  Ameri- 
can agent  protested  to  his  commander,  the 
superior  shrugged  it  off.  "Oh,  what  the  hell." 
he  said,  "it's  their  show." 

It  is  the  high-technology  warfare  that  the 
United  States  Is  wagliig  In  Vietnam,  not  the 
face-to-face  "gratuitous  brutality,"  in  Han- 
nah Arendt's  term,  of  Company  C  that  causes 
the  wholesale  killing  of  Vietnamese  civilians. 
It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  Col.  Gran 
K.  Henderson,  now  charged  with  making  false 
statements  and  false  swearing,  testified  to 
the  Pentagon  In  1969  that  he  had  seen  the 
bodies  of  only  one  woman  and  two  children 
In  Mylal  and  believed  they  had  been  killed 
by  artillery,  or  that  Col.  Thon  That  Klen,  the 
Quangngal  Province  chief,  also  tried  to  con- 
vince himself  that  stray  arUUery  fire  had 
killed  all  those  civilians.  Civilian  death  by 
artillery  or  air  strike  In  a  free  fire-zone  is  an 
accident  of  war;  killing  civilians  with  an 
M-16  is  a  crime  If  anyone  should  dare  to 
press  charges. 

Where  does  the  culpability  for  Mylal  stop 
— with  Calley.  with  Westmoreland,  with  Mc- 
Namara.  with  Johnson  and  Nixon,  or  with 
the  whole  American  people?  The  Hague  Con- 
ventions of  1899  and  1907  were  based  on  a 
brand  of  warfare  that  could  imagine  a  Lieu- 
tenant Calley  but  not  a  B-52.  And  the  post- 
war trials  of  the  Axis  figures  were  careful  to 
avoid  charges  against  the  enemy  that  were 
applicable  also  to  ourselves.  If  the  Allies  had 
been  vanquished  In  that  war,  any  war  trials 
would  surely  have  centered  on  the  area  of 
aerial  bombardment  and  high-technology 
weaponry,  particularly  the  saturation  bomb- 
ing of  Japanese  and  German  cities  and  the 
use  of  the  atomic  bomb.  Dr.  Richard  Palk, 
the  International  law  professor  at  Princeton, 
has  pointed  out  the  irony  that  the  day  the 
United  States  signed  the  charter  for  the  In- 
ternational Military  Tribunal  at  Nuremberg, 
August  8,  1945,  was  the  day  It  dropped  the 
atomic  bomb  on  Nagasaki.  With  this  gap  left 
unplugged  In  the  annals  of  war  crimes  pro- 
ceedings, the  policy  of  high-technology  war- 
fare has  developed  In  Vietnam  without 
touching  the  conscience  of  America. 

The  Defense  Department  admits  no  re- 
sponsibility. The  Peers  report  devotes  an  en- 
tire chapter  to  the  Pentagon  directives  and 
troop  Information  pamphlets  regarding  the 
Hague  and  Geneva  conventions  and  a  sol- 
dier's duty  to  resfject  the  Vietnamese  and 
their  customs,  concerning  the  need  to  "han- 
dle an  enemy  captive  firmly,  promptly,  but 
humanely"  and  to  protect  him  against  "vio- 
lence, insults,  curiosity,  and  reprisals  of  any 
kind."  But  any  Vietnam  veteran  will  tell  you 
that  the  cards  on  the  treatment  of  POWs  and 
civilians  are  handed  to  the  Incoming  soldier 
with  the  same  bureaucratic  unconcern  as 
are  his  new  fatigties.  scrip,  and  salt  tablets. 

What  Is  significant,  therefore.  Is  not  the 
paper  policy  but  the  practice.  Which  will  be 
more  Important  for  the  combat  soldier:  the 
Nine  Rules  for  humane  treatment  of  the 
Vietnamese  on  a  card  In  his  wallet,  or  a  {>ep 


talk  about  taking  revenge  on  the  gooks  the 
night  before  an  operation  Into  PinkviUe? 

The  fundamental  question  of  the  Calley 
trial  relates  to  the  Yamashlta  trial:  Does 
the  kind  of  war  that  we  are  fighting  in 
Vietnam  make  Mylals  inevitable?  No  Viet- 
nam veteran  Is  shocked  by  Mylai.  He  knows 
that  there  was  more  killing  at  Mylal  than 
elsewhere  but  that  It  was  not  unique  in  our 
seaxch  and  destroy  op>eratlons  The  circle 
of  responsibility  goes  beyond  Calley  and  his 
company.  (Not  that  the  criminal  responsi- 
bility need  be  larger.  A  crime  must  have  Its 
direct  perpetrators.)  The  political,  moral,  and 
command  liability  will  remain  unanswered 
In  the  trials  of  those  now  charged. 

The  relevant  area  of  consideration  Is  the 
new  concept  of  justice  that  the  United  States 
Introduced  at  Nuremberg:  crimes  against 
humanity.  The  sheer  weight  of  death  and 
devastation  In  Vietnam  now  transcends  aU 
p>olltlcal  discussion.  One  million  Vietnamese 
civilians,  according  to  Senator  Edward  Ken- 
nedy, have  become  casualties  of  war  since 
1965.  For  those  crimes  no  man — not  Calley. 
not  Westmoreland,  not  Johnson  or  Nixon — 
stands  alone  In  the  dock,  but  the  whole 
American  nation.  The  technology  that  Is  the 
American  wonder  at  home  Is  the  American 
horror  In  Vietnam  The  American  i>eople  have 
approved  of  Its  use  in  both  places. 

In  1947  the  philosopher  Karl  Jaspers  ap- 
proached the  question  of  German  guilt  in 
a  way  that  Is  pertinent  to  the  question  of 
American  responsibility  today.  He  talked  of 
four  areas  of  guilt:  criminal,  political,  moral, 
and  metaphysical.  Under  his  definition,  an 
orgy  of  accusation  about  individuals  who 
were  responsible  for  our  war  policy  ■will  not 
satisfy  Justice,  though  those  indlviduais 
share  a  higher  political  liability  than  Gen- 
eral Yamashlta. 

Jaspers  wrote.  "We  are  responsible  for  our 
(the  Nazl[  regime,  for  the  acts  of  the  regime, 
for  the  start  of  the  war  In  this  world-histori- 
cal situation,  and  for  the  leaders  we  allowed 
to  rise  among  us." 

This  is  the  political  responsibility  that  all 
Americans  share.  The  metaphysical  responsi- 
bility comes  when  injustices  are  committed 
in  our  presence  with  our  knowledge.  The  ac- 
ceptance of  this  responsibility.  Jaspvers  says, 
can  lead  to  a  transformation  of  himian  con- 
sciousness where  pride  Is  broken  and  arro- 
gance Is  impossible. 

"Because  of  the  great  diversity  In  what  •we 
believed  all  these  years,"  Jaspers  said  to  the 
defeated  German  f>eop!e,  "what  we  took  to  be 
true,  what  to  us  was  the  meaning  of  life,  the 
way  of  transformation  must  also  be  different 
now  for  every  individual.  We  are  all  being 
transformed.  But  we  do  not  all  follow  the 
same  path  to  the  new  ground  of  common 
truth,  which  we  seek  and  which  reunites  us. 
In  such  a  disaster  everyone  may  let  himself 
be  made  over  for  rebirth,  ■without  fear  of  dis- 
honor. What  we  must  painfully  renounce  Is 
not  alike  for  all — so  Uttle  alike  that  one  man's 
renunciation  may  impress  another  as  a  gain. 
We  are  divided  along  different  lines  of  dis- 
appointment." 

The  Vietnam  War  is  transforming  Ameri- 
cans also,  but  It  Is  not  clear  what  we  will  be- 
come as  a  result.  Will  we  allow  this  country  to 
revel  In  more  vainglorious  catises  or  seek  to 
reclaim  our  original  Ideas?  Mylal  could  lead 
to  a  new  maturity  in  our  recognition  that 
Americans  are  humans  like  everyone  else, 
capable  of  nobility,  but  also  capable  of  bes- 
tiality, and  that  when  our  technology  places 
upKjn  us  the  highest  resjxjnslblUty  in  the 
world  we  must  work  toward  a  climate  where 
the  nobler  instincts  can  flourish  once  again. 


THE 


OLD  IN  THE  COUNTRY 
OF  THE  YOUNG 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States  today  has  20  million 
citizens  65  years  of  age  or  over,  citizens 
who   have   given   long   service   to   their 
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Nation  and  now  should  have  the  op- 
portunity to  live  their  later  years  in 
dignity  and  freedom  from  want. 

But  far  too  often,  our  senior  citizens 
lack  adequate  medical  care,  comfortable 
housmi-'.  good  companionship,  and 
meaningful  employment.  Nearly  7.5  mil- 
lion persons  65  and  over  are  poor  or  near 
poor — constantly  struggling  to  make 
ends  meet  at  a  most  difficult  time  of  their 
life.  And  many  more  senior  citizens  are 
neglected  and  lonely,  idle,  and  depressed, 
for  lack  of  any  hope  in  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  in  an  age  with  such 
emphasis  on  youth  and  cliange.  action 
and  newness,  there  is  a  tendency  to  for- 
get the  obligation  to  our  seniors.  We 
must  not  allow  this  to  happen. 

We  should  not  assume,  for  example, 
that  when  a  person  reaches  the  age  of 
65  he  can  no  longer  perform  useful  work 
or  make  a  contribution  to  our  society. 

In  many  cases  it  is  just  the  opposite. 
Our  seniors  have  acquired  a  wealth  of 
knowledge  and  talent  and  wisdom  in  a 
lifetime  of  work  and  experiences.  They 
are  dedicated  to  servins?  society.  And 
they  are  bitterly  frustrated  by  the  free 
time  and  lack  of  useful  activity  which 
they  face. 

As  individual  service  to  others  con- 
tinues to  be  encouraged  as  a  means  of 
solving  the  problems  of  our  society,  it 
would  be  to  our  Nation's  benefit  to  allow 
this  able  force  of  citizens  to  make  a 
useful  contribution,  fifot  only  would  the 
Nation  be  enriched/but  the  older  per- 
son's life  as  well.    / 

In  Massachusetts  and  other  parts  of 
the  Nation,  pilot  programs  are  proving 
that  our  senior  citizens  can  lead  useful, 
productive  lives,  often  earning  needed 
part-time  income  for  themselves  while 
making  an  excellent  contribution  to  their 
fellow  man. 

As  chairman  of  the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  Aging  I  have  worked  closely  on 
problems  and  needs  and  accomplish- 
ments of  the  elderly.  I  have  introduced 
the  Older  Americans  Commimity  Service 
Employment  Act.  which  would  stimulate 
emplo>Tnent  of  low-income  seniors  in  a 
wide  range  of  community  service  activi- 
ties— as  day  care  assistants,  teacher 
aides,  hospital  attendants,  recreation 
counselors,  companions  for  other  seniors, 
coordinators  in  programs  for  the  elderly 
and  many  other  public  service  jobs. 

I  have  held  hearings  both  in  Massachu- 
setts and  in  Washington,  D.C..  on  the  bill 
and  have  found  great  enthusiasm  among 
older  citizens  for  such  programs  which 
would  enable  them  to  serve  society.  Those 
seniors  who  are  already  employed  in 
such  work  speak  enthusiastically  of  their 
activities,  of  their  new-found  pride  and 
dignity.  I  feel  that  more  older  people 
should  be  given  a  similar  opportunity  to 
lead  a  richer,  more  meaningful  life. 

TTie  employment  problem  alone,  how- 
ever, will  not  cure  all  the  ills  affecting  our 
senior  citizens.  Improvement  of  health 
care  and  medical  sers-ices  for  the  elderly, 
an  end  to  poor  and  depressing  housing, 
increases  in  social  security  benefits,  relief 
from  inflationary  price  rises — all  of  these 
would  help  alleviate  the  problems  facing 
the  elderly.  And  all  of  these  measures 
would  allow  our  senior  citizens  to  lead 
the  decent  lives  they  deserve. 
In  a  recent  excellent  article  entitled 


•The  Old  in  the  Country  of  the  Young," 
published  in  Time  magazine  of  August 
3.  many  of  these  problems  which  con- 
front the  elderly  are  discussed,  and  as  the 
article  notes,  many  of  these  injustices  can 
be  overcome  by  a  reordering  of  the  val- 
ues of  our  society. 

Efforts  must  be  made  by  each  indi- 
vidual, as  well  as  by  Government  at  all 
levels,  to  make  the  lives  of  the  elderly 
useful  and  productive.  The  great  poten- 
tial of  this  large  group  of  citizens  must 
be  revealed  both  to  tliemselves  and  to 
othei-5.  Conuniuiication  and  understand- 
ing among  the  var>'ing  age  groups  will 
reveal  the  unique  role  these  forgotten 
citizens  can  and  should  play  in  our  so- 
ciety. And  those  rights  for  which  we  are 
striving  in  this  country,  such  as  an  end 
to  discrimination  and  a  better  life  for 
the  underprivileged,  are  rights  of  the 
aged  as  well  as  the  minorities  and  the 
poor.  For  color  and  poverty  have  no  age 
limit. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record.  I  urge  that 
it  be  read  by  all  who  seek  equal  opportu- 
mties  and  a  better  life  for  all  American 
citizens. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
The  Old  in  the  Country  of  the  Young 
Edward  Albee  once  wrote  a  play  about  a 
middle-aged  couple  who.  before  putting 
Grandm.H  permanently  in  the  sandbox  with 
a  toy  shovel,  gave  her  a  nice  place  to  live 
under  the  siove.  with  .nn  Army  blanket  and 
her  very  own  dish.  The  play  contains  more 
truth  than  allegory.  One  of  the  poignant 
trends  of  U.S  life  Is  the  gradual  devalua- 
tion of  older  people,  along  with  their  spectac- 
ular growth  In  numbers.  Twenty  million 
Americans  are  65  or  over  They  have  also 
increased  proportionately,  from  2.5':  of  the 
n.itlon's  population  in  1850  to  10'-   today. 

While  the  subculture  of  youth  has  been 
examined,  psychoan.ilyzed,  photographed, 
deplored  .ind  envied,  few  have  wanted  even 
to  admit  the  existence  of  a  subculture  of 
the  aged,  with  Its  Implications  of  segrega- 
tion and  alienation.  Strangely  enough,  the 
aged  have  a  lot  in  common  with  youth:  they 
are  largely  unemployed,  introspective  and 
often  depressed;  their  bodies  and  psyches  are 
in  the  process  of  change,  and  they  are  heavy 
users  of  drugs.  If  they  want  to  marry,  their 
families  tend  to  disapprove.  Both  groups  are 
obsessed  with  time.  Youth,  though,  figures 
its  passage  from  birth:  the  aged  calculate 
baclcward  from  their  death  day.  They  some- 
times shorten  the  wait:  the  suicide  rate 
among  elderly  men  is  far  higher  than  that  of 
any  other  age  group. 

The  two  subculures  seldom  Intersect,  for 
the  young  largely  Ignore  the  old  or  treat 
them  with  what  Novelist  Saul  Bellow  calls  "a 
kind  of  totalitarian  cruelty,  like  Hitler's 
attitude  toward  Jews."  It  Is  as  though  the 
aged  were  an  alien  race  to  which  the  young 
will  never  belong.  Indeed,  there  is  a  dis- 
tinct discrimination  against  the  old  that  has 
been  called  age-lsm.  In  its  simplest  form. 
says  Psychiatrist  Robert  Butler  of  Washing, 
ton.  D.C  ,  age-lsm  is  just  "not  wanting  to 
have  all  these  ugly  old  people  around."  But- 
ler believes  that  in  25  or  30  years.  age-i?m 
will  t>e  a  problem  equal  to  racism. 

We  have  time  to  grow  old — the  air  is  full 
of  our  cries 

— Samuel  BECKErrr. 

It  Is  not  just  cruelty  and  indifference 
that  cause  age-lsm  and  underscore  the  obso- 
lescence of  the  old.  It  is  also  the  nature  of 
modern  Western  culture.  In  some  societies, 
explains  Anthrop>ologlst  Margaret  Mead,  "the 


past  of  the  adults  Is  the  future  of  each  new 
generation.  "  and  therefore  is  taught  and  re- 
spected. Thus,  primitive  f.imilles  stay  to- 
gether and  cherish  their  elders.  But  in  this 
modern  U.S.  family  units  are  small,  tho  gen- 
erations live  apart,  and  social  changes  are  bo 
rapid  that  to  learn  about  tlie  past  Is  co:i- 
sldered  irrelevant.  In  this  situation,  new  in 
liistory.  says  Miss  Mead,  the  aged  are  "a 
strangely  isolated  generation."  the  carriers  of 
a  dying  culture.  Iionlcaliy.  millions  of  these 
bhunlered-aside  old  people  are  remarkably 
able:  medicine  has  kept  them  young  at  the 
.'■ame  time  that  technology  has  made  them 
obsolete. 

Many  are  glad  to  end  their  working  days. 
For  people  with  money,  good  health,  careful 
plans  and  lively  Interestcs.  retirement  can  be 
a  welcome  time  to  do  the  things  they  always 
dreamed  of  doing.  But  for  too  many  others, 
the  harvest  of  "the  golden  years"  Is  neglect. 
Isolation,  anomle  and  despair.  One  of  every 
four  Americans  65  or  over  lives  at  or  below 
"the  poverty  line."  Some  of  these  5.000.000 
old  people  were  poor  to  begin  with,  but  most 
are  bewildered  and  bitter  nouieaux  pauvres, 
their  savings  and  fixed  incomes  devoured  by 
spiraling  property  taxes  and  other  forms  of 
Inflation.  More  than  2.000.000  of  them  subsist 
on  Social  Security  alone. 

Job  discrimination  against  the  aged,  and 
increasingly  against  the  middle-aged,  is  al- 
ready a  fact  of  U.S.  life.  While  nearly  40'!; 
of  the  long-term  unemployed  are  over  45. 
only  10 '"t  of  federal  retraining  programs  are 
devoted  to  men  of  that  age.  It  is  often  diffi- 
cult for  older  people  to  get  bank  loans,  home 
mortgages  or  automobile  Insurance.  When 
the  car  of  a  68-year-old  Brooklyn  grocer  was 
stolen  last  winter,  he  was  unable  to  rent  a 
substitute.  Though  his  driving  record  was 
faultless  and  he  needed  a  car  for  work,  he 
was  told  falsely  by  two  companies  that  to 
rent  him  one  was  "against  the  law." 

Youth  is  everywhere  in  place. 
Age,  like  woman,  requires  fit  surroundings. 
— Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

Treated  like  outsiders,  the  aged  have  In- 
creasingly clustered  together  for  mutual  sup- 
pwrt  or  simply  to  enjoy  themselves.  A  now 
familiar  but  still  amazing  phenomenon  has 
sprung  up  in  the  past  decade:  dozens  of 
good-sized  new  towns  that  exclude  people 
under  65.  Built  on  cheap,  outlying  land, 
such  communities  offer  two-bedroom  houses 
starting  at  $18,000,  plus  a  refuge  from  urban 
violence,  the  black  problem  (and  in  fact 
blacks),  as  well  as  generational  pressures. 
"I'm  glad  to  see  my  children  come  and  I'm 
glad  to  see  the  back  of  their  heads."  is  a 
commonly  expressed  sentiment.  Says  Dr. 
James  Blrren  of  the  University  of  Southern 
California:  "The  older  you  get  the  more  you 
want  to  live  with  people  like  yourself.  You 
want,  to  put  It  bluntly,  to  die  with  your 
own." 

Most  iiri.rortant,  friendships  are  easy  to 
make.  One  relative  newcomer  to  Laguna  Hills 
Leisure  World.  Calif.,  received  more  than  200 
get-well  cards  from  her  new  neighbors  when 
she  went  to  a  hospital  in  Los  Angeles.  There 
is  an  emphasis  on  good  times:  dancing,  shuf- 
fleboard.  outings  on  oversized  tricycles  and 
bowling  (the  Keen  Agers  i'.  the  Hits  and 
Mrs.).  Clubs  abound.  Including  Bell  Ringing. 
Stitch  and  Knit.  Lapidary  and  "tepees"  of  the 
International  Order  of"  Old  Bastards.  The 
I.OO.B.  motto:  "Anything  for  fun"  There 
Is.  in  a  sense,  a  chance  for  a  new  start.  "It 
doesn't  matter  what  you  used  to  be;  all  that 
counts  is  what  you  do  here."  said  a  resident 
of  Sun  City.  Ariz. 

To  some  residents  the  communities  seem 
too  homogeneous  and  confining.  A  74-year- 
old  Callfornlan  found  that  life  was  flavor- 
less at  his  retirement  village;  he  was  just 
waiting  for  "the  little  black  wagon."  Having 
begun  to  paint  seascapes  and  landscapes  at 
68.  he  moved  near  an  artists'  colony,  where 
be  now  sells  his  landscapes  and  lives  happily 
with  a  lady  friend  of  77. 
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In  silent  synods,  they  play  chess  or  crib- 
bage  .  .  . 

— W.   H.    AUDEN. 

In  fact,  less  than  1%  of  the  elderly  leave 
their  own  states.  The  highest  proportion  of 
the  aged  outside  Florida  Is  in  Arkansas, 
Iowa.  Maine,  Missouri.  Nebraska  and  South 
Dakota — on  farms  and  In  communities  from 
which  youth  has  fled.  In  small  towns,  the 
able  elderly  turn  abandoned  buildings  Into 
"senior  centers"  for  cards,  pool,  elide  shows, 
lectures  and  pie  socials.  In  Hebron,  N.  Dak. 
(pop.  1.137),  grandmothers  use  the  balcony 
of  the  former  J.  C.  Penney  store  for  their 
quilting.  But  there  is  little  socializing  among 
the  rural  aged,  who  often  subsist  on  pit- 
tances of  860  a  month,  and  become  even 
more  Isolated  as  public  buses  disappear  from 
the  highways,  cutting  off  their  lifelines  tX5 
clinics,  stores  and  friends. 

A  third  of  the  nation's  aged  live  in  the 
deteriorating  cores  of  the  big  cities.  On  Man- 
hattan's Upper  West  Side,  thousands  of  pen- 
niless widows  In  dingy  single-room-occu- 
pancy hotels  bar  their  doors  against  the  al- 
coholics and  dope  addicts  with  whom  they 
share  the  bathroom,  the  padlocked  refrig- 
erator and  the  telephone  down  the  hall. 
"Nine  out  of  ten  around  here,  there's  some- 
thing wrong  with  them,"  says  a  72-year-old 
ex-housekeeper  living  on  welfare  In  a  hotel 
on  West  94th  Street.  "I  get  disgusted  and 
just  sleep  every  afternoon.  Everybody  dying 
around  you  makes  you  kind  of  nervous."  Ter- 
rified of  muggings  and  speeding  cars,  the  dis- 
abled and  disoriented  do  not  leave  their 
blocks  for  years  on  end.  tipping  anyone  they 
can  find  to  get  groceries  for  them  when 
their  welfare  checks  arrive. 

Close  to  a  million  old  people  live  In  nurs- 
ing homes  or  convalescent  facilities  provided 
by  Medicare.  A  new  growth  Industry,  nursing 
homes  now  provide  more  beds  than  hospi- 
tals. They  are  badly  needed.  But  in  many  of 
the  "homes,"  the  food  and  care  are  atrocious. 
Patients  have  even  been  confined  to  their 
beds  merely  because  bed  care  entitles  the 
owners  to  $2  or  $3  more  a  day.  Mrs.  Ruby 
Elliott.  74,  recalls  her  year  In  a  California 
nursing  home  with  fear  and  bitterness:  "It's 
pitiful,  but  people  are  just  out  for  the 
money.  That  whole  time  I  was  among  the 
living  dead." 

Fewer  than  half  of  the  country's  25.000 
nursing  homes  actually  offer  skilled  nursing. 
Arkansas  Congressman  David  Pryor  recently 
visited  twelve  nursing  homes  near  Washing- 
ton. DC.  "I  found  two  where  I  would  be 
wiUlnt;  to  put  my  mother,"  he  said.  "But  I 
do  not  think  I  could  afford  either  one  on 
my  $42,500  congressional  salary"  Pryor  Is 
trying  to  set  up  a  congressional  committee 
to  investigate  long-term  care  for  the  aged. 

How  terrible  strange 
To  be  seventy. 

— Simon  and  Gaefunkel. 

Almost  everyone  hates  to  think  about  ag- 
ing. Doctors  and  social  scientists  are  no  ex- 
ception. "They  think  one  shouldn't  look  at 
it  too  closely,  as  though  It  were  the  head  of 
Medusa.  It  Is  considered  a  morbid  preoccu- 
pation," says  one  anthropologist.  But  the 
acute  problems  aiid  swelling  ranks  of  the 
American  aged  have  lately  stimulated  a  ntim- 
ber  of  new  behavioral  studies  that  are  more 
scientific  than  any  ever  done  before.  They 
show,  among  other  thing,  that  people  age  at 
very  different  speeds  and  that  many  changes 
formerly  attributed  to  age  are  actually  caused 
by  other  factors.  The  cllch6  that  a  man  Is  as 
old  a ;  his  arteries,  for  example,  has  been 
found  to  be  misleading.  It  is  probably  more 
acctiratc  to  say  that  a  man  Is  as  sick  as  his 
arteries,  and  that  such  sickness  Is  caused 
by  diet  and  stress  rather  than  by  age. 

The  ability  of  elderly  people  to  memorize 
and  recall  new  information  has  been  exhaus- 
tively tested  at  the  Duke  University  Center 
for  the  Study  of  Aging  and  Human  Develop- 
ment. Thev  can  do  It.  but  they  need  more 


time  than  j'ouhger  people.  Their  responses 
are  apparently  slowed  down  by  anxiety;  an 
older  person's  goal  is  less  to  achieve  success 
than  to  avoid  failure.  Changes  in  the  blood  of 
elderly  pupils  showed  that  they  were  under- 
going the  physiological  equivalent  of  anxiety 
vrtthout  being  aware  of  it.  Drugs  that  changed 
this  physiological  happening  helped  them, 
and  their  performances  Improved.  Dr.  Carl 
Elsdorfer.  who  conducted  the  experiments, 
suggests  that  what  Initially  slowed  down  his 
subjects  was  not  so  much  their  age  as  their 
attitude  toward  their  age. 

Old  people  may  be  ridiculed  when  they  try 
to  act  young,  according  to  San  Francisco 
Psychologist  Frances  Carp,  It  Is  better  to  fight 
age  than  to  accept  It.  In  America  today,  "ac- 
ceptance of  old  Eige  holds  out  few^  If  any  re- 
wards." she  says.  Those  who  stirrender  often 
become  debilitated  by  a  devastating  "elderly 
mystique" — and  victims  of  self-fulfilling 
prophecies.  For  example,  doctors  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  studied  900  old  people  liv- 
ing at  home  and  found  many  so  sick  that  they 
could  not  walk  to  the  door.  They  had  lived 
for  months  without  medical  attention  be- 
cause they  felt  that  they  were  old  and  there- 
fore were  supposed  to  be  sick. 

Actually,  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
aged  can  fend  very  well  for  themselves.  Only 
5^;  of  aged  Americans  live  In  Institutions; 
perhaps  another  5T-  remain  bedridden  at 
home.  True,  four  out  of  five  older  people  have 
a  chronic  condition.  "But  chronic  diseases 
must  be  redefined."  say  Duke's  Dr.  Elsdorfer. 
"I've  seen  too  many  depressed  people  leav- 
ing tlieir  doctor's  office  saying,  'My  God.  I've 
got  an  incurable  disease.'  Chronic  Illness  gets 
confused  with  fatal  Illness.  Life  Itself  Is  fatal, 
of  course,  but  as  far  as  most  chronic  illnesses 
go.  we  simply  don't  know  what  they  do  to 
advance  death.  The  role  of  the  doctor  has  to 
change.  Now  that  Infectious  diseases  are  on 
their  way  out.  the  doctor  must  stop  think- 
ing about  cures  and  start  teaching  people 
how  to  live  with  what  they  have." 

New  findings  show  that  hypochondria,  or 
"high  body  concern."  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon neuroses  of  the  elderly,  can  often  be 
cured.  According  to  Dr.  Ewald  Busse.  director 
of  the  Duke  study  center.  If  a  man's  family 
"keeps  criticizing  him  imjustly.  makes  him 
feel  uncomfortable,  unwanted,  he  may  re- 
treat Into  an  Imaginary  Illness  as  a  way  of 
saying.   Don't  make  things  harder  for  me. 

"  'I'm  sick  and  you  should  respect  me  and 
take  care  of  me.'  It  Is  clear  from  our  studies 
that  if  the  older  hypochondriac's  environ- 
ment changes  for  the  better,  he  will  too.  He 
win  again  become  a  reasonable,  normal  per- 
son. This  Is  quite  different  from  the  reac- 
tion of  the  younger  hypochondlac,  who  is 
much  sicker  psychologically  and  much  less 
likely  to  respond  to  a  favorable  change  In 
environment." 

Recent  studies  bear  out  Sex  Researchers 
Masters  and  Johnson's  findings  that  men  who 
enjoved  sex  earlier  In  life  can.  If  all  else  goes 
well,  continue  to  enjoy  It.  Questionnaires  over 
a  ten-year  period  at  Duke  showed  that  the 
some  men's  interest  In  sex  changed  little  from 
age  67  to  77.  although  there  was  a  slight 
drop  in  activity.  Result:  a  gradual  widen- 
ing in  what  the  researchers  coolly  call  the 
■interest-activity  gap."  A  much  lower  propor- 
tion of  women  continued  to  be  Interested  In 
sex  after  67.  but  they  managed  to  keep  their 
interest-activity  graph  lines  close  together. 
"It  depends  on  the  individual."  an  elderly 
San  Franciscan  points  out.  "All  ages  have 
sexy  people." 

People  expect  old  men  to  die. 

They   .  .   .  look 

At  them  with  eyes  that  wonder  when. 

— Ogden  Nash. 

A  common  and  unfortunate  diagnosis  of 
many  aged  people  Is  that  they  are  senile,  a 
catchword  for  a  number  of  conditions.  There 
may  be  organic  brain  damage — for  example, 
the  brain  may  run  short  of  oxygen  because 


of  Impaired  blood  flow.  But  many  of  the 
"senile"  actually  have  psychological  prob- 
lems. One  70-year-old  retired  financier,  who 
insisted  on  calling  his  successor  at  the  com- 
pany all  the  time  and  had  all  sorts  of  para- 
noid suspicions,  was  diagnosed  as  having  or- 
ganic brain  disease.  A  combination  of  psy- 
chotherapy and  a  new  job  as  treasurer  of  a 
charitable  organization  helped  the  man  to 
recover  completely.  Other  "senile"  patients 
actually  suffer  from  malnutrition,  or  have 
simply  broken  down  out  of  loneliness,  per- 
haps catised  by  a  temporary  overload.  As  one 
old  man  put  it:  "There  is  no  one  still  alive 
who  can  call  me  John."  Explains  Harvard 
Psychoanalyst  Martin  Berezln:  "The  one 
thing  which  neither  grows  old  nor  dimin- 
ishes is  the  need  for  love  and  affection.  These 
drives,  these  wishes  never  change." 

Actually,  senile  traits  are  not  peculiar  to 
the  aged.  A  group  of  college  students  and  a 
group  of  the  elderly  were  recently  rated 
according  to  the  characteristics  of  senility, 
and  the  students  were  found  to  be  the  more 
neurotic,  negative,  dissatisfied,  socially  inept 
and  unrealistic.  The  students,  in  sum.  were 
more  senile  than  their  elders.  Other  studies 
have  shown  that  the  percentage  of  psychi- 
atric impairment  of  old  persons  Is  no  greater 
than  that  for  younger  groups. 

But  younger  people  are  usually  treated  If 
their  psychological  problems  are  severe.  Says 
New  York  Psychologist  Muriel  Oberleder:  "If 
we  encounter  unusual  nervousness,  irritabil- 
ity, depression,  unaccountable  anger,  person- 
ality change,  apathy  or  withdrawal  In  a 
young  person,  we  make  sure  that  he  Is  seen 
by  a  physician.  But  when  those  symptoms 
appear  in  elderly  people,  they  are  considered 
par  for  the  course  of  old  age.  We  rarely  con- 
sider the  possibility  that  elderly  people  who 
have  had  a  breakdown  can  recover."  Dr. 
Berezln  successfully  treated  a  70-year-old 
woman  who  had  a  severe  breakdown,  her 
first.  She  had  been  picked  up  for  drinking, 
setting  fire  to  her  home  and  other  bizarre 
behavior.  Including  chalking  off  a  section  of 
the  sidewalk  and  claiming  It  as  her  own.  In 
therapy,  she  revealed  that  she  had  yearned 
all  her  life  for  marriage  and  children.  Even- 
tually, she  mastered  her  grief  and  regrets, 
settled  down  and  began  to  enjoy  the  people 
around  her. 

Psychotherapy  has  never  been  easily  avail- 
able to  the  aged.  Since  it  demau'-is  so  much 
time  and  effort.  It  is  considered  better  to  ex- 
pend it  on  those  who  have  a  long  life  ahead. 
There  Is  also  the  stUl-powerful  Influence  of 
Freud.  If  ones  behavior  is  believed  to  be 
programmed  in  the  first  years  of  life,  one  can- 
not hope  to  change  that  program  substan- 
tially during  old  age.  (Freud,  who  contrib- 
uted" to  age-lsm.  was  also  Its  victim.  At  81, 
discussing  "the  many  free  hours  with  which 
my  dwindling  analytical  practice  has  pre- 
sented me,"  he  added :  "It  is  understandable 
that  patients  don't  surge  toward  an  analyst 
of  such  an  unreliable  age.") 

.  .  .  /  reach  my  center, 
my  algebra  and  my  key, 
my   mirror. 
Soon  I  shall  know  who  I  am. 

— Jorge   Luis  Borges. 

Most  psychologists  have  simply  ignored 
the  process  of  aging.  Says  Harvard's  Erik 
Erikson:  "It  is  astonishing  to  behold  how 
(until  quite  recently  and  with  a  few  notable 
exceptions)  Western  psychology  has  avoided 
looking  at  the  whole  of  life.  As  our  world 
image  is  a  one-way  street  to  never-ending 
progress,  interrupted  only  by  small  and  big 
catastrophes,  our  lives  are  to  be  one-way 
streets  to  success — and  sudden  oblivion." 
But  lately  Erikson  and  other  psychiatrists 
have  become  Interested  in  all  stages  of 
man's  development,  and  the  "aging"  that 
goes  on  at  every  stage. 

One  practitioner  of  "life-cycle  psychiatry,'' 
Washington's  43-year-old  Dr.  Butler.  t>elleve6 
that  the  possibilities  for  psyctUc  change  may 
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be  greawr  la  old  age  than  at  any  other  pe- 
riod of  life.  "Uttle  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  wish  to  change  identity,  to  preserve 
and  exercise  the  sense  of  fxjssibllity  and  in- 
completeness against  a  sense  of  closure  and 
completene-is."'  When  a  person's  identity  Is 
maintained  ihroughout  old  age.  "I  find  it  an 
ominous  sign  rather  than  the  other  way 
around.  If  the  term  needs  to  be  used  at  all, 
I  suggest  that  a  continuing,  life-long  Iden- 
tity crisis  is  a  sign  of  good  health." 

Though  many  believe  that  age  accentu- 
ates personality  characteristics.  Dr.  Butler 
notes  that  •'certain  personality  features  mel- 
low or  entirely  disappear.  Others  prove  In- 
sulating and  protective,  although  they  might 
formerly  have  been  Impairing,  such  as  a 
schizoid  disposition."  Some  doctors  suggest 
that  neuroses  and  some  psychoses  burn 
themselves  out  'vlth  age,  and  note  that  the 
rate  of  mental  disorders  declines  after  the 
age  of  70 

Carl  Jung,  who  lived  with  great  vigor  un- 
til the  age  of  85,  saw  aging  as  a  process  of 
continuous  inward  development  ("individu- 
ation"), with  important  psychic  changes  oc- 
curring right  up  to  the  time  of  death.  "Any- 
one who  fails  to  go  along  with  life  remains 
suspended,  stiff  and  rigid  in  mld-alr,"  Jung 
wrote.  "That  Is  why  so  many  people  get 
wooden  in  old  age;  they  look  back  and  cling 
to  the  past  with  a  secret  fear  of  death  in 
their  hearts.  From-  the  middle  of  life  on- 
ward, only  he  remains  vitally  alive  who  is 
ready  to  die  with  life,  for  In  the  secret  hour 
of  life's  midday  the  parabola  Is  reversed, 
death  Is  born.  We  grant  goal  and  purpose  to 
the  ascent  of  life,  why  not  to  the  descent?  " 
Erik  Erlkson  agrees:  "Any  span  of  the  cycle 
lived  without  vigorous  meaning,  at  the  be- 
ginning, in  the  middle,  or  at  the  end,  en- 
dangers the  sense  of  life  and  the  meaning  of 
death  in  all  whose  life  stages  are  Inter- 
twined ■' 

Better  to  go  down  dignified 

With  bough  ten  friendship  at  your  side 

Than  none  at  all.  Provide,  provide! 

— Robert  Pbost. 

The  problems  of  the  aged  are  not  their 
concern  alone.  Since  reaching  the  age  of  70  or 
80  ts  becoming  the  norm  rather  than  the  ex- 
ception, more  and  more  of  the  middle-aged — 
even  when  they  retire — have  elderly  parents 
and  other  relatives  to  care  for.  For  the  "com- 
mand generation"  there  are  two  generation 
gaps,  and  the  declslon«  to  be  made  about  their 
parents  are  often  more  difficult  than  those 
concerning  their  children.  Various  com- 
munity agencies  sometimes  help.  In  Man- 
hattan a  private  referral  servlc«  Is  kept 
busy  helping  distraught  people  find  the  right 
place  for  parents  who  can  no  longer  live  at 
home.  One  81-year-old  woman  was  per- 
suaded to  go  to  a  nursing  home  when  her 
daughter,  with  whom  she  had  always  lived. 
married  lat«  In  life.  To  her  own  surprise,  she 
Is  happier  than  she  was  before,  taking  great 
pride  In  reading  to  and  helping  her  older 
roommate.  A  difficult  decision  of  the  middle- 
aged  Is  how  to  allot  their  resources  between 
children  and  parents  and  still  provide  for 
their  own  years  of  retirement,  which  may 
well  extend  for  two  decades. 

The  next  generation  of  the  aged  may  be 
healthier,  certainly  better  educated  and  per- 
haps more  pwUtlcally  aware.  These  over  65 
are  now  a  rather  silent  minority,  but  In  num- 
ber they  axe  almost  exactly  equal  to  the 
nation's  blacks.  Since  none  are  below  voting 
age,  the  aged  control  a  high  percentage 
of  the  vote — 15'"c.  More  and  more  are  band- 
ing together.  The  American  Association  of 
Retired  Persons,  for  example,  helps  Its  nearly 
2.000.000  members  get  automobile  insurance. 
cheaper  drugs  and  cut-rate  travel.  A  more 
politically  oriented  group,  the  2.500.000-mem- 
ber  Nsitlonal  Council  of  Senior  Citizens. 
played  a  major  role  In  pushing  through 
Medicare.  Now  the  group  Is  lobbying  to  Im- 
prove Medicare,  which   helps  the  sick  but 


does    not    provide    checkups,    by    Including 
some  sort  of  Preventlcare. 

Aside  from  health,  money  Is  the  most  per- 
vasive worry  of  the  aged;  Income  mainte- 
nance Is  a  ni.ijor  need.  Private  pension  plans 
need  attention  too.  According  to  one  In- 
formed estimate,  only  10%  of  the  people  who 
work  under  pension  plans  actually  receive  any 
benefits,  usually  because  they  do  not  stay 
long  enough  to  qualify  As  presently  arranged 
pensions  also  tend  to  lock  older  workers 
Into  their  Jobs  and.  If  they  become  unem- 
ployed, to  lock  them  out.  They  are  then  de- 
nied Jobs  because  It  is  too  expensive  to  let 
them  Join  a  pension  plan. 

C^rrte.  my  friends. 

'TIS  not   too  late  to  seek  a  neurr  world. 

— Tennyson, 

Will  able  70-year-old8  have  more  opportu- 
nities to  work  in  the  future?  Probably  not.  In- 
stead of  raising  the  age  of  mandatory  re- 
tirement, business  and  labor  may  lower  it, 
perhaps  to  50  or  below — making  workers 
eligible  even  earlier  for  social  Insecurity. 
Aside  from  those  fortunate  few  In  the  pro- 
fessions— law,  medicine,  dentistry,  architec- 
ture— most  of  the  people  over  65  who  are 
still  at  work  today  are  farmers,  craftsmen 
and  self-employed  tradesmen,  all  categories 
whose  numbers  are  shrinking.  Of  course, 
people  cannot  work  hard  forever.  Each  man 
ages  according  to  his  own  clock,  but  at  long 
last  he  Is  likely  to  lose  much  of  his  strength, 
his  drive  and  adaptability.  Witness  the  ger- 
ontocracy that  slows  down  Congress  and  the 
businesses  that  have  failed  because  of  rigid 
leadership.  But  there  are  still  many  areas 
where  the  aged  can  serve  and  should,  for 
aside  from  humane  consideration,  they  can 
provide  skill  and  wisdom  that  otherwise 
would  be  wasted. 

New  plans  to  recruit,  train  and  deploy 
older  workers  to  provide  much  needed  help 
in  hospitals,  special  schools  and  elsewhere 
will  be  discussed  at  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Aging  scheduled  for  November 
1971.  Meanwhile,  a  few  small-scale  programs 
point  the  way.  One  is  Operation  Green 
Thumb,  which  hires  retired  farmers  for 
landscaping  and  gardening.  Another  Is  the 
International  Executive  Service  Corps,  which 
arranges  for  retired  executives  to  lend  their 
management  skills  to  developing  countries. 
Hastings  College  of  Law  in  San  Francisco  Is 
stafTed  by  law  professors  who  have  retired 
from  other  schools.  A  federally  financed 
program  called  Foster  Grandparents  pays 
4.000  low-income  "grandparents"  to  care  for 
8.000  underprivileped  youngsters  Although 
they  have  numbered  only  In  the  hundreds, 
most  elderly  volunteers  In  Vista  and  the 
Peace  Corps  have  been  great  assets.  "We 
know  about  outhouses  and  can  remember 
when  there  weren't  any  refrigerators."  says 
Nora  Hodges,  71,  who  spent  two  years  In 
Tunisia  and  is  now  associate  Peace  Corps 
director  in  the  Ivory  Coast.  "People  In  un- 
derdeveloped countries  rate  aee  very  highly. 
When  we  meet  with  this  appreciative  atti- 
tude, we  outdo  ourselves." 

Begin   the   preparation   for   your  death 
And    from    the    fortieth    winter    by    that 

thought 
Test  every  work  of  intellect  or  faith. 

— W.  B.  Yeats. 

Life  would  be  richer,  students  of  aging 
agree,  if  a  wider  repertory  of  activities  were 
encouraged  throughout  life.  Almost  everyone 
now  marches  together  In  a  sort  of  lockstep. 
They  spend  years  in  school,  years  at  work  and 
years  In  retirement.  Youth  might  well  work 
more,  the  middle-aged  play  more,  and  the 
older  person  go  back  to  school.  Former  HETW 
Secretary  John  Gardner  wants  to  see  "mid- 
career  clinics  to  which  men  and  women  can 
go  to  re-examine  the  goals  of  their  working 
lives  and  consider  changes  of  direction.  I 
would  like  to  see  people  visit  such  clinics 


with  as  little  self-consciousness  as  they  visit 
their  dentist"  As  Psychiatrist  Robert  Butler 
puts  It;  "Perhaps  the  greatest  danger  In  life 
Is  being  frozen  into  a  role  that  limits  one's 
self-expression  and  development.  We  need 
Middle  Starts  and  Late  Starts  as  well  as  Head 
Starts." 

To  get  a  late  start  does  not  necessarily 
require  a  federal  program.  Many  an  enter- 
prising individual  has  done  It  on  his  own. 
Mrs.  Florida  Scott-Maxwell,  who  at  the  age 
of  50  began  training  to  become  a  psycho- 
therapist, recently  wrote  down  her  reflec- 
tions about  aging  in  The  Measure  of  Mv 
Days.  "My  seventies  were  Interesting  and 
fairly  serene,"  she  noted,  "but  my  eighties 
are  passionate.  I  am  so  disturbed  by  the 
outer  world,  and  by  human  quality  In  gen- 
eral, that  I  want  to  put  things  right  as 
though  I  still  owed  a  debt  to  life.  I  must 
calm  down." 

Old  age  should  burn  and 
rave  at  close  of  day. 

— Dylan  Thomas. 

How  socially  Involved  older  people  should 
be  Is  a  question  in  hot  dispute  among  stu- 
dents of  aging  Some  believe  In  the  "theory 
of  disengagement."  which  holds,  that  aging 
is  accompanied  by  an  inner  process  that 
makes  the  loosening  of  social  ties  a  natural 
process,  and  a  desirable  one  Others  disagree 
Says  Harvard  Sociologist  Chad  Gordon :  "Dis- 
engagement theory  is  a  rationale  for  the  fact 
that  old  people  haven't  a  damn  thing  to  do 
and  nothing  to  do  It  with." 

After  analyzing  lengthy  interviews  with 
600  aged  San  Franciscans,  Anthropologist 
Margaret  Clark  found  that  engagement  with 
life,  rather  than  disengagement,  contributed 
most  to  their  psychological  well-being.  But 
not  when  that  engagement  Included  ac- 
quisitiveness, aggressiveness  or  a  drive  to 
achievement,  super-competence  and  control. 
To  cling  to  these  sterectypical  traits  of  the 
successful  .American  seems  to  Invite  trouble, 
even  geriatric  psychiatry.  The  healthiest  and 
happiest  of  the  aged  people  In  the  survey 
were  Interested  in  conserving  and  enjoying 
rather  than  acquiring  and  exploiting.  In  con- 
cern for  others  rather  than  control  of  others. 
In  "Just  being"  rather  than  doing.  They  em- 
braced, Dr  Clark  points  out.  many  of  the 
values  of  today's  saner  hippies.  Similarly,  re- 
ligion often  teaches  the  aged.  In  spite  of 
their  physical  dlminishment,  to  accept  each 
day  as  a  gift. 

The  ranker  Injustices  of  age-Ism  can  be 
alleviated  by  government  action  and  familial 
concern,  but  the  basic  problem  can  be  solved 
only  by  a  fundamental  and  unlikely  reor- 
dering of  the  values  of  society.  Social  ob- 
solescence will  probably  be  the  chronic  con- 
dition of  the  aged,  like  the  other  defxlts  and 
disabilities  they  learn  to  live  with.  But  even 
in  a  society  that  has  no  role  for  them,  aging 
individuals  can  try  to  carve  out  their  own 
various  niches  The  noblest  role,  of  course, 
is  an  affirmative  one — quite  simply  to  dem- 
onstrate how  to  live  and  how  to  die  If  the 
aged  have  any  responsibility,  it  is  to  show 
the  next  generation  how  to  face  the  ulti- 
mate concerns.  As  Octogenarian  Scott-Max- 
well puts  It:  "Age  Is  an  Intense  and  varied 
experience,  almost  beyond  our  capacity  at 
times,  but  something  to  be  carried  high.  If 
It  is  a  long  defeat,  it  Is  also  a  victory,  mean- 
ingful for  the  initiates  of  time.  If  not  lor 
those  who  have  come  less  far." 


MEDICAL  CARE  PROVISIONS  OF 
H.R.   17550 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  many  aspects  of  the  medical  care 
provisions  of  H.R.  17550  which  I  favor, 
including,  first,  the  strengthened  super- 
vision of  reasonable  doctors"  fees:  sec- 
ond, the  health  maintenance  option,  and 
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third,  coverage  for  the  uninsured.  I 
believe  that  some  of  the  cost-cutting 
measuies  in  the  bill  are  wise  and  neces- 
sary. 

I  hope  that  Congress  will  add  a  pro- 
vision to  cover  the  cost  of  out-of -hospital 
prescription  drugs,  dental  care,  and  the 
cost  of  eyeglasses.  I  have  myself  cospon- 
sored  bills  to  include  such  services. 

But  there  is  one  objectionable  provi- 
sion in  the  bill,  as  passed  by  the  House, 
which  I  strongly  suggest  be  eliminated. 
I  am  joining  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  i  Mr.  Williams  i  in 
an  effort  to  call  the  Senate  s  attention  to 
this  problem. 

Section  225  of  the  House-passed  bill 
provides  that  Federal  matching  funds 
under  medicaid  shall  be  reduced  by  one- 
third  for  any  individual  patient  after  90 
days  of  care  in  a  skilled  nursing  home. 
Present  law  contains  no  such  cutoff.  The 
purported  justification  for  this  cutoff 
provision  is  to  provide  incentives  for  out- 
patient care.  Thus,  section  225  increases 
by  25  percent  the  Federal  share  of  medic- 
aid outpatient  care  and  home  care  serv- 
ices, and  also  decreases  the  Federal  share 
by  one-third  for  hospital  care  after  60 
days.  It  also  cuts  funds  for  mental 
patients  after  90  days.  These  amend- 
ments are  obviously  designed  to  reduce 
the  growing  costs  of  medicaid,  however 
I  fear  they  do  so  at  the  expense  of  the 
patient  and  to  the  detriment  of  decent 
health  care,  and  without  any  demon- 
strable savings. 

The  House-passed  cutoff  provision  is 
based  on  an  erroneous  premise  that  pa- 
tients in  nursing  homes  do  not  require 
inpatient  care  after  90  days  but  may  be 
cared  for  at  home.  Such  a  sweeping  and 
general  judgment  cannot  be  made  by 
lawmakers;  it  can  only  be  made  on  a 
case-by-case  basis  by  the  physician.  In- 
deed, over  two-thirds  of  all  nursing 
home  patients  are  found  to  require  more 
than  90  days  of  care.  I  believe  that  H.R. 
17550  already  contains  adequate 
strengthened  safeguards  against  provid- 
ing unnecessary  health  care  by  placing 
limits  on  reasonable  costs,  by  cutting  off 
funds  if  the  program  is  abused,  and  by 
setting  up  utilization  review  committees 
to  evaluate  the  need  for  care.  If  such  a 
review  determines  that  care  is  necessary 
after  90  days,  it  is  grossly  unfair  to  re- 
duce the  funds  needed  to  provide  such 
services. 

The  magnitude  of  section  225's  evil  is 
enormous.  Medicaid  patients  account  for 
60  percent  of  all  nursing  home  admis- 
sions. If  one-third  of  the  Federal  funds 
are  cut  off,  the  States  will  be  required 
either  to  scrape  up  the  money  them- 
selves or  to  turn  patients  out  of  bed 
prematurely.  In  my  own  State  of  Ver- 
mont the  loss  of  Federal  funds  for  nurs- 
ing homes  alone  would  be  $429,000. 
Ijosses  of  funds  for  mentai  care  and 
hospital  care  brings  the  total  in  Vermont 
toSl.083,000. 

I  believe  strongly  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  not  build  up  expec- 
tations only  to  shatter  them.  After  medi- 
care and  medicaid  were  enacted  in  1965 
and  1966,  hundreds  of  skilled  nursing 
homes  geared  up  to  provide  for  increased 
admissions.  They  have  operated  for  4 
years  in  reliance  on  an  assumed  Federal 


payment.  Now  they  face  a  midstream 
cutoff.  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  rec- 
ognize the  imfairness  in  section  225  and 
eliminate  it  from  the  bill. 


SPORTSMEN  RESTORE  CEMETERIES 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  in  recent 
years,  we  have  read  with  increasing  fre- 
quency of  senseless  acts  of  vandalism. 
Recently,  in  response  to  the  despicable 
desecration  of  several  cemeteries  in 
Weatherly,  Pa.,  the  Lehigh  and  Lausanne 
Sportsmen's  Club  undertook  to  restore 
the  damaged  cemeteries  and  to  prevent 
a  recurrence  of  this  crime.  Their  justifi- 
cation for  their  actions  was  described  in 
inspiring  words  in  an  article  in  the 
Weatherly  Herald. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A&EA  Spoetsmen  Restobing  Cemetehy 

Cemeteries  In  the  Weatherly  RD  2  area 
which  were  desecrated  by  vandals  are  now 
being  restored  by  members  of  the  Lehigh 
and  Lausanne  Sportsmen's  Club. 

In  St.  Joseph's  Catholic  Cemetery  In  the 
Laurytown  area,  the  club  members  have  re- 
paired and  replaced  the  damaged  fence  and 
tombstones  that  were  knocked  to  the  ground. 
The  club  has  volunteered  to  patrol  the  ceme- 
tery area  to  prevent  further  vandalism  and 
will.  In  the  event  anyone  Is  caught  trespass- 
ing on  the  property,  prosecute  to  the  limit 
of  the  law. 

Though  the  majority  of  the  club  members 
are  not  members  of  the  Catholic  faith,  they 
are  convinced  that  every  man.  regardless  of 
race,  color  or  creed,  should  and  must  respect 
the  other  man's  property,  his  place  of  wor- 
ship and  his  belief  and  the  final  resting 
place  of  his  loved  ones. 

Above  aU,  they  will  not  stand  for  desecra- 
tion of  the  American  flag,  whether  It  be  on 
a  lonely  grave  In  a  rural  cemetery  or  In  the 
middle  of  a  thriving  and  growing  commu- 
nity. 

Contributions  to  the  repair  fund  may  be 
sent  to  the  club  secretary,  Charles  Neldllnger 
Jr.,  at  Box  48  In  Weatherly. 


HANOI'S  BAMBOO  CAGES 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
many  famous  prisons  in  the  world. 
Throughout  history  they  have  stood  as 
symbols  of  oppression:  The  Tillianum, 
where  Roman  emperors  cast  their  en- 
emies and  where  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul 
were  confined;  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Tol- 
booth;  the  infamous  Bastille;  the  Black 
Hole  of  Calcutta;  Dachau;  Buchenwald; 
Auschwitz. 

North  Vietnam  has  no  such  famous 
lockups — we  do  not  yet  know  their 
names,  at  all  events,  although  we  may 
later — but  to  our  men  held  captive  by 
the  enemy,  the  experience  is  much  the 
same.  The  bamboo  cages  which  enclose 
them  are  as  real  as  those  used  on  pris- 
oners in  the  Tower  of  London,  hundreds 
of  years  ago;  the  tortures  inflicted  upon 
them  are  as  painful  as  those  of  the 
Spanish  Inquisition. 

We  must  remind  ourselves — and  our 
enemies — that  the  lack  of  notoriety  of 
their  individual  jails  does  not  mean  we 
have  forgotten  our  men  held  prisoner  by 
Hanoi. 


THE  ABM  AND  THE  MIRV— AD- 
DRESS BY  DR.  ROBERT  KIL- 
MARX 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  Dr. 
Robert  Kilmarx,  who  is  senior  staff  mem- 
ber of  the  Center  for  Strategic  and  Inter- 
national Studies  at  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity, delivered  a  most  provocative  ad- 
dress entitled  "ABM  and  MIRV"  in  June 
at  the  annual  alumni  seminar. 

He  puts  the  country  ahead  a  few  years 
and  portrays  the  position  we  will  find 
ourselves  in  if  those  who  care  to  cut  our 
military  budget  and  particularly  ham- 
string the  MIRV  are  successful. 

I  have  saved  this  piece  for  inclusion 
in  the  Record  at  this  time  because  the 
whole  subject  of  military  authorization, 
including  the  MIRV,  is  now  before  the 
Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ABM  AND  MIRV  IN  the  Context  or  SALT 
(By    Dr.   Robert   Kilmarx.   senior    staff,   the 
Center    for    Strategic    and    International 
Studies.  Georgetown  University,  delivered 
at     the     Georgetown     University    Annual 
Alumni   Seminar.   Georgetown   University, 
Washington,  DC.  June  12,  1970) 
An  address  on  the  need  for  antl-ballistlc 
missiles  and  multiple,  independently  target- 
able    reentry    vehicles    on    ICBMs    (MIRV) 
these  days  Is  often  an  Invitation  to  risk  the 
charge  of  socio-political  Irrelevance  and  in- 
sensltlvlty  to  higher  imperatives.  Advocates 
of  new  weapon  systems  are  often  assumed  to 
be  cursed  by  parochial  concerns  about  the 
"quality  of  death,"  technological  arrogance 
and  strategic  myopia   Seldom  has  the  wrong 
debate  on  the  wrong  issues  been  held  so  long, 
as  In  this  case.  It   has   a  life  of  Its  own- 
impervious  to  reason.  It  is  perhaps  a  symbol 
of  some  form  of  leadership  decay.  For  this  Is 
the   age    of    the   facile   solution   as   well   as 
Aquarius. 

Since  scenarios  are  the  fashion,  here  we  are 
in  1978:  out  of  Vietnam — and  out  of  stra- 
tegic options.  We  citizens  blocked  the  de- 
ployment of  new  strategic  weapon  systems 
lest  we  be  provocative,  and  violate  agree- 
ments or  their  prospect.  We  cut  military 
R&D,  lest  we  Impair  non-military  advances. 
Many  came  to  damn  technology;  more  to 
strangle  it.  We  shifted  to  some  of  the  right 
priorities  In  the  wrong  way  and  at  the  wrong 
pace^innocently  hoping  we  had  thereby  con- 
tributed to  jseace.  social  Justice  and  progress 
at  home  and  "partnership"  abroad.  "Suf- 
ficlence"  as  a  guide  to  military  policy  we 
found  could  be  stretched  either  way.  "Part- 
nership" could  mean  policy  paralysis,  since 
our  International  partners  might  not  share 
our  vision.  Our  sense  of  history  yielded  to  a 
sense  of  guilt,  of  Inward  reassessment,  of 
vain  hope.  Religious  and  moral  precepts  In 
some  cases  had  Infected  our  statecraft  with 
a  disease  of  unfounded  goodness.  Gone  or 
obscured  were  empirical  Insights  of  the  cold 
war.  Only  other  wars — on  crime,  on  drugs  or 
on  pollution — absorbed  our  attention.  A  new. 
reigning  natural  law  of  politics — a  new  man- 
date of  priorities — a  new  "brooding  omni- 
presence In  the  sky"  (to  quote  Justice 
Holmes  t — had  stripped  our  loins  of  armor — 
and  of  national  will  and  confidence,  too. 
Communism,  since  no  longer  monolithic, 
was  not  viewed  as  a  threat,  as  If  malignant 
virus  would  lose  It*  virulence  If  it  took  many 
forms;  as  If  Soviet  or  Chinese  statlsm  or 
chauvinism,  using  traditional  tools  of  power 
politics.  butUessed  by  new  and  subtle  revo- 
lutionary techniques  was.  by  definition,  a 
lesser  evil  than  a  pernicious  ideology  with 
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proselytising  and  acquisitive  pretensions. 
Many '  accept  this  view  even  knowing  that 
avowed  foes  back  their  new  respectability 
with  meaningful  degrees  of  military  superi- 
ority or  myriad  legions.  Philosophical  love- 
beads  became  a  powerful  weapon.  Withdrawal 
from  International  commitments  was  our 
watchword  and  an  assumed  cure  for  Inflation 
or  recession,  depending  on  the  portfolio  of 
the  beholder  Somehow  social  Justice  got 
caught  In  this  net. 

The  oracles  according  to  Laird  then  proved 
true:  Lhe  Soviets  had  developed  strategic  ad- 
vantage m  Polaris  missile  submarines,  having 
built  8-12  a  year  while  we  had  constructed 
no  more  than  41  of  aging  vintage.  The  Soviet 
subnaarlne-launched  ballistic  missile  even 
reached  to  3000  n  m — beyond  the  range  of 
our  hoped  for  Poseidon.  The  Soviets  had  se- 
cretly acquired  the  capability  to  destroy  our 
1000  Mlnutemen  ICBM's  with  SS-9's.  each 
carrying  not  5  but  over  30  MIRV's  with  25 
NM  or  less  CEP.  Clandestine  testing  was  more 
difBcult  to  observe  as  the  Soviets  had  blind- 
ed our  peaceful  satellites  and  chased  away 
our  radar  monitoring,  ships  and  planes.  We 
had  halted  our  MIRV  deployment  long  ago 
because  some  speech  writers  and  columnists 
with  a  ■balanced"  view  had  convinced  us 
that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  the  danger 
of  a  new  arms  race  with  strategic  weapons 
that  could  now  be  controlled  by  skillful  di- 
plomacy or  even  by  our  own  actions.  Our 
ABM  deployment  had  been  stopped  In  Con- 
gress at  Phase  11  because  Influential  scien- 
tists had  overridden  their  credentials  and 
assumed  the  garb  of  military  specialists.  Poli- 
ticians sensed  the  Issue  while  in  election 
heat.  The  new  military  prophets  and  their 
analytical  cohorts  In  systems  trades  told  us 
of  the  technical  limitations  of  ABM.  heed- 
less of  the  fact  that  hardened  detection  radar 
for  ABM.  booster-phase  or  mid-course  de- 
struct  systems,  and  Improved  Sprint  ABM 
missiles  could  have  been  developed  If  others 
had  been  permitted  Soon  even  "laser"  would 
become  a  dirty  word.  The  political  and  eco- 
nomic  price   promised  to  be  incalculable. 

And  whit  about  SALT?  Yes.  we  had  signed 
an  agreement  like  the  President  said  good 
Americans  should.  We  had  frozen  Inventories 
of  ICBM  launchers,  checked  the  proUferatlor. 
of  Polaris  tubes  and  clipped  the  wings  or' 
AMSA.  now  the  B  1  bomber.  Unilaterally  we 
had  previously  promised  to  delay  develop- 
ment of  some  major  new  strategic  offensive 
systems  like  ULMS  for  18  more  months  while 
we  awaited  good  news  from  Vienna.  However, 
the  Soviets,  meanwhile,  accelerated  their 
new  weapons  tests  before  an  agreement  could 
be  reached.  This  we  excused.  For  we  were 
promi-sed  an  agreement  by  our  leader.  We  had 
done  what  many  In  Congress  with  C-5-ltls 
wanted  us  to  do  anyway,  for  postponing,  then 
cancelling  weapons  programs  Is  afterall  the 
only  way  to  stop  cost  growth,  schedule  slip- 
page and  eoldplatlng.  We  even  threw  In  a 
clause  m  SALT  about  ABM.  They  would  de- 
fend Moscow:  u-p  would  defend  Washington. 
but  we  must  include  Congress,  too  We  had 
forgotten  that  uncertainty,  diversity  and 
flexibility  In  the  deployment  of  strategic 
weapon  systems  helps  to  make  deterrence 
work.  We  Ignored  the  fact  that  Soviet  ABM 
operational  experience  exceeded  our  own.  or 
that  their  new  ABM  with  a  loiter  capability 
was  not  Included  We  added  a  protocol  to 
restrict  MIRV.  knowing  full  well  that  na- 
tional Ini-pectlon  systems  could  not  tell  what 
changes  were  made  In  the  business  end_of 
a  missile  without  unacceptable  on-site  in- 
spection. The  Soviets  were  not  about  to  sign 
until  their  system  had  been  adequately 
tested. 

We  accepted  the  Institutionalized  pleas  of 
arms  contrnllers.  many  cf  whom  often  have 
a  quaint  approach  to  such  obstinate  Inspec- 
tion problems  They  Ignore  them,  .studv  them 
or  they  accept  constraints  on  blind  faith. 
They  seldom  get  the  message  that  the  name 
of  the  Inspection  game  Is  really  not  Just  "to 


catch  a  thief,"  but  to  penetrate  and  to  open 
Soviet  society,  to  facilitate  Intelligence  overall 
and  to  spur  on  liberal  trends.  This  Is  not  In 
their  department. 

We  generously  borrowed  from  the  text 
book  of  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty,  believing 
that  an  agreement  that  might  deter  Is  better 
than  no  agreement  at  all.  We  had  chosen  to 
Ignore  the  fact  that  as  a  result  of  the  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty,  the  Soviets  had  won  assur- 
ance that  their  lead  In  high  yield  nuclear 
weapons  could  not  be  matched  by  the  U.S. 
and  that  underground  testing  would  permit 
them  to  catch  up  In  the  sub-klloton  to  low 
megaton  range.  We  forgot  past  Soviet  decep- 
tion concerning  the  cut  off  of  production  of 
fissionable  materials.  We  dismissed  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  Soviet  violation  of  the  spirit 
of  the  Space  treaty  with  their  development 
of  a  fractional-orbital  bombardment  system 
(FOBS)  that  threatened  to  pin  down  our 
bombers  In  a  nuclear  exchange.  After  all, 
space  weapons  did  not  pass  our  cost-effec- 
tiveness tests.  We  excused  the  absence  of 
Communist  China  from  the  list  of  slgnators, 
looking  to  the  death  of  Mao  to  provide  a  new 
"open  door."  As  with  the  nuclear  non-prolif- 
eration treaty,  we  felt  It  was  wise  to  apply 
only  the  moral  pressures  of  an  overused 
amorphous  pressure  group  called  world  opin- 
ion to  those  who  would  not  play  our  arms 
control  pKjUtlcs.  to  assume  that  big  power 
example  would  ultimately  prevail.  We  gave 
up  CW  and  BW  (Chemical  and  Biological 
Warfare)  weapons,  as  too  evil  to  abandon 
by  agreement.  We  forgot  that  deterrence,  like 
love,  is  seldom  equal  in  any  union:  differ- 
ences In  the  system  put  unlike  bounds  on 
the  lure  of  unsanctioned  activity. 

Btit  back  to  the  present  and  to  the  pitfalls 
of  our  st.ake  in  military  weapons  progress. 
ABM  and  MIRV.  with  or  without  SALT.  In 
the  United  States  these  days  there  Is  little 
need  for  a  SALT  agreement  to  restrict  our 
military  research  and  development.  Our 
spending  for  military  R&D  remained  fairly 
constant  until  a  recent  decline,  while  the 
Soviets  have  increased  theirs  each  year  by 
about  10  to  13  per  cent.  Now  they  exceed 
ours.  Unless  S.\LT  can  put  a  brake  on  Soviet 
military  R&D  progress  which  Is  otherwise 
comparatively  Insensitive  to  pressures  within 
Soviet  society,  the  agreement  will  leave  un- 
touched the  realms  of  scientific  and  tech- 
nological progress  that  will  become  more 
threatened  than  either  contemporary  ABM 
or  MIRV.  We  should  have  learned  long  ago 
that  disarmament  by  example  does  not  work. 
In  the  words  of  Dr.  John  S.  Foster.  Jr..  Di- 
rector of  Defense  Research  and  Engineering 
of  the  DOD.  If  present  trends  continue  "the 
United  States  will  lose  Its  overall  world  tech- 
nological and  economic  leadership.  .  .  .  Ten 
years  a^o.  our  total  funding  for  all  research 
and  development,  public  and  private  (ac- 
cording to  the  Secretary)  was  almost  twice 
that  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Today  the  U.S. 
total  is  only  some  20  per  cent  greater.  By  the 
mld-1970's  the  trends  would  put  us  in  second 
position.  .  .  .  Looking  at  defense-related  R&D 
and  Its  application,  the  Soviet  Union  Is  now 
investing  the  equivalent  of  »16-17  billion. 
We  are  spending  $13-14  billion.  "If  these 
trends  persist,  by  the  mid-1980's,"  he  haz- 
arded, "the  Soviet  Union  will  have  a  total 
R&D  force  of  full-time  scientists  and  engi- 
neers one-third  larger  than  ours."  The  Soviet 
Union  Is  clearly  creating  a  national  research 
and  development  base  larger  than  ours.  We 
seem  to  have  lost  the  zeal  for  technological 
excellence.  This  we  have  done  n-ithotit  SALT. 

As  a  result,  we  may  well  fall  hofjelessly 
behind  In  the  development  of  new  weapons 
concepts  that  will  make  present  systems  as 
obsolete  as  the  bl-planes  and  artillery  of 
World  War  I.  Quantum  breakthroughs  In 
military  technology  lie  ahead.  We  know  the 
route  to  take  and  Its  portent — so  do  they. 
It  is  here  that  the  real  race  must  be  run  or 
our  future  national  security  will  be  In  Jeop- 
ardy. In  the  heat  of  discussion  such  sensitive 
areas  are  never  mentioned. 


A  comforting  SALT  agreement  with  the 
Soviets  of  Its  own  momentum  could  fur- 
ther biu'den  our  scientific  and  technical 
progress  although  It  can  have  favorable,  If 
transitory,  effects  In  other  realms.  Our  so- 
ciety Is  particularly  vulnerable  to  the  chain 
reaction  effects  of  arms  control  agreements 
on  vital  elements  of  military  spending  and 
the  allocation  of  national  energies,  espe- 
cially In  the  present  climate.  For  example. 
If  our  military  budget  Is  slashed  beyond  $7 
billion  over  the  next  two  years,  a  step  we 
will  probably  take  even  without  SALT,  fur- 
ther cuts  In  military  R&D  are  Inevitable. 
This  will  even  weaken  our  ability  to  detect 
SALT  treaty  violations  by  advanced  means. 
Important  design  teams  will  be  broken  up. 
Universities  will  further  yield  to  the  siren 
call  for  a  divorce  from  military  research. 
The  blow  to  Lincoln  and  "I"  labs  at  MPT  Is 
the  precursor.  The  reverse  brain  drain  will 
accelerate.  Major  corporations  will  re-fociu 
their  proflt-orlented  efforts  to  more  promis- 
ing markets,  even  without  Nader.  Funding 
for  Independent  research  will  be  at  an  end. 
In-house  labs  of  the  government  will  feel  the 
squeeze  and  not  be  able  to  meet  the  require- 
ments left  unfulfilled.  If  they  try  from 
whence  comes  the  Innovation.  This  is  the 
multiplier  effect  that  Is  risked  In  our  some- 
what capitalistic  society  In  a  SALT  contract 
that  reflects  and  makes  law  but  lacks  an 
enforcer. 

Reduction  of  the  future  mix  or  level  of 
strategic  arms  through  SALT  or  without  It 
could  also  have  destabilizing  effects  on  re- 
gional balances  unless  their  spokesme:i  too 
are  Invited  to  the  table.  The  Middle  East  Is 
a  case  In  point.  If  any  of  you  believe  wo 
have  a  meaningful  conventional  option  In 
the  Med.  beyond  pln-prlck  conventional  con- 
flict with  the  Warsaw  Pact.  I  have  sad  news. 
A  recent  visit  In  Naples  at  the  NATO  head- 
quarters called  CINCSOUTH  has  led  me  to 
the  conviction  that  the  days  of  "massive 
retaliation"  have  returned  to  that  area.  And 
what  about  NATO's  Central  Front,  If  we  have 
to  re-target  some  of  our  Intercontinental 
attack  systems  because  of  agreed  force  cut- 
backs or  constraints?  The  conventional  de- 
fense of  the  Central  Front  remains  a  logistic 
nightmare.  How  will  our  Allies  respond  to 
a  new.  lower  plateau  U.S.  capability,  since 
our  strategic  nuclear  offensive  and  defensive 
capabilities  have  been  their  ultimatum  de- 
fense? Our  much  blessed  withdrawal  from 
Southeast  Asia  upgrades  the  priorities  of 
other  areas  In  which  nuclesur  and  conven- 
tional weapons  are  more  closely  coupled. 

The  level  of  strategic  weapons  capabili- 
ties and  the  danger  of  escalation  of  local 
conflicts  should  never  be  viewed  as  mutually 
exclusive  Issues,  even  to  facilitate  agree- 
ment. Strategic  arms  limitations  •  •  • 
from  SALT  could  be  low  enough  to  encour- 
age more  local  risk-taking  by  the  Sovleta. 
What  about  our  ultimate  response  to  the 
globalization  of  Soviet  naval  capabilities  In 
a  SALTed  world?  We  cannot  close  the  um- 
brella without  effecting  the  water  too. 

But.  I  oome  not  to  bury  SALT  nor  to  praise 
It.  Nor  do  I  come  to  huckster  ABM  and  MIRV 
but  to  counsel  the  large  view.  The  Ihnlts  as 
well  as  the  benefits  of  SALT  must  be  arrayed. 
The  fear  of  polarity  In  public  discussion  must 
not  cut  off  hard  questions  from  both  sides. 
Those  who  believe  we  can  negotiate  realis- 
tically from  the  present  prospect  of  reduced 
US.  strength  must  bear  the  burden  of  proof. 
Thooe  who  believe  we  can  Insure  the  sanctity 
of  agreements  reached  from  a  level  of  tech- 
nological and  military  inferiority  must  carry 
even  a  heavier  cress,  in  the  past,  we  had  suf- 
ficient scientific-technological  cusliion  to  use 
as  a  buffer  to  overtake  quickly  a  Soviet  weap- 
ons advance  or  increase  In  forces  if  our  esti- 
mates of  risk  or  of  Soviet  Intentions  were 
wrong.  Now  our  policy  transmission  cannot 
readily  put  us  in  high  gear  because  of  a  weak- 
ening technological  base. 

We  must  remember  that  strategic  equa- 
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tions  can  be  even  more  sensitive  to  unilateral 
constraints  than  to  the  outcome  of  direct 
international  negotiations.  The  Inter-rela- 
tlonshlp  of  the  two  is  part  of  the  problem.  We 
must  face  the  fact  that  arms  control  Is  but 
another  region  of  International  conflict;  Its 
purposes  and  rules  must  be  fully  responsive 
to  overall  national  strategy  and  supporUve  of 
the  alms  that  guide  DOD.  About  this,  the 
Soviets  have  no  doubts  In  their  own  planning. 
The  dialectics  of  the  process  are  sometimes 
lost  in  our  pluralistic  system,  which  relies  on 
checks  and  balances. 

Proceed  we  must,  however  if  only  to  reduce 
in  part  the  risk  of  global  conflict  and  open  up 
what  may  become  new  avenues  to  Soviet  con- 
straints. Tomorrow's  equation  of  power  may 
be  worse.  To  paraphrase  the  spirit  of  words 
delivered  by  President  Kennedy,  who  knew 
well  the  diplomatic  advantages  of  strategic 
military  strength;  before  my  term  has  ended 
we  shall  have  tested  anew  whether  a  nation 
organized  and  governed  such  as  ours  can 
endure. 


RETIREMENT  OF  EDWARD  E. 
MANSUR 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
it  is  fitting  that  we  take  note  of  the  re- 
tirement of  one  of  the  strong  arms  of  the 
Senate — Edward  E.  Mansur,  our  legisla- 
tive clerk. 

Ted  Mansur  has  served  this  body  with 
efficiency  and  distinction  for  nearly  25 
years.  He  has  earned  the  gratitude  of  us 
all,  and  his  able  services  will  be  sorely 
missed. 

Now  Ted  Mansur  embarks  upon  a 
well-deserved  retirement.  His  decision 
to  take  leave  of  us  now.  while  still  a  rela- 
tively young  man,  mirrors  an  admirable 
perspective.  While  on  the  job,  he  gave  all 
his  energies  to  the  tasks  he  performed  so 
well.  His  enthusiasm  constituted  a  large 
measure  of  his  success.  Yet  he  realizes 
that  there  comes  a  time  in  a  man's  life 
to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labor  and  to 
widen  the  experiences  of  his  life.  Having 
no  desire  to  set  new  endurance  records 
in  the  Senate,  Ted  Mansur  now  im- 
merses himself  in  those  aspects  of  life 
that  too  many  of  us  lose  sight  of  in  our 
daily  involvement  here.  In  an  era  when 
we  talk  much  about  the  quality  of  life, 
we  would  do  well  to  reflect  upon  the  ex- 
ample of  this  mature  decision.  I  feel  sad- 
ness in  seeing  him  go,  but  I  feel  happi- 
ness in  seeing  a  man  realize  that  retire- 
ment can  be  the  beginning  of  valuable 
new  experiences,  a  period  wherein  a  man 
achieves  a  sense  of  wholeness. 

I  join  with  all  the  other  Members  of 
this  body  in  wishing  Ted  Mansur  well. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  article 
on  Ted's  retirement,  published  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  August  3. 
1970,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Manstjr  Retires  at  54;   Senate  "Voice" 

CALI.S   It   a   Day 

(By  William  Grlgg) 

For  23  years,  Edward  E.  (Ted)  Mansur  has 
been  the  voice  intoning  the  Senate  rolls  .  .  . 
"Mr.  Al-ken  .  .  .  Mr.  AL-len  .  .  .  Mr.  AL-lot 
.  .  .  counting,  and  once  miscounting,  the 
Senate's  votes. 

Ho  retired  Friday,  happy  that  his  tenure 
has  broken  no  records.  His  predecessor,  "Un- 
cle" John  Crockett,  stayed  on  and  on  for  40 
years,  aflllcted  with  Senate  fever. 

When  he  finally  was  retired  in  1947.  he 
was  still  wearing  frock  coats.  Mansur  recalls. 
He  died  shortly  after  he  retired. 


Mansur,  however,  is  not  yet  55.  He  hai 
bought  a  47-foot  ketch  worth  nearly  $100,000, 
has  a  good  retirement  Income  and  a  yen  to 
sail  the  Caribbean  Islands. 

GOT    THE    JOB    AT    30 

"To  get  me  to  work  again,  somebody  would 
have  to  offer  me  a  lot  more  money  than  I'm 
worth,"  he  said. 

He  was  30  when  he  got  the  Job  as  Chief 
Clerk  of  the  Senate,  which  had  Just  gone  Re- 
publican. He  had  graduated  first  In  his  class 
at  the  University  of  Missouri  Law  School, 
had  found  there  were  "almost  as  many 
lawyers  in  the  phone  book  as  people  to  use 
them."  and  had  become  Interested  when  the 
late  Sen.  James  P.  Kem,  R-Mo.,  told  him 
about  Crocker's  retirement. 

Scores  of  radio  announcers  also  heard  of 
the  opening  and,  thinking  a  good  voice  for 
the  roll  call  was  all  that  was  necessary,  ap- 
plied. The  Senate's  Republicans  auditioned 
them  in  the  Senate  Chamber. 

Mansur  won  because  of  his  law  background 
and,  he  says  with  a  grin,  because  "there  was 
some  fKJlltlcs  in  It." 

PUBLISHES     DAILY     CALENDAR 

As  chief  clerk,  and  then  legislative  clerk 
when  the  Democrats  took  over  the  Senate, 
Mansur  each  day  has  published  the  Senate's 
legislative  calendar — a  listing  of  pending 
bills — and  has  recorded  the  votes  In  the  Sen- 
ate. 

He  hadn't  been  there  long  when  he  re- 
corded a  vote  wrong,  passing  an  amendment 
that  should  have  been  defeated.  Vice  Presi- 
dent Alban  Barkley  announced  the  wrong  re- 
sult before  Mansur  discovered  the  error. 

The  late  Sen.  Joseph  McCarthy,  R-Wls., 
was  the  author  of  the  amendment  and  when 
Barkley  later  announced  that  the  amend- 
ment actually  had  been  defeated,  controversy 
raged  for  days  and  some  senators  wanted 
Mansur's  neck. 

SENATE    CLOSELY    DI^'IDED 

Those  were  hard  years  because  the  Senate 
was  closely  divided  and  "the  Republicans 
thought  It  necessary  to  oppose  everything 
that  Truman  did,"  Mansur  says. 

Barkley  was  also  the  last  vice  president  to 
spend  a  lot  of  time  presiding  over  the  Senate. 
After  that.  Elsenhower  made  Nixon  "assist- 
ant President."  but  Barkley  often  found  out 
what  Truman  was  doing  only  by  reading  It 
In  the  newspapers.  Mansur  recalls. 

Debate  was  stronger  then  "and  when  a 
senator  of  prominence  spoke — Taft  or  Van- 
denberg  for  example — everybody  was  In  there 
listening  and  their  arguments  could  change 
votes." 

Today,  senators  often  speak  to  nearly 
empty  chambers.  Mansur  thinks  they  "speak 
less  to  Influence  each  other  and  more  to  get 
their  pKDsltlons  on  the  record  or  to  Influence 
the  press." 

IT'S    A    GOOD    SHOW 

Friday  afternoon,  other  Senate  staff  mem- 
bers came  by  to  shake  Mansur's  hand.  Some 
of  them,  much  older  than  Mansur  and  still 
working,  seemed  bewildered  that  he  would 
voluntarily  retire. 

•The  Senate  Is  such  a  good  show,"  one  said. 
But  Mansur  said  he  was  beginning  to  feel 
that  he  had  stayed  in  a  movie  theater  too 
long  and  was  seeing  the  same  show  over. 

There  are  men  working  for  the  Senate — 
and  eager  to  continue — who  could  be  Man- 
sur's father.  There  are  retired  newspaper  re- 
porters and  aging  lobbyists  who  shuffle  the 
hallways  of  the  Capitol,  hoping  for  a  nod 
from  a  senator  who  remembers  them  when. 

But  Mansur  happily  slipped  the  photo- 
graphs of  his  family  and  his  boat  from  under 
the  glass  on  his  desk  and  went  his  own  way. 


VOLUNTEER  MILITARY 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  .second  in  a  series  of  prepared  testi- 
mony which  was  to  have  been  given  be- 


fore the  hearings  on  the  draft  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. It  is  by  William  Keeney,  chairman 
of  the  Mennonite  Central  Committee 
Peace  Section,  and  points  out  many  of 
the  problems  presented  to  the  conscien- 
tious objector  by  conscription.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Keeney's 
statement  be  printed  in  tlie  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Draft  Should  Be  Abolished 

A  statement  by  the  Mennonite  Central  Com- 
mittee Peace  Section 

My  name  is  William  Keeney  I  am  the  Dean 
of  Bethel  College.  North  Newton,  Kansas  and 
Chairman  of  the  Mennonite  Central  Commit- 
tee Peace  Section.  We  are  an  agency  of  the 
Mennonite  and  Brethren  In  Christ  churches 
and  speak  from  a  450  year  old  tradition  com- 
mitted to  the  Christian  gospel  of  peace  and 
the  belief  that  war  is  sin. 

We  are  testifying  today,  as  we  have  before, 
because  of  our  Christian  concern  for  peace. 
We  speak  from  our  experience  of  the  past 
thirty  years  as  conscientious  objectors  to  con- 
scription. The  concerns  we  express,  however, 
are  not  merely  for  ourselves.  We  speak  with 
the  profound  conviction  that  peace  Is  the 
will  of  God  for  all  mankind,  that  this  is 
impossible  until  the  instruments  of  war  are 
dismantled  and  the  occasions  for  war  re- 
moved. 

In  this  vein  we  have  one  main  message  to 
communicate  today.  It  Is  our  conviction  that 
the  conscription  system  established  through 
Selective  Service  should  be  abolished.  There 
are  two  sets  o^^guments  why  we  believe  the 
draft  should  be  ended.  The  first  is  based  on 
what  the  draft  is  and  the  second  Is  based 
on  how  the  draft  has  operated. 

I 

We  oppose  the  draft  first  of  all  because  It 
is  the  nations  means  of  conscripting  young 
men  to  provide  soldiers  for  Its  military  sys- 
tem. Young  men  are  thus  forced  against  their 
will  to  become  part  of  the  military  structure 
which  exists  to  kill  and.  cf  course  the  con- 
trary Is  also  true — to  be  killed. 

Mennonites  believe  that  human  life  Is 
sacred,  that  each  person  Is  created  In  the 
Image  of  God  and  that  God's  ultimate  will 
Is  for  all  persons  to  become  his  sons.  Dead 
persons  cannot  become  sons  of  God.  The 
destruction  of  life  Is  the  opposite  of  God's 
will  that  mankind  find  "life  in  all  Its  full- 
ness." Our  refusal  to  participate  in  a  system 
of  killing  is  a  witness  against  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  military  system. 

Secondly,  the  draft  is  one  of  the  major 
infringements  on  the  freedom  of  the  Indi- 
vidual person.  The  very  organization  of  the 
draft  forces  young  men  to  work  in  a  system 
of  involuntary  servitude.  In  a  country  which 
loudly  parades  Its  freedom  we  find  It  espe- 
cially Ironic  that  people  live  a«  lottery  num- 
bers and  under  the  constant  fear  they  wUl  be 
forced  into  a  situation  where  they  are  con- 
fronted with  the  stark  choice  of  killing  or 
being  killed 

Thirdly,  the  draft  Is  Intrinsic  to  maintain- 
ing the  large  military  establishment  which 
threatens  to  overwhelm  not  only  this  nation 
but  other  nations  as  well.  The  1967  Selective 
Servicf  Act  Is  a  "Military  Selective  Service 
Act"  We  believe  that  It  Is  the  large  pool  of 
manpower  provided  by  the  draft  which  en- 
ables the  executive  to  make  the  quick  deci- 
sions to  go  to  war  without  Congressional  and 
public  discussion 

These  are  not  new  convictions  among  Men- 
nonltes.   In   1951   the   late   chairman  of  the 
MCC  Peace  Section.  Harold  S.  Bender,  spoke^ 
prophetically  to  this  committee:  / 

"I  appear  rather  to  appeal  to  the  com- 
mittee to  conclude  without  further  exten- 
sion the  experiment  which  has  been  made 
with  peace-time  conscription:  first,  because 
of  Its  constant  danger  as  the  first  step  In 
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a  mill tarUat ion  of  the  mind  and  spirit  of 
our  citizens,  as  well  as  of  our  whole  national 
tradition,  with  Its  Inevitable  threat  to  free- 
dom of  conscience  and  the  democratic  way 
of  life:  and  second,  because  we  fear  the  bane- 
ful influence  upon  our  whole  national  and 
international  policy  at  the  present  Juncture 
of  excessive  dependence  upon  military  power 
and  measures.  It  Is  surely  one  of  the  lessons 
of  historv  that  those  nations  which  have 
most  relied  upon  military  might  have  In  the 
end  Ic-t  mott  fearfully.  We  still  believe  that 
It  becomes  nations  to  rely  more  upon  good 
Will  and  spiritual  forces  than  upjn  guns  and 
bombs,  and  fear  terribly  the  outcome  of  the 
present  almost  world-wide  turning  to  the 
most  destnictlve  material  forces  to  attain 
natlon.ii  goals  " 

Nor  are  our  convictions  about  the  evils  of 
war  and  preparation  for  war  lightly  adhered 
to.  Many  of  us  now  live  In  the  United  States 
because  our  fathers  left  Switzerland,  Ger- 
many, and  Russia  to  escape  compulsory  mil- 
itary service.  We  still  believe  strongly  that 
their  move  was  a  correct  response  to  those 
Circumstances.  Forced  conscription  Is  one 
reason  why  many  of  our  people  have  migrated 
during  the  p.ist  decade  from  tlie  United 
States  to  Canada,  Paraguay.  Bolivia,  Brazil, 
and  Honduras 

These  are  reasons  enough  for  ending  the 
drait.  We  are  encouraged  that  many  of  our 
fellow  citizens.  Indeed  a  growing  number  of 
those  In  Congress,  fear  the  effects  of  mili- 
tarism and  the  draft  on  the  quality  of  life 
In  American  society.  Not  only  Is  the  draft  an 
instrument  of  killing  people  in  far  off  places. 
It  Is  an  important  ingredient  in  the  cheap- 
ening view  of  human  life  and  thereby  con- 
tributing to  the  rising  violence  at  home. 
Those  who  lose  the  freedom  to  choose  their 
lot  during  the  impressionable  years  of  their 
life  arc  going  to  be  less  concerned  about  pre- 
serving freedom  during  the  rest  of  their 
lives  or  perhaps  more  sadly  will  lose  any 
notion  of  what  freedom  is  all  about.  The 
draft  is  not  only  un-Chrlstian.  it  Is  also 
un-American  and  should  be  abolished. 

u 

Now  we  turn  to  the  second  set  of  argu- 
ments for  abolishing  the  draft— the  inequi- 
ties of  the  system  as  we  have  observed  them. 

These  inequities  are  well  documented.  A 
peace-time  draft  inevitably  discriminates  In 
Its  provisions  for  widespread  deferments.  We 
have  often  seen  how  the  person  of  wealth 
and  status  is  able  to  find  ways  of  avoiding 
military  and  Indeed  alternative  service  be- 
cause of  his  position.  Indeed  we  doubt  that 
conscription  can  ever  be  Justly  and  equitably 
administered. 

But  the  inequities  we  wish  to  comment  on 
today  are  those  involving  conscientious  ob- 
jectors. 

Mennonltes  have  historically  and  for  the 
most  part  continue  to  be  conscientious  ob- 
jectors to  participation  In  the  military.  This 
refusal  to  bear  arms  has  develop>ed  from  our 
belief  that  killing  Is  abhorrent  to  God  and 
from  our  attempt  to  follow  the  way  of  life 
Jesus  taught  for  all  people  which  includes 
recognizing  the  need  for  governing  author- 
ities. 

We  are  not  unmindful  that  the  Congress 
has  searched  for  ways  to  honor  the  con- 
scientious scruples  of  many  American 
citizens.  We  have  certainly  been  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  such  recognition.  And  now  we  wel- 
come the  growing  conscience  against  i>ar- 
tlclpating  in  war  within  and  without  this 
nation  Yet  we  are  embarra.ssed  and  deeply 
concerned  that  the  provisions  for  conscien- 
tious objection  are  so  little  recognized  In 
persons  outside  the  historic  peace  church 
tradition. 

This  is  the  first  discrimination  we  call  to 
your  attention.  We  have  heard  and  worked 
with  numerous  jjersons  who  have  been  re- 
fused conscientious  objector  status  or  who 
have   had   to   wage    costly   legal   battles   to 


achieve    this    status    when    historic    peace 
church  men  were  readily  recognized. 

Allow  us  to  Illustrate  with  the  case  of  a 
young,  devout  Presbyterian  who  tried  to  gain 
conscientious  objector  status  from  his  draft 
board  in  a  Pennsylvania  town.  His  board 
told  him  only  young  men  from  the  Men- 
nonltes. Church  of  the  Brethren  and  Quak- 
ers could  qualify  for  such  a  status.  After 
frequent  appeals  he  was  finally  granted  a 
I-A-O  for  noncombatant  military  duty.  But 
he  found  such  military  duty  so  uncomforta- 
ble and  unable  to  get  a  release  as  a  con- 
scientious objector,  he  finally  Joined  the 
migrants  for  conscience  sake  in  Canada.  We 
Mennonltes  are  distressed  and  deeply  regret 
this  discrimination. 

A  second  dlscrlmiiiatlon  we  call  to  your  at- 
tention is  the  simple  failure  to  Inform  young 
Americans  ol  the  opportunity  of  conscien- 
tious objection  and  alternative  service. 
Though  this  has  been  a  feature  of  the  legis- 
lation there  are  vast  areas  of  this  nation 
where  such  provisions  are  unheard  of.  Draft 
boards  and  Selective  Service  do  not  publicize 
these  alternatives  which  should  be  legal 
rights  for  all  Americans  and,  therefore,  pub- 
licized to  all  Americans.  Since  conscience 
Is  a  valued  American  tradition,  objectors 
should  not  be  subject  to  any  punitive  disad- 
vantages because  of  their  convictions. 

The  third  discrimination  involving  con- 
scientious objectors  Is  the  narrow  definition 
of  conscience  that  the  legislation  and  prac- 
tice entails.  Conscience,  it  has  been  said  is  as 
"American  as  apple  pie".  We  believe  this  to 
be  true  but  far  too  often  both  the  legisla- 
tion and  the  draft  boards  have  refused  to 
recognize  the  validity  of  this  cherished  tra- 
dition. While  our  own  conscience  Is  molded  in 
and  through  the  church  we  do  not  believe 
that  conscientious  objection  should  be  pre- 
rogatives for  persons  of  certain  doctrinal  be- 
lief or  denominational  affiliation.  The  con- 
sciences of  those  who  may  not  use  religious 
arguments  against  war  as  well  as  the  con- 
science of  the  person  who  objects  to  certain 
wars  as  being  unjiistlfiable  should  be  re- 
spected The  government  should  not  assume 
the  obligation  of  determining  whose  belief 
Is  correct.  We  believe  rather  that  every  per- 
son who  Is  a  sincere  conscientious  objector 
should  be  exempted  from  military  service. 

The  fourth  discrimination  is  simply  the 
non-recognltlon  of  conscientious  objectors. 
Many  draft  boards  do  not  know  how  to  deal 
with  the  conscientious  objector.  Other  draft 
boards  and  Indeed  entire  State  Selective 
Service  offices  do  not  recognize  the  legal  pro- 
visions for  conscience.  The  recent  Study  of 
the  Selective  Service  System  by  the  Sub- 
conunlttee  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee calls  this  "Lawlessness,  plain  and  simple'". 
The  government's  inconsistency  in  adminis- 
tering Its  own  provisions  should  be  suffi- 
ciently obvious  as  to  question  the  integrity 
of  the  draft  Itself. 

Finally  there  Is  the  discrimination  that  re- 
sults from  requiring  an  eighteen  year  old 
to  have  well  defined  convictions  regarding 
participation  In  the  military.  We  have  found 
that  If  the  new  registrant  does  not  Immedi- 
ately secure  his  conscientious  objector  status 
it  Is  always  more  difficult  to  secure  it  later. 

CONCLUSION 

The  conclusion  of  the  Mennonlte  Central 
Committee  Peace  Section  Is  that  the  draft 
should  be  abolished,  that  the  very  existence 
of  the  draft  contributes  to  the  militarism 
that  now  dominates  American  life  and 
threatens  the  freedom,  stability  and  sur- 
vival of  the  world  and  that  the  draft  haa 
operat-ed  most  Inequitably  and  being  in- 
herently evil  cannot  be  operated  otherwise. 

This  committee  knows  that  the  Mennonlte 
churches  have  always  opposed  war  and  mili- 
tary conscription.  Though  many  of  us  have 
learned  to  live  with  conscription  we  have 
alwjvys  done  this  with  an  uneasy  conscience. 
We  are  appreciative  of  the  alternative  serv- 


ice opportunities  which  have  enabled  so 
many  to  offer  a  constructive  Christian  serv- 
ice for  peace.  Increasing  numbers  of  persons 
in  our  brotherhood  question  the  continued 
acceptance  of  such  an  alternative  service  pro- 
gram, as  it  represents  to  them  an  acqui- 
escence to  American  militarism.  Some  of 
these  i>ersons  have  refu.sed  to  cooperate  with 
Selective  Service:  others  have  moved  to  other 
countries.  The  church  respects  these  convic- 
tions and  stands  with  these  persons  In  their 
Christian  faithfulness. 

Today  we  are  deeply  concerned  about  the 
militarization  of  American  life,  the  Impact 
of  war  on  our  national  spirit  and  the  ero- 
sion of  freedom  under  the  impact  of  war  and 
preparation  for  war.  We  appeal  now  for  the 
reorientation  of  national  values  from  war 
to  peace,  from  regimentation  to  freedom, 
from  militarism  to  humanity.  Our  belief  is 
that  ending  the  draft  can  be  a  step  In  this 
direction.  We  want  to  encourage  this  com- 
mittee and  the  Congress  this  year  to  turn 
away  from  a  system  that  has  pervaded  Amer- 
ican life  for  thirty  years.  One  of  the  sources 
of  misery  and  discontent  in  the  nation  and 
a  threat  to  peace  In  the  world  Is  the  draft. 
It  ought  to  be  abolished  now. 
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SENATOR  GOODELL  PROPOSES  THE 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  UNIFIED 
TRANSPORTATION    TRUST    FUND 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  for  too 
long,  our  transportation  system — our 
railroads,  our  highways,  our  airports — 
have  expanded  without  central  direction, 
lacking  precisely  that  element  of  plan- 
ning which  might  have  kept  our  water- 
ways unpolluted,  our  streets  uncon- 
gested,  and  the  air  we  breathe  free  of 
smog.  Tills  unbalanced  system  also  has 
developed  at  the  expense  of  continually 
underfunded  and  failing  mass  transit 
transportation.  It  is  imperative  that  we 
coordinate  the  various  modes  of  trans- 
portation and  establish  a  unified  pro- 
gram under  which  all  areas  of  travel 
would  be  funded  on  a  regular  and  ade- 
quate basis. 

On  July  14,  1970,  in  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
I  proposed  the  creation  of  a  Unified 
Transportation  Trust  Fund.  Properly  or- 
ganized, such  a  trust  fund  would  go  far 
in  alleviating  the  problems  of  congestion 
and  pollution.  Ably  directed,  such  a  trust 
fund  would  insure  that  our  tax  revenues 
would  be  utilized  effectively.  Expertly 
managed,  such  a  trust  fund  would  be 
responsive  to  regional  needs,  while  at  the 
same  time  providing  the  apparatus  for 
delivering  a  sorely  needed  national  trans- 
portation system. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  testimony  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  XJnutcd  Transpobtation  Trust  Fund 
(Testimony    by    U.S.    Senator    Charles    E. 

GooDEi.t.  before  the  Senate  Public  Works 

Committee,  July  14. 1970) 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  time  we  realize  that  we 
cannot  solve  our  transportation  problems 
simply  by  covering  our  land  with  concrete. 
Our  highway  program  is  In  need  of  funda- 
mental restructuring  and  reform. 

Over  a  decade  ago,  with  the  passage  of 
the  Highway  Revenue  Act  of  1956,  Congress 
launched  an  extraordinarily  ambitious  high- 
way construction  program.  We  committed 
ourselves  to  building  a  42,500  mile  network 


of  freeways  to  link  up  major  population  cen- 
ters, and  the  federal  government  has  already 
authorized  over  $50  billion  trying  to  com- 
plete It. 

Yet  as  mile  upon  mile  of  superhighway  was 
completed,  our  railroad  passenger  service  de- 
teriorated; our  airports  became  dangerously 
congested:  and  underfunded  mass  transit 
systems  remained  crowded  and  archaic. 

A  network  of  freeways  and  highways  can 
certainly  be  one  useful  part  of  a  balanced 
national  transportation  system.  However,  If 
It  is  the  predominant  component,  the  entire 
system  can  collapse.  Anyone  who  has  ever 
been  on  the  Long  Island  Expressway  at  8:00 
o'clock  on  a  week  day  morning  can  attest  to 
that  fact. 

By  placing  such  distorted  emphasis  on 
highways,  we  have  made  the  automobile  the 
greatest  single  polluter  of  the  air;  we  have 
dumped  millions  of  cars  on  the  edges  of 
our  cities,  and  left  them  to  fend  for  them- 
selves In  congested  streets:  we  have  up- 
rooted whole  neighborhoods  to  make  way 
for  the  freeway:  and  wt^have  bulldozed 
scenic  wonders  away. 

EXTENSION    or    PRESENT    PROGRAM 

The  funding  authority  for  the  present 
highway  program  expires  in  1972. 

TTie  state  highway  commissioners  have 
recommended  Its  extension  until  1985.  at  the 
staggering  cost  of  $320  billion. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  emphatically  disagree 
with  this  proposal.  It  makes  no  sense  to 
continue  to  give  Interstate  highways  a 
statutory  preference  over  other  modes  of 
transportation  for  another  decade  and  a 
half. 

As  long  as  the  coffers  of  the  highway  trust 
fund  overflow  while  the  Federal  mass  transit 
program  starves,  we  will  be  building  super- 
highways to  nowhere  while  our  urban  areas 
choke  with  congestion. 
_  Secretary  of  Transportation  Volpe  has  rec- 

3  ommended  that  the  funding  authority  for 

X  the  highway  trust   fund  be  extended  until 

1977.  However,   he   has   proposed   modifying 
the  program  to  p>ermlt  trust   money  to  be 
spent  for  safety  and  highway  beautlflca^lon      ' 
purposes.  ^w        ' 

Secretary  Volpe's  modifications  are  stepi 
forward.  They  do  not,  however,  go  nearly  fan 
enough.  I 

The  basic  Imbalance  In  our  transportation  \ 
system  will  not  be  remedied  by  Improving 
the  details  of  the  highway  program.  A  funda- 
mental restructuring  and  broadening  of  the 
program  Is  needed.  That  is  what  I  propose. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  nation  requires  a  uni- 
fied, rational  transportation  program,  sup- 
ported by  a  single  method  of  funding.  Fed- 
eral suppwrt  for  different  modes  of  transpor- 
tation— mass  transit,  airports,  roads — should 
come  from  one  source  of  funds  and  be  ad- 
ministered through  one  program.  Differ- 
ent modes  of  transportation  should  no  longer 
be  supported  by  competing  and  separately- 
funded   programs. 

I  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  Uni- 
fied Transportation  Trust  Fund,  after  the 
revenue  authority  for  the  highway  trust  fund 
expires  in   1972. 

The  Unified  Transportation  Trust  Fund 
should  receive  all  the  revenues  that  now  go 
into  the  highway  trust  fund — gasoline  taxes, 
truck  and  bus  excise  taxes  and  taxes  on  vari- 
ous automotive  parts.  The  Fund  should  also 
receive  all  the  revenues  that  now  go  into  the 
recently-created  airport  trust  fund — ticket, 
gasoline,  tire,  and  air  freight  taxes,  and  air- 
craft registration  fees.  The  Fund  might  also 
be  supplemented  by  earmarking  other  trans- 
portation-related Federal  taxes — such  as  the 
automobile  excise  tax.  An  excise  tax  might 
conceivably  also  be  Imposed  on  mass  transit 
facilities,  the  proceeds  of  which  vrould  be 
added  to  the  I^nd. 

Once  established,  the  Unified  Transporta- 
tion Trust  Fund  should  support  a  compre- 
hensive Inter-modal  transportation  program. 


It  should  provide  funds  for  the  construction 
of  roads,  airports,  and  urban  and  commuter 
mass  transit  systems.  In  accordance  with  the 
pvartlcular  transportation  needs  of  the  re- 
gions they  serve.  Ultimately,  the  program 
oould  be  broadened  to  Include  oonsitructlon 
funds  for  Intercity  rail  systems. 

Moneys  from  the  F\ind  would  be  distrib- 
uted In  support  of  varying  transportation 
modes.  In  accordance  with  a  national  trans- 
portation plan  developed  by  the  Department 
of  Tran^xirtation  and  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress. The  national  plan  would  strive  to 
create  the  balanced  national  transportation 
system  that  now  Is  so  grievicusly  lacking. 

The  program  should  Involve  a  major  In- 
put— both  in  its  planning  and  administration 
-Stages — by  regional  transportation  bodies. 
This  input  Is  essential  to  asstu-e  that  the  pro- 
gram Is  truly  re6p>onslble  to  regional  needs, 
rather  than  merely  conforming  to  some  bu- 
reaucratlcally-concedved  notion  of  national 
symmetry. 

Such  a  program  would  have  the  following 
major  advantages: 

It  would  eliminate  the  present  imbalance, 
where  there  is  an  excess  of  money  for  super- 
highways and  rtrtually  no  money  for  other 
modes  of  transportation,  such  as  mass  trans- 
sit. 

It  would  recognize  that  different  areas  of 
the  country  require  a  different  "mix"  of 
transportation  facilities.  A  rural  area  that 
still  needed  roads,  would  get  roads.  A  dty 
that  needed  subways  and  a  new  airport, 
would  get  these  facilities.  A  subtirban  county 
that  needed  a  bus  system  would  get  one. 

It  would  be  adequately  and  dependably 
funded,  as  the  highway  pn-ogram  is  today. 
The  earmarked  transportation  taxes  would 
fxjuj  automatically  into  the  Fund,  thus 
avoiding  the  hazards  of  Congressional  budget 
cuts  This  not  only  assures  that  there  wlH  be 
enough  money  to  start  building  a  balanced 
trans [x>rtatlon  system,  but  guarantees  this 
money  far  enough  in  advance  to  permit  ra- 
tional forward  planning. 

It  would  be  conceived  as  a  unified  plan,  but 
one  which  Involves  full  participation  In  the 
decision -making  process  by  the  regions  that 
win  be  affected. 

RECENT    CONGRESSIONAL    ACTION    ON    MASS 
TRANSIT 

Last  year,  there  was  considerable  dlscus- 
■on  abovit  employing  the  trust  fund  con- 
«pt  to  support  urban  mass  transit.  One 
suggested  method  was  to  earmark  a  portion 
of  the  highway  trust  fund  for  this  purpose. 

At  that  time,  I  supported  trust  fund  fi- 
nancing for  mass  transit.  I  do  so  today.  Only 
this  method  assures  that  a  sufficient  amount 
of  moneys  will  be  available  on  a  predictable 
basis.  As  long  as  urban  mass  transit  is  fi- 
nanced out  of  general  revenues,  it  will  be 
overpromised  and  underfunded. 

Unfortunately,  the  Senate  did  not  choose 
this  approach.  However,  It  did  adopt  the 
Administration's  proposal  for  $3.1  billion  In 
"contract  authority"  to  finance  mass  transit. 
Under  this  plan,  no  taxes  would  specially  be 
earmarked,  but  once  the  legislation  was 
adopted.  Congress  would  be  contractually 
committed  to  appropriate  the  monev-s  on  a 
long-term  basis.  This,  It  was  hoped,  would 
provide  the  predictability  that  is  so  essen- 
tial for  the  financing  of  mass  transit  proj- 
ects 

While  I  preferred  the  trust  fund  approach, 
contract  authority  is  a  substantial  improve- 
ment over  the  present  system  of  financing 
mass  transit.  Accordingly.  I  supported  the 
contract  authority  plan.  I  also  Introduced  one 
amendment  and  cosponsored  another  amend- 
ment that  would  have  increased  the  total 
amount  of  mass  transit  contract  authority 
from  $3.1  to  $10  billion.  Unfortunately, 
these  amendments  were  not  adopted. 

Although  the  House  has  not  yet  passed 
the  contract  authority  legislation,  recent 
action  by  the  House  Appropriations  Commit- 


tee threatens  to  dismantle  the  contract  ap- 
proach before  It  Is  even  enacted.  The  House 
of  Representatives,  approving  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
has  approved  only  $214  million  for  Fiscal 
Tear  1971  and  has  avoided  granting  funds 
for  the  long-term  contractual  approach  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate.  This  unfortunate 
House  action  continues  the  existing  uncer- 
tainties of  mass  transit  funding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  real  solution  for  mass 
transit  still  lies  In  the  trust  fund  approach. 
This  can  best  be  Implemented  In  the  man- 
ner I  have  proposed — by  creation  of  a  Unified 
Transportation  Trust  Ptind  that  Is  available 
for  mass  transit  as  well  as  other  modes  of 
transport,  In  accordance  with  regional  needs. 


THE  C-5A  JET  TRANSPORT 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  most  of  us 
are  aware  of  the  sticky  financial  prob- 
lems being  faced  by  such  major  business 
flmis  as  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.,  the 
Penn-Central  Railroad,  and  others.  One 
phase  of  this  problem,  at  least  as  it  re- 
lates to  one  of  our  giant  defense  con- 
tractors, is  treated  in  The  New  Republic 
magazine  of  August  1.  The  article,  en- 
titled 'The  Lockheed  Scandal:  'What 
Really  Happened?"  was  written  by  James 
G.  Phillips.  Mr.  Pliillips  is  a  former  mili- 
tary editor  for  Congressional  Quarterly 
and  has  spent  many  months  researching 
the  subject  of  defense  spending. 

In  what  I  thought  to  be  an  excellent 
article.  Mr.  Phillips  treats  the  issue  of 
the  C-5A  jet  transport  from  its  incep- 
tion in  1965  to  the  present.  Perhaps  his 
key  assertion  is  that  much  of  the  C-5's 
controversial  overrun  could  have  been 
avoided  if  the  Air  Force  had  really 
cracked  down  early  in  the  program.  Mr. 
Phillips  writes  that  of  the  $2  billion 
ovemm.  less  than  S200  miUion  can  be 
attributed  to  inflation.  Most  of  the  re- 
mainder, he  asserts,  can  be  traced  to 
the  "reverse  incentive  '  caused  by  the 
repricing  formula  between  the  contrac- 
tor and  the  Air  Force,  often  reltrred  to 
as  the  "golden  handshake." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
timelj-  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

What  Really  Happened?  The  Lockheed 

Scandal 

(By  James  G.  Phillips) 

Air  Force  Colonel  Joe  Warren,  a  crusty 
cost-efficiency  exjjert,  was  unmoved  by  Lock- 
heed Aircraft's  attempt  to  snow  him  over 
its  C-5A  Jet  transfwrt  program.  Lockheed's 
briefing,  he  wrote  Air  Force  headquaners 
almost  four  years  ago,  was  "like  seeing  the 
rerun  of  an  old  movie — the  plot  still  has 
drama  and  suspense,  the  script  wsis  excellent, 
the  acting  superb,  but  the  outcome  wU:  be 
the  same  as  it  was  the  first,  second  or  tenth 
time  it  was  shown.  The  contract  costs  will  be 
exceeded."  Warren  was  right.  With  the  Air 
Force  refusing  to  impose  tough  cost  dis- 
cipline on  a  favored  aerospace  contractor, 
Lockheed  has  run  up  one  of  the  most  whop- 
ping cost  overruns  ever  experienced  on  a 
weapons  procurement  program.  Worse  still, 
there's  been  no  change  in  the  inner  work- 
ings of  the  military-Industrial  complex, 
which  precipitated  the  C  -5  disaster. 

New  evidence  I  have  obtained  Indicates 
that  at  least  $1.5  billion  of  the  $2-bllllon 
C-5A  overrun  was  clearly  avoidable.  In  the 
first  place,  the  Air  Force  gave  Lockheed  the 
contract  (probably  for  the  sole  reason  of 
keeping  the  company   In  business)    despite 
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known  deficiencies  In  Its  design  proposal  that 
were  sure  to  lead— and  did— to  expensive  re- 
design work.  Even  then,  much  of  the  over- 
run might  have  been  salvaged  If  the  Air 
F.  rce  had  clamped  down  on  excessive  plant 
over:\ead  rates  and  blatant  inefficiency  on 
the  production  line.  But  despite  the  early 
warnings  bv  Col.  Warren  and  other  cost  ex- 
perts top  Air  Force  brass  and  bureaucrats 
swept  these  problems  under  the  rug.  At  every 
stage,  the  Air  Force's  primary  interest  was 
in  concealing  the  problem,  not  solving  it. 

Ti\c  C  b  pr.^grani  was  destined  for  troume 
from  the  besmning.  and  here's  why;  the 
contract,  signed  in  October.  1965.  contained 
a  novel  provision  permitting  Lockheed  to 
come  in  with  a  low  bid  to  land  the  program, 
with  the  virtual  assurance  of  getting  balled 
out  later  by  the  government  in  the  event  of 
trouble  This  provision  was  called  the  Te- 
pncmg  formula'  by  the  Air  Force  and  later 
the  golden  handshake"  by  critics.  It  al- 
lowed the  company  to  offset  at  least  part 
of  its  losses  on  Production  Run  A  of  58  air- 
craft by  recomputing  the  price  agreed  on 
earlier  for  Run  B  of  57  planes.  Although  the 
second  run  would  be  undertaken  at  the  op- 
tion of  the  government.  It  appeared  almost 
certain  that  the  Air  Force  would  want  the 
extra  planes  and  more.  Air  Force  long-range 
airlift  plans  called  for  a  120-plftne.  six- 
squadron  program.  The  other  five  planes 
would  De  procured  from  Run  C — another  op- 
tion for  the  purchase  of  up  to  85  planes  at  a 
price  to  be  negotiated  later. 

The  "handshake"  clause,  based  on  an  ex- 
tremely complicated  mathematical  formula, 
provided  essentially  that  if  actual  cost*  of 
Run  A  exceeded  the  original  contract  "target 
cost"  (contract  price  less  profits)  by  more 
than  40  percent,  target  cost  of  Run  B  (set 
at  8490  million  in  1965)  would  be  increased 
by  approximately  $1.25  for  every  additional 
dollar  spent  on  Run  A  above  the  40-percent 
cost  growth  mark.  Cost  increases  of  less  than 
40  percent  would  be  financed  as  follows:  for 
increases  of  30  percent  or  less.  Lockheed  and 
the  goverrmient  would  share  responsibility, 
with  the  government  paying  70  percent. 
Lockheed's  share  would  be  applied  against  its 
projected  Run  A  profits  of  8128  million, 
which  would  be  evaporated  once  costs  rose 
bv  more  than  30  percent.  If  the  Run  B  option 
weren't  exercised.  Lockheed  would  bear  full 
resp>onsibHlty  for  all  cost  growth  over  30 
percent.  But  IX  the  Air  Force  bought  Run 
B.  the  "golden  handshake  •  would  go  into  ef- 
fect once  cost  growth  passed  that  mark  For 
cost  increases  of  30  to  40  p>ercent.  the  hand- 
shake would  relmbiuse  Lockheed  87  cents  on 
every  additional  dollar  It  spent,  and  above  40 
percent.  Lockheed  would  get  back  $1.25. 
(Both  the  87-cents  and  $1  25  formulas,  how- 
ever, were  pegged  to  the  number  of  aircraft 
ordered  under  Run  B.  and  lesser  amounts 
than  these  would  be  paid  If  the  government 
bought  less  than  32  of  the  Run  B  planes,  i 

Once  a  40-percent  cost  Increase  appeared 
likely,  the  handshake  loomed  as  a  reverse  In- 
centive encouraging  Lockheed  to  be  less  effi- 
cient. At  this  pKjint.  it  would  be  in  the  com- 
pany's interest  to  run  up  even  greater  costs 
on  the  Initial  production  run  In  order  to 
make  25  cents  profit  on  every  additional  dol- 
lar it  spent.  Because  of  the  sharing  formula 
on  the  first  40  percent  of  extra  costs,  the 
cost  growth  would  have  to  be  astronomical 
before  the  handshake  could  turn  Run  A 
losses  into  an  overall  profit  on  the  program 
(The  original  target  profit  agreed  to  for  the 
Run  B  option  was  only  $49-mllllon.)  But  at 
the  same  time,  catastrophic  losses  would  be 
Impossible  unless  the  Air  Force  decided  not 
to  buy  Run  B  or  the  company  actually  lost 
money  on  Its  Run  B  operation — a  prospect 
that  appeared  unlikely  because  aircraft  costs 
per  unit  characteristically  decline  as  a  con- 
tractor gains  exiierience  with  a  program  Un- 
doubtedly, this  protection  against  big  losses 
was  an  important  factor  in  Lockheed's  deci- 
sion to  cut  comers  on  Its  bid. 


Desperate  for  new  business,  Lockheed's 
management  In  early  1965  ordered  its  staff's 
lowest  cost  estimate  reduced  by  10  percent 
in  order  to  undercut  its  competitors— Doug- 
las Aircraft  (now  McDonnell-Douglas)  and 
the  Boeing  Co.  Lockheed's  bid  of  $1.9  billion 
for  research  and  production.  Including  Run 
B  if  ordered,  was  $79  million  less  than  Doug- 
1.1S'  and  $300  million  less  than  Boeing's.  The 
Lockheed  propo&U  expressed  a  high  degree 
of  technical  optimism  that  was  unfounded 
under  Uie  circumstances  It  also  made  little 
allowance  for  inllation  though  the  Air  Force 
had  warned  all  three  contractors  to  take  Uiat 
factor  into  account  as  a  normal  business  risk 
over  the  first  two  years  of  the  contract  (after 
that,  the  contract  provided  that  inflationary 
increases  would  be  covered  largely  by  the  gov- 
ernment!. Nor  did  the  Lockheed  proposal 
make  allowance  for  the  fact  that  the  C-5 
award  was  the  first  of  a  new  type  of  contract 
called  "Total  Package  Procurement."  under 
which  the  contractor  would  commit  himself 
to  a  fixed  price  ahead  of  time  for  both  re- 
search and  production— a  risky  proposition 
that  might  have  given  Lockheed  pause  had  it 
not  been  for  the  protection  afforded  by  the 
golden  handshake  provision.  Although  an 
Air  Force  Source  Selection  Board  found  Boe- 
ing's proposal  superior  In  its  technical  as- 
pects, Lockheed  won  the  contract  on  the  t>a- 
sis  of  its  low  cost  bid.  The  entire  program 
was  to  cost  $3  4  billion.  Including  the  air- 
frame, engines  and  spare  parts. 

In  a  move  to  narrow  the  technical  edge 
held  by  Boeing.  Lockheed  had  hurriedly 
adopted  certain  design  changes  suggested  by 
the  Air  Force  just  oefore  submitting  its  bid. 
It  had  vastly  underprlced  the  cost  of  these 
changes.  Increasing  Its  bid  by  only  $48  mil- 
lion. At  least  one  high-ranking  Air  Force  of- 
ficial told  company  management  that  its  al- 
lowance for  the  changes  was  far  too  low.  but 
Lockheed  Ignored  his  advice 

Almost  from  the  start  of  development  work 
In  early  1966.  Air  Force  cost  experts  assigned 
to  a  top-level  headquarters  management 
group  began  citing  evidence  of  a  big  cost 
overrun  In  the  making.  A  E.  Fitzgerald,  the 
deputy  for  management  systems  who  later 
was  to  lose  his  Job  after  testifying  to  Con- 
gress on  the  C-5's  problems,  noted  early  in 
the  year  that  overhead  rates  at  the  com- 
pany's production  facility  in  Marietta.  Ga.. 
were  vastly  exceeding  target.  Col  Larry  M. 
KiUpack.  chief  of  the  Air  Force's  Cost  and 
Economic  Information  Bureau,  found  by 
year's  end  that  several  key  parts  of  the  pro- 
gram were  overrun  by  more  than  100  per- 
cent. On  Dec.  8.  Kllipack  concluded  In  a 
memo  to  Air  Force  Headquarters  that  "Lock- 
heed is  in  serious  difficulty  on  the  C-5A." 
Five  days  later.  Col.  Warren  penned  his 
memo.  All  these  reports  fell  on  deaf  ears. 

As  Lockheed  admitted  later,  the  reason 
for  its  early  overspending  was  a  massive  re- 
design effort  related  partly  to  the  last-minute 
technical  changes  the  company  had  squeezed 
Into  Its  contract  propK>sal  The  most  signifi- 
cant of  these  changes  had  been  enlargement 
of  the  wing  to  meet  Air  Force  requirements 
for  the  plane's  short-field  landing  capability. 
But  reconfiguration  of  the  wing  brought  on 
weight  problems,  which  required  a  new  round 
of  redesign  work.  After  Fitzgerald  learned 
of  the  extent  of  the  redesign  eflort.  he  re- 
poned  that  these  engineering  problems  al- 
most certainly  would  mean  a  heavy  cost 
impact  when  the  plane  moved  from  research 
to  production. 

By  late  1966.  the  C-6's  Systems  Program 
Office  (SPO).  the  office  charged  with  day-to- 
day monitoring  of  the  C-5  contract.  Joined 
the  efficiency  experts  in  their  concern  over 
the  C-5's  mounting  costs.  The  SPO  had  be- 
come alarmed  at  indications  from  Lockheed 
management  that  the  company  did  not  In- 
tend to  make  good  on  the  full  contract 
p>erformance  specifications.  One  of  the  devel- 
opments that  bothered  the  SPO  was  Lock- 
heed's proposal  for  a  "tradeoff. "  as  the  com- 


pany described  It.  relaxing  the  weight  re- 
quirements 111  exchange  for  increased  engine 
tlirust.  to  be  provided  at  government  expense. 
The  proposal  was  rejected. 

In  an  extraordinary  move,  the  SPO  on 
Feb.  1.  1967.  sent  Lockheed  a  "cure  notice" 
indicating  the  contract  would  be  cancelled 
tinless  Lockheed  presented  a  satisfactory 
plan  for  improvement  within  the  next  30 
day;..  It  was  the  first  such  action  ever  taken 
by  the  Air  Force  on  a  major  weapons  pro- 
gram. Although  Air  Force  Headquarters  ques- 
tioned the  advisability  of  the  action,  the 
SPO  prevailed.  Standby  press  rele.ises  an- 
nouncing the  move  were  prepared  both  at 
Wright-Patterson  .\lr  Force  Base,  Ohio,  where 
the  SPO  is  located,  and  at  Air  Force  Head- 
quarters in  Washington.  But  both  were 
marked  for  use  only  in  the  event  of  press 
inquiry,  and  when  press  questions  failed  to 
develop,  neither  was  ever  released.  This  was 
one  of  the  most  blatant  of  all  the  Air  Forces 
cover-ups  and  one  of  the  most  costly  in 
terms  of  the  public  interest.  Since  the  plane 
had  not  yet  moved  Into  production,  disclo- 
sure of  its  problems  at  this  stage  might  have 
led  to  enough  pressiu-e  to  induce  the  Air 
Force  to  switch  the  contract  to  Boeing  or 
at  le.ist  bear  down  on  costs. 

The  cure  notice  evoked  tremendous  con- 
cern at  Lockheed,  which  was  then  preparing 
a  public  offering  of  $125  million  in  convert- 
ible debentures.  Within  the  next  three  weeks. 
Lockheed  met  repeatedly  with  the  SPO  but 
to  no  avail.  With  time  running  out.  Lock- 
heed finally  swayed  the  SPO  on  Feb.  21.  by 
promising  to  dispatch  a  top-level  technical 
team  from  corporate  headquarters  in  Califor- 
nia to  help  the  foundering  Lockheed-Georgia 
management  resolve  the  plane's  technical 
problems.  The  cure  notice  was  rescinded. 

Despite  the  presence  of  the  headquarters 
technical  team.  It  was  business  as  usual  on 
the  production  line.  Col.  Jack  W.  Tooley.  a 
former  Army  airlift  expert  working  as  a 
civilian  adviser  to  Lockheed,  reported  that 
he  observed  incredible  Inefficiency  in  the 
plant.  "From  time  to  time."  he  recalled  re- 
cently, "since  I  had  nothing  tetter  to  do,  I 
would  walk  through  the  main  plant,  observ- 
ing what  was  going  on.  The  number  of  work- 
ers loafing  on  the  Job  w.^.s  absolutely  un- 
behevable.  In  fact,  my  major  contributions 
to  Lockheed  probably  were  these  trips 
through  the  production  line,  since  workers 
seeing  me  without  a  badge  and  in  a  suit  and 
white  shirt  went  back  to  work,  as  they  were 
not  sure  of  who  I  was." 

Tooley  added  that  he  talked  at  some 
length  with  one  of  the  supervisors  on  the 
production  line,  who  told  him  that  he  had 
"40  more  men  in  his  dep>artment  than  he 
needed;  that  he  was  getting  about  six  hours' 
work  out  of  eight  hours;  that  when  he  went 
to  ten  hours  and  over,  the  production 
dropped  to  five  hours."  Tooley  also  said  he 
knew  "personally  of  two  cases  where  the 
indivdual  was  making  $10  an  hour,  did  not 
have  a  degree,  was  not  doing  anything,  and 
yet  spent  60  hours  a  week  doing  it  because 
that  Is  what  the  contract  called  for.  This 
can  be  multiplied  by  many  hundreds  of 
times." 

The  situation  was  not  much  better  at 
General  Electric's  plant  In  Evandale,  Ohio, 
where  the  C-5's  engines  were  under  produc- 
tion. Here  Fitzgerald  also  found  excessive 
overhead  rates  and  a  large  part  of  the  work 
force  loafiixg.  After  one  trip  to  the  facility 
in  early  1967.  Fitzgerald  wrote  Air  Force 
Headquarters:  "I  observed  a  total  of  134 
people,  of  whom  35.  or  26  percent,  appe.ired 
to  be  working.  The  modal  pace  of  work  was 
quite  low.  approximately  70  percent  of  nor- 
mal. Machine  utlliz.'.tlon  appeared  to  be 
about  50  percent  on  the  day  shift  and  lower 
still  on  the  swing  shift."  Fitzgerald  later  told 
Congress  that  at  least  $1  billion  of  the  C-5 
overrun  could  have  been  saved  if  the  Air 
Force  had  required  reasonable  efficiency  and 
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economy  of  work  forces  at  the  Lockheed  and 
GE  plants. 

Annoyed  by  the  continuous  appearance 
uf  cost  analysts,  Lockheed  and  their  sym- 
pathizers In  the  Pentagon  began  seeking 
their  systematic  exclusion  from  the  program. 
Orders  were  cut  sending  Warren  to  Addis 
Ababa  as  Air  Attache  Fitzgerald  and  othe- 
Inends  of  Warren  at  Air  Force  Headquarters 
were  able  to  block  that  app>olntment,  but 
Warren  was  still  removed  from  the  program 
and  ivsslgned  to  a  Pentagon  computer  man- 
ager job.  KiUpack  was  transferred  to  Viet- 
nam, and  Tooley  quit  Lockheed-Georgia  in 
disgust. 

With  its  technical  problems  mounting, 
Lockheed  turned  to  costly  and  exotic  mate- 
rials such  as  titanium  to  help  p>are  down  the 
excess  weight.  By  now  the  company  had 
found  it  was  useless  to  try  to  wiggle  out  of 
contract  sp)eclfications.  Despite  some  expre.s- 
slons  of  unhapplness  at  higher  levels,  the 
SPO  refused  to  budge. 

Without  doubt,  the  SPO's  adherence  to  the 
contract  dealt  Lockheed  a  stunning  blow. 
When  the  company  had  run  into  productK  n 
problems  on  earlier  programs,  the  Air  Force 
would  often  waive  specifications  or  provide 
enough  contract  change  orders  (sometimes 
called  "contract  nourishment"  in  the  trade) 
to  ensure  that  the  company  came  out  well, 
Lockheed's  chief  development  engineer,  on 
the  program  later  told  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  Investigators  that  he 
never  suspected  the  C-5  contract  would  be 
enforced:  "As  Is  fo  frequently  the  case  with 
multi-layer  management."  he  said,  "someone 
at  the  top  can  say  do  it  this  way  to  avoid 
this,  that  and  another,  and  these  people 
down  below  say  here's  the  contract,  but  that's 
Just  a  lot  of  boiler  plate  and  we'll  work  to- 
gether." In  Its  1969  report  to  stockholders, 
the  company  said  the  Air  Force's  strict  In- 
sistence on  performance  specifications  and 
delivery  dates  "resulted  in  expenses  by  con- 
tractor far  beyond  the  original  estimate  to 
avoid  ever-present  threats  of  cancellation 
for  default.  .  .  .  Contract  terms  were  re- 
garded as  sacrosanct  even  though  a  relaxa- 
tion of  specifications  and  delivery  dates  could 
have  greatly  lessened  costs." 

In  May  1967,  Lockheed  moved  from  research 
to  the  production  phase  of  the  program  with 
the  plane's  technical  problems  far  from  re- 
solved. At  a  meeting  of  the  top-level  Air 
Force  management  group,  at  least  one  official 
complained  that  more  time  should  have  been 
spent  on  development.  'This  Is  the  first  major 
aircraft  system,"  he  said,  "to  begin  opera- 
tional systems  development  after  completing 
an  extensive  contract  definition  phase.  The 
central  idea  of  contract  definition  Is  to  de- 
fine achievable  performance  and  to  develop 
realistic  schedules  and  credible  cost  esti- 
mates in  relation  thereto.  Clearly.  Lockheed 
flunks  the  course  on  this  basis." 

Despite  continuing  SPO  concern  over  the 
technical  difficulties.  Lockheed  characterized 
the  problems  as  nonrecurring  and  refused  to 
acknowledge  their  potential  impact  on  costs. 
Late  in  1967.  Lockheed-Georgia  notified 
corporate  headquarters  that  "the  bulk  of  the 
program  remains  before  us.  giving  us  ample 
opportunity  for  cost  savings.  .  .  ."  Although 
Lockheed  added  a  $90  million  contingency 
fund  to  its  cost  estimates  by  the  end  of  1967. 
It  explained  to  its  auditor.  Arthur  "Voung  Co., 
that  It  was  merely  being  conservative  and 
that  the  funds  would  not  be  needed.  Arthur 
Young's  notes  indicate  unbounded  optimism 
on  Lockheed's  part.  The  first  indication  of  a 
really  disastrous  overrun  on  the  Lockheed 
program  came  In  April  1968,  when  the  SPO 
estimated  costs  of  $2.9  billion  through  Run 
B.  a  $1  billion  overrun.  The  SPO  figured 
Lockheed  had  known  about  the  cost  situa- 
tion since  the  early  part  of  the  year,  since 
the  company  at  that  time  had  "intensified 
their  efforts  to  maneuver  within  the  contract 
framework  to  get  the  Air  Force  to  i>ay  for 
work  we  contend  Is  already  on  contract.  In 


addition,   they  started  attempting  to  limit 
our  visibility  on  program  costs." 

Nonetheless.  Lockheed  insisted  the  SPO 
projections  were  far  too  high,  and  it  pres- 
sured the  SPO  to  change  them.  SEC  investi- 
gators found  later  that  Lockheed  had  threat- 
ened to  follow  the  SPO  briefing  team  wher- 
ever it  went,  to  shoot  down  their  figures. 

But  with  a  decision  soon  due  on  the  Run 
B  option,  Lockheed  decided  to  adopt  a  low 
profile  and  hope  that,  as  before.  Air  Force 
Headquarters  would  not  become  unduly 
alarmed  at  another  pessimistic  SPO  esti- 
mate. As  the  SBC  staff  put  it,  the  rebuttal 
package  was  ready  if  needed  "to  help  protect 
Lockheed's  position  In  this  respect,  but 
would  not  be  used  unless  necessary  because 
of  the  danger  of  focusing  attention  on  the 
cost  Increase."  The  SPO  apparently  recog- 
nized this  same  motive  in  June  when  It 
wrote  that  It  was  definitely  in  Lockheed's 
favor  to  keep  the  Air  Force  "In  the  dark"  on 
the  costs  of  Run  A,  because  of  their  poten- 
tially adverse  impact  on  a  decision  to  exer- 
cise the  Run  B  option. 

At  this  point,  however,  even  the  SPO,  which 
had  been  relatively  lough  on  Lockheed,  be- 
came concerned  over  the  effect  that  disclos- 
ure of  its  cost  projections  might  have  on  the 
company's  liquidity  pwsition.  Its  rep>orts  to 
higher  headquarters  contained  the  following 
notation:  "Security  considerations.  You  will 
see  we  are  estimating  that  Lockheed  will 
overrun  the  ceiling  price  of  the  contract  by  a 
significant  margin,  tnat  Is.  they  will  incur 
large  monetary  losses  on  the  program.  The 
SF>0  has  treated  this  inform.^tion  as  extreme- 
ly sensitive  m  view  of  the  adverse  publicity 
and  stock  market  implications,"  SPO  said 
there  was  no  pressure  from  Lockheed  or 
higher  headquarters  to  insert  this  warning 
m  Its  report.  It  said  the  suggestion  was  made 
"purely  and  simply  because  the  cost  figures 
.  .  .  were  estimates  and  were  not  concurred 
in  by  the  contractor.  There  was  a  wide  vari- 
ation between  the  estimate  contained  in  this 
report  and  the  contractor's  esUmate.  It  was 
felt  that  should  the  Air  Force  prove  to  be 
inaccurate  subsequent  to  wide  public  dis- 
closure the  Air  Force  would  be  accused  of 
acting  Irresponsibly. " 

Instead,  the  SPO  decided  to  err  on  the 
side  of  the  contractor  and  let  the  public  be 
damned.  Air  Force  Headquarters  moved 
quickly  to  close  off  possible  leaks  by  direct- 
ing that  the  information  be  limited  to  top- 
level  repKDrts  and  be  excluded  from  any  doc- 
ument receiving  wide  circulation.  Although 
Congress  had  been  notified  of  the  SPO's  Au- 
gust 1967  estimate  of  a  $331  million  over- 
run. It  was  not  Informed  of  the  new  projec- 
tion. Neither  was  it  told  of  a  follow-up  study 
In  October,  which  placed  the  overrun  on  the 
entire  program  at  $2  billion,  including  $1.5 
billion  on  the  Lockheed  program.  The  SEC 
staff  reve.Ued  that  the  Air  Force  considered 
rewriting  performance  specifications  at  this 
point  to  give  Lockheed  a  better  break.  (Some 
of  the  performance  specifications  were  re- 
laxed later,  and  the  Air  Force  now  is  planning 
significant  further  relaxation  in  order  to 
avoid  another  costly  redesign  of  the  wing.) 

The  next  episode  came  m  early  November, 
when  Richard  Kaufman,  staff  economists 
for  the  Joint  Congressional  Economic  Com- 
mittee's Economy  in  Government  Subcom- 
mittee, was  setting  up  a  subcommittee  hear- 
ing on  "The  Economics  of  Military  Procure- 
ment." Kaufman  had  followed  the  C-5  pro- 
gram closely  and  knew  of  the  latest  overrun 
estimate.  Although  no  subcommittee  member 
or  staffer  had  yet  contacted  Fitzgerald,  sev- 
eral Pentagon  associates  recommended  him. 

When  Kaufman  invited  Fitzgerald  to  tes- 
tify, bedlam  broke  loose  in  the  Pentagon. 
Defense  Department  Comptroller  Robert 
Moot,  the  Pentagon's  top  financial  officer, 
warned  Fitzgerald  that  his  testimony  "would 
leave  blood  on  the  floor."  The  Pentagon 
sought  to  substitute  a  more  nianageable  wit- 
ness, but  the  subcommittee  chairman,  Sen. 


William  Proxmire  (D.  Wis.),  insisted  that 
Fitzgerald  appear.  Finally,  the  Pentagon 
agreed  to  let  Fitzgerald  attend  as  a  backup 
witness.  At  the  hearing  Nov.  13,  Proxmlre 
ignored  the  Pentagon's  hand-picked  witness 
and  called  Fitzgerald  immediately  to  the 
stand.  Fitzgerald  confirmed  Proxmire's  es- 
timate of  the  $2-blUlon  overrun,  leading  to 
his  immediate  removal  from  the  program  and 
eventual  dismissal  from  his  Job. 

With  Congress  and  the  public  enraged 
about  the  overrun,  the  Pentagon  flatly  re- 
pudiated Proxmire's  figures.  Its  Public  Af- 
fairs Office  put  out  a  release  contending  that 
current  estimates  for  the  program  were  only 
$4.3  billion  instead  of  the  $5.3  billion  Prox- 
mlre had  revealed.  Supplementary  material 
requested  of  Fitzgerald  for  the  hearing  rec- 
ord was  altered  by  the  Pentagon  to  show  the 
lower  figure.  The  difference  turned  out  to  be 
the  Air  Forces  omission  of  some  $900  mil- 
lion for  spare  parts — another  item  that  was 
badly  overrun.  The  spares  were  mostly  en- 
gines and  ground  equipment — Items  the 
Air  Force  classifies  as  an  operating  cost  and 
not  as  original  investment.  The  Pentagon 
news  release  failed  to  make  this  distinction, 
however,  thus  conveying  the  Impression  that 
Proxmire  was  overstating  costs. 

Despite  opposition  from  the  Defense  De- 
partment's Systems  Analysis  Office,  which 
sought  to  limit  the  C-5  program  to  three 
squadrons,  the  Air  Force  on  Jan.  14,  1969, 
exercised  the  Run  B  option,  but  instructed 
Lockheed  for  the  time  being  to  limit  pro- 
duction to  long-leadtime  items  for  only  23 
more  planes.  On  grounds  of  budgetary  re- 
straints, the  Air  Force  announced  last  Oc- 
tober that  it  would  curtail  the  program  after 
completion  of  81  planes.  With  the  effect  of 
the  golden  handshake  formula  now  blunted 
( because  the  Air  Force  was  ordering  less 
than  90  planes) .  Lockheed  stood  to  lose  more 
than  $500  million.  Contending  the  Penta- 
gon's exercise  of  the  Run  B  option  required 
purchase  of  all  57  Run  B  planes.  Lockheed 
sued  the  government  for  default.  (Lockheed 
now  figures  it  would  have  broken  even  on  the 
full  115-plane  program.) 

The  cozy  relationships  of  the  military- 
Industrial  complex  came  to  light  again  this 
spring  when  Lockheed  requested  $640  mil- 
lion In  emergency  financing  and  Pentagon 
officials,  backed  by  military  enthusiasts  in 
Congress,  sought  to  expedite  the  company's 
claim.  Even  when  the  Pentagon  learned  that 
Lockheed's  immediate  cash  problem  had  re- 
sulted from  its  commercial  program — the 
L-lOll  "airbus" — It  still  maintained  its  sup- 
port of  the  proposed  bailout  money.  Lock- 
heed was  a  national  asset  like  the  redwood 
tree. 

Even  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission (but  not  its  tough-minded  staff)  has 
shown  sympathy  for  the  embattled  contrac- 
tor. At  the  completion  of  the  SEC  staff's  year- 
long investigation  of  Lockheed's  cost  dis- 
closures on  the  C-5  program  and  alleged  Il- 
legal dumping  of  company  stock  by  corpor- 
ate insiders,  the  Commission  announced  June 
2  that  the  Investigation  "did  not  disclose 
evidence  of  unlawful  Insider  trading."  The 
Commission's  terse  announcement  seemed  at 
odds  with  the  findings  of  the  staff's  report. 
Citing  specific  instances  of  heavy  selling  by 
top  corporate  officers  at  critical  Junctures  In 
the  program,  the  staff  raised  the  "possibility 
that  this  was  done  on  the  basis  of  inside  in- 
formation." Rumors  abounded  that  the  staff 
had  recommended  indictments;  the  SEC 
denied  It. 

Although  the  SEC  release  announced  the 
Commission's  decision  to  study  cost  disclo- 
sures on  a  number  of  weapon  contracts.  In- 
cluding the  C-5A,  It  gave  no  Indication  of 
the  staff's  considerable  misgivings  over  Lock- 
heed's disclostire  p>ollcy  on  the  C— 5  program. 
In  Its  repwrt.  the  staff  raised  the  question  of 
"the  adequEicy  of  disclosure  in  annual  and 
Interim  filings  with  the  Commission  and  with 
the  [New  York  Stock]  Exchange,  as  well  as 
Information   prepared   for   public    dlstrlbu- 
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tlon  ••  The  staff  also  raised  questions  as  to 
the  adequacy  of  LocKheeds  descrlpUon  of  the 
rure  notice  in  a  registration  sUtement  It 
m^  with  the  SEC  m  March  1967.  covering 
fhe  $725  mllUon  debenture  Issue.  The  Gom- 
roon at  first  put  the  staff  report  under 
,^Taps  but  later  made  It  public  under  stiff 

P^^^rLldTarllerr^ch  of  the  C^  overrun 
could  have  been  avoided  if  the  Air  Force  had 
re^ly  cracked  down  Of  the  $2-binion  over- 
^n  'e^  than  »200  million  can  be  attributed 
to  inflation.  The  rest  Is  due  entirely  to  Lock- 
heeds  redesign  effort  and  pure  meflic  enc> 
on  the  Lockheed  and  GE  production  Une^. 
Even  If  Lockheed  had  charged  an  extra  $200- 
$250  million  In  the  beginning  to  g^'^^  de- 
sign up  to  a  par  with  Boeings  (or  by  that 
s^e  token  If  the  contract  had  gone  o 
Boeing),  the  whole  program  should  have 
cost  no  more  than  $3.8  bll"°".  f ^^^  .Iff^^" 
sonable  efficiency.  Thus  about  •l-S  bUHon 
of  the  overrun  should  have  been  saved  As  it 
is.  the  Air  Force  estimates  that  even  the 
81-plane  program  is  going  to  cost  $4.6  bll- 
Uon-$l  2  billion  more  than  the  original  con- 
tract estimate  for  115  planes.  Thus  far,  the 
Air  Force  has  spent  $2.5  billion  on  the  pro- 
gram and  has  received  one  operable  plane. 
Defense  Secretary  Melvln  R  Laird  has 
sought  to  prevent  recurrence  of  C-5  type 
fiascos  bv  setting  •milestones"  which  a  con- 
tractor must  reach  before  he  moves  on  to 
the  next  phase  of  a  weapons  ProK^a'"^  ™^ 
policy  means  little,  however,  unless  Penta- 
^n  bureaucrats  clamp  down  on  contractor 
Boondoggling.  Signs  are  thus  far  that  they 
haven't.  Pentagon  studies  already  are  pre- 
dicting a  $l-bllllon  overrun  on  Lockheeds 
S-3A  antisubmarine  aircraft  program,  the 
first  major  weapons  purchase  initiated  by 
Laird  Deputy  SecreUry  of  Defense  David 
Packard  recenUv  succeeded  In  preempting 
he.idUnes  about  that  overrun  by  Issuing  a 
non-story  that  he  had  warned  the  Navy  to 
keep  close  tabs  on  program  costs  Packard 
acknowledged  only  a  $lOO-mllllon  overrun 
on  the  current  portion  of  the  contract  and 
did  not  reveal  the  present  estimate  for  total 
co6t  at  completion. 

It  IS  too  much  to  expect  that  Pentagon 
bureaucrats  will  move  voluntarily  to  shape 
UP  military  procurement.  That  would  In- 
volve harsh  measures  against  favored  con- 
tractors and.  for  the  less  efficient  among 
them,  a  bankruptcy  or  two.  The  ties  that 
bind  Pentagon  bureaucrats  and  the  giant 
contractors— the  mutual  Interest  in  huge  de- 
fense  budgets,  the  promise  of  lucrative  Jobs 
m  industry  for  former  military  and  civilian 
officials,  and  the  feeling  that  they  must  stand 
four-square  against  an  unappreciatlve  pub- 
lic—are  simply  too  strong  for  that. 

Perhaps  the  onlv  answer  is  a  series  of 
taxpayer  suits  against  government  officials 
who  breach  the  public  trust,  particularly 
with  respect  to  concealment  of  cost  prob- 
lems that  could  lead  to  gigantic  expenditures 
later  If  not  brought  under  control  Not  too 
long  ago.  the  public  wouldn't  have  stood  for 
the  C-i  affair.  In  1956.  T  Lamar  Caudle,  an 
assistant  attorney  general  under  President 
Truman  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  two 
years  in  prison  for  falling  to  prosecute  tax 
fraud  cases  that  came  under  his  jurisdiction 
The  charge  on  which  he  was  convicted  was 
conspiracy  to  defraud  the  government  "of 
the  fair  services  of  Caudle  "  That  law  ought 
to  be  applied  to  Pentaeon  bureaucrats. 


POLICIES  TO  BRING  INFLATION 
UNDER  CONTROL 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  America's  leading  economists.  Dr 
Ra>Tnond  Saulnier.  of  Barnard  Colle<?e. 
Columbia  University,  testified  before  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  of  Congress 
on  July  16. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  testimony  be- 


fore these  important  committees  is  not 
made  more  public  because  it  is  before 
these  committees  that  we  hear  the  ex- 
perts of  the  country  talk  on  subjects  that 
we  are  not  expert  in. 

His  remarks  were  addressed  to  the 
policies  to  bring  inflation  under  control, 
and  he  makes  such  cogent  arguments  for 
and  against  certain  theories  that  I  feel 
everj-  Member  of  Congress  should  have 
them  available. 

Therefore.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Testimony  by  Dr.  Raymond  J.  Saulnier 
Mr  Chairman:  I  have  the  impression  from 
reading  press  reports  that  much  of  the  tecti- 
mony  in  these  hearings  has  favored  an  easing 
of  monetary  and  fiscal  restraints  and  the 
adoption  of  an  Incomes  policy  to  bring  in- 
flation under  control.  Let  me  give  you  my 
reasons  for  thinking  It  would  be  a  mistake 
to  endorse  this  line  of  policy. 

First,  there  Is  as  yet  too  little  evidence  that 
Inflation  is  being  overcome  to  Justify  a  re- 
laxation of  restraint.  Indeed,  there  may  have 
been  too  much  relaxation  already  Markets 
for  some  Industrial  materials  and  some 
manufactured  goods  have  softened  notice- 
ably in  the  past  few  months,  but  the  over- 
all trend  of  prices  is  still  strongly  up;  what 
Is  more  important,  there  has  been  no  slow- 
ing whatever  in  the  alarming  increase  of 
labor  costs.  On  the  contrary,  labor  cost  In- 
creases seem  to  be  accelerating 

Actually  we  are  experiencing  a  veritable 
explosion  of  labor  costs  On  an  annual  rate 
basis  total  compensation  costs  for  all  work- 
ers in  the  US  private  economy  were  up  7  7 
I>ercent  in  the  first  quarter  of  1970,  more 
than  twice  normal  productivity  gains,  and 
new  labor  contracts  are  being  wTltten  with 
pay  and  benefit  Increases  In  the  12  percent 
zone.  Annual  increases  in  the  construction 
trades  are  over  20  percent. 

The  fact  that  a  7-to-8  percent  increase  In 
comp>ensatlon  barely  suffices  to  meet  living 
cost  Increases  is  what  makes  the  whole  proc- 
ess of  wage  Inflation  so  pathetic.  Taken  as  a 
group,  workers  are  gaining  nothing  In  cur- 
rent buying  power  from  these  inflationary 
packages  and  they  are  losing  money  every 
day  through  the  declining  value  of  their 
savings.  Needless  to  say.  the  whole  system 
of  retirement  benefits  Is  threatened.  In  the 
interests  of  the  worker  as  well  as  of  the  pub- 
lic generally,  settlements  must  be  brought 
more  nearly  In  line  with  productivity  gains. 
A  relaxation  of  monetary  and  flscal  policy 
now  would  not  bring  that  about;  on  the 
contrary,  it  would  almost  certainly  prevent 
the  necessary  adjustment  from  occurring. 
Increases  In  compensation  now  7-to-8  per- 
cent on  the  average  could  become  9-to-lO 
percent,  and  new  contract  settlements  would 
move  up  from  12  to  15  percent  Is  it  not 
obvious  that  this  spiral  must  be  stopped? 
Somehow  we  must  find  a  way  back  to  wage- 
Increase  packages  in  line  with  productivity 
gains.  You  can  be  sure  that  If  we  fall  in 
this  our  economy  is  In  for  a  lot  more  trotible 
than  It  has  seen  so  /faF.)  which  Is  already 
enough.  ^ — \^^       .^Z      ^ 

The  gltuatloif'ls  made  more  critical  by 
the  fact\th^t-aJrffld-ef  wage  explosion  Is  oc- 
curring all  over  the  Industrialized  world.  I 
have  Just  returned  from  Western  Europe  and 
I  am  appalled  by  what  I  find  happening 
there.  Like  everyone  who  follows  these  econ- 
omies closely.  I  expected  a  certain  heatlng- 
up  In  1970.  But  the  heatlng-up  came  faster 
and  Is  more  Intense  than  anyone  expected. 
In  West  Germany,  for  example,  there  are 
labor  cost  Increases,  covering  many  thou- 
sand? of  workers,  of  23  percent  In  1970.  Else- 
where. 15-to-l7  percent  Increases  are  com- 
mon—with Italy  leading  the  parade.  More- 


over, similar  increases  are  forecast  for  1971 
and  1972.  though  these  expectations  may 
be  u{>6et  by  the  economic  slowdown  that  Is 
bound  to  follow  such  excesses. 

Obviously,  these  trends  must  be  brought 
under  control,  both  in  the  United  States  and 
in  Western  Europe.  The  question  of  how  to 
do  it  deserves  top  priority  by  this  commit- 
tee and  I  believe  it  deserves  top  priority  also 
at  the  EEC  In  Brussels  and  at  the  OECD  In 
Paris.  Indeed,  a  Joint  investigation  con- 
ducted on  a  crash  basis,  in  which  the  U.S. 
government  would  Join  as  an  Independent 
participant  with  EEC  and  OECD.  Is  urgently 
needed  and  I  suggest  this  committee  use  us 
influence  to  have  one  launched  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  opportunity. 

Unfortunately,  overcoming  Inflation  In- 
evitably Involves  a  slowdown  In  economic 
growth.  It  also  Involves  the  risk  of  reces- 
sion. And  It  is  folly  to  think  that  credit 
tightness  and  high  Interest  rates  will  not 
inevitably  be  a  part  of  the  process.  This  ab- 
solutely ftuadamental  fact  must  be  recog- 
nized; as  long  as  monetary  policy  accommo- 
dates the  transference  of  higher  wage  costs 
into  higher  prices  the  spiral  of  Inflation  will 
continue.  In  the  US  economy  and  elsewhere 
the  spiral  will  not  be  checked  except  by 
credit  restraints  plus  restraints  on  spending, 
public  and  private,  which  result  In  a  suffi- 
cient slowdown  of  the  economy  to  stiffen  the 
resistance  of  employers.  Including  public 
employers,  to  Inflationary  labor  cost  In- 
creases. And  the  employers  must  have  the 
support  of  government  in  their  resistance. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  leaping  back  In  one 
giant  step  from  egregiously  inflationary  wage 
settlements  to  settlements  closely  In  line 
with  productivity  improvement.  The  ob- 
ject should  be  to  work  our  way  back,  bit  by 
bit.  to  a  balance  between  labor  cost  increases 
and  productivity  gains  consistent  with  rea- 
sonably stable  prices.  Inflation  having  been 
allowed  to  gain  such  momentum,  It  will 
take  a  few  years.  I  fear,  to  make  the  adjust- 
ment. The  process  can  be  speeded  consid- 
erably, however,  if  government  can  win  the 
BupfKjrt  of  labor — rank  and  file  as  well  as 
leadership — In  achieving  the  needed  result. 
To  date,  there  has  been  all  too  little  prog- 
ress in  checking  inflation.  Indeed,  I  have 
had  to  revise  my  ideas  recently  as  to  how 
much  effect  there  will  be  from  the  down- 
turn In  the  economy,  since  activity  seems 
to  be  bottoming  out  at  about  Its  present 
rate  and  could  be  rising  again  toward  the 
end  of  the  year.  The  recovery  Is  likely  to  be 
slow  and  bumpv.  but  there  is  a  hieh  enough 
probability  that  aggregate  demand  will  be 
Increasing  In  the  second  half  of  this  year  In 
fairly  sizeable  quarterly  Jumps  to  suggest 
that  we  will  move  Into  1971  still  with  a  good 
deal  more  Inflation  than  is  comfortable — 
probably  around  3'v  to  4  percent  a  year,  as 
measured  by  the  GNP  deflator.  Moreover,  a 
distinct  possibility  exists  that,  as  the  mo- 
mentum of  Increases  In  aggregate  demand 
become  greater,  the  momentum  of  Inflation 
win  be  similarly  increased.  If  this  Is  the  way 
things  go.  It  is  a  sure  bet  that  In  the  not 
too  distant  future  It  will  be  necessary  to 
undergo  another  spell  of  restraint.  It  is  pre- 
cisely such  an  outcome — a  US  version  of 
stop-go— that  Is  invited  by  proposals  to  relax 
restraints  now. 

These  hearings  are  designed  to  develop 
ways  of  avoiding  such  an  outcome.  Let  me 
outline  more  speclflcally  the  antl-lnflatlon 
program  I  believe  Is  needed. 

First,  although  no  success  in  antl-lnflatlon 
program  Is  possible  If  money  and  credit  poli- 
cies are  not  right.  I  do  not  put  money  policy 
in  first  place  as  an  action  measure.  On  the 
contrary.  I  put  fiscal  policy  in  first  place,  and 
I  do  so  because  flscal  policy  Is  directly  the 
business  and  responsibility  of  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  of  government,  and 
there  Is  little  chance  of  success  In  a  pro- 
gram to  overcome  Inflation  unless  It  Is  built 
on  a  foundation  of  unquestioned  fiscal  re- 
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sponsibllity  at  the  federal  level.  The  budg- 
et Is  the  mirror  of  government  and  the 
mirror  must  reflect  the  right  Image — the 
right  Image  Is  flscal  strength. 

The  Congress  has  a  crucial  role  to  play  In 
this — Its  task  In  the  present  situation  should 
be  to  see  that  appropriations  bills  are  en- 
acted that  win  enable  the  executive  branch 
to  hold  spending  in  flscal  1971  at  the  flscal 
1970  level. 

Second  are  questions  of  taxes.  I  thought  It 
was  a  mistake  to  plan  abandonment  of  the 
surtax  in  advance  of  a  significant  reduction 
in  the  cost  of  the  Vietnam  war  and  it  still 
looks  like  a  mistake  to  me.  Accordingly.  I 
should  like  to  see  the  committee  support  all 
reasonable  steps  to  Increase  federal  reve- 
nues—  hopefully  without  another  long  pub- 
lic debate  about  "overkill."  What  we  need  is 
a  budget  surplus  and.  though  it  will  be  a 
man-sized  task  to  accomplish,  at  least  a  start 
could  be  made  by  putting  the  post  office  on  a 
self-supporting  basis  through  enactment  of 
adequate  postal  rates.  After  all.  this  alone 
would  cut  expenditures  between  $1  and  $2 
billion  a  year. 

Obviously.  It  will  require  more  than  wiping 
out  the  post  office  deficit  to  solve  our  federal 
fiscal  problem.  It  looks  to  me  as  though  a 
beginning  should  be  made  with  some  version 
of  a  value-added  tax.  and  I  suggest  that  the 
committee  lend  Its  support  to  such  a  move. 
In  my  view,  we  have  needs  for  public  ser^-lces 
at  the  federal,  state  and  local  level  so  enor- 
mous and  of  such  high  priority  that  we  shall 
need  federal  revenues  far  beyond  any  now  In 
sight.  If  we  do  not  raise  the  needed  revenues 
by  taxation,  and  by  elimination  of  low  pri- 
ority spending,  we  will  either  fall  to  meet 
pressing  needs  for  public  services,  or  we  will 
live  for  a  long,  long  time  in  an  economy 
afflicted  by  the  three  basic  economic  evils: 
Inflation,  slow  growth  and  direct  controls. 
This  Is  a  syndrome  we  must  avoid. 

Third.  I  have  on  more  than  one  occasion 
called  attention  to  things  government  can 
do  to  help  overcome  inflation  by  the  way  It 
operates  Its  own  programs.  I  have  In  mind 
speciflcaliy  the  policies  followed  in  procure- 
ment and  construction,  extension  and  Insur- 
ance of  credit,  setting  wage  floors  under 
Walsh-Healey  and  Davis-Bacon,  setting  rates 
In  regulated  Industries,  etc. 

In  his  recent  talk  on  the  economy.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  Indicated  he  was  establishing  a 
group  within  the  executive  branch  with  the 
idea  of  using  such  programs  to  help  check 
inflationary  developments.  Although  the  an- 
nouncement got  little  press  attention.  It 
could.  If  carried  out  vigorously  and  Imagina- 
tively, be  one  of  the  most  Important  steps 
taken  by  government  in  recent  years  In  the 
fight  against  Inflation.  In  any  case,  the  new 
group  will  need  lots  of  support.  It  will  need 
support  from  the  White  House,  and  It  will 
need  support  of  the  Congress,  as  well.  I  was 
chairman  of  a  similar  group  In  the  second 
half  of  the  fifties,  and  I  know  from  my  own 
experience  that  It  will  not  be  easy  to  per- 
suade all  divisions  of  the  federal  bureaucracy 
so  to  conduct  their  affairs  as  to  moderate 
rather  than  exacerbate  Inflation.  But  they 
must  be  persuaded. 

Fourth  Is  monetary  policy.  Considering 
the  present  moment;un  of  cost  and  price 
inflation  and  the  extreme  precarlou.«ness  of 
financial  markets,  and  considering  the  spec- 
tacularly unsatslfactory  condition  of  our 
balance  of  p3:mpnts.  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
that  money  policy  of  late  has  been  an  out- 
standlne  success.  Indeed,  the  attempt  to  use 
Regulation  Q  to  restrain  the  use  of  credit, 
and  the  veritable  explosion  of  credit  outside 
the  banking  system  to  which  this  led.  must 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  least  successful  ex- 
periments in  the  long  history  of  our  Federal 
Reserve  System.  What  Is  Important  now  Is 
to  deal  constructively  with  the  present 
financial  situation.  In  my  view,  what  we  need 


Is  a  credit  fwllcy  that  will,  first,  reestablish 
a  viable  balance  in  the  financial  system  be- 
tween commercial  financing  done  inside  the 
banking  system  and  finEincing  done  outside 
the  banks  and.  second,  facilitate  the  fund- 
ing on  an  Intermediate  and  longterm  basis 
of  the  presently  excessive  volume  of  shorterm 
financing. 

Simplistic  formulas  such  as  a  4  percent 
per  annum  growth  of  the  money  supply  will 
not  help  much  as  a  guideline  for  such  a  pol- 
icy even  If  we  could  be  sure  what  is  meant,  as 
a  practical  matter,  by  the  money  supply. 
What  Is  needed  Is  a  skillful  blending  of  credit 
cause  and  credit  restraint,  which  is  neces- 
sarily something  of  an  inconsistency,  un- 
fortunately, but  not  as  much  of  an  incon- 
sistency as  It  may  sound.  If  there  is  a  basic 
rule  to  be  followed  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
at  this  time  It  Is  this:  See  to  It  that  the  US 
economy  has  enough  access  to  credit  through 
the  banking  system  to  avoid  a  liquidity 
crisis  and  to  avoid  a  spiralling  downturn  but 
no  more  than  that  until  there  is  solid  evi- 
dence that  wage  and  price  inflation  is  under 
control. 

Fifth  and  finally,  I  come  to  the  incomes 
policies  that  are  much  In  the  news  nowadays. 
It  Is  not  easy  to  comment  on  these  because 
everyone  who  proposes  them  seems  to  have 
something  different  In  mind — perhaps  that 
Is  what  gives  them  their  charm.  I  believe 
myself  in  strong  presidential  leadership  on 
the  relation  needed  between  wages,  produc- 
tivity, prices  and  profits,  and  I  have  myself, 
in  an  earlier  age,  helped  to  compose  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  official  rhetoric  on  the  sub- 
ject. All  the  same  I  have  deep  reservations 
about  much  that  is  currently  said  on  the 
subject.  The  one  comment  I  would  make 
is  this:  as  Is  demonstrated  beyond  peradven- 
ture  by  the  wage  explosion  occurring  now  In 
Western  Europ>e.  where  Incomes  policies  have 
been  in  vogue  nearly  everywhere  for  ten  years 
or  more,  there  is  no  hope  at  all  for  controlling 
Inflation  through  such  means  In  the  absence 
of  adequately  disinflationary  fiscal  and 
monetary  measures.  The  most  serious  mis- 
take we  could  make  In  the  United  States  at 
this  time  would  be  to  adopt  some  version  of 
an  incomes  policy  with  the  thought  that  It 
would  be  a  shield  behind  which  we  could 
safely  resume  expansionist  monetary  and 
fiscal  policies.  Believe  me.  down  that  road 
lies    the   bankruptcy   of   economic   policy. 

Strong  presidential  leadership  on  wages, 
prices,  productivity  and  profits  is  another 
matter.  On  an  earlier  occasion  I  put  my  views 
on  this  as  follows: 

"There  is  an  Important  role  to  be  played 
by  political  leadership  at  the  White  House 
level  m  clarifying  the  objects  and  methods 
of  the  administration's  antl-lnflatlon  effort, 
especially  to  the  leadership  of  labor  and 
business.  This  is  accomplished  In  part 
through  the  President's  annual  economic 
message.  Additional  messages  are  provided 
for  In  the  Employment  Act,  and  should  be 
Issued  as  circumstances  require.  ...  A  more 
dramatic  and  potentially  more  effective  step 
would  be  for  the  White  House  to  convene 
annually  a  summit-type  conference  of  th<» 
leadership  of  business  and  labor  to  discuss 
the  state  of  the  economy.  ...  It  would  pro- 
vide the  President  and  his  chief  economic 
aides  an  opportunity  to  clarify  administra- 
tion policies  and  give  a  frank  evaluation  of 
the  policies  of  business  and  labor.  ...  A 
meeting  of  this  kind  Is  as  close.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, as  one  should  come  to  government 
intervention  In  wage  and  price  decisions, 
apart  of  course  from  interventions  mandated 
In  the  Taft-Hartley  law  and  related  statutes. 
There  Is  no  place  In  the  formula  .  .  .  for 
Individual  arm-twisting  or  for  assaults  on 
Individual  Industries  or  companies.  And  I 
would  try  to  keep  arithmetic  out  of  It.  What 
It  would  proxide  Is  presidential  leadership  In 
the  best   American  tradition  of  shared  re- 


sponsibility between  the  public  and  private 
sectors  of  the  economy." 

A  program  such  as  I  have  outlined  above 
wotild,  I  feel  sure,  ultimately  overcome  In- 
flation. Obviously,  It  should  be  accompanied 
by  programs  designed  to  offset  unwanted 
side-effects.  But  It  is  a  mistake  to  believe 
that  disinflation  can  be  entirely  painless,  and 
It  Is  a  mistake  to  expect  that  it  can  be  ac- 
complished quickly.  Even  with  a  program 
of  the  sort  I  propose,  the  struggle  against 
inflation  will  certainly  have  to  continue  into 
1971.  The  point  Is  that.  In  the  absence  of 
such  a  program  there  is  little  chance  that 
Inflation  will  be  overcome  even  in  1971. 


UNITED  STATES  STANDS  ALONE 
AMONG  MAJOR  POWERS  IN  NOT 
RATIFYING  THE  GENOCIDE  CON- 
VENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  30  of  this  year,  the  United 
Kingdom  became  the  75th  nation  to 
ratify  the  Genocide  Convention.  With 
that  action,  the  United  States  became 
the  only  major  power  in  the  Western 
World  to  refrain  from  ratifying  this  con- 
vention. 

How  long  are  we  going  to  refuse  to 
stand  up  and  be  coimted?  THfe  Genocide 
Convention  was  first  submitted  to  the 
Senate  by  President  Truman  in  1949,  and 
full-dress  hearings  were  held  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  the  fol- 
lowing year.  But  for  20  years  there  has 
t)een  no  action  on  this  whatsoever  by  the 
U.S.  Senate.  For  20  years  we  have  given 
in  to  fears  that  some  action  by  U.S. 
citizens,  whether  at  home  or  abroad, 
might  give  rise  to  a  charge  of  genocide 
and  embarrass  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  far  more  embar- 
rassing for  the  United  States  to  have  to 
apologize  for  not  ratifying  the  Genocide 
Convention. 

Mr.  President,  this  country  should  not 
have  to  apologize  for  such  an  omission. 
In  the  fields  of  human  rights,  indi\1dual 
freedoms,  and  constitutional  safeguards 
we  have  always  prided  ourselves  on  being 
second  to  none.  In  ratifying  the  Genocide 
Convention  we  cannot  go  wrong ;  we  can 
only  err  by  abstaining. 

It  is  time  we  added  our  name  to  the 
list. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  list  of  countries  that  have 
ratified  the  convention  as  of  the  present 
time  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

List  or  Countries 

Afghanistan.  Albania.  Algeria.  Argentina, 
Australia.  Austria  Belgium.  Brazil.  Bulgaria. 
Burma.  Byelorussian  SSR. 

Cambodia.  Canada.  Ceylon,  Chile.  China. 
Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba.  Czechoslovakia, 
E>enmark.  Ecuador.  El  Salvador,  Ethiopia. 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany 

Finland.  France.  Ghana,  Greece.  Guate- 
mala. Haiti,  Honduras.  Hungary.  Iceland. 
India,  Iran,  Iraq.  Israel.  Italy.  Jamaica.  Jor- 
dan. 

Laos.  Lebanon,  Liberia.  Mexico,  Monaco, 
Mongolia.  Morocco  Nepal.  Netherlands.  Nica- 
ragua. Norway.  Pakls:an,  Panama.  Peru, 
Philippines,  Poland,  Republic  of  Korea.  Re- 
public of  Viet-Nam,  Romania,  Saudi  Arabia, 
Spain,  Sweden.  Syria,  Tunisia.  Turkey. 
Ukrainian  SSR.  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics.  United  Arab  Republic.  Upper 
Volta.  Uruguay.  Venezuela.  Yugoslavia.  Unit- 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  ^^^^^^ 

as  follows:  Olathe 

Total  us   distribution:  $5  billion.  Osawatomle 

?otal  Kansas  Stat*  and  local  government  Ottawa  -- 

rii=rribu"on-  $61,733,606  ,       ,  Overland    Park 

Percenu^e  that  must  flow  through  to  local  p^„,^  

governments:  30.38  percent.  Parsons   

State  government  share :  $42.979.0o0_  phiUipsburg     

Local  government  share:  $18,754,556.  Pittsburg    

•  The  united  Kingdom  stifled  the  Con-      ^^^^^^^    village 

vention  on  Genocide  on  January  ^°-J^^\  p,att    

in  a  notification  made  on  '^<^5!f'°  ended      Roeland   Park 

^£-^X^^^^n.^^^^  Ihrnee-::::: 

eponsi^i:    Channel  Islands.  Isle  of  M^:      Topeka    ■ 

Dominica.  Grenada.  St.  Lucia.  St.  Vmcent,      uij^ses    

BalTam^.   Bermuda.   British   Virgin   Islands,      v^„,,    center —  - 

Falkland    Islands    and    DfP^.^'^^'l';'"'    f^^^'^      WaKeeney    - 

Gibraltar.  Hong  Kong.  Pi*^;!"- ^^^.^^'^^^      Wellington 

and    Dependencies.    Seychelles.    Turks    ana      ^^^^^^^ 

Calcoe  Islands.  sorre-      Wlnfleld    -" 

In    a   notification   received   b>    the   »ecre  ^  j        ^^^^^  3, 

tary-General  on  2  June  l^^O^^^^f^,'^^^",^!,'^       ^"S  popu  Son 

of  the  United  Kingdom  extended  the  appn  ow  ^  ^ 

cation   of  the   Convention   to  Tonga. 
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508.858  Total  to  counties $10^700^ 

190   871 

35,382     Allen  County ---  ,„' fi04 

8.931     Anderson  County- •72332 

98.715     Atchison   County— '^• 

63,401      Barber   County 15^' 66' 

35,791     Barton  County •  ^^^ 

34.700      Bourbon    County g^' ^^g 

10.090     Brown  County 185' 635 

12,612     Butler  county 46'oi7 

10.430     Chase   County 41' 108 

12.203     Chautauqua  County *  •  ^^^ 

28,224      Cherokee  county ^^i- » 

7,022     Cheyenne  county °°' ° 

41.654     Clark  County -  ■  ^^.^ 

145,141     Clay    County •    3^ 

19,907     Cloud   County 46  426 

11,385     Coffey  county • 

25.292     Comanche  county ^^- ^^^ 

12.203     Cowley  county lOl' 101 

22.020     Crawford  County ^^  • 

fi7  355     Decatur  County o^'7i<; 

79I26     Dickinson   County 9^.715 

7' 499     Doniphan    County ^^  i62 

90,943     Douglas   County 

12.339     Edwards  County ^^-.^22 

12.885     Elk  county 128.097 

oq  04'      Ellis  County 40  290 

'5:999     Ellsworth  county ^ 

5.045     Finney-^  County 108.259 

«=>  942     Ford  County „.„ 

'5:999     Franklin  County ;33  210 

15.884     Geary   County.-- ^^,378 

76  695     °°^^  County 

66:264      Grahan.Coumy 91-    f^ 

12  953     Grant  County 

,,',^=     Gray  County ^q  540 

ll]ll     Greeley  county 39.540 

lllf.      Greenwood  Coimty 82.  96  < 

nl80     Hamilton  county ^9  3^ , 

:\-^.      Harper   County 123  257 

192  n2     Harvey  County ^23. 25- 

92"9-4     Hasken  county t'lll 

"•^;t     Hodgeman  county 50.6o3 

t\l\l     Jackson   Cotmty 63- 8|« 

fil^'m    Jefferson  county =^-^*^ 

'  9  54^  J«*-^l^  C'^^'^^>" 570  200 

044-4  Johnson  County iine 

„^^-g'  Kearny  county-. ' 

f23'5  0  Kingman  county ^0- 286 

22409  Kiowa  County 142  277 

61I92  LabetteCounty ^2  2,^ 

°L-7m  Lane  County ^3 

\llol  Leavenworth  County I25.du. 

ll'lf^  Lincoln  county ^  ^l 

9='°^.  Linn  Covinty-.-. °'' ° ' 

S?;-:  Logan  county «^2 

^'■^^^  Lyon   County -—  7,^4=7 

7.431  M^Pherson    County 156,  4d7 

18,202  M^ion  County 92- ^^8 

26.178  Marshall    County 49835 

12.135  Meade  County 101' 169 

11.180  Miami  County —  -         4,' 353 

12.135  Mitchell   County im"  779 

90  670  Montgomery  County 47' 176 

21,270  Morris   county ■  ^^^ 

67,287  Morton  County ^^  g^g 

IS  475  Nemaha  County m  qis 

6:950  r^^°^umf- "-'----   '«:'^' 

26.1'8  Osage  county ^2,  357 

«.858  osblrne  County 45.608 

11.317  Ottawa  County "•  ^^° 

77.717  Pawnee  County 40471 

8.113  Phillips   County «i  ms 

39.745  Pottawatomie  County 73218 

30.473  Pratt  County 40  040 

12.817  Rawlins   County ^38:  879 

56  925  Reno   County 70490 

23:?34     5rX,,^°r-' --"-         ^''^^' 

^3.«?  ^:,'^l^ ::::::::::::-:--   100,214 

-48.677     ^J^^    county ^6. 290 

21.611      Rush   county 61.288 

7.635     Russell   County -  ,°°'q'° 

8.863     Saline   County 52  834 

66.264     Scott  County iq>;'620 

1,647,676     Sedgwick  County 167  706 

162,934     Seward   County — -  i^^' 

Shawnee  County *"J-  '°° 

97,  534     Sheridan  county «• 

-^^^     Sherman  County ti.ooo 
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Stafford  County!:::;:::::::----  *64  219  ^^^^  °"  Father  Herman.  I  ask  unani-  m  1867  the  first  collection  of  information 

Stanton  County 45'335  '"ous  consent  that  Father  Herman's  bi-  ^'^ut  him,  attesting  to  his  sanctity  and  won- 

Stevens  County 66' 605  ographical  information  prepared  by  Mr.  <ler-worklng  powers,  was  compiled  and  pub- 

Sumner  County 158:671  Whittier  be  printed  in  the  Record  fol-  ^'^hed  (in  1868)  at  the  Valaam  Monastery  in 

Thomas  County 48,744  lowing  my  remarks  ^"^'a.  Further  data  was  made  available  in 

Trego   County 57.129  On  Sunday    Aueust  9    iq7n    fhP  final  '^^^  °""'"«  °^  ^l^e  History  of  the  Russian  Ml8- 

Wabaunsee  County 38,586  rites  of  ranoni7ntinrff«.Tro,l»    r^  ^'°'''  Published  at  Valaam  In  1894.  In  1903 

Wallace   County 25:769  S^    h",Tl  "°h       v,    f  ^■^'"  S"™^  the  Russian  Theological  Encyclopedia  corn- 
Washington   County 67  969  ?>  »v,  ^                                 historic    Russian  pared   him    with    the   Desert   Saints   of   the 

Wichita  County 27' 610  '-""^"O^o^  Church  of  the  Resurrection  at  ^^^ly  church,   noting  the  aura  of  sanctity 

Wilson  County'.. 94:829  Kodiak,  Alaska.   The  rites   will   be  con-  ^'^^'ch  affected  birds  and  animals  in  his  pres- 

Woodson  County 40.018  ducted  by  His  Eminence,  the  Most  Rev-  ^^^   ^^^  corpse  was  said  to  have  remained 

Wyandotte  County 597,537  erend  Ireney,  Archbishop  of  New  York  '"^""u"^^ 

■  -=  Metropolitan  of  the  Orthodox  Church  of  r,  ^^'^"  Herman  represents  the  flowering  of 

Total  to  townships.......  544,976  America  and  His  GrJeZ^'Sm^e^.  f^^Z^oA^J^^l^'^'^lL^AT^n^.'' 

Baker i^  ^'^^^^  THeodosius  of  the  Sitka  Diocese,  tnbuted  to  the  zeal  of  the  St  ^ssSr"; 

Center  273  ^^-  President,  the  saintly  benevolence  ^'^^  °^  their  native  converts,  the  absence  of 

Center  2.522  Father   Herman  characterized   to  Alas-  ''^'^m  in  the  Ru.ssian  mission  and  its  lead- 

Clay  273  ^a's  Aleut  people,   begirming   175  years  ^'^'  *"*^  ^"'^^  contemporary  elements  as  the 

Delano i, 295  ago.  yielded  a  lasUng  faith  in  his  church  "^  °^  ^^^  vernacular  (in  the  liturgy),  the 

Delaware 1,500  that  has  not  diminished  today  f^H<"'"'°"  °^  *  self-reliant  church,  and  an 

Hill  City 273  Tf    ie          "  "^ '"^"^"*="  ^"**> •  Indigenous     (native)     clergy.    The    Russian 

Kickapc;o    1363  „"    '^    "^^    ^ope    the    canonization    of  American     mission     derived     much     of    It^ 

Manhattan '341  f'*'''ier  Herman  will  serve  to  yield  new  strength   from   the   leadership   of   the    first 

Medicine   Lodge 1  704  benevolence  and  understanding  to  pro-  Archbishop   of   the  area.   Veniamlnov.  later 

Oakley '682  ^^e  the  Aleut  and  other  native  people  of  ^'otropolltan  of  Moscow,  founder  of  the  Or- 

Ogden   2,622  Alaska  the  rewards  of  their  faith  in  their  thodox  Missionary  Society,  and  one  of  the 

Palmyra    2.522  church  and  the  rewards  of  their  faith  in  K^^^e^t  figures  m  Russian  Church  history— 

Plainville    68  America                            ^  "i  uieir  laim  m  and  the  father  of  Alaskan  anthropology,  it 

Reno    1  773  TV.-,-    k  •                    1.1  **^  Veniamlnov  who  firmly  established  the 

Rnerside    "■  3'681  -^nere    Deing    no    objection,    the    bi-  policy  of  protecting  native  tribal  rights  and 

Rockford i'295  °8^*P">' ^'^s  ordered  tO  be  printed  in  the  who  introduced  both  Aleut  and  Tllnglt  into 

Salem    7^  153  RECORD,  as  follows:  the  liturgy.  However,  the  influence  of  a  life 

Shannon    1^773  BioGR.\PHy   or  Father  Herman  ^"'^^  **  ^^^^  °'  Father  Herman  cannot  be 

Shawnee  3  «oi  n„^„  .      ,_,„              ^  "tiderestlmated  In  explaining  the  ardent  faith 

Shawnee 4  908  H.^m„ n ^  I  ^  somewhere  near  Moscow.  Fr.  of  the  natives  whose  Veliglo^  tmditlons  ^e 

Soldier    : 715I  f^^^f'   (Whose  very  name  is  unknown  be-  survived  to  this  day,  despite  ma^vtrla^ 

WaKeeney    2  522  {,°y*J>^^ftered  the  monastic  life)    was  re-  The  shrine  raised  on  New  Valaam  wFather 

vVamego    . '373  ?fllf,  '"^o    the   great    Troltski-Serglevsky  >  Herman  has  been  preserved  to  ^e  present 

Washington :::::::::::                'S  ^^iuLn\'n\^^'Z\J^-  "^"^^  "^  '''^^  ^ay  ,withltsrellcsof  St.SeraphlmoflIrf.M 

Wild    Cat 3^1  i^^^i^'^i?''  ,  "   i^^   wilderness    near   Lake  partly  due  to  the  devotion  ofT  Russian  monk 

WiUlamsport   ..  .                   1  ^^  ^.?      ^"^'^^    ^^    ^"""^'^^    '^^    venerable  who  went  there  in  1935.  In  the  ey^  oTthe 

All    othef  townshlpe    wlt-h-fes^            ''''^  ValZ^i  fn°^kTUo.f  H.^^^'.i'^T''   ^  -"^-^^  ^^^her  Herman  was  LreJy  a  ilnt' 

than  2.500  population 493. 164  the  vSrln  a^  tiK^f»^^.  ^  dedlcaUon   to  .Troparla  in  his  honor  were  in  existence  in 

_==!=.  I;^!J;^      ^'^'^  Hie  life  of  prayer  were  early  the  early  1900s.)  He  embodied  "the  qualities 

°°^J  ^  Z^  '^"^  ■'Hermanova-  was  so  which  characterised  the  Age  of  ^1^^  from 

„.^,^„    ,  _  des  gnated  because  to  it  he  would  reUre  in  the  desert  of  Mesopotamia  io  the  remoti^Tr 

FATHER   HERMAN  t^ir^>,''^^°"°^-   ^,  ''^^   ^   ^   ^°"g  the  Western  Isle^aS:^ ^i^'^vo- 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  this  year  M^on     me'  flm   m^l,„n  'Z'^fl''^  ^''^f^''  l^^^  unworldllness.  sympathy  with  the  weak, 

marks  the  175th  anniversary  of  the  Rus-  cSch  o?Jide"Ru^r°"  °'  ^^^  ^""'^'^  s%^u"«°rbmw■•.1u'ch'^^hl•  ^^"^'''^*"; 

sian  Orthodox  Church  in  America.  The          The  mission  ,8  monks  and  deacons,  headed  Father  He"S^f  Ko^a^  ^'^'^  °' 

culminating  event  will  be  the  canoniza-  '^y    the    Archimandrite    Joseph    (who    was 

tion  of  Father  Herman  of  Spruce  Island,  ^''ter  drowned) )  landed  at  St.  Paul's  Harbor.  ^ — 

Alaska.  Father  Herman,  I  am  informed.  ^°^^^^-  ^  September  of  1794.  within  a  year,  FBI  INVESTIGATION  OF  KENT  STATE 

will  be  the  first  saint  of  any  church  ever  ?ZZ    ^^c**?^ "?,  ^^^^  ^-^  been  bap-  SHOOTINGS 

to  be  canonized  in  the  Dnitpri  stnt^.!  ^^-    ™°stly    Aleuts.    Conflicts    developed 

His  cancStion  i. ^.r^rinViv  llSfi  "^'^^   ^^  Russian-American   Tradlrg   Com-  Mr.    BYRD    of    West    Virginia     Mr 

cant  be^rSTft  i?rus?ra?e?th^Ur„^n^      ^""'r    ^"^'*l  ^/  ^'^^'^^'^  ^aranov,   over     President,  the  Akron.  Ohio,  BeLon  JourJ 
cdUL  oecause  u  illustrates  the  long  and       the  treatment  of  the  Alaskan  natives  whoea      nal    nf  ThU-  o-i    ^ann   ^^^,^i         """""» 

deep-seated  adherence  to  the  Orthodox  right,  the  missionaries  upheld. Tisw  2^  wWch  ™ted  thef^lT.TJl^"''''' 

Church  in  America  of  Aleut  Natives  of  ^ov  placed  the  members  of  the  mission  under  t=?^  pnnXl^l  rlf^    had  drawn  cer- 

the  Alaska  Peninsula,  Kodiak,  and  the  ^°'^  "^^^t  and  fortwde  contact  with  the  tarn  conclusions  regarding  the  propriety 

Aleutian  Islands.  Also    the  Tlingit  In-  natives.  The  next  year,  the  missionaiies  ad-  °^   ^ne  actmties  of   the  Ohio  National 

dians  in  southern  Alaska    most  nnt«hlv  °^^^tered  the  oath  of  aiiegience  to  the  Czar  p^^ro  in  connection  with  the  slaying  of 

around  SiSXre  St    MThL?sCa  "^  .''f  '^"^^  "^  ^  ^'^'"P*  '°  ^^^'^'^  ^•^-  I'l"'  '^"^^"^  ^^  ^^""^  ^tate  University. 

TsS^^zr  H'  -1 '^'^'liT^^      ^rnce-bn°^n^.^^4-  Ponr^h^w^  "^^ ^:^:^ii^s^TT^. 

esublished^relationship  with  the  Ortho-      ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^     ^^'^~^  ^T 7 

Father  Herman  was  a  member  of  the  P*ther  Herman,  steadfast  in  behalf  of  the  vp-.  fiiftul    oolr,.       I     ,^    w  ^^    ^  ^"■ 

first  Russian  mission  ever  to  work  out-  ^^tives,  withdrew  to  Eiovoi  (Spruce)  island.  .5„"*t:"/  agency  should   be   no   more 

side  his   own   countrv    Durine  a   time  ''^^'"^  ^^  ^"^^^  *  "'^  ^^^  chapel;  here  he  ^"^"  that— it  should  collect  the  facts  and 

when  fellow  Russian  adventurer^  trfln  !!''^  '''  P'^^*'"'  ^^f^ing  the  sick,  feeding  the  ^^^^  them  to  proper  authorities  with- 

pers   anrrSerchlX^re  exnSnl  rp'  .^"^^^'  ^""^  "^'hlstertng  to  the  natives,  in  out  any  conclusions  or  other  expressions 

peri,.  d,na  rnercnanis  were  exploiting  re-  time    he    maintained    a    small    school    and  of  opinions    This  is  the  wav  thp  PRT  ai 

t?^Ilf^l^;^^^^'^Si^^^^^^.  Father  orphanage.    The    Island    he    renamed    New  wavs  has^eratld  and  irL^heN^v  th; 

Herman   befriended   and   protected   the  Valaam  in  memory  of  hla  beloved  Monastery.  FBI  ooerated  in  ronnp^fmn  I  m    > 

Natives  at  the  risk  of  his  own  freedom.  !«  1823  a  small  church  was  built,  dedicated  Su^fJon  ?f  tLTfnt  4^o/    h   'f  '"- 

It  is  very  diflBcult  to  research  the  his-  to  the  ■•Meeting  of  Our  Lord."  Tales  of  mir-  ^^"»a"on  of  the  Kent  State  shootings, 

torv   surrounding   Father   Herman   be-  ^'®®'  healings,  and  the  like  surrounded  him.  ^  am  informed  that  the  FBI  conduct^-d 

cause  much  of  what  was  written  ahonf  "^  the  tradition  of  the  wonder-working  saints  »  ^'erj' detailed  investigation  of  the  events 

him  wa.s   written  in  Aleut  or  Ru^si^n  °vf  u""'  "^^f^?  ^^"'■'^^-  ^^  ^-P^tation  for  at  Kent  State  and  furnished  to  the  De- 

WnTtPvpt  ,«,VcfafF  Ho    v,^  .1?     Kussian.  holiness  and  slmpUclty  of  life  spread  abroad,  partment  of  Justice  a  complete  and  ob- 

However,  my  staff  has  had  the  good  for-  attracting  many  pilgrims  and   visitors,  in-  jective  report  of  the  facte  it  defelor^ri 

tune  to  work  with  an  expert.  Mr.  Charies  eluding   the  great  explorer.   Bering.  Pother  and  that  thPFRT  r«t,rt  ni^  L?  ^^ 

Whittier  from  our  own  Library  of  Con-  Herman  died  in  1837.  Popular  vene^ratlon  of  S^six  of  t^  o5^  N«tln«   ^^"^T 

gress,    on    the   history   of   the    Russian  his  memory  has  continued  to  the  present  day.  nSi  could  h/^HSfn^iK.H^^     i^^^^^ 

Orthodox  Church,  as  it  was  then  caUed.  men  could  be  criminally  chaiged."  I  am 

who  has  compiled  a  salutory  brief  biog-         'Founded  by  St.  Sergius  of  Radonezh.  »n.k  Chadwlck 
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also  advised  Uiat  the  FBI  «Port  did  not 

I  Tink  it  is  very  impoMan  hat  tms 
matter  is  made  clear,  for  it  is  totauy 
S?e  gn  to  our  form  of  government  to 
,a'"  an  investigative  agency  makmg  coi  - 
elisions  concerning  the  possible  pios- 
ecution  of  individulas. 

cjvrTTON  •"'S  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
^''SSSm^S    of     1970:     INCEN- 
TIVES. OR  RETREAT? 
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Mr    WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey^  Mr. 
President  I  have  already  commented  on 
Ue  fine  work  done  by  the  House  W 
and  Means  Committee  and  by  the  en 
Se  House   in  developing   ^"^  pa^ms 
H  R   17550  This  biU  proposes  many  far 
fefchLi  and  progressive  improvements 
fo  tlS^S  s^urity  and  medicare  pro- 
crams  and  it  is  certainly  worthy  of  the 
?I?5^  attention  now  being  gu. en  to  it 
hv  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

'M?earUer  statements  have  dealt  wi  h 

my  Suggestions  for  imP'^o^^^^Sf ^fi/^' 
ritv  and  medicare  coverage  still  ruriner. 
T^av.  however.  I  will  deal  with  a  pro- 
vision of  HR.  17550  which  I  regard  as 
a^^entiaT  threat  to  the  quality  of  care 
avSlable  to  older  Aniericans  under  med 
ipaid  I  am  referring  to  secUon  225fa\ 
wWch-to  the  name  of  '•Estabhshment 
Jf^Sentives  for  States  Jo  En^Ph^i  J 
outpatient   Care    under    the    Medicaid 
^omm"— would     actuaUy     strike     a 
2?e^blow  at  the  fundamental  purposes 
of  rn^caid.  In  addition,  at  a  tirne  when 
State  governments  stand  in  desperate 
nSd  of  new  sources  of  funding  for  viU  y 
npldpd  programs,  section  225(a)   would 
SSy  iSret^the  cost  of  the  medicaid 
orograms  to  the  States. 
^  ??,r  mv  own  State  of  New  Jersey,  the 
official  Department  of  Health.  Education 
and  Wdfare  estimate  of  additional  cc^t 
fs  S5  2  milUon.  This  may  be  a  conserva- 
tivt  apSaisal:  I  have  asked  f or  an  esti^ 
mate  from  the  State  government  of  New 
?er?ev.  unofficial  estimates  howev-er.  put 
the^c^jst  at  upwards  of  $10  million. 

How  can  a  so-called  "cost-cutting  re- 
foJm-^  actually  increase  SUte  costs  and 
deS^ase  quality  of  care?  Here  are  the 
Srprovisioi^  and  some  discussion  of 

their  origins: 

Section  225(a)  would  provide. 

First  A  25-percent  "bonus"  in  Federal 
maSW  moneys  if  they  elect  to  tr^t 
^atrentTthrough  outpatient  sen.ce  and 
home  health  services  mstead  of  treating 
?S   patients    through    their    nu^mg 
home  system.  As  an  example  the  ftate 
of  New  York  is  presenUy  reimbursed  at 
the  50-percent  level  in  its  medicaid  P^" 
gmn   If  the  SUte  of  New  York  elected 
toTreat  a  patient  instead  through  its 
home  health  system  the  Fede^l  govern- 
ment would  assume  75  percent  of  the 

""^Scond  A  cut  in  the  share  of  Federal 
matehing  funds  going  to  general  and 
SSSS^is  hospitals  by  one-third  after 
60  days  of  inpatient  care.  ^  .„,^, 

Thid.  A  cut  in  the  share  of  Federal 
matching  funds  by  one-third,  after  a 
SlS  has  spent  90  days  in  a  nursmg 


home;  further  cut^  with  the  continued 

tenure  of  the  patient  .^^,  p-pderal 
Fourth  A  cut  in  the  share  of  Federal 
mrShing  bv  one-third  after  a  patien 
^  rec"  ived  90  days  care  in  a  mental 
SSplSl  wi?h  the  complete  .elimmation 
nf  Federal  matching  momes  after  a 
p'atien?  hS  received  275  days  of  care  m 

'"^ASentlv.   the   impetus   for   255(a> 
bega^n  on  February  27  when  President 
Stoon  announced  that  the  Federal  G^v- 
^rnmpnt  was  in  need  of  a  reorgamzatlon. 
Hr?ecomnfended  the  abolition  of  some 
?7  a-encies  in  the  Government  that  had 
outiifed  their  usefulness,  includmg  ^he 
miirh  DUblicized  Federal  Board  of  lea 
?^'t^r?  Smost  hidden  in  this  proposa^ 
4^    the   suggestion    that    the   Federal 
^vernmen^has  no  business  in.longterm 
S-e  and  that  the  current  medicaid  pro- 
gram was  in  error  to  the  extent  that  it 
IS  pavSg  for  services  other  than  medl- 

'''it  wasToSected  by  the  President  that 
cutting'o'ut  care  for  the  chromcaUy  iU 
would  result  in  a  savings  to  the  feoerai 
Treasury  of  $235  million.  p__.ident 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear,  Mr,  Pres  dem 
th^t  I  am  for  tight  cost  controls  in  al 
?eder'af  programs  and  I  hav;eno  qu3^  1 
uith  President  Nixon's  efforts  at  eiuni 
natiiirSste  and  bringing  efficiency  to 
me^ve^ent.  But  I  do  take  strong  ex- 
centS  tL^s  cutting  back  on  programs 
5o?th?  elderly  which  in  general  had  been 
Sider?^  ded  in  the  past.  And  specificaUy. 
Ttake  objection  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
mSits    summarily    puiung    out    from 
medicaid  and  the  area  of  long-term  care. 
The  iast  majoritv  of  medicaid  patients 
in  nSsmg  h^mes  and  mental  institutio^ 
"aTnThome  of  their  o^  af  no  f  amUy . 
Thev  have  an  average  age  of  85  and  siu 
7er  from  one  or  more  chrome  and  cnP" 
DlLiE  diseases.  They  seldom  write  letters 
S   tiiS^ngressman  complaming  of 
cuts  in  the  medicaid  program. 

Wlmt  is  puzzling  is  that  in  the  early 
1960-s  our  hearings  were  replete  w^th 
Wimony  that  the  States  were  having 
SSS  wUh  the  financing  f^o^^^^ 
or  institutional  care.  This  I  ^^^^^^_ 
one  of  the  major  reasons  that  Uie  meoic 

hafbeS:  ve?y  helpful  to  the  States  al- 
though in  recent  years  many  States  nave 
Sp^fSnced  substantial  P-hlemsjagmg 
th^r  sliare  of  matclung  funds.  Caiuor 
Sa  and  New  York,  for  insUnce   mi^ 
r«isP  50  percent  of   the  cost  of   their 
memcaid  programs    whUe    Mississippi 
n^d  raLse  ?nlf  $1  to  receive  nine  from 
the  Federal  Government. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  Mr.  Presl 
denithat  tiie  States  and  local  govern- 
ment afe  hard  pr^ed  t«  rai.e  ^^venu^^ 
This  Ls  evidenced  by  escalating  real  es 
tate  taxes  which  so  adversely  affect  elder 

"?SSt  say  it  is  a  curious  land  of  reve- 
nue -sharing"  which  the  President  is 
proposing  in  section  225(a)  of  "^e  &)cml 
SecSxity  Amendments.  For  5  >^ajs  the 
Federal  Government  courted  the  pax 
tiSpation  of  States  in  the  medicaid  pro- 
iim.  NOW  that  they  are  participating 
Se  Federal  Government  mt«nds  to  cut 
back  support  of  the  program  to  such  an 


extent  that  the  States  again  wUl  have  to 
^ar  the  huge  financial  burden  of  caring 
La  segment  of  the  population  that  has 
no  resources  of  its  own  and  is  >n  desi^r- 
ate  need  of  shelter,  treatinent,  and  care. 
I  is  mSikely  that  the  States  could  come 
uo  with  the  funds  to  make  up  for  the 
Federal  pullout.  The  size  of  the  Federal 
Cutback  as  indicated  by  the  admmistra- 
tion  is  to  be  $235  million. 

What  inevitably  follows  for  my  State 
as  wenas  the  other  49  is  that  services 
en  behalf  of  the  infirm  elderly  will  have 
Jo  be  reduced.  It  would  be  one  thing  if 
these  programs  were  substantially 
funded  but  this  is  not  the  case.  A  quick 
sS?vev  of  the  budgets  of  the  50  States  will 
cfeailv  indicate  that  the  programs  for 
?henfirm  elderly  are  at  present  clearly 
Lnd  Sometimes  shamefully  unde^f^^J^^j^ 
And  these  are  the  programs  that  ue  seek 
now  to  cut  even  further. 

■?he  proposal  also  provides  for  a  cut  m 
the  -^hare  of  Federal  participation  with 
ReneS?  and  tuberculosis  hospitals  by 
Te-third  after  60  days  of  inpatient  care^ 
Mr  President,  I  am  well  aware  that 
ho^pita!  costs  have  soared  and  I  certanJy 
favor  firm  cost  control  measures.  How- 
eve?  ^?e  must  again  recognize  the  health 
characteristics  of  the  older  population  as 
well  as  their  generally  low  evei  of  in- 
come when  considering  such  cutbacks. 
A  Tong  term  illness  can  cause  financial 
disaster  to  even  those  elderiy  who  bene- 
?UrJmm°edicare.  Medicaid  is  a  Pn^gram 

for  the  needy  and.  m  some  States    the 
medically  indigent.  Obviously    this  pa 
tient  will  not  be  able  to  Pav  ^^oj  ho^P^^J 
care  if  he  should  need  more  than  6(^  days 
fn  a  general  or  tuberculosis  hospital.  The 
Tact  hat  the  States  cannot  afford  to  bear 
the  full  burden  of  such  care  should  be 
clear  to  all  of  us;  what  with  the  number 
o*f  hospiSls  closing  all  across  the  country 
Mid  the  precarious  financial  condition  of 
Xy  more  such  institutions.  Many  mu- 
nicipal hospitals  receive  most  of  their 
revSTue  from  medicaid.  If  this  proposal 
ILnds.  how  wUl  Uiey  pay  for  up-to-date 
equipment  and  well-tramed  staff? 

rniat  will  happen  to  elderly  mental 
patients  if  section  225(a>  goes  through? 
The  proposal  would  cut  one-third  of  the 
Federal  participation  after  90  days  of  a 
patrenfs  care  in  such  an  institution- 
Sd  ^fter  a  period  of  275  dag^wm  re- 
fuse to  assume  any  part  of  the  cost  oi 
their  care.  „    . 

Thu-^    the  Government  is,  in  eneci. 
tuSg  its  back  on  tiie  most  heiress  and 
unfortunate  members  of  our  fciety .  The 
^e  is  true  for  the  elderiy  who  reside^n 
nursing  homes  under  medicaid.  These 
natiente  average  85  years  of  age  and.  1  ke 
fheeld^r^  mentally  ill.  are  afflicted  with 
inLiy   disabiUties  and  "laladies   ^v^lch 
m^e  it  almost  impossible  for  tiiem  to 
?SS  for  tSmselves  in  the  community. 
^^ritiS-  MOSS  will  be  able  to  tell  us  mor^ 
about  what  tills  proposal  will  do  to  these 
patients  and  to  the  entire  operation  of 
medicaid  nursing  homes. 

Certainly.  I  can  sympathize  with  tne 
nnrsine  home  operators  who  have  wru- 
Z  me  toexpreTtheir  concern  with  sec- 
t'Si  225(a)  .'^These  Peoplf.  knov;  aU  too 
weU  the  precarious  condition  of  State 
?udget3.  The  following  excerpt  from  a 
letter  I  received  from  Mr.   Eugene  J. 
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Friedman,  president  of  the  New  Jersey 
Nursing  Home  Association,  reflects  the 
dismay  expressed  In  similar  correspond- 
ence from  New  Jersey  and  other  States 
throughout  the  country: 

The  provision  which  gives  us  concern  re- 
duces Federal  participation  in  the  cost  of 
skilled  nursing  care  after  the  first  90  days 
of  such  service.  This  means,  in  effect,  that 
the  Stat«s  wtU  have  to  pick  up  the  dUTerence 
or  reduce  this  care.  New  Jersej-'s  Medicaid 
program  already  is  at  a  minimal  level  and 
there  Is  a  real  question  whether  skilled  nurs- 
ing care  could  be  reduced  here.  Thus,  there 
is  a  strong  possibility,  if  H  R  17550  becomes 
law  without  change  In  this  provision  by  the 
Senate,  that  a  new  burden  will  be  imposed 
on  the  State  treasury. 

At  this  point.  I  feel  we  should  take  a 
close  look  at  the  "incentives"  which  are 
offered  to  the  States  under  section  225 
I  a) .  On  the  face  of  it.  a  25-percent  bonus 
to  States  if  they  elect  to  treat  patients 
in  their  own  homes  or  expand  outpa- 
tient facilities,  looks  extremely  worth- 
while. Many  elderly  persons  suffering 
from  one  or  more  chronic  conditions 
would  certainly  prefer  to  be  cared  for  at 
home  by  a  home  health  aide.  Outpa- 
tient clinics  should  most  definitely  be 
expanded  and  improved. 

However,  the  elderly  population  repre- 
sents the  lowest  percentage  of  those  per- 
sons utilizing  outpatient  services  of  any 
kind.  And  perhaps  with  good  reason.  Old- 
er people  cannot  bear  the  long  waits  at 
clinics,  the  cursory  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  overworked  staff — many  of 
whom  are  not  trained  to  deal  with  the 
complicated  health  problems  of  the 
aging — and  often,  they  have  great 
difficulty  even  getting  to  the  clinic 
due  to  inadequate  and  expensive  trans- 
portation systems.  I  question  the  kind  of 
expansion  the  States  would  institute 
for  outpatient  services  to  this  isolated, 
often  neglected  group  of  Americans. 

If  the  States  elect  to  treat  medicaid 
patients  who  have  used  up  their  allotted 
90  days  of  care  in  nursing  homes,  or  275 
days  of  care  in  mental  Institutions  by 
utilizing  home  health  services,  artificial 
"homes"  in  the  guise  of  renovated  resi- 
dential hotels  might  have  to  be  created. 
A  great  many  of  these  patients,  due  to 
their  advanced  age.  have  no  families  and 
no  homes  of  their  own  to  return  to,  once 
discharged  from  these  institutions. 

Thus,  it  would  appear  tliat  the  incen- 
tives offered  in  section  225* a)  repre- 
sent a  disguised  retreat  by  the  Federal 
Government,  rather  than  a  viable  incen- 
tive to  States  to  improve  the  care  and 
services  to  their  older  populations. 

These  and  other  considerations  lead 
me  to  speak  out  against  section  225;  to 
ask  the  Finance  Committee  in  whose 
charge  the  present  house-passed  bill  lies, 
to  delete  this  section. 

In  closing,  one  final  point.  I  hope  that 
the  administration  will  review  this  situ- 
ation and  follow  the  recommendations 
put  forth  by  its  own  task  force  on  medic- 
aid and  related  programs  in  the  so-called 
McNerney  report  released  last  month. 

To  quote  from  some  pertinent  lan- 
guage in  that  report : 

Page  36,  McNerney  Report — "We  are  aware 
of  the  legislative  proposal  now  under  con- 
sideration to  limit  care  In  mental  institu- 
tions (H.R.  17550).  We  fully  support  the  De- 


partment's commitment  to  modern  concepts 
of  care  for  the  mentally  ill  and  the  develop- 
ment and  Implementation  of  alternatives  to 
Inpatient  care  In  mental  Institutions,  tislng 
Title  XIX  funds  where  possible.  Maximum 
effort  should  be  encouraged  In  planning  for 
alternate  care,  guided  by  the  needs  of  the 
patient." 

"In  such  a  flexible  approach  to  care  based 
on  a  patient's  needs,  an  arbitrary  limitation 
on  duration  of  care  of  patient*  in  mental  In- 
stitutions is  Inappropriate,  and  the  task 
force  recommends  against  Imposition  of  any 
limitation." 

Page  142.  McNerney  Report — "The  task 
force  is  deeply  concerned  about  the  Ad- 
ministration's proposals  to  reduce  the  Fed- 
eral share  for  skilled  nursing  home  benefits 
(SNHt  after  defined  Intervals. 

"In  the  absence  of  real  alternatives  to 
SN'H  care  such  an  approach  is  likely  to  re- 
sult In  an  undesirable  contraction  of  bene- 
fits. Moreover  It  Is  Inappropriate  to  talk 
about  'misuse'  of  SNH  beds  so  long  as  mean- 
ingful alternatives  that  provide  acceptable 
levels  of  care  across  a  broad  spectrum  are  not 
readUy  available." 

Page  12,  McNerney  Report — "As  part  of  the 
American  welfare  tradition — subject  to  so- 
cial stigma,  grudging  public  support,  inade- 
quate financing  and  general  unpopularity 
among  competing  public  services— medicaid 
has  suffered  the  worst  of  the  Uls  that  befall 
our  health  care  system.  In  addition  to  fall- 
ing prey  to  the  same  current  Infiatlonary 
forces  that  plague  the  rest  of  American  health 
care,  in  some  Instances  medicaid  has  been 
forced  to  pay  less-than-adequate  prices  for 
frequently  less-than-adequate-servlces— to 
go  hat  In  hand  on  behalf  of  Its  beneficiaries  " 


In  the  face  of  such  recommendations 
from  a  task  force  created  by  the  adminis- 
tration to  study  this  program;  and  from 
the  evidence  presented  in  my  statement, 
as  well  as  those  of  my  colleagues,  one  can 
only  hope  that  this  regressive  mea.-^ure 
will  be  deleted  from  the  final  Social  Se- 
curity Amendments  of  1970. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  prepared  by  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment by  Senator  HAR-rKE  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Effbcts  or  Section  225  or  The  Hotjsk-Passkd 
Social  SxctrRmr  Bill 
Mr.  Habtke.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate  will 
soon  be  asked  to  consider  the  merits  of  the 
House-passed  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1970.  This  legislation,  which  Is  now  be- 
fore the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  Is  com- 
mendable in  many  respects.  It  pro\ides  for 
much-needed  improvements  In  the  Social 
Secvu-ity  program. 

However,  I  am  deeply  disturbed  about  one 
provision  in  the  bill:  Section  226(ai .  "Estab- 
lishment of  Incentives  for  States  to  Empha- 
size Outpatient  Care  under  Medicaid  Pro- 
grams." 

According  to  the  Administration,  this 
measure  will  save  the  Federal  government 
$235,000,000  by  eliminating  custodial  care 
for  the  aged  In  nursing  homes  and  mental 
hospitals.  President  Nixon  has  said  that 
the  original  purpose  of  Medicaid  was  to  pro- 
vide medical  treatment,  not  long-term  care. 

Mr.  President,  I  beUeve  this  is  a  faulty 
argument.  First,  the  actual  intent  of  'Htle 
XIX  was  to  provide  quality  health  care  as 
a  right,  not  a  privilege,  to  all  Americans 
in  need.  As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Aging  I  have  heard  testi- 
mony at  countless  hearings  which  indlcatee 
clearly  that  health  care  needs  of  an  older 
person  are  quite  often  far  different  than 
for  a  younger  individual,  because  of  the 
high  percentage  of  chronic  Illness  among  the 


elderly,  their  Inadequate  Income  levels  and 
their  very  serious  mobility  problenM 

Secondly,  although  President  Nixon  has 
said  that  the  States  should  bear  thr  burden 
for  custodial  or  long-term  care  of  the  aged, 
the  fact  remains  that  the  Slates  are  hard 
pressed  for  funds.  This  Committee  has  had 
reports  of  excellent  nursing  homes  across 
the  country  refusing  admission  to  Medicaid 
patients  because  they  cannot  afforo  to  offer 
the  kind  of  care  these  people  should  receive 
under  the  existing  rate  of  pay.  This  has  tra- 
ditionally been  the  case.  Indeed,  a  major 
reason  for  the  enactment  of  the  Medicaid 
program  in  19S5  was  that  States  were  having 
problems  financing  long-term  or  Instltti- 
Tional  care  for  the  elderly. 

Medicaid  Ls  a  program  for  the  needy  or 
medically  indigent — poor  people.  If,  as  Sec- 
tion 225(a)  provides,  an  Indigent  elderly 
Individual  can  only  receive  care  in  a  skilled 
nursing  home  for  90  days,  or  care  In  a  mental 
hospitaa  for  90  to  275  days,  or  Intensive  care 
in  a  general  or  tuberculosis  hospital  for  60 
days,  he  will  be  at  a  distinct  disadvantage 
when  his  allotted  time  is  up.  He  certainly  is 
not  going  to  he  able  to  pay  for  his  own 
extended  care — and  the  States  will  not  be 
able  to  pay  for  any  additional  Institutional 
care  for  him.  Evidence  of  this  may  be  found 
In  projection.5  from  the  States  themselves,  on 
losses  they  wUl  have  to  bear  if  SecUon  225(a) 
becomes  law. 

It  Is  estimated  that  New  York  will  lose 
8105.000,000;  California  $20,400,000;  and  my 
own  State  of  Indiana  estimates  a  loss  of  over 
a  million.  Compared  to  the  large  losses  that 
will  be  sustained  by  New  York  and  California, 
this  loss  may  seem  small,  but  when  one  con- 
siders the  condition  of  most  State  budget* 
these  days.  It  means  a  great  deal  In  terms  of 
services  to  older  people  who  have  no  resource* 
of  their  own.  Where  are  these  States  (and 
others)  going  to  get  the  funds  to  continue 
to  care  for  their  aUlng  elderly?  Not  from  the 
•  bonus"  offered  In  Section  225(a)  contrary 
to  what  we  are  expected  to  believe.  The  bonus 
to  States  In  this  provision  Is  a  25  percent 
Increase  in  Federal  matching  funds  for  ex- 
pansion of  outpatients  and  home  he«Uth 
services. 

Nebraska,  for  instance,  will  gain  $24,800  for 
home  health  services  under  Section  226(a) 
but  will  lose  $3,185,668  for  nursing  home  care 
and  $399,828  for  care  of  aged  mental  pa- 
tients— a  total  loss  of  $3,965,772  in  fiscal 
1971.  Projected  losses  for  fiscal  1972  total 
$4,758,537. 

Thus,  the  "bonus"  or  the  "Incentives"  as 
worded  in  the  title  of  Section  225(a) ,  are  in 
reality  simply  cutbacks  In  federal  funds. 

Moreover,  It  Is  Important  to  consider  the 
needs  of  the  peculation  that  will  be  most 
severely  affected  by  this  provision.  Most  older 
people  receiving  services  under  Medicaid  are 
chronically  lU  and  reqiure  long-term  treat- 
ment and  care.  For  the  most  part,  they  are 
without  family  and  have  no  home  of  their 
own.  Obviously,  home  health  services  will  not 
help  an  older  mental  patient  who  has  spent 
years  In  a  mental  hospital  once  he  Is  dis- 
charged, since  he  usuaUy  has  no  home  to 
return  to.  The  same  is  true  for  Medicaid  nurs- 
ing home  patients.  Because  of  their  advanced 
age,  they  too  often  have  no  real  "home"  and 
no  family. 

When  considering  the  "Incentive"  of  In- 
creased funds  for  outpatient  services,  we 
should  remember  that  older  people  represent 
the  lowest  percentage  of  those  utilizing  out- 
paUent  faculties  of  any  kind,  aU  across  the 
country.  Why,  then.  woiUd  they  suddenly 
make  use  of  the  "expanded"  outpatient  fa- 
culties provided  by  SecUon  225(a)  7  FVar  ex- 
ample, if  a  hospital  expands  Its  outpatient 
services  by  hiring  more  staff  and  enlarging 
Its  faculty,  a  younger  person  might  be  able 
to  make  use  of  this  expansion.  But  an  older 
Individual  who  lives  perhaps  a  mile  or  more 
away  from  Hospital  X  Is  still  going  to  have 
difficulty   getting    to   the    "expanded"   out- 
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,,uripnt  faclUlv   This  Win  be  true  In  metro- 
patient  '»"'">•  V^        rt   in  rural  settings 

^'tSLut  fn  sucb  areas  the  closet  clinic 
^be  miles  away  from  the  persons  resl- 

**^During  1969  I  conducted  hearings  lor  the 
Com^'Le  on  Aging  on  -Older  ^0^1--- 
in  Rural  \reas".  Since  my  own  State  ol  mai 
l^a^'Sa^arge  rural  ^^-^f^-^U:X 
ject  is  of  special  concern  to  °^«-  >f^^7^ear^^ 
all  of  the  testimony  received  In  those  near 

istence  for  these  people.  When  an  eiaerij  m 

It  nas  Dceu  SUBS  ,K«ir  iiint'ed  time  In 
Who  have  used  "P^f'^'ft^'^d  general 
nursing  homes.  °»«'^^»i,^°tP"^Xn  -cus- 
or  tuberculosis  hospitals.  '^^P'^^^^^re  the 
^,,,.  or  d°^':^>'^4;,%Pts  £Sd"..a^"why 
care  Is  less  costly.  There  ubv^u        jm^ 

such  care  U  less  "P^^^^^^^  ^^^«  without 
are  usually  -^^1]^  .^^.^^^aTno  Seal 
r^^t^n^rrsSlf  f |ns  an.  ..  lUtle 

attention  of  %^r>^^„,  J^.f^lbe^st ,  and 
such  Pl^^^^^*^^*^  *°°[ean   o^  comfortable) 

»ill    receive    ""  ^  ^    j      „  under  Sec- 

States  are  to  sustain  ^^^"  rreate  "artl- 

tion  225<a).  they  may  have  t^  c^ea.e         ^^ 

flclal  homes"  such  as  these   lo  ma 
their  home  health  "bonus"    fur^ds^ 

utilization  review  i.uu.u^  ,,tni7Ation  and 

^  '^'^L^'ft^h^rf^acim  es  und;r  M^caTd  and 
^^"^  l^iov^o  se*  that  there  Is  a  provision 
lo^h^^n^e  "y^fof  utilization  review  as  in 
L^LAcLe^M^lc^dlnthe  social  -^^ 

T.'lT.Tr.Z  n  F^raf  sujp^rf^  Indeed. 
The'ret^ve^ abuses  under  Medicaid,  but 
Why  s^^dl^e  e-.derly  poor,  honieless  and 
TnlAle  required  to  su^er  for^^crimes  ^hey 
did  not  commit?  W^iy  should  ^h/ States  have 
to  suffer  for  the  abuses  of  a  few  operators 
^rt  nhvslclans  when  such  abuses  did  not 
Slar^Kl  S^atls  and  are  relatively  few  in 

""Si^-Lcentlves"  offered  in  Section  225(a, 
are  In  my  opinion,  simply  a  euphemism  for 
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the  repeal  of  the  adult  service  categories  In 
the  Medicaid  program.  If  this  punitive 
measure  is  allowed  to  stand.  Mr^  P^f  ^^^,^- 
we  will  have  cut  the  heart  out  of  ^^e  medi- 
caid program— which  offered  so  much  hope  to 
so  many  low-income  alUng  old  people. 

Mr.  President,  lest  I  be  misunderstood  I 
would  like  to  state  I  :xm  in  favor  of  t  ght 
budgetarv  controls,  but  I  sincerely  believe 
thirmea^ure  to  be  an  exercise  In  false  econ- 
omvToTthe  reasons  I  have  outlined  above, 
the  Federal  government  may  spend  as 
much-perhaps  more— as  we  are  now.  in  pro- 
viding services  to  these  people  because  no 
true    incentives    have    been    offered    to  the 

^^ItTs  my  hope  that  Section  225ta)  will  be 
deleted  by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
before  It  reaches  the  Senate  floor,  and  as  a 
member  of  that  Committee  I  Intend  to  worK 
toward  that  end. 


Mr  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  on  July  21. 
I  commented  on  the  House-passed  social 
security  bill  indicating  my  support  for 
its  general  provisions  and  stating  m>'  ob- 
jections to  section  225' a>  and  its  effects. 
Today  I  would  like  to  amplify  these 
earlier  stated  objections. 

Section  225 < a)  has  four  part^.  the  first 
of  wliich  promises  to  the  States  an  addi- 
tional    25-percent    bonus     in     Federal 
matching  funds  if  the  State  will  agree  to 
treat  medicaid  patients  through  its  home 
health  services  rather  than  through  its 
nursing  homf  system.  The  second  part 
cuu  Federal  matching  funds  going  to  a 
general  or  tuberculosis  hospital  after  an 
individual  has  received  60  days  ofcare 
Tlie    third    provision   cuts    the   Feaerai 
matching  share  paid  to  States  for  nurs- 
ing home  care  by  one-third  after  a  pa- 
tient has  received  90  days  of  care  and  the 
fourth  provision  cuts  the  Federal  match- 
ing bv  one- third  after  a  patient  has  re- 
ceived 90  days  of  care  in  a  mental  hospi- 
tal Tills  fourth  part  also  commands  that 
if  a  patient  has  been  compensated  by  the 
Federal  Government  for  a  sUy  in  a  men- 
tal hospital  of  275  days  in  his    ifetime, 
that  he  becomes  forever  ineligible  to  re- 
ceive any   Federal   funds  going  toward 
his  care.  ,  ^^, 

Section  225'  a '  accordingly  is  the  codi- 
fication of  the  Presidential  suggestion 
that  the  Federal  Government  does  not 
belong  in  the  field  of  long  term  care.  With 
this  amendment  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment seeks  to  withdraw  from  the  field 
to  the  tune  of  $235  million  which  repre- 
sents   a    projected   savings    in   Federal 

funds.  ,  .         .   ^  .,  ^. 

It  should  be  noted  at  this  point  that 
the  amendments  relate  to  medicaid— a 
program  wiiere  the  States  receive  match- 
ing funds  from  the  Federal  Government 
to  help  pay  for  the  medical  costs  of  indi- 
gents of  all  ages.  It  is  from  the  destitute 
Ihe  needy,  and  the  poor  that  the  Federal 
Government  now  seeks  to  recover  S-3o 
million.  .„    „. 

Further,  the  Federal  Treasury  will  gain 
S''35  millon  by  fhi.^  wthdrawal  so  the 
Sntes  must  lose  $235  milUon.  The  appro- 
pnate  question  then  is.  Where  will  the 
States  find  the  replacement  revenue? 
Suprisingly.  however,  that  is  not  the 
question  which  emerged.  The  central 
question  under  discussion  when  the 
House  passed  the  bill  was:  Do  the  States 
really  need  this  revenue  in  the  nrst  place? 
It  was  the  contention  that  the  above 
question  can  be  answered  in  the  nega- 


Uve.  It  foUows  logicaUy  that  if  the  States 
did  not  need  the  funds  initially,  the  sud- 
den withdrawal  of  dollars  at  this  point 
will  cause  no  problem.s  to  the  States  and 
wiU  have  the  salutary  effect  of  fattening 
the  Federal  Treasury.  What  is  implied  is 
that  the  States  have  been  spending 
medicaid  funds  simply  to  squander  them 
like  the  proverbial  drunken  sailor. 

Not  only  was  it  implied,  it  was  stated 
explicitly  that  some  people  in  the  States 
are  more  interested  in  collecting  Federal 
dollars  than  in  the  appropriate  level  of 
care  for  medicaid  patients. 

It  is  also  curious  that  although  section 
225<a>  contains  four  subsections  as  I 
have  enumerated  above,  only  one  sub- 
section was  discussed  at  the  time  Uie  bill 
passed  the  House  and  that  is  the  subsec- 
tion which  cuts  funds  going  to  nursing 
homes  by  one-third  after  the  patient  has 
been  in  a  nursing  home  90  days. 

It  was  argued  that  the  States  have  be- 
come free  with  Federal  medicaid  funds 
and  as  a  result  skilled  nursmg  homes  in 
the  States  are  overutilized.  As  further 
Cadence  it  was  pointed  out  that  nursing 
homes  have  become  big  business  and  Uiat 
corporations  could  not  enter  the  field 
unless  there  was  great  profit  to  be  gained. 
Mr   President,  it  is  possible  that  our 
skilled  nursing  homes  are  pverutihzed  m 
terms  of  having  patients  who  do  not  need 
medical  but  only  custodial  care.  But  one 
Svmd  reason  for  rejecting  this  premise 
with  regard  to  medicaid  paUents  Is  that 
ThSe  Stients  are  mdigenU-wh^t  we 
used  to  call  welfare  patients.  The>  tend 
to   be  the  oldest  residents  in  nursmg 
homes  and  with  old  age  most  patients 
have  more  than  one  chronic  and  dis- 
abling condition. 

This  fact  reveals  the  bare  bones  of  the 
faulty  premise  on  which  secUon  225  Is 
based.  The  premise  seems  to  be  that 
medical  science  has  advanced  to  the 
point  that  these  paUents  can  be  made 
well  ••  returned  to  their  homes  or  to  in- 
stitutions where  they  receive  less  care  at 
less  cost  to  the  Government. 

These  patients  who  need  the  fuu 
soecti-um  of  skilled  nursing  home  care 
SX  never  will  be  made  well  enough 
to  return  to  their  homes  and  >et  the 
Sovernment  has  arbitrarily  decided 
U^at  its  responsibUity  to  these  patients 
ends  at  90  days. 

It  is  recognized  that  these  patients 
who  suffer  from  chronic  conditions  ajid 
advanced  age  are  expensive  to  caje  for 
and  that  they  require  more  attention 
than  their  younger  counterparts.  Unfor- 
tunately this  fact  is  not  taken  into  con- 
sideration when  States  compute  reim- 
bursement rates. 

The  fact  is  that  medicaid  patients  in 
general  represent  the  least  profitable 
class  for  a  nursing  home  operator  In- 
deed manv  nursing  homes  have  refused 
to  take  medicaid  patients  because  rates 
are  so  low.  Others  take  patients  only  out 
of  charity.  Still  others  raise  the  rates  for 
paying  patients  to  make  up  for  the 
losses  thev  encounter  when  they  accept 
medicaid  or  "welfare"  patients. 

Unfortunately  some  of  the  evidence 
gathered  in  our  recent  series  of  hear- 
ings conducted  by  my  Subcommittee  on 
Long-Term  Care  indicates  that  some 
nursing  home  operators  segregate  their 
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"welfare"  patients.  These  medicaid  pa- 
tients grouped  together  in  one  wing  of 
a  home  receive  less  attention  from  staff 
and  sometimes  separate  meals  of  lesser 
quality. 

The  fact  is  that  medicaid  reimburse- 
ment rates  are  woefully  inadequate.  Cal- 
ifornia reimburses  at  the  rate  of  $14  a 
day  with  paying  patients  averaging  $25 
a  day  and  up.  The  State  of  Michigan 
pays  $14.48  a  day  for  nursing  home  care 
while  the  audited  cost  of  county  owned 
and  sponsored  nursing  homes  averages 
better  than  $20  a  day. 

The  States  are  aware  that  these  rates 
are  inadequate  and  they  would  like  to 
raise  them  to  reasonable  levels  but  the 
States  collectively  have  been  in  desper- 
ate straits  financially.  Many  have  diffi- 
culty raising  their  share  of  the  matching 
funds  and  doubtless  they  will  have  far 
greater  difficulty  after  the  proposed  Fed- 
eral withdrawal. 

With  this  background  I  find  it  impos- 
sible to  accept  the  notion  that  States  are 
"big  spenders."  likewise  I  am  not  im- 
pressed with  the  argument  that  States 
are  not  interested  in  the  appropriate 
level  of  care  for  their  patients. 

The  States  presently  have  programs 
of  utilization  review  under  their  medi- 
care programs  and  they  should  all  have 
programs  for  medical  review  under  medi- 
caid such  as  are  called  for  in  my  1967 
amendment  to  the  Social  Security  Act. 
To  the  extent  they  do  not.  tlie  Govern- 
ment must  assimie  the  responsibility. 

For  the  sake  of  clarity  I  refer  to  Public 
Law  90-248.  section  234i26>  which  com- 
mands the  States  by  July  1.  1969,  to  es- 
tablish programs  of  medical  review  under 
medicaid.  Medical  review  teams  com- 
posed of  physicians  and  oUier  appropri- 
ate health  and  social  service  personnel 
make  periodic  inspections  to  evaluate 
each  individual  patient's  need  for  skilled 
nursing  home  care.  The.^e  teams  assess 
the  adequacy  of  the  care  being  given  the 
adequacy  of  the  services  available  to  pro- 
mote the  maximum  physical  well-being 
of  patients  and  inquire  into  the  feasibil- 
ity of  meeting  the  health  care  needs  of 
patients  through  alternative  institutional 
or  noninstitutional  services. 

Mr.  President,  medical  review  is  called 
for  by  a  statute  which  the  Congress  en- 
acted in  December  of  1967.  The  deadline 
for  States  to  be  in  comphance  with  this 
provision  has  been  exceeded  by  well  over 
a  year  and  to  date  HEW  has  only  issued 
preliminary  regulations  telling  the  State 
ho'.v  tj  go  about  complying  with  the  law. 
If  these  regulations  were  forthcoming  and 
States  were  to  institute  these  programs 
as  required,  we  would  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward sep.-.rating  those  in  these  institu- 
tions who  need  medical  caie  from  those 
who  can  be  classified  as  custodial. 

Tills  decision  shoiJd  be  made  on  the 
site  by  a  team  of  professionals,  evaluat- 
ing medical,  social,  and  psychological 
evidence.  It  should  not  be  made  arbi- 
trarily and  remotely  by  dropping  the 
Federal  financial  ax  from  the  pinnacles 
of  Capitol  Hill. 

The  25-pe:cent  h:.:us  which  is  offered 
to  the  States  if  they  wiU  .lect  to  treat 
patients  tlirough  their  heme  health  serv- 
ices instead  of  in  a  nursing  home  is  an- 
other example  of  this  fiscal  gimmicky. 


At  this  point  let  me  again  make  it  clear 
that  I  appreciate  the  value  of  home 
health  services.  It  was  my  1967  amend- 
ment— Pubhc  Law  90-248,  section  224 — 
which  made  it  mandatory  that  the  States 
have  home  health  progrsims  and  outpa- 
tient clinics  under  their  medicaid  pro- 
gram as  of  June  30  of  this  year.  Likewise 
I  have  spoken  out  against  the  restrictive 
interpretation  of  •skilled  nursing  home 
care"  which  has  had  the  effect  of  drj'ing 
up  the  medicare  home  health  program. 

With  the  enactment  of  section  225 
these  home  health  services  will  be  much 
used  by  the  States  to  take  advantage  of 
the  additional  25  percent  in  Federal 
matching  funds.  Unfortunately  the  ma- 
jority of  patients  presently  in  medicaid 
nursing  homes  have  no  home  or  family  to 
which  they  can  be  returned.  Tlie  spector 
of  the  States  buying  old  hotels,  creating 
artificial  homes  and  tlie  bringing  in  of 
."services  is  far  from  fantasy. 

It  is  likewise  reasonable  to  speculate 
tliat  phj-sicians  will  continue  to  solve  the 
nursing  home  dilemma  as  they  have  all 
through  the  years.  Under  the  medicare 
program  patients  were  suddenly  rendered 
incompensible  by  newly  announced  regu- 
lations all  of  which  were  given  retroactive 
effect.  To  the  patient  it  was  the  end  of 
federally  financed  nursing  services.  The 
choice  facing  physicians  was  whether  to 
retui'n  the  patient  to  his  home,  family,  et 
cetera,  or  to  return  him  to  the  hospital. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  physicians 
resolved  the  dilemma  almost  overwhelm- 
ini-'ly  in  favor  of  returning  the  patient  to 
the  hospital.  This  fact  can  be  seen  by  the 
increase  in  medicare's  average  stay  in  the 
hospital  for  1969-70. 

This  is  more  than  a  matter  of  passing 
concern  for  me  since  mv  1967  amend- 
ment had  the  effect  of  raisin?:  standards 
m  medicaid  nursing  homes  and  necessi- 
tated the  spending  of  additional  dollars 
by  nursing  home  operators  for  more 
nurses  and  orderlies,  for  fire  safety  equip- 
ment and  dietary  services,  et  cetera. 
Through  the  provisions  of  section  225  the 
Go\enmient  has  annoimced  that  far 
from  helping  pay  for  tliese  additional 
services,  it  is  going  to  make  substantial 
reductions  in  its  commitment  to  the  field 
of  longterm  care. 

These  losses  to  the  States  will  be  sub- 
sttntlal.  If  section  225  is  passed  my  State 
of  Utah  will  lose  almost  $2  million  which 
is  proportionately  just  as  important  a 
loss  to  us  as  the  loss  of  $105  million  by 
New  York  and  the  loss  of  $18  million  by 
Oklalioma. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
table  showint  the  losses  projected  by  the 
States  if  section  225ta>  becomes  law  for 
tliose  States  which  have  to  date  rejiorted 
to  me  and  I  ask  that  it  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

Certainl.-  it  is  not  inappropriate  at  this 
time  to  raise  the  question  of  where  will 
the  States  come  up  with  replacement  rev- 
enues. From  all  the  facts  I  doubt  that 
the  States  will  be  able  to  make  up  the 
difference  after  this  precipitous  with- 
drawal by  the  Federal  Government.  The 
ob\1ous  conclusion  is  that  sen-ices  must 
be  cut.   Nursing   home  medicaid   reim- 


bursement rates  may  actually  be  lowered. 
Patients  in  need  of  nursing  care  may 
well  once  again  be  relegated  to  boarding 
homes. 

All  of  this  is  bad  news  to  nursing  home 
operators  who  know  all  too  well  the  con- 
dition of  State  budgets.  Many  have  had 
to  fight  to  keep  rates  at  their  present 
level.  Nursing  home  operators  know  that 
the  enactment  of  section  225  would  mean 
a  giant  step  backwards — a  retreat  into 
the  past  at  a  time  when  they  are  just 
beginning  to  shake  off  the  unsavory 
reputation  that  has  followed  them  since 
their  arrival  on  the  health  care  scene. 
But  this  proposed  amendment  goes 
further  than  to  cut  funds  going  to  nurs- 
ing homes.  It  also  cuts  Federal  funds 
going  to  mental  institutions  by  one-third 
after  a  patient  has  received  90  days  of 
care  with  a  full  cutoff  of  funds  once  an 
individual  has  received  275  days  of  care 
in  his  lifetime.  Is  the  suggestion  here 
that  mental  institutions  as  well  ai  nurs- 
ing homes  are  overutilized?  Are  many 
patients  in  mental  institutions  who  do 
not  belong  there?  If  so  where  do  they 
belong?  In  a  skilled  nursing  home  for 
90  days?  Perhaps  in  a  custodial  nursing 
home  or  maj-be  they  can  be  serv^ed  with 
Home  Health  Services.  All  of  this  is  left 
unclear. 

What  is  clear  is  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  determined  to  save  $235 
million  at  the  expense  of  the  destitute. 
A  patient  in  a  skilled  nursing  home  is 
on  notice  that  Federal  Government  re- 
sponsibility wanes  after  90  days.  A  pa- 
tient in  a  tuberculosis  hospital  has  only 
60  days  of  security.  A  patient  in  a  mental 
hospital  can  coimt  on  90  days  imless  he 
has  used  up  his  lifetime  total  of  275 
days.  After  these  deadlines  are  reached 
those  in  need  of  long-term  care  need  not 
look  to  the  Federal  Government. 

These  consequences  are  staggering  to 
the  imagination  and  they  lead  me  to 
ask  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  to 
delete  section  225^ a »  of  the  House- 
passed  bill.  As  an  alternative  I  ask  that 
they  join  me  in  calling  for  prompt  im- 
plementation of  the  provisions  of  my 
1967  amendment  which  called  for  pro- 
grams of  medical  review  under  medicaid 
in  each  of  the  Sutes.  If  HEW  were  en- 
couraged to  issue  regulations  to  advise 
the  States  in  their  efforts  to  comply 
with  the  law  we  could  have  a  fimctional 
program  of  medical  re\1ew  which  would 
serve  the  needs  of  individual  patients  in 
insuiing  that  they  receive  the  requisite 
kind  of  care,  and  the  needs  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  could  likewise  be  served 
in  that  patients  determined  not  to  be 
in  need  of  skilled  nursing  home  care 
would  be  designated  to  proper  facilities. 

I  say  again  that  the  decision  should  be 
made  by  professionals  evaluating  medi- 
cal, social  and  psychological  evidence 
not  by  the  Congress  on  the  basis  of  fi- 
nancial considerations. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing my  remarks  the  resolution  on  sec- 
tion 225  from  the  Georgia  Commission 
on  Aging. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
and  resolution  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
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Oklahoma                             -     18,000.000  seeking,   sometimes    In    considerable   confu-  tJi-tATiNi. 

Penr  svlvanlV                        13.100.000  slon.  A  wide  variety  of  life  experiences  may  One  of  the  more  valid— and  Infrequent— 

So- ith'  Carolina                      2,734,959  best   help   a   person  work    through    It   con-  observations  about  the  problem  of  the  young 

Tennessee            - -       8.000.000  structlvely.  goes  like  this; 

Texas           "'               -           9,167,230  .\   university  campus,  needless  to  say.  Is  Many  older  adolescents  and  young  adults 

Utah                                         2.000.000  not  designed  to  offer  such  a  range  of  experl-  are  pressured  by  a  combination  of  the  draft. 

Washington    '-             1.288,000  ences,  nor  should  It  be.  And  if  external  fac-  the    demands    of    an    Increasingly    complex 

Vermont          '             1.083,032  tors  tend  to  pressure  large  numbers  of  young  society  and  the  rising  expectations  of  their 

Vire*nla    2.420.000  people  to  remain  In  school  when  for  many  parents  to  prolong  formal  education  well  Into 

_  education  In  the  truest  sense  might  better  their  twenties.  Yet  the  years  from  age  17  to 

•Represents  only  Indiana s  projected  loss  ^^  gained  elsewhere,  the  resulting  frustra-  30  are  for  most  people  a  time  of  Identity- 

to  skilled  nursing  homes.  ^j^^  ^  ^j,  ^^^  understandable.  seeking,   sometimes   in   considerable   confu- 

slon.  A  wide  variety  of  life  experiences  mav 

RrsoLCTioN  ON  HJR.  17550— Pkoposkb  Amend-  -j-^  j^pip  e^ge  the  confusing  pressures  b^st  help  a  person  work  through  it  construc- 

MENT  TO  Social  SicinirrY  Act  ^^   young   adults,   the   Journal   suggests  tlvely. 

Whereas,  the  House  Resolution  17550  pro-  four  measures.  A  university  campus,  needless  to  say.  Is 

posal  to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act  con-  ^^^  j^^^,  ^  termination  of  the  draft  not  designed  to  offer  such  a  range  of  expe- 

taln.s  some  commendable  provisions  for  im-  pstahli<;hment  of  a  volunteer  army  "ences.  nor  should  it  be.  And  If  external  fac- 

nrovne  -he  well-being  of  the  elderly  and  ana  estaousnmeni;  01  a  voiuiueer  drm> .  ^o^s  tend  to  pressure  l.-xrge  numbers  of  young 

d«er?«  the  support  of  our  Senators,  there  This  15  a  firm  goal  of  UiiS  administra-  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  j^^  ^^^„ 

is  one  .section  which  provides  for  a  reduction  tlon.  education  in  the  truest  sense  might  better 

in  the  matching  formiUa  for  funds  states  Tlie  .second  measure  is  reform  of  uni-  ^e  gained  elsewhere,  the  resulting  frustra- 

spend  in  caring  for  long-term  care  patients  versity  admissions  poUcies.  Such  reform,  tlon  is  all  too  understandable, 

in  skilled  nursing  homes  after  the  patient  ^vjp  Journal  .■suggests,  should  be  twofold.  There  Is  great  soundness  to  this  insight, 

has  snent  90  days  (In  any  year)   in  a  long-  q^  ^j^g  ^j^g  hand  sonie  young  people  who  and  for  this  reason  we  are  pleased  to  print 

term  "faclll'y;                                                                  .  automaticaliv  BO  to  collece and  are  elsewhere  on  this  page  the  testimony  of  S.  I. 

Whereas,  it  Is  the  opinion  of  the  Georgia  tpc^,p  "^  "^  unh-iDDV   t^  Hayakawa.  president  of  San  Francisco  State 

Stare  Commission  on  Aging  that  this  Is  an  restie.>o   ar.d  unnappy   tnere     c,nouia   oe  ^oUege,    which    discusses    the    problem  of 

unwise    and    precipitous    proposal    at    this  Kept    out.    And    some    nonyoung    people  early-adult  confusion  in  America,  and  which 

time:  should  be  encouraged  to  go  to  college.  received  too  little  public  notice  at  the  time 

Whereas,  the  Georgia  State  Commission  on  Tais  latter  is  particulaily  important,  of  its  presentation. 

Aelng  wi.she?  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  One  of  f^.e  mr..«t  unstable  and  unhealthy  At  the  same  time,  we  must  confess  to  a 

Senarors  that  the  poorest  of  the  poor  are  things  about  today's  large  campuses  is  bit  of  hesltance  over  making  this  point,  for 

rurrenUv  being  excluded  in  many  Instances  (j.^^^^"^  ^^ey  constitute   a  most  unnatural  •*  Is  easUy  misused.  Mr.  Hayakawa  himself. 

from  nurs'.nqr  heme  care  because  neither  they  „„„,„,„„;  j^  What  could  be  more  unnatU-  ^°^    example,    follows    his  sound    diagnosis 

nor  their  families  can  afford  the  supplement  communi^.  wnai  couia  ■>«  -"ort;  "■'"■^'^  ^i^h  a  questionable  remedv.  He  suggests  the 

Which  the  patient  or  his  family  must   pay  ral.  and   ^oy^doomer  to  tumult,   tl^n  a  p^^^,^^^  ^,    ^^^^^    adulthood    in    America 

for   nurslne   home   care   under   the   present  conglomeration  ol   .iO.UUU  or  4U.UUU  laie  niight  be  eased  by  replacing  the  draft  with 

system  of  funding.  It  Is  logical  to  e.v.pect  that  ailole:^Ccnts  in  a  town  of  approximately  ^   program   of  compulsory   national   service 

a  reduction  in  federal  matching  would  place  half  that  nimiber.  Senators  are  invited  to  for  all  young  people;  he  Ignores  the  impor- 

even  a  greater  burden  on  the  meager  and  contemplate  the  embattled  and  exciting  tant  fact  that  personal  growth  Is,  after  all, 

rior.-exUtent  resources  of  older  pe->p'.e:  town  of  College  Park,  Md.  *   deeply   personal    matter   and   is  best   en- 

Therefore.  the  State  Commission  r,n  Aein?  Third    the  Journal  suggests  that  we.  hanced  by  personal  freedom,  not  more  social 

wishes  to  go  on  record  urging  the  Senators  pjatirn    iea.-sess  the  current  imoor-  management  by  government. 

of   these  United   States  to    postpone   for  at  as  a  Watlon.  lea^sess  "*5  f  ""^"^  "P^/^  Indeed,  a  long-range  solution  to  the  prob- 

least  one  year  any  act  which  decreases  the  tance  we  place  upon  possession  of  bach-  ^^^  ^^  ^^,y  ^^^^^  confusion  Involves  change 

funding  formula  on  Indigent  patients  in  long  elorsdeg.ee.  ioointanglbleforgovernmentprograms.lt 

term  care,  to  make  during  this  Interceding  Fourth,     the     Journal    suggests     that  ^.jn  occur,  we  think,  as  both  the  young  and 

period  of  time  a  full  study  of  the  effects  of  yjung  people  tl-y  to  understand  the  rudi-  the  old  gain  more  tolerance  for  a  notion  well 

thlo  proposed  legislation,  and  to  seek  alter-  nientary  fact  that  neither  society  nor  any  enough  understood  in  other  societies:  That 

natives  to  assure  proper  utilization  of  skilled  ^^   ^^^    subsidiary    institutions — such    as  Instep.d  of  launching  himself  Into  some  Ufe- 

nurslnghcm«                        .v,     ,   ,     ,=    ,o-,^  institutions    of    higher    education— can  long  pursuit  at  an  Immatv.re  age.  a  person 

Pa«ed  in  full  session  at  the  July  15.  1970  rpiriv  marie   a  ■'meanine"  for  °^  20  or  so  might  do  well  to  spend  a  couple 

mee-.lng  of  the  Georgia  SUte  Commission  of  f'^^^"^'   Hence^J  is' i^TaU^i  U.  S  "'  ^'^^^  traveling,  meeting  people,  working 

ABing.  thPlT  lues    Hence  it  is  iiTanonai  W>  ran  ^^   various    kinds   of    Jobs,   or   just    sitting 

HVGH  W  o.«TCN.  iigaintt  colleges  and  universities  which  around  and  mediating  in  an  attempt  to  find 

Chairman.  Georgia  Commission  on  Ag'.vg.  educate  but   do  not  prive  SOOthing  shape  out  what  life,  for  him.  is  really  all  abom. 

^^^^^^^^___  to  the  individual's  soul.  n  may  be  argued  that  such  self-education 

'  Mr.  Presi(Jent.  the  most  salient  words  should   be   left   entirely  to  the  individual, 

PRESIDE^^^'S  COMMISSION  ON  in  the  Journal  editorial  are  these:  that  the  r^st  of  society  need  not  worry  about 

^'-rriTTt-  TTxroccjT'                             r   .0     ^       1         ^ ^„.  o«i,,.i^r,  t«  fv,,»  „,^H  ''    Yct  wlth  thc  proWem  of  the  young  as 

CAMPUS  UNREST  Indeed,  a  long-range  solution  to  the  f^ob-  ^i^                 ^^  are  tempted 

Mr.   ALLOTT.   Mr.   President.   I   have  ^^^ ,°'taTglblf  f^^Terx^eVt^^rSar^s^  to  consider  at  leas't  a  few  possible  deve^op- 

a   suggestion   concerning   the   great   ni-  ""^  'ntanglblc  for  go^erninent  orograms.  ^^^^^   ^^^^^^    ^^,^^   ^^^   ^^^^   ^^^    ^^^^ 

tional  quest  to  understand  the  young   I  Thnt  is  the  lesson  we  all  must  relearn  prove  beneficial. 

=;ii(?ffp';t  thqt  we  disband  the  Presidents  each  day  in  Govermnent.  It  is  danger-  First,  rather  than  establishing  a  national 

SmJion  on  Campus  Unrest  and  all  ous  hubris  to  assume  that  Government  ^^ervice  program  to  complement  the  dm^t. 

commission  on  campus  unrest  a.ia  dii  uuo                                           r^mmnriifiPQ  nf  the  Federal  Government  might  do  away  with 

read  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  can  deliver  all  the  great  commodities  of  ^^^  ^^^^  altogether  and  establish  a  volun- 

The  President's  Commission  on  Cam-  life.  P^irther.  this  is  a  lesson  which  shoidd  ^^^^  ^^^^    Although  the  problems  are  not 

pus  Unrest  has  already  heard  the  testi-  be  learned  as  an  essen*ml  catechism  by  n^inor.  it  is  a  direction  many  now  favor, 

mony  of  Prof.  Sidney  Hook,  so  it  is  all  all  these  who  serve  on  such  things  as  the  in   any  event,   more   bureaucratic  govera- 

ROing  to  be  downhill  from  now  on   anv-  President's     Commission     on     Campus  ment  involvement  m  the  lives  of  young  peo- 

way.    And    the    editorial    page    of    the     Unrest.  ple  can  only  serve  to  deepen  the  bitterness 

Journal  contains  more  good  sense  on  the  There  seems  to  be  something  about  of  the  alienated. 
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Second,  universities  might  begin  to  think 
of  implementing  strong  admlsslonH  and 
other  policies  designed  to  admit  only  those 
young  students  who  truly  understand  what 
academic  life  Involves  and  who  truly  have  an 
interest  In  It.  They  might  also  give  some 
thought  to  the  idea  that  a  university  need 
not  be  an  exclusive  preserve  of  the  young, 
but  rather  a  place  for  people  of  all  ages  and 
situations  to  come  for  periods  of  study  at 
various  times  of  life. 

Third,  parents  of  young  people  and  pro- 
spective employers  of  young  people  might 
begin  to  take  a  different  view  of  the  impor- 
tance of  a  college  degree.  To  be  sure,  a  college 
education  Is  essential  for  some  kinds  of  suc- 
cess, but  for  other  kinds,  an  understanding 
of  one's  self  and  of  the  real  world  may  be 
far  more  Important.  And  as  Mr.  Hayakawa 
suggests,  the  self-understanding  may  make 
a  pcetponed  college  education  far  more 
meaningful. 

Flnallv.  the  young  themselves  might  some- 
how gain  an  "increased  familiarity  with  a 
simple  insight  that  too  often  seems  strangely 
incomprehensible  to  them.  It  Is  that  personal 
identitv.  a  sense  of  meaning  in  life.  Is  not 
something  given  by  society,  but  created  by 
the  individual  Often  it  is  necessarily  an 
arduous  task,  and  aU  the  more  so  In  a  huge 
nation  changing  rapidly  In  a  host  of  ways. 

Whether  the  young  and  the  old  can  get  to- 
gether In  order  to  accomplish  such  changes — 
which.  It  must  be  understood,  can  at  best 
provide  onlv  partial  solutions — is  by  no 
(means  certain.  But  surely  they  are  worth 
some  thought,  for  If  the  problem  of  early 
adult  confusion  U  not  to  be  solved  easily, 
•neither  can  It  be  safely  Ignored. 


RETIREMENT  OF  EDWARD  E.  MAN- 

SUR.  LEGISLATnT:  CLERK  OF  THE 

SENATE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  statement  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada  <Mr. 
Cannon)  relative  to  the  retirement  of 
Senate  LegislaUve  CTerk  Ted  Mansur 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATEMENT  BY   HOW.ARD  W.   C.ANNON 

RETIREMEMT    OF   EDWARD    E.    MANSUR,    JB., 

LEGISLATIVE   CLERK 

Mr.  President,  last  Friday  marked  the  final 
day  of  service  to  the  Senate  for  one  of  this 
Chamber's  most  widely  respected  employees. 
Edward  E.  "Ted"  Mansur. 

Ted  Mansur  has  served  with  distinction  as 
LegisL^tlve  Clerk  of  the  Senate  for  the  past 
23  years.  When  I  came  to  the  Senate  12  years 
ago.  Ted  had  already  established  himself  as 
one  of  the  most  knowledgeable  experts  In  the 
field.  We  In  the  Senate  will  certainly  miss 
him. 

Mr.  President.  In  saluting  Ted  Mansur  to- 
day. I  would  be  remiss  If  I  did  not  compli- 
ment his  wife  Carolyn  and  their  daughters. 
Leslie  and  Carter.  I  know  they  are  pleased 
to  be  able  to  have  more  time  together  with 
Ted  and  will  enjoy  tremendously  their  hobby 
of  boating. 

To  Ted  and  his  family.  I  am  deUghted  to 
wish  Godspeed  and  to  again  express  appre- 
ciation for  his  contributions  to  our  Nation 
In  his  23  years  of  Federal  service. 


BASIC     QUESTIONS     OF     INTERNA- 
TIONAL POLITICS 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  several  important  foreign  policy  de- 
bates we  have  had  during  the  spring  and 
summer,  I  have  been  the  fortunate  re- 


cipient of  extensive  memorandums  pre- 
pared by  Prof.  Stefan  T.  Possony. 

Professor  Possony  is  professor  of  po- 
litical science  and  director  of  the  inter- 
national political  studies  program  at  the 
Hoover  Institute  on  War,  Revolution, 
and  Peace  at  SUnford  University.  His 
publications  include  numerous  articles 
in  scholarly  journals  and  such  Iwoks  as 
•  Tomorrow's  War,"  "Strategic  Air  Pow- 
er." "International  Relations."  "A  Cen- 
tury of  Conflict."  "Lenin,  the  Compulsive 
Revolutionary,"  "Strategic  des  Fried- 
ens,"  "The  Geography  of  Intellect."  and 
"The  Legality  of  the  U.S.  Action  in 
Vietnam." 

In  the  coming  days  we  will  be  debating 
other  important  matters  with  vast  impli- 
cations for  our  foreign  policy.  What  we  do 
about  them  will  be  determined,  in  large 
measure,  by  what  we  think  about  the 
most  basic  questions  of  international  pol- 
itics. 

I  have  enjoyed  and  profited  from  Pro- 
fessor Possony  "s  thinking.  I  do  not  agree 
with  all  that  he  says.  But  I  share  his 
concern  with  the  misconceptions  that 
seem  to  be  influencing  our  estimate  of 
the  world's  dangers.  So  that  all  Senators 
may  profit  from  his  thinking,  I  shall  be 
placing  some  of  his  memorandums  in  the 
Record  in  coming  days.  Today  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  three  of  Profes- 
sor Possony's  memorandums  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mem- 
orandums was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Communism  and  Nationalism 
There  Is  a  misconception  In  many  minds 
that  nationalism  and  communism  are  mu- 
tually Incompatible  or  hostile.  Historically, 
American  and  European  nationalisms  have 
been  antl-communlst  In  orientation.  One  of 
the  main  roots  of  resistance  against  commu- 
nism has  been  the  notion  of  national  inde- 
pendence and  the  IncompatlbUlty  between 
national  self-determination  and  communist 
imperialism.  Nationalists  also  have  objected 
to  Marx's  thesis  that  the  proletarians  have 
no  fatherland:  to  Stalin's  thesis  that  an  "In- 
ternationalist" communist  mtist  regard  the 
USSR  as  his  country,  right  or  wrong;  to  the 
normal  attitude  on  patriotism  by  conunu- 
nlsts  who  are  living  In  non -communist 
states;  and  to  the  communist  doctrine,  now 
usually  muted,  on  the  ultimate  "merging" 
of  language,  cultures,  and  nations. 

Not  all  of  the  classical  nationalist  move- 
ments have  been  strongly  antl-communlst 
and  some  nationalisms  in  the  developing 
world  have  cooperated  with  communists. 

The  communists  themselves  are  not  neces- 
sarily hostile  to  nationalism.  Aside  from  the 
question  of  "national  communism."  the  cc«n- 
munlsts  always  have  been  meticulous  in  giv- 
ing support  to  national  objectives  and  mak- 
ing full  use  of  the  "national  factor"  In  their 
strategy.  In  fact,  they  are  past  masters  in 
exploiting  ethnic  differences  and  struggles. 
The  constitutions  of  communist  states  place 
heavy  emphasis  on  national  structure  and 
provide  to  most  ethnic  groups  their  measure 
of  'autonomy"  and  "self-government"  The 
USSR  consists  of  15  "union  republics."  which 
contain  autonomous  republics,  oblasts,  and 
okrugs.  China  is  divided  in  autonomous  re- 
gions, districts,  and  hsien.  There  are  two  au- 
tonomous regions  in  North  Vietnam. 

The  emphasis  both  on  "Russian"  and  "so- 
viet" nationalism  was  very  heavy  during 
World  War  n.  and  continues  heavy  even  now. 
The  Maoists  also  play  upon  nationalism  and 
they  take  Chinese  chauvinism  Into  full 
account. 


The  slogan  that  the  proletarian  has  no 
fatherland  was  never  withdrawn  but  Marx, 
Engels,  Lenin,  and  Stalin,  to  name  only  those, 
were  In  many  ways  nationalists  themselves. 
Marx  was  called  "the  Red  Prussian"  and  he 
favored  German  unification.  He  also  sup- 
ported the  unification  of  Italy,  and  Irish  and 
Polish  liberation. 

Lenin  got  Involved  with  the  national  prob- 
lems of  the  Russian  Empire  during  the  revo- 
lution of  1906.  As  the  communist  use  It,  the 
concept  of  "national  liberation"  la  a  com- 
posite of  communist  and  nationalist  think- 
ing: the  Independent  nation  is  to  beccMne 
socialist,  the  nation  dominated  by  non-oom- 
munlsts  is  to  be  "freed"  and  communlzed. 
The  communist-ruled  nations  join  in  a  com- 
munist commonwealth. 

Lenin  wrote:  "We  would  be  very  poor  rev- 
olutionaries if.  in  the  great  liberation  war  ol 
the  proletariat  for  socialism,  we  ahotild  be 
laiable  to  t«ke  advantage  of  any  national 
movement  directed  at  Imperlallfiin,  in  order 
to  sharpen  and  deepen  the  crisis." 

Lenin  and  Stalin  have  given  decisive  sup- 
f>ort  to  such  "nationalist"  or  "fascist"  leaders 
as  Kemal  Ataturk.  MuaaoUnl.  Pllsudskl.  and 
Hitler.  Stalin  cooperated  with  the  Kuomln- 
tang.  and  he  sought  arrangements  with  Ger- 
man and  Japanese  military  leaders.  He  sup- 
ported German  nationalism  against  the  na- 
tionalism of  Poland  and  France,  and  Polish 
nationalism  against  that  of  Germany.  Mao 
Tse-tung  utilized  the  strong  nationalistic 
revulsion  of  the  Chinese  against  the  Japa- 
nese. Khrushchev  and  Brezhnev  have  been 
supjx>rtlng  Nasser  and  the  Arab  nationalists, 
etc. 

In  terms  of  theory,  history,  and  strategy  It 
is  therefore  wrong  to  think  in  an  "either-or" 
pattern.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  unquestionably  was  a 
nationalist,  equally  unquestionably  he  was  a 
communist.  "The  same  applies  to  the  entire 
leadership  of  his  party.  It  does  not  speak  of 
scholarship  if  some  writers  propound  the 
thesis  that  Ho  Cail  Mlnh— who.  by  the  time 
of  his  death  was  the  senior  leader  of  the 
International  Commimlst  Movement — ^really 
wasn't  a  communist  at  all.  In  Ho's  thinking 
communism  and  nationalism  were  combined, 
but  the  communist  Ideology  was  predominant 
and  included  nationalism:  not  the  other  way 
around. 

There  are  differences  between  various  com- 
munist leaders  and  parties,  but  a  person  who 
would  put  nationalism  at  the  top  of  his  value 
pj-ramid.  would  be  purged  or  would  have  to 
break  with  the  International  Communist 
Movement. 

Normally,  the  ally  of  an  enemy  is  regarded 
as  an  enemy  al.so.  There  may  be  differences  In 
the  degree  of  secondary  or  ancillary  enmity. 
Por  example,  we  ^ave  no  current  reas-^n  to  be 
concerned  about  Pakistan,  which  is  an  ally 
of  Red  China:  and  we  don't  worry  about  Hun- 
gary, uhich  is  an  ally  of  the  USSR  F'.:r'ber- 
more,  it  is  good  practice  to  try  to  split  a 
hostile  alliance.  But  ais  long  as  an  alliance 
keeps  together  and  persists  in  active  hos- 
tility, all  of  Its  members  are  necessarily  hos- 
tile. We  cannot  therefore  treat  North  Vietnam 
as  though  It  were  just  one  single  enemy, 
doing  its  own  thing  in  splendid  isolation.  It 
is  a  member  of  an  extensive  and  expansive 
alliance  system,  and  its  allies  suppwrt  It  be- 
cause they  believe  North  Vietnam's  actions 
advance  their  own  objectives. 

Alliances  are  based  on  predominant  har- 
mony or  Identity  of  objectives  and  Interests 
among  the  partners.  The  alliances  of  the  Free 
World  are  derived  primarily  from  harmony 
of  national  Interest,  e.g..  all  partners  want 
to  preserve  their  Independence.  In  varying 
degree:;,  these  partners  also  are  conunltted 
to  a  democratic  form  of  eovernment. 

Within  the  communist  world  the  commit- 
ment to  communism  is  basic  and  divergent 
national  interests,  as  they  exist,  for  example, 
between  Bulgaria  and  Yugoslavia ,  and  be- 
tween Hungary  and  Rumania,  are  suppKieed 
to  be  submerged.  This  principle  may  break 
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down  as  It  did  In  the  case  of  Yugoslavia, 
depending  on  power-relationships  ar>d  the 
strength  of  nationalist  feeling.  It  Is  Im- 
portant to  realize,  however,  that  the  slno- 
sovlet  split  cannot  be  explained  simply  by 
the  ascendancy  of  nationalist  over  commu- 
nist convictions.  This  split  was  caused  by 
Imperialistic  requirement*,  economic  neces- 
sities, strategic  difficulties,  divergencies  In 
strategic  concepts,  and  nuclear  problems.  It 
was  accompanied  by  a  highly  significant  ide- 
ological divergence.  Nevertheless,  the  broad 
panoply  of  communism  sUU  Is  covering  the 
two  splitters. 

The  declared  intention  of  all  communist 
parties  and  states  Is  to  bring  about  world 
communism.  Consequently,  communist  ag- 
gression, wherever  and  whenever  It  occurs, 
will  serve  the  central  purpose  of  conununlst 
world  conquest,  regardless  of  what  other 
purposes  aggression  may  be  designed  to  ac- 
complish, and  regardless  of  whether  there 
will  be  a  single  communist  hegemon.  We  do 
not  know  whether  the  other  communist 
<=tAtes  would  hold  Hanoi  to  the  conquest 
of  South  Vietnam  only,  or  would  aUow  the 
conquest  of  the  rest  of  Indochina  or  would 
in  addlUon  authorize  the  conquest  of  Thai- 
land, or  conversely  would  reserve  Thailand 
for  China. 

The  communists  do  make  the  difference 
between  big  and  little  brothers,  notably  in 
the  case  of  the  Great  Russians  and  the  Han 
Chinese.  But  they  also  acknowledge  the  Um- 
UaUons  on  the  strength  of  each  nation. 

The  question  of  Thailand  seems  to  be 
unresolved  Yet  there  would  not  be  any 
thought  of  the  Vietnamese  conquering  Thai- 
land. The  take-over  of  the  country  is  the 
task  of  the  Thai  communists.  The  question 
is  what  would  be  Vietnam's  role  in  the 
seizure  of  Thailand?  Apparently  China  has 
staked  out  for  Itself  the  conduct  of  opera- 
tions but  a  communlst-unlfled  Vietnam 
would  have  about  30  battle-tested  divisions, 
while  China  finds  it  difficult  to  project  its 
power  into  Southeast  Asia.  Even  If  the  Chi- 
nese were  to  run  the  operation  It  Is  pretty 
unlikely  that  Peking  would  consider  In- 
corporating Thailand  as  another  province  of 
China.  China  and  North  Vietnam  could  act 
lointlv  against  Thailand  or  they  might  di- 
vide the^work.  Both  or  neither  may  grab 
territory  It  Is  merelv  certain— or  almost 
sc^that  neither  will  rest  after  victory. 

Consequently,  the  take-over  of  South 
Vietnam.  Laos,  and  Cambodia  by  Hanoi 
would  not  mean  the  end  of  the  conflict. 
Instead  Vietnam,  or  a  new  Indochlnese  com- 
munist empire,  or  China,  or  all  together, 
would  put  resources  and  forces  into  pro- 
moting new  "peoples  wars". 

Would  we  let  Thailand  go?  Or  Malaysia? 
Or  India''  Is  it  not  simpler  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem in  the  'imalleit  Asian  theater  that  we 
can  find'' 

That  in  the  end  the  communist  states 
will  fight  against  one  another  Is  entirely 
Ukelv.  but  this  does  not  alter  the  fact  that 
If  communist  aggression  Is  not  stopped,  re- 
gardless of  whether  that  aggression  ema- 
nates from  a  single  "conspiracy"  or  from  a 
polv-centrlc  alliance.  It  will  spread  like  pol- 
lution. It  does  not  even  particularly  matter 
whether  the  aggres.sor  Is  communist  or  not 
What  matters  is  that  there  Is  aggression, 
that  the  aggressor  is  a  member  of  an  al- 
liance svstem  that  has  declared  itself  to  be 
hostile  to  the  United  States,  and  that  suc- 
cessJil  aggression  always  tends  to  spawn 
new  aggression.  It  also  matters  that  the 
United  States  policy  has  beea  to  oppose  ag- 
gression as  a  matter   of   principle 


Anamnetic  Analtsis 

The  argument  Is  sometimes  advanced  that 
we  should  tolerate  the  North  Vietnamese 
aggression,  because  In  ao  doing  we  would 
contribute  to  the  splits  within  the  Inter- 
national Communist  Movement.  This  re- 
minds me  of  a  similar  argumentation  of  the 


nild-1930*s  At  that  time  Italy  was  attack- 
ing Abyssinia,  on  the  grounds,  which  was 
not  entirely  uru-easonable,  that  If  France 
and  Britain  were  entitled  to  run  empires  In 
Africa,  so  was  Italy.  Indeed,  the  Italians 
needed  land  more  urgently  than  the  other 
Imperallst  countries.  Of  course,  an  Impor- 
tant deal  was  involved:  Mussolini  wanted  his 
African  empire  as  a  price  for  allying  himself 
with  France  and  Britain  against  nazl  Ger- 
many. 

I  must  confess  with  considerable  embar- 
rassment that  in  1935.  the  pro-Italian  argu- 
ment appeared  plausible  to  me  If  Italy  had 
taken  a  firm  position  against  Hitler,  this 
would  have  made  a  considerable  and  de- 
sirable difference.  It  might  have  slowed  down 
the  nazis  and  possibly  have  prevented  World 

War  II. 

Mussolini  was  the  protector  of  Austria,  my 
own  homeland.  I  hoped  that  he  would  pro- 
tect his  own  protectorate— this  would  have 
saved  the  lives  of  many  Austrlans.  Includ- 
ing those  who  later  were  forced  to  fight 
in" an  imperialist  war  against  the  USSR  and 
succumbed  in  the  battle  of  Stalingrad. 

\byssinla  appeared  a  small  price  to  pay 
for  peace.  I  wasn't  thinking  of  sacrlflclng 
Abysslnlans  for  Austrlans— the  presumption 
was  Instead  that  Italy  would  do  the  Abys- 
simans  a  lot  of  good.  Since  the  Italians  were 
good  colonizers  and  had  no  reason  to  do 
harm,  this  thought  was  not  half  as  far- 
fetched AS,  the  notion  that  the  communist 
take-over  of  South  Vietnam  would  be  help- 
ful to  the  South  Vietnamese 

The  argument  turned  out  to  be  utterly 
wrong.  It  also  was  Immoral— the  distant 
foreigner  was  expected  to  pay  our  bill.  The 
Italians  though  they  were  fascists,  did  not 
behave  too  badlv  but  Mussolini  did  not  pro- 
tect Austria  and  he  did  not  Join  the  de- 
mocracies. The  totalitarian  philosophy  drove 
hmi  into  the  totalitarian  camp  with  nazl 
Germany,  contrary  to  Italy's  political  tra- 
dition and  geography. 

■Riose  who  thought  as  I  did  had  been 
wrong  in  treating  Ideology  with  contempt 
although,  God  knows,  few  fascists  took  fas- 
cism seriously.  Yet  Mussolini's  way  of  think- 
ing was  completely  mlsunderstod.  The  Irony 
was  that  the  attempt  to  make  a  deal  with 
Mussolini  backfired.  Both  France  and  Britain 
experienced  serious  political  crises  because 
appeasement  was  as  yet  unpopular.  Musso- 
lini, his  blackmail  accomplished,  joined  Hit- 
ler and  continued  his  aggressions,  sometimes 
against  Hitler's  wish. 

A  non-ldeoioglcal.  18th  century  Image  of 
foreign  policy  la  still  very  much  alive  in  the 
minds  of  advocates  of  a  Vietnam  deal. 

Analysis  of  what  those  advocates  say  almost 
invarla'blv  shows  that  they  either  deny  Ideol- 
ogy as  a  policv-making  or  poltcy-decidlng 
factor,  or  else  deny  It  as  a  factor  which  cre- 
ates or  maintains  alliances  and  leads  to 
aggression. 

The  triumphant  announcement  that  there 
is  no  or  never  was  a  communist  conspiracy 
does  not  reflect  very  serious  study.  It  usually 
IS  advanced  bv  persons  who  have  not  given 
the  matter  much  thought  but  who  accept  the 
cliche  because  It  sounds  plausible.  Actually, 
the  denial  of  conspiracy  Is  rarely  directed  at 
the  legal  concept  of  conspiracy.  It  amounts 
to  an  oblique  denial  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  the  International  Communist  Move- 
ment. The  further  denial  Is  often  added  that 
communism  as  such  Is  of  no  significance  to 
American  security  Bland  assertions  that 
•there  is  no  International  Communist  Move- 
ment "  and  "communism  Is  no  threat"  would 
be  regarded  as  nonsense  or  evident  self- 
deception  But  more  or  less  the  same  mental 
Impact  can  be  achieved  by  asserting  that 
there  is  no  communist  "conspiracy." 

It  will  be  found  that  such  a  pleasing  Inter- 
pretation often  Is  paired  with  the  conviction 
that  communism  Is  merely  another  economic 
system,  the  implication  being  that  the  United 
States  could   Just  as  well   live  and   prosper 


with  different  economic  arrangements.  The 
elements  of  communism  which  really  pose  a 
threat  to  the  United  States  and  anybody  else, 
in  terms  of  political  Institutions,  freedom, 
democracy,  law,  human  dignity,  happiness, 
and  sheer  protection  against  torture  and 
survival,  are  simply  ignored.  Communist  eco- 
nomics Indeed  are  no  threat— they  don't 
work.  But  ma.sslve  force  and  power,  violence 
proneness.  totalitarian  dictatorship,  and  a 
firm  will  to  victory— those  are  very  real 
threaU:  and  they  won't  go  away  if  we  merely 
resolve  not  to  see  them. 

The  wishful  denial  of  the  communist 
threat  leads  ultimately  to  the  denial  of  the 
reality  of  communism.  By  contrast,  those 
who  have  persuaded  tliemselves  that  the 
reality  of  communism  is  In  no  way  repug- 
nant, inevitably  deny  the  reality  of  the  com- 
munist danger 

Conversely,  the  Inflating  of  the  communist 
threat  and  misinterpretations  of  communist 
realltv  also  lead  to  wrong  conclusions  about 
the  danger  in  which  we  find  ourselves.  Ignor- 
ing or  belittling.  let  us  say,  the  terroristic  as- 
pects of  all  communist  dlctfitorships  includ- 
ing that  of  North  Vietnam  results  In  a  false 
evaluation  of  those  systems.  Yet  the  Ignoring 
of  change,  for  example,  in  Czechoslovakia,  as 
well  as  the  belittling  of  the  Czech  events  In 
1968.  also  result  In  false  and  self-defeating 
policies.  The  evolution  which  Is  taking  place 
in  the  USSR  is  quite  real  and  promising.  Ig- 
noring it  is  Just  as  wrong  as  exaggerating  it. 
Judgments  about  what  h.^s  changed  and 
what  has  remained  unchanged  must  not  be 
formulated  In  generalities,  but  must  be 
specific.  There  must  be  awareness  of  time 
factors.  A  development  which  looked  hopeful 
two  or  three  vears  ago  may  have  continued, 
or  It  mav  have  stopped.  I  fall  to  detect  the 
required  sophistication  In  the  Senate  debates 
of  these  problems. 

I  am  still  more  surprised  that  we  do  not 
distinguish  between  the  dictatorships  and 
the  subjects  the  dictators  are  ruling.  In  the 
Congressional  Record,  the  USSR  is  customar- 
ily referred  to  as  "Russia,"  yet  there  Is  no 
such  state.  The  citizens  of  the  USSR  la  terra 
which  does  not  have  the  same  meaning  as 
"Soviet  Union"),  and  even  the  dictators  in 
the  Kremlin,  are  usually  called  "Russians". 
Yet  half  of  the  citizens  of  the  USSR  are  not 
Russians;  only  a  very  small  minority  among 
the  Russians'  as  well  as  among  the  other 
ethnic  groups  in  the  USSR  are  communists; 
the  Kremlin  rulers  are  not  all  Russians  and 
those  who  are,  act  as  Russians,  Russian  Im- 
perialists, soviet  Imperialists,  and  interna- 
tional communists.  Similarly,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence whatever  that  the  population  of  North 
Vietnam  Is  predominantly  communist,  or 
that  the  communist  bosses  speak  for  the  peo- 
ple of  North,  let  alone  South  Vietnam. 

This  method  of  looking  at  partial  evidence 
and  of  reiving  on  the  most  hopeful  inter- 
pretations has  been  applied  to  soviet  weapons 
development  and  to  the  danger  of  nuclear 
war— the  axiom  is  proclaimed  that  there 
won't  be  such  a  war.  and  an  axiom  Is  neces- 
sarily true  because  It  must  be  true.  I  simply 
want  to  mention  this  large  subject,  but  I 
will  not  deal  with  it.  However.  I  must  stress 
that  the  nation  as  whole  and  the  Senate  In 
partlclar  seem  to  be  looking  at  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  many  activities  the  commu- 
nists are  engaged  in. 

There  Is  no  awareness  of  how  many  guer- 
rilla wars  are  underway  at  this  moment: 
Senator  Bennett  stated  that  so  far  the  com- 
munists waged  subversive  warfare  against  19 
countries.  Tliev  were  successful  in  four  cases, 
and  are  continuing  their  efforts  in  nine 
countries.  The  Senator  listed  six  failures- 
all  since  the  end  of  World  War  i  Congression- 
al Record,  May  20,  p.  16366) .  This  list  Is  In- 
complete, but  It  Is  long  enough. 

The  psychological  operations  undertaken 
by  the  communists  are  ignored  although 
thirty  years  ago  there  was  nation-wide  pre- 
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occupation  with  nazl  propaganda.  The  opera- 
tions that  are  connected  with  the  war  In 
Indochina,  such  as  the  communist  guerrilla 
activities  In  the  Himalayas,  or  In  Malaysia, 
are  Ignored. 

The  Middle  East,  where  the  conflict  Is  Just 
as  much  due  to  Moscow's  instigation  as  the 
struggle  in  Vietnam,  is  thought  about  sep- 
arately in  Its  own  waterproof  compartment. 
Neither  shooting  war  Is  seen  as  what  it  really 
Is,  namely  a  part  of  the  confrontation  be- 
tween the  USSR  and  the  United  States. 

To  top  it  all,  the  very  substantial  military 
preparations  by  the  USSR  along  the  borders 
of  Red  China,  while  occasionally  reported, 
have  not  taken  their  rightful  place  in  otir 
political  consciousness.  Hence  we  don't  see 
either  that  these  shooting  wars  are  part  of 
the  confrontation  between  China  and  the 
U.S.,  as  well  as  elements  of  the  conflict  be- 
tween China  and  the  USSR. 

In  summary,  the  communist  threat  con- 
tinues and  is  t)elng  developed  through  a 
bold  and  ambitious  world-wide  strategy 
which,  of  course,  Is  executed  through  con- 
crete actions  In  specific  areas  at  specific 
times,  sometimes  through  conflicts  between 
communists  and  antl-communlsts,  some- 
times through  confUcts  Instigated  between 
non-oommunlsts,  and  sometimes  through 
conflicts  between  communists. 

The  communists  have  prepared  themselves 
Intellectually  for  this  endless  contest  through 
attention  to  dialectics.  The  habit  of  dialectic 
thinking  helps  to  anticipate  changes,  to  work 
on  contradictions,  and  to  relate  events  and 
trends  on  a  world-wide  basis.  They  never 
would  think  of  disconnecting  Vietnam  from 
the  rest  of  the  world.  On  the  contrary.  If 
there  were  no  connection,  they  would  forge 
one. 

The  United  States  remains  Intellectually 
Ill-prepared.  Our  greatest  single  weakness, 
it  seemis  to  me.  is  what  I  like  to  call  anam- 
netic analysis.  This  type  of  analysis  rests  on 
forgetfulness  and  selective  memory:  on  pai- 
tlal  evidence,  obliquity,  and  embellished 
facts;  and  In  the  last  analysis  on  the  re- 
jection of  the  historical  record  and  of  the 
rules  of  evidence. 

It  remains  true  that  the  future  Is  unpre- 
dictable. But  we  never  will  make  good  deci- 
sions If  we  Ignore  the  lessons  of  the  past 
and  the  facts  of  the  present.  We  can't  know 
what  will  happen  but  we  can  learn  that 
which  Is  known  and  knowable. 

Senators  have  quoted  Confucius  to  the 
effect  that  a  man  who  makes  a  mistake  but 
does  not  correct  It,  makes  a  second  mistake. 
Quite  so.  But  the  first  order  of  business 
would  be  to  identify  precisely  what  the  mis- 
take really  was,  and  not  simply  to  assume 
that  one  already  knows. 

The  Meaning  of  U.S.  Str.^tect 

The  soviet  threat,  or  more  broadly  the 
communist  threat  within  which  the  soviet 
factor  predominates,  has  been  in  existence 
since  1917  and  It  became  the  somewhat  be- 
lated raison  d'etre  of  American  strategy  by 
1947.  Communist  strategy  went  through  sev- 
eral cycles  of  lowered  or  Increased  Intensity, 
or  ebbs  and  flows,  as  Stalin  put  It,  but  on  the 
whole  It  was  strategy  of  steady  and  systematic 
pressure.  The  success  of  this  strategy  Is  at- 
tested by  the  growth  of  the  USSR's  absolute 
and  relative  power,  the  extension  of  soviet 
Influence  on  world  affars.  and  the  expemslon 
of  the  communist  dominion 

Soviet  strategy  often  is  held  to  'be  oppor- 
tunistic and  lacking  In  purpose,  but  Its  con- 
sistency Is.  in  fact,  rather  astounding.  Despite 
considerable  fluctuations  and  some  very  stib- 
stantlal  modifications  as,  for  example,  In  the 
strength  of  our  deterrents  U.S.  strategy  also 
has  been  remarkably  consistent  and  per- 
sistent. 

U.S.  strategy  derives  Its  ultimate  Inspira- 
tion from  the  U.N.  charter  and  that  charter's 
opposition  to  aggression.  War  strategy  Is  in 
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essence  a  national  application  of  the  charter 
against  those  communist  states  that  would 
be  aggressive.  Under  Article  51  we  are  en- 
titled to  such  self-defense  until  the  U.N. 
Security  Council  takes  over  on  the  happy 
day  when  the  aggressor  loses  the  protection 
of  the  veto.  This  day  will  come  only  when 
the  USSR  opposses  aggression  by  its  friends 
and  does  not  Itself  engage  In  aggression. 

The  United  States  pursues  its  strategy  In 
conjunction  with  many  other  states,  for 
which  purpose  It  is  allied  with  most  of  the 
leading  nations  outside  the  communist  bloc. 
These  alliances  are  "mutual"  in  nature,  that 
is  aach  member  is  expected  to  help  the  other 
partners.  While  additional  mUltary  power  has 
been  generated  through  the  alliance  systems, 
U.S.  military  strength  predominates  and  the 
security  of  virtually  ail  allies  Is  basically  de- 
pendent upon  the  American  guarantee.  The 
United  States  has  aimed  at  Increasing  the 
defense  capabilities  of  Its  allies,  so  that  It 
does  not  need  to  bear  the  main  burden  Indefi- 
nitely and  everywhere.  There  have  been  some 
successes  in  that  direction,  but  the  United 
States  Is  somewhat  overcommltted,  while  In 
terms  of  armaments  and  participation  In 
security  programs,  many  of  its  allies  remain 
undercommltted. 

There  are  socio-economic  causes  of  why 
the  defense  efforts  of  many  allies  are  limping, 
and  those  cannot  be  eliminated  over  night. 
In  some  allied  states,  there  Is  not  much  polit- 
ical will  for  contributing  a  reasonable  share 
to  the  common  defense.  Other  allies  are  not 
satisfied  with  U.S.  performance.  The  U.S.  It- 
self has  soft-pedalled  Its  leadership. 

For  reasons  which  go  beyond  the  problem 
of  preventing  communist  aggression,  the 
United  SUtes,  together  with  the  USSR, 
adopted  the  nuclear  non-proliferation  treaty. 
The  effect  of  this  treaty  has  been,  and  neces- 
sarily must  remain,  that  the  United  States 
assumes  the  major  defense  missions  within 
the  Free  World,  whereas  the  USSR,  If  It  lives 
up  to  the  treaty,  carries  that  crucial  burden 
within  the  communist  bloc.  In  the  absence 
of  this  treaty  the  explicit  and  Implicit  com- 
mitments of  the  U.S.  would  be  reduced  but 
the  treaty  was  accepted  in  the  hope  that  it 
would  strengthen  international  security. 

The  United  States  also  has  associated 
Itself  with  many  smaller  states.  Including 
quite  a  few  countries  In  the  developing 
world,  and  It  has  contributed  to  their  de- 
fense capaWhtles  through  various  aid  pro- 
grams. Some  of  those  countries  have  been 
strengthened,  others  are  not  yet  in  a  posl- 
Uon  where  they  can  successfully  defend 
themselves. 

Except  for  the  nuclear  forces  of  Prance 
and  Britain,  which  are  weaker  than  those  of 
Red  China,  the  U.S.  must  buy  and  operate 
all  of  the  expensive  long  range  strategic  sys- 
tems. But  few  of  our  allies  have  seen  fit  to 
help  us  m  opposing  the  people's  war  which, 
according  to  General  Olap,  "Is  the  model  of 
the  national  llberaUon  movement  of  our 
times."  and  which,  therefore,  poses  a  threat 
to  every  non-communist  country.  We  have 
regional,  multi-lateral,  and  bl-lateral  al- 
liances, but  the  Free  World  as  such  is  not 
organlzied  for  common  defense,  and  for  all 
practical  purposes  the  U.S.  alone  Is  engaged 
In  mulO-reglonal  or  global  strategy.  Am  the 
British  move  out  from  east  of  Suez,  the 
situation  is  becoming  more  acute. 

Within  that  framework,  American  strategy 
has  been  characterized  by  three  main  under- 
takings: deterrence,  containment,  and  efforts 
to  liquidate  the  global  conflict  through  ne- 
gotiation. 

Our  efforts  to  deter  communist  aggression, 
especially  nuclear  aggression,  have  been 
based  on  superior  strength  in  long-range 
and  tactical  nuclear  weapons  and  sufficient 
strength  in  conventional  forces.  Our  deter- 
rence strategy  has  worked  quite  well  inas- 
much as  aggression  against  the  United 
States.  Europe,  and  Japan  did  not  occur.  The 
USSR  was  not  strong  enough  lor  major  war. 


Our  deterrent  posture,  however,  is  weaken- 
ing in  both  nuclear  and  conventional 
strength  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
a  "balance"  of  strategic  power  will  be  enough 
to  keep  the  i>eace.  Aside  from  quantitative 
relationships  such  as  superiority  or  inferi- 
ority, the  ability  of  the  United  States  to 
protect  and  preserve  strong  strategic  forces 
against  nuclear  surprise  attack  remains  cru- 
cial. 

There  have  been  different  approaches  to 
the  technological  and  operational  implemen- 
tation of  deterrence  and  conflicting  opinions 
about  the  economics  of  reliable  war  preven- 
tion. But  so  far  as  I  know  no  expert  has 
argued  that  deterrence  Is  unnecessary  be- 
cause there  Is  no  threat.  Nor  has  there  been 
an  articulate  opinion  to  the  effect  that  de- 
terrence cannot  work  as  a  strategy  or  that 
deterrence  would  be  undesirable. 

However,  the  application  of  the  deterrence 
doctrine  to  "limited  w^r"  and  to  "people's 
war"  has  always  been  dubious.  Those  lesser 
forms  of  aggression  could  threaten  the  iur- 
vival  of  American  allies  and  hence  could  In- 
volve the  United  States  in  larger  conflicts. 
Not  all  areas  threatened  by  this  form  of 
aggression  are  necessarily  Important  to  us, 
but  some  areas  undoubtedly  are.  The  Idea 
that  the  communists  should  be  dissuaded 
from  launching  lesser  agg^resslons,  has  never 
been  diluted,  but  the  type  of  deterrence 
that  Is  applicable  to  the  USSR — namely  the 
threat  of  nuclear  retaliation  and  the  Krem- 
lin's ability  to  understand  this  threat — Is  not 
applicable  to  guerrilla  commanders  and  prim- 
itive states.  RetaUatlon  is  unlikely  and  hard- 
ly effective,  the  threat  of  reprisals  cannot  be 
properly  assessed,  and  guerrillas  cannot  al- 
wavs  be  held  back. 

Accordingly,  the  United  States  has  under- 
taken many  milUtary  moves  to  drive  home  the 
point  that  those  types  of  aggression  do  not 
pay,  that  they  will  be  resisted,  and  that  the 
aggressor  will  be  defeated.  Deterrence  of  the 
global  type  can  be  attained  sans  war  through 
forces-ln-being  and  technological  maneuver. 
Deterrence  of  the  local  or  regional  type  re- 
quires victory  by  the  deterring  power.  If  that 
victory  cannot  be  achieved  and  If  on  the  con- 
trary, the  people's  war  aggressor  wins.  It 
would  not  follow,  as  General  Glap  stated, 
that  'the  United  States  .  .  .  can  be  defeated 
anywhere  in  the  world '.  But  deterrence 
would  be  failing. 

Containment  is  the  second  strategic  under- 
taking of  the  United  SUtes.  This  means  that 
if  the  communist  opponent  reaches  out  to 
take  over  a  country,  we  will  try  to  repel  the 
attack.  The  significance  is  that  containment 
operates  when  deterrence  breaks  down.  If 
successful.  It  re-establishes  deterrence  and 
preserves  the  Integrity  of  the  Free  World. 
Containment  is.  essentially,  the  antidote  to 
the  protracted  world  revolution.  If  that 
revolution  were  called  off.  containment 
would  not  operate;  If  the  revolution  con- 
tinues, containment  is  the  pre-requislte  to 
its  cancellation. 

We  have  not  always  lived  up  to  this  con- 
cept of  containment  which  we  began  to  apply 
In  the  late  40's  to  protect  Greece,  Turkey, 
West  Berlin  and  West  Germany.  We  did  not 
contain  the  communist  conquest  of  China 
(except  for  Formosa),  North  Vietnam,  and 
Cuba. 

I  will  not  discuss  the  question  of  whether 
wo  could  have  prevented  the  fall  of  those 
countries,  nor  explore  why  It  was  otir  delib- 
erate or  inadvertent  policy  to  facilitate  the 
communist  take-over  of  China  and  Cuba. 
(We  also  facilitated  Ho  Chi  Minh's  coming 
to  power  In  1945,  but  that  was  before  the 
containment  policy  was  instituted.) 

My  point  Is  far  more  elementary,  namely 
that  our  troubles  with  the  USSR  have  been 
continuous  since  the  end  of  World  War  n 
and  that  the  fall  of  those  three  countries  to 
communist  domination  has  not  In  the  slight- 
est mitigated  the  troubles  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  Instead  it  has  exacerbated  our  dlffl- 
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cultles.  In  addition,  each  of  tlie  three  coun- 
tries which  became  communist  because  we 
failed  to  invoke  the  containment  strategy, 
has  concentrated  on  aggravating  the  cold  war 
and  on  stimulating  hostility  against  ih« 
United  States. 

We  also  dropped  oontalnment  In  the  case 
of  Eastern  Laos  and  thereby  made  possible 
the  subsequent  North  Vietnamese  aggression. 

The  insight  that  breaches  of  containment 
are  Inadvisable  and  that  It  should  be  pos- 
sible to  stop  some  aggressions  with  limited 
means  led  President  Kennedy  to  his  preoccu- 
pation with  "counter-insurgency"  and  re- 
sulted In  the  massive  U.S.  Involvement  in 
Vietnam  under  President  Johnson  The  idea 
was  also  that  this  sort  of  aggression  must 
not  be  tolerated  against  a  state  whose  sur- 
vival we  guaranteed;  that  we  must  learn  how 
to  contain  people's  wars  effectively  and  there- 
by deter  tiie  next  attacks;  ajid  that  Mao's. 
Ho's  and  Glap's  test  case  must  be  made  to 
faU. 

For  a  number  of  reasons  we  did  not  do  a 
very  good  Job  at  this  undertaking  We  went 
to  Vietnam  for  excellent  reasons  but  we 
picked  a  highly  deficient  strategy.  Conse- 
quently, we  are  now  in  a  situation  where  we 
again  face  a  failure  of  containment,  not  only 
In  Vlern.im  lt«elf.  but  also  In  the  Eastern 
Mediterrane.in.  where  containment  Is  being 
applied  Ineffectually.  The  communist  ad- 
vance Is  not  very  visible  and  it  may  not  be 
permanent  but  penetration  Into  the  Medi- 
terranean haa  occurred  and  heavy  political 
Infiltrations  have  resulted  Hesitant  contain- 
ment has  not  worked,  and  the  new  soviet 
method  of  expanding  by  naval  means  is  baf- 
fling our  planners 

The  strategy  through  which  we  were  Im- 
plementing containment  In  Indochina  was 
counter-productive— I  hope  we  never  fight  a 
really  strong  opponent  In  the  way  we  fought 
North  Vietnam  Although  containment 
should  keep  the  alliance  together,  the  Viet- 
nam exercl.-e  was  accomplished  by  an  eroelon 
of  our  coalitions. 

The  third  undertaking — negotiation — cov- 
ers many  subjects.  It  need  be  mentioned 
merely  that  three  fundamental  purposes  are 
Involved:  First,  negotiations  deal  with  those 
economic  and  political  factors  which  can  be 
handled  diplomatically.  Second,  negotiations 
are  conducted,  hopefully,  to  achieve  some 
measure  of  arms  control.  The  question  of 
whether  the  arms  limitations  agreements 
which  were  concluded,  basically,  between  the 
r  S.  and  the  USSR,  have  been  mutually  ben- 
eficial or  will  In  the  end  prove  to  have  fav- 
ored the  USSR  unilaterally,  has  not  yet  been 
answered  Much  will  depend  on  the  Internal 
evolution  In  the  USSR  which  Is  beyond  the 
ken  of  negotiation  Third,  continuous  com- 
munications may  facilitate  the  arrangement 
of  compromise  and  prevent  open  conflict  be- 
tween the  U  S.  and  the  USSR 

Many  rf  our  negotiations  have  been  in- 
conclusive Some  were  counter-productive, 
but  others  did  probably  avert  catastrophic 
developments.  Yet  it  has  not  tieen  possible 
to  negotiate  meaningfully  on  the  termina- 
tion of  the  conflict  There  has  been  talks 
with  ChUia  and  North  Vietnam,  but  it  would 
be  Inaccurate  to  describe  those  as  negotia- 
tions. 

Negotiations  certainly  have  not  proved 
to  be  a  panacea  to  oiu  problems  Much  pub- 
licity Is  given  to  diplomacy,  but  the  effi- 
cacy of  this  technique  is  overrated.  Those 
who  deplore  armaments,  conflicts,  and  con- 
frontations usually  propose  that  we  should 
negotiate  and  negotiate  again.  This  would 
be  an  excellent  propwsltlon  if  it  were  accept- 
able to  our  opponents  and  If  the  commu- 
nists were  to  give  up  the  notion  that  diplo- 
macy Is  a  conflict  technique,  which  often  is 
designed  to  cover  a  military  retreat  or  to 
substitute  a  method  of  conquest  cheaper 
than  force. 

NegoUailoni  with  communists  cannot  be 
rendered  more  effective  by  perpetuating 
them,  by  making  known  to  the  opponent 
that  we  will  do  almost  anything  If  he  only 


would  talk,  by  offering  major  concessions  In 
advance,  and  by  giving  the  Impression  that 
we  win  allow  ourselves  to  be  out-negotiated. 

Negotiations  cannot  succeed  If  they  are  our 
main,  let  alone  our  sole  effort,  Instead  of 
being  Integrated  with  deterrence  and  con- 
tainment. 

In  other  words,  we  have  a  well  thought-out 
strategy  for  which  no  really  attractive  alter- 
natives have  yet  been  proposed.  The  execu- 
tion of  this  stjrategy  was  not  always  effective 
and  very  rarely  efficient.  In  several  instances, 
»e  did  not  carry  out  the  strategy  to  which 
we  had  committed  oxu'sclves  on  a  bipartisan 
basis.  In  those  Instances  we  experienced 
failure.  The  aberrations  proved  the  value  of 
the  "normal"  strategy — the  one  we  had 
thought  through  and  the  one  to  which  we 
were  committed  openly. 

The  main  difficulty  we  experienced  wUh 
our  strategy  has  been  that  It  Is  expensive. 
Yet  It  Is  cheaper  than  would  be  any  of  its 
alternatives,  eg.  aggressive  war.  piecemeal 
surrender,  or  capitulation  en  bloc.  It  also  Is 
cheaper  than  would  be  a  strategy  of  isola- 
tionism which,  predictably,  would  result  In 
the  enclrclenir'nt  of  the  United  Stites. 

Another  dlfflculty  Is  that  our  strategy  is 
not  designed  to  produce  quick-fix  solutions 
but  must  be  applied  steadily  over  decades. 
The  American  people.  Including  Congress, 
tend  to  be  impatient.  After  a  while  when  this 
strategy  is  no  longer  explained  over  and  ever 
again,  probably  because  a  psychological  satu- 
ration point  has  been  reached.  Its  meaning  Is 
forgotten  Consequently,  our  actions  are  mis- 
interpreted and  become  erratic  and  impul- 
sive. We  usually  return  to  the  old  strategy — 
there  Is  no  attractive  alternative,  as  I  pointed 
out — but  only  after  painful  set-backs. 

This  is  precisely  the  sort  of  behavior  which 
we  should  avoid  In  future,  because  it  makes 
the  job  more  difficult  and  because  the  op- 
ponents are  tempted  to  miscalculate.  T'le 
so-called  crisis  about  Vietnam  did.  not  erupt 
because  tre  have  been  failing  but  because  we 
have  been  succeeding  too  slowly.  Its  main 
psychological  root,  at  least  In  the  Senate,  is 
Impatience — thus  It  appears  to  me.  I  am  just 
as  aware  of  the  casualties  as  anybody  else 
but,  again,  alternative  strategies  would  be 
more  costly.  French  strategy  In  1940  was 
based  on  the  concept,  "nous  sommes  avares 
du  sang  frangais".  A  more  realistic  strategy 
would  have  saved  French  lives 

A  member  of  Congress  expressed  his  belief 
that  a  democracy  like  the  United  States  can- 
not engage  in  protracted  conflict  because  Its 
morale  cannot  endure.  This  notion  amounts 
to  saying  that  in  a  world  where  protracted 
conflict  Is  being  waged  aggressively  by  to- 
talitarian dictatorships,  democracy  cannot 
survive.  If  democracy  has  an  Inborn  weak- 
ness which  precludes  effective  self-defense, 
then  it  is  high  time  to  diagnose  this  defect 
and  cure  it.  I  am  personally  convinced  that 
democracy  is  superior  to  dictatorship  In  all 
aspects  of  statecraft  and  I  want  to  register 
the  fact  that  I  have  never  seen  any  reason- 
able proof  which  shows  that,  from  a  defense 
point  of  view,  a  democracy  is  necessarily 
helpless.  On  the  face  of  It,  the  argument  if 
stated  aa  a  generality,  is  silly  since  democ- 
racies have  won  many  gruelling  wars.  Back 
In  1939,  I  debated  this  very  question  with 
British  General  J.  F.  C.  Fuller,  the  "father 
of  the  tank".  I  conceded  that  dictatorships 
have  Initial  advantages  in  the  preparation 
and  launching  of  conflict  but  that  subse- 
quently the  strong  polnta  of  democracy 
should  prove  decisive.  Retrospectively,  Hitler 
and  Mus.sollni  did  not  win;  but  Stalin  did— 
we  helped  him. 

It  is  certain  that  a  democracy  cannot  func- 
tion well  If  it  Is  misinformed.  During  World 
War  11,  American  public  opinion  was  fully 
cognizant  of  the  facts  of  Hltlerlsm,  but  It 
was  taught  to  think  naively  about  Stalinism. 
Hence  the  unsatisfactory  outcome  of  that 
major  war. 

What  Is  the  situation  today? 

The  treatment  of  the  current  and  develop- 
ing threats  against  the  Free  World  and  the 


United  States  in  the  American  press  and 
In  Congress  tends  to  be  complacent.  There 
are  occasional  alarms  and  warnings  but  those 
are  not  taken  too  seriously  or  they  are  dis- 
counted as  Pentagon  "budgeteerlng".  In  the 
midst  of  two  shooting  wars  the  attitude  still 
prevails  that  the  "cold  war"  is  gradually  run- 
ning down.  The  threat  l.s  not  seen  as  a  whole 
but  only  in  its  Individual  symptoms.  For 
example,  connections  between  the  SS-9,  the 
USSR's  first-strike  missile,  and  Vietnam,  or 
the  Inter-relatlonshlps  between  American 
domestic  troubles  and  the  types  of  our  de- 
fense programs,  are  kept  neatly  separated. 
It  Is  almost  impolite  to  point  out  that,  at 
this  writing.  It  Is  the  Kremlin,  which  Is  de- 
ploying the  SS-9,  which  Is  pushing  rapidly 
ahead  with  ultra-modern  strategic  weapons, 
which  Is  Instigating  conflicts  in  the  Middle 
East,  which  Is  suppartlng  the  North  Viet- 
namese aggression,  which  Is  conducting  polit- 
ical offensives  in  Germany  and  Italy,  and 
which  is  supporting  Cuba  ( which  in  turn 
Is  training  American  revolutionaries). 

All  this  activity  Is  In  line  with  the  idea 
that  the  communists  will  "bury"  us.  We 
were  told  that  Khrushchev  did  not  mean 
"burial"  In  the  literal  sense:  and  this  ex- 
planation   tranqxiilized    the    United    States. 

To  be  sure.  Congress  and  the  Exocatlve 
have  taken  many  steps  to  preserve  and  mod- 
ernize our  military  strength,  and  numerous 
Members  of  Congress  are  seriously  concerned 
about  current  ominous  changes  In  the  In- 
ternational pKjwer  balance.  Yet  only  verv 
few  Americans  recognize  the  threat  In  Its 
totality. 

A  confused  people  is  not  skillful  at  defense. 
A  people  from  whom  the  danger  is  hidden 
by  paper  curtains  and  television  .^creen-s 
cannot  sustain  long-range  strategy.  .•\nd  a 
people  that  is  subjected  to  an  alternating 
current  of  peace  and  conflict  "signals"  must 
tend  toward  hysteria. 

The  mechanisms  through  which  the  desire 
for  freedom  and  will  power  can  be  slgnlii- 
cantly  weakened  have  been  described  by  the 
Pavlovlans;  euid,  unfortimately.  drugs  con- 
stitute "technological  progress"  over  ortho- 
dox conditioning. 

Are  we  taking  our  primary  problems  serious 
enough?  Or  are  we  sublimating  them  through 
cliches  and  concern  about  secondary  prob- 
lems? 


CONGRESSIONAL  CHANGES  IN  THE 
BUDGET 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  a.s  I  have 
previously  promised,  I  intend  to  continue 
to  place  in  the  Record  ^he  scorekeeping 
reports  prepared  with  .such  diligence  and 
scrupulosity  by  tlie  able  R€presentative 
from  Texas  'Mr.  Mahon)  and  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Reduction  of  Federal  Ex- 
I>enditures  of  which  he  is  chairman. 

We  now  have  available  the  joint  com- 
mittee's most  recent  scorekeeping  report, 
cumulative  to  July  28.  It  contains  three 
items  of  special  interest. 

The  first  is  a  survey  of  congressional 
changes  in  the  budget,  which  reads  as 
follows: 

Congressional  Changes  in  the  Bttdget 

(a)  Budget  authority  for  fiscal  1971: 

1.  House  actions  to  July  23,  1970  on  all 
spending  bills — appropriations  and  legisla- 
tive— have  lncrea.sied  the  President's  requests 
for  flscal  1971  budget  authority  by  $7,735,- 
754,000. 

2.  Senate  actions  to  July  28,  1970  on  spend- 
ing bills — appropriations  and  legislative^ 
have  Increased  the  President's  budget  au- 
thority requests  for  flscal  1971  by  $4,193,265,- 
000 

3.  Enactments  of  spending  bills — appropri- 
ations and  legislative — to  July  28,  1970  have 
added  $2,198,408,000  to  tie  President's  budget 
authority  requests  for  fiscal  1971. 

(b)  Budget  outlays  for  fiscal  1971: 
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1.  House  actions  to  July  28,  1970  on  all 
spending  bills— appropriations  and  legisla- 
tive—have added  a  net  of  $2,413,052,000  to 
the  President's  total  estimated  outlays  for 
flscal  1971. 

2.  Senate  actions  to  July  28,  1970  on  all 
spending  bills— appropriations  and  legisla- 
tive—have added  a  net  of  $2,413,052,000  to 
the  President's  total  estimated  outlays  for 
fiscal  1971. 

3.  Enactments  of  spending  bills — appropri- 
ations and  legislative— to  July  28,  1970  have 
added  $553,434,000  to  the  President's  total 
estimated  outlays  for  flscal  1971. 

(c)  Budget  receipts  requested  by  the  Pres- 
ident for  fiscal  1971  requiring  Congressional 
actions  total  $4,632,000,000: 

1.  House  actions  to  July  28  on  revenue  pro- 
posals total  $708,000,000  (Including  a  net  of 
S173.000.000  not  requested  for  flscal  1971  by 
the  President)  leaving  a  balance  of  $4,087,- 
000.000  additional  revenue  increases  required 
to  meet  tlie  President's  revised  flscal  1971 
budget  reques-.s. 

2.  Senate  actions  to  July  28  on  revenue 
propo.sals  U^ital  $757,000,000  (including  $439.- 
000.000  not  requested  for  fiscal  1971  by  the 
President  i  leaving  a  balance  of  $4,304,000,- 
000  additional  revenue  Increases  required  to 
meet  the  President's  revised  flscal  1971 
budget  requests. 

3.  Enactment*  of  revenue  prop>osals  to  July 
28  total  $322,000,000.  leaving  a  balance  of 
$4,300,000,000  additional  revenue  Increases 
required  to  meet  the  President's  revised  fis- 
cal 1971  budget  requests. 

Mr.  President,  the  joint  committee's 
report  also  contains  two  tables  which  are 
of  special  interest  at  this  time.  They  are 
the  budget  summary  on  page  5  and  the 
"Su-oport'ng  Table  No.  3" — Revenue  pro- 
posals affectine  the  fiscal  year  1971 
budget  on  page  13. 1  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  tables  be  printed  in  the 
Recorb. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  s  so  ordered. 

(See  Exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  ALLOIT.  Mr.  President,  the  story 
these  figures  t^ll  is  remarkably  unam- 
big'jous  They  are  compiled  by  a  biparti- 
san committee  and  reflect  the  competent 
handling  of  objective  data.  The  sad  fact 
is  that  cnly  five  of  the  14  appropriations 
bUls  have  passed  Congress.  Two  of  them 
contain  congressional  action  that  adds 


nearly  a  billion  dollars  to  the  President's 
requests. 

The  Denver  Post  of  July  27  contained 
an  editorial  that  shed  some  much  needed 
light  on  the  question  of  Congress'  real 
culpability  for  our  current  budgetary 
problems.  It  comes  down  hard  on  the 
irresponsibility  of  Congress  in  adding  to 
the  budget — as  in  the  $453  million  ad- 
dition to  the  education  bill  and  the  $541 
million  addition  to  the  housing  funds — 
without  providing  either  offsetting 
budget  cuts  or  additional  revenues. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  all  Senators  may 
take  note  of  the  Denver  Post's  stem 
words,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2>. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  story 
we  are  now  hearing  with  increasing 
frequency  is  that  congres<;ional  restraint 
is  just  around  the  corner.  The  theory  is 
that  someday  in  the  near  future  spending 
restraint  will  be  practiced  by  those  who 
have  recently  been  busy  adding  inflation- 
ary spending  to  the  President's  prudent 
and  responsible  requests.  According  to 
this  theory,  fiscal  restraint  will  blossom 
like  the  green  bay  tree  when  it  comes  to 
spending  for  national  defense. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  big 
spenders  have  a  better  plan  than  that.  It 
would  only  compound  the  damage  if, 
after  weakening  the  economy  by  fueling 
the  inflationary  fires,  they  were  to  turn 
around  and  try  to  compenstat*  for  this 
by  weakening  the  Nation's   defenses. 

This  would  be  the  wrong  attack  on  the 
wrong  object  with  the  wrong  conse- 
quences. The  hard  fact  is  that  the  De- 
fense budget  submitted  by  Secretary  of 
Defense  Laird  has  been  pared  dowTi  as 
far  as  prudence  permits. 

As  I  have  repeatedly  emphasized  in 
this  Chamber,  under  Mr.  Lairds  leader- 
ship we  have  managed  to  reduce  the  per- 
centage of  the  Federal  budget  devoted  to 
defense.  This  has  been  accomplished  by  a 
variety  of  measures.  Among  the  most 


significant  was  the  administration  de- 
cision to  gear  down  our  military  effort 
to  a  point  at  which  we  would  have  a  ca- 
pability suitable  for  a  "one-and-a-half- 
war"  strategy,  as  opposed  to  the  "two- 
and-a-half-war "  strategy  which  w&s  so 
generously  fimded  by  Congress  for  the 
previca^  two  administrations. 

Mr.  President,  is  it  not  clear— from 
the  figures  I  have  inserted  in  the  Record 
today,  and  from  commonsense — that 
Congress  can  practice  fiscal  restraint 
without  nibbling  away  at  our  Nation's 
defenses?  The  primary  responslbihty  of 
the  Federal  Government  is  to  provide  for 
the  national  defense.  Thus,  when  it 
comes  to  apportioning  finite  resources  to 
the  many  demands  of  our  complex  so- 
ciety, it  is  shortsighted  and  irrational  to 
mutilate  the  defense  budget — and 
thereby  mutilate  defense  planning — to 
compensate  for  spending  exuberances 
practiced  in  other  fields  of  Federal 
endeavor. 

There  are  many  things  wrong  with  the 
appropriations  process  as  practiced  by 
this  Congress.  However,  until  recently  it 
has  not  seemed  that  these  inadequacies 
contituted  a  direct  threat  to  national 
defense.  It  now  is  becoming  clear  that, 
for  example,  the  rise  in  "uncontrollables" 
in  the  Federal  budget  encourages  budget 
cutting  to  focus  on  the  defense  budget. 
Tliis  tendency  is  only  aggravated  when 
Congress  goes  overboard  in  spending  in 
other  areas — as  it  has  gone  overboard  in 
connection  with  education  and  housing 
spending. 

In  the  comiiog  days  and  weeks  and 
months  of  what  is  becoming  another 
long-distance  Congress,  I  intend  to  keep 
up  a  steady  conversation — I  hope  it  will 
not  be  a  monolog — on  the  appropriations 
process.  I  hope  that  the  subject  of  this 
conversation  will  not  be  Congress'  con- 
tinuing dereliction  of  duty.  I  hope  that 
a  continuing  discussion  of  the  facts — a 
discussion  made  possible  by  the  out- 
standing work  of  Representative  Mahon's 
joint  committee,  will  itself  contribute  to 
an  improved  track  record  in  the  remain- 
der of  this  Congress. 


EXHIBIT  1 
SUPPORTING  TABLE  NO.  3-REVENUE  PROPOSALS  AFFECTING  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1971  BUDGET 

|ln  millions  of  doiiarsi 


f5ll- 

mated 

receipts 

(or 

fiscal 

year 

1971 


Congressional  action  on  fiscal 

year  1971  revenue  proposals 

to  date 

House       Senate        Enacted  < 


Esti- 
mated 
receipts 
tor 
fiscal 
year 
1971 


Congressional  action  on  fiscal 

year  1971  revenue  proposals 

to  date 

House       Senate       Enacted 


Revenue  estimate  in  the  fiscal  year  1971  budget... .    202, 103 
Revenue  »«timates  as  revised  by  subsequent  pro- 
posals anil  reestimates,   . -.    2M.  109 

Ad)ustmeiUs  for  nterlund  and  intragovemmental 
transactions  and  applicable  receipts 16,928 

Total  grois  receipts         221,037 

To  be  derived  from  existing  revenue  legislation 216. 415 

Estimated  revenues  to  be  derived  from  proposals  in 
the  fiscal  year  1971  budget  > 
Excise  taxes-extension  of  present  rates  (H.R. 

Automobiles.                 - '260 

TelephOiie  service -  300 

Socia;secijrityincresse».at>.  jase(H.R.  17550).  205 
Unemployment   insurancp-increajed    'lenefits 

(H.R.  M7J5) --  (') 

Railroad  retirement  (H.R.  15733) IM  ■ 


User  charges: 

A.iation  services  (H.R.  1M65  Public  Uw 

91-258) 370 

Hi6hways(H.R. ) 259 

Other(H.R. ) - 2< 


331 


318 


322 


204 

194 


1.522 
1.500 


729 


Subtotal,  revenue  proposals  in  the  1971 

budget - - - 

Estimated  revenues  to  be  derived  from  other 
proposals: 

Estate  and  gift  taxes— acceleration(H.R. ). 

Proposed  tax  on  lead  used  in  the  manufacture 

of  gasoline 1,600 ... 

Ad  valorem  tax  on  cigars  (H.R.  1002) ♦-2I 

Wagering  tax  amendments(S.  1624) 

Currency  write-off  (S.  3825) (») 


512 


516 


«17 
228 


194 


'194 
(«) 


Total,  revenue  proposals —       4,622 


70$ 


757 


516 


'  Without  congessional  action  on  each  item,  estimated  receipts  will  be  reduced  by  these  amounts. 
-  Excludes  $90,000,000  floor  stocks  refunds  required  if  legislation  not  enacte(j. 
J  No  effect  on  fiscal  1971  revenue:  $153,000,000  in  1972.  $668,000,000  in  1973,  and  $7i9,uOi.',OuO 
in  1974. 


<  Committee  action. 

' Subject  to  or  in  conference. 

e  Request  assumed  budgetary  impact  In  fiscal  year  1970. 
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BUDGET  SUMMARY 


A  SUMMARY  OF  FISCAL  YEAR  1971  AND  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  FEDERAL  BUDGETS-REFLECTING  CONGRESSIONAL  ACTIONS  AFFECTING  THOSE  BUDGETS  DURING  THE  2D  SESSION  OF  THE 

91ST  CONGRESS 

(In  millions  ol  dollars! 


Budgat  Budget 

authority  outlays 

(oblisational  (eipenditures 

and  Tending  and  net 

authority)  lending) 


Summary  totals 


(1) 


(2) 


Budget 
receipts 

(3) 


Budget 

surplus  or 

deficit 

(4) 


Fiscal  year  1971:  __      ,  ,.,„ 

Net  total  l)udget  estimates  as  submitted  Feb.  2,  1970. 


218,030 


200.771 


202. 103 


+1.332 


Net  total  budget  estimates  as  revised  by  subsequent  budget  amendments  and  released  May  19,  1970 .     -.         ^?9'Z?^ 

Adjustments  Tor  inUrtund  and  intragovernmental  transactions  and  applicable  receipts +"'■  ^'^^ 


'  201).  343 
+16,928 


I  204. 109 
+16.928 


'-1,234 


Total  gross  budget  estimates •- -  —  ---- -•■ --- 

Budget  estimates  not  requiring  turther  action  by  Congress  (previously  enacted  or  permanent). 

Piioi  year's  budget  autl)Oiity 

Current  (1971)  budget  authority 

Budget  estimates  requiring  action  by  Congress 


237,650 
87.706 


BOX  SCORE 


Effect  ot  congressional  action  on  budget  estimates  to  July  28, 1970  (net  changes  from  ttie  revised  budget): 

House - ■ 

Senate.   

titect  o(  congresawnai  inaction  on  negative  budget  and  new  revenue  proposals  (see  tables  3  and  4.  pp.  13-15).. 


(87. 706) 
149.944 


+7.736 
+«,  193 
+2, 198 
+2,024 


222,271 
125, 959 
(%.484). 
(29.475). 
96.312 


+3. 105 
+2.413 

+553 
+2. 134 


221,037 
216,415 


-1,234 


4,622 


+29 
4-283 

-(-146 
-4.106 


-3,076 

-2.130 

-407 

-6.240 


Fiscal  year  '.970:                                        ^  ^  ^  ,  ,„,„  ?M  051 

Net  total  budget  estimates  as  submitted  Feb.  2.  1970 joVn'sTK 

NettoUl  budget  estimates  as  reused  bv  release  of  May  19.  1970 i»ii  7»i 

Net  total  budget  estimates,  as  changed  bv  congressional  action  in  the  current  session - ion' 711 

Actual  nettotil  as  enacted  by  Congress  and  reported  by  the  Treasury lu.ia 


197, 885 

•  197, 585 

198, 101 

196,752 


199.386 
1%.400 
196,200 
193,844 


+  1.501 

1-1,185 

-1,901 

-2.908 


1  Differs  trom  the  revised  estimates  for  outlays  (J205,557.000.000)  and  receipts  (C04,3O3.- 
000  000)  in  the  President's  May  19.  197u  statement  on  current  1971  budget  estimates  by  J214 
million  lor  outlays  and  $194  million  for  receipts.  These  amounts  are  the  increases  for  outlays 
and  receipts  mcludect  in  tHe  President's  May  19.  1970  revised  budget  estimates  which  are  also 
carried  m  this  report,  for  scoreKeeping  purposes,  as  Congressional  additions  Ip  the  1971  budgeT 

iThe  President's  May  19.  1970  statement  reflects  a  projected  deficit  for  1971  ol  Jl. 300. 000.000 
(Jli54,000.000). 


>  Partially  estimated. 

<  Differs  from  the  revised  estimate  for  fiscal  1970  outlays  ($198,200,000,000)  in  the  President  s 
May  19.  1970  statement  by  $615  million.  This  amount  is  the  outlay  increase  included  in  the 
May  19  revisions  which  are  also  carried  in  this  report,  for  scorekeeping  purposes,  as  Congres- 
sional additions  "j)  the  1970  budget  in  the  current  session.  ,„,,,„„„„„„„„„ 

>  The  President's  May  19,  1970  statement  reflects  a  projected  deficit  for  1970  of  $1,800,000.000 . 


Exhibit  2 

(From  the  Denver  Post,  July  27.  1970) 
Needling  of  Congress  JrsTiriED 

President  Nixon  was  being  somewhat  po- 
litical when  he  warned  Congress  Monday 
that  the  people  would  "turn  on"  It  In  the 
November  elections  If  It  continues  to  ap- 
propriate more  money  than  he  has  requested. 
The  Democrats  control  Cksngress,  as  Re- 
pubUc:\n    Nixon   is   keenly   aware. 

Nevertheless,  beneath  the  politics  the 
President  has  a  solid  point.  Max  Prankel 
clarifies  It  in  an  article  elsewhere  on  this 
page. 

It  is  indeed  long  past  time  that  Congress 
Improved  its  ways  of  handling  of  appro- 
pria'lon  bills.  Specifically,  it  should  have  to 
add  up  the  amounts  It  Is  spending  and  meet 
the  same  budget  celling  it  tries  to  impose 
upon  the  President. 

It  is  flatly  Irresponsible  for  Congress  to 
add  $400  million  to  the  President's  budget 
for  education,  for  instance,  without  bestir- 
ring itself  either  to  find  out  where  o.Tsetting 
cuts  can  be  made,  or  else  to  increase  reve- 
nues enough  to  cover  the  added  appro- 
priations 

As  things  are  now,  Cong:ress  passes  each 
•departmental  appropriation  as  It  comes 
along  with  only  the  vaguest  Idea  of  what 
total  spending  will  be  until  the  final  days 
of  each  session. 

I:  makes  no  serious  attempt  to  set  spend- 
ing priorities  between,  say,  farm  subsidies, 
defense,  supersonic  transports  and  educa- 
tion Instead,  Congress  sets  a  spending  "cell- 
ing" for  the  President  and  leaves  to  him  the 
politically  hot  task  of  withholding  spending 
of  some  of  the  appropriations  In  order  to  stay 
under  the  ceiling. 

Then,  like  as  not.  when  the  President  does 
refuse  to  spend  some  of  the  money  Congress 
has  allotted,  some  congressman  will  rise  to 
criticize  the  President  for  Invading  the  pre- 
rogatives of  Coniiress. 

This  Is  a  nonsensical,  irresponsible  sys- 
tem    if  vou  can  call  it  a  svstem. 


It  would,  as  Frankel  points  out,  revolu- 
tionize the  politics  of  Congress  if  that  body 
were  to  try  seriously  to  set  spending  pri- 
orities for  the  nation.  And  the  seml-fosslllzed 
elders  who  run  Congress  are  afraid  to  get  Into 
priority-setting — afraid  pet  projects  would 
get  cut  out  In  any  rigorous  priority-setting 
process. 

The  fact  remains  that  the  present  non- 
system  of  handling  appropriations  In  Con- 
gress is  unworthy  of  any  legislative  body  that 
wants  to  be  taken  seriously. 

And  President  Nixon  will  be  quite  justified 
in  continuing  to  needle  Congress  until  It 
does  Improve  Its  handling  of  Its  major  re- 
sponsibility— the  spending  of  the  people's 
monev. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
uiifini.'^hed  busine.ss  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


.AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  MILITARY  PROCURE- 
MEN"!  AND  OTHER  PURPOSES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Pre.si- 
dent.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  uiif^nished  busine.ss. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  AssiST.\NT  Legislative  Ci.erk.  A 
bill  tH.R.  171231  to  authorize  appi-opria- 
tions  during  the  fiscal  year  1971  for  pro- 
curement of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  ves- 
sels, and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and 
other  weapons,   and   research,  develop- 


ment, test,  and  evaluation  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the  authorized 
personnel  strength  of  the  Selected  Re- 
serve of  each  Reserve  component  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  pending  amendment  is 
one  which  would  change  the  policy  and 
require  that  no  information  concerning 
the  identity  or  location  of  the  person, 
company,  or  corporation  to  whom  any 
contract  has  been  awarded  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  shall  be  given  to 
any  individual,  including  any  Member  of 
Congress,  in  advance  of  a  public  an- 
nouncement by  the  Secretarj'  of  Defense 
of  the  identity  of  the  person,  company, 
or  corporation  to  whom  such  contract 
has  been  awarded. 

The  amendment  provides  further: 

On  and  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
£ict.  whenever  the  Identity  of  the  person, 
company  or  corporation  to  whom  any  de- 
fense contract  h.^s  been  \warded  is  to  be 
made  public,  the  Secretary  of  I>efense  shall 
publicly  announce  that  such  contract  has 
been  awarded  and  to  whom  it  was  awarded. 

Recently,  a  special  panel  appointed 
by  President  Ni.xon  made  a  strong  rec- 
ommendation that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment stop  the  practice  of  announcing 
the  awarding  of  these  contracts  either 
through  Members  of  Congress  or 
through  political  organizations  back  in 
the  States  on  the  basis  that  such  pro- 
cedure gives  the  impression  that  some 
influence  may  have  been  involved  in  the 
awarding  of  the  contract. 
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I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  in  offering 
this  amendment  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  such  h£is  been  the  case.  I  merely 
state  that  when  a  Member  of  Congress 
makes  the  announcement  those  who  re- 
ceive the  contract  automatically  figure, 
"Well,  he  must  have  had  something  to 
do  with  it  because  he  knew  I  got  the 
contiuct  before  the  company  'was  even 
notified." 

Also,  the  company  that  was  the  unsuc- 
cessful bidder  perhaps  would  feel  that 
the  mistake  it  made  was  that  it  did  not 
contact  the  respective  Member  of  Con- 
gress or  his  congressional  delegation. 

With  this  amendment  we  are  trying 
to  eliminate  the  appearance  that  some 
influence  m.ay  have  been  exerted  with 
respect  to  the  contracts. 

I  pointed  out  yesterday  that  if  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  has  had  anything  what- 
ever to  do  with  obtaining  a  contract, 
or  if  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
awarded  a  contract  on  the  basis  of  the 
recommendation  of  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, they  were  both  in  violation  of  the 
law  which  prohibits  Government  con- 
tracts from  being  awarded  on  the  basis 
of  political  pressure  or  influence.  Yet, 
if  a  Member  of  Congress  announces  the 
awarding  of  a  contract  the  industry  in- 
volved naturally  feels  that  he  must  have 
been  of  some  assistance  and,  likewise, 
the  uiisuccessful  bidder  would  feel  his 
mistake  was  in  not  having  contacted  a 
congressional  delegation.  The  policy 
which  gives  the  impression  that  influence 
peddling  is  the  normal  procedure  is  the 
policy  we  are  trying  to  correct. 

For  this  reason  I  hope  that  the  amend- 
ment will  be  overwhelmingly  approved 
by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
heartily  in  accord  with  all  the  purposes 
as  well  as  the  wording  of  the  pending 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware.  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  to 
the  reasons  he  gives.  It  is  a  regulatory 
mattei'  with  reference  to  contracts  that 
may  be  awarded  for  the  procurement  of 
military  hardware  which  are  authorized 
in  the  bill. 

The  amendment  has  fairness  on  its 
face  and  fairness  in  its  substance.  I  think 
things  will  move  better  and  more 
smoothly  and  in  a  more  orderly  way  if 
this  should  be  required  in  the  law.  In 
saying  that,  I  do  not  suggest  by  any 
means  that  there  has  been  any  wrong- 
doing in  the  past.  In  fact,  I  feel  certain 
that  there  has  not  been.  It  is  one  of 
the  things  that  we  can  speculate  on.  The 
press  has  sometimes  speculated  on  it. 
But,  all  the  evidence  I  have  is  that  these 
matters  are  handled  on  a  very  high  plane. 

Some  of  the  amendments  offered  to 
the  procurement  bill — the  part  that  per- 
tains to  procurement — I  think  are  ir- 
relevant. The  purpose  of  the  bill  being 
strictly  on  the  question  of  authorizing 
military  hardware,  we  should  keep  it 
within  that  field.  But  this  amendment  is 
relevant.  It  has  bearing.  It  Is  a  reason- 
able regulation  on  a  minor  matter  to  a 
degree,  but  it  can  be  important.  I  think 


it  will  be  appreciated  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  officials  who  have  to  deal  with 
this  problem.  I  am  glad  to  support  the 
amendment.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Delaware.  With  his  usual  perspi- 
cacity and  perspicuity,  he  thinks  these 
things  through. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  for  his  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  want  to  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  for  his 
support.  I  join  him  in  emphasizing  that 
in  offering  the  amendment  I  do  not  in 
any  way  wish  to  give  the  impression  that 
influence  has  been  used. 

I  have  questioned  this  procedure  sev- 
eral times  in  years  past,  but  unfortunate- 
ly I  have  not  been  able  to  get  it  corrected. 
This  is  the  first  time  we  have  had  a  con- 
venient bill  to  make  it  a  legislative  pro- 
cedure. I  have  no  evidence,  nor  have  I 
had  any  reason  to  think  there  is  any  evi- 
dence, that  there  has  been  improper  in- 
fluence used  under  this  administration 
or  in  any  preceding  administrations  with 
which  I  am  familiar,  but,  as  I  stated,  it 
is  a  procedure  which  does  give  the  ap- 
pearance that  there  may  have  been.  It  is 
that  point  we  are  trying  to  avoid. 

We  all  admit  and  agree  that  not  only 
should  political  influence  in  the  awarding 
of  Government  contracts  not  be  encour- 
aged but  neither  Congress  nor  the  ad- 
ministration should  condone  a  policy 
which  gives  the  appearance  that  there 
may  be  some  influence  peddling. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  offering 
the  amendment  in  order  to  change  that 
practice.  I  feel  reasonably  certain  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  will,  likewise, 
strongly  approve  of  this  amendment  be- 
cause it  will  simplify  and  reduce  their 
problems  as  well  as  the  exi>ense  of  hav- 
ing to  go  through  all  the  redtape  to 
notify,  in  advance,  the  Congressmen, 
political  organization,  or  political  com- 
mittees back  in  the  respective  States. 

To  that  extent,  it  ■will  save  some  money 
in  the  cost  of  operation,  but,  primarily, 
it  is  to  avoid  the  appearance  and  to  elim- 
inate the  possibility  of  influence  ped- 
dling. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  ready  to  vote.  I 
understand  that  we  have  an  order  to 
vote  at  12:15  p.m.  Therefore,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Rollings  ) .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
port of  the  blue  ribbon  Defense  Panel 
includes  many  important  recommenda- 
tions which  deserve  careful  study  by  the 
Congress  and  the  Executive.  At  this  time 
I  shall  not  comment  upon  the  merit  of 
the  various  proposals  uith  one  exception. 
The  Panel  recommends  a  long-needed 
change  in  the  policy  of  annoimcing  de- 
fense contract  awards  through  congres- 


sional offices.  The  longstanding  practice 
of  advanced  notices  to  congressional  of- 
fices has  created  totally  unwarranted 
implications  that  congressional  offices 
have  somehow  been  influential  in  the 
process  of  selecting  defense  contractors. 
Were  this  in  fact  the  case,  the  integrity 
of  the  defense  procurement  process 
would  be  gravely  jeopardjzed.  Actually, 
the  customary  advance  notification  has 
been  merely  a  device  for  pemutting  those 
of  us  in  Congress  to  be  the  bearers  of 
glad  tidings  to  our  constituents,  and  I 
no  less  than  my  colleagues,  have  been 
pleased  to  convey  such  good  news. 

However,  the  Panels  recommendation 
is  surely  well  groimded.  Even  if  the  proc- 
ess of  congressional  announcement  in  no 
way  impairs  the  impartiality  of  contract 
awards,  it  breeds  a  cynicism  and  suspi- 
cion that  political  influence  has  been 
brought  to  bear.  While  tlie  shortrun 
benefits  of  making  these  announcements 
may  be  attractive  to  those  of  us  in  Con- 
gress, those  benefits  are  outweighed  by 
the  tendency  to  undermine  public  con- 
fidence in  the  decisionmaking  process  of 
the  Defense  Department  and  indeed  of 
the  entire  Government. 

For  this  reason,  I  wholeheartedly  en- 
dorse the  Panel's  recommendation  on  this 
point. 

I  believe  this  policy  should  be  appUed 
uniformly,  as  the  Commission  urged,  and 
1  welcome  Senator  Williams'  leadership 
in  offering  this  amendment.  I  hope  the 
Senate  adopts  it  unanimously. 

I  shall,  of  coui-se,  continue  to  do  every- 
thing in  my  power  to  see  that  the  work- 
ers and  employers  of  Massachusetts  are 
permitted  to  compete  fairly  for  all  Gov- 
ernment business. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
strongly  support  the  amendment  of  my 
good  friend  and  colleague  <  Mr.  Williams 
of  Delaware)  to  prohibit  advance  noUfl- 
cation  of  the  awarding  of  defense  con- 
tracts. 

Yesterday,  Senator  Willluis  summed 
up  a  telling  argument  in  favor  of  this 
amendment  when  he  noted  that  if  the 
Department  of  Defense  did  award  a  con- 
tract on  the  recommendation  of  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  it  is  a  violation  of  the 
law. 

When  the  public  reads  that  a  Member 
of  Congress  announces  an  award,  it  gives 
tlie  impression  that  it  was  through  his 
influence  that  it  was  awarded  to  the  par- 
ticular company.  I  believe  that  Confess 
should  help  to  dispell  such  ideas  by  ap- 
proving this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  we  also 
should  examine  the  possibilities  for 
broadening  application  of  this  policy  to 
other  Federal  grants  and  awards.  We 
know  the  staffs  of  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen spend  time  racing  to  the  tele- 
phone to  be  first  to  announce  this  grant 
or  that  award. 

I  am  not  sure  at  this  time  how  such  a 
policy  could  be  written  or  implemented. 
I  plan  to  study  this  possibility,  however, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  so. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
support  the  amendment  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Williams)  , 
which  would  permit  only  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  announce  contract  awards 
by  his  Department. 
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Presently  the  practice  of  allo\ving 
Members  of  Congress  advance  notice  on 
contract  awards  is  a  time-consuming 
exercise  which  does  not  serve  any  use- 
ful purpose. 

Al":o,  while  the  practice  is  merely  a 
courtesy  afforded  Members  of  Congress 
there  is  the  likelihood  the  newspaper 
reader  may  receive  the  impression  that 
the  award  was  made  through  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Member.  Of  course  such 
influence  i.-^  illegal. 

This  procedure  for  the  handling  of 
DOD  conti-act  announcements  has  been 
followed  bv  all  administratiouo  since  I 
have  been  in  Washington.  Earlier  this 
week  bv  parsing  the  Postal  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  we  made  an  important  step  in 
takmg  politics  out  of  the  Post  Office 
Department.  Passage  of  the  Williams 
amendment  to  H.R.  17123  would  help  to 
take  a  little  of  the  politics  out  of  the 
DOD  by  requiring  a  new  procedure  for 
contract  announcements. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 

quorum. _,       ,    , 

The  PEESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

will  call  the  roll.  ,    , 

The  a.ssisunt  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  1- so  ordered. 

Pur'J'-ant  to  the  previous  order,  the 
Senpte  will  now  proceed  to  vctf  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  wUl 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 

the  roll.  .     .  _      _  ^^ 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce Uhat  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
•  Mr  Cannon  >,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut 'Mr.  DODD).  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  '  Mr.  Ervin  > .  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  <Mr.  Gore)  .  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  *Mr.  mRRis).  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  'Mr.  Hart>,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  H.^rtke)  .  the 
Senate-  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kin- 
NEDY>  the  Senator  from  Miiuiesota  (Mr. 
McC\KTnY>.  the  Senator  from  Montana 
rMr  Metcalf>.  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  '  Mr.  Montoy.M  .  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  <Mr.  Pell'.  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff>  ,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  <Mr.  Russell). 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Spong). 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Syming- 
ton), and  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Tydings>.  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting  the  Senator  from  North  CarcUna 
(Mr.  Ervin > ,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr  Hart  > .  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator  from 
Cormecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff"  .  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  '  Mr.  Spong  ' .  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  'Mr.  Symington',  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  H.\rris', 
and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pell  •  would  each  vote  'yea."' 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  AntEW) ,  the 
Senator  from  Termessee  (Mr.  Baker '. 
the     Senator     from     Nebraska      (Mr, 


HRrsK.\>,  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Tower)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
^Tu^*oT)  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mrs.  Smith)  are  absent  because  of  ill- 
ness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken ),  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt'  .  the  Seiiator 
from  Maine  (Mrs.  Smith  i  ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  would  each 
vole  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  77, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

[No.  252  Leg.) 
YEAS— 77 


Allen 

AUott 

.\nderson 

Bayh 

Beilmon 

iJenaett 

Bible 

Brooke 

Burrtlck 

Bvia,  Va 

3yrd,  W.  Va. 

Case 

Churcii 

Cook 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Cranston 

Curtis 

Dole 

Dimlnlcic 

Ea  -leton 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Fannin 

Fong 


Aiken 

Baker 

Cannon 

Dodd 

Ervln 

Gore 

Harris 

Hart 


Fulbrlght 

Goldwater 

Goodell 

Gravel 

Grlffln 

Gurney 

Hansen 

Hatfield 

Holland 

HolUngs 

Hugl^es 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Long 

Ma^ntison 

Mansfield 

Mntblas 

McClellan 

McGee 

McGovem 

Mclmyre 

Miller 

Mondalp 

NAYS— 0 
NOT  VOTING— 23 

Rlbicoff 

Russell 


Moss 

Murphy 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Packwood 

Pasture 

Pearson 

Perry 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Saxbc 

Schwelker 

Scott 

SnUth.  111. 

Sparkrr.an 

Stennls 

Stevens 

Talniadge 

Thtirmond 

WUllams,  N.J. 

Williams.  Del 

Yarbo  rough 

Youns,  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


Hartke 

Hruska 

Kennedy 

McCarthy 

Me  teal  f 

Montoya 

Mundt 

Pell 


Smith,  Maine 

Spong 

Symington 

Tower 

Tydlngs 


So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Williams 
of  Delaware  (No.  817)  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   819 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  H.R.  17123. 
which  I  olTer  on  behalf  of  myself,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  .  and 
the  following  Senators: 

Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Brooke,  Mr.  Burdick, 
Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Cranston.  Mr.  Eacle- 
TON.  Mr.  GooDELL.  Mr.  Gravel.  Mr.  Har- 
ris Mr.  Hartke.  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr. 
iNOUYE.  Mr.  Javits.  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr. 
Mansfield.  Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Mc- 
Govrr.N,  Mr.  Mathi.ss.  Mr.  Mondale.  Mr. 
Muskie.  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Prox- 
mire,  Mr.  3.\XBE,  Mr.  Schweiker.  Mr. 
Tydings.  Mr.  Yarborough,  and  Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  am.endment. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Prendcnt,  I  ask 
unanimous  co.n;-€n^  that  further  reading 
o<"  'he  air.endmtn*  bo  dl'^pen.'^ed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  7,  line  1,  strike  out  ■"$1,031,600,- 
000"  and  insert  In  lien  thereof  "8838,600,000". 

On  page  18,  line  8.  strike  out  "$322,000- 
000"  and  insert  in  lieu  th«r«of  "$192,800.- 
000". 


On  page  17,  beginning  ^-Ith  line  15,  strike 
out  all  down  throu^jh  line  5  on  page  18,  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"Sec.  402.  (a)  No  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  or  any  other  Act  may  be  obli- 
gated or  expended  In  connection  with  de- 
ployment of  the  Safeguard  Aiitl-Balllstlc 
Missile  System,  or  aiiy  part  or  component 
thereof,  at  any  site  other  than  the  two  sites 
at  which  deployment  was  heretofore  author- 
ized by  law  (Malmstrom  Air  Force  Base, 
Great  Palls,  Montana,  and  Grand  Forks  Air 
Force   Base,  Grand  Porks,   North  Dakota) . 

'■(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  apply  to  the  obligation  or  expenditure 
of  funds  for  research,  development,  testing 
and  evaluation  activities  cairied  out  In  sup- 
port of  any  advanced  antl-balllstlc  missile 
program  at  sites  heretofore  established  for 
such  purpose." 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mi'.  President,  I  am  not 
going  to  make  an  extended  statement 
now.  The  amendment  I  have  introduced 
is  an  ABM  amendment.  I  have  introduced 
the  amendment,  first,  for  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr,  Hart)  .  for  my- 
self, for  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr,  Case),  who  is  in  the  Chamber,  and 
for  other  Senators  as  cosponsors.  A 
list  of  the  sponsors  is  attached  to  the 
amendment. 

Last  year  our  amendment  was  known 
as  the  Cooper-Hart  amendment.  This 
year  it  is  known  as  the  Hart-Cooper 
amendment. 

I  shall  make  a  brief  statement.  We 
have  offered  an  amendment  to  the  mili- 
tary procurement  authorization  bill 
17123. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 

have  order? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Let  us 
have  order  so  that  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  may  be  heard. 

Mr,  COOPER.  The  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  .  I,  and  other  Sena- 
tors— I  have  already  referred  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case). 
who  spent  a  great  deal  of  work  on  the 
bill— have  offered  the  amendment  to  the 
military  procurement  bill  to  limit  de- 
ployment of  the  Safeguard  antl-ballistlc- 
missile  system  to  the  two  sites  approved 
by  the  Senate  last  year,  at  Malmstrom 
and  Grand  Forks  Air  Force  bases. 

The  amendment  would  not  reduce  the 
funds  requested  for  continuation  of  the 
deployment  at  Malmstrom  and  Grand 
Forks.  It  would  provide  a  total  of  $1,027,- 
200,000,  including  $35  million  for  ad- 
ditional Sprints  to  be  used  at  the  ap- 
proved site,  $365  million 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
consent  of  Senators,  I  insist  on  order  so 
we  can  hear.  Other  conferences  are  go- 
ing on.  We  hear  them,  but  we  do  not  have 
a  chance  to  hear  the  speaker. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Chair  maintain  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  sum  of  $365  mil- 
lion would  be  available  for  advance  re- 
search and  development,  for  research 
and  development  of  a  system  specifically 
designed  to  protect  the  Minuteman 
ICBM  force.  Such  a  "dedicated  hard 
site  system"  has  been  advocated  by  many 
distinguished    weapons    scientists:    and 
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representatives  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense have  stated  in  hearings  that  such 
a  system  would  provide  the  most  effec- 
tive protection  for  the  Minuteman  de- 
terrent within  present  technology. 

I  shall  refer  particularly  to  the  testi- 
mony given  before  the  House  Coirimittee 
on  Appropriations,  where  representa- 
tives of  the  Department  of  Defense  testi- 
ned  that  the  so-caUed  Safeguard  system 
was  to  fill  in  for  a  few  years,  but  that  a 
hard  point  system  other  than  Safeguard 
had  to  be  constructed  if  the  threat  to 
U.S.  land-based  missiles  should  be  ex- 
pended. 

Tlie  Hart-Cooper  amendment  would 
strike  funds  requested  for  deployment 
at  Whiteinan  and  Warren  Air  Force 
Bases,  a  saving  a  S322.2  miUion. 

If.  as  is  reported,  the  SALT  talks 
should  result  in  agreement  for  no  ABM. 
described  as  zero  ABM.  obviously  no  Safe- 
guard ABM  sites  would  be  necessary.  If 
the  SALT  talks  result  in  agreement  on 
the  construction  of  command  centers  at 
Moscow  and  Wa.-^hington.  as  has  also 
been  reported,  the  planned  Safeguard 
deplojTnent  at  the  sites  requested  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  would  of  course 
not  be  required. 

If  no  agreement  is  reached  in  the 
SALT  talks,  and  SS-9  deployment  by  the 
Soviets  continues,  our  amendment  would 
provide  funds  lor  tlie  accelerated  de- 
velopment of  the  best  means  of  protect- 
ing our  Minuteman  deterrent.  We  believe 
that  the  development  of  an  advanced 
ABM  system,  in  the  event  that  the  SALT 
talks  should  fail  and  deployment  of  SS-9 
continues,  is  essential  to  the  security  of 
our  country.  The  continued  development 
of  the  Safeguard  system  would  not  pro- 
vide an  effective  system  for  the  protec- 
tion of  U.S.  land-based  missiles — and  for 
the  security  of  our  country. 

Well  over  $1  billion  was  authorized  for 
Safeguard  in  1969.  There  is  a  carryover, 
as  of  May  31,  of  $224  million.  These 
amounts,  plus  this  year's  authorization, 
provide  ample  funds  for  work  on  the 
evolving  prototype  system  at  Malmstrom 
and  Grand  Forks  to  keep  existing  produc- 
tion lines  intact,  and,  by  maintaining 
forward  momentum,  would  provide  ample 
bargaining  strength  for  the  SALT  talks, 
the  administration  requires. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  short  state- 
ment. Our  argument  will  be  elaborated 
by  many  of  the  sponsors.  We  have  studied 
these  matters  since  last  year  and  I  should 
think  that  the  debate  could  go  forward 
and  there  would  not  be  a  long  waiting 
time  until  a  vote  can  be  taken. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE.  First  of  all.  I  want  to  say 
that  I  appreciate  the  Senator's  permit- 
ting me  to  be  associated  with  him  in  the 
sponsorship  of  this  amendment,  and  his 
reference  to  me  in  his  opening  statement. 

I  agree  fully  that  this  is  the  product  of 
many  minds,  and  represents  a  broad  con- 
census as  to  the  best  approach  to  make 
this  year  to  the  problem.  I  believe  it  will 
succeed.  I  certainly  think  it  should  suc- 
ceed, because  the  advice  that  has  come  to 
us  from  the  most  knowledgeable  scientists 
in  this  field  makes  it  very  clear  that  to  do 
more  than  this  amendment  would  do  in 


the  field  of  an  anti-ballistic-missile  sys- 
tem at  tliis  time  would  be  wasteful  of 
money,  energj',  and  resources,  and  should 
not  be  done. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
for  taking  the  leadership  here,  as  he  has 
so  many  times  in  matters  that  to  him 
are  personally  distasteful  because  they 
represent  opposition  to  an  administra- 
tion which  is  in  the  charge  of  his  party 
and  mine.  He  has  never  failed  and  has 
never  hesitated  to  do  distasteful  things 
when  he  felt  they  ought  to  be  done,  and 
the  leadership  he  is  providing  at  this  time 
is  just  another  example  of  his  tremendous 
service  to  the  country  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan ( Mr.  Hart  )  is  away  today  in  Mich- 
igan, where  an  election  is  taking  place. 
Otherwise  he  would  have  presented  the 
amendment.  He  will  speak  on  it  as  we 
proceed. 

I  see  that  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Mansfield  i,  who  is  a  sponsor  of  this 
amendment,  is  in  the  Chamber.  He  al- 
ways lends  great  strength  to  any  cause 
for  which  he  fights. 

Mr.  MANSPI2LD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  take  this  occsision  to  express  my 
support  for  the  amendment  just  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  COOPER).  He,  together  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Hart>,  ha.s  furnished  signifi- 
cant leadership  in  this  particular  area. 
Others  have  contributed  immensely  as 
well. 

May  I  say  that  I  think  the  amendment 
now  at  the  desk  goes  a  long  way  toward 
meeting  the  administration's  objectives 
in  developing  a  relationship  between  the 
ABM  and  the  SALT  talks  now  imderway 
in  Geneva.  As  I  imderstand  it,  the 
amendment  provides  for  the  full  fund- 
ing of  ph£ise  1  of  the  Safeguard  program 
at  Malmstrom  Air  Force  Base  in  Great 
Palls.  Mont.,  and  Grand  Forks  Air  Force 
Base  in  Grand  Porks,  N.  Dak.  It  provides 
also  additional  research  and  develop- 
ment funds  covering  a  continued  inves- 
tigation into  an  ABM  system  that  would 
be  free  of  the  many  technical  difficul- 
ties already  confronted  In  the  develop- 
ment of  Safeguard.  If  adopted,  this 
amendment  would  not  provide  funds  for 
Whiteman  in  Missouri  and  Warren  in 
Wyoming.  But  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
Hart-Cooper  interests  have  gone  about 
90  percent  of  the  way  in  seeking  an  ac- 
commodation with  the  administration 
and  should  satisfy  every  argument  raised 
that  the  ABM  should  be  continued  at 
this  time  to  help  the  SALT  negotiations 
and  to  put  together  the  components  to 
see  exactly  what  we  have.  As  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  I  intend  to  stand  fully 
behind  this  particular  amendment  as 
the  wisest  possible  alternative  to  what 
the  administration  is  seeking  in  terms  of 
the  Safeguard  program. 

Most  importantly.  I  think  this  amend- 
ment is  one  which  will  achieve  the  great- 
est and  widest  support.  I  believe  it  has 
the  most  validity  and  would  give  us  the 
most  favorable  posture  strategically.  I 
would  hope  that  those  of  us  who  are  in- 
terested in  this  question  of  the  ABM 
would  not  be  diverted  in  other  directions. 


I  would  hope  that  we  could  recognize 
the  always  prevalent  distinction  between 
the  possible  and  the  impossible.  The  best 
is  sometimes  the  worst  enemj'  of  the 
good.  Last  year,  the  Senate  devoted  great 
energies  and  time  to  study  the  full  rami- 
fications of  the  ABM — first  as  a  weapons 
system  and  whether  it  could  perform  its 
stated  mission  if  deployed;  and,  second- 
ly, the  effects  deployment  would  have  on 
the  arms  race. 

Last  year,  the  President  in  advocating 
tiie  deployment  of  the  first  two  sites 
stated  that  any  f utuie  expansion  of  these 
initial  sites  would  be  predicated  upon 
the  international  situation  that  existed 
when  the  time  for  any  future  expansion 
had  arrived  and  the  experience  that  had 
been  gained  from  the  first  two  sites. 

When  the  first  two  sites  were  deployed, 
this  country  and  the  Soviet  Union  had 
not  even  agreed  to  sit  down  and  talk 
about  the  limitation  of  strategic  systems 
including  the  ABM.  Today,  when  the 
consideration  of  the  ABM  expansion  is 
before  us,  not  only  are  we  talking  with 
the  Soviet  Union  at  Vienna  but  we  are 
receiving  most  optimistic  reports  about 
the  progress  of  these  talks.  The  interna- 
tional situation  seems  in  this  context  to 
have  significantly  improved. 

I  don't  know  what  positive  information 
could  have  developed  from  the  assem- 
bly of  the  components  at  the  first  two 
sites  or  elsevvhere :  nothing  has  really 
been  put  together  at  those  sii«s,  and  in 
fact  I  imderstand  as  well  that  the  work  is 
running  several  months  behind. 

The  pending  amendment  would  pro- 
vide close  to  $1  billion  of  new  money  for 
the  initial  two  sites.  It  is  every  additional 
dollar  that  the  administration  requested 
for  these  first  two  sites.  The  amendment 
does  exclude  the  start  of  two  additional 
sites  until  these  first  two  sites  are  fur- 
ther along  so  that  the  Congress  and  the 
Defense  Department  will  be  able  to  study 
just  what  the  experience  of  the  initial 
assembly  has  been. 

Many  of  those  Senators  who  are  con- 
\-inced  that  the  Safeguard  is  technical- 
ly deficient,  that  it  could  not  perform  its 
mission  even  if  built  exactly  to  design 
and  operated  exactly  to  specifications, 
have  expressed  a  willingness  to  embrace 
this  amendment  because  of  the  adminis- 
tration's argument  that  failure  to  per- 
mit the  ABM  to  be  continued  could  ad- 
versely affect  the  SALT  negotiations.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  proceeding  with  this 
ABM  weapons  system  could  well  stimu- 
late the  Soviet  Union  to  maintain  a  com- 
parable bargaining  posture  by  contin- 
uing their  SS-9  production  to  keep  pace, 
the  combined  judgment  of  the  sponsors 
of  this  amendment  is  that  we  should  be 
willing  to  commit  this  additional  $1  bil- 
lion to  provide  our  negotiators  every 
argument  they  feel  they  need.  A  com- 
prehensive SALT  agreement  would  be 
well  worth  every  dollar  to  our  people  and 
the  people  now  born  and  yet  to  be  bom 
throughout  the  world. 

To  reiterate,  under  the  Hart-Cooper 
proposal,  research  and  development  will 
be  carried  on  during  the  course  of  site 
construction  in  Montana  and  North 
Dakota:  and  I  think  it  ought  to  be  said, 
again  and  again  and  again,  that  the 
Safeguard  ABM  system  is  far  from  per- 
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feet:  that  the  radar  component  is  most 
vulnerable  to  attack  and  if  damaged  in 
attack,  the  whole  system  fails.  As  far  as 
the  Spartans  and  Sprints  are  concerned, 
they  still  need  vast  improvement  if  they 
are  to  perform  their  respective  missions, 
and  as  far  as  the  computer  component 
goes,  it  is  far,  far  from  perfect  when 
faced  with  a  program  as  difficult  as  is 
that   needed   for   a   missUe   attack. 

To  show  how  difficult  the  computer 
problem  is.  I  tlunk  I  should  say.  in- 
cidentally and  in  all  good  humor,  that 
some  weeks  ago  I  received  a  letter  signed 
bv  several  Members  of  this  body,  asking 
for  funds  to  elect  a  Republican  senatorial 
candidate.  It  was  the  product  of  a  com- 
puter selection  of  possible  contributors. 
The  reason  I  mention  this  is  that  this 
was  a  simple  computer  problem  to  solve; 
and  if  a  simple  problem  can  generate  a 
computer  mistake  of  that  sort,  asking 
a  Democrat  to  contribute  fimds  to  a 
I^epublican  candidate — in  violation  of 
Federal  law,  I  believe— just  think  of 
how  critical— how  terribly  vital  would  be 
the  computer  function  in  the  far  wider 
and  more  serious  situation  involving  the 
ABM. 

The  fact  is  research  is  not  completed. 
It  is  far  from  finished.  There  are  bugs 
in  the  system.  It  is  imperfect.  It  is  not 
accurate.  These  things  have  to  be  worked 
out.  And  on  the  basis  of  the  Hart-Cooper 
proposal,  work  can  go  forward  on  this 
system,  not  only  during  the  construc- 
tion of  the  ABM  sites  at  Malmstrom  and 
Grand  Forks,  but  also  through  the  use  of 
the  ad-litional  Safeguard  research  and 
deveJopment  funds  outside  of  the  proj- 
ects themselves. 

So  I  would  hope  that  those  of  us  who 
are  interested  in  a  workable  and  feasible 
system  and  those  of  us  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  SALT  talks  as  they  relate 
to  the  ABM.  will  be  aware  of  how  fun- 
damental the  Hart-Cooper  amendment 
is.  I  hope  we  will  not  be  diverted  in  other 
directions  or  in  other  ways.  I  hope  that 
together  we  can  put  our  whole  support 
and  effort  behind  the  Cooper-Hart 
amendment,  which  I  think  accommo- 
dates fully  each  argument  proposed  by 
the  administration.  It  takes  into  consid- 
eration the  significance  of  the  SALT 
talks,  and  it  contemplates  the  construc- 
tion of  a  system  which,  if  needed,  will 
be  workable — a  system  which  the  tax- 
payers can  be  assured  will  return  to 
them  a  comparable  value  for  what  they 
have  expended  in  tax  dollars. 

So  I  commend  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator. I  am  delighted  that  this  is  the 
pending  business,  and  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  give  it  its  most  serious  consideration. 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
must  say  that  his  short  speech  has  pro- 
vided the  best  arguments  for  our  amend- 
ment. I  am  glad  that  he  will  be  associ- 
ated in  this  effort  because,  he  has 
the  knowledge,  good  judgment,  and  trust 
of  the  Senate. 

Approximately  26  Senators  have 
joined  as  cosponsors  of  the  amendment. 
I  note  in  the  Chamber  the  Senator  from 
New  York  <Mr.  JAvrrsi ,  who  has  worked 
in  the  development  of  this  amendment 
every  day  with  good  coimsel.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  (Mr.  M.athi.\s»  is  also 
a  cosponsor. 


I  will  provide  the  list  of  additional 
Senators,  other  than  those  I  have  named. 
Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  shall,  on 
a  separate  occasion,  state  my  views  as  to 
why  I  think  it  is  highly  desirable  to  adopt 
this  amendinent  in  the  interests  of  our 
countr>':  but  I  wish  to  state  at  this  time 
that  the  amendment,  to  my  mind,  com- 
mends itself  very  highly  to  the  Senate. 

I  hope  Senators  wUl  study  this  amend- 
ment precLsely  because  of  the  reason  as- 
sifjned  by  the  administration  for  pushing 
the  ABM  into  new  locations  now— to  wit, 
that  it  will  represent  an  aspect  of  the 
negotiation  with  the  Soviet  Union  re- 
s!-)e«ting  the  limitation  and  control  of 
nuclear  weapoiis. 

We  believe — I  think  it  is  fair  to  say 
that — that  the  amendment  as  it  stands, 
as  submitted  by  Senator  Cooper,  for  him- 
self. Senator  Hart,  and  the  other  spon- 
sors, represents  the  best  contribution 
which  can  be  made  to  the  success  of  the 
SALT  talks:  that  there  is  a  real  philo- 
sophical and  strategic  issue  here  as  be- 
tween us  and  those  who  oppose  the 
amendment. 

I  hope  Senators  will  understand,  there- 
fore, that,  as  is  proper  and  as  is  com- 
patible with  the  consequence  of  this  ef- 
fort, the  issue  is  being  met  which  the 
administration  has  raised— to  wit,  is  this 
or  is  this  not  tl^  most  conducive  to  suc- 
ce.>s  in  tKe  SA^T  talks? 

Our  case=^which  I  think  we  can 
make — is  that  the  amendment  is  more 
conducive  to  the  SALT  talks  than  the  ap- 
proach which  the  administration  would 
take  in  respect  of  broadening  the  extent 
of  deployment  of  the  ABM. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
He  has  made  a  very  effective  and  telling 
point — that  is,  if.  as  argued,  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  ABM  effort  is  essential 
to  the  SALT  talks,  his  efforts  to  have  a 
svstem  which  is  effective  would  be  much 
more  important  in  the  SALT  talks  than 
the  continued  deployment  of  a  system 
which  even  representatives  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  say  will  not  be 
adequate. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  I  Mr.  HOL- 
LiNGS ) .  The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice 
President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  84- 
372,  appoints  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
'Mr.  Smith!  to  the  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  Memorial  Commission  in  lieu 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits),  resigned. 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  NA- 
TIONAL PARK  SYSTEM 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness be  temporarily  laid  aside  and  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  Calendar  No.  1039,  H.R.  14114.  I  have 
discussed  this  matter  with  the  majority 
leader,  and  it  meets  with  his  approval 
to  call  it  up  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
INTYRE ) .  The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 


The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
14114)  to  improve  the  administration  of 
the  national  park  system  by  the  Secre- 
tarv  of  the  Interior  and  to  clarify  the 
authorities  applicable  to  the  system  and 
for  other  purposes.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ls  there 
objection  to  the  present  coitsideration  of 

the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  a  detailed  explana- 
tion of  this  bill  which  is  contained  in 
the  report  accompanying  the  Senate  bill. 
S.  2985.  Calendar  No.  1018. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  explana- 
toin  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
.\fTalrs.  to  which  was  referred  the  bill  (S. 
2985)  to  improve  the  administration  of  the 
national  park  svstem  bv  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and  to  clarify  the  authorities  ap- 
plicable to  the  svstem.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses having  considered  the  same,  reports 
favorablv  thereon  with  amendments  and 
recommends  that  the  bill  as  amended  do 
pass. 

The  basic  purpose  of  S.  2985,  which  was 
.submitted  and  recommended  to  Congress  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Is  to  update 
and  clarify  the  law  with  respect  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  various  units  of  the  na- 
tional park  system.  The  system  has  grown 
and  developed  both  in  number  and  variety 
over  the  vears— It  now  consists  of  some  278 
separate  unit&— and  inevitably  certain  of  the 
earlier  laws  are  no  longer  adequate  to  cover 
pre=;ent-day  needs.  Enactment  of  S.  2985 
would  be  of  substantial  help. 

BACKGROUND 

No  longer  does  the  national  park  system 
consist  exclusively  of  natural  and  scientific 
areas.  Rather,  the  concept  has  broadened  to 
include  battlegrounds  and  historic  places, 
as  well  as  areas  primarily  significant  for  their 
outdoor  recreation  potential.  As  the  system 
has  expanded.  Its  value  to  the  public  has  in- 
creased. Places  where  nature  prevails,  or 
where  history  has  been  made,  or  where  some 
phenomena  occurred,  or  where  outdoor  rec- 
reation needs  can  be  satisfied,  cannot  be 
made  bv  man.  They  can  easily  be  altered  or 
destroyed,  but  they  can  also  be  protected 
and  appropriately  administered  so  that  the 
long-term  Interests  of  the  public  can  be 
served.  This  is  the  objective  of  the  national 
park  system  to  conserve  and  protect  for  the 
edification  and  enjoyment  of  the  American 
public— now  and  in  the  future— areas  and 
places  of  national  significance. 

In  the  decades  which  followed  the  estab- 
Usliment  of  our  first  national  park  in  1872. 
the  Congress  enacted  statutes  providing  for 
the  general  administration  of  our  park- 
lands.  Basic  to  this  administrative  authority 
was  the  enactment  of  the  1916  Organic  Act  of 
the  National  Park  Service  (39  Stat.  535)  and 
the  Antiquities  Act  of  1906  (34  Stat.  225). 
Prom  these  statutes  have  emerged  numerous 
acts  authorizing  specific  additions  to  the 
national  park  system  and  various  statutes 
involving  their  administration,  but  there 
has  been  no  updating  of  the  general  statutes 
m  the  17  vears  since  the  approval  of  the  act 
of  Augtist'8,  1953  (67  Stat.  495). 

NEED 

AH  of  the  278  areas  of  the  national  park 
s}-stem  are  interrelated — each  serves  a  differ- 
ent specific  purpose,  but  together  they  serve 
a  common  fvmction.  As  the  system  has  ma- 
tured. It  has  added  new  dimensions  to  the 
concept  developed  during  the  early  years  ol 
the  program;  hence  some  statutes  are  not 
clearly  applicable  to  all  units  of  the  national 
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park  system.  For  example,  the  act  of  1916 
provides  that  the  National  Park  Service  "shall 
promote  and  regulate  the  use  of  the  Federal 
areas  known  as  national  parks,  monuments, 
and  reservations  •  •  *."  but  it  contains  no 
reference  to  more  recent  concepts  like  na- 
tional recreation  areas,  national  seashores, 
or  national  lakeshores. 

Other  laws  which  would  be  affected  by 
S.  2985  Include: 

The  act  of  March  4,  1911  (36  Stat.  1253), 
which  authorizes  easements  to  be  granted 
across  public  lands  and  reservations,  but 
limits  this  authority  to  occasions  when  such 
right-of-way  traverses  "any  national  park 
or  any  other  reservation  " 

The  act  of  June  5,  1920  (41  Stat  917). 
which  allows  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  accept  donations  of  lands  and  Interests  in 
lands  "Within  the  various  national  parks 
and  national  monuments"  or  cash  donations 
"for  the  purposes  of  the  national  park  and 
monument  system,"  but  does  not  extend 
that  authority  to  other  types  of  areas  now 
within  the  system. 

The  acts  of  April  9.  1924  (43  Stat.  90) ,  and 
March  4.  1931  (46  Stat.  1570),  which  author- 
ize the  construction  and  improvement  of 
approach  roads  to  national  park  and  monu- 
ment areas,  but  contain  no  references  to 
other  units. 

The  act  of  June  3,  1948  (62  Stat.  334), 
which  permits  the  Secretary  to  convey  to 
any  State  or  political  subdivision  any  right, 
title,  and  interest  of  the  United  States  to 
any  road  "leading  to  any  national  cemetery, 
national  military  park,  national  historical 
park,  national  battlefield  park,  or  national 
historic  sites  administered  by  the  National 
Park  Service,"  but  by  a  strict  construction 
would  not  extend  that  authority  to  other 
areas. 

The  act  of  August  31.  1954  (68  Stat.  1037), 
which  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  acquire 
lands  only  "within  the  existing  boundaries  of 
any  national  park"  when  funds  are  donated 
subject  to  the  condition  that  they  be 
matched  equally  with  appropriated  funds. 

The  act  of  July  3,  1926  (44  Stat.  900), 
which  permits  the  Secretary  to  afford  emer- 
gency assistance  to  people  "within  the  na- 
tional parks  or  national  monuments,"  but 
nowhere  else. 

The  act  of  March  3,  1905  (33  Stat.  873), 
which  limits  by  implication  the  arrest  au- 
thority of  employees  of  the  National  Park 
Service  to  violations  of  law  in  "the  national 
forests  and  national  parks." 

The  act  of  May  26,  1930  (46  Stat.  381), 
which  relates  to  the  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary to  enter  Into  contracts  for  services  or 
accxjmmodations  within  "national  parks  or 
monuments";  to  provide  emergency  supplies 
to  concessioners  in  "national  parks  and  na- 
tional monuments";  to  accept  travelers 
checks  tendered  for  payment  of  automobile 
license  fees  charged  at  "national  parks";  and 
to  use  appropriated  funds  for  general  ex- 
penses related  to  temporary  care  and  removal 
of  Indigents  from  the  "national  i>arks"  and 
in  the  case  of  death  to  provide  for  their 
burial. 

The  act  of  October  9,  1955  (79  Stat.  696), 
which  establishes  the  policies  concerning 
concessionaires  "in  areas  administered  by  the 
National  Park  Service." 

While  It  was  probably  not  the  intent  of 
the  Congress  in  any  of  the  above  examples 
to  limit  the  application  of  the  law  strictly 
to  the  specified  types  of  areas  of  the  national 
park  system,  the  usual  rules  of  construction 
of  these  statutes  could  result  in  interpreta- 
tions which  would  lead  to  the  administration 
of  the  system  so  that  it  would  toe  almost  de- 
void of  uniformity. 

Needless  to  say,  these  statutes  have  desir- 
able, useful,  and  necessary  provisions  and 
they  should  be  applicable  uniformly  through- 
out the  national  i>ark  system.  The  fact  that 
the  system  is  now  larger  and  more  diversi- 
fied than  It  was  when  these  basic  statutory 


authorities  were  enacted  should  not  operate 
to  minimize  their  tisefulness  as  administra- 
tive tools. 

SECTION -BV -SECTION    ANALYSIS 

Section  1  of  S.  2985  emphasizes  the  com- 
mon purpose  of  all  units  of  the  national  park 
system  and  declares  that  Its  purpnase  is  to 
include  all  such  areas  in  the  system  and  to 
clarify  the  authorities  applicable  to  it.  Ac- 
cordingly, section  2  redefines  the  "national 
park  system"  to  include  all  existing  areas 
administered  by  the  National  Park  Service 
and  all  conceivable  additions  which  might  be 
authorized  in  the  future.  To  the  extent  that 
the  authorizing  legislation  for  a  specific  area 
is  inconsistent  with  the  general  administra- 
tive statutes  made  applicable  to  all  units  of 
the  system,  the  language  of  the  specific  au- 
thorization Is  controlling,  but  otherwise  the 
basic  guidance  afforded  by  the  statutes 
enumerated  above  would  be  uniformly  ap- 
plicable. 

While  sections  1  and  2  enlarge  the  applica- 
tion of  existing  general  statutes  so  that  they 
apply  uniformly  to  the  administration  of  the 
various  types  of  parklands  within  the  na- 
tional park  system,  section  3  augments  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in 
order  to  facilitate  their  administration  It 
sets  forth  that: 

(a)  He  may  provide  transportation.  Inci- 
dental to  official  transportation,  for  em- 
ployees and  their  dependents  who  reside  In 
Isolated  areas  where  commercial  transporta- 
tion is  inadequate.  It  Is  Intended  that  this 
authority  will  be  limited  strictly  to  areas 
where  commercial  transportation  Is  severely 
limited  and  where  such  transfwrtatlon  would 
not  result  in  any  significant  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  committee  was  advised  that 
this  authority  will  be  employed  primarily  at 
isolated  sites  and  that  It  Is  presently  contem- 
plated that  it  will  be  extended  to  Port 
Jefferson  National  Monument,  Isle  Royale 
National  Park,  and  the  Statue  of  Uberty  Na- 
tional Monument. 

(b)  He  may  provide  recreation  facilities 
and  equipment  for  employees  and  their  fam- 
ilies who  reside  at  isolated  locations.  It  is  not 
the  intention  of  the  committee  to  authorize, 
by  this  provision,  any  elaborate  recreation 
facilities,  but  It  does  Intend  to  allow  the 
Secretary  to  provide  simple  facilities  and 
equipment  which  would  normally  be  readily 
available  at  less  isolated  areas.  This  author- 
ity would  Include  such  things  as  games, 
sporting  equipment,  books,  and  other  com- 
monly accepted  recreation  equipment  and 
facilities.  The  committee  recognizes  the  need 
for  this  authority,  but  It  expects  it  to  be 
tised  sparingly  with  a  view  to  providing  only 
for  essential  recreation  needs. 

(c)  He  may  appoint  advisory  committees 
to  permit  greater  citizen  participation  In 
park  policies  and  programs.  It  Is  anticipated 
that  this  authority  will  result  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  advisory  committees  for  each  of 
the  six  regions.  In  addition,  advisory  com- 
mittees may  be  t^jpolnted  for  specific  areas, 
comparable  to  those  created  by  law  for  the 
Cape  Cod  National  Seashore,  Indiana  Dunes 
National  Lakeshore,  and  others.  Members  of 
these  committees  will  serve  without  compen- 
sation, but  they  are  allowed  necessary  travel 
expenses  as  permitted  by  law. 

(d)  He  may  purchase  special  purpose 
equipment  for  the  use  of  employees  in  the 
performance  of  their  official  duties.  Pres- 
ently, the  law  permits  the  use  of  appropri- 
ated funds  for  the  purchase  of  waterproof 
footwear,  but  there  are  many  other  types 
of  specialized  equipment  which  are  needed 
but  caimot  be  purchased  with  appropriated 
funds,  for  example,  safety  glasses,  safety 
shoes,  and  other  protective  equipment,  as 
well  as  foul  weather  gear  and  special  equip- 
ment for  work  in  the  field.  This  change  con- 
firms the  Intention  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Secretary  should  have  the  authority  to  pro- 
vide  the  equipment   needed   to   adequately 


perform  the  responsibilities  assigned  to  the 
employees  of  the  National  Park  Service. 

(6)  He  may  contract  for  the  sale  or  lease 
of  services  and  resources  (Including  water) 
available  within  an  area  of  the  national  park 
system  to  public  or  private  parties  which 
provide  public  accommodations  to  persons 
visiting  the  park  area.  If  he  determines  that 
reasonable  sources  are  not  available.  While 
the  legislation  does  not  require  these  ar- 
rangements to  be  reported  to  the  Congress,  it 
would  be  advisable  to  submit  such  proposals 
in  vkTlting.  together  wnth  related  informa- 
tion, to  the  appropriate  committees  for  re- 
view prior  to  entering  into  any  legally  or 
morally  binding  commitments. 

(f)  He  may  have  air-conditioning  units 
Installed  in  Government-owned  passenger 
motor  vehicles  It  is  contemplated  that  the 
principal  use  of  this  authority  will  be  to 
provide  air  conditioning  for  park  police 
automobiles  and  patrol  vehicles  in  areas 
where  woriung  conditions  can  be  substanti- 
ally Improved  by  their  installation.  Compar- 
able authority,  the  committee  was  advised, 
has  been  granted  to  every  police  department 
in  the  Washington  metropolitan  area. 

I  g  I  He  may  sell  any  products  or  services 
produced  at  "Uving  exhibits "  at  fair  market 
value  without  regard  to  the  usual  rules  ap- 
plicable to  the  disposal  of  Federal  property. 
This  provision  would  p)ermit  the  sale  at  fair 
market  value  of  such  items  as  eggs  and  pro- 
duce grown  at  Oxon  Hill  Children's  Farm. 

(hi  Tlie  Secretary  would  be  authorized 
to  provide  transportation  for  children  to 
units  of  the  national  park  system  from  near- 
by communities,  LASt  year,  such  a  program 
for  the  Washington,  DC,  area  proved  highly 
successful  in  getting  children  out  of  the 
ghetto  and  into  the  outdoors  in  their  coun- 
try's national  park  units.  It  met  with  wide- 
spread acceptance  and  approval. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  amends  the  act  au- 
thorizing the  U.S.  Park  Police  to  make  ar- 
rests within  Federal  reservations  in  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area.  Present  law 
extends  this  authority  only  to  areas  over 
which  the  United  States  has  or  acquires  "ex- 
clusive or  concurrent  criminal  Jurisdiction," 
but  this  requirement  is  unnecessary  since 
the  arrest  authority  is  for  Federal  crimes  on 
Federal  property.  It  also  updates  the  de- 
finition of  "the  environs  of  the  District  of 
Columbia'  to  Include  areas  administered  by 
the  National  Park  Service  which  are  located 
In  Charles  County.  Md..  and  Prince  William 
and  Stafford  Counties,  Va.  At  the  present 
time,  although  the  arec^  involved  are  ad- 
ministered as  a  part  of  the  National  Capital 
region,  they  are  technically  excluded  from 
the  area  covered  by  the  statute. 

COST 

S.  2985,  as  recommended,  does  not  specif- 
ically authorize  the  appropriation  of  any 
funds,  but  it  does  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  engage  in  certain  specified 
activities.  Some  of  these — the  authority  to 
pay  travel  expenses  for  the  advisory  commit- 
tees, the  authority  to  purchase  field  and 
special  purpose  equipment,  and  the  author- 
ity to  purchase  and  install  air  conditioning 
for  a  limited  number  of  Park  Service  ve- 
hicles— will  result  in  the  expenditure  of 
funds  If  appropriated.  These  funds  wiU  be 
included  in  the  requests  for  amnual  appro- 
priation along  with  other  requests  made  for 
the  general  operating  budget  of  the  Nation- 
al Park  Service.  Naturally,  the  amounts  in- 
volved will  vary  from  year  to  year. 

In  Implementing  the  provisions  of  this 
legislation,  the  National  Park  Service  should 
be  alert  to  keep  the  appropriate  committees 
advised  of  its  activities. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  Calendar 
No.  1018.  S.  2985,  which  Ls  the  blU  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  Interior  Commit- 
tee, is  basically  the  same  bill  as  the  bill 
which  is  now  the  pending  business,  with 
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two  or  three  exceptioii5.  one  of  which 
I  think  should  be  commcnttKi  upon. 

This  is  the  section  of  the  bill  that 
provides  that  the  Secretar>'  may  furnish 
transportation  to  those  in  the  city  a.cas 
to  convey  Uicm  to  the  parks  and  na- 
tional recreation  areas  of  our  country. 
Tne  House  committee  felt  that  this  was 
an  undue  enlargement  of  the  normal 
{w.vers  of  the  Director  of  the  National 
Park  Service  as  such.  Accordingly,  it 
deleted  this  section  from  the  adniin- 
t=;trat.on  bill,  i'nd  it  was  commented  upon 
in  the  colloquy  en  the  floor  of  the  House 
at  the  tune  tlie  uill  v.as  discussed  and 
passed.  This  particular  provision  was  not 
put  in  the  bill. 

I  have  .>ince  talked  with  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Interior  Committee,  the 
dist'nsuished  Representative  from  Col- 
orado, Wayne  Aspinall.  and  he  feels 
that  this  is  an  area  that  should  have 
some  further  consideration.  He  has  no 
objection— so  he  suted  to  me— to  this 
provision  being  continued  for  1  year.  Leg- 
islative language  approved  by  the  House 
and  by  the  Senate  to  continue  this  for  a 
period  of  1  year  has  already  been  writ- 
ten into  the  Interior  appropriations  bill 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  does  not 
jeopardi/e  this  program  for  fiscal  year 
1971  and  with  $50,000  prc.lded  for  this 
purpose,  I  think  it  is  perfectly  agreeable 
to  take  affirmative  action  at  this  time. 

I  have  talked  with  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  CommUtee  on  Interior  and 
Ipsular  .Affairs,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington '  Mr  Jackson  '  and  he  is  in  agree- 
ment with  this  procedure. 

So  I  ask  that  the  Senate  accept  the 
House  version  and  that  the  House  bill  be 

passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  propo.~~ed.  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  <H.R.  14114  >  wr.s  read  the 
third  t-me.  and  passed. 

Mr  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  wa.s 
pas-sed 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  m.ove  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
a:- reed  to. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mou.=  consent  that  action  on  Calendar 
No.  1018.  S.  298.5.  be  indefinitely  post- 
poned. 

Tne  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  sucgest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ^Mr. 
HoLLiNcs).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

RECESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  We.  t  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair, 
with  the  understanding  that  the  recess 
not  extend  Leyond  2  p.m.  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HoLLiNGS'.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and.  at  1:01 
p.m.  the  Senate  took  a  recess  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  1:19  p.m. 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  tMr.  McIntyre*. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  MILITARY  PROCURE- 
MENT AND  OTHER  PURPOSES 

The  Senate  res'.:med  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iHR  17123'  to  authorize  ap- 
propnations  during  the  fiscal  year  1971 
for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
n.ival  ver-els.  and  tracked  combat  ve- 
hi'lc.^.  ar.d  other  weapons,  and  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the  au- 
thrriz'^d  personnel  strength  of  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  of  each  Reserve  compo- 
nent of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
piorposes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  Hart-Cooper 
amendment. 


PERSONAL  STATEMENT  BY 
SENATOR  FULBRIGHT 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
on  a  point  of  persona!  privilege  on  be- 
half not  only  of  myself  but  also  a  num- 
ber of  my  colleagues. 

It  is  always  unpleasant  to  have  to 
bring  to  tlie  attention  of  the  Senate 
statements  of  this  kind.  But  on  July  28. 
Mr.  Donald  E.  Jolonson,  Administrator 
of  the  Veterans'  Affairs,  spoke  to  the 
National  Convention  of  Disabled  Veter- 
afts  in  Los  Angeles,  and  I  felt  that  It 
shoilld  be  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  asked  some  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  who  are  mentioned 
in  this  speech  to  be  here.  I  had  antici- 
pated speaking  at  1.30  p.m.  I  believe  I 
will  make  a  point  of  no  quorum  at  this 
point  just  to  notify  them. 
Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 

of  a  quorum.  

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  tlie  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
stated,  on  July  28.  Mr.  Donald  E.  John- 
son, Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs, 
spoke  to  the  national  convention  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  in  Los 
Angeles. 

In  commenting  on  significant  develop- 
ments in  the  field  of  veterans'  affairs, 
Mr.  Johnson  somehow  overlooked  the 
additional  $100  million  recently  appro- 
priated by  the  Senate  for  VA  hospitals 
in  1971. 1  supported  that,  of  course,  along 
with  all  the  Senators,  and  one  would 
have  thought  that  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  would  have  taken  note 
of  that  in  a  speech  to  the  Disabled  Amer- 
ican Veterans  who.  above  all  others,  are 


interested  in  the  improvement  of  vet- 
eran.-,' hospitals. 

I  could,  perhaps,  imderotand  this  over- 
.sight  on  the  pait  of  Mr.  Johnson  if  he 
had  not  had  the  Senate  very  much  on 
his  mind  at  the  t.nie  ol'  his  speech.  How- 
ever, mslead  of  praic^e  for  the  Senate's 
action  in  increasing  the  apprcpiiationi> 
lor  veieian.-;'  hospital— an  action  which 
was  urged  by  the  veterans  organiza- 
tions— the  first  part  of  his  report  on  the 
Veterans'  Administration  contains  an 
all-out  attack  on  those  Senators  whose 
views  on  tlie  war  in  Vietnam  and  foreign 
policy  are  not  in  accord  with  his  own. 

Altogether  Mr.  Johnson  refers  to  a 
good  portion  of  the  Senate,  specifically 
naming,  in  addition  to  me,  Senators  Hat- 
FiFLP,  GooDFLL,  McGovEBN,  Mt^sKiE.  and 
PnoxMiKE.  He  also  mentions  "others  of 
that  ilk,"  referring  perhaps  to  the  58 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  voted  for  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment,  and  in  an- 
other instance  cites  -Senator  Hatfield, 
Senator  McGovehk.  and  22  of  their  co- 
horts .  .  ." 

:.tr.  Johnson,  no  doubt  iixspired  to 
some  degree  by  the  example  of  the  Vice 
President,  refers  to  Senators  as  "apos- 
tles of  retreat  and  defeat"  and  "sales- 
m.en  of  surrender." 

According  to  Mr.  Johnson,  these  Sen- 
ators : 

Seek  at  every  opportunity  to  under- 
mine the  President's  efforts. 

Seek  a  total  withdrawal  from  our 
worldwide  commitments. 

Seek  to  prevent  any  action  that  would 
even  let  the  United  States  maintain  a 
parity — with  expanding  imperialistic 
communism. 

Further,  according  to  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs,  we  are  "fight- 
ing actively  in  favor  of  surrender  to  the 
forces  of  commimism  and  totalitarian- 
ism, not  only  in  Vietnam  but  also  almost 
everywhere  else  in  the  world." 

Mr.  Johnson  says: 

We  are  losing  the  arms  race  and  the  mari- 
time race,  because  of  Senators  like  these. 

And,  like  the  Vice  President  and  Cap- 
tain Hanks,  the  Navy's  prizewinning  es- 
sayist referred  to  in  a  statement  by  Sen- 
ator Church  Jime  24.  Mr.  Johnson  is 
concerned  about  "vigilance  against  those 
who  would  destroy  freedom  from  within, 
as  well  as  from  without."  From  his  state- 
ment he  leaves  no  doubt  that  he  refers 
to  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  who,  in 
his  words  are  "working  diligently  to 
make  the  United  States  incapable  of  de- 
fending its  allies  or  itself." 

Mr.  President,  these  are  extremely  se- 
rious charges  against  Members  of  this 
body,  members  of  both  parties,  elected 
from  a  variety  of  States  across  the  Na- 
tion. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  was  es- 
tablished to  administer  laws  benefiting 
this  Nation's  veterans.  Apparently  the 
Administrator  is  more  concerned  with 
using  the  VA  to  beat  the  drum  for  an 
unwise  and  unpopular  war.  to  promote 
more  and  more  armaments  of  dubious 
value  and  need,  and  as  a  forum  for  at- 
tacking elected  representatives  of  the 
people  in  a  crude,  vicious,  and  totally  un- 
justified manner. 

It  is  interesting  to  contrsist  the  rant- 
ings  of  this  head  of  an  important  bureau 
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with  some  of  the  correspondence  I  have 
received  this  week  from  men  In  Vietnam. 
I  thmk  the  first-hand  story  they  tell  is 
far  more  significant  and  truthful  than 
the  pejorative  propaganda  and  distor- 
tion of  this  speech. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  the  letters  I  re- 
fer to  are  representative  of  the  news  of 
all  our  men  in  Vietnam.  They  are,  how- 
ever, typical  of  a  very  large  number  of 
letters  I  have  received  in  recent  months. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Johnson's  speech  be  made  a  part  of  the 
Record  at  tlie  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.' 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Also,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  two  of  the  letters  that 
I  have  indi'-ated  as  being  representative 
of  a  large  number  of  letters  that  I  have 
received  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordereo. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  deleted  the  names  of  the  writers, 
although  the  originals  are  on  file  in  my 
office  for  anyone  who  has  reason  to  see 
them. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  sev- 
eral letters  I  have  received  from  repre- 
sentatives of  veterans  groups  and  a  news- 
paper article  concerning  the  additional 
appropriations  for  veterans  hospitals  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  in 
order  to  emphasize  the  point  I  am  mak- 
ing and  to  save  my  colleagues'  time  in 
going  through  the  entire  speech,  I  wish 
to  read  a  few  excerpts  from  the  speech. 
I  hold  in  my  hand  a  copy  of  the  speech 
delivered  at  the  National  Convention  of 
Disabled  American  Veterans  on  July  28 
in  Los  Angeles.  It  states : 

While  President  Nixon  continues  to  seek 
to  unwind  the  war  iu  Vietnam  In  ways  that 
will  Insure  that  43.000  American  soldiers  have 
not  died  In  vain,  there  are  those  In  both 
parties,  who  for  reasons  known  only  to  them- 
selves, seek  at  every  opportunity  to  under- 
mine the  President's  efforts. 

In  fact,  these  so-called  Doves  have  reached 
the  point  now  where  it  is  not  enough  merely 
for  them  to  seek  retreat  and  surrender  In 
Vietnam.  Now,  they  also  seek  a  total  with- 
drawal from  our  world-wide  commitments — 
withdrawal  that  amounts  to  a  return  to  the 
isolationism  of  the  1930s — and  a  cutback  la 
our  defense.^,  both  nuclear  and  non-nuclear. 
which  amounts  to  a  retreat  from  reality. 

Both  steps  are  designed  to  Insure,  regard- 
less of  the  consequences  to  the  freedom  and 
Independence  of  America's  allies,  that  we  will 
become  a  second-ra;e  world  power  in  the 
decade  of  the  70s. 

I  have  no  basis  on  which  to  challenge  the 
motives  of  these  people— 

This  very  generous  man  says: 

The  Hatflelds,  the  GoodeUs,  the  McGov- 
ems,  the  Pulbrlghts  and  others  of  that  Ilk — 
but  I  do  challenge  their  reasoning. 

S(xneone  once  said  that  eternal  vigilance 
Is  the  price  of  liberty,  vigilance  against  those 
who  would  destroy  freedom  from  within,  as 
well  as  from  without. 

A  willingness  to  buy  and  pay  for  pre- 
eminence In  the  field  of  national  defense  Is 


also  the  price  of  liberty  when  we  speak  of 
the  threat  from  without. 

Yet  there  are  those  today — the  Hatflelds, 
the  Goodells  the  McGoverns.  the  Muskies, 
the  Fulbrlghts  and  others — who  are  not  will- 
ing to  pay  that  price.  In  fact,  they  fight 
actively  against  It  In  fact,  they  fight  ac- 
tively in  favor  of  surrender  to  the  forces  of 
Comiiiunism  and  toralltarlanlsm.  not  only 
in  Vietnam  but  lUso  almost  everywhere  else 
in  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  this  is 
one  of  the  most  extreme,  distorted  and 
ridiculous  statements  I  have  ever  seen 
from  any  public  official,  that  is,  from  any 
man  holding  a  position  of  importance. 

Mr.  McGO'VERN.  Mr.  President  I  won- 
der if  the  Senator  would  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  certainly  do  yield. 

M:.  Mc GOVERN.  First  of  all.  I  want  to 
commend  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  for 
calling  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate.  I  personally  regard  Mr. 
Johnson's  speech  as  contemptuous  of 
the  U.S.  Senate.  I  do  not  know  how  any 
high  official  of  the  U.S.  Government  who 
could  make  an  irresponsible  speech  of 
that  kind  would  really  think  that  from 
here-on-out,  if  he  continues  in  that  vein, 
he  could  administer  an  important  Gov- 
ernment program  that  depends  on  some 
measure  of  cooperation  and  goodwill  be- 
tween the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Members  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  or  Members  of  the  Congress. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  any  Sen- 
ator is  going  to  punish  a  Government 
official  because  he  does  not  like  his  views, 
but  it  seems  to  me  there  must  be  some 
degree  of  good  faith  and  mutual  respect 
existing  on  the  part  of  officials  in  the 
executive  branch  and  those  of  us  who 
are  passing  on  important  proposals  here 
in  the  Congress. 

When  Mr.  Johnson  makes  the  state- 
ment that  he  does,  that  none  of  us  are 
cosponsors  of  the  so-called  amendment 
to  end  the  war — that  now  includes  some 
25  Senators — are  not  willing  to  pay  the 
the  price  of  liberty.  I  am  wondering  if  he 
is  aware  of  the  fact  that  numbered  among 
those  25  Senators  are  17  combat  veterans, 
many  of  whom  had  been  under  heavy 
enemy  fire  in  previous  wars,  including 
the  disting'iished  Senator  from  Hawaii 
( Mr.  Inouye  > .  who  lost  an  arm  as  a 
combat  soldier  in  World  War  II.  and  who 
is  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, and  who  is  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment  to  which  Mr.  Johnson  ob- 
jects. 

But  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
FuiBRiGHT ' .  who  has  been  here  for  many, 
many  \ears  laboring  to  defend  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  and  to  try 
to  bring  about  a  more  rational  order  of 
our  foreign  policy,  would  imderstand- 
ably  take  special  exception  to  the  way  he 
is  singled  out  in  this  speech.  I  just  want 
to  commend  him  for  what  he  says  here 
today. 

VA     ADMINISTRATOR     JOHNSON     SLANDERS 
r.S.    SBNATORS 

Mr.  President,  a  few  days  ago  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs,  Mr. 
Donald  E.  Johnson,  delivered  an  inflam- 
matory attack  on  Members  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  who  have  supported  legislation  to 
end  the  sacrifice  of  American  life  and 
treasure  in  Vietnam. 


His  remarks  were  long  on  labels.  He 
referred  to  Senators  as  "salesmen  of 
surrender."  as  "apostles  of  retreat  and 
defeat."  as  individuals  'who  fight  ac- 
tively in  favor  of  surrender  to  the  forces 
of  communism  and  totalitarianism,  not 
only  in  Vietnam  but  almost  everywhere 
else  in  the  world,"  as  "unilateral  disarm- 
ers,  defeatists,  and  neo  Neville  Chamber- 
lains." 

Such  charges  cannot  be  left  unan- 
swered. They  are  contemptuous  of  the 
Senate  itself.  They  give  cause  to  wonder 
about  the  temperance  and  the  maturity 
of  their  auiaor,  a  man  who  administers 
programs  about  which  all  of  us  are 
deeply  conc-;'nied. 

Words  wluch  impugn  the  patriotism 
of  Members  of  the  Senate  are  serious 
enough.  But  it  is  saddening  as  well  to 
nott  that  aga:n  an  office  o:"  the  executive 
brancii  has  served  as  a  public  platform 
for  unfounded  personal  criticisms  of 
members  of  another  body'  of  govern- 
ment. Ths  can  only  erod?  the  coopera- 
tion and  communication  which  nius:  e:c- 
iot  on  the  policymaliing  levels,  umler- 
mining  the  efforts  of  those  in  both 
branches  who  are  sincerely  committed  to 
the  pursuit  of  peace  in  both  Southeast 
Asia  and  the  United  States.  This  kind  of 
divisivencss  leaves  one  wondering  what 
has  happened  to  the  administration's 
fading  inaugural  slogan,  "bring  us  to- 
gether." 

I  took  the  liberty  of  writing  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Johnson,  in  which  I  set  forth  my 
own  views  on  his  speech  and  the  damage 
that  I  thought  it  would  do  to  our  national 
interests,  and  I  ask  imanimous  con.sent 
that,  following  the  remarks  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkamsas.  the  text  of  my  letter 
to  Mr.  Johnson  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 
I  am  perfectly  willing  to  read  it  if  Sena- 
tors would  prefer,  but  to  save  the  time  of 
the  Senate,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  letter  be  so  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  4.) 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. I  think  it  is  especially  interesting 
that  this  speech  was  made  by  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  VA  only  a  short  time  after 
the  Senate,  on  motion.  I  believe,  of  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cran- 
ston i .  had  approved  an  increase  of  $100 
million  in  funds  available  for  veterans' 
hospitals.  He  does  not  mention  that  in 
his  speech. 

The  other  point  is  that  he  made  this 
speech  to  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans. If  there  is  any  group  of  men,  in  my 
judgment,  who  are  not  enthralled  about 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  it  is  those  who  have 
actually  lost  limbs  and  been  disabled  in 
combat.  It  is  one  thing  to  serve  in  a  non- 
commissioned officers  club,  servicing  the 
slot  machines,  and  another  tiling  to  serve 
on  the  frontline  and  have  your  arms  or 
legs  blown  off. 

To  be  speaking  to  disabled  veterans  in 
this  vein,  glorifying  our  efforts  in  Viet- 
nam, seems  to  me  to  be  especially  inap- 
propriate, and  evidences  a  man  with  no 
sensitivity  whatever,  either  to  his  audi- 
ence, to  the  issues  involved,  or  to  the  way 
the  Senate  has  recently  acted  with  re- 
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gard    to    the    Veterans'    Administration 

itself. 

I  do  not  recall  ever  seeing  a  statement 
of  this  character  made  by  an  official  of 
some  importance,  as  he  is.  and  so  much 
in  contrast  to  statements  of  his  predeces- 
sors Mr.  Driver,  whom  we  all  know— I  do 
not  know  whether  he  had  a  party  affilia- 
tion or  not  but  I  do  not  recall  any  serious 
criticism  of  his  administration.  He  cer- 
tainly- never  engaged  in  this  type  of  con- 
duct, nor  did  his  predecessors.  They 
never  eneaced  in  this  kind  of  condemna- 
tion of  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
people.  It  is.  as  far  as  I  know,  imprece- 
dented  for  a  person  in  this  kind  of  an 
appointive  position  certainly  not  con- 
sidered primarily  a  partisan  position,  but 
one  that  has  generally  been  regarded,  if 
any  is  in  our  Government,  as  nopartisan. 
to  engage  in  this  kind  of  vitriolic,  vitu- 
perative attack  upon  Senators,  not  only 
individually  but  collectively. 

Mr.  McGMDVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
tlie  Senator  yield  again? 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McGOVEFlN.  I  am  glad  that  the 
Senator  made  the  point  he  did  about  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans,  to  whom 
Mr.  Joluison  directed  his  remarks,  be- 
cause I  get  many  letteis.  as  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  does— he  has  re- 
ferred to  some  of  tho.'^e  he  is  going  to  put 
in  the  Record — coming  from  disabled 
veterans  of  the  Vietnam  conflict,  who 
write  on  the  basis  of  their  experience— of 
coui-se.  veterans  are  divided  on  this  issue, 

just  as  the  rest  of  us  are 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Surely  they  are. 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  But  many  of  them 
have  written  to  me  that  they  do  not  see 
anything  that  justifies  the  continued 
sacrifice  of  American  life  and  limb  in 
Vietnam,  that  the  quicker  we  can  disen- 
gage from  that  conflict,  the  better,  that  it 
was  a  mistake  to  go  there  in  the  first 
place,  they  are  impatient  with  the  pace 
of  withdrawal,  and  that  they  are  im- 
pressed with  what  they  believe  to  be  the 
repressive  character  of  the  government  in 
Saigon  and  its  corruption.  So  I  think  it  is 
particularly  in  bad  taste  that  Mr.  John- 
son, as  the  head  of  our  veterans  program, 
chose  to  make  this  speech  attacking  the 
mtegrily  and  the  commitment  of  Sena- 
tors before  a  group  of  Disabled  American 
Veterans. 

One  thing  that  has  always  puzzled  me 
is  why.  from  the  ver>-  beginning  of  this 
debate,  from  time  to  time  there  have 
been  people  who  have  talked  about  how- 
courageous  it  was  to  make  such  and  such 
a  type  of  speech  in  support  of  the  war 
effort.  I  notice  Mr.  Johnson  here  refers  to 
those  of  us  who  have  taken  a  different 
view  toward  the  war  as  "cowardly." 

I  have  never  thought  that  one  tested 
either  cowardice  or  courage  by  what  one 
said  on  a  public  platform.  It  does  not 
really  take  very  much  courage  to  get  up 
and  beat  your  breast  and  talk  about  how 
we  are  going  to  stand  firm  in  Vietnam.  It 
is  the  soldiers  who  are  out  there  on  the 
front  lines  who  are  really  being  asked  to 
test  their  courage.  But  to  talk  about  being 
courageous  just  because  you  are  cheering 
from  the  sidelines,  urging  young  men  on 
to  their  deaths  in  a  war  that  many  of  us 
think  is  a  great  mistake — I  do  not  regard 
that  as  a  test  of  courage,  and  certainly 
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1  object  very  strenuously  to  the  label  of 
•cowardly  "  to  those  of  us  who  feel,  in  all 
good  conscience,  that  it  is  in  our  na- 
tional inierest  to  bring  this  war  to  an  end. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  What  the  Senator 
savs  is  quite  right.  I  shall  read  one  para- 
graph from  one  of  the  letters  I  am  in- 
serting here,  from  a  soldier.  It  says: 

Myself  and  many,  many  OI's  I  work  with 
are  very  much  opposed  to  the  continuation 
oi  this  war.  As  a  combat  engineer  squad 
leader,  I  have  worked  verj-  closely  with  the 
Uil.intry  on  countless  occasions.  It  Is  my 
opinion  that  opposition  to  the  war  runs 
deepest  In  these  overworked,  maltreated, 
deeply  respected  Individuals. 

He  is  talking  about  men  in  the  infan- 
try as  compared  with  those  sitting  in 
offices. 

He  continues: 

I  simply  want  you  to  have  this  letter  and 
others  like  It  to  temper  the  glowing  words 
so  many  Congressmen  have  for  the  dedica- 
tion to  victory  of  our  GI's.  It  Is  your  words, 
not  those  of  blind  ilagwavers,  which  keep  up 
the  morale  of  so  many  over  here. 

In  one  of  the  other  letters,  the  writer 
says: 

Not  knowing  how  to  live  in  a  city,  the 
Vietnamese  learned  to  follow  the  example 
supplied  to  them  by  American  G.I.s.  America 
has  made  available  to  them  a  life  style  as 
American  as  Betsy  Ross  and  as  deplorable 
as  Watts  or  Harlem. 

America's  vices  are  allowed  virtually  free 
reign  here.  Materialism  is  rampant.  A  quiet 
agricultural  nation  has  been  turned  into  a 
nation  of  thieves,  dope  addicts,  prostitutes, 
alcoholics,  and  black  marketeers. 

Then  he  goes  on  about  the  conditions 
that  have  arisen  as  a  consequence  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam. 

Those  men.  who  are  at  the  grassroots 
level,  see  what  the  war  is  really  doing,  not 
only  to  themselves  and  their  comrades  in 
arms,  but  also  to  the  Vietnamese.  They 
have  quite  a  different  outlook  tlian  Mr. 
Johnson. 

I  want  to  read  just  two  or  three  other 
statements  from  Mr.  John.son's  speech. 
He  says: 

We  have  seen  those  apostles  of  retreat  and 
defeat  grow  bolder  In  recent  months. 

And  now  we  have  reached  the  point  where 
some  members  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate have  actually  purchased  television  time 
and  newspaper  space  to  lobby  for  surrender 
and  against  those  In  the  Congress  who  still 
believe  that  a  peace  without  honor  and 
Justice  is  no  peace  at  all. 

Now  It  Is  no  longer  enough  to  debate  the 
merits  of  this  great  Issue  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  Now  the  Hatfields  and  the  McGov- 
erns  and  22  of  their  fellow  Doves  have  become 
salesmen  of  surrender,  selling  the  "sell-out" 
like  some  sell  used  cars  or  potato  chips. 

That  is  very-  colorful  language.  I  would 
say  Mr.  Johnson  is  trj^ing  to  outdo  the 
Vice  President. 

He  continues: 

Senator  Hatfield.  Senator  McGovern.  and 
22  of  their  cohorts  would  nullify  what  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Americans  have  fought 
for.  In  the  name  of  peace  they  would  betray 
the  pe&ce. 

In  the  name  of  peace  they  would  have 
America  go  back  on  her  word,  her  honor  and 
her  commitments. 

Let  me  ask  you  this  question:  how  many 
nations  that  now  depend  on  the  United 
States  could  ever  depend  on  us  again  if  we 
quit  In  Vietnam  and  turn  our  Allies  over 
to  our  enemies? 

Let  me  ask  you  what  thU  cowardly  action 


would  say  to  the  rest  of  Asia,  to  Eiuope.  to 
South  America,  to  Israel? 

Mr.    President,    tiiose    are    excerpts 
which  simply  illustrate  what  is  not  only 
an    outrageous    indictment    of    maiiy 
Members  of  the  Senate,  but  a  speech  in 
very  bad  taste.  It  is  remarkable  to  me 
that  such  a  man  should  be  given  the 
responsibility  of  administering  the  great 
Veterans'  Administration,  into  which  we 
have  poured  so  much  treasure  and  to 
which  so  many  thousands  of  our  veter- 
ans look  for  their  sustenance,  especially 
those  who  are  disabled. 
Exhibit  1 
Text  of  Rem.\rks  by  Hon.  Donald  E.  John- 
son, Aa.MiNisra.'MuR  of  Veterans'  Affairs, 
AT  the  Disabled  American   VETER.^NS  Na- 
tional Convention.  Los  Angeles,  C.u-ir.. 
July  28,  1970 

National  Commander  Ray  Neal  .  .  .  dis- 
tinguished officers,  members  and  guests  of 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans: 

First,  may  I  wish  each  of  you  DAV  mem- 
bers, and  your  great  organization,  a  very 
happv  Golden  Anniversary. 

Having  Just  conunemorated — one  week  ago 
today— the  40th  anniversary  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Veterans  Administration  on  July 
2ls:.  1930.  I  can  appreciate  more  than  ever 
your  genuine,  Justifiable  pride  In  the  DAVs 
half-century  of  service  to  America,  and  to 
America's  veterans,  especially  those  disabled 
in  the  service  of  our  nation. 

It  is  because  of  your  half-century  ol 
dedicated  service  to  America,  and  the  fact 
that  each  of  the  members  of  this  great 
organization  has  suffered  dlsablUty  during 
time  of  war.  that  I  would  like  at  the  outset 
to  discuss  with  you  briefly  the  war  In 
Vietnam. 

While  President  Nixon  continues  to  seek  to 
unwind  the  war  in  Vietnam  in  ways  that  will 
instire  that  43,000  American  soldiers  have 
not  died  in  vain,  there  are  those  in  both 
parties,  who  for  reasons  known  only  to  them- 
selves, seek  at  every  opportunity  to  under- 
mine the  President's  efforts. 

In  fact,  these  so-called  Doves  have  reached 
the  point  now  where  It  is  not  enough  merely 
for  them  to  seek  retreat  and  surrender  in 
Vietnam. 

Now.  they  also  seek  a  total  withdrawal 
from  our  world-wide  commitments — with- 
drawal that  amounts  to  a  return  to  the  Isola- 
tionism of  the  1930s— and  a  cutback  In  our 
defenses,  both  nuclear  and  non-nuclear, 
which  amounts  to  a  retreat  from  reality. 

Both  steps  are  designed  to  insure,  regard- 
less of  the  consequences  to  the  freedom  and 
independence  of  America's  allies,  that  we  will 
become  a  second-rate  world  power  in  the 
decade  of  the  70s. 

I  have  no  basis  on  which  to  challenge  the 
motives  of  these  people — the  Hatfields,  the 
Goodells.  the  McGoverns.  the  Pulbrlghts  and 
others  of  that  ilk- but  I  do  challenge  their 
reasoning. 

Someone  once  said  tliat  eternal  vigilance 
is  the  price  of  liberty,  vigilance  against  those 
who  would  destroy  freedom  from  within,  as 
well  as  from  without. 

A  willingness  to  buy  and  pay  for  pre- 
eminence In  the  field  of  national  defense  Is 
also  the  price  of  liberty  when  we  speak  of 
the  threat  from  without. 

Yet  there  are  those  today — the  Hatfields. 
the  Goodells.  the  McGoverns.  the  Muskles. 
the  Fulbrlghts  and  others — who  are  not  ■wil- 
ing to  pay  that  price.  In  fact,  they  fight 
actively  against  It.  In  fact,  they  flght 
actively  In  favor  of  surrender  to  the  forces  of 
Communism  and  totalitarianism,  not  only  In 
Vietnam  but  also  almost  everywhere  else  In 
the  world. 

They  do  this  In  the  name  of  wonderful 
peace.' But  they  have  forgotten  that  peace  Is 
wonderful  only  If  you  combine  It  with  free- 
dom. 
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And  they  do  this  also  in  the  name  of  re- 
ordering priorities,  of  taking  money  from 
defense  to  rebuild  cities,  end  pollution  and 
do  all  those  other  good  things  we  want  to  see 
done.  But  they  fall  to  realize  that  a  nation 
without  pollution,  without  poverty  auid  with- 
out problems  Is  also  without  hope  If  It  can- 
not defend  Itself  from  enemies  without.  They 
fall  to  realize  that  we  can  never  solve  our 
Internal  problems  U  w<e  cannot  cope  with 
our  external  problems. 

We  have  seen  those  apostles  of  retreat  and 
defeat  grow  bolder  in  recent  months. 

And  now  we  have  reached  the  point  where 
some  members  of  the  United  States  Senate 
have  actually  purchased  television  time  and 
newspai>er  spxace  to  lobby  for  surrender  and 
against  those  in  the  Congress  who  still  be- 
lieve that  a  peace  without  honor  and  Jus- 
tice is  no  peace  at  all. 

Now,  is  It  no  longer  enough  to  debate 
the  merits  of  this  great  issue  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  Now  the  Hatfields  and  the 
McGoverns  and  22  of  their  fellow  Doves  have 
become  salesmen  of  surrender,  selling  the 
"sell-out"  like  some  sell  used  cars  or  potato 
chips. 

I  refer  to  the  TV  and  newspaper  campaign 
to  pass  the  Hatfleld-McGovern  amendment, 
which  will  be  debated  In  August  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  ^ 

This  Is  the  amendment  that  would,  first  of 
all.  stop  Americans  from  fighting  In  Viet- 
nam and  secondly,  and  most  Importantly, 
have  them  all  oat  of  Vietnam  by  next  June, 
regardless  of  what  the  situation  Is  there. 

In  other  words.  It's  a  purely  "defeat,  re- 
treat and  surrender"  amendment,  one  that 
offers  no  hope  of  an  honorable  peace  to 
America  and  South  Vietnam  and  one  that 
offers  every  hope  to  the  Communists  of 
eventual  victory. 

It  is  Just  that  simple. 

Senator  Hatfield,  Senator  McGovern.  and 
22  of  their  cohorts  would  nullify  what  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Americans  have  fought 
for.  In  the  name  of  peace  they  would  betray 
the  peace. 

In  the  name  of  peace  they  would  have 
America  go  back  on  her  word,  her  honor 
and  her  commitments. 

Let  me  ask  you  this  question:  how  many 
nations  that  now  depend  on  the  United 
States  could  ever  depend  on  us  again  if  we 
quit  in  Vietnam  and  turn  our  Allies  over 
to  our  enemies.' 

Let  me  ask  you  what  this  cowardly  ac- 
tion would  say  to  the  rest  of  Asia,  to  Europe, 
to  South  America,  to  Israel? 

Let  me  ask  you.  also,  what  it  would  say  to 
Red  China  and  Red  Russia  and  Red  Cuba? 

What  would  It  say  to  those  who  put  their 
faith  in  freedom? 

And  what  would  it  say  to  those  who  seek 
to  extend  the  cruel  hand  of  tyranny? 

I  don't  need  to  give  you  those  answers, 
■you  who  have  fought  for  freedom  and  paid 
a  price  for  this  country's  honor  know  the  an- 
swers. 

But  let  me  warn  you.  win  or  lose.  Hatfield 
and  McGovern  and  their  allies  will  not  stop 
with  merely  seeking  surrender  in  Vietnam 

They  are  already  working  diligently  to 
make  the  United  States  incapable  of  de- 
fending Its  Allies  or  Itself. 

Joined  by  others,  Including  Senator  Prox- 
mlre.  they  seek  to  cut  back — and  back— 
and  back  on  defense  spending  at  a  time 
when  Russia  Is  spending  more — and  more — 
and  more  on  both  offensive  and  defensive 
weapons. 

.A.S  imperialist  Communism  expands  Its 
navies  and  its  merchant  marine,  as  it  builds 
antlballlstlc  missile  systems  and  multiple  re- 
entry warheads,  the  Proxmires  and  the  Hat- 
fields and  the  McGoverns  seek  to  prevent 
any  action  that  would  even  let  the  Unllted 
States  maintain  a  parity. 

We  are  behind  now  in  missiles:  we  will. 
by  the  middle  of  this  decade,  be  behind  In 
submarines,  we  are  losing  the  arms  race  and 


the  maritime  race,  because  of  Senators  like 
these. 

And  we  will  continue  to  lose  so  long  as 
they  are  not  told  that  the  American  p)eople 
are  still  proud — and  still  love  freedom — and 
are  willing  to  pay  the  costs  of  freedom, 
whatever  the  price. 

We  will  lose  Ln  Vietnam  and  Asia  and 
Europe  and  the  Americas.  And  eventually 
we  will  lose  our  own  freedoms  unless  we 
stop  the  unilateral  dlsarmers:  unless  we  stop 
the  defeatists  and  the  neo  Neville  Chamber- 
lains. 

There  are  some  in  America  who  never 
learned  from  Munich,  who  never  learned 
from  Pearl  Harbor,  or  Korea,  who  still  don't 
believe  Meln  Kampf.  and  who  still  think 
that  the  leaders  of  the  Conamunlst  world  are 
nice  people,  even  as  Americans  die  on  their 
orders  and  from  their  weapons. 

I  think  it  is  time  now  that  the  American 
people  put  an  end  to  this  nonsense  In  Wash- 
ington. I  tlilnk  It  IS  time  they  told  the  world 
that  to  Americans  peace  and  freedom  are 
Indivisible.  I  think  it  is  time  that  Americans 
who  believe  in  America  stood  up  strong  and 
straight  so  the  Hatfields  and  the  McGoverns 
and  their  surrender-minded  friends  can 
count  them  and  hear  them. 

For  only  by  showing  them  that  we,  the 
majority,  will  settle  for  no  less  than  a  Just 
peace  and  strong  America,  can  we  counter 
their  maneuver  to  buy  peace  at  any  price.  In- 
cluding the  price  of  freedom. 

In  his  kind  invitation  to  me  to  address 
this  convention  .  .  ,  Commander  Neal  sug- 
gested that  you  would  be  Interested  In  a 
report    on    the   Veterans'    Administration. 

In  making  this  report  ...  I  am  con- 
scious of  other  important  sources  of  infor- 
mation which  obviates  the  need  for  a  detailed 
accoiuitlng  by  me  today. 

I  know  that  you  had  the  good  fortune 
yesterday  to  have  as  the  keynote  speaker  at 
your  convention  .  .  the  distinguished 
Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Veterans 
Affairs  of  the  Senate  Labor  and  PubUc  Wel- 
fare Comrmttee  .  .  .  the  Honorable  Alan 
Cranston. 

And  I  know  that  attending  your  conven- 
tion is  another  very  distinguished  speaker — 
the  man  who  for  so  many  years  has  served 
so  ably  the  veterans  of  America — the  Chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Veterans 
Affairs,  the  Honorable  OUn  E.  Teague. 

You  are  also  fortunate  enough — or  p>er- 
haps  I  should  say  farslghted  enough — to 
have  such  able  officials  in  Washington  as 
John  Keller.  Jack  Felghner.  Chet  Huba,  and 
their  associates  ...  to  keep  you  informed 
of  legislative  and  executive  actions  .  ,  .  pro- 
spective as  well  as  current  ...  In  the  field  of 
veterans  affairs. 

Permit  me  to  highlight  a  few  of  those  de- 
velopments in  the  past  year  which  have 
had — or  will  have — the  greatest  effect  on 
America's  veterans  and  their  families  who 
are  our  mutual  concern. 

It  was  particularly  gratifying  that  Pres- 
ident Nixon,  last  September  authorized  an 
increase  in  VA  employment  of  1,500  per- 
sons— most  of  them  earmarked  for  our  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

If  you  recall,  this  action  came  at  the  time 
the  President  was  reducing  employment  else- 
where In  the  government  by  about  50,000 
jobs 

Then  in  April  of  this  year  the  President 
authorized  the  VA  to  request  J15  million  In 
supplemental  medical  care  appropriations 
for  the  remaining  three  m  n:hs  i.f  fiscal  year 
1970. 

The  F>resldent  In  announcing  this  author- 
ization on  April  2nd — also  Increased  the  al- 
ready record  high  VA  medical  care  budget 
requested  for  fiscal  year  1971  by  an  addi- 
tional $50  million. 

Exactly  one  week  earlier  the  President 
signed  one  of  the  most  important — If  not 
the  most  Important — veteran  benefit  laws  to 
be  enacted  this  year — PL  91  219— which  In- 


creased retroactively  to  February  first  VA 
educational  allowances  by  approximately  35 
p)ercent. 

To  me,  another  of  the  significant  provi- 
sions of  this  1970  amendment  to  the  G  I  Bill 
Is  the  provision  for  an  expanded  "Outreach  " 
program. 

I  say  "significant"  because  I  sincerely  be- 
lieve that  this  provision  constitutes  a  con- 
gressional vote  of  confidence  in  the  value  and 
validity  of  the  on-going  and  growing  "Out- 
reach "  program  initiated  by  VA, 

Also,  I  say  "significant."  because  of  the 
DAVs  Invaluable  participation  In  the  home- 
town segment  of  this  program  and  because  of 
your  strong  support  of  the  VA's  operations  on 
the  other  "Outreach"  fronts  in  Vietnam,  at 
stateside  military  hospitals,  separation 
points.  United  States  Veteran  Assistance  Cen- 
ters, and  through  computer-generated,  per- 
sonalized letters  to  recently  discharged 
veterans. 

I  know  that  you  are  familiar  with  the  re- 
sults of  this  unprecedented,  massive  effort  to 
reach  returning  Vietnam  era  veterans  to  in- 
form them  of  their  benefits  and  to  persuade 
them — especially  the  educationally  disadvan- 
taged— that  for  their  own  welfare,  for  the 
future  welfare  of  their  families,  their  com- 
munities, and  their  country,  they  should  use 
their  education  and  training  benefits  as  well 
as  other  benefits. 

This  effort — especially  in  the  vital  area  of 
education  and  training — Is  paying  off. 

For  example  In  this  fiscal  year  we  exp>ect 
that  1.5  million  veterans,  including  disabled 
veterans,  will  receive  VA  education  and 
training  assistance. 

By  the  end  of  Fiscal  Year  1971 — ^by  next 
June  30th — when  the  Vietnam  G  I.  Bill  will 
be  Just  five  years  and  one  month  old — the 
total  number  of  veterans  and  servicemen  who 
wlU  have  participated  under  this  program 
will  exceed  the  2.390.000  veterans  who  trained 
during  the  entire  13-hl8torv  of  the  Korean 
Conflict  G.  I.  BlU. 

The  priority  interests  of  the  Disabled 
American  Vet«rans  compel  me  to  turn  now 
to  those  Ijenefits  and  services  which  are  of 
special  concern  to  disabled  veterans. 

Nearly  a  year  ago.  on  August  27,  1969  to  be 
precise  the  VA  endorsed  H.R.  370  to  Increase 
the  VA  allowance  for  specially  equipped  au- 
tomobiles for  severely  disabled  veterans  from 
>1.600  to  S2.500. 

As  you  know,  the  House  passed  this  bill 
last  month  on  June  15th,  and  It  is  now  pend- 
ing in  the  Senate. 

The  \'A  grant  for  paraplegic  housing  has 
been  increased  from  $10,000  to  $12,500.  In 
that  same  measure  signed  Into  law  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  on  June  6.  1969.  VA  direct  loans 
were  increased  from  $17,500  to  $21,000.  help- 
ing veterans  enjoy  home  ownership  in  areas 
where  private  mortgage  financing  Is  not 
available. 

Obviously.  PubUc  Law  91-32.  prohibiting 
the  reduction  of  a  veteran's  statutory  dis- 
ability award  which  has  been  continuously 
in  effect  for  20  years,  had  been  some  time  In 
the  legislative  mill  before  I  became  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans  Affairs.  But  I  was  in- 
deed pleased  that  President  Nixon  signed 
this  measure  into  law  on  the  day  I  was 
sworn  into  office.  June  23,  1969. 

Before  concluding  with  some  brief  com- 
ments about  the  VA  hospital  and  medical 
care  program,  permit  me  to  mention  very 
quickly  a  few  other  benefits — Improved  If  not 
new — that  have  become  reality  since  your 
convention  last  year  In  Miami. 

Public  Law  91-96.  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent last  October  7th.  established  a  new 
concept  for  increased  payments  of  depend- 
ency and  Indemnity  Compensation  to  wid- 
ows of  ser\-lcemen  and  veterans  whose  death 
was  serrtce-related. 

Community  nursing  home  care — at  VA  ex- 
pense— and  with  no  limitation  as  to  the 
length  of  time  such  care  may  be  provided.  Is 
now  authorized  for  veterans  whose  hospital- 
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izatlon  w.is  pimnrl'.y  for  a  service-connected 

disability. 

Complete  medical  services  for  a  nonserv- 
Ice-connected  dlsabliuy  is  also  now  avail- 
able on  an  outpatient  care  basis  for  any  war 
veteran  who  has  a  permanent  and  toul 
service-connected  disabiiity. 

My  Armv  outfit  in  World  War  11  oper- 
ated—successfuUv  I  might  add— on  the  prem- 
ise -if  Its  not  necessary,  Us  not  author- 
ized " 

This  past  March  I  determined  that  u 
would  no  longer  be  necessary  for  veterans 
fi5  or  older  to  have  to  disclose  flnanclal  de- 
tails in  order  to  be  admitted  to  a  VA  hos- 
pital ^   ^.         J 

Certainly  this  was  no  earth-shaking  ad- 
ministrative at-tion  on  my  part,  but  I  think 
that  It  does  reflect  a  genuine  desire  on  our 
part  in  the  Veterans  Administration  to  rec- 
ognize the  dlgnltv  and  the  Integrity  of  our 
veter.ins  .  .  .  ^nd  to  deliver  the  benents  and 
services  whi.h  tliey  need  with  the  least  pos- 
sible inconvenience  to  them. 

No  -VA  stocknolders"  report  to  a  DAV  n.i- 
tional  convention  would  be  complete  with- 
out some  facts  concerning  the  VA  hospital 
and  medical  care  program 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  broach  this  subject  be- 
fore thiis  audience  todav,  because  I  know 
of  the  manv  •positives"  of  VA  medicine 
which  can.  and  should,  be  brought  to  your 
attention.  .    ^      ^ 

These  positives  are  often  overlooked  when 
one's  concern  is  focused  on  effecting  im- 
provements to  which  any  program,  Includ- 
ing VA  medicine,  is  susceptible. 

Consider  these  facts  If  you  will  in  evaluat- 
ing the  VA  hospital  and  medical  care  pro- 
cram.  J  ... 
Today.  94  VA  hospitals  are  afBllated  with 
more  than  500  medical,  nursing,  pharmacy, 
and  social  work  schools,  and  graduate  de- 
partments of  psychology. 

VA  medical  education  currently  provides 
training  for  some  32.000  individuals  In  al- 
mos'  all  categories  of  health  services. 
'About  half  of  the  nation's  third  and  fourth 
year  medical  students  get  some  part  of  their 
training  In  VA  hospitals  ...  and  from  the 
2.500  professionals  who  hold  medical  school 
factiUv  apoolntments. 

E.'^ch  of  VA's  166  hospitals  Is  fully  ac- 
credited bv  the  Joint  Commission  on  Hos- 
pital Accreditation  sponsored  by  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association,  the  American  Hos- 
pital Association,  the  American  College  of 
Physicians,  and  the  American  College  of 
Surgeons 

The  Administration's  budpet  of  more  than 
one-and-three-quarter  billion  dollars  for  VA 
medical  care  In  Fiscal  Year  1071  is  the  high- 
est in  the  historv  of  VA  medicine. 

It  is  $210  million  more  than  last  year's 
initial  budget  which  was  then  the  highest 
in  historv. 

It  Is  a  fact  that  this  record-high  VA  med- 
ical care  budget  will  enable  us  to  add  5.700 
medical  emplovees.  and  brtng  our  full-time 
medlca:  emnlovment  to  nearly  138.000.  the 
biggest  work  force  In  the  history  of  the 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

It  is  a  fact  that  In  this  fiscal  vear  nenrlv 
800  000  veterans,  the  greatest  number  in  his- 
torv, will  be  cared  for  in  VA's  166  hospitals. 
It  is  a  fact  that  the  President's  record - 
setting  VA  medical  care  budget  request  for 
this  fiscal  vear  will  enable  VA  to  handle 
more   than    8    million   expected    outpatient 

VlSltS- 

We  will  also  be  able  to  continue  and  ac- 
celerate the  opening  of  coronary  and  Inten- 
sive medical  and  surgical  care  units.  I  might 
point  out  that  nearly  half  of  the  VA's  hos- 
pitals now  have  Intensive  and  coronary  units, 
compared  with  only  64  a  year  ago. 

We  will  Increase  medical  research  by  more 
than  a  million  and  a  half  dollars. 

We  will  obligate  $120  4  million  for  con- 
suuctlon  ...  the  largest  volume  of  hospital 
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construction    placed    under   contract    In   21 

vears. 

^s  a  result  of  the  additional  funds  made 
available  and  requested  for  VA  medical  care 
last  year  and  this  ...  a  total  of  $1,556,000 
in  additional  funds  have  been  allocated  to 
the  VA  spinal  cord  injtiry  program. 

During  the  13  months  I  have  been  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans  Affairs  I  have  re- 
peatedly assured  audiences  such  as  this  that 
no  service-connected  disabled  Vietnam  vet- 
eran will  lack  for  immediate,  quality  medi- 
cal care  In  our  VA  hospitals. 
I  reiterate  this  promise  today. 
More  than  this,  however,  I  can  also  tell 
you  todav  that  severely  disabled,  amputee 
Vietnam  'veterans,  in  addition  to  the  high 
qualltv  medical  treatment  and  care  provided 
all  veterans,  will  receive  the  special  atten- 
tion, the  understanding,  and  the  morale 
building  support  which — despite  their  un- 
common courage — they  may  need. 

Eight  of  our  VA  hospit.als  have  now  been 
designated  to  care  for  military  patients  hav- 
ing multiple  major  amputations,  or  a  major 
ampuUtlon  combined  with  other  serious  dls- 
abilites. 

Another  60  VA  hospitals  will  care  for  pa- 
•lents  who  have  single  amputations  and  no 
other  serious  disabilities.  Each  veteran  will 
have  the  choice  of  the  hospital  nearest  his 
home. 

President  Nixon  has  said  that  "to  those 

who  have  been  Injured  in  the  service  of  the 

United  SUtes,  we  owe  a  special  obligation." 

I  promise  each  and  everyone  of  you  this 

obligation  will  be  met. 

Certainlv  .  .  .  this  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs  .  .  .  and  the  dedicated,  com- 
passionate, skilled  men  and  women  In  the 
Veterans  Administration  with  whom  I  am 
privileged  to  work  .  .  .  will  not  rest  until 
this  obligation  has  been  met. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  be 
with  vou  today.  For  your  unselfish  devotion 
to  the  welfare  of  those  Injured  in  the  -lervlce 
of  our  nation  cannot  help  but  Inspire  and 
sustain  me  ...  as  I  seek  to  serve  those  who 
are  our  mutual  concern. 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 
Wa-'hington.  DC,  July  21.  1970. 

Hon    J.  W    FULBRICHT, 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Fut-BRicHT:  This  Is  to  let 
you  know  that  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
has  noted  with  deep  appreciation  your  re- 
marks on  July  6  in  support  of  the  additional 
$100  million  for  VA  hospitals,  as  provided 
in  the  VA  appropriation  for  1971  (H.R.  17548) . 

The  Senate,  after  hearing  the  evidence, 
has  acted  bv  adding  $100  million  for  VA  medi- 
cal programs,  and  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  is  strongly  urging  the  House  conferees 
to  concur  In  the  Senate  action. 

You  have  the  sincerest  thanks  and  deep 
appreciation  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  for  the  significant  and  vital  role  you 
plaved  In  having  the  Senate  approve  this 
badly  needed  additional  money,  which  will 
help' provide  the  VA  with  the  psrsonnel  and 
services  it  needs  to  extend  the  highest  qual- 
ity medical  care  for  returning  wounded 
Vietnam  veterans  and  disabled  veterans  of 
previous  wars. 

With  kind  personal  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Francis  W.  Stover, 
Director,  National  Legislative  Service. 


ExHiBrr  2 

Dear  Senator  Ftjlbbight:  You  have  been 
outspoken  on  your  view  of  the  effects  of 
the  war  in  Southeast  Asia  on  America.  Let 
me  tell  you  something  abort  the  effects  of 
America  on  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 

First  let  me  state  my  credentials:  I  am 
a  college  graduate  with  a  BS.  in  biology.  I 


am  presentlv  serving  in  administrative  du- 
ties in  the  USAF  near  Saigon.  I  have  been 
here  almost  2  months. 

In  the  time  that  I  have  been  here,  it  has 
become  quite  clear  that  all  the  things  that 
are  wrong  with  America  come  to  a  focus 
over  here.  The  thing  that  has  ruined  this 
country,  perhaps  even  more  so  than  the  war 
Itself,  Is  the  importation  of  scmething  I 
can  onlv  reluctantly  call  Americanism.  Viet- 
nam is  'an  agricultural  country.  The  people, 
as  can  be  expected,  are  rather  backward  In 
some  wavs.  But  I  hasten  to  add  that  we 
could  learn  a  few  things  from  their  art  and 
craftsmanship  Bv*  it  is  no  longer  easy  to 
do  so.  The  pure  Vietnamese  peasant  no 
longer  exists.  The  majority  of  the  people 
have  been  forced  bv  the  war  into  giving  up 
their  farming  to  eke  out  a  livlrg  in  the  city 
as  best  they  can.  Saigon  Is  a  city  designed 
for  a  quarter  million  people.  It  now  houses 
about  2  million.  Under  these  conditions  it  is 
hard  for  anyone  to  manage 

Not  knowing  how  to  live  in  a  city,  the 
Vietnamese  learned  to  follow  the  example 
supplied  to  them  bv  American  GIs  Amer- 
ica has  made  available  to  them  a  life  style 
as  American  as  Betsy  Ross  and  as  deplor- 
able as  Watts  or  Harlem 

America's  vices  are  .flowed  virtually  free 
reign  here.  Materialism  is  ran-.pant.  A  quiet, 
agricultural  nation  has  been  ttirned  into  a 
nation  of  thieves,  dope  addicts,  prostitutes, 
alcoholics,  and  black  marketeers. 

If  many  Vietnamese  seem  to  care  about 
nothing  but  monev.  as  some  GIs  argiie.  it 
is  because  they  have  learned  that  from  Amer- 
icans. If  life  itself  has  lost  much  of  its 
meaning  to  them,  ihey  have  learned  that 
from  us  too.  Except  for  a  few  kind  souls,  to 
the  last  man.  Americans  here  are  down  on 
the  Vietnamese;  criticizing  them  for  flaws 
we  have  created  in  them  and  which  we  have 
ourselves.  Thus  having  degraded  them, 
Americans  use  that  as  an  excuse  for  exploit- 
ing the  Vietnamese  further.  The  G.I.s  play 
them  for  suckers. 

Comment  of  a  shuttle  bus  driver  this 
morning  when  viewing  an  accident  where  a 
Vietnamese  on  a  motorcycle  was  hit  by  a 
jeep:  "The  only  thing  wTong  Is  he's  still 
alive."  It  doesn't  matter  at  all  If  he  was  a 
V.C.  sympathizer  or  not.  He's  Just  a  worth- 
less, thieving  (prol)ably)  gook. 

G.I.s  have  many  ways  of  denying  the  hu- 
manity of  the  Vietnamese  which   Is  some- 
thing "they  want  to  do  because  each  one  of 
them  simplv  cares  abc^ur  himself,  his  Imme- 
diate friends  and  relatives  (in  a  pinch.  Just 
himself  I   and  to  hell  with  everyone  else   It's 
the  American  way.  They  are  frustrated.  They 
wan'  to  go  home  and  take  care  of  their  own: 
Their   own  TVs.   stereos,   hot   cars,   yachts. 
snowm'>biIe.=.  bars  etc.— The  Glorious  Amer- 
ican   Standard    of    Living!     (The    American 
Standard  of  Living  at  one  time,  was  a  good 
thing  to  export   but  it  isn't  the  same  any- 
more. It  is  The  manufac-urerl  result  of  the 
free  exercise  of  greedy,  moral-less  advertisers 
and   the  companies   who  solicit   their  serv- 
ices.)  Putting  as  much  physical  distance  as 
possible  between  himself  and  the  Vietnam- 
ese and  sticking  with  his  cronies,  the  aver- 
aee    G.I.    gathers    about    himself    that    all- 
Amer.can  ^  mark     of     distinction— material 
wealth.  They  buy  radics  and  s'ereo  record 
players  and  tape  recorders  to  listen  to  Amer- 
ican music.  Thev  set  up  their  own  radio  sta- 
tion—to listen  to  American  music.  They  set 
up    an    American    T.V.    station    to    watch 
American  T.V.  All  this  has  the  effect  of  con- 
vincing all  but  the  most  warv  that  he's  but 
a  block  from  home.  The  fact  that  there  Is  a 
war  going  on  and  people  are  getting  killed 
and  that  Vietnamese  are  starving  seems  as 
f;ir  away  as  the  other  side  of  the  moon 

And  the  effect  on  the  Vietnamese  cf  being 
disregarded,  spat  upon,  exploited  at  every 
turn,    lied    to,    cheated,    mistreated,    played 
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tricks  upon,  and  treated  like  rats?  At  first 
all  they  knew  was  the  O.I.s  were  there.  There 
was  little  or  no  attempt  at  understanding 
or  communication  or  even  Just  trying  to  be 
sincerely  friends.  After  they  came  to  see 
through  our  guises  of  help  and  friendship, 
which  is  all  we  ever  offered,  they  came  to 
hate  us.  That  Is  only  natural.  The  next  step 
was  to  show  us  that  two  can  play  this  game 
and  now  we  have  the  cowboys.  There  is  a 
little  cowboy,  a  little  resentment  In  all  the 
Vietnamese  for  all  the  havoc  we  have 
wreaked  while  ostensibly  trying  to  help  them. 
When  we  turn  on  our  hosts  and  exploit 
them,  play  them  for  suckers,  treat  them  like 
dirt,  buy  their  women,  they  appreciate  us 
about  as  much  as  they  appreciate  the  V.C. 
When  someone  tells  you  the  Vietnamese 
people  want  us  out  of  Vietnam,  now  maybe 
you  know  why.  I  wouldn't  want  the  kind 
of  American  we  have  here  in  my  neighbor- 
hood either.  You  should  see  the  G.I.s  flaunt- 
ing their  wealth  at  everyone:  swinging  cam- 
eras, stereos,  radios,  fwrcelaln  elephants  etc. 
What  does  that  say  to  a  Vietnamese?  We 
have  made  avid  consumers  of  them  all.  We 
have  shown  them  what  the  dog-eat-dog 
American  way  of  life  Is  like  at  its  worst. 

The  thing  that  should  concern  you  most  Is 
the  fact  that  this  Is  all  done  with  the  highest 
government  sanction.  This  base  hasn't  been 
hit  In  quite  a  while.  Do  you  know  why? 
Another  base  15  miles  from  here  gets  It  every 
night.  They  operate  combat  aircraft  while  we 
do  not  particularly  but  that  Isn't  the  main 
reason.  If  this  base  gets  hit  Saigon  goes 
off-limits  If  Saigon  goes  off-limits  the  G.I.s 
cant  go  downtown  and  cha.nge  their  money 
or  sell  the  things  they  steal  from  each  other 
and  the  black  market  would  be  hurting.  So 
to  support  the  black  market  and  to  keep  the 
base  from  being  hit  Saigon  is  kept  on-limlts. 
There  is  no  reason  why  anyone  has  to  leave 
this  base.  All  they  ever  do  In  tou-n  is  get 
drunk,  get  in  trouble,  or  paiticipate  m  the 
black  market.  The  curfew  is  10  P.M.  to  6 
A.M.  but  many  guys  slay  somewhere  down- 
town. I  know  of  several  who  are  living  il- 
legally off-base.  The  G.I.s  here  think  nothing 
of  selling  out  their  brothers  in  the  bush 
by  changing  money  downtown.  They  tell  me 
even  the  colonels  do  It.  One  soldier  told  me 
he  caught  a  guy  trying  to  sell  a  handgrenade. 
He  also  told  me  pot  Is  the  only  way  you  can 
live  In  the  Jungle. 

While  I  am  at  It  let  me  say  a  little  about 
the  men  we  lower  grade  servicemen  like  to 
call  lifers.  Not  all  career  men  are  lifers.  Some 
are  dedicated,  decent  people  but  most  are  Just 
off  skid  row.  But  the  trouble  Is  the  service  Is 
setup  In  such  a  way  that  these  men  are  Its 
backbone.  The  theory  Is  that  a  man  who  has 
many  years  In  a  fleid  knows  most  about  It 
and  should  be  In  charge  of  It.  In  practice 
many  career  men  are  nincompoops  who 
hardly  know  enough  to  come  in  out  of  the 
rain.  They  do  not  keep  up  to  date  on  regu- 
lation changes  and  spend  their  free  time 
boozing  It  up  in  some  bar  What  they  do 
supremely  is  supervise.  The  airmen  (In  the 
USAP)  under  them  are  the  ones  who  actually 
do  the  wt)rk  and  are  up  to  date  since  they  are 
recently  trained  with  the  latest  books.  Of 
course  when  It  comes  to  making  up  tests  for 
promotion  they  make  them  up  themselves  to 
ensure  their  passing  them.  They  write  their 
owTi  glowing  performance  reports  that  read 
like  something  out  of  a  superman  comic 
book.  Incidentally  these  reports  must  be 
typed  to  perfection  regardless  of  the  sheer 
bunk  that  they  are  written  with.  Appearance 
is  more  important.  Like  Peter  Principle  says, 
"An  ounce  of  Image  Is  worth  a  pound  of  per- 
formance". Nowhere  Is  that  truer  than  among 
the  NCOs  and  officers  of  the  military.  In  some 
cases  perhaps  this  is  unavoidable  but  there 
are  a  few  I  really  object  to.  Set  yoiu^elf  up  a 
list  of  the  things  you  think  It  would  be  most 
Important  for  a  man  to  have  if  he  Is  going 
Into  a  war  zone  Then  compare  it  with  a  list 


of  what  our  soldiers  and  airmen  are  given  and 
see  If  your  priorities  match  tho-se  of  the 
military.  I  think  you  may  be  a  little  bit 
shocked. 

For  one  thing.  In  a  tropical  country  as  dis- 
ease laden  as  this  one  1b.  you  would  expect 
health  and  hygiene  items  to  be  high  on  the 
list  Many  of  the  diseases  found  in  this  part 
of  the  world  are  carried  by  sandflies,  mos- 
quitoes, and  other  Insects.  Insect  repellant 
should  be  Issued  rerularly  to  all  troops  here. 
You  can  btiy  some  In  the  BX  If  they  have 
any.  For  a  month  since  I  arrived  they  didn't. 
I  discovered  they  have  a  few  bottles  hidden 
away  in  the  local  purchase  store  which  Is  for 
official  purchases  only.  Mosquito  netting 
should  at  least  be  available  if  not  a  part  of 
the  SE.^  Issue  To  my  knowledge  there  is 
none  available.  A  couple  of  guys  have  some 
but  they  probably  got  it  down  town.  Fans  are 
a  big  help  in  keeping  the  bugs  off  but  once 
again  you  have  to  buy  one  in  the  BX  If  and 
when  they  have  them.  In  short,  for  a  newly 
arrived  serviceman  there  is  NO  protection 
against  the  foreign  Insects  and  the  disease 
organisms  they  are  host  to  and  when  he  has 
Just  arrived  Is  his  most  vulnerable  time  One 
would  think  that  in  view  of  this  at  least  the 
transient  barracks  where  he  must  stay  for  a 
few  days  would  at  least  be  kept  fairly  well 
fenlrd.  There  are  big  holes  in  the  screens,  the 
lockers  are  unlockable  (the  thievery  among 
GIs  here  Is  terrific) .  the  floor  floods  when  it 
rains  and  the  bugs  come  in,  and  while  you 
sweat  trying  to  get  to  sleep  the  bugs  attack 
any  exposed  parts  and  even  bite  through  the 
sheets  keeping  ycu  awake.  Lack  of  sleep  cer- 
tainly doesn't  help  you  build  up  your  resist- 
ance any  either,  especially  after  a  17-hour 
flight  from  the  states  which  has  your  metab- 
olism all  messed  up  onyway. 

They  spray  the  base  by  air  around  7  a.m. 
a  couple  cf  times  a  week  so  that  everybody  is 
up  and  around  and  breathing  regularly  so  we 
get  a  good  dose.  I  haven't  found  out  what 
they  spray  but  it  doesn't  cut  the  Insect  popu- 
lation any  as  far  as  I  can  see.  Mosquitoes 
breed  in  standing  pools  of  water.  It  is  stand- 
ard procedure  ."stateside  to  level  otit  depres- 
sions to  avoid  this.  There  are  standing  pud- 
dles, almost  like  moats,  between  each  bar- 
racks. A  mosquito  could  live  his  entire  life 
without  having  to  go  more  than  ten  feet.  In 
addition  to  the  aerial  spraying,  a  truck  comes 
through  the  housing  area  twice  a  week  with 
some  kind  of  fog.  It  is  sprayed  all  over  a  group 
of  GIs  watching  movies  In  the  compound 
among  other  things.  The  bugs  persist.  It  is 
well  known  that  many  of  the  insects  here  are 
resistant  to  various  insecticides.  Apparently 
the  stuff  they  use  Is  Ineffective.  Malaria  pills 
are  supplied  in  the  chow  hall  but  not  every- 
one eats  there.  Moreover  the  O.I.s  spread  ru- 
mors that  the  pills  will  make  you  sterile  and 
since  they  sometimes  cause  diarrhea  they 
don't  take  them. 

-A  serviceman  is  not  Just  a  man  He  is  also 
a  fighting  unit.  He  is  responsible  not  Just  for 
himself  but  for  the  others  he  must  defend 
in  battle,  for  the  damaged  aircraft  he  can 
repair  or  the  machine  he  can  run.  It  Is  In 
the  Interest  oi"  the  Air  Force  that  its  per- 
so'inel  be  in  condition  to  accomplish  the  Air 
Force  mission  not  just  In  one  man's  Interest 
that  he  stay  well.  It  costs  all  of  us  when  a 
man  Is  sick  or  wounded  There  Is  a  mission 
capability  loss.  But  the  policies  of  the  Air 
Force  today  do  not  reflect  this  kind  of  prac- 
tical thinking.  It  Is  each  man  for  himself 
and  respwnsible,  apparently,  only  to  himself. 
You  can  lead  a  horse  to  water  but  you  can't 
make  him  drink  except  In  the  service  where 
the  lives  cf  many  others  are  at  stake,  you'd 
better  find  a  way  to  make  him  drink. 

Just  what  do  the  priorities  of  the  service 
align  themselves  with?  A  little  looking  will 
disclose  that  because  of  the  fear  of  losing  Its 
backbone,  the  supposedly  knowledgeable  and 
capable  lifers,  the  service  caters  to  their  every 


whim.  Morale  Is  the  word  they  use.  It's  still 
considered  a  morale  factor.  That's  the  an- 
swer I  received  when  I  Inquired  a?  to  why.  In 
view  of  the  voluminous  evidence  of  how  cig- 
arette smoking  can  and  has  hurt  the  Air 
Force  mi.ssion  through  hospitalizations,  over- 
burdened medical  facilities,  loss  of  materiel 
through  fire  and  downtime  from  oolds  and 
coughs  and  many  other  things,  the  Surgeon 
General  has  not  taken  steps  to  reduce  smok- 
ing among  those  charged  with  protecting 
our  interests  by  eliminating  cigarette  sales 
from  government  facilities.  Increasing  their 
price  or  In  other  ways  reducing  their  easy 
availability  to  service  personnel.  This  same 
argument  Is  used  In  defense  of  all  the  vices 
committed  by  the  lifers.  A  simple  request 
that  candy  vending  machines  be  replaced 
by  oranges,  apples  and  milk  machines  re- 
place coke  machines,  made  by  a  dentist'* 
ntirse  at  one  base  to  attempt  to  cut  down 
on  the  expense  of  dental  treatments  and 
downtime  due  to  appointments,  was  appar- 
ently ignored.  The  lifers  it  seems  place  a 
higher  value  on  coke  and  candy  than  milk 
and  apples.  Well  I  guess  that's  to  be  expected. 
But  do  you  think  the  government  should  fol- 
low their  Juvenile.  Immature  example  and 
sanction  it'  Tlie  service  should  discourage  all 
debilitating,  mission-harming  practices  but 
It  encourages  them  right  along  vtith  physical 
fitness.  All  the  words  In  the  world  don't 
mean  a  thing  to  a  smoker  who  finds  ciga- 
rettes cheap  In  the  commlseary.  That's  a  fine 
way  to  protect  a  nation.  I'm  plad  to  know  a 
half-trained  band  of  choking  alcoholics  Is 
ready  to  defend  me.  Maybe  the  Marines  still 
make  men  (though  I  doubt  It)  and  I  still 
question  their  definition  of  men,  but  the 
rest  of  the  services  make  pigs  or  let  the  men 
make  pigs  of  themselves  and  help  them  do  It. 
Go  into  any  barracks  on  a  Friday  midnight. 

The  black  market  in  Saigon,  made  possible 
by  the  materialistic  demands  of  the  Amer- 
ican standard  of  G.I.  living,  also  has  U.S. 
Government  sanction  it  would  seem.  W^hy 
else,  when  one  can  get  all  that  he  needs  and 
th.n  some  on  base,  shctild  Saigon  not  be  off- 
llmlts?  Morale  again  I  supi>ose.  G.I.  spend- 
ii.f  in  Saigon  is  a  major  soiKce  of  revenue 
for  the  V.C.  G.I.  demands  for  luxuries  in  the 
BX  and  our  employment  of  Vietnamese  dock- 
workers  and  drivers  ensures  that  the  streets 
of  Saigon  are  filled  with  goodies.  All  this  Is 
costing  our  eovernment  fantastic  sums  of 
money.  And  the  war  profiteers  are  here  too. 
Prom  PFC  all  the  way  up  to  General.  Ameri- 
can greed  runs  rampant.  G.I.s  here  sell  their 
brothers  in  the  field,  downgradingly  called 
■grunts",  who  are  fighting  for  them,  by  ex- 
changing MPC  In  Saigon.  The  G.I.  who  buys 
with  MPC  buys  the  bullets  that  kill  In  the 
field.  They  don't  care.  As  long  as  it's  not 
them  or  someone  they're  not  concerned 
about,  fine.  It's  as  American  as  Klnsey. 

Apart  from  keeping  the  Viet  Cong  from 
killing  them  all.  we  are  doing  the  Vietnamese 
few  favors.  If  you  ask  me.  we  are  using  a 
mighty  filthy  rag  to  clean  up  the  mess  over 
here 

If  you  care  about  America,  you'll  do  some- 
thing to  change  the  character  of  our  repre- 
sentatives" in  the  service.  In  the  military, 
some  changes  can  be  dictated  For  example: 
tax  cigarettes  and  alcohol  and  put  Saigon 
off-limits  permanently  Teach  someone  in  a 
high  place  that  giving  a  baby  everything  it 
wants  Is  no  way  to  establish  responsibility 
and  discipline  or  maintain  morale.  What  It 
does  do.  you  can  see  here. 

Above  all  get  on  those  creators  of  the  whole 
American  mess — the  unscrupulous  advertis- 
ers who  use  psychology  to  exhibit  the  foibles 
of  human  beings  for  private  profit  at  any  cost. 
Subliminal  advertising  has  been  banned 
from  T.V.  but  what  about  the  unwritten 
brainwashing  that  dally  Is  manufactured  and 
fed  to  the  American  public  by  companies 
with  no  principle  except  profit  and  who  use 
psychological    consulting    firms    to    under- 
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stand,  predict,  and  control  the  hapless  Amer- 
ican? The  immora:  exploitation  of  human 
weakness  must  be  stopped  if  America  Is  to 
survive 

So  you  see  there's  a  much  bigger  Job  to  be 
done,  at  home,  by  people  like  you.  Take  your 
©yes  off  the  dissension  the  war  Is  causing  and 
look  at  your  neighbors  for  what  they  have 
become — in  Edward  Abbeys  words  -pigs  in 
heaven".  Then  let's  not  hear  any  more  about 
the  effects  of  the  war  on  the  American  way 
of  life.  Its  the  other  way  around. 
Sincerely, 


July    18.   1970 
Deak  Sknatob  Fn*«iOHT:   Since  this  Is  a 
letter  of  support.  I  needn't  elaborate  my  posi- 
tion. I  plan  to  do  so  in  letters  to  your  critics. 

Myself  and  many  many  OI's  I  work  with 
are  very  much  opposed  to  the  continuation 
of  this'  war  As  a  combat  engineer  squad 
leader.  I  h.we  worked  very  closely  with  the 
Infantry  on  countless  occasions.  It  Is  my 
opinion  that  opposition  to  the  war  runs 
deepest  m  these  over-worked,  mal-treated, 
deeply  respected  Individuals. 

I  simply  want  you  to  have  this  letter  and 
others  like  It  to  temper  the  glowing  words 
so  many  Congressmen  have  for  the  dedica- 
tion to  victory  of  our  GI's  It  is  your  words, 
not  those  of  blind  flagwavers,  which  keep 
up  the  morale  of  so  many  over  here. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  a  speech  you 
delivered  :o  a  group  of  summer  Interns  in 
1967.  I  never  dreamed  Id  be  here  three  years 
later.  You  and  your  colleagues'  relentless 
presstu-e  will  hopefully  force  the  country  out 
of  this  entanglement  and  encourage  more 
discrete  policy   making  in   the  future. 

Thank  you  for  all  your  efforts. 
Sincerely  yours. 


ExHiBrr  3 
PrNE  Blitt.  Ark.. 

July   16.  1970. 
Hon.  J.  Wn-LiAM  "Bili."  Fulbricht. 
Senator, 
Washington.   D.C. 

Dtar  Senator:  I  wish  to  express  my  very 
deep  appreciation  for  your  presentation  in 
the  Senate  on  Tuesday,  June  9,  1970,  regard- 
ing the  plight  of  the  Veterans  Hospitals  and 
for  sending  me  a  copy  of  the  Congressional 
Record  of  the  proceedings  regarding  your 
very  able  presentation. 

I  used  this  information  In  my  discussion 
of  the  status  of  pending  legislation  In  Con- 
gress, a  bin  that  will  add  100  mUUon  dollars 
to  the  VA  medical  program,  etc..  as  will  be 
observed  by  the  enclosed  newspaper  clipping, 
at  our  Post  meeting  Monday  night. 
Keep  up  your  good  work. 
With  kindest  regards  and  good  wishes.  I 
am. 

Sincerely. 

Larry   Frtnch. 

(Prom  the  Pine  Bluff  (Ark.)  Commercial. 

July  16.  19701 

Hearin-Connollt  Post  32  Disct-ssEs  Pending 

Hospital  Pt:nds  Legislation 

Larry  French  discussed  the  status  of  pend- 
ing legislation  In  Congress  that  will  provide 
an  additional  $100  million  to  the  Veterans 
Administration  medical  program  at  the  regu- 
lar meeting  of  Hearln-Connolly  Post  32  Mon- 
day night. 

He  called  attention  to  the  supjKirt  Senator 
J.  William  Fulbrlght  of  Payettevllle  is  giving 
to  the  matter  of  additional  funds  for  veterans 
hospitals. 

The  post  sent  Congressman  David  Pryor  of 
Camden  a  telegram  urging  his  support  of  the 
Senate  version  of  the  legislation.  Pryor  Is  a 
member  of  the  Senate-House  conference  com- 
mittee considering  this  legislation. 


Reports  were  made  by  delegates  to  the 
state  convention  recently  held  In  Hot  Springs 
and  the  conunanders  and  adjutants  confer- 
ence held  Saturday  In  Little  Rock. 

Disabled  American  Veterans. 

Conway.  Ark.,  March  9.  1970. 
Dear  Senator  Pllbbicht:  We.  the  under- 
signed members  of  DAV  Chapter  «10.  Con- 
way. Arkansas,  are  most  concexned  about  the 
apparent  deterioration  of  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration medical  and  hospital  programs 
and  we  will  sincerely  appreciate  your  indul- 
gence and  support  In  correcting  this  most 
serious  situation. 

We  are  positive  a  majority  of  our  American 
citizens  and  Members  of  Congress  wish  to 
provide  the  finest  medical  care  and  rehabili- 
tation program  for  the  disabled  veterans  of 
our  great  Nation.  We  also  believe  it  is  the 
Intent  of  the  Veterans  Administration  De- 
partment of  Medicine  ana  Surgery  to  provide 
such  medical  care. 

Reports  from  reliable  sources  show  serious 
deficiencies  exist  in  the  present  operation  of 
the  VA  Hospitals  In  Arkansas  and  the  pri- 
mary cause  of  such  deficiencies  is  the  short- 
age of  funds  and  medical  personnel.  Relia- 
ble reports  show  our  VA  Hospitals  had  fund- 
ing deficiencies  In  the  current  fiscal  year  of 
over  1.3  million  In  operating  1.900  beds  to 
serve  213.000  Arkansas  veterans. 

At  this  time,  our  hospitals  are  under- 
staffed and  maintenance  Is  poor  In  many 
areas.  Much  of  the  equipment  needs  repair 
and  new  equipment  is  badly  needed. 

Unless  immediate  and  appropriate  action 
Is  taken  to  provide  sufficient  funds  for  our 
Veterans  Administration  Medical  Program.  It 
will  soon  deteriorate  to  the  point  of  being 
a  second-rate  system. 

We  do  not  believe  the  fight  against  Infla- 
tion should  be  at  the  expense  of  inadequate 
care  for  our  disabled  veterans.  We  will  appre- 
ciate yoiu-  support  and  appropriate  action. 
(Signed  by  21  persons.) 

Disabled  American  Veteranst 
Hot  Springs.  Ark..  March  18,  1970. 
Hon.  J.  William  Pulbricht. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  There  was  an  article  In  the  Hot 
Springs  New  Era  of  March  17  that  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  you  on. 

The  article  is  about  the  way  our  Veterans 
are  being  treated  in  our  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration Hospitals.  We  here  in  Hot  Springs,  as 
well  as  every  one  in  Arkansas,  are  proud  of 
you  for  speaking  out  on  this  subject.  We 
have  the  same  feeling  that  America  must 
provide  the  best  medical  care  possible  for 
Its  Veterans. 

I  can  assure  you  that  this  Information  will 
be  passed  on  to  all  our  members  at  our  next 
meeting. 

Again  may  I  say  thanks  for  speaking  up  in 
our  behalf,' we  do  appreciate  your  feelings 
very  much. 

With  kind  personal  regards.  I  am 
Yours  very  truly, 

H.  Ross  Wisely, 

Commander. 

Disabled  Amcrican  Vbtebans, 
Jonesboro,  Ark.,  March  18,  1970. 
Hon.  J.  W  Ftlbricht, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Senator  Pltlbright:  So  many  times 
so  many  of  us  only  write  to  or  call  upon 
our  Senators  and  Congressmen  when  we 
wish  to  criticize  them  for  something  with 
which  we  disagree.  I  cannot  pass  this  oppor- 
timlty  to  express  to  you  my  sincere  thanks 
for  your  recent  statements  concerning  the 
shortage  of  funds  with  which  our  V.A.  Hos- 
pitals are  being  forced  to  operate  with. 

We  believe  that  any  veteran  who  has  con- 
tributed enough  when  he  fights  the  shooting 


war  and  that  he  should  not  be  expected  to 
fight  the  Inflation  war  also  at  the  expense  of 
his  healUi. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  efforts  in  this 
matter,  and  we  hope  that  with  your  help  and 
the  many  others  who  are  Interested  In  this 
problem,  that  the  veterans  of  this  nation 
will  be  able  to  receive  the  medical  treatment 
to  which  they  are  entitled. 
Sincerely, 

Cecil  W.  Stevenson, 
National  Sr.  Vice  Connnander,  Disabled 
American  Veterans. 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States, 

Washington,  D.C,  July  21, 1970. 
Hon.  J.  W.  Pulbricht. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Pulbricht:  This  Is  to  let 
you  know  that  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
has  noted  with  deep  appreciation  your  re- 
marks on  Julv  6  In  support  of  the  additional 
$100  million  'for  VA  hospitals,  as  provided 
In  the  VA  appropriation  for  1971  (H.R. 
175481. 

The  Senate,  after  hearing  the  evidence, 
has  acted  by  adding  $100  million  for  VA  medi- 
cal programs,  and  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  is  strongly  urging  the  House  conferees 
to  concur  in  the  Senate  action. 

You  have  the  slncerest  thanks  and  deep 
appreciation  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
for  the  significant  and  vital  role  you  played 
in  having  the  Senate  approve  this  badly 
needed  additional  money,  which  will  help 
provide  the  VA  with  the  personnel  and  serv- 
ices it  needs  to  extend  the  highest  quality 
medical  care  for  returning  wounded  Viet- 
nam veterans  and  disabled  veterans  of  pre- 
vious wars. 

With  kind  personal  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Francis  W.  Stover, 
Director.  National  Legislative  Service. 

Exhibit  4 

Text  of  August  3.  1970,  Letter  From  Senator 

McGovern  to  Don.ald  E.  Johnson 

Hon.  Donald  E.  Johnson. 

The  AdminUitrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs, 

Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Johnson:  Your  speech  before 
the  national  convention  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  In  Los  Angeles  on  JtUy 
twenty-eighth  has  Just  been  brought  to  my 
attention. 

In  that  address,  you  directed  a  verbal  as- 
sault toward  some  twenty-six  members  of 
the  United  States  Senate.  You  applied  the 
label  "apostles  of  retreat  and  defeat"  to  Sen- 
ator Hatfield  and  me  and  to  the  twenty-two 
(the  correct  number  Is  twenty-three)  other 
sponsors  of  our  amendment  to  provide  an 
orderly  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  from 
Vietnam. 

Several  references  were  particularly  ob- 
noxious. You  suggested,  for  example,  that 
the  "Hatflelds.  the  Goodells,  the  McGoverns, 
the  Muskies,  the  Fulbrights  and  others"  are 
not  willing  to  pay  the  price  of  liberty  and 
instead  "fight  actively  against  It"  and  "in  fa- 
vor of  surrender  to  the  forces  of  Communism 
and  totalitarianism,  not  only  in  Vietnam  but 
also  almost  everywhere  else  In  the  world." 
You  referred  to  our  proposal  as  'cowardly.  " 
You  say  we  are  "working  diligently  to  make 
the  United  States  incapable  of  defending  Its 
Allies  or  Itself." 

Such  simple-minded  remarks  have  no  place 
in  the  national  debate  on  any  issue,  cer- 
tainly not  on  a  matter  as  costly  and  divisive 
as  the  war  in  Vietnam.  You  should  be  aware. 
Mr.  Johnson,  that  among  the  Senators  you 
slurred  are  at  least  17  combat  veterans  who 
hold  many  decorations  for  their  valor  and 
courage  under  fire.  One.  Senator  Daniel 
Inouye   of   Hawaii    lost   an   arm   in   combat. 
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Each  risked  life  and  limb  In  defense  of  this 
country.  In  light  of  these  records,  your  sug- 
gestion that  we  are  not  willing  to  pay  the 
price  of  liberty  reads  as  a  mindless  slur  far 
Ijeneath  the  standards  of  conduct  we  should 
be  able  to  expect  from  responsible  govern- 
ment officials. 

Beyond  this.  I  think  there  is  reason  for 
deep  concern  about  the  implications  of  your 
st.itement  for  the  programs  you  are  charged 
with  administering.  It  Is  my  view  that  the 
veterans  of  this  country,  many  of  whom  have 
suffered  the  gravest  of  injuries  and  who  face 
severe  lifetime  disabilities,  deserve  the  full 
attention  of  the  administrator  of  their  pro- 
gr;uns.  I  am  surprised  that  with  the  enormity 
of  their  problems  and  with  the  clear  inade- 
quacy of  present  programs,  you  can  find  time 
for  vltuppration  against  members  of  the 
Senate  on  an  issue  not  within  your  area  of 
responsibility. 

I  do  net  question  or  doubt  your  freedom 
to  express  opinions  on  any  issue.  It  is,  how- 
ever, gravely  disturbing  to  see  the  highest 
office  in  an  agency  which  has  always  enjoyed 
broad  bipartisan  support  used  as  a  platform 
for  hysterical  political  rhetoric  You  would 
do  well  to  recognize  the  possibility  that  your 
enthusiasm  for  Impugning  the  patriotism  of 
Senators  can  detract  from  the  attention  you 
can  give  to  veterans  programs  and  thus  de- 
plete your  effectiveness  as  an  administrator. 
Instead  of  attacking  Senators  who  want  to 
end  the  war  in  Vietnam,  you  might  be  much 
better  advised  to  concentrate  on  dealing  with 
the  pain  and  suffering  that  conflict  has 
brought  to  thousands  of  young  Americans. 
As  a  beginning.  I  suggest  you  might  well  de- 
vote more  of  your  time  and  effort  to  the 
improvement  of  medical  care  and  facilities 
in  some  cf  our  veterans  hospitals. 
Sincerely  yours, 

George  McGovern. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  listening  to  the  colloquy  between  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  with  interest,  and  I 
can  well  understand  why  they  might  re- 
gret certain  statements  being  directed 
toward  them  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
trator. But  I  do  think  that  we  ought  to 
put  a  little  perspective  on  what  has  been 
said. 

For  example,  it  has  been  stated  that  it 
is  unprecedented  for  a  Veterans'  Admin- 
istrator to  make  such  a  critical  state- 
ment. I  do  think,  in  fairness,  that  we 
ought  to  make  it  clear  that  the  criticism 
was  bipartisan;  it  was  not  directed  at 
any  one  party.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  did  point  out  that  members  of 
both  parties  were  involved  in  the  matter 
to  which  Administrator  Johnson  directed 
lus  comments. 

So  while,  perhaps,  it  was  unprece- 
dented, I  think  we  can  say  that  at  least  it 
was  not  partisan.  But  I  think  we  ought  to 
recognize  that,  while,  perhaps,  this  state- 
ment by  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  was  unprecedented,  he  was  direct- 
ing his  comments  toward  an  unprece- 
dented proposal.  One  thing  that  has  dis- 
turbed many  of  us  has  been  that  during 
the  5  years  when  the  previous  President 
was  conducting  a  war  in  a  manner  which 
saw  it  get  bigger  and  worse,  there  were 
no  proposals  that  I  can  recall  that  were 
introduced  which  would  have  directed 
that  all  troops  be  out  of  South  Vietnam 
by  a  certain  date. 

In  fairness.  I  must  say  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  was  quite  critical  of 


the  previous  President,  and  in  that  re- 
spect he  has  been  consistent.  But  all  the 
other  Senators  who  have  been  introduc- 
ing amendments  right  and  left  to  do 
something  about  curbing  the  President's 
powers  to  conduct  the  war  and  to  fix  him 
with  a  time  by  which  he  had  to  pull  all 
troops  out  of  South  Vietnam  were 
strangely  silent  while  this  war  was  get- 
ting bigger  and  worse. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  5'ield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  In  just  a  moment. 

Along  comes  a  Republican  President, 
who  is  doing  his  best  to  get  us  out  of  our 
involvement  in  South  Vietnam  in  an 
orderly  fashion  and  in  a  way  which  will 
live  up  to  commitments  which  are  re- 
flected in  the  SEATO  Treaty,  which  was 
ratified  here  back  in  1955  by  a  good  many 
of  the  Senators  who  are  still  Members  of 
the  Senate:  and  the  next  thing  you 
know,  out  come  resolutions  and  amend- 
ments to  curb  his  powers,  his  constitu- 
tional powers,  and  his  discretion  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief. 

It  would  not  be  so  bad  if  this  war  was 
getting  bigger  and  worse  or  even  if  it 
was  at  the  same  level  at  which  the  Presi- 
dent found  it  when  he  took  office. 

But  when  it  is  going  in  the  other  direc- 
tion, when  the  number  of  troops  in  South 
Vietnam  has  been  reduced  substantially, 
when  the  President  has  indicated  that 
many  thousands  more  will  come  out  by 
next  spring,  when  the  number  of  tragic 
casualties  is  down  to  less  than  half  of 
what  they  were  a  year  ago  and  a  third 
to  a  quarter  of  what  they  were  2  years 
ago,  and  when  the  cost  of  this  war  is 
going  down,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is 
unprecedented  for  proposals  to  be  in- 
troduced to  which  Administrator  John- 
son was  referring. 

One  may  disagree  with  the  manner  in 
which  the  Administrator  criticized  what 
was  being  proposed:  but  I  think  perspec- 
tive demands  that  while  this  may  have 
been  an  unprecedented  attack  by  an  Ad- 
ministrator on  certain  Members  of  the 
Senate,  it  has  been  an  unprecedented  ac- 
tion by  certain  Members  of  the  Senate 
directed  at  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  In  that  view.  I  think  the  sugges- 
tion by  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
that  the  Administrator's  comments  were 
in  bad  taste  might  also  be  directed  at 
the  unprecedented  action  coming  from 
certain  Members  of  the  legislative 
branch.  In  any  event,  a  great  many  peo- 
ple in  this  country  are  disturbed  that  for 
5  years  certain  Members  of  the  Senate 
were  silent  with  respect  to  introducing 
resolutions  and  amendments  to  curb  the 
President's  discretionary  powers  and  to 
fix  a  time  certain. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Now  that  a  Republican 
President  is  moving  in  tlie  right  direc- 
tion, their  voices  are  raised. 

So  I  think  that  perspective  demands 
that  this  be  said. 

I  yield  lo  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  With  respect  to  the 
idea  that  it  is  unprecedented,  the  Sena- 
tor apparently  has  forgotten  that  the 
criticism  of  the  preceding  I*resident,  Mr. 


Lyndon  Baines  Johnson,  was  so  severe 
that  he  retired  from  public  office. 

The  Senator  insinuates  that  this  is  a 
partisan  matter,  although  he  starts  out 
by  admitting  that  there  is  nothing  parti- 
san in  Administrator  Johnson's  remarks 
because  he  includes  the  Republicans  as 
well  as  the  Democrats.  To  .-iay  that  this 
is  imprecedented  in  that  I  and  others 
did  not  criticize  President  Johnson  is 
hardly  correct.  I  think  it  is  generally 
conceded  that  the  principal  reason  that 
President  Johnson  decided  not  to  run 
again  was  the  failure  of  his  policy  in 
Vietnam.  That  was  the  source  of  prac- 
tically all  the  criticism  in  which  I  and 
others  engaged.  I  do  not  see  how  the 
Senator  can  possibly  say  that  nobodj' — 
including  me — m  the  D>emocratic  Party 
criticized  President  Johnson.  The  fact 
that  it  did  not  take  the  exact  form  of  the 
Cooper-Churcii  amendment  is  simply  a 
matter  of  a  coincidence  of  events  and 
circumstances. 

The  fact  is  that  when  Piesident  John- 
son decided  not  to  rim.  we  assumed  that 
with  a  new  administration  there  would 
be  a  different  policy.  This  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  there  has  been  a  renewal  of 
the  same  kind  of  criticism,  only  taking  a 
different  form.  But  the  same  kind  of  ar- 
guments and  the  same  kind  of  criticisms 
were  made  against  President  Johnson 
as  against  President  Nixon.  To  insinuate 
that  I  and  other  Members  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  are  criticizing  this  President 
simply  because  he  is  a  Republican  is  ab- 
solutely unfounded. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  frcm  Iowa 
stated  specifically — perhaps  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  was  not   listening 

very  well 

"  Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  did  hsten 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  from  Iowa 
stated  specifically  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  had  been  consistent  in  his 
criticism  of  two  Presidents.  That  was  not 
the  point.  The  Senator  from  Arkansas 
is  not  saying  anything  that  I  have  not 
said  so  far  as  he,  himself,  is  concerned, 
because  it  is  well  understood  that  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  was  veiT  vocifer- 
ous in  his  cnticism  of  the  former  Presi- 
dent, and  he  has  been  critical  new. 

So  I  do  not  know  why  the  Senator 
says  that  I  am  making  a  statement  indi- 
cating that  he  is  being  critical  now  when 
he  was  not  critical  before.  I  have  just 
said  the  same  thing  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  has  said,  and  if  he  had  listened 
to  what  I  had  said,  he  would  understand 
that. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  heard  that.  I  know 
that  some  of  the  other  Senators  included 
in  this  were  also  critical.  I  was  not  the 
only  one,  by  any  means.  It  included 
many  of  the  same  people  who  are  men- 
tioned here. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  got  off  on  the 
merits  of  the  war.  I  did  not  intend  to 
argue  about  the  merits  of  the  war.  I  was 
calling  attention  to  the  propriety  or  the 
impropriety,  the  very  bad  taste,  of  an 
official  who  is  not  a  partisan  appointee, 
who  is  not  supposed  to  be  serving  any- 
particular  point  of  Niew,  especially  in  an 
area  Uiat  is  not  his  responsibility.  If  it 
is  the  Secretary  of  State  or  even  the 
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Seci-etao'  of  Defense  who  is  defending 
such  a  policy,  it  b  one  thing.  But  for 
the  head  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion to  become  involved  in  tliis  kind  of 
argument— about  something  I  do  not 
tliink  he  knows  anything  about — and  to 
be  so  vitriolic,  so  insulting,  so  degrading 
of  the  Senate  itself,  because  he  refers 
to  "cohorts"  and  large  numbers  of 
Senators — seems  to  me  to  be  very  un- 
urecedented  and  inexcusable.  No  other 
man  in  tlae  Veterans'  Administration  ever 
undertook  to  make  this  kind  of  judg- 
ment tliat  I  ever  heard  of  at  any  time, 
under  any  administration.  The  Veterans' 
Administration  is  generally  regarded  as 
being  above  politics.  The  VA  is  to  serve 
the  veterans,  especially  those  sick.  ill. 
and  wounded.  That  is  what  it  is  for.  To 
come  in  and  make  this  kind  of  speech. 
it  seems  to  me,  is  utterly  inappropriate. 
I  was  not  trying  to  make  an  argument 
about  whether  the  war  was  good  or  bad, 
just  whether  a  man  in  that  position 
should  make  this  kind  cf  speech  and 
create  controversy  even  among  veterans. 
As  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  said, 
the  veterans  themselves  are  divided. 
Everyone  is  divided  on  this  question. 
Tliey  are  not  100  percent  for  or  100  per- 
cent against  the  war.  It  does  not  help 
the  situation  for  an  agency  which  is 
supposed  to  bring  about  better  health 
and  to  bind  up  the  wounded,  to  get  in- 
volved ai  this  kind  of  controversy. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  from  Iowa 
understands  what  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas was  getting  at.  The  merits  or  the 
demerits  of  the  war  are  not  what  are 
involved  here  at  all.  All  I  wish  to  do  Is 
to  point  out  that  if  we  are  talking  about 
things  being  unprecedented,  let  us  put  it 
in  perspective. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  and 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  refer  to  this 
attack  upon  a  number  of  Senators  by  the 
Veterans"  Affairs  Administrator  as  be- 
ing unprecedented.  Perhaps  it  is  I  do  not 
know.  But  I  also  suggest  that  the  fact 
that  Senators  are  involved  in  resolu- 
tions and  amendments  to  curb  the  Presi- 
dent's power  as  Commander  in  Chief,  at 
a  time  when  he  is  going  in  the  right  di- 
rection above  all.  is  imprecedented,  too. 
The  Senator  from  Arkansas  minimizes 
that  by  saying  it  is  simply  the  "form"  of 
the  criticism  that  has  been  going  on  for 
a  long  time.  May  I  suggest  to  my  friend 
from  .Arkansas  that  the  form  can  be  ter- 
ribly important. 

I  think  it  is  unprecedented  for  that 
criticism  to  take  the  form  of  an  amend- 
ment or  a  resolution  to  put  a  time  certain 
for  withdrawing  all  our  troops  from 
South  Vietnam.  It  is  just  a  little  too  coin- 
cidental, it  seems  to  me.  that  this  was 
not  done  during  the  5  years  preceding 
President  Nixon's  coming  into  office  when 
this  war  was  eetting  bieeer  and  worse. 
There  is  no  consistency  there  at  all. 

I  will  say  again,  as  I  said  originally, 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has  been 
consistent,  in  that  he  has  been  a  vocal 
critic — certainly  during  the  later  years 
of  the  Johnson  administration,  as  well  as 
now.  There  may  be  a  few  other  Senators 
present  who  also  were  critical  but  a  good 


many  other  Senators  were  strangely  si- 
lent even  on  criticism,  and  all  of  them 
were  silent  to  the  point  that  they  were 
not  Introducing  legislative  proposals  such 
as  has  been  done  since  om-  new  President 
took  oCQce. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  not 
defend  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Administra- 
tor, but  would  point  out  that  we  have 
had  marches  on  the  'White  House  by 
HEW  employees  and  employees  of  the 
Justice  Department,  who  have  protested 
the  war  and  President  Nixon's  role.  I  have 
not  heard  anyone  here  protest,  or  take 
issue  with  that  activity.  The  Veterans' 
Administrator  perhaps  should  have  de- 
leted parts  of  his  speech,  as  these  were 
questionable  statements  and  phrases.  Let 
me  point  out  that  we  are  about  to  begin 
debate  on  an  amendment — preceded  by 
an  unprecedented  maneuver  where  some 
of  our  own  colleagues  are  engaged  in  a 
half-million-dollar  campaign  lobbying 
manv  of  us  here  to  support  the  so-called 
end  the  war.  or  as  I  call  it.  the  lose  the 
peace,  amendment. 

Five  Members  of  this  body  on  NBC 
television,  on  May  12,  raised  admittedly 
at  least  a  half  million  dollars  to  lobby 
their  own  colleagues. 
I  find  no  precedent  for  that. 
This  was  mentioned  in  the  speech  by 
Mr.  Johnson,  and  with  that  portion  of 
his  speech  I  agree.  In  fact,  we  will  be  dis- 
cussing at  length,  what  I  consider  to  be  a 
rather  unpreccdent  effort  by  Memt)ers  of 
the  Senate  to  pressure  their  own  col- 
leagues by  running  paid  TV  commercials 
in  various  States — Missouri.  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  many  other  States — Kansas 
included.  There  has  been  a  heavy  na- 
tionwide concentration  of  TV  commer- 
ciaLs.  in  an  effort  to  sell  the  so-called  end 
of  the  war  amendment,  which  I  repieat 
should  be  designated  the  "lose  the  peace" 
amendment. 

There  have  been  full-page  ads.  with 
tiie  names  of  24  or  25  Senators  ap- 
pended, with  a  flag-draped  coffin,  which 
infers  that  only  those  24  Senators  want 
to  stop  the  bloodshed  and  the  remainder, 
by  inference,  are  for  war  and  against 
peace. 

I  hpppen  to  believe  that  everyone  in 
this  Chamber  is  opposed  to  war.  that  ev- 
eryone in  this  Chamber  wants  peace. 
To  cloak  ourselves  with  some  anti- 
war desienation  does  not  mean  that  Sen- 
ator is  any  more  for  peace  than  other 
Members  of  this  body. 

There  will  be  much  discussion  about 
this  new  procedure  whereby  Members  of 
this  body,  by  public  subscription,  raise 
half  a  million  dollars  or  more,  apparently 
with  little  or  no  accounting,  and  then  use 
the  money  for  television  commercials  in 
my  State,  and  many  other  States,  to  pres- 
sure their  own  colleagues. 

I  question  the  judgment  of  doing  that. 
If  it  is  true,  then  perhaps  all  of  us  should 
raise  money  for  some  purpase,  in  an  ef- 
fort to  pressure  and  lobby  our  colleagues. 
I  find  no  precedent  for  that.  That  fact 


is  imprecedented.  So  Ls  the  fact  there 
have  been  marches  and  demonstrations 
by  Federal  employees  against  President 
Nixon  and  President  Johnson. 

I  subscribe  to  the  views  expressed  by 
the  di.sfinguished  Senator  ircm  Iowa 
I  Mr.  Miller),  that  had  President  Nixon 
escalated  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia,  or 
had  he  failed  to  keep  his  word  to  this 
body  or  to  the  people  of  America  when 
he  announced  troop  withdrawals,  then, 
of  coiu-se,  maybe,  we  should  heat  up  the 
attack  and  substitute  our  judgment  for 
that  of  the  President.  That  is  what  the 
so-called  amendment  to  "end  the  war," 
or  the  amendment  to  "lose  the  peace" 
attempts  to  do. 

The  President  is  deescalating  the  war. 
He  is  withdrawing  our  troops.  He  has 
kept  his  word.  Now  we  find  Mr.  O'Don- 
nell  trying  to  absolve  everyone  from 
blame — everyone,  apparently,  except 
President  Nixon. 

In  the  next  few  weeks,  there  will  be 
much  debate  about  many  unprecedented 
matters  which  are  occurring  with  ref- 
erence to  the  "lose  the  peace"  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments just  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

I  am  now  happy  to  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  wonder  whether 
the  Senator  would  yield  to  me.  not  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  into  a  debate  on 
the  merits  of  Vietnam,  which  will  doubt- 
less be  discussed 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  for 
any  purpose  whatsoever. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  want  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  If  he  would  elab- 
orate on  his  point  with  reference  to  the 
TV  coverage  hv  Members  oJ  the  Senate. 
Do  I  correctly  understand  that  the 
Senator's  position  is  tliat  Members  of  the 
Senate  should  not  be  allowed  to  pur- 
chase time  on  television? 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  a  matter  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  different  stations.  Ap- 
parently some  stations  decided  to  sell 
time  for  this  purpose.  NBC  accommo- 
dated the  Senator  from  South  Dakota, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon,  the 
junior  Senator  from  New  York,  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Idaho,  and  the  junior 
Senator  from  Iowa,  in  their  request  for 
nationwide  television.  NBC  gave  the 
Senators  the  opportunity  to  raise  public 
funds — over  half  a  million  dollars. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  How  does  the  Senator 
think  we  could  expect  to  pay  for  the 
broadcast?  Does  he  have  a  better  sugges- 
tion? We  used  20  seconds  of  that  time  to 
make  an  appeal  to  our  listeners  to  help 
with  the  cost  of  the  broadcast.  There  was 
no  way  any  member  of  that  panel  had 
any  idea  whether  $1  or  SI  million 
would  be  raised.  What  we  did  know  was 
that  we  had  to  borrow  the  money  in 
order  to  get  our  message  over  to  the 
voters.  We  were  denied  three  times.  We 
petitioned  the  three  networks  for  pub- 
lic service  time,  not  on  a  partisan  basis 
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but  to  try  to  present  our  concern  and  our 
answer  to  the  President's  position  on  this 
very  important  issue.  We  were  denied 
that.  All  the  networks  said.  "No,  the  Pres- 
ident had  free  time  but  Members  of  the 
Senate  cannot  have  it."  Then  we  said, 
"Would  you  sell  lis  time?"  Two  of  the 
networks  said,  "No."  After  some  negotia- 
tion, the  third  network,  NBC,  agreed  to 
sell  us  the  time,  provided  we  could  get 
some  $60,000,  as  I  recall  it,  within  the 
space  of  24  hours. 

We  succeeded  in  raising  part  and  in 
borrowing  the  rest  ox  it.  Near  the  end  of 
the  broadcast,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Church),  speaking  for  all  five  of 
us,  made  a  15-  or  20-second  appeal  to 
anyone  watching  that  broadcast  to  help 
pay  for  its  cost. 

I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  did  not  think 
we  would  get  enough  in  the  way  of 
contributions  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  the 
broadcast.  To  our  surprise,  something 
approaching  $500,000 — I  believe  $483,- 
000 — was  received. 

I  want  to  point  out  to  the  Senator  that 
there  has  been  a  very  careful  account- 
ing of  that  money.  Every  cosponsor  of 
the  amendment  has  been  given  a  periodic 
account  of  exactly  how  much  money  was 
received  and  how  much  money  was 
spent. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  can  find 
no  record  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  It  has  been  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  was  not  an  accurate 
accounting.  It  was  merely  a  statement 
that  X  dollars  had  been  collected  and 
that  I  dollars  had  been  spent. 

Mr.  McGO\'T:RI^'.  Mr.  President,  an 
accountant  is  handling  the  funds.  He  is 
bonded,  and  a  full  accounting  is  given 
to  the  U.S.  Senate  and  to  the  American 
public  on  the  monej's  received  and  how 
they  are  expended. 

What  I  am  tr>-ing  to  find  out  from 
the  Senator  is  whether  he  thinks  it  Is 
wrong  for  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
who  were  denied  public  service  time 
then  to  go  on  television  with  time  that 
is  purchased  in  order  to  present  a  par- 
ticular point  of  view.  Does  the  Senator 
think  there  is  something  wrong  with 
that? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  said  ini- 
tiplly  and  I  will  say  a  great  deal  more 
about  it  in  the  next  f'^w  wee'Ks,  as  far  as 
I  am  advised,  it  i.s  unprecedented,  unless 
we  po  back  to  the  America-First  Com- 
mittee, organized  prior  to  World  War  II. 
There  was  some  discussion  at  that  time 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  about 
Members'  lobbying  activities.  It  is  un- 
precedented to  raise  money  from  the 
public  and  use  the  funds  to  lobby  other 
Senators.  I  do  not  care  whether  it  is  a 
thousand,  a  half  a  million  or  a  million 
dollars.  It  is  unprecedented  to  use  the 
money  to  lobby  one's  colleague  for  sup- 
port of  a  particular  mea.sure. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
sense,  e*.  eiything  we  do  is  intended  to  get 
support  for  our  position.  If  the  Senator 
feels  that  is  unduly  influencing  opinion 
in  his  State,  he  can  ask  for  time. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  have  asked  for  time  un- 


der the  fairness  doctrine.  I  have  tried  to 
obtain  a  list  of  the  stations  on  which  the 
Senator  has  TV  spots.  He  refu.sed  to  pro- 
vide me  the  list.  However,  I  did  send  let- 
ters to  60  or  70  stations  and  have  through 
individual  requests  asked  those  stations 
for  comparable  time. 

I  do  not  believe  it  should  be  necessary 
to  go  to  the  public  to  ask  for  funds  to 
be  able  10  present  contrasting  views. 

I  have  had  favorable  responses  from 
40  or  50  stations. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  We  were  denied  pub- 
lic service  time  in  which  to  respond. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Tliat  was  with  the  net- 
works, 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  DOLE.  But  I  have  gone  to  indi- 
vidual stations. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  But  if  the  Senator  is 
denied  his  request,  as  we  were,  then 
what.  I  am  curious  to  know,  is  his  rea- 
son for  believing  it  is  wrong  to  pay  for 
the  time.  What  is  the  ethical  problem 
involved  in  Senators  paying  for  time  as 
against  going  on  television  on  free  time? 
I  do  not  quite  get  the  distinction. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Tl:ere  may  not  be  any. 
However,  stations  must  accept  anyone 
who  want  to  pay  for  time.  If  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  want  to  b.iy  some  time  now  for 
some  purpose,  they  could  probably  use 
the  Senator's  request  as  a  precedent._ 

I  am  not  certain — and  I  have  read 
some  of  the  copy  in  the  commercials — 
whether  the  Senator  is  still  in  the  proc- 
ess of  raising  funds  or  whether  he  now 
has  enough  money.  Tnat  is  the  part  that 
disturbs  me  as  a  Senator. 

Kow  much  money  can  Senators  raise 
and  how  much  pressure  can  they  bring 
to  bear  on  their  colleagues  through  the 
raising  of  public  money  at  a  time  of 
great  em.otion  in  this  country? 

We  all  want  the  war  10  end.  There 
seems  to  b?  the  viewpoint  that  only  a  few 
Senators  want  peace  and  that  President 
Nixon  enjoys  the  war  and  that,  there- 
fore, those  who  support  him  must  also 
enjoy  the  war  and  be  against  peace.  That 
is  not  true. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  Senator  is  setting  up  a  lot 
of  strawnien  here. 

Mr.  DOLE.  There  will  be  many  more 
raised  in  the  next  2  or  3  weeks — but  not 
strawm.en. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  trying  to  slander  the  President.  The 
whole  discussion  began  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  making  the  point 
that  we  do  have  differences  of  opinion 
on  the  issue  and  that  it  is  wrong  for  any- 
one in  high  position  in  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment to  slander  the  motive  of  a  Senator 
on  either  side  of  a  question. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  it  is  also  highly 
questionable  for  the  junior  Senator  from 
Kansas  or  any  other  Senator  to  raise 
money  to  advertise  and  establish  a 
staff  of  30  or  40  as  the  Senators  now 
have  working  on  the  so-called  amend- 
ment to  end  the  war.  There  are  so  many 
committees  tied  up  with  the  effort  that 
one  cannot  determine  which  committee 
does  what.  Some  may  be  working  on 
newspaper  ads.  Some  may  be  working 


on  television  ads.  But  they  are  all  aimed 
at  one  thing,  and  that  is  trying  to  de- 
stroy the  credibility  of  the  President, 
who  is  trying  to  end  a  war  he  inherited. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  most 
of  the  people  are  volunteers. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Some  are.  But  some  are 
on  the  staffs  of  the  Senators. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  am  sure  that  the 
Senator  has  some  members  of  his  staff 
who  support  his  position  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  hope  so. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  see  anything  surprising  about  that. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  with  great  interest  to  the  discus- 
sion today.  I  appreciate  the  point  made 
by  the  Senator  that  this  is  a  new  prac- 
tice. It  is  new  to  me. 

I  wonder  if  we  have  thought  of  possibly 
making,  by  joint  resolution  or  other 
proper  action,  an  application  for  periods 
of  time  to  be  supplied  by  the  networks 
to  be  controlled  by  a  bipartisan  com- 
mittee so  that  when  the  occasion  arises 
that  one  committee  of  the  Congress  or 
another  feels  they  would  like  to  make 
their  particular  position  known  to  their 
cort^tituency,  the  time  would  be  provided. 
Possibly  wp  could  consider  a  regulation 
by  the  FCC.  After  all.  all  of  the  air  time 
does  belong  to  the  people. 

I  wonder  if  it  might  not  be  proper, 
instead  of  forcing  one  impression  or  ar- 
gument or  another  on  the  people  by 
EToing  out  and  making  a  public  appeal 
for  funds  or  borrowing  money  and  going 
into  debt,  in  order  to  bring  their  position 
forward  to  consider  a  regulation  to  have 
this  time  provided  and  have  it  controlled 
properly  by  responsible  leaders  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  so  that  there  might  be 
a  public  debate  or  disclosure,  shall  we 
say.  rntJier  than  have  it  confined  just  to 
this  Chamber. 

Actually  this  is  what  it  amounts  to. 
It  is  taking  the  debate  to  the  people  by 
use  of  the  media.  But  in  the  present 
case  it  is  doing  it  actually  before  the  de- 
bate within  tills  Chamber  has  taken 
place.  I  do  not  object  to  that.  But  I  think 
that  it  should  be  a  balanced  program  with 
an  equal  opportunity  afforded  to  both 
sides.  Maybe  it  would  not  depend  then 
on  which  side  could  raise  the  most  money. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  thing  that  often 
nowadays  the  cost  of  presenting  a  mes- 
sage to  the  public  gets  out  of  hand.  I 
wonder  if  this  might  not  be  worthy  of 
proper  consideration. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  there  >  a  great  deal  cf  merit  in  the 
Senator's  proposal. 

I  would  not  be  prepared  to  make  any 
final  judgment  on  it  other  than  to  say 
that  something  along  that  line  seems  to 
me  to  make  'ense. 

I  hope  as  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  <Mr.  Pastorei  begins  his  hear- 
ings on   this   whole  question  of   public 
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senice  time,  the  question  of  apportioning 
time  between  parties  and  the  question  of 
dealing  with  how  major  issues  can  be 
handled  when  a  bipartisan  bloc  is  lined 
up  on  one  side  of  the  issue  and  another 
bipartisan  bloc  is  lined  up  on  the  other 
side  of  the  issue — something  along  the 
lines  of  what  the  Senator  h&s  suggested— 
woiild  bear  careful  examination. 

It  seems  to  me  to  make  a  considerable 
amount  cf  sense.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor raising  the  point. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  thank  the  Senator.  If 
I  may  respond.  I  would  say  one  of  the 
things  that  is  of  great  concern  to  me  is 
that  very  often  a  group  of  people  with 
the  financial  ability  to  put  together  the 
money  to  lake  out  a  huge  ad  in  a  metro- 
politan newspaper  or  several  of  them  and 
the  other  :^lde  not  being  able  to  raise  the 
money  d.-^c.-,  not  pet  to  be  heard.  I  would 
hate  to  see  the  day  come  when  the  Gov- 
ernment of  tins  country  could  be  con- 
trolled simply  on  the  basis  of  who  had  the 
most  money.  That  would  be  unfortunate 
and  a  dangerous  situation  for  this 
country. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
make  my  statement  on  the  conference 
report,  if  I  may  have  the  attenton  of  the 
Senator  from  California  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota,  we  started  those 
hearings  thL=;  morning.  On  July  23  I  made 
an  announcement  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  We  had  Mr.  Fvlbright  appear 
before  our  committee.  I  reiterate  apain 
what  I  said  that  day :  If  there  is  any  Sen- 
ator with  any  ideas  I  hope  lie  comes  be- 
fore the  committee  to  express  himself. 
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Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  admin- 
istration representatives  speak  across  the 
country  in  their  capacities  as  Cabinet, 
agency,  department,  or  commission 
heads.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
speaks  to  banking  groups,  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  Urban  Development  to  hous- 
ing groups,  the  Administrator  of  NASA 
to  aerospace  groups,  and  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Jie  Veterans"  Administration  to 
veterans  groups. 

In  his  capacity  as  VA  Administrator,  it 
was  ntting  that  Donald  E.  Johnson  spoke 
last  week  on  July  28  to  the  national  con- 
vention of  the  Disabled  American  Veter- 
ans. We  in  the  Senate  know  he  had  many 
things  to  report  in  what  he  referred  to 
as  his  "VA  stockholders  report."  On 
October  23,  1969,  the  Senate  passed  the 
Veterans  Education  and  Training 
Amendments  of  1959,  which  included  a 
46-percent  increase  in  educational  bene- 
fits. That  bill  passed  unanimously,  77  to 
0.  for  there  is  no  Senator  who  does  not 
have  the  deepest  concern  for  our  coun- 
try's veterans.  This  concern  we  all  share 
has  no  partisan  label.  Neither  does  it  fall 
into  the  much  misused  labels  of  "hawk" 
or  "dove." 

I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Johnson  would  want 
to  di.scuss  this  with  the  DAV  members. 

Mr.  Johnson  also  would  want  to  men- 
tion the  Senate  action  in  increasing  the 
1971  VA  budget  by  $100  million.  We  all 
should  recognize  the  leadership  of  the 
Senator  from  California  ^Mr.  Cr.anston  > 
in  this  area.  I  was  one  of  several  Sen- 


ators who  spoke  in  favor  of  this  increase, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  re- 
marks of  July  6  appear  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Hatfield.  Mr.  President.  I  join  the 
Senator  from  C.ilUornla  (Mr.  Cranston)  in 
strongly  urging  the  Senate  to  enact  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee's  recommendations 
for  the  1971  Veterans'  Administration  budget. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  8100  million  addi- 
tion to  the  House-passed  bill  represents  the 
minimal  aJlocatlon  which  effectively  will  halt 
deterioration  of  VA  hospitals  and  will  se- 
cure me.isurable  improvements  In  hospital 
conditions. 

Tlie  fundamental  objective  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Admlnistmtion  medical  program  is  to 
provide  the  best  medical  care  possible  for 
.American  veterans.  Members  of  the  5.000- 
miui  VA  rese.irch  team  have  pioneered  medi- 
cal techniques  which  have  made  outstand- 
ing contributions  to  medicine  In  addition  to 
training  more  health  jjersonnel  than  any 
other  medical  institution  in  the  world,  the 
VA  medical  program  facilitates  the  rapid  dis- 
semination of  current  medical  knowledge. 

One  .-'.ddllional  {xjint  should  t>e  empha- 
sized: the  VA  medical  program  has  always 
provided  American  veterans  with  excellent 
medical  care  in  view  of  severe  fiscal  restric- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  now  exercise  fiscal 
responsibility  by  appropriating  adequate 
funds  which  are  requisite  to  providing  the 
best  medical  care  possible. 

For  tlie  past  8  months,  conditions  at  VA 
hospitals  have  been  subjected  to  a  thorough 
investigation  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  chaired  by  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Cranston  » .  Tliese  hearings 
indicate  that  the  VA  medical  program  has 
been  denied  reasonable  operating  funds.  Re- 
gressive budgets  have  restricted  the  expan- 
sion of  VA  rese.irch  projects,  and  have  accel- 
erated Uie  deterioration  of  medical  facilities. 
The  principal  deficiency  of  the  VA  medi- 
c.il  program  is  a  shortage  of  staff  members. 
Personnel -patient  ratios  at  national  commu- 
nity hospitals  stmd  at  2.7  to  1:  at  university 
hospitals,  they  climb  to  lietween  3.5  and  4  to 
1.  The  ratio  for  VA  hospitals  is  a  meager  1.5 
to  1  The  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control 
AC  of  1968,  in  its  blanket  application  to 
Federal  employees,  pushed  VA  staff  employ- 
ment back  to  the  July  1966  level  Testimony 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs iiKiic.ites  that  as  an  unfortunate  conse- 
quence, the  VA  hospitals  presently  find  them- 
selves short  10,000  staff  members 

Budgetary  limitations  have  resulted  in  the 
repeated  deferment  of  the  replacement  cf 
aging  equipment  One  witness  who  testified 
before  the  subcommittee  documented  the 
case  of  a  VA  hospital  where  X-ray  facilities 
were,  "obsolete,  in  the  worst  sense  of  the 
word."  Forty-three  VA  Jiospitals-lncluding 
thsoe  in  Amarillo,  Tex..  Fayelteville.  Ark.,  and 
Gulfport.  Miss. — have  no  air-conditioning 
units.  In  one  Tennessee  VA  hospital, 
a  $500,000  Intensive  care  unit  and  a 
$200,000  cardiac  treatment  unit  are  Idle 
fc^r  lack  of  funds.  Furthermore,  hospital 
directors  understandably  have  diverted 
funds  from  equipment  purchases  and 
hospital  construction  In  order  to  hire 
and  pay  desperately  needed   p>ersonnel. 

One-half  of  the  VA  hospital  beds  are  oc- 
cupied by  psychiatric  patients.  The  psycho- 
logical trauma  afflicting  disabled  veterans  of 
Uie  Vietnam  war  far  srurpasses  the  mental 
tensions  caused  by  any  previous  war.  Many 
men  who  have  sustained  spinal  cord  in- 
juries and  others  who  have  required  the 
amputation  of  two  or  three  limbs,  have  sur- 
vived this  war  where  they  would  have  died 
previously.  The  "wounded  t'  kill  ratio"  is 
understandably    higher   than    in   prior   wars 
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since  helicopter  evacuation  techniques  allow 
a  man  to  be  transported  in  less  than  40  min- 
utes' time  from  the  battlefield  to  a  nearby 
Army  hospital,  where  pharmaceutical  knowl- 
edge and  surgical  skills  have  been  vastly 
updated.  The  increasing  incidence  of  total 
disability  among  veterans,  compounded  by 
the  belief  of  many  veterans  that  their  sacri- 
fices were  in  vain,  has  bred  widespread  men- 
tal disorders. 

VA  psychiatrists  battle  these  mental  dis- 
eases with  a  limited  array  of  medical  weap- 
ons. The  ratio  of  psychiatrists  to  psychiatric 
p;itients  at  VA  hospitals  is  inertJulously  lew: 
one  p.^ychlatrlst  for  every  533  patients.  In 
community  hospitals,  the  f.gure  is  a  much 
more  reasonable  one.  one  psych'itrlst  for  ev- 
ery 25  patients.  As  a  consequence  of  the 
crowded  VA  psychiatric  wards,  psychiatrlsta 
are  allowed  on  the  average  only  4'n  minutes 
per  patient  per  week.  There  are  now  twice  as 
m;iuy  psychiatric  admissions  tj  VA  hospitals 
as  there  were  in  1964,  witli  a  psychiatric 
staff  which  is  only  half  as  large. 

Other  common  disabilities  include  spinal 
cord  injuries,  which  afflict  25  percent  of  the 
wounded  veterans  returning  from  Vietnam, 
an  astonishing  Increase  from  the  Korean  war 
and  World  War  n  figures— 6.9  and  3.13  per- 
cent. VA  medical  facilities  have  proven  to  be 
inc.ipable  of  guaranteeing  optimal  medical 
attention.  The  staff-patient  r.itio  stands  at 
1.02  employees  per  patient.  w":v.le  Dr.  Howard 
Rusk,  of  the  Institute  of  Rehabllitory  Medi- 
cine in  New  York,  indicate?  that  even  with 
the  advanced  equipment  and  therapeutic 
techniques  available  in  the  institute,  out- 
st.mding  patient  care  requires  a  ratio  of  2.17 
to  1.  or  better  than  twice  the  VA  figure. 
TesUmony  Indicates  that  many  patients, 
who  have  become  greatly  demoralized  by  the 
irregular  attention  that  they  receive,  have 
lost  the  incentive  to  participate  in  vital 
therapeutic  programs.  Because  paralyzed 
veieraui.  are  highly  susceptible  to  bladder 
and  kidney  disorders,  for  them  the  distinc- 
tion between  good  health  .lud  serious  ill- 
ness is  often  very  minute.  Constant  medical 
c  ire  Is  imperative  for  the  maximum  safety  of 
these  patients. 

These  deficiencies  comprise  a  few  of  the 
prominent  problems  which  occur  in  the  VA 
hospiial  system.  In  order  to  insure  that 
American  veterans  receive  the  hig'nest  quality 
medlcU  care  possible,  these  numerous  in- 
afl?qaacies  must  be  alleviated. 

Mr.  President,  medical  care  and  attention 
for  American  veterans  which  is  consistent 
with  current  advances  in  medical  knowledge 
will  become  a  reality  only  after  the  VA  medi- 
cal program  is  adequately  funded. 

The  Senator  from  California  has  conserva- 
tively estimated  that  the  Veterans'  Adniinis- 
tration  medical  program  needs  $174  million 
in  adtiltlon  to  the  House-passed  budget  of 
$1777  billion.  He  has  concluded  that  to 
bring  statT  ratios  to  a  reasonable  level  would 
require  $200  million;  and  yet  he  recommend- 
ed only  $51  million,  a  compromise  figure 
which  is  intended  to  allow  the  hiring  of  an 
acidlttonal  5.000  personnel.  Backlogs  for  nec- 
essary equipment  purchases  total  more  than 
$40  million,  and  a  $17  mlHion  increase  in  the 
research  budget  would  have  only  brought  it 
to  t!ie  level  suggested  by  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  for  the  1970  fiscal  year. 
The  $19  million  for  hospital  and  domiciliary 
construction  and  renovation  was  warrunied 
by  the  continual  deferral  of  construction  in 
favor  of  p.iying  salaries  to  health  personnel. 
If  the  budget  were  to  re.niain  at  the  level 
agreed  upon  in  the  House,  its  7.5-percent  in- 
crease over  the  past  fiscal  year  would  render 
It.  at  best,  a  status  quo  budget,  granting 
only  negligible  Improvements  in  conditions 
at  VA  hospitals.  Testimony  indicates  that 
shortages  of  funds  will  compel  administra- 
tors to  weigh  the  quality  of  medical  services 
against  the  quantity  of  people  to  whom 
these  services  may  be  provided.  Because  they 
refuse  to  lower  their  standards  below  desig- 
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nated  requirements  set  by  health  agencies,  appreciably  increase  the  size  of  the  VA  hos-  use  of  surgery  as  a  treatment  for  cancer,  and 

they  must  close  wards  as  their  only  alterna-  pital  staffs  this  fiscal  year.  Substantial  addi-  many  other  worthwhile  programs, 

tlve.   The   $100  million   compromise  recom-  tions  to  VA  staffs  will  not   be  made  until  When  these  research  programs  decay,  top 

mended  by  the  Appropriations  Committee —  wage  increases  make  salaries  for  VA  person-  VA  scientists   search  for   new  research  op- 

which    represents    only    57    percent    of    the  nel  truly  competitive.  portunltles    elsewhere.    This    destroys    the 

amount  which  the  Subcommittee  on  Veter-  Another   alternative   which   must   be   ex-  quality  of  the  VA  hoepital  system,  and  also 

ans'  Affairs  found  to  be  desperately  needed —  plored  is  the  correlation  of  medical  training  impedes  the  advancement  of  medical  knowl- 

is  essential  in  its  entirety  if  significant  Im-  which  men  receive  in  the  Armed  Forces  with  edge. 

provements  in  the  VA  medical  program  are  requirements  for  licensing  health  profession-  One  final  principle  which  the  Senator 
to  be  realized.  The  steady  erosion  of  VA  pro-  als.  Army  medics  are  currently  unable  to  from  California  has  articulated  must  be  re- 
grams  must  be  halted  before  the  foundation  practice  medical  skills  which  they  have  ac-  emphasized:  the  cost  of  providing  American 
of  the  hospital  system  collapses.  quired  in  the  military  even  though  they  may  veterans   with  high   quality  medical   atten- 

Several  critical  VA  programs  have  been  be  qualified  to  assist  a  physician  In  a  limited  tlon,  equitable  educational  and  vocational 
neglected  because  of  the  funding  crisis.  One  capacity.  One  way  to  relieve  the  shortage  of  opportunities,  and  reasonable  compensation 
way  to  Improve  medical  care  at  VA  hospitals  allied  health  professionals  would  be  to  inten-  for  disability,  must  be  clfiissified  as  a  basic 
would  be  to  Intensify  and  expand  affiliations  slfy  the  training  of  mlUtary  medical  corps-  cost  of  war.  Funds  are  lavishly  spent  in  equip- 
between  VA  hospitals  and  medical  schools,  men  and  to  make  medical  licensing  require-  ping  a  man  with  the  weapons  of  war.  and 
However,  valuable  programs  between  medl-  ments  compatible  with  the  training  they  in  instructing  him  in  the  military  way  of  life, 
cal  schools  and  VA  hospitals  are  dependent  receive.  This  Is  not  to  suggest  that  qualiflca-  Our  attention  must  Instead  be  focused  on 
upon  the  assumption  that  facilities  and  tions  for  medical  practice  should  be  relaxed  enabling  American  veterans  to  readjust  easily 
equipment  are  comparable  in  each  of  the  in-  Rather,  it  means  that  the  skills  of  men  who  in  making  the  transition  from  military  to 
stitutions  The  results  of  a  study  which  were  are  qualified  must  be  utilized  in  order  to  re-  civilian  life. 

svibmitted    to    the    subcommittee    indicate  duce  health  personnel  shortages.  Mr.  F>resldent,  the  prolonged  deterioration 

that  at  a  university  or  university  affiliated  Mr.  President,  a^  we  examine  the  strengths  of  VA  facilities  and  the  retardation  of  VA 

hospital,  only  14  percent  of  the  patients  re-  and  the  weaknesses  of  the  VA  hospital  sys-  programs  will  Irreijarably  stigmatize  the  VA 

ceive  less  than  optimal  care.  At  a  nonafflll-  tem  and  identify  those  alternatives  and  pro-  medical   program.   The  broken  morale   of  a 

ated  hospital  with  a  residence  training  pro-  grams  which  are  necessary  to  recify  deflcie:.-  dedicated  staff  will  make  the  VA  objective 

gram,  the  study  noted  that  45  percent  of  the  ctes   in   the  program,   we  must  remind  our-  of  providing  the  best  possible  medical  care 

patients  receive  less  than  optimal  care,  and  selves  of  our  obligations  to  American  vet-  for  American  veterans  an  lllusorj-  goal, 

in    proprietary    hospitals,    that    percentage  erans.  Once  again.  Mr.  President,  I  must  strongly 

reaches  57  percent.  Clearly,  a  direct  correla-  i^g  must  recognize  that  American  youth,  endorse  the  Appropriations  Committee  s  rec- 

tion   exists   between   the  quality  of  patient  whether  they  are  drafted  or  they  enlist,  are  ommendatlon  for  adding  $100  million  to  the 

care,  and  training  programs  which  Incorpo-  introduced    to   a   new   life   style   when    they  House-passed   VA   budget.   I   have   been   In- 

rate  medical   school   students.   Presently.  94  enter   the   Armed   Forces.   Civilian   attitudes  formed  that  in  my  State  of  Oregon,  this  could 

VA  hospitals  are  affiliated  with  80  medical  and  habits  are  incompatible  with  the  rigor-  tentatively  mean  an  additional  81.054.700  to 

schools,  and  39.000  health  professionals — 20  ous  demands  of  military  discipline.  Special  be  divided  in  the  following  fashion: 

percent  of  all  physicians  and  50  percent  of  training  and   instruction  helps  them  adapt  Amnun' 

all  medical  students-receive  some  VA  train-  to  military  life.  Conversely,  when  these  men  ^dd^tional  ^fneral  medical  care                   ' 

ing.  reenter  clrtllan  life,  they  inevitably  find  that  .nn  n^rLnnp7      ^^'^"^'  '^'^    ,,n„  ona 

In  order  to  attract  top  faculty  members  to  they    must    make    major    readjustments    if             ana  personnel   .- siao.^uu 

a  VA  hospital  staff,  the  hospital  must  have  thev  are  to  become  constructive  members  of  Elimination       oi       equipment, 

outstanding  training  and  research  facilities,  society.  As  fellow  Americans,  it  is  our  respon-  mainienance.  ana  repair  tjacK- 

The   patients    in   such   a   hospital   then   be-  sibility  to  help  these  men  to  overcome  transi-  FHminaHr,n'nf"^intflrcase"hnrt' 

come  double  beneficiaries.  They  receive  ex-  tlonal  problems  In  moving  from  the  military  J:.ununation  oi  ceniai  case  oach. 

pert    medical    attention     from    outstanding  to  civilian   life,  just   as   we   were  obliged   to  ^^f    hpVlrh'snd'in^nsiVe  care 

physicians,  plus  the  fringe  benefit  of  being  provide   them    with    training   programs   en-  ■^'"^'J  neaitn  ana  intensive  care 

attended  by  the  best  interns  and  residents,  abllng  them  to  adjust  to  the  Armed  Forces              training    " 

who   naturally   follow   the   outstanding    in-  when  they  left  civilian  life.  And  though  *^  x  tai                                             1  054  600 

structors.  In  order  to  obtain  such  high  call-  be  some  small  solace,  we  must  guarantee  the                  lotai    i.uo^.owu 

ber  personnel,  the  VA  hospitals  must  bolster  best  medical  care  and  rehabllitory  opportunl-  These  funds  are  critically  important  to 
their  research  programs  and  must  have  com-  ties  possible  to  our  disabled  veterans,  who  the  two  VA  hospitals  in  Oregon.  Without 
petitlve  wage  scales — neither  of  which  is  pos-  have  made  innumerable  sacrifices  to  preserve  these  additional  appropriations,  the  expan- 
sible without  increased  appropriations.  this  Nation.  slon  of  existing  programs  and  the  substan- 

Mr.  President,  throughout  America,  hospl-  And   yet.  Mr.   President,   the  entire   fiscal  tlve  improvement  of  medical  services  will  be 

tals  are  plagued  by  a  nationwide  shortage  of  budget     for    the    VA    medical     program    is  severely  limited. 

health  personnel.  Testimony  before  the  Sub-  roughly  equivalent  to  the  cost  of  1  month  of  xho  recommend«tlons   of   the   Appropria- 

committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  indicates  that  fighting  in  Vietnam   Paradoxically,  the  grad-  tions  Committee  culminate  8  months  of  re- 

approximately  9.000  more  dentists.  50.000  ad-  ual   degeneration   of   VA  facilities  has  been  search  and  six  sessions  of  hearings  held  by 

ditional  physicians,  145.000  nurses,  and  200.-  accelerated   by  the   war  economy.  This  war  the  Subcommittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs.  The 

000    more    allied    health    professionals    are  economy  has  stimulated  inflation,  which  has  subcommittee  has  documented  the  deficien- 

needed   in   order   to   adequately  satisfy   the  had  drastic  effects  upon  hospitalization  pro-  cies  of  the  program,  and  has  concluded  that 

current  national   demand   for  health   man-  grams.  With  full  cognizance  of  the  soaring  substantially    increased    appropriations    are 

power.  medical  expenses  of  VA  programs,  the  Fed-  necessarv  in  order  to  improve  medical  serv- 

These  shortages  have  Ijeen  catastrophic  for  eral  Government  has  attempted  to  retard  In-  i^es  and   programs.   The  SlOO-million   addi- 

the  VA  Medical  Program    Due  to  fiscal  limi-  flatlon    by   shackling   the    VA   to    regressive  tion  to  the  House-passed  budget  must  be  re- 

tations.  salaries  of  VA  health  personnel  are  budgets.  The  natural  effect  upon  the  VA  hos-  talned    in    its    entire* y.    research    programs 

not  competitive  with  earnings  of  other  pro-  pital   system    is   not   to   reduce    the   cost   of  niust  be  expanded,  salary  levels  must  be  made 

fessionals  in   the  medical   industry.  Conse-  services,  but  to  instead  reduce  the  number  competitive,  and  qualified  health  personnel 

quently,  VA  hospital  directors  cannot  recruit  of  medical  services  made  available  at  higher  must  be  licensed  If  the  deterioration  of  the 

the    necessary    personnel,    and    outstanding  costs.  vA  medical  program  is  to  be  halted,  and  if 

members  of  the   VA  staff   often   search   for  A  stardstlU  budget  has  restricted  research  first  class  medical  care  is  to  be  provided  to 

more  lucrative  opportunities  elsewhere.  Un-  programs    which    have    historically    led    the  American  veterans. 

less  salary  scales  are  Increased,  those  medical  medical  fieid  In  implement  ng  ex.oerlmental  r-.    *        ra       -^             v, 

students  with  the  highest  qualifications  will  techniques  and  equipment   A  high  premium  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  these 

not  seek  employment   with  the  VA,  and  if  mu.-it   be  placed  upon   the  contributions  of  are  but  two  examples  of  actions  in  the 

the  VA  is  unable  to  employ  the  best  health  research     Allocations   which   are   designated  past  year  that  it  would  have  been  most 

professionals.  It  will  also  be  incapable  of  pro-  for  research  projects  cannot  be  reduced  be-  appropriate  for  Mr.  Johnson  to  discuss 

viding  the  best  medical  care  possible.  cause  more  moneys  are  required  to  hire  and  j.^  j^j^  gj^ciai  capacity  as  Administrator 

This  problem  will  not  be  alleviated  bv  ap-  pay  additional  personnel.  ,  .,  y^ 
propriating  funds  for  an  additional  5.000  A  few  of  the  many  attributes  of  the  VAs  i>,oc,.iont  JiAr  T^hn^n  HiH  nnt  rpp 
employees  at  present  salary  scales.  Instead,  research  program,  which  is  the  largest  of  its  ^  Mr.  Piesident /Mr.  Johnson  did  not  see 
VA  salary  scales  at  every  level  must  be  raised  kind  in  the  world.  Include:  the  world's  most  fit  to  cormne  his  remarks  to  ms  VA 
In  order  to  compete  with  earning  potentials  advanced  program  for  the  study  of  mental  stockholders  report."  as  he  termed  it.  In- 
offered  by  community  and  proprietary  hospi-  disease,  the  development  of  the  Pacemaker,  stead,  he  used  this  plalfoi'm  and  used 
tals.  Once  reasonable  salary  baaes  are  se-  a  mechanism  which  combats  heart  disease  ^jg  capacity  as  a  Government  spokesman 
cured,  additional  funds  must  be  approprl-  by  regulating  the  heartbeat,  projects  to  in-  ^q  deliver  a  ringing  attack  on  a  num- 
ated  in  order  to  hire  additional  employees,  vestigate  the  value  of  the  laser  beam  in  sur-  ^^^  ^j  Senator"; 

But  to  appropriate  funds  for  more  staff  mem-  gery.  the  development  of  the  artificial  Ittd-  p.„r„„  t  .nrn'tn  hi<:  <;  iPPrh   T  micht  re- 

berB  at  present  wage  levels  Is  an  exercise  In  ney,   the   employm«-nt  of  radio  Isotwpes  in  Before  I  turn  to  his  speech.  I  migni  re 

futility.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  1971  6  per-  medical  prognosis,  the  utilization  of  a  com-  peat  here  what  I  have  said  many  times 

cent   pay   increase   for   VA  employees   will  puter  in  the  detection  of  heart  disease,  the  before  concerning  the  freedom  of  speech 
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bv  Govermnem  officials.  Certainly  all 
Government  officials,  be  they  the  Vice 
President  or  the  Conimissioiie;-  of  Educa- 
tion, should  be  able  to  offer  their  opin- 
ions regarding  the  Vietnam  war.  In  this  I 
have  no  quarrel  with  Mr.  Johnson's  per- 
sonal beliefs  and  expresslon^  of  these 
beliefs. 

I  turn  now  to  the  specifics  of  Mr. 
Johnson's  remarks.  He  attacked  the 
Hatfield-McGovern  amendment— the 
amendment  to  end  the  war— and  its  co- 
sponsors  in  language  that  was  inaccu- 
rate, mflammatory.  and  abrasive  to 
those  of  us  he  mentioned,  both  by  name 
and  by  inference. 

Johnsons  first  notation  of  the  so- 
called  Doves— to  use  hi.s  terms— by  name 
is  in  the  following  sentence: 

I  have  no  basis  ou  which  to  challenge 
the  motives  ol  these  people — the  Hatfields, 
the  Ooodells.  the  McGoverns.  the  Pul- 
brightd  and  others  of  that  Uk— but  I  do 
challenge  their  reasoning. 

I  can  only  presume  that  by  "ilk."  Mr. 
Johnson  meant  the  24  consponsors  of  the 
"amendment  to  end  the  war."  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  a  Ust  of  these  Sen- 
ators appear  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  of 
Senators  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
CospoNSORs  or  THE  Amenlmikt  To  End  the 
War 

Senators  Hatfield.  McGovern,  Cranston. 
Hughes.  Goodell.  Bayh.  Church.  Gravel,  Har- 
ris. Hart.  Hartke.  Inouye.  Kennedy.  Mans- 
field. McCarihv.  Metcalf.  Mondale,  Muskle, 
Nelson.  Rib'.coff.  Tydlngs,  WUll.-uns.  Tar- 
boroujh.  and  Young. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  he  then 
co:itinued,  after  adding  Senator  Muskie, 
stating: 

Yet  there  are  those  today— "he  Hatfle'ds. 
the  Goodells.  the  McGoverns.  the  Muskles. 
the  Pulbrlghta  and  others — who  are  not  will- 
ing to  pay  that  price  In  fact,  they  fight 
.actively  against  it  In  fact,  they  flght  ac- 
tively in  favor  of  surrender  to  the  forces  o? 
Communism  and  totalitarianism,  not  only  In 
Vietnam  but  also  almost  everywhere  else  m 
the  world. 

Later  he  referred  to  this  group  as 
•those  apostles  of  retreat  and  defeat" 
and  "salesmen  of  surrender. ' 

Johnson  later  stated: 

Senator  Hatfield.  Senator  McGovern  and  22 
of  their  cohorts  would  nullify  what  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Americans  have  fought  for. 
In  the  name  of  peace  they  would  betray 
the  peace. 

These  remarks  and  similar  ones  con- 
tinued for  several  pages,  before  Johnson 
turned  to  the  affairs  of  the  VA  of  in- 
terest to  the  members  of  the  DAV  at- 
tending this  national  convention. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Johnson  distorted  the 
facts  and  misled  his  audience,  when  he 
described  the  Hatfleld-McGovern  amend- 
ment as  follows: 

This  is  the  amendment  that  would,  first 
of  all,  stop  Americans  from  fighting  In  Viet- 
nam and  secondly,  and  most  Importantly, 
have  them  all  out  of  Vietnam  by  next  June, 
regardless  of  what  the  situation  is  there. 

This  just  Is  not  so.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  pertinent  section  of  the 
amendment  and  an  explanation  of  the 
June  deadline  appear  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  text 
of  the  amendment  and  the  explanation 
were  oro'ered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Text  of  Amendment 
Further  provided,  that  the  with- 
drawal of  all  United  States  military  person- 
nel from  Vietnam  shall  be  completed  no 
later  than  June  30.  1971,  unless  the  Con- 
gress, by  Joint  resolution,  approves  a  find- 
ing by  the  President  that  an  additional 
stated  period  of  time  is  required  to  Insure  the 
safety  of  such  personnel  during  the  with- 
drawal process.  .   . 

EXPL.^NAT10IJ 

The  Amendment  sets  June  30.  1971,  as  the 
date  by  which  the  withdrawal  of  American 
military  perso:mel  should  be  completed. 
However,  even  this  Is  not  an  Inflexible  dead- 
line. We  have  carefully  constructed  the 
Amendment  to  allow  for  this  date  to  be 
changed  and  altered  If  necessary,  provided 
that  Congress  gives  its  approval.  Specifically, 
we  state  that  this  time  can  be  changed  by 
Congress  voting  for  a  Joint  Resolution  upon 
a  simple  request  by  the  President.  Thus, 
the  actual  impact  of  this  provision  is  to 
Involve  the  Congress  In  the  decision-mak- 
ing process  regarding  the  policies  and  com- 
mitments of  our  Nation,  as  Is  clearly  In- 
tended by  the  Constitution. 

Ml-.  HATFIELD.  It  would  be  easy  for 
me,  Mr.  President,  to  stop  here  and  pound 
my  desk,  and  demand  that  Mr.  Johnson 
resign.  Listead,  I  want  to  raise  some 
questions  about  Mr.  Johnson's  future  ef- 
fectiveness. 

First,  it  is  well  established  tliat  a  siz- 
able number  of  Vietnam  veterans  oppose 
the  Vietnam  war  and  served  there 
against  their  wishes.  Veterans  serve  on 
peace  groups  and  support  the  amend- 
ment to  end  the  war  across  the  country. 
In  fact,  a  group  called  Vietnam  Veterans 
Against  the  War  placed  a  large  ad  in 
the  Washington  Post  on  July  30. 

Some  of  these  men  no  doubt  are  In- 
volved in  facets  of  VA  operations.  Can 
they  have  confidence  in  the  VA  for  Im- 
partial and  aiwhtical  operation  when 
they  read  such  comments  by  the  VA  Ad- 
ministrator? I  have  the  utmost  confi- 
dence in  the  entire  VA  staff  and  believe 
they  will  operate  in  tin  impartial  manner. 
We  have  no  such  guarantee,  however, 
that  a  Vietnam  veteran  who  is  active  in 
peace  groups  would  not  have  grave 
doubts  about  the  VA  in  light  of  Mr. 
Jolinson's  comments. 

Secc'iid,  I  think  the  fact  needs  no  elab- 
oration that  the  VA  is  a  seiisitive  organ 
of  the  Grovernment,  and  deserves  the  best 
we  can  offer — both  in  administration  and 
in  funding.  Soon,  the  Senate  will  vote  on 
the  conference  report  containing  appro- 
priations for  the  VA.  In  my  opinion, 
speeches  such  as  Mr.  Johnson's  inject  a 
harsh  note  of  disunity  and  strife  into  an 
area  we  all  should  support  completely.  I 
will  vote  for  that  conference  report,  as 
I  hope  all  those  named  specifically,  or  by 
inference,  also  will  support  it.  I  raise  the 
question,  though,  of  whether  someone 
making  such  strong  public  utterances — 
and  I  have  no  quarrel  with  his  personal 
convictions — can  best  serve  the  many 
thousands  of  Veterans  in  light  of  these 
remarks. 

In  a  related  area.  I  think  I  also  should 
note  that  the  chairman  of  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Subcommittee,  Senator  Cranston, 
is  one  of  the  original  cosponsors  of  the 


Hatfield-McGovern  amendment.  Other 
members  of  that  subcommittee  are  Sen- 
ators Yarborough,  Randolph.  Mondale, 
Hughes.  Schweiker.  Dominick,  Saxbe, 
and  Smith  of  Illinois,  Senators  Yarbor- 
ough, Mondale,  and  Hughes  also  are  co- 
sponsors  of  the  amendment.  These  men 
certainly  will  not  let  remarks  hke  those 
used  by  Mr.  Johnson  stand  in  the  way 
of  fair  and  impartial  treatment  of  the 
VA  by  the  committee.  If  I  were  Mr.  John- 
son, however,  I  might  question  my  fu- 
ture effectiveness  in  dealing  with  the 
committee  and  the  staff,  in  light  of  the 
strong  language  used. 

In  closing.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  all 
Senators  to  read  this  speech  carefully. 
Is  this  a  man  you  want  to  represent  the 
thousands  of  dedicated  VA  members? 
Can  he  serve  all  veterans?  Is  this  a  man 
who  has  destroyed  his  effectiveness  in 
dealing  with  Congress?  Is  this  a  man  who 
has  used  an  official  platform  to  peddle 
political  propaganda?  We  all  will  form 
cur  own  opinions.  I  have  mine  and  I  in- 
vite my  colleagues  to  form  theirs. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, regular  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
Case)  .  The  regular  order  is  called  for. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  recognized. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed,  without  Eimendment,  the  fol- 
lowing bUls  of  the  Senate: 

S.  1703.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rosa  Plnta- 
bona: 

S.  1704.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ulllan 
Biazzo; 

S.  2427.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cal  C.  Davis 
and  Lyndon  A.  Dean; 

S.  2863.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Cumo- 
rah  Kennlngton  Romney;  and 

S.  3136.  An  act  to  confer  U.S.  citizenship 
posthumously  upon  Guy  Andre  Blanchette. 


INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  AND  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  HOUSING  AND  UR- 
BAN DEVELOPMENT  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 1971— CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R,  17548)  making 
appropriations  for  sundry  independent 
executive  bureaus,  boards,  commissions, 
corporations,  agencies,  offices,  and  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971.  and,  for  other  purposes.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Case).  The  report  will  be  read  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  July  28.  1970.  pp.  26099- 
26100,  Congressional  Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
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objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  tlie 
amount  agreed  to  by  the  conferees  to- 
Uled  $18,009,525,300.  This  sum  is  $541.- 
301,800  above  the  budget  estimate.  It  is 
$619,313,000  above  the  amount  recom- 
mended by  the  House  and  $645,494,200 
under  the  sum  recommended  by  the 
Senate. 

More  than  50  percent  of  the  total 
amount  provided  in  the  bill — or  $9,065,- 
528.000 — is  for  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. This  amount  is  $80  million  more 
than  the  sum  allowed  by  the  House,  and 
it  is  $105  million  above  the  budget  esti- 
mate. As  you  will  recall,  the  Senate  bill 
provided  $80  million  more  than  the 
House  bill  for  medical  care  and  $20 
million  more  than  the  House  for  the 
construction  of  hospital  and  domi- 
ciliarj-  facilities.  The  Senate  conferees 
were  able  to  retain  the  full  $80  million 
add-on  for  medical  care  but  were  com- 
pelled to  give  up  the  $2C  million  for  hos- 
pital construction. 

Mr.  JA\TTS.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  wish  to  sield  on  partictilar  items 
or  does  the  Senator  wish  to  complete 
his  statement? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  will  yield  at  any 
time;  it  does  not  make  any  difference  to 
me. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
On  this  particular  item.  I  wish  to  re- 
port to  the  Senate  that  it  is  a  matter  in 
which  the  Senator  from  California  <Mr. 
Cranston  i  took  the  lead  in  the  Senate 
Chamber.  I  happily  joined  with  him. 

The  Senator  from  California  and  I 
have  two  outstanding  examples  of  why 
this  $20  million  for  construction  of  hos- 
pital and  domiciliary  facilities  was 
needed  and  why  the  situation  is  so  seri- 
ous. I  have  in  my  State  the  Bronx  Vet- 
erans' Administration  Hospital  and  the 
Senator  from  California  has  in  his  State 
the  so-called  Wadsworth  Los  Angeles 
Veterans'  Administration  Center.  The 
Bronx  Veterans'  Administration  Hospital 
is  a  heartbreaking  situation.  The  phy- 
sicians, nurses,  and  other  healtli  person- 
nel are  trying  verj'  hard  and  striving 
manfully  with  insufficient  facilities  and 
personnel,  attributable  to  the  lack  of 
money,  to  provide  quality  health  care  to 
our  veterans. 

There  are  examples  of  severe  space  and 
equipment  shortages,  which  have  had  an 
adverse  impact  on  patient  care  that  are 
shocking.  There  are.  for  example,  no  day 
rooms  In  many  wards:  the  treatment 
room  in  the  spinal  cord  injury  ward  is 
also  used  for  storage  and  water  pitcher 
service;  the  shower  and  enemy  room  for 
the  paraplegic  and  quadraplegic  patients 
is  one  and  the  same  and  the  room  is  not 
temperature  controlled;  there  is  a  severe 
shortage  of  lab  rooms;  there  Is  a  short- 
age of  therapy  equipment  in  the  ADL 
(active  daily  living)  room  where  the 
spinal  cord  injury  patients  receive  ther- 
apy desiged  to  teach  them  ambulatory 
skills  and  offer  necessary  daily  living 
skills;  and  much  of  the  hospital  traffic 
has  to  go  through  the  wards,  which 
makes  a  very  bad  situation  for  the 
patients. 


These  are  untolerable  and  wholly  in- 
adequate conditions  for  providing  up-to- 
date,  quality  health  care  for  our  veterans. 
I  know  of  no  Senator  in  the  Chsunber 
who  would  fight  harder  and  more  effec- 
tively or  more  vigorously  than  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore), 
but  one  is  greatly  affected  by  the  sheer 
heartbreaking  character  of  the  situation 
itself. 

I  visited  the  Veterans'  Administration 
Hospital  in  Buffalo  yesterday.  That  is  a 
veiT  crood  hosiptal  which  is  well  rtm.  The 
difference  in  the  demeanor  and  outlook 
of  the  patients  is  visible  but  it  breaks 
one's  heart  to  see  young  men  without  an 
arm  or  without  a  leg. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  And  sometimes  with- 
out arms  and  legs. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes.  It  is  the  most  ter- 
rible thing  in  the  world.  I  spread  this  on 
the  Record  only  because  this  is  a  con- 
tinuing thin?.  In  a  recent  survey  by  Mr. 
Teague,  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee, 
the  deficiency  for  construction  and  mod- 
ernization of  the  VA  hospitals  in  New 
York  State  was  revealed  to  be  $12,587,- 
669.  Thus  $12  million  plus  deficiency  in- 
cluded only  the  following  items:  "pur- 
chase of  new  and  replacement"  equip- 
ment and  "recurrinn  and  nonrecurring 
maintenance  and  repair."  It  did  not  in- 
clude ftmding  deficiencies  for  dental  care, 
recruiting  nccessar>'  medical  personnel, 
and  so  forth,  which  brought  the  total 
fundinc  shortages  for  New  York  to  $25,- 
397.162. 

I  know  the  Senator  and  his  conferees 
have  done  everything  they  humanly 
could  dc.  I  hope  that  by  the  reiteration 
of  the  consequences  of  these  denials  we 
may  reach  the  hearts  and  minds  of  some 
colleagues  who  may  not  feel  as  we  do. 
and  that  we  will  have  better  success  in  a 
supplemental,  or  setting  priorities  in  the 
expenditure  of  imobligated  carr>'Over 
construction  funds,  or  on  another  oc- 
casion. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  will  put  it  this  way. 
The  administration,  through  the  Admin- 
istrator himself,  the  Director  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  was  very  much 
opposed  to  any  add-ons  to  begin  with.  We 
had  this  matter  before  the  full  commit- 
tee and  some  thought  there  was  sufficient 
money  there.  By  the  way,  this  is  the 
largest  budget  ever  for  the  VA.  There  is 
no  question  about  it.  No  one  has  more  of 
a  claim  on  compassion  than  the  next  per- 
son. We  all  love  our  veterans,  and  we  un- 
derstand we  have  to  do  our  very  best. 
No  one  should  be  abandoned.  Nothing 
should  be  sacrificed.  If  we  have  to  sacri- 
fice anything  let  us  sacrifice  evei-ything 
else  and  give  it  to  the  veterans  who  are 
maimed  and  lying  on  their  backs  or  con- 
fined to  wheelchairs  in  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospitals. 

The  Senator  fn^n  California  (Mr. 
Cranston)  made  a  very  fine  case  before 
our  committee.  He  dramatized  his  pres- 
entation with  these  very  shocking  pic- 
tures tliat  were  published  in  one  of  the 
periodicals. 

Of  course,  it  came  down  to  the  ques- 
tion of,  "What  do  you  do;  don't  you 
have  enough?"  So  we  finally  decided  we 
would  add  $100  million  on  the  Veteraivs" 
Administration  and  split  it  up  this  way. 
Incidentally,  the  President  had  recom- 


mended $50  million  before  the  budget 
came  up.  We  put  $80  million  more  ttian 
was  originally  agreed  to;  the  House 
added  another  $25  million ;  we  added  an- 
other S80  million  and  the  $20  million  for 
this  construction. 

With  reference  to  the  construction  in 
this  bill,  there  is  $59  million  plus  a  carrj-- 
over  of  about  $61  million.  It  was  felt  by 
the  conferees — that  is,  chiefly  on  the 
House  side — there  was  e.iough  money 
there;  that  they  could  do  these  things 
the  Senator  is  talking  about.  If  they  can- 
not, it  can  always  be  coiisidered  later  on 
in  the  supplemental  because  we  want 
these  tilings  dene.  But  the  Senator  knows 
how  it  is  in  conference.  On  one  side  they 
feel  tJicy  should  not  add  one  nickel,  and 
you  feel  you  should  add  $100  million,  and 
it  is  a  Herculean  job  when  you  come  out 
with  $80  million.  If  I  were  going  to  sacri- 
fice anything  I  did  not  want  it  to  be 
medical  care. 

They  wanted  to  make  It  $50  million. 
I  said,  "No,  we  cannot  take  that  bact 
There  was  too  much  feeling  in  the  Sen- 
ate that  it  should  be  $100  million."  So 
we  compromised  it  on  that  score. 

I  feel  many  of  the  things  the  Senator 
is  suggesting,  as  well  as  the  Senator  from 
California  and  the  Senator  from  Texas, 
can  be  done  with  carryover  money,  and  if 
it  Is  not  enough  Pastore  will  alvrays  be 
in  the  vanguard  to  do  the  best  we  can  do, 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  is  ver>^ 
heartening. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Including  Mr.  Allott. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  said  that. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  from  Col- 
orado 'Mr.  Allott '  is  the  best  Republi- 
can Democrat  I  have  met  yet. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  will  do  everjthing  they 
humanly  can.  The  Senator  encourages 
Senators  like  my  colleague  (Mr.  Good- 
ell), the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston  ' ,  and  myself  when  he  says 
they  will  keep  an  oversight  watch  on  the 
situation  so  that  if  the  money  proves  to 
be  insufficient,  or  is  not  allocated  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  for  priorities 
which  seem  urgent  and  for  which  funds 
are  depleted,  he  will  be  receptive  to  our 
coming  back  and  saying.  "Look,  this  is 
still  miserable;  it  is  not  being  done;  help 
us,"  and  that  the  Senator  will  be  sj-mpa- 
thetic  to  our  plea. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  want  to  express  my 
own  concern  about  this.  I  think  what 
the  Senator  from  New  York  has  just  said 
is  perfectly  true.  I  tliink  it  behooves  all 
of  us  to  check  on  the  situation,  because 
no  Senator  would  try  to  claim  a  stran- 
gle hold  on  his  concern  for  veterans, 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  was  hoping  for  a  while 
in  the  conference  that  we  could  hold 
some  of  the  $20  million,  but  I  learned, 
and  it  appeared  during  the  course  of 
the  conference,  that  they  have  $61.4  mil- 
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lion   in   construction   money   that   la   a 
carryover. 

I  have  been  interested  in  this  matter 
because  there  are  some  hospitals  in  the 
South,  for  example,  that  need  air  con- 
ditioning and  that  do  not  have  it.  But 
the  House  was  absolutely  adamant  on  it. 
I  think,  frankly,  the  chairman  of  the 
conferees  did  a  good  job.  I  did  not  think 
we  would  come  out  on  this  particular 
item  with  S80  million,  considering  the 
circumstances.  It  is  not  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  are  any  less  concerned 
than  we  are:  I  think  it  is  true  that  they 
feel  thev  are  in  a  position  to  watch  this 
matter  closer  than  even  the  Senate  can. 
Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GOODELL.  I  wish  to  commend 
both  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  and 
the  Senator  from  Colorado.  I  know  of 
their  deep  concern,  as  we  all  liave.  that 
our  veterans  be  given  the  proper  medical 
care. 

Is  it  my  understanding  tliat  House 
Members  felt  there  was  enough  funds  in 
the  fiscal  1970  carryover  earned  over, 
plus  what  is  provided,  in  the  fiscal  1971 
request  to  construct  the  VA  hospitals  in 
California  and  in  the  Bronx— two 
examples  of  the  worst  situation  in  this 
respect? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  When  the  Senator 
asked  if  it  is  adequate,  let  me  reply  that  it 
is  to  take  care  of  the  needs  at  the  present 
time,  and  they  made  their  position  very 
clear.  I  shoiild  state  the  Director  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  apparently  is  conduct- 
ing a  very  broad  survey  of  what  the 
needs  are.  When  it  comes  to  the  Bronx 
hospital.  I  think  a  brandnew  hospital 
is  needed  there.  It  has  been  there  for  a 
long,  long  time.  It  does  not  lend  itself 
to  the  present  situation.  It  is  crowded. 
But.  after  all.  it  is  the  place  where  vet- 
erans having  that  particiUar  type  of  in- 
jury are  taken  care  of.  because  many  of 
the  experts  live  in  that  neighborhood. 
That  is  why  these  men  go  there.  Some  of 
the  best  doctors  in  the  field  of  spinal  in- 
juries are  there.  But  the  facilities  are 
not  as  modern  as  they  should  be. 

In  view  of  the  number  of  disabled  vet- 
erans, especially  because  of  the  new  kind 
of  horrible  war  we  are  engaged  in.  in 
Vietnam.  I.  myself,  think  this  whole 
matter  should  be  reviewed  and  we  oiight 
to  build  modern  hospitals  in  the  proper 
areas.  I  thi:ik  the  whole  situation  sliould 
be  reviewed  It  was  generally  felt  that,  as 
far  as  the  needs  for  this  fiscal  year  are 
concerned,  there  was  enough  from  the 
1969  appropriation,  plus  the  S61.4  million 
that  is  a  canTover.  to  take  care  of  the 
immediate  needs  in  this  field. 

Personally.  I  would  rather  have  seen 
the  S20  million  in  there,  but  the  House 
conferees  felt  that  we  did  not  need  $100 
million.  The  Senate  conferees  felt  we 
needed  it.  We  must  compromise  at  a  cer- 
tain point  in  order  to  reach  an  under- 
standing, and  we  came  out  with  80  per- 
cent of  what  was  in  the  bill,  which  I 
think  is  a  good  score. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  think  the  Senator  did 
extremely  well. 

Let  me  ask  the  question  in  a  different 
way  I  am  sure  our  House  colleagues 
would  appraise  the  Bronx  hospital  in  the 


same  way  the  Senator  has — that  it  should 
be  reconstructed.  I  am  sure  our  House 
colleagues  would  not  want  to  see  any  su- 
perficial improvements  that  were  not  suf- 
ficient either  in  the  Bronx  hospital,  those 
in  the  South,  or  those  in  California. 

The  conferees  felt  that  there  is  au- 
thority for  the  Veterans'  Administration 
to  proceed  with  the  new  construction  of 
a  hospital  for  veterans  in  the  Bronx.  If 
there  is  not  enough  money  in  this  bill  to 
do  it,  we  will  assess  some  money  very 
soon,  either  in  the  supplemental  bill  or  in 
the  next  fiscal  year.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  was  not  talked  about 
in  that  fashion. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Is  there  anything  that 
would  inhibit  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion from  allocating  the  money  for  new 
construction? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration can  use  the  money  in  any  way 
It  wants.  It  can  plan  use  of  the  money  in 
an>-  way  it  pleases.  It  can  establish  its 
own  priorities  under  the  money  available 

to  it. 

I  would  cerUiiUy  hope  that  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  York  would  write  a 
\ery  nice  letter  to  Mr.  Johnson,  explain- 
ing his  views  to  him,  and  call  to  his  atten- 
tion the  urgency  with  respect  to  the 
Bronx  hospital. 

I  regret  that  I  liave  not  visited  the  hos- 
piul.  but  I  shall  do  so  at  the  first  oppor- 
turuiy  I  have.  From  what  was  said  about 
it  and  the  pictures  shown.  I  was  not  too 
pleased.  I  realize  that  sometimes  in  the 
rush  of  things,  perhaps  there  is  a  little 
neglect,  but  the  fact  remains  that  it  is 
not  a  modern  hospital,  that  it  can  be  im- 
proved considerably. 

I  did  not  like  the  idea  of  cans  right 
next  to  beds.  I  do  not  think  anybody 
planted  them.  It  waa  said  that  there  was 
supposed  to  be  a  curtain  there,  which 
was  not  drawn  and  should  have  been 
closed.  It  was  claimed  tliat  what  was 
taken  off  the  bodies  of  soldiers  was 
thrown  into  those  cans.  In  other  words,  it 
was  not  garbage  that  was  in  those  cans.  I 
do  not  want  anj'one  to  get  the  wrong 
impression. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  WUl  the  Senator  let 
me  conclude  this  point? 

Mr  ALLOTT.  I  do  not  want  him  to 
leave  Uus  point  before  I  can  comment 
on  it. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  will  remain 

I  served  for  9''j  years  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  I  know  that  many 
Members  of  the  House  look  very  closely 
at  the  budget.  They  are  to  be  commended 
for  it.  They  want  to  economize.  I  also 
know  that  none  of  them  wants  to  econ- 
omize on  veterans. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GOODELL  And  I  believe  every 
one  of  them,  aware  of  the  conditions  in 
the  Bronx  Veterans'  Administration 
Hospital,  would  recognize  there  was  a 
need  for  a  new  facility,  as  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  has  said.  I  believe 
they  would  want  con-struction  on  a  new- 
facility  to  begin  immediately.  They 
would  not  want  to  go  through  another 
fiscal  year  with  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration having  to  economize  and  under- 
take some  superficial  changes  in  the  VA 


hospital  while  we  delayed  furUier  tlie  de- 
cision to  erect  a  new  facility.  I  hope  the 
Record  will  be  made  clear.  I  do  not  think 
that  I  am  in  any  way  misrepresenting  the 
feelings  of  our  colleagues  in  the  House 
The  Record  should  be  clear  that  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospitals  should 
be  properly  equipped  and  the  Veterans' 
Administration  should  go  forward  with 
whatever  plans  are  necessary  to  give 
adequate  care  to  our  veterans. 

Tliere  seems  to  be  great  dispute  about 
whether  there  is  really  enough  money 
he'-e  to  do  it  or  not.  I  know  that  Hou.se 
Members  often  feel.  "It  is  enough  money. 
You  can  go  ahead  and  construct  this 
new  facility. "  and  perhaps  they  are  justi- 
fied. It  is  hard  to  assess  that. 

Mr.  President,  many  words  have  been 
spoken  on  the  floor  of  this  Chamber 
about  our  fighting  men  in  Vietnam: 
about  the  future  policies  of  this  Gov- 
ernment in  relation  to  the  Indochina 
conflict.  In  fact,  we  will  shortly  be  dis- 
cussing the  so-called  amendment  to  end 
the  war  which  I  have  coauthored  with 
other  Senators. 

Today,  however.  I  want  to  speak  of 
our  wounded  men:  those  men  disabled, 
crippled,  maimed,  and  many  crushed  in 
spirit  as  they  lie  in  veterans'  hospitals, 
inadequately  staffed  and  poorly  equipped 
to  meet  their  rehabilitation  needs. 

The  costs  of  this  medical  care,  both 
in  human  and  financial  resources,  are 
the  hidden  costs  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

The  Vietnamese  war  has  become  the 
most  crippling  and  disabling  conflict  in 
our     historj'.     Sophisticated     weapons, 
guerrilla  tactics,  land  mines,  and  booby 
traps  cause  injuries  so  severe  that  over 
10   percent   would   have  been   fatal   in 
Korea  and  World  War  II.  Over  275,000 
men  have  been  wounded  and  more  than 
half  have  been   hospitalized.  Of  those 
hospitalized.  30  percent  of  the  injuries 
are  spinal  cord  disorders,  causing  par- 
tial or  total  paralysis,  28  percent  are 
psychiatric  disorders,  the  highest  pro- 
portion of  any  other  war.  and  almost 
10  percent  are  amputations.  Permanent 
disabilities  of  Vietnam  veterans  are  al- 
most twice  as  high  as  the  veterans  from 
the  Korean  conflict  and  World  War  II. 
The  same  technology'  that  has  caused 
hideous  injuries  has  also  produced  life- 
saving  care.  Helicopter  evacuation  pro- 
cedures in  Vietnam  can  transport  a  man 
from  the  battlefield  to  a  support  hos- 
pital within  minutes.  Unlike  conditions 
in  previous  conflicts,  delicate  operations 
are   performed  in  these   fleld  hospitals 
which  can  mean  the  dLTerence  between 
life  and  death  for  a  wotmded  soldier. 
Likewise,    military    hospitals   are   well- 
equipped   to   perform   the   health   care 
services    necessary    for    rapid    recoveiT 
The  Defense  Dei>artment  strives  for  ex- 
cellence in   the   application  of  techno- 
logical advances  and  as  a  result,  since 
Korea  and  World  War  II,  a  soldier  has 
twice  as  good  a  chance  of  survival. 

The  technological  advances  break 
down  when  the  care  of  a  wounded  or 
disabled  man  is  transferred  to  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  upon  separation 
from  the  service.  Even  more  than  other 
civilian  hospitals,  the  166  VA  hospitals 
mtist  operate  with  staff  shortages,  lack 
of  fimds  for  research,  and  the  ever-in- 
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creasing  costs  for  durgs,  medical  sup- 
plies, equipment,  and  labor.  As  a  result, 
the  VA  hospitals  are  simply  not  equipped 
to  meet  the  needs  of  our  returning  Viet- 
nam veterans. 

Over  5  years  ago,  our  militai-y  activity 
in  Vietnam  was  escalated  and  geared  to 
wartime  procediu-es.  At  the  same  time, 
the  VA  installations  continued  operating 
under  the  myth  of  peacetime.  Plans, 
equipment,  and  personnel  were  never  ex- 
panded and  coordinated  to  deal  with  the 
numbers  pnd  kinds  of  injuries  that  would 
be  stistained  in  Indochina.  Additional 
clinics  for  the  treatment  of  paralyzed 
veterans  were  not  constructed.  As  a  re- 
sult, they  are  now  hopelessly  over- 
crowded. Reci-uitment  of  psychiatric 
staff  was  not  stressed  and  now  battle 
trauma  accounts  for  almost  30  percent 
of  the  injuries  sustained  in  Vietnam.  As 
a  result,  psychiatric  patients  have  dou- 
bled since  1964  and  the  staff  is  half  as 
large.  Psychiatric  facilities  now  operate 
with  a  patient  to  doctor  ratio  of  535  to 
one  while  the  acceptable  ratio  is  25  to  1. 

In  recent  years,  expansion  of  facilities 
and  staff  has  been  deferred  and  delayed 
because  of  budgetary  considerations. 
Hiring  of  personnel  in  1968  was  held  at  a 
1966  level  and  now  there  are  fewer  full- 
time  personnel  than  there  were  5  years 
ago.  In  the  meantime.  30.000  more  vet- 
erans require  care.  Modernization  and 
construction  of  facilities  have  been  de- 
ferred as  a  result  of  the  1969  freeze  on 
Federal  projects. 

The  tragic  irony  is  that  the  major 
cause  for  the  austerity  budget — a  budget- 
ary condition  which  has  resulted  in  a 
cutback  in  veterans'  care — has  been  the 
war  in  Vietnam. 

The  administration  requested  an  ap- 
propriation which  was  reportedly  the 
lai-gest  VA  budget  in  its  history.  The  in- 
crease was  only  7.5  percent  or  $122  mil- 
lion more  than  the  fiscal  1970  appropria- 
tion. The  fiscal  1971  budgetary  request 
was  barely  enough  to  cover  the  annual 
inflationary  cost  increases  of  existing 
services.  It  could  not  even  begin  to  meet 
the  increased  need  of  the  returning  Viet- 
nam veterans. 

The  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston  )  has  been  a  forceful  and  com- 
passionate advocate  for  increased  appro- 
priations for  proper  veterans'  care.  As  a 
result  of  a  7-day  investigation  by  his 
Subcommittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  on 
the  conditions  in  our  Nation's  VA  hospi- 
tals, he  recommended  an  additional  $189 
million  for  the  VA  appropriations  bill. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pastore)  with  his  customary  coopera- 
tion and  sensitivity  reported  a  bill  from 
his  subcommittee  which  earmarked  an 
additional  $80  million  for  medical  care 
and  an  additional  $20  million  for  con- 
struction of  hospital  and  domiciliary 
faculties. 

The  conference  report,  which  we  de- 
bate today,  recommends  a  total  of  $105 
million  above  the  budget  request  for 
medical  care — $80  million  added  by  the 
Senate  and  $25  million  added  by  the 
House.  The  appropriation  for  construc- 
tion— $20  million — was  deleted  in  con- 
ference. It  would  have  provided  funds  to 
expedite  designs  for  the  air-conditioning 
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of  43  VA  hospitals,  to  modernize  the 
Brentwood  VA  hospital  in  California,  and 
to  design  plans  for  the  replacement  of 
the  Bronx,  N.Y.,  and  Wadsworth,  Los  An- 
geles, VA  hospitals. 

I  regret  that  this  recommendation  was 
deleted  by  the  conference.  The  confer- 
ence approved  $59  million  for  construc- 
tion of  hospital  and  domiciliary  facilities 
rather  than  $79  million  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate.  The  imobligated  balance  car- 
ried forward  from  fiscal  1970,  however,  is 
$61.4  million  for  construction,  and  this 
provides  a  total  of  $120  million  for  hospi- 
tal construction  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration for  1971. 

I  urge  the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
reprogram  these  funds  so  that  the  \-itally 
needed  replacement  and  modernization 
of  the  VA  facilities  specifically  recom- 
mended by  the  Subcommittee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  and  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  on  Independent  Offi- 
ces, can  be  achieved. 

In  my  own  State,  the  Bronx  VA  hos- 
pital must  be  replaced  with  modem,  ef- 
ficiently designed  facilities.  Recently, 
the  conditions  in  that  hospital  were  the 
subject  of  the  new  controversial  May  22 
Life  article.  "From  Vietnam  to  a  VA  Hos- 
pital: Assignment  To  Neglect."  While  the 
veracity  of  the  photographs  printed  in 
that  article  has  been  in  dispute,  the  con- 
ditions in  the  hospital  are  shameful. 

In  a  statement,  refuting  the  article.  Dr. 
A.  N.  Kleinman,  director  of  the  hospital 
said: 

The  title  "Assignment  To  Neglect"  Is  a 
cruel  misnomer.  Our  patients  are  far  from 
neglected.  Considering  the  handicaps  under 
which  we  work  the  quality  of  care  which 
our  patients  receive  should  be  classed  as 
"superb" — but  we  class  It  only  as  "good" 
because  of  certain  handicaps.  Yes.  we  do  have 
shortcomings.  The  buildings  are  old.  the 
physical  layout  of  the  wards  Is  inefiBcient, 
space  Is  limited,  and  personnel  Is  small  in 
numbers  but  enormously  large  In  dedication 
and  devotion. 

Mr.  President,  the  director  and  his 
staff  perform  exceptionally  under  the 
most  difficult  conditions — conditions 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Kleinman  himself.  The 
quality  of  care,  however,  as  a  result  of 
these  handicaps  is  "good"  not  "excel- 
lent." "Good  "  service — second-rate  serv- 
ice— is  an  insult  to  men  who  have  sacri- 
ficed active  healthy  lives  in  the  service  of 
their  country.  These  men  deserve 
nothing  but  the  best  care  available.  Am- 
putees need  highly  persoFialized  therapy 
from  sensitive  staff.  They  must  learn  to 
use  artificial  limbs — their  own  having 
been  lost  in  battle.  They  need  support  and 
encouragement  in  their  efforts  to  rehabil- 
itate themselves.  Those  less  fortunate — 
those  who  have  forever  lost  the  move- 
ment and  sensation  in  their  limbs — re- 
quire constant  care.  Every  need  they  have 
requires  assistance  from  others.  All  hos- 
pital patients  are  entitled  to  clean,  pleas- 
ant surroundings. 

In  the  Bronx  VA  hosjMtal,  excellent 
care  is  not  given  to  the  patients.  The 
small  staff  is  overworked  so  that  men 
do  not  have  intensive  care.  Equipment 
and  clinics  aire  out  of  date  which  limit 
successful  attempts  at  rehabilitation.  The 
wards  are  overcrowded  so  that  to  the 
veteran  privacy  and  human  dignity  be- 
come luxuries. 


Clearly,  the  physical  design  of  the 
buildings  corxstructed  at  the  turn  of  the 
century,  handicaps  the  delivery  of  qual- 
ity care  to  our  wounded  veterans. 

In  hearings  before  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee,  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  Donald  E.  Johnson  ex- 
pressed the  VA  concern  for  the  physical 
conditions  in  the  Bronx  hospital: 

Senator  Pastore.  Mr.  Johnson,  you  do  have 
some  problems  In  the  Bronx  Hospital,  do 
you  not? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir.  and  we  admit  and 
do  not  deny  those. 

Senator  Pastore.  What  are  these  prob- 
lems? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Sir,  the  number  one  problem 
at  the  Bronx  Hospital  stems  mainly  from 
the  fact  that  It  Is  old,  one  of  the  oldest 
physical  plants  in  the  system.  There  has 
been  a  steady  and  continuing  program  of 
modernization,  including  air  conditioning, 
but  the  physical  arrangement  of  the  hoepltaJ 
does  lead  to  certain  deficiencies;  and,  It 
probably  raises  the  per  diem  cost  of  opera- 
tion. 

Senator  Pastore.  Well.  now.  If  these  de- 
ficiencies do  exist,  can  they  be  curbed? 

Mr.  Johnson.  In  the  Bronx  VA  Hospital, 
yes  sir.  Their  staffing  In  the  1971  budget 
will  allow  improvement  and  we  will  put  the 
emphasis  on  the  spinal  cord  Injuries  service. 
This  is  one  area  that  will  be  highlighted. 
The  1971  t.arget  allowance,  the  reference  we 
made  to  total  allocations  that  are  given  to 
the  hospital  director  as  a  pKDSsible  target  for 
them  to  work  with,  will  allow  the  spinal 
cord  injury  service  staffing  ratio  to  move  up 
to  1.27,  or  above  what  has  been  the  accepted 
level. 

The  Administrator  mentioned  the  in- 
tended stafiBng  increases.  These  are  des- 
perately needed.  In  his  response,  how- 
ever, he  gives  no  hope  for  remediation 
of  the  major  problem — replacement  of 
an  old,  inefficient  building  designed  for 
treatment  in  another  era. 

Senator  Cranston  held  7  days  of  hear- 
ings on  the  condition  of  medical  care  for 
woimded  Vietnam  veterans.  The  depress- 
ing conditions  which  exist  in  the  Bronx 
hospital  exist  in  other  VA  facilities  most 
notably  the  Wadsworth  Hospital  and  the 
Brentwood  Neuropsychiatric  Hospital  in 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  Forty-three  VA  hos- 
pitals, many  of  which  are  located  in  the 
hot  climates  of  Texas,  South  Carolina, 
New  Mexico.  Arkansas.  Alabama,  and 
Kansas,  need  air  conditioning — a  verj* 
minimal  requirement  for  quality  health 
care. 

These  deplorable  physical  conditions 
require  an  urgent  response  from  the 
Congress  and  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. 

The  American  soldier  is  given  the  best 
training,  the  best  equipment,  and  the 
best  chance  of  survival  money  can  buy. 
When  wounded  or  disabled,  he  deserves 
the  best  medical  care  money  can  buy. 
Unfortunately,  this  has  not  been  the 
case.  The  fighting  man  has  received  the 
benefits  of  technological  breakthroughs 
and  adequate  funding.  The  disabled  vet- 
eran receives  neither.  Having  dooB  his 
duty,  he  is  consigned  to  waste  and  ne- 
glect in  an  overcrowded  ward — he  is  dis- 
carded like  a  broken  tool. 

TTie  priorities  wiiich  foster  this  in- 
humane treatment,  this  outrage,  must 
iu}t  ctxitinue. 

After  extensive  hearings  on  the  sub- 
ject, our  colleague  from  California  has 
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recommended  the  immediate  attention  of 
the  VA  to  four  urgent  projects: 

ModernizaUon  of  the  Brentwood  Hos- 

^*  Replacement  designs  for  Wadsworth 
and  Bronx  V A  hospitals; 

Air-condiUoning  designs  for  43  qual- 
ified hospitals. 

This  is  merely  a  beginning  of  the  task 
that  lies  ahead  to  insure  quality  care 
to  veterans.  .       . 

I  urge  the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
reallocate  its  carryover  funds  from  fiscal 
1970  to  meet  these  urgent  construction 
priorities,  approved  by  the  Senate. 

I  understand  the  VA  has  already  com- 
mitted $1  million  for  modernization  of 
the  Brentwood  Hospital.  This  is  a  step 
which  encourages  me  to  believe  that  the 
VA  wiU  begin  replacement  designs  for 
the  Bronx  and  Wadsworth  facilities  and 
the  43  air-conditioning  designs. 

Any  attempt  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  to  freeze  these  funds,  as  it  has 
done  in  the  past,  can  no  longer  be 
tolerated. 

The  funds  for  veterans  care,  like  tne 
funds  for  other  war  costs,  must  be  forth- 
coming from  the  administration— with 
priority  and  without  hesitation. 

I  hope  the  VA  Administrator  will  be 
on  notice  that  if  they  have  to  have  a  new 
facility  in  the  Bronx  or  in  Los  Angeles, 
he  ought  to  make  an  effort  to  get  it.  We 
can  do  everything  possible  to  see  that 
he  gets  the  necessary  funds  if  they  are 
not  available. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  He  ought  to  ask  for 
It.  All  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
can  say  to  that  is.  amen,  amen,  and 

amen.  „.  ^. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  want  to  read  just  a 
sentence  from  the  House  report: 

The  committee  concurs  in  the  full  budget 
request  for  $59  mllUon.  This  amount  will 
provide  for  total  obligations  of  $120,418,000 
In  1971  for  construction  of  hospitals  and 
domiciliary  facilities,  an  increase  of  $38,281,- 
000  over  1970. 
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Then  they  go  on  to  say  that  the  plan 
recommended  for  1971  would  be  the 
highest  level  for  this  program  since  1950. 

This  may  be  true,  and  yet  it  may  not 
be  adequate  to  the  needs.  The  thing  I 
mentioned  to  the  Senator  a  moment  ago 
was  this:  this  item  Is  not  handled  as 
some  items  even  in  this  bill  are  handled. 
The  committee  has,  at  times  past,  in  the 
report  mentioned  specific  facilities  which 
we  thought  the  Veterans'  AdmlniBtra- 
tion— I  am  thinking  parUcularly  of  cer- 
tain facilities  in  Florida — should  con- 
struct: but  here  they  are  not  named 
specifically. 

So  I  think  the  suggestion  of  the  chair- 
man that  the  Senators  from  New  York 
call  upon  the  Administrator — who  I  am 
sure  the  chairman  and  I  both  agree  is 
very  competent  and  sincere,  and  anxious 
to  do  an  outstanding  job— call  his  atten- 
tion to  this  matter,  and  even  perhaps 
inspect  the  facilities  with  him  and  build 
a  case  with  the  Veterans'  Administration 
for  a  new  facility,  or  at  least  a  study  to 
see  if  there  Is  any  way  that  it  can  be 
brought  U9  to  date. 
I  do  not  know  the  facility,  so  I  would 


not  want  to  comment  either  way  on  that. 
But  the  point  is  that  there  are  not  in 
this  bill  specific  designations  on  certain 
construction  items. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  for  his  com- 
ments, and  I  am  sure  the  Senator  would 
agree  with  what  Uie  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  and  I  have  just  discussed  here: 
that  if  the  VA  administrator  determines 
that,  to  have  adequate  care  for  the  vet- 
erans in  the  Bronx  Hospital,  they  need 
a  new  facility,  we  will  try  to  provnde  the 
money  for  that  new  facility. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  That  is  right,  and  m 

that  area. 
Mr  GOODELL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 

from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr  President,  as  a  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate Veterans'  Subcommittee  for  the  past 
13  years,  which  is  a  longer  period  than 
any  other  Member  of  the  Senate  has 
served  on  the  subcommittee,  and  as  its 
former  chairman,  I  rise  to  commend  the 
Senate  conferees  under  the  leadership 
of  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Independent 
Offices  Appropriations  (Mr.  Pastore)  for 
their  hard,  efficient  work  on  this  impor- 
tant appropriations  bill.  In  particular,  I 
wish  to  commend  the  conferees  for  their 
success  in  retaining  the  $80  million  added 
by  the  Senate  for  veterans  medical  care 
programs. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  here  that  this 
was  a  monumental  task,  to  retain  the  $80 
million  for  staffing  and  supplies  in  these 
veterans  hospitals.  The  steadfastness  of 
the  conferees  on  this  matter  is  most 
commendable. 

On  an  inspection  I  made  in  Dallas, 
Tex  a  few  weeks  ago.  I  found  that  the 
cost  of  blood  plasma  had  increased  100 
percent  in  just  1  year.  The  average  cost 
of  all  services  and  supplies— and  I  am 
excluding  labor  services— averaging  it  all 
out  foods,  medicines,  blood  plasma,  and 
tiie  like,  had  increased  by  24  percent  in 
1  year.  Tliey  had  no  more  money,  and 
were  doing  a  monumental  job  with  the 
facilities  they  had.  They  did  not  cut  care 
and  services  to  wounded  veterans;  they 
cut  personnel.  When  someone  quit  his 
job,  they  would  not  hire  another  person. 
They  were  trying  to  stretch  out  their 
fimds  in  order  to  get  by. 

This  money  provided  in  the  conference 
report  is  badly  needed.  With  these  funds, 
the  Veterans'  Administration  can  begin 
the  necessary  work  to  raise  the  standard 
of  care  in  our  country's  166  Veterans' 
Administration  hospitals  and  202  out- 
patient clinics  to  the  level  of  excellence 
that  our  veterans  need  and  deserve. 

As  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
knows,  it  is  a  tragic  situation  that  our 
hospitals  have  been  forced  to  function 
under  these  conditions.  The  statement 
was  made  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
that  perhaps  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  in  better  condition  to  fight  this 
battle  than  we  in  the  Senate.  It  is  true 
that  the  House  has  a  whole  Veterans' 
Committee,  with  a  staff  of  18  full-time 
members. 

The  Senate  Veterans'  Sulwoinmittee, 
so  ably  chaired  for  2  years  by  the  Sen- 


ator from  California  (Mr.  Cranston). 
has  only  one  professional  staff  man  and 
one  young  lady  secretary— only  two  posi- 
tions. .  ^  ,^, 
Yet,  this  Senate  subcommittee,  with 
this  small,  minimal  staff,  has  investigated 
and  pointed  up  this  situation.  It  has  not 
been  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
has  shown  this  tragic  neglect  of  our  vet- 
erans at  veterans  hospitals;  it  has  been 
this  small  Senate  subcommittee. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Principally  Mr.  Cran- 
ston. .     „     ,, 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Principally  Mr. 
Cranston,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California,  has  done  this.  And  this 
staff  has  not  been  working  on  it  a  long 
time;  it  has  been  accomplished  in  the 
last  year  and  a  half. 

I  commend  the  Senate  conferees  for 
the  work  they  have  done  to  insure  ade- 
quate funds  for  veterans  medical  care. 
This  is  the  least  that  a  grateful  Nation 
can  do  for  those  men  who  have  given  so 
much  in  the  service  of  their  country. 

This  $80  million,  when  combined  with 
the  $25  million  added  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  makes  a  total  of  $105 
million  above  the  President's  original 
budget  request  for  veterans  medical  care. 
I  urge  the  President  not  to  veto  this  bill 
because  of  these  increases  but  rather 
to  think  of  the  needs  of  our  veterans 
and  sign  this  bill  and  use  these  funds 
for  their  benefit. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has 
pointed  out  the  horrible  nature  of  this 
war  in  Southeast  Asia.  A  result  of  this 
war  is  that  12  Va  percent  of  all  of  our 
wounded  veterans  are  left  permanently 
disabled.  This  war  Is  producing  the  high- 
est percentage  of  veterans  who  are  per- 
manently and  totaUy  disabled  of  any  war 
in  American  history.  Twelve  and  one- 
half  percent  of  our  veterans  are  coming 
back  from  this  war  in  Southeast  Asia 
totally  and  permanently  disabled.  Yet  at 
the  time  of  the  investigation  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  pertaining  to  vet- 
erans hospitals,  there  were  only  half  as 
many  attendants  per  hundred  veterans 
as  there  are  hi  the  average  hospital  over 
the  country. 

Of  course,  I  was  disappointed  that  the 
House  did  not  agree  to  accept  the  addi- 
tional $20  million  appropriated  by  the 
Senate  for  construction  of  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospitals. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  will  the  Senator 
agree  with  me  that  if  we  were  to  retain 
anything,  we  should  have  retained  it  in 
medical  care? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  In  medical  care, 

certainly.  ,       ^  . 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  exactly  what 

we  did. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  started  to  com- 
mend the  Senator  for  doing  first  things 
first.  Before  getting  these  faciUties  built, 
we  have  to  get  the  medical  care  for  the 
veterans  who  are  already  in  there.  The 
Senator  put  first  things  first.  I  know 
the  great  pressure  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Senate  conferees  was 
under  in  negotiating  on  these  items,  and 
I  think  that  he  did  an  excellent  job  in 
working  for  our  veterans.  The  veterans 
of  this  Nation  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  Senator  Pastore  and  Senator  Crans- 
ton  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
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Senate  Subcommittee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, for  their  efforts  to  improve  the 
medical  care  in  our  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration hospitals. 

I  also  wish  to  commend  the  Senate 
conferees  for  retaining  in  the  bill  the  $7,- 
401,800  for  the  construction  of  the  new 
San  Antonio  Federal  courthouse  and 
Federal  office  building.  This  facility  is 
badly  needed  in  San  Antonio  and  on  be- 
half of  these  people,  I  thank  the  conferees 
for  the  concern  that  was  shown  for  this 
project. 

In  addition  to  the  increased  funds  for 
veterans  medical  care  programs,  and  the 
funds  for  the  San  Antonio  Federal  court- 
house and  Federal  office  building,  the 
Senate  conferees  were  successful  in  re- 
taimng  the  $916,000  that  I  added  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  for  the  site  acquisi- 
tion and  planning  of  the  Denton  Post 
Office.  The^e  funds  were  excluded  in  the 
original  House  version  of  the  appropria- 
tions bill.  The  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Independent  Offices 
accepted  my  amendment  on  the  floor  and 
put  these  fmids  back  into  the  bill.  On  be- 
half of  the  people  of  Denton  who  are 
badly  in  need  of  a  new  post  office,  I  again 
wish  to  thank  our  conferees  for  retaining 
these  funds. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  my  able  colleague 
from  Texas  in  complimenting  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island  and 
the  conferees,  who  did  such  a  magniflcent 
job  of  improving  the  health  care  facili- 
ties of  our  veterans  hospitals. 

I  happen  to  be  chairman  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  which  has  jurisdiction  over 
benefits  for  veterans,  their  widows,  and 
their  dependents.  We  have  taken  steps  to 
pass  several  bills  during  this  Congress  to 
improve  their  benefits  and  keep  them 
comparable  to  the  increasing  cost  of  liv- 
ing in  recent  years. 

I  also  wish  to  compliment  and  com- 
mend my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cranston)  , 
whose  subcommittee  has  legislative  juris- 
diction of  veterans  hospital  matters.  The 
hearings  that  he  conducted  were  very 
helpful,  I  am  sure,  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  and  his  colleagues  on  the 
conference  in  obtaining  sufficient  funds 
to  help  staff  these  hospitals. 

I  have  visited  a  number  of  them  in  my 
own  State,  and  I  have  been  shocked  at  the 
shortage  of  doctors,  nurses,  and  medical 
personnel  and  other  facilities  to  take  care 
of  our  woimded  veterans. 

This  is  the  least  we  can  do  for  those 
men,  many  of  whom  have  SMrificed  their 
lives  and  those  who  did  not  sacrifice  their 
lives  in  many  instances  have  sacrificed 
their  health;  and  I  think  a  grateful  na- 
tion should  always  remember  that  fact, 
and  we  should  never  see  our  woimded  and 
disabled  veterans  lack  for  medical  care. 

Mr,  PASTORE.  I  thank  the  Senator, 
and  I  agree  with  him  implicitly. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  for  his  very  able  rep- 
resentation of  the  Senate  position  In  the 


conference,  and  also  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican member  of  the  conference  commit- 
tee (Mr.  Allott)  and  the  other  members 
of  the  conference  for  their  very  effective 
help  in  this  regard.  I  also  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  for  his  remarks  about 
the  subcommittee  and  for  his  support  in 
our  efforts;  without  his  backing,  the  re- 
sults being  achieved  today  would  have 
been  impossible. 

I  also  want  to  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  <Mr.  Talmadge  »  that  he,  too,  was 
very  helpful.  In  connection  with  his 
chairmanship  of  the  Veterans'  Legisla- 
tion Subcommittee  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, he  has  done  some  remarkable 
work.  He  has  just  been  successful  in 
clearing  through  the  Congress  S.  3448  to 
provide  a  very  badly  needed  disability 
compensation  increase  for  service-con- 
nected disabled  veterans.  I  was  privileged 
to  cosponsor  that  measure  with  Senator 
Talmadge,  and  I  tliank  him  for  his  co- 
operation with  me  and  our  subcommit- 
tee. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  confer- 
ees on  H.R.  17548  did  stand  by  medical 
care  funding  and  got  the  total  Senate 
amount.  I  agree  with  Senator  Pastore 
that  that  was  the  most  important  aspect 
of  the  measure  as  originally  passed  by 
the  Senate. 

When  we  take  the  $80  million  that  the 
Senate  added  and  stood  by  and  got  from 
the  conference  and  add  the  $25  million 
by  the  House,  we  have  $105  million  more 
available  above  the  budget  request  for 
vitally  important  medical  personnel, 
equipment,  and  supplies. 

It  is  absolutely  urgent  now  that  VA 
hospitals  begin  to  deliver  an  adequate 
level  of  care  throughout  the  Nation  for 
veterans.  I  tiiink  we  have  taken  the  first 
step,  but  not  all  the  steps  we  need  to 
take. 

I  would  like  to  go  over  some  of  the 
ground  already  touched  upon  and  ask 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  conferees 
some  questions. 

First,  I  trust  that  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration will  give  full  consideration 
to  the  proposed  breakdown  for  the  $80 
million  Senate  increase  which  I  out- 
lined in  my  July  6  floor  statement  based 
on  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Subcommittee's 
extensive  oversight  hearings. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  turn  to  the  con- 
ference recommendation  for  the  hospital 
and  domiciliary  construction  item. 

Was  it  the  feeling  of  the  Senate  con- 
ferees that  the  proposed  expenditure  for 
construction  of  $120.4  million  contained 
in  the  budget  request  was  about  as  much 
as  the  VA  could  handle  administratively 
during  fiscal  year  1971? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  the  position 
they  took. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  With  regard  to  the 
$61.4  million  of  carryover  unobligated 
balances  which  the  VA  proposes  to  use 
along  with  the  $59  million  in  newly  ap- 
propriated construction  money,  what  is 
the  Senator's  understanding  with  respect 
to  the  projects  for  which  this  amount 
of  unobligated  money  will  be  spent? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  they  have  flex- 
ibility in  planning. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  And  that  relates  to 
the  carryover  money  that  they  have 
available? 


Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  correct — $61.4 
million. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  It  is  my  impression 
that  the  VA  central  office  is  currently 
engaged  in  a  total  review  of  construc- 
tion priorities  for  fiscal  year  1971  for  the 
purpose  of  arriving  at  a  final  allocation 
of  $61.4  milUon  in  carryover  money. 

It  is  further  my  understanding  that 
at  this  time  it  seems  verj'  likely  that 
included  in  the  new  reprograming  pri- 
orities will  be  the  necessary  funds  to  ex- 
ecute designs  for  replacement  hospitals 
at  the  Bronx  Hospital  in  New  York, 
which  has  been  the  subject  of  extensive 
discussion  with  the  two  Senators  from 
New  York,  and  the  Wadsworth  hospital 
in  Los  Angeles. 

I  refer  Senators  to  the  hearing  record 
just  published  regarding  our  subcommit- 
tee inquiring  into  conditions  at  the 
Wadsworth  Hospital.  Some  of  the  in- 
creases have  been  discussed,  and  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  backup  material  there. 
As  the  Senator  trom  Rhode  Island  will 
recall,  the  unmet  needs  at  these  two 
hospitals,  one  in  New  York  and  one  in 
Los  Angeles,  were  two  of  the  greatest 
urgencies  included  in  my  construction 
recommendations  to  the  subcommittee 
on  May  27. 

Given  the  enormous  amount  of  na- 
tional attention  focused  on  the  deficien- 
cies in  tlie  physical  plants  at  these  two 
hospital  locations.  I  feel  that  it  is  essen- 
tial for  the  VA  to  proceed  to  bring  about 
replacement  hospitals  at  those  sites — not 
just  in  New  York  but  also  in  California— 
as  a  matter  of  the  highest  priority; 
I  hope  that  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
would  agree  with  that  great  need. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do.  Here,  again,  I 
suppose  this  is  a  matter  of  priorities  to 
be  established  by  the  administrator.  I 
think  it  behooves  the  committee — that  is, 
the  legislative  committee — and  the  Sen- 
ators from  New  York  to  address  them- 
selves to  the  Director  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  so  that  he  may  be  better 
informed  as  to  what  the  priorities  are 
to  be. 

Of  course,  I  am  in  no  ixjsition  to  say 
whether  the  hospital  in  The  Bronx 
should  ccwne  first  or  the  hospital  in  Los 
Angeles  or  the  hospital  in  Buffalo  or  any 
place  else.  I  am  in  no  position  to  say 
that.  But  I  would  hope  that  a  responsible 
director — and  I  think  Mr.  Johnson  is  a 
responsible  director — would  do  what  is 
right. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  wish  the  Senator  would 
leave  out  Buffalo,  because  Buffalo  does 
have  quite  a  modem  structure. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  have  not  seen  the 
hospital  at  Buffalo  or  the  hospital  at 
Denver.  I  have  seen  the  hospital  at 
Rhode  Island.  We  have  a  very  fine  vet- 
eran's hospital  there.  Please  do  not  put 
me  in  the  position  of  dictating  at  this 
time  what  should  come  first.  I  do  not 
know. 

Mr.  JA'VrrS.  I  just  did  not  want  the 
reference,  because  they  read  these  things 
closely.  There  is  no  complaint  about  Buf- 
falo. It  is  New  York  City,  the  Bronx,  and 
Los  Angeles. 
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to  live.   The   tanperature   in   Wichita,     as  foUorws. 
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Mr.  President,  once  the  Senate  accepts 
the  conference  report  and  passes  the 
appropriations  bill,  and  if  the  President 
decides  not  to  veto  the  bill,  even  then 
our  work  to  improve  substantially  in  this 
fiscal  year  the  quality  of  care  for  our 
disabled  veterans  is  not  at  an  end.  We 
must  seek  to  insure  that  all  the  moneys 
appropriated  for  the  VA  medical  and 
hospital  program  are  fully  and  promptly 
apportioned  to  the  VA  by  the  Budget 
Bureau. 

This  has  not  always  been  the  case 
in  the  past,  and,  at  this  time  of  impend- 
ing crisis  for  the  VA,  any  appreciable 
delay  or  cutback  in  apportionment  could 
be  disastrous.  Thus,  I  ask  for  the  sup- 
port of  all  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate, 
and  particularly  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  in  remain- 
ing vigilant  to  see  to  it  that  the  excel- 
lent work  now  begim  for  VA  hospitals 
is  not  stymied,  unfairly  and  unjustly,  by 
Budget  Bureau  notions  of  needed  econ- 
omies. 

Mr.  President.  I  make  the  plea,  which 
has  been  made  by  other  Senators,  that 
there  be  no  veto  by  the  President.  If  it  Is 
vetoed,  it  will  mean  great  uncertainty  on 
the  part  of  veterans  and  their  loved  ones 
as  to  whether  there  will  be  improve- 
ments in  their  care  and  inevitable  delays 
in  the  improvement  of  that  care.  So  I 
hope  no  thought  will  be  given  to  a  veto 
by  the  President.  It  would  be  disastrous 
for  our  disabled  veterans. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
heard  it  now  three  times  about  the  Presi- 
dent vetoing  this  bill.  I  am  one  of  those 
who  do  not  place  any  credence  in  ru- 
mors. I  do  not  believe  that  the  President 
has  intimated  in  any  way  that  he  is  go- 
ing to  veto  the  bill.  I  am  sure  that  when 
it  reaches  his  desk  he  will  take  a  good 
look  at  it,  and  that  he  will  realize  what- 
ever increases  were  made  over  the  esti- 
mate. No.  1.  the  $350  million  for  urban 
renewal,  that  we  still  have  left  in  the 
authorization  for  urban  renewal  more 
than  three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars 
and  that  money  will  not  be  spent  within 
a  year.  It  has  to  be  planned.  But  we 
have  to  appropriate  for  it  before  com- 
mitments can  be  made  for  the  various 
cities.  We  all  know  that  many  of  our 
cities  are  in  a  state  of  decay.  This  is  a 
domestic  program.  We  have  spent  bil- 
lions of  dollars  abroad,  which  does  not 
seem  to  bother  us  from  time  to  time.  This 
one  time,  this  is  for  American  cities. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  President  will 
veto  the  bill.  When  he  gets  It.  he  will  take 
a  good  look  at  it.  I  hope  that  we  do  not 
begin  to  arouse  ourselves  over  a  rumor 
and  get  agitated  over  the  fact  that  the 
President  may  veto  something  he  has  not 
yet  seen. 

Now,  what  Is  the  next  one.  the  next 
big  increase?  It  is  $350  million  for  water 
and  sewerage  in  rural  areas.  Tell  me  the 
President  who  will  veto  that?  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, do  you  know  what  that  means?  It 
means  that  In  the  rural  areas,  where 
they  have  to  depend  upon  a  cesspool,  if 
tliis  continues,  it  cannot  absorb  any  more 
and  the  area  will  end  up  with  pestilence. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  President  will 
veto  the  bill  because  there  is  in  it  $350 
million  for  water  and  sewerage  facilities. 


What  is  the  next  one?  The  next  one  Is 
the  veterans.  I  think,  myself,  that  we 
are  getting  ourselves  overly  apprehen- 
sive I  would  like  to  wait  until  Mr.  Nixon 
has  a  chance  to  look  at  the  bill.  I  have 
every  confidence  that  he  will  sign  it.  He 
has  not  told  me  that  he  would.  But,  he 
has  not  told  me  that  he  would  not. 

After  all,  I  assume  that  he  loves  Amer- 
ica as  much  as  we  do. 

Another  significant  budget  funded  in 
this  bill  is  that  of  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration.  The 
President  had  requested  $3,333,000,000 
to  fund  the  NASA  programs  for  fiscal 
vear  1971,  and  the  House  had  provided 
$3,197,000,000  while  the  Senate  recom- 
mendation aggregated  $3,319,303,000. 
The  amount  agreed  to  in  conference  to- 
taled $3,268,675,000  which  is  564,325,000 
imder  the  budget  estimate,  $71,675,000 
over  the  simi  recommended  by  the 
House,  and  $50,628,000  less  than  the  sum 
recentiv  voted  by  the  Senate.  For  the 
item,  research  and  development,  the 
budget  estimate  and  the  amount  recom- 
mended by  the  Senate  was  $2,606,100,000 
while  the  House  allowance  totaled  an 
even  $2.5  billion.  The  amount  agreed  to 
in  conference  for  this  item  was  $2,565.- 
000,000.  For  construction  of  facilities  for 
the  space  agency,  the  conference  com- 
mittee agreed  to  the  sum  of  $24,950,000, 
and  in  the  conference  report,  it  is  spelled 
out  that  the  addon  of  $6,675,000  over  the 
House  allowance  for  this  item  was  to  be 
used  specifically  for  the  following: 

For  the  isotope  thermoelectric  sys- 
tems application  laboratory  at  the  Jet 
Propulsion  Laboratory.  $1,250,000: 

For  the  earth  resources  technology 
laboratory  at  Goddard,  SI. 925,000;  and 

For  the  nuclear  engine  test  stand  No. 
2  in  Nevada,  $3,500,000. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  There  are  many  things 
in  the  bill  that  I  have  an  Interest  in— 
in  fact,  almost  every  phase  of  it,  having 
worked  on  it  so  long— that  I  desire  to  say 
just  a  word  about  the  NASA  budget 
which  was  cut  by  the  conference  com- 
mittee $650,628,000. 

I  note  that  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee has  some  feeling,  that  he  would 
like  to  see  emphasis  placed  in  other 
areas  in  the  space  committee,  and  he 
makes  no  bones  about  it.  and  states  so 
very  frankly. 

While  I  realize  the  importance  of  these 
things,  on  the  other  hand.  I  feel  that  the 
NASA  has  provided  such  a  tremendous 
forward  thrust  in  science  that  it  Is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  things  we  have  and 
we  would  only  deplete  it  so  much,  with- 
out anything  to  retain  a  space  system. 
Almost  every  phase  of  it  has  been  cut 
back.  Apollo  XIV  is  now  back  into  Jan- 
uary. Apollo  XV.  I  guess,  may  be  indefi- 
nitely postponed.  There  is  no  talk  about 
sending  any  people  out  to  further  planets, 
as  there  once  was.  But  the  number  of 
things  that  has  been  a  fallout  of  sci- 
ence and  to  human  beings  is  fantastic. 
One  of  the  newest  valves,  for  example.  In 
heart  operations  is  a  result  of  the  direct 
application  of  the  technology  in  science 
developed  from  Space  Administration. 


Just  last  week  I  read  of  a  new  instru- 
ment which  tests  blood  pressure  and 
makes  other  blood  tests  which  can  actu- 
ally be  inserted  through  a  hypodermic 
needle.  It  is  fantastic  that  we  would  be 
thinking  of  using  instrumentation  of  the 
blood  by  an  Instrument  that  is  inserted 
through  a  normal  hypodermic  needle. 

There  is  a  whole  book  available  which 
the  space  agency  furnished  us  on  the 
technological  and  scientific  fallouts  now 
being  used. 

I  was  sorry  to  see  the  space  funds  cut. 
And  I  say  that  without  apology  to  any- 
one, because  I  think  we  have  to  remain 
In  the  forefront  of  science. 

The  amount  we  came  up  with,  that  the 
conference  committee  settled  on.  was  as 
unsatisfactory  to  me  as  some  of  the  fig- 
ures were  unsatisfactory  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island.  But  this  is  our  legis- 
lative process.  This  is  the  way  we  arrive 
at  things. 

I  hope  that  come  next  year  we  will  be 
able  to  strengthen  the  showing  of  NASA 
and  to  bring  the  people  to  the  realiza- 
tion that  NASA  is  Just  not  a  stunt. 

Urvfortunately.  in  the  early  stages  of 
NASA,  and  perhaps  fortunately  in  some 
ways,  the  idea  and  concept  of  a  man  go- 
ing to  the  moon  and  landing  on  the  moon 
by  Apollo  became  fixed  in  the  minds  of 
a  lot  of  people  as  a  stunt. 

This  is  the  most  insignificant  part  of 
the  space  program  in  my  opinion. 

The  scientific  fallout  and  the  forward 
thrust  that  it  has  given  to  our  scientific 
efforts  and  our  research  in  the  United 
States  is  a  great  thing  that  has  been  pro- 
vided us  and  will  continue  to  be  provided 
us  through  the  years. 

We  had  to  settle  for  a  lesser  amoimt. 
But  I  must  say  that  I  was  not  happy 
about  it.  And  I  hope  that  somehow  we 
can  accommodate  the  progrsun  within 
the  funds  we  have. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  merely 
want  to  add  to  what  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  has  said  that  there  was  no 
more  valiant  protagonist  and  fighter  for 
his  convictions  in  that  conference  than 
he. 

For  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
the  committee  of  conference  agreed  to 
provide  the  full  budget  estimate  of  $513 
million,  which  is  $9,500,000  less  than  the 
amount  recommended  by  the  Senate. 
Nonetheless,  the  conferees  did  concur 
with  the  Senate  position  by  retaining 
language  earmarking  $9,500,000  of  the 
funds  provided  for  graduate  trainee- 
ships. 

Another  budget  of  considerable  signif- 
icance funded  in  this  bill  is  that  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. The  conference  committee 
agreed  on  the  sum  of  $3,643,081,000  to 
operate  HUD  in  fiscal  year  1971.  This 
amount  is  $650,060,000  more  than  the 
budget  estimate.  $364  mUlion  over  the 
House  allowance,  but  $403,790,000  less 
than  the  amoimt  recommended  by  the 

The  largest  item  in  the  HLT3  budget 
was  that  for  the  urban  renewal  pro- 
grams. The  Senate  had  voted  the  sum  of 
$1.7  billion  while  the  budget  estimate 
and  the  House  allowance  was  $1  billion. 
In  the  conference,  it  was  a  case  of  an  im- 
movable object  meeUng  an  irresistible 
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force,  and  in  such  a  situation,  there  was 
only  one  re..ult  acceptabl^-an  even  split. 
Consequently,  the  amount  agreed  to  Dy 
the  conlerees  for  the  urban  renew  al  pro- 
grams in  fiscal  year  1971  amounted  to 
$1,350,000,000.  ,       , 

For  urban  research  and  technology— 
the  item  containing  funding  for  the  so- 
called  Operation  Breakthrough— there 
was  a  $25  mUlion  difference  between  the 
House  and  Senate  recommendations;  $30 
million  was  provided  by  the  House  for 
this  purpose  and  the  Senate  had  recorn- 
mended  the  full  budget  estimate  of  $5d 
million.  On  this  item,  the  House  con- 
ferees were  adamant  and  the  Senate  con- 
ferees felt  that  since  they  did  not  wish 
to  allow  this  one  item  to  destroy  an  ex- 
cellent conference,  they  receded  to  the 
House  position  and  agreed  to  the  allow^ 
ance  of  $30  miUion  for  urban  research 
and  technology  programs  in  fiscal  year 

The  other  significant  item  over  the 
budget  estimate  in  the  HUD  budget  was 
the  grants  for  basic  water  and  sewer 
facilities.  The  President  had  requested 
$150  million  for  this  item  and  both  the 
House  and  Senate  had  voted  $500  mUhon. 
Consequently,  this  particular  item  was 
not  in  conference.  Thus,  a  $350  million 
add-on  above  the  budget  estimate  was 
locked  into  the  bUl  before  the  conferees 
had  met.  ,  , 

And  a  final  item.  Mr.  President,  would 
be  the  amount  made  available  to  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board  to  cover 
Interest    adjustment    payments,    which 
were  recently  authorized  by  Public  Law 
91-351.  approved  July  24.  1970.  This  re- 
centlv  passed  sUtute  provided  that  $2d0 
million  was  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated without  fiscal  year  limitation,  to  be 
used  by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  for  disbursement  to  Federal  Home 
Loan  Banks  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting 
the  effective  interest  charged  by   such 
banks  on  short-term  and  long-term  bor- 
rowing to  promote  an  orderly  flow  of 
funds  into  residential  construction.  This 
item  was  not  considered  by  the  House 
since  the  buderet  estimate  was  .sent  di- 
rectly to  the  Senate  and  is  contained  in 
Senate  Document  No.  91-85.  It  was  pri- 
marily because  of  this  that  the  Senate 
was  compelled  to  give  up  approximately 
two-thirds  of   the   $250   million   it  had  ■■ 
recommended  for  the  interest  adjust- 
ment payments. 

In  this  cormection,  a  statement  on 
the  part  of  the  managers  of  the  House 
points  out  that  the  $85  million  is  merely 
meant  to  cover  the  first  year  of  this  new 
program,  and  that  a  request  for  addi- 
tional funds  can  be  considered  when 
there  is  a  demonstrated  need  for  addi- 
tional funding  and  specific  plans  are 
developed. 

Mr.   ALLOTT.   Mr.   President,  if   the 
Senator  would  yield? 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 
Mr    ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
two  items  that  I  would  like  to  discuss 
extremely  briefly. 

I  was  disappointed  also  that  the  bill 
passed  by  the  Senate  last  year  which 
created  an  environmental  council  was 
not  completely  financed.  Unfortunately. 
we  had  to  settle,  not  for  the  $1,500,000  but 
we  had  to  settle  for  $1  million. 


The  conference  committee  on  the 
HUD-Independent  OfBces  appropriation 
bill  has  recommended  an  appropriation 
of  only  $1,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1971 
for  the  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity a  reduction  of  $500,000—33  per- 
cerit— from  the  $1,500,000  the  President 
requested  and  which  was  passed  by  the 
Senate.  A  reduction  of  this  magnitude 
would  have  a  very  serious  impact  on 
Council  activities.  Specifically,  the  fol- 
lowing would  result  from  this  cut: 

First.  Fifty-four  personnel  spaces — in- 
cludes about  30  professional  staff— are 
authorized  to  the  Council  for  fiscal  year 
1971.     Aporoximately     40     is     all     that 
could  be  funded,  a  reduction  of  14-26 
percent.  Given  the  tremendous  scope  of 
the  subject  matter  with  which  the  Coun- 
cil will  have  to  deal,  however,  the  pro- 
posed staff  of  54  represents  minimum 
requirements.  Any  reduction  would  seri- 
ously impair  the  Council's  ability  to  de- 
velop independent  staff  competence  in 
evaluating  the  envirormiental  impact  of 
the  mvraid  of  Federal  programs  or  proj- 
ects the  Council  must  assess,  and  would 
limit  our  efforts  in  the  development  and 
recommendation  to  the  President  of  na- 
tional policies  to  foster  and  promote  the 
improvement  of  environmental  quality. 
Second.      Funds — about      $130,000 — 
would    be    eliminated    that    were    pro- 
gramed to  continue  work — in  addition  to 
a  current,  but  preliminary,  monitoring 
contract— on  the  development  of  usable 
indices    for   environmental    status   and 
change  and  to  develop  a  reliable  moni- 
toring sy.stem  for  collecting  the  data,  in 
order  to  identify  environmental  trends. 
The  information  to  be  gained  from  this 
study  is  critical  in  makng  an  accurate 
assessment  of  the  status  and  trends  of 
the  environment  in  the  President's  an- 
nual report  submitted  to  the  Congress 
each  year,  as  well  as  assessing  how  well 
Federal  programs  are  doing  to  improve 
the  environment. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  prepared  to  say 
that  if  we  get  a  further  evaluation  of 
the  environmenUl  council  work  and 
their  needs  that  I  am  prepared  to  fight 
or  it  in  the  first  supplemental. 

I  am  satisfied  that  Congress  is  not  go- 
ing to  let  this  very  important  Council 
which  was  created  after  much  work  both 
by  the  House  and  the  Senate  sit  there 
without  the  means  to  provide  the  leader- 
ship and  the  overall  view  of  environment 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  another  item 
on  the  research  and  technology  in  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Adminis- 
tration which  we  fought  very  hard  for. 
The  chairman  fought  very  hard.  I  must 
say  that  I  did.  and  some  members  of  the 
House  committee  were  very  much  of  the 
same  feeling  we  were. 

However,  there  was  a  situation  here 
where  there  was  a  feeling  that  some  peo- 
ple had  been  left  out  of  this  or  not  prop- 
erly advised,  perhaps. 

This  concerns  the  financing  of  opera- 
tion breakthrough,  the  real  break- 
through in  housing.  It  is  an  absolute 
necessity. 

We  have  not  financed  this  research 
as  weU  as  we  should  have.  On  the  other 
hand,  neither  have  we  had  for  many 
years  an  opportunity  for  the  leadership 


in  this  field  that  we  have  now  through 
Mr  Harold  Finger,  the  Director  of  Re- 
search for  HUD  and  through  the  present 
Secretary.  Secretai-y  Romney. 

The  Senate  conferees  could  not  suc- 
ceed in  maintaining  the  $55  million 
budget  request  for  HUD — research  and 
technology  and  had  to  give  in  to  the 
House  for  a  45-percent  cut  to  $30  million. 
In  my  opinion  this  action  seriously  im- 
pairs the  Government's  ability  to  develop 
programs  which  this  Nation  sorely  needs 
for  the  improvement  of  its  housing.  Ex- 
tensive research  is  needed  to  overcome 
urban  blight,  including  abandoned  hous- 
ing, deteriorating  neighborhoods,  ineffec- 
tive municipal  management,  and  inade- 
quate public  services. 

Research  and  direction  is  needed  to 
make  use  of  the  technology  which  exists 
today  in  industry  and  which  must  be 
brought  to  bear  if  we  are  to  solve  the 
housing  and  urban  problems  of  which 
we  are  all  aware.  Opei-ation  Break- 
through, which  is  the  main  program  un- 
der this  appropriation,  is  aimed  at  the 
modemizjition  of  the  housing  industry 
and  the  application  of  new  and  untried 
methods  of  developing  low-ccst  housing. 
We  should  not  be  reducing  this  appro- 
priation. I  believe  it  should  be  even  larger 
than  the  $55  million  requested  for  fiscal 
vear  1971. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  has  done  a  great 
job.  I  am  sure  that  he  has  shown  for  the 
Record  the  problems  of  urban  renewal. 
Here  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island — 
who  is  my  hero  in  this  particular  field 
as  he  is  in  so  many  others — fought  a  tre- 
mendous battle  with  respect  to  the  nec- 
essary increase  of  the  amount  which  is 
available  for  that  puipose. 

This  is  a  most  important  program  in 
the  new  construction  to  the  cities  of  the 
United  States.  And  we  all  know  not  only 
the  deficiencies  in  housing  in  social 
terms,  but  also  in  terms  of  the  economy 
of  the  United  States  which  is  seriously 
affected  by  the  shortfall  in  housing  starts 
and  is  extremely  serious. 

Mr.  President,  the  conferees  were  com- 
pelled— and  I  am  sure  that  is  literally 
true — to  cut  the  Senate  increase  in  the 
area  of  50  percent.  They  have  come  up 
with  a  figure  of  $1,350,000,000  which  I 
hasten  to  point  out  is  35  percent  greater 
than  the  amount  the  House  originally 
offered. 

It  was  certainly  a  significant  improve- 
ment, when  laid  side  by  side  with  the  $3 
billion  backlog  in  urban  renewal  require- 
ments—a backlog  not  of  my  authorship 
or  of  my  appraisal,  but  of  the  appraisal 
of  Secretary  Romney  of  HUD. 

We  insisted  that  we  have  the  amount 
necessary. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  really  tying  our 
hands  behind  our  backs  unless  it  is  justi- 
fied on  the  issue  of  national  priorities 
and  the  economy  and  things  of  that  score. 
Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  refer  to  a 
very  interesting  analysis,  it  seems  to  me, 
made  by  the  New  York  Times  in  an  edi- 
torial this  morninsT  entitled,  "How  Liv- 
able is  the  City?"  Here  are  some  conclu- 
sions which  I  think  are  critically  impor- 
tant on  this  issue  of  priorities: 

The  typical  urban  taxpayer— the  father  Of 
two.   malting   $10,000   a   year— paid   $19   for 
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space  exploration  last  year  and  only  $1  for 
mass  transportation.  This  taxpayer  paid  $26 
for  more  Federal  highways  to  accommodate 
more  automobiles  and  only  $4  to  fight  pollu- 
tion of  both  the  air  and  water. 

The  experience  of  course  in  New  York 
City  only  about  a  week  ago  Indicates 
that  no  longer  are  we  in  the  hypothetical 
region  of  determining  whether  the  city 
is  livable  by  reason  of  the  debris  in  its 
own  atmosphere. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  assert — 
and  I  beg  the  Senator  to  correct  me  and 
interrupt  me  in  any  way  to  supplement 
how  I  feel  about  this  matter— that  we 
recognize  the  practical  problems  which 
have  been  faced  by  the  conferees  and  the 
extraordinarily  gifted  contribution  of  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  I  know  the 
feelings  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
on  this  program  because  he  has  on  oc- 
casion had  grave  reservations  about  it 
and  know  also  that  without  his  under- 
standing— I  will  not  use  the  word  co- 
operation— we  would  not  be  here  now 
with  a  figure  of  $1,300,000,000.  It  is  a 
pledge  to  him  to  see  that  this  program 
is  properly  operated. 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  JA'VITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.   ALLOTT.    In   this   instance   co- 
operating. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  know  how  deeply  the 
Senator  feels  about  this  matter. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  were  given  an 
ultimatum  by  the  chairman  of  the  House 
committee  that  they  would  not  tolerate 
anything  over  $200  miUion.  We  sat  there 
and  got  them  to  agree  to  $150  milhon. 
That  is  what  we  were  up  against.  I  agree 
with  everything  the  Senator  said.  This 
is  one  of  the  priorities.  Unless  we  do 
something  about  our  decaying  cities  we 
will  have  a  decaying  society  and  if  that 
happens,  God  help  our  democracy. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  appre- 
ciate the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado.  I  am  delighted  to  hear  of  the 
cooperation  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado. I  feel  it  my  duty,  in  company  with 
Senators  coming  from  large  cities  which 
have  enormous  backlogs  on  urban  renew- 
al programs,  to  press  this  issue  when- 
ever it  presents  itself,  especially  in  the 


supplemental  appropriation  bill,  and  we 
will  keep  the  feet  of  housing  and  urban 
development  to  the  fire  on  the  backlogs 
and  get  the  facts  on  the  lu-gency  of  tak- 
ing care  of  at  least  a  part  of  the  backlog. 
We  will  not  rest  content  and  not  accept 
the  fact  that  $1.3  bilhon  represents  the 
outermost  limit  of  this  priority. 

On  behalf  of  18  million  New  Yorkers 
and  Americans,  I  affirm  for  them  that 
this  is  a  fight  that  we  will  continue.  We 
will  make  it  on  the  next  supplemenTal 
bill  and  every  one  after  that  until  there 
is  some  recognition  of  this  particular 
item. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  And  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  will  stand  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  JA'Vrrs.  I  am  sure  of  that. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  table  indicating  the  ac- 
tion taken  on  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  CONFERENCE  ACTION 
INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  AND  HUD  APPROPRIATIONS  BILL    1971  (H.R.  17548) 


Agency  and  item 
0) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority  1970' 

(2) 


Amended  budget 

estimates  of  new 

(obligational) 

authority  197! 

(3) 


Recommended  in 

the  House  bill 

for  1971 

(4) 


RKommended  in 

Senate  bill  for 

1971 

<5) 


Conference  action  compared  with— 


Conference 


action    Budget  estimate  House  bill  Senate  bill 

<6)  (7)  O)  (9) 


TITLE  I 

INDEPENDENT  OFFICES 

Appalachian  Regional  Commission 

Salaries  and  expenses t890.  OOP 

Civil  Service  Commission 
Salaries  and  expenses: 

Appropriation.       — *x-i..'™. 

By  transfer. ^llfi'^^ 

Annuities  under  special  acts 1.265,000 

Government    payment    for    annuitants,    em- 

ployees  health  benefits..  41,185,000 

Payment  to  civil  service  retirement  and  dis- 

abilitytund 230.816.600 

Federal  Labor  Relations  Council,  salaries  and 
expenses 300,000 

Total.  Civil  Service  Commission 316.699.100 

Commission  on  Government  Procurement 

Salaries  and  expenses ^0°,  OOP 

Federal  Communications  Commission 

Salaries  and  expenses 23, 925, 000 

Federal  Power  Commission 

Salaries  and  expenses 17,700,000 

Federal  Trade  Commission 

Salaries  and  expenses 20, 500,  OOP 

General  Services  Administration 

Operating  expenses  Public  Buildings  Service..  314,222.000 

Repair  and  improvement  of  public  buildings...  61,600,000 

Construction  public  buildings  proiects 26.533,000 

Sites  and  expenses  public  buildings  projects..  11.371.000 

Payments  pubhcbuildings  purchasecontracts..  2.400,000 

Expenses  U.S.  court  facilities J?S29S 

Operating  expenses  Federal  Supply  Service...  81,946.000 
Operating  expenses    National   Archives  and 

Records  Service ^^■VS:^ 

National  historical  publication  grants.. 350.000 

Operating  expenses  Transportation  and  Com-  ^^ 

munications  Service 6,678,000 

Operating    expenses     Property    Management 

and  Disposal  Service ^?'i?SS9S 

Salaries  and  expenses  Office  of  Administrator..  1,997,000 
Allowances  and  office  staff  for  former  Presi- 
dents   .--- 335,000 

Administrative  operations  fund  (limitation  on 

administrative  expenses) ('3.  800.000) 

Total  General  Services  Administration..  561,463,000 

Footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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$958.  000 


48,619.000 

(8,173.000) 

1.180.000 

46,  523,  000 

0) 

900,000 


45.800.000 

(8, 173,  000) 

1.180,000 

46,  523, 000 


47.800,000 

(8.173.000) 

1,180,000 

46,  523,  000 


47,577,000 
(8,173,000). 

1,180,000  . 

46,  523, 000  . 


-$1,042,000       +$1,777,000 


-$223,000 


700,000 


700,000 


700,000 


-200,000 


97,222,000 


94.203.000 


%.  203,  000 


95,980,000         -1,242,000         +1,777,000 


-223,000 


1,800,000 


1.500,000 


1,500,000 


1,500,000 


-300,000 


24, 900, 000 


24,725,000 


24, 900,  000 


24, 900,  000 


+175,000 


18, 450,  000 


18,210.000 


18,  350.  000 


18,210,000 


-240, 000 


-140,000 


21,375,000 


20, 500, 000 


20,  500, 000 


20, 500,  000 


-875, 000 


344.153.000 

83,280.000 

101,664.500 

14,000.000 

2.400,000 

1.463.000 

83,513,000 

24. 695, 000 
350,000 

6,478.000 

'33.079.000 
1,215,000 

303.000 

(28,561.000) 


335,250,000 

83.280,000 

142  024,300 

14,000,000 

2.  400, 000 

1,000.000 

83.  346, 000 

24,485  000 
350,000 

6,478.000 

31.000,000 
1,000.000 

303,000 

(28,500,000) 


344,153,000 

83,280.000 

120,672,500 

14,000,000 

2,400,000 

1,463,000 

83,  346,  000 

24,485.000 
350,000 

6, 478. 000 

31.000.000 
1,215,000 

303.000 

(28.500,000) 


340,350,000 
83,280.000  . 
133,560,300 
14,000,000  . 
2,400,000  . 
1.000,000 
83,346,000 

24,485  000 
350,000  . 

6,478,000  . 

31.000,000 
1,215,000  . 

303,000  . 

(28,500,000) 


-3,803,000 
■+3i,"895,ajd" 


+5.100.000 
■-8,464,'666" 


-3,803,000 
■+i2,"887,'866" 


-463,000 
-167.000 

-210.000 


-463,000 


-2,079,000 


+215,000 


(-61.000). 


6%,  593,  500 


724,916,300 


713,145,500 


721,767,300 


^25, 173,800 


-3, 149  000 


+8,621,800 
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Auguiit  i,  1970 


Ajency  and  item 
0) 


Amended  budget 

New  budget    estimates  of  new  Recommended  in  Recommended  in 

(oblifsational)          (obhgational)  the  House  bill  Senate  bill  lor 

juthonty   1970  1       authority  1971  lor  1971  1971 


Conference  action  compared  with— 


Conference 


(2) 


(3) 


(«) 


(5) 


action    Budget  estimate  House  bill  Senate  bill 

(6)  (7)  (8)  (9) 


TITLE  I — Continued 
INDEPENDENT  OFFICES — Continued 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
Research  and  development U  0«,  ^  MO      J2, 606, 100,  000      $2,500,000,000      C.  606. 100,  OW      J2.  565.  000,  GOO      -J^UOO.OOO      4-«5.000.000      -J^UOO.OOO 


Construction  ol  taciiit 

Research  and  program     anagement. 


53,233,000 
675,400,000 


34, 600,  000 
692, 300, 000 


18.275.000 
678, 725. 000 


34, 478,  000 
678,725,000 


678,725,000 


-13,575,000 


Total,  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration - . ..   . 

National  Commission  on  Consumer  Finance 

Salaries  and  eipenses 

National  Science  Foundation 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Scientific  activities  (special  foreign  currency 
programs).    --     

Total,  National  Science  Foundation 

Renegotiation  Board 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Selective  Service  System 

Salaries  and  expenses .-   

Veterans  Administration 


3,734.633.000       3.333.000.000       3.197.000.000       3.319.303.000       3.268,675,000        -64,325,000        +7^75,TO0^_  -50.628, 000_ 


375, 000 


500.000 


500,000 


500,000 


500.000 


438,  000,  000 
2. 000,  000 


511.000,000 
2.000.000 


495, 000, 000 
2,000,000 


520,  500. 000 
2.000.000 


511,000,000 
2, 000. 000 


-16.000,000 


-9,  500,  000 


440, 000, 000 


513,000.000 


497. 000. 000 


522. 500.  000 


513,000.000 


+  16,000.000 


-9. 500,  000 


4,110,000 


4, 235, 000 


4,110,000 


4. 235, 000 


4. 235.  000 


+  125,000 


21,416.000 


21.916.000 


21.716.000 


21,716.000 


21,716.000 


-200.000 


75,348.000 


76. 000. 000 


75, 000, 000 


75,000.000 


75. 000. 000         - 1, 000,  000 


Compe.nsatmn  and  pensions ----       5.314,406.000        5.456.600.000 

Read,ustmentbeneMs.,. ,..--„, '609,700,000      '  1.  354,    00.000 


Veterans  insurance  and  indemnities. 

Medical  care  .. 

Medical  and  prosthetic  research, 

Medical  administration  and  miscellaneous  op- 
rating  expenses 

General  operating  expenses 

Construction    ot    hospital    and    domiciliary 

facilities--  

Grants  for  construction  of  State  extended  care 
facilities  -     - 

Grants  to  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 

Payment  of  participation  sales  insufficiencies 
Loan  guaranty  revolving  fund  (limitation  on 
obigations) - ■   


.253,000 


5,100.000 


1.655,201,000   11.752.200,000 


57,621.000 

17.905.000 
236.  700.  000 

69,152  000 

4.000,000 
1,362  000 
5.721.000 

(425,000  000) 


59,  200,  000 

19,  100,000 
239.  200,  000 

59, 000,  000 

7.500,000 
2,000,000 
6,128,000 


5, 456, 600,  000 

1,354,500,000 

5, 100.  000 

1,777,200,000 

59, 200,  000 

19,100.000 
239, 200, 000 

59, 000  000 

7,  500,  000 
2,000,000 
6, 128,  000 


5, 456, 600,  000 

1,354,500,000 

5.100.000 

1,857,200,000 

59,  200,  000 

19. 100  000 
239,200,000 

79, 000,  000 

7,500,000 
2,000,000 
6,128,000 


b.  456, 600  000  , 

1,364,500,000  

5,100.000  

1  857,200,000      +105,000,000 
59,200,000  


+  80,000,000 


19,100,000 
239,  200,  000 

59,  000,  OOO 

7.  500,  000 
2,000.000 
6.128,000 


-20, 000,  000 


Language         (350,  000,  000)        (-350,  000,  000)        (350,  000,  OOO)  (+350,  000,  000) . 


Total.  Veterans  Administration.  , 


8.439.010.000        8.960.528.000        8.985,528,000        9,085,528,000        90,65,528,000      + 1 05. 000,  000        +80, 000,  000  - 20,  000, 000 


Total,  Independent  Offices,  title  1 13,656,769,100      13,770,477,500      13, 665, £66. 300      13.904.338.500      13,832,469,300       +61,991,800      +166,603,000 

TITLE  II 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE   PRESIDENT 

Council  on  Environmental  Quality  and   Office 
ot  Environmental  Quality 


-71,869,200 


Salaries  and  expenses 

NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND  SPACE 
Salaries  and  expenses --   — 

OFFICE  OF  EMERGENCY  PREPAREDNESS 


350,  000 


•1,500,000 


650,000 


1,500,000 


1,000,000 


-500,000 


+350, 000 


-500,000 


Salaries  and  expenses 

Salaries  and  expenses,  telecommunications  — 

Defense    mobilization    functions    of    Federal 

agencies 

Total,  Office  ot  Emergency  Preparedness 

Office  ol  Science  and  Technology 

Salaries  and  expenses. 

Total,  Executive  Office  of  the  President. . 

Funds  Appropriated  to  the  President 

Appalachian  regional  development  programs... 
Disaster  relief 

Total,     funds     appropriated     to     the 
President  .  


549,000 

560.000 

400,000 

560,000 

500,  000 

-60,  000 

+100,000 

-60,000 

•  6,  005,  000 
3,300,000 

3,130,000 

5.290,000 
1.795,000 

3,130.000 

5, 890, 000 
3, 300,  000 

3,130,000 

5, 890,  000 
2,000,000 

^  no  000 

-115,000 
-1,300,000 

+600,000  .. 
+205,000 

5,  290,  000 
1,795,000 

3,200,000 

-1,300,000 

10,285,000 

12,435.000 

10.215.000 

12,320,000 

11.  020. 000 

-1,415,000 

805,  000 

-1.300,000 

1,958,000 

2,175,000 

2.000,000 

2.175,000 

2.100,000 

-75,000 

+  100,000 

-75,000 

13,142,000 

16,670,000 

13,265.000 

16.555. 000 

14,620,000 

-2,050,000 

+1,355,000 

-1.935,000 

282,500,000 

295,500,000 

65.  000,  000 

291,500,000 
65,000,000 

295,500,000 
55,  000,  000 

293  500,000 
65  000  000 

-2,000,000 

+2,000,000 

-2,000,000 

527,  500,  000 

360.500.000 

356,  500,  000 

360.500.000 

358,500,000 

-2,000,000 

+2,  000, 000 

-2,000,000 

F(X)tnot«8  at  end  of  tables. 
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Agency  and  item 
(1) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority  1970' 

(2) 


Amended  budget 

estimates  of  new 

(obligational) 

authority   1971 


Recommended  in 

the  House  bill 

lor  1971 

(«) 


Recommended  in 

Senate  bill  lor 

1971 

(5) 


Conference  action  compared  with  — 


Conterence 


action    Budget  estimate  House  bill 

(6)  (7)  (8) 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
Civil  Defense 


Operation  and  maintenance  .- 

Research,  shelter  survey  and  marking. 


J49,  200, 000 
20,  050,  000 


$50,100,000 
23,70,000 


$60,  OOO,  000 
22.  000, 000 


$51 ,  000,  000 
22,  000,  000 


$50,100,000 
22,000,000 


-$1,700,000 


+$100,000 


Senate  bill 
(9) 


-  $900,000 


Total,    Civil    Delense,    Department   ot 
Defense 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH, 
EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 

Public  Health  Service 

Emergency  health • 

Total,  title  II ■ 

TITLE  III 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 

Renewal  and  housing  assistance 

Grants  lor  neighborhood  lacilities.. 

Alaska  housing 

Urban  renewal  programs 

Rehabilitation  loan  fund  .   . 

Low-rent  public  housing  annual  contributions. 
Grants  for  tenant  services 


69,  250,  000 


73,  800,  000 


72,000,000 


73,  000,  000 


72,100,000 


-1,700.000 


+100,000 


-900,000 


4, 000.  000 
613.892,000 


3,755.000 


3,500,000 


3,755,000 


454,725,000 


445,  265,  000 


453,810,000 


3, 755,  000 +255,000 

"m8,  975, 000         -5.750.000         +3.710.000         -4,835,000 


40, 000,  000 

1,000,000 

*  1,000,  000  000 

45,  000,  000 

473,  500.  000 


College  housing: 

Increased  limitation  lor  annual  contract 


authorization. 
(Cumulative  limitation  for  annual  contract 

authorization).    -- -   - 

Appropriation  for  payments. 

Salaries  and  expenses,  renewal  and  housing 
assistance. .   - 

Total,  renewal  and  housing  assistance... 

Metropolitan  Development 

Comprehensive  planning  grants. .    -    

Community  development  training  and  urban 
lellowship  programs.. 

Mew  community  assistance - 

Open  space  land  programs -- 

Grants  tor  basic  water  and  sewer  facilities 

Grants  to  aid  advance  acquisition  of  land    -     .. 

Salaries  and  expenses,  metropolitan  develop- 
ment    ---   


Total,  metropolitan  development 

Model  cities  and  governmental  relations 


(11,500,000) 

(17,000,000) 
2,  500,  000 

39,  508,  000 


40, 000,  000 

'i.'ooo.'ooo.ooo" 

35,000,000 

654.  500.  000 

5,  000,  000 


(9,  300.  000) 

(26.300.000) 
2.500,000  . 


45. 000,  000 


40, 000, 000 

'i'600,'000^000" 

35.  000,  000 

654,  500,  000 


(7,200,000) 
(24,  200,  000) 

41, 000,  000 


40,  000,  000 

'i."  700,"  000^  006" 

35,  000,  000 
654,500.000 

5,  000.  000 


40,000,000 


"356,' 060,"  000      -350,000,000 


'l   350,000,000      +350,000,000 

35,0000,00  

654,500,000 --■c-^^-nm" 

-5,000,000 -5,000,000 


(9.300,000) 
(26,  300,  000) 


45, 000. 000 


(9,300.000) (+2.100.000) 

(26.300.000) (+2.100,000) 

-2.500.000 

43.500.000         -1.500.000         -1-2,500,000         -1,500,000 


1,601,508,000        1,782,000,000 


1,770,500,000       2,479,500,000       2,123,000,000      +341,000,000      +352.500.000      -356.500,000 


50,  000. 000 

3,  500,  000 

2,  500,  000 

75,000,000 

135,000,000 

2,  500,  000 

7, 980, 700 


60,  000,  000 


50, 000,  000 


50,  000,  000 


3  500  000  3,  500,  000  3. 500.  000 

10' 000  000  5,000,000  5,000,000 

75' 000' 000  75,000,000  75,000,000 

1 50'  000  000  500, 000,  000  500,  000,  000 


^^000,000        -10.000,000 

3.W),000  

5  000,000  -5,000,000 

75,000,000  ..--       . 

500  000,  000      +350,  000, 000 


8, 700.  000 


,  000, 000 


8,700,000 


8,  000,  000 


-700,000 


-700.000 


276,480,700 


307, 200,  003 


641,500,000 


642, 200, 000 


641,500,000 


-334,300,000 


-700,000 


rJlodel  cities  programs  ._ 

Salaries  and  expenses,  model  cities  and  gov- 
ernmental relations: 

Appropriation-.  - --■ 

By  transler 


Total,  model  cities  and  governmental 
relations 

Urban  technology  and  research 


575,  000,  000 


577, 600 
(6,750,000) 


575,  000, 000 


700,  000 
(9,300,000) 


575,000,000 


600.  000 
(8, 300, 000) 


575, 000,  000 


600.  000 
(8.300.000) 


575,  000,  000 


600,000  -100,000. 

(8,300,000)      (-1,000,000). 


575,577,600 


575,700,000 


575,600,000 


575, 600, 000 


575,600,000 


-100,000 


Urban  research  and  technology-- 

Low-income  housing  demonstration  programs 
(appropriation  to  liquidate  contract  au- 
thorization).- - -•- 


25,000,000 
5(2,000,000). 


55. 000, 000 


30. 000, 000 


55.  000, 000 


30, 000, 000 


-25,000,000 -25,000,000 


25,  000,  000 


55,  000,  000 


Total,  urban  technology  and  research... 

Mortgage  Credit 

Homeownership  and  rental  housing  assistance: 

Homeownership     assistance,      increased 

limitation  lor  annual  contract  authori- 

"iQ7i'  (125,000,000)        (140,000,000) 

j^72    ;;:-;:;:;;;::;:;;:;;;;:;:;......... (i40,ooo,ooo). 

(Cumulative   annual   contract   authoriza- 


30,  000, 000 


55,  000,  000 


30,  000,  000 


-25,000,000 


-25,000,000 


(130,000,000)        (130,000,000) 


(130,000,000)  (-10,000,000).. 
(-140,000,000). 


tion): 


(325,000,000)        (325,000,000)        (325.000,000)        (325,000,000) 

(135,000,000)        (135,000,000)  (-10,000.000). 


(135,000,000)        (135,000,000)        ("=''"^' """'^J^Js' goo' 000) 


1971 - (195,000,000) 

Rental  housing  assis.ance   'ncreased  limi- 

tation  for  annual  authorzation:  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^ 

(972   -■-"."-'-'-"".'.".".'."..... (145,000,000). 

(Cumulative   annual   contract  authoriza- 

^'%,  (190  000  000)        (325,000,003)        (325,000,000)        (325,000,000)        (325,000,000) 

Appropriation  forpaymenlv:.":::::::        '  26 ,500 ,000  u' 115, 100,  000  115,100,000 

CXVI 1720— Part  20 


115,100,000 


115,100,000 
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August  ^,  1970 


Agency  »nd  it»m 
(1) 


Amended  budget 
New  budget    estimates  o»  new  Recommended  m  Recommended  in 
(obligitional)          (obligatioaa!)  the  House  bill  Senate  bill  tor 
•     •~'i  lot  1971  1971 


Conference  action  compared  with- 


Conference    — 


iutfiorit>  1970' 

m 


luttionty  1971 


(4) 


G> 


action    Budget  estimate  House  bill  Senate  bill 

(6)  (7)  (8)  (9) 


TITIE  III— Continued 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT— Continued 

Rent  supplement  program: 

intrejsed  limitation  for  annual  contract 
autt)cri2ation: 

1971 

197? .-.-;-• 

(Cumulative  annual  contrKt  auUioruation): 

1971       ---    .- 

Appropriations  for  payments 

Low  and  moderate  income  sponsor  fund....... 

Loans  tor  housing  and  related  facilities  lor 

elderly  or  handicapped  families — 

Salaries    and     expenses,     Federal     Housing 
administration... — 


($50,000,000) 


(122,000.000) 

23.000,000 

2.000,iX)0 


(J75  000  000)        (»0. 000, 000)        ($75,000,000)        ($55.  000,  000)  (-$20,000,000)    (+$5,000,000)  (-J20.0O0. 000) 
(75,000.000) - 

(197  000  000)        (172.000.000)        (197.000.000)        (177.000,000)    (-20.000,000)      (+5.000.000)    (-20.000.000) 

46' 600  000  46.600,000  46,600.000  46.600.000  .- 

5;000,000  3.000.000  3,000,000  3,000,000         -2,000,000  

-10.000,000        -15,  000,  000 


3.  500, 000 


6,  290. 000 


3.  500, 000 


25. 000.  000 
6.  290,  000 


10.000,000 
3, 500. 000 


+  10,000,000 
-2,790,000 


-2,790.0C^O 


Total  mortgage  credit . 

Federal  Insurance  Administration 

Flood  insurance..  — 

Fair  Housing  and  Equal  Opportunity 

Fair  housing  and  equal  opportunity 

(artmental  Management 


55.  000. 000 


172.990.000 


168. 200.  000 


195. 990. 000 


178.200,000         +5.210,000        +10.000.000 


-17.790,000 


2.428,000 


6,050.000 


5.000,000 


5.000,000 


5,000,000         -1,050.000 


6.391,400 


11,300.000 


7.000.000 


11.300,000 


8.000.000 


-3.300.000 


-1.000,000 


-3.  300  000 


Geiwrfl  administration 

__|ional  management  and  services. 
Working  capital  fund 


9.  559  500 

U.  155.000 
4,  338. 000 


9.  200  000 
14.550.000 


9  000.000 
13.500.000 


9  000  000 
14,500.000 


9  000  OOO 
14.000.000 


-200  000 
-550.000 


-500  000 


-500  000 


Total  departmental  management 

Participation  Sales 
Payment  of  participation  sales  insufficiencies. 

Special  Instructions 
National  homeownership  foundation 


25.052.500 


23.750.000 


22,500.000 


23.500.000 


23.000.000 


-750.000 


"500.000 


-500  000 


56.238.000 


58.781.000 


58.781.000 


58.781  000 


58.781.000 


250,000 


-250.000 


Total  Department  of  Housing  and  Urtan 
Development— title  III 

TITLE  IV 

CORPORATIONS 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 


2,623.676.700       2,993,021,000       3.279.081,000       4,046.871,000       3.643,081,000      -t-650, 06^.j00      +364, 000. 000 


-403,790,000 


'  X 


Interest  adiustment  pa 
Revolving  fund  . 


yments ^,^^      "  2M.0OO.0O0 


250. 000, 000 


85.000.000      -165,000.000       +85.000,000         -155.000.ra 


8,400,000 


8.400,000 


250,000,000 


250.000,000 


85.000  000      -165.000.000 


-85,  000.  000 


-165.000.000 


Administrative  and  nonadministrab.e  ex- 
penses (Limtatton  on  Accounts  of  Corporate 
Funds  To  Be  Exiendsl) 

Federal  Home  Loan  BaiK  Board: 

Administrative  expenses 

Nonadmmistrative  expenses 

Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion 


Department  o!  Housing  and  Urban  Development: 
■  I  elderly  or  handicapped .. . 

s 

Public  tacii  t¥  Toaos. 


Housing  lor  the  ( 
College  noujmj  loans. 


Revolving  fund  (liquidating  programs) 

Federal  Housing  Administration: 

Admi-'strstive  expenses     

NonadiT'inistralive  expenses 

(kjvernment  National  Mortgag"  Association. 


(5.712  000) 
(14.125  000) 

(384.000) 

(1  200  000) 

(1   175,000) 

(1  055  000) 

(106  007) 

(12.960  000) 

(110,175.000) 

(5.000.000) 


(6  625  000) 
(14  700  000) 

(408  000) 

(850  000) 
(1  000  000) 
(1.400.  OOO) 

(125  OOO) 

(13,800,000) 

(125  550.000) 

(6,600.000) 


(5,750  000) 

(U 


700  000) 
(408.000) 


(850.000) 
(1.000  000) 
(1,200  000) 

(125.000) 

(13.500.000) 

(112.000.000) 

(6,600,000) 


(6. 625.  OOO) 

(U 


'00  000) 
(408  OOO) 


(850.000) 
(1  000.000) 
(1.200.000) 

(125.000) 

(13.500.000) 

(125,550.000) 

(6. 600. 000) 


(6,625  000). 
(14,  700  OOO). 

(408.000). 

(850.000). 
(1.000.000). 
(1,200,000) 

(125.000) 

(13,  500,000) 
018,775  OOG) 
(6.600.000)   . 


(+875,000). 


(-200,000) 


(-300,000) 

(-6.775,000)      (+6.775.000) 


(-6,775,000) 


Total    administrative  and  nonadmmis- 
trative expenses-title  IV (151.882.700) 

Grand    total     sM    titles,    new    budget 

(obii?ational)  authority 

Coflsistir.j  of -Appropriations 


(171,058,000)        (156,133,000)       (170.558.000)        (163.783.000)      (-7.275.000)      (^7.650.00.3)        (-6.775,000) 


16  902  737  800       17  458  223.500      17.390.212,300      18.655.019,500      18  009.525.300      -541.301,800      -619.313.000        "645,494.200 
(16;  902: 73?:  MO)  ({7:458:223;  500)  (17:390,212,300)  (18,655,019,500)  (18,  009.525.  300)  (^541.301.  800)  ( -619J]3^0<W)(-MMM^ 


Grand  total 


(16,902.737.800)  (17,468.223.500)  (17.390,212,300)  (18.655,019.500)  (18  009.  525.  300)  (4-541  301.800)  (+619,313,000)    (-645,494,200) 


'Includes  all  supplemental  appropriation  sets  of  1970  V. ,.    ^       .         ,  ,u 

-Sec  103  ol  ttie  Civil  Service  Retirement  Amendments  ot  1969  require*  the  Secretary  ol  the 
Treasury  to  make  annual  payments  from  general  revenues  as  determined  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission 

1  Reflects  increase  ot  $600  OuO  contained  m  H   Doc  9!  30b.         « 

'  Reflects  increase  ol  $275,500  OOC  contained  in  H   Dm.  91-312. 

'  Reflecb  increase  ol  $50,000,000  contained  m  H   Dx.  91-294. 


•  Additional  estimate  ol  $iOO,000  contained  in  S.  Doc.  91-87 

'  Additional  estimate  ol  $600,000  contained  in  S.  Doc  91  88  -a.  ,v~,  j  . 

'Includes  advance  lundmg  tor  fiscal  year  1970,  provided  in  1969  set:  $750,000,000  does  no! 
include  amount  contained  in  2d  supplemental  bill  _^ 

•  Provided  by  transfer  from  "Uroan  Research  and  Technology. 
1' ReflecU  increase  ot  $10,500,000  contained  in  H.  Doc.  91  273. 
"  Estimate  contained  m  S.  Doc  91  85  not  considered  by  House. 
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Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  say  a  word  particularly  about  some  of 
the  things  already  covered  here  on  hous- 
ing and  urban  renewal,  and  more  par- 
ticularly on  the  subject  of  research.  I  do 
not  know  whether  Senators  realize  it  or 
not.  but  for  years  we  have  tried  to  get 
the  enactment  of  a  research  program, 
in  the  housing  agency  first,  and  in  the 
housing  department.  We  have  on  one 
or  two  occasions,  had  some  part  of  a  re- 
search program,  but  finally  we  provided 
a  Secretary  of  Housing  for  Research. 

We  have  a  very  capable  head  of  that 
department.  We  need  research  in  hous- 
ing. Through  the  years  we  have  been 
engaged  in  housing  on  a  very  active  and 
large  program  since  1934  when  the  home- 
owners loan  program  was  first  set  up. 
But  if  there  is  any  activity  on  which  so 
much  money  has  been  spent  that  did 
not  have  an  adequate  research  division 
other  than  housing,  I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

I  have  often  said  that  one  of  the  great 
troubles  with  housing  in  this  country  is 
that  it  is  the  one  big  industry  in  which 
we  are  building  on  a  retail  basis  rather 
than  on  a  wholesale  basis  on  the  assem- 
bly line. 

I  wish  to  relate  an  experience  I  had  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago.  I  went  to  Corinth. 
Miss.  Secretary  Romney  was  scheduled 
to  go,  but  the  President  called  on  him 
for  something  that  day  which  prevented 
him  from  going.  I  went  there  and  saw  a 
complete  train  that  had  started  from 
Avon,  Conn.,  and  had  come  all  the  way 
down  through  the  country  to  Corinth, 
Miss.,  with,  I  believe,  26  complete  houses 
being  transported  on  freight  cars. 

They  were  brought  in  there  and  lifted 
off.  There  were  four  units  to  a  house; 
four-bedroom  houses ;  and  they  were  put 
on  a  trailer  and  brought  up  to  the  site. 
This  housing  was  being  used  to  replace 
housing  that  had  been  destroyed  in  the 
tornado  that  had  struck  there  a  short 
time  ago.  I  saw  those  imits  lifted  off  and 
set  on  a  prepared  foundation,  a  unit  at  a 
time.  The  four  units  were  unloaded  and 
put  there  and  they  had  a  complete  house 
except  for  the  wiring  and  things  of  that 
sort  in  little  over  an  hour's  time.  I  was 
told.  "You  see  where  that  house  that  is 
being  prepared."  There  were  several,  but 
one  was  set  there  while  we  were  present, 
"Day  before  yesterday  this  land  was 
covered  with  rubble  left  over  from  the 
tornado.  They  came  in  here  yesterday 
and  leveled  off  the  groLmd,  got  it  to  the 
right  elevation,  put  in  the  foundation, 
and  put  the  house  in  today ;  and  tomor- 
row the  (xxiupants  can  move  in,"  That  is 
the  result  of  development  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  field  of  research  and  the  field 
of  mass  production.  We  need  more, 

I  am  sorry  the  Senator  from  New  York 
has  had  to  leave  the  Chamber.  We  al- 
ways hear  about  the  need  of  things  to 
be  done  in  the  urban  areas.  The  need  is 
much  more  than  we  are  able  to  meet, 
even  with  this  increase  in  urban  renewal. 
We  are  terribly  behind  in  many  of  the 
other  programs. 

The  Senator  mentioned  the  very  am- 
bitious program  Secretary  Romney  de- 


veloped. Operation  Breakthrough,  This 
was  part  of  the  breakthrough  down  there 
being  used  on  a  disaster  basis.  If  we  could 
get  that  Operation  Breakthrough  to  op- 
erate we  could  go  in  and  really  put  in 
housing  for  low-income  people  on  a  mas- 
sive scale  that  would  help  us  catch  up 
and  get  into  a  position  to  meet  the  goals 
written  into  the  law  of  26  million  units 
to  be  built  by  1978.  We  have  to  move 
along  much  faster  than  we  are  moving 
now  to  accomplish  that  goal,  but  it  can 
be  done. 

When  we  talk  about  the  great  need  in 
urban  areas,  let  us  not  forget  the  great 
and  tremendous  need  in  rural  areas. 
That  is  something  that  has  been  lacking 
all  through  the  years.  But  we  have  now 
written  this  legislation  that  provides  the 
same  type  relief  in  rural  areas  that  Is 
provided  in  urban  areas. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  all  I  shall  say 
at  this  time.  However,  I  do  indorse  what 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  said  with  re- 
spect to  our  space  program.  It  is  easy  to 
condemn  the  space  program  and  the 
great  amount  of  money  it  costs,  but  it  is 
something  that  has  a  repayment  value 
far  beyond  what  we  usually  think  of  be- 
cause we  usually  think  of  the  spectac- 
ular landing  of  men  on  the  moon.  There 
is  a  natural  urge  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  to  want  to  continue 
exploration  in  space,  as  we  have  con- 
tinued exploration  from  the  time  of 
Coliunbus. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  say  on  the  breakthrough  that  the 
budget  estimate  was  $25  million.  There 
was  a  S25  milhon  difTerence  between  the 
House  and  the  Senate  recommendations. 
The  House  provided  $30  million  and  the 
Senate  recommended  the  ftill  budget 
estimate  of  $55  million.  We  went  to  con- 
ference, and  although  we  tried  hard  to 
retain  the  $25  miUion  difference  there 
was  strong  resentment  on  the  part  of 
the  House  manager  and  it  got  almost  to 
a  stalemate.  There  was  nothing  more 
we  could  do.  I  am  not  critical.  We  have 
to  keep  working.  That  is  how  it  hap- 
pened. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
independent  offices  appropriation  bill 
came  to  the  Senate  floor  early  this  Jime. 
I  made  a  strong  statement  on  behalf  of 
the  additional  $100  million  idded  by  the 
Senate  for  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
As  a  veteran  who  spent  more  than  3 
years  in  Armj'  hospitals.  I  understand  in 
a  personal  way  the  importance  of  pro- 
viding good  medical  care  for  all  veterans. 
I  wish  to  commend  Senator  Pastore, 
Senator  Allott.  and  the  other  Senate 
conferees  in  retaining  $80  million  of  the 
$100  million  in  conference.  This  means 
the  Veterans'  Administration  will  receive 
$105  million  more  in  fiscal  year  1971  than 
originally  requested. 

Although  $20  million  was  deleted  for 
the  construction  of  VA  hospitals  and 
domiciliary  facilities,  the  conference  level 
for  hospital  construction  is  consistent 
with  the  administration's  request.  Fur- 
thermore, by  adding  the  unobligated  bal- 
ance of  $78,907,000  carried  forv.-ard  for 
hospital  construction  from  fiscal  year 
1970.  the  conference  report  allows  a  total 
of  $137,907,000  for  hospital  construction 


by  the  Veterans'  Administration  in  fis- 
cal year  1971. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  make  a  brief  comment  on  the  con- 
ference report  concerning  the  appropri- 
ation for  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quahty  and  the  OfBce  of  Environmental 
(Quality. 

The  Senate  Committee  recommended 
an  appropriation  of  $1.5  million  for  sal- 
aries and  expenses  of  the  Council  and 
the  OfBce  on  En%'ironmental  QuaUty  as 
a  single  organization.  I  regret  ver>-  much 
that  the  conferees  have  reduced  the  Sen- 
ate allowance  of  $1.5  million  to  $1  mil- 
lion, a  reduction  of  one- third  of  the 
President's  budget  request. 

I  have  noted  the  remarks  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Colorado,  the 
ranking  minoritj*  conferee  (Mr.  Allott>  , 
and  share  his  concern,  that  some  54  staff 
members  including  some  30  professional 
staff  members  would  be  dropped  from  the 
organization's  planned  activities  as  a 
result  of  the  reduction  recommended  by 
the  conferees. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Public  Works  Committee  where  we 
have  worked  in  control  of  air,  water. 
soUd  waste  pollution.  I  have  become 
familiar  with  the  difficult  problems  con- 
cerning our  environment. 

The  President's  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  headed  by  its  Chairman, 
Mr.  Russell  Train,  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance in  solving  these  problems.  The 
work  of  this  group  is  much  too  impor- 
tant and  too  necessarj'  to  have  its  per- 
sonnel and  activities  curtailed. 

When  the  House  Appropriatiorus  Com- 
mittee held  hearings  on  the  budget  re- 
quest of  $700,000  for  salaries  and  ex- 
penses of  the  Council  it  approved  the 
sum  of  $650,000.  Subsequent  to  these 
hearings  the  Council  and  the  Office  ol 
Environmental  Quahty  were  combined 
and  received  a  budget  recommendation 
of  SI. 5  million. 

I  recognize  that  the  House  had  no  op- 
portunity as  the  Senate  had  had.  to  hold 
hearings  on  the  added  budget  request 
for  the  Office  of  Environmental  Quality. 
I  hope  that  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  will  hold  hearings  on  this 
request  this  year  and  I  am  pleased  to 
note  that  the  conference  report  recom- 
mends : 

Further  hetu^ngs  should  be  conducted  in 
connection  with  any  request  for  supple- 
menial  appropriations  If  furtber  funds  are 
required  after  pending  reorganization  plans 
are  finalized. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  hopeful  that  this 
request  may  be  included  in  e  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  later  this  year 
and  that  both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
will  take  favorable  action. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
ferees have  improved  this  bill  consider- 
ably from  the  shape  it  was  in  when  the 
Seiiate  voted  earlier  to  send  it  to  con- 
ference. 

But  the  conference  report  still  calls 
for  appropriations  which  would  be  $541 
million  in  excess  of  the  President's 
budget  request.  Although  I  caimot  speak 
for  the  Wliite  House.  I  shall  be  surprised, 
frankly,  if  the  President  does  not  veto 
this  bill. 
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It  Is  not  easy  to  vote  aguinst  an  appro- 
pnatioiis  bill  which  includes  funds  for 
so  many  worthy  projects  and  causes. 
However,  there  must  be  some  degree  of 
cooperauoa  between  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch  with  regard  to  Oovem- 
meul  spending  if  we  hope  to  bring  in- 
flation under  control. 

Perhaps  a  relatively  small  increase  over 
the  budget  could  be  tolerated.  But  the  in- 
crease in  this  bill — more  tlian  one-lialf 
billion  dollars — is  too  much  if  the  Con- 
liiT-ss  is  to  be  responsible. 

Accordingly.  I  shall  reluctantly  vote 
against  the  conference  report.  I  do  so  in 
the  hope  tiiat  this  appropriation  bill  will 
go  back  to  conference  where  it  can  be  ad- 
justed to  more  nearly  accommodate  the 
budget  and  fiscal  limitations  which  bear 
so  importajitly  on  the  problem  of  in- 
flation. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  move  that  the  con- 
ference report  be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  confer- 
ence report. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  leaislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  <Mr.  C.\nnon),  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  tMr.  Dodc, 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Ervin  ) ,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  iMr. 
Gore  ) .  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  i  Mr. 
Harris  > ,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
•  Mr.  Hart>,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  H^RTXE).  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota I  Mr.  McCarthy  I,  the  Senator 
from  Montana  'Mr.  Mstcalf),  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  'Mr.  Montoya), 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  'Mr.  Nel- 
SON^  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph  1 ,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut 'Mr.  RiBicoFF>.  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell  i.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  'Mr.  Symington), 
and  the  Senator  from  Man-iand  iMr. 
Tydincs)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon',  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  iMr.  Ervin),  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff). 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  iMr.  Sym- 
ington), the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Harris",  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  would  each  vot€ 
"yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken),  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker). 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska),  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower  I  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mrs.  SMITH!  are  absent  because  of  Ill- 
ness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken),  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt).  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs.  Smith),  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  'Mr.  Tower) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  70. 
nays  8,  as  follows: 


Allen 

Allott 

Anderson 

Bayb 

Beilmon 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Bvrd.  Va. 

Byrd.  W  Va. 

Case 

Cnurch 

Cook 

Coojjer 

Cranston 

Dole 

Eagleton 

Eastland 

EUender 

Fong 

Fulbrlglit 

Goodell 


Cotton 
CurtU 
Domlnlck 


Aiken 

Baker 

Cannon 

Dodd 

Ervin 

Gore 

Harris 

Hart 


I  No.  253  Leg.) 

YEAS— 70 

Gravel  Murpliy 

Ourney  Muskle 

Hansen  Packwood 

Hatfield  Pastore 

Holland  Pearson 

HolUnss  Pell 

Hughes  Percy 

Inouye  Prouty 

Jackson  Proxmlre 

Javlts  Saxbe 

Jordan,  N.C.  Schwelker 
Jordan.  Idaho     Scott 

Kennedy  Smith.  Ill 

Lont;  Sparkmau 

Magnuson  Spong 

Mansfield  Biennis 

Mathlas  Stevens 

McClellan  Talmadije 

McGee  Williams,  N.J. 

McGovem  Yarborough 

Mclntvre  Young,  N.  Dak. 

Miller  Young,  Ohio 
Mondale 
Moss 

NAYS — 8 

Fannin  Thurmond 

Gold  water  Williams,  Del. 
Grlffln 
NOT   VOTING— 22 

Hartke  Ribicoff 

Hruska  Russell 

McCarthy  Smith.  Maine 

Metcalf  Symington 

Montoya  Tower 

Mundt  Tydlngs 
Nelson 
Randolph 


produceU  In  tbe  United  States  or  its  posses- 
sions except  to  the  extent  that  the  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services  or  his  designee 
shall  determine  that  a  saUsfactcu-y  quality 
and  sufficient  quantity  of  hand  or  measuring 
tools  produced  In  the  United  States  or  its 
possessions  cannot  be  procured  as  and  when 
needed  from  sources  In  the  United  States  and 
Its  possessions  or  except  in  accordance  with 
procedures  prescribed  by  section  6-104.4(b) 
of  Armed  Services  Procurement  Regulation 
dated  January  1.  1969.  as  such  regulation  ex- 
isted on  June  15,  1970.  This  section  shall  be 
applicable  to  all  solicitations  for  bids  opened 
after  Its  enactment." 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  House 
amendments  to  Senate  amendments 
Nos.  7,  30,  39,  and  55. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


So  the  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  con- 
ference report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  clerk 
will  report  the  committee  amendments 
in  disagreement. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  lis 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  7  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and  con- 
cur therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  out  and  In- 
serted by  said  amendment,  insert  "Honolulu. 
Hawaii,  Indianapolis.  Indiana.  Albany,  New 
York,  and  Bronx.  New  York,". 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  30  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  In  said 
amendment.  Insert  "$1,000,000". 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  39  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment,  insert  on  page  41  after  line  15: 

■  Housing  for  the  Elderly  or  Handicapped 
Fund 

"For  the  revolving  fund  established  pur- 
suant to  Section  202  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1959,  as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  ITOlq  et  seq.). 
SIO.000.000.  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended." 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  55  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment.  Insert: 

■SEC-  512.  No  part  of  any  appropriations 
contained  In  this  Act  shall  be  available  for 
the  procurement  of  or  for  the  payment  of  the 
salary  of  any  person  engaged  in  the  procure- 
ment of  any  hand  or  measuring  tool(s)   not 


AMENDMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
PRODUCTION  ACT  OF  1950 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S.  3302. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bellmon)  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  bill  (S.  3302)  to  amend  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1950.  and  for 
other  purposes  which  was  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause,  and  in- 
sert: 

TITLE  I— DEFENSE  PRODUCTION  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

§  101.  Extension  of  Act 

Section  717(a)   of  the  Defense  Production 
Act  of  1950  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "July 
30.   1970"  in   the  first  sentence   and   Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "June  30.  1972". 
§  102.  Definitions 

Section  702  of  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1950  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2152)    is  amended— 

U)  by  inserting  "space,"  after  "stockpil- 
ing." In  subsection  (d);  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
subsection  as  follows: 

"(f)  The  term  'defense  contractor'  means 
any  person  who  enters  into  a  contract  with 
the  United  States  for  the  production  of  ma- 
terial or  the  performance  of  services  for  the 
national  defense." 
i  103.  Uniform  cost-accounting  standards 

Title  \1I  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950  is  ameiided  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
a  new  section  as  follows: 

'COST-ACCOUNTING  STANDARDS  BOARD 

"Sec.  719.  (a)  There  Is  established,  as  an 
agent  of  the  Congress,  a  Cost-Accounting 
Standards  Board  which  shall  be  Independent 
of  the  executive  departments  and  shall  con- 
sist of  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  who  shall  serve  as  Chairman  of  the 
Board  and  four  members  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Comptroller  General.  Of  the  members 
appointed  to  the  Board,  two,  of  whom  one 
shall  be  particularly  knowledgeable  about 
the  cost  accounting  problems  of  small  busi- 
ness shall  be  from  the  accounting  profes- 
sion, one  shall  be  representative  of  Industry, 
and  one  shall  be  from  a  department  or  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed with  the  consent  of  the  head  of 
the  department  or  agency  concerned.  The 
term  of  office  of  each  of  the  appointed  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  shall  be  four  years,  except 
that  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
m  the  Board  shall  serve  for  the  remainder  of 
the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed. Each  member  of  the  Board  ap- 
pointed from  private  life  shall  receive  com- 
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pensatlon  at  the  rate  of  one  two-hundred- 
slxtleth  of  the  rate  prescribed  for  level  IV 
of  the  Federal  Executive  Salary  Schedule 
for  each  day  (Including  traveltlme)  In  which 
he  IS  engaged  in  the  actual  performance  of 
duties  vested  in  the  Board. 

"(b)  The  Board  shall  have  the  power  to 
appoint,  fix  the  compensation  of,  and  re- 
move an  executive  secretary  and  two  addi- 
tional staff  members  without  regard  to  chap- 
ter 51.  subchapters  III  and  VI  of  chapter  53, 
and  chapter  75  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
and  those  provisions  of  such  title  relating  to 
apFK)intment  in  the  competitive  service.  The 
executive  secretary  and  the  two  additional 
staff  members  may  be  paid  compensation  at 
rates  not  to  exceed  the  rales  prescribed  for 
levels  IV  and  V  of  the  Federal  Executive 
Salary  Schedule,  respectively. 

'■(CI  The  Board  Is  authorized  to  appoint 
and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  other  per- 
sonnel as  the  Board  deems  necessary  to  carry 
out  Its  functions. 

"(d)  The  Board  may  utilize  personnel  from 
the  Federal  Government  (with  the  consent 
of  the  head  of  the  agency  concerned)  or  ap- 
point personnel  from  private  life  without 
regard  to  chapter  51.  subchapters  III  and 
VI  of  chapter  53.  and  chapter  75  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  and  those  provisions  of 
such  title  relating  to  appointment  in  the 
competitive  service,  to  serve  on  advisory 
committees  and  task  forces  to  assist  the 
Board  in  carrying  out  Its  functions  and  re- 
sponsibilities under  this  section. 

"(e)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  sub- 
section (a),  members  of  the  Board  and  offi- 
cers or  employees  of  other  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  tui'.lzed  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  receive  no  compensation  for  their 
services  as  such  but  shall  continue  to  receive 
the  compensation  of  their  regular  positions. 
Appointees  under  subsection  (d)  from  pri- 
vate life  shall  receive  compensation  at  rates 
fixed  by  the  Board,  not  to  exceed  one  two- 
hundred-sixtieth  of  the  rate  prescribed  for 
level  V  In  the  Federal  Executive  Salary 
Schedule  for  each  day  (including  travel- 
time)  In  which  they  are  engaged  In  the  ac- 
tual performance  of  their  duties  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  Board.  While  serving  away 
from  their  homes  or  regular  place  of  busl- 
ne.ss,  Board  members  and  other  appointees 
serving  on  an  Intermittent  basis  under  this 
section  shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses  in 
accordance  with  section  5703  of  title  5, 
United  Stat-es  Code. 

"(f)  All  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Government  are  authorized  to  cooperate 
with  the  Board  and  to  furnish  Information, 
appropriate  personnel  with  or  without  reim- 
bursement, and  such  financial  and  other  as- 
sistance as  may  be  agreed  to  between  the 
Board  and  the  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned. 

"(g)  The  Board  shall  by  June  30.  1971.  and 
each  June  30  thereafter,  recommend  to  Con- 
gress cost-accounting  standards  designed  to 
achieve  uniformity  and  consistency  in  the 
cost-accounting  principles  followed  by  de- 
fense contractors  and  subcontractors  under 
Federal  contracts.  The  Board  shall  also  rec- 
ommend uniform  bid  procedures  and  bid 
forms  Tor  Oovemment  agencies  to  require 
to  be  used  by  all  contractors  and  subcon- 
tractors to  whom  the  recommended  cost- 
accounting  standards  would  apply." 

TITLE  n— COST  OP  LIVING 
STABILIZATION 

laoi.  Short  title 

This  title  may  be  cited  aa  tl»e  "Economic 
Stabilization  Act  of  1970". 

5  202.  Presidential  authority 

The  President  is  authorized  to  issue  such 
orders  and  regulations  as  he  may  deem  ap- 
propriate to  stabilize  prices,  rents,  ■wages. 
Interest  rates,  and  salaries  at  levels  not  less 


than  those  prevailing  on  May  25,  1970.  Such 
orders  and  regulations  may  provide  for  the 
making  of  such  adjustments  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  prevent  gross  inequities. 
§  203.  Delegation 

The  President  may  delegate  the  perform- 
ance of  any  function  under  this  title  to  such 
officers,  departments,  and  agencies  of  the 
United  States  as  he  may  deem  appropriate. 

§  204.  Penalty 

Whoever  willfully  violates  any  order  or 
regulation  under  this  title  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $5,000. 

§  205.  Injunctions 

Whenever  it  appears  to  any  agency  of  the 
United  States,  authorized  by  the  President 
to  exercise  the  authority  contained  in  this 
section  to  enforce  orders  and  regulations  Is- 
sued under  this  title,  that  any  person  has 
engaged,  is  engaged,  or  is  about  to  engage  in 
any  acts  or  practices  constituting  a  violation 
of  any  regulation  or  order  under  this  title, 
it  may  In  its  discretion  bring  an  action.  In 
the  proper  district  court  of  the  United  States 
or  the  proper  United  States  court  of  any 
territory  or  other  place  subject  to  the  Juris- 
diction'of  the  United  States,  to  enjoin  such 
acts  or  practices,  and  upon  a  proper  showing 
a  permanent  or  temporary  injunction  or  re- 
straining order  shall  be'  granted  without 
bond.  Upon  application  of  the  agency,  any 
such  court  may  also  Issue  mandatory  injunc- 
tions commanding  any  person  to  comply  with 
any  regulation  or  order  under  this  title. 

§  206.  Expiration 

The  authority  to  issue  and  enforce  orders 
and  regulations  under  this  title  expires  at 
midnight  February  28.  1971,  but  such  expira- 
tion shall  not  affect  any  proceeding  under 
section  204  for  a  violation  of  any  such  order 
or  regulation,  or  for  the  punishment  for  con- 
tempt committed  in  the  violation  of  any 
Injunction  Issued  under  section  205,  com- 
mitted prior  to  March  1.  1971. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  on  S.  3302  and 
ask  for  a  conference  with  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  be  author- 
ized to  appoint  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Chair  appointed  lAr.  Sparkman,  Mr. 
Proxmire,  Mr.  Muskie,  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr. 
HoLLiNGS.  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Tower.  Mr. 
Goodell,  and  Mr.  Packwood  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


DEVELOPMENTAL  DISABIUTIES 

SERVICES  AND  PACILnTES  CON- 
STRUCTION ACT  OF  1970 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  S.  2846. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bell- 
mon) laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
the  bill  (S.  2846)  to  assist  the  States  in 
developing  a  plan  for  the  provision  of 
comprehensive  services  to  persons  af- 
fected by  mental  retardation  and  other 
developmental  disabilities  originating  in 
childhood,  to  assist  the  States  in  the 
provision  of  such  services  in  accordtince 
with  such  plan,  to  assist  In  the  construc- 
tion of  facilities  to  provide  the  services 
needed  to  carry  out  such  plan,  and  for 
other  purposes",  which  were  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause,  and  insert: 


SHOBT   TfTLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Developmental  Disabilities  Services  and 
Facilities  Construction  Act  for  1970". 

TITLE  I— GRANTS  FOR  PLANNING,  PRO- 
VISION OP  SERVICES,  AND  CONSTRUC- 
TION or  PACILITTES  FOR  PERSONS 
WITH  DEVELOPMENTAL  DISABILITIES 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  GRANT  PROGRAMS  FOR  PER- 
SONS    WITH     DEVELOPMENTAL     DISABILiriES 

Sec.  101.  Part  C  of  the  Mental  Retardation 
Facilities  Construction  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Part  C — Grants  for  Planning,  Provision  of 
Services,  and  Constrcction  of  FAcn.rrrES 
FOR  Persons  With  Developmental  Dis- 
abilities 

"declaration  of  pctrpose 
"Sec.  130.  The  purpose  of  this  part  Is — 
"(1)  to  authorize  grants  to  assist  the  sev- 
eral States  in  developing  and  Implementing  a 
comprehensive  and  ccntlnulng  plan  for  meet- 
ing the  current  and  future  needs  for  services 
for  persons  affected  by  developmental  dis- 
abilities; and 

"(2)  to  authorize  grants  to  assist  public  or 
nonprofit  private  agencies  in  the  construction 
of  facilities  for  the  provision  of  services  for 
persons  affected  by  developmental  disabilities. 

'•AtTTKORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  131.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  providing 
funds  for  grants  under  this  part,  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $60,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  $85,000.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1972, 
and  $105,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1973. 

"(b)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974,  and  for  each  of  the  next  fiscal  years, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  continue  to 
make  grants  under  section  137(a)(1)(B) 
with  respect  to  services  for  which  a  grant 
under  that  section  was  made  before  July  1, 
1973,  and  which  are  eligible  for  such  a  grant 
for  the  year  for  which  sums  are  being  appro- 
priated under  this  subsection. 

"STATE    ALLOTMENTS 

"Sec.  132.  (a)(1)  Prom  the  sums  appro- 
priated under  section  131(a)  for  each  fiscal 
year  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  section  130, 
the  several  States  shall  be  entitled  to  allot- 
ments determined.  In  accordance  with  regu- 
lations, on  the  basis  of  (A)  the  population. 
(B)  the  extent  of  need  for  services  and  fa- 
cilities for  persons  with  developmental  dis- 
abilities, and  (C)  the  financial  need  of  the 
respective  States;  except  that  the  allotment 
of  any  State  (other  than  the  Virgin  Islands, 
American  Samoa.  Guam,  and  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands)  for  any  such 
fiscal'  year  shall  not  be  less  than  $100,000. 

"(2)  In  determining,  for  purposes  of  para- 
graph ( 1 ) .  the  extent  of  need  in  any  State  for 
services  and  facilities  for  persons  with  de- 
velopmentsi  dlsabiliUes,  tf  •;  Secretary  shall 
take  Into  account  the  t.:c  •«  and  extent  of 
the  services  specified,  puisuant  to  section 
134(b)(5),  In  the  State  plAn  of  such  State 
approved  under  this  part. 

"(3)  Sums  allotted  to  a  State  for  a  fiscal 
year  and  designated  by  It  for  construction 
and  remaining  unobligated  at  the  end  of 
such  year  shall  remain  available  to  such 
State  for  such  purpose  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
(and  for  such  year  only).  In  addition  to  the 
sums  allotted  to  such  State  for  such  nest 
fiscal  year;  except  that  if  the  State  plan  of  a 
State  calls  for  the  construction  of  a  specific 
facility  the  Federal  share  of  which  will  ex- 
ceed the  allotments  avaUable  to  the  State  for 
a  fiscal  year  for  construction,  the  Secretary 
may,  on  the  request  of  the  State,  provide 
that  funds  allotted  to  the  State  and  available 
for  such  year  shall  remain  available  for  con- 
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struction  of  that  facility,  'o  the  extent  nec- 
essary bu:  not  to  exceed  two  additional  years 
beyo:'d  the  year  for  which  the  funds  were 
Initlallv  allotted. 

••(b)"  Whenever  the  State  plan  developed 
in  a«o.-dance  ulth  section  134  provides  for 
participation  of  more  than  one  State  agency 
in  a.lmlnisterinp  or  supervls-.ng  the  adrnlii- 
istratlon  of  designated  portions  of  the  State 
p'an  the  State  may  apportion  Its  allotment 
ainone  such  agencies  in  a  manner  which,  to 
the  sitlsfacticn  of  the  Secretary.  Is  reason- 
abv  related  to  the  re-ponslblUtles  assigned  to 
s;c"h  agencies  in  carrying  ont  the  purposes 
of  this  part.  Funds  so  apportioned  to  State 
agencies  mav  be  combined  with  other  Stnte 
or  Federal  funds  authorized  to  be  spent  for 
other  purpoees.  provided  the  purposes  of  this 
part  w'.U  receive  proportionate  benefit  from 
the  combination. 

"ict  The  amount  of  an  allotment  to  a 
State  for  a  fUcal  year  which  the  -Secretary 
determines  will  not  be  required  by  the  State 
durmg  the  period  for  which  it  Is  available 
for  the  purpose  for  which  allotted  shall  De 
available  for  re&Uotment  by  the  Secretary 
from  'ime  'o  time,  on  such  date  or  dates  as 
he  mav  fix  to  other  States  with  respect  to 
Which 'such  a  determination  has  not  been 
made.  In  proportion  to  the  original  allot- 
ment* of  such  other  States  for  such  fiscal 
rear  bur  with  such  proportionate  amount 
f..-  any  such  other  States  being  reduced  to 
the  extent  it  exceeds  the  sum  the  Secretary 
estimates  such  State  needs  and  will  be  able 
to  use  during  such  period;  and  the  total  of 
such  reductions  shall  be  similarly  reallotted 
among  the  States  whose  proportionate 
amounts  were  not  so  reduced.  Any  amount 
reallotted  under  this  subsection  to  a  State 
for  a  fiscal  vear  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  part 
of  its  allo-ments  under  subsection  (a)  for 
such  fiscal  year. 

••V.*TIONAL  .\DVlSORY  COUNrll.  ON  SERVICES  AND 
rACIUTIES  FOR  THE  DE%T:L0PMENTALLT  DIS- 
ABLED ^ 

-Sec  133  laMl)  Effective  July  1.  ISIl. 
there  Is  herebv  established  a  National  Ad- 
visory Council 'on  Services  and  Facilities  for 
the  bevelopmentallv  Disabled  (hereafter  In 
this  part  referred  to  as  the  'Council'),  which 
shall  consist  of  twenty  members  to  be  ap- 
pointed bv  the  Secretary  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
governing  appointments  in  the  competitive 
Civil  service. 

••|2)  The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time 
designate  one  of  the  members  of  the  Council 
to  .serve  as  Chairman  thereof. 

■■(3)    The  members  of  the  Council  shall  be 
selected  from  persons  who  are  not  officers  or 
emplovees  of  the  United  States  employed  on 
a  full-time  basis  and  who  are  leaders  in  the 
fields  of  service  to  the  mentally  retarded  and 
to  other    developmentally   disabled   persons. 
In  State  or  local  government,  and  In  organi- 
zations representing  consumers  of  such  serv- 
ices At  least  five  members  shall  be  represent- 
ative of  State  or  local  agencies  responsible 
for  services  to  the  developmentallT  disabled, 
and  at  least  five  shall  be  representaUve  of 
the  interests  of  consumer*  of  such  services. 
■lb)    Each  member  of  the  Council  shall 
hold  office  for  a  term  of  four  years,   except 
that  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for    which    his    predecessor    was    appointed 
shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of  such 
term,  and  except  that,  of  the  twenty  mem- 
bers first  appointed,  five  shall  hold  office  for 
a  term  of  three  years,  five  shall  hold  office  for 
a  term  of  two  years,  and  five  shall  hold  office 
for  a  term  of  one  year,  as  designated  by  the 
Secretary  at  the  time  of  appointment. 

••<c>  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  function  of 
the  Council  to  (1)  advise  the  Secretary  with 
recpeet  to  any  regulations  promulgated  or 
propoMd  to  be  promulgated  by  him  in  the 
implementation  of  this  title,  and   i3i   study 


and  evaluate  programs  authorized  by  this 
title  with  a  view  to  determining  their  effec- 
tiveness in  carrying  out  the  purposes  for 
which  thev  were  established. 

••(d)  Tlie  Council  is  authorized  to  engage 
such  technical  assistance  as  may  be  required 
to  carry  out  Its  functions,  and  the  Secretary 
shall,  m  addition,  make  available  to  the 
Council  such  secretarial,  clerical,  and  other 
assistance  and  such  statistical  and  other  per- 
tinent data  prepared  by  or  available  to  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare as  the  Council  may  require  to  carry  out 
such  functions. 

"(e)  Members  of  the  Council,  while  at- 
tending meetings  or  conferences  thereof  or 
otherwise  serving  on  the  business  of  the 
Council,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  compen- 
sation at  rates  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but 
not  exceeding  $100  per  day  and,  while  so 
serving  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business,  they  may  be  allowed  travel 
expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  section  5703  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  for  persons  in 
the  Government  service  employed  Intermit- 
tently. 

"STATE    PLANS 

"Sec.  134.  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  take 
advantage  of  this  part  must  have  a  State 
plan  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  this  section. 

■lb)  In  order  to  be  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  this  section,  a  SUte  plan  for  the 
provi'slon  of  services  and  facilities  lor  persons 
with  development  disabilities  must — 

•■(I)  designate  (A)  a  State  planning  and 
advisorv  council,  to  be  responsible  for  sub- 
mitting revisions  of  the  State  plan  and  trans- 
mitting such  reports  as  may  be  required  by 
the  Secretary:  (B)  the  State  agency  or  agen- 
cies which  will  administer  or  supervise  the 
administration  of  all  or  designated  portions 
of  the  State  plan;  and  (C)  a  single  State 
agencv  as  the  sole  agency  for  administering 
or  supervising  the  administration  of  grants 
for  construction  under  the  State  plan,  ex- 
cept that  during  fiscal  year  1971.  the  Secre- 
tary may  waive,  m  whole  or  in  part,  the  re- 
quirements of  this  paragraph; 

"121  describe  (A)  the  quality,  extent,  and 
scope  of  services  being  provided,  or  to  be 
provided,  to  persons  with  developmental  dis- 
abilities under  such  other  State  plans  for 
federally  assisted  State  programs  as  may  be 
specified  bv  the  Secretary,  but  in  any  case 
including  education  for  the  handicapped, 
vocational  rehabilitation,  public  assistance, 
medical  assistance,  scclal  services,  maternal 
and  child  health,  crippled  children's  serv- 
ices and  comprehensive  health  and  mental 
health  plans,  and  (B)  how  funds  allotted  to 
the  State  In  accordance  with  section  132  will 
be  used  to  complement  and  augment  rather 
than  duplicate  or  replace  services  and  facil- 
ities for  persons  with  developmental  disabil- 
ities which  are  eligible  for  Federal  assistance 
under  such  other  State  programs; 

(3)  set  forth  policies  and  procedures  for 
the  expenditure  of  funds  under  the  plan, 
which,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary,  are 
designed  to  asstu'e  effective  continuing  State 
planning.  evaluaUon.  and  delivery  of  serv- 
ices (both  pubUc  and  private)  for  persons 
with  developmental  disabilities; 

(4)  contain  or  be  supported  by  assurances 
satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  that  (A)  the 
funds  paid  to  the  State  under  this  part  will 
be  used  to  make  a  significant  contribution 
toward  strengthening  services  for  persons 
with  developmental  disabilities  In  the  variotis 
poUtical  subdivisions  of  the  State  in  order 
to  Improve  the  quality,  scope,  and  extent  of 
such  services;  (B)  part  of  such  funds  will 
be  made  available  to  other  public  or  non- 
profit private  agencies.  Institutions,  and 
organizations;  (C)  such  funds  will  be  used 
to  supplement  and,  to  the  extent  practicable. 
to   Increase   the   level   of   funds  that   would 


otherwise  be  made  available  for  the  purposes 
for  which  the  Federal  funds  are  provided  and 
not  to  supplant  such  nonFederal  funds;  and 
(D)  there  will  be  reasonable  State  financial 
participation  in  the  cost  of  administering 
and  implementing  the  State  plan; 

••(5)  (A)  provide  for  the  furnishing  of  a 
rang?  of  services  and  facilities  for  persons 
with  developmental  disabilities  associated 
with  mental  retardation,  (B)  specify  the 
other  categories  of  developmental  disabilities 
which  wUl  be  Included  In  the  State  plan, 
and  iCi  describe  the  quality,  extent,  and 
scope  of  such  services  as  will  be  provided  to 
person-j  with  mental  retardation  and  with 
other   developmental   disabilities: 

••(6)  provide  that  services  and  fp.clHtles 
furnished  under  the  State  plan  for  persons 
with  developmental  disabilities  will  be  in 
accordance  with  star.dnrds  prescribed  by 
regulations,  including  standards  as  to  the 
scope  and  quality  of  such  services  and  the 
maintenance  and  operation  of  such  facilities, 
except  that  during  fiFcal  year  1971.  the  Sec- 
retary may  waive.  In  whole  or  In  part,  the 
requirements  of  this  paragraph; 

•■(7)  provide  such  methods  of  administra- 
tion 1  including  methods  relating  to  the 
establishnient  and  mainiemmce  of  personnel 
sundards  on  a  merit  basis,  except  that  the 
Secretary  shall  exercise  no  authority  with 
respeci  to  the  selection,  tenure  of  office,  and 
compensation  of  any  Indlvldu.il  employed  in 
accordance  with  such  methods i  as  are  found 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  necessary  for  the 
proper  and  efficient  operation  of  the  plan: 
••(8 1  provide  that  .A)  the  State  planning 
and  advisorv  council  shall  be  adequately 
staffed  and  shall  include  representatives  of 
each  of  the  principal  State  agencies  and 
representatives  of  local  agencies  and  non- 
governmental organizations  and  groups  con- 
cerned with  services  for  persons  with  develop- 
mental dlsablUtles;  and  (Bi  at  least  one- 
third  of  the  membership  of  such  council 
shall  consist  of  representatives  of  consumers 
of  such  services; 

■■(9)  provide  that  the  State  planning  and 
advisory  council  will  from  time  to  time,  but 
not  less  often  than  annually,  review  and 
evaluate  its  State  plan  approved  under  this 
section  and  submit  appropriate  modifica- 
tions to  the  Secretary; 

"(10)  provide  that  the  State  agencies  des- 
ignated in  paragraph  ( 1 )  will  make  such  re- 
ports, in  such  form  and  containing  such  In- 
formation, as  the  Secretary  may  from  time 
to  time  reasonably  require,  and  will  keep 
such  records  and  afford  such  access  theretc 
as  the  Secretary  finds  necessary  to  assure  the 
correctness  and  verification  of  such  reports; 
■■(11)  provide  that  special  financial  and 
technical  assistance  shall  be  given  to  areas 
of  urban  or  rural  poverty  in  securing  facil- 
ities and  services  for  persons  with  develop- 
menul  disabilities  who  are  residents  of  such 
areas; 

"112)  describe  the  methods  to  be  used  to 
assess  the  effectiveness  and  accomplishments 
of  the  State  in  meeting  the  needs  of  devel- 
opmentally disabled  persons  in  the  State; 

"(13)  provide  for  the  development  of  a 
program  of  construcUon  of  faculties  for  the 
provision  of  services  for  persons  with  devel- 
opmental disabilities  which  (A)  Is  based  on  a 
statewide  inventory  of  existing  facilities  and 
survey  of  need;  and  (B)  meets  the  require- 
ments prescribed  by  the  Secretary  for  fur- 
nishing needed  services  to  persons  unable  to 
pay  therefor; 

"(14)  set  forth  the  relative  need,  deter- 
mined in  accsordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  for  the  several  proj- 
ects included  in  the  construction  program 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (13).  and  assigned 
priority  to  the  construction  of  projects,  Inso- 
far as  financial  resources  available  therefor 
and  for  maintenance  and  operation  make 
possible.  In  the  order  of  such  relative  need; 
"(16)  designate  the  portion  of  the  State's 
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allotment  (under  section  132)  for  any  year 
which  is  to  be  devoted  to  construction  of  fa- 
cilities, which  portion  shall  be  not  more  than 
50  per  centum  of  the  State's  allotment  or 
such  lesser  per  centum  of  the  allotment  as 
the  Secretary  may  from  time  to  time  pre- 
scribe; 

•'(16)  provide  for  affording  to  every  appli- 
cant for  a  construction  project  an  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing  before  the  State  agency; 

"(17)  provide  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  assure  the  proper  disbursement  of 
and  accounting  for  funds  paid  to  the  State 
under  this  part;  and 

"(18)  contain  such  additional  information 
and  assurances  as  the  Secretary  may  find 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  and 
purposes  of  this  part. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  any  State 
plan  and  any  modification  thereof  which 
compiles  with  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(b).  The  Secretary  shall  not  finally  disap- 
prove a  State  plan  except  after  reasonable 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  to  the 
SUte. 

•'APPROVAL  OP  PROJECTS  FOB  CONSTRtJCTION 

"Sec.  135.  la)  For  each  project  for  con- 
struction pursuant  to  a  State  plan  approved 
under  this  part,  there  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  Secretary,  through  the  State  agency 
designated  In  accordance  with  section  134 
(b)  (1)  (0),  an  application  by  the  State  or  a 
political  subdivision  thereof  or  by  any  other 
public  or  nonprofit  agency.  If  two  or  more 
agencies  Join  In  the  constrtictinn  of  the  proj- 
ect, the  application  may  be  filed  by  one  or 
more  such  agencies.  Such  application  shall 
set  forth — 

"(1)  a  description  of  the  site  for  such 
project; 

"(2)  plans  and  specifications  thereof,  in 
accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary; 

"(3)  reasonable  assurance  that  title  to 
such  site  is  or  ■will  be  vested  In  one  or  more 
of  the  agencies  filing  the  application  or  In  a 
public  or  other  nonprofit  agency  which  is  to 
operate  the  facility; 

"(4)  reascnable  assiu^nce  that  adequate 
financial  support  ■will  be  available  foe  the 
construction  of  the  project  and  for  its  main- 
tenance and  operation  when  completed; 

"(5)  reasonable  assurance  that  aU  laborers 
and  mechanics  employed  by  contractors  or 
subcontractors  In  the  performance  of  work 
on  oonattruotlon  of  the  project  will  be  paid 
wages  at  rates  not  lees  than  those  prevailing 
on  similar  construction  in  the  locality  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  In  ac- 
oordtmce  with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as 
amended  (40  U.S.C.  276a — 276a-5):  and  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have  with  respect 
to  the  labor  standards  si>ecified  In  this  pars- 
graph  the  authority  and  functions  set  fortli 
In  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950 
(15  7R.  3176)  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of 
June  IS,  1934.  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  276c); 
and 

"(8)  a  certification  by  the  State  agency  of 
the  Federal  share  for  the  project. 

■•(b)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  stich  ap- 
plication If  sufficient  funds  to  pay  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  the  ooet  of  construction  of  such 
project  are  a'yallable  from  the  allotment  to 
the  State,  and  if  the  Secretary  finds  (1)  that 
the  application  contains  such  reasonable  as- 
surances as  to  title,  financial  support,  and 
payment  of  prevailing  rates  of  wages  and 
overtime  pey.  (2)  that  the  plans  and  specifi- 
cations are  in  accord  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary.  (3)  that  the  appli- 
cation is  In  conformity  with  the  State  plan 
approved  under  this  part,  and  (4)  that  the 
application  has  been  api^roved  and  reeom- 
mcnded  by  the  State  agency  designated  in 
aooordanoe  with  section  134(b)  (1)(C)  and  is 
entitled  to  priority  over  other  projects  irlthln 
the  State  In  accordance  with  the  State's  plan 
for  persons  with  developmental  dlsablUttea 


and  in  accordance  with  regulations  {ire- 
scribed  by  the  Secretary. 

"'(c)  No  application  shall  be  disapproved 
until  the  Secretary  has  afforded  the  State 
agency  an  opporttmity  for  a  hearing. 

"'(d)  Amendment  of  any  approved  applica- 
tion shtOl  be  subject  to  approval  In  the  same 
manner  as  the  original  application. 

"WrrHHOLDINC    OF    PAYMENTS    FOB 
CONSTRUCTION 

"Sec.  136.  (a)  Whenever  the  Secretary,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  the  Stale  agency  (designated  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  134(b)(1)(C)  of  any 
State,  finds  that — 

"(1)  the  State  agency  is  not  complying 
substantially  with  the  provisions  required  by 
section  134(b)  to  be  included  In  the  State 
plan,  or  with  regulations  of  the  Secretary. 

"(2)  any  assurance  required  to  be  given 
In  an  application  filed  under  section  135 
is  not  being  or  cannot  be  carried  out, 

"(3)  there  Is  a  substantial  failure  to  carry 
out  plans  and  specifications  related  to  con- 
struction approved  by  the  Secretary  under 
section  134,  or 

"(4)  adequate  funds  are  not  being  pro- 
vided annually  for  the  direct  administration 
of  the  State  plan,  the  Secretary  may  forth- 
with withhold  pajTnents  for  construction 
from  the  allotment  of  such  State  in  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (b) . 

"(b)  If  the  Secretary  makes  a  finding  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (a),  he  may  forthwith 
notify  the  State  agency  that — 

"  ( 1 )  no  further  payments  will  be  made  to 
the  State  for  construction  from  allotments 
under  this  part,  or 

"(2)  no  further  payments  will  be  made 
from  allotments  under  this  p>art  for  any  con- 
struction project  or  the  action  or  Inaction 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (1).  (2),  projects 
designated  by  the  Secretary  as  being  affected 
by  ( 3  ) ,  or  ( 4 )  of  subsection  ( a ) . 
as  the  Secretary  may  determine  to  be  ap- 
propriate under  the  circumstances;  and,  ex- 
cept with  regard  to  any  project  for  which  the 
application  has  already  been  approved  and 
which  is  not  directly  affected,  further  pay- 
ments for  construction  projects  may  be  with- 
held, In  whole  or  In  part,  until  there  is  no 
longer  any  failure  to  comply  (or  to  carry 
out  the  assurance  or  plans  and  specifications 
or  to  provide  adequate  funds,  as  the  case 
may  be)  or.  If  such  compliance  (or  other 
action)  is  impossible,  untU  the  State  repays 
or  arranges  for  the  repayment  of  Federal 
moneys  to  which  the  recipient  was  not  en- 
titled. 

"GRANTS  TO  THE  STATES  FOK  PLANNINC  AND 
SERVICES 

"Sec.  137.  (a)(1)  To  oarry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  section  130(1).  the  Secretary  shall 
make  grants  under  this  section  to  assist  the 
States  in  meeting  the  costs  of  ( A )  developing 
and  administering  their  State  plans,  and  (B) 
compensation  of  personnel  to  provide.  In  ac- 
cordance ■with  approved  State  plans,  services 
for  persons  with  developmental  disabilities. 
Grants  under  this  section  with  respect  to  any 
such  service  provided  under  a  State  plan  may 
l>e  made  only  for  the  period  beginning  with 
the  first  day  of  the  first  month  for  which  such 
a  grant  is  made  and  ending  with  the  close  of 
eight  years  after  such  first  day. 

"(2)  A  grant  tinder  this  section  may  be 
made  only  to  a  State  which  (A)  has  a  State 
plan  approved  under  this  part,  and  (B)  has 
made  an  application  for  such  grant  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  of  the  Secretary. 
For  each  of  the  fiscal  yeairs  ending  June  30, 
1971.  June  30.  1072.  and  June  SO,  1973,  a 
grant  to  a  State  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  from  the  portion  of  the  State's  allot- 
ment under  section  132  which  Is  not  desig- 
nated in  its  State  plan  for  construction  pur- 
poses. For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974,  and  each  of  the  next  six  fiscal  years,  a 
grant  to  a  State  under  clause  (B)  of  pi»»- 


graph  (1)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  made 
from  funds  appropriated  under  section  131 
(b). 

"(b)  (1)  A  grant  under  this  section  for  any 
fiscal  year  to  assist  a  State  in  meeting  the 
costs  of  developing  and  administering  Its 
State  plan  may  not  exceed  5  p)er  centum  of 
the  State's  allotment  under  section  132  for 
that  fiscal  year  or  $75,000,  whichever  is  less. 

"(2)  (A)  A  grant  under  this  section  to  as- 
sist a  State  In  meeting  the  costs  of  compen- 
sation of  personnel  to  provide  services  for 
persons  with  developmental  disabilities  may 
be  made  only  for  the  period  beginning  wltii 
the  first  day  of  the  first  month  for  which 
such  a  grant  is  made  and  ending  with  the 
close  of  eight  years  after  such  first  day;  and. 
except  as  pro\-ided  in  subparagraph  (B) .  such 
grants  with  respect  to  any  State  may  not 
exceed  75  per  centum  of  such  costs  for  each 
of  the  first  two  years  after  such  first  day,  60 
per  centum  cf  such  costs  for  the  third  year 
after  such  first  day.  45  per  centum  of  such 
costs  for  the  fourth  year  after  such  first  day. 
and  30  per  centum  of  such  costs  for  each  of 
the  next  four  years  after  such  first  day. 

"(Bi  In  the  case  of  any  State  providing 
sen-ices  for  persons  In  an  area  designated  by 
the  Secretary  as  an  urban  or  rural  poverty 
area,  grants  under  this  section  for  the  costs 
of  a  State  for  compensation  of  personnel  pro- 
viding services  for  persons  in  such  an  area 
may  not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  such  costs 
for  each  of  the  first  two  years  after  such  first 
day.  80  per  centum  of  such  costs  for  the  third 
year  after  such  first  day.  75  per  centum  of 
such  costs  for  the  fourth  and  fifth  years  after 
such  first  day.  and  70  per  centum  of  such 
costs  for  each  of  the  next  three  years  after 
such  first  day. 

"(3)  Tot  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
costs  of  a  State  for  compensation  of  such 
personnel,  costs  of  a  political  subdivision 
thereof  or  of  a  nonprofit  private  agency  for 
compensation  of  such  personnel  shall,  sub- 
ject to  such  limitations  and  conditions  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  by  regu- 
lation, be  regarded  as  costs  of  such  State. 

"(c)  Payment  of  grants  under  this  section 
may  be  made  (after  necessary  adjustment  on 
account  of  previously  made  overpayments  or 
underpayments)  In  advance  or  by  way  of 
reimbursement,  and  no  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions, as  the  Secretary  may  determine. 

•WrrHHOLDING     or     PAYMENTS     FOR     PLANNINO 
AND    SERVICK 

"Sec.  138.  Whenever  the  Secretary,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  the  State  planning  and  advisory  coun- 
cil (designated  In  accordance  with  section 
134(b)(1)(A))  finds  that — 

'(1)  there  is  a  failure  to  comply  substan- 
tially with  any  of  the  provisions  required  by 
section  134  to  be  Included  in  the  State  plan, 
or 

"(2)  there  is  a  failure  to  comply  substan- 
tially with  any  regulations  of  the  Secretary 
which  are  applicable  to  this  part, 
the  Secretary  shall  notify  such  State  cotincU 
that  further  payments  for  planning  or  serv- 
ices will  not  be  made  to  the  State  under 
section  137  (or.  in  his  discretion,  that  further 
payments  for  planning  or  services  will  not  be 
made  to  the  State  under  that  section  for 
activities  in  which  there  Is  such  failure), 
until  be  is  satisfied  that  there  will  no  longer 
be  such  failure.  Until  he  Is  so  satlsfled,  the 
Secretary  shall  make  no  further  payment 
under  that  section  to  the  State,  or  shall  limit 
further  pajmient  under  that  section  to  such 
State  to  acttvltlee  in  which  there  is  no  such 
failure. 

"KEGtruiTioira 

"Sk:.  139.  The  Secretary,  as  soon  as  prsc- 
■tlcable,  by  general  regulatlcns  applicable  unl- 
fOTTOly  to  all  the  States,  shall  prescribe — 

"(1)  tte  kinds  of  services  which  are  needed 
to  provide  adequate  programs  for  puaoos 
■with  devtiopfnexktal  dteabUltleB.  the  kinds 
of  services  for  which  assistance  may  be  pro- 
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vlded  under  this  part,  and  the  cat«gorle*  of 
persons  for  whom  such  services  may  be  pro- 

^'••%'>  standards  as  to  the  scope  and  quality 
of  services  which  must  be  provided  for  per- 
sons with  developmental  disabilities  under  a 
State  plan  approved  under  this  part 

•(3)  the  general  manner  In  which  a  State. 
in  carrvlng  out  Its  Stete  plan  approved  under 
this  part,  shall  determine  priorities  for  serv- 
ices and  facilities  ba.sed  on  We  °f  serv  ce^ 
categories  of  persons  to  be  served,  ""d  t  pe 
M  dfsabillty.  with  special  consideration  being 
jriven  to  the  needs  for  such  services  and  facili- 
ties in  areas  of  urban  and  rural  poverty:  and 

••(41  eenerai  standards  of  construction  and 
equipment  for  facilities  of  different  classes 
and  in  different  types  of  location. 
-Vft^r  appointment  of  the  Council,  regula- 
tions and  revisions  therein  shall  be  promul- 
gated by  the  secretary  only  after  consultation 
with  the  Council. 
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■nondcplication 

•Sec  140  la)  In  determining  the  amount 
of  any  pavment  for  the  construction  of  any 
facillt'v  under  a  State  plan  approv-ed  under 
this  part,  there  shall  be  disregarded  il)  an> 
portion  of  the  costs  of  such  construction 
Which  are  financed  by  Federal  funds  pro- 
vided under  anv  prousion  of  law  other  than 
this  part,  and  (2)  the  iunount  of  ^"V  "°°- 
Federal  funds  required  to  be  expended  as  a 
condition  of  receipt  of  such  Federal  funds^ 

"ibi  In  determlnins  the  amount  of  an\ 
grant  under  section  137  to  assist  a  Stat*  in 
meeting  the  cost-s  of  planning  and  of  com- 
pensation of  personnel,  there  shall  be  dis- 
regarded ( 1 1  anv  portion  of  such  costs  which 
are  f.nanced  bv  Federal  funds  provided  un- 
der anv  provlsibn  of  law  other  than  this  part 
and  (21  the  amount  of  any  non-Federal 
funds  required  to  be  expended  as  a  condi- 
tion of  receipt  of  such  Federal  funds. 

CONFORMING    AMENDMTNTS 

"^EC  102  ia)  Section  401  of  the  Mental 
Re"tardatlon  Pacllitles  and  Community  Men- 
tal Health  Centers  Construction  Act  of 
1963  (42  use.  2691)   Is  amended  by— 

,1,  striking  out  ".  and  the  District  of 
Columbia"  and  all  that  follows  in  subsec- 
tion (a»  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ".  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Trust  Terrl- 
torv  of  the  Pacific  Islands  ": 

(2)  amending  subsection   (b)    to  read  as 

follows.  ^      J       ,  „ 

••(b)  The  term  •facility  for  the  develop- 
mentallv  disabled'  means  a  facility,  or  a 
specified  portion  of  a  facility,  designed  pri- 
marilv  for  the  deUvery  of  one  or  more  serv- 
ices to  persons  affected  by  one  or  more  de- 
velopmental dlsablUUes."; 

(3)  striking  otit  "mentally  retarded" 
wherever  *U  occurs  in  subsection  (d)  and 
inserting  "developmentally  disabled"  in  lieu 
thereof: 

(4)  amending  the  first  sentence  of  stib- 
sectlon  (h)(2)  to  read  as  follows:  "The 
Federal  share  with  respect  to  any  project  in 
the  State  shall  be  the  amount  determined  by 
the  State  agency  described  In  the  State  plan, 
but  except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (3) .  the 
Federal  share  (A)  for  any  project  under  part 
C  of  title  I  may  not  exc«ed  66  J^  per  centiim 
of  the  costs  of  conatrucUon  of  such  project; 
and  (B)  for  any  project  under  part  A  of  title 
U  may  not  exceed  66%  per  centum  of  the 
costs  of  construction  of  such  project  or  the 
State's  Federal  percentage,  whichever  Is  the 
lower.";  and 

(5)  adding  at  the  end  of  the  section  the 
following  subsections: 

"(1)  The  term  'developmental  disability' 
means  a  disability  attributable  to  mentol  re- 
taidaUon,  cerebral  palsy,  epilepsy,  or  another 
neurological  condition  of  an  individual  found 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  closely  related  to  men- 
tal retardation  or  to  require  treatment  simi- 
lar to  that  raquirad  for  mentdOly  retarded  la- 
divldualfi,  which  disability  originate*  before 
such  individual  attains  age  eighteen,  which 


has  continued  or  can  be  expected  to  continue 
indefinitely,  and  which  constitutes  a  sub- 
stantial handicap  to  such  Individual. 

•im)  The  term  'services  for  persons  with 
developmental  disabilities'  means  specialized 
services  or  special  adaptations  of  generic 
services  directed  toward  the  alleviation  of  a 
developmental  disability  or  toward  the  so- 
cial, personal,  physical,  or  economic  hablllta- 
tlon  or  rehabilitation  of  an  lndlvldu:U  af- 
fected by  such  a  disability,  and  such  term 
includes"  diagnosis,  evaluation,  treatment, 
personal  care,  day-care,  domiciliary  care, 
special  living  arrangements,  training,  edu- 
cation sheltered  employment,  recreation, 
counseling  of  the  individual  affected  by  such 
dlsabilitv  and  of  his  family,  protective  and 
other  social  and  socio-legal  services,  in- 
formation and  referral  services,  and  follow- 
along  services,  and  transportation  services 
necessarv  to  assure  delivery  of  services  to 
persons  'with  developmental   disabilities. 

"(n)  The  term  'regulations'  means  (un- 
less the  text  otherwise  Indicates)  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary." 

(b)  Sections  403  and  405  of  such  Act  are 
amended  bv  Inserting  "or  the  developmen- 
tally disabled"  after  "mentally  retarded' 
wherever  it  occurs. 


.\PPlIC\TION  OF  NEW  PBOVISIONS  RELATING  TO 
DURATION  OF  GRANTS  AND  FEDERAL  SHARE  TO 
CONTINUATION  GRANTS  UNDER  EXISTING 
STAFFING   GRANT   PROGRAM 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Effective  with  respect  to 
costs  of  compensation  of  professional  and 
technical  personnel  of  any  facility  for  the 
mentallv  retarded  for  any  period  after  June 
30.  1970.  for  which  a  grant  has  been  or  is 
made  under  subsection  (a)  of  section  141  of 
part  D  of  the  Mental  Retardation  Facilities 
Construction  Act.  subsection  (bi  of  such 
section  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  (1)  Grants  under  this  section  for 
such  costs  for  any  facility  may  be  made  only 
for  the  period  beginning  with  the  first  day 
of  the  first  month  for  which  such  a  grant  is 
made  and  ending  with  the  close  of  eight 
years  after  such  first  day:  and,  except  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (2).  such  grants  with 
respect  to  any  facility  may  not  exceed  75  per 
centum  of  such  costs  for  each  of  the  first 
two  years  after  such  first  day.  60  per  centum 
of  such  costs  for  the  third  year  after  such 
first  day.  45  per  centum  of  such  costs  for  the 
fourth  year  after  such  first  day,  and  30  per 
centum  of  such  costs  for  each  of  the  next 
four  years  after  such  first  day. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  any  such  facility  pro- 
viding services  for  persons  in  an  area  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  as  an  urban  or  rural 
poverty  area,  grants  under  this  section  for 
such  costs  for  any  such  facility  may  not  ex- 
ceed 90  per  centum  of  such  costs  for  each 
of  the  first  two  years  after  such  first  day,  80 
per  centum  of  such  costs  for  the  third  year 
after /such  first  day.  75  per  centum  of  such 
costs  for  the  fourth  and  fifth  years  after  such 
first  day.  and  70  per  centum  of  such  costs 
for  each  of  the  next  three  years  after  such 
first  day." 

(b)  In  the  case  of  any  mental  retardation 
facility  for  which  a  staffing  grant  was  made 
under  section  141  of  the  Mental  Retarda- 
tion Facilities  Construction  Act  before  July 
1.  1970,  (1)  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b) 
of  section  141  of  such  Act  (as  amended  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section)  shall,  with 
respect  to  costs  incurred  after  June  30.  1970, 
apply  to  the  same  extent  as  if  such  sulwec- 
tlon  of  (b)  had  been  In  effect  on  the  date 
a  staffing  grant  for  such  facility  was  In- 
itially made,  and  (2)  non-Federal  funds  made 
available  for  costs  Incurred  after  the  date 
such  grant  was  initially  made  but  before 
June  30,  1970,  shall  not,  to  the  extent  they 
exceed  the  minimum  amount  of  non-Federal 
funds  required  under  such  subsection  with 
respect  to  grants  for  costs  Incurred  after 
June  30,  1970,  be  taken  Into  account  In  ap- 
plying section  142(a)  (3)  of  such  Act  to  such 
grants. 


ETFECTIVZ    DATE 

Sec  104  The  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tions 101  and  102  of  this  title  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  fiscal  years  beginning  after 
June  30,  1970.  Fvinds  appropriated  before 
June  30,  1970,  under  part  C  of  the  Mental 
Retardation  Facilities  Construction  Act  shall 
remain  available  for  obligation  during  the 
fiscal  vear  ending  June  30.  1971. 
TITLE  n— AMENDMENTS  TO  PART  B  OF 
THE  MENTAL  RETARDATION  FACIL- 
ITIES   CONSTRUCTION    ACT 

CONSTRUCTION      GRANTS 

Sec  201.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
121  la)  of  the  Mental  Rewrdation  Pacllitles 
Construction  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "clinical  facilities  pro- 
viding, as  nearly  as  practicable,  a  full  range 
of  inpatient  and  outpatient  services  for  the 
mentallv  retarded  (which,  for  purposes  of 
this  part,  includes  other  neurological  handi- 
capping conditions  found  by  the  Secretary 
to  be  sufficiently  related  to  ment.al  retarda- 
tion to  warrant  inclusion  in  this  part)  and  ': 

(2)  bv  striking  out  "clinical  training"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof:  "interdisciplinary 
training  ";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "each  for  the  fiscal 
vear  ending  June  30,  1969,  and  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1970  "  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof:  "for  each  of  the  next  five  fiscal 
years  through  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973". 

(b)  Such  section  121(a)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "the  mentally  retarded"  in  the 
second  sentence  and  the  second  time  and 
third  time  It  appears  in  the  first  sentence 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "persons  with 
developmental  disabilities". 

(c)  Sections  124  and  125  of  the  Mental  Re- 
tardation Facilities  Construction  Act  are 
each  amended  by  striking  out  "the  mentally 
retarded  "  each  place  It  appears  In  those  sec- 
tions and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "persons 
with  developmental  disabilities  ". 

DEMONSTRATION     AND    TEAININO    GRANTS 

Sec.  202.  Part  B  of  the  Mental  Retardation 
Facilities  Construction  Act  is  amended  by 
redesignating  sections  122,  123,  124,  and  125 
as  sections  123,  124,  125,  and  126,  respectively, 
and  by  adding  the  following  new  section 
after  section  121: 


"DEMONSTRATION    AND    TRAINING    GRANTS 

■Sec.  122.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  assist- 
ing institutions  of  higher  education  to  con- 
tribute more  effectively  to  the  solution  of 
complex  health,  education,  and  social  prob- 
lems of  children  and  adults  suffering  from 
developmental  disabilities,  the  Secretary 
may  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this 'part,  make  grants  to  cover  costs  of  ad- 
ministering and  operating  demonstration 
facilities  and  interdisciplinary  training  pro- 
grams for  personnel  needed  to  render  spe- 
cialized services  to  persons  with  development 
disabilities,  including  established  dlflclpllnes 
as  well  as  new  kinds  of  training  to  meet  criti- 
cal shortages  In  the  care  of  persons  with 
developmental  disabilities. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
under  this  section,  there  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1971;  $17,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972;  and  $20,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973.' 
Sec.  203.  Section  123  of  such  Act.  as  so 
redesignated  by  section  202  of  this  Act,  is 
amended  by  inserting  "  (a)  "  after  "Sec.  122.", 
by  inserting  "the  construction  of "  before 
"any  facility",  and  by  adding  the  following 
new  subsection  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(b)  Applications  for  demonstration  and 
training  grants  under  this  part  may  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  only  If  the  applicant 
is  a  college  or  university  operating  a  faclUty 
of  the  type  described  In  section  121.  or  la  a 
public  or  nonprofit  private  agency  or  organi- 
sation operating  such  a  facility.  In  conald- 
erlng  applications  for  such  grants,  the  Secre- 
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tary  shall  give  priority  to  any  application 
which  shows  that  the  applicant  has  made  ar- 
rangements, in  accordance  with  regulations 
of  the  Secretary,  for  a  Junior  college  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  programs  for  which  the  ap- 
plication Is  made." 

Sec.  204.  Section  124  of  such  Act,  as  so  re- 
designated by  section  202  of  this  Act,  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  facility"  and  "of  construction"  In 
subsection  (a)  thereof,  and  by  striking  out 
"In  such  Installments  consistent  with  con- 
struction progress,"  In  subsection  (b). 

Sec.  205.  Section  125  of  such  Act,  as  so  re- 
designated by  section  202  of  this  Act,  is 
amended  by  inserting  "construction"  before 
"funds". 

MAINTENANCE     OF     EFFORT 

Sec.  206.  Part  B  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

"MAINTENANCE  OF  EFFORT 

"Sec.  127.  Applications  for  grants  under 
this  part  may  be  approved  by  the  Secretary 
only  if  the  application  contains  or  Is  sup- 
ported by  reasonable  assurances  that  the 
grants  will  not  result  in  any  decrease  In  the 
level  of  State,  local,  and  other  non-Federal 
funds  for  services  for  persons  with  develop- 
mental disabilities  and  training  of  persons 
to  provide  such  services  which  would  (ex- 
cept for  such  grant)  be  available  to  the  ap- 
plicant, but  that  such  grants  will  be  used  to 
supplement,  and.  to  the  extent  practicable, 
to  increase  the  level  of  such  funds." 

CONFORMING    AMENDMENTS 

Sec  207.  (a)  The  heading  for  title  I  of  the 
Mental  Retardation  Facilities  and  Commu- 
nity Mental  Health  Centers  Construction  Act 
of  1963  is  amended  by  striking  out  ""THE 
MENTALLY  RETARDED "  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "PERSONS  WITH  DEVELOP- 
MENTAL DISABILITIES'. 

(b)  Section  100  of  such  title  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"SHORT  TITLE 

"Sec  100.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Facilities  for  the  Developmentally  Disabled 
Construction  Act'." 

(c)  The  heading  for  part  B  of  such  title 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Part      B — Construction      Demonstration 
AND  Training  Grants  for  Universttt-Af- 

FILIATED   FaCILTTIES   FOR   PERSONS   WITH   DE- 
VELOPMENTAL Disabilities" 

And  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read :  "An 
Act  to  amend  the  Mental  Retardation 
Facilities  and  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Construction  Act  of  1963  to  as- 
sist the  States  in  developing  a  plan  for 
the  provision  of  comprehensive  services 
to  persons  affected  by  mental  retarda- 
tion and  other  developmental  disabili- 
ties originating  in  childhood,  to  assist 
the  States  in  the  provision  of  such  serv- 
ices in  accordance  with  such  plan,  to 
assist  in  the  construction  of  facilities  to 
provide  the  services  needed  to  carry  out 
such  plan,  and  for  other  purposes." 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  S.  2846  and 
ask  for  a  conference  with  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  be  author- 
ized to  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Presiding  Ofl&cer  appointed  Mr.  Yak- 
borough,  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  KKNNEDY,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Eagle- 
ton,  Mr.  Cranston.  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
DoMiNiCK,  Mr.  Javits.  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr. 


Prouty,  and  Mr.  Saxbe  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 


AMENDMENT  OF  TITLE  VH  OF  THE 
PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE  ACT 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  S.  3586. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bellmon>  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendments  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  the  bill  <S.  3586 1  to  amend  title 
■VII  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
establish  eligibility  of  new  schools  of 
medicine,  dentistry,  osteopathy,  phar- 
macy, optometry,  veterinary  medicine, 
and  podiatry  for  institutional  grants  un- 
der section  771  thereof,  to  extend  and 
improve  the  program  relating  to  training 
of  personnel  in  the  allied  health  profes- 
sions, and  for  other  purposes,  which  were 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  insert: 

Section  1.  (a)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection 
(a)  of  section  791  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  (42  U.S.C.  295h(a)(l))  is  amended 
(li  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "June  30. 
1969;  ",  and  (2)  by  striking  out  the  period 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  a  semicolon  and 
the  following:  ";  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1971;  $30,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1972;  and  $40,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1973" 

(b)  Paragraph  d)  of  subsection  (b)  of 
such  section  is  amended  by  striking  out  "July 
1,  1969"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "July 
1,  1972". 

Sec  2.  (a)  Elffectlve  with  respect  to  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1. 
1970,  section  792  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  295h-l(a))  is  amended  as 
follows : 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Basic  Improvement  Grants 
""Sec  792  (a)(1)  There  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1971.  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1972.  and  $15,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973.  for 
basic  Improvement  grants  under  this  sub- 
section." 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  Is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  subsection  head- 
ing, 

(B)  by  striking  out  "(b)  (l)"and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "(2)", 

(C)  by  striking  out  "paragraph  (2)"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "paragraph  (3)", 

(D)  by  striking  out  "June  30.  1970"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1973",  and 

(E)  by  striking  out  "(2)  "  In  paragraph  (2) 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "(31 ". 

(3)  Subsection  (c)  Is  repealed  and  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections  are  Inserted  Immedi- 
ately before  subsection  (d) : 

"Special  Improvement  Grants 
"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1971,  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1972,  and  $30,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973,  for  special 
improvement  grants  to  assist  training  cen- 
ters for  allied  health  professions  In  projects 
for  the  provision^  maintenance,  or  Improve- 
ment of  the  specialized  function  which  the 
center  serves. 

"Special  Projects  for  Experimentation,  Dem- 
onstration, and  Institutional  Improve- 
ment 

"(c)(1)  There  ars  anthortssed  to  Ise  ap- 
propriated $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 


ing June  30,  1971,  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1972.  and  $30,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  for 
grants  and  contracts  for  special  projects  un- 
der this  subsection. 

'"(2)  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  from 
sums  available  therefor  from  appropriations 
made  under  this  subsection  and  subsection 
(b),  to  make  grants  to  public  or  nonprofit 
private  agencies,  organizations  and  institu- 
tions, and  to  enter  Into  contracts  with  Indi- 
viduals, agencies,  organizations,  and  institu- 
tions, for  special  projects  related  to  training 
or  retraining  of  alUed  health  personnel, 
Including — 

"(A)  planning,  establishing,  or  developing 
new  programs,  or  modifying  or  expanding 
existing  programs,  including  Interdisciplin- 
ary training  programs; 

■"(B)  developing  or  estabUshing  special 
programs,  or  adapting  existing  programs,  to 
reach  special  groups  such  as  returning  vet- 
erans with  experience  In  a  health  field,  the 
economically  or  culturally  deprived,  or  per- 
soiis  reentering  any  of  the  allied  health 
fields; 

"(C)  developing,  demonstrating,  or  evalu- 
ating new  or  improved  teaching  methods  or 
currlculums; 

'"(D)  developing,  demonstrating,  or  es- 
tablishing lnterrelationshlf)a  among  Institu- 
tions which  will  facilitate  the  training,  re- 
training, or  utilization  of  allied  health  man- 
power; 

"(E)  developing,  demonstrating,  or  evalu- 
ating new  types  of  health  manpower; 

"(P)  developing,  demonstrating,  or  evalu- 
ating techniques  for  appropriate  recognition 
(including  equivalency  and  proficiency  test- 
ing mechanisms)  of  previously  acquired 
training  or  experience;  and 

"(G)  developing,  demonstrating,  or  evalu- 
ating new  or  improved  means  of  recruitment, 
retraining,  or  retention  of  allied  health  man- 
power." 

(b)  Effective  with  respect  to  grants  from 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1,  1970,  subsection  (d)  of  section  792  is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "basic  or  special  Im- 
provement"' in  paragraph  d); 

(B)  by  Inserting  "In  the  case  of  a  basic 
or  special  improvement  grant."  Immediately 
after  "(A)"  in  paragraph   (2i(A);  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "for  grants  under  sub- 
section (c)"  In  paragraph  (3)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "for  special  improvement 
grants  under  subsection  (b)  and  for  special 
project  grants  under  subsection  (c)"'. 

(c)  Effective  with  respect  to  grants  from 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1.  1970.  section  795(3)  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C  295h-4)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"as  applied  to  any  training  center  for  allied 
health  professions"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  ",  as  applied  to  any  training  center 
for  allied  health  professions  or  to  any  pri- 
vate agency,  organization,  or  institution  ap- 
plvlng  for  a  grant  under  section  792(c)  or 
793,". 

(d)  (1)  Effective  with  respect  to  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  July  1,  1970.  sections  794  and 
798  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C.  295h-3,  295h-7) 
are  repealed. 

(2)  Effective  with  respect  to  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  July  1,  1970  (section  797  of  such 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  295h-6)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "793.  or  794  "  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "or  793". 

3ec.  3.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  793  of 
the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act  (42  U  6  C. 
296h-2(a))  Is  amended  by  (1)  by  striking 
out  "and  "  after  "June  30.  1989;  ".  and  (2)  by 
Inserting  after  "June  30.  1970;"  the  follow- 
ing: "$8,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  SO,  1871;  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  90.  1972;  and  $12,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,.  1972;  and  $12,000.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973;". 

<b)   Effective  with  respect  to  grants  ftom 
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appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
Julv  1,  1970— 

(1)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  is 
amended  bv  striking  out  "training  centers 
for  allied  health  professions"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "agencies,  organizations,  and 
Institutions". 

(2)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  is 
amended  bv  striking  out  "centers"  and  in- 
serting in  ileu  thereof  "public  or  nonprofit 
private  agencies,  organizations,  and  Insti- 
tutions". 

And  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read;  •An 
Act  to  amtnd  the  E>ubltc  Health  Service 
Act  to  extend  for  three  years  the  pro- 
grams of  assistance  for  training  in  the 
allied  health  professions,  and  for  other 
purposes. ' 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the 
amendments  of  the  House  on  S.  3586  and 
ask  for  a  conference  with  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  be  author- 
ized to  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Yar- 
BOROUCH.  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  E.^gleton, 
Mr  CnANSTON.  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Domi- 
NicK.  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr. 
Prouty.  and  Mr.  Saxbe  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senat*. 


THE  YEAR   1963  AND  THE  WAR 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  in  Septem- 
ber of  1963  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
submitted  to  an  interview  by  two  NBC 
reporters— Chet  HunUey  and  David 
Bnnkley.  In  that  interview  the  President 
expressed  public  views  exactly  contrary 
to  those  his  former  aide.  Kenneth  O'Don- 
nell  says  he  privately  held. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  pertinent  ex- 
cerpts from  the  President's  interview  of 
September  9,  1963,  and  I  call  particular 
attention  to  the  last  two  sentences 
thereof : 

What  I  am  concerned  about  is  that  Amer- 
icans will  ge:  Impatient  and  say,  because  they 
don't  like  events  In  Southeast  Asia  or  they 
don't  like  the  Government  In  Saigon,  that  we 
should  withdraw.  That  only  makes  it  easy 
for  the  Communists.  I  think  we  should  stay. 
We  should  use  our  influence  in  as  effective  a 
•way  as  we  can.  but  we  should  not  withdraw. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
President  Kennedy's  NBC  TV  Intmview, 
Septtmbes  9,  1963— ExczKPTs 

Mr.  HuNTi-ET.  Are  we  likely  to  reduce  our 
aid  to  South  Vlet-Nam  now? 

The  Prcshjent.  I  don't  think  we  think  that 
would  be  helpful  at  thU  time.  If  you  reduce 
your  aid,  It  Is  possible  you  could  have  some 
effect  upon  the  government  structure  there. 
On  the  other  hand,  you  might  have  a  sltua- 
Uon  which  could  bring  about  a  r-ollapse. 
Strongly  In  ovur  mind  Is  what  happened  in 
the  case  of  China  at  the  end  of  World  War 
n,  when  China  was  lost — a  weak  government 
became  increasingly  unable  to  control  events. 
We  doni  want  that. 

Mr.  BaiNKLKT.  Mr.  President,  have  you  had 
any  reason  to  doubt  this  so-called  "domino 
theory,"  that  U  South  Vlet-Nam  falls,  the 
re«t  of   Southeast   Asia   will   go  behind   It? 

The  PaxsiDKNT.  No,  I  believe  It.  I  believe 
It.  I  think  that  the  struggle  Is  close  enough. 


China  Is  so  large,  looms  so  high  just  be- 
yond the  frontiers,  that  if  South  Vlet-Nam 
went,  it  would  not  only  give  them  nii  Im- 
proved geographic  position  for  a  guerrllhi 
assault  on  Malaya  but  would  also  give  the 
Impression  that  the  wave  of  the  future  In 
Southeast  Asia  was  China  and  the  Commu- 
nists. So  I  believe  it. 

Mr.  Brinklet.  With  so  much  of  our  pras- 
tlge,  money,  so  on.  committed  in  South  Viet- 
N.tm.  why  can't  we  exercise  a  little  more  in- 
fluence there,  Mr.  President? 

The  President.  We  have  some  influence. 
We  have  some  influence  and  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  carry  It  out.  I  think  we  don't— we 
cant  expect  these  countries  to  do  every- 
thing the  way  we  want  to  do  them.  They  have 
their  own  InteresUi,  their  own  personalities, 
their  own  tradition.  We  can't  make  every- 
one in  our  image,  and  there  are  a  good 
many  people  who  dont  want  to  go  in  our 
Image.  In  adidtion,  we  have  ancient  strug- 
gles between  countries.  In  the  case  of  In- 
dia and  Pakistan,  we  would  like  to  have 
them  settle  Kashmir.  That  is  our  view  of 
the  best  way  to  defend  the  subcontinent 
against  communism.  But  that  struggle  be- 
tween India  and  Pakistan  is  more  Important 
to  a  good  many  people  in  that  are.i  than 
the  struggle  against  the  Communists.  We 
would  like  to  have  Cambodia,  Thailand,  and 
South  Vlet-Nam  all  in  harmony,  but  there 
are  ancient  dlfl:erences  there  We  can't 
make  the  world  over,  but  we  can  influence 
the  world.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
vrtth  the  assistance  of  the  United  States 
and  3EATO  |Southe.%st  Asia  Treaty  Organ- 
ization], Southeast  Asia  and  Indeed  all  of 
Asia  has  been  maintained  Independent 
against  a  powerful  force,  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists. What  I  am  concerned  about  Is  that 
Americans  will  get  Impatient  and  say.  be- 
cause thev  dont  like  events  in  Southeast 
Asia  or  they  don't  like  the  Government  in 
Saigon,  that  we  should  withdraw.  That  only 
makes  it  easy  for  the  Communists.  I  think 
we  should  stay  We  should  use  our  influ- 
ence In  as  effective  a  way  as  we  can.  but  we 
should  not  withdraw.  •   •  • 


WHAT   PRESIDENT    KENNEDY 
WOULD     HA"VE     DONE 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  same  subject,  I  had  prepared  brief 
remarks,  and  I  should  like  to  present 
them  at  this  time. 

Over  the  weekend.  Life  magazine  made 
available  to  the  press  excerpts  of  a  book 
that  Mr.  Kenneth  OT>onnell,  former  key 
aide  to  President  Kennedy,  has  written. 

To  say  the  least,  his  remarks  are  ex- 
tremely surprising,  and  in  order  to  keep 
history  straight,  I  think  that  some  ex- 
planation should  be  made  by  either  Mr. 
OTX)nnell  or  the  majority  leader  or  both. 
For  example,  on  September  9,  1963, 
which  was  after  the  President's  remarks 
to  Mr.  OTDonnell,  the  President  said  in 
a  television  Interview: 

Americans  will  get  impatient  and  say.  be- 
cause they  don't  like  e^-ents  in  Southeast 
Asia  or  they  don't  like  the  government  in 
Saigon,  that  we  should  withdraw. 

That  only  makes  It  easy  for  the  Com- 
munists. I  thmk  we  should  sUy.  We  should 
use  our  Influence  In  as  effective  a  way  as  we 
can.  but  we  should  not  withdraw. 

To  add  to  the  confusion  of  Mr.  O'Don- 
nell's  statement  is  the  remembrance  of 
the  fact  that  Robert  Kennedy  supposed- 
ly advised  his  brother  to  increase  the 
military  personnel  In  Vietnam. 

The  Washington  Dally  News  of  today 
has  a  very  penetrating  editorial  on  the 


whole  subject  which  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
jny  remarks  so  that  my  colleagues  might 
Tiave  the  opportimity  to  see  for  them- 
selves some  of  the  questions  that  the 
O'Donnell  report  immediately  raised  in 
the  minds  of  many  of  us,  and  now  I  find 
it  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  press,  also. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What  Kennedy  Would  Have  Done 

Kenneth  P.  O'Donnell.  a  key  aide  to  Pres- 
ident Kennedy,  has  Just  belatedly  disclosed 
that  JFK  had  decided  in  the  spring  of  1963 
to  withdraw  all  U.S.  troops  from  South  Viet- 
nam m  1965 

In  a  new  book,  Mr.  O'Donnell  says  the 
President   planned,   after   his   re-election  In 

1964.  to  "take  the  risk  of  unpopularity" 
and  puUout,  even  tho  "I'll  be  damned  every- 
where as  a  Communist  appeaser." 

Mr.  O'Donnell's  version  will  please  people 
who  revere  Mr.  Kennedy's  memory  and  be- 
lieve, almoet  as  an  article  of  faith,  that  he 
would  not  have  Involved  this  nation  so  deeply 
and  bloodily  in  Vietnam. 

The  O'Donnell  report  Is  confirmed  by  Sen- 
ate Democratic  Leader  Mike  Mansfield,  who 
is  credited  with  helping  "convert"  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy to  withdrawal.  Even  at  this  surprisingly 
late  date  for  the  disclosure,  we  don't  doubt 
Mr.  O'Donnell's  and  Sen.  Mansfield's  word. 
But  we  are  left  with  some  nagging  questions, 
among  them: 

Did  Mr.  O'Donnell.  who  stayed  on  In  the 
White  House,  warn  President  Johnson,  that 
he  was  taking  a  path  that  Mr.  Kennedy  had 
decided  against?  Why  didn't  Sen.  Mansfield 
speak  up? 

How  was  It  that  Mr.  Kennedy's  decision 
was  a  secret  to  his  brain  trust,  the  Rusks, 
McNamaras,  Bundys  and  Roetows,  who  urged 
the  new  President  to  send  troops  to  Vietnam 
and  pursue  the  policy  of  his  fallen  prede- 
cessor? 

After  he  left  the  White  House  In  January, 

1965,  and  was  a  private  citizen,  why  didn't 
Mr  O'Donnell  see  It  as  his  patriotic  duty  to 
alert  the  country  that  Mr.  Johnson  was  lead- 
ing it  to  what  Mr.  Kennedy  had  regarded 
as  disaster? 

Whatever  Mr.  Kennedy  had  decided,  he 
hardly  took  the  country  into  his  confidence. 
On  Sept.  9,  1963,  months  after  his  remarks 
to  Mr.  O'Donnell.  he  said  in  a  TV  Interview 
he  feared  that: 

"Americana  will  get  impatient  and  say,  be- 
cause they  dont  like  events  in  Southeast 
Asia  or  they  don't  like  the  government  In 
Saigon,  that  we  should  withdraw. 

"That  only  makes  It  easy  for  the  Com- 
munists. I  think  we  should  stay.  We  should 
use  our  Influence  in  as  effective  a  way  as 
we  can,  but  we  should  not  withdraw." 

Mr.  O'Donnell  tells  us  what  Mr.  Kennedy 
intended  and  doesn't  stress  what  the  Presi- 
dent did.  As  a  reminder,  when  Gen.  Elsen- 
hower left  office  m  1960.  there  were  1,364 
U.S.  advisers  In  South  Vietnam.  Under  Mr. 
Kennedy,  the  figure  grew  to  16.576  and  Amer- 
ican soldiers  were  fighting  and  dying  In  com- 
bat. 

It's  also  tiseful  to  recall  the  situation  In 
early  1963,  when  Mr.  Kennedy  reportedly 
decided  to  withdraw.  The  war  was  at  a  low 
level,  the  authoritarian  Diem  regime  seemed 
solidly  Implanted,  our  military  was  saying 
that  things  were  looking  up.  and  It  was 
normal  to  plan  to  get  out  In  1963. 

In  November,  however.  Mr.  Diem  was  over- 
thrown, with  encouragement  by  the  Ken- 
nedy Administration.  A  period  of  chaoe  and 
revolving  governments  stari«d.  The  Viet 
Cong  moved  to  the  offensive  and  began  chew- 
ing  up   the   South   Vietnamese   army. 

This  was  a  new  baU  game  from  spring. 
1983.  In  19S4  a  Communist  takeover  by  force 
of  arms  was  imminent.  President  Johnson, 
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advised  by  Kennedy  holdovers,  reacted  with 
a  troop  buildup.  We  do  not  know  what  JFK 
would  have  done.  Neither  does  Mr.  O'Donnell. 


Z3 
X 


PROSPECTS  FOR  SINE  DIE  AD- 
JOURNMENT PRIOR  TO  NOVEM- 
BER ELECTIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  I  made  the  prediction  that  the 
Congress  would  have  to  return  after  the 
November  election  this  fall  to  consider 
at  least  the  Defense  appropriations  bill. 

I  was  misinformed  of  the  intention  of 
the  House  leaders  with  respect  to  that 
appropriations  bill.  I  have  been  assured 
by  Chairman  Mahon  personsdly  that  the 
Defense  bill  will  be  completed  prior  to 
any  recess  in  October. 

I  would  hope,  therefore,  that  the  Sen- 
ate could  proceed  to  the  electoral  re- 
form, welfare  reform,  and  the  appro- 
priations bills  prior  to  the  end  of  Oc- 
tober and  that  the  Congress  will  not 
need  to  return  after  the  election  in  No- 
vember. 

I  believe,  however,  that  the  legislative 
program  for  this  Congress  should  be 
completed  in  this  Congress,  and  if  we 
can  work  together  it  can  be  all  com- 
pleted in  time  for  a  sine  die  adjournment 
prior  to  the  November  election. 

However,  if  our  work  is  not  completed 
we  will  be  back  after  the  elections. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
statement  made  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  of  the  House, 
Mr.  Mahon,  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  Mr.  Colmer, 
and  one  of  the  distinguished  Republican 
leaders  in  the  other  body,  Mr.  Rhodes. 
All  these  statements  indicate  that  the 
House  intends  to  go  ahead. 

I  apologize  to  them  if  I  said  anything 
which  carried  the  wrong  implication  be- 
cause I  am  just  as  anxious  as  anyone  else 
in  this  body  to  complete  the  schedule  be- 
fore the  elections,  if  possible,  and  will 
do  everything  I  can  in  that  respect. 

But  I  repeat,  if  we  do  not  complete  the 
schedule  outlined  by  the  elections,  then 
we  will,  of  necessity,  have  to  come  back 
after  the  elections  because  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  joint  leadership  to  see  to  it 
that  the  administration's  program  is  put 
thi'ough,  if  at  all  possible,  this  year. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(House  proceedings,  August  3,  1970, 

p.  26980) 

Scheduling  or  the  Defense  Appbopriation 

Bnx,  Fiscal  Teas  1971 

Mr.  Mahon.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  yesterday,  in  a  UPI  story  by  John 
Hall,  there  is  attributed  to  Senator  Mans- 
field, the  Democratic  leader  of  the  Senate, 
certain  statements  about  the  defense  appro- 
priation bill.  I  quote  the  story  In  part: 

"In  addition,  he  (Senator  Mansfield)  said 
he  had  been  advised  that  managers  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  $72-binion  defense  appropria- 
tions bill  do  not  want  to  bring  It  to  a  vote 
In  the  House  until  after  the  Nov.  3  election. 
In  which  all  House  seats  and  35  Senate  seats 
are  at  stake. 

"Mansfield  said  he  did  not  know  why  the 
House  wanted  to  hold  up  action  on  the  de- 
fense measure." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  shocked  that  any  such 


Inaccurate  Information  should  have  been 
conveyed  to  Senator  Mansfield  In  regard  to 
the  defense  appropriation  bill.  I  do  not  say 
this  In  criticism  of  Senator  Manstieu).  We 
are  old  friends  and  I  have  the  greatest  re- 
spect for  him.  It  Is  simply  a  case  of  his  hav- 
ing been  misadvised. 

Senator  Mansfield,  on  March  18,  put  in 
the  Record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  other 
body  the  reporting  schedule — which  I  Issued 
the  day  before — of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee,  and  applauded  our  efforts  to  move 
the  appropriation  bills  rapidly. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  finished 
Its  hearings  on  the  Defense  appropriation  bill 
weeks  ago,  and  has  wanted  to  move  forward 
with  House  consideration  of  the  measure  as 
quickly  as  feasible.  Our  March  17  reporting 
schedule  called  for  the  Defense  appropriation 
bill  to  be  approved  by  the  committee  on 
June  3  and  to  be  considered  by  the  House  sev- 
eral days  later. 

We  were  unable  to  meet  that  timetable,  or 
a  somewhat  later  date,  because  of  the  failure 
of  the  Senate  to  pass  the  defense  authoriza- 
tion bill,  HR.  17123,  upon  which  many  of  the 
Items  In  the  Defense  appropriation  bUl  are 
based.  Of  course,  agreement  in  conference  on 
the  authorization  would  also  be  required. 

The  House  passed  the  authorization  bill — it 
having  been  reported  out  of  the  committee  by 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Rivers)  on  May  6,  nearly  3  months  tkgo. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  the  Senate  will.  In  the 
very  near  future,  pass  the  authorization  bill, 
und  that  any  difference  between  the  two 
bodies  can  be  expeditiously  worked  out  in 
conference  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  bring 
the  appropriation  bill  before  the  House  at  the 
earliest  date — and  certainly  weeks  before  the 
election. 

I  wish  to  flatly  and  bluntly  repudiate  the 
Intimation  that  the  managers  of  the  defense 
appropwlatlon  bill  desire  to  postpone  consid- 
eration of  the  defense  measure  until  after  the 
November  election.  Any  such  suggestion  tends 
to  indicate  that  the  House  expects  to  play 
politics  with  an  issue  Involving  the  security 
of  the  Nation.  This  intimation  Is  unfortunate 
and  must  not  be  permitted  to  stand. 

The  defense  appropriation  bill  Is  the  only 
regular  appropriation  bill  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  1971  remaining  for  House  consid- 
eration. We  would  like  to  sweep  the  slate 
clean  before  the  August  recess,  but  we  have 
not  been  able  to  do  so  becatise  finalizatlon 
of  action  on  the  authorization  bill  has  not 
taken  place. 

I  would  say  fvwther.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  after 
consultation  with  the  Speaker,  the  majority 
leader  of  the  House,  and  the  minority  leader 
of  the  House,  I  find  no  intimation  whatever 
that  there  is  any  such  plan  of  delay  in  de- 
fense appropriation  action   in  the  House. 

Mr.  CoLMEB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  time  In 
order  to  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Mahon)  upon  his  statement  and 
the  manner  in  which  he  has  expedited  the 
consideration  of  these  appropriation  bills. 

Time  did  not  permit  me  to  ask  him  the 
question,  but  I  wondered  If  he  had  discussed 
this  with  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
in  the  other  body,  as  to  whether  they  still  ad- 
here to  the  program. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  appears  to  this  humble 
Member  of  this  body  that  there  Is  a  definite 
movement  on  foot  to  prolong  this  session  of 
the  Congress  until  the  very  final  day  of  the 
year. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  and  others  on 
his  committee  have  expedited  these  appro- 
priation bills,  and  there  Is  no  reason  why  we 
should  be  forced  to  stay  around  here  until 
Christmas  again. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  my  bumble  book,  this  is 
Just  another  case  of  the  tall  wagging  the  dog. 
with  the  other  body  calling  all  of  the  signals. 
I  have  a  high  regard  for  the  Senate  majority 
leader,  in  fact,  I  entertain  genuine  affection 


for  him  personally,  but  I  do  not  feel  that  he 
should  attempt  to  run  this  body  too  and  It  Is 
difficult  to  believe  he  does. 

Mr.  Rhodes.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  con- 
gratulate my  good  friend,  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas,  on  the  statement  that 
he  Just  made.  I  wish  to  assure  him  and  to 
assure  the  House  that  on  the  minority  side 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  on 
the  minority  side  of  the  House  there  is  a 
definite  feeling  that  we  should  go  ahead  with 
the  business  of  appropriating  funds  for  this 
fiscal  year.  We  feel  that  It  Is  Incumbent  on 
the  House  and  the  other  body  to  do  this. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  my  good  friend  from 
Texas  at  this  time  that  If  at  any  time  it 
apjjears  likely  there  is  some  sort  of  a  slo-v- 
down  on  authorizations  to  make  the  defense 
appropriation  bill  come  up  after  the  election. 
I  personally  will  be  glad  to  go  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  ask  for  a  rule  waiving  points  of 
order  so  that  this  appropriation  bill  could  be 
brought  up  and  the  great  Department  of  De- 
fense could  be  apprised  as  to  what  funds  It 
has  to  operate  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  amazed  and  ap- 
palled, as  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  has,  at  some  of  the  stories  I  have  seen 
In  newspapers  and  in  the  communications 
media  concerning  the  possibility  that  there 
would  be  a  movement  afoot  to  load  up  ap- 
propriation bills  which  have  political  appeal, 
with  the  Idea  that  the  last  bUl  will  be  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  sufficient 
cuts  cotild  be  made  there  so  that  there  will 
be  a  balanced  budget.  This  would  In  my 
opinion,  be  completely  irresponsible,  and 
would  be  playing  politics  with  national  secu- 
rity. The  Department  of  Defense  bill  must 
not  be  made  a  political  football  and  when 
It  Is  passed  It  must  contain  funds  adequate 
for  the  proper  support  of  our  Defense  Estab- 
lishment, with  no  surplus,  but  with  suffi- 
cient funds  printed  to  take  care  of  the  de- 
fense needs  of  this  country,  which,  after  all. 
Is  the  most  Important  duty  this  body  has 
to  jjerform. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  today, 
it  stand  in  adjournment  until  10  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FEDERAL-STATE  UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION  PROGRAM— CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  a 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill — H.R.  14705  to  extend  and  improve 
the  Federal-State  unemployment  com- 
pensation progrsun.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  the  present  consideration  of  the 
report.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bellhom  ) .  The  report  will  be  read  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

» For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  May  5,  1970,  p.  14189,  Con- 
gressional Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report 

Mr  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  conference  report. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

PRIVILEGE     OF     THE     FLOOR 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Frank  J. 
Crowlev  Education  and  Public  Welfare 
Division.  Legislative  Reference  Service. 
Library  of  Congress,  be  granted  the  priv- 
ileges of  the  floor  during  the  debate  and 
consideration  of  the  conference  report 
on  H.R.  14705.  the  Employment  Security 
Amendments  of  1970. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  this  is  the 
conference  report  on  the  Employment 
Secuntv  Amendments  of  1970.  The  bill 
passed  the  Senate  on  April  7,  1970,  by 
a  vote  of  77  to  0.  However,  before  pass- 
ing the  bill  the  Senate  amended  it  in  43 
respects. 

Basically,  the  bill  has  three  principal 
features  First,  it  extends  coverage  of  the 
unemplovment  compensation  program 
to  more  than  4,700.000  additional  jobs. 
Second,  it  establishes  a  permanent  pro- 
gram of  extended  benefits  for  people 
who  exhaust  their  regular  State  bene- 
fits during  periods  of  high  unemploy- 
ment. And.  third,  it  improves  the  financ- 
ing of  the  unemployment  compensation 
program.  In  the  process,  the  bill  also 
makes  a  number  of  relatively  minor 
changes  in  administrative  aspects  of  the 
unemployment  compensation  system. 

While  the  Senate  made  a  total  of  43 
changes  in  the  House  text,  the  large  ma- 
joriiv  of  those  changes  were  not  contro- 
versial: rather  they  were  necessitated 
because  of  the  passage  of  time  since  the 
bill  passed  the  House.  Senators  will  re- 
call that  the  Tax  Reform  Act  was  be- 
fore the  Senate  in  November  of  last  year 
when  the  House  acted  on  this  unemploy- 
ment compensation  bill. 

I  believe  it  is  fair  to  say  that  there 
are  only  seven  significant  amendments 
in  the  bill— two  of  these  were  floor 
amendments,  four  were  committee 
amendments  and  tlie  last  one  involved  a 
floor  modification  of  a  committee 
amendment.  Of  these,  the  Senate  re- 
ceded on  four  and  the  House  receded  on 
three.  Virtually  all  of  the  remaining 
Senate  amendments  were  agreed  to  by 
the  House. 

Agricultural  employees:  The  most 
important  of  the  Senate  amendments 
would  have  extended  coverage  of  the 
unemployment  insurance  system  to 
large  farms,  specifically  those  employing 
eight  or  more  workers  in  each  of  26 
different  weeks  during  the  last  year. 
This  Senate  amendment  would  have 
added  275.000  jobs  and  23.000  employers 
to  the  imemployment  compensation  pro- 
gram. The  Secretary  of  Labor  testified 
before  the  committee  that  this  extension 
of  coverage  was  the  most  important  un- 
resolved Issue  in  the  House  bill.  I  was 
glad  the  Finance  Committee  and  the 
Bemte  were  willing  to  extend  the  pro- 
tection of  the  system  to  employees  of 
large  farms,  and  I  vigorously  defended 
the  conunittee  bill  on  the  floor.  Unfor- 
tunately, we  were  not  able  to  persuade 
the  House  conferees  to  accept  the  Sen- 
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ate  amendment  or  any  part  of  it.  They 
advised  us  that  after  the  most  careful 
deliberation,  they  had  rejected  similar 
amendnicnus  in  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  under  those  cir- 
cumstances they  were  not  willing  to 
have  it  now  thrust  on  them  as  a  Senate 
amendment.  On  this  important  question 
the  only  concession  we  were  able  to  ob- 
tain from  the  House  conferees  was  to 
make  the  coverage  of  agricultural  work- 
ers the  top  priority  in  a  special  study  of 
the  unemployment  compensation  sys- 
tem called  for  in  another  provision  of 
the  bill. 

Small  firms:  The  Senate  bill  deleted 
provisions  of  the  House  bill  which  ex- 
tended the  coverage  of  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  system  to  employees 
of  small  firms.  Under  existing  law,  the 
Federal  miemployment  tax  does  not  ap- 
ply and  unemployment  benefits  need  not 
be  extended  to  employees  unless  the  firm 
employs  four  or  more  persons  in  each  of 
20  diffei-ent  weeks  during  the  year.  The 
House  bill  covered  small  firms — those 
eitlier  employing  one  or  more  workers 
during  20  weeks  in  a  calendar  year,  or 
paving  wages  of  S800  or  more  in  any 
calendar  quarter.  The  Senate  deleted 
this  House  provision  on  the  theory  that 
it  imposed  unnecessarily  complicated 
tax  and  recordkeeping  requirements  on 
many  small  businesses  whose  employees 
could  not  be  eligible  for  benefits  in  any 
event  becaiLse  of  the  part-time  nature 
of  their  employment.  Nonetheless,  the 
House  conferees  insisted  that  there  was 
little  reason  not  to  cover  this  group  and 
they  argued  that  the  administrative  bur- 
dens were  not  as  severe  as  the  Senate  had 
felt  Because  they  felt  so  strongly,  the 
Senate  conferees  yielded  to  them  but 
only  after  the  $800  per  quarter  alterna- 
tive test  in  the  House  language  had  been 
increased  to  $1,500.  We  felt  this  change 
would  enable  very  small  fiiTns  to  continue 
to  avoid  the  tax  and  recordkeeping  bur- 
den where  benefits  for  the  workers  in- 
volved would  be  absolutely  minimum. 
This  change  provides  coverage  for  1.3 
million  jobs  and  627.000  employers. 

Faculty  and  research  personnel:  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  the  House  con- 
ferees did  agree  to  Senate  amendments 
extending  the  unemployment  compensa- 
tion program  to  faculty,  research,  and 
administrative  personnel  of  State  hos- 
pitals and  institutions  of  higher  learning. 
This  adds  about  115.000  jobs  to  the  sys- 
tem. The  Senate  bUl  provided  that  these 
faculty,  research,  and  administrative 
staff  personnel  would  not  be  considered 
unemployed  during  the  summer  months 
when  their  school  was  not  in  session  so 
long  as  they  had  a  contract  to  return 
to  work — either  for  the  same  institution 
or  another  institution — after  the  summer 
recess  is  over.  This,  too,  was  accepted 
by  the  House  conferees. 

Sheltered  workshops:  Tlie  Senate  bill 
had  expanded  coverage  of  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  program  to  encom- 
pass so-called  clients  of  sheltered  work- 
shops. These  are  the  handicapped  people 
for  whom  the  shdtered  working  environ- 
ment is  provided.  The  House  bill,  al- 
though extending  the  program  to  cover 
the  staff  of  these  sheltered  workshops, 
had  not  included  the  cUents  themselves. 


The  Finance  Committee — and  the  Sen- 
ate— felt  that  their  employment  should 
be  covered  so  that  they,  too,  would  realize 
unemployment  compensation  benefits  as 
a  right,  rather  than  have  to  rely  on 
charity  for  their  sustenance,  in  the  event 
they  should  lose  their  jobs.  I  regret  that 
the  House  conferees  would  not  accept 
this  Senate  amendment.  They  argued 
that  it  would  lead  to  such  increased 
costs  in  the  operation  of  sheltered  work- 
shoi>s — like  the  Good  Will  Industries — 
that  they  would  be  hard  pressed  to  pro- 
vide employment  opportunities  for  the 
handicapped.  We  were  not  able  to  salvage 
any  of  this  amendment,  and  for  that  I 
am  sorry.  But  the  House  conferees  were 
clearly  of  the  opinion  that  their  bill  went 
as  far  as  tliey  felt  it  could  go  at  this 
time. 

Local  colleges  and  hospitals;  The  Sen- 
ate bill  added  new  language  to  the  House 
text  authorizing  the  coverage  of  em- 
ployees of  county  or  municipal  hospitals 
and  iastitutions  of  higher  education  un- 
der special  rules  permitting  these  insti- 
tutions to  elect  to  have  their  employees 
covered  under  an  agreement  to  make 
payments  in  lieu  of  taxes.  I  am  pleased 
that  this  amendment  was  agreed  to  by 
the  House  conferees.  It  permits  436.000 
additional  jobs  to  be  covered  luider  the 
system. 

Unrelated  amendments;  Two  amend- 
ments not  related  to  the  unemployment 
compensation  program  were  added  to  the 
bill  during  Senate  debate.  Of  these  one 
was  accepted  by  the  House  with  a  rela- 
tively minor  change.  The  other  was  re- 
jected. 

Industrial  development  bonds:  The 
first  of  these  additional  amendments  was 
offered  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama, the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
(Mr.  Sparkman>.  It  was  identical  to  an 
amendment  the  Senate  had  previously 
agreed  to  during  consideration  of  the  tax 
reform  bill  of  1969.  Senator  Sparkmans 
amendment  was  designed  to  exempt  from 
the  registration  requirements  of  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission  any 
industrial  development  bonds  issued  by  a 
State  or  local  government  if  the  interest 
on  that  bond  remains  tax  exempt  imder 
the  industrial  development  bond  pro- 
visions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

As  I  have  noted,  an  Identical  amend- 
ment had  been  agreed  to  when  the  tax 
reform  bill  was  before  us  last  year.  It  was 
deleted  from  that  bill  because  the  House 
conferees  felt  that  since  the  registra- 
tion requirement  itself  was  the  result  of 
an  administrative  action,  the  matter 
could  be  corrected  administratively. 

The  chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  personally  wrote  the 
Chairman  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  about  the  matter 
shortly  after  the  conference  action  In 
December.  Chairman  Budge  replied  that 
while  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission had  little  objection  to  the  adop- 
tion of  an  amendment  to  the  statute, 
they  felt  the  situation  was  such  that  they 
could  not  reverse  their  earlier  adminis- 
trative action.  That  being  the  case.  Sen- 
ator Sparkman  reoffered  his  amendment 
and  with  relatively  minor  modification, 
it  was  agreed  to  by  the  House  conferees. 
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I  might  say  that  a  question  has  devel- 
oped as  to  the  implications  of  the  con- 
ference agreement  on  certain  housing 
bonds,  presently  exempt  from  the  regis- 
tration requirements  of  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission. 

The  conferees  did  not  intend  to  re- 
quire registration  of  any  security  which 
is  exempt  from  registration  under  exist- 
ing law.  Thus,  this  amendment  will  not 
change  the  exempt  status  under  section 
3(a)  (2 1  of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933  or 
section  3(a)  1 12)  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  of  bonds  or  other  ob- 
ligations issued  jy  housing  or  mortgage 
finance  agencies  or  authorities  of  States 
or  local  governments  to  finance  pro- 
grams to  provide  residential  housing  or 
mortgage  loans  for  residential  housing 
where  these  programs  are  administered 
by  the  agency  or  authority  or  by  the 
State  or  local  government. 

This  amendment  does,  however,  re- 
lieve a  compliance  burden  on  many 
State  and  local  governments  in  their  ef- 
fort to  attract  and  expand  business  in 
their  communities.  It  does  not  affect  the 
Federal  revenues. 

A  number  of  Senators  have  announced 
that  they  will  make  an  effort  to  defeat 
the  conference  report  and  demand  a 
further  conference  with  the  House  on 
the  question  of  coverage  of  agricultural 
workers. 

This  matter  had  not  been  dealt  with  by 
the  House.  But  Senators  will  recall,  the 
Finance  Committee  added  amendments 
to  the  House- passed  version  extending 
the  coverage  of  the  unemployment  insur- 
ance system  to  employees  of  large 
farms — those  employing  eight  or  more 
farmworkers  in  each  of  26  different 
weeks  during  the  year.  In  extending  this 
coverage,  however,  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee carved  out  an  exception  for  farm- 
workers employed  by  "crew  leaders" — 
those  who  shepherd  migratory  workers 
from  job  to  job  across  State  lines  as  the 
planting  and  harvesting  seasons  come 
and  go. 

It  was  the  committee's  thought  that 
this  exception  was  essential  if  we  were  to 
devise  a  workable  plan  for  adding  agri- 
cultural employees  to  the  imemployment 
compensation  program.  We  were  con- 
vinced that  providing  coverage  for  migra- 
tory workers  raised  problems  for  which 
we  had  no  solution  at  this  time.  We  felt 
that  experience  with  the  coverage  of  a 
limited  group  of  regular  farmworkers 
might  provide  experience  that  would  en- 
able us  to  work  out  a  plan  in  the  future 
for  bringing  migratorj*  workers  under 
the  system. 

Unfortunately,  the  Senate  was  not  will- 
ing to  agree  to  the  committee  plan. 
Rather,  it  insisted  on  immediately  bring- 
ing migratory  workers  within  the  farm 
coverage  provision.  The  senior  Senator 
from  Delaware,  who  is  also  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee,  ad- 
vised the  Senate  when  it  "  .-^  consider- 
ing that  amendment  of  t  nany  prob- 
lems involved.  He  said  it  nused  problems 
we  could  not  solve.  I,  too,  advised  the 
Senate  that  there  were  problems  with  re- 
spect to  the  coverage  of  migratory 
workers  for  which  we  had  no  answers. 

It  was  not  a  lack  of  compassion  that 
prompted   the  committee  to  omit  the 


coverage  of  these  workers.  It  was  very 
practical  administrative  problems.  I  pre- 
dicted at  the  time  the  Senate  agreed  to 
the  migratory  worker  amendment  that 
we  would  not  be  able  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  the  migratory  worker  in  con- 
ference. As  it  turned  out,  my  prediction 
was  true. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  addition  of 
the  migratory  worker  amendment  In  the 
Senate  solidified  the  opposition  to  cov- 
erage of  any  farmworkers  at  this  time. 
The  House  conferees  raised  a  nimiber  of 
questions  about  the  Senate  amendment 
which  we  could  not  answer. 

Ever  since  the  Federal-State  system  of 
unemployment  insurance  began,  cover- 
age of  farmworkers  has  generally  been 
thought  of  as  a  desirable  objective.  And, 
every  time  that  farmworker  coverage  has 
been  proposed,  we  have  been  told  that 
the  administrative  problems  are  too 
great  and  that  time  is  needed  for  a  study 
of  the  matter. 

In  the  years  that  have  gone  by.  some 
limited  coverage  of  farmworkers  has 
been  provided  in  several  jurisdiction^) 
and  studies  of  the  problems  involved  In 
specific  States  have  been  undertaken. 
There  has,  however,  been  no  study  of  the 
nationwide  problems  involved.  In  the 
light  of  all  this,  it  seemed  to  the  Finance 
Committee  that  the  best  way  to  secure 
knowledge  of  what  the  problems  might 
be  was  to  attack  head  on  and  to  provide 
coverage  limited  to  those  farmworkers 
who  most  nearly  equate  with  the  types 
of  employment  that  are  now  covered.  In 
effect,  we  would  have  provided  a  nation- 
wide experiment  in  farm  coverage.  This 
we  thought  was  something  that  could  be 
done.  In  this,  we  were  more  venture- 
some than  our  friends  on  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  Acting 
on  the  same  information  that  we  had, 
they  had  decided  that  even  the  limited 
coverage  we  had  proposed  in  committee 
was  not  possible. 

In  considering  farmworker  coverage 
in  committee,  we  had  given  careful  con- 
sideration to  the  special  problems  pre- 
sented by  migrant  farmworkers.  We 
concluded  that  they  should  not  be  cov- 
ered at  this  time,  and  we  thought  that  If 
migratory  farmworker  coverage  was  not 
provided,  the  conferees  from  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  might  be  con- 
vinced that  they  should  go  along  with  a 
proposal  for  more  limited  coverage  of 
farmworkers. 

As  it  turned  out.  the  measure  that  we 
took  to  conference  included  coverage  for 
migratory  workers.  The  inclusion  of  that 
provision  made  our  task  in  conference 
impossible.  However,  in  the  course  of  the 
conference,  it  was  also  made  clear  that 
until  a  thorough  study  of  the  whole 
farmworker  coverage  problem  was  made, 
no  provision  for  covering  farmworkers 
could  be  acceptable  to  the  House.  We  at 
least  were  able  to  get  the  study  started 
by  making  specific  reference  to  it  in  the 
statute. 

In  addition  to  raising  these  problems, 
the  House  conferees  were  of  the  opinion 
that  the  cost  of  covering  farmworkers 
would  be  far  greater  than  we  estimated. 
£ind  that  this  would  involve  tremendous 
subsidization  by  other  employers  to  pay 
benefits  to  farmworkers.  They  insisted 


that  since  they  had  rejected  a  farm  cov- 
erage amendment  in  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  they  were  not  willing 
to  have  it  thrust  on  them  now  as  a  Sen- 
ate amendment.  And  they  refused  to 
yield  to  any  degree. 

If  Senators  will  look  at  the  good  in  the 
conference  bill,  the  improvements  that  it 
would  make  in  the  unemployment  pro- 
gram, I  am  sure  that  they  will  vote  for 
it.  The  bill  extends  coverage  to  a  num- 
ber of  groups  who  are  now  without  pro- 
tection. It  improves  the  financing  of  the 
existing  program,  and  it  establishes  an 
extended  benefits  program  for  periods 
when  imemployment  is  high.  It  seems  to 
me  that  these  are  worthwhile  improve- 
ments which  should  not  be  lost  in  a  dis- 
pute over  a  questionable  extension  of 
coverage. 

But  make  no  mistake  about  it.  If  this 
conference  report  is  not  agreed  to  here 
today,  it  will  not  be  agreed  to  in  this 
Congress.  It  will  be  a  dead  bill.  There  is 
virtually  no  chance  that  we  could  get 
another  conference  with  the  House  of 
Representatives.  They  let  a  bill  com- 
parable to  this  one  die  in  1966  because 
they  did  not  like  the  Senate  amendment 

I  would  like  to  have  prevailed  on  the 
farm  coverage  amendment — I  voted  for 
it  in  committee.  But  even  without  it,  I 
believe  this  Is  a  good  bill.  W.th  unem- 
ployment continuing  to  rise,  it  is  more 
important  than  ever  that  we  get  the  ex- 
tended benefits  program  enacted  into 
law  now  so  it  will  not  be  necessar>'  to  pass 
emergency  legislation  later  on.  But  that 
is  not  all  the  bill  does.  It  also  provides 
coverage  of  the  unemployment  compen- 
sation program  for  an  additional  4.7  mil- 
lion people  who  had  not  previously  been 
protected,  and  improves  the  financial 
structure  of  the  system.  These  three  fac- 
tors make  this  a  good  bill — one  that 
should  be  enacted. 

I  have  alreadj-  noted  that  there  has 
been  no  nationwide  studj-  of  tlie  prob- 
lems involved  in  extending  unemploy- 
ment insurance  to  farmworkers.  How- 
ever, an  important  regional  study  of  the 
iSoue  is  getting  underway  at  tlie  Uni- 
versity of  Comiecticut.  This  study  will 
cover  the  northeastern  region  of  the 
United  States  consisting  of  Maine,  New 
Hampshire.  Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York. 
New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania,  Delaware. 
Marjiand.  West  Virginia,  and  Ohio.  In 
the  course  of  the  survey  farm  operators, 
farm  employees,  crew  leaders,  and  mi- 
grant workers  will  be  interviewed  to  find 
out  what  kind  of  records  employers  keep 
and  how  much  Individual  employees 
earn,  work,  and  are  unemployed.  The  in- 
formation is  to  be  collected  in  such  a  way 
that  it  should  be  possible  to  determine 
whether  farm  operators  keep,  or  can 
keep,  the  kind  of  records  needed  for  un- 
employment insurance:  the  amount  of 
unemployment  taxes  that  would  have 
been  collected  had  farmworkers  been 
covered  and  how  much  in  benefits  would 
have  been  paid  to  unemployed  farm- 
workers, both  because  of  their  farmwork 
and  because  of  any  other  work  that  Is 
covered  under  present  law. 

While  the  survey  will  not  cover  the  en- 
tire country,  the  area  selected  for  the 
study  should  give  a  fair  representation  of 
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the  problems  that  might  be  encountered 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  country.  The 
area  selected  for  study  has  a  resident 
farmworker  population  and  is  the  north- 
em  part  of  the  eastern  seaboard  route 
foUowed  by  about  50,000  migratory  farm- 
workers. In  addition  several  thousand 
farmworkers  from  Puerto  Rico  work  in 
the  region  and  many  resident  farmwork- 
ers work  in  more  than  one  State.  Thus, 
the  area  is  broadly  representative  of  the 
national  farm  population  and  the  prob- 
lems in  this  area  should  reflect  those  that 
would  be  found  throughout  the  entire 
country. 

I  would  expect  that  the  results  of  this 
studv  would  be  of  a  great  deal  of  help  to 
us  in  designing  a  workable  program  for 
covering  farmworkers.  We  have  been  in 
touch  with  the  people  who  are  running 
the  study  and  they  tell  us  that  they  are 
generally  keeping  to  their  original  sched- 
ule and  that  we  should  begin  to  get  early 
results  of  the  study  around  the  end  of 
this  year.  If  we  wait  until  this  study  has 
been  completed  before  taking  action  on 
coverage  of  farmworkers,  we  should  be 
in  a  better  position  to  make  sound  de- 
cisions on  how  coverage  should  be  ex- 
tended to  farmworkers. 

Before  concluding  my  remarks,  let  me 
advise  the  Senate  that  this  farm  cover- 
age amendment  is  not  essential  to  pro- 
vide unemployment  insurance  protection 
for  farmworkers.  By  no  means.  States 
are  perfectly  free  to  go  beyond  the  Fed- 
eral law  and  provide  coverage  for  groups 
which  may  not  be  covered.  Many  have 
done  so  in  various  respects.  So  far  as  ag- 
ricultural workers  are  concerned,  a  few 
States  have  extended  coverage  in  lim- 
ited situations.  I  urge  other  States  to  re- 
view their  own  programs  and  sym- 
pathetically consider  amendments  to 
cover  farmworkers  on  as  broad  a  basis  as 
they  reasonably  can  and  to  do  so  as  swift- 
ly as  they  see  fit.  I  urge  them  not  to  wait 
for  a  Federal  mandate. 

Mr.  President,  this  concludes  my  ex- 
planation of  the  Senate  amendments  to 
H  R  14705. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  appreciate  the  ex- 
planation the  Senator  has  given.  I  had 
prepared   an    express    question    that    I 
should  like  to  propound,  in  order  that  the 
Record  may  clearly  show  largely  what 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  already 
explained,  if  I  may  present  it  at  this 
time? 
Mr.  LONG.  Certainly. 
Mr.    SPARKMAN.    Mr.    President,    I 
notice  that  the  amendment  relating  to 
industrial  revenue  bonds  was  changed 
in  the  conference  committee  from  the 
amendment  adopted  by  the  Senate.  I  am 
particularly  concerned  lest  the  amend- 
ment might  be  interpreted  to  take  away 
rather  than  to  bestow  exemptions  from 
registration  under  the  securities  laws, 
particularly  with  regard  to  housing,  a 
matter  in  which  I  am  most  interested.  I 
have  reviewed  the  matter  and  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  this  amendment  will  not 
change  the  exempt  status  imder  section 
3(a)  (2)  of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933  or 
section  3(a)  (12)   of  the  Securities  Ex- 


change Act  of  1934  of  bonds  or  other 
obligations  issued  by  Housing  or  Mort- 
gage Finance  Agencies  or  Authorities  of 
States  or  local  governments  to  finance 
programs  to  provide  residential  housing 
or  mortgage  loans  for  residential  housing 
where  these  programs  are  administered 
by  the  agency  or  by  the  State  or  local 
government. 

I  want  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana, the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  the  manager  of  the  confer- 
ence report,  If  he  concurs  In  my  <vhilon? 
Mr.  LONG.  Yes.  I  do  concur.  This  is 
consistent  with  what  was  intended  by 
the  conferees.  I  have  already  referred  to 
it  in  mj'  statement,  to  make  sure  that 
I  did  agree. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield. 
Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  want  'o  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  for 
the  action  he  has  taken  with  regard  to 
these  industrial  bonds.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  municipal  bonds— I 
am  referrlns  to  the  State  tax-free 
bonds — have  no  requirement  for  regis- 
tration with  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  but  because  of  the  special 
category  of  the  industrial  bonds  an  Ex- 
ecutive order  was  entered  which  re- 
quires tliat  they  be  registered.  This  is  a 
ver>'  expensive  procedure  for  the  munic- 
ipalities issuing  industrial  bonds.  In 
addition  to  that,  the  delay  involved  plus 
the  added  expense  severely  hampers  the 
isuance  of  bonds  for  industrial  expan- 
sion. 

I  believe  that  the  action  taken  today, 
if  the  conference  report  is  agreed  to, 
will  eliminate  that  requirement  in  the 
field  of  industrial  bonds  insofar  as  they 
are  defined  as  being  tax  exempt.  It  is 
something  which  is  very  much  needed. 

It  was  a  nuisance  the  way  it  was.  It 
served  no  public  purpose. 

I  congratulate  the  distinguished  chair- 
man for  his  action  in  the  Senate  and  in 
the  committee  as  well  as  in  the  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  in  his 
remarks.  I  want  to  say  this  about  the 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
that  not  only  was  he  helpful  in  the  con- 
ference, but  he  has  also  been  coopera- 
tive on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  every 
time  this  matter  has  been  brought  up. 
I  can  .say  the  same  thing  about  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Curtis*.  He  has  been  most  helpful 
also.  He  is  one  of  the  leading  members 
of  the  Finance  Committee  on  the  mi- 
nority side. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
Senator.  I  am  extremely  happy  when  a 
Senator  can  prevail  on  something  that 
he  has  been  right  about  and  has  been 
seeking  to  persevere  on  for  some  time. 
I  salute  the  Senator.  He  has  been  in- 
defatigable in  this  matter.  I  am  happy 
that  it  has  finally  been  accomplished. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  had  a  lot  of  good  help.  I  refer  to 
the  Senator  from  Termessee  (Mr. 
Baker)  ,  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 


Allen)   and  the  others  who  have  been 
helpful. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  regret  that 
we  were  not  able  to  prevail  in  confer- 
ence on  a  very  significant  amendment 
which  was  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Williams).  However, 
since  that  time,  the  Treasury  has  sought 
to  cooperate  with  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware in  working  out  an  amendment  that 
the  Treasury  felt  it  could  endorse. 

That  amendment  was  added  to  a 
measure  yesterday  which  was  passed.  It 
is  my  impression  that  the  senior  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee hope  to  cooperate  on  that  meas- 
ure. 

While  we  were  not  able  to  prevail  in 
this  matter,  I  believe  that  the  Senator's 
years  of  efforts  In  this  area  will  reach 
fruition  as  a  result  of  the  amendment 
he  was  able  to  send  to  the  House  yes- 
terday. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware that  he  was  able  to  do  something 
about  the  interest  rate  on  the  series  E 
bonds. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  thank  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana. It  is  true  that  we  have  worked  out 
an  amendment  relating  to  saving  bonds 
that  the  senior  members  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  will  accept. 
The  Treasury  Department  has  likewise 
approved  it. 

While  I  realize  that  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  was  not  enthusiastic  about 
the  proposal  when  it  was  first  made.  I 
thank  him  for  giving  us  a  chance  to  let 
the  will  of  the  Senate  prevail. 


Mc^ONG.  Mr.  President,  as  one  who 
did  no? want  to  vote  for  the  amendment, 
I  suppose  the  Senate  wanted  to  do  some- 
thing along  that  line  because  it  voted 
for  it. 

Mr.  President,  this  concludes  my  ex- 
planation of  the  Senate  amendments  to 
H.R.  14705.  I  hope  that  the  conference 
report  will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  HOLIAND.  Mr.  President.  I  could 
not  be  here  in  the  beginning  of  this  dis- 
cussion today.  Did  the  Senator  deal  with 
the  amendment  which  the  Senate  added 
on  the  fioor  attempting  to  make  the 
Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act,  appli- 
cable to  certain  groups  of  agricultural 
labor? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes,  I  did  discuss  that  mat- 
ter. The  House  was  rather  adamant  on 
that  provision.  Since  they  had  con- 
sidered it  and  rejected  it,  they  were  un- 
willing to  accept  it  as  a  Senate  amend- 
ment. 

The  best  we  could  get  from  them  was 
an  agreement  on  a  study  that  would  go 
forward  as  another  provision  in  the  bill. 
It  will  be  a  matter  of  priority  and  we 
will  consider  farm  coverage  again  after 
the  study  is  finished. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  mean  in  this  session? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  cannot 
assure  the  Senator  that  It  will  be  con- 
sidered again  in  this  session.  However, 
any  Senator  has  a  right  on  a  future  bill. 
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as  the  Senator  knows,  to  raise  the  mat- 
ter again. 

I  am  frank  to  say  that  the  House  con- 
ferees were  very  firm  on  this  matter.  I 
hardly  believe  that  they  will  agree  to  the 
matter  before  the  study  is  finished. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand  the  situation,  the  existing 
law  will  continue.  Under  the  existing 
law,  agriculturtd  labor  is  exempted  from 
coverage  under  the  Federal  Unemploy- 
ment Tax  Act. 

Mr.  LONG.  That  is  entirely  correct. 
May  I  say  that  I.  of  course,  like  to  see 
the  Senate  position  prevail,  and  I  voted 
for  farm  coverage  in  the  committee  and 
I  voted  for  the  bill. 

Also,  I  believe  we  should  keep  in  mind 
that  the  conference  report  we  have  here 
extends  coverage  to  more  people  than 
either  the  Senate  or  House  bill.  To  that 
extent,  the  bill  makes  a  major  contribu- 
tion so  that  20  times  as  many  people  will 
be  covered  under  this  bill  as  would  have 
been  affected  by  the  farm  coverage  pro- 
vision of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the  in- 
clusion of  any  agricultural  labor  does 
not  appear  in  the  conference  bill. 

Mr.  LONG.  No;  it  does  not.  The  House 
conferees  were  very  firm  on  that  matter. 
However,  as  I  say,  this  bill  does  pro- 
vide extended  coverage  to  all  imem- 
ployed  workers  covered  by  unemploy- 
ment insurance.  It  provides  for  up  to  13 
weeks  of  additional  benefits  and  adds 
4.7  million  jobs  to  those  covered  vmder 
the  program. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  from  Louisiana  on 
the  outcome  of  his  conference.  Frankly, 
I  had  felt  that  the  provisions  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill  as  applicable  to  agricultural  la- 
bor would  require  further  study.  I  am 
rather  glad  that  they  were  eliminated 
from  the  blU. 

I  do  congratulate  my  friend,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana,  on  having  gained  so 
many  other  points  and  in  having  made 
such  a  clear  report  on  the  conference. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  President,  In  that  connection,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  tabulation  showing  the  ad- 
ditional jobs  to  which  coverage  is  ex- 
tended. I  believe  that  it  makes  a  very 
impressive  list.  There  would  be  4,753,000 
additional  Jobs  covered  as  a  result  of  this 
legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

JOBS  ADDED  TO  UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE  COVERAGE 
BY  CONFERENCE  VERSION  OF  H.R.  M705-MAY  5,  1970 


EMPLOYERS     ADDED     TO     UNEMPLOYMENT     INSURANCE 
COVERAGE  BY  CONFERENCE  VERSION   OF  H.R.   14705 


Category 


FUTA 


State 


Firms  with  1  worker  in  20  weeks 
or  11.500  quarterly  payroll 2.302.000       1.132.000 

Broaderdefinitionof' employee"..        360,000  210,000 

Narrower  definition  of  "ajricul- 
turallabor" 205,000  190,000 

U.S.  citizen  employed  by  U.S.  em- 
ployers abroad 160,000  160,000 

Nonprofit  organizations.- 0       2,121,000 

State  liospitals  and  institutions  ol 
higher  education 0  940,000 

ToUL - 3,027,000       4,753,000 


Firms  with  1  worker  in  20  weeks  or 
Jl, 500  quarterly  payroll 999,000 

Broader  definition  ot     employw"..  (') 

Narrower  dafiniljon  of  "agricul- 
tural labor" O 

U.S.  citizen  emptoyed  by  U.S. 
employer  abroad.. (') 

Nonprofit  organizations 0 

state  hospitals  and  institutions  of 
higher  education 0 

Total 999,000 


490,000 
0) 

(•■) 

18,  (KK) 
1,000 


509,000 


>  Employers  already  covered. 
'  Not  available. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  commend 
the  able  Senator  from  Louisiana  for  the 
excellent  work  which  he  and  the  other 
conferees  have  done  with  respect  to 
H.R.  14705. 

I  draw  particular  reference  to  the  in- 
clusion in  the  bill  as  recommended  by  the 
conference  report  of  section  401,  the  ex- 
emption of  certain  industrial  develc^J- 
ment  bonds  from  registration  with 
the   SEC. 

I  recall  very  well  that  when  this  bill 
was  pending  before  the  Senate,  an 
amendment  was  offered  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  .  and  the 
distinguished  jimior  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Baker),  which  would  have 
exempted  the  industrial  development 
bonds  from  registration. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana said  on  the  Senate  floor  that  he 
would  be  willing  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment and  take  it  to  conference  and  seek 
to  work  out  the  matter. 

It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction 
that  the  Junior  Senator  from  Alabama 
notes  that  the  matter  has  been  resolved 
In  favor  of  exempting  this  type  of  bond 
from  registration  with  the  SEC. 

It  did  place  and  does  presently  place, 
until  the  bill  presently  imder  considera- 
tion goes  Into  effect  as  a  law,  an  imdue 
burden  on  small  communities  seeking  to 
Issue  this  type  bond.  It  makes  it  almost 
impossible  for  them  to  go  this  route. 
H.R.  14705.  as  amended  by  the  confer- 
ence report  will  enable  them  to  obtain 
much  needed  financing  to  allow  them  to 
engage  in  the  industrial  development  of 
their  communities. 

I  wish  to  express  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  cities  and  towns  in  Alabama 
and  the  people  of  Alabama  for  the  fine 
work  which  he  has  done  and  which  has 
been  done  by  Members  on  the  part  of 
the  House  and  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
for  agreeing  to  this  conference  report. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
think  that  the  conference  action  on  this 
matter  further  demonstrates  the  good 
judgment  and  sincerity  of  the  senior 
Members  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  headed  by  Chairman 
Wilbur  Mills  of  Arkansas. 

When  this  matter  was  in  conference 
on  an  earlier  occasion  their  view  was 
that  they  doubted  the  necessity  for  it. 


When  they  saw  it  was  necessary  they 
were  willing  to  ac^ree  to  it.  Their  good 
faith  was  demonstrated,  as  it  has  always 
been  demonstrated.  I  am  pleased  to  say 
they  were  ready  to  agree  to  this  matter 
when  it  was  demonstrated  to  them  that 
it  was  necessary. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
14705,  the  Employment  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1970,  Is  the  best  imemployment 
compensation  bill  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate  have  been 
able  to  agree  on  after  4  years  of  dis- 
agreement. It  contains  most  of  the 
recommendations  made  by  the  present 
administration  and  no  provisions  which 
they  object  to.  Work  on  the  current  bill 
started  in  the  House  last  October  and  in 
the  Senate  last  March.  In  this  period  we 
were  able  to  overcome  the  differences 
which  prevented  enactment  of  another 
unemployment  compensation  bill  in  1966 
as  well  as  to  Iron  out  the  differences 
which  occurred  in  the  course  of  writing 
the  present  legislation. 

A  number  of  the  differences  between 
the  unemploj'ment  compensation  bills 
passed  by  the  House  and  by  the  Senate 
were  merely  technical.  There  were,  how- 
ever, two  major  differences  wliich  I  think 
are  worth  talking  about.  One  of  these  is 
the  provision  of  the  House-passed  bill 
which  would  have  extended  unemploy- 
ment compensation  to  employees  of 
small  firms  and  the  other  Is  the  provision 
of  the  Senate-passed  bill  which  would 
have  extended  coverage  to  people  work- 
ing on  large  farms. 

With  regard  to  the  small  firm  pro- 
\ision  the  House  passed  bill  would  have 
extended  coverage  to  firms  which  em- 
ployed one  or  more  people  in  20  weeks  a 
year  or  which  had  payrolls  of  $800  or 
more  in  a  quarter.  Under  the  present 
law,  coverEige  is  mandatory  only  for  em- 
ployers of  4  or  more  people  in  20  weeks. 
This  provision  was  not  in  the  Senate 
bill  and  in  the  conference  the  will  of  the 
House  prevailed  and  the  Senate  con- 
ferees agreed  to  delete  the  pro\"ision  with 
an  amendment  increasing  the  alternate 
coverage  test  from  $800  a  quarter  to 
$1,500  a  quarter. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  provision  re- 
lating to  employees  of  large  farms  was 
a  Senate  provision  which  we  could  not 
get  the  House  to  agree  to.  Quite  honestly. 
I  can  understand  why  the  House  did  not 
go  along  with  the  Senate  farm  coverage 
provision.  Adoption  of  the  provision  In 
the  Committee  on  Finance  was  a  close 
thing  because  we  had  grave  doubts  that 
the  provision  could  be  administered.  We 
were  sjTnpathetic  to  the  problems  of 
farm  employees  and  farm  employers  but 
we  thought  we  would  not  be  doing  either 
of  them  any  favor  if  we  provided  them 
with  an  unworkable  system  of  unem- 
ployment Insurance.  Accordingly,  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  sentiment  in  favor  of 
instructing  the  Department  of  Labor  to 
make  an  in  depth  study  of  the  problems 
and  the  costs  Involved  and  to  report 
their  recommendations  to  us.  as  the  con- 
ference report  requires. 

My  reservations  about  this  provision 
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were  strengthened  when  the  Senate 
adopted  an  amendment  which  would 
have  extended  farm  coverage  to  migrant 
workers.  When  the  problem  was  consid- 
ered in  comnuttee.  migrant  farmwork- 
ers were  thought  to  present  a  special 
problem  for  wliich  there  was  no  clear 
solution. 

The  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  who  were  in  favor  of  some 
sort  of  farm  coverage  recognized  this 
problem  and  agreed  to  exclude  migrant 
workers  from  coverage.  We  did  not  know 
how  the  coverage  of  migrant  workers 
could  be  administered  and  the  admin- 
istration could  not  tell  us  how  it  would 
be  administered.  Therefore,  in  commit- 
tee we  thought  that  experience  with  a 
limited  pro\1sion  might  provide  clues  for 
broader  farm  coverage  at  a  later  time. 

When  the  migrant  farm  workers 
amendment  was  before  the  Senate  I  did 
not  argue  against  it  on  its  merits — I 
thought  a  good  argument  could  be  made 
as  to  its  merits.  I  had  to  oppose  it  because 
it  was  a  problem  to  which  we  had  no 
solution.  We  had  no  solution  in  the  con- 
ference and  we  have  none  now. 

We  did.  however,  take  the  Senate 
passed  provision  to  conference  where  we 
were  met  with  very  firm  resistance.  Had 
we  not  receded  on  this  point,  we  could 
not  have  reached  agreement  on  anj-  bill. 
And,  the  action  in  the  House  the  other 
day.  where  the  motion  to  add  the  Senate 
passed  provision  to  the  bill  failed  by  a 
vote  of  219  to  270.  shows  that  the  House 
conferees  represented  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority of  that  bodj-. 

The  House  has  rejected  the  farm  cov- 
erage amendment  and  their  conferees 
have  been  discharged.  If  we  were  to  re- 
adopt  the  provision  at  this  time,  the  un- 
employment compensation  bill  would  be 
dead  for  this  Congress. 

I  think  we  would  not  be  wise  to  kill 
this  bill.  Senators  will  recall  that  in  1966 
an  unemployment  compensation  bill 
failed  enactment  when  the  House  and 
Senate  were  unable  to  agree  on  what 
the  provisions  should  be 

The  bill  before  us  represents  pretty 
much  what  was  not  in  dispute  in  1966. 
We  should  look  at  the  good  which  the 
bill  would  do.  I  believe  that  it  is  a  good 
bill.  It  would  extend  coverage  to  about 
4.7  million  people  who  do  not  now  have 
coverage,  it  improves  the  financing  of 
the  present  program  and  it  creates  a 
program  for  paying  additional  benefits 
when  unemployment  is  high.  This  new 
extended  benefits  program  alone  might 
be  reason  enough  to  enact  the  bill  now. 
There  are  soft  spots  in  our  economy  and 
unemployment  is  rising.  In  the  past 
when  unemployment  was  high  we  had  to 
create  ad  hoc  extended  benefits  pro- 
grams and  they  did  not  get  into  opera- 
tion early  enough  to  get  the  most  out  of 
them.  Now  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
create  a  permanent  program  in  advance 
of  high  unemployment.  Hopefully  the 
program  will  get  little  use  but  the  fact 
Is  that  in  at  least  one  State  unemploy- 
ment is  now  high  enough  so  that  ex- 
tended benefits  could  be  paid. 

This  is  our  last  chance  In  this  Congress 
to  get  an  unemployment  compensation 


bill  passed.  The  provisions  are  all  a  part 
of  the  President's  legislative  program. 
They  are  good  provisions,  they  are 
needed  provisions.  I  hope  that  we  will 
adopt  this  conference  report. 

Mr.  MONDALE  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  oppose  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
14705.  the  Employment  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1970. 

As  chairman  of  the  Migratory  Labor 
Subcommittee.  I  am  pleased  that  Sena- 
tor Saxbe,  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  subcommittee,  as  well  as  most  other 
members  of  the  subcommittee,  and  other 
colleagues  have  joined  in  requesting  that 
the  Senate  vote  against  the  conference 
report  on  H.R.  1470.5.  a  bill  which  ex- 
tends coverage  and  improves  benefits  for 
some  workers  under  the  unemployment 
compensation  system. 

We  do  this  not  because  we  are  opposed 
to  the  provisions  in  the  bill.  In  fact,  we 
support  them  in  these  times  of  economic 
insecurity  and  rising  unemployment. 

We  urge  rejection  of  the  conference 
report  because  we  think  that  the  provi- 
sions adopted  by  the  Senate  extending 
coverage  of  unemployment  compensation 
to  farm  employers  who  have  eight  or 
more  employees  in  each  of  26  weeks  dur- 
m^'  the  year  should  not  have  been  aban- 
doned in  conference. 

We  think  it  was  most  unfortunate  that 
farmworker  coverage  was  dropped  in 
conference.  The  farmworker  coverage 
adopted  by  the  Senate  was  a  very  modest 
beginning.  In  fact,  only  2  percent  of 
all  farm  employers — approximately  22,- 
000 — and  20  percent  of  all  farm  em- 
ployees—approximately 250,000— would 
be  affected  by  this  provision.  Relatively 
few  and  only  the  larger  agriculture  busi- 
nesses would  be  covered,  and  not  the 
small  family  farmer.  This  does  not  go 
as  far  as  the  administration  proposal 
which  called  for  coverage  of  farm  em- 
ployers who  have  four  or  more  employees 
in  each  of  20  different  weeks  during  the 
year. 

The  great  majority  of  the  working 
force  is  covered  by  unemployment  com- 
pensation—over 80  percent  of  all  jobs. 
Coverage  of  farmworkers  is  entirely 
fea.'^ible  according  to  existing  studies. 
Recordkeeping  presents  no  new  obstacle, 
as  the  agribusinesses  involved  are  al- 
ready covered  under  other  Federal  and 
State  laws  requiring  records.  There  is  no 
justification  for  failing  to  include  farm- 
workers under  the  coverage  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation. 

We  therefore  urge  rejection  of  the  con- 
ference report  If  successful,  we  will  re- 
quest that  a  new  conference  be  con- 
vened and  that  the  Senate  conferees 
insist  on  the  farmworker  provisions 
adopted  by  the  Senate. 

I  think  in  many  respects  the  report  Is 
sound,  and  in  many  respects  excellent  in 
terms  of  extending  coverage  and  expand- 
ing benefits.  It  incorporates  principles 
with  which  I  wholeheartedly  agree. 

But  tragically,  and  once  again, 
adopting  this  report  we  will  be  repeating 
what  Ls  virtually  an  ancient  and  tragic 
mistake  of  completely  forgetting  about 
the  migrant  and  seasonal  farmworkers 
in  America  for  they  have  been  excluded 
from  coverage.  And  this  omission  is  des- 


pite the  fact  that  the  Senate,  after  sub- 
stantial and  heated  debate  last  April  7. 
1970,  voted  to  take  the  first  step  in 
the  right  direction  by  Including  the  large 
corporate  farms  and  the  migrant  and 
seasonal  farmworkers  who  are  employed 
on  those  large  farms  under  this  unem- 
ployment compensation  program. 

In  our  effort  to  oppase  the  conference 
report  and  send  it  back  with  instruc- 
tions to  the  conferees  to  include  farm- 
workers. I  am  joined  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  <Mr.  Saxbe>.  who  is 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Migratory  Labor,  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Perm- 
sylvania  (Mr.  Schweikek^  who  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Migra- 
tory Labor,  and  also  the  distingxiished 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  <Mr.  Wil- 
liams ^  .  who  is  Chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Labor,  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  ,  who  is  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  full 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
and  I  believe  there  will  be  others  who  will 
publicly  wish  to  join  in  this  effort. 

I  think  I  speak  for  all  of  them  when  I 
say  we  deeply  regret  the  necessity  for  this 
effort  to  reject  the  conference  report, 
but  we  see  once  again  the  neglect  of  the 
most  desperately  poor  in  American  life, 
who  probably  work  as  hard  and  earn  as 
little  for  their  efforts  as  any  people  in 
America.  These  are  the  migrant  and  sea- 
sonal farmworkers  who  are  the  most  des- 
perately poor  by  practically  any  stand- 
ard, including  income,  health,  nutrition, 
housing,  education,  and  the  right  to  enjoy 
the  political,  economic,  and  social  bene- 
fits attendant  with  living  in  a  given  geo- 
graphical area.  These  people  have  been 
chronicled  time  after  time  in  some  of  the 
great  literature  on  American  life,  be- 
ginning with  reports  as  early  as  1901. 
They  have  been  graphically  portrayed  in 
novels  such  as  "Grapes  of  Wrath." 

Again  their  plight  was  discussed 
by  the  Toland  committee  in  the  1940's 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  then 
again,  they  were  portrayed  In  a  1951 
report  in  the  Truman  administration. 
Moving  tele\ision  documentaries,  begin- 
ning with  "Harvest  of  Shame"  by  Edward 
R.  Murrow,  and  2  years  ago  on  educa- 
tional television  in  "What  Harvest  for 
the  Reaper"  on  migrants  in  the  State  of 
New  York.  Again,  a  few  weeks  ago  in  an 
NBC  documentary  "Migrant — An  NBC 
White  Paper." 

Then  a  few  days  ago  in  a  report  by  a 
team  of  noted  doctors  who  had  examined 
the  health  conditions  of  migrant  farm- 
workers in  Texas  and  Florida  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Field  Foundation,  which 
described  conditions  that  are  beyond 
belief. 

And  all  we  are  proposing  to  do  here  is 
to  take  the  first  step  to  include  the  farm- 
worker within  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation laws  of  this  countrj',  and  to 
include  only  a  small  proportion,  affect- 
ing less  than  20  percent  of  farm  labor 
and  2  percent  of  our  farms — the  large 
corporate  growers,  to  be  sure. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  JAVITS.  Of  course,  I  join,  as  the 
Senator  said  just  a  few  minutes  ago. 
with  him  and  other  Senators,  but  the 
Senator  mentioned  percentage  figures, 
and  I  am  sure  he  wUl  agree  that  the  per- 
centages should  relate  to  the  actual 
numbered  figures.  As  I  understand  it, 
2  percent  of  the  farm  employers  repre- 
sents 23.000  employers  and  20  p>ercent  of 
the  farmworkers  represents  276,000 
workers. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  study  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  may  be  utilized  in  this 
respect  by  being  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  unem- 
ployment insurance  conference  report 
before  the  Senate  today  discards  one  of 
the  most  important  features  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill — namely,  the  coverage  of  agri- 
cultural employees — and  the  Senate  must 
not  perpetuate  30  years  of  Injustice  to 
and  discrimination  against  this  class  of 
our  Nation's  labor  force  by  adopting  this 
report. 

For  years  the  Nation's  agricultural 
workers  have  been  the  victims  of  this 
invidious  discrimination.  Only  recently, 
in  1966,  were  they  brought  under  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  and  only  in  1950 
were  they  brought  under  social  security. 

President  Nixon  in  his  message  to  the 
Congress  of  July  8,  1969,  recommended 
limited  coverage  for  agricultural  workers 
and  Secretary  of  Labor  Shultz  vigorous- 
ly supported  coverage  of  employers 
ha\ing  four  workers  in  20  weeks.  The 
administration  thus  sought  to  cover 
"agricultural  businesses" — those  large 
farms  employing  more  than  four  work- 
ers in  20  weeks,  in  which  it  was  felt  that 
the  employment  situation  was  at  least  as 
stable  as  in  comparable  Industries. 

Unfortunately  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  narrowly  defeated  a 
proposal  to  cover  agricultural  employers 
employing  eight  or  more  workers  in  26 
weeks,  and  the  House  bill  provided  no 
coverage  for  agricultural  workers. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  bill 
did,  however,  provide  coverage  to  farm- 
workers where  an  employer  had  eight  or 
more  workers  in  26  weeks.  As  the  com- 
mittee report  stated  on  page  12: 

By  limiting  coverage  to  agricultural  busi- 
nesses the  Committee  believes  that  the  cost 
of  extension  of  coverage  will  be  reasonable 
and  comparable  to  cost  rates  of  some  cur- 
rently covered  Industries. 

The  Senate  bill  would  provide  cover- 
age for  2  percent  of  the  farm  employers — 
23,000 — having  22  percent  of  the  total 
farm  work  force — 276,000 — and  repre- 
sented a  first  step  in  removing  this  great 
Injustice  to  a  particular  class  of  our  Na- 
tion's labor  force.  I  am  greatly  concerned 
that  this  Nation  spends  $3.7  billion  per 
year  in  farm  subsidies  for  2.5  million 
recipients.  It  is  inconceivable  that  over 
13.000  recipients  are  paid  subsidies 
greater  than  $20,000  a  year  and  yet  these 
same  large  agricultural  businesses  do  not 
provide  the  most  basic  protection  to  their 


employees  in  the  form  of  unemployment 
insurance.  In  terms  of  farm  employers 
only,  2  percent  of  all  farm  employers 
would  have  been  covered  by  the  Senate 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  will  of  the  Senate 
was  clearly  expressed  when,  by  a  record 
vote  of  42  to  36,  the  Senate  adopted  an 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale>  and  cospon- 
sored  by  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Murphy)  that  strengthened  the 
amendments  made  In  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee bill.  The  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee. In  redefining  the  term  "farm  em- 
ployer" used  In  the  Federal  Unemploy- 
ment Tax  Act,  excluded  from  that  defini- 
tion the  term  "crew  leaders"  and  their 
employees.  Thus,  the  committee  ex- 
empted from  unemployment  insurance 
coverage  those  agricultural  workers  who. 
by  virtue  of  their  employer's  having 
eight  workers  In  26  weeks,  would  have 
been  covered  had  they  not  been  working 
for  a  "crew  leader."  The  Mondale-Mur- 
phy  amendment  was  a  modest  one  and 
did  not  extend  coverage  for  agricultural 
labor  beyond  that  which  was  intended  by 
the  committee  bill.  The  amendment  sim- 
ply recognized  and  alleviated  a  potential 
for  abuse  by  removing  the  temptation  on 
the  part  of  many  employers  to  appoint  a 
"crew  leader"  and  thereby  exempt  them- 
selves from  the  unemployment  Insurance 
tax.  although  they  ordinarily  would  be 
covered  If  they  employed  eight  workers 
in  26  weeks. 

The  conference  committee  did  not  sup- 
port the  Senate  position  and  the  confer- 
ence report,  filed  May  5. 1970,  contains  no 
coverage  whatsoever  for  agricultural 
labor. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  question  but 
that  some  coverage  under  the  unemploy- 
ment insurance  laws  should  be  extended 
to  farmworkers.  Such  studies  that  are 
available  indicate  that  the  benefit  cost 
ratio — benefits  as  a  percent  of  taxable 
payroll — for  coverage  of  employees  of 
large  agricultural  operations  would  be 
no  more  costly  than  Is  coverage  of  other 
Industries. 

The  benefit-cost  rate  for  calendar  year 
1967  in  California  for  the  canning  proc- 
essing industry  was  10  percent  and  the 
rate  for  contract  construction  was  8.3 
percent.  Based  upon  Labor  Department 
statistics  and  a  special  survey  conducted 
in  California  in  1966,  the  benefit  cost 
rate  for  agriculture  is  9.5  percent.  Under 
California's  elective  coverage  law,  as  of 
December  31,  1968,  765  employers  with 
approximately  18,000  employees  had 
elected  coverage  and  the  benefit  cost 
rates  for  agriculture  under  elective  cov- 
erage In  1967  and  1968  were  5.3  and  4.5 
percent  respectively. 

The  North  Dakota  experience  involv- 
ing elective  coverage  shows  similar  re- 
sults with  the  benefit  cost  rate  compara- 
ble to  that  in  other  industries.  Although 
the  survey  was  a  limited  one,  four  em- 
ployers with  an  annual  taxable  payroll  of 
$10,000  or  more  had  a  benefit  cost  rate  of 
3.6  percent  and  the  one  employer  under 
the  North  Dakota  elective  coverage  law 
having  eight  or  more  workers  In  26  weeks 


had  a  1968  benefit  cost  rate  of  1.7  per- 
cent. 

In  a  Connecticut  study  based  upMjn  a 
special  1960  survey  it  was  estimated  that 
the  benefit  cost  rate  for  agriculture 
would  be  1  percent  as  compared  with  an 
all  industry  benefit  cost  rate  of  2.5  per- 
cent. 

Mandatory  coverage  for  agricultural 
employers  who  employed  20  or  more 
workers  in  20  weeks  was  instituted  in 
Hawaii  In  1959.  In  1968,  35  employers 
with  average  monthly  employment  of 
9,815  were  covered  under  the  self-fi- 
nanced program — employers  pay  only 
for  benefits  paid  which  are  chargeable 
to  him.  rather  than  contributing  to  the 
regular  unemployment  msurance  pro- 
gram— and  the  benefit  cost  rate  was  1.1 
percent.  In  1967  the  benefit  cost  rate  was 
also  1.1  percent  for  these  agricultural 
employers  while  the  benefit  cost  rate 
for  private  Industry  In  Hawaii  was  1.6 
percent. 

PlnaUy  Mr.  President,  the  Canadian 
experience  where  agricultural  coverage 
is  mandator>%  for  the  fiscal  yesrs  1967 
through  1969  shows  a  benefit  cost  ratio 
of  1.2  percent  for  agricultural  cover£«e 
while  the  ratio  during  the  same  period 
for  construction  was  2  percent.  The  Ca- 
nadian program  covers  35.000  employers 
and  has  added  62.000  to  the  insured  work 
force. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  chairman  of  our 
Finance  Committee  indicated,  this  bill 
represents  a  long  overdue  step  in  re- 
forming the  unemployment  insurance 
system.  The  recent  Labor  Department 
unemployment  figures  and  the  minority 
report  of  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee underscore  my  deep  concern  for  this 
\ital  legislation.  I  strongly  support  this 
legislation  but  I  feel  that  it  is  inexcus- 
able to  provide  the  reforms  in  this  bill 
to  the  majority  of  the  Nation's  labor 
force  at  the  expense  of  our  country's 
agricultural  workers.  This  is  particularly 
true  when  the  Conference  Committee 
could  report  back  a  bill  within  a  matter 
of  hours  containing  limited  coverage  for 
agricultural  workers. 

ExHiBrr  1 

Statement  on  Co^'ER-^GE  of  Large  Farm 
Employers 

While  employees  in  the  agricultural  Indus- 
try should  be  covered  under  the  same  provi- 
sions as  aU  other  employees,  a  provision  to 
extend  coverage  only  to  large  farm  employ- 
ers, including  farm  labor  contractors  (crew 
leaders),  is  proposed  as  an  initial  step. 

By  beginning  coverage  in  the  agricultural 
sector  with  large  larm  employers,  the  same 
gradual  approach  that  was  usefl  in  the  non- 
agricultural  sector  would  be  applied.  Avail- 
able information  indicates  that  it  would  be 
feasible  to  start  with  coverage  on  the  same 
basis  as  the  present  FUTA  provision.  I.e.  em- 
ployers of  4  or  more  workers  In  20  weeks. 
Such  a  provision  would  affect  about  5  per- 
cent of  all  employers  of  agricultural  labor 
but  30  percent  of  all  the  employment  under 
Slate  unemployment  insursince  laws. 

H.R.  14705  Includes  no  provision  for  the 
extension  of  coverage  to  employees  in  agri- 
culture. The  Houoe  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee did  consider  defining  a  large  farm 
employer  as  one  who  employed  8  or  more 
workers  in  26  weeks.  This  provision,  while 
more  restrictive  than  the  4  or  more  work- 
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ers  In  20  weeks  provision,  would,  neverthe- 
less, follow  the  same  gradual  approach  used 
In  the  non-agrtcultural  sector.  Such  a  pro- 
vision would  extend  coverage  to  only  about  2 
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percent  of  all  farm  employers  and  about  20 
percent  of  all  the  employment  under  State 
unemployment  Insurance  laws. 
Many   persons  are  employed  In   both   the 


agricultural  and  non-agricultural  sectors  of 
the  work  force.  In  the  past  ten  years  over 
SO'"!;  of  all  hired  workers  on  farms  earned 
part  of  their  wages  In  non-farm  work. 


NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  WHO  DID  ANY  FARM  WAGE  WORK  DURING  THE  VtAR,  1947-« 
(Persons  14  years  of  age  and  over) 


Number 


Percent 


Year 


Toul 


Farm  and 

FarmworK         nontarm 

only  worK 


Total 


Farmwork 
only 


Farm  and 

nonfarm 
work 


1947. 
1^. 
1949. 
1950. 
19S1. 
1952. 
1953. 
1954. 
1955. 
19SS. 
1957. 


3.394 

3.752 
4.140 
4,342 
3.274 
2,980 

0) 
3,009 

0) 
3.575 
3,962 


1,835 
2,498 
2.886 

2,410 
0) 

2,145 

(') 

2.544 

2.947 


1.559 

1,254 
1,254 
(') 
864 
(') 
0) 
364 

<7 
1,031 
1,015 


100 
lOO 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 

1^ 

100 


54 

67 

46 
33 

70 

30 

« 

^l 

0) 

<') 

'il 

^^ 

?,> 

29 

74 

26 

Number 


Percent 


Year 


Total 


Farm  and 

Farmwork         nonlarm 

only  work 


Total 


Farmwork 
only 


Farm  and 

nontarm 

work 


1958. 
1959. 
1960. 
1961. 
1962. 
1963. 
1964. 
1965. 
1966. 
1967. 
1968. 


4.212 
3,577 
3,693 
3.488 

3,622 
3.597 
3,370 
3.128 
2,763 
3.078 
2.919 


2,918 
2,421 
2,368 
2.356 

2.342 
2.450 
2,094 
1,983 
1,685 
2.017 
1.8S2 


1,294 

100 

69 

1,156 

100 

68 

1,325 

100 

64 

1,132 

100 

67 

1,280 

100 

65 

1,147 

100 

68 

1,276 

100 

62 

1.145 

100 

63 

1,078 

100 

61 

1,061 

100 

66 

1,067 

100 

63 

31 
32 
36 
33 
35 
32 
38 
37 
39 
34 
37 


1  Information  t»t  available. 

BENEFIT  COST  RATES  AND  AVERAGE  TAX  RATES  FOR  SELECTED  INDUSTRIES  BY  STATE  (SELECTED  YEARS) 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Hired  Farm  Working  Force,  1947-68,  Sept.  16, 1969. 


SUte 


Benefit 
cost  rat*  1  - 
all  indus- 
tries 


Average  tax  rate  > 


Construction 


Services 


Manufac- 
turing 


Estimated 

benefit 

cost  rale ' 

agriculture 


Araona 

California... 
Connecticut. 
Nebraska  .- 
Mew  York... 


1.3 
2.4 
2.5 
.9 
ti 


1.9 

3.5 
2.4 
2.2 
2.8 


1.5 
3.0 
1.9 
.9 
2.2 


1.4 
2.8 
2.1 
1.1 
2.4 


3.8 
•9.5 
1.5 
1.6 
3.3 


tor  Aruona.  ConnectKut.  Nebraska,  and  New  York  and  for  '*^  !°^  <;'' '"iS'.';.,,,,-,.,,   1965-66-  Connecticut    Nebraska,  and  New 

'"'Z^lTuW^  t'o'f  «l°e;:fed'!ndustnes  lor  calendar  year  1967  are:  canning  and  preserving  (ruits.  vegetables,  and  seafoods. 
10  percent:  contract  construction  8.3  percent. 


able  to  him  ( self -financed ) .  The  majority 
of  all  employers  and  employment  Is  covered 
under  the  self-financed  program.  In  1968. 
35  employers  with  average  monthly  employ- 
ment of  9.815  were  covered  under  the  self- 
financed  program  and  12  employers  with  av- 
erage monthly  employment  of  1.106  were 
covered  under  the  regular  program.  Benefit 
costs  are  not  available  for  employers  under 
the  regular  program.  However,  the  benefit 
cost  rate  (benefits  aa  a  percent  of  taxable 
payroll)  for  self-financed  agriculture  for 
1964-1968  Is  as  follows: 

HAWAII 


Year 


SeM-fi'ianced 
agriculture 


FARM  WORKERS,'  NUMBER  OF  FARM  EMPLOYERS: 
SELECTED  YEARS 


CANADA 


1964. 

1965 

1966. 

1967. 

1968. 


1.0 
1.0 
1.0 

1.1 
1.1 


Private 
industry 


1.6 
1.3 
1.3 
1.6 
(') 


Fiscal  year  ' 


Workers  with  stated  number 
ot  farm  employers 


Item 


1967-68         1968-69 


Apr.  1   1969  to 
Aug.  31  1969 


'  Not  available. 


Item 


Total 


3  or 
more 


Number  ot 
workers  (m 
itiousands): 

1955 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

Percent  at 
workers: 

1955 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 


Contributions 

Benefits  paid  .     . 
Benefits  divided  by 
contributions 


12.097  560    $2,339,500 
1,940.471      3,467.444 


0.9 


1.5 


J994, 487 
1,121.171 

1.1 


1.890 
1.900 
1.940 
1.945 

1  950 
1,960 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


1,600 
1  610 
1,630 
1.625 

1,520 
1,620 


85 
85 
84 
83 
83 
82 


215 
220 
230 
225 
230 
235 


11 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 


70 
70 

75 
95 
100 
105 


1  Over  80%  of  all  agricultural  employees  work  for  only  1 
empk>yer. 

Source  Department  ol  Heallti.  Education  and  Welfare,  Social 
Security  Administration,  Social  Security  Farm  Statistics. 

EXPERITNCE      WrTH     COVERED      EMPLOTMENT      IN 
ACEICCLTtJHE 

The  research  studies  summarized  on  page 
23  were  based  on  State  surveys  of  farm  work- 
ers and  employers  designed  to  measure  the 
feasibility  and  cost  of  covering  all  farm  em- 
ployers. Other  Indicators  of  the  cost  of  farm 
worker  coverage  are  available,  derived  from 
actual  experience.  This  statement  covers  the 
experience  of  Canada  and  Hawaii  where  the 
coverage  Is  mandatory  and  of  California  and 
North  Dakota  where  farm  employers  have 
elected  coverage. 


I  The  Canadian  fiscal  year  is  Apt.  1  ttirougti  Mar.  31. 

For  the  total  period  the  ratio  of  benefits 
to  contributions  U  12  (for  the  same  period 
there  was  a  4.4  ratio  for  forestry  and  fishing 
and  2.0  for  construction) . 

Unlike  the  proposals  that  have  been  con- 
sidered In  the  United  States.  Canadian  farm 
worker  coverage  is  subject  to  no  slze-of-flrm 
exclusion.  Employment  Is  not  insurable  if 
performed  for  a  designated  relaUve  or  If  cash 
wages  are  less  than  $9  a  week  or  If  the  em- 
ployee or  employer's  spouse  Is  self-employed 
m  agriculture  Wages  paid  for  the  first  24 
days  of  a  temporary  worker's  employment  are 
excluded  from  taxation  and  In  any  case  a 
temporary  worker's  wages  are  taxable  only  If 
he  has  earned  at  least  $250,  The  program, 
established  March  1.  1967.  covers  35,000 
employers  and  has  added  62.000  to  the  In- 
sured work  force.  Reported  experience  indi- 
cates that  employer  records  are  adequate  and 
contribution  delinquency  is  10  percent  be- 
low the  average  for  other  employers. 

HAWAH 

In  1959  mandatory  coverage  was  Instituted 
for  agricultural  employers  who  employed  20 
workers  in  20  weeks.  An  employer  may  elect 
to  contribute  under  the  regular  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  program  or  may  elect  to  pay 
only  for  the  benefits  paid  which  are  charge- 


NOBTH   DAKOTA 

The  following  data  reflect  elective  coverage 
of  agricultural  employment  in  North  Dakota. 

Number  of  employing  units 120 

Average  employment 1*8 

Unemployment  rate '13.2 

Taxable  wages  (thousands) $377.3 

Contributions   $23,560 

Percent  of  taxable  wages 6.3 

Benefit  charges  (thousands).- $46.9 

Percent  of  taxable  wages 12.4 

Average  weekly  benefit  amoimts...  i$34.79 

Average  weeks  of  benefits »  14.  9 

Percent   of   beneficiaries   exhausting 

benefits »  26.  0 

1  Workers  earning  largest  portion  of  their 
wage  credits  in  agricultural  employment, 

A  distribution  by  annual  taxable  payroll 
shows  that  employers  with  relatively  large 
annual  payrolls  have  relatively  low  cost  rates. 
For  example,  9  employers  had  an  annual 
taxable  payroll  of  under  $500  and  a  cost  rate 
of  66,6  percent  while  4  employers  with  an 
annua*l  taxable  payroll  of  $10,000  or  more 
had  a  cost  rate  of  3,6  percent.  Only  one  of 
the  employers  electing  coverage  In  North 
Dakota  had  8  or  more  workers  In  26  weeks. 
This  employer  had  a  benefit  cost  rate  In  1968 
of  1.7  percent. 

CAUWOENIA 

As  of  December  31.  1968.  765  employers 
with  approximately  18.000  employees  had 
elected  coveraige  under  the  provisions  of  the 
California  law.  The  following  Is  a  distribu- 
tion of  the  type  of  agricultural  service  or 
operation  In  which  these  employees  worked. 
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CALIFORNIA 


Type  ot  service  or  operation 

Overall  farming  operations 

Land  leveling 

Planting,  raising,  and  harvesting... 

Nurseries —  .. 

Crop  dusting  and  fertilizing.. 

Grain  and  seed  cleaning 

Hay  baling .  

Irrigation    water  companies, etc... 

Field  packing .- 

Roadsiding. _ 

Livestock  and  dairying 

Mink  raising. 

Poultry  raising 

Poultry  hatching 

Packing  shed 

Dehydrating 

Truck  drivers 

Sheepshaaiing..  

Specialized  services 

Total,  approved  applications 
covering  agricultural  labor 


Number 
ot  em- 
ployers 


Approximate 
number  ot 
employees 


90 
65 
36 
27 
57 

2 

17 

102 

4 

21 
50 

1 
11 

6 
139 

3 
92 
24 
18 


3,900 

372 

462 

183 

640 

5 

64 

1,046 

137 

88 

413 

1 

65 

47 

7,753 

106 

1,549 

297 

1,156 


The  benefit  cost  rates  for  agriculture  un- 
der elective  coverage  In  1967  and  1968  were, 
5.3  and  4.5  percent  respectively. 

Other  pertinent  data  of  high  cost  Indus- 
tries In  California  show  the  following: 


Average 

Benefits 

covered 

paid  per 

Benefit- 

Industry 

employment 

covered  job 

cost  rate 

Contract  construction. - 

274.971 

J436 

8.3 

Packing,  processing. 

sorting,  gradii'g, 

assembling,  pre- 

serving and  can- 

ning of  truits  and 

vegetabes  (in- 

cludes canning  and 

preserving  ol  sea- 

foods) 

76  955 

422 

10,8 

Total,  all  industries.. 

4.  839, 950 

95 

2.4 

765 


18,284 


EFFECTS  OF  ALTERNATIVE  COVERAGE  PROVISIONS  FOR  WORKERS  IN  AGRICULTURE  UNDER  THE  FEDERAL  UNEMPLOYMENT 

TAX  ACT 


Size  of  firm 


Estimated 
Estimated  annual 

number  ol  average 

employers.     Percent  of  all      employment      Percent  ot  all 
1968       employers'  I%8      employment' 


1  or  more  at  any  time 1.  ^2?' SS2 

4  or  more  in  20  weeks ScSaS 

8  or  more  in  20  weeks „■  SS2 

8  or  more  in  26  weeks 23.  OOU 


100 

1,281,000 

100 

5 

425.000 

33 

? 

2%.  COO 

23 

2 

276,000 

22 

>  Rounded  to  nearest  percent. 

Source:  United  States  Department  of  Labor:  Bureau  ot  Labor  Statistics,  Wage  and  Hour  and  Public  Contracts  Divisions,  and  the 
Unemployment  Insurance  Service 


Mr.  MONDALE.  If  I  may  interrupt 
there,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  counsel 
of  the  Migratory-  Labor  Subcommittee 
that  the  number  of  employees  estimated 
to  be  covered  is  actually  inflated,  because 
the  fact  is  that  the  statistics  are  so  loose 
and  vague  that  the  employees  are  not 
even  accurately  counted,  and  that  the 
tests  for  coverage,  almost  by  definition, 
will  eliminate  many.  Thus,  in  addition  to 
the  eight  employees  for  26  weeks  test  for 
the  farmer,  each  employee  must  meet 
State  eligibility  standards  for  experience 
in  the  work  force,  a  test  which  may  be 
particularly  difHcult  for  migrant  and 
seasonal  farmworkers  to  meet, 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  what 
we  have  tried  to  do,  and  what  we  will  try 
to  do  by  rejecting  the  conference  report — 
and  I  shall  vote  against  it — is  to  do  what 
has  been  done  in  North  Dakota,  Connec- 
ticut. Hawaii,  and  Canada,  and  that  the 
cost  ratio  to  benefits  as  comi>ared  to  ac- 
tuarial expenses  on  the  most  hard- 
headed  level  fully  bears  out  the  fact  that 
coverage  of  farmworkers  would  be  no 
more  burdensome  than  is  coverage  of  in- 
dustrial employees.  So  there  is  no  reason 
for  cutting  It  out  even  on  the  most  hai-d- 
headed  economic  terms. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  That  is  correct.  That 
is  why  Secretary  of  Labor  Shultz  sup- 
ported the  program  as  well  as  many  of 
our  colleagLies  from  both  parties  are  in 
favor  of  it,  I  am  not  so  sure  they  are  in 
favor  of  rejecting  the  conference  report, 
but  they  are  in  favor  of  the  principle  of 
extending  coverage. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  when  a  Senator 
who  may  be  labeled  a  consen-ative  joins 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mon- 
DALE),  who  may  be  classified  as  a  lib- 


eral, that  indicates  the  breadth  of  the 
support  of  this  principle. 

The  conference  report  before  us  in- 
volves a  very  desirable  bill.  We  are  all 
for  it  except  for  this  glaring  omission. 

Etoes  the  Senator  feel,  in  good  con- 
science— and  I  feel  that  way  and  I  think 
it  is  verj-  important  that  we  make  it 
clear — that  if  we  rejected  the  conference 
report,  for  the  reasons  stated,  just  as  the 
House  often  says  "No,"  as  it  has  in  this 
case,  the  conferees  would  go  back  and 
there  would  reasonably  soon  come  out  of 
conference  at  least  the  minimum  position 
of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Yes,  I  certainly  think 
so.  This  is  a  very  modest  proposal.  It  is 
about  half  what  the  President  of  the 
United  States  requested.  The  unemploy- 
ment benefits  would  extend  only  to  farm- 
ers having  eight  workers,  for  26  weeks. 
The  President's  proposal  was  for  cover- 
ing farms  with  four  workers  for  20  weeks. 
It  is  clear  that  only  large  farms,  and 
not  the  small  family  farmer  would  be 
affected  by  the  Senate-passed  amend- 
ment. 

After  all,  what  right  do  the  larger 
corporations — indeed.  I  think  some  of 
them,  such  as  Coca  Cola,  would  agree — 
to  say  that  their  employees  should  not  be 
covered  by  unemployment  compensation? 
I  think  they  would  agree  that  they  should 
be  covered.  It  is  far  too  late  in  history 
not  to  include  the  major  corporate  farms 
within  the  reach  of  this  program. 

I  am  encouraged  into  beheving  that 
the  conferees  would  agree  once  the  Sen- 
ate confirmed  its  commitment  to  farm- 
worker justice.  The  trouble  has  been  that 
migrants  have  been  considered  expend- 
able. They  have  no  economic  power.  Who 


cares  about  them?  They  have  no  political 
power.  They  are  the  forgotten  Americans. 
So  it  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to 
forget  about  them,  to  compromise  them 
away,  but  it  is  the  most  tragic  situation 
in  America. 

I  believe  the  conferees  on  the  House 
side  are  as  aware  as  we  are  of  the  situ- 
ation and  would  help  us  if  they  thought 
we  meant  business. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  agree  with  the  Senator. 
It  is  true  that  they  have  no  vote,  and.  as 
the  Senator  has  said,  they  have  no  eco- 
nomic power.  The  crying  need  itself  has 
really  disturbed  this  country.  Millions  of 
people,  young  and  old  alike,  feel  a  deep 
grievance  in  their  own  consciences,  be- 
cause of  what  we  know  is  happening  to 
these  workers.  That  is  why  "Grapes  of 
Wrath"  and  all  its  progeny  have  had  such 
a  profoimd  effect  on  America.  That  is 
why,  when  hearings  are  held  on  migra- 
tory workers — and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  conducted  them — there 
are  headlines  which  catch  our  eyes  and 
our  ears.  This,  and  the  fact  that  the  Sen- 
ator Bind  other  Senators  will  be  voting 
to  turn  down  a  highly  expanded  program 
of  unemployment  compensation,  it  seems 
to  me,  indicates  that  these  people  do  have 
an  impact  and  that  ultimately  we  will 
vote  to  help  them. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  I  yield  now  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania    'Mr.  Scitwei- 

KER  ' 

Mr,  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  have  joined  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  chairman  of  the  Migra- 
tory Labor  Subcommittee,  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  very  impor- 
tant amendment. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
has  pointed  out.  it  is  a  very  modest  be- 
ginning. Unfortunately,  when  one  sits 
day  after  day  through  these  hearings  on 
the  migratory  problem,  he  learns  that 
this  modest  beginning  is  a  very  impor- 
tant start  as  far  as  those  people  are 
concerned. 

One  cannot  help  but  be  impressed  by 
two  factors  which  have  placed  migratory 
workers  on  the  bottom  rungs  of  the  lad- 
der of  American  workers  and  American 
economic  status.  Unfortunately,  most  of 
them  are  not  represented  in  the  House 
or  in  the  Senate  because  of  their  migra- 
tory status.  They  have  no  Representa- 
tive in  the  House  or  Senator  to  speak  out 
for  them,  because  by  the  time  they  har- 
vest one  crop,  they  are  not  qualified  to 
vote  in  the  elections  because  of  their 
migratorj-  or  transitory  working  con- 
ditions. So  they  have  one  strike  against 
them,  in  that  they  do  not  represent  a 
constituency  which  can  appeal  to  their 
representatives. 

Second,  and  equally  important,  our 
committee  made  great  efforts  and  great 
strides  in  agreeing  to  a  few  modest  pro- 
posals, but,  unfortunately,  there  is  an 
administrative  and  enforcement  prob- 
lem, and  it  is  a  lot  like  aiming  at  that 
proverbial  moving  target.  Every  time  we 
get  a  law  on  the  books,  by  the  time  we 
try  to  enforce  it,  the  worker  is  gone,  no- 
bodj-  is  there,  everything  is  forgotten, 
because  the  administrator  is  not  on  the 
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scene  to  enforce  it.  as  Is  the  case  with 
the  normal  worker,  and  blow  the  whistle 
when  employers  get  off  base.  By  the 
time  he  gets  off  base,  the  worker  is  in 
another  State,  harvesting  some  other 
crop  or  food. 

I  think  that  the  conscience  of  America 
has  got  to  come  to  grips  with  this  prob- 
lem. I  commend  the  conferees  for  what 
they  have  done  on  this  bill.  I  think,  with 
the  exception  we  are  talking  about  here, 
that  It  is  a  good  bill.  They  have  done  a 
lot  of  work. 

I  realize  there  are  differences  between 
the  House  and  the  Senate,  and  I  realize 
the  other  body  would  have  to  take  some 
action  on  this  proposal.  But,  having 
served  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
let  me  say  that  the  vote  there  was  the 
largest,  to  my  knowledge,  that  the  migra- 
tory worker  has  ever  received  in  that 
body.  I  think  at  last  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives is  waking  up  to  the  fact  that 
we  all  have  a  responsibility.  I  believe 
that  vote  is  close,  in  terms  of  anything 
that  has  been  done  before,  to  indicating 
that  that  body  Is  aroused  about  this 
problem. 

So  I  hope  that  for  once  we  will  look 
at  the  problem,  not  in  terms  of  whom  we 
represent  or  who  our  constituents  are — 
because  I  think  on  that  basis  probably 
no  one  should  support  the  proposal  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota — but  I  think 
it  is  important  to  all  of  us  that,  in  taking 
at  least  this  modest  step  which  repre- 
sents only  the  bottom  rung  of  the  ladder. 
we  awaken  to  our  responsibilities  and 
support  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  tiiank  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania.  I  would  like  to  say 
at  this  point  how  much  I  appreciate  the 
efforts  and  the  conscientious  involve- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
in  the  work  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Mi- 
gratory Labor,  because  this  is  a  thankless 
sort  of  work,  often  misunderstood,  but  it 
is  really  the  only  forum  in  the  country 
before  which  these  poor  and  disadvan- 
taged people  can  come  to  be  heard,  and  it 
is  only  because  of  efforts  such  as  those  of 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  that  I 
think  there  remains  some  hope  that  we 
might  yet  make  a  change  in  their  living 
and  working  conditions. 

I  see  in  the  Chamber  the  distinstuished 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe"  ,  who  has 
worked  so  hard  as  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  this  subcommittee,  who  sat 
through  almost  all  the  hearings  and  is  as 
familiar  as  anyone  with  the  nature  of 
this  problem. 

I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  once  again 
I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
who  has  chaired  this  subcommittee  and 
heard,  day  after  day.  of  the  exploitation 
of  migratory  labor. 

More  than  the  issue  of  migratory  labor 
Is  involved,  however.  I  cannot  help  feel- 
ing that  the  House  would  accept  a  token 
if  this  matter  went  back  to  them.  I  do 
not  want  to  see  this  provision  destroyed. 
As  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  and  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  have  pointed  out, 
we  do  not  want  to  lose  these  gains  that 


have  been  fought  out  over  the  years  for 
the  great  number  of  workers  who  are 
covered  In  this  bill  on  which  we  are  now 
in  conference.  But  I  believe  it  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  think  that  we  can  have 
a  beginning  of  coverage  for  some  of  the 
agricultural  workers  as  well. 

These  are  not  small  organizations  we 
are  dealing  with;  they  are  big  corpora- 
tions. As  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
pointed  out.  the  Coca-Cola  Corp.  and 
others  of  almost  that  magnitude  are  the 
employers  that  would  be  brought  under 
this  program,  and  the  relatively  small 
number  of  agricultural  workers  certainly 
are  entitled  to  be  included. 

One  of  the  areas  that  I  was  particu- 
larly hopeful  about,  if  we  could  go  ahead 
with  this  matter,  was  that  of  the  crew. 
If  there  is  one  group  that  is  exploited,  it 
is  the  crew,  imder  the  crew  leader,  of 
which  the  estimates  run  that  there  are  as 
many  as  100.000  crew  leaders,  perhaps 
10.000  of  whom  would  be  significant;  but 
here  we  are  trying  to  cover  only  1.000 
crew  leaders. 

How  does  the  crew  system  work?  The 
crew  leader  pulls  up  on  a  street  corner, 
let  us  say  in  Florida,  or  perhaps  in  New 
Jersey,  depending  on  the  crop,  or  in 
Michigan  or  Ohio,  and  picks  up  people 
off  the  streets.  He  takes  them  out  where 
he  has  a  contract  with  an  operator,  and 
they  proceed  to  work,  either  on  a  piece- 
work basis,  by  the  pound,  by  the  bushel, 
or  by  the  box.  and  then  the  farm  owner 
or  operator  pays  the  crew  leader  and  he. 
in  turn.  Is  the  one  who  has  the  privity 
with  the  worker  that  he  takes  out  in  the 
mornings.  They  like  to  pay  them  off  every 
night,  because  it  relieves  them  of  re- 
sponsibility. Yet  the  individual  crew 
member  could  work  365  days  a  year,  and 
have  absolutely  no  coverage  and  no 
benefits. 

He  is  exploited  in  other  ways  also.  He 
is  charged  for  the  ride  out  in  the  bus;  he 
is  charged  for  his  lunch;  he  is  charged, 
perhaps,  for  a  bottle  of  wine.  They  are 
exploited  from  the  time  they  leave  until 
the  time  they  return. 

I  think  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  believe 
that  the  House  would  recognize  tliis.  I  be- 
lieve they  want  to  cover  these  people. 
The  President,  in  his  message,  asked 
that  we  cover  the  farm  workers  of  any 
operator  who  has  hired  more  than  four 
workers  for  more  than  20  weeks.  We  do 
not  even  ask  that;  we  say  eight  workers 
for  26  weeks. 

If  we  could  do  this,  it  would  be  a  begin- 
ning toward  covering  an  area  that  has 
long  needed  attention.  I  think  it  would 
solve  some  of  the  miseries.  We  hear  a  lot 
about  the  migration  to  the  cities.  We 
deplore  the  fact  that,  as  people  crowd 
into  our  inner  cities,  there  is  no  work, 
there  is  only  demeaning  welfare,  the 
problems  of  housing,  and  all  of  that. 
How  much  better  it  would  be  if  they 
could  have  some  type  of  unemployment 
compensation.  I  am  not  talking  about 
just  migrants,  I  am  talking  about  resi- 
dents as  well.  How  much  better  it  would 
be  if  they  had  some  type  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation  which  would  hold 
them  m  the  rural  areas,  where  they 
could  survive  and  search  for  other  em- 
ployment without  l)eing  forced  by  eco- 


nomic circumstance  into  the  city,  where 
they  create  the  tremendous,  very  hostile 
problems  involved  in  trying  to  survive 
in  an  environment  to  which  they  have 
never  become  adapted. 

So  I  think  that  we  should  reject  this 
report,  go  back  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  ask  that  they  recon- 
sider their  position.  I  certainly  commend 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  for  his  work 
pertaining  to  migrants,  and  also  the  Sen- 
ators who  sat  on  the  conference  com- 
mittee and  salvaged  so  much  that  was  of 
value.  I  regret  that  they  were  not  able 
to  sell  this  agricultural  provision,  but  1 
believe  on  a  second  try  they  could. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  for  his  verj-  useful  observa- 
tions, and,  of  course,  for  being  the  most 
loyal  and  hard  working  member  on  the 
most  frustrating  efforts  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Migratory  Labor. 

He  makes  two  points  that  I  think  are 
important.  In  the  first  place,  that  the 
farmworker  has  been  denied  for  all  of 
these  years  coverage  under  most  of  the 
modern  social  and  economic  legislation 
that  Congress  has  enacted  into  law. 

For  example,  in  1970.  a  State  employ- 
ment security  agency  will  pay  a  worker 
who  has  become  unemployed  the  50  bil- 
lionth dollar  in  unemployment  insurance 
benefits  paid  since  the  system  was  estab- 
lished in  1936.  But  no  farmworker  will 
have  received  a  penny  of  that  $50  bil- 
lion. 

In  1970  alone,  employees  will  receive 
more  than  $2  billion  in  unemployment 
insurance  benefits;  but  no  farm  worker 
will  receive  a  penny  of  that  coverage. 

There  are  some  58  million  workers 
covered  by  unemployment  insurance  to- 
day, and  this  conference  report  will  add 
an  additional  4  million,  but  not  a  single 
migrant  or  seasonal  farm  worker  will  yet 
be  covered  under  this  legislation. 

We  hear  the  argtiment  that  one  of  the 
reasons  is  that  we  do  not  know  how  to 
cover  migratory  farm  workers,  and  that 
more  research  is  needed.  But  I  would 
remind  the  Senate,  as  did  the  Senator 
from  Ohio,  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Nixon  himself,  urged 
that  Congress  adopt  a  more  liberal  bill, 
by  50  percent,  than  the  one  we  are  talk- 
ing about  now.  The  administration  urged 
coverage  of  farms  that  had  only  four  or 
more  workers  in  20  weeks,  and  they  did 
not  recommend  more  research. 

In  a  recent  letter  from  Mr.  Arnold 
Weber,  Assistant  SecretaiT  of  Labor, 
dated  May  6.  1970,  regarding  recently 
contracted  research  on  coverage  of  all 
employees,  he  said: 

The  Department  of  Labor  viewed  this  re- 
search project  as  providing  Information  that 
would  be  primarily  relevant  to  extending 
farm  coverage  beyond  that  which  President 
Nixon  had  proposed  to  the  Congress  In  July 
1969.  The  Issue  of  large  farm  coverage  wae 
still  before  the  Congress  when  this  project 
was  approved.  The  Department  felt  that 
there  was  sufficient  data  available  from  ear- 
lier studies  and  experience  to  demonstrate 
the  feasibility  of  coverage  of  large  farms,  and 
Secretary  of  Labor  Shultz  so  advised  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance  In  his  testi- 
mony on  February  5,  1970. 

In  other  words,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
certifies,  in  this  letter,  that  in  his  Judg- 
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ment — and  his  is  the  Department  which 
must  handle  this  legislation — that  they 
are  fully  convinced  that  it  is  feasible, 
proper,  and  wise  to  proceed  with  this 
minimal  unemployment  compensation 
coverage  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  letter  from  Mr.  Weber 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S  Department  of  Labor, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  6, 1970. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondale, 

Chairman.   Suboommittee  on  Migratory  ta- 
bor, U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Boren  Chertkov. 
Counsel  for  the  Subcommittee  on  Migratory 
Labor,  asked  that  we  provide  you  with  Infor- 
mation on  a  research  project  which  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  has  funded,  and  the  re- 
lationship of  that  project  to  the  proposed 
unemployment  insurance  coverage  of  farm 
workers  which  was  contained  In  the  Senate 
version  of  H.R.  14705  and  which  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Administration. 

The  title  of  the  research  project  Is  "The 
Impact  of  Extending  Unemployment  Insur- 
ance to  Agricultural  Workers  In  the  North- 
eastern States."  The  study  Is  being  conducted 
coof)eratlvely  by  agricultural  econmlsts  from 
Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  In  13 
Northeastern  States.  The  total  cost  of  the 
project  is  $1,725,000,  of  which  the  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Stations  will  contribute 
$736,000  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
$989,000. 

The  project  proposal  was  formally  sub- 
mitted to  the  Department  of  Labor  on 
January  13,  1970,  by  the  NE-58  Technical 
Committee  of  the  Association  of  Northeast 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  Directors. 
The  project  was  approved  by  the  Department 
on  February  11,  1970. 

A  sample  of  farm  employers  In  the  13 
States  are  being  surveyed  by  mail  to  obtain 
data  on  their  farm  employment  and  payroll, 
their  farm  operations  and  other  data  related 
to  the  employment  practices  on  their  farms. 
A  sample  of  workers  on  these  farms  will  be 
personally  interviewed  to  obtain  data  on 
household  characteristics,  a  detailed  one 
year  employment  history,  and  other  in- 
formation pertaining  to  labor  force  behav- 
ior and  participation  In  unemployment 
compensation  programs.  

The  Department  of  Labor  viewed  this  re- 
searcli  project  as  providing  information  that 
would  be  primarily  relevant  to  extending 
farm  coverage  b€\-ond  that  which  President 
Nixon  had  proposed  to  the  Congress  in  July 
1969.  The  issue  of  large  farm  coverage  was 
still  before  the  Congress  when  this  project 
was  approved.  The  Department  felt  that 
there  was  sufficient  data  available  from  ear- 
lier studies  and  experience  to  demonstrate 
the  feasibility  of  coverage  of  large  farms,  and 
Secretary  of  Labor  Shultz  so  advised  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance  In  his  testi- 
mony on  February  5.  1970. 

Farms  in  the  Northeast  are  generally 
smaller,  and  few  of  them  would  have  been 
affected  by  the  large  farm  coverage  proposals. 
Tlius.  the"  Department  felt  that  the  North- 
east is  a  ideal  area  to  study  the  feasibility 
of  covering  middle  and  smaller  size  farms 
and  Interstate  farm  workers.  We  also  felt 
that  the  Information  that  was  developed 
would  help  us  In  preparing  for  the  admlnls- 
tration  of  benefit  payments  to  farm  workers, 
especially  Interstate  wor:kers.  If  coverage  of 
large  farm  employers  were  enacted.  (The 
coverage  provisions  of  HJi.  14705  do  not  be- 
come effective  until  January  1,  1972.) 

I  appreciate  your  Interest  in  this  study. 


We  will  be  happy  to  furnish  you  with  more 
detailed  Information. 
Sincerely, 

Abnolo  R.  Webeb. 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Manpower. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  want  to  indicate  that 
I  will  support  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota in  hoping  that  the  conference  re- 
port will  be  rejected. 

I  should  like  to  review  very  briefly  with 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  some  of  the 
rough  statistics,  which  are  only  statistics 
and  do  not  tell  the  real  human  dimen- 
sion of  the  farm  migrant  worker  prob- 
lem we  have  in  this  Nation. 

As  I  understand,  there  are  approxi- 
mately 1  million  migrant  workers  in  the 
United  States  at  the  present  time,  and 
this  provision  to  cover  migrant  workers 
in  unemployment  compensation,  which 
was  put  in  by  a  rollcall  vote  in  the  Sen- 
ate, would  include  by  rough  estimate  only 
about  20  percent  of  the  migrant  workers 
and  only  about  2  percent  of  the  employ- 
ers. So  it  Is  my  understanding  that  the 
provision  which  was  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate was  really  a  very  modest  beginning 
on  what  already  has  manifested  itself  as 
being  an  extraordinarily  serious  problem 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Part  of  the  tragedy  of  the  migratory 
farmworker  is  that  we  are  not  even  sure 
exactly  how  many  there  are.  Our  com- 
mittee held  hearings  in  which  the  statis- 
tics that  are  now  ofiQcially  released  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  the 

?iigraJ^ory  farmworker  were  shown  to 
e-f^r  from  adequate.  They  admit  that 
they  do  not  have  basic  data,  that  they 
make  only  spot  checks  and  random  sam- 
ples to  accumulate  information,  and 
then  they  extrapolate  data  from  that. 
They  admitted  that  their  own  statistics 
could  have  wide  swings  of  20  or  30  per- 
cent either  way,  and  even  then  they  are 
not  satisfied.  The  figures  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  used  are  the  best 
we  have,  but  we  could  be  off  a  good  deal 

The  basic  point  is  that  tliis  legislation 
involves  only  the  large  corporate  farms, 
such  as  Coca-Cola,  which  was  discussed 
at  our  recent  hearings;  and.  only  a  mod- 
est proportion  of  the  migrant  labor  force, 
perhaps  220.000  or  230,000  at  the  very 
most. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Furthermore,  as  I  un- 
stand  it.  the  fact  remains  that  these  mi- 
grant workers  are  not  covered  at  the 
present  time  by  the  minimum  wage  laws, 
the  child  labor  laws,  the  welfare  and  food 
distribution  programs,  the  unemployment 
compensation  laws,  or  workmen's  com- 
pensation. The  thrust  of  the  amendment 
we  added  earlier  in  the  Senate  would  be 
to  begin  to  Include  them  in  this  unem- 
ployment compensation  program,  as  they 
should  be  included,  when  they  have  ful- 
filled the  necessary  requirements  which 
are  as  stated  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

All  that  the  Senate  really  did  at  the 


time  it  included  this  was  a  very  mod- 
est start,  but  it  was  a  recognition  |hat 
migrant  workers  in  the  United  States 
live  in  desperate  kinds  of  conditions  and 
that  they  should  be  protected  from  many 
of  the  ravages  which  they  suffer  in  too 
many  parts  of  our  country. 

I  think  it  is  extremely  revealing  that 
in  many  of  the  States,  particularly  in 
California,  those  who  have  the  most  di- 
rect contact  with  the  entire  migrant 
worker  problem,  whether  they  be  Demo- 
crats or  Republicans,  are  in  complete 
support  of  inclusion  under  unemployment 
compensation.  As  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota knows,  from  his  work  as  the  able 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Mi- 
gratory Labor,  there  have  been  strong 
disagreements  about  how  the  migrant 
worker  should  be  treated.  But  on  this 
question  of  unemployment  compensa- 
tion I  have  been  deeply  impressed  by  the 
uniform  support  that  the  proposal  to 
include  the  migrant  worker  has  received. 
And  support  has  come  particularly  from 
those  States  which  have  the  greatest  con- 
tact with  migrant  workers,  which  know 
it  best  and  understand  it,  and  which 
have  the  greatest  sense  of  appreciation 
for  the  human  tragedies  of  individuals 
who  are  affected  by  the  extremely  diffl- 
cult  and  uncertain  working  conditions 
which  would  be  partially  remedied  by  the 
proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

I  do  not  happen  to  know  where  many 
of  these  oflBcials  stand  on  the  question  of 
rejecting  the  conference  report;  but  on 
the  merits  of  the  issue  of  extending  un- 
employment compensation  in  the  form 
we  see  it  here,  it  is  supp>orted  by  Governor 
Reagan,  Senators  Murphy,  Javits,  Saxbe, 
and  ScHWEiKER.  former  Secretary  of  La- 
bor Shultz.  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  by  Senator  Kennedy,  Senator 
Williams  of  New  Jersey,  and  Senator 
Mondale.  That  should  include  just  about 
everybody,  since  so  many  other  of  my 
colleagues  have  expressed  sympathy  with 
the  hearings  and  investigations  of  the 
Migratory  Labor  Subcommittee. 

There  is  absolutely  no  good  reason 
why  farmworkers,  the  most  hard-work- 
ing Americans  and  the  least  paid,  should 
continue  to  be  outside  the  whole  frame- 
work of  social  and  economic  legislation. 
We  have  partially  extended  minimum 
wage  coverage  for  those  on  large  farms, 
but  it  is  widely  violated,  and  is  still  30c 
below  the  industrial  minimum.  We  have 
social  security  coverage,  but  because 
many  times  farmworkers  are  paid  ii) 
cash  without  receipt,  or  p>aid  through 
unscrupulous  crew  leaders,  and  so  forth, 
we  figure  that  thousands  and  thousands 
of  migrants  are  not  being  adequately 
covered  imder  social  security  because  it 
is  not  enforced.  We  have  crew  leader 
registration  laws  that  similarly  are  be- 
ing either  widely  ignored  or  not  enforced. 

Only  17  States  have  any  workmen's 
compensation  laws  which  extend  to  the 
farmworker,  and  most  all  of  those  pro- 
vide voluntary  coverage  only.  A  few 
States  have  extended  imemployment  in- 
surance, but  on  a  voluntary  basis. 
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B\En  when  it  comes  to  child  labor 
laws  there  is  special  legislation  for 
children  in  the  fields,  for  it  applies  only 
durinc  school  hours,  so  that  youngsters 
of  any  age  can  work  before  and  after 
school,  and  on  weekends  and  in  tlie 
summer. 

The  information  we  have  is  tliat  farm 
work  is  i^erhaps  as  hazardous,  if  not  more 
ha.iardous.  than  any  other  work.  Pesti- 
cides, mechanical  equipment,  truck  and 
tractor  accidents,  all  contribute?  to  the 
dant-erous  aspecus  of  farniwork.  Yet. 
there  is  no  occupational  hazard  legis- 
lation at  all. 

So  time  and  time  again,  one  thing  we 
can  be  sure  of  is  Uiat  the  migrant  worker 
is  goins  to  be  left  out.  and  he  is  going  to 
continue  to  ce  tiie  most  desperately  off. 
pathetic,  and  disadvantaced  person  in 
American  life.  I  think  that  in  decent  so- 
ciety Uiis  misery  and  exploitation  has 
to  stop  somewhere. 

We  ha->e  had  unemployment  iiisurance 
for  36  years,  and  more  than  $50  bil- 
lion has  been  paid  out.  80  percent  of 
the  wcrk  force  in  tins  counti-y  is  new 
covered,  and  we  want  to  include  about 
220.000  farmworkers  after  all  that  period, 
and  we  are  told  that  we  do  not  know 
enough  about  it.  I  think  we  know  enough 
to  know  that  we  are  m  the  midst  of  a 
great  national  scandal,  cf  a  failure  of  the 
Nation  s  conscience,  and  I  think  we  have 
a  chance  to  do  something  about  it  today. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  There  is  verj-  little  to 
add  to  what  the  Senator  has  said  so 
eloquently  this  aiternocn. 

I  think  it  might  be  appropriate  to 
recognize  that  the  average  annual  in- 
come for  the  migrant  worker,  as  I  under- 
sund.  IS  $891.  They  have  a  life  expect- 
ancy of  some  49  years,  which  is  almost 
20  years  less  than  the  national  average. 
Their  mfant  mortality  rate  is  about 
double  the  national  average.  The  average 
education  completed  is  less  than  the 
seventh  grade.  Seventy-five  percent  of 
their  housing  is  substandard. 

These  are  the  rough  statUitics,  as  best 
we  can  ascertain.  The  true  situation  may 
even  be  far  worse. 

I  think  these  statistics  supfwrt  com- 
pletely the  splendid  comment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  in  talking  about 
the  desperate  conditions  in  which  these 
people  live.  I  want  to  applaud  the  effort 
that  is  being  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  in  this  endeavor.  I  support 
him  completely,  and  I  am  extremely 
hopeful  that  the  Senate  will  follow  his 
recommendation. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

In  Ught  of  what  has  been  the  con- 
tinuing and  profound  interest  by  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  in  this 
whole  problem  of  disadvantaged,  pov- 
erty-stricken Americans,  he  knows  full 
well  that  no  people  in  America  are  more 
disadvantaged  than  the  migrant  and 
seasonal  farmworker,  and  I  am  proud  to 
have  his  support  in  this  effort. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania.   

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  want  to  make  one 
point  that  I  believe  cannot  be  empha- 
sized too  much  In  this  debate. 
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I  was  astounded,  after  sitting  through 
a  number  of  hearings,  to  find  out  that  by 
some  quirk  of  fate,  we  are  actually  treat- 
ing our  American  citizens  who  play  the 
role  of  migratory  farm  laborers  at  a 
lower  level  of  benefits,  considerations, 
and  all  the  other  health,  welfare,  and 
other  considerations  which  are  lacking, 
worse  than  a  foreign  national  which  we 
bring  into  this  country  to  do  exactly  the 
same  job. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  emphasize  this 
too  much,  because  we  are  doing  this  for 
a  specific  reason.  When  a  foreign  na- 
tional is  to  come  into  tins  country,  the 
people  that  are  going  to  use  his  labor 
have  to  sign  an  agreement  with  the  State 
and  Labor  Departments  to  provide  him 
with  certain  minimum  services  and 
fringe  benefits  Uke  health  conditions, 
sanitation  conditions,  living  conditions, 
and  minimum  pay— and  they  must  pay 
according  to  a  certain  minimum  stand- 
ard, if  he  IS  a  foreign  national.  But,  if  he 
is  an  American  citizen,  and  does  exactly 
the  same  kind  of  work,  he  is  not  covered 
by  that.  In  fact,  we  have  had  witnesses 
testify  before  the  committee  tliat  those 
who  came  in  from  other  countries  to  do 
similar  work  to  migratory  laborers  were 
better  treated,  had  better  samtation,  bet- 
ter health,  better  living  and  transporta- 
tion conditions  tlian  the  American  citizen 
did. 

That  is  a  pretty  sad  state  of  affairs,  in 
my  opinion.  When  we  talk  about  second- 
class  Americans,  the  forgotten  Ameri- 
cans, and  those  slogans  which  may  sound 
trite  to  us  because  they  are  used  so  often, 
I  do  not  believe  that  any  other  group  in 
that  category  would  be  able  to  show  that 
a  foreign  national  coming  into  this  coun- 
try to  do  the  same  job  gets  a  better  deal 
or  gels  any  more  benefits  or  considera- 
tion than  the  American  citizen. 
I  would  just  like  to  make  that  point. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  very  much.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  revelations  in  our  most 
recent  hearings,  which  underlines  the 
point  just  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Peimsylvania,  was  that  after  the  Coca- 
Cola  Co.  had  acquired  a  subsidiary 
named  Minute  Maid  and  some  years  had 
passed  after  that  acquisition,  the  presi- 
dent of  Coca-Cola  sent  some  of  his  key 
personnel  to  find  out  how  the  workers  at 
the  subsidiary  were  hving,  and  how  they 
were  being  paid. 

When  reports  came  back  describing 
minimal  hving  and  working  conditions, 
they  admitted,  and  admitted  before  our 
committee  the  other  day,  that  their  own 
workers  were  treated  deplorably,  that  the 
working  conditions  and  the  pay  levels 
were  an  utter  disgrace.  This  was  the 
president  of  the  Coca-Cola  Co.,  one  of 
the  Nation's  largest  companies,  saying 
that  about  his  own  employees  and  saying 
that  it  was  such  a  disgrace  that  they  had 
begim  a  crash  program  to,  in  effect,  bring 
those  people  into  the  mainstream  of 
American  life.  I  commended  this  com- 
pany for  their  efforts,  and  their  cou- 
rageous admission  that  problems  exist 
which  must  be  corrected,  and  we  all  look 
forward  to  the  speedy  implementation  of 
their  plan  for  improvements. 


But,  the  imagination  boggles  at  the  liv- 
ing and  working  conditions  and  stand- 
ards imder  which  so  many  of  these  peo- 
ple have  to  live,  and  we  have  yet  to  ad- 
mit to  many  similar  conditions  that  we 
must,  with  a  sincere  commitment  and 
dedication,  eliminate. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  if  he  knows 
of  any  other  labor  group  in  this  countrr, 
or  workers  in  any  other  kind  of  job, 
where  one  can  poiiit  to  a  ccmpari.sou 
with  a  foreign  national  coming  to  this 
country,  who  would  get  a  better  deal 
than  the  American  citizen  doing  the  same 
job.  Does  the  Senator  know  of  any  other 
situation  comparable  to  that  of  our 
migratory  workers? 

Mr.  MOVDALE.  I  know  of  v.or.c  at  all. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  think  that  is  a 
disi'Tace. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Maybe  the  difference 
is  that  the  foreign  national  has  someone 
powerful  enough  to  speak  up  for  him: 
namely,  his  own  government. 

But.  who  .speaks  for  the  mi"rato?r 
farmer  in  this  country?  Whom  does  he 
elect?  Who  represents  him?  Hew  does  he 
get  the  money  to  send  a  lobbyist  up 
here? 

Where  is  his  economic  power,  his  poUt- 
ical  clout,  or  liis  infiuence? 

Tlie  an.swer  is  that  he  is  utterly  with- 
out any  power,  any  influence,  or  any 
friends  that  in  any  way  will  form  a  suf- 
ficient majority  to  even  insure  such  a 
small  pittance  as  inclusion  for  a  few  of 
their  numbers,  under  our  Nation's  unem- 
ployment compensation  system. 

That  is  why  we  have  the  sad  situation 
today  in  which  we  have  a  society  which 
has  developed  so  many  broad  social  and 
worker  benefit  programs  which  have  left 
the  migratory  worker  out.  He  is  treated 
not  even  as  an  American  citizen.  Perhaps 
all  farmworkers  might  be  better  advised 
to  move  to  the  British  West  Indies  and 
then  be  represented  by  that  government 
before  taking  a  job  in  this  country.  I 
might  qualify  that,  however,  by  noting 
that  not  even  the  work  contracts  cover- 
ing workers  from  the  British  West  Indies 
are  adequately  enforced,  after  resulting 
in  situations  of  near  peonage. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mirmesota  yield? 
Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  As  my  good  colleague 
from  Mirmesota  knows,  California  has,  I 
guess,  probably  more  migratory  workers, 
or  has  as  many,  certainly,  as  any  other 
State  in  the  Union. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  as  to 
the  propriety  of  the  concept  of  the  Sen- 
ator's proposal.  There  are  problems. 
Studies  are  presently  being  made.  There 
are  diflaculties  in  administration.  I  know 
all  of  this.  I  have  discussed  it  at  length 
with  my  good  friend  Governor  Reagan, 
and  he  agrees  completely  with  the  con- 
cept. He  points  out  that  studies  are  being 
made  as  to  the  proper  way  in  which  this 
can  be  handled  and  effectively  admin- 
istered. 
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I  feel  that,  as  has  been  pointed  out 
here,  this  is  a  problem  which  has  been 
much  neglected.  It  will  create  difficulties. 
I  know,  and  in  some  areas  will  create 
hardships.  But.  I  beUeve  the  time  has 
come  when  the  first  step  should  be  taken 
to  solve  this  problem. 

As  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has 
pointed  out.  it  is  imthinkable  that  a  for- 
eign national  could  come  into  this  coun- 
try and  receive  better  treatment  than  our 
own  American  citizens  doing  the  same 
job  the  foreign  national  contemplates. 
Therefore,  I  shall  support  the  Senator's 
proposal  and  hope  that  if  it  accomplishes 
nothing  else,  it  will  bring  pressure  to  bear, 
so  that  those  who  have  the  responsibility 
will,  at  long  last,  face  up  to  the  problems 
and  face  up  to  the  conditions. 

As  my  distinguished  colleague  has 
heard  me  say  so  many  times,  once  we 
have  the  commitment  made  in  this  coun- 
try, there  is  nothing  that  is  not  possible. 
Therefore,  in  the  hope  that  this  will  sig- 
nify the  commitment.  I  shall  support  the 
Senator's  amendment. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  California. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  privileged 
to  be  a  cosponsor  with  the  Senator  from 
California  in  the  amendment  which  was 
adopted  in  the  Senate  last  April  to  the 
unemployment  insurance  bill,  but  which 
was  lest  in  conference.  I  think  we  stated 
our  case  there  pretty  well. 

Now.  Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to 
conclude  by  quoting  a  few  paragraphs 
from  the  New  York  Times  article  about 
the  life  of  the  migrsmts : 
^  The    young    Chlcino — or   Mexlcan-Amerl- 

X  can — migrant  will  move  with  his  parents 
through  the  citrus  groves  of  Florida  or  Cali- 
fornia, stoop  over  the  beans  and  tomatoes 
In  Texas,  hoe  sugarbeets  in  western  Kansas, 
crawl  through  the  potato  fields  of  Idaho 
or  Maine  and  pick  cherries  in  Michigan, 
moving  with  the  season  and  the  harvest. 

He  will  sleep,  crowded  with  his  family  In 
shells  of  migrant  housing  without  heat,  re- 
frigeration or  sanitary  facilities.  He  will 
splash  barefoot  through  garbage-strewn  mud 
Infested  with  Internal  parasites  and  drink 
polluted  water  provided  in  old  oil  drums. 

By  the  age  of  12  he  will  have  the  face  of 
an  adult  and  his  shoulders  will  form  in  a 
permanent  stoop.  He  will  acquire  the  rough 
dry  sWn  and  the  plpestem  arms  and  legs 
that  Indicate  a  lack  of  vitamins  and  pro- 
teins He  will  be  surrounded  by  children  In- 
fected with  diseases  of  the  intestines,  blood, 
mouth,  eyes  and  ears  and  thus  condemned 
to  poor  learning  records  at  school — when 
they  are  able  to  attend  school  at  all. 

Dr.  Raymond  M.  Wheeler,  a  Southern  phy- 
sician who  had  served  on  a  team  studying 
health  conditions  of  the  migrants,  told  the 
Senators:  "The  children  we  saw  have  no  fu- 
ture In  our  society.  Bfalnutrltlon  since  birth 
has  already  impaired  them  physically,  men- 
tally and  emotionally." 

I  conclude  with  his  question: 
What  has  to  be  done  to  convince  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  that  the  time  has 
corae  to  put  aside  Its  greed,  Its  prejudice.  Its 
concern   for   personal  power   and   prestige? 

I  know  of  no  group  that  has  been  over- 
looked longer  and  at  a  greater  cost  In 
human  tragedy  than  the  migrant  farm- 
workers of  our  country. 

I  hope  that  today  we  will  agree  to  In- 


clude the  modest,  minimum  proposal  to 
extend  unemployment  insurance  com- 
pensation to  the  large  corporate  farms 
of  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  three  recent  articles  and  edi- 
torials, which  are  only  a  few  of  many 
that  have  recently  appeared  around  the 
Nation  imploring  Congress  to  act,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
"  There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

I  From  the  New  York  Times,  July  24.  1970] 
Peonage  in  the  Fields 

Once  again  the  nation's  attention  has 
been  drawn  to  the  appalling  conditions  that 
exist  among  the  nation's  moet  exploited 
and  miserable  workers,  migratory  farm 
laborers.  This  time  it  is  a  group  of  physicians 
who  visited  these  peons  in  Florida,  Texas 
and  Michigan  and  who  have  been  recount- 
ing the  horrors  they  saw  to  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Migratory  Labor.  As  medical 
men.  they  have  been  focuflng  on  the  sick- 
nesses that  plague  the  workers  as  a  result  of 
their  abysmal  poverty,  poor  housing  and  lack 
of  medical  care. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  nothing  new  in 
this  depressing' testimony.  Since  the  Indus- 
trial Commission  reports  of  1901.  several 
generations  of  governmental  and  private  In- 
vestigators have  told  and  retold  this  scan- 
dalous story  of  human  misery.  Yet  little  has 
changed  over  these  seventy  years,  and — If 
past  precedent  is  any  guide — the  national 
conscience  will  soon  relax  again. 

But  precedent  need  not  be  followed.  The 
nationwide  sympathy  that  helped  win  con- 
tracts for  luiionlzed  grape  pickers  in  Cali- 
fornia showed  that  gains  can  be  made  in 
today's  more  sensitive  poUtica!   atmosphere. 

The  primary  need  is  for  Government  ac- 
tion to  organize  the  seasonal  farm  labor 
market  so  that  It  Is  confined  to  a  limited 
number  of  persons  who  can  be  assured  decent 
earnings  and  acceptable  conditions  of  life 
and  work.  That  Is  a  long-rauge  goal.  In  the 
short  run.  Congress  and  the  state  legislattires 
have  the  obligation  to  give  farm  workers 
all  the  protections  now  taken  for  granted  by 
other  types  of  labor;  generally  applicable 
minimum  wages,  unemployment  Insurance, 
workmen's  compensation,  etc.  For  too  long 
this  nation  has  tolerated  inexcusable  dis- 
crimination against  its  most  needy  workers. 
That  toleration  must  end.  and  soon. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  2,  1970) 
Oni  Victobt  and  the  Need  for  Mobe 

The  struggle  has  been  going  on  for  so  long 
that  many  supporters  of  Cesar  Chavez,  his 
farm  workers  and  the  national  grape  boycott 
may  feel  a  little  let  down  now  that  a  settle- 
ment In  Delano  has  been  reached.  Put  for 
the  workers  themselves,  those  beat^n  down 
over  the  years  by  poverty  wages  oy  life  In 
shanties  and  Jalopies,  and  with  no  way  to 
freedom,  the  settlement  Is  both  a  personal 
and  an  economic  victory. 

On  the  latter  score,  the  United  Farm  Work- 
ers Organizing  Committee  now  has  a  con- 
tract that  calls  for  tl.80  an  hour  this  year, 
$1.95  in  1971  and  $2.05  In  1972,  plus  other 
wage  benefits.  This,  of  course.  Is  no  sudden 
transfer  to  life  on  easy  street,  but  at  least 
the  farm  workers  of  Mr.  Chavez  are  no 
longer  at  the  mercy  of  the  growers;  for  many 
of  the  latter,  mercy  was  a  foreign  word. 

During  his  weary  battle,  filled  with  fasts 
and  marches  which  were  always  non-violent, 
Mr.  Chavee  was  able  to  attract  a  wide  na- 
tional coalition.  These  Included  the  social- 
ites In  Southampton  and  their  famous  fund- 


raiser that  produced  more  fun  than  funds. 
Robert  Kennedy  who  called  Chavez  "one  of 
the  heroic  figures  of  our  time."  George 
Meany.  Black  Panthers  and  ordinary  con- 
sumers for  whom  passing  up  the  grape  coun- 
ter at  the  local  market  was  a  solid  act  of 
union  with  the  oppressed  workers.  Touched 
at  their  cash  register  nerve,  the  growers 
finally  yielded. 

As  Mr.  Chavez  knows  better  than  anyone, 
grape  growers  are  only  one  group  of  em- 
ployers. Only  last  week,  the  disclosures  of 
the  filth  and  poverty  endured  by  farm  work- 
ers in  the  orange  groves  of  Florida  showed 
how  desperately  a  Cesar  Chavez  is  needed 
there.  In  the  larger  political  picture,  it  Is 
an  indictment  of  Congress  that  a  Chavez 
is  needed  at  all.  As  the  Catholic  Bishops 
Committee  has  been  urging  all  along  In  their 
dispute,  farm  workers  should  be  protected 
by  '.he  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  mlnl- 
muin  wage  laws  and  unemployment  insur- 
ance programs.  But  no  one  is  out  frtint  doing 
the  legislative  work  for  the  poverty-crushed 
field  hands. 

In  the  absence  of  political  aid,  the  same 
coalition  which  help)ed  Cesar  Chavez  In  the 
grape  struggle  will  doubtless  be  ready  to 
help  in  the  melon,  lettuce,  carrot  or  any 
other  boycott  that  is  called  for  In  the  effort 
to  bring  Justice  to  those  who  work  the  field. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  July  26,  1970] 

MICBANT    WO&KEES:    A    LIFE    OF    BBUTAL 

Hardship 
(By  WUUam  Robbtns) 

Washington. — For  a  child  born  with 
brown  skin  in  one  of  the  southern  tier  of 
states,  of  farm-migrant  parents  who  speak  a 
different  language  from  most  Americans, 
the  future  Is  already  charted. 

The  yoting  Chicano— or  Mexican-Ameri- 
can— migrant  will  move  with  his  parents 
through  the  citrus  groves  of  Florida  or  Cali- 
fornia, stoop  over  the  beans  and  tomatoes  In 
Texas,  hoe  sugarbeets  in  western  Kansas, 
crawl  through  the  potato  fields  of  Idaho  or 
Maine  and  pick  cherries  In  Michigan,  mo'vlng 
with  the  season  and  the  harvests. 

He  will  sleep,  crowded  with  his  family  in 
shells  of  migrant  housing  without  heat,  re- 
frigeration or  sanitary  facilities.  He  will 
splash  barefoot  through  garbage-strewn  mud 
Infested  with  internsil  parasites  and  drink 
polluted  water  provided  in  old  oil  drums. 

By  the  age  of  12  he  will  have  the  face  of 
an  adult  and  his  shoulders  will  form  la  a 
permanent  stoop.  He  will  acquire  the  rough 
dry  skin  and  the  plpestem  arms  and  legs 
that  indicate  a  lack  of  vitamins  and  pro- 
teins. He  will  be  surrounded  by  children  In- 
fected with  diseases  of  the  intestines,  blood, 
mouth,  eyes  emd  ears  and  thus  condemned 
to  poor  learning  records  at  school — when 
they  are  able  to  attend  school  at  all. 

That  was  the  picture  of  the  Chlcano's  life 
painted  at  a  Senate  subcommittee  hearing 
last  week.  Dr.  RayT»i.ud  M.  Wheeler,  a  South- 
em  physiciSLn  who  had  served  on  a  team 
studying  health  conditions  of  the  migrants, 
told  the  Senators:  "The  children  we  saw  have 
no  future  In  ovir  society.  Malnutrition  since 
birth  has  already  impaired  them  pbTSleally, 
mentally  and  emotionally." 

NO    REVELATION 

For  the  Subcommittee  on  Migratory  Labor 
headed  by  Walter  F.  Mondale.  Democrat  of 
Minnesota,  this  was  no  revelation.  Tlie  sub- 
committee has  been  holding  hearings  into 
these  problems  for  a  decade  But  Dr.  Wheeler 
awakened  an  audience  dotted  with  the  brown 
faces  of  a  few  Mexican-American  labor  lead- 
ers by  pointing  the  finger  back  at  Congress. 

"What  has  to  be  done  to  convince  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  that  the  time 
has  come  to  put  aside  its  greed.  Its  preju- 
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dice.  Its  concern  for  personal  power  and  pres- 
tlee?"  he  asked. 

The  case  he  made  was  e.vsily  documented 
Congress.  Influenced  by  the  senior  niembers 
rrom  the  rami  bloc,  has  specifically  excluded 
migrants     and    other    fami    workers    from 
workmen's  compensation,  while  the  migrants 
accident  rate  is  300  per  cent  of  the  national 
average.  Though  the  migrants  averaged  only 
78  days  of  work  for  pay  of  $891  last  year,  they 
are   speclflcallv   excluded   from   coverage   by 
the    unemployment    compensation    law.       _ 
Ironicallv,  tU  if  to  underscore  Dr.  Wheeler  s 
charge  the"  House  of  Representatives  In  pass- 
ine  a  bill  Thursday  broadening  unemploy- 
ment benefits,  refused  once  again  to  include 
farm   workers.  ,,    , 

The  minimum  wage  law  has  been  applied 
bv  Congress  only  to  the  largest  farms  and 
•he  minimum  for  farm  workers  has  been  set 
a'  30  cents  an  hour  below  that  for  other 
workers.  Employers  of  migrants  who  pay  by 
piecework  avoid  even  this  minimum. 

M'erants  and  other  farm  workers  also  are 
excluded  from  coverage  by  the  National  La- 
bor Relaticns  Act.  which  protects  the  rights 
of  other  workers  to  organize  in  an  effort  to 
improve  their  lot.  And  the  child  labor  law 
does  not  prevent  migrant  families  irom  tak- 
ing their  children  into  the  fields  to  he  p. 
When  no  one  is  able  to  work,  the  famlU 
rarelv  qualifies  for  welfare  aid. 

The  phvsicians-  testimony  was  based  on 
studv  of  conditions  among  migrants  in  coun- 
iies  in  Florida,  Texas  and  Michigan  Dr.  Gor- 
don Harper,  who  visited  camps  in  Michigan. 
concluded  his  testimony  with  an  impas- 
sioned indictment:  'If  the  only  way  to  usure 
simple  diguitv.  self-respect  and  health  for 
our  brothers  is  to  wait  until  they  can  buy 
•  he'-  wav  into  a  place  in  our  national  sun. 
ihat  is  a  terribly  sad  commentary  on  the 
moral  economy  of  our  counuy." 

The  migrant  laborers'  life  expectancy  Is 
49  Their  Infant  ■StRi  maternal  mortality  is 
126  per  cent  of  the  national  average.  Their 
death  rates  from  influenza  and  pneumonia 
are  ''00  per  cent^and  from  tuberculosis  2on 
per  cent— of  the  national  rate.  Their  wage:= 
are  too  low  to  cover  medical  care,  while  the 
«15-mUllon  that  Congress  voted  for  the  Ml- 
frrant  Health  Act  last  ye*r  Is  being  largely 
absorbed  in  the  local  machinery  of  the  Pub- 
Uc  Health  Service. 

The  reasons  that  little  has  been  done  for 
ihe  migrant  farmer  are  not  hard  to  see.  The 
257  000  migrants  are  not  anybody's  electorate. 
At  election  time,  they  are  rarely  in  a  place 
where  they  can  vote.  And  even  In  areas  where 
they  are  most  numerous  they  are  a  despised 
minority. 

The  Senators  on  the  subcommittee  ac- 
cepted the  Justice  of  Dr.  Wheeler's  charge 
against  Congress.  "I  would  like  to  come  away 
from  this  hearing  wlUti  the  hope  that  some- 
thing is  going  to  happen."  Senator  Mondale 
said.  "The  truth  Is  we  have  heard  all  this 
before. " 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  several 
proposals  have  been  advanced  here 
which  are  not  in  accord  with  the  facts 
as  I  know  them.  I  do  not  mean  that 
they  have  been  deUberately  misstated. 
But  I  do  want  the  record  to  show  the 
true  facts  as  I  know  them. 

First,  I  have  heard  the  statement  made 
repeatedly  that  the  Senate  bUl  would 
simply  extend  unemployment  compensa- 
tion coverage  to  the  large  corporate 
farms.  That  may  be  true  in  some  States. 
That  Is  not  true  at  all  in  my  State.  There 
are  literally  hundreds  of  farmers  in  my 
State  who  are  not  large  corporate  farm- 
ers, but  who  do  employ  the  eight  workers 
for  the  period  of  26  weeks  or  more  and 
who  would  be  covered  by  the  Senate  bill. 
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They  are  no  more  corporate  farmers 
than  are  the  Senators  who  are  so  ardent- 
ly speaking  for  the  rejection  of  the  con- 
ference report. 

Mv  two  closest  neighbors  in  my  home- 
town of  Bartow.  Fla.,  happen  to  be  in 
that  cla.ssification.  Each  of  them  has 
more  than  eight  employees  who  are  reg- 
ular employees  on  their  farms.  They  are 
not  corporate  farmers.  They  are  not  even 
very  large  farmers  by  any  description 
that  could  be  given. 

I  do  not  think  there  would  have  been 
much  trouble  with  reference  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Senate  committee  bil' 
which  applied  to  farmers  from  that  size 
up.  and  a  great  many  of  them  were  not 
corporate  farmers. 

The  trouble  in  connection  with  tliis 
matter  comes  from  the  amendment 
pressed  by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
and  others  w^ich  would  have  included 
migratory  w6rkers  within  the  coverage 
of  this  unemployment  compensation 
matter. 

L«t  us  state  the  situation  clearly.  This 
means  that  if  I  as  a  farmer  were  to 
have  an  orange  grove  big  enough  or  an 
orange  grove  and  a  vegetable  farm  big 
cnoueh  to  have  eight  employees  for 
half  a  year  and  needed  50  or  75  or  100 
harvesting  employees  for  a  period  of 
weeks  or  months  or  for  varyuag  periods 
to  harvest  the  crop,  but  none  of  them 
for  the  long  period  mentioned  by  the 
bill,  and  if  I  found  it  impossible  to 
retain  the  .same  harvest  hands  day  after 
dav.  but  to  the  contrary  had  to  go  to 
wherever  I  could  to  get  them— and  that 
happens  to  be  one  of  the  facts  of  life 
insofar  as  the  harvesting  of  our  highly 
perishable  crops  in  Florida  is  con- 
cerned—no  telling  how  many  employees 
we  would  have  had  that  were  migrants. 
No  telling  how  short  a  time  or  how  long 
a  time  they  would  have  worked.  No  tell- 
ing how  long  a  time  they  would  have 
been  in  my  SUte  working.  Tliey  might 
have  been  there  a  few  weeks.  They  might 
have  been  there  a  couple  of  months. 

Tliey  would  tlien  go  up  into  Georgia 
and  South  Carolina  for  the  peach  crop. 
They  would  then  go  on  up  in  the  coun- 
try-. man>'  of  them  landing  in  New  York 
or  Vermont  for  the  apple  harvest  or  over 
in  Michigan  for  the  cherry  picking  or  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.  They  move 
about  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  time 
that  they  spend  in  any  one  place  rather 
small  and  the  keeping  of  the  books  and 
records  becomes  a  rather  difficult  thing 
and  the  combining  of  these  work  records 
an  almost  impossible  thing  because  of 
the  fact  that  those  migrants  worked  in 
so  many  States  and  in  so  many  crops 
and  in  so  many  places. 

The  vice  of  the  bill  that  passed  the 
Senate  on  this  matter  was  entirely  oc- 
casioned by  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  and  others, 
which  brought  within  the  purview  of  the 
provision  of  the  Senate  committee  bill 
the  migrant  worker.  They  present  a 
completely  different  problem  from  the 
problem  of  the  eight  workers  who  work 
for  half  a  year  on  one  farm;  they  work 
on  Uterally  hundreds  of  farms  and 
groves. 
Maybe  the  problem  in  my  State  is  not 
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like  that  in  many  other  places.  However, 
as  the  Senator  knows,  most  of  our  crops 
are  perishable  crops.  Most  of  our  crops 
do  require  the  harvesting  costs  to  be 
much  larger  than  any  other  kind  of  cul- 
tivation, pruning,  fertilization,  or  other 
work  done  in  the  rest  of  the  year  or,  for 
that  matter,  all  of  the  year. 

We  have  this  problem  and  it  makes 
the  bill  in  the  final  form  in  which  it 
passed  the  Senate  objectionable  to  our 
people. 

My  friend  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
has  frequentUy  mentioned  Coca-Cola. 
May  I  say  that  Coca-Cola  is  not  typical 
at  all  of  the  average  farmers  in  my  State 
who  would  be  covered  by  the  bill  as  it 
finally  passed  the  Senate. 

Himdreds  and  himdreds  of  good  people 
who  support  our  State  and  are  there  a 
year  or  more  and  who  do  have  eight  or 
more  permanent  workers  have  this  har- 
vest problem.  They  have  to  hire  migratory 
workers  who.  unfortunately,  are  not  reg- 
ular employees.  They  will  work  for  one 
man  and  will  then  work  for  another  man. 
They  will  work  in  one  community  this 
week  and  move  to  another  community 
next  week,  particularly  in  the  vegetable 
industry.  Usually  they  will  work  from  day 
to  day  for  different  farmers.  If  anyone 
were  present,  for  example,  in  the  town  of 
Belle  Glade,  in  the  heart  of  the  vegetable 
area  of  Florida,  they  would  find  trucks 
recruiting  workers  each  morning.  The 
workers  would  pick  one  truck  today,  an- 
other truck  the  next  day,  a  third  truck 
the  third  day,  and  so  on. 

Of  course,  they  take  considerable  time 
to  go  fishing  in  the  Florida  canals,  which       5 
is  fine.  I  want  them  to  have  some  of  the       x 
privileges  of  Florida  life  just  as  it  is.  They 
are  better  conditioned. 

We  know  that  this  migatory  worker 
problem  Ls  a  serious  one.  We  have  been 
trying  to  solve  it  for  a  very  long  time. 
I  have  heard  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey <Mr.  Williams),  who  I  think  has 
been  the  most  dedicated  worker  for  the 
migrant  worker  in  the  Senate,  say  on 
several  occasions  he  found  better  con- 
ditions in  Florida  in  dealing  with  this 
situation  than  he  found  anywhere  else. 
I  heard  him  say,  for  instance,  that  the 
day-care  schools  for  children  of  migrants 
were  estabhshed  first  in  Palm  Beach 
County,  in  my  State,  and  had  become  a 
regular  fixture  in  many  of  the  vegetable- 
producing  areas  of  the  State. 

I  heard  him  say  they  had  hospitaliza- 
tion provided  in  the  vegetable  area  of 
Florida,  which  was  the  best  he  foimd 
anywhere  in  any  of  the  States  that  have 
this  migrant  problem  to  deal  with. 

I  heard  him  say  that  so  far  as  educa- 
tion of  migrant  workers  was  concerned 
the  best  situation  he  found  anywhere  was 
in  the  area  around  Homestead,  Fla., 
where  there  is  so  much  production  of 
vegetables  and  other  perishable  crops. 

I  heard  so  much  about  the  good  things 
that  have  been  done  in  Florida.  I  have 
heard  so  much  about  the  high  wage  scale 
that  prevails  there,  and  It  has  to  because 
it  has  to  compete  with  the  hotel  business, 
which  is  in  operation  at  the  same  time 
of  the  year,  and  to  compete  with  highly 
paid  industries  such  as  the  space 
industry  and  defense  industries  which 


make  up  such  a  large  part  of  our  indus- 
trial life,  and  the  phosphate  industry 
which  is  so  highly  organized  and  has 
such  highly  paid  workers.  So  the  rate  of 
pay  has  to  be  high.  Therefore,  I  am 
amazed  that  my  friends  want  to  pick 
out  the  exceptional  things  and  nontypical 
things  which  are  picked  out  by  those  who 
produce  documentary  films  of  the  things 
typical  of  the  farming  situation  in  my 
State. 

On  behalf  of  my  State  I  wish  to  say 
that  the  two  documentary  films  that  have 
been  mentioned  relating  to  Florida,  the 
Murrow  film,  and  the  other  of  2  or  3 
weeks  ago  by  NBC,  do  not  show  the  typi- 
cal situation  in  Florida,  and  as  stated  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams > ,  do  not  paint  the  typical  situation. 
I  regret  they  do  not  do  so. 

I  heard  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  say  something  awhile  ago 
which  was  not  directed  at  Florida  but 
that  might  have  been,  in  that  he  said 
laborers  coming  in  from  outside  our  Na- 
tion are  paid  more  than  those  from  in- 
side our  Nation  who  do  exactly  the  same 
work.  I  do  not  know  what  my  friend  was 
referring  to,  but  I  can  refer  to  two  sit- 
uations which  I  happen  to  know  a  little 
about,  where  tlie  facts  are  as  follows: 

We  are  allowed  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  bring  into  Florida  about  9,000 
cane  cutters  each  year.  The  only  reason 
we  are  allowed  to  do  that  is  because  cane 
cutters  cannot  be  found  in  the  United 
States  who  are  willing  to  do  that  work. 
What  is  that  work?  It  is  work  on  one's 
knees  in  the  muck,  cutting  the  stalks  of 
cane  by  hand  with  machetes.  It  is  verj*. 
very  hard  work:  it  is  very  disagreeable 
work.  Secretary  of  Labor  Wirtz  told  us 
several  years  ago  it  would  be  possible 
to  find  domestic  workers.  He  went  over 
to  the  State  so  ably  represented  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance 
I  Mr.  Long  > .  and  found  70  of  them  and 
brought  them  back  to  Morida  to  cut  cane. 
When  they  looked  at  what  had  to  be 
done  in  Florida,  where  we  grow  our  cane 
in  the  muck,  they  said,  "This  is  not  what 
we  call  cutting  cane.  We  call  cutting  cane 
going  along  after  the  machine  on  harder 
soO  in  Louisiana" — which  is  harder  soil 
than  muck — "and  we  can't  attempt  this 
work."  Tlie  majority  of  them  never  went 
into  the  fields  at  all.  They  went  back  to 
Louisiana  or  somewhere,  all  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  growers  and  they  refused  to 
go  into  the  fields.  Some  of  them  did  go 
into  the  fields  but  in  10  days  they  had  all 
left  except  one  and  he  was  in  the  hospital 
because  he  cut  himself  with  a  machete. 
He  was  in  the  hospital  for  a  good  many 
weeks  at  the  expense  of  the  grower. 
It  was  only  then  that  Mr.  Wirtz  said: 

I  admit  we  cannot  find  workers  In  America 
to  cut  cane  in  the  Florida  cane  fields. 

What  are  the  facts?  In  the  first  place, 
one  cannot  find  American  workers  to 
do  it  so  it  cannot  be  said  that  those  who 
are  brought  in  are  paid  more  than 
American  workers  to  do  the  same  work. 
There  are  no  American  workers  to  do 
that  work.  In  the  second  place,  the  mini- 
mum pay  is  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  it  is  $1.65  per  hour  so 
far  as  our  State  is  concerned.  It  was  that 


amount  last  year  and  it  will  probably  be 
more  next  year;  but  that  is  a  minimum 
wage. 

The  work  is  piecework.  The  average 
pay,  I  am  told,  in  all  sectors  of  the  sugar 
industry-  is  about  $2  an  hour  for  these 
something  like  9,000  workers  who  come 
in.  From  where  do  they  come?  They 
come  from  Jamaica,  Barbados,  Trinidad, 
and  some  of  the  smaller  islands  in  the 
Caribbean.  So  there  is  no  problem  con- 
cerning what  they  receive  compared 
with  similar  American  workers  because 
there  are  no  similar  American  workers 
who  will  do  that  work. 

The  second  group  that  I  know  about 
are  the  Basque  sheepherders.  I  in- 
quired about  the  number  of  those  people 
brought  in  to  herd  sheep.  I  have  inquired 
several  times.  The  last  time  I  inquired 
there  were  1.700  of  them.  They  are  in 
the  arid  areas  of  the  West.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  allows  them  to  be 
brought  in  for  a  period  of  years.  They 
are  required  to  be  paid  rather  good  pay. 
My  recollection  is  they  receive  $200  per 
month  and  full  living  costs.  The  reason 
they  are  brought  in  is,  again,  Americans 
cannot  be  found  who  are  willing  to  keep 
the  sheep,  go  through  those  arid  areas, 
and  sleep  with  the  sheep  in  corrals 
where  sheep  have  to  be  kept  at  night. 
Americans  will  not  do  that  work  so  there 
can  be  no  comparison  betw-een  the  pay  of 
these  Basque  sheepherders  and  the 
amount  paid  Americans  doing  the  work 
because  few  Americans  will  do  that 
work. 

I  am  told  there  are  some  Latin  Ameri- 
cans in  the  southwestern  part  of  om- 
country  who  will  do  that  work  and  they 
are  required  to  be  paid  at  the  same  rate. 
Everyone  wants  to  be  fair  about  this 
matter. 

It  is  hard  for  one  who  has  Uved  all 
his  life  in  the  area  and  who  knows  some- 
thing about  the  situation  there  to  pre- 
serve his  temper  here  when  statements 
are  made  with  reference  to  conditions 
w-hich  are  not  typical  of  what  prevails. 
The  statements  are  made  by  highly 
reputable  Senators,  in  good  conscience, 
trying  to  do  the  right  thing.  But  I  do 
want  to  say  it  is  not  fair  and  it  is  not 
right  to  pass  the  bill  in  the  shape  it 
passed  the  Senate  after  the  amendment 
was  added  whereby  a  farmer — not  a  big. 
corporate  farmer  but  an  ordinary 
farmer — who  had  to  have  eight  workers 
to  maintain  his  grove  or  farm,  would  be 
responsible  for  unemployment  insurance 
for  those  migrant  workers  -Aho  picked 
the  crops.  They  all  prefer  local  people 
but  there  are  not  enough  of  them.  We 
have  to  bring  in  a  great  many  workers 
to  do  the  harvest  w-ork. 

They  are  not  stable  workers.  Many  of 
them  do  not  stay  on  any  job  for  any 
fixed  period  of  time.  By  the  very  nature 
of  their  work,  they  do  not  stay  in  our 
State  for  any  long  period  of  time,  be- 
cause they  go  up  and  down  the  country 
to  harvest  the  perishable  crops. 

If  there  is  any  reasonable  way  to  in- 
clude them  within  the  coverage  of  such 
an  act  as  this,  I  do  not  see  what  it  could 
possibly  be. 

I  want  us  to  be  fair  to  them.  I  liave 
insisted,  with  my   growers,  year  after 


year,  that  they  improve  situations  in 
Florida,  and  they  have  done  so.  I  have 
insisted  on  better  housing.  Our  legisla- 
ture passed  a  housing  act  which  was 
commended  here  on  the  floor  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  iMr.  Wil- 
liams" .  My  legislature  has  passed  health 
acts  which  apply  to  migrants,  which 
have  been  approved  here  on  this  floor. 
We  are  always  trjing  to  get  a  better  and 
more  uniform  handling  of  the  situation. 
It  is  being  handled  decently  and  properly 
and  in  a  Christian  way  by  the  great  ma- 
jority of  our  growers.  It  is  being  handled 
inhumanely  and  improperly,  and  I  think 
viciously,  by  some  growers.  We  are  at- 
tempting to  improve  that  condition  everj- 
year,  and  we  are  doing  so. 

Now  to  try  to  bring  about  this  kind  of 
result  by  imposing  Federal  law  on  an  un- 
employment insurance  provision  that 
covers  not  only  regular  workers  but 
those  who  come  for  a  few  days  during 
the  harvesting  season,  and  do  not  even 
stay  in  one  place  permanently  during 
that  particular  harvesting  season,  but 
who  travel  from  place  to  place  within 
one  State,  is  not  a  reasonable  way  to 
handle  this  problem.  I  think  there  are 
ways  to  handle  it.  I  think  migrant  work- 
ers can  be  given  permanent  legislation 
that  will  better  take  care  of  them.  But 
I  see  no  reason  at  all  why  it  was  sound 
judgment  for  the  Senate  to  adopt  the 
amendment  here  that  puts  migrants,  un- 
controllable as  they  are  as  to  their  time 
and  as  to  their  work,  in  the  same  classi- 
fication with  the  permanent  workers 
who  do  abide  on  the  property  and  who 
are  entitled  to  have  the  protection. 

It  happened  that  when  I  was  Governor 
of  our  State  we  passed,  and  I  signed  into 
law,  a  bill  giving  workmen's  compensa- 
tion to  those  permanent  workers  who 
w-orked  in  the  packinghouses,  the  con- 
centrate plants,  and  other  places  where 
the  preparation  of  the  crop  moves  for- 
ward. We  have  not  found  any  way  yet. 
in  our  State  at  least,  to  deal  as  fairly  as 
that  with  the  migrant  workers,  though 
we  have  tried  to  take  care  of  them  under 
decent  housing  laws,  under  decent 
health  laws,  under  decent  education  laws, 
and,  of  course,  under  pay  rates  that  en- 
able them  to  make  excellent  pay  if  they 
just  w-ant  to  work  and  earn  it  and  make 
it. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana  and  the 
other  Senators  who  are  with  him  on  the 
Finance  Committee  for  the  kind  of  bill 
they  brought  out  of  the  committee.  I 
wish  it  had  been  the  provision  of  that 
bill  that  passed  on  this  subject.  I  wish 
the  amendment  offered  here  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota,  bringing  the  mi- 
grants under  the  provisions  of  that  bill, 
had  not  been  adopted.  I  think  there 
would  have  been  no  trouble  at  all  if  it 
had  not  been  added  on  the  floor. 

I  hope  that  the  conference  report  will 
be  approved.  It  has  great  merit  in  It.  It 
extends  coverage,  as  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  accurately  stated,  and  as 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  has  accu- 
rately stated,  to  a  greater  number  than 
were  covered  even  under  the  original 
Senate  committee  bill.  I  congratulate 
them  upon  the  good  work  they  have  done. 
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But  I  do  not  think  we  sliould  send  this 
biU  back  to  conference  with  the  hope 
of  this  wrong  thing  being  done— and  it 
would  be  wroiig  to  try  to  add  the 
migrants.  j,     ♦u^ 

There  are  other  ways  to  handle  tne 
problem.  I  stand  ready  to  help  in  reach- 
ing those  wavs.  But  I  am  not  at  all  ready 
to  include  the  misrant  worlurs  under 
this   unemployment    compensation    act. 
The  defeat  of  the  provision  is  due  to  the 
inclusion  of  that  unwise  amendment,  be- 
cause I  am  very  sure  that  the  work  of  the 
committee  would  have  prevaUed  but  for 
the  inclusion  of  that  unwise  amendment. 
The  committee  reported  a  provision 
that  made  the  unemployment  compensa- 
tion applicable  where  there  were  eight 
workers  or  more,  for  26  weeks  during  the 
year-  and  I  do  not  think  anybody  would 
protest   at  all   against   that.  That  cer- 
tainly did  not  apply  only  to  large  cor- 
porate farms.  It  applied  in  our  State  to 
dozens  or  hundreds  of  independent  farm- 
ers orchardists.  vegetable  producers,  and 
to  the  eight  stable  and  permanently  lo- 
cated and  good,  serving,  and  honorable 
workers,  in  their  fields  or  in  their  groves. 
I  hope  the  conference  report  will  be 
adopted.  I  apologize  to  the  Senator  for 
taking  so  much  time.  I  am  tryuig  to  up- 
hold his  position,  because  I  think  he  has 
a  good  conference  bill  and  I  think  the 
Senate  should  approve  it. 

Mr  LONG.  Mr.  Pre.'idcnt,  I  shall  be 
very  brief  about  this  matter.  Four  years 
ago  the  Senate  went  to  conference  with 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  a  bill 
of  about  this  magrutude.  It  involved  ap- 
proximately 60  million  workers,  and 
would  have  extended  benefits  for  an  addi- 
tional 13  week3  during  times  of  recession. 
That  bill  died  in  Congress  because  there 
v^•ere  certai-i  minimal  Federal  standards 
which  the  Senate  was  willin?  to  accept, 
and  although  many  States  met  those 
nandards.  organized  labor  and  the  ad- 
ministration were  so  determined  to  ap- 
Dly  some  minimal  Federal  standards  as 
a  starting  point  that  they  were  wUlme 
to  have  that  biU  de^'eated  rather  than 
accept  what  had  been  done  in  confer- 
ence. The  House  was  adamant. 

We  were  quarreling  about  something 
that  involved  about  1  percent  of  what 
was  in  the  bill.  It  was.  nevertheless,  an 
issue  that  defeated  a  bill  that  was  in  the 
interest  of  the  workin?  people  of  the 
country  and  that  should  have  become 
law. 

We  face  a  similar  situation  today.  We 
have  passed  a  bill  that  is  of  benefit,  po- 
tpntially.  to  61  million  working  men, 
women,  and  their  families.  The  bill  that 
was  reported  back  brings  into  coverage 
about  4.7  million  additional  jobs,  com- 
orising  perhaps  80  percent  of  all  the  ad- 
ditional jobs  which  could  be  covered. 

So  v.T  are  urged  to  reject  the  confer- 
ence report  really  because  we  are  not 
able  to  extend  the  benefits  of  this  bill 
to  about  250.000  farm  and  migratory 
vcorkers.  for  whom  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  expressed  sincere  con- 
cern. 

Mr.  President,  I  admire  the  Senator 
for  his  concern  about  this  number  of 
peoc'e.  But  it  should  be  remembered 
that  theifc  are  moie  than  200  times  as 


many  workers  who  would  be  favorably 
affected  by  the  passage  of  this  bill  as 
theie  are  for  whom  the  Senator  would 
speak  today.  It  is  for  those  workers  that 
this  bill  would  provide  extended  bene- 
fits: and  there  arc  about  20  times  as  many 
additional  workers  who  would  be  bene- 
fited with  coverage  for  the  first  time,  to 
whom  co\erage  would  be  denied  if  this 
bill  should  fail.  ^   ^^ 

Mr    President,  in  my  judgment  the 
bill  would  fail,  just  as  a  similar  bill  failed 
4  years  ago,  if  this  conference   report 
were  not  agreed  to.  That  would   seem 
vei-j'  sad  to  this  Senator,  to  see  this  bill 
fail  to  benefit  61  million  people  because 
we  were  not  able  to  extend  the  benefits 
cf  the  bill  to  cover  about  250.000  more. 
Mr  President,  I  know  how  determined 
the  members  of   the  House   Ways  and 
Means  Committee  are  on  this  issue.  They 
have  prevailed  on  a  rollcall  vote  by  a 
vote  of  about  219  to  170,  and  the  Icad- 
er.=;  of  that  fight  on  the  Hou<^e  floor  were 
the  fame  conferees  we  had  to  negotiate 
with.  Thev  are  not  going  to  yield  on  this 
i.ssue:  if  the  Senate  votes  the  bill  down, 
I  sav  there  is  everj'  possibility  of  a  repe- 
tition of   what  happened  4  years  ago, 
and   61    million   people   whose   famihes 
would  othervcise  benefit  mu.^.t  suffer  be- 
cause wc  have  been  unable  to  benefit 
250  000  more.  When  v.-e  are  benefiting  61 
million  workers.  I  think  it  would  be  ex- 
tremelv  unfortunate  if,  in  trying  to  get 
everything  the  Senate  has  fought  to  do, 
we  failed  to  get  any  of  it. 

That  being  the  case,  I  think  the  Sen- 
ate would  certainly  want  to  agree  to  this 
conference  report. 

I  would  point  out  that  this  is  not  the 
only  provision  we  have  available  to  us 
to  help  these  migrant  workers.  The 
Hou.'^e  of  Representatives  has  indicated 
that  it  is  willing  to  help  them,  under  the 
public  welfare  system,  by  passin;?  the 
family  assi.-^tance  plan  we  are  present- 
ly considering  in  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee. 

I  know  of  no  Senator  more  willing 
than  I  to  help  people  who  are  willing  to 
work;  and  that  certainly  describes  the 
people  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
would  like  to  assist.  In  so  far  a?  the  Sena- 
tor is  correct  in  saying  that  the  average 
income  of  those  families  is  about  S890 
a  year,  that  family  assistance  bill  could 
increase  the  Federal  assistance,  in  cash 
alone,  for  such  persons  to  about  $1,600 
per  family.  And  no  Senator  who  wants 
to  do  so  would  be  prevented  from  offer- 
ing an  amendment,  either  in  the  comm}t- 
tee  or  on  the  floor,  to  extend  food  stamps 
to  these  people,  thereby  perhaps  increa.— 
ing  their  income  four-fold,  as  compared 
to  the  figures  quoted  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  here  today. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  a  State  from  passing 
la'.vs  to  benefit  the  people  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  wishes  to  I'.elp,  and 
some  States  have.  I  would  urge  others  to 
d3  the  .•^ame. 

If  this  conference  report  is  not  agreed 
to,  we  would  be  performing  a  disservice 
to  Gl  million  workers  in  this  countrj'  who 
would  potentially  benefit  from  the  bill 
before  us.  Therefore  I  very  much  hope 
that  the  conference  report  will  be  agreed 
to. 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  in  1935, 
Congress  passed  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation program  as  part  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  The  purpose  of  this  legis- 
lation was  to  provide  a  temporary  source 
of  income  for  millions  of  individuals  who 
had  suddenly  found  themselves  out  of 
work.  This  system  was  not  devised  as  a 
handout,  but  as  a  means  to  enable  mil- 
lions of  Americans  to  withstand  eco- 
nomic hardship  by  providing  compensa- 
tion already  rightfully  earned. 

In  July  19,  1969,  Pi-esident  Nixon,  rec- 
ognizing unemployment  compensation's 
inherent  worth,  proposed  to  Congress  a 
bill  which  would  expand  its  benefits  and 
strengthen  its  framework. 

In  his  message,  the  President  stated 
that  the  purposes  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation were  "to  extend  unemployment 
insurance  to  4.800.000  workers  not  now 
covered;  to  end  the  shortsighted  restric- 
tions that  stand  in  the  way  of  needed  re- 
training efforts ;  and  to  add  a  Federal 
program  automatically  extending  the 
duration  of  benefits  in  periods  of  high 
unemployment."  Furthermore,  he 
.■stated: 

In  human  terms,  the  recommended 
change.s  x^•l^  enable  a  worker  to  weather  the 
adversity  of  unemployment  and  to  find  a 
suitable  Job. 

The  conference  report  on  H.R.  14705 
Is  the  congressional  response  to  the  ad- 
ministration's proposals.  Several  changes 
have  been  made  in  the  original  proposal. 
The  conference  report  increases  cover- 
age of  State  and  Federal  unemployment 
compensation  by  4,750,000  jobs,  the  big- 
gest   single    improvement    in    coverage 
since  the  system  began  in  1935.  Of  the 
4.75  million  new  jobs  proposed  to  be  cov- 
ered:   1,130,000  are  in  small  business: 
210,000  are  traveling  and  city  salesmen, 
and  agent  commission  drivers  engaged  in 
the    distribution    of    certain   products; 
190  000   are  in   agricultural   processing; 
160,000  are  held  by  U.S.  citizens  working 
for  American  employers  overseas;  2,121,- 
000  are  in  nonprofit  organizations,  ex- 
cluding church-operated  organisations, 
and  schools  other  than  a  school  of  higher 
education:  and  940,000  are  in  State  hos- 
pitals and  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  some  who 
arsue  that  these  provisions  go  too  far 
and  others  who  :.:i:ue  that  they  do  n-^t 
-0  far  encu?h. 

More  specifically,  there  are  those  who 
urge  the  defeat  of  this  important  confer- 
ence report  bc:au;e  it  excludes  c^verase 
for  250,000  fra-m  employees.  D?lay  and 
disasreoment  ovei-  this  cr.e  r-rcv-oicn 
mlsht  well  endc.nper  Ihs  entire  bill  ?s  in 
19G6  when  .-;hnilrr  leji-'lation  dic^d  in  cu- 
forencc  for  l^c'c  cf  agreement.  Sending 
thi.s  bill  back  t-^  conference  mny  me.m 
thit  we  v.ill  h;u'e  to  wait  another  5  yea  ■.-■•• 
to  vote  on  the.e  innov-.tivc  fe.nues. 

An  imp'irtint  provision  of  this  bill 
is  the  evtension  cf  the  Federal-State 
un^mp'ovmrnt  compr-n.-ation  proiram. 
Twice,  in  1958  and  19t)l,  Conrrress  en- 
acted la-'s  thr.t  extended  unrmrloyment 
compen-^ation  on  a  temprrary  ba^is  dur- 
ing an  exibtins  re^Pfsion.  This  method  nf 
•^rovidinc  unemol-vment  aii  durine  na- 
tional recessions  hrlned  offset  the  efferts 
cf  prclon'-^d  rnemployment.  but  it  pro- 
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vided  relief   only  on   a   piecemeal   ap- 
proach. 

To  remedy  this  deficiency,  the  Presi- 
dent requested  that  the  individual  States 
or  the  Nation  as  a  whole  automatically 
be  eligible  for  additional  unemployment 
compensation  after  the  exhaustion  of 
regular  benefits  duiing  periods  of  high 
economic  unemployment.  H.R.  14705 
calls  for  two  indexes  to  trigger  the  bene- 
fits. Nationally,  there  would  be  an  "on" 
indicator  when  unemployment  equaled 
or  exceeded  4.5  percent  for  the  three 
most  recent  calendar  months  and  a  na- 
tional "of!"  indicator  when  unemploy- 
ment remained  below  4.5  percent  for 
each  of  3  consecutive  months.  The 
State  indicator  would  be  "on  "  for  any 
individual  State  when,  for  13  consecu- 
tive weeks,  the  unemployment  rat«  in  the 
State  is  20  percent  higher  than  the  cor- 
responding period  of  the  2  preceding 
calendar  years,  provided  that  the  cur- 
rent rate  equaled  or  exceeded  4  percent 
of  coveied  employment.  The  State  ex- 
tended benefit  period  would  end  when 
either  of  tiiese  conditions  were  not  met. 
The  amount  of  extended  compensation 
a  State  would  be  required  to  pay  would  be 
50  percent  of  the  total  regular  compensa- 
tion including  dependent's  allowances, 
payable  to  an  established  limit.  This  50 
percent  is  payable  on  a  50-50  matching 
basis  with  the  Federal  Government. 

Kad  this  legislation  been  in  effect  over 
the  past  12  years,  the  national  "on"  indi- 
cator would  have  been  activated  for  three 
periods— 1958-59,  1960-62,  and  19C3,  cov- 
ering a  total  of  41  months,  and  extended 
national  benefits  would  have  been  avail- 
able. 

In  my  home  Stale  of  Kansas,  during 
the  years  1958,  1960,  and  1961,  the  State 
"on"  indicator  would  have  applied  ex- 
tended State  benefits  over  a  period  of  12 
months. 

Extended  benefits  would  now  be  avail- 
able in  10  States  if  tlie  present  bill  were 
now  in  eflect.  and  if  those  States  had 
pa.ssed  legislation  providing  for  partici- 
pation in  the  extended  prorram. 

V\'hen  President  Nixon  introduced  this 
legislation,  he  stated: 

If  the  economy  were  too  slow  and  emplov- 
ment  were  to  rise,  this  program  automatically 
would  rx.  to  sustain  personal  income.  This 
would  help  prevent  a  downturn  from  gather- 
ing momentum  resultiug  from  declines  In 
purchasing  power. 

The  President  introduced  this  legisla- 
tion during  a  period  of  low  unemploy- 
ment and  urged  Us  passage.  Now,  in  a 
period  of  higher  national  unemployment 
and  much  severe  local  and  re 'ional  un- 
employment, the  case  for  swift  approval 
of  this  legislation  is  clear  and  convinc- 
ing. Mr.  President,  I  urge  approval  of  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  migrant 
farm  work  is  like  no  other  work  in  the 
world.  It  is  a  job  here  today,  and  maybe 
a  job  there  tomorrow.  Migrant  farm 
workers  never  really  become  a  part  of  the 
labor  force;  at  best,  they  are  seasonal 
workers  everywhere  they  go.  They  are 
not  hired  by  farm  operators  to  do  specific 
jobs;  rather,  they  are  assigned  to  jobs  by 
crew  leaders.  The  migrant  farm  worker 
leaves  his  work  because  the  crew  leader 


tells  him  the  job  is  over.  He  does  not  look 
for  work;  his  crew  leader  looks  for  work. 
On  any  job,  he  does  not  know  who  his 
legal  employer  is.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  would  be  difiacult,  and  perhaps 
impossible,  for  unemployment  insur- 
ance administrators  to  determine  when 
the  migrant  was  unemployed,  when  he 
was  available  and  willing  to  work,  and 
the  circumstance  of  his  leaving  his  last 
job. 

A  migrant  worker  will  work  in  several 
States,  for  perhaps  dozens  of  employers. 
In    each    case,    he   may    work    1    or   2 
days  for  an  employer  and  be  imemployed 
for  1,  2,  or  3  days.  Is  he  going  to  be  able 
to  claim  total  or  partial  imemployment 
for  a  rainy  day  or  a  rainy  week?  And  if 
lie  does,  how  do  you  determine  when  he 
is  available  for  work  and  the  circimi- 
stance  under  which  he  left  his  last  job? 
It  seems  clear  that  whatever  the  worker 
said,  it  would  be  more  practical  for  an 
employer  to  show  that  he  was  unem- 
ployed through  his  own  fault,  or  that  he 
is  not  available  for  work  and  should  not 
be   paid   unemployment   benefits.   This 
would  be  in  the  employer's  interest  be- 
cause  of    the   effect    benefit    payments 
could  have  on  his  experience-rated  taxes. 
There  is  always  a  serious  question  as 
to  the  identity  of  the  employer  of  a  mi- 
grant worker.  In  some  cases,  the  crew 
leader  is  really  the  employer;  in  others, 
the  farm  operator  is.  But  in  all  cases, 
there  i.'  a  reiisonable  ancrtior,  &•  to  who 
the  employer  is.  Under  social  security, 
this  is  determined  by  references  to  a  sin- 
gle Federal  law.  but  under  unemploy- 
ment insurance  this  would  be  determined 
under  the  laws  of  the  various  States.  In 
one  State,  the  employer  might  be  the 
crew  leader — but  in  an  identical  situa- 
tion in  the  next  State,  it  might  be  the 
farm    operator.    Thus,    the    legitimate 
question  of  who  would  pay  the  unem- 
ployment  taxes,   which   tlie   committee 
jirovision  would  have  avoided,  was  raised 
when  the  floor  amendment  was  adopted. 
If  you  are  unable  to  identify  the  em- 
ployer under  State  law,  or  if  there  is 
litigation,    tlie   migrant   worker    would 
have  no  effective  coverage,  regardless  of 
a  Federal  law  saying  that  he  is  covered. 
You  can  be  sure  of  one  thing  about  this 
kind  of  situation:  the  crew  leader  is  go- 
ing to  insist  that  the  farm  operator  is 
the  employer,  and  the  faiTn  operator  is 
going  to  insist  that  the  crew  leader  is  the 
employer,  because  neither  one  of  them  is 
going  to  want  to  pay  the  tax.  I  miiht  add 
that   the   poor   migrant   worker   is   not 
likely  to  know  which  one  of  them  was 
his  employer  because  the  question  really 
turns  on  local  law.  In  either  event,  the 
House  conferees   pointed   out   that   the 
Senate-passed    farm    coverage    amend- 
ment would  start  off  by  breeding  need- 
less litigation.  And  the  House  conferees 
were  not  willing  to  become  party  to  bar- 
ratry by  legislation. 

There  were  also  questions  as  to  how 
the  seasonal  employment  provisions  of 
Slate  laws  would  apply  to  mJgrant  work- 
ers. I.n  some  States,  workers  engaged  in 
seasonal  industries  cannot  qualify  for 
luiemployment  benefits  outside  their 
regtUar  working  season.  In  other  States, 
there  are  no  such  restrictions.  Thus,  for 


the  migrant  worker  who  works  in  sev- 
eral States — States  with  and  without 
seasonal  restrictions — it  might  be  neces- 
sary to  combine  his  earnings  in  all  States 
in  order  to  determine  the  benefits  pay- 
able for  a  specific  week.  For  the  next 
week,  however,  only  those  earnings  in 
one  or  two  States  might  be  used.  Thus, 
unemployment  insurance  beneflts  might 
have  to  be  revised  from  week  to  week 
because  the  season  in  one  State  might 
end  while  the  season  in  another  State 
would  start. 

We  were  also  faced  with  the  question 
of  how  the  migrant  farmworker  would 
know  who  his  employers  had  been  when 
it  came  time  for  him  to  claim  benefits. 
When  the  migrant  worker  is  employed 
by  the  farm  operator,  rather  than  a  crev; 
leader,  he  may  work  for  a  different  em- 
ployer on  each  day  of  the  week;  and  in 
ordsr  to  claim  benefits,  he  will  have  to 
tell  the  employment  oflSce  where  he  files 
a  claim  and  who  he  has  worked  for 
throughout  the  entire  year.  This  would 
be  a  tremendous  task  for  an  educated 
man  who  can  read,  write  and  keep  rec- 
ords: but  for  the  uneducated  semi- 
literate — and  sometimes  non-English 
speaking  migrant  worker— it  would  be  an 
impossible  task.  Moreover,  the  fann  op- 
eiator  would  know  the  near  impossibil- 
ity of  a  worker  evev  identifying  him  and 
would  tend  to  avoid  paying  unemploy- 
ment taxes.  Thus,  the  coverage  of  mi- 
grant workers  who  are  employed  by  farm 
operators  would  probably  be  a  meaning- 
less gesture  until  .such  time  as  admin- 
i.stralive  techniques  are  developed  for 
dealing  with  this  problem. 

Moreover,  when  a  migratory  worker 
hres  Inmself  out  directly  to  a  farm  op- 
erator there  is  a  question  of  whether  he 
is  truly  an  employee,  or  an  independent 
contractor.  If  he  is  the  former,  the  un- 
employment tax  could  apply.  If  he  is  the 
latter,  it  would  not  apply:  and  I  must 
say  that  when  a  farmer  engages  a  mi- 
grant v,-orker  with  instructions  'to  pick 
all  the  beans  in  the  field"  there  is  a  seri- 
ous doubi  that  he  is  truly  an  employee. 
Tiien.  tDO,  when  the  migrant  family 
works,  there  is  a  question  as  to  who  is 
the  employee. 

In  a  lot  of  cases,  it  is  not  a  migrant 
worker  alone  who  does  the  iarmwork.  It 
is   the   migrant's   family:    his   wife,   his 
older  children,  and  even  his  5-,  6-,  and 
7-year-old  children  in  some  ca.ses.  The 
individual    family    members,    however, 
may  n-.t  be  paid  as  individuals  on  the 
basis  of  the  amount  of  work  done,  but 
the  head  of  the  family  may  b3  paid  for 
everv'tiiing  done   by   the  family.  Under 
the  unemployment  compensation  laws, 
Ihe  family  earnings  are  not  his  earnings, 
and  v.-hatever  is  reported  for  him  might 
have  to  be  investigated  to  see  how  much 
was  earned  by  him,  by  his  wife,  and  each 
of  the  children.  Of  course,  if  each  mem- 
ber of  the  family  does  enough  work  to 
qualify    for    unemployment    compensa- 
tion, each  might  be  able  to  qualify  for 
unemployment     beneflts.     However,     it 
would  be  nearly  impossible  to  determine 
who  earned  how  much  and  from  whom. 
The  infonnation  presented  to  the  Sen- 
ate by  those  who  oppose  the  conference 
report  did  not  come  to  grips  with  these 
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problems,  but  carefully  avoided  them. 
The  Senate  conferees,  however,  could 
not .  ignore  these  considerations  and 
even  had  they  been  so  disposed,  the 
House  conferees  made  certain  that  the 
issues  were  fresh  and  sharp  in  the  minds 
of  the  Senate  conferees. 

I  would  have  preferred  to  have  sal- 
vaged some  part  of  the  farmworker  cov- 
erage amendment,  but  the  House  would 
not  vield  even  one  little  bit  on  this  issue. 
We  were  faced  with  a  take-it-or-leave-it 
situation  in  which  we  could  have  no  bill 
or  a  bill  without  farmworker  coverage. 
This  is  still  the  situation.  The  lemainmg 
features  of  the  bill  are  worthwhile;  and 
I  believe  that  we  should  take  the  bill  for 
the  good  that  is  in  it,  rather  than  let  the 
whole  thing  go  down  the  drain  because 
it  has  not  everything  we  would  like. 
What  IS  in  the  bill  is  good,  and  I  suggest 
that  we  approve  the  conference  report 
and  trv  again  for  farmworker  coverage 
after  the  special  study  of  this  issue — 
called  for  by  the  conference  agreement- 
has  been  completed  and  analyzed.  Per- 
haps then  we  can  answer  the  questions 
which  today  remain  unanswerable. 

Mr  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port the  effort  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  i  Mr.  Mondale^  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oluo 
.Mr  Saxbe)  to  reject  the  conference  re- 
port on  H.R.  14705,  the  Employment  Se- 
curity Amendments  of  1970. 

I  do  so,  not  because  I  am  opposed  to 
the  unemployment  insurance  system.  I 
believe  that,  except  for  the  exclusion  of 
farmworkers,  this  legislation  is  desirable. 
I  support  this  move  to  reject  this  con- 
ference report  because  I  do  support  the 
concept  of  unemployment  insurance,  and 
because  I  believe  the  time  is  long  past 
when  Congress  can  continue  to  exclude 
farm  labor  from  the  protections  and  ben- 
efits that  have  been  accorded  to  nearly 
all  of  the  labor  force  in  the  Nation.  I  be- 
lieve that  farmworkers  should  have  the 
benefits  of  unemployment  insurance, 
particularly  because  their  work  is  sea- 
sonal. 

During  the  summer  and  fall  in  Cali- 
fornia, unemployment  among  farm- 
workers is  reasonably  low.  In  the  winter 
months,  however,  it  is  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  find  any  kind  of  farmwork.  Un- 
employment insurance  is  clearly  the  best 
remedy  for  the  cycUcal  nature  of  agri- 
cultural employment.  In  the  absence  of 
a  reasonable  unemployment  insurance 
system,  farmworkers  are  forced  into  a 
welfare  system  which  is  too  often  pater- 
nalistic and  demeaning. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  people  who 
pick  our  crops,  who  harvest  our  food, 
should  be  treated  as  wards  of  the  State 
or  as  second-class  citizens. 

A  vote  to  reject  the  conference  report 
will  put  the  Nation  on  notice  that  the 
Senate  wUl  not  tolerate  the  exclusion  of 
these  workers  from  the  conditions  en- 
joyed by  other  Americans. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
today  we  have  before  us  a  bill  of  great 
Importance  to  all  American  working  peo- 
ple. H.R.  14705  embodies  the  most  sig- 
nificant amendments  to  the  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Act  since  its  enact- 
ment in  1935.  Since  this  program  was 
first  put  into  action  during  the  heart  of 


the  depression,  it  has  furnished  a  meas- 
ure of  stability  to  those  Americans  who 
have  found  themselves  without  work. 

Unfortunately,  the  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act.  like  so  many  other 
Federal  and  State  laws,  excludes  from 
its  coverage  farm  workers.  Probably  no 
other  single  group  of  Americans  need 
the  protection  of  the  Government  more 
than  farm  workers,  however,  through 
the  years,  these  citizens  have  been  sys- 
tematically denied  the  benefits  of  most 
Federal  labor  legislation. 

Realizing  that  the  time  had  come  for 
Consress  to  face  its  responsibilities  to 
American  farm  workers,  the  Senate  in- 
cluded in  its  version  of  H.R.  14705  a  pro- 
vision which  would  extend  the  coverage 
of  the  Unemployment  Compensation  Act 
to  farm  workers  who  are  employed  on 
farms  employing  eight  or  more  employ- 
ees in  each  of  26  diCferent  weeks  during 
the  year.  This  provision  was  not  aimed 
at  the  small  family  farmer  but  rather  at 
the  large  farmers  and  growers  who  hire 
farm  workers,  on  a  regular  basis.  The 
Senate  recognized  that  the  small  farmer 
who  hires  workers  only  during  a  brief 
harvest  period,  would  have  difficulty 
complving  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Unemployment  Compensation  Act: 
therefore,  the  requirement  that  the  farm 
employs  eight  or  more  workers  was  in- 
serted to  exempt  small  farmers.  In  the 
language  of  the  Senate  report: 

The  provision  would  thus  not  aiTect  the 
typical  fainllv  farm  or  a  farm  employing 
more  th.in  eight  workers  for  only  a  brief 
harvesting  season. 


This  provision  is.  however,  meant  to 
apply  to  those  large  farming  operations 
which  employ  thousands  of  migrant 
workers  each  year,  and  have,  in  many 
cases,  failed  to  provide  these  workers 
with  decent  housing  and  fair  wages. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Migratory  Labor 
of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  recently  conducted  extensive 
hearings  on  the  plight  of  migrant 
workers  in  America.  The  evidence  pro- 
duced at  those  hearings  clearly  demon- 
strated that  the  life  of  the  migrant 
farmworker  is  not  improving  but 
rather  is  getting  worse.  I  have  visited  the 
homes  and  working  areas  of  farmworkers 
in  Texas  and  from  my  experience  with 
these  unfortunate  people.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  only  way  to  improve  the  work- 
ing conditions  and  lives  of  farmworkers 
is  for  Congress  to  bring  these  people  un- 
der the  protection  of  Federal  laws. 

The  provision  contained  in  the  Senate 
version  of  H.R.  14705  concerning  farm- 
workers represents  a  positive  step  for- 
ward in  this  area.  I  am  deeply  disturbed 
by  the  conference  committee's  failure  to 
iiiclude  it  in  the  final  version  of  H.R. 
14705.  Because  I  firmly  beheve  that  it  is 
imperative  that  Congress  expand  its  cov- 
erage of  the  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Act  to  include  farmworkers,  I  shall 
vote  against  accepting  the  conference  re- 
port and  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  do 
likewise. 

SCTPORT     FOR     UNEMPLOYMENT     COMPENSATION 
COVXHAGE    FOR    FAEMWORKERS 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  with  one 
overridine  flaw,  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  14705  is  quite  good.  That  imemploy- 
ment  compensation  bill  would  extend  the 


coverage  of  the  unemployment  compen- 
sation program  to  additional  jobs,  im- 
prove the  financing  of  the  program,  and 
provide  the  States  with  a  procedure  for 
obtainiiig  judicial  review  of  adverse  de- 
terminations by  the  Secretai-y  of  Labor. 
The  conference  bill  would,  in  particu- 
lar, establish  a  i>ermanent  program  of  ex- 
tended benefits  for  people  who  exhaust 
their  regular  State  benefits  during  pe- 
riods of  high  unemployment.  In  this  pe- 
riod of  recession,  I  am  especially  anxious 
to  see  that  provision  enacted. 

Nevertheless,  I  will  vote  asainst  ac- 
ceptance of  the  conference  report  and 
for  recommital  to  conference  with  in- 
structions, because  the  conference  bill 
fails  to  cover  fannworkers.  The  Senate 
Finance  Committee  amended  the  bill  so 
as  to  extend  coverage  to  employees  of 
large  farms,  those  farms  which  employ  at 
least  ei.aht  employees  during  each  of  26 
different  weeks  during  the  year.  That 
provision,  which  was  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, would  have  covered  only  2  percent  of 
all  farm  employers — approximately  22.- 
000 — and  20  percent  of  all  farm  em- 
plo.vees — approximately  250,000. 

Relatively  few  agribusinesses  would  be 
covered  under  this  provision,  and  only 
the  quite  large  ones.  The  original  admin- 
istration proposal,  in  fact,  called  for  cov- 
erage of  farm  employers  who  have  four 
or  more  employees  in  each  of  20  different 
weeks  during  the  year.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  the  conferees  did  not  emerge  with 
that  provision. 

The  Senate  also  passed  an  amendment 
offered  on  the  floor  by  Senator  Mondale 
to  extend  coverage  to  farm  crew  leaders 
and  their  employees-migrant  workers. 
This  amendment,  together  with  the 
Finance  Committees  amendment,  was 
dropped  in  conference. 

Given  the  almost  universal  coverage  of 
all  other  members  of  the  labor  force  by 
the  unemployment  compensation  system. 
I  believe  that  it  is  inequitable  to  exclude 
agricultural  workers,  from  coverage,  and 
that  there  is  no  justification  for  the  con- 
ference bill's  discrimination  against 
them. 

Accordingly,  I  will  support  recommital 
of  the  bill  to  conference  with  instructions 
that  the  two  farmworker  provisions — the 
Finance  Committee's  and  Senator  Mon- 
dale's — are  to  be  insisted  upon  by  the 
Senate  conferees.  In  recognition  of  the 
need  for  recession  benefits,  I  trust  that 
the  conferees  will  move  swiftly  and  that 
we  will  soon  see  an  improved  conference 
bill  enacted  with  provision  of  extended 
benefits  during  periods  of  high  imem- 
ployment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston).  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  conference  report.  On  this  ques- 
tion, the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  (after  having  voted  in  the 
affirmative) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  <Mr. 
Harris)  .  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  permitted 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  I  therefore 
withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  PELL  (after  having  voted  in  the 
affirmative) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
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RiBicoFF) .  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  permitted 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  I  therefore 
withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh),  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  .  the 
Senator  from  Cormecticut  (Mr.  Dodd), 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Ervin)  ,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
FuLBRiGHT) .  the  Senator  from  Termessee 
<  Mr.  Gore  ) .  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
( Mr.  Harris)  .  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Hart),  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hartke),  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings).  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  McCarthy),  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Govern),  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Metcalf).  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya),  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson),  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph), 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Risi- 
coFp),  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Russell),  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Symington),  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge),  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Tydings),  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon)  ,  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Ervin)  .  the  Senator  from  West 
■Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph",  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Hart),  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken),  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  . 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska)  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)   are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mundt)  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mrs.  Smith)  are  absent  because  of  ill- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  are  detained  on 
official  business. 

If  present  aftd  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker),  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt), 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mrs.  Smith), 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  50, 
nays  19.  as  follows: 

[No.  254  Leg.] 

YEAS— 60 

Domlnlck 

Eagleton 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Fannin 

Goldwater 

Grlffln 

Gurney 

Hansen 

Hatfield 

Holland 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Magnuson 

MeClellan 


Allen 

Allott 

Anderson 

Bellmen 

Bennett 

Bible 

Hoggs 

Brooke 

BurdlcJc 

Byrd.  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Church 

Cook 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curt  la 

Dole 


Mclntyre 

MUler 

Moss 

Packwood 

Pearson 

Percy 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Scott 

Smith,  lU. 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stennls 

Stevens 

Thurmond 

WUllams.  Del. 


NAYS— 19 

Case 

Kennedy 

Saxbe 

Cranston 

Mansfield 

Schwelker 

Fong 

McGee 

Williams.  N.J. 

Goodell 

Mondale 

Yarborough 

Gravel 

Murphy 

Young.  Ohio 

Hughes 

Muskle 

Javits 

Pastore 

PRESENT 

AND    GIVING    LIVE    PAIRS,    A 

PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 2 

Long,  for 

Pell,  for. 

NOT  VOTING- 

-29 

Aiken 

Hartke 

Randolph 

Baker 

Hollings 

Riblcoff 

Bayh 

Hruska 

Russell 

Cannon 

Mathias 

Smith,  Maine 

Dodd 

McCarthy 

Symington 

Ervin 

McGovern 

Talmadjje 

Fulbrlght 

Metcalf 

Tower 

Gore 

Montoya 

Tydings 

Harris 

Mundt 

Young,  N.Dak 

Hart 

Nelson 

So  the  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  vote  by  which  the  conference  report 
was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

PROGRAM 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
ask  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
about  the  future  order  of  business  for 
this  week  and  thereafter;  and  also  to 
raise  the  question  as  to  the  possible 
length  of  this  session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  question  raised  by  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader,  it  is 
anticipated  that  the  Senate  will  turn  to 
the  consideration  of  the  pending  busi- 
ness, the  miUtary  procurement  bill.  The 
pending  question  of  the  pending  business 
is  the  Cooper-Hart  amendment  relative 
to  the  ABM. 

Sometime  tomorrow,  we  will  take  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps;  probably  also  the  legis- 
lative appropriation  conference  report. 
Neither  measure,  I  think,  will  cause  any 
difficulty.  Then  we  will  go  back  on  the 
unfinished  business. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Does  the  Pastore 
rule  of  germaneness  apply  when  the  cur- 
rent business  is  the  Cooper-Hart  amend- 
ment which  Is.  in  effect,  to  repeal  the 
ABM?  Could  we  speak  on  other  parts 
of  the  military  procurement  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Oh.  yes.  The  whole 
of  the  bill  is  germane,  not  any  particular 
section;  so  that  if  an  amendment  is 
pending,  it  does  not  mean  that  Senators 
cannot  discuss  any  other  section  of  the 

bill. 
Mr.   GOLDWATER.   At   any   time  of 

day?  

Mr  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  In  order  to  introduce  a 
conference  report  or  other  business  dur- 
ing that  part  of  the  day  in  which  the 
rule  of  germaneness  applies,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  secure  unanimous  consent;  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No;  because  the 
conference  reports  have  priority. 


Mr.  SCOTT.  They  are  privileged,  that 
is  right.  What  about  the  introduction  of 
business  other  than  the  conference 
reports? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No;  because  the 
conference  report  time  is  taken  out  of 
the  3  hours  under  the  Pastore  rule  of 
germaneness.  We  will  have  no  trouble,  I 
assure  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Now,  Mr.  President, 
earlier  this  afternoon,  I  made  the  follow- 
ing statement,  let  me  say  to  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader; 

Mr.  President,  last  week.  I  made  the 
prediction  that  the  Congress  would  have 
to  return  after  the  November  election  this 
fall  to  consider  at  least  the  defense  ap- 
propriations bill. 

I  was  misinformed  of  the  intention  of 
the  House  leaders  with  respect  to  that 
appropriations  bill.  I  have  been  assured 
by  Chairman  Mahon  personally  that  the 
defense  bill  will  be  completed  prior  to 
any  recess  in  October. 

I  would  hope,  therefore,  that  the  Sen- 
ate could  proceed  to  the  electoral  reform, 
welfare  reform,  and  the  appropriations 
bills  prior  to  the  end  of  October,  and  that 
the  Congress  will  not  need  to  return  after 
the  election  in  November. 

I  believe,  however,  that  the  legislative 
program  for  this  Congress  should  be 
completed  in  this  Congress,  and  if  we  can 
work  together  it  can  be  all  completed  in 
time  for  a  sine  die  adjournment  prior  to 
the  November  election. 

However — I  repeat — if  our  work  is  not 
completed,  we  will  be  back  after  the  elec- 
tions to  complete  the  uncompleted  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  makes  the  point  that  cer- 
tain bills  will  be  considered,  and  that  it 
is  important  we  act  upon  them  this  year. 
That.  I  take  it.  is  subject  to  some  addi- 
tional suggestions  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  I  should  like  to  consult  with  my 
colleagues  as  to  those  measures  which 
they  regard  as  of  such  consequence  and 
urgency  as  might  be  considered  in  laying 
out  the  program.  I  assume  that  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  would  accept 
that  as  a  suggestion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Always.  And.  may  I 
say.  there  is  nothing  the  majority  leader 
and  the  Democratic  majority  would  not 
do  to  give  its  utmost  support  to  the  Pres- 
ident's proposals  and  to  do  all  we  can  in 
our  own  way  to  get  that  legislation 
through. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  should  like  to  see  that 
done. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  10  a.m.  to- 
morrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  8  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Wednesday. 
August  5.  1970,  at  10  a.m. 
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CRUSADER  KHACHADOORIAN 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoJidau.  August  3.  1970 
Mr.  MOP.SE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  early 
1950's.  when  I  was  teaching  law  at  Boston 
Ur.ive:>ity.  I  had  the  privilege  to  meet 
and  zct  to  know  a  young  law  student,  now 
St;.te  io;j:cj-entative  to  the  Mas.=achu- 
>elu<:  Genera!  Court.  Gregory  B.  Kha- 
chadoorian. 

Mr.  Khachadoorians  performance  as 
a  studciit  his  rnreer,  and  his  achieve- 
ments ai  a  d'?dicated  and  etiecti.e  public 
.-^erva-.-.t  arc  especially  notable,  for  he  has 
been  almost  totally  blind  since  the  age 
of  14. 

I  was  greatly  impressed  with  liis  abil- 
itv.  his  tirive  and  corn-age.  and  the  con- 
cern he  d-splayed  for  others,  despite  his 
own  hf.ndicap.  v.h.en  I  f.rst  met  him  al- 
most -0  yer.rs  ago.  and  I  was  privileged 
to  have  had  a  hand  in  his  decision  to 
enter  pohtics. 

I  am  not  surprised  that  he  has  been 
cn»..rmcusly  effective  in  his  role  a.>  legis- 
lator, nor  that  his  efforts  for  eye  safety 
legiclaiion  have  had  an  effect  far  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts.  Indeed,  he  provides  a 
demonstration  of  courage  and  public 
devotion  from  which  every  man — with  or 
without  the  benefit  of  sight — can  draw- 
great  admiration. 

It  is.  therefore,  with  the  deepest  re- 
speii.  and  with  enormous  pride  and  sin- 
cere warmth  in  bein?  ablt^  to  call  Gregoi-y 
Khachadoorian  my  good  friend,  that  I 
share  with  my  colleagues  today  the  fol- 
lo-A-'ng  article  frcm  News,  the  puhlicaUon 
of  the  National  Society  for  the  Pre.en- 
ti:n  of  Bl'ndness.  Inc.: 

Cri  SADFR  Khachadoorian 
Gregory  B.  Khachad'~3rlan.  State  Repre- 
-■-eiitaf  ive  to  llie  Massachusetts  General  Court 
frcm  the  7lh  Middlesex  District  ArUngton 
and  Le.xington.  ani  l  ne  of  the  Mas'-achv.setts 
S-:cle*y's  most  active  and  newest  board  mem- 
bers, credits  h's  leaisIaMve  career  to  a  bP.nd- 
in;  accident  inctirred  when  he  was  14  years 
eld. 

Mr  Khachadoorian  v.as  working  n  a  parage 
checkine  the  air  pre^suie  In  a  tire  when  the 
spill  rini  flex  off  tlie  wheel  and  str-uick  him 
acros.s  the  bridge  cf  his  nose  and  eyes  causing 
almost  total  blindness 

His  dreams  of  a  West  Point  career  were 
brusquely  shattered  t-'n-launted.  yoimtr  Kha- 
chaic^rian.  or  '  Khschy."  as  seme  cf  hi.; 
friends  cill  him.  pursued  his  s'udies  with  the 
help  of  readers  ar.d  bratUe.  and  gradiated 
frcm  the  Boston  Vni-.ersity  Law  Sch.o! 

A  Boston  CTnlverslty  law  professor  F  Brad- 
ford Morse,  now  a  L'nited  S;ates  Representa- 
tive from  Mas.sachtisetts.  and  Harold  Putnam, 
a  legls;a:ive  a  de  to  Leverett  Saitons'all. 
former  US.  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  en- 
couraged the  young  lawyer  to  en'er  politics. 
Mr  Khachadoorian.  now  serving  his  sixth 
term  as  Representative  since  his  1059  elec- 
tion has  campaigned  tirelessly  for  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  to  require  protective  eye- 


wear for  the  reneral  public,  as  well  as  for 
students  using  laboratory  and  shop  facilities 
in  schools, 

Alaska  was  the  first  state  to  enact  a  law 
ba<^^d  almost  verbatim  upon  the  two  bills 
which  Representative  Khachadoorian  had 
filed  in  the  Massachusetts  Legls'.ature  In  19G7. 
Spcnsored  by  ophthalmolci-lst  Ml!o  H 
Fritz,  a  member  of  the  Ala.ska  House  of  Rep- 
ics_uita:lves,  this  law.  which  becaTuo  efTectlve 
in  Mav  1969.  provides  that  "no  person  may 
fabricate,  distribute,  sell,  exchange,  or  have 
in  his  possession  .  .  .  eyeglasses  or  suncilasses 
unless  they  are  fitted  with  plastic  lenses  or 
'vith  !:lass  len-^es  which  are  tem-tcrcd  or  case 
hardened."  The  bill  also  outlaws  frames 
manufactured  cf  cellulose  ni'rr.lc  r^r  other 
hiirh'y  flammable  materials. 

Connecticut  was  the  second  state  to  enact 
almost  Identical  lepl.slatlon.  also  based  on  Mr. 
Khachadoorlau's  original  texts.  "This  is  Just 
tlie  be-innlng."  says  Mr  Khachadoorlai:.  He 
fervently  hopes  to  see  such  lerlslation  passed 
In  a!!  50  states,  and  there  are  Increasing  Indi- 
cations that  such  hopes  are  Justified. 

Meanwhile,  hp  continues  to  press  for  safety 
eyeglass  le<:islation  in  Massachusetts,  his  na- 
tive state.  The  present  bills  were  filed  in  De- 
cember 1969  for  action  by  the  197n  Legis- 
lature Actually,  three  bills  will  be  proposed 
to  the  Loeiflature:  1>  mandaU^.-y  tise  of 
hardened  glass  or  plastic  lenses.  2)  a  ban  on 
reliulose  nltra'e  based  frame.s.  3i  a  bill  m- 
cornorittng  both  provisions. 

Although  Mr  Khachadoorl.an  would  of 
course  prefer  legislation  covering  all  eyeglass 
and  sun-Uss  wearers  in  50  states,  he  believes 
that  a  state-by-state  approach  may  possibly 
be  more  realistic. 

In  the  course  of  his  continuing  campaign 
in  support  of  his  legislative  proposals,  he  ad- 
drrs^es  indu-trlal,  church,  school,  civic  and 
other  ,-ommunlty  groups  Opposition  In  the 
past  he  says,  came  mainly  from  a  few  oph- 
thalmic manufacturers,  although  this  has 
lessened  considerably. 

His  staunchest  supporter  and  collaborator 
is  his  wife.  Mary,  a  vivacious  brunette.  They 
met  at  the  National  BraUle  Press.  Inc.  in 
Boston,  where  she  is  chief  stereotypist.  He 
recalls  thit  he  was  selling  tickets  for  a  bene- 
fit ball  and.  tp  an  Inducement,  offered  to 
dance  with  any  t.Tkers  Mary  took  him  up  on 
his  offer,  and  then  on  his  pro|>osal  of  mar- 
ri.\ge.  which  was  celebrated  in  1959, 

Queried  about  his  hobbles,  the  41 -year- 
old  legislator  unhesitatingly  named  eating 
and  readlng^ln  that  order.  His  husky,  six- 
foot  fr.irr.e  testifier  to  the  pursuit  of  the 
former.  Marv  even  attended  an  Armenian 
cocking  school  to  learn  how  to  prepare  his 
favorite  dishes.  His  wide  scope  of  interests 
and  knowledge  refiect  extensive  use  of  the 
variety  of  materials  now  available  in  braille. 
An  eloquent  speaker,  he  Is  equally  at  home 
m  Armenian  and  Turkish,  the  former  being 
his  mother's  native  tongue, 

Mr,  Khachadoorian  Is  a  member  of  the 
M.tosachuset;s  Bar,  United  States  Supreme 
Court  Bar  and  the  United  States  (Bofton) 
District,  and  Court  of  Appe.ils,  He  Is  also  a 
Shriner.  Aleppo  Temple,  and  a  member  of 
the  Lions  Club  In  Arlington.  Massachusetts. 
In  summ'nT  up  his  remarkable  career  at 
the  halfway  mark.  Mr.  Khachadoorian  not 
only  attributes  his  success  to  the  efforts  he 
made  to  overcome  his  handicap,  but  states. 
■  Ydu  could  almost  say  that  my  handicap  be- 
came my  profession,"  since  he  is  Chairman 
cf  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  Massachusetts 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  a  State 
Commlaslon. 


ORANGE  COVE  FAMILY  HEALTH 

CLINIC 


HON.  ALAN  CRANSTON 

OF    C.KLlTOnSlA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  August  4.  1970 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  an 
impre«ive  proposal  for  a  fi'iuily  health 
clinic  in  a  small,  agricultural  community 
in  the  San  Joaquin  V;illey  of  CaUfornia, 
was  recently  funded  with  a  migrant 
health  grant  by  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice. I  supported  the  p-onosrJ  and  was 
pleased  that  it  v,-as  approved.  Some  op- 
position had  been  expres-scd  by  various 
individutils,  niany  of  whom  are  associ- 
ated with  the  medical  prufession.  But 
the  merits  of  the  proposal  clearly  out- 
weighed the  critici.sm3. 

In  a  recent  editorial,  the  Fresno  Bee 
endorsed  the  clinic  and  made  some  wise 
suggestions  about  how  the  decision  to 
go  ahead  should  be  greeted  by  the  var- 
ious interested  parties. 

I  believe  that  Si^^nators  will  be  inter- 
ested in  this  example  of  local  response 
to  a  Federal  project.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Orange  Co%ii  Clinic  Can  Succeed 
After  a  flurry  of  resistance  from  local  phy- 
sicians, plans  are  going  forward  for  a  feder- 
ally subsidized  clinic  which  will  mainly 
serve  families  of  seasonal  farm  workers  In  the 
Orange  Cove-Dinuba  areas  of  Fresno  and  Tu- 
lare Counties. 

■nie  clinic  will  be  operated  initially  by  the 
Fresno  County  Economic  Opportunities  Com- 
mission, with"  a  policy  board  which  will  In- 
clude workers,  physicians  and  community 
re'oresentatives. 

Local  phvsicians,  health  officers  and  oth- 
ers have  argued  that  the  clinic  proposal  was 
hastily  developed  and  lll-conceived  and  a 
clinic  would  be  much  more  useful  el-sewhere 
— nnd  besides,  they  were  not  adequately  con- 
sulted. Their  annoyance  Is  understandable 
up  to  a  point,  although  the  criticism  of  the 
project  appears  to  be  overstated.  It  is  llkelv 
the  clinic  will.  Indeed,  fill  a  need  and— prop- 
erly operated— win  greatly  expand  health 
care  opportunities. 

The  US  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  has  acknowledged  that  the  pri- 
vate practitioners  and  health  planners  have 
a  grievance.  It  has  promised  more  local  par- 
ticipation in  the  future 

But  it  wisely  has  refu.spri  to  del..y  the 
project. 

The  decision  should  be  acceptea  in  good 
grace.  Tlie  physicians  have  made  their  point. 
The  most  positive  thing  they  can  do  now  is 
to  work  closely  with  the  clinic  to  make  sure 
1*  docs  the  best  possible  Job.  Policy  differ- 
ences will  arl.'e.  but  they  can  be  worked  out 
with  good  will  on  both  sides. 

And  If.  as  the  local  medical  men  contend, 
a  he.Uth  cen'i/Cr  for  seasonal  workers  is  needed 
m-re  in  other  sectors  than  In  Orange  Cove- 
Dlnuba,  they  should  be  working  to  get  the 
system  expanded 
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COMPUTERIZING  INFORMATION 
FOR  MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS 


HON.  FLOYD  V.  HICKS 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4.  1970 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following:  One  of  the 
major  efforts  of  the  internal  workings  of 
the  House  centers  around  tiie  computer- 
ization of  information,  to  give  individual 
Members,  committees,  and  groups  a  great 
deal  more  information  more  swiftly  than 
is  presently  the  case. 

Considerable  excellent  work  has  been 
done  on  this  program  by  some  Member.-,, 
but  still  there  is  a  long  way  to  go.  And 
there  are  some  roadblocks. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  record  of  the 
history  of  the  effort  to  date,  where  it 
stands  now.  and  some  of  the  problems  in- 
volved would  be  of  value.  I  submit  for  the 
consideration  of  my  colleagues  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  magazine  Gov- 
ernment Executive,  written  by  senior 
editor,  Leon  Schloss: 

Congress    Needs    Computers — Btrr    They're 

Mant  Years  Awat 

(By  Leon  Shlossl 

highlights 

l_There  are  more  than  4.200  computers 
In  use  by  the  U.S  Government,  but  only 
three  of  them  are  on  Capitol  Hill  where  a 
Congress,  overwhelmed  by  the  Information 
explosion,  needs  them  most. 

3 — Realization  of  the  need  came  10  years 
ago  but  little  has  been  done  about  it  despite 
the  best  efforts  of  a  number  of  understanding 
legislators, 

3 — There  are  reasons  for  the  seeming  In- 
ertia— lack  of  cooperation  by  the  Executive 
Branch,  the  galloping  technology  of  the  Au- 
tomatic Data  Processing  art.  partisan  poli- 
tics— and  inertia. 

Today,  there  are  more  than  70,000  com- 
puters in  operation  in  the  US.  alone — more 
than  4.200  of  them  In  Federal  Government 
service.  And  of  these  4,200,  Congress  has  only 
three! 

Of  these  three,  two  are  performing  worth- 
while but  relatively  Insignificant  chores.  The 
Senate's  is  automating  the  members'  mailing 
lists.  The  one  In  the  House  handles  payroll, 
special  accounting  and  Inventory  applica- 
tions. The  computer  In  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress is  more  gainfully  employed.  Among 
other  things.  It  yields  monthly  status  reports 
on  250  major  pieces  of  legislation,  with 
weekly  updates,  which  go  to  all  the  members 
of  Congress. 

But  the  Information  explosion  and  the 
growing  complexity  of  the  Government  de- 
mands a  much  broader  utilization  of  Auto- 
matic Data  Processing  (ADP).  There  are 
30,000  bills  before  Congress  and  even  the 
most  expertly  staffed  Congressional  offices 
cannot  adequately  brief  their  principals  on 
the  status  of  the  legislation.  The  result  Is 
that  the  Congressman  Is  called  to  the  fioor 
to  vote  on  measurs  he  knows  virtually  noth- 
ing about. 

Just  as  frustrating  to  the  member  Is  the 
lack  of  real-time  (right  now)  information 
on  the  budget  process  By  the  time  the  Fed- 
eral budget  Is  printed  it  Is  practically 
obsolete 

Meanwhile  many  states,  such  as  New  Tork, 
Pennsylvania,  Florida,  Iowa,  Wisconsin, 
Hawaii  and  North  Carolina,  are  using  com- 
puters to  yield  legislative  status  and  budget 
information. 
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But  on  Washington's  Caplloi  HiU,  even  the 
most  ardent  supporters  of  Introdtictlon  of  a 
sophisticated  ADP  system  concede  that  It 
will  be  years,  perhaps  10,  before  this  can  be 
accomplished.  Who  are  these  supporters  and 
why  do  they,  and  others,  believe  It  will  take 
si:)  long? 

First,  to  name  the  outstanding  supporters, 
whose  expertise  and  opinions  will  comprise 
much  of  the  rem.alnder  of  this  article:  Rep, 
Jack  Brooks  (D-Texas).  Rep,  J^^e  Wacgoner, 
Jr,  (D-La,l,  Rep.  Robert  McClory  (R-Ill.l, 
Rep.  William  S.  Moorhead  iD-Pa.l.  Rep.  John 
Brndemas  (D-Ind,>,  and  Sen,  Hugh  Scott 
(R-Pa  ). 

And.  from  the  Library  of  Congress'  Legisla- 
tive Reference  Service,  Robert  Lee  Chartrand, 
who  was  brought  on  in  196G  az  a  Specialist 
m  Information  Sciences,  after  seven  years 
in  the  information  technology  field  with 
TRW  and  IBM  Chartrand  is  tie  ser:lor  rep- 
resentative of  the  Library  on  the  Working 
Group  on  ADP  for  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Recalling  that  the  need  for  computers  in 
the  Congress  was  recognized  In  the  early 
'60s  and  was  covered  In  a  bill  which  the 
Senate  passed  in  1969,  but  on  which  the 
House  did  not  act  because  It  carried  too  many 
extraneous  Items,  Chartrand  traced  for  Gor- 
crnment  Executive  the  recent  history  of  the 
situation: 

"Brademas,  frustrated  by  the  lack  of  action 
on  any  of  the  several  bills  introduced  in  tlie 
House,  originated  a  Resolution  which  was 
e.ndorsed  by  the  Democratic  Caucus,  with 
the  result  that  the  Speaker  Instructed  the 
House  Administration  Committee  to  take 
action," 

■So,"  Chartrand  continued,  "a  Working 
Group  was  appointed  by  Waggoner,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Administration  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  Electrical  and  Mechanical 
Office  Equipment,  comprising  Edward  J, 
Mahoney  of  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
Thomas  E,  Ladd  of  the  House  Clerk's  Office 
and  myself, 

"We  have  drawn  on  the  expertise  of  the 
private  sector,  which  has  made  more  than 
40  presentations  by  companies  ranging  from 
the  nonprofit  organizations  like  the  Stanford 
Research  Institute,  through  the  big  manu- 
facturers like  IBM,  to  the  smaller  system.s 
design  and  analysis  companies  like  Infor- 
mation Systems  Corp.,  and  specialty  firms 
dealing  in  peripheral  equipment  like  the 
Remote  Console  Corp." 

At  press  time,  Waggoner  had  annoimced 
that  he  Intended,  in  June,  to  place  under 
contract  one  or  more  companies  to  determine 
overaU  needs  of  the  manager.  This  was  made 
possible  by  House  appropriation  of  $500 
thousand. 

■MeanwhUe,"  Chartrand  continued,  "we 
have  started  a  survey  to  determine  Congres- 
sional information  requirements.  We  have 
interviewed  about  150  Congressmen  and /or 
their  staffs,  and  hope  to  get  to  a  total  of 
250. 

"As  surveyed,  the  Congressmen  give  first 
priority  to  real-time  bill  status;  where  is  the 
bill  In  the  legislative  process  and  what  Is  Its 
status,  are  there  companion  bills,  have  hear- 
ings been  held,  have  committee  reports  been 
made?  Second,  budgetary  Information  in- 
cluding Federal  assistance  fimds — who's 
spending  how  much,  where  and  on  what? 

"Next,  we  will  try  to  determine  the  best 
approach  to  creation  of  an  elSclent  informa- 
tion system  using  the  counsel  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan's  Survey  Research  Cen- 
ter, and  of  Individuals  and  of  the  overall  sys- 
tems management  company  that  la  selected. 

"At  that  point,  we  should  know  the  state- 
of-the-art  well  enough  to  determine  existing 
systems  which  might  be  appropriate,  and  be 
able  to  make  specific  recommendations." 

Waggoner  wants  to  create  some  quick  serv- 
ices for  the  House — an  attractive  sample  to 
show  what  a  full-scale  system  could  do.  He 
takes  a  "building  block  approach."  building 
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on  existing  systems  to  attain  the  objective  In 
a  rational  manner  and  In  context  with  polit- 
ical reality. 

"But,"  concludes  Chartrand,  "the  devel- 
opment will  be  under  way  for  many  years," 

Among  the  authorities  Identified  earlier 
none  will  disagree  that  establishment  of  an 
efficient  ADP  system  for  Congress  will  take 
a  long  time — even  longer  than  Chartrand, 
who  they  think  may  be  going  too  fiist.  envi- 
sions. Some  of  their  reasons: 

Brooks,  whose  19€5-enacted  bill  to  "pro- 
vide for  the  economic  and  efficient  purchase, 
lease,  maintenance,  op>€ration  and  utiliza- 
tion of  Automatic  Data  Processing  equip- 
ment by  Federal  departments  and  agencies" 
has  saved  millions  of  dollars,  suggests  that 
the  first  essential  in  "computers  for  Con- 
gress" Is  a  study  of  tlie  magnitude  cf  Con- 
gressional needs.  While  other  Congressmen 
urge  Immediate  purchase  of  computers,  it  Is 
pointed  out  that  while  a  system  could  be 
designed  in  a  matter  of  months,  and  bard- 
ware  moved  in  In  a  matter  of  days,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  valid  data  base,  without  which 
the  computer  would  stand  idle  or  spew  out 
worthless  Information,  might  take  years, 

A  vaUd  data  base  means  careful  culling  of 
raw  data,  with  which  Congress  is  now  over- 
whelmed— books,  reports,  etc.  Establishment 
of  too  many  topical  requirements,  especially 
those  which  Involve  nonrecurring  data, 
would  place  an  Impossible  burden  on  even 
the  most  sophisticated  electronic  equipment 
As  one  member  said:  "Computers  have  re- 
curring data,  they  chew  It  up.  But  too  muc.i 
nonrecurring  data  could  outrun  the  art  state, 
and  blow  up  the  machine.  We  must  cut 
down  the  flow  of  data  In  order  to  Increase 
the  flow  of  Information." 

Many,  Including  Brooks,  feel  that  overrid- 
ing need  Is  for  a  system  which  can  lock  Into 
the  Budget  Bureau  computer  system  (now 
being  put  In  operation)  so  that  Congress  can 
receive  realtime  information  on  the  essen- 
tials of  the  budgetary  process.  But,  as  Brooks 
said  three  years  ago  in  predicting  a  »5-bll- 
Uon-a-year  savings  through  effective  use  of 
advanced  systems  design  and  data  process- 
ing techniques:  "The  most  advanced  data 
system  in  the  world  won't  work  unless  proper 
data  Is  available  from  the  units  of  Govern- 
ment at  the  functional  levels.  This  means 
that  this  broad  Government -wide  effort  to 
Improve  our  budgetary  and  appropriation 
cycle  will  be  handicapped  until  all  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  develop  adequate  cost 
accounting  systems  " 

Neither  the  needed  compaUbUlty  of  sys- 
tems nor  the  85  billion  annual  savings  has 
eventuated.  The  Budget  Bureau  computer 
system  has  advanced  to  a  pwlnt  where  It  can 
"reach  down"  for  information  on  1.200  Items. 
hopes  to  Increase  this  figure  to  8.000  to  9.000 
Items.  But  Congress  Is  not  tuned  In  on  a 
real-time  basis. 

One  Congressional  offic*  criticized  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  for  proceeding  on  an  ADP 
system  for  the  House  alone.  Tlie  sijokesman 
said,  logically,  the  system  shotild  cover  both 
House  and  Senate.  But  he  admitted,  ruefully, 
that  "nothing  is  being  done  about  It."  He 
added:  "It  Is  .short-slshted  to  develop  Inde- 
pendent systems.  They  probably  wouldn't  be 
able  to  talk  to  each  other,  plus  the  fact  that 
the  extra  cost  of  two  systems  would  run  Into 
the  tens  of  millions  of  dollars." 

(At  press  time.  Congress  appeared  ready  to 
approve  legislation  that  would  create  a  Joint 
committee  on  data  processing  with  wide 
powers  to  provide  Congress  with  computers,! 

•Who  Is  to  be  made  responsible  for  system 
design?  Brooks'  first  choice  Is  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  his  second  the  Library  of 
Congress'  Legislative  Reference  Service. 

In  early  1969  Brooks  introduced  a  bUl  to 
remove  the  ADP  Issue  from  the  languishing 
Congressional  reorganization  bill.  In  It  he 
pointed  out  the  long  lead  time  necessary  to 
Introduce  an  Automatic  Data  Processing  »y«- 
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tem  as  a  major  reason  for  separating  the  leg- 
islation. 

Brooks  says:  "Program  budgeting,  sup- 
ported by  a  modern  data  processing  system, 
will  give  the  President  and  the  Congress  se- 
lective control  over  Federal  expenditures  far 
bevond  the  present  capabilities.  Nonessential 
or  low  prlorltv  Items  could  be  easily  located 
and  dispensed  with  and  the  funds  allocated 
to  meet  priority  requirements.  Exacting  In- 
formation would  be  Immediately  available  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  as  to  how  the 
budget  could  be  altered  at  any  given  time  so 
as  to  have  the  most  desirable  Impact  upon 
our  national  economy." 

•We  must."  Brooks  continued,  "take  ad- 
vantage of  these  new  techniques  as  soon  as 
possible  rather  than  wait  until  circumstances 
force  them  upon  us.  Tens  of  billions  In  pub- 
lic funds  can  be  saved  and  a  significantly 
higher  efficiency  In  Government  operations 
can  be  achieved  If  we  move  forward  now." 

That  statement  was  made  on  February  28, 
1967. 

The  typical  legislator,  working  a  60-hour 
week  which  includes  multiple  committee 
duties,  chamber  debates  and  votes,  and  the 
omnipresent  con.i;tltuents'  demands,  increas- 
incly  operates  a*,  a  disadvantage.  As  the 
then-Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  said  In 
the  early  '60s:  "We  need  more,  better  or  more 
varied  information   ' 

The  seriousness  of  the  problem  was  noted 
In  this  statement  by  a  management  consult- 
ing team  studying  Congressional  function- 
ing- "Congress  Is  burdened  by  an  ever  In- 
creasing workload.  The  weight  of  this  work- 
load, as  felt  personally  by  legislators.  Is  a 
serious  Impediment  to  a  greater  Congres- 
sional effectiveness."  That  was  In  1965. 

Dr.  John  S.  Saloma.  writing  In  1968  on 
"Systems  Politics:  The  Presidency  and  Con- 
gress In  the  Future."  predicted  that  a  "num- 
ber of  competitive  dimensions  In  Congress 
are  likely  to  accelerate  acceptance  of  Inno- 
vations In  decision-making"  developed  else- 
where He  enumerated: 

The  built-in  tension  between  authorizing 
and  appropriations  committees,  both  anxious 
to  control  program  decision. 

The  publicity  Incentive  for  commute .  and 
subcommittee  chairmen  generally  to  Identify 
themselves  with  Innovations  and  to  push 
for  their  implementation. 

The  perennial  Congressional  fear  that 
Congress  Is  yielding  Initiative  and  authority 
to  the  President. 

Party  competition. 

The  generational  divide  between  "activist" 
and  seniority  Congressmen. 

That  was  In  1968. 

As  Brooks  so  presclentally  said  In  1966: 
"That  question  Is  not  If  AD?  will  be  used 
In  Congress,  but  when.  For  many  years,  there 
have  been  suggestions  that  Congress  adopt 
data  processing  as  part  of  Its  operations. 
Unfortunately,  this  cannot  be  done  simply 
by  the  Installation  of  data  processing  equip- 
ment in  the  basement  of  the  offlce  build- 
ings. Before  ADP  can  be  used  efficiently  by 
Congress,  It  must  be  effectively  established 
throughout  the  Executive  Branch." 


THE  1976  BICENTENNIAL  CELEBRA- 
TION IN  PHILADELPHIA 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  August  4.  1970 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  Mr.  Al 
Haas,  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  staff, 
recently  wrote  a  column  about  the  plan- 
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ning  being  done  in  preparation  for  the 
1976  bicentennial  celebration.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  column  be 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

People-to-Peopu:  Suggested  for  Expo 
(By  Al  Haas) 

The  men  planning  the  1976  bicentennial 
here  are  deeply  interested  In  staging  a  peo- 
ple-io-people  affair. 

They  don't  want  that  Uade  show  feel 
that  lisually  pervades  this  sort  of  Interna- 
tional exposition.  They  want  the  nations 
that  will  participate  to  get  people  Involved. 
stimulate  an  Interaction  of  human  beings. 
not  display  the  tires  and  cameras  their  In- 
dustries produce. 

A  logical  way  to  help  put  the  emphasis  on 
people  during  this  exposition  might  be  to 
utilize  a  very  handy  source  of  humanity — 
the  residents  of  this  city. 

Amidst  all  Its  urban  shortcomings  and  In- 
adequacies. Philadelphia  has  a  huge  re- 
source— two  million  diverse.  Interesting  and 
potentially  educational  human  beings.  It 
has  people  from  all  sorts  of  ethnic  and  eco- 
nomic backgrounds  and  life  styles  to  match. 

Why  not  have  exposition  tours  to  neigh- 
borhoods which  express  an  aspect  of  the 
city's  human  diversity.  In  which  visitors 
would  simply  alight  from  the  bus.  walk 
around  and  talk  with  people? 

Wouldn't  It  be  an  education  for  a  woman 
from  a  small  white,  plains  town  to  talk  with 
another  mother  in  a  black  North  Philadel- 
phia neighborhood?  Wouldn't  It  be  a  revela- 
tion to  find  out  what  Its  like  to  raise  eight 
children  on  a  small  welfare  check  In  a  hot 
little  asphalt  canyon  where  "turf"  Is  gang 
slang  for  territory  and  nothing  else? 

Wouldn't  It  be  Interesting  to  an  Italian  ex- 
position visitor  to  tour  an  Italo-Amerlcan 
neighborhood  in  South  Philadelphia  where. 
In  his  own  language,  he  could  chat  about 
life  here  and  back  home? 

Wouldn't  it  be  Illuminating  to  a  small- 
town American  to  learn  from  a  Germantown 
resident  that  Philadelphia  really  Isn't  a  big 
city,  but  a  political  federation  of  small  towns 
like  Germantown,  Kensington  and  Prank- 
ford? 

It  occurred  to  me  that  someone  from  Salt 
Lake  City  or  Vienna  might  get  a  kick  out  of 
watching  human  beings  help  other  human 
beings  in  a  Get  Set  Center. 

A  London  bus  driver's  wife  might  be  in- 
terested In  how  her  Logan  counterpart  makes 
ends  meet. 

What  I  am  talking  about  Is  utilizing  the 
greatest  resource  this  city  has — a  huge  re- 
servoir of  diverse  human  beings  with  some- 
thing human  and  worthwliile  to  share  with 
others. 

And  what  would  make  this  kind  of  utiliza- 
tion more  workable  than  It  may  seem  on  the 
surface  Is  the  essentially  friendly  and  out- 
going nature  of  Phlladelphians. 

This  assessment  of  the  typical  Phlladel- 
phlan  Is  admittedly  a  subjective  one.  I  can't 
document  it.  It  is  Just  a  feeling  I  have,  bol- 
stered by  my  experience  working  as  a  reporter 
In  other  towns. 

I  have  found  It  Is  a  lot  easier  to  knock 
on  someone's  front  door,  or  stop  him  on  the 
street,  and  talk  with  him  In  this  town  than 
the  others  I've  worked  in. 

The  man  In  the  neighborhood  In  this  city 
is  typically  a  friendly  person  with  a  sense  of 
humor,  a  feeling  for  his  little  community 
and  the  life  style  It  represents,  and  some- 
thing to  say  about  it. 

It  would  be  a  shame  to  waste  this  kind 
of  a  resource. 
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THE   NEW   FARM   PROPOSALS 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

or    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  4.  1970 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorials 
which  I  have  previously  referred  to 
earlier  today : 

iProm  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press-Sclmltnr, 

July  23,  1970] 

Farm   Bill   Shenanigans 

Two  weeks  ago.  the  U.S.  Senate  decided 
to  clamp  a  $20.000-a-year  ltd  on  the  amount 
any  farmer  could  get  from  the  government 
for  taking  part  In  the  federal  crop  control 
program.  It  was  a  good  Idea,  calculated  to 
save  the  taxpayers  $300,000,000  to  $400,000.- 
000  a  vear. 

But  now  the  bill  Is  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
senutives— and  some  rather  strange  (If  pre- 
dtcUble)   things  are  happening. 

Instead  of  a  $20,000  Ud,  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Committee  has  recommended  a  $55,000 
lid  for  the  next  three  years  And  Instead  of 
$20,000  per  farmer,  the  lid  would  be  $55,000 
per  crop. 

Thus,  a  farmer — theoretically  at  least— 
could  get  $55,000  for  not  raising  wheat.  $55.- 
000  for  not  raising  cotton  and  another  $55.- 
000  for  not  raising  feed  grains. 

Save  $300,000,000?  The  latest  estimate  Is 
$58,000,000,  and  even  that  is  doubtful  If  the 
big  corporate  farmers  find  ways  to  divide 
their  land  and  collect  separate  subsidies  for 
each  parcel. 

Already  exempted  from  the  proposed  lid  by 
the  House  Committee  are  the  farms  owned  by 
states  and  municipalities.  This  means,  for 
example,  that  Montana  could  continue  to  get 
$640,000  a  year  from  Uncle  Same  for  not 
planting  crops  on  state-owned  land. 

There  Is  always  the  chance,  of  course,  that 
the  $20,000  subsidy  limit  approved  by  the 
Senate  will  be  accepted  by  the  House,  as  It 
should  be.  In  fact,  the  House  has  accepted 
(and  the  Senate  rejected)  a  $20,000  limit 
twice  before. 

But  the  chairman  of  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Committee,  Rep.  W.  R.  Poage.  D-Tex., 
.says  the  big  guns  of  both  parties  favor  the 
higher  figure. 

And  Agriculture  Secretary  Clifford  M. 
Hardin,  who  apparently  speaks  for  the  ad- 
ministration, says  he'll  oppose  any  lid  lower 
than  $55,000  per  crop. 

Even  a  $55,000  celling  Is  better  than  the 
present  unlimited  subsidy  program,  which 
permitted  seven  corporate  farms  to  collect 
more  than  $1,000,000  apiece  (one  collected 
more  than  $4,000,000)  from  the  taxpayers 
last  year. 

But  the  shenanigans  will  continue  as  long 
as  the  federal  government  spends  billions 
($3,700,000,000  last  year)  to  Jack  up  farm 
prices  by  keeping  crops  out  of  production. 

At  some  point.  Congress  is  going  to  have 
to  phase  out  the  subsidy  program  and  let 
the  farm  market  find  Its  own  level.  Then 
there  won't  be  any  need  to  build  loopholes 
into  the  law. 

Tyronza.  Ark..  July  24. 1970. 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Schneider. 
Editor,  Memphis  Press-Scimitar, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

Dear  Mb.  Schneider:  With  reference  to  the 
editorial  "Farm  Bill  Shenanigans"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Press-Scimitar  on  July  23.  it 
may  not  be  unreasonable  for  you  to  take  a 
stand  for  limitation  of  payments  under  our 
cotton  program,  even  though  such  proposed 
limitation  Is  as  un-American  as  the  "ham- 
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mer  and  sickle"  because  it  is  a  camouflaged 
method  of  land  reform;  but  it  is  unreason- 
able when  you  base  your  conclusions  on  a 
premise  which  is  false  and  misleading.  This 
false  premise  is  that  cotton  farmers  are  re- 
i-elving  government  subsidies  for  "not  plant- 
ing" cotton. 

Under  the  present  cotton  prosram  a  farmer 
may  receive  government  funds  from  two 
.•sources.  One  source  is  a  price  support  loan 
based  at  20.25c  per  pound  for  "Middling  1  ' 
cotton,  and  the  proceeds  of  such  loan  is  con- 
siderably below  cost  of  production  In  the 
United  States.  The  other  source  is  a  price 
support  payment  based  on  the  domestically 
allotted  acres  the  farmeT  plants,  the  purpose 
of  which  Is  to  erase  the  deficit  between  cost 
of  production  of  cotton  and  the  sale  pro- 
ceeds from  the  open  market,  plus  a  reason- 
able return  on  the  farmer's  land,  labor  and 
capital.  You  can  verify  this  statement  by 
checking  with  the  local  ASCS  offlce  In  Mem- 
phis. It  Is  implicit  in  your  editorial  that  you 
oppose  farm  programs  In  general,  as  you 
conclude  that  "At  some  point,  Congress  is 
going  to  have  to  phase  out  the  subsidy 
program  ..."  I  will  admit  that  this  entire 
problem  of  farm  programs  and  limitations  of 
payments  are  too  complex  to  deal  with  com- 
pletely in  a  letter,  but  there  are  a  few  points 
I  would  like  to  call  to  your  attention. 

Tlie  need  for  a  farm  program  was  initiated 
in  1789  when  our  Congress  enacted  the  first 
tariff  act  to  protect  fledgling  industry  in  our 
United  States.  By  this  action,  subsidy  be- 
came one  of  the  oldest  economic  principles 
written  into  U.S.  Laws.  Subsidy  and  subsidy- 
like  programs  have  helped  develop  U.S.  banks, 
housing  groups,  colleges,  airlines,  railroads, 
waterways,  merchant  fleets  and  nmny  other 
businesses  and  industries.  "Vour  newspaper 
benefits  from  what  amounts  to  sisbsidy  from 
the  post  offlce.  But  without  the  de\elopment 
of  these  businesses  and  Industries,  including 
yours  and  mine,  our  United  States  would  not 
be  the  world  power  it  is  today.  So  subsidies 
do  have  their  place  in  this  society. 

But  when  the  question  arises  today.  "Why 
can't  American  farmers  operate  without  a 
subsidy  in  a  free  economy  like  everybody 
else?" — the  simple  answer  is  tliat  other 
groups  are  not  in  a  completely  free  economy. 
Industry  groups — both  management  and  la- 
bor— have  a  means  of  acting  together  for 
bargaining  and  strength.  Professional  people 
have  institutions  of  control  that  represent 
their  Interests.  And  there  is  nothing  wrong 
with  this.  But  the  farmer — of  all  major  eco- 
nomic groups — is  the  only  one  without  a 
broadly  effective  means  of  advancing  his  ob- 
jectives in  the  arena  of  supply  and  demand. 
He  pays  minimum  wages  to  his  farm  workers 
as  required  by  his  government:  he  pays  union 
scale  wages  in  his  purchases  of  farm  ma- 
chinery, autos  and  trucks,  various  fuels,  rub- 
ber goods.  Insecticides  and  herbicides,  etc.; 
and  he  pays  taxes  to  support  an  economy  that 
Includes  many  other  subsidies.  How,  then, 
can  your  American  farmer  survive  when  he 
Is  buying  In  a  "protected"  market  unless  he, 
too.  is  given  some  "protection"  on  the  sale 
of  his  product?  The  farmer  has  no  means  of 
organizing  effectively  to  regulate  prices  and 
production,  as  Industry,  labor  and  the  pro- 
fessions do.  The  Individual  farmer,  operating 
only  one  of  over  2  million  farm  units  in 
this  country,  does  not  have  the  power  to  set 
prices.  Nor  is  he  able  by  himself  to  accomplish 
desired  adjtistments  In  production  and 
prices.  Even  if  the  farmer  had  the  power  to 
balance  production  exactly  with  demand  at 
a  certain  price  level,  it  might  not  be  good 
for  the  national  Interest  to  permit  this.  So, 
shouldn't  the  government  have  the  respon- 
sibility of  helping  manage  this  abtmdance? 
And  shouldn't  the  farmer  who  cooperates  In 
this  program — which  is  in  the  national  In- 
terest— be  permitted  to  receive  the  benefits  of 
the  program  in  which  he  is  participating? 

The  taxpayer  has  a  right  to  ask  the  ques- 
tion,  "What   benefit  does   the   rest   of   the 
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country  derive  from  our  farm  programs?" 
Some  are  even  going  so  far — as  you  are — to 
urge  abandonment  of  our  farm  program.  Cer- 
tainly, the  taxpayers  would  be  delighted  to  be 
relieved  of  the  cost  of  farm  programs.  They 
do  cost.  Consumers  wovild  be  pleased  to  feel 
that  they  were  going  to  get  unlimited  pro- 
ductions at  cheaper  prices.  But  very  few 
consumers  recognize  that  the  removal  of 
these  controls  would  almost  certainly  mean 
less  long-time  production.  We  do  not  have 
to  analyze  the  entire  profit  motivation  sys- 
tem to  state  that  neither  the  present  Amer- 
ican farmer,  nor  whoever  might  succeed 
him — this  could  be  giant  corporation  farm- 
ing or  a  completely  socialized  agriculture — 
Is  going  to  permanently  continue  to  produce 
without  a  reasonable  exf>ectation  of  a  moder- 
ate profit.  Over  the  years  we  have  sought 
through  farm  programs  to  provide  that  pros- 
pect of  profit  by  attempting  to  achieve  a 
rough  balance  between  supply  and  demand. 
This  is  the  b.isls  for  our  agricultural  policy. 
We  seek  to  encourage  farmers  to  limit  their 
production  to  something  like  the  demand  for 
these  products.  And  I  think  any  fair- 
minded  person  would  agree  that  the  farmers 
are  entitled  to  have  a  fair  return  from  their 
Investment  and  labor  if  they  are  to  con- 
tinue to  feed  and  clothe  our  people  at  rea- 
sonable prices.  American  consumers  are  still 
spending  a  smaller  portion  of  their  dispos- 
able income  for  food  and  fiber  than  most  of 
their  neighbors  around  this  world. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  "Farm 
policy  Is  not  something  separate."  It  Is  a 
part  of  an  overall  effort  to  serve  our  national 
Interest  at  home  and  around  the  world. 
Agriculture  is  not  an  "island";  it  is  an  in- 
tegral part  of  our  economic  continent  and 
national  strength.  The  two  basic  goals  of 
our  farm  policy  are :  Better  Income  for  farm- 
ers and  balanced  abundance  for  our  con- 
sumers. There  is  no  contradiction  between 
the  two.  Both  goals  must  be  stlmultaneously 
sought  and  achieved.  A  farm  policy  that 
sought  one  and  not  the  other  would  be  un- 
realistic. A  farm  program  which  achieved 
one  and  not  the  other  would  be  a  failure. 

You  further  confuse  your  urban  readers 
by  emphasizing  the  theory  that  one  farmer 
could  collect  three  limitations  of  $55,000 
each.  If  you  will  Investigate,  you  will  find 
this  number  to  be  insignificant.  Could  you 
not  serve  your  readers  and  your  country 
better  by  making  a  t)etter  determination 
of  the  facts  of  the  farm  program  before  edl- 
torallzlng  about  It?  Recessions  are  farm-ored 
and  farm-fed,  and  what  you  are  proposing — 
a  phasing  out  of  farm  programs  without 
phasing  out  other  subsidies  and  protection — 
could  lead  to  depression. 

In  conclusion.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  under- 
stood as  saying  that  we  have  no  problems 
as  a  result  of  our  present  farm  program. 
As  long  as  man  Is  In  charge  of  anything, 
there  will  be  imperfections.  But  If  we  ex- 
pect perfection,  and  if  one  by  one  we  counted 
out  people  or  programs  for  the  least  fault. 
It  wouldn't  take  us  long  to  get  where  we 
had  no  people  and  no  programs  with  which 
to  live.  We  see  flaws  and  fallings  in  high 
places,  as  well  as  In  people  of  ordinary  pur- 
suits; and  if  we  let  ourselves,  we  could  be- 
come cynical.  What  we  need  Is  more  under- 
standing and  more  explaining  of  things.  We 
are  all  living  in  an  imperfect  world  of  im- 
perfect people;  and  we  shall  surely  find 
some  disappointment  In  other  people,  as  they 
will  in  us.  But  the  more  understanding—of 
each  other  that  we  all  are.  the  more  we  all 
shall  find  what  we  all  so  much  seek — un- 
derstanding of  ourselves. 

Agriculture  is  a  major  source  of  the  great 
strength  of  our  country;  it  contributes  much 
to  the  economic,  physical,  and — yes — even 
the  spiritual  might  of  ttils  nation.  Let  us 
treat  It  with  the  consideration  it  Is  due. 
Very  truly  yours, 

C.  L.  Denton,  Jr. 
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HON.  JOHN  SPARKMAN 

of  al.^bama 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  August  4.  1970 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
vite to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  the 
unique  accomplishments  of  Capt.  Wil- 
liam L.  Irons,  one  of  our  former  pages. 
I  have  watched  the  achievements  of  this 
young  man  for  many  years,  now,  and  it 
is  always  inspiring  to  see  a  young  man 
who  has  hitched  his  wagon  to  a  star. 

Captain  Irons  served  as  a  U.S.  Senate 
page  in  1957.  He  then  won  a  4-year 
scholarship  to  the  University  of  Virginia 
and  graduated  in  1963  as  a  Dupont  re- 
gional scholar. 

In  1966  he  received  a  doctorate  degree 
in  jurisprudence  at  Samford  University. 
He  then  served  as  law  clerk  to  the  pre- 
siding judge  of  the  Alabama  Court  of 
Appeals. 

At  the  escalation  of  the  Vietnam  war. 
Captain  Irons  was  called  to  active  duty  as 
a  Reserve  oflScer  with  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 
Since  that  date  his  military  career  has 
been  truly  outstanding. 

Captain  Irons  received  numerous  ci- 
tations and  the  Air  Force  Commendation 
Medal  his  first  year  In  military  service. 
In  1968  he  won  a  scholarship  to  Valley 
Forge,  Pa.,  to  work  on  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor  project  for  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  at  the  Archives  Building  at  Free- 
doms Foundation.  Captain  Irons  was 
personally  selected  by  the  judge  advocate 
general  of  the  Air  Force  to  attend  the 
pilot  class  of  the  newly  established  Judge 
Advocate  Professional  School  at  Maxwell 
Air  Force  Base.  Ala.  Last  year  he  was 
chosen  as  the  outstanding  junior  oflQcer 
from  over  350  eligible  junior  oGBcers  at 
Air  University,  a  major  air  command. 

At  24.  Captain  Irons  was  chosen  for 
who's  who  in  Alabama  demonstrating  his 
talent  for  leadership  in  the  civilian  as 
well  as  the  military  commimity.  He  has 
been  cited  for  his  outstanding  perform- 
ance of  duties  by  every  commander  he 
has  served. 

Soon  he  will  be  completing  his  active 
duty  tour,  and  I  think  It  only  fitting  that 
in  this  age  of  dissent  and  rebellion,  we 
honor  young  men  such  sis  Captain  Irons, 
who  devotedly  met  a  commitment  to  the 
Nation  in  an  hour  of  crisis.  His  devo- 
tion to  duty,  leadership,  and  integrity  as 
a  military  ofBcer  are  in  the  highest  tra- 
ditions of  our  reserve  oflBcers. 

As  one  of  our  most  outstanding  jimlor 
officers  in  the  Armed  Forces,  Captain 
Irons  has  set  an  example  for  the  youth 
of  America  to  follow.  Such  achievement 
by  this  officer  reflects  great  credit  on  all 
members  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  and  armed 
services. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  brief 
biographical  sketch  published  in  "Distin- 
guished Personalities  in  the  South"  be 
printed  In  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bio- 
graphical sketch  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follow.":: 
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Irons.  William  L. 
b/Birmicgham.  Ala  Jun  9,  1941;  h/3l6 
Gran  Ave  Birmingham.  Ala;  ba/OrUce  of  the 
Staa  Judge  Advocate  MaJcweU  AFB,  Ala; 
C'C Attorney.  p/Dr  George  V  Irons  dr  Bir- 
mmgnam.  Ala.  eu/BA  Unlv  of  Va  1963.  JD 
Samford  Unlv  1966;  cp  Founder  Am  Trlnl 
Lawyer's  Assn  lt)67,  Mem  Birmingham.  Ala 
and  Am  Bar  Assn;  Asst  In  Research  of  Rheti- 
matic  Diseases  for  Howard  L  Holley  1961-62. 
Asst  to  Prof  Hahn  Unlv  of  Va  1962  63;  Law- 
clerk  for  firm  of  Speir.  Robertson  &  Jackson. 
1964-65  and  James  L  Shores  Jr  Birmingham: 
Trustee  Bankruptcy  for  US  Dlsi  Court  North- 
ern Dlst  of  Ala;  Clerk  Fed  Dist  Court  N  Dist 
of  Ala,  Southern  Div  1961;  Mem  Research 
Group  Cumberland  Sch  of  Law  Samford  Unlv 
1966;  Court  of  Appeals  St  of  Ala  Law  clerk 
to  Presiding  Judge  Price;  Mem  Gov's  Staff  of 
St  of  Ala;  Ala  Assn  of  Cert  Judge  Advocates: 
miWCommissloned  from  Civilian  practice  a-s 
1st  Lt  US  Air  Force  1966.  Mem  351st  Combat 
Support  Group  SAC.  Cert  Judge  Advocate 
Gen  USAF  Nat  Defense  Medal,  Presidential 
Unit  Cita'lon  Awd  and  Medal,  Presidential 
Unit  Citation  Ribbon  with  Oak  Leaf  Cluster. 
Aide-de-Camp  to  Gov  cf  St  of  Al:>.  appointed 
by  Adjutant  Gen:  Capt  USAF.  Asst  Staff 
Judge  Advocate  Whlteman  AFB.  Mo  and 
Gun-.er  AFB.  Ala  1967-,  Hdqrs  i4th  .\ir  Force 
Air  Defense  Command.  Claims  Offlcer  Gunter 
AFB.  Reserve  Affairs  Otf.cer.  ProJ  LITE  Of- 
ficer. Acting  Trial  and  Defense  Counsel  USAF 
various  Air  Force  Bases:  r/Mem  and  Past 
Press  SS  Class,  Teacher  SS;  pa  .'Candidal* 
Ala  House  of  Rep  19G5.  hon/Air  Force  Com- 
mendation Medal  1968.  Page  US  Senate  1957: 
HS:  Euclidean  Math  Honor  See,  Nat  Honor 
Soc,  .\la  Beys  State  1958,  Umv  of  Va:  4  yr 
Schol.irshlp.  Skull  and  Keys  Pollt  Sec.  Slgm.i 
Chi,  Numerous  A-hletlc  Hcncrs;  Cumberland 
.Sch  'A  L.iw  Samford  Unlv:  Annual  Fresh- 
man Moot  Court  Competition  Law  Day  Win- 
ner 1964.  Pres  Sigma  Delta  Kappa;  Ll:^:ed  in 
Martlndale  Hubbell  Law  Directory  and 
JAGAR.  Candidate  for  Kuhntield  Outstand- 
ing Judge  Advocate  Award  19C8. 


FEDERAL    CIVILIAN    EMPLOYMENT. 
JUNE  1970 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdav,  August  4,  1970 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  a 
release  highlighting  the  June  1970  Fed- 
eral civilian  personnel  report  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  of  Fed- 
eral Expenditures: 
Pederal    Civilian    Emplotment,    Junb    1970 

Totai  civilian  employment  In  the  Execu- 
tive, Legislative  and  Judicial  Branches  of  the 
Federal  Government  In  the  month  of  June 
was  2.981,754,  as  compared  with  3,013.194  In 
the  preceding  month  of  May.  This  was  a  net 
decrease  of  31,440.  due  primarily  to  reduc- 
tion in  temporary  census  employment,  offset 
by  increases  In  regular  seasonal  employ- 
ment and  summer  employment  of  the  "dis- 
advantaged" under  youth  opportunity  pro- 
grams. 

EXECUTIVE    B8ANCH 

Civilian  e.Tiployinent  In  the  Executive 
Branch  In  the  month  of  June  totaled  2.- 
944,147.  This  was  a  net  decrease  of  32.612  as 
compared  wi'h  employment  reported  In  the 
preceding  month  of  May.  Euiplojrment  by 
months  in  fiscal  1970,  which  b«gan  July  1, 
1969.  follows: 


Month 


Employ- 
ment 


Increase 


Decrease 


July  1%9 3.049,502 

August       3.015.861 

September 2.945.752 

OctobiT      2.927.741 

November ...  2.913.598 

DecPTber  2,912,661 

Januaiy  1970  2,893  593 

February 2.892.*b9 

March    ._ 2.975.192 

April  3.053.060 

May 2.976.759 

June. 2,944.147 


-1-9,140 . 

-33.538 

-70.112 

-18,011 

-14.1« 

-937 

-19.068 

..  .         —1.124 

-4-82.723 

-h  77. 868 

-76,301 

-32.612 


Total  employment  in  Civilian  Agencies  of 
the  Executive  Branch  for  the  month  of  June 
was  1,724,940,  a  decrease  of  34,388  as  com- 
pared with  the  May  total  of  1,759.328,  Total 
civilian  employment  In  the  Military  Agencies 
In  June  was  1,219,207,  an  Increase  of  1.776 
as  compared  with  1,217,431  In  May. 

The  civilian  agencies  of  the  Executive 
Branch  reporting  the  largest  net  decreases 
were  Commerce  Department  with  71,658,  (re- 
flecting a  decre.ise  of  73,496  In  temporary 
employees  Involved  In  taking  the  19th  De- 
Qpnnlal  Census),  and  Tre.-usury  with  2,447. 
T^e  agencies  reporting  the  largest  net  In- 
creases were  Post  Office  with  10.515.  Agri- 
culture with  8,964,  Veterans  Administration 
with  4.668.  Department  of  HEW  with  3,121. 
Interior  with  2,888,  Transportation  with 
2.757.  and  Justice  with  1,227. 

In  the  Department  of  Defense  small  net 
£hanges  In  major  agencies  reflect  offsetting 
■creases  In  temporary  seasonal  (primarily 
disadvantaged")  employment  and  general 
reductions   In  regular  employment. 

Total  Executive  Branch  employment  IN- 
SIDE the  United  States  In  June  was  2,732,- 
441,  a  decrease  of  16,189  as  compared  with 
May.  Total  employment  OtTTSIDE  the  United 
States  in  June  was  211,706,  a  decrease  of 
16,423  as  compared  with  May. 

The  total  of  2,944.147  civilian  employees 
of  the  Executive  Branch  reported  for  June 
1970  Includes  2,552.565  full  time  employees 
In  permanent  positions — a  decrease  of  10.885 
from  the  preceding  month  of  May. 

The  Executive  Branch  employment  total 
of  2.944,147  Includes  some  foreign  nationals 
employed  abroad,  but  In  addition  there  were 
104,159  foreign  nationals  working  for  U.S. 
agencies  overseas  during  June  who  were  not 
counted  In  the  usual  personnel  reports.  The 
number  in  May  was  105.811. 

Legislative  and  jttdicial  branches 
Employment  In  the  Legislative  Br.inch  in 
the  month  of  June  totaled  30.720,  an  In- 
crease of  1.141  as  compared  with  the  preced- 
ing montli  of  May  Employment  In  the  Judi- 
cial Branch  In  the  month  of  June  totaled 
6.887.  an  increase  of  31  as  compared  with 
May. 

Disadvantaged  persons 
The  total  of  2.981.754  reported  by  the 
Committee  for  June  includes  59.651  disad- 
vantaged persons  employed  under  federal 
oppwrtunlty  progrfims.  an  Increase  of  39.973 
over  the  preceding  month  of  May. 

Sr.MMARY    FOB    FlSCAl,    YEAR    1970 ENDED   JUNE 

30.    1970 

For  many  years  the  Committee,  In  its  state- 
ment accompanying  the  monthly  personnel 
report  for  June — the  last  month  of  the  fiscal 
year— has  summarized  the  changes  In  federal 
civilian  employment  during  the  year  ending. 
Following  this  practice,  changes  during  fiscal 
year  1970  are  sumniarlzed  below: 

Total  civilian  employment  In  the  Execu- 
tive. Legislative  and  Judicial  Branches  of  the 
Federal  Government  was  2.981.754  as  of  June 
30.  1970.  as  compared  with  3.076.647  In  June 
a  year  ago.  This  was  a  decrease  of  94.893. 


Legislative  and  judicial  branches 

Employment  In  the  Legislative  Branch  In 
June  1970  totaled  30.720.  an  Increase  of  1.143 
as  compared  with  June  1969.  Employment  In 
the  Judicial  Branch  In  June  1970  totaled 
6,887.  an  Increase  of  179  as  compared  with 
June  1969. 

Executive  branch 

Civilian  employment  In  the  Executive 
Branch  totaled  2.944.147  In  June  1970.  as 
compared  with  3,040.362  In  June  1969.  a  net 
decrease  of  96.215  during  the  year.  (Exclusive 
of  the  24,278  temporary  census  employees  on 
the  rolls  in  June  1970,  the  net  decrease  would 
be  120.493.) 

Total  Executive  Branch  employment  inside 
the  United  States  in  June  1970  was  2.732,441, 
a  decrease  of  63,758  as  compared  with  June 
1969.  Total  employment  outside  the  United 
States  in  June  1970  was  211.706.  a  decrease  of 
32.457  as  compared  with  June  a  year  ago. 

Civilian  employment  by  the  military  agen- 
cies decreased  122,411  during  fiscal  year  1970, 
and  there  was  a  net  Increase  of  26,196  in  em- 
ployment by  the  civilian  agencies.  Employ- 
ment by  civilian  agencies  In  June  1970 
totaled  1,724,940  as  compared  with  1,698.744 
a  year  ago.  Civilian  employment  by  military 
agencies  totaled  1.219,207  in  June  1970  as 
compared  with  1,341,618  a  year  ago. 

The  major  change  during  the  fiscal  year 
was  the  122.411  decrease  in  civilian  employ- 
ment by  the  Defense  Department.  Among 
the  civilian  agencies,  decreases  were  re- 
ported by  Agriculture  with  6.629.  Veterans 
Administration  with  3.127,  and  State  with 
2,358;  and  Increases  were  reported  by  Com- 
merce with  21,765  (reflecting  temporary  19th 
Decennial  Census  employment  of  24,278  in 
June  1970) ,  Treasury  with  5,915,  Transporta- 
tion with  3.408.  and  Justice  with  3.347. 

FMU-time  employment  in  permanent  posi- 
tions In  Executive  Branch  agencies  totaled 
2,552,565  in  June  1970.  as  compared  with 
2.633.762  in  June  1969— a  decrease  of  81.197. 
Reductions  In  the  Department  of  Defense 
totaled  97.163  during  the  year,  offset  by  a  net 
Increase  of  15,966  in  civilian  agencies.  Civi- 
lian agencies  reporting  the  major  increases 
in  full-time  permanent  employment  were 
Treasury  with  6.038,  Transportation  with 
3,493,  Post  Office  with  3,237,  and  Justice  with 
2.907.  The  largest  decreases  were  reported  by 
AID  with  1.267  and  State  with  1,040. 

CHANGES  IN  FEDCRAL  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYMENT 

(As  Of  the  end  of  fiscal  years  1960-1970) 
Federal  civilian  employment  changes,  fiscal 
years   1960-70.  in  agencies  of  the  Executive 
Branch — showing   defense   agencies,   civilian 
agencies,  and  totals — follows: 


Fiscal 

year-end  'is 
ot  June  30) 

D«r3rlni°il 
of  Defense 

Civilian 
agencies 

(e>c»,i| 
Defense) 

-46.808 

•'•.1.062 
-50  292 
-t- 32. 621 

-7  780 

-r  22. 590 

-125.511 

-^77.443 

4-37.979 

-4,  «? 
^26. 196 

Total 

I960 

1951   

-31.006 

-J.  725 

-^27  111 

-19  5fi2 

-20  183 

-3.955 

'■104  395 

-164. 474 

^14  384 

-24  569 

-122.411 

■  15  802 
t  36,  337 

1962... 

1963 

-77.403 
-n  039 

1964 

1965 

-27  963 

-^26,545 

1965 

1967 ... 

i968 

1969   

1970 

-229  905 

-^241.9',7 

-52.363 

•  19.747 

-96  215 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  a 
tabulation  excerpted  from  the  Joint 
Committee  report,  on  personnel  em- 
ployed full-time  in  permanent  positions 
by  executive  branch  agencies  during 
June  1970,  showing  comparisons  with 
June  1969  and  the  Budget  estimates  for 
June  1970  and  June  1971 : 


Augud  It,  1970 
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FULLTIME  PERMANENT  EMPLOYMENT 


X 


Major  agencies 


June  1969 


June  1970 


Estimated 

June  30, 

1970' 


Agriculture 83.425  82,912  83.000 

Commerce. ...       25.364  25.427  25.600 

Defense:  „  ,„ 

Civil  lundions 31.214  30.297  30.700 

Military  funclions 1.225.877  1.129.631  l.l^^.fW 

He.ilth.  Education,  and  Welfare 102.941  102.297  ^^^-^^ 

Housing  and  Urban  Development 14.307  14.661  )!-?2S 

Interior. 58.156  59.349  59,300 

Justice                       35,106  38,013  37,600 

Labor"              ..          .      :        9,723  10,217  10,300 

PostOtfice  562.381  565.618  567.000 

Slate 24,658  23.618  23.900 

Aseiicy  lor  Internationai  Developmeni 15,753  14.486  J5'959 

Transportation 60.386  63.879  63.600 

Treasury 79,982  86,  C20  86,700 

Atomic  Energy  Commission  7,047  7.033  ;'?99 

Civil  Service  Commission 4,970  5,214  b,jOd 

General  Servicer  Administration 36,176  36,400  36,4UU 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 31,733  31,223  i.rln 

Office  ol  Economic  Opportunity 2,856  2.387  2.400 

PanamaCanal ..'. 14,731  14,635  14,700 

Selective  Service  System  6.584  6,665  b.buu 

Small  Business  Admin;stration 4,099  4,015  4.1W/ 

Tennessee  Valley  Auttiority 11.987  l^.o"  )?'„X^ 

U.S.  Information  Agency 10.500  9,989  10,200 

Veterans' Administration 147,606  148,497  148,500 

All  otfier  agencies 26,200  27,425  27  800 

Contingencies -   - -— ^"■""'^ 

Total 2,633.762  2,552,565  2.602.800 


Estimated 

June  30, 

1971  1 


85,300 
26,700 

31,000 

,110.100 

105.100 

16.000 

61.100 

39.100 

10.800 

585. 000 

23. 400 

14,400 

70.  300 

93.  500 

6.900 

5.500 

36.800 

30.600 

2.500 

14.900 

4,100 

6.500 

13.300 

10, 100 

150.200 

28.900 

15.000 


■2. 597, 200 


1  Source:  As  projecled  in  1971  Budget  document:  figures  rounded  to  nearest  tiundred. 


TEXAS  MOURNS  Ll^SS  OF  LEGEND- 
ARY NEWSPAPERM.AN,  HARRY 
BENGE  CROZIER 


HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

OF   TtXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  August  4.  1970 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  legendar>-  newsmen  of  Texas, 
Harry  Benge  Crozier,  died  in  Austin, 
Tex.,  on  July  14,  1970.  He  would  have 
been  79  on  JiLiy  27,  1970 

Mr.  Crozier  began  his  newspaper  ca- 
reer in  1912.  During  his  life  he  held  im- 
portant positions  outside  the  newspaper 
business,  including  the  position  as  chair- 
man of  the  Texas  Employment  Commis- 
sion, but  writing  was  always  his  first 
love.  He  was  writing  a  weekly  column 
for  the  Long  News  Service  at  the  State 
capitol  until  shortly  before  his  death. 

One  of  Mr.  Crozier's  departures  from 
tlie  newspaper  business  was  in  1956. 
That  year  I  was  a  candidate  for  Gover- 
nor of  Texas.  In  the  first  primary,  I 
trailed  by  165,000  votes.  Mr.  Crozier 
came  to  work  on  my  behalf  for  the  1 
month  prior  to  the  second  primary.  In 
that  1  month,  we  made  so  much  progress 
that  it  took  weeks  after  the  polls  closed 
for  them  to  declare  that  I  had  not  been 
elected. 

When  Harry  Benge  Crozier  died, 
newspapers  all  over  Texas  noted  his  pass- 
ing and  recounted  his  great  career  both 
as  a  writer  and  in  public  sei-vice. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  articles  from  the 
Dallas  Morning  News  of  July  16.  1970 
by  Paul  Crume;  the  Austin  Statesman  of 
July  14,  1970;  two  articles  from  the 
Austin  American  of  July  15,  1970;  the 
Dallas  Morning  News  of  July  15,  1970; 
the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  of  July 
15,  1970;  the  San  Angelo  Standard- 
Times  of  July  15,  1970;  the  Houston  Post 


of  July  15,  1970;  the  San  Antonio  Express 
of  July  15,  1970;  the  Waco  News-Trib- 
une of  July  15,  1970;  the  Waco  Times- 
Herald  of  July  15,  1970:  the  Dallas 
Timec^-Herald  of  July  15,  1970;  the  Beau- 
mont Enterprise  of  July  15.  1970;  the 
Abilene  Reporter-News  of  July  14,  1970; 
the  Wichita  Falls  Herald  of  July  15.  1970; 
and  by  Mar>-  Jane  Bode  in  the  Austin 
Times  of  July  16.  1970  be  printed  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks  so  that  the 
Nation  can  know  of  the  years  of  excel- 
lent work  done  by  Mr.  Crozier  and  of  the 
high  esteem  the  people  of  Texas  had 
for  him. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rfcord, 
as  folioivs: 

Harrv  KcNt.E  Cbozizr — 1391-1970 
(By  Paul  Crume) 

They  buried  Harry  Benge  Crozier  in  Austin. 
Wpclnesday.  and  with  him  a  wh^Ie  kind  of 
Texas  journalism.  Harry  may  have  been,  by 
the  standards  of  his  day.  the  best  political 
reporter  who  ever  tested  the  forks  of  the 
creek. 

He  grew  up  in  an  old  tradition.  He  was 
widely  known  as  the  reporter  who  could 
write  the  longest  stories  and  the  ones  closest 
to  a  deadline  of  his  day.  Nowadays,  a  be- 
ginning reporter  is  told  to  make  his  story 
as  short  and  as  swift  as  possible.  Then,  the 
city  editor  might  tell  a  reporter  of  a  lunch- 
eon-club speaker,  "Give  us  about  a  column." 
Russell  Lord.  I  think  it  was.  became  man- 
aging editor  of  the  New  York  Times  on  the 
strength  cf  writing  a  complete  newspaper 
page  Just  on  Lindbergh's  takeoff  In  the  Spirit 
of  St.  Louis. 

Crozier  could  write  for  pages  on  the  sim- 
plest of  events.  The  style  might  get  a  lltUe 
florid.  You  had  to  patch  out  the  stuff  as 
best  you  could.  But  a  Crozier  story  was  a 
fascinating  reading  experience. 

And  all  the  readers  who  followed  him  loved 
Harry. 

Harry  was  fascinated  by  politics  and  politi- 
cians, particularly  Texas  politics  and  Texas 
politicians,  to  the  end  of  his  days. 

Once  he  was  drafted  to  do  a  sport  story 
on  The  News.  Arlington  Downs  was  running 
then,   and   the  Texas  Derby   was  an  event 
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which  drew  thousands  of  people  and  most  of 
the  politicians  of  the  state  to  the  Texas  race- 
track. Our  3-mau  sports  staff  was  already 
overwhelmed  with  a  baseball  playoff.  Harry 
grsiciously  consented  to  attend  the  Texas 
Derby  and  contribute  a  story. 

As  deadline  approached.  Harry  could  not 
be  found.  He  was  finally  located  lii  the  clothes 
closet  of  an  office  which  John  Rosenfield  then 
occupied.  He  had  isolated  himself  so  that  he 
could  think.  He  apologized  for  be.ng  late. 

"I  have  only  finished  the  first  eight  pages." 
he  said.  "Why  don't  you  take  them  and  edit 
them,  smd  I  will  finish  up." 

The  sports  staff  got  the  eight  pages  and 
read  it.  It  was  a  classic  summation  of  all  the 
political  news  Crozier  had  learned  from  his 
political  friends. 

He  had  written  e:ght  pages  and  had  not 
yet  ever  mentioned  the  horse  race. 

Harry  was  a  person.  There  will  be  nobody 
around  ever  like  the  Concho  Kid.  It  has  been 
.said  that  he  was  courtly,  and  be  was.  But  he 
was  something  harder  to  attain.  Harry  was 
debonair.  It  showed  in  the  tilt  of  his  broad- 
brlmnied  hat  and  the  lift  of  his  chin,  which 
said.  "The  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous 
fortune  (he  would  have  used  the  Shakes- 
pearean phrase)  wUl  never  daunt  me.  Harry 
Benger  Crozier." 

They  never  did.  either,  and  he  endured  a 
lot  of  slings  and  arrows 

Harry  was  a  delight  to  all  of  us  who  knew 
him,  and  his  memory  will  be  green  as  long 
as  we  live. 

Newsman  Crozier  Dies 

Harry  Beiige  Crozier,  veteran  Texas  news- 
paperman, died  in  an  Austin  hospital  Tues- 
day morning  after  an  Illness  of  several  weeks. 
He  was  78  years  old. 

Funeral  services  are  pending. 

Crozier  had  a  newspaper  career  which  be- 
gan before  World  War  I  and  was  interrupted 
on  occasion  when  he  was  aide  to  governmen- 
tal figures  and  for  other  public  service.  He 
was  a  member  and  chairman  of  the  Texas 
Employment  Commission  through  the  1940s. 

Crozier's  only  survivor  is  a  sister,  Mrs. 
Horace  Smith  of  Miami,  Fla. 

De.^th   Comes   at   78   to   Harry   Crozier 

Harry  Benge  Crozier.  widely-known  Texas 
newspaperman,  died  Tuesday  in  a  local  hos- 
pital. He  Anally  lost  a  13-year  fight  against 
cancer.  He  wouid  have  been  79  years  old  July 
27. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  5:30  p.m. 
Wednesday  at  Cook  Funeral  Home.  Burial 
will  be  m  State  Cemetery. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Harold  Young,  Robert 
Pool.  Ernest  Boyett.  Dr.  HoT&ce  Smith.  Robert 
Crozier  Howe.  Lee  Q.  WUUams,  Stuart  Long 
and  Garth  Jones. 

The  family  has  suggested  that  friends  may 
wish  to  make  memorial  contributions  to  es- 
tablish a  Harry  Benge  Crozier  scholarship 
fund  at  Southwestern  University  In  George- 
town, which  he  attended. 

The  service  will  be  conducted  by  Chaplain 
Clinton  Kersey,  chaplain  of  the  Texas  House 
of  Representatives. 

TTiough  he  was  a  political  writer  who  cov- 
ered the  scene  for  a  large  part  of  the  last  60 
years,  Crozier  was  more  than  a  reporter.  He 
was  also  an  aide  and  confidant  ol  political 
leaders,  a  publicist;  a  public  servant;  a 
courageous  example  to  others  fighting  a  long 
battle  against  cancer;  and  a  friend  to  many 
at  every  level  of  life. 

Gov.  Preston  Smith,  In  a  statement  Issued 
from  his  office,  said  that  all  Texans  are  deeply 
saddened  by  Crozier's  death, 

"He  leaves  a  legacy  of  great  writing  and 
reporting  which  is  a  great  credit  to  the  news- 
paper profession. 

"All  of  us  who  knew  him  and  respected  his 
Immense  talent  and  insight  are  grieved  by 
his  death." 
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In  Augrust  1965  these  friends  gave  "A  Din- 
ner lor  Harry"  In  Austin  and  more  than  500 
attended.  The  notables  included  every  kind 
of  tigure  from  a  United  Slates  senator  to  a 
Texas  Capitol  bootblaclt,  and  Harry  would 
have  been  the  last  man.  to  name  them  in 
descending  order. 

Harrv  Crozler  was  born  In  Paint  Rock. 
Concho  County,  and  went  to  Southwestern 
University  at  Georgetown  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  law.  But  he  wound  up  as  an  assist- 
ant in  English  to  a  professor  named  John  H. 
McGmnis  who  later,  like  Crozler,  worked 
vears  for  the  Dallas  Morning  News. 

Crozler  did  not  finish  Southwestern,  where 
he  was  a  classmate  of  Prank  Doble,  who  did. 
Crozler  went  to  San  Antonio  and  In  the  fall 
of  1912  got  a  Job  as  a  cub  reporter  with  the 
E.xpress.  thanks  to  the  help  of  a  local  politi- 
cian who  had  been  a  cow-puncher  with 
Crozlers  dad   In  West  Texas. 

In  the  winter  of  1913  Crozler  came  to  Aus- 
tin to  cover  his  first  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture (the  33rd).  Thereafter  In  a  political  and 
general  reporting  career  that  took  him  from 
the  Express  to  the  Galveston  News,  the  Port 
Worth  Record  and  then  the  Dallas  News,  he 
covered  nearly  every  legislative  session  to  the 
42nd  in  1931.  Then  he  went  to  New  York  as 
director  of  public  relations  for  the  American 
Petroleum  Institute. 

Croele'r  ret  timed  to  Texas  later  to  become 
director  of  Information  for  the  state  health 
department  but  leJt  that  post  after  a  year  to 
work  for  Coke  Stevenson  who  was  then  Ueu- 
tenaJit  governor.  In  1941  Stevenson  appointed 
him  as  employer  representative  on  the  Texas 
Employment  Commission,  and  he  stepped  up 
to  the  chairmanship  In  1945.  He  served  the 
commission  until  a  new  admliUstratlon  came 
in  in  the  early  19506.  Then  he  returned  to 
public  relations. 

In  between  stints  on  the  Dallas  News  he 
was  the  paper's  city  editor  for  a  period  and 
sened  as  Its  Port  Worth  corresspondent  dur- 
ing the  oil  booms  of  Burkbiurnett  and  Ranger. 
He  and  Tad  Moses  took  over  and  modernized 
the  Cattleman  magazine.  In  later  years  he 
would  say  that  the  Cattleman  was  the  great- 
est oompilment  ever  p«ild  him  becatise  It  kept 
for  30  years  the  format  he  brought  it. 

After  lesvlng  public  service  In  1953.  Crozler 
returned  to  public  relations,  principally  In 
The  political  field  where  he  had  had  much 
experience. 

In  1928  he  was  with  Tom  Connally  In  his 
successful  race  for  the  U.S.  Senate,  but  then 
was  with  a  loser  when  Al  Smith  was  defeated 
for  President.  He  worked  In  the  Wlllkle  cam- 
paign in  Texas  because,  while  he  admired 
Roosevelt,  he  was  opposed  to  a  third  term  In 
principle. 

In  1957  the  doctors  discovered  that  Croeier 
had  cancer.  He  underwent  nearly  12  hotu^  of 
surgery  on  his  throat  at  M.D.  Anderson  In 
Houston  and  for  30  day*  after  he  couldn't 
swallow. 

Crozler  said  later  that  prompt  treatment 
sa\-ed  his  life.  "If  I  can  help  the  cancer  so- 
ciety to  get  more  {jeople  to  seek  prompt  treat- 
ment, I'll  be  satisfied,"  he  said. 

For  the  past  decade  Crozler  had  been  a 
Joiirnallst  again,  as  he  was  for  so  many  years 
earlier  in  the  century.  He  went  to  work  for 
Stuart  Long's  news  serrtoe  at  the  Capitol  In 
1961  to  cover  the  Senate  and  write  a  weekly 
column,  much  of  It  reminiscences  of  his  ear- 
:ier  newspaperlng  days. 

Always  cheerful  though  not  always  well  (he 
had  been  bothered  by  ulcers  since  before  he 
saw  mUitan,-  service  In  World  War  I) .  Crozler 
was  never  happier  than  when  writing.  He 
continued  to  contribute  to  the  Long  News 
Service  until  early  this  summer  when  he  en- 
tered a  hospital  here.  The  doctors  found  that 
his  old  foe,  cancer,  had  returned  and  now 
was  In  his  lungs. 

Twice  he  was  married,  to  Grace  Younger  In 
a  union  that  ended  In  divorce,  and  to  Ruth 
Hey,  who  died  In  1965.  A  son,  Kelly,  by  his 
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first  marriage,  died  after  an  operation  In  De- 
cember 1967. 

His  only  survivor  is  a  sister,  Mrs.  Horace  P. 
Smith  of  Nliaml,  Fla. 

In  his  last  years.  Crozler  lived  at  his  farm. 
Hickorv  Acres,  east  of  Austin,  with  his  dog. 
Suzle  Q.  and  various  unnamed  cats,  ducks 
and  chickens. 

Legendary  Reporter  Was  H.^RRr 
(By  Homer  Olsen) 

Harry  Benge  Crozler  was  a  legendary  Texas 
newspaper  reporter  in  the  Richard  Harding 
Davis-pattern. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  were  contempo- 
raries and  their  paths  crossed  at  least  once 
in  the  early  professional  years  of  the  Texan 
and  the  later  period  of  the  more  widely 
known  journalist. 

Crozler  was  working  on  the  Galveston  News 
in  1915  when  Gen.  Frederick  Funston  sailed 
into  harbor  in  the  transport  Kllpatrick, 
carrying  troops  bound  for  possible  trouble  in 
Veracruz.  Mexico. 

Also  on  board  the  Kllpatrick,  It  so  hap- 
pened, were  two  newspapermen  who  were 
perhaps  the  most  illustrious  Americans  in 
the  business — Richard  Harding  Davis  and 
Jack  London. 

They  were  accompanying  Funston  to  Mex- 
ico on  the  chance  that  another  war  might 
break  out.  There  was  no  war,  of  course,  but 
the  Galveston  visit  of  the  troopship  made 
good  copy  for  Crozler  and  other  Texas  re- 
porters on   the  scene. 

As  for  the  distinguished  Journalistic  visi- 
tors. Crozler  couldn't  recall  afterward  that 
there  had  been  anything  special  about  them 
except  that  both  were  resplendently  dressed. 
In  those  days  reporters  didn't  interview  other 
reporters  even  if  they  were  celebrities  (a 
word  hardly  applicable  to  newspapermen  of 
the  time),  and  the  Kllpatrick  eventually  de- 
parted without  the  local  reporters  writing 
much  if  anything  about  them. 

Crozler,  while  primarily  a  political  writer, 
was  a  widely  experienced  journalist  who 
could  cover  any  kind  of  story.  He  began  on 
the  San  Antonio  Express  and  thereafter  the 
Port  Worth  Record  (absorbed  by  the  Star- 
Telegram  in  1925)  and  the  Dallas  Morning 
News.  He  was  associated  with  the  Dallas 
paper  longer  than  any  other  and  did  some  of 
his  most  notable  work  for  It. 

As  a  young  reporter  on  the  Express  he 
wrote  the  story  about  how  the  Texas  Senate 
onenight  in  1913.  without  formal  action  of 
afijournment  or  notice  to  hardly  anyone  at 
ail.  packed  up  and  went  home.  The  reason 
for  the  exodus  was  an  outbreak  of  meningitis 
among  the  members. 

The  story  of  the  school  fire  on  Christmas 
Eve  1924  in  Babbs  Switch.  Okla..  in  which 
more  than  30  pyersons  died,  was  considered 
by  Crozler  to  have  been  the  most  dramatic 
he  ever  worked  on.  He  covered  the  assign- 
ment for  the  Fort  Worth  Record. 

Crozler  was  still  on  the  Record  when  he 
WEis  assigned  to  go  to  Denlson  one  Saturday 
to  meet  a  tralnload  of  Eastern  manufacturing 
tycoons  en  their  way  to  Mexico  City.  His  pur- 
pose was  to  beat  (or  "scoop")  the  papers  In 
Dallas  where  the  nabobs  were  to  spend  Sun- 
day before  proceeding  south. 

The  star  reporter  met  the  Easterners  who 
were  so  captivated  by  him  on  the  ride  Into 
Dallas  that  they  Insisted  that  he  accompany 
them  to  Mexico  at  their  expense  Crozler  had 
with  him  only  the  clothes  on  his  back  but  the 
president  of  a  large  I>allas  department  store 
was  persuaded  to  open  up  his  establish- 
ment and  call  in  tailors  and  fitters  on  their 
day  off:  and  the  reporter  was  completely 
turned  out  (including  dinner  clothes)  for  the 
week's  visit  to  Mexico  City. 

Crozler  was  of  less  than  medium  size  but 
possessed  a  large  and  exceedingly  warm  heart. 
and  was  well  known  for  his  genuine  court- 
liness and  flair  for  style  In  clothes. 
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Though  he  left  ncwspapcring  for  years  to 
do  public  relations  and  Ferve  .^.s  aide  to  politi- 
cal leaders.  Crazier  returned  to  it  in  the  last 
decade.  But  lie  was  never  far  away  from 
newspaper  peopl?  and  his  friends  among  them 
were  mnny. 

At  the  faiiMtis  "Dinnpr  fur  Harry"  in  the 
middle  1960.^.  in  truth,  it  seemed  that  about 
half  of  the  hundreds  of  people  present  were 
newspapermen,  though  that  was  not  really 
the  case. 

For  Harry  Had  more  friends  than  the  ordi- 
nary man  acquaintances;  and  they  are  the 
ones  who  are  saddened  now  by  his  passing. 

H.^RRY    CROZIF.P.'S    RiTFS    Win.NESDAY 

AtrsTiN. — Harry  Benge  Crozler.  former  cor- 
respondent fcr  The  Dallas  Morning  News  and 
dean  of  State  Capitol  newsmen,  will  be  buried 
at  5:30  p.m.  Wednesday  at  the  State 
Cemetery. 

Crozler.  78.  died  Tuesday  morning  in  an 
.Austin  hospital. 

The  friendly,  courtly  newsman  wcs  a  living 
legend  around  the  statehouse,  where  he 
served  first  as  a  reporter  for  the  San  Antonio 
Express  in  1913  After  that,  he  worked  for  the 
Galveston  News  and  was  transferred  to  its 
Dallas  affiliate — The  Dallas  Morning  News.  In 
his  early  days,  Crozler  was  a  fellow  political 
writer  with  the  late  E.  M.  (Ted)  Dealey.  son  of 
the  founder  of  The  Dallas  News,  and  they 
became  lifelong  friends. 

Gov.  Preston  Smith  said  Crozler  "leaves  a 
lei^acy  of  great  writing  and  reporting  which 
is  a  great  credit  to  the  newspaper  profession. 
All  of  us  who  knew  him  and  respected  his 
Immense  talent  and  insight  are  grieved  at 
his  death." 

Crozler  held  many  Jobs  and  made  numer- 
ous friends.  More  than  500  of  them,  from  as 
far  away  as  New  York,  attended  a  testimonial 
dinner  for  him  In  Austin  five  years  ago. 
Former  Gov.  Coke  Stevenson  and  U.S.  Sen- 
ator Ralph  Yarborough.  among  others,  were 
on  the  program. 

During  Stevenson's  political  career,  Crozler 
served  at  times  as  his  public  relations  man 
and  Gov.  Stevenson  appointed  Crozler  to  be 
employer-member  of  the  Texas  Employment 
Comnilsslon,  where  he  served  from  1942  until 
July  1953.  Stevenson's  designation  of  Crozler 
as  chairman  in  1946  so  Irritated  some  state 
senators  that  they  attempted  to  convene  a 
special  session  without  the  governor's  call.  In 
an  effort  to  defeat  the  appointment.  The 
Texas  Supreme  Court  held  the  session  to  be 
Invalid,  and  the  next  year  the  Senate  in 
regular  session  confirmed  Crozler 's  app>olnt- 
ment  by  the  necessary  two-thirds  majority. 

Although  Crozler  left  newspaper  work  sev- 
eral times,  he  kept  coming  back  to  It  and 
was  working  for  Long  News  Service  at  the 
State  Capitol  until  shortly  before  his  death. 
At  five  different  times.  Crozler  said,  he  has 
been  employed  by  The  Dallas  Morning  News — 
"and  I  was  only  fired  once." 

Whether  Crozler  quit  that  time  or  was  dis- 
missed was  debatable.  A  managing  editor 
years  ago  operated  in  such  a  high-handed 
manner  concerning  an  assignment  to  Crozler 
that  the  writer  left  the  paper,  despite  the 
efTorts  of  PubUsher  O.  B.  Dealey  to  patch  up 
the  dispute. 

Once  Crozler  published  a  magazine  for  the 
Texas  and  Southwestern  Cattle  Raisers  Asso- 
ciation In  Port  Worth.  During  the  late  1920's 
and  early  1930'b  Crozler  was  public  relations 
director  for  the  American  Petroleum  Insti- 
tute m  New  York. 

Despite  a  lifetime  of  personal  problems  and 
often  HI  health.  Crozler  maintained  gentle 
and  friendly  relationships  with  a  multitude 
of  persons  from  the  highest  to  most  menial 
positions.  He  treated  each  virlth  the  same  un- 
failing kindness.  For  many  years,  Crozler 
fought  a  most  successful  battle  against 
throat  cancer,  with  the  help  of  medical  spe- 
cialists in  Houston,  but  his  death  was  at- 
tributed to  newly-detected  lung  cancer.  He 
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out-lived  his  second  wife,  who  died  in  1965. 
and  his  son,  Kelly,  a  San  Angelo  public  re- 
lations man. 

Mrs.  Horace  D,  Smith  of  Miami.  Fla.,  a 
sister,  survives. 

A  native  of  Paint  Rock,  Concho  County, 
Crozler  was  nicknamed  "Concho"  during  his 
student  days  at  Southwestern  University  In 
Georgetown.  A  scholarship  fund  Is  being 
established  In  his  memory  at  Southwestern. 

Ex-Newsman,  Ofticial  Habrt  Cbozier  Dies 

Austin.— Harry  Benge  Crozler.  longtime 
Texas  newspaperman  and  former  public  of- 
ficial, died  Tuesday. 

He  would  have  been  79  on  July  27. 

Funeral  services  were  scheduled  for  5  30 
p  m.  Wednesday  at  a  Cook  Funeral  Home  in 
Austin  with  burial  in  the  State  Cemetery. 

Crozler  lost  his  second  bout  with  cancer. 
Until  the  latter  part  of  May  he  was  often 
pointed  out  as  a  man  who  beat  cancer, 
through  a  throat  operation  at  M.  D.  Ander- 
.<on  Institute  in  the  late  1950s.  Then,  In  May 
doctors  discovered  cancer  In  his  lungs. 

Crozler  was  a  native  of  Paint  Rock.  His 
t'randfather,  William  Cocke  Young,  was  a 
member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention 
before  Texas  entered  the  Union.  He  finished 
Southwestern  University  at  Georgetown,  in 
1912  and  soon  got  a  job  with  the  San  An- 
tonio Express.  He  first  covered  the  state  Canl- 
tol  for  the  Express  In  1913.  Later  he  worked 
for  the  Waco  Morning  News,  Galveston  News, 
the  Dallas  Morning  News  and  the  Fort 
Worth  Record.  He  edited  a  magazine  for  the 
Texas  and  Southwestern  Cattle  Raisers  As- 
sociation, was  public  relations  director  for  the 
American  Petroleum  Institute,  and  handled 
public  relations  for  the  Texas  Centennial  in 
1936. 

Crozier  worked  In  Aity.  Gen.  Bill  McCraw's 
unsuccessful  campaign  for  governor  In  1938 
then  switched  to  Coke  Stevenson  Sr.  In  the 
second  primary  runoff  for  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor. He  wa.s  Stevenson's  assistant  and  went 
with  Stevenson  to  the  governor's  office  In 
1941.  Stevenson  appointed  Crozler  to  the  Tex- 
as Employment  Commission  In  1942  and  In 
1945  named  him  chairman. 

The  Texas  Senate  met  In  a  special  session 
and  refused  to  confirm  Crozler's  appointment 
as  chairman  but  he  took  the  case  to  court 
and  the  State  Supreme  Court  decided  in  his 
favor  5-4.  The  court  said  the  Senate  could 
not  call  Itself  Into  special  session,  only  the 
governor.  The  next  regular  session  of  the 
Senate  confirmed  Crozler  easily,  and  he  served 
as  chairman  until  1953.  Since  1959  Crozier 
has  been  a  columnist  and  political  writer  for 
the  Long  News  Service  In  Austin. 

He  Is  survived  by  a  sister.  Mrs.  Horace  D. 
Smith  of  Miami.  Fla. 

In  lieu  of  flowers,  friends  were  asked  to 
make  contributions  to  the  Harry  Benge  Cro- 
zier scholarship  fund  at  Southwestern  Uni- 
versity. 

Harry  B.  Crozies  Services  in  Austin 

Austin. — Services  for  Harry  Benge  Crozler. 
79.  will  be  held  at  5:30  p.m.  today  in  Austin's 
Cook  Funeral  Home  with  graveside  services  at 
the  State  Cemetery  In  Austin. 

Crozler,  a  longtime  political  columnist,  re- 
porter and  native  of  Paint  Rock,  died  about 
9  a.m.  Tuesday  in  the  Shoal  Creek  Rehabilita- 
tion Center  In  Austin. 

He  had  been  a  patient  there  since  last 
May  where  he  was  treated  for  cancer. 

Gov.  Preston  Smith,  commenting  on 
Crozler's  death,  said:  "All  Texans  were  deeply 
saddened  to  learn  of  the  passing  of  Harry 
Benge  Crozler.  He  leaves  a  legacy  of  great 
writing  and  reporting  which  Is  a  great  credit 
to  the  newspaper  profession.  All  of  us  who 
knew  him  and  respected  his  Immense  talent 
and  Insight  are  grieved  at  his  death.  Mrs. 
Smith  joins  me  In  extending  our  deepest  and 
most  heartfelt  sympathy  to  his  sister.  Mrs. 
Horace  D.  Smith." 
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Crozier  was  born  on  July  27.  1891  In  Paint 
Rock  and  completed  high  school  there.  His 
father.  Henry  Crozier.  was  a  one-time  cow- 
bov  and  a  Concho  County  Judge.  His  mother, 
who  died  in  1966  in  Chrlstoval  at  the  age  of 
92,  was  a  prominent  San  Angeloan. 

Crozler  graduated  from  Southwestern  Uni- 
versity In  Georgetown  in  1914  with  a  degree 
in  Journalism  and  joined  the  staff  of  the  San 
Antonio  Express  as  a  capitol  reporter  in 
Austin. 

He  left  the  Express  to  work  for  the  Galves- 
ton News  and  later  was  transferred  to  the 
Dallas  News,  which  also  was  owned  by  the 
family  that  ran  the  Galveston  paper,  known 
then  as  the  Gal-Dai  News. 

After  World  War  I,  during  which  he  served 
as  a  machine  gunner  in  the  Army  before  be- 
ing commissioned,  he  rejoined  the  staff  of  the 
Dallas  News.  He  left  to  Join  the  American 
Petroleum  Institute  in  New  York  as  a  public 
relations  officer.  When  the  depression  ended 
his  employment  there  he  returned  to  Texas 
to  work  with  the  Texas  Employment  Com- 
mission In  1942.  Prior  to  Joining  the  commis- 
sion, he  was  assistant  to  (3ov.  Coke  Stevenson. 

Although  his  appointment  to  the  office  of 
the  chairman  of  the  employment  commission 
was  rejected  by  a  special  session  of  the  Texas 
Senate,  the  State  Supreme  Court  upheld  his 
appointment  by  a  vote  of  5^.  He  served  as 
chairman  of  the  commission  until  1953.  after 
which  he  opened  a  public  relations  office  in 
Austin.  In  1961  he  Joined  the  Long  News 
Service  in  Austin  as  a  political  columnist  and 
remained  with  that  news  bureau  until  the 
spring  of  this  year. 

His  first  wife.  Mrs.  Grace  Y.  Crozler  of  San 
Angelo.  preceded  him  in  death.  His  second 
wife.  Mrs.  Ruth  Crozier.  died  in  1965  and  was 
his  former  secretary  and  a  native  of  Mason. 
His  son  by  his  first  marriage.  Kelly  Crozier. 
died  in  December  of  1967  after  a  career  as  a 
newspaperman  during  which  time  he  worked 
for  the  San  Angelo  Standard-Times  as  a 
night  city  editor  and  state  editor  and  then 
took  a  position  as  internal  communications 
manager  for  General  Telephone  Co.  His 
widow.  Hflen.  is  now  a  General  Telephone 
Co.  employe  In  San  Angelo. 

Mr.  Crceler  Is  survived  by  his  sister  of 
Miami.  Fl8. 

The  farrlly  asked  that  memorial  gifts  be 
sent  to  S<  uthwestern  University  in  George- 
town to  establish  a  Harry  B.  Crozier  scholar- 
ship fund. 

Harry  B.  Crozier  Dies 

Austin — Harry  Benge  Crozler,  long  time 
Texas  newspaperman,  former  public  official 
and  a  friend  to  everyone,  died  THiesday. 

He  would  have  been  79  on  July  27. 

FHineral  services  were  scheduled  for  5:30 
PM  Wednesday  at  an  Austin  Funeral  home 
with  burial  in  the  official  state  cemetery. 

Crozler  lost  his  second  bout  with  cancer. 
Until  the  latter  part  of  May  he  was  often 
pointed  out  as  a  man  who  beat  cancer, 
through  a  throat  ojjeratlon  at  M.  D.  Ander- 
son Institute  In  the  late  1950s.  But  last  May 
doctors  discovered   cancer  In  his   lungs. 

Crozler  was  a  native  of  Paint  Rock.  His 
grandfather,  William  Cocke  Young,  was  a 
member  of  the  constitutional  convention 
held  before  Texas  entered  the  union.  He  fin- 
ished Southwestern  University.  Georgetown. 
In  1912  and  took  a  job  with  the  San  An- 
tonio Express  He  first  covered  the  state 
capitol  for  the  Express  In  1913. 

Later  he  worked  for  the  Waco  Morning 
News,  Galveston  News,  the  Dallas  Morning 
News  and  the  Fort  Worth  Record.  He  edited 
a  magazine  for  the  Texas  and  Southwestern 
Cattleralsers  Association,  was  public  rela- 
tions director  for  the  American  Petroleum 
Institute,  and  handled  public  relations  for 
the  Texas  Centennial  In  1936. 

Gov.  Coke  Stevenson  appointed  Crozler 
to  the  Texas  Employment  Commission  In 
1942  and  In  1945  named  him  chairman. 
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Tiie  Texas  senate  met  in  a  sf>eclal  session 
and  refused  to  confirm  Crozlers  appointment 
as  chairman  but  he  took  the  case  to  court 
and  the  Texas  Supreme  Court  decided  in  his 
favor  5-4. 

The  court  said  the  senate  could  not  call 
Itself  Into  special  session,  only  the  gover- 
nor. Ttxe  next  regular  session  of  the  senate 
confirmed  Crozler  easily,  and  he  served  as 
chairman  until  1953.  Since  1959  Crozier  had 
been  a  coltimnlst  and  political  writer  for 
the  Long  News  Service  in  Austin. 

He  Is  survived  by  a  sister,  Mrs.  Horace 
D.  Smith  of  Miami.  Fla. 


Newspaperman  Harrt  Crozier  Loses 
Second  Cancer  Battle 

Austin. — Harry  Benge  Crozler.  long  time 
Texas  newspaperman,  former  public  official 
and  a  friend  to  everyone,  died  Tuesday. 

He  would  have  been  79  July  27. 

Funeral  services  were  scheduled  for  5:30 
pjn.  Wednesday  at  Cock  Funeral  home  vrtth 
burial  in  the  official  state  cemetery. 

Crozler  lost  his  second  bout  with  cancer. 
Until  the  latter  part  of  May  he  was  often 
pointed  out  as  a  man  who  beat  cancer, 
through  a  throat  operation  at  M.D  Anderson 
Institute  In  the  late  1950s.  But  last  May  doc- 
tors discovered  cancer  in  his  lungs. 

Crozler  was  a  native  of  Paint  Rock,  Tex. 
His  grandfather,  William  Cocke  Young,  was 
a  member  of  the  constitutional  convention 
held  before  Texas  entered  the  union.  He 
finished  Southwestern  University,  George- 
town, In  1912  and  soon  afterwards  got  a  Job 
writh  the  San  Antonio  Express.  He  first  cov- 
ered the  state  capitol  for  the  Express  In  1913. 
Later  he  worked  for  the  Waco  Morning 
News,  Galveston  News,  the  Dallas  Morning 
News  and  the  Fort  Worth  Record.  He  edited 
a  magazine  for  the  Texas  and  Southwestern 
Cattleralsers  Association,  was  public  rela- 
tions director  for  the  American  Petroleum 
Institute,  and  handled  public  relations  for 
the  Texas  Centennial  In  1936. 

Crozler  worked  in  Atty.  Gen.  Bill  Mc- 
Graw's  unsuccessful  campaign  for  governor 
In  1938,  then  switched  to  Coke  Stevenson 
Sr.  In  the  second  primary  runoff  for  lieu- 
tenant governor.  He  was  Stevenson's  assist- 
ant lieutenant  governor  and  went  with 
Stevenson  to  the  governor's  office  In  1941. 
Stevenson  appointed  Crozier  to  the  Texas 
EiSpToyment  Commission  in  1942  and  in  1945 
named  him  chairman. 

Harry  Bence  Crozier.  Veteran  Newsman. 
Dies 

Austin. — Harry  Benge  Crozler,  veteran 
newspaper  reporter  and  former  chairman  of 
the  Texas  Employment  Commission,  died 
Tuesday  of  cancer,  a  disease  he  battled  for 
more  than  two  decades. 

Death  came  at  the  Shoal  Creek  Rehabili- 
tation Hospital  where  he  was  admitted  after 
becoming  ill  last  May  F^ineral  services  are 
pending 

Crozler,  78.  worked  as  a  capitol  corres- 
pondent for  the  Long  News  Service  since  1961. 

He  was  appointed  to  the  Texas  Employ- 
ment Commission  in  1942  and  became  chsUr- 
man  In  1945,  despite  refusal  of  the  Senate  In 
special  session  to  confirm  the  appointment. 

Gov.  Preston  Smith  in  a  statement  Issued 
from  his  office  said  that  all  Texans  are  deeply 
saddened  by  Crozler's  death. 

"He  leaves  a  legacy  of  great  writing  and 
reporting  which  is  a  great  credit  to  the  news- 
paper profession. 

"All  of  us  who  knew  him  and  respected 
his  immense  talent  and  insight  are  grieved 
by  his  death." 

The  Supreme  Court  ruled  later  that  only 
the  governor  could  call  a  special  session  and 
Crozler  won  the  necessary  two-third  majority 
for  confirmation  when  the  Senate  convened 
In  the  regular  session. 

Crozler  was  honored  by  friends  with  a 
"dinner  for  Harry"  In  Austin  In  July,  1965, 
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with  visitors  ranpng  from  U.S.  Ssn.  K.Upti 
Yarlxirough  to  the  late  Eddie  Posey,  the 
Capitol  shoeshlne  man. 

Crozler  began  his  newspaper  career  wltn 
the  San  Antonio  Express  In  1913  He  later 
worked  for  the  Victoria  Advocate,  the  Dallas 
Mornin^j  Ntws  and  the  S.'.u  Angelo  Standard- 
Times.  .        ,.         innn'^ 

Taking  off  for  New  York  In  the  1930s. 
Crozler  landed  a  Job  as  public  relations  di- 
rector of  the  AincrK:in  Petroleum  Institute. 

In  ly39  he  became  ^ui  assistant  to  former 
Gov  Coke  Stevenson,  who  later  appointed 
his  to  the  Hjiiplovment  Commission.  He  also 
opened  a  public  relations  office  here  after 
leaving  the  comm'.ssion 

Crozler.  who  lived  on  his  farm  on  the  out- 
skirts c:  Austin,  is  survived  by  a  sister,  Mrs. 
Hor.ice  D  Smith  of  Miami.  Fla. 

Harrv  CROZIEB3  Funeral  Rites  at  AtJsriN 
Today 

AtJSTiN  — Funer&l  services  for  Harry  Benge 
CroBler  78.  veteran  Texas  newspaper  man 
and  former  chairman  of  the  Texas  Employ- 
ment Commission,  were  scheduled  today. 

Burial  win  follow  m  the  official  state  ceme- 
tery. 

Crozler  died  Tuesday  of  cancer. 

Crozler  first  covered  the  state  c-^pltol  for 
the  San  Antonio  Express  In  1913.  Later  he 
worked  lor  the  Waco  Morning  News,  Galves- 
ton News,  the  Dallas  Morning  News  and  Fort 
Worth  Record.  .      „^ 

He  was  an  assistant  to  Gov.  Coke  Steven- 
son and  served  on  the  TEC  from  1942  to  1953. 
He  was  TEC  chairman  from  1945  to  1953. 
Since  1959  he  had  been  a  political  writer  for 
the  Long  News  Service  In  Austin. 

Survivors  include  a  sister,  Mrs.  Horace  D. 
Smith,  Miami,  Fla. 

CBOZIER  FTNERAL  RlTES  CONDUCTED  IN  AUSTIN 

AUSTIN.— Funeral  services  for  Harry  Benge 
Croz  er  78,  veteran  Texas  newspaper  man 
and  former  chairman  of  the  Texas  Employ- 
ment Commission,  were  scheduled  today. 

Burial  will  follow  In  the  official  state  ceme- 
tery. 

Crozler  died  Tuesday  of  cancer. 

Crozler  first  covered  the  sUte  capltol  for 
the  San  Antonio  Express  In  1913.  Later  he 
worked  for  the  Waco  Morning  News,  Galves- 
ton News,  the  Dallas  Morning  News  and  Port 

Worth  Record.  „  ^    o.     «^ 

He  was  an  assistant  to  Gov.  Coke  Steven- 
son and  served  on  the  TEC  from  1942  to  1953. 
He  was  TEC  chairman  from  1945  to  1953. 
Since  1959  he  had  been  a  political  writer 
for  the  Long  News  Service  in  Austin. 

Survivors  Include  a  sister.  Mrs.  Horace  D. 
Smith,  Miami.  FU. 

K.wiRv  CRoziER,  WRrTER,  Ex-TEC  Chairman. 
D:es 

AUSTIN  —Harry  Benge  C.'ozier.  long  time 
Tex.^s  newspaperman,  former  public  offi- 
cial and  a  friend  to  everyone,  died  Tuesday. 

Hf  would  ha-.e  been  79  on  July  27. 

Pimeral  services  were  scheduled  for  5:30 
p  m  Wednesdav  at  the  .Austin  Cook  Funeral 
Home  with  burial  in  the  official  state  ceme- 
terv 

Cr<-'Zier  lost  his  second  oout  with  cancer 
Until  the  latter  part  of  May  he  v,a3  often 
pointed  out  as  a  man  who  beat  cancer, 
through  a  throat  operation  at  M.  D  Ander- 
son Institute  in  the  late  1950s.  But  la-st  Mar 
doctors  discovered  cancer  in  his  lungs. 

PAINT    ROCK    NATIVE 

Crozler  -^as  a  native  of  Paint  Rock,  Tex. 
H.S  grandfather,  William  Cocke  Ycung.  was 
A  member  of  the  constitutional  convent.on 
held  before  Texas  entered  the  union.  He  fin- 
ished at  Southwestern  University,  George- 
town, in  :S12  and  soon  afterwards  got  a  Job 
with  the  San  Antonio  Express. 

He  arst  covered  the  state  capltol  for  the 
E.ipre-^s    '.n    191?.    Later   he   worked   for   the 
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Waco  Morning  News.  Galveston  New.s.  the 
Dallas  Morning  News  and  the  Fort  Worth 
Record.  He  edited  a  magazine  for  the  Texas 
and  Sviuthwestern  Cattleralsers  A-.sociatlon, 
was  public  relations  directors  for  the  Ameri- 
can Petroleum  Institute,  and  handled  public 
relations  for  the  Texas  Centennial  in   1936. 

STEVENSON    AIDE 

Crozler  worked  in  Atty.  Gen.  Bill  McGraw's 
unsucce.ssful  campaign  for  governor  m  1938. 
then  switched  to  Coke  Stevenson  Sr.  in  the 
second  primary  runoff  for  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor. He  was  Stevenson's  asi^lstant  lieuten- 
ant governor  and  went  with  Stevenson  to 
the  governors  office  in  1941.  Stevenson  ap- 
pointed Crozler  to  the  Texas  Employment 
Commission  in  1942  and  in  1945  named  him 
chairman. 

The  Texas  Senate  met  In  a  -special  session 
and  refused  to  confirm  Crozlers  appoint- 
ment as  chairman  but  he  to-ok  the  case  to 
court  and  the  state  Supreme  Court  decided 
In  his  favor  5-1.  Tlie  court  said  the  Senate 
could  not  call  itself  into  .special  session,  only 
the  governor.  The  next  regular  session  of 
the  Senate  confirmed  Crosier  easily,  and  he 
served  as  chairman  until  1953. 

Since  1959  Crczier  has  been  a  columnist 
and  political  writer  for  the  Long  News  Serv- 
ice In  Austin. 

He  is  survived  by  a  sister.  Mrs.  Horace  D. 
Smith  of  Miami,  Fla. 

In  lieu  of  flowers,  friends  we^e  a.=ked  to 
make  contributions  to  the  Harry  Benge  Cro- 
zler scholarship  fund  at  Southwestern  Uni- 
versity. 

H-^RSY     B.    CBOZIER    VICTIM    OF    CANCER 

Austin.— Harry  Benge  Crozler.  veteran 
Texas  newspaperman,  former  chairmai^  of 
the  Texas  Employment  Commission  and 
friend  of  many  Texans  big  and  small,  died 
todav.  He  was  78. 

Crozler  defeated  one  auack  of  cancer 
through  a  throat  operation  a  decade  agu  but 
cancer  struck  again  in  late  May  and  he 
went  to  the  hoepltal  again.  Doctors  said  he 
died  of  cancer  of  the  luags. 

A  sister.  Mrs.  Horace  D.  Smith  of  Miami, 
survives. 

Crozler  would   have   been    79   on   July  27. 

He  was  a  native  of  Paint  Rock.  His  grand- 
father. William  Cocke  Young,  was  a  member 
of  the  Constitutional  convention  held  be- 
fore Texas  entered  the  Union  and  Young 
Countv  was  named  for  him. 

Croz'ier  got  a  Job  with  the  San  Antonio 
Exoress  soon  after  graduating  from  South- 
western University  at  Georgetown  In  1912. 

His  journalistic  career  included  periods 
with  the  Waco  Morning  News,  the  Victoria 
Advocate,  Galveston  News,  the  Dallas  Morn- 
ing News  and  the  Fort  Worth  Record. 

He  edited  a  magazine  for  the  Texas  and 
Southwestern  Cattleralsers  Association  and 
handled  various  public  relations  Jobs  in- 
cluding the  Texas  Centennial  in  1936. 

Croz'ier  was  chairman  of  the  Texas  Em- 
ployment Conmilsslon.  appointed  by  former 
Gov.  Coke  Stevenson  from  1945  to  1952. 
Since  1959  Crozler  had  been  a  columnist  and 
political  writer  for  the  Stuart  Long  News 
Service  in  Austin. 

Veteran  TEX^s  New.sman  Dies 

Austin— Harry  Benge  Crozler.  long  time 
Texas  newspaperman,  former  public  official 
and  a  friend  to  everyone,  died  Tuesday. 

He  would  have  been  79  on  July  27. 

Funeral  services  were  scheduled  for  5:30 
p.m.  Wednesday  at  Cook  Funeral  Home  in 
Austin  with  burial  In  the  ofBclal  state  ceme- 
tery. 

Crozler  lost  his  second  bout  with  cancer. 
Until  the  latter  part  of  May  he  was  often 
pointed  out  as  a  man  who  beat  cancer, 
through  a  throat  operation  at  M.D.  Anderson 
Institute  In  the  late  19508.  But  last  May 
doctors  discovered  cancer  In  his  lungs. 
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Crozler  was  a  native  of  Paint  Rock,  Tex. 
His  grandfather.  William  Cocke  Y'oung,  was 
a  member  of  the  constitutional  convention 
held  before  Texr.s  erterod  the  union.  He  lin- 
ished  Southwestern  University,  Georgetown, 
in  1912  and  soon  afterwards  got  a  Job  with 
the  San  Antonio  Express.  He  first  covered  the 
state  capltol  for  the  Express  in  1913.  Later 
he  worked  for  the  Waco  Morning  News.  Gal- 
veston News,  and  Fort  Worth  Record.  He 
edited  a  n.agazine  for  the  Texas  and  South- 
western Cattleralsers  Association,  was  pub- 
lic relations  directors  for  the  American  Pe- 
troleum Institute,  and  handled  public  rela- 
tions for  the  Texas  Centennial  in  1936. 

He  is  survived  by  a  sister.  Mrs   Horance  D. 
Smith  of  Miami,  Fla. 

Horseman,  Pass  By 
(By  Mary  Jane  Bode) 
When  we  first  knew  Harry  Benge  Crozler, 
14  years  ago,  he  was  the  most  debonair  egg 
salesman  imaginable.  The  former  chairman 
of  the  Texas  Employment  Commission,  dean 
of  Journalists,  publicist  par  excellence  and 
his  beauteous  wife,  Ruth,  raised  chickens 
(and  subsequently,  eggs)  on  their  Hickory 
Acres  farm  near  Bergsirom. 

Dressed  In  dapper  fashion,  with  a  long 
cigarette  holder  seemingly  glued  to  the  side 
of  his  mouth,  Harry  would  dispense  cartons 
of  eggs  and  discuss  politics,  literature,  poetry 
and  that  week's  Sunday  New  York  Times. 

He  disappeared  for  a  while,  and  we  learned 
he  had  gone  to  M.  D.  Anderson  for  a  cancer 
operation.  It  was  successful,  and  !n  1961.  we 
ended  up  as  deskmates  at  Long  News  Service 
in  the  State  Capltol. 

Our  desks  are  still  here,  but  Harry  is 
gone. 

He  left  Tuesday  morning.  Oh.  he  left  his 
desk  several  weeks  ago,  but  Harry  left  this 
world  Tuesday  morning. 

The    Dylan    Thomas    poem    kept    swirling 
through  our  brain: 
■  Do  not  go  gentle  Into  that  good  night. 
Old  age  should  burn  and  ra\e  at  close  of 
day. 

Rage,  rage  against  the  dying  of  the  light." 
Just  like  Harry,  we  had  to  get  someone  to 
help  us  remember  the  lines.  He  always  knew 
what  he  was  looking  for  when  he  was  writing 
a  column  or  a  recollection,  but  u.sually.  he'd 
end  up  In  the  Legislative  Library,  getting 
Jim  Sanders'  help  in  filling  in  the  blanks. 

Harry  did  go  gentle.  He  raged  through  the 
last  night,  struggling  for  life's  Last  breath, 
then  went  to  sleep  in  morning's  light,  never 
to  awaken  here. 

We  knew  Harry  Benge  Crozler  so  well. 
Others  knew  him  Just  as  well.  And  everyone 
knew  him  in  a  different  way.  He  was  not  "all 
things  to  all  men."  but  something  unique  to 
each  who  knew  him. 

"Everybody  loved  Harry."  we  told  his  sis- 
ter, Nliia.  and  her  husband.  Dr.  Horace  D. 
Young.  "No,"  Emma  Long  said,  'It  wasn't 
like  that.  Harry  loved  everybody,  and  they 
responded  to  that  love." 

A  native  of  Concho  County.  Harrv  came 
east  to  attend  Southwestern  University  at 
Georgetown,  a  contemporary  there  of  Prank 
and  Bertha  Doble.  His  love  of  the  English 
language  was  nurtured  there,  and  by  1913  he 
was  covering  the  Capitol  for  the  San  Antonio 
Expre.ss.  He  became  city  editor  of  the  Gal- 
veston News  m  1915;  worked  for  the  Dallas 
News  on  and  off  for  years,  as  he  quit  or  was 
fired,  and  hired  back,  and  planned  political 
campaigns  for  everyone  from  Tom  Connally 
to  Coke  Stevenson  to  Ralph  Yarborough.  In 
between  times,  he  handled  publicity  for  the 
Texas  Centennial,  the  American  Petroleum 
Institute,  and  did  so  many  things  no  one 
could  keep  track  of  them  all. 

When  some  of  us  decided  after  the  1965 
session  of  the  Legislature  to  have  "A  Dinner 
for  Harry,"  his  old  friends  tried  to  patch  the 
qulltwork  of  Harry's  life  and  careers  into  a 
whole  piece.  Impossible,  they  decided,  and  the 
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program  was  presented  In  sections  through 
the  narratives  of  Stevenson,  Yarborough, 
Stuart  Long.  Irv  Taubkln  of  the  New  York 
Times,  Harold  Young,  Lloyd  Gregory,  Ed- 
munds Travis  and  others  who  had  shared 
portions  of  their  lives  with  Harry. 

Those  stories,  and  the  ones  told  In  plan- 
ning the  historic  dinner  (which  remained  a 
secret  from  Harry  until  four  days  befoie 
some  400  persons  came  from  as  far  as  Wash- 
ington and  New  York  and  Seattie  and  Paint 
Rock  to  celebrate  his  existence) . 

The  day  after  he  found  out.  his  dear  Ruth 
died.  Many  people  tried  to  get  him  to  call  off 
dinner,  biit  he  said,  "She  wanted  it.  and  she 
helped  to  plan  It  and  we  re  going  to  have  it." 

The  Crozler  courage  Inspired  everyone, 
and  the  dinner  was  held. 

But  his  verve,  his  sparkle  began  to  ebb — 
slowly  at  first,  then  with  increasing  eMdeuce 
as  his  mother.  Sally  Benge  Crozier.  passed  on 
the  next  year,  and  the  following  year,  the 
most  stunning  loss  of  all:  Harry  lost  his  only 
child,  Harry  Truman  (Kelly)   Crozier. 

His  rod-straight  posture  began  to  sag  a  bit. 
He  didn't  laugh  as  readily.  And  sometimes. 
you  had  to  say  his  name  twice  to  get  his 
attention. 

When  the  horseman  of  death  first  tapped 
him  on  the  shoulder,  he  said.  "Walt  awhile. 
Can't  you  see  I  have  things  to  do  ...  a 
column  to  finish,  a  book  to  write,  a  dog  to 
pet,  a  cat  to  feed,  a  child  to  admire,  a  sick 
friend  to  comfort,  so  many  things." 

A  few  months  were  leaned.  On  May  27. 
Harry  entered  Shoal  Creek  Rehabilitation 
Hospital,  Tuesday  morning,  the  horseman 
passed  by  again.  And  Harry  Beuge  Crozler 
rode  off  with  him. 


WHirTIER  COMMITMENT  REFLECTS 
THE  HIGHEST  IDEALS  OF  CITI- 
ZENSHIP AND  RESPONSIBILITY 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  WIGGINS 

or  CALiroRNw 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1970 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  citizens 
in  Whittier,  Calif.,  have  proclaimed  their 
commitment  to  this  country  in  a  manner 
which  deserves  the  attention  of  con- 
cerned Americans  everyv.herc. 

While  dL-^senters  riot  and  hardhats  re- 
spond, the  great  silent  majority  frustrate 
in  the  belief  that  they  are  Impotent  to  do 
something  to  encourage  responsible 
change  without  wrecking  the  system 
which  permits  it. 

In  Whittier  they  are  doing  something. 
It  is  easy  and  it  is  constructive.  It  re- 
quires no  more  than  a  personal  com- 
mitment and  declaration  of  faith  in  this 
country  and  its  historic  institutions.  If 
Americans  believe  in  the  strength  and 
capacity  of  the  Nation  to  respond  to 
legitimate  change,  it  will;  if  we  despair 
and  doubt  our  capacity,  we  will  grow 
weak  to  the  point  of  collapse.  In  short. 
Mr.  Speaker.  America  will  be  what  v.e 
want  it  to  be. 

Following  is  a  statement  known  as  the 
"Whittier  Commitment."  which  reflects 
the  highest  ideals  of  citizenship  and  re- 
sponsibility. Others  should  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  Whittier.  Cahf..  in  reaffirming 
their  belief  in  this  country  and  its  ca- 
pacity to  govern  well.  The  item  follows: 
The  WHiTTirR  Commitment 

We.  the  undersigned  residents  of  Whit- 
tier, reaffirm  our  faith  in  our  nation.  In  Its 
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people  and  !n  the  principles  of  freedom 
which  have  guided  us  since  1776. 

We  bear  witness  that  this  nation  Is  his- 
torically committed  to  morality  and  Inte- 
grity in  the  conduct  of  its  affairs. 

We  believe  in  the  Cons':ltutlon  and  in  the 
democratic  form  of  our  republic.  As  loyal 
Americans  we  support  our  government  In 
helping  us  find  solutions  for  our  problems. 

We  are  dedicated  to  the  perpetuation  of 
the  rights  we  enjoy  as  citizens,  to  the  rights 
of  all  others,  and  to  the  responsibilities  we 
accept  as  free  people.  Now  Is  the  time  to 
unite  in  com.mon  cause  to  uphold  these 
rights,  to  assure  the  safety  of  all  within  our 
borders,  and  to  safeguard  those  sent  by  our 
government    to   serrtce   abroad. 

We  defend  the  right  of  every  American  to 
disagree  peacefully  and  to  voice  his  dissent 
without  violating  the  rights  of  others. 

We  Invite  all  Americans  to  Join  us  in  this 
dedication.  By  affixing  our  signatures,  we 
commit  ourselves  to  the  betterment  of  hu- 
man relations  and  to  the  Ideal  of  Justice  for 
all  mankind. 
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WASHINGTON  REPORT 


ODE  TO  THE  FLAG 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  August  4,  1970 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
pleasure  recently  to  participate  in  the 
dedication  ceremonies  for  a  new  mail 
handling  facility  in  Prince  Georges 
County,  Md.  I  had  the  honor  of  present- 
ing to  the  manager  of  the  facility  a  flag 
which  had  flown  over  the  U.S.  Capitol 
B-ailding  and  over  the  headquarters  of 
the  Post  Office  Department. 

On  the  program  with  me  was  one  of 
my  constituents  who  resides  in  Bowie, 
Md.,  Linda  Keys  Sheehan,  who  read  a 
poem  which  she  had  written  entitled 
"Ode  to  the  Flag," 

In  these  days  when  it  seems  to  be  the 
"in"  thing  for  some  young  people  to  do 
to  heap  abuse  upon  the  flag,  it  is  en- 
couraging indeed  for  a  young  person  to 
write  with  such  feeling  about  our  na- 
tional symbol. 

I  am  inserting  this  poem  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

Ode  to  the  Flag 
(By  Linda  Keys  Sheehan) 
Our  nation's  flag  is  a  stirring  .sight 
As  it  flutters  proudly  in  the  breeze. 
It's  colors  of  blue,  red  and  white 
Means  so  much  to  you  and  me; 
Red  stands  for  courage  and  hardlress 
The  White  means  innocence  and  purity 
Blue  for  Justice,  perseverance  and  vigilance 
In  its  promise  to  keep  us  free. 

This  banner  stands  for  a  bountiful  land. 

Its  government,  people  and  Ideals, 

The  stripes  for  the  ihirteen  colonies  stand, 

Its  symbolism  Ls  very  real. 

Each  state  now  is  represented 

By  a  star  of  white  on  blue. 

President  Washington  first  presented 

The  American  Flag  to  you. 

Many  brave  men  have  fougiit  and  died 
To  protect  it  from  dishonor  and  disgrace. 
Wives  have  mourned  and  mothers  have  cried 
So  we  could  remain  .  .   .  The  United  States. 
The  sight  of  this  banner  brings  feeling  of  Joy 
Of  courage,  pride  and  freedom  to  all. 
A  symbol  of  our  nation  In  all  Its  glory. 
On  the  moon  Old  Glory  stands  tall. 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1970 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an 
effort  to  keep  my  constituents  informed, 
I  am  today  sending  a  newsletter  to  resi- 
dents of  the  18th  Congressional  District. 
It  summarizes  some  of   the  most  im- 
portant work  of  the  91st  Congress  and 
the  administration  as  well  as  some  of  the 
issues  in  which  I  have  been  especially 
interested.   I  am  grateful  for  this  op- 
portunity to  share  it  with  my  colleagues: 
Washington  Report 
defense  spending  cut  in  seaech  for 
priorities 

The  search  for  national  priorities — where 
we  put  our  Federal  dollars  and  our  national 
talent — Is  one  of  the  most  difficult  challenges 
confronting  Congress  this  year  and  one  with 
which  I  am  deeply  concerned. 

Despite  the  continuation  of  the  war  In 
Vietnam,  we  are  making  progress.  In  the 
past  two  years,  'here  has  been  a  significant 
shift  in  these  basic  priorities,  a  shift  that 
is  certain  to  continue  and  intensify  as  the 
war  in  Indochina  comes  to  a  conclusion. 

It  has  become  popular  in  some  quarters  to 
attack  U.S.  defense  spending  as  the  cause  of 
most  of  our  difficulties  at  home  and  claim 
that  money  is  being  diverted  from  important 
social   programs   to    make    missiles. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  for  the  first  time  in 
20  years  we  are  spending  more  this  year  for 
human  resource  programs  than  we  are  for 
defense  In  1962  the  Federal  Government 
spent  48  percent  of  Its  budget  for  defense 
and  only  29  percent  for  human  re.>;ourceE.  By 
1968.  that  comparison  was  45  percent  to  33 
percent.  This  year  those  priorities  are  re- 
versed with  37  percent  for  defense  and  41 
percent  for  human  resources  prcgram* 

Du.ing  the  past  two  years  the  defense 
budg?t  has  been  trimmed  back  $12  billion. 
Despite  a  86  billion  pay  increate  voted  by 
Congress,  another  $7  billion  cutback  Is 
planned  in  defense  spending.  I  supported  all 
of  these  reductions  and  believe  that  further 
prudent  cuts  can  be  made  without  Jeopardiz- 
ing our  national  security  But  we  must  pro- 
ceed carefully  in  th:s  search  for  ecnomy 
We  cannot  afford  to  lose  sight  of  our  real 
responsibilities  as  a  major  world  power  and 
v.e  must  resist  the  temptation  to  rettirn  to 
the  isolationism  that  proved  so  costly  Just 
a  few  decades  ago. 

CORPS  AGREES  TO  SPEED  FLOOD  CONTROL  PROJECT 

A  major  step  toward  elmilnatlng  flooded 
basements  in  our  area  was  taken  with  an 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  recommendation 
for  a  8150  million-plus  flood  control  project 
for  the  South  Oakland-Macomb  County  area. 

The  plan  calls  for  widening,  deepening 
and  straightening  the  Red  Run-Clinton 
River  channel  through  South  Oakland  and 
Macomb  to  help  speed  the  run-off  cf  flcod 
waters.  Construction  will  take  flve-slx  years 

Originally,  It  was  to  take  another  two 
years  for  the  Corps  to  complete  Its  study. 
Following  the  1968  flooding.  I  Joined  with 
local  government  officials  in  a  concerted  ef- 
fort to  urge  the  Corps  to  si>eed-up  its  time- 
table. The  Corps  action  means  the  project 
will  be  considered  in  this  year's  Omnibtis 
Rivers  and  Harbors  bill  and.  hopefully,  will 
clear  Congress  in  the  near  future.  You  may 
be  assured  I  will  continue  to  push  for  early 
action  on  this  measure. 

ISSTTES  ANT)  VOTES 

Postal  reform:  Voted  for  legislation  pro- 
viding for  creation  of  semi -governmental 
pMDStal  corporation  to  take  politics  out  of  the 
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Poft  Office  and  run  It  on  a  businesslike 
ba^-ls. 

Hospitals  Voted  to  override  the  President  s 
veto  of  a  $2  7  billion  hospital  construction 
bill  Although  I  have  generally  supported  the 
President  s  efforts  to  reduce  Federal  spend- 
ing. I  felt  hospital  construction  was  the 
wrong  place  to  cut 

Farm  subsidies  Sponsored  legislation  to 
phase-out  the  wasteful  farm  subsidy  pro- 
gram Supported  efforto  to  place  a  celling  on 
the  amount  of  Federal  subsidy  payments 
anv  one  farmer  may  receive 

ABM:  Opposed  costly  system  to  build  some 
25-50  sites  at  expenditure  estimated  at  up- 
wards of  $60  billion.  Voted  for  present  limited 
Safeguard  program— le.ss  than  $2  billion  spent 
for  three  sites  to  date — as  a  bargaining  tool 
with  the  Soviets  at  the  SALT  talks. 

Pornography  Bill  similar  to  one  I  intro- 
duced was  passed  by  the  House.  The  bill 
prohibits  pornographic  mailings  to  resi- 
dences with  minors  and  places  the  responsi- 
bility for  determining  if  a  minor  may  be  af- 
fected on  the  sender. 

Social  security;  Voted  tor  a  13  percent  in- 
crease in  benefits  last  December  and  an  ad- 
ditional 5  percent  this  year  including  a  provi- 
sion tying  future  increases  to  the  cost-of- 
living. 

STEPS    TO    .\    CLE.\NER    ENVfRONMENT 

"Any  square  mile  of  Inhabited  earth  has 
more  significance  for  man's  future  than  all 
the  planets  In  our  solar  system."  author  Lewis 
Mumford  wrote. 

Restoring  and  maintaining  our  environ- 
ment Is  literally  a  life  and  death  matter- 
one  that  demands  Immediate  action  and  sus- 
tained effort  from  all  of  us.  I  have  Intro- 
duced a  number  of  bills  this  year  which  I 
hope  will  help  improve  the  Job  only  govern- 
ment can  accomplish  in  this  vital  area. 

Four  of  my  bills  deal  with  water  pollution. 
Briefly  they  would  provide  additional  Fed- 
eral money  for  construction  of  sewage  treat- 
ment plants,  establish  an  EnvlronmenUl 
Financing  Authority  to  assist  local  communi- 
ties in  borrowing  to  build  these  facilities,  ex- 
pand Federal  water  pollution  control  re- 
search grants,  and  widen  Federal  Jurisdiction 
and  stiffen  Industrial  pollution. 

The  wastes  Reclamation  and  Recycling  Act 
calls  upon  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  to  study  means  of  accelerating  the 
recycling  of  such  discards  as  Junk  auto- 
mobiles. 

Amendments  to  the  Clean  Air  Act  author- 
ize Federal  tests  of  vehicles  and  engines, 
regulation  of  fuel  and  additives  and  propose 
nationwide  standards  for  incinerators  and  all 
stationary  sources  of  air  pollution. 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Act  would  authorize  the  sale  of 
surplus  Federal  land  to  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments for  parks  and  recreation  purposes 
at  discounts  of  up  to  100  percent. 

BROOMFTELD    ENVIRONMENTAL     LEGISLATION 

Clean  water:  H.R.  16042  provides  more  sew- 
age treatment  construction  funds:  H  R.  16041 
establishes  an  Environmental  Financing  Au- 
thoritv  to  help  local  communities  borrow  for 
such  facilities:  H  R.  16043  and  H  R  16044  deal 
with  industrial  pollution.  They  expand  Fed- 
eral Jurisdiction  and  provide  more  Federal 
water  pollution  research  money 

Clean  air:  H  R.  16040  regulates  vehicle  en- 
gines and  fuel  pollution  as  well  as  inciner- 
ators and  all  other  stationary  sources  of 
pollution. 

Solid  waste:  H.R.  16039  calls  for  studies  to- 
ward better  ways  of  recycling  discards  such 
as  Junk  automobiles. 

Parkland:  H.R.  16038  authorizes  sale  of 
surplus  Federal  land  for  creation  of  local 
parks  and  recreation  facilities. 

TROY    BOY    IS    HOfSE    PAGE 

Since  I  have  long  felt  Congressional  pages 
should  be  selected  In  competition  open  to 
both  boys  smd  girls,  I  was  especially  pleased 
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that  my  first  nominee  turned  out  to  be  16- 
year-old  Ralph  Crew  of  Troy. 

An  outstanding  student  and  an  Eagle 
Scout.  Ralph  would  have  won  the  Job  against 
the  toughest  kind  of  competition.  When 
Ralph  wrote  to  me  asking  about  the  Job.  I  re- 
plied that  I  would  do  my  best  although  I  had 
never  been  granted  such  an  appointment  by 
the  leadership  of  Congress.  To  my  surprise, 
Ralph  was  approved  and  spent  a  busy  June 
working  In  the  Capitol.  He  turned  In  a  per- 
formanca  in  which  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Eric  Crew,  and  all  of  us  In  Oakland  County 
can  take  pride. 

CONGRESS     DRAGS     FEET     ON      PRESIDENTS     CRIME 
BILLS 

One  of  the  most  disappointing  features  of 
this  Congress  has  been  Its  failure  to  act  on 
the  President's  crime  bills.  Its  inaction  Is 
especially  difficult  to  understand  since  anti- 
crime  legislation  is  clearly  the  area  in  which 
Americans  want  action  the  most. 

More  than  a  year  ago.  the  President  sub- 
mitted a  package  of  thirteen  basic  anti- 
crime  proposals.  That  list  has  now  grown  to 
20  basic  bills.  Together  they  make  up  a  com- 
prehensive program  dealing  with  organized 
crime,  street  crime,  modernization  of  the 
courts,  gambling,  narcotics,  the  misuse  of  ex- 
plosives and  pornography  Yet,  Congress  to 
date  has  not  enacted  a  single  one  of  these 
measures. 

Many  of  these  are  difficult  and  controversial 
proposals  touching  basic  philosophical  ques- 
tions about  fundamental  rights  They  deserve 
and  require  the  most  searching  and  exhaus- 
tive sort  of  debate.  But  neither  the  Congress 
nor  the  American  people  can  afford  to  let 
these  Issues  bog  down  merely  because  they 
Involve  tough  questions.  In  my  view.  Con- 
gress ought  to  vote  the.se  measures  up  or 
down  now  and  place  the  highest  priorities 
on  criminal  legislation. 

BHOOMFIELD      BILL      BACKS      ALL-VOLUNTETO 
MILITARY 

As  one  who  has  long  opposed  the  present 
Selective  Service  system.  I  was  one  of  the 
first  to  sponsor  legislation  more  than  a  year 
ago  calling  for  a  study  of  an  all-volunteer 
milltarv. 

As  vou  know,  the  Gates  Commission  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  for  this  purpose 
reported  this  spring  that  such  a  volunteer 
army  was  not  only  feasible  but  also  desir- 
able for  this  country  The  Commission  found 
that  an  all-voluntary  military: 

(1)  Would  cause  only  a  small  budget  In- 
crease, and  would  actually  be  cheaper  In  real 
economic  terms;  (2i  could  be  achieved  with- 
out impairing  our  ability  to  meet  existing 
and  anticipated  troop  level  requirements: 
(3)  would  be  adequate  to  defend  tho  nation, 
even  against  a  surprise  attack;  )4)  would 
not  result  In  a  more  militarized  society;  and 
I  5)  would  not  vary  greatly  In  ethnic,  racial, 
or  economic  make-up  from  the  present  sys- 
tem. Accordingly.  I  was  pleased  to  Introduce 
legislation  to  abolish  the  draft  by  July  1. 
1971  and  to  Implement  the  Commission's 
other  recommendations. 

PROSPECTS    FOR    PEACE:     VIETNAM.    NCCLEAR 
DISARMAMENT 

The  search  for  a  lasting  peace,  still  the 
most  Important  business  of  our  time,  Is  un- 
derway in  earnest  at  a  number  of  locations 
throughout  the  world.  At  the  request  of  the 
President,  I  visited  three  of  these  during  a 
two-week  assignment  In  July — the  Strategic 
Arms  Limitation  Talks  (SALT)  In  Vienna, 
the  Paris  peace  negotiations,  and  the  26-na- 
tlon  Disarmament  Conference  In  Geneva 
where  I  served  as  an  adviser  to  the  U.S. 
delegation. 

Most  encouraging  was  the  buslness-Uke 
atmosphere  at  the  SALT  talks  In  which  the 
U.S.  and  Soviet  Union  are  working  toward 
some  limitation  on  nuclear  arms.  There  are 
indications  that  there  will  be  some  agree- 
ment, hopefully  by  the  end  of  this  year,  on 
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a  "limited"  treaty  restricting  numbers  of  in- 
tercontinental missiles  and  possibly  ABMs 

The  term  "limited"  Is  really  misleading 
since  what  is  being  contemplated  would  be 
the  most  far-reaching  restriction  on  the  nu- 
clear arms  race  In  the  24  years  we  have  been 
negotiating  with  the  Soviets.  No  one  Is  pre- 
tending that  the  SALT  conference  will  end 
with  mass  destruction  of  existing  weapons. 
Neither  we  nor  Russia  trusts  each  other  that 
much.  But  there  is  a  real  chance  for  limita- 
tions, freezes,  or  agreements  not  to  build 
future  weapons  systems.  This  would  be  a 
truly  significant  achievement  since  It  would 
in  effect,  end  the  arms  race. 

The  atmosphere  at  the  SALT  talks  is  in 
contrast  to  that  at  the  Pans  conference 
where  both  sides  frequently  do  their  nego- 
tiating In  public  with  propaganda  the  prin- 
cipal result.  Nevertheless,  it  is  clear  that  the 
next  several  months  will  see  a  concentrated 
effort — at  least  on  our  part — to  place  more 
and  more  emphasis  on  negotiations.  This 
new  phase  began  Just  before  I  left  for  Europe 
with  the  appointment  of  Ambassador  David 
K.  E.  Bruce  as  our  chief  negotiator.  Our  pres- 
ent Ambassador  In  Paris,  Philip  Habib, 
pointed  out  In  an  interview  that  we  have 
over  a  period  of  time  placed  a  fairly  full- 
range  of  proposals  on  the  bargaining  table. 
These  Include  the  promise  of  total  with- 
drawal of  U.S.  troops  from  Vietnam;  accept- 
ance of  some  form  of  govertunent  based  on 
existing  political  realities  in  South  Vietnam; 
and.  we  have  agreed  to  abide  by  whatever 
political  process  can  be  agreed  upon.  Includ- 
ing Internationally  supervised  elections.  In 
the  Judgment  of  those  I  spoke  to  In  Paris, 
negotiations  still  represent  our  quickest  hope 
for  peace  In  Vietnam. 

The  26-natlon  Disarmament  Conference  Is 
a  continuing  forum  which  moves  very  slowly 
but  which  has  produced  some  significant  in- 
ternational agreements,  the  Nuclear  Non- 
ProUferation  Treaty,  the  treaty  to  ban 
placement  of  nuclear  weapons  in  outer  space 
and  a  partial  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  among 
these.  The  Conference  is  expected  to  reach 
final  agreement  this  summer  on  a  draft  treaty 
banning  the  placement  of  weapons  on  the 
ocean  fioor  for  submission  to  the  United 
Nations  this  fall.  The  Conference  Is  also 
working  toward  a  treaty  banning  chemical 
and  biological  weapons  and  a  detailed  set  of 
disarmament  proposals  for  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

POW'S    PRIORITY    ISSUE    IN    PEACE    TALKS 

During  my  visit  to  the  Paris  Peace  Confer- 
ence, I  urged  U.S.  Ambassador  Philip  Hablb 
to  give  maximum  attention  to  the  more  than 
2,000  letters  and  10,000  signatures  on  peti- 
tions from  the  people  of  Michigan  express- 
ing deep  concern  about  American  servicemen 
held  prisoner  by  the  North  Vietnamese,  the 
National  Liberation  Front  and  the  Pathet 
Lao.  I  told  Ambassador  Hablb  that  these  peti- 
tions and  letters  were  a  response  to  the  Michi- 
gan Prisoner  of  War  Committee  from  thou- 
sands of  citizens  from  all  walks  of  life  and 
every  political  affiliation  and  urged  that  he 
present  them  to  the  North  Vietnamese  dele- 
gates with  maximum  worldwide  publicity. 
The  Ambassador  assured  me  that  any  nego- 
tiated settlement  would  Include  priority  con- 
sideration of  the  plight  of  these  young 
Americans. 


MAN-S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN— HOVi7 
LONG'' 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Tuesday.  August  4.  1970 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  -Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
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'•How  Is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Commumst  North  Vietnam  is  sadis- 
tically practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1.500  American  pris- 
oners of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


JIM  LUCAS  BURIED  IN  QUIET  SERV- 
ICE AT  CHECOTAH,  OKLA. 


HON.  TOM  STEED 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  4.  1970 
Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  final  services 
were  held  last  Saturday  at  Checotah, 
Okla.,  for  Jim  G.  Lucas,  one  the  State's 
most  outstanding  journalists  in  its  his- 
toi-y  and  a  military  correspondent  with 
few  peers. 

His  firsthand  reporting  from  Vietnam 
brought  home  to  many  wliat  the  war 
there  is  really  like.  He  never  pulled  his 
punches,  and  he  always  wrote  from  ex- 
perience and  with  mature  judgment. 

People  like  Jim  Lucas  can  ill  be  spared. 
It  was  my  privilege  to  count  him  a  friend 
as  well  as  to  have  the  benefit  of  his 
counsel  for  many  years. 

In  the  Daily  Oklahoman  July  26  ap- 
peared the  following  article  on  the  final 
tribute  paid  him: 

Jim  Lvcas  Buried  Beside  Parents  in  Quirr 
Checotah  Service 
(By  Joseph  J.  Mays) 
Checotah. — From    faraway    places    with 
strange  sounding  names,  Pulitzer  Prize-win- 
ning reporter  Jim  G.  Lucas  came  home  Sat- 
urday to  be  burled  beside  his  parents  in  the 
green  hills  of  eastern  Oklahoma. 

Lucas,  56.  died  Tuesday  in  Washington, 
DC,  after  a  long  battle  with  cancer. 

In  a  quiet  service  at  the  smail  First  United 
Methodist  Church,  which  Lucas  no  doubt 
watched  being  built  as  a  youngster  in  1917, 
he  was  remembered  as  a  man  who  knew 
peace  despite  his  many  years  as  a  famed  war 
correspondent. 

The  church's  pastor,  the  Rev.  Paul  E. 
Caskey,  opened  his  service  with  scripture 
which  included  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the 
Twenty-third  Psalm. 

"The  Lord  is  my  shepherd  . . ."  seemed  to 
sum  up  Lucas"  life  through  many  perilous 
moments  covering  three  wars. 

Mr.  Caskey  told  the  small  group  of 
mourners,  many  of  whom  Included  old 
family  friends,  that  Lucas  spoke  from  the 
same  pulpit  during  World  War  II.  He  said 
the  correspondent's  favorite  scripture  was 
the  tenth  verse  of  the  46th  chapter  of 
Psalms.  It  says  in  part,  "Be  still  and  know 

that  I  am  God " 

The  eulogy  was  originally  scheduled  to  be 
given  by  Gen.  Lewis  W.  Walt,  assistant  com- 
mandant of  the  Marine  Corps,  but  he  could 
not  leave  Washington  because  the  com- 
mandant was  out  of  the  United  States. 

Representing  the  commandant  was  Col. 
Tom  Fields,  a  friend  of  Lucas  for  the  past 
10  or  more  years. 

Col.  Fields  said  Lucas  was  "a  great  Amer- 
ican" and  said  they  were  at  the  battle  of 
Iwo  Jima  together  but  did  not  then  know 
each  other. 

During  the  funeral  Mr.  Caskey  read  an 
excerpt  from  a  1944  account  by  Luca^  on 
the  Battle  of  Salpan.  It  was  published  in  the 
Checotah  newspaper  and  said  in  part,  "There 
have  been  moments  that  I  did  not  expect  to 
survive,  but  the  Lord  has  been  good  to  me." 
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"He  lived  this  life  las  a  correspondent) 
and  worked  at  it,"  the  pastor  said. 

"I  think  somewhere  if  Jim  is  really  happy 
he  is  going  to  be  reporting.  Reporting  the 
good  news, "  Mr.  Caskey  said. 

At  the  Greenlawn  Cemetery  south  of 
Checotah  a  Marine  firing  party  In  dress  blue 
uniforms  fired  a  three-volley  salute  to  the 
former  master-technical  sergeant.  Then 
came  the  playing  of  "Taps  '  by  bugler  Amos 
Lewis  of  Tulsa,  a  member  of  VFW  Post  577, 
who  said  it  was  his  1,159th  graveside  playing 
of  the  farewell  piece. 

Then  two  Marine  escorts  at  the  head  and 
foot  of  Lucas'  flag-draped  casket  carefully 
folded  the  United  States  flag  and  handed  it 
to  Col.  Fields. 

He  in  turn  presented  It  to  Bob  Lucas, 
Lucas'  brother,  a  well-known  newspaperman 
in  his  own  right. 

"His  spirit  we  commend  to  God. '  the  min- 
ister said  as  part  of  the  graveside  rites. 

Accompanying  Col.  Fields  from  Washing- 
ton was  Earl  Richard,  edltor-and-chief  of 
Scrlpps-Howard  Newspapers,  the  long-time 
employer  of  Lucas. 

Lucas,  who  was  Checotah's  most  famous 
native  son,  began  his  news  career  at  Musko- 
gee and  was  later  at  Tulsa  for  several  years 
before  Joining  Scrlpps-Howard. 

His  reporting  from  Korea  won  him  a 
Pulitzer  Prize  In  1954,  as  well  as  his  first 
Ernie  Pyle  Award  and  numerous  honors. 
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dug  in,  sniping  publicly  at  Secretary  Rogers, 
chiding  Senators  who  want  peace,  predicting 
first,  neither  peace  nor  war.  and  then  an  end 
to  the  war  wnthin  three  years,  followed  by  a 
50-to-60  thousand  man  US.  commitment  to 
South  Vietnam  for  many  years  to  come  .  .  . 
similar  to  the  US.  commitment  to  South 
Korea. 

President  Nixon  could  have  decided  to  put 
the  heat  on  Thleu.  but  he  chose  not  to.  In- 
stead, he  has  toughened  the  language  of  his 
own  negotiating  position  .  .  .  resurrecting 
the  idea  of  elections,  and  sanctifying  Thleus 
objection  to  any  form  of  coalition  govern- 
ment. Last  Thursday,  he  said  the  U.S.  would 
neither  negotiate  nor  Impose  a  coalition. 
Thus  the  President  brought  himself  slde-by- 
side  with  President  Thleu  on  negotiations, 
not  leaning  on  him.  and  allowing  the  im- 
pression to  grow  that  he  Is  permitting  Thieu 
to  lean  on  the  US — and  to  succeed  in  this 
unusual  performance. 


LAKE  MICHIGAN  IS  NO  PLACE  FOR 
A  JETPORT 


PRESIDENT  TOUGHENS  VIETNAM 
NEGOTLATING  POSITION 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  4.  1970 
Mr  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  liis 
press  conference  last  week  President 
Nixon  appeared  to  slam  the  door  on  the 
possibility  of  a  peaceful  settlement  m 
Vietnam  by  negotiation.  On  Monday 
morning,  Mr.  Marvin  Kalb.  CBS  news 
diplomatic  correspondent  in  Washington, 
had  the  following  to  say  on  the  subject 
in  his  "Morning  Report" : 

president  TOIJGHENS  VIETNAM  NEGOTIATING 
POSITION 

A  hardening  of  language  does  not  neces- 
sarily denote  a  hardening  of  position;  yet  it 
could  At  this  point,  in  the  long  and  agoniz- 
ing negotiation  to  end  the  Indochina  War. 
no  one  outside  of  the  President's  Immediate 
entourage  can  be  sure  of  Nixon  Administra- 
tion policy;  and.  in  this  state  of  ambiguity, 
there  are  more  questions  than  answers,  more 
uncertalnUee  than  clarlUes,  more  vagueness 
than  vision. 

On  April  20,  a  short  historic  moment  ago, 
it  was  the  President  himself  who  dropped  the 
notion  of  elections  in  Vietnam,  and  instead 
raised  the  prospect  of  a  political  deal,  based 
on  proportional  representation.  Ten  days 
later.  Cambodia  Intervened  in  official  delib- 
erations here  and  elsewhere.  In  the  immedi- 
ate post-Cambodia  period,  the  Administra- 
tion moved  on  two  fronts  to  rekindle  talk  of 
a  political  settlement.  First,  the  President 
announced  the  appointment  of  a  new  Paris 
negotiator.  Ambassador  David  Bruce:  and 
then  Secretary  of  State  Rogers,  picking  up 
the  President's  own  theme,  began  to  talk 
about  a  20-80  split  or  division,  of  political 
power  In  South  Vietnam.  Whether  the  North 
Vietnamese,  after  almost  thirty  years  of  in- 
tense warfare,  would  even  consider  such  a 
split  Is,  for  the  moment,  beside  the  point. 
Rogers  tried  to  raise  such  an  idea  with  Presi- 
dent Thleu  during  his  early  July  visit  to  Sai- 
gon. Thleu.  elated  by  Cambodian  develop- 
ments would  not  even  hear  of  conciliatory 
gestures   toward  the  North  Vietnamese.  He 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  4.  1970 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
many  months  now.  we  have  heard  that 
Lake  Erie  is  dead  or  dying  from  the  tons 
of  pollutants  dumped  by  municipal  sew- 
age plants  and  by  private  industry.  A 
large-scale  effort  will  be  needed  to  re- 
store it. 

By  any  reckoning,  it  would  appear 
logical  to  assume  that  if  Lake  Erie  is 
dying,  then  Lake  Michigan  would  be  next. 
Lake  Michigan  has  the  massive  cities  of 
Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  Gary  on  its 
shores,  as  well  as  many  other  smaller 
cities  and  many  industries. 

A  great  deal  of  effort  is  needed  to  save 
Lake  Michigan  from  the  fate  which  has 
befallen  Lake  Erie.  Everyone  seems  to 
be  aware  of  this  fact,  at  least  almost 
eN-eryone, 

There  appears  to  be  one  exception — 
the  mayor  of  the  city  of  Chicago.  Despite 
the  many  warning  signals  and  indica- 
tions of  a  clear  and  present  danger  to  the 
ecology  of  the  Great  Lakes — and  Lake 
Michigan  in  particular — the  mayor 
seems  bent  on  delivering  the  coup  de 
grace  to  the  lake  personally. 

This  death  blow  would  come  in  the 
form  of  an  island  jetport  on  Lake  Michi- 
gan. The  idea  of  such  a  jetport  itself  is 
fantastic,  impracticsd,  and  expensive. 
Given  the  demonstrated  danger  to  the 
ecology  of  Lake  Michigan,  it  is  unthink- 
able. 

I  am  one  who  believes  that  a  third 
Chicago  jetport  Is  necessary,  but  not  in 
Lake  Michigan.  There  is  plenty  of  good, 
open  land  in  Northwest  Indiana  for  a 
jetport,  and  this  is  far  and  away  the  most 
logical  location  for  the  jetport. 

Of  course,  this  would  not  be  located  in 
Chicago  itself;  it  would  be  located  in 
Indiana.  And  perhaps  tliis  is  what  has 
prompted  Mayor  Daley's  incredible  idea 
about  a  jetport  in  tlie  lake.  Like  the 
fabled  dog  in  the  manger,  he  just  cannot 
stand  to  see  his  neighbors  prosper. 

But  this  goes  beyond  mere  compjetition 
by  neighboring  States.  Lake  Michigan  is 
the  property  of  all  Uie  people  of  the 
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United  States,  with  a  speci?.!  significance 
to  the  citizens  of  four  States— Wisconsin, 
Michigan,  ininoi5,  and  Indiana.  It  is  not 
the  iiersonal  fiel'doni  of  the  mayor  of 
Chicago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  13.  the  South 
Bend  Tribune  printed  an  excellent  edi- 
torial about  the  lake-killing  jetport.  I 
insert  the  editorial  at  this  point  in  the 

Record: 

.       Bad  Ide.\  Kept  Alive 

Mat^  Da'.ev  and  the  downtown  Chicago 
business  crowd  are  a  .stubborn  crew.  They 
waju  a  third  major  airport  for  the  metro- 
polf.an  area  buUt  on  an  island  in  Lake 
Michigan,  and  thev  keep  pumping  life  into 
the  scheme  desplt*  the  dangers  It  would 
create  for  the  lake's  future 

An  arrav  of  experts— planners,  environ - 
m?ntal  sspeclalists.  and  architects— have  de- 
nounced the  idea  as  unrealls  ic  fantastically 
expensive,  and  perilous  because  >^.f  the  pollu- 
tion and  the  upset  lu  nature  I:  would  cause. 

Each  time  an  e.\per:  gr.'up  condemns  the 
S'-heme.  Dalev  pulls  out  another  report  prais- 
ing the  Idea'.  And  each  time  the  price  tag 
eets  bigger. 

Last  week  the  American  Institute  of  Plan- 
ners, after  an  eight-month  s'udy.  tirged  that 
the  lake  site  be  abandoned  in  favor  of  an 
inland  one.  Among  the  land  sites  proposed 
are  some  in  northwestern  Indiana. 

The  planners  are  worried  with  gocd  rca;on 
that  if  the  lake  airport  were  built,  commer- 
c.al  pressure  would  increase  for  other  land- 
fills to  house  adjacent  business.  The  hunger 
for  building  profits  could  resttlt  lu  desecra- 
tion of  the  lakes  t>eauty  and  cause  unknown 
damuige  to  natxire's  balance. 

Dalev  immedlatelv  countered  with  a  repor" 
c7mmi3^ioned  by  the  Chicago  Dept.  of  Public 
Works,  supporting  his  scheme  and  denying 
the  dangers  to  the  lakes  ecology. 

There  was  a  catch  in  this  repon,  however. 
Using  1970  prices.  It  estimated  that  a  diked-ln 
airport  site  would  cost  $558  million.  That 
dLiesn't  include  hundreds  of  millions  for 
buildings  at  the  airport  .ind  a  connecting 
Unit  to  land.  Daley  had  estimated  earlier  that 
the  whole  project  wouid  come  to  $500  million. 

Whv  spend  such  a  vast  amount,  much  of 
It  federal  money,  on  a  dubious  project?  The 
American  Institute  of  Planners  put  their 
finger  on  that;  "Thus  far.  consideration  of 
the' financial  benefits  to  the  Chicago  c?nt.-al 
bu'lne.=^s  district  and  city  government  appear 
to  outweigh  concern  about  any  detrimental 

Their  report  pointed  out  that  a  third  alr- 
pjrt  would  affect  large  areas  outride  Chicago, 
including  northern  Indiana,  and  therefore 
Chicago  alone  should  not  have  the  determin- 
ing voice  in  where  the  airport  should  be 
located.  Th.nt  Is  exactly  what  Daley  wants, 
of  course. 

This  maneuvering  by  the  Da'.ey  group  re- 
emphaslzes  the  importance  of  Indiana's  proj- 
ect to  prepare  a  detailed  feasibility  proposal 
for  construction  of  the  superjet  airport  at  a 
convenient  iocatlon  in  the  northwestern  cor- 
ner of  this  state. 
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Congress,  both  Mrs.  McClory  and  I  be- 
came close  friends  of  John  and  Kitly 
Kunkel.  Indeed.  Kitty  Kunkri.  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Congressional  Club,  provided 
a  ready  means  by  which  we  became  ad- 
justed to  the  environment  of  our  Nation's 
Capital. 

Congressman  John  Kunkel  whose 
antec'edents  also  served  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress and  in  other  important  posts  dur- 
ing the  formative  years  of  our  Nation, 
was  himself  a  man  of  many  talents  and 
great  ability  and  distinction.  John  Kun- 
kel bore  his  mantle  of  authority  with 
humility  and  grace.  He  and  his  lady, 
Kitty,  made  a  most  attractive  couple  and 
during  their  years  in  Washington  they 
both  contributed  much  to  the  life  of  our 
Nation  both  in  terms  of  valuable  legisla- 
tion which  Congressman  Kunkel  helped 
to  produce  and  in  terms  of  penJCtuating 
our  great  American  heritage  to  which 
both  Congressman  and  Mrs.  Kunkel  evi- 
denced a  full  measure  of  devotion. 

My  personal  remembrances  serve  to 
make  this  a  sad  and  tender  moment  as  I 
reflect  on  the  days  when  Congressman 
John  Kunkel  was  in  our  midst.  It  is  en- 
tirely fitting  that  many  of  us  should  ex- 
press these  sad  and  tender  feehngs  at 
this  time  and  to  communicate  to  Kitty 
Kunkel  our  deep  sympathy. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  CONGRESS- 
MAN  JOHN    KUNKEL 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Monday,  July  27,  1970 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  deep  personal  sadness  that  I  learned 
of  the  passing  of  my  former  colleague. 
Congressman  John  Kunkel  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Following  my  election  to  the  88th 


REMARKS  MADE  BY  ADM.  JAMES 
CALVERT,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF 
THE  U.S.  NAVAL  ACADEMY,  JUNE  2, 
1970 


HON.  W.  C.  (DAN)  DANIEL 

OF  VIKGI^•:I.^ 
LN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4.  1970 
Mr.  D.^^'IEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
rolativ^s  of  midshipmen  at  the  U.S. 
Naval  Academy,  who  on  recent  occasions 
had  the  privilege  of  hearing  the  remarks 
made  by  Adm.  James  Calvert,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Naval  Academy,  found 
inspiration  in  iais  wurds.  The  occasions 
%ere — the  prizes  and  awards  ceremony 
incident  to  the  graduating  cla^s  oi  1970, 
held  at  Annapolis  on  June  2,  1970:  and 
also  the  oath  of  ofBce  ceremony  held 
June  29.  1970,  incident  to  the  class  of 
1974  being  admitted  to  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academy.  Members  of  the  midshipmen's 
families  conveyed  to  me  the  wish  that 
evei-y  college  group  in  America  might 
have  the  opportunity  of  hearing  the 
meaningful  message  which  Admiral  Cal- 
vert delivered,  believing  the  result  would 
De  an  entirely  different  attitude  on  our 
college  campuses. 

Therefore,  with  a  view  toward  ac- 
quainting myself  with  the  contents  of 
the  admiral's  remarks.  I  requested  copies 
be  made  available  to  me.  It  is  my  under- 
standing, however,  that  his  was  not  a 
pre!>ared  text.  Nevertheless,  I  was  for- 
tunate in  obtaining  the  following  as  pre- 
pared from  the  admiral's  notes,  afford- 
ing me  the  opportunity  and  the  privilege 
of  including  them  in  the  Record.  Hope- 
fully these  words  may  come  to  the  at- 
tention of  our  college  youth  throughout 
the  country  and,  in  turn,  be  an  inspira- 
tion to  them: 


SltPEP.TNTENDENT'S  TALK  AT  PlllsaiS  AND  AWARDS 

Ceremony.  US.  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis, 
Md.,  June  2.  1970 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  members  of  the 
graduating  class,  and  members  of  the 
Brigade — it  occurred  to  me  this  mcrnlng  that 
this  win  be  the  last  chance  that  I  will  have 
to  talk  to  the  Class  of  '70  and  there  are  a  few 
things  I  wotiid  like  to  say. 

There  has  never  been  a  time  In  the  history 
of  our  mtlcn  when  so  much  wrong  informa- 
tion has  been  peddled  to  so  ma,ny  people 
of  college  age.  You  have  heard  me  say  on 
many  different  occasions  that  the  strength 
of  a  nation  lies  In  Its  families,  la  its  IrLstltu- 
tions,  and  In  Its  traditions,  and  yet  those  of 
you  who  are  aware  of  what  is  going  on  in 
.America's  campuses  ttxlay,  realize  that  these 
are  exactly  the  three  things  that  are  under 
iteaviest  attack — our  families  and  the  stand- 
ards that  have  created  them,  our  liistltu- 
tlorLs.  and  our  traditions. 

Spe.^klng  now  to  those  of  you  In  the  Class 
of  1970.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  to  look  to 
your  right  and  to  your  left.  I  would  like  to 
reintroduce  you  to  some  of  the  most  remark- 
able people  that  have  yet  lived  In  America — 
your  parents,  your  grandparents,  your  aunts, 
and  your  uncles.  These  people  are  the  ones 
who  put  you  In  these  seats  today.  Not  your- 
selves, not  your  high  schools,  not  your  teach- 
ers, not  your  coaches — but  It  was  these  peo- 
ple who  did  it.  They  taught  you  what  dis- 
cipline, self-discipline,  and  accountability 
meant,  or  you  never  would  have  made  It  here. 
In  addition  they  have  done  some  other  re- 
markable things  which  get  lost  in  the  dust 
in  these  days  of  realigning  our  priorities. 

In  the  time  that  they  have  lived— most  of 
them  since  1910  or  1920  until  the  present — 
they  have  Increased  your  life  expectancy  by 
some  50':  .  They  have  cut  the  average  working 
day  by  or.e  third  and  they  have  more  than 
doubled  the  productivity  of  each  worker  In 
the  United  States.  They  have  gone  far  to  con- 
quer flu.  typhoid,  diphtheria,  small  pox.  scar- 
let fever,  polio  and  a  host  of  other  things 
that  made  our  childhood  a  terror  and  that 
you  don't   even   think  about   any   more 

These  people  on  your  right  and  left  lived 
through  the  world's  grimmest  depression. 
Miiny  of  them  really  knew  what  it  was  to  be 
hungry  and  cold  and  poor,  to  really  not 
know  where  ne.xt  week's  money  was  coming 
from.  I  can  remember  it  clearly — it  Is  an 
experience  that  one  does  not  forget. 

These  people  on  your  right  and  left  fought 
the  grisliest  war  in  the  history  of  the  world 
and  when  it  was  over  they  had  the  comp.as- 
sion  to  =pcnci  billions  of  dollars  to  rebuild 
Europe  and  they  did  It  successfully. 

Despite  all  of  our  faults  today,  these  people 
have  accomplished  mere  in  overcoming  ra- 
cial discrimination  than  any  other  group  in 
history.  They  have  built  more  schools,  more 
li'orarl'es  and  more  hospitals  than  all  the 
other  generatUns  In  the  history  of  the  world 
combined.  And  so  think  for  a  moment  before 
you  say,  with  some  of  your  contemporaries. 
"•We  won't  accept  the  values  of  thete  people." 
Gentlemen,  their  values  are  pretty  damned 
good — and  don't  throw  them  away  until  you 
have  given  it  careful  thought. 

As  for  institutions  which  are  under  attack 
these  davs,  I  would  submit  to  you  the  United 
States  of  America  which.  In  a  very  real  sense, 
is  the  only  hope  of  the  world  for  a  decent 
future.  Many  of  those  who  would  tear  It 
down  and  degrade  It  do  so  with  a  clear  knowl- 
edge of  what  they  are  doing. 

"And  speaking  of  institutions,  there  are  two 
of  them  that  we  don't  talk  about  around 
here  as  much  as  we  should— the  United 
States  Navy  and  United  States  Marine  Corps. 
They  are  always  with  us  here  at  Annapolis. 
They  are  so  ever-present  that  it  embarrasses 
tis  to  talk  about  them— and  no  one  Is  more 
aware  than  I  that  It  Is  the  fa.shlon  In  many 
places  these  days  to  make  fun  of  them  and 
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to  run  them  down.  I  would  like  to  say,  as 
one  who  has  seen  them  now  for  a  period  of 
some  thirty  years,  that  there  are  very  few 
Institutions  in  the  world  that  have  more  to 
be  Justly  proud  of  than  the  Navy  and  the 
Murine  Corps.  To  be  good  officers  in  these  or- 
ganizaiirns  Is  something  for  which  you 
should  aspire  with  all  the  effort  and  dedica- 
tion that  you  know.  Tomorrow  you  will  be- 
come officers.  'Whether  or  not  you  will  be  good 
offlceri  is  up  to  you  but  it  Is  a  goal  well  worth 
striving    for. 

In  terms  of  traditions,  before  I  close,  I 
would  like  to  mention  one  that  is  appropriate 
to  this  gjtherlng:  competition.  It  Is  the 
fashion  among  those  on  our  campuses  who 
would  tear  this  country  down  to  say  that 
America  teaches  people  to  work  hard,  to 
studv  hard,  and  to  kill.  Qentlemen,  the  pres- 
ence of  ladles  here  this  morning  makes  It 
Impossible  for  me  to  reply  to  that  state- 
ment the  way  it  ought  to  be  replied  to.  The 
United  States  of  America  Is  based  on  com- 
petition. You  competed  with  a  lot  of  other 
people  to  get  to  the  Naval  Academy  and  to 
stav  here  All  the  time  you  are  In  the  Navy 
or  Marine  Corps  you  will  be  competing  with 
other  people.  Competition  is  proud  stuff. 
Don't  apologize  for  it  and  don't  think  it  is 
childish. 

Whatever  you  do  after  you  leave  this  place, 
do  it  with  all  your  heart.  If  you  are  going 
to  v.-ork.  work  hard.  If  you  are  going  to  play, 
play  hard.  If  you  are  going  to  compete,  com- 
pete hard. 

Oath  of  Office  Ceremony  June  29.  1970 
I  am  -ibcut  to  administer  the  oath  of  cfflce 
to  you  young  men  as  midshipmen  In  the 
us!  N.ivy.  I  know  that  you  have  had  the  Im- 
portance and  significance  of  this  oath  ex- 
plained to  you,  but  I  ask  you  to  reflect  on  one 
aspect  of  It  for  a  moment — and  that  is  the 
fact  that  you  "take  this  obligation  freely." 
Every  member  of  the  brigade  of  midshipmen, 
and  everv  midshipman  over  the  years,  entered 
this  academy  of  his  own  volition,  of  his  own 
free  will.  And  this  I  trust  is  the  case  -^^^h 
e.tch  of  vou.  In  taking  this  rtep  you  be- 
come a  part  of  a  very  select  and  extraordi- 
nary group  of  young  men.  In  fact,  before 
you  take  it— as  you  sit  here  at  this  moment — 
you  are  already  a  very  select  group.  In  a 
year  when  we  had  more  applicants  than 
anv  time  in  the  history  of  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy— you  have  .succeeded  in  gaining  admis- 
sion. 

Almost  all  of  you  did  verv  weU  In  high 
school,  in  academics,  athletlrs.  or  extra- 
curricular activities.  As  a  consequence,  you 
will  find  the  competition  here  much  tougher. 
To  excel  .inder  these  circumstances  is  a 
wonderful  opportunity  and  challenge. 

Here,  you  -aIII  have  the  opportunity  to 
gain  an  outstanding  college  education,  and 
I  am  sure  you  are  dedicated  to  that  pur- 
po.'^e.  But  vour  dedication  and  purpose  should 
extend  far  beyond  that,  for  here  you  v.lll  al'o 
prepare  to  become  leaders  of  men.  From  your 
past  experience  in  school,  scouting,  or  ath- 
letics, you  may  have  already  learned  that  be- 
fore you  can  lead  you  must  know  how  to 
follow,  and  much  of  your  plebe  year  will 
be  devoted  to  developing  that  ability. 

Plebe  year  and  especially  Plebe  summer 
Is  a  time  of  development  In  a  very  new  and 
different  environment,  and  you  may  fee! 
some  pressure  and  .stress  In  the  process.  Some 
of  you  may  be  a  little  bit  overwhelmed  after 
one  day.  Some  of  you  are  going  to  get  very 
homesick;  homesick  for  all  sorts  of  things. 
Some  of  you,  most  of  you,  are  going  to  miss 
your  girl.  Some  of  you  are  going  to  be  home- 
sick for  mom's  cooking  and  some  of  you  are 
going  to  be  homesick  Just  for  an  environ- 
ment where  people  know  you  and  care  about 
you.  We  do  not  know  you  yet,  but  we  are 
going  to  get  to  know  yoti  better  each  day 
and,  while  you  may  not  sense  It  immediately. 
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we  already  care  about  you  very  much  and 
we  trust  that  as  we  get  to  know  you  better 
we  will  care  about  you  more. 

If  at  times  you  become  discouraged,  you 
will  not  be  alone.  Many  cf  your  classmates 
will  feel  the  same,  although  some  of  them 
will  never  admit  it,  and  many  of  your  pre- 
decessors, now  highly  successful  graduates, 
had  the  same  anxieties,  doubts,  and  con- 
cerns when  they  were  Plebes. 

I  wish  you  well  In  the  demanding  but 
rewarding  days  ahead.  Be  serious  in  your 
endeavor,  but  never  lose  your  sense  of  humor 
or  your  enthusiasm  for  the  task  at  hand. 
It  is  tough  here.  You  wouldn't  want  it  any 
other  way.  Take  It  one  day  at  a  time,  and 
remember  that  a  lot  of  other  guys  who  were 
not  super  human  made  It — so  can  you! 


THE  25TH  ANNIVERSARY  OBSERV- 
ANCE OF  f  RED  GETTELMAN  CHAP- 
TER 44.  DISABLED  AMERICAN  VET- 
ERANS, MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF    WISCONSIN 

I\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1970 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, Sunday.  August  2.  it  was  my  great 
pleasure  and  privilege  to  participate  in 
the  commemorative  ceremonies  of  the 
25th  anniversary  cf  the  Frer^.  Gettelman 
Chapter  44  of  the  Disabled  American 
\'eterans.  The  program  was  impressively 
conducted  by  Attorney  Robert  Schrceder, 
president  of  the  Military  Order  of  the 
Purple  Heart  Service  Foundation,  and  a 
charter  member  of  the  chapter.  The  prin- 
cipal speaker,  Mr.  Donald  Turek,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Milwaukee  County 
War  Memorial  Center,  presented  a  most 
inspiring  and  fitting  message  for  the 
occasion. 

The  highlight  of  the  evening  was  the 
induction  of  three  Army  Vietnam  vet- 
erans: Coneressional  Medal  of  Honor  re- 
cipient. Gary  G.  Wetzel,  who  served  in 
the  173d  As.<:ault  Helicopter  Co..  Lai  Khe. 
Vietnam;  Robert  W.  Engstrom,  3  5  Cav- 
alry: and  Ervin  E.  Wells,  173d  Arsau'-t 
Helicopter  Co..  Lai  Khe,  Vietnam. 

Fred  Gettelman  Chapter  No.  44  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  of  World 
War  II  was  organized  in  the  city  of  Mil- 
waukee in  19 i5.  For  many  years  the 
chapter  had  a  membership  of  only  World 
V.'ar  II  veterans  and  was  the  first,  and 
larsest.  World  War  II  chapter  in  the 
State.  Nickclas  Cendretta,  the  flrst  chap- 
ter commander,  and  two  fellow  officers. 
Comrade  Moltke  and  Comrade  Schneider, 
attended  the  Disabled  American  Veterans 
National  Convention  at  New  York  City 
in  July  1945.  where  they  accepted  the 
charter  of  Fred  Gettelman  Chapter  No. 
■'4.  The  charter  was  presented  at  the  first 
official  meeting  on  August  2,  1945. 

Since  its  organization  in  1945,  the 
chapter  has  grown  at  a  steady  rate  to  a 
membership  of  approximately  200  dis- 
abled veterans  representing  both  World 
Wars,  the  Korean  conflict,  and  the  Viet- 
nam war.  Chapter  No.  44  has  set  a  record 
over  the  years  for  active  female  member- 
ship and  at  the  present  time  a  .Ifemale 
disabled  veteran  of  World  War  II  is  the 
senior  vice  commander. 
Throughout  its  25-year  history,  Gettel- 
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man  Chapter  No.  44  has  lived  up  to  its 
goals  and  objectives  by  serving  the  needs 
and  providing  for  the  comforts  of  war- 
time disabled  and  their  dependents.  In 
this  regard  the  chapter  has  distinguished 
itself  at  the  local,  State,  and  national 
levels  by  its  record  of  achievements  and 
services.  It  would  be  impossible  to  enu- 
merate all  of  tlie  activities  of  the  chap- 
ter. Some  of  the  more  recent  achieve- 
ments and  services — those  which  are 
considered  to  be  "above  and  beyond  the 
call  of  duty"  constitute  a  most  outstand- 
ing record  of  accomplishments. 

Gettelman  chapter  lias  always  been 
proud  of  the  fine  facilities  and  services 
at  the  Veterans'  Administration  Center 
at  Wood,  Wis.,  and  the  chapter  has  con- 
centrated its  welfare  and  service  proj- 
ects at  the  center.  In  addition  to  weekly 
visitations  of  the  infirm  by  members  and 
their  wives,  the  chapter  has  contributed 
funds,  furniture,  equipment,  and  other 
facilities  to  the  center  -.vhich  help  to  pro- 
ude  service  and  comfort  to  the  patients 
and  residents. 

Perhaps  the  best  known  of  these  facili- 
ties are  the  shelter  and  bleachers  on  the 
hill  overlooking  Milwaukee  County  Sta- 
dium, known  as  "Stadium  Hill."  or 
"Mockingbird  Hill'  af  veterans  call  it  be- 
cause of  the  echoes  ^hey  hear  from  the 
stadium's  public  address  system.  The 
facility,  built  and  maintained  by  the 
chapter,  has  enabled  thousands  of 
patients  and  residents  at  Wood  to  -iew 
many  baseball  and  football  games  with- 
out leaving  the  hospital  grounds  and  at 
no  cost  to  tiiem. 

With  the  demise  of  the  Milwaukee 
Braves,  and  the  reduced  use  of  the  shelter 
and  bleachers  the  chapter  searched  for 
a  new  project.  They  had  an  idea  for  a 
project  m  their  midst  and  did  not  know- 
it.  Francis  Awe,  past  commander  of  the 
chapter,  vvho  is  blind  and  a  league  bowler 
suggested  a  new  project,  known  as 
"blind  bowling."  With  the  help  of  Fran- 
cis Awe  who  knew  some  young  blind  in- 
dividuals whose  parents  are  veterans,  the 
chapter  organized  a  bowling  team  and 
league  which  has  ijarticipated  in  touiTia- 
ments  in  Madison,  Green  Bay,  and  Chi- 
cago. The  chapter  also  sponsored  the 
league  to  the  national  blind  bowling 
tournaments  in  Louisville  in  1968.  New 
York  in  1969.  and  Detroit  in  1970.  In 
1970  the  team  placed  fifth  in  the  class 
A  division. 

When  the  new  hospital  was  nearing 
comnletion  at  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion Center  in  the  mid-1960's  the  chap- 
ter decided  to  erect  a  memorial  to  remind 
the  patients,  residents,  and  visitors  of 
the  chapter's  interest  in  the  welfare, 
comfort,  and  enjoyment  of  the  veterans. 
A  memorial — consisting  of  a  fountain 
and  planters — graces  the  main  lobby  of 
the  hospital.  A  plaque  reads  that  it  was 
donated  jointly  by  Chapter  44,  Disabled 
American  Veterans  and  Chapter  96  of 
the  Military  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart. 
Gettelman  Chapter  No.  44  also  spon- 
sors a  supply  booth  at  annual  Wisconsin 
conventions  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  where  official  DAV  merchan- 
dise is  displayed  and  sold.  It  is  the  only 
chapter  in  the  Nation  providing  this  type 
of  service. 
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On  the  State  level.  Chapter  44  also 
has  had  two  members  serve  as  State 
ccnmianders  and  several  have  served  as 
elected  and  appointed  State  officers.  On 
the  national  level.  Gettelman  Chapter 
hAi  been  awarded  three  of  the  top  prizes 
in  a  nationwide  DAV  contest  for  public 
rcLitions  and  Americanism,  the  only 
chapter  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  to  be 
honored  this  way.  The  chapter  has  also 
had  remarks  appearing  in  the  Concres- 
s^ON.^L  Record  commending  its  service 
to  disabled  veterans  and  the  community. 

Gettelman  Chapter  No  44  i.s  proud 
that  iti.  members  are  veterans  from  all 
walks  of  life,  including  a  Federal  judge, 
a  county  judge,  several  past  State  and 
national  commanders  of  other  veterans 
organisations,  and  many  veterans  and 
citizens  who  have  distinguished  them- 
selve.s  and  the  chapter. 

The  officers  and  membei-s  are  always 
mindful  of  those  who  have  assisted  the 
chapter  and  its  programs.  For  example, 
a  citation  was  presented  to  the  Gettel- 
man brothers— Fred  and  Tom— in  the 
name  of  their  father,  Fred  Gettelman. 
This  was  in  recognition  of  Mr.  Gettel- 
man's  contribution  in  sponsoring  the 
chapter  which  bears  his  name  and  in 
honor  of  the  numerous  civic  and  pa- 
triotic activities  in  which  he  participated. 

In  1962.  Che  chapter  initiated  an  award 
to  be  made  on  a  statewide  basis  for 
"Outstanding  Disabled  Veteran  of  the 
Year."  The  award  is  presented  in  rec- 
ognition of  active  .service  to  the  disabled 
and  the  community.  Past  Commander 
Francis  Awe  was  recipient  of  the  second 
annual  award  in  1963  at  the  State  con- 
veniiDn  at  LaCros^e. 

The  current  officers  are:  Comdr. 
George  Anton :  Senior  Vice  Comdr.  Mary 
Ann  Gendron:  Junior  Vice  Comdr.  John 
L.  Hamniel:  Treasurer  Frank  J.  Czecho- 
linski;  Judge  Advocate  Robert  W. 
Schroeder:  Historian  Marvin  Gabriel- 
son;  Chaplain  Clifford  Kuehl;  Trustees 
Francis  Awe.  John  S.  Hanke.  Wesley 
Wiedenhoeft:  Adjutant  John  Anthony 
Ruhl. 


ETERNAL  POLLUTION   COULD  BE 
THE  SSTS  LEGACY 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WIL50N 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  4.  1970 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  an  article  on  the  front 
page  of  Sunday's  Washington  Post  raises 
serious  questions  concerning  the  rapidly 
deteriorating  state  of  our  environment, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  the  possible 
consequences  which  extensive  use  of  the 
administration  s  proposed  SST  Jet  air- 
craft will  have  on  oiu-  atmosphere.  The 
70  distinguished  experts  who  attended 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology's Study  of  Critical  Environment- 
al Problems  warned  that  the  SST  could 
create  a  heavy  blanket  of  pollution  in 
the  stratosphere  which  could  last  "for- 
ever." Water  vapor  in  the  stratosphere 
could  increase  10  percent  worldwide  and 
up  to  60  percent  over  the  North  Ameri- 
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can  continent,  which  would  be  subject 
to  the  greatest  number  of  SST  flights,  as 
well  as  the  greatest  number  of  shatter- 
ing sonic  booms  which  are  expected  to 
spread  a  noise-destruction  cone  50  miles 
wide  beneath  the  aircraft. 

One  scientist  at  the  month-long  meet- 
ing, contemplating  the  possible  conse- 
quences to  the  earth's  stratosphere, 
stated  that  "when  you  change  something 
on  a  global  basis,  you  had  better  watch 
out."  He  was  referring  specifically  to  the 
expected  rise  of  6  to  7°  in  the  cen- 
tigrade temperature  of  the  stratosphere 
which  surrounds  the  earth. 

I  have  commented  often  in  the  past 
about  this  project,  which  I  consider  to 
be  an  insult  to  the  taxpayers  of  this 
countrv'  and  a  sad  admission  by  the  cur- 
rent administration  of  just  how  unwill- 
ing they  are  to  place  the  best  interests 
of  the  greatest  number  of  our  people 
ahead  of  high-fiying  welfare  handouts 
for  the  ix)werful  few  who  will  build  and 
u.se  the  SST  boondoggle. 

Developers  of  the  first  passenger  jets 
did  not  request  that  the  Government  pick 
up  the  tab.  Yet  those  behind  the  SST 
project  hope  to  receive  public  handouts, 
in  return  for  which  the  taxpayer  will 
receive  sonic  booms  and  possibly  gray 
skies  or  worse  forever.  The  aforemen- 
tioned article  on  what  this  aircraft  could 
do  to  our  climate  follows : 

SST  Called  Threat  to  Climate 
( By  Stuart  Auerbachi 
WILLIAMSTOWN.  Mass  ,  Aug  1. — A  high-level 
environmental  study  group  warned  today 
that  sujjersonic  transports  could  change  the 
worlds  cllmat€  by  creating  permanent  layers 
of  smog  in  the  atmosphere. 

The  scientists  said  that  gases  and  particles 
from  a  single  SST  Jet  would  remain  for  thre* 
years  in  the  windless  upper  reaches  of  earth's 
atmosphere.  If  SST's  fly  in  any  large  numbers 
they  will  create  a  new  layer  of  stratospheric 
smog  that  will  remain  "forever."  they  said. 

The  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy's Study  of  Critical  Environmental  Prob- 
lems, concluding  a  month-long  program  here, 
urgeti  a  slowdown  in  plans  to  produce  the 
SST  imUl  scientists  determine  how  it  will  af- 
fect the  earth's  atmosphere. 

This  unexpectedly  strong  recommendation 
came  at  a  time  when  the  controversial  SST 
program  faces  close  scrutiny  by  Congress, 
which  is  bothered  both  by  its  high  costs  and 
its  possible  environmental  effects. 

Up  to  now.  most  concern  has  centered  on 
the  sonic  booms  produced  by  the  SST — so- 
called  noise  polluUon.  Just  last  month.  Wil- 
liam M.  Magruder.  the  SST  program  manager 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation,  said  it 
Is  "very  remote"  that  the  SST  could  affect 
world  climate. 

But  atmospheric  experts  here  feared  other- 
wise. 

"The  stratosphere  where  supersonic  jet 
transports  will  fly  at  65,000  feet  is  a  very 
rarefied  region  with  little  vertical  mixing," 
they  said  in  the  conference's  final  report. 

"Gases  and  particles  produced  by  Jet  ex- 
haust may  remain  there  from  one  to  three 
years  before  disappearing." 

And  If  SST  planes  keep  adding  [xsllutants 
to  the  stratosphere,  the  upper  atmosphere 
smog  will  remain  forever. 

U--;ing  Federal  Aviation  Administration  es- 
timates of  500  SSTs  in  the  air  by  1990,  each 
flying  at  2.7  times  the  speed  of  sound,  en- 
vironment.il  experts  here  calculated  that  the 
Jet  engines  would: 

Increase  water  vapor  in  the  stratosphere 
by  10  per  cent  on  a  global  basis  and  by  as 
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much  as  60  per  cent  over  the  northern  heml- 
phere,  where  traffic  is  expected  to  be  the 
most  dense. 

Shoot  enough  particles  from  sulfur  dioxide, 
hydrocarbons  and  soot  Into  the  stratosphere 
to  double  the  normal  levels  globally  and  in- 
crease them  by  as  much  as  10  times  where 
there  Is  dense  traffic. 

This  could  raise  the  temperature  in  the 
stratosphere  by  as  much  as  6  to  7  degrees 
centigrade.  The  scientists  said  they  do  not 
know  what  this  temperature  change  In  the 
stratosphere  would  mean  on  earth. 

But.  warned  William  W.  Kellogg,  associate 
director  of  the  National  Center  for  Atmos- 
pheric Research  in  Boulder.  Colo.,  "when  you 
change  something  on  a  global  basis,  you  had 
better  watch  out." 

Current  plans  call  for  prototype  supersonic 
transports  to  begin  flying  in  197'2.  By  1973. 
Department  of  Transpwrtation  experts  said, 
SSTs  should  have  had  100  hours  of  flying 
time — enough  to  determine  whether  the  fed- 
eral government  should  go  ahead  with  its 
heavily  subsidized  program. 

Both  France  and  Britain  are  proceeding 
even  faster  with  the  development  of  super- 
sonic transports. 

Even  subsonic  Jet  planes  create  environ- 
mental changes  Kellogg  reported  that 
Weather  Bureau  observers  at  Denver  and  at 
Salt  Lake  City  have  noted  an  increase  in 
cirrus  clouds  since  1958,  when  the  Jet  age 
started. 

He  said  these  clouds  are  formed  by  the 
usual  contrail  of  a  Jet — readily  visible  to  any- 
one watching  a  Jet  plane  against  the  blue  sky. 
The  SST  recommendation  was  the  strong- 
est to  come  from  the  MIT  conference,  which 
generally  tried  to  avoid  gloomy  predictions 
about  the  environmental  health  of  the  world 
that  have  been  favored  by  many  experts. 

Carroll  L  Wilson,  director  of  the  study 
group,  said  these  early  warnings  about  the 
environmental  crisis  had  served  to  alert  pub- 
lic officials  to  the  dangers  facing  the  earth. 
But  these  officials  were  faced  with  the  lack 
of  biislc  information  needed  to  plan  programs 
to  reverse  the  trend. 

■Relevant  data  on  critical  global  prob- 
lems is  very  poor  and  this  seriously  limits 
our  understanding  of  their  meaning. "  the 
MIT  study  group  said, 

"Far  better  estimates  well  Into  the  21st 
century  are  needed  in  order  to  assess  the  ex- 
pected Impact  of  man  on  the  world  ecological 
system  to  give  him  time  to  take  action  to 
avoid  crisis  or  catastrophe" 

Wilson  and  other  officials  of  the  study- 
financed  by  11  federal  agencies,  five  founda- 
tions and  MIT — hoped  that  Its  recommenda- 
tions would  Influence  public  policy. 

The  MIT  study— bringing  together  70  ex- 
perts from  federal  agencies,  universities  and 
corporations  on  the  Williams  College  cam- 
pus here — focused  on  global  environmental 
problems  "whose  cumulative  effects  on 
ecological  systems  are  so  large  and  prevalent 
that  they  have  world-wide  significance. 

"No  world  organization  is  charged  with  the 
responsibility  to  determine  the  status  of 
the  total  global  environment  and  allerting 
man  to  dangers  which  may  result  from  his 
practices." 

Among  its  other  findings,  the  MIT  group: 
Called  for  "a  drastic  reduction  in  the  use 
of  DDT"  which  has  seriously  affected  the 
balance  of  nature  In  many  parts  of  the  world. 
Urged  the  curtailment  of  the  use  of  mer- 
cury and  other  heavy  metals  as  pesticides 
and  other  biological  uses  because  of  their 
potential  poisonous  nature  to  many  marine 
organisms  and  ultimately  to  human  life 
Itself 

As  much  as  1.5  million  tons  of  oil  end  up 
In  the  world's  oceans  through  leaks  from 
ships,  offshore  drilling  accidents,  and  Indus- 
trial wastes.  In  addition,  3.3  million  tons  of 
oil — ^mostly  used  in  lubricating  cars  and 
other  machines — are  lost  each  year. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  MAJ.  GEN.  WIN- 
STON P.  WILSON  BEFORE 
PRESIDENT'S  COMMISSION  ON 
CAMPUS    UNREST 


Hon.  G.  V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  4.  1970 
Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
this  past  July  17,  Maj.  Gen.  Winston  P. 
Wilson  testified  before  the  President's 
Commission  on  Campus  Unrest.  General 
Wilson,  who  is  Chief  of  the  National 
Guard  Bureau,  presented  a  very  interest- 
ing profile  on  a  Guardsman.  He  also  gave 
some  facts  on  the  case  of  civil  disorders 
to  the  taxpayers.  I  would  like  to  share 
his  remarks  with  my  colleagues: 
Presentation  of  Maj.  Gen.  Winston  P. 
Wilson,  Chief,  National  Guard  BuRE^u 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  very  much  the 
opportunity  to  appear  before  this  Presiden- 
tial Commission.  I  would  like  to  make  It 
clear  that  I  do  not  come  before  you  to  give 
expert  testimony  on  the  educational  as- 
sumptions, procedures  and  practices  of  the 
Institutions  of  higher  learning  In  this  coun- 
try. 

My  appearance  here  today  Is  In  my  ofBclal 
capacity  as  Chief  of  the  National  Guard  Bu- 
reau. It  Is  in  this  role  that  I  qualify  as  an 
expert  on  National  Guard  affairs.  My  service 
with  the  Guard  covers  a  period  of  over  41 
years.  I  have  been  on  active  duty  with  the 
National  Guard  Bureau  since  1950.  I  have 
served  as  both  Chief  of  the  Air  Division 
and  as  Bureau  Deputy  Chief.  I  became  Chief 
of  the  National  Guard  Bureau  In  1963  and 
am  currently  serving  my  second  tour  in  that 

C&DCLCitV 

The  National  Guard  Bureau,  which  was 
originally  established  In  1908.  does  not  have 
a  conunand  function;  It  Is  a  staff  and  co- 
ordinating agency.  As  Chief  of  the  National 
Guard  Bureau.  I  do  not  command  the  Na- 
tional Guard.  Under  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion, in  time  of  peace  the  National  Guard 
belongs  to  the  respective  States  with  the 
Command  vested  in  the  Governor  who  serves 
as  its  Commander-in-Chief.  Whenever  the 
Guard  Is  ordered  to  active  duty  or  called 
Into  active  federal  service,  which  generally 
occurs  In  time  of  war  or  during  a  national 
emergency,  this  command  passes  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

The  function  of  the  National  Guard  Bu- 
reau Is  to  formulate  and  administer  a  pro- 
gram for  the  development  and  maintenance 
of  Army  and  Air  National  Guard  units  of 
the  50  SUtes,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  This  Is 
carried  out  In  accordance  with  current  De- 
partment of  the  Army  and  Air  Force  policy. 
As  Chief  of  the  Bureau.  I  report  to  the  Sec- 
retaries of  the  Army  and  Air  Force  through 
the  respective  Chiefs  of  Staff.  In  addition.  I 
serve  as  principal  staff  advisor  to  the  Chiefs 
of  Staff  on  all  National  Guard  affairs. 

Section  261,  Title  10.  U.S.  Code  provides 
that  the  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Air  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States  are  among  the  reserve  com- 
ponents of  the  armed  forces.  Section  262 
goes  on  to  explain  the  purpose  of  the  re- 
serve components: — and  I  quote.  "The  pur- 
pose of  the  reserve  components  Is  to  provide 
trained  units  and  qualified  persons  available 
for  active  duty  In  the  armed  forces,  In  time 
of  war  or  national  emergency  and  at  such 
other  times  as  the  national  security  requires. 
to  fill  the  needs  of  the  armed  forces  when- 
ever, during,  and  after  the  period  needed  to 
procure  and  train  additional  units  and  qual- 
ified persons  to  achieve  the  planned  mobi- 
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lizatlon,  more  units  and  persons  are  needed 
than  are  in  tlie  regular  components" — end 
quote.  Section  3078  (and  8078)  further 
specify  that  "the  Army  National  Guard  while 
in  the  service  of  the  United  States  Is  a  com- 
ponent of  the  Army."  and  "The  Air  National 
Guard  while  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States  is  a  component  of  the  Air  Force."  Sec- 
tions 3079  and  (8079)  provide  that— When 
not  on  active  duty,  members  of  the  Army 
National  Guard  of  the  United  States  (and 
Air  National  Guard  of  the  United  States) 
shall  be  administered,  armed,  equipped  and 
trained  in  their  status  as  members  of  the 
Army  National  Guard  (or  Air  National 
Guard).  The  Army  National  Guard  and  Air 
National  Guard  are  defined  In  Section  101 
of  Title  32,  United  States  Code  as:  "•  *  * 
that  part  of  the  organized  militia  of  the  sev- 
eral States  and  territories,  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Canal  Zone,  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
active  and  Inactive,  that — 

"(A)  is  a  land  force  (or  air  force) 

(B)  is  trained,  and  has  its  officers  ap- 
pointed under  the  sixteenth  clause  of  Sec- 
tion 8,  Article  I.  of  the  Constitution: 

(C)  Is  organized,  armed,  and  equipped 
wholly  or  partly  at  Federal  expense,  and, 

(D)  Is  Federally  recognized. 

Thus  It  can  be  seen  that  our  National 
Guard  is  unique  in  two  respects:  First  it  has 
the  distinction  of  being  the  oldest  military 
organization  in  the  United  States.  Secondly, 
and  more  Important,  It  Is  the  only  military 
organization  in  the  United  States  with  a 
dual  responsibility — one  to  the  State,  and 
one  to  the  Federal  Government.  It  Is  a  mlli- 
tarv  organization  available  to  the  Governor 
of  a  State  for  use  in  maintaining  the  peace 
and  public  safety  within  the  State;  It  Is  also 
a  military  organization  available  to  the  Pres- 
ident for  federal  service  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances. At  the  present  time,  the  ARNG 
and  the  ANG  are  the  only  non-regular  mili- 
tary units  which  may  be  utilized  by  the 
President  In  federal  status  without  first  de- 
claring a  national  emergency. 

It  Is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  National 
Guard  has  had  more  experience  with  civil 
unrest  than  anyone  except  the  legally-con- 
stituted local  and  State  law  enforcement 
agencies  of  the  nation.  Certainly,  In  terms  of 
number  of  times  utilized,  no  other  military 
organization  can  compare  Its  experience  with 
that  of  the  National  Guard.  Since  January 
1968  to  the  end  of  May  1970,  for  example,  the 
National  Guard  has  been  utilized  324  times. 
The  number  of  Gu«utl  personnel  called  up 
during  this  period  totaled  220,698.  On  only 
three  occasions  during  this  period  was  Fed- 
eral assistance  required.  All  three  of  them 
were  in  April,  1968.  At  that  time — in  the 
aftermath  of  the  assassination  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King — Guardsmen  were  Federalized 
and  Federal  troops  were  called  in  to  assist  at 
Chicago,  at  Baltimore  and  In  the  District  of 
Colimibla. 

During  the  height  of  campus  unrest  last 
May,  National  Guardsmen  were  used  on  24 
occasions  at  21  universities  In  16  States.  'You 
are  aware,  I'm  sure,  that  the  civil  disorders 
create  an  economic  Impact  on  the  States, 
which  pay  for  these  operations  from  State 
revenues.  State  costs  for  the  more  than  200 
times  the  Guardsmen  have  been  called  by 
Governors  to  cope  with  Civil  disorders  since 
1968  amounted  to  nearly  $15  million.  The 
costs  are  all  inclusive,  covering  pay  and  al- 
lowances for  the  men,  rations,  gas  and  oil 
for  the  vehicles,  rental  charges  and  other  ex- 
penses inciured  as  a  result  of  ordering  the 
Army  and  Air  National  Guard  to  State  active 
duty. 

The  cost  of  State  active  duty  for  other 
domestic  emergencies,  such  as  floods,  torna- 
does, missing  persons  searches,  forest  flres. 
and  other  natunl  disasters  are  not  Included 
In  costs  I  have  cited.  Ohio — where  the  Guard 
has  been  used  23  times  for  disorders  since 
January  1968— leads  the  country  in  civil  dis- 
turbance costs  of  nearly  $2.5  million.  The 
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Ohio  Guardsmen  also  were  u;ed  nine  times 
for  natural  disasters  during  this  period,  at  a 
cost  to  the  State  of  $155,800.  Costs  of  Na- 
tional Guard  active  duty  in  Mississippi  for 
Hurricane  Camllle  came  to  more  than  $13 
million. 

Attachment  #1  shows  the  costs  State  by 
State.  You  will  note  that  11  States.  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  District  of  Columbia  reported 
no  costs.  Although  the  District  of  Columbia 
guard  has  been  involved  frequently  in  civil 
disturbance  operations,  the  costs  were  borne 
by  the  Federal  government.  Three  States- 
Illinois.  South  Carolina  and  Ohio — had  costs 
exceedmg  81  million.  I  emphasize  this  State 
responsibility  to  make  certain  you  under- 
stand clearly  ttiat  neither  the  Department  of 
Defense  nor  the  National  Guard  Bureau  de- 
cide when  the  Guard  will  be  ordered  into  ac- 
tion in  a  State  emergency.  That's  a  decision 
of  civilian  authority — normally  the  Gover- 
nor— when  It  has  been  determined  that  the 
capabilities  of  the  law  enforcement  agencies 
under  his  control  will  not  be  sufficient  to 
cope  with  the  disturbance 

When  your  Commission  Staff  invited  me 
to  appear  before  you,  they  asked  for  an  ex- 
planation of  a  Governor's  authority  to  use 
the  National  Guard.  In  that  regard,  I  believe 
It's  important  to  understand  that  the  States 
are  empowered  to  have  a  National  Guard 
through  Article  I.  Section  8  of  the  Consti- 
tution. In  effect,  that  authority  gives  Con- 
gress the  power  to  organize  and  discipline 
the  militia.  It  specifically  reserves  to  the 
States  the  authority  to  train  the  mlUtla  ac- 
cording to  the  discipline  pre6crit>ed  by  Con- 
gress. Significantly,  Congress — subsequent  to 
the  writing  of  the  Constitution — has  de- 
manded that  the  substance  and  manner  of 
training  given  the  National  Guard  conform 
to  the  training  given  the  active  Army  and 
Air  Force. 

■ntle  32,  U.S.C.  provides  for  the  Federal 
support,  in^>ection.  training  and  discipline 
of  the  National  Guard.  The  active  Army  and 
Air  Force  provide  the  training  standards,  al- 
locate the  eqvUpment,  and  subject  all  units 
and  personnel  to  regularly  scheduled  inspec- 
tions to  determine  their  compliance  with 
Federal  standards  and  regtilations.  This  Is  the 
process  by  which  personnel  (and  units)  are 
granted  "Federal  Recognition '  and  is  pre- 
requisite to  all  aspects  of  Federal  support  to 
the  States  in  the  maintenance  of  their  Na- 
tional Guard.  In  other  words,  the  National 
Guard  is  subject  to  the  same  standards  of 
training  as  any  reserve  component — only  the 
peace-time  management  structure  Is  differ- 
ent. 

Going  back  to  the  Constitution,  Its  au- 
thors were  careful  to  grant  to  Congress  only 
the  authority  to  govern  ".  .  .  such  Part  of 
them  (the  MlUtia)  as  may  be  employed  In  the 
Service  of  the  United  States."  The  Tenth 
Amendment  clearly  Indicates  that  the  au- 
thority to  control  the  actions  of  the  MUltla 
when  not  In  Federal  service  Is  reserved  to 
the  States. 

The  Congressional  Record  for  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  64th  Congress  (1915-1916)  indi- 
cates that  there  was  considerable  sentiment 
for  attempting  to  limit  the  uses  to  which  a 
State  might  put  the  Guard,  particularly 
strike  duty.  Nevertheless,  the  law  that  Con- 
gress passed — the  National  Defense  Act  of 
1916 — contained  language  providing  that 
nothing  In  the  act  was  to  be  construed  as 
limiting  the  authority  of  a  State  to  "use" 
its  National  Guard  within  Its  borders  In  time 
of  peace.  Similar  language  appears  today  in 
section  109(b)  of  title  32.  U.S.  Code. 

You  should  be  aware,  also,  that  a  Governor 
can  seek  additional  military  support  by  re- 
questing Federal  forces.  The  underlying  con- 
stitutional authority  is  the  duty  of  the 
United  States  under  ArUcle  IV,  Section  4.  to 
protect  each  of  the  states  "on  Application 
of  the  Legislature,  or  of  the  Executive  (when 
the  Legislature  cannot  be  convened)  against 
domestic    violence."   This    pledge   Is    Imple- 
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mented  bv  Chapter  15  of  tlt'.e  10.  U  S C.  and 
particularly  10  U.S.C  331. 

A5  outlined  by  the  Attorney  General  In  a 
letter  to  the  Governors  of  the  various  states 
on  7  August  1967.  the  three  basic  legal  re- 
quirements for  usin?  federal  trocps  to  quell 
domestic  violence  are — 

1  Thit  a  serious  '•domestic  violence"  ex- 
ists. 

2  That  such  violence  cannot  be  brought 
under  control  by  the  law  enforcement  re- 
>«.iurce3  available  to  the  Governor. 

3.  That  the  legislature  or  the  Governor  re- 
quests the  President  to  employ  armed  forces 
of  the  V  S.  to  bring  the  violence  under  con- 
trol. The  request  by  the  Governor  Is  essen- 
tial If  the  legislature  cannot  be  convened. 

I  think  It  Is  important  that  you  under- 
stand that  only  a  very  small  percentage  of 
National  Guardsmen  earn  their  living 
through  full  time  service  with  the  Guard; 
most  of  them  work  at  their  own  profession 
or  in  private  industry.  Assuming  th.^t  he 
works  in  private  Industry,  chances  are  he 
earns  be'ween  20  and  25  dollars  a  day 
Whereas,  if  his  r.^nk  in  the  National  Guard 
Is  a  Private  First  Class  and  his  Governor 
orders  him  to  active  State  duty,  his  pay — ex- 
cept for  a  very  few  States  which  have  pro- 
vided for  higher  pay  and  allowances — drops 
to  that  of  an  active  Army  PFC  The  latest 
pay  rate  for  this  rank  Is  less  than  *8.00  per 
dav  Abjut  the  only  hope  this  Guardsman 
has  is  that  his  duty  will  be  sho't  ani  that 
he  won't  receive  an  injury  that  might  pre- 
vent his  returning  to  his  civilian  Job.  This 
brings  me  to  the  individual  National 
Gu.'.rdsman  himself. 

Who  is  this  National  Guardsman  ordered 
by  S'.ate  aurhorltlee  to  face  unrest  on  our 
college  campuses  or  open  violence  on  Amer- 
ican "city  street*^  What  Is  the  makeup  of  an 
average  young  Guardsman? 

He  comes  from  your  hometo-.vn  or  the  cltv 
where  you  live.  If  he  works,  he  may  be  a 
young  businessman  or  learning  a  profes- 
sion. He  may  be  a  skilled  worker  or  a  college 
student. 

The  typical  Guardsm-^n  I'm  talking  about 
Joined  the  National  Guard  when  he  was 
about  21  years  old.  His  present  n^e  is  about 
23.  At  the  time  he  Joined  his  local  unit,  he 
was  single  or  recently  married 

Your  young  Guardsman  has  completed 
high  school  and  probably  more  than  one 
year  of  college  There  is  a  good  chance  that 
he  gradu.tted  from  college  Just  this  last  year. 
In  .inv  case,  he  scored  high  on  the  mental 
and  physical  tests  given  for  enlistment  quali- 
fication. 

Bv  choosing  to  Join  the  Na*lonal  G'.ip.rd 
he  has  made  a  dellber.ite  decision  abaut  how 
he  would  fulfill  his  military  obligation.  When 
our  Guardsman  Joined  the  unit,  he  took  an 
oath  to  fulfill  the  dual  mission  I  spoke  of 
earlier.  In  short,  he  swore  to  obey  the  orders 
of  'he  President  of  the  Unl'ed  St.".tes  and 
the  Governor  of  his  State, 

A3  a  newly  enlisted  National  Guard  re- 
cruit, this  young  fellow  is  one; oil  ti-  nctivj 
dutr  and  sent  to  an  active  military  station. 
vrhere  he  receives  his  Initial  military  train- 
ing from  active  duty  military  personnel. 

Every  qualified  American,  under  the  law, 
has  a  choice  of  the  manner  In  which  he 
will  fulfill  his  miUtary  obligation.  Charging 
that  a  man  Is  "dodging"  the  draft  by  Join- 
ing the  Guard  or  Reserve  is  no  more  fair 
than  saving  a  man  volunteering  for  the  Air 
Force  or  Navy  is  evading  the  Infantry.  These 
are  choices  open  to  everyone.  And  the  odds 
of  a  Guardsman  being  called  to  duty  for 
national  emergencies  have  proven  to  be  pret- 
ty high.  We've  had  units  mobilized  in  every 
major  conflict  the  nation  has  fought,  Includ- 
ing Vietnam. 

The  training  he  receives  is  Identical  to  that 
received  by  the  Selective  Service  trainee  and 
the  active  Army  and  Air  Force  enlistee.  In 
fact,  his  actual  training  Is  accomplished 
8lde-by-slde  with  these  people.  In  length.  It 
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varies  from  four  months  to  a  year,  depend- 
ing upon  his  specialty.  Much  of  this  train- 
ing, by  the  way,  is  not  identified  as  riot 
training.  Yet.  many  hours  could  be  consid- 
ered In  that  category.  I'm  talking  about  tiie 
handling  of  weapoi^,  drill  formations,  ex- 
perience with  tear  gas,  for  example.  Much 
of  this  training  Is  valuable  preparation  for 
facing  any  kind  of  threat. 

With  his  active  duty  training  behind  him, 
he  will  return  to  his  hometown  unit  fully 
qualified  In  his  field  and  will  rejoin  his 
company  of  about  200  men.  Now,  he  will 
devote  one  weekend  every  month  toward  In- 
creasing his  individual  proficiency  as  a  mem- 
ber of  that  unit.  The  minimal  192  hours  of 
training  he  undergoes  on  weekends  each 
year  includes  an  Initial  33  hours  of  special- 
ized riot  control  training.  Additionally,  he 
attends  15  days  of  annual  training  each  sum- 
mer. This  effort  qualifies  him  for  accomplish- 
ment of  the  Guard's  dual  mission. 

Our  typical  Guardsman  has  served  an  aver- 
age of  two  to  four  years  In  the  National 
Guard.  He  will  remain  In  the  Guard  for  six 
years  to  satisfy  hl.s  military  obligation.  About 
15  per  cent  serve  beyond  that  time  and  be- 
come career  Guardsmen. 

Our  career  Guardsman  is  about  30  years 
old.  He  is  a  mature  individual,  probably  a 
man  with  growing  children.  As  a  Non-Com- 
missioncd  Officer,  he  is  the  backbone  of  his 
unit.  Chances  are.  he  chose  to  stay  with 
the  Guard  because  he  feels  a  sense  of  duty  to 
his  country  and  because  he  likes  comrade- 
ship and  the  sense  of  belonging  to  an  orga- 
nization. He  earned  his  stripe?  through  per- 
sonal leadership  and  acquiring  specialized 
miUtary  skills. 

The  Guard  profile  of  an  average  first  lieu- 
tenant shows  that  he  Is  about  30  years  of  age 
and  has  spent  approximately  nine  years  in 
the  National  Guard.  This  oilicer  Is  more  than 
ilkely  married  with  two  children  r.ud  is  ad- 
vancing stead'ly  In  hij;  civilian  Job.  His  com- 
mission wa'  received  either  through  an  Offi- 
cer Candidate  School  or  by  nppoir.tinent 
ba-ed  on  professional  status,  such  as  a  doc- 
tor, lawyer,  dentist  or  clergyman.  The  strong 
pfiints  favoring  this  young  officer  include  re- 
tpjnsible  leadership,  military  qualification, 
personal  loyalty  and.  unquestionable  pa- 
triotism Many  of  our  Guardsmen  have  com- 
bat experience  from  World  War  II  Kcrea  and 
Vietnam  That's  a  quick  look  at  representa- 
ti.e  Guardsmen. 

Now  ...  If  we  look  at  recent  history.  It's 
easy  to  recognize  that  we  have  experienced 
changes  at  an  unprecedented  rate  The  fuel 
for  the  fire  of  change  Is  the  demand  for  im- 
provement In  human  conditions:  the  de- 
mand to  eradicate  pover'^y,  disease,  famine, 
and  the  demand  to  trive  recognition  to  t^e 
dignity  and  uniqueness  of  every  individual. 
The  trtidttlonal  role  of  the  National  Guard 
in  State  service  has  been  one  of  assisting 
local  government  to  combat  the  ravages  of 
human  sufTerli-g  when  natviral  disaster — fire, 
fl  >od.  hurricane  and  earthquake — strikes.  In 
the  last  20  years  that  tradltlon.U  role  has 
undergone  drastic  change. 

In  the  case  of  the  National  Gur>rd.  the 
starting  point  for  this  drastic  change  gees 
b-^ck  to  the  Civil  Rights  movement  of  the 
1950's. 

This  was  followed  by  the  extended  use  of 
Guard  trooj>s  as  peace  officers  to  protect  the 
rights  of  ALL  citizens  during  a  series  of  Civil 
Rights  marches  throughout  the  South  and 
on  the  Eastern  Seaboard. 

A  new  dlmer.slon  to  the  problem  came  for 
the  Guard  with  the  explosive  1965  riot  in  the 
Watts  district  of  Los  Angeles.  Two  years 
later,  in  1967,  came  the  Camden  and  Newark 
riots,  followed  Immediately  by  the  Detroit 
situation,  where  the  full  brunt  of  what  many 
termed  "open  warfare  in  the  cities"  came  to 
bear  upon  the  American  public 

Immediately  following  the  Detroit  riots, 
the  active  Army  and  the  Natlor^al  Ouird 
developed  and   implemented  new  riot   con- 
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trol  plans  In  accordance  with  Department 
of  the  Army  Field  Manual  19-15,  titled,  "Civil 
Disturbances  and  Dlsaster.s  '  Paragraph  6-1 
of  that  manual  states: "Units  must  be  effec- 
tively trained  for  operations  in  any  civil 
disturbance  situation  to  which  they  m.ay  be 
committed.  Such  training  Is  designed  to 
give  each  Individual  an  understanding  of  the 
entire  subject  area  and  enable  him  to  func- 
tion efficiently  both  individually  and  as  a 
members  of  a  unit.  This  training  must  be 
sufficiently  Intensive  and  continuing  to  de- 
velop individuals  to  the  point  that  they  will 
carry  out  distasteful  and  dangerous  assign- 
ments with  disciplined  response  »o  orders  and 
im  objective  attitude."  unquote. 

On  August  9,  1967.  I  sent  a  letter  to  the 
Adjutants  General  of  all  50  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  instructing  them  to  conduct 
extensive  riot  control  training  during  the 
montlis  of  August  and  .September.  1967.  in 
accordajice  with  the  requirements  of  Army 
Subject  Schedule  19-6  (TK  dated  7  August 
1967.  That  training  consisted  of  an  initial 
33  hours  of  unit  and  18  hours  of  comn^nd 
and  staff  dvll  disturbance  training.  Addi- 
tionally, all  units  assigned  a  civil  disturb- 
ance mission  receive  16  hours  of  refresher 
training  each  year.  (See  attachment  =2). 
In  a  further  attempt  to  provide  senior 
officers  with  a  maximum  of  training  and  un- 
derstanding of  civil  disturbance  situations, 
the  active  Army  established  the  Senior  Offi- 
cers Civil  Disturbance  Orientation  Course, 
known  as  SEADOC.  at  Fort  Gordon,  Georgia. 
During  the  period  1968-1969.  the  National 
Guard  sent  993  senior  officers  to  that  course. 
Civilian  law  enforcement  officers  attending 
the  school  total  1,464. 

During  the  Spring  of  1968.  my  Deputy 
Chief.  Major  Gener.Tl  Greenlief.  and  I  per- 
sonally reviewed  all  of  the  States'  riot  control 
plans  for  their  effectiveness.  In  tnc'.i  case 
the  plans  revealed  the  current  thinking  of 
Deparlmeoat  of  the  Army  in  riot  control  pro- 
cdures.  reflocting  the  sweeping  changes 
which  were  brought  about  after  the  Detroit 
situation  of  1967. 

In  reviewing  the  phins.  we  and  key  mem- 
bers of  our  staff  visited  most  of  the  States. 
I  can  aisiu-e  you  that  one  could  not  help  but 
be  impressed  by  the  amount  cf  work  and 
coordination  that  hud  gone  ii.to  the  plan- 
ning. We  found  the  States  well  prepared  to 
meet  any  possible  civil  disorder.  While  there 
were  some  equipment  shoriages,  that  defi- 
ciency—for the  most  part— hits  sinco  been 
remedied.  Each  Stale  staff  had  dev.'ted  thou- 
siinds  of  hours  to  the  task.  Coordination  had 
been  miirtc  with  other  Sta'e  and  Federrl  ati- 
thorltles.  They  met  with  each  other,  discussed 
their  problems,  established  chains  of  com- 
mand. Taak  forces  had  been  determined.  Con- 
voy routes  had  been  drawn.  Locations  of  vital 
points,  such  a;;  police  stations  and  fire  houses 
had  been  pinpointed.  DeUils  of  maintaining 
activities  In  the  cities,  even  down  to  the 
collection  of  garbage,  h.'d  been  resolved.  In 
effect,  thev  had  done  one  whale  of  a  Job 
m  a  shjrt  "time— and  they  had  done  It  well, 
indeed. 

The  reviewing  process  for  these  plans  Is 
a  continuous  operation,  geared  to  pertinent 
information  available  to  the  States  and  the 
Biu-eau.  One  of  the  most  effective  means  for 
upgrading  these  plans  and  keeplnj  them 
current  Is  through  the  thorough  study  of  the 
after-action  reports  submitted  by  the  States 
following  their  Involvement  in  a  civil  dis- 
turbance. 

I  cannot  overemphasize  the  vital  Interest 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  National 
Guard  Bureau  has  In  all  aspects  of  civil  dis- 
turbance control.  We  have  under  constant 
review  the  methods  used  by  all  the  States 
for  this  type  of  distasteful  operation,  partic- 
ularly as  they  apply  to  the  application  cf 
force.  A  survey  of  civil  disturbance  plans 
conducted  by  the  National  Guard  Bureau 
during    mid-June   revealed    that    47    States 
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were  conforming  with  the  full  Intent  of  the 
Army's  Rules  of  Engagement.  In  every  plan, 
strong  emphasis  was  made  to  apply  only  the 
minimum  force  necessary  to  attain  their  ob- 
jective. 

The  Active  Army's  Intense  interest  in  civil 
dlstiu-bance  control  has  resulted  in  a  review 
of  paragraph  7-4.  Application  of  Force,  of 
Army  Field  Manual  19-15.  As  a  result  of  this 
review,  the  manual  was  clarified  to  read 
that — quote  "three  circumstances  must  exist 
before  deadly  force  can  be  authorized."  un- 
quote. The  three  circumstances,  and  I  quote 
again, are: 

"1.  Lesser  means  have  been  exhausted  or 
are  unavailable. 

2.  The  risk  of  death  or  serious  bodily  harm 
to  Innocent  persons  Is  not  increased  by  Its 
use. 

3.  The  purpose  of  Its  use  Is  one  or  more  of 
the  foUow^lng: 

(a)  Self-defense  to  avoid  death  or  serious 
bodily  harm. 

(b)  Prevention  of  a  crime  which  Involves 
a  substantial  risk  of  death  or  serious  bodily 
harm  (for  example,  to  prevent  sniping) . 

(c)  Prevention  of  the  destruction  of  public 
utilities  or  similar  properly  vital  to  public 
health  or  safety. 

(d)  Detention  or  prevention  of  the  escape 
of  persons  against  whom  the  use  of  deadly 
force  is  authorized  In  subparagraphs  (a) , 
(b).  and   (c)    Immediately  above."  unquote. 

The  new  training  tactics  and  techniques 
were  utilized  in  April,  1968,  at  which  time 
71.967  Guardsmen  were  called  out  to  cope 
with  civil  disturbances  In  45  cities  in  23 
States. 

On  April  12,  1968,  the  Directorate  for 
Civil  Disturbance  Planning  and  Operations, 
known  as  the  DCDPO.  was  established  in  the 
Pentagon.  Basically,  this  operation  is  an  ac- 
tive Army  operation  which  functions  as  a 
11a: son  and  information  center  at  all  times. 
Working  closely  with  the  Guard  Bureau  dur- 
ing State  emergencies,  the  DCDPO.  of  course, 
would  become  a  command  and  control  center 
If  and  when  Guard  troops  were  Federalized 
or  Federal  troops  were  used  during  a  disorder. 

The  DCDPO  maintains  an  around-tiie- 
clock  Civil  Disturbance  Command  Center 
with  required  personnel,  facilities,  and  the 
means  for  acquiring,  processing,  displaying 
and  disseminating  information  on  possible 
and  cturent  civil  disturbances. 

Within  the  DCDPO  Is  a  group  known  as 
the  "Watch  Team."  It  is  composed  of  indi- 
viduals who  monitor  any  and  all  civil  dis- 
turbances throughout  the  United  States, 
National  Guard  representatives  are  a  part  cf 
the  "Watch  Team."  and  thus  are  constantly 
aw^are  of  any  situations  involving  civil  strife. 
When  the  National  Guard  Is  alerted  for  a 
disttirbance.  all  pertinent  Information  Is 
telephoned  by  State  officials  to  the  DCDPO 
immediately,  with  subsequent  up-dating  re- 
ports being  fcubmltted  as  the  situation  de- 
velops. 

Because  of  my  military  position.  I  am  con- 
centrating on  the  efforts  that  have  been 
taken  by  the  Guard  and  the  Armed  Services 
However,  I  would  not  want  to  discuss  this 
topic  without  paying  tribute  to  the  improve- 
ments local  and  State  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies have  made.  They  have  done  a  tremen- 
dous Job.  They  are.  after  all,  the  frontline 
troops,  and  we  In  the  Guard  go  In  only  to 
assist  them.  We  work  with  them  as  an  addi- 
tional law  enforcement  resource  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, usually  under  their  able  direction  and 
leadership.  I  can  assure  you  we  have  found 
police  officials  to  be  dedicated,  comj>etent 
and  cooperative. 

Guardsmen  have  withstood  the  verbal 
abuse  of  an  angry  mob.  They  have  suffered 
the  indignity  of  many  other  forms  of  abuse. 
I    can    guarantee    you — Indeed — that    these 
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men  would  not  wish  a  similar  experience  on 
anyone. 

I  might  add  that  from  my  experience  In 
watching  them  and  in  my  reviews  of  their 
actions  on  hundreds  of  occasions,  the  single 
most  outstanding  Impression  I  get  Is  that 
they  are  patient  men — professional  In  action, 
brave  In  the  face  of  real  danger,  and  con- 
cerned with  the  protection  of  the  rights  of 
all  citizens. 

Riot  control,  civil  disturbance  operations 
or  whatever  one  chooses  to  call  It.  is  one  of 
the  most  distasteful,  thankless  and  danger- 
ous missions  the  National  Guard  has. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  when  the 
Guard  has  been  called  out,  a  serious  emer- 
gency exists.  By  the  time  we  are  called  lives 
and  property  already  are  in  Jeopardy.  If  a 
dangerous  situation — if  the  confrontation 
was  not  threatening  to  expand  beyond  the 
capabilities  of  the  law  enforcement  agencies, 
calling  upon  the  Guard  by  the  Governor 
would  not  be  necessary.  I  dread  to  think  of 
what  might  have  happened  If  the  Guard  had 
not  been  available  to  the  States  In  some  of 
these  cases. 

You  must  remember  that  Guardsmen  are 
civilian  soldiers  and  airmen  who  have  been 
svimmoned  reluctantly  from  their  homes  and 
from  their  Jobs  In  obedience  to  duty.  The 
dangers  they  face  on  duty  are  real. 

This  rock  I  am  holding  In  my  hand  was 
one  that  landed  among  Guardsmen  at  Berke- 
ley. It  weighs  four  povmds.  and  was  pro- 
pelled Into  the  formation  of  Guardsmen  by 
a  powerful,  homemade  slingshot.  Some  other 
devices  we  have  faced  up  to  In  these  disturb- 
ances also  are  on  display  here. 

When  a  young  man  voluntarily  enlists  in 
the  National  Guard  he  subscribes  to  an  oath 
that  he  will  support  and  defend  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  and  of  his  State. 
Thus,  like  any  other  man  or  woman  serving 
In  our  armed  services,  this  Individual  offers 
his  protection  to  guarantee  the  human 
rights — Including  the  right  of  peaceful  dis- 
sent— afforded  every  American  citizen.  Tradi- 
tionally our  Guardsmen  do  not  take  sides. 
The  Guard's  protection  must  extend  to  every- 
one. On  many  occasions  Guard  troops  have 
lined  the  streets  to  protect  the  civil  rights 
of  our  citizens.  The  Selma  march  Is  but  one 
example. 

The  Guard  received  considerable  praise  for 
the  professional  manner  In  which  It  carried 
out  that  complex  operation  In  an  atmosphere 
ch£irged  with  emotion.  You  can  well  Imagine 
how  any  of  these  situations  might  lend 
themselves  to  emotion.  Yet,  time  after  time 
after  time,  the  Guardsmen  have  performed 
their  duty  calmly  and  capably. 

We  have  received  many  commendations  for 
our  efforts  to  restore  law  and  order  and  for 
our  work  in  protecting  human  lives.  We  have 
won  praise  from  a  President,  praise  from  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King  and  from  thousands  of 
average  citizens. 

I  hope  that  during  my  presentation  I  have 
shown  you  that  the  National  Guard  U  a 
well-trained,  responsive  organization  which 
accepts  Us  responsibility  with  dedication  and 
determination.  I  hope  you  will  recognize  now 
that  Guardsmen  are  volunteers,  prepared  to 
perform  both  a  Federal  and  a  State  mission. 
They  are  trained  In  accordance  with  Federal 
standards  as  prescribed  by  the  Congress  for 
the  active  military  services.  They  are  properly 
equipped  to  perform  their  mlsslonfl.  They  are 
supervised  and  inspected  by  the  active  mili- 
tary services  to  Insure  they  live  up  to  the  es- 
tablished standards.  They  are  prepared  to 
carry  their  weight  In  combat  with  a  foreign 
enemy.  If  that  is  necessary,  and  they  have 
proved  to  be  an  effective  force  belonging  to 
the  Governor  for  the  augmentation  of  local 
and  State  law  enforcement  agencies. 

I  do  not  envy  you  in  carrying  out  your 
commission.  You  face  a  challenge  of  monu- 
mental magnitude.  I  hope  that  my  presen- 
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tation  has  helped  provide  you  with  a  better 

Insight  Into  the  National  Guard.  Again,  I 

thank  you,  and  I  stand  prepared  to  assist 
you  In  any  way  I  can  In  the  future. 

Civil  disturbance  costs  to  States 

Alabama  - -- 8154.840 

Alaska  --- - 0 

Arizona ^ 

Arkansas    41,385 

California  .- - --  675,712 

Colorado —  30,000 

Connecticut 180.000 

Delaware    813,096 

District  of  Columbia 0 

Florida    154.559 

Georgia 378.842 

Hawaii 0 

Idaho  .— 1.352 

Illinois    2.293.338 

Indiana 17.288 

Iowa -  232.801 

Kansas    — - --  102.140 

Kemuckr   137.199 

Louisiana   115.992 

Maine    0 

Maryland    - —  789.803 

Massachusetts 26.300 

Michigan    — 870.640 

Mlnneso'ia    2,235 

Mississippi    - - 431.613 

Missouri    - 435.326 

Montana  ^ 

Nebraska - -- -  118.569 

Nevada ---  17,508 

Now  Hampshire 10.400 

New  Jersey 13.612 

Ne'>v  Mexico 22.855 

Vew  York 0 

North  Carolina  --- 716,882 

North  Dakota "^S.  192 

Oh'o    2.475,200 

Oklahoma 27.813 

Oregon _  8,946 

Pennsylvania 595,967 

Puerto  Rico 0 

Rhode  Island 0 

South  Carohna 1,036,603 

Sioviih  Dakota 0 

Tennessee 794,000 

Texas 0 

Utah 0 

Vermont   -- - 4,633 

Virginia 0 

Washington  0 

West  VlrglrUa 0 

Wisconsin 875,000 

Wyoming  -- 4,013 

Total 14.685.543 

Riot   Conteol  Training  Requibements 

ClvU  disturbance  training  Is  not  given  to 
trainees  during  the  periods  of  Basic  Combat 
Training  (BCT)  or  Advanced  Individual 
Training  (AIT),  unless  the  trainee  Is  quali- 
fying for  a  Military  Police  Military  Occupa- 
tional Specialty.  In  such  Instances,  he  re- 
ceives 12  hours  of  civil  disturbance  subjects 
during  AIT. 

All  ARNO  combat  and  combat  support 
units,  and  all  combat  service  support  units 
whose  missions  include  support  of  civil  au- 
thorities swe  required  by  Continental  Army 
Command  Regulation  350-1,  Appendix  XV, 
Annex  AA,  to  Include  In  their  annual  train- 
ing programs  a  minimum  of  eight  hours  of 
preparatory  civil  disturbance  training  for 
new  members,  and  a  maximum  of  16  hours  of 
refresher  training  for  the  unit.  The  Conti- 
nental Army  Command  Regulation  further 
decrees  that  unit  training  programs  will  not 
exceed  the  16  hours  refresher  training  unless 
first  approved  by  Commanding  General, 
United  States  Continental  Army  Command. 

The  guidance  for  civil  disturbance  train- 
ing Is  Army  Subject  Schedule  19-6,  which 
outlines  a  33-hour  program  of  subjects  Army 
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Subject  Schedules  are  used  as  guides  by  the 
commander  to  formulate  his  annual  training 
program. 

The  Army  National  Guard  commander  has 
the  flexibility  to  exceed  the  established  pre- 
paratory and  relresher  training,  without  ap- 
proval of  Commanding  General,  United 
Slates  Continental  Army  Command,  by  con- 
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ducting  appropriate  subjects  as  Integrated 
or  concurrent  training,  or  by  Increasing  the 
length  of  the  Unit  Training  Assembly,  or  by 
utilizing  commander's  time. 

The  following  table  Is  extracted  from  Con- 
tinental Armv  Command  Regulation  310-1 
and  reflects  prescribed  subjects  and  training 
times: 


Auf/U!^t  Jt,  1970 


Subject 


Hours 

ASUBJSCH 

19-« 


Hou(s  for 
refresher 
mining  > 


Introduction 

Policies  and  legal  considerations 

Military  leadership,  responsibilities  and  discipline. 

Evolulionotacivildisturbar.ee-  .     .  

Contiol  measures  and  application  ot  minimum  force 
Riot  control  agents  and  munitions. . 

Formations  

Communications  training  . 

Antilooting  and  antisniping  measures  .. 

Antiarson  measures  and  protKtion  of  (Irellghters... 

Ciul  disturbance  operations  in  a  built-up  area 

Practical  exercise  (FTX) =  - 

Total 


1 
2 

a 
0) 


''I 


Hours  for 

individual 

preparatory 

training  I 


33 


16 


I  To  be  conducted  within  the  period  January  through  May. 
-  Integrate  or  conduct  concurrently. 
•Integrate  into  FTX 


GUARDING  THE  GATES— THE 
BUREAU  OF  CUSTOMS 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OF    NFW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  4,  1970 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  insert  in  the  Record  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  July  28,  1970.  edi- 
tion of  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  This 
story  points  out  some  of  the  many  dif- 
ficulties faced  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Customs  in  carrying  out  its  official  re- 
sponsibilities. Although  our  most  press- 
ing concern  is  to  halt  the  flow  of  Ulegal 
narcotics  into  the  country,  the  Bureau's 
responsibilities  are  far  broader.  Faced 
with  an  enormous  and  difficult  task,  the 
Bureau  has  demonstrated  the  resource- 
fulness necessary  to  make  significant  in- 
roads into  the  problem  of  stopping 
smuggling,  and  I  am  most  pleased  to  see 
that  Congress  has  recently  provided  ad- 
dlUonaJ  appropriations  to  allow  it  to 
carry  on  and  expand  Its  efforts  to  stem 
the  flow  of  illicit  merchandise. 

The  article  follows: 
CrrsroMS  Steps  Up  Hunt  for  Drugs,  Th««at- 
ENINO  Delays  for  TRAvrLRRS — Acrnts 
Added.  Btrr  Tip-Ofts  Deemxd  Crucial;  In- 
spectors Know  Most  of  the  Tricks — Blitz 
ON  KLM's  Plight  641 

I  By  Thomas  J  Bray) 
New  York.— For  the  92  passengers  and 
eight  crew  members  of  KXil  flight  641,  the 
trip  across  the  Atlantic  from  Amsterdam 
to  New  Yorlt  on  a  recent  Wednesday  after- 
noon seemed  fast,  pleasant  and  routine— at 
least  until  the  plane  touched  down  at  John 
P.  Kennedy  International  Airport. 

Waiting  there  was  a  beefed-up  force  of 
several  dozen  customs  Inspectors,  plain- 
clothes agents  and  aircraft  search  specialists. 
The  plane's  cargo  was  escorted  under  armed 
guard  to  a  receiving  area  where  It  was 
searched  parcel  by  parcel.  Crew  members 
were  taken  aside,  ordered  to  discard  their 
Jackets  and  thoroughly  frisked.  All  passen- 
ger luggage  was  painstakingly  exanalned — 
usually  only  about  30 "x  of  Incoming  passen- 


gers have  to  open  their  bags  for  Inspection — 
and  the  plane  Itself  was  gone  over  with  a 
fine-tooth  comb. 

The  results?  No  contraband,  a  few  dollars 
in  extra  duty  and  a  number  of  strained 
tempers.  "It's  an  outrage,"  said  the  mother 
of  an  18-year-old  Dutch  youth  who  had 
been  whisked  into  a  small  search-and-sel- 
zure  room  t>ecause  of  a  suspicious-looking 
looking  bulge  in  his  Jacket  that  later  turned 
out  to  be  nothing  more  sinister  than  a  pho- 
tographic light  meter.  "We've  traveled  all 
over  Europe  and  never  seen  anything  like 
this." 

TICHTSNINO    tTP 

Such  sentiments  will  doubtless  be  echoed 
many  times  over  In  the  coming  months. 
Travelers  have  traditionally  been  less  than 
fond  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Customs,  which 
is  a  branch  of  the  Treasury  Department  and 
one  of  the  two  major  Oovemment  services 
that  makes  more  money  than  It  spends  (the 
other  is  the  Internal  Revenue  Service). 
Armed  with  a  hefty  appropriation  from  Con- 
gress for  about  1,000  additional  men,  cus- 
toms Is  stepping  up  its  campaign  against 
smugglers  of  narcotics  and  other  contra- 
band at  the  very  time  that  International 
travel  Is  building  towards  its  seasonal  peak. 

"Operation  Able,"  as  it's  called,  isn't  In- 
tended to  duplicate  the  massive  tie-ups  that 
"Operation  Intercept"  caiised  along  the  Mex- 
ican border  a  year  ago.  BUtz  tactics  like 
thoee  used  against  flight  641  will  be  limited 
to  fllghU  that  agents  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve are  being  consistently  used  by  narcotics 
couriers.  But  customs  officials  themselves 
concede  that  the  general  tightening  up  of 
operations  now  under  way  is  likely  to  cause 
extra  delays  and  aggravaUons  for  footsore 
tourists. 

A  look  as  ctxstoma  at  Kennedy  airport — 
overall  the  nation's  single  busiest  port  of 
entry — tells  a  good  deal  about  what  the 
traveler  U  up  against  this  year.  It  also  shows 
that  the  oft-maligned  but  little-understood 
customs  service  has  its  own  considerable 
frustrations  to  deal  with. 

A    COLOR    CODS 

Although  the  customs  force  of  about  300 
inspectors,  agents  and  staffers  at  JFK  has 
been  growing  about  5  %  a  year,  international 
cargo  volume  and  passenger  traffic  has  been 
growing  at  an  even  more  rapid  clip.  In  fact, 
3.672.441  travelers  passed  through  the  huge 
JPK  International  Arrivals  Building  in  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  up   18.7%   from 


fiscal  1969  and  more  than  double  fiscal  1965. 
Customs  officials  estimate  that  during  the 
peak  month  of  August  they  will  be  process- 
ing about  22.000  arrivals  daily. 

In  June  1968,  In  an  effort  to  Improve  the 
handling  of  such  crushes  and  end  the  delays 
of  an  hour  or  more  then  being  experienced 
by  many  passengers,  the  Customs  Bureau 
discarded  the  old  method  of  examining  every 
passenger's  belongings.  Now,  as  passengers 
move  through  the  checkpoint  where  pass- 
ports and  health  cards  are  screened,  they  are 
given  a  color-coded  card.  Most  receive  a  card 
that  Instructs  a  control  officer  farther  down 
the  line  to  allow  them  to  pick  up  their  lug- 
gage and  leave  the  customs  area  without 
delay,  often  within  10  minutes  after  deplan- 
ing But  about  35':  .  up  from  25 '7  prior  to 
the  Inauguration  of  Operation  Able  early  last 
month,  receive  the  "color  of  the  day"  Ill's 
changed  every  day  for  security  reasons)  and 
are  channeled  Into  baggage  Inspection  lines. 

Not  everybody  who  must  undergo  baggage 
in-spectlon  is  suspected  of  smuggling.  Many 
are  routed  through  the  baggage  Inspection 
lines  because  they  have  Indicated  on  their 
customs  declarations  that  they  are  bringing 
more  than  the  allotted  8100  of  dutiable 
goods  Into  the  country.  The  inspector  exam- 
ines the  traveler's  acquisitions,  determines 
the  duty  and  sends  the  individual  to  a 
cashier  for  payment,  i  Rates  vary  from  3'~r 
for  cut  Jade  to  22'i''c  on  cotton  knit  ap- 
parel.) 

.^    FALSE    COMPARTMENT 

But  to  keep  smugglers  off  balance  and  dis- 
courage amateurs  from  getting  Into  the  field, 
the  passengers  who  go  through  the  baggage 
Inspection  lines  also  Include  a  large  number 
selected  more  or  less  at  random.  In  this  cate- 
gory might  be  a  well-traveled  businessman 
who  appears  overly  nervous  or  (elaborately 
casual),  an  expensively  dressed  dowager  re- 
turning from  three  weeks  in  Paris  or  an  Inex- 
pensively dressed  young  man  from  the  Mid- 
dle East  or  South  America  who  says  he  Is 
visiting  the  U.S.  as  a  "tourist." 

"There  are  a  lot  of  clues  to  look  for,"  says 
a  customs  official  at  JFK.  "Most  are  fairly 
obvious — like  the  student  from  a  Midwestern 
college  whose  passport  Indicated  he  had 
made  a  number  of  trips  to  the  Middle  East 
over  the  past  year.  When  he  was  sent  to  bag- 
gage Inspection,  a  big  cache  of  hashish  was 
found  in  a  false  compartment  in  his  suitcase. 
He  turned  out  to  be  a  courier  for  a  pusher 
with  a  big  clientele  on  campus." 

Most  of  the  400  or  so  seizures  made 
monthly  at  JPK  fall  Into  three  categories: 
Narcotics,  including  marijuana  and  hashish; 
prohibited  Items  other  than  narcotics,  such 
as  guns  or  other  weapons:  and  such  luxury 
goods  as  Jewelry,  furs  or  haute  couture 
clothing.  That's  not  to  say  the  routine  doesn't 
vary  occasionally.  Inspectors  at  JFK  still 
marvel  at  a  German  who  tried  to  get  past 
customs  with  two  miniature  Doberman 
plnschers  sewn  into  the  lining  of  his  coat, 
or  the  Italian  who  endured  a  seven-hour 
plane  ride  from  Genoa  with  16  pounds  of 
salami  taped  to  his  waist. 

(The  dog  smuggler  was  apparently  under 
the  mistaken  impression  that  it  Is  illegal  to 
import  canines;  if  vaccinated,  the  only  re- 
striction is  a  STr  duty.  Cured  and  cooked 
meats,  however,  are  strictly  prohibited.) 

One  of  the  most  common  tricks  employed 
by  tourists  out  to  cheat  customs  is  also  the 
easiest  to  detect — substituting  the  label  of 
a  domestic  couturier  for  that  of  a  foreign 
apparel  maker.  For  one  thing,  the  sewing 
Job  U  usually  qtilte  amatetirlsh.  For  an- 
other, most  customs  inspectors  spend  their 
apprenticeship  in  the  cargo  end  of  the  cus- 
toms operation;  at  the  end  of  a  year  or  so, 
they  have  little  difficulty  distinguishing  be- 
tween foreign  and  domestic  styles  and 
weaves. 

The  range  of  a  veteran  customs  inspec- 
tor's knowledge  about  foreign  merchandise 
is  often  startling.  Harry  Singer,  an  ex-JFK 
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inspector  who  now  teaches  Customs  Bureau 
recruits  at  the  bureau's  new  training  center 
on  Long  Island,  recalls  the  case  of  a  woman 
who  marched  up  to  his  counter  and  declared 
a  diamond  bracelet  valued  at  $10,000.  Mr. 
Singer  looked  at  her  coolly,  then  demanded 
that  she  produce  "the  other  bracelet." 
Stunned,  the  woman  opened  her  purse  and 
pulled  out  a  companion  bracelet  also  valued 
at  $10,000. 

A    GOOD    GtTESS 

"As  soon  as  I  saw  the  first  bracelet.  I  recog- 
nized the  pattern  as  one  that  Van  Cleef  &  Ar- 
pels  makes  for  export — and  I  also  knew  that 
that  particular  pattern  always  comes  in 
pairs,"  says  Mr.  Singer.  "It  was  only  a  guess 
that  this  lady  might  have  the  other  one"— 
but  it  turned  out  to  be  a  pretty  good  guess. 

The  penalty  for  cheating  can  be  stiff,  al- 
though Jail  sentences  usually  are  reserved 
for  narcotics  cases  or  smugglers  of  commer- 
cial Items,  such  as  watch  movements.  Fraud 
Is  extremely  difficult  to  prove  where  It  In- 
volves everyday  merchandise,  agents  say,  so 
a  system  of  fines  has  been  worked  out  that 
serves  both  to  punish  the  offender  and  en- 
rich the  Treasury. 

If  an  individual  Is  caught  trying  to  smuggle 
goods  whose  total  value  Is  up  to  $500,  he 
is  usuallv  fined  on  the  spot  up  to  six  times 
the  normal  duty.  If  the  value  of  the  goods 
is  more  than  $500,  they  are  seized  by  customs 
Inspectors  for  appraisal  by  import  specialists 
and  even  stiffer  fines  are  levied. 

Customs  agents  at  JFK  recall  a  well-known 
show  business  personality  who  was  caught 
about  a  vear  or  so  ago  trying  to  smuggle 
$15,000  to  $20,000  worth  of  clothes  and 
Jewelry  past  Inspectors.  Her  merchandise  was 
seized'  she  was  fined  an  amount  equal  to  the 
domestic  value  of  the  goods  and  she  was 
ofTered  a  chance  to  buy  back  her  loot — again 
at  the  full  domestic  price.  She  declined,  and 
the  merchandise  was  sold  at  one  of  the 
Customs  Bureau's  periodic— and  usually  well- 
attended— auctions  In  downtown  Manhattan. 

giving    kids    a    SCARE 

Customs  officials  insist,  however,  that  they 
trv  to  avoid  a  Draconian  image.  Invariably, 
the  first  question  asked  of  a  traveler  on  the 
baggage  Inspection  line  Is  whether  he  has 
anything  "extra  "  to  declare  beyond  what  he 
has  listed  on  his  customs  declaration.  If  he 
says  yes,  his  declaration  Is  amended  by  the 
inspector  and  that's  usually  the  end  of  it. 
"Our  first  Interest  Is  In  making  sure  the 
Government  gets  what  it's  due.  not  In  en- 
trapping people,"  says  a  customs  man. 

And  although  customs  officials  generally 
deal  as  harshly  as  the  law  allows  with  nar- 
cotics violators,  they  have  been  known  to 
wink  at  youths  caught  with  small  amounts  of 
marijuana  that  are  clearly  for  personal  use. 
•We'll  take  them  Into  the  search  room,  flush 
the  stuff  down  the  toilet  and  scare  them  a 
little,  but  you  hate  to  ruin  a  kid's  life  for  one 
lousy  cigarette,"  says  one  customs  agent. 
(Such  treatment  may  also  reflect  the  fact 
that  U.S.  attorneys  In  the  New  York  area 
seldom  will  bother  to  prosecute  such  cases). 

A  smuggler  who  gets  past  the  passport 
checkpoint  and  the  Inspectors  on  the  baggage 
line  can't  afford  to  breathe  too  easily.  Only 
30  minutes  after  the  blitz  on  KLM  flight  641. 
one  of  the  agents  on  the  plainclothes  squad 
that  consttuitly  circulates  around  the  cus- 
toms area  snared  a  well-dressed  young  man 
off  a  South  American  flight  carrying  Ave  one- 
pound  packets  of  hashish  in  a  tape  recorder 
and  In  his  pockets  and  undershorts. 

The  man  had  been  cleared  through  the  In- 
spection line  and  thought  he  was  free  to  go 
when  the  agent  pulled  him  aside  for  further 
questioning.  "I  don't  really  know  why  I 
stopped  him."  recalls  the  agent.  "He  Just 
looked  wrong  traveling  alone  and  carrying 
that  big  tape  recorder." 

TV  MONrroRS 

Sometimes,  of  course,  agents  deliberately 
allow  a  known  smuggler  to  pass  through  cus- 
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toms  untouched  In  the  hopes  of  trailing  him 
and  uncovering  his  U.S.  contacts.  Remote- 
control  television  cameras  with  zoom  lenses 
are  Installed  at  strategic  points  around  the 
customs  area  for  keeping  an  eye  on  such  In- 
dividuals, and  teletypewriters  are  used  to 
spread  the  word  to  inspectors  on  the  baggage 
lines.  The  agents  also  have  authority  to  take 
over  a  taxi  and  operate  It  If  the  suspect  ap- 
pears to  be  headed  for  the  cab  line. 

The  JFK  customs  force  Is  due  to  be  en- 
larged substantially  under  Operation  Able, 
which  was  conceived  primarily  as  an  anti- 
narcotics  campaign.  But  some  question 
whether  this  expansion  will  have  much  im- 
pact on  professional  narcotics  rings,  which 
deal  mainly  in  heroin  and  cocaine.  There  is 
some  indication  that  the  blg-tlme  smugglers 
don't  try  to  sneak  their  goods  through  the 
major  ports  of  entry.  At  JFK,  for  example, 
there  hasn't  been  a  major  seizure  of  "hard  " 
narcotics  in  almost  six  months. 

Also,  it's  evident  that  the  most  critical 
need  In  the  war  on  narcotics  Is  for  Im- 
proved Intelligence.  Only  5';  of  all  seizures 
at  JFK — ^and  at  most  other  major  ports  of 
entry — are  made  on  the  basis  of  prior  infor- 
mation. The  rest  are  made  "cold" — that  Is, 
as  the  result  of  the  alertness  of  an  on-the- 
scene  Inspector  or  agent.  While  this  may  be 
a  credit  to  the  rank-and-file  customs  per- 
sonnel, who  are  generally  considered  among 
the  most  highly  skilled  and  highly  motivated 
law  enforcement  authorities  In  the  nation,  it 
also  speaks  volumes  about  the  need  for  an 
enlarged    intelligence    network. 

Tliere  are  signs  that  this  weakness  Is  being 
remedied.  The  Customs  Bureau  Is  moving  to 
computerize  the  mass  of  data  on  smugglers 
and  their  associates  that  has  been  collected 
over  the  years,  and  several  outside  experts 
ha\e  been  brought  In  at  high  levels  to  help 
strengthen  the  overall  Intelligence  effort. 

Meanwhile.  Operation  Able,  whatever  its 
shortcomings.  Is  producing  Increased  sei- 
zures of  drugs.  In  the  first  six  weeks  of  the 
stepped-up  effort,  customs  seized  a  total  of 
10  tons  of  marijuana,  40  pounds  of  heroin 
and  cocaine  and  311  pounds  of  hashish  na- 
tionwide. This  was  up  sharply  from  the  cor- 
responding period  a  year  earlier,  when  agents 
picked  up  one  and  a  half  tons  of  marijuana, 
about  17  pounds  of  heroin  and  cocaine  and 
119  pwunds  of  hashish. 


AGNEW  LIKES   HARD,   POLITICAL 
ROLE 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or   CALtFORiriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  4,  1970 

Mr.  BOB  "WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
news  articles  and  editorials  have  been 
written  about  Vice  President  Spiro 
Agnew.  both  for  and  against  him.  Carl 
P.  Leubsdorf,  in  a  recent  article  in  the 
San  Diego  Union,  has  captured  a  rather 
touching  personsil  view  of  Mr.  Agnew 
and  his  role  in  our  society  as  a  spokes- 
man for  the  "middle  American."  I 
thought  the  article  would  be  of  interest 
to  my  colleagues  in  the  House  and,  with 
their  permission,  insert  it  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Agnew  Likes  "Hahd,  PoLmcAL"  Role 

VICE  PRESIDENT  BECOMES  BLrNT  SPOKESMAN  FOB 
MIDDLE    AMERICA 

(By  Carl  P.  Leubsdorf) 
Washington. — Traveling  around  the  coun- 
try, Vice  President  Splro  T.  Agnew  leads  s 
strange,    monastic    life.    Between    carefully 
rationed  public  appearances,  most  at  his  time 
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is  spent  in  a  wlndowless  Air  Force  transport 
plane  or  in  closely  guarded  hotel  rooms. 

Outwardly  assured  but  with  an  almost  dif- 
fident manner,  the  vice  president  is  keenly 
aware  of  his  role  In  the  Nixon  administration 
and  of  his  ability  to  command  a  prominent 
place  in  the  news  media  he  often  castigates. 

•I'm  the  hard  political  guy — you  can't  be 
like  Jello,"  he  observed  during  an  overnight 
trip  last  week  to  speak  at  an  education  meet- 
ing in  Denver. 

At  another  point  he  observed,  not  alto- 
gether in  Jest.  "I  haven't  said  anything  con- 
troversial all  week." 

SHOW  TWO   smES 

Traveling  with  the  vice  president  shows 
two  sides  of  the  man.  The  public — a  blunt- 
speaking  champion  of  Middle  American  vir- 
tues and  beliefs.  The  private — an  introspec- 
tive man  deeply  concerned  with  the  prob- 
lems of  government  and  the  public  image  he 
has  acquired. 

In  recent  weeks.  Agnew  has  made  a  con- 
scious attempt  to  repair  what  he  feels  is  a 
mistaken  image,  magnified  by  the  media,  of 
a  stumbling  buffoon  who  often  says  the 
WTong  thing.  It's  something  that  has  haunted 
him  since  the  1968  presidential  campaign 
and  his  often-quoted  remarks  about  "Po- 
lacks"  and  a  "Pat  Jap"  and  "If  you've  seen 
one  city  slum,  you've  seen  them  all." 

He  has  met  privately  ■with  representatives 
of  various  segments  of  the  media.  Including 
those  critical  of  him.  and  likes  to  have  a 
small  number  accompany  him  on  his  flying 
trips  in  hopes  they  will  see  him  a  thoughtful 
student  of  government  and  of  the  nation's 
problems,  rather  than  as  the  blunt-spoken 
administration   spokesman. 

tJNFAIR    CRITICISM 

"I  hope  that  as  people  get  to  know  me 
better,  as  they  always  do,  some  of  those 
who  feel  that  I  am  divisive  and  harsh  will 
see  other  sides  in  me  and  will  see  the  positive 
side  of  my  personality."  Agnew  said  during 
the  trip  to  Denver. 

He  feels  that  much  of  the  criticism,  from 
political  foes  and  the  press,  has  been  unfair. 
But  he  appears  to  have  difficulty  coming  to 
grips  with  the  notion  that  a  conu:;ent,  such 
as  the  one  about  the  slums,  might  be  dam- 
aging even  if  literally  accurate. 

He  feels  that  nothing  he  has  sa'.d  has  had 
anything  to  do  with  contributing  to  campus 
unrest  which  he  sees  as  the  result  of  per- 
missiveness and  lack  of  discipline  by  the  col- 
leges and  universities. 

Yet  he  concedes  he  cannot  go  safely  to 
any  college  campus  In  the  cotmtry — except 
possibly  In  a  carefully  controlled  situation. 

Agnew  appears  to  be  becoming  less  sensi- 
tive to  criticism — even  to  the  point  of  ac- 
knowledging m  private  that  a  phrase  In 
a  recent  speech  might  have  been  too  strong — 
and  he  says  anyone  In  public  life  must  ex- 
pect some  harsh  response  to  his  views. 

STRONGLY    IN    TVNE 

Agnew's  views  remain,  as  before,  strongly 
In  tune  with  those  of  President  Nixon:  be- 
lief in  the  success  of  the  administration's 
efforts  In  Southeast  Asia  to  extricate  the 
United  States  from  Vietnam  while  upholding 
U.S.  commitments;  a  hard-line  view  that 
Soviet  arms  advances  must  be  matched  if 
there  is  to  be  any  hope  of  arms  control; 
a  conviction  that  Mr.  Nixon  has  reversed 
the  nation's  priorities  to  put  more  emphasis 
on  domestic  social  problems,  rather  than 
defense. 

Though  he  came  to  the  vice  presidency 
from  two  years  as  governor  of  Maryland 
and  without  prior  Washington  experience, 
Agnew  feels  he  Is  as  equipped  as  anyone 
to  handle  the  Job,  and  appears  supremely 
confident  of  his  ability  to  handle  anything 
that  might  come  along.  Including  the  presi- 
dency. 

A  political  practitioner  of  what  might  be 
called  the  art  of  nonpoUtlcs,  Agnew  shuns 
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the  company  of  the  usual  sort  of  political 
a.^cciates.  both  In  his  travels  and  at  his 
ctt'5tlnntlcm 

This  contributes  to  a  sense  of  Insulation 
one  feels  while  traveling  with  Agnew,  a  sense 
that  gvies  beyond  that  which  has  ccvt\e  to 
be  associated  with  the  presidency  and  vice 
presiidency  In  recent  years. 

DoESNl     r.'.I^S    WINDOWS 

Th-.i^.  'raveling  to  Denver  in  the  Air  Force 
transport  assigned  hlni — he  doesn't  mind  Its 
lack  01  wiudows — Agnew  utus  accompanied  by 
a  speech-.vrlter.  a  researcher,  two  secretaries, 
four  reporters,  more  than  a  dozen  Secret 
Service  agents  and  two  regular  traveling  com- 
panions—Dr.  William  Voss.  his  personal 
physician,  p.r.d  Roy  Goodearle.  who  functions 
as  a  combination  political  aide,  tour  manager 
and  pres3  secretary. 

On  the  three-hour  flight,  an  hour  was  con- 
sumed In  chatting  with  newsmen,  much  of 
the  rest  in  playing  gin  rummy  with  Voes. 
with  whom  .Agnew  has  played  for  hours  on 
top  of  hours  from  Washington  to  Katmandu. 

.Arriving  at  sealed-off  Bucltley  Air  Force 
Base.  Agnew  talked  briefly  with  Denver  re- 
porters, then  sped  downtown  In  a  five-car 
mou-.rcade  over  an  unannounced  route  to  the 
Brown  Palace  Hotel,  not  to  emerge  again 
until  his  departure  the  following  day. 

He  stayed  In  the  Elsenhower  suite,  a  pan- 
eled eighth-floor  apartmen-  often  occupied 
by  the  late  president,  and  spent  time  work- 
ing on  future  speeches  and  other  business. 

He  made  some  phone  calls,  but  found  time 
over  c-->ckt«il.s— he  sipped  Sco'ch  and  water-  - 
»o  discuss  for  more  than  an  hour  subjects 
ranging  from  nudity  at  rock  festivals  to  his 
Image.  His  listeners  were  the  four  newsmen 
and  two  Republican  governors.  John  Love  o! 
Colorado  and  Tom  McCall  of  Oregon. 

On  a  trip  to  Denver  two  weeks  earlier  the 
vice  president  stayed  two  nights  and  found 
time  for  two  rounds  of  golf.  That  trip  also 
produced  a  demonstration  outsde  the  hotel 
that  led  to  violence  and  serious  Injury  to  one 
pi>;  iceman. 

This  time  all  remained  quiet.  Agnew  dined 
with  Voss  and  Goodear'.e  and  went  to  bed 
early. 

The  next  day.  he  went  by  a  second-floor 
passageway  to  the  new  part  of  the  hotel  for 
his  speech  to  the  Educational  Council  of  the 
States,  giving  an  optimistic  view  of  America. 

It  had  none  of  the  "red  moat"  he  likes  to 
throw  to  political  audiences  and  the  only 
excitement  came  when  a  bank  of  colored 
spotlight.s.  encased  In  steel,  tore  loose  from 
the  ceiling  and  held  on:y  by  electrical  w^res 
dangled  uncertainly  over  Agnew's  head. 


TIME  FOR  A  RESPONSIBLE  BUDGET 


HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1970 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  re- 
cently concluded  its  examination  and  re- 
view of  the  economy  at  midyear,  the 
minority  members  of  the  committee  re- 
leased a  statement  which  addressed  it- 
self to  the  failure  of  Congress  to  exer- 
cise its  budgetary  "prerogatives"  by  set- 
ting reasonable  and  necessary  limits  to 
Federal  spending. 

The  statement  further  criticized  the 
current  congressional  methodology  of  ex- 
amining the  budget's  component  parts 
with  seemingly  little  regard  for  the  cru- 
cial relationship  each  of  those  parts  has 
to  the  whole.  Certainly  this  kind  of  frag- 
mented approach  to  budgeting  is  inefiS- 
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cient  regardless  of  the  prevailing  eco- 
nomic climate.  Today,  in  particular,  as 
the  administration  directs  its  efforts  to- 
ward ai-resting  the  destructive  momen- 
tum of  inflation,  such  inefficiencies  be- 
come decidedly  moie  serious.  Legislative 
imprudence  at  a  time  of  economic  crises 
can  very  quickly  become  fiscal  irrespon- 
sibility. 

There  is  a  great  enchantment  today 
with  the  concept  of  reordering  our  na- 
tional priorities  to  meet  the  changing  di- 
mensions of  our  time.  Our  approach  to 
this  task,  however,  has  basically  been  a 
rerim  of  the  policy  of  the  last  8  years. 
The  magic  response  to  every  social  ill 
seems  to  be  a  progressively  bigger  Fed- 
eral appropriation.  This  cannot  be  char- 
acterized as  a  reordering  of  our  priorities. 
To  reorder  the  Nation's  priorities  re- 
quires that  we  examine  the  obvious  eco- 
nomic constraints  and  then  separate  the 
necessary  programs  from  those  that  are 
merely  desirable.  This  we  have  failed  to 
do. 

We  must  realiife  that  tlie  old  spend- 
and-elect  philosophy  is  simply  no  longer 
credible.  Our  reluctance  to  abandon  it, 
m  light  of  the  enormous  evidence  to  its 
unwisdom,  can  only  lead  one  to  bewilder- 
ment. Wh>-  must  our  only  answer  to  the 
complex  problem  of  modern  life  be  to 
spend  public  funds  as  though  there  were 
no  tomorrow?  We  must  admit,  I  think, 
that  a  large  part  of  it  can  only  be  attrib- 
uted to  political  motivations  that  are, 
at  best,  misdirected.  Perhaps  too,  we  are 
overly  influenced  by  the  belief  that  the 
public  expects  some  form  of  constant 
movement  from  us  in  an  effort  to  resolve 
our  many  national  problems.  It  is  as  Ar- 
len  J.  Large  wrote  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  when  he  spoke  of  "that  elemen- 
tal force  in  nature  that  compels  men  in 
public  life  to  do  anything  but  just  stand 
there."  Unfortunately  this  kind  of  reac- 
tive approach  to  problem  solving  often 
leads  to  exorbitant  programs  which  are 
neither  appropriate  nor  politically  ac- 
tionable. Ultimately  it  does  damage  to 
both  the  economy  and  its  intended  bene- 
ficiaries. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  including  in  the 
Record  the  statement  of  the  minority 
members  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee. Hopefully  my  colleagues  will  find 
wisdom  in  its  observations.  It  is  meant  to 
be  purposive  not  accusatory,  suggesting 
constructive  economic  imperatives  which 
can  aid  us  in  our  efforts  to  make  more 
effective  use  of  our  limited  financial  re- 
soLUces. 

The  statement  follows : 
St.\tement    by    Minority    Membess   or   the 
Joint  Economic  Committee 

Recently,  there  has  been  a  movement 
among  some  in  Congress  to  recapture  cer- 
tain 'lealslative  prerogatives,"  particularly 
in  the  Held  of  foreign  policy.  There  has  been 
much  public  debate  on  this  Issue.  But  there 
l6  one  area  of  interest  to  this  Comm'fee 
where  those  in  control  of  the  Congress  have 
abandoned  the  prerog.itli'e  of  the  Legislative 
Branch  in  recent  years  and  appear  to  be  re- 
pelling this  perform.^nce  again  this  year. 
That  Is  the  prerogative  of  defining  .'^^pending 
limits  for  each  of  the  functions  of  the  fed- 
eral government.  This  has  taken  the  form 
of  excessive  appropriations,  while  iearing  It 
to  the  Executive  Branch  to  determine  spend- 
ing limit*  among  the  various  functions  of 
government  in  order  to  meet  Its  budgetary 
policy.  Worse  yet,  efforts  are  sometimes  made 
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to  force  the  Executive  to  spend  excessive 
amounts.  m!:kii'.^  it  Impossible  to  achieve 
its  budget  objectives. 

Each  year,  the  Executive  constructs  a 
budget  with  an  eye  to  the  overall  prospect 
for  and  eTonomlc  eflpcts  of  revenue,  expen- 
diture and  lending  totals,  and  Congress 
breaks  down  this  spending  into  13  appro- 
priations bills  Then  the  Congress  proi-ec-ds 
to  act  upon  each  measure  in  Isolation,  with- 
out adequate  regard  for  the  effects  each 
given  appropri;  tiun  will  have  on  the  budget 
as  a  whole.  All  too  frequently,  Congresa  has 
been  preoccupied  with  the  growth  of  Incii- 
vidual  trees,  while  ignoring  the  implications 
of  a  rapidly  expanding  forest.  And  the  E.\'- 
ecutive  Branch  has  been  forced  Into  the  un- 
fortunate position  of  a  woodsman  who  must 
thin  this  forest  by  pruning  someone's  f.ivor- 
ite  trees. 

Administrations  have  approached  the  task 
of  changing  the  niture  of  the  budget  "for- 
est" in  dliferent  ways.  The  Johnson  Admin- 
istration attempted  to  reorder  priorities  by 
recommending  that  both  defense  and  non- 
defense  programs  expand  simultaneously,  the 
famous  philosophy  of  "both  guns  and  but- 
ter" which  wreaked  a  havoc  on  the  nation's 
economy  that  has  continued  into  the  pres- 
ent. The  inflation  engendered  by  the  unus- 
ually large  deficits  of  the  Johnson  years  went 
a  long  way  to  eroding  the  very  benefits  to 
the  economically  disadvantaged  which  were 
being  sought  by  federal  .^pending  on  social 
programs.  The  deficit  financing  of  these 
progr.ams  has  turned  Into  a  boomerang. 

The  Nixon  Administration  has  taken  a 
d  fferent.  and  In  the  long  run  more  effec- 
tive, approach  to  reordering  priorities.  The 
current  Administration  has  shifted  resourc.  3 
amom?  competing  demands  within  the  frame- 
work of  a  budget  aimed  toward  balance  at 
high  employment.  To  our  mind,  this  ap- 
proach to  re-orlentlng  the  benefits  of  gov- 
ernment spending  will  produce  much  more 
lasting  and  beneficial  effects.  But  It  Is  es- 
sential that  the  Congress  match  this  deter- 
mination to  produce  a  budget  in  harmony 
with  the  needs  of  the  economy,  while  redi- 
recting federal  objectives. 

Congress  occupies  the  controlling  position 
m  the  budget  process,  yet  doe»  not  use  its 
powers  In  a  coherent,  relevant  fashion.  Ra- 
tionalizing the  Congressional  budget  process 
does  not  mean  retiuclng  a  lew  appropriations 
while  allowing  others  to  balloon  out  of  con- 
trol. Nor  does  budget  rationality  Imply  that 
revenues  can  be  cut  substantially  without 
due  consideration  for  the  need  for  appropria- 
tions. Rationality  In  the  way  the  Congress 
handles  the  budget  each  year  Involves  seeing 
the  total  budget  In  Its  relation  to  the  total 
needs  of  the  economy,  refusing  to  vote  higher 
appropriations  or  lower  revenues  than  re- 
quested without  enacting  offsetting  budget 
changes,  and  specifically,  controlling  federal 
spending. 

Those  m  control  of  the  Congress  shirk 
their  responsibilities  when  they  demand  that 
the  whole  budget  be  somebo-:;  different  from 
the  sum  of  It*  parts.  We  call  upon  Congres- 
sional leaders  to  fulfill  their  responsibilities 
ir  this  area,  and  to  become  the  major  force 
in  shaping  a  rational  budget  policy,  both  In 
terms  of  revenue  and  outlay  totals  and  com- 
ponent program  priorities. 


MILLIONS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  INJURIES 
A  YEAR 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  4.  1970 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
25  million  industrial  injuries  a  year  not 
2.5  million,  the  figure  commonly  used, 
is    what    an    occupational   safety    and 
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health  expert.  Jerome  Gordon,  reported 
in  a  study  made  for  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor  last  week. 

Much  of  the  argument  against  strong 
safety  legislation  is  based  on  the  theory 
that  you  are  safer  at  your  job  than  in 
your  private  home  or  on  the  public  high- 
way. 

Mr.  Gordon's  study  makes  mincemeat 
cf  this  theory. 

The  Daniels  occupational  safety  and 
health  bill  <H.R.  16785)  contains  good 
language  which  will  eliminate  the  kind 
of  undercounting  which  has  for  so  long 
kept  us  in  the  dark  about  the  true  dimen- 
sions of  the  problem  of  industrial  injury. 

For  the  first  time,  under  the  Daniels 
bill,  the  Federal  Government  would  have 
the  full  obligation  to  "keep  records  of 
aU  work-related  injuries,  diseases,  and 
ailments  which  arise  from  conditions  in 
the  working  environment." 

At  present,  Robert  Dietsch,  writing  in 
the  Washington  Daily  News  for  the 
Scnpps-Howard  chain,  notes: 

If  a  man  slips  on  a  grea.sy  factory  fioor. 
breaks  two  fingers  but  Is  back  on  the  Job 
the  next  day— perhaps  assigned  to  a  less  de- 
manding task — his  injury  Isn't  counted. 

This  charade  will  not  occur  if  Congress 
passes  H.R.  16785.  The  Daily  Labor  Re- 
port in  its  account  of  Mr.  Gordon's  pro- 
posal for  a  "serious  injury  index"  says: 

If  statistics  were  collected  for  all  serious 
work  Injuries,  and  not  Just  disabling  ones, 
the  count  would  include  the  disabling  In- 
juries, all  eye  injuries,  all  fractures,  all  In- 
juries requiring  a  visit  to  the  doctor,  and 
all  those  requiring  a  change  in  Job  but  with 
no  loss  of  time. 

Because  Congress  must  soon  decide  on 
the  merits  of  two  differing  bills,  I  com- 
mend to  my  colleagues  the  press  release 
by  Jerome  Gordon,  the  daily  report  ac- 
count of  his  press  conference,  the  Dietsch 
article  on  the  same  press  conference,  and 
the  language  from  both  H.R.  16785  and 
the  accompanying  House  Labor  Com- 
mittee report  on  the  bill: 
Twenty-five  Million  Industrial  Injuries 
A  Year 
(By  Jerome  B.  Gordon) 

Twenty-five  million  serious  injuries  and 
deaths  go  uncounted  In  the  Nation's  work- 
places due  to  Improperly  run  and  under- 
funded programs  operated  by  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment and  the  National  Safety  Council. 
Further,  these  conditions  are  perpetuated  by 
Industry  dominance  of  private  safety  stand- 
ards organizations  which  literally  allow  most 
firms  to  compose  their  own  records  on  In- 
dustrial accidents  and  hide  thousands  of 
serious  hazards  on  the  Job. 

This  is  the  thrust  of  a  controversial  700 
page  repKjrt  prepared  for  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  dealing  with  an  evaluation  of 
the  nation's  industrial  safety  statistics.  The 
In  depth  study  was  directed  by  worker 
safety  and  health  advocate  Jerome  B.  Gor- 
don and  a  team  of  systems  analysts  In  the 
wake  of  Congressional  criticism  of  Job  safety 
and  health  statistics — a  subject  of  some  in- 
terest in  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
.Act  now  languishing  before  both  the  House 
and  Senate. 

Job  hazards  are  worsening.  The  disabling 
Injury  frequency  rate  for  firms  In  Manu- 
facturing as  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  reached  a  level  of  18.5  Injuries  per 
million  man  hours  of  work  In  1968 — a  rate 
last  achieved  in  1952! 

The  study  revealed  that  not  only  should 
this  rate  be  higher,  but  that  the  yardstick 
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itself   is   seriously   m   error.   Here   are   some 
detailed    findings   from   the   report: 

A  validation  of  work  injuries  reported  to 
Ijoth  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and 
the  State  of  California  revealed  that  over  36 
per  cent  of  the  firms  examined  actually  had 
"injuries",  while  reporting  "no  injuries"  to 
the  federal  government.  The  effect  Is  some- 
thing in  the  order  of  an  absolute  error  of 
between  8  and  10  per  cent  in  the  total  num- 
ber of  injuries  reported.  On  a  national  basis, 
this  means  that  approximately  200,000  dis- 
abling work  injuries — that  is  accidents  in- 
volving one  day  of  lost  time  from  the  icb 
beyond  the  dite  of  Injury — beyond  the  ap- 
p.-oximately  2.5  million  recorded  annually 
are  missed. 

Seven  per  cent  of  all  firms  surveyed  in 
Ca;:fornla  in  the  study  admitted  having  a 
range  of  error  of  between  two  and  100  per 
cent  of  all  injuries  reported  to  the  govern- 
ment. 

The  study  found  that  nearly  60  per  cent  of 
California  firms  reporting  Injury  data  to  the 
federal  government  had  no  formal  or  in- 
formal training  In  the  recording  and  re- 
porting of  work  Injury  Information.  Nearly 
eighty  per  cent  of  the  firms  In  the  survey 
could  not  properly  classify  Injury  data. 

Even  more  distressing  was  the  record  of 
most  survey  firms  In  informing  their  em- 
ployees about  Job  hazards.  Any  employee 
entering  the  firms  examined  in  the  study 
would  have  slightly  greater  than  one  chance 
in  ten  of  receiving  any  Fafety  training  with- 
in the  first  few  days  in  his  job  on  how  work 
safety  and  hf^a'th  violations  and  injuries 
were  to  be  reported. 

Changing  the  "yardstick"  produced  dra- 
matic Increases  in  the  number  of  Industrial 
Injuries  and  deaths. 

Information  compiled  for  survey  firms 
using  an  alternate  work  Injury  measure 
called  tlie  "serious  Injury  Index",  which  com- 
bines both  disabling  and  non-disabling  In- 
juries, revealed  a  ratio  of  ten  serious  injuries 
for  every  disabling  Injury  reported.  This 
means  that  the  current  national  level  of  in- 
juries reported  by  the  National  Safety  Coun- 
cil of  2.5  million  disabling  Injuries  should 
be  more  like  25  million  "serious  Injuries". 
The  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company,  which  left  the  National  Safety 
Council  competitions,  reported  over  a  three 
hundred  per  cent  Increase  In  their  Internal 
company  work  injury  experience  when  they 
adopted  a  modified  version  of  the  "serious 
injury  Index". 

A  Secretary  of  Labor  directed  sub-commit- 
tee of  the  American  National  Standards  In- 
stitute— the  nation's  primary  safety  and  In- 
dustrial standards  organization — has  been 
wrangling  for  over  seven  months  over  wheth- 
er to  report  out  the  adoption  of  a  modified 
version  of  the  serious  injury  index.  How- 
ever, they  have  been  stymied  by  considerable 
industry  and  trade  association  pressure. 

The  report  also  found  that  the  federal  pro- 
gram of  work  injury  measurement  seriously 
over-represented  both  Manufacturing  and 
Larger  firms  In  its  sample,  further  com- 
pounding the  basic  error.  The  Department 
of  Labor  survey  had  over  28  per  cent  more 
Manufacturing  firms  than  was  deemed  neces- 
sary, and  had  an  average  number  of  63  em- 
ployees per  reporting  firm,  more  than  five 
times  the  national  average  of  15.  In  addi- 
tion, a  major  gap  in  sampling  for  work  In- 
juries was  the  virtual  absence  of  significant 
numbers  of  reporting  firms  In  the  Pacific 
states. 

Far  more  serious,  the  report  contends  is 
the  combination  of  fiscal  starvation  and  un- 
witting sabotage  by  the  16  voluntary  co- 
operating states  on  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  work  Injury  Survey. 

The  program  currently  consist*  of  two  full 
time  professionals  and  Is  funded  at  a  level  of 
$225,000.  The  study  estimated  that  the  nec- 
essary funding  to  cover  both  present  defi- 
ciencies   and    expand    the    Job    safety    and 
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health  data  needs  of  pending  legislation 
would  cost  between  seven  and  fourteen  times 
current  appropriations — i.e.,  $17  to  $3.0  mil- 
lion annually.  The  Department  of  Labor  In 
a  contradictory  move  has  formally  cut  out 
the  proposed  $500,000  for  Job  safety  and 
health  data  needs  from  the  Flical  1972 
budget. 

The  16  co-operating  states  that  participate 
in  the  program  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  have  on  occasion  "sabo- 
taged" data  collection  by  refusing  to  mall 
out  survev  schedules  and  follow-up  on  re- 
sponses, this  has  resulted  In  elimination 
of  some  important  industrial  detail  on  work 
Injuries  and  has  seriously  biased  survey  re- 
sults. State  efforts  are  not  funded  by  the 
Federal  governments  at  present,  and  per- 
formance contracts  with  them   are  lacking. 

The  study  has  several  far  reaching  rec- 
ommendations to  correct  these  problems. 

First.  It  calls  for  adoption  of  strict  manda- 
tory job  safety  and  health  reporting  stand- 
ards to  be  developed  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment exclusively  and  uniformly  adopted  by 
all  states. 

Second,  It  calls  for  strong  fede.'-al  govern- 
ment Intervention  In  the  development  and 
acceotance  of  uniform  accident  and  disease 
reporting  and  recording  provisions  by  all 
State  Workmen's  Compensation  Boards  and 
Commissions.  Tills  has  unsuccessfully  been 
attempted  for  nearly  two  decades  because  of 
strong  industrial  and  sutes  rights  opposi- 
tion. 

Third,  adoption  of  the  "serious  Injury  In- 
dex" concept  as  a  proper  yardstick  to  deter- 
mine the  Job  safety  and  health  standings  of 
all  firms. 

Fourth,  exploitation  of  existing  federal  and 
state  government  accident  and  employment 
statistics  sources,  thereby  avoiding  duplica- 
tion m  filings  by  firms. 

Fifth,  experimentation  in  the  use  of  com- 
puter assisted  statistical  procedures  for  es- 
timating Job  safety  and  health  data. 

Sixth,  funding  of  expanded  Federal  and 
state  data  collection  and  processing  efforts 
in  the  work  injury  and  occupational  disease 
and  health  field 

Mr.  Jerome  B.  Gordon  Is  an  independent 
management  consultint  and  was  former 
founder  and  president  of  Delphic  Systems 
and  Research  Corporation,  which  executed 
the  study. 

Mr  Gordon  has  been  called  as  an  expert 
witness  to  testify  on  Occupational  Safety 
ann  Health  matters  before  the  U.S.  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives.  In  1969.  Mr. 
Gordon  disclosed  the  vast  undercounting  of 
serious  accidental  pesticidal  poisonings  and 
deaths  in  testimony  before  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Migratory  Labor.  He  Is  author 
of  a  proposal  for  the  significant  realignment 
of  federal  Job  safety  and  health  functions. 
The  proposal  has  three  main  features: 

a.  The  establishment  of  a  RAND-type  of 
federal  corporation  to  have  exclusive  respon- 
sibility of  developing  federal  Job  safety  and 
health  standards  and  conducting  related  re- 
search and  certification  programs. 

b.  The  establishment  of  a  compliance  and 
technical  assistance  ami  of  the  federal  and 
state  governments  called  the  US.  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Service. 

c.  Tlie  financing  of  an  expanded  Job  safety 
and  health  program  through  a  national  trust 
fund  derirtng  proceeds  from  a  tax  on  em- 
ployer workmen's  compensation  premiums. 

The  proposal  has  such  diverse  backing  as 
Senator  Jacob  Javlts  of  New  York,  and  the 
AFL-CIO  and  United  Automobile  Workers 
of  America. 


Study  fob  Labor  Department  Is  Said  To 
Show  8-10  Percent  Underreporting  of 
Job  Injuries 

A  prU'ate  consultant.  Jerome  B.  Gordon, 
who  recently  completed  a  study  of  the  Labor 
Department's  industrial  accident  statistics 
for  the  agency,  estimates  that  they  under- 
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state  disabling  Injuries  by  8  to  10  percent, 
or  200,000  cases  a  year 

^nd  If  serious  work  injuries  were  reported, 
rather  than  Just  disabling  injuries  i  those 
that  cause  a  loss  of  at  least  a  day's  work). 
'  the  number  would  be  1000  limes  what  it 
Is  now.  or  25  million  injuries  a  year,  com- 
pared to  the  2.5  million  reponed. 

Gordon  turned  In  his  report  on  June  30. 
1970  under  a  f 58  000  contract  entered  Into 
on  June  20  1969  The  contract  negotiations 
started  while  a  Democratic  holdover.  David 
Swankln,  was  still  director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Standards,  which  had  charge  of 
occupational  safety  activities  for  the  Depart- 
ment until  a  recent  reorganization. 

Fearing  that  his  study  will  not  see  the 
light  of  dav,  Gordon  obt;xlned  the  support  of 
the  United'  Auto  Workers  In  calling  a  press 
conference  to  report  its  results  He  had  been 
a  witness  on  the  subject  during  the  hearings 
on  occupational  health  and  safety  by  the 
Senate  and  House  Labor  Subcommittees. 

A  BLS  9ourc#  said  that  the  report  was  con- 
sidered "quite  factUAl  and  true"  and  that 
BLS  "acknowledges  what  he  says"  but  that 
"resource  limitations"  probably  will  prevent 
anything  being  done  about  it. 

Gordon  blamed  what  he  called  BLS'  "dis- 
mal and  unfortunate"  failure  In  Its  Job  acci- 
dent staustlce  on  industry  dominance  of  the 
reporting  programs  relied  on  BLS  statistics 
are  based  on  repons  from  16  states  using 
the  American  National  Standards  Institute 
method  of  recording  and  measuring  work  In- 
Jury  exper.ence.  according  to  a  BtS  explana- 
tion ANSI  has  a  heavy  industry  representa- 
tion and  develops  safety  standards  by  the 
consensus  method. 

The  16  states  are  Maine.  Connecticut.  New 
York.  New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania.  Virginia. 
South  Carolina.  Georgia.  Florida.  Alabama. 
Indiana.  Michigan.  Wisconsin.  Iowa,  and 
Wvoming.  and  Arkansas.  Two  of  the  most  In- 
dustrialized non-partlclpant  states.  Califor- 
nia and  IlUnols.  axe  described  as  having 
their  own  indU-idual  system." 
Gordon's  study  covered  five  state  programs 
relied  on  by  BLS.  In  New  Tork.  Wisoon*ln. 
Michigan,  Arkansas,  and  Georgia,  and  one 
ou:slde.  In  California.  The  estimate  of  an  8 
to  10  i)ercent  error  in  the  national  statistics 
was  based  on  the  results  of  the  study  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

If  statistics  were  collected  for  all  serious 
work  injuries,  and  not  Just  the  disabling  ones, 
the  count  would  include  the  disabling  in- 
juries, all  eye  Injurlee.  all  fractures,  all  In- 
Jixrles  requiring  a  visit  to  the  doctor,  and  all 
those  requiring  a  change  in  Job  but  with  no 
loss  of  time.  Gordon  aald. 

The  Daniels  occupational  health  and  safety 
bill  (H.R.  16785)  provides  that  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  In  cooperation  with  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  "shall 
make  regulations  requiring  employers  to  keep 
reocKds  of  all  work-related  Injuries,  diseases, 
and  aliments  which  arise  from  conditions 
present  In  the  working  environment." 

In  Its  report  on  the  bill,  the  House  Labor 
Committee  aald  that  this  language  "should  be 
treated  as  a  minimum  floor  which  Includes 
such  conditions  as  work-related  loss  of  con- 
sciousness, treatment  by  a  physician  (even  If 
the  treatment  occurs  only  once  and  subse- 
quent treatment  Is  by  a  nurse  or  medical 
technician),  and  records  of  diseases  which 
are  Incurred  from  work  exposure  (such  as 
asbestosls  and  silicosis)  and  which  may  not 
be  known  to  an  employer  until  after  his 
employee  retires  and  applies  for  medical 
benefits  under  his  retirement  plan  " 

Gordon  said  that  the  recommendations 
made  to  the  Labor  Department  In  his  study 
call  for  development  of  strict  mandatory 
reporting  standards  "exclusively"  by  the 
federal  government,  "strong  federal  interven- 
tion" to  get  improved  reporting  under  state 
workmen's  compensation  laws,  use  of  the 
"serious  injury"  concept,  elimination  of  du- 
plication In  federal  and  state  reporting,  ex- 
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penments  In  the  use  of  computers  In  the  re- 
p;irung.  and  funding  of  expanded  reporting 
programs. 

Gordon  said  that  BLS's  accident  reporting 
Is  in  the  hands  of  two  full-time  professionals 
and  one  in  each  of  the  16  states,  and  Is 
funded  at  $2::5.000.  The  Department  of  Labor 
elimiua-ed  an  extra  8500,000  for  Job  safety 
and  health  data  needs  from  the  fiscal  1972 
budget,  he  said.  He  estimated  that  adequate 
funding  would  run  to  $1.7  million  to  $3  mil- 
lion annually. 

IProm  the  Washington  Dally  News,  July  29, 

1970] 
H.\PHAZ.'kRD   Gathering   of   Data:    The   Un- 
counted Mn-LioNS  Hurt  at  Work 
(By  Robert  Dletsch) 

Ten  times  as  many  American  workers  are 
injured  each  year  as  official  reports  now 
show,  a  report  prepared  for  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment asserted  today. 

The  $58,000  study,  sent  to  the  department 
a  month  ago  but  still  not  officially  released, 
contenas  the  annual  on-the-job  Injury  total 
is  25  million,  not  2.5  million. 

This  evaluation  Is  expected  to  be  used  by 
industrial  unions  and  Democratic  legislators 
as  additional  arguments  for  enactment  of 
a  strong  occupational  safety  and  health  bill 
this  year.  Such  a  measure  has  been  approved 
by  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee and  a  slnallar  measure  Is  expected 
to  be  approved  shortly  by  a  Senate  Labor 
subcommittee. 

The  study,  undertaken  In  June,  1969.  was 
prep;ired  under  direction  of  Jerome  B.  Gor- 
don and  the  Delphic  Systems  and  Research 
Corp..  which  he  formerly  headed.  In  1969. 
Mr  Gordon  was  among  congressional  wit- 
nesses who  charged  that  accidental  poison- 
ings and  deaths  from  pesticides  were  seri- 
ously undercounted. 

INBUSTRT    DOMINATION 

Mr.  Gordon  said  the  10-fold  undercount- 
Ing  of  Industrial  injuries  was  the  result  of 
"Improperly  run  and  imderfunded  federal 
government  progrtims"  and  of  Industry 
domination  of  safety  standard  measurements 
and  private  safety  standard  organizations. 

In  general  today,  an  injury  Is  counted  In 
the  national  total  only  If  the  worker  Is 
absent  from  his  Job  the  day  after  he  Is 
Injured.  Thus  If  a  man  slips  on  a  greasy 
factory  floor,  breaks  two  fingers  but  Is  back 
on  the  Job  the  next  day — perhaps  assigned 
to  a  less  demanding  task— his  injury  Isn't 
counted. 

Mr.  Gordon  said  his  study  showed  that  If 
a  more  realistic  injury  Index  were  used  (he 
called  his  "the  serious  Injury  Index") .  there 
would  be  "a  ratio  of  10  serious  Injuries  for 
every  disabling  Injury  reported  today." 

The  commonly  accepted  annual  death  toll 
from  Industrial  accidents  Is  14.000.  Mr.  Gor- 
don said  the  "actual  total  Is  far  greater;" 
however,  he  said  he  could  not  provide  a 
specific  figure. 

A    300-percent    hike 

The  report  charged  that  Industry  and  state 
gathering  of  Job  Injury  statistics  Is  done 
haphazardly  in  many  cases.  Mr.  Gordon  said 
when  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Co.  adopted  a  modified  version  of  his  "serious 
Injury  index."  the  company  "reported  over 
a  300  per  cent  Increase  In  Its  internal  com- 
pany work  Injury  experience." 

Mr.  Gordon  also  said  that  too  often  "Job 
injury  Information  handed  out  by  the  Labor 
Department  and  the  National  Safety  Coun- 
cil is  accepted  as  gospel."  He  charged  that 
"Industry  sets  the  standards  for  the  Na- 
tional Safety  Council"  and  implied  that  In- 
dustry's main  concern  is  to  keep  the  number 
of  reported  injuries  low. 

The  occupational  safety  and  health  bill 
approved  by  the  House  committee  is  much 
stronger  than  one  proposed  by  the  admin- 
istration and  favored  by  business  organiza- 
tions. 
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(From  House  Labor  Committee  Report) 

Reports  and  Reporting 
Adequate  Information  Is  the  precondition 
for  responsive  administration  of  practically 
all  sections  of  this  bUl.  However,  at  the  pres- 
ent  time,  the  Federal  Government  and  most 
of  the  states  have  Inadequate  Information 
on  the  Incidence,  nature,  or  causes  of  occu- 
pational injuries  and  deaths.  For  diseases, 
the  Information  gap  is  even  larger.  Thus,  the 
first  action  of  both  the  Federal  and  State 
CKjvernments  should  be  to  remedy  these  gaps 
with  the  institution  of  adequate  statistical 
programs.  The  long-standing  charade  of  the 
Z.16  standard  is  specifically  recognized  and 
rejected  by  the  language  of  the  Committee 
bill  which"  requires  that  all  deaths,  injuries 
and  ailments  should  be  recorded  at  least 
once. 

To  assure  the  completeness  of  data.  Sec- 
tion 9(c)  directs  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
cooperate  with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  In  devising  regulations 
which  implement  this  goal.  The  Committee 
recognizes  the  fact  that  some  work-related 
Injuries  or  aliments  may  Involve  only  a 
minimal  loss  of  work  time  or  perhaps  none 
at  all,  thus  these  might  not  be  of  enough 
value  to  the  Government  bodies  to  require 
record-keeping  thereof.  However,  the  Com- 
mittee was  not  offered  any  statutory  lan- 
guage which  was  not  subject  to  the  greater 
peril  of  allowing  vmder-reportlng.  The  Com- 
mittee therefore  Intends  that  its  language  of 
""all  work-related  injuries,  diseases  and  ail- 
ments" should  be  treated  as  a  minimum  floor 
which  includes  such  conditions  as  work- 
related  loss  of  consciousness,  treatment  by  a 
physician  (even  if  the  treatment  occurs  only 
once  and  subsequent  treatment  is  by  a  nurse 
or  medical  technician) ,  and  records  of  dis- 
eases which  are  Incurred  from  work  exposure 
(such  as  asbestosls  and  silicosis)  and  which 
may  not  be  known  to  an  employer  until  after 
an  employee  retires  and  applies  for  medical 
benefits  under  his  retirement  plan.  These 
latter  records  may  be  available  or  known 
only  to  state  officials  and  not  to  the  employer, 
and  thus  the  employer  would  have  no  such 
record-keeping  responsibility;  however,  in 
such  case,  the  Committee  expects  that  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  will  develop 
other  means  by  which  the  Government  can 
carry  out  their  explicit  responsibilities  to  re- 
port the  incidence  of  these  problems  accu- 
rately. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Committee  recog- 
nizes the  need  to  assure  employers  that  they 
will  not  be  subject  to  unnecessary  or  dupli- 
cative record- keeping  requests  and  has  speci- 
fically stated  this  intent  In  Section  9(d).  To 
that  end,  the  Committee  intends  that  wher- 
ever possible,  reporting  requirements  should 
be  satisfied  by  having  an  employer  report 
relevant  data  only  to  one  Governmental 
agency  and  that  other  Governmental  agen- 
cies. If  any.  should  then  acquire  their  in- 
formation  from  the  original  agency. 

The  Committee  also  Intends  that  the  an- 
nual reports  of  both  the  Department  of  La- 
bor and  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  should  contain  comprehen- 
sive presenUtlons  of  all  this  data,  together 
with  an  analysis  thereof  so  that  this  Com- 
mittee and  others  in  Congress  may  review 
the  adequacy  of  progress  and  the  possible 
need  for  further  legislation. 

From  H.R.  16785:  Inspections,  lNVES"ncA- 
TioNs,  AND  Reports 
Sec.  9.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  the  Secretary,  upon  pre- 
senting appropriate  credentials  to  the  own- 
er, operator,  or  agent  in  charge,  Is  author- 
ized— 

( 1 )  to  enter  upon  at  reasonable  times  any 
workplace  where  work  Is  performed  to  which 
this  Act  applies;  and 

(2)  to     Inspect     and     Investigate    during 
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regular  working  hours  and  at  other  reason- 
able times,  and  within  reasonable  limits  and 
in  a  reasonable  manner,  any  such  place  and 
all  pertinent  conditions,  structures,  ma- 
chines, apparatus,  devices,  equipment,  and 
materials  therein,  and  to  question  any  such 
employer,  owner,  operator,  agent  or  em- 
ployee. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  any  Investigation 
provided  for  in  this  title,  the  provisions  of 
sections  9  and  10  (relating  to  the  attend- 
ance of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
books,  papers,  and  documents)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act  of  September  16, 
1914  (15  U.S.C.  49,  50),  are  hereby  made  ap- 
plicable to  the  Jurisdiction,  powers,  and 
duties  of  the  Secretary  or  any  officers  desig- 
nated by  him. 

(c)  Each  employer  shall  make,  keep,  and 
preserve,  and  make  available  to  the  Secre- 
tary such  record  of  his  activities  concerning 
the  requirements  of  this  Act.  and  shall  make 
reports  therefrom  to  the  Secrettry,  as  he 
may  prescribe  bv  regulation  or  order  as  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  for  the  enforcement 
of  this  Act.  The  Secretary  shall  also  make 
such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  as- 
sure that  emplovers  keep  their  employees 
continuously  Informed  of  their  rights,  privi- 
leges, and  obligations  under  this  Act.  The 
Secretary  In  cooperation  with  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  make 
regulations  requiring  employers  to  keep  rec- 
ords of  all  work-related  Injuries,  diseases, 
and  ailments  which  arise  from  conditions 
present  In  the  working  environment. 

(d)  Any  information  obtained  by  the  Sec- 
retary, the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  or  a  State  agency  under  this 
Act  shall  be  obtained  with  a  minimum  bur- 
den upon  employers,  especially  those  oper- 
ating small  businesses.  Unnecessary  duplica- 
tion of  efforts  m  obtaining  information  shall 
be  reduced  to  the  maximvim  extent  feasible. 

(e)  A  representative  of  the  employer  and 
a  representative  authorized  by  his  employees 
shall  be  given  an  opportunity  to  accompany 
any  person  who  is  making  an  Inspection  un- 
der subsection   (a)    of  any  workplace. 


DEATH  OF  TWO  FINE  AMERICANS: 
DAN  A.  KIMBALL  AND  DORIS 
FLEESON  KIMBALL 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Augtist  4,  1970 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
week  saw  an  event  of  great  sadness  for 
many  of  us  here  In  the  Capital  and  for 
the  Nation  in  the  passing  of  two  fine 
and  lovely  Americans. 

Dan  A.  Kimball,  the  former  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  and  retired  board  chairman 
of  Aerojet  General  Corp.,  died  on  July 
30.  Thirtv-six  hours  later,  his  dear  wife, 
the  nationally  syndicated  poUtlcal  col- 
umnist Doris  Fleeson  Kimball,  followed 
her  husband  into  death. 

Funeral  services  for  the  couple  were 
held  at  the  Navy  chapel,  and  burial  was 
in  Arlington  National  Cemetery. 

Dan  Kimball,  a  large,  energetic,  and 
affable  man,  was  a  high  school  dropout 
who  made  good.  The  son  of  a  Mississippi 
River  steamboat  captain,  he  quit  high 
school  in  his  second  year  to  work  in  an 
automobile  garage.  He  then  ser\-ed  in 
the  Army  Air  Corps  in  World  War  I. 

He  went  into  industry,  and  when 
World  War  II  came,  he  was  a  company 
vice  president.  He  became  head  of  Aero- 
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jet  during  World  War  n  and  helped 
to  make  many  substantial  contributions 
to  the  Armed  Forces. 

Mr.  Kimball,  who  learned  his  engi- 
neering through  correspondence  courses, 
left  industry  in  1949  at  the  request  x)f 
President  Truman  to  become  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  Air.  At  the 
time  of  boiling  controversies  over  unifi- 
cation, he  performed  great  service  in 
maintaining  the  separate  roles  of  all  of 
the  Armed  Forces.  He  became  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  May  1949  and 
was  named  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in 
June  1951.  As  such  he  directed  the  major 
expansion  of  the  Navy  that  followed  the 
start  of  the  Korean  war. 

After  leaving  Government  service,  he 
returned  to  industry  to  head  the  Aerojet 
General  Corp.,  and  made  it  one  of  the 
outstanding  companies  in  the  missile  and 
space  fields. 

In  recent  years,  as  he  moved  into  re- 
tirement, Mr.  Kimball  continued  his  use- 
ful public  service.  He  founded  a  factory 
in  the  Watts  area  of  Los  Angeles  and 
made  a  special  effort  to  hire  people  with- 
out high  school  educations  or  with  dis- 
advantaged backgrounds.  He  trained  the 
local  Watts  people  not  only  in  indus- 
trial skills,  but  in  management,  and 
turned  the  factory  over  to  them.  He  also 
was  helping  to  develop  the  University  of 
North  Africa  in  Morocco. 

Mr.  Kimball  and  Doris  Fleeson  were 
married  in  1958,  and  their  marriage  was 
an  extremely  happy  one. 

Doris  Fleeson  established  a  reputa- 
tion for  precision  and  for  fairness  in  a 
newspaper  career  spanning  40  years.  A 
Washington  correspondent  for  the  New 
York  Daily  News  starting  in  1933,  she 
was  at  one  time  the  only  woman  cover- 
ing Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  campaign. 
During  World  War  11  she  was  a  war 
correspondent  for  Women's  Home  Com- 
panion magazine.  After  the  war  she  be- 
gan the  syndicated  political  column 
which  was  eventually  carried  in  over  90 
newspapers. 

Among  the  many  journalism  awards 
she  won  were  the  Raymond  Clapper 
Award,  the  Theta  Sigma  Phi  Headliner 
Award,  and  the  Missouri  Journalism 
Award.  She  was  a  strong  advocate  of 
women's  rights  and  was  one  of  the  two 
female  reporters  who  fought  successfully 
to  get  restroom  facilities  for  women  re- 
porters in  the  Capitol  Press  Galleries. 

Their  friends  will  miss  their  warm  per- 
sonalities, and  the  NaticHi  will  miss  their 
inspiration. 
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mind  and  cordial  manner.  He  was  a 
member  of  an  illustrious  congressional 
family.  His  grandfather,  John  C.  Kunkel, 
was  a  Member  of  the  34th  and  35th  Con- 
gresses. His  great-grandfather,  John 
Sergeant,  was  a  Member  of  the  House  for 
eight  terms.  His  other  great-grandfather, 
Robert  Whitehill,  was  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress in  the  ninth  tlirough  13th  Con- 
gresses. And  his  great-great  grandfather, 
Jonathan  Dickinson  Sergeant,  served  as 
a  Member  of  the  Continental  Congress 
during  the  Revolutionary  War. 

John  Kunkel,  the  man  so  many  of  us 
knew  and  liked,  was  a  worthy  descendant 
of  this  distinguished  American  family.  As 
a  boy,  he  attended  the  Harrisburg  and 
PhiUips  Andover  Academies  and  grad- 
uated from  Yale  College  and  the  Harvard 
Law  School.  He  became  a  successful 
farmer,  banker,  and  lawyer.  While  serv- 
ing in  the  House  from  1939  through  1951. 
he  was  chosen  by  his  fellow  Republicans 
to  be  head  of  the  Wednesday  Night  Club, 
a  study  group  addressed  by  scholars  in 
many  fields.  During  those  years,  he  be- 
came known  as  the  top-ranking  bridge 
player  in  Congress,  according  to  the  rec- 
ords of  the  American  Contract  Bridge 
League;  his  wife  was  also  a  bridge  play- 
ing champion. 

John  Kunkel  came  out  of  retirement  to 
serve  again  in  the  House  from  1961  to 
1966.  Both  his  wife  and  he  were  nearing 
the  lifemaster  category  when  John  re- 
tired for  the  last  time  from  Congress  in 
1966.  One  of  the  half-serious  reasons 
John  gave  for  his  retirement  at  that  time 
was  that  the  killing  legislative  pace  set 
by  President  Johnson  left  him  no  time 
for  playing  bridge. 

He  was  a  valued  and  esteemed  Meml)er 
of  Congress  during  all  his  service  here. 
He  was  a  respected  member  of  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  and,  although  he 
was  a  member  of  the  minority  party,  was 
assigned  extremely  important  committee 
tasks  by  the  chairman.  He  leaves  a  wife 
and  many  thousands  of  friends  and  well- 
wishers,  all  of  whom  will  grieve  at  John 
Kunkel's  passiiig  for  a  long,  long  time 
to  come. 


LATE  HONORABLE  JOHN  CRAIN 

KUNKEL 


■VIETNAM  TROOP  STRENGTHS  AND 
TROOP  CEILINGS 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1970 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  mourn 
the  passing  of  former  Representative 
John  Ktmkel  of  Pennsylvania.  John  died 
of  a  stroke  on  Monday,  July  27,  in  the 
Harrisburg  Hospital.  All  who  knew  him, 
both  inside  and  outside  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress, will  always  remember  his  keen 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\^S 
Tuesday,  August  4,  1970 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  week 
the  Department  of  Defense  releases  a 
"troop  strength"  figure  for  Vietnam.  As 
a  note'  to  President  Nixon's  statement 
of  September  16,  1969  indicates: 

.  .  .  within  the  authorized  celling,  all  units 
are  shown  at  100  percent  strength.  In  actual 
practice,  most  units  are  slightly  below  full 
strength,  so  that  actual  strength  normally 
is  less  than  the  authorized  ceiling  by  1  or 
2  percent. 

I  thought  it  might  be  useful  for  Mem- 
bers to  have  a  brief  recapitulation  of 


'"United  States  Troops  In  Vietnam," 
Weekly  CompilaUon  of  Presidential  Docv- 
ments,  Monday,  September  22.  1969.  page 
1267. 
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troop  ceiling  reductions,  as  well  as  a 
table  showing  actuAl— and  proposed— re- 
ductions in  the  number  of  men  in  Viet- 
nam. , 
In  the  following  table,  comparisons  ol 
-troop  ceilings'  and  "troop  strengths" 
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on  the  various  tarpet  dates  established  by 
the  President  are  made.  Because  the 
"strength"  figures  are  now  determined 
each  Thursday,  the  date.;  for  these  fig- 
ures do  not  coincide  with  the  President's 
target  dates. 


Jiuyu 


<t  It,  1970 


VIHNAM  TROOP  CEILING  AND  TROOP  STRENGTH  TRENDS 


Announced  boop  ceilings 


Actual  troop  strength 


Reduction   in 
ceiling 


Reduction  in 
strength 


Cumulative 

strength 

reductions 


M9.SO0  on  June  7,  1969    

5:4,500  as  ot  Aug  31.  1969 

484.000  as  ot  Dec.  15.  1969 

434,tVa  as  o!  Apr   15.  1970 ■ 

;84  00C.3sol  Oct  15.  1970 

284.000- as  o!  spring  1971 . 

Total  reduction  by  spring  19/1. 


537.500  as  ol  lune  ■».  1969' 
511  SOOasol  Aug.  28.1969. 
472.5t'0asol  Dec.  U.  1969. 
425  500  as  of  Apr  16.  1970. 
406.700  as  ot  July  30,  1970.. 
374.000  as  ol  Oct  15.  1970.. 
274.000  as  ot  spring  1971... 


25.000 
40.500 
50.000 


50.000 
100.000 
265.500 


25.700 
39.300 
47.000 
18.800 
32.700 
100,003 
263.500 


25,700 
65,000 
112,000 
130  800 
163.500 
263.500 


1  President  Nnoo  announced  his  first  redeployment  of  U.S.  troops  from  Vietnam  on  June  8, 1969, 
-  This  line  stiOKS  the  target  tor  turthei  troop  reductions. 


It  has  been  his  special  privilege  to  witness 
the  attainment  of  practically  all  of  the  goals 
lifter  which  he  struggled  on  behalf  of  human 
betterment;  as  well  as  regards  to  closer  un- 
derstanding between  his  country  and 
Panama 

During  the  past  six  decades  he  has  always 
sought  a  relationship  between  our  two  coun- 
tries bajpd  on  a  mutuality  of  outlook,  inter- 
est, and  purpose,  and  has  never  failed  to 
show  an  active  concern  with  the  welfare  and 
progress  of  our  two  peoples 

His  m!>nv  defenses  of  the  rights  of  non- 
U.S.  citizens  on  the  Canal  Zone  have  exem- 
plified the  sympathy,  appreciation  and 
friendship  so  lacking  in  human  relations, 
though  so  essential  to  harmony  and  under- 
Btaading  in  world  affairs. 

No  Individual  qualifies  more  for  the  First 
C.in:il  Gold  Medallion  than  Miiurlce  H. 
Thatcher.  The  Tribune  and  Its  readers  f'.illy 
share  in  this  deserving  tribute. 


\  TRIBUTE  FOR  HONORARY  PUBLIC 
SERVICE  TO  HON.  MAURICE  H. 
TH.ATCHER  ON  HIS  lOOTH  BIRTH- 
DAY 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OF    MIS-'-VP.I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4.  1970 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
travel  through  life,  it  is  our  lot  to  meet 
manv  different  kinds  of  people  under 
eveiT  conceivable  rirciunstance.  Some  we 
enjoy — ^ome  we  love — .some  we  admire — 
some  we  try  t  j  emulate — and  some  siin- 
plv  perchance  pass  our  way. 

It  i.s  seldom  we  meet  one  who  encom- 
pas.-.e.~  all  of  the  wonderful  virtues  we 
ourselves  would  like  to  have.  One  of  our 
former  colleecues.  the  Honorable  Mau- 
rice H.  Thatcher  is  that  kind  of  person. 

One  hundred  years  young.  What  pleas- 
ure jov  and  ::ood  he  has  brought  to  the 
rhoa=;i:nds  and  thousands  and  thousands 
he  h?..-  touched  durin'.^  this  century.  His 
eentle  warmth  and  concern  for  all  of  his 
fe'.lo-.vr-ien.  coupled  v.ith  hi-  courtly  dig- 
nity has  cau.sed  many  to  eravitate  to  liis 
=ide  and  to  his  causes  through  the  years. 

It  was  a  privilege  to  observe  the  love 
and  companionship  he  and  his  lovely 
\nfe  enjoved  during  their  years  together 
and  their  sharing  of  the  important 
thines  in  life.  They  brought  a  new  depth 
of  "und'^'.standin::  and  affection  to  the 
peoples  of  Panama  with  whom  they  lived 
and  wo.-ked  for  so  many  years. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  ac- 
complishments of  Maunce  H.  Thatcher 
during  his  centurj-  of  service,  but  I  be- 
lieve one  of  the  highest  honors  is  the 
announcement  by  Governor  Leber  of  the 
Canal  Zone  that  he  is  the  recipient  of  t;u- 
first  gold  medallion  for  Honorary  Public 
Service.  The  Panama  Tribune,  in  its 
editorial  column  of  August  1.  1970,  pre- 
sents the  basis  for  this  award  and  I  want 
to  share  it  with  my  colleagues. 

It  is  an  extreme  honor  and  privilege 
for  me  to  join  in  saluting  a  wonderful 
m:n  en  the  attainment  of  his  100th 
birthday— Maurice  H.  Thatcher: 
Fin^T  Canal  Gold  Medal— To  Former  Gov. 
Thatcher 

The  Srat  gold  medallion  struck  for  Hon- 
orarv  Public  Service  under  the  new  features 


of  the  Canal  Incentive  .Awards  Program  will 
be  given  to  Maurice  H.  Thatcher. 

For  more  than  60  years  Mr.  Thatcher,  the 
on'.y  surviving  member  of  the  lo'hmlan  Canal 
Commission,  has  rendered  consplcuou.=  serv- 
ice to  both  the  administration  of  the  Canal 
and  in  assisting  all  Governors  in  carr\'ing 
out  their  important  reiponslbllltles. 

Ofliclal  sources  at  Ba'.boa  Heights  revealed 
that  this  highest  recognition  by  Canal  or- 
garUzatlon  was  prcmpted  bec.iuie  of  Mr. 
Ihatcher's  invaluable  assistance  in  securing 
cn-.c'.r.-'.'jr.t  of  the  new  Cash  Relief  bill  signed 
on  July  24  by  President  Nixon. 

Mr.  Thhtfhjr  v.-as  a  vital  and  constructive 
fiju.-e  amonj  ths  members  of  the  Ifthmlun 
Ciin.il  Commission.  He  served  r.-s  Chief  of  the 
Department  of  Civil  Adnilnlstratlon  which 
cor.TuUed  Canal  Zone  civil  affairs  and  in- 
cluded the  body's  representation  In  its  re- 
lj,ilons  v.-lth  the  Republic  of  Panama  ar.d 
the  foreign  diplomatic  mli^sions  accredited 
to  this  country. 

Even  in  the  perlxl  1910  to  1913  he  brought 
vigor,  enthusiasm  and  an  enlightened  point 
c{  view  to  civil  affairs  and  to  international 
relat  ons. 

Fr^-m  1922  until  19,33  he  served  in  the  U.S. 
House  cf  Representatives  from  the  district 
ff  Lcuisville.  Ky.  He  gave  of  hUmseU  to  many 
caiuse-,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  lothmus 
of  Panama. 

He  fathered  the  legislation  creating  the 
ferry  service  across  the  Canai,  later  known 
as  Thatcher  Terry.  Then  he  pressed  deter- 
minedly to  win  approval  of  the  U.S.  Congress 
of  a  liiw  which  provided  ncn-U.S.  citizen 
emplo>eeo  of  the  Panama  Canal  with  dis- 
ability retirement  beneflts. 

The  law  enacted  in  1944  has  extended 
benefits  to  thousands  of  Panamanians,  West 
Indians  and   retirees   of   other   nationalities. 

Mr.  Tliatcher  is  a  man  from  whom  all  men 
who  believe  in  devotion  to  duty  and  dedica- 
tion to  service  can  take  inspiration.  The 
many  honors  he  has  won  include  the  Vasco 
Nunez  de  Balbca  from  Panama.  Eloy  Alfaro 
Foundation  from  Ecuador  and  the  Orden  de 
Bolivar  from  Venezuela. 

For  his  ste.idfast  fidelity  to  the  ideals  of 
Pan  Americanism,  his  constant  espousal  of 
good-neighborly  relations  as  a  most  pwsitlve 
way  of  life,  and  his  tireless  contribution  to 
the  realization  of  tangible  beneflts  for  the 
common  people,  he  has  earned  a  place  in 
the  distinguished  company  of  such  great 
Americans  linked  to  the  Panama  Canal  as 
Col.  George  W.  Goethals.  Col.  William  C. 
Gorgas.  Col.  David  D.  Gaillard  and  John  F. 
Steverj. 

This  gallant  and  indomitable  old  man  has 
always  been  a  spokesman  for  those  Americans 
who  truly  t>elleve  in  respect  of  human 
dignity,  social  Justice  for  all  peoplee,  and  in 
the  ideal  of  Christian  brotherhood. 


SPECIALLY  BLESSED.  SUPERBLY 
SERVED 


HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\-E3 

Tuesday.  Augu'it  4.  1970 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Marvin  Van- 
cUder.  editor  of  the  Carthage.  Mo..  Press. 
ha.s  authored  a  moving  and  compassion- 
ate commentary'  about  a  father  who  has 
lust  his  son  in  battle. 

The  article  follow?: 
At   a   Warrior's   Grave— Speclally   Blessed. 
SrptKnLY  SERvr.D 
(By  Marvin  VangUder) 

I  saw  a  man  standing  alone  In  the  midst 
of  a  crov.d  over  the  grave  of  his  uniformed 
son. 

It  seemt-d — and  it  was  so — that  he  coie 
The  wci-r.'.t  of  all  the  grief  of  the  i'ges  upon 
shoulders  never  designed  for  such  a  burden, 
■yet  there  was  a  dignit:  a'o^ut  him  v.hlch 
communicated  verities  v.ords  cannot  express. 

.\  father  who  has  lo=t  a  son  Ui  battle — 
in  Vietnam  nr  in  any  theater  i  f  war  in  any 
:vge — knows  a  special  kind  of  paiii.  an  ex- 
cruciating torture  which  o'hers  can  only 
partly  help  him  bear. 

Being  m.rtal.  he  is  acutely  aware  of  errors 
he  may  have  made  in  the  rearing  of  hiS  son. 
of  lost  opportunities  far  companionship  and 
expressions  of  the  unique  fraternity  -.hich 
can  exist  only  in  the  relationship  of  fL-.iher 
and  son. 

For  these  he  can  only  ask— and  v.hen  he 
a.<;k3  instantly  receive— the  total  forgiveness 

of  God.  ,   ^ 

He  is  overwhelmed  with  the  knowledge 
that  with  the  loss  of  his  son  he  has  loit  a 
p(.)rtion  of  himself— an  extension  of  his  body. 
his  mind,  his  soul.  There  is  a  vacantness 
within  him  which  time,  the  p.itlence  of  his 
fam'.ly  and  friends  and  the  love  of  G.d  can 
soothe  but  cannot  fill. 

He  can  find  constructive  value  in  that 
vacant  par-,  of  himself  as  he  uses  it  to  open 
The  eve  of  his  heart  and  soul  to  the  pains 
and  frust-ratlons  of  others.  Out  of  the  cru- 
cible of  death's  valley,  he  thus  arises  to  a 
finer  realm  of  service,  a  nobler  purpose  and 
a  more  gentle  nature. 

But  the  most  powerful  emotion  within 
him  must  be  one  of  intense  pride  produced 
bv  the  knowledge  that  his  son  has  given 
himself  for  something  greater  and  more  en- 
during than  any  man — for  the  right  of  all 
men  to  choose  their  own  way— for  the  indi- 
vidual dienlty  and  freedom  without  which 
no  life  has  value  or  purpose — for  a  tradi- 
tion of  national  truth  and  honestv  and 
decency  which  expresses  man's  finest,  most 
angelic    ideals— for    the    preservation    of    a 
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system  which  places  concern  for  the  indi- 
vidual above  the  desires  of  kings  or  king- 
doms— for  the  opportunity  for  the  sons  of 
other  men.  over  the  centuries  to  come,  to 
rise  above  the  animal  character  which  always 
holds  forth  a  glittering  appeal  and  to  attain 
nobUltv  of  character,  each  in  his  own  special 
way — for  the  standards  of  Justice  which 
have  been  lifted  via  a  star-spangled  banner 
above  a  million  ramparts  throughout  the 
earth  by  the  hands  of  stvirdy.  earthy  but 
eternally  victorious  young  men  in  the  com- 
mands of  all  the  heroic  captains  from  Wash- 
ington to  Westmoreland  and  beyond  who 
have  dared  to  man  the  defenses  against 
International  selfishness. 

Even  In  Vietnam,  where  issues  are  more 
confused  and  purpose  Is  more  complex — 
perhaps  especially  In  this  painful  morass 
where  the  ancient  enemy  has  arisen  In  a  new 
guise,  these  are  the  goals  for  which  young 
men  give  themselves. 

When  a  son  does  so.  three  must  be  In  the 
father  a  humble  sense  of  gratitude  that  a 
part  of  himself  can  be  the  means  of  purifying 
and  ennobling  the  race;  there  must  be  a  soul- 
enriching  pride  that  his  son  has  fallen  In 
battle  for  an  eternal  ideal  and  thereby  has 
risen  to  the  heights  of  an  eternal  reward. 

He  must  know  that  so  long  as  these  Ideals 
survive  in  the  bosom  of  man.  whether  In 
hours  of  triumph  or  in  days  of  troubled 
struggle,  his  son  lives  on  in  the  flutter  of  a 
fl.ig  which  will  not  be  stilled  even  when  the 
wind  Is  calm  in  the  sound  of  a  poignant 
buf:!e  of  trxith  over  a  million  battlefields  and 
amid  the  qi;let  crosses  where  the  real  victors 
of  every  war— tho.se  whc  pave  themselves  for 
something  worth  the  price — are  graciously 
remembered. 

For  these  who  give  themselves  for  any- 
thing less — the  false  glamour  of  being  pub- 
licly against  prevailing  standards,  the  fool- 
ishness of  narcotic  or  In-poutic  techniques 
01  avoiding  duty — he  can  know  only  pity. 

For  such  a  father,  surely  God  has  a  special 
sense  of  love  and  a  shared  combination  of  a 
grief  and  pride.  For  He  too  gave  a  cherished 
Son  in  such  a  cause. 

Receiving  that  eternal  gift,  the  father  v.  ho 
has  seen  that  part  of  him  which  renMy  mat- 
ters given  in  combat  can  hold  his  head  high 
in  the  councils  of  men  and  declare.  "Thank 
God  for  my  son.  He  pa\e  himself,  but  he 
was  noT  wasted.  He  was  carght  tip  by  a  noble 
ideal  which  cannot  die  and  In  it  he  lives  in 
a  special,  unending  way  wherever  love  and 
la'.iphter  and  dignity  and  Justice  remain 
bright  flames  of  hope  In  the  bosoms  of  men. 
For  this  indeed  was  a  man,  a  giant  rising  tall 
and  strong  above  the  wasted  crowd,  a  bruised 
but  unbroken  vessel  of  purposeful  heroism. 
In  him  as  in  the  very  Son  of  God,  love  is 
born  again  in  a  realm  which  knows  no  shame 
and  where  death  is  a  vanquished  Image  en- 
gulfed in  the  one  enduring  reality  which  Is 
love  itself." 

Such  a  father  is  specially  blessed,  for  he 
has  been  superbly  served  by  a  very  special 
sen. 


CALIFORNIA'S    WATER    PROJECT— 
THE   TIP   OF   THE   ICEBERG 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CALIPORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\TS 

Tuesday.  August  4.  1970 

Mr.  'WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S. 
Geological  Survey  is  renowned  for  its 
ability  to  make  .scientific  investigations 
without  the  political  encumbrances  all 
too  frequently  encountered  regarding 
ma.lor  public  works  projects. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  have  as  their  mis- 
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sion  the  construction  of  such  major 
projects,  thus  it  is  not  really  in  their  in- 
terest to  find  scientific  flaws  which  might 
jeopardize  the  construction  of  dams, 
canals,  and  the  like. 

Thus  it  Is  mandatorj'.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  there  be  a  system  of  "checks  and 
balances  "  to  keep  some  restraint  on  the 
tuilders. 

The  U.S.  Geological  Survey  recently 
issued  a  preliminary  report,  Mr.  Speaker, 
which  may  be  the  cause  for  the  full  re- 
examination on  the  State-financed  CaU- 
fornia  water  project,  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation's San  Luis  project,  and  the 
Corps  of  Engineers'  proposed  projects  in 
the  north  coast  of  California,  principally 
the  Eel  River. 

The  U.S.G.S.  report  which  shows  the 
relationship  of  fresh  water  inflows  to 
the  bay  to  water  quality  in  that  body  of 
water  may  only  be  the  tip  of  a  gigantic 
iceberg  of  environmental  questions  on 
the  above  projects. 

There  are  those,  Mr.  Speaker,  who 
wotild  rather  not  see  the  larger  part  of 
that  iceberg  explored.  I  would  number 
the  director  of  the  State  department  of 
water  resources.  'William  R.  Gianelli. 
and  oiu-  Governor,  Ronald  Reagan, 
■among  those  persons. 

Evidence  of  pressure  to  suppress  and 
diminish  the  importance  of  this  report 
have  been  manifest  since  disclosure  of 
its  contents  was  made  in  May. 

However,  these  efforts  are  being 
countered  by  the  tremendous  interest 
and  concern  of  Californians  and  by  p.iert 
and  extraordinarily  able  press  coverage 
of  this  issue. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  at  this  time  enter 
into  the  Record  two  articles  which  indi- 
cate the  nature  of  these  efforts  to  distort 
the  importance  of  the  U.S.  Geological 
Survey  and  to  keep  vital  facts  from  the 
nublic. 

The  articles  are,  "McCloskey  Calls  Gi- 
anelli Reply  On  Peripheral  Canal  'Ab- 
surd' "  from  the  Fresno  Bee  of  July  20. 
1970.  and  "Scientiiets  Shy  From  Canal 
Fight"  from  the  Oakland  Tribune  of 
July  23,  1370. 

The  articles  follow : 
McClo^key   Calls  Gianelli  Replv  On 
Peripheral  Canal    "ABsrr.D  " 
(By  Michael  Green) 
Washington.— Controversy  over  the  possi- 
ble effects  of  the  proposed  peripheral  canal 
on  the  ecology  of  San  Francisco  Bay  heated 
up  agaai  today  with  a  fresh  exchange  between 
California    Water    Resources    Director    Wil- 
iiLun  R.  Gianelli  and  Rep.  Paul  N.  McCloskey 
Jr  .  R-San  Mateo. 

McCloskey  termed  "absurd"  statements  by 
Gianelli  in  response  to  an  earlier  letter  from 
McCloskey  concerning  a  recently  Issued  report 
by  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  in  the  Depart- 
ment cf  Int<?rlor. 

The  report  Indlcraed  a  "direct  relation- 
ship." McCloskey  said,  between  pollution 
problems  in  the  bay  and  the  amount  of  fresh 
water  inflow  from  the  Sacramento  River. 

The  congrersmen  said  the  stirvey  showed 
iKiUutlon  decrensed  when  fresh  water  Inflows 
were  high  but  Increased  when  they  were  low. 
Gianelli  dismissed  claims  by  McCloskey  and 
another  leading  foe  cf  the  proticsed  periph- 
eral canal.  Rep.  Jerome  R.  Waldle.  D-Contra 
Costa  County!  that  the  report  gave  official 
credence  to  their  concern  over  the  effect  in 
the  bay  of  diverting  large  volumes  of  fresh 
water  around  the  delta. 
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The  report  had  "nothing  in  It  we  didn't 
know  Ijefore."  and  did  not  even  mention  the 
peripheral  canal.  Gianelli  said. 

In  a  letter  to  McCloskey  last  week,  he 
blamed  waste  disposal  problems  in  the  south 
hay  for  the  level  of  pollution. 

"The  only  real  solution  to  the  pollution  of 
San  Francisco  Bay  is  proper  treatment  of 
wastes  combined  with  a  regional  waste  treat- 
ment collection  and  disposal  system."  he  said. 
The  average  volume  of  water  in  the  south 
bay  for  waste  assimilation  and  waste  removal 
Is  constant  and  "all  of  the  fresh  water  In 
Callfcmla "  could  not  be  expected  to  play 
more  than  a  "minor"  role  in  disposing  of  It, 
he  indicated. 

McCloskey  replied  today  that  Glanelli's  as- 
sertion that  whr.t  Is  needed  are  more  waste 
treatment  facilliies  is  "absurd" 

"That  is  absolutely  wTong  because  the 
phosphates  to  which  the  USGS  report  ad- 
dresses itself  arc  not  taken  out  of  water  by 
secondary  sewage  treatment  and  no  one  has 
ever  proposed  that  the  entire  66  sewage 
treatment  plants  in  the  area  be  upgraded  to 
tertiary  status,  which  wculd  be  an  immense 
cos:. 

"To  say  that  we're  not  concerned  with  the 
inflow  of  the  Sacramento  River  with  regard 
lo  phosphates  is  an  absurd  statement 

"We've  spent  over  $300  million  in  the  bay 
in  the  last  15  years  to  upgrade  sewage  treat- 
ment plants  and  we're  counting  on  spend- 
.ng  hundreds  o'  millions  more  in  the  next 
decade.  But  none  of  that  will  effect  phos- 
phates." 

"Both  the  salinity  and  the  phosphate  in- 
gredient cf  -ev.age  e.'^luor.t  in  the  sou'h  b.iy 
are  shown  by  the  USGS  report  to  be  in- 
versely proportionate  to  the  inflow  of  fresh 
water  ircm  the  Sacramento  River."  McClos- 
key said. 

"Gianelll's  dead  wrong  " 
The  congressmen  also  challenged  the  im- 
plication in  another  statement  by  Gianelli 
that  the  USGS  report  might  be  unreliable 
and  covered  only  a  fiuod  year.  1959.  when 
there  was  an  unusual  amount  of  fresh  water 
flowing  into  the  bay. 

"It  turns  out  that  1959  is  not  unusual  at 
all."  McCloskey  said.  "Prom  1952  through 
1969.  a  period  cf  17  years,  there  are  at  least 
4  years  where  there  have  been  fiocd  flows 
of  "this  quantity— 1952.  1956.  1958  and  1969.  ' 
McCloskey  also  said  there  appear  to  be 
"even  further  conflicts"  between  various 
statements  by  Gianelli  concerning  the  Sig- 
uiflrance  of  the  USGS  report. 

Gianelli  said  last  week  the  report  seemed 
at  first  glance  "to  be  in  conflict  wi'h  t^e  vast 
weight  of  srlentlfic  and  technical  data"  on 
bay  water  circulation. 

''He  now  appears  to  be  challenging  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  report."  McCloskey  said,  "but 
two  weeks  ago,  he  was  saying  there  was 
nothing  in  it  he  didn't  already  know." 

Even  earlier,  at  the  hearings  of  the  House 
conservation  and  natural  research  subcom- 
mittee in  San  Francisco.  McCIosky  said.  Gia- 
nelli testified  he  had  no  information  to  in- 
dicate there  would  be  any  adverse  e.Tect  en 
the  bay  by  building  the  proposed  peripheral 
canal,  and  stated  he  would  welcome  any  such 
information,  but  now  is  rejecting  it. 

McCloskey  has  called  for  the  subcommit- 
tee to  hold  new  hearings  In  San  Francisco  to 
examine  the  apparent  "conflici  '  in  Gianelll's 
statement  and  examine  the  new  information 
brought  to  light  in  the  USGS  report. 

Gianelli  wrote  McCloskey  last  week  he 
would  "welcome  "  such  hearings  and  would 
be  pleased  to  appear  but  added:  "I  do  not 
believe  you  will  find  the  USGS  report 
changes  any  of  the  facts  I  presented  to  this 
committee  last  August." 

Scientists  Sht  From  Canal  Fight 
(By  Pred  Garretson) 
The  four  TJ.S.  Geological  Survey  scientists 
whose  study  of  ancient  ocean  sediments  set 
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off  a  modern  political  storm  in  Callfornhi 
appeared  before  the  Bay  Conservation  and 
Development  Commission  yesterday  and  said 
they  didn't  want  to  get  drawn  Into  a  political 
controversy,  ..  „   „     >, 

The  USGS  scientists— D.  S.  McCulloch. 
D  H  Peterson.  P.  R.  Carlson  and  T,  J, 
Conomos— have  issued  a  report  which  h.is 
been  widely  interpreted  as  proof  that  opera- 
tions of  the  State  Water  Project  will  have  a 
catastrophic  effect  on  the  environment  of 
San  Francisco  Bay.  ^  .  .,  j 

The  USGS  experts  presented  detailed 
scientific  findings  to  an  overflow  crowd  at- 
tending the  BCDC  meeting  in  Oakland,  but 
under  cross  examination  the  government 
experts  said  thev  wouldn't  offer  conclusions 
on  -'political  questions." 

McCulloch.  leader  of  the  USGS  team,  said, 
•We  are  just  studving  paleosediments" 
(ancient  depositions  of  silt)  and  decided  to 
make  tests  to  find  out  how  Bay  and  ocean 
currents  are  depositing  sediments.  Includ- 
ing pollution,  today." 

Their  test  showed  what  was  previously  un- 
suspected, that  the  outflow  of  the  Sacra- 
mento River  directlv  controls  the  salinity  and 
phosphate  chemical  level  In  the  southern 
part  of  San  Francisco  Bay— that  the  Sacra- 
mento River  actually  flushes  polluting 
chemicals  out  of  the  South  Bay. 

They  also  found  that  ocean  bottom  cur- 
rents as  much  as  18  miles  out  in  the  Pacific 
ocean  cause  material  in  the  ocean  to  get 
sucked  back  into  San  Francisco  Bay  to  be 
deposited  on  the  southeastern  shores  of  San 
Pablo  Bav  near  Richmond  and  Pinole, 

They  spent  almost  three  hours  describing 
the  scientitic  details  to  the  commission. 
Many  commissioners  had  expressed  advance 
hope  that  the  scientists  would  come  for- 
ward With  a  battle  cry  to  mobilize  the  Bay 
Area  public  to  oppose  the  state  water 
project. 

The  commission  Is  now  making  studies  of 
I  he  water  pnject  and  the  controversial  Delta 
Peripheral  Canal. 

Several  commissioners  have  already  made 
proposals  that  BCDC  oppose  construction  of 
tMe  peripheral  canal  or  else  demand  that 
enough  river  water  be  released  to  protect  the 
environment  of  the  Bay.  even  if  this  means 
catting  off  the  Southern  California  water 
iupplv  in  drought  vears. 

Details  of  the  USGS  report  were  first  re- 
vealed at  a  briefing  for  U.S  Interior  Secre- 
tary Walter  Hlckel  in  May.  but  the  report 
wasn't  released  until  July, 

BCDC  Chairman  Melvin  Lane,  who  at- 
tended the  Hlckel  briefing,  said  yesterday 
that,  "Thev  (the  scientists;  are  less  definite 
in  their  conclu.-^ions  than  they  were  m  the 
briefing  for  Hickel.  particuLirly  in  describing 
the  effects  of  the  volunie  of  water  How  Into 
the  Bay  on  salinity  and  p^Uutlcn." 

"At  nickel's  briefing  I  believe  they  said 
that  reduction  of  river  outflow  could  turn 
the  Bay  into  another  Lake  Erie,  but  they 
didn't  oav  that  today."  Lane  said. 


IL'WU  RAPS  CUSTOMS  SCREENING 


HON. 


PHILLIP  BURTON 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tiiesda'j.  August  4.  1970 
Mr,  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  June  26.  without  publicity, 
the  Treasury  Department  published  in 
the  Federal  Register  proposed  regula- 
tions pertaining  to  "Security  of  Cargo 
in  Unlading  Areas."  While  aimed  at  re- 
ducing incidence  of  the  theft  and  pilfer- 
ing of  imported  cargo,  which  no  one  can 
disagree  with,  sharp  exception  has  been 
taken  to  the  scope  of  the  proposed  regu- 
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lations  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
being  promulgated. 

Rather  than  the  method  of  accepting 
written  comment  for  30  days,  as  the 
Treasury  Department  proposed,  a  mat- 
ter of  this  .scope  and  complexity  ought 
to  receive  full  public  hearings. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  perti- 
nent article  from  July  21.  1970,  issue  of 
The  Dispatcher,  published  by  the  Inter- 
national Longshoremen's  and  Ware- 
housemen's Union,  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  this  point; 

ILWU  Raps  Customs  Screening 

San  Francisco. — Customs  regulations  Is- 
sued last  month— allegedly  to  combat  pilfer- 
age of  cargo — are  "vague  and  Impractical." 
would  supersede  the  courts,  and  might  even 
destroy  the  Pacific  Coast  Longshore  Agree- 
ment, according  to  a  statement  by  the  ILWU 
tilled  officers. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Customs  Department,  the 
officers  also  denounced  the  method  by  which 
the  rules  were  Issued.  They  demanded  that 
customs  hold  public  hearings  on  the  rules, 
rather  than  merely  calling  for  submission 
of  written  statements  by  Interested  parties 
within  30  davs, 

"The  submission  of  written  statements 
within  a  30-day  lime  limit  does  not  provide 
the  kind  of  arena  where  the  interested  par- 
lies can  seriously  debate  and  resolve  the 
issues  involved, 

"The  ILWU  Is  anxious  that  open  hearings 
be  held.  We  would  participate  " 

If  the  new  rules  retain  their  present  form, 
the  Customs  Department  may.  If  it  feels 
that  pilferage  has  become  a  serious  prob- 
lem In  any  given  port,  compel  certification 
of  all  waterfront  employees  Involved  In  the 
handling  of  imported  merchandise  under 
customs  jurisdiction.  "%, 

The  same  regulations  would  also  apply  to 
emplovees  of  bonded  warehouses,  and  thus 
many  ILWU  members  in  commerlcal  ware- 
houses Will  also  be  affected  by  the  new  reg- 
ulations. 

Workers  would  be  fingerprinted  and  would 
have  to  divulge  physical  characteristics,  mil- 
itary record,  employment  within  the  last  ten 
years  and  arrest  record,  If  any. 

CONVICTIONS 

They  would  be  Issued  Identification  cards 
to  be  presented  on  demand  to  customs  of- 
ficials. Any  longshoreman  convicted  of  a 
felony  or  a  misdemeanor  in  connection  with 
theft  or  pilferage  of  merchandise  would  have 
his  badge  revoked. 

The  ILWU  officers  argued  that  there  Is  no 
proof  that  theft  and  pilferage  Is  a  major 
problem  requiring  the  certification  of  long- 
shoremen. 

"In  the  absence  of  such  data,  they  said. 
■  we  can  see  no  good  reason,  from  either  the 
point  of  view  of  the  union  or  of  the  em- 
ployers, why  a  procedure  as  cumbersome  and 
potcntlallv  troublesome  as  this  need  be  Im- 
posed within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ILWU" 

"We  seriously  doubt."  the  officers  con- 
tinued, "that  a  previous  felony  or  misde- 
meanor conviction  for  theft  or  pilferage 
ought  to  preclude  a  person  from  making  his 
living  on  the  waterfront.  "  adding  that  such 
matters  are  best  left  In  the  hands  of  the 
courts  and  penal  authorities. 

By  barring  tho.se  with  such  records,  the 
Customs  Department  would  be  acting  as  a 
super-agency,  they  said,  pre-empting  the  de- 
cisions of  the  courts 

"It  has  been  our  experience  that  there  is 
insufficient  evidence  to  Indicate  that  people 
once  convicted  of  such  crimes  are  any  more  or 
less  likely  to  repeat  such  crimes  once  they 
are  employed  on  the  waterfront." 

RACIST 

Also,  because  of  historically  unfair  admin- 
istration of  Justice,  black  people  tend  to  be 
arrested    more    than     whites.    The    ofHcers 
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quoted  a  decision  by  a  Los  Angeles  federal 
judge; 

"Anv  policy  that  disqualifies  a  potential 
employee  because  of  their  having  been  ar- 
rested once,  or  more  than  once,  discriminates 
in  fact  against  Negro  applicants." 

The  officers  concluded  that  "arrest  records 
have  no  place  In  the  procedure  being  pro- 
josed.  They  are  irrelevant,  misleading  and 
racist  in  point  of  fact." 

BLACKLIST 

They  also  expressed  fear  that  the  new  regu- 
lations could  be  used  as  a  form  of  blacklist- 
ing, and  asked  that  a  clause  barring  de- 
certification for  political  reasons  or  for 
reasons  having  to  do  with  labor  union  affiUa- 
tion  or  activity  be  added. 

Also,  the  letter  said,  the  new  customs  regu- 
lations are  superfious  because  of  remedies 
against  theft  and  pilferage  contained  In  the 
Pacific  Coast  Longshore  Agreement  iSec- 
tlon  17). 

"We  believe  that  the  contract  provisions 
developed  over  the  years  In  collective  bar- 
gaining between  the  Pacific  Maritime  As- 
S3Clatlon  and  the  ILWU  have  been  a  useful 
t  ,ol  in  keeping  the  Incidence  of  pilferage  In 
West  Coast  ports  at  relatively  low  levels," 

DESTROY    PCLA 

Finally,  the  new  regulations  might  actually 
destroy  the  entire  collective  bargaining  rela- 
tionship between  the  ILWU  and  the  PMA. 

A  1948-51  PCLA  addendum  states  that  In 
the  event  that  hiring  provisions  of  the  con- 
tract are  nullified  by  some  outside  source — 
the  government,  for  example— both  PMA  and 
the  ILWU  shall  resist  such  nullification. 

If  this  fails,  the  PMA  and  the  ILWU.  the 
contract  continues,  must  try  to  renegotiate 
the  nullified  section  for  a  period  of  no  less 
than  20  days,  "If  no  agreement  Is  reached, 
either  party  can  cancel  the  entire  contract  by 
giving  five  days'  notice," 

The  letter  concludes,  "We  presume  that  the 
meaning  and  Implications  of  such  language 
will  n  >t  be  lost.  The  proposed  regulations 
threaten  to  do  great  damage  to  the  collective 
bargaining  relations  which  exists  within  our 
jurisdiction." 


CONGRESSMAN    MINSHALL    BACKS 
PENTAGON  REFORM 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  August  4,  1970 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  top- 
ranking  member  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  Appropriations  Subcommittee, 
with  literally  thousands  of  man-hours 
devoted  entirely  to  listening  to  Pentagon 
testimony,  evaluating  the  complexities  of 
the  military  behemoth  that  has  grown 
up  across  the  Potomac,  I  welcome  the 
recommendations  of  the  Presidential 
Blue  Ribbon  Panel  which  would  com- 
pletely reconstruct  the  Defense  Estab- 
lishment's command  structure. 

I  think  that  Gilbert  Fitzhugh's  dec- 
laration, in  describing  the  present  situa- 
tion at  the  Department  of  Defense, 
"Everybody  is  responsible  for  everything. 
and  nobody  is  completely  responsible  for 
anything.  So  there's  no  way  of  assigning 
authority,  responsibility,  and  accounta- 
bility," is  right  to  the  point.  I  intend  to 
support  legislation  to  implement  the 
Panel's  recommendations,  and  I  am  con- 
fident that  my  good  friend  and  former 
colleague  on  the  Defense  Appropriations 
Subcommittee,     Secretary     Melvin     R. 
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Laird,  can  and  will  put  into  effect  many 
of  the  recommendations  by  administra- 
tive decree. 

In  this  undertaking,  which  could  ulti- 
mately mean  savings  of  countless  bilhons 
of  dollars  as  well  as  increased  efficiency, 
I  am  pleased  to  have  Uie  editorial  sup- 
port of  the  Cleveland  Pi  ess  in  its  July  31 
editorial.  "Pentagon  Reform, "  which 
follows; 

Pe. NT  AGON  Reform 

What  promises  to  be  a  lon^  debate  already 
has  been  Joined  over  the  recommendations 
of  a  presidential  blue  ribbon  comntission 
that  has  spent  a  year  studying  the  intricate, 
always  difficult  and  occasionally  maddening 
organization  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 

The  panel's  findlng.s  fill  a  sizable  book 
and  its  113  proposed  reforms  search  out  some 
exceedingly  troublesome  snarls  In  the  na- 
tion's machinery  for  defending  Itself. 

About  some  of  these  proposals  there  Is  no 
argument.  Enormous  cost  overruns  on  arms 
contracts  have  become  all  too  commonplace, 
and  the  presidential  commission  has  put  Its 
finger  on  the  root  of  much  of  the  trouble. 

"Total  package  procurement."  a  contract 
philosophy  where  one  defense  contractor  bids 
In  an  entire  weapons  system  came  Into  vogue 
during  Robert  S.  McNamara's  stewardship 
of  the  Defense  Department,  It  was  supposed 
to  encourage  efficiency  and  economy  but  in 
fact  it  often  brought  waste  and  inefficiency, 
and  second-rate  weafxjns  at  wildly  inflated 
prices. 

The  commission's  proposed  cure  for  this 
Is  not  radical.  It  urges  a  quasi-independent 
test  facility  that  will  try  out  prototypes  be- 
fore huge  contracts  are  let.  and  will  monitor 
production  after  they  are  let.  Defense  Secre- 
tary Melvin  R.  Laird  already  has  endorsed 
this  principle,  and  some  new  speed  records 
should  be  set  In  putting  it  to  work. 

There  are  other  proposals  that  bespeak 
prompt  adoption.  One  Is  to  end  the  practice 
of  adding  new  (and  Inevitably  expensive) 
gadgets  on  weapons  systems  under  develop- 
ment or  in  production.  One  of  the  banes  of 
the  troubled  Fill  has  been  this  practice, 
and  If  Secretary  Laird  can  follow  the  com- 
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missions   blueprint  for  breaking  the  habit 
he  should  do  It. 

Some  of  the  panels  other  proposals  are 
not  so  clear-cut.  however. 

Should  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  be  re- 
moved from  the  combat  chain  of  command 
as  the  commission  suggested?  Should  all  de- 
fense Intelligence  functions  be  gathered  un- 
der one  tent  in  the  Pentagon?  Is  a  new 
satrapy  of  deputy  secretaries  of  defense  go- 
ing to  help  efficiency,  or  simply  create  a 
new  stratum  of  bureaucracy?  And  is  that 
ancient  bugaboo,  interservice  rivalrv,  alwavs 
all  bad? 

Each  of  these  questions  is  difficult.  Each 
goes  Into  an  area  where  a  mistaken  judg- 
ment could  be  frightfully  expensive  for  the 
country.  Each  merits  the  most  careful  study 
by  the  best  minds,  military  and  civilian,  that 
the  country  can  bring  to  bear  on  them. 


ILLINOIS  IS  BEING 
SHORTCHANGED 


HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1970 

Mr.  COLLIER,  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
the  people  of  Illinois  receive  approxi- 
mately 6.4  percent  of  the  total  personal 
income  for  the  50  States  plus  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  pay  taxes  ac- 
cordingly, they  receive  considerably  less 
than  that  percentage  from  the  various 
health  and  welfare  programs  admin- 
istered by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

A  studj'  of  the  various  data  included 
in  the  recently  printed  hearings  on 
Labor-HEW  appropriations  shows  how 
Illinois  has  been,  is  being,  and  will  be 
shortchanged.  Undoubtedly  other  States 
also  suffer  from  such  discrimination  and 
I  hope  that  some  of  my  colleagues  from 
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those  States  will  make  similar  studies  in 
order  to  call  maximum  attention  to  the 
absurdity  of  sending  a  dollar  and  a  half 
or  S2  to  the  Nation's  Capital  in  order 
to  get  one  Federal  dollar. 

There  is  not  much  that  those  of  us 
who  represent  such  States  can  do  about 
this  ridiculous  situation  during  consid- 
eration of  the  Labor-HEW  appropria- 
tions bill,  as  ma.ior  legislative  surgery  is 
indicated  A  proposal  that  merits  serious 
discussion  is  revenue  sharing,  whereby  a 
certain  percentage  of  revenue  collected 
by  the  National  Government  would  be 
returned  to  the  States  to  be  spent  in  any 
manner  they  pleased,  without  interfer- 
ence from  Washington.  D.C.  As  time 
went  on,  some  Federal  programs  could 
be  shifted  to  the  States  and  some  ex- 
cises, such  as.  for  example,  the  tax  on 
telephone  service,  could  also  be  shifted 
to  the  States.  No  State  would  be  re- 
quired to  reimpose  the  tax  if  it  did  not 
desire  to  do  so. 

Reductions  in  Federal  income  tax 
rates  could  be  offset  by  increases  at  the 
State  level.  Switching  of  both  the  tax 
burdens  and  the  responsibilities  for  ad- 
ministering the  programs  would  enable 
the  taxpayers  to  keep  a  closer  watch  on 
how  their  money  was  being  spent.  Ex- 
pensive programs  could  be  curtailed  and 
impractical  activities  discontinued  much 
easier  at  the  State  level  than  at  the  na- 
tional level. 

No  program  ought  to  be  introduced  in 
every  State  in  the  Union  just  because  it 
has  been  successful  in  one  or  even  a 
dozen  States,  An  activity  that  is  highly 
successful  in  part  of  the  coimtry  may  be 
a  complete  failure  elsewhere.  Let  the 
section  that  benefits  from  a  successful 
program  assess  its  own  taxpayers  and 
not  those  of  the  entire  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  stud>'  to  which  I  re- 
ferred earlier  in  my  remarks  follows: 


Programs 


Grants  for  comprehensive  health  planning 

Grant!  tor  comprehensive  public  health  services ,. 

Maternal  and  child  health  services  awards,- 

Crippled  children's  services  awards _ 

Construction   and   modernization   ot   hospitals  and   related 

health  facilities 

Old-age  assistance 1 

Aid  to  the  blind.- 

Aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally  disabled 

Aid  lo  families  with  dependent  children  

r.'eriicai  assistance:  Payments  lo  vendors  and  tor  State  and 

local  administration  -  .   _ 

fvlaintenance  administration,  sKial  services,  and  State  and 

local  training , 

Child  welfare  services ] 

Basic  State  grants  program,  sec,  2.  Vocational  Rehabilitation 

Act -    - 


Innovation  of  vocational  rehabilitation  services 

Construction   of  community   facilities  of  the  mentally  re- 
tarded...  -- 

Programs  for  the  aging 


Actual 
United  States 

Estimated 

United  States, 

1970 

Estimated 

United  States, 

1971 

Actual 

Illinois. 

1969 

Estimated 

Illinois, 

1970 

Estimated 

Illinois, 

1971 

Illinois  (percent] 

1969 

1969 

1970 

1971 

$6,711,400 
63,  709.  800 
38. 400. 607 
44.617.337 

$7,700,600 
87,  235.  700 
38.  516.  526 
45.219.738 

$7,  230, 900 
87, 235,  700 
46,  933, 694 
45,712,135 

$260,  900 
2  719.  800 
1,320,706 
1,529.504 

$299. 900 
3,888,100 
1,326  856 
1,518,568 

$287,  000 
3  888,100 
1.619,408 
1.546.004 

3.9 
4,3 
3  4 
3.4 

3.9 
4.5 
3.4 
3.4 

4.0 
4.5 
3.5 
3.4 

259.291,081 

1,172.029.875 

51.961,038 

426.148,693 
1,704.919.231 

166,821  779 

1,373,694.000 

58.240,000 

513,439,000 
2,119,272,000 

77  338,051 

1,485,666,000 

60,930,000 

577,967,000 

2,  526.  287,  000 

9  624.188 
29.535,348 

1,132,725 
21,988,000 
84,777,412 

6,123,740 
41,938,000 

I  282.  000 
27.811,000 
92  398,000 

2,966,106 
48  510,000 

1,330,000 

31,623,000 

102,699,000 

3,7 
2.5 
2.2 
5.2 
6.0 

3.7 
3.1 
2.2 
5.4 
4.4 

3.8 
3.3 
2.2 

5.5 
4.1 

2.254.704,511 

2.637.365.000 

3,  092,  837,  000 

90, 916,  426 

107.367.000 

124,112.000 

4.0 

4.1 

4.0 

607.  979.  898 
44,750,671 

762,  895.  003 
44,712,541 

337.  857.  000 
44, 760.  800 

27.512.770 
1,867.121 

37.610.000 
1.867,662 

41.371.000 
1.867,000 

4.5 
4.2 

4.9 
4.2 

4.9 
4.2 

336.150,364 
2.  569. 996 

428,814,853 
3,111  378 

489.  870.  567 
3.111.378 

14,500.000 
44.360 

16.773,529 
157.153 

17,227.226 
157,153 

4.3 
1.7 

3.9 
5.1 

3.5 
5.1 

11.761.738 
15,536,000 

10,024,330 
12,625,600 

7.  859, 135 

12,625,600 

513.046 

582. 400 

425,  028 
479. 700 

299,914 
479, 700 

4.4 
3.7 

4,2 
3.8 

3.8 
3.8 

WORLD  TENSIONS  RESPOND  TO 
NIXON 


HON.  E.  ROSS  ADAIR 

or   INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI'VES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1970 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker.  Despite  the 

b'lrrage  of  criticism  to  which  he  is  sub- 

.iect  almost  daily.  President  Nixon  has 

been     working     steadilj' — and    success- 
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fully — to  bring  about  what  all  of  us 
want — world  peace.  Today,  the  outlook  is 
brighter.  There  are  hopeful  develop- 
ments in  Indochina,  the  SALT  talks,  and 
in  *he  Middle  East.  These  developments 
are  detailed  in  the  current  issue  of  the 
Republican  Congressional  Committee's 
Newsletter.  I  commend  this  article  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues : 

World  Tensions  Respond  to  Nixon 
The  Nixon  Administration  has  made  prog- 
ress on  t'nree  major  fronts  in  Its  efforts  to 


steer  the  world  away  from  tensions  and  pro- 
mote peace. 

When  President  Nixon  took  office,  he  trav- 
eled to  Europe  and  to  Asia  to  meet  with  the 
heads  of  foreign  governments,  and  to  convey 
the  message  that  "negotiation  not  confronta- 
tion" was  the  new  US.  world  p>ollcy. 

As  new  developments  broke  last  week,  his 
efforts  began  to  pay  off: 

In  Vietnam,  the  Saigon  Government  has 
agreed  to  accept  a  coalition  government,  pro- 
vided It  Is  freely  elected  without  pressure 
from  the  Communists.  Mr.  Nixon  emphasized 
that  the  U.S.  w^ll  Insist  on  safeguards  for  free 
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elections.  Meanwhile,  another  contingent  ol 
1  600  U  S  troops  left  Vietnam  as  the  with- 
S  J^pla^  m^ed  along  in  schedule  and  as 
blule  deaths  dropped  to  77,  one  of  the  lowest 

"Txf thl'Mlddle  East  the  President  has  pro- 
pi^  a  90-day  cease-fire  In  the  air  and  land 
S^e  along  the  Israeli-Arab  border,  so  that 
^^^tal^  cL  begin.  The  Arab  nations  have 
fnXaSl  they  wm  accept  the  terms  pn^pose^ 
bv  the  President.  The  Israeli  G<""'^'^*^J^^^ 
aiceoted  with  some  reservations,  notably 
?Sat  a^urances  be  made  that  the  Soviet  Un- 
Sn^^^t  utilize  the  cease-flre  to  further 
build  up   forces  in  the  Arab  nations^  The 

Ss  wo'Lld  be  the  first  ^^^  ^^"^^'l^f^^Z 
issues    discuss  settlements  and  get  the  two 

''t  t^?ALT  talKs.  a  new  C.S.  pi^pc^al  w^ 
made  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  U^^ 
Zlt  their  strategic  nuclear  "ilsslles  to  abovU 
the  number  they  have  now  ^^  }«,f  .^^P^^^ 
would  set  an  over-all  numerical  limit  on  nu 
Tle^r  arms  with  each  nation  d«:»dlng  on  how 
many  ICBMs.  nuclear  submarines  or  bombers 

It  would  deploy.  „„  ,r,n«P  to  ac- 

The  Soviet  Union  has  made  no  move  to  ac 
cent  or  reject  the  NUon  mlsslle-curb  plan, 
^nher  fetalis  ^M\  be  explained  to  the  Rus- 
!^r\  this  week  and  an  answer  Is  expected 
:i^er  Mm  officials  have  had  time  to  study 

fully  the  offer.  n-are- 

Mr  Nixon  faces  a  thorny  Pa^h  "  »  Pf^ce 
maker  In  today's  nuclear  world.  But  the  U_S^ 
^J^  moved  off  dead  center,  away  from  the 
^a"^m^^mp"  P^^^losophy  of  the  past  eight 
vears  and  into  the  heart  of  serious  taOKs 
kt^ut  sS)pplng  the  fighting  where  It  Is  go- 
mTon^  ^n^d^.eadlng  off  a  world  atomlcarms 
race.  ^^^^^^^^_^_ 

RESULTS  OF  1970  QUESTIONNAIRE 


HON.  GEORGE  BUSH 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1970 
Mr  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  May  of  this 
year  I  distributed  a  quesUonnaire  to  ap- 
^r^^ately  240,000  households  in  the 
Seventh  Congressional  District  oj  T^x^- 
asking  for  opinions  on  many  of  the  great 
^ues  facing  the  Nation.  More  than  34.- 
^0  persoTresponded  to  the  ffiM  ques- 
tionnaire,  a  record  return  m  the  4  years 
I  have  conducted  the  poll.  ,  .    ,  ,    . 

The  results  of  this  sur^■ey.  tabulated 
by  computer  and  made  available  to  the 
Slws  media,  clearly  indicate  the  const  - 
uents  of  the  Seventh  Congressional  Dis- 
"rict  are  not  satisfied  with  the  status  quo^ 
Thev  want  to  see  improvement  in  the 
operation  and  service  our  Government 
provides.  They  want  the  men  who  repre- 
sent them  to  have  high  ethical  standards. 
And  thev  want  constructive  action  taken 
by  congress  to  see  that  these  needed 
changes  are  put  into  effect. 

I  make  this  opinion  poU  available  so 
that  others  may  see  how  the  people  of 
the  Seventh  Congressional  District  feel 
on  these  important  matters: 

CoNsrrrrENT  Response— Geoece  Bvsh 

QnlSTIONNAIRE  1970 

(Results  In  percent] 
1  Regarding  ethics  for  Congressmen— A. 
all  'details  of  his  finances  should  be  public 
record  B  financial  arrancements  that  could 
color  his  Judgment  should  be  public  record 
C.  he  need  not  disclose  any  of  his  personal 
flnancM. 
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Answers:  A.  31.7;  B.  29  9;  C.  S.6;  No  re- 
sponse^ you  favor  lowering  the  voting  age 
below  21  for  federal  elecUous  to— A.  18  B.  1» 
C    20  D    I  do  not  favor  the  proposal. 

Answers:   A.  17.7;  B.  55;  C  5.0;  D.  40  5;  No 

response  31 2.  ^      ,j     »    r,rn«tde 

3  The  Welfare  System  should— A.  proviae 
a  federallv  guaranteed  annual  income  B.  re- 
quire all  'able-bodied  adults  to  be  available 
for  or  work  training  before  receiving  wel- 
fare C.  be  eliminated  entirely. 

Answers:    A.  3.3;    B.   58  1;    C.   7.2;    No  re- 

^^""should  the  constitution  be  amended 
to  specify  mandatory  retirement  for  Fed- 
eral Judges  and  Members  of  Congress— A._ 
Yes  B.  No  C.  Undecided.  „  „    „ 

Answers:  A.  44.1;  B.  14-6;  C.  9.7;  No  re- 
sponse31.6.  ,  „,„. 

5  With  respect  to  pistols  (hand  guns  onl>  ) 
do  you  favor-A.  federal  reglstraUon  B.  fed- 
eral legislation  to  encourage  state  licensing 
C.  no  change  In  existing  legislation  D.  relaxa- 
tion of  existing  law.  ^    „,  ,     r.    <;v 

Answers:   A.  20.1;   B.  21.3;   C.  21.1;   D.  5.1, 

No  response  32  3.  .    a  .,   „ 

6  Most  effective  in  combating  infiatlon 
is_A  Wage  and  price  controls  B.  Credit  con- 
trols C  Personal  contact  by  the  President 
with  Business  and  Labor  leaders  attempting 
to  keep  the  wage-price  spiral  i"  cheeky 

Answers:    A.    27,0;    B,    19.1;    C.    17.3;    No 

response  36  5.  . 

7  Do  you  favor  all-volunteer  armed 
forces— A  Yes  B.  Yes,  but  not  until  the  war  In 
Vietnam  is  over  or  scaled  down  drastically 
C  No  the  draft  system  should  be  left  In 
operation  D.  None  of  the  above.  _    ,  ^ 

Answers:  A.  18.2;  B.  16.0;  C.  27.9;  D.  5.6: 
No  response  32  3. 

8  To  fund  antl-poUutlon  programs  in 
states  and  cities  do  you  favor— A.  Direct  ex- 
penditure of  federal  funds  only  B.  Federal 
aid  with  matching  funds  from  each  state  C. 
State  funds  only  for  the  projects  D.  None  of 
the  above.  „     _  _ 

Answers:  A.  4.5;  B.  47.7;  C.  8.7;  D.  7.2; 
No  response  32  0. 

9  Should  chairmen  of  Congressional  com- 
mittees—A.  Be  elected  by  all  members  of 
their  committee  B.  Be  chosen  on  a  political 
party  basis  C.  Inherit  the  chairmanship 
through  seniority. 

Answers:  A.  56.9;  B.  3.7;  C.  6.5;  No  response 

32  9 

10  Do  you  believe  the  federal  government 
should  share  a  fixed  percentage  of  tax  funds 
with  the  states— A   Yes  B.  No  C.  Undecided. 

Answers:  A.  34.7:  B.  17.6:  C.  15.3;  No 
response  32.4. 
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organization  reside  in  Fort  Worth,  Tex., 
and  It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  personal- 
ly meet  many  of  them  and  do  whatever 
possible  in  efforts  to  obtain  information 
and  assist  in  arranging  a  trip  to  Fans 
for  them  to  meet  with  the  North  Viet- 
namese delegates. 

When  these  POW  and  MIA  wives  had 
a  press  conference  in  Fort  Worth  re- 
cently to  urge  participation  in  the  writ- 
ing   campaign,    their    request    became 
known   to.  and  impressed  a  grouP^.o^ 
energetic,     patriotic,     and     P'-oductive 
young  business  executives  in  Fort  Worth 
known    as    the    Action    Ambassadors 
These  men  are  part  of  the  Fort  Worth 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  are  a  select 
group  of  doers  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word    On  this  occasion  they  formed  a 
special    committee,    headed    by    John 
Lamond.  met  with  the  wives   and  took 
on  the  project  of  spreading  the  word  oi 
the  writing  campaign  in  every  feasible 
method.   This   included   writing   letters 
themselves,   making  speeches  to  other 
civic  groups  to  request  participation  ar- 
ranging for  bUlboard  space,  supplying 
office  space  when  needed,  and  requesting 
the  mayor  of  Fort  Worth,  Hon.  R    M 
Stovall,  to  proclaim  "Prisoner  of  War 
Freedom  Week."  The  mayor  complied 
and  encouraged  civic  participation,  writ- 
ing a  letter  himself  and  maUing  it  to 
start  off  the  week. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  sparkplug  and  chair- 
man of  the  Action  Ambassadors  is  one  of 
Fort  Worth's  busiest  citizens,  and  most 
civic-minded     businessmen,     Mr.     Don 
Woodard.   The   other   members  of   the 
Action  Ambassadors  are  of  the  same  mold 
and  they  provide  the  spark  that  helps 
the  enUre  community  in  many  and  vari- 
ous ways.  I  know  the  chamber  pr^ident. 
Mr  Harry  Werst,  though  extremely  able 
himself,  is  grateful  for  their  assistance. 
Their  continuing  efforts  to  get  letters 
to  Hanoi  are  deeply  appreciated  by  me. 
and  by  the  wives  and  families  of  our 
prisoners.  T  join  them  in  urging  all  Amer- 
icans to  write  letters  asking  for  ci^l 
treatment  and  release  of  these  men.  by 
writing  to  United  We  Stand,  Post  Office 
Box  100.000,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.  76101. 


PRISONERS  OF  WAR 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEX.^S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV^ES 
Tuesday.  August  4,  1970 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
all  Americans  are  concerned  about  the 
v.elfare  of  the  prisoners  of  war  being 
held  bv  North  Vietnam,  and  many  of  us 
are  doing  everything  possible  to  call 
greater  public  attention  to  their  plight. 
Hopef  ullv.  if  world  opinion  has  any  effect 
on  the  North  Vietnamese,  a  campaign  to 
let  the  rulers  in  Hanoi  know  of  our  hu- 
manitarian concern  could  have  some  ef- 
fect   It  is  certainly  worth  trying. 

One  of  the  efforts  being  made  is  a 
letterwritmg  campaign  initiated  and 
sponsored  by  the  Tarrant  County  Wives 
and  Families  of  Prisoners  and  Missing 
in  Action.  Several  of  the  wives  of  this 


PEACE  CORPS  WORK  IN  IRAN 
TERMED  GREAT  SUCCESS 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1970 
Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
my  colleagues'  permission,  I  would  like 
to  place  the  following  article  in  the  Rec- 
ord Written  by  Mr.  Ray  McHugh,  a  dis- 
tinguished writer  for  Copley  News  Serv- 
ice the  article  tells  of  the  tremendous 
-achievements  of  the  200  young  Ameri- 
cans working  for  the  Peace  Corps  in  Iran 
on  many  diversified  project.s.  It  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  ackn^:.wledje  the  posi- 
tive efforts  of  these  young  Americans, 
especially  since  this  Nation  seems  to  be 
so  preoccupied  with  what  is  wrong  with 
a  small  segment  of  our  youth. 
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[Prom  the  San  Diego  Union,  Aug.  2.  1970) 
Peace  Corps  Work  in  Iran  Termed  a  Qrkat 

Success 
{By  Ray  McHugh) 

Tehran.  Iran. — Join  the  Peace  Corps  and 
program  a  computer  or  help  build  a  univer- 
sity graduate  school  library  in  International 
law  or  play  French  horn  In  a  national  sym- 
phony orciiestra. 

All  this  and  more  Is  happening  here  in 
Iran  where  the  American  volunteer  program 
has  embarked  on  one  of  Its  most  diversified 
national  aid  efforts. 

"We  do  a  lot  more  than  teach  people  the 
abc's,"  said  Charles  Duncan  of  Waukegan, 
111 .  an  English  major  who  served  two  years 
here  as  a  volunteer  and  now  acts  as  a  re- 
gional supervisor  under  Paul  Zimmerman,  a 
Washington,  DC,  attorney  who  directs  the 
192  volunteers  working  here. 

Iran  has  been  a  Peace  Corps  "svccess" 
country  since  the  first  young  men  and  wom- 
en came  in  1964.  Since  then  more  than  1,000 
U.S.  volunteers  have  served  here — men 
and  women  of  all  ages.  The  Shah  of  Iran  has 
borrowed  features  of  the  Peace  Corps  for  his 
domestic  education  corps  that  with  army 
support  Is  trying  to  bring  literacy,  basic 
hygiene,  new  farm  techniques  and  rudlmen- 
tarv  community  development  to  his  nation's 
55.000  villages. 

In  a  1968  speech  at  Harvard  University,  the 
Shah  called  for  a  "universal  welfare  legion" 
to  combat  hunger,  poverty  and  social  Injus- 
tice throughout  the  world. 

REQUESTS     MORE     SOPHISTICATED 

As  Iran  fashions  its  own  domestic  attack 
on  basic  problems.  Its  requests  of  the  Peace 
Corps  have  grown  more  sophisticated,  more 
diverse. 

"This  isn't  the  largest  country  program," 
said  Zimmerman,  who  previously  had  worked 
with  the  Peace  Corps  In  India,  "but  It  Is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  diverse." 

The  greatest  emphasis  Is  still  on  teachers 
of  English.  Baghty  volunteers  are  working  for 
the  Iranian  Ministry  of  Education.  But  31 
are  now  engaged  In  city  planning  and.  ac- 
cording to  one  corpsman,  these  engineers 
and  architects  are  handling  virtually  all  the 
planning  projects  for  the  Ministry  of  In- 
terior outside  of  Iran's  metropolitan  areas. 

The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  Is  using  nine 
American  extension  agents.  The  Ministry  of 
Health  has  six  Peace  Corps  nurses.  Five 
Americans  are  engaged  In  home  economics 
and  housing  design;  five  are  working  on  for- 
est and  fishery  projects;  25  are  teaching 
varied  courses  In  Iranian  universities. 

William  White  of  San  Diego,  a  business 
and  finance  major  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California,  is  one  of  seven  assigned 
to  Iran's  developing  national  tourist  organi- 
zation. 

HELPS    TO    BUILD    LIBRARY 

Richard  Binder  of  Cicero,  111.,  a  University 
of  Illinois  graduate  who  aspires  to  work  In 
the  Library  of  Congress,  has  spent  the  last 
two  years  helping  build  and  organize  the 
library  for  the  graduate  school  of  Interna- 
tional studies  at  the  University  of  Tehran. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gregory  Gary  of  San  Diego, 
graduates  of  San  Diego  State  College,  are 
teaching  English  In  remote  Shahre-Kord.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  David  Peterson  of  Plalnsfield,  111., 
have  a  similar  assignment  in  Tehran.  They 
are  only  two  of  37  married  couples  serving 
in  Iran. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Gehler  of  Wauwau- 
tosa.  Wis.,  graduates  of  the  JulUard  School  of 
Music,  have  one  of  the  most  unusual  husband 
and  wife  assignments  anywhere  In  the  Peace 
Corps.  Don  plays  clarinet  and  Susan  plays 
the  fiute  In  the  national  symphony.  They 
also  teach  music. 

The  French  horn  spot  In  the  orchestra  is 
filled  by  Jerry  Kempton  of  Traverse  City, 
Mich. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

But  where  In  the  Peace  Corps  Is  there  an 
assignment  to  match  that  of  Charles  Paine 
of  Warwick,  R.I..  a  young  tow-headed  engi- 
neering graduate  of  Brown  University? 

$24     MILLION    A    YEAR    LEASE 

Charlie  Is  working  as  a  programmer  of  five 
IBM  320  computers  that  the  Iranian  govern- 
ment Is  leasing  at  a  cost  of  $24  million  a  year. 
Teamed  with  an  English  computer  expert  who 
directs  the  Tehran  data  processing  center. 
Charlie  Is  working  alongside  a  small  group 
of  Iran's  first  computer  technicians. 

"The  real  need  here  Is  for  middle-level 
programmers."  said  the  young  engineer.  "This 
Is  an  entirely  new  tool  In  Iran  and  It's  going 
to  take  time  before  the  country  learns  how 
to  use  and  apply  it." 


THE  RIGHT  TO  READ 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  August  4,  1970 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Au- 
gust 1  issue  of  the  Baltimore  Sun  carried 
a  timely  article  on  reading  improvement 
by  Russell  Kirk,  the  respected  educator, 
author,  and  syndicated  columnist.  We 
hear  these  days  about  "the  right  to  read" 
and  about  a  proposed  program  in  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  which  would  help 
remedy  deficiencies  in  the  reading  habits 
of  our  children,  many  of  whom,  we  are 
told,  labor  under  the  handicap  of  inade- 
quate reading  skills.  Columnist  Kirk  rec- 
ommends a  return  to  the  phonetic  system 
which  was  the  method  employed  tradi- 
tionally in  the  schools  until  a  few  decades 
ago.  For  those  in  search  of  more  data  on 
this  issue,  the  references  to  sources  of  in- 
formation cited  in  the  column  should  be 
helpful. 

I  Insert  the  above-mentioned  column 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Suggestions  Are  Offered  for  Reading 
Improvement 

Regardless  of  social  condition,  color,  or  the 
quantity  of  money  Invested  In  school  plant, 
it  Is  quite  possible  for  any  child  of  average 
intelligence  to  learn  to  read  competently  and 
with  enjoyment.  (Indeed,  most  children  of 
less-than-average  Intelligence  can  be  made 
literate,  too.) 

But  if  fallacious  methods  of  Instruction  In 
reading  and  writing  are  employed,  even  the 
brightest  child  may  sink  to  the  condition 
of  a  clumsy  Up  reader  and  seem  a  dullard. 
Millions  of  American  children,  over  the  past 
four  decades,  have  been  denied  true  reading 
skills  by  being  subjected  to  the  silly  "look- 
say"  method:  the  "Dick  &  Jane"  readers  and 
all  that  rubbish,  you  know. 

Many  parents  became  aware  of  the  decay  of 
literacy  almost  20  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Rudolf 
Plesch  published  his  little  book  "Why  Johnny 
Can't  Read."  A  few  years  later,  other  parents 
perceived  how  bad  reading  instruction  was  In 
many  American  schools  when  they  came  upon 
Dr.  Arther  Trace's  book  comparing  Ameri- 
can and  Russian  school  readers.  "What  Ivan 
Knows  That  Johnny  Doesn't."  Controversy 
about  all  this  remains  one  of  the  most  burn- 
ing Issues  In  public  schools  everywhere. 

To  the  parent  who  desires  to  understand 
what  this  dispute  Is  all  about.  I  now  com- 
mend a  brand-new  succinct  publication  of 
the  Council  for  Basic  Education  (725  Fif- 
teenth Street.  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.) .  It  can 
be  got  got  50  cents,  and  it  is  entitled  "Phon- 
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Ics  m  Beginning  Reading:  A  Guide  for  Teach- 
ers and  Parents." 

The  phonetic  system — that  Is,  learning  the 
sounds  that  make  up  words  and  so  becoming 
able  to  pronounce  and  even  spyell  words  that 
aren't  already  in  one's  vocabxolary — is  the 
only  genuine  way  of  acquiring  literacy.  Yet 
even  today  only  a  minority  of  American  pri- 
mary schools  employ  phonics.  (Once  upon  a 
time,  they  all  did.)  This  Is  e.xplalned  clearly 
In  the  CBE's  "occasional  paper"  mentioned 
above,  with  overwhelming  evidence  to  sup- 
port the  argument. 

Mr.  George  Weber,  writing  about  "Some 
Current  Issues  In  Reading"  In  this  pamphlet, 
concludes  that  ITA,  or  the  Initial  Teaching 
Alphabet,  is  Ineffectual — and  Inferior  to  un- 
adulterated phonetic  methods.  The  ITA  has 
enjoyed  some  popularity  here  and  in  Brit- 
ain, In  recent  years,  as  a  kind  of  halfway 
house  between  phonics  and  look-say;  but  Its 
employment  has  been  disappointing. 

The  CBE's  pamphlet  Includes  a  list  of 
effective  phonics  programs  available  to 
schools.  Of  some  100  publishers  of  reading 
materials  for  children,  only  a  few  emphasize 
genuine  phonics.  The  readers  and  programs 
of  J.  B.  Llpplncott  Company  and  Open 
Court  Publishing  Company  are  especially 
commended.  As  president  of  one  educational 
foundation  and  consultant  to  three  others, 
this  commentator  is  happy  to  report  that 
Open  Court.  Llpplncott.  and  a  few  other 
reforming  pubUshers  are  beginning  to  make 
their  mark  In  both  public  and  private 
schools;  but  still  the  large  majority  of 
American  children  are  badly  taught  how  to 
read. 

Incidentally,  everyone  seriously  Interested 
in  the  improvement  of  early  schooling  ought 
to  support  the  Council  for  Baalc  EducaUon. 
One  can  become  a  regular  member  for  $5 
a  year.  The  council's  monthly  bulletin 
keenly  edited  by  Mr.  Mortimer  Smith,  Is 
terse  and  mightily  Informative;  and  the  CBE 
issues  many  valuable  studies  (of  other  fields 
than  reading  Instruction,  too)  from  time  to 
time.  The  CBE  operates  on  a  shoestring,  for 
a  national  organization — a  budget  of  little 
more  than  $100,000  per  year.  •    •   • 

Its  not  only  English  that  can  and  should 
be  taught  phonetically:  This  Is  true  of  all 
languages.  The  Open  Court  firm  (which 
began  as  a  foundation)  recently  sponsored 
a  conference  at  Lake  Geneva.  Wis.,  on  edu- 
cational improvement:  and  I  attended,  along 
with  Clifton  Padlman  and  James  Koerner 
and  Dr.  Arthur  Trace  and  others  who  have 
written  effectively  In  this  field.  I  found  es- 
pecially Interesting  a  talk  by  Professor  John 
Francis  Latimer,  executive  secretary  of  the 
American  Classical  League. 

Dr.  Latimer  described  the  reinvlgoratlon 
of  Instruction  in  Latin — in  "ghetto"  schools, 
of  all  places.  "Inner  city"  Latin  programs 
have  been  highly  successful  in  such  cities 
as  Washington,  Detroit,  and  Philadelphia.  At 
Northwestern  High  School.  Detroit — where 
99  per  cent  of  the  pupils  are  Negroes,  at 
latest  formal  report  on  the  Latin  program 
there — a  full  Latin  curriculum  Is  main- 
tained, with  seven  sections  taught.  Learning 
Latin  properly  greatly  helps  children  to  im- 
prove their  reading  and  writing  of  English; 
and  Latin  can  be  made  a  very  Interesting 
study,  even  for  very  young  pupils.  Phonetic 
very  young  pupils. 

The  "look-say"  Illusion  about  language 
instruction — Intellectually  and  practically 
discredited,  but  still  prevalent  In  most  school 
districts — reduces  our  reading  to  a  kind  of 
English  equivalent  of  Egyptian  hieroglyphics 
or  Chinese  characters:  one  has  to  memorize 
single  words  without  any  phonetic  pattern  as 
a  guide.  Down  with  this  fallacy  of  the  1920'6l 
If  I  hadn't  learnt  phonics  at  my  mother's 
knee,  I'd  not  be  writing  this  column,  for 
good  or  111. 
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ADDRESS  BY  ALOYSIUS  A. 
MAZEWSKI 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 


OF    lU-lNOla 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  4.  1970 
Mr  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
.•e:eniony  held  on  Friday.  July  1..  at  In. 
rielnndence  Hall  m  Phi'.adelphiu.  Pa.. 
?o  commemorate  the  90th  anniversary 
of  the  Polish  National  Alliance,  the  presi- 
dent of  this  outstanding  fraternalmsur- 
ance  organization.  Mr.  Aloysuis  A.  Ma- 
zew-^ki    addressed  the  gathermg. 

in  his  address  he  emphasised  the  con- 
tributions of  Polish  American.^  to  the 
growth  of  this  land  and  I  am  pleased  to 
in°ert  his  address  into  the  Record  at 
ihis  point: 

ADDRESS    8V     ALOVSIC.     A      .\U.EW.SKI 

ThrouKh  Its  elected  officials,  and  many 
nronv-"m  members  from  all  walks  o:  life, 
he  pJush  National  AUl.uce  returns  today 
to  itf  place  of  orig:n.  alter  complet.ng  a  90- 
vear  cvcle  which  nitnessed  unprecedented 
Irf.tH  and  exemplary  Meli^y  to  high  ideas 
of  this  great  fra"te'rnlty  of  and  for  Americans 

^^irte^m^'Sry  and  tradition,  this,  for 
the    current    generations    of    Americans    of 
P  1    h  J'lam   is  -Phaadelphia  Revisited  . 
^"^i:;t;^-™ent  of  renewal  Of  our  faith 

ni  the  zreatness  and  relevancy  of  the  PNA 

■  nUfo'  Service  in  the  areas  of  patriotism. 

ut%cuu^    ctilnira.   pur.u.ts.  econon^c 

U  .ociological  progress,  buttressed  b>   toe 

deepening   awareness   of   our    Polish   ethnic 

'''^U-is  the  moment  of  our  recommitment 
and  rededicatl-^n  to  the  fixed  purposes  of 
;lnia^ncreasinglymeanni,ful.acKru.wl- 

edged.   recognized    and    rewarded    P-^'^'pa 
uol  in  the  mainstream  r.f  American  Me. 

Mid  for  us.  mature  generations  of  the 
PoUsh  National  Alliance  and.  conversely  of 
American   Polonia,    this    is   the    moment   of 

''l' u  incumbent  upon  us  to  ask  and  answer 
sev;ral    questions    of    unmost    Importance. 

^'Are'welufficlently  aware  and  appreciulve 
of  the  neritage  the  American  P'°«f .^^.^^^^^ 
p^lmd  .vud  the  PNA  founders  have  left  us. 
"^I'e  we  aware  oi  the  great  Po^^ntm'^^;^^ 
:.r  the  future  th.U  are  inhcient  '«  the  PNA 
ethnic  and  Ideological  structure.  '^hxh_  in 
M.ri  stems  from  the  deeds,  civic  wisdom 
Lnd    sc^cial    virtue    of    the    PNA    founding 

Are  we  readv  to  carry  and  to  pass  on  to 
vou  i«er  generations  the  torch  of  service  that 
Uummafed  the  90  years  of  the  PNA  history 
and  nearly  400  years  in  the  history  of  Pol- 
Uh  participation  m  the  founding,  develop- 
ment and  growth  of  our  country? 

O-^  answers  to  these  questions  must  be 

''^bSmg  in  this  august  hall  of  Anierican 
inde^ndence.  we  are  scanning  the  dista  t 
horS  of  American  past  to  find  the  well- 
springs  of  our  Polish  American  heritage. 

And  we  see  a  majestic  Pahorama  which 
starts  at  Jamestown  in  Virginia  in  1608.  and 
extends  to  our  times 

our  ethnic  ancestors  were  among  the 
i-r.unders.  developers,  and  defenders  of  the 
ft-st  English  colonv  in  Amreica.  -rhrough  the 
5aborow-skis  and  Curtius'  in  the  former  New 
Holland  and  New  Amsterdam  ^^  °ntes^ 
through  the  Sadowskis  they  contributed 
much  to  the  exploration  and  development  of 
Kentucky.  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio. 

In  a  moment,  we  will  unveil  at  this  hall 
the  portraits  of  Kosciuszko  and  Pulaski,  em- 
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ment  military  leaders  in  the  War  of  Inde 
.^ndence  Thev.  and  scores  of  othcers  and  en 
Ifsid  men  from  Poland  contributed  much  to 
the  cause  of  American  freedom. 

in  the  sector  of  our  panorama,  depicting 
the  epochal  War  between  the  States,  we  see 
General  Vladimir  Kr^yzanowskl  at  oettys 
m'rg  Generals  Schoe,  s  and  Karge  on  other 
fronts  and  hundreds  of  officers  and  thou- 
sands of  enlisted  men  from  Poland. 

in  the  first  World  War.  Polonia  gave  the 
UiUted  States  Armed  Forces  300.000  volun- 
teers of  polish  origin.  More  than  one  mill  on 
Americans  of  Polish  heritage  -^''^^-e^ JYwo 
US  -Vrmed  Forces  during  World  War  Two. 
manv  oTthem.  like  CXlonel  Qabreskl.  gain- 
^rheroic  stature,  many  other,  attaining 
high  ranks  of  trust  and  responsibility. 

Verilv.  this  historic  panorama  speaks  elo- 
nuentlv  of  the  fact  that  the  Poles  were  never 
stringers  to  America,  and  that  America  was 
never  a  strange  land  to  them. 

The  American  soil  soaked  up  Polish  blood 
from  the  earliest  days  of  P'°n'"'"S  explora- 
tions  and   settlement.,   through  ^1'   ""<^'*' 
wars    and  the  skill  and  knowle  pe  of  Polish 
workers   and   farmers  contributed  nuich   to 
the    development    of    our    country.    Our    la- 
thers and  grandfathers  were,  whr.t  we  call  in 
p  eslnt-day   semantics,   "a  silent   majority 
of  hard  workers  and  devoted   citizens   who 
knew  the  value  of  freedom  and  appreciated 
the^alue  of  opportunities  and  who^through 
their    devotion    to    an    ideal,    sacrifices    and 
frugal.tv.    open    the    educational    gftt«s    for 
their   children   and   grandchildren,   so   they 
could  enter  the  mainstream  of  Am^^'^»^^'^^ 
and  conuibute  even  more  to  the   nationaJ 
and  cultural   fabric  of  America  and  to  the 
stamina  of  its  people. 

indeed,  our  ethnic  ancestor^  '"/!^L  rp 
nial  davs  and  the  first  decades  of  the  Re- 
nublic  "  as  well  as  our  grandparents  and 
parents  were  as  Americans  in  term  of  pa- 
rnotism  and  devotion  to  the  country  and  its 
institutions  of  freedom,  as  any  other  group 
uf  the  Anglo-saxon  stock.  ,„„-.!, 

^nd  we  as  the  second,  third  and  fourth 
generations  of  Americans  of  Polish  ancestry, 
must  be  proud  of  our  Polish  American  herl- 

^?he  names  of  Pulaski  and  Kosciuszko  are 
as   American   as   those   of   Washington   and 

Jefferson  „,.,i>, 

in  our  contemporary  America,  we  contrib- 
ute much  to  the  stability  and  -security  of 
nir  nation.  It  Is  our  historical  and  tradi- 
tional heritage  to  value  freedom,  '"^nd  we 
know  from  our  ancestral  experiences  that 
freedom  without  civic  and  social  responsibili- 
ties leads  to  anarchy  and  destruction  of 
moral  and  spiritual  values. 

Reared  in  the  Polish  tradition  of  the  love 
of  freedom  steeped  in  responsibilities,  we 
cherish  and  respect  the  principles  and  values 
^h"  made  America  great.  That's  why  yot. 
don't  see  PoUsh-soundlng  names  among  the 
destructive  forces  that  are  trying  to  rip 
.\merlca  apart,  and  deepening  the  cleavage 
of  disunity  in  our  nation. 

At  the  far  end  of  our  historic  panorama, 
we  see  limitless  vistas  of  growth,  opportuni- 
ties and  service  to  the  Ideals,  left  vis  as  an 
enduring  legacy  by  the  PNA  founder-the 
IS  that  llthstood  the  tests  of  past  crises 
and  are  today  like  beacons  illuminating  our 

At  this  moment  of  our  rededlcation  and 
recommitments  to  these  Ideals,  we  wUl  place 
a  wreath  at  the  base  of  the  Liberty  Bell  This 
revered  symbol  of  American  freedom  Is  no 
stranger  t^  us.  either.  The  Polish  National 
Alliance  was  active  In  its  restoration  and 
preservation  in  1893.  In  appreciation  of  this 
contribution,  the  Liberty  Bell  was  sounded 
on  many  Polish  historical  ?^casl°ns-not- 
ably  on  May  3rd.  on  September  13  to  mark 
Sobieski-5  victory  at  Vienna,  on  October 
llth-the  anniversary  of  Pulaski's  death,  and 
October  16th— the  anniversary  of  Kosci- 
uszko's  death. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  REPORT  SENT  TO 
NINTH  DISTRICT  RESIDENTS- 
JULY  27.  1970 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  mil  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4.  1970 
Mr    HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  mider 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following : 
Congressional  Reform 
For    the   past    two   weeks,    the    House    has 
been  working  en  the  Legislative  Reorganlza- 
tun   -vet  of  l970.  the  llrst  legislative  reform 
bill    to   be  scheduled  for  floor  action   since 
1946    The  bill  is  the  result  of  more  than  a 
year's   study   by    the   Committee   on   Rules. 
which  began  its  consideration  of  this  matter 
bv    examining    congressional    r^or^-^l^^'^^'X 
propo-sals  introduce<l  by  more  than  200  -Icm- 
bers  of  congress,  including   myself^ 

While  many  Members  who  have  been  call- 
ine  for  congressional  reform  consider  this  bill 
a  disappointment  because  it  does  not  cor- 
rect many  of  the  deficiencies  of  the  House 
they  nonetheless  regard  the  scheduling  of 
the' reorganization  bill  for  iloor  action  as  a 
major  advance.  I  welcome  the  action  now- 
being  taken  on  this  proposal,  and  support 
as  well  eiTorts  to  strer.fithrn  it. 

BrieRv  stated  the  bill  attempts  to: 
,n  Provide  Congress  with  new  sources  of 
information  and  research.  Including  develop- 
ment of  an  automatic  data  processing  sys- 
tem expansion  of  the  Legislative  Reference 
service— Congress'  research  arm,  provisions 
Lr  additional  budgetary  information,  and 
a-i  increase  in  committee  staff. 

(o,  Write  into  the  rtiles  of  the  Houre 
democratic  and  equitable  committee  prac- 
tices, many  of  them  now  followed  by  some 
committees.  j,„„^ 

(3)  Open  more  committee  proceedings 
to  the  public  and,  under  strict  regulation, 
nermit  broadcasting  of  committee  hearings. 

(4)  Write  into  the  rules  of  the  House  sev- 
eral improvements  in  floor  procedure,  some 
already  sanctioned  by  custom 

A  wide  range  of  amendments  have  been 
and  will  be  offered  to  the  bill,  including  a 
series  of  bipartisan  anti-secrecy  proposals 
designed  to  open  House  procedures  to  pub- 
lic scrutiny  The.se  amendments  Include  the 
recording  of  heretofore  unrecorded  "teller" 
votes,  disclosure  of  record  votes  in  commit- 
tee assuring  adequate  time  to  review  joint 
House-Senate  conference  reports,  and  guar- 
antees of  debate  time  on  major  amend- 
ments to  bills. 

The^e  antl-secrecv  amendments  are 
urgently  needed  if  our  legislative  process  is 
to  be  democratised  and  modernized  Secrecy 
■  n  the  Hou.se  is  corrosive.  It  undermines  the 
democratic  process  by  denying  Members  In- 
formation thev  need  to  make  intelligent  leg- 
islative decision  and  by  denying  voters  in- 
formation they  need  to  make  Informed  elec- 
toral decisions.  It  also  destroys  public  con- 
fidence in  the  House  as  a  responsive  legis- 
lative body  It  makes  the  House  Incompre- 
hensible io  the  average  citizen  and  con- 
tributes to  the  growing  distrust  of  elected 

officials.  ^  „     ^^ 

Two  of  the  most  pernicious  secret  House 
procedures  have  to  do  with  the  approprla- 
uons  process  and  the  taking  of  unrecorded 
votes  on  amendments  to  bills  offered  on  the 
House  floor. 

Over  the  past  decade.  Congress  has  ap- 
nroprlated  an  average  of  more  than  $130  bil- 
lion a  year  to  run  the  federal  government 
fund  public  programs,  and  carry  out  national 
priorities.  In  each  Instance,  the  appropria- 
tions process  was  initiated  In  and  dominated 
by  the  House  of  Representatives.  And  in  each 
mstance,  the  progress  of  appropriations  leg- 
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islatlon  through  the  House  was  dominated 
by  secrecy — in  hearings,  committee  votes, 
hurried  House  consideration,  and  secret 
House-Senate  conferences.  Such  a  process 
concentrates  the  "power  of  the  purse"  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  men  and  makes  a  farce  of 
the  principle  of  representative  government. 

Dealing  with  amendments  to  bills  by  un- 
recorded teller  votes  needs  to  be  abolished 
chiefly  because  the  people  have  a  right  to 
know  the  performance  of  their  elected  rep- 
resentiitlves  In  Congress.  The  recording  of 
these  votes  would  also  strengthen  the  House 
as  a  representative  body  by  encouraging  the 
participation  of  more  Members  at  the 
amendment  stage  of  the  legislative  process. 

The  publics  right  to  know  Is  the  corner- 
stone of  any  democracy.  Only  when  the  Con- 
gress legislates  openly  can  an  elected  repre- 
sentative be  held  accountable  to  his  con- 
stituents. The  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1970  has  my  strong  support. 


I  AM  THE  UNITED  STATES 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  4,  1970 

Mr.  WOLPF.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Jess 
Markel,  an  outstanding  constituent  of 
the  Third  Congressional  District  and  a 
longtime  friend  of  mine  has  made  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  patriotism.  He 
has  written  a  sensitive  and  thought- 
provokini;  pamphlet  on  the  history  of  the 
United  States,  a  history  which  each  one 
of  us  should  proudly  recall.  I  would, 
therefore,  like  to  extend  my  remarks  to 
include  this  distinguished  gentleman's 
insightful  views  of  what  the  United 
States  means  to  him  and  what  it  should 
mean  to  3ach  one  of  us.  in  the  Record: 
I  Am  the  United  States 

1  was  born  on  July  4.  1776.  and  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  is  my  birth  cer- 
tificate. The  bloodlines  of  the  world  run  in 
my  veins,  because  I  offered  freedom  to  the 
oppressed.  I  am  many  things,  and  many  peo- 
ple. I  am  the  United  States. 

I  am  200  million  living  souls — and  the 
ghost  of  millions  who  have  lived  and  died 
for  me. 

I  am  Nathan  H?.!e  and  Paul  Revere.  I  stood 
at  Lexington  and  fired  the  shot  heard  around 
the  world.  I  am  Washins^ton.  Jefferson  and 
Patrick  Henry.  I  am  John  Paul  Jones,  the 
Green  Motmtaln  Boys,  and  Davy  Crockett.  I 
am  Lee,  Grant,  and  Abe  Lincoln. 

I  remember  the  Alamo,  the  Maine  and 
Pearl  Harbor.  When  freedom  called,  I  an- 
swered and  stayed  until  it  was  over  over 
there.  I  left  my  heroic  dead  in  Flanders 
Field,  on  the  rock  of  Corregldor.  and  on  the 
bleak  slopes  of  Korea. 

I  am  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  the  wheat  lands 
of  Kansas,  and  the  granite  hills  of  Vermont. 
I  am  the  coalfields  of  the  Virginias  and 
Pennsylvania,  tb"  f^-'i'"  '-'ic's  of  the  West, 
the  Golden  Gate  and  Grand  Canyon,  I  am 
Independence  Hall,  the  Monitor  and  the 
Merrimac. 

I  am  big.  I  sprawl  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  3  million  square  miles  throbbing 
with  Industry.  I  am  more  than  5  million 
farms.  I  am  forest,  field,  mountain,  and  des- 
ert. I  am  quiet  villages — and  cities  that 
never  sleep. 

You  can  look  at  me  and  see  Ben  Franklin 
walking  down  the  streets  of  Philadelphia  with 
his  breadloaf  under  his  arm.  You  can  see 
Betsy  Ross  with  her  needle.  You  can  see  ihe 
lights  of  Christmas,  and  hear  the  strains  of 
Auld  Lan;;  Syne  as  the  calendar  turns. 
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I  am  Babe  Ruth  and  the  World  Series.  I 
am  169,000  schools  and  colleges,  and  250,000 
churches  where  my  people  worship  God  as 
they  think  best.  I  am  a  ballot  dropped  In  a 
box.  the  roar  of  a  crowd  in  a  stadium,  and 
the  voice  of  a  choir  In  a  cathedral.  I  am  an 
editorial  in  a  newspaper,  and  a  letter  to  a 
Congressman. 

I  am  Eli  Whitney  and  Stephen  Foster.  I 
am  Tom  Edison.  Albert  Einstein  and  Billy 
Graham  I  am  Horace  Greeley,  Will  Rogers, 
and  the  Wright  brothers.  I  am  George  Wash- 
mgion  Carver,  Daniel  Webster. 

I  am  Longfellow,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 
Walt  Whitman,  and  Thomas  Paine. 

Yes.  I  am  the  nation,  and  these  are  the 
things  that  I  am.  I  was  conceived  In  freedom 
and.  God  willing,  in  freedom  I  will  spend 
the  rest  of  my  days. 

May  I  possess  always  the  integrity,  the 
courage  and  the  strength  to  keep  myself  un- 
shackled, to  remain  a  citadel  cf  freedom  and 
a  beacon  of  hope  to  the  world.  I  am  the 
United  States. 


SHIRLEY  GRAHAM  DuBOIS 


HON.  SHIRLEY  CHISHOLM 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  August  4.  1970 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  register  a  protest  in  the  name 
of  all  black  Americans  over  the  denial  of 
a  nonimmigrant  visa  to  Mrs.  .Shirley 
Graham  DuBois  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment. The  dau'-thter  of  a  Methodist  min- 
ister. Mrs.  DaBois  was  born  in  Indiana 
and  attended  schools  in  Spokane.  Wash., 
and  at  the  Sorhcnne.  where  she  ;  tudied 
music.  In  the  1930"s  after  returning  to 
the  States.  Mrs.  DuBois  taught  music  at 
the  Morgan  College,  earned  dei^rees  at 
Oberlin.  and  worked  with  theater  groups 
in  Chicago  and  at  Yale.  F.om  1941  to 
1943.  she  served  as  a  USO  director. 

Writing  in  the  early  1930's.  Mrs.  Du- 
Bois become  recognized  for  her  biogra- 
phies of  famous  black  heroes  for  children. 
Among  those  ;he  has  written  about  are: 
Jean  Baptiste  Pont  Du  Sable.  George 
Washington  Carver,  Phyllis  Wheatley, 
and  Ben.iamin  Banneker.  Her  biography. 
"Frederick  Douglass,  There  Was  Once  a 
Slave,"  v^as  the  winner  of  a  Gufegenlidm 
Fellowship  and  the  Julian  Messner 
Award  for  the  best  book  combating  in- 
tolerance in  America. 

Now  a  citizen  of  Ghana,  but  living  in 
Cairo.  Mrs.  DuBois  applied  in  February 
to  the  State  Department  for  a  visa,  in 
order  to  vi,^it  Fisk  University  and  to  at- 
tend to  some  personal  matters.  The  State 
Department  granted  her  request,  but 
cited  the  possible  application  of  eight 
exclusionary  grounds  to  her  case.  This 
referral  to  the  1952  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  caased  Mrs.  DuBois'  case 
to  require  Justice  Department  concur- 
rence. In  rejecting  her  request,  officials 
at  the  Justice  Department  named  Mrs. 
DuBois  ineligible  under  the  McCarran- 
Walter  Act  which  forbids  entry  to  "in- 
dividuals associated  with  various  subver- 
sive activities."  section  212-A-28.  Mrs. 
DuBois  is  71  years  old  and  one  must 
wonder  just  how  much  of  a  security  risk 
she  is.  No  specific  subversive  activities 
were  made  public,  but  the  Justice  De- 
partment was  apparently  referring  to  the 
activities  of  Mrs.  DuBois'  husband. 
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William  Edward  Burghardt  DuBois  was 
one  of  the  greatest  scholars  America  has 
ever  produced.  Born  in  Great  Barring- 
ton,  Mass.,  he  earned  doctorates  in  law, 
arts,  philosophy,  and  liieratiue.  In  1905. 
lie  was  a  founder  of  the  NAACP.  For  24 
years  he  was  editor  of  the  NAACP's 
monthlv  magazine,  CrLsis.  Dr.  DuBois  and 
his  wife  were  granted  Ghanaian  citizen- 
ship in  1963,  6  months  before  his  death. 
Although  Dr.  DuBois.  who,  in  1963  at  the 
age  of  95.  joined  the  Communist  Party, 
had  been  associated  with  numerous  left- 
Lst  cau.ses.  his  wife's  political  views  are 
unclear,  and  the  Justice  Department's  de- 
nial statement  makes  her  subversive  af- 
filiation no  more  sijecific.  Since  Nkru- 
mahs  fall,  Mrs.  DuBois  has  resided  in 
Cairo,  retaining  a  Tanzanian  certificate 
of  identity  which  is  valid  for  travel  in  the 
United  States. 

I  have  received  many  letters  of  indig- 
nation and  protest  from  many  black  in- 
tellectuals, organizations,  and  individ- 
uals. They  attack  this  action  against 
Mrs.  DuBois  on  several  grounds.  Her  hus- 
band is  hailed  as  the  greatest  American 
black  scholar  for  his  achievements  in  the 
fields  of  civil  rights  and  for  the  historical 
and  sociological  studies  he  has  done.  They 
are  incensed  that  his  widow  cannot  re- 
turn to  the  country  of  her  birth.  For  what 
appears  to  be  the  ludicrous  assertion  that 
somehow  a  71 -year-old  woman  repre- 
sents a  threat  to  this  Government.  They 
are  hardly  surprised  because  it  is  but  an- 
other manifestation  of  the  oppression  and 
suppression  of  blacks  in  this  cotuitry. 
Further  they  point  to  the  frequency  w  ith 
which  representatives  of  such  regimes 
as  South  Afrira  are  rranted  free  entry. 

Shirley  Graham  DuBois  has  been  in- 
vited to  speak  at  F'Lsk.  at  Coliunbia;  she 
is  anxiously  av.aited  by  many  other 
Americans  who  wish  to  know  her  and  to 
become  acquainted  with  Dr.  DuBois 
throush  her. 


A  GREAT  CREDIT  TO  THE  UNITED 
STATES 


HON.  ALLARD  K.  LOWENSTEIN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1970 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
disturbed  by  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  iMr.  Scheelei  about  Mr 
Richard  Blumenthal.  I  am  glad  to  set  the 
record  straight.  But  I  am  puzzled  and 
disappointed  that  none  from  the  Presi- 
dent's party  has  dene  so. 

Mr.  Blumenthal  was  appointed  to  the 
White  House  staff  by  a  RepubUcan  Pre.-i- 
dent.  and  his  further  service  in  high  pub- 
lic oflRce  was  sought  by  leading  members 
of  the  present  administration.  Surely  it 
is  as  much  in  their  interest  as  in  Mr. 
Blumenthal's  to  make  it  clear  that  this 
administration  would  not  have  appointed 
someone  to  the  White  House  stafT.  let 
alone  sought  to  promote  him  to  an  even 
more  responsible  position  after  he  had 
worked  for  about  a  year  in  the  President's 
backyard,  if  he  were  the  kind  cf  sinister 
figure  described  in  Mr.  Scherle's  re- 
marks. 

I  have  known  Richard  Blumenthal  for 
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a  number  of  years.  Few  words  describe 
him  as  inaccurately  as  "sour."  "arro- 
gant."'  "softheaded."  and  "spoiled."  I  am 
sure  that  anvone  who  knew  laim  would 
underJtand  the  confidence  the  President 
placed  i:i  him  when  he  was  brought  to  the 
White  House.  Nor  am  I  surprised  that 
hiph  admiaist ration  officials  were  en- 
thusiastic about  the  ciuai:ty  of  his  work 
tliere.  He  is.  as  they  know,  an  extraordi- 
narilv  able  person,  compas-sionate  and 
practical,  and  experienced  far  beyond 
most  of  his  peers  It  would  be  difficult  to 
nnd  many  people  whose  integrity,  intel- 
ligence, and  dedication  to  the  hiphest 
ideals  of  public  service  surpass  his.  He  is 
a  devoted  patriot  who  was  en  active  duty 
in  the  UP.  Ma'ine  Corps  at  the  very 
moment  he  wps  being  attacked  here. 

That  Mr.  Blumenthal  disagreed  with 
the  President  0:1  a  number  of  public  is- 
sues is  not  an  indictment  of  his  loyalty  or 
judgment,  nor  of  the  President's.  He  was 
not  hired  to  be  a  rubberstamp.  He  took 
no  oatli  to  agree  with  the  President  for- 
ever on  everything  when  he  accepted  a 
position  in  an  administration  that  liked 
to  describe  itself  as  "open"  to  "new 
idea5."  He  served  loyally  while  he  was  a 
part   of   that   administration. 

Had  Mr.  Blumenthal  been  hungry  for 
personal  power  or  unscrupulous  in  his 
concern  about  pei^cnal  status,  he  could 
have  concealed  disagreements  when  they 
developed,  and  climbed  at  the  cost  of 
conscience.  Many  ambitious  men  with 
less  to  ofTer  would  have  done  just  that. 
Mr.  Blumenthal  did  not.  He  sweats  it 
out  at  Parris  Island  because  he  is  not 
that  sort  of  person,  while  detractors  call 
him  "saboteur." 

It  is  a  great  credit  to  the  United  States 
that  we  have  produced  young  men  of  this 
quality.  It  is.  in  fact,  one  of  the  most 
hopeful  facts  to  remember  when  we  are 
told  we  m.ust  despair  of  our  future. 
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from  abroad  as  If  this  country  were  about  to 
commit  the  unforgivable  sin  of  rescuing  our 
industries  from  Irreparable  loss  from  imports 
and  our  labor  from  climbing  unemployment. 
One  cry  Is  that  other  countries  will  throw 
up  barriers  against  our  exports  and  thus  dry 
up  our  markets  abroad.  Such  alarms  are 
freely  bandied  about,  but  no  hard  supporting 
facts  are  provided.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that 
-such  facts  are  hard  to  come  by. 

However,  one  clear  example  Is  available. 
In  1954  the  Tariff  CommLsslon  recom- 
mended to  President  Elsenhower  a  duty  In- 
crea.se  on  watches  as  a  result  of  a  finding  of 
a  serious  injury  of  the  watch  Industry  In  an 
Escape  Clause  action. 

An  outcrv  of  retaliation  was  sent  up  by  the 
Marvland  Congressional  delegation.  Joined  by 
an  a-3ortment  of  liberal  trade  supporters. 
Maryland  cried  out  because  Switzerland, 
which  Is  the  principal  source  of  our  watch 
imports,  regularly  buys  much  Maryland 
tobacco. 

The  Swiss,  it  was  warned,  would  be  sure  to 
retaliate  agamst  Imports  of  Maryland  tobacco 
should  the  President  approve  the  recom- 
mended increase  In  duties  on  Swiss  watches. 
Nevertheless  the  President  did  Increase  the 
watch  duty. 

A  fortuitous  fact  makes  it  possible  to  test 
the  validity  of  the  warnings  and  threats  of 
Swiss  re'.allation.  Our  Department  of  Agri- 
culture maintains  a  record  of  tobacco  e.xports 
by  type  of  tobacco  and  by  country  of  desti- 
nation. What  do  the  export  statistics  show? 
They  are  as  follows: 

EXPORTS  OF  TOBACCO.  TYPE  32  (MARYLAND  TOBACCO) 
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FOREIGN    TRADE    RETALIATION— A 
CASE   IN   POINT 


HON.  UURENCE  J.  BURTON 

OF    UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\T:S 
Tuesday,  August  4,  1970 

Mr.  BLTRTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Mr.  O.  R.  Strackbein,  president  of  the 
Nation-Wide  Committee  on  Import-Ex- 
port Policy  has  given  a  very  valuable 
statement  which  throws  some  needed 
light  on  foreign  retaliation  against  trade 
restrictions  and  draws  a  dLstinction  be- 
tween such  retaliation  and  the  orderly 
comperisatory  procedure  provided  under 
GATT.  The  statement  follows : 
Foreign  Tr.'^de  RrrAHATioN — A  Case  in  Point 
(By  O.  R.  Strackbein) 

A  rising  chorus  of  warnings  about  fearful 
retaliation  arainst  our  exports  should  the 
trade  bill  before  Congress  provide  for  Import 
qi'otas.  assavUts  us  from  all  sides.  A  veritable 
trade  war,  it  Is  warned,  will  erupt  should  this 
country  adopt  Import  quotas. 

If  we  impose  import  quotas  other  coun- 
tries win  jump  to  their  trade  weapons,  and 
foreign  trade  will  be  thrown  Into  a  bristling 
exchanee  of  reprisals  to  the  woeful  loss  of  all 
concerned. 

The  warnings  from  Import  and  export  In- 
terests in  this  country  are  echoed  by  threats 


Year 


Country  ot 
destination 


Pounds 


Value 


1954                     Switzerland 5.817,000  J4.790.0O0 

955 do           ...  4.976,000  4.151,000 

956 do"       7.395.000  5,868.000 

957 do'     7,594.000  6,080.000 

958 do'            -  6.452.000  5,260,000 

Sin do"       6,163.000  5,416.000 

5m do'      6,756,000  6,088,000 

564 do 6.897,000  6,467,000 


porters  would  have  opposed  the  effort,  since 
It  would  have  reduced  their  own  business. 

Only  if  trading  is  a  State  function,  as  In 
totalitarian  countries,  is  retaliation  a  re«dy 
weapon  to  tise.  and  even  then  it  may  not  be 
convenient    or    profitable.    When,    however, 
other  private  interests  than  the  one  clamor- 
ing  for   retaliation    would    find    their    toes 
stepped  on,  retaliation  Is  more  likely  to  be 
blocked  by  politics  within  the  country.  Thus, 
while  the  hue  and  cry  of  threatened  retalia- 
tion Is  easUy  raised,  it  is  not  .so  easily  carried 
into  effect.  The  teeth  may  be  bared  menac- 
ingly, but  the  bite  Is  not  so  sure  to  follow. 
A  distinction  .should.  In  any  case,  be  drawn 
between  retaliation,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
compensation,    as    provided    for    In    GATT 
(General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade), 
on  the  other.  Compensation  may  be  agreed  to 
ahead  of  time  or  after  a  barrier  has  been 
Imposed.  Such  compensation  supposedly  will 
follow  only  after  due  process  In  the  form  of 
orderly  proce:lure  and  Is  not  in  the  form  of 
reprisal    It  becomes  a  matter  of  negotiation. 
One  of  the  very  purposes  of  GATT  was  to 
establish  a  compensatory  mechanism  in  lieu 
of    retaliation    by    roughly    conforming    the 
compensation  to  the  damage  and  no  more. 

The  objective  was  to  bring  order  Into  trade 
relations  among  the  nations.  Under  this 
principle  reparation  is  made  through  com- 
pensation but  Its  magnitude  Is  to  be  meas- 
tired  by  the  damage  done;  not  by  an  ill-tem- 
pered mood  of  reprisal.  Those  who  now 
threaten  retaliation  are  In  effect  enemies  of 
G.'VTT,  disavowing  its  objectives. 

This  country  has.  Indeed,  extended  and 
received  compensation  in  a  number  of  In- 
stances over  a  period  of  years  under  GATT. 
All  of  which  is  to  say  that  all  the  gnashing 
of  teeth  and  showing  of  fangs  are  mostly 
acti  to  serve  ulterior  ends,  and  represent  the 
flouting  of  GATT. 


From  this  record  of  exports  of  Maryland 
tobacco  the  failure  of  any  retaliatory  effort 
that  may  have  been,  but  probably  was  i.ot. 
attempted  by  Switzerland  stands  fully  con- 
firmed. While  there  was  a  significant  decline 
of  our  tobacco  exports  to  that  country  In 
1955.  the  first  year  after  the  Increase  in  duty 
on  Swiss  watches,  the  considerable  rise  in 
exports  in  the  following  year  merely  confirms 
the  vacuity  of  the  claims  of  reprisal.  There- 
after a  broken  but  distinctly  upward  trend 
was  resumed  through  the  following  decade 

Moreover,  our  total  exports  of  all  merchan- 
dise to  Switzerland  did  not  suffer,  as  the  fol- 
lowing short  table  shows: 

EXPORTS  TO  SWITZERLAND 

||n  thou-jndsl  .,^  «s 

iqtj  Jlb4,385 

\lu, 163.594 

\IU 221.350 

1957";!!]I^i;"''.;ilI"-Il------- 238.562 

iQCft                                                           164.064 

9?9 : 188.242 

525 252,661 

The  shouts  of  warnings  and  thre&ta  otf  re- 
taliation whenever  Imposition  of  a  quota  or 
an  increase  In  tariff  is  proposed,  in  any  case, 
are  easily  exaggerated,  especially  where  trade 
is  carried  on  as  private  enterprise  rather  than 
by  State  trading. 

For  example,  Swiss  tobacco  Import  mer- 
chants make  profits  from  tobacco  Imports. 
A  maximum  of  Importation  is  in  their  Inter- 
est. They  do  not  manufacture  Swiss  watches. 
If  the  latter  stand  to  suffer  a  setback  in  their 
export  of  watches.  It  is  their  problem,  not 
that  of  the  tobacco  Importers.  If  the  watch 
manufacturers  had  sought  government  re- 
strictions on  tobacco  Imports  to  retaliate 
against  U.S.  action,  the  Swiss  tobacco  Im- 


GIVE  THEM  A  BETTER 
ALTERNATIVE 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  4.  1970 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include 
the  following  article,  "Give  Them  a 
Better  Alternative,"  in  the  Record  be- 
cause it  deals  with  an  aspect  of  the  drug 
problem  that  is  closest  to  us  all — drugs 
on  campus.  It  would  appear  to  me  from 
my  reading  that  the  use  of  drugs  is  most 
intense  on  campuses  and  among  college- 
age  young  people,  and  we  should  focus 
our  attention  on  that  group  to  under- 
stand the  motivations  behind  drug  use 
and  the  solutions  necessary  to  halt  that 
use.  Perhaps,  as  this  Christian  Science 
Monitor  article  suggests,  we  first  need  to 
discover  the  reasons  for  use  and  then  the 
alternatives  will  become  more  obvious. 

I  commend  this  article  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues: 

GrvE  Them  a  Better  Alternative 
(By  Trudy  Rubin  and  Curtis  J.  Sltomer) 
Boston. — Lynn  Is  a  student  leader  at  the 
University  of  California,  Santa  Barbara.  She 
was  once  given  a  medal  for  Sunday  school 
attendance.  But  as  a  pot  smoker  she  habit- 
ually breaks  the  law. 

Brvan  Is  a  drama  major  at  Berkeley.  He 
aspires  to  the  legitimate  stage.  However,  he 
risks  going  to  prison  first.  Not  only  does  he 
smoke  marijuana;  he  sells  it — "to  help  pay 
my  college  expenses.  And  a  lot  of  kids  do  the 
same  thing." 

Lynn  and  Bryan  are  scholastlcally  sharp. 
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politically  "liberal."  and  socially  suave.  They 
also  are  part  of  a  generation  which  Is  oc- 
casionally "strung  out"  on  "speed."  "freaked 
out"  on  "acid,"  or  "stoned"  on  "grass." 

Drug  use  on  the  campus  Is  increasing  at 
a  rapid  but  undefined  rate.  Many  students 
frankly  admit  "popping  uppers"  (ampheta- 
mines) to  get  keyed  up  for  an  examination, 
smoking  "grass"  or  "pot"  (marijuana)  "to 
relax"  or  "be  sociable,"  and  taking  "acid" 
(LSDi  "for  a  creative  experience." 

VIEWPOINTS  DIFFER 

Although  college  drug  users  note  few — If 
any— harmful  effects  from  occasional  pot 
smoking,  many  admit  that  habitual  use 
could  lead  to  problems. 

"Anyone  who  uses  drugs  regularly — mari- 
juana or  anything  else — Isn't  going  to  re- 
main m  school  very  long,"  says  a  Berkeley 
coed. 

But  views  differ. 

"Some  of  my  best  papers  have  been  WTlt- 
ten  'stoned.'  "  insists  a  University  of  South- 
ern California  fraternity  man.  "I  don't  touch 
the  stuff  when  I'm  studying."  counters  an- 
other "Greek."  "It's  strictly  for  relaxing — 
in  a  social  setting." 

Heavy  drug  use  is  not  synonymous  with 
student  militancy. 

Groups  of  hard-core  political  militants — 
such  as  the  Black  Panthers  and  the  Students 
for  a  Democratic  Society — are  known  to  op- 
pose use  of  drugs.  And  Harvard  and  Colum- 
bia University  political  radicals  mostly  feel 
that  heavy  drug  use  Is  the  antithesis  of  the 
"revolution."  This  does  not  necessarily  mean 
they  wouldn't  smoke  pot  at  a  party. 

How  widespread  is  drug  use? 

Several  students  at  Columbia  University 
say  unequivocally,  "Ninety  percent  of  the 
kids  here  have  smoked  dope  (marijuana)." 
College  officials  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Berkeley  estimate  that  40  percent 
of  enrolled  students  at  least  "experiment" 
with  drugs,  particularly  marijuana.  Students 
say  the  percentage  Is  larger. 

When  Mademoiselle  magazine  asked  its 
college-board  members  in  March  1970. 
whether  drugs  had  replaced  drinking  on  their 
campuses,  an  unequivocal  "yes"  came  from 
girls  at  Smith  College.  San  Diego  State,  Vas- 
sar.  Fordham.  and  even  Brlgham  Yotuig. 
among  others. 

But  many  other  schools,  especially  in  the 
Midwest  and  South,  rejwrted  that  drug  use, 
while  Increasing,  was  still  not  a  big  problem. 

At  the  Universities  of  Georgia  and  South 
Carolina,  students  told  of  the  increase  in 
afKslitlcal  fraternity  members  who  substitut- 
ed drugs  for  alcohol  at  Saturday  night 
parties. 

MANT   CALLED  EXPERIMENTERS 

But  well  over  half  of  these  drug  users  are 
"experimenters" — persons  who  have  tried  one 
or  more  drugs  (usually  marijuana)  once  or 
twice — according  to  Dr.  Helen  Nowlls  of  the 
University  of  Rochester,  one  of  the  leading 
experts  on  the  campus  drug  situation. 

Dr.  Nowlls  warns  against  lumping  all  drug 
users  together;  her  "guesstimate"  Is  that 
"not  more  than  five  percent  are  using  drugs 
as  their  main  adjustment  to  life." 

Casual  pot  use  will  continue  to  grow,  says 
Dr.  Nowlls. 

While  students  report  LSD  use  is  down  on 
the  West  Coast,  East  Coast  collegians  talk 
of  current  Interest  among  heavier  drug  users 
In  a  variety  of  new  synthetic  chemicals — 
mainly  hallucinogens — and  mostly  sold  tin- 
der the  Incorrect  name  of  mescaline. 

Heroin  use.  while  showing  slight  Increase 
on  some  urban  campuses,  is  not  expected  to 
be  a  major  problem  by  experts  like  Dr.  Nowlls. 
"It  has  a  different  meaning  from  p>ot.  It 
reduces  all  primary  drives  and  experience." 
she  says,  "while  the  majority  of  young  people 
want  new  perceptions." 

When  a  college  administration  decides  to 
do    "something"    about    drugs    it    faces    an 
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Incredibly  mixed  bag  of  options.  Should  the 
aim  be: 

To  rid  the  campus  of  drugs,  by  punitive 
means  if  necessary  (which  student  say  would 
be  impossible  without  Jailing  a  substantial 
part  of  the  student  body »  ? 

To  educate  students  to  be  more  discern- 
ing about  drugs  and  In  the  process  perhaps 
turn  them  "off"  drugs? 

To  try  to  treat  the  medical  and  psycholog- 
ical problems  which  confront  many  ttsers 
and  potential  users? 

SELF-POLICING    PREHERRED 

Most  colleges  soon  find  there  Is  no  clear-cut 
"solution"  to  the  drug  problem. 

For  one  thing,  administrators  feel  It  nec- 
essary to  separate  pot  use  from  use  of  harder 
drugs.  Columbia  and  other  universities  have 
unofficially  advised  dormltor>'  counselors  to 
overlook  pot  tise  and  report  only  the  sale  of 
drugs  or  use  of  hard  narcotics.  Even  pot 
pushers  are  not  likely  to  be  the  target  of 
universl'-y  officials,  or  local  law  enforcement. 

But  university  officials  are  tempted  to  call 
m  the  police  to  control  the  rise  In  thefts  and 
narcotics  pushers,  often  outsiders,  on  camptis. 

At  Columbia.  $10,000  worth  of  goods  were 
stolen  from  one  dormitory  during  the  first 
two  weeks  of  the  1969  fall  term.  At  both 
Columbia  and  Harvard,  young  street  people 
often  "crash"  (sleep)  In  the  rooms  of 
students. 

"You  can't  turn  a  kid  down  when  he  asks 
for  a  pad.  especially  In  the  winter."  says  an 
editor  of  the  Crimson.  But  often  these  young- 
sters steal  or  push  drugs  to  support  their 
habits. 

So  far  neither  Harvard  nor  Columbia  has 
had  a  police  "bust"  Both  schools,  still  trou- 
bled by  memories  of  student-police  clashes, 
prefer  to  police  themselves.  Columbia  sus- 
pended or  expelled  at  least  12  students  over 
the  past  year  In  connection  with  heroin  use; 
Harvard  asked  three  student  pushers  (not 
of  heroin)  to  withdraw. 

Harvard  students  feel  confident  there  won't 
be  a  bust.  One  dealer  commented  that  many 
students  perfer  to  live  on  campus  because 
they  feel  it  Is  safer  to  use  drugs  there. 

At  Tufts  University.  Just  20  minutes  from 
Harvard  Square,  police  raided  the  campus 
one  early  morning  In  March  and  arrested  19 
students.  The  bust  was  triggered  by  a  rash 
of  campus  robberies,  as  well  as  three  student 
heroin  pushers  and  a  fraternity  chemist  who 
manufactured  hallucinogens  and  was  re- 
ported to  the  police  by  a  fraternity  brother. 

STtn>ENTS    CHARGE    BREACH 

Many  students  claimed  the  police  would 
not  have  oome  on  campus  without  tacit  uni- 
versity concurrence.  "We  felt  there  was  a 
breach  of  trust,"  said  one.  "There  was  no 
warning.  The  administration  didn't  enforce 
drug  or  alcohol  laws  all  year.  Now  they  give 
names  to  the  police."  Students  say  that  de- 
spite the  raid,  drug  use  will  be  back  to  nor- 
mal by  fall  term. 

Replies  Dean  of  Students  Alvln  R.  Schmidt: 
"I  don't  think  the  university  should  be  a 
protective  enclave.  This  protects  students 
from  the  responsibilities  of  society." 

He  feels  the  only  alternative  to  drug  busts 
Is  "to  whoop  up  the  members  of  the  college 
community  to  assume  responsibility"  for  po- 
licing drug  abuse.  He  feels  that  "many  stu- 
dents are  bothered"  about  pushers,  and  "In 
a  way  there  was  a  big  sigh  of  relief  at  the 
bust." 

Students  at  Tufts  and  elsewhere  do  express 
concern  about  hard  drug  pushers.  Many, 
however,  are  willing  to  accept  small  dealers — 
those  who  sell  drugs  to  finance  their  own 
drug  purchases  or  make  some  extra  sp)end- 
Ing  money.  Pew  students  are  willing  to  turn 
In  their  peers  to  the  police. 

One  solution  may  be  an  Innovation  tmder 
consideration  at  an  Eastern  liberal  arts  col- 
lege. If  a  student  Is  disturbed  about  a  pusher 
he  could  report  the  Individual  to  the  admin- 
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istratlon.  The  latter  would  Investigate  the 
charge  and.  if  confirmed,  would  warn  the 
pusher.  If  he  ceased  his  activity,  the  matter 
would  be  dropped;  otherwise,  the  police 
could  be  called  in  or  he  could  be  disciplined 
by  the  university. 

Dr.  Nowlls  fears  busts  and  drug  policing 
can  become  a  handy  tool  by  which  the  older 
generation  can  chastise  the  young.  •Particu- 
larly at  the  pot  level,  we  guess  that  the 
actual  chance  of  getting  caught  is  1/500 
to  1   1000." 

When  so  few  are  caught  the  general  re- 
action is  "Why  me?"  Students  perceive  this 
as  an  attack  on  them  as  individuals.  So  It 
doesn't  become  an  arrest  because  of  drugs 
but  "because  I  look  like  a  hippy" — which  in 
many  cases  is  the  reason. 

This  was  the  student  argument  at  the 
State  University  of  New  York,  Stony  Brook 
campus,  where  students  charged  a  large  drug 
bust  was  aimed  at  dramatizing  legislative 
hearings  on  drugs. 

Many  administrators  feel  the  spotlight 
should  be  focused  more  on  information  and 
treatment  and  less  on  policing. 

The  most  immediate  problem  a  university 
faces  Is  how  to  treat  the  health  problems  of 
existing  or  potential  drug  users.  Major  uni- 
versities like  Harvard  or  Columbia  usually 
have  fully  staffed  health  and  psychiatric 
services.  But  many  students  Identify  the 
health  service  with  the  establishment.  They 
fear  their  drug  problem  may  be  reported  to 
the  police. 

OUTSIDERS     PROVE     VALUABLE 

Says  Dr.  Jerome  Brenner,  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  health 
service  and  cofounder  of  the  Cambridgeport 
Clinic  which  ministers  to  the  health  prob- 
lems of  Cambridge  street  people,  "Students 
win  use  the  health  service  If  they  are  clearly 
aware  of  the  open  philosophy  of  those  man- 
ning it." 

But  according  to  one  experienced  drug  user 
at  Tufts.  "Really  the  only  effective  way  Is  for 
kids  to  treat  the  problem."  During  the  last 
school  years  a  small  group  of  Tufts  students 
maintained  an  unofficial  "hot  line"  In  their 
dormitories  which  was  used  by  more  than  200 
students. 

They  would  give  advice  over  the  phone  or 
rush  to  another  dormitory  to  calm  someone 
on  a  "bad  trip."  This  year,  as  part  of  a  stu- 
dent-faculty devised  drug  program,  the  Tufts 
administration  plans  to  recognize  the  "hot 
line"  and  distribute  the  numbers  to  all  stu- 
dents. 

Some  colleges  have  found  that  outside  vol- 
unteer groups  can  reach  more  students  than 
they  can. 

For  example.  Berkeley's  "Free  Clinic  " —  lo- 
cated Just  off  the  celebrated,  drug-saturated 
"hlppledom"  of  Telegraph  Avenue — Is  one  of 
a  score  of  voluntary  groups  helping  people  on 
"bad  (drug)  trips." 

The  Free  Clinic's  philosophy  is  "care  with- 
out barriers."  Volunteer  workers  serve  any- 
body who  walks  through  the  door.  And  they 
feel' little  responsibility  to  report  addicts  to 
local  authorities. 

A  number  of  colleges  here  maintain  "off- 
campus"  drug  Information  centers.  UC. 
Santa  Barbara's  "Switchboard."  located  In 
the  heart  of  troubled  Isla  Vista.  Is  such  an 
operation,  "We're  young,  hlp-looklng  people. 
And  the  kids  tend  to  trust  us."  says  Gall 
Tennen,  a  university  staffer  who  donates 
most  of  her  spare  time  to  this  work. 

Drug  addiction  Is  often  seized  on  by  col- 
lege administrators  anxious  to  show  some 
attempt  to  "deal"  with  drugs.  But  few  col- 
lege administrators  on  the  East  or  West 
Coasts  are  optimistic  about  the  potential 
success  of  drug-Information  thrtosts. 

REASONS   rOR   SKEPTICISM 

"We  had  a  big  symposium  on  drug  abuse 
last  year."  confides  one  University  of  Cali- 
fornia dean.  "There  was  good  advance  pub- 
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llclty  And  even  then,  only  50  students  otn 
01'  28.000  showed  up."  . 

Student  users  give  the>e  reasons  ior  their 
skepticism  about  such  programs: 

Emphasis  Is  usually  placed  on  the  neg- 
ative effects  ot  drugs,  p.irticularly  marijuana. 

••In  high  school,  thev  showed  us  fUms  on 
how  pot  makes  vou  tremble  all  over  and 
gets  vour  eves  to  wuer."  explains  one  stu- 
dent ■  -I  hadn't  tried  marijuana  up  to  that 
time  But  mv  curiosity  got  the  best  of  me. 
The  nrst  time  I  smoked  I  got  a  little  nau- 
seous,   but    nothing    worse    than    that.  '    he 

'^'^Few  students  believe  that  marijuana  is 
either  addictive  or  harmful  to  one's  health. 

•■I've  never  heard  of  any.nic  freaking  out' 
on    grass.'  "  explains  a  Berkeley  coed. 

\utidrug  campaigns  are  seen  as  based  on 
hvpocritical  values  of  the  -establishment  " 
■  Were  a  society  of  'pill  heads.'  '  one  yoimg 
man  savs  "We've  had  pills  in  our  home  ever 
sinci;  l'  can  remember  But  since  it  serves 
societv  to  outlaw  cert un  dn.;gs.  m:irljuana 
IS  Illegal  It's  an  unjust  law  and  most  kids 
lust  Ignore  it."  he  adds. 

However,  there  is  a  demand  for  drtig  edu- 
caiioa  of  a  certain  kind  One  g(K)d  ex.'onple 
Is  a  course  on  "adole^ctnt  drug  use  taught 
a-  Harvard  bv  Dr.  Paul  WaUers.  a  member  oi 
the  Harvard'  health  service  who  h;-^  beeu 
handling  drug  problems  for  10  years. 

COURSE   KErr   NEUIiWL 

•Most  information  on  drags  is  ^cauereU 
throughout  medical,  p^ycholosical.  and  phar- 
macological llter.iture."  says  Dr  Walters 
•Students  without  help  can't  find  their  way 
Every  two  or  three  months  there  are  new 
drugs  out   " 

Dr.  Walters  takes  pains  to  keep  his  course 
value  neutral.  "Any  drug  education  program 
which  lets  itself  get  polarized  is  dead."  he 
insists.  The  1'25  people  in  Dr  W-ltei-'3  cours? 
(hUf  the  number  who  app'.:ed(  include  a 
cross  section  of  the  college,  and  people  in 
the  graduate  schools  of  ediicatlon  and  law. 
Two  Harvard  seniors  who  are  heavily  into 
drugs  and  have  taken  the  course,  comment- 
ed: -You  cant  gel  reliable  information  on 
drugs.  There's  no  information  on  hallucino- 
gens. In  Dr.  \V.aters  course  you  can  learn 
which   drvigs   are   knjwn   to   be   harmful." 

Says  Dr  WaUers.  "All  I  want  the  kids  to 
do  i-  reallv  question  Whe.'  are  you  dotn?. 
looking  for?  What  does  it  do  for  you.  for 
your  friends?  How?  When'  I  dcn't  ask  why 
You  cant  discuss  pot  with  a  straight  face 
as  a  conflict  in  morals. 

■Kids  need  a  lot  of  edue.ttion  to  get  them 
thinking  of  what  drugs  are  a  =ymt)oi  of  .  .  ." 
Some  experts  envi'ion  program-,  that  will 
try  to  deal  with  the  causes  of  drug  abuse, 
as'  they  see  them,  rather  than  the  symp- 
toms 

Dr  Alan  Cohen,  once  a  close  compatriot 
of  Dr.  Timothv  Leary  (the  ■■father"  of  LSDi 
at  Harvard.  Insists  that  '■people  won^t  abuse 
drugs  If  you  give  them  a  better  alterna- 
tive— not  a  substitute." 

TRE^KTMENT     NEEDS     VARY 

■•Students  are  looking  for  me:uiing  in  life, 
self-discovery.  Investigation  Into  the  con- 
sciousnes  and  spirit."  says  Dr.  Cohen,  now 
teaching  at  John  P  Kennedy  University  In 
Martinez.  Calif.  ■'A  whole  lot  who  stop  drugs 
h;ive  stopped  for  reasons  which  could  be 
called  spiritual. ■' 

Experts.  Including  Dr  Cohen,  have  noted 
that  many  young  people  formerly  Into  drug.- 
are  now  into  mysticism,  group  living.  Meher 
Baba  (a  pacifist  mystic)  or  organic  food 
diets — all  of  which  are  linked  to  the  search 
for  new  modes  and  values  of  living. 

Dr.  Cohen,  who  has  been  invited  to  lecture 
and  suggest  drug  programs  at  universities 
varying  from  Colorado  State  to  Marquette, 
says  a  pro-am  must  be  adapted  to  the  nature 
of  the  people  It  alms  at.  "You  treat  a  plll- 
popping  Greek  freak  differently  from  a  Har- 
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vard  student  into  the  Tibetan  book  of  the 

dead." 

•The  handwriting  on  the  wall  shows  re- 
ligion as  an  alternative."  he  adds. 

•But  it  won't  be  conventional  it  wlU  be 
internal  "  He  wants  strong  courses  in  essen- 
tial Judaism  and  Christianity,  and  especially 
In  mysticism. 

For  others  the  alternatives  might  be  crafts 
or  art  (Dr.  Nowlls  talks  of  an  experimental 
dram:i  program  at  one  university  which  in- 
volved kids  who  had  been  Into  drugs);  or 
group  counseling. 

Dr  Cohen  stresses  four  basic  principles  for 
any  drug  program:  a  sympathetic  attitude; 
relevant  information;  credible  figures;  and  a 
lot  of  emphasis  on  alternatives. 

He  adds,  •We're  trying  to  provide  a  bridge 
to  the  hope  that  is  mis.iing." 
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and  youth  serving  organizations  to  ar- 
range for  the  attendance  of  the  children. 


EQUALITY    OF    OPPORTUNITY    FOR 

WOMEN 


FREE  OF  CHARGE  TO  POOR 
CHILDREN 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 


OF    PENNS\'LVAN1.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  4.  1970 
Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ix)int 
with  pride  to  a  wonderful  program  in- 
stituted by  the  Philadelphia  Phillies 
ba.'^eball  team  in  cooperation  with  the 
Law  Observance  Committee  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bar  Association  permitting  disad- 
vantaged youngsftrs  to  attend  Phillies 
games  free  of  charge. 

For  many  disadvantaged  youniisters 
the  summer  is  a  time  for  idleness,  ne- 
glect, and  trouble— a  long  hot  summer, 
but  thousands  of  underprivileged  yoimg- 
sters  from  Philadelphia  and  surrounding 
areas  are  enjoying  a  short,  cool  summer 
this  vear  thanks  to  the  generosity  of 
President  Bob  Carpenter  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Phillies  Baseball  Club. 

There  are  many  ideas  on  how  to  pre- 
vent juvenile  delinquency,  however.  I  am 
convinced  one  of  the  most  effective  ways 
is   to   have   youngsters   engage   in   con- 
structive activities.  There  is  an  old  say- 
ing that  the  devil  finds  work  for  idle 
hands.  By   the  same  token,  children— 
and  adults  who  keep  busy  stay  out  of 
trouble.  By  admitting  the  youngsters  to 
the  ball  games,  they  are  not  only  being 
given  something  constructive  to  do,  but 
something  worthwhile  to  anticipate,  to 
enjoy  and   to  remember.  The  children 
who  are  participating  in  this  program 
have  the  pleasure  of  anticipation,  the 
thrill  of  realization  and  the  joy  of  pleas- 
ant memories.  Instead  of  spending  idle 
time  planning  mischief,  those  who  have 
attended   can   now    discuss    a    pleasant 
memory  and  thrilling  experience.  Thou- 
sands of  children  have  already  partici- 
pated and  it  is  anticipated  that  by  tlie 
close  of  the  season  over  15,000  children 
will  have  had  the  opportunity  to  see  a 
ball  game. 

I  commend  President  Carpenter,  and 
his  associates,  Bill  Giles  and  Paul  Calla- 
han, who  so  ably  cooperated  in  working 
out  the  details  of  implementing  the  pro- 
gram. I  also  want  to  give  full  credit  to  Sy 
Berger  of  the  Topps  Chewing  Gum  Co., 
Inc..  who  initiated  the  concept  in  behalf 
of  the  Federal  Bar  Association  and  to 
the  Federal  Bar  Associations  Law  Ob- 
servance Committee.  Chairman  Harry  D. 
Shargel,  who  worked  with  the  ball  club 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Augu^'t  4.  1970 
Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  long  past  time  that  we  took  affirma- 
tive action   to  fliminate  those  barriers 
that  deny  American  women  equality  of 
opportunity. 
In  1961,  President  Kennedy  said: 
prejudices   and   outmoded   custam.s   act 
as  barriers  lo  the  full  realization  ol  women's 
basic  rights  which  should  be  respected  and 
fostered  as  part  of  our  Nat  ion  s  cominitment 
to  human  dignity,  freedom,  and  democracy. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  not  yet  done 
enough  in  providing  protection  for  those 
baMC  rights.  We  .>till  have  widespread 
discrimination  against  women  as  a  class, 
in  matters  of  equal  opportunities  for  em- 
ployment, for  job  advancement,  for  fair 
wages,  for  education,  and  for  housing. 

The  eilect  of   piesent  discriminatory 
patterns  against  women  in  matters  of 
employment  has  serious  social  and  eco- 
nomic repercussions.  For  1968,  5i.9  per- 
cent of  families  headed  by  a  nonwhite 
woman    and    25.2    percent    of    families 
headed  by  a  white  woman  had  incomes 
below  the  poverty  Une.  The  figures  for 
families  headed   by   a   male,   present   a 
shocking  contrast.  For  families  headed 
bv  a  white  male.  6.3  percent  are  Leiow 
the  poverty  line,  and  in  families  headed 
bv  a  nonwhite  male  the  figure  is   18.9 
percent.  The  number  of  familie-s  headed 
bv  males  that  were  living  below  the  pov- 
erty line  declined  48.6  percent  between 
1959   and   1968.  However,  for  the  same 
period.  famUies  headed  by  a  white  wom- 
an only  showed  a  17.2  decline  and  fam- 
ilies   headed    by    a    nonwhite    woman 
showed  an  actual  increase  of  7.5  percent. 
I  am  convinced  that  we  need  to  pro- 
vide the  legislative  tools  to  remove  the 
invidious    discrimination    which    places 
lamilips  headed  by  women  in  debasing 
poverty  so  frequently.  Every  worker  de- 
.serves  a  wage  that  will  enable  him  to 
have  enough  food  and  medical  care  for 
h's  family.  That  the  worker  is  a  woman, 
sliou'd  not  relegate  her  to  the  lowe>t  pay- 
ing jobs  and  it  certainly  should  not  deny 
her   acce.ss   to   a  job   for   which   she   is 
qualified. 

I  am  not  convinced  however,  that  the 
good  effect  which  a  constitutional 
amendment  would  have  on  eliminating 
this  kind  of  discrimination  is  outweighed 
by  the  mischief  which  it  would  do— es- 
pecially for  those  women  at  the  lowest 
economic  stratum. 

A  constitutional  amendment  for  equal 
rights  for  women  would  most  likely  bring 
the  drafting  of  women  into  the  military 
service  and  an  end  to  the  hard  won  pro- 
tection wliich  State  labor  laws  provide 
for  women  in  the  areas  of  minimum 
wage  maximum  daily  and  weekly  hours, 
occupational  safety,  seating,  lunch 
hours  and  rest  periods,  industrial  home- 
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work  and  nightwork.  weight  lifting  limi- 
tations, maternity  bencfiUs  and  guar- 
anteed time-off  before  and  after  child- 
birth with  return  to  employment  secured. 
Additionally  such  a  constitutional 
amendment  would  eliminate  ihe  protec- 
tion which  women  now  have  under 
dov.er  rights.  The  duty  to  support  a  wife, 
the  prior  right  of  mothers  to  the  custody 
of  their  children,  the  possibility  of  re- 
ceiving support  or  alimony,  would  all  be 
drastically  altered  and  probably  elim- 
inated bv  such  an  amendment.  However, 
there  is  "a  way  that  we  can  attack  the 
prcblem  of  discrimination  against 
women  directly  without  passing  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  that  would  do 
m.ore  harm  than  good. 

We  can  enact  the  Women's  Equality 
Act  of  1970.  This  bUl  was  introduced  on 
June  30  bv  Congressman  Mikva  along 
with  Congresswoman  Patsy  Mink,  a  well- 
respected  champion  of  equal  rights  for 
women.  I  am  introducing  this  bill  today, 
and  I  strongly  support  its  provisions.  It 
would  carrv  out  the  legislative  recom- 
mendations of  the  Presidential  Task 
Force  on  Women's  Rights  and  Responsi- 
bilities. The.se  recommendations  were 
submitted  by  the  administration  last 
year,  but  so  far  no  legislative  recom- 
mendations have  come  from  the  White 
House  to  implement  them.  This  bill 
remedies  that  situation  and  provides  im- 
mediate protection  for  the  equal  rights 
of  wcmfn. 

The  Women's  Equality  Act: 
First     Amends    title   II   of    the   Civil 
Ri.L^hts  Act  of  1964  to  authorize  Federal 
courts  to  enjoin  sex  discrimination  in 
public  accommodations: 

Second.  Amends  titles  III  and  IV  of 
the  Civil  Richts  Act  of  1964  to  authorize 
the  Attorney  General  to  institute  suits 
to  eliminate  sex  discrimination  in  pub- 
lic facilities  and  public  education; 

Third.  Amends  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1957  to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  to  include  sex 
discrimination: 

Fourth.  Amends  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Riffhts  Act  of  1964  to  prevent  sex  dis- 
crimination in  Federally-assisted  pro- 
grams: ,  ., 
Fifth.  Amends  title  vn  of  the  Civil 
Riahts  Act  of  1964  to  insure  equal  em- 
plovment  opportunity  in  the  hiring  of 
State  and  local  Government  employees; 
Sixth.  Amends  title  VII  of  the  CivU 
Richts  Act  of  1964  to  remove  the  exemp- 
tion of  educational  in.stitutions  from 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  laws; 

S-^venth.  Amends  title  Vn  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  to  provide  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission 
with  cea.se  and  desist  powers; 

Eiahth.  Amends  the  Federal  Pair 
Housing  Act  (title  VIII  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1968'  to  prohibit  sex  dis- 
crimination in  the  sale,  rental  or  financ- 
ing of  housing  or  in  the  provision  of 
brokerage  services; 

Ninth.  Amends  the  Federal  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  to  apply  its  equal  pay  pro- 
visions to  women  in  executive,  adminis- 
trative and  professional  positions;  and 
Tenth.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  make 
a  study  and  legislative  recommendations, 
CXVI 1724— Part  20 
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within  1  year,  to  equalize  the  treat- 
ment of  women  under  the  Social  Security 
Act.  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  and  the 
Family  Assistance  Act.  It  also  requires 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  sur- 
vey all  educational  institutions  and  re- 
port to  Congress  on  any  denial  of  equal 
educational  opportunities  because  of  sex 
and  make  recommendations  to  eliminate 
any  such  discrimination. 
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SANTEE  COUNTY  WATER  DISTRICT 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATH^ES 

Tuesday,  August  4,  1970 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Siicaker.  the 
following  is  an  article  by  Lew  Scarr 
which  apceai-od  in  tiie  July  21,  1970.  edi- 
tion of  the  San  D.ego  Union.  It  tells 
about  the  Santee  County  Water  District's 
un.que  waste  water  reclamation  system 
which  i.>  winning  acclaim  around  the 
world.  For  nearly  a  decade.  Santee  has 
been  laundering  sewage  water  to  the 
point  where  it  is  safely  used  in  recrea- 
tion lakes,  for  irrigation,  and  soon  for 
industrial  use  I  am  sure  our  colleaguis 
v-.ill  be  interested  m  this  important 
project. 

The  article  follov>s: 
Sewage    Reclaimed    for    Recreation    Use— 

Santee 's  Own  Lakes  Attract  Interest  of 

World 

(By  Lew  Scarr) 

Santee. — Our  county's  No,  1  tourist  at- 
traction probablv  is  the  San  Diego  Zoo,  and 
next  to  that  it  may  be  Sea  World  and  after 
that  It  just  may  be  a  se^w-age  treatment  plant 
at  the  far  end  of  an  old  dry  wash. 

When  it  comes  to  foreign  visitors,  the 
Santee  County  Water  District's  sewage  treat- 
ment plant  (they  prefer  waste  water  recla- 
mation svstem)  may  have  more  drawing 
power  than  either  Carol  the  elephant  or 
Shamu  the  killer  whale. 

Representatives  cf  39  foreign  countries  so 
far  have  visited  the  plant  at  the  mouth  of 
Svcamore  Canyon  here.  Visitors  have  come 
from  everv  state  in  the  union  and  there  is  a 
constant  stream  of  school  children  evoking 
such  later  written  responses  as  '•the  water 
sure  was  clean"  and  'thank  you  for  letting 
us  look  at  your  sewage." 

Manv  of  the  foreign  powers  have  sent  sev- 
eral delegations.  Israel  and  Australia,  with 
water  supply  problems  of  their  own.  have 
been  the  most  Interested,  with  water-rich 
Brinll  third  In  line. 

The  school  children  may  look  at  a  visit  to 
the  sludge  bed?  as  simply  better  than  a 
morning  with  the  books,  but  others  come  be- 
cause they  have  one  of  two  problems  some- 
times both. 

They  haven't  pot  water  and  they  don't 
know  "where  to  get  it.  or  they  have  too  much 
sewage  and  they  don't  know  where  to  put  It. 

Santee.  unique  almost  in  this  entire  world, 
is  solving  one  by  solving  the  other. 

The  story,  by  now  is  well-known,  but, 
brieflv,  it  began  In  1959  when  the  San  Dleeo 
Regional  Water  Pollution  Control  Board 
tightened  the  discharge  requirements  for 
effluent  from  the  district's  existing  sewage 
treatment  plant. 

The  district  could  either  built  a  new  plant 
or  tie  in  with  the  metropolitan  sewage  dis- 
posal system  Into  the  ocean.  Rising  water 
costs  also  were  a  concern. 

There  is  no  local  water  supply.  The  district 
Is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  300-mUc  Im- 


portation of  water  from  the  Colorado  River. 
By  1972  it  will  be  necessary  to  supplement 
this  with  water  from  norhem  California 
and  perhaps  by  1990  by  water  from  the  Co- 
lumbia River. 

The  district  has  no  seasonal  storage  facili- 
ties for  its  imported  water.  W'ater  Is  taken 
from  the  aqueauct  as  needed,  an  Inefficient 
pra^'tlce. 

On  its  wav  to  deciding  to  reclaim  its  sew- 
age for  use"  as  agricultural  and  Industrial 
wat«r.  the  district  of&cers  argued  that  water 
never  •wears  out  and  chat  99.9  per  cent  of  raw 
sewage  is  pure  water  anyway. 

Technically  the  job  didn't  appear  difficult, 
especially  when  it  seemed  certain  that  the 
federal  government  ■would  foot  most  of  the 
bUl.  The  district  feared  there  would  be  a  lot 
of  unfavorable  citizen  reaction,  an  unfound- 
ed fear  as  it  has  turned  out. 

And  the  reason  the  public  has  so  readily 
accepted  the  revolutionary  program  has  been 
the  bonus  piece  of  cake  of  the  entire  ex- 
periment 

•As  to  gaining  public  acceptance."  said 
Edwin  H.  Houser.  manager  of  the  water  dis- 
trict, "the  best  approach  appeared  to  be  to 
overcome  the  negative  connotations  of  sew- 
age bv  associating  the  program  with  pleasant 
thing's  that  the  public  enjoys  and  approves." 
It  was  decided  to  put  the  reclaimed  ■water 
m  an  attractive  setting  and  invite  the  public 
to  look  at  It,  snltr  it.  picnic  around  It,  boat 
on  It,  fish  m  It  and  ^-A-im  in  it. 

And  thus  the  famous  Santee  Lakes  were 
born.  Now  on  a  hot  Sunday  sometimes  10,000 
persons  do  all  of  these  things  on  the  four  ol 
the  fix  lakes  now  open. 

So  completelv  has  the  public  accepted  Its 
lakes  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
formed  that  it  salutes  them  annually  with 
the  Santee  Lakes  Festival,  this  year  the  10th 
annual.  June  27-28. 

Many  residents  think  water  from  the 
plant  .vlready  flows  through  the  ma.ln5  of 
the  district.  Houser  is  not  sure  It  ever  will. 
•There  has  been  toD  much  emphasis  en 
turning  the  water  into  potable  uie."  he  siid. 
"Actuallv,  the  real  value  of  the  p. ogram  u^iy 
be  to  use  the  TocUi.ne'd  -.vater  f-r  agricultural 
and  industrial  use  and  take  the  strain  off 
the  potable  system. 

Nevertheless,  a  pilot  project  is  under  way 
at  the  plnnt.  whollv  at  government  expen?e, 
to  see  how  much  it  will  cost  to  treat  the 
water  so  it  is  purer  than  that  arriving  from 
the  Colorado  R'.ver. 

Two  carbon  filters  dally  are  removing  taste, 
odor  r.nd  color  fr.im  100000  grallons  of  the 
alreadv  treated  water  and  indeed  pouring 
out  potable  water  that  Is  purer  than  tap  wat- 
er. It  remains  to  be  seen  If  It  can  be  done 
profitably. 

Mean^.vhile,  irrigation  water  goes  en  sa.e 
for  the  f.rst  time  In  about  three  '.veeks.  There 
are  three  immediate  customers:  Carlton  Hills 
Crolf  Course,  a  tree  firm  and  the  Mast  Park 
Little  League  field. 

The  eolf  course  has  been  using  reclaimed 
7-ater  for  some  time,  but  h-s  hnd  to  pump  It 
itself.  Grossmont  College  has  been  waiting 
patientlv  but  Is  far  down  the  line. 

The  cost  probably  will  be  $50  an  acre  foot. 
It  costs  district  residents  $150  an  acre  foot 
for  imported  water. 

Houser  said  the  district  is  looking  at  the 
possibUltv  of  building  a  second  system  to 
give  home  ot\-ners  a  crack  at  the  bargain, 
too. 

"It  mav  be."  he  said,  '•that  we  could  pro- 
vide it  to  them  on  an  unmetered  basis  so 
they  could  use  It  for  their  lawns.  But  there 
woiild  have  to  be  a  schedule  so  they  didn't 
all  turn  it  on  at  the  same  time." 

Santee  residents  say  that  will  be  Just  one 
more  reason  for  living  here.  Already  they  get 
a  break  at  the  lakes.  Identified  by  windshield 
stickers,  they  pay  only  50  cents  to  get  In; 
others  pay  $1. 
And  the  closer  they  live,   the  better. 
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PRISONERS     OF     WAR— AMERICAS 
FIRST  PRIORITY 


HON.  L  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  Augtist  4,  1970 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  30. 
1970,  in  Paris.  Nortli  Vietnam  again  re- 
buffed the  efforts  of  the  U.S.  spokesman. 
Ambassador  Philip  G.  Habib.  to  negoti- 
ate seriously  on  the  prisoner-of-war 
situation.  This  comes  as  no  surprise.  A 
week  prior — July  23— the  North  Viet- 
namese also  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  Ambas- 
sador Habib's  eloquent  statement.  It  is  a 
matter  of  record  that  Hanoi  has  refused 
all  efforts  to  resolve  this  humanitarian 
subject.  By  its  own  actions  it  stands  in 
contempt  of  the  humane  standards  ex- 
pressed in  the  Geneva  Prisoner  of  War 
Convention  of  1949,  by  which  it  is  bound. 
As  a  consequence  our  brave  men  in  their 
hands  have  had  to  endure  many  years  of 
internment  under  conditions  that  cause 
the  gravest  concern. 

There  may  be  some  who  prefer  to  for- 
get about  the  prisoners  and  the  condi- 
tions under  which  they  are  held.  I  am 
glad  that  so  many  among  us  in  this  body 
have  made  known  their  own  personal 
concern  about  this.  We  owe  it  to  these 
men  who  have  given  and  are  continuing 
to  give  so  much  that  they  be  not  for- 
gotten. They  will  not  be  forgotten. 

I  commend  these  statements  to  the 
reading  of  every  Member  of  the  Congress 
because  they  show  the  grave  concern  of 
the  American  Government  and  our 
people  in  regard  to  the  prisoner-of-war 
question.  The  remarks  follow : 
Opening  Remarks  by   Ambassador  Habib  at 

77th  Plenary  Session  of  P.\ris  Meetings. 

JCLY  30.   1970 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  from  the  outset  of 
these  talks,  we  have  endeavored  to  engage 
your  side  In  serious  discussion  of  the  funda- 
mental Issues  Involved  In  restoring  peace  In 
Vlet-Nam.  We  have  put  before  you  specific 
proposals  on  these  Issues,  and  we  have  offered 
to  discuss  your  own  proposals  as  well.  We 
have  Indicated  we  are  prepared  to  deal  flex- 
ibly and  reasonably  with  you  on  all  aspects 
of  these  proposals  In  order  to  arrive  at  a  set- 


tlement which  will  truly  allow  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  to  determine  their  own  fu- 
ture. We  have  asked  repeatedly  that  you 
approach  these  talks  in  the  same  spirit. 

Unfortunately,  you  have  presented  your 
demands  as  preconditions  which  you  call 
upon  us  to  accept  before  serious  negotiations 
can  begin.  As  a  consequence,  you  have 
avoided  meaningful  discussion  of  the  speci- 
fic Issues  themselves. 

Last  week,  for  example,  we  attempted  again 
to  engage  you  lu  discussion  of  the  urgent 
and  relatively  simple  problem  of  proper 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  war.  Your  reply 
was  completely  unresponsive.  You  continued 
to  avoid  discussion  of  this  question,  one 
which  need  not — find.  Indeed,  should  not — 
be  held  in  abeyance  regardless  of  other  devel- 
opments and  issues. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  renewed  efforts  for 
serious  negotiation  call  for  a  poeltlve  and  re- 
sponsive spirit  on  both  sides.  They  can  be 
successful  to  the  extent  that  these  meetings 
are  not  misused  for  propaganda  purposes  but 
rather  deal  with  the  fundamental  issues  on 
the  basis  of  genuine  and  relevant  negotia- 
tion. They  can  be  successful  to  the  extent 
that  there  Is  discussion  and  agreement  on 
the  basis  of  actions  by  both  sides  In  favor  of 
peace. 


Opening  Remarks  by  Ambassador  Philip  C. 

Habib  at  the  76th  Plenary  Session  op  the 

New  Paris  Meetings  on  Vietnam,  Jctly  23, 

1970 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  last  week  I  urged 
that  you  be  ready  to  Join  us  In  serious  dis- 
cussion of  the  fundamental  Issues  involved 
In  these  talks.  Certainly  one  of  the  funda- 
mental Issues  on  which  such  discussion  can 
su\n  immediately  is  the  urgent  question  of 
the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war.  A  few 
weeks  ago.  you  stated  the  prisoner  question 
can  only  be  settled  together,  with  an  overall 
settlement  of  the  war  based  on  your  ten 
points  You  even  insisted  that  we  stop  raising 
this  Issue  at  these  meetings. 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  the  question  of  hu- 
manitarian treatment  of  prisoners  of  war 
cannot  be  avoided  while  the  war  goes  on. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  precisely  during  a  war 
that  the  question  is  of  utmost  importance. 
This  is  why  there  are  accepted  standards  of 
International  behavior  toward  prisoners,  and 
why  these  standards  must  be  applied  wher- 
ever prisoners  are  held  and  from  the  moment 
of  their  capture. 

You  have  frequently  spoken  of  the  pro- 
posals set  forth  In  your  ten  points.  We  see 
nothing  In  these  proposals  that  precludes 
serious  discussion  now  of  the  proper  treat- 


ment of  prisoners  of  war.  Nor  do  we  see  any- 
thing that  prevents  you  from  putting  Into 
practice  now  the  accepted  International 
standards. 

We  see  nothing,  for  example,  that  prevents 
you  from  opening  your  prisoner  of  war 
camps  now  to  impartial  outside  inspection, 
as  our  side  has  done.  We  have  many  times 
mentioned  the  need  for  complete  and  of- 
ficial identification  of  all  those  prisoners  of 
war  you  hold,  and  for  all  these  prisoners  you 
hold  In  South  Vietnam,  whom  you  have  not 
only  refused  to  Identify  at  all,  but  who  have 
never  been  allowed  to  correspond  with  their 
families  despite  the  statements  by  your  own 
representatives  that  they  are  permitted  to  do 
so.  The  early  repatriation  of  seriously  sick 
and  wounded  prisoners  you  hold  is  yet  an- 
other matter  of  Immediate  concern. 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  your  attitude  so  far 
on  the  prisoner  of  war  Issue  is  Incomprehen- 
sible to  American  and  world  opinion.  This  is 
a  matter  which  cannot  be  held  In  abeyance. 
It  cannot  await  the  end  of  the  war. 

Surely  steps  can  be  taken  in  regard  tc 
treatment  and  release  of  prisoners  of  wai 
which  would  contribute  to  our  renewed  ef- 
forts here  to  bring  jseace  to  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  resting  in  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  a  bill 
which  I  introduced  that  makes  it  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  prisoner-of- 
war  matter  be  the  first  order  of  business 
at  the  Paris  Peace  Conference.  That  bill  is 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  499, 

The  primary  reason  for  this  resolution 
is  to  notify  the  leaders  of  North  Vietnam 
and  the  National  Liberation  Front  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is 
united  with  the  administration  and  the 
American  people  in  demanding  an  im- 
mediate solution  of  the  prisoner-of-war 
question.  Regardless  of  other  matters  im- 
der  discussion,  this  humanitarian  prob- 
lem, which  is  totally  unassociated  with 
either  the  military  or  political  settlement 
of  the  issues,  is.  to  us,  our  very  first  and 
highest  priority. 

Hearings  have  been  held  on  this  bill 
and,  in  my  appearance  before  the  chair- 
man and  members  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  National  Security  PoUcy  and  Scien- 
tific Development,  I  have  urged  them  to 
report  this  matter  favorably. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  House  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  express  its  feelings  on 
this  matter. 


SENATE— Wednesday,  August  5,  1970 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  and  »&s 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  James  B.  Allen. 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Alabama. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  God,  who  hast  given  us  the  night 
for  rest  and  the  day  for  labor  and  serv- 
ice, grant  that  we  may  use  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  this  day  to  further  a 
righteous  order  of  himian  life.  And  as  we 
work  may  we  grow  In  the  graces  of  the 
Master  of  Life. 

Grant  that  we  may  use  success  as  a 
way  of  thankfulness;  use  fsdlure  as  a 
way  to  better  effort;  use  praise  as  a  way 
to  hiunllity;  use  disappointment  as  a 
way  to  F>atlence;  use  pain  as  a  way  to 
endurance;  use  danger  as  a  way  of  cour- 
age. 


Flood  our  lives  with  the  wisdom  and 
beauty  of  Thy  presence.  Grant  that  the 
words  of  our  mouths  and  the  medita- 
tions of  our  hearts  may  be  acceptable  in 
Thy  sight.  O  Lord,  our  strength  and  our 
Redeemer.  Amen. 


ate.'I  appoint  Hon.  James  B.  Allen,  a  Sena- 
tor from  the  State  of  Alabama,  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 
Richard  B.  Russell, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  ALLEN  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


DESIGNATION    OF    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT  PRO   TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
w  11  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate  (Mr.  Russell  ) . 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter; 

U.S.  Senate. 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C.,  August  5, 1970. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily   absent  from   the  Sen- 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  informed  the  Senate  that 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
2(a),  Public  Law  91-354,  the  Speaker 
had  appointed  Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado 
and  Mr.  Wiggins  as  members  of  the 
Commission  on  the  Bankruptcy  Laws  of 
the  United  States. 

The    message    annoimced    that    the 
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House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R.  1747.  An  act  far  the  relief  of  Joee 
Luis  Calleja-Perez; 

H.R.  2849.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anan 
Eldredge; 

H.R.  10704.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Samuel 
R.  Stephen8on; 

H.R.  13383.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Marcella  Coslovlch  Pabretto;   and 

H.R.  13712.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Vln- 
cenzo  Pelllcano. 


H  R.  1747.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jose  Luis 
Calleja-Perez; 

H.R.  2849.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anan 
Eldredge; 

H.R.  10704.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Samuel 
R.  Stephenson; 

H.R.  13383.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Marcella  Coslovlch  Pabretto;  and 

H  R.  13712.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Vln- 
cenzo  Pelllcano;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  armounced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allen)  : 

H.R.  1453.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt. 
Melvin  A.  Kaye; 

H.R.  1697.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jack 
Brown; 

H.R.    1703.   An   act  for  the   relief  of   the 
Clayton  County  Journal  and  Wllber  Harris; 
H.R.   1728.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt. 
Norman  W.  Stanley: 

HR.  2209.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Carlo 
DeMarco; 

H.R.  2241.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
T.  Anderson; 

HR.  2407.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ebert 
C.  Moore; 

H.R  2458.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Prank  J. 
Enright; 

H.R.  2481.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Comdr. 
John  W.  McCord; 

H.R  2950.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Edwin 
E.  P\ilk; 

HR.  3558.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Thomas 
A.  Smith; 

HR.  3723.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
Q.  Smith. 

H.R.  5337.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  late 
Albert  E.  Jameson,  Jr.; 

H.R.  6375.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Amalla 
P.  Montero; 

H.R.  6377.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col. 
Earl  Spofford  Brown,  U.S.  Army  Reserve  (re- 
tired); 

H.R.  6850.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  MaJ. 
Clyde  Nichols  (retired); 

H.R.  9092.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Thomas 
J.  Condon; 

H.R.  9591.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elgle  h. 
Tabor; 

H.R.  10662.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Walter 
L.  Barker; 

H.R.  11890.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  T.  Sgt. 
Peter  Ellas  Glanutsos,  U.S.  Air  Porce  (re- 
tired » ; 

H.R.  12176.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ely  D, 
Dickson,  Jr.; 

H.R.  12622.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Russell 
L.  Chandler; 

H.R.  12887.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  A. 
Avdeef; 

H.R.  15118.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  In  commemoration  of  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
Ohio  Northern  University; 

H.R.  15354.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anthony 
P.  Miller.  Inc.;  and 

H.R.  17548.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  sundry  Independent  executive  bureaus, 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  agencies, 
offices,  and  the  Department  of  Hotislng  and 
Urban  Development  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971,  and  for  other  purposes. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day, August  4.  1970.  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


that  done.  It  depends  mostly  on  how 
much  time  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  McGovERNi  takes,  because  the 
speech  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire is  not  a  long  one. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Either  way.  the 
Senator  will  have  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  (listingulshed  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  yield  briefly  to  me.  without 
losing  his  right  to  the  floor,  or  any  of 
his  time? 

Mr.  MclNTYRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  majority  leader. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  a  nom- 
ination on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nomination  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  will  be  stated. 


U.S.  DISTRICT  COURT 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  G.  Thomas  Eisele.  of  Ar- 
kansas, to  be  a  U.S.  district  judge  for 
the  eastern  district  of  Ai-kansas. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tlie  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  this  nomination. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATR'^E  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  consid- 
eration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agieed  to.  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  con'=ideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as  in- 
dicated : 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  GOLDWATER  TODAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
GoLDWATER )  be  recognizcd  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 20  minutes  following  tlie  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyrei 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  Mr.  President,  I 
would  hope  that  my  comments  might 
fit  into  the  1  hour  and  a  half  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  but  I 
understand  that  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  is  to  partici- 
pate in  the  debate.  I  am  not  going  to 
debate.  I  have  some  brief  remarks  on 
the  subject  in  general;  and  if  my  re- 
marks could  be  worked  into  the  1  hour 
and  a  half  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  I  would  be  happy  to  have 


U.S.  AIR  ACnVTTY  IN  CAMBODIA 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  somewhat  disturbed  by  news 
reports  to  the  effect  that  U.S.  airplanes 
are  being  used  in  close  support  of  the 
Cambodian  Army  in  hostilities  within 
Cambodia  itself. 

It  was  my  understanding,  based  on 
the  President's  declaration  and  prom- 
ise, that  this  kind  of  support  would  be 
withdrawn  completely  from  Cambodia 
itself  on  Jime  30,  and  that  activities 
thereafter  would  be  carried  on  only  in 
connection  with  Interdicting  operations 
relative  to  the  supply  trails  running 
through  Cambodia  into  the  area  of  South 
Vietnam  where  U.S.  forces  would  be 
affected. 

I  believe  the  President.  I  have  no 
doubt  he  meant  what  he  said.  I  do  not 
know  if  he  is  aware  of  what  is  going  on 
in  Cambodia  at  the  present  time.  It 
seemed  to  take  a  little  nudging,  pressur- 
ing, and  pulling  to  get  the  Pentagon  to 
admit  that  such  was  the  situation  in 
Cambodia  so  far  as  air  support  of  Cam- 
bodian troops  and  their  operations  were 
concerned. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  to  the  Senate 
that  if  this  continues,  it  could  mean  that 
we  will  have  a  repetition  of  what  hap- 
pened in  Vietnam:  namely,  that,  first,  we 
will  provide  air  support,  then  send  ad- 
\-isers,  then  deploy  troops,  and  thus  get 
into  a  full-fledged  war. 

I  had  some  grave  question  about  the 
President's  original  penetration  into 
Cambodia,  but  I  recognized  the  fact  that 
he  exercised  his  judgment  on  the  basis 
of  the  best  information  available  to  him 
and,  thereby,  assumed  his  responsibility 
as  President  and  Commander  in  Chief. 

As  Senators,  we  likewise  have  respon- 
sibilities. We  likewise  have  to  render 
judgments. 

I  may  be  wrong.  I  hope  so. 

The  President  may  be  right.  I  hope  so. 

I  should  like  to  read,  if  I  may,  a  few 
excerpts  from  an  article  published  in  the 
Washington  Daily  News  of  August  4. 
1970,  and  ask  imanimous  consent  that, 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  the  en- 
enUre  article,  entitled  "No  Hurr>-  To  Re- 
build—Profits, the  Cambodian  Phoenix" 
written  by  James  Foster  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
1  See  exhibit  l.i 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  excerpts  read: 

Phnom  Penh. — A  building  contractor  from 
California  turned  up  in  Cambodia  the  other 
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day.  looked  around  and  seemed  ssitlsfied  wuh 
the  destruction  he  saw. 

•  When  this  war  s  over.  Its  going  to  take 
a  lot  of  work  to  build  this  place  back  up. 
Business  Is  a  httle  slow  at  home  you  know." 

While  his  presence  may  have  been  prema- 
ture, his  Ji;dgmeni  w.is  not  The  war  in 
Cnmbodia  already  has  taken  a  hea\y  toll  in 
propertv. 

The  U.S.  embassy  staff  has  tripled  to  more 
than  50.  Marine  guards  wear  sponshirts  and 
loafers  m  keeping  with  the  officially  decreed 
low  protile.  U.S.  military  attaches,  their  tat- 
tooed arms  and  GI  oxfords  giving  them 
ftwav.  carrying  briefcases  full  of  data  relevant 
to  next  years  i-30  million  aid  program  i  up 
from  $8  nilllioni  under  Jonathan  Ladd,  a 
former  Special  Forces  colonel  called  out  of 
Flor:d.^  retirement. 

Mr.  PresidLii;.  I  ho;  e  wc  a.e  iioi  treail- 
111-:  the  iuiie  pr.miose  path  in  Citiiibodlu 
that  we  have  ahcady  traveled,  to  our  sor- 
row, m  Vietnam  and  in  other  pans  of 
Southeast  A-ia 

Exhibit  1 

No    HtTlRY    To     REBfILD PHOnTS,    THE 

C.\MEOPt.\N  Phoenix 

(By  James  Posters 

Phncm  Penh.— a  building  contractor  from 

California  turned  up  in  Cambodia  '.he  oth?r 

dar.  looked  around  and  seemed  satisfied  with 

the  :l?struc;ion  he  saw. 

•■When  this  war's  over,  its  going  to  take 
a  lot  of  work  to  build  this  place  back  up. 
Biisiiie^s  is  a  hale  slow  at  home,  you  know." 
While  his  nresence  may  have  been  prema- 
ture his  judfcmen':  was  not.  The  war  In 
Cam'ncdia  alrrady  ha:^  taken  a  h^avy  toll  In 
propertv  > 

Two  key  Cambodian  cities  so  far  have  es- 
caped cianiage.  Phnom  Penh  has  taken  no 
rocket  lire.  The  airport  foiu-  miles  west  and 
two  bridges  guarding  entry  on  the  north 
and  east  are  untouched.  Al.^o  spared  is  Kom- 
pong  Som,  the  deep-water  pert  on  the  south- 
ern coast,  whore  the  country's  only  oil  re- 
finerv  is  located. 

O'her  Cities  and  villages  have  not  been  so 
fortunate. 

And  while  the  situation  changes,  all  but 
two  major  highways  usually  are  closed  to 
normal  trairicTne  exception^  are  Higiiway  5 
northeastward  to  Ba' tambaujc,  a  provincial 
capital,  and  on  to  Bangkok;  and  highway  1 
to  Saigon. 

Many  other  highways,  if  not  cut  by  the 
Viet  Cong,  are  passable  only  to  small  vehi- 
cles able  to  thread  their  way  aruuud  mine 
craters  and  to  fcrd  stre.-xms  near  blown 
bridges.  These  roads  are  clo;-<.d  to  big  trucks 
that  haul  fuel,  food  and  arms. 
1  The  state  railroad  paralleling  the  highway 
to  Battainbar.g  Is  cut  In  at  least  two  points 
Townspeople  --eem  in  no  hurry  to  rebuild 
becatise  the  dama-^e  frcw  daily  as  the  war 
escalates  and  as  more  outsiders  become  in- 
volved. 

Authorities  confirmed  this  week  that  US. 
warplanes  arc  being  called  in  'o  help  with 
■street  fighting. '  But  villagers  complain  not 
so  much  about  the  mass  damage  as  about 
low-flying  Jets  stampeding  their  livestock 
Villagers  say  they  waste  their  time  looking 
for  The.r  animals. 

The  Cambcdlan  high  command  explained — 
in  a  letter  to  an  editor— that  modern  bomb- 
ing and  strafing  tactics  require  low-altitude 
flying  If  the  enemy  is  to  be  killed. 

M.litia  girls  giggle  when  frisked  at  a 
checkpoint.  So  does  the  soldier  with  the  en- 
viable Job.  But  there  was  no  giggling  when 
13  dead  and  more  than  60  wounded  of  a 
force  of  300  were  hauled  back  from  a  battle 
last  week,  victims  of  the  other  outsiders. 

Cambodians  desiring  American  goods — a 
GI  canteen  or  an  M16  rifle,  perhaps — go  to 
Neak  Leung,  where  South  Vietnamese  peddle 
such  goods  In  a  street  bazaar.  Prices  are 
negotiable. 


\  Belgian  shoe  manufacturer  has  set  up 
shop  to  make  combat  boots  for  the  Cambo- 
dian army. 

The  Austr.illans  donated  50  land  cruisers  to 
the  Cambodian  government  and  made  a  pub- 
lic ceremony  out  of  it.  The  French  commu- 
nity in  Phiiom  Penh,  one  exception  to  the 
trend,  has  dwindled  from  5.000  to  about  500. 
All  French  military  advisers  and  teachers 
are  gone. 

The  U.S.  embassy  staff  has  tripled  to  more 
than  50.  Marine  guards  wear  sportshirts  and 
loatcrs  in  keeping  with  the  officially  decreed 
liw  profile  U.S.  military  attaches,  their 
tattooed  arms  and  GI  oxfords  giving  them 
away,  carry  briefcases  full  of  data  relevant 
to  next  year's  $30  million  aid  progr.im  i  up 
from  $8  million)  under  Jonathan  Ladd,  a 
former  Special  Forces  colonel  called  out  of 
Florida  retirement. 

Mr.  G0LDWATI':R.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield,  if  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  will  allow 
me? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  a?k  unanimous 
con.^ent  that  this  time  not  be  taken  out 
of  the  time  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ne'>v  Hampshire. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordetcd. 

Mr.  McDCTYRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I 
do  not  believe  that  I  know  any  more  de- 
tail.- of  the  report.s  of  the  bombing  in 
Cambodia  than  does  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  becattse  I  think  both  of 
i'.-  have  read  only  what  is  in  the  news- 
papers. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  But  I  do  not  re- 
call that  thi'  President's  statement  was 
an  exact  statement  that  we  would  reirain 
from  the  use  of  tactical  air  or  stratesic 
air  suppo;  t  in  Cam.bodia. 

As  the  Senator  from  Montana  well 
knows,  the  Ho  Chi  Miiih  trails — and 
there  are  literally  hundreds  of  them — 
come  down  through  Lao.-  along  the 
border  and  continue  into  Cambodia  and 
then  filter  into  South  Vietnam. 

As  I  have  said  before,  the  enemy  is 
the  same  in  Southeast  Asia,  whether  he 
is  in  Cambodia,  Vietnam.  Laos,  or  Thai- 
land. 

I  recall,  in  World  War  n,  that  we  did 
not  hesitate  to  attack  the  common 
enemy  wherever  we  found  him.  We  did 
not  de?l;-i:e  a  .•eparate  wa.-  when  we 
went  into  Italy.  Africa,  or  Normandy, 
or  a  separate  war  In  the  Pacific  as  we 
island  hopped  all  the  way  up  to  final  vic- 
tory. 

So  I  think  we  would  ex::ect  that  there 
would  be  occasion  when  cur  tactical  air 
would  be  called  upon  for  tactical  .support, 
but  mainly  for  the  type  of  attack  or  in- 
terdiction that  we  have  been  engaged  in 
for  a  long,  long  time  in  Laos. 

1  must  say  that  I  have  been  puzzled 
on  the  floor  lately  to  hear  distinguished 
members  of  the  Foreign  Flelations  Com- 
mittee speaking  as  if  our  actions  in  Laos 
wjre  sometlung  tliat  they  had  not  heard 
of.  Most  of  these  gentlemen  have  been  to 
Tliailand  where  the  operations  emanate. 
They  must  have  visited  bases  whose  only 
purixjse  for  being  was  to  maintain  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  tactically, 
and  now  to  bomb  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail. 

Unless  some  evidence  comes  up  that  we 
might  be  engaged  in  what  could  be  called 


indiscriminat.e  bombing — which  I  do  not 
think  we  will  find— I  think  that  we 
should  not  only  expect,  bv.l  should  also 
be  willing,  to  defend  the  attacks  on  a 
common  enemy. 

I  do  not  quite  agree  with  my  friend's 
aiialysi.>  of  the  lirimro.'-e  path,  because  I 
would  say  that  when  we  decided  to  go 
into  this  war.  if  we  had  used  our  air- 
power  reasonably,  as  it  should  ha\e  been 
used,  this  war  would  not  have  lasted  long 
enough  to  get  one  load  of  troops  over 
there. 

We  have  continued  to  refuse  to  use  our 
airpower,  on  the  part  of  the  Kennedy, 
Johnson,  and,  I  must  say.  the  Ni.xon  ad- 
ministration, as  airpower  has  been  de- 
veloped and  can  properly  be  used. 

I  would  hope  that  we  would  not  be 
overly  critical  before  we  know  more 
about  it.  Even  if  it  is  the  type  of  bomb- 
ing that  I  think  it  is,  I  think  it  is  part 
of  this  war.  I  think  it  is  necessary  to  get 
our  men  home  and  to  end  this  war  as 
fast  as  we  can. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  can 
appreciate  the  remarks  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  fi'om  Arizona,  who 
has  great  experience  in  the  Air  Force — 
none  greater  in  this  body  and  none 
greater  in  the  Congress,  in  my  opinion. 
But  I  would  look  upon  tlii.s  as  indis- 
criminate bombing.  It  is  a  long  way  from 
the  Ho  Chi  Minh  trails  where  these 
operations  have  taken  place.  And  in  my 
opinion,  therefore,  there  is  no  connec- 
tion with  the  President's  thesis. 

Furthermore.  I  see  no  connection  be- 
tween references  to  the  Second  World 
War,  in  either  the  Pacific  or  in  Europe, 
and  the  present  tragedy  in  Vietnam 
which,  in  my  opinion,  w.^s  a  mistake  in 
the  fi-st  pltice  and  has  been  a  continuing 
tragedy  ever  since. 

It  has  cost  us  approximately  53,000 
dead  and  about  285.000  wnunded.  for  a 
total  of  somewhere  around  335.000  to 
date,  with  no  end  in  sight. 

I  hope  devoutly  that  what  is  being 
done  in  these  indiscriminate  close  sup- 
port activities  of  the  Air  Force  in  rela- 
tion to  Cambodiaii  battles  waged  by 
Cambodian  soldiers  is  not  being  done 
contrary  to  the  orders  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  who  wns  quite  ex- 
plicit in  what  he  had  to  say  relative  to  our 
withdrawal  from  Cambodia  and  what 
activities  subsequent  to  that  withdrawal 
we  wo'ild  continue  to  undertake. 

I  have  great  faith  in  the  words  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  I 
hope  that  his  orders  are  being  upheld  and 
are  not  bein'-'  distorted. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
might  say  that  I  am  sure  the  President 
has  knowledge  of  this.  I  am  sure  that 
if  the  President  felt  it  was  contrai-y  to 
hLs  promise  to  the  country,  this  bomb- 
ing would  not  be  taking  place. 

I  would  suggest  that  it  is  difficult  to 
tell  whether  it  is  indiscriminate  bombing 
or  tactical  air  support.  If  we  are  talking 
about  interdiction,  there  is  no  set  rule  as 
to  where  interdiction  has  to  take  place. 
If  the  Communist  forces,  as  we  are  led 
to  believe,  have  spread  out  into  parts  of 
Cambodia.  I  suggest  that  they  have  to 
be  supplied.  I  would  suggest  that  those 
places  might  be  extensions  of  the  Ho- 
Chl  Minh  Trail  and  if  tactical  attacks 
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have  to  be  made  there,  I  thuik  it  would 
be  to  our  extreme  advantage  to  continue. 

I  join  the  Senator  from  Montana  in 
saying  that  I  think  this  war  was  a  mis- 
take, but  not  in  the  same  way  that  the 
Senator  infers. 

I  tiunk  that  from  its  inception  it  has 
been  fought  in  the  wrong  manner. 

When  the  decision  was  made  to  go 
into  this  war,  we  failed  to  make  the  de- 
cision to  win  It.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
having  served  his  country  so  faithfully 
in  three  of  the  forces— and  I  might  say 
as  an  Air  J'orce  veteran  tliat  I  would 
feel  a  little  hurt  if  he  would  not  give  us 
a  crack  at  answering  him — when  one 
goes  out  to  fight,  he  is  not  going  to  tie 
one  hand  behind  his  back  and  think  he 
will  come  back  with  all  of  his  teeth. 

I  think  that  the  war  has  boen  con- 
ducted horribly  and  that  it  will  go  down 
as  one  of  the  worst  conducted  wars  in 
all  our  history. 

I  hope,  with  the  Senator,  that  this  war 
will  come  to  a  quick  end  and  that  we 
never  again  will  engage  in  a  war  witiiout 
at  the  same  time  using  the  muscle  we 
have  with  which  to  win  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say  that  I  hope  we  never  engage  in  a 
war  on  the  Asian  mainland,  or  anywhere 
else,  unless  the  seciu"ity  of  the  United 
States  is  threatened.  And  in  my  opinion 
our  security  is  not  threatened  by  Viet- 
nam. 

As  far  as  a  comparison  between  the 
Second  World  War  and  this  war  is  con- 
cerned, there  was  a  good  deal  of  justifi- 
cation for  our  entering  the  Second  World 
War.  There  was  no  justification  for  our 
entering  a  war  in  Vietnam  which  has 
now  become  an  Indochina  war  and  may 
well  become  a  Southeast  A.sian  war. 

Mr.  President,  based  on  the  latest  fig- 
ures furnished  me  by  the  Department 
of  Defense,  as  of  July  30.  1970.  284.824 
Americans  have  been  wounded.  43,134 
Americans  have  been  killed  in  combat, 
and  8,283  have  been  killed  in  noncom- 
batant  activities  in  Vietnam,  for  a  total 
death  niunber  of  51,417. 

If  we  add  the  51.417  to  the  284.824 
womided.  we  get  a  total  number  of 
casualties  of  over  336.000  in  this  war. 
with  no  end  in  sight,  with  no  light  at  the 
end  of  the  tunnel,  with  the  negotiations 
in  Paris — if  we  can  call  them  such — on 
dead  center,  and  with  the  only  ray  of 
hope  that  I  can  see  being  the  statement 
made  by  Ambassador  Bruce  on  yesterday 
in  which.  I  believe,  if  I  recall  the  press 
accounts  correctly,  he  stated  that  he  had 
been  given  cither  great  or  wide  latitude 
in  his  discussions  with  the  other  confer- 
ees at  the  Paris  negotiations. 

Again  I  want  to  say — and  I  say  this 
most  re.«pectfully — that  I  hope  wuth  re- 
spect to  what  the  President  said  on 
June  30 — and  I  believe  him — that  his 
orders  are  being  carried  out  and  that  in 
no  way,  shape,  or  form,  are  they  being 
contravened  with  regard  to  Cambodia. 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampsliire  for  yielding. 


be  authorized  to  meet  diu'ing  the  session 
01  the  Senate  today. 

Tiie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. At  this  time  the  Chair,  in  accord- 
ance with  a  previous  order,  recognizes 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  for 
1^2  hours. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
THE  SENATE  SESSION  TODAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 


B-l— -WHICH  DIRECTION? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
dicated in  the  course  of  an  earlier  review 
of  the  actions  taken  by  the  Research  and 
Development  Subcommittee  on  the  fiscal 
1971  budget  that  I  wanted  to  speak  later 
and  in  greater  depth  on  a  niunber  of 
specific  programs  in  that  budget. 

One  of  the.se  programs  is  the  B-l,  the 
new  manned  bomber  desired  by  the  Air 
Force  as  a  replacement  for  the  B-52's 
now  in  our  inventory. 

The  Air  Force  describes  the  B-l  as 
a  four-engine  strategic  bomber  in  the 
350.000-  to  400,000-pound  gross-weight 
class,  with  the  ability  to  deliver  large  nu- 
clear or  nonnuclear  payloads  over  great 
distances— more  than  6,000  miles.  The 
bomb  bay  will  hold  considerably  more 
ordnance  than  that  of  the  aginc  B-52's 
the  B-l  will  replace.  In  addition  to 
gravity  bombs,  the  B-l  will  have  a  higher 
standoff  capability  than  the  much  larger 
and  slower  B-52  because  of  its  greater 
internal  complement  of  attack  missiles. 
This  is  the  bomber  we  discussed  last  year 
known  as  the  AMSA. 

The  B-l  program  is  one  of  the  most 
expensive  now  in  the  research  and  de- 
velopment stage.  The  total  program  cost 
is  already  estimated  by  the  Air  Force 
at  $9.4  billion,  with  research  and  de- 
velopment expenditures  themselves  pre- 
dicted to  top  the  $2  billion  mark.  These 
estimates  will  ine\-itably  increase  a^  a 
result  of  future  inflation  in  our  economy, 
which  is  not  at  present  reflected  in  them. 
In  addition,  the  estimates  do  not  include 
opei-ating  costs  for  the  B-l.  costs  of  the 
SRAMS  and  SCADS  which  the  B-l  will 
carry,  or  the  tanker  investment  and 
operating  costs  which  in  an  economic 
sense  are  an  integral  part  of  the  costs 
of  the  B-l  itself.  So  even  if  present  B-l 
cost  estimates  are  on  target,  the  B-l  will 
be  a  tremendously  expensive  system. 

The  E-1  program  may  also  be  one  of 
the  most  vital  from  the  standpoint  of 
our  national  security.  Our  land-based 
strategic  missiles  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly vulnerable  to  possible  enemy  at- 
tack. Moreover,  manned  bombers  have 
several  capabilities  not  possessed  by 
missiles  of  any  kind. 

Both  because  of  the  potential  costs  of 
the  B-l  and  because  of  its  possible  im- 
portance to  our  security,  it  is  essential 
that  its  progress  in  the  research  and  de- 
velopment stage  be  closely  monitored  by 
the  Congress.  In  its  work  this  year  the 
Research  and  Development  Subcommit- 
tee has  re\iewed  in  depth  the  present 
status  of  the  B-l  program.  As  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  I  would  like  to 
make  a  detailed  report  on  that  review  at 
the  present  time. 


FISCAL    1S70  BACKCSOITin) 

In  testimony  to  liie  Armed  Services 
Cominittte  a  year  ago,  the  Air  Force 
stated  that  initiation  of  engineering  de- 
velopment on  the  B-l  was  piamied  lor 
November  1,  1969.  The  $100.2  million  re- 
quested and  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1970  v.a-s  consistent  with  this  proposed 
timetable.  Air  Force  plans  then  called 
for  an  initial  operational  capability — 
IOC— for  the  B-l  of  mid-1976. 

During  the  course  of  the  year,  how- 
ever, decisions  witlun  the  Department 
of  Defense  itself  resulted  in  changes  m 
the  B-l's  proposed  schedule.  Initiation 
of  engineering  development  did  not  oc- 
cur until  Jime  5,  1970,  when  an  an- 
nouncement was  made  that  contracts 
for  the  program  £  system  integration  and 
engine  development  efforts  had  been 
awarded  to  North  American  Rockwell 
Corp.  and  the  General  Electric  Co.,  re- 
spectively. Selection  of  the  aviciucs  con- 
tractor is  not  expected  now  until  the 
fall  of  1970. 

As  a  result  of  these  delays,  only  S35 
million  of  the  S100.2  million  appropri- 
ated last  year  has  been  placed  on  con- 
tract to  date,  and  these  fmids  should 
support  both  contractors  until  October 
1970.  The  remaining  S65  million  of  last 
year's  funds  will  also  be  available  for 
use  in  fiscal  1971. 

Concurrent  with  these  delayj  in  the 
use  of  fiscal  1970  funds,  there  has  been 
a  slippage  m  the  planned  IOC  date  lor 
the  B-l  to  mid- 1978. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  AND  COMMITTEE  ACTION 

This  changed  situation  was  reflected 
in  the  Air  Force  request  of  SlOO  million 
for  the  B-l  program  for  fiscal  1971.  Had 
the  program  proceeded  as  articipated 
last  year,  additional  funds  undoubtedly 
would  have  been  sought. 

Notwithstanding  tins  fact,  the  Re- 
search and  Development  Subccmmittee 
recommended  and  the  committee  ac- 
cepted a  S50  million  reduction  in  the 
Air  Foi'ce  reque^^t.  The  subcommittee  had 
-several  rationales  for  this  reduction, 
each  of  which  I  would  like  to  discuss  in 
turn. 

First.  Air  Force  testimony  indicates 
that  our  B-52  G's  and  H's,  with  ceitain 
modifications,  will  be  capable  of  opera- 
tion into  the  1980's.  Accordingly,  the 
mid-1978  IOC  date  for  the  B-i,  like  the 
mid-1976  IOC  date  before  it,  is  not  criti- 
cal. It  is  not  clear  in  any  event  tliat  the 
committees  reduction  will  necessitate  a 
Slippage  in  the  mid-1978  date,  since  the 
7-month  delay  in  imtiation  of  engineer- 
ing development  was  coupled  to  a  24- 
monlh  delay  in  initial  operational  capa- 
bility. Consequently,  any  additional 
slowdowTi  caused  by  the  reduction  m 
fiscal  1971  could  be  offset  by  a  step-up 
111  the  presently  planned  later  program. 

Second.  Since  selection  of  the  avionics 
contractor  was  not  made  concurrently 
with  the  selection  of  the  systems  integra- 
tion and  engine  contractors,  the  specific 
design  of  the  avionics  package  will 
not  have  been  selected  for  at  least  3 
months.  Once  it  is  selected,  an  additional 
period  of  time  will  be  required  to  refine 
the  design  of  the  avionics  package  and 
to  complete  the  design  efToris  required  to 
mtegrate  the  avionics  subsystem,  the  en- 
gine subsystem,  and  all  other  minor  sub- 
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systems  and  components  into  the  final 
design  of  the  complete  weapon  system. 
These  efforts  will  be  time  consuming, 
even  without  the  complication  inherent 
in  the  development  of  such  an  advanced 
and  complex  weapon  system,  and  they 
<;hould  require  a  slower  than  planned  rate 
of  buildup  of  contractor  engineermg  per- 
sonnel before  fabrication  of  develop- 
mental hardware  and  major  portions  of 
the  weapon  system  should  commence. 

Thu-d    The  development  program  as 
pre'^enUv   planned   would   require   $569 
million  "in    fiscal    1972    and    $560    mil- 
lion in  fiscal    1973.  The  subcommittee 
was  concerned  that  this  very  large  dollar 
requirement  for  fiscal  1972  might  be  un- 
realistic in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  ad- 
ministration itself  plans  on  cuts  in  de- 
fense spending  for  fiscal  1971  and  fiscaJ 
1972  in  the  amounts  of  $1  bUlion  and  $6 
billion    respectively.  The  subcommittee 
doubted  whether  the  $6  billion  cut  in  de- 
fense spending  in  fiscal  1972  would  per- 
mit support  of  the  B-1  program  at  a  $569 
million  level,  even  if  this  were  technically 
feasible.  At  a  $569  million  level,  the  B-1 
program  would  be  the  largest  single  pro- 
gram in  the  research  and  development 
stage  and  would  consume  itself  a  full  8 
percent  of  a  $7  billion  R.D.T.  &  E.  budget, 
a   questionable   allocation   of   resources. 
The  subcommittee  felt  that  if  the  pro- 
gram was  slowed  down  in  fiscal  1971.  it^ 
funding  curve  would  peak  and  level  off 
several  months  later  than  planned.  This 
would  delay  the  buUdup  of  contractor 
effort   and  expenditures  In  fiscal   1972. 
permitting  something  of  a  reduction  in 
fiscal  1972  funding. 

COST    CONSIDERATIONS 

Finally,  the  subcommittee  was  in- 
fluenced also  by  a  concern  over  the  long- 
term  costs  of  the  B-1  program  and  the 
openness  of  the  Air  Force  in  its  discus- 
sions with  the  Congress  about  the  mag- 
nitude of  these  costs. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  the  presently 
projected  total  program  cost  for  the 
B-1— the  cost  of  both  research  and  devel- 
opment and  production— is  $9.4  billion. 
This  estimate  is  predicated  on  a  unit  pro- 
duction cost  for  the  aircraft  of  $29.2  mil- 
lion, still  within  the  $25  to  $30  mil  ion 
range  projected  by  Secretary  Laird  last 
year. 

First.  B-1  unit  costs.  One  of  the  sub- 
committee's concerns  was  the  reliability 
of  this  $29. 2  million  estimate. 

The  stability  between  last  year's  esti- 
mate and  that  presently  being  made  is  not 
Itself  any  guarantee  of  reliable  cost  esti- 
mating. For  there  have  been  during  the 
past  year  several  changes  In  the  B-l's 
specificaUons  which,  if  last  year's  pro- 
jection was  valid,  should  have  resulted 
in  reductions  in  the  estimated  price  per 

copy.  ^  , 

These  changes  include  a  2o  percent  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  SRAMs  and 
SCAD'S  carried  internally  and  about  a  20 
percent  decrease— from  supersonic  to 
high  subsonic— in  the  plane's  low  alti- 
tude speed.  Most  important,  however,  the 
size  of  the  avionics  pack  planned  for  the 
B-1  was  greatly  reduced — an  action 
which  in  itself  should  have  produced  sav- 
ings of  $5  to  $6  million  per  copy. 

Not  only  does  the  absence  of  these  sav- 
ings cast  doubt  on  the  validity  of  last 


year's  estimates.  It  also  lends  credence 
to  those  who  claim  that  the  present  $29.2 
million  projected  unit  cost  for  the  B-1 
is  still  unrealistically  low. 

I  have  heard  it  argued,  for  example, 
that  even  crude  comparisons  between  the 
B-1  and  other  aircraft  in  our  inventory 
demonstrate  the  inaccuracy  of  this  $29.2 
million  estimate.  The  FB-Ul.  it  is 
pointed  out.  has  a  maximum  gross  take- 
off weight  and  a  weight  unloaded  wliich 
is  approximately  one-third  that  of  the 
proposed  B-1  and  has  avionics  which  are 
slightly  less  sophisticated.  This  tends 
to  suggest,  the  argument  goes,  that  the 
B-1  should  be  projected  to  cost  three 
times  as  much  as  the  $13  million  recently 
paid  per  copy  for  the  FB-Ul.  This,  of 
course,  would  result  in  a  cost  per  copy  for 
the  B-1  of  $59  million  or  33  percent  more 
than  the  present  estimate. 

I  must  admit  in  all  candor  that  I  do 
not  have  the  expertise  with  which  to 
evaluate  the  accuracy  of  the  present 
$29.2  million  estimate  per  copy  for  the 
B-1  I  do  know  that  the  FB-111  com- 
parison I  have  just  cited— and  similar 
ones  have  been  made  between  the  B-1 
and  such  planes  as  the  C-5A  and  the 
F-15 — is  very  crude  indeed. 

But  the  absence  of  any  reduction  from 
last  year's  estimate  despite  the  various 
changes  made  and  the  history  of  unre- 
liable early  cost  estimating  associated 
with  so  many  recent  aircraft  programs, 
do,  in  the  opinion  of  the  subcommit- 
tee and  the  full  committee  constitute 
grounds  for  doubt. 

And  it  should  also  be  noted  that  the 
cost  savings  occasioned  by  the  recent 
reduction  in  the  size  of  the  avionics  pack 
may  ultimately  be  lost.  This  reduction 
was  made  possible  only  after  a  conscious 
decision  to  design  the  avionics  pack  to 
meet  a  considerably  lower  enemy  threat 
than  the  original  pack  was  designed 
to  counter.  Room  was  left,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  cutback,  for  later  avionics 
growth  if  the  threat  necessitates.  Thus, 
while  the  cutback  itself  appears  to  be  a 
wise  and  cost-conscious  decision,  it  may 
still  prove  to  be  temporary  in  nature. 
If  so,  there  will  be  a  cost  increase  of 
$5  to  S6  million  in  the  B-l's  presently 
planned  price  per  copy,  notwithstanding 
the  absence  of  a  similar  visible  decrease 
as  a  result  of  the  cutback  itself. 

It  was  the  subcommittee's  hope  that 
its  concern  over  the  possible  long  term 
costs  per  copy  of  the  B-1  would  be  re- 
flected in  the  committee  report.  As  the 
subcommittee  envisaged  it.  the  report 
would  call  upon  the  Air  Force  to  conduct, 
during  fiscal  1971.  a  continuing  re- 
view of  the  B-l's  specifications,  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  upon:  First,  the  possi- 
bility of  further  reductions  in  its  high 
altitude  supersonic  speed  and  payload 
capacity,  and,  second,  the  possibility  of 
cost  savings  and  performance  improve- 
ments being  achieved  by  increasing  the 
B-l's  standoff  missile  launching  capa- 
bility and  decreasing  its  reliance  on  low- 
altitude  penetration  of  its  targets. 

The  purpose  of  such  language  in  the 
report  would  have  been  to  make  clear  to 
the  Air  Force  the  committee's  concern 
that  B-1  costs  be  kept  as  low  as  possible 
consistent  with  the  performance  of  its 
mission,  in  part  because  the  ultimate 


magnitude  of  those  costs  might  well  de- 
termine eventual  congressional  approval 
or  disapproval  of  a  B-1  production  pro- 
gram. 

The  subcommittee  recognized,  in  mak- 
ing its  recommendation  of  specific  areas 
for  emphasis  in  its  proposed  review,  that 
considerable  attention  has  already  been 
devoted  to  them.  It  recognized,  also,  how- 
ever, that  many  former  defense  officials 
have  argued  against  any  supersonic 
speed  capability  for  the  B-1.  on  the 
grounds  that  this  is  of  primary  utility 
only  in  the  secondary,  tactical  role  con- 
templated for  the  plane,  and  thPt  elimi- 
nation of  it  would  result  in  20-  to  30-per- 
cent savings  in  the  B-l's  cost  per  copy. 
Similarly,  it  recognized  that  the  pro- 
jected payload  capacity  of  the  B-1,  even 
after  the  recent  changes,  is  considerably 
greater  than  that  of  the  B-52. 

And  the  subcommittee  and  the  full 
committee  wanted  assurance  that  the 
concept  of  a  basically  standoff  missile 
launching  aircraft,  rejected  after  can- 
cellation of  the  Skybolt  project  several 
years  ago.  had  been  subject  to  a  thor- 
ough recent  examination. 

I  can  only  regret  that  the  committee 
report — probably  for  reasons  of  space 
but  perhaps  also  out  of  a  desire  to  mini- 
mize implied  criticism  of  the  Air  Force — 
failed  to  address  more  fully  the  question 
of  long  term  B-1  unit  costs.  The  re- 
port does  refer  to  "possible  studies" 
which  the  Air  Force  might  take  along 
some  of  the  lines  I  have  discussed.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  the  Air  Force  will 
take  it  upon  itself  to  pursue  a  detailed 
review  of  the  B-l's  specifications  during 
fiscal  1971  and  that  it  will  report  to  the 
committee  next  year  on  the  results  of 
that  review.  The  slowdown  in  the  B-1 
program  which  the  committee  has  en- 
dorsed in  major  part  for  budgetary  and 
program  management  reasons  will  pro- 
vide ample  time  in  which  to  conduct  such 
a  review. 

Second.  Associated  tanker  costs.  The 
subcommittee  was  also  concerned  by  the 
information  it  uncovered  regarding  the 
long  term  tanker  costs  which  may  ulti- 
mately be  associated  with  the  B-1  pro- 
gram. 

The  Air  Force  now  states  that  it  in- 
tends to  use  with  the  B-1  the  KC-135 
tanker  presently  servicing  our  B-52's.  It 
claims  that  the  KC-135's  service  life  will 
extend  into  the  late  1980's  and  possi- 
bly into  the  1990's. 

In  its  original  budget  submission,  how- 
ever, tlie  Air  Force  requested  $500,000  for 
fiscal  1971  for  use  in  studies  which  would 
directly  support  the  initiation  next  year 
of  a  new  tanker  development  program 
leading  to  replacement  of  the  aging  KC- 
135  tanker  force. 

For  some  reason  or  another,  the  Air 
Force  subsequently  reversed  its  position. 
The  KC-135  is  adequate,  it  maintains, 
and  the  study  funds  had  been  intended 
for  another  purpose  all  along. 

The  Air  Force  does  admit,  however, 
that  modifications  in  the  KC-135  may  be 
necessary  if  it  is  to  attain  the  now  pro- 
jected service  Ufe.  and  if  its  prelaunch 
survivabihty  is  to  be  made  consistent 
with  that  of  the  B-1.  On  the  latter  point, 
it  is  a  simple  fact  of  life  that  the  KC- 
135's  reaction  time  from  warning  of  at- 
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tack  to  escape  from  danger,  while  con- 
sistent with  that  of  the  B-52,  is  consid- 
erably less  than  that  projected  for  the 
B-1.  Just  what  modifications  will  be  re- 
quired and  what  their  costs  will  be  is  not 
xuUy  known  at  the  present  time. 

I  also  found  it  interesting,  In  light  of 
the  present  official  Air  Force  position  on 
the  need  for  a  totally  new  tanker,  to  read 
in  the  June  20th  edition  of  the  Armed 
Forces  Journal  that  a  debate  is  now  un- 
derway within  the  Air  Force  as  to  whether 
a  new  tanker  may  really  be  needed 
after  all.  The  piece  in  question,  after  de- 
scribing the  official  position  I  have  just 
outlined,  wert  on  to  say: 

But  Air  Force  Officers  who  will  operate  the 
B-1  take  a  different  view.  SAC  Commander 
General  Bruce  K.  HoUoway  told  the  Journal 
last  week :  "We  need  a  new  tanker  no  matter 
what  kind  of  bombers  we  have.  The  problem 
Is  not  so  much  the  Ufe  of  the  tanker,  but  we 
need  an  aircraft  that  can  offload  more  fuel." 

Some  Air  Force  operations  officers,  the 
Journal  article  concluded,  are  suggesting 
the  C-5A  for  the  job. 

Interestingly  enough.  Air  Force  officials 
staunchly  defended  the  KC-135's  abUlty 
to  offload  sufficient  fuel  in  response  to 
questioning  before  my  subcommittee 

The  reason  why  the  long-range  tanker 
costs  to  be  associated  with  the  B-1  pro- 
gram are  so  important  is  very  simple.  The 
tanker-to-bomber  ratio  for  the  B-1  Is 
expected  to  be  much  the  same  as  the  3 
to  2  ratio  for  the  B-52,  in  which  case  a 
great  many  tankers  might  ultimately  be 
required.  "The  Air  Force  indicated,  in  re- 
sponse to  a  wTitten  inquiry  addressed  to 
5  them  by  my  staff,  that  the  procurement 

^  of  255  modified  C-5A's  for  use  as  tank- 

ers— if  needed — could  be  expected  to  cost 
$27.5  million  per  copy,  for  a  total  cost 
of  over  $7   billion.   Under  the  circum- 
stances, I  feel  that  the  subcommittee's 
concern  over  the  lack  of  hard  data  re- 
garding tanker  costs  was  well  justified. 
It  was  the  subcommittee's  hope  that 
the  subject  of  tanker  costs  also  would 
be  dealt  with  in  the  committee  report. 
If  a  $7  billion  tanker  procurement  pro- 
gram is  required,  the  net  effect  will  be  to 
balloon  tremendously  the  real  economic 
costs  to  the  Nation  of  the  B-1  program. 
I  believe  very  strongly  that  Senators 
and  Congressmen  should  be  aware  of  the 
program's  possible  cost  Implications  in 
determining  whether  to  support  its  con- 
tinued funding.  Such  awareness  would 
have  been  facilitated  had  the  committee 
report  called  upon  the  Air  Force,  during 
fiscal  1971,  to  conduct  an  in-house  study 
to  determine  with  greater  precision  the 
tanker    costs    realistically    expected    to 
be  associated  with  the  new  B-1  bomber 
program.  I  think  it  is  clear  that  the  Con- 
gress will  want  next  year  better  informa- 
tion both  on  the  need  for  and  possible 
costs  of  alternative  new  tankers  as  well 
as  the  costs  inherent  in  alternative  modi- 
fication programs  designed  to  upgrade 
the  KC-135  fieet.  I  trust  that  the  Air 
Force  will  take  it  upon  itself  to  provide 
such  information  to  the  committee  in 
conjunction  with  its  budget  submissions 
next  year. 

A    NTED   FOR  THE    B-l? 

The  committee  report,  in  commenting 
on  the  recommended  $50  million  reduc- 


tion In  fiscal  1971  B-1  bomber  funding, 
stated: 

In  making  this  reduction  the  Committee 
vi-lshes  to  emphasize  that  It  fully  supports 
the  concept  for  the  B-1  advanced  manned 
strategic  aircraft.  The  essentiality  of  main- 
taining a  deterrent  posture  with  a  mixture 
of  all  three  elements  of  our  strategic  force — 
bombers,  land-based  missiles,  and  sea-based 
missiles — Is  recognized. 

Others,  I  am  sure,  would  argue  for  a 
diametrically  opposite  position — a  deci- 
sion now  that  the  B-1  will  not  be  needed 
and  that  it  would  be  safe  to  dispense  with 
further  funding  of  It. 

I  myself  cannot  support  either  of  these 
positions.  In  my  view,  the  most  reason- 
able and  prudent  course  would  be  to 
suspend  judgment  on  our  ultimate  need 
for  the  B-1.  but  to  proceed  now  with  the 
plane's  orderly  and  controlled  develop- 
ment. 

Let  me  make  clear  at  the  outset  that  I 
carmot  buy  all  of  the  argiunents  gen- 
erally cited  by  all-out  supporters  of  the 
B-1  program. 

I  question,  for  example,  the  importance 
of  its  being  used  in  a  show  of  force.  While 
this  is  a  convenient  capability  to  have,  it 
alone  would  not  justify  so  costly  a  pro- 
gram. 

Nor  would  the  utility  of  bombers  in  a 
tactical  warfare  role.  'We  are  buying  a 
wide  variety  of  tactical  aircraft,  specifi- 
cally designed  for  the  performance  of 
this  function.  Granted  that  the  B-1 
would  have  a  greater  ton-mile  economy 
than  these  aircraft,  it  would  make  little 
sense  to  use  the  plane  in  a  hostile  en- 
vironment. In  almost  all  imaginable 
situations,  the  importance  of  the  target 
objective  sought  would  not  be  commen- 
surate with  the  possible  cost  in  losses  of 
B-l's. 

Nor  do  I  want  to  foreclose  further 
argument  about  our  continued  possession 
of  a  triple  deterrent,  composed  of  land- 
based  missiles,  sea-based  missiles,  and 
bombers.  What  we  need  is  a  deterrent 
sufficient  and  reliable  enough  to  dissuade 
potential  adversaries  from  laimching  a 
nuclear  attack  against  us.  And  we  should 
develop  such  a  deterrent  as  cost-effec- 
tively as  we  can. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  B-1 
may  well  prove  to  be  a  necessary  part  of 
the  sufficient  deterrent  to  which  I  have 
just  alluded. 

For  one  thing,  there  might  be  serious 
risks  involved  in  reliance  solely  on  a  sea- 
based  deterrent. 

While  our  sea-based  missiles  are  secure 
today,  can  we  be  sure  they  will  remain 
secme  always?  It  has  been  the  history  of 
military  technology  in  recent  decades 
that  many  things  once  thought  impos- 
sible have  become  realities  only  a  few 
years  later.  The  DLMS  program,  en- 
dorsed by  the  committee,  is  but  one  ex- 
ample of  what  we  can  do  and  are  doing 
in  our  R.  &  D.  programs  to  improve  the 
survivability  of  our  sea-based  missile 
force.  But  if  Soviet  technology  is  allowed 
to  be  concentrated  in  the  ASW  field,  can 
we  be  sure  that  no  breakthrotighs  will 
occur? 

There  is  another  consideration  also. 
An  incapacitation  of  our  sea-based  mis- 
sile force  might  well  be  achieved  without 
a  direct  assault  on  American  submarines 


themselves.  Continuous  communication 
with  the  fieet,  absolutely  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  its  strategic  usefulness, 
might  be  seriously  impaired  by  a  sur- 
prise strike  on  land-based  command  cen- 
ters. 'While  our  present  communications 
might  well  be  improved,  the  posslblUty 
exists  that  the  low  data  handling  capa- 
bility of  truly  secure  communications 
systems  would  not  allow  the  in-depth 
communications  needed  for  adequate  im- 
plementation of  our  strategic  nuclear 
plans. 

Finally,  there  is  the  possibility  that  a 
solely  sea-based  strategic  force  could  be 
made  viable — but  only  at  a  cost  every  bit 
as  large  as  the  cost  of  maintaining  addi- 
tional strategic  systems.  The  ULMS  pro- 
gram itself  should  give  us  pause  for 
thought  In  this  regard.  Its  precise  cost 
parameters  carmot  be  estimated  at  the 
present  time,  but  it  is  clearly  going  to  be 
a  very  expensive  system. 

And  when  one  looks  beyond  a  sea- 
based  deterrent,  the  case  for  a  new 
bomber  has  considerable  weight.  Despite 
the  increasing  vulnerability  of  all  land- 
based  strategic  forces,  there  are,  ironi- 
cally, at  letist  two  considerations  which 
make  manned  bombers  perhaps  more 
important  to  our  security  than  they  were 
a  few  years  ago.  at  a  time  of  lesser  vul- 
nerability. I  think  these  points  should 
be  considered  carefully  by  those  who 
argue  that  bombers  are  outmoded  in  the 
present  "missile  age." 

The  first  consideration  is  the  bombers' 
recall  capability.  They  can  be  put  in  the 
air,  out  of  danger  of  enemy  attack,  with- 
out a  commitment  to  release  their  nu- 
clear payloads. 

Bomber  critics,  of  course,  have  tended 
to  disparage  bombers'  recall  capability, 
claiming  that  it  is  offset  by  their  much 
slower  speed.  They  point  out  that  it  takes 
less  time  for  a  strategic  missile  to  cover 
the  entire  distance  from  its  silo  to  Its 
target  than  it  does  for  a  bomber  to  de- 
liver its  weapons  after  it  is  within  range 
of  an  enemy's  air  defenses  and  its  recall 
capability  negated.  Thus,  they  argue,  one 
need  only  wait  longer  with  one's  missiles 
themselves  in  case  of  doubt  as  to  whether 
an  attack  is  underway. 

But  this  argument  entirely  misses  the 
point.  One  cannot  wait  longer  with  con- 
fidence in  an  age  of  vulnerable  land- 
based  forces.  One's  alternatives — absent 
a  bomber  smd  its  recall  capability — are 
really  rather  ominous.  When  blips  appear 
on  the  radar  screens,  one  must  either 
launch  on  warning  or  trust  to  the  sur- 
vivability of  Increasingly  vulnerable  land- 
based  missiles. 

Adoption  of  the  first  alternative  would 
increase  the  risk  of  an  accidental  nuclear 
holocaust,  a  prospect  which  caimot  be 
tolerated.  Yet  adoption  of  the  second  is 
scarcely  more  acceptable.  If  one  is  willing 
to  absorb  a  first  strike  against  increas- 
ingly vulnerable  land-based  missiles, 
there  will  come  a  time  when  it  would  be 
more  sensible  to  simply  phase  out  those 
missiles  and  rely  exclusively  on  a  sea- 
based  deterrent  force. 

The  second  consideration  to  which  I 
referred  a  moment  ago  is  one  which  has 
received  surprisingly  little  attention.  This 
Is  the  "box  phenomenon"  whereby  land- 
based  missiles  and  bombers,  both  increas- 
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inglv  vulnerable  by  Uicmselves.  become 
less 'vulnerable  if  employed  together. 

Consider  :or  a  nioiuent  tlie  problem 
posed  tor  an  ad\  ersaiy  who  contemplates 
a  coordmated  SLBM  attack  on  oiu-  bomb- 
ers and  ICBM  atUck  on  om-  land-based 
missiles. 

If  he  seeks  to  hit  our  bombers  and  mis- 
siles smuilt^neously.  the  ICBM's— wliich 
have  a  nmch  greater  flight  time— will 
have  to  be  launched  nrst.  When  they  are 
picked  up  en  om-  radar  screens.  oiU' 
bombei-s  could  be  put  safely  mto  the  air. 

If  he  employs  a  simultaneous  launch 
instead,  any  destruction  of  our  airfields— 
which  is  itself  unlikely  until  after  our 
bombers  have  escap>ed— would  provide 
more  liian  sufficient  evidence  of  a  nuclear 
atUck  to  justify  a  "launch  on  warning' 
of  our  missiles  themselves. 

Accordingly,  it  may  well  be  that  our 
wisest  future  course  would  be  to  increase 
our  reliance  on  a  sea-based  deterrent, 
but  to  couple  this  with  a  gradually  re- 
duced land-based  force,  composed  of  both 
missiles  and  bombers. 

It  is  for  reasons  such  as  these,  Mr. 
President,  that  I  believe  we  should  move 
ahead  now  with  the  development  of  a 
new  manned  bomber.  The  points  I  ha\e 
made  are  by  no  means  exhaustive  of  all 
that  might  be  said  on  the  subject.  I  of- 
fer ihem  primarily  as  points  to  be  con- 
sidered, well  aware  of  the  fact  that  con- 
siderable thought,  research,  and  plan- 
ning lie  ahead  before  a  B-1  production 
decision  can  rationally  be  made. 

Surely  a  factor  which  will  affect  that 
decision  as  much  as  any  other  will  be 
the  prccre.ss  nvdc  in  the  strategic  arms 
limitation  t^ilks — SALT— now  underway 
in  Vienna.  Any  number  of  agreements 
reached  at  the  talks  could  have  a  bearing 
on  our  need  for  the  B-1  but  I  will  address 
my.self  now  to  only  three  possibilities. 

One  is  an  agreement  on  rival  ABM 
systems,  the  ma.in  focus  of  the  talks  at 
the  present  time.  I  make  no  claim  of  in- 
side information  on  the  present  status  of 
these  talks.  If  press  reports  can  be 
believed,  however,  we  may  be  headed  in 
the  direction  of  a  National  Capitol 
Area— NCA— type  ABM  agreement, 
whereby  ail  ABM  systems  except  those 
in  defense  of  Moscow  and  Washington 
would  be  ruled  out. 

Such  an  agreement  would  be  a  land- 
mark in  Soviet-United  States  relations. 
It  would  do  much  to  curtail  a  strategic 
arms  race  which  has  been  out  of  control 
for  far  too  long.  By  itself,  however,  it 
would  do  nothing  to  offset  the  increas- 
hig  vulnerability  of  our  land-based  stra- 
tegic missiles.  Accordingly,  it  would  not 
clearly  eliminate  a  need  for  the  B-1. 

But  an  ABM  agreement  might  be  fol- 
lowed later  by  an  agreement  on  MIRV's, 
or  an  agreement  of  some  other  kind  re- 
ducing the  threat  to  land-based  strategic 
forces.  And  that  agreement,  in  turn, 
might  be  followed  by  the  adoption  of 
antisubmarine  warfare — ASW— restric- 
tions, increasing  the  survivability  of  our 
sea-based  forces  also.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, our  need  for  the  B-1  would 
be  significantly  reduced. 

But  agreements  of  this  kind  will  not 
be  reached  in  a  matter  of  months.  It 
may  well  take  years  before  they  are 
worked  out  and  then  reduced  to  writing. 


Accordingly,  while  it  might  be  feasible 
to  delay  large-scale  engineering  develop- 
ment of  the  B-1  for  perhaps  another 
year,  I  beheve  it  would  be  unwise  to  do 
so.  Since  our  security  will  require  the 
initiation  of  development  either  this  year 
or  next,  it  seems  far  more  advisable  to  be- 
gin now  and  to  do  so  at  a  more  con- 
trolled pace.  In  this  way,  we  may  well  be 
able  to  eliminate  costly  mistakes  which 
othei-wise  might  occur. 

There  are  those  wiio  will  argue  that  a 
decL-^ion  to  begin  development  of  the  B-1 
amounts,  willy-nilly,  to  a  decision  to  buy 
the  system.  The  initiation  of  develop- 
ment,"thcy  point  out,  will  create  positions 
of  power,  jobs,  and  profits  firmly  tied  to 
the  program's  success,  and  these,  tliey 
note,  will  surely  be  translated  into  strong 
political  pressures.  Congress  itself,  they 
argue,  will  be  reluctant  to  ever  cancel 
a  program  in  which  $2  billion  of  R.  &  D. 
funds  have  been  sunk. 

Regrettably,  there  is  some  truth  in 
these  assertions.  The  degree  of  truth  will 
depend  in  large  measure  on  the  ability  of 
Senators  and  Representatives  to  famil- 
iarise themselves  with  tlie  factors  really 
affecting  our  need  for  the  B-1,  and  it  will 
depend  also  on  their  willingness  to  reject 
unsophisticated  versions  of  the  -sunk 
costs'  argument,  their  willingness  to 
recognii-e  that  whether  S2  billion  has 
been  spent  to  date  may  be  less  important 
than  whether  S10-S2U  bihion  additional 
should  be  authorized. 

Incidentally.  I  was  quite  heartened  by 
the  Armed  Services  Committee's  decision 
to  direct  termination  of  the  Cheyenne 
development  contract  despite  the  prior 
expenditure  of  $168  million  on  that  sys- 
tem. Tlie  committee  recognized  that  con- 
tinuing with  the  program  would  entail 
the  expenditure  of  over  S1.5  billion  more. 

President  Nixon  spoke  in  hLs  state  of 
the  world  message  about  the  necessity  of 
proceeding  with  programs  the  ultimate 
need  for  which  is  not  established.  He 
said: 

Because  planning  mistakes  may  not  show 
up  fur  several  years,  deferral  of  hard  choices 
Is  often  templing.  But  the  ultimate  penalty 
may  be  disastrous.  The  only  responsible 
course  Is  to  face  up  to  our  problems  and  to 
make  decisions  in  a  !«3ng-ierm  framework. 

As  we  proceed  with  development  of  the 
B-1.  we  must  do  all  we  can  to  assure  its 
availability,  should  it  be  needed,  at  a 
time  and  cost  within  our  means.  It  is 
toward  this  end  that  the  work  of  the 
Research  and  Development  Subcommit- 
tee will  continue  to  be  directed. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  want  to  tell  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  that  his 
5  peech  is  one  of  the  most  useful  speeches 
I  have  heard  on  defense  procurement.  It 
is  useful  in  many  ways.  It  is  obviou.sly 
an  honest  statement.  It  deals  specifi- 
cally with  the  cost,  with  the  peformance. 
and  with  the  planning  of  that  weapons 
system,  and  it  concedes  .some  serioas 
shortcomings.  It  also  goes  into  careful 
detail  as  to  why,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  with  all 
the  difficulties  involved,  this  system  is 
necessary. 


I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  this  question:  The  Scn- 
atjr  stated  that  the  projected  total  pro- 
grams cost  of  the  B-1  is  $9.4  billion? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  That  is  the  Air  Force 
estimate  for  research  and  development 
and  procurement  only. 

Mr.  FROXMIKL.  In  the  I'ght  of  the 
Senators  speech  today,  does  he  believe 
that  estimate  is  realistic? 

Mr.  McINTYRE..  No,  I  cannot  say  tliat 
it  is  realistic.  In  the  fir..t  place,  I  doubt 
whether  the  $-3.2  million  estimate  per 
copy  for  the  B-1  itself  is  realistic.  Crude 
cost  comparisons  with  other  aircraft  now 
in  cur  in\entory  or  in  development  in- 
dicate that  a  mere  accurate  estimate 
would  be  $10  million— even  $20  million- 
higher.  And  when  other  costs  admittedly 
not  included  in  the  Air  Force  estimate — 
such  as  a  new  tanker — are  added  in.  the 
real  economic  costs  of  the  B-1  program 
might  well  be  $20  billion. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  other  words,  it 
could  be  100  percent  higher  than  this 
estimate? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Yes. 

What  the  R.  &  D.  Subcommittee  is 
trying  to  point  out  is  that  this  is  going 
to  be  a  tremendously  expen'^^ive  program. 
Just  consider  inflation  for  a  minute.  The 
program  is  now  looking  for  an  IOC  date 
of  1978,  That  is  8  years  away.  Inflation 
alone  will  raise  the  present  estimates 
considerably  before  then.  That  is  why  we 
are  stressing  the  need  to  keep  costs  down. 
We  want  the  Air  Force  to  study  and  re- 
study  all  alternatives  before  committing 
themselves  to  a  final  design.  This  year 
they  have  suggested  that  they  do  not  need 
supersonic  speed  at  low  altitude,  but 
thev  still  want  it  at  high  altitude.  We 
want  them  to  consider  whether  they  need 
it  at  either  altitude. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  does 
point  out  some  changes  that  have  been 
made  ui  the  specifications.  Some  people 
might  call  them  a  deterioration  of  stand- 
ards and  some  might  call  them  a  change. 
At  any  rate,  the  standards  are  not  as  ex- 
acting as  before,  and  the  Senator  points 
out  that  the  cost  per  copy  should  have 
been  reduced  by  some  $5  or  86  million. 
Yet.  the  Air  Force  has  maintained  that 
estimate  of  around  S29  mnllion  per  copy. 

Did  the  Defense  Department  give  any 
reason  why  they  were  unable  to  reduce 
the  cost,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  tliey 
are  eliminating  .some  of  the  costly  ele- 
ments involved? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  The  original  estimate 
was  what  is  called  a  planning  estimate. 
I  think  that  we  in  the  Congress  fail  to 
appreciate  at  times  how  difficult  it  is 
to  estimate  before  any  hardware  devel- 
opment begins  either  the  exact  specs  of  a 
.system  or  its  exact  price.  We  must  give 
the  services  some  leeway  in  this  regard. 
At  the  same  time,  we  do  have  a  right  to 
request  "good  faith"  estimates.  I  have 
doubts  whether  that  is  what  we  are  get- 
ting on  the  B-1. 

So  we  are  asking  the  Air  Force,  in  ef- 
fect: "You  have  reduced  your  avionic 
pack  by  half  and  have  reduced  the  speed 
at  low  altitude  and  the  cost  is  the  same. 
Why  did  we  not  get  a  reduction?" 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  What  was  their  an- 
swer? 
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Mr.  McINTYRE.  They  really  have  not 
gi\en  a  satisfactrry  answer. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  might  conclude— 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  might 
strongly  disagree— that  this  is  a  con- 
cealed overrun.  An  overrun  of  at  least  30 
or  40  percent  is  involved  already,  and  of 
course  we  are  7  or  8  years  away  from 
even  beginning  production.  Tiiere  is 
already  an  overrun  of  30  to  40  percent. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  The  Senator  cannot 
say  that. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Why  not? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  It  is  meaningful  to 
talk  about  an  overrun  on  a  system  only  in 
relation  to  changed  cost  estimates  on  a 
final  design.  Tlie  design  of  the  B~l  has 
not  yet  been  finalized,  and  I  think  we 
should  encourage  further  study  before  it 
is  finalized. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  has 
conceded  that  they  should  have  saved  $5 
to  $6  million  per  copy  by  this  reduction. 
They  have  saved  nothing.  It  still  costs 
$29  or  $30  million;  and  it  would  seem  to 
me,  on  this  basis,  that  the  costs  have  es- 
calated above  the  initial  estimate.  I  call 
that  an  overrun.  One  can  call  it  cost 
growth.  Whatever  it  is,  it  is  higher  than 
it  was  to  begin  with. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  There  is  no  doubt 
that,  so  far  as  the  subcommittee  is  con- 
cerned, we  were  quite  surprised  to  see  a 
reduction  in  the  size  of  avionics  pack 
and  in  the  low  altitude  speed  and  yet  no 
corresponding  reduction  in  the  cost  p>er 
copy. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  One  of  the  most 
shocking  revelations  of  the  Senator  Is 
the  ballooning  of  the  costs  with  the 
tanker  fleet,  which  he  points  out  is  es- 
sential. If  we  are  going  to  have  this,  we 
must  have  some  way  of  fueling  and  re- 
fueling. The  Senator  says,  on  page  7  of 
his  speech,  that  there  is  tremendous  bal- 
looning of  costs. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  said  the  subcommit- 
tee cannot  really  tell  whetlier  the  Air 
Force  is  going  to  need  a  new  tanker  to 
go  with  the  new  B-1  bomber.  The  Air 
Force  position  Ls  that  they  do  not  need 
it,  that  some  modifications  have  to  be 
made  with  the  KC-135,  but  tliat  they  do 
not  need  a  new  tanker. 

The  purpose  of  my  proposed  study 
would  be  to  require  the  Air  Force  to  lay 
out  all  the  information  relevant  to  an 
informed  judgment  on  the  question.  If 
a  new  tanker  is  crucial,  we  should  know 
this  in  evaluatin;,  the  B-1  program.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  comparative 
luxury,  its  ultimate  purchase  really  hing- 
ing on  the  availability  of  overall  defense 
funds  and  the  priority  of  other  defense 
programs,  we  should  know  this,  too,  in 
case  the  Air  Force  later  changes  its  mind 
and  starts  arguing  for  a  tanker.  It  may 
well  be  that  it  is  just  too  early  to  say 
whether  a  new  tanker  will  be  needed.  But 
if  that  is  the  case,  we  should  know  just 
what  the  contingencies  really  are.  After 
all,  it  is  the  possibility  of  7  billions  of 
dollars  of  expenditures  which  are  at 
stake. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  you  get  $7  bil- 
lion on  top  of  the  overrun  already  de- 
veloped in  the  B-1  itself — $7  billion.  Let 
me  ask 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Hamp.shire  yield 


to  me  at  thp.t  point  for  a  quick  obs?rva- 
lion? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Fur  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  I 
intend  to  discuss  only  the  tanker  ques- 
tion. With  all  due  respect  to  the  subcom- 
mittee, as  I  pointed  out  to  the  full  com- 
mittee, there  are  some  real  misunder- 
standings in  this  field.  The  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  do  not 
reflect  the  thinking  of  the  Air  Foix;e  at 
all,  and  I  intend  to  go  into  that.  As  to 
the  avionics  package  contemplating  re- 
ducing, I  have  discussed  that  with  the 
Air  Force,  and  they  have  taken  a  guess, 
of  reducing  it  from  10,000  pounds  to  ap- 
proximately 5,400  pounds,  rurming  at 
$1,200  a  pound.  However,  they  are  not 
quite  sure  which  of  the  sophisticated,  as 
yet,  undeveloped  equipment  they  will 
eliminate,  so  it  is  impossible  for  them  to 
say  whether  they  will  actually  save 
money  or  not. 

I  want  to  make  that  point  clear. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  want  to  ask  the 
Senator,  along  that  hne,  does  he  have 
any  additional  information  that  would 
lead  him  to  believe  that  the  Air  Force 
is  seriously  considering  a  request  for  a 
new  fleet  C-5A  tanker  at  a  cost  of  $7  bil- 
lion? Did  they  just  indicate  there  is  a 
possibility,  or  did  they  indicate  seriously 
looking  into  that? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  The  best  answer  I  can 
give  the  Senator  is  tliat  the  Air  Force 
is  not  presently  planning  on  a  new  tanker 
to  go  v.ith  the  B-1.  They  are  talking 
.ibout  modifications  in  the  KC-135.  At 
the  same  time,  they  are  considering  a 
series  of  new  tanker  programs,  some  in- 
volving modifications  of  existing  air- 
frames and  others  the  development  of  a 
completely  new  tanker.  The  modification 
of  the  C-oA  is  one  of  these  programs.  I 
mentioned  it  bcciuse  SAC  officers  them- 
selves have  singled  it  out  for  comment. 
The  S7  billion  cost  of  this  program  is 
representative  of  the  costs  of  the  other 
programs  also  being  considered. 

But  to  answer  your  question  more  di- 
rectly, it  seems  to  me  that  there  are 
two  possibilities:  first,  that  a  new  tanker 
would  be  useful  but  not  essential,  a  pre- 
ferred alternative  to  modifications  in  the 
KC-135,  which  liEis  been  around  as  long 
as  the  B-52  and  is  getting  to  be  a  rather 
old  aircraft,  and  second,  that  a  new 
tanker  will  be  absolutely  crucial  to  the 
viability  of  the  B-1  itself. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  my  understand- 
ing correct  that  the  position  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  is  that  while 
a  new  'oomber,  the  B-1  bomber,  may 
be  needed,  the  subcommittee  and  the 
committee  are  not  making  a  final  deter- 
mination. Tlie  final  determination  may 
be  made  later,  when  more  information 
is  developed  and  that  this  is,  therefore, 
a  tentative  determination  that  is  being 
made  now  and  our  options  are  being  kept 
open.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  McINT'YRE.  Tlie  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  subcommittee  feels  that  under 
all  the  circumstances  existing  today,  we 
should  move  ahead  .^ lowly  after  addi- 
tional study,  so  that  we  have  a  cost-ef- 
fective bomber  in  the  future,  if  we  ulti- 
mately need  to  buy  it. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  view  of  the  Sen- 
aicrs  position  stated  on  pa^es  7  and  8 
of  his  speech,  to  suspend  judgment,  what 
iiappens  if  Congress  deletes  the  remain- 
der of  the  $50  million  that  have  been  left 
in?  As  I  understand  it.  the  committee 
reduced  the  request  from  SlOO  million  to 
S50  million  for  the  B-1.  If  Congress 
should  eliminate  the  funds  this  year  for 
the  B-1,  why  should  not  this  be  con- 
sidered with  the  notion  tiiat  we  should 
suspend  judgment  until  the  SALT  talks, 
and  so  forth,  are  over,  to  give  us  a  better 
perspective,  if  we  are  not  going  into  pro- 
duction until  1978?  I  wonder  whether  this 
is  not  an  area  wliere  we  could  wisely 
postpone  expenditures. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  flunk  the  question 
is  important  enough  that  I  should  tell 
the  Senator  that  the  subcommittee  gave 
careful  consideration  to  the  possibility 
of  recommending  to  the  full  committee 
a  complete  $100  million  reduction,  on  the 
grounds  that  additional  fimding  should 
be  held  off  tmtil  the  studies  we  called 
for  were  completed. 

This  alternative  was  very  carefully 
considered  and  then  rejected.  The  orig- 
inal Air  Force  request  of  $100  million  left 
considerable  leeway  for  reviews  of  tlie 
B-l's  specifications  over  the  course  of 
the  year.  As  Secretary  Laird  iiim.^ell  has 
stated,  additional  f  mids  would  have  been 
requested  for  the  program  by  the  Air 
Force  if  budgetary  considerations  had 
permitted.  This  initial  leeway,  coupled 
with  the  committee's  reduction,  should 
leave  ample  time  for  further  studies  be- 
fore moving  out  on  any  final  design. 

Tlie  subcommittee's  action  is  also 
geared  to  different  possibile  contingen- 
cies. If  the  results  of  the  studies  so  war- 
rant, the  Air  Force  will  be  under  no  ob- 
ligation to  spend  all  the  moneys  Congress 
appropriates.  After  all,  it  spent  only  $35 
million  of  the  $100.2  million  appropriated 
last  year. 

But  if  a  final  design  is  fixed  upon, 
there  may  well  be  merit  in  doing  at  least 
some  preliminary  engineering  develop- 
ment work  tills  year.  The  B-52  is  ex- 
I^ected  to  last  into  the  1980's.  but  this 
estimate  is  predicated  on  certain  predic- 
tions— as  to  expected  flying  houi-s,  for 
example — which  may  turn  out  not  to  be 
valid. 

And  the  appropriation  of  the  additional 
funds  will  serve  another  purpose  as  well. 
It  will  make  clear  to  the  Soviets  that  this 
country  t.akes  its  national  security  re- 
quirements quite  seriously  and  thus  serve 
as  an  incentive  for  some  more  hard  bar- 
gaining in  SALT.  As  I  said  in  my  pre- 
pared remarks,  I  hope  that  we  will  ulti- 
mately have  no  need  for  tlie  B-1.  But  we 
mast  ha\e  it  available  if  we  do  in  fact 
need  it. 

.*nd  the  sooner  we  move  out  in  devel- 
oping the  plane,  the  slower  we  arc  going 
to  be  able  to  go.  If  we  wait  too  long,  such 
that  a  crash  program  seems  needed. 
there  will  be  a  far  greatei  ri.lv  of  expen- 
sive technical  problems. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  may  ask  the  Sen- 
ator, than,  inasmuch  as  he  has  referred 
tolthe  flact  that  last  year  we  appropriated 
?i^0  iT|iillion  and  only  $3o  million  was 
spi^nt,yS0  that  more  thar.  ,?G5  millicn  is 
unisjipended,  that  this  $65  million  is 
available  to  the  Air  Force  to  spend  in  the 
coming  year. 
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Mr.  McINTYRE.  That  is  right.  That 
S65  milhon  is  available. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  I  want  to  thank  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  for  an  ex- 
cellent speech,  one  of  the  tnost  useful  I 
have  heard  and  also  very  well  balanced. 
He  pomts  out  some  of  the  problems  in- 
volved   He  concedes  that  the  costs  will 
increase  .ireatly.  that  Uie  performance  is 
less  than  originally  contemplated,  tnat 
this  will  be  delivered  late  at  best    anl 
that  there  are  options  including— which 
I  did  not  mention  and  the  Senator  did 
stress— that  the  B-52s  can  be^  appar- 
ently reconditioned  or  remodeled  m  such 
a  wav  that  it  can  operate  into  the  1980  s_ 
In   the    1980's    that   would   give   us.   oi 
course,    more    of    a    cusWon    than    we 
thou'^ht  we  had  in  the  past,  in  terms  ot 
havms  an  air  deterrent  \.o  complement 
our  present  sea  deterrent  and  our  l.md- 
based  deterrent. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire very  much. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 

from  Wisconsin. 

Mr    McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield? 
Mr   McINTYRE.  I  am  happy  now  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 
Mr  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  in  commend- 
in"  the  Senator   from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr  McINTYRE)  for  the  thoughtful  state- 
ment he  has  made  here  today.  I  have 
had  a  chance  to  look  at  it  and  have  it 
in  hand  and  I  want  to  commend  him 
for  what  seems  to  me  to  be  an  unusual- 
ly meticulous  scrutiny  of  the  B-1  pro- 
gram that  he  has  brought  to  us  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Research 
and  Development  of  the  Armed  Sen'ices 
Committee.  I  think  our  gratitude  at  that 
point  should  also  go  to  the  chairman  ol 
the  full  Armed  Services  Committee,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  'Mr.  Stennis), 
whose  adoption  of  the  subcommittee  ap- 
proach has   made  possible  what  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  more  extensive  investiga- 
tion than  has  been  the  ca.se  in  the  past. 
There  is  no  question  that  while  there 
may  be  some  differences  among  us.  even 
yet   on  the  amount  of  money  that  has 
been  cut   from  the  proposed  B-1   pro- 
gram   I  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin   that  further  questions  need 
to  be  raised  about  that.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  perfecUy  clear  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  has  brought  a  very  care- 
ful and  critical  examination  to  this  ques- 
tion. ^     ^ 
I  think  that  is  particularly  important 
in  the  research  and  development  stage, 
over  which  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire  has   special   Jurisdiction,   because 
every   important  question  that  we  can 
ask  at  that  point  and  receive  satisfac- 
tory answers  to  has  the  capability  of 
sa^-ing  biUions  of  dollars  that  might  oth- 
erwise  be   committed   for   procurement 
later  on. 

Thus  I  welcome  the  Senator's  initia- 
tive and  I  want  to  applaud  his  dUigence. 
I  think  he  has  performed  a  valuable  ser\-- 
Ice  not  only  in  terms  of  national  secu- 
rity interests  of  the  country  but  also  a 
service  to  every  taxpaying  citizen  in  the 
country.  .    ,     ,      * 

I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  look  at 


the  Senator's  statement,  as  I  said,  and 
there  aj  e  a  couple  of  points  on  which  I 
should  like  to  raise  some  questions,  if  the 
Senator  would  care  to  comment  further 

on  them. 

First  of  all.  with  reference  to  his  sug- 
gestion for  a  study  of  the  design  of  the 
B-1,  that  seems  to  me  to  be  particularly 
appropriate.  For  purposes  of  its  strategic 
mission.  I  see  httle  reason,  for  example, 
why  the  aircraft  would  need  to  be 
supersonic. 

The  explanation  always  turns  to  the 
fact  that  the  supersonic  capability  would 
be  helpful  if  the  aircraft  were  called  upon 
to  play  a  tactical  role.  But.  as  the  Sena- 
tor knows,  we  are  buying  other  aircraft 
for  those  tactical  missions,  and  I  see  no 
evidence  that  we  are  planning  to  reduce 
the  number  of  tactical  aircraft  that  we 
would  otherwise  purchase  even  if  we  go 
ahead  on  the  B-1  program. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  question  the  value 
of  the  proposed  B-1  tactical  air  situa- 
tions. If  one  thinks  of  no  other  considera- 
tion than  the  enormous  financial  loss  in- 
volved in  the  loss  of  one  of  these  planes, 
it  seems  to  me  to  raise  very  serious 
questions  about  whether  any  expensive 
weapons  of  that  kind  should  be  used  in 
tactical  situations. 

All  the  problems  associated  with  the 
F-Ul  should  convince  us  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely risky  to  try  to  design  an  aircraft 
for  more  than  one  major  purpose.  If  the 
B-l  has  the  range  and  payload  required 
for  strategic  missions,  it  seems  to  me  very 
doubtful  whether  it  could  cope  effectively 
on  a  tactical  mission  with  the  kind  of 
interceptors  it  is  likely  to  encounter  in 

conflict. 

I  think  the  proponents  say  that  it  has 
been  studied  and  studied  to  death  and 
that  no  further  examination  is  needed. 
I  disagree  with  that  statement. 

As  I  said  before  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  came  to  the  floor,  I  commend 
him  as  well  as  the  Senator  from  New- 
Hampshire  for  permitting  additional 
study.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  New- 
Hampshire,  in  view  of  the  specific  ques- 
tions I  have  raised  about  the  tactical 
purposes  that  have  been  described  for 
this  plane,  would  comment  and  elaborate 
a  little  more  on  why  he  thinks  additional 
study  is  needed. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  thrust  of  the  subcommittee's  de.sire 
to  see  additional  study  on  a  plane  which 
the  Air  Force  will  tell  us  has  been  studied 
to  death  revolves  around  questions  of 
cost  effectiveness. 

I  too,  question  whether  we  should  de- 
sign the  B-1  for  a  tactical  warfare  mis- 
sion. ^      .J     ^      .,, 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
nof-d  the  Senator  commented  on  the 
possible  tactical  use  of  this  weapon  be- 
ing considered,  and  I  merely  refer  to 
the  comments  of  the  Senator  on  page 
5  of  liis  speech : 

It  recognized,  also,  however,  that  many 
former  defen-se  officials  have  argued  against 
anv  supersonic  speeC  capability  for  the  B-1 
on" the  "rounds  thai  this  Is  of  primary  utility 
only  in  the  secordary.  tactical  role  contem- 
plated for  the  plane  .  .  . 


I  have  sat  through  many  discussions 
of  this  B-1.  and  I  have  not  heard  the 
present  Air  Force  commanders  or  the 
present  StcretaiT  talk  about  a  tactical 
u.-e  of  this  airplane.  In  the  first  place, 
the  primary  weapons  system  would  not 
land  Itself  to  tactical  use.  Supersonic 
speed  is  the  la^t  thing  we  want  m  a 
tactical  aircraft.  My  argument  is  that 
the  slower  the  better. 

It  was  not  planned.  It  was  talked  about 
in  the  past.  If  it  has  been  mentioned  at 
the  present  time.  I  have  not  heard  it,  and 
I  have  discussed  this  weapons  system 
with  the  people  who  will  lue  it.  Its  use 
is  strategic. 

Mr  McINTYRE.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  I 
thank  my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona but  I  must  respectfully  disagree. 
The  B-52  was  originally  designed  for  a 
strategic  purpose  but  was  reconfigured 
and  was  used  as  a  tactical  plane  and  is 
being  used  for  that  purpose  today.  As 
Secreury  Laird  indicated  in  his  discus- 
sion of  the  B-1  program  last  year,  its  use 
in  conventional  wars  is  also  intended. 
That,  he  said,  is  one  advantage  of  bomb- 
ers as  oppo.'^ed  to  missiles. 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
disagi-ee  that  it  is  confined  to  Uctical 
use.  It  is  to  interdict  and  deny  supplies 
to  the  enemy.  „, 

If  we  were  able  to  bomb  the  sources  of 
supply,  it  would  have  an  even  further 

rolo 

It  is  used  for  the  close  ground  sup- 
port of  troops  and  to  deny  supplies  to 
the  enemy.  If  we  had  to  reconfigure  the 
B-52  to  550-pound  bomb  use,  it  would 
stm  be  used  strategicaUy. 

Mr  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  defer 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona and  his  experience.  The  cUstinct^n 
I  was  trving  to  draw  was  between  the  use 
of  a  bomber  in  the  strategic  nuclear  role 
and  it^  use  in  conventional  warfare.  To 
mv  mind,  this  is  synonymous  with  a 
strategic-tactical  distinction. 

Mr  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  with 
mv  own  education  on  this  subject,  m  view 
of"  the  point  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Arizona,  if  his  information  is  correct— 
and  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  question 
that^that  the  Air  Force  has  given  up 
the  tactical  role  or  even  a  secondary  role 
for  this  circraft.  what  is  the  rationaliza- 
tion for  building  a  supersonic  bomber? 
What  is  the  advantage  of  supersonic 
speed    for    a    bomber    on    a    strategic 

mission?  .  .     ^  ♦v,^ 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  the 
use  to  which  we  say  anv  aircraft  is  being 
nut— and  I  have  to  follow  that  statement 
up  by  saying  that  the  B-52  w-a5  for  an 
atomic  load.  We  never  thought  that  it 
would  be  for  conventional  delivery.  We 
do  not  know  the  B-l's  contemplated  use. 
But  I  would  assume  that  it  would  be  for 
use  against  an  enemy  far  away  from  us. 
With  a  supersonic  speed,  at  a  high 
altitude  and  a  high  speed,  we  get  there 
in  a  hurry  and  with  a  saving  on  fuel.  The 
higher  we  flv.  even  though  we  fly  fast, 
we  burn  less  fuel  because  of  the  greater 
altitude. 

They  would  descend,  going  not  more 
than  200  mUes  and  then  release  their 
load  and  go  back  into  supersonic.  High- 
low-high  is  the  way  to  get  there  in  a 
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hurry  and  to  save  refueling.  We  would 
make  it  with  probably  one  refueling  going 
and  one  refueling  coming  back. 

If  we  attempt  to  do  it  at  any  altitude 
below  20.000,  which  would  be  low,  I 
would  have  to  guess  how  many  ref  uelings. 

Flying  at  a  high  altitude,  even  w-ith 
the  thrust  that  these  engines  would  have, 
would  mean  a  low  consumption  in  pounds 
of  fuel  while  flying  at  a  high  altitude. 

I  know  of  the  Senator's  long  experi- 
ence in  World  War  II  in  heavy  bombei-s. 
This  would  not  apply  in  the  case  of  the 
B-24's  or  B-17's,  as  it  would  today  in 
bombers  like  the  B-1. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  think  the  Senator 
would  agree  that  even  at  supersonic 
capabilities  of  a  bomber  of  that  kind  it 
could  not  outrim  surface-to-air  missiles 
once  it  is  in  the  target  area. 

I  am  still  somewhat  puzzled  as  to  what 
advantage  can  be  had  from  supersonic 
capability,  if  the  tactical  role  is  ruled  out. 
Perhaps  the  Senator  will  go  into  that  in 
more  depth  in  his  remarks. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  intend  to.  As 
the  Senator  knows  from  experience,  the 
longer  a  tactical  aircraft  can  be  on  its 
target,  the  more  weapons  it  can  deliver. 

While  I  am  not  always  agreed  with  in 
my  thesis,  the  speeds  of  tactical  air- 
craft in  World  War  11.  w-ith  an  approach 
speed  of  200  to  250  provided  a  good  solid 
and  stable  platform  from  which  could  be 
released  a  large  ntunber  of  weapons, 
whereas,  if  you  went  in  supersonically 
or  even  at  speeds  of  mach  0.7  or  0.8  you 
would  have  only  a  few  seconds  on  the 
target  and  the  accuracy  would  be  de- 
stroyed. 

That  is  my  argument  against  super- 
sonic tactical  aircraft. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  wish  to  comment 
further  on  my  recommendation  of  fur- 
ther studies  regarding  the  B-l's  speed 
and  its  standoff  missile-launching  capa- 
bilities. 

It  seems  to  me  a  supersonic  speed  for 
the  B-1  is  needed  only  tinder  two  con- 
ditions: First,  if  it  is  going  to  be  used  in 
a  conventional  warfare  role  which  re- 
quires extreme  accuracy  and  deep  pene- 
tration against  sophisticated  enemy  air- 
craft: and,  second,  in  an  AW  ACS  bust- 
ing role  in  the  strategic  nuclear  mission 
itself. 

As  regards  the  first.  I  indicated  in  my 
prepared  remarks  that  I  don't  think  we 
should  design  a  new  bomber  for  use  in 
conventional  conflicts.  The  advantage  of 
its  greater  ton-mile  economy,  as  com- 
pared with  tactical  aircraft,  would  be 
negated  by  the  fact  that  we  could  not 
rationally  afford  to  lose  a  $30  million  air- 
craft in  an  attempt  to  hit  a  much  less 
expensive  target.  Moreover,  if  you  did  use 
the  B-1  in  conventional  conflicts,  thereby 
risking  its  loss,  you'd  not  only  be  risking 
dollars  but  also  the  strategic  capability 
for  which  you  sized  your  B-1  force  in  the 
first  place. 

As  regards  the  AWACS-bustlng  capa- 
bility in  the  strategic  nuclear  mission, 
supersonic  speed  assumes  importance 
proportional  to  the  extent  to  which  you 
insist  on  deep  penetration  to  your  tar- 
gets themselves.  If  deep  penetration  is 
not  required,  there  is  less  need  for  such 
speed. 


It  is  here  that  improvements  in  the 
B-l's  stand-off  missile-launching  capa- 
bilities become  relevant,  since  they  would 
reduce  the  need  for  deep  penetration. 

The  Air  Force  argues,  of  course,  that 
we  tried  a  stand-ofl^  approach  in  the 
early  1960's,  when  we  embarked  on  the 
Skybolt  project  with  the  British.  They 
say  it  did  not  work  then  and  it  would 
not  work  now,  or  at  least  not  at  a  cost 
anything  less  than  that  presently  con- 
templated for  the  B-1  itself. 

But  references  to  the  Skybolt  obsciu^ 
the  issue.  The  Skybolt  was  conceived  of 
as  a  huge  ballistic  missile,  weighing 
many  thousands  of  pounds.  It  was,  in  es- 
sence, an  airplane-launched  Jupiter  mis- 
sile. What  I  have  in  mind,  and  what  I 
think  warrants  further  study,  is  some- 
thing very  different — a  modification  of 
the  Subsonic  Cruise  Armed  Decoy,  or 
SCAD,  already  being  developed  both  for 
the  B-1  and  our  existing  bomber  force. 

The  SCAD  is  a  cruise  missile,  weighing 
only  a  small  fraction  of  the  old  Skybolt. 
A  great  number  of  them  could  be  car- 
ried by  a  single  bomber.  SCAD  A,  now  in 
R.  &  D.,  itself  has  a  contemplated  range 
well  in  excess  of  500  miles.  I  strongly 
doubt,  if  this  route  were  followed,  that  it 
would  be  anywhere  near  as  expensive  as 
a  Skybolt-type  missile. 

I  think  a  study  should  be  undertaken 
showing  whether  this  approach  is  fea- 
sible. I  think  we  should  have  spelled  out 
very  clearly  the  arguments  against  it.  I 
think  the  Congress  should  be  allowed  to 
evaluate  those  arguments  and  not  have 
to  rely  on  simple  assertions  that  the  ap- 
proach is  ill  conceived. 

There  may.  in  fact,  be  merit  in  the  op- 
posing argtiments.  tind  I  don't  want  to 
prejudge  the  case  now.  But  just  as  the 
Navy  seems  to  prefer  surface  ships  to 
submarines,  the  Air  Force  likes  to  fly 
over  the  targets  it  is  going  to  hit.  I  am 
not  sure  whether  this  preference  is  justi- 
fied, in  light  of  the  savings  which  a  sub- 
sonic, standoff  approach  would  entail. 
The  Air  Force  itself  admits  to  a  20  to  30 
percent  savings.  I'm  not  sure  it  might 
not  be  closer  to  50  percent  if  the  B-1 
were  totally  redesigned  with  this  new  ap- 
proach in  mind. 

Finally,  a  comment  on  the  Air  Force 
claim  that  the  B-1  has  already  been 
studied  for  8  long  years.  It  has  been, 
but  without  the  right  questions  being 
asked.  A  supersonic  speed,  deep-penetra- 
tion model  lias  been  assiuned  in  almost 
all  these  studies. 

Mr.  McGO'VERN.  The  Senator  has 
raised  an  important  new  point  in  con- 
nection with  the  aerial  refueling  re- 
quired by  the  B-1. 

As  I  understand  it.  the  Air  Force  cited 
as  one  of  the  major  attributes  of  the  B-1 
the  fact  that  it  can  take  off  much  more 
rapidly  than  the  B-52  and,  therefore, 
it  reduces  the  danger  of  being  hit  on  the 
groimd  by  missiles  launched  suddenly. 
But  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  proposed 
B-1  could  not  carry  out  that  mission 
without  refueling? 

The  Senator  knows  the  present  tanker 
we  are  making,  the  KC-135,  cannot  get 
into  the  air  any  more  quickly  than  the 
B-52.  Would  it  not  be  the  situation,  if 
we  move  ahead  with  development  of  this 


B-1.  that  the  Soviets  or  any  potential 
enemy,  could  terget  their  SLB  on  the 
tanker  fleet  and  negate  any  advantage 
the  bomber  had  in  its  first  takeoff 
capability? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  The  Senator  raises 
an  important  point.  We  have  already 
discussed  it  in  part.  I  suspect  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  may  have  something 
to  say  about  it  in  his  remarks. 

The  Air  Force  claims  that  the  reac- 
tion time  of  the  KC-135  could  be  greatly 
reduced  both  by  modifications  in  the 
plane  itself,  by  positioning  crews  nearer 
the  aircraft,  and  by  a  new  basing  pat- 
tern for  the  plane.  I  think  that  the  fea- 
sibility of  going  this  route  is  one  thing 
which  should  be  seriously  explored  in  the 
study  I  have  suggested. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  If  those  modifica- 
tions could  be  made  with  the  tanker,  why 
not  with  the  B-52? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  am  afraid  the  B-52 
has  been  modified  and  remodified  about 
as  far  as  it  will  go,  and  that  this  will 
take  it  only  to  the  mid-1980's.  One  pur- 
pose of  my  study  is  to  determine  whether 
the  same  is  true  of  the  KC-135S. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  What  would  be  the 
Senator's  estimate  of  developing  a  fleet 
of  new  tankers  with  the  speed  and  take- 
off characteristics  of  the  B-1? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  One  of  the  sugges- 
tions was  that  a  modified  C-5A  could 
do  the  job  at  a  cost  of  about  $7  billion. 
Other  alternatives  are  in  the  same  cost 
ballpark. 

Mr.  McGO'V^RN.  I  was  interested  In 
the  Senator's  remarks  with  respect  to 
the  elimination  of  some  of  the  features 
that  have  been  plarmed  in  the  original 
B-1  proposal;  the  elimination  of  the 
low^-level  supersonic  capability,  for  in- 
stance, which  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
referred  to  a  minute  ago. 

According  to  the  projection,  as  I  tm- 
derstand  it  that  should  have  resulted  in 
a  reduction  of  $5  million  to  $6  million 
in  the  cost  of  each  of  these  airplanes; 
and  yet  the  Air  Force,  which  originally 
had  put  an  estimate  of  $25  million  to 
$30  million  per  plane  on  the  B-1  still  is 
estimating  that  the  cost  would  be  some- 
thing over  $29  million. 

Can  the  Senator  shed  some  light  on 
why  there  has  not  been  some  reduction 
in  the  over-all  cost  if  we  are  eliminating 
these  expensive  features  that  were  in  the 
original  design?  'What  happened  to  the 
savings  one  could  expect  in  the  over-all 
cost  of  the  plane,  in  the  area  of  $5  mil- 
lion to  $6  million? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Of  course,  as  I  stated 
in  my  speech  this  morning,  this  is  one 
of  the  things  that  concerned  those  of 
us  on  the  subcommittee,  and  we  were 
asking  the  same  question.  I  do  not  think 
we  ever  got  a  satisfactory  answer. 

We  thought  this  was  one  of  the  reasons 
why  the  B-1  should  be  continued  to  be 
looked  at  very  carefully. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  As  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Research  and  Develop- 
ment, the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire has  looked  into  this  question  very 
carefully.  In  view  of  the  facts  that  have 
been  brought  out  this  morning  and  what 
he  knows  about  the  situation,  does  he 
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now  bfUcve  ihM,  if  he  would  include  the 
'co  t  of  a  modined  tanker,  the  oven  ual 
co.st  ct  p...auc:n.-.  u  Heel  B-i  s  will  be 
in  excess  of  S-0  billion? 

mTm.INTYRE.  I  will  not  argue  too 
much  with  the  senator's  figure  of  $-0 

^'niJ-^'nU GOVERN.  I  say.  in  excess  of 
that. 
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M'     MclNTYRE.  It  could  be  in  excess 
of  ttnt"  We  uist  do  not  have  the  infor- 

"r"pROXMIRE.  Mr.  President^  will 
the  Senator  vield  at  that  point  for  a 
quec.ticn   because  it  relates  to  this  very 

"' At7he  bottom  of  pa^e  29  of  the  report, 
subseition  .3-.  it  states  t^^ft  the  com- 
r-ttee    wil!    conduct    "ixjssible    fuitner 
ItudS;    re'.arding    -speed    and    payload 
capab  lities  which  might  result  in  cost 
sS:  and  performance  ""P^vemem- 
I  know  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp 
shire  can  speak  only  for  the  subcommit- 
tee and  noV  for  the  full  committee,  but 
fwoiild  h:,pe  that  what  is  niei-ely  a  rather 
va.'ue  and  indefinite  comnutment  by  tne 
comni?  2  that  vx,ssible  further  studies 
mrv  be  made  could  be  hardened  up  so 
tS  we  would  be  .uvsured  that  defimtely 
smdies  of   the  R-l   will   be  made,   and 
that  a  commitment  is  made  to  do  just 
us  After  all  it  is  perfectly  obnoiis  that 
the  estimates  of  cost  range  up  to  $20 
bilion.    and    perhaps    higher,    heaven 
kno\v.  we  need  more  than  just  "possible 
further  studies."  .    . 

I  .ec-  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  <  Mr. 
SiENMS.  on  the  floor.  If  the  Senator 
irom  New  Hampsluie  will  permit  it  l 
^vould  hke  to  a^k  the  Senator  irom  NIis- 
sissippi  a  question.  I  know  he  ha.-  just 
^e  on   the   floor   and   this   is   rather 

'"?rf  Connection  with  the  B-1  bomber 
on  page  29  of  the  comnuttee  report  iht 
^natl  i.  told  that  "possible  fuither 
studies"  wul  be  conducted. 

I  wonder  if  that  possibly  means  ha 
they  may  or  ir.ay  not  be  conducted,  tliat 
it  is  not  really  a  commitment  that  it  is 
iksible  that  they  will  be  conducted  and 
Sos.ible  that  they  will  not  be  conducted 
Can  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  give  us 
a  clearer  understanding  of  what  that 
particular  statement  in  the  committee 

report  means?  ,     ^     ^    ♦ 

Mr  STENKIS.  Mr.  President,  first. 
■-  that  ->how.-  that  there  is  no  closmg  of  the 
book  on  that  matter.  I  do  not  look  upon 
it  a.s  anvthin2  finally  determined  yet. 
The  B-1  "i>  evolving.  This  is  all  research 
ard  development  money.  It  L';  always  the 
declnon  of  the  Congress  each  year 
whether  or  not  more  money  will  be  ap- 
propriated. I  want  all  studies  to  go  on, 
when  it  is  agreed  to  and  proper.  Oui- 
committee  i-  bles.sed  with  men  ha^ng 
particular  qualifications  in  this  field. 
The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  one. 
The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  also 

is' c.ualifi.-:! 

I  look  upon  this  a-s  a  weapon  sy.nem 
that  I  think  will  be  needed  in  the  future, 
and  it  is  nr-v.-  beins  logged.  There  is  no 
pell-mell  pace,  but  a  step  by  step  pace, 
controlled  by  Congress.  Of  course,  this 
contemplates  further  studies  from  all 
maior  point.-;. 

Mr.  PROX^^^E.  Tlie  question  I  was 


asking  was,  what  has  the  committee  done 
to  make  sure  that  such  studi'  will  be 
made  available  to  Congress?  The  report 
refers  to  "pos^-ible  studies."  The  likeh- 
hood  of  enormous  cost  increases  on  the 
B-1  is  so  great  that  I  wonder  if  the  Sen- 
ator could  give  us  greater  assurance  than 
just  "possible  studies." 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  That  is  what  we 
expect  to  require  for  the  Senate— studies 
m  all  major  fields— and.  of  com-se.  we 
will  have  the  benefit  of  it,  and  an>-  other 
Members  of  the  Senate  will  have  the 
benefit  of  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  So  studies  will   be 

required? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  That  is  why  we 
are  evolving  this  matter. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MclNTYRE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arizona.  _      ^     , 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  I  dislike  to  keep 
interrupting,  but  the  question  was  asked 
as  to  whv  the  cost  was  no/reduced  be- 
cause oi  the  low  altitude  /  the  bombers 
I  point  out  that  it  is  the/ame  engme.  It 
will  cost  just  as  much  \/iether  it  f^ies  at 
subsonic  speeds  of  maoh  0.5  or  mach  0.7 
or  flv  at  mach  2.1.  It  i/S  the  same  engine. 
I  think  the  cost  was/)ut  at  S2  5  million 
each.  I  am  taking  a  guess. 

The  Senator  will  recall,  from  his  days 
of  flving  in  World  War  II.  that  we  had 
a  top  speed,  a  cruising  speed,  and  a 
landing  speed:  and  the  jet  engine  has 
tire  same  problem.  If  they  reduced  their 
supei-sonic  requirements.  I  agree  there 
would  be  a  sizable  sa\^ng  in  engine  cost 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  was  refernng  not 
only  to  the  speed  capability  but  the  total 
avionics  package. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  agree  wn  h  the 
Senator  on  that.  I  do  not  think  the  Air 
Foi-ce  has  given  a  satisfactory  answer, 
and  thev  know  my  feelings  on  this. 

Mr  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  just 
an  additional  question  to  the  Semtor 
from  New  Hampshire.  I  recall  last  year 
here  were  reports  to  the  effect  that  one 
of  the  reasons  why  we  ought  to  move 
ahead  on  a  new  bomber  of  this  kind  was 
that  the  Soviets  were  developing  a  new 
strat^mc  bomber.  As  the  Senator  know;s. 
thev  are  now  clearly  inferior  to  us  in 
the  bomber  field.  They  are  relying  on 
what  are  called  the  Bison  and  the  Beai 
neither  of  which  is  supersonic,  and  one  oi 
which  is  the  old  turboprop,  comparable 
U)  the  now  obsolete  B-36  that  we  phased 
out  of  our  inventory  a  good  many  years 


liiere  is  no  real  indication  tliat  it  will  be 
as  sophisticated  as  the  B-1  presently 
being  planned  by  tiie  Air  Force. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  1  Uiank  the  Senator. 
I  remain  concerned  about  the  cost  of  this 
project  as  we  move  ahead  on  it. 


ago. 


Ls  there  any  indication  the  Senator  has 
that  the  Soviets  now  are  developing  a 
new  strategic  bomber  similar  to  the  B-i  i 

Mr  MclNTYRE.  The  last  information 
on  tl'iis  point  from  Uie  adminisU-ation 
was  a  statement  by  Secretary  Laird  be- 
fore the  nou.se  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee in  February.  At  that  time  the  Secre- 
tan-  said  that  the  Soviets  were  develop- 
ing'a  "new  strategic  swing-wing  bomber 
with  better  speed,  altitude,  and  radias  ot 
action  than  any  of  tlieir  cmrent  medium 
range  bombers."  With  refueling,  it  was 
reported,  the  bomber  could  reach  some 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

So  to  answer  the  question  of  the  Sen- 
ator directly,  it  would  seem  that  the 
Soviets  are  developing  a  new  bomber,  but 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  MILITARY  PROCURE- 
MENT—AMENDMENT 

AMENUMENT    NO.    B^t) 
•THE      NEW     BOMEER      IS      A      BVMMER" 

Mr  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
concerned  about  the  B-1  program  for 
several  reasons,  all  of  which  suggest  to 
me  that  we  should  forgo  the  additional 
funds  for  its  development  which  are  re- 
tained m  the  committee  bill. 

As  I  will  develop  more  fully  at  a  later 
time,  I  think  we  need  more  study  on  the 
role  of  bombers  in  a  missile  age.  Clearly 
tne  primacy  of  the  manned  bomber  in 
the  deteirence  role  has  been  long  since 
superseded  by  missiles,  first  ICBM's, 
now  the  combination  of  oui-  Minuteman 
and  Polaris  forces.  Even  as  insurance  of 
those  forces  it  offers  little  and  probably 
less  than  we  could  accomplish  by  internal 
unprovements  if  they  do  become  neces- 
sary. 

But  regardless  of  how  that  question 
mav  tdtimately  be  resolved,  we  have  two 
additional  causes  for  moving  cautiously 
at  this  time.  The  first  is  tliat  there  ^is 
simplv  no  need  to  move  toward  the  19.  <- 
78  operational  date  contemplated  by  the 
funding  level  in  the  bill.  The  B-o2Gs 
and  Hs  presently  in  force  will  last  well 
into  the  1980s.  I  noted  in  the  heanngs 
that    their    durability    surprised    some 
members  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee   In  combination  with  the  FB-llls 
now  being  procured,  they  can  certainly 
perform  whatever  mission  remains   for 
the  manned  bomber  until  we  can  make 
a    more    thorough    evaluation    of    the 
bomber's  role  in  the  1980s  and  beyond, 
based  upon  updated  assessments  of  the 
threat,  tlie  results  of  the  strategic  arms 
Umitaiion  talks,  and  other  factors.  This 
conclusion  is  supported  by  the  fact  that 
the  Air  Force  has  in  the  past  year  down- 
graded some  of  the  proposed  B-1  capa- 
bilities, apparently  upon  a  more  realisuc 
evaluation  of  Uie  environment  in  which 
it,  would  perform. 

Finally,  I  have  grave  doubts  about  the 
design.  As  Senator  McIntyre  has  point- 
ed out.  the  system  as  now  presented  in- 
cludes costly  capabilities  which  have  lit- 
tle or  no  relation  to  its  mission.  The 
Armed  Services  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Subcommittee  which  he  chairs  has 
asked  for  further  study  of  such  issues 
as  whether  we  should  not  be  aiming  pri- 
marilv  for  a  standoff  capabiUty  which 
would  eliminate  much  of  the  need  for 
low-level  penetration.  I  suspect,  frankly, 
that  what  we  have  before  us  was  de- 
,o<jned  more  for  the  rec-uiting  posters 
than  for  a  practical  national  defense 
pcstu'-e. 

If  it  is  built,  the  B-1  has  the  potential 
for  being  the  costliest  single  weapons 
svstem  ever  developed  by  tins  country. 
Surely,  we  should  wait  for  the  results  of 
these  studie.s  before  we  accelerate  the 
orosrram.    If    we    inove    ahead    without 
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them  we  may  uliimatoly  find  that  we 
have  made  annually-mounting  expendi- 
tures needlessly,  that  we  have  created  a 
contract  dependency  that  will  be  difficult 
to  end.  and  that  we  have  invited  cost 
overruns  by  proposing  design  changes 
after  the  contractor  lias  already  locked 
on  to  a  .specific  proposal. 

The  B-1  program  has  $65  million  in 
carryover  from  fi.scal  1970.  an  amount 
that  is  more  than  ample  to  keep  it  at  a 
highly  intensive  level  of  research  and 
development.  I  propose,  therefore,  that 
the  additional  S.-jO  million  left  in  by  the 
committee  be  deleted. 

Mr,  President,  for  myself  and  Senator 
GoouELL.  I  submit  an  amendment  to  H.R. 
17123  and  I  ask  that  it  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  McGOVERN  Mr.  Pre.sident.  the 
Senator  from  Nev.-  Ycrk  'Mr.  Goodelli 
is  also  sponsoring  this  amendment  He 
has  prepared  a  statement  on  the  B-1, 
and  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  it  ap- 
pear in  the  RKroRo  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
lubcnt  of  Sen.itor  Goodeil  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

ST.\TE^TENT   OF   SENATOn    GOODELL 

Mr.  GooDELL.  I  want  to  thank  the  Senator 
from  Soutli  Ehikota  (Mr  McGovern  i  for  his 
leadership  m  this  effort  to  amend  the  Mi'.i- 
tan.-  Procurement  hili  bv  deletlnp  $50  mil- 
lion in  funds  ior  the  development  of  the 
Advanced  Manned  Strategic  Aircraft.  B-1.  I 
support  this  effort  as  being  thoroughly  con- 
sonant with  the  ."security  interests  of  the 
nation. 

Br  deleting  this  year's  funds  we  will  not 
close  out  research  and  development  on  the 
B-1.  There  i.s  a  carryover  of  $65  niiUlon  from 
last  year's  appropriations,  more  than  enoutrh 
to  ensure  that,  v.e  covUd  e.-.^ily  produce  a 
new  intercontinental  bomber  should  the  need 
arise  in  the  fiUure 

Rii^ht  now.  liowever.  it  Is  Incumbent  upon 
us  to  review  this  $50  million  in  additional 
funds  requested  for  the  B-1  and  more  for  its 
rescission. 

Several  ccnslderations  warrant  this  con- 
clusion :  First,  deployment  of  an  advance 
manned  str.iteglc  bomber  before  1980  is  not 
urgent.  Second,  our  present  strategic  bomber 
force  can  be  upended  to  fulfill  the  opera- 
tional capabilities  pro'ected  f'-r  the  B-1. 
Third,  a  cost -benefit  analysis  of  the  program 
indicates  expenses  which  are  excessive  when 
considered  against  the  margin.il  gains  in  per- 
formance that  may  or  may  not  .accrue  frcn-) 
the  development  and  production  of  the  B-1 

Finally,  at  a  time  when  the  nation  faces 
a  grave  domestic  economic  situation  and 
when  there  is  no  vital  security  Intere.st  at 
stake.  I  can  see  no  Justification  for  excess 
spending  on  projects  of  such  questionable 
viilue  Its  the  B-1 

Let  us  remember  that  this  advanced 
manned  strategic  aircraft,  B-1  is  based  on 
an  old  mistake,  the  XB-70.  Tlie  XB-70  proto- 
types were  built,  but  then  abandoned  as  un- 
workable. Today  the  XB-70  is  on  display  in 
the  Air  Museum  in  Da>ton,  Ohio.  FVom  de- 
fense-to-display, the  XB-70  cost  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  $14  billion. 

Advocates  of  the  B-1  maintain  that  a 
mixed  strategic  force  of  missiles  and  bomb- 
ers increases  our  security  by  multiplying  the 
contingencies  for  which  the  Russians  must 
prepare.  They  fay  a  bomber  force  makes  our 
nuclear  arsenal  less  vulnerable  to  Soviet  at- 
tack since  it  prohibits  our  enemy  from  tar- 
geting on  a  limited  number  of  positions.  It 
Is  difficult  for  me  to  Imagine  how  a  force 
of  exposed  bombers  is  any  more  secure  than 


a  comparably  sized  and  dispersed  f.jrce  of 
missiles  located  in  underground  silos. 

'A'e  are  ttld  that  the  B-1  is  a  revolutionary 
superior  aircraft.  Neverthelefs.  c'.cse  exam- 
ination Indicates  that  projected  B-1  superi- 
ority over  exi-«tlng  bombers  and  pro!x>sed 
modifications  can  be  seriously  questioned. 
Department  of  Defense  analyses  state  that 
•.Vf;ponry  and  penetration  aids  are  of  pri- 
mary importance  in  determinlug  the  effec- 
tiveness of  a  strategic  bomber.  Tiie  Short 
Rar.ge  .M:ack  Missile,  the  Subsonic  Cruise 
Armed  Decoy,  ard  new  penetration  systems 
sre  all  designed  to  fit  the  B-52  p.nd  F-111 
as  well  as  the  B-1.  The  characteristics  of  the 
carrier  are  relevant  only  when  they  affect 
penetration  capability,  and  it  is  precisely 
here  that  the  B-1  has  failed  to  meet  its  orig- 
ir.al  expectations  Envisioned  as  having  su- 
pc-sonlc  dash  capability,  the  B-1  will  be 
able  to  arnieve  only  subson'.c  speed  at  these 
low  altitudes  Furthermore,  modifications  In 
the  basic  3-52  design  have  produced  the 
G  and  H  models  which  will  operate  into  the 
I980's,  well  into  the  lifetime  of  the  pro- 
po;5ed  B-1. 

Since  it  appeared  that  the  proposed  B-1 
wir.  'Aot  make  a  vital  contribution  to  the 
nation's  security,  we  must  ask  if  the  mar- 
ginrl  utility  it  may  or  may  not  provide  will 
Justify  the  massive  costs  entailed  by  the  pro- 
jrr^m  Already  we  have  witnessed  steadily 
lisinp  RDT&E  estimates,  as  well  as  soaring 
production  figures.  These  cost  overruns  early 
:n  the  lii'o  of  tlie  plane  portend  yet  another 
boondoggle  along  the  lines  of  the  C5A  and 
XB-70  The  complexity  of  the  avionics  pack- 
age on  board  offers  another  opportunity  for 
increased  spending.  Already  one-half  of  the 
electronic  equipment  has  been  cancelled  un- 
til the  plane  becomes  op>erational.  Ancilliary 
spending  on  necessary  support  planes,  weap- 
ons and  penetration  aids  should  not  be  dis- 
counted j'Jst  because  It  falls  outside  the 
development  of  the  carrier  plane  itself.  In 
short,  many  people  who  have  studied  the 
program  conclude  that  overall  expenses  may 
double  to  S25  billion.  Can  the  nation  rea- 
sDnablv  afford  s"ch  spending  on  a  weatxins 
program  that  will  not  substantially  increixse 
t  iir  security?  It  is  my  contention  that  It 
crinnot. 

I  am  hopeful  that  debate  on  the  McGov- 
ern .Amendment  which  I  am  cosponsoring  to 
delete  f50  million  for  the  B-1  will  prove  the 
soundness  of  tins  effort  and  will  pave  the 
way  for  passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Chair  recogiiizes  the 
Senator  from  Arizona. 


BOMBSRo  AND  TANTCERS 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  first 
I  wish  to  compliment  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  <Mr. 
MclNTYRE*  on  the  fine  work  that  he  is 
doint:  in  the  heretofore  unexplored  re- 
gions of  research  and  development,  in 
which  I  think  we  are  going  to  see  our 
greatest  savincrs  made.  I  have  not  always 
agreed  with  the  Senator's  conclusions, 
but  I  compliment  him  and  his  stafT  on 
the  work  that  has  been  done — almost 
starting  from  .scratch.  I  might  say.  last 
year — and  I  hope  that  he  continues  in 
his  diligent  work  in  this  vei-y  little  ex- 
plored field,  which  we  both  know  is  very, 
very  complicated,  and  filled  with  walls 
we  have  to  climb  over  and  tunnels  we 
have  to  crawl  through  to  get  at  the  causes 
for  the  high  expenditures  we  have  had 
over  the  years. 

I  have  listened  with  interest  to  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire on  the  B-1.  He  was  gracious  enough 
to  notify  me  of  his  intention  to  bring  this 


mai'i,er  to  the  Senate  floor,  and  was 
gracious  enough  to  send  me  a  copy  of 
his  remarks.  That  is  why  I  am  able  to 
speak  from  a  prepared  text  today. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is, 
as  we  all  know,  a  man  experienced  in 
military  research  and  development  and 
served  this  year  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Research  and  Develop- 
ment. I,  therefore,  commend  the  bulk 
of  his  remarks  to  the  Senate.  In  par- 
ticular, his  exposition  of  the  value  of 
maintaining  the  TRIAD  of  bombers 
ICBM's.  and  submarine-launched  mis- 
siles is  as  clear  an  exposition  as  I  have 
heard  in  some  time.  His  understanding 
of  the  need  to  start  now  on  an  orderly 
de.elopment  of  the  B-1  is  to  me  veiy 
.soimd. 

I  might  at  this  point  sp<?ak  for  a  short 
while  on  a  subject  that  I  did  net  intend  to 
bring  up  today,  but  it  has  been  stated  to 
us  in  committee  by  the  Air  Force  that  the 
B-52's  can  fly  well  into  the  1 980 "s— per- 
haps until  1984 — but  what  they  have  not 
told  us.  and  what  we  have  not  found  oui. 
is  how  much  it  is  going  to  cost  us  to  keep 
hying  each  B-52  that  much  longer.  I 
have  asked  them  to  do  some  research  on 
this  subject,  and  they  told  me  they  would, 
because  I  have  a  feeling  that  by  the  tmie 
that  we  keep  those  planes  flying  into  the 
1930's.  they  are  going  to  cost  us  a  total 
investment  in  each  plane  which  will  be 
very  close  to  the  total  final  cost  of  the 
B-1. 

We  -.vent  through  an  experience  with 
tiie  B-47.  winch  was  a  medium  bomber, 
where  we  had  to  rebuild  tl:e  wings  be- 
cause of  fatigue.  We  do  not  know  yet 
what  the  state  of  fatigue  is  ui  tiie  wmgs 
of  the  B-52.  Frankly,  some  of  them  have 
flown  longer  than  we  thought  they 
would.  But  we  are  beginning  to'leai'n,  as 
we  update  the  plane  from  year  to  year 
with  nev.-  weaponry  and  avionics,  as  we 
have  to  modify  the  bomb  bay  to  accom- 
modate new  types  of  weapons,  and  par- 
ticularly as  we  are  able  to  develop,  as  ihe 
Senator  indicates— and  I  lisve  great  in- 
terest in  it — a  long-range  standoff  mis- 
sile, wliich  today  seems  doubtful  because 
of  the  extreme  wail  involved,  though 
nevertheless  we  are  working  on  it,  how 
much  the  cost  will  be. 

As  I  say.  they  are  making  a  study  of 
this  for  me.  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
present  it  to  the  Senate  sometime  dur- 
ing tliis  debate. 

I  add.  too.  something  else  that  had 
slipped  my  mind :  the  replacement  of  en- 
gines. These  are  old  jet  engines.  We  buy 
them  today  at  greatly  increased  cost  over 
the  originals.  While  we  are  fortunate  in 
being  able  to  get  a  long  life  out  of  jet 
engines  today,  those  u-^ed  in  combat, 
particularly  over  Vietnam,  are  much 
shorter  lived. 

The  Senator  expressed  some  reserva- 
tions, and  in  view  of  his  eminence  in 
this  matter  we  are  all  obliged  to  pay  heed 
to  his  concerns. 

At  this  time  I  want  to  pay  heed  to  his 
concern  over  costs  for  tankers  to  permit 
aerial  refueling  of  the  B-1.  At  the  outset, 
let  me  say  that  I  believe  his  concern  is 
unwarranted.  After  carefully  reviewing 
the  evidence  presented  to  the  subcom- 
mittee. I  cannot  see  how  the  Senator 
maintains  this  concern. 
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I  am  furthermore,  distressed  by  the 
U5e  ofmnuendo  in  the  Senator's  re- 
marks that  the  Air  Force  ^s  not  being 
forthright  with  the  Congress.  I  ha^e 
looked  mto  this  matter  m  some  depth^ 
because  it  has  come  up  in  the  past.  I 
would  like  to  report  what  are  the  facts^ 
They  may  not  suit  the  desires  of  those 
who  wish,  for  their  own  purposes  to 
hang  the  albatross  of  a  new  tanker  about 
the  neck  of  the  B-1.  but  they  are  the 

^  First  the  Air  Force  has  continuously 
and  consistenUy  planned  for  the  &-1  on 
the  premise  it  would  be  supported  by  the 
KC-135  tanker  aircraft.  The  oji^ina^ 
performance  specifications  for  the  B-i 
were  established  around  the  KC-ua 
capabilities  and  all  subsequent  investi- 
gations have  been  worked  on  this  as- 
sumption. 

Second  based  upon  the  basic  perform- 
ance capability  and  the  various  missions 
which  the  B-1  might  be  required  to  fly, 
it  has  been  determined  that  the  B-1  force 
could  be  supported  by  the  programed 
force  of  KC-135's  committed  to  the 
Strategic  Air  Command.  Comprehensive 
analvses  show  that  mission  objectives 
can  be  readily  achieved  with  a  force  of 
B-l's  performing  to  these  specifications 
and  supported  by  available  KC-135  s 

Third  confidence  that  the  KC-135  will 
be  available  in  the  same  time  frame  as 
the  B-1  has  been  demonstrated  by  crit- 
ical evaluations  of  KC-135  service  life 
remaining.  Analysis  performed  as  late  as 
1969  show  that  SAC's  KC-135  tankers, 
incorporating  only  the  currently  pro- 
gramed modifications,  can  be  expected 
to  perform  untU  at  least  the  198d-89 
time  frame. 

With   regard   to   General   Holloway's 
statement  quoted  in  the  June  20  issue  of 
the  Armed  Forces  Journal,  the  general 
was  correctly  quoted.  I  believe  it  would 
be  useful  to  understand  the  context  of 
his  remark.  After  rechecking  this  matter 
with  the  general  himself  and  others  in 
the  Air  Force.  I  can  report  that  the  point 
being  made  was  that  we  would  stiU  have 
a  mix  of  B-52's.  FB-lll's,  and  B-l's  in 
the  late  1970's.  However,  the  more  B-l's 
we  have  in  the  above  bomber  mix.  the 
fewer  tankers  and  less  tanker  ofT-load 
would  be  required,  because  the  B-1  will 
have  better  range  at  low  altitudes  than 
either  the  B-52  or  the  FB-111.  If  we 
should  buy  enough  B-l's  to  replace  all 
B-52's  on  a  one-for-one  basis,  we  would 
not  need  a  tanker  with  greater  capacity 
than  the  KC-135.  One  of  the  specific  de- 
sign requirements  for  the  B-1  is  that  it 
will  be  capable  of  deeper  target  penetra- 
tion with  less  Unker  support  than  our 
current  B-52s. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  correctly  states  that  the  safe 
escape  times  from  a  nuclear  explosion 
which  are  normally  attributed  to  the 
KC-135  are  compatible  with  the  escape 
times  of  the  B-52.  He  also  correctly  al- 
ludes to  the  shorter  escape  time  projected 
for  the  B-1.  Comparative  data  of  this 
nature,  along  with  specific  comments 
pertinent  to  potential  KC-135  modifica- 
tions were  provided  to  the  Research  and 
Development  Subcommittee  in  response 
to  direct  questions  by  the  subcommittee 
stafT.   Contrary   to   contentions   of   the 


Senator  from  New  Hampshire  specific 
cost  estimates  for  KC-135  modification 
were  also  provided. 

Specific  responses  to  the  question  of 
modifving  the  KC-135  fleet  to  reduce  the 
escap^  time  included  cost  estimat^  asso- 
ciated with  some  modifications,  the  first 
being  thrust  augmentation. 

I  might  sav  in  this  coiinection  that 
thev  have  changed  the  KC-135's  ability, 
now  to  start  all  it5  engines  separately, 
to  the  B-52's  ability  to  sUrt  one  engine 
and  then,  by  bleeding  air  off  that  one 
en-ine  start  all  the  other  engines  simul- 
taneouslv.  Tliis  would  provide  a  greatly 
increased  B-1  escape  time,  because  all 
the  engines  would  start  automatically  as 
the  pilot  put£  his  foot  on  the  lower  rung 
of  the  ladder  to  climb  into  the  aircraft, 
at  least  for  those  planes  that  would  be 
on  standby  alert.  o„„.„„ 

Other  modifications  include  hardening 
the  tail   structure  of  the  aircraft  and 
providing  a  quick  start  capability.  The 
purpose  of  such  modifications  would  be 
to  decrease  vtilnerability  to  weapon  ef- 
fects  and   decrease   the   exposure   time 
prior  to  launch  and  during  the  critical 
phase  of  flight  immediately  after  launch^ 
For  the  most   part,  modifications  of 
this  nature  involve  state  of  the  art  tech- 
nology and  off  the  shelf  equipment.  In 
the  event  the  threat  warrants  such  ac- 
tion, these  modifications  could  be  per- 
formed at  reasonable  expense. 
"More  important,  however,  is  the  sig- 
nificant reduction  in  escape  time  which 
can  be  attained  through  the  use  of  re- 
vised alert  procedui-es,  coupled  with  the 
quick  sUrt  capability  I  previously  men- 
Uoned.   The   cost   estimates    associated 
with  these  two  actions  are  quite  modest 
and  the  re.sultant  escape  time  may  well 
be  adequate  without  the  other,  more  ex- 
tensive modifications  outlined  above. 

I  might  sav  also,  Mr.  President,  that 
I  do  not  thii-ik  we  are  Ulking  about  wak- 
ing up  and  hearing  an  alarm  some  morn- 
ing without  having  had  any  previous 
indication,  that  we  might  be  ready  to  go 
to  war.  'We  had  this  information  prior  to 
Pearl  Harbor,  but  we  did  not  use  it.  I  am 
sure  we  will  not  fail  to  use  it  in  the 
future. 

So  a5  the  time  might  approach  where 
war  might  open,  our  tankers  could  be 
airborne  at  all  times,  providing,  as  we  do 
in  South  Vietnam,  a  24-hour  service  sta- 
tion flying  thousands  of  feet  above  the 

land. 

Let  me  deal  now  with  the  questions 
rai-^ed  by  the  Senator  regarding  a  $500,- 
000  item  for  studies  on  advanced  tanker 
capabilities.  He  is  simply  incorrect  when 
he  states  that  these  studies  'would  di- 
rectly support  the  initiation  next  year 
of  a  "new  tanker  development  program." 
The  facts  are  these: 

There  is  a  pi  arming  document  that 
shows  an  allocation  in  fiscal  year  1970  of 
$500,000  for  air  tanker  advanced  de- 
velopment. Actually,  the  money  for  19'70 
was  not  spent,  and  the  Air  Force  intends 
to  use  it  in  1971  for  studies  exploring  the 
utility  of  multiple  booms  on  KC-135's 
for  in-flight  refueling  of  fighter  aircraft. 
In  other  words,  the  study  money  is  not 
to  be  spent  thLs  year  on  an  advanced 
tanker  for  use  by  strategic  bombers,  but 
for  research  on  refueling  fighters. 


To  explain  it  a  little  better,  instead  of 
having  one  refueling  boom  or  probe,  they 
would  have  a  multiple  number  of  sta- 
tions enabling  the  tanker  to  refuel  sev- 
eral fiuhters  at  a  time,  quickening  the 
time  that  the  tactical  aircraft  could  get 
back  on  target.  As  Senators  know,  the 
Air  Force  uses  refueling  quite  extensively 
in  a  variety  of  mission  areas. 

In  later  years,  I  am  sure  the  Air  Force 
will  perform  continuing  studies  of  ways 
to  improve  and  modernize  the  existing 
tanker  fleet  as  well  as  study  the  need  for 
new  tankers  in  relation  to  other  needs 
within  a  constrained  budget.  This  is  only 
right  and  proper.  But  to  Infer  from  this 
study  effort  that  the  B-1  will  require  a 
new  tanker  is  just  not  correct,  nor  is  it 

fair 

Finallv  there  is  the  implication  by  the 
Senator" that  the  Air  Force  has  plans 
for  a  $7  billion  program  to  procure  a 
tanker  version  of  the  C-5A.  This  is  both 
untrue  and  unfair.  It  is  untrue  because 
there  is  no  such  program.  It  is  unfair 
because  information  supplied  by  the  Air 
Force  has  been  misused.  The  Senator  s 
staff  submitted  the  following  question  to 
the  Air  Force: 

If  the  Air  Force  were  directed  to  procure 
a  new  tanker,  what  options  would  It  consider 
and  what,  roughly,  would  be  the  respective 
unit  production  costs  of  each? 

The  Air  Force  gave  a  classified  re- 
sponse to  this  question  with  a  list  of  five 
ai-craft.  But  the  response  was  not  in- 
tended to  imply  that  these  tankers  are 
needed  for  the  B-1  or  any  other  pro- 
gram. ^  J   ^ 

In  summary,  the  distingmshed  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  has  appar- 
ently raised  a  sincere  concern  over  the 
ultimate  fate  of  our  strategic  deterrent 
and  our  Nation.  However,  I  am  puzzled 
over  his  concern  about  plans  for  expen- 
ditures on  a  new  tanker  and  his  apparent 
reluctance  to  use  information  provided 
to  him  in  response  to  direct  query  by 
members  of  his  staff.  The  relevant  facts 
are  easilv  checked  and  would  hopefully 
ease  the  degree  of  concern  which  the 
Senator  has  expressed. 

Mr.  President.  I  intend  to  discuss  the 
B-1  at  greater  length  as  we  go  along.  I 
merelv  wanted  to  reply  to  this  portion  of 
the  Senator's  well  rounded  speech  this 
morning. 

I  might  just  comment  in  reply  to  some 
of  the  questions  that  are  constantly 
raised  about  cost  overruns.  It  seems  to  me 
that  in  the  domestic  programs  we  do 
nothing  but  pass  supplemental  bills  to 
handle  cost  overruns.  In  fact,  as  I  recall 
the  health,  education,  and  welfare  bill, 
and  yesterday  tmemployment.  and  many, 
many  others.  I  cannot  recall  a  single  pro- 
gram that  has  been  passed  in  keeping 
with  the  budget. 

So  we  have  to  assume  that  e\en  in 
domestic  programs  we  have  giant  over- 
runs. ,  „„, 
I  would  hope  that  some  of  my  col- 
leagues in  this  body  who  are  so  concenied 
with  the  overruns  and  expense  of  mili- 
tary equipment  would  concern  them- 
selves with  the  tremendously  expanding 
cost  of  the  domestic  programs  which 
have  gone  up  over  a  thousand  percent, 
while  the  defense  budget  has  increased 
and  it  has  now  decreased;  and  according 
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to  information  wiiich  will  appear  in  the 
Record  in  other  remarks  which  I  will 
make  today,  this  years  will  be  the  lowest 
in  percentage  to  the  gross  national  pro- 
duct at  any  time  in  our  history. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  One  more  point: 
This  is  a  system  that  has  long  been 
needed.  When  I  was  in  this  body  before. 
I  recall  listening  to  Secretary  McNamara 
promise  us  that  the  next  year  would 
bring  plans  for  an  answer,  and  now  we 
are  getting  it.  One  of  the  big  reasons,  I 
might  say,  is  the  fact  that  Secretary 
McNamara  did  not  believe  in  research 
and  development.  Consequently  we  have, 
for  the  first  time  in  my  memory,  in  avia- 
tion, an  airframe  waiting  for  an  engine. 
It  has  always  been  the  other  w^ay  aroimd. 
We  had  engines  that  we  did  not  have 
airframes  to  match.  These  engines  have 
to  be  developed  and  researched  prior  to 
that,  and  then  they  have  to  be  tested. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  that  again  and  again,  not 
just  this  morning,  but  previously,  he  has 
raised  the  point  that  sc«ne  of  lis  have 
been  very  critical  of  defense  spending 
but  have  been  quite  uncritical  of  much 
bigger  increases  in  nondefense  spend- 
ing. I  think  that  to  some  extent  that 
is  a  point  well  taken.  I  think  we  have 
not  concentrated  as  much  attention  as 
we  should  in  the  area  of  excessive  spend- 
ing, for  example,  in  transportation, 
highway  trust  fund,  and  many  other 
areas. 

I  Invite  the  Senator's  attention  to  a 
report  of  a  subcommittee  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  which  will  be  re- 
leased within  the  next  2  weeks,  which 
details  some  of  the  waste  in  transporta- 
tion we  have  in  this  country. 

I  also  invite  the  Senator's  attention  to 
a  statement  I  am  going  to  make  during 
the  morning  hour  on  the  conclusions  of 
some  of  the  leading  scientists  in  the 
world  on  the  environmental  pollution 
we  are  going  to  get  from  the  SST.  which 
is  not  a  defense  appropriation,  but  for 
which  an  appropriation  of  $290  million 
is  asked  this  year,  an  additional  nonde- 
fense, domestic  spending  item  on  which 
I  think  we  can  cut  back. 

I  think  the  Senator  Is  correct  in  call- 
ing attention  to  this,  but  I  think  many 
of  us  have  worked  to  cut  down  excessive 
spending  in  other  areas  in  addition  to 
defense.  I  think  the  Senator  is  right  in 
saying  that  we  have  not  been  as  criti- 
cal, perhaps,  as  we  should  have  been  in 
some  of  these  areas. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  look  forward 
w  ith  great  interest  to  hearing  the  report 
on  the  SST.  because  I  have  equally  as 
prominent  scientists  who  will  pooh-f>ooh 
the  idea  that  one  SST.  or  if  we  make  all 
300  of  them — which  they  have  to  make 
in  order  to  break  even — will  produce  any 
pollution  of  air  or  soimd. 

This  is  pretty  much  like  bringing  in 
some  of  our  well  known  corporation  pres- 
idents in  this  country  who  argue  that  this 
war  has  caused  this  inflation.  I  have  re- 
marks for  the  Record  today  which  I  hope 
will  bring  this  matter  into  focus. 

So  I  am  looking  forward  to  the  Sena- 


tor's continued  good  work  in  all  these 
fields.  I  was  not  necessarily  referring  to 
him.  but  I  think  if  he  checks  his  voting 
record,  he  might  find  places  where  he 
slipped  a  little  in  approving  too  high  a 
request. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  keep  very  close 
track  of  this,  and  last  year  I  voted  for  a 
very  sharp  reduction — I  mean  a  sharp  re- 
duction— in  President  Nixon's  proposals 
for  domestic  spending,  as  I  did  in  the 
Eisenhower  proposals  for  spending  when 
he  was  President,  and  as  I  did  with  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  and  President  Johnson. 
I  have  consistently  done  that,  both  in  do- 
mestic spending  and  in  military  spend- 
ing. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  happy  to  hear 
the  Senator  say  that.  I  recall  when  he  in- 
troduced approximately  $23  billion  worth 
of  bills. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  was  the  inter- 
pretation of  Ezra  Taf  t  Benson  and  some 
other  people  who  did  not  understand 
what  those  bills  would  do.  Authorities  I 
had  showed  they  would  save  $9  billion. 
That  was  a  conservative  estimate. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  unani- 
mous-consent request? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  TRANSACTION  OP 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
AND  CONSIDERATION  OF  UN- 
FINISHED BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
able  Senator  from  Arizona  be  permitted 
to  proceed  for  an  additional  10  minutes 
and  that,  notwithstanding  the  expiration 
of  the  morning  hour  at  12  noon  t»day, 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  with  state- 
ments therein  hmited  to  3  minutes;  that 
following  the  yielding  of  the  floor  by  the 
able  Senator  from  Arizona  and  upon  the 
completion  of  the  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business,  the  un- 
finished business  be  laid  before  the 
Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BOMBERS  AND  TANKERS 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  should  like  to  say 
to  the  distinguished  Senator,  who  is  a 
long-experienced  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  that  I  thank 
him  for  his  kind  remarks  about  the  Sub- 
conunlttee  on  Research  and  Develop- 
ment. 

I  think  he  is  wise  enough  to  know  that 
this  is  a  very  difficult  area  for  us  to 
probe.  We  do  not  want  to  go  beyond  the 
pale  of  what  is  appropriate  and  proper. 

I  think  his  remarks  relative  to  the 
KC-135  are  informative  and  helpful. 

I  probably  will  put  in  the  Record  to- 
day a  short  statement,  sort  of  in  rebuttal. 
I  will  send  a  copy  to  him. 

Most  of  all.  I  appreciate  the  Senator's 
support  in  the  committee.  In  the  full 
committee,  where  we  are  tnring  to  take 


hard  looks  and  where  I  certainly  do  not 
have  the  expertise  in  my  background 
that  I  wish  I  did  have.  But  I  think  we  are 
making  some  progress  in  trying  to  scru- 
tinize these  programs.  The  B-1  program 
is  one  that,  as  I  said  in  my  speech,  we 
must  continue  to  monitor  at  all  times 
so  that  we  do  not  have  any  duplication 
of  the  tremendous  cost  growths  we  have 
run  into. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  re- 
buttal statement  be  allowed  to  appear  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Rebuttal  Statement  of  Senator  McInttre 

Mr.  President,  I  have  studied  with  care 
the  renaarlcs  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  in  response  to  my  earlier  re- 
marks. I  would  like  to  make  only  a  few  brief 
points  in  rebuttal  of  them. 

( 1 )  The  Air  Fierce  has  reversed  Itself  dur- 
ing the  past  six  months  as  regards  Its  re- 
quest for  funds  In  fiscal  1971  to  study  the 
development  of  a  new  tanker.  I  trust  that 
the  following  chronology  will  serve  to  clarify 
this  point: 

The  "Descriptive  Summary"  submitted  by 
the  Air  Force  In  February  In  support  of  the 
fiscal  year  1971  budget  estimates  states  that 
the  $500,000  in  the  fiscal  1970  program  covers 
completion  of  "studies  of  simultaneous,  mul- 
tiple station  refueling  for  a  single  tanker 
and  resolution  of  technical  uncertainties 
on  re-englnlng  the  B-52  G-H."  It  also  states 
the  program  planned  for  the  t500.000  re- 
quested In  fiscal  1971  "Is  to  perform  studies 
that  will  directly  support  an  FY  1972  go- 
ahead  on  a  new  tanker  alternative." 

General  Olasser,  when  he  appeared  before 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  on 
March  12.  1970.  stated.  "We  are  this  year  re- 
questing funds  In  the  amount  of  $500,000  to 
conduct  studies  of  an  advanced  tanker  .  .  ." 

The  $500,000  shown  In  the  budget  as  be- 
ing available  In  fiscal  1970  was  not  available 
but  was  anticipated  to  be  funded  by  repro- 
gramlng.  General  Pitts,  In  support  of  Gen- 
eral Glasser,  stated  that  same  day  that  "A 
prior  approval  reprogramlng  Is  now  being 
processed  through  DOD  which  will  request 
authority  from  the  Congress  to  initiate  this 
(Advanced  Tanker)  program  in  fiscal  year 
1970."  This  reprogramlng  action  was  not  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress. 

Then,  by  letter  dated  June  12,  1970.  signed 
by  Col.  William  B.  Arnold.  Chief.  Congres- 
sional Investigations  Division.  Office  of  Leg- 
islative Liaison,  a  p>ackage  of  twenty-four 
answers  was  provided  In  response  to  ques- 
tions asked  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Re- 
search and  Development.  Question  No  11 
asked  "Why  is  the  Air  Force  requesting  $500- 
000  for  the  study  of  a  new  tanker  in  FY 
1971?"  The  Air  Force  answer,  which  Is  printed 
below  Is  the  first  evidence  that  the  Sub- 
committee was  advised  that  the  funds  were 
not  to  be  used  to  study  an  advanced  tanker. 
It  came,  interestingly  enough,  only  after 
the  Subcommittee  began  expressing  some 
concern  about   long-range  tanker  costs. 

The  $600,000  in  Fiscal  Year  1971  is  Tot 
studies  exploring  the  utility  of  multiple 
booms  on  KC-135s  for  refueling  TAC  fighter 
aircraft.  The  study  money  is  not  to  be  spent 
on  an  Adanced  Tanker  for  use  by  strategic 
bombers  iKC-X)  but  for  research  on  ad- 
vanced refueling  concepts:  as  advanced  con- 
cepts are  studied  for  all  existing  systems 
for  which  a  continuing  need  Is  envisaged. 

In  the  future,  the  Air  Force  will  continue 
to  perform  studies  of  ways  to  improve  and 
modernize  the  existing  tanker  fleet  as  well 
as  the  study  of  the  need  for  new  tankers  in 
relation  to  other  needs  within  a  constrained 
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budget    It   should  be   noieU.  however    that 
u";  Acuaiued  Tur.ker  Program  Element  doe. 
uot   pr.^*uppose  the  development  of  a   ^e^^ 
^anKcr  since  other  alternatives  Mich  as  mod- 
.'flcatioit  of  new  production  airfran.es  could 
Ll'o  result  m  an  advanced  capability  tanker^ 
,o 'while  the  Air  Force  did  sv.bmit  cost 
estimates  in  respon.se  to  ^^^^.^'"J^^  f';'-™  '"^, 
stUT  reKfirding  possible  moditications  In  the 
KC  135^\hese  cost  estimates  were  not  com- 
plete   comue  only  some  of  the  modihca- 
tlonl  referred  to    I  felt  that  far  more  com- 
ple^   da- a    was   required   before    an    Int^U  - 
£nf  s^se^sn^ent  of  total  modmcation  co«t^ 
fould  be  possib-.e.  This  absence  of  complete 
Tn  o;^.atlo^.  was  one  of  the  reasons  I  have 
called  for  further  study  of  this  whole  taiiker 
issue     The    i^eii.itor    from    Arizona    him^lf. 
ather  thaat   provide  ^-^^^  ct.t^.  has  mere  y 
repeated   the   unsupported   Air  Force  a-sser- 
lious  that  Uie  moditications  in  question  a.e 
•■quite    modest-   and    can   be    performed   at 

"Tr  Flnallv^rre^ards  a  ,7  billion  dollar 
C-5\  t,vnker  pr.-curement  program.  I  hav. 
never  claimed  that  it  is  Uie  present  plan  of 
the  .\ir  Force  to  adopt  such  a  pr..gram  or 
ihit  It  will  necessarily  adopt  it  m  the  fu- 
ture. The  sutement  in  my  prepared  remarks 
was  as  follows : 

The  Air  Force  Indicated.  In  response  to  a 
written  inqulrv  addressed  to  them  by  m% 
sta.T  that  the  procurement  of  255  modi- 
fied 'c-oA's  for  use  as  tankers—i/  needed— 
could  be  expected  to  cost  *27.o  million  per 
copv    for  a  total  cost  of  over  $7  billion. 

It  is  mv  belief  that  neither  I  nor  my  staff 
misused  'the  information  furnished  us  by 
the  A.lr  Fo"-e  in  making  this  statement.  In 
hcht  cf  the  chanced  Air  Force  position  on 
the  need  for  funds  to  study  a  new  tanker 
this  year  and  develop  one  startinp  next  year. 
I  wanted  to  probe  deeper  as  to  whether  such 
ft  lanker  would  in  fact  be  needed  in  the  fore- 
seeable future  and  what  Us  costs  would  be 
If  needed.  S^..  I  submitted  the  follownng 
Q'lestion  to  tlie  Air  Force: 

If  the  Air  Force  were  di-ecfed  to  procure 
a  new  tanker,  whr.t  opuons  would  It  consider 
and  what,  roughly,  would  be  the  respective 
unit  pr.xiuction  costs  of  each? 

I  asked  the  question  In  this  manner  to 
avoid  an  Air  Force  response  fay.ng  simply 
that  no  new  tanker  nrocurement  was  being 
planned  or  wa5  under  active  consideration 
at  The  present  time. 

I-i  answer  lo  mv  question  the  Air  Force  In- 
die ued  what  I  already  suspected— that  al- 
re-native  new  tanker  programs  have  been 
given  .some  consideration  by  it.  Tlie  answer 
lifted  several  alternative  programs,  eacn  with 
a  =pec.!ic  buv  and  specific  towl  cost.  One  of 
these  alternatives  was  the  KC-5A  approach 
I  men-ioned  I  referred  to  that  program  spe- 
cifc;a;;v  because  it  is  the  stated  preference 
of  the  Strategic  Air  Command  Tlie  cost^;  of 
the  other  programs  mentioned— involving 
the  707  and  747' airframes  aJ  well  as  new  air- 
frames to  be  developed— are  also  In  the 
multi-billion  dollar  range. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  trying  to  •'hang 
the  albatross  of  a  new  tanker  about  the  neck 
of  the  B-1  ■•  When  the  Air  Force  first  states  it 
needs  a  new  tanker  and  then  changes  it3 
mud  and  when  it  is  obvious  that  alterna- 
tive programs  have  been  sufficient  considera- 
tion to  make  specific  cost  and  buy  estimates 
possible,  the  matter  is  one  which  warrants 
rsaslne.  That  is  why  I  have  asked  for  a  study 
in  this  area  and  why  I  still  believe  that  such 
farther  study  is  essential. 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  I  could  not  aerce 
more  with  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee.  I  might  say  to  him 
and  also  to  mv  cood  friend  from  Wiscon- 
sin that  the  most  valuable  changes  which 
have  come  about  in  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  in  my  estimation,  have  been 


iiui  the  total  sliiit.  but  the  shiit  i"  em- 
phasis away  from.  "Do  we  need  it?  to 
"Can  we  alioid  It.'" 

In  this  respect,  the  .Mat!  has  been  aug- 
mented by  men  who  are  experienced  in 
auditing  work  and  in  cost  problems.  I 
(.an  assure  m.v  friend  from  V/isconsin 
that  I  am  not  proposing  to  speak,  for  the 
di.^lint^uished  chairman,  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  'Mv.  Stennis>.  but  this 
goes  on  constantly. 

The  weekend  before  last,  I  went  out  to 
the  McDonnell-Douglas  plant  in  St. 
Louis  for  two  purposes.  One,  to  inquire 
into  the  simulator,  and  the  other  to  in- 
quire as  to  how  they  were  getting  along 
with  the  F-15  with  relation  to  the  mile- 
stone process,  which  they  agreed  to.  and 
thoy  are  well  within  the  bounds.  I  think 
that  is  a  great  improvement  over  the 
contracts  we  have  been  lettinc  over  the 
past  8  or  10  years,  one  of  which  resulted 
in  the  terrible  condition  of  the  Lock- 
heed Aircraft  Corp.,  even  though  we  will 
'jet  a  cood  airplane  out  of  it. 

Had  this  type  of  program  been  put  into 
effect  10  years  ago,  we  would  not  have 
been  faced  with  the  cost  overruns  other 
than  those  occasioned  by  increases  in  the 
oo.st  of  livin?,  inflation,  and  i^o  forth. 

Tlie  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  due  a 
"oat  deal  of  credit  in  this  field.  I  do  not 
always  acre;  with  him.  but  at  'east  he 
had  the  courage  to  step  where  others  had 
no  courage  to  step.  I  salute  him  for  that, 
even  though  v.e  will  proceed  to  stand  up 
and  debate  each  other  at  great  length 
on  other  subjects. 

Mr.  President,  my  time  has  about  ex- 
pired, but  I  did  mention  the  other  point 
in  my  statement  today,  about  the  Peace 
Through  Law  Committee  whieh  has 
again  thi^  year  published  a  rather  com- 
plete and  extensive  and  well  studied  book 
and  made  it  available  to  all  Members  of 
Congress— certainly  to  Members  of  the 
Senate. 

Last  year.  I  took  the  trouble  to  study 
tiiat  book  carefully  and  to  write  com- 
ments where  I  felt  they  were  due:  name- 
ly, where  mistakes  and  misstatements 
had  been  made. 

I  have  only  spoken  today  on  the  initial 
.subicc:.  of  their  approach  to  spending: 
and  some  of  their  conclusions  which  I 
feel  arc  erroneous  and  nusleading.  I  have 
al.-^o  prepared  a  report  which  I  call  "Com- 
ments on  the  B-1  Section  in  the  Report 
on  Military  Spending  by  Members  of 
Congress  for  Peace  Through  Law."  re- 
leased July  15. 1970,  and  reads  as  follows : 


I THE    NEED    FOR    BOMBERS 

The  opening  paragraph  of  the  sum- 
mary of  the  peace  through  law  report 
states  that: 

With  all  the  destructive  deterrent  power 
represented  bv  American  ICBM's  and  SLBM's. 
It  Is  worth  considering  whether  the  manned 
bomber  should  have  any  role  at  all  In  future 
U  S  strategic  posture.  This  question  deserves 
much  more  scruUny  than  It  has  received 
thus  far.  especially  since  discussions  to  date 
prettv  much  assumed  the  need  for  a  bomber 
r.nd  have  gone  more  to  the  kind  of  bomber 
to  be  acquired. 

The  Members  are.  of  course,  correct  in 
saving  that  the  future  role  of  the  bomber 
in"  our  strategic  posture  deserves  the 
most  careful  scrutiny.  But  the  Members 


are  labuiuig  under  a  senous  misappre- 
hension if  tney  think  that  this  question 
has  not  bct>n  thoroughly  considered  and 
discus.-,cd   in   the    executive   branch,   as 
well  as  the  Congress.  In  fact,  the  argu- 
ments advanced  in  the   reoort  agaiast 
the  B-1  and  bombers  generally,  were  all 
deuated  last  year  in   the  Senate.  And 
they  have  been  repeatedly  studied  and 
anaVzed  in  the  executive  branch,  and 
discussed  with  the  appropriate  congres- 
sional committees,  for  at  Iftast  the  last 
5  or  6  years.  Nevertheless,  the  issue  is 
certainly  important  enough  to  warrant 
a  penetrating  reexamination  each  year. 
U  is  intereslin:-,  to  no.e  that  while  the 
bulk  of  the  renort  is  a-no'ed  u  a  rei'iia- 
tion  of  artiu-ucnts  in  favor  ol  a  continu- 
ing role  for  the  bomber  in  our  strategic 
force  posture,  the  report  very  carefully 
avoids    an    outright    refutation    of    the 
mixed  force  concept   itself.  In  this  re- 
spect, the  members  disj.layed  commend- 
able prudence. 

There  i«  everv  reason  to  believe  Uiat 
the  role  of  tne  bon-b.?r  will  be  much  more 
important  in  ihe  future  than  it  has  in 
the  recent  pa.-^t.  Four  or  live  years  ago  we 
enjoved  a  wide  margin  of  strategic  supe- 
riority over  the  Soviet  Union— with  or 
without  bombers.  That  niarpln  of  supe- 
riority has  now  been  greatly  nar- 
rowed and  within  the  next  5  years  may 
actuallv  be  eliminated  or  reverred.  tmless 
S\LT  is  successful,  or  we  greatly  increase 
our  stiategic  fo:-ces.  Since  the  p-ospects 
for  SALT  are  uncertain  and  majo.-  force 
increases  are  unlikely  at  this  time,  we 
must  continue  to  rely  for  our  deterrent  in 
the  foreseeable  future  on.  a  combination 
of  strategic  weapons  systems,  each  of 
which  not  only  contributes  directly  to  our 
overall  retaliato.-y  capability  but  also 
serves  to  enhance  the  survivability  and 
effectiveness  of  the  others. 

To  this  end.  bomb<>rs  in  our  strategic 
forces  make  a   unique  contribution.  In 
combination  with  land-  and  sea-based 
missiles,   thev   provide  a  hedge  against 
future  technological  developments  which 
mi'^ht  .-^evcrelv  degrade  the  capabilities 
of  any  one  of" the  major  elements  of  our 
strategic  offensive  forces.  Tiiey  provide 
insurance  against  an  unlikely,  but  oos- 
qibie   ero.ss  failure  in  our  srratpgic  mis- 
sile   s\  -terns.    Together    wi-h    strptegic 
missiles    thev   compound  and  frustrate 
Soviet  first-strike  attack  planning,  and 
make   the  So\iet   defensive   task   much 
iroie  difficult  and  costly.  Thev  are  more 
appropriate   and   useful   than   strategic 
niissiles   for   less   than   all-out   nuclear 
wars,  and  they  comprise  the  onlv  major 
olf-ment  of  our  strategic  offensive  forces 
which  can  be  used  in  conventional  wars. 
Finally,  their  presence  in  the  force  pro- 
vides the  United  States  with  a  greater 
degree  of  flexibility  in  arms  negotiations. 
Contrary  to  the  impression  left  by  the 
military  spending  report,  these  are  all 
very  compeUing  reasons  for  wishing  to 
retain  bombers  in  our  strategic  forces 
posture. 

Twice  in  little  more  than  a  decade  we 
have  been  confronted  by  major  changes 
in  the  Soviet  threat  which  have  seri- 
ously increased  the  vulnerabUity  of  our 
strategic  deterrent.  Many  Members  of 
the  Senate  may  recall  that  late  in  the 
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1950's  the  emergence  of  the  initial  So- 
viet ICBM  threat  cast  grave  doubts, on 
the  survivabihty  of  our  bombers,  which 
were  then  the  backbone  of  our  strategic 
deterrent.  It  was  estimated  by  the  SAC 
commander  at  the  time  that  with  a  force 
of  150  ICBM's  the  Soviets  could  destroy 
virtually  all  of  our  bombers  m  a  sur- 
prise attack.  The  solution,  then,  was  to 
construct  the  ballistic  missile  early 
warning  system— BMEWS — disperse  our 
bombers  over  a  greater  number  of  bases, 
and  place  a  portion  of  the  force  on  15- 
minute  ground  alert — the  warning  time 
promised  by  BMEWS. 

Now,  with  the  continued  massive 
buildup  of  the  Soviet  ICBM  force,  espe- 
cially the  SS-9's,  our  land-based  missiles 
as  presently  deployed  may  become  vul- 
nerable to  surprise  attack.  Here,  again. 
a  number  of  solutions  are  at  hand 
and  one  of  them,  the  deployment  of 
Safeguard  for  the  defense  of  Minute- 
man,  is  already  being  actively  pursued. 
Several  others— including  a  new  "hard 
point"  anti-ballistic-missile— ABM — de- 
fense system  to  compliment  Safeguard, 
further  hardening  of  the  existing  Min- 
uteman  silos  and  deploying  the  missiles 
in  a  mobile  or  moveable  mode — are  the 
subject  of  intensive  research  on  costs 
and  capabilities. 

Similarly,  the  continued  buildup  of 
the  Soviet  SLBM  force  may  in  time  in- 
crea.se  the  vulnerability  of  our  alert 
bomber  and  tanker  forces  as  presently 
deployed.  To  cope  with  this  threat  the 
Air  Force  has  already  installed  new- 
coastal  radars  for  early  warning,  and  is 
now  developing  a  satellite  system  which 
will  provide  even  earlier  warning  of  an 
SLBM  or  an  ICBM  launch.  In  addition, 
the  alert  bomber  and  tanker  forces  are 
being  dispersed  over  a  still  greater  num- 
ber of  bases.  And,  if  deemed  necessary 
later,  the  alert  force  could  be  deployed 
exclusively  at  interior  bases,  away  from 
the  more  vulnerable  coastal  areas.  Be- 
yond these  measures  is  the  option  offered 
by  the  Safeguard  ABM  system.  If  fully 
deployed,  this  system  would  still  further 
reduce  the  vulnerability  of  the  alert 
bomber  force. 

Although,  today,  our  Polaris  subma- 
rines appear  to  be  virtually  invulner- 
able to  Soviet  attack,  that  may  no  longer 
be  true  5  or  6  years  hence.  We  all  know 
that  the  Soviets  are  building  a  large 
number  of  modern  nuclear-powered  at- 
tack submarines  each  year  and  are  rap- 
idly improving  the  other  elements  of 
the  anti-submarine-warfare — ASW — 
forces.  In  fact,  Secretary-  Laird  has  re- 
cently reported  that  by  the  early  1970's 
the  submarine  construction  rate  could 
reach  10  to  14  units  per  year,  of  which  a 
large  percentage  would  be  nuclear  pow- 
ered. In  his  judgment,  "a  combination  of 
technological  developments  and  the  de- 
cision by  the  Soviets  to  undertake  a 
worldwide  ASW  effort  might  result  in 
some  increased  degree  of  Polaris/Posei- 
don vulnerability  beyond  the  mid-1970s"". 
He  went  on  to  say : 

That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  are 
proceeding  with  the  research  and  develop- 
ment for  a  new  sea-based  missile  system  .  .  . 
Undersea  Long  range  Missile  System  (ULMSl . 

Thus,  the  lesson  to  be  drawn  here  is  a 


verj'  old  one.  namely,  that  we  should 
never  place  all  of  om-  eggs  in  one  basket. 
It  sliould  be  clear  to  anyone  who  has 
seriously  thought  about  this  stUT.-ivabil- 
ity  problem,  that  no  one  of  the  three 
major  elements  of  our  retaUatorj-  force 
should  ever  properly  be  considered  en- 
tirely, or  even  largely,  invulnerable  to 
Soviet  attack.  Consequently,  the  only 
prudent  course  we  can  follow  is  to  con- 
tinue to  hedge  against  future  develop- 
ments by  improving  and  retaining  in  the 
force  all  three  elements — land  and  sea- 
based  missiles  and  bombers. 

The  committee  studiously  avoids  com- 
ing to  grips  with  this  extremely  vital 
issue. 

Another  increasingly  important  reason 
for  retaining  bombers  in  our  force,  which 
the  committees  report  completely  ig- 
nores, is  that  they  greatly  complicate 
Soviet  "first  strike"  atuck  planning. 
That  is,  if  the  Soviets  want  to  attack  our 
land-based  missiles  and  bombers  at  tlie 
same  time  with  their  ICBM's  and  SLBM's 
respectively,  they  have  two  basic  choices: 
First,  launch  their  ICBM's  first,  then 
their  SLBM  s.  so  that  botn  arrive  over 
the  targets  simultaneously,  or  second, 
launch  both  forces  simultaneously. 

If  tlie  Soviets  make  the  ftist  clioice, 
then  our  bombers  would  have  ample  time 
to  clear  their  bases  before  tlie  SLBM 
warheads  arrive.  Otu"  new  over-the- 
horizon  early  warniilg  system  has  al- 
ready extended  the  warning  time  of  an 
ICBM  launch  well  beyond  the  15  min- 
utes providea  by  the  hne-of-sigiit  radars 
of  the  ballistic  niissUe  early  warning 
system:  the  satellite  system  will  extend 
it  fiu-ther. 

If  the  Soviets  make  the  second  choice, 
then  there  would  be  an  mterval  of  about 
10  to  15  minutes  between  the  detona- 
tion of  the  first  SLBM  warheads  over  our 
bomber  bases  and  tlie  arrival  of  the  first 
ICBM  warheads  over  our  Minuteman 
silos.  This  would  give  the  President 
enough  time  to  latmch  our  ICBM's  before 
t'ney  could  be  attacked.  Whether  he 
would  do  so  under  those  particular  cir- 
cumstances is,  of  course  a  matter  which 
would  have  be  decided  at  that  time.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  the  decision  to 
launch  our  ICBM's  could  be  made,  trans- 
mited  and  excuted  within  that  10-  to  15- 
minute  time  interval,  and  then  Soviet 
planners  would  have  to  take  that  fact 
into  account  in  their  calculations. 

Thus,  the  presence  of  twmbers  and 
land-based  mi.ssiles  in  the  force  greatly 
enhances  the  retaliatory  capabilities  of 
both.  And.  by  confronting  the  Soviets 
with  two  mutually  exclusive  "first  strike" 
alternatives,  either  of  which  would  be 
highly  risky  for  them,  we  greatly 
strengthen  our  strategic  deterrent.  The 
central  objective  of  our  strategic  pos- 
ture, after  all.  is  to  deter  a  Soviet  nu- 
clear surprise  attack  upon  ourselves  and 
our  allies. 

A  third  reason  for  retaining  bomb- 
ers, which  the  committee  acknowledges 
as  valid,  is  that  a  mixed  force  compels 
the  Soviets  to  spread  their  resources  over 
two  different  types  of  defenses,  instead 
of  concentrating  them  on  one — or  di- 
verting more  resources  to  offensive  forces. 
While  the  committee  is  quite  correct  in 
stating    that    this     objective    can    be 


achieved  with  a  relatively  small  force, 
that  is  not  the  determining  factor  in  the 
size  and  character  of  the  force  required. 
It  is  simply  one  good  reason  why  bomb- 
ers should  be  retained  in  our  strategic 
forces. 

The  committee  unfortunately  confuses 
the  issue  of  "missile  tmreliability."  No 
one  now  argues  that  missiles  are  unreli- 
able. But  the  fact  still  remains  that  we 
have  never  fought  a  war  with  strategic 
missiles.  We  have  with  bombers.  We  know 
what  bombers  can  do  and  cannot  do. 
And  this  is  ve^^'  important.  Tlie  credi- 
bility of  our  strategic  force,  as  a  whole, 
Is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  presence  of 
bombers.  They  provide  insurance  that 
our  force  will  be  able  to  perform  its 
functions  imder  all  conceivable  circum- 
stances, including  an  unlikely,  but  possi- 
ble, gross  failiu-e  in  our  missile  systems. 

In  this  connection,  we  should  not  be 
misled  by  calculations  which  purport  to 
show  that  bombers  are  not  as  cost-effec- 
tive as  missiles.  Such  calculations  are 
always  based  on  the  assumption  that 
missiles  arrive  first,  and  then  the  bomb- 
ers. Thus,  the  bombers  ar^Nassigned  the 
"clean  up"  role,  after  the  major  targets 
have  been  attacked  by  missiles.  But  if 
bombers  are  applied  first,  a.";  would  be 
the  case  if  missiles  fail,  then  they  turn 
out  to  be  quite  cost-effective  in  these 
calculations.  Considering  our  current 
strategic  forces  on  normal  day-to-day 
alert,  the  bombers  are  loaded  with  about 
35  percent  of  our  tactical  capability  com- 
pared to  50  percent  for  ICBM's  and  15 
percent  for  SLBM's. 

The  committee's  report  hardly  does 
justice  to  the  "flexibility"  argument. 
Wliile  the  primary  objective  of  our  stra- 
tegic forces  Is  to  deter  the  Soviet  Union, 
or  any  other  nation  from  laimching  a 
nuclear  attack  upon  the  United  States 
and  its  allies,  that  is  not  the  only  ob- 
jective of  those  forces.  As  President 
Nixon  points  out  in  his  foreign  policy  re- 
port to  the  Congress  in  Februarj-  1970: 

The  overriding  purpose  of  cur  strategic 
posture  Is  p-jlitical  and  defensive:  to  deny 
other  countries  the  ability  to  impose  their 
will  on  the  United  States  and  its  allies  under 
the  weight  of  strategic  military  superiority. 
We  must  insure  that  all  potential  aggressors 
see  unacceptable  risks  in  contemplating  a 
nuclear  attack,  or  nuclear  blackmail,  or  acts 
which  could  escalate  to  strategic  nuclear 
war.  such  as  a  Soviet  conventional  atuck 
on  Ettrope 

Inherent  in  this  broader  purpose  of  our 
strategic  forces  is  a  capability  to  conduct 
a  limited,  controlled  nuclear  exchange, 
which,  hopefully,  could  be  terminated 
before  it  escalates  to  an  all-out  exchange. 
This  type  of  capability  can  best  be  pro- 
vided by  bombers.  Missiles,  once 
lamiched,  are  irrevocably  committed  and 
they  impose  on  the  opponent  a  very 
compressed  reaction  time — both  of 
which  serve  to  in\1te  uncontrolled  esca- 
lation Bombers,  in  contrast,  can  be 
launched  and  recalled.  They  can  attack 
designated  targets  with  greater  preci- 
sion— that  is,  there  is  much  less  chance 
of  their  going  astray — and  they  provide 
the  opponent  with  much  more  time  to 
consider  his  response,  or  to  react  in  a 
deliberate,  carefully  controlled  manner. 

Bombers   would   also   be   particularly 
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useful  in  third  area  conflicts — such  as, 
Communist  China — both  in  a  nuclear 
and  conventional  bombing  role.  In  con- 
trast to  missiles,  bombers  can  be  recy- 
cled repeatedly,  and  because  air  defenses 
in  those  areas  are  far  less  formidable 
than  in  the  Soviet  Union,  bombers  could 
be  employed  in  sustained  campaigns 
withcut  the  expectation  of  unacceptable 
losses. 

This  factor  will  assume  a  much  greater 
importance  once  China  acquires  a  signi- 
ficant nuclear  capability,  including 
ICM's.  The  deterrent  task  would  then 
be  much  more  diflScult  because  China  as 
well  as  the  Soviet  Union  would  have  the 
capability  to  strike  directly  at  the  U.S. 
homeland.  Our  strategic  forces  would 
then  have  to  be  prepared  to  retaliate 
decisively  against  both  China  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  Or,  they  might  be  called 
upon  to  retaliate  against  Communist 
China  only,  while  maintaining  their  de- 
terrent against  the  Soviet  Union.  In  this 
latter  case,  bombers  would  be  especially 
valuable,  since,  in  contrast  to  missiles, 
they  could  be  used  repeatedly  against 
China  and  still  constitute  a  part  of  the 
deterrent  against  the  Soviet  Union. 

Bombers,  in  contrast  to  missiles,  can 
also  be  used  in  nonnuclear  wars.  In  this 
respect,  they  are  unique  among  our 
strategic  weapon  systems.  They,  alone, 
have  the  flexibility  and  capability  to  sup- 
port our  national  objectives  across  a 
wide  range  of  possible  conflicts — from  a 
quick  show  of  force,  to  small  scale  con- 
ventional wars  to  global  nuclear  wars. 
Strategic  bombers  operating  from  bases 
within  the  continental  limits  of  the 
United  States  could  provide  the  initial 
support  for  an  overseas  ally  under  attack, 
while  our  tactical  aircraft,  either  land  or 
carrier  based,  are  being  deployed  to  the 
combat  theater. 

This  capability  could  prove  to  be  of 
even  greater  importance  in  the  future 
if  the  trend  toward  the  use  of  fewer 
U.S.  overseas  bases  and  forces  continues 
during  the  1970"s.  The  strategic  bomber, 
because  of  its  range,  could  very  well  be- 
come our  only  immediately  available 
capability  for  timely  application  of  force 
in  many  parts  of  the  world.  Although  of 
secondary  importance  to  its  operational 
utility,  the  bomber  is  also  the  least  costly 
methoid  for  delivering  conventional  ord- 
nance to  long  ranges.  Furthermore,  this 
conventional  capability  could  be  provided 
with  but  a  temporary  and  minor  degra- 
dation of  our  deterrent  posture. 

It  is  for  all  of  these  reasons,  in  com- 
bination, that  bombers  should  be  re- 
tained in  our  strategic  forces  for  as  far 
into  the  future  as  we  can  discern  the 
threat. 

n — THE  NEED  FOB  A  IfEW  BOMBER 

While  the  committee  report  is  some- 
what ambiguous  on  the  need  for  bombers 
generally,  they  are  clearly  opposed  to  the 
full  scale  development  of  a  new  bomber 
at  this  time.  The  reasons  stated  in  the 
"summary ■■  of  the  report  are  as  follows: 

First  Is  the  simple  lack  of  neceeslty  for 
operatlonAl  capability  before  the  end  of  the 
decade,  deriving  from  the  attributes  of  exist- 
ing bombers  and  from  the  assured  sufficiency 
of  U.S.  missiles  into  that  time  period.  Second 
Is  the  probability  that  a  less  costly  b<wnber 


could  be  developed  without  loss  of  the  most 
Important  capabilities  contemplated  for  the 
B-1 — service  as  a  lovr-flylng  platform  for  the 
launch  of  stand-off  missiles.  Retention  of  the 
basic  B-52  design  with  some  modification 
would  be  one  option,  and  It  has  also  been 
suggested  that  the  C-5'3  potential  for  serv- 
ice in  this  area  should  be  investigated.  Third 
Is  the  fact  that  current  budgetarj-  pressures 
demand  that  expenditures  be  delayed  or  for- 
gone In  every  possible  case. 

Elsewhere  in  its  report  the  committee 
quotes  the  Defense  Department  as  say- 
ing: 

There  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  the 
B-52G's  and  H's  cannot  be  maintained 
through  1980.  If  that  should  prove  necessary. 

This  statement  is  quite  true.  But  the 
B-1  is  intended  to  serve  in  the  force  dur- 
ing the  decades  of  the  1980's  and  1990's. 
By  1980.  the  earliest  B-52G  will  be  more 
than  21  years  old  and  the  latest  B-52H 
about  17  years  old. 

With  regard  to  the  FB-111,  only  60 
operational  aircraft  are  now  planned. 
Moreover,  the  FB-111  has  nowhere  near 
the  capacity  of  the  B-52,  not  to  speak  of 
the  B-1.  It  has  always  been  considered  an 
interim  strategic  bomber  and  never  as 
a  replacement  for  the  B-52. 

As  the  committee  correctly  noted,  the 
B-52"s  were  not  designed  for  low  level 
operations.  Very  extensive  structural 
modifications  were  required  over  the 
years  to  keep  them  in  a  safe  operating 
condition.  Furthermore,  new  avionlc 
equipment  had  to  be  installed  to  main- 
tain their  effectiveness  against  the  stead- 
ilj-  improving  Soviet  air  defenses.  In 
total,  about  $3  billion  has  been  invested 
in  the  B-52  force — including  structural 
modifications,  capability  improvements 
and  depot  maintenance — to  keep  it  op- 
erationally safe  and  effective. 

Even  so  the  B-52  is  not  an  optimum 
aircraft  for  low  altitude  operations.  It  Is 
more  subject  to  the  effects  of  low  altitude 
turbulence  in  terms  of  loss  of  aircraft 
control  and  airframe  damage  from  fa- 
tigue. Another  decade  of  flight  at  low 
altitude  might  well  result  in  some  struc- 
tural damage  which  would  require  even 
more  extensive  and  costly  structural 
modifications  than  have  been  made  in 
the  past. 

Accordingly,  it  is  only  a  matter  of 
time  before  the  B-52  G  H's  will  have  to 
be  replaced.  Given  the  long  lead  time  in- 
volved in  the  development,  production, 
and  deployment  of  a  new  intercontinen- 
tal bomber— about  8  to  10  years — it  is 
not  too  soon  to  start  an  orderly  devel- 
opment program  now. 

F\irthermore,  the  B-52's  incorporate 
an  aircraft  technology  dating  back  to  the 
early  1950s.  Although  the  engines  and 
the  avionics  in  the  newer  B-52's  have 
been  updated,  the  airframe  is  basically 
the  same  as  the  early  B-52's.  Aircraft 
technology  has  advanced  enormously 
since  that  time  and  a  much  more  efficient 
and  effective  bomber  can  now  be  built. 
The  B-1,  with  better  inherent  stability, 
better  terrain  avoidance  equipment,  bet- 
ter control  systems  for  low  altitude  flight 
and  a  Ugh  tolerance  to  low  altitude  tur- 
bulence, could  operate  safely  much 
closer  to  the  ground  than  the  B-52.  The 
normal  speed  of  the  B-1  at  low  altitude 
would  be  about  60  percent  greater  than 


the  B-52,  an  important  factor  in  pene- 
trating interceptor  defenses.  And,  it 
would  have  a  far  better  navigational  ac- 
curacy and,  therefore,  much  better  ac- 
curacy with  the  short  range  attack 
missUe— SRAM— than  the  B-52.  Thus, 
the  B-1  would  be  able  to  cope  with  an 
even  more  advanced  low  level  surface  to 
air  missile — SAM— system  than  the  cur- 
rent Soviet  SA-3. 

But  perhaps  more  important,  the  B-1 
would  also  have  a  much  better  penetra- 
tion capability  than  the  B-52  against  a 
possible  new  Soviet  "look-down,  shoot 
down"  air  defense  system  involving  the 
use  of  airborne  warning  and  control  air- 
craft and  very  high  performance  inter- 
ceptors. One  such  interceptor,  the  Fox- 
bat,  may  have  already  entered  produc- 
tion and  the  first  few  may  be  deployed 
this  year.  And  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  So\1ets  are  also  working  on  the 
other  elements  of  a  "look-down,  shoot 
down"  air  defense  system  just  as  we  are. 
The  extensive  deployment  of  such  an 
air  defense  system  by  the  Soviet  Union 
would  present  our  bombers  with  a  for- 
midable threat.  The  employment  of 
subsonic  cruise  armed  decoy — SCAD — 
together  with  electronic  countermeas- 
ures,  would  help  to  alleviate  that  prob- 
lem, since  this  subsonic  cruise  armed 
decoy,  if  successfully  developed,  would 
look  like  a  bomber  to  the  Soviet  ground 
and  airborne  radars.  But  even  so  the 
penetration  problem  would  still  be  very 
serious  for  our  B-52s. 

The  B-1.  by  virtue  of  its  much  greater 
speed  at  high  altitude  and  much  smaller 
radar  cross-section,  would  have  a  much 
better  chance  of  penetrating  at  letist  the 
leading  edge  of  the  Soviet  air  defenses 
undetected.  The  effective  radar  range  of 
a  Soviet  airborne  warning  and  control 
aircraft  would  be  considerably  shorter 
against  a  B-1  than  against  a  B-52.  And, 
the  B-1  could  move  through  the  extended 
defense  area  considerably  faster  than  a 
B-52,  at  high  or  low  altitude.  This  latter 
feature  would  be  particularly  important 
if  the  Soviets  deploy  a  large  force  of  Pox- 
bats,  which  have  a  top  speed  at  high  alti- 
tude of  about  Mach  3. 

Indeed,  if  the  Soviet  air  defense  threat 
becomes  much  more  severe  in  later  years, 
our  bombers  may  have  to  be  equipped 
with  air-to-air  missiles  for  self  defense, 
as  the  committee  report  suggests.  The 
B-1,  because  of  its  greater  volume  and 
weight  carrying  capacity,  would  lend  it- 
self much  more  readily  than  the  B-52  to 
the  provision  of  such  a  self-defense  capa- 
bility. In  fact,  the  B-1  would  be  much 
more  suitable  for  the  installation  of  any 
type  of  new  equipments,  since  provisions 
can  be  made  for  them  in  the  original  de- 
sign of  the  airframe.  Moreover,  their 
installation  in  the  B-52  would  still  leave 
us  with  a  very  old  basic  aircraft  by  th« 
1980's.  If  we  are  to  make  these  large  new 
investments  in  avionics,  and  other  equip- 
ment, it  would  seem  far  more  prudent 
to  install  them  in  a  new  aircraft  which 
would  have  a  much  longer  and  more  cer- 
tain life  expectancy. 

In  addition  to  its  better  penetration 
capabilities,  the  B-1  would  also  have 
better  prelaunch  survival  characteristics 
than  the  B-52.  It  will  be  specifically  de- 
signed for  quick  reaction  launch  and  will 
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be  hardened,  to  the  extent  feasible, 
against  nuclear  effects.  It  will  also  be 
capable  of  being  widely  dispersed,  thus 
compounding  an  already  difficult  enemy 
targeting  problem. 

The  committee  is  quite  correct  in  stat- 
ing that,  "the  KC-135  tanker  upon  which 
it— the  B-1— would  rely  for  refueUng  is 
not  blessed  with  a  similar  capability." 
The  Air  Force  is  well  aware  of  that  prob- 
lem, and  if  the  SLBM  threat  becomes 
severe  the  tankers  could  be  modified  for 
a  quicker  start  capability,  or  relocated 
on  interior  bases.  Accordingly,  the  com- 
mittee incorrectly  concludes  that  mas- 
sive new  expenditures  on  a  new  super- 
sonic short-takeoff  tanker  will  be  re- 
quired. 

The   above  quotation   also  refiects  a 
basic  misunderstanding  of  the  aerial  re- 
fueling task.  Tankers  assist  in  optimizing 
the  penetration  tactics  of  a  bomber  force. 
They  accomplish  this  by  supplying  the 
fuel  necessary  for  low-level  penetration 
to  deep  targets,  and  the  subsequent  re- 
covery with  appropriate  fuel  resources. 
However,  this  aerial  refueling  is  accom- 
plished at  subsonic  speeds,  prior  to  pene- 
tration of  the  enemy's  defensive  system. 
The  tanker  aircraft  is  not  designed  for 
supersonic  flight,  and  there  is  no  foresee- 
able need  for  such  a  design.  Moreover, 
the  B-1  is  designed  to  be  used  with  the 
KC-135  and  has  always  been  planned  for 
such  use.  A  commitment  to  B-1  develop- 
ment does  not  entail  a  commensurate 
commitment  to  a  new  tanker  aircraft. 
The  suggestion  that  a  markedly  lower 
cost  solution  to  the  new  strategic  bomber 
problem  may  be  found,  is  entirely  with- 
out foimdation.  The  Defense  Department 
has  spent  the  better  part  of  a  decade  and 
several  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  seek- 
ing such  a  solution.  The  idea  of  using  a 
large  transport   aircraft  as   a  standoff 
missile  launching  platform   was  inten- 
sively studied  in  the  early  1960's.  It  was 
rejected  because  the  Soviets  could  push 
out  their  peripheral  defense  to  a  point 
where   the   standoff   missiles   could   no 
longer  reach  most  of  their  targets.  And, 
in  fact,  that  is  precisely  what  the  Soviets 
are  now  in  the  process  of  doing.  Conse- 
quently,  any  new  bomber  designed   to 
serve  in  the  decades  of  the  1980's  and 
1990's  should  primarily  have  a  capability 
to  penetrate  the  Soviet  air  defenses,  and 
that  capability  the  B-1  will  have  in  very 
great  measure. 

A  modified  version  of  the  B-52  would 
be  grossly  inadequate  for  the  1980's  and 
1990's,  for  the  reasons  discussed  earlier. 
And,  a  B-52H,  even  without  major  modi- 
fication, would  cost  probably  twice  as 
much  now  than  it  did  10  years  ago  when 
it  was  in  production. 

Nevertheless,  the  Defense  Department 
Is  well  aware  of  the  current  budgetary 
pressures  mentioned  in  the  committee's 
report.  In  contrast  to  some  large  devel- 
opment programs  in  the  past,  a  continu- 
ing review  of  design  specifications  in 
relation  to  costs  will  be  maintained 
throughout  the  development  phase  of  the 
B-1  program.  Adjustments  In  specifica- 
tions will  be  made  where  the  cost  to 
achieve  them  is  not  commensurate  with 
the  performance  beneflts  to  be  gained. 
Also,  a  series  of  development  milestones 


will  be  established  for  each  of  the  three 
major  work  areas — aircraft,  propulsion, 
and  avionics.  These  milestones  will  be 
used  to  measure  progress  and  to  provide 
a  technical  basis  for  decisions  to  pro- 
ceed with  succeeding  phases  of  the  pro- 
gram. Milestones  will  also  be  identifled 
in  the  development  process  to  serve  as 
reference  points  for  the  updating  and 
verification  or  production  cost  estimates. 
A  cost  trace  will  be  maintained  through- 
out the  program. 

Moreover,  the  B-1  development  pro- 
gram is  geared  to  a  very  deliberate  and 
orderly  schedule.  First  flight  will  occur 
4  to  5  years  after  the  award  of  the 
engineering  development  contract,  which 
took  place  in  early  June.  And,  no  com- 
mitment to  production  is  planned  until 
first  flight  is  achieved.  Thus,  the  Con- 
gress will  have  ample  opportunity  to  re- 
view the  progress  and  costs  of  the  pro- 
gram before  a  decision  on  production 
need  be  made. 

The  total  cost  to  completion  of  the 
R.D.T.  &  E.  program  is  now  estimated  at 
about  $2.3  billion  in  1970  dollars.  Al- 
though no  procurement  program  has  as 
yet  been  approved,  the  Air  Force  esti- 
mates that  to  provide  about  200  aircraft 
in  operational  units  would  cost  about  $7 
billion  in  1970  dollars,  including  initial 
spares  and  the  necessary  additional  air- 
craft for  training,  attrition  and  com- 
mand support.  Thus,  the  total  acquisi- 
tion cost  for  a  program  of  that  size  is 
estimated  bv  the  Air  Force  at  about  $9.3 
bUlion. 

The  committee's  report  shows  an  esti- 
mated acquisition  of  $98  billion  for  about 
250  production  aircraft.  But  in  either 
case  the  cost  per  unit,  including 
R.D.T.  &  E..  would  be  about  $40  million. 
This  is  about  twice  the  price  of  the  Boe- 
ing 747  airliner  quoted  in  the  commit- 
tee's paper;  which  presumably  also  in- 
cludes the  cost  of  development.  Since 
the  B-1  is  expected  to  be  only  about  two- 
thirds  the  size  of  the  747 — based  on  the 
committee's  figures  of  500,000  pounds  for 
the  747  and  a  corrected  figure  of  360,000 
pounds  for  the  B-1 — the  cost  per  pound 
would  be  more  than  2^  times  that  of 
«;he  747.  Thus,  the  Air  Force  estimate  al- 
ready reflects  a  reasonable  allowance  for 
the  greater  complexity  of  the  B-1,  as 
compared  with  the  747. 

With  regard  to  the  alleged  downgrad- 
ing of  the  B-1  speciflcations,  the  com- 
mittees  report  is  quite  inconsistent.  On 
the  one  hand  the  members  complain 
about  the  cost  of  the  B-1  on  the  other 
hand  they  complain  about  the  elimi- 
nation of  marginal  performance  char- 
acteristics which  are  not  considered 
worth  their  costs.  The  B-1,  as  presently 
planned,  will  be  fully  capable  of  per- 
forming missions  for  which  it  is  being 
developed,  and  that  is  the  important 
point.  There  are  many  other  charac- 
teristics which  it  would  be  nice  to  have 
in  this  aircraft,  but  they  are  not  essen- 
tial to  the  proper  performance  of  its  mis- 
sion and  are  not  included  in  the  current 
design. 

Another  inconsistency  in  the  report  is 
the  committee's  contention  on  the  one 
hand  that  we  have  a  large  enough  missile 
force  even  without  bombers,  and  on  the 


other  hand  that  we  ought  to  buy  more 
missiles  instead  of  the  B-1.  But  what 
we  really  need  to  insure  is  the  continued 
diversification  of  our  strategic  forces,  so 
that  at  all  times  we  are  properly  pro- 
tected against  unexpected  shifts  in  the 
threat.  This  matter  is  discussed  in  part 
I  of  these  comments  on  the  report. 

And,  it  should  be  clearly  understood 
that  the  Defense  Department  is  not  de- 
veloping the  B-1  in  order  to  maintain 
a  bomber  superiority  over  the  Soviets. 
That  argument  is  entirely  inconsequen- 
tial and  is  not  worthy  of  any  further 
comment. 

Whether  or  not  we  will  want  to  go 
forward  with  the  production  of  the  B-1 
will  depend  upon  future  developments  in 
the  Soviet  strategic  threat  as  a  whole, 
and.  of  course,  the  outcome  of  the  stra- 
tegic arms  limitation  talks  now  in 
progress.  In  any  event,  we  will  still  be 
several  years  away  from  a  decision  on 
production.  Continuing  with  engineering 
development  at  this  time  will  keep  open, 
at  a  relatively  reasonable  cost,  the  option 
to  replace  the  B-52s  by  the  early  1980s. 
It  would,  therefore,  serve  as  a  hedge 
against  further  unfavorable  develop- 
ments in  the  Soviet  as  well  as  the 
Chinese  Communist  threats,  which  might 
require  a  major  upgrading  of  our  manned 
bomber  capabilities.  Given  the  pre- 
cariousness  of  the  present  strategic  bal- 
ance, it  would  be  highly  imprudent  to 
weaken  or  foreclose  that  option. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Long).  Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 


THE  B-1  BOMBER 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  quite 
briefly,  I  want  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  for  his  very  fine  coverage  of  the 
matters  which  he  has  discussed  this 
morning,  as  well  as  to  commend  him  for 
further  discussions  that  he  may  make. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  MclNTYRE)  went  over  the  entire 
B-1  matter  with  great  minuteness. 

Just  for  the  information  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  I  want  the  Record  to  show  this, 
the  B-1  was  debated  around  the  com- 
mittee table  twice — on  2  separate  days. 
I  recall  that  two  votes  having  been  taken, 
some  additional  information  came  in  and 
there  was  great  consideration  of  It.  Fi- 
nally, It  was  put  in  its  final  form  here, 
on  the  $50  million  of  new  money. 

That  illustrates  that  these  things  are 
not  taken  just  because  they  are  asked 
for.  They  are  not  taken  on  presumption 
or  on  assurance.  We  act  on  the  facts. 

The  facts  are  that  we  developed  this — 
as  the  Senator  from  Arizona  said— with 
our  staff  members  who  know  the  subject 
matter,  in  addition  to  the  knowledge  that 
the  membership  itself  has.  That  is  the 
least  that  we  should  do.  of  course,  be- 
cause the  public  is  entitled  to  that.  The 
membership  here  is,  too. 
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I  want  to  say  one  word,  as  it  was  men- 
tioned several  times  during  the  course 
of  debate  tliis  morning,  about  the  matter 
of  the  overruns. 

I  think.  Mr.  President,  it  must  be  made 
clear,  overall,  that  -overrun"  is  a  bad 
word,  which  is  being  misapplied  some, 
with  reference  to  the  cost  of  these 
weapons. 

The  cost  of  an  overrun,  or  e.xcessive 
amounts  of  money,  would,  ordinarily, 
apply  to  the  buildin,^  of  a  house,  which 
could  have  an  oven-un  of  40  percent.  In 
that  ca.^e.  while  we  might  think  of  that 
as  being  bad  management,  waste,  bad 
judgment,  incompetence,  or  something 
like  that  contributing  to  it,  that  is  cer- 
uinly  not  the  case  with  reference  to  our 
weapons  systems,  especially  those  in  the 
beginning  stage,  such  as  the  B-1. 

There  is  no  design  of  the  plane  settled 
on  as  yet.  They  have  not  even  decided 
what  the  final  form  of  the  design,  con- 
tour, capacity,  weight,  and  what  all  will 
be.  Thus,  there  could  not  be  any  over- 
runs now.  anyway,  as  that  word  is  ordi- 
narily being  used.  Until  we  .settle  the 
design  and  know  something  about  what 
we  are  gomg  to  try  to  build  into  a  bomber, 
we  do  not  find  a  starting  point  to  figure 
a  so-called  overrun,  or  an  actual  oven-un 
for  the  future. 

The  word  •'overrun"  is  thrown  around 
here  and  used  in  connection  with  waste. 
long  before  there  is  any  basis  for  estab- 
lishing a  line  as  to  where  an  actual  over- 
run ir.iaht  begin. 

There  is  no  bad  faith  in  that  on  the 
part  of  any  Senator.  The  press  uses  that 
term.  too.  and  they  do  not  do  so  in  bad 
faith.  It  is  just  an  undefined  item  in  mili- 
tary constiTiction.  We  are  not  trying  to 
build  just  a  house.  Many  parts  of  intri- 
cate weapons  are  just  ideas  in  the  be- 
ginning, just  as  Ale.xander  Graliam  Bell 
had  an  idea  for  the  transmission  of  the 
human  voice,  and  look  how  far  that  ha.^ 
come,  from  his  crude  apparatus  in  the 
beainning  to  the  present  vast  telephone 
system  in  this  countiT- 

Thu.:.  we  could  hardly  figure  an  over- 
run on  Alexander  Graham  Bell's  initial 
apparatus  to  what  is  now  the  local  tele- 
phone. I  do  not  believe  that  is  a  far- 
fetched illustration. 

I  think  we  have  had  a  veiT  fine  debate 
here  tlus  morning. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  at 
that  point' 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  distinguished 
Senator  raises  the  overrun  question  re- 
garding the  B-1.  In  the  course  of  my 
discussion  with  tlie  Senator  from  New- 
Hampshire.  I  asked  him  about  the  fact 
tliat  that  plane  is  still  costing  $29.5  mil- 
lion per  copy  in  spite  of  tire  fact  that 
there  have  been  certain  changes  that 
should  save  $5  million  to  $6  million  per 
copy.  I  asked  the  Senator  from  New- 
Hampshire  to  explain  this  discrepancy  in 
the  cost  of  tlie  plane.  I  asked  him  w-hy 
this  was  not  an  overrun  in  the  sense  that 
if  we  were  getting  the  same  plane  it 
would  cost  more  money,  inasmuch  as 
the  saving  was  not  reflected  in  the  cost, 
he  said  that  he  had  asked  the  Air  Force 
again  and  again  to  explain  it,  but  they 
could  not  do  it. 


If  tliis  is  not  a  matter  of  mismanage- 
ment but  a  niatter  of  inflaUon,  or  some 
other  logical  reason,  it  seems  to  me  it  can 
be  explained.  Why  cannot  tliey  give  us 
some  reasonable  explanation?  We  should 
have  It.  The  Senator  from  New-  Hamp- 
shire said  there  was  no  cxplanati.m,  even 
though  he  persistently  asked  the  Air 
Force  about  it. 

It  seems  to  me  whether  it  was  a  cost 
overmn,  a  cost  growth,  a  miscalculation, 
wiiatever  it  was.  the  fact  is  that  the 
planning  estimate  on  which  the  Senate, 
in  good  faith,  went  ahead  with  the  B-1 
last  year  and  provided  an  appropriation 
of  $100  million  was  wrong  and  in  error. 

I  cannot  understand  why.  under  the 
circumstances,  we  should  not  honestly 
and  properly  call  it  an  oven-un.  If  that 
term  is  wrong.  I  shall  be  delighted  to 
change  it  and  use  another  term. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
know  the  Senator's  question.  But  I  have 
tried  to  explain  that  these  development 
stages  were  so  uncertain.  They  change 
one  and  decide  to  put  on  certain  avi- 
onics. That  does  not  work  and  they  then 
decide  to  put  on  another  one.  That  does 
not  work.  In  the  process,  they  decide 
that  they  will  not  put  any  avionics  fea- 
ture into  the  bomber.  So  it  is  dropped 
out  all  together.  Tliat  is  the  process  of 
what  I  call  experimentation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  ujidersland  that. 
This  is  $5  million  or  S6  million  for  each 
copy,  every  single  plane,  as  I  under- 
stand it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  at  some 
point  there,  alter  they  get  through  w-ith 
a  lot  of  tliis  experimentation,  we  can 
find  a  valid  base  upon  which  to  figure 
it.  We  can  figure  if  there  is  actually  an 
overrun. 

Tliat  is  mj-  point.  As  long  as  we  have 
the.se  vagaries  and  there  is  experimenta- 
tion being  carried  out  and  abandoned 
and  changes  made,  there  is  no  proper 
base  on  which  we  can  figure  an  estimate. 

When  we  do  get  our  design,  we  have 
sometliing  then  on  which  to  base  an  es- 
timate. That  is  where  the  strict  account- 
abilitv  starts,  as  I  see  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  that  is  ver>-  useful.  What  has  hap- 
pened in  the  past  is  that  we  have  been 
told  w-e  can  go  ahead  and  buy  a  weapon 
system.  In  this  case  we  were  told  the 
cost  would  be  about  S9.5  biUion.  We  as- 
sumed that  would  be  the  cost.  If  we  were 
told  that  it  was  a  guess  and  that  it 
could  be  twice  as  large  or  50  percent 
larger,  we  might  very  well  have  taken 
a  different  view  on  appropriations. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  em- 
phasize that  in  these  early  stages  I  do 
not  think  we  can  get  what  I  w-ould  call 
an  estimate. 

I  was  the  man  who  used  the  w-ord 
"guess,"  and  not  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, but  some  other  Senators  on  his 
side,  jumped  on  that  word  'guess." 

That  is  what  it  looks  to  me  to  be  when 
these  matters  are  in  their  early  stages. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  cer- 
tainly the  Senator  would  agree  that  when 
we  have  something  like  the  C-5A  with 
a  contract  agreement  for  S3. 4  billion  and 
an  increase  in  that  amount,  that  that  is 
diiferent  from  what  we  are  discussing 
now-  with  the  B-1. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Tliere  is  a  great  dif- 
ference. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  was  an  over- 
run. It  was  an  increase  over  the  contract 
price. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  On  the  C-5A  they 
started  with  the  research  and  went  into 
the  research  and  development  and  other 
stages.  So  there  are  elements  in  there 
when  that  uncertainty  was  prevailing. 
However,  after  the  design  was  adopted 
ajid  agreed  on,  from  then  on  out.  there 
has  to  be  soundness  in  their  figures.  We 
have  to  allow-  for  inflation  and  salary- 
increases  and  adding  some  changes  there. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  w-ork  there  is 
uncertainty  and  there  are  no  definite 
lines. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
ca.'^e  of  the  C-bfK.  there  were  two  prob- 
lems. One  w-as  that  it  was  decided  to  go 
ahead  en  the  basis  of  the  estimate.  The 
second  is  that  the  contract  was  awarded 
to  a  particular  company  because  they 
bid  low.  The  Air  Force  finding  was  that 
Boeing  had  a  better  plane  while  Lockheed 
had  a  better  price.  So  tiie  contract  went 
to  Lockliced  solely  on  its  low-er  iirice.  It 
turned  out  to  be  a  buy-in.  It  w  as  an  over- 
run that  can  be  \ci-y  damaging  to  the 
taxpayers. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  There  are  overruns,  I 
a^iee.  My  point  is  that  we  have  to  get 
the  right  point  to  start  the  figures  from. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


AMERICAN  PRISONERS  OF  WAR 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  if  it  is  in- 
deed true — as  St.  Paul  contended  in  II 
Corinthians — that  we  walk  by  faith,  not 
by  sight,  then  surely,  the  families  of  our 
men  now  held  prisoner  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese live  in  perpetual  shadow-,  for  the 
enemy  gives  no  sign  of  abiding  by  the 
Geneva  Convention.  If  the  simple  act  of 
releasing  the  names  of  prisoners,  or  al- 
lowing the  delivery-  of  mall  betw-een  fam- 
ilies, is  too  much  to  ask,  then  it  can 
truly  be  said  that  the  forces  of  inhu- 
manity have  triumphed  at  last. 


PUBLICITY'   CONCERNING   MANSON 
TRIAL 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  been 
interested,  as  we  all  have  been,  in  the 
statement  made  by  the  President  con- 
cerning the  Manson  trial  and  the  reac- 
tion to  that  statement. 

I  am  sure  it  w-as  an  inadvertent  state- 
ment. And  I  am  quite  certain  that  it  is 
regretted  by  all  that  the  statement  was 
made.  But  it  brings  to  our  attention  a 
situation  that  is  not  unique. 

Having  had  considerable  experience 
as  an  attorney  general,  and  I  say  that 
particularly  w-ith  respect  to  one  of  the 
nationally  discussed  cases,  the  Sheppard 
case,  and  prejudicial  error  in  regard  to 
publicity,  I  cannot  help  tying  it  in  to 
what  is  happening  in  the  Manson  ca.se 
and  pointing  up  that  if  we  are  to  be 
limited  on  the  trial  of  serious  crimes  as 
to  prejudicial  error,  we  are  never  going 
to  be  able  to  tiT  some  of  these  people  by 
the  standards  set  by  some  courts  and 
Injustice  will  triumph. 
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It  points  up  further  that  we  need  to 
change  our  rule  and  to  accommodate 
oui-selves  to  the  innovations  in  communi- 
cations throughout  the  United  States 
and  througiiout  the  world,  as  far  as  that 
is  concerned. 

In  the  Sheppard  case,  if  we  recall,  it 
was  contended,  and  successfully,  in  a 
habeas  corpus  case,  that  the  jury  was 
prejudiced  becaase  of  newspaper  pub- 
licity. 

This  matter  has  been  raised  in  a 
lamous  Louisiana  case  that  I  am  sure  the 
present  Presiding  Officer  iMr.  Longi  is 
familiar  with. 

It  has  been  raised  in  numerous  other 
ca.ses.  everything  from  confessions  on  TV 
to  more  or  less  the  editorial  comments  of 
new-spa  per  editors. 

In  the  Sheppard  ca.se.  if  this  rule  had 
been  strictly  applied  at  the  time  of  trial, 
no  county  in  our  State  would  have  been 
capable  of  trNing  this  man.  because  all 
people  had  seen  the  new-spapers  and  tele- 
vision and  heard  the  radio  reports  of 
this  crime. 

The  Sheppard  case  was  very  similar 
to  the  Manson  case  in  that  the  w-hole 
world  is  aware  of  the  crime  that  was 
committed  at  the  Tate  residence,  is  aware 
of  the  existence  of  this  group,  and  is 
aware  of  the  confession  of  one  of  the 
participants. 

Vv'here  would  we  expect  to  get  someone 
who  is  completely  free  of  any  know-ledge 
of  the  case?  We  are  not  concerned  here 
about  opinions.  We  are  concerned  about 
knowledsre  of  the  case. 

I  submit  now,  as  I  did  then,  that  if 
we  expect  to  get  a  jury  that  is  com- 
pletely free  of  any  knowledge  or  opinion, 
perhaps,  in  a  case  as  notorious  as  this 
case  or  the  Sheppard  case,  we  w-iU  w-ind 
up  with  a  jury  of  idiots,  because  only  they 
would  live  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
completely  out  of  touch  with  the  news 
media  as  it  exists  today. 

Perhaps  we  should  have  a  jm-y  bank 
established,  in  w-hich  we  would  put  a  cer- 
tain number  of  people  aw-ay  each  year 
and  keep  them  isolated  or  in  cold  storage, 
so  to  speak,  to  get  completely  blank 
minds  concerning  the  events  that  have 
happened  within  that  year. 

If  we  limit  it  to  a  year,  we  would  have 
to  speed  up  the  trials  as  we  have  them 
today.  I  think  it  is  unrealistic.  We  find 
ourselves,  in  our  eflort  to  be  completely 
fair  and  to  live  within  the  original  con- 
cept of  the  English  common  law  and  our 
jury  system,  working  with  an  impossible 
situation  which  is  entirely  weighted  on 
the  side  of  the  accused. 

As  I  have  stated  many  times,  we  are 
dealing  with  a  system  today  where  we, 
as  the  prosecutor  and  as  the  State  rep- 
resenting the  people,  are  outgunned.  We 
are  outgunned  at  every  level.  We  are  out- 
gunned at  the  police  level  because  we  do 
not  have  adequately  paid  and  adequately 
trained  police.  We  are  outgunned  at  the 
prosecution  level.  I  think  Time  magazine 
th*s  week  commented  on  the  judicial 
breakdown  in  New  York  City.  They  have 
a  backlog  of  cases  that  is  such  that  if  all 
the  judges  sat  all  day  on  the  existing 
backlog  it  would  take  2V2  years  to  catch 
up.  The  odds  there  are  200  to  1  that  a 
person  who  commits  a  serious  crime  will 
ever  go  to  the  penitentiary. 


We  add  to  tliis  confusion  by  saying 
we  have  to  have  a  completely  blank- 
minded  jury,  and  with  respect  to  preju- 
dice, whether  it  be  by  tlie  editor  of  a 
newspaper,  by  the  piosecutor,  or  by  tlie 
President,  if  an  opinion  is  expressed 
winch  the  juiy  hears  about,  we  have  to 
•,vipe  out  the  proceedings  and  start  over 
.again. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  attorneys  in 
this  case  say  the  defendants  shoiild  be 
.=et  free  forever  becatise  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  have  a  fair  trial.  If  one  were 
to  go  by  some  of  the  decisions  on  cases 
of  this  type,  that  would  be  true.  What 
a  terrible  mistake  it  would  be  if  the  ac- 
cused in  this  case  should  go  free  and  not 
face  a  jury-  and  not  face  a  judge  in  the 
matter  with  which  they  are  charged  be- 
cause of  the  statement  of  an  individual, 
whether  it  be  the  President,  me.  or  any- 
one whose  knowledge  they  would  come 
in  contact  w-ith.  If  we  are  w-illing  to  go 
dow-n  this  road  in  cur  search  for  justice 
and  say.  "Well,  we  cannot  get  a  jury- 
free  of  prejudice."  and  the  person 
charged  goes  free,  we  are  going  to  have 
to  live  with  this  type  crime. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  may  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  we  are  go- 
ing to  deserve  exactly  what  we  get  be- 
cause our  zealousness  for  the  rights  of 
the  accused,  w-hich  we  are  all  interested 
in,  has  completely  blotted  out  the  real- 
ity of  a  different  set  of  conditions  today. 

I  think  the  judge  made  a  wise  decision 
to  proceed  with  the  trial.  Obviously  the 
accused  hopes  to  benefit  by  holding  up  a 
copy  of  the  headlines  so  the  jury  would 
be  aware  of  the  President's  statement.  If 
that  is  so.  the  carefulness  w-ith  which 
they  have  been  kept  during  the  trial  is 
going  to  be  pierced  by  this  expose  by  the 
accused  to  the  jury,  which  would  be 
completely  out  of  keeping  with  the  con- 
cept of  justice  when  he  would  profit  by 
his  own  act  in  holding  up  this  newspaper. 
I  think  the  judge  has  acted  wisely,  but 
it  brings  to  our  attention  something  we 
have  too  long  avoided.  'What  are  these 
rules?  What  should  we  be  doing  in  this 
area? 

Of  course,  first,  we  have  to  have  a 
more  speedy  trial.  Perhaps  we  need  the 
British  system  which  provides  that  noth- 
ing shall  be  reported  concerning  the  ac- 
cused in  a  newspaper.  If  we  were  to  do 
this  and  did  not  have  speedy  trials,  we 
w-ould  do  a  great  injustice  to  all  our  peo- 
ple. 

I  hope  we  will  respond  by  some  rea- 
listic action,  not  just  by  our  courts,  but. 
also  by  our  legislative  bodies,  which 
gives  us  the  power  and  the  tools  to  make 
justice  work  by  speedy  trial,  by  adequate 
presentation  of  evidence,  by  good  prose- 
cutors, well  paid  and  full  time,  and  by 
speedy  trials,  and.  if  necessary,  as  many 
judges  as  we  need. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.   STENNIS.  Mr.   President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  5  minutes. 


A  REQUEST  THAT  SUPREME  COURT 
RECONVENE  TO  CONSIDER  DE- 
SEGREGATION IN  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  total  and 
massive  integration  has  been  and  is  be- 
ing forced  on  the  schools  in  the  school 
districts  in  the  South  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment even  before  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  has  decided,  clari- 
fied, and  laid  down  the  law  with  respect 
to  many  basic  practical  problems  which 
are  involved.  In  many-  instances,  school 
trustees  have  been  required  to  take  dras- 
tic action  to  bring  about  racial  balance 
in  the  individual  school,  including  the 
wholesale  busing  of  children  away  from 
their  neighborhood  or  community  schools 
in  the  middle  of  the  school  year,  thus  al- 
most totally  disrupting,  interrupting,  and 
ruining  the  school  year  for  coimtless 
thousands  of  children.  These  require- 
ments are  made  of  schools  that  are  al- 
ready integrated,  so  the  purpose  is  racial 
balance. 

Let  me  make  my  point  very  clear.  In  a 
concurring  opinion  in  Northcross  against 
Board  of  Education  of  Memphis,  decided 
March  9,  1970.  Chief  Justice  Burger 
stated  that  he  believed  the  High  Court 
should  bring  clarification  to  the  legal 
"confusion"  which  now  dominates  the 
school  desegregation  question.  The  Chief 
Justice  said: 

I  would  do  this  on  the  basis  that  the  time 
has  come  to  clear  up  what  seems  to  be  a 
confusion,  genuine  or  simulated,  concerning 
this  Court's  prior  mandates. 

These  are  not  my  words.  This  is  what 
the  Chief  Justice  said.  He  also  said: 

As  soon  as  possible,  however,  we  ought  to 
resolve  some  of  the  basic  practical  problems 
when  they  are  appropriately  presented.  In- 
cluding whether  as  a  constitutional  matter 
any  particular  racial  balance  must  be 
achlcN-Bd  In  the  schools;  to  what  extent  school 
districts  and  zones  may  or  must  be  altered 
as  a  constitutional  matter;  to  what  extent 
transportation  may  or  must  be  provided  to 
achieve  the  end  sought  by  prior  holdings  of 
the  Court.  Other  related  issues  may  emerge. 

Mr.  President,  here  is  the  Chief  Justice 
with  his  solemn  responsibility  saying 
these  points  have  not  been  decided  by 
the  Court  and  that  they  should  be  de- 
cided. Nevertheless,  after  the  Court  was 
augmented  to  its  full  memberslup,  and 
all  members  were  hale  and  hardy  and 
sitting  on  the  Bench,  the  Supreme  Court 
did  not  face  up  to  the  issue  in  the  North- 
cross  case,  where  there  were  only  seven 
members  on  the  Court  at  the  time.  Now 
there  are  nine  membei-s.  In  addition  there 
is  a  long  line  of  cases  clamoring  for  de- 
cision from  Memphis,  Charlotte.  Nor- 
folk, Richmond,  and  a  long  list  of  smaller 
districts. 

Despite  this  and  the  statement  of  the 
Chief  Justice  w-hich  I  have  quoted,  the 
Supreme  Court  later  adjourned  for  3 
months  and  will  not  convene  until 
October. 

I  do  not  speak  disparagingly  of  the 
Court,  as  such.  I  am  pointing  out  here 
that  according  to  the  belief  of  the  Chief 
Justice,  these  matters  have  not  been 
fully  considered,  decided,  or  defined  and 
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they  should  be.  Nevertheless,  this  recess 
is  scheduled  for  3  months  and  that  criti- 
cal 3  months  is  tlie  ver>-  period  when  the 
Department  of  Justice  is  moving  full 
tilt  upon  these  school  districts  all  over 
the  South  to  make  this  total  massive  in- 
tegration for  the  term  beglnnins  in  Sep- 
tember before  the  Court  even  reconvenes. 

Mr  President,  we  can  have  differences 
of  opinion  about  how  a  case  should  be 
decided,  but  there  should  not  be  any 
difference  of  opinion  about  the  fairness, 
it  seems  to  me,  in  a  situation  like  this. 
If  the  Government  Is  not  going  to  func- 
Uon  during  that  period,  then  these  re- 
quirements should  be  suspended  durmg 
that  period.  ^  ^ 

As  I  say,  I  speak  with  great  deference 
to  the  Supreme  Court  as  an  institution, 
and  with  respect  to  each  member  of  it: 
but  something  must  be  done  in  my  hum- 
ble opinion.  ...        . 

Pranklv.  I  think  that  In  the  interest 
of  fairness  to  the  South  and  to  the  entire 
countrj-,  the  Department  of  Jusuce 
should  select  an  appropriate  case  or 
cases  to  be  heard  by  the  Court,  and  make 
a  strong  plea  for  the  Supreme  Court  to 
reconvene  before  October  and  before  the 
next  school  session  begins,  and  decide  the 
issues  which  the  Chief  JusUce  said  should 
be  resolved.  They  are  not  issues  I  have 
said  should  be  resolved;  they  are  ques- 
tions the  Chief  Justice  said  should  be  re- 
solved. 

This  is  not  without  precedent.  The 
Constitution  does  not  provide  that  the 
Supreme  Court  must  take  a  long  recess. 
It  Is  just  a  custom,  a  practice.  There  is 
no  requirement,  and  there  is  nothing  in 
the  Constitution  about  it.  Also,  I  think 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  Supreme  Court  to 
decide  as  soon  as  possible  the  question  of 
the  legality  or  Ulegality  of  segregated 
schools  outside  the  South. 

The  basic  point  which  I  am  making  is 
that  some  of  these  cases  should  be  taken 
to  the  Supreme  Court  and  there  should 
be  a  definitive  decision  on  the  points 
which  Chief  Justice  Burger  himself  has 
said  should  be  decided. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  law  en  these 
"basic  practical  problems"  is  not  clear, 
the  Court  has  adjourned  until  October, 
far  beyond  the  orening  dates  of  schools. 
As  a  result,  the  "basic  practical  prob- 
lems" menuoned  by  the  Chief  Justice  wi'l 
not  have  been  decided  before  school  re- 
opens, and  the  school  people  in  the 
South  will  again  be  left  holding  the  bag. 
Basic  justice  and  fairness.  I  think,  de- 
mand that  we  not  condone  this  situa- 
tion. 

In  addition,  I  think  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  Supreme  Court  to  decide  just  as  soon 
as  possible  the  question  of  the  legality 
or  the  illegality  of  segreaated  schools 
outside  of  the  South.  By  refusing  to  face 
UD  to  this  question  the  High  Court  has 
given  the  legislative  and  executive  de- 
partments of  the  Federal  Government 
an  excuse  for  Uking  the  position  that 
they  will  net  act  in  the  areas  outside  the 
South  until  the  Supreme  Court  has 
passed  unon  the  legality  or  the  illegality 
of  the  school  policies  involved.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  failure  of  the  Supreme  Court 
to  act  in  such  a  case  is  institutionalized 
into  the  law  and  is  relied  upon  by  Gov- 


ernment agencies  in  failing  to  move  in 
northern  and  eastern  school  districts. 

We  have  found  that  when  the  question 
of  desegregating  the  schools  outside  the 
South  reached  the  point  of  decisions  for 
the  people  in  non-Southern  States  that 
they  decided  that  they  were  not  wiUing 
to  accept  for  themselves  what  they  are 
now  imposing  on  the  South.  Thus,  as  of 
now,  the  "political  decision"  is  to  con- 
tinue the  desegregation  pattern  in  and 
against  the  South  but  leave  the  other 
areas  of  the  country  virtually  immune. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  this 
makes  the  proceedings,  as  of  now,  a 
sham,  as  between  one  part  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  other. 

Mr.  President.  In  conclusion,  I  again 
assert  that  the  Department  of  Justice 
should  select  a  proper  case  or  cases  and 
take  them  to  the  Supreme  Court  and 
make  a  strong  request  that  the  Supreme 
Court  reconvene  this  stimmer  before  the 
next  session  of  school  starts  and  decide 
both  the  "basic  practical  problem"  men- 
tioned by  Chief  Jastice  Burger  in  his 
Northcross  opinion  and  also  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  segregation  of  chil- 
dren in  the  public  schools  in  States  out- 
side the  South  is  legal  or  illegal.  These 
questions  must  and  should  be  decided  as 
promptly  as  possible  and  the  failure  to 
decide  them  adds  to  the  chaos  and  con- 
fusion already  existing.  It  also  contrib- 
utes to  the  injurj'  being  inflicted  on  the 
South  while  other  areas  of  the  country 
are  allowed  to  go  almost  scot-free  as  far 
as  desegregation  is  concerned. 

But  of  the  two.  the  need  to  get  some 
definite  determination  on  the  constitu- 
tional questions  as  pointed  out  by  the 
Chief  Justice,  in  the  South,  before  the 
schools  have  to  reconvene  in  September, 
is  by  far  the  greater  emergency  of  the 
two  subjects  I  have  mentioned. 

I  plead  for  some  kind  of  response  to 
give  us  tlie  guidelines  and  the  determina- 
tion of  the  constitutional  questions  as 
mentioned  by  the  Chief  Justice  ~"of  the 
United  States,  and  in  time  to  be  of  bene- 
fit in  the  lower  courts,  before  the  next 
school  terms  start. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
if  I  may  first  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  say,  without  at  all  going  into  the 
merits  of  the  controversies  that  the  Sen- 
ator and  I  have  had  our  agreements  and 
disagreements  on,  that  I  do  agree  with 
what  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
said  in  reference  to  the  comments  of  the 
Chief  Justice. 

We  have  many  things  that  are  wrong 
in  the  North,  and  particularly  with  the 
de  facto  segregation  situation.  The  prob- 
lem is  a  national  problem.  I  would  hke 
the  Supreme  Court  to  act  on  It  as  soon 


as  possible.  Decisions  in  the  gray  areas, 
the  as  yet  imexplored  legal  questions 
which  need  to  be  met  and  charted,  ought 
to  be  made  as  soon  as  possible,  so  that 
all  of  our  people  may  know  where  they 
stand,  wliat  is  expected  of  them,  and  how 
they  must  conduct  themselves  in  this 
great  search  for  an  equality  of  treatment 
and  improvement  in  our  educational  sys- 
tem. I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  has  a  fine  under- 
standing of  the  law  and  a  fine  imder- 
standing  of  the  human  elements  involved 
and  is  a  great  supporter  of  education,  so 
I  am  most  grateful  to  him  for  his  interest. 

I  may  say  that  I  get  telephone  calls. 
Last  night  I  got  a  telephone  call  from  a 
school  district  in  my  State  that  has  been 
in  compliance  since  1964,  Vicksburg, 
Miss.  Their  school  plan  had  been  ap- 
proved by  HEW  then  and  they  had  un- 
derstood that  their  amended  plan  had 
been  approved  by  HEW  several  weeks 
ago.  All  of  a  sudden  they  heard  a  news 
broadcast  that  they  are  going  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  lawsuit.  They  heard  it  on 
television.  They  do  not  know  what  to  do 
or  where  to  turn. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
aline  myself  with  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader.  This  is  a  question  which 
has  been  bothering  me  for  years.  Why  is 
it  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  to  take  3 
months  off  every  year?  It  is  a  coequal 
branch  of  the  Government.  Does  the 
President  of  the  United  States  take  3 
months  off?  Does  Congress  take  3  months 
off? 

I  understand  the  Associate  Justices  get 
salaries  of  $60,000  a  year,  and  I  think 
the  Chief  Justice  gets  $60,500  a  year,  but 
I  have  read  in  the  newspapers  that  many 
of  them  take  long  trips  during  the  3- 
month  recess,  ■with  work  piling  up. 

What  applies  to  the  Supreme  Court 
applies  to  the  appellate  courts  and  the 
district  courts  as  well. 

It  is  my  belief,  and  it  has  been  for 
many  years,  that  these  members  of  thf- 
judiciary,  who  are  protected  all  the  war 
through,  ought  to  consider  at  least  oper- 
ating under  a  1-month  recess  schedule 
rather  than  a  3-month  recess  year  after 
year  after  year,  decade  after  decade  after 
decade,  while  the  work  piles  up — which 
they  were  appwinted  to  attend  to.  just  as 
our  work  piles  up  and  which  we  are 
elected  to  attend  to. 

I  think  something  should  be  done 
about  It  and  that  the  initiative  should  be 
taken  by  the  Justices  and  judges  them- 
selves. There  is  no  justification  for  a  3- 
month  recess. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  First,  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  3  addi- 
tional minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  know,  as 
we  labor  here,  that  at  times  we  are  a  lit- 
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tie  sympathetic  to  oiu^elves,  but  the  Job 
is  here,  and  we  have  to  do  It,  and  the 
public  would  not  excuse  us  if  we  did  not 
hew  the  wood  which  had  piled  up  await- 
ing our  efforts. 

I  believe  that  the  present  Chief  Justice 
would  not,  for  himself,  object  to  a  longer 
court  term.  I  think  the  court  has  fol- 
lowed lackadaisical  ways,  over  the  dec- 
ades, as  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  has  said;  but  $65,000  is  a  lot  of 
money.  It  is  not  really  contemplated  that 
the  public  pay  that  salary  for  9  months 
out  of  the  year  but  for  all  of  the  year. 
The  backlog  in  the  Supreme  Court  is  im- 
mense and  is  of  concern  to  all  our  citi- 
zens. The  backlog  in  the  lower  courts 
certainly  contributes  to  the  criminal 
minded,  who  believe  that  the  longer 
their  cases  are  delayed,  the  greater  their 
chance  of  avoiding  being  held  responsi- 
ble for  their  acts. 

While  I  have  no  criticism  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  as  such  in  this  context.  I 
think  a  colloquy  of  this  kind  is  the  only 
proper  and  legitimate  way  of  commu- 
nicating to  another  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment the  feeling  of  the  executive, 
which  is  working  all  the  time,  and  of  the 
legislative,  which  is  working  all  the  time 
with  very  limited  recesses,  that  we  would 
respectfully  submit  to  them  that  they 
might  sissume  some  additional  burden 
of  labor  and  of  effort  and  put  their  own 
fine,  brilliant,  collective  talents — all 
nine  of  them — to  a  more  continuous  use 
so  that  the  coimtry  will  bask  in  the 
effulgence  of  the  Court  over  most  of  the 
year  rather  than  deny  us  the  privilege 
of  enjoying  or  not  enjoying  their  edicts 
and  ukases  over  a  tnmcated  period. 
I  thsmk  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  also  say,  in 
connection  with  the  3  months  that  they 
take  off,  they  do  not  contribute  anything 
to  their  retirement,  and  when  they  re- 
tire they  get  their  full  salary  anyway. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  jield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  cer- 
tainly am  not  qualified,  on  the  basis  of 
experience,  to  participate  in  such  a 
learned  colloquy  as  has  taken  place  on 
the  floor,  but  I  would  like  to  obser\'e. 
nevertheless,  that  if  the  members  of  the 
Court  were  to  take  advantage  of  the  3- 
month  recess  in  order  better  to  under- 
stand the  temper  of  the  country,  to  ap- 
preciate the  difficulties  of  trying  to  apply 
the  laws  as  they  are  handed  down  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  insofar  as  the  activities 
of  prosecuting  attorneys  are  concerned, 
it  might  not  all  be  a  lost  effort. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  it 
seems,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  as  though 
in  recent  years  the  Court  has  almost  de- 
manded nothing  less  than  complete  ex- 
cellence on  the  part  of  the  prosecution. 
If,  at  ?.ny  step  along  the  way,  from  the 
time  a  person  may  have  been  observed 


in  the  commission  of  an  illegal  act  until 
he  is  arrested,  arraigned,  and  brought  to 
trial — if  there  is  any  place  along  that  en- 
tire series  of  steps  that  less  than  com- 
plete compliance  with  the  law  has  char- 
acterized the  efforts  of  the  prosecution, 
the  thrust  of  many  of  the  Court's  deci- 
sions seems  to  be  that  the  case  must  be 
thrown  out,  and  the  accused  turned 
loose. 

I  speak  with  some  first  hand  knowl- 
edge when  I  say  this.  In  Wyoming,  dur- 
ing the  time  I  was  Governor,  I  had  oc- 
casion to  witness  the  reaction  that  re- 
sulted from  the  fact  that  a  young  man 
who  murdered  a  baby  sitter,  and  ad- 
mitted it,  had  not  been  accorded  one  of 
the  protections  called  for  by  the  Court: 
he  did  not  have  an  attorney  present 
when  he  made  a  confession,  which  he 
volimtarily  made.  There  was  no  doubt  at 
all  about  his  guilt;  and  yet,  because  of 
that  slightly  less  than  full  compliance 
with  all  of  the  processes  which  the  Su- 
preme Court  says  must  characterize  the 
efforts  of  the  prosecution,  he  was  tiuned 
loose. 

So  I  say,  with  all  due  respect,  that  if 
the  members  of  the  Court  were  to  be- 
come more  familiar  with  the  difficulty 
that  has  l)een  imposed  upon  the  law  en- 
forcement officials  of  this  country  in  try- 
ing to  comply  with  some  of  the  rather 
extreme  positions  that  I  think  have  been 
taken  by  the  Court,  the  summer  recess 
might  not  all  be  lost. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  I  may  have  1 
additional  minute  to  conclude. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senators 
for  their  very  fine  response. 

I  illustrate,  Mr.  President,  with  a 
school  district— and  there  are  many  of 
them— crying  for  better  definitions,  bet- 
ter constitutional  guidelines,  and  more 
definite  guidance  from  the  other  courts. 
Moreover,  this  school  district — Vicks- 
burg, Miss. — has  been  in  compliance  for 
6  long  years.  It  has  been  compljing  with 
HEW  and  all  that  they  exact,  as  I  un- 
derstand the  facts. 

Now,  less  than  4  weeks  before  time  to 
open  school,  they  are  jerked  up  here  and 
hauled  into  court  about  this  matter,  with 
the  question  of  constitutional  guidelines 
going  begging  for  an  answer  while  the 
Supreme  Court  remains  on  vacation. 

I  think  we  could  not  have  a  more  des- 
perate or  more  regrettable  situation  ex- 
isting for  the  youth  of  our  country,  black 
and  white,  than  we  are  faced  with  right 
here,  as  illustrated  by  these  remarks. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimotis  consent  to  be  permitted  to 
proceed  for  6  minutes  in  the  morning 
hour.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SCIENTISTS  VOICE  GROWING  CON- 
CERN OVER  THE  SST 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  a  very 
alarming  statement  by  some  very  dis- 
tinguished scientists: 


A  feeling  of  genuine  concern  has  emerged 
from  (our]  conclusions.  The  projected  SSTs 
can  have  a  clearly  measurable  effect  In  a 
large  region  of  the  world  and  quite  poe- 
slbly  on  a  global  scale.  We  must  emphasize 
that  we  cannot  be  certain  about  the  magni- 
tude of  the  various  consequences. 

This  statement  on  the  SST  represents 
the  conclusion  of  a  month  long  study  by 
a  group  of  scientists,  professionals,  and 
public  officials  on  critical  environmental 
problems.  The  study,  known  as  SCEP, 
was  sponsored  by  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology  and  chaired  by 
Carroll  L.  Wilson,  professor  of  manage- 
ment at  MIT.  Awroximately  100  scien- 
tists and  professionals,  with  expertise  in 
meteorology,  atmospheric  chemistry, 
oceanography,  biology,  ecology,  geology, 
physics,  engineering,  economics,  social 
sciences,  and  law,  participated  in  the 
study.  They  came  from  17  universities, 
13  Federal  departments  and  agencies, 
three  national  laboratories,  and  11  non- 
profit and  industrial  corporations. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  SCEP  conclusion 
were  made  about  some  brandnew  pro- 
p>osal  Congress  was  considering  for  the 
first  time,  I  doubt  whether  anyone  in 
this  Chamber  would  contemplate  voting 
for  it.  At  a  time  when  we  all  are  acutely 
aware  of  the  need  to  safegtiard  oiu-  air, 
our  water,  and  our  right  to  a  peaceful 
existence,  it  would  be  be  the  height  of 
folly  to  embark  upon  such  a  project  in 
the  face  of  such  a  warning. 

But  unfortunately,  Mr.  President,  the 
SST  is  not  a  new  project.  Ftinding  for 
this  project  has  been  going  on  since  the 
early  1960's.  with  some  $700  million  al- 
ready spent.  This  is  certainly  no  Justi- 
fication for  throwing  good  money  after 
bad.  But  it  has  evidently  provided  a 
powerful  argimient  for  continuing  SST 
funding  in  prior  fiscal  years — despite  the 
fact  that  ultimate  Government  costs  for 
the  SST  will  probably  run  in  excess  of  $4 
billion:  despite  the  fact  that  we  are  still 
short  of  the  20-percent  mark  in  funding 
the  SST:  and  despite  the  fact  that  the 
Government  is  clearly  receiving  the  raw 
end  of  the  deal  in  a  "heads  I  win,  tails 
you  lose"  contract  with  the  SST  manu- 
factiu^rs. 

Somehow,  Mr.  President,  the  SST  is 
not  regarded  in  the  same  vein  as  other 
projects  funded  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— such  as  urban  renewal,  hospitals, 
pollution  control,  model  cities,  or  educa- 
tion. The  SST  represents  progress.  In  the 
name  of  progress,  it  seems  we  must  ex- 
pect to  tolerate  a  certain  amount  of  en- 
vironmental pollution. 

But  how  much,  Mr.  President?  The 
MIT  study  found  that  a  fleet  of  500  SST's 
flying  7  hours  a  day  could  produce  "in- 
creased temperfitures  in  the  stratosphere 
with  possible  increase  in  surface  temper- 
atures." Does  the  American  public  have 
to  put  up  with  that,  in  order  to  have  a 
plane  which  will  benefit  fewer  than  1  per- 
cent of  our  population?  The  study  group 
also  found  that  the  SST's  could  produce 
"increased  clouds  from  water  vapor." 
Will  the  pubUc  tolerate  this  too? 

What  is  more,  the  study  group  makes 
it  quite  clear  that  these  effects  could  well 
be  on  a  global  scale : 

Clearly  such  consequences  are  on  a  global 
scale  even  though  the  most  pronounced  ef- 
fects would  be  felt  where  the  highest  density 
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of    ixaffic    existed.    I.e..    the    Nonh    Atlantic 

Mr.  President,  how  much  more  do  we 
have  to  hear? 

Last  year  the  ad  hoc  committee  on 
the  SST.  ccr.sisting  of  top-ranked  offi- 
cials from  President  Nixon's  admi:iL>tra- 
tion,  warned  cf  -a  significant  mcrease 
in  cirrus  clouds"  and  of  "a  signihcant 
increase  in  the  relative  humidity  from  a 
fleet  of  SSTs.  ■  It  also  cautioned  that 
the'^e  effects  could  "alter  the  radiation 
balance"  and  ix>s.sib!y  affect  "the  general 
circulation  of  atmospheric  components. 

Thi<  sprinii  Chairman  Russell  Train  of 
the  Envti-onmental  Quality  Council  told 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  that  the 
'vater  vapor  emitted  by  the  SSTs  "would 
affect  the  balance  of  heat  in  the  entire 
atmosphere  leading  to  a  warmer  average 
surface  temperature.  '  and  that  the  water 
vapor  "would  react  so  as  to  destroy  some 
fraction  of  the  ozone  in  this  part  of  the 
atmosphere,"  The  effect  of  destroying  the 
ozone.  Chairman  Train  said,  could  be 
"that  the  shielding  capacity  of  the 
atmosphere  to  penetrating  and  poten- 
tially highly  dangerous  ultraviolet  radia- 
tion is  decreased." 

And  just  a  few  days  ago,  the  Airport 
Operators  Council  wrote  to  the  Trans- 
portation Subcommittee  urging  the  Sen- 
ate to  hold  up  funds  for  the  SST  untU  ac- 
ceptable noise  limits  can  be  met.  Refer- 
ring to   the   fact   that  the  SSTs  side- 

\iue airport — noise   is  at  least  several 

times  louder  than  existing  jets,  the  Coim- 
cil  told  the  subcommittee  that: 

It  is  completely  unrealistic  to  believe  that 
the  public  would  permit  or  tolerate  the  in- 
troduction of  an  SST  whicli  requires  uew 
nnd  l.irger  airports 

Mr.  President,  from  the  President's  ad 
hoc  panel,  to  Chairman  Train,  to  the 
Airport  Operators  Coimcil.  and  now  to 
the  MIT  study  group,  the  warnings  are 
all  the  same:  the  SST  is  a  potential  en- 
\-ironmental  monster,  and  there  is  no 
way  now  known  of  alleviating  its  impact 
on  the  en\ironment. 

I  urge  the  Senate,  as  strongly  as  I  pos- 
siblv  can.  to  heed  the  advice  of  those  who 
have  studied  this  project  ve:-y  closely. 
I  urge  the  Senate  not  to  appropriate  any 
more  funds  for  the  SST  when  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  appropria- 
tions bill  I  H.R.  17755 '  comes  to  the  floor. 
I  might  point  out  that  we  are  asked 
to  appropriate  this  year  SI 05  milhon  to 
reduce  air  pollution,  and  $290  million 
for  the  SST.  to  increase  air  pollution. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  summary  of  the  findings 
bv  the  MIT  study  group,  a  description 
of  the  backgroimd  of  the  MIT  studj'.  a 
list  of  the  participants  in  the  study,  and 
an  article  published  in  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  of  August  2,  1970.  entitled  "SST 
Worries  World  Panel  of  Scientists,"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
quested items  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

CiKNERAL    DlSCrSSION    OF   THE    STDDT    OF    CRrr- 

icAL  Environmental  Problems  (SCEPi 

(Sponsored   by   Massachusetts    Institute    of 

Technology! 

BACKCROtTND    OF    SCEP 

The  need  for  the  1970  Study  of  Critical 
En.u-onmenul   Problems    (SCEP)    was   per- 
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celved  in  June  1969  in  discussions  among  a 
number  of  scientists,  professionals,  and  pub- 
lic cfflclals.  In  examining  the  status  of  gov- 
ernmental and  non-governmental  prepara- 
tions for  the  197J  United  Nations  Conference 
on  the  Human  Environment,  they  concluded 
that  an  ininatlve  such  as  SCEP  would  pro- 
vide an  important  input  into  planning  for 
that  Conference  and  for  niimenius  other  na- 
Uoual  and  inlern:itioniU  activities. 

Tlie  Steering  Committee  w'.ilch  planned 
the  Study  during  the  Fall  of  1969  and  Spring 
of  1970  was  chaired  by  Carroll  L.  Wilson.  Pro- 
fessor of  Management  at  M  I.T.,  and  in- 
cluded John  L.  Buckley.  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology.  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent; Richard  .\.  Carpenter.  Chief.  Environ- 
mental Pollcv  Division,  LegislaUve  Reference 
Service:  R.Tymond  L.  BispUnghofT,  Dean, 
School  of  Engineering  at  M.I.T.:  Raymond 
F  Baddour.  Chairman.  Department  of  Chem- 
ical Engineering  at  MIT:  George  W.  Rath- 
Jens,  Professor  of  Political  Science.  M.I.T ; 
Richard  S.  Morse.  Senior  Lecturer.  School  of 
Management,  MIT.;  William  H.  Matthews. 
Department  of  Political  Science,  M.I.T.; 
Thomas  F.  Malone,  Professor  of  Physics, 
Universitv  of  Connecticut:  Roger  Revelle, 
Director, '  Center  for  Population  Studies. 
Harv.^rd  University;  and  Paul  M.  P>e,  Direc- 
tor Woods  Hole  Oceanographlc  Institution. 
By  mid-November  1969,  the  S'eering  Com- 
mittee had  chosen  as  the  topics  for  the 
Study  those  problems  arising  from  the  im- 
pact of  man's  activities  on  the  global  en- 
vironment. Unlike  nwny  environmental 
problems  of  more  Immediate  or  local  con- 
cern, global  problems  such  as  changes  in 
climate  and  In  ocean  and  terrestrial  eco- 
systems had  not  been  subjected  to  intensive 
study  and  examination.  SCEP  was  developed 
to  fill  that  gap. 

The  Steering  Conunlttee  felt  that  a  one- 
month.  multldlsclpUnary  study  of  these 
complex  problems  would  provide  citizen?, 
public  policymakers,  and  scientist.s  with  an 
authoritative  evaluation  of  the  present  sta- 
tus of  scientific  understanding  of  present 
or  potential  harmful  effects  of  world-wide 
pollution  But  in  addition  to  evaluation,  tlie 
Study  was  also  undertaken  to  develop  spe- 
cific reconomecdations  for  new  programs  of 
focused  research,  monitoring,  and  action 
which  win  be  required  if  more  deflnitlve 
information  is  to  be  obtained  and  if  poten- 
t:al  crises  are  to  be  recognized  and  averted. 
It  was  also  hoped  that  if  such  a  multi- 
disciplinary  and  systematic  study  of  this 
specific  set  of  global  problems  proved  efTec- 
tive  In  raising  the  level  of  informed  public 
and  scientific  discussion  of  and  action  on 
these  issues  that  this  Study  might  serve  as 
a  model  for  similar  multl-disciplinar>-  efforts 
which  could  attack  many  of  the  other  criti- 
cal problems  of  our  time. 

During  the  Winter  and  Spring  of  1969- 
1970,  support  for  the  Study  was  sought  and 
obtained,  participants  were  invited,  and  ex- 
tensive background  preparations  were  under- 
taken. These  background  materials  Included 
approximately  two  hundred  papers  and  ar- 
ticles of  which  about  one-fourth  were  pre- 
pared especlaUy  for  SCEP.  The  Study  was 
conducted  between  Jtily  1  and  July  31  of 
1970  at  WUllams  College  In  WilUamstown. 
Massachusetts. 

CONDt'CT  or  SCEP 

Approximately  forty  scientists  and  profes- 
sionals participated  in  SCEP  for  almost  the 
entire  month  of  July  1970.  In  addition,  about 
thirty  other  part-time  participants  attended 
for  periods  r.anglng  from  one  to  three  weeks 
and  made  substantive  contributions  to  one 
or  more  SCEJP  Work  Groups.  The  Study  was 
also  greatly  aided  by  the  work  of  another 
tended  for  varying  lengths  of  time  as  con- 
thirty  scientists  and  professionals  who  at- 
sultants  or  observers. 

SCEP  participants  rspresented  expertise  In 
over  a  dozen  disciplines  including  meteor- 


ology, atmospheric  chemistry,  oceanography, 
biology,  ecology,  geology,  physics,  several 
branches  of  engineering,  economics,  social 
sciences,  and  law;  and  they  were  drawn 
from  seventeen  universities,  thirteen  Federal 
Departments  and  agencies,  three  national 
laboratories,  and  eleven  non-profit  and  in- 
dustrial corporations.  The  research  and  rap- 
porteurial  staff  of  the  Study  included  eleven 
gr.aduate  and  law  students  from  three  unl- 
versi.les. 

SCEP  concentrated  on  the  global  cUmatIc 
and  ecological  effects  of  several  specific  pol- 
lutants in  the  atmosphere-land-ocean  s\-s- 
tem.  The  SCEP  Report  will  present  the 
scientific  and  technical  Judgements  of  the 
participants  on  the  present  status  of  under- 
standing of  several  global  problems.  In 
addition,  SCEP  explored  procedures  and 
programs  of  focused  research,  monitoring, 
and  action  which  will  be  required  to  under- 
stand further  the  nature  of  potential  threaU 
to  the  global  environment  so  that  effective 
action  can  be  taken  to  avert  future  crises. 
The  major  findings  and  recommendations  of 
SCEP  are  brieflv  outlined  in  the  accompany- 
ing document  and  will  be  discussed  in  more 
detail  In  the  SCEP  Report. 

The  Study  began  on  Wednesday.  July  1, 
1970,  at  Williams  College  in  Williamstown. 
Massachusetts.  During  Uie  first  two  days, 
several  participants  made  presentations  to 
the  assembled  group  which  established  the 
framework  for  the  month-long  effort.  By  Fri- 
day Work  Groups  for  the  first  full  week  of 
study  had  been  Identified.  These  five  Work 
Groups,  which  met  during  the  first  week 
(July  7-12).  were  concerned  with  evaluating 
present  knowledge  of  the  rates,  routes,  and 
reservoirs  of  several  pollutants  which  might 
have  harmful  global  effects.  Two  of  the 
Groups  were  concerned  with  routes  and  res- 
ervoirs m  the  atmosphere  and  the  oceans. 
The  other  three  Groups  developed  the  data 
base  for  the  Study  by  determining  the 
sources  and  rates  of  relevant  pollutants  from 
three  major  sectors  of  man's  activities — In- 
dustrl.-U  wastes;  domesUc.  agricultural,  and 
mining  wastes;   and  energy  products. 

During  the  second  full  week  of  the  Study 
(Julv  13-19).  the  participants  divided  into 
four'  Work  Groups— Climate  Effects,  Bio- 
sphere Effects  ( on  ocean  and  terrestrial  eco- 
systems*. Baseline  Measurements  and  Moni- 
toring, and  Implications  of  Change.  These 
Work  Groups  continued  into  the  third  week 
and  then  the  participants  ml.xed  to  some  de- 
gree to  develop  recommendations  for  pro- 
grams of  focused  research,  monltonng.  and 
action.  The  first  three  daj-s  of  the  fourth 
week  (July  27-29)  were  devoted  to  adoption 
of  Work  Group  reports  and  conclusions  and 
recommendations  developed  by  SCEP. 

PVBLirATION   OF   RESULTS 

The  SCEP  Report  will  be  published  by  the 
MIT.  Press  in  mid-October  1970.  In  the  late 
Spring  of  1971.  a  series  of  edited  volumes 
win  be  published  by  the  M.I.T.  Press  which 
win  include  many  of  the  working  and  back- 
ground papers  produced  by  or  for  SCEP. 
Comprised  of  papers  signed  by  the  individ- 
uals or  small  groups  which  produced  them, 
those  volumes  will  provide  the  substantive 
support  for  the  summaries  contained  In  the 
Report. 

The  SCEP  Report  will  be  divided  into  two 
major  sections.  The  first  section  will  be  a 
distillation  of  major  findings  and  recom- 
mendations developed  by  the  various  Work 
Groups  of  the  Study.  That  section  will  be. 
in  a  broad  sense,  the  SCEP  Report  All  those 
attending  the  Study  had  an  opportunity  to 
examine  these  conclusions  and  the  p.ipers  on 
which  they  were  based,  but  all  participants 
had  neither  the  time  nor  the  expertise  re- 
quired to  make  an  independent  judgment 
on  each  and  every  area  discussed  in  tlie  first 
section.  Therefore.  It  should  not  be  assumed 
that  each  Study  pa.nicipant  subscribes  to 
every  suitement  in  the  Report. 
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Th.'  second  section  of  the  Report  will  con- 
tain the  repi-rts  of  the  seven  SCEP  Work 
Groups  (several  first  and  second  week  Work 
Groups  combined  to  write  single  reports). 
ThesJ  Work  Group  reports  were  developed 
through  intensive,  full-time  discussion  and 
stud  ■  bv  the  Group  men^bers  In  some  cases, 
these  deliberations  continued  for  the  entire 
Siudv  period.  Tliose  reports  represent  the 
consensus  of  the  members  of  the  individual 
Worl:  Groups  and  will  be  signed  by  those 
meniLers.  The  first  section  of  the  book  will 
be  b.-.sed  exclusively  on  finding*  and  recom- 
mend, tlons  contained  in  the  Work  Group 
reports. 

SUPPORTERS   OF   SCtP 

The  follow ng  Federal  Departments  and 
agencies,  private  foundations,  and  orgaulza- 
tlonj  supported  the  Study  through  prepara- 
tion of  background  materials  and  profes- 
slon.il  participation  in  the  Study  and  funded 
the  Studv  through  grants  or  contracts: 

Agricultural  Rese.irch  Service:  Department 
of  .^gr. culture. 

.\tomic  Energy  Commission. 

Dep.irtment  of  State. 

Environmental  Science  Services  Adminis- 
tration: Department  of  Commerce 

Forest  Service;  Department  of  Agriculture. 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

National  Air  Pollution  Control  Admlius- 
tratlon;  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

National  Science  Foundation. 

American  Conservation  Association. 

Ford  Foundation. 

Rockefeller  Foundation. 

Sloan  Foundation. 

Center  for  the  Environment  and  Man, 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

In  addition,  the  following  Federal  E>epart- 
ments  and  agencies  and  organizations  pro- 
vided support  for  SCEP  through  prepara- 
tion of  background  materials  and  profession- 
al pnrticipation: 

Coast  Guard;  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. 

Federal  Water  QuaUty  Administration;  De- 
partment of  Interior. 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Service:  Department  of 
Interior. 

National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

National  Center  of  Atmospheric  Research. 

Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory. 

R.AND  Corporation. 

Anierican  Electric  Power. 

Ciiemical  Construction  Corporation;  Boise 
Ciiscade  Corporation. 

Consolidated  Edison  Corporation  of  New 
York 

ESSO  Research  and  Engineering. 

General  Electric. 

The  extraordinary  support  provided  by 
the  above  organizations  and  many  persons 
within  them  and  by  numerous  other  Indi- 
viduals contributed  greatly  to  the  delibera- 
tions of  SCEP. 

Study  of  Critical  En\-ironmental  Problems 
(SCEP)      (Sponsored     by     MASSACHtrsirrrs 
iNSTrrUTE  of  Technolocy,  July  1-31.  1970) 
Director:  Carroll  L.  Wilson.  Sloan  School  of 
Management,  and  Program  for  the  Social  Ap- 
plication of  Technology.  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology. 

Associate  Director:  WUUam  H.  Matthews. 
Department  of  Civil  Engineering,  and  Pro- 
gram for  the  Social  Application  of  Tech- 
nology, Messachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 

PARTICIPANTS 

Oeirmundur  Arnason.  Center  for  the  En- 
vironment and  Man,  Inc.,  250  Constitution 
Plaza.    Hartford,   Connecticut   06103. 

Robert  Y.  AvTes.  International  Research 
and  Technology  Corporation,  1225  Connect- 
icut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


Raymond  F.  Baddour.  Head,  Department 
of  Chemical  Engineering.  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts 02139. 

John  F.  Brown,  Jr..  General  Electric  Re- 
search and  Development  Center.  P.O.  Box  8. 
Schenectady.  New  York  12301. 

Richard  D,  Cadle.  Head,  Chemistry  and 
Microphysics  Department,  National  Center 
for  Atmospheric  Research,  Boulder,  Colorado 
80302. 

Robert  Citron,  Director,  Center  for  Short- 
lived Phenomena  60  Garden  Street.  Cam- 
bridge. Massachusetts  02138. 

S.  Edelberg,  Lincoln  Laboratory,  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology.  Lexington. 
Massachusetts 

Gifford  Ewing,  Woods  Hole  Oceanographlc 
Institution,  Woods  Hole,  Massachusetts 
02543. 

John  Franklin,  40  Khakum  Wood  Road. 
Greenwich.  Connecticut  06830 

Edward   D,   Goldberg.    Scripps    Institution 

of  Oceanography.  La  Jolla,  California  92037. 

M.  Grant  Gross.  Marine  Sciences  Research 

Center    University    of    New    York,    Stoney 

Brook,  Long  Island,  New  York  11790. 

Edward  Hamilton.  Brookings  Institution, 
1775  Massachusetts  Avenue,  NW.  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20036. 

Bruce  B.  Hanshaw.  Deputy  Assistant  Dl- 
recwr.  U.S.  Geological  Survey  Room  5231 
GSA  Building,  Washington,  D.C.   20242. 

J.  B.  Hilmon,  Chief  Branch  of  Range  and 
Wildlife  Habitat  Ecology  and  Management 
Research  Forest  Service,  U.S.  Department  of 
Aerlculture.  Washington,  DC.  20550. 

Dale  W.  Jenkins,  Office  of  Ecology  Smith- 
sonian  Institute,  Washington,  DC.  20560. 

MUton  Katz.  Harvard  Law  School,  Cam- 
bridge. Massachusetts  02138. 

Philip  C.  Kearny.  Investigation  Leader. 
Pesticide  Behavior  in  Soils.  Crops  Research 
Service.  Agricultural  Research  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  BeltsviUe,  Mary- 
land 20705. 

Charles  D.  Keeling.  Scripps  Institution  of 
Oceanography,  La  Jolla,  California  92037. 
William  W.  KeUogg.  Associate  Director. 
National  Center  for  Atmospheric  Research. 
Laboratory  of  Atmospheric  Sciences.  P.O.  Box 
1470.   Boulder.   Colorado   80302. 

Jules  Lehman.  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  Headquarters,  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20546. 

Julius  London.  Department  of  Geoastro- 
physics.  University  of  Colorado.  Boulder, 
Colorado  80302. 

Frank  G.  Lowman.  Head  of  Program  of 
Marine  Biology,  Puerto  Rico  Nuclear  Center. 
University  of  Puerto  Rico.  College  Station, 
Mayaguez.  Puerto  Rico. 

Lester  Machta.  Director.  Air  Resources 
Laboratory.  Environmental  Science  Services 
Administration,  Sliver  Spring,  Maryland 
20910. 

William  H.  Matthews,  Department  of  Civil 
Engineering,  and  Program  for  the  Sod&l  Ap- 
plication of  Technology,  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology.  Cambridge.  Massachu- 
setts 02139. 

Reginald  E.  Newell.  Department  of  Mete- 
orology. Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. Cambridge.  Massachueetts  02139. 

Jerrv  S.  Olson.  Oak  Ridge  National  Labo- 
ratory! Health  Physics  Division.  Building 
2001.  Oak  Ridge.  Tennessee  37830. 

Hans  A.  Panofsky.  Department  of  Mete- 
orology. Pennsylvania  State  University,  Uni- 
versitv Park.  Pennsylvania  16802. 

Janies  T.  Peterson,  National  Air  Pollution 
Control  Administration,  3820  Merton  Drive, 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina  27609. 

Walter  Ramberg,  International  Scientific 
and  Technological  AlTairs.  E>epartment  of 
State.  Washington,  DC. 

George  Rathjens,  Department  of  Political 
Science,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Cambridge,  MassachusettB  02139. 


Henry  Reichle.  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Adniiajsiratlon,  Langley  Research 
Center.  Hampton,  Virginia. 

Joseph  Reid.  Scripps  Institution  of  Ocean- 
ography. P.O.  Box  109,  La  Jolla.  California 
92037.  " 

George  Robinson.  Center  for  the  Environ- 
ment and  Man.  250  CkjnstltuUon  Plaza.  Hart- 
ford. Connecticut. 

Silvio  Simpliclo,  Director,  Weather  Bu- 
reau, Eastern  Region,  585  Stewart  Street, 
Garden  City.  New  York  11530. 

Frederick  E.  Smith.  Graduate  School  of 
Design.  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mas- 
sachusetts 02138. 

Walter  O.  Spofford,  Quality  of  the  Environ- 
ment Program.  Resources  for  the  Future,  1755 
Massachusetts  Avenue.  NW,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

Howard  J,  Taubenfeld.  School  of  Law. 
Southern  Methodist  University,  Dallas,  Texas 
75222. 

Rita  R.  Taubenfeld,  Institute  of  Aero- 
space Law,  School  of  Law.  Southern  Method- 
ist University,  Dallas,  Texas  75222. 

Morris  Tepper,  E>eputy  Director.  Earth  Ob- 
servation Program  and  Meteorology,  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration.  506L- 
FOB6,  400  Maryland  Avenue,  Washington, 
DC.  20546. 

E.  Joachim  Weyl.  Dean,  School  of  Science. 
Hunter  College,  695  Park  Avenue,  New  York, 
New  York  10021. 

Carroll  L.  Wilson,  Sloan  School  of  Manage- 
ment, and  Program  for  the  Social  Applica- 
tion of  Technology,  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  Cambridge.  Massachusetts 
02139. 

George  M.  Woodwell,  Biology  Department, 
Brookhaven  National  Laboratory,  Upton.  New 
York  11973, 

PART-TIME    PARTICIPANTS 

A,  P.  AllshuUer,  Director,  Division  of  Chem- 
istry, and  Physics,  National  Air  Pollution 
Control  Administration,  5721  Dragon  Way. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  45227. 

Nell  R.  Andersen,  Chief,  Chemical  Ocean- 
ography Branch,  Commandant,  U.S.  Coast 
Guard.' Washington.  D.C.  20591. 

Norman  H.  Brooks,  Department  of  Civil 
Engineering.  C^lfomia  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Pas.idena,  California. 

Philip  A.  Butler,  Research  Consultant,  Bu- 
reau of  Commercial  Fisheries,  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  106  Matamoros  Drive.  Gulf 
Breeze,  Florida  32561. 

E.  W.  Callahan,  General  Manager.  Envi- 
ronmental Services  Department,  Allied  Chem- 
ical Corporation,  61  Broadway,  New  York, 
New  York  10006, 

Richard  A.  Carpenter,  Chief,  Environ- 
mental Policy  Division.  Legislative  Reference 
Service,  Library  of  Congress,  Washington, 
DC. 

Edward  Corino,  Esso  Research  and  Engi- 
neering, Florham  Park,  New  Jersey. 

Willard  A.  Crandall,  Chief  Chemical  En- 
gineer. Consolidated  Bdlson  Company  of  New 
York.  Inc.,  4  Irving  Place,  New  York.  New 
York  1003 

Robert  G.  Flea^le.  Chairman,  Department 
of  Atmospheric  Sciences.  Universtly  of 
Washington.  Seattle.  Washington  98105. 

Stanley  Greenfield,  Head.  Department  of 
Environmental  Sciences,  The  Rand  CJorpora- 
tlon.  1700  Main  Street,  Santa  Monica.  Cali- 
fornia 90406 

Arthur  D.  Hasler,  Laboratory  of  Limnology, 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wisconsin 
53706 

Christian  Junge.  Direktor,  MEix-Planck  In- 
stltut  fur  Chemie,  Saarstrasse  23.  Postfach 
3060.  Mainz,  Germany 

Henry  J.  KeUermann.  Executive  Secre- 
tary, National  Academy  of  Sciences.  Com- 
mittee on  International  Environmental  Pro- 
grams. 2101  Constitution  Avenue,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 
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Bostwlck  Ketchiim.  Associate  Director, 
Woods  Hole.  Oceanographlc  Institution. 
Woods   Hole.  Massachusetts  02543. 

Allen  V.  Kneese.  Quality  of  Environment 
Program.  Resources  for  the  Future.  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

John  Ludwlg.  Assistant  Commissioner  for 
Science  and  Technology.  National  Air  Pol- 
lution Control  Administration,  801  North 
R.indolph  Street,   Arlington.  Virginia  22203 

Thonias  Marqueen.  Chemical  C-oiistructlon 
Corporation.  Boise  Cascade  Corporation.  320 
Park  Avenue.  New  York.  New  York  10022. 

Paul  Meier,  Department  of  Statistics.  Uni- 
versity of  ChiCiigo.  Chlca;;o.  IlUnois  60651. 

Da%"id  W.  Menzel.  Woods  Hole  Oceano- 
graphlc Institute,  Weeds  Hole.  Massachu- 
setts 02540. 

J.  Murray  Mitchell.  Jr.,  Environmental  Sci- 
ences Services  Administration,  Data  Service. 
8060  13th  Street.  SUver  Spring.  Maryland 
2onio. 

Ge-  rgt?  B.  Moxgtin,  Director,  Division  of  Mr 
Quality  and  Emission  Data.  National  Air  Pol- 
lution Control  Administration.  5721  Dragon 
Way,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45227. 

Robert  Risebrough.  Institute  of  Marine  Re- 
sources. Morgan  Hall.  University  of  Califor- 
nia. Berkelev.  California. 

HiUiard  R<.derick.  DlvLslon  for  Interna- 
tional Cooperation  in  Science.  Directorate  for 
Scientific  Affairs.  Organization  for  Economic 
CooperatJon  and  Development,  2  rue  Andre 
Pascal.  Paris  16,  France. 

Joseph  Smagorlnsky,  Geophysical  Fluid 
Dynamics  Laboratoy,  EnvironmentaJ  Sciences 
Services  Administration,  Princeton  Univer- 
sltv.  P.O.  Box  308,  Princeton.  New  Jersey 
98540. 

Lucille  F.  Stickel.  Patuxeut  Wildlife  Re- 
search Center.  U.S.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. Laurel,  Maryland  20810. 

Clarence  Tarzwell.  Director.  National 
Marine  Water  Quality  Laboratory,  Federal 
Water  Quality  Administration.  Liberty  Lane 
at  Fairgrounds  Road,  P.O.  Box  227,  West 
Kingston.  Rhode  Island  02892. 

Herbert  L.  Volchok.  U.S.  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  376  Hudson  Street.  New  York. 
New  York  10014. 

Edward  Wenk.  Jr..  Professor  of  Engineering 
and  Public  Affairs.  University  of  Washing- 
ton. Sear.le.  Washington  98105. 

Howard  Wiedemann.  Depwirtment  of  State, 
Washington.  D.C. 

CONStn-TANTS   AND   OBSEBVERS 

Arthur  Alexlou.  Sea  Grant  Program.  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation.  Washington,  D.C. 

R.  Keith  Arnold.  Deputy  Chief  of  Forestry 
Re.^iearch.  US.  Forest  Service.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Washington.  D.C. 

Charles  C.  Bates.  Science  Advisor  to  the 
Commandant.  U.S.  Coast  Guard.  Washing- 
ton. DC.  20591. 

David  Beckler.  Director.  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology,  Executive  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D,C. 

Nyle  C.  Brady,  Director,  Cornell  University 
Experiment  Station.  Cornell  University. 
Ithaca,  New  York  14850. 

Douglas  Brooks,  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. Washington,  D.C. 

Held  Bryson,  Dq^artmcnt  of  Meteorology. 
University  of  Wisconsin.  Madison.  Wisconsin. 

John  L.  Buckley.  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology.  Executive  Office  Building.  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20506. 

Theodore  C.  Byerly.  Assistant  Director  of 
Science  and  Education.  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary, Department  of  Agriculture.  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

Alan  OarUn,  The  Rand  Corporation, 
Economics  Department,  1700  Main  Street, 
Santa  Monica.  California. 

William  Drury,  Maasachtisetts  Audubon 
Society.  Lincoln,  Massachusetts.  01773. 

Leonard  Dworsky,  Director,  Water  Re- 
sources and  Marine  Sciences  Center.  Comoll 
University,  Ithaca.  New  York.  14850. 


Robert  Ellis.  President.  Center  for  the  En- 
vironment and  Man,  Travellers  Research 
Ctnter,  250  Constitution  Plaza.  Hartford, 
Connecticut. 

Gordon  Everett.  Acting  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary.  Water  Quality  and  Research,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  Waslilngton.  DC. 
20240. 

Hermann  Feltz.  U.S.  Geological  Survey. 
GSA   Building,   Washington,   D.C. 

T.  T.  Pnuikenberg.  Consulting  Mechanical 
Engineer,  American  Electric  Power,  2  Broad- 
way, New  York.  New  York.  10004. 

Paul  M.  Fye.  Director.  Woods  Hole  Oceano- 
graphlc Institution,  Woods  Hole,  Massa- 
chusetts. 02543. 

Milton  Harris.  Chairman  of  the  Board. 
Amw^can  Chemical  Society.  3300  White- 
haven Street.  NW  ,  Suite  500.  Washington, 
DC.  20007. 

Wilmot  Hess,  Research  Laboratories,  En- 
vironmental Sciences  Services  Administra- 
tion. Boulder,  Colorado. 

Alan  Hoffman.  Division  of  Air  Quality  and 
Emission  Data,  National  Air  Pollution  Con- 
trol Administration,  5721  Dragon  Way,  Cin- 
cinnati. Ohio  45227. 

Everett  HolUs,  Mayer,  Frledllch,  Spless. 
Tlernev.  Brown,  and  Piatt,  231  South  La 
Salle  Street.  Chicago,  nilnols  60604. 

Merton  Ingham,  Chief.  Oceanography 
Unit.  U.S.  Coast  Guard.  7120  Hadlow  Coiu-t, 
Springfield,  Virginia. 

Donald  S.  Lowe,  Assistant  Director  of 
Engineering.  Bendlx  Corporation.  Aerospace 
Systems  Division,  3300  Plymouth  Road,  Ann 
Arbor.  Michigan,  48107. 

Claus  Ludwlg.  Mall  zone  596.  Convalr.  San 
Diego.  California  92112. 

Thomas  Malone,  Department  oT  Physics. 
Special  Consultant  to  the  President  on 
Environmental  Problems.  University  of  Con- 
necticut. Storrs.  Connecticut. 

Robert  A.  McCormick.  Director,  Division 
of  Meterologv.  National  Air  Pollution  Con- 
trol Administration.  3820  Merton  Drive,  Ra- 
leigh. North  Carolina.  27609. 

Richard  Morse.  Sloan  School  of  Manage- 
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Summary    of   Major   Findings   and  Recom- 
mendations. Studt  of  Critical  Envkon- 
MEKTAL  Problems  (SCEP) 
(Sponsored   by   Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology) 
Tlie  findings  and  recommendations  In  this 
document    were    developed    by    SCE3P    Work 
Groups  through  Intensive,  full-time  discus- 
sion and  study  during  the  month  of  July 
at    Williams    College,    William.stown,     Mass. 
Each  statement  has  been  subscribed  to  by  all 
members  of   at   least   one  Work   Group.  All 
those   attending   the   Study   had   an    oppor- 
tunity to  ex.imlne  these  conclusions  and  the 
papvers  on   which   they   were   b.i-^ecl,   but   all 
particlp.ints   had   neither   the   time  nor  the 
expertise  required  to  make  an   Independent 
Judgment   on    each    and    every    finding   and 
recommendation.    The    summary    w.as    pre- 
sented July  30-31  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
study. 

sst's  in  the  stratosphere 

Discussion  of  findings 

The  stratosphere  where  supersonic  Jet 
transports  will  fly  at  65,000  feet  Is  a  very 
rarlfied  region  with  little  vertical  mixing. 
Gases  and  particles  produced  by  Jet 
exhaust  may  remain  for  one  to  three 
years  before  disappearing. 

Using  FAA  estimates  of  500  SST's  operating 
In  1986-90  mostly  In  the  Northern  Hemi- 
sphere, flying  seven  hours  a  day.  at  65,- 
000  feet,  propelled  by  1,700  engines  like  the 
GE-4  being  developed  for  the  Boeing  2707- 
300,  we  have  estimated  the  steady  state 
amounts  of  combustion  products  using  GE 
calculations  of  the  amount  of  such  prod- 
ucts because  no  test  measurements  exist. 
We  have  compared  such  amounts  on  a  steady 
state  basis  with  the  natural  levels  of  water 
vapor,  sulfates,  nitrates,  hydrocarbon  and 
soot.  All  are  believed  to  form  fine  pwrtlcles. 
We  have  also  compared  these  levels  with  the 
amounts  of  particles  put  Into  the  atmosphere 
bv  the  volcano  eruption  of  Mt.  Agung  in 
Ball  in  1963. 

In  our  calculations  we  used  Jet  fuel  of 
0.05 '>  sulfur.  We  are  told  that  a  specification 
of  0.01 '~r  sulfur  could  be  met  in  the  future  at 
higher  cost. 

We  do  not  believe  that  CO  resulting  from 
such  operations  is  likely  to  affect  the  climate. 
We  are  genuinely  concerned  about  the  pos- 
sibility of  Increased  stratospheric  cloudiness, 
and  about  the  fine  particles,  even  using  the 
calculated  amounts  given  us  by  GE. 

Clouds  are  known  to  form  In  the  winter 
polar  stratosphere.  Two  factors  will  Increase 
the  future  likelihood  of  greater  cloudiness  In 
the  stratosphere  due  to  moisture  added  by 
the  SST.  First  Is  the  increased  stratospheric 
cooling  due  to  the  increasing  CO.  content  of 
the  atmosphere.  Second  Is  the  closer  approach 
to  saturation  Indicated  by  the  observed  In- 
crease of  stratospheric  moisture. 

The  largest  engine  whose  combustion  prod- 
ucts have  been  actually  measured  In  static 
ground  tests  was  the  P&W  JT9D  used  on  the 
Boeing  747  It's  fuel  consumption  rate  Is  one 
third  that  of  the  GE-4.  Combustion  products 
from  such  tests  of  the  JT9D,  leading  to  par- 
ticles, were  much  greater  than  the  calculated 
values  for  the  GE-4. 

It  Is  claimed  that  the  particle  formation  Is 
very  small  at  65.000  feet.  Very,  very  little  is 
known  about  reactions  under  such  condi- 
tions. One  guess  Is  now  as  good  as  another. 

Depending  upon  the  actusJ  particle  forma- 
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tlon,  the  effects  of  500  SST's  could  range 
from  a  small,  widespread  continuous  "Agung" 
effect  to  one  as  big  as  "Agung". 

The  temperature  of  the  equatorial  strato- 
sphere (a  belt  around  the  globe)  increased 
6-7°C  and  remained  at  2-3'C  above  Its  pre- 
Agung  level  for  several  years.  No  apparent 
temperature  change  was  found  In  the  lower 
troposphere. 

Clearly  such  consequences  are  on  a  global 
scale  even  though  the  most  pronounced  ef- 
fects would  be  felt  where  the  highest  density 
of    traffic    existed,    i.e.    the    North    Atlantic 

Ocean. 

Conclusions 

SCEP  concludes  with  respect  to  contami- 
nation of  the  stratosphere  by  products  of 
SST's  that: 

1.  CO,  creates  no  problem. 

2.  Global  water  vapor  may  Increase  10  ^r; 
Increases  In  regions  of  dense  traffic  may  go 
up60';; . 

3.  Particles  from  SO.,  hydrocarbons  and 
soot  may  double  pre-Agung  global  averages 
and  peak  at  ten  times  those  levels  where 
there  is  dense  traffic. 

4.  Effects  on  climate  could  be  Increased 
clouds  from  water  vapor;  increased  tempera- 
tures in  the  stratosphere  with  possible  In- 
crease in  surface  temperatures. 

5.  A  feeling  of  genuine  concern  has 
merged  from  the  above  set  of  conclusions. 
The  projected  SST's  can  have  a  clearly  meas- 
urable effect  In  a  large  recion  of  the  world 
and  quite  possibly  on  a  global  scale.  We  must 
emphasize  that  we  cannot  be  certain  about 
the  magnitude  of  the  various  consequences. 

Recommendations 

1.  That  uncertalnltles  about  SST  con- 
tamination and  Its  effects  be  resolved  before 
large  scale  operation  of  SST's  begins. 

2.  That  the  following  program  of  action  be 
commenced  sis  soon  as  possible: 

a.  Begin  to  monitor  the  lower  stratosphere 
for  water  vapor  and  particles  and  develop 
means  to  measure  SO,,  NO.  and  hydrocar- 
bons. 

b.  Determine  whether  additional  cloudi- 
ness will  occur  In  the  stratosphere  and  the 
effects  of  such  changes. 

"cT  Obtain  better  estimates  of  emission  of 
combustion  products  under  simtUated  flight 
conditions  and  under  real  flight  conditions 
at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

d.  Using  data  resulting  from  a,  b,  and  c, 
estimate  effects  on  weather  and  climate. 


SST  Worries  World  Panel  of  Scientists 

Williamstown,  Mass. — Scientists  from  the 
United  States  and  Etirope,  after  meeting  for 
a  month  at  Williams  College  here  on  the  en- 
vironmental problems,  recommended  Satur- 
day that  large  scale  operation  of  supersonic 
transport  planes  be  delayed  until  serious 
questions  about  the  SST's  potential  for  en- 
vironmental contamination  are  answered. 

The  scientists,  concluding  their  study  "of 
global  pollution,  its  effects  on  the  earth  and 
its  climate.  Indicated  that  regular  strato- 
spheric flights  by  such  planes  could  catise  an 
increase  In  cloud  formation  and  stratospheric 
temperatures,  with  unpredictable  conse- 
quences. 

Environmental  pollution  has  'become  a 
heated  question,  with  political  overtones.  In 
the  debate  between  advocates  and  opponents 
of  the  supersonic  Jet.  The  more  than  40  scien- 
tists and  professionals  in  the  group  here 
emphasized  that  their  concern  was  based 
solely  on  scientific  observations  In  various 
parts  of  the  world. 

HTKCTS  tTNKNOWN 

Fine  particles  from  the  ]«t  englneB  ex- 
haust would  tend  to  double  global  averages 
of  such  particles,  with  unknown  effects,  the 
scientists  said.  The  particles,  v^lch  will  be 
distributed  in  the  lower  level  of  the  strato- 
sphere where  the  first  Jets  will  fly,  will  warm 
the  stratosphere  by  reflecting  sunlight. 


The  preliminary  report  of  the  scientists' 
efforts  recommended  that  a  monitoring  pro- 
g^ram  be  set  up  to  measure  the  lower  strato- 
sphere for  water  vapor  quantities  and  to 
measure  sulfur  dioxide,  nitrogen  oxide,  and 
hydrocarbons,  which  make  up  most  of  the 
fine  particle  matter. 

TTie  report  followed  a  recent  recommenda- 
tion by  William  Magruder.  who  Is  in  charge 
of  the  SST  program  for  the  U.S.  government, 
that  a  $43  million  study  of  the  SST's  environ- 
mental impact  be  made.  The  SST  project  Is 
awaiting  Senate  action  on  a  $240  million 
appropriation. 

indirect   effects 

The  teachers,  scientists  and  professional 
men  gathered  here,  who  were  recruited  un- 
der sponsorship  of  Massachusetts  institute  of 
Technology,  also  stxidled  and  reported  on 
other  aspects  of  worldwide  pollution.  These 
Included  contamination  by  DDT  and  other 
persistent  pesticides,  mercury,  oil  and  fer- 
tilizers and  waste  nutrients. 

The  study  was  primarily  concerned  with 
indirect  effects  of  pollution  on  man  through 
changes  in  climate,  ocean  ecology  or  In  large 
terrestrial  life  systems. 

Among  the  study   group's  findings: 

The  effect  of  the  increasing  quantities  of 
carbon  dioxide  in  the  atmosphere  (believed 
to  raise  temperatures  by  the  "greenhouse  ef- 
fect" i  has  resulted  in  little  climate  change 
In  this  century  and  future  consequences  are 
not  known. 

Calculations  show  that  the  earth's  oxygen 
stipply  has  remained  fairly  constant  and 
that  burning  all  the  world's  recoverable  fos- 
sil fuels  would  result  In  an  oxygen  reduction 
of  only  .15  of  l'^. 

The  effect  of  DDT  on  oxygen  producing 
phytoplankton  In  the  ocean  is  negligible. 

About  1.5  million  tons  of  oil  are  intro- 
duced Into  oceans  each  year  by  ships,  off- 
shore drilling  and  accidents. 

The  Increasing  use  of  fertilizers  and  the 
growing  quantity  of  animal  and  human 
wastes  will  cause  destructive  runoffs  of  nu- 
trients in  rivers  and  streams,  causing  over- 
fertility  and  oxygen  depletion,  unless  recy- 
cling technology  Is  soon  developed. 

Findings  of  the  study  group.  It  is  hoped, 
may  provide  a  better  planning  base  for  the 
United  Nations  Conference  on  the  Human 
Environment  In  Stockholm  In  1972  and  will 
also  help  In  planning  for  other  national  and 
International  environmental  conferences. 

Evidence  of  the  scarcity  of  data  on  en- 
vironmental problems  was  frequently  noted 
In  the  summary. 

"This  Is  a  question  there  are  no  available 
data  on."  was  the  comment  several  group 
leaders  made  as  they  explained  their  findings 
to  newsmen  at  a  two  day  briefing. 

Because  of  this  knowledge  gap,  the  scien- 
tists urged  establishment  of  sophisticated 
monitoring  facilities  to  determine  facts 
about  air  and  water  pollution  and  routes 
that  pollutants  travel. 

Olobal  computer  models  showing  atmos- 
pheric motion  and  ocean-air  Interaction 
were  recommended.  A  drastic  reduction  in 
DDT  tise  was  strongly  urged,  with  a  recom- 
mendation that  subsidies  be  furnished  to 
countries  unable  to  afford  the  more  expen- 
sive, nonperslstent  pesticides. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 


THE  FARM  LABOR  SITUATION  IN 
CAUPORNIA 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  at 
this  time  to  make  a  few  observations 
with  regard  to  a  condition  that  has  been 
very  much  in  the  news  in  my  State  dur- 
ing the  past  several  we^cs.  It  has  to  do 
with  labor  contracts  that  affect  the 
farmworkers  in  the  State  of  California. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  two  articles, 
the  first  entitled  "Lettuce  'War';  Battle 
Between  Teamsters  and  Chavez  Looms," 
published  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  of 
August  5,  1970,  and  the  second  entitled 
"Chavez  Checked  as  Farm  Labor  Boss 
by  Teamsters,"  published  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Herald-Examiner  of  July  29. 
1970. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

<  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  Fwint  out  that  I  am  concerned 
about  these  reports.  As  a  former  labor 
man,  probably  one  of  the  few  Members 
of  this  body  who  has  ever  been  in  a 
labor  union,  and  without  question  one 
with  longer  experience  in  labor  unions, 
certain  things  disturb  me  about  these 
highly  publicized  contracts. 

Man>-  of  the  problems  I  have  foreseen 
and  talked  about  in  the  past  several 
years  are  coming  to  pass.  We  are  given 
the  impression  that  everj-thing  is  settled 
and  all  is  going  to  be  peaceful  and  pro- 
ductive. I  do  not  think  this  is  exactly 
the  case.  One  very  serious  possibility  is 
the  problem  of  a  jurisdictional  dispute 
which  is  now  building  up  bet'ween  the 
United  Farm  Workers  Organizing  Com- 
mittee and  the  Teamsters  Union,  both 
of  which  have  been  active  for  many  years 
in  the  areas  of  the  agriculture  business 
in  California. 

Almost  lost  in  the  triumphant  an- 
nouncements by  the  United  Farm  Work- 
ers Organizing  Committee  is  the  fact 
of  the  signing  of  a  contract  by  the  Team- 
sters which  covered  approximately  5,000 
fieldworkers  in  the  Salinas  Valley.  Sa- 
linas Valley  is  only  a  name  to  the  people 
in  the  Midwest  and  on  the  east  coast. 
It  has  a  beautiful  name  and  is  a  lovely 
valley.  Most  of  the  lettuce  that  is  sold 
across  the  country  comes  from  Salinas. 

It  seems  that  the  Teamsters  Union 
has  gone  in  and  signed  contracts  just 
as  the  United  Farm  Workers  Organizing 
Committee  ha.s  gone  in  and  signed  con- 
tracts with  those  growing  table  grapes. 
The  thing  that  concerns  me  most  is  the 
fact  that  in  both  cases  the  desires  and 
the  rights  of  the  farmworkers  have  been 
forgotten,  seemingly.  I  do  not  know  that 
there  has  been  anj-  election  in  which  the 
worker  had  a  chance  to  say  whether  or 
not  he  wsmted  to  join  a  union  or  have 
a  union  represent  him  in  bargaining  for 
his  working  conditions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  proceed  for  an  additional 
3  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
case  in  which  the  same  farmworker  hsis 
been  given  the  opportimity  to  say 
whether  he  wanted  to  be  represented  by 
one  union  or  another  union.  In  other 
w^ords,  the  individual  Is  being  treated,  if 
at  all,  £is  a  chattel,  completely  at  the 
mercy  of  what  we  in  labor  used  to  call  a 
"sweetheart"  contract.  That  is  a  situa- 
tion in  which  the  labor  organizer  goes  In 
and  m^kes  a  deal  with  the  boss.  &nd  the 
right  of  the  worker  is  not  considered. 
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We  had  that  condition  in  Hollywood 
many  y^ars  ago,  when  two  gangsters 
from  ciiicaso  came  in  with  a  contract  to 
represent  everybody  in  the  entertain- 
ment industn--.  Some  of  tis  who  were  em- 
ployed in  the  entertainment  industry  at 
that  tin:e.  such  as  the  present  Governor 
of  the  State  of  California  and  the  pres- 
ent senior  Senator  from  California,  op- 
posed this.  We  said,  first,  we  did  not  want 
to  be  represented  by  gangsters.  We 
waiited  to  have  a  union  of  our  own 
choosing.  This  we  brought  about  through 
the  organization  of  the  Screen  Actors 
Guild. 

So  tliis  impending  jurisdictional  war 
conceiTis  me. 

Now  we  are  faced  with  the  impending 
possibility  of  a  long,  drawn-out  jurisdic- 
tional dispute  between  two  groups,  where 
the  right.s  of  the  individual,  the  prospec- 
tive union  member,  are  not  considered. 
Equally  important,  the  housewife,  who 
has  to"  make  here  budget  work  in  the 
marketplace,  will  have  to  pay  extra 
money  for  all  the  produce  she  goes  to  the 
market  to  buy.  If  the  jurisdictional  dis- 
pute becomes  serious  enough,  she  even 
may  not  be  able  to  purchase  certain  pro- 
duce she  wants. 

Mr.  President,  while  these  charges  and 
countercharges  and  threats  of  lawsuits 
are  highly  publicized,  I  wish  that  con- 
sideration would  be  given  to  a  bill  on 
which  I  have  worked  very  hard  for  the 
last  2  years,  S.  2203,  the  Consumers  A&rl- 
cultuial  Food  Protection  Act  of  1970.  It 
would  do  away  with  the  "law  of  the 
jungle"  in  the  agricultural  area  and  pro- 
vide. I  believe,  a  proper,  equitable,  fair, 
and  practical  manner  in  which  the  rights 
of  all  concerned  could  be  considered  in- 
cluding thase  of  the  consumer.  At  the 
same  time,  it  would  provide  for  proper  or- 
ganization where  the  farmworkers  want 
to  be  organized  and  for  proper  collective 
bargaining,  and  for  the  rights  and  con- 
sideration of  all  concerned  would  be 
properly  protected. 

EXHTBIT    1 

(Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Aug.  5.  1970] 

Lettuce    ■War":  Battle  Between  Tea.msters 

AND  Chav-ez  Looms 

(By  Harry  Bernstein) 

The  surprise  collapse  of  grower  resistance 
to  the  unionization  of  Cahlomla's  lettuce 
workers  has  sparked  what  may  be  an  all-out 
war  between  the  Teamsters  Union  and  Cesar 
Chavez"  farm  workers  union. 

After  decades  of  bitter  resistance,  nearly 
100  California  growers  who  produce  the  bulk 
of  the  nation's  lettuce  crop  gave  In  without 
a  struggle  to  the  Teamsters'  request  to  rep- 
resent field  workers. 

The  agreements  between  lettuce  growers 
and  the  Teamsters  were  reached  within  the 
last  two  weeks,  simultaneous  with  Chavez" 
historic  victory  in  unionizing  the  state's 
table  grape  growers  after  a  five-year  strike- 
boycott. 

Chavez'  AFL-CIO  United  Farm  Workers 
Organizing  Committee  had  reportedly 
planned  to  move  next  into  the  melon  indus- 
try. But  the  Teamster  agreement  with  let- 
tuce growers  has  forced  a  change  in  strat- 
egy, and  Chavez  has  moved  his  headquarters 
to  Salinas  to  lead  the  fight  against  the 
Teamsters  and  growers,  a  tJFWOC  official 
said. 

CLAIM   TO    REPRESENT    9.000 

The  Teamsters  claim  to  represent  9.000 
lettuce  field  workers'  while  tn^WOC  says  it 
has  12,000  grape  pickers  In  its  membership. 


Chavez  and  his  supporters  see  the  Team- 
ster pacts  as  a  deliberate  move  by  the  grow- 
ers to  strangle  the  still-small  farm  workers' 
union  just  as  it  is  burgeoning  In  the  wake 
of  the  table  grape  vlctorj'- 

Larr>'  Itllong,  assistant  director  of  UFWOC, 
said  the  Teamster  agreements  were  "a  stab 
in  the  back  of  our  union." 

He  said  plans  are  being  made  to  strike 
lettuce  growers,  and  possibly  use  the  boycott 
weapon  which  was  so  successful  In  forcing 
grape  growers  to  recognize  UFWOC  as  bar- 
gaining agent  for  field  workers. 

The  intensity  of  the  motions  involved  in 
the  fight  was  evidenced  by  a  speech  Chavez 
gave  Sunday  to  a  mass  rally  of  an  estimated 
2.500  farm  workers  in  Salinas  at  the  end  oi 
a  mi-ach  from  Delano  to  protest  the  lettuce 
growers'  contracts: 

■  No  longer  can  a  couple  of  white  men  sit 
down  together  and  write  the  destinies  of  all 
the  Chicano  and  FiUplno  workers. 

"CALLS  rr  GREAT  TREASON' 

"What  has  happened  in  the  past  week  is 
a  great  treason  against  the  aspirations  of 
men  and  women  who  have  sacrificed  their 
lives  for  so  many  years  to  make  a  few  men 
(growers)    rich  in  this  valley. 

"And  it  is  especially  tragic  that  another 
labor  union  should  submit  itself  to  this  kind 
of  conspiracy  to  keep  farm  workers  from 
rightful  representatiom  by  a  union  they  so 
overwhelmingly  want." 

Chavez  then  called  on  Gov  Reagan  to  set 
up  a  secret  ballot  election  to  let  the  lettuce 
workers  decide  which  union  they  want. 

A  spokesman  for  the  lettuce  growers  said 
no  elections  among  field  workers  are  needed 
because  "we  have  contracts  with  the  Team- 
sters Union,  contracts  which  were  arrived  at 
after  bargaining  talks  that  began  when  the 
Teamsters  began  discussing  renewal  of  their 
contracts  covering  truck  drivers  and  others 
who  do  not  work  in  the  fields." 

He  said  the  new  contracts  cover  a  five-year 
period,  and  provide  for  a  $1.85  hourly  mini- 
mum wage,  plus  annual  raises  of  6''. 

Teamster  officials  remained  silent  in  the 
face  of  the  attack  from  Chavez  and  Itllong. 
but  their  position  is  well-known  In  labor 
circles.  ^         , 

The  Teamsters  argue  that  they  have  long 
represented  over  60.000  workers  in  California 
canneries,  packing  sheds  and  other  phases 
of  food  processing  and  shipping. 

Therefore,  they  contend,  anything  that 
Chavez  does  to  affect  farm  production  in  the 
fields  Inevitably  affects  Teamster  members 
in  the  canneries,  packing  sheds  and  shipping 
operations. 

"In  signing  contracts  for  field  workers, 
then,  we  are  merely  protecting  the  interests 
of  our  members  in  food  processing  and  ship- 
ping, one  Teamster  source  explained. 

And  he  predicted  that  most  California 
growers  In  all  phases  of  agriculture  are  now 
ready  to  sign  contracts  with  the  Teamsters. 

A  prominent  grower,  who  asked  that  his 
name  not  be  used,  said  "This  Is  no  sweet- 
heart deal.  We  don't  want  any  union  for 
field  workers.  But  if  there  Is  going  to  be 
one.  we  would  rather  have  our  workers  rep- 
resented bv  a  union  we  have  known  for 
years  In  contract  negotiations  for  nonfleld 
workers." 

COMPABES     nNIONS 

Another  said.  "The  Teamsters  are  a  re- 
sponsible, disciplined  organization  while 
Chavez'  UFWOC  avoids  traditional  trade 
union  methods." 

To  Chavez,  these  replies  are  all  part  of  a 
desperate  move  by  the  growers  to  stop  him 
and  his  AFL-CIO  union  at  any  cost. 

In  1967,  the  Teamsters  and  UFWOC 
clashed  over  union  representation  at  the  Di 
Giorgio  and  Perelll-Mlnetti  farms,  but  when 
UFW'OC  won  elections  there,  the  Teamsters 
backed  away  and  signed  a  peace  treaty  with 
Chavez. 

The  treaty  was  effective  for  only  one  year. 


but  Itllong  said  that  Chavez  was  told  by  the 
Teamsters  "that  we  have  a  gentlemen's 
agreement  to  continue  the  treaty  so  that 
the  Teamsters  leave  field  workers  alone 
while  we  stay  out  of  the  canneries  and  pack- 
ing sheds." 

PRIDE     IN     REPl'TATION 

Teamster  Union  ofliciala  take  pride  in 
their  reputation  among  many  growers  as  a 
■traditional  trade  union"  in  contrast  to  the 
reputation  of  Chavez,  who  is  accused  often 
of  being  a  fanatic. 

And  some  Teamsters  contend  privately 
that  it  is  this  contrast  in  reputations  which 
helped  them  get  the  contracts  for  lettuce 
workers. 

Chavez,  who  once  fasted  25  days  to  call 
attention  to  his  strike-boycott,  does  not 
object  to  his  reputation  as  a  radical,  al- 
though his  supporters  say  it  is  ridiculous  to 
denounce  his  methods  as  not  being  "tradi- 
tional trade  union  tactics"  since  it  was  those 
tactics  which  won  the  table  grape   fight. 

In  fact,  Chavez  told  a  reporter  the  other 
day  that  he  would  "feel  complimented  if  you 
called  me  a  fanatic.  The  only  ones  who  make 
things  change  are  fanatics.  If  you  are  not  a 
fanatic  around  here,  you  can't  cut  it  " 

And  he  is  clearly  determined  not  to  sur- 
render to  the  organizing  efforts  by  the  Team- 
sters, even  if  it  means  using  the  elaborate 
worldwide  machinery  he  set  up  to  promote 
the  table  grape  boycott. 

At  present,  that  machinery  is  being  used 
"to  make  the  grapes  sweet  again,"  he  says, 
meaning  that  the  boycotters  are  now  pushing 
the  sale  of  union-labeled  grapes  in  markets 
across  this  country  and  abroad. 

The  Teamsters  can  make  a  strong  argu- 
ment for  their  interest  In  organizing  field 
workers,  and  the  1.9-million  member  union 
has  enough  strength  to  make  the  contest 
with  Chavez  and  the  LTFTVOC  a  serious  one. 

But  once  again,  Chavez  seems  to  have 
gained  at  least  a  propaganda  advantage  in 
one  of  his  battles. 

In  the  grape  dispute,  he  had  the  image  of 
a  dedlc.xted.  almost  saintly  man  working  for 
$5  a  week,  plus  minimal  expenses,  in  the 
fight  against  wealthy  grape  growers. 

Now  his  friends  picture  Chavez  and 
UFWOC  as  the  small  David  fighting  the  Go- 
liath of  the  giant  Teamsters  Union  and  the 
lettuce  growers. 

Undoubtedly,  efforts  will  be  made  to  bring 
peace  before  a  full-scale  labor  war  breaks  out 
in  the  lettuce  fields 

But  as  of  now.  the  lines  of  battle  have 
been  drawn  and  the  final  outcome  is  far  from 
certain. 


I  Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Hcrald-Examlner, 

July  29,  19701 

Chavez     Checked     as     Farm     Labor     Boss 

BY    TEAMSTERS 

Spread  of  a  move  by  the  United  Farm 
Workers  Organizing  Committee  to  control 
farm  labor  in  California  appeared  checked 
today  after  the  Teamsters  Union  was  named 
collecti\-e  bargaining  agent  for  crop  workers 
in  five  northern  counties. 

The  surprise  agreement  between  shipper- 
growers  of  the  Salinas  and  Santa  Maria  Val- 
leys, and  elsewhere,  extends  for  five  years. 
The  California  Council  of  Growers  termed  It 
"a  big  breakthrough"  against  the  forces  of 
Cesar  Chavez's  United  Farm  Workers  Or- 
ganizing Committee. 

Some  7500  workers  in  lettuce,  carrots, 
celery,  strawberries,  onions,  tomatoes,  and 
more  than  a  dozen  other  crops,  now  fall 
under  the  bargaining  aegis  of  the  Teamsters. 

"Chavez's  att«npts  to  organize  field  hands 
in  crops  other  than  grapes  has  been  frus- 
trated by  thU  contract,"  said  Herb  Fleming 
and  Rich  Preelanri,  officials  of  the  Growers 
Council.  "This  is  a  master  agreement,  cover- 
ing tJie  majority  of  growers  In  the  state's  No. 
1  agricultural  area." 

Hitting  back  at  Salinas  press  conference, 
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Chavez  called  it  "a  Pearl  Harbor  sort  of  at- 
tack," claiming  collusion  between  the  Team- 
sters and  producers.  He  said  he  would  file 
suit  against  "an  unholy  alliance." 

Chavez  announced  immediate  picketing  of 
farms  from  Salinas  through  Monterey.  Santa 
Cruz.  San  Luis  Obispo  and  Santa  Barbara 
Counties  following  signing  of  more  than  200 
growers  with  the  Teamsters. 

West  Coast  Teamsters  head  EUnar  Mohu 
refused  to  reveal  terms  of  Uie  surprise  agree- 
ment, saying  a  statement  is  under  prepara- 
tion. One  Salinas  lettuce  shipper  said  it  pro- 
vides a  wage  fioor  i>egged  at  the  prevailing 
$1.75  an  hour  paid  harvesters,  open  to  early 
negotiation. 

Growers  Council  spokesmen  said  that  ob- 
viously Chavez  was  "beaten  to  the  punch" 
by  a  move  covering  everything  from  multi- 
niiUion-dollar  leaf  crops  down  to  such  spe- 
cialties as  broccoli  and  garlic. 

Previously,  tlie  Teamst«rs  had  not  moved 
heavily  into  farm  labor  in  the  Salinas  Val- 
ley. Only  two  past  efforts,  both  successful,  to 
unionize  local  producers  are  credited  to  the 
Teamsters  by  farm-association  representa- 
tives. 

"The  top  architects  of  this  conspiracy  are 
Einar  Mohn  and  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan," 
stated  Chavez.  He  claimed  his  UFWOC  rep- 
resented 95  per  cent  of  the  field  workers  in 
the  Salinas  area.  He  called  the  Teamsters- 
grower  contract  in  direct  violation  of  "an 
explicit  agreement "  by  the  Teamsters  in  1967 
that  they  would  not  organize  field  workers. 

Herb  Fleming,  president  of  the  Growers- 
Shippers  Assn.  in  Salinas,  called  the  95  i^er 
cent  ligure  untrue.  Through  the  Council  of 
Growers,  lie  said  that  Chavez  currently  has 
no  operative  contracts  in  the  valley,  other 
than  with  grape  producers. 

In  Los  Angeles,  a  Teamster  official  claimed 
that  the  1967  agreement  related  to  grapes 
onlv. 

Governor  Reagan  had  no  comment  to 
make  on  the  situation,  other  than  that  the 
collusion  charge  was  "patently  ridiculous." 
and  to  point  out  that  Chavez  recently  re- 
fused the  governor's  offer  to  Introduce  the 
state's  Conciliation  Service  into  the  grape 
conflict. 


FCC— FAIRNESS  OR  BIAS? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  yesterday, 
discussion  on  the  floor  concerned  re- 
mai'ks  made  by  Etonald  E.  Jolinson,  Vet- 
erans' Administration  Administrator,  in 
a  speech  to  the  DAV  National  Convention 
in  Los  Angeles  on  July  28. 

Because  of  the  furor  raised.  I  would 
now  call  attention  to  what  I  believe  is  a 
unique  letter,  and  share  it  with  my  col- 
leagues. In  fact.  I  would  like  to  go  a  step 
fuither  and  let  what  I  say  here  suffice 
as  the  reply  to  that  letter. 

Let  me  first  say,  it  was  written  on  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  sta- 
tionery and  was  signed  by  one,  Gary 
Gerlach,  who  identifies  himself  as  legal 
assistant  to  Commissioner  Nicholas 
Johnson.  I  can  only  assume  that  he 
speaks  for  the  Commissioner. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  one  thing  that  makes 
Mr,  Gerlach's  letter  unique  is  that  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  for 
which  he  works  is  an  arm  of  the  Congress. 
Another  is  that  in  that  capacity  he  ac- 
cuses me  of  being  "pro-war." 

It  is  not  often  that  an  employee  of  an 
arm  of  the  Congress  officially  accuses  a 
Member  of  the  Congress  of  seeking  to 
inaugurate  a  prowar  television  campaign. 
In  fact,  it  is  not  often  that  a  Member  of 
Congress  is  accused  of  being  prowar.  We 


may  difler  here  on  what  is  the  best  way 
to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam,  but  I  know  of 
no  Senator  who,  per  se,  is  prowar. 

However,  this  does  not  bother  Mr.  Ger- 
lach. His  opening  sentence  is — 

I  read  with  interest  in  the  July  27  issue  of 
Broadcasting  of  your  campaign  to  get  pro- 
war  spots  on  stations  across  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  hope  that  Mr. 
Gerlach  can  substantiate  what  he  says 
I  am  doing. 

For  his  edification  I  would  like  to  take 
a  moment  and  explain  what  it  is  I  am 
doing. 

The  Amendment  To  End  the  'War  Com- 
mittee and  sundrj-  allied  groups  are 
lunning  on  television  a  number  of  slick, 
professional  prepared  spots  aimed  at  con- 
vincing American  citizens  that,  if  the 
McGovem-Hatfield  amendment  does  not 
pass,  the  war  in  Vietnam  will  continue 
indefinitely. 

Now.  I  happen  to  disagree  with  that 
premise.  Like  Senators  Hatfield  and  Mc- 
GovERN  I.  too.  want  peace.  But  like  Pi'esi- 
dent  Nixon.  I  want  peace,  not  a  pullout. 
I  want  a  peace  with  honor  and  justice. 
So,  do  most  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate. 
For  that  reason,  I  have  asked  those  TV 
stations  rimning  the  McGovem-Hatfield 
spots  for  time  to  reply  under  the  fair- 
ne.ss  doctrine,  which  states  that  both 
sides  of  any  ccntrov^sial  i.ssue  must  be 
faiiiy  presented.  y 

I  will  have  more  to  say  about  this  in  a 
later  speech,  but  now  I  wiih  to  get  on  with 
Mr.  Gerlaclis  letter. 

His  next  paragraph  warns  me  that  if 
I  am  successful  in  gaining  equal  time 
mider  tlie  fairness  doctrine,  that  many 
so-called  peace  groups  will  have  the 
right  to  seek  equal  time  to  reply  to  me. 

Now  this  may  be.  however,  most  of 
them  are  associated  in  some  manner  with 
the  Amendment  To  End  the  War  Com- 
mittee. If  they  have  a  right  to  time  I  do 
not  begrud?e  it  to  them.  But  I  do  resent 
being  wai-ned  against  seeking  time  to 
reply  to  McGovern-Hatfield  on  the 
grounds  that  other  so-called  peace 
groups  will  then  get  more  free  time. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Gerlach 
tells  me  he  is  enclosing  a  recent  Com- 
mission opinion  on  the  matter  because — 

I  thought  you  might  like  to  bring  your- 
self up  to  date. 

The  inference  is  obvious  in  that  la^t 
snide  remai'k.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  pose  a  question:  How  can  we  ex- 
pect impartial  and  honest  interpretations 
of  the  broadcasting  code  and  of  the  laws 
when  we  depend  on  FCC  employees  who 
show  an  obvious  antagonLsm  toward  some 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  an  equally 
obvious  bias  against  the  views  they 
espouse. 

I  strongly  t)elieve,  Mr.  President,  that 
Mr.  Gerlach  is  a  detriment  to  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  and 
has  placed  himself  in  a  position  where  he 
is  imable  to  sen'e  honestly  or  effectively. 

Incidentally.  I  should  point  out  here 
that  he  is  not  what  he  implies.  Though 
he  calls  himself  Mr.  Johnson's  legal  as- 
sistant, files  at  the  Commission  show  that 
he  was  graduated  from  Harvard  this 
summer,  is  not  a  member  of  the  bar,  and 
is,  in  fact,  classified  as  a  "legal  trainee." 

It  is  obvious,  Mr.  President,  that  his 


training  has  included  courses  in  neither 
manners  nor  versicity. 

I  do  not  call  for  his  resignation,  Mr, 
President.  I  do  not  believe  he  should  be 
offered  that  chance.  I  do  call,  however, 
on  Commissioner  Johnson  to  fire  him  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  Commission  and 
the  industry  it  serves  if  Commissioner 
Johnson  is  unaware  of  liis  letter. 

If  Commissioner  Jomison  was  aware  of 
the  letter  when  it  was  WTitten,  then  I  be- 
lieve he  should  examine  his  own  con- 
science carefully  to  see  if  he  can  continue 
to  serve  as  an  effective  and  unbiased 
member  of  the  Commission. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  Mr. 
Gerlach's  letter  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 

Federal  Communication  Commission, 

Washington,  DC.  July  30,  1970. 
Hon.  Robert  Dole. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Wastiington    D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Dole-  I  read  with  Interest  In 
the  July  27.  1970,  issue  of  Broadcasting  of 
your  campaign  to  get  pro-wax  spots  on  stA- 
iions  across  the  country. 

Ironically,  there  are  many  peace  groups  in 
the  country  who  wish  you  well,  for  if  you  can 
establish  yourselves  under  the  Fairness  Doc- 
trine you  will  in  turn  help  achieve  access  to 
the  media  for  peace  groups  such  as  San  Fran- 
cisco Women  for  Peace,  the  Baltimore 
Friends,  and  Businessmen  Against  the  War. 
These  groups  and  many  more  have  prepared 
spots  ready  to  roll — all  they  need  is  your 
interpretation  of  the  Fairness  Doctrine. 

You'll  find  enclosed  a  recent  Commission 
opinion  on  the  matter.  I  thought  you  might 
like  to  bring  yourself  up  to  date. 
Sincerely. 

Gary  G.  Gerlach. 

Legal  Assistant  to  Commissioner  Johnson. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM     EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMEN"rS.  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore "Mr.  Allen)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  letters,  which  were  referred 
as  indicated: 

Report  on  Loan  to  Corn   Belt   Power   Co- 
operativt:.   Humboldt.  Iowa 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  reporting, 
pursuant  to  Senate  Report  No  497.  on  the 
approval  of  a  loan  to  the  Corn  Belt  Power 
Cooperative  of  Humboldt.  Iowa  for  financing 
certain  generation,  transmitting  and  related 
facilities  (With  an  accompanying  paper):  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations 

REPo:>iT  ON  Loan  to  Central  Iowa  Power 
Cooperative.  Marion.  Iowa 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  reporting, 
pursuant  to  Senate  Report  No.  497.  on  the 
approval  of  a  loan  to  the  Central  Iowa  Power 
Cooperative  of  Marion.  Iowa,  for  financing 
certain  generation,  transmission  and  related 
facilities  (with  an  accompanuylng  papen  ;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Proposed  District  of  Colvmbia  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1970 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  to  the  Commis- 
sioner, Executive  Office.  Government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Responsibility  Act  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Traffic  Act  of  1925.  in  order  to  promote 
increased  traffic  safety,  and  for  other  purposes 
(with  accompanying  papers;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
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Reports  of  the  Comptroller   Generai. 

A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  pursuant  to 
law  a  report  on  the  assurances  needed  that 
cost  of  the  Cello-Mead  transmission  line 
project  will  be  recovered,  Depanmeiu  of  the 
Ulterior,  dated  August  5,  1970  (With  an  ac- 
companying report  I ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  opportunity  for  acceler- 
ating construction  and  reducing  cost  of  low- 
rent  housing.  Department  of  Housing  aiid 
Urban  Development,  dated  August  4,  1970 
I  with  an  accumpanying  report  i ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Tlie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
ALLEN'  announced  that  on  today,  Au- 
gust 5. 1970,  he  signed  the  enrolled  bill  tS. 
2484"  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Agreement  Act  of  1937  to  author- 
ize marketing  agreements  providing  for 
the  advertLsing  of  papaya,  which  had 
previously  been  signed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 


By  Mr.  INOtJYE: 

S.  4187.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  convey  certain  lands  at  Fort 
Ruger  Military  Reservation,  Hawaii,  to  the 
State  of  Hawaii  In  exchange  for  certain  other 
lands:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Inoute  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  GRAVEL: 

S  4188.  A  bin  to  amend  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  highways.  In  order 
to  authorize  the  construction  of  marine  high- 
way facilities  as  part  of  the  Federal-aid  pri- 
mary or  secondary  system;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr   Gravex  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading  ) 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 

S.  4189.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  provide  for  television 
broadcasting  of  certain  evening  proceedings 
of  the  House  of  Congress;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 

S  4190.  A  bin  to  amend  Section  235  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1968;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Cvirrency. 

(Tlie  remarks  of  Mr.  Cranstok  when  he 
Introduced  the  bill  appear  later  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 


This  bill  will  cost  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment nothing.  Under  the  terms  of  my 
bill,  the  exchange  must  be  equivalent  in 
value.  However,  since  the  State  will  also 
be  required  to  prepare  the  land  in  a 
manner  similar  to  the  site  wWch  the 
Army  is  surrendering,  the  actual  cost  to 
the  State  for  purchase  and  preparatory 
services  will  be  more  than  the  market 
value  of  the  Fort  Ruger  site.  Appraisals 
and  negotiations  are  currently  being 
undertaken  now. 

The  objective  of  this  bill  is  important. 
I  hope  that  the  Congress  will  give  the 
measure  its  sympathetic  and  rapid 
approval. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore <Mr.  Allen).  The  bill  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  4187)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  convey  certain 
lands  at  Fort  Ruger  Military  Reserva- 
tion. Hawaii,  to  the  Stat«  of  Hawaii  in 
exchange  for  certain  other  lands,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Inouye,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


The  foilowins  reports  of  committees 
weie  submitted: 

Bv  Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Li^bor  and  Public  Welfare,  without 
amendment: 

S.  4083.  A  bill  to  modify  and  enlarge  the 
authority  of  Gallaudet  College  to  maintain 
and  operate  the  Kendall  School  as  a  dem- 
onstration elementary  school  for  the  deaf  to 
serve  primarily  the  National  Capital  region, 
and  for  other  purfxises  (Rept.  No  91-1070). 
By  Mr.  Y.VRBOROUGH.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with 
amendments : 

S.  3418  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Ac;  to  provide  for  the  making  of 
grants  to  medical  schools  and  hospitals  to 
assist  them  In  establishing  special  depart- 
ments and  programs  in  the  lield  of  fajiilly 
practice,  .md  otherwise  to  encour.ige  and 
promote  the  training  of  medical  and  para- 
medical personnel  in  the  field  of  family  med- 
icine I  Rept.  No   91-1071) 

By  Mr.  PELL,  from  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  with  amendments: 

S.  704.  -■^  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  October 
15.  1966  (80  Stat.  953:  20  U  S  C.  65a) ,  relating 
to  the  National  Museum  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  so  as  to  authorize  additional 
appropriations  to  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion for  carrving  out  the  purposes  of  said  Act 
(Rept.  No.  91-1072). 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  en  Rules  and  Administration, 
without  amendment : 

S  Res.  431.  Resolution  to  print  as  a  Senate 
document  the  report  "Manpower  and  Train- 
ing Needs  for  Air  Pollution  Control"  (Rept. 
No  91-1073); 

S.  Res  432  Resolution  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations: 

S  Res.  437.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  part  1  of 
hearings  by  the  Committee  on  Commerce  on 
"Consumer  Protection"  (Rept.  No.  91-1074); 
and 

S.  Res.  438.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  part  2  of 
bearings  by  the  Committee  on  Commerce  on 
"Consumer  Protection"  (Rept.  No.  91-1075). 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 


S    4187— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  CONVEY   CERTAIN   LANDS  TO 
THE  STATE  OF  HAWAII 
Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce a  bill  that  would  authorize  an  ex- 
change  of   land   between   the   State   of 
Hawaii  and  the  Department  of  the  Army. 
The  Army  land  involved  in  this  ex- 
chant-'e  is  located  at  Fort  Rug?r  on  Oahu 
and  consists  of  approximately  57  acres 
located     near     the    State- administered 
Leahi  Hospital.  In  exchange  for  this  par- 
cel of  land,  the  State  will  transfer  to 
the  Army  approximately  700  acres  near 
the  Tripler  Army   Hospital.  Two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  acres  of  this  land 
can  be  used  for  housing,  of  which  180 
will  be  so  utilized. 

This  transfer  is  important  to  the  well- 
being  of  my  State,  and  I  beheve  that  this 
bill  merits  the  sympathetic  consideration 
of  the  Congress.  It  is  the  hope  of  uni- 
versity officials  that  the  Fort  Ruger  site 
will  become  the  location  of  the  State 
medical  complex,  which  will  include  the 
University  of  Hawaii  School  of  Medicine, 
hospital,  and  laboratories.  Some  of  these 
facilities  already  exist,  but  an  expansion 
of  the  center  will  require  a  large  increase 
in  the  number  of  buildings.  ^Tedical  of- 
ficials hope  that  the  construction  of  the 
medical  complex  will  enable  the  uni- 
versity to  expand  its  program.  In  this 
era  of  a  severe  shortage  of  medical  per- 
sonnel, I  think  this  goal  should  be  en- 
couraged by  the  Congress. 

The  land  which  the  Army  will  in  turn 
receive  is  located  close  to  Tripler  Army 
Hospital.  It  is  actually  a  much  larger 
tract  and  is  better  suited  for  military 
housing  than  Fort  Ruger,  which  is  sev- 
eral miles  away  across  the  city  of  Hono- 
lulu, since  it  is  closer  to  the  ma.ior  mili- 
tar>'  bases. 

The  land  to  be  transferred  to  the  Army 
is  currently  owned  by  a  Hawaiian  estate. 
The  Hawaiian  Legislature  has  already 
demonstrated  its  commitment  to  this 
project  by  giving  the  State  authority  and 
funds  to  purchase  the  land  that  will  be 
transferred. 


S  4188— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
RELATING  TO  THE  CONSTRUC- 
TION OF  MARINE  HIGHWAY  FA- 
CILITIES 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  Pre-^ident,  I  intro- 
duce legislation  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction of  marine  highway  facilities 
as  part  of  the  Federal-aid  primary  and 
secondary  highway  systems. 

Tlie  pressing  need  for  this  legislation 
became  evident  during  the  joint  Com- 
merce,Public  Works  Committee  hear- 
ings in  Juneau,  Alaska,  on  July  10.  1970. 
However,  this  legislation  would  also  have 
application  in  many  other  areas  of  the 
Nation. 

In  1963,  the  State  of  Alaska  took  a 
bold  step  in  enlarging  the  range  of  its 
surface  transportation  system — the  ini- 
tiation of  the  Alaska  Marine  Highway. 
The  s5-stem  was  first  instituted  in  south- 
east Alaska,  a  region  where  the  glaciers 
and  mountains  of  the  mainland  and  is- 
lands of  the  Alexander  Archipelago  have 
made  conventional  vehicular  transpor- 
tation between  commimities  either  pro- 
hibitively expensive  or  physically  impos- 
sible. In  1964,  another  segment  of  the 
system  was  initiated  in  southcentral 
Alaska. 

The  first  four  ferries  ased  on  the 
Alaska  Marine  Highway,  plus  the  neces- 
sarj'  terminal  facilities,  w-ere  financed  by 
an  $18  million  bond  issue  authorized  by 
Alaska  voters  in  1960.  In  1966,  the  State's 
voters  approved  a  further  expenditure  of 
$15.5  million  for  the  purcha.se  of  two  ad- 
ditional vessels,  the  lengthening  of  an 
existing  vessel,  and  new  and  expanded 
docking  facilities. 

The  Alaska  Marine  Highway  was  con- 
ceived and  is  now  operating  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  conventional  Federal-aid 
highways .  At  the  present  time,  it  pro- 
vides the  only  means  of  vehicular  travel 
between  communities  in  southeast 
Alaska,  including  to  and  from  the  State 
capital;  between  Kodiak  and  the  main- 
land: between  Seldovia  and  road-con- 
nected towns  on  the  Kenai  Peninsula; 
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and  between  isolated  communities  on  the 
Gulf  of  Alaska. 

Much  of  Alaska's  basic  industry,  par- 
ticularly its  fisheries  and  wood  products 
segments,  is  located  in  relatively  isolated 
coastal  commimities.  Since  statehood, 
these  towns  have  expanded  rapidly  and 
their  need  for  regular  vehicular  trans- 
portation to  enable  the  movement  of 
goods  and  personnel  became  increasingly 
evident.  Yet,  because  of  a  variety  of 
physical  barriers,  conventional  highway 
and  bridge  cormections  were  either  not 
immediately  feasible  or  were  beyond  ex- 
isting technology.  A  Marine  Highway 
System  was  therefore  selected  by  the 
State  as  the  only  financially  feasible 
means  of  connecting  these  isolated 
coastal  communities  with  existing  "nor- 
mal" highway  routes. 

The  Marine  Highway  System  was  ini- 
tiated as  a  transportation  service  in  the 
same  manner  that  a  formal  highway 
would  be  constructed,  not  primarily  as 
a  moneymaking  venture.  The  system  is 
presently  being  subsidized  by  the  State 
at  an  annual  rate  of  approximately  $2 
millic-n.  However,  if  the  capacity  of  the 
major — Southeast — route  is  not  ex- 
panded to  meet  rising  demand  and  to 
provide  a  means  of  increasing  revenue, 
the  State  will  find  it  increasingly  difficult 
to  maintain  a  tolerable  subsidy  level. 

In  short,  the  system  is  a  substitute  for 
Federal-aid  highways  and,  as  such, 
should  be  authorized  funding  under  title 
23  of  the  United  States  Code  relating  to 
liighways.  It  has  become  an  integral  part 
of  Alaska's  transportation  network, 
serving  as  the  "wheels"  not  only  for  the 
movement  of  Alaskan  goods  and  serv- 
ices, but  also  for  increasing  numbers  of 
tourists  visiting  our  State. 

The  Marine  Highway  System  has  pro- 
vided a  successful  demonstration  of  the 
PKJtential  of  such  a  system.  However, 
Alaska's  citizens  have  expended  more 
than  $33  million,  unmatched  by  any  Fed- 
eral contribution,  for  capital  improve- 
ments in  the  system  and  are  currently 
subsidizing  it  at  a  rate  of  approximately 
$2  million  per  year  as  a  substitute  for 
highway  linkages  which  do  not  exist. 

Marine  highway  facilities  are  a  vital 
and  essential  element  in  vehicular  trans- 
portation, not  only  in  Alaska  but  also 
in  many  other  areas  of  the  country.  As 
such,  they  are  deserving  of  assistance 
under  the  Federal  aid  to  Highways  pro- 
gram for  the  construction  of  new  ves- 
sels, for  the  building  of  loading  ramps 
and  bridges,  and  for  comprehensive  long- 
range  planning  of  the  various  systems  in 
relation  to  existing  and  future  land  high- 
way routes  and  to  the  general  vehicular 
movement  of  traffic  on  the  Nation's 
waterways. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
GoLDWATER).  The  bill  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  4188)  to  amend  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  high- 
ways, in  order  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion of  marine  highway  facilities  as  part 
of  the  Federal-aid  primary  or  secondary 
system,  introduced  by  Mr.  Gravel,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public  Woilcs. 


S.  4190— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  AMEND  SECTION  235  OF  THE 
HOUSING  ACT  OF  1968 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  in 
1968  the  Congress  passed  and  the  Presi- 
dent signed  into  law  the  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  Act  of  1968.  As  you 
know,  there  are  many  innovative  and 
constructive  provisions  in  that  act. 

One  of  the  most  creative  provisions  is 
contained  in  section  235.  Under  that  sec- 
tion, low-income  persons  with  little  or  no 
cash  are  given  the  opportunity  to  fulfill 
the  American  dream  of  homeownershlp. 

The  mortgage  on  the  so-called  235 
homes  are  insured  by  YKh  and  all  of 
the  interest  on  the  mortgage  but  1  per- 
cent is  paid  by  FHA.  This  FHA  interest 
subsidy  allows  a  low-income  person  to 
move  into  a  home  with  no  more  than 
$200  as  a  dowTipayment. 

Clearly,  the  program  has  provided  an 
opportunity  for  many  families  to  own 
homes  who  otherwise  would  not  have  that 
opportunity. 

Since  the  passing  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1968,  more  than  $165,000,000  has  been 
spent  by  FHA  for  the  purchase  of  new 
and  existing  housing  under  section  235. 

This  represents  a  total  of  186,756  units 
which  were  purchased  with  the  assist- 
ance of  section  235  funds. 

In  my  home  State  of  California,  over 
$11.3  million  has  been  expended  since 
1968  for  section  235  subsidies.  The  actual 
housing  represented  by  this  figure  is  12,- 
508  units. 

Although  a  large  percentage  of  the 
funds  spent  under  section  235  were  for 
the  construction  of  new  housing,  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  this  money  was  used 
to  assist  families  to  buy  existing  dwell- 
ings. 

Since  1968  a  total  of  $22,856,562  was 
used  to  assist  families  to  purchase  ex- 
isting housing,  representing  a  total  of 
29.743  units  assisted  throughout  the 
country. 

In  California.  $2,511,600  was  used  for 
FHA  mortgage  subsidies  on  existing 
housing  under  section  235. 

With  these  funds— 9,758  new  units 
were  assisted  and^2,760  existing  units 
were  assisted. 

Last  Thursday,  Congressman  Wright 
Patjian  revealed  thaCTnany  of  the  exist- 
ing dwellings  sold  throughout  the  coun- 
try under  section  235  were  substandard. 
Moreover,  he  revealed  that  large  profits 
were  being  made  on  these  dwelUngs  by 
speculators. 

I  am  shocked  that  the  FHA  has  al- 
lowed funds  appropriated  by  the  Con- 
gress to  help  eliminate  slums  to  be  used 
instead  to  perpetuate  slums. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  one  penny  of 
the  taxpayers'  money  to  go  into  the 
pocket  of  speculators  while  many  of  our 
low-income  persons  are  again — under 
the  guise  of  a  Federal  program — denied 
the  opportunity  to  live  in  a  decent  home. 

FHA  appraisers  have  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility to  make  sure  that  a  home 
sold  under  235  is  not  over  appraised. 
Clearly  if  some  speculators  are  making 
a  100-percent  profit  on  235  homes  as 
charged  by  Congressman  Patman,  some- 
one at  FHA  has  fallen  down  on  the  job. 

The  law  is  clear  that  the  Secretary 


shall  prescribe  regulations  to  prevent 
profiteering  by  speculators  in  housing  as- 
sisted under  section  235.  Section  235(g) 
reads  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such  regu- 
lations as  he  deems  necessary  to  assure  that 
the  sales  price  of,  or  other  consideration  paid 
In  connection  with,  the  purchase  by  a  home- 
owner of  the  property  with  respect  to  which 
assistance  payments  are  to  be  made  Is  not 
Increased  above  the  appraised  value  on  which 
the  maximum  mortgage  which  the  Secre- 
tary will  Instire  is  computed. 

I  would  hope  that  Secretary  Romney 
of  HUD  and  Commissioner  GuUedge  of 
FHA  will  take  immediate  steps  to  see  to 
it  that  the  mandate  of  Congress  con- 
tained in  section  235ig>   is  carried  out. 

In  addition  to  the  responsibility  of 
preventing  undue  profits  on  section  235 
homes,  I  believe  that  FHA  also  has  the 
responsibility  of  insuring  that  any  home 
purchased  under  that  section  is  a  decent 
safe  and  habitable  place  to  live.  For  too 
long  we  have  allowed  cruel  hoaxes  to  be 
played  on  the  poor  and  downtrodden  in 
our  society.  I  for  one  feel  that  the  hoaxes 
must  be  stopped. 

As  noted  by  Congressman  Patman, 
many  families  purchasing  homes  under 
section  235  have  upon  moving  into  their 
homes  discovered  unsafe  and  unhealthy 
conditions.  Many  of  these  homes  have 
imsafe  wiring,  unsafe  and  leaky  roofs, 
peeling  paint,  cracked  foundations  and 
floors,  and  lack  fundamental  facilities 
in  the  bathroom. 

Clearly,  we  cannot  continue  to  allow 
taxpayers'  dollars  or  buyers  hard  earned 
savings  and  salaries  to  be  squandered  on 
homes  which  contain  fundamental  de- 
fects. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  is  intended  to  make  sure  that  any 
existing  home  purchased  under  section 
235  is  in  good  condition. 

Under  section  1  of  my  bill,  the  seller  of 
an  existing  dwelling  under  section  235 
is  required  to  give  a  warranty  to  the 
buyer  that  the  dweling  being  sold  com- 
plies with  all  health,  safety  and  zoning 
requirements  of  State  and  local  law. 
Moreover,  the  seller  must  warrant  that 
the  dwelling  complies  with  any  addition- 
al requirements  set  forth  by  FHA. 

Under  section  2  of  my  bill,  if  an  exist- 
ing dweling  sold  under  section  235  is 
found  in  the  breach  of  the  warranty  re- 
quired under  section  1,  the  FHA  is  re- 
quired to  reimburse  the  purchaser  for 
any  reasonable  expenditures  which  he 
may  incur  in  correcting  the  defects. 

The  last  section  of  the  bill  requires 
the  seller  of  any  existing  dwelling  under 
section  235  to  deliver  to  the  purchaser  a 
written  statement  of  the  appraised  value 
and  a  notation  of  any  condition  in  the 
building  needing  repair. 

I  know  that  the  legislation  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  will  not  guarantee  every 
purchaser  of  a  section  235  house  that  it 
will  be  free  from  all  defects. 

However.  I  do  feel  that  this  legislation 
will  encourage  sellers  of  235  housing  to 
take  steps  to  remedy  known  defects  be- 
fore their  houses  are  marketed. 

I  hope  and  trust  that  the  overall  ef- 
fect of  this  legislation  will  be  to  get  more 
f  smiilies  in  decent  housing  at  reasonable 
prices. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimoujfe 
consent  that  the  t«xt  of  my  biU  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

T\\e  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
ScHWEiKER  1 .  The  biU  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred:  and.  without 
objecuon.  the  bUl  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  

Tlie  bill  'S.  41901  to  amend  section 
235  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1968.  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Cr.\nston.  was  i-eceived. 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Bankinsr  and  Currency, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  4190 
Be  it  enacted  bj/  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Ei-p'esentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amenca  in  Congress  asembled.  S.  2:35  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof,  a 
new  subsection  i-.s  fellows . 

••im)  with  respect  to  housing  assisted 
under  ;his  section,  be  it  enacted  that — 

■  1.  Where  the  mortgage  involves  an  exist- 
ing dwelling  the  seller  or  such  other  persjn 
as  may  be  required  by  the  Secretary  shall 
deliever  to  the  mortgagor  a  warranty  that 
the  dwelling  complies  with  the  requirements 
of  all  state  lavs,  or  local  ordiances  or  regu- 
lations, relating  to  the  public  health  cr 
safety,  zoning  or  otherwise,  which  may  be 
applicable  thereto  and  that  u  complies  with 
the  requirements  of  any  standards  made  ap- 
plicable thereto  by  the  Secretary 

■'2  If  an  existing  dwellinc:  financed  by 
a  mortijage  injured  under  this  Section  con- 
tains defective  condition.^  m  breach  of  the 
warranty  required  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
tills  subsection,  the  Secretary  shall  compen- 
sate the  purchaser  for  the  reasonable  expend- 
itures required  to  correct  such  defective  con- 
ditions and  may  recover  from  the  seller  such 
amounts   paid   'o   the  ptirchaser. 

■3  With  respect  to  any  existing  dwelling, 
the  eller.  or  any  other  person  designated  by 
the  Secretary,  shall  deliver  to  the  mortgagor 
prior  to  the  completion  of  the  sale  alone 
with  a  written  statement  of  the  appraised 
value  a  notation  of  any  conditions  In  the 
building  needing  repair  or  any  slmiliar  draw- 
backs considered  by  the  Secretary  In  arriv- 
ing at  the  appraised  value  The  Secretary 
shall  make  available  to  the  seller  or  other 
designated  person  all  information  needed  to 
make  the  required  notation  " 
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resolution    'S.    Res.    439  >;    which    was 
placed  on  the  calendar: 

S.  Rt:s.  439 
Rejoiced,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay. 
from  Uie  conUngent  fmid  of  the  Senate,  to 
Aubrey  P.  Wilkerson,  John  P.  WUkerson, 
Daniel  S.  Wilkerson.  and  David  J.  Wilker- 
son sons;  and  to  Olvln  H  Wilkerson.  step- 
son of  Eleanora  V.  Wilkerson.  an  employee 
of  the  Senate  at  the  time  of  her  death,  a 
sum  to  each  equal  to  one-fifth  of  one  years 
compensation  at  the  rate  she  was  receiving 
by  Uiw  at  the  time  of  her  death,  said  eum 
to  be  considered  Incltislve  of  funeral  ex- 
penses and  all  other  allowances. 


Au(ju.'<t  5,  1970 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  A  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION 

SEN.\-n;  CONCUnRENT  RESOLUTION  74 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Maine  <Mr.  Muskie>.  I  ask  unanimous 
corisent  that,  at  the  next  printing,  the 
name  cf  tlie  Senator  from  Idaho  'Mr. 
Church  •  be  added  as  a  ccsponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  74.  to  affect 
the  treatment  of  prisoners  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  -Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jer-sey.  Without  objec- 
uon. it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  A  BILL 

S.    37 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  my  colleague  from 
Wyoming  <  Mr.  McGee  i  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  37.  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct  and 
operate  and  maintain  the  Polecat  Bench 
area  of  the  Shoshone  extensions  unit. 
Missouri  River  Basin  project.  Wyo..  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
ScHWEiKER ' .  Without  objectlon,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  439— RESOLU- 
TION REPORTED  TO  PAY  A 
GRATUITY  TO  AUDREY  P.  WILK- 
ERSON. JOHN  P.  WILKERSON.  DAN- 
IEL S.  WILKERSON.  DAVID  J.  WIL- 
KERSON, AND  OLVIN  M.  WILKER- 
SON 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adm^inis- 
tration,  reported  the  following  original 


and  for  other  purposes,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  MILITARY  PROCURE- 
MENT—AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT  NO.  820 

Mr.  McGOVERN  >  for  himself  and  Mr. 
GooDELLi  submitted  an  amendment,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  the  bill  iH.R.  17123 1  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations during  the  fiscal  year  1971 
for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
naval  vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehi- 
cles, and  other  weapons,  and  research, 
deveioiiment.  test,  and  evaluation  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the  au- 
thorized per.sonnel  strength  of  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  of  each  Reserve  compo- 
nent of  the  Ai-med  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 

I  The  remarks  of  Mr.  McGovern  when 
he  submitted  the  amendment  appear 
earlier  in  the  Record  under  the  appropri- 
ate heading.) 

AMENDMENT  NO.  821 

Mr.  BROOKE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him. 
to  Hou5e  bill  17123.  supra,  which  was  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  ENFORCE- 
MENT OF  THE  P'EDERAL  COAL 
MINE  HEALTH  AND  SAFETY  ACT 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mi'. 
President,  last  year  Congress  enacted  the 
most  comprehensive  coal  mine  health 
and  safety  law  in  the  Nation's  history. 
Since  enactment,  however,  there  have 
been  numerous  complaints  about  t!:e  en- 
forcement of  this  law.  In  fact,  it  has  been 
alleeed  by  many  of  the  men  who  work 
in  the  mines  that  they  were  better  off 
under  the  old  inadequate  law  than  un- 
der an  improperly  enforced  new  law. 

In  June,  these  grievances  led  to  a  se- 
ries of  work  stoppages  in  the  coal  fields 
of  Pennsylvauuv.  At  that  time,  the  sub- 
committee held  hearings  in  Washington. 
Pa.  and  Centerville.  Fa.,  at  which  time  I 
heard  firsthand  from  the  miners  the 
complaints  about  the  administration  of 
the  law. 

Fortunately  for  the  Nation's  power 
supply  those  work  stoppages  ceased 
shortly  after  our  hearings. 

I  have  also  met  with  coal  miners  here 
in  my  office  and  most  recently  in  Charles- 
ton, W.  Va.,  where  the  .subcommittee 
held  hearings  last  week.  I  might  also  note 
that  a  work  stoppage  was  in  progress  in 
West  Virginia's  coal  fields  at  that  time. 
Since  then,  it  is  reported  that  most 
mines  are  back  in  operation. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  since  the 
enactment  of  the  law.  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  had  conducted  fewer  inspections 
than  in  the  same  period  last  year.  And. 
unfortunately,  there  have  been  more 
fatal  injuries  than  in  the  same  period  as 
last  year.  This  is  completely  inexplica- 
ble to  me  and  cannot  continue. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  in  ful- 
filling its  legislative  overview  responsi- 
bilities, will  hold  hearings  on  the  en- 
forcement of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969  at  9:30 
a.m.  on  Tliursday,  August  6  in  room 
4232.  and  Friday.  August  7.  in  room  4200. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1 970— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    822     AND    823 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  submitted 
two  amendments,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  him.  to  the  bill  (H.R.  17550'  to 
amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide 
increases  in  benefits,  to  improve  compu- 
tation methods,  and  to  raise  the  earnings 
base  under  the  old-age.  .survivors,  and 
disability  insurance  system,  to  make  im- 
provements in  the  medicare,  medicaid, 
and  maternal  and  child  health  programs 
with  emphasis  upon  improvements  in  the 
operating  effectiveness  of  such  programs. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS  OF 
SENATORS 


SENATE  INTERNS  VISIT  HOSPITAL- 
IZED VETERANS 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  acting  on 
their  own  initiative,  a  group  of  Senate 
interns  has  organized  a  visit  to  our  hos- 
pitalized veterans  at  Walter  Reed  Hos- 
pital this  Saturday. 

The  interns  have  enlisted  the  support 
of  several  Senators,  some  of  whom  will 
accompany  them  to  the  hospital  on 
Saturday. 

The  organizers  and  the  other  interns 
who  have  indicated  they  will  go  to  the 
hospital  are  deserving  of  the  highest 
commend?  tion.  Whether  this  endeavor 
i-eceives  publicity  is  beside  the  point,  al- 
though I  hope  they  do  get  some  press 
notice.  What  is  important  is  that  young 
people  are  demonstratina  in  clear  and 
unmistakable  terms  that  they  care.  Their 
concern  is  being  expressed  in  their  will- 
ingness to  give  up  the  beach  or  a  sight- 
seeing trip  in  order  to  bring  some  friend- 
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liness  and  warmth  to  the  lives  of  these 
veterans,  hospitalized  and  far  away  from 
relatives  and  friends. 

The  undertaking  involves  no  politics; 
it  crosc,e.s  iiartisan  lines,  as  it  should. 
Thev  come  from  offices  both  of  Republi- 
cans and  Democratic  Senators.  They 
have  the  support  both  of  Democrats  and 
Republicans,  including  Senators  Muskie, 
Brooke,  Pescy,  Hughes,  Fong,  Goodell, 
Bellmon,  Cranston,  Murphy,  Saxbe, 
ScHWriKER,  and  Mansfield. 

I  would  urge  that  all  Senators  support 
this  worthy  endeavor. 


WASTE  IN  GOVERNMENT 
SPENDING 
Mr.  M.\NSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  ex- 
posing waste  in  Government  spending  is 
perhaps  one  ol  the  most  important  en- 
deavors that  could  be  undertaken.  One 
who  has  midertaken  that  chore  with  the 
greatest  effectiveness  is  the  able  and  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin  '  Mr. 
Proxmike  I .  Last  Sunday's  edition  of  the 
Boston  Globe  featured  an  article  about 
Bill  Pkoxmire's  outstanding  efforts  in 
this  department,  comparing  his  record 
with  that  achieved  by  President  Truman 
during  the  wartime  investigations  into 
Government  contracts  while  still  a  Sena- 
tor. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle, entitled.  ■•Will  Proxmire  Follow  in 
Truman's  Footsteps?"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Will  Proxmire  Follow  in  Truman's 
Footsteps? 
Back  in  World  War  11.  Sen.  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man first  came  to  national  attention  because 
he  was  the  tireless  chairman  of  a  Senate 
committee  that  Investigated  scandals  arising 
from  war  contracts.  His  effective  work  in 
keeping  to  a  minimum  the  waste  of  taxpay- 
ers' monev  resulted  In  his  becoming  Vice 
President  "m  1945  and  entering  the  White 
Hou.se  the  same  year. 

If  e.xposmg  the  waste  ol  billions  of  dollars 
in  Defense  Department  funds  stiil  means 
anything.  Sen.  William  Proxmire  iD-Wis.) 
could  be  in  a  fair  way  to  repeat  Mr.  Truman's 
performance.  Just  as  tireless  and  effective 
as  was  Mr.  Truman.  Sen.  Proxmire  has  been 
at  It  for  vears. 

Tomorrow  the  General  Accounting  Office 
will  issue  a  121-page  report  revealing  that  the 
Federal  government's  own  watchdog  is  un- 
able even  to  estimate  how  many  billions  of 
gallons  of  fuel  supplies  sent  to  Southeast 
Asia  .TJ-e  missing  or  stolen.  The  report  is  the 
result  of  an  investigation  requested  by  Sen. 
Proxmire  after  receiving  a  letter  from  John 
McGce. 

McGee  is.  or  was.  a  civilian  oil  Inspector 
for  the  Navy  who  had  earlier  uncovered, 
while  stationed  in  Bangkok,  the  theft  of 
millions  of  dollars  wonh  of  US  fuel  in  Tlial- 
land.  H:s  Teward"  was  a  transfer  with  prac- 
tically no  warning,  to  make-work  job  In  Ar- 
lington. Va.  There  he  described  himself  as 
"radioactive"  and  said.  "They  won't  look  at 
me.  Thev  won't  talk  to  me."  Only  pressure 
from  Sen.  Proxmlre's  office  won  him  a  long- 
overdue  promotion  recently,  but  he  is  still 
regarded  as  a  black  sheep. 

In  the  coming  weeks  the  US  Senate  will 
be  hearing  about  more  such  scandals  as  it 
begins  sustained  debate  on  a  bill  authorizing 
$192  billion  In  weapons  procurement  and 
Pentagon  research  in  the  ctirrent  fiscal  year. 
Expenditures  for  ABM  and  MIRV  missiles  will 
be  part  of  it. 

CXVT: 1726— Part  20 


Lait  week  the  Administration  prepared  in 
two  ways  for  that  debate.  It  made  public  the 
report  of  a  presidential  commis-^ion  calling 
fjr  a  major  overhaul  of  the  Pentagon.  And 
Secretary  of  Defen.se  Melvln  R.  Laird  ordered 
that  hisdepartment  adopt  a  "fly  before  buy'' 
pollcv.  to  make  sure  that  a  prototype  of  a 
weapons  system  actually  works  before  going 
into  production  with  it. 

This  action,  pyerhaps  unintentionally,  spoke 
volumes  about  what  has  been  wrong  for  so 
long  with  the  Pentagon.  And  while  he  nat- 
urally did  not  name  Sen.  Proxmire.  the  lat- 
ter has  t>een  a  persistent  critic  of  the  Pen- 
tagon's procurement  palicles  and.  in  partic- 
ular, of  the  Lockheed  situation. 

The  subject  of  the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Cor- 
poration is  sure  to  come  up  in  the  Senate 
debate.  Lockheed,  the  nation's  No.  1  defense 
contra,ctor.  Is  in  serious  financial  trouble, 
and  the  appropriation  bill  includes  a  highly 
controversial  $200  million  "contingency 
fund"  for  Lockheed  which  24  of  the  nation's 
major  banks  are  insisting  on  before  loaning 
Locklieed  another  $100  million  which  they 
want   the   government  to  guarantee. 

Sen.  Proxmire  has  vowed  to  fight  both  the 
loan  guarantee  and  the  S200  million  appro- 
priation. 

It  should  be  quite  a  battle  And  it  may 
well  go  to  the  very  roots  of  the  military- 
industrial  complex  against  which  President 
Eisenhower  warned  the  nation  In  his  Fare- 
well Address  a  decade  ago. 

One  can  read  the  sordid  details  of  the 
Lockheed  scandal  in  the  Aug.  1  Issue  of  The 
New  Republic.  I:  Is  a  story  of  costs  far  in 
excess  of  those  agreed  on.  with  the  govern- 
ment balling  out  the  firm  every  time.  Lock- 
heed's C-5A  Jet  transport  program  was  an 
unmitigated  disaster,  with  at  least  $1.5  bil- 
lion of  Its  S2  billion  cost  overrun  clearly 
avoidable.  "Thus  far."  reports  James  G.  Phil- 
lips, "the  Air  Force  has  spent  $2.5  billion  on 
the  program  and  has  received  one  oi>erable 
plane!"  Is  It  any  wonder  Secretary  Laird  now 
speaks  of  "fly  before  buy'.' 

Perhaps  even  worse  than  the  waste  of 
money  was  what  happened  to  those  who 
merelv  reported  it  to  their  superiors.  Air 
Force  Col  Joe  Warren  lirsi  blew  the  whistle 
.-.s  a  cost-efficiency  expert  four  years  ago.  He 
kept  It  up.  F.nally  orders  were  cut  sending 
him  to  Addis  Ababa.  This  was  blocked  by 
friends,  but  he  was  still  removed  from  the 
Lockheed  program  and  ass.gned  to  a  Penta- 
gon computer  manager  Job.  Col.  Larrj-  M 
KUlpack  was  transferred  to  Vietnam.  Col. 
Jack  W  Tooley.  a  civilian  adviser  who  had 
reported  Incredible  loafing  and  inefficiency. 
quit  In  disgust. 

Throughout  all  this,  the  press  was  de- 
liberately bamboozled.  Finally  A.  E.  Fitz- 
gerald, the  Pentagon's  deputy  for  manage- 
ment svstems.  was  asked  to  testify  before 
Congress,  and  tlie  Pentagon  hit  the  panic 
button,  warning  him  his  testimony  "would 
leave  blood  on  the  floor"  It  tried  to  substi- 
tute another  wl:nes.s.  but  Proxmire  ignored 
the  latter  and  called  Fitzgerald,  who  con- 
firmed Proxmlre's  estlmnte  of  the  $2  billion 
overrun.  Fitzgerald  was  immediately  removed 
from  the  program,  and  later  fired. 

With  the  Senate  debate  now  begun,  the 
nation  has  not  heard  the  last  of  the  Lock- 
heed scandal.  Nor  has  it  heard  the  last  of 
Sen.  Proxmire.  He  Is  a  modest  man  and  his 
official  blographv  in  the  latest  Congressional 
Record  savs  onlvr  "William  Proxmire.  Demo- 
crat, of  'Wisconsin:  married  to  Helen  Hedges 
Sawall." 
Some  day  It  may  be  longer  than  that. 


AIR      POLLUTION:      THE      MENACE 
GROWS.  BUT  STILL  NO  ACTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning's  Washington  Post  contains  a 
number  of  excellent  articles  which  re- 
flect the  truly  frightening  state  of  af- 
fairs in  which  we  find  ourselves  regard- 


ing the  pollution  of  our  air.  For  some 
time,  now,  we  have  heard  ominoui  warn- 
ings that  we  were  facing  an  air  pollution 
crisis.  At  first,  these  warnings  made  in- 
teresting news.  People  talked  about  them 
in  ominous  tones.  Soon,  however,  these 
warnings  began  to  lose  their  fresliness, 
and  we  began  to  lose  interest.  Ecology 
and  the  whole  issue  of  the  environment 
was  labeled  as  just  another  fad — an  i.s- 
sue,  wliich  like  all  others  appears  briefly 
in  the  press,  and  then  fades  away  as 
everyone  loses  interest.  Tliis  process  goes 
umioiiced  with  most  issues.  Unfortu- 
nately, some  issues  do  not  just  go  away. 
Air  pollution  is  one  of  them.  Despite  all 
our  claims  that  we  have  lost  interest  in 
the  issue,  air  pollution  continues  to  get 
worse. 

Several  articles  in  tliis  morning's  Post 
point  up  the  immediate  threat.  The  first, 
an  excellent  commentary  by  Nicholas 
von  Hoffman,  reviews  our  efforts  to  date 
to  curb  air  pollution.  In  the  articles,  Mr. 
Hoffman  recounts  the  complete  failure 
of  these  efforts.  The  lack  of  progress  is 
truly  appalling.  In  another  article,  en- 
tiled "Air,  Water  Pollution  Warnings  Is- 
sued." the  problem  was  brought  dowTi  to 
the  local  level.  According  to  the  Metro- 
politan Washington  Coalition  for  Clean 
Air.  we  can  expect  much  worse  smog  dur- 
ing the  coming  months  than  we  experi- 
enced last  week.  A  shift  in  weather  pat- 
terns will  lead  to  massive  buildups  of  pol- 
lutants which  could  last  for  weeks. 
Finally,  an  editorial  entitled  "Clean  Air 
and  Automobility,"  pointed  up  the  need 
for  immediate  action  by  the  District 
government  to  restrict  the  operation  of 
automobiles  within  the  downtown  area. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
three  excellent  articles  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  I  commend  them  to  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  are  concerned 
about  the  need  for  strong,  decisive  ac- 
tion to  curb  air  pollution  before  it  is 
too  late. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Air.    Water    Pollution    Warnings    Issited: 
River  Sports  H.\ZARDOtJS 
I  By  Stuart  Auerbach) 
Washington  health  officials  warned  yester- 
day against  water  skiing  or  other  sports  that 
put  a  person  in  contact  with  water  from  the 
polluted    Potomac    River    and    other    local 
waterways 

Health  Director  Dr  Raymond  L  Standard 
also  cautioned  against  eating  fish  caught  in 
the  river  unless  they  are  thoroughly  cooked 
to  kill  any  potential  germs. 

"I  wouldn't  eat  them. "  said  .\rnold  Spelser. 
who  Is  in  charge  of  the  city's  water  quality 
control  program 

Although  Potomac  pollution  has  been  an 
Issue  for  more  than  20  years  and  swimming 
has  been  banned  there  for  at  least  that  long, 
yesterday's  statement  Is  the  strongest  warn- 
ing yet  by  a  local  health  agency  to  restrict 
water  sports  on  the  river. 

The  health  officials  singled  out  four  areas 
on  the  Potomac  where  they  said  untreated 
sewage  flows  Into  the  river.  Standard  said 
much  of  this  is  caused  by  mixing  of  sanitary 
and  storm  sewage  in  an  overloaded  sewer 
svstem.  "due  in  part  to  the  expanding  subur- 
ban population"  whose  sewage  flow-s  into 
District  facilities. 
These  areas  are: 

The  foot  cf  36th  Street  ?nv  .  where  a  con- 
tinuous discharge  of  sewage  has  flowed  for  a 
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month  Into  the  river  Just  west  of  Thomp- 
son's Boat  Center. 
Water  Street  NW.  at  Potomac   and  36th 

27th  and  I  Streets  NW.,  where  the  overflow 
goes  Into  Rock  Creek  on  Its  way  to  the 
Potomac. 

13th  SUeet  and  Ridge  Place  SE,  where  ob- 
structions such  as  sticks  and  rags  cause  oc- 
casional overflows  Into  the  Anacostla  River. 

•'Theee  areas  should  be  avoided  by  boaters 
and  fishermen,  and  parents  are  urged  to  cau- 
tion their  children  accordingly."  Standard 
said. 

Spelser  said  the  water  In  the  Potomac  and 
other  rivers  in  the  area  Is  so  polluted  that  no 
one  should  let  his  body  come  In  conttwt  with 
It. 

He  specifically  listed  svi-lmmlng,  wading, 
and  water  skiing  as  "water  contact  sports" 
to  be  avoided,  and  added  that  sailing  and 
canoeing  constitute  "a  gray  area."  Some  sail- 
boats and  kayaks,  he  said,  sit  so  low  In  the 
water  that  people  In  them  'approach  water 
contact." 

Tests  In  the  Potomac  show  that  a  fecal 
bacteria  found  in  raw  sewage  Is  more  than 
10  times  the  allowable  limit  for  human  con- 
tact with  water. 

Splser  said  there  should  be  no  more  than 
200  fecal  collform  (a  bacteria  found  In  the 
human  intestine)  per  100  milliliters  (one- 
tenth  of  a  quart)  of  water.  The  average 
sample  from  the  Potomac  ranges  from  2,000 
to  3,000  organisms  per  milliliter. 

Pall  To  Bk  Harder  on  Lungs 
(By  Aaron  Latham) 

Respiratory  illnesses  were  up  sharply  last 
week  when  a  noxious  cloud  of  dirt>-  air  cov- 
ered Washington,  and  clean-alr  crusaders 
warned  yesterday  that  this  was  only  the  be- 
ginning. 

They  predicted  that  fall  would  be  worse, 
with  longer,  more  severe  air  pollut.ion  crises. 

The  Metropolitan  Washington  Coalition 
for  Clean  Air  told  a  press  conference  that 
this  fall  and  next  spring  weather  conditions 
will  favor  buildups  of  pollution  blankets  that 
will  lie  on  Washington  and  other  cities  with- 
out moving 

James  Sullivan.  Clean  Air's  weather  ad- 
viser, said  that  in  the  summer  the  sun  tends 
to  -bum  otT"  pollution  while  winter  brings 
winds  to  clean  the  air. 

But  as  the  sun  grows  cooler  this  fall,  he 
predicted  more  and  more  stagnant  masses  of 
polluted  air. 

Winter  should  bring  some  relief,  but  as  the 
wmd-:  die  down,  pollution  is  expected  to  in- 
crease in  the  spr.ng. 

The  gloomle.et  forecast  was  not  for  the  Im- 
"  mediate  future  but  for  the  next  15  years. 

By  1985  half  of  all  pas.sengers  will  have  to 
ride  buses  or  trains — not  cars — if  the  city  is 
even  to  hold  pollution  at  its  current  level,  the 
coalition  ."^ald. 

The  coalition,  an  arm  of  the  District  Tuber- 
culosis and  Respiratory  Disease  Association, 
reported  that  Prince  Georges  General  Hos- 
pital had  84  asthma  patients  brought  to  Its 
emergency  room  last  week,  double  the  weekly 
average. 

Children's  Hospital,  Washington  Medical 
Center,  Georgetown  Hospital  and  the  Wash- 
ington Sanitarium  and  Hospital  also  re- 
ported increases  In  emergency  cases  brought 
on  by  dirt:,-  air. 

The  coalition  said  that  a  check  with  private 
physicians  showed  an  Increase  including 
respiratory  problems  and  eye  irritation. 

John  S.  Winder,  director  of  the  coalition, 
said  that  those  seeking  medical  help  rep- 
resented only  a  small  portion  of  the  total 
numbers  who  had  health  problems  aggra- 
vated by  dirty  air  laat  week. 

Last  week's  cloud  of  pollution  was  caused 
by  a  temperature  inversion  Normally  the  air 
closest  to  the  earth  Is  warmer  than  that  at 
higher  altitudes  As  this  warmer  air  rises 
and    cools.    It    carries    away    pollutants. 


But  last  week  the  cool  air  was  on  the  bot- 
tom while  the  warmer  air  rested  on  top  like 
a  lid.  trapping  pollutants  next  to  the  earth 

There  have  always  been  inversions,  espe- 
cially in  the  fall  and  spring,  but  they  did  not 
become  pressure  cookers  for  polluted  air 
until  cars  and  industry  began  pouring  forth 
carbon  monoxide,  sulfur  dioxide  and  other 
deadly  wastes. 

Last  week,  the  Washington  area  recorded 
some  of  the  highest  air  pollution  levels  since 
a  coordlnat-ed  monitoring  system  was  estab- 
lished three  years  ago. 

The  coalition  said  that  the  District  gov- 
ernment asked  both  the  Potomac  Electric 
and  Power  Co.  and  the  Hopfenmaler  render- 
ing plant  to  cut  back  their  activities  but 
that  neither  complied  with  the  request. 

The  rendering  plant  said  that  It  did  shut 
down  for  a  short  time  last  Tuesday  but  re- 
fused to  say  how  long. 

Pepco  said  that  they  could  not  cut  back 
bvirning  the  coal  and  oil.  which  produces 
their  electricity,  because  their  customers  de- 
manded a  record  amount  of  power  last  week. 

The  coalition,  which  opposes  the  con- 
struction of  the  Washington  freeway  sys- 
tem, predicted  that  by  1985  freeway  traffic 
would  dump  an  additional  200  tons  of  pol- 
lutants a  day  into  the  air. 

Daniel  Fisher  of  the  coalition  argued  that 
the  proposed  freeway  system  was  in  violation 
of  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
since  to  date  it  has  not  conducted  the  "study 
of  environmental  Impact"  required  by  the 
law. 

The  Potmcs  of  Pollittion 
(By  Nicliolas  von  Hoffman) 

E^ch  year  the  air  grows  worse.  These  past 
few  days  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Balti- 
more have  been  under  ga-s  attack  It  happens 
to  every  city  in  every  season,  and  it's  getting 
worse.  We  can  look  forward  to  what  cur  In- 
effectual officialdom  will  call  an  "unfortunate 
atmospheric  Incident."  a  really  horrible  In- 
version that  seals  off  one  of  our  major  cities, 
killing  thousands  of  people  at  a  crack  rather 
than  what  we  have  now — the  Invisible  short- 
ening of  our  life  spans. 

You  will  be  reassured  to  know  that,  in  the 
event  of  such  a  contingency,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment is  ready  with  no  stand-by  emergency 
plans  whatsoever.  There  is  no  prep)aratlon  to 
evacuate  older  people.  Infants,  persons  with 
lur.g  diseases  or  severe  allergic  reaction  to 
the  toxic  gases  which  are  replacing  the  at- 
mosphere that  millions  of  evolutionary  years 
have  accustomed  us  to. 

Although  a  chemical  warf.ire  attack 
launched  from  Detroit's  automobile  factories 
Is  much  more  a  certainty  than  a  Russian  mis- 
sile assault,  our  civil  defense  apparatus  isn't 
plugged  Into  any  plan  to  repel  environmental 
as-'^ault   Washington  is  completely  unready. 

The  annual  budget  for  the  National  Air 
Pollution  Control  Administration  is  $100  mil- 
lion, which  is  less  than  what  it  costs  to  b'aild 
the  flight  deck  of  one  of  those  militarily 
useless  atomic  aircraft  carriers.  Mr.  Nixon, 
Mr.  Laird  and  many  of  our  other  officials  who 
style  themselves  leaders,  yap  like  milk-starved 
puppies  about  national  secvirity  and.  yet, 
leave  the  nation  defenseless  against  real  and 
Immediate  theats.  We're  ripe  for  an  ecological 
Pearl  Harbor,  and  if  it  comes  by  air.  the  Na- 
tional Air  Pollution  Control  Administration 
will  have  exactly  1.050  employees — counting 
messenger  t)oys  and  secretajles^ — to  throw 
Into  battle. 

Although  our  officials  have  spent  billions 
on  early  warning  systems.  DEW  lines  and 
spy-in-the-sky  satellites,  no  such  system  ex- 
ists to  monitor  the  quality  of  air  over  the 
United  States.  Our  computers  are  stuffed  with 
information  about  subversives,  bad  credit 
risks  and  holders  of  public  library  cards,  but 
if  the  National  Air  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration wants  to  know  what  the  breath- 
ing Is  like  in  Boston,  there's  no  automatic 


system  of  telemetry:  they  must  phone  up  and 
hope  the  municipal  authorities  are  collect- 
ing air  samples.  The  NAPCA  isn't  national 
and  hasn't  got  the  power  to  control  the 
smoke  given  off  by  the  District  of  Colimibia 
garbage  Incinerators 

Like  godless,  international,  materialistic 
communism,  bad  air  is  a  problem  that  can't 
be  licked  at  the  local  level.  Washington  must 
do  something,  but  in  every  aspect  of  the 
problem,  it's  failing.  New  York  City  is 
screaming  it  wants  low-sulfur.  North  African 
oil  for  Its  electric  generating  plants.  But  that 
would  mean  loosening  up  on  the  oil  quotas 
and  cutting  high-sulfur,  South  American- 
Rockefeller  oil  out  of  the  market,  so  let 
New  York  scream 

Between  60  and  80  per  cent  of  air  pollu- 
tion is  directly  attributable  to  cars.  The 
Nixon  administration  killed  off  its  suit 
against  the  automobile  manufacturers  for 
conspiring  to  withhold  anti-smog  devices, 
deliberately  settled  out  of  court,  leaving  the 
public  with  nothing  but  isronchitis  and  a 
WTacking  cough 

The  June  issue  of  Envtrcnvient  points  out 
that  cars  could  be  made  considerably  less 
hazardous  to  health  If  the  manufacturers 
were  forbidden  to  outfit  them  with  grand 
prix  racing  motors:  "The  major  obstacle 
facing  the  automobile  companies  in  their 
attempts  tr>  solve  the  emission  problem  is 
their  commitment  to  large  automobiles, 
with  large,  high-speed,  high-compression  en- 
gines. A  change  to  smaller  cars  with  smaller, 
low-compreision  engines  would  accomplish 
more  than  all  of  their  anrl-pollutlcn  efforts 
to  date.  " 

The  Detroit  engine  not  only  throws  mere 
garbage  out  of  its  exhavist  into  the  air.  but 
also,  the  maf;azine  says,  demands  the  most 
lethhl  kind  of  gasoline.  v.h'.ch  is  loaded  with 
anti-knock  compounds,  high  and  low  speed 
additives,  scavengers,  deposit  modifiers,  anti- 
oxidants, metal  dcoctlvators.  anti-rust 
agents,  antt-icing  agents,  detergent  additives 
and  lubricants.  And  we  have  to  breathe  all 
of  tha'..  bleep. 

Beyond  failing  to  ret^ulate  the  death-detil- 
ing  capacity  of  r.utcmobiles.  the  fine  gentle- 
men who  run  the  country  are  still  hard  at 
work  accommodating  the  monsters.  Since 
1947.  the  year  we  got  serious  about  beginning 
to  choke  ourselves  to  death,  all  the  govern- 
ments of  the  United  States — local  state  and 
national — have  spent  $249  billion  on  high- 
ways The  largest  single  source  of  this  money 
is  the  inviolate  Highway  Trust  Fund,  which 
is  so  holy  that.  In  years  when  -vome  of  it  is 
left  unspent,  the  Treasury  is  actually  obliged 
to  pay  Interest  on  the  unused  portion  of  this 
vast  amount  of  dough  which  fiows  from  the 
federal  tax  on  cars,  tires,  gas,  etc. 

Sen.  Gay  lord  Nelson  (D-Wls.)  remarks  that 
no  other  government  activity  gets  this  kind 
of  treatment,  not  even  the  war  budget.  The 
Senator  has  calculated  that  75  per  cent  of 
all  the  moey  spent  by  the  government  on 
transportation  in  the  last  generation  has 
gone  into  highways,  while  one  per  cent  has 
gone  into  urbnn  mass  transportation;  yet 
81  per  cent  of  all  automobile  driving  is  short 
trips,  commuting  to  work,  going  to  the  store, 
taking  the  kids  to  school,  the  kind  of  things 
that  mass  transit  can  do  without  ruining  our 
lungs. 

Clean  Am  and  Automobility 
With  smarting  eyes  we  read  last  week  that 
Tokyo  has  a  bad  air  pollution  problem,  too. 
There  is  comfort  in  shared  misery.  But  now 
we  read  that  Tokyo  is  doing  something  about 
it — It  Is  banning  all  cars  from  122  of  its  bus- 
iest streets  on  Sundays,  the  busiest  shopping 
day  in  Japan — and  we  have  yet  to  hear  of 
any  drastic  new  measures  our  lethargic  city 
Is  taking.  Or  the  federal  government,  for  that 
matter.  It  would  be  tragic  and  Irre^onsible 
If,  Just  because,  thank  heaven,  last  week's 
smog  has  cleared,  our  officials  were  to  clear 
their  minds  of  its  potential  hazards  as  well. 
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Hot  air  Inversions  and  double  Inversions, 
such  as  this  city  and  the  entire  AUantlc 
seacoast  experienced  last  week,  can  recur  at 
any  moment,  meteorologists  say.  Hot,  poi- 
soned air  can  get  trapped  as  easily  as  fresh 
winds  arise  to  dispel  It.  It  can  happen  in  fall 
Just  as  it  happened  in  summer. 

We  are  therefore  supporting  the  appeal  of 
Environmental  AcUon,  the  antipollution 
lobby  that  coordinated  last  April's  Earth  Day 
(which  In  contrast  to  some,  seemed  to  tis  a 
wholly  constructive  "confrontation")  to  work 
toward  curbing  combustion  engines  in  our 
major  downtown  centers.  Or  rather,  we  sup- 
port "pollution  free"  downtown  areas  "in 
principle,"  as  the  diplomats  say,  recognizing 
that  In  actual  fact  this  city,  for  one,  is  not 
ready  for  any  such  drastic  measure  until  the 
Metro,  Ideally  supplemented  by  steam-en- 
gined  buses,  can  bring  people  downtown  to 
enjoy  the  delights  of  car-free  shopping  and 
city  bustle — plus  clean  air. 

By  "working  toward  "  we  don't  mean  more 
evasive  weasellng.  We  mean,  first  of  all,  that 
this  city  and  region  take  a  hard  look  at  the 
Instant  lessons  of  Tokyo.  One  of  them,  it  ap- 
pears. Is  that  by  banning  automobiles  in  Just 
one  congested  area,  the  downtown  pollution 
level  has  dropped  to  half  the  normal  read- 
ing. Tokyo  has  a  lot  of  polluting  Industry. 
Washington  does  not. 

The  other  lesson  Is  that  banning  cars  from 
shopping  districts,  contrary  to  conventional 
merchant  wisdom,  does  not  hurt  but  con- 
siderably helps  business.  As  city  planner 
Victor  Gruen  has  argued  for  years,  "Not  even 
a  Cadillac,  hsis  ever  bought  a  nickel's  worth 
of  merchandise."  Car-free  shopping  streets, 
as  Fresno  and  more  recently  the  merchants 
along  New  York's  Fifth  Avenue  (where  cars 
are  now  banned  on  Saturdays)  have  found, 
draw  large  crowds.  People  can  crisscross  freely 
and  shop  on  Impulse.  In  Tokyo,  sales  ran  as 
much  as  50  per  cent  above  the  usual  figure. 
What  follows  from  these  lessons  is  that  we 
can  and  should  be  far  bolder  and  more  deci- 
sive about  curbing  the  automobile,  render- 
ing it  less  noxious  and  rettirnlng  downtown 
streets  to  the  people.  Yes,  we  know.  Our  fed- 
eral government  Is  working  on  all  this.  But 
there  is  also  no  doubt  that  local  government. 
In  this  area  and  elsewhere,  can  do  more  to 
hasten  the  day  when  we  can  breathe  freely 
again. 

Why  can't  this  city,  for  Instance,  ban  cars 
from  at  least  one  downtown  shopping  street — 
the  P  Street  Mall  seems  ideal — on  Saturdays, 
as  part  of  the  "Go  Downtown"  promotion? 
Why  couldn't  the  City  Council  pass  an  ordi- 
nance to  encourage,  if  not  enforce,  commuter 
car  pools?  If  we  double  the  number  of  pas- 
sengers In  private  automobiles,  we  automati- 
cally halve  the  amount  of  carbon  monoxide 
in  the  air.  Why  can't  we  pass  local  laws,  as 
the  California  State  Senate  did  last  year,  that 
prohibit  the  use  of  gasoline  combustion  en- 
gines three  years  from  now?  And  why,  among 
other  things  that  might  be  done,  can't  we  de- 
mand that  Metro  construction  be  speeded 
with  emergency  funds?  An  Increase  of  three 
million  tons  of  sulphur  dioxide  in  the  Wash- 
ington area  is  surely  an  emergency. 

We  admit  that  such  efforts  may  turn  out 
to  be  largely  symbolic.  But  we  are  not  yet 
ready  to  admit  that  the  declared  will  of  citi- 
zens as  expressed  by  their  local  government 
Is  but  a  futile  gesture. 


NATIONAL      DISARMAMENT      PRO- 
GRAM  IS   DANGEROUS 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  in 
an  article  published  recently  in  the  Ari- 
zona Republic,  columnist  Joseph  Alsop 
reports  that  the  United  States  is  "ooz- 
ing" into  a  program  of  national  disarma- 
ment so  dangerous  that  it  presages  an 
upset  in  the  world  power  balance.  Need- 
less to  say,  the  upset  described  by  Mr. 


Alsop  would  be  unfavorable  to  the 
United  States  and  beneficial  to  the  So- 
viet Union. 

As  he  explains  it: 

The  current  crisis-center  of  the  bad  news, 
of  course.  Is  to  be  found  In  the  Middle  East. 
But  in  totality,  the  bad  news  consists  of  a 
huge  web  of  facts  stretching  from  the  Krem- 
lin outward  around  most  of  the  world. 

The  major  point  of  Mr.  Alsop's  article 
is  his  belief  that  President  Nixon  is  al- 
most helpless  in  the  face  of  these  grim 
facts. 

The  article  is  so  important,  that  I  ask 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Nixon's  Cheef  Failxtbe  as  the  President 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

Washington. — "Vietnam?  Oh,  that's  the 
only  place  where  the  news  Is  really  very 
good!" 

This  literal  quotation  from  a  very  high  offi- 
cial of  the  Nixon  administration  is  pretty 
lurldlv  revealing.  It  does  not  reveal  untruth- 
fulness, however.  The  news  from  Vietnam 
really  is  very  good,  although  it  is  little  re- 
ported and  seldom  understood.  And  before 
the  summer's  end,  with  any  luck  at  all,  the 
news  from  Vietnam  should  get  a  lot  better. 

What  the  quotation  reveals,  rather,  is  the 
enormous  difference  between  the  way  this 
country's  affairs  now  look  to  the  insiders  and 
the  way  the  same  affairs  look  to  the  outsider. 
Here,  in  truth,  is  President  Nixon's  chief 
failure  in  office  to  date. 

The  President  is  being  blamed  for  all  sorts 
of  other  failures,  with  great  voclferousness. 
His  failtu-e  to  scuttle-and-run  in  Vietnam 
has  probably  given  the  most  dlspleasiue;  al- 
though his  failure  to  Ignore  mUltary  realities, 
pre-Cambodia,  has  aroused  much  indigna- 
tion, too.  Then  Sen.  Strom  Thurmond  says 
he  has  faUed  the  South.  The  Negro  leaders 
answer  that  he  has  failed  the  blacks.  And  so 
it  goes.  ,      . 

But  a  president's  primary  task  is  to  lead, 
and  especially  to  lead  the  country  when  the 
going  gets  really  rough.  All  the  commonly 
charged  failures,  cited  above,  have  to  do  with 
problems  that  wUl  sort  themselves  out  in 
time.  On  present  prospects,  moreover,  they 
wUl  sort  themselves  out  without  doing  fatal 
damage  to  this  country  or  to  any  of  this 
country's  vital  interests  overseas. 

Meanwhile,  the  very  bad  news  from  all  sorts 
of  places,  except  Vietnam,  quite  clearly 
threatens  to  do  fearful  damage  to  this  coun- 
try and  its  vital  interests  overseas.  This  was 
what  the  high  official  was  thinking  about 
when  he  made  the  above  remark. 

Essentiallv,  all  this  news  concerns  the  truth 
of  an  immense  and  appallingly  dangerous  up- 
set In  the  whole  world  balance  of  power.  This 
upset  wUl  surely  occur,  moreover,  unless  the 
United  States  does  something  drastic  to  stop 

It. 

The  current  crisis-center  of  the  bad  news, 
of  course.  Is  to  be  found  In  the  Middle 
East.  But  in  totality,  the  bad  news  consists 
of  a  huge  web  of  facts,  stretching  from  the 
Kremlin  outvi'ard  around  most  of  the  world, 
This  web  will  t>e  tackled  In  a  forthcoming 
series  in  this  space. 

For  present  purposes,  however,  the  Impor- 
tant point  is  the  Presidents  apparent  help- 
lessness In  the  face  of  these  grim  facts 
that  so  horribly  worry  the  insiders.  It  Is  as 
though  Vietnam  had  somehow  used  up  all 
the  President's  time  and  largely  exhausted 
his  resources  of  sturdlness  and  courage. 

So  we  are  dithering  about  the  Middle  East. 
We  are  oozing  Into  a  program  of  national 
disarmament  so  grave  that  the  Sixth  Fleet 
may  have  to  be  pulled  out  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. And  in  many  other  ways  we  are  doing 


nothing  about  the  huge  web  of  facts  above- 
mentioned,  although  these  facts  clearly  pre- 
sage the  kind  of  unfavorable  upset  in  tlie 
world-pwwer  balance  that  this  country  has 
never  in  its  history  experienced. 

In  this  situation,  to  be  sure,  the  President 
deserves  both  sympathy  and  understanding. 
We  are  oozing  into  the  most  dangerous  kind 
of  national  disarmament,  for  instance,  for 
two  interacting  catises,  both  very  hard  for 
the  President  to  tackle. 

One  cause  is  the  built-in  annual  Increase 
in  spending  for  social  purposes,  for  which 
the  President  and  his  budget-boss,  George 
Shultz,  have  got  to  find  the  money  some- 
where. The  other  cause  is  the  concerted  at- 
tack on  the  national  defense,  from  many 
political  quarters,  which  makes  It  far  eculer 
to  cut  defense  spending  than  any  other 
kind  of  spending. 

Or  take  the  main  current  crisis  point,  as 
another  Ulustration.  In  the  Middle  East,  as 
the  Sonets  themselves  are  passing  the  word, 
this  country  faces  a  problem  that  Is  worse, 
in  some  ways,  than  the  problem  that  the 
Kremlin  created  for  Itself  by  gambling  on 
the  Cuban  missiles.  And  If  the  problem  Is 
not  successfully  solved,  Israel  will  be  the 
first  casualty,  but  the  most  vital  American 
and  Western  interests  'will  also  be  fatally 
damaged. 

Yet  what  would  happen  if  the  President 
proclaimed  a  national  emergency,  reinforced 
the  Sixth  Fleet  and  warned  of  possible  mo- 
bilization? Or  what  would  happen  If  the 
President  asked  for  large  increases  In  In- 
direct taxation  (as  he  would  probably  like 
to  do)  in  order  to  meet  our  defense  and 
social  needs? 

The  fact  is  that  he  now  faces  a  dilemma 
that  resembles  Stanley  Baldwin's.  But  It  Is 
better  to  tell  a  deaf  country  the  plain  truth, 
and  to  ask  an  unwilling  country  to  make  the 
needed  efforts,  than  to  choose  the  horn  of 
dilemma  that  Baldwin  chose  in  the  early 
1930's. 


U.S.    FRIGATE     "CONSTELLATION" 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the  old- 
est American  ship  constructed  for  the 
Navy,  the  U.S.  frigate  Constellation,  ap- 
pears to  have  another  first.  Since  it  was 
decommissioned  by  the  U.S.  Navy  in 
1955.  the  ship  has  been  under  the  sole 
care  of  the  citizens  of  Maryland.  Unlike 
the  U.S.S.  Constitution,  which  is  still 
commissioned  and  thus  manned  by  Navy 
persormel.  the  restoration  of  the  U.S. 
frigate  Constellation  is  a  ci\1c  project. 

The  Constellation,  which  was  con- 
structed in  Baltimore,  was  launched  in 
1797,  9  weeks  ahead  of  the  Constitution. 
By  reading  the  ship's  log,  one  can  follow 
the  course  of  American  seapower. 

It  was  the  Constellation  that  captured 
L'Insurgente  and  sank  La  Vengeance. 
She  carried  the  first  marines  to  Tripoli 
to  end  the  maraudings  of  the  Barbary 
pirates,  and  her  swiftness  earned  her 
the  nickname.  "Yankee  Race  Horse.'" 

The  proud  ship  is  now  open  to  visitors 
p.t  pier  4  in  Baltimore.  The  Metropolitan 
Civic  Association  and  the  Ensign  C. 
Markland  Kelly.  Jr..  Memorial  Post  No. 
174  of  the  American  Legion,  both  of  Bal- 
timore, are  working  hard  for  the  issu- 
ance of  a  commemorative  postage  stamp 
in  1972  in  tribute  to  the  175th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Constellation.  I  am  pleased 
to  have  supported  their  efforts,  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  this  distinguished  vessel, 
now  a  national  historic  landmark,  will 
be  appropriately  commemorated  through 
the  issuance  of  a  special  stamp  in  1972. 
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OIL  IMPORT  QUOTAS:   THE  OIL 
LOBBYS   FINEST   HOUR 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
raotulVs  Washington  Monthly  contains 
an  excellent  and  levealin^  article  on  the 
oil  lobby  by  my  Legislative  Assistant. 
Martin  Lobel.  The  article  cites  chapter 
and  verse  on  the  lobby's  successful  at- 
tempts to  mar.itain  a  massive  Federal 
subsidy  lor  the  oil  industry  consisting  of 
such  devices  as  permitting  the  offsetting 
of  tax  payments  to  foreign  governments 
against  their  Feaeral  tax  liability;  al- 
lowing all  intangible  costs  of  oil  explora- 
tion and  development  to  be  written  off 
for  tax  purposes  in  1  year:  condoning 
State  prcriuction  controls  which  regulate 
supply  and  demand  rather  than  conserve 
oil:  and  finally— the  principle  subject  of 
the  article — regulating  the  importation 
of  cheaper  foreign  oil  at  great  cost  to 
the  American  consumer. 

Every  thoughtful  Senator  will  want  to 
read  this  article  because  it  gives  a  clear 
example  of  hjw  an  industry  can  buy 
benefits  worth  billions  with  just  a  few 
centi  on  the  dollar  through  campaign 
contributions  to  indvidual  candidates  as 
well  as  the  party  in  power.  The  article  is 
a  very  serious  indictment  of  a  system  of 
govermng  that  permits  a  high  pressure, 
highly  paid,  lobby  to  distort  national 
aims  and  purposes  for  its  own  selfish 
ends  through  a  misuse  of  such  terms  as 
••in  the  rational  interest"  and  •"for  na- 
tional security  purposes." 

Fortunately  the  American  people  as 
well  as  their  elected  repre.^entatives  are 
more  than  ever  before  looking  beliind 
sloganeering  labels  for  true  substance. 
We  are  all  beginning  to  ask  is  this  or  that 
or  the  other  program  truly  in  the  na- 
tional interest.  Mr.  Lobel's  article  shows 
clearly  that  the  oil  industry  fails  this 
test  when  it  is  applied  to  the  import 
quota  program.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Red.  WHnx.  Blue  and  Gold:  The  Oil 
Import  Quot.^s 
(By  Martin  Lobel) 
The  American  consumer  pays  high  prices 
for  oil  products  so  that  the  United  Slates  can 
save  Us  oU  In  the  Interest  of  national  secu- 
rity— but  the  nation  is  using  up  its  oil  faster 
than  !3  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  consumer  pays  more  for  oil  so  that 
the  oilmen  will  search  more  diligently  for 
oil — but  they  aren't  spending  as  much  time 
looking  as  they  used  to. 

The  consumer  Is  denied  access  to  all  but 
a  fraction  of  the  cheap  oil  produced  over- 
seas by  American  companies — even  though 
the  consumer.  In  his  role  as  taxpayer,  sub- 
sidizes those  companies'  payments  to  foreign 
rulers  for  the  right  to  extract  that  oil. 

These  are  highlights  of  the  oil  Import 
quota  system — a  federal  giveaway  that  has 
grown  to  be  by  far  the  largest  of  the  public 
favors  granted  to  the  oil  Industry.  The  cur- 
rent estimate  Is  that  oil  quotas  alone  cost  the 
public  *5  to  $7  billion  a  year,  and  that  the 
bill  will  grow  to  at  least  S8.4  billion  by  1980. 
For  the  consumer  at  the  gas  pump  that 
means,  today,  close  to  an  extra  5.7  cents  a 
gallon. 

The  expensive  absurdities  of  the  oil  quotas 
have  not  gone  entirely  unnoticed.  Complaints 
from   consvimer-orlented   Senators,    such   as 


Hart.  Kennedy.  Muskie  and  Proxmire  led  in 
1969  to  the  reluctant  formation  of  a  Presi- 
dential task  force  to  study  oil  imports.  Early 
this  year  the  task  force  recommended  a  shift 
from  quotas  to  tariffs  that  would  have  re- 
duced the  amount  of  the  giveaway.  President 
Nixon  then  sent  the  task  force  back  to  the 
drawing  board  with  instructions  to  report 
again  after  the  November  election — ample 
time  for  the  oil  Industry  to  demonstrate  its 
generosity  to  Republican  candidates.  (Ample 
time  also  lor  the  oil  lobby  to  work  on  Con- 
gress for  some  additional  insurance.  At  pres- 
ent, a  simple  executive  order  could  alter  or 
abolish  the  program;  but  the  oilmen  have 
already  pushed  a  bill  through  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  which  would  re- 
quire an  act  of  Congress  to  change  the  quota 
system.) 

The  struggle  over  the  import  quotas  is 
taking  place  against  the  background  of  a  long 
government  involvement  In  the  oil  industry, 
an  Involvement  that  has  always  failed  to 
meet  its  stated  objectives,  but  has  always 
met  the  desires  of  the  industry.  Each  subsidy 
obtained  by  the  indu.yry  has  only  weakened 
its  ability  to  compete,  requiring  further  sub- 
sidy, so  that  the  American  oil  business  today 
is  an  economic  cripple  dependent  on  govern- 
ment  support — a    wealthy   welfare  case. 

COME   IN  THE   B.\CK  DOOR 

The  history  and  operations  of  the  oil  Im- 
port quota  program  Illustrate  the  ability  of 
special  Interests  to  get  what  they  want  by 
administrative  fiat  and  to  retain  It  because 
few  people  are  aware  of  what  is  going  on. 
Establshed  11  ye.irs  ago  by  President  Elsen- 
hower, the  program  was  Immediately  decked 
out  In  the  una.-;sailable  armor  of  national  se- 
curity and  later  brought  within  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962. 
Ostensibly,  the  restrictions  impeded  on  the 
importation  of  oil  from  abroad  were  for  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  the  development  of 
sufficient  available  domestic  reserves  to  meet 
any  shortage  caused  by  an  interruption  in 
the  flow  of  foreign  oil. 

The  real  reason  for  the  establishment  of 
the  quota  system  was  considerably  less  lofty. 
It  was  simply  that  oilmen  in  the  United 
States  were  having  trouble  competing  with 
imported  oil.  Partly  by  design.  American  wells 
produce  at  a  comparatively  slow  rate:  and  the 
result  is  that  domestic  crude  oil  costs  East 
Coast  retlneries  roughly  $3  90  a  barrel,  while 
comparable  oil  from  the  Middle  East  costs 
only  about  S2  25.  Including  freight  and 
tariff 

Rather  than  argue  for  assistance  on  the 
floor  of  Congress,  under  public  scrutiny,  the 
oil  Industry  managed  to  prevail  on  President 
Eisenhower  to  help  them  out  through  the 
back  door  by  means  of  an  executive  order. 
Today,  the  industry  is  still  careful  to  discuss 
the  program  in  the  most  pious  of  terms.  "It 
is  almost  Incredible."  wrote  Kerryn  King. 
Texaco's  vice  president  for  public  relations, 
in  a  fund-raising  letter  not  Ion?  ago,  "how 
many  Congressmen  are  willing  to  sacrifice  the 
national  security  of  this  country  to  the  siren 
song  of  low-cost  foreign  oil.  Those  of  us  in 
the  oil  Industry  know  that  the  stren^h  of 
our  nation  Is  dependent  on  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  energy  that  cannot  be  cut  off.  inter- 
dicted, or  held  back  according  to  political 
whim  or  national  emergency.  .  .  ." 

Few  people  in  the  government  have  ever 
re.ali.-ed  what  the  import  quota  system  en- 
tails. Only  those  most  Intimately  involved 
knew  the  extent  to  which  profit,  not  emer- 
gency preparedness,  was  the  Issue  "The 
imposing  of  Import  quotas  on  oil."  Sherman 
Adams  writes  In  his  memoirs,  "was  primarily 
an  economic  decision." 

The  quota  program  limits  Imports  east  of 
the  Rockies  to  12.2  per  cent  of  estimated 
domestic  production.  For  the  five  states  west 
of  the  Rockies,  the  limit  Is  the  estimated  dif- 
ference between  demand  and  domestic  sup- 


ply. Domestic  producers  are  fully  protected 
from  foreign  competition  since  Imports  are 
limited  to  the  oil  needed  after  all  domestic  oil 
Is  sold.  In  practice,  foreign  oil  constitutes 
about  20  per  cent  of  total  U.S.  oil  constimp- 
tion — about  one  billion  of  five  billion  barrels 
used  annually — because  of  special  exemp- 
tions like  the  one  for  residual  oil.  Residual 
oil.  which  is  a  cheap  crude  product.  Is  tised 
by  utlliiies.  indusinal  plants,  apartment  and 
office  buildings,  schools,  hospitals,  and  other 
institutions.  It  has  been  exempt  from  re- 
strictions since  1966.  primarily  because  of 
Its  low  profitability  and  the  political  power 
of  its  users. 

The  right  to  import  any  portion  of  the  oil 
quota  into  the  protected  American  market 
is  indeed  \aluable.  for  it  gives  the  importer  a 
margin  between  the  world  price  and  the  US. 
price  for  crude  oil  worth  about  $1.50  a  barrel. 
The  government  could  have  decided  to  sell 
the  import  licenses  to  domestic  refiners  at 
SI. 50.  reaping  a  turnover  profit  of  about  $15 
billion  on  annual  Imports  of  one  billion  bar- 
rels. This  bonanza  could  then  have  been  re- 
turned to  the  taxpayers  In  the  form  of  lower 
taxes  or  lower  deficits — take  your  pick.  In- 
stead, the  government  decided  to  give  the 
Import  licenses  to  the  oil  industry,  allowing 
the  beneficiaries  to  gather  a  double  profit 
from  tlie  protected  market:  higher  prices 
for  oil  produced  domestically  and  the  profit 
on  retailing  imported  oil  at  the  high  domestic 
prices. 

Import  quotas  are  figured  by  the  Interior 
Department's  Oil  Import  Administration, 
which  is  headed  hy  ex-Oklahoma  oilman  Jake 
Simmons,  and  "ailocations"  are  made  to  re- 
fineries on  a  sliding  ^cale:  the  smaller  the 
refinery,  the  larger  the  percentage  of  Its 
output  that  may  derive  from  imported  oil. 
Import  tickets  (each  ticket  representing  per- 
mission to  acquire  one  barrel)  are  allocated 
to  all  domestic  refineries.  Including  those  too 
far  inland  to  economically  use  foreign  oil. 
Forbidden  to  sell  their  rlght.s  to  the  oil.  these 
inland  refineries  'exchange"  their  import 
tickets  with  refineries  on  the  East  Coast,  re- 
ceiving in  return  the  equivalent  value  of 
domestic  oil — usually  that  produced  In  the 
inland  area  by  affiliates  of  the  coastal  refinery. 

The  import  quota  system  might  be  slightly 
more  tolerable  if  it  worked — that  Is,  if  the 
malnteiiance  of  high  prices  gave  oil  pro- 
ducers enough  incentive  to  explore  for  new 
sources  of  domestic  oil.  It  doesn't  On  the 
contrary.  Import  quotas  protect  a  labyrinth 
of  state  proration  laws  which  have  proved 
Ineflicient.  perhaps  even  coimterproductlve. 
as  stimulants  to  oil  discovery. 

Proration,  or  the  setting  of  quotas  for  do- 
mestic production,  is  the  oldest  form  of  gov- 
ernment intervention  in  the  market  mecha- 
nism of  the  oil  Industry.  The  practice  grew 
out  of  the  wasteful  methods  which  charac- 
terized oil  extraction  until  after  World  War  I. 
Before  that,  oil  producers  often  engaged  In 
mad  scrambles  to  get  oil  out  of  the  ground, 
regardless  of  waste,  because  the  courts  had 
established  that  any  number  of  drillers  could 
tap  a  s'ngle  pool  of  oil  and  that  the  riches 
belonged  to  whoever  pumped  them  up. 

Oklahoma  enacted  the  first  conservation 
statute  in  1919.  but  such  legislation  was 
largely  ignored  in  the  T\venties  because  high 
oil  prices  made  producers  extremely  wary  of 
any  regulation  The  federal  eovernment 
prodded  the  states  and  oil  companies  toward 
conservation  measures  during  the  roaring 
years,  partly  by  hinting  to  the  fiercely  Inde- 
pendent oil  corporations  that  they  were  over- 
looking the  virtues  of  regulating  production. 
The  Oil  Conservation  Board,  created  by  Pres- 
ident Coolldge  In  1924.  pushed  this  line 
through  such  documents  as  the  February. 
1929.  report,  whose  principal  recommenda- 
tion was:  "Federal  legislation  which  shall 
(a)  unequivocally  declare  that  agreements 
for  the  cooperative  development  and  opera- 
tion of  single  pools  are  not  In  violation  of 
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the  Federal  Antitrust  laws,  and  (b)  permit. 
under  suitable  .safeguards,  the  making  in 
times  of  overproduction,  of  agreements 
among  oil  producers  for  the  curtailment  of 
production." 

Conservation  legislation  lay  dormant  until 
the  Depression  and  tne  discovery  of  the  East 
Tex.i.s  oilfield  (19301  drove  oil  prices  as  low 
as  10  cents  a  barrel  In  another  round  of  cut- 
throat drillms;  and  heavy  waste.  Oklahoma 
Texas,  and  Louisiana  began  to  enforce  laws 
designed  to  stop  the  physical  waste  by  set- 
ting maximum  efficient  rate:,  iMERi  of  pro- 
duction. Such  MER  proration  set.';  quotas  for 
all  rigs  drilling  Into  a  single  reservoir,  so 
that  each  rig  can  pump  efficiently. 

MER  proration  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
benign  of  the  government  Interventions  in 
the  oil  market.  foKlts  conservpiion  provi- 
sions were  sorely  ne«J*d*^utthernachinery 
of  conservation  was  extremely  vulnerable  to 
a  second  kind  of  proration — market  de- 
mand— which  used  conservation  regulations 
to  curtail  production  in  the  interest  of  arti- 
ficially high  prices.  Texas  led  the  way  with 
the  Market  Demand  Act  of  1932.  allowing 
the  Texas  Railroad  Commission  to  expand 
its  duties  as  the  administrative  arm  of  MER 
proration  to  prevent  "economic"  waste  by 
rationing  production  to  meet  demand  In 
eifecr,  the  Railroad  Commission  held  to- 
gether a  cartel  of  Texas  oil  producers,  rr-- 
stricting  output  and  raising  prices.  Other 
oil  states  followed  suit,  and  by  the  end  of 
the  Depression  the  pr.oratton  system  was  too 
lucrative  to  be  abandoned  Enforcement  of 
the  state  restricions  has  been  aided  by  the 
Connally  "Hot  OH"  Act.  which  prohibits  in- 
terstate shipments  of  oil  produced  in  excess 
of  state  regulations. 

The  oil  companies  and  oil  state  ofliclals 
employ  some  of  the  most  specious  economic 
reasoning  on  record  to  deny  tliat  market  de- 
mand prorationing  has  any  price-fixing  ef- 
fect. They  argue  that  the  restrictions  merely 
insure  that  no  more  oil  will  be  supplied 
than  consumers  demand.  Thtis.  William  J 
Murray.  Jr..  chairman  of  Uie  Texas  Rail- 
road Commission,  told  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  that 
"market  demand  proration  simply  means 
that  the  production  of  crude  oil  will  i>e  re- 
stricted to  that  amount  which,  when  refined 
into  petroleum  products,  will  supply  the 
needs  of  all  the  consiiniers  of  the  na- 
tion for  each  and  all  of  the  multitude  of 
petroleum  products  '  He  ignored  the  basic 
economic  law  of  supply  and  demand — If  the 
price  Is  low.  users  will  demand  more  oil.  In 
reality,  the  major  oil  companies  set  a  high 
non-competltlve  price  for  crude  oil.  and  then 
the  state  regulatory  atithorities  protect  that 
price  by  making  sure  no  excess  oil  Is  pro- 
duced. 

By  the  end  of  World  War  II.  prorationing 
had  Insulated  the  domestic  oil  industry  from 
competitive  price  cutting  At  the  time,  for- 
eign oil  did  not  seem  to  be  a  threat  to  do- 
mestic prices.  In  1948,  the  United  States  pro- 
duced about  two-thirds  of  the  world's  crude 
oil  and  possessed  one-third  of  the  world's 
proven  reserves,  so  we  set  the  trends  In  world 
petroleum  prices.  We  imported  only  about 
200  million  barrels  annually:  few  foreign 
companies  could  produce  oil  more  cheaply 
than  the  Americans.  A  decade  later.  In  1958, 
the  United  States  produced  only  one-third  of 
the  world's  oil  and  possessed  one-ninth  of 
the  proven  reserves.  New  oil  fields  were  open- 
ing in  Canada,  North  Africa,  and  Kuwait. 
The  proration  system  held  U.S.  oil  prices  up. 
even  though  the  prevailing  wc«-ld  price  l>e- 
gan  a  long  downward  trend.  High  American 
prices,  combined  with  rapidly  growing  do- 
mestic consumption,  caused  'mports  to  triple 
over  the  10-year  {lerlod. 

The  oil  Industry  realized  that  domestic 
prices  could  not  be  kept  high  without  pro- 
tection from  inexpensive  foreign  oil.  Having 
built  market  demand  proration  on  the  t>ftck 


of  conservation  measures,  the  crowd  from 
Texas  determined  that  yet  a  third  form  ol 
government  intervention  was  required — im- 
port quotas  to  make  sure  that  a  free  mar- 
ket would  not  operate.  Tills  was  sold  to  the 
public  (insofar  as  it  was  impossible  to  avoid 
saying  anything  i  on  the  grounds  that  do- 
mestic production  was  essential  to  national 
security  and  high  prices  stimulated  the  dis- 
covery of  new  oil  reserves. 

NOTHING     or     VALVE 

The  high  prices  have  not  succeeded  in  pro- 
tecting the  domestic  supply  Each  year,  Amer- 
icans consume  more  than  one-third  of  the 
14-plus  billion  barrels  of  oi;  used  In  the 
world.  We  do  so  by  using  about  one-ninth  of 
our  reserves,  at  high  prices,  while  the  rest  of 
the  world  uses  only  1  39th  of  its  collective 
reserves,  at  low  prices.  The  margin  between 
US  and  world  prices  has  continued  to  grow 
behlna  the  barrier  of  the  quota  program  as 
foreign  oil  priC3s  fall.  A  b.irrel  of  Arabian 
light  crude,  for  example,  cou;d  be  delivered 
to  the  United  States  for  $2.48  In  1959,  $2.08 
m  1963.  and  $1.87  in  1966. 

United  States  proven  oil  reserves,  which 
had  risen  from  20  to  30  bllllcn  barrels  »>e- 
tween  the  end  of  World  War  II  and  1958.  are 
still  at  r.bout  30  billion  barrels,  and  we  are 
now  using  oil  more  rapidly  than  it  Is  t>elng 
discovered  Seisniographic  crew  time,  a  meas- 
ure of  the  ba.sic  oil  seeking  activity  In  the  in- 
dustry, has  declined  from  about  7.000  crew 
weeks  per  year  in  the  middle  Filtles  to  3,337 
crew  weelcs  in  1967.  The  success  ratio  of  wild- 
cat drillings  has  declined. 

Moreover,  government  intervention  in  the 
oil  market  actually  discourages  the  seeking 
of  new  low-cjst  oil.  State  proration  restric- 
tions exempt  small  wells  from  the  quotas 
and  rest.-lci  larger  wells  In  proportion  to 
tlitir  size.  Thus,  small  marginal  producers 
are  allowed  to  pump  at  full  capacity,  bu; 
l.irge  producers,  who  are  more  efficient  be- 
cause of  economies  of  scale,  must  restrict 
their  output.  The  result  is  that  average  costs 
are  much  higher  than  they  would  be  in  a 
free  market.  There  is  accordingly  less  loose 
c;ipitttl  which  might  be  used  en  exploration. 
Furthermore,  underuse  of  existing  capacity 
reduces  the  industry's  inclin.Ttlon  to  seek 
new  sources.  And  underuiiUzatlon  has  often 
been  quite  extensive.  In  1968.  for  instance. 
pror.'.tlon  required  that  Texas  wells  be  shut 
down  201  days,  oi  55  per  cent  of  production 
tune.  In  1962,  Texas  wells  were  shut  down 
268  days,  or  73  per  cent  of  production  time. 
The  Import  quota  system  was  to  have  pro- 
vided an  additional  spur  to  exploration,  since 
the  revenues  from  the  Import  tickets  would 
be  largely  devoted.  In  the  Industry's  reason- 
ing, to  the  quest  for  cheap  oil.  But  that  never 
happened,  for  the  federal  government  de- 
cided to  allocate  the  tickets  to  the  refiners. 
not  to  producers.  The  distinction  would  not 
be  important  if  most  domestic  exploration 
were  done  by  the  integrated  major  com- 
panies such  as  Standard  Oil  and  Gulf,  which 
can  shuffle  funds  at  will  among  their  sub- 
sidiary producers,  refiners,  distributors,  and 
retailers.  But  nearly  80  per  cent  of  onshore 
exploratory  drilling  is  done  by  non-Inte- 
grated Independent  producers,  who  receive 
no  benefit  from  Import  tickets.  As  one  in- 
dependent Kansas  producer  put  it.  "Giving 
Import  tickets  to  refineries  is  like  giving  a 
grain  subsidy  to  the  miller."  The  result  is 
that  the  refinery  makes  higher  profits,  but 
the  scattered  thousands  of  oil  producers  have 
little  incentive  to  increase  production.  In 
fact,  far  from  helping  the  small  producer, 
the  quotas  put  him  at  a  disadvantage  In 
competing  for  the  lucrative  domestic  sources, 
offshore  and  Alaska,  with  the  major  com- 
panies who  are  in  effect  capitalized  by  the 
quota  subsidy. 

As  the  Kansas  oilman's  statement  dem- 
onstrates, the  i>etroleum  indtistry  is  not  uni- 
fied In  its  support  of  the  present  import 
quota  system.  The  Independents,  who  origi- 


nally pushed  for  the  program  because  their 
small  size  made  them  vulnerable  to  foreign 
competition  and  because  they  had  no  hold- 
ings of  foreign  oil.  are  now  split  over  the  Is- 
sue. The  independent  refiners  ardently  sup- 
port the  quotas,  becoming  nearly  apoplectic 
whenever  anyone  verbally  tampers  with  the 
Import  ticket  system.  Independent  producers, 
however,  find  that  mu-li.  of  the  government 
money  Is  siphoned  off  elsewhere  and  are  con- 
sequently disgruntled,  but  they  cannot  agree 
upon  an  alternative.  Several  small  producers 
have  suggested  that  the  government  directly 
subsidize  the  exploration  for  new  pools  of 
cheap  oil.  Such  subsidized  wells  could  then 
be  capped  as  stand-by  sources  o:  oil  for 
emergencies. 

The  major  oil  companies  see  little  humor 
in  the  capping  proposal.  It  threatens  their 
profits  from  domestic  production.  Tlie  majors 
have  found  that  they  benefit  enormously 
from  the  quota  system — world  markets  con- 
tinue to  expand  for  their  foreign  oil,  while 
domestic  price  supports  augment  their  coffers 
at  home.  They  have  it  both  ways,  and  the 
major  oil  companies  ithe  top  fi.e  cf  which 
had  rrt  incomes  of  more  than  S5  billion  in 
1967)  combine  with  the  indei>endent  refiners 
to  provide  the  muscle  of  the  Import  quota 
lobby. 

The  p)etrochemlcal  companies  i  including 
Union  Carbide.  DuPont,  Monsanto.  Dow.  and 
Ollu  Mathieson)  which  make  plastics,  chemi- 
cals, fibers,  and  rubljer  from  oil  derivatives, 
object  to  the  system  because  it  deprives  them 
of  access  to  cheap  raw  materials,  making 
competition  in  the  international  petrochemi- 
cal markets  difficult.  Their  opposition,  how- 
ever, could  probably  be  quieted  by  special 
dispensations  from  the  quotas. 

COUNTING     On-'S     BLESSINGS 

For  the  American  taxpayer,  the  Import 
quota  system  Is  a  disaster,  "riie  import  ticket 
program  provides  an  Indirect  transfer  pay- 
ment of  $1,5  billion  from  taxpayers  through 
the  federal  government  to  the  oil  companies. 
In  addition,  a  1970  study  for  the  White 
House  Office  of  Science  and  Technologv  esti- 
mates, the  import  quotas  transfer  $4.3-$5.6 
billion  from  consumer  pockets  to  the  oilmen 
by  protecting  their  cartel-level  prices  for 
domestic  petroleum.  Thus,  the  total  cost  to 
consumers  is  estimated  at  $5.6-56.9  billion 
per  year.  There  are  slightly  lower  esrimates. 
such  as  the  1969  Office  of  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness figure  of  $5.2  billion  (and  which, 
to  illustrate  the  influence  of  the  Industry,  was 
the  first  cost  analysis  of  the  program  ever 
made  i .  Even  this  conservative  estimate  means 
the  average  American  family  of  four  paid 
$96  more  for  oil  in  1969  than  it  would  have 
without  the  quota  system,  although  on  a 
state-by-state  basis  the  cost  varies  from  a 
high  of  $228  In  Wvomlng  to  a  low  of  S-44  in 
Hawaii. 

The  quota  systems  (domestic  proration  and 
import  restriction*  are  far  from  the  whole 
blessing  bestowed  by  the  government  upon 
those  who  traffic  In  black  gold.  There  Is,  of 
course,  the  oil  depletion  allowance,  which, 
before  it  was  reduced  this  year,  transferred 
$225-$2.8  billion  from  taxpayers  to  the  oil- 
men, according  to  different  estimates.  Now. 
after  a  fierce  Congressional  debate  which 
somehow  fixed  the  bounds  of  discussion 
around  whether  to  leave  the  depletion  alone, 
reduce  it  from  27.5  percent  to  20  percent,  or 
compromise,  the  22  percent  depletion  affords 
the  oilmen  only  $1.6-82  5  billion. 

As  another  Incentive  to  discover  more  of 
that  low-cost  domestic  oil.  the  government 
throws  the  "intangibles"  allowance  on  to  the 
heap  of  sut)8ldles.  This  provision  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  allows  oil  producers  to 
capitalize  all  the  Intangible  costs  of  oil  ex- 
ploration and  development;  leiase  rentals, 
wages,  fuel,  power,  materials,  supplies  and 
repEdrs.  The  oilmen  get  special  treatment 
in  that  they  can  write  off  these  Items  in 
one  year   (whether  the  e«ploration  is  sue- 
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cessful  or  not),  whereas  other  businesses 
must  deoreclate  them  over  a  period  of  years. 
Finally  the  government  allows  the  major 
oil  companies  to  wr4t«  oS  theUr  "tax"  pay- 
ments to  foreign  governments  dollar-for-dol- 
lar  against  their  U.S.  inccme  U\  liability 
■  nof  their  taxable  Income) .  These  payments, 
which  .^^e  often  in  the  range  of  85  cents  per 
barrel,  would  be  trca'^ed  as  rents  or  roy-al- 
ties— normal  costs  of  doing  business— U  they 
to.^k  place  within  the  United  States.  OH 
companies  generally  do  not  bargain  hard  over 
these  rovaltles.  since  they  pass  the  entire  cost 
on  to  the  American  taxpayer. 

There  is  a  supercrdinaie  layer  of  absurdity 
to  'he  fore:2n  uix  credit  arrangement.  Na- 
itoual  securftv.  when  defliied  for  purposes  of 
the  import  quota,  requires  that  we  forego  the 
much  lower  prices  on  foreign  oil.  But  the 
foreign  tax  credit  law  Is  defended  with  the 
argument  that  the  Russians  or  some  other 
utrscrupulous  foreign  power  will  get  the  oil 
1'  we  don't  In  othci  words,  national  security 
demands  Uiat  the  American  taxpayer  under- 
write the  acquisition  of  foreign  oil  that  na- 
tional securi-.v  prohibits  him  from  using. 

lu  addition' to  insulating  the  oil  industry 
from  competition  and  subsidizing  Its  activi- 
ties   the  federal  goveriunent  .allow.s  the  oil 
industry    to   virtually   escape    paying    taxes. 
In  1965'  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  found 
that  oniv  44  to  51  per  cent  of  the  oil  indus- 
trVs  ac'ual  income— depending  on  how  one 
treats  the  foreign  credit— was  considered  tax- 
able   whereas  97  per  c.-nt  of  the  actual  in- 
come of   all   other  manufacturing  concerns 
w.v^  considered  taxable.  In   1968.  the  petro- 
leum refining  Industry  paid  only  11  per  cent 
of  its  pretax  earnings  in  federal  Income  taxes, 
whereas  other  industries  .iver.iged  40  8  per 
cent    There  are  some  particularly  egregious 
tax  blessings  among  corporations  with  for- 
eign  oil   holdings.   Atlantic   Richfield   Com- 
pany, for  example,  reported   net  income  of 
8377  942  000  from  1965  through  1967  but  paid 
no  federal  corporate  income  tax.  Texaco  re- 
ported a  net  Income  of  J892.986.000  in  1967 
and  paid  only  1.2  percent  In  corporate  income 

tax.  , 

The  economic  return  to  the  citizenry  for 
this  package  of  goodies  for  the  oil  Industry 
hovers  around  zero,  and  there  are  costs  not 
included  in  the  list  above,  such  as  oil  slicks. 
Oil  slicks  come  from  offshore  drilling,  most 
of  which  would  not  be  economical  without 
the  import  quota  system  and  domestic  pro- 
rau onmg.  The  average  offshore  oil  well  costs 
nearly  !250,000.  while  the  average  onshore 
well  costs  about  S60,000.  Drilling  in  the  ocean 
stems  from  one  of  the  true  economic  costs 
of  oil  quotas:  artificially  high  prices  allow 
otherwise  inefnc.ent  operations  to  stay  in 
business.  Residents  of  Santa  Barbara  and 
the  Gulf  Coast  can  chalk  up  their  recent 
disasters  to  the  Import  quota  system. 

The  economics  of  the  quota  system.  Indeed 
of  the  entire  oil  Industry  as  it  relates  to  the 
government,  are  so  patently  contorted  that 
the  oilmen  must  owe  their  favors  to  some 
cruder,  less  refined  science.  Such  a  massive 
bcx>ndoggle  must  rest  on  political  founda- 
tions, where  raw  clout  and  the  mystical 
shroud  of  national  security  can  dignify  the 
sourest  of  frauds. 

The  national  security  argument  has  always 
been  the  backbone  of  the  rationale  for  Im- 
port quotas.  In  dissenting  from  the  1970  re- 
port of  the  Cabinet  Task  Force  on  Oil  Im- 
port Control.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Hickel 
and  Secretary  of  Commerce  Stana  objected 
that  reducing  quota  protection  "would  risk 
the  national  security  in  fundamental  re- 
spects. It  would  make  us  dependent  on  In- 
secure foreign  supplies  by  discouraging  the 
exploration  and  development  necessary  to 
build  our  own  reserves  of  oil  and  pas."  These 
two  Cabinet  members,  who  generally  repre- 
sented the  oil  industry  on  the  task  force, 
also  managed  to  conclude  that  reducing  gov- 
ernmental controls  to  let  the  price  of  domes- 
tic oil  fall  toward  worid  market  levels  was 


■not  only  impractical,  but  would  be  a  fur- 
ther retreat  from  a  free  marltet." 

The  Usk  force  had  a  difficult  time  con- 
ceiving of  a  situation  in  which  foreign  oil 
supplies  could  be  cut  off  long  enough  to 
threaten  the  United  States.  A  nuclear  ex- 
change would  be  short-lived,  and  refineries 
at  home  would  be  much  more  vulnerable  to 
•■interruption"  than  foreign  supplies  of  crude 
petroleum  In  order  to  make  even  a  strained 
security  argument,  the  task  force  had  to  pos- 
tulate a  prolonged.  World  War  Il-type  con- 
ventional war.  or  an  international  political 
conspiracy  against  the  United  States.  The 
pro'onged  conventional  war  was  considered 
ui)  unlikely,  (bi  unlikely  ta  persist  without 
nuclear  exchange,  (c)  unlikely  to  persist 
without  rationing,  and  id)  unlikely  to  persist 
without  a  major  Increase  In  domestic  oil 
production.  ^     ,    ..        , 

The  political  conspiracy  hypothesis  has  at 
least    three    weaknesses.    First,    the    boycott 
would  require  the  susulned  cooperation  of 
at  least  s:x  diverse  governments  (Saudi  Ara- 
bia   Libyi    Kuwait.  Iran.  Iraq,  and  Algeria) 
u>  even  approach  effectiveness.   Major   pro- 
ducers such  as  Venezuela,  Canada.  Nigeria. 
Indonesia,  and  Mexico,  would  still  be  cxport- 
iue   second,  the  conspirators  could  not  boy- 
cott only  the  U.S.  (we  could  get  oil  irom  our 
allies)    but  would  have  to  boycott  most  of 
the    major    world    markets.    On    these    two 
erounds.   the   Cabinet   task   force  concluded 
that  "a  difficult  world  supply  problem  would 
arise  onlv  if  all  or  most  of  Middle  Eastern 
and  North  African  supplies  were  to  be  cut 
off  to  all  major  markets."  The  third  weakness 
of  course,  is  that  most  oil  exporters  could  not 
shut  off  their  buyers  for  very  long  *'"hout 
destroying  their  own  economies.  Many  Mid- 
dle Eastern  countries  derive  more  than  50 
n°r  cent  of  their  GNP  from  oil  exports. 

Short-term  crises  could  scarcely  produce  a 
security  crunch.  The  petroleum  industry 
normally  maintains  production  stocks  of  1.5 
billion  barrels,  or  about  three  times  the  an- 
nual oil  requirements  of  the  miliiary  at  the 
peak  of  World  War  n.  Anyhow,  there  may  be 
plenty  of  domestic  oil.  One  possible  source  is 
The  petroleum  which  can  be  extracted  from 
shale  Witnesses  before  Senator  Philip  Hart  s 
subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
estimated  that  the  richest  shale  deposits  In 
Colorado  alone  contain  about  600  biUlon  bar- 
rels of  oil  more  than  100  years'  supply  at 
(.irrent  consumption  rates 

Even   If   there   were   a   massive,   prolonged 
curtailment  of  foreign  oil  combined  with  no 
major  new  domestic  oil  pools,  removing  im- 
Dort  quotas  would  not  lower  domestic  pro- 
Suction  below  emergency  needs.  ITie  Charles 
River  Report  for  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  estimated  that  free  trade  In  oil 
would  lower  the  price  of  crude  petroleum  to 
about  $1.75  per  barrel  and  increase  domestic 
consumption   to   5.9   billion   barrels.   Of   the 
5  9   billion   barrel   figure.  3.4   billion   barrels 
would  be  produced  in  the  United  States  and 
2  5   biUlon  would  be  imported.  Of  the  Im- 
ports   1.3   billion  barrels  would  come  from 
The  Middle  East  and  North  Africa.   1.0  bil- 
lion  from   Venezuela,  and  0.2   billion   from 
Canada  The  report  estimated  that  one  year  s 
total  embargo  of  Middle  Eastern  and  North 
African  oil  could  be  offset  by  increased  pro- 
duction in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
Venezuela  from  existing  reserves.  The  Cabi- 
net   task    force    concurred    in    this    general 
assessment  of  the  national  security  argument 
for  Unport  controls.  Its  report  found  that  if 
the  Middle  East  were  to  shut  off  oil  for  one 
year  in   1980.  we  could   still   supply   104  per 
bent  of  our  domestic  oil  needs  without  ra- 
tioning. 

In  short,  with  appropriate  estimations  ol 
the  countervelllng  factors,  with  crosscuttlng 
discounts  for  unforeseen  negative  develop- 
ments, and  with  conservative  estimates  oT 
operations  requirements  and  foreign  power 
macro-intentions,  the  national  security  ar- 
gument may  be  classified  as  idiocy. 


THE   THREAT    OF   REFORM 

The  structure  of  the  quota  program  was 
clearly  not  sturdy  enough  to  survive  unques- 
tioned forever.  As  the  public  slowly  awak- 
ened to  some  of  the  most  glaring  incongru- 
ities, pressure  for  change  began  to  build  up. 
The  catalyst  was  Machiasport. 

Machlasport  is  a  little  town  in  a  depressed 
county   of   Maine.    Its   only   economic   asset 
is  that  its   harbor,  among  the  best  on  the 
East    Coast,    can    accommodate    the    largest 
oi:  tankers  yet  envisioned.  It  was  thU  har- 
bor which,  eariy  in  1968,  caught  the  eye  of 
Occidental  Petroleum  Corp  iratlon   as  a  po- 
tential   solution    to    .some    problems    of    Its 
own.  Occidental,  a  newcomer  to  the  ranks  of 
f.'e    majors,    had    git;antlc    reserves    of    lew 
sulfur  oil  in  Libya,  but.  bfcauEe  it  had  no 
refineries,  it  lacked  acces  tu  the  rich  Ameri- 
can market.  Machlasport  ctfered  a   way  In; 
and  Occidental  was  so  anxious  that  It  was 
wilUng   to  share  some  of  the   bounty  with 
New    England    consumers.    In    the    summer 
of   that  year  the  state  of  Maine,  on  behalf 
uf  the  company,  app'.ied  to  the  Department 
of  Commerce  for  the  establishment  of  a  for- 
eign  trade  Zjne  at  Machiasport   into  which 
oJ   could   be   freelv   imported,    refined,   and 
then    "exported"    into    the    U.S.    If    it    were 
granted   the  r.ght  to  ship   100.000  barrels  a 
day   of  home   heating  oil.   residual   oil.  and 
gasoline  into  the  New  England  market,  Oc- 
cidental pled.;od.  it  would  give  a  10  per  cent 
price  reduction  and  about  S7  million  a  year 
to  a  conservation  fund. 

Obviously,  this  scheme  had  great  appeal 
to  New  Englanders.  It  would  promote  eco- 
nomic development,  alleviate  the  shortage 
of  home  heating  oil.  and  lower  oil  prices 
throughout  the  region.  Ju.n  as  obviously,  the 
other  major  oil  comi>anifs  were  made  ner- 
vous about  the  possible  disruption  of  their 
marketing  patterns.  During  the  long  wait 
for  a  decision  on  the  Occidental  proposal, 
wh'ch  has  still  not  been  made  at  this  writ- 
ing, the  Industry  girded  Itself  for  a  fight. 
It  w.as  not  long  In  coming.  For  after  many 
years  of  ignoring  the  subject,  unwelcome 
attention  and  opposition  were  developing  In 
Congress. 

Galvanized  by  Machiasport.  New  England 
Congressional  r'cpreseiitatlyes  vigorously  at- 
ta'-ked  the  quotas.  Senator  William  Proxmire 
al.so  took  up  the  cudgel  against  subsidizing 
iin  entire  industry  to  the  point  of  inflation. 
Senator  Han  provided  the  forum  In  the 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  subcommittee  hear- 
ings for  attacks  on  the  quota  system  by  a 
number  of  academic  economists. 

Two  groups  led  the  fight  to  retain  tight 
oil  import  controls:  the  Independent  pro- 
ducers and  the  major  Integrated  companies. 
They  were  represented  by  the  Independent 
Petroleum  Association  of  America  and  by 
the  more  powerful  American  Petroleum  In- 
stitute, headed  by  a  former  member  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Prank  N. 
Ikard. 

The  oil  lobby  hit  upon  a  familiar  method 
of  burying  a  problem  one  doesn't  want  dealt 
with— have  It  studied  Into  obscurity.  Prank 
Ikard   and   Mike  Haider.  Chairman  of  both 
the  API  and  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey,  met 
with   Arthur   M.   Burns.    Counsellor   to    the 
President,  to  request  such  a  study.  On  March 
25    1969.  the   President  announced  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Cabinet-level  task  force  to 
investigate  oil  Import  controls.  It  was  com- 
posed   of    Secretaries    of    Labor    Commerce, 
State.  Treasury,  Defense  and  Interior,  and 
the  head  of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Prepared- 
ness   Secretary   of  Labor   George  J.   Bhultz 
(now  director  of  the  Office  of  Budget  and 
Management),   a  noted   economist,    was   to 
serve  as  chairman.  The  staff  of  the  task  force 
gave  the  Industry  something  of  a  shock.  It 
was  headed  by  Harvard  law  professor  Phillip 
E.  Areeda,  who  proceeded  to  appoint  a  col- 
lection of  lawyers  and  economists  generaUy 
acknowledged   as   both   brUUant  and   inde- 
pendent of  the  Industry. 
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The  oil  industry  began  to  have  serious  mis- 
givings about  having  pushed  for  the  study 
In  the  first  place.  Industry  concern  over  the 
fate  of  the  quota  system  grew  so  Intense,  In 
fact,  that  at  one  point  the  companies  ap- 
peared willing  to  accept  a  cut  In  the  oil  de- 
pletion allowance  In  return  for  saving  the 
quotas.  Although  not  the  most  extravagantly 
sacrificial  gesture  on  their  part,  this  offer 
nevertheless  won  them  the  sympathy  of  Rep- 
resentative Wilbur  Mills,  whose  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  was  then  mulling  over  leg- 
islation that  Included  the  depletion  cuts. 
Mills  sent  a  telegram  to  the  task  force,  urg- 
ing them  to  be  lenient.  As  the  members  of 
the  task  force  met  in  theoretically  secret  ses- 
sion to  consider  the  staff  recommendations, 
they  were  reminded  who  supported  the  Re- 
publiclan  Party  with  money  and  votes.  At- 
torney General  Mitchell  is  said  to  have  told 
Chairman  Shultz.  "Don't  box  the  President 
In."  The  oil  state  Senators  and  Congressmen 
Inundated  the  White  House  with  expressions 
of  support  for  the  oil  industry.  The  squeeze 
was  on. 

At  the  moment  of  truth  the  task  force  rec- 
ommended that  the  quotas  be  replaced  by 
tariffs  which  would  keep  domestic  prices  at 
about  the  same  level  they  were  before  the 
last  price  increase.  However,  the  task  force 
report  was  something  of  a  Trojan  Horse  for 
reform.  Tariffs,  although  not  giving  the  con- 
sumers any  direct  benefit,  do  have  same  ad- 
vantages over  quotas.  The  tariff  system  would 
offer  an  environment  in  which  any  company 
that  wanted  to  compete  could  do  so  and 
might  even  be  tempted  to  cut  prices — the 
situation  most  feared  by  the  oil  industry.  It 
would  also  allow  the  federal  government  to 
set  oil  prices  directly  rather  than  letting  the 
oil  states  set  them  and  thus  would  give  con- 
sumers at  least  the  chance  to  be  heard.  And, 
finally,  tariffs  would  put  into  the  federal 
Treasury  the  $1.5  billion  a  year  that  now 
goes  to  the  oil  companies  via  the  Import 
tickets.  All  this  was  more  than  enough  to 
set  the  industry  against  the  task  force  pro- 
posal. 

Choosing  a  specific  level  for  the  tariff  was 
where  political  reality  weighed  heavily  on 
the  members  of  the  task  force.  The  majority 
rejected  the  professional  staff's  recommenda- 
tion of  a  tariff  that  would  let  the  price  of  oil 
sink  from  S3.90  a  barrel  to  $2.50  a  barrel, 
which  would  have  been  a  considerable  gain 
for  the  consumer.  Chairman  Shultz  went 
along  with  the  professional  staff.  iThe  strug- 
gle over  the  Import  quotas  did  not  deter  the 
industry  from  seeking  ever  greater  gains.  In 
March  of  this  year,  it  raised  the  price  of  gaso- 
line by  one  cent  a  gallon,  an  added  cost  to 
the  consumer  of  $800  million  a  year.  This  was 
In  keeping  with  the  philosophy  set  forth  by 
oil  consultant  Richard  J.  Gonzalez  of  Hous- 
ton that  "the  Import  program  must  not  be 
perverted  to  impose  unauthorized  price  and 
profit  controls  that  wxjuld  be  discriminatory 
against  the  petroleum  industry  .  .  .  and  con- 
trary to  the  national  interest.") 

President  Nixon  seized  on  the  fact  that 
the  report  was  not  unanimous  as  a  reason  for 
"restudylng"  the  Issue.  He  also  set  the  date 
for  ultimate  decision  after  the  November 
elections  and  named  his  campaign  manager. 
John  Mitchell,  as  chairman  In  place  of 
Shultz.  who  had  voted  for  low  tariffs.  These 
circumstances  gave  the  impression  that  the 
President's  message  to  the  oil  Industry  was 
"fill  'er  up."  The  President  seemed  to  be  say- 
ing that,  unless  the  Industry  heaps  high  its 
campaign  contributions,  he  might  consider 
the  proposal  to  abandon  quotas. 

The  sheltered  oil  Industry  Is  clearly  un- 
willing to  give  up  Its  government  subsidy 
for.  as  Is  well  known,  living  on  welfare  saps 
the  ability  to  compete,  Instead,  the  oilmen 
prefer  to  reurn  a  small  portion  of  their  fa- 
vors to  the  party  In  power  giving  consumers 
the  rare  honor  of  paying  protection  money 
for  their  own  exploitation.  All  that  remains 
to  be  determined,  when  the  campaign  con- 


tributions are  added  up,  Is  this:  what  Is  a 
proper  payment  for  subsidies  worth  five  bil- 
lion dollars  a  year?  / 


A  BALANCING  ELEMENT  IN  POLITICS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  during  this 
session  of  the  Senate  I  have  had  occasion, 
as  have  many  other  Senators,  to  com- 
ment on  certain  statements,  viewpoints, 
and  positions  of  the  Vice  President.  On 
several  issues,  I  have  felt  Mr.  Agnew  has 
displayed  a  blunt  honesty  which  has  too 
long  been  missing  from  the  Washington 
scene.  I  have  always  felt  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent is  motivated  by  the  highest  prin- 
ciples, and  I  feel  that  his  remarks — 
especially  those  concerning  the  news 
media — have  lent  a  much-needed  ele- 
ment of  rebuttal  and  balance  to  the  po- 
litical dialog  in  this  coimtrj'. 

I  find  it  somewhat  remarkable  that 
tho.se  whose  voices  went  so  long  im- 
answered  by  any  opposing  spokesmen 
have  reacted  to  the  Vice  President  with 
.such  indignation  and  such  hypocritical 
accusations  of  intimidation  and  proph- 
esies of  impending  facism. 

John  P.  Roche,  in  a  column  published 
by  the  Washington  Post  today,  has  in- 
terpreted Vice  President  Agnew's  role  in 
the  political  process  with  a  much  less 
dramatic  but  eminently  more  sensible 
pen  than  many  of  his  colleagues  in  the 
publishing  world. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Agnews    Polemics   Brlnc   Bal.^nce   to   U.S. 
PoLmcs 

(By  John  P.  Roche) 

I  wondered  how  long  It  would  take  for  the 
high  theorists  to  catch  up  with  Spiro  Agnew. 
Now  the  parade  of  analyses  has  officially  be- 
gun with  a  New  York  Times  Magazine  piece 
by  Arthur  Schleslnger.  Jr..  and  one  can  pre- 
dict that  before  the  year  Is  out  every  Jour- 
nal in  the  Western  world  will  feature  a  sim- 
ilar exercise.  It  will  be  discovered  that  Agnew 
is  a  symbol  of  .American  "status  displace- 
ment." a  paradigm  of  the  "paranoid  style" 
in  American  politics,  a  model  of  the  "au- 
thoritarian personality."  fiuid — of  course — a 
harbinger  of  "faclsm." 

This  Is  good,  clean  fun  and  keeps  a  num- 
ber of  people  off  the  streets,  but  one  can 
anticipate  with  considerable  accuracy  that 
the  results  will  tell  us  more  about  the  anx- 
iety of  the  authors  than  about  Splro  Agnew. 
Take,  for  example,  the  statement  that  "Ag- 
new Is  terrifying  dissenters"  (or  TV  producers 
or  professors  or  effete  snobs) .  I  can  easily 
Imagine  a  dissenter  being  terrified  by  a  tough 
cop  or  a  longshoreman  or  a  hard-hat.  But 
only  a  person  bom  terrified  could  possibly 
flee  an  onslaught  by  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States.  It  Is  In  the  same  class 
as  fear  of  college  presidents. 

Take  the  quote  from  Orson  Welles  that 
Schleslnger  seemed  to  take  sertotisly.  Asked 
how  anyone  today  could  scare  people  the 
way  his  "War  of  the  Worlds"  radio  drama 
did  30  years  •  •  •  say  unlimited  air  time  to 
Splro  Agnew."  It  is  possible  that  Agnew 
scares  hell  out  of  Welles,  but  again  I  sub- 
mit that  this  tells  \is  something  about  Welles, 
not  Agnew. 

The  key  to  Agnew's  success  Is  not  that  he 
touches  some  profound  psychic  nerve  in 
the  American  character,  triggering  authori- 
tarian, fascist  reflexes.  It  Is  rather  that  he 
has  provided  some  rough  entertainment, 
some  polemical  balance  to  American  politics. 


I  don't  know  who  started  the  rumor  that 
Americans  thrive  on  consensus — perhaps 
President  Lyndon  Johnson,  who  had  tils  own 
patented  consensus  in  mind  and  was  de- 
lighted to  let  others  have  his  way.  In  fact, 
Americans  have  always  looked  on  politics 
as  a  body-contact  sport  and  were  by  1969 
extremely  bored  by  the  one-sldedness  of  the 
match. 

Everywhere  the  average  citizen  looked 
from  about  1966  onward,  the  President  and 
his  administration  were  getting  the  leather. 
The  antiwar  groups  escalated  their  rhetoric 
to  a  level  that  would  constitute  sedition 
Just  about  any  place  else  In  the  world. 
When  you  turned  on  the  tube,  what  did  you 
see?  Some  militant  calling  the  President  a 
"murderer"  and  calling  for  a  revolution. 

Americans,  contrary  to  rtmior.  are  not  pas- 
sionate devotees  of  sedition  laws  (or.  for  that 
matter,  of  any  other  kind  of  laws).  But 
when  the  rhetoric  gets  rough,  they  expect 
a  good  verbal  brawl  with  two  contenders  In 
the  ring.  Thus  when  the  antiwar  spokesmen 
started  laying  it  on  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration, the  citizenry  waited  for  some  solid 
counterpunchlng.  But  aside  from  a  refer- 
ence to  "nervous  nellies"  and  a  couple  of 
other  side  shots,  the  President  "hunkered 
up  like  a  Jack  rabbit  in  a  hailstorm."  This 
was  no  bout ! 

Into  this  polemical  vacuum  came  Splro 
Agnew.  Actually  his  first  "hard"  speeches 
were  pretty  mild.  say.  by  comparison  ■with 
any  of  FDR's  assaults  on  his  opponents.  By 
19th  century  standards.  Agnew  wouldn't  even 
have  made  It  Into  the  big  ring.  But  his  vic- 
tims responded  as  though  they  were  en 
route  to  labor  camps,  and  the  populace  sud- 
denly awoke  to  the  fact  that  a  brawl  was  on. 
Agnew  achieved  the  status  of  a  dragon  killer 
without  ever  drawing  his  sword.  He  be- 
came first-class  entertainment. 

Yet  the  American  people  are  quite  ca- 
pable of  keeping  their  categories  straight. 
Asked  If  they  think  Agnew  Is  doing  a  good 
job,  a  majority  will  say  "yes";  asked  If  they 
think  he  would  make  a  good  President  a  ma- 
jority will  say  "no."  Their  attitude  refiects 
that  of  tlie  frontier  woman  In  Abe  Lincoln's 
story  who  saw  her  husband  wrestling  with  a 
bear:  "Go  It  husband."  she  would  yell — then 
"Go  it  bear!"  The  Jackrabblt  In  a  hall- 
storm  Is  not  the  American  Ideal  of  a  poli- 
tician, and  Splro  Agnew  is  capitalizing  on  our 
fondness  for  a  scrap,  not  our  desperate  quest 
for  an  authoritarian  womb. 


NATIONAL    BLOOD   DONOR    MONTH 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
vite the  attention  of  Senators  to  the  im- 
pending crisis  threatening  our  time- 
honored  voluntary  blood  donor  system. 
Some  disturbing  facts  have  been  re- 
vealed to  me,  and  I  should  like  to  share 
them  with  the  Senate.  Blood  banks 
throughout  our  Nation  are  facing  crit- 
ical shortages.  Since  blood  is  a  living 
resource  which  cannot  be  manufactured 
or  sj'nthesized,  this  situation  demands 
our  serious  attention. 

In  the  fall  of  1969,  representatives  of 
the  American  Association  of  Blood  Banks 
testified  at  hearings  conducted  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
and  estimated  our  current  need  for  blood 
at  more  than  6,500.000  units,  or  pints, 
annually.  This  need  is  increasing  at  the 
rate  of  10  to  12  percent  a  year.  We  have 
been  told  that  each  year  one  out  of  every 
80  Americans  will  require  a  blood  trans- 
fusion. The  rise  in  the  number  of  auto 
accidents,  the  casuaJties  of  the  Vietnam 
war.  the  increasing  longevity  of  persons 
with  blood  diseases — all  these  fswstors 
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contribute  to  the  heightened  demand  for 
blood  supplU'S. 

Yet  m  the  face  of  this  growing  de- 
mand. v,c  J'rc  unfortunately  being  con- 
fronted with  dinimishing  sources  of  sup- 
ply. It  ha.^  been  estimated  that  wliile 
more  than  00  million  Americans  between 
the  ages  of  18  and  GO  are  medically  eligi- 
ble to  donate  blood,  only  3  percent  t»c- 
tuallv  do  so.  What  i.s  more,  it  is  becom- 
ing increannyly  difTitult  to  reci-uit  vol- 
untary donors. 

The  situation  is  particularly  acute  in 
the  larce  cities  of  the  East.  Not  long  ago 
in  one  ma.1oi-  city  over  two-thirds  of  the 
blood  used  was  supplied  by  voluntary 
donors.  Now.  however,  more  than  50  per- 
cent iriu.sl  be  bought  from  commercial 
donors,  many  of  whom  rre  rejrarted  to 
be  more  likelv  candidates  for  transmis- 
sion of  the  dreaded  hepatitis  virus.  Very 
disturbing  are  the  f.ndincs  of  a  recent 
National  Institute  of  Health  study.  Out 
of  110  open-hcavt  surgery  patients.  51 
percent  of  tho.>e  who  received  commor- 
cia!  blood  were  found  to  develop  hepati- 
tis—whereas the  disease  occurred  in 
none  of  the  recipients  of  vokmteered 
blood. 

Everv  dav,  researchers  are  discovering 
vital  liew  uses  for  blcod  and  blood 
pla-sma.  Unless  we  can  supply  ever  in- 
creasing quantities  of  these  es.sential  re- 
sources, we  shall  seriously  undercut  our 
breakthrouch  medical  advances,  such  as 
organ  tran.^nlants.  transfu.sion  treat- 
ment of  cancer,  and  prevention  of 
hepatitis  and  measles. 

The  ne^d  for  blood  grows  more  crucial 
eve'v  dav.  From  12  to  20  pints  of  blood 
am  neoessaiT  to  prime  the  heart-lung 
in.^-chine  used  in  open-heart  surgery.  An 
artificial  kidney  machine  requires  eight 
pints  of  blood  just  to  start.  The  victim 
of  a  serious  gastrointestinal  hemorrhage 
mav  need  as  manv  as  40  pints  of  blood. 
Replacement  transfusions  are  a  matter 
of  life  or  death  for  infants  born  with  the 
P.H  incompatibility  factor. 

Why  is  It  that  in  this  Nation  we  must 
rely  so  heavily  on  commercial  donors. 
with  the  greatly  increased  risk  of  trans- 
mitting debilitating  viruses?  Part  of  the 
problem  mav  stem  from  confusion  in  the 
minds  of  many  as  to  where  the  respon- 
sibility lies  for  blood  donation.  We  hve 
in  a  society  which  makes  great  demands 
on  our  time,  such  that  unless  the  life  of 
a  friend  or  loved  one  is  in  danger,  it 
becomes  all  too  easy  to  shift  the  respon- 
sibilitv  to  someone  else.  Many  of  us  may 
regard  the  donation  of  blood  as  an  un- 
pleasant experience,  one  to  be  avoided 
unless  absolutely  necessary  for  the  sur- 
vival of  someone  near  and  dear.  But  by 
avoiding  our  responsibiUty.  we  ignore  the 
fact  that  blood  cannot  be  manufactured, 
and  that  blood  reserves,  which  can  be 
stored  safely  for  only  21  days,  must  be 
constantly  replaced. 

What  is  vitally  needed  are  new  ap- 
proaches, increased  communication  to 
alert  the  public  to  the  need  for  increased 
voluntary  blood  donations.  For  this 
reason.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to 
give  my  support,  as  a  cosponsor,  of  the 
Senate  resolution  this  year  to  estabUsh  a 
"National  Blood  Donor  Month."  The 
month  to  be  so  designated  is  January 
when  the  Nation  has  repeatedly  faced 


especially  critical  shortages  of  blood, 
owing  to  the  sharp  reduction  of  potential 
donors  because  of  the  high  incidence  of 
respiratory  illnesses. 

Americans  have  long  been  known  for 
their  public-spirited  support  of  human- 
itarian and  community-minded  causes. 
Volunteering  ones  blood  represents  one 
of  the  higlicst  and  most  personal  forms 
of  giving.  I  am  confident  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  "National  Blood  Donor 
Month"  will  have  significant  impact  in 
awakening  Americans  to  this  urgent 
need. 

STRICTER  REGUL.ATIONS  BY  CIVIL 
AERONAUTICS  BOARD  NEEDED 
FOR  CHARTERS 

Mr.  GR.'^VEL.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
cent unfortunate  experience  of  many 
students  in  Em-ope  this  summer  which 
resulted  from  the  bankniptcy  of  World 
Academy,  a  tour  operation  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  and  tlie  consequent  disappoint- 
ment of  thour.ands  of  young  people  who 
had  paid  for  a  summer  of  study  and 
travel  abroad  underscores,  in  my  opin- 
ion, the  need  for  stricter  regulations  by 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  with  respect 
to  charters. 

An  initial  step  toward  more  stringent 
regulations  in  this  area  was  taken  re- 
cently when  the  CAB  announced  its  pro- 
posals which  call  for  more  vigilant  and 
forceful  efforts  in  the  future  in  order  to 
pre.sen'c  the  essential  distinction  estab- 
lished by  Congress  in  1962  bet\^en 
scheduled  and  supplemental  air  opria- 
tions. 

Tlie  law  passed  at  that  time  required 
the  Board  to  maintain  the  diflcrence  be- 
tween individually  ticketed  services  and 
charter  scn'ices  and  to  make  certain 
that  individually  ticketed  passengers 
would  not  be  ijermitted  to  pass  them- 
selves off  as  members  of  a  charter  group. 
There  was  no  distinction  intended  be- 
tween the  scheduled  and  supplemental 
carriers  insofar  as  charters  were  con- 
cerned; the  proposed  prevision  would 
apply  to  all  classes  of  carriers  operating 
pro  rata  chartei-s. 

Tlie  intemational  air  transiwrtation 
policy  recently  issued  by  the  President 
is  most  timely  in  reasserting  the  differ- 
ence between  siipplemental  and  sched- 
uled operations  and  to  make  certain  that 
the  carriers,  both  scheduled  and  supple- 
mental, adhere  to  the  distinction  which 
separate  them.  The  text  of  the  policy 
statement  clearly  sets  forth  these  dis- 
tinctions as  follows: 

Scheduled  services  are  of  vital  Importance 
to  air  transportation  and  offer  services  to  the 
public  which  are  not  provided  by  charter 
services.  Onlv  scheduled  services  are  expected 
to  offer  regular  and  dependable  frequent 
schedules,  provide  extensive  flexibility  In 
length  of  stay,  and  maintain  worldwide 
routes,  including  routes  to  areas  of  low  traffic 
volume.  Substantial  Impairment  of  scheduled 
services  could  result  In  travelers  and  shippers 
losing  the  ability  to  obtain  these  benefits. 
Accordingly.  In  any  Instances  where  a  sub- 
stantial impairment  of  scheduled  services 
appears  likely.  It  would  be  appropriate,  where 
necessary  to  avoid  prejudice  to  the  public 
lntere.st.  to  take  steps  to  prevent  such  Im- 
pairment. 

The  statement  clearly  underscores  the 
philosophy  adopted  by  the  Congress  that 


the  supplemental  earners  should  'sup- 
plement" and  not  duplicate  the  scheduJed 
system.  This  is  precisely  what  the  Board 
is  attempting  to  do— to  pre\ei!t  a  dis- 
tortion of  the  charter  principle  and.  at 
the  same  time,  prevent  an  undcrininine 
of  the  scheduled  system. 

By  preventni'.;  practices  which  blur  the 
d-stincticn  between  scheduled  and  sup- 
plemental operations,  the  Beard  is  carry- 
ing out  a  mandate  established  not  only 
by  Congress,  but  by  the  international  air 
policy  enunciated  by  the  President. 


THE  FB-111 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  current  debate  much 
will  be  heard  about  the  FB-111.  In  fact, 
I  intend  to  .■^>rer.k  at  some  length  on  the 
subject  myself. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that 
last  week  the  first  FB-111  returned  to 
SAC  after  completing  its  inspection  proof 
ten  and  mod  cycle.  8ince  that  time,  the 
340th  Bomb  Group  at  Car.swell  has  made 
seven  training  flights.  They  expressed 
themselves  as  most  pleased  with  its  oper- 
ation. 

Last  week  the  first  TAC  airplane  to 
complete  the  inspection  was  ferried  to 
Nei'is  Air  Force  Base  by  Colonel  Bobbett 
of  the  474th  Tactical  Fighter  Wing.  Both 
.<^AC  and  TAC  have  now  resumed  F-111 
combat  training  activities. 

I  always  like  to  go.  as  they  say,  to  the 
hor.^e's  mouth  to  set  to  the  truth  of  any- 
thing, and  there  is  no  better  way  to  get  it 
when  talking  about  airplanes  than  dis- 
cussing them  with  the  men  who  fly  them. 
Tlie  Fort  Worth  .= tar-Telegram  in  its 
issue  of  July  20.  1970,  indicates  what 
many  of  us  close  to  the  Air  Force  have 
known  for  a  long  time,  that  the  men 
who  fly  this  airplane  think  highly  of  it. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

FB   ill's  Given  High  Pr.mse  By  Men-  Who 
Fly  Them 
(By  Ernest  White) 
Who  likes  the  FBlll? 

The  pivot  wing  plane  built  by  General 
Dynamics-Fort  Worth  has  its  critics,  but 
tlie  persons  who  fly  and  maintain  the  planes 
are  not  among  them. 

C''I.  David  Chacey.  cigar-piiffin'j;  com- 
mander of  the  340th  Maintenance  Section  at 
Carswell  Air  Force  Base,  said  "I  have  been 
In  the  bomber  business  moht  of  mv  life 
and  have  never  seen  anything  like  It  " 

Lt.  Col.  James  L.  Hodge,  an  Air  Force 
veteran  with  16 'i  years  of  avionics,  said 
ho  has  nothing  but  praise  for  General  Dy- 
namics: "This  Is  the  first  plane  in  which 
maintainability  was  engineered  into  the  air- 
plane." 

Master  Sgt.  Ward  Hogue  Ufes  two  words 
when  he  talks  about  the  plane:  "Utterly  fan- 
tastic." 

"It's  a  digital  world  now,"  Hogue  said  as  he 
explained  some  of  the  highly  complicated 
digital  computer  systems  of  the  Fill. 

Col.  Kenneth  Green,  commander  of  the 
340th  Bombardment  Group,  says  the  FBlll 
Is  the  first  plane  used  by  the  Air  Force 
which  makes  the  navigator  feel  he  is  part 
of  the  crew.  Previously,  he  said,  the  navi- 
gator has  been  put  In  a  dark  comer  with 
his  Instruments,  away  from  the  other  crew- 
men. 
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In  the  FBlll.  Col.  Green  said,  "the  navi- 
gator is  just  as  knowledgeable  of  the  plane's 
system-s  as  the  pilot." 

Col.  Green  said  the  first  ride  an  experl- 
Ciicod  navigator  takes  In  an  FBlll  during 
a  Terrain  Following  Radar  fiight  "is  good  for 
a  gulp  factor."  TFR  flights  are  made  at 
low  levels  with  the  plane  flying  itself  over 
obstacles,  like  mountains,  without  the  pilot 
touching  the  controls. 

Maj.  Bob  Reynolds,  an  instructor,  stated, 
"I  am  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  com- 
plete program.  It  is  a  more  stable  airplane 
and  can  operate  very  well  on  short  fields,  and 
witli  the  TFR  sv.stem  it  Is  quite  effective." 

"I  would  take  the  Fill  because  of  the 
TFR.  RevnoKls  rcpUea.  "Sure  you  could  fly 
at  60.000  feet  and  get  to  the  target  faster, 
if  vou  got  there  at  all.  The  TFR  system  is 
th3  best  piece  cf  navigation  equipment  that 
I  have  ever  seen." 


MR.'^   MAXINE  VANDEN,  VOLUNTEER 
TO  WALTER  REED  HOSPITAL 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Piesident,  recently 
I  read  a  story  in  the  Washington  Sunday 
Star  which  illustrated  to  me  the  capacity 
of  man  lor  goodness— a  capacity  which 
far  too  often  we  forpet.  E\eiy  week  for 
over  3  years — for  no  more  reward  than 
"just  a  smile  and  a  thank  yen"— Mrs. 
Maxiiie  Vandcn  of  Sava;:e.  Md..  visits 
ho:;pitalized  veterans  at  Waiter  Reed 
Hospital. 

After  losing  one  son  in  \^ietnam  and 
finding  another  wounded.  Mrs.  Vanden 
becan  her  hospital  rounds  as  a  living 
memorial  to  her  eldest  son.  Marine  Cpl. 
Thomas  O.  Green. 

One  of  the  most  gratifying  aspects  of 
her  work  is  the  fact  that  many  individ- 
uals and  companies  have  joined  her 
initial  efforts. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fea- 
ture article  about  Mrs.  Vanden  be  printed 
in  the  Record.  I  hope  that  the  story  of 
her  visits  may  be  an  example  for  others. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A  HviNC  Memorial  to  Her  Son  Tommy 

(By  Ruth  Deani 
Maxlne  Vanden  probably  doesn't  think  of 
herself  as  "a  profile  in  cotirage."  but  her 
husband  George,  and  younpest  son  Kirk 
think  so.  and  so  do  about  150  ho.spitalized 
veterans  at  Walter  Reed  Hospital, 

The  blende  mother  with  eyes  the  color  of 
corn  flowers  and  sunshine  smile  has  been 
visiting  six  wards  at  the  Army  hospital  for 
the  last  three-and-a-half  years  as  "a  living 
memorial"  to  her  eldest  son.  Marine  Cpl. 
Thomas  O  Green,  killed  In  Vietnam  in  No- 
vember. 1965. 

It  was  the  wounding  jiist  a  year  later  of 
her  second  son.  Army  Capt,  Ronald  A.  Green, 
that  started  Mrs.  'Varden  on  her  hospital 
rounds. 

BITTERNESS 

"I'd  accepted  the  death  of  the  first  one. 
but  I  wasn't  prepared  for  a  second  blow  in  a 
year.  When  Ronnie  was  brought  back  wound- 
ed I  felt  bitterness."  she  recalled. 

"I'd  worked  hard  to  raise  the  three  boys. 
Kirk  was  8  and  at  the  age  when  he  hero- 
worshiped  his  two  brothers.  Now  all  of  a 
sudden  something  had  happened  to  both  of 
them. 

"All  I  could  think  was  that  I  had  no  right 
to  inflict  my  bitterness  on  him.  One  had 
died  for  his  country,  and  It  wasn't  my  right 
to  take  that  away  from  him. 

"They  wouldn't  let  me  see  Ronnie.  An  81- 
mlUlmeter  mortar  had  gone  off  three  feet 
behind   him   and    his   leg   wounds   were   so 


severe  they  had  to  keep  him  in  Isolation  for 
four  months  to  avoid  any  danger  of  In- 
fection, even  from  his  family." 

As  she  sat  in  the  sunny  kitchen  cf  her 
Sav.ige.  Md.  home  Individually  wrapping  the 
pieces  of  pie  and  cake  she  takes  on  her  hos- 
pital visits,  she  recalled: 

"Those  were  hard  days,  long  days  of  wait- 
ing. So,  for  time  consumption  I  started  visit- 
ing Ward  35.  where  the  amputees  are," 

It  was  about  then  that  she  and  her  hus- 
band, a  National  Security  Agency  employe, 
began  thinking  of  a  fitting  memorial  for  her 
son. 

"We  hadn't  decided  Just  how  we  would 
remember  Tommy.  I  don't  believe  in  marble 
and  graos.  They  don't  do  a  lot  for  humanity 
and  in  five  years  who  would  know  that  boy's 
name  on  a  plaque,"  she  said. 

So  the  Vandens  chose  Mrs.  Vanden's  visits 
to  the  ho:;pital  as  ".t  living  memorial"  to 
Tommv  and  set  aside  $15  a  week  with  which 
to  purchase  edibles  like  popcorn,  candy  and 
bubtalegum  to  take  to  the  men  In  the  ward, 

GOODY    CART 

"I  didn't  feel  It  was  right  to  solicit,  and  It 
was  hard  work  at  first  stretching  that  815." 
she  said.  'But  soon  word  got  around,  and 
people  came  to  me  with  things  to  take  to  the 
men.  Some  brought  me  money. 

"Now  I  visit  six  wards  with  my  goody  cart 
and  still  spend  only  $15  a  week  to  feed  150 
men.  I'm  not  a  religious  fanatic  but  I  believe 
in  bread  coming  back  upon  the  waters.  A 
chain  grocery  store  l.i  Laurel  gives  me  sur- 
plus pies,  cakes  and  doughnuts  each  week. 
And  people  call  bringing  me  books  and  maga- 
zines all  the  time, 

"I  found  that  visiting  these  men  v>as  good 
therapv,  I  forgot  my  own  troubles,"  Mrs. 
Vanden  said.  "There's  a  lot  of  humor,  a  lot 
cf  good  times  and  very  little  gloom  in  those 
wards,  and  so  much  courage." 

Mrs.  Vanden  realizes  she  Is  one  of  several 
civilian  volunteers  who  donate  their  efforts 
to  the  hospital  in  addition  to  the  regular 
staff  of  more  than  200  Red  Cross  volunteers 

Jokingly  she  says  the  Red  Cross  calls  her 
"their  competition.  ' 

"I  kind  of  sneak  In  and  sneak  out."  she 
says  of  her  Sunday  afternoon  sti:.t  through 
the  wards. 

She  has  two  rules  she  abides  by.  She  ob- 
serves the  hospital's  visiting  rules  to  the  let- 
ter, and  she  doesn't  make  a  definite  commit- 
ment to  be  there  at  a  certain  time,  or  day. 

Usr.ally  Mrs.  Vanden  chooses  Sunday  to 
visit  "so  I  won't  Interfere  with  hospital  rou- 
tine, and  because  parking's  easier."  Her  day 
begins  at  7:30  am.  when  she  goes  to  her 
kitchen  to  pop  the  popcorn,  and  bag  it.  "It 
takes  about  six  pounds  of  popcorn  and  four 
pounds  of  margarine,"  she  said  with  a  laugh. 

The  "goody  lady"  arrives  at  Walter  Reed, 
usually  accompanied  by  son  Kirk,  about  2 
p.m.  to  begin  her  six-hour  rounds  With  his 
help  she  loads  the  goodies  from  the  car  trunk 
onto  an  aluminium  hospital  cart.  Then 
they're  off  up  the  corridor  She  heads  first  for 
Ward  35.  "my  home  base"  she  affectionately 
refers  to  it  now. 

She  goes  to  each  bed.  often  with  a  different 
occupant  from  the  previous  week  because  of 
the  rapid  send-home  turnover,  and  repeats 
her   cheery   spiel   of   her  cart's   wares. 

When  they  ask  how  much  they  owe  her,  she 
grins  and  says:  "Just  a  smile  and  thank 
you." 

BRIEF    VISITS 

Sometimes  shell  tell  one  she  had  a  sot: 
in  this  hospital  a  few  years  &%o.  more  times 
not  because  she  keeps  visits  brief. 

She  sees  an  old  friend  and  stops  by  his  bed 
to  ask  how  his  leg  Is.  She  learns  he's  been  on 
home  leave  and  is  back  for  an  operation  on 
the  other  leg  He  is  cheery  and  kids  with  her, 
but  like  so  many  of  the  others  it  is  all  too 
brief  a  light  moment  in  a  long,  long  day. 

In  another  ward,  a  veteran  in  a  chest  cast 
chides  her  on  her   fattening  wares.  "Don't 


give  me  too  many  cf  these  sweets,"  he  jokes, 
"or  I'll  pop  this  cast  right  open!" 

A  patient  in  the  paraplegic  ward  marvels: 
""STou've  got  everything  on  that  cart,"  and 
finds  the  detective  mystery  he's  been  looking 
for.  Mrs.  Vanden  Jigglci  a  coffee  can  con- 
ta.ning  a  miniature  jigsaw  puzzle  for  takers, 
and  another  patient  eageily  raises  his  hand. 

Another  patient  kiddingiy  calls  her  cart 
"the  traveling  PX"  and  It  is  almost  that.  In 
an  old  straw  handbag  she  carries  bubblegum. 
and  chewiiip  gum  for  those  diet  watchers. 
And  in  what  she  calls  her  "grab  bag"  she  car- 
ries an  assortment  of  key  chains,  pencils 
note  pads  and  gadgets. 

"I  brought  you  some  blueberry  pie."  she 
calls  to  a  ohnd,  one-armed  young  man  who 
lies  face  down  on  a  Strieker  frame  electro 
bed,  which  allcv.s  him  to  be  turned  without 
disturbing  him 

And  to  another  she  says,  "take  two  pieces 
It's  not  mother's  pie;  it's  Just  bakery  and  I 
know  only  the  ruling's  worth  eating  " 

Her  rounds  include  the  officers'  ward  where 
her  son  Ronnie  was  hospitalized.  She  likes 
to  point  out  the  room  where  he  was.  And  to 
recall  the  happier  moments  after  the  dark 
months  of  v.-aiting  whr-n  "my  husband  and 
I  couidn'i  get  m  the  door  because  of  the 
student  nurses  crowded  around  It," 

MARIUEO    MT7BSE 

Ronnie  married  an  operating  room  nurse 
he  met  at  Walter  Reed,  and  both  volunteered 
to  go  to  Vietnam,  he  for  the  second  time 
she's  proud  to  relate.  They're  back  in  the 
States  now. 

By  the  time  she  drives  around  t-o  the  sepa- 
rae  building  v.-here  the  eye  patients  are. 
sometimes  to  leave  a  box  of  cakes  if  it's  get- 
ting late.  It's  close  to  8  o'clock. 

When  a  friend  notes  she's  spent  nearly  six 
hours  straight  on  her  feet,  she  laughs  and 
recalls  how  she  almost  wore  out  another 
friend  who  told  her  "Maxine.  you  must  have 
the  constitution  of  a  plough  horse!" 

Mrs,  Vanden  feels  her  "Uving  memorial" 
to  Tommy,  coupled  with  the  knowledge  that 
Ronnie  is"  ail  right  now.  has  wiped  away  all 
the  bitterness  she  once  had. 

As  for  the  war  Itself,  she  says:  "I've  tried 
very  hard  not  to  get  involved  in  the  pros  and 
cons  I  want  peace  just  as  everyone  else  does 
But  the  dissent  about  the  war  has  been  up- 
setting to  me." 

"All  a  mother  can  do  is  teach  her  children 
right  and  wrong,  and  Im  glad  both  my  sons 
were  men  enough  to  make  their  own  deci- 
sions. 

"A  lot  of  youngsters  go  through  life  giv- 
ing absolutely  nothing  to  humanity;  then 
they're  killed  in  an  auto  accident  and  what 
have  they  left  behind,  I'm  pleased  my  sons 
felt  loyal  enough  to  their  country  to  serve  It 

"It  would  have  wounded  me  deeper  to  see 
a  son  I'd  worked  for  and  reared,  creep  out  of 
the  gutter  than  to  see  him  laid  to  rest  with 
honor," 


INTERNATIONAL  CONFLICT  AND 
THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION : 
THE  NEED  FOR  SENATE  INITIA- 
TIVE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
section  on  individual  rights  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  American  Bar  Association 
has  made  many  significant  points  in 
favor  of  Senate  ratification  of  the  Geno- 
cide Convention.  In  their  recent  report 
on  the  convention,  they  discuss  the  con- 
vention and  its  relevance  to  all  man- 
kind. As  they  so  eloquently  state,  one 
massive  horror  anywhere  on  earth  af- 
fects everyone  and  evers'  country:  and 
the  kind  of  issue  comprehended  by  the 
term  "genocide"  is  nearly  always  as- 
sociated with  threats  to  or  breaches  of 
intemational  peace  or  security. 
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The  chief  example  of  genocide,  which 
gave  rise  to  the  convention,  was  the 
massive  and  comprehensive  extermina- 
tion of  at  least  6  million  Jews  by  the 
Nazis  during  the  Second  World  War. 
This  was.  most  certainly,  one  of  the 
worst  holocausts  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen. 

Just  a  glance  at  some  of  our  more  re- 
cent disputes,  such  as  between  India  and 
Pakistan,  between  Nigeria  and  Biafra. 
the  Greeks  and  Turks  on  Cyprus,  be- 
tween black  and  white  in  Rhociesia  and 
South  Airica.  between  Arab  and  Jew  in 
the  Middle  East  shows  dramatically  how 
closely  ethnic  hatreds,  national  combat, 
and  world  peace  are  tied  together.  Thus, 
the  relevance  of  concern  over  genocide, 
seen  as  an  international  problem,  can- 
not be  ignored.  When  genocide  is  seen 
as  a  threat  to  international  security  and 
peace,  its  occurrence  anywhere  in  the 
world  is  as  much  a  matter  of  interna- 
tional concern  as  is  the  spread  oi  nuclear 
weapons. 

The  responsibility  for  ratification  rests 
now.  after  20  years,  on  the  shoulders  of 
all  of  us.  We  must  take  the  forward  step 
to  peace  that  is  so  long  overdue.  As  the 
world  shrinks  in  size,  and  the  interde- 
pendency  of  nations  becomes  more  evi- 
dent, we  must  act  on  our  responsibilities 
as  a  world  power.  As  Chief  Justice  War- 
ren has  said: 

We  as  a  nation  should  have  been  the  first 
to  ratify  tlie  Genocide  Convention.  .  .  .  In- 
stead,  we   may  well   be  near  the  last.   .   .   . 

This  sad  record  and  the  responsibility 
for  it  he  squarely  with  those  who  have  a 
parochial  outlook  on  world  problems.  They 
have  failed  to  measure  the  element  cf  change 
in  the  world.  They  have  failed  to  recognize 
men  and  their  institutions  do  not  stand  still 
in  the  face  of  great  chang^es.  We  are  not  so 
uncertain  of  ourselves  and  our  future  that 
we  cannot  make  our  institutions  conform  to 
our  needs  as  a  progressive  people 


INTERNATIONAL  PROBLEMS  FAC- 
ING THE  NATION 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  Prof. 
Stefan  Possony.  director  of  the  interna- 
tional studies  program  at  the  Hoover 
Institute  on  War,  Revolution,  and  Peace 
at  Stanford  University,  has  been  kind 
enough  to  prepare  for  me  a  series  of 
memorandums  setting  forth  his  views  on 
various  aspects  of  the  most  vexing  inter- 
national problems  facing  the  Nation. 

So  that  all  Senators  may  be  exposed  to 
Professor  Possony's  thinking,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  two  of  his  memo- 
randums be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randums were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

POINIXXSS    Wab? 

On  May  18.  Senator  Church  6t«ted  that 
the  t7nited  States  ^>ent  over  a  100  blUlon 
dollars  on  this  "pMslntleee  war"  In  Vietnam. 
He  added:  "It  honestly  can  be  said  that 
never  in  the  history  of  our  country  has 
so  much  been  spent  tor  so  little."  I  believe 
myself  that  we  spent  too  much  In  Vietnam 
and  that  the  objectives  we  are  looking  for 
can  be  obtained  at  lesser  cost. 

It  Is  well  Icnown  that,  for  exan4>Ie,  the 
selection  of  bombing  targets  was  not  done 
professionally.  I  do  not  Imply  that  destruc- 
tlveneas  and  lethality  are  the  criteria  of  ef- 
fective bombing:  far  from  It.  Twenty  years 
ago   I   published   a   text  book  on  aelecUve 


bombing  which,  to  a  large  extent,  wais  based 
on  the  findings  of  the  United  States  Strategic 
Bombing  Survey.  In  Vietnam  we  ig^iored 
many  of  the  lessons  that  were  learned  fh 
the  strategic  air  war  against  Germany  and 
Jnpan.  We  did  not  lack  professionals  but 
those  men  were  often  over-ruled,  sometimes 
from  ignorance. 

Some  limitations  were  imposed  because  of 
legitimate  political  considerations,  others 
were  due  to  the  unsatisfactory  command 
structure  which  has  developed  during  the 
last  decade.  The  air  weapon  was  often  used 
skillfully  (for  example  at  Khe  Sanhi  but. 
on  the  whole,  a  reduction  of  effectiveness 
was  Imposed  by  the  top  civilian  echelon.  The 
rationale  of  this  self-denial  was  very  shaky. 

I  think  the  US  Army  has  a  long  way  to  go 
before  it  will  make  optimal  use  of  guerrilla 
forces  which  are  the  key  instrument  of 
ground  operations  in  most  Asian  theaters. 
The  Army  probably  needs  a  special  guerrilla 
command.  It  also  is  a  pity  that  the  pioneer- 
ing work  in  the  field  of  civic  action  which 
was  done  in  I  Corps  area  by  the  Marine 
Corps  was  not  followed  up.  The  original 
technique  may  now  have  been  overtaken  by 
events  but  we  still  have  much  to  learn  about 
"economic  weapons"  and  related  tactics. 

This  list  could  be  lengthened  but  I  do  not 
care  to  discuss  operational  strategy.  I  agree 
that  the  overall  price  tag  was  too  high. 

I  emphatically  disagree  that  we  accom- 
plished little  In  Vietnam.  How  do  we  meas- 
r.re  such  accomplishments?  Do  we  measure 
the  distance  from  the  starting  point  or  from 
the  ideal  goal?  How  do  we  estimate  time 
requirements? 

In  such  measurements  it  is  necessary  to 
ask  oneself  first,  what  the  enemy  was  trying 
to  do  in  1965.  Their  aim.  briefly,  was  to  take 
over  the  whole  of  Southeast  Asia  Including 
Thailand,  to  seize  Indonesia  and  Malaysia, 
and  to  Initiate  operations  In  the  Philippines 
and  India,  not  to  mention  diversions  in 
Africa  and  Latin  America. 

Tills  world-wide  strategy  did  not  get  very 
far.  The  communists  had  correctly  estimated 
that  the  battle  for  South  Vietnam  was  deci- 
sive for  the  entire  undertaking — and  this 
battle  was  not  won.  I  do  not  ascribe  the 
strategic  failure  of  the  communists  exclu- 
sively to  our  Intervention  In  S.  Vietnam,  but 
I  affirm  that  without  the  U.S.  Intervention 
in  South  Vietnam,  the  communists  would 
have  achieved  very  substantial  successes. 
They  probably  would  have  seized  Indonesia, 
one  of  the  richest  areas  in  the  world;  if  so, 
a  larger  conflict  probably  would  have  been 
unavoidable 

I  accept  the  objection  that  this  is  an 
Iffy"  argument.  But  the  contrary  assertion 
that  nothing  was  achieved  Is  equally  as 
"Iffy".  If  our  strategic  achievement  is  to  be 
evaluated,  we  must  consider  the  enemy's 
plan,  we  must  take  Into  account  events  that 
occurred  throughout  the  region,  and  we 
must  assess  the  happenings  in  the  battle 
zone.  If  we  only  gaze  at  the  fact  that  this 
very  difficult  conflict  Is  not  yet  terminated 
(and  while  gazing  forget  that  counter-In- 
surgency Is  always  time-consuming),  the 
analysis  Is  anamnestic.  I.e.,  Incomplete. 

Military  successes  are  never  the  sole  catise 
of  Important  events,  but  military  events  al- 
ways are  very  potent  contributing  factors. 
If  our  Intervention  In  South  Vietnam  only 
"contributed"  to  protecting  Indonesia 
against  communist  take-over.  It  would  have 
paid  for  Itself. 

I  will  now  add  that  the  escalation  In  Viet- 
nam severely  aggravated  the  slno-sovlet  con- 
flict and  was  followed  by  the  soviet  military 
deployment  along  the  Chinese  borders.  In  a 
hearing  of  March  17,  1970,  I  presented  the 
data  to  the  Senate  Internal  Securlty-Sub- 
Commlttee.  > 

It  should,  furthermore,  be  added  that  the 
combined  Impact  of  the  VS.  Intervention, 
the  conunuolBt  failure  In  Southeast  A&la 
and  Indonesia,  and  the  soviet  deployment 


against  China  have  been  major  Inputs  Into 
the  "cultural  revolution".  No  doubt,  Mao 
launched  this  Incredible  undertaking  for 
many  reasons,  but  It  was  obviously  one  of 
his  objectives  to  steel  his  followers  for  the 
conflict  against  "social  Imperialism"  and 
"capitalist  Imperialism".  The  cultural  revolu- 
tion, of  course,  destroyed  the  magic  of  Mao- 
Ism  and  discredited  the  myth  that  the  Mao- 
ist regime  is  forever  going  to  rule  China. 

I  doubt  very  much  that  these  portentous 
events  would  have  taken  place  If,  once  again, 
we  had  abandoned  containment,  had  dis- 
regarded our  commitments  and  had  sacri- 
ficed S.  Vietnam. 

I  will  not  discuss  what  was  accomplished 
in  South  Vietnam.  If  despite  the  war,  we 
Increased  the  GNP.  as  we  did  despite  Infla- 
tion, and  created  the  "Honda  economy",  we 
dldnt  do  so  badly.  Some  of  the  articles  In- 
serted by  "dovish"  Senators  Illustrate  the 
economic  Improvements  impressively  even 
when  their  authors  don't  want  to  admit 
them.  (See  Robert  Shaplen's  piece  In  Congres- 
sional Record.  May  22,  1970.  pp.  16759-16763.) 

What  Is  the  value  for  the  United  States 
If  the  population  of  South  Vietnam  which  Is 
not  much  smaller  than  that  of  California, 
Is  saved  from  a  terroristic  and  totalitarian 
dictatorship  and  is  permitted  to  grow  Into 
a  modern  and  functioning  free  state?  The 
tendency  of  many  liberals — who  are  persua- 
sive proponets  of  political  liberty — to  Ignore 
this  elementary  point  and  to  seek  refuge  In 
a  rather  superficial  version  of  Realpolitik,  is 
hard  to  understand  and  even  harder  to 
swallow. 

The  notion  that  In  Vietnam  we  are  fighting 
for  a  very  small  stake  and  that  that  country 
is  not  worth  our  efforts,  is  based  on  a  rather 
elementary  misunderstanding  of  strategy. 
Battlefields  rarely  possess  Intrinsic  value. 
What  was  the  intrinsic  value  of  Waterloo  or 
Valley  Forge?  The  Suez  Canal  had  an  Intrin- 
sic value  during  World  War  II  but  Its  fate  was 
decided  at  El  Alameln.  the  value  of  which 
was  zero.  Japan  fell  because  of  naval  battles 
In  the  Pacific  and  of  surface  battles  for  small 
Islands  whose  value  was  negligible. 

It  Is  a  strategic  advantage  If  the  decision 
for  a  big  area  can  be  achieved  through  battle 
In  a  small  area.  Surely,  a  small  battle  la 
cheaper  than  a  big  battle.  Battles  In  thinly 
populated  rural  areas  also  are  cheaper  than 
battles  In  Industrial  areas.  Why  complain  If 
such  a  situation  prevails? 

For  that  matter.  South  Vietnam  does  not 
lack  value.  Value  Is  a  relational  term  and  the 
question  Is — value  for  whom?  The  United 
States  obviously  doesn't  need  South  Vietnam, 
but  for  Hanoi,  whether  acting  alone  or  as  a 
stalking  horse  for  China.  South  Vietnam  with 
Its  capable  manpower,  its  food,  and  its  po- 
tential as  major  food  producer,  as  well  as  Its 
geographic  position.  Is  Indispensable  If  the 
communists  want  to  establish  control  over 
the  whole  of  Indochina  and  South  Asia. 

Laos  Is  the  key  to  South  Vietnam,  the  uni- 
fication of  Vietnam  under  Hanoi  Is  the  pre- 
liminary to  the  seizure  of  Thailand,  which 
in  turn  Is  the  bridge  to  the  very  substantial 
resources  of  Burma.  Malaysia,  and  Indonesia. 
I  don't  want  to  spin  out  this  simple  cotirse  in 
geography.  The  artichoke  strategy  could 
easily  be  applied  through  a  different  se- 
quence. I  am  making  this  argument  on 
purely  geographical  terms  without  any  Im- 
plications pro  or  con  with  respect  to  the  so- 
called  domino  theory.  The  resources  of 
Southeast  Asia  are  large  and  South  Vietnam 
Is  the  place  where  the  decision  la  presently 
being  made  whether  those  resotirces  will  be 
controlled  by  the  communists  or  will  be 
utilized  by  the  local  people  themselves. 

Robert  S.  Elegant  recently  Interviewed  S. 
Rajaratnam  foreign  minister  of  Singapore 
(San  Jos6  Mercury,  June  9,  1970).  Rajarat- 
nam expanded  his  thesis  "admittedly  'not 
very  original,'  that  history  la  entering  the 
'Pacific  Age,'  having  passed  through  the 
Mediterranean  and  Atlantic  Ages. 
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"All  the  -fjowers  are  now  represented  on 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  where  the  destiny 
of  mankind  will  evolve.  Raja  hopes  coopera- 
tion will  spring  from  the  unprecedented 
gathering  of  representatives  of  major  civil- 
izations. He  fears  'confrontation'  If  the  U.S. 
withdraws  from  the  new  arena  of  world  his- 
tory, shrunk  by  technology  to  the  'propor- 
tions of  a  lake.' 

•"  .  .  .  Can  the  United  States  really  opt 
out  of  Asia?'  he  questions.  'For  to  opt  out 
of  Asia  Is  to  opt  out  of  the  Pacific;  to  opt 
out  of  the  Pacific  Is  to  opt  out  of  world 
history.  It  can  opt  out  politically  and  emo- 
tionally, but  It  cannot  remain  unaffected 
for  better  or  worse,  by  what  happens  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Pacific. 

"  'History  will  not  come  to  an  end  merely 
because  the  Americans  have  withdrawn  from 
the  arena.  It  will  be  made  by  others  more 
determined  to  go  on  with  the  game — for  the 
smaller  countries,  the  game  of  survival;  for 
the  bigger  countries,  the  relentless  pursuit 
of  global  influence.  The  big  power  with  the 
will  to  carry  on  the  struggle'  (Russia,  China 
and  Japan)  'will  determine  the  course  of 
world  history,  even  for  those  who  think  they 
have  opted  out'." 

Singapore  Is  a  unique  spot  for  gaining  an 
overview  of  Asia  as  a  whole. 

As  a  country  we  understand  the  Impor- 
tance of  Western  Europe  and  to  a  somewhat 
lesser  extent  that  of  the  Middle  East.  We 
hardly  understand  the  significance  of  East 
Asia,  "nor  of  the  confrontation  of  the  two 
communist  super-powers  with  one  another 
and  with  Japan,  now  the  second  power  of 
the  Free  World.  Strange  though  It  may  seem, 
Americans  don't  quite  grasp  the  Implica- 
tions of  the  fact  that  the  United  States,  too. 
Is  a  Pacific  power. 

Senator  Stevens  has  ably  re-stated  the  so- 
called  domino  theory.  {Congressional  Record. 
May  28,  1970,  pp.  17396-17400.)  He  explained 
that  "there  are  two  conditions  which  must  be 
present  if  the  'domino  theory'  Is  to  apply. 
First,  there  must  be  a  series  of  contiguous 
states  whose  geography  and  ethnic  and  po- 
litical structure  provide  no  substantial  op- 
position to  engulfing  conquest.  Second,  there 
must  be  a  force  with  the  desire  and  the 
ability  to  carry  on  this  extended  conquest." 

Senator  Stevens  stressed  the  Importance 
of  ethnic  factors,  geographic  obstacles  like 
high  motintalns  and  open  seas,  the  nation- 
alist orientation  of  Hanoi,  the  lack  of  a 
North  Vietnamese  navy,  and  Hanoi's  unwill- 
ingness to  be  "an  extension  of  Chinese  will 
In  Southeast  Asia".  He  concluded  that  "while 
the  'domino  theory'  does  extend  to  Indo- 
china and  northeastern  Thailand.  It  does  not 
extend  outside  this  area".  This  area  In- 
cludes— In  terms  of  Hanoi's  "desire  and  abil- 
ity for  extended  conquest"— the  Mekong 
river  basin.  But.  the  Senator  argued,  "North 
Vietnam's  national  Interests  are  not  served 
by  exjjeditionary  Incursions  into  southwest- 
ern Thailand  or  Malaysia.  Nor  does  North 
Vietnam  have  the  navy  to  carry  revolution 
to  the  Philippines." 

I  agree  that  the  entire  Mekong  river  basin 
Is  at  stake — and  this  would  be  dangerous 
enough.  But  the  domino  theory  Is  applicable 
to  an  area  larger  than  assumed  by  Senator 
Stevens.  In  ethnic  terms,  quite  a  few  Thais 
are  living  In  North  Vietnam,  Laos  is  a  Thai 
state,  and  so  Is  the  Shan  state  In  Burma: 
there  also  are  several  millions  of  Thais  In 
southern  China.  The  Thais  are  more  numer- 
ous than  the  Vietnamese  and  a  conflict  be- 
tween the  two  groups  Is  likely.  The  North 
Vietnamese  would,  therefore,  be  Interested 
In  communlzlng  and/or  dismembering  Thai- 
land. 

This  single  addition  renders  to  Senator 
Stevens'  parameters  the  contention  of  the 
domino  theory — namely  that  conquest  would 
be  continued — more  significant. 

I  agree  that  North  'Vietnam's  own  terri- 
torial ambitions  are  limited.  But  Hanoi  wants 
communist  neighbors  and  will  be  desirous  to 
Instigate   communist   expansion.   It    will   be 


eagerly  facilitating  the  operations  of  com- 
munist guerrillas  and  helping  them  wherever 
feasible.  The  tmrest  created  by  a  major  com- 
munist victory  would  produce  the  climate  In 
which  the  guerrilla  operations  that  already 
are  underway  would  prosper.  High  mountain 
ranges  and  open  seas  are  no  obstacle  to  ex- 
porting people's  wars.  North  Vietnam  has 
*en  providing  training  to  Palestinians  and 
Algerians.  The  exporting  Is  done  mostly  by 
propaganda  which  nulUfies  geographic  hin- 
drances. The  North  Vietnamese  can  place  In- 
structors and  "cadres"  anywhere  throughout 
the  entire  region,  and  they  wouldn't  need  to 
take  care,  alone,  of  the  logistics  Indigenous 
forces  require. 

Senator  Stevens'  analysis  Is  logical  and  It 
defines  the  minimum  range  of  Hanoi's  In- 
tentions, assuming  Chlne-^e  concurrence.  But 
the  scope  of  Intended  communist  conquest 
would  be  much  larger.  The  Lao  Dong  party 
Is  not  the  only  communist  combat  party  In 
Southeast  Asia. 

VIETNAM     AND     ISRAEL 

A  majority  of  U.S.  Senators  have  come  out 
In  support  of  supplying  aircraft  to  Israel. 
But  If  It  is  right  to  help  Israel,  why  Is  It 
WTong  to  help  Vietnam?  If  the  Israelis  are 
right  In  attacking  the  areas  from  which  they 
are  being  struck,  why  Is  It  wrong  for  us  to 
attack  the  communist  suging  bates  In  Cam- 
bodia? ^ 

Israel  does  not  own  more  resources  than 
Vietnam.  It  does  have  a  productive  agricul- 
ture and  an  excellent  Industry  which,  pre- 
dictably, would  fall  to  pieces  If  the  country 
were  destroyed.  (Israel's  aviation  Industry  Is 
now  on  the  same  level  as  that  of  Italy.) 
Israel  Is  ahead  of  Vietn.im  which,  however, 
will  develop  Its  agricultural  resources  and 
light  processing  Industry. 

In  terms  of  manpower.  Vietnam  Is  sub- 
suntlallv  larger  than  Israel.  The  educational 
levels  of' Vietnam,  although  they  have  been 
lifted  during  the  war.  still  are  low.  The  Viet- 
namese are  very  gifted  and  In  due  time  will 
greatlv  Improve  the  quality  of  their  man- 
power. About  80 'f  of  their  school-age  chil- 
dren are  now  going  to  school. 

In  terms  of  location.  Israel  Is  close  to  the 
Suez  Canal  which  is  Important,  but  otherwise 
Israel  Is  not  a  significant  location  In  the 
Middle  East:  Israel  could  disappear  in  the 
Dead  Sea  and  there  wouldn't  be  much  change 
In  the  geography  of  the  Middle  East.  This 
remark  Is  directed  at  phoney  yardsticks  that 
are  used  to  measure  the  Importance  of  an 
area.  Size,  place,  topography,  trnd  the  whole 
set  of  physical  data  are  Important,  but  they 
should  not  determine  strategy. 

Some  Senators  have  pointed  out  that 
Israel  has  a  growing  and  modern  democracy, 
while  the  South  Vietnamese  government, 
which  usually  Is  described  in  pejorative 
terms,  is  not  to  their  liking.  Thus  Senator 
Goodell  (Congressional  Record.  May  19.  1970, 
p.  16086)  explained  that  Israel  Is  a  democ- 
racy, "a  tiny  democracy",  which  Is  fighting 
all  alone  against  the  "Intrusion  of  the  Soviet 
Union."  This  is  correct.  He  added  that  "we 
sent  American  troops  Into  a  civil  war  within 
South  Vietnam."  The  Senator  regarded  this 
assessment  as  not  debatable  at  all  and  said: 
"If  there  were  a  civil  war  In  Israel,  I  wouldnt 
be  In  favor  of  sending  American  troops  Into 
that  civil  war." 

This  Is  unsatisfactory  thinking:  (1)  The 
utilization  of  "civil  war"  In  International 
aggression  is  Improper.  (2)  The  full  com- 
munist strategy  can  hardly  be  described  as 
only  a  civil  war  in  South  Vietnam:  It  also 
embraces  North  Vietnamese  military  opera- 
tions In  South  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia. 
(3)  The  North  VletnsLmese  Instigated  the 
civil  war  m  South  Vietnam.  Since  these  are 
two  different  states  such  Instigation  Is  an 
act  of  International  aggression.  (4)  The  two 
states  are  ethnically  more  or  less  the  same 
but  this  does  transform  the  International 
conflict  Into  ft  civil  war.  Just  as  little  as  the 
German  aggression  on  Austria  was  a  civil 
war  or  a  war  between  Syria  and  Lebanon 


would  be  civil  war.  (5)  The  South  Vietnamese 
also  are  fighting  against  forces  which  are  sup- 
ported by  the  USSR.  (6)  Since  the  Palestinian 
Arabs  were  or  are  citizens  of  the  same  state 
as  the  Israelis,  there  also  exists  a  civil  war 
element  in  the  Middle  East  conflict.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  there  are  ethnic  differences. 
One  can  argue  about  the  respective  import- 
ance of  the  external  and  internal  factors  in 
the  two  conflicts,  yet  m  both  cases  insurgency 
is  related  to  external  aggression  and  Is  a  tool 
of  an  external  aggressor. 

Note  that  m  terms  of  U.S.  security.  It  does 
not  matter  one  whit  whether  the  commu- 
nists conquer  through  the  technique  of  civil 
or  International  war.  Strategically  speaking, 
the  means  are  really  Irrelevant,  and  only  the 
outcome  counts. 

The  point  that  "the  Government  of  Israel 
Is  a  democracy."  was  made  by  six  Senators  in 
a  letter  to  President  Nixon  urging  hUn  to 
sell  aircraft  to  Israel.  (  Congbessional  Recoeo, 
pp.  16875-16876.)  I  am  quite  vrtlllng  to 
given  an  A—  or  A+  grade  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Israel,  but  there  are  people  who 
would  discern  a  far  lower  grade.  I  have  been 
told  that  there  are  some  Arabs  who  believe 
the  Israeli  government  shouldn't  exist  at 
all  ...  In  any  event,  the  United  States  does 
not  engage  in  military  operations  as  reward 
for  excellence  in  government  but  for  the  at- 
tainment of  strategic  purposes. 

I  do  not  question  the  Judgment  of  pro- 
fessors and  Senators  who  would  give  D  or  P 
grades  to  the  Saigon  government,  but  per- 
sonally I  would  not  grade  In  this  fashion.  If 
I  have  a  student  from  a  university  In  a  de- 
veloping country,  I  surely  don't  grade  hUn  as 
severely  as  a  graduate  from  Har\-ard  or  Stan- 
ford. 'This  type  of  gradmg  Is  actually  diffi- 
cult; and  It  Is  easy  to  misunderstand 
foreigners. 

Israel  is  not  much  older  than  South  Viet- 
nam, but  from  the  very  start  it  Incorporated 
the  know-how  of  a  modern  democracy.  The 
Israeli  state  was  established  In  1948  but  It  was 
not  at  that  time  created  from  scratch,  and 
It  already  had  a  large  stable  of  flrst-clasa 
administrators.  By  contrast.  South  Vietnam 
was  created  from  scratch  Ln  1954.  In  the  sense 
that  the  state  organisms  had  to  be  built  from 
the  bottom  up  and  the  top  down,  and  that 
a  modern  political  structure  had  to  be  carved 
out  of  a  Confucian  society  organized  largely 
In  the  form  of  autarkic  and  self-reliant  Iso- 
lated villages.  The  new  state  had  to  overcome 
enormous  dlffcultles  and  obstacles  such  as 
lack  of  cadres,  ethnic  and  religious  diversity, 
private  armies,  lack  of  communications  and 
schools,  etc.,  etc.  Israel  had  Its  military  and 
ethnic  troubles  but  It  never  lacked  cadres, 
roads,  schools,  capital,  and  help. 

It  Is  easy  to  say  the  Vietnamese  should 
have  done  a  better  job.  Unfortunately,  the 
critics  never  mention  that  commvinlst  guer- 
rillas systematically  murdered  government 
officials,  village  leaders,  policemen,  teachers, 
and  educated  people.  No  less  than  50,000 
cadres  were  killed — an  equivalent  of  600,000 
persons  In  comparative  American  terms. 
Moreover,  there  was  war.  Thus,  the  develop- 
ment of  a  modern  state  in  South  Vietnam 
was  rendered  triply  difficult.  Not  surprisingly, 
there  Is  a  long  way  to  go. 

In  the  face  of  the  difficulties  they  were 
facing,  the  South  Vietnamese  have  done  a 
rather  remarkable  Job.  Who  says  they  should 
have  reached  perfection  after  16  years  of 
unceasing  trouble  and  against  the  power  of 
military  traditions?  What  Is  any  person's 
authority  for  such  criticism? 

Six  Senators  who  wrote  to  the  President 
m  favor  of  Israel,  believe  that  the  U.S.  "must 
disengage  from  the  Indochina  war."  One  rea- 
son for  the  differential  treatment  Is  that 
Israel  only  wants  to  buy  "the  military  equip- 
ment she  needs  to  defend  her  freedom."  I 
applaud  this,  too,  and  I  know  a  little  bit 
about  economic  hardships  In  Israel.  But 
Vietnam  has  a  per  capita  Income  of  $140, 
against  Israel's  Income  of  91,400.  and  It  has 
little  chance   to  earn   enough  dollars  soon. 
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Do  we  subc  rdinate  strategy  to  the  purchasing 
power  of  our  aUies? 

The  Senators  'are  concerned  that  the 
Soviet  Union  may  be  misinterpreting  the 
spirr.ed  national  deb.ite  m  America  ...  as 
a  sign  iha:  our  nation  will  not  take  effective 
step's  to  protect  our  vital  national  Interests 
in  the  Middle  East."  It  follows  from  Uiis  ex- 
cellent statement.  il<  It  is  mandatory  lo 
prevent  communist  miscalculation  (2)  Since 
deliverv  of  aircraft  to  Isniel  is  designed  to 
protect  our  vital  national  interests."  pre- 
sumably the  Senators  would  advocate  such 
delivery  also  if  Israel  would  not  pay.  i3)  Vital 
national  interests  must  be  defended;  and 
obviously  we  have  major  vital  Interests  in 
the  Far  East. 

Consequently,  the  statement  that  "South 
Vietnam,  Cambodia  and  Laos  ask  that  we  give 
them  .  .  .  the  mil;tary  equipment  to  defend 
their  own  forms  of  repression  against  other 
forms  of  repression."  is  Irrelevant,  aside  from 
beins  a  gratuitous  insult.  If  the  communists 
must  be' warned  otf  m  the  USc5R.  they  also 
must  be  warned  off  in  East  Asia,  and  they 
must  not  be  stimulated  to  further  aggression. 

Even  if  the  South  Vietnamese  are  not  as 
non-repressive  as  the  Israelis,  they  are  not 
guilty  of  aggression.  They  simply  want  "to 
defend  their  cicn  forms  of  repression."  while 
Hanoi  wants  to  impose  Its  form  of  repression 
on  others. 

The  .irguments  for  protecting  our  national 
Interests  in  the  Middle  Ei»st  are  neither  better 
nor  worse  than  those  for  protecting  our  in- 
terests in  Southeast  ."Vsia  and  the  Far  East. 
National  interests  must  be  protected  wherever 
they  are  threatened.  Period 

The  courting  of  Amerlc:in  defeat  Is  not  a 
way  of  defending  natl'^na!  interests 

The  structure  and  performance  of  a  gov- 
ernment mu.-t  necessarily  be  a  factor  in  our 
rtrategic  calcul.'.tions.  But  this  factor  must 
be  assessed  with  objectivity.  I  will  not  even 
start  presenting  a  comparison  between  the 
go-,  ernmenti  of  Sou'h  and  Ncrth  Vietnam 
If  South  Vietnam  Is  "corrupt"  because  there 
is  fi.xing  and  nepotism,  is  this  a  rea=on  to 
turn  it  over  to  a  totalitarian  dictatorship? 
The  doves  avoid  the  question  If.  naturally, 
totalitarianism  is  no  Improvement,  then, 
if  one  deplores  Saigon's  deflcienciej^,  the  log- 
ical conclusion  would  be  to  help  South  Viet- 
n.Tm  overcome  Its  handicaps  and  shortcom- 
ings. This  is  what  we  have  been  doing. 

Let  those  who  think  that  the  communist 
dictatorship  is  preferable  to  a  fledgling  and 
struggling  democracy,  be  happy  with  their 
predilection.  But  I  do  not  accept  such  per- 
sons as  spokesmen  for  freedom  and  democ- 
racv. 

Mr.  George  W.  Ball,  former  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State,  formulated  four  questions 
which,  in  his  Judgment,  mu.->t  be  answered  to 
decide  for  or  against  deployment  of  US 
military  forces.  (Congressional  Record. 
p.    17044.) 

■i  1)  Is  the  geographical  area  at  issue  vital 
to  the  United  States  national  interest?"  The 
answer  is  "yes"  for  both  Vietnam  and  Israel, 
despite  significant  differences  in  the  under- 
lying situation.  But  the  question  is  for- 
mulated far  too  narrowly  because  the  case  for 
help  to  Israel  is  only  secondarily  geographical 
or  geopolitical:  the  primary  arguments  are 
moral  and  political.  If  the  question  is  prop- 
erly enlarged  beyond  location  and  material 
factors,  the  case  for  Vietnam  will  be  seen 
in  a  more  revealing  perspective. 

"i2i  Does  the  struggle  threaten  to  result 
in  the  extension  of  the  power  of  one  of  the 
great  communist  pwwers  beyond  the  post- 
war lines  and  In  a  manner  that  could  seri- 
ously affect  the  power  balance  on  which 
world  peace  still  unhappily  depends''"  The 
answer  to  the  main  thrust  of  the  question  is 
that  the  fall  either  of  Vietnam  or  Israel,  or 
both,  would  Increase  communist  power  and 
would  ha%'e  dangerous  repercussions  all  over 
the    world.    But    the    question    Is    Improper. 


(a)  It  should  net  have  been  restricted  to 
"tlie  great  communist  powers"  but  it  must 
apply  to  all  aggressive  communist  powers, 
for  many  obvious  re.isons  including  the  need 
to  deter  aggression  by  proxy.  Note  that  on 
the  strength  ol  Mr.  Ball's  criterion,  the  U.S 
would   not   have  any  reason  to  help  Israel 

(b)  The  crltu^rlon  of  the  "post-war  lines" 
seems  to  reflect  the  existence  of  an  often 
suspected  secret  understanding  on  Soviet 
and  US.  spheres  of  Influence.  I'll  let  this 
pass  but  if  wc  adhere  to  this  particular  rule. 
we  should  ask  for  the  freeing  of  iVo;r/i  Viet- 
nam. (Ct  Peace  does  not  depend  on  the  bal- 
ance of  power — we  have  such  a  balance  now. 
and  there  are  two  shooting  wars  plus  30  war 
areas.  Congressional  Record,  p.  18230.1 
This  list  does  not  Include  Berlin  and 
Czechoslovakia,  nor  the  strategic  nuclear 
contest.  Peace  doponds.  at  this  stage  of  world 
history,  on  the  United  States  and  its  allies  In 
time  reclaiming  superiority  of  power. 

"(3)  Is  the  physical  terrain  such  that  the 
military  power  of  the  United  States  could  be 
effectively  used?"  We  can  use  our  power 
everywhere  and  we  can  develop  optimal 
armaments  for  every  environment.  That  we 
sometimes  fall  to  adjust  quickly  to  a  partic- 
ular situation,  is  another  matter.  We  have 
demon.ctrated  that  we  are  able  to  use  our 
military  power  effectively  both  In  Southeast 
Asia  and  In  the  Middle  East. 

"(4)  Does  the  political  regime  governing 
the  area  under  attack  have  a  svifficlently 
solid  base  to  support  the  Introduction  of 
U.S.  military  power?"  Yes  for  Israel:  and  yes 
for  South  Vietnam  since  we  effectively  intro- 
duced U.S.  power  into  the  area.  This  ques- 
tion begs  the  question,  so  to  speak.  We  may 
have  overriding  Interests  to  move  Into  a 
political  no-man's  land.  Should  we  abstain 
from  help.ng  a  country  be.Miue  the  comm.u- 
nlsts  Just  knocked  out  Us  government — 
should  we  thus  rciiard  them  for  msurgency? 
And  can't  we  help  a  knccked-about  govern- 
ment to  solidify  Its  base? 

Mr.  Ball  has  had  "Intensive  pr.st  experi- 
ence" in  foreign  affairs,  and  no  one  would 
doubt  this.  But  when  he  drew  up  his  ques- 
tionnaire, he  did  not  sufficiently  draw  on 
this  experience  He  favors,  without  specify- 
ing the  means,  containment  of  Soviet  aggres- 
sive moves  in  the  Middle  East.  Yet  his  own 
criteria  do  not  fully  support  his  recommen- 
dations. He  Is  right,  of  course,  that  we  must 
contain  the  Soviets  In  the  Middle  East,  but 
his  checklist  Is  not  good  enough.  This  list 
was  formulated  as  a  rationale  for  leaving 
Indochina.  Mr.  Ball  Is  caught  In  a  glaring 
contradiction. 

It  is  too  bad  that  our  strategy  In  Vietnam 
must  suffer  frona  confusions  which.  If  there 
were  less  emotion,  could  be  sorted  otit  easily. 
The  argument  that  we  must  get  out  of  Viet- 
nam to  help  Israel  is  invalid  because  11  there 
are  good  reasons  to  abandon  Vietnam,  there 
would  be  good  reasons  to  abandon  Israel  or. 
conversely.  If  there  are  good  reasons  not  to 
abandon  Israel,  there  would  be  good  reasons 
to  continue  helping  Vietnam  But  the  pro- 
ponents of  "down  on  Vietnam,  up  on  Israel" 
overlook  one  key  fact:  if  the  country  accepts 
defeatism  as  Its  national  policy  In  Vietnam, 
this  same  defeatist  policy  will.  Inevitably,  be 
applied  to  Israel. 


underdeveloped  coutries.  raises  mnny  se- 
rious que.^tioiis.  a  clear-sighted  and  un- 
emotional view  of  the  i.s.sue.^  involved  is 
higlily  important  to  anv  .sound  policy 
decisions  in  this  area. 

An  article  by  Dr.  Thomas  Jennaur.,  of 
Rcckhurst  College,  published  in  the 
Kansas  City  Times,  was  recently  carried 
by  the  National  Observer.  Dr.  Jermann 
takes  an  essentially  unalarmist  ap- 
proach to  population  growth  and  points 
out  some  interesting  facts  which  have 
been  somewhat  obscuied  by  recent  pub- 
licity and  rhetoric, 
j^  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
tT?T»^.  published  on  July  25,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Ficrp..':s  Tell  Another  Story:   It's  Time  To 

Defuje  Population  '  Explosionists  " 

(By  Thomas  C.  Jermann) 

(Note — Dr  Jermann  is  a  professor  of  his- 
tory at  Rockhurst  College.  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
Tills  essay  originally  appeared  In  the  K-insas 
City  Times.) 

Americans  have  been  overwhelmed  by  an 
avalanche  of  scare  rhetoric  about  the  "popu- 
Intion  explosion"  We  have  been  assured  that 
it  Is  not  only  the  greatest  problem  facing  the 
world,  but  also  our  greatest  problem. 

The  rhetoric  goes  something  like  this:  If 
growth  rates  continue  unchecked.  In  600 
years  there  will  be  one  perscn  for  every 
sqtiare  yard  of  the  earths  surface.  In  POO 
years  a  building  2.000  stories  h.Igh  co\ering 
tiic  whole  world  will  be  needed  to  house  the 
imnien  e  thr^ing  The  exploding  US.  popula- 
tion will  keep  pace:  375.000.000  Americans 
bv  AD.  2000.  939.000.000  by  2050.  and  2,350.- 
OUO.OOO  by  2100. 

BinTH    R.VTE   DECLINi:s 

Explosionists  advocate  unprecedented 
measures  to  stem  the  force  of  this  impend- 
ing tidal  wave  of  humi.nity.  Suggested  .solu- 
tir>ns  for  the  United  States. range  from  tax 
disincentives  to  nearly  unllnilted  abortion 
and  eventual  government  control. 

All  of  this  is  In  the  face  of  a  steadily  de- 
clining birtli  rate  in  the  United  State?.  The 
birth  rate  and  the  number  of  babies  born 
each  year  from  1957  to  the  present  are: 


ANOTHER    VIEW    OF   THE   POPULA- 
TION BOMB 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  population 
increase  is  a  subject  which  has  lately 
been  treated  to  much  publicity  and  no 
little  emotional  fervor.  Many  studies 
have  been  made,  and  numerous  headlines 
have  proclaimed  grim  warnings  of  a 
population  "bomb"  or  "explosion"  which 
threatens  the  very  future  of  mankind. 

While  the  world-wide  trend  of  popula- 
tion growth,  especially  in  some  of  the 


Year 

Births 

Rate 

1957. 

4,308.000 

25.3 

1958 

i.  255,  000 

24.5 

1959 

i.  295.  000 

24.3 

1960 . 

- 4.257,850 

23.7 

1961. 

4.268.325 

23.3 

1962. 

4  167  362 

22.4 

1963. 

4.  098  02C 

21.7 

1964 

4.0?7  19? 

21.0 

1965              

3  760  358 

19.4 

1%6       ,— .,-^ 

........        3  61^6.274 

18.4 

1967              

3,520.999 

17.8 

1968.   

3.470,000 

17.4 

The  birth  rate  has  declined  every  year 
from  a  high  of  25.3  per  1,000  In  1957  to  a 
low  of  17  4  in  1968.  The  latter  figure  is  the 
lowest  in  U.S.  history. 

The  death  rate,  at  9.6.  has  remained  al- 
most unchanged  In  the  last  20  years.  As 
our  population  grows  older  (which  Is  be- 
ginning to  occur  in  consequence  of  the 
smaller  number  of  babies  born  each  year) 
the  death  rate  must  eventually  rise  to  15  in 
accordance  with  our  l.fe  expectancy  of  70 
years. 

(If.  in  the  face  of  the  declining  birth 
rate,  the  death  rate  remained  at  9.6  per- 
manently, everyone  could  expect  to  live  to 
be  104  years  old.) 

an  overcapacitt 

A  total  of  800.000  fewer  babies  were  born 
In   1968  than  In   1961.  The  consequences  of 
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this  have  not  yet  been  fully  appreciated,  but. 
the.se  figvires  mean  that  In  1976  there  will 
be  800.000  fewer  third-graders  In  the  na- 
tion's classrooms  than  there  are  today.  This 
IS  not  a  hazy  prognostication,  because  these 
children  have  already  been  born.  There  will 
be  an  owrcapacitu  in  teachers,  schools,  and 
educational  facilities. 

In  view  of  these  declining  ntmibers  and 
the  recent  record-low  birth  rates.  It  Is 
probable  that  the  U.S.  population  Is  al- 
ready moving  toward  stabilization.  It  has 
become  apparent  that  the  Census  Bu- 
reau's 1967  population  estimates  for  the  year 
2000  are  already  outdated  and  must  be  re- 
vised sharply  downward. 

These  estimates  varied  from  a  high  of 
398.000.000.  to  an  intermediate  range  l:>e- 
iween  336.0no.000  and  308.000.000  to  a  low 
of  283.000.000.  Tlie  high  and  the  Intermedi- 
ate estimates  now  .seem  to  be  completely  out 
of  the  question;  even  the  low  estimate  may 
be  too  high.  Some  demographers  now  think 
that  the  U.S.  population  will  stabilize 
around  the  vear  2000  at  245.000  000  to  265.- 
000.000. 

EXTENDING    TOO    FAR 

The  lmp.ict  made  by  the  explosionists  re- 
sults partly  from  their  extending  trends  far 
Into  the  future.  Such  lengthy  extensions  are 
Invalid,  for  they  as.sume  that  all  population 
factors  will  remain  constant.  Since  popula- 
tion factors  have  a  way  of  not  remaining 
const,ant.  the  longer  a  "trend"  Is  extended, 
the  greater  is  the  likelihood  of  error. 

It  is  possible,  moreover,  even  with  the  use 
of  reasonably  short  extensions,  to  achieve 
forecasts  that  contradict  those  of  the  ex- 
plosionists. One  can  note,  for  example,  the 
"trend"  In  the  US.  birth  rate  from  25  3  in 
1957  to  17.4  in  1968.  If  this  "trend"  is  ex- 
tended only  22  years  into  the  future,  the 
birth  rate  will  be  down  to  zero. 

Similarly,  the  birth  rate  declined  steadily 
from  30.1  In  1910  to  184  in  1936  If  in  1936 
this  'trend"  had  been  extended  only  39  years 
Into  the  future,  births  in  the  United  States 
would  have  ceased  altogether  by  1975.  This  is 
not  only  Invalid,  but  ridiculous.  Such  proce- 
dtire  Is.  however,  not  nearly  as  ridiculous  as 
extrapolations  that  are  mechanically  ex- 
tended for  600  or  900  years 

The  chief  danger,  however,  in  the  scare 
rhetoric  of  alarmists  Is  that  they  tend  to  re- 
duce many  of  our  major  problems  to  num- 
bers of  people.  They  thus  divert  attention 
away  from  the  actual  causes  of  the  prob- 
lems. To  the  extent  that  the  distortions  and 
half-truths  find  credence,  they  will  retard 
much-needed  solutions. 

CRIMES    AND    CROWDS 

Tlie  ever-increasing  rates  of  violent  crime 
are  attributed  to  population  growth  and 
density.  If  crowded  conditions  cause  crime, 
the  most  crowded  areas  of  the  world  might 
legitimately  be  expected  to  have  the  highest 
crime  rates. 

Holland,  for  example,  where  people  are 
crowded  together  at  a  density  of  almost  1.000 
per  square  mile  (compared  with  57  per 
square  mile  In  the  United  States) .  should  be 
a  very  dangerous  place  Indeed.  The  Dutch, 
however,  who  have  one  of  the  lower  crime 
rates  in  the  Western  world,  seem  to  be  un- 
aware of  their  predicament.  Perhaps  they 
have  not  yet  read  such  books  as  Paul  Ehr- 
llch's  Population  Bomb. 

To  take  another  ex.TmpIe.  Or^.Tt  Britain 
has  30,000.000  pcopl?  crowded  into  an  area 
smaller  than  California  On  the  basis  of  the 
explosionists'  rhetoric  It  Is  hard  to  imder- 
stpnd  why  there  are  fewer  mtirders  In  the 
entire  British  Isles  e-.ery  year  than  there  are 
in  Chicago  or  Cleveland,  or  greater  Kansas 
City.  These  examples  suggest  that  popula- 
tion density,  in  itself,  does  not  produce  crime 

HINDERING     REFORMS 

Tliere  Is  danger,  however,  that  Irrespon- 
sible scare  tactics  may  divert  public  atten- 


tion to  mere  numbers  of  people.  Progress  in 
eliminating  slums  may  be  retarded,  increased 
I'dticational  and  vocational  a'.^lstance  may 
be  delayed,  and  much-needed  reforms  In 
prisons  and  covirts  may  not  be  tindertaken. 

Another  f.ivorlte  theme  of  the  explosion- 
ists Is  cnvircnmcntal  pollution.  This  Is,  of 
course,  a  problem  of  parimotint  Importance. 
It  cunnot.  however,  be  reduced  to  mere  num- 
bers of  people.  Although  more  people  pro- 
duce more  pollution,  they  also  produce  the 
wealth  and  the  technology  to  combat  it.  Tlie 
crticlal  factor  is  determination.  .'Alarmists, 
by  directing  attention  solely  to  numbers  of 
people,  tend  to  obscure  the  fact,  admittedly 
unpleasant,  that  combating  pollution  re- 
quires large  sums  of  money. 

Oversimplification  is  heard  even  from  gov- 
ernment officials.  Robert  H.  Finch,  former 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
w'nen  asked  what  people  could  do  on  a  volun- 
tary basis  to  Improve  the  environment,  said: 
"I  would  begin  by  recommending  that  they 
start  by  having  only  two  children  " 

This  is  not  the  he.-.rt  of  the  problem.  If 
population  growth  in  the  United  States 
ceases  today,  rivers  will  remain  ecological 
slums,  and  air  over  some  citle,';  will  rem;iln 
tmbreathable  until  massive  and  costly  e.Torts 
are  undertaken  to  remedy  these  deplorable 
conditions.  To  the  extent  that  en\ironmental 
problems  are  obscured  by  simplistic  rhetoric, 
they  will  continue  to  go  unresolved. 

CONGESTIO.N  IN  CITIES 

Finally,  the  explosionists  delight  in  de- 
ploring the  ever-inrreasing  crowds  in  our 
cities  and  in  our  national  parks.  They  Ignore 
the  fact  that  a  large  part  of  the  urban  con- 
gestion Is  a  result  of  the  continuing  flight 
from  the  farm  to  the  city.  Fewer  farmers  are 
producing  more  food  on  less  total  acreage. 
-\s  a  result  of  the  continuing  exodus  from 
the  country,  one-third  of  the  counties  in  the 
nation  are  losing  population:  more  and  more 
of  the  populace  is  being  concentrated  In 
metropolitan  areas 

Forty-four  Kansas  and  49  Missouri  counties 
lost  population  between  1960  and  1966.  The 
latter  state,  with  69.000  square  miles  of  terri- 
tory, has  three-fifths  of  Its  people  concen- 
trated In  two  urban  areas  Similar  concen- 
trations of  people  are  occurring  throughout 
the  United  States. 

It  is  apparent  that  more  cities  are  needed. 
not  merely  additional  growth  In  a  few  metro- 
politan areas.  Most  of  all  planning  is  needed. 
so  that  the  cities,  new  and  old.  will  not  be 
hampered  by  unrealistic  political  boundaries, 
segregated  housing,  and  antiquated  trans- 
portation systems. 

VISITORS  TO  NATIO.VAL  P^RKS 

National  parks,  as  noted  by  population 
alarmists,  are  much  more  crowded  than  they 
were  Just  a  few  years  ago.  Attendance  has 
in  fact  increased  by  450  per  cent  in  fewer 
than  20  years  while  the  population  increased 
by  30  per  cent.  The.se  figures  might  suggest 
all  of  the  following:  ia»  we  are  indeed  be- 
coming an  affluent  society,  (bi  camping  is 
becoming  more  and  more  popular,  (c)  we 
need  more  national  parks. 

Some  developing  countries  have  severe 
population  problems  Tlie  United  States  does 
not.  The  serious  difficulties  facing  our  nation 
can  only  get  worse  if  they  are  simply  reduced 
to  numbers  of  people.  Crime,  environmental 
pollution,  and  urban  congestion  cannot  be 
eliminated  by  such  simplistic  thinking. 

It  Is  time  to  detlate  the  "population  bomb" 
rhetoric  so  th.it  we  can  have  a  clear  view  of 
the  real  problems. 


PROCL.^MATION  OF  LIBERTY 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
time  of  tension  and  anxiety,  one  of  the 
prime  sources  of  turmoil  is  a  lack  of  trust 


among  Americans.  The  problem  is  not 
that  we  may  disagree,  but  that  we  often 
fail  even  to  listen  to  one  another.  In  his 
sermon  on  the  Fourth  of  July  weekend, 
the  Reverend  Emmanuel  J.  Hoover,  of 
Zion  Lutheran  Church.  Middletown.  Md.. 
reaffirmed  the  fact  that  sincerity  is  es- 
.sentip.l  if  mnn  is  to  live  up  to  his  ideals. 
The  text  of  his  sermon  was  based  on  a 
quotation  from  Leviticus: 

"Proclaim  liberty  throughout  all  the  land 
unto  all  the  inhabitants  thereof  I" 

In  his  sermon,  Pastor  Hoover  has  cap- 
tured the  essence  of  true  liberty,  a  con- 
dition which  can  never  be  achieved  until 
we  learn  to  respect  what  each  other  says. 
One  of  America's  greatest  heritages  is 
her  ability  to  accomodate  a  great  diver- 
sity of  people  with  liberty  for  all.  Pastor 
Hoover  discussed  the  essential  point, 
that  we  must  consider  our  country 
"above  partisan  and  political  interests 
and  considerations.  "  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  thought-provoking  ser- 
mon be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  b^  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

With   Liberiv   and  Justice  for  All! 

This  weekend  we  celebrate  the  194th  an- 
niversary of  the  founding  of  our  nation  with 
the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence and  the  formal  beglnmng  of  the  War 
for  Indepvendence. 

One  hundred  and  ninety  four  long  years 
have  gone  by  and  America  has  developed  into 
the  worlds  greatest  nation,  having  come  to 
be  known  throughout  the  world  as  "the  land 
of  the  free!  " 

There  ha'.e  been  many  American  flags  dis- 
played this  weekend  in  apparent  commemo- 
ration of  that  event  of  one  hundred  and 
ninety  four  years  ago.  "We  have  been  encour- 
aged to  display  the  flag  at  our  homes  and  on 
the  rear  and  side  windows  of  our  automobiles 
In  an  effort  to  revive  the  sagging  of  patriotism 
evident  in  our  land.  Ail  of  this  Is  fine.  If. 
when  we  display  we  really  believe  what  it 
represents  and  symbolizes:  otherwise,  it  is 
gross  hypocrisy  and  a  cover-up! 

When  we  salute  the  flag  we  say:  "I  pledge 
allegiance  to  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  to  the  republic  lor  which  it 
stands,  one  nation,  under  God.  indivisible, 
with  liberty  and  justice  for  all!"  If  we  really 
believe  those  words,  then  we  have  a  right  to 
fly  the  flag,  and  to  fly  it  as  briskly  and  as 
often  as  we  may  desire  But  if  we  do  not 
really  believe  those  words,  then  we  have  no 
right  to  fly  the  flag,  for  then  to  fly  the  flag 
becomes  sheer  hypocrisy:  saying  by  the  out- 
ward display  of  the  flag  that  we  are  believers 
in  what  It  symbolizes  when  In  cur  hearts  and 
minds  we  do  not  so  believe.  And  this  :s  what 
the  younger  generation  says  concerning  many 
of  us  of  the  older  eeneration — that  we  are 
guilty  of  hypocrisy!  By  which  they  mean  that 
w-e  say  many  things  we  do  not  do.  that  we 
say  many  things  we  do  notTjelieve.  so  that 
they  see  us  as  guilty  of  gross  hypocrisy. 

Our  nation  was  founded  by  religious  men. 
If  you  will  study  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, the  US  Constitution,  and  all  the 
early  documents  leading  up  to  them,  you 
will  hnd  In  each  an  overt  recognition  of  the 
part  God  plays  in  tlie  life  and  destinies  of 
men  and  nations.  God  played  a  most  im- 
portant role  in  the  events  which  led  to 
the  founding  of  America 

This  Leviticus  text,  perhaps  2800  years  old. 
is  the  Biblical  text  Inscribed  on  the  Liberty 
Bell.  Our  founding  fathers  took  a  text  from 
the  Bible  and  had  It  Inscrltsed  on  the  Liberty 
Bell  when  they  had  It  made:  "Proclaim  lib- 
erty throughout  all   the  land   unto  all   the 
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Inhabitauts  thereof!"  This  was  not  a  new 
Idea;  It  was  an  old  Idea,  as  old  as  the  world 
because  it  existed  In  the  mind  of  God.  All 
men.  by  God's  Will,  are  to  be  free,  and  na- 
tions are  to  administer  Justice  Impartially 
for  the  benefit  of  each  individual  man.  Lib- 
erty and  Justice  are  not  Just  for  a  few,  a 
privileged  few:  they  are  for  all  people,  for 
all  the  citizens  of  the  land,  and  for  aliens 
too!  God  revealed  those  truths  2800  years 
ago.  but  It  h.is  Uken  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  years  for  them  to  become  evident 
reality  for  many  peoples.  America  was  prob- 
ably the  first  nation,  and  possibly  the  only 
one.  to  inscribe  these  words  of  the  text  on 
a  bell  which  was  to  ring  out  liberty  and  jus- 
tice fcT  all  its  people! 

It  required  2800  years  for  God  to  develop 
a  nation  which  came  to  be  known  as  "the 
land  of  the  free!"  Other  nations  contributed 
to  this  historic  development:  there  were 
the  Greeks  with  their  City  States  and  Ideas 
of  freedom,  and  there  were  the  British  with 
their  Magna  Charta.  But  liberty  Is  a  pre- 
carious business.  Nations  which  have  had 
liberty  and  freedom  have  had  to  care  for  It. 
because  llberiy  and  freedom  can  easily  erode 
and  vanish.  It  takes  eternal  vigilance  and 
the  kind  of  Ingredients  which  go  Into  the 
making  of  true  and  lasting  liberty! 

America  didn't  Just  happen  to  happen! 
America  became  what  she  is  because  of  the 
character  of  the  people  who  founded  Amer- 
ica and  who  have  kept  America  and  the 
American  dream  alive  through  one  hundred 
and  ninety  four  years  of  history  They  were 
people  who  believed  that  In  America  liberty 
should  be  proclaimed  throughout  all  the 
land  to  all  the  Inhabitants  thereof  If  every- 
body in  America  today  believed  this,  wo 
would  not  be  the  divided  nation  we  are.  We 
are  a  divided  nation  because  there  are 
groups  of  citizens  who  do  not  believe  that 
Ubertv  should  be  proclaimed  throughout  all 
the  land  to  all  the  inhabitants  thereof  If 
the  Liberty  Bell  were  to  be  struck  today, 
many  would  insist  that  the  Leviticus  inscrip- 
tion be  eliminated! 

Some  folks  want  liberty  and  Justice  for 
themselves  but  are  not  in  the  least  con- 
cerned about  the  same  for  others.  There  are 
groups  that  want  liberty  and  Justice  to 
maintain  their  selfish  interests,  but  who 
couldn't  care  less  about  liberty  and  Justice 
for  the  other  groups  in  our  society.  Selfish 
Interest  groups  who  look  out  for  their  own 
welfare  primarily  and  who  do  not  consider 
the  welfare  of  the  nation  as  a  whole  consti- 
tute one  of  the  major  weaknesses  in  our 
American  society  today.  Lobbies  and  lobby- 
ists can  very  easily  be  dedicated  not  to  what 
Is  good  for  America  but  solely  what  is  good 
for  the  special  interest  they  represent.  Lob- 
bying can  easily  become  the  most  selfish  ex- 
pression of  political  exploitation.  The  result 
of  much  such  selfish  expression  and  self- 
seeking  can  be  the  erosion  In  liberty  and 
freedom! 

The  Liberty  Bell  didn't  ring  very  long 
vmtll  it  sulTered  a  crack,  and  someone  has 
suggested  that  we  have  a  crack  in  the  Lib- 
ertv  Bell  today!  It  Is  quite  true:  America's 
Liberty  Bell  Is  cracked  tmd  Is  not  sounding 
a  clear  and  resonant  call  for  liberty  and  jus- 
tice for  all!  No  longer  do  we  3eem  willing  as 
a  united  people  to  proclaim  liberty  through- 
out all  the  land  to  all  the  Inhabitants 
thereof! 

America  was  known  for  many  years  as  "the 
melting  pot  of  the  world."  People  came  here 
from  all  landa  and  continents.  They  spoke 
diverse  Languages  and  represented  differing 
cultures.  Here  in  the  land  of  freedom  and 
opportunity,  after  a  generation  or  two,  they 
were  assimilated  Into  our  citizenry  and  many 
of  them  came  to  be  recognized  for  unique 
contributions  they  grave  to  the  life  of  the 
nation.  Among  theee  immigrant*  were  many 
of  our  Immediate  ancestors. 


But  we  seem  to  have  ceased  being  the 
world's  melting  pot:  Instead  of  being  assimi- 
lated Into  a  living  union  and  commonwealth, 
v^-e  now  seem  to  stand  in  oppoeltlon  to  one 
another  and  to  withhold  goodwill  and  op- 
portunity to  one  another,  especially  so  If  the 
color  of  our  skin  Is  different.  There  are  groups 
and  individuals  in  America  today  who.  look- 
ing back  to  the  past,  think  of  the  wonderful 
life  in  America  of  fifty  or  seventy  five  years 
ago,  an  America  which  was  much  different 
and  more  desirable  for  living  than  the 
America  of  today,  an  America  In  which  people 
did  tolerate  one  another  and  respected  dif- 
fering opinions;  and  they  wish  to  go  back 
to  that  America,  to  the  manifest  patriotism 
which  reigned  in  those  former  years.  Well,  we 
can  go  back  to  that  America  if  we  will  but 
fulfill  the  same  conditions  which  created 
that  America  of  fifty  or  seventy  five  years  ago, 
If  we  are  willing  to  work  together,  to  under- 
stand one  another,  to  love  one  another,  and 
If  we  really  will  believe  with  our  heart  and 
soul  In  the  freedom  and  Justice  for  all  for 
which  the  American  flag  stands! 

There  Is  a  consistency  between  what  we  say 
when  we  repeat  this  ancient  text  from 
Leviticus  and  when  we  pledge  allegiance  to 
the  American  flag,  and  what  we  confess  in 
both  Instances  is  among  the  noblest  acts  and 
sentiments  of  man.  It  represents  God  as  hav- 
ing a  position  of  recognition  and  honor  In 
the  history  and  life  of  our  nation:  "One  na- 
tion— under  God!"  Some  citizens  will  hang 
out  the  flag  on  national  holidays,  affirming 
that  they  believe  this  nation's  life  Is  built 
on  a  recognition  of  God,  but  they  themselves 
are  never  found  at  worship  in  any  House  of 
God  helping  sustain  the  godly  foundations  of 
the  nation — all  of  which  has  something  of 
the  air  of  h>T)ocrisy  about  It !  For  to  say  that 
this  Is  a  nation  under  God  and  then  refuse 
to  do  your  little  bit  to  keep  God  and  the  Will 
of  God  alive  In  the  life  of  this  nation  Is  In- 
deed hypocritical.  Is  to  forfeit  one's  right  to 
display  the  flag,  because  then  one  doesn't 
really  believe  in  this  truth  and  ideal  which 
the  flag  symbolizes. 

To  display  the  flag  Is  to  believe  In  the  unity 

of  America:  "One  nation indivisible!" 

This  Is  to  mean  that  priority  Is  given  to  the 
nation  above  all  other  national  goals  or  local 
loyalties.  The  flag  says  that  America  Is  for 
•all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land!  Americans 
are  united  regardless  of  the  color  of  skin,  of 
financial  position,  of  educational  attainment, 
or  of  political  opinion.  All  groupings  and 
allegiances  are  subservient  to  the  unity  of 
the  nation.  In  the  true  America  no  distinc- 
tions are  made  where  unity,  love  and  loysUty 
to  nation  Is  involved.  And  this  is  one  of  the 
great  things  we  say  when  we  salute  the  flag. 
Groups  may  separate  us.  but  the  nation 
should  unite  us.  If  we  are  a  divided  nation, 
you  see.  it  is  because  some  of  us  have  fallen 
prey  to  the  temptation  to  put  local,  sec- 
tional or  group  interests  ahead  of  national 
interests,  and  to  the  degree  we  have  done 
this  we  have  violated  the  pledge  of  allegiance 
to  the  flag  and  nullified  the  will  of  God  as  set 
forth  in  the  ancient  Leviticus  commandment 
to  "proclaim  liberty  to  all  the  people!" 

There  Is  something  genuinely  un-American 
about  permitting  local,  sectional  or  personal 
Interests  to  divide  us  as  a  people.  In  America 
there  should  be  no  North  or  South,  no  capi- 
tal or  labor,  no  rich  or  poor,  no  black  or  white 
to  disrupt  our  unity  or  to  delay  the  achieve- 
ment of  our  national  goals  and  Ideals.  And 
we  will  believe  this  If  we  are  honest  when 
we  salute  our  flag  and  seriously  consider 
God's  Win  for  all  men. 

To  genuinely  salute  the  American  flag 
means  to  accept  the  ancient  Leviticus  text 
as  God's  command  to  us  as  a  nation :  that 
here  liberty  and  justice  shall  be  proclamled 
and  administered  evenhandedly  to  all.  The 
flag  of  our  nation  was  bought  with  a  great 
price:  it  Is  not  something  cheap,  to  be  spit 


upon  and  torn  Into  rags.  Men  by  the  thou- 
sands have  died  for  the  nation,  beUeving  in 
what  the  flag  symbolizes:  their  blood  Is  rep- 
resented by  the  red  stripes.  The  white  stripes 
are  emblematic  of  the  pure  and  lofty  Ideals 
for  which  our  nation  stands.  And  the  blue 
should  represent  the  loysilty  of  the  living  to 
those  Ideals  for  which  our  dead  heroes  shed 
their  life  blood.  A  great  deal  of  dedicated  liv- 
ing and  heroic  dying  is  represented  in  the 
American  flag;  purchased  at  such  a  price,  we 
dare  not  treat  it  lightly  or  desecrate  It  light- 
heartedly.  Our  loyalty  does  not  mean  perfect 
acceptance  of  the  nation  as  It  may  be,  but 
rather  to  the  nation's  high  and  lofty  Ideals 
toward  which  we  should  always  be  striving. 
It  Is  not  a  blind  loyalty,  such  as  Is  evident 
in  such  catchwords  as:  "America:  Love  it  or 
Leave  It!  but  a  loyalty  which  ever  works 
to  make  America's  performance  more  faith- 
fully duplicate  and  attain  \ts  ideals.  We  dare 
never  forget  that  America  stands  under  the 
vast  judgment  of  God  just  as  do  individual 
men,  but  we  seem  to  have  lost  this  sense  of 
the  Judgment  of  God  in  the  affairs  of  na- 
tions. One  of  the  truly  great  traits  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  was  that  he  believed  devoutly 
that  God  sits  In  judgment  upon  nations,  as 
well  as  He  sits  In  judgment  upon  individual 
men  and  women. 

We  are  called  upon  always  to  try  to  make 
America  live  up  to  the  high  and  lofty  Ideals 
represented  by  our  flag  and  historic  docu- 
ments— the  Ideals  that  liberty,  freedom  and 
justice  shall  be  proclaimed  from  one  end  of 
the  nation  to  the  other  end,  to  every  single 
citizen  and  inhabitant  thereof. 

There  are  many  American  citizens  who 
consume  civil,  economic  and  political  liberty 
for  themselves,  but  who  are  not  willing  to 
grant  slmiliar  liberties  to  the  poor  and  under- 
privileged among  our  citizenry.  At  times 
when  our  government  has  tried  to  elevate  the 
living  standards  and  educational  opportu- 
nities for  the  thirty  million  Americans  living 
;n  Appa'.achia  and  in  our  ghettos,  we  have 
found  some  of  our  most  highly  privileged 
citizens  among  the  most  vocal  opponents.  We 
are  not  all  equal  when  it  comes  to  economic 
and  social  opportunity:  anyone  who  has  been 
closely  and  sympathetically  identified  with 
the  poor  of  our  land,  the  depressed  of  Ap- 
palachla,  the  Ill-treated  American  Indian,  or 
the  down-graded  Mexican-Americans,  knows 
full  well  that  these  inhabitants  of  our  land 
do  not  have  the  opportunity,  they  do  not 
have  the  freedom,  to  develop  themselves 
into  the  most  constructive  citizens  possible 
in  a  worthwhile  society.  That's  the  heart  of 
liberty — not  license,  not  freedom  to  do  as 
we  please,  or  to  be  what  we  want  to  be— but 
freedom  to  become  what  we  ought  to  be. 
freedom  to  become  the  best  we  can  possibly 
be,  to  be  elevated  in  mind  ennobled  In  posi- 
tive usefulne.ss  In  the  society  of  man 

Yes.  true  Americanism  consists  In  more 
than  the  periodic  display  of  the  flag.  Not 
everyone  who  displays  the  flag  is  a  good 
American,  but  only  they  who  work  dally  In 
life  to  make  America  a  better  and  a  more 
democratic  society,  who  strive  to  assist  their 
fellowmen  In  realizing  the  Ideals  and  hopes 
expressed  In  the  flag.  These  ideals,  rooted  in 
Jewish  and  Christian  history  and  teaching, 
can  be  summed  up  in  Jesus'  great  command- 
ment: "Love  God  fully  and  love  your  neigh- 
bor as  you  love  yourself!"  Christ's  love  con- 
sists of  goodwill,  tolerance  and  an  under- 
standing helpfulness  towards  our  neigh- 
bor— it  means  liberty.  Justice,  goodwill,  and 
a  helping  hand  for  every  soul  striving  to 
climb  upward! 

So.  to  truly  obey  this  Leviticus  conunand 
and  to  genuinely  display  the  flag,  one  must 
not  be  viciously  opposed  to.  must  not  hurt 
or  harm  a  fellow  citizen  in  any  manner,  but. 
as  Luther  said,  must  seek  to  assist  him,  to 
understand  him.  to  wish  only  the  best  for 
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him,  and  to  put  the  most  charitable  con- 
struction on  what  he  does  and  says! 

This  means  that  In  America  we  will  not 
call  each  other  derogatory  names  and  sepa- 
rate ourselves  into  opposing  groups;  but 
white  and  black,  rich  and  {xxsr,  citizens  and 
aliens,  educated  and  Illiterate,  will  live  and 
work  together,  side  by  side,  in  understand- 
ing helpfulness,  living  and  letting  live,  striv- 
ing to  achieve  together  what  we  cannot 
achieve  alone — the  American  dream  and  the 
dream  of  God  for  all  mankind! 

"I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  the  repub- 
lic for  which  It  stands,  one  nation,  under 
God,  indivisible,  with  liberty  and  Justice  for 
all!" 

"Proclaim  liberty  throughout  all  the  land, 
unto  all  the  Inhabitants  thereof!" 

So,  if  you  believe  In  these  American  Ideals, 
go  home  and  display  your  flag  as  a  testi- 
mony to  your  faith  In  these  ideals.  But  If 
you  do  not  genuinely  believe  in  these  ideals, 
then  go  home  and  take  down  the  flag  you 
may  be  displaying,  wrap  it  up  In  moth  balls 
and  store  it  In  your  attic  until  the  lime 
comes  when  you  may  be  able  to  truthfully 
display  It.  But  don't  be  guilty  of  hypocrisy! 


FUSION  POWER:  EXCITING 
PROMISE 

Mr.  GRA'VEL.  Mr.  President.  An  arti- 
cle of  exceptional  interest  to  everyone 
who  is  concerned  about  the  brownouts, 
and  the  power  shortage,  and  the  envir- 
onmental consequences  of  generating 
electricity,  appeared  in  the  June  issue  of 
Fortune  magazine.  Pleasurable  and  ex- 
citing to  read,  the  article  describes  "the 
hot  new  promise"  of  fusion  power. 

Unlike  nuclear  reactors,  whose  inher- 
ent dangers  result  from  their  produc- 
tion of  intensely  radioactive  byproducts 
in  enormous  quantity,  controlled  thermo- 
nuclear fusion  will  be  inherently  safe. 
The  radioactive  threat  from  early  fusion 
model  will  be  several  hundred  thousand 
times  less  than  from  the  present  and 
planned  nuclear  reactors.  It  is  possible 
that  later  fusion  models  might  produce 
no  radioactivity  at  all.  Furthermore, 
their  heat-conversion  eflQciency  might  be 
as  high  as  90  to  95  percent,  which  would 
virtually  eliminate  the  thermal  pollu- 
tion problem  associated  with  reactors. 

How  many  years  away  is  fusion  pow- 
er? That  largely  depends  on  the  fund- 
ing which  Congress  provides. 

It  appears  possible  that,  if  there  were 
a  "crash  program"  in  fusion  research 
like  the  well-funded  one  in  reactor  re- 
search, fusion  power  might  catch  up 
and  pass  reactor  development.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  all  the  nuclear 
power  reactors  now  operating  and 
going  into  operation  are  still  experi- 
mental models,  and  that  it  will  be  an- 
other 15  years  before  the  first  big 
breeder  reactors  are  working,  if  they 
ever  do. 

It  is  impossible  to  compare  the  speed 
of  fusion  development  with  the  speed  of 
reactor  development,  which  is  recei\ing 
about  four  times  more  Government 
money.  However,  Dr.  C.  M.  Van  Atta,  of 
the  Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory, 
thinks  that  kind  of  fusion  feasibility 
could  be  demonstrated  in  5  years,  if  there 
were  money  now. 

Unfortunately,    Uie    Atomic    Energy 


Commission  has  funded  fusion  research 
at  a  static  level  for  the  last  10  years — 
which  means  a  decreasing  effort  under 
inflation.  Russian  manpower  in  fusion 
research  is  reportedly  five  times  the 
American  level. 

I  am  certainly  not  the  only  Member 
of  Congress  who  is  dismayed  by  the 
meager  ceiling  set  on  fusion  research 
again  this  year  by  the  AEC  authorization. 
On  June  18.  1970,  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  Report  No.  91-1219  for 
Public  'Works,  including  atomic  energy, 
stated  the  following : 

The  committee  has  long  been  concerned 
at  the  slow  pace  of  the  development  of  this 
program  which,  if  successful,  could  be  the 
answer  to  the  energy  problems  facing  the 
Nation  and  the  world  .  .  .  The  committee 
hopes  that  future  budget  submissions  will 
make  more  adequate  provision  for  accelera- 
tion of  this  research  and  development  effort. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  the 
well-written  Fortune  article  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
£is  follows : 

The  Hot  New  Promise  of  Thermontjcleab 
Power 

The  best  index  of  a  nation's  living  stand- 
ard is  the  average  amount  of  energy  at  the 
disposal  of  each  citizen.  Energy  underlies 
most  of  the  necessities;  It  Is  needed  to  pro- 
duce fertilizers,  extract  materials,  distribute 
goods,  dispose  of  wastes,  and  supply  warmth, 
among  other  things.  But  assuming  that  pop- 
ulations and  living  standard  around  the 
world  will  generally  Increase,  future  socie- 
ties appear  headed  for  energy  starvation  If 
they  have  to  rely  on  present  energy  sources. 
As  time  goes  by.  It  will  take  more  and  more 
energy  to  obtain  a  given  amount  of  benefit. 
Materials  will  be  won  from  lower-grade  ores 
at  a  larger  cost  in  energy.  Food  will  be  trans- 
ported from  farther  away.  More  energy  will 
be  consumed  in  the  disposal  or  conversion  of 
wastes,  many  of  which  are  themselves  by- 
products of  the  energy-conversion  process. 

Two  methods  of  energy  conversion  should 
become  available  late  in  this  century  for 
averting  at  least  this  pcirtlcular  crunch.  The 
closest  to  hand  is  the  fast-breeder  fission 
reactor,  the  technical  and  economic  feasibil- 
ity of  which  seem  assured.  The  other,  and 
potentially  far  better.  Is  controlled  thermo- 
nuclear fusion.  In  some  ways  complementary 
to  the  breeder,  in  some  ways  competitive, 
the  fusion  principle  Is  Inherently  safer  and 
cleaner  .^nd  if  direct  conversion  of  fusion 
energy  to  electricity  can  be  achieved,  as  many 
now  believe,  civilization  might  obtain  its  en- 
ergy at  a  pnce  far  lower  than  ever  Imagined. 
But  hopes  for  fusion  power  have  to  be  tem- 
pered: eighteen  years  of  broad  internaltonal 
effort  and  at  least  a  billion  dollars  spent  have 
yet  to  bring  nuclear  fusion  to  the  stage  that 
nuclear  fission  reached  twenty-eight  years 
ago  when  the  first  self-sustaining  reaction 
went  critical  on  a  University  of  Chicago 
squash  court. 

Both  fission  and  fusion  take  advantage  of 
the  fact  that  atomic  nuclei  have  an  optimum 
size  range  in  which  the  forces  that  hold  a 
nucleus  together  and  the  forces  that  tend  to 
tear  It  apart  are  most  nearly  In  equilibrium. 
This  size  range  lies  near  the  middle  of  the 
periodic  table  of  elements  and  represents  the 
state  at  which  the  least  possible  energy  is 
needed  to  hold  all  the  nuclear  components 
together.  Heavy  nuclei  such  as  uranium  will 
decay  radioactivity  or  fission  (i.e.,  split)  in 
an  attempt  to  reach  this  state,  giving  off 
energy  In  the  process.  Similarly,  very  light 


nuclei,  such  as  hydrogen  and  helium,  will 
fuse  together,  giving  off  energy  In  the 
process  also. 

While  the  heavy  nuclei  teeter  on  the  brink 
of  spontaneous  fission,  however,  the  light 
nuclei  put  up  heavy  resistance  to  fusion.  The 
reason  is  that  it  is  hard  to  bring  them  into 
contact — each  possesses  a  positive  electric 
charge,  so  they  repel  each  other.  The  princi- 
pal task  of  thermonuclear-fusion  technology 
Is  to  overcome  this  repulsion,  or  coulomb 
barrier,  by  physically  forcing  the  nuclei  Into 
violent  collision. 

In  atomic  accelerators  this  collision  con- 
tact Is  accomplished  by  firing  nuclei  at  one 
another  like  bullets.  In  the  hydrogen  bomb 
It  Is  done  with  violent  temperature  produced 
by  a  flsslon-bomb  "trigger."  In  the  sun  It 
is  accomplished  by  means  of  tremendous 
heat  and  pressure  produced  by  the  sun's 
own  gravitational  force.  The  main  hopes  of 
fusion  research  have  been  pinned  upon  proc- 
esses that  somewhat  resemble  the  sun's  ex- 
cept that  magnetic  forces  are  substituted  for 
gravity. 

THE  rOTTRTH  STATE  OF  MATTER 

In  several  respects,  initiating  a  self-sus- 
taining fusion  reaction  Is  analogous  to 
gullding  a  fire:  the  kindling  flame  must  be 
hot  enough  and  be  held  long  enough;  fuel 
must  be  closely  spaced  to  heat  itself  and  keep 
the  fire  going.  But  the  fuels  used  In  the 
fusion  fire  are  like  no  others.  The  fuel  up>on 
which  most  research  has  been  done  to  date  Is 
a  combination  of  deuterium  and  tritium,  the 
two  heavy  isotopes  of  hydrogen.  Other  com- 
binations are  possible-Aleuterlum  will  fuse 
with  deuterium  or  with  Isotopes  of  helium, 
for  example — but  the  deuterium-tritium  re- 
action Is  easiest  to  ignite. 

At  the  temperatures  required  for  fusion 
ignition,  on  the  order  of  a  hundred  million 
degrees,  all  materials  have  not  only  long  since 
vaporized  but  Ionized — I.e.,  broken  up  Into  a 
mixture  of  negatively  charged  electrons  and 
positively  charged  nuclei.  This  mixture, 
called  plasma,  resembles  a  gas  in  some 
respects,  but  it  Is  often  regarded  as  a  fourth 
state  of  matter  because  it  has  some  proper- 
ties unlike  gases,  liquids,  or  solids.  Plasma's 
unique  properties  are  simultaneously  the 
only  hope  for  fusion  and  yet  so  maddeningly 
complex  that  only  recently,  after  years  of  ef- 
fort with  expensive  research  apparatus  and 
computers,  have  theorists  begun  to  compre- 
hend its  behavior. 

For  fusion,  this  violently  expansive  fuel 
must  be  compressed  into  a  small  volume,  yet 
kept  from  contact  with  ordinary  matter, 
which  would  chill  the  plasma  Instantly.  It 
might  be  Impossible  to  accomplish  this  ex- 
cept for  one  fortunate  property  of  plasms:  It 
consists  of  Independently  moving  electrically 
charged  particles,  which  means  it  can  be  de- 
flected to  a  limited  extent  by  magnetic  fields. 

The  main  efforts  of  fusion  researchers  over 
many  years  have  gone  into  arranging  mag- 
netic fields  as  "bottles"  for  plasma.  Such  bot- 
tles fall  into  two  general  types  In  the 
"open"  type,  squeezing  fields  of  magnet- 
ism form  the  sole  "stopper"  preventing 
plasma  from  escaping  out  the  ends  of 
a  tube.  In  the  "closed"  type  the  tube  Is 
bent  into  a  doughnut  shape,  or  torold,  and 
here  the  purpose  of  the  magnetic  fields  Is  to 
confine  the  plasma  to  the  middle  of  the  tube, 
away  from  material  walls. 

Even  in  the  best  of  circumstances,  no  such 
magnetic  bottle  can  be  perfect.  There  will  al- 
ways be  some  leakage  of  plasma  particles 
striking  one  another  and  bouncing  off  In  di- 
rections that  the  fields  cannot  inhibit.  This 
irreducible  rate  of  leakage,  called  "classical 
diffusion"  because  it  is  explainable  by  well- 
established  theory,  represents  the  ultimate 
goal  of  all  magnetic  confinement  schemes, 
even  though  controlled  fusion  is  theoretically 
possible  at  a  higher  rate  of  leakage.  Such 
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^•.a.-sicai     confinemeiu     has     recemiy     been 
achieved. 

C.innuemem  alune  .s  not  enough,  however. 
Generally  speaking,  fusion  rheonsts  c.\lcul;\te 
tha:  ihey  .^Iso  need  a  plasn.a  density  of  10" 
to  :o  particles  per  cuoic  cenumeier  (i-^  •  a 
hundred  trUhon  to  a  thjus.md  trillion  par- 
ticles per  c.c.t.  Actually  even  the  higher  fig- 
ure IS  A  ne.ir-vaciiuni  compared  v^ith  air  at 
sea  level,  which  is  100.000  times  denser.  This 
pLisn.a  must  be  heated  to  a  temperature 
above  60  million  degrees.  And  particles  must 
rem.iui  coniiued  for  an  average  of  a  tenth 
vt  a  second  or  more  before  diffusing  out  To  a 
limited  extent  these  parameters  are  v.irlabie: 
higher  density  can  partially  compensate  for 
shorter  confiiiement  time  or  lower  tempera- 
ture, etc..  and  different  set^s  of  standards 
apply  in  different  types  cf  confinement 
schemes.  A  common  rule  of  thumb  for  a 
fusion  reactor  capable  of  producing  more 
energy  than  it  consumes  is  Lawson's  criteri- 
on, named  for  British  physicist  J.  D.  Lawson. 
For  net  power,  according  to  his  formula,  the 
pro>duct  of  the  density  times  the  cctiftnement 
time  must  equal  or  exceed  the  figure  IC'  \a. 
hundred    trillion). 

AFTER  THE  PERH.\P3.\TR0N 

In  the  earliest  days,  before  much  existed 
in  the  way  of  plasma  theory,  researchers  were 
innocent  about  the  immensities  of  their 
tasks  The  U.S.  Government  initiated  a  highly 
classined  program  in  1952  under  the  light- 
hearted  code  name  Project  Sherwood.  The 
name  was  a  pun  on  the  answer,  "It  sure 
would."  to  the  question.  "Wouldn't  it  be 
nice  if  we  could  achieve  nuclear  fusion?" 
One  early  reactor  attempt,  designed  largely 
out  of  optimism  and  happy  guesswork,  was 
dubbed  Perhapsatron. 

Lightheartedness  dissolved  after  Per- 
haps,\tron  and  numerous  successors  were 
turned  on.  For  plasma  simply  refused  to  be 
confined;  no  matter  what  the  shape  or  the 
^trength  of  the  magnetic  bottle,  it  always 
managed  to  wriggle  free  before  the  nuclear 
fire  could  kindle  In  the  earliest  machines, 
which  were  open  types,  the  particles  simply 
escaped  out  the  ends  or  thr^  utth  weak  regions 
in  the  magnetic  fields.  In  l.iicr.  nitre  elabo- 
rate devices  of  the  closed  type  they  appeared 
to  interact  electromagnetically  m  unan- 
ticipated group  behavior.  This  enabled  the 
particles  to  ignore  the  fields  altogether  or 
actually  to  recede  a  ni.ignetic  kick  that  drove 
the  plasma  to  the  chUling  walls. 

Ai  time  went  on.  the  fear  began  to  plague 
many  of  the  Sherwood  scieniists  that  they 
were  up  against  a  law  cf  nature,  a  law  as 
implacable'as  the  thermodynamic  principles 
that,  lor  instance,  preclude  the  possibility  of 
perpetual-motion  machines.  The  fear  arose 
largely  from  a  relationship  that  had  been 
annjuuced  in  the  early  Ponies  by  the  Amer- 
ican physicist  David  Bohm.  who  had  been 
dJlnt  research  on  plasma  and  magnetic 
fields  for  purpo.->es  not  related  to  fusion. 
Bahni  discovered  that  plasma  usually  dif- 
fu.sed  through  a  magnetic  field  at  a  rate  that 
was  related  to  the  temperature  and  strength 
nf  the  field.  The  equation  appeared  to  be  a 
reflecti.Mi  of  the  cDjperati.e  behavior  of 
pla.=ma  particles.  When  Bobm's  equation  was 
applied  in  context  with  Uaw.=&n's  criterion 
of  density  and  temperature  for  successful 
fusion,  the  equa'ion  always  predicted  that 
confinement  time  wotild  be  at  least  a  hun- 
dred times  too  short  for  fusion. 

More  ominous  yet  was  the  actual  be- 
havior of  the  plasma  At  first,  as  new  ma- 
chines and  new  principles  were  tried,  con- 
finement ti.mes  gradually  increased  But  by 
1954  they  had  climbed  to  just  about  exactly 
the  level  predicted  by  Bohm—  "Bohm  time." 
as  it  was  called — and  there  they  stopped. 
\n-i  from  then  on.  no  matter  what  new  ap- 
paratus was  tried,  no  matter  how  tempera- 


lurei  ana  magne.ij  nelds  were  .lUered.  the 
maximum  coniiuemeni  never  exceeded  Bolun 
time. 

From  1952  to  1958  the  American  Sherwood 
researchers  fought  the  battle  of  plasma  con- 
finement in  seciecy.  Meanwhile,  in  the 
U  S.S.R.  and  Great  Britain,  similarly  classi- 
fied fusion  programs  were  also  in  trouble, 
as  were  smaller  unclassified  programs  in 
other  countries.  It  turned  out  later,  lu  fact, 
that  all  these  independent  efforts  had  been 
pursuing  remarkably  si.nilar  approaches, 
and.  of  course,  encountering  the  same  elu- 
slveness  in  plasma.  Word  of  each  other's 
troubles  did  seep  out  over  the  grapevine, 
however,  and  in  1958  the  Soviet  Union  pro- 
posed wholesale  reclassification  of  all  fusion 
research.  The  proposal  was  accepted  by  all  the 
countries.  At  first  simply  a  huddling  together 
for  warmth  m  the  face  of  chilling  difficul- 
ties, the  worldwide  fusion  effort  has  dem- 
onstrated Itself  to  be  an  exemplary  case  of 
open  international  cooperation  for  general 
benefit. 

Initially,  the  U.S.  program  was  the  largest 
and  contributed  the  most  in  the  way  of 
theory  and  accomplishment.  But  for  more 
than  a  decade  now.  funding  in  Uie  U.S.  pro- 
gram has  remained  nearly  level  despite  in- 
flation and  increasing  need  for  larger,  more 
ex;>ensive  research  apparatus.  Next  year  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission's  funding  for 
fusion  amounts  to  S28.600.000.  In  the  same 
period  the  size  of  the  Soviet  proi;ram  has 
steadily  increased  until  now  it  is  three  tunes 
larger  tlu\n  the  VS.  program  in  manpower. 
It  also  contributes  Uie  moc.t  in  the  way  of 
progress. 

After  declassification  revealed  that  their 
troubles  were  universal,  the  scientists  real- 
ized the  inappropriateness  of  their  trial- 
and-error  approach  to  fusion.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  detailed  theoretical  knowledge 
about  plasma  behavior,  expensive  machines 
were  being  put  together  Just  to  see  what 
would  happen.  Most  programs  went  back  to 
plodding  research  aimed  at  understanding 
the  complicated  behavior  of  plasma  in  the 
presence  of  magnetic  fields. 

BE.\'nNG    BOHM    TIME 

By  the  mid-Sixties  some  hope  was  glim- 
mering through  the  gloom.  Soviet  physicist 
M.  S.  loffe  had  proposed  a  way  to  place  spe- 
cial exterior  magnets  around  the  plasma  so 
that  the  plasma  particles  always  encoun- 
tered stronger  and  stronger  opposing  mag- 
netic fields  whenever  they  tried  to  escape. 
This  proved  useful  in  improving  confine- 
ment in  some  Soviet  devices.  Shortly  after- 
ward, two  American  devices  independently 
employed  a  similar  "niagnetlc-well"  prin- 
ciple. One  of  these  was  at  Uie  University  of 
Wisconsin,  the  other  at  General  Dynamics' 
General  .\tomic  Division  i  which  was  sold  to 
Gulf  Oil  in  1967  and  renamed  Gulf  General 
.Momic  I .  Both  of  these  devices  demonstrated 
that  thev  could  confine  plasma  for  roughly 
thirty  Bohn  timee.  StlU.  the  plasma  was 
far  too  cold  and  dilute  to  be  very  inter- 
esting from  a  fusion  standpoint. 

The  most  significant  step  came  early  last 
year  when  researchers  at  Ru.ssla's  Kurtcha- 
tov  Institute  announced  that  one  of  their 
machines,  c.illed  Tok.^mak  3.  had  confined 
an  even  hotter,  denser  plasma  one  hundred 
Bohm  times,  though  both  plasma  density 
and  temperature  were  still  too  low  by  a  fac- 
tor of  about  ten.  The  Soviet  claim  met  with 
considerable  skepticism,  since  plasma  meas- 
urements are  notoriously  difficult  to  make 
and  interpret.  A  British  team,  whose  mem- 
bers were  recognized  as  leading  experts  in 
plasma  measurement,  was  in-.-lted  to  examine 
the  perf3rm.-ince  of  Tokamak  3.  while  the 
fusion  world  awaited  in  suspense.  When  the 
British  team  returned  last  fall  it  announced 
that  far  from  overstating  their  achievements. 


the  iUisbians  h.id  actually  done  better  than 
tuey  claimed. 

Though  some  mysterj-  still  attend  tiie  pre- 
cise reason  why  roktimak  works  as  well  as  it 
does,  m  general,  physicists  believe  that  the 
secret  lies  iu  the  way  fields  Irom  separate 
magnet  systems  cross  each  other,  an  arrange- 
ment called  "shear."  The  result  is  a  spiralmg 
combination  cf  fields  that  apparently  breaks 
up  tlae  troublesome  group  benavior  o:  plasma 
particles. 

Kven  before  the  British  te-im  returned  last 
year,  the  AfclC  was  already  sulliciently  im- 
pressed to  have  begun  work  on  two  varia- 
tions of  Tokamak.  One  is  Ormak  at  Oak 
Ridge  National  Ijaboratory.  The  other  is  an 
elaborate  modification  of  the  expensive  Siel- 
lerator  C  device  at  Princeton.  Other  Toka- 
mak-type  machines  are  plaiuied  at  M.I.T.. 
the  University  oi  Texas,  and  Gulf  General 
Atomic. 

Tokamak's  success  is  merely  one  sign  of 
a  general  thaw  that  has  set  fusion  progress 
In  motion  again.  By  now.  several  entirely 
different  approaches  to  plasma  coniinement 
have  been  reporting  steady  progress.  Eaily 
tills  ye.ir  Gulf  General  At.omic  announced 
that  its  new  apparatus  had  confined  plasma 
some  300  Boiim  times — close  to  the  long- 
sought  classical  confinement.  At  the  Law- 
rence Radiation  Lab  the  open  device  called 
2X  has  almost  achieved  classical  confinement 
lor  that  type.  Meanwhile  progress  is  also  be- 
ing made  in  the  long-neglected  areas  of 
plasma  temperature  and  density.  At  the  Los 
Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory  another  open 
machine  called  Scylla  is  regularly  achieving 
densities  and  temperatures  in  the  fusion 
range,  though  confinement  times  are  much 
too  short. 

Most  of  the  new  optimism,  then,  stems  not 
so  much  from  Tokamak  or  any  other  specific 
success  as  from  the  grasp  of  basic  plasma 
pnnciples  the  successes  represent.  Most 
heartening  of  all,  none  of  the  principles  dis- 
covered rules  out  ultimate  success  for  con- 
trolled fusion  ■■Nature  is  not  against  us  in 
this  work."  exults  Dr.  Robert  Hirsch,  until 
recently  acting  director  of  the  AEC's  con- 
trol led-fusion  program.  ■'It  appears  that  all 
we  have  to  do  is  be  careful  and  do  the  right 
things.  " 

This  burgeoning  of  plasma  theory  and  new 
ideas  has  brought  a  need  for  new  apparatus 
to  extend  experience,  a  resurgence  of  interest 
In  empirical  research,  and  a  new  Impetus  to 
move  toward  an  actual  prototype  fusion  re- 
actor. All  this  really  spells  hardware,  and 
hardware,  of  course,  always  spells  money. 
"We're  now  at  the  point  where  a  lot  of  money 
could  do  a  lot  of  good."  says  Hirsch.  ■'We 
could  triple  the  size  of  the  program  over  the 
next  five  years  and  still  not  waste  money — 
something  we  couldn't  have  said  a  year  ago." 

THE    THREE    VNCERT.MNTIES 

But,  cautions  Dr.  Herman  Postma.  director 
of  fusion  reoearch  at  the  AEC's  Oak  Ridge 
National  Laboratory,  .scientific  feasibility  is 
scarcely  the  whole  story.  Postma  Identifies 
three  overarching  uncertainties  that  stand 
in  the  way  of  actual  commercial  reactors, 
and  scleniilflc  feasibility  is  only  the  first. 
The  seccnd  is  engineering  feasibility,  fpe- 
cHcally  whether  a  practical  reactor  can  be 
built  with  real  materials  and  real  engineer- 
ing techniques.  To  ilKistra'c  the  severity  of 
the  engineering  challenge.  Postma  points  to 
the  virtually  unexplored  question  of  whether 
a  fu=ion  reactor  could  long  survive  its  own 
radioactivity  When  deuterium  and  tritium — 
the  'easiest ■■  of  fusion  fuels  to  ignite — 
react  u>gethcr.  some  80  percent  of  the  energy 
produced  emerges  in  the  form  of  very-high- 
speed neutron  particles. 

Man  has  never  dealt  with  very  energetic 
neutrons  in  such  abundance,  but  engineers 
know  that  the  sheer  Impact  ■will  damage 
virtually   any   solid    material   over  time.   In 
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nio-st  metals,  neutrons  shatter  the  crystalline 
structure,  reducing  strength  to  nearly  that 
of  chalk.  Another  common  symptom  of 
neutron  damage  in  a  material  is  swelling, 
due  to  the  presence  of  tiny  helium  bubbles 
created  bv  Uie  transni'atation  of  atoms  deep 
inside  the  material.  If  a  deuterium-tritium 
reactor  is  to  become  a  practical  reality,  ma- 
terials must  be  found  for  vacuum-chamber 
walls  and  magnet  structures  that  can  with- 
stand powerful  stresses  despite  neutron  dam- 
age, and  designs  must  be  developed  that  min- 
imize damage  from  swelling.  MIT.  engi- 
neering professor  David  Rose  believes  that 
the  neutron  problems  may  ultimately  prove 
at  least  as  troublesome  as  plasma  confine- 
ment itself. 

Related  to  engineering  feasibility  m  some 
respects  is  Posimas  third  unknown i  eco- 
nomic feasibility.  The  Justification  usually 
offered  for  fusion  research  In  earlier  days 
was  the  promise  of  low-cost  power.  The  prem- 
ise was  that  fuel  costs  would  be  but  a 
fraction  of  the  cost  of  the  energy  equi\alent 
In  any  other  fuel.  Nowadays,  most  of  those 
Involved  in  fusion  tend  to  avoid  discussions 
of  wiiat  fusion  power  will  actually  cost  If 
and  when  the  technical  problems  are  solved. 
The  reluctance  stems  partly  from  a  conserv- 
atism Instilled  by  fusion's  long  history  of 
disappointments.  But  it  also  refiects  a  little 
better  gr.isp  of  both  the  knowns  and  the  un- 
knowns that  have  emerged  with  the  sharp- 
pencil  stages — as  opposed  to  the  arm-waving 
st.iges — of  fusion  engineering 

Last  September,  lor  the  first  t.in.e.  scien- 
tists, engineers,  economists,  aiid  others  sat 
down  together  in  a  large  international  con- 
ference at  Englands  national  Culham  Lab- 
oratory for  nuclear  research  and  engineering. 
Much  of  the  conference  was  devoted  to  eco- 
nomic and  engineering  considerations  cf 
fusion  power.  One  thing  that  surfaced  at 
Culham  Is  that  the  capital  cost  of  the  plant 
Itself,  not  the  cost  of  the  fuel,  will  deter- 
mine whether  fusion  power  will  be  cheaper 
than.  say.  power  from  a  breeder  reactor. 
Even  more  than  is  the  case  with  other  pow- 
er sources,  the  unit  costs  of  fusion  power 
will  decline  with  increasing  plant  size,  there- 
fore the  econcmlcs  may  turn  on  how  big 
a  reactor  can  be.  this  side  of  folly.  A  big 
fusion  plant  even  promises  to  be  less  difficult 
to  design  than  a  small  one.  For  one  thing. 
some  of  the  difficulty  of  confinement  time 
automatically  tends  to  solve  itself,  because 
It  takes  a  longer  time  on  the  average  for  a 
plasma  particle  to  get  to  the  walls  of  a  big 
chamber  than  a  small  one.  Even  at  the  pres- 
ent state  of  knowledge,  suggests  Lav^Tence 
Lab's  Richard  Post,  it  would  probably  be 
possible  to  build  a  reactor  of  the  toroidal 
variety  that  would  actually  produce  power 
The  trouble  is.  he  adds,  that  the  plasma 
chamber  and  magnet  system  alone  might  oc- 
cupy roi"Thly  the  space  of  a  baseball  infield 

The  most  detailed  cost  estimates  lor  fu- 
sion power  so  far  were  presented  at  Culham 
by  M.I.T.'s  David  Rose,  who  also  has  broad 
experience  with  fission  plants  and  breeders 
According  to  Rose's  broad-brush  estimates. 
a  fusion  plant  is  most  likely  to  match  the 
cost  of  power  from  breeder  reactors — ex- 
pected to  drop  to  around  2  5  mills  per  kilo- 
watt by  1990 — when  the  fusion  plant  has  a 
generating  capacity  of  between  2.000  and 
10.000  megawatts.  By  comparison,  today's 
largest  existing  thermal-power  reactors  are 
still  under  1.200-megawatt  capacity  and 
Grand  Cotilee  Dam  produces  only  1.974  meg- 
awatts. New  plant  capacities,  to  be  sure, 
have  been  increasing  tenfold  every  twenty 
years  since  the  beginnings  of  the  Industry, 
and  most  of  the  new  nuclear  plants  now 
ordered  for  the  early  Seventies  will  be  In  the 
1.000-megawatt  category. 

THE  ENt)  OF  THE  STEAM  AGE  IN  POWER 

Doubts   about    the   economic    viability   of 
fusion   power — and   many   conventional   as- 


sumptions about  what  is  and  is  not  econom- 
ically feasible — would  alter  radically  If  di- 
rect conversion  of  fusion  energy  to  electric 
power  could  be  developed.  Most  proposed 
sci'.emes  regard  the  fusion  reactor  simply  as 
a  source  of  heat,  equivalent  to  a  fossil- 
fuel  furnace  or  u  fission  reactor.  Iii  such  a 
"conventional"  approach,  the  heat  would 
be  produced  by  the  impact  of  the  reaction  s 
neutron,  proton,  and  electron  byproducts 
within  a  "blanket"  of  some  molten  material 
surrounding  the  reacting  plasma.  The 
blanket  material  would  then  be  used  to  heat 
water  or  some  other  working  fluid  in  a  more 
or  leis  conventional  thermal-cycle  electric 
plant. 

But  in  principle  fusion  Is  uniquely  capa- 
ble of  a  far  more  elegant  approach.  In  the 
early  Fifties.  Richard  Post  was  trying  to  find 
ways  to  offset  the  disiidvantages  of  open  de- 
vices (Pests  specially  I.  which  are  inherent- 
ly "leakier  "  than  closed  devices.  He  thought 
of  turning  the  leak  to  advantage.  Much  il 
the  energy  released  from  fusion— especially 
from  fuel  combinations  other  than  deute- 
rium and  tritium — emerges  in  the  form  of 
charged  particles,  such  as  electrons  and  pro- 
tons, traveling  at  very  high  speeds.  Since 
electric  generators  and  the  flow  of  electricity 
through  a  wire  also  involve  moving  charges. 
Post  reasoned  that  it  ought  to  be  possible, 
in  effect,  to  pump  electricity  from  the  reac- 
ilon  into  wiros.  bypassing  the  costly.  Inef- 
ficient steam  cycle. 

P.VNNING    AN    ACCELERATOR    BACKWARD 

Several  hypothetical  designs  for  accom- 
plishing this  direct  conversion  have  been 
proposed.  One  envisoned  by  Post  would  em- 
ploy a  reactor  of  the  of>en  type.  During  the 
reaction  the  leakage  of  charged  particles 
from  one  end  of  the  plasma  chamber  would 
emerge  into  a  100-yard-long.  fan-shaped 
vacuum  chamber  surrounded  by  magnets. 
Guided  by  the  magnets,  the  particles  would 
be  collected  upon  electrodes,  ch.irging  the 
electrodes  to  high  voltages.  The  scheme  re- 
sembles a  nuclear-particle  accelerator,  but 
one  that  is  being  driven  m  reverse  to  produce 
electric  current  rather  than  consume  it. 

The  potential  advantages  are  several,  an 
obvious  one  being  high  efficiency.  According 
to  laws  of  thermodynamics  discovered  more 
than  a  century  ago,  the  ultimate  efficiency 
of  any  thermal  device  such  as  a  steam  en- 
gine or  turbine  generator  depends  upon  the 
difference  between  the  operating  tempera- 
ture inside  the  engine  and  the  surrounding 
outside  temperature.  Melting  points  of  ma- 
terials in  conventional  devices  limit  temper- 
atures and  therefore  efficiencies,  which  rare- 
ly exceed  40  percent  today.  The  other  60  per- 
cent of  the  energy  is  lost  as  waste  heat,  the 
poUutive  effects  of  which  are  a  source  of  so 
much  worry  about  power  generation.  But 
magnetic  fields  don  t  melt,  so  a  fusion  direct- 
conversion  device  could  be  driven  by  tem- 
peratures of  hundreds  of  millions  of  de- 
grees— and.  In  principle  at  least,  heat-to- 
electricity  conversion  could  approach  100 
percent  efficiency. 

Tlie  cost  of  the  heat  source  and  generat- 
ing equipment  In  today's  very  large  electric 
plants  runs  to  about  $90  per  kilowatt  of  elec- 
tric-generating capacity.  But  according  to 
some  calculations,  these  costs  could  be  re- 
duced to  about  $20  per  kilowatt  through 
Post's  direct -conversion  scheme.  Many  of  the 
economic  advantages  of  direct  conversion 
would  also  apply  In  small-scale  plants,  sev- 
ering ftision's  ties  to  mammoth  reactors. 

Direct  conversion  would  work  best  with 
fuel  combinations  such  as  deuterium  and 
helium  3.  which  need  higher  temperatures  to 
ignite  and  impose  severer  confinement  prob- 
lems. Most  fusion  researchers  have  been  too 
involved  in  getting  even  the  '■easy^'  deute- 
rium-tritium reaction  going  to  take  on  a 
more  difficult  combination  and  exotic  meth- 
ods of  power  generation  as  well.   Recently, 


however,  with  emerging  confidence  m  achiev- 
ing fusion  and  preliminary  experimental  evi- 
dence that  the  principles  of  direct  conver- 
sion are  sound.  Post's  scheme  Is  getting  a  lot 
more  attention. 

Setting  aside  the  question  of  direct  gen- 
erating costs,  the  decisive  Justification  for 
purs-uiug  fusion  diligently  is  that  it  prom- 
ises to  be  a  much  better  neiglibor  than  its 
fossil  or  fission  competitors.  Fossil  plants 
especially  the  coal-burulng  variety  that  will 
predominate  for  many  years  to  come,  enni  a 
variety  of  air  pollutants,  despite  expensive 
measures  to  remove  them  (see  "Some  Burn- 
ing Questions  About  Combustion."  Fortune 
February  I.  Associated  with  their  operatioiis 
must  be  elaborate  transport  arrangements  to 
supply  fuel  and  remove  ash.  or  else  the  plants 
must  be  located  near  the  fuel  source  and 
hence  seme  distance  from  the  power  market 

Fission  plants  have  less  cumbersome  fuel 
logistics  and.  except  for  a  troublesome  waste- 
heat  discharge  in  today's  designs,  they  pre- 
sent fewer  pollution  problems  in  normal  cir- 
cumstances. Inherent  in  the  fission  process, 
however  is  a  certain  possibility  that  a  cool- 
ing-system breakdown  can  occur.  Without  ex- 
pensive precautions,  the  result  could  be  a 
meltdown  of  the  fuel  elements  and,  in  the 
worst  circumstances,  a  release  of  radioac- 
tivity to  the  atmosphere.  The  problems  will 
be  particularly  acute  in  the  case  of  fast 
breeders  These  have  tightly  packed,  critically 
placed  fuel  elements,  thin  as  knitting  needles 
Elaborate  automatic  controls  will  be  I'.eeded 
to  damp  out  touchy  tendencies  toward  surges 
of  power.  Huge  volumes  of  exotic  coolants 
such  as  liquid  sodium,  must  be  pumped 
through  the  core  to  extract  the  heat  from  the 
confined  space.  Even  a  small  obs' ruction  in 
the  fl.iw  can  result  in  a  fuel  meltdown  like 
the  one  in  1966  that  disabled  the  pioneering 
commercial  breeder,  Detroit  Edison's  Enrico 
Fermi  plant. 

Other  aspects  of  fission  operation  embody 
other  hazards  For  instance  there  is  the 
large  amotint  of  highly  radioactive  materials 
that  a  fission  reactor  core  represents  just 
sitting  there.  .And  periodically  the  fuel  ele- 
ments must  be  removed  and  transported 
somewhere  else  for  chemical  processing  to 
extract  spent  fission  products  and  newlv 
bred  fuel. 

A  fusion  reactor,  by  contrast,  appears  in- 
herently safe  It  contains  no  more  than  a 
second's  worth  of  reacting  fuel  at  any  In- 
stant and  there  Is  no  possibility  of  a  run- 
away Even  assuming  some  disaster— Internal 
failure,  bomblne.  or  earthquake — fusion  Is 
still  about  a  million  times  safer.  In  terms 
of  volume  of  radioactive  materials  and  the 
length  of  time  that  they  would  be  re- 
tained by  the  human  body  If  ingested,  a 
5.000-meeawatt  fusion  re.qctor  presents 
rouehly  the  same  degree  of  radioactive  haz- 
ard as  a  5-kllowatt  fission  reactor.  Among 
the  most  hazardous  fission  wastes  are  stron- 
tium 90  and  iodine  131.  both  of  which  the 
body  tends  to  incorporate  into  Its  struc- 
ture. The  primary  radioactive  component  in 
a  fusion  device  would  be  tritium,  most  of 
which  the  body  eliminates  relatively 
quickly. 

A    DOWNTOWN    REACTOR 

In  the  new  era  cf  environmental  concern, 
fusion  safety  and  environmental  advantages 
should  wield  increasing  economic  leverage. 
Not  only  shotild  they  result  in  lower  plant 
costs  and  insurance  premiums,  but  they 
should  also  permit  fusion  plants  to  be  located 
closer  to  power  markets  If  generating  costs 
decline  as  promised,  then  transmission  and 
distribution  costs  will  assume  far  more  sig- 
nificance. Thus  whether  a  fusion  reactor  can 
actually  put  cheaper  electricity  Into  the 
transmission  line  than,  say,  a  breeder  may 
become  less  Important  than  the  economies 
that  spring  from  the  fusion  plant's  siting 
flexlblUtv. 
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In  a  number  of  Interesting  ways,  moreover, 
fusion  could  muster  a  combination  of  bene- 
fits greater  than  the  sum  of  the  parts.  If, 
SIS  seems  realistic,  a  fusion  plant  proves  suf- 
ficiently innocuous  to  he  located  within  city 
limits.  It  could  actually  bring  about  a  sharp 
diminution  of  other  forms  of  pollution  as 
well.  Between  two  and  three  times  as  much 
enerpy  In  the  U.S.  goes  directly  Into  heat 
for  buildings,  households,  and  Industrial 
processes  as  goes  Into  the  production  of 
electric  power.  Proposals  have  often  been  ad- 
vanced for  using  the  waste  heat  from  power 
production  for  these  purposes,  and  In  a  few 
places  such  as  New  York  this  Is  now  done. 
Most  s\ich  schemes,  however,  run  afoul  of 
the  prohibitive  expense  of  transporting 
heat— In  the  form  of  either  steam  or  hot 
water — more  than  a  few  miles.  But.  accord- 
ing to  recent  calculations  by  Oak  Ridge 
engineer  Arthur  FYaas,  assuming  that  a  fu- 
sion re.nctor  could  be  sited  near  a  downtown 
area,  it  might  even  pay  to  operate  It  at  less 
th.in  top  electrical  efficiency  simply  to  get 
more  u.'^efiil  heat.  One  advantage  of  a  com- 
bined power-heat  utility  would  be  both 
cheaper  power  and  cheaper  heat — as  well  as, 
of  course,  a  drastic  reduction  In  the  dirt 
and  alr-pollutlon  threats  from  conventional 
residential  and  industrial  heating.  Oak  Ridge 
engineers  calculate  that  steam  produced  In 
association  with  power  production  In  this 
manner  might  be  generated  at  an  average 
cost  of  around  5  cents  per  million  B.T.U. 
versus  present-day  costs  of  around  75  cents. 

Demand  for  such  heat  Is  not  necessarily  as 
seasonal  a  matter  as  might  be  supposed.  Air 
condltonng.  whose  surging  growth  Imposes 
the  greatest  demand  on  straining  power 
grids,  can  Just  as  easily  be  accomplished  with 
heat  as  with  electricity.  Many  heat-drlvea 
alr-condltloning  systems  are  already  In  use. 
Some  are  driven  by  steam  turbines,  others 
operate  on  the  absorption  principle  used  In 
old-fashioned  gas-burning  refrigerators. 

ROUND    .4N!D   ROVND   THE    W.\TER   GOES 

The  potential  economic  and  environmental 
advantages  to  urban  communities  of  having 
a  downtown  fusion  reactor  go  beyond  cheap- 
er electricity  and  heat.  Conventionally. 
frasJi-water  and  sewage-treatment  systems 
have  been  regarded  as  separate  entitles,  each 
with  its  own  aesthetic  and  envlrorunental 
drawbacks  But  one  way  to  purify  water — 
whether  seawater  or  sewage— is  simply  distil- 
lation, a  process  that  automatically  brings 
It  to  drinking-water  standards.  This,  after 
a;!  Is  the  ultimate  process  used  by  nature 
Itself  in  purifying  and  distributing  water 
through  evaporation  and  rainfall.  At  present, 
water  distillation  is  usually  regarded  as 
prohibitively  expensive,  except  in  some 
locales  that  have  to  use  dei^aUed  seawater. 
But  if  the  sewage-treatment  and  water-sup- 
ply problenvs  are  considered  together  with  a 
large-scale  local  heat-electrlcity  utility,  the 
economic  equation  changes.  Existing  water 
and  sewerage  systems  In  Philadelphia,  for 
example,  represent  an  Investment  of  some 
$375  million.  But  Praas  has  estimated  that 
a  distillation  plant  to  perform  all  sewage 
trcatent.  producing  twtable  water  In  the 
process,  could  be  attached  to  a  fusion  elec- 
txlc-heat  utility  plant  for  an  additional  cost 
of  only  ?50  million — so  long  as  the  pl.mt  were 
not  too  far  away  from  the  ci'v. 

Considerably  more  speculative  Is  an  In- 
genious new  suggestion  for  putting  fusion 
energy  to  work  upon  the  problems  of  re- 
source shortage  and  waste  simultaneously. 
AlXJUt  a  year  ago.  physicist  Bernard  Eastlund 
and  electrical  engineer  William  Gough,  both 
on  the  AEC's  fusion-research  management 
staff,  proposed  that  the  leakage  of  fusion 
plasma  from  confinement  might  be  put  to 
use  as  a  kind  of  ultimate  blowtorch,  valu- 


able for  many  other  purposes  than  elec- 
tricity and  heat.  Among  other  things,  they 
suggested,  such  a  "fusion  torch"  would  be 
capable  of  converting  any  subst.ance.  Includ- 
ing garbage,  right  back  to  Its  constituent 
elemental  atoms:  pure  oxygen,  carbon,  hy- 
drogen, iron,  silicon,  copper,  and  so  forth. 
Then  through  a  variety  of  methods  it  would 
be  possible  to  collect  and  sort  these  elements 
for  total  re-use.  By  the  year  2000,  according 
to  the  extrapolations  of  Eastlund  and  Gough, 
a  city  of  ten  million  could  simultaneously 
derive  its  electricity  from  fusion  and  recoup 
the  costs  of  its  waste  disposal  by  selling  the 
waste's  constituents. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  GARBAGE  ON  WEATHER 

The  whole  Idea  of  the  fusion  torch  has,  to 
be  sure,  generated  considerable  skepticism 
from  other  scientists.  Some  axe  appalled  by 
the  immense  amount  of  energy  that  would  be 
required,  say.  to  dissociate  garbage  Into  high- 
speed atoms  and  then  to  sort  these  out  and 
re-collect  them.  But  the  torch's  proponents 
contend  that  most  of  the  energy  could  be  re- 
covered as  heat  and  used  to  generate  elec- 
tricity. In  any  case,  they  add,  the  combined 
problems  of  resource  scarcity  and  waste  dis- 
posal will  eventually  make  waste  recycling 
inevitable.  They  challenge  their  critics  to 
come  up  with  a  better  approach.  As  one  ex- 
aniple  of  the  magnitude  of  the  problem,  they 
pKJlnt  to  oft-used  estimates  that  by  the  year 
2000  the  U.S.  alone  will  be  faced  with  getting 
rid  of  some  400  million  tons  of  mimiclpal 
refuse  annually.  Today  the  most  advanced 
method  of  disposal  is  usually  considered  to 
be  incineration.  But  Incinerating  400  mllion 
tons  of  refuse  would  not  only  leave  100 
million  tons  of  ash,  but  even  worse,  it  would 
consume  300  million  tons  of  oxygen  and 
would  produce,  among  other  things.  444 
million  tons  of  carbon  dioxide.  Already,  car- 
bon dioxide  from  fuel  combustion  is  looked 
upon  with  worry  because  of  possible  effects  it 
might  have  upwn  the  world's  weather. 

The  practicality  of  such  ideas  as  those  of 
Eia^tlund  and  Gough  and  Praas  remains  to 
be  proved,  of  course,  as  does  the  practicality 
of  fusion  Itself.  But  if  current  energy,  re- 
source, and  waste-disposal  arrangements  con- 
tinue, future  communities  appear  headed 
for  sharply  diminishing  returns  on  addi- 
tional energy.  Dr.  Alvin  Weinberg,  director 
of  Oak  Ridge  Laboratory,  foresees  that  to 
provide  the  present  U.S. -scale  standard  of 
living  for  the  global  population  after  the 
year  2000  would  require  the  capacity  to  pro- 
duce the  equivalent  of  20  kilowatts  of  energy 
of  all  kinds  per  p>erson.  (Capacity  In  the  U.S. 
now  amotmts  to  about  10  kilowatts  per  citi- 
zen, while  the  worldwide  average  Is  about  1.5 
kilowatts.)  Weinberg  further  calculates  that 
at  this  future  worldwide  rate  of  consump- 
tion, all  the  known  and  reasonably  assured 
reserves  of  fossil  fuel — coal,  oil.  and  gas — 
would  last  but  thirty  years,  while  the  re- 
serves of  nuclear  fuel.  If  "burned"  In  re- 
actors of  present-day  type,  would  last  only 
a  few  decades  longer.  In  any  case,  current 
energy-conversion  practices — the  primary 
sources  of  chemical,  radioactive,  and  thermal 
affllctlon-s  in  the  environment — would  appear 
Intolerable  if  practiced  on  the  scale  that 
Weinberg  envisions.  Without  more  abundant 
but  at  the  same  time  cleaner  energy,  life  on 
Weinberg's  globe  appears  to  face  a  future  as 
bleak  and  curt  as  microbial  existence  on  a 
spoiled  apple, 

Weinberg  points  out  that  If  fusion  Is  possi- 
ble, bringing  it  to  the  stage  of  full-scale 
power  production  oould  scarcely  cost  more 
than  one  day's  share  of  the  U.S.  gross  na- 
tional product.  If  energy  production  Involves 
the  very  survival  of  man  on  this  planet,  as  It 
appears  to,  the  price  would  be  a  bargain. 


"THE  POLITICS  OF  PEACE" 
BY  SAM  BROWN 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
August  issue  of  the  Washington  Monthly, 
a  magazine  of  increasing  importance  and 
excellence,  carries  a  most  perceptive  ar- 
ticle entitled  "The  Politics  of  Peace," 
written  by  Sam  Brown,  former  coordina- 
tor of  the  Vietnam  Moratorium. 

Mr.  Brown's  article  reveals  that  he  is 
adding  to  his  brilliance,  already  recog- 
nized, a  new  political  maturity  that  will 
make  him  an  increasingly  effective  force 
in  American  politics.  He  calls  for  a  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  many  Americans 
"make  political  decisions  largely  on  is- 
sues of  tone  and  style  rather  than  on  the 
basis  of  rigorous  foreign  policy  analysis." 

Recognizing  this  political  fact  of  life, 
Mr.  Brown  appeals  to  those  interested  in 
reversing  our  disastrous  course  in  Indo- 
china to  give  more  attention  to  the  po- 
litical methods  and  tools  they  use  as  a 
means  of  reaching  a  broader  spectnmi  of 
Americans. 

I  do  not  agree  with  all  of  Mr.  Brown's 
observations,  and  especially  his  tendency 
to  give  primary  importance  to  student 
dissent  and  to  underestimate  the  impor- 
tance of  congressional  initiatives  in  the 
antiwar  movement  of  the  past  5  years. 
It  may  also  be  true  that  Mr.  Brown  does 
not  fully  appreciate  yet  some  of  the 
frustrations  and  limitations  which  con- 
front Members  of  Congress  in  efforts  to 
compete  with  the  President  in  affecting 
the  course  of  American  foreign  policy  and 
American  public  opinion. 

Because  I  agree,  however,  with  the  es- 
sential thrust  of  most  of  what  Mr.  Brown 
has  had  to  say  in  his  article,  and  because 
I  am  hopeful  that  my  colleagues  in  Con- 
gress and  other  citizens  will  read  what 
he  has  to  say,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  perceptive  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Politics  of  Peace 
( By  Sam  Brown ) 

When  I  visited  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
NLF  representatives  In  Paris  last  February, 
they  made  it  clear  that  they  had  never 
counted  on  the  American  left  to  end  the  war. 
Madame  Nguyen  Thl  Blnh,  the  foreign  min- 
ister of  the  Provisional  Revolutionary  Gov- 
ernment (of  the  NLP),  remarked  that  she 
found  student  radicals  very  sectarian  and  re- 
luctant to  touch  political  pxjwer.  She  contin- 
ued that  the  confused  assortment  of  political 
objectives  on  the  left — from  legalizing  mari- 
juana to  overthrowing  the  government  to 
providing  free  abortions — dilutes  the  polit- 
ical Impact  of  the  peace  movement.  The  re- 
sult, she  suggested.  Is  that  the  Vietnamese 
people  and  American  soldiers  carry  the  bur- 
den of  America's  social  problems.  Insofar  as 
unrelated  Issues  are  tied  to  the  peace  move- 
ment, weakening  It,  Vietnamese  people  and 
American  soldiers  die  every  day  because  the 
peace  movement  has  exported  the  costs  of 
America's  social  problems  to  Asia. 

I  found  these  Vietnamese  revolutionaries 
far  more  thoughtful  than  most  young  Ameri- 
can revolutionaries.  Their  private  conversa- 
tion was  radically  different  from  their  stri- 
dent. Ideological  press  releases,  and  they 
seemed  to  bear  little  malice  toward  the  Amer- 
ican people.  They  didn't  express  hatred  for 
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Middle  America,  or  even  for  the  soldiers  In 
Vietnam.  The  negotiators  seemed  to  be 
tough-minded  realists,  who  expect  a  long 
war  and  don't  believe  that  America  Is  any- 
where near  collapse.  In  short,  these  commu- 
nist leaders  are  very  connected  to  reality, 
where  political  self-delusion  can  cost  people 
their  lives. 

One  such  delusion  within  the  American 
peace  movement  has  been  the  notion  that 
we  can  retain  private  dimension  of  political 
morality  for  ourselves.  We  define  the  signifi- 
cance of  peace  rallies  in  such  a  way  that  we 
cannot  lose  our  purity.  So  if  Jerry  Rubin  or 
the  Black  Panthers  offend  peopie  from  a 
peace  platform,  we  conclude  that  Jerry 
Rubin's  style  is  his  own  business  and  the 
Black  Panther  platform  is  logically  separable 
from  the  war — therefore  the  offended  people 
should  pay  attention  to  the  anti-war  politi- 
cal message  Independently  of  Its  context.  We 
cannot  be  re?ponsi*ile  for  their  confusion  or 
stupidity. 

Thus  doves  re.ason  that  they  have  the  best 
of  situations:  If  the  war  ends,  they  can  take 
credit  for  political  effectiveness;  if  It  con- 
tinues, they  have  personally  separated  them- 
selves froni  the  war  policy.  The  problem,  as 
Madame  Blnh  pointed  out,  is  that  there  is 
no  private  realm  for  people  dealing  with  the 
politics  of  war.  The  significance  of  our  acts 
in  the  peace  movement  Is  politically  deter- 
mined, not  privately  defined.  Every  time  a 
16-year-old  high  school  student  stepe  off  the 
euro  for  a  demonstration,  there  Is  a  political 
effect.  The  war  may  be  nearer  or  further 
from  Its  end,  according  to  the  political  Im- 
pact of  his  action.  This  places  an  awesome 
responsibility  on  those  who  lead  others  into 
action. 

The  refTX)nslblllty  will  be  Increasingly  Im- 
portant as  it  becomes  clearer  that  President 
Nixon  is  committed  to  some  kind  of  non- 
defeat  In  Indochina  which  he  calls  "win- 
ning the  peace,"  There  is  no  evidence  In  his 
history  that  he  could  withdraw  all  troops 
from  Vietnam  pnd  stop  all  bombing  if  doing 
so  would  be  described  as  a  defeat.  This 
means  that  building  peace  politics  Is  not  su- 
jjerfluous.  American.  Cambodian,  and  Viet- 
namese bodies  are  still  being  blown  apart 
every  day.  and  only  a  peace  movement  which 
reaches  Richard  Nixon's  constituency  can 
stop  it.  Doves  must  find  lessons  in  the  past 
five  years  of  anti-war  activity  to  avoid  both 
the  errors  of  previous  strategies  and  the  fic- 
tion that  the  war  will  dissolve  of  its  own  ac- 
cord. Neither  Vletnamlzatlon  nor  a  naive 
I>eace  movement  can  end  the  war. 

Since  November,  1969,  the  President  and 
Vice  President  have  used  the  apolitical  pur- 
Ism  of  many  committed  peace  people  to  split 
the  non-moral  opposition  to  the  war  away 
from  the  anti-war  activists.  They  realize 
tliat  most  American  voters  make  political  de- 
cisions largely  on  issues  of  tone  and  style 
rather  than  on  the  basis  of  rigorous  foreign 
policy  analysis.  The  right  wing  of  potential 
peace  supporters — those  opposed  to  the  war 
for  a  variety  of  non-moral  reasons,  ranging 
from  Its  economic  cost  to  the  futility  of 
seeking  a  conventional  military  victory — 
tend  to  cave  In  to  Presidential  authority, 
especially  when  the  tone  of  his  message  is 
more  congenial  and  positive  than  that  of  the 
doves  who  hold  that  we  cannot  grind  an 
honorable  peace  out  of  a  dishonorable  war. 
The  p>otentlal  peace  voters  respond  favorably 
to  the  calm,  authoritative  demeanor  of  the 
President  behind  the  mahogany  desk  during 
a  television  broadcast,  and  they  like  neat, 
clean,  thoroughly  American  behavior.  They 
don't  like  long  hair,  campus  protest,  or,  In 
short,  anything  which  irritates  the  nerve 
endings  of  middle-class  values.  They  may  dis- 
like the  war,  but  they  dislike  radicals  far 
more.  Moreover,  they  Inherit  this  country's 
anti-Intellectual  legacy,  so  that  If  the  Presi- 


dent calls  for  "team  spirit"  and  the  peace 
movement  calls  for  "oommunal  solidarity," 
thev  go  with  the  President.  Par  them,  "com- 
munal solidarity"  smacks  of  the  red  specter 
and  academic  snobbery. 

Tlie  Middle  Americans  who  favor  an  early 
end  to  the  war  hold  the  political  balance 
between  continued  Nixonlan  Vletnamlzatlon 
or  worse,  and  an  early  end  to  the  war.  A 
substantial  majority  of  them  would  vote 
for  "withdrawal  from  Asia  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible commensurate  with  the  safety  of  the 
troops"  if  the  arguments  pro  and  con  were 
presented  In  equivalent  styles.  But  the  Pres- 
ident can  commune  and  communicate  with 
the  non-Ideologies  who  want  to  end  the 
v.ar.  and  his  message  Is  not  one  of  rapid 
withdrawal  but  of  "winning  the  peace"  and 
avoiding  humiliation.  And  except  for  the 
1968  campaigns  and  a  brief  moment  last 
O^'tober  15.  the  ppace  movement  has  not 
been  able  to  talk  with,  or  feel  with.  Its  po- 
tential allies  The  apparent  result  Is  that  the 
President  has  disarmed  his  domestic  critics 
while  the  peace  constituency  has  grown 
larger  than  ever.  I  think  he  will  lose  on  his 
peace-with-vlctory  tightrope  In  the  long  run; 
but  for  now.  even  after  Cambodia,  the  com- 
bination of  support  for  this  President  and  a 
peace  majority  is  another  paradox  in  the 
string  of  Catch-22  insanities  which  have 
characterized  the  war — prepared  by  a  liberal 
President  who  spoke  of  ending  the  Cold 
War.  begun  by  a  President  elected  on  a 
peace  platform,  waged  by  executive  order  to 
export  clcrr;ocratlc  self-determlnaticn  to  half 
of  another  country,  escalated  in  the  interest 
of  protecting  the  troops,  and  continued  on 
the  grounds  that  it  Is  the  shortest  road  to 
peace. 

Those  of  us  In  the  peace  movement  who 
have  worked  for  five  years  on  campuses,  in 
campaigns,  and  in  community  activities  like 
the  Moratoritim  bear  a  large  share  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  our  alienation  from  the  po- 
tential doves  in  Middle  America.  The  fact 
that  they  support  the  President  in  a  crunch 
follows  partly  from  historical  accident,  part- 
ly from  errors  In  political  Judgment  by  the 
morally  committed,  and  partly  from  a  lack 
of  courage  among  the  politically  astute. 

Insofar  as  the  split  within  the  peace  move- 
ment stems  from  the  student  base  of  most 
anti-war  activity,  histtrical  accident  Is 
largely  to  blsune!  I  do  not  think  students 
would  have  taken  themselves  seriously  as 
a  political  force  had  the  war  not  begun 
during  the  chil  rights  movement.  In  the 
early  Sixties,  young  people  learned  that  vot- 
ing and  precinct  meetings  were  not  the  only 
effective  forms  of  political  activity,  that 
extra-legal  demonstrations  worked  in  the 
face  of  a  moral  horror,  and  that  American 
leaders  often  displayed  both  cowardice  and 
hypocrisy  in  race  relations.  The  civil  rights 
movement,  with  all  Its  implications  about 
American  politics,  was  almost  a  necessary 
condition  for  anti-war  activism  on  the  cam- 
puses. 

It  was  also  Important  that  the  war  was 
begun  by  a  Democratic  President,  for  Lyn- 
don Johnson's  presence  in  the  White  House 
silenced  many  of  those  who  are  now  doves 
against  a  Republican  President.  Hubert 
Humphrey.  Arthur  Goldberg,  Edmund  Mus- 
kie,  Larry  O'Brien,  Adlal  Stevenson  HI,  Birch 
Bayh — none  of  the  party  establishment  came 
close  to  breaking  with  Johnson.  Even  the 
intellectual  community,  which  might  have 
been  expected  to  provide  some  leadership 
was  so  closely  tied  to  the  Administration 
that  its  members — McGeorge  Bundy,  Fran- 
cis Bator,  Richard  Neustadt,  Zblgnew  Brez- 
ezlnskl,  and  so  on — were  reluctant  to  speak 
out  at  first.  So  were  the  foreign  policy  ex- 
perts, such  as  RosweU  Gllpatrlc.  George  Ball, 
Averell    Harrlman,    and    Cyrus    Vance.    The 


result  was  that  students  were  the  original 
peace  constituency  almost  by  a  process  of 
elimination.  Through  the  draft,  we  felt  the 
war  with  the  kind  of  harsh  self-interest 
which  motivates  most  political  activity.  The 
first  major  anti-war  demonstration  took 
place  In  front  of  the  White  House  in  the 
spring  of  1965,  organized  by  SDS.  Senators 
Morse  and  Gruenlng  spoke,  sealing  the  alli- 
ance between  students  and  brilliant  eccen- 
trics. When  Eugene  McCarthy  announced  his 
candidacy  In  November  of  1967.  everj'one  as- 
sumed that  students  would  be  his  most 
consistent  supporters,  although  all  the  pros. 
Including  Robert  Kennedy,  advised  Mc- 
Carthy against  stressing  student  support. 

To  say  that  students  have  formed  the  core 
of  anti-war  activism  does  not  mean  that 
young  people  are  overwhelmingly  dovish  rel- 
ative to  other  age  groups.  That  Is  part  of 
the  silent  majority  myth.  But  I  do  think 
that  young  peace  activists  tend  to  have  made 
certain  moral  Judgments  about  the  war.  be- 
yond pragmatism.  This  is  a  source  of  strength 
for  the  peace  movement  in  that  it  provides 
the  strongest  motive  for  opposition  to  the 
war  and  also  removes  the  recurrent  trap  of 
wavering  doves:  the  victory  wish.  People  who 
believe  that  the  war  Is  Immoral  are  not 
tempted  to  dampen  their  activity  when  a  vi- 
sion of  conquest  is  dangled  before  their  eyes. 
In  fact,  most  of  us  who  have  worked  to  end 
the  war  for  some  time  believe  that  any  sem- 
blance of  a  military  victory  In  Vietnam  would 
be  disastrous  for  the  United  States,  It  would 
convince  many  Americans  that  the  war  was 
right  and  that  it  could  be  successfully  re- 
peated elsewhere,  AIeo.  a  mUitary  triumph 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  replacing  the 
Jeffersonlan -revolutionary  image  of  America 
as  a  place  of  hope  with  a  Roman  image  of 
this  country  as  a  conquering  empire. 

If  the  conrtctlon  of  young  people  has  been 
a  source  of  strength,  it  has  also  been  re- 
sponsible for  much  of  the  self -containment  of 
the  peace  movement.  And  the  significant  fact 
is  not  that  active  dissent  began  on  the  cam- 
pus, but  that  it  has  largely  stayed  there 

When  anti-war  activities  began  on  the 
criinpuses.  most  of  us  were  convinced  that 
political  education  could  end  the  war  and 
that  Americ.i  was  sufficiently  biased  against 
foreign  conflicts  to  make  it  impossible  for 
the  government  to  w.'.ge  war  with  substantial 
Internal  opposition.  "The  draft  forced  us  to 
confront  the  war  early:  and  since  we  reached 
our  decision  to  oppose  American  Vietnam 
policv  largelv  through  an  Intellectual  process, 
we  were  confident  that  the  country  could  do 
the  same.  So  there  were  teach-ins  on  Vietnam 
in  1965  and  1966.  and  the  Vietnam  Summer 
of  1967  was  originally  called  Teach-Out.  a 
campus  effort  to  reach  Into  the  community. 
The  weaknesses  of  the  citizen  education 
campaign  became  apparent  very  soon  For 
one  thing,  students  presupposed  a  level  of 
basic  knowledge  about  Vietnam  that  simply 
didn't  exist  in  most  voters.  If.  in  1965.  a  stu- 
dent went  to  a  doorstep  and  the  lady  said,  "I 
don't  know,  the  President  kno\^•s  more  than 
we  do."  he  became  quickly  frustrated  with 
such  blind  deference  in  the  face  of  facts 
about  the  war. 

Students  found  that  most  voters  employed 
a  contorted  decision-making  proce.'a  to  an- 
alyze American  involvement  In  V'letnam,  It 
seemed  that  they  should  have  been  against 
the  war  until  they  knew  enough  about  the 
Issues  to  argue  for  It.  Instead,  people  sup- 
ported the  war  until  convinced  that  America 
was  wrong,  placing  the  biu^en  of  proof  an 
the  students  and  then  being  fairly  compla- 
cent about  studrtng  the  evidence  Many  stu- 
dents found  it  morally  repugnant  that  a  citi- 
zen could  support  Lyndon  Johnson's  war 
without  having  read  Bernard  Pall,  the  Viet- 
nam hearings,  or  even  Douglas  Pike  and  the 
SEATO  Treaty,  without  knowing  the  history 
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of  the  V:et-Ml:ih  or  of  French  colonialism  In 
Indochina,  and  knowing  liiUe  about  Ho  Chi 
Mir.h.  Marshal  Jean  De  Latire.  or  Ngo  Dlnh 
Diem 

It  became  quite  easy  for  student*  to  react 
against  Lyndon  Johnsons  use  of  Middle 
Amerlc.i's  historic  antl-lntellectuaUsm  with 
a  kind  of  acadenuc  chauvinism  readily 
le.irned  from  prominent  professors.  Thus  Is 
followed  that  since  every  intelligent  person 
was  ag-ainst  the  war.  anyone  who  supported 
1J3J  was  a  fool,  immoral,  or  both.  With  Pres- 
ident Nixon  reduced  to  visceral  patriotism 
and  respecuible  demagoguery  to  carry  tiie 
war.  ttie  arcument  has  been  pushed  to  its 
conclusion:  that  people  who  support  the  war 
for  ini:norai  or  irrational  reasons  should  not 
count.  This  Judgment  is  often  lelt  but  sel- 
dom expressed,  because  it  runs  headlong  into 
the  lefts  emphasis  on  participatory  democ- 
racy. Unfortunately.  Irrationalities  matter 
in  democratic  politics,  and  peace  is  not  here 
just  because  we  w.tnt  it.  or  even  if  we  can 
demonstrate  on  paper  that  it's  a  good  idea. 
In  order  to  biuld  a  successful  peace  move- 
ment, i-.ne  must  believe  that  Middle  America 
should  count,  even  alter  a  weeks  canvassing 
ill  Osallala.  Nebraska,  or  Peoria.  Illinois. 
The  alternative  is  to  Join  with  classical  aris- 
tocra'^.  who  find  the  paper  ballot  a  rather 
crude  and  absurd  method  of  making  politi- 
cal decisions 

Students  found  it  difficult  to  break  the 
ethos  and  life  style  of  the  campus  in  order 
to  .spend  their  time  in  homes  and  businesses. 
Canva.ssing  operations  and  education  cam- 
paigns require  a  great  deal  of  organization 
and  commitment  to  work  which  is  generally 
tedious.  A  demonstration,  on  the  other  hand, 
only  requires  sroing  someplace  for  a  few 
hours,  at  least  for  the  non -organizers.  The 
atmosphere  at  a  demonstration  is  one  of  a 
communion  of  peers,  often  with  recreation 
and  a  heady  emotional  sense  of  solidarity. 
Moreover,  the  civil  rights  movement  had 
given  demonstrations  an  overtone  of  moral 
outrase.  and  that  was  precisely  the  message 
that  the  peace  movement  wanted  to  com- 
municate, that  the  Vietnam  War  i.s  a  moral 
outrage. 

Unfortunately,  anti-war  demonstrations 
did  not  succeed  in  dramatizing  the  moral 
aspects  of  the  war.  largely  because  the  war 
was  taking  place  halfway  around  the  world. 
The  -Sit-ins  In  the  South  could  demonstrate 
the  moral  imperatives  of  the  civil  rights 
movement.  One  could  see  the  violent  clash 
of  behavior  against  principle,  and  the  con- 
nection to  the  law  was  clear.  Peace  demon- 
strations at  draft  boards  and  troop  shipping 
stations  attempted  to  make  the  same  point 
regardinc:  Vietnam,  but  the  appeal  to  con- 
science was  too  vague  or  too  strained. 
McOeorge  Bundy  and  Robert  McNamara  were 
tucked  away  in  an  impeccably  proper  bu- 
reaucracy. They  never  delivered  any  napalm 
in  person,  and  certainly  never  wore  the 
coarsely  hostile  face  of  a  Bull  Connor. 

Civil  rights  demonstrations  had  another 
advantiige:  they  could  appeal  to  the  political 
self-righteousness  of  75  per  cent  of  the 
country  in  order  to  defeat  the  South  This 
was  a  significant  political  lever  which  the 
anti-war  movement  has  never  had  In  order 
to  accept  the  idea  that  the  Vietnam  war  is 
immoral,  one  must  admit  that  his  whole 
country  is  capable  of  perpetrating  great 
wrongs  and  that  he  himself  is  partly  cul- 
pable This  Is  difncult  for  any  of  us  to  do.  It 
is  far  more  difficult  than  deciding  that  the 
South's  brutal  racism  is  Immoral  in  the  face 
of  the  non-violent  courage  of  Martin  Luther 
Kins. 

Vietnam  demonstrations  also  developed  a 
high  existential  content,  especially  as  the  war 
dragged  on  beneath  Ruskian  platitudes  At 
some  point  it  became  necessary  for  all  of  us 
to  do  something,  regardless  of  the  political 


effect,  in  order  to  separate  ourselves  from  the 
government.  This  year's  May  9  demonstration 
was  a  t;ood  example.  There  had  to  be  some 
response  to  the  Cambodian  Invasion  and 
Kent  State.  Because  something  had  to  be 
done  and  peace  people  knew  how  to  produce 
demonstrations,  a  quick  demonstration  was 
put  together.  The  May  9  rally  in  Washington 
w.is  cathartic  lor  everyone  already  committed 
against  the  war — a  communion  of  the 
wounded,  complete  with  a  mass  swim-in  in 
the  Lincoln  Memorial  reflecting  pool  and 
speeches  about  every  conceivable  issue  on  the 
left.  But  the  rally  had  little  political  effect 
on  those  not  already  on  our  side. 

The  failures  of  demonstrations  as  a  peace 
tactic  tended  to  restrict  the  morally-based 
anti-war  movement  to  the  campus.  And.  dur- 
ing gestation  on  the  campus,  it  continually 
moved  toward  the  left.  The  enemies  became 
generalized  into  the  System  and  the  .solution 
Into  revolution.  Anyone  who  added  a  new 
plank  to  the  canons  of  the  left  was  consid- 
ered purer  than  his  predecessor,  and  the 
movement  shifted  in  order  to  identify  witli 
its  purest  elements.  People  became  tinwilling 
to  accept  those  opposed  to  the  war  for  less 
comprehensive  reasons  They  had  to  be  writ- 
ten off  as  opportunists  and  moral  reprobates. 

This  is  the  first  vicious  cycle  of  the  student 
peace  movement:  the  longer  it  fails  to  end 
the  war.  the  farther  left  it  moves,  splintering 
itself  into  multiple  groups  in  the  process, 
which  in  turn  makes  it  more  difficult  to  de- 
velop the  new  constituencies  necessary  to  end 
the  war. 

I  cannot  argue  strongly  for  a  single-minded 
peace  strategy  without  considering  the  emo- 
tional costs.  Obviously,  there  are  reasons  for 
leftward  sect.irian  imptilses,  growing  out  of 
the  history  of  the  Sixties — when  this  country 
identified  many  domestic  problems  and  solved 
almost  none.  There  is  good  reason  for  a 
healthy  cynicism.  A  young  person  in  this 
country  has  seen  little  but  war.  the  draft, 
riots,  racism,  assassinations,  pollution,  and 
governmental  ineptness  since  he  came  into 
political  awareness.  A  person  who  is  21  has 
dim  memories,  if  any.  of  the  early  Sixties. 
when  there  was  a  great  deal  of  hope  in 
America. 

On  a  deeper  level,  there  Is  a  strong  sense 
among  young  people  of  alienation  from  the 
values  which  built  the  American  economy — 
impulse  repression  acquisitive  drive,  and 
status  mobility.  These  frustrations  add  up 
to  a  strong  motive  for  believing  that  .Ameri- 
ca's problems  are  insoluble,  and  that  the 
war  is  but  a  symptom  whose  termination 
will  be  of  little  use 

F.naUy.  there  is  a  feeling  that  the  war 
cannot  be  ended  on  terms  other  than  the 
Carthaginian  Peace  acceptable  to  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars.  Obviously,  any  touah- 
minded  political  discipline  toward  ending 
the  war  is  senseless  if  the  chances  of  suc- 
cess are  zero.  The  existential  alternative  Is 
to  keep  one's  purity,  protect  one's  life  style, 
and  demonstrate  a  personal  separation  from. 
the  war  policy. 

Tills  is  a  dilemma  for  those  who  believe 
that  the  war  is  wrong:  defeat  appears  likely 
and  recommends  that  people  withdraw  into 
a  personal  ptirlty.  while  ending  the  war  re- 
quires that  people  move  toward  Middle 
America   and   become   politically   effective. 

To  unravel  this  problem.  I  think  a  few- 
false  Issues  must  be  separated  out  First, 
personal  appearance,  language,  and  life  style 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  substance  or 
purity  of  one's  political  views.  Behavior  that 
Is  offensive  to  Middle  America  neither  estab- 
lishes nor  identifies  real  political  differences; 
it  merely  offends  Middle  America.  Burning 
the  flag  or  shouting  obscenities  at  an  anti- 
war rally  is  for  many  doves  a  shortcut  for 
the  years  of  hard  work  which  would  make 
real  political  enemies  on  substantive  issues. 


If  done  for  its  political  effect,  such  action 
creates  needles>.s  UaDilities  and  fosters  the 
self-deception  that  one  Is  pohtically  right- 
eous in  proportion  to  how  much  he  Is 
despised. 

Another  kind  oi  false  purism  follows  from 
an  inquisitional  tendency  on  the  left  to  ex- 
clude as  many  people  as  nece.ssary  to  insure 
the  holiness  of  the  group.  This  i.s  the  oppo- 
site of  the  political  instinct,  v.hlch  is  to 
include  as  many  people  as  p<.)ssible  in  the 
interest  of  achieving  an  objectl-.e.  You  take 
your  allies  where  you  can.  not  necessarily 
making  heroes  of  them,  but  keeping  them 
in  the  ciunp. 

It's  very  dangerous  to  generalize  a  per- 
sonal code  of  moral  absolutism  into  politics. 
Many  of  us  cannot  accept  the  draft  for  this 
war  on  personal,  moral  grounds.  But  I  lind 
It  ethically  untenable  to  suggest  that  e-.  ery- 
one  who  doesn't  agree  with  us  is  auto- 
m.itically  immoral — unworthy  of  respect 
and  human  consideration 

Such  absolutist  judgment  would  represent 
a  curiou.--ly  non-siiuation.U  etlilc  for  a  gen- 
eration which  accepted  and  popularized  sit- 
uational ethics  in  sexual  relationships.  Mid- 
dle America  Is  still  sexually  Victorian  on  the 
whole,  but  politically  pragmatic,  while  stu- 
dents are  politically  absolutist  and  sexually 
situational.  One  could,  as  Richard  Nixon  has, 
drive  a  truck  through  the  gap. 

On  either  side  of  this  gap.  the  combatants 
act  like  members  of  the  old  religious  sects, 
where  different  rules  govern  ones  conduct 
toward  people  outside  the  group  as  opposed 
to  those  witltin  it.  Thus,  it  becomes  possible 
for  an  honest,  fair-minded  judge  to  display 
a  total  disregard  for  due  process  in  dealing 
with  a  long  haired  radical.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  possible  for  people  on  the  left — 
whose  internal  ethic  calls  for  a  loving  ethos, 
an  understanding  of  human  weaknes-ses, 
concern  for  the  poor,  and  non-violence — to 
direct  blind  hatred  toward  Middle  America, 
to  call  people  pigs,  to  glorify  militance.  and 
to  display  considerable  cultural  condescen- 
sion toward  '  liewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water."  from  tobacco  farmers  -.o  cab  driv- 
ers to  hard  hats.  The  response  is  obvious. 

Sect-like  behavior  is  the  source  of  a  second 
vicious  cycle  within  the  peace  movement. 
People  in  the  middle  respond  to  the  sign 
language  involved  and  to  the  external  codes 
of  conduct,  not  the  internal  ones.  Sec'. .nan 
violence  on  the  left  is  the  most  salient  a---pect 
of  what  the  press  calls  a  peace-youth  cult. 

Perhaps  strategic  violence  in  the  antiwar 
movement  is  yet  another  legacy  of  the  civil 
rights  movement,  during  which  young  jjeo- 
ple  have  seen  that  pompous  official  state- 
ments on  the  futility  of  violence  consistently 
ring  false  against  the  scramble  of  politicians 
to  throw  money  and  concern  Into  any  urban 
riot  area.  But  most  Americans  don't  feel 
guilty  about  the  war.  nor  do  they  feel  that 
young  demonstrators  are  its  victims  Again, 
the  mor.^.l  imperatives  of  the  peace  move- 
ment have  been  different  and  weaker  than 
these  of  civil  rights.  In  any  case.  I  find  po- 
litical violence  wrong  in  principle,  and  anti- 
war violence  is  also  strategic  nonsense,  cre- 
ating even  more  needle.ss  enemies  than  flag- 
burning. 

Sectarian  violence  on  the  left  is  the  com- 
plement of  the  hard-hat  phenomenon  on  the 
right.  They  represent  the  culmination  of  the 
familiar   process   of   polarization. 

The  real  crux  of  the  dilemma  over  protect- 
ing principles  ccmes  when  it  is  necessary  to 
make  Judgments  about  issue  priorities — to 
choo.'je  among  contending  goals  in  the  in- 
terest of  effectiveness.  This  is  particularly 
difficult  for  young  people,  who  dislike  the 
notion  of  effectiveness  Itself  because  It  repre- 
sents to  them  the  very  craving  for  succe.'s 
that  alienates  them  frcm  America.  Thcv  have 
seen  too  many  allies  announce  with  super- 
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cUious  dignity  that  they  are  going  to  be 
effective  within  the  system  and  then  drown 
all  moral  commitment  In  self-advancement. 
Many  older  doves  not  so  alienated  from 
success  or  the  work  ethic  are  also  wary  of 
the  effectiveness  trap.  Some  can  remember 
the  Cold  War  Fifties,  when  liberals  adopted 
Brooks  Brothers  suits  to  "effectively"  protect 
those  falsely  accused  by  Joe  McCarthy.  And 
liberals  continued  to  adapt  themselves  to  the 
times  until  they  decried  the  missile  gap  in 
1960  so  they  could  be  effective  in  making 
social  reforms  and  finally  began  the  Vietnam 
war  to  demonstrate  that  they  were  more 
flexitalv  effective  anticommunists  than  the 
hawkish  Republicans.  In  a  sense,  the  trap  is 
responsible  for  the  whole  Vietnam  mess;  for 
the  last  generation  of  liberals  made  an  ide- 
ology of  effectiveness  and  finally  came  to 
believe   in  their  own   tactical   compromises. 

In  order  to  handle  the  effectiveness  trap. 
people  must  have  enough  self-confidence  to 
believe  that  the  steps  necessary  to  end  the 
war  will  not  erode  their  commitment  to  other 
issues  Adopting  a  style  that  does  not  offend 
Middle  .'America  is  it.self  no  compromise  of 
principle.  The  danger  comes  when  liber.ils 
transforni  Brooks  Brothers  suits  into  political 
disaster,  and  todays  doves  must  be  able  to 
tell  when  an  acceptable  style  becomes  a  sub- 
stantive sell-out. 

People  must  also  believe  that  the  war  can 
be  ended.  Otherwise,  they  Join  many  students 
in  the  non-erfectlveness  trap — if  you  decide 
that  it  is  Impossible  to  win  on  anything,  it 
makes  sense  to  go  down  to  defeat  shouting 
the  pure  gospel  en  as  many  moral  issues  as 
possible  If.  on  the  other  hand,  doves  de- 
cide that  the  peace  movement  cm  in  fact 
end  the  war.  then  the  purest  anti-war  po- 
sition is  the  one  which  ends  the  war  fastest 
without  compromising  the  principle  that  the 
war  is  wrong  That  position  would  undoubt- 
edly be  tough-minded  in  that  priorities  must 
be  chosen  and  sacrifices  made  in  the  interest 
of  ending  the  war.  Jerry  Rubin  may  have  to 
be  excluded  from  a  platform  to  keep  John 
Lindsay,  because,  coldly.  Lindsay  is  far  more 
politically  valuable  than  Rubin  m  any  suc- 
cessful anti-war  strategy  The  position  would 
also  be  painful — it  would  even  be  necessary 
to  cultivate  dovish  potential  among  racists. 
But  the  position  would  also  recognize  the 
dally  blood-c06t  of  the  non-effectiveness  trap. 

I  think  everyone  who  has  a  moral  commit- 
ment against  the  Vietnam  war  feels  some  of 
these  drives  toward  left  sectarianism.  Cer- 
tainly I  do.  On  the  night  of  the  Cambodian 
invasion,  part  of  me  wanted  to  blow  up 
buildings,  and  I  decided  that  those  who  have 
waged  this  war  really  should  be  treated  as 
war  criminals.  There  must  be  a  certain  point 
in  the  midst  of  an  Insanely  malevolent  situ- 
ation at  which  any  sane  person  wants  to  be- 
come a  maniac.  Discipline  and  caution  appear 
deceitful 

But  despite  past  frtistrations  and  failures, 
I  think  that  political  self-discipline  Is  pre- 
cisely what  is  necessary  to  end  the  war.  My 
own  feeling  is  that  this  war  in  in  fact  less 
Intellectually  Intractable  than  the  long-run 
problems  of  pollution  or  the  distribution  of 
wealth  In  America,  and  less  emotionally  deep- 
seated  than  alienation  from  the  Protestant 
work  ethic  or  the  overwhelming  problem  of 
race.  But  It  throws  up  an  enormous  psycho- 
logical barrier  to  the  jjerception  of  these 
problems,  simtiltaneously  draining  the  nation 
of  lives,  resources,  hope,  and  conscience. 
Therefore,  I  think  that  ending  the  war  Is  a 
necessary  first  step  toward  meeting  more 
difficult  problems,  even  though  ending  the 
war  may  mean  short -run  sacrifices  of  efforts 
to  cope  with  them. 

Also,  you  have  to  have  faith  that  the 
American  people  will  choose  the  more  hu- 
mane p>olitlcal  path  when  confronted  with 
clearly    stated    alternatives,    and    then    you 


work  to  state  the  peace  choice  persistently 
in  the  most  acceptable  style.  Until  you  lose 
that  faith  permanently,  left  sectarianism 
must  be  regarded  &&  politically  foolish,  and 
only  lack  of  courage  cavises  people  who  t>e- 
lie'.e  so  to  remain  silent. 

These  realities  have  been  clear  for  some 
time  They  were  paramount  in  the  plans  for 
the  Vietnam  Moratorium,  drawn  up  in  the 
spring  of  19651.  when  the  politics  of  Vietnam 
were  considerably  less  carnal  than  they  are 
now.  Nixon  and  Agnew  had  not  wrapped 
their  policy  in  the  flag,  nor  hai  polarization 
proceeded  to  the  point  at  which  many  hawks 
would  cheer  the  killings  at  Kent  State.  But 
it  was  clear,  at  least  to  our  ideological  minds, 
that  the  President  was  not  going  to  withdraw 
from  Vietnam  quickly  and  blame  the  conse- 
quences on  the  Democrats  This  option, 
which  so  many  commentators  thought  likely 
because  of  its  "peacemaker"  attractiveness 
and  the  fact  that  it  would  direct  any  Mc- 
Carthyite  backlash  at  the  Democratic  Party, 
was  rejected  in  favor  of  a  Presidential  desire 
for  an  outcome  with  victory  written  on  it 
somewhere  It  seemel  that  he  wa.f  going  to 
get  out  of  Vietnam  as  slowly  as  possible, 
while  selling  the  idea  that  he  was  getting 
out  as  fast  as  possible. 

By  spring,  many  doves  had  recovered 
enough  from  the  doldrums  of  the  1968  cam- 
paign to  consider  new-  peace  initiatives.  Jerry 
Grossman,  a  Massachusetts  businessman. 
first  suggested  the  outlines  of  what  tiecame 
the  Moratorium.  Beginning  with  a  student 
base,  because  that  was  all  we  could  count 
on,  we  wanted  to  develop  a  single-issue  citi- 
zen organization  with  sufficiently  eclectic 
appeal  to  create  a  majority  for  withdrawal 
from  Vietnam. 

When  we  announced  the  Vietnam  Mora- 
torium in  June  of  1969.  the  four  coordina- 
tors felt  that  it  w-ould  indeed  take  a  great 
deal  of  political  self-discipline  to  succeed 
with  our  strategy:  to  gradually  attract  new- 
peace  constituencies  on  the  right  without 
either  making  unacceptable  compromises  or 
cutting  off  the  left.  We  had  to  avoid  follow- 
ing the  AD.A  path  I  drifting  to  the  right  ideo- 
logically without  gaining  r.ew-  support!  and 
alienating  the  left   at  the  same  time. 

The  Moratorium  plan  for  October  15  was 
to  start  on  the  campuses  and  organize  out- 
ward Into  the  community,  seeking  to  slowly 
otiiid  peace  constituencies.  The  public  mes- 
sage was  Immediate  withdrawal,  which  was 
then  a  radical  position  relative  to  the  entire 
.AmeriCiU  political  spectrum.  We  hoped  to 
start  in  October  with  one  day's  cessation 
of  "business  as  usual"  and  increase  the 
moratorium  period  cumulatively  by  one  day 
each  month  until  the  war  ended.  The  initial 
call  and  the  founding  statement  were  very 
centrist  documents.  We  tried  to  set  a  mod- 
erate tone  in  everything — from  the  choice 
of  the  word  -'moratorium"  rather  than 
"strike  "  to  our  constant  encouragement  of 
activities  that  would  appeal  to  people  Just 
to  the  right  of  our  student  base — such  as 
vigils,  chtirch  services,  candlelight  cere- 
monies, and  community  canvassings.  If  we 
had  started  with  more  money,  more  visibility, 
or  more  Congressional  support,  we  would 
have  deemphasized  our  campus  base  even 
more;  but.  lacking  all  three,  we  had  to  or- 
ganize from  the  campuses  outward.  Our 
specific  targets  for  October  were  the  social 
groups  which  had  displayed  sympathy  for 
the  peace  movement — the  clergy,  women, 
senior  citizens,  doctors,  lawyers,  and  educa- 
tors— and  we  also  attempted  to  reach  labor 
unions  and  minority  groups. 

Across  the  summer  of  1969,  we  received 
little  press  coverage  and  less  support  from 
Congressmen  and  Senators.  Etevld  Mixner  did 
most  of  the  browbeating  on  the  Hill  and  got 
nothing  but  smiles  and  encouragement  from 
evervone  but  the  handful  of  consistent  doves. 


such  as  Congressmen  McCloskey,  Adams, 
Brown,  Reid,  Edwards,  Koch.  Ryan.  Fraser, 
Riegle.  and  Oitinger  and  Senators  McGovern, 
Hughes.  McCarthy.  Hatfield,  and  Goodell. 
There  was  a  perceptible  lack  of  raw  cour- 
age on  the  p.irt  of  most  elected  officials.  Part 
of  it  w-as  rationalized  by  the  "extended 
honeymoon"  argument  that  President  Nixon 
would  extricate  us  from  the  war  If  he  had 
time  enough  There  was  also  a  strong  reluc- 
tance to  criticize  the  President,  growing  out 
of  a  contagious  inability  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  office  and  the  man  in  it. 

Two  things  happened  in  the  fall  of  1969  to 
make  a  summer's  w-orth  of  low-profile  orga- 
nizing pay  off  in  October  One  was  the  Labor 
Day  recess,  when  most  Congressmen  went 
home  and  discovered  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
gruntlement  with  the  war.  They  often  found 
anti-war  activities  being  supported  by  sur- 
prisingly "straight"  people  Congressmen  re- 
act very  quickly  to  broad-based  constituent 
pressure,  and  endorsements  came  in  rapidly 
during  September. 

Also.  Congressmen  react  to  an  informal 
perception  of  national  mood,  which  they  get 
from  the  media.  Washington  is  a  funny 
town,  and  things  often  occur  largely  t>ecause 
the  right  people  say  thev  will.  Averell  Harri- 
rn^n  began  saving  that  he  thought  the 
Moratorium  was  a  good  thing,  and  so  did 
Ramsey  Clark.  Bernard  Nossiter  wrote  an 
article  In  The  Washington  Post  in  which  he 
struck  a  favorable  tone  and  anticipated  wide- 
spread activity  on  the  15th.  A  few  column- 
ists responded,  and  soon  the  mood  became 
right  m  Washington.  With  the  luck  of  this 
favorable  mood,  we  convinced  enough  media 
people  that  a  lot  of  things  really  icere  going 
to  happen  on  October  15.  Once  the  media 
began  doing  Moratorium  previews.  Congress- 
men with  sensitive  noses  for  publicity  began 
to  nibble  at  the  Moratorium  in  the  Interest 
of  a  good  headline  Most  people  on  the  Hill 
want  to  be  helpful  on  the  day  they  can  get  big 
press  coverage  but  not  otherwise,  or  the  next 
day. 

October  15  was  far  more  successful  than  we 
had  even  hoped,  as  Moratorium  activities 
took  place  in  more  than  500  tow-ns  across  the 
country  and  on  most  of  the  nation's  cam- 
puses. The  events  were  well  covered,  the  tone 
w-as  good,  and  many  new  groups  were  brought 
in.  There  w-ere  a  lot  of  professionals:  700  at- 
torneys in  Boston.  25.000  people  at  a  Wall 
Street  rally,  businessmen  in  Chicago,  gov- 
ernment and  social  workers,  advertising  and 
publishing  people.  Walter  Reuther  and  Roy 
Wilkins  participated,  and  the  Moratorium 
was  endorsed  by  many  of  the  establishment 
Democrats  who  had  been  so  reluctant  to 
break  with  Lyndon  Johnson  over  the  war. 
There  w^s  a  great  deal  of  euphoria  within 
the  ranks  of  local  Moratorium  groups,  and  we 
at  the  national  office  found  that  success 
spawned  an  atmosphere  of  hope  that  new 
constituencies  could  be  won  over  and  that 
the  movement  would  snowball.  Although 
October  was  far  bigger  than  we  anticipated 
in  terms  of  national  impact  and  therefore 
did  not  fit  in  well  with  our  plan  of  escalating 
peace  actions,  the  four  coordinators  were 
quite  optimistic. 

Within  a  month  the  bubble  had  burst  The 
President's  speech  of  November  3  and  the 
reputation  of  the  Mobe  (New  Mobilization 
Committee  to  End  the  War  In  Vietnam! 
neutralized  many  of  the  new  peace  activists 
in  the  Congress  Many  of  them  felt  that  they 
had  done  their  bit  for  p>eace  In  October  and 
that  it  was  prudent  to  coast  for  a  while  The 
New  Mobe  leaders — Ron  Young.  Stewart 
Meachem.  Cora  Weiss.  Pred  Halstead.  Richard 
Fernandez,  and  others — did  their  best  to 
establish  a  non-violent  commitment  through 
the  press,  short  of  excluding  hard  left  groups 
from  the  platform:  but  many  people  In  Con- 
gress and  the  press  still  chose  to  see  them 
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as  simplv  a  bunch  of  Troukyltcs.  socialise, 
draftd.MlKei^.  and  militants  They  conjured 
up  vrskL  oi  the  leaders  oJ  the  Pentagon 
march  of  1967  and  the  Chicago  denwnstra- 
ticns  of  1968  descending  on  Washington  for 
Noven-.ber  15.  1969. 

The  mood  m  Washington  before  November 
15  wu>  verv  tense.  The  press  dv^elled  on  the 
thrcrt'  of  violence,  the  Adminisiratlcn  stalled 
negotiations  on  demons-ration  permits,  and 
the  ciilzeios  of  Wr.jhlngtcn  s^erc  afraid  to 
open  their  doors  to  peace  marchers  ^.ean- 
v^^nle  we  tried  unsuccessfully  at  the  Mora- 
trrlum  to  keou  cur  activities  on  November 
13  and  14  separate  from  the  Mobes  large 
deminstratlon  In  Washlng-cn.  But  the  Mora- 
tcruim  became  a  generic  term  for  all  ai"^-war 
actlvuv.  mchid.ng  the  big  march  We  decided 
to  support  the  Mobe  activlues.  partly  becau:,e 
we  thought  they  clearly  intended  to  have  a 
non-violeni  demonsiraiion.  and  partly  be- 
cause the  events  were  going  to  happen  nny- 
wav  and  would  reflect  on  the  whole  peace 
moven^ent.  We  dcubred  the  wisdom  of  cen- 
tralized marches  and  demonstrations  at  that 
time  tut  we  found  It  impossible  on  balance 
to  pubhclv  criticize  or  abandon  the  demon- 
siratlon  of  November  15.  thereby  splitting  the 
peace  movem-ent  and  Isolating  the  demon- 
str.itloiis  sponsorship  f.trther  to  the  left. 

The  weekend  ci  November  15  caino  off 
well  even  with  the  Weathermen  in  town. 
On  Thursdav  their  leaders  came  'o  ih?  Mora- 
torium requesting  an  "expression  of  frater- 
nal soUdarlt'"  in  the  form  oi  J20.000.  In  re- 
turn thev  offered  to  give  us  an  expression 
of  fraternal  soUdaritv  by  maklnic  the  case 
Tor  non-violence  at  the  Weathermen  strategy 
sessions  We  refused.  The  ne.xt  n-.ght  there 
was  a  'Teat  deal  of  window-breaking  around 
Dupont  Circle  and  an  assault  on  the  South 
Vietnamese  embassy  (reportedly  led  by  a 
police  agent  known  as  Tommy  the  Travelers 
^e  police  responded  with  tear  £a^^nd  bUly 
clubs  The  Saturday  crowd  of  some  300  WU 
was  peacelul-governed,  by  Its  own  mood  of 
flower-calm  orotest.  There  were  no  confron- 
tations with  the  police  (in  fact,  there  was 
scattered  fraternization)  until  the  demon- 
stration at  the  Justice  Department  against 
the  Chicago  conspiracy  trial.  Before  4 ;00  p.m. 
on  Saturday  there  were  no  arrests— very  un- 
usual for  a  crowd  that  large. 

But  the  tone  was  still  wrong  The  press 
focused  on  Saturdav  because  it  was  going  to 
be  biz  and  virtually  ignored  the  impressive 
two-day  March  Against  Death.  Almost  50.000 
people  walked  from  ArUngion  Cemetery  past 
the  Whit*  House  to  the  Capitol  steps  in  a 
continuous,  single-file  procession  Eacn  per- 
son carried  a  candle  and  a  placard  bearing 
the  name  of  an  American  OI  killed  In  Viet- 
nam  or  of  a  dead  Vietnamese  or  a  destroyed 
village  The  placards  were  dropped  in  coffins 
at  the  steps  of  the  Capitol  as  the  candles 
were  blown  out.  But  the  press  concentrated 
on  the  bi5  demonstration,  previewing  it  with 
speculation  about  the  extent  of  violence  and 
reviewing  the  day  with  crowd  estimates  and 
the  usual  line  about  the  days  being  generally 
peaceful  with  a  few  spicy  violent  actions  by 

radicals.  ^  ,    .     , 

The  Saturday  crowd  was  overwhelmingly 
young  partly  because  many  young  people 
had  been  angered  by  the  Presidents  first 
super-patriotic  defense  of  the  war  in  his  No- 
vember 3  speech.  The  Vice  President  made 
his  barroom  debut  on  November  13  with 
his  first  roundhouse  at  the  media.  The 
wedge  was  driven  between  the  young  moral- 
ists and  the  temperate  pragmatlsts.  The  lat- 
ter were  partly  neutralized  by  the  Novem- 
ber polemics  from  the  White  House,  so  they 
stayed  away  In  even  greater  numbers  than 
non-students  usually  stay  away  from  dem- 
onstrations. 

After  November  15.  Middle  America  saw 
the  peace  movement  more  than  ever  as  a 
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youth-based  effort,  with  a  sizable  element 
of  wl-at  seemed  to  them  to  be  kooks.  freaks, 
and  lazy  hippies.  They  saw  It  that  way,  even 
though  U  was  largely  untrue,  and  what  they 
saw  became  operative  for  sklttlsli  Congress- 
men. Between  then  and  the  Cambodian  in- 
vasion, virtually  no  one  on  the  Hill  did  any 
peace  work.  Even  committed  doves  were 
asking  to  be  let  otf  from  speaking  enpage- 
ments  on  April  15.  That  Is  not  only  a  bitter 
commentarv  on  the  state  of  the  peace  move- 
ment but  also  an  Indictment  of  the  respon- 
sibility of  traditional  leaders  on  vital  ques- 
tions of  peace  and  war.  They  were  coming  to 
us  to  be  let  off.  and  we  were  going  to  them 
pleading  for  support.  We  couldn't  agree  on 
a  stratcgv.  but  It  was  generally  assumed  that 
we  would  provide  the  Initiative  and  they 
the  support.  The  world  was  upside  down. 

This  is  a  third  kind  of  vicious  cycle  with- 
in the  peace  movement:  If  you  cant  get 
straight.  Midd'.e  American.  Congressional 
support,  the  peace  movement  Is  seen  largely 
as  a  youth  cabal,  which  makes  It  Impossible 
to  attract  Congressional  support.  Only  a 
fortuitous  national  mood  with  the  proper 
temperate  tone  or  strong  Congressional 
leadership  can  overcome  that  problem. 

If  polarization  and  the  peace  movements 
youth  Identltv  had  removed  Congressional 
support  after  November,  the  Moratorium  was 
also  afHlcted  with  fatigue.  November  15  was 
a  hard  act  to  follow.  There  was  a  kind  of 
huge  peace  orgasm  In  Washington  that 
Saiv.rdav.  and  everyone  went  home  to  sleep 
it  off,  convinced  that  the  wnr  would  never 
end  If  that  demonstration  had  no  effect. 
For  the  previous  s^everal  months,  families 
had  been  strained  and  studies  nei^lected  to 
generate  the  enthusiasm  and  organization 
for  two  months'  demonstrations.  Tl-.e  people 
were  simplv  tired  and  resigned  to  the  na- 
tions acceptance  of  Nixon  and  his  Vietnam- 
Izatlon  program. 

There  was  also  a  fairly  strong  backlash 
arainst  October  15.  which  took  place  In 
many  Uttle  towns  and  went  larpely  unre- 
ported. There  were  many  places  where  Octo- 
ber rallies  had  been  put  together  in  rather 
bizarre  fashion  by  people  regarded  locally  as 
t'-e  oddball  biology  teacher,  the  left-wing 
minister,  and  the  kooky  lady.  After  Novem- 
ber patriotic  solidarity  rose  to  attack  such 
people  bv  firing  teachers  who  wore  black 
armbands,  harassing  participating  students, 
and  passing  antl-demonstratlon  ordinances. 
We  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  trying  to  help 
the  victims  of  this  backlash. 

We  had  trouble  generating  any  enthusiasin 
out  of  the  national  office,  and  we  really  didn't 
have  much  to  give.  We  discovered  that  our 
plan  for  a  continuously  building  peace  move- 
ment had  succumbed  to  the  cyclical  rhythm 
of  campus  protest,  the  political  season  being 
fall  and  spring.  December  Moratorium  activi- 
ties were  small  in  most  places,  and  we  aban- 
doned the  Idea  of  escalating  the  Moratorium 
period  each  month.  We  fell  back,  regrouped, 
and  made  plans  for  a  series  of  spring  actions 
at  income  tax  time  focusing  on  the  cost  of 
the  war. 

During  the  period  between  November  and 
April,  the  other  coordinators  and  I  found 
ourselves  trving  to  cope  with  some  of  the 
Moratorium's  failures,  and  recognizing  new- 
ones.  For  one  thing.  I  became  convinced  that 
there  was  a  serious  lack  of  long-term  com- 
mitment among  many  students.  Time  after 
time,  students  came  to  the  national  office 
arguing  that  the  system  h.id  failed  to  re- 
spond to  their  efforts,  but  it  almost  always 
turned  out  that  the  students"  efforts  had 
consisted  of  little  more  than  canvassing  for 
a  weekend  In  a  1968  primary,  attending  an 
October  raUy.  and  participating  in  some 
marches.  They  had  not  yet  accepted  the  fact 
that  ending  the  war  would  take  a  long  time 
and  a  great  deal  of  dirty  work. 


The  Moratorium  also  had  severe  bureau- 
cratic problems.  The  organizational  structure 
followed  from  a  kind  of  three-pronged  antl- 
authoriiananism  within  the  peace  move- 
ment. There  was  a  good  deal  of  genuine  in- 
tellectual antl-authorltarianlsm  among  those 
who  had  been  active  long  enough  to  see  an 
Administration  composed  of  all  the  great 
humanitarian  liberals  in  the  country  start 
a  war,  who  had  personally  witnessed  the  Mis- 
sissippi Freedom  Democrats'  challenge  being 
sold  out  (by  Hubert  Humphrey)  at  the  1964 
Convention  or  who  had  found  the  CIA  in 
control  of  the  National  Student  As.soclatlon 
In  1967.  Who  wouldn't  develop  an  antl- 
leadershlp  bias?  This  source  of  antl-authorl- 
tarlanUm  Inspired  a  great  deal  of  the  en- 
thusiasm for  McCarthy  In  1968. 

There  was  a  purist  branch  of  antl-author- 
l-ariautiin.  which  taught  that  organizational 
di.^cinllne  was  in  fact  essential  to  the  cause- 
but  onlv  after  one  made  absolutely  sure  that 
ihc  leadership  was  selflesjsly  concerned  with 
the  pure  gospel  and  not  playing  petty  reform 
politics.  The  problem  was  that  the  Mora- 
torium na.^  playing  reform  politics  in  the 
sense  that  we  were  seeking  political  alliances 
with  anyone  against  the  war.  We  didnt  feel 
we  were  operating  in  the  wheeler-dealer 
school  of  political  self-advancement,  but 
some  of  the  activities  of  the  Moratorium 
clearly  resembled  traditional  political  bar- 
gaining. I  considered  that  part  of  being  seri- 
ous about  ending  the  war. 

Finally,  there  was  the  normal  amount  of 
.■icrambling  for  leadership  posts  in  all  the 
Moratorium  offices.  People  always  debunked 
and  frequently  deposed  the  leadership  If  they 
felt  they  could  do  a  better  Job. 

Th2  leadership  problem  was  Inherent  in 
any  orgaiilzatlon  of  people  who  were  peers  In 
age.  especially  since  there  was  no  one  of 
suarure  to  offer  himself  as  a  full-time  orga- 
nizer for  peace.  Unlike  1968.  there  was  no 
cajididate  to  rally  around.  At  the  Washington 
office,  we  felt  that  young  people  always  re- 
spond better  and  work  harder  If  they  have  a 
part  in  formulating  their  objectives.  At  the 
same  time,  we  felt  that  organizational  effi- 
ciency Is  wiped  out  unless  you  reach  a  kind 
of  consensus  that  discipline  Is  necessary  for 
operation.  Otherwise,  it's  really  impossible 
to  organize  a  worth-whUe  canvassing  cam- 
paign, for  example,  where  discipline  is  critical 
for  getting  people  where  they  are  supposed 
to  be,  at  the  right  time,  with  the  right  open- 
ing lines,  and  with  the  information  processed 
so  that  It  win  be  useful. 

The  leadership  question  was  most  impor- 
tant In  dealing  with  the  left.  I  found  it  ab- 
solutely Imperative  that  the  Moratorium  de- 
fine Itself  away  from  the  hard  left  In  order 
to  regain  the  constituencies  we  had  reached 
briefly  In  October. 

But  White  House  polemics  had  made  It 
futile  for  us  to  try  to  organize  these  groups 
because  w-e  were  tied  to  what  Middle  Amer- 
ica regarded  as  militants.  Strategy  aside,  the 
labels  pinned  on  the  peace  movement  made 
it  impossible  to  establish  a  credible  com- 
mitment to  non-violence,  which  was  Im- 
portant to  all  four  of  us  at  the  national 
office.  It  was  incredible  to  me  that  President 
Nixon  had  managed  to  label  us  as  the  source 
of  violence  In  the  United  States.  Every 
month,  he  in  effect  takes  •30  from  every 
American  taxpayer  to  ship  across  the  Pacific 
Ocean  along  with  20,000  draftees.  This  la  the 
Installment  payment  on  the  400  or  so  casket* 
and  several  thousand  amputees  and  crip- 
ples that  come  back  across  the  ocean  each 
month.  Every  month  tons  of  bombs  are 
dropped  on  Vietnamese  village*  at  the  Pree- 
Ident's  order,  and  yet  he  can  find  10  sticks  of 
dynamite  on  West  12  th  Street  In  New  York 
and  speak  as  though  the  apocalypse  were 
upon  us  because  the  peaceniks  are  at  It 
again. 
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One  of  the  reasons  the  President  can  get 
away  with  such  nonsense  Is  that  many  of  us 
in  the  peace  movement  failed  to  dissociate 
ourselves  stjongly  enough  from  violence  on 
the  left.  While  I  thought  It  morally  neces- 
sary to  separate  ourselves  from  those  who 
advocate  violence.  I  found  it  very  difficult 
to  do.  After  tlie  Dupont  Circle  violence  of 
last  November  14,  I  said  for  publication  that 
I  thought  those  people  should  be  arrested 
sind  processed  for  criminal  charges.  I  also 
said  that  it  Is  outrageous  to  gas,  beat,  and 
press  inflated  multiple  charges  against  win- 
dow-breakers and  petty  vandals,  but  that 
part  never  got  reported.  The  press  stories 
came  out  to  the  effect  that  I  thought  the 
people  had  gotten  what  they  deserved.  Simi- 
larly. I've  said  on  numerous  occasions  that 
the  country  will  fall  a;>art  of  Internal  hem- 
orrhage if  the  war  is  not  ended,  and  It  al- 
ways comes  out:  "If  the  President  doesn't 
end  tlie  war.  we're  going  to  tear  the  country 
apart" 

Splitting  from  the  left  was  one  of  those 
tough,  grisly  decisions  forced  upon  the  peace 
movement  by  the  politics  of  war.  Although 
I  couldn't  buy  the  purist  argument  that 
only  the  hard  left  deserved  credit  for  peace 
activities  (an  ari^ument  used  to  exclude  peo- 
ple 1  ke  Senators  Harris  and  Mondale).  it  was 
personally  difficult  to  break  with  friends 
in  the  Mobe  and  politically  dangerous  to  spilt 
the  peace  movement  when  the  chances  of 
attracting  real  Congressional  leadership 
seemed  so  low.  And  It  also  Involved  clear 
responslbllitli-s  for  what  happened  after- 
wards, because  I  believe  that  if  the  hard  left 
is  really  Isolated.  It  will  be  repressed.  If  the 
moderate  peace  leadership  stands  up  and 
says.  \Ve  intend  to  create  a  px-ace  organi- 
zation with  a  strong  commitment  to  non- 
violence." the  political  Impact  of  that  will 
be  to  say  "and  that  makes  us  a  lot  different 
from  those  kooks."  No  matter  how  hard  you 
emphasize  to  the  press  that  you  will  fight 
for  the  civil  liberties  of  the  people  on  your 
left,  they  will  divide  the  groups  Into  good 
guys  and  bad  guys,  leaving  the  latter  fair 
game  for  Mitchell  and  Klelndienst. 

It  almost  takes  the  press  clout  of  the  Pres- 
ident to  draw  fine  distinctions  In  the  media. 
At  the  Moratorium,  we  could  draw  the  cover- 
age, but  we  could  never  really  control  how- 
it  came  out.  This  made  it  impossible  to  move 
to  the  right  without  baiting  the  left  with 
Agnew  rhetoric,  which  we  refused  to  do. 

The  responsibility  question  weighed  heavi- 
ly in  our  strategy  sessions  this  past  winter. 
even  though  we  may  have  vastly  overesti- 
mated the  Moratorium's  effectiveness  as  a 
buffer  between  the  government  and  the 
Mobe.  We  have  argued  for  some  time  that 
we  on  the  left  have  to  take  responsibility  for 
the  consequences  of  what  we  say.  When  Wil- 
liam Kunstler  says  we've  got  to  overthrow 
the  government  by  force,  but  not  by  violence, 
to  a  15-year-old  kid  that  means  break  win- 
dows and  throw  bricks.  Tou  can't  retreat 
Into  academic  distinct. ons  between  moral 
force  and  physical  violence  after  speaking 
on  a  political  platform. 

All  these  problems — Nlxonlan  polemics. 
Vletnomizatlon,  fatigue,  the  question  of  the 
left,  bureaucracy — plagued  the  Moratorium 
during  the  peace  movement's  "low  profile" 
period  from  November  until  Cambodia.  At 
the  Washington  office,  we  tried  to  resist  the 
opening  to  the  left  which  tempts  all  groups 
on  the  left  that  dont  hold  power.  In  order 
not  to  become  another  SNCC  or  SDS.  the  na- 
tional coordinators  had  to  ret>eatedly  say  no 
to  the  left  options  within  the  Moratorium. 
David  Mlxner  was  the  toughest  on  this  ques- 
tion, and  I  was  second  house  rightist.  Local 
Moratorium  offices  commonly  fought  the 
same  battles  that  were  going  on  In  the 
Washington  office. 

Two  conclusions  became  obvious  in  April. 


First,  the  national  Moratorium  office  was 
more  of  a  burden  on  the  local  groups  than 
a  help.  We  were  In  danger  of  becoming  peace 
bureaucrats,  full  of  jurisdictional  squabbles 
and  petty  fights,  with  no  sense  of  Joy  or 
purpose  ill  w.^iat  we  were  doing.  So  we  de- 
cided to  do  what  all  stale  organizations 
should  do — disband,  and  let  the  good  local 
groups  survive  on  their  own  and  the  bad 
ones  fade  away. 

The  second  conclusion  was  mere  funda- 
mental: that  our  strategy  was  right  but  that 
our  base  was  wTong.  I  am  convinced  that  it 
Is  not  possible  to  build  a  successful  peace 
mo-.ement  simply  on  a  student  base.  Not 
enough  students  have  the  stature,  capacity, 
or  Inclination  to  run  a  tlghtly-dlsclpllned 
peace  movement,  which  would  be  required 
to  make  them  effective  and  keep  them  mov- 
ing toward  Middle  America,  Even  If  such  an 
organization  were  possible,  students  alone 
would  bo  unable  to  attract  a  majority  of  the 
American  people  to  any  politically  effective 
peace  position.  Students  can  have  an  Impact 
since  most  Americans  still  don't  want  to 
hate  their  own  children.  But  you  must  have 
strong  leadership  off  the  campuses  to  set  the 
tone  and  direction  of  the  anti-war  effort  and 
to  give  It  hope. 

This  second  conclusion  made  it  easier  to 
go  to  Capitol  Hill  in  April  and  tell  the  hesi- 
tant doves  that  if  they  cared  about  peace 
in  Vietnam  they  could  provide  the  leader- 
ship. Through  the  entire  history  of  peace 
politics.  Congressional  doves  had  very 
seldom  spent  a  full  day's  effort  on  the  war. 
They  gave  speeches  on  occasion.  But  within 
the  Senate  there  was  no  organization,  no 
regular  meetings,  no  commitment  to  get  to- 
gether and  sublimate  their  egos  to  produce 
a  piece  of  legislation,  no  serious  intention 
to  debate  the  war  on  the  floor  of  the  Con- 
gress, no  effort  to  raise  the  money  to  use 
television  in  response  to  the  President,  none 
of  that.  This  was  particularly  galling  right 
after  the  Carswell  vote  in  AprU  when  these 
same  Senators  had  come  from  nowhere  to 
beat  him  with  hard  work  and  internal  or- 
ganization. They  had  also  undercut  the  mod- 
erate peace  leadership  and  the  new  constit- 
uencies of  October.  In  October,  we  had  one 
resource  to  use  In  dealing  with  the  left — 
we  could  deny  them  speakers  and  publicity 
If  they  didn't  move  toward  the  center.  But 
in  April  we  had  no  cards:  a  rally  of  80,000 
people  was  held  In  Boston  with  no  control 
over  hard-left  factions  because  our  support 
on  the  Hill  had  evaporated. 

Our  message  had  paltry  effect  compared 
with  the  Invasion  of  Cambodia,  of  course. 
But  even  Cambodia  failed  to  provoke  the 
kind  of  leadership  necessary  to  move  the 
Congress  and  take  the  war  to  the  country. 
The  initial  spurt  of  enthusiasm  in  the  Con- 
gress, especially  In  the  Senat*.  has  largely 
ebbed.  Blegular  meetings  of  anti-war  Sena- 
tors have  ceased,  and  there  Is  little  evidence 
of  the  coop>eratlon  or  Initiative  necessary  to 
effect   a  strategy  to  end  the  war. 

The  outline  of  a  successful  anti-war  strat- 
egy, it  seems  to  me.  Is  clear:  the  appeal  must 
be  made  in  such  a  way  that  Middle  Ameri- 
cans will  not  ignore  the  substance  of  the 
argument  because  of  an  offensive  style.  Sup- 
port for  such  an  appeal  exists.  After  all. 
Immediate  withdrawal  Is  not  a  radical  pro- 
posa\  in  this  country  today,  and  careful 
analysis  of  the  polls  shows  that  all  political 
stances  on  the  war  must  be  couched  In  terms 
of  reaching  the  quickest  possible  termina- 
tion. This  Indicates  that  a  quick  political 
settlement  or  Immediate  withdrawal  can  be- 
come a  majority  position  if  the  message  is 
presented  in  a  strong  but  palatable  fashion. 

While  peace  activists  should  not  under- 
estimate potential  support  for  an  anti-war 
position,  we  should  also  avoid  underestimat- 
ing President  Nixon's  commitment  to  some 


sort  of  victory  in  Southeast  Asia.  I  believe 
that  the  Presidents  'new"  image  as  a  cool, 
neutral  majortty-maker,  a  constunmate  poli- 
tician who  responds  and  sh-ipes  rather  than 
leads,  considerably  understates  his  ego  com- 
mitment to  the  war.  We  are  dealing  with  a 
man  who  has  a  full-time  awareness  of  him- 
self as  history — the  first  President  ever  to 
name  his  own  doctrine,  the  Nixon  Doctrine, 
which  I  suspect  was  motivated  as  much  by 
the  simple  desire  to  place  his  name  on  the 
books  as  to  enunciate  whatever  Its  meaning 
is.  We  are  de.iling  with  a  man  who  felt  called 
upon  by  the  world  to  Issue  a  "State  of  the 
World"  message,  to  dw-ell  upon  Its  historic 
primacy,  and  to  quote  himself  27  times  in 
the  document  while  citing  all  other  human 
beings  In  history  only  three  times  lall  three 
of  these  quotations  were  of  Secretary  oi 
State  Rogers  agreeing  with  the  President). 
The  President  has  read  the  history  books  and 
knows  that  the  great  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  won  wars.  He  e>en  knows  what  room 
of  the  White  House  was  used  to  announce 
the  great  wartime  decisions. 

These  ego  commitments  are  very  harsh 
terms  in  which  to  describe  a  crucial  motive 
for  the  Administration's  continuation  of  the 
war.  but  I  find  no  others  which  make  as 
much  sense.  There  is  no  more  plausible  way 
to  explain  why  the  President  did  not  end  the 
war  right  after  he  came  into  office,  with  Uttle 
or  no  political  risk.  Nor  can  I  otherwise  ex- 
plain his  total  aversion  to  Congressional 
moves  toward  sharing  the  political  responsi- 
bility for  ending  the  war. 

The  President's  p>ersonal  commitment  to 
the  war  helps  explain  why  he  goes  for  the 
political  groin  to  justify  his  actions.  He 
uses  patriotism  and  the  flag,  which  are  deep- 
seated  loyalties  for  most  Americans,  to  stim- 
ulate support  for  a  war  which  clearly  calls 
forth  no  such  loyalties.  He  uses  the  media 
presence  of  the  Presidency  to  characterize 
the  opposition  as  near  traitors.  I  think  the 
President  has  won  a  large  part  of  the  Viet- 
nam debate  In  the  past  merely  by  naming 
the  teams.  When  it's  the  Silent  Majority 
versus  the  Loud-Mouthed  Militants,  the  Sil- 
ent Majority  wins  every  time.  He  and  the 
Vice  President  have  also  managed  to  sell 
the  incredible  notion  that  the  press  of  the 
United  States  is  leftwing.  People  who  believe 
that  have  obviously  never  attended  a  con- 
vention of  the  American  Society  of  Newspa- 
per Editors,  where  the  sentiment  Is  over- 
whelmingly conservative,  verging  on  outright 
jingoism. 

Since  the  country  drifts  tow^ard  Impatience 
for  withdrawal  as  the  war  drags  on.  the  Pres- 
ident win  have  to  continue  seeking  the  Jug- 
ular if  he  clings  to  the  victory  wish.  This 
is  one  of  the  greatest  dangers  to  the  p>eace 
movement:  for  when  the  dialogue  over  the 
war  is  degraded  past  a  certain  point,  it  ends. 
(Liberals  should  remember  the  converse:  that 
when  the  dialogue  Is  elevated  to  certam  level 
of  generality,  involving,  for  example,  petty 
squabbles  over  doctrinal  minutiae,  then  the 
talk  goes  on  forever  without  action.)  People 
can  no  longer  talk  to  each  other,  and  con- 
frontations based  on  tribal  sign  language  be- 
come the  norm.  In  all  political  likelihood, 
most  of  Middle  America  would  line  up  with 
the  President  in  any  such  jungle  warfare. 

The  atmosphere  of  debate  over  Vietnam 
Is  already  so  debased  that  It  will  be  very 
difficult  to  take  the  high  road  to  offer  the 
American  {)eople  the  kind  of  positive  tone 
and  hope  which  would  stand  out  by  contrast 
with  the  President's  increasingly  defensive 
and  visceral  statements.  It  will  be  impos- 
sible to  do  so  without  very  strong  leadership. 
I  suppose  that  Is  the  heart  of  my  feelings 
about  the  peace  movement — that  the  strat- 
egy can  be  devised,  that  the  constituency  Is 
there,  but  that  these  assets  are  usele^^s  with- 
out   strong,    non-student    leadership.    The 
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n-onev  will  follow  eviden.-e  of  leadership  If 
mv  analvsls  of  President  Nixon's  objective  In 
v"--naT.'  1-^  on  the  neh:  track,  the  task  will 
be'verv  difficult,  but  all  the  more  imperative. 
Theleader.-hlp  must  have  the  media  pres- 
ence •-•  counter  the  President  s  enormous  TV 
•if.uence  Someone  must  respond  to  Uls 
^mea--  on  The  patriotism  of  doves.  A  figure 
like  Hi'o'.d  Hui;hes  would  have  great  Impact 
If  he  said  m  elTeC ;  "Look  here,  ^:r  Presi- 
dent were  not  talking  about  campus  bums, 
We-e  talking  about  whether  \letnam  is 
worh  cMitlmied  killings  and  malmings.  I 
fought  through  Europe  in  World  War  II  a^d 
consider  mvseU  as  American  as  anyoi  e.  bu 
•  hat  was  25  vears  ago.  And  the  fact  is  that 
Vie-nam  stailds  between  us  and  everythUig 
U,e':ca  hopes  to  become."  The  leadersh  p 
m'ust  be  willing  to  talk  about  Vietnam  in 
terms  that  will  appeal  to  JUddle  A"^"^^*- 
to  rename  the  teams  so  that  we  start  on 
ground  zero  with  the  hawks,  rather  than  at 
an  emotional  disadvantage. 

Part  of  the  new  me>sage  must  be  the  de- 
strucuon  of  the  silent  majority  myth.  The 
oniv  clear  lesson  of   the  polls  is  that  most 
Americans  want  a.i  end  to  the  war.  If  the 
President   were   to   use   television   to  Justiiy 
withdrawal  on  the  grouiids  that  wc  had  done 
Tli  we  could  or  that  the  South   Vietnamese 
government   w.«  corrupt   and   unw-orthy   of 
support  I  believe  he  would  receive  70  per  cent 
support    The  silent  majority  is  largely  pro- 
duced bv  the  .American  propensity  to  defer 
to  the  President,  In  March  of  1968.  for  exam- 
ple   Uie  Gallup  poll  showed  40  per  cent  for 
and  51  percent  against  stopping  the  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam.  After  President  Johnson 
stopped   the   bombing,   the  polls  showed  64 
per  cent  for  and  26  per  cent  against  his  deci- 
sion. The  silent  majority  appears  quite  mal- 
leable. .     ..        _„,, 
Vot  cnlv  must   the  silent  majority  argu- 
ment be  exposed  as  a  sh.\m,  but  the  popular 
chiracenzatlon  of  doves  as  militant,  long- 
haired kids  and  the  silent  majority  as  middle- 
aged    and    middle-class    must    be    dispelled. 
Young  people  as  a  er  >up  are  not  more  dovish 
than  old   people,   nor  do  overeducated  egg- 
heads   tend    to   be   more    dovish    than    "the 
folk^-  In  fact,  the  polls  show  that  coUege- 
educa-ed   people   in   their   twenties  are   con- 
sistent Iv     more    hawkish    than    older    non- 
college  graduates,  by  a  significant  margin  of 
about  20  per  cent 

In  addition  to  e.-tabli,shing  a  tone  accept- 
able to  Middle  .America,  renaming  the  teams. 
md  destroving  Presidential  myths,  the  peace 
leadership  should  use  the  media  to  m.ike 
becoming  a  dove  more  psychologically  attrac- 
tive to  Middle  Americans  Prior  emphasis  on 
the  moral  aspects  of  the  war  has  meant  that 
the  first  psvchologlwl  step  toward  an  antl- 
wa'  poeltlon  has  of  necessity  been  the  ad- 
mission that  the  United  States  is  somehow 
eril  Since  many  people  are  unable  to  make 
that  jump,  an  admission  of  American  guilt 
should  not  be  asked  of  all  potential  support- 
ers. To  the  extent  that  we  in  the  peace  move- 
ment have  played  down  the  pragmatic  argu- 
ments for  peace,  we  have  weakened  our 
case— and  lessened  our  chances  of  ending  the 
war  It  Is  In  no  wav  Inconsistent  with  our 
moral  opposition  to'  the  war  to  lay  much 
greater  stress  than  most  of  us  have  as  yet 
on  the  great  practical  benefits  of  peace. 

This  new  peace  leadership  should  be  com- 
posed of  Senators.  Congressmen,  governors, 
mayors,  businessmen— all  the  straight  people 
who  are  willing  to  make  a  firm  and  unequivo- 
cal commitment  against  the  war.  The  spokes- 
men should  be  those  most  visible  and  most 
attractive  to  Middle  America,  those  who 
can  speak  Intelligently  about  the  war  with 
strength  rather  than  condescension  or  aloof- 
ness. 

The  five  co-sponsors  of  the  .\mendment  to 
End  the  War  already  have  a  list  of  some 
75  000  people  who  responded  to  the  Sena- 
tor's television  special  after  Cambodia,  which 


could  be  the  beginning  of  a  peace  constitu- 
ency. What  is  needed  is  commitment  from 
a  large  number  of  people  willing  to  cast  a 
•bullet"  vote  for  peace.  This  commitment 
may  be  less  organized  than  a  party  or  formal 
corporate  structure. 

The  new  peace  leadership  must  make  it 
clear  that  it  is  in  for  the  duration— until  the 
end  of  American  involvement  in  Indochina 
The  cyclical  activity  of  the  anti-war  move- 
ment has  had  a  double  disadvantage  In  the 
past:  during  periods  of  upswing,  the  peace 
movement  has  o\erestimated  its  effect  and 
thus  paved  the  way  for  subsequent  acute 
frustration  and  resignation:  during  the 
downswing,  the  government  has  underesti- 
mated latent  anti-war  sentiment,  and  this 
ha.s  possibly  contributed  to  adventurism. 

If  the  focu,=;  of  the  peace  movement  could 
be  shifted  to  the  new  and  long-awaited  lead- 
ership, voung  people  would  be  far  more  effec- 
tive  politically,    I   dont    think   we   have   to 
hide  who  we  are.  or  even  what   we  say.  We 
should   merelv  recognize   the   fact    that    the 
political  balance  on  the  war  is  held  by  people 
with  different  life  styles.  Students  could  be 
a   left,   moral   pressure  on   the  coat -and -tie 
leadership    Students  could  make  it  clear  to 
Richard  Nixon  that  thexj  will  write  his  his- 
tory and  that  all  wars  are  not  heroic.  They 
could  make  it  clear  that  there  are  costs  held 
again-t  those  who  wage  this  war   Those  who 
wage  the  war  should  be  constantly  reminded 
that  they  are  responsible  for  a  moral  horror- 
like    the    British    Viceroy    in    colonial    India. 
Everv  time  the  Viceroy  showed  his  face  in 
public   he  saw  a  silent  Indian  holding  a  sign 
which  read  "Assassin."  Lyndon  Johnson  and 
Richard  Nixon  should  be  subject  to  the  same 
treatment   We  should  make  them  aware  that 
there   are  large  numbers  of   people  In   this 
country  who  hold  them  responsible  for  crim- 
inal  activities   and   who    believe    that    those 
who  wage  the  war  cannot  cast  off  the  respon- 
slbiUiv  merely  by  leaving  office. 

There  is  no  assurance  at  present  that  a 
new  peace  leadership  is  forthcoming,  al- 
though recently  several  prospective  leaders 
have  been  leaning  toward  conscience  and 
away  from  conservative  careerlsm  If  these 
people  were  to  emerge,  I  believe  that  it  is 
quite  possible  to  build  a  peace  constituency 
and  create  a  national  atmosphere  in  which 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  wage  the  war. 
This  would  be  partlv  a  matter  of  national 
mood,  which  Is  highly  volatile  and  heavily 
infiuenced  bv  unexpected  events. 

A  renewed  peace  movement  would  also 
exercise  political  clout,  apart  from  its  Im- 
pact on  the  nation's  war  temperature.  The 
National  Rifle  Association  is  an  unpleasant 
model-  but  If  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  popula- 
tion can  stop  gun  control  with  organization 
and  the  bullet  vote,  then  the  peace  move- 
ment can  stop  the  war.  The  new  constituency 
would  have  obvious  potential  in  1972. 

All  these  ruminations  have  been  predicated 
on  certain  traditional  assumptions:  that  peo- 
ple's political  opinions  should  count,  that 
democracy  can  be  made  to  work,  that  there 
is  enough  good  will  left  In  the  country  to 
make  It  work,  and  that  given  a  choice  be- 
tween rational  alternatives.  Americans  will 
choose  the  most  humane  course.  At  the  same 
time,  the  American  people  have  shown  that 
they  will  not  respond  favorably  to  violence 
committed  In  the  name  of  ending  the  war. 
or  to  a  version  of  democracy  that  romanti- 
cizes about  participation  of  the  poor  and  the 
black  but  Ignores  the  middle,  or  to  peace 
advocates  who  think  demonstrations  are  a 
substitute  for  the  sustained  work  of  peaceful 
j>ersuaslon. 

But  the  "system"  should  not  be  applauded 
even  If  the  war  were  to  end  tomorrow.  For 
five  years.  It  has  provided  no  real  way  for 
people  to  express  their  views  on  a  war  which 
was  presented  to  them  as  a  test  of  manhood. 
The  svstem  provided  no  public  debate  over 
whether  we  should  enter  the  war.  but  Instead 


permitted  our  leaders  to  involve  us  by  stealth. 
This  critical  failure  gave  InerLla  to  the  propa- 
gation of  the  Vietnam  war  and  sneaked  the 
flag  onto  the  battlefield— leaving  the  peace 
movement  at  an  enormous  political  disad- 
vantage. The  system  has  provided  poor  in- 
formation to  voters  and  little  active  leader- 
ship for  a  position  of  obvious  principle. 

If  the  war  is  now  ended  by  political  action, 
as  I  believe  it  can  oe.  some  will  undoubtedly 
argue  that  the  system  has  vindicated  itself. 
That  argument,  however,  is  self-deceiving:  for 
in  many  crucial  respects  our  system  has  al- 
ready failed  and  requires  radical  reconstruc- 
tion. 

But  that  Is  premature  retrospection  If  the 
war  can  be  ended  only  with  such  self-delu- 
sion, we  should  end  the  war  now  and  fight 
the  delusions  later 


APPROVAL  RATING  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT  RISES 

Mr  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  to  the 
Ancient  Order  of  Nixon  Haters  in  the 
Nations  Capital,  the  news  out  of  Prince- 
ton, N,J„  last  week  merits  an  emergency 
scs.^ion  of  the  sf-curity  coiuicil.  According 
to  Dr,  Gallup,  the  most  reliable  and  re- 
spected of  pollsters,  the  President's  ap- 
oroval  rating  has  risen  6  points  in  4 
weeks.  This  percentage  roughly  trans- 
lates into  7  million  potential  voters  who 
have,  over  4  weeks'  time,  changed  their 
opinion  of  President  Nixon  from  un- 
favorable to  favorable;  and  5  million 
actual  voters  who  have  changed  their 
minds  and  concluded  that — 18  months 
after  his  inauguration — Richard  Nixon  is 
doing  a  good  job  as  President  of  the 
United  States. 

There  was  no  moon  landing  last 
month,  no  simimit  conference,  no  smash- 
ing domestic  victorj-  over  Congress,  no 
dramatic  upsurge  in  the  economy  that 
can  explain  away  this  startling  increase 
in  the  President's  approval  rating.  There 
was  nothing;  nothing  at  all— except 
Cambodia. 

If  Gallup  is  on  the  mark,  then  the 
great  majority  of  Americans  listened  pa- 
tiently to  the  unanimous  conclusive 
opinion  of  the  national  networks,  Time 
Magazine,  Newsweek,  the  New  York 
Times,  the  Washington  Post,  Life,  and 
Look  that  Cambodia  was  a  political  dis- 
aster and  an  international  blunder  and 
concluded  that  the  national  media  were 
feeding  them  hogwash. 

In  18  months  there  has  been  no  sharper 
divergence  of  view  on  a  greater  issue  than 
that  between  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  almost  alone  on  one  hand,  and 
all  the  "respected  national  opinion"  on 
the  other  on  the  matter  of  Cambodia. 
The  issue  was  clearly  drawn.  Mr.  Nixon 
contended  repeatedly  that  the  most  con- 
troversial decision  of  his  Presidency  was 
morally  right,  strategically  necessary  and 
militarily  successful.  The  national  media, 
the  academic  community,  many  articu- 
late voices  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  In  chorus, 
argued  that  Cambodia  was  a  blunder  for 
Nixon  and  a  disaster  for  the  United 
States. 

Now  the  final  returns  are  in.  The 
President  has  carried  the  country  in  a 
landslide. 

After  two  martinis  in  Georgetown, 
they  must  be  asking  one  another,  "What 
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is  going  on  here?"  One  wonders  if  the 
national  media  are  getting  the  message. 
From  these  returns  it  seems  that 
President  Nixon  knows  the  people  of  this 
country  better  than  do  the  editors  of 
the  national  magazines,  or  the  national 
press,  or  the  national  networks.  If  there 
is  a  credibility  gap  worth  noting  it  is  the 
gap  between  what  the  national  media 
are  telling  America  and  what  America 
believes.  That  gap  appears  large  enough 
to  drive  the  1st  Air  Calvary  through — 
straight  into  Cambodia. 

If  the  trend  continues,  for  every  clever 
wordsmith  "wowing  "em"  with  his  Spiro 
AcNEw  watch  at  Lennie  Bernstein's,  10 
middle  Americans  are  going  to  be  walk- 
ing around  sporting  Frank  Stanton  time- 
pieces. 

Who  would  have  predicted  it?  Eight- 
een months  after  taking  office,  a  year 
after  the  traditional  presidential  "honey- 
moon" is  over,  Richard  Nixon,  the  "mi- 
nDrity  President'  who  could  win  only  43 
percent  of  the  vote,  the  first  President 
since  Zachar>'  Taylor  to  assume  office 
and  find  both  Houses  of  Congress  in  the 
hands  of  aggressive  hostile  majorities, 
the  man  who  gave  America  Spiro  Agnew, 
the  man  who  nominated  Haynsworth 
and  Carswell  to  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
creator  of  "Nixonomics"  which  the  egg- 
heads claim  has  slowed  the  economy 
while  increasing  unemployment,  the 
politician  who  is  supposed  to  be  "writ- 
ing off"  the  Northeast,  the  "black,  the 
poor  and  the  young":  this  selfsame  fel- 
low, with  a  bureaucracy  of  2,5  million 
waging  gueiTilla  war  against  his  pro- 
grams, with  the  nationsd  media  "push- 
ing" his  vocal  opposition,  with  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  block- 
ing him  at  every  turn,  with  the  academic 
community  seething  with  indignation 
and  hostility  toward  him,  with  the  "best 
of  our  young  people"  rioting  against 
him — this  President  Nixon  is  on  the  rise 
in  the  national  polls  to  a  point  where  six 
of  every  10  Americans  think  he  is  doing 
a  fine  job  as  President.  With  this  oppo- 
sition, the  wonder  is  that  he  even  sur- 
vives. 

This  development  is  sunong  the  great 
ironies  of  politics.  Fifteen  years  after 
Mr.  Nixon  was  tarred  with  the  label 
"Tricky  Dick,"  his  word  is  believed  by 
the  American  people  on  critical  matters 
and  the  national  media  that  tarred  him 
are  not  believed.  Ten  years  after  the 
JFK  debates  that  made  the  association 
of  Richard  Nixon  and  television  some- 
thing of  a  national  joke,  the  President's 
occasional  use  of  television  time  to  go 
directly  to  the  people  on  major  issues  is 
considered  an  "unfair"  advantage  over 
his  Democratic  opponents. 

So.  today,  the  craftier  minds  in  the 
national  media  are  asserting  that  a 
President  should  not  be  given  prime  time 
when  he  requests  it.  CBS  is  busy  trying 
to  establish  a  new  "right"  for  the  Demo- 
crats to  attack  and  criticize,  in  free 
grants  of  prime  time,  any  appearance  of 
the  President  on  television.  Mr.  Nixon 
should  take  this  rather  cynical  enter- 
prise as  a  compliment.  For,  in  trying  to 
block  the  President's  access  to  the  peo- 
ple, the  national  media  are  advertising 
not  only  his  mastery  of  the  media,  but  its 
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own  lost  credibility,  its  own  diminished 
standing  in  the  eyes  of  the  public— a 
standing  richly  deserved. 


AID  TO  AMERICAN  EDUCATION 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  last 
week,  during  the  debate  on  the  educa- 
tion appropriation  bill  for  1971,  I  ex- 
pressed concern  that  the  funds  for  stu- 
dent aid  might  be  insuflScient.  As  the 
costs  of  higher  education  continue  to 
soar,  it  is  vital  for  us  to  increase  all 
forms  of  student  assistance  to  keep  col- 
lege doors  open  to  all  who  seek  a  higher 
education. 

Our  current  economic  situation  makes 
an  increase  in  student  assistance  funds 
even  more  important  than  under  nor- 
mal circumstances.  Inflation,  unemploy- 
ment, a  tight  money  market,  and  budget 
restrictions  have  compounded  an  already 
serious  situation  for  the  student  that 
depends  on  outside  aid  in  order  to  at- 
tain school. 

I  am  pleased  to  share  with  Senators 
one  case  in  which  Government  fimds 
from  the  higher  education  act  allowed 
a  young  man  to  continue  his  training.  I 
hope  we  shall  continue  to  pro\1de  ade- 
quate funds  to  meet  the  obviously  in- 
creasing demands. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter of  Mr.  Roy  R.  Thomas  of  Lanham, 
Md.,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Lanham.  Md.. 

June  Z6, 1970. 
Hon.  Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr. 
U.S.  Senate.  The  Capitol, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Mathias:  Rev.  James  J. 
Kortendick.  S.S.,  Chairman  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Library  Science,  has  advised  that  I 
have  been  awarded  a  fellowship  at  The 
Catholic  University  for  the  academic  year 
1970-71.  Without  this  financial  aid  under 
■ntle  II-B  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  I 
would  not  be  able  to  afford  this  valuable 
training.  I  wish  to  express  through  you  my 
appreciation  to  the  American  people  for  this 
educational  opportunity  and  urge  that  It 
be  made  available  to  others  In  the  years  to 
come.  I  am  sure  that  the  other  Fellows,  Miss 
Marls  Mangano  (Merrick.  N.Y.),  Miss  Mar- 
guerite Sheehan  (Princeton  Junction.  N.J.), 
Miss  Carol  Tome  (Plains,  Pa.),  and  Mrs. 
MMtha  Sullivan  Young  (Rochester,  N.Y.), 
concur. 

Very  truly  yotirs, 

Roy  R.  Thomas. 


GUIDELINES  ON  DRUG  ABUSE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  Dr.  Sylvia  Herz  and  Mr. 
Simeon  F.  Moss,  of  the  Essex  County 
School  System  in  New  Jersey,  have  for- 
warded to  me  a  copy  of  a  pilot  drug  abuse 
education  program  which  they  have  de- 
veloped for  their  local  system. 

I  am  impressed  with  the  realistic  and 
understanding  tone  of  the  guidelines  £ind 
the  awareness  demonstrated  of  the  psy- 
chology of  the  youth  the  program  is  de- 
signed to  reach. 

These  guidelines  are  simple,  to  the 
podnt,  and  flexible.  Included  at  the  end 
of  the  guidelines  is  a  bibliography  of  real 
value  and  a  list  of  locations  to  contact 


should  an  individual,  whether  adult  or 
student,  desire  information  or  help  on  a 
drug-related  problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  guidelines  and  other  at- 
tached information  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pilot  Project  on  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  in 
the  Essex  County  School  Systems 

June  23.  1970. 
To:  Superintendents,  Principals  (elementary. 
Junior  high  schools,  senior  high  schools) , 
Chairman,  Secondary  School  Principals' 
Roundtable:  President,  GiUdance  Direc- 
tors' Roundtable;  Supervisors  of  Health, 
Physical  Education  and  Safety;  Pres- 
ident, Es6€x  Coimty  Council  of  PTA 
Associations. 

PREAMBLE 

The  following  Guidelines  were  developed 
prior  to  passage  of  Assembly  Bill  1056  which 
provides  for  a  three-phase  drug  education 
program  for  New  Jersey  secondary  school 
teachers  and  students — the  first  phase  of 
which  will  begin  In  July.  tJnder  the  program 
established  and  backed  by  an  act  of  the 
State  Legislature — drug  education  will  be- 
come part  of  health  education  curriculums 
early  next  year. 

Since  many  school-parent-commurUty  drug 
abuse  programs  have  already  been  initiated 
and  others  are  currently  in  the  process  of 
organization,  these  Guidelines  have  been  de- 
signed to  aid  both  those  programs  already 
developed  and  those  now  being  planned. 

We  also  suggest  that  the  rationale  of  these 
Guidelines  be  utilized  as  a  supplementary 
tool  for  school  personnel  In  their  considera- 
tion of  the  many  approaches  to  the  multi- 
faceted  problems  of  drug  abuse. 

guidelines  on  drug  abuse:   preventive 

techniques 
The  Multl-Unlverslty  Interdisciplinary 
Council  on  Drug  Abuse  of  Essex  County  which 
Is  coordinated  through  the  County  Superin- 
tendent's office  has  developed  a  five-pronged 
program,  experimental  In  nature,  which  la 
currently  awaiting  funding.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  following  suggested  Guidelines  and 
Preventive  Techniques  are  proposed  to  you 
for  use  In  the  development  of  more  specific 
drug  prevention  programs  for  your  local 
school  district. 

The  committee  Is  fully  aware  that  the  drug 
problem  Is  one  that  cannot  be  totally  re- 
solved within  the  educational  community 
and  that  It  Is  a  problem  which  merits  the 
full  consideration  of  all  segments  of  our 
society. 

It  Is  generally  acknowledged,  naUonally. 
that  the  ease  of  availability  of  drugs  Is  not 
limited  to  the  high  school  nor  to  the  Junior 
high  school,  but  has  penetrated  to  the  ele- 
mentary school  level  as  well.  An  expressed 
awareness  of  the  drug  problem  by  school 
administrators  and  their  active  efforts  to 
share  with  both  parents  and  community 
a  responsibility  for  a  positive  approach  to 
Its  solution,  should  be  our  first  step  In  grap- 
pling with  this  social  epidemic. 

What  we  have  attempted  to  do  here  is  to 
outline  to  you  the  present  thinking  In  the 
area  of  drug  education  In  the  hope  that  all 
may  profit  by  the  positive  lessons  that  have 
been  learned.  We  have  also  touched  upon 
those  negative  aspects  of  drug  education 
which,  in  our  opinion,  might  detract  from 
the  presentation  of  a  meaningful  drug  abuse 
program  in  your  community.  We  are  also 
hopeful  that  constructive  feedback  wlU  result 
through  our  mutual  exchange  of  Informa- 
tion on  this  subject. 

In  this  section  we  will  comment  brleflJy  on 
the  types  of  speakers,  films  and  literature  on 
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drug  abuse  which,  in  our  opinion,  have  the 
most,  positive  appeal  to  students. 

1  There  art  many  sell-syled  authorities  on 
drug  abuse.  We  recommend  great  caution  In 
the  selection  of  speakers  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  they  are  paid  for  their  serv- 
ices. , 

2  Caution  must  be  observed  in  speaker 
selection.  No  matter  how  well  intentloned 
or  informed  they  may  be.  many  speakers 
bv  their  approach  tend  to  -turn  students  on 
to  drugs"  rather  than  'turning  them  otl.' 
Speakers  of  this  type  should  be  avoided. 

3.  A  speaker  who  is  highly  authoritarian 
or  rigid  in  his  presentation  should  be  avoided. 
Students  usually  do  not  respond  to  this  type 
of  speaker  and  profit  very  little  from,  what 
in  many  other  respects,  might  be  a  good 
presentation. 

4.  Appeals  by  speakers  to  students  based 
on  fear,  the  illegality  of  drugs,  or  the  harm- 
ful eflecU  of  drugs  on  the  body  have  usually 
proved  to  be  ineffectual.  Punishment  by 
incarceration  alone  Is  not  a  solution  to  the 
drug  problem  as  evidenced  by  the  high  rate 
of  recidivism  among  drug  offenders    ^707o- 

90  >  ) . 

5.  A  person  with  a  basic  knowledge  of  the 
drug  scene  with  Its  attendant  soclo-cultural 
causative  Implications,  who  can  gain  rap- 
port with  students  by  effective  presentation 
of  material  which  has  student  appeal,  and 
develops  confidence  and  mutual  rapport.  Is 
the  type  of  speaker  to  be  sought 

6.  There  is  little  evidence  to  support  the 
thesis  that  drug  education  alone  will  stop  its 
abuse.  Moreover,  most  studies  have  indi- 
cated that  students  are  generally  well  In- 
formed on  drugs,  the.r  properties  and  the 
effects  upon  atu-c. 

7.  It  Is  recommended  that  before  exposing 
a  large  segment  of  the  school's  pupU  pop- 
\ilatlon  to  a  speaker,  film,  posters  or  litera- 
ture on  drug  abuse,  that  a  pilot  study  be 
conducted  with  a  small  group  of  students.  A 
reaction  and  evaluated  student  reaction  from 
this  smaller  group  can  be  secured  by  asking 
the  following  questions: 

a.  What  did  you  think  of  the  speaker, 
film  (etc.)? 

b.  Did  you  learn  anything  that  you  did 
not  know  before?  What? 

c.  Do  you  agree  with  the  message  that  the 
speaker,  film.  etc.  conveyed?  Explain. 

d.  Do  you  feel  differently  about  drugs  as 
a  result  of  your  exposure  to  the  speaker,  film, 
etc.?  If  ves,  what  is  the  difference? 

e.  How  do  you  think  the  rest  of  the  group 
reacted? 

8.  After  Its  value  has  been  properly  as- 
seesed,  all  aforementioned  media— speakers, 
films,  literature,  etc.,  should  be  subjected  to 
Immediate  follow  up.  Follow  up  can  best 
take  the  form  of  small  group  discussions 
with  as  little  formal  leadership  (either  by 
staff  members  or  students)  as  possible.  The 
purpose  of  the  small  group  discussions  should 
be  to  stimulate  as  much  Interchange  be- 
tween students  as  {XKSible  after  the  formal 
presentation  has  been  made. 

9.  Prom  such  discussions  there  may  evolve 
student  groups  that  will  take  a  strong  stand 
against  drugs.  There  Is  already  such  a  Junior 
high  school  student  group  being  formed  in 
Essex  County  called  "Not  Me"  which  origi- 
nated In  West  Orange  This  Is  an  excellent 
development,  since  It  lessens  the  peer  group 
pressures  to  conform  to  drug  usage  and 
makes  available  a  positive  sub-group  to 
which  a  student  can  develop  a  sense  of  be- 
longing. 

10.  'Rap  Sessions"  among  secondary  and 
Junior  high  school  students  where  they  ven- 
tllete  a  multiplicity  of  problems — family,  ed- 
ucational, social,  sexual — should  be  encour- 
aged m  a  nonauthorltarlan-free  discussion 
type  of  setting  These  sessions  should  take 
place  during  free  periods  or  at  other  appro- 
priate times  during  the  school  day. 

The  "Rap  Session"  technique  ctirrently  ap- 
pe.irs  to  be  the  most  effective  In  appeal  to 


young  people,  since  it  provides  a  forum  for 
the  ventilation  of  the  mulUple  frustraUons 
of  youth  through  open  and  free  expression. 
Further,  it  helps  students  realize  that  their 
■problems"  are  not  unique  Often  they  get 
a  clearer  Insight  into  their  own  grievances 
as  they  objectively  listen  and  assist  their 
peers  in  solving  their  problems.  Personal 
growth  is  fostered  through  this  process  of 
group  dynamics. 

The  type  of  person  selected  to  lead  this 
type  of  discussion  should  be  chosen  carefully 
and  should  be  apprised  of  the  goals  to  be 
achieved  and  of  his  nonauthorltarlan  sup- 
portive role  as  a  group  leader.  It  is  suggested 
that,  perhaps,  the  students  themselves  could 
select  a  rappon-creating  faculty  member 
(teacher,  guidance  counselor,  nurse,  etc.)  to 
sit  in  on  their  discussions.  With  proper  train- 
ing senior  high  school  students  might  be  used 
as  leaders  of  Junior  high  groups,  and  Junior 
high  students  could  lead  an  elementary 
group.  Such  group  interactions  would  offer 
the  advantage  of  age  proximity  in  peer  rela- 
tionships. It  Is  suggested  that  in  time  an 
open  ended  course  which  will  provide  the  es- 
sential human  relations  elements  for  coping 
with  youth's  perplexities  (growing  up,  over- 
coming the  difflcultles  of  "making  It"  in  to- 
day's world)  might  become  part  of  the  re- 
quired curriculum  of  the  public  schools.  A 
course  of  this  type  would  be  unstructured 
except  for  certain  obvious  stated  goals.  To 
be  fully  effective,  parents  must  be  Involved 
in  separate  and  later  in  coordinated  parent- 
student-teacher  workshops,  not  only  to  open 
channels  of  communication  among  all  groups 
but  also  to  better  enable  each  group  to  assist 
the  other  in  life-style  functioning  and  In 
their  varied  Interrelationships. 

We  all  recognize  that  students  must  be 
heard.  We  must  offer  to  them  a  means  for  di- 
rect communication  with  us.  Barriers  that 
have  been  raised  which  have  created  Imper- 
sonal relations  among  the  child,  his  parents, 
and  the  community,  and  with  it  hopelessness 
and  alienation,  must  be  struck  down.  We 
must  recognize  that  drugs  are  a  "symptom" 
of  our  times  In  an  already  plll-drug-orlented 
cultture.  It  offers  to  our  youth  an  escape  from 
reality  In  our  highly  competitive  multl- 
problem-faceted  and  nuclear  space-orien- 
tated society. 

In  general,  an  awareness,  flexibility  and 
recognlUon  of  the  need  for  social  change  on 
the  part  of  established  institutions  la  the 
greatest  single  factor  that  can  help  bridge 
the  generation  gap  and.  in  turn,  alleviate  the 
frustrations  and  hopelessness  of  alienated, 
drug-oriented  youth.  In  seeking  the  coopera- 
tion and  Innovations  of  youth  In  Implement- 
ing change  on  all  levels  within  the  existing 
framework— educational,  political,  economic, 
social,  religious — the  relevant  alternatives  to 
drugs  for  young  people  are  offered  in  sig- 
nificant and  challenging  aspects  of  living  by 
personal  contribution  to  society  In  a  mean- 
ingful way. 

11.  As  a  general  rule  of  thumb.  It  Is  rec- 
ommended that  Immediate  lines  of  com- 
munication be  opened  among  parent,  child 
and  school  and  that  proper  referrals  be  made 
when  It  is  apparent  that  a  child  Is  using 
drugs. 

a  In  cases  where  the  teacher  first  becomes 
aware  of  the  student's  Involvement  with 
drugs,  the  parents  should  be  informed. 

b.  In  cases  where  a  parent  seeks  the  teacher 
or  school's  assistance  when  she  U  first  to 
discover  that  her  child  Is  a  drug  user,  ap- 
propriate counseling  should  be  given  to  the 
parent  by  the  school. 

Difjerences:  Experimentation  versus 
addiction 
When  faced  with  a  problem  of  drug  abuse, 
school  personnel  should  recognize  that  there 
Is  a  difference  between  drug  experimentation 
and  the  serious  hoTArds  of  drug  addiction. 
There  should  also  be  some  awareness  on  the 
part  of  educators  that  there  Is  also  a  differ- 


ence in  the  treatment  accorded.  There  has 
been  wide  dissemination  in  the  literature  and 
by  the  communications  media  on  the  various 
types  of  drugs.  No  attempts  will  be  made 
here  to  categorize  the  "soft  drugs"  (mari- 
juana, amphetamines,  barbiturates,  LSD, 
etc.)  or  the  "hard  core  narcotics"  (heroin, 
opium,  cocaine,  opiates,  etc.)  with  their  re- 
spective properties  and  effects  upon  abuse. 
This  Information  is  easily  attainable. 

Accurate  and  informative  literature  on 
drug  abuse  can  be  obtained  from  many  agen- 
cies. Reconmaended  selected  readings  on 
Drugs  and  Drug  Abuse  are  appended  to  these 
Guidelines. 

Informational  exchange  and  clearing  house 
Direct  contact  with  the  Coordinator 
through  the  Essex  County  Superintendent's 
office  can  best  serve  as  a  clearing  house  for 
the  drug  education  programs  in  this  County. 
We  can  offer  you  feedback  through  our  mon- 
itoring and  evaluating  the  programs  now 
being  carried  on  by  many  school  districts 
both  within  and  without  Esse.\  County.  We 
also  hope  that  if  you  have  adopted  ap- 
proaches or  programs  that  have  been  success- 
ful m  coping  with  the  drug  problem  in  your 
area,  you  will  let  us  know  about  them.  Con- 
versely, If  you  have  projected  a  program  that 
did  not  work  out,  we'd  like  to  have  others 
profit  from  these  experiences  as  well.  We  hope 
that  our  lines  of  communication  will  be  con- 
tinuous and  In  both  directions. 

Sylvia  Herz.  Ph.  D 
Coordinator,  Pilot  Project  on  Drug  Abuse 

Prevention   for   Essex   County   School 

Districts. 

Simeon  F.  Moss. 
Essex  County  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
Note:  These  Guidelines  may  be  reproduced 
for  wide  use  both  within  your  schools  and 
the  community. 

Sources  of  Inform.ation 

The  following  pamphlets  may  be  received 
from  the  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20402 : 

Drugs  of  Xbuse— Reprint  from  July-August 
Issue  of  FDA  papers.  20c  each. 

LSD:  The  False  Illusion — Reprint  from 
July-August  issue  of  FDA  papers.  15c  each. 

Drugs  and  Your  Body— FDA  Pub.  52.  fLOO 

each. 

Handbook  of  Federal  Narcotic  and  Dan- 
gerous Drug  rotes— Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs  publication.  50c  each. 

Drug  Abuse:  Game  Without  Winners — 
Department  of  Defense.  50c  each. 

Community- Based  Treatment  Programs  for 
Narcotic  Addiction— Public  Health  Service 
publication.  6c  each. 

The  Up  and  Down  Drugs— Public  Health 
Service,  Publ.  1830.  5c  each. 

Marijuana:  Some  Questions  and  Answers— 
Public   Health   Service   Pub.    1829    5c   each. 

LSD:  Some  Questions  and  Ansicer^— Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Pub.  1828.  5c  each. 

Narcotics:  Some  Questions  and  Ansuers— 
Public  Health  Service  Pub.  1827.  5c  each. 

Trajjic  in  Opium  and  Other  Dangerous 
£)ru(7s— Annual  report  of  Narcotics  and  Dan- 
gerous Drugs.  40c  each. 

Narcotics  and  Drug'—.\  list  of  5B  publica- 
tions concerning  drugs  from  various  govern- 
ment agencies  that  are  sale  Items  from  the 
GPO.  Single  copy  free. 

Drug  Dependence:  Its  SignifiCiincc  and 
Characteristics— Single  copy  free  from  Bu- 
reau of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs, 
1405  I  Street,  NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20537. 

What  You  Should  Know  About  Drugs  and 
Narcoffcs— Associated  Press,  50  Rockefeller 
Plaza,   New   York,   N.T.    10020.   $100   single 

copy 

Drug  Abuse  EducfiUon:  A  Guide  for  the 
Professions— American  Pharmaceutical  As- 
sociation. 2216  Constitution  Ave.,  NW,  Waah- 
inpton.  D.C.  20037.  $1.00  single  copy. 

The  Courier— The  UNESCO  Magazine.  May 
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1968  Issues.  UNESCO  Publications  Center, 
U.S.A.  317  E.  34  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 
Single  copy  50c. 

Drugs  on  the  College  Campus — National 
Association  Student  Pt-r.-i  nnel  Administra- 
tors, International  Inn.  Suite  405,  5440  Cass 
Ave.,  Detroit,  Michigan  48202. 

What  We  Can  Do  About  Drug  Abuse — 
Public  Affairs  Pamphlet  j?390,  Public  Af- 
fairs Pamphlets,  381  Park  Avenue  South,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10016.  Single  copy  25c. 

Drug  Abuse:  The  Empty  Life — Smith,  Kline 
&  French  Laboratories,  Bureau  ot  Narcotics 
and  Dangerous  Drugs,  1405  I  St.,  NW,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20537.  Single  copy  free. 

"Behavioral  Patterns  In  Sex  and  Drug  Use 
on  the  College  Campus," — Sylvia  Herz,  Ph.D, 
In  The  Journal  of  the  Medical  Society  of 
New  Jersey,  January  1970. 

"Drug  Menace:  How  Serious" — "U.S.  News 
and  World  Report,"  May  25,  1970;  pp.  38- 
42. 

Drug  Facts — Booklet  produced  by  AT  &  T, 
April  1970.  Copies  available  through  Public 
Relations  Dept.  Western  Electric  Company, 
Newark,  New  Jersey. 

CEN'TEES  AND  RFFERRAL   ACEMCIES 

Odyssey  H(juse,  642  6550,  61  Lincoln  Park. 
Newark,  New  Jersey.  Eighteen-month  psy- 
chlatrlcally  oriented  therapeutic  community 
for  the  treatment  and  prevention  of  drug 
addiction;  staff  is  a  combination  of  profes- 
sionals and  ex-addlcts  working  cooperatively. 
Mt.  Carmel  GuUd  Program,  623-5313,  9 
South  Street,  Newark,  New  Jersey.  Has  2  pro- 
grams: one  for  the  older  addict  and  one  for 
the  teen-age  addict. 

N.J.  Rehabilitation  Commission  Project  for 
Drug  Addicts.  648-2765,  19  No.  Harrison 
Street,  East  Orange,  New  Jersey.  Under  the 
State  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry. 

DARE  (Drug  Addict  Rehabilitation  Enter- 
prise),  642-7411.  211  Littleton  Avenue.  New- 
2:  ark.  New  Jersey.  Self-help  enterprise:  pro- 
r>  gram  provides  follow-up  on  the  addicts  for  5 
X  years  after  they  leave.  Speakers  are  available. 
The  New  WeU,  242-0715,  173  Belmont  Ave- 
nue. Newark.  New  Jersey.  Reentry  program 
for  ex-addlcts.  Speakers  are  available. 

Integrity,  Inc.,  642-9287,  45  Lincoln  Park, 
Newark,  New  Jersey.  Re-entry  house  for  ex- 
addlcts.  Private  program. 

Liberty  House,  624-8421,2.  481-3220.  154 
Broadway,  Newark,  New  Jersey.  Essex  County 
Outreach  Centers  of  the  N.J.  Regional  Drug 
Abuse  Agency.  Speakers  are  available. 

N.J.  College  of  Medicine  and  Dentistry, 
Drug  A'ouse  Cllnlc-Martland  Hospital,  643- 
880.  Ext.  713.  714,  65  Bergen  Street,  Newark, 
New  Jersey.  Will  provide  speakers  and  classes 
for  teachcis.  parents  and  students  with  a  pre- 
arranged fee. 

Fani:ly  Sivic^  rnd  Child  Guidance  Cen- 
ter. 675  3817,  115  So.  Munn  Avenue,  East 
Orange.  New  Jersey.  Agency  serves  the 
Oranges.  Maplewood  and  Mlllburn.  Several 
aspects  of  the  center's  operations  are  in  the 
area  of  drug  abuse;  counseling  provided. 

Church  of  the  Holy  Conmiunlon,  763-2355. 
So.  Orange  Avenue  and  So.  Rldgewood  Road, 
South  Orange,  N.J,  A  new  service.  The 
Church  Is  sponsoring  an  office  of  the  Pas- 
toral Counrellng  Service  of  Northern  New- 
Jersey;  a  non-sectarian,  non-profit  corpora- 
tion passed  on  by  the  N.J.  Department  of  In- 
stitutions and  Agencies.  Service  provides  re- 
sources for  counseling,  referrals,  education 
and  training  under  the  supervision  of  pas- 
toral counselors.  Tliere  are  no  geographical, 
creedal.  ethnic  or  racial  restrictions.  Fees 
are  determined  on  consideration  of  Income 
and  number  of  dependents. 

Day  Care.  675-1554.  49  So.  Munn  Avenue, 
East  Orange.  New  Jersey.  A  private  commu- 
nity day  treatment  mental  health  center  for 
people  emotionally  ill  as  an  alternative  to 
hospitalisation.  There  Is  provision  for  drug- 
oriented  Individuals. 

Prospect  Hou.se,  674-8067,  214  Prospect 
Street,  East  Orange.  New  Jersey.  A  commu- 


nity service  agency.  For  youag  people  who 
ha\e  been  ho.spitallzed  and  after  care  serv- 
ice— Includes  those  of  the  drug  subculture. 


DICKEY-LINCOLN  SCHOOL  POWER 
PROJECT  NEEDED 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  we  in 
Maine  repeatedly  see  our  efforts  to  estab- 
lish a  public  power  project  in  New  Eng- 
land rebuffed  by  private  power  interests. 
The  current  crisis  in  New  York  should 
underscore  the  error  in  the  private  com- 
panies' contention  that  they  can  produce 
enough  power.  The  Lewiston  Evening 
Journal  spelled  out  the  need  for  the 
Dickey-Lincoln  School  project  explicitly 
in  an  editorial  published  on  July  30.  I 
ask  unanimous  coasent  that  the  editorial 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Hot  Weather  and  Dicket 
This  hot  weather  certainly  Is  emphasiz- 
ing the  problems  some  of  the  heavily  popu- 
lated areas  along  the  eastern  seaboard  are 
having  with  respect  to  procuring  sufficient 
electrical  power.  Right  along  the  private 
power  companies  In  this  region  and  some  of 
their  congressional  stooges  hai-e  Insisted  that 
private  power  alone  can  meet  the  demand 
for  power.  This  has  been  the  gist  of  their 
basic  argiunent  against  the  Dickey-Lincoln 
School  federal  power  proposal. 

We  wonder  If  these  unyielding  opponents 
of  Dickey  feel  rather  uncomfortable  when 
reports  of  power  problems  come  In  as  they 
have  during  the  current  heat  wave. 

If  there  Is  no  need  for  a  project  like 
Dickey,  how  Is  It  that  New  York's  mighty 
Consolidated  Edison  Co.  had  to  request 
Tuesday  that  major  buildings  users  cut  back 
on  the  use  of  air  conditioners  to  reduce  vol- 
tage and  to  purchase  more  than  a  million 
kilowatts  from  sources  outside  the  city? 

If  Dickey  Is  a  lot  of  foolishness  and  un- 
economical, as  opponents  claim,  why  Is  It 
that  the  New  England  Power  Exchange,  made 
up  of  the  region's  private  utilities,  had  to 
reduce  voltage  by  5  per  cent  Tuesday,  and  In 
some  Instances  on  Monday  as  well?  Wouldn't 
some  power  from  a  hydroelectric  source  such 
as  Dickey  have  been  a  valuable  resource 
these  past  few  days? 

We  suggest  New  England  and  Middle  At- 
lantic state  citizens  might  give  some  thought 
to  these  questions.  If  they  do  so  they  may 
conclude  their  congressmen  should  be  voting 
for  rather  than  against  Dickey. 


CARLESS  TOKYO 
Mr.  MATHIAS.     Mr.  President. 


with 


the  air  pollution  in  our  own  cities  at 
such  a  high  level  in  the  last  week,  we 
may  have  lost  sight  of  the  international 
scope  of  the  problem.  President  Nixon 
spoke  of  this  in  his  new^s  conference  of 
July  30,  1970. 

The  people  of  Tokyo  were  among  the 
worst  sufferers  from  the  thermal  inver- 
sion. Last  Sunday,  as  a  result  of  their 
experience  with  the  smog,  the  Idea  of 
making  parts  of  Tokyo  temporarily  car- 
less  gained  wide  acceptance. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  articles 
published  in  the  Baltimore  Sun  and  the 
Washington  Post  on  August  3  describing 
that  event  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


CaRLESS    GINZA    DlSTHICT    Is    A    HiT    IN    TOKTO 

(By  Thomas  Pepper) 

Tokyo,  August  2. — At  1  P.M.  cars  were 
banned  from  the  main  street  of  the  Ginza 
shopping  district  here,  and  by  1:05  work- 
men had  set  up  potted  plants,  beach  um- 
brellas, makeshift  sidewalk  cafes  and  Ice 
cream  stands.  Then  hordes  of  people  began 
to  swarm  onto  the  street. 

The  occasion  was  this  city's  first  attempt 
at  removing  all  cars  from  certain  shopping 
districts  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  and,  ex- 
cept for  a  few  grumblers  who  complained 
that  Tokyo  was  simply  copying  New  York, 
the  Idea  was  taken  up  with  a  vengeance. 

FIRST   ATTEMPT 

At  the  Ginza,  Tokyo's  most  fashionable 
shopping  area,  biklnl-clad  girls  handed  out 
cool  washcloths,  television  cameramen  inter- 
vieAed  passers-by,  mothers  wheeled  their 
babies  down  the  street  In  strollers,  bands 
played  and  someone  arranged  for  a  tradl- 
tlonal-styie  folk-dance.  Banners  overhead 
proclaimed  the  day  a  '  Horiday  Puromlnado", 
or  "Holiday  Promenade." 

Although  virtually  every  Japanese  city  has 
its  own  covered  shopping  arcade,  where  cars 
and  motorcycles  have  always  been  forbidden, 
today's  festivities  marked  the  first  attempt 
10  ban  cars  from  a  major  thoroughfare  in 
Tokyo. 

Four  separate  shopping  areas  were  affected. 
Besides  Ginza,  they  were  Shlnjuku,  a  satel- 
lite railroad  Junction  famous  for  department 
stores,  bars,  and  hippies;  Ikebukuro,  an- 
other railroad  junction  with  slightly  less 
fashionable  stcres  and  bars,  and  Asakusa, 
unce  the  mcst  successful  nlght-Ufe  area  In 
Tokyo,  bat  now  a  bargain-basement  style 
market  for  blue-collar  workers  and  farmers. 

Ryokichi  Mlnobe,  Tokyo's  governor,  first 
pr..posed  the  auto  ban  last  spring,  but  could 
not  get  merchants  and  department  stores 
executives  to  go  along  with  it;  they  feared  a 
drop  in  sales. 

POLLCTION      HELPED 

The  idea  suddenly  caught  on  a  few  weeks 
ago,  when  muggy  summer  weather  accentu- 
ated the  air  pollution  and  when  New  York 
city's  "Carless  Sundays"  received  wide  nub- 
llcity  on  Japanese  television.  A  congratula- 
tory message  from  Mayor  John  V.  Undsay 
was  published  in  this  morning's  Asahi  Shim- 
bun,  Japan's  largest  newspaper. 

Like  other  fads  that  are  picked  up  In 
Japan,  the  Idea  of  an  auto  ban  has  been  de- 
scribed and  pored  over  In  endless  detail. 

Newspapers  published  maps  showing  not 
only  the  streets  to  be  blocked  off,  but  also 
the  exact  numbers  of  square  meters  of  pave- 
ment affected  and  air  pollution  meters,  cal- 
culated to  register  the  amount  of  carbon 
monoxide  on  the  earless  streets,  were  set  up 
In  the  full  view  of  pedestrians.  Accompany. 
Ing  charts  gave  an  hour-by-hour  reading, 
complete  with  comparisons  of  earlier  read- 
ine:s  taken  when  cars  were  permitted. 

Police  said  that  as  many  as  20  times  the 
nrrmai  number  of  Sunday  shoppers  roamed 
the  four  earless  areas  today,  and  pollution 
officials  said  that  the  carbon  monoxide  level 
was  less  than  half  the  normal  amoimt. 

Tokyo  Ctthbs  the  Car.  Beats  the  Smog 

ToKTO.  August  2.— Tokyo  cloeed  122  of  its 
busiest  streets  to  cars  today,  and  for  a  short 
while  part  of  the  world's  most  populous  city 
was  free  of  the  exhaust  fumes  that  have 
plagued  It  recently. 

Tokyo's  antl-pollutlon  campaign  took  on 
a  carnival  air  as  thoroughfares  In  four  Lm- 
portant  shopping  districts  were  cleared  of 
traffic  and  turned  over  to  throngs  of  pedes- 
trians for  a  few  hours. 

It  was  part  of  Tokyo  Gov.  Ryokichi  Ml- 
nobe's  campaign  to  show  the  11.5  million 
residents  what  life  could  be  like  without  the 
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noise  and  stench  of  the  internal  combustion 
engine. 

The  experiment  will  be  repeated  every  Sun- 
dav  and  public  holiday  for  an  indefinite  pe- 
riod Sunday  is  normally  a  busy  shopping 
dftv  here. 

the  improvement  In  the  air  was  dramatic. 
Meters  recording  carbon  monoxide  levels 
nosedived,  and  for  a  few  minutes  In  the  Weet 
Tokyo  area  of  Shlnjuku  the  needle  rested  on 

zero 

In  the  world-famous  Glnza  shopping  and 
entertainment  district  of  downtown  Tokyo, 
the  pollution  level  dropped  to  two  parts  per 
million— ab.nit  half  the  normal  4  p.m.  Sun- 
d.iv  reading 

Although  no  recordings  were  made  in  two 
other  heavilv  traveled  areas  of  the  ci'v.  Ike- 
bukuro  and  Asakusa,  the  air  was  reported 
to  be  less  smelly  than  usual. 

Their  eves,  throats  and  noses  punished  by 
weeks  of  stinging  smog.  Tokyo  residents  re- 
sponded enthusiastically  to  todays  experi- 
ment. 

About  750.000  people  were  reported  by  po- 
lice to  have  thronged  the  tra:Tic-free  streets. 

In  Ciinza.  they  sat  In  temporary  sidewalk 
cafes,  were  offered  cold  wet  towels  and  free 
ice  cream  bv  bikini-clad  girls  and  watched  a 
folk  dancing  troupe  from  southern  Japan. 
Police  said  crowds  at  some  places  were  20 
times  greater  than  usual. 

The  Mitsukoshl  department  store  said  it 
had  200  000  ;.hoppers.  compared  with  a  usual 
Sunday  figure  of  130.000.  S.»les  ran  50  percent 
ahead  of  the  usual  figure,  store  officials  said 
Officials  at  the  Matsuya  department  store 
said  that  -sales  are  just  about   like  Chrlst- 

The  store  estimated  that  U  had  160,000 
visitors.  Glnza's  third  big  department  store, 
Matsuzakaya.  said  sale.-;  were  35  per  cent 
ahead  of  normal  for  Sunday. 

In  Shlnjuku.  the  promenaders  became  en- 
tangled in  a  march  by  two  rival  left-wing 
student  factions  who  converged  on  the  same 
spot  for  a  fund-raising  drive  Police  watched 
from  the  sidewalk,  but  there  was  no  trouble. 

Slgiis  proclaiming  •'Shmjuku  Beautiful 
Day"  sprouted  on  stores  along  the  street. 
where  business  was  reported  better  than  ever. 
Glnza  merchants  vetoed  a  similar  street  clos- 
ure last  year  becau.se  they  feared  it  would 
damage  business. 

Minobe  told  newsmen  tonight  he  hoped 
the  next  step  would  be  to  extend  the  street 
closure  to  Saturdays  and  then  perhaps  for 
limited  periods  during  the  week. 

Meanwhile.  Tokyo's  antipollution  police 
squads  will  be  back  In  action  Monday  stop- 
ping vehicles  throug}>6ut  the  city  for  spot 
checks  on  exhausT'emlsslon. 

New  regulations  In  force  since  yesterday 
allow  a  carbon  monoxide  density  of  up  to  4  5 
per  cent  in  vehicles  less  than  a  year  old  and 
5  5  per  cent  in  those  older 

Two  hundred  drivers  have  already  been  in- 
structed to  repair  their  vehicles  or  face  a 
fine  of  up  to  30,000  yen  (885). 


MHJTARY    SPENDING 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  on 
Friday,  July  31.  my  friend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field) placed  in  the  Record  some  25 
pages  of  summary  from  a  150-page  re- 
port on  military  spending.  It  was  ex- 
plained that  the  report  was  a  product  of 
an  organization  called  Members  of  Con- 
gress for  Peace  Through  Law  and  was 
prepared  by  more  than  25  Senators  and 
Representatives. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  we  are  all  ac- 
quainted with  this  organization  and  Its 
long  and  exhaustive  list  of  criticisms  of 
the  Defense  Establishment  which  It  re- 
ported in  the  last  session  of  Congress. 


This  year,  as  IS^t  year,  I  am  impressed 
with  the  enormo\s  amount  of  research 
and  effort  that  went  into  its  prepara- 
tion. I  also  surmise  that  the  150-page 
report  must  have  been  a  highly  expen- 
sive project. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  I  find  in  this  truly 
outstanding  piece  of  work  many  mis- 
statements of  the  fact  and  numerous 
dangerous  and  faulty  conclusions  about 
our  Military  Establishment  and  various 
weapons  systems  maintained  by  it.  In  the 
days  ahead  I  plan  to  direct  my  attention 
to  various  portions  of  this  report  to 
highlight  for  Congress  and  the  public 
some  of  its  major  deficiencies.  Today,  I 
merely  wish  to  announce  my  complete 
and  thorough  disagreement  with  the  le- 
porfs  conclusion  that  some  $8  to  $13  bil- 
lion can  be  cut  from  administration  de- 
fense requests  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 
Today,  also,  I  would  like  to  devote  some 
attention  to  a  portion  of  the  summary 
entitled  -Economics  and  Defense  Spend- 
ing." 

Mr.  President,  quite  predictably  this 
critical  report  places  almost  every  eco- 
nomic ill  in  this  Nation  at  the  door  of 
defense  spending.  It  insists  that  military 
spending  is  not  only  the  major  cause  of 
mflation  but  is  itself  a  major  victim  in 
terms  of  increasing  the  cost  of  its  own 
operations.  This  is  a  popular  theory 
which  almost  completely  ignores  the  fact 
that  nondefense  spending  played  an  even 
greater  role  in  the  development  of  infla- 
tion. I  should  like  to  point  out,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  immediately  after  World  War 
n.  the  Military  EstablL^hment  was 
largely  dismantled  and  outlays  fell 
precipilou.-lv  from  $80  billion  in  1945  to 
between  S12  and  S13  billion  annually 
from  1948-50.  This  unilateral  disarma- 
ment was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  Ko- 
rean action  which  shot  defense  costs  up 
to  $50  billion  in  1953.  Since  that  time- 
that  is  between  1953  and  fiscal  year  1971 
as  proposed  by  the  President — defense 
expenditures  increased  49  percent — ap- 
proximately equal  to  the  simultaneous 
rate  of  price  rise.  Spending  for  health, 
education,  welfare,  and  labor  increased 
944  percent,  for  all  other  functions  182 
percent. 

More  than  half  of  the  $129  billion  in- 
crease in  Federal  expenditures  between 
1953  and  1971  was  applied  to  social  pur- 
poses, less  than  one-fifth  to  defense.  De- 
fense meanwhile  shrank  from  64  percent 
of  the  Federal  budget  to  36  percent,  from 
13.6  percent  of  gross  national  product  to 
about  7.2  percent. 

In  other  words,  the  share  of  Federal 
revenues  and  of  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct allocated  to  national  defense  has 
been  cut  almost  in  half  since  1953.  Most 
of  the  huge  savings  were  applied  to  social 
purposes,  and  of  these  education  was  one 
of  the  main  gainers. 

From  this  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
cause  of  price  inflation  today  is  not 
something  that  can  be  blamed  exclusively 
on  military  expenditures. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
studj'  of  my  own  which  I  had  conducted 
into  the  subject  of  "Defense  Expendi- 
tures, Inflation,  and  the  'Peace  Divi- 
dend." "  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  table  showing 


national  defense  outlays  as  expressed  as 
a  percentage  of  total  budget  outlay  and 
as  a  percentage  of  the  gross  national 
product. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Defense  Expenditures,  Infl.^tion,  and  the 
"Peace  Dividend"' 
The  Vietnam  war  and  miscalculations  in 
estimating  its  costliness  and  adjusting  fed- 
eral tax  and  expenditure  policies  accord- 
ingly contributed,  along  with  other  expand- 
ing government  programs,  to  increasing  defi- 
cits in  the  federal  budget,  starting  In  1966. 
President  Johnson,  in  his  Budget  Message  of 
January  1967,  proposed  a  temporary  6  per- 
cent surcharge  on  Individual  and  corporate 
income  taxes,  to  take  effect  on  July  1,  1967. 
As  the  pace  of  economic  expansion  acceler- 
ated, the  President  renewed  the  request  for 
a  temporary  10  percent  surcharge  in  January 
1968.  The  Congre:is  finally  approved  a  tempo- 
rarv  surcharge  in  June  1968.  By  that  time 
the  government  faced  a  fiscal  1968  deficit  of 
over  $25  billion. 

It  would  be  entirely  wrong,  however,  to  at- 
tribute the  total  Increase  in  federal  spend- 
ing, the  deficits  In  the  budget,  and  the  ac- 
celerating inflation  after  1965  solely  to  the 
increase  In  military  spending.  Actually  fed- 
eral spending  In  non-military  areas  was  in- 
creasing rapidly,  as  was  private  civilian  de- 
mand, particularly  business  expenditures  for 
plant  and  equipment.  It  was  the  Increases 
In  total  demand,  both  government  (civilian 
and  military)  and  private  demand,  placed 
upon  an  economy  operating  at  full  employ- 
ment that  caused  accelerating  Inflation.  As 
the  present  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury for  Economic  Policy,  Dr.  Murray  L.  Weld- 
enbaum,  stated  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  In  1967:  "The  basic  explanation 
I  for  the  accelerated  price  rises]  would  appear 
to  be  .  .  .  that  the  increases  In  government 
civilian  and  military  demand,  coupled  with 
the  continued  expansion  in  business  expen- 
ditures for  new  plant  and  equipment,  ex- 
ceeded the  capacity  of  the  economy  to  sup- 
ply goods  and  services  In  1966  at  then  cur- 
rent prices." 

Former  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  Arthur  M.  Okun  stated  In 
April  1968.  In  a  speech  at  the  National  Press 
Club  in  Washington:  "The  upswing  In  de- 
mand since  1967  has  produced  our  present 
disturbing  4  percent  rate  in  price  Increases." 
Another  former  Chairman  of  the  Council, 
Dr.  Gardner  Ackley.  who  preceded  Dr.  Okun, 
pointed  out  in  a  speech  to  the  74th  Congrese 
of  American  Industry,  sponsored  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers,  in  New 
York,  December  5.  1969:  "To  be  sure,  most 
inflations  are  touched  off  by  an  increase  in 
aggregate  demand  that  puts  too  much  pres- 
sure on  productive  resources." 

Dr.  Arthur  F.  Burns,  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  commented  on  Inflation 
before  the  American  Bankers  Association  in 
May  1970.  He  pointed  out: 

What  are  the  sources  of  the  Inflationary 
bias  that  is  presently  troubling  us?  On  a  first 
view,  the  root  of  the  difficulty  seems  to  be 
the  broadening  of  the  social  aspirations  that 
have  been  shaping  our  national  economic 
policies,  and  especially  the  commitment  to 
maintain  high  levels  of  employment  and 
rapid  economic  growth.  .  .  . 

Another  source  of  Inflationary  pressure  in 
recent  years  has  been  the  rise  of  governmen- 
tal expenditures  for  social  welfare.  The  con- 
sequences for  the  Federal  Budget  in  the 
United  States  have  been  dramatic.  Since  fis- 
cal year  1965,  Federal  expenditures  for  health, 
income  security,  veterans'  benefits,  educa- 
tion and  manpower,  and  community  devel- 
opment and  housing  have  more  than 
doubled.  .  .  . 
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The  present  world-wide  Inflationary  trend 
may  thus  be  ascribed  to  the  humanitarian 
impulses  that  have  reached  such  full  expres- 
sion In  our  times. 

trends  in  federal  expenditures 

It  Is  significant  to  note  that,  since  fiscal 
year  1965,  social  welfare  expenditures  in  the 
federal  budget  have  more  than  doubled. 

The  data  in  the  following  table  and  the 
two  charts  Illustrate  what  has  been  happen- 
ing with  respect  to  federal  expenditures,  both 
military  and  otherwise,  and  the  growth  of 
the  economy.  As  the  table  shows,  total  ex- 
penditures of  the  federal  government  have 
risen  as  a  percentage  of  total  economic  out- 


put (GNP)  from  17.3  percent  In  1965  to  an 
estimated  21  percent  in  1970.  Both  defense 
and  non-defense  expenditures  have  been  ris- 
ing, but  non-defense  expenditures  have  risen 
at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  defense  expendi- 
tures. In  1965,  defense  expenditures  ac- 
counted for  7.1  percent  of  GNP.  After  a  rapid 
acceleration  up  to  8.8  percent  In  1968,  It  Is 
estimated  they  will  decline  slightly  and  ac- 
count for  about  8.3  percent  of  GNP  in  1970. 
Non-defense  federal  expenditures  rose  rather 
steadily  from  10.2  percent  of  the  GNP  in 
1965  to  12.7  percent  in  1970.  Non-defense 
expenditures  thus  took  an  additional  2.5 
percentage  points  of  GNP  during  this  period 


while  defense  expenditures  accounted  for 
only  an  additional  1.2  percentage  points. 
Thus,  of  the  Increased  amount  of  GNP  rep- 
resented by  federal  expendlttires,  those  for 
non-defense  purposes  took  twice  as  much  as 
those  for  defense. 

Also  It  Is  worth  noting  that  military  ex- 
penditures as  a  percent  of  total  federal 
expenditures  have  declined  from  approxi- 
mately half  of  total  expenditures  in  1960  to 
under  40  percent  of  total  expenditures  esti- 
mated for  1970.  The  exact  reverse  Is  true  for 
non-military  expenditures,  which  rose  from 
50  percent  to  60  percent  of  total  expendi- 
tures in  the  decade. 


GROSS  NATIONAL  PRODUCT  AND  FEDERAL  EXPENDITURES  (CALENDAR  YEARS  1960-70) 

(Dollars  in  billions! 


Calendar  years 


Total 

Gross  Federal 

national     expenditures 

product     (NIA  basis)' 


Total 

expenditures 

as  percent 

of  GNP 


1%0 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1%7 

1968 

1%9 

1970  (estimate). 


$503.7 
520.1 
560.3 
590.5 
632.4 
684.9 
749.9 
793.5 
865.7 
932.3 
944.0 


$91.3 
98.0 
106.4 
111.4 
116.9 
118.5 
131.9 
154.6 
172.4 
186.7 
198.1 


18.1 
18.8 
19.0 
18.8 
18.5 
17.3 
17.6 
19.5 
19.9 
20.0 
21.0 


Defense 

Nondefense 

Expenditures  as 

Expenditures  as 

Expenditures  as 

percent  o!  total 

Expenditures  as 

percent  ot  total 

Expenditures 

percent  ot  GNP 

Federal 

Expenditures 

percent  ot  GNP 

Federal 

(NIAbasisj' 

(NIA  basis)  > 

expenditures 

(NlAbasisi' 

(NIA  basis)  > 

expenditures 

VI5.0 

8.9 

49.3 

$46.3 

9.2 

50.7 

46.7 

9.0 

47.7 

51.3 

9.8 

52.3 

50.5 

9.0 

47.5 

55. 9 

10.0 

52.5 

50.4 

8.5 

45.2 

61.0 

10.3 

54.8 

50.9 

8.1 

43.5 

66.0 

10.4 

56.5 

48.9 

7.1 

41.3 

69.6 

10.2 

58.7 

54.4 

7.3 

41.2 

77.5 

10.3 

58.8 

67.7 

8.5 

43.8 

86.9 

11.0 

56.2 

75.8 

8.8 

44.0 

%.6 

11.1 

56.0 

78.9 

8.5 

42.3 

107.8 

11.5 

57.7 

77.9 

8.3 

39.3 

120.2 

12.7 

60.7 

>  National  Income  Accounts  basis. 


The  change  In  the  composition  of  federal 
expenditures  Is  even  more  dramatic.  National 
defense  and  international  affairs  expendi- 
tures reached  about  68  percent  of  total  fed- 
eral outlays  back  in  fiscal  1953.  They  have 
been  declining  steadily  ever  since  and  are 
currently  estimated  at  about  38  percent  for 
fiscal  year  1971.  The  Vietnam  war  expendi- 
tures only  momentarily  slowed  the  decline 
In  this  curve.  However,  social  welfare  ex- 
penditures have  risen  steadily  as  a  percent 
of  total  outlays  throughout  the  entire  i>eriod 
since  fiscal  1953.  Even  with  the  Increased 
military  expenditures  for  the  Vietnam  war 
taking  place,  social  welfare  outlays  continued 
to  rise  year  by  year — though  at  a  reduced 
rate  from  fiscal  year  1966  until  1969,  and 
then  more  rapidly. 

There  has  been  a  changing  position  of  fed- 
eral expenditures  for  national  defense  and 
International  affairs  on  the  one  hand  and  all 
domestic  programs  on  the  other.  National 
defense  and  International  affairs  have  de- 
clined rather  steadily  with  only  a  slight  In- 
terruption from  1965  through  1968,  whereas 
domestic  programs  have  continued  to  rise. 
By  1963,  expenditures  were  divided  about 
50-50  between  these  two  categories.  In  the 
fiscal  year  1971.  domestic  programs  will  con- 
sume about  62  percent  of  total  outlays  and 
national  defense  and  International  affairs 
only  about  38  percent. 

MONET    StrPPLY    'TSENDS 

The  Increase  In  government  and  private 
demand    since    1965    was    accompanied    by 


Source:  Economic  Report  o(  the  President.  1970,  pp.  79,  177.  Special  Analyses,  Budget  ol  the 
United  States,  fiscal  year  1971,  p.  18. 


highly  expansionary  monetary  policy,  partic- 
ularly In  1967  and  1968,  that  made  the  accel- 
eration In  prices  possible  by  validating  the 
demands  of  business,  consimiers,  and  govern- 
ment. 

TTie  Joint  Economic  Committee  of  the 
Congress,  In  Its  report.  The  Federal  Budget. 
Inflation,  and  F\ill  Employment  In  November 
1969,  stated:  "When  total  money  demands 
are  rising  sharply,  a  monetary  policy  that 
accommodates  them  In  the  face  of  limited 
supplies  (of  goods  and  services]  means  that 
prices  will  rise." 

The  situation  was  even  more  cogently 
summed  up  by  Professor  David  Melselman 
of  Macalester  College,  In  testimony  before 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  In  October 
1969: 

"The  current  Inflation  is  the  result  of  ex- 
cessive total  sf)endlng  for  gcxxls  and  services 
by  both  government  and  the  private  sector. 
What«ver  may  have  been  the  merits  of  a 
cost-push  explanation  of  other  periods  of 
Inflation,  there  Is  now  essentially  unanimous 
support  for  the  position  that  recent  Inflation 
has  been  the  result  of  too  much  total  de- 
mand. 

"For  most  of  the  period  between  1965  and 
1968.  the  very  time  government  expenditures 
were  rising  rapidly  for  both  military  and 
non-military  purposes,  the  Federal  Reserve 
followed  a  highly  expansionary  monetary 
policy  as  evidenced  by  the  high  rate  of 
growth  of  the  money  supply,  which.  In  turn, 

MONEY  SUPPLY  AND  PRICES 


led  to  a  sharp  increase  in  private  expendi- 
tures as  well.  In  fact,  on  the  basis  of  historic 
norms.  Federal  Reserve  actions  alone  (for 
example,  the  T'c  to  8^1  sustained  increase  in 
the  money  supply,  currency  and  demand 
deposits,  in  1967  and  1968)  u-ould  have 
caused  inflation  even  if  government  spending 
had  not  increased  so  sharply  or  if  the  gov- 
ernment spending  had  been  matched  by 
enough  of  an  increase  in  tax  rates  beticeen 
1966  and  1968  to  have  maintained  balance  in 
the  high-employment  budget,  instead  of  the 
15  billion  dollar  deficit  that  evolved  by  mld- 
1968  from  rough  balance  In  the  high-em- 
ployment budget  two  years  earlier."  |  Em- 
phasis added  I 

The  accompanying  table  Illustrates  the 
close  correlation  between  changes  in  the 
money  supply  (currency  in  hands  of  non- 
banking  public,  plus  demand  deposits)  and 
changes  in  prices.  The  rapid  growth  In 
money  supply  In  1967  and  1968  resulted  in 
rapidly  rising  prices  by  1968.  The  relation- 
ship Is  even  clearer  when  groups  of  annual 
data  are  compared.  For  example.  In  the  pe- 
riod 1955-65,  money  supply  grew  at  an  aver- 
age annual  rate  of  2  1  percent  and  prices 
rose  at  an  annual  rate  of  1.6  percent.  In  the 
decade  1960-69,  money  supply  Increased  at 
average  annual  rates  of  3.9  percent,  prices 
at  annual  rates  of  2.4  percent.  In  the  final 
half  of  the  decade  of  the  1960s,  money  sup- 
ply grew  at  a  4.6  percent  annual  rate  and 
prices  at  a  3.8  percent  rate. 


Money 
supply  1 

Annual  rate 
of  ctiange 

Consumer 

price 
index 

Annual  rate 
of  cfiange 

Money 
supply' 

Annual  rate 
of  change 

(k)nsumer 

price 
index 

Annual  rate 
ot  change 

1955 

135.2  . 

136.9 

135.9 

93.3  . 

94.7 

98.0 
100.7 
101.5 
103.1 
104.2 
105.4 
106.7 

1964 

1965 

1966    

159.3 

166.7 

.  .  .  .                 170.4 

4.0 
4.6 
2.2 
6.6 
7.2 
2.5 
2.1 

108.1 

109.9 
113.1 
116.3 
121.2 
127.7 

1  3 

1956 

1957 

1.3 

-.7 

3.9 

.6 

.6 

3.1 

1.4 

3.8 

1.5 
3.5 
2.8 
.8 
1.6 
1.1 
1.2 
1.2 

1.7 
2  9 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

141.2 

142.0 

141.1 

145.5 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1955-65 

1960-69 

181.7 

194.8 

199.6 

2.8 
4.2 
5.4 
1  6 

1962 

147.5 

153.1 

3.9  .. 

2.4 

1963 

1965-69 

4.6  .. 

3.8 

■  Currency  in  hands  of  nonbanking  public  plus  demand  deposits  adjusted. 


Source:  Economic  Indicators,  prepared  for  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  by  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers. 
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lu  December  1968.  the  Federal  Reserve 
began  a.owing  the  money  supply  gr jwth  from 
aix  annual  rale  ol  over  7  percent  that  pre- 
vailed in  the  last  hall  of  ltf68.  Mcney  supply 
grew  at  an  annual  rate  of  only  4.4  percent 
in  the  firs:  half  of  lyOO  and  tnen.  from  June 
1969  through  the  end  of  the  year,  there  was 
almost  no  increase  (06  percent  at  annual 
rates).  In  the  first  half  of  1970,  the  money 
supply  has  been  allowed  to  grow  at  a  Uttle 
over  a  4  percent  rate. 

Coupled  with  this  shirp  reduction  in 
money  supply  growth  since  the  end  of  1968, 
the  budget  lias  been  brought  Into  approxi- 
mate balance.  From  a  deficit  of  $25.2  billion 
in  fiscal  year  1968,  the  budget  had  a  sur- 
plus of  $3.2  billion  in  fiscal  1969.  The  results 
of  this  change  of  monetary  and  fiscal  policy 
have  removed  excess  demand  and  begun  to 
slow  the  rate  of  Inflation.  But  It  will  take 
some  time  to  get  back  to  the  moderate  rates 
of  Increase  In  consumer  prices  we  experi- 
enced in  the  early  19603. 

To  refer  again  to  Dr.  Gardner  Ackley  in  his 
December  1969  speech  to  the  Congress  of 
American  Industry,  he  stated: 

"An  inflation  develops  a  momentum  which 


makes  it  extremely  dlfflcuU  to  stop.  I  fear 
that  the  present  inflation  has  such  a  mo- 
mentum and  that  the  slowing  down  of  price 
Increases  will  be  more  gradual  than  we  wish 
and  more  gradual  than  many  seem  to 
think.   .   .   . 

•In  inv  view,  we  will  be  lucky  to  get  the 
rate  of  Increase  In  the  GNP  deflator  much 
below  4  per  cent  by  the  end  of  1970;  but  It 
should  continue  to  decline  thereafter  even 
with  a  new  pickup  in  the  pace  of  economic 
activity." 

He  went  on  to  add:  ".  .  .  Let's  be  sure  we 
learn  our  lesson  from  this  time.  Let's  be  sure 
not  to  permit  an  Inflationary  spiral  to  get 
started  again,  through  mistakes  of  fiscal  or 
monetary  policy.  We  must  learn  to  use  fiscal 
policy  more  flexibly  than  we  have  used  it  in 
recent  years." 

THE    "PEACE    dividend"    OR    USES    OF    NATION.*L 

otJTPtrr 
Much  has  been  said  about  a  so-called 
•peace  dividend"  that  will  provide  resources 
for  various  domestic  programs,  assuming 
reduced  Vietnam  hostilities  permit  substan- 
tial further  cuts  In  defense  expenditures. 
Obviously  substantial  cuts  in  military   ex- 


penditures might,  in  the  short  run.  free  up 
some  funds  to  be  used  elsewhere.  However, 
given  the  growth  of  other  existing  federal 
programs  and  the  probable  size  of  further 
defense  cuts,  such  funds  could  well  be  liislg- 
niflcaut  amounts. 

The  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  in  the 
Economic  Report  of  the  President,  1970,  pro- 
jected potential  full  employment  output  for 
the  economy  through  1975  and  balanced  this 
with  claims  on  this  output  by  the  federal 
government,  stale  and  local  governnients, 
and  the  private  sector  of  the  economy.  With 
respect  to  federal  expenditures,  the  Coun- 
cil assumed  only  the  costs  of  existing  fed- 
eral progr.uns  and  new  programs  already  pro- 
posed by  the  administration.  The  private 
economy  was  estimated  on  the  basis  of  In- 
comes available  to  individuals  under  a  full 
employment  economy,  assuming  the  present 
tax  laws  and  a  savings  rate  of  about  65 
percent  of  personal  disposable  Income.  State 
and  local  spending  was  estimated  en  the 
basis  of  expected  population  growth  to  1975 
and  growth  In  GNP.  The  following  table, 
stated  in  1969  prices,  illustrates  the  tight- 
ness of  the  situation  over  the  next  five 
vears. 


GROSS  NATIONAL  PRODUCT,  1%9.  AND  PROJECTIONS  FOR  1970-75 
IBilllons  of  dollars,  1969  prices;  calendar  years) 


Claim 


1969, 
actual 


Prelections 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


Gross  national  product  available 932.3 

Claims  on  available  GNP.... 932.3 

Federal  Government  purchases 102.0 

State  and  local  government -  112.7 

Personal  consumption  eipenditures 576.0 

Gross  private  investment 141.7 

Business  fixed  investment - -  99-3 

Residential  structures -  32.2 

Other  iiiveslmenl 10. 1 

Eicess  of  claims - 0 


944 

944 

93 

116 

S94 

141 

103 

29 

10 

0 


980 

1.042 

1,103 

980 

1,042 

1,100 

89 

88 

87 

120 

125 

131 

620 

654 

704 

152 

166 

178 

105 

lit 

116 

3« 

40 

46 

14 

15 

16 

0 

0 

-3 

1,150 

1.144 

87 

137 

735 

188 

120 

49 

17 

-6 


1.200 


188 

86 

142 

769 

192 

125 

49 

18 

-12 


Note    Proiactions  are  based  on  proiected  Federal  expenditures  (see  table  14)  and  their  in- 
fluence on  waricus  components  ol  GNP 
Detail  will  net  necessarily  add  to  totals  because  ot  rounding. 


Source:  Council  ot  Economic  Advisers,  Economic  Report  ot  the  President,  1970.  p.  79. 


As  explained  In  the  Economic  Report  of 
the  President.  1970.  the  data  are  ".  .  .  suf- 
ficient here  to  show  that  the  existing,  visible, 
and  strongly  supported  claims  already  ex- 
haust the  national  output  for  some 
vears  ahead.  This  Is  not  to  say  that  no  other 
claims  will  be  satisfied,  or  that  claims  in- 
cluded in  these  calculations  should  have 
preference  over  claims  not  recognized  here. 
The  batic  point  is  that  If  other  claims  are 
to  be  satisfied  some  of  those  recognized  here 
will  have  to  be  sacrlflced." 

Developing  this  same  point  related  specifi- 
cally to  the  Federal  budget.  Assistant  Direc- 
tor of  the  Budget  Matulce  Mann,  In  a  paper 
delivered  to  the  American  Statistical  Asso- 
ciation In  New  Tork  on  May  1,  1970.  pointed 
out  that: 

The  projections  In  the  fiscal  1971  budget 
Indicate  that  F'ederal  revenues  will  Increase 
by  864  billion  during  fiscal  years  1971-1975 — 
from  $202  billion  to  266  billion — and  that 
outlays  win  increase  by  roughly  $44  billion— 
from  $200  billion  to  $244  blUion.  The  outlay 
projections  take  Into  account  the  1975  cost 


of  current  programs  and  the  initiatives  pro- 
posed by  the  President  in  the  1971  budget, 
as   well   as   planned   program  savings. 

A  quick  calculation  shows  that  $22  billion 
is  the  residual  amount  In  fiscal  1975  between 
projected  outlays  and  revenues.  In  other 
words.  $22  billion  would  be  the  amount  avail- 
able in  the  budget  In  1975  If  there  are  no 
new  initiatives  In  the  1972,  1973.  or  1974 
budgets— no  major  program  cancellations  or 
reductions,  no  other  new  programs,  no 
changes  in  the  tax  laws,  and  no  surpluses 
to  help  reduce  strains  on  financial  markets, 
This  is  highly  unlikely.  Moreover,  It  is  also 
unlikely  that  all  the  assumptions  on  which 
the  projections  are  based  will  turn  out  to 
be  accurate.  There^ls  no  question  but  that 
S22  billion  Is  only  a  nominal  amount  of 
funds  to  accommodate  the  demands  being 
placed  on  the  Federal  Government.  More- 
over no  excess  funds  will  be  available  In 
fiscal  1972.  largely  reflecting  the  fact  that 
the  second-year  costs  of  1971  Initiatives  are 
relatively  great  and  that  revenue  growth  will 
be  somewhat  less  than  normal." 


GROSS  NATIONAL  PRODUCT  (GNP).  AND  U.S.  GOVERNMENT  TOTAL  BUDGET  OUTLAYS  AND  OUTLAYS  FOR  NATIONAL 
NATIONAL  DEFENSE  OUTLAYS  ARE  ALSO  EXPRESSED  AS  A  PERCENT  OF  TOTAL  BUDGET  OUTLAYS  AND  AS 

(Dollars  in  billions) 


Chairman  Paul  W.  McCracken  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers,  testifying  last 
month  before  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
brought  home  the  same  point. 

"The  recovery  of  the  economy  added  to  its 
normal  growth  will  greatly  increase  the  reve- 
nue-yielding base.  But  what  is  truly  amazing 
Is  the  extent  to  which  this  increase  Is  already 
committed,  by  tax  reductions  scheduled  un- 
der the  1969  Act  and  by  a  seemingly  Irresist- 
ible flood  of  expenditure  Increases  built  into 
existing  legislation.  The  dominant,  persistent 
budgetary  problem  of  our  time  will  be  to 
hold  expenditures  in  line  with  what  the 
people  are  willing  to  pay  for.  We  cannot  af- 
ford to  be  diverted  from  that  task." 

In  the  light  of  these  projections  and  state- 
ments and  in  the  light  of  the  cuts  already 
made  in  the  defense  budget,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  there  is  much  room  for  substantial 
new  federal  commitments  for  domestic  pro- 
grams to  be  realized  from  further  reductions 
In  mlhtary  expenditures  and  without  tax 
increases. 

DEFENSE  FUNCTION  FOR  FISCAL  YEARS  1939  TO  1971 
A  PERCENT  OF  GROSS  NATIONAL  PRODUCT 


Fiscal  year 


GNP 


U.S.  Govern- 
ment total 
outlays' 


Outlays  lor  National  Defense  Budget 


Total 


As  percent  ol 
total  budget 


As  percent  ol 
GNP 


1939 
1940 

19«1 
1912 
19i3 
19U 


(87. 6 

J8.84 

*'?^ 

12.1 

95.0 

9.05 

1.50 

16.6 

109.4 

13.25 

6  05 

45.7 

139.2 

34.0 

24.0 

70.6 

177.5 

79.4 

63.2 

79.6 

201.9 

95.0 

76.8 

80.8 

1.2 

1.6 

5.5 

17.3 

35.6 

38.0 


Fiscal  year 


GNP 


U.S.  Govern- 
ment total 
outlays' 


Outlays  for  National  Defense  Budget 


Total 


As  percent  ot 
total  budget 


As  percent  of 
GNP 


1945. 

1946. 

1947. 

1948. 

1949 

1950. 


$216.8 
201.6 
219.8 
243.5 
260.0 
263.3 


t98.3 
60.3 
38.9 
33.0 
39.5 
39.5 


{81.3 
43.2 
14.4 
11.8 
12.9 
13.0 


82.7 
71.6 
37.0 
35.8 
32.7 
32.9 


37.5 
21.4 
6.5 
4.8 
5.0 
4.9 
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Outlays  lor  National  Defense  Budget 


Fiscal  year 


1901 
1952 
1953 
1934 
1955 
1956 
1957 
195a 
1959 
1960 
1961 


U.S.  Govern-  — 
meiit  total 

As  percent  ot 

As  percent  ot 

GNP 

outlays ' 

Total 

total  budget 

GNP 

VM  5 

J14.0 

$22.5 

51.1 

7.2 

33'.: 

65.3 

44.0 

67.4 

13.1 

358.9 

7'..  1 

50.4 

68,0 

11.0 

31.'.  1 

67.5 

47.0 

69.6 

13.0 

37  c.  £ 

64.4 

40.7 

63.2 

10.7 

m.  1 

66.2 

40.7 

61.5 

10.0 

431.3 

69.0 

43.4 

62.9 

10.1 

440.3 

71.  ^ 

44.2 

61.9 

10.0 

4i9. 1 

77  1 

46.6 

60.4 

9.9 

495. 2 

74.9 

45.9 

61.3 

9.3 

506.5 

79.3 

47.4 

59.8 

9.4 

Outlays  for  National  Defense  Budget 


Rscal  year 


GNP 


1962 $542.1 

1963 573.4 

1964 612.2 

1965 654.2 

1966 718.5 

1967 771.0 

1968 827.6 

1969 900.6 

1970: 960  0 

1971  s » 1,010-1,015 


U.S.  Govern-  — 
ment  total 

As  percent  ol 

As  percent  ot 

outlays  > 

Total 

total  budget 

GNP 

$36.6 

$51.1 

5S.0 

9.4 

90.1 

52.3 

58.0 

9.1 

95.8 

53.6 

55.9 

8.8 

94.8 

49.6 

52.3 

7.6 

106.5 

56.8 

53.3 

7.9 

126.8 

70.1 

55.3 

9.1 

143.1 

80.5 

56.3 

9.7 

148.8 

81.2 

54.6 

9.0 

156.7 

79.4 

50.7 

8.3 

154.9 

•73.6 

47.5 

7.3 

'  Total  U.S.  Government  outlays  lor  fiscal  years  1939  through  1958  are  based  on  the  administra- 
tive budget  basis.  Fci  I'scal  yens  1959  through  1971  total  U.S.  Government  outlays  are  based  on 
Federal  funds  included  m  the  unified  budget.  The  ur.ihed  budget  includes  Federal  funds  and  trust 
funds,  whereas  m  the  administrative  budget  trust  funds  were  not  included.  Federal  funds  outlays 
in  the  uniln;!  budget  and  expenditures  m  the  adinimslrative  budget  concept,  though  not  identical, 
are  geneialiy  comparable.  For  more  detailed  data,  see  special  analysis  B  of  the  special  analyses. 
Budget  of  the  United  States,  fiscal  year  1971. 

'  Estimated  amounts. 

>  Estimate  ct  gross  natior.jl  product  lor  fiscal  year  1971  is  based  on  an  assumed  increased  com- 
bined price  increase  and  actual  economic  growth  ol  approximately  bh  percent  over  the  prior  year, 
t  •  While  the  estimated  budget  outlays  for  the  national  defense  function  aie  stated  as  $73,600,000,- 


000,  the  Federal  budget  contains  an  estimated  expenditure  ot  $1,400,000,000  lor  military  and 
civilian  pay  increases,  not  included  in  the  defense  function  referred  to  above.  Military  personnel 
and  civilian  employees  of  the  Department  ot  Oelense  represent  approximately  75  percent  ol  the 
total  ot  military  and  civilian  employees  ol  the  Federal  Government  On  this  basis  it  might  be  assumed 
that  approximately  $1,000  000.000  of  the  pay  increase  allowance  ol  $1,400,000,000  ever-ituallv  will 
be  accounted  as  national  delense  tunction  outlays.  It  national  delense  outlays  were  $76,600,000,000. 
they  would  represent  48.2  peicent  ol  total  Fedeial  tunds  and  7.4  percent  ot  the  estimated  gross 
national  product. 

Sources:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Budget  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 


DEDICATION  OF  ANNAPOLIS  COAST 
GUARD  STATION 

Mr.  MATHIAS,  Mr,  President,  on  Fri- 
day, the  26th  of  June.  I  was  pleased  to 
deliver  the  dedication  address  at  the 
ceremonies  opening  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard,  Annapolis  Station,  in  Anne  Arun- 
del County,  Md. 

In  sen-ing  my  country  during  World 
War  II,  the  Coast  Guard  was  my  first 
home.  It  has  been  satisfying  to  note  its 
progress  over  the  years.  The  Annapolis 
Station,  serving  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
area,  exemplifies  this  growth  and  the 
commitment  of  the  Coast  Guard  to  ef- 
fectively serve  those  who  go  to  sea. 

In  the  years  ahead  the  Coast  Guard 
will  be  given  additional  responsibilities 
in  the  field  of  pollution  control.  I  am 
confident  that  they  will  discharge  these 
duties  in  the  same  competent  manner 
that  tliey  have  other  duties  in  the  past. 

Joining  me  in  dedicating  the  new  fa- 
cilities were  Representative  Rogers  C.  B. 
Morton,  Adm.  Merlin  O'Neill,  Adm.  J.  D. 
McCubbin.  Rear  Adm.  E.  C.  Allen,  State 
Senator  John  W.  Steffey,  Capt.  L.  A. 
Levine,  the  Reverend  Joseph  T.  Hemig- 
haus,  and  the  Reverend  Leslie  L.  Fair- 
field. These  and  so  many  others  are  to 
be  congratulated  for  their  support  for 
this  project  over  the  years.  The  fine  fa- 
cilities reflect  credit  on  their  efforts. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle by  Ed  Metcalfe,  describing  the 
events  of  that  day,  published  in  the 
Annapolis  Evening  Capital,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Coast  Guard  Dedicates  Annapolis  Station 
(By  Ed  MetcaUe) 
With  small  craft  warnings  In  a  lowering 
sky  above  and  Sen.  Charles  Mc.  Mathlas 
offering  praise  below,  the  Coast  Ouard  dedi- 
cated Its  new  Annapolis  Station  yesterday. 

The  facility  replaces  the  houseboat  which 
served  the  Annapolis  area,  forking  from 
Vosbury  Marina. 

Capt.  L.  A.  Levine.  commander  of  Coast 
Ouard  Group  Baltimore,  presided  at  the  dedi- 
cation which  opened  with  an  invocation  by 
the  Rev.  Joseph  T.  Hemlghaus,  assistant 
rector  of  St,  Mary's  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
Annapolis.    Rear    Admiral    E.    C.    Allen,    Jr., 


commander  of  the  Fifth   Coast   Guard  Dis- 
trict, welcomed  guesis. 

Some  300  guests,  among  them  Rep.  Rogers 
C.  B.  Morton,  Sen.  John  W.  Steffey. 
Delegates  Arts  Allen  and  William  Mat- 
hews, representing  Gov.  Marvin  Mandel,  then 
listened  as  Senator  Mathlas  said  the  "area  of 
operations  to  be  served  by  the  new  Annapolis 
station  Is  the  busiest  area  of  water  In  the 
state  and  one  of  the  busiest  on  the  entire 
East  Coast." 

He  noted  that,  while  "commercial  traffic 
has  decreased  by  one-half  In  recent  years, 
recreational  boat  traffic  has  risen  by  800 
percent." 

He  termed  the  facility  one  of  the  "busiest 
and  most  challenging  duty  stations  on  the 
coast,"  while  tracing  Its  growth  from  1957 
when  the  total  station  wsis  one  40-foot  utility 
boat  with  a  crew  of  five  to  the  new  station, 
which  has  a  fleet  of  six  boats,  a  helicopter 
pad  and  a  crew  of  21. 

Located  off  Thomas  Point  Road  south  of 
Bay  Ridge,  the  new  station  will  serve  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  from  Love  Point  to  Chesa- 
peake Beach. 

A  10-acre  site,  the  station  has  a  multi- 
purpose main  building  which  houses  a  mess, 
berthing,  shops,  garages  and  communica- 
tions areas  for  the  chief  warrant  officer  and 
21  enlisted  men. 

An  entrance  channel  from  the  bay  has 
been  dredged  for  a  distance  of  3,000  feet,  60 
feet  wide,  and  Is  six  feet  deep.  Navigational 
markings  have  been  provided.  A  160-foot 
pier  has  been  constructed. 

The  communications  center  In  the  main 
building  Is  conveniently  concentrated  in  a 
console  which  permits  the  man  on  watch  to 
guard  both  AM  and  FM  marine  frequencies. 
The  antenna  near  the  main  building  is  135 
feet  and  Is  said  to  provide  marked  Improve- 
ment in  reception  and  transmission  There 
Is  also  a  teletype  which  is  connected  with 
similar  equipment  at  all  other  Coast  Guard 
stations  within  the  group. 

There  are  also  two  three-bedroom  units 
for  the  station  commanding  officer  and  his 
executive  petty  officer.  Several  additional 
housing  units  are  planned. 

The  station  cost  6600,000.  It  was  built  by 
Dunton.  Inc.  of  Annapolis,  which  built  the 
station,  and  by  Lexington  Construction  Co. 
of  Annapolis,  which  built  the  housing. 

Music  for  the  event  yesterday  morning  was 
provided  by  the  Annap>olls  High  School  Band. 
Though  officially  on  vacation,  band  mem- 
bers volunteered  to  play  for  the  occasion. 

Benediction  was  said  by  the  Rev.  Leslie  L. 
Fairfield,  assistant  minister,  St.  Anne's  Epis- 
copal Church,  Annapolis. 

After  the  ceremony,  guests  were  Invited 
to  tour  the  station  and  Join  the  official  party 
for  refreshments. 


LIKELY  IMPACT  OF  PROPOSED 
MEDICAID  CUTBACKS  ON  MEN- 
TALLY ILL  OLDER  AMERICANS 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Health  of 
the  Elderly  of  the  Senate  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging,  I  wish  to  express  deep 
concern  about  section  225ia)  of  the  so- 
cial security  amendments  of  1970,  as 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  May  21. 

The  title  of  section  225(a)  is:  "Estab- 
lishment of  Incentives  for  States  To  Em- 
phasize Outpatient  Care  Under  Medicaid 
Programs. " 

If  this  section  lived  up  to  its  name,  it 
would  be  worthy  of  support  rather  than 
rejection.  Outpatient  care,  after  all,  is 
usually  far  less  expensive  than  institu- 
tionalization and  it  is  more  beneficial  to 
the  patient  when  applied  appropriately. 

But,  in  the  name  of  economy,  section 
225(a)  could  cause  serious  problems  for 
those  older  Americans  in  need  of  care  be- 
cause of  chronic  illness.  It  would  put 
heavy  economic  pressure  upon  State  gov- 
enunent,  which  would — in  all  likeli- 
hood— ^be  forced  to  lower  the  quality  of 
care  available  to  the  elderly.  And  it 
would  deal  a  crippling  blow  to  the  useful- 
ness of  medicaid  for  those  most  in  need 
of  its  protection. 

My  colleagues  from  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging — Senators  Wn,LiAMS  of 
New  Jersey,  Moss,  Hartke,  and  Prouty 
are  addressing  their  remarks  to  the  po- 
tential impact  of  225(a)  on  nursing 
homes,  general  hospitals,  home  health 
programs,  and  the  health  care  for  the 
elderly  in  rural  areas. 

My  remarks  will  deal  primarily  with  a 
proposed  cutback  in  care  for  those  older 
Americans  in  mental  institutions.  The 
Federal  matching  would  be  reduced  by 
one-third  after  a  patient  has  received  90 
days'  care;  Federal  funds  would  be  com- 
pletely eliminated  after  a  patient  had 
received  275  days  of  care. 

This  would  mean  an  estimated  loss  of 
$500,000  for  my  own  State  of  Maine.  Sig- 
nificantly, mental  health  services  will 
suffer  the  greatest  blow — somewhere  In 
the  neighborhood  of  $250,000  to  $300,000. 

Section  225(a)  simply  does  not  take 
into  account  the  special  problems  ar.d 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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needs  of  the  elderly  patient  population  In 
mental  institutions. 

The  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  reports  that  in  1968  there  were 
775.000  persons  aged  65  and  over  residing 
in  institutions,  or  4  percent  of  the  total 
elderly  population.  Of  these,  135.000  were 
in  psychiatric  institutions;  the  majority 
in  State  and  county  mental  hospitals — 
15.5  percent— and  1.6  percent  in  VA  hos- 
pitals, and  under  1  percent  in  private 
mental  hospitals. 

In  a  paper  delivered  before  the  1970 
summer  institute  for  advanced  study  in 
gerontology  at  the  University  of  South- 
ern California  this  July.  Dr.  Richard 
Redick.  of  the  biomentry  branch.  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health,  said: 
If  one  tallcs  about  the  institutionalized 
aged  population  with  mental  disorders,  rather 
than  the  aged  population  In  mental  institu- 
tions, then  a  minimum  estimate  of  the  total 
mentally  ill  aged  in  institutions  would  be 
365.000  or  almost  half  the  total  institution- 
alized population. 

The  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  has  reported  the  results  of  studies 
showing  that  anywhere  from  15  to  25  per- 
cent of  elderly  individuals  living  in  their 
own  residences  also  suffer  from  some  de- 
gree of  mental  impairment.  A  minimum 
of  8  percent  of  this  group  are  known  to 
be  severely  impaired. 

Mr.  President,  if  SUtes  face  a  decrease 
in  Federal  matching  for  care  of  such  pa- 
tients in  mental  hospitals  of  33  ■  3  percent 
after  a  90-day  stay,  the  result  may  very 
well  mean  a  reinstatement  of  the  back- 
ward "snakepif  treatment  of  the  19th 
century.  Or.  State  hospitals  may  dis- 
charge elderly  patients  to  "alternate 
care"  facilities  on  a  wholesale  level.  And 
what  are  these  "alternatives"? 

Foremost  among  likely  placement 
categories  for  elderly  discharged  mental 
patients  are  nursing  homes.  But  another 
provision  of  section  225(a)  limits  Fed- 
eral matching  funds  for  skilled  nursing 
care  for  medicaid  patients  to  90  days. 

Medicaid  patients  are  already  being 
turned  away  by  some  nursing  homes 
which  cannot  afford  to  give  quality 
skilled  nursing  care  at  the  present  level 
of  Federal  support. 
What  is  the  other  "alternative?" 
The  community? 

Where  62  of  the  165  operating  com- 
munity mental  health  centers  face  a 
denial  of  Federal  funds? 

Where  the  lack  of  trained  geriatric 
personnel  in  outpatient  hospital  clinics 
makes  a  mockery  of  such  care  to  the 
older  population? 

Where  boarding  homes  run  by  well- 
intentioned  but  untrained  sponsors  house 
sick,  lonely  old  people? 

Where  mentally  impaired  older  per- 
sons wander  the  streets,  confused  and 
frightened,  open  to  mugging  and  attack? 
A  boarding  home,  no  matter  how  clean, 
spacious  and  well-run,  does  not  provide 
the  kind  of  treatment  which  allows  for 
continued  growth  and  rehabilitation. 
Home  health  aides  are  not  trained  to 
notice,  or  to  treat,  symptoms  of  disturbed 
behavior.  Such  symptoms — obvious  to  a 
geriatric  psychiatrist,  trained  nurse  or 
a  geriatric  social  worker — are  attributed 
to  "senility"  or  just  old  age.  Thus,  the 
patient  lapses  back  into  his  old  behavior 


and  left  more  or  less  alone,  his  condition 
may  worsen  to  the  point  where  he  re- 
turns again  to  the  State  hospital.  He  be- 
comes, in  effect,  a  body  in  the  State  hos- 
pital system— 90  days  here,  90  days 
there — never  receiving  the  kind  of  treat- 
ment and  care  his  condition  requires. 
Ultimately,  his  treatment  will  cost  the 
State  and  Federal  governments  thou- 
sands of  dollars. 

A  well  thought-out,  coordinated  sys- 
tem of  mental  health— providing  inten- 
sive treatment  in  the  State  hospital,  con- 
tinued care  in  a  nursing  home,  home  for 
the  aged,  or  in  the  community  through 
accessible  and  well-staffed  mental  health 
centers— would  be  a  far  more  realistic, 
humane,  and  less  costly  solution  to  his 
problems  than  the  proposed  section  225 
lai  cutbacks. 

Mental  illness  experienced  by  older 
people  is  usually  not  of  short  duration. 
Mental  disorders  among  the  elderly  are 
also  often  closely  linked  with  physical 
illness.  Moreover,  limited  and  inadequate 
income  makes  it  impossible  for  most  old- 
er Americans  to  avail  themselves  of  ex- 
pensive private  psychiatric  services  in 
the  community.  Additional  difficulties 
such  as  inadequate  transportation,  fear 
and  embarrassment  at  being  treated  for 
mental  illness,  and  an  increasingly  iso- 
lated life-style,  create  further  obstacles 
to  commimity  mental  health  care  for  this 
population  group.  This  can  be  verified  by 
the  fact  that  even  though  15  to  25  per- 
cent of  older  persons  living  in  their  own 
homes  are  known  to  be  suffering  from 
some  degree  of  mental  disorder,  only  2 
percent  of  the  older  population  utilizes 
outpatient  mental  health  facilities. 

Perhaps  the  heading  of  section  225 — 
"establishment  of  incentives  for  States 
to  emphasize  outpatient  care  under 
medicaid"— has  meaning  for  younger 
persons  who  have  the  mobility  and  good 
physical  health  to  make  use  of  existing 
outpatient  facilities.  But.  considering  the 
facts  and  figures  about  mental  illness 
and  the  elderly,  it  would  appear  that  this 
section  is  misleading  and  I  believe,  puni- 
tive, for  the  older  members  of  our 
population. 

President  Nixon  has  urged  us  to  elimi- 
nate "outmoded  and  nonessential  Fed- 
eral programs"  in  order  to  "save"  $2.5 
billion  during  the  next  fiscal  year  by 
eliminating  or  changing  programs  which 
he  called  "obsolete,  low  priority,  or  in 
need  of  basic  reform." 

The  "alternatives"  which  exist  today 
to  psychiatric  hospitalization  are  clearly 
inadequate— and  if  the  stipulations  in 
the  social  .security  amendments  are  al- 
lowed to  stand,  I  shudder  to  think  of  fu- 
ture "alternatives." 

During  the  past  10  years.  State  hospi- 
tals have  been  actively  rehabilitating  pa- 
tients and  manv  have  been  discharged 
to  the  communitv.  However,  h-'spitals 
have  experienced  great  difficulties  in 
fiiiding  adequate  placement  for  this  older 
patient  group — many  of  whom  have  com- 
pletely lost  family  ties  and  friend  hips. 
The  community  they  return  to  after  10 
to  20  years  in  a  State  hospital  is  a  very 
different  place  from  the  one  they  left 
years  before.  This  patient  needs  some 
form  of  continuing  care,  even  after  he 
leaves  the  hospital. 


While  I  agree  that  the  medicaid  pro- 
gram is  in  need  of  basic,  constructive  re- 
form, I  see  section  225ia»  as  a  move  to- 
ward retrenchment  rather  than  reform. 
I  do  not  believe  we  can  draw  an  arbitrary 
line  between  long  term  care  and  intensive 
treatment  for  the  elderly.  Mental  illness 
among  older  persons  often  requires  long 
term  medical  and  psychiatric  care.  And, 
I  can  hardly  agree  that  the  provision  of 
quality  mental  heath  care  to  elderly 
Americans  is  a  "nonessential  program." 
I  would  also  question  whether  such  care 
constitutes  a  low-priority  program. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  be  especially 
careful,  lest  we  "throw  the  baby  out  with 
the  bath"  in  reforming  medicaid.  For  if 
we  cut  back  funds  to  States  for  desper- 
ately needed  services  without  considering 
the  effect  on  every  segment  of  the  popu- 
lation, that  is  exactly  what  we  will  be 
doing.  

CONCLUSION    OF    MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMi'. 
LoNG>.  Is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness? If  not,  morning  business  is  con- 
cluded. 

ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  today, 
it  stand  In  adjournment  until  10  a.m. 
tomorrow.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  •  Mr.  Bur- 
dick)  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
TOMORROW   UNTIL   FRIDAY,   AU- 
GUST 7,  1970,  AT  10  A.M. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  on  to- 
morrow, it  stand  in  adjournment  until 
10  a.m.  on  Friday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR BAYH  TOMORROW  MORN- 
ING AND  FRIDAY  MORNING 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
immediately  upon  the  disposition  of  the 
reading  of  the  Journal  on  tomorrow 
morning,  and  on  Friday  morning  next, 
the  able  Senator  from  Indiana  <Mr. 
B.*yhi  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
30  minutes  on  each  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHOR'^ZATION  of  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  MILITARY  PROCURE- 
MENT AND  OTHER  PURPOSES 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      <Mr. 

Long  > .  The  Chair  now  lays  before  the 

Senate  the  unfinished  business,  which 

the  clerk  will  state. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.    17123,    to    authorize    appropriations 

during  the  fiscal  year  1971  for  procurement 
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of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels,  and 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  other  weapons, 
and  re.se.irch.  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  .'Vrmed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe 
the  authorized  personnel  strength  of  the 
Selective  Reserve  of  each  Reserve  compo- 
nent of  the  .'irmed  Forres,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
BuRDicK).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH  APPROPRI- 
ATIONS, 1971— CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bill  I  H.R.  16915)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  legislative  branch 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971, 
and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  tMr. 
BuRDicK) .  The  report  wiU  be  read  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  legi.slative  clerk  read  the  report. 

•  For  conference  report,  see  House 
proceedings  of  July  29.  1970.  page  26396, 
Congressional  Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire) 
wanted  to  be  heard  before  the  confer- 
ence report  is  adopted.  He  has  been  noti- 
fied, and  he  will  be  here  shortly. 

Let  me  say  at  this  time  that  the 
printed  conference  report  on  the  legisla- 
tive branch  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1971  is  available  for  examination  by 
all  Senators. 

Briefly,  Mr.  President,  the  conference 
figure  agreed  to  for  the  overall  bill  Is 
$413,054,220.  This  sum  is  $835,433  under 
the  Senate  bill  and  $66,404,990  over  the 
House  bill;  but,  as  Members  know,  the 
House  bill  did  not  contain  the  Senate 
items,  which  is  customary  procedure. 
These  totaled  $65,499,464,  which  included 
appropriations  for  the  Senate  Office 
Buildings,  the  Senate  Garage,  a  reappro- 
priation  of  $125,000  for  completion  of  the 
speech  reinforcement  system  installa- 
tion in  the  Senate  Chamber,  and  the 
$510,000  allowed  in  the  Senate  bill  for 
the  purchase  of  the  Plaza  Hotel  property, 
with  which  the  Members  are  already 
familiar.  Nevertheless,  the  net  confer- 
ence figure  is  $8,360,679  under  the  budget 
estimates  submitted  in  the  amount  of 
$421,414,899  for  all  items  in  the  bill. 
CXVI 1728— Part  20 


I  believe  this  conference  report  refiects 
a  reasonable  compromise,  Mr.  President, 
and  the  changes  are  explained  therein. 
However,  the  major  reductions  relate  to 
the  Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  and  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office. 

For  the  Legislative  Reference  Service, 
a  compromise  figure  of  $5,178,000  was  de- 
termined upon.  This  is  $108,800  below  the 
Senate-passed  bill  and  $165,000  over  the 
House-passed  bill,  and  will  permit  the 
employment  of  40  new  personnel  during 
the  fiscal  year  for  this  Service. 

For  the  General  Accounting  Office,  the 
compromi.se  reached  was  $74,020,000,  a 
decrease  of  $730,000  from  the  Senate  bill 
and  an  increase  of  $308,000  over  the 
House  bill,  and  will  allow  an  additional 
200  new  employees  for  the  fiscal  year. 

If  there  are  any  questions,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  respond  to  them. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
yield? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  want  to 
express  my  appreciation  for  the  good 
work  that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
has  done  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  con- 
ferees and  also  as  chairman  of  the  sub-^ 
committee. 

May  I  say  that  the  work  assigned  to 
the  Senator  and  Ws  subcommittee  is 
rather  a  thankless  task. 

Yet,  it  Is  work  that  has  to  be  done, 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
MoNTOYAi  in  his  excellent  manner  has 
shown  his  usual  diligence,  his  dedication 
to  his  work,  and  his  fine  grasp  of  the 
subject  matter. 

In  my  judgment,  he  is  not  only  one  of 
the  Senate's  best  presiding  officers — to 
which  I  shall  now  allude  incidentally — 
but  he  is  also  one  of  the  best  Appropri- 
ations Subcommittee  chairmen  we  have. 
I  have  had  the  occasion  to  observe  and 
work  with  him  on  the  Senate  Appropri- 
ations Committee  now  for  several  years. 
I  know  of  his  tenacity  and  about  the  zeal 
with  which  he  approaches  his  work.  He 
does  a  superb  job  in  every  assignment. 
Members  of  the  Senate  recognize  this. 
He  has  excellent  relations  with  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
and  of  the  Senate. 

We  like  him.  We  have  confidence  in 
him.  We  respect  his  ability  and  integrity. 
Of  equal  importance  he  has  good  rela- 
tionships with  Members  of  the  other 
body,  in  which  he  served  ably  before 
coming  ta  the  Senate.  I  think  this  is  a 
combination  of  the  things  that  are  re- 
quired to  make  a  good  chairman  of  an 
appropriations  sul)committee.  And  it  is 
the  key  to  being  an  effective  Senator. 

I  know  of  no  subcommittee  in  which 
there  is  more  work  to  be  done  than  in 
an  appropriations  subcommittee.  Cer- 
tainly the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  has 
shown  by  his  handling  of  this  and  other 
difficult  bills  and  conference  reports  that 
he  is  equal  to  any  task  that  may  be  as- 
signed to  him  at  any  future  time  in  the 
Appropriations  Committee  on  which  he 
so  ably  serves  and  in  which  capacity  his 
seniority  is  rap'dly  growing. 

So,  again.  I  want  to  commend  and  ex- 
p:e. s  my  appreciation  to  the  Senator 
f.om  New  Mexico.  The  people  of  the  Na- 


tion are  indebted  to  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  chairman,  (Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA) .  Especially  indebted  are  those  of 
us  in  the  Senate  who  daily  recognize  his 
good  work,  not  only  on  this  bill,  which 
is  of  such  importance  to  the  Senate,  but 
also  with  respect  to  all  of  the  many 
committees  and  subcommittees  on  which 
he  serves. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  friend,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, for  those  very  fine  words. 

I  might  say  that  I  have  enjoyed  work- 
ing with  him.  I  have  seen  his  great  ability 
displayed  in  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee as  well  as  on  the  floor.  He  has  been 
a  very  good  tutor  and  a  good  influence  for 
me. 

I  thank  him  and  am  most  grateful  for 
his  remarks  about  my  chairmanship  of 
the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Legis- 
lative Appropriations,  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico.  This  is  a  diffi- 
cult bill  because  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  and  every  Member  of  the  House 
is  involved  in  it  and  concerned  about  it. 
It  affects  our  own  operations. 

I  am  especially  concerned  about  this, 
however,  because,  as  the  Senator  will 
recall,  the  Appropriations  Committee 
recommended  to  the  Senate  $35,000  for 
the  beginning  of  an  economic  analysis 
operation  by  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee. The  Senate  increased  that 
amount  to  $50,000.  We  had  demon- 
strated a  beginning  need  for  $125,000  to 
make  it  effective. 

The  reason  this  is  so  Important  is  that 
economic  analysis  including  component 
cost-benefit  studies  is  the  only  way  in 
which  we  can  wisely  reduce  spending 
and  know  what  we  are  doing  and  know 
the  economic  effects  of  a  better  program 
and  how  to  choose  the  one  which  will  do 
the  job  for  less  money. 

We  have  in  the  transportation  area 
an  option  coming  up  on  whether  to  ex- 
tend verj'  greatly  the  highway  program 
at  a  cost  of  literally  billions  of  dollars — 
some  people  estimate  it  will  be  over  $320 
billion  in  the  next  15  years — or  of  put- 
ting less  emphasis  on  that  aspect  and 
more  on  mass  transit.  We  have  several 
other  options  that  are  available. 

No  economic  analysis  is  likely  to  be 
made  in  the  Congress,  unless  our  Joint 
Economic  Committee  is  given  the  ca- 
pacity to  conduct  task  studies.  This  is 
only  one  example  of  many,  where  this 
kind  of  capability  could  save  literally 
billions. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  is  aware  of  this  problem.  I  know 
that  he  tried  hard  in  the  conference  to 
get  the  $50,000  that  the  Senate  pro- 
vided. 

I  am  deeply  disappointed  that  this 
figure  had  to  be  cut  back.  I  thank  the 
Senator.  He  did  return  with  something. 
He  did  not  revert  to  zero.  The  House 
provided  nothing.  The  House  was  not 
aware  when  it  first  acted  that  the  com- 
mittee had  asked  for  it. 

I  want  to  get  this  not  on  the  basis  of 
getting  additional  staff  for  our  commit- 
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tee — that  would  be  an  Inexcusable  rea- 
son. I  want  to  get  it  to  make  the  informa- 
tion contained  in  this  analysis  available 
to  Congress  so  that  we  can  cut  expenses 
in  the  future  in  the  wisest  way. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  we  did 
try  hard  to  sustain  the  Senate  figure  of 
$50,000,  Only  after  considerable  argu- 
ment and  presenting  the  justification 
that  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  was  an 
ardent  watchdog  and  that  he  wanted  to 
serve  the  interest  of  economy  through 
this  additional  facility  for  investigation 
were  we  able  to  prevail  upon  the  House 
to  sustain  the  compromise  figure  of 
$30,000. 

We  tried  hard  in  conference  to  sus- 
tam  the  full  figure  of  $50,000. 

I  am  aware  that  the  Senator  is  mak- 
ing legislative  history  on  this  matter  for 
presentation  of  perhaps  a  better  figure 
for  next  year  If  the  Senator  is  able  to 
prove  to  our  satisfaction  that  the  addi- 
tional money  will  be  expended  for  useful 
and  productive  purposes,  we  will  be  more 
than  happy  to  look  into  an^-  additional 
requests  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  very  much.  It  is  my 
very  conservative  conviction  that  in  the 
event  adequate  fimds  were  provided,  say 
altogether  maybe  a  couple  of  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  for  this  kind  of  eco- 


nomic analysis  of  our  programs,  we  could 
literally  save  billions  of  dollars  a  year. 
And  I  do  mean  billions  of  dollars  a  year. 
The  payoff  is  not  merely  100  to  1.  It  is 
1.000  to  1,  or  more. 

I  know  the  Senator  did  as  good  a  job 
as  he  cjuld  under  the  circumstances.  I 
thank  him.  I  am  grateful  for  his  open- 
mindedness  to  this  kind  of  an  appeal 
next  year. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
the  adoption  of  the  conference  report. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  tiie  amendments  in  disagree- 
ment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  23  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: la  lieu  of  the  matter  Inserted  by  said 
amendment  Insert: 

"INQUIRIES   AND   INVESTIGATIONS 

"For  expenses  of  Inquiries  and  investiga- 
tions ordered  by  the  Senate,  or  conducted 
pursuant  to  section  134(a)  of  Public  Law  601, 
Seventy-ninth  Congress.  Including  $456,625 
for  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  to  be 
available  also  for  the  purposes  mentioned  in 
Senate  Resolution  Numbered   193.  agreed  to 
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October  14.  1943.  S7.34I.580,  including  $200.- 
000.  to  be  available  for  obligations  incurred 
in  fiscal  year  1970." 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreemeni  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  32  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fcl- 
lowi:  At  the  end  of  said  amendment,  add  a 
new  paragraph,  as  follows: 

"For  payment  to  Alice  C  Kirwan.  widow 
of  Michael  J.  Kirwan.  late  a  Representative 
from  the  State  of  Ohio,  $42,500.  to  be  Im- 
mediately available." 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  it'= 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  35  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  of  $272,243  proposed 
by    said    tiniendment,    insert    "$253,110," 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  In  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Hou?e  to  tiie  amendments 
of  the  Senate  numbered  23.  32  and  35. 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  tabulation  which  gives  the 
amoimt  of  the  budget  estimates,  the 
amount  of  the  House  and  Senate  bill.<;. 
and  the  final  amount  which  has  just  been 
agreed  to  by  the  two  Houses. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Item 


Budget  estimates 

New  budget  ol   ne*  (obllga- 

(obligational)  tional)  authocily. 

authority,  1970  1971 


Hou-e  bill 


Senate  bill  Conference  action 


SENATE 

Vice  President  amj  Senators 

Compensation  of  the  Vice  President  and  Senators 

Mileife,  President  ol  the  Senate  and  Senators 

ixpense  allewance,  Vice  President  Majority  and  Minotiry  Leaders... 

Total,  Vice  President  and  Senators 


W.  696,  365 
58,370 
16,000 


J4,  707.200 
58,370 
16.000 


J4,  707,  200 
58.370 
16,000 


J4,  707.200 
58. 370 
16,000 


4, 770. 735 


4, 781.  570 


4,781,570 


4, 781,  570 


Salaries,  officers  and  employe 

Office  of  the  Vice  President 

OlSca  of  the  President  pro  tempore 

OlSces  ol  the  Majority  and  Minority  Leaders 

Offices  of  the  Majority  and  Minority  Whips 

Office  of  the  Chaplain 

Office  of  the  Secretary 

Committee  employees 

Conference.  Maiorrty 

Corrteience.  Minority 

Administrative  and  clerical  assistants  to  Senators^. 

Office  of  the  Serjeant  at  Arms  and  DoorVeeper  .: 

Offices  of  the  Secretaries  to  the  Maiority  and  Minority 


334.413 


117,676 

75.628 

18,915 

1,843  834 

4  420,734 

127,239 

127,239 

27.134,684 

5.409.767 

216.372 


367  263 
44  165 

176.514 

90  ??« 

18  615 

1  815.  24c 

4  420  Hi 

127,239 

127,2:9  . 

27,909,141  , 

5.713.520 

216.372 


367  253 
44  165 

176.514 

90  228 

18.615 

1  !il6,240 

i  42?,  7:i 

127  2^9 

127  2)9 

27,909,141 

5,713.520 

216,372 


367.  253 

54, 165 

176.514 

90, 228 

18,615 

1.816.240 

4  420.734 

127.239 

127,239 

27,909.141 

5,713,520 

216.372 


Total,  salaries,  olTlcers  and  employees 

Contingent  expenses 


39, 826. 501 


41.027.270 


♦1.027.270 


41.027.270 


Senate  policy  committees 

Automobiles  and  maintenance 

Fornrture.       

Expenses  of  inquiries  and  investigations. 

Folding  documents 

Mail  transportation  (motor  vehicles) 

Miscellaneous  Items. ..  

Postage 

Stafienery.. 

Communications.. 


520.560 

55.  C20 

31, 190 

17,309.270 

51,015 

16,560 

5,801,796 

120. 133 

377. 850 

15.  i50 


522.  ?6a 

55. 220 

31.190 

7.341.580 

51.01S 

16,  561 

6,183.735 

120. 133 

377. 850 


Total  contingent  expenses. 


14,298,544 


14.705.W 


Legislative  counsel.. 

Payment  to  widow  of  deceased  Senator, 


Other.  Senate 


Total,  other... 
Total.  Senate 


413.220 

49.500 


415.130 


522.  860 

■     55. 220 

31,19? 

7.  341.  If  a 

51.015 

16.560 

6  188.736 

12'j.233 

378, !00 


14. 70b.  494 
41S.  130 


522,860 

55.  220 

31.190 

.341.580 

51.015 

16.560 

.188.736 

120,233 

378, 100 


14,705.494 


415.130 


462. 720 


415.130 


415,130 


415, 130 


59,358.500 


60,929.114 


60.929.464 


60.929,364 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Item 


Budget  es'imales 

New  budget  ot    ne^   (ob  iga- 

(obliga'ional)  tional)  authority. 

authority.  1970  1971 


House  bill 


Senate  bill  Conference  action 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


$85,000 


Gratuities,  deceased  Members    ,,   ,  ,     ..  

Salaries,  mileage  for  the  Members,  and  expense  allowance  of  the  Speaker 

Compensation  ol  Members ^"■j^lSSS       '^^^vi^^'^ 

Mileage  ol  Members  and  expense  allowance  ol  the  Speaker 180,000  i  ZOO,  UOO 


$85,000 


20,155,950 
200.000 


$127, 500 


20,165,950 
200,000 


$170,  OOO 


20. 165, 950 
200,000 


Total,  Members  compensation  and  mileage. 


20.301,000 


20.365,950 


20.365.950 


20.365,950 


20,365,950 


Salaries  officer:  and  employees 

Office  of  the  Speaker .  . 

Office  of  the  Parliamentarian.  . — 

Compilation  ot  precedents  of  House  ol  Representatives 

Office  of  the  Chaplain 

Office  of  the  Clerk 

Office  of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 

Office  of  the  Doorkeeper. 

Office  of  the  Postmaster 

Committee  employees  (standing  rolli 

Special  and  minority  employees. 

5  minority  employees 

House  Democratic  Steering  Committee 

House  Republican  Contertnce 

Office  of  the  maiority  floor  leader 

Office  ot  the  minority  floor  leader 

Office  of  the  majority  whip 

Office  of  the  minority  whip 

2  printing  clerks  for  maiority  and  minority  caucus  rooms 

Technical  assistant,  office  of  the  attending  physician 

Official  reporters  ot  debates 

Official  reporters  to  committees — 

Committee  on  Appropriations  (investigations) - 

Office  of  the  Legislative  Counsel... 


151,850 

163  175 
14  54U 
19,770 
,  305,  000 
,  200.  000 
,  395.  000 
688,770 
,000,000 

182,885 

60,  350 

60.  350 

128.050 

118.560 

96.515 

96.515 

18.745 

16. 845 

357,015 

354.410 

,015.000 

488,995 


163  490 

163,175 

14,540 

19,770 

2.527,590 

3,320,905 

«2,6''2,615 

720  54b 

6  050,000 

188.730 
60,  350 
50,  350 

128.050 

118,560 
%.  515 
96,515 
20.630 
18.540 

357.015 

:  438.  885 

•1.015.000 

526,000 


163. 490 

163.175 

14,540 

19,770 

2  500,  000 

3,  300  000 

2  575.000 

720.000 

6,050,000 

188,730 

60,350 

60. 350 

128.050 

118,560 

96,515 

%.5i5 

20, 630 

18,  540 

357,015 

438,885 

1,015.000 

526.000 


163, 490 

163,175 

14,540 

19.770 

2,500,000 

3.  300, 000 

2, 575.  000 

720  000 

6.  050, 000 

188,730 

60.350 

60. 350 

128.050 

118.560 

%,  515 

96,515 

20.630 

18.540 

357,015 

438,885 

1.015.000 

526.000 


163.490 

163, 175 

14.540 

19,770 

2.  500, 000 

3.  300, 000 
2,575.000 

720,000 
6.  050,  000 

188.730 

60, 350 

60,350 

128,050 

118,560 

96,515 

96.515 

20.630 

18.540 

357,015 

438,885 

1,015.000 

526,000 


Total,  salaries,  officers  and  employees. 


17,932,340 


18.707,870 


18.631,115 


18,631,115 


18,631,115 


Members  clerk  hire 


Clerkhire. 

(k)ntingent  expenses  of  the  House 

Furniture 

Miscellaneous  items 

Government  contributions 

Reporting  hearings 

Special  and  select  committees 

Telegraph  and  telephone 

Stationery  (revolving  fund) 

Postage  stamp  allowances 

Revision  of  laws 

Leadership  automobiles: 

Speaker 

Majority  leader 

Minority  leader 

New  edition  ol  the  District  of  Columbia  Code 

New  edition  of  the  United  States  Code 


47, 850, 000 


48.  200. 000 


48.  200, 000 


48,  200, 000 


48,  200.  000 


240.000 
010,000 
000.000 
325.000 
900  OOO 
650,  COO 
308.000 
320.  390 
38.000 

15.750 
15.750 
15,750 


150.  000 


307.000 

5.575.000 

■  4  300,  000 

373  750 

6,800,000 

3  920,  000 

1  308.  000 

320. 390 

38.000 

15,750 
15.750 

15.750 
150,000 


300.000 
5.  875. 000 
4,  3D0.  000 

373,750 
6  80C  000 
3  650  000 
1  308,000 

320,  390 
35,000 

15,750 

15  750 

15,750 

150,000 


.300.000 

5.875.000 

4.  300. 000 

373.750 

6,800,000 

3  650,000 

1  308.000 

320.  390 

35,000 

15.750 

15.750 

15.  750 

150,000 


300.000 
5. 875.  OOO 
4,300  000 

373  750 
6,800,000 
3  650,000 
1,308,000 

320,  390 
35.  000 

15.750 
15.750 

15,750 
150,000 


21.988.640 


Total,  contingent  expenses 

Total,  House  ol  Representatives 108.156,980 

Joint  items 

55,000 


23.139.390 


23,159,390 


23,159,390 


23. 159  390 


110.413,210 


110.441,455 


110.483.955 


110,526.455 


Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  ol  Federal  Expenditures 

Contingent  expenses  of  the  Senate 


61,000 


61,000 


61,000 


61.000 


Joint  Economic  Committee 

Joint  Committee  on  Atomk:  Energy. 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing 


Total,  contingent  expenses  ol  the  Senate 

Contingent  expenses  of  the  House 


Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation. 
Joint  Committee  on  Defense  Production 


Total,  contingent  expenses  of  the  House 

Office  ot  the  attending  physician 

Medical  supplies,  equipment,  expenses,  and  allowances 

Capital  police 

General  expenses      

Capitol  Police  Board 


511,640 

542,  900 
434,640 
236,110 

542  900 
434, 640 
236,110 

592, 900 
434,  640 
272,243 

672  900 

433  055 

228. 030 

434.640 
253.110 

1,172,725 

1,213,650 

1.213,650 

1,299.783 

1,260.650 

607.715 

657,715 

118,800 

657,715 
118,800 

657,715 

118,800 

657.715 

118.800 

118.800 

726,515 

776,515 

775,515 

776.515 

776.515 

Total  Capitol  Police 

Education  of  pages 

Education  ol  congressional  pages  and  pages  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Official  mail  costs 
Expenses 


70,800 

77,300 

77,300 

77,300 

77,300 

134.000 
900,000 

134,000 
885,  800 

134.  000 
880,000 

134,000 
880,000 

134  000 

ggO  COO 

1,034,000 

1,019,800 

1,014,000 

1,014,000 

1.014,000 

Preparation 

Total  joint  Items. 


Statements  of  appropriations 


112,307 

10,161.000 

13,000 


112  310 

12,066.000 

13.000 


112  310 

11  244  000 

13.000 


112.310 

11  244,000 
13,000 


112,310 

11,244,000 

13,000 


13.345,347 


15.339.575 


14,511.775 


14.597.908 


14,  558,  775 


Salaries..   

Contingent  expenses. 


ARCHITECT  OF  THE  CAPITOL 
Office  ot  the  Architect  ol  the  capitol 


881,000 
50,000 


I  938, 800 

50,  000 


938  800 

'jO  000 


Total  Office  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol. 
Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


931.000 


988,800 


988.800 


938  800 

50  OOC 

988.800 


938- 800 

5C  OOO 

988.800 
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Item 


Budget  estimates 

New  budget  ol  new  (obltga- 

(obligational)  tional)  autlionty. 

authority,  1970  1971 


House  bill 


Senate  bill  Conference  action 


ARCHITECT  OF  THE  (ViPITOl,— Continued 

Capitol  Buildings  and  Grounds 

Capitol  buildings 

Reappropriation 

t»tension  ol  ttie  Capitol - - 

Capitol  grounds --- 

Senate  office  buildings — « 

Eitension  ol  additional  Senate  Office  Building  site 

Senate  Garage. — 

House  office  buildings ...   -- .- 

Acqusition  ol  property,  construction,  and  equipment,  additional  House  Office  Building  (liquidation  ol 

contract  auttiorily). . 

Capitol  Power  Plant  (operation), 

Expansion  ol  tacilities  Capitol  Power  Plant  (liquidation  ol  contract  authorization) 


$2,182,900 


$2,459,600 


2, 275, 000 
902. 300 
3. 456.300 
1.250,000 
80.000 
5. 599, 000 


881.800 
3.  852,  500 

510,000 

80,000 

6, 165.  000 


$2,431,600 
"Mi,  800' 

6,i65,odo" 


$2,442,526 
125.000 


$2,442,526 
125.000 


881,800 
3,  855,  000 

510.000 

80,  000 

6. 165,  000 


881.800 
3,865,000 

510. 000 

80.000 

6.165.000 


Total,  Capitol  buildings  and  grounds    . . 

Library  buildings  and  grounds 


Structural  and  mechanical  care. 

Reappropriation , 

Furniture  and  lurmshings 

Library  ol  Congress  James  Madison  Memorial  Building 


Total.  Library  buildings  and  grounds  . . 
Total.  Architect  ol  the  Capitol     


(107.000).. 
3, 532.  800 
(300. 000) 

■"•igisjoo""' 

(50,000) 

"■"3.'9i5.'366"" 

(50,  000) 

""'3,9i5.'366'" 
(50.000) 

""3  915.366' 
(50.000) 

19, 278, 300 

17.864.200 

13.393,700 

17,974,626 

17,974.626 

1.057,000 
60,000  .. 

1.593.200 

1,555.200 

89.500 

350.000 

15.610.000 

1.555.200 

89,  500 

350.  000 

15.610.000 

1.555.200 
89.500 

350.000 
2. 800. 000 

369. 000 
15.610.000 

350. 000 
15.510.000 

4,267,000 

17.572,200 

17,604.700 

17,604,700 

17,604.700 

24,476.300 

36. 425. 200 

31.987.200 

36, 568. 126 

36.  568. 126 

BOTANIC  GARDEN 


Salaries  and  expenses 

LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS 
Salaries  and  expenses  

Copyright  Office,  salaries  and  expenses 

Legislative  Relerence  Service,  salaries  and  expenses 

Distribution  ot  catalog  cards,  salaries  and  expenses 

Books  lor  the  general  collections 

Books  for  the  law  library--     

Books  lot  the  blind  and  physically  handicapped,  salaries  and  expenses 

Organizing  and  microhlming  the  papers  of  the  Presidents,  salaries  and  expenses. . 
Collection  and  distribution  of  library  materials  (special  loreign  currency  program!: 

Payments  in  Treasury-owned  foreign  currencies 

US  dollars 


623.800 


672.800 


672. 800 


672.800 


672,800 


20.375.000 

3.398.000 

4.  549  000 

7.887.000 

750.000 

MO,  000 

7.030.000 

132  000 

1.603,000 
213.000 


22,520.000 

3.694.000 

5.484,000 

9.087.000 

800.000 

140,000 

7.598.000 

136,000 

2,148.000 
239.000 


Total  Library  ol  Congress. 


46.077,000 


51.846.000 


21.330.000 

3,548.000 

5,013.000 

9.000  000 

800,000 

140.000 

7.598.000 

136.000 

2,148.000 
229,000 

49,942.000 


21.573.100 

3.  594.  500 

5.286.800 

9.000.000 

800.000 

140.000 

7.598,000 

136,000 

2.148.000 
229,000 

50. 505, 400 


21.573,100 

3.594.500 

5.178.000 

9.000.000 

800.000 

140.000 

7.598,000 

136,000 

2.148.000 
229,000 

50.396,600 


GOVERNME"<T  PRINTING  OFFICE 

Pnnti.ig  and  binding-  .  -    .  

Office  ol  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  salaries  and  expenses 

Selection  ot  site,  and  general  plans  and  designs  ol  buildings 

Payment  to  GPO  revolving  fund  .   .  - — 


30.  300. 000 
10.045,400 


32.000.000 
13.005.000 
3.934.000 

'"22.100.000 


32,000.000 
11.382.000 


32.000.000 
11.382.000 


32.000.000 
11,382.000 


22. 000. 000 


22.  000.  000 


22,000.000 


Total.  Government  Printing  Office 

GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OFFICE 


40,345,400 


71,039.000 


65.382.000 


65.382.000 


65, 382,  OOO 


Salaries  and  expenses. .- 

Grand  total  new  budget  (obligational)  authority  . 


Consisting  ol  — 

1-  Appropriations 

2  Reappropriations 

Appropriation  to  liquidate  contract  authorization ..     

Memorandum— 

1  Appropriations  and  reappropriations  including  appropriations  lor  liquidation  of 
contract  authorizations 


68.641,000 

74.750.000 

73.712,000 

74.750,000 

74.020,000 

361.024.327 

421.414.899 

346.649.230 

413,889,653 

413,054,220 

360.964.327 
60.000  . 

421.414,899 

346. 559. 730 
89.500 

413,675.153 
214,500 

412.839.720 
214.500 

(407,000) 


(50.000) 


(50.000) 


(50.000) 


(50,000) 


361.431.327         421.464.899         346,699.230         413.939.653         413,104.220 


iJOoes  not  include  J345.000  authorized  to  be  transferred  from     Salaries.  Officers  and  Em- 
ployees" in  the  2d  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1970  (Public  Law  91  305). 
1  Includes  $93,000  in  H.  Doc.  91-305. 
'  Includes  $15,000  in  H.  Doc.  91-273. 
<  Includes  $31,830  in  H.  Doc.  91-305. 
•  Includes  $84,475  m  H.  Doc.  91-305. 


•  Includes  $65,000  in  H.  Dx.  91-305. 

•  Includes  $550,000  in  H.  Doc  91-305. 

•  Includes  $16,000  in  H.  Doc.  91-305. 

» Includes  $277,000  in  H.  Doc.  91  -305. 
'•Contained  m  H.  Doc.  91  273. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS  AND  A  JOINT 
RESOLUTION 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  annoimced  that  the 
President  had  approved  and  signed  the 
following  acts  and  joint  resolution: 
On  July  23,  1970: 

S.  980.  An  act  to  provide  courts  of  the 
United  States  with  Jurisdiction  over  contract 
claims  against  nonappropriated  fund  activi- 
ties of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: and 

8.  3978.  An  act  to  extend  the  time  for  con- 
ducting the  referendum  with  respect  to  the 
national  marketing  quota  for  wheat  for  the 
marketing  year  beginning  July  1,  1971. 


On  July  24.  1970: 

S.  1520.  An  act  to  exempt  from  the  anti- 
trust laws  certain  combinations  and  arrange- 
ments necessary  for  the  survival  of  falling 
newspapers; 

S.  3430.  An  act  to  amend  the  Peace  Corps 
Act  to  authorize  additional  appropriations, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  3685  An  act  to  increase  the  availability 
of  mortgage  credit  for  the  financing  of 
urgently  needed  housing,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: and 

S  J.  lies.  88.  Joint  resolution  to  create  a 
commission  to  study  the  bankruptcy  laws  of 
the  United  States. 

On  July  29.  1970: 

S.  2601.  An  act  to  reorganize  the  courts  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  to  revise  the  pro- 
cedures for  handling  Juveniles  In  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  codify  title  23  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Code,  and  for  other  purposes. 


On  July  31,  1970: 

S.  417.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  ot 
the  Interior  to  convey  certain  lands  In  New 
Mexico  to  the  Cuba  Independent  Schools  and 
to  the  village  of  Cuba; 

S.  759.  An  act  to  declare  that  the  United 
States  holds  In  trust  for  the  Washoe  Tribe  of 
Indians  certain  lands  In  Alpine  County, 
Calif.; 

S.  778.  An  act  to  amend  the  1964  amend- 
ments to  the  Alaska  Omnibus  Act; 

S.  885.  An  act  to  authorize  the  preparation 
of  a  roll  of  persons  whose  lineal  ancestors 
were  members  of  the  Confederated  Tribes 
of  Weas.  Piankashaws.  Peoria,  and  Kaskas- 
kias.  merged  under  the  Treaty  of  May  30.  1854 
(10  Stat.  1082).  and  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a 
Judgment  In  Indian  Claims  Commission 
dockets  numbered  314.  amended,  314-E  and 
65.  and  for  other  purposes; 
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S.  1046.  An  act  to  protect  consumers  by 
providing  a  civil  remedy  for  misrepresenta- 
tion of  the  quality  of  articles  composed  in 
whole  or  in  part  of  gold  or  silver  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.  1456.  An  act  to  amend  section  8c(6)  il) 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.  as  re- 
enacted  and  amended  by  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937  and  sub- 
sequent legislation,  so  as  to  permit  market- 
ing orders  applicable  to  apples  to  provide  for 
paid  advertising: 

S.  3274.  An  act  to  implement  the  Conven- 
tion on  the  Recognition  and  Enforcement  of 
Foreign  Arbitral  Awards;  and 

S.  3889.  An  act  to  amend  section  14(b) 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  as  amended,  to 
extend  for  1  year  the  authority  of  Federal 
Reserve  banks  to  purchase  U  S.  obligations 
directlv  from  the  Treasurv. 


REPORT  ON  STATUS  OF  THE  NA- 
TIONAL WILDERNESS  PRESER- 
VATION SYSTEM— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC.  NO. 
91-3721 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Long)  laid  before  the  Senate  the  fol- 
lowing message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  which,  with  the  accom- 
panying report,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress the  Sixth  Annual  Report  on  the 
Status  of  the  National  Wilderness  Pres- 
ervation System,  and  to  affirm  this  Ad- 
ministration's intent  to  pursue  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  National  Wilderness  Act 
aggressively  in  the  coming  months. 

Wilderness  is  a  magnificent  part  of 
the  American  heritage.  The  wilderness 
that  witnessed  the  nation's  birth  no  long- 
er spreads  from  one  ocean  to  the  other, 
but  neither  has  it  all  been  tamed.  Many 
of  these  untamed  lands,  majestic  re- 
minders of  primeval  America,  have 
been  reserved  and  now  comprise  the  Na- 
tional Wilderness  Preservation  System. 
We  must  do  more  now  to  preserve  addi- 
tional areas  of  this  priceless  national 
heritage. 

During  1969,  I  signed  into  law  the  ad- 
dition of  two  new  units  to  the  National 
Wildnerness  Preservation  System.  How- 
ever. I  am  convinced  that  in  the  past 
we  have  moved  too  slowly,  in  both  the 
executive  and  the  legislative  branches, 
towards  the  goal  of  completion  of  our 
national  wilderness  system. 

I  have  asked  that  the  Secretaries  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Interior  begin  im- 
mediately to  augment  their  efforts  in  the 
study  of  possible  wilderness  areas,  as  di- 
rected by  the  Act,  and  to  accelerate  the 
study  schedules  which  they  have  been 
following.  I  have  asked  them  to  review 
their  needs  for  additional  resources  and 
will  ask  the  Congress  for  any  additional 
funding  which  may  be  needed  to  make 
this  new  wilderness  effort  possible. 

On  the  legislative  side,  the  Congress 
now  has  before  it  twenty  wilderness  pro- 
posals transmitted  by  the  previous  Ad- 
ministration and  endorsed  by  this  Ad- 
ministration. Early  action  on  these 
measures  would  represent  the  quick- 
est way  to  expand  our  wilderness  sys- 
tem. Therefore,  I  urge  the  Congress  to 
give  speedy  and  favorable  consideration 


to  as  many  of  these  proposals  as  possible 
at  this  session  of  the  Congress. 

I  look  forward  to  the  next  annual  re- 
port on  the  wilderness  system,  confident 
that  I  will  be  able  to  report  substantial 
and  encouraging  progress  on  both  the 
study  and  the  enactment  of  wilderness 
proposals.  I  cannot  stress  too  strongly  my 
conviction  that  we  must  push  vigorously 
ahead  to  preserve  for  future  generations 
the  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  singular  en- 
counter with  nature  which  only  wilder- 
ness can  provide. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  August  5,  1970. 


REPORT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  AERO- 
NAUTICS AND  SPACE  ADMINIS- 
TRATION—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Long)  laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  wliich.  with  the  accom- 
panying report,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Transmitted  herewith  is  the  Twenty- 
first  Semiannual  Report  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 
Richard  Ni.xon. 
The  White  House.  August  5.  1970. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  <Mr.  LoNG)*laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate a  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  submitting  the  nomination 
of  J.  Fred  Buzhardt,  Jr.,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, to  be  General  Counsel  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  until  2  p.m.,  with  the  understand- 
ing the  Chair  may  call  the  Senate  into 
session  before  that  time. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  at  1:29 
p.m.  the  Senate  took  a  recess  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  2  p.m., 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Goldwater)  . 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  annoimced  that  the  House 
insisted  upon  its  amendment  to  the  bill 
(S.  3302)  to  amend  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950,  and  for  other  purposes, 


disagreed  to  by  the  Senate;  agreed  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Patman,  Mrs. 
Sullivan.  Mr.  Reuss,  Mr.  Ashley,  Mr. 
WiDNALL,  Mr.  MizE,  and  Mr.  Blackburn 
were  appointed  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  at  the  conference. 


ENROLLED   BILLS   SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills : 

S  1703.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rosa 
Plntabona: 

S.  1704.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lillian 
Biazzo: 

S.  2427.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cal  C. 
Davis  and  Lyndon  A.  Dean; 

S.  2863,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Cum- 
orah  Kennlngton  Romney; 

S.  3136  An  act  to  confer  U.S.  citizenship 
posthumously  upon  Guy  Andre  Blanchette; 

H.R.  14114.  An  act  to  improve  the  admin- 
istration of  the  national  park  system  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  to  clarify  the 
authorities  applicable  to  the  system,  and  for 
other  purposes:  and 

H.R.  14705.  An  act  to  extend  and  Improve 
the  Federal -State  unemployment  compensa- 
tion program. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  MILITARY  PROCURE- 
MENT AND  OTHER  PURPOSES 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  I  H.R.  17123  •  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  during  the  fiscal 
year  1971  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  and  tracked  com- 
bat vehicles,  and  other  weapons,  and  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evaluation 
for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe 
the  authorized  personnel  strength  of  the 
Selected  Reserve  of  each  Resene  com- 
ponent of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  the  information  of  the  Senate, 
what  is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  pend- 
ing business  is  H.R.  17123,  and  the  pend- 
ing question  is  on  agreeing  to  amend- 
ment No.  819. 

Mr.  B"5rRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Presiding  Officer. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


YOUTH   CONSERVATION   CORPS- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  House 
to  the  bill  iS.  1076)  to  establish  a  pilot 
program  in  the  Departments  of  the  In- 
terior and  Agriculture  designated  as  the 
Youth  Conservation  Corps,  and  for  other 
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purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  present  consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
GoLDWATER ' .  The  report  will  be  read  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 

report. 

'  i-'or  conference  report,  see  HoiLse  pro- 
ceedings of  July  28,  1970,  pages  25600- 
25601.  Congressional  Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  pie;ent  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  as 
'-hairman  of  the  Senate  conferees.  I 
<s.-i  uld  like  to  make  the  following  state- 
ment in  support  of  the  action  taken  by 
tlie  conference  committee  with  respect 
to  S.  1076.  to  establish  a  pilot  program 
in  the  Departments  of  ilae  Interior  and 
Agriculture  designated  as  the  Youth 
Conservation  Corps.  The  Senate  passed 
this  bill  last  year.  The  House  amended 
it  in  certain  respects  which,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Senate,  warranted  a  con- 
ference on  the  differences. 

Both  tlie  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
amendment  provided  that  the  Corps  will 
be  open  to  -youth  of  all  social,  economic, 
and  racial  classifications."  Tlie  House 
version  contained  additional  language 
that  members  of  the  Corps  shall  repre- 
sent 'all  segments  of  society."  The  con- 
ference retained  the  language  common 
to  both  versions  and  adopted  the  addi- 
tional House  language  in  order  to  em- 
phasize the  intent  of  both  Houses  that 
the  Corps  be  composed  of  youtlis  repre- 
senting as  broad  a  cross  section  of 
American  society  as  possible. 

The  statement  of  policy  and  purpose 
in  the  Senate  bill  limited  the  areas  ap- 
propriate for  Corps  activities  to  areas 
administered  by  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Interior  and  Agriculture.  The  House 
amendment  contained  no  such  limita- 
tion. Because  those  two  Secretaries  are 
charged  with  the  administration  of  the 
program  and  most  of  the  lands  awropri- 
ate  for  Corps  activities,  the  conferees  de- 
cided to  adopt  the  limiUtion  imposed  by 
the  Senate  version. 

The  Senate  bill  provided  a  minimum 
age  of  14  for  members  of  the  Corps. 
The  House  amendment  specified  a  mini- 
mum age  of  16.  The  value  of  ex- 
posing the  younger  teenagers  to  the  out- 
doors and  to  conservation  practices  was 
acknowledged  and  was  balanced  against 
a  desire  to  assure  that  Corps  members 
will  be  siifflciently  mature  to  make  sub- 
stantial contributions  to  and  receive  sig- 
nificant benefits  from  the  program.  The 
conference  committee  adopted  a  mini- 
mum age  of  15  in  an  effort  to  com- 
promise our  differences. 

The  Senate  bill  provided  that  a  pref- 
erence should  be  given  to  disadvantaged 
youth  in  the  selection  of  Corps  members. 
The  House  amendment  did  not  contain 
such  a  preference.  The  conferees  decided 
that  a  preference  for  disadvantaged 
youth  might  result  in  the  Corps  being 
composed  entirely  or  almost  entirely  of 
such  youths,  thus  detracting  from  the 
objective  of  both  Houses  that  the  Corps 
be  composed  of  representatives  of  varied 
social,  economic,  and  racial  backgrounds. 
Therefore,  although  it  is  the  intent  and 


belief  of  the  conferees  that  disadvan- 
taged youth  should  be  significantly  rep- 
resented in  the  Corps,  the  conference 
report  does  not  contain  a  statutory  pref- 
erence for  them.  We  e.xpect  these  young 
people  will  make  and  receive  real  con- 
tributions as  a  result  of  this  program. 

The  Senate  bill  also  contains  a  pref- 
erence with  respect  to  temporary  super- 
visory personnel  for  "primarj-,  secondao'. 
and  university  teachers  and  administra- 
tors, and  luiiversity  students  pursuing 
.■studies  in  the  education  and  natural  re- 
sources disciplines."  The  House  amend- 
ment did  not  contain  such  a  preference. 
The  conferees  acknowledged  that  those 
individuals  would  be  among  the  most 
suitable  temporary  supervisor^'  persormel 
because  of  training,  experience,  and 
availability,  but  decided  to  exclude  any 
specific  provision  favoring  them  in  order 
not  to  exclude  or  discourage  other  quali- 
fied persons  from  participating  or  seeking 
to  participate  in  the  program  as  super- 
visory personnel.  Again,  however,  we  feel 
these"  people  will  be  most  interested  and 
best  suited  to  assist  in  this  program. 

The  Senate  bill  included  in  the  pro- 
gram youth  of  both  sexes  in  section  2(a) . 
The  House  amendment  mentioned  in 
both  section  2(at  and  section  2(b)  that 
the  program  should  include  youth  of 
both  sexes.  The  conference  report  adopts 
the  House  language  to  make  clear  that 
both  young  men  and  young  women  are 
intended  to  be  included  in  the  Corps.  The 
Senate  intended  this  to  be  the  case. 

The  Senate  bill  required  Corps  activi- 
ties to  take  place  only  on  lands  under  the 
administrative  jiu-isdiction  of  the  Secre- 
tarj-  of  the  Interior  or  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  such  as  national  parks  and 
forests.  The  House  amendment  allowed 
Corps  activities  to  take  place  on  all  pub- 
lic lands.  The  conference  report  adopts 
the  Senate  \ersion.  which  will  simplify 
administration  without  sacrificing  pro- 
gram objectives. 

The  House  amendment  directed  the 
Secreury  of  Uie  Interior  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  -'arrange  directly 
or  by  contract  with  any  public  agency  or 
organization  or  any  private  nonprofit 
agency  or  organization  which  has  been 
in  existence  for  5  years  for  transporta- 
tion, lodging,  subsistence,  other  services 
and  equipment  for  the  needs  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Corps  in  fulfilling  their 
duties."  The  Senate  bill  merely  allowed 
the  Secretaries  to  arrange  for  such  serv- 
ices and  equipment.  The  intent  of  the 
additional  House  language  was  to  allow 
the  Secretaries  discretionary  authority  to 
contract  with  appropriate  agencies  and 
organizations  to  operate  Corps  projects. 
The  conference  report  adopts  the  Senate 
language  with  respect  to  support  services 
and  adds  a  new  sentence  to  effect  the  in- 
tent of  the  House  language. 

The  Senate  bill  provided  for  u.se  of  va- 
cated civilian  conservation  centers  and 
other  unoccupied  facilities  under  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Departments  of  the  In- 
terior and  Agriculture,  as  well  as  unoc- 
cupied military  facilities — upon  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense — for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Corps.  The  House  amend- 
ment permitted  the  use  of  any  unoccu- 
pied Federal  facilities,  whenever  econom- 
ically feasible.  The  conference  report 
provides  for  the  use  of  any  Federal  fa- 


cility where  economically  feasible,  but 
only  upon  approval  of  the  Federal  agency 
responsible  for  administering  the 
facility. 

The  Senate  bill  required  a  report  from 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior  and  Ag- 
riculture within  1  year  of  the  date  of  en- 
actment Indicating  "the  feasibility  of" 
Initiating  a  cost-sharing  youth  conser- 
vation program  with  State  natural  re- 
source conservation,  or  outdoor  recrea- 
tion agencies.  The  House  amendment  re- 
quired an  Identical  report,  except  that 
the  report  would  Indicate  "the  most  effi- 
cient method  for"  rather  than  "the  feas- 
ibility of"  Initiating  such  a  program.  The 
conference  report  reflects  the  language 
of  both  versions  by  calling  for  the  report 
to  indicate  "the  most  feasible  and  effi- 
cient method." 

Mr.  President,  this  conference  report 
represents  the  finest  tradition  of  the  leg- 
islative process.  I  commend  the  Chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee,  the  Honor- 
able Carl  Perkins  of  Kentucky,  and  his 
colleagues  for  their  fairness  and  coop- 
eration. I  believe  we  have  a  good  bill 
and  I  am  happy  to  recommend  it  to  the 
Senate,  the  President,  and  our  Nation's 
young  people. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
want  to  say  a  word  or  two  about  this 
matter.  We  had  a  very  felicitous  confer- 
ence committee  meeting  on  the  bill.  We 
were  able  to  arrive  at  agreements  on  these 
various  matters. 

One  thing  In  particular  the  House  did 
not  wish  to  have  in  there  was  the  provi- 
sion we  had  in  the  bill  that  "primary, 
secondary,  and  imiversity  teachers  and 
administrators,  and  university  students 
pursuing  studies  in  the  education  and 
natural  resources  disciplines"  be  pre- 
ferred in  the  handling  of  these  stu- 
dents. The  feeling  in  the  House,  and  I 
must  say  I  agree,  is  that  there  are  many 
people  who  would  make  excellent  teach- 
ers and  instructors  in  these  outdoor  pro- 
grams who  would  not  necessarily  fall 
within  the  categorical  description  the 
Senate  placed  in  the  bill.  I  agree  with 
this  position.  I  do  not  think  we  should 
preclude  by  any  means  those  classifica- 
tions the  Senate  put  in  the  bill:  but  on 
the  other  hand  there  are  a  great  many 
able  leaders  and  instructors  who  do  not 
fall  within  that  category.  I  am  glad  this 
was  liandled  as  it  has  been. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  We  are  now  heavily  en- 
gaged in  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Pubhc  Welfare  In  writing  a  manpower 
training  bill.  One  of  the  aspects  of  the 
manpower  training  bill  relates  to  public 
service  jobs.  We  have  great  differences  of 
opinion  between  the  minority  and  the 
majority,  but  It  seems  clear  that  some 
element  of  public  service  jobs  will  be  in- 
cluded. 

Will  the  Senator  give  us  some  view 
from  the  committee,  which  I  think  would 
be  very  useful,  as  to  the  degree  of  legis- 
lative oversight  to  be  exercised,  to  be 
siire  there  is  in  this  operation  the  in- 
put which  should  come  from  agencies 
dealing  with  manpower  problems? 

If  we  obtain  all  we  are  looking  for,  it 
would  now  all  be  concentrated  imder  the 
Department  of  Labor. 
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Would  the  chairman  or  the  ranking 
minority  member  give  us  some  assurance 
that  In  this  pilot  plan  operation,  of  which 

1  approve,  every  effort  will  be  made  for 
the  right  hand  to  know  what  tlie  left 
hand  is  doing  and  that  every  effort  will 
be  made  to  have  input  of  experience, 
knowledge,  and  so  forth,  of  the  depart- 
ments responsible  for  the  proposed  new 
manpower  training  program? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  We  have  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  on 
the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Legislative 
Oversight,  a  distinguished  ranking  mem- 
ber of  that  committee,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado  »Mr.  Allott), 
one  other  Senator,  and  me. 

We  intend  to  follow  this  program  very 
closely,  if  for  no  other  reason,  that  it 
is  a  pilot  program.  We  will  have  to  make 
a  decision  later  on  regarding  the  ex- 
tension and  the  expansion  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

I  believe  what  we  have  worked  out  here 
covers  an  area  of  employment  that  is 
unique  and  pertains,  of  course,  to  the 
natural  resource  area  of  our  country,  the 
lands  owned  by  the  Federal  Government 
and  managed  In  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Department  of  Interior. 

In  addition,  there  is  the  ongoing  effort 
hei  e  of  trj'lng  to  provide  for  an  orienta- 
tion for  these  yoimg  men  and  women 
during  the  summer  months  of  June,  July, 
and  August.  We  want  them  to  be  edu- 
cated and  trained  to  better  understand 
nature,  wildlife,  and  the  environment  as 
a  whole. 

Tlierefore.  this  program,  I  wish  to  say 
to  my  distinguished  friend  from  New- 
York,  Is  imlque  In  that  respect.  We  have 
carved  out  an  area  here  that  Is  not  new; 
It  Is  an  area  where  during  the  1930s  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  made  great 
progress  In  one  of  the  finest  programs  in 
the  area  of  resource  protection  ever  de- 
veloped. 

We  have  modified  that.  We  have  cov- 
ered the  youth  15  years  of  age  to  18  years 
of  age  during  the  summer  months  only.  I 
believe  ver>-  strongly  and  firmly  that 
this  program  has  to  be  related  to  the  Job 
Corps  and  other  efforts  aimed  at  hiring 
the  youth;  but  we  are  not  moving  into 
any  area  of  duplication,  and  we  will  fol- 
low It  closely. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
That  Is  important. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  agree  It  is  Important. 
We  have  kept  this  in  the  confines  of  the 

2  departments  concerned,  with  no  idea 
of  moving  over  Into  the  general  man- 
power area  or  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  wish  to  tell  both  Sen- 
ators I  do  not  care  if  you  do  move  ahead 
If  that  is  the  important  thing  to  do.  but 
I  want  this  program  made  as  relevant 
as  po.ssible  to  the  taxpayers'  money  being 
spent  In  manpower.  We  have  a  $2  billion 
bill  proposed  in  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  and  we  may  learn 
a  lot  from  this  $3.5  million  experience. 

As  Senators  know,  and  I  have  had 
support  from  them.  I  have  fought  for  the 
summer  job  program.  Again,  there  is  a 
relevancy.  I  want  to  be  sure  that  we  will 
see  that  the  input  of  everything  going 
on  is  a  part  of  this  program  and  it  may 


be  that  other  programs  should  in  part 
yield  to  this  program,  but  let  us  not  treat 
this  as  some  isolated  effort.  I  am  not 
jealous  of  our  jurisdiction.  Let  us  get 
the  benefit  of  manpower  training  jtost  as 
you  should  get  it  in  other  departments. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  con- 
cur in  what  the  Senator  has  said. 

By  reason  of  the  very  nature  of  the 
places  where  this  would  occur  there 
would  always  be.  no  matter  what  the 
money  available,  a  certain  limitation  on 
what  can  be  done  on  the  youth  conser- 
vation program  in  this  area.  I  agree  it  is 
something  we  will  have  to  watch  and 
watch  very  closely  and  see  that  It  works. 

By  way  of  observation,  I  thought  the 
Chilian  Conservation  Corps  got  to  be 
a  little  bit  obnoxious  at  the  end;  but  at 
the  same  time  I  can  take  the  Senator  out 
Into  parts  of  the  West  today  and  show 
him  contouring  that  was  done  by  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  which  is  still 
present.  It  can  still  be  seen.  One  can 
see  what  has  been  done  for  the  grass- 
lands and  the  vegetation  there.  That  Is 
the  sort  of  thing  we  can  do  with  this 
program,  by  helping  to  bring  about  a 
permanent  foimdatlon  for  the  country. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
thoroughly  in  agreement. 

Inasmuch  as  I  am  so  heavily  Involved 
in  the  other  manpower  program,  I  want 
to  be  sure  that  this  would  work  both 
ways;  that  is,  receiving  the  benefit  of 
ever>'thing  they  learn  in  manpower  and 
being  able  to  absorb  everything  from  the 
manpower  area. 

We  just  voted  public  service  jobs  this 
morning.  I  am  not  in  complete  agree- 
ment with  It,  but  It  is  in  the  bill,  for 
both  rural  and  urban  areas. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
just  a  few  comments  to  make.  I  think 
the  importance  of  the  bill  has  been  over- 
looked in  some  ways.  As  far  as  my  State 
is  concerned,  over  one-half  of  the  public 
lands  of  the  United  States  are  in  Alaska. 
This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  In 
putting  into  Alaskan  public  lands  the 
concept  of  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps.  My  generation  does  not  neces- 
sarily look  on  the  Corps  with  the  same 
feeling  as  some  of  my  colleagues  because 
we  have  seen  the  pubUc  parks  and  facili- 
ties created  during  that  period  by  the 
Corps  and,  by  and  large,  they  were  very 
good. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  administration 
will  examine  carefully  the  objectives  that 
have  been  set  forth  by  the  chairman  and 
the  ranking  member  of  oiir  committee. 
They  will  notice  the  provision  that  states, 
"wherever  economically  feasible — mili- 
tary facilities  shall  be  utilized  for  the 
purpose  of  the  Corps." 

There  are  many  vacant  military  bases 
that  have  been  abandoned,  such  as  the 
NIKE  sites  and  other  bases  that  have  re- 
cently been  closed,  which  are  very  sus- 
ceptible to  use  by  the  Corps;  and  the  $3.5 
million  should  not  be  used  for  the  physi- 
cal plant  in  carrying  out  this  pilot 
project. 

If  it  Is,  it  will  not  go  very  far  and  we, 
who  have  half  the  public  lands  of  the 


United  States,  may  not  get  to  participate 
in  the  program  unless  they  use  the 
abandoned  facilities  that  are  still  ready 
and  available  and  could  be  used  for  the 
period  of  time  contemplated  by  the  pilot 
project. 

I  hope  we  will  be  back  next  year — if 
not  then,  in  2  years — to  expand  the  pro- 
gram and  make  it  much  more  meaningful 
to  my  State. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference  re- 
port. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
express  my  deep  appreciation  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  Colorado  'Mr.  Al- 
lott) for  his  strong  support  of  this  pro- 
gram, as  well  as  the  senior  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens  » . 

The  senior  Senator  from  Alaska,  of 
course,  has  long  been  concerned  with  the 
possibility  of  using  young  men  and 
women  in  connection  with  our  public 
lands  administered  by  the  Departments 
of  the  Interior  and  Agriculture,  because 
of  the  great  opportunities  in  Alaska.  I 
want  to  commend  him  for  his  support  in 
making  this  legislation  possible. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  establishment  of  a  Youth  Conserva- 
tion Corps  will  be  most  beneficial  to  this 
countrj-.  As  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1076.  I  am 
most  pleased  to  endorse  the  conference 
report  on  this  legislation.  I  urge  Senators 
to  join  me  in  voting  for  the  adoption  of 
the  report. 

This  legislation  establishes  a  pilot 
Youth  Conservation  Corps  program  for 
young  men  and  women.  15  to  18  years  of 
age.  The  program  will  be  administered  in 
the  Departments  of  the  Interior  and 
Agriculture.  These  young  Americans  will 
participate  in  summer  work  and  edu- 
cational projects  in  our  national  parks, 
forests,  recreation  areas,  wildlife  refuges, 
and  other  Federal  lands. 

The  benefits  of  this  program  are  many 
It  wlU  give  the  youth  of  the  Nation,  who 
are  our  greatest  national  asset,  an  op- 
portimity  to  engage  In  educational  and 
constructive  labor  on  our  public  lands. 
The  development  and  improvement  of 
our  public  lands  will  benefit  all  people. 

There  Is  great  concern  throughout  the 
Nation  for  the  maintenance  of  our  nat- 
ural environment.  The  young  have  been 
in  the  forefront  of  the  move  to  save  the 
environment.  This  program  provides  an 
opportunity  for  our  youth  to  direct  this 
concern  into  constructive  and  productive 
efforts.  At  the  same  time,  this  work  will 
enhance  their  understanding  of  the  nat- 
ural environment  and  Its  relationship  to 
them. 

In  this  time  when  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  our  population  is  urban,  it  is 
very  important  that  we  provide  oppor- 
tunities for  the  young  people  to  get  out 
of  the  cities  and  onto  the  land,  into  the 
forests  and  parks,  and  to  give  them  a 
deep  appreciation  for  these  great  natural 
treasures  which  are  theirs. 

These  yoimg  people  will  be  performing 
a  great  variety  of  useful  projects.  They 
will  work  on  timber  stand  Improvement, 
trail  maintenance,  wildlife  habitat  im- 
provement, basic  soil  and  water  con- 
servation projects,  and  maintenance  and 
construction  of  campgrounds  and  picnic 
facilities. 
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Mr.  President,  I  caiinot  think  of  a  bet- 
ter wav  to  instill  a  deep  and  lasting  ap- 
preciation of  our  natural  heritage  in  a 
young  person  than  to  give  him  the  oppor- 
tunity to  plant  a  tree,  or  build  a  camping 
facUitv,  or  to  clear  a  trail.  This  personal 
involvement  wUl  yield  many  long-lasting 
benefits. 

This  is  an  excellent  program,  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  this  3-year  'pUot  project 
will  later  be  developed  and  expanded  so 
that  any  young  person  who  wishes  to  do 
so  will  have  an  opportunity  to  participate. 

Mr  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
join  me  in  support  of  this  beneficial  leg- 
islation and  to  adopt  Uie  conference 
report. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
the  adoption  of  the  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Washington. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  MILITARY  PROCURE- 
MENT AND  OTHER  PURPOSES 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  17123>  to  authorize  ap- 
priations  during  the  fiscal  year  1971  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and 
other  weapons,  and  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the  authorized 
personnel  strength  of  the  Selected  Re- 
serve of  each  Reserve  component  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
ABM  is  once  again  before  the  Senate.  A 
full  year  has  passed  since  we  voted,  on 
August  6.  1969.  to  approve  Safeguard 
phase  I  by  initiating  deploj-ment  at 
Grand  Forks  and  Malmstrom  Air  Force 
Bases. 

The  last  year  has  seen  many  changes, 
a  number  of  which  should  have  an  im- 
portant influence  on  the  issue  of  whether 
to  approve  an  additional  site  to  protect 
our  land-based  deterrent.  The  central 
changes  I  have  In  mind  are  well  known 
to  many  Senators  and,  before  we  vote,  I 
hope  they  will  be  known  and  seriously 
considered  by  us  all: 

In  the  last  year  the  Soviet  threat  to 
our  land-based  deterrent  has  signifi- 
cantly increased,  at  a  rate  that  has  ex- 
ceeded the  intelligence  projections  made 
a  year  ago; 

By  action  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, under  the  chairmanship  of  our 
distinguished  colleague.  Senator  Stennis. 
Safeguard  has  been  confined  to  defense 
of  the  deterrent;  authorization  of  a  thin 
area  defense  has  been  specifically  denied: 
Contrary  to  the  expectations  of  many 
opponents  of  Safeguard,  the  SALT  talks 
have    convened    and    made   substantial 


progress  toward  agreement  covering  ABM 
defenses  and  offensive  strategic  weapons; 

In  the  last  year  Safeguard  has  made 
excellent  technical  progress. 

I  shall  discuss  these  developments  m 
some  detail  now  and  in  the  course  of  the 
debate  over  the  continuing  deployment 
of  Safeguard.  Tlie  point  I  wish  to  em- 
phasize is  that  there  have  been  major 
changes  since  last  year  both  in  Safeguard 
itself  and  in  the  circumstances  that  sur- 
round the  issue  of  its  furUier  deployment. 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  debate  this  year 
will  reflect  these  changes.  To  my  mind 
they  make  affirmative  Senate  action  on 
the  further  deployment  of  Safeguard 
more  desirable  and  necessary  than  ever. 

THE    SOVIET    STR.ATECIC    THREAT 

The  alarming  increase  in  the  Soviet 
strategic  forces  was  discussed  last  year 
in  great  detail,  especiaUy  in  the  closed 
session  of  the  Senate.  While  I  wish  I 
could  report  that  the  Uireat  has  tapered 
off  as  many  of  us  hoped  and  some  be- 
lieved would  happen,  the  inescapable  fact 
is  that  the  Soviets  are  deploying  offen- 
sive weapons  at  a  ver>-  considerable  cost 
to  themselves  and  at  a  rate  that  has  ex- 
ceeded last  year's  pessimistic  projections. 

The  most  disturbing  increase  in  Soviet 
deployment  has  been  in  their  land-based 
missile  force,  particularly  the  large  SS- 
9  Last  year  many  of  us  were  concerned 
at  the  prospect  of  1.300  Soviet  ICBM's. 
This  year  we  are  concerned  even  more 
deeply  because  the  number  completed  or 
under  construction  is  now  in  excess  of 
1.450.  Tills  contrasts  with  1.054  U.S.  land- 
based  strategic  missiles. 

Unfortunately,  the  contrast  just  begins 
with  total  numbers  of  launchers.  Even 
more  disturbing  is  the  fact  that  the  total 
megatonnage  that  the  Soviets  can  de- 
Uver  against  U.S.  targets  with  this  large 
and  increasing  force  is  several  times  our 

own.  „ 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion, or  would  he 


Mr  JACKSON.  I  would  prefer  to  wait 
until  I  finish,  if  my  good  friend  would 
not  mind. 
Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Surely. 
Mr.    JACKSON.    This    advantage    in 
•throw  weight "  means  that  the  Soviets 
will  be  able  to  deploy  MIRV's  with  suf- 
ficient yield  and  accuracy  combinations 
to  destroy  our  Minuteman  missiles  in 
their  hardened  silos.  When  the  Soviets 
succeed  in  perfecting  a  MIRV  device, 
each  SS-9  launcher,  of  which  the  Soviets 
now  have  operational  or  under  construc- 
tion more  than  280,  would  be  capable  of 
dehvering  three  5 -megaton  warheads  at 
intercontinental  ranges.  The  reentry  pat- 
tern of  the  present  triplet  warhead  ex- 
tensively tested  on  the  SS-9  may  already 
threaten  individual  Minuteman  silos.  The 
unfortunate  fact  is  that  by  the  mid- 
1970's  the  Soviets  may  be  in  a  position  to 
destroy  all  but  a  few  tens  of  our  Minute- 
man  missile  force,  if  this  force  remains 
undefended. 

This  gloomy  projection  was  before  the 
Senate  last  year.  I  hope  that  some  of 
those  who  did  not  take  it  seriously  then 
will  reconsider  their  position  now,  in 
light  of  the  intervening  Soviet  increases. 
Mr.  President,  what  is  perhaps  most 
ominous  about  the  growth  in  the  Soviet 


SS-9  force  is  that  the  SS-9  is  an  ex- 
tremely inefficient  weapon  for  retaliating 
against  cities.  For  this  purpose  the  So- 
viets have  available  more  than  800  SS-11 
and  SS-13  missiles  similar  to  our  Min- 
uteman and  perfectly  adequate  as  a  de- 
terrent force.  While  the  SS-9  is  ineffi- 
ciently designed  as  a  deterrent  weapon,  it 
is  extremely  well  adapted  to  a  counter- 
force  role.  It  is  this  fact— the  capability 
of  the  SS-9  to  destroy  hardened  missile 
silos— that  cannot  be  ignored  in  deciding 
our  strategic  posture  and  the  future  se- 
curity of  our  deterrent  force. 

A  few  months  ago  there  were  some  re- 
ports in  the  press  and  elsewhere  that  the 
Soviets  had  stopped  deploying  strategic 
missiles.  The  hopes  built  upon  these  re- 
ports were  profoundly  disappointed  early 
last  month  when  Secretary  Laird  an- 
nounced that  recent  intelligence  con- 
firmed several  new  starts  of  the  SS-9  and 
other  offensive  missiles.  To  make  matters 
worse,  the  newly  discovered  SS-9's  had 
been  started  after  the  second  phase  of 
the  SALT  talks  was  underway  in  Vienna. 
The  Soviet  buildup  of  land-based  of- 
fensive missiles  has  been  paralleled  by  an 
equally  rapid  expansion  of  their  Y-class 
submarine  force.  The  Soviets  are  ex- 
pected to  have,  within  the  next  2  years, 
an  operational  force  of  from  24  to  30 
Polaris-type  boats,  and  they  are  present- 
ly constructing  these  submarines  at  a 
rate  of  8  to  10  per  year. 

Mr.  President,  more  than  a  recitation 
of  these  disturbing  ntunbers  is  necessary 
to  appreciate  the  magnitude  and  direc- 
tion of  the  growing  Soviet  threat.  Some 
other  facts  must  be  considered: 

The  Soviets  have  carried  out  extensive 
and  highly  successful  test  programs  of 
both  offensive  ".nd  defensive  strategic 
weapons  systems  In  the  last  year ; 

The  Soviets  have  continued  to  invest 
more  in  military  research  and  develop- 
ment than  we  have,  and  have  sustained 
a  strategic  budget  that  exceeds  our  own; 
The  Soviets,  with  a  smaller  GNP  than 
ours  and  a  serious  deficiency  of  consumer 
goods,  have  now  invested  approximately 
$9  billion  In  SS-9's  alone— a  figure  that 
exceeds  our  entire  strategic  offense  and 
defense  budget  for  fiscal  year  1971; 

The  Soviets  have  conducted  extensive 
tests  of  various  ABM  components  in  the 
last  year  while  continuing  work  on  the 
ABM  system  deployed  around  Moscow. 

The  central  fact  around  which  the  de- 
bate over  the  deplojonent  of  Safeguard 
should  revolve  is  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  continued  to  support,  at  great  cost, 
a  comprehensive,  djTiamic  program  of 
strategic  weapons  procurement  that 
shows  no  sign  of  slowing  down.  On  the 
contrary,  the  hopes  of  those  who  last 
year  urged  that  we  wait  and  see  whether 
the  Soviet  buildup  would  continue  have 
been  bitterly  disappointed. 

THE    SAFEGUARD    PROGRAM 

Mr.  President,  the  authorization  we  are 
now  debating  is  for  the  continuation  of 
the  two  phase  I  sites  at  Grand  Forks  and 
Malmstrom  Air  Force  Bases  and  the  in- 
itiating of  an  additional  site,  identical  to 
the  others  except  that  it  will  not  include 
a  PAR  radar,  at  Whiteman  Air  Force 
Base  in  Missouri.  In  addition  to  these 
three  sites,  all  at  Minuteman  bases,  the 
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committee  has  provided  for  advanced 
preparation  at  Warren  Air  Force  Base 
in  Wyoming,  to  keep  open  the  option  of 
a  timely  addition  of  a  fourth  Minuteman 
defense  site,  should  this  prove  necessary. 
As  I  mentioned  earlier,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  its  able  chairman.  Senator  Sten- 
nis, the  committee  has  limited  the  mis- 
sion of  Safeguard  to  the  defense  of  the 
deterrent.  By  eliminating  the  four  addi- 
tional sites  requested  by  the  administra- 
tion, the  committee  has  specifically  pro- 
hibited a  thin  nationwide  area  defense. 

This  is  a  major  change  in  the  Safe- 
guard program.  Mr.  President.  And  in 
making  this  change  the  committee  has, 
to  my  mind,  completely  removed  any 
reason  for  objecting  to  Safeguard  on  the 
grounds  that  the  Soviets  will  find  it 
-provocative."  The  Soviets  are  well 
aware  of  Safeguard's  capabilities.  They 
know  that  Sprint  missiles  and  Spartan 
missiles  with  their  limited  ranges  con- 
stitute no  threat  to  either  their  popula- 
tion or  their  offensive  missiles — so  long, 
of  course,  as  these  offensive  missiles  re- 
main in  their  silos.  Moreover,  the  Soviets 
are  well  aware  that  since  Safeguard 
offers  only  incidental  protection  to  the 
tiny  fraction  of  our  population  living  on 
or  near  one  of  the  Air  Force  bases  where 
Safeguard  vrill  be  Installed,  the  Soviet 
assured  destruction  cap>ability  will  in  no 
way  be  imperiled.  In  short,  although 
Safeguard  is  a  more  effective  way  of 
protecting  our  deterrent  than  super- 
hardening  our  missile  silos — an  alterna- 
tive recommended  by  some  opponents 
of  ABM— it  is  certainly  no  more  provoc- 
ative, alarming,  or  destabilizing. 

I  should  perhaps  add,  Mr.  President, 
that  none  of  those  scientists  who  testified 
on  ABM  this  year  or  last  ever  argued 
that  a  hard-point  defense  of  our  Minute- 
man  bases  would  be  provocative.  No- 
where in  the  large  body  of  testimony 
before  the  Armed  Semces  and  Foreign 
Relations  Committees  can  the  argument 
be  found  that  to  defend  our  missile  sites 
would  be  destabilizing. 

In  these  armual  debates  on  military 
procurement.  Mr.  President,  we  often 
hear  the  arms  race  explained  in  terms  of 
an  action-reaction  cycle.  Now  I  do  not 
deny  that  there  is  some  truth  in  this  ex- 
planation, but  I  think  it  Is  only  a  partial 
truth.  For  an  arms  race  can  develop  as 
much  through  a  cycle  of  Inaction-reac- 
tion as  action-reaction. 

We  have  seen  the  inaction-reaction 
cycle  at  work  for  the  last  several  years. 
While  U.S.  offensive  deployments  have 
remained  constant  since  1965.  and  while 
the  U.S.  strategic  budget  has  been  stead- 
ily declining,  the  Soviets  have  been 
spending  increasing  sums  and  adding  to 
their  force  of  ICBM's  and  mlssile-firlng 
submarines.  The  point  has  now  come 
where  it  would  be  dangerously  foolish  to 
indulge  in  continued  inaction  tliat  might 
well  stimulate  continuing  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

As  a  means  of  insuring  that  we  retain 
a  convincing  second-strike  capability, 
Safeguard  has  the  great  virtue  that  it 
does  not — unlike  the  deployment  of  more 
offensive  weapons — threaten  the  Soviet 
deterrent.  I  am  therefore  at  a  loss,  Mr. 
President,  to  imderstand  the  reasoning 
of  those  opE>onents  of  ABM  who  have 


urged  that  we  should  add  to  our  Minute- 
man  or  Polaris  force,  rather  than  protect 
a  smaller,  and  therefore  less  threatening, 
offense.  As  for  the  suggestion  that  we 
should  base  our  security  on  a  policy  of 
launch  on  warning  as  an  alternative  to 
deploying  ABM.  I  can  only  say  that  I 
have  heard  few  proposals  in  my  time  in 
the  Senate  that  exceed  this  one  in 
irresponsibility. 

SALT    TALKS 

Mr.  President.  Senators  may  recall  that 
in  June  of  1968.  during  debate  on  the 
military  construction  authorization  bill, 
some  Senators  expressed  the  fear  that  if 
we  authorized  an  ABM.  the  Soviets  would 
refuse  to  join  us  in  strategic  arms  limita- 
tion talks.  We  had  been  trying  to  get  the 
Rassians  to  agree  to  these  talks  for  18 
months,  and  the  feeling  of  many  oppo- 
nents of  ABM  seemed  to  be  that  if  we 
went  ahead  with  the  Sentinel  program, 
this  would  kill  any  hope  of  the  Russians 
accepting  our  offer.  Well,  we  voted  on  a 
Monday  to  begin  the  construction  of 
Sentinel,  and  on  the  following  Thursday, 
Mr.  Gromyko  announced  the  wiUingness 
of  liis  government  to  take  part  in  the 
talks. 

Again,  during  the  debate  on  Safeguard 
last  summer,  we  heard  opponents  of  the 
system  argue  that  if  we  approved  the 
administration's  request  for  phase  I  de- 
ployment, this  might  cause  the  Russians 
to  change  their  minds  about  the  talks  or 
prevent  the  talks  from  yielding  an  agree- 
ment even  if  they  got  underway.  But  as 
we  all  know,  the  SALT  talks  began  last 
November,  and  I  personally  have  been 
encouraged  by  the  progress  that  has 
been  made. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  twice 
in  the  past  the  fear  that  an  ABM  de- 
ployment would  damage  the  prospects 
for  an  agreed  limitation  on  offensive  and 
defensive  systems  has  proved  groundless, 
and  nothing  has  happened  since  then  to 
make  me  believe  that  this  fear  is  not  as 
groundless  now  as  it  was  before.  On  the 
contrary,  I  remain  convined  that  deploy- 
ment of  Safeguard  is  an  essential  condi- 
tion for  the  SALT  talks  to  succeed. 

The  feeling  of  some  Senators  seems  to 
be  that  if  the  Senate  now  refuses  to  au- 
thorize Safeguard  deployment  at  an  ad- 
ditional site,  the  Soviets  will  interpret 
this  as  a  gesture  of  goodwill,  and  that  in 
response  they  will  adopt  a  more  flexible 
and  cooperative  attitude  in  the  talks 
than  they  might  otherwise.  It  seems  to 
me  much  more  likely,  however,  that  the 
Soviets  would  interpret  such  a  refusal 
on  our  part  as  a  sign  that  this  country  is 
not  committed  to  preserving  a  secure  de- 
terrent; and  I  think  that  would  be  a 
dangerous  idea  for  them  to  get. 

The  large  force  of  Soviet  SS-11  and 
SS-13  missiles — more  than  800 — togeth- 
er with  their  expanding  fleet  of  missile- 
launching  submarines,  constitutes  for 
the  Russians  an  assured  retaliatory  ca- 
pability. The  question,  therefore,  arises: 
Why  have  the  Soviets  built  so  many  of 
their  very  expensive  SS-9's,  and  why  are 
they  continuing  to  build  them  at  such  a 
fast  rate?  We  can  never  be  absolutely 
sure  about  the  answer  to  this  question, 
of  course,  but  we  can  make  a  reasonable 
inference  on  the  basis  of  what  we  know- 
about   the   SS-9's   great  accuracy,   the 


large  payload  it  is  capable  of  carrying, 
and  the  fact  that  under  certain  MIRVing 
options,  the  SS-9  could  become  a  very  ef- 
fective silo-killing  weapon.  But  whatever 
Soviet  desires  or  intentions  may  be.  there 
is  no  doubt  that  their  program,  if  con- 
tinued, will  produce  a  first-strike  capa- 
bility unless  the  United  States  takes  ap- 
propriate countermeasures.  I.  therefore, 
submit  that  notliing  could  harm  the 
chances  of  an  agreement  coming  out  of 
the  SALT  talks  more  than  an  abrupt 
halt  in  the  impetus  of  the  Safeguard 
program. 

Mr.  President.  Safeguard  is  the  best 
available  countermeasure,  and  if  the 
Senate  suddenly  arrests  the  rate  of  Safe- 
guard's deployment,  it  will  in  effect  be 
removing  the  incentive  to  the  Russians 
to  stop  producing  their  SS-9's.  Safeguard 
is  the  central  continuing  strategic  pro- 
gram we  have  at  this  point  in  time.  We 
are  not  building  any  more  Minuteman 
missiles,  and  none  are  planned.  We  are 
not  building  any  more  Polaris  sub- 
marines, and  we  have  decided  not  to 
broaden  Safeguard's  mission  of  hard- 
point  defense  to  include  a  thin  area  de- 
fense. I  ask:  If  the  Senate  stops  the  for- 
ward motion  of  the  Safeguard  program, 
what  are  our  negotiators  in  the  SALT 
tadks  going  to  offer  tlie  Russians  as  an 
inducement  to  stop  building  their  SS-9*s? 

As  I  see  it,  Mr.  President,  a  convincing 
active  defense  of  our  deterrent  says  this 
to  the  Soviets.  It  says : 

We  Intend  to  keep  our  second-strike  capa- 
bility; we  do  not  intend  to  allow  you  to  ac- 
quire a  first-strike  capability.  If  you  want 
to  keep  on  building  SS-9's,  that's  your  busi- 
ness, but  for  ever>-  additional  SS-9  that  you 
buy,  we  are  prepared  to  offset  it. 

Safeguard  as  a  responsive  and  dynamic 
program  can  say  precisely  that  to 
Moscow. 

My  hope — and  I  think  that  it  is  a  rea- 
sonable hope — is  that  the  Soviet  leader- 
ship will  thereby  understand  that  it  Is 
simply  a  waste  of  scarce  resources  for 
them  to  continue  deploying  SS-9's  or 
other  missiles  of  this  type,  and  that  they 
will,  therefore,  turn  to  the  alternative  of 
serious  negotiation  to  limit  both  offensive 
and  defensive  systems. 

While  I  am  on  the  subject  of  the  effect 
that  Safeguard  can  be  expected  to  have 
on  the  SALT  talks.  I  should  like  to  an- 
swer an  objection  that  is  sometimes  made 
to  our  going  forward  with  a  third  site  at 
this  time.  This  objection  is  that  it  would 
be  a  waste  of  money  to  begin  deployment 
at  the  Whiteman  site,  since  the  ABM 
components  there,  as  well  as  the  ABM 
components  at  Malmstrom  and  Grand 
Forks,  may  well  have  to  be  totally  or 
partially  dismantled  in  the  event  of  an 
agreement  between  us  and  the  Russians 
to  limit  the  level  of  antimissile  defense. 
The  first  thing  to  be  said  about  this  ob- 
jection is  that  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  the  SALT  talks  are  going  to  succeed. 
If  they  fail,  if  the  Russians  refuse  to  ac- 
cept a  reasonable  ceiling  on  the  number 
of  their  offensive  ICBM's.  including  a 
reasonable  ceOing  on  their  SS-9's  and 
comparable  ICBM's,  then  we  are  going 
to  need  the  full  four-site  Safeguard  pro- 
gram, with  ABM  components  not  only 
at  the  three  sites  I  mentioned  earlier  but 
at  Warren  Air  Force  Base  as  well.  Indeed, 
if  the  talks  should  fail  and  the  threat 
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should  continue  to  grow,  we  may  have  no 
choice  but  to  undertake  additional  meas- 
ures—possibly mcluding  a  supplemen- 
tary program  of  dedicated  hard-point  de- 
fense—to protect  the  credibility  of  tlie 
American  deterrent. 

This  said,  Mr.  President.  I  can  only 
add  tliat  if  the  SALT  talks  succeed,  I  for 
one  will  not  consider  whatever  small  sum 
has  been  spent  on  Safeguard  as  wasted 
money.  My  \iew  is  that  in  spending  this 
money,  we  will  be  improving  the  chance 
of  success  in  reaching  a  significant  arms 
control  treaty;  and  I,  personally,  would 
pay  a  very  high  price  to  do  that. 

Let  me  speak  plainly:  Any  Senator 
who  is  tempted  to  vote  against  the  pro- 
posed deployment  of  Safeguard  must  un- 
derstand the  risks  that  are  involved  for 
the  President's  negotiating  position  at 
the  SALT  talks. 

TECHNICAL  PROCRTSS 

Mr.  President,  the  Safeguard  program 
made  impressive  teolinical  progress  last 
year  in  the  development  of  the  several 
system  components.  The  development 
record  includes  the  following : 

Spartan  test  program:  There  have 
been  eight  successful  tests  of  the  Spartan 
missile  since  January  1969.  There  have 
been  only  two  failures,  both  from  known 
and  now  corrected  causes. 

Sprint  test  program:  Since  January 
1969,  there  have  been  15  tests  of  the 
Sprint  missile  of  which  10  have  been 
complete  and  three  partial  successes.  As 
in  the  case  of  the  Spartan,  the  two  fail- 
ures resulted  from  known  faults  which 
have  now  been  corrected.  Both  the  Sprint 
and  Spartan  test  programs  have  been  ex- 
ceptionally productive  and  successful. 

Perimeter  acquisition  radar — PAR: 
The  PAR  radar,  as  is  well  known  in  the 
scientific  community,  is  well  within  the 
state-of-the-art.  Since  the  summer  of 
1969.  there  has  been  a  limited  engineer- 
ing test  model  in  operation  at  the  manu- 
facturer's plant.  By  September  of  this 
year  approximately  95  percent  of  the 
components  for  the  PAR  will  be  released 
for  production. 

Missile  site  radar— MSR:  The  MSR 
has  been  successfully  operating  under 
test  at  the  Kwajalein  facility  since  Sep- 
tember 1968.  It  has  a  remarkable  record 
of  meeting  or  bettering  most  of  its  design 
specifications.  It  has  actually  tracked 
ICBM's  fired  from  Vandenberg  Air  Force 
Base. 

Software  development:  The  software 
is  constantly  imdergoing  test  routines  at 
Meek  Island  where,  after  20  months  of 
close  adherence  to  schedule,  it  remains 
perfectly  on  schedule. 

Mr.  President.  I  report  this  excellent 
record  of  progress  in  the  Safeguard  sys- 
tem development  because  I  v.ish  it  to  be 
clearly  understood  that  the  experience 
of  the  last  year  has  been  fruitful.  Noth- 
ing that  we  have  learned  in  the  last  year 
suggests  to  our  systems  planners  and  de- 
signers that  successful  development  and 
deploym.ent  of  the  system  is  any  way  in 
doubt. 

At  the  same  time  it  would  be  idle  to 
assume,  and  foolish  to  argue,  that  there 
might  not  be  developmental  problems.  No 
new  system  can  ever  be  developed  with- 
out changes,  modifications,  the  exploita- 
tion of  potential  improvements  and  the 


like.  To  single  out  routine  development 
problems,  of  which  Safeguard  has  been 
remarkably  free,  as  an  argument  against 
a  new  system — any  new  system — is  to  ap- 
proach new  technology  with  all  the  wis- 
dom and  foresight  of  the  proverbial  os- 
trich. 

There  has  been  some  talk  recently 
about  completing  the  two  sites  author- 
ized last  year  before  initiating  deploy- 
ment at  the  third  requested  this  year. 
According  to  tliis  view,  we  should  wait 
until  the  mid-1970s  before  beginning 
the  completion  of  the  Safeguard  defense 
of  the  deterrent. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  assure  my  col- 
leagues that  if  the  Soviets  would  agree  to 
wait  until  at  least  the  mid-1970's  before 
deploying  any  additional  offensive  mis- 
siles, I,  for  one.  would  seriously  consider 
waiting  to  finish  the  two  approved  sites 
before  going  on  to  deploy  a  third  at 
Whiteman  Air  Force  Base.  Unfortu- 
nately, we  can  have  no  assurances  that 
the  Soviets  will  accommodate  our  desire 
for  a  leisurely  defensive  deployment  pro- 
gram. We  cannot  wait.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause there  is  no  evidence  whatever  that 
the  threat  will  wait. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  we  could  increase 
our  confidence  in  the  likely  effectiveness 
of,  say,  the  antipoverty  effort  if  we  were 
to  try  all  of  its  individual  programs  on 
an  experimental  basis  first,  waiting  until 
all  the  results  were  in  before  implement- 
ing the  programs  on  a  significant  scale. 
But  the  ravages  of  malnutrition  will  not 
wait  while  wc  experiment  with  food 
stamp  programs  any  more  than  the 
threat  to  our  security  will  wait  while  we 
experiment  with  Safeguard.  The  degree 
of  confidence  we  have  in  the  effective- 
ness of  Safeguard  is  high — certainly  high 
enough  for  prudent  men  to  approve  the 
recommendation  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

Mr.  President.  I  began  by  calling  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place  since  we 
debated  the  decision  to  deploy  Safe- 
guard a  year  ago.  The  threat  has 
changed,  unhappily  for  the  worse.  The 
Safeguard  program  has  been  changed  by 
your  Armed  Services  Committee  so  that 
it  is  now  limited  to  the  defense  of  the 
deterrent.  The  diplomatic  context  has 
changed  with  an  impressive  record  of 
serious  discussion  in  the  SALT  talks.  Tlie 
technical  development  has  proceeded 
satisfactorily  in  a  most  orderly  fashion. 

I  hope  the  debate  in  the  Senate  this 
year  will  reflect  the  new  facts  and  the 
new  situation. 

I  shall  be  surprised,  for  example,  to 
hear  Senators  assert  that  Safeguard  is 
provocative  to  the  Soviets.  Since  we  have 
acted  in  comm.ittee  to  limit  the  system 
to  V\e  defense  of  our  missile  sites,  it  can 
hardly  be  considered  a  provocation. 

Since  tliis  defense  in  no  way  dimin- 
ishes the  Soviet  Union's  retaliatory  ca- 
pability. I  hope  it  will  not  be  argued  that 
the  Soviets  are  forced  to  respond  to  Safe- 
guard. Unless  they  wish  to  acquire  the 
capability  to  destroy  our  deterrent,  the 
Soviets  should  be  indifferent  to  our 
efforts  to  protect  the  Minuteman  force. 

Again,  I  shall  be  astonished  to  hear 
opponents  of  Safeguard  argue  that  there 
is  no  threat  to  Minuteman,  as  some  did 


last  year,  while  also  arguing  that  land- 
based  missiles  are  obsolete  because  they 
are  irretrievably  vulnerable. 

These  are  but  tliree  of  a  litany  of  ar- 
guments made  against  Safeguard  last 
year  wiucli,  it  they  were  not  then  fool- 
ish, certainly  are  now. 

Mr.  President,  the  country  is  experi- 
encing a  wave  of  hostility  to  the  military 
at  the  moment,  a  hostility  that  makes 
fair  and  objective  debate  on  a  question 
of  defense  spending  a  diflBcult  thing  to 
acliieve.  From  the  belief  that  we  have 
been  doing  too  little  to  solve  our  do- 
mestic liroblems — a  view  that  I  share 
with  many  Senators — it  is  all  too  easy 
to  pass  to  the  belief  that  we  nave  been 
spending  too  much  on  defense.  It  is  too 
ea^y  in  tlie  present  climate  of  opinion 
to  persuade  ourselves  that  an  attack  on 
the  Pentagon  is  an  attack  on  pollution 
or  poverty.  It  is  too  easy  to  slip  into  the 
view  that  if  we  could  only  drastically 
cut  back  on  our  military  si>ending,  these 
problems  would  somehow  melt  away. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this  coun- 
try is  rich  enough  in  moral  and  material 
resources  to  provide  for  its  security  and 
solve  its  dome.stic  problems  as  well.  I  am 
confident  that  the  Senate  will  reject  the 
counsel  of  tho^e  who  wouid  endanger 
that  security  and  the  prospects  for  a  ne- 
gotiated arms  control  agreement  simply 
to  achieve  a  pyrrhic  victory  over  the 
Pentagon. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
section  of  the  report  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  on  the  Safeguard  anti- 
b_al  lis  tic- missile  system. 

There   being   no  objection,   the   ma- 
terial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Recommendation  and  Report  or  th»  Senats 

Armed  Services  Committee,  Jtjlt  14, 1970 

safeguard  anti-ballistic- missile  system 

The  need  for  Safeguard 

The  Committee  has  examined  with  con- 
cern the  continued  expansion  of  Soviet  stra- 
tegic forces  which  pose  a  serious  potential 
threat  to  the  American  land-based  deterrent. 
The  United  States  cannot  permit  such  a 
threat  to  develop  without  talking  suitable 
cr;untermeasi:res  to  provide  for  the  continu- 
ing survlvabllty  of  siiflBclent  strategic  weap- 
ons for  credible  retaliation  and  confident 
deterrence. 

Even  If  the  Soviets  should  not  Install  ad- 
ditional missile  launchers,  the  present  num- 
ber already  depolyed  or  under  construction 
constitutes  a  delivery  capability  which,  with 
qualitative  improvements,  would  pose  a  ser- 
ious threat  to  our  land-based  Minuteman 
deterrent  In  the  mld-1970's.  These  qualita- 
tive Improvements,  which  are  well  wltbln 
Soviet  capabilities.  Include  an  Improved  ac- 
curacy for  the  SS-11  and  an  acc\irate  MIRV 
on  the  SS-9. 

F>referable  to  an  Increase  of  American  of- 
fensive forces,  especially  at  this  stage  of 
serious  arms  control  negotiations.  Is  the  ad- 
dition of  further  antl-balllstlc  missile  de- 
fenses to  protect  the  land-based  deterrent. 
The  Committee  hopes  that  the  Strategic 
Arms  Limitation  Talks  will  succeed  In  sta- 
bilizing the  strategic  balance;  but  prudence 
demands  that  the  tJnlted  States  take  ap- 
propriate measures  to  guarantee  the  svir- 
vlvabUlty  of  our  retaliatory  capability. 

The  Committee  shares  the  President's 
Judgment  that  defense  of  the  U.S.  deterrent 
In  no  way  jeopardizes  the  security  of  the 
Soviet  deterrent  and.  In  fact,  provides  addi- 
tional  Incentives   for   the   Soviet   Union   to 
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enter  a  substantial  arms  limitation  arrange- 
ment. 

Committee  recommendation 

The  Committee  has  decided  to  confine  the 
authorization  for  the  continuation  of  the 
Safeguard  program  to  those  sites  devoted  to 
the  defense  of  the  deterrent.  Thus  the  Com- 
mittee has  approved  contUiuation  of  the 
Phase  1  sites  at  Malmstrom  and  Grand  Forks, 
as  well  as  full  deployment  at  Whiteman  and 
advanced  preparation  at  Warren  Air  Force 
base. 

In  taking  this  action,  the  Committee 
wishes  to  establish  the  primacy  of  active  de- 
fense to  increase  the  survivability  of  the 
land-b.-ised  deterrent.  By  striking  from  the 
authorization  the  House  approved  adminis- 
tration request  to  proceed  now  to  advanced 
preparation  of  four  area  defense  sites,  the 
Conunlttee  affirms  Its  conviction  that  there  Is 
no  compelling  need  to  move  now  to  the  de- 
ployment of  an  area  defense  of  our  popula- 
tion against  Chinese  Communist  ICBM 
attack. 

While  the  Impact  of  the  Committee's  ac- 
tion on  the  Safeguard  authorization  is  only 
$10  million,  the  long  term  effect,  should  this 
decision  be  perpetuated  in  subsequent  years. 
Is  substantial. 

Present  circumstances  do  not  justify  a  di- 
version of  our  resources  from  the  primary 
task  of  defending  the  deterrent  to  the  less 
urgent  objective  of  providing  a  defense 
against  the  evolving  Chinese  Communist 
threat.  Whether  the  development  of  a  thin 
area  defense  Is  a  wise  response  to  a  future 
Chinese  nuclear  capability  remains  to  be 
demonstrated. 


It  Is  the  Committee's  considered  Judgment 
that  the  proposed  deployment,  sufficient  for 
our  national  security  requirements  and  con- 
ducive to  strategic  arms  control,  deserves 
the  full  support  of  the  Senate. 

General  summary  of  funding  for  Safeguard 
system 

The  budget  request  contains  a  total  of 
$1,459  billion  (Including  military  construc- 
tion) for  the  Safeguard  Anti-balUstic  Missile 
System.  Of  that  amount  $1,359  billion  re- 
quires authorization. 

The  bill  as  reported  recommends  authoriza- 
tion of  $1,349  billion.  The  Comnalttee,  in  re- 
stricting advance  site  preparation  to  Warren 
only  rather  than  the  five  sites  requested,  re- 
duced the  authorization  by  only  810  million. 
However,  the  Committee  action,  based  on 
the  current  situation,  will  reduce  the  total 
projected  acquisition  cost  (Research  and  De- 
velopment, Procurement,  and  Military  Con- 
struction) from  $10.7  billion  for  the  twelve 
site  deploj-nient  of  $6.5  billion  for  the  four 
site  deployment  protecting  only  the  Minute- 
man  deterrent,  an  ultimate  savings  of  $4.2 
billion. 

Moreover,  of  the  $6.5  billion  total  projected 
cost  for  the  four  site  Minuteman  defense, 
about  $2.2  billion  has  been  obligated  and 
would  not  be  recovered  even  if  the  program 
were  terminated.  Thus  the  remaining  cost 
of  the  four  site  Minuteman  defense  is  $4.3 
billion.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  the 
total  authorization  recommended  by  the 
Committee  amounts  to  $1,349  billion  for  fis- 
cal vear  1971. 


SAFEGUARD  PROGRAM  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1971  RELATtD  ONLY  TO  PROTECTING  THE  DETERRENT  AND  NOT  AREA  DEFENSE 

lln  millions  ol  dollars! 


Phase  1 

Phase  2 

Due  to  added 

SPRINTS  at 

GF  and  MALM 

Due  to  the 

Whiteman 

site 

Due  to 

advance  prep 

Warren 

Due  to 
other 

Total 

Aulho"zation: 
R  D  T  &  E 

365.0 

457.4 

8.8 

161.0 

365.0 

178.0 

'15.0  ... 

650.4 

8.8 

Military  construction 

35.0 

120.4 

.4 

8.4 

325.2 

Subtotal  in  bill 

992.2 

35.0 

298.4 

15.4 

8.4 

1,349.4 

Other  net  subject  to  authorization: 

.6 

8.0 

42.0 

12.0 

6."i' 

........... 

i'9 

11.0 
2.0 

.6 

20.0 

Operations  and  maintenance.. 
Military  personnel 

63.0 

14.0 

•subtotal 

62.6 

6.1 

3.0 

15.9 

87.6 

Total  ABM  program 

1.054.8 

35.0 

304.5 

18.4 

24.3 

1,437.0 

'  Defense  request  tor  advance  preparation  for  5  area  sites  was  125,000.000. 
^Defense  request  lor  advance  preparation  for  5  area  sites  was  {15,000,000. 


Vse  of  fiscal  pear  1971  procurement  funds 
for  Safeguard 

The  $650.4  million  In  new  procurement 
obllgatlonal  authority  Is  contained  In  the 
total  Army  request  for  missile  procurement. 
The  bill  itself  does  not  specify  the  use  to 
which  the  procurement  funds  would  be  put. 

The  supporting  information  furnished  to 
the  Committee  by  the  Department  of  the 
Army  states  that  the  planned  procurement 
for  fiscal  year  1971  is  as  follows: 

1.  Sprint  missiles  and  Launch  Equipment 
(Grand  Forks). 

2.  Spartan  missiles  and  Launch  Equipment 
(Grand  Porks) . 

3.  One  Perimeter  Acquisition  Radar  (Malm- 
strom ) . 

4.  Two  Missile  Site  Radars  (Malmstrom  and 
Whiteman). 

5.  One  Missile  Site  Radar  Data  Processor 
(Whiteman). 

6.  Partial  funding  for  training  equipment. 

7.  Equipment  for  the  Ballistic  MlssUe  De- 
fense Center  and  the  Tactical  Software  Con- 
trol Site. 

8.  Advanced  procurement  for  the  Grand 


Porks,  Malmstrom  and  Whiteman  sites  and 
Advanced  Preparation  for  one  additional  site 
at  Warren. 

Prior  and  future  funding 
The    major    items    to    be    procured    with 
prior   fiscal   year  funds  are  as  follows: 

1.  One  Perimeter  Acquisition  Radar  and 
Data  Processor    (Grand  Porks). 

2.  One  Missile  Site  Radar  and  Data  Proc- 
essor iGrand  Forks). 

3.  One  Missile  Site  Radar  Data  Processor 
(Malmstrom) . 

4.  Initial  Equipment  for  the  Ballistic  Mis- 
sile Defense  Center. 

5.  One  Perimeter  Acquisition  Radar  Data 
Processor  (initial  use  at  Tactical  Software 
Control  Site;   final  use  at  Malmstrom). 

6.  Partial  funding  for  training  equipment. 
The  remaining  major  procurement  Items 

for  Modified  Phase  2.  as  approved  by  the 
Committee,  subsequent  to  1971  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  Sprint  Missiles  and  launchers  for  the 
Whiteman  site  and  augmentation  of  Grand 
Porks  and  Malmstrom  sites. 


2.  Spartan  Missiles  and  launchers  for 
Malmstrom  and  Whiteman  sites. 

3.  Total  complex  at  the  Warren  site  If  de- 
ploj-ment  is  subsequently  authorized. 

Technical  considerations 

In  an  effort  to  assess  the  capabilities  of 
the  Safeguard  system,  the  Committee  heard 
extensive  testimony  on  its  technlcaJ  effec- 
tiveness. The  Committee  believes  that  the 
technical  reservations  brought  to  Its  atten- 
tion (e.g.,  radar  blackout,  radar  discrimina- 
tion, refraction  and  the  like)  laave  been 
given  proper  consideration  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  concurs  In  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Department  that  such  develop- 
mental problems  as  may  remain  are  capable 
of  solution  within  the  overall  system  design. 

The  Committee  wishes  further  to  note 
that  many  of  the  technical  limitations  on 
the  system  are  associated  with,  and  only 
pertain  to  doubtful,  uncertain  and  high- 
risk  modes  of  attack  against  it:  strikes  of 
the  nature  that  one  would  expect  from  an 
adversary  requiring  a  nigh-confidence  attack 
strategy  should  not  seriously  degrade  the 
technical  performance  of  the  system,  given 
the  levels  of  offensive  threat  presently  pro- 
jected. Should  the  threat  increase  beyond 
present  projections,  the  Committee  would 
look  to  supplementarj-  components  as  a 
means  of  assuring  that  an  adequate  retalia- 
tory deterrent  would  survive  attack. 

The  Committee  is  convinced  that  a  con- 
siderable measure  of  protection  of  the  Min- 
uteman force  will  result  from  deployment  of 
Safeguard  at  the  scheduled  Minuteman 
complexes.  The  Committee  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  Soviets  would  be  unlikely  to  attack 
the  Minuteman  force  unless  they  were  cer- 
tain to  destroy  all  but  a  few  tons  of  mis- 
siles. In  this  event,  a  planned  Soviet  attack 
would  first  encounter  the  entire  inventory 
of  Safeguard  Interceptors  before  destroying 
those  missiles  that  come  under  Safeguard's 
protective  cover.  The  number  of  Minuteman 
thus  protected  Is  substantially  larger  than 
has  been  suggested  by  some  critics  who  have 
assumed  that  the  Soviets  would  allow  three 
hundred  Minuteman  to  survive  a  first  strike 
against  the  force. 

The  Committee  evaluated  the  possible 
need  to  supplement  Safeguard  should  the 
Soviet  threat  to  Minuteman  grow  beyond  the 
levels  which  Safeguard  is  designed  to  coun- 
ter. The  Committee  accepts  the  view  that 
the  relevant  criterion  for  the  evaluation  of 
a  system  of  active  defense  Is  not  the  defense 
cost  per  Minuteman  silo  saved,  or  the  re- 
lationship between  the  cost  of  the  protec- 
tion and  the  cost  of  the  missile  itself.  It  is, 
rather,  a  comparison  of  the  cost  of  the  de- 
fense to  the  cost  of  the  offense  to  offset  that 
defense. 

In  considering  supplementary  components 
to  augment  Safeguard  defense  of  Minute- 
man  against  high  attack  levels  that  might 
possibly  evolve  if  the  Soviets  both  expand 
and  qiialitatirely  improve  their  ICBM  forces, 
the  Committee  also  examined  alternatives  to 
Safeguard  for  the  defense  of  Minuteman. 
The  alternatives  fall  into  two  classes.  First, 
there  are  the  interim  systems  which  are  de- 
rived by  modifying  existing  air  defense  sys- 
tems or  air-to-air  weapons  systems.  These 
modifications,  when  carefully  engineered  and 
tested  to  establish  confidence  In  their  per- 
formance equivalent  to  Safeguard  are  un- 
likely to  be  available  any  earlier  than  Safe- 
guard. An  even  more  serious  deficiency  is 
that  the  lower  radar  jjower  and  slower  inter- 
cepter  missiles  designed  for  attacking  air- 
craft make  these  interim  systems  very  ■brit- 
tle"; i.e..  relatively  minor  changes  in  the 
threat  make  these  Interim  systems  useless, 
and  these  interim  systems  could  not  be  up- 
graded to  accommodate  those  changes  In  the 
offense  which  would  render  them  useless. 

The  second  class  of  alternative  ABM  sys- 
tems for  defense  of  Minuteman  are  the  "dedi- 
cated" hardsite  defenses  made  oT  new  com- 
ponents optimized  for  defending  Minuteman. 
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Development  of  this  kind  of  system  Is  being 
Initiated  bv  the  Department  of  Defense  In 
tisc.ll  vear  1971.  but  it  Is  unlikely  that  such  a 
system  can  be  deployed  and  operational  until 
several  years  after  a  three  or  four  site  Safe- 
guard defense  of  Minuteman.  The  delay 
would  result  In  an  unacceptable  risk  in  the 
1975-1980  time  period.  However,  the  devel- 
opment of  new  dedicated  hardsite  defense 
components  should  be  undertaken  so  that 
the  Safeguard  defense  of  Minuteman  could 
be  augmented  If  necessary.  The  Committee 
notes  that  Safeguard  will  have  a  continuing 
useful  life  even  if  augmented  in  response  to 
a  threat  which  exceeds  Its  design  capability. 

Finally,  the  Committee  observes  that  m.Tny 
of  the  argviments  offered  in  opposition  to 
Safeguard  are  directed  at  the  defense  of 
population  against  the  Communist  Chinese 
threat  rather  than  the  defense  of  the  land- 
based  deterrent.  Technical  criticism  of  the 
PAR  radar  for  example,  while  far  from  com- 
pelling with  respect  to  defense  against  a 
Chinese  Communist  threat.  Is  even  less  im- 
portant a  consideration  to  the  system  capa- 
bilities to  protect  Minuteman  missile  sites. 
Concern  that  the  Soviets  would  react  to 
Safeguard  deployment  by  additions  to  their 
offense  Is  unfounded  If  the  mission  of  the 
Safeguard  svstem  Is  protection  of  the  de- 
terrent The  premise  that  the  system  must 
work  perfectly  is  not  applicable  when  de- 
fending the  deterrent  forces  since  only  a 
fraction  of  that  force  must  survive  to  assure 
successful  retaliation. 

The  Committee  wishes  to  emphasize  that 
det&nse  of  the  deterrent  Is  the  only  proper 
alternative  to  the  proliferation  of  our  of- 
fensive forces.  The  wisdom  of  Increasing  our 
security  in  this  manner— by  defending  a 
fixed  force  rather  than  adding  to  It — Is  cen- 
tral to  the  subject  of  stable  deterrence.  In 
this  way  only  can  we  manifest  our  concern 
for  the  legitimate  security  of  o^ir  adver- 
saries, while  discouraging  them  from  at- 
tempting to  acquire  a  first-strike  capability. 

Safeguard  and  the  SALT  talks 
It  Is  the  position  of  the  Committee  that 
the  authorization  of  further  ABM  deploy- 
ment to  protect  the  strategic  deterrent  Is 
not  prejudicial  to  the  SALT  talks.  Nowhere 
m  the  extensive  hearings  of  the  Commit- 
tee or  Its  Subcommittee  on  Strategic  Arms 
Limitation  Talks  was  the  view  expressed  that 
defense  of  the  deterrent  would  adversely 
affect  the  current  negotiations.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Director 
of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  and  others  argued  forcefully  that 
unilateral  termination  of  the  Safeguard 
program  would  undermine  the  American 
negotiating  pKwture  and  diminish,  rather 
than  Increase  the  likelihood  of  a  success- 
ful agreement. 

The  Importance  of  Safeguard  to  an  agree- 
ment at  S.ALT  should  be  self-evident.  As 
one  of  the  central  limitations  to  be  nego- 
tiated In  conjunction  with  limitations  on 
offensive  forces.  Safeguard  Is  essential  to  the 
American  position.  Without  Safeguard  the 
Soviets  would  have  little  incentive  to  agree 
to  constrain  Increases  to  their  offensive 
forces.  The  progress  thus  far  In  the  SALT 
talks  has  served  to  confirm  the  view  that 
Safeguard  is  essential  to  their  successful 
conclusion. 

While  the  Committee  would  welcome  an 
agreement  that  wotUd  obviate  the  need  for 
Safeguard,  there  can  be  no  assurances  that 
such  an  agreement  will  be  reached.  In  the 
event  of  an  agreement  Safeguard  could  be 
halted  and.  if  necessary,  such  construction 
as  might  have  been  completed  could  be 
dismantled.  Should  our  best  efforta  to 
achieve  agreement  fall,  however.  Safeguard 
would  be  an  important  element  In  the  main- 
tenance of  a  secure  deterrent  force.  To  delay 
the  modest  deployment  authorized  for  fiscal 
year  1971  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
mittee, put  the  SALT  talks,  and  our  national 
security,  at  risk. 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  WasWngton  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  want  fiivt  to  con- 
gratulate the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  for  what  I  consider  to  be 
the  wisest  statement  made  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  on  this  subject  in  both 
debates  that  we  have  experienced. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  huve  the 
Senator's  extreme  experience  in  this 
field  for  as  many  years  to  con\e  as  it  is 
possible,  because  I  can  see  a  continuing 
opposition  by  those  in  our  country  and 
tho.se  in  Congress  who  are  dedicated 
to  the  unilateral  disarmament  of  our 
country. 

I  hope  that  the  Senator  is  around  for 
many,  many  years  to  give  us  the  kind  of 
backing  and  assurance  we  need. 

I  have  one  question,  though,  that  I 
do  not  quite  imderstand. 

On  page  3  of  the  statement,  the  Sen- 
ator says  in  the  third  paragraph: 

Mr.  President,  what  Is  perhaps  most  omin- 
ous about  the  growth  In  the  Soviet  SS-9  force 
is  that  the  SS-9  is  an  extremely  inefficient 
weapon  for  retaliating  against  cities. 

Later  on  the  Senator  speaks  about  the 
great  accuracy  of  this  weapon.  I  wonder 
what  caused  the  Senator  to  draw  that 
conclusion. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
SS-9.  which  has  a  throw  weight  of  25 
megatons,  were  designed  as  a  second 
strike  weapon,  they  would  not  be  wast- 
ing that  much  payload  or  fissionable 
material  to  attack  so-called  soft  targets, 
or  cities. 

The  obvious  inference  here  is  that  this 
kind  of  system  has  the  capability  of  de- 
stroying hard  targets.  These,  of  course, 
include  Minuteman  silos.  Otherwise,  why 
would  they  build  a  weapon  system  ca- 
pable of  delivering  25  mesaton  warheads 
or  three  5-megaton  warheads  at  an 
adversary? 

What  they  would  do,  for  retaliatory 
purposes,  would  be  to  have  a  series  of 
missiles  with  a  lower  yield  which  would 
more  than  take  care  of  cities. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
understand.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Washington  for  explaining  that.  I  have 
one  more  question  that  the  Senator  did 
not  cover  in  his  report. 

Would  I  be  correct  In  assuming  that 
at  the  same  time  the  Soviets  have  been 
very  rapidly  and  dangerously  improving 
their  offensive  capability,  they  have  also 
made  some  extremely  important  im- 
provements in  their  defensive  capa- 
bility? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
They  have  been  effective  in  developing 
an  ABM  capability  since  about  1957, 
when  they  first  undertook  to  develop 
such  a  system. 

They  started  to  deploy  it,  as  I  recall, 
in  the  Leningrad  area  in  about  1962. 
They  now  have  some  64  launchers  in  the 
Moscow  area. 

In  addition,  and  this  is  the  significant 
part,  they  are  engaging  in  an  active  pro- 
gram of  research  and  development.  They 
are  doing  a  lot  of  testing.  It  is  quite  clear 
that  they  are  in  the  process  of  develop- 
ing a  new  generation  of  ABM's. 

I  would  add  further  that  there  is  the 
so-called  Tallinn  system.  This  system 
was  named  for  the  capital  of  Estonia. 

That  system  in  the  past  has  been  con- 


sidered by  some  as  having  a  potential 
ABM  capability.  The  majority  view  in 
the  past  has  been  that  it  was  capable  of 
intercepting  only  air  breathers,  mean- 
ing, of  course,  primarily  aircraft. 

I  think  there  is  a  serious  question  at 
the  present  time  as  to  whether  this  sys- 
tem, which  is  deployed  all  over  Russia 
and  is  part  of  the  largest  defense  system 
the  world  has  ever  known,  could  indeed 
have  an  ABM  capability, 

I  believe  there  are  those  who  feel  quite 
strongly  about  this.  This  view  is  becom- 
ing more  prevalent  in  the  intelligence 
community. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  yielding.  In  closing,  I  again  thank 
him  not  only  as  a  Senator  but  also  as  an 
American  for  making  this  brilliant  dis- 
closuie  on  the  floor  today. 

I  hope  that  our  colleagues  who  have 
not  been  able  to  hear  the  Senator  will 
read  his  statement  in  the  Record.  I  can 
assure  them,  being  a  student  in  this  field 
myself,  that  they  cannot  learn  about  tliis 
matter  quicker  than  by  reading  what  the 
Senator  had  to  say.  If  they  do  read  it,  I 
am  confident  that  the  vote  will  be  over- 
whelmingly in  favor  of  it. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleague,  the  Senator  from  Arizona, 
for  his  kind  and  generous  remarks. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I, 
along  with  the  Senator  from  Arizona, 
thoroughly  appreciate  the  work  that  the 
Senator  from  Washington  has  put  into 
his  presentation.  The  presentation  was 
extremely  fine.  There  are  a  couple  of 
points  that  I  thought  perhaps  a  colloquy 
might  further  develop. 

In  the  statement,  the  Senator  ap- 
proaches the  SS-9  as  a  first-strike  po- 
tential. He  refers  to  the  SS-11  and  the 
SS-13  as  retaliatory  forces. 

Is  it  not  true,  however,  that  the  SS-U 
has  the  capability  of  being  used  on  hard- 
site  targets,  Minuteman  targets,  as  well 
as  the  SS-9  "s? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Improved  accuracy  on  the  SS-11  would 
make  this  a  definite  possibility. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  So,  we  are  actually 
facing  not  only  an  increase  in  the  SS-9 
production  over  what  was  estimated  dur- 
ing the  debate  of  last  year,  but  we  are 
facing  an  increase  in  the  SS-ll's,  both  as 
estimated  in  regard  to  its  range  and  also 
in  regard  to  its  increased  accuracy. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
In  the  SS-ll's.  there  have  been  increases 
that  have  not  been  contemplated.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  SS-13's.  This  is  in 
addition  to  the  new  sites  that  have  been 
discovered  that  are  referred  to  in  my 
remarks  on  the  SS-9. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  constantly  struck,  as  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  from  Washington  has  been,  by 
the  arguments  of  some  of  those  who 
have  spoken  in  opposition  to  the  ABM. 
When  we  ask  them  what  should  be  done 
in  the  way  of  offsetting  the  increasing 
threat  from  the  Soviet  Union  or  the  Red 
Chinese,  almost  inevitably,  the  answer 
one  gets  is  that,  "We  ought  to  increase 
the  number  of  Minutemen  or  Increase 
the    number    of    Polaris    submarines." 
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These  are  obviously  offensive  weapons.  Is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
I  cannot  think  of  anything  more  pro- 
vocative than  to  exercise  that  option 
at  this  point  and  proceed  with  offensive 
systems  when  the  other  option  of  provid- 
ing for  an  active  defense  is  available. 

Mr,  DOMINICK.  I  think  that  really 
we  ought  to  make  tliis  point  over  and 
over  again.  What  we  have  been  doing  is 
holding  our  strategic  force  relatively 
stable  for  a  large  number  of  years,  while 
the  Soviets  in  the  face  of  that^ — and  they 
do  know  what  we  are  doing,  and  we 
might  as  well  acknowledge  that — have 
rapidly  increased  their  offensive  forces. 
It  has  not  done  any  good — as  many  of 
the  opponents  of  the  ABM  have  argued — 
to  try  to  show  the  Soviets  that  we  are 
exercising  good  faith  by  not  increasing 
our  offensive  weapons.  They  are  going 
ahead  anyway. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. Not  only  have  they  increased  the 
numbers,  but  the  most  disturbing  aspect 
of  those  numbers  pertains  to  the  yield 
accuracy  and  MIRV  potential  of  those 
missiles. 

They  now  have  operational  or  under 
construction  over  1,450  to  our  1,054. 

The  significant  point  that  I  want  to 
make  very  clear  here  is  that  the  destruc- 
tive capability  of  the  1,450  exceeds  our 
land-based  capabUity  by  several  fold. 

This  is  the  most  distiu-bing  aspect  of 
what  they  are  doing. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
remember  that  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington and  myself  discussed  this  point 
several  years  ago,  saying  that  on  a  pro- 
jection, this  could  happen.  I  remember 
that  majiy  opponents  of  this  system  and 
other  strategic  systems  that  we  have  been 
considering  say  that  it  never  would  hap- 
pen, that  it  could  not  happen,  that  we 
would  obviously  be  predominant  in  all 
phases. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  Indicated  the 
other  day  that  by  the  middle  of  the  1970's, 
at  the  present  rate  of  Soviet  expansion 
compared  with  our  defense  weaponry, 
they  would  be  superior  to  us  in  every  sin- 
gle phase  of  armament.  Does  the  Senator 
agree  with  that? 

Does  the  Senator  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  do.  I  think  that  an 
examination  of  the  Soviet  strategic  forces 
and  what  is  going  on  in  connection  with 
those  strategic  forces  makes  it  very  clear 
to  me ;  and  as  I  said  lasst  year  and  before 
that,  the  Soviets  are  determined  not  only 
to  offset  our  land-based  deterrent,  but 
also  they  are  determined  to  offset  our 
bomber  capability,  and  our  Polaris  mis- 
sile capability. 

I  think  it  is  clear,  as  I  have  indicated 
here,  that  they  now  exceed  us  in  number 
and  megatonnage  in  land-based  missiles. 

It  is  clear  If  they  continue  to  turn  out 
the  Polaris-type  submarines — the  Y  class 
submarines  with  16  missiles  per  boat,  by 
mid- 1975  they  will  have  more  Polaris- 
type  boats  than  we,  probably  around  50. 

I  indicated  that  within  the  next  2 
years  they  will  have  24  to  30,  and 
they  are  turning  out  approximately  10 
a  year.  So  they  will  exceed  our  Polaris 
capability. 

In  addition,  as  Admiral  Rickover  has 
pointed  out  in  one  single  year  the  Soviets 


turned  out  five  highly  sophisticated  dif- 
ferent type  attack  submarines.  These  are 
attack  submarines  designed  to  nullify 
our  Polaris  force  at  sea  in  the  1970's, 

Then  their  Polaris  force,  of  course, 
makes  it  possible  during  the  same  time 
frame — that  is,  1974-75 — to  reach  every 
one  of  our  SAC  bomber  bases.  This 
places  in  jeopardy  our  SAC  bomber  force. 
When  one  looks  at  that  picture.  It  is  not 
very  encouraging.  Therefore,  one  must 
undertake  every  necessary  step  to  make 
sure  that  the  American  nuclear  deter- 
rent— sea -based,  our  manned  bombers, 
and,  our  ICBM's — is  credible  to  the 
advei-sary. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  certainly  appreciate 
the  comments  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  and  I  hope  the  country  does. 
I  saw  in  a  recent  news  release,  I  be- 
lieve it  was  yesterday  or  the  day  before, 
that  the  Soviets  have  again  started  to 
build  their  FOB — that  is  the  fractional 
orbit  bombardment  system — which  uses 
the  SS-9  as  a  launcher.  This  is  some- 
thing we  do  not  have  at  all  in  our  arma- 
ment. It  could  create  a  sateUite  system 
over  this  country  which,  upon  being  trig- 
gered, could  laimch  a  nuclear  weapon 
which,  I  understand,  could  strike  within 
3  minutes. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  This  is  an  extremely 
dangerous  type  situation  we  face. 

The  other  thing  that  bothers  me  is  the 
size  of  their  attack  submarine  fleet, 
which  is  very,  very  large,  as  I  understand, 
in  comparison  to  what  we  have;  and 
which  is  the  most  eflBcient  method  they 
have  yet  found  of  trying  at  least  to  track 
our  Polaris  submarines;  so  if  they  get 
good  enough  at  that  they  could  keep 
track  of  where  we  are,  even  under  water. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  I  think  it  is  clear  the 
Soviet  strategic  effort  Is  not  confined  to 
offsetting  our  Minuteman  land  based 
ICBM  capability;  they  are  going  after  all 
three  deterrents,  including  bombers  and 
sea-based  forces. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  As  I  understand  the 
situation  with  which  we  are  faced  on  the 
floor,  an  amendment  is  pending  or  about 
to  be  offered,  and  I  am  not  sure,  which 
would  cut  out  phase  2  as  authorized  by 
the  committee.  Is  that  correct  as  to  the 
situation  at  the  moment,  as  far  as  the 
Senator  knows? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  beUeve  the  amend- 
ment has  been  offered  and  that  it  Is  the 
p>ending  business. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  have  not  seen  it  and 
I  have  not  heard  it  thoroughly  explained, 
but  if  my  recollection  is  correct,  this 
amendment  would  simply  cut  out  some 
$300  million  authorization  for  phase  II. 
Is  that  correct,  sis  far  as  the  Senator 
knows? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  amendment  would 
eliminate  all  funds  for  that  part  of  phase 
n  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  And  yet  what  we  are 
talking  about  is  the  defense  against  this 
continued  growth  of  the  Soviet  threat, 
and  this  year's  actual  spending  under 
that  authorization  is  estimated  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  as  being  some- 
what under,  as  I  recall  it,  $50  million. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  I  believe  it  is  $40  mil- 
lion. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  $40  million. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  It  would  seem  that 
if  we  agreed  to  this  amendment  we 
would  certainly  be  gambling  on  the  good 
faith  of  the  Soviet  leaders  which  cer- 
tainly has  not  been  proven  from  past  his- 
tory, at  least  from  my  point  of  view, 
and  I  would  believe  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  people  in  Czechoslovakia.  I 
believe  they  would  agree  with  that  assess- 
ment also. 

I  thank  the  Senator.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator has  done  a  masterful  job  in  present- 
ing the  ABM  case. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  thank  my  good  friend 
from  Colorado  for  his  excellent  com- 
ments and  questions. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  our  com- 
mittee is  certainly  indebted  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington,  as  is  the  entire 
membership  of  the  Senate  and  the  en- 
tire Congress,  for  his  wonderful  back- 
ground of  knowledge  in  connection  with 
this  problem  and  the  complications  that 
go  with  the  entire  matter,  including  his 
detailed  knowledge  of  the  situation  with 
respect  to  the  ABM  system  and  more  par- 
ticularly, the  one  we  are  developing 
now.  I  think  the  Senator  made  a  splen- 
did statement  in  presenting  the  data  nec- 
essary to  get  a  grasp  of  the  picture.  An- 
other thing  that  has  been  so  well  put 
together  have  been  the  alternatives, 
which  make  it  as  clear  as  a  bell,  I  highly 
commend  the  statement  to  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  for  reading  and  for 
analysis. 

I  know  the  Senator's  statement  will 
reach  not  only  the  membership  of  this 
body  but  a  great  number  of  the  staff. 

I  think  the  facts  about  the  Soviet  in- 
crease have  been  well  put  together  and 
well  stated.  It  sticks  out  like  a  pointed 
arrow  with  a  warning  signal  on  top  of  it. 

I  wish  to  address  myself  to  a  question 
which  comes  up  about  what  is  left  In  the 
bill  and  what  it  can  be  used  for.  I  will 
do  this  in  the  way  of  a  question. 

Included  now  in  this  $1,027  billion  is 
$365  million  which  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  said  the  other  day  "would  be 
available  for  advance  research  and  de- 
velopment, for  research  and  development 
of  a  system  specifically  designated  to 
protect  the  Minuteman  ICBM  force." 

It  is  extremely  important  to  imder- 
stand that  the  $365  million  is  required 
for  what  we  call  "Safeguard."  Without 
the  $365  million  for  research  and  devel- 
opment, the  deployment  at  Grand  Porks 
and  Malmstrom  could  not  effectively  take 
place. 

Is  that  a  correct  statement  about  the 
facts? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  This  is  definitely  my 
imderstandlng.  It  Is  in  direct  support  of 
the  phase  I  Safeguard. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  It  is  in  a  different 
account  but  it  is  Just  the  same.  As  a  prac- 
tical matter  it  is  for  those  two  sites  I 
have  mentioned  at  Malmstrom  and 
Grand  Forks. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  In  any  new  weapons 
system  the  flrst  phase  always  includes 
the  ongoing  R.  &  D.  requirements  as  a 
part  of  the  initial  system  and  it  is  car- 
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ried  that  way  in  this  account,  as  it  has 
been  in  other  weapons  systems  accounts. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  emphasize,  too.  that 
the  $365  million  is  a  part  of  the  funds 
requ'.red  to  continue  the  deployment  at 
Grand  Forks  and  Malm^trom.  Contrary 
to  what  The  Senator  from  Kentucky  in- 
ferred, the  funds  would  not  be  available 
for  research  and  development  for  a  new 
system,  and  that  is  my  point.  I  call  that 
to  the  atltnticn  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentuckv.  We  want  to  be  sure  we  are 
talking  about  the  same  thing.  This  $365 
m  U'.on  gees  with  the  Safeguard  and  not 
for  any  new  system.  That  is  my  only 

point. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr  JACKSON.  To  follow  the  Senators 
able  statement,  the  $365  million  re- 
quested includes  the  funds  necessary  to 
complete  work  on  the  MSR.  It  includes 
funds  for  the  development  of  the  PAR. 
It  includes  funds  for  the  development 
and  testing  of  the  Sprint  and  Spartan 
interceptors.  It  includes  funds  for  the 
software  without  which  Safeguard  could 
not  be  built. 

In  sum.  without  these  funds.  Safe- 
guard would  be  effectively  dead.  In  other 
words,  the  money  carmot  be  used  for  any 
other  piirpose  than  provided  for  In  the 
bill  and  as  submitted  by  the  administra- 
,tion.  and  that  is  in  support  of  the  two 
sites  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  men- 
tioned earlier. 

In  short,  there  is  no  program  under 
which  these  additional  funds  could  be 
used  for  any  other  R.  k  D.  effort. 

I  think  there  is  a  misunderstanding 
here,  and  I  think  it  ought  to  be  clarified. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  the  only  reason 
wh>-  I  bring  it  up.  particularly  at  this 
time,  to  nmke  sure  that  we  get  together 
on  this  $365  million.  I  agree  that  it  is 
for  the  purposes  the  Senator  has  al- 
ready indicated.  It  buys  test  targets  for 
the  SparUn  and  Sprint  missiles.  It  buys 
Spartan  and  Sprint  missiles  for  flight 
testing.  It  pays  for  range  documentation 
for  missile  testing.  This  money  is  in  the 
bill  for  those  purposes,  and  those  pur- 
poses alone,  and  will  not  be  spent  for 
any  other  purpose. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  regret  that  I  did  not 
hear  all  of  the  distinguished  Senator's 
speech,  but  I  have  glanced  quickly 
through  a  copy.  I  appreciate,  as  do  all  of 
us,  his  work  in  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee for  our  country  and  his  vast 
knowledge  in  this  field. 

I  would  like  to  speak  to  the  question 
raised  by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
( Mr.  STENNIS) .  I  start  by  saying,  as  I  did 
last  year,  that  we  appear  to  be  talking 
about  different  types  of  systems  to  pro- 
tect the  missile  bases.  The  Senator  speaks 
of  Safeguard,  and  I  speak  of  an  advanced 
antiballistic  missile  system. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  asked  if 
there  was  any  way,  other  than  on  Safe- 
guard, on  which  the  $365  million  could 
be  spent.  As  I  understood  the  Senator 
from  Washington,  he  said  "No."  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Washington 
4nd  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  if  In 


the  hearings  before  Armed  Service  Com- 
mittee there  was  a  discussion  of  what  is 
termed  a  "hard-point  system." 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes,  indeed. 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  have  read  the  hearings 
dealing  with  such  a  system  and  also  the 
very  comprehensive  hearings  held  by  the 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr. 
M.'kHON.  I  found  on  page  591,  and  fol- 
lowing pages  of  the  House  report,  the 
section  entitled  "Hard  Site  Defense  Sys- 
tem." 

The  point  we  are  making  and  expect 
to  debate  on  this  amendment  is  that  the 
S365  million  for  research  and  develop- 
ment ought  to  be  spent  on  a  hard  point 
missile  site  defense  system  which  would 
protect  missile  sites.  Last  year  we  were 
told  by  the  Department  of  Defense,  and 
it  was  said  again  and  again  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  that  the  system  was  ready 
to  deploy.  The  argument  was  made,  "Let 
us  not  wait ;  let  us  deploy  this  system  to 
protect  our  missile  sites."  The  truth  of 
the  matter  is  that  a  year  has  passed  and 
there  has  been  no  deployment,  and  in 
that  time  the  Department  of  Defense,  in- 
cluding the  Secretary  of  Defense,  includ- 
ing Assistant  Secretary  Johnson,  who,  I 
understand,  directs  the  program  and  Mr. 
Gilstein.  a  scientist  in  the  Department  of 
Defense,  testified  that  the  Safeguard 
svstem  would  be  inadequate  to  meet  a 
threat  posed  by  the  Soviet  Union  through 
a  growing  deployment  of  the  SS-9. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  money  in  this  bill 
has  been  set  aside  for  work  upon  small 
radars,  for  work  upon  smaller  Sprints, 
and  upon  a  new  system  which  is  desig- 
nated a  hard  site  defuse  system? 

Since  last  year  a  great  many  of  the 
questions  we  raised  are  now  agreed  to 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  and  by 
the  proponents  of  the  bill. 

The  first  argiuncnt  for  this  system  was 
that  as  Sentinel  it  would  protect  people 
and  cities.  Then  the  proposal  came  be- 
fore us  in  a  new  guise,  to  protect  against 
missiles  launched  accidentally  and 
against  the  Chinese  threat.  The  Armed 
Services  Committee  has  abandoned  the 
Chinese  threat  argument.  Since  last  year 
the  Department  of  Defense  has  admitted 
that  the  Safeguard  system  will  not 
protect  our  missile  sites.  It  is  spoken 
of  a.s  a  transition  system.  This  testimony 
is  in  the  hearings. 

There  is  $1  billion  in  this  bill  for  de- 
ployment at  the  two  sites,  which  our 
amendment  does  not  touch.  Over  $1  bil- 
lion, including  a  carryover  of  $224  mil- 
lion, was  obligated  last  year.  No  ques- 
tion of  '.eadtime  is  involved.  No  question 
of  an  ongoing  Safeguard  system  remains. 
Over  $2  million  has  been  niade  available 
for  the  two  sites  in  phase  I. 

What  we  rre  arguing,  as  we  argued  last 
year,  is  that  if  the  SALT  talks  fail— and 
i  hope  they  will  not  fail — and  the  Soviets 
continue  to  deploy  the  SS-9  system  and 
the  other  systems  mentioned,  then,  for 
the  security  of  this  country  and  for  the 
security  of  its  people,  it  would  be  a  mis- 
take— it  would  be  more  than  p.  mistake, 
it  would  be  a  dereliction  of  our  duty  to 
the  people,  to  spend  money  on  a  system 
which  the  Department  of  Defense  is  say- 


ing will  not  work  if  the  threat  continues. 
That  is  the  argument  we  make. 

This  year  we  heard,  in  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Subcommittee  chaired  by  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  'Mr.  Gore)  .  sci- 
entist after  scientist — some  heard  be- 
fore the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee; some  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Appropriations — testified  almost 
unanimously,  that  this  Safeguard  system 
will  not  work. 

The  Senators  on  the  committee  have 
good  information,  and  know  that  the  sci- 
entists gave  many  reasons  why  Safe- 
guard would  not  work.  For  instance,  with 
one  MSR  covering  a  field,  soft  as  it  is, 
it  could  be  destroyed  by  one  SS-U.  elim- 
inating protection  for  the  entire  field. 

The  Defense  Department  is  engaging 
in  a  program  to  develop  small  radars.  It 
has  also  been  stated  that  Safeguard  mis- 
siles exploding  at  greater  heights  than 
advanced  and  smaller  Sprints,  which 
could  be  detonated  closer  to  the  earth, 
would  not  give  as  good  protection  and 
these  scientists  also  testified  that  the  ad- 
vanced system  would  be  a  cheaper  sys- 
tem than  Safeguard. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Just  for  the  purpose  of 
trying  to  clarify  my  understanding  with 
that  of  my  good  friend  from  Kentucky. 
I  have  before  me  the  statement  the  Sen- 
ator made  at  the  time  the  amendment 
was  introduced.  He  said: 

The  sum  of  $366  million — 

Referring  to  the  R-  &  D. — 
would  be  available  for  oAvanced  researclj 
and  development,  for  reBearch  and  develop- 
ment of  a  system  specifically  designed  to 
protect  the  Mlnuteman  ICBM  force.  Such  a 
"dedicated  hard  site  system"  has  been  advo- 
cated by  many  distinguished  weapons  scien- 
tists. 

I  think  there  is  a  misunderstanding 
here,  and  maybe  we  can  clarify  it. 

The  $365  million,  as  we  have  it  in  the 
bill  before  us,  is  for  research  and  devel- 
opment in  support  of  Safeguard  phase  I. 
This  means  that  the  $365  million  is  nec- 
essary to  develop  the  system  for  the  two 
sites  that  have  been  authorized:  Malm- 
strom  in  Montana  and  Grand  Forks  In 
North  Dakota. 

We  have  looked  into  this  question  of  a 
system  of  hard-site  defense  in  some  de- 
Uil,  and  I  fully  respect  my  good  friends 
position  on  the  need  to  get  into  this 
subject. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  held 
hearings  on  this  subject  when  we  were 
going  through  the  whole  Safeguard  pro- 
gram for  this  year,  and  approved  $58 
million  requested  by  the  administration 
for  the  purpose  of  R.  &  D.  on  hard-site 
defense. 

The  fact  is  that  this  program— the 
hard-site  defense  program — is  adequate- 
ly funded.  After  the  statement  weis  made, 
I  wanted  to  be  certain  about  the  ade- 
quacy of  these  funds,  so  I  contacted  the 
Department  of  Defense.  The  Defense 
Department  has  informed  me  that  it  is 
not  certain  whether  the  program  in  ques- 
tion can  get  organized  so  as  to  effectively 
spend  even  the  entire  $58  million  we  have 
approved  in'  the  committee  for  fiscal  year 
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1971.  The  addition  of  more  funds  would, 
the  department  informs  me,  "pretty 
much  result  in  chaos." 

In  short.  Mr.  President,  there  is  no 
program  for  hard-site  defence  under 
which  these  additional  funds  can  be  used. 
That  is  the  judgment  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  and  that  was  our  judgment. 
I  might  say,  when  we  held  the  hearings. 
I  wanted  to  make  this  statement  be- 
cause I  think  there  is  a  misunderstanding 
as  to  the  purpose  of  that  $365  million  for 
research  and  development. 

When  we  start  work  on  a  new  weapons 
system,  we  always  include,  at  the  outset, 
as  a  part  of  the  initial  system,  funds  car- 
ried imder  research  and  development. 
Then  after  that,  it  moves  out  of  that 
phase  to  include  ongoing  so-called  series 
production,  which  is  no  longer  carried  as 
research  and  development. 

I  believe,  in  order  to  be  helpful  here, 
that  that  Is  where  the  misunderstanding 
may  have  originated.  I  did  want,  Mr. 
President,  to  make  very  clear  the  mean- 
ing of  the  $365  million  in  the  budget. 

I  emphasize  again  that  In  addition  to 
that  $365  million,  there  is  $58  million 
for  hard-site  defense  research  and  de- 
velopment. This  Is  separate  and  apart 
from  the  other  amount,  and  app>ears  in 
the  budget  of  the  Advanced  Ballistic  Mis- 
sile Defense  Agency. 

I  thought  my  friend  from  Kentucky 
would  like  to  have  that  explanation.  I 
realize  that  the  $365  million  carried  as 
research  and  development  might  have 
been  construed  as  being  a  flexible  sum  of 
2:  money  that  could  be  used  for  all  aspects 
^  of  research  and  development  in  connec- 
tion with  missile  defense.  But  the  facts 
are,  as  I  say,  that  the  $365  million  is  a 
specific  research  and  development  sup- 
porting fimd  for  Safeguard,  for  the  two 
sites  that  I  referred  to  earlier. 

I  hope  that  will  be  helpful  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Does  the  Senator  mean 
to  say  that  that  the  fimds  could  not  be 
used  for  any  research  to  improve  the 
original  design  of  the  Safeguard  system, 
or  to  modify  it  in  any  way? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  can  be  used  to  im- 
prove the  components  going  Into  those 
two  sites,  MSR,  PAR.  Sprint.  Spartan, 
data  processing  and  software  and  testing 
and  evaluation,  but  it  is  not  an  experi- 
mental research  and  development  pro- 
gram for  hard  point  defense 

Because  this  hard-site  defense  is  more 
In  the  area  of  the  unknown,  we  d^ib- 
erately  put  it  in  a  separate  category. 
Those  funds  are  to  be  found  la  connec- 
tion with  the  $58  million  that  I  referred 
to  earlier. 

I  want  to  say  to  my  good  friend — and 
I  know  how  frugal  he  is  on  these  mat- 
ters— that  the  Department  has  assured 
us  that  they  may  not  be  able  to  spend 
that  entire  $58  million,  let  alone  $365 
million,  more  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  In  context  with  that 
point,  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  The  $58  million  to 
which  the  Senator  refers,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  is  over  in  the  research  and  devel- 
opment account,  and  not  connected  with 
procurement,  as  the  bill  is  kept.  It  Is  in 
pure  research  and  development,  and  for 


advanced   work   beyond   the   Safeguard 
concept;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  $53  million  is  for 
the  Armv  Advanced  Ballistic  Missile 
DeferLse  Agency. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  And  that  is  separate 
and  apart  from  the  $365  million  that  is 
for  research  and  development  in  support 
of  the  components  going  into  those  two 
sites,  one  in  Montana  and  one  in  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  I  may  make  this 
statement — and  I  think  this  is  carefully 
put  together — the  major  share  of  the 
$365  million  is  for  the  testing  and  eval- 
uation phase  of  the  Safeguard  develop- 
ment. This  is  the  part  that  shows  the 
system  will  work,  which  confirms  that 
Safeguard  will  do  the  Job  that  it  is  in- 
tended to  carry  out.  Although  it  is  in 
R.  &  D..  it  is  really  development. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Let  me  be  as  clear  and 
direct  as  possible:  if  we  take  the  $365 
million  and  divert  It  from  Safeguard 
R.  &  D.  to  "advanced"  R.  &  D.,  phase  1 
is  dead. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  I  mean  It  is  dead,  pe- 
riod; we  have  killed  the  technology,  in- 
cluding the  sites  in  Montana  and  North 
Dakota.  I  cannot  think  of  a  more  sim- 
ple explanation  of  what  would  happen  if 
that  $365  million  were  to  be  used  for  "a 
dedicated  hard-site  system." 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  will  agree  that  that  is 
correct.  It  kills  It  dead,  if  you  take  out 
the  $365  million,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  JACB:S0N.  The  Senator  is  correct, 
absolutely.  It  means  that  the  phase  1 
program  for  Montana  and  North  Dakota 
cannot  go  forward. 

We  do  have  the  fimds  in  the  bill  for 
hardslte  R.  k  D.,  and  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  for  raising  this  point 
about  the  need  for  research  and  develop- 
ment on  a  hard-point  defense.  I  simply 
thought  it  was  essential  that  Senators 
understand  what  would  happen  if  the 
$365  million  were  singled  out  for  the 
purpose  of  hard-point  defense. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
respond  briefly. 

I  say.  with  the  greatest  respect,  to  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son) and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  STENNIS),  smd  also  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick),  that  I 
know  that  they  have  served  long  upon 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  they 
have  access  to  very  detailed  information 
and  are  dedicated  to  their  work.  But  I 
must  say  that,  after  3  years  of  misinfor- 
mation from  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  two  administrations  about  the 
purpose  of  Safeguard  and  its  mission, 
we  should  look  very  carefully  at  what  is 
being  offered  now.  I  believe  it  only  natu- 
ral that  the  Senate  members  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  would  begin 
to  question  very  closely  statements  re- 
garding the  purpose  and  the  effective- 
ness of  this  system. 

I  said  earlier— and  the  Senator  is 
aware  of  this — that  the  antl-balllstic- 
missile  system  was  first  offered  to  Con- 
gress and  to  the  American  people  as  an 
area  defense  system  to  protect  the  peo- 
ple. Nothing  pulls  at  one's  heart  more 
tTiui  such  a  claim.  Two  years  ago  it  was 


the  burden  of  the  argument  for  the  Sen- 
tinel. It  was  argued  that  it  would  save 
5.000  or  10,000  or  more  Americans.  And 
who  can  argue  with  that?  But  we  knew 
it  would  not  provide  such  protectioi^,. 

Tlien  Secretary  McNamara  came  to 
Congress  with  a  modified  Sentinel.  It 
was  to  protect  our  Minuteman  missiles 
sites.  It  was  to  protect  against  the 
Chinese  threat.  It  was  to  protect  against 
an  accidental  launch.  How  the  Senate 
argued  the  necessary  protection  of  the 
people  of  this  country  against  the  Chi- 
nese threat.  The  committee  has  dropped 
the  argument  of  Chinese  threat. 

Now  we  are  approached  as  last  year 
with  the  argument  that  Safeguard  is 
hard  site,  hard  point  missile  defense. 
Last  year  the  Department  of  Defense 
would  not  budge  from  its  position  that 
this  was  ready  and  an  adequate  defense, 
and  we  could  not  delay  any  longer. 

But  even  last  year  the  Department  of 
Defense  was  beginning  to  work  on  alter- 
natives on  an  advanced  system  con- 
tradicting what  was  said  last  year.  S158 
million  i  s  made  available  for  an  ad- 
vanced system  ,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  is  $58  million. 

Mr.  <X)OPER.  For  special  hard  point 
defense. 

I  should  like  to  read  from  the  hearings 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. I  will  place  the  entire  exchange 
in  the  Record,  because  I  do  not  want 
to  quote  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, Mr.  Mahon,  out  of  context.  I  do  not 
know  what  his  views  are  about  this  Safe- 
guard system,  and  it  would  be  unfair  for 
me  to  quote  him  out  of  context.  This  is 
the  question  Mr.  Mahon  asked  of  Dr. 
Oilstein  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
on  page  160  of  the  hearing  record: 

It  generally  has  been  agreed  that  Safe- 
guard was  not.  as  now  conceived,  really  ade- 
quate to  defend  Mlnut«man  against  a  Soviet 
attack  that  might  come  with  Jusr  the  num- 
bers of  weapons  they  have  today.  So,  what 
threat  are  you  talking  about  over  and  above 
the  one  the  Secretary  of  Deiense  has  been 
discussing? 

Dr.   Oilstein.  We  are  talking   about   the 

growth  threat  that  goes  beyond  the  

time  frame.  This  involves  a  possible  carry- 
ing of reentry  vehicles  i>er  booster  of 

the  SS-fl  class,  rather  than  three  per  booster 
as  they  are  now  showing  m  their  R.  &  O. 
phase. 

Now  I  refer  to  Mr.  Johnson,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  on  page  161.  He 
was  asked  the  question  by  Mr.  Wyman: 

What  Is  wrong  with  it? 

He  is  talking  about  Safeguard. 
Mr.  Johnson  replied : 

The  decision  to  deploy  it  would  be  a  func- 
tion of  the  growing  threat.  The  decision  to 
develop  It  is  associated  with  the  fact  that  it 
Is  very  clear  that,  should  he  choose  to  de- 
velop the  multiple  warhead  approach  and  to 
upgrade  the  accuracy  of  his  SS-ll  so  they 
now  become  silo  attackers,  should  he  choose 
to  do  that,  then  it  is  clear  you  will  need  It  It 
would  be  Inappropriate  to  wait  to  have  the 
development  ready  until  you  see  him  doing 
that.  So,  the  decision  to  proceed  with  the 
development  is  that  it  is  a  rather  straight- 
forward attack  that  he  could  provide  If  he 
developed  along  the  lines  of  the  multiple  ve- 
hicles and  the  upgraded  SS-ITs.  Therefore, 
the  development,  we  feel,  should  proceed. 
The  deployment  decision  then  depends  upon 
your  Intelligence  In  the  out  years. 
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Of  course,  so  long  as  all  the  money  is 
put  into  the  development  of  Safeguard 
components,  which  witnesses  say  is  in- 
adequate to  defend  our  ICBM  missile 
sites,  monev  will  not  be  avaUable  for  the 
development  of  a  hard  point  system 
which  even  Department  of  Defense  of- 
ficials say  is  necessary  if  SS-9  is  con- 
tinued to  be  deployed.  It  may  be  argued 
that  time  will  be  lost  in  the  development 
of  our  advanced  system.  I  should  like  to 
read  what  Dr.  Gilstein  said  about  tliis. 
On  page  162  he  was  asked  this  question: 

Is  it  more  or  less  in  the  scientist's  mind  at 
the  present  time'' 

Dr.  Gu-STEiN.  It  is  more  than  that.  It  is  in 
operating  condition  in  various  facilities.  The 
data  processors  exist.  The  software  for  the 
processors  is  being  written.  The  processes 
are  starting  to  be  demonstrated.  The  tech- 
nology- for  much  of  the  radars,  the  phased 
array  antennas,  the  crossfleld  antenna  tubes, 
modulators,  and  so  on.  also  exist  as  com- 
ponents. They  exist  In  full  scale  right  now 
and  have  been  demonstrated.  An  Integrated 
radar  has  not  been  made. 


At  another  point  in  the  hearing— un- 
fortunately. I  cannot  put  my  hand  on  it 
at  this  time,  but  I  will  supply  it  for  the 
Record — a  witness  was  asked  whether 
there  would  be  any  significant  time  be- 
tween the  deployment  of  Safeguard,  as 
it  has  been  described  for  us  last  year  and 
this  year,  and  an  advanced  system;  and 
the  answer  was  there  would  be  no  sig- 
nificant time.  I  will  insert  the  colloquy  In 
the  Record. 

My  point  is  this:  The  Senator  is  con- 
cerned about  the  continued  deployment 
of  SS-9  and  other  weapons  systems,  and 
I  am.  and  I  think  all  of  are  who  have 
heard  the  testimony  on  this  subject. 
Suppose  the  SALT  talks  fail  and 
deployment  continues?  Shall  we  end  up 
with  a  system  which  leading  scientists 
say  will  not  be  able  to  protect  missiles? 
We  are  arguing  that  whatever  money  is 
in  the  bill  for  research  and  development 
should  go  on  improvements  in  the  Safe- 
guard system,  whatever  they  may  be. 
My  judgment  Is  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  made  the  decision  to  move 
away  from  Safeguard  to  an  advanced 
system,  but  it  is  not  frank  enough  to  say 
the  decision  is  made. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  first,  let 
me  see  if  I  can  clarify  one  or  two  things. 
There  Is  nothing  new  about  research  and 
development  in  connection  with  hard 
point  defense.  It  dates  back  almost  a 
decade  to  the  first  studies  and  research  in 
1961.  I  have  a  complete  list  here  of  the 
effort  up  to  date.  I  think  there  are  some 
61  studies  and  contracts  concerned  with 
hard  point  defense,  going  back  to  an 
ARPA  study  in  1961.  This  is  only  a  partial 
list  of  the  programs  on  the  subject  ini- 
tiated within  the  Department  of  Defense 
since  1961. 

The  point  of  the  discussion  my  good 
friend  from  Kentucky  referred  to  is  that 
the  necessity  of  deploying  a  hard  site 
defense  is  tied  to  what  the  Soviets  do. 
Obviously,  if  the  Soviet  threat  exceeds 
the  capability  of  Safeguard,  then  the 
need  to  take  additional  steps  to  protect 
the  deterrent,  of  coiu-se.  will  be  essen- 
tial. One  such  step  might  be  to  augment 
Safeguard  at  the  proposed  four  sites. 
Another  might  be  to  supplement  it  by 
adding  on  to  Safeguard  a  dedicated 
hard-site  system. 


What  we  are  doing  here  is  trying  to 
deal  with  the  current  situation,  the 
known  situation.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
Soviets  will  do.  I  am  sure,  looking  into 
the  future,  that  if  they  go  ahead  and  ex- 
pand on  a  very  large  scale,  there  may  be 
a  need  to  go  beyond,  possibly,  an  active 
defense,  and  we  may  well  have  to  take 
steps  to  add  to  our  offensive  capability. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  here  is, 
No.  1.  to  protect  the  credibility  of  the 
American  deterrent,  to  protect  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States,  and  to  give  to 
the  President  a  steady  hand  in  nego- 
tiating for  arms  limitation  with  the 
Soviets. 

Now.  if  these  things  fail,  then  we  have 
to  take  whatever  steps  beyond  that  which 
arc  necessary  to  protect  the  security  of 
this  country. 

I  am  only  suggesting  here  that  there 
are  options  available.  We  are  now  im- 
plementing one  option.  All  of  these 
things  are  relative.  As  we  look  ahead, 
we  may  have  to  take  and  exercise  addi- 
tional options,  depending  entirely  on 
what  the  Soviet  threat  tunis  out  to  be. 
My  good  friend  from  Kentucky  knows 
that  a  year  ago  in  debate,  both  in  the 
open  and  closed  sessions,  the  general 
feeling  was.  on  the  part  of  many  Sena- 
tors, that  the  growth  of  the  SS-9  threat, 
at  least,  would  taper  off  or  stop. 

We  now  know  that,  of  course,  even 
during  the  period  of  the  SALT  talks, 
even  in  the  midst  of  the  Vienna  Ulks  on 
SALT,  the  Soviets  were  then  and  there 
starting  new  SS-9  sites. 

These  are  disturbing  facts,  wliich  seem 
to  me  to  have  a  direct  bearing  on  what 
we  do  here  in  connection  with  the  ABM. 
I  did  wish  to  emphasize  that  the  hard 
point  approach,  the  hard  point  research 
and  development  effort,  is  not  new  and 
that  it  has  been  going  on  all  these  years. 
It  has  to  be  geared  to  the  ongoing  threat. 
We  hope  that  threat  will  come  to  an 
end  with  some  kind  of  understanding  in 
Vienna  or  Helsinki. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  has  the 
rule  of  germaneness  expired? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
ScHWEiKERi.  The  Chair  would  inform 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  that  the 
rule  of  germaneness  has  expired  and  the 
Senator  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


MR    JOHNSON.  VETERANS'  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION ADMINISTRATOR 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
read  with  interest  the  remarks  on  the 
floor  yesterday  regarding  a  speech  made 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  Admin- 
istrator, Mr.  Donald  Johnson. 

Without  discussing  the  merits  of  the 
McGovem-Hatfield  amendment  or  Mr. 
Johnson's  reaction  to  it.  let  me  say  I  hope 
I  did  not  read  between  the  lines  of  the 
Record  an  implied  threat  that  Mr.  John- 
son will  be  given  a  hard  time  when  next 
he  appears  before  a  congressional  com- 
mittee on  behalf  of  the  veterans. 

I  am  sure  we  can  all  agree  that  the 
McGovern-Hatfield  amendment  and  the 
welfare  of  America's  living  veterans  of 
all  wars  are  two  different  matters. 


I  am  confident  that  no  Senator  would 
let  his  anger  at  Mr.  Johnson  affect  his 
feeling  for  the  welfare  of  those  who  have 
so  nobly  defended  our  country's  inter- 
ests in  Vietnam,  Korea,  and  throughout 
the  world. 

REDUCTION  OF  AIR  POLLUTANTS 
FROM  EXHAUSTS  OF  AUTOMO- 
BILE ENGINES 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  last  week, 
I  witnessed  here  in  Washington  a  demon- 
stration of  a  simple  but  highly  efficient 
method  for  bringing  about  the  reduction 
of  air  pollutants  coming  from  the  ex- 
haust of  automobile  engines. 

Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  one  of  the  coun- 
try's leading  petroleum-energy  firms,  in- 
vited me  to  a  special  showing  of  a  system 
developed  to  help  individual  motorists 
contribute  to  the  reduction  of  a  major 
source  of  air  contamination  in  our  con- 
gested cities. 

This  progressive  company  is  making 
a  positive  contribution  in  the  direction 
of  cleaning  the  air  we  breathe  before  we 
are  no  longer  able  to  breathe  it  and,  in 
my  judgment.  Is  to  be  highly  commended. 
On  C  Street,  just  outside  the  New 
Senate  Office  Building,  I  saw  skilled 
technicians.  In  less  than  10  minutes,  di- 
agnose the  volume  of  certain  air  con- 
taminants coming  from  the  exhaust  pipe 
of  a  car  and  recommend  simple,  rela- 
tively inexpensive  corrective  measures. 

Atlantic  Richfield  has  invested  more 
than  $1  million  in  this  program,  assem- 
bling its  "Clean  Air  Caravan"— a  fleet  of 
vehicles  equipped  with  sophisticated  ex- 
haust analysis  systems,  and  maimed  by 
competent  personnel.  Units  from  the 
"Clean  Air  Caravan"  have  been  made 
available  to  provide  the  motoring  public 
with  exhaust  emission  analysis— as  a 
public  service,  at  no  charge — in  such 
metropolitan  areas  as  Los  Angeles,  Chi- 
cago, Pittsburgh,  San  Francisco.  Sacra- 
mento. Dallas.  District  of  Columbia  sub- 
urbs, and  have  been  scheduled  for  a 
number  of  other  cities  within  the  next 
couple  of  weeks. 

Since  June  15,  when  this  system  was 
introduced  in  Los  Angeles,  more  than  20,- 
000  drivers  around  the  country  have  had 
their  cars  tested.  I  am  told  that  the  reac- 
tion of  motorists  to  this  service  has  been 
very  enthusiastic.  There  Is  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  this  enthusiasm  is  sparked 
by  Atlantic  Richfleld's  sincere,  noncom- 
mercial operation  of  the  "Clean  Air  Cara- 
van." When  a  driver  receives  an  accoimt 
on  the  condition  of  his  car  with  advice 
for  improving  it,  there  is  no  effort  made 
to  promote  the  company's  products,  ac- 
cording to  reports. 

The  analysis  hardware  for  this  oper- 
ation consists  of  a  group  of  infrared  and 
electrical  sensing  units  that  quickly 
measure  carbon  monoxide  and  imburned 
hydrocarbon  emissions  at  idle  and  nor- 
mal engine  operating  speeds,  and  a  pol- 
lution control  valve  testing  system. 

Sun  Electric  Corp.,  Chicago,  manufac- 
tiu-er  of  electronic  automotive  testing 
equipment,  is  the  developer  of  the  ex- 
haust emission  tester. 

The  hydrocarbon  and  carbon  mon- 
oxide analysis  processes  were  developed 
through  an  Intensive  effort  between 
Atlantic  Richfield  and  Sun  Electric. 
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The  analysis  procedure  is  relatively 
simple:  While  the  car  engine  is  runninc. 
a  metal  guide  is  inserted  into  the  exhaust 
tailpipe,  a  unit  for  electrically  measur- 
ing engine  speed  is  clamped  onto  a  spark 
plug  wire,  and  another  device  is  attached 
to  the  engine  oil  filter  opening.  All  of 
these  lead  to  the  analysis  equipment. 
Panel  instrumentation  measures  hydro- 
carbon parts  per  million  and  percentage 
of  carbon  monoxide  in  the  exhaust,  en- 
gine r.p.m..  and  pressure  level  of  the 
crankcase  ventilation  system. 

From  the  instrumentation  readings, 
trained  service  personnel  can  determine 
the  existence  of  such  discrepancies  as  an 
Improper  air  fuel  mixture,  dirty  air  filter 
or  a  plugged  pollution  control  system- 
all  contributors  to  exhaust  pollutants 
through  inefficient  fuel  combustion  and 
all  usually  easily  corrected  by  simple  ad- 
justment or  part  replacement. 

A  fouled  spark  plug  and  broken  spark 
plug  wires  are  other  malfunctions  that 
can  often  be  detected  through  the  sys- 
tem. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  that  the 
procedure  I  have  been  talking  about 
gives  each  motorist  a  share  of  the  credU 
for  environmental  gains  accomplished. 
"The  technicians  can  analyze  and  advise 
on  corrective  measures,  but  the  actual 
cleanup  of  poUutants  is  accomplished  by 
each  motorist  taking  prompt  action  as 
advised.  Naturally,  the  cars  in  most  need 
of  improvement  will  show  the  greatest 

gains. 

Let  me  quote  one  top  Atlantic  Rich- 
field executive: 

The  "Clean  Air  Caravan"  Is  a  result  of  re- 
cent research  activity,  but  Atlantic  Rich- 
field early  recognized  the  need  for  control- 
ling exhaust  pollutants.  In  1960.  an  exten- 
sive program  was  initiated  to  control  nitro- 
gen oxide  emissions  using  an  exhaust  gas 
recirculation  technique. 

These  activities  reflect  our  company's  con- 
cern for  the  solution  of  pollution  problems — 
not  onlv  in  the  air  we  breathe  but  also  In 
water  and  in  our  visual  environment. 

•We  also  consider  that  Individual  citizens 
have  a  share  In  environmental  responsibil- 
ity. The  "Clean  Air  Caravan"  helps  each 
motorist  make  a  meaningful  response  to  the 
pollution  challenge  by  correcting  problems  In 
his  own  car. 

Atlantic  Richfield  Co.  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  its  progressive,  public- 
minded  policies  in  this  major  effort  to- 
ward cleaner  air.  In  my  opinion,  this  Is 
an  excellent  example  of  the  cooperation 
between  government  and  industry  that 
is  necessary  to  overcome  many  of  the 
problems  facing  us  in  the  United  States 
today.  

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  a  bill  <H.R.  18260)  to  au- 
thorize the  U.S.  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  establish  edu- 
cational programs  to  encourage  under- 
standing of  policies  and  support  of  activ- 
ities designed  to  preserve  and  enhance 
environmental  quality  and  maintain 
ecological  balance,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 
The  bill  <H.R.  18260'  to  authorize  the 
U  S  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  establish  educational  pro- 
grams to  encourage  understanding  of 
policies  and  support  of  activities  de- 
signed to  preserve  and  enhance  environ- 
mental quality  and  maintain  ecological 
balance,  was  read  twice  by  its  title  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  MILITARY  PROCURE- 
MENT AND  OTHER  PURPOSES 


The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  IH.R.  17123  >  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  during  the  fiscal 
year  1971  for  procurement  of  aircraft, 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  and  tracked  com- 
bat vehicles,  and  other  weapons,  and  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  authorized  personnel  strength 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quoriun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  is  rec- 
ognized, 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  we  are  in  a 
sense  resuming  a  debate  that  is  not  new 
to  this  Chamber,  the  debate  on  the  de- 
ployment of  the  Safeguard  antibalLstic 
missiles. 

While  the  system  we  debate  today  is 
the  same  as  the  system  the  Senate  au- 
thorized by  a  one-vote  margin  last  Au- 
gust, events  or  a  lack  of  events  have 
changed,  to  some  degree,  the  emphasis 
of  the  debate. 

Yesterday,  Senator  Cooper  and  I  in- 
troduced an  amendment  dealing  with 
Safeguard.  That  amendment  was  co- 
sponsored  by  Senators  Case.  Brooke, 
BURDICK,  Chttrch,  Cranston,  Eaglkton, 
GooDELL,  Gravel,  Harris,  Hartke,  Hat- 
field. Inotjye.  Javits.  Kennedy.  Mans- 
field, McCarthy.  McGovern,  Mathias, 
Mondale,  Muskie,  Nelson.  Pell,  Prox- 
MiRE.  Saxbe.  Schweiker,  Tydings,  Yar- 
BOROUGH,  and  Young  of  Ohio. 

In  order  to  spell  out  the  effect  and 
meaning  of  that  Safeguard  amendment, 
I  will  briefly  outline  what  the  amend- 
ment does  and  then  cite  events  of  last 
year  which  affect  this  debate. 

The  administration  requested  $1,359 
billion  to  continue  deployment  at  Grand 
Porks,  N.  Dak.,  and  Malmstrom,  Mont., 
the  sites  approved  last  year;  to  purchase 
additional  Sprint  missiles  for  those  sites; 
to  begin  site  preparation  at  Whitemoa 
Air  Force  Base,  Mo.,  and  at  Warren  Air 
Force  Base,  Wye;  and  to  begin  prepara- 
tions at  four  additional  sites  which  the 
Pentagon  admitted  wotUd  be  part  of  a 
thin  area  defense. 


The  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee reduced  that  request  SIO  million  by 
striking  the  authorization  for  the  four 
sites  officially  dedicated  to  an  area  de- 
fence. 

Oar  amendment  would  reduce  the  au- 
tho  ization  by  an  additional  ?322  m  illon. 
stnk  ng  all  funds  for  the  Missouri  and 
Wyominc  sites,  but  leaving  authorization 
to'conlinue  deployment  at  Grand  Forks 
and  Malmstrom  and  to  add  Sprint  mis- 
siles at  those  sites. 

Our  amendment  then  would  authorize 
an  expenditure  of  SI. 027  billion,  or  about 
S332  million  le.ss  than  requested  by  the 
administration. 

The  amendment  was  drawn  with  cer- 
tain recent  events  in  mind. 

Despite  last  years  argument  that  de- 
ployment was  needed  at  Grand  Forks 
and  Malmstrom  to  work  out  bugs  in  the 
system.  Congress  Is  asked  to  expand  the 
system  with  little  or  no  work  having  been 
accomplished  at  those  sites. 

Last  year,  despite  the  contention  of 
Safeguard  opponents  that  the  system 
was  not  likely  to  work,  and  if  it  did,  that 
it  could  be  easily  overcome,  supporters  of 
Safeguard  urged  approval  because  it 
was  "the  best  we  have."  This  year.  Penta- 
gon officials  admit  that  the  system  can 
be  overwhelmed,  and  want  additional 
funds  to  develop  new  radars  and  to  pur- 
chase additional  interceptor  missiles. 

Last  vear.  arms  limitation  talks — 
SALT— were  a  hope.  This  year,  the  Ulks 
are  in  progress  and  a  worthwhile  agree- 
ment is  the  hope. 

Last  year,  we  were  told  that  we  needed 
authority  to  deploy  two  Safeguard  sites 
as  a  bargaining  chip  for  SALT.  This  year, 
we  are  told  we  need  additional  Safeguard 
sites  as  bargaining  chips. 

Against  this  background.  Senator 
Cooper  and  I  do  not  consider  this  amend- 
ment so  much  a  compromise  as  a  ra- 
tional, modest  but  important  effort  to 
help  stem  the  ever  escalating  arms  race 
and.  specifically,  to  stop  the  momentum 
of  this  particular  weapons  system. 

To  those  who  believe  we  should  seek 
to  strike  all  money  except  for  research 
and  development,  let  me  emphasize  that 
a  vote  for  this  amendment  in  no  way 
endorses  what  we  opposed  last  year. 

Rather,  we  are  addressing  ourselves  to 
the  critical  questions  of  stopping  the  mo- 
mentum of  a  weapons  system  which,  if 
fully  developed,  could  cost — and  you  can 
almost  name  your  favorite  big  figure- 
as  much  as  $50  billion,  and  of  stoppmg 
the  momentum  of  an  arms  race,  which, 
with  each  new  escalation,  decreases 
rather  than  increases  the  national  se- 
curity. _,       . 

To  those  who  say  that  increased  costs 
resulting  from  any  delay  in  moving  ahead 
with  what  has  been  called  phase  H  of 
Safegtiard  will  offset  any  Immediate  sav- 
ings we  reply  that  an  ultimate  expendi- 
ture of  $50  billion  and  deployment  of  a 
weapons  system  which  could  push  the 
arms  race  to  the  ultimate  destruction  of 
the  world  shotild  not  be  decided  on 
whether  a  savings  of  $300  mlUion  may 
or  may  not  evaporate.  ^  ^v,  i. 

And  to  those  who  wish  to  push  that 
argument,  remember  that  the  same  could 
be  said  for  pennywisc-pound-foollsh 
reductions  in  expenditures  for  urban  re- 
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newal.  mental  health,  hospiuls,  and  ed- 
ucation. 

Mr.  President,  before  turning  to  spe- 
cific questions  about  our  amendment,  I 
think  it  migiu  be  helpful  if  we  tiy  to 
define  exactly  what  we  are  debating. 

In  re.iccting  the  Pentagon's  proposal 
for  Safeuiuard  sites  dedicated  to  an  area 
defense,  the  Senate  Armed  Senices  Com- 
mittee said: 

The  coninxiiiee  affirnis  its  conviction  that 
there  Is  no  cjinpelUng  need  to  move  now  to 
the  deployment  of  an  area  defense  of  our 
population  against  Chinese  Communist  ICBM 
attack. 

Mr.  President.  I  agree  with  that  con- 
clusion. 

However,  as  shall  be  developed  later. 
I  do  not  agree  with  the  contention  of  the 
commutee  that  the  sites  -it  Malmstrom. 
Grand  Forks.  Whiteman.  and  Warren 
can  be  considered  solely  or  even  chiefly 
as  devoted  to  the  defense  of  deterrent. 

For  the  sake  of  clarity  then,  we  should 
not  use  interchangeably,  as  the  commit- 
tee report  appears  to  do,  the  terms  "Safe- 
guard" and  "defense  of  deterrent." 

The  question  at  hand  is  neither 
whether  we  may  need  at  some  time  in  the 
future  a  hard-point  defense  of  our  de- 
terrent, nor.  as  indicated  in  the  commit- 
tee report,  "unilateral  termination  of  the 
Safeguard  program." 

Rather,  as  I  indicated  previously,  we 
are  debating  critical  questions  of  mo- 
mentum. 

In  a  world  increasingly  threatened  by 
nuclear  extinction  with  each  new  round 
of  the  arms  race,  does  the  Senate  wish 
to  take  a  small  step  to  slow  the  momen- 
tum of  a  race  to  oblivion? 

In  a  nation  which  must  do  more  to 
fight  pollution  and  poverty,  which  must 
do  more  to  improve  its  delivery  of  health 
carc'^^&tit.Srime,  to  build  housing,  doe5 
the  Senate  wis^  (o  take  a  small  step  to 
slow  the  mcmer>timv  of  a  weapons  system 
of  doubtful  relijibility^nd  at  best  of  mar- 
ginal need  which,  if  funy  deployed,  could 
cost  as  much  as^50  bullion? 

The  Senate  caTr-taJte  those  steps  by 
voting  for  our  amendment  to  stop  deploy- 
ment of  phase  II  of  Safeguard. 

And  the  Senate  can  vote  yes  on  the 
amendment  if  it  answers  these  two  ques- 
tions in  the  negative: 

First  Is  phase  II  of  Safeguard  vital 
to  the  success  of  SALT? 

Second.  Is  phase  n  of  Safeguard  vital 
to  the  national  security? 

Let  me  deal  with  those  questions  in 
order 

SAFECrARD  AKD  TRE  ARMS  RACE 

Mr.  President,  a  discussion  of  the  re- 
lation of  Safeguard  to  the  arms  race 
can  be  dinded  into  two  parts. 

First,  does  the  United  States  need  to 
expand  the  Safeguard  system  to 
strengthen  chances  of  securing  an  arms 
control  agreement  which  promises  a  real 
limitation  on  arms  development  and  de- 
ployment'' 

And  second,  does  deployment  of  Safe- 
guard affect  the  arms  race? 

Mr.  President,  history  does  not  indi- 
cate that  the  policy  of  arming  to  disarm 
holds  much  promise.  To  the  contrary,  the 
arms  limitation  agreements  we  have 
reached  with  the  Soviet  Union  have  been 
preceded  by  the  absence  of  such  a  policy. 


Those  conciusicns  are  not  mine  alone, 
but  are  based  on  research  developed  by 
Adrian  S.  Fisher,  dean  of  the  George- 
town University  Law  Center  and  former 
Deputy  Director  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency. 

In  June  of  1946,  the  United  States,  with 
a  monopoly  on  nuclear  weapons,  at- 
tempted to  negotiate  the  Baruch  plan. 
The  plan  would  have  established  inter- 
national control  of  the  production,  de- 
velopment and  use  of  nuclear  material. 

Based  on  the  reasoning  that  we  should 
expand  Safeguard  to  win  concessions  at 
SALT,  it  would  appear  that  our  over- 
whelming strength  in  1946  would  have 
put  pressure  on  the  Soviet  Union  to  ac- 
cept our  proposal. 

Of  course,  the  opposite  happened. 
Fearful  that  the  United  States  intended 
to  relegate  Russia  to  a  second-class  pow- 
er. Moscow  declined  to  agree  and  began 
an  intensive  effort  to  catch  up  in  the 
nuclear  arms  race. 

In  1957  after  the  launching  of  Sputnik. 
Moscow,  dealing  from  a  position  of 
strength,  sought  an  agreement  limiting 
strategic  nuclear  dehvery  systems. 

Based  on  the  reasoning  that  we  shoiild 
expand  Safeguard  to  win  concessions  at 
SALT,  it  would  appear  as  if  the  Rus- 
sians' overwhelming  strength  in  1957 
would  have  pressured  us  into  accepting 
their  proposal. 

Of  course,  the  opposite  happened. 
Fearful  that  we  might  be  relegated  to  a 
second-class  power,  we  declined  to  agree 
and  began  an  intensive  effort  to  catch 
up  in  the  race  for  nuclear  delivery 
systems. 

However,  when  President  Eisenliower 
sought  a  treaty  to  maintain  the  Antarc- 
tic a  nuclear-free  zone,  he  did  not  em- 
bark and  tills  Nation  did  not  embark  on 
a  program  to  deploy  nuclear  weapons 
in  the  Antarctic. 

And  today  we  have  an  agreement  not 
to  place  nuclear  weapons  in  the 
Antarctic. 

■When  President  Kennedy  sought  a 
treaty  banning  atmospheric  testing  of 
nuclear  weapons,  he  did  not  embark  and 
this  Nation  did  not  embark  on  an  accel- 
erated program  of  atmospheric  testing. 
To  the  contrary,  he  announced  that  not 
only  would  the  United  States  suspend 
all  such  testing  so  long  as  other  nations 
did  not  test,  but  he  promised  that  this 
Nation  would  not  be  the  first  to  resume 
testing. 

Under  the  argument  that  we  should  ex- 
pand Safeguard,  that  statement  should 
not  have  been  made,  but  today  we  have 
an  agreement  controlling  atmospheric 
testing  of  nuclear  devices. 

■When  President  Johnson  sought  a 
treaty  to  control  the  proliferation  of  nu- 
clear weapons,  he  did  not  launch  and 
this  Nation  did  not  launch  a  program  to 
give  nuclear  arms  to  other  countries. 

To  the  contrary,  the  UJS.  Senate,  under 
the  leadership  of  Senator  Pastore,  helped 
create  the  atmosphere  which  resulted 
in  the  signing  of  a  nonproliferatlon 
agreement. 

Diiring  the  negotiations,  Moscow  ex- 
pressed concern  that  under  one  guise  or 
another,  the  United  States  might  seek  to 
transfer  nuclear  weapons  to  West  Ger- 
many. 


The  Pastore  resolution  commended  the 
President's  efforts  to  negotiate  a  non- 
proliferation  treaty.  The  wording  of  tliat 
resolution,  combined  with  its  legislative 
liistory,  and  the  expressions  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  in  the  cuurce  of 
the  hearings  helped  convince  Moscow 
that  we  had  no  intention  of  transferring 
nuclear  arms  to  West  Germany. 

Under  the  reasoning  that  we  should 
expand  Safeguard,  that  resolution  should 
not  have  been  passed:  the  proper  course 
woiild  have  been  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  to  permit  the  transfer  of  nu- 
clear weapons  to  other  countries.  But  to- 
day, because  of  our  restraint  at  the  time, 
we  have  a  nonproliferatlon  treaty. 

Mr.  President,  on  April  9  of  this  year 
the  Senate  passed,  by  a  vote  of  72  to  6, 
a  resolution  urging  the  President  to  seek 
an  immediate  suspension  by  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  "of  all  of- 
fensive and  defensive  nuclear  strategic 
weapons  systems." 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  should  sup- 
port rather  than  undercut  the  intent  of 
that  resolution,  a  resolution  in  keeping 
with  actions  taken  in  the  past  which 
have  helped  lead  to  arms  limitation 
agreements. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  support  the  in- 
tent of  that  resolution,  we  can  remain 
consistent  with  its  expression  of  a  desire 
to  halt  the  arms  race  by  voting  against 
deployment  of  phase  n  of  Safeguard. 

In  doing  that,  we  leave  the  President 
with  a  formidable  bargaining  chip  he 
says  he  needs— the  sites  at  Grand  Forks 
and  Malmstrom — but  we  make  clear  to 
the  world  that  we  are  not  anxious  to 
escalate  the  arms  race. 

In  that  way  the  Senate  would  be  act- 
ing in  a  responsible  way  to  help  slow  the 
momentum  of  that  race  to  oblivion. 

To  those  who  fear  that  an  expression 
of  a  desire  to  end  the  arms  race  might 
be  interpreted  as  a  sign  of  weakness,  I  say 
that  Moscow  knows  the  big  bargaining 
chip  is  not  found  in  partial  deployment  of 
a  system  of  doubtful  reliability,  but  is 
found  in  the  imcontested  authorization 
request  for  research  and  development  on 
a  more  effective  defensive  system  and  in 
the  awareness  that  if  SALT  falls,  such  a 
system  will  undoubtedly  be  Installed. 

Those  who  contend  that  deployment  of 
Safeguard  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  is  not  pro- 
vocative and  will  not  escalate  the  arms 
race  cannot  have  it  both  ways. 

Either  Safeguard  is  provocative  and  a 
bargaining  chip,  or  it  Is  not  provocative 
and  is  not  a  bargaining  chip. 

If  Safeguard  is  not  provocative,  even 
supporters  of  phase  II  of  Safeguard  must 
admit  that  the  argiiment  that  phase  II 
is  needed  as  a  bargaining  chip  does  not 
hold  water. 

If  Safeguard  Is  provocative,  then  sup- 
porters of  phase  U  must  admit  deploy- 
ment threatens  to  escalate  the  arms  race, 
and  must  weigh  that  danger  against 
what  history  tells  about  the  value  of 
arming  to  disarm. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Safeguard  is  pro- 
vocative. Let  me  explain. 

The  national  security  of  this  country 
and  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  built  on  the 
ability  of  the  nuclear  deterrent  of  each 
nation  to  infiict  an  unacceptable  amount 
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of  damage  on  tlie  other  even  after  being 
subjected  to  attack. 

Any  weapons  system  that  downgrades 
the  effectiveness  of  one  nation's  deterrent 
upsets  the  balance  and  forces  tliat  nation 
to  develop  a  new  weapon  to  restore  the 
balance. 

An  area  defense  system  which  is  de- 
signed to  protect  cities  could,  if  it  worked, 
downgrade  the  deterrent  value  of  exist- 
ing weapons. 

For  that  reason,  while  a  hardpoint  de- 
fense of  deterrent  missiles  may  not  esca- 
late the  arms  race,  deployment  of  an  area 
defense  will. 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
contends  that  by  eliminating  the  four 
sites  designated  for  area  defense,  it  has 
made  clear  that  Safeguard  is  for  defense 
of  the  deterrent. 

UiTfortunately.  words  in  a  committee 
report  do  not  change  the  fact  that  Safe- 
guard components  were  originally  de- 
signed to  provide  area  defense. 

Unfortunately,  the  words  of  the  com- 
mittee report  do  not  change  the  testi- 
mony of  Pentagon  witness  after  Pentagon 
witness  that  the  sites  at  Warren  and 
Whiteman.  as  well  as  the  sites  at  Grand 
Forks  and  Malstrom.  can  be  building 
blocks  for  an  area  defense. 

The  Pentagon  made  quite  clear  its 
intentions  for  Safeguard  when,  in  re- 
sfxjnse  to  a  question  submitted  by  the 
Armed  Ser\ices  Committee,  it  wrote: 

In  one  sense,  we  have  already  started  the 
area  defense  at  the  two  sites  authorized  last 
year  for  Phase  I  because  those  two  sites  con- 
tribute to  all  the  objectives  the  Safeguard 
Z>  system.  If  fully  deployed,  would  meet.  They 

X  would  protect  not  only  Mlnuteman  but  they 

also  form  an  Integral  part  of  the  area  defense 
of  the  entire  country.  (Page  289.  Authoriza- 
tion for  Military  Procurement.  Research  and 
Development.  Fiscal  Year  1971.  Hearing  be- 
fore Senate  Armed  Services  Committee) 

I  submit  that  the  strategic  planners  in 
Moscow  have  every  reason  to  accept  the 
position  stressed  over  and  over  again  by 
ranking  Pentagon  officials. 

Dr.  W.  K.  H.  Panofsky.  Director  of  the 
Stanford  Linear  Accelerator  Center,  put 
the  situation  well  when  he  submitted  this 
statement  to  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee: 

I  disagree  with  the  statement  that  "Safe- 
guard poses  no  threat  to  the  Soviet  deter- 
rence." I  agree  that  Phase  I  and  Phase  n-A 
of  Safeguard  clearly  do  little  to  "protect  the 
population."  However,  the  announced  policy 
of  covering  the  country  with  an  antl-Chlnese 
ABM  designed  to  avoid  damage  If  at  all  pos- 
sible, signals  an  Intent  to  go  further.  Just 
the  fact  that  Safeguard  Is  poorly  designed  for 
Its  announced  objective  of  defending  the  de- 
terrent, and  the  policy  of  an  antl-Chlnese 
"virtually  iafalUble"  defense  emphasizes  to 
the  USSR  that  retaining  the  option  of  ex- 
pansion to  a  thick  city  defense  Is  an  Impor- 
tant ingredient  of  the  Safeguard  decision 

Also,  most  of  the  pro- ABM  public  witnesses 
have  made  It  unmistakably  clear  that  they 
view  the  entering  wedge  role  of  Safeguard 
toward  a  city  defense  against  the  USSR  as 
Its  most  Important  function,  the  President's 
statements  notwithstanding.  ( Page  2320.  Au- 
thorization for  Military  Procurement.  Re- 
search and  I>evelopment.  Fiscal  Year  1971, 
Hearing  before  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee) 

And  to  use  the  words  of  Defense  Secre- 
tary Laird: 


The  fundamental  driving  force  in  an  arms 
race  is  what  one  countrj'  perceives  as  possible 
objectives  of  another  country's  actions.  (As- 
sociated Press  luncheon,  New  York  City,  April 
20,  1970.) 

Secretary  Laird  and  his  assistants  have 
spelled  out  in  great  detail  the  possible 
objectives  of  deploying  Safeguard,  and 
those  possible  objectives  would  clearly 
escalate  the  arms  race. 

SAFEGUARD  AND  THB   NATIONAL  SECtTRrTY 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  said  that  the 
question  of  going  ahead  with  phase  II  of 
Safeguard  is  a  policy  question  as  to 
whether  we  should  pursue  the  weapon 
which  offers  the  greatest  prospect  of  pro- 
tectin.2  our  land-based  ICBM  deterrent 
force. 

I  do  not  agree,  for  posed  in  that  way, 
the  questions  of  whether  our  total  de- 
terrent is  endangered  and  whether  Safe- 
guard will  provide  any  real  protection 
are  ignored. 

If,  indeed,  our  total  deterrent  were 
threatened,  and  if  indeed  Safeguard 
would  provide  significant  protection,  one 
would  have  to  weigh  the  effect  of  deploy- 
ment of  phase  I  on  the  arms  race  against 
the  extent  of  the  threat  to  our  national 
security. 

But  neither  of  those  contingencies  is 
correct. 

Let  us  assume  that  phase  I  and  phase 
II  of  Safeguard  work  and  are  fully  de- 
ployed. A  chart  prepared  from  public 
information  by  Dr.  Panofsky  and  printed 
on  page  2222  of  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  hearing  on  this  bill,  shows 
the  following: 

If  Moscow  limits  itself  to  producing 
SS-9  missiles  at  its  present  rate,  our 
present  ICBM  land-based  deterrent 
would  be  threatened  at  the  start  of  the 
next  decade.  At  that  point  in  time.  Safe- 
guard would  provide  some  protection,  but 
by  continuing  production  of  SS-9's,  Mos- 
cow shortly  would  have  enough  missiles 
to  overwhelm  Safeguard. 

If  the  Russians  increase  the  rate  of 
production,  or  improve  the  accuracy  of 
the  SS-9.  or  go  to  MIRVs,  all  of  which 
they  would  be  most  likely  to  do  if  they 
were  intent  on  going  for  a  first-strike 
capability,  they  would  have  the  capacity 
to  overwhelm  Safeguard  before  it  is  de- 
ployed by  mid-decade. 

If  a  SALT  agreement  results  in  a  level- 
ing of  missile  deployment,  then  Safe- 
guard will  not  be  needed. 

In  other  words,  for  upwards  of  $12 
billion  we  will  be  purchasing  a  defense 
system  which  will  be  effective  only  if  the 
Soviet  Union  follows  a  very  narrow  range 
of  options,  and  even  then,  only  for  a  very 
short  time. 

This  fact  was  in  essence  admitted  by 
several  Pentagon  witnesses  when  they 
testified  in  support  of  authorizations 
needed  to  finance  research  on  more  ef- 
fective ways  to  protect  our  land-based 
deterrent. 

Let  me  cite  just  three  examples  from 
testimony  given  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee. 

Dr.  John  S.  Foster,  Jr..  Director  of  De- 
fense Research  Engineering,  made  the 
f oUow  ing  statement : 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  Is  true  that  a  level  of 
offense  can  be  obtained  that  will  overwhelm 


any  deleuse.  Secretary  Laird  and  others  of 
ui m  the  testimony  have  sa:d  ihat  the  Soviet 
offensive  force  could  grow  to  the  point  who.-e 
the  Salegu.'vrd  Phase  II  deployment  level 
could  be  overwhelmed. 

To  guard  against  that  possibility,  we  have 
Initiated  in  the  fiscal  year  1971  program  the 
development  of  a  smaller  and  less  costly 
radar  to  provide  point  defense  for  the  Mln- 
uteman fields. 

Should  the  threat  continue  to  grow.  v,e 
•Aould  have  the  opportunity  to  deploy  these 
.^mailer  radars  in  larger  numbers  than  il.e 
MSR's.  so  that  they  could  cope  with  a  sig- 
nificantly Increased  threat. 

Lt.  Gen.  A.  W.  Betts.  Chief  of  Research 
and  Development,  said: 

T"ne  reason  that  we  have  a  considerable 
Increase  this  year  (In  research  funds)  is  that 
a  decision  has  been  made  that  we  should 
protect  our  options  for  the  future  posslblUtv 
that  the  Soviet  threat  to  Minuteman  will 
continue  to  advance  beyond  that  which  could 
be  handled  by  the  Safeguard  system,  and  la 
the  event  that  it  does,  and  the  decision  is 
made  that  we  need  to  put  a  hard  site  de- 
leiise  of  a  greater  capability  In  the  Minute- 
man  fields  than  we  now  have  as  we  plan 
Safeguard,  then  we  would  want  the  tech- 
nology that  Is  represented  by  these  develop- 
ments. (Page  815.  Authorization  for  Military 
Procurement,  Research  and  Development. 
Fiscal  Year  1971,  Hearing  before  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee). 

The  third  witness,  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  Robert  C.  Seamans.  Jr..  said: 

If  the  Soviets  continue  to  Increase  the 
threat,  it  may  pro%'e  more  cost  effective  to 
rely  up>on  a  broader  mix  of  defensive  meas- 
ures— close-in  hard  point  defense,  harden- 
ing, and  multlbaslng,  as  examples.  (Page 
908.  Authorization  for  Military  Procurement. 
Research,  and  Development,  Fiscal  Year  1971, 
Hearing  before  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee) 

Now  let  me  turn  to  the  question  of 
whether  our  total  deterrent  is  in  danger. 

Our  deterrent  rests  with  ICBM  Min- 
uteman missiles,  nuclear  submarines, 
strategic  bombers,  and  a  vast  array  of 
tactical  nuclear  weapons  located  abroad. 

Only  if  all  of  these  deterrents  are  en- 
dangered, and  only  If  all  of  them  can 
be  wiped  out  simultaneously,  can  a  strong 
case  be  made  for  the  need  to  defend  our 
Minutemen. 

That  case  has  not  been  made  and.  I 
suspect,  carmot  be  made. 

But  even  if  one  fears  that  the  impos- 
sible can  happen,  and  even  If  one  be- 
lieves that  we  should  spend  $12  billion 
for  a  defense  which  can  only  be  effective 
if  the  Russians  refuse  to  exercise  any  of 
several  options,  and  then  only  for  a  short 
time,  one  must  still  answer  the  very  se- 
rious technical  objections  raised  against 
Safeguard. 

In  brief,  there  are  a  large  body  of  sci- 
entists and  technicians  who  believe  that 
the  computer  which  will  dh'ect  Safe- 
guard missiles  cannot  work  with  the  re- 
liability required  to  provide  a  credible 
defense. 

There  Is  considerable  doubt  within  the 
scientific  conamunity.  acknowledged  by 
the  Pentagon,  that  the  system  will  sig- 
nificantly increase  our  defense  posture 
because  the  radar  which  directs  the 
Safeguard  missiles  is  easier  to  destroy 
than  the  Minuteman  missiles  Safeguard 
is  supposed  to  protect. 
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Finally,  persons  experienced  with  de- 
veloping sophisticated  weapons  systems 
point  out  that  such  systems  have  almost 
always  rt  quired  rigorous  and  realistic 
field  testing  and  sometimes  actual  use  to 
iron  out  all  the  bugs,  and  I  think  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  Safeguard  is  one  of  the 
most,  if  not  the  most,  sophisticated 
weapons  system  ever  proposed. 

Unless,  we  are  willing  to  subject  Safe- 
guard equipment  to  missile  attacks,  it 
will  never  be  tested  as  it  should. 

Mr.  President,  the  objections  which 
argued  against  deployment  at  Grand 
Forks  and  Malmstrom  last  year  argue 
even  more  strongly  against  expansion  of 
the  system  this  year. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  incorrect  to  sug- 
gest that  some  members  of  this  body 
supported  deployment  at  Grand  Forks 
and  Malmstrom  last  year  on  the  grounds 
that  useful  knowledge  on  eliminating  op- 
erational bugs  could  be  developed  by  ac- 
tual field  deployment. 

Now.  however,  with  little  or  no  work 
done  on  the  site  authorized  last  year,  the 
Pentagon  is  asking  us  to  approve  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  system. 

This  request  we  made  despite  this 
sutement  made  last  year  by  Secretary' 
Laird: 

So  to  those  who  are  concerned  about 
whether  the  S.'\FEOUARD  system  will  work. 
I  would  say  let  us  deploy  Phase  I  and  find  out. 
Only  in  tlils  way  can  we  be  sure  to  uncover 
all  of  the  operating  problems  that  are  bound 
to  arise  when  a  major  weapon  system  Is  first 
deployed.  Since  It  will  take  five  years  to  de- 
ploy the  first  two  sites,  we  will  have  ample 
time  to  find  the  solutions  through  our  con- 
tinuing R&D  effort  to  any  operational  prob- 
lem that  may  arise  And  only  then  will  we 
be  in  .X  position  to  move  forward  promptly, 
and  with  confidence.  In  the  event  the  threat 
develops  to  a  point  where  deployment  of 
the  entire  system  becomes  necessary.  (Page 
237,  Senate  Armed  Services  hearings,  1970, 
on  S.  3367) 

I.  for  one.  remain  unconvinced  that 
there  is  any  great  need  to  hurr>'  into 
deployment  on  an  untested  system  cost- 
ing billions  of  dollars  and  which,  if  al- 
lowed to  grow  as  envisioned  in  the  Penta- 
gon, can  only  escalate  the  arms  race  and 
the  arms  budget  of  both  this  nation  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Rather,  I  am  convinced  that  the  Sen- 
ate should  take  a  small  step  to  slow 
the  momentum  of  the  race  to  oblivion. 
Normally,  we  make  such  pleas  on  behalf 
of  generations  to  follow,  but  in  this  case, 
there  may  he  no  generation  to  come. 

Rather.  I  am  convinced  that  the  Senate 
should  take  a  small  step  to  slow  the  mo- 
mentum of  an  expensive  weapons  sys- 
tem of  doubtful  reliability  and  at  best  of 
marginal  need. 

We  can  do  no  less  for  a  nation  which 
must  do  vastly  more  to  fight  pollution 
and  poverty,  to  improve  its  health  care 
delivery  system,  to  achieve  educational 
excellence,  to  fight  crime,  to  build  needed 
housing  and  all  the  rest  of  the  litany  of 
nonmilitar>-  domestic  needs,  the  failure 
adequately  to  respond  to  which  can  more 
effectively  destroy  our  future  than  tiny 
threat  from  overseas. 

We  can  take  those  steps  by  striking 
authorization  for  expansion  of  Safeguard 
from  this  bill— the  step  that  is  proposed 
by  the  amendment  ofTered  by  the  Senator 


from  Kentucky  and  myself,  and  many 
others.  ,,  ^^ 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr  HART.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  from  Michigan 
upon  his  address  to  the  Senate  today 
on  the  amendment  which  he  has  offered, 
and  in  which  I  have  joined  with  a  num- 
ber of  other  Senators.  As  always,  his  ap- 
proach has  been  one  based  upon  reason 
and  experience,  and  made  in  good  tem- 
per. I  have  no  doubt,  as  the  debate  pro- 
ceeds and  he  continues  to  draw  upon  his 
knowledge  and  experience  and  present  it 
to  the  Senate,  that  it  will  have  great  ef- 
fect. I  know  that,  in  discussions  with  a 
number  of  Members  of  the  Senate  who 
are  concerned  about  this  problem,  he  has 
shown  his  desire  to  reach  a  solution  that 
would  protect  the  principle  in  which  he 
so  strongly  believes — one  which  would 
also  be  considered  reasonable  by  other 
Members  of  the  Senate,  and  one  that 
would  not  in  any  way  damage  our  coun- 
tr>'s  position  in  the  SALT  talks. 

I  will  ask  the  Senator  if  he  does  not 
consider  that  the  acceptance  which  the 
am.endment  offers  of  the  action  that  was 
taken  last  year,  one  which  appropriated 
more  than  a  billion  dollars  for  phase  I 
of  the  Safeguard  system,  plus  the  billion 
dollars  that  will  be  authorized  this  year 
in  the  pending  bill — provide  a  very  ample 
and  generous  position  for  any  use  of  the 
SALT  talks. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  first  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  for  his  kind 
comments,  and  remind  my  colleagues 
that  it  was  he  who  initially  imdertook 
this  fight  several  years  ago.  We  are  all 
delighted  to  be  with  him.  and  hope  this 
time  he  can  have  a  measure  of  success. 
Now  to  his  question.  I  think  the  argu- 
ment can  be  made  that  casting  the  au- 
thorization in  the  form  this  amendment 
would  cast  it  makes  the  chip,  if  there  is 
such  a  chip,  stronger  than  proceeding 
either  as  recommended  by  the  adminis- 
tration or  by  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, by  authorizing  them  to  concen- 
trate their  efforts  on  what  the  kinks  are. 
Actually,  there  are  those  two  sites 
provided  for  in  phase  I.  Undertaking  to 
develop  this  Safeguard  system,  to  me — 
and  I  am  sure  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  as  well — would  provide  a 
stronger,  more  compelling  kind  of  poker 
threat  than  advancing  without  any  ex- 
perience or  feedback  yet  from  phase  I 
to  phase  II. 

As  Secretary  Laird,  last  February  a 
year  ago,  said: 

So  to  those  who  are  concerned  about 
whether  the  Safeguard  system  will  work,  I 
would  say  let  us  deploy  Phase  I  and  find 
out.  .  .  .  Since  It  will  take  five  years  to 
deploy  the  first  two  sites,  we  will  have  ample 
time  to  find  the  solutions  through  our 
continuing  R&D  effort  to  any  operational 
problem  that  may  arise.  And  only  then  will 
we  be  in  a  position  to  move  forward  prompt- 
ly, and  with  confidence,  in  the  event  the 
threat  develops  to  a  point  where  deploy- 
ment of  the  entire  system  becomes  necessary. 

If  he  was  sound  then,  he  is  sound  now 
in  providing,  as  this  amendment  does, 
the  tools  to  proceed  at  phase  I  along 
with  basic  research,  we  believe,  that 
would  make  stronger  and  not  weaker  the 


chip,  if  indeed  there  is  any  validity  to 
the  argument. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  would  appreciate  the 
Senator's  comments  about  the  threat 
which  is  talked  about  so  much.  If  it 
should  become  a  reality,  would  not  the 
preservation  of  a  deterrent  and  the  se- 
curity of  our  country  be  better  assured 
by  the  amendment  we  offer,  rather  than 
the  continuing  deployment  of  a  system 
which  almost  the  entire  scientific  com- 
muruty  admits  is  faulty  and  many  in 
the  Department  of  Defense  have  stated 
in  testimony  is  inadequate? 

Mr.  HART.  I  believe,  and  we  believe, 
that  it  would  enhance  the  security  and 
better  safeguard  the  security  of  this  Na- 
tion. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  congratu- 
late the  senior  Senator  from  Kentucky 
and  the  senior  Senator  from  Michigan 
on  their  amendment,  of  which  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  cosponsor.  I  trust  that  with 
their  skilled  management,  the  amend- 
ment will  prevail. 


HANOI'S  CRUEL  TREATMENT  OF 
PRISONERS  OF  WAR 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  we  have  seen 
evidence  on  many  occasions  that  the 
deliberations  of  this  body  do  not  pass 
unnoticed  in  the  capital  of  North  "Viet- 
nam. For  that  reason.  I  should  like  to 
address  myself  to  a  subject  of  intense 
concern  to  every  American — indeed,  to 
every  humane  person  anywhere  in  the 
world — and  one  where  the  true  interests 
of  our  adversaries  in  Hanoi  happen  to 
be  identical  with  our  own.  If  the  leader- 
ship in  Hanoi  could  only  be  brought  to 
recognize  where  their  own  advantage  lies 
in  this  matter,  much  needless  pain  and 
suffering  might  be  lifted  from  the  lives 
of  many  innocent  victims  of  the  unfor- 
tunate conflict  in  which  we  are  mutually 
engaged. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  plight  of  the 
many  hundreds  of  American  servicemen 
either  missing  in  action  or  known  to  be 
captives  in  Vietnam.  At  this  moment  we 
cannot  even  be  certain  how  many  of 
these  men  are  alive  or  dead.  The  total  of 
captured  and  missing  Is  somewhere  in 
the  neighborhood  of  1,500.  But  the  au- 
thorities in  North  "Vietnam  continue  to 
treat  the  names  of  captured  Americans 
as  though  they  were  military  secrets — 
to  the  deepening  distress  and  anguish 
of  the  wives,  parents,  and  children  in- 
nocently involved.  As  one  wife  so  poig- 
nantly pleaded  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
delegation  to  the  talks  in  Paris: 

You  should  at  least  be  willing  to  tell  me 
whether  I  ana  a  wife  or  a  widow. 

The  unfortunate  families  of  these  men, 
in  order  to  foster  exchanges  of  the 
pathetically  limited  information  which 
comes  to  us,  have  formed  the  National 
League  of  Families  of  American  Prisoners 
of  War  and  Missing  in  Action  in  South- 
east Asia.  I  had  the  honor  of  attending 
the  opening  of  an  ofiBce  and  communica- 
tons  center  in  the  building  of  the  Re- 
serve Officers  Association  right  across 
from  us  here  in  the  Capitol.  Their  appeal 
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is  to  the  conscience,  not  only  of  their 
countrymen,  but  of  men  of  goodwill 
throughout  the  world.  I  hope  they  will 
have  the  wholehearted  support  of  the 
Congress  and  of  the  executive  officials  of 
our  Government;  certainly  they  shall 
have  mine. 

In  this  regard,  we  are  assured  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  that  all  benefits 
which  accrue  to  families  of  service  mem- 
bers are  extended  equally  to  the  families 
of  those  missing  in  action  or  known  to 
be  captured;  also  the  rights,  privileges, 
or  benefits  of  a  serviceman's  family  are 
the  same  whether  the  man  is  a  prisoner 
of  war  or  is  listed  as  missing  in  action. 
Full  pav  and  allowances  continue  in 
either  case.  I  believe  that  this  is  the  least 
we  can  do  for  those  who  have  sacrificed 
so  much,  and  I  pledge,  personally,  to 
support  the  efforts  of  any  family  to  as- 
sure that  its  rights  are  fully  honored. 

As  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  I 
have  never  hesitated  to  question  either 
the  wisdom  or  the  justice  of  my  own 
country's  actions  in  this  conflict.  For  ex- 
ample. I  was  an  eariy  and  strong  oppo- 
nent of  the  bombing  sorties  into  North 
Vietnam.  I  believed  that  they  would 
prove  to  be  countemroductive;  that  they 
would  contribute  more  to  prolonging  the 
war  than  to  shortening  it.  Furthermore, 
of  those  Americans  now  prisoners  of  war 
or  missing  in  action,  more  than  half  are 
pilots  or  crewmembers  of  aircraft 
downed  over  North  Vietnam  during  those 
bombing  raids. 

My  opposition  to  those  raids  was  not 
then  popular  with  the  leaders  of  my  own 
party  who  were  responsible  for  the  deci- 
sions I  opposed,  nor  with  a  substantial 
number  of  my  own  constituents.  But  such 
was  my  honest  conviction,  and  I  felt 
obliged  to  express  it.  In  all  matters  per- 
taining to  the  war  in  Vietnam,  I  have 
endeavored  to  act  without  consideration 
of  political  consequences,  with  a  maxi- 
mum of  objectivity,  and  yet  with— in  the 
words  of  the  authors  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence— "a  decent  respect  for 
the  opinions  of  mankind." 

All  this  is  worth  mentioning  today  only 
because  it  should  be  made  clear  that 
those  of  us  who  opposed  the  policies 
which  produced  the  capture  of  our 
POW's  are  as  concerned— are  as  passion- 
ately interested— in  their  welfare  as 
those  who  originally  advocated  the  same 
policies.  I  hope  this  fact  will  not  be  over- 
looked in  Hanoi. 

There  are.  I  suggest,  only  three  prin- 
cipal concerns  which  might  reasonably 
influence  a  government's  policy  for  deal- 
ing with  prisoners  of  war.  They  are: 
First,  a  fundamental  concern  for  law 
and  decency;  second,  the  attempt  to 
achieve  some  military  objective;  and. 
third,  the  pursuit  of  some  political  goal.  If 
I  were  speaking  now  to  the  government  of 
North  Vietnam,  I  would  argue  that  their 
present  treatment  of  war  prisoners  is 
harmful  to  their  own  self-interest  not 
merely  on  one  of  the  grounds  I  have  men- 
tioned, but  on  all  three. 

In  the  first  instance,  how  can  any  na- 
tion fail  to  gain  advantage  from  honoring 
international  agreements  into  which  it 
has  solemnly  and  voluntarily  entered? 
For  the  basic  human  rights  of  prisoners 


of  war  are  not  merely  matters  of  subjec- 
tive judgment;  they  are  clearly  and  ex- 
pliciUy  spelled  out  in  the  Convention  on 
Protection  of  Prisoners  of  War  concluded 
at  Geneva  in  1949  and  acceded  to  by 
North  Vietnam  in  1957.  The  same  con- 
vention was  ratified  by  the  United  States 
in  1955  and  by  South  Vietnam  in  1953,  so 
that  it  is  legally  binding  on  all  of  the 
combatants  in  the  present  hostilities. 
That  the  convention  represents  the  col- 
lective judgment  of  mankind  on  mini- 
mum standards  of  justice  and  decency  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  it  was  signed 
by  more  than  125  parties,  including  more 
than  100  members  of  the  United  Nations. 
Can  any  power  which  seeks  international 
recognition  and  support  hope  to  further 
its  own  interests  by  continuing  disdain 
for  such  an  overwhelming  body  of  world 
opinion? 

The  convention  is  quite  specific.  In 
addition  to  the  right  to  recieve  mail  and 
packages  and  to  send  a  minimum  of  two 
letters  and  four  cards  each  month,  the 
Geneva  convention  specifies  minimum 
standards  of  detention,  diet,  and  hygiene. 
It  requires  repatriation  of  the  ill  or  seri- 
ously wounded.  It  specifies  that  the  de- 
taining power  shall  accept  the  offices  of 
some  neutral  power  or  respected  inter- 
national organization  such  as  the  Red 
Cross  as  a  protective  power  for  the  pris- 
oners. And  it  requires  that  the  detaining 
power  provide  the  names  of  the  prisoners 
it  holds  to  their  families  and  to  the  neu- 
tral power  or  the  International  Commit- 
tee of  the  Red  Cross. 

That  the  Government  of  North  Viet- 
nam has  steadfastly  Ignored  these  and 
all  other  provisions  of  the  Geneva  con- 
vention Is  too  well  documented  to  require 
detailing  here.  It  is  sufficient  to  repeat 
that  they : 

Refuse  to  release  the  wounded  and 
sick ' 

Refuse  to  Identify  the  prisoners  they 
hold,  with  the  result  that  hundreds  of 
wives,  children,  and  parents  do  not  know 
whether  their  loved  ones  are  dead  or 
alive; 

Refuse  to  allow  a  reasonable  level  of 
correspondence  or  delivery  of  packages 
to  the  POW's:  and 

Refuse  to  permit  inspection  of  its  POW 
camps  by  the  International  Committee 
of  the  Red  Cross,  which  regularly  in- 
spects all  POW  camps  in  South  Vietnam. 
It  has  been  suggested  that,  since  no 
officially  declared  state  of  war  exists 
between  our  two  countries,  Americans 
are  not  subject  to  the  protection  of  the 
convention.  But  article  2  of  the  Geneva 
convention,  to  which  North  Vietnam 
acceded  on  June  28.  1957,  expUcitly  pro- 
vides that — 

It  shall  apply  to  all  cases  of  declared  war 
or  any  oth^r  Armed  conflict  v:hich  may  arise 
between  two  or  more  of  the  High  Contract- 
ing Parties,  even  if  the  state  of  war  is  not 
recognized  by  one  of  them. 

It  would  be  hard  to  recall  an  interna- 
tional agreement  whose  purpose  was 
spelled  out  more  clearly. 

Attention  has  also  been  called  to  the 
reservation  put  forward  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  North  Vietnam  to  article  85  of 
the  convention,  with  the  suggestion  that 
Hanoi's  present  conduct  toward  prison- 
ers may  be  somehow  justified  by  that  res- 


ervation. This.  too.  is  insupportable.  The 
article  in  question  states  in  its  entirety: 
F>risoners  of  war  prosecuted  under  the 
laws  of  the  Detaining  Power  for  acts  com- 
mitted prior  to  capture  shall  retain,  even 
If  convicted,  the  benefits  of  the  present  Con- 
vention. 

North  Vietnam  dechned  to  accept  this 
article  as  written,  specifying  instead 
that— 

The  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  de- 
clares that  prisoners  of  war  prosecuted  and 
convicted  for  war  crime*  cr  for  crimes 
against  humanity,  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  laid  down  by  the  Nuremberg 
Court  of  Justice  shall  not  benefit  from  the 
present  Convention,  as  specified  in  Article  85. 

This  reservation  cannot  be  used  to 
justify  Hanoi's  present  course  because, 
in  its  own  words,  only  those  'prisoners 
of  war  prosecuted  and  convicted"  for 
war  crimes  or  crimes  against  humanity 
are  to  be  denied  protection  by  the  con- 
vention. Despite  a  great  deal  of  rhetori- 
cal propaganda  about  "war  criminals" 
and  so  forth,  there  have  been  no  prose- 
cutions and  no  convictions  of  Ameri- 
can POWs  by  North  Vietnam,  even  un- 
der its  own  laws  or  in  its  own  courts 
American  POW's  are.  therefore,  entitled 
to  all  their  rights  under  the  Geneva  con- 
vention by  Hanoi's  own  definition  of 
those  rights. 

The  record  is  clear:  under  any  pos- 
sible interpretation  of  law  or  historj-. 
North  Vietnam,  by  her  continued  viola- 
tion ot^the  basic  rights  of  prisoners  of 
war.  holds  herself  aloof  from  the  most 
fundamental  humane  instincts  of  the 
community  of  nations — and  does  so  in 
violation  of  a  solemn  compact  into  which 
she  entered  voluntarily  with  more  than 
100  other  nations.  I  confess  that  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  imagine  how  her 
leaders  could  expect  such  actions  to  work 
for  the  advantage  of  their  country. 

Another  consideration  which  might 
reasonably  influence  the  treatment  of 
war  prisoners.  I  have  suggested,  is  the 
hope  for  military  advantage.  And  on  this 
groimd.  too.  the  present  policy  of  North 
Vietnam  seems  to  me  to  work  clearly 
against  Hanoi's  own  best  interests.  Ill 
treatment  of  prisoners  is  to  the  military 
disadvantaged  of  any  belligerent.  The  ex- 
pectation of  such  treatment  only  re- 
doubles the  enemy's  determination  to 
fight  to  the  end.  It  encourage  in  him  the 
attitude  stated  long  ago  by  Plato  that — 

He  who  allows  himself  to  be  taken  prisoner 
may  as  well  be  made  a  present  to  his  en- 
emies; he  Is  their  lawful  prey,  and  let  them 
do  what  they  like  with  him. 

Military  advantage  gained  from  the 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  has  in- 
variably stemmed  from  appU'ing  the 
principles  of  leniency  and  justice,  not 
those  of  harshness  and  vengeance.  In 
World  War  n.  for  example,  the  Allies 
took  great  pains  to  give  their  prisoners 
humane  treatment  and  to  advertise  this 
fact  to  the  enemy.  Interrogation  of  Ger- 
man POW's  who  surrendered  volimtarily 
showed  that  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  them  expected  good  treatment,  in  spite 
of  strenuous  efforts  by  the  German  Gov- 
ernment to  make  them  believe  otherwise. 

If  the  Government  of  North  Vietnam 
pursues  its  present  course  in  hope  of 
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miliUry  gain,  therefore,  I  suggest  that 
its  policy  IS  as  unwise  as  it  is  inhumane. 

A  thu-d  consideration  which  might  af- 
fect the  conditions  of  detention  lor 
POW's  IS  some  hope  of  political  gain  on 
Uie  part  of  the  captor.  One  line  of  rea- 
soning 15  that,  if  Hanoi  waits  long  en- 
ough, the  anxiety  and  frustration  of  the 
prisoners'  families  will  turn  to  bitterness 
and  frustration  of  the  American  people 
toward  their  own  government.  They  will 
blame,  not  Hanoi,  but  Washington's  ob- 
stinacy over  the  settlement  of  the  war 
for  the  prisoners'  plight.  This,  in  turn, 
will  increase  pressures  from  the  Ameri- 
can people  for  ending  hostihties. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  no  such  thought 
L3  taken  seriously  by  the  authorities  in 
Hanoi.  In  fact,  no  course  of  action  could 
be  more  counterproductive.  Continuing 
maltreatment  of  POW's  in  North  Viet- 
nam—and the  deepening  doubts  such 
treatment  creates  about  the  nature  and 
intentions  of  the  Hanoi  government- 
could  easily  become  the  largest  single  ob- 
stacle to  peace.  Conversely,  few  acts 
could  redound  more  to  Hanoi's  credit 
tiian  an  immediate  decision  to  honor  the 
repeated  pleas  of  the  Secretar>'  General 
of  the  United  Nations,  the  Vatican,  the 
International  Red  Cross,  and  the  gov- 
ernments of  scores  of  nations— not  to 
mention  the  most  important  and  sad- 
dening voices  of  all:  tliose  of  the  parents, 
wives,  and  children  who  now  live  in  un- 
relieved doubt  and  torment  because  of  a 
policy  which  produces  no  advantage  for 
tlie  government  which  pursues  it. 

Let  us  have  done  with  legalisms  and 
losic  chopping.  All  prisoners  of  war  taken 
by  the  United  States  and  other  non- 
Commimist  forces  in  South  Vietnam  are 
treated,  not  only  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  Geneva  convention,  but  with  a 
liberality  which  goes  even  beyond  that 
convention.  Under  the  convention,  for 
example,  guerrilla  forces  are  entitled  to 
prisoner-of-war  status  only  if  they  arc 
subject  to  a  commander,  cariT  arms 
openly,  wear  a  vmiform  or  other  distinc- 
tive sign  recognizable  at  a  distance,  and 
comply  with  the  laws  and  customs  of 
war.  By  those  standards,  a  great  many 
Vietcong  would  not  qualify.  Th^y  are. 
however,  uniformly  afforded  prisoner  of 
war  status  by  both  the  United  States  and 
South  Vietnam. 

There  are  currently  six  POW  camps  in 
South  Vietnam.  U.S.  military  advisers 
are  assigned  to  all  of  them  and  each  is 
regiilarly  inspected  by  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  to  make  cer- 
tain that  the  rights  of  some  33,000 
prisoners,  under  the  Geneva  Convention, 
are  enforced.  In  a  formal  statement  to 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions last  November,  the  U.S.  delegate. 
Dr.  Rita  E.  Hauser,  observed: 

The  United  States  understands  that  every 
country  believes  that  It  Is  right  and  Its 
enemy  wrong.  But  .  .  .  the  Geneva  Convention 
was  designed  specifically  to  meet  this  prob- 
lem. It  Imposes  upon  all  combatant  piowers 
the  obligation  to  treat  military  personnel 
made  helpless  by  their  captivity  In  accord- 
ance with  a  single  objective  and  verifiable 
standard. 

We  know  that  there  have  been  docu- 
mented cases  of  maltreatment  in  the 
POW  camps  of  South  Vietnam.  But  these 
complaints  were  lodged  by  the  Interna- 


tional Red  Cross  which,  in  contrast  with 
the  North,  has  full  access  to  the  prison 
camps  of  the  South  and  is  in  a  position 
to  protect  the  prisoners  from  a  continua- 
tion of  such  abuses.  As  our  delegate  to  the 
United  Nations  also  said: 

Let  me  be  clear  that  we  are  not  claiming 
a  perfect  record  on  this  subject.  War  Is  ugly 
and  brutal  by  nature,  and  violations  by  In- 
dividuals have  occurred.  The  point  Is,  how- 
ever, that  the  Allied  command  has  made 
every  effort  to  ensure  that  the  Convention 
Is  applied. 

We  ask  no  more  from  North  Vietnam 
in  regard  to  prisoners  under  their  control. 

I  would  hope  that  the  leaders  of  North 
Vietnam  would  soon  recognize  that  their 
cruel  treatment  of  war  prisoners  is  a 
treatment  which  not  only  horrifies  pub- 
lic opinion  tliroughout  the  world,  but 
which  Is  also  harmful  to  the  long-term 
interests  of  Hanoi  itself.  When  this  real- 
ization occurs  to  them,  then  we  can  hope 
for  a  change  of  heart  and  policy. 

To  help  bring  about  that  realization, 
it  would  be  most  helpful  if  our  friends  in 
France,  Sweden,  and  other  countries 
would  make  their  hiunanitarian  voices 
heard  in  Hanoi  with  the  same  vigor  they 
have  shown  In  criticizing  our  owti  policies 
in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  compliment  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  iMr.  Pell* 
for  a  very  fine,  studied,  and  considered 
statement  on  this  very  vexing  prisoner- 
of-war  issue.  I  heard  his  speech  and  I 
think  he  did  a  very  fine  job. 

Let  us  hope  and  pray  that  they  listen 
and,  even  more  importantly,  that  our  own 
alhes  listen. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  my  good  friend 
from  New  York. 


CULEBRA 


Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
course  of  the  last  several  months,  the 
plight  of  the  residents  of  a  tiny  Amer- 
ican island  in  the  Caribbean — Culebra — 
has  come  increasingly  to  public  atten- 
tion. 

Culebra  is  part  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  and  its  citizens  are 
American  citizens.  Yet  much  of  the  is- 
land has  for  years  been  owned  by  the 
Navy,  and  it  is  now  used  for  practice 
firing  of  naval  ordnance  to  the  increas- 
ing dismay  of  the  Culebrans. 

As  a  Senator  from  New  York,  which 
has  many  residents  of  Puerto  Rican  ex- 
traction, and  as  a  former  member  of  the 
Commission  on  the  Status  of  Puerto 
Rico,  I  have  taken  an  interest  in  this 
matter,  and  I  am  pleased  to  say  that 
others,  including  some  of  my  colleagues 
here  in  the  Senate,  the  Governor  of  my 
State,  and  members  of  the  press,  have 
likewise  taken  an  interest. 

Governor  Rockefeller  recently  released 
the  following  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense: 

Hon.  Melvin  R.  Laird, 
Secretary  of  Defense, 
The  Pentagon, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

I  am  in  full  sympathy  with  oiu-  American 
Citizens  on  the  Island  of  Culebra  off  I»uerto 
Rico  who  object  to  the  use  of  Culebra  by  the 
U.S.  Navy  Tor  Target  Practice.  Surely,  the 
Navy  can  find  an  uninhabited  spot  for  test- 


ing missiles,  bombs  and  shells  rather  ihan 
disturbing  the  tranquillity  and  safety  of  a 
place  that  is  home  to  over  700  people.  On 
behalf  of  thousands  of  Puerto  Ricans  in  New 
York  State  who  sympathize  with  the  resi- 
dents of  Culebra,  I  strongly  urge  that  the 
Niivy  curb  its  plan  to  lease  more  of  the  Is- 
land, find  another  firing  range  and  restore 
the  Culebrans  their  peace. 
Sincerely, 

Nelson  A.  Rockefeller. 

Both  the  New  York  Times  and  the 
"Washington  Post  have  editorialized 
against  the  Navy's  use  of  this  island, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
editorials  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  July  10.  1970 1 

CtTLEBEA   AND   GOLUTH 

Can  anyone  really  believe  that  the  only 
suitable  target  area  In  the  entire  Atlantic 
Ocean  for  testing  a  new  generation  of  guided 
mlseiles  and  glide  bombs  is  a  7,000-acre  Is- 
land off  Puerto  Rico  which  726  American 
citizens  call  home?  So  says  the  United  States 
Navy,  which  already  owns  a  third  of  t!ie 
Island  of  Culebra  and  now  Intends  to  leixse 
and  eventually  buy  another  third. 

What  the  Navy  has  really  wanted  to  do  for 
fifteen  years  Is  to  buy  all  of  Culebra  and 
resettle  the  Island's  residents  elsewhere.  But 
Culebra  Is  a  municipality  of  Puerto  Rico  and 
can  be  dissolved  under  the  Commonwealth's 
Con.stltutlon  only  by  vote  of  Its  residents. 
.\  survey  indicates  that  95  per  cent  of  the 
Culebrans  oppose  the  Navy's  current  -expan- 
sion plan  and  at  least  75  p>er  cent  w.:nt  the 
Navy  to  pull  out  altogether. 

Under  existing  conditions,  Culebrans  must 
cope  with  a  nerve-wracking,  noise-pollution 
prooiem  from  shelling,  bombing  and  low- 
flying  Navy  Jets.  Culebrans  find  their  free- 
dom of  movement  curtailed  by  N  ivy  maneu- 
vers and  security  requirements,  their  econ- 
omy and  development  menaced  by  tiiC  Navy's 
expan.sion  plan. 

As  part  of  what  they  Navy  calls  the  "inner 
range  portion"  of  the  Atlantic  Pl?et  Weap- 
ons Range  complex.  Culebra  unquestionably 
offers  substantial  advantages  for  the  devel- 
opment of  new  systems.  What  Is  equally 
obvious  Is  that  tlie  Navy  for  a  long  time 
remained  Insensitive  to  the  rising  resent- 
ment of  the  Culebrans  and  dragged  Its  feet 
on  examining  possible  alternatives  to  the  use 
of  this  Inhabited  Island. 

It  would  be  a  salutary  example  of  what 
one  likes  to  think  the  United  States  is  still 
all  about  If  the  mightiest  Navy  in  the  world 
now  decided  on  its  own  to  weigh  anchor 
and  go  elsewhere  to  explode  its  new  arsenal, 
leaving  726  poor  Islanders  In  peace  and 
quiet. 

[From  the  Washington   (D.C.)   Post,  July  4, 

1970] 

Why  Bomb  ak  iNHABrrsD  Island? 

It  is  time  that  high-level  attention  be  paid 
to  the  controversy  over  Culebra.  Tlie  Navy, 
which  already  owns  about  one  third  of  this 
7,000-acre  Island  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  Is  trying  to  obtain  another 
third  of  It  so  as  to  expand  Its  training  opera- 
tions there,  with  the  installatloti  of  a  Walleye 
missile  target  on  the  immediately  adjacent 
small  Island  of  Culebrlta.  The  move  is  bit- 
terly resisted  by  most  of  the  726  Inhabitants 
and  many  other  Puerto  Ricans  on  the  ground 
that  the  use  of  the  Island  as  a  target  has 
already  made  life  there  almost  Intolerable. 

The  Puerto  Rlcan  Civil  Rights  Commission 
has  described  the  military  training  operations 
on  Culebra  as  "excessively  Intense,  continu- 
ous, Irregular  and  dangerous."  The  cattle 
business  on  the  Island  Is  said  to  have  been 
virtually  ruined.   Fishing  has  been   gravely 
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impaired,  and  since  these  two  Industries  have 
been  the  chief  source  of  income  for  the 
families  living  on  the  Island,  the  economic 
Impact  of  the  shelling  and  bombardment  has 
been  severe.  Equally  troublesome  Is  the  effect 
on  education.  One  teacher  reports  that  the 
school  buildings  "tremble  with  every  explo- 
bion  ■  and  that  the  children  are  too  fright- 
ened, distracted  by  noise  and  plagued  by  loss 
of  sleep  (from  the  night  bombing)  to  give 
serious  attention  to  their  studies. 

Repercussions  from  this  use  of  an  Inhab- 
ited Island  as  a  target  have  spread  far  beyond 
Culebra  Itself.  Many  Puerto  Ricans  see  In 
It  evidence  of  a  general  lack  of  sensitivity  in 
Washington  to  commonwealth  problems. 
Tensions  on  the  Island  have  risen  notably 
since  the  shelling  and  bombing  on  Culebra 
have  been  stepped  up.  A  columnist  for  the 
San  Juan  Star  recently  suggested  that  If 
Congress  should  grant  the  Navy's  request 
to  take  over  more  of  the  island  It  "could 
swing  popular  sentiment  toward  Independ- 
ence or  at  least  away  from  statehood  more 
effectively  than  anything  else." 

Aside  from  the  injustice  of  Inflicting  con- 
ditions akin  to  warfare  on  the  people  of 
Culebra,  therefore,  the  Navy's  policy  threat- 
ens to  complicate  the  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  commonwealth.  Just 
now  those  relations  are  In  a  delicate  state. 
Sentiment  In  favor  of  Independence  has  been 
growing  along  with  sentiment  for  statehood, 
although  a  substantial  percentage  of  the 
people  still  seem  to  favor  the  existing  com- 
monwealth status.  It  would  be  most  unfor- 
tunate if  the  government  in  Washington 
should  unduly  influence  the  outcome  of  the 
debate  now  going  on  in  regard  to  Puerto 
Rico's  future  by  continuing  a  shortsighted 
and  Inhumane  policy  in  Culebra. 

The  need  for  good  relations  between  Puer- 
to Rico  and  the  United  States  will  remain 
an  imperative  of  the  future  whether  the 
commonwealth  Is  retained  or  statehood  Is 
requested.  For  one  thing,  the  Roosevelt 
Roads  Naval  Base  Is  the  second  most  Impor- 
tant naval  Installation  in  the  Carribean.  For 
another,  the  relations  between  Washington 


and  San  Juan  are  enormously  influential  in 
our  dealings  with  the  rest  of  Latin  America. 
Even  though  the  Navy  finds  Culebra  a  con- 
venient area  for  Its  training  operations,  we 
simply  cannot  afford  as  a  nation  to  get  into 
the  posture  of  putting  bombs  ahead  of 
people. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  lit- 
tle doubt  that,  if  this  kind  of  Navy  tar- 
get practice  took  place  in  close  proximity 
to  inhabited  portions  of  a  State  repre- 
sented in  this  Senate,  the  Senator  from 
that  State  would  insist — and  rightly  so — 
that,  if  there  were  any  alternative,  the 
practice  be  terminated  and  that  the 
Navy  find  an  uninhabited  place  to  test 
its  w^eapons. 

But  Puerto  Rico  has  no  Senator,  and 
yet  it  has  the  whole  Senate,  whose  re- 
sponsibility it  is  to  protect  the  rights, 
tranquillity,  the  safety  of  everj'  Ameri- 
can citizen. 

Because  of  that  responsibility,  I  have 
written  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
about  this  matter,  and  I  have  also  urged 
tlie  chairman  of  the  appropriate  Senate 
subcommittee  to  investigate  it  and  to  see 
if  this  intrusion  on  the  lives  of,  and  dan- 
ger to,  the  Americans  living  on  Culebra 
is  really  unavoidable,  or  if  the  Navy  can 
and  should  find  alternative  sites  for  the 
use  of  the  Navy. 

I  hope  verj'  much  that  the  Navy  will 
likewise  seek  to  adjust  its  practices,  vol- 
untarily, to  the  legitimate  needs  and 
aspirations  of  the  people  of  Culebra. 


completion  of  the  remarks  by  the  able 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  to- 
morrow, the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
GuRNEY)  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
30  minutes;  and  that  upon  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  remarks,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Goodell)  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  20  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Williams  of  New  Jersey/.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  is  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  9  minutes  pm.i  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  August  6. 
1970,  at  10  a.m. 


NOMINATION 

Executive  nomination  received  by  t.b* 
Senate  August  5, 1970: 

Depaktment  of  Defense 

J.  Fred  Buzhardt,  Jr.,  of  South  Carolln» 
to  be  General  Counsel  of  the  Departme"*'  • 
Defense. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR  GUR- 
NEY AND  SENATOR  GOODELL 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  on 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nomination  confirmed  by  t^ 
Senate  August  5, 1970: 

U.S.  District  Coxjet 

G.  Thomas  Elsele,  of  Arkansas,  to  be  U ' 
district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district  ' 
Arkansas. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— T^erfnesrfay,  August  5,  1970 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Father  John  T.  Creed,  St,  Margaret's 
Church,  Saugus,  Mass.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Heavenly  Father,  almighty  and  eternal 
God,  we  ask  Your  blessing  on  these  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Bestow  on  them  Your  guidance  in  or- 
der that  they  might  perform  their  duties 
in  helping  all  God's  people  who  are  in 
need.  Lord,  we  call  upon  Your  Holy 
Spirit  to  assist  those  who  are  educating 
our  youth  so  that  they  might  be  well 
prepared  to  take  on  the  many  responsi- 
bilities that  a  great  nation  demands  of 
its  people. 

We  further  beseech  You.  O  Lord,  to 
help  our  Nation  to  unite  that,  regardless 
of  race,  color,  or  creed  we  may  be  truly 
one  nation  imder  God. 

This  we  ask  in  Your  name.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


-   The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messages  In  writing  from  the 
President    of    the    United    States   were 


communicated  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Geis- 
ler,  one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also  in- 
formed the  House  that  on  the  following 
dates  the  President  approved  and  signed 
bills  and  joint  resolutions  of  the  House 
of  the  following  titles: 
On  July  10,  1970: 
H.J.  Res.  1284.  Joint    resolution    authoriz- 
ing the  President's  Commission  on  Campus 
Unrest  to  compel  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony  of   witnesses   and   the   production  of 
evidence,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  July  13,  1970: 
H.R.  2047.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rose- 
anne  Jones; 

H.R.  5000.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pedro 
Irizarry  Guido;  and 

H.R.  12858.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  certain  funds  awarded  to  the 
Tllnglt  and  Halda  Indians  of  Alaska  by  a 
Judgment  entered  by  the  Court  of  Claims 
against  the  United  States. 
On  July  16,  1970: 
H.R.  5106.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rogello 
Tabhan; 

H.R.  16739.  An  act  to  extend  until  July  3, 
1974.  the  existing  authority  of  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  AffalrB  to  maintain  offices 
in  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines: 

H.R.  17868.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  other  activities  chargeable  in  whole 
or  in  part  against  the  revenues  of  said  Dis- 
trict for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 


H-J.  Res.  224.  Joint  resolution  to  change 
the  name  of  Pleasant  Valley,  Canal,  Calif., 
to  "Coalinga  Canal." 

On  July  17.  1970: 
H.J.  Res.  746.  Joint    resoltulon    to    amend 
the  Joint  resolution  authorizing  appropria- 
tions for  the  payment  by  the  United  States 
of  its  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  Pan  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Geography  and  History. 
On  July  23,  1970: 
H.R.  11766.  An  act  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1966. 

On  July  22,  1970: 
H.R.  2036.  An  act  to  remove  a  cloud  on  the 
titles  of  certain  property  located  In  Malln. 
Oreg. 

H.R.  7618.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  the  Board  of  Public  In- 
struction, Okaloosa  County,  Fla. 
On  July  24.  1970: 
H.R.  7517.  An  act  to  amend  the  Canal  Zone 
Code  to  provide  cost-of-living  adjustments 
In  ca.=h  relief  payments  to  certain  former 
employees  of  the  Canal  Zone  Government, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

H.R.  16595.  An  act  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  activities  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  July  29.  1970: 
H.R.  12758.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  establish  a  volun- 
teers in  the  park  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 
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OnJuly31.1970: 
H.R.  14452.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  des- 
ignation of  special  policemen  at  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  and  for  other  pnr- 

H.R.  14453.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Public 
Printer  to  grant  time  off  as  compensation  for 
overtime  worked  by  certain  employees  of 
the  Government  Printing  Office,  and  for 
other  purp>oses. 

H  R.  17619.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30    1971.  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  August  1.  1970: 

H  J.  Res.  1338.  Joint  Resolution  making 
further  continuing  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1971.  and  for  other  purposes. 

H  J  Res  1336.  Joint  Resolution  to  extend 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act  of  1950  to  August  15.  1970. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  messa2:e  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

HR.  14U4  An  act  to  Improve  the  admin- 
istration of  the  national  park  system  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  to  clarify  the 
authorit'ies  applicable  to  the  system  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreemg 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  'H.R. 
14705  >  entitled  "An  act  to  extend  and 
Improve  the  Federal-State  unemploy- 
ment compensation  program." 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bUl  <S.  2846'  entitled 
"An  act  to  assist  the  States  in  developmg 
a  plan  for  the  provision  of  comprehen- 
sive services  to  persons  affected  by  men- 
tal retardation  and  other  developmental 
disabilities  originating  in  childhood,  to 
assist  the  States  in  the  provision  of  such 
services  in  accordance  with  such  plan, 
to  assist  in  the  construction  cf  facilities 
to  provide  the  services  needed  to  carr>- 
out  such  plan,  and  for  other  purposes," 
requests  a  conference  with  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Yarborovch. 
Mr  WiLLUMs  of  New  Jerfey.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy. Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  Excleton.  Mr. 
Cranston,  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Dominick. 
Mr  J.AViTS.  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Proi-tv. 
and  Mr.  Saxbe  to  be  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  ir.e.s.age  also  announced  ihat  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  'S.  3302'  entitled 
"An  act  to  amend  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," requests  a  canference  with  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  voles  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Sparkm.an,  Mr.  Proxmire.  Mr.  Muskie. 
Mr  Mondale.  Mr.  Hollincs.  Mr.  Ben- 
nett M".  Tov^-ER.  Mr.  GooDELL.  and  Mr. 
P.ACKWOOD  tn  be  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  3586  >  entitled 
"An  act  to  amend  tiUe  VII  of  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act   to  establish  eligi- 


bility of  new  schools  of  medicine,  den- 
tistry-, osteopathy,  pharmacy,  optometry, 
veterinary  medicine,  and  podiatry  for 
institutional  grants  under  section  771 
thereof,  to  extend  and  improve  the  pro- 
gram relating  to  training  of  personnel  in 
the  allied  health  professions,  and  for 
other  purposes."  requests  a  conference 
with  Uie  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houyes  thereon,  and  ap- 
points Mr.  Yarborough,  Mr.  Williams 
of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Nel- 
son. Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr.  Cranston.  Mr. 
HUGHES.  Mr.  DOMINICK,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr. 
Murphy.  Mr.  Prouty.  and  Mr.  Saxbe  to 
be   the   conferees   on    the   part   of   the 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
84-372.  appointed  Mr.  Smith  of  Illinois 
to  the  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Me- 
morial Commission  in  lieu  of  Mr.  Javits, 
resigned. 

FARM   SUBSIDIES   MILK   THE   TAX- 
PAYERS 

(Mr  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.' 

Mr  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  are 
to  vote  on  the  farm  bill  which  provides 
an  expenditure  of  $3  billion  a  year  for  the 
next  3  years  but  does  little  in  the  way 
of  uplifting  the  .small  farmer  or  helping 
the  consumer.  It  is  just  a  continuation 
of  the  old  farm  program,  which  has  spent 
over  $40  billion  and  has  not  solved  the 
problems  of  fair  prices  for  either  the 
farmer  or  consumer. 

There  is  something  wrong  with  a  sys- 
tem that  provides  $3  billion  annually  to 
finance  price  supports  and  to  pay  farm- 
ers not  to  grow  crops  when  there  are 
hungry  people  in  our  own  country  and  in 
the  world.  This  $3  billion  budget  com- 
pares poorly  with  the  meager  $104  mil- 
lion budget  the  Congress  has  approved 
for  the  school  milk  program  which  Pres- 
ident Nixon  had  recommended  be  cut  out 
entirelv  as  an  economy  measure. 

At  last,  and  for  the  first  time,  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  has 
recommended  that  a  limitation  be  placed 
on  pavments  that  can  go  to  any  one 
farmer.  Unfortunately,  the  committee 
still  has  been  too  generous  with  the  larg- 
er producers  and  placed  the  ceilmg  at 
555,000  per  crop.  What  this,  in  fact, 
means  is  that  a  single  producer  could 
receive  as  much  as  $165,000  for  the  three 
crops  covered  by  the  program.  With  25 
million  Americans  living  below  the  pov- 
erty line,  it  is  irresponsible  to  give  away 
such  large  sums  of  the  Uxpayers'  money 
to  a  single  individual  or  farming  corpo- 
ration. It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am 
supporting  the  amendment  being  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
^Mr.  Findley)  to  place  the  ceiling  at 
$20  000  per  crop,  although  I  believe  this 
to  be  still  too  high.  This  reduction  would 
save  the  taxpayers  an  estimated  $250 
million  a  year. 

I  am  also  cosponsoring  and  support- 
ing an  amendment  being  offered  by  our 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Mikva)  to  provide 
that  any  farmer  receiving  payments  of 


over  $5,000  in  farm  subsidies  would  be 
required  to  certify  that  he  is  in  compli- 
ance with  all  applicable  Federal,  State, 
and  local  employee  health  and  safety 
laws.  For  years  the  Federal  Government 
has  been  paying  subsidies  to  the  farm- 
owners,  with  little  regard  for  the  farm- 
worker, forcing  many  of  these  people 
without  skills  to  migrate  north  placing  a 
great  burden  on  the  cities'  welfare  pro- 
grams Surely,  the  Government  has  the 
obligation  to  demand  some  minimum 
standards  to  protect  farmworkers  just  as 
the  f armowners  receives  assistance  them- 
selves Those  who  would  particularly 
benefit  from  this  amendment  would  be 
the  migrant  workers  who  today  are  com- 
pletely without  protection  and  so  many 
of  whom  are  living  under  the  most  inhu- 
mane conditions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  either  of  the  amend- 
ments falls.  I  will  vote  against  the  bill. 
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WHO  WILL  BELL  THE  CAT? 

(Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  Hou.se  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.* 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
may  vet  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  mystery 
of  who  in  the  Federal  Establishment  is 
responsible  for  prosecuting  violations  of 
the  new  airline  ticket  tax  secrecy  law. 

As  I  am  sure  everyone  recalls,  break- 
ing down  taxes  and  air  fares  was  made 
illegal,  as  of  July  1.  by  Public  Law  91- 
258.  the  Aviation  Facilities  Expansion 
Act  The  stricture  applies  to  both  ad-  ^ 
vertising  and  ticket  forms,  and  violations  g 
are  theoretically  punishable  by  $100  fines. 

Not  surprisingly,  a  number  of  travel 
agents  doubt  the  constitutionality  of  this 
prohibition,  since  it  would  appear  to  in- 
fringe on  our  free  speech  guarantees. 
Some  agents  would  like  a  court  test,  and 
one,  David  Peters  of  Beverly  Hills,  Calif., 
has  solicited  my  help  in  finding  an  agency 
that  will  bring  charges  against  him.  On 
the  date  the  law  took  effect,  Mr.  Peters 
defied  the  secrecy  requirement,  by  de- 
tailing fare  and  tax  information  on  a 
ticket  blank.  He  is  disappointed  that  now, 
more  than  a  month  later,  no  one  has  tried 
to  bring  him  to  justice. 

Last  July  24  I  explained  Mr.  Peters' 
problem  in  a  letter  I  wrote  to  Commis- 
sioner Randolph  W.  Thrower  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service. 

Mr.  Thrower  has  advised  me  that  the 
Peters  case  has  been  referred  to  the  Chief 
Counsel  for  the  IRS,  and  that  they  will 
be  in  touch  with  me  again  at  an  early 
date. 

If  the  ms  is  half  as  aggressive  as  Its 
reputation  would  indicate,  Mr.  Peters 
should  get  his  day  in  court  after  all. 


URGING  SUPPORT  OF  CONTE-PIND- 
LEY  AMENDMENT  TO  FARM  BILL 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday's 
much- discussed  letter  from  the  Presi- 
dent on  farm  subsidies  was  sent  because 
It  was  demanded. 

If  I  have  ever  seen  a  weak  endorse- 


ment, this  letter  is  it.  First,  the  Presi- 
dent says  he  will  "abide  the  congres- 
sional judgment."  He  has  not  rejected  my 
amendment. 

Second,  the  President  refers  to  "these 
technical  reasons"  as  his  basis  for  sup- 
porting the  committee  limitation.  Well, 
the  fact  is  that  not  one  single  technical 
reason  was  even  mentioned  in  the  Presi- 
dent's letter.  And  for  good  reason — there 
are  none. 

The  only  significance  of  this  letter  is 
that  it  indicates  the  vei-y  deep  concern 
the  President  feels  for  getting  a  farm  bill 
through  the  Congress  this  year.  I  share 
that  concern  and  support  the  bill  except 
for  the  subsidy  limit. 

And  for  that  reason.  I  would  note  that 
without  the  lower  S20.000  ceiling,  many 
of  our  urban  colleagues  will  reject  this 
bill. 

The  President  nowhere  rejects  the 
820,000  limit.  The  administration  can 
live  with  it,  and  the  people  demand  it. 

Therefore.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  Conte-Findley  amendment. 


DEMOCRAT  BIG  SPENDERS 

'Mr.  ARENDS  a.^^kcd  and  was  given 
permission  to  addi'ess  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ' 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
heard  a  lot  of  talk  from  the  Democrat 
big  spenders  recently  on  how  they  are 
really  fiscally  responsible  and  how  all 
they  want  to  do  is  reorder  priorities. 

But  let  us  face  it.  What  they  really 
want  to  do  is  spend  bigger  and  bigger 
chunks  of  the  average  mans  income  for 
him. 

It  is  typical  of  the  Democrat  big  spend- 
ers that  they  always  think  they  know 
how  to  spend  money  better  than  the  man 
who  has  earned  it. 

As  a  result,  since  the  end  of  World 
War  n  the  Democrat  big  spenders  have 
increased  the  total  tax  bite  on  the  aver- 
age man  from  25  to  33  percent. 

From  one-fourth  of  his  income  to  one- 
third. 

And  at  the  same  time  they  have  given 
us  an  inflation  that  allows  the  wage 
earner  to  buy  even  less  with  what  they 
leave  him. 

The  big  spenders  have  reordered  prior- 
ities all  right.  And  we  are  all  feeling  the 
effects. 


PERSONAL   EXPLANATION 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  rollcall  No.  251  on  August  3. 
1970.  I  was  necessarily  detained  in  my 
office  with  constituents  when  the  rollcall 
began.  As  a  result  when  I  reached  the 
Chamber  a  few  minutes  later  the  rollcall 
had  been  concluded.  I  favored  this  legis- 
lation as  my  prepared  remarks  for  the 
Record  that  day  indicated  and  would 
have  been  recorded  as  voting  "aye"  save 
for  the  reason  hereinabove  set  forth. 
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MR.  ODONNELLS  LACK  OF 
VERACITY 

(Mr.  HAYS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ' 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  know 
what  purpose  Mr.  O'Donnell  had  in  the 
statements  he  made  in  the  Washington 
Post  and  Life  magazine.  But  I  can  testify 
that  he  is  a  bona  fide  liar,  and  I  have  affi- 
davits, or  can  get  them,  to  prove  it.  He 
must  liave  certificates  to  that  effect,  be- 
cause I  caught  him  in  a  lie  with  both 
President  Kennedy  and  President  John- 
son, and  I  had  him  appear  before  both 
Presidents  in  my  presence  and  told  him 
that  he  was  a  liar  and  had  him  admit  it. 
So  I  can  testify  that  I  V\Ould  not  believe 
anything  he  said  if  he  had  hi^  hand  on  a 
stack  of  Bibles  5  feet  high. 


THE  EQUAL  RIGHTS  .AMENDMENT 

>Mrs.  GRIFFITHS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mrs  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  only  to  remind  the  Members 
that  on  Monday.  August  10.  I  expect  to 
call  up  the  equal  rights  amendment.  The 
motion  to  discharge  the  committee  will 
be  the  first  thing  in  the  calendar.  I  hope 
that  all  of  you  are  iiere,  aiid  I  hope  that 
the  amendment  unanimously  passes  this 
House. 


THE  NEED  FOR  COAL  EXPORT 
EMB.ARGOES  IS  CRITICAL 

(Mr.  HARSH  A  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  one 
minute  and  to  re\  ise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to 
work  stoppages,  a  critical  shortage  of 
domestic  coal  supplies  has  occurred, 
threatening  the  health  and  welfare  of 
many  citizens  of  the  Oliio  Valley  region. 
At  tliis  time,  as  I  imderstand  the  prob- 
lem, there  are  approximately  150  to  200 
Ohio  Valley  area  mines  shut  down,  a 
situation  that  leaves  approximately  20,- 
000  workers  without  a  source  of  in- 
come. This  problem,  alone,  warrants  con- 
cern and  action  by  the  Congress.  How- 
ever, I  would  like  to  point  out  some  of 
the  resultant  complications  that  have 
developed. 

Because  of  the  mining  cessation,  busi- 
ness and  industry  in  the  river  valley  are 
begimiing  to  feel  the  economic  pinch  of 
the  thousands  of  unemployed.  At  the 
same  time  they  are  forced  to  contemplate 
additional  unemployment  if  the  coal 
crisis  is  not  resolved. 

Unless  the  ccal  production  is  returned 
to  its  full  capacity,  industries  in  the  Ohio 
Valley  region  will  be  forced  to  curtail 
their  operations,  which  will,  as  I  said, 
add  to  the  growing  nmnber  of  imem- 
ployed.  As  a  specific  example,  Armco 
Steel  Corp.  wliich  operates  plants  in  Mid- 
dletown,  Ohio;  Ashland,  Ky.;  and 
Houston,  Tex.,  is  a  major  user  of  coal 
from  the  area  in  their  coking  process  for 
making  steel.  At  the  present  time,  their 
stockpiled  coal  supply  is  depleted  to  the 
point  that  company  estimates  indicate 


production  cutbacks  will  have  to  be  ini- 
tiated in  approximately  10  days.  The 
tliree  steel  plants  I  mentioned  earlier 
employ  a  total  of  17,000  people,  all  of 
whom  would  be  directly  affected. 

At  the  same  time,  other  business  and 
industry  wiU  also  be  directly  affected. 
Electric  power  shortages  wUl  be  im- 
minent, tlireatening  the  proper  fmiction- 
ing  of  such  vital  services  as  hospitals, 
medical  centers,  and  other  emergency 
treatment  facilities.  Likewise,  needed 
governmental  services  are  also  threat- 
ened. 

Ihe  hospital  directors,  the  steel  in- 
dustry representatives,  and  other  busi- 
ness representatives  liave  recognized  the 
crisis  that  is  upon  us.  They  have  appealed 
to  me  In  a  jointly  signed  letter  to  seek 
action  to  resolve  the  shortage  of  coal. 

Since  these  work  stoppages  involve  ap- 
proximately 20  pezcent  of  the  Nation's 
ccal  production,  thus  indicating  the 
enormity  and  gravity  of  the  situation,  I 
am  attempting  to  find  a  solution  to  this 
critical  problem. 

I  have  telegramed  Mr.  William  D.  Lee. 
Administrator  of  the  Business  and  De- 
fense Services  Administration  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce  requesting  im- 
mediate imposition  of  export  embargoes 
on  coal.  I  suggested  that  such  embargoes 
should  be  continued  mitil  such  time  that 
coal  mining  and  production  are  returned 
to  capacity. 

Because  of  the  serious  national  con- 
sequences that  will  face  us  if  this  situa- 
tion is  not  immediately  rectified.  I  am 
urging  my  colleagues  to  take  similar  ac- 
tion in  urging  Federal  officials  to  impose 
tlie  necessary  restrictions  to  eliminate 
these  critical  coal  shortages. 


KIDNAPING  OF  AID  POLICE 
ADVISER  DAN  MITRIONE 

(Mr.  HALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Dan 
Mitrione  was  50  years  of  age  yesterday, 
and  he  is  the  father  of  nine  children.  He 
is  the  U.S.  AID  police  adviser  to  the 
Government  of  Uruguay,  and  as  you 
know  was  kidnaped  July  31  on  his  way 
to  work  at  the  U.S.  Embassy,  and  brutally 
shot  by  a  group  of  MNL  Communist  ter- 
rorists in  Montevideo. 

Mr.  Speaker,  two  notes  purported  to  be 
from  the  kidnapers  have  been  received. 
One  describes  the  gunshot  wound  as  en- 
tering the  right  side  of  his  sternum,  and 
exiting  through  the  left  armpit,  the  kind 
of  womid  that  most  probably  occurred 
while  he  was  Ivlng  on  his  side. 

The  other  note,  in  Mr.  Mitrione's  ovm 
handwriting,  said  he  was  being  interro- 
gated "deeply"  by  the  kidnapers.  The 
kidnapers  admitted  in  their  note  that 
Mr.  Mitrione  was  being  interrogated,  "as 
his  condition  pennitted." 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  physician  I 
would  say  that  I  believe  that  such  a 
woimd  is  apt  to  introduce  severe  infec- 
tion that  would  be  difficult  to  control. 
Mr.  Mitrione  happens  to  also  be  allergic 
to  penicillin.  Tlie  treatment  of  the  wound 
of  this  kind  would  normally  be  handled 
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in  a  hc^pltal  any  place  in  the  world,  and 
not  bv  butcher  shop  type  uf  surgery  or 
emergency  treatment.  The  very  mhu- 
manitv  of  holding  this  wounded  Ameri- 
can oC.cial.  and  inter rcgating  him  while 
he  is  reco\enng  is  appallinp.  Every  :.mei- 
iran  should  join  in  expiessmg  his  in- 
dienation  and  demand  that  Mr.  Mitnone 
be  released  and  given  hospitahzraion  i:n- 
mediatelv.  This  holding  for  ransom,  or 
for  the  release  of  convicted  murderers, 
bank  robbas.  and  kidnapers  under  the 
law  of  that  sovereign  nation,  mu-^t  cease 

Mr  speaker,  as  a  legislator  I  say  tha 
it  i>  time  that  this  Government,  and  all 
civilized  govenmients.  condemn  terrcr- 
?sm  as  .  me.  ns  of  political  action.  I  c^ll 
on  tho  pre-  of  Am'^rica  to  stop  ad- 
herance  to  a  double  .^andard,  of  raring 
cain  on  the  one  h.nd  about  the  Con  Son 
DrLson.  and  maximum  security  cages  loi 
captured  Ccmmunists.  and  on  the  other 
hand  lett  n-^  in^^tances  suvh  as  this  go  b> 
without  aleitine;  the  American  public. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expiied. 
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CONCERN  ton  KIDNAPING  OF  D.\N 
MITRIONE 

,Mr  DENNIS  asked  and  was  given 
permLssion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  Ins  re- 

>vr  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to'take  this  opportunity  to  associate  my- 
^If  with  the  expression  of  concern  and 
indignatnn  voiced  by  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  m 
connection  with  the  kidnaping  and  hold- 
ing for  ransom  of  Dan  Mitrione  by  the 
dissidents  in  the  South  American  re- 
public of  Uruguay.  . 

It  so  happens  that  Dan  Mitnone  is  a 
native  of  my  own  city  of  Riclmiond  Ind^ 
He  was  formerly  the  police  chief  there 
and  I  know  him  well.  He  is  a  distin- 
guished public  servant  and  very  high- 
grade  American  citizen.  It  is  indeed  an 
unfortunate  thing  that  an  American  who 
goes  abroad  to  serve  his  country  as  Dan 
Mitrione  has  done  should  be  subjected 
to  this  type  of  terroristic  activity. 

I  sincerely  liope  that  everything  feas- 
ible will  be  done  to  secure  his  early  re- 
lease and  to  relieve  the  concern  of  his 
family,  with  whom  I  have  been  in  close 
touch  since  this  unfortunate  occasion 
arose.  ^^^^^^^_^__ 

RIGHTS  OF  LAW-ABIDING  CITIZENS 
MUST  NOT  BE  FORGOTTEN 

(Mr  DE\"INE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarli^ 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  assuming 
but  not  deciding  that  the  Pre^sident  may 
have  made  a  mistake  in  judgment  or 
made  a  poor  choice  of  words  when  he  re- 
ferred to  the  Manson  case.  I  think  we. 
too  here  may  be  committing  a  mistake 
in  making  political  trial  out  of  this  inci- 
dent. Sometimes  like  the  courts,  we  be- 
come preoccupied  with  the  rirrhts  of  the 
wrongdoers  and  forget  the  rights  of  those 
law-abiding,  hard-working,  respectable 
American  citizens  who  constitute  about 
97  percent  of  the  population. 

Those  persons  who  always  plead  and 


cry  about  the  poor  criminals  or  the  poor 
persons  charged  with  crime  should  not 
overlook  the  fact  that  there  are  many, 
many  safeguards  provided  for  under  our 
Constitution.  I  am  speaking  not  only  as 
one  who  has  been  involved  in  law  en- 
forcement  in   the   past   but  also   as   a 
former  prosecuting  attorney.  Persons  are 
not  picked  up  and  charged  with  crinie 
iu^t  on  the  whim  of  a  police  officer.  If  a 
person    is    arrested,    there    is    probable 
cause.  Then  he  goes  before  a  hearing 
magistrate  who  again  must  determine 
whelher  there  is  probable  cause.  If  the 
magistrate  feels  there  is,  there  is  next 
a    grand    jury    hearing    to    determine 
whether  or  not  there  is  probable  cause, 
and   whether   the   person   did.   in   fact, 
commit  an  offense.  After  this  an  indict- 
ment may  or  may  not  be  returned,  and 
after  the  indictment  the  person  is  pre- 
sented in  the  court  to  enter  his  plea  to 
the  charges,  and  he  then  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  provided  with  coun.sel,  if 
counsel  is  not  available  to  him  because 
of  financial  conditions.  He  is  then  given 
a  choice  of  a  trial  by  jury  or  court  trial 
w'th  counsel:  and  in  order  to  be  con- 
victed he  must  be  convicted  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt  and  unanimously  by  a 

jury  .all  12.  .^^t. 
The  comments  of  the  President  not- 
w'tlistanding.  let  a^  think  al.so  about  the 
rights  of  the  law-abiding  citizens  in  this 
countrv.  and  not  become  too  preoccu- 
pied with  the  "rights"  of  the  wrong- 
doers.              

EFFECT  OF  PRESIDENTS  COMMENT 
ON   THE  PROSECUTING   ATTORNEY 

(Mr.  CORNLAN  asked  and  was  given 
pel-mission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  con- 
nection with  the  comments  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Devine'.  I  think 
the  specific  worry  in  the  case  just  re- 
ferred to  is  what  happens  to  the  poor 
prosecutor  who  is  attempting  to  get  a 
conviction  in  this  case,  the  eflect  on  that 
case  and  on  the  prosecution  by  the  com- 
ment? 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
THE  BILL  S.  3302  AMENDMENT  TO 
DEFENSE  PRODUCTION  ACT  OF 
1950 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  'S.  3302) ,  an  act  to  amend 
the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950,  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  a  House  amend- 
ment thereto,  insist  on  the  House  amend- 
ment, and  agree  to  the  conference  re- 
quested by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints  the 
following  conferees:  Mr.  Patman,  Mrs. 
StJLLivAN.  Messrs.  Reuss,  Ashley,  Wid- 
NALL,  MizE,  and  Blackbitrn. 


No   91-1376*  on  the  resolution  (H.  Res. 
1065)   to  provide  funds  for  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  and  ask  for  imme- 
diate consideration  of  the  resolutioii. 
The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  loi- 

^°^'''-  H.  RES,   1065 

Rf^ohcd    Thai  the  additional  experses  of 
cunductir.g    the    siudies    and    Investigations 
authon.elby  H,  Res.  93  of  the  Ninety-first 
Congress.  Incurred  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Jiidiciarv,  acting  ;.s  a  whole  or  hy  subcom- 
mittee. Lot  to  exceed  $30,000  incluuing  ex- 
penditures for  the   employment  of   experts 
.necial   counsel,   clerical,   stenographic,   and 
other  asststanis,  itnd  all  expenses  necessary 
ur  travel  and  jubsiiiience  incurred  by  mem- 
bers und  employees  while  engaged  in  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  committee  or  any  subcommit- 
tee thereof,  shall  be  paid   out  of   the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  House  on  vouchers  aa- 
thonzed  bv  such  committee,  sicned  by  the 
.-:°*rmun  of  such  committee  and   app^o^ed 
b>' tae  Committee  on  House  Aamiulstration. 
Sec    "    No  part   of  the  funds  authorized 
bv  this  "resolution  shall  be  a^'^ilfble  for  ex- 
r,"Pdlture  in  connection  wltn  the  study  or 
frvetnJaticn  of  any  subject  which  is  being 
investigated   for   the  same  purpose   by   any 
Lther  committee  of  the  House,  and  tJie  chalr- 
niiu  of  the  committee  on  the  Judiciary  shall 
furnish  the   Commit- ee  on  House  Admlnis- 
ation  information  with  respect  io  any  smdy 
or    investigation    intended    to    be    financed 
from  surh  ftmds. 

Sv  3  Fund5  authorized  by  tais  resolution 
snail  be  exper.ded  pursuant  to  regulations 
rs  abli^hcd  bv  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
miniEtraiion  under  existing  law. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  tne  gen- 

"^Mr.^HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

^Mr  GROSS.  Does  this  deal  with  one 
investigation  or  with  all  investigations 
being  carried  on  by  the  committee? 

Mr  HAYS.  It  deals  with  all  investiga- 
tions I  sav  to  the  gentleman.  Tins  com- 
mittee had  originally  $370,000  for  the 
2  yea'-';  of  this  Congress,  which  is  much 
less  than  many  other  committees  of  smi- 
ilar  size  and  jurisdiction.  They  saw  they 
were  running  short  because  of  added  in- 
vestigations put  on  them.  They  came  in. 
and  the  committee  unammou-sly  decided 
to  give  them  this  amount. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  lor 
his  explanation. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FUNDS  FOR  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  submit  a  privileged  report  <Rept. 


AUTHORIZING    PAYMENT    OF    EX- 
PENDITURES INCURRED  BY  SPE- 
CIAL   COMMITTEE    TO    INVESTI- 
GATE CAMPAIGN  EXPENDITURES 
Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. I  submit  a  privileged  report  (Rept. 
No   91-1377)  on  the  resolution  (H.  Res. 
1115^  authorizing  expenditures  incurred 
by  the  Special  Committee  To  Investi- 
gate Campaign  Expenditures  to  be  paid 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House, 
and  ask  for  immediate  consideration  of 
the  resolution. 
The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  lol- 

H.  Res.  1115 
Resolved,  That  the  expenses  of  conducting 
the  investieatlon  authorized  by  H.  Res.  1062. 
Ninety-first  Congress,  Incurred  by  the  Special 
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Committee  To  Investigate  Campaign  Ex- 
penditures, 1970,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  sub- 
committee, not  to  exceed  870,000,  including 
expenditures  for  employment  of  experts,  spe- 
cial counsel,  and  clerical,  stenographic,  and 
other  assistants,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  House  on  vouchers  au- 
thorized by  said  committee,  signed  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  and  approved  by 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

Sec.  2.  Tlie  cfliclal  stenographers  to  com- 
mittees may  be  used  at  all  hearings  held  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  If  not  otherwise 
eng.iged. 

Sec.  3.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolution 
shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regulations 
established  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration under  existing  law. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  1,  line  5, 
strl.ice  out  "$70,000"  and  insert  In  lieu 'thereof 
"$60,000". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


COMPENSATION  OF  TWO  POSITIONS 
CREATED  BY  HOUSE  RESOLUTION 
543,  89TH  CONGRESS 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  submit  a  privileged  report  <Rept. 
No.  91-1378)  on  the  resolution  (H.  Res. 
1117)  relating  to  the  compensation  of 
tw^o  positions  created  by  House  Resolu- 
tion 543,  89th  Congress,  and  ask  for  im- 
mediate consideration  of  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.   Res.    1117 

Resolved,  That,  until  otherwise  provided  by 
law,  effective  as  of  January  1,  1970.  the  per 
annum  (gross)  rate  of  compensation  (basic 
compensation  plus  additional  compensation 
authorized  by  law)  of  each  of  the  two  posi- 
tions referred  to  in  House  Resolution  543, 
Eighty-ninth  Congress,  shall  not  exceed  the 
annual  rate  of  basic  pay  for  level  IV  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  of  section  5315  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code.  The  contingent  fund  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  Is  made  avail- 
able to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  resolu- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  is  recoamized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  this  a  salary  increase 
for  certain  individuals? 

Mr.  HAYS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  the  gentleman 
state  what  the  positions  are? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  am  not  sure  of  the  titles 
of  the  positions.  I  guess  one  would  call  it 
Secretary  of  the  House  Democratic 
Steering  Committee  and  of  the  House 
Republican  Conference.  This  would  al- 
low the  pay  of  those  gentlemen,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Republican  Conference 
and  the  Democratic  Steering  Committee, 
to  be  set  at  a  ceiling  $2,000  higher  than 
it  is  now.  It  would  allow,  if  those  two 
bodies  so  decide,  the  raising  of  these  two 
men  $2,000  above  what  they  are  getting. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  are  the  salaries 
now? 

Mr.  HAYS.  $36,000. 


Mr.  GROSS.  And  this  would  raise  them 
to  S38.000? 

Mr.  HAYS.  This  would  permit  tliem  to 
be  raised  to  $38,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  this  would  also 
increase  their  retirement  and  other 
fringe  benefits? 

Mr.  HAYS.  It  would  carry  with  it 
whatever  the  new  salary  carried  with  it 
at  that  level  in  the  executive  scale. 
Mr.  GROSS.  $38,000? 
Mr.  HAYS.  Yes.  There  are  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple downtown  making  that  too.  We  never 
get  much  of  an  argument  about  them. 

I  am  not  going  to  argue  the  merits  of 
the  case.  I  will  just  say  to  the  gentleman, 
that  is  the  fact,  and  there  we  are. 

Mr.    HALL.    Mr.    Speaker,    will    the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  on  this  subject? 
Mr.  HAYS.  I  will  not  say  I  will  be  de- 
lighted, but  I  yield. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
yielding.  As  he  so  often  cautions  a  Mem- 
ber, I  do  so  at  my  own  risk. 

Mr.  HAYS.  If  the  gentleman  will  per- 
mit me,  I  am  afraid  this  time  it  is  at  my 
risk;  but  go  ahead. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  been 
long  concerned  about  the  culmination  of 
events  in  which  we  find  ourselves,  con- 
cerning not  only  the  President's  pay. 
vhicli  I  believe  wes  one  of  the  greatest 
mistakes  that  ever  happened  in  the  way 
and  time  it  came  about,  but  also  the  pay 
of  Members,  and  the  fact  that  we  decided 
to  vote  on  whether  or  not  to  recess  for 
Easter  a  year  ago  in  1969  without  voting 
on  our  own  pay  increase. 

Now  then,  we  have  had  a  long  series  of 
pay  increases  for  Members  and  fimc- 
tionaries.  and  we  have  had  incre.ises  in 
our  own  cleik  hire.  When  I  go  back 
home — Tnd  I  just  completed  a  primary 
yesterday — the  one  thing  concerning  the 
p:cple  more  than  anything  else  is  stop- 
ping the  spiral  of  inflation  and  what 
their  elected  officials  are  doing  to  what 
used  to  be  known  as  the  public  trust, 
toward  enhancing  their  own  benefits.  To 
my  way  of  thinking,  thinking  this  over 
specifically  for  these  individual  em- 
ployees of  the  House — and  I  will  say  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  that  I  have 
been  consulted  about  them  by  various 
Members,  and  I  do  understand  there  is 
a  tradeoff  here  with  equal  opportunity 
for  both  sides  and  that  it  is  not  a  par- 
tisan question — but  I  think  we  are  mak- 
ing a  terrific  mistake  in  increasing  the 
salaries  when,  in  fact,  we  should  be  re- 
trenching those  that  have  gotten  out  of 
hand,  including  our  own.  I  am  strongly 
opposed  to  this  resolution. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
point  of  order.  The  gallery  is  not  in  order. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  wiU  state 
to  those  in  the  gallery  that  they  are 
guests  of  the  House.  The  Chair  is  not 
admonishing  them  at  this  time,  but  it 
calls  to  their  attention  that  no  mani- 
festation of  approval  or  disapproval  can 
be  evidenced,  because  it  violates  the  rules 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
the  question  is  put  will  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  will  yield,  but  first  I  would 
like  to  make  a  comment  myself. 

I  have  observed  over  the  years  that 
everybody  is  opposed  to  anybody  getting 
a  pay  increase  unless  it  is  them.  I  suspect 


that  the  people  in  the  gallery  v.-ho  have 
exhibited  their  concern  about  this  would 
be  among  the  first,  if  they  belong  to  a 
labor  union,  to  try  to  get  a  settlement 
which  would  increase  their  pay. 

Mr.  Speaker,  fighting  inflation  is  not 
a  one-man  job  or  a  job  that  the  Congress 
can  do  by  itself.  In  fact,  raising  the  sal- 
aries of  Government  employees.  I  would 
like  to  say  to  the  gentlemen,  has  become 
a  "must"  because  of  the  standards  set  in 
other  places  outside  the  Government  m 
order  to  keep  Government  employees  at 
a  par.  where  they  can  continue  to  exist. 
I  am  not  talking  about  the.«e  two  spe- 
cific cases,  because  they  have  to  be  judged 
on  the  merits  of  the  people  holding  the 
particular  job.?.  I  am  here  as  an  agent  of 
the  committee  presenting  the  resolution. 
But  I  would  say  that  it  has  been  my  ex- 
perience that  everybody  is  aeainst  a  pay 
increase  for  everybody  but  themselves. 

Now  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  recollection  when  this  resolution 
came  up  in  the  committee  there  was  a 
difference  in  tlie  two  salaries  that  were 
to  be  paid.  One  was  to  be  S38.000  and  one 
was  to  be  $36,000.  if  I  remember  cor- 
rectly. They  have  bjth  been  changed  to 
§38,000  now  as  a  limit.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HAYS  As  I  understand  the  legi:s- 
Iiiiin.  this  would  set  the  top  limit  at 
S38.000.  although  it  is  within  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Republican  conference  and 
the  Democratic  steering  committee  to  set 
them  at  any  point  below  that  if  they 
see  fit. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  understand  it,  but 
it  is  my  recollection  of  the  committee 
effort  that  the  figures  were  not  the  same 
as  they  are  here  today.  T"ne  Democratic 
figure  was  set  at  S38.000  and  the  Repub- 
lican figure  wa.5  at  S36.000.  That  was  the 
way  it  was  rpported  out. 

Mr.  HAYS.  May  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  was  my  understanding,  but  on  a  re- 
reading of  the  legislation  it  looks  to  me 
as  though  we  were  laboring  under  a  mis- 
apprehension tliere  and  that  this  partic- 
ular bill  says  each  of  the  two  positions, 
and  it  mentions  the  Executive  Schedule, 
level  IV  of  section  5315  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code.  That  'evel  IV,  with 
all  of  this  rigmarole  that  I  just  read,  sets 
them  both  at  $38,000. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  That  is  the  point  I 
was  trying  to  make.  This  is  not  what  we 
approved,  according  to  my  recollection 
of  the  action  we  took  yesterday.  I  did  not 
vote  for  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  opposed 
it  in  the  committee.  However,  the  resolu- 
tion presented  in  the  committee  did  not 
raise  it  to  $38,000  for  both.  It  raised  one 
to  $36,000  and  one  to  $38,000.  It  is  not 
what  we  voted  on  yesterday,  and  I  think 
we  should  refer  it  back  to  the  committee. 
Mr.  ANTDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

This  is.  of  course,  a  resolution  that 
would  afifect  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  HAYS.  May  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
before  he  proceeds  any  furthei  that  this 
is  a  reform  bill.  If  that  makes  any  dif- 
ference. 
Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Well,  I  am 
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not  sme  whether  the  element  of  relorm 
is  involved,  but  I  was  under  the  same 
impression,   frankly,   a.s   the   gentleman 
from  Alabama   >Mr.  Dickinson)    when 
this  matter  was  discussed  with  me  m- 
foniia:iv  off  the  floor  some  lime  ago. 
What  we  were  talking  about  was  a  level 
of  S36.000  rather  than  S38,000.  And,  in- 
cidentallv.  the  corresponding  official  in 
the  Hou.>e  Republican  Council  is  not  paid 
at  anvthing  near  that  rate  at  the  present 
time.  I  pei>onally  would  not  want  to  in- 
terpose anv  veto  from  my  own  personal 
point  of  view  on  what  you  may  \^  ant  to 
do  on  that  side  of  the  aisle  with  respect 
to  setimi;  salaries  for  the  Executive  Di- 
rector of  your  Democratic  Stecrin'-  Com- 
mittee However.  I  do  feel  obliged  to  say 
that   when   thus   mattt-r   was   discussed 
with  me  that  I  clearly  understood  that 
the  top  figure  was  S36.000  rather  than 
S38  000.  And  I  am  wondering,  in  view 
of  the  coiU'usion  that  seems  to  exist,  or 
some  misund-?rstanding  on  the  floor  to- 
day, if  It  would  not  be  wise  to  withdraw 
this  matter  from  consideration  temjx)- 
ranly  so  that  we  can  have  some  meeting 
of  the  minds. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man fiom  Illinois  that  the  people  who 
spon.-or  tiie  resolution  do  not  want  to 
witiidraw  it,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  with- 
draw It  on  my  own  volition.  But  let  me 
say  to  li.e  ceiUleman— and  I  think  per- 
haps I  can  clear  up  some  of  the  confu- 
sion that  appears  to  exist^-that  I  cer- 
tainly was  not  participating  in  any  at- 
temp't  to  mislead  anybody  that  the 
minority  person  get  '.ess  money.  I  under- 
stand that  he  gets  less  money  than  the 
majority. 

Let  me  say  to  you  that  this  is  not  a 
very  enviable  position  for  the  gentleman 
who  is  speaking  to  you.  I  can  say  to  you 
that  I  think  some  of  the  salaries  around 
here  are  too  high  for  some  people  who 
do  less  work  than  the  people  we  are  talk- 
ing about.  For  example — and  I  am  not 
atTempting  to  make  this  an  issue  at  ail- 
but  as  vou  know,  on  the  minority  side— 
and  we  had  it  when  we  were  in  the  mi- 
noiitv— we  have,  you  might  say,  shadow 
mini.>l€rs  for  Doorkeeper  and  for  Ser- 
geaiil-at-Arms,  and  for  the  Postmaster. 
And  these  people.  I  do  not  know  what 
they  do,  if  anything,  but  they  get  paid 
within  S'J.OOO  of  what  the  fellow  who  is 
actually  doing  the  work  is  getting.  You 
know  that  the  two  men  we  are  talking 
about  are  really  working,  and  they  pro- 
duce. And  if  we  are  going  to  talk  about 
withdrawing   and   reforming   and   more 
undei^wnding.  maybe  we  ought  to  re- 
form the  whole  thing.  But  at  the  mo- 
ment this  is  the  only  issue  before  the 
House. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Six'aker.  will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  certainly  want  to  agree  with 
what  the  gentleman  has  just  said  with 
respect  to  these  positions,  we  are  not 
talking  about  people  who  are  Jii.st  per- 
functory officials.  In  the  case  of  the  gen- 
tleman who  is  the  executive  director  of 
the  House  Republican  Conference,  he  is 
a  man  who  has  an  advanced  degree  and 


an  earned  doctorate,  and  he  works  full 
time  and  supervises  a  fairly  large  staff  of 
volunteer  and  semivolunteer  employees, 
so  I  do  not  apologize  to  anyone  in  view 
of  his  academic  achievements  and  re- 
sponsibilities to  recommend  a  salary  hmit 
of  the  kind  being  talked  about.  I  would 
appreciate,  however,  some  final  clarifica- 
tion for  the  record  here  today  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  are  talking  about 
838,000  or  $36,000;   it  is  still  not  clear 

to  me. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  clarified  that,  may  I  say 
to  the  gentleman,  at  least  three  times. 
We  are  talking  about  $38,000. 

It  has  been  customary — and  do  not  ask 
nie  why— but  it  has  been  customary  that 
tlie   minority   man.   maybe   because   he 
works  with  fewer  people,  I  do  not  know, 
get  a  couple  of  thousand  dollars  or  so  less 
than  the  majority.  That  is  the  way  it  is 
with   the   Doorkeeper.   The   Doorkeeper 
gets  a  certain  figure,   and  the  shadow 
Doorkeeper— I  do  not  know  what  to  call 
him.  and  I  do  not  care — but  the  man  who 
would    become    the    Doorkeeper    if    the 
minority    party    became    the    majority 
partv,  and  who  is  here  ready  to  assume 
that  job  some  time,  is  getting  paid  S2.000 
less  than  the  Doorkeeper.  I  did  not  set 
that  differential.  I  do  not  know  who  did. 
It  was  that  way  when  I  came  here.  But 
that  is  the  custom,  and  I  think  that  is 
how  the  misunderstanding  arose  that  we 
would   assume   that  the   minority   man 
would  get  $2,000  less.  I  am  not  saying  he 
should,  I  am  simply  saying  that  he  can 
set  the  same  salary,  and  that  the  Repub- 
lican Conference  will  make  that  deter- 
mination. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  yielding. 

I  can  testify,  as  has   the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  with  respect  to  the  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Republican  Confer- 
ence, tliat  the  Executive  Director  of  the 
House   Democratic   Steering   Committee 
is  one  of  the  most  able  and  dedicated 
Hotise  employees.  A  tireless  worker  with 
exceptional   talents   and   with   an   out- 
standing educational  background,  his  is 
one  of  the  most  responsible  jobs  in  the 
House.  For  over  20  years  he  has  been  a 
valued  employee.  He  formerly  occupied 
a  senior  position  on  the  staff  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency.  He  has 
been    of    invaluable    assistance    to    the 
Speaker  of  the  House  and  to  myself  as 
well  as  to  all  the  leadership  and  to  the 
chairman  and  members  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Steering  Committee. 

But  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  key 
point.  I  do  not  think  the  key  point  is 
whether  we  are  paying  officials  and  em- 
ployees of  the  House  too  much  or  too 
little.  I  do  think  it  is  necessary  and  fair 
that  we  consider  an  adjustment  in  their 
salaries  when  an  adjustment  is  in  order. 
In  my  view,  this  is  the  key  point  with 
respect  to  this  resolution. 

The  administrative  assistants  of  the 
leadership  of  the  Hoa^e  of  Representa- 
tives, as  all  members  of  the  leadership 
know,  receive  $36,000  a  year  as  a  maxi- 
mum subject  to  the  discretion  of  the 
employing  authority. 
I  think  all  Members  of  the  House  also 


know  that  the  elected  officials  of  the 
House  receive  more  than  $38,000.  This 
resolution  will  be  an  intermediate  salary 
position  for  these  individuals  who  serve 
a  much  broader  spectrum  of  the  House 
than  one  single  leader. 

It  seems  to  me  a  fair  reappraisal  of  the 
entire  structure,  and  I  say  that  without 
reference  to  the  individuals  concerned 
and  I  say  it  without  any  reference  to 
what  should  be  done  with  regard  to  the 
total  salary  structure. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  for  one 
brief  comment? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er I  want  to  congratulate  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader.  I  think  he  made 
a  very  fine  statement  and  one  with  which 
I  find  mvsclf  in  agreement. 

We  are  not  talking  today  about  a  gen- 
eral pay  raise  for  all  employees  or  for  a 
great  number  of  people.  We  are  talking 
about  two  specific  positions,  one  on  the 
Democratic  side  and  one  on  the  Repub- 
lican side,  responsible  positions  filled  by 
responsible  people.  And  for  the  reasons 
that  the  pcntleman  has  given  and  some 
of  the  other  things  that  I  said  earlier  I 
will  support  the  resolution  offered  by  the 
gentleman. 

P.\RLlAMENTAr.Y    INQUIRY 

Mr.   DICKINSON.   Mr.   Speaker,   will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  parliamentary 
inquiry? 
Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.   The   gentleman  will 
state  the  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  the  House  would  a 
point  of  order  lie  to  this  bill  inasmuch  as 
it  is  not  as  was  reported  out  of  the  com- 
mittee yesterday,  and  is  not  identical? 
Would  a  point  of  order  lie  at  this  point? 
The  SPEAKER.  The  resolution  is  al- 
ready tmder  consideration  and  there  has 
been  debate. 

Any  point  of  order  against  its  consid- 
eration would  come  too  late  at  this  time. 
Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  thank  the  Speaker. 
Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The   SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  resolution. 
The  question  was  taken. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
^vere— yeas  90,  nays  285,  not  voting  55, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  2551 
YEAS— 90 
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Albert 
Alexander 
Anderson,  111. 
Annunzlo 


.\splnall 
Barrett 
Bell.  Calif. 
Berry 


BevlU 
Blnghara 
Boggs 
Boland 


Brademas 

Brooks 

Brown.  Calif. 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burton.  Calil. 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Caffery 

Celler 

Cohelan 

Cornian 

Etonlels.  N.J. 

Diivls.  Ga. 

Dlngell 

Donoliiie 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  La. 

EUbers; 

Fa.scell 

Feijihan 

Flood 

Flowers 

Ford.  Gerald  E. 

Fraser 

Frledel 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Gam^.atz 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Anderson, 

Calif 
.'\nUre.v?.  Ala. 
Andrews, 

.\.  Dak. 
A  rends 
Ashbrook 
A.shley 
Avres 
Bcall.  Md. 
Bi'lcher 
Bennett 
Belts 
BlasTpl 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Blunton 
Bow 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brotk 
Brorn'.  field 
BrotsTnan 
Brov.n.  Mich. 
Brown.  Oiilo 
Broyhlll,  N.C. 
Burbanan 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 
Button 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
Camp 
Carter 
Cederberg 
C!nambf-rlaln 
Chappell 
Chlsholm 
Clancy 
Clausen. 

Don  R. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Corbett 
Coughlln 
Cowper 
Crane 
Culver 
Daniel.  Va. 
DavlP.  Wis. 
de  !a  Garza 
D -laney 
Dellenback 
Denncy 
Dennis 
Derwlnskl 
Dpvine 
Dickinson 
Dorn 
Dowiilng 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
Dwyer 
Eckliardt 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Edwards.  Calif. 


Gonzalez 

Green,  Pa. 

Halpern 

Hamilton 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Harriugton 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hebert 

Hechkr.  W.  Va. 

Hel.>;toskl 

Holifleld 

Hosmer 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Jones.  Ala 

Kazen 

Kluczyuskl 

Lrggett 

McClory 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Madden 
Matsunas;a 
Meeds 
Mink 
Mourhead 

NAYS— 285 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans.  Colo. 

Farbsteln 

Findlev 

Fish 

Fi!:her 

Fcloy 

Foreman 

Fountain 

Frellnghuysen 

Frey 

F'ulton.  Pa. 

Fuqua 

Gallfianakls 

Gaydos 

Gettys 

Giaimo 

Gibbons 

Goldwater 

doodling 

Green,  Oreg. 

Grlffln 

Griffiths 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gude 

Ha<-an 

Hi.lev 

Hall 

Hammer- 

schniidt 
Kanlcy 
Ha  una 

Hansen,  Wash. 
Harsha 
Hnrvey 
Kas'ii'.Rs 
I!eckler,  Mass. 
Menderson 
Kicks 
Hogan 
Horton 
Hull 

Hiuigate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones.  N.C. 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Karth 

Kastenmcler 
Kee 
Keith 
Kleppe 
Koch 

Kuvkendall 
Kvi 
Kyros 
Laud'-'rebe 
t  andrum 
Lanc;en 
latta 
Lennon 
I.lovd 
Long.  Md. 
ll/owenstein 
McClo.skey 
McClure 
McCulloch 
McDade 
McD-^nald. 

Mich. 


Morgan 

Murphy.  111. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Olsen 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Passman 

Pat  man 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Philblu 

Podell 

Price.  111. 

Rees 

Reifel 

Reuss 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rooney.  NY. 

Roonev.  Pa. 

Slslv 

Steed 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Udall 

Waggonner 


McFall 

McKneally 

McMillan 

MacGregor 

Mahon 

MaiUlard 

Mann 

Marsh 

Martin 

MalhlBs 

May 

Mayne 

M'  Icher 

Michel 

Mlkva 

Miller.  Calif. 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mills 

Mlnish 

Mlnshall 

Mize 

Mizell 

Mollohan 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Morse 

Morton 

Mosher 

Moss 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Hara 

OKonskl 

ONeal,  Ga. 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnle 

P-iai^e 

PofT 

Preycr.  N.C. 

Price.  Tex. 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Quie 

Railsback 

Randall 

Rarick 

Reld.  111. 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Rhodes 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rogers.  Colo. 

RLgeis.  Fla. 

Roth 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Savior 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

S'  hc\ier 

SchmitE 

Srhneebell 

Schwengel 


Scott  Stuckey  Whltten 

Sebellus  Sullivan  WldnaU 

Shipley  ralcolt  Wiggins 

Shrlver  Taylor  Williams 

Slkes  Teague.  Calif.  Wilson.  Bob 

Skubitz  Thomson,  Wis.  Wllsosi, 

Slack  L'llniun  Charles  H. 

Smith.  Calif.  Van  Deerliu  Winn 

Smith,  Iowa  Vander  Jagt  Wold 

Smith,  N.Y.  Vanlk  Wolff 

Snyder  Vigorlto  Wyatt 

Springer  Waldie  Wydler 

Staggers  Wampler  Wylle 

Stanton  VVaiklns  Wyman 

Stelger,  Ariz.  Watson  Yates 

Steleer,  Wis.  Watts  Yatrcn 

Stephens  Whalen  Zablockl 

StLkes  Whalley  Zlon 

Stratton  White  Zwach 

Stubblefield  Whltehurst 

NOT  VOTING— 55 

Anderson.  Dowdy  Ottlnger 

Tenn.  Erlenborn  Pelly 

Baring  Evins,  Teuu.  Pollock 

Blatulk  Fallon  Powell 

Boiling  Flynt  QulUen 

Brasco  Ford.  Riegle 

Burleson,  Tex.        WUliam  D.  Rosenthal 

Cabell  Gallagher  Ro.stenkowskl 

Carey  Gilbert  Roudebush 

Casey  Gi'ay  Ryan 

Clark  Howard  Stafford 

Clay  Ichord  Symu.gton 

Conyers  King  Taft 

Cramer  Long.  La.  Thompson.  Ga 

Cunningham      Lujan  Tleman 

Daddarlo  Lukens  Tunney 

Dawson  McCarthy  Weicker 

Dent  McEwen  Wright 

Diggs  Mesklll  Yoimg 

So  the  resolution  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama,  Mr. 
FLOWERS.  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North 
Dakota,  Mr.  COWGER.  Mr.  FINDLEY. 
and  Mr.  CULVER  changed  their  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FUNDS  FOR  OPERATION 
OF  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. I  submit  a  privileged  report  iRept. 
No.  91-1379)  on  the  resolution  (H.  Res. 
11451  providing  funds  for  the  operation 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness, and  ask  for  immediate  considera- 
tion of  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Rfs.   1145 

Resolved,  That  the  further  expenses  of 
conducting  the  study  and  Investigation  au- 
thorized by  H.  Res.  66  of  the  Ninety-first 
Congress,  incurred  by  the  select  committee 
appointed  to  study  and  investigate  the  prob- 
lems of  small  business,  not  to  exceed  $50,000 
In  addition  to  the  unexpended  balance  of 
any  sum  heretofore  made  available  for  con- 
ducting such  study  and  Investigation,  in- 
cluding expenditures  for  the  employment  of 
Investigators,  attorneys,  and  clerical,  steno- 
graphic, and  other  assistants,  shall  be  paid 
out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  on 
vouchers  authorized  by  such  committee, 
signed  by  the  chairman  thereof,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure in  connection  wlih  the  study  or 
Investigation  of  any  subject  which  la  being 
investigated  for  the  same  purnose  bv  any 
other  committee  of  the  House,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 


ness shall  fumlEh  the  Committee  on  HotiM 
Administration  information  with  respect  to 
any  study  or  investigation  Intended  ix)  be 
financed  from  such  funds. 

Sec.  3.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolution 
shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regulations 
established  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration under  existing  law. 

Mr.  HAYS  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  resolution  be  dis- 
pensed with  and  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  PRINTING  OF  ADDI- 
TIONAL COPIES  OF  'EDUCATION 
IN  ISRAEL"  FOR  USE  OF  SELECT 
SUBCOMMITTEE    ON    EDUCATION 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  submit  a 
privileged  report  (Rept.  No.  91-1380'  on 
the  concurrent  resolution  iH.  Con.  Res. 
679)  authorizing  the  printing  of  addi- 
tional copies  of  "Education  in  Israel"  for 
use  of  the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation, and  ask  for  immediate  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Cox.  Res.  679 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
tthe  Senate  concurring) ,  That  there  shall  be 
printed  concurrently,  ten  thousand  addi- 
tional copies  of  the  report  of  the  Select  Sub- 
committee on  Education  entitled  "Educa- 
tion in  Israel"  for  the  use  of  the  Select  Sub- 
committee on  Education. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment : 

On  page  1,  line  2,  strike  out  the  words 
"printed  concurrently."  and  insert  In  lieu 
i!;ereof  the  word  "reprinted." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


SIXTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  STATUS 
OF  NATIONAL  WILDERNESS  PRES- 
ERVATION SYSTEM— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  (.H.  DOC. 
NO.  91-372) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  tlie  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States:  which  was 
read  and.  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  ordered 
to  be  printed : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

1  am  pleased  to  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress the  Sixth  Annual  Report  on  the 
Status  of  the  National  Wilderness  Pres- 
ervation System,  and  to  affirm  this  Ad- 
ministration's intent  to  pursue  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  National  Wilderness  Act 
aggressively  in  the  coming  montlis. 

Wilderness  is  a  magnificent  part  of  the 
American  heritage.  Tlie  wilderness  that 
witnessed  the  nation's  birth  no  longer 
spreads  from  one  ocean   to  the   other. 
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but  neither  has  it  all  been  tajiied.  Many 
of  tliese  untained  lands,  majestic  re- 
minders of  primeval  America,  have  been 
resened  and  now  comprise  the  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System.  We 
must  do  more  now  to  preserve  additional 
areas  of  this  priceless  national  heritage. 
During  1969, 1  signed  into  law  the  ad- 
dition of  two  new  units  to  the  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System.  How- 
ever, I  am  convinced  that  in  the  past  we 
have  moved  too  slowly,  in  both  the  execu- 
tive and  the  legislative  branches,  towards 
the  goal  of  completion  of  our  national 
w^ildemess  system. 

I  have  asked  that  the  Secretaries  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Interior  begin  im- 
mediately to  augment  their  elTorts  in  tlie 
study  of  possible  wilderness  areas,  as  di- 
rected by  the  Act,  and  to  accelerate  the 
study  schedules  which  they  have  been 
following.  I  ha\e  asked  them  to  review 
iheir  needs  for  additional  resources  and 
will  ask  the  Congress  for  any  additional 
funding  which  may  be  needed  to  make 
this  new  wilderness  effort  possible. 

On  the  legislative  side,  the  Congress 
now  has  before  it  twenty  wilderness  pro- 
posals transmitted  by  the  previous  Ad- 
ministration and  endorsed  by  this  Ad- 
mimstration.  Early  action  on  these 
measures  would  represent  the  quickest 
way  to  expand  our  wilderness  system. 
Therefore,  I  urpe  the  Congress  to  give 
speedv  and  favorable  consideration  to  as 
many  of  the^o  proposals  as  possible  at 
this  session  of  the  Congress. 

I  look  forward  to  the  next  annual 
report  on  the  wilderness  system,  confi- 
dent that  I  will  be  able  to  report  sub- 
stantial and  encouraging  progress  on 
both  the  study  and  the  enactment  of 
wilderness  proposals.  I  cannot  stress  too 
strongly  my  conviction  that  we  must 
push  vigorously  ahead  to  preserve  for 
future  generations  the  opportunity  to  en- 
joy the  singular  encounter  with  nature 
wh'ch  only  wilderness  can  provide. 

j  Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  August  5.  1970. 


TWENTY-FIRST  SEivHAN-NUAL  RE- 
PORT OF  THE  NATION.^L  AERO- 
NAUTICS AND  SPACE  ADMINIS- 
TRATION—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  iH.  DOC.  NO.  91-314) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and.  together  with  the  accompanjing 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  with  illustrations . 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Transmitted  herewith  is  the  Twenty- 
first  Semiannual  Report  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 
Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  August  5.  1970. 


AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1970 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  the  further  consideration 
of  the  bill  fH.R.  18546)  to  establish  im- 


proved programs  for  the  benefit  of  pio- 
ducers  and  consiuners  of  dairy  products, 
wool,  wheat,  feed  graiiis,  cotton,  and 
other  commodities,  to  extend  the  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

The  motion  w  as  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  requests 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois.  Mr.  Price. 
to  temporarily  assume  tlie  chair. 

IN    THE    COM.MITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordin.cly  the  House  resolved  it- 
self into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  18546, 
with  Mr.  Price  of  niinoLs  (Chairman 
pro  tempore  >  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  When 
the  Committee  rose  on  yesterday  the 
Clerk  had  read  the  committee  amend- 
ment, beginning  on  page  1.  line  5.  and 
ending  on  page  2,  line  24. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
purport  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  spent  con- 
siderably more  time  on  the  preliminaries 
than  had  been  anticipated.  I  believe, 
therefore,  it  is  fair  to  tell  the  House  that 
it  is  the  intention  of  these  charged  with 
handling  this  bill  to  try  to  complete  work 
tonight,  no  matter  how  long  we  go. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  should  like 
to  indicate  my  full  support  for  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  that  we  ought  to  finish  this  bill 
today. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's statement.  While  I  do  not  see  the 
majority  leader  at  present,  it  Is  my  un- 
derstanding he  concurs  in  that  view- 
point. 

In  order  to  do  that.  I  would  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  we  are  now  enter- 
ing on  a  discussion  of  a  most  important 
amendment.  I  believe  we  should  have 
adequate  time  to  discuss  this  amend- 
ment. 

However,  it  would  be  my  purpose  when 
it  has  become  evident  that  there  has 
been  a  reasonable  discussion  of  it  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  fix  a  time. 
I  will  not  do  that  for  some  time  to  come, 
but  I  do  expect  to  do  it  at  a  proper  time, 
and  I  want  the  House  to  understand  we 
are  going  to  try  to  bring  this  thing  to 
an  end  rather  than  let  this  rim  inter- 
minably. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  believe   the   gentleman 
knows   that  I  have  an   amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  that  I  would 
like  to  offer  for  explanatory  purposes. 
Mr.  POAGE.  Yes. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thoroughly  concur  In 
the  plans  the  gentleman  and  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  leaders  have  just 
expressed.  I  do  not  Intend  to  take  a  lot 


of  time  with  my  amendment,  nor  to  press 
it  unduly,  but  I  do  want  time  to  present 
it.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture if  he  would  prefer  that  that  be 
offered  when  recognized  under  the  first 
title,  or  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Clerk's 
reading  of  all  the  bill  by  title,  which 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  would  pre- 
fer; although  I  do  not  want  to  be  caught 
in  a  forced  Umitation  of  time. 

Mr.  POAGE.  It  would  be  perfectly 
satisfactory  to  me  either  way,  but  if  I 
may  suggest,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  always 
wise  to  offer  such  a  substitute  first  rather 
than  last,  because  if  you  wait  until 
the  last,  ever>-body  will  be  anxious  to 
quit  this  place  and  you  will  get  no  con- 
sideration of  it  at  that  tim.e. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
this  opinion— "A  word  to  the  wi^e  is 
sufficient." 

Mr.  POAGE.  As  to  the  matter  of  limi- 
tations, Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  is 
the  crux  of  this  bill.  This  is  the  one  i>oint 
on  which  there  is  a  substantial  differ- 
ence, but  it  could  cause  a  breakdown 
in  the  whole  bill.  The  entire  idea  of 
limitations  is  based  on  an  erroneous 
theory  of  what  we  are  limiting.  What  are 
you  limiting?  They  say  that  we  are  going 
to  limit  the  amount  of  money  which  one 
man  can  get.  What  are  you  limiting? 
You  are  actually  limiting  the  payments 
to  any  one  Individual  who  is  partici- 
pating in  the  program.  We  want  these 
people  to  participate  in  the  program. 
The  whole  success  of  the  program  is 
based  on  participation.  There  will  not 
be  any  compulsory  requirement  for  bal- 
ancing supply  and  demand  under  this 
bill.  The  only  way  that  you  can  get 
a  balance  between  supply  and  demand 
under  this  bill  is  through  widespread 
participation  in  the  program. 

Now,  if  we  want  a  bill  and  if  we  want 
it  to  work,  we  want  participation,  and 
we  want  it  from  everybody.  It  does  not 
make  any  difference,  really,  whether  it 
comes  from  a  large  man  or  a  small  man. 
The  result  is  just  the  same  whether  you 
t-ake  the  water  out  of  the  bunghole  or 
out  of  the  spigot.  It  reduces  the 
amount  in  the  barrel  by  just  the  same 
amount. 

Do  we  really  want  the  large  producers 
to  participate?  That  is  the  question.  The 
Secretary  says  that  he  wants  them  to 
participate,  and  I  think  we  all  want 
them  to  participate.  Unless  there  is  rea- 
sonable participation,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
none  of  these  programs  will  work  and  you 
will  be  wasting  about  $3.5  billion. 

I  just  want  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  fact  that  you  did  what 
I  thought  was  wise  just  a  few  minutes 
ago  and  saved  $4,000,  and  I  was  one  who 
voted  against  that  resolution.  However, 
let  us  try  to  save  $3  billion  or  $4  billion 
here.  That  is  what  is  involved.  It  is  be- 
tween $3  billion  and  $4  billion.  If  you 
waste  it  by  making  the  program  Inef- 
fectual, you  had  better  not  spend  It. 
Your  program  cannot  be  effective  If  you 
are  going  to  try  to  drive  all  of  those 
large  growers  In  the  United  States  out  of 
the  program,  because  then  they  will  be 
producing  too  much  of  those  commodities 
that  are  in  surplus  such  as  wheat  and 
feed  grains  and  will  not  be  producing 
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enough  of  those  commodities  that  are  in 
short  supply  like  cotton. 

You  will  simply  not  have  that  balance 
which  the  Secretary  is  attempting  to 
achieve  in  this  bUl.  All  of  the  argument 
that  we  should  reduce  these  payments  Is 
based  on  the  assumption  that  we  are  giv- 
ing them  something.  These  payments,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  have  not  been  so  high 
and  they  will  not  be  so  high  under  this 
bill  as  to  be  very  attractive  to  a  great 
many  people. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman  has   expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Poage  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  have  a  statement  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  pointing 
out  that  during  the  calendar  year  1968, 
which  is  the  last  year  for  which  we  have 
all  of  the  figures,  of  the  large  growers  of 
cotton  in  the  United  States  only  50  per- 
cent, only  50  percent,  took  advantage  of 
all  of  the  retirement  payments  which 
they  could  have  received  had  they  par- 
ticipated to  the  extent  they  had  a  right 
to  do. 

In  other  words,  they  did  not  put  in 
as  much  land  as  they  could  have  put 
in  and  received  payment  for  it.  If  they 
had  thou'^ht  it  vvas  a  profitable  deal,  if 
they  had  thought  the  payment  under 
this  program  was  entirely  profit,  if  they 
thought  it  was  a  giveaway,  would  they 
not  have  taken  the  additional  money? 
But  they  felt — at  Ica-t  half  of  them  felt — 
that  it  v.as  not  worth  while  to  partici- 
pate to  the  full  extent,  and  they  did 
not — and  these  are  the  figures  of  the 
Dciiartment  of  Agriculture,  and  any  of 
you  can  come  up  here  and  look  at  them 
if  you  wish  to. 

Whe.Tt  grov.-ers  were  even  less  inter- 
ested. Of  wheat  growers  85  percent  did 
not  take  the  maximum. 

Now,  on  feed  grains  it  is  true  that 
there  were  only  27  percent  who  failed 
to  take  the  maximum,  so  on  feed  grains 
a  large  portion  of  them  did  participate. 

It  seems  to  me  that  indicates  very 
clearly  that  tho'e  people  were  not  get- 
ting sometliing  given  to  them,  they  were 
getting  a  payment  that  might  or  mi^ht 
not  recompense  them  for  the  loss 
which  they  would  sustain  in  joining  with 
their  neighbors  in  balancing  our  supply 
and  demand.  And  that  is  what  this 
whole  bill  attempts  to  do — to  balance 
supply  and  demand. 

To  propose  a  limitation  of  anything 
lower  than  $55,000  would,  according  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  jeopardize 
the  chances  of  bringing  about  that  bal- 
ance. 

Now  we  have  given  all  Members  a 
chance  to  vote  on  a  $55,000  Umitation 
so  that  any  man  or  woman  who  feels 
that  he  or  she  must  vote  for  limitations 
has  that  opportunity  now.  We  have  of- 
fered the  opportunity  to  place  a  limit 
of  $55,000,  which  we  hope  we  can  live 
with.  We  cannot,  as  the  Secretary  says, 
and  as  the  President  says,  effectively  live 
with  something  less  than  that.  So  we 
provide  the  way  here,  where  all  of  you 
who  feel  you  must  vote  for  a  limitation 
will  have  an  opportunity  of  voting  di- 
rectly for  a  limitation.  But  now  in  vot- 
ing for  limitations  do  not  destroy  the 


bill  by  going  so  far  with  this  demand 
for  limitations  that  you  make  the  bill  in- 
effective. I  plead  with  you  to  adopt  the 
$55,000  limitation  rather  than  some- 
thing lower. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    LOWENSTEIN    TO 
THE   COMMITTEE   AMENDMtNf 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Lowenstein 
to  the  committee  amendment:  On  page  2, 
line  3  strike  "855,000"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "SIO.OOO." 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr,  Chairman,  I 
have  been  deeply  Impressed  as  a  new 
Member  by  the  diligence  that  hao  marked 
the  way  the  Agriculture  Committee  has 
done  its  work,  I  have  appreciated  the 
opportunity  of  working  with  the  com- 
mittee under  the  leadership  of  its  dis- 
tinguished and  hard-working  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member.  I  \nsh 
I  had  been  able  to  contribute  more  effec- 
tively to  its  deliberations,  and  I  am  still 
hopeful  that  I  will  be  able"to  vote  for  a 
farm  bill. 

Sound  agricultural  legislation  is  In  the 
interest  of  everj'  American,  wherever  he 
may  live,  and.  If  we  could  agree  on  a  bill 
that  would  be  fair  to  small  farmers  and 
to  taxpayers  and  consumers,  it  would  be 
a  great  service  to  the  whole  Nation.  Un- 
fortunately, the  committee  bill,  even  If 
the  committee  amendment  were  added, 
does  not  meet  this  standard.  There  are 
a  number  of  troublesome  features  in  the 
bill,  but  the  most  serious — serious  enough 
to  be  fatal,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned — 
is  the  failure  to  cope  adequately  with  the 
problem  of  payment  limitations. 

It  is  true  that  the  committee  amend- 
ment is  a  step  forward — a  significant 
step  inasmuch  as  It  accepts  the  principle 
of  payment  limitation.  But  the  limitation 
is  too  high  and  the  loopholes  too  great 
for  it  to  stop  the  abuses  that  have  grown 
up  and  that  undermines  the  validity  of 
the  whole  support  program.  We  repre- 
sent particular  constituencies  here,  but 
v<-e  are  also  responsible  for  the  general 
good  of  the  country,  and  the  committee 
amendment,  in  my  judgment,  falls  far 
short  of  protecting  the  broader  interests 
of  taxpayers,  consumers,  and  small  farm- 
ers. It  holds  out  the  real  possibility — the 
real  danger— that  something  will  be 
adopted  that  will  look  like  a  payment 
limitation,  that  will  sound  hke  a  pay- 
ment limitation,  that  will  In  fact  be 
called  a  payment  limitation,  but  that  will 
not  really  limit  payments  veiy  much. 

My  amendment  meets  only  one  part  of 
that  problem.  If  it  is  adopted.  I  hope  we 
will  proceed  to  adopt  the  language  of 
the  Conte-Flndley  amendment  to  close 
loopholes  and  prevent  whit  has  been 
called  slippage.  If  we  do  these  things, 
I  believe  we  will  have  a  farm  bill  that 
will  be  fairer  to  farmers  and  fairer  to  all 
our  citizens. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  I  jield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Masi^aohu- 
setts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  compliment  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  for  the  work 


that  he  has  done  in  the  Agriculture 
Committee.  I  realize  he  has  offered  this 
amendment  in  the  committee  for  $10,000 
and  also  for  $20,000.  And  1  compliment 
him  for  all  of  the  labor  that  he  has  put 
into  getting  a  sensible  farm  limitation 
subsidy  payment. 

I  have  worked  with  the  gentleman  for 
untold  hours.  He  knows  the  subject  mat- 
ter well.  He  has  done  his  homework  and 
he  certainly  deserves  a  great  deal  of 
credit. 

I  am  sorry  however  that  I  am  going  to 
have  to  oppose  the  gentleman  on  the 
$10,000  provision  although  I  feel  that 
$10,000  Ls  not  too  low.  But  I  am  also 
practical  enough  to  reahze  that  this 
House  has  twice  on  a  roUcall  vote  passed 
a  $20,000  limitation.  I  feel  that  the  House 
will  again  pass  a  $20,000  limitation  here 
today. 

I  am  \{:rj,  very  much  opposed  to  the 
$55,000-per-crop  hmitation.  Tlie  Secre- 
tarj'  of  Agriculture  said  that  it  will  save 
the  taxpayers  only  $48  million.  Compare 
that  to  the  $20,000  limitation  which  will 
save  the  taxpayers  $177  million. 

Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment 
that  has  been  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  does  not  contain  any 
language  to  prevent  slippage.  Under  the 
committee  bill,  under  the  $55,000-per- 
crop  limitation  there  v.ill  be  slippage. 

I  want  to  explain  what  slippage  is. 

A  farm — corp-o.'-ation  farm  or  an  indi- 
vidual farm  or  a  family  farm  can  get 
around  this  law  by  subdividing  his  land 
and  giving  it  to  his  children  or  to  his 
friend.s  or  setting  up  10  small  dummy 
corporations  and  thereby  getting  around 
this  limitation  on  the  payment. 

The  substitute  amendment  which  I 
will  offer,  after  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  has  concluded  his  remarks,  calls 
for  a  $20,000  per  crop  limitation.  It  also 
has  language  in  it  which  will  prevent 
slippage.  It  also  will  include  wool — 
which  the  committee  amendment  and 
your  amendment  does  not  include.  Also 
It  Includes  a  limitaticn  which  will  apply 
to  the  States  and  municipalities,  which 
the  committee  amendment  does  n.t.  and 
which  also  your  amendment  does  not 
contain. 

As  I  say,  I  think  the  gentleman's 
amendment  has  a  great  deal  of  merit 
but  it  does  not  have  these  refinements 
and  therefore  I  will  offer  a  substitute 
after  the  gentleman  from  New  York  has 
spoken,  which  will  provide  for  a  520,000 
per  crop  with  language  that  will  prevent 
fann  ."splitting  to  get  around  the  amend- 
nient. 

Mr.  ALBEIRT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman's 
time  may  be  extended  for  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  the  courtesy  of  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

I  appreciate  also  the  generous  rem.arks 
of  my  colleague,  the  unusually  able  gen- 
tleman from  Ma.^sachusetts,  whose  sub- 
stitute I  will  support  wholeheartedly 
should  my  amendment  fail.  It  is  a  sound 
proposal,  and  we  are  all  indebted  to  him 
and  to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Findley)  for  their  notable 
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contnbuiions  to  the  effort  to  develop  a 
sound  larm  program.  I  would  prefer 
$10,000  a-s  the  limitation  per  crop,  but 
$20,000  is  an  acceptable  compromise  that 
would  make  it  passible  to  support  the  bill. 
But  it  is  nevertheless  true  tliat  a  lim- 
it.^.tien  of  SIO.OOO  per  farm  per  crop  is  a 
larger  subsic^v  than  we  grant  to  indi- 
viduals in  almost  any  other  sector  of  the 
economy. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  with  the 
$55,000  hmitation  we  would  have  wider 
participation  in  the  support  program.  I 
would  suggest  that  if  participation  is  a 
major  concern,  the  great  beneficiaries — 
the  corporations  that  get  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  taxpayers"  dollars  as  a  re- 
ward for  not  growing  things— those  giant 
••farms"  are  not  going  to  participate 
under  a  355,000  ceiling  any  more  than 
they  would  under  a  S20.000  ceiling.  Only 
the  loopholes  that  permit  slippage  may 
encourage  their  participation.  If  that  Is 
to  be  the  criterion.  I  cannot  see  how  any 
cciline  could  be  acceptable. 

Mr.  PO.AGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  LOWENS'TEIN.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  vcr>-  di.ninguished  gentle- 
man, tlie  chai'.-n-.an  of  the  committee. 
Mr.  POAGE.  What  does  the  gentle- 
man supprjsc  will  happen  to  the  land  of 
those  who  do  not  participate?  When  a 
m.-ai  who  is  under  the  cotton  program 
dees  not  crow  cotton  next  year  what 
would  happen  to  that  land?  What  would 
heai'jw  on  it? 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  I  suppose  he 
would  have  to  make  a  choice  of  whether 
to  grow  some  other  crops  or  not  to  use 
tho  land. 

Mr.  PO.\GE.  How  can  ho  afford  not  to 
use  the  land''  If  you  are  in  California 
yo'oi-  land  is  worth  SI, 000  an  acre  and 
you  are  going  to  have  to  use  it  for  some 
prod^.ictive  purpose. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Right. 
Mr.  POAGE.  What  other  crop  can  the 
gentleman  su;;'?est   that  the  farmer  go 
into  so  that  there  would  not  be  caused  an 
oversu;5plv  in  the  other  crop? 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  That  is  not  the 
primaiy  problem.  Unfortunately  what 
tho  subsidy  program  is  doing  as  it  now 
operi-tes  is  to  vive  ever  hrfeer  farm.': 
ever  lar?e  su'osidies.  witliout  making  it 
easier  for  the  average  small  farmer  to 
continue  in  business. 

Mr.  PO.'^GE.  The  gentleman  has  not 

stayed  v.ith  the  question  I  am  a.'^king.  I 

am  asking  what  will  happen  if  we  divert 

cotton  land  into  corn.  We  would  have  too 

much  com.  would  we  not? 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Correct. 

Mr.    POAGE.    We    would   have    more 

corn.  We  would  dimply  move  the  problem 

from  one  crop  to  another,  would  we  not? 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  What  I  am  trying 

to  point  out 

Mr.  POAGF.  Tlie  effect  is  simply  to 
move  the  problem  from  one  crop  to  an- 
other, but  ycu  would  still  have  the  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  LOV.'FNSTEIN.  But  if  you  follow 
that  logic  to  its  conclusion  it  could  be- 
come an  ar;:um?nt  against  subsidizing 
anything,  couldn't  it? 

Mr.  POAGE.  No.  it  is  not  an  argument 
against  sub.'^idizing  anythin'?.  It  is  an 
argument  again-^t  driving  growers  out  of 


the  program  so  that  they  will  grow  these 
or  some  other  crop  without  any  progi-am 
whatever. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  But  the  program 
has  not  worked  out  as  it  was  intended  to. 
The  purpose  of  the  program  was  never  to 
set  up  a  subsidj"  system  under  which  a 
small  number  of  farmers  would  receive 
half  a  million  dollars  or  more  wliile  the 
small  farmer  was  being  driven  off  the 
land  anyway.  If  the  program  is  to  suc- 
ceed, don't  we  have  to  remember  what  it 
is  intended  to  achieve?  Obviously  pay- 
ment limitations  are  not  going  to  cure  all 
the  ills  of  the  farm  program,  but  isn't  it 
clear  that  we  must  at  least  start  toward 
a  program  that  will  help  the  small  farmer 
to  operate,  not  add  to  the  likelihood  that 
he  will  fall  prey  sooner  or  later  to  these 
giant  farms  that  keep  getting  larger  and 
larger? 

Mr.  POAGE.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further.  I  answered  that  question  pre- 
viously: I  am  sorry  the  gentleman  did 
not  hear  it.  Obuously  these  larger  farm- 
ers today  are  not  setting  the  kind  of  prof- 
it out  of  the  subsidy  that  the  gentleman 
is  suggesting,  because  only  50  percent  of 
the  large  cotton  farmers  saw  fit  to  take 
advantage  of  all  of  the  subsidy  that  they 
could  draw  under  existing  law.  Obviously, 
if  they  were  going  to  ;;et  such  a  bonanza 
as  the  gentleman  has  suggested,  they 
would  have  drawn  as  much  as  they  could. 
But  they  did  not  do  so  because  they 
thought  it  would  not  pay  even  under 
present  circumstances. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  But  the  distin- 
guished chairman  misses  the  point  of 
my  question,  which  I  am  sorry  he  did  not 
hear,  which  is,  why  should  we  continue  to 
subsidize  a  few  farms  to  the  tune  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars?  If  that 
is  not  in  fact  a  bonanza,  what  is  it? 

Mr.  POAGE.  We  pro\ide  the  program 
in  order  to  make  the  fann  program  work, 
and  the  farm  program  can  work  only  if 
we  are  able  to  bring  about  a  balance, 
even  tliough  a  rough  balance,  between 
supply  and  demand.  Bringing  tlicse 
farms  into  the  program  we  do  achieve 
that  balance.  We  have  achieved  a  rough 
balance  over  a  good  many  years,  and  I 
have  no  reason  to  believe  we  will  not  be 
able  to  continue  to  achieve  tliat  roULiIi 
balance  if  we  bring  all  of  our  farms  irito 
the  program.  But  if  we  leave  out  those 
who  account  for  the  largest  part  of  tli.^ 
productio!!.  then  v.e  are  not  going  to 
bring  about  the  balance  between  supply 
and  demand  which  both  producers  and 
con,<ur.iers  need. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  My  difficulty  is  I 
do  not  see  how  it  can  fairly  be  called  a 
"balance"  when,  as  under  the  present 
program,  some  subsidies  are  so  enormous 
that  a  sort  of  landed  corpocracy  takes 
over  more  and  more  of  the  land  whilo 
evei-yone  else  flees  to  the  cities.  I  do  not 
want  to  imply  that  a  $1,000  ceiling  will 
solve  this  problem.  What  I  am  saying  is 
that  higher  ceilings  do  not  solve  it  either, 
and  create  serious  new  problems  in  the 
process  of  n:t  solving  it.  I  want  to  call 
attention  to  Prof.  John  Schnittker's 
studies  and  conclusions  on  the.se  matters. 
.As  you  knew,  he  is  one  of  America's  dis- 
tinguished agricultural  economists,  ex- 
perienced in  government  as  well  as  in 
academia   and   on   the   land  itself.   His 


views  should  carry  great  weiglit  with 
anyone  concerned  about  developing  a 
sound  farm  program,  and  he  supports 
amendment  now  being  discussed. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  I  yield  to  my 
friend  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  was  just  wondering, 
hearing  the  colloquy,  apparently  the 
paramount  objective  for  the  country,  ac- 
cording to  the  chairman,  is  the  program. 
I  am  wondering  if  Uie  gentleman  in  the 
well  thought  there  was  anything  that 
should  take  precedence  over  program, 
such  as  the  free  enterprise  system. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  What  we  ought  to 
be  trying  to  achieve  is  a  program  that 
will  protect  the  legitimate  interests  of 
all  the  people,  including  those  who  want 
to  stay  on  fanns.  The  program  as  pro- 
posed would  prevent  the  kind  of  balance 
which  the  chairman  says  he  seeks  and 
which  I  believe  he  i.s  seeking. 

SOBSTrruTE  amendmlnt  offered  by  MR.  riND- 

r.EY  TO  THE  COMMrriEE  .1ME.NDMENT 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  committee  amendment. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Pago  1,  beginning  on  line  5  and  continuing 
through  the  end  of  page  2:  strike  the  Com- 
mittee Amendment  and  Insert  In  l:eu  thereof 
the  following: 

"Title    I,   Payment   Limit .\tion 

"Sec.  101.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law — 

•■(1)  The  total  amount  of  payments  which 
a  person  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  under 
each  of  the  annual  programs  estabhshed  by 
Titles  III,  IV.  V.  and  VI  of  this  Act  for  the 
1971.  1972  or  1973  crop  of  the  commodity 
sh.ill  not  exceed  $20,000. 

••(2)  The  term  'payment-^"  as  u.^ed  In  this 
section  includes  price-support  payments,  set- 
aside  p.ivmenis,  diversion  payment.-,  public 
access  payments,  and  marketing  certllicates, 
but  does  not  Inclvide  lo.ins  or  purchase^;. 

"(3)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
total  amount  of  payments  which  will  be 
earned  by  any  pers-n  tinder  the  program  in 
effect  for  any  crop  will  be  reduced  under  this 
section,  the  set-aside  acreage  for  the  farm  or 
farms  on  which  such  per.=on  will  be  sharing 
in  payments  earned  under  siich  program 
shiiU  be  reduced  to  such  extent  In  such  man- 
ner a-s  the  Secretary  determines  will  be  fair 
and  reasonable  In  relation  to  the  amount  of 
the  payment  reduction. 

••(4  (The  Secretary  sh.iU  issue  regulations 
defining  th"  term  •person'  and  piescribing 
such  rules  and  furtlier  llMitation=  as  he  de- 
termliies  necessary  to  assure  a  fair  and  rea- 
sonable application  of  such  limitation  and 
to  prevent  the  circumvention  or  eva-sion  of 
such  limitation,  whether  the  circumventlcn 
or  evasion  be  attempted  by  means  of  the  sub- 
division of  farms,  production  allotments  or 
bases  thereof  throush  sale  or  lease,  or  by 
other  means:  Provided.  That  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  which  limit  payments  to  any  per- 
son rhall  be  applicable  to  lands  owned  and 
operated  by  sraies,  political  subdivisions,  or 
agencies  thereof." 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge 
acceptance  of  my  substitute  amendment 
instead  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  iMr.  Lowen- 
STEiN>  for  several  reasons. 

First  of  all,  the  Lowenstein  amendment 
fails  to  remedy  weak  language  in  the 
committee  amendment  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  evasion  or  circunivention.  also 
known  as  slippage,  and  it  also  leaves  the 
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exemption  in  the  committee  amendment 
to  State  and  public  agencies.  Under  the 
Lowenstein  amendment,  a  government 
agency  such  as  the  Arkansas  Prison 
Farm,  for  example,  could  continue  to  get 
large  sums  of  money  each  year  in  excess 
of  the  limitation  figure. 

The  second  reason  that  I  urge  for  my 
substitute  instead  of  the  lower  figure 
recommended  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Lowenstein),  is  that  the 
Lowenstein  amendment  is  at  the  level  of 
$10,000  per  commodity,  and  while  this  is 
very  appealing  for  a  number  of  reasons, 
I  feel  that  the  middle,  moderate  position 
represented  by  my  substitute  at  $20,000 
is  far  to  be  preferred. 

Members  on  my  side  of  the  aisle  may 
recall  having  heard  about  the  letter  from 
President  Nixon  cautioning  against  a 
limitation  that  is  too  low.  I  feel,  myself, 
that  the  figure  presented  in  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Lowenstein)  at  this  time  is 
in  that  category.  At  the  same  time,  the 
$20,000  level  has  been  thoroughly  re- 
searched in  studies.  It  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  a  great  many  surveys  of  con- 
stituent opinion  as  well  as  surveys  of 
more  general  public  opinion  by  various 
periodicals.  The  impact  of  the  limitation 
at  $10,000  and  the  public  reaction  to  this 
impact,  therefore,  h.is  not  been  meas- 
ured. 

As  I  mentioned  yesterday,  my  substi- 
tute is  actually  a  bipartisan  joint  prod- 
uct. It  could  just  as  well  have  been  of- 
fered by  several  other  Members  of  the 
House,  and  especially  by  my  colleague, 
tiie  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  iMr. 
Co.n-te  >  as  well  a^  by  a  number  of  Demo- 
ciT-ts  who.  tlirough  the  years,  have  been 
urging  a  limitation  on  payments. 

This  su'o.'^titute  does  include  tight  lan- 
guage to  prevent  the  evasion  of  the  limit. 
It  puts  State  and  public  agencies  under 
the  same  limit  as  farmers  and  it  is  backed 
by  carefully  prepared,  carefully  drafted, 
thoroughly  tested  draft  regulations,  and 
this,  I  feel,  is  a  vititlly  important  item. 
If  Members  will  turn  to  yesterday's 
Record  on  page  27141,  they  will  find 
therein  an  insertion  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte>  which 
includes  the  draft  regulations  that  we 
worked  out  together  in  consultation  \sith 
various  olScials  in  the  U.S.  Government, 
as  well  as  the  Librarj-  of  Congress. 

How  does  the  S20.000  figure  compare 
with  the  committee  amendment  at 
$55,000? 

First,  the  $20,000  level  will  save  a  lot 
more  money.  The  committee  amendment, 
assuming  no  evasion  whatever,  will  cut 
the  program  cost  by  only  S50  million. 
Of  course,  there  will  be  evasion  because 
t'nere  is  not  tight  language  in  the  com- 
mittee amendment  to  deal  with  that 
problem. 

But  the  Findley-Conte  substitute,  if 
we  wish  to  refer  to  it  that  way,  by  the 
most  conservative  estimate  would  save 
$171  million.  I  assume  that  all  Members 
have  before  them,  if  they  wish,  the  text 
of  this  substitute  amendment,  because  It 
was  placed  in  the  Record  yesterday.  The 
text  of  it  has  been  freely  circulated 
around  for  some  time. 

I  might  say  that  the  $171  million  .saved 
by  means  of  the  substitute  amendment 
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would  be  available  for  pressing  construc- 
tive needs.  I  believe  we  are  all  aware  of 
the  pressures  on  the  Federal  budget  at 
almost  every  point.  This  would  free  $171 
million  for  such  purposes. 

Second,  I  should  like  to  make  the  point 
that  it  is  not  a  fair  assumption  to  state, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Texas  did,  that 
this  would  necessarily  force  out  the  big 
producers.  In  fact,  the  Under  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  under  Orville  Freeman 
stated  that  a  limitation  of  this  sort  would 
not  interfere  with  the  effective  operation 
of  these  commodity  programs. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  'Mr, 
Smith  of  Iowa) .  Tlie  time  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Elinois  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Findley 
v.as  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes. ' 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  John 
Schnittker,  Under  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture under  President  Jolinson  and 
previous  to  that  imder  President  Ken- 
nedy, initiated  a  study  of  payment  limi- 
tations. In  November,  1968  the  results 
were  published.  They  made  it  very  plain 
that  limitations  at  this  level  would  not 
hurt  the  programs. 

The  farmers  who  would  be  affected 
would  have  a  choice  to  continue  to  plant, 
as  they  had  before,  or  to  cut  back  m 
the  planting,  but  I  do  not  believe  it 
would  be  a  fair  assumption  to  say  the 
farmer  would  be  forced  out  of  the  pro- 
gram or  indeed  would  get  out.  I  believe 
most  of  them  would  plant  the  same 
amount  of  cotton  as  they  had  in  the 
past. 

Third,  a  verv-  important  aspect  of  this 
substitute  amendment  is  that  it  would 
help  to  improve  public  acceptance  of 
farm  programs.  Big  payments  at  the 
$55,000  a  year  level  to  giant  farm  opera- 
tions tend  to  give  farm  programs  a  bad 
name.  Under  my  substitute  amendment 
payments  of  this  size  would  be  a  thing  of 
the  past.  Management  decisions  of  com- 
mercial farms  would  be  geared  more  than 
at  present  to  the  market  and  less  to 
Government  programs. 

Fourth,  the  limit  at  $20,000  is  a  level 
that  is  clearly  v,ithout  any  question  ac- 
ceptable to  the  executive  branch.  Tlie 
President's  letter  of  yesterday  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  'Mr.  Bel- 
cher' while  stating  a  preference  for  the 
$55,000  level,  certainly  did  not  exclude 
acceptance  of  the  S20.000  level. 

It  is  interesting  to  read  in  the  com- 
mittee report  Secretary  Hardin's  letter 
to  Mr.  Po.AGE  stating: 

Whatever  limitation  of  payment  is  sup- 
ported by  your  Committee  up  to  $55,000  per 
crop  will  be  supported  by  me, 

I  understand,  now  that  the  committee 
has  fixed  the  limitation  at  $55,000  in 
their  recommendation,  why  Secretary 
Hardin  would  see  fit  to  bind  himself  to 
that  level,  but  prior  to  that  binding  he 
did  say  he  would  support  any  limita- 
tion up  to  $55,000, 

The  $20,000  limit  I  feel  is  an  idea 
whose  time  has  come.  Dozens  of  Con- 
gressmen have  surveyed  their  districts. 
Tliey  have  found  it  popular  among  city 
people  and  among  rural  areas  alike. 

Progressive  Farmer,  a  magazine  that 
circulates  entirely  in  the  land  of  cotton, 
took  a  survey  last  year  and  found  that 


71  percent  of  the  farmers  responding  to 
the  survey  favored  a  limitation  on  pay- 
ments and  by  far  the  preferred  level 
was  below  $20,000  a  year. 

Newspapers  of  all  sizes  all  over  the 
country  have  called  for  the  $20,000  limit. 

The  Senate  has  now  accepted  this  level. 
Will  the  House  sustain  its  position  taken 
on  three  prior  occasions  on  record  votes, 
or  will  it  do  otherwise?  Will  it  use  the 
convenience  of  the  teller  vote  to  duck  the 
issue  and  reject  the  amendment  that  it 
has  supported  on  tliree  previous  occa- 
sions? I  think  to  do  so  would  be  dis- 
graceful. It  would  make  the  House  ap- 
pear to  bend  to  pre.ssure  by  big  cotton 
interests  and  use  the  shelter  of  non- 
recorded  teller  votes  to  duck  proper 
responsibility. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  talk  about 
whether  or  not  farm  program  payments 
are  v.elfare  or  something  el.^e.  Well,  wel- 
fare is  not  the  best  word  to  uce,  but  the 
income  that  farmers  get  from  the  mar- 
ketplace must  be  distinguished  from 
Government  payments.  No  matter  how 
you  dress  it  up.  Government  payments 
are  personal  income  support.  They  can  be 
justified  only  to  the  extent  that  they  help 
farmers  as  people  and  as  the  heads  of 
famOies.  That  Ls  why  a  payment  limita- 
tion is  sound  social  policy  and  why  a 
$20,000  limit  makes  a  lot  mere  sense  than 
oneof  S55.000, 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
tlie  centleman.  Yes. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

I  am  quite  interested  in  his  clo.-ing 
remarks.  He  made  many  arguments  to 
.iustify  reducing  the  limitation  payment 
from  S55.000  to  520,000  and  completed 
his  statement  by  saying  that  to  do  so 
would  be  sound  social  policy.  I  thought 
we  were  concerned  here  with  a  farm  bill 
and  sometliing  good  for  the  agriculture 
industry.  I  did  not  know  we  were  legis- 
lating in  a  social  way  here  today. 

^Tr.  FINDLEY.  I  v.ill  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  whenever  the  U.S.  Government 
spends  dollars  extracted  at  great  pain 
from  the  taxpayers  it  should  see  to  it  that 
those  dollars  are  spent  on  appropriate 
social  objectives. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER,  "Will  the  gentleman 
answer  one  question:  Is  the  purpose  of 
this  bill  to  provide  sound  agricultural 
legislation  or  social  legislation? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  It  is  to  help  the  farmers 
who  need  help. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Then,  he  is  wrong 
about  it  being  sound  socially. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  has  just  made  reference  to  the 
fact  that  he  wants  this  program  adminis- 
tered io  such  a  way  that  it  will  have  good 
sDcial  results.  I  certainly  cannot  disagree 
with  that  statement.  I  intend  to  confine 
.•ny  remarks  against  the  gentleman's 
amendment  to  just  one  area,  since  the 
other  arguments  on  the  payment  limita- 
tions level  have  been  and  will  continue 
to  be  well  expressed. 

I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  committee  bill,  when  we  pro- 
vided for  $55,000  payment  limitation,  the 
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committee  included  language  in  section 
101  to  exempt  States  and  political  sub- 
divisions 01"  the  States  from  these 
payment  limitations.  This  was  done  to 
permit  public  bodies  in  various  States 
owning  farmland  to  continue  to  serve 
Sl.ite  und  local  taxpayers.  In  so  doing 
the  conuiuttee  did  not  intend  and  it  does 
not  intend  that  State  agencies  be  used 
during  t'.ie  life  of  this  act  as  a  subterfuge 
by  individuals  subject  to  payment  limita- 
tioiis  or  to  avoid  or  to  reduce  these  limi- 
tations. 

I  would  ix)'nt  out  under  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois tliis  exemption  is  not  mcluded. 
The  money  that  is  now  going  to  schools, 
prisons.  State  hospitals,  and  other  pub- 
lic in.'^iitutions  in  many  States  would 
not  be  exempt  from  this  ceiling  pajTnent 
limitation. 

In  my  own  State  of  Washin,'ton  where 
the  money  has  been  earmarked  tradi- 
tionally for  our  schools,  the  losses  there 
would  "be  verv  con^i'jerablc.  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars,  that  would  have  to 
be  picked  up  by  the  taxpayers.  There 
are  many  oth-cr  States  that  would  be 
severe  y  hurt  by  tb.e  fact  that  this  ex- 
en'Ption  from  lia.itat^on  has  not  been 
pruvided  for  in  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  iMr. 
FiNDLEYi  on  limitation.  But  it  is  pro- 
vided for  in  the  crminitiee  amendment. 

For  this  reason,  as  well  as  many  others 
expre.-sed  by  my  fellow  members  on  the 
Coinmittee  on  A.^riculture.  I  am  in  op- 
p  »_;itton  to  the  S?0.000  limitation  amend- 
ment, and  I  will  support  the  S55.000 
committee  "-mcndment  limitation. 

THE    PFNDINC    F.\RM    BILL 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Cha-rman,  I  ri.^c  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment,  and  I 
move  to  't.ike  the  requisite  number  of 
wjrds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  t'ns  is  a  critical  mo- 
m.ent  in  the  con-ide  ation  of  t!ii>  legis- 
lation, and  in  my  judement  it  is  a  critical 
mome.it  in  the  hi.stC'ry  of  agriculture. 

THf    19*i5    FARM    ACT 

Tliis  is  th.e  fifth  year  of  the  progrr.ni 
that  boean  as  a  result  of  the  Farm  Act  of 
1965.  In  1S65  Congress  pr..?.scd  a  bill 
which  pulled  the  rug  out  from  under  the 
m.arkct  price  cf  certain  farm  crop=:.  and 
set  up  a  system  of  direct  payments  to 
farmers  to  bridge  the  gap  between  mar- 
ket price  and  the  cost  of  production. 

Now.  that  was  a  decision  of  the  Con- 
eres^.  It  was  not  nece.ssari!y  a  decis'on 
of  the  farmers. 

As  a  result  of  the  1965  act — which  has 
operated  with  sor:;e  considerable  suc- 
ce.«s — the  market  and  loan  price  of  cot- 
ton was  cut  from  about  30  cents  per 
pound  to  about  22  cents  or  le.-^s.  I  am 
speaking  in  general  terms  as  the  value 
of  cotton  varies  as  a  result  of  differences 
in  staple  length  and  quality. 

Tiie  direct  payment  to  farmers  was  set 
up  by  Congress  to  help  cover  the  cost  of 
production  and  make  room  for  a  possible 
profit.  There  was  no  guarantee  of  a  profit 
but  the  .sy=tem  made  allowance  for  a 
possible  profit. 

I  ccn.idered  the  direct  pavment  sys- 
tem to  be  extrem.e!y  danaerous  and  it 
was  largely  becau.se  of  this  dangerous  in- 
novation that  I  voted  against  the  1965 
act. 


OPPOSITION   TO    PAYMENT    LIMITATION 

It  is  now  being  proposed  in  the  amend- 
ment that  a  S20.000  limitation  be  put  on 
the  payment  to  the  farmer  on  any  crop. 

This  would  force  the  larger  producers 
who  do  the  principal  Job  of  providing 
food  and  fiber  to  consumers  at  a  mini- 
mum price  to  do  one  of  two  things. 

First,  the  large  producer  could  stay  out 
of  the  program  and  produce  to  the  full 
extent  of  his  capability.  This  would 
inimdate,  this  would  engulf  the  small 
producer,  causing  a  drastic  reduction  in 
his  allotment  because  of  the  overproduc- 
tion of  the  larger  producer  who  wa.s  no 
longer  in  the  program.  It  would  put  the 
smaller  producer  out  of  business,  or  it 
would  require  an  increase  in  the  gov- 
ernment payment  to  an  extent  that 
would  be  impractical. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  larger  pro- 
ducer decided  not  to  increase  his  produc- 
tion of  his  cu-stcmary  crop,  he  would  go 
into  other  fields  of  crop  production. 

And  you  may  be  sure  that  he  will  do 
one  of  these  two  things  because  lie  has 
the  land,  lie  has  the  ec;uipment.  and  he 
has  an  investment  of  mai.y  tliousands 
of  dollars. 

If  he  shlf  Us  to  other  crops,  and  remem- 
ber that  this  is  a  big  producer  with  a  lot 
of  land,  this  would  violently  disrupt  the 
markets  of  producers  of  other  crops.  This 
would  create  an  imbalance  wliich  would 
be  higlrly  damaging  to  farmers  generally, 
especially  the  small  farmer.  Is  tiiat  not 
obvious? 

And  it  would  be  damaging  to  consum- 
ers who  would  iiuw  be  confronted  witii 
chaotic  conditions  in  the  supply  of  agri- 
cultural product.s. 

UPSETTING    THE    BALANCE    Cf    AGhlCULT'.  RE 

Today  it  is  popular,  indeed  necessary, 
to  talk  abcut  the  environment,  to  talk 
about  ecology.  We  do  not  want  to  see 
the  balance  of  nature  upset.  We  are  told, 
and  correctly  so.  that  this  threatens  our 
very  survival.  We  are  warned  of  the  dire 
consequences  of  disturbing  the  delicate 
balance  of  nature. 

What  tlien  are  the  proponents  of  this 
amendment  undertaking  to  do?  What 
would  be  the  result  of  their  effort? 

Under  the  payment  limitation  as  pro- 
vided in  the  amendment,  a  tremendous 
imbalance  in  agriculture  would  occur. 
Millions  of  acres  are  involved  and  this 
payment  limitation  amendment  would 
have  a  devastating  impact  on  the  finely 
tvmed  balance  of  American  agriculture. 
Do  not  forget  that  American  agriculture 
has  done  a  tremendous  job  in  meeting 
our  requirements  both  at  home  and 
abroad  and  in  keeping  us  at  the  top  in  a 
field  where  it  is  essential  that  we  stay 
on  top. 

To  create  an  imbalance  in  agriculture 
by  a  deliberate  action  of  the  Congress 
would  be  intolerable,  inexcusable,  and 
un;  cceptable.  It  would  bring  chaos  in 
farm-related  industry  qnd  labor  involv- 
ing billions  of  dollars  as  well  as  millions 
of  workers. 

No  Member  is  detached  from  this  pro- 
gram just  because  he  lives  in  the  heart 
of  a  great  city.  Every  Member  is  heavily 
involved  in  what  would  happen  a.s  a  re- 
sult of  this  amendment  and  he  cannot 
afford  to  see  an  imbalance  created  which 


would  jeopardize  his  constituents  and 
the  industry,  the  labor  and  the  con- 
sumers which  he  represents. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Makoni  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  :a 
a  broad  aspect  upon  which  we  must  cast 
our  votes  on  this  issue  today.  Yes,  such 
an  amendment  creating  this  imbalance 
and  bringing  forward  this  chaos  would 
jeopardize  the  security  of  the  consumer 
who  has  through  all  of  these  years  had 
the  benefit  of  an  assured  supply  of  qual- 
ity products  for  which  the  producer  him- 
self has  been  paid  a  very  minimum  price. 

The  small  farmer  who  gets  $1,000  in  a 
direct  payment  is  not  assured  of  a  $1,000 
profit.  The  large  producer  who,  let  us 
say,  gets  $100,000  in  a  direct  payment  is 
not  assured  of  a  $100,000  profit.  Indeed, 
neither  the  small  producer  nor  the  large 
producer  is  assured  of  any  profit  at  all. 

Tlie  object  of  the  Government  pay- 
ment is  to  assist  the  producer  in  meeting 
the  co.5t  of  production  and  hopefully  in 
making  some  kind  of  profit  if  market  con- 
d  tions  and  weather  conditions  and  other 
conditions  are  favorable.  But  in  so  many 
cases  condifons  are  unfavorable  and 
people  arc  not  able  to  hold  their  ov.n  in 
agriculture.  There  are  many  instances  of 
great  adversity  and  so  v.-e  have  failures 
and  bankruptcies.  We  must  not  place 
further  impediments  in  the  way  of  suc- 
cessful agricultural  enterprise. 

Mr.  Ch.Ti'-man.  this  Nation  which  de- 
pends so  heavily  en  agriculture  for  power 
at  home  and  abroad  cr.nnct  afford  to 
create  an  imbalance  in  at  ricu'ture  which 
would  in  turn  tend  to  destroy  the  ^rreatest 
agricultural  machine  in  the  world — a 
machine  which  has  meant  so  much  to 
America  in  time  of  war  j^nd  in  time  of 
peace. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Aprojios  of 
the  gentleman's  comments  on  profits. 
I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  situation  involving  an 
average  farm  in  enstern  Colorado.  In 
1968  a  farmer  received  approximately 
S17.000  in  payments  from  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. On  his  tax  return  th?t  year  he 
showed  a  net  income  cf  $2,400.  I  asked 
him  how  he  lived,  and  he  said,  "Off  de- 
preciation." This  man  has  been  farming 
wheat  f"r  40  years. 

Mr.  MAHON.  My  friend  makes  a  good 
point.  Wliat  we  are  combating  today  is 
not  what  I  would  call  a  lack  of  inter'^st; 
it  is  misunderstandin?.  misconception. 
What  we  are  combating  today  is  action 
which  wou^d  tend  to  disrupt  the  finely 
tuned  machine  of  agriculture.  We  do  not 
•\ant  to  slow  this  machine  dov.n.  We 
do  not  want  to  destroy  it.  It  is  essential 
to  our  security  and  our  success  in  the 
future  and  in  all  the  major  efforts  of 
this  country  to  do  all  the  things  we 
want  to  do  for  the  poor,  the  weak,  and 
citizens  generally  that  we  underpin  our 
economy  with  a  successful  agricultural 
machine.  We  have  it  today.  Let  us  keep 
It. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks,  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of 
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quoting  from  remarks  which  I  made  in 
the  House  on  yesterday: 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  new  farm  bill  now  be- 
fore the  House  Is  a  compromise  of  many 
views.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  generally 
speaking  the  pending  bill  is  not  enthusiasti- 
cally supported  by  rank  and  file  farmers  and 
farm  organizations.  A  major  problem  Is  that 
the  current  farm  law  expires  at  the  end  of 
this  year  and  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion are  under  heavy  responsibility  to  come 
forward  with  farm  legislation. 

•  •  •  •  • 

We  are  Indeed  confronted  in  the  field  of 
agrirulture  with  very  serious  problems.  I  re- 
gret to  say  that  I  am  fearful  that  we  have 
seen  the  best  farm  programs  that  we  will 
ever  see.  Buc.  I  would  hope  that  we  have 
not  come  to  the  end  of  farm  programs  which 
with  all  their  faults  and  shortcomings,  have 
been  helpful  in  enabling  the  producers  to 
do  an  outstanding  Job  for  the  consumers. 

I  know  that  there  are  those  who  will  speak, 
and  there  are  those  who  have  spoken  today 
In  favor  of  drastic  payment  limitation 
iunendments.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  reas- 
sert my  unalterable  opposition  to  payment 
limitations  on  farm  programs.  One  of  the 
reasons  why  the  programs  of  the  p.ast,  with 
all  their  faults,  have  been  workable  has  been 
that  they  have  operated  with  the  objective 
of  fairness  to  producers  in  all  parts  of  the 
nation  and  to  the  big  and  the  little  producer 
alike. 

I  am  certainly  not  enthusiastic  about 
this  bill.  I  would  much  prefer  a  continu- 
ation of  the  farm  law  substantially  in 
its  present  form  but  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  has  found  it  impossible  to 
agree  on  this  course  of  action.  The  de- 
bate on  the  hill  before  us  indicates  that 
beyond  a  doubt  there  is  no  remote  possi- 
bility of  continuing  substantir.ily  th-: 
farm  program  which  we  now  have. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  prob- 
lem is  to  get  the  best  bill  that  we  can.  It 
is  better  to  have  something  than  noth- 
ing. And  it  is  with  that  thought  in  mind 
that  I  expect  to  vote  for  this  bill  if  the 
.529,000  limitation  is  not  imposed. 

OPPOSITION    TO    PAYMENT      LIMITATION 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  again  that  I 
oppo.-e  all  payment  limitations,  but  be- 
tween the  $55,000  limitation  and  the 
$20,000  limitation,  I  would  support  the 
higher  amount.  If  there  is  to  be  a  limita- 
tion I  would  prefer  one  higher  than  the 
$55,000.  I  do  recognize  the  reality  that 
a  majority  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
favor  a  limitation  on   farm  payments. 

It  is  regrettable,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it 
is  never  possible  to  secure  perfect  legis- 
lation. It  is  regrettable  that  Members 
are  compelled  to  either  vote  for  nothing 
by  way  of  legislation  or  to  vote  for  some- 
thing which  contains  certain  provisions 
which  are  objectionable. 

American  agriculture,  I  say  again,  is 
of  vital  importance  to  this  country  and 
it  seems  to  me  imperative  that  the  House 
take  affirmative  action  today  and  send 
to  the  other  body  a  bill  upon  which  the 
other  body  can  work  its  will. 

I  would  hope  that  in  the  other  body 
the  limitation  v.oiild  be  eliminated  or 
raised.  It  mtist  be  recognized  that  the 
future  course  of  this  legislation  is  tmpre- 
dictable.  Each  Member  of  the  House  will 
have  a  further  opportunity  to  vote  again 
on  the  new  farm  program  in  the  form  of 
a  conference  report  before  it  can  be  en- 
acted into  law. 

We  cannot  tolerate  the  possibility  of 


eliminating  all  farm  legislation  and  we 
who  believe  in  the  necessity  of  some  sort 
of  farm  legislation,  imperfect  as  it  may 
be,  v.ill  find  it  necessary  to  move  this 
bill  into  the  other  body  for  considera- 
tion there. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Pindley  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Iowa  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  $20,000  per  crop  limita- 
tion amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  <Mr.  Findley).  I  have 
voted  for  a  $20,000  limitation  on  pay- 
ments the  last  three  times  the  issue  has 
been  presented  to  the  House  and  believe 
I  am  one  of  only  three  members  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  to  do  so. 
I  certainly  want  to  commend  those  of  my 
colleagues  on  the  committee  who  are  now 
v.ith  the  committee  amendment  support- 
ing a  limitation  in  any  amount  for  the 
first  time.  The  committee  amendment 
proposing  as  it  does  a  limitation  of 
S55.000  per  crop  is  a  great  improvement 
over  no  limitation  at  all.  It  will  eliminate 
tlie  mast  flagrant  abuses  of  the  1963  act, 
individual  payments  running  into  mil- 
lions of  dollars  r  piece  for  corporate  farms 
and  other  large  farming  units.  But  while 
a  limitation  of  $55,000  is  certainly  a  step 
in  th»  right  direction,  it  docs  not  in  my 
ronsidered  opinion  go  far  enough.  I  be- 
lieve the  need  for  the  lower  limitation  of 
,S20,000  voted  by  this  House  on  two  pre- 
vious occasions  has  been  even  more  con- 
clusively demonstrated  since  tho.-e  earlier 
votes,  and  there  is  a  stronger  case  for  the 
$20,000  limit  now  than  there  was  when 
it  was  pa.ssed  by  record  votes  of  230  to 
160  on  July  31.  1968,  and  224  to  142  on 
May  27.  1969.  I  am.  therefore,  a'zain  sup- 
porting the  $20,000  per  crop  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
■  Mr.  Findley  >  and  cosponsored  by  the 
gentleman    from    Massachusetts     (Mr. 

CONTE). 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  end- 
ing huge  pavTnents  is  that  they  tend  to 
throw  a  shadow  on  all  payments  to 
farmicrs,  no  matter  how  necessary  and 
legitimate,  thereby  discrediting  the  en- 
tire farm  program  and  jeopardizing  its 
continuance.  The  taxpayers  of  this 
country  rightfully  resent  tax  funds  being 
drained  off  in  individual  payments  of 
hundreds  of  thousands,  even  millions  of 
dollars,  and  part  of  thin  resentment  is 
unfairly  rubbing  off  on  the  small  and 
moderate-sized  farmers  for  whom  this 
program  was  originally  intended.  The^e 
large  payments  are  jeopardizing  the 
very  existence  of  the  entire  farm  pro- 
gram, and  must  be  eliminated  now  if  the 
program  is  to  command  sufficient  public 
support  for  continuance  on  a  reasonable 
basis.  As  I  warned  in  this  Chamber  in 
May  of  1969,  annual  payments  of  more 
than  $20,000  are  hurting,  not  helping  the 
family  farmer.  They  are  subsidizing  the 
gigantic  agricultural  combines,  corpo- 
rate and  otherwise,  which  have  been 
gobbling  up  family-sized  farms  and  driv- 
ing farmers  from  the  land  by  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands.  I  .said  then  and  I  re- 
peat now  that  we  should  not  be  misled 
by  the  arguments  that  naymcnts  of  over 
$20,000  are  helping  small-  or  medium- 
sized  farmers  in  any  way. 

Large  payments  are  accelerating  the 


growth  of  larger  and  larger  farm  imits 
whose  owners  are  encouraged  to  acquire 
more  and  more  of  their  neighbor's  land 
through  the  use  of  huge  subsidies.  Gov- 
ernment checks  are  being  used  as  the 
downpayment  to  buy  up  family-sized 
farms  with  more  and  more  laim  fami- 
lies being  driven  from  the  land.  Many 
of  them  then  move  to  great  cities  where 
they  are  ill  equipped  to  make  the  neces- 
sary adjustments  to  the  complexities  of 
urban  life. 

Escalating  Government  payments  are 
not  the  only  reason  for  this  alarming 
trend  but  they  are  certainly  a  contribut- 
ing factor.  Fewer  and  fewer  farmers  have 
been  receiving  larger  and  larger  pay- 
ments, which  certainly  subverts  the  in- 
tention of  most  Congressmen  who  voted 
for  the  1965  act.  The  independent  family 
farmer  finds  him.self  caught  in  a  ucious 
cost-price  squeeze  and  in  increasing  dan- 
ger of  being  cannibalized  by  corporate 
and  other  farming  combinations  sub- 
sidized by  big  payments. 

The  urgent  need  to  put  the  brakes  on 
the  ascending  spiral  toward  bigger  pay- 
ments is  painfully  evident  in  my  own 
State  of  Iowa.  USDA  figures  show  that 
the  number  of  Iowa  payees  receiving 
more  than  S20.000  in  feed  grain  payments 
rose  from  only  12  in  1967  to  110  in  1969. 
That  is  more  tlran  ninefold  in  2  years. 
Nationwide  the  increase  was  even  more 
dramatic— from  80  in  1967  to  1.450  in 
1969.  The  vast  majority  of  lowans,  farm- 
ers and  nonfarmers  alike,  deplore  these 
large  payments  whether  they  occur  in 
Iowa  or  elsewhere  in  the  country  and 
want  them  stopped.  A  statewide  poll 
taken  by  the  Des  Moines  Register  in  May 
of  this  year  shewed  3  out  of  4  Iov»a 
farmers  favoring  a  limitation  of  pay- 
ments. The  average  annual  limit  sug- 
gested by  these  farmers  was  about 
$11,000.  Only  3  percent  suggested  a  limit 
of  S25,000  or  higher. 

I  am  convinced  after  considering  all 
available  surveys  on  the  subject  that  a 
.520,000  limitation  will  not  have  any 
adverse  effect  on  the  feed  grr  in  program, 
but  wiU  in  fact  strengthen  it.  Probably 
the  best  knowni  study  on  this  subject  was 
that  made  by  Under  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture John  A.  Schnittkcr«t  the  close  of 
the  last  administration.-^his  was  kept 
.secret  during  Secretary  Orville  Free- 
man's tenure  at  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment and  not  made  public  until  the 
spring  of  1969,  after  both  Mr.  Freeman 
and  Dr.  Schnittker  had  left  the  Depart- 
ment. The  conclusion  of  the  Sclmittker 
report  wao  as  follows: 

Payments  to  producers  under  existing  price 
support  and  acreage  control  programs  for 
feed  grains,  wheat,  cotton,  wool,  and  rvigar 
could  bo  limited  to  around  $20,000  per  farm 
for  all  payments,  or  to  $10,000  per  program 
witho'.U  serious  adverse  effects  on  produc- 
tion or  on  The  effectiveness  of  produclon 
adjustment  program?. 

The  Study  further  concluded  that  such 
a  limitation  would  result  in  a  budget  sav- 
ings ranging  from  $200  to  nearly  $300 
million. 

A  second  study  was  imdertaken  by 
Horpce  D.  Godfrey  while  Administrator 
of  the  ASCS  within  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  under  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration. Godfrey  likewise  concluded: 
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Peed  grain  production  would  not  be  ex- 
pected to  increase  mBterlally  under  a  $20,000 
limitation. 

His  study  based  on  1967  data  revealed 
that  pavees  receiving  over  $20,000  in  feed 
grain  payments  farmed  800.000  corn  base 
acres,  or  only  about  2  percent  of  the  feed 
grain  ba.-e. 

Other  studies  have  reached  similar 
concl'osions.  Arnold  Paulsen,  a  professor 
of  agiicultui-al  economics  from  Iowa 
St.itc  University,  in  the  December  issue 
of  the  American  Journal  of  Agricultural 
Economics  stated : 

The  us.  Department  of  Acriculture  could 
administer  effectively  and  achieve  the  Intent 
of  any  one  of  several  forms  of  payment 
limitations. 

On  the  best  evidence  available,  it  ap- 
pears that  payees  receiving  more  than 
$20,000  are  farming  only  about  2  percent 
of  feed  grain  base  acres.  I  believe  we 
should  immediately  end  all  subsidization 
over  $20,000  of  this  very  small  percentage 
of  large  operators.  This  will  strengthen 
and  redirect  the  farm  program  so  that  it 
can  better  ser\-e  the  great  majority  of 
American  farmers  and  the  con.'^uming 
public.  I  therefore  urge  all  Members  to 
vote  in  favor  of  the  S20.000  limitation 
amendment. 

.\^:E^•p^!E.^•T   offered   by   mr.    j\c<iBS  to   the 
srr.sTrrrTE    .amendment    offered    bv     mr. 

FINDLET   FOR  THE   COMMITTZX   AMENDMENT 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  oflfer  an 
amendment  to  the  substitute  anicnd- 
ment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois 'Mr.  FiNDLEY)  for  the  committee 
amci'.dment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  101  of  the  substitute  amendment. 
Strike  subsection  (1)  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof : 

•■(1>  The  total  amount  of  payments  which 
a  person  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  under 
each  cf  the  annual  programs  established  by 
titles  III.  IV.  V.  and  VI  of  this  net  shall  not 
exceed  $20,000  for  the  1971  crop.  SIO.OOO  for 
the  1972  crop,  or  50.00  for  the  1973  crop." 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  I 
was  growing  up  in  my  hometown  of  In- 
dianapolis, there  was  a  small  grocery 
store  just  off  the  corner  of  49th  and 
CoUece.  It  was  called  Ford's  Family 
Market.  Indeed  it  was  a  small  family 
grocery  store.  Many  years  ago  that  store 
went  out  of  business,  and  now.  just  three 
blocks  to  the  south,  on  46th  and  College^ 
there  is  a  large  supermarket. 

And  speaking  of  Ford's,  there  was  a 
time  in  my  hometown  in  Indianapolis 
when  there  was  a  large  number  of  man- 
ufacturers of  automobiles. 

They  no  longer  manufacture  automo- 
biles, because  bigness  came  to  America, 
.^and  bisness  came  to  my  hometown. 

I  remember  sitting  in  that  gallery  in 
1949  and  listening  to  my  father  speak 
to  this  body,  and  suggest,  in  1949.  that 
sooner  or  later  the  U.S.  Government  was 
going  to  have  to  start  weaning  the  farm 
program  in  this  country. 

Mine  is  a  weaning  proposal.  The  limi- 
tation in  payments  for  the  crop  of  1971 
to  $20,000.  and  then  for  the  crop  in  1972 
to  $10,000.  and  then  for  the  crop  in  1973 
to  zero  dollars.  It  seems  to  me  quite  ap- 
propriate that  we  do  some  weaning  be- 
fore our  200th  birthday  in  1976.  That 
way,  by  1976  we  can  be  all  grown  up. 


I  urt;e  the  adoption  of  an  amendment 
to  the  substitute  amendment. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  Gentleman  yield'? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  believe  as  an 
ab-^nlute  fact  that  if  what  the  gentleman 
proposes  is  agreed  to  there  will  not  be 
many  farmers  in  this  country  to  supply 
the  supermarket  in  his  hometown,  in 
which  he  takes  so  much  pride,  because 
with  money  being  what  it  is  today,  and 
without  a  Federal  program,  there  will 
not  be  any  financing  for  farmers  to  grow 
the  produce  to  supply  the  food  and  fiber 
needed  for  this  country. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution.  He  is  entitled  to 
his  theory. 

They  say,  "If  you  want  to  f^nd  out 
what  the  cowboy  will  do  when  he  gets 
drunk,  find  out  what  he  did  the  last  time 
he  got  drunk." 

The  last  time  we  did  not  have  subsi- 
dies to  small  family  groceries  in  this 
country  what  happened  was  that  we  had 
giant  chain  supermarkets  develop.  The 
gentleman  shops  at  them,  and  I  shop  at 
them. 

Tiie  last  time  we  did  not  have  subsidies 
to  those  who  were  manufacturing  the 
old  Marmon  automobiles  and  the  Stuttz 
Bearcat  and  all  the  others,  the  automo- 
bile industry  did  not  go  out  of  business, 
but  they  started  producing  automobiles 
at  a  price  even  I  can  afford. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.  JACOBS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  WAGGONNER.  In  sum  and  sub- 
stance, what  the  gentleman  is  saying  is 
that  the  big  supermarkets  are  OK  but 
the  farmers  who  follow  the  same  pro- 
cedure are  unacceptable:  is  that  it? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  What  is  wrong  with  big 
farmers? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  thought  tills 
was  the  effort.  I  thought  this  was  the 
hue  and  cry,  to  do  something  about  the 
big  farmers. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  The  gentleman  appar- 
ently is  mistaken,  if  he  thought  that 
was  my  effort.  I  do  not  have  any  objec- 
tion to  Ford.  General  Motors,  American 
Motors,  or  the  big  companies.  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  A.  &  P.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  Standard  grocery  chain. 

I  do  want  the  antitrust  law,  to  be  sure 
they  do  not  narrow  down  to  one. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.  JACOBS.  I  yield  further. 
Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Will  the  gentle- 
man answer  a  question?  Who  requires 
assistance  and  financing  on  the  farm 
today  first,  the  big  farmers  which  some 
people  are  critical  of,  the  people  like 
General  Motors,  or  the  little  man.  the 
farmer  who  is  at  the  mercy  of  the 
marketplace? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  The  answer  to  the  gen- 
tleman's question  is  in  my  best  judgment 
nobody  "requires"  that  Federal  assist- 
ance. That  is  the  reason  why  I  have 
offered  this  weaning  amendment. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 
Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  I  have  trouble  ac- 


cepting the  gentleman's  view  on  this 
matter.  We  provide  for  minimum  wages, 
we  subsidize  publications,  we  use  anti- 
trust laws  to  help  small  business.  We 
give  assistance  of  one  sort  or  another  to 
all  sectors  of  the  economy  so  people  will 
not  have  to  live  below  certain  minimal 
levels. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Who  provides  the  mini- 
mum wages? 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  We  have  laws  re- 
quiring payment  of  minimum  wages  for 
most  workers.  In  fact,  I  favor  raising 
floors  and  expanding  the  scope  of  the 
coverage. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Do  we  appropriate  money 
to  pav  somebody  those  minimum  waaes? 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  The  formula';  to 
help  people  achieve  a  decent  standard 
of  living  vary  with  different  sectors  of 
the  economy.  We  provide  food  for  some 
of  the  people  who  are  hungry.  We  pro- 
vide money  for  people  thrown  out  of 
work,  for  people  too  old  or  too  young 
to  work— not  enough  money  in  many 
cases,  but  the  principle  is  clear. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man a  question.  For  the  people  for  whom 
food  is  provided,  under  welfare  pro- 
grams and  so  forth,  on  what  basis  is  it 
provided? 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  On  the  basis  of 

need. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  The  need  is  because  they 
cannot  get  work.  Does  not  a  person  have 
to  prove  he  cannot  get  work  before  he 
can  receive  those  payments? 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Not  always. 
Mr.  JACOBS.  He  does  not? 
Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Tliere  are  various 
programs.  Sometimes  we  even  say.  "If 
you  cannot  earn  enough  you  will  be  given 
subsidies."  That  is  generally  considered 
an  enlightened  view  of  the  obligation  of 
a  wealthy,  civilized  society. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  A  person  "needs"  to  pay 
the  rent.  But  a  person  does  not  "need" 
to  farm  if  it  i.:  not  economic. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  has 
expired. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  an 
additional  3  minutes. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  am  not  going 
to  object  to  the  gentleman's  reque.st— I 
do  want  to  serve  notice  that  we  are  going 
to  have  to  move  along.  I  simply  want  to 
suggest  that  we  have  been  very  liberal, 
and  we  do  not  want  to  make  every  one 
of  these  a  10-minute  speech.  If  we  do.  we 
will  be  here  until  12  o'clock  tonight. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  simply 
make  the  point  that  in  my  district  if 
somebody  is  put  out  of  work  because  of 
the  economy,  a  fellow  earning  $140  a 
week  last  week  and  this  week  he  Is  out 
of  work,  then  I  know  of  no  subsidy  pro- 
gram, other  than  the  unemployment  in- 
surance program,  which  will  assist  him. 
If  the  gentleman  wants  to  speak  about 
unemployment  insurance  as  applied  to 
the  farm  problem,  he  might  have  a  point. 
Mr.   LOWENSTEIN.    What   I   do   not 
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understand  is  why  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  thinks  ii  is  preferable  to  provide 
unemployment  insurance  than  to  help 
people  to  work  for  a  living  wage,  even  if 
they  want  to  work  on  farms.  We  should 
be  greatly  relieved  that  some  people  pre- 
fer to  work  on  farms. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  It  works  in  different 
ways.  We  have  kept  people  at  work  who 
were  in  the  small  grocery  stores.  w!io 
were  in  the  small  automobile  manufac- 
turers in  my  hometown,  and  who  were 
in  small  drugstores  doing  something  use- 
ful. I  thought  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem rewarded  efficiency.  Quite  often  big- 
ness does  achieve  efficiency.  However,  I 
do  not  see  how  we  can  shovel  back  the 
tide  in  the  country  by  a  subsidy  pro- 
gram. becau.=e  it  obviously  has  not 
worked.  I  heard  the  gentleman  him.self 
say  in  the  well  a  few  moments  ago  that 
it  is  not  retarding  bigness  in  the  farm  in- 
dustrv.  It  continues  to  march  on. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  That  is  because 
this  kind  of  legislation  encourages  big- 
ness, even  rewards  it,  at  the  expense  of 
everyone  else.  How  can  anyone  say  that  it 
helps  small  farmers  for  us  to  appropriate 
enormous  subsidies  to  large  farmers?  I 
want  to  stress  that  my  amendment  is 
the  reverse  of  an  effort  t  >  undercut  small 
farmers.  It  is  an  effort  to  help  them.  I 
think  they  are  important  to  tlie  country, 
and  my  argument  is  not  with  tliem. 

Is  it  the  Dcnt'.eman's  position  t'.iat  it 
is  in  tlie  interests  of  the  United  States 
to  have  no  small  farmers?  Otherwise,  I 
cannot  understand  his  reasoning. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  do  net  know  whether  it 
is  in  the  interests  of  this  country  to  just 
have  Genera!  Motors.  Ford.  Chrysler,  and 
American  Motors,  and  whatever.  But  I 
know  it  is  inevitable  and  I  recognize  a 
reality.  That  is  exactly  what  made  this 
country  great.  We  are  kidding  ourselves 
if  we  think  differently.  Perhaps  this  is 
not  the  case  in  other  countries,  but  I 
recognize  reality  here,  and  I  call  for 
antitrust  laws  and  for  the  regulation  of 
bigness.  But  I  do  know  that  bigness  is 
here  and  you  will  not  shovel  back  the 
tide  of  bigness  with  a  shovel  full  of  Fed- 
eral dollars. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
do  not  have  any  idea  as  to  what  the  na- 
ture of  the  contracting  business  is  of  the 
gentleman's  relative  in  the  construction 
business,  but  just  for  example — should  he 
be  in  the  home  construction  business.  I 
do  not  think  the  gentleman  would  stand 
there  and  say.  if  he  is  in  the  home  con- 
struction business — I  do  not  believe  he 
would  say  that  they  do  not  benefit  from 
the  housing  subsidies  that  the  Govern- 
ment provides  while  they  are  engaged  in 
that  business. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  made  a  speech 
which  has  pointed  up.  I  think,  one  of  the 
main  problems  before  us. 

First  of  all,  we  will  not  get  rid  of 
farm  legislation  by  tapering  off  on  the 
subsidies.  We  have  several  statutes  on  the 
books  which  would  become  operative  if 
this  particular  program  went  out  of  ex- 
istence. We  must  enact  a  farm  bill  this 


year:  otlicrw.ise  the  1958  act  will  become 
operative.  This  will  mean  that  the  Gov- 
ernment will  have  to  make  huge  invest- 
ments m  support  prices  that  it  would 
not  have  to  pay  under  the  propusal  be- 
fore us.  It  will  mean  bulging  warehouses 
again  with  all  the  attendant  expense  to 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

It  would  mean  chaos  for  the  taxpayers 
and  chaos  for  American  agriculture.  We 
would  be  going  back  to  an  era  that  we 
have  already  passed.  It  would  take  a  lot 
more  than  a  simple  amendment  to  this 
bill  to  get  rid  of  the  total  agricultural 
legal  structure  en  the  statute  books  of 
this  countr>'. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  personally 
that  the  theory  of  limitations  is  not  a 
good  one.  I  come  from  a  district  that  is 
partially  rural  and  partially  industrial. 
The  farms  in  my  district  are  from  small 
to  middle  sized.  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
one  single  farmer  in  my  district  who 
would  draw  the  $55,000  payment  limita- 
tion. I  have  been  told  that  there  are  four 
who  misht  draw  more  than  $20,000.  and 
a  very  few  who  would  draw  more  than 
SIO.OOO. 

What  we  are  trj'ing  to  do  in  order  to 
save  American  agriculture  is  to  bring 
supply  and  demand  into  line,  and  we  can- 
not do  that  if  we  only  plug  up  the  large 
holes.  We  must  ret  as  many  farmers  as 
possible  in  the  procram  if  we  are  going 
to  keep  agricultural  prices  reasonably 
stable  in  our  country,  and  for  the  past 
several  years  we  have  kept  them  reason- 
ably stable. 

Had  I  been  writing  this  bill  I  would 
not  have  put  any  limitation  on  payments 
because  I  think  it  is  more  important  to 
the  country  that  we  bring  supply  and 
demand  into  line  than  it  is  that  we  worry 
about  a  few  payments  to  a  few  individu- 
als, even  though  some  of  the  payments 
seem  verj-  large  to  us  and  to  many  of 
our  constituents.  Excessive  limitation 
will  be  injurious  to  the  consumer.  They 
will  tend  to  put  some  of  our  most  eflQ- 
cient  producers  out  of  the  program. 

Yesterday's  Wall  Street  Journal  re- 
ported that  many  of  the  big  California 
cotton  farmers  are  already  thinking  of 
going  into  fruit  and  vegetables,  where 
there  is  already  a  surplus.  This  is  one  of 
the  problems,  it  seems  to  me,  that  we  are 
going  to  find  ourselves  facing  if  we  do 
not  go  along  with  the  committee  on  this 
bill. 

This  is  not  a  perfect  bill.  It  certainly 
is  not  my  bill,  but  I  am  going  to  support 
the  committee  because  I  believe  that  the 
agricultural  programs  we  have  had  since 
the  agricultural  act  of  1938  was  first 
passed  have  done  as  much  as  any  other 
laws  that  we  have  ever  enacted  to  main- 
tain a  reasonable  degree  of  prosperity  in 
this  country,  and  to  keep  the  American 
consumer  the  best  fed  and  best  clothed 
person  in  the  world  at  the  lowest  per- 
centage of  his  income. 

I  trust  that  we  will  vote  dowTi  all  of 
these  amendments  to  the  committee 
amendment,  and  that  we  will  pass  the 
bill  as  presented  to  us  by  the  great  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
favor  of  the  Conte-Findley  substitute 
amendment,  and  I  move  to  strike  the 
requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  outset  I  would 


like  to  read  the  names  of  the  41  co- 
sponsors  of  the  Conte-Findley  amend- 
ment. They  are  as  follows: 

Messrs.  Brock  Adams,  Edward  P.  Bo- 
LAND,  Daniel  Button.  James  C.  Cleve- 
land, Jeffery  Cohelan,  Barber  B.  Con- 
able.  John  C.  Culver.  James  J.  Delanev, 
Harold  D.  Donohue,  Mi's.  Florence 
Dwyer. 

Messrs.  James  C.  Corman,  Marvin  L. 
EscH.  Dante  Fascell,  Hamilton  Fish. 
Jr.,  Donald  M.  Eraser,  Robert  N.  Gia- 
iMO.  Michael  Harrington.  James  F. 
Hastings,  Ken  Heckler.  Edward  I.  Koch. 

Messrs.  Allard  K.  Lowenstein.  Jo- 
seph M.  McDade.  Ray  J.  M.adden.  Abner 
J.  MncvA.  Joseph  G.  Minish,  F.  BrAOFORD 
Morse,  Lucien  N.  Nedzi,  Richard  L.  Ot- 
tinger.  Bertr.^m  L.  Podell.  Albekt   H. 

QCIE. 

Messrs.  Tom  Railsback.  Ogden  R.  Reid, 
Henry  S.  Reuss.  Peter  W.  Rodino.  Jr.. 
Willlam  F.  Ry.an,  Fernand  J.  St  Germain, 
Fred  Schwengel.  Robert  T.  Stafford. 
Roeekt  O.  Tiernan,  G.  Robert  Wat- 
kins,  Willlam  B.  Widnall,  Glenn  M. 
Anderson. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  have  done  now 
in  2  previous  years.  I  take  ilie  floor  today 
to  call  upon  tliis  body  to  once  again  make 
crystal  clear  its  determination  to  put  an 
end  to  the  scandal  cl  huge  farm  subsidies. 

This  substitute,  which  was  jointly 
filed,  will  limit  payments  to  individual 
produce;-s  to  S20.000  per  crop.  In  the  past, 
the  House  lias  twice  accepted  my  amend- 
ments to  limit  total  payments  from  all 
three  programs  to  S20.000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  1S68  this  body 
adopted  my  amendment  by  a  vote  of  230 
to  160.  That  70-vote  margin  was  in- 
creased by  12  votes  when  my  similar 
amendment  was  again  adopted  last  year. 
I  believe  the  margin  will  be  even  greater 
today. 

I  think  it  is  clear,  therefore,  that  a 
solid  ma.)ority  of  the  House  does  not  need 
to  be  persuaded  on  this  issue.  But  there 
is  another  reason  why  the  time  has  come 
for  tliis  reform.  It  was  provided  us  a  year 
ago  by  Agriculture  Secretary  Hardin 
himself.  In  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Subcommittee,  he  re- 
vealed that  in  1968  nearly  two-thirds  of 
all  subsidy  payments  to  cotton  producers 
were,  to  use  his  own  words,  "income  sup- 
plements." 

Nearly  half  of  the  wheat  payments 
were  also  nothing  but  income  supple- 
ments. In  other  words,  these  funds  were 
not  needed  for  resource  adjustment  or 
production  control  purposes. 

What  a  revelation  it  would  be.  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  some  desperately  poor  fam- 
ily, that  we  in  the  House  have  voted  to 
assist  with  $1,600  a  year,  to  know  that 
two-thirds  of  the  $4.4  million  collected 
by  the  J.  G.  Bos  well  Co.  in  1969  was  an 
income  supplement.  That  means  about 
S2  million  of  that  amount  went  to  pro- 
vide some  family  assistance  to  the 
Boswells.  We  can  tpply  the  same  arith- 
metic to  Giffen,  Inc..  which  collected  $3.3 
million,  or  to  South  Lake  Farms  which 
got  by  with  only  $1.8  million. 

If  those  at  the  other  end  of  the  eco- 
nomic scale  truly  realized  what  was  going 
on.  they  would  be  marching  here  en 
masse  to  demand  an  equal  sharo  of  the 
spoils. 

There  were  eight  corporate  giants  in 
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all.  Mr.  Chairman,  who  raked  in  over  a 
million  dollars  last  year.  How  can  we 
contuiue  this  bonanza  for  a  lew  while 
million?  remain  in  the  grip  of  hunger 
and  mahiutriticn? 

Wlio  are  some  of  the  othere  m  the 
privilescd  t:roup  getting  large  payments? 

There  i>  the  Deua  &  Pine  Land  Co., 
a  Bnr.sh-owned  corroration  in  Missis- 
sippi, which  list  year  received  a  subsidy 
of  move  than  S700.000. 

There  is  the  State  of  Montana  which 
co!!ected  over  5640,000.  Are  the>e  tlie 
small  farmers  who  need  our  help  ? 

Mr.  C/.ainnan,  for  .^ome  ti:ne  I  have 
called  lor  an  end  to  subsidies  to  our 
overprivilcEiod  oil  industry  in  the  form 
of  the  depletion  allowance  and  the  cil 
quota  SNStem.  But  Standard  Oil  in  Cali- 
fornia, not  content  with  tliese  traditional 
bonanzas,  lias  claimed  over  $120,000  in 
farm  subsid:*:^. 

As  sliocking  as  these  large  payments 
are,  we  mu.>t  remember  that  they  go  to 
just  a  fniall  segment  of  all  those  partici- 
pating in  the  payments  program.  Less 
than  lour-iontlis  of  1  percent  of  all  pro- 
ducers will  be  affected  by  my  amend- 
m.ent.  Even  so.  this  amendment  will  save 
up  toSlTO  million. 

With  a  farm  policy  that  makes  a  mock- 
ery 01  our  national  priorities,  it  is  not 
surpris.ng  that  some  of  it.s  beneficiaries 
show  a  sense  of  humor  in  selecting  their 
corporate  names.  Two  farms  in  Califor- 
nia, eacli  collecting  nearly  $50,000  in  sub- 
sidies, are  known  as  bonanza  farms. 
When  we  coniidor  the  list  of  these  col- 
lecting in  the  millions  and  hundreds  of 
thousands,  perhaps  we  can  forgive  the 
Missisf.irpi  producer  who  receives  a  mere 
$36,000  for  calling  his  operation  shoe- 
strinss  plantation. 

But  this  is  really  no  place  for  humor. 
Mr.  Ch.^irm.m,  for  we  know  that  millions 
of  our  fellow  Americans  are  no*  even 
linng  on  a  shoe.- tring. 

Ti'ie  time  has  come  to  end  a  program 
that  does  not  benefit  the  small  fanner, 
and  redirect  these  funds  to  a.^^sist  the 
i-ural  poor. 

The  time  has  come  to  take  a  long  over- 
due step  in  the  battle  against  infli-.tion. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  time  has 
come  to  restore  the  faith  of  many  who 
are  questioning  the  order  of  priorities  as 
we  in  the  Ccn^rcss  see  them. 

Let  tis  seize  this  time  and  put  an  end 
to  this  national  scandal. 

Mrs.  D'.VYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  asricul- 
ture  is  still  one  of  America's  largest  in- 
dustries. As  such,  it  generates  jobs  for 
over  40  percent  of  our  population — ei- 
ther by  .supplying  raw  materials  for  work 
cr  by  providing  a  mxirket  for  the  com- 
modities produced.  Therefore,  wc  in  tho 
Consicss  surely  cannot  ignore  the  health 
of  an  industry  whicli  directly  affects  so 
many  people. 

Historically,  agriculture  has  been  a 
protected  industry.  Government  pay- 
ments have  been  made  to  brm^;  about 
desirable  resource  adjiistments  and  to 
supplement  farm  income  while  allowing 
price  support  loan  levels  to  reflect  tiie 
world  price  levels. 

In  recent  years,  however,  the  subsidy 
program  has  become  a  national  disgrace, 
a  bocndo?.:le,  a  sy.-tcni  where  the  rich 
become  richer,  and  the  poor  only  poorer. 


The  subsidy  program  costs  appro.xi- 
mately  $3.5  bilhon  per  year  and  benefits 
about  2.5  million  larmcrs.  Most  of  these 
individuals  receive  annual  payments 
shghtly  above  SI. 000  and  33':i  percent 
of  these  receive  less  than  SaOO.  I^rther, 
the  millions  of  very  poor  farmers  receive 
only  10  percent  of  the  Federal  payments 
for  assistance. 

On  the  other  hand,  less  than  4  per- 
cent ot  the  farmers  receive  about  33 '  a 
percent  of  the  total  payments.  In  fact, 
a  single  coiporate  farm  receives  approxi- 
mately S4  million  annually  from  tlie 
Guvernmont.  In  Mississippi,  in  I  year 
817  large  farmers  received  S38.3  million 
in  direct  sabcidics,  while  the  State  re- 
ceived only  SIO  million  from  the  Foderal 
Government  for  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren. Surely  so'uctliins  is  wrong  here. 
Not  onlv  has  tlie  program  become  a 
bonanza  for  the  rich,  but  it  is  throw- 
in?  our  otiier  priorities  out  of  line. 

In  view  of  this  shocking  situation.  I 
was  delighted  the  other  body  of  Con- 
rrpss  attaclicd  a  much  needed  amend- 
ment to  the  1971  agriculture  apnroDria- 
tion>  bill,  limiting  payments  to  an  indi- 
vidual producer  to  $20,000.  This  amend- 
ment was  oTcred  by  Senator  1;.alph 
Smith  of  Illinois,  and  was  approved  by 
a  vote  of  40  to  35  It  was  identical  to 
an  amendment  voted  by  the  House  in 
years  past. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  a  sharp 
increase  in  recent  vears  in  the  number 
of  farm  subsidies.  The  number  of  checks 
lor  a'nounts  ever  $20,000  received  by 
farmers  has  increased  60  percent  since 
1966.  shot  up  30  percent  in  1969.  and 
is  expected  to  increase  even  more  this 
this  year.  This  is  certainly  a  tre- 
mendous drain  on  the  U.S.  Treasury,  and 
I  am  firmly  convinced  we  must  start  re- 
versinsT  this  runaway  trend  that  began  in 
the  1960's.  The  Government's  eflfort.s  have 
since  onlv  assisted  the  well-to-do  and 
riven  credence  to  the  absurd  argument 
that  more  Government  funds,  rather 
than  sound  farm  policy,  will  bail  agri- 
culture out  of  its  current  problems. 

Tiie  committee's  recommendation  to 
limit  payments  to  S55.000  per  crop  is 
certainly  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
and  I  commend  the  members  for  recog- 
nizing that  a  limitation  must  be  estab- 
lished. However.  I  believe  we  should  re- 
duce tiie  payments  even  further.  The 
amendment  to  limit  payments  to  $20,- 
000  is  long  overdue.  I  have  voted  for  it  be- 
fore, and  I  intend  to  do  so  once  again 
tod.iy. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  third 
time  since  I  entered  the  Congress,  we 
in  the  House  face  the  issue  of  limiting 
farm  subsidies.  I  have  consistently  sup- 
ported a  $20,000  ceiling.  The  agriculture 
bill  before  us  contains  a  $55,000  ceiling. 

What  is  the  difference? 

A  $20,000  limitation  will  save  the 
American  taxpayer  conservatively  $171 
million.  Only  $48  million  will  be  saved 
the  taxpayer  at  the  $55,000  limitation 
figure. 

The  amendment  I  favor  is  comprehen- 
sive, covering  all  payments  except  loans 
and  purchases. 

It  is  ably  written  to  prevent  evasion 
through  deuces  like  subdinding,  pro- 
duction allotm.ents.  or  otherwise.  It  man- 
dates  regulations   by   the   Secretary   of 


Agriculture  to  prevent  circumvention  of 
the  intent  of  Congress. 

The  present  farm  subsidy  payments 
in  my  opinion  are  indoiensible.  Hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  taxpayers'  dollars 
sei"ve  only  to  encourage  large  corporate 
farms.  These  subsidies  are  an  embar- 
rassment to  farmers  in  the  Hudson  'Val- 
ley, and  in  central  New  York. 

The  mea.'-ure  before  us — to  limit  pay- 
ments of  $20,000 — is  the  best  hope  of  re- 
forming an  inquitable  fami  subsidy  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  yield  to  tlie  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  should  like  to  see  how 
many  more  Members  wish  to  speak  on 
these  amendments.  I  think  we  must 
agree  to  some  time  limitation.  I  sec  there 
are  something  like  17  or  18  Members 
standing.  I  wonder  if  we  can  agree  to 
vote  on  the  amendment  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto  at  3:30  p.m. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  C'r.airman.  I  ob- 
ject. There  are  so  many  Members  stand- 
ing, including  my;  elf.  as  ranking  mem- 
ber of  tlie  committee.  I  would  suggest  to 
the  chairman  that  we  go  along  a  little 
longer. 

Mr.  POAGE.  All  right.  We  will  con- 
tinue. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do 
not  know  of  a  more  difficult  problem  year 
after  year  that  is  visited  upon  this  House 
than  the  consideration  of  the  Farm  Bill. 
This  is  a  very  sad  and  mifortunate  fact. 

It  is  not  to  be  dramatic,  however,  when 
I  suggest  to  the  Members  of  this  House 
that  of  all  the  sciences  in  the  world,  agri- 
culture is  the  greatest  science  of  all. 
Were  it  not  for  that  science,  which  has 
been  knowTi  longer  to  man  than  any 
ether,  and  which  had  its  beginning  with 
the  beginning  of  time,  we  would  not  be 
here  todav.  This  earth  would  be  rotating 
in  the  universe,  just  as  numerous  other 
planets,  as  nothing  more  than  a  parched 
sphere. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  great  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  h£is  said  and  ar,  others 
liave  said,  there  is  no  other  industry  as 
important,  to  those  of  you  who  want  to 
live,  as  agriculture.  Unless  we  do  cur  part 
to  approach  its  problems  fairly  and  to 
keep  agriculture  alive,  resulting  burdens 
of  hunger  will  be  visited  upon  every 
family  from  coast  to  coast  and  from 
Canada  to  the  gulf,  in  the  ghettos  and  in 
the  rural  areas. 

I  do  not  like  the  approach  of  tliis  pro- 
gram. I  will  be  frank  with  you.  I  recall 
when  this  program  was  first  brought  to 
the  Congress  in  1965  I  did  not  support  it. 

We  knew  that  this  day  would  come, 
when  each  and  every  farmer  would  be 
compelled  to  hide  his  face  and  walk  into 
the  county  agricultural  ofl3ce  and  pick  up 
his  check.  We  knew  he  would  be  left  in 
a  state  of  embarrassment.  We  knew  that 
their  names  would  be  exposed  in  the  pa- 
pers and  that  they  would  be  looked  upon 
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as  people  who  were  receiving  a  kind  of 
ugly  subsidy  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Bui  It  passed  and  we  now  appear 
to  be  stuck  with  it. 

I  guoss  I  represent  myself  when  I  get 
home  to  be  an  expert  m  the  field  of  agri- 
cultural legislation.  An  expert  I  under- 
stand is  a  peisun  who  is  a  long  way  iioni 
home.  But  rcixliy  I  am  not  expert  enough 
to  suggest  an  acceptable  sub.>litute  for 
this  program.  I  jUit  do  not  know  what  to 
su'ostitute  for  it. 

Mr.  Nixon,  when  he  campaigned,  sug- 
gested he  hoped  to  have  a  substitute.  He 
was  lionesl  and  sincere  about  it.  Se^cro- 
tary  Hardin,  when  he  came  in,  fell  he 
mifrht  have  a  substitute,  and  he  was 
honest  and  sinccie  about  it.  Both  of  them 
weie  searching  and  digging  for  some- 
thing difTerent.  We  have  been  doing  the 
same.  No  one  has  been  able  to  cuine  up 
with  a  substitute — even  those  v.lio  offer 
these  amendments. 

Bear  in  mind,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
these  experts — and  I  do  not  say  that  in 
any  tone  of  criticism — who  oiTer  the.:c 
amendments  are  not  against  payments. 
As  I  said  yesterday,  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Findley)  is 
for  payment:.  He  u-ed  to  .serve  en  our 
committee.  Rtgrctlably.  he  left  our  cum- 
niiliee  and  weiil  over  to  Foreign  Affairs. 
And  with  all  due  deference  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
larger  sub-sidies  than  these  wliieh  he 
brings  to  the  f.oor  for  people  other  tlian 
American  citizens.  I  am  not  needling  my 
friend.  I  am  just  talking  facts. 

The  same  is  true  of  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  iMr. 
CoNTEt  who  serves  en  foreign  aid  appro- 
priations. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
has  expired. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  AREI'IDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserraig 
the  right  to  object,  what  was  the  request? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The  re- 
quest was  that  the  gentleman  might  pro- 
ceed for  an  additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall 
not  object  to  this  request,  but  I  shall  be 
constrained  to  object  in  the  future. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  if  he  is  going 
to  give  me  a  chance  to  have  a  colloquy 
with  him.  if  he  is  going  to  use  my  name. 

Mr,  ABERNETHY.  I  want  to  be  fair 
with  the  gentleman.  I  will  do  my  best. 

Mr,  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman will  have  to  do  better  than  that. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
assure  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts I  will  do  my  best, 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  ob.'ect,  I  am  curious  in  con- 
nection with  this  reservation  to  know  if 
there  is  any  subsidy  for  any  silver  manu- 
facturing companies  in  the  country.  I 
understand  there  is  an  indirect  subsidy, 
and  I  understand  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusets  gets  veiT  interested  in 
that  when  it  comes  up.  I  have  heard  that 
around,  but  I  did  not  know,  but  I  just 
thought  I  would  ask. 


Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  do  not  know.  I 
ihiuk  liiere  is. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
o'ojectioii  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
said,  mv  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts <Mr.  CoNTEi  is  a  delightful 
person.  He  is  not  against  farm  payments. 
He  IS  for  farm  paymento.  He  simply 
wants  10  put  a  limii  on  liieni.  And  he  has 
a  very  popular  thmg  gouig  in  the  press. 
It  is  cf  great  poh'ical  benefit  to  him.  But 
bear  in  mind  lie  is  not  doing  his  tiling 
to  his  own  people.  He  is  doing  it  to  some 
who  are  far  removed  from  his  ow  n  polit- 
ical di.~trict.  He  has  all  to  gain  and 
nothing  to  lose. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chaimaan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

I.Ir.  ABERNETHY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman very  briefly,  please. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  ChaiM/.an,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  referred  to 
me  yesterday  when  I  was  off  the  flcKir 
and  he  wanted  to  know  how  I  stood  on 
the  $55,000  payment.  I  want  the  gentle- 
man to  know  I  support  it  wholeheart- 
edly, wit'nout  reservation. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  get  along  a  lit- 
tle further  now.  My  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  'Mr.  Conte)  . 
is  not  against  subsidies.  lie  is  not  against 
foreign  aid  subsidies.  He  appropriates 
foreign  aid  to  foreign  countries.  I  am  one 
who  enjoys  appropriating  for  Ameri- 
cans. Foreig-ii  aid  is  what  we  used  to  call 
UNRRA.  This  is  IN-RA  we  are  working 
for  now.  Tills  bill  is  for  home  folks  for 
Americans.  We  want  to  keep  a  few  of 
these  dollars  for  our  own  people,  for 
those  who  are  trying  to  feed  the  iJeople 
of  Massachusetts  and  Illinois,  and  peo- 
ple all  over  our  great  land. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chah-man,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  yield  briefly. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  have  a  very  brief  obser- 
vation. 

Fii-st  of  all,  I  wish  the  gentleman 
would  cut  out  of  the  farm  program  as 
much  as  I  supported  cuts  of  in  respect  to 
the  foreign  aid  bill  this  year. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  If  the  gentleman 
will  just  give  us  as  much  as  they  get  in 
foreign  aid.  we  will  not  have  any  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  CONTE.  The  second  point  is  in 
answer  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio.  I  do 
not  know  what  he  is  talking  about.  I  am 
interested  in  the  silver  fight.  Johnson 
wanted  to  take  the  silver  out  of  the  quar- 
ter and  the  half  dollar,  and  serve  on  the 
committee  handling  the  appropriations 
for  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint.  That  is 
where  I  became  interested  in  saving  our 
silver  that  was  going  to  speculators, 
rather  than  the  consumer. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  might  also  say, 
while  the  gentleman  is  on  his  feet,  he  as 
a  member  of  the  subcommittee  on  post 
office  appropriations  has  not  done  any- 
thing to  cut  that  big  fat  subsidy  going 
to  Reader's  Digest,  which  I  understand 
runs  to  several  million  dollars  a  year. 

Mr.  CONTE.  The  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi realized  my  committee  merely 


appropriates  and  has  nothing  to  do  with 
legislation. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY,  My  friend  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  Findley  >  is  an  able  mem- 
ber. He  represents  13  fine  rural  counties. 
I  believe  tiie  largest  town  in  his  district 
IS  about  the  size  of  the  largest  town  in 
mine.  Neither  of  us  iiave  large  cities. 

Do  Aleuibers  know  how  much  money 
eoes  iiito  iiis  district  from  this  program? 
His  farmers  up  there  received  last  year 
tiie  huge  sum  of  $22,386,900;  and  none 
of  it  was  returned. 

He  has  fixed  the  cutoff  level  at  $20,- 
000,  because  tiiat  covers  evei-y  f aimer  in 
ills  district  Uiai  is,  all  but  21. 

Is  that  light,  oinoi? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  .Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  have  asked  the 
;4Pnt!':m;.n:  is  that  right? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  cannot  answer,  un- 
less the  gentlem^an  yields. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  cannot  yield  ex- 
cept for  an  answer  to  my  question. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  did  the 
gentleman  ask  me  a  question? 

.Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  do  not  yield. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  .A  parliamentary  in- 
quiry, Mr.  Cliairman. 

Mr.  ABERNETtlY'.  I  do  not  yield,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Ihe  CHAIR.MAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  declines  to  yield. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  A  parliamentary  in- 
quiiy,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRM.'^N  pro  tempore.  Does 
tlie  gentleman  from  Mississippi  yield  for 
a  parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  .^BERNEIHY.  If  I  can  get  more 
time,  I  will,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
proceed  for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois, 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  If  I  understood  what 
the  gentleman  asked  correctly,  it  was 
that  only  one  received  a  payment  In 
excess  of  $20,000? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Twenty-one. 

Mr.  FDCDLEY.  Twenty-one  did  rece!\'e 
in  excess  of  $20,000? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Right. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  The  gentleman  is  cer- 
tainly correct. 

Mr.  .ABERNETHY.  All  right.  Then 
only  21  out  of  27,540  farms  in  the  gentle- 
man's district  would  be  affected  by  liis 
amendment. 

Mr,  FINDLEY.  I  might  add,  I  have 
never  voted  for  the  paj'ment  yet. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  In  other  words,  he 
has  fully  taken  care  of  all  of  his  farm- 
ers but  21. 

I  am  not  going  to  misstate  it.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
there  are  27,540  farms  in  the  gentleman's 
district.  He  has  a  farm  district,  and  he  Is 
taking  care  of  every  last  one  of  them; 
that  is.  all  but  21.  That  means  he  is  tak- 
ing care  of  27.519. 

I  do  not  b!am.e  him.  This  is  great  for 
him. 

And  he  is  a  good  footman,  too.  because 
he  beat  liis  colleague  (Mr.  Coxte)  to  the 
well  here  today  and  won  the  honor  of 
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offerine  the  Findley-Conte  amendment, 
or  the  Conte-Findley  amendment,  de- 
pending on  which  gentleman  wms  the 
race  to  the  clerk's  desk. 

Mr.  KAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
eentlenian  yield? 

■  Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman fiom  Ohio. 

Mr  HAYS  If  everybody  he  has  taken 
care  of  votes  for  liim,  it  does  not  really 
matter  wheih  r  the  21  vote  asainst  him. 

Mr  ABLIRN'ETHY.  That  is  right.  The 
gemlen,an  is  really  an  astute  politician. 

Mr  FINDLEY  I  thank  the  gentl.mrn. 

M'-  \BERNETHY.  I  may  need  his  help 
one  01  the-e  days,  and  I  shall  certainly 
send  for  hira. 

Now  the  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tion><  Coiv.mittc-  made  one  of  the  mo.-t 
important  statements  to  be  made  here 
todav. 

If  we  should  cut  back  to  the  levei  as  he 
savs  of  the  Findley  amendment,  and 
force  manv  farmers  out  of  the  crops 
which  thev  are  now  growing,  what  are 
they  coini  to  do?  They  have  the  land. 
They  hav.-  thc-e  expensive  pieces  of  farm 
machinerv.  tlie  costs  which  have  multi- 
plied .several  time.-  in  recent  years. 

Djt  s  anvone  believe  they  will  put  that 
machineiT  out  under  the  shed  and  let  it 
rust  away?  ^  ,    . 

I  will  suseest  to  the  Members  what 
tJiey  arc  coinu  to  do.  They  are  going  to 
other  crops  and  thus  create  surpluses 
therein.  There  is  nothing  else  they  can 

do. 

My  friend  from  Iowa.  Mr.  Mayne,  who 
supports  the  Findley  amendment,  has 
taken  care  of  all  his  people,  also,  that  is, 
all  but  six— no.  seven.  I  do  not  want  to 
mi.-ciuote  the  accurate  fitrure.  He  has 
taken  care  of  all  but  seven.  He  will  not 
lose  but  seven  of  his  farm  votes  when 
he  gets  home.  Tills  he  does  in  support- 
i:  g  the  Fiiadlev  amendment. 

I  will  tell  the  Members  what  the  large 
cotton  farmers  are  going  to  do  if  the 
amendment  is  adopted.  They  are  going  to 
put  their  land  into  soybeans  and  corn. 
What  else  can  they  do?  Then  what  will 
your  feed  grain  farmers  do?  Do  you  not 
see  how  this  Findley-Conte  thing  upsets 
the  balance  we  have  in  agriculture? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  No,  I  cannot  yield 

now. 

We  would  double  the  problem  for  the 
feed  grain  farmers  and  the  wheat  farm- 
ers. And  this  we  do  not  want  to  do. 

If  the  Members  want  to  kill  this  bill, 
such  will  result  in  costing  our  Govern- 
ment a  lot  more  inoney  than  we  are 
spending  now.  I  am  not  just  talking  off 
the  top  of  my  head.  After  having  lived 
witli  this  tough  assignment  for  nearly 
26  years.  I  know  what  I  am  talking  about. 
I  know  where  we  are  going  to  land.  We 
will  return  to  a  program  that  costwise 
wiU  make  the  cost  of  this  one  look  like  a 
thin  dime. 

If  vou  defeat  Ihis  bill  you  will  invoke 
an  old  program  that  will  mine  millions 
of  dollars  out  of  the  Federal  treasury. 
Do  not  make  tlus  m.istake.  I  know  the 
headlines  on  the  Findley  amendment 
read  well  in  the  papers.  I  know  they  look 
good  at  hcnie  and  I  know  they  will  get 
you  some  votes. 

I  am  not  against  politics.  I  like  votes 


myself.  But  at  the  same  time  I  want  to 
eat  and  eat  well.  I  am  not  going  to  quar- 
rel about  the  food  surpluses  we  some- 
times have  in  this  country.  Neither 
should  you.  My  goodness.  Would  not 
Russia.  China,  and  Cuba  hke  to  have  the 
food  surpluses  xe  have  today?  Wou'i 
they  not  like  to  have  what  we  have?  Why 
do  you  condemn  these  farm  people  for 
doin.u'  the  best  job  that  is  done  food  pro- 
duction-wise anywhere  in  this  world? 
Agriculture  is  our  greatest  indu-^to".  It 
is  our  most  important  industry.  You.  all 
of  you.  need  this  bill.  Y'ou  need  what  it 
will  produce — adequate  food  and  fiber  to 
feed  and  clothe  this  great  Nation.  I  urge 
you  to  vote  down  the  amendments  and 
support  the  bill. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
optJOsitiDn  to  the  amendment  to  the  sub- 
stitute amendment. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
'zentleman  yield  to  me  for  a  brief  ob- 
servation? 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  will  but  very  briefly. 
Mr.  CONTE.  I  just  want  to  make  one 
point.  The  gentleman  from  Mis.sissippi 
mentioned  foreign  aid.  I  would  like  to 
ask  him  the  question  how  could  he  stand 
here  and  talk  like  that  when  a  British 
company  Is  getting  $700,000  a  year  in 
farm  subsidies  from  Misc.issippi  if  that 
is  not  the  biggest  foreign  giveaway  I 
do  not  know  what  is? 

Mr.  MYERS.  Tliat  is  brief  enough.  I 
yield  no  further. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  can  understand  why 
many  voices  arc  raised  this  afternoon 
which  are  opposed  to  these  big  payments, 
because  I  think  it  is  politically  popular 
this  afternoon  to  be  opposed  to  all  pay- 
ments. Frankly,  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple do  not  understand  exactly  what  is 
involved  here  this  afternoon.  If  I  were 
selfish,  I  must  say,  in  my  own  congres- 
sional district  it  would  be  popular  for  me 
to  rise  in  opposition  to  the  payments. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MYERS.  Not  at  this  time.  I  will  in 
just  a  moment. 

However,  I  recogmze  every  voter  and 
every  taxpayer  in  the  Seventh  Congres- 
sional District  of  Indiana  is  a  consumer 
of  agricultural  products.  Every  meal  they 
eat  comes  from  the  agricultural  efforts  of 
tliis  country.  Much  of  the  clothing  that 
they  wear  comes  from  agriculture,  also. 
Today,  as  has  been  frequently  said,  we 
are  eating  cheaper  than  we  have  ever 
eaten  in  the  history  of  our  Nation.  That 
is  the  issue  that  we  are  confronted  with 
today,  and  that  is  what  we  are  speaking 
about  here  today.  Do  we  want  to  continue 
to  keep  a  healthy  agriculture?  The  pro- 
ponents of  these  amendments  to  the 
conmiittee  amendment  I  think  have 
failed  to  recognize  the  thrust  of  the  bill. 

It  is  simply  this 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
at  that  point? 

Mr.  MYERS.  At  this  particular  time  I 
will  not,  but  I  will  shortly. 

The  thrust  of  this  bill  is  this;  it  is  not 
to  keep  any  one  farmer  on  any  one  farm, 
but  it  is  to  keep  agriculture  healthy  and 
to  keep  the  agricultural  economy  healthy 
so  that  any  farmer  through  Ws  own  ef- 
forts and  his  own  work  may  make  a  fair 
return  on  his  investment   and  for  his 


lobar.  That  is  all  this  is  for.  But  if  you 
change  this  bv  putting  in  a  limitation  of 
anvthing  less 'than  $55,000.  it  will  destroy 
tl:e  system  and  the  proi,'ram  will  not 
work. 

My  good  friend  from  Indiana,  who  pro- 
ixised  to  make  every  farm  a  big  farm, 
such  as  the  big  chainstores.  w  hich  is  ex- 
actly what  he  is  prcix)sing.  Is  he  taking 
care  of  his  city  constituents?  Oh,  sure. 
Tliey  Will  pat  him  on  the  back  this  elac- 
t'oii  year,  but  how  about  next  year  and  5 
yc.ivs  from  now  when  there  are  just  a 
verv  few  farmers  or  farm  units  that  will 
be  farmiiiT  in  this  country?  Then  his 
constituents  and  yours  and  mine  will  be 
pnyinp  a  lot  more  for  the  food  to  provide 
for  the  Nation. 

I  mentioned  the  gentleman's  name, 
and  I  must  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  That  is  not  what  hap- 
pened in  the  automobile  industry-  All  my 
constituents  buy  cars. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Cheaper  than  they  ever 
bou'^ht  them  before? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  More  c^n  buy  now  than 
in  the  1920's.  And  that  is  because  of 
the  bigness  of  the  industry. 

Mr.  MYERS.  You  have  not  bought  one 
lately,  then. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  The  gentleman  said  it  is 
cheaper  to  buy  fond  now  than  ever  before 
in  the  history  of  this  country.  I  cannot 
buy  it  any  cheaper.  I  know  in  my  grocery 
store  at  the  corner  it  has  cone  up  about 
10  percent  in  the  last  year  and  a  half. 
Mr.  MYERS.  I  bought  a  car  and  it  cost 
me  10  to  15  percent  more  than  it  did  2 
years  ago. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana, Mr.  Bor.r,s. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

iBv  unanimous  consent,  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  BocGS.  Mr.  Myehs  was  allowed  to 
proceed  for  2  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  BOGGS,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding.  I  appreciate  his  yielding  to  me. 
I  think  that  the  gentleman  and  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  have  covered 
the  case.  As  far  as  I  know,  today  there  is 
not  a  farmer  in  my  district  that  has  any 
subsidy.  I  represent  an  urban  and  a  sub- 
urban district. 

But  I  know  that  the  people  in  my  city 
of  New  Orleans  cannot  prosper  if  agricul- 
ture does  not  prosper.  I  remember  when 
cotton,  com.  food  and  fruit  products 
were  selling  for  nothing  in  my  town.  You 
could  go  to  a  grocei-y  store  and  buy  food 
much  cheaper  than  you  can  today,  but 
vou  had  nothing  to  buy  it  with.  We 
literally  had  starvation  in  the  country. 

Mr.  MYERS.  But  in  percentage  of  dis- 
posable dollars  I  question  if  this  country 
ever  has  had  cheaper  food  and  fiber  than 
we  do  today. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  That  is  right. 
If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  let 
me  make  one  further  point,  a  point  that 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  made 
about  soybeans,  because  we  have  gone 
into  soybean  production  in  Louisiana  in 
a  tremendous  way.  and  it  is  a  very  profit- 
able crop.  And  we  are  argumg  right  now, 
right  in  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  to  keep  that  profit  in  this  country. 
I  would  like  to  make  one  further  com- 
parison. It  is  estimated  that  one  man 
hour  of  labor  in  the  rice  fields  of  the 
United  States  is  equivalent  to  4,000  man 
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hours  of  labor  in  Southeast  Asia.  That 
is  the  difference  in  the  efficiency  of 
American  agriculture  and  Asian  agricul- 
ture. The  people  who  supjjort  these 
amendments  could  very  well  spell  the 
death  kneli  to  one  of  the  most  efl3cient 
industries  in  the  world 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  think  that  is  true.  And 
if  we  want  to  keep  agriculture  healthy, 
and  if  we  want  to  make  sure  that  there  is 
competition  in  agriculture,  we  must  keep 
the  farmers  out  there  on  the  farms,  both 
large  and  small.  If  we  put  this  limitation 
in.  what  is  going  to  be  the  result?  There 
will  be  large  farm  complexes— and  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  CoNTE)  knows  that  there  is  a 
city  named  Holyoke  in  his  community 
that  gets  almost  $10  million  in  HEW 
funds,  and  gets  $24.5  million  in  all  Fed- 
eral funds,  a  city  of  a  little  over  50,000 
population. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  would  be 
interested  in  placing  a  S20.000  limitation 
on  each  one  of  those  Federal  appropria- 
tions, and  each  one  of  those  Federal  au- 
thorizations for  that  commimity  on  their 
Federal  funds?  I  think  it  is  just  as  logi- 
cal. Because  we  have  large  imits  that  are 
producing  food  for  our  Nation,  should 
we  penalize  them  by  not  buying  their  pro- 
duction rights.  If  we  are  to  keep  produc- 
tion and  consumption  in  balance,  and  we 
must  do  this,  we  must  not  place  a  lower 
limitation  than  $55,000. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  The 
gentleman  from  Indiana  <Mr.  Jacobs' 
commented  about  the  health  of  the  auto- 
mobile manufacturing  industry.  I  beheve 
that  the  record  speaks  for  itself  in  that 
the  Studebaker  Co.  found  it  necessary  to 
move  from  his  own  State  of  Indiana  to 
Canada,  and  I  believe  they  received  a 
subsidy  for  going. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
that  generally  speaking  we  want  to  have 
a  competitive  arrangement  for  all  Indus- 
tries and  wherever  we  have  lost  com- 
petition in  our  great  American  system 
the  consumers  and  the  taxpayers  of  this 
Nation  have  lost.  This  is  what  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  this  bill  really  is:  to 
keep  the  farmers  going  and  an  oppor- 
tunity for  them  to  make  a  profit  with- 
in the  system,  and  again  this  is  not  a 
guaranteed  annual  income  for  the 
farmer,  although  I  am  sure  that  many 
of  the  folks  back  home  think  that  it  is. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words,  and 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  I 
can  add  anything  particularly  to  this  dis- 
cussion that  has  not  already  been  said.  I 
know  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee desires  to  seek  a  time  to  vote  on  these 
amendments,  and  I  join  with  the  gentle- 
man in  that  desire. 

I  would  .-imply  like  to  say,  though,  that 
the  matters  that  we  are  discu.ssing  at  this 
particular  t'me  will  determine  whether 
or  not  we  have  a  farm  program  for  the 
next  3  years  that  will  be  of  any  benefit 
to  American  agriculture. 


Yes,  I  recognize  that  I  represent  a  dis- 
trict which,  percentage-.visc,  will  be  hurt 
more  by  ijayment  limitations  than  any 
Other  sinsle  district,  as  far  as  I  know, 
in  the  Nation.  The  only  possible  excep- 
tion would  be  the  adjoining  district  to 
me.  that  of  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  M.\THiASi . 

The  speech  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  is  similar  to  many  others 
because  this  issue  is  a  very  popular  dead 
horse  to  beat.  I  happen  personally  to  be 
opposed  to  any  kind  of  limitation.  I  be- 
lieve morally  and  equitably  it  is  wrong. 
But  I  am  a  political  realist.  I  recognize 
that  many  of  us  pledged  last  year  when 
we  had  this  discussion  that  we  would 
support  a  limitation.  So  after  long  and 
arduous  effort  in  committee  we  finally 
cam.e  up  with  an  amendment  which 
cal!(xl  for  a  limitat'on  of  payments  and 
that  limitation  is  S55.000. 

I  sought  a  $100,000  limitation  because 
frankly  I  think  that  in  itself  was  most 
restrictive,  if  we  are  going  to  allow-  the 
program  to  work.  But  finally  after  a 
great  deal  of  work  and  effort  we  did 
compromise  at  $55,000. 

I  can  assure  you  that  it  is  going  to  hurt 
a  great  many  people  and  it  is  going  to 
dislocate  a  good  deal  of  agriculture,  and 
particularly  in  my  own  State,  and.  I  know 
for  a  fact,  in  so  many  other  States.  But 
we  are  prepared  to  try  to  live  with  it. 

Anj-thing  below  this  in  my  opinion  will 
destroy  the  program.  It  will  make  it 
totally  unworkable  and  force  people  to 
go  completely  out  of  the  program,  and 
produce  less  of  a  particular  commodity, 
or  go  into  another  commodity  that  is 
already  somewhat  in  balance  and  conse- 
quently destroy  that  balance. 

Let  me  go  further  and  tell  you  that  it 
is  going  to  mean  a  real  period  of  dif- 
ficulty for  the  American  farmer.  Today 
a  man  who  receives  a  $100,000  subsidy 
in  my  own  area  has  to  go  to  a  bank  to 
make  a  production  loan  and  borrow 
money  from  the  bank  to  make  that  crop. 
Do  you  know  how  the  banker  determines 
whether  or  not  he  is  going  to  get  a  loan? 
The  first  question  is.  What  is  your  Gov- 
ernment payment? 

Some  of  these  people  seem  to  have  some 
idea  that  this  is  money  that  is  stuck 
down  in  a  pocket.  This  money  does  not 
go  into  the  pocket.  This  money  goes  to 
pay  for  irrigation  costs,  to  pay  taxes,  to 
pay  labor  and  to  purchase  farm  machin- 
ery. Over  one-third  of  all  the  farmers  in 
my  district  last  year  could  not  repay  their 
production  loans  to  the  bank.  Bank- 
ruptcies have  doubled  in  the  first  6 
months  of  this  year  over  last  year.  This 
is  the  problem  we  are  faced  with. 

Let  me  cite  another  situation.  I  received 
a  letter  the  other  day  that  started  out 
like  this — Etear  Mr.  Congressman,  I  am 
74  years  old  and  I  need  your  help. 

That  letter  was  postmarked  in  a  town 
in  New  Jersey.  The  reason  he  was  writing 
to  me.  I  found,  was  because  he  owned  40 
acres  of  land  in  my  district  and  had  just 
received  a  letter  from  the  farmer  who 
had  been  leasing  and  farming  his  land. 
Tliis  farmer  told  the  elderly  gentleman 
that  substantial  limitations  were  going 
to  be  put  into  effect:  thus  disrupting  his 
operation  and  consequently,  he  could  no 
longer  lease  his  land. 


The  elderly  gentleman,  apparently  by 
telepiione  from  New  Jersey  had  tried 
other  sources  to  lease  the  land,  and  he 
found  that  other  people  were  in  the  same 
situation. 

I  got  a  similar  letter  the  other  day 
from  a  person  over  in  Virginia.  The  point 
is  that  v.e  have  heard  a  lot  of  discussion 
about  $20,000,  SIO.OOO,  $5,000  or  855,000, 
which  basically,  as  I  say.  I  am  opposed 
to  because  I  think  they  are  wi  ong  moral- 
ly and  equitably.  We  are  attempting  with 
the  $55,000  limitation  to  keep  enough 
people  in  the  program.  Thus  making  it 
possible  for  them  to  participate  and 
maintain  some  stability.  Keeping  them 
not  only  from  upsetting  these  commodity 
areas  but  moving  into  other  areas  where 
they  would  destroy  and  upset  the  bal- 
ance of  consumption  as  agaurst  produc- 
tion. 

So  I  would  plead  with  my  colleagues 
regardless  of  where  you  live  or  what  you 
do.  that  the  stab  lity  of  the  American 
agricultural  industry  is  terribly  impor- 
tant to  this  coimtry.  I,  for  one,  am  old 
enough  to  remember  the  1930's  and  I 
hope  and  plead  with  you  to  defeat  these 
amendments  and  support  tlie  commutee 
amendment. 

To  conclude  my  remarks  on  this 
amendment,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  an  article  that 
appeared  in  yesterday's  edition  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal.  This  article  points 
out  the  drastic  effect  of  a  $20,000  limita- 
tion on  the  total  California  economy. 

Text  of  Wall  Street  Journal  article 
follows : 
Move    To    Clt.b    Subsidies    fok    Key    Crops 

Perils    M.^bketing    Peospects   fob    Other 

Commodities 

(By  James  E.  Bylin) 

Congressional  moves  to  limit  farm  subsftiy 
payments  for  some  key  crops  are  threatening 
to  Jolt  the  marketing  prospects  of  a  number 
of  other  agricultural  commodities. 

"We  have  to  grow  something,"  says  Wil- 
liam Balch.  executive  vice  president  of  Hegg- 
blade-Marguleas  Co.,  the  farming  subsidiary 
of  Tenneco  Inc. 

The  trouble  is  that  in  some  areas,  Includ- 
ing California's  sprawling,  fertile  San 
Joaquin  'Valley,  whatever  the  farmers  are 
likely  to  turn  to  Is  probably  already  in  ex- 
cess supply.  "Raising  something  else  could 
create  economic  chaos,"  one  major  grower 
says. 

Congressional  action  imposing  some  sort 
of  subsidy  limit  Is  expected  this  year.  The 
House  Agriculture  Committee  has  recom- 
mended legislation  that  would  impose  a  S55.- 
OOO-a-crop  celling  en  the  amount  of  Federal 
price-support  subsidies  that  a  farmer  could 
receive  for  cotton,  wheat  or  feed  grains. 

A  similar  measure  has  been  introduced  in 
the  Senate,  but  no  action  h.os  been  taken. 
The  Senate's  sentiments  already  have  been 
expressed  in  a  rider  attached  to  the  fiscal 
1971  farm  appropriations  bill  that  it  passed. 

That  proposal,  which  Is  expected  to  be 
dropped  in  conference  negotiations  with  the 
House,  would  Impose  a  $20,000-a-farin  sub- 
sidy limit. 

Under  a  price-support  subsidy,  the  Gov- 
ernment guarantees  the  price  that  farmers 
win  receive  for  crops  grown  on  alloted  acre- 
age. The  allotment  setup,  which  forces  some 
land  into  nonproduction  of  a  subsidized  crop, 
is  used  to  control  the  volume  of  certain  com- 
modities. 

It  Is  generally  antictp.ited  that  the  House 
will  lean  toward  the  lower  $20.0CK)-a-crop 
limit.  House  members  who  are  preparing  to 
vote   this  week   on   the   $55.000-a-crop  pro- 
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p>.>s.U.  are  expected  to  be  Informed  that  Uie 
Nixon  Admintsiration  -can  live  wUh  any- 
ihing  between  $65,000  and  S20,000."  a  Whue 
House  source  sajs. 

LOWEK  CEIUMO   PREFERRXD 

N  xoii  advisers  arc  c^  nviiicod  'hat  a  lower 
subsidy  limit  would  be  preferable,  because  It 
wuuMaid  :he  budget  witn  greater  reductions 
In  subsidy  ouUays.  principally  for  cotton.  A 
$20,000  ligure  Is  seen  saving  $15  million  to 
ilbO  m:llion  In  1971.  while  a  $55,000  limit 
would  produce  a  theoretical  saving  of  $58 
miUlon  In  the  initial  year.  More  than  $3 
billion  la  direct  subsidies  was  paid  to  farm- 
ers last  year. 

Bfs:des  California,  the  money  pinch  womd 
be  foU  ci'.ietiv  by  f.\rniers  !n  Arizona.  Arkan- 
sas. Mississippi  and  North  Carolina.  Even  the 
sta^e  gcvernnient  of  Montana  would  bv'  .ii- 
fected.  George  Lactman.  Montana's  a£r;caV 
ture  commissioner,  says  the  state  received 
$641 ,000  last  year  in  wheat  subsidies  for  state- 
owned  land  leased  to  sharecroppers. 

Miin..''.na  used  Its  rubs.dy  Income  for  state 
aid  tc  local  school  districts,  and  the  subsidy 
limitation  -could  seriously  cripple  our  school 
fund."  asserts  Mr.  Laclcman.  But  he  Is  hoping 
Congress  will  make  an  exception  cf  the  .<ubsi- 
dles  paid  to  the  s.ate  and  keep  the  payments 
coming  in.  "We're  a  state  gcvernment  dealing 
with  the  Fedfia!  Government."  he  declares. 

In  California,  the  nation's  leading  farm 
state,  growers  last  year  received  $122.8  million 
in  direct  aid.  Of  the  total.  399  million  came 
under  programs  that  would  be  alTected  by  the 
proposed  Icgisla-ion.  Cotton  subsidies  totaled 
S80.2  million  last  year;  the  subsidy  for  feed 
grains  was  $12  6  million,  and  for  wheat  the 
Government  paid  $6.2  million. 

Most  farmers  didn't  qualify  for  the  aid.  but 
many  cf  those  who  did  cashed  in  bis.  Of  the 
25  biggest  subsidy  payments  paid  across  the 
country  last  year.  15  were  paid  to  farmers  In 
California,  and  all  but  one  of  them  operated 
In  the  San  Jo.iquin  -Valley.  One  collected  34.4 
million  last  year. 

In  all.  more  than  300  California  growers 
received  more  than  $55,000  Ir.dlvldually  in 
subsidy  payments  last  year;  they  collected 
a  total  of  $28  million.  About  1.000  growers 
received  more  than  $20,000  each;  their  take 
last  year  was  $49  million. 

That  may  sound  like  loose  change  in  Cali- 
fornia, whose  farmers  annually  produce  more 
than  $4  billion  of  commodities.  But  aKrteul- 
tural  experts  envision  the  Impact  reverberat- 
ing throughout  the  farm  economy  If  subsi- 
dies are  curtailed. 

SWITCHING  rSOM  COTTON 

The  key  concern  Is  that  switching  by  cot- 
ton growers  to  other  crops  would  threw  those 
markets  into  turmoil.  Says  one  agricultural 
economist:  '"With  the  exception  of  premium 
wine  grapes,  every  crop  in  California  Is  In 
excess — and  you  can't  grow  premium  wine 
shapes  in  the  San  Jcaqtiln  Valley.  It  doesn't 
take  much  to  kill  a  market.  Almonds,  cling 
peaches— where  they're  already  pulling  cut 
trees — and  others  are  all  having  a  hard 
enough  time  now  balancing  supply  and  de- 
mand" 

Most  grcwer'  say  they're  !n  a  qv.anrtary  over 
what  steps  to  take.  "I  don't  think  any  of  us 
Know  what  the  future  holds"  says  Jack 
Wolf,  secretary  of  OlfTen  Inc..  a  San  Joaquin 
Valley  farm  opera'^or  that  received  $3.8  mil- 
lion In  paymen's  last  year,  the  second  higrhps* 
total.  Mr.  Wolf  reiterates  that  "there's  ha^-dly 
another  crop  you  can  name  that  Isn't  in  full 
supply  now." 

But  the  land  Is  too  expensive  to  stand  Idle, 
says  Mr.  Balch  of  Tenneco's  He''cblade- 
Margulea.s  unit,  whose  operations  tncUide 
Kern  Coun-y  Land  Co  .  which  received  nearly 
$1  million  In  cotton  subsidies  last  year.  I* 
grows  17.000  aces  "f  cotton 

Heggblade-Marguleas,  Mr.  Balch  says, 
might  diversify  Its  cotton  acreage  Into  spe- 


cialty crops.  Including  table  grapes,  tree 
fruits  such  as  nectarines  and  plums,  and  veg- 
etables. In  an  eflort  to  soften  their  market 
Impact.  "But  a  great  niunber  of  people  are 
thinking  this  same  way  right  now,"  he  says. 
"We  would  Cieate  some  real  ecouomlc  dis- 
locations." he  adds. 

Some  growers  already  have  pushed  Into 
other  crops  In  anticipation  of  subsidy  cut- 
backs, but  they  feel  no  more  secure. 

ONE   cRowEB's   woaarES 

In  Coallnga.  a  western  San  Joaquin  Val- 
ley community,  Jack  Harris  Inc.  started 
growing  tomatoes  four  years  ago  and  has 
about  2.000  acres  in  the  crop.  But  Mr.  Harris, 
the  owner,  is  still  growing  2,800  acres  of 
cotton,  and  he  received  3476.000  in  subsidiei 
lait  year.  "Without  the  payments,  we  would 
have  been  out  of  business  tv.o  or  three  years 
ago,"  he  says. 

Mr.  Harris,  who  also  raises  such  crops  as 
Sitllower  and  operates  a  cattle-feeding  busi- 
ness, says  he  can't  Increase  his  tomato  acre- 
age further  because  of  soft  demand.  "We 
might  try  some  vegetables,  but  they're  very 
high  risk,"  he  says,  'We'll  probably  have  to 
curtail  our  operations  for  a  few  years  and 
see  what  develops." 

Mr.  Harris  expects  to  return  his  cotton 
lands,  which  are  leased,  to  their  owners  and 
cut  In  half  his  work  force,  which  ranges 
from  100  to  500  workers,  depending  on  the 
time  oi  the  year.  -Vet,  he  says  that  the  cot- 
ton subsidy  also  helped  support  his  other 
crops,  and  he  doesn't  know  whether  he  can 
stay  m  business,  "We'll  find  out,"  he 
shrugs. 

-According  to  Mr.  H.irrls,  the  subsidy  re- 
ductions are  "going  to  affect  many  busi- 
ness people  In  agriculture — from  the  dry- 
goods  man  to  the  service  station  operator. 
Farmers  haven't  been  keeping  these  subsl- 
dlos.  They've  been  spending  them."  He  also 
argues  that,  by  setting  subsidy  limits.  Con- 
gress will  "Just  be  holding  an  imibrella  over 
the  small,  ineCacient  farmer," 

If  Mr.  Harris  doesn't  think  he  can  ex- 
pand his  tomato  plantings,  a  major  Cali- 
fornia crop,  that's  fine  with  Robert  Holt, 
executive  director  of  the  California  Tomato 
Growers  Association  In  Stockton.  California 
traditionally  produces  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  nation's  tomatoes  processed  Into 
Juice,  catsup,  sauce  and  the  like.  Mr.  Holt 
frets  that  tomatoes  may  loom  as  a  logical 
alternative  to  the  cotton  growers. 

For  one  thing,  tomatoes  can  be  harvested 
the  first  year,  unlike  grapes  and  tree  fruits, 
which  demand  several  years  to  reach  produc- 
tion. 

PROBLEMS    WITH    TOMATOES 

Mr,  Holt  says  "a  number  of  other  thlngrs 
have  dovetailed  together,"  Including  a  new 
tomato  variety  "that  can  withstand  the 
rigors  of  temperatures  in  areas  where  cot- 
ton has  been  the  main  crop."  Cheaper  water 
supplies  from  the  California  Water  Project 
also  encourage  tomato  production,  he  says. 

Diverting  cotton  land  to  tomatoes  "would 
compound  for  oiu-  problem,"  Mr,  Holt  de- 
clares. That  "problem"  stems  from  1968. 
when  tomato  processors  offered  an  Inviting 
$35  a  ton  for  tomatoes.  Growers  responded 
by  disgorging  a  record  4.9  million  tons, 
swamping  canneries  and  creating  huge  carry- 
over supplies.  The  supplies  continue  to 
plague  processors.  "We're  still  cussing  that 
one,"  Mr.  Holt  says.  The  price  dropped  to  $27 
a  ton  last  year,  and  production  fell  to  3.5 
million  tons.  "Hils  year,  the  price  Is  $25  a  ton 
and  production  will  again  be  reduced;  acre- 
age planted  In  tomatoes  has  been  cut  to  141.- 
000  this  year  from  154.000  in  1969. 

Mr.  Holt  hopes  the  lower  acreage  In  toma- 
toes eventually  will  drive  the  price  back  up. 
But  that  plan  could  be  thwarted  If  erstwhile 
cotton  growers  turn  to  the  crop.  ".Vnd  there's 
enough  mechanized  equipment  available  to 


constantly  o.erproduce  market  demands,"  he 
says. 

The  one  crop  that  cotton  growers  say  they 
couldn't  grow  If  subsidy  limits  are  Imposed, 
Is  cotton,  California,  with  its  massive  farm 
units  operated  with  factory-like  mechaniza- 
liou  to  help  oliset  the  hit^lier  costs  of  land, 
water  ta.xes  and  labor,  produces  about  i2''.u 
of  rhe  nation's  cotton.  The  19G3  yield  \w"i3 
about  1.6  million  bales  valued  at  nearly  $200 
million.  But  "some  of  our  folks  are  going 
bankrupt  now  even  with  subsidies."  asserts 
John  Reynolds,  executive  vice  president  of 
the  Western  Cotton  Growers  Association. 

rhe  Federal  bankruptcy  court  in  Fresno, 
wliich  covers  fi\e  big  farm  counties  in  tlie 
San  Joaqu.n  Valley,  reports  28  farmers  pri- 
marily cotton  growers,  filed  bankruptcy  pro- 
ceedings in  the  first  six  mrnths  this  year. 
During  both  1969  an  1968  the  full-year  lotal 
was  3 1 , 

Gene  Egan,  a  vice  president  of  Producers 
Cott  jn  Oil  Co.  of  Fresno,  figures  that  60'  of 
the  nearly  700,000  acres  In  cotton  could  be  hit 
if  the  ceiling  is  »20,000  and  about  30  it  ilie 
limit  Is  $55,000.  His  company  gins  cotfai, 
makes  cotton  seed  oil  and  also  provides 
financing  for  many  growers. 

The  average  cost  to  produce  cotton  In  the 
valley,  Mr.  Egan  estimates,  is  nearly  32  cents 
a  pound.  The  world  price,  he  notes,  is  about 
22  cents  a  pound.  The  cotton  subsidy  is  in  the 
form  of  a  16.8  cents  payment  a  pound.  But  It 
applies  only  to  65  >  of  a  grower's  cotton 
allotment.  "Over  lOO^i  production,  it  figures 
out  to  10.92  cents  per  pound."  Mr.  Egan  says. 
"So.  if  you  take  the  world  price  of  22  cents 
a  p'.und.  you  come  up  with  32  cents,  or  about 
break  even.  Some  of  course,  produce  at  a 
smaller  ccat  and  some  are  over  that."  he  adds. 

San  Joaqtiin  Valley  growers  hl.stor.cally 
have  specialized  In  a  long-flber  cotton  that 
once  commanded  a  premium  of  four  cents  or 
five  cents  a  pound  over  the  world  price,  mak- 
ing it  a  highly  profitable  crop.  But  competi- 
tion from  long-fiber  strains  developed  m 
other  states  and  the  lower-co^t  synthetic 
fibers  have  reduced  that  premium  to  only 
a  penny  or  two,  crimping  profit  margins  all 
the  more,  the  cotton  people  complain. 

One  farm  economist  speculates  that  some 
growers  will  try  to  grow  cotton  uithoiit  stib- 
sidies,  at  least  for  one  year.  Instead  of  careful 
and  cos'ly  row  planting  and  intensi'  e  hand 
care,  he  says,  the  growers  may  "Just  throw 
out  their  cotton  seed  and  if  It  comes  up, 
fine,"  While  yields  and  quality  undotibtedly 
would  be  reduced,  he  says,  ti.e  growers  might 
di.scover  they  can  raise  a  break-even  crop, 
maybe   even   turn   a   small    profit. 

I  would  also  like  at  this  time  to 
indicate  my  strong  support  of  the  bill  if 
we  can  keep  it  substantially  in  its  pres- 
ent form.  I  reco£rnize  that  there  are  many 
national  organizations  In  opposition  to 
the  bill  who  propose  to  represent  your 
constituents.  One  of  these  is  the  Ameri- 
can Farm  Bureau  Federation.  At  this 
point,  I  would  hke  to  incorporate  into 
the  Record  copies  of  telegrams  from 
some  of  my  constituents,  representing 
many  of  m.y  local  organizations,  includ- 
ing my  county  farm  bureau.  These  are 
in  support  of  this  legislation : 

Fresno,  Calif., 

Ju\y  31,  1970. 
Congressman  B.  F.  Sisk, 
House  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Strongly  tirge  your  support  Omnibus  Farm 
bin  as  reported  out  house  agricultural  com- 
mittee cotton  growers  overwhelmingly  sup- 
port this  bill  as  opposed  farm  bureau  or 
coalition  bills. 

Dick  Markarian, 
Chairman.  Cotton  Dept.,  Fresno  County 
Farm  Bureau. 


Augud  5,  1970 
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BAKEESFIEU)  Calu',, 

Aug.  1.1970. 
Hon.  B.  F.  Sisk, 

Rayburn  liome  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC: 

New  farm  bill  essential  to  California 
agriculture.  I  urge  your  support  of  H.R. 
18546  as  approved  by  the  House  AG  com- 
mittee with  no  ICiS  than  $55,000  payment 
limit. 

Any  le.ss  payment  limit  would  force  thou- 
sands of  additional  acres  out  of  cotton,  wheat 
and  feed  grains  into  fruits,  nuts  and  vege- 
tables already  in  over  supply  in  California 
William  F.  McFarlane. 

Chairman  of  the  Board. 

Fresno.  Calif. 

July  31,1970. 
Congressman  E,  F.  Sisk, 
//.-'i.ic  Oj^ire  Building, 
Wc.-hington.  DC: 

I  urge  you  to  support  omnlbas  farm  bill 
as  report  out  of  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee. 

F.  C.  Fred  Machado, 
Vice  President,  Fresno  County  Farm 
Bureau. 

August  4, 1970. 
B.  F.  SisK. 

House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

As  you  know  the  jseople  of  your  district 
are  greatly  concerned  with  general  economic 
conditions  in  Califcrnia.  .\grlculture  has  a 
large  bearing  on  the  state's  overall  economy. 
Within  agriculture  cotton  Is  California's 
major  ca.sh  crop  bringing  in  over  two  hun- 
dred million  dollars  annually.  Our  company 
furnishes  financing  and  or  processing  serv- 
ices for  approximately  16  percent  of  the  cot- 
ton produced  In  California.  Through  this 
exposure  it  is  our  considered  Judzment  that 
a  payment  limitation  under  55.000  will  wreck 
the  California  cotton  Industry  and  destroy 
a  major  section  of  our  state's  economy.  While 
we  are  opposed  to  any  limitations  and  while 
we  know  that  even  a  55.000  limitation  will 
bankrupt  many  large  farmers,  w?  recognize 
that  some  limitations  appears  lne\ltable. 
However,  as  a  member  cf  congress  represent- 
ing the  people  of  California  you  should 
recognize  that  any  limitation  lower  than 
fifty-five  thousand  will  have  a  disastrous 
affect  on  the  state's  overall  economy.  I  re- 
spectfully urge  you  to  support  a  minimum 
limitation  of  55,000  as  proposed  In  H.R. 
18546  and  supported  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  President.  If  you  cannot  do 
so,  or  if  you  feel  the  Congress  will  adopt  a 
lower  level,  then  I  urge  you  to  work  to  re- 
commit the  bill  and  let  agriculture  live 
for  one  year  under  the  1958  act  which  does 
not  provide  any  direct  payments  to  the  cot- 
ton farmer, 

J,  B.  M-^ter. 
President,  Producers  Cottc--i  Oil  Co. 

Fresno,  Calif.,  July  31.  1970. 
Representative  B.  F.  Sisk, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC 

Urge  you  to  support  the  new  agriculture 
bill  as  reported  by  the  House  committee.  The 
cotton  section  of  this  bill,  HJl.  18546,  has 
been  developed  over  the  last  18  months  with 
the  cotton  growers  organizations  of  the  Na- 
tion, members  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  and  offlclals  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  We  have  met  together 
on  literally  scores  of  occasions,  working  out 
legislation. 

This  bill  Is  not  everything  everybody 
wanted  but  It  probably  represents  the  best 
that  could  be  worked  out.  It  has  the  over- 
whelming approval  of  the  cotton  growers' 
organizations  in  the  Nation. 

Even  though  the  $55,000  limitation  will 
pose  a  major  disaster  to  thousands  of  acres 
of  California  farmland  and  the  thousands  of 
people  employed  on  them  and  employed  by 


the  businesses  which  supply  them.  It  too  has 
been  accepted. 

But  the  lower  limitation  of  $20,000  pro- 
I'osed.  wotild  affect  half  the  cotton  acres  in 
California.  It  would  be  highly  discriminatory 
to  California  agriculture  and  economy. 

California,  according  to  USDA  figures,  re- 
ceives around  $84  million  farm  subsidy  pay- 
ments. A  $20,000  limitation  would  cut  that 
total  down  45  Tr.  On  the  other  hand.  Ulluols 
which  receives,  according  to  USDA  figures, 
$195  million  In  subsidy  payments  would  iie 
cut  less  than  l'~c  by  the  $20,000  limitation. 

For  the  stability  of  California  agriculture 
riiid  economy  we  urge  support  of  the  H.R. 
18546  program  as  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee and  supported  by  the  USDA  for  the 
3-year  period. 

At  that  time  its  effect  can  be  assessed  and, 
if  possible,  improved. 

Jack  Stone.  President. 
Wci^ern  Cotton  Growers  Association. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  last  speaker  said 
that  his  district  would  be  hurt  if  this  bill 
is  passed. 

My  district  is  not  going  to  be  hurt  so 
far  as  any  payment  is  concerned  because 
I  am  not  going  to  get  any  of  it. 

But  you  know  this  is  the  best  issu?  on 
earth  for  a  candidate  against  you  to  de- 
magog on — because,  and  listen,  I  can 
make  a  louder  speech  than  the  gentleman 
fiom  Massachusetts  and  I  can  wave  my 
arms  just  as  hard  about  what  a  horribie 
thi:-g  the  agricultuie  bill  is.  Well,  I  cari 
make  the  same  kind  cf  speech  about  for- 
eign aid  that  the  genllenian  voted  for  and 
I  did  not  vote  for.  But  not  one  time  have 
I  ever  offered  an  amendment  to  the  for- 
eign aid  bill  which  would  limit  pavments 
to  S20.000,  and  he  has  not,  either:  $199 
billion  has  been  spent  on  foreign  aid.  and 
not  one  time  has  anybody  wanted  to 
limit  that  to  $20,000.  It  is  possible  that 
if  these  American  farmers  were  some 
kind  of  foreigners,  no  amendment  would 
be  offered  to  limit  pavments  to  them  to 
$20,000  either, 

I  have  not  heard  anyone  propose  a  $20.- 
000  limit  on  social  welfare;  $68  billion 
is  spent  by  the  Federal  Government  on 
social  welfare.  The  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois— and  I  would  not  want  to  make  tills 
admission  even  when  I  represented  farm- 
ers— indicated  that  these  farm  payments 
were  social  welfare.  Well,  he  has  16.000 
farmers  in  his  district  who  he  says  are 
getting  social  welfare,  I  do  not  know  how 
he  is  going  to  explain  it  to  them,  but 
those  farmers  do  not  think  that  they  are 
getting  social  welfare.  At  any  rate,  if  they 
are  getting  social  welfare,  they  are  not 
getting  $68  billion.  In  addition,  the 
States  Of  the  Union  spent  $58  billion 
more  on  social  welfare,  with  no  $20,000 
limitation. 

Regardless  of  all  the  opportunities  to 
make  political  speeches  about  a  limita- 
tion of  $20,000  or  anything  else — and  I 
know  that  those  who  represent  city  dis- 
tricts have  a  hard  time  possibly  explain- 
ing a  vote  for  a  limitation  above  $20,000 
or,  you  might  say.  a  vote  against  $2C,- 
000 — you  just  have  to  make  one  of  two 
choices:  Do  you  want  to  have  a  depres- 
.^ion?  Do  you  want  to  have  less  business, 
less  employment,  less  prosperity  in  your 
district  that  you  can  deny  you  had  any- 
thing to  do  with? 

If  you  vote  for  the  $20,000  limitation, 
and  it  brings  a  depression,  the  chances 


are  nobody  will  be  smart  enough  to 
charge  you  with  doing  it.  but  in  your 
own  conscience  you  have  got  to  know 
that  you  helped  bring  on  thai  depression 
by  a  vote  for  $20,000, 

In  my  opimon.  when  you  buy  a  reduc- 
tion of  production,  ycu  should  pay  what- 
ever the  amount  is  worth.  The  man  who 
gets  $20,000  has  a  certain  size  invesiment, 
maybe  $250,000.  Tlie  man  who  gets 
8750,000  probably  has  a  S3  or  $4  million 
investment  in  his  farm,  and  it  is  neces- 
sai-y  for  him  to  get  that  kind  of  payment 
or  he  must  either  ra.ise  tomatoes,  veg- 
etables, or  something  else,  or  go  com- 
pletely out  ol  tlie  farm  business. 

I  represent  an  industrial  area.  But  I 
want  to  tell  you  sincerely  that  the  rea- 
son we  arrived  at  a  figure  of  $55,000  is 
that  by  the  most  carelul  analysis  we 
co-aid  make,  S55,0u0  was  a  limit  which 
would  probably  keep  a  successf'al  farm 
program.  Anytliing  lower  than  that  we 
feel  will  probably  make  the  farm  pro- 
gram unsucceiSiul.  and  if  you  do,  y&u 
are  going  to  have  to  pay  more  lelief  and 
social  welfare  than  you  are  paying  the 
farmers  of  the  gentleman  from  IHinois 
at  tiie  present  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tiie  time  of  liie 
gentleman  from  Oklalioma  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Belcker 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute,) 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
all  the  sincerity  that  I  possess,  I 
want  to  tell  the  Membei-s  that  the  best 
we  can  do  for  our  district  and  for  our 
country  and  for  the  pra^peniy  oi  our 
constituents  is  to  vote  for  a  555,000  limi- 
tation, which  will  keep  some  kind  of 
prosperity  in  the  coimtry  and  put  the 
fanners  into  a  position  so  they  will  not 
have  to  go  to  the  cities  and  go  on  relief, 
and  so  our  workers  will  have  a  $34  bil- 
lion market  to  sell  their  products  in, 

lilr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  tlie  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  long  way  from 
Ingomar,  Mont.,  to  Boston,  Mass.  a 
couple  thousand  miles.  Ingomar.  is  on 
the  Milwaukee  Railroad  and  I  am  told 
that  a  few  years  ago,  it  was  tlie  largest 
shipping  point  for  wcxjl  in  the  United 
States  and  probably  in  the  world — that 
was  Ingomar.  It  was  a  thriving  town 
then.  They  had  banks  and  hotels  and 
everything  one  would  expect  to  find  for 
the  hungry  and  thirsty  on  those  dry 
plains  of  Montana.  From  lOO's  of  miles 
around  the  sheep  were  trailed  there  to 
the  shearing  sheds,  which  were  o'A'ned  by 
the  Milwaukee  Railroad,  and  there  tiiey 
were  sheared  in  the  summer,  and  the 
wool  was  shipped.  In  the  fall  tlie  lambs 
were  also  shipped  from  tliere.  That  was  a 
long  time  ago. 

Now  all  that  is  left  is  tiie  Jersey  Lily, 
where  the  people  who  are  hungry  and 
thirsty  still  go,  and  the  depot  and  the 
school.  That  is  the  Ingomar  of  1970.  The 
shearing  sheds  still  stand,  but  tliey  are 
no  longer  owned  by  the  Milwaukee  Rail- 
road, wiilch  has  sold  thorn  because  of  de- 
clining number  of  sheep.  The  sheds  along 
with  the  corrals  and  pens  and  the  sheep 
scales  are  o'WTied  privately.  Ingomar  Is  no 
longer  a  great  shippin?  point  for  wool, 
and  no  longer  is  it  a  shipping  point  for 
tlie  many,  many  thousands  of  .sheep  that 
decades  a^o  were  loaded  there 
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This  is  a  declining  industry  and  it  has 
been  a  deciinin:^  industr>-  for  some  time. 
Durln'-;  the  Eist':iho\ver  years,  in  1954,  it 
was  made  a  national  priority  to  tiy  to 
revive  a  dyins  industry,  sheep  and  wool. 
This  Coni,'ress  in  its  wisdom,  with  the  ad- 
ministration backing  it,  set  up  what  is 
known  as  the  Wool  Act,  the  wool  pro- 
gram. It  was  not  a  surplus  crop  then,  and 
it  is  not  a  surplus  crop  now. 

Just  whv  it  sets  into  the  amendment 
proposed  bv  the  gentleman  from  M\ssa- 
chusetts,  and  the  pentleman  from  Ila- 
noi=;  I  do  not  know,  because  the  remain- 
der of  their  amendment  seems  to  be  deal- 
ia^-  v.iLh  surplus  crops.  It  is  a  nationa. 
prioritv,  and  a  national  incentive  pro- 
gram to  ti-\-  to  pet  more  wool  and  lamb 
and  sheep  production. 

The  Wool  Act  Is  not  financed  directly 
out  of  the  Treasury  as  such.  The  Wool 
Act  is  financed  by  the  tariffs  collected  on 
wool  and  wool  products  that  are  brought 
into  tills  coutnry. 

I  do  net  believe  that  the  gentlemen  who 
have  propo.^ed  the  amendment  have 
looked  at  this  in  the  correct  lii-'ht  I  think 
the  wool,  title  in  as  h.  their  amendment, 
should  be  stricken.  I  shall  ofTer  such  an 
amendment  at  the  proper  time. 

Because  of  the  school  lands  owned  by 
Montana,  the  State  of  Montana  has  been 
sin"led  out  -is  being  a  recipient  of  large 
payments.  Tiie  State  of  Montana  does 
not  farm  one  aero.  It  is  not  involved  in 
tl^e  proeram  as  such.  Bat  the  school  land 
of  Montana  L=:  still  owned  by  the  State 
and  much  of  that  is  leased  to  individual 
fanners  who  do  farm  it.  They,  the  farm- 
ers receive  the  payments  on  their  share 
of  the  crop,  and  the  State  receives  its 
share  of  the  paym.ents  on  its  share  of  the 
crop. 

Who  is  the  beneficiary  here?  The 
schoolchildren  of  Montana  are  the  bene- 
ficiaries, because  these  are  school  lands. 
and  the  money  goes  to  the  schools  to  re- 
lieve som.e  of  the  tax  burden.  I  think  it  is 
fine  for  the  crentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  to 
cite  the  examp'.e  of  how  much  money 
somebody  is  receiving,  but  they  are 
mixed  up  here  when  they  say  the  State 
of  Montana  receives  $660,000  as  an  in- 
dividual. What  hapix-ns  to  the  money? 
Th«^  taxpayers  receive  same  help  on 
school  taxf.s — and  there  are  700.000  peo- 
ple, all  the  people  in  Montana  that  bene- 
fit because  the  payments  for  leased  school 
land  goes  for  school  purposes  reducing 
the  local  school  taxes. 

Again,  at  the  proper  time  either  I  or 
the  gentleman  from  Washington,  my  col- 
league on  the  committee,  will  offer  an 
amendment  to  exempt  State  school  lands 
and  State  b.nds  in  general  from  this  sub- 
stitute amendment  proixised  by  the  gen- 
tlemen from  Massachusetts  and  Illinois. 
Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  again  I 
should  like  to  see  how  many  Members 
de-sire  to  be  heard  on  this  amendment 
and  the  pending  amendments.  Perhaps 
we  can  aeree  to  fix  a  time  to  vote.  We 
do  not  .seem  to  have  more  than  twice 
as  manv  as  we  had  thel3j.t  time. 

I  wonder  if  we  couloagree  to  close  all 
debate  on  the  pending  amendment  and 
all  amendmf'nts  thereto  at  4  o'clock.  I 
ask  nnp.nimous  con.sent  to  do  so. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is  there 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
object. 

MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR.    fOACE 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment and  all  amendments  thereto  close 
at  4  o'clock. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

PARL1.\MENTARY    INQUIRY 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
.Smith  of  Iowa).  The  gentleman  will 
siaie  his  parliamentary  inquii-y- 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Do  I  correctly  un- 
rersland  that  we  are  closing  debate  at 
4  o'clock  on  the  Lowenstein  amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  On  all 
amendments  pendin.T- 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
v.as  not  the  Findley  motion  offered  as  a 
substitute,  rather  than  an  amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  It  was 
a  substitute  amendment. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Then  debate  will 
not  close  at  4  o'clock,  will  it? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  There  is 
a  committee  amendment  pending.  The 
limitation  of  debate  applies  to  the  com- 
i"ittee  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto,  including  the  substitute  and 
amendment  thereto. 

The  Chair  will  recognize  Members 
standing  at  the  time  the  limitation  of 
debate  was  entered  into  for  approxi- 
matelv  three-quarters  of  a  minute  each. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  <Mr.  Price). 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  going  to  explain  as  best  I  can,  why 
I  believe  the  $20,000  limitation  on  pay- 
ments is  not  justified. 

As  I  spoke  yesterday  in  regard  to  this, 
It  amazes  me  that  we  have  so  many  ex- 
perts on  the  farm  problem  when  so  few- 
have  participated  in  the  art  of  agricul- 
ture. As  a  fanner  and  rancher  myself.  I 
find  very  disturbing  the  Ideas  and  philos- 
ophies some  people  have  in  regard  to 
agriculture. 

As  I  said  yesterday,  I  oppose  any  lim- 
itations on  farm  payments.  Being  a  polit- 
ical realist,  however,  and  realizing  full 
well  that  the  city  Congressmen  would 
join  together  and  undoubtedly  impose  a 
limitation  on  farm  payments,  I  reluc- 
tantly agreed  to  support  the  $55,000  ceil- 
ing arrived  at  by  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee. This  was  not  an  off-the-wall  fig- 
ure, it  was  the  product  of  a  great  deal  of 
agonizing  effort  on  the  part  of  individ- 
uals within  and  without  the  Govern- 
ment. And  it  is  a  figure  that  will  realis- 
tically limit  farm  payments  without 
wrecking  the  farm  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  general  de- 
bate on  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1970,  I 
have  heard  the  question  raised,  how 
would  limiting  payments  to  820,000  de- 
stroy the  farm  program?  Let  me  answer 
this  question  once  and  for  all.  Farming 
is  a  risky,  low-profit  business.  Tliose  who 
think  farmers  are  fat  cats  who  he  back 
and  rake  in  Government  subsidies  have 
another  think  coming. 


Given  the  cost -profit  squeeze  in  agri- 
culture today,  many  individuals  are  leav- 
ing the  farms  and  seeking  their  liveli- 
hood elsewhere.  As  evidence  of  this  in 
the  last  20  years  the  population  in  this 
country  has  increased  by  36  percent  while 
the  'arm  population  has  decreased  50 
percent.  During  this  same  period,  the 
number  of  farms  h.as  dropped  from  5.7 
million  to  2.9  million  and  the  decline 
continues. 

The  current  condition  of  the  American 
farmer  can  also  be  well  depicted  by  ex- 
amining his  earning  po.'iticn  relative  to 
nonfarm  scctois  of  tiie  economy.  S  nee 
1950  the  hourly  earnings  of  manufactur- 
ing workers  ha\e  risen  by  131  percent. 
Since  1950  corporate  dividends  have  in- 
creased 235  percent.  In  contrast  to  these 
success  stories,  the  farmers'  average  re- 
turn Ji  19S7  to  1969  was  3  percent  below 
what  it  was  20  yeai-s  ayo  u^^mg  1947  to 
1949  as  a  ba.^e  period.  Moreover,  inodern- 
dny  prices  received  for  the  three  major 
farm  crops:  corn,  wheat,  and  cotton,  are 
actually  considerably  lower  than  those 
received  two  decades  ago.  For  example, 
the  average  price  received  for  corn  last 
year  v,as  $1.12  per  bushel.  Twenty  years 
ago,  it  was  $1.68. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  fact.'^  speak  volumes, 
the  farmer  in  America  is  not  fully  shar- 
ing in  the  economic  growth  of  the  coun- 
try. He  is  provid  ng  the  food  and  fiber 
th:it  is  underpinning  this  grov.th:  he  is 
providing  the  momentum  that  fuels  this 
growth;  but,  he  is  not  reaping  the  rich 
harvest  he  so  justly  deserves.  When  I 
say  the  farmer  provides  the  momentum 
for  econcaiic  growth.  I  moan  just  that. 
The  agriculture  sector  of  this  great  coun- 
try has  become  a  mighty  machine.  It 
produces  the  richest  and  most  diverse 
harvests  of  anv  n'ltion  in  history.  It  pro- 
vides food  in  .such  abundance  that  the 
average  American  spends  only  16.5  per- 
cent of  his  disposable  income  on  food.  At 
the  same  time,  the  agriculture  sector 
generates  jobs  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly for  nearly  40  percent  of  the  work 
force.  It  employs  more  people  than  the 
.steel,  auto,  utilities,  and  transportation 
industries  combined. 

The  ability  of  the  agriculture  sector  to 
provide  the  underpinning  and  momen- 
tum for  our  economic  growth  depends 
on  the  courage,  resourcefulness,  and  ini- 
tiative of  the  hardy  few  who  are  willing 
to  risk  their  lives  and  their  fortunes  in 
the  risky  business  of  farming.  To  survive 
in  the  face  of  mounting  costs  for  equip- 
ment, land,  labor,  facilities,  and  sup- 
plies, farmers  have  had  to  expand  their 
operations  and  take  every  advantage  of 
the  economies  of  scale.  As  a  result  in 
m.any  areas  of  the  country,  such  as  the 
Texas  Panhandle,  it  is  common  for  man 
to  farm  whole  sections  of  land  where 
in  his  father's  time,  men  normally  de- 
scribed their  operations  in  terms  of 
acres. 

'  It  is  this  fact,  that  farming  has  be- 
come big  business,  that  the  prime  spon- 
sor of  the  amendment  to  limit  farm 
payments  to  $20,000— Mr.  Conte  and 
others,  seem  singularly  unwilling  or  un- 
able to  recognize.  Perhaps  his  vision  is 
limited  to  the  farming  conditions  in  his 
State,  a  State  that  has  only  126,219 
acres  tied  up  in  farming.  In  Texas  we 
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farm  35,778,092  acres.  If  this  is  the  case 
I  would  suggest  the  gentleman  expand 
his  horizons.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
local  votes  rather  than  acres  he  is  count- 
ing, I  would  suggest  it  is  more  important 
for  this  Nation  to  feed  its  people  than  it 
Is  to  elect  particular  individuals  to  pub- 
lic ofQce. 

The  other  chief  sponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment to  limit  farm  payments  to  $20,000 
is  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Find- 
ley)  .  In  contrast  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  he  does  come  from  a 
farming  State,  Illinois  contains  almost 
25  million  acres  of  farmland.  On  its  face, 
one  would  think  he  would  know  full  well 
the  condition  of  the  farmer  in  America; 
however,  when  the  conditions  in  his  State 
are  examined,  it  is  discovered  that  his 
concern  is  also  limited  by  local  condi- 
tions. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  has  more  farmers  in  his 
district  than  practically  any  other  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  only  21  of  his  farmers 
stand  to  lose  any  money  by  the  $20,000 
payment  limitations.  Could  it  be  that  he 
has  drawn  the  ceiling  in  his  amendment 
to  protect  only  his  constituents?  Could  it 
be  that  he  has  advocated  and  pursued  a 
course  of  action  that  is  in  reckless  dis- 
regard of  tlie  consequences  on  the  farm- 
ers outside  his  district,  or  the  American 
Ijeople  for  that  matter? 

Mr,  Chairman,  the  plain  unadorned 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  if  this  amend- 
ment were  adopted  and  a  $20,000  ceiling 
set  on  farm  payments,  the  larger,  more 
efficient  producer  would  be  unable  to 
participate  in  the  Federal  farm  program 
and  still  cover  his  overhead,  much  less 
make  a  profit  on  his  investment.  He 
would  have  no  ether  choice  than  to  de- 
termine what  crops  he  could  grow  most 
efficiently  and  plant  them  fence  to  fence. 
This  would  force  the  smaller  farmers 
who  were  participating  in  the  farm  pro- 
gram to  economic  ruin.  It  would  destroy 
the  delicate  bonds  of  the  farm  program 
which  match  farm  production  with  the 
consumption  needs  of  this  Nation.  It 
would  create  new  gluts  on  the  market. 
It  would  dislocate  the  farm  economy  in 
so  many  ways  that  the  economic  tidal 
wave  what  would  be  created  could  well 
swamp  the  rest  of  the  economy  and  drive 
the  Nation  smack  into  a  devastating 
depression. 

The  history  of  the  United  States  is 
fairly  clear  that  nationwide  depressions 
begin  on  the  farms.  When  I  was  growing 
up  there  was  an  old  saying  that  went  like 
this:  "Depressions  in  this  country  have 
always  been  farm  bred,  farm  led,  and 
farm  fed."  I  predict,  and  I  hate  to  be  a 
prophet  of  doom,  but  I  predict  that  if  this 
Congress  adopts  the  amendment  to  limit 
farm  payments  to  $20,000,  it  may  well 
have  sown  the  seeds  of  our  economic 
ruin. 

In  closing.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like 
to  briefly  comment  on  the  farm  bill  itself, 
because  I  fear  its  merits  are  being  ob- 
scured by  the  payments  limitations  issue. 
As  I  said  yesterday,  this  bill  is  a  compro- 
mise bill.  It  represents,  not  what  I  or  any- 
body else  on  the  committee  thinks  is  the 
ideal  program,  rather  it  represents  a  bill 
that  reflects  the  political  and  economic 
realities  of  the  times.  It  is  a  bill  that 


hopefully  will  help  farmers  produce  food 
and  fiber  at  a  reasonable  return  on  their 
labor  and  their  investment.  It  is  also  a 
consumers'  bill  in  the  basic  sense  of  the 
word;  because  the  operation  of  the  bill 
will  help  insure  that  the  American  con- 
sumer continues  to  pay  reasonable  prices 
for  abundant  and  nutritious  foods. 

Mr.  Chairman,  out  of  the  $7  bilUon 
that  has  been  appropriated  for  agricul- 
tural expenditures  in  fiscal  year  1971, 
only  about  S3. 5  billion  goes  to  farming. 
The  remainder  is  allocated  for  food 
stamps  for  the  poor,  school  lunch  pro- 
grams, surplus  commodity,  and  distribu- 
tion programs.  I  want  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  only  $3.5  billion  is  spent  on  the 
farm  program  itself;  that  is,  out  of  every 
Federal  dollar,  1.75  cents  goes  toward 
providing  the  seed  money  for  the  na- 
tional harvest. 

I  ask  you  all  to  search  your  minds.  Is 
there  any  other  industry  in  this  Nation 
or  this  world  that  does  so  much  for  so 
little?  Would  you  forsake  American  agri- 
culture, our  horn  of  plenty,  for  the  sake 
of  political  profit?  I  hope  not.  I  pray  not. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  iMr.  Steigeri. 

(Messrs.  RHODES,  BERRY,  and 
ANDERSON  of  Illinois  yielded  their 
time  to  Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona.! 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illmois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  the  Findley- 
Conte  amendment  to  limit  price  support 
payments  to  $20,000  !>er  commodity,  in 
doing  so.  I  am  fully  aware  that  this  is 
no  simple  issue,  and  that  it  is  certainly 
not  a  matter  of  moral  right  or  wrong.  I 
do  know,  however,  that  the  current  prac- 
tice of  making  hundred  thousand  and 
even  million  dollar  payments  to  a  tiny 
minority  of  corporate  farms  is  an  enor- 
mous drain  on  the  treasury  and  is  giv- 
ing the  entire  farm  program  an  exceed- 
ingly bad  public  image.  Because  of  this, 
I  believe  that  a  real  solution  to  the  farm 
morass  will  mean  moving  back  to  a  con- 
siderably freer  market  situation,  and 
greatly  curtailing  or  even  eliminating 
the  present  multibillion-dollar  payment 
program. 

So  in  making  a  decision  on  this 
amendment,  my  concern  is  eniirely  prag- 
matic: What  will  be  the  practical  effect 
of  a  payments  ceiling?  I  must  say  that 
those  colleagues  of  mine  so  strenuously 
opposing  this  amendment  have  left  a 
most  confusing  impression  on  thLs  score. 
One  gentleman  from  a  cotton  growing 
area  in  the  South  has  said  it  will  drive 
planters  out  of  the  program;  moreover, 
because  the  market  price  is  so  far  below 
the  costs  of  production  they  will  be 
driven  out  of  cotton  entirely.  And  what 
is  worse,  go  into  soybeans  and  bankrupt 
the  entire  state  of  Illinois. 

Another  gentleman  from  a  cotton 
growing  area  in  the  West  has  argued  just 
the  opposite.  He  asserts  that  although  the 
proposed  ceiling  will  drive  farmers  out  of 
the  support  program,  it  will  not  drive 
them  out  of  cotton.  Indeed,  quite  the  con- 
trary. Once  unleashed,  they  will  plant 
cotton  from  fence  row  to  fence  row — 
soon  inundating  the  entire  State  of  Cali- 
fornia with  cotton  bales. 

Now  which  of  the  gentlemen  is  cor- 
rect? Certainly  they  both  cannot  be.  My 


own  view  is  that  they  both  exaggerate 
considerably.  If  we  pass  this  amendment 
it  will  not  lead  to  the  collapse  of  the  farm 
program;  not  everyone  will  switch  to  soy- 
beans nor  will  everyone  plant  their  farms 
from  fence  row  to  fence  row.  The 
probable  result  will  be  that  everyone,  es- 
pecially the  large  farmers  will  be  made 
quite  uncomfortable.  And,  in  my  view, 
that  is  precisely  what  we  need.  So  long  as 
individuals  are  content  with  the  present 
jerry-built  structiu-e,  we  are  never  going 
to  get  the  fundamental  reevaluation  and 
overhaul  of  the  farm  program  we  so  des- 
perately need.  If  the  passage  of  this 
amendment  will  both  save  the  hard- 
pressed  Federal  Treasury  a  quarter  bil- 
lion dollars  and  spur  long  overdue 
action  toward  revamping  our  basic  agri- 
cultural policy.  I  think  it  is  especially 
worthy  of  support. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  chairman  and  I  thank 
the  gentlemen  who  have  yielded  their 
lime  -o  me. 

Like  everybody  else.  I  want  to  bring 
into  perspective  for  you  what  we  are 
doing  here,  and  I  want  to  do  it  from  my 
point  of  view.  I  do  have  cotton  farmers 
in  my  district  and  I  am  concerned  about 
them.  This  is  a  political  issue,  but.  let  us 
face  it,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts has  railed  to  you  about  the  grower 
who  gets  millions  of  dollars  in  subsidies 
and  about  that  heinous  English  organi- 
zation that  gets  $700,000.  Well.  I  have 
news  for  you.  The  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture has  already  killed  them  off.  The 
$55,000  limitation  takes  care  of  them. 
That  is  done.  To  use  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois'  own  figures  and  one  of  the  many 
information  sheets  that  he  sent  around 
to  us.  as  he  calls  them,  he  indicated  the 
reason  why  he  wants  to  go  to  $20,000  is 
because  there  would  be  two  fellov.s  na- 
tionally under  the  three-crop  payment 
plan  who  would  get  $165,000.  Then  tliere 
would  be  32  people  who  would  get  $110,- 
COO  Then  there  are  going  to  be  12.000 
farmers  who  would  get  $55,000.  I  think 
using  those  figures  as  logic  he  then  said 
that  therefore  we  have  to  go  to  S20.000. 
Well.  I  am  telling  you  what  will  happen 
to  those  12,000  farmers.  He  has  told  them 
that  for  political  expediency  and  because 
it  is  politically  sexy  for  me  to  talk  about 
those  12.000  farmers  with  a  $55,000  Gov- 
ernment payment,  that  I  am  going  to  set 
the  level  at  $55,000.  But  he  did  not  think 
about  the  banks  in  those  little  towns  that 
would  get  wiped  out  and  he  did  not  think 
about  the  imi^lcment  dealers  and  the 
schools  that  would  not  get  the  school 
taxes  and  about  $1,500  an  acre  of  land 
that  would  go  to  $300.  He  should  not 
think  about  them,  either,  because  it  does 
not  affect  him  and  he  will  get  votes  by 
not  doing  it.  But  it  is  up  to  the  rest  of  us 
to  think  about  those  people.  Yes,  the  con- 
sumers will  suffer  and  the  fanners  will 
suffer,  but  if  these  farm  communities 
suffer,  the  entire  State  has  to  suffer,  and 
if  those  States  suffer,  then  other  States 
have  to  suffer.  Recognizing  that  it  is  not 
just  a  farm  problem  and  recognizing  that 
we  have  already  killed  off  the  million- 
dollar  recipient,  because  the  committee 
did  it  when  they  passed  the  S55.000  limi- 
tation, and  recognizing  that  from  here  on 
in  you  are  simply  hagglmg  and  you  are 
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supporting  something  just  to  make  po- 
litical points  ajid  with  no  other  merit  to 
it — recoL-inizini;  that,  I  bcheve  you  all 
know  how  you  should  act.  I  urge  you  not 
to  do  that  and  I  urge  you  to  support  the 
S55.00D  limitation. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recoftnizes  the  prentleman  from 
Louisiana  'Mr.  W.^ggonner*. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman^  it 
would  be  much  better  if  we  had  ideal  ri 
cunistances  surroundins  agriculture  to- 
day, but  these  circumstances  do  not  exist. 
Why  and  nuiclily  now  because  time  does 
not  pernut  more  do  v.e  have  to  l-.ave  a 
subsid^v  from  the  Federal  Govermncnt? 
Sim::'!y  because  we  have  problem'^  in  ar- 
ricuiture.  and  've  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment have  said  to  the  man  who  owns 
land,  who  owns  equipment,  who  has  been 
and  Sim  mu-t  pay  taxes  on  thir.  land  and 
equipment,  who  has  been  farming  that 
land  and  utihzin:;  that  eaiapment.  that 
"you  cannot  f^^-rm  your  land  any  more," 
v."e  have  put  him  out  of  bu-incss.  So  when 
he  cannot  lonpcr  do  with  his  a.s  he 
choces  v.e  by  way  of  a  subsidy  payment 
partially  compensate  him  for  damage 
done. 

Everybody  agrees  that  some  subsidy  is 
in  order.  How  much?  That  is  the  ques- 
tion. VV^^J  readily  a-Jmit.  need  some  lim- 
itati'-'n.  ^hy  $5o.OOO?  Bceau-e  there  is  a 
difference  in  crops.  The  people  who  live 
in  the  middle  west  and  who  raise  feed 
grair-s  know  that  it  co:-ts  them  some  S35 
an  acre  to  get  the  gr-.in  ready  for  har- 
ve'^t.  but  it  costs  us  in  the  South  ^1-10  to 
SI =6  an  ane  to  get  cotton  ready  for  the 
harve.'t.  and  that  is  tlie  ren'-on  a  520,009 
limitation  will  not  do.  and  cover  all  crops 
with  f f'i'ness  and  equity.  For  this  reason 
and  o'.hers.  Mr.  Chc4iri->T-in,  I  supixi't  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore 
Chair  recoi^nizes  the  gentleman 
Iowa  I  Mr.  Scherle>. 

Mr.  SCHERLE,  Mr.  Cliairm'«.n. 
grain  and  livestock  farmer,  I  find  my.self 
in  a  imiq.ie  position  and  with  mixed  feel- 
ings. However,  rs  a  farmer  I  do  support 
the  555,000  hnvtaticn.  and  I  will  tell  ycu 
why. 

I  c?n  visualize  very  easily  the  larre 
fnrm^Ms  who  would  be  penalized  under 
this  520,000  limitation,  and  the  problem 
that  it  would  create.  Who  is  the  bigrrest 
contributor  to  the  surplus  we  have  in  the 
marketplace?  No  one  else  but  the  big 
farmers  naturally. 

Now.  if  we  do  not  offer  some  entice- 
ment, some  incentive  for  the.se  large 
farmers  to  participate  in  the  feed  grain 
program.s,  it  will  be  di-astrous  for  the 
little  farmers  becau.se  they  are  the  ones 
who  will  sufer.  No  one  will  allow  their 
high  priced,  high  taxed  land  to  remain 
idle. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  ( Mr.  Olsen  > . 

'By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Melcher 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Olsen.) 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  made 
by  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Melcher)  just  a  few  mo- 
ments ago.  I  want  to  add  something  to 
them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  the  attorney  gen- 
eral of  Montana  for  8  years,  and  as  such 
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I  was  on  the  land  board  that  managed 
the  .school  lands. 

The  States  of  Montana,  Washington, 
and  Oregon  have  been  very  diligent  in 
managing  their  school  lands,  and  they 
have,  I  believe,  managed  them  more 
diligently  than  any  other  States  in  the 
Union.  And  the  money  does  get  to  the 
schools.  One-third  of  the  crop  that  comes 
from  the  farming  of  school  lands  gets  to 
he  schoolhouse. 

__r.  Chairman.  I  not  only  stand 
here  in  sunport  of  the  committee's  posi- 
tion on  the  $55,000  limitation,  but  I 
stand  here  also  in  support  of  the  com- 
mittee's position  that  the  school  land 
should  be  exempt  from  that  limitation 
because  that  money  does  go  to  the 
schoolhouse,  it  does  go  to  the  schoolchil- 
dren, and  I  know,  because  I  have  wit- 
nessed this,  and  that  is  through  the  dili- 
gence of  at  least  three  States,  their  great 
diligence  in  preserving  the  gift  of  the 
Federal  Government  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  common  school  system. 

I  hope,  for  that  extraordinary  reason, 
that  we  would  vote  for  the  committee 
limitation,  and  that  we  would  vote  for 
the  committee's  exception  for  school 
lands. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  i  Mr.  Flynt  ' . 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  the  record  to  show  that  I  am 
opposed  to  the  Findley  amendment,  and 
all  other  amendments  thereto. 

iBv  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Stephens 
vielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Flynt.) 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Georgia, 
for  yielding  his  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  commit- 
tee bill.  I  support  the  committee  bill  as 
amended.  I  oppose  all  amendments 
thereto. 

Some  of  our  colleagues  today  think 
that  a  surplus  of  farm  commodities  is  a 
bad  thing.  Well,  let  me  say  to  my  friends 
from  the  great  urban  cities  of  America, 
who  do  not  understand  agriculture  and 
the  problems  of  agriculture  that  they  are 
the  ones  who  should  be  most  thankful 
that  we  do  have  a  surplus  of  agricultural 
commodities  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  vei-y  thin  line 
between  sui-plus  and  scarcity.  If  this  sur- 
plus that  we  have,  and  I  am  proud  that 
we  do  have,  should  be  transformed  Into 
a  scarcity  many  Americans  would  go 
hungry  for  want  of  food,  and  the  price 
for  that  food  might  be  doubled  or  tri- 
i)lcd  wlthm  30  days'  time. 

I  wish  the  time  would  come  when  we 
had  no  need  for  susidies  or  agriculture 
payments  of  any  kind.  But  until  that 
time  comes  I  want  to  do  my  part  to  help 
to  maintain  a  viable  and  strong  agricul- 
tural economy  in  the  United  States.  I 
want  an  agricultural  economy  based  on 
surpluses.  I  do  not  want  an  agricultural 
economy  that  is  based  on  a  scarcity  of 
food  for  the  mouths  of  the  American 
people. 

The  bill  as  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  is  sound  and  I  support 
it  without  apology. 


The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  ( Mr.  Eckhardt  ) . 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
come  from  a  district  composed  primar- 
ily of  a  large  and  populous  city  but  which 
includes  also  some  farm  areas.  But  I 
think  that  I  am  properly  representing 
my  constituents  in  the  city  area  when  I 
."■upport  the  interests  of  the  farm  areas 
because  I  have  within  my  district  the 
Turning  Basin  of  the  great  Port  of  Hous- 
ton, which  is  one  of  the  greatest  ship- 
ping points  for  farm  products. 

I  think  many  of  us  who  live  in  indus- 
trial and  city  areas  have  a  strong  interest 
in  the  health  of  agriculture.  For  this 
reason  I  have  always  voted  against  a 
fixed  cutoff  point  for  support  payments 
to  farmers,  and  I  will  vote  against  such 
limitations  today  except  that  contained 
in  the  committee  amendment. 

I  took  the  same  position  that  I  take 
today  on  May  27,  1969,  when  the  Conte- 
FindJey  amendment  was  before  us.  I 
refer  to  my  statement  at  that  time  re- 
specting the  basic  reasons  for  the  price- 
support  program.  I  also  said  at  that 
time: 

NDvertheless,  there  are  abuses.  The  price 
suppcirt  program  should  be  overhauled. 

The  bill  before  us  does  substantially 
change  the  price-support  approach.  It 
does  not  pay  farmers  directly  for  leav- 
ing lend  out  of  cultivation  but  pays  cer- 
tain sui)port  payments  based  c.i  produc- 
tion which  do,  it  is  true,  result  in  land 
being  left  out  of  cultivation.  However,  a 
farmer  caimot  under  this  bill  be  paid  for 
simply  not  producing  as  was  true  in  the 
past. 

Also,  with  the  committee  amendment 
the  inordiuatciy  liigh  farm  support  pay- 
ment-; aie  eliminated.  There  is  a  $55,000 
limitation  per  crop. 

As  in  so  many  othcv  fie'ds  we  must 
here  strike  a  reasonable  balance. 

We  miut  recogniz?,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  the  purpose  of  the  production  pay- 
ments is  to  .-stabilize  price.-,  by  restricting 
production  of  certain  commodities,  so 
that  overproduction  does  not  depress  the 
price  of  the  commodity.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  must  recognize  liiat  extremely 
large  farm.ers,  becaase  they  are  big.  are 
better  able  to  ride  out  a  bad  year  and 
thcv  are  not  so  mucii  at  tlic  morcy  of 
the  market  as  are  the  smiH  farmers. 

I  would  h2  reluctant  to  taniper  with 
the  committees  balance  of  these  inter- 
ests. The  committee  has  decided  that 
this  latter  factor  justifies  a  cutoff  at 
$55,000.  It  is  evident  that  the  committee 
believes  that  if  the  cutoff  were  put  at  any 
lower  figure  several  inequiti-^'s  and  sev- 
eral undesirable  results  would  occur. 

First,  it  would  be  unfair  to  cut  off  pro- 
duction payments  at  a  level  of,  sav, 
520,000  so  that  a  farmer  with  extensive 
lands  and  heavy  investments  would  le 
imduly  rebt'-icted  in  production  pay- 
ments as  compared  to  hLs  smaller  neigh- 
bor who  could  produce  closer  to  the  po- 
tential of  his  land  and  equipment.  The 
result  would  be.  of  coiu-se,  a  higher  unit 
price  of  production  for  the  larger  farmer. 
Second,  a  cutoff  at  such  figure  would 
tend  to  cause  the  large  farmers  to  move 
into  the  field  of  production  of  other  com- 
modities where  his  production  payments 
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wei-e  cut  off  with  respect  to  a  given  com- 
modity. Thus  he  would  tend  to  glut  the 
market  in  thrse  other  fields. 

Whatever  the  weaknesses  of  our  farm 
program,  farmers  have  been  able  to  work 
under  it  and  to  develop  a  total  agricul- 
tural operation  which  is  far  more  effi- 
cient than  that  of  the  Soviet  Union  or 
any  other  nation  with  a  program  com- 
parable in  size.  It  is  for  these  reasons 
that  I  support  the  committee  bill  and  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tenn.iore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  J.'vcobs). 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  comment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  about  limiting  welfare 
payments  to  $20,000,  I  know  an  elderly 
blind  lady  who  is  on  welfare  and  she  has 
just  informed  me  that  she  would  accept 
that  $20,000  limitation. 

Also  I  would  like  to  suggest  to  those 
who  for  years  have  talked  about  leading 
this  country  down  the  road  to  socialism 
that  the  amendment  I  have  offered  will 
lead  this  country  up  the  road  to  capital- 
ism. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  <Mr.  Quie). 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support 
the  Conte-Findley  amendment  for  a 
S20.000  limitation.  I  believe  the  farm 
program  can  .still  work  well  at  that  level. 
That  is  as  high  as  the  payments  ought 
to  be  without  scaling  them  down. 

I  think  any  problems  tliat  exist  with 
reference  to  wool  or  school  land  can  be 
taken  care  of  in  the  other  body,  if  they 
are  problems. 

The  way  the  vote  will  be  called  after 
the  time  limitation,  we  are  going  to  have 
to  vote  on  amendments  without  any  cor- 
rections because  there  will  not  be  any 
time  to  discuss  any  corrections  being 
offered. 

As  I  have  watched  the  problem  of  limi- 
tations through  the  years  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  we  should  have 
a  sliding  scale  of  limitations  like  we  have 
on  sugar.  But  since  that  is  not  possible 
the  520,000  limitation  comes  c'oser  to 
what  I  think  is  ;:'roper  and  equitable  than 
the  $55,000  hmit. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recogni,.es  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  >  Mr.  Fisher  > . 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  committee  version  which 
imposes  a  $55,000  limitation  on  payments 
luider  the  farm  program,  and  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  pending  amendment — which 
includes  wool  in  the  limitation. 

I  think  the  $55,000  figure  is  a  reason- 
able figure,  considering  all  the  compli- 
cations and  implications  that  are  in- 
volved. By  operating  under  that  limita- 
tion for  a  year  or  two  the  Congress  will 
then  be  much  better  able  to  determine 
more  accurately  its  feasibility  and  the 
overall  effect  the  limitation  will  have  on 
the  production  of  food  and  fiber. 

In  regard  to  wool — it  really  has  no 
place  in  this  amendment.  It  is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  committee  amendment.  In 
limitation  efforts  in  the  past  it  has  not 
been  included.  It  is  not  included  in  the 
Senate  lim.itation  recently  added  to  the 


agricultural  appropriation  bill.  Wool,  like 
sugar,  ic  a  djficiency  commcd.ly.  Our 
national  policy  is  to  encourage  more  pro- 
duction of  v.ool,  not  less  prcduciion.  In 
fact,  that  Ls  the  staled  purpose  of  the 
National  Wool  Act — written  into  the 
law. 

Long  ago  wool  was  officially  declared  to 
be  a  strategic  commodity,  in  terms  of 
national  security.  In  case  of  v  ar,  if  sub- 
marine activity  should  cut  off  our  long 
supply  lines  from  New  Zealand  and  Aiis- 
tralia — as  must  be  anticipated,  cur  es- 
sential wool  supply  would  become  ex- 
tremely critical.  Hitler  v.as  once  quoted 
as  saying  he  lost  the  battle  of  Stalingrad 
because  of  shortage  of  woolen  clothes  for 
his  trooiJS.  So,  wool  is  a  critical,  strategic, 
and  hit-'hiy  esseiitial  commodity  not  only 
for  normal  uses  but  for  national  security 
as  well. 

Wool  growers  in  this  country  have  had 
quite  a  struggle.  During  the  Truman  ad- 
ministration the  tariff  on  raw  wool  was 
cut  by  25  percent.  That  reduction  en- 
abled our  friends  in  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  to  produce,  transport,  pay  the 
lowered  duty,  and  sell  their  v.ool  in  this 
comitry  at  a  price  belcv,-  cur  cost  of  pro- 
duction. That  was  the  findings  of  the 
Tariff  Commission  following  an  exhaus- 
tive hearing  some  20  years  ago.  And  the 
Commission  reconi.mended  an  import  fe^: 
to  close  that  gap  between  imported 
prices  and  our  actual  cert  of  producUon. 

At  that  time  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration recommended  instead  what  be- 
came the  National  Wool  Act.  and  it  has 
been  in  effect  ever  since.  It  has  worked 
fairly  veil.  As  I  have  said,  the  entire 
concept  of  that  program  is  to  encourage 
more  production.  Now  v.e  find  that  con- 
cept, in  effect,  coming  under  attack  bv 
the  Findlev  amendment. 

It  jtxst  happens  that  the  wool  market 
is  in  quite  a  slump  at  this  time,  which 
accounts  for  a  relatively  high  incen- 
tive cost — paid  for,  incidentally,  out  of 
duties  collected  from  excessive  importa- 
tion of  foreign  wool  and  woolen  prod- 
ucts. Wool  prices  have  a  way  of  going 
up  and  down. 

Perhaps  next  year  the  domestic  price 
will  be  much  bettx:r,  and  the  cost  of  the 
program  reduced  accordingly.  In  an  11- 
year  period,  payments  ran  from  a  lev,-  of 
15  percent  to  a  high  of  47  percent.  I  can 
ttll  ycu  this:  No  wool  producer  in  this 
country  is  making  much  if  anything  at 
this  time  out  of  his  operations,  even  v.itlr 
the  incentive  support. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  if  ycu 
favor  the  National  Wool  Act — its  concept 
of  encouraging  more  v,-ool  production, 
you  would  be  expected  to  oppose  the 
Findley  amendment.  The  amendment 
shculd  be  defeated. 

The   CHAIRMAN   pro    tempore.   The 
gentleman  fronv  Maryland    Mr.  Gude' 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Conte-Findley  amend- 
ment. This  is  an  es."ential  step  in  our 
efforts  to  reorder  our  national  priorities. 
The  farm  subsidy  program  has  become 
a  symbol  of  institutional  lag.  Designed 
to  meet  the  crisis  of  the  1930's.  it  now 
provides  massive  payments  to  the  suc- 
cessful farmers  it  helped  to  grow,  but 
only  a  pittance  to  the  large  numbers  of 
invisible  poor  on  the  farm.  We  need  to 


redirect  and  reinvigorate  our  farm  pro- 
gram, and  I  have  grave  doubts  that  this 
legislation  meets  thi->  need. 

But  at  the  very  least,  we  can  try  once 
again  to  reduce  the  payments  received 
by  a  handful  of  tlie  most  affluent  pro- 
ducers. This  year,  the  other  body  has 
followed  our  lead  and  approved  a  $20,000 
limitation  on  farm  subsidies.  Let  us  re- 
afDrm  our  support  of  a  limit  on  Federal 
largesse,  and  our  commitment  to  reform 
that  will  give  both  the  average  farmer 
ai.d  the  average  taxpayer  a  break. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  iMr.  Edmoncson>  . 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  committee  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  recognize  this  bill  is 
far  from  perfect  and  leaves  unanswered 
som.e  of  our  major  questions  on  farm 
IJolicy. 

Nevertheless,  it  appears  to  be  the  best 
legislation  available  to  us  at  this  time, 
and  I  know  the  committee  has  worked 
long  and  hard  on  its  contents.  Tire  $55.- 
000  limitation  is  undoubtedly  a  compro- 
mise of  the  strong  views  prevailing  on 
this  qutstion,  and  will  accomplish  the 
major  objective  of  those  who  farm  a  lim- 
itation without  doing  total  violence  to 
the  program  to  stabilize  farm  prices  and 
production. 

I  vxill  therefore  support  the  commit- 
tee position  and  the  committee  bill,  with 
the  hope  that  the  next  Congress  will 
provide  ii.".provcd  solutions  to  some  of 
the  long-time  problems  of  the  American 
farmer. 

'By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Edmond- 
■•Q'A  yielded  the  remainder  of  his  time 
to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  Mr. 
Belcher.) 

ihe  CHi\IRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Cai;Iomia  *  Mr.  Miller  ) . 

Tvlx.  MILLER  of  California.  ?.Ir.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Cliiir  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  <  :\Tr.  Koch  > . 

!.Ir.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Lowenstein  amendment 
and  the  Findley-Conte  amendment. 

Tlie  CHAIRAL'^N  pro  tta.pore.  The 
C.iair  reccsnizes  the  gentleman  from 
iJcw  York  (Mr.  Lowenstein). 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
major  premise  of  farm  legislation  is  that 
it  is  not  in  tho  national  interest  to  drive 
sma'.l  farmers  off  llie  farm.  We  would  do 
that  if  tliere  were  no  subsidies.  We  do 
that  when  we  v,ue  enorn:ous  subsidies. 
So  I  favor  a  rtasonable  sub^idy,  at  least 
till  some  better  system  is  devised  and 
implemented.  Now  the  distingu  shed 
chairman  and  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  the  cornmiiiee  support  a  ceilinc  of 
S55.000  and  insist  that  a  lower  ceiUng 
Wuuld  destroy  the  farm  program.  But 
wliy  is  $55,000  a  reasonable  ceiUng  and 
anything  less  thsn  that  disastrous?  The 
studies  I  have  seen  do  not  support  that 
notion.  In  fact,  they  indicate  that  there 
would  be  relatively  few  farms  afTec:ed. 
though  the  savings  to  the  taxpayer  would 
be  substantial.  Is  the  taxpayer  who  sup- 
ports all  these  programs  to  be  forgotten 
in  the  interest  of  a  few  corporate  farm- 
ers? On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  me 
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sound  economics  and  sound  morality  to 
stop  paying  lartre  subsidies  to  people  who 
do  not  need  them  while  other  ix-ople  go 
hungry  and  millions  more  are  crushed 
by  taxes  and  inflation. 

In  short,  the  substance  of  the  argu- 
ments against  my  amendment  today  has 
been  an  argument  against  any  payment 
limitation  at  all,  and  if  we  end  up  with- 
out a  reasonable  and  enforceable  pay- 
ment limitation,  I  think  greater  social 
and  economic  inequities  will  result  from 
extending  the  farm  program  than  from 
abandoning  it.  If  we  come  to  that  situa- 
tion. I  will  be  obliged  to  vote  against  the 
bill.  If  we  cannot  have  a  farm  program 
that  i.s  fair  to  small  farmers— and  to 
consumers  and  taxpayers  generally— we 
should  have  no  farm  program  at  all.  We 
would  thus  have  arrived  willy-nilly  at 
Mr.  J.AOOBS'  conclusion,  which  I  for  one 
would  re-'ret. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recosznizes  the  gentleman  from 
Mi<>i<;5ippi  'Mr.  Whitten'. 

'By  unanimous  consent,  Mr,  Aeer- 
NETHY  yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Whitten.* 
Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  my  fnend  and  colleague.  Tom 
Aberxethy,  who  made  such  a  fine  argu- 
ment on  this  matter. 

This  is  not  a  relief  program  for  ag- 
riculture. It  is  not  a  payment  to  agricul- 
ture. This  is  an  effort  to  maintain  farm 
purchasing  power  by  maintaining  farm 
income  on  a  somewhat  comparable  level 
with  the  cost  of  what  the  farmer  must 
buv.  Unfortunately,  this  generation  does 
not  remember  the  cause  of  the  last  de- 
pression, which  was  led  off  as  ail  depres- 
sions have  been  by  a  breakdown  in  farm 
income.  When  farm  purcha.^ing  power 
went  down,  it  pulled  the  rest  of  the  econ- 
omy down. 

In  our  country,  in  order  to  keep  a 
healthy  economy,  we  must  keep  a  bal- 
ance between  industr>-.  agriculture  and 
labor.  For  years  we  tied  agricultural 
prices  to  90  percent  of  parity,  which 
means  prices  comparable  v.ith  the  prices 
the  farmer  had  to  pay  for  things  lie 
bought  which,  of  course,  included  the 
CCS'  ;f  labor.  As  mir.imum  waecs  and 
bargaining  power  of  labor  unions  in- 
creased, the  cost  was  passed  on  by  inrlus- 
tr\-  to  the  buyer  to  maintain  a  balance 
so  important  to  our  economy;  farm 
prices,  or  raw  material  prices,  were  sup- 
ported at  a  somewhat  comparable  level — 
except,  of  course,  in  the  case  of  perish- 
able commodities,  where  section  32  funds 
were  used  to  buy  ur  surplu- — 30  percent 
of  import  duties. 

Unfortunately,  the  1965  act  provided 
that  as  labor  continued  to  get  higher 
minimum  wage.s  by  law  and  by  collective 
bargaining  provided  by  law  increased  its 
average  minimum  wage  to  S2.96  an  hour, 
agricultural  prices  were  permitted  by 
law  to  sag  to  even  less  than  50  percent 
of  parity:  and  the  Congres.s  promised  to 
make  up  the  difference  in  what  has  been 
called  throughout  this  debate  "checks 
from  the  Treasury."'  I  said  at  the  time  of 
passage  of  the  act  that  the  Congress 
would  either  renege  during  the  years  of 
the  act  or  cut  it  back  when  the  next 
agricultural  act  passed:  and  that  is  what 
efforts  are  being  made  to  achieve  today. 
Keep  in  mind  that  the  farm  program 
was  initially  pa.ssed  to  restore  purchas- 


ing power  to  agriculture,  so  essential  if 
we  were  then  to  ha\e  an  economic  re- 
covery: for  as  I  ha\e  stated  it  was  the 
break  in  agricultural  prices  and  income 
which  led  to  the  depression  of  the  1920's 
and  so  with  all  others. 

Let  us  review  the  facts: 

The  value  of  agricultural  products 
dropped  from  $18,32C  million  in  1920.  to 
$12,402  million  in  1921,  As  a  result,  453,- 
uOO  farmers  lost  their  farms,  all  reflected 
by  failures  of  local  banks. 

In  1928  prices  were:  wheat,  SI:  cotton, 
18  cents;  and  corn,  84  cents.  By  1931 
wheat  was  38  cents:  cotton,  5.5  cents:  and 
corn.  32  cents.  The  Dow-Jones  Stock 
Price  Averages  followed  by  declining  from 
a  high  of  381.2  in  September  to  a  low  of 
41.2  in  July  of  1932. 

Farm  income  and  resulting  real  pur- 
chasing power  has  already  dropped  more 
tlian  50  percent  on  the  farmer's  invest- 
n-.ent  since  1940.  from  7.1  percent  to  3.10 
percent.  The  warning  signs  are  out. 

Now,  why  cannot  we  get  this  story 
over?  Perhaps  too  few  are  willing  to  study 
histoi-y:  or  perhaps  it  is  because  the  news 
media  is  focused  on  the  95  percent  of 
nonfarmers.  Whatever  it  is,  the  story 
rr.ust  be  gotten  over,  for  the  sake  of  all. 

What  I  say  to  you  today  is  that  you 
are  not  limiting  a  grant  or  a  gift  to  the 
farmer  or  the  agricultural  producer,  you 
are  dealing  with  a  part  cf  his  cost  and 
all  his  profits;  and  if  you  do  scale  back 
•he  Government  payment  you  are  leav- 
ing him  helpless  in  an  economy  where 
labor  and  industry  are  protected  and 
their  take  of  the  consumer  dollar  is  ever 
increasing.  Then  just  as  certain  as  hap- 
pened in  the  late  1920's  you  are  inviting 
the  biggest  depression  imaginable. 

If  this  were  merely  a  gift,  any  amount 
would  probably  be  big  enough.  But  this 
i.s  a  matter  of  cutting  back  farm  income. 
v.liich  means  farm  purchasing  power 
with  all  its  adverse  effects  on  every  one. 
If  the  Conte-Findley  amendment  is 
pas.sed,  estimates  show  the  farmer  can 
buy  only  20  percent  of  the  equipment 
.^n"d  other  msterials  he  purchases  today. 
If  he,  industry's  biggest  customer,  cannot 
buy,  industry  cannot  hire,  labor  cannot 
work,  taxes  would  not  be  paid,  and  so 
it  would  go. 

We  should  vote  for  the  committee  bill. 
which  perhaps  goes  too  far  itself.  Cer- 
tainly we  should  defeat  the  Conte-Find- 
ley amendment,  which  is  predicated  on 
an  erroneous  concept  that  this  provision 
lor  the  farmer  is  a  handout. 

If  you  want  to  invite  disaster,  cut  down 
the  purchasing  power  of  agriculture.  The 
results  will  be  on  your  heads  if  you  pass 
these  limitations  without  restoring  farm 
prices  and  volume  drastically  reduced 
since  1905. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  'Mr. 
booDLiNG^  is  recognized. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Good- 
ling  yielded  his  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Belcher.) 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Ma-ssachusctts  'Mr.  Conte)  . 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge 
everyone  to  vote  for  the  Conte-Findley 
amendment  to  strike  a  blow  for  economy, 
to  help  stop  inflation,  and  to  save  the 
taxpayers  $177  million  a  year. 


I  would  like  to  answer  one  thing  the 
gentleman  fioni  Missi.-sippi.  'Mr. 
Abernethy'  my  good  liiend  said — and  I 
say  that  sincerely.  The  gentleman  talked 
about  my  district  getting  subsidies,  I 
challenge  the  gentleman  to  tell  me  which 
if  any  in  my  district  get  any  subsidy, 
and  which  subsidies  I  have  ever  voted 
for. 

The  Mississippi  Delta  area  receives 
some  of  the  largest  subsidies  in  the 
United  States,  and  yet  it  has  one  of  the 
highest  poverty  rates  in  the  United 
States,  Can  the  gentleman  rationalize 
that? 

I  hope  all  my  colleagues  will  march  up 
the  aisle,  as  they  have  in  the  past,  and 
put  some  sensibility  into  this  runaway 
program. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  iMr.  Foley  i , 

Mr,  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not 
have  more  than  a  handful  of  iieople  in 
my  district  who  receive  more  than 
320.000,  in  commodity  paymeiil.-;,  but  I 
would  tell  my  colleagues  I  have  a  serious 
question  about  the  effectiveness  of  the 
agricultural  programs  if  anything  lower 
than  the  committee  amendment  is 
adopted. 

I  think  a  certain  political  or  perhaps 
cultural  problem  is  reflected  by  Members 
who  do  not  have  substantial  agriculture 
in  their  districts  and  are  seemingly  not 
concerned  about  its  welfare,  Tliese  Mem- 
bers seem  to  think  that  adopting  these 
amendments  is  an  effective  way  to  cut 
the  budget,  but  I  think  they  will  find 
such  action  will  redound  to  the  detriment 
of  their  constituents  in  the  urban  and 
suburban  districts  around  the  country. 
I  strongly  urge  those  on  the  floor  to  op- 
pose the  Findley-Conte  amendment,  and 
the  Jacobs  and  the  Lowenstein  amend- 
ments. The  committee  amendment  at 
$55,000  i.'  as  low  as  we  .should  go. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  'Mr,  Belcher), 

Mr,  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
had  a  long,  hard  argument.  We  always 
have  a  long  debate  on  the  farm  bills,  I 
think  it  has  been  carried  out  at  a  very 
high  level,  I  just  want  to  tell  the  Mcm- 
hers  that  I  believe  that  anything  less 
than  S55.000  is  not  going  to  get  us  a  suc- 
cessful farm  program,  and  I  believe  that 
without  a  successful  farm  bill  and  pro- 
gram, every  single  solitary  district  in 
the  United  States  is  going  to  suffer. 

I  never  try  to  tell  another  Member  of 
Congress  how  to  vote,  I  want  all  the 
Members  to  use  their  very  bc^t  judgment 
and  let  their  conscience  be  their  guide 
and  vote  their  sentiments  on  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Poage)  to  close  the  debate. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  many  feel 
thev  must  vote  for  a  limitation  of  pay- 
ments of  some  kind.  I  think  limitations 
are  unwise.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
necessity  for  any  limitation,  but  many 
sincerely  believe  there  should  be. 

The  committee  has  given  us  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  for  a  limitation,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  use  a  figure  which  the  Sec- 
retarj'  of  Agriculture  and  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  feel  will  be  practical  and 
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one  through  which  we  think  we  can  make 
the  program  continue  to  work. 

We  have  a  choice  between  that  kind  of 
limitation  and  one  which  the  Secretary 
says  will  not  work,  and  one  which  all  of 
us  who  have  studied  agriculture  feel  will 
not  work,  and  one  which  no  single  farmer 
I  know  of  thinks  will  work, 

I  think  the  choice  ought  to  be  to  vote 
down  all  these  limiting  amendments  to 
the  committee  amendment  and  to  sup- 
port the  committee  amendment  for  $55,- 
000.  This  committee  amendment  takes 
care  of  all  this  talk  about  the  millionaires, 
and  takes  care  of  all  this  talk  about  how 
some  people  have  so  much  money.  It  cuts 
everybody  down  to  a  555,000  maximum, 
and  everything  will  be  achieved  that 
Members  say  they  want  to  have  achieved. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Conte-Findley  amend- 
ment. Designed  to  stop  what  is  probably 
among  this  coimtry's  most  profligate 
wastes  of  the  taxpayer's  money,  the 
amendment  would  set  a  ceiling  of  $20,000 
per  crop  on  subsidies  to  individual  farms. 
The  ceiling  now,  as  you  know,  is  virtually 
limitless.  Many  giant  farm  opciations — 
operations  so  lucrative  they  rank  with 
some  of  our  biggest  industries — receive 
yearly  subsidies  well  into  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars.  When  first  be- 
fore the  Congress,  the  farm  subsidy  pro- 
gram was  heralded  as  a  means  of  pro- 
tecting the  small  farmer  against  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  market.  Tlie  program. 
we  were  told,  would  maintain  what  was 
then  a  venerable  American  institution: 
the  small  family  farm. 

It  has  not  worked  out  that  way.  The 
program  now  lavishes  m.oney  on  the  big 
automated  farms — farms  that  can  am- 
ply afford  to  stay  in  the  black  without 
Government  subsidies.  The  small  farm- 
ers, meanwhile,  receive  subsidies  al- 
most trivial  in  comparison  to  their  needs. 
The  small  farm  is  vanishing,  driven  out 
of  the  agricultural  marketplace  by  the 
competition.  The  big  farms,  converselj', 
are  booming. 

Only  a  cursoi-y  glance  at  the  farm 
subsidy  program's  statistics  shows  a  need 
for  wliolcsalc  reform — or.  perhaps,  even 
abolition. 

The  committee  bill,  as  it  now  stands, 
proposes  a  S55.000  limit  on  crop  sub- 
sidies. This  figure  is  plainly  too  high. 
The  Conte-Findley  amendm.ent  would 
more  than  halve  the  committee's  ceil- 
ing, lowering  it  to  the  far  more  reason- 
able sum  of  ?20.000.  It  would,  moreover, 
place  the  subsidy  limit  on  wool  as  well 
as  the  three  crops  cited  in  the  commit- 
tee's bill:  wheat,  feed  grains,  cotton. 

Another  distinction  between  the  com- 
mittee pro\isions  and  the  Conte-Fin- 
dley amendment — a  distinction  that  is 
probably  the  most  significant,  in  fact — 
warrants  mention  here.  The  committee 
bill  encourages  what  can  be  interpreted 
as  lenient  enforcement  of  the  ceilings. 
The  amendment,  quite  to  the  contrary, 
demands  far  more  rigorous  enforcement. 

It  is  liigh  time  the  Congress  eliminated 
abuses  in  the  farm  subsidy  program. 

We  can  start  on  that  job  today. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  All  time 
has  expired, 

parlia:.ient.\ry  i.nqxtry 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 


The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  his  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  am  I 
correct  in  understanding  that  the  first 
vote  will  come  on  the  Lowen-stein  amend- 
ment to  the  committee  amendment, 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  reducing 
the  payment  to  $10,000? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  That 
will  be  the  first  vote, 

Mr,  FINDLEY.  Then  the  second  vote 
will  come  on  the  amendment  to  the  sub- 
stitute amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  (Mr,  Jacobs)? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Which  would  go  down 
to  $5,000  a  year. 

Then  the  next  vote  will  be  on  the  sub- 
stitute amendment,  which  provides  the 
limitation  of  S20.000? 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  is  correct. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr,  Lowenstein)  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Tlie 
question  now  occurs  en  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
I  Mr.  Jacobs)  to  the  substitute  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  Findley), 

The  amendment  to  the  substitute 
amendment  was  rejected. 

.\MENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MB,  STEIGEH  OF  ARI- 
ZONA TO  THE  SfBSTITCTE  AMENDMENT  OF- 
FERED   BY    MR.    FINDLEY    FOR    THE    COMMITTEE 

AME.VDMENT 

Mr,  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment  to  the  sub- 
stitute amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Steicer  of  Arl- 
7ona  to  the  substitute  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  F^ndiey;  At  the  end  thereof  insert  the 
loJlowing: 

'•(5)  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is 
authorised  to  make  long-term  low-cost  loans 
for  those  persons  whose  payments  are  re- 
duced undrr  this  section  and  who  wish  to 
convert  to  other  crops,  said  lor>.ns  not  to  ex- 
ceed a  total  of  $1(50.000.000:  said  loans  to  be 
repaid  including  interest  computed  at  a  sum 
not  less  than  1  percent  above  the  cost  to 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation." 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  iMr. 
Steicer)  to  the  substitute  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Findley)  . 

The  amendment  to  the  substitute 
amendment  was  rejected. 

AMFNt  MENT  OFFJ  RED  HY  MR.  MELCHER  TO  THE 
SrESTITTTE  AMFNOMENT  OFFEHEP  BY  MR. 
FINDLEY    FOR   THE   COMMITTEE   AMENDMENT 

Mr.  MEXCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  substitute  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mflchfr  to  the 
substi'ute  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Find- 
ley  In  section  lOl'l),  enumerating  titles 
of  the  bill  to  which  a  limitation  shall  be 
applicable,  strike  the  Rom  in  numeral  "III". 


The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Montana  iMr. 
Melcheri  to  the  substitute  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
1  Mr.  Findley  » . 

The  amendment  to  the  substitute 
amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BV  MR.  MELCHEB  TO  THE 
SrBbTlrUTE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR. 
FINDLEY    FOR   THE   COMMITTEE   AME.N'DMENT 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  substitute  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Melcher  to  the 
substitute  amendment  offered  by  Mr  Flnd- 
ley:  On  line  20  of  the  Findley  substitute 
strike  "means  semicolon"  and  subs;itute 
therefor  "means  period"  and  strike  the  re- 
mainder of  lines  20.  21  and  22  and  substitute 
therefor  the  following: 

'■provided,  That  the  provisions  of  this  act 
which  limit  payments  to  any  person  shall 
not  be  applicable  to  lands  owned  by  States, 
political  subdivisions,  or  agencies  thereof,  so 
long  as  such  lands  are  farmed,  or  leased  for 
farming  primarily  in  direct  furtherance  of  a 
public  function  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary. ' 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Montana  <Mr. 
Melcheri  to  the  substitute  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Findley ). 

The  amendment  to  the  substitute 
amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  now  occurs  on  the  substitute 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  iMr.  Findley  >. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
u'.and  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man pro  tempore  appointed  as  tellers 
Mr.  Findley  and  Mr.  Poage. 

The  committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
rejjorted  that  tliere  were — ayes  134,  noes 
161. 

So  the  substitute  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

amendment    OFFERED    BY    MR.    MIKVA 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mikva:  On 
page  2.  after  line  24.  add  the  following  new 
section : 

"Sec.  102.  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  any  payments  (as  defined  in  section 
101 )  which  exceed  in  the  aggregate  $5,000 
under  the  programs  established  by  titles  III, 
IV.  V,  .ind  VI  of  this  Act.  unless — 

"  ( 1 )  he  pays  each  person  employed  by  him 
(other  than  a  member  of  his  Immediate 
family)  at  a  rate  not  less  than  that  pre- 
scribed by  section  6(a)  ( 1)  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938.  as  amended  and 

"(2)  he  Is  In  compliance  with  all  applicable 
Federal.  State,  and  local  laws,  ordinances, 
and  regulations  pertaining  to  the  health  and 
safety  of  his  employees,  and 

"(3)    the   Secretary   of   Labor   certifies   In 
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writing  that  the  recipient  U  In  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  paragraphs  (1)  and 
^2)  of  this  section." 

POINT    OF    ORDER 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point  of 

order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Smith  of  Iowa  > .  The  gentleman  will  state 
the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  germane.  It 
is  not  germane  to  the  fundamental  pur- 
pose of  tliis  legislation,  which  is  to  ad- 
.iast  agricultural  prodyction  to  national 
coti5Uinption. 

It  proposes  to  amend  a  statute — sec- 
tion 6'a)'n  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1D38— which  is  not  in  thus 
bill,  or  for  that  matter  is  not  even  under 
the  jui.-diction  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro   tempore.  Does 

the  rentleman  from  Illinois  iMr.  Mikva> 

desiic  to  tc  heard  en  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  MTKVA.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman. 

•      The   CHAIRMAN   pro   tempore.   The 

gentleman  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairm.an.  I  would 
say  in  supi-'ort  of  the  amendment  that 
this  is  a  linntaticn  on  the  subsidy  pay- 
ment that  can  be  made.  Title  I  itself  Is 
a  payment  limitation  title  and  this  is 
another  limitation  en  those  rayments. 

The  amendment  does  not  am.end  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  in  any  way. 
No  one  is  required  to  pay  SI. 60  an  hour. 
The  only  requirement  is  that  if  he  de- 
sires to  obtain  more  than  S5.000  in  sub- 
sidies then  he  niust  comply  with  the 
payment  of  51.60  and  with  all  health  and 
safety  reuu'ations. 

So  I  would  say  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it 

is  gcrirane  to  the  rest  of  the  section  and 

that  it  dees  not  am.end  any  other  statute?. 

The   CHAIRMAN   pro    tempore.   The 

Chair  i?  prepared  to  rule. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinciis  'Mr. 
MiKVA'.  h?..s  c:Tcr?d  an  amendment  as 
a  new  sec:ion  of  tiUe  I  of  the  bill.  The 
c  rn'.-.iit--,'  meniinent  .iust  adopted  es- 
tablished an  annual  ceilin z  on  payments 
to  producers  oi  uplan  i  cotton,  wheat,  and 
teed  gr.uns.  The  arnmdment  offered  by 
the  gemlemnn  from  Illinois  would  ?.dd  a 
new  section  to  require  that  producers  re- 
ceiving such  price  support  payments,  in- 
cluding producers  of  wool,  may  not  re- 
ciive  pavm.ents  aggregating  over  $5,000 
unless  first,  such  producers  pay  all  per- 
sons employed  by  them— other  than  rel- 
atives—not less  than  the  minimum  wage 
prescribed  by  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act:  and  second,  such  producers  certify 
annually  that  they  are  in  compliance 
with  all  applicable  employee  health  and 
safety  laws. 

The  Chairman  has  had  an  opportunity 
to  examine  the  gentleman's  arrendment 
and  would  call  attention  to  a  decision 
by  Chairman  Cox  on  June  13,  1935 — 
Recorp.  page  9579.  In  that  in.^tance.  to 
a  bill  providing  assistance  to  fcrm.ers 
throuEih  the  contractual  benefits  con- 
ferred upon  them  by  the  Agiicultural 
Ad.!ustmcnt  Act,  and  amendment  pro- 
hibiting agreements  under  pro%-isions  of 
that  act  imless  fuch  contracts  estab- 
lished certain  minimum  wage  rates  and 


maximum  hours  for  farm  laborers  was 

held  not  germane. 

The  Chair  feels  that  this  precedent  is 
controlling,  that  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  is  not 
germane,  and  therefore  sustains  the 
point  of  order. 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED     BY     MR.     MIKVA 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mikva  of  n- 
hnois:  On  pa^e  2.  after  line  24.  add  the 
I'oUowir.g  new  i^ectlon: 

"Sec.  102.  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  any  payments  (as  deflnea  in  sec. 
101 )  under  the  programs  established  by  titles 
III,  IV'.  V.  and  VI  of  this  Act,  unless^ 

•■(1)  he  Is  In  compliance  With  all  np- 
pUcable  Federal.  Staie  and  local  lows,  ordi- 
nances, and  regulations  pertaining  to  the 
health  and  safety  of  his  employees,  and 

••(2)  the  Secretary  of  Labor  certltles  In 
wrltluT  that  th.e  recipient  is  in  compliance 
•.viih  the  requirements  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
lIiIs  section." 

POINT    OF    ORDER 

Ml-.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  the  point  of  order. 
Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  the  amendment  is  not 
gennane.  It  does  not  go  to  the  purpose 
of  the  act  and  that  on  the  contrary  it 
seeks  to  impose  re;,'ulat:ons  of  another 
statute  without  amending  the  other 
statute,  that  it  conies  clearly  within  the 
same  ruling  of  Chairman  Cox 

The   CHAIRMAN   pro   tempore.  Does 

the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Mikva > 

desire  to  be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The   CHAIRMAN.   The   gentleman   is 

recognized. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mi'.  Chairman,  I  would 
say  in  defense  of  this  amendment  that 
tlvs  does  not  impose  any  additional  re- 
quirement on  anybody  at  all. 

This  amendment  does  not  change  any 
existing  statute  at  all.  What  it  says  is 
that  we  will  not  give  Federal  subsidies  to 
anybody  who  is  violating  existing  law.  It 
is  therefore  very  germane  to  the  bill  at 
hand. 

We  are  simply  taking  the  position  that 
if  this  amendment  is  adopted  that  Fed- 
eral funds  ought  not  to  be  used  to  sup- 
port scofflaws. 

I  do  not  know  anything  that  is  more 
germane  to  the  purpose  of  this  bill  than 
to  see  to  it  that  Federal  money  is  limited 
solely  to  those  who  comply  with  existing 
law. 

This  does  not  increase  the  jurisdiction 
of  any  agency  in  terms  of  present  exist- 
ing laws.  It  simply  says  that  no  one  is 
entitled  to  receive  Federal  funds  unless 
they  are  complying  with  existing  laws. 
I  urge  that  the  amendment  is  germane. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  pre- 
pared to  rule. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  has  of- 
fered an  amendment  adding  a  new  sec- 
tion in  title  I  of  the  bill.  The  amendment 
would  prohibit  all  price  support  pay- 
ments under  titles  III,  IV,  V  and  VI  of 
the  pending  bill  unless  the  producer  is  in 
compliance  with  applicable  laws  and  reg- 
ulations pertaining  to  the  health  and 
safety  of  employees. 
The  Committee  already  has  before  it 


the  committee  amendment  which  im- 
poses an  overall  payment  limitation.  The 
pending  amendment  would  add  a  com- 
plete prohibition  on  payments  if  certain 
conditions  are  not  met. 

The  Chair  feels  that  in  view  of  the  con- 
cept already  introduced  into  the  bill  by 
the  committee  amendment,  the  further 
amendment  f.ffered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  is  germane.  The  Chair  over- 
rules the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
stated  in  support  of  the  germaneness  of 
the  amendment,  the  amendment  would 
not  add  to  the  requirements  of  law  as 
far  as  any  farmer  is  concerned.  It  simply 
provides  that  before  the  farmer  can  re- 
ceive any  Federal  subsidies  under  this 
bill,  there  ought  to  be  a  certification  that 
he  is  in  compliance  with  all  existing 
health  and  safety  ordinances  and  reg- 
ulations. 

I  would  consider  this  a  trnth-of-a- 
loaf  amendment.  My  own  preference,  as 
I  indicated  when  I  first  Introduced  this 
subject  during  general  debate,  is  that 
all  faiTii  employees  ought  to  bo  covered 
by  all  present  Federal  laws  pertaining 
to  wages,  hours,  safety,  and  health.  The 
man  whose  mcome  is  insufficient  to  feed 
his  famil.v  does  not  get  much  solace  from 
the  fact  that  he  works  for  a  farmer 
rather  tiian  a  factory  owner  or  a  miner. 
I  would  have  preferred  that  the  mini- 
mum wage  standards  now  pertaining  to 
some  farm  employees  should  also  per- 
tain to  the  emplcyO':s  of  those  farmers 
who  received  subsidy  payments  in  excess 
of  S5.000. 

But  if  we  cannot  get  that,  at  least  we 
ought  to  say  that  no  Federal  money 
ought  to  be  used  to  encourage  and  en- 
hance a  farm  operator  who  violates  ex- 
isting law. 

I  might  say  to  the  members  of  the 
committee  that  there  are  many  cases  in 
point.  I  have  before  me  as  an  exhibit 
that  was  introduced  in  a  lawsuit  in  Cali- 
fornia a  list  showing  instance  after  in- 
stance of  farm  operators  who  received 
subsidies  and  who  violated  existing  State 
and  Federal  health  and  safety  laws. 

For  example,  there  was  one  farm  oper- 
ator in  California  who  received  $697,000 
in  1969.  $341,000  in  1968,  and  $622,000 
in  1966,  who  on  some  four  different  oc- 
casions was  investigated  and  inspected 
by  California  liealth  investigators,  and  it 
w'as  found  that  there  were  no  toilet  fa- 
cilities on  his  farm,  no  hand-washing 
facilities,  no  drinking  water,  all  In  viola- 
tion of  existing  California  law. 

We  are  paying  people  subsidies.  Fed- 
eral money  to  encourage  and  enhance 
their  capacity  to  violate  State  law.  I  do 
not  know  anything  that  would  do  more 
for  State  rights  than  to  say  to  all  farm 
operators  that  we  are  not  going  to  give 
them  the  wherewithal  to  ignore  existing 
State  and  local  health  and  safety  ordi- 
nances and  regulations. 

Here  is  an  instance  of  a  farm  operator 
who  received  subsidies  in  1969  of  $1,788,- 
000;  in  1968,  $1,777,000. 

In  instance  after  instance  we  see  the 
grossest  kind  of  violations  of  existing 
health  and  safety  standards:  no  toilet, 
no  hand-washing  facilities,  no  drinking 
water. 

Tliese  are  farm  employees.  These  are 
people  who  are  working  on  these  farms 
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being  denied  the  fundamental  protection 
of  their  own  State,  local  and  Federal  reg- 
ulations, and  the  farm  operators  who  are 
doing  it  are  getting  Federal  money  to 
help  them  to  do  it. 

I  suggest  that  the  amendment  is 
merely  a  small  step  toward  saying,  "We 
are  not  going  to  give  subsidies  to  people 
who  violate  the  existing  laws  of  their 
State  or  their  local  municipality  or  the 
Federal  Government." 

The  amendment  does  not  cure  any  of 
the  fundamental  deficiencies  we  have 
heard  debated  before,  but  at  least  it 
would  take  the  Federal  Government  off 
the  wrong  side  of  an  argument  about 
ileal  th  and  safety  and  would  see  to  it 
thai,  Federal  moneys  are  reserved  for 
those  who  are  willing  to  abide  by  the  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  include  a  list  of  the 
cosponsors  of  my  amendment: 

CosPONSORS  OF  Mr.  Mikva's  Amendment 

Messrs.  Abner  J.  Mikva,  James  G.  O'Hara. 
George  E.  Brown,  Jr.,  Bob  Eckhardt,  Edward 
I.  Koch.  Robert  Nix.  Philip  Burton.  Michael 
Harrington,  Mario  Blaggl.  Ed  Roybal,  Allard 
K.  Lowenstcln.  Thomas  M.  Rees.  Ogden  R. 
Reid.  William  F.  Ryan,  Frank  Tliompson,  Jr. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is,  of  course,  one 
of  the  most  difficult  situations  with 
which  we  have  to  deal.  This  is  like  asking 
when  we  will  stop  whipping  our  wives, 
because  this  has  an  api^eal  to  everyone  of 
us  to  say  that  a  man  should  not  be  paid 
for  violating  the  law. 

But  there  is  the  question  of  the  burden 
of  proof,  and  that  is  quite  important  to 
our  system  of  jurisprudence.  We  had  an 
example  just  yesterday  of  the  question  of 
the  presumi3tion  of  innocence.  I  believe 
the  people  of  the  United  States  are  really 
quite  strong  in  their  belief  that  there  is 
a  presumption  of  innocence.  I  believe  the 
gentleman  who  just  offered  this  amend- 
ment would  be  one  of  the  first  to  advocate 
a  complete  presumption  of  innocence. 

I  do  not  believe  there  should  be  a 
statutory  obligation  placed  upon  the 
farmer  to  prove  he  is  innocent  of  violat- 
ing the  law.  I  think,  of  course,  the  bur- 
den of  proof  should  be  the  other  way, 
and  that  if  he  has  violated  the  law, 
fine  him,  penalize  him.  I  do  not  believe 
the  farmer  or  anybody  else  should  be 
allowed  to  go  without  penalty  for  violat- 
ing the  law,  but  I  do  not  believe  the  bur- 
den of  proof  should  be  on  the  farmer 
to  prove  he  is  innocent,  as  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  does.  It  requires  every 
farmer  to  come  in  and  prove  his  inno- 
cence before  he  is  entitled  to  receive  his 
paym.ent. 

I  think  this  amendment  indicates  the 
futility  of  trying  to  write  this  kind  of 
bill  on  the  floor.  This  amendment  was 
not  submitted  to  the  committee.  The  first 
amendment  was,  and  that  one  was  ruled 
out  of  order,  but  this  one  was  not. 

I  am  not  really  finding  fault  with  the 
gentleman's  thought,  but  his  mechanics 
are  all  wrong. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
chairman  agree  the  substance  of  this 
amendment  was  in  the  amendment  that 
I  showed  to  the  committee? 


Mr.  POAGE.  No,  the  chairman  will  not 
agree  with  that  at  all,  because,  although 
I  think  the  gentleman  has  done  it  inad- 
vertently, he  has  shifted  the  burden  of 
proof,  contrary  to  the  American  way  of 
carrying  out  our  courthouse  procedures. 
I  think  he  has  done  a  thing  contrary  to 
my  understanding  of  American  juris- 
prudence. I  do  not  want  .to  be  a  party  to 
it. 

I  think  the  gentleman  has  also  done  a 
thing  he  does  not  realize.  What  he  is  do- 
ing is  seeking  to  penalize  those  farmers 
who  are  growing  the  three  basic  crops. 
This  bill  and  the  payments  the  gentle- 
man is  talking  about  go  only  to  the  grow- 
ing of  the  three  basic  crops  of  cotton, 
corn,  and  feed  grains.  Thote  are  the  very 
crops  where  we  do  not  have  a  great  deal 
of  hard  labor.  The  great  bulk  of  the  hard 
farm  labor  is  used  in  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles and  specialty  crops,  and  not  in  these 
three  crops  with  which  we  are  concerned 
here.  What  we  are  doing  is  discriminat- 
ing against  the  very  people  who  are  not 
involved  in  the  situation  that  the  gen- 
tleman is  concerned  about.  F.e  really 
wants  his  amendment  to  go  to  the  fruit 
and  vegetable  growers.  Tliat  is  really 
where  the  gentleman  v,a:U-  to  go.  but 
he  applies  it  to  the  cotton  and  corn  and 
feed  grain  growers. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentlem.an 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  have  a  similar  requirement  to 
that  proposed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  in  the  Da\i-Bacon  and  the 
Landrum-Griffith  lavs  and  almost  all 
school  aid  legislation,  including  the 
poverty  program,  and  I  believe  the  gen- 
tleman has  generally  favored  these 
limitations  in  the  past.  Tliere  is  an 
obligation  on  the  part  of  ijeople  to  show 
affirmatively,  and  not  as  a  result  of  any 
trial  or  charge  made  against  them,  but 
as  a  condition  precedent  to  their  entering 
upon  certain  duties  or  obligation.:  or  re- 
ceiving funds,  that  they  are  in  com- 
pliance with  all  laws  that  would  affect 
their  federally  financed  operations  and 
activities. 

Is  the  gentleman  sut-gesting  to  this 
House  that  the  great  American  farmer, 
whom  we  have  always  believed  to  be  at 
the  very  foundation  of  the  values  and 
concepts  this  country  has  been  built 
upon,  will  have  greater  difficulty  comply- 
ing with  the  laws  that  are  passed  for  all 
of  us,  and  to  observe  them,  than  this 
group  of  people? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Yes,  I  certainly  am.  be- 
cause certainly  the  farmer  is  in  no  posi- 
tion to  have  the  accounts  that  the  in- 
dustrial operations  of  America  have.  He 
simply  does  not  carry  his  accounts  that 
way.  Certainly  I  am  suggesting  there  is 
a  difference,  a  very  big  and  very  impor- 
tant difference,  and  one  which  apparent- 
Iv  hps  never  occurred  to  a  great  many 
Members  of  this  House. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  whenever  we  talk  about 
health  and  safety  it  is  like  supporting 
motherhood  and  the  flag.  It  is  a  little 
difficult  to  be  against  it. 

However,  I  do  feel  there  is  a  proper 
place  for  both.  The  proposal  made  by  the 


gentleman  from  Illinois  in   this  bill  is 
definitely  not  the  proper  place. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority Member  on  the  Labor  Subcommit- 
tee, we  had  before  our  committee  a  bill 
now  before  the  Rules  Committee,  on 
occupational  health  and  safety.  We  have 
discussed  and  debated  that  bill  in  the 
committee  for  over  6  months.  The  bill 
now  rests  before  the  Rules  Committee 
subject  to  hearings. 

All  of  the  worries  over  the  problems 
the  gentleman  from  IlUnois  has  ex- 
pressed— that  can  take  place  or  have 
taken  place — is  covered  under  that  bill. 

There  is  another  problem  that  ccncerns 
me  at  this  time.  The  gentleman  makes 
reference  to  State  laws.  I  hesitate  to  see 
the  Federal  Government  once  again  over- 
shadow and  oversee  States  rights.  I  be- 
lieve there  is  enough  law  e:iforcen:ent  on 
the  State  level.  If  these  safety  laws  exist 
on  ti.e  S'a  e  level — they  should  be  en- 
forced on  the  State  level.  They  should  not 
come  to  the  Federal  Government  and  say 
that  we  sliouid  establish  an  agency  by 
which  these  lav.s  should  be  controlled. 

I  also  feel  that  the  farmers  are  going 
to  be  penalized,  because  all  the  farmers 
are  not  included  in  this  measuie.  as  they 
are  in  the  Occupational  Health  and 
Safety  bill. 

I  ask  the  Members  of  this  House  at 
this  time  to  refrain  from  any  support  of 
this  proposal.  The  Occupaiicnal  Hea'.th 
and  Safety  bill  will  be  before  the  House 
soon,  and  at  that  time  we  can  make  all 
the  adjastments  that  are  needed. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  nuir.ber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  come  from  a  district 
that  has  no  farmers  in  it.  It  includes 
Greenwich  Village  and  the  upper  East 
Side  of  Manhattan.  It  is  probably  the 
most  urban  district  in  the  country. 
There  are  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
no  cnnstituent-5  I  represent  who  will  be 
assisted  by  this  amendment. 

I  will  tell  the  Members  why  I  rise  to 
proudly  say  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment  and  to  speak  in  favor  of  it. 
It  was  about  30  years  ago  v.hen  the  pic- 
ture "The  Grapes  of  Wrath"  played  in 
the  movie  houses  across  this  coun- 
try. I  believe  everybody  remembers  the 
"Okies,"  so-called  and  so  well  depicted, 
with  respect  to  what  was  hap;ienmg  on 
many  farms  of  this  country.  It  made  a 
great  impression  on  me  as  a  yomig  boy. 

I  am  a  city  boy.  Really.  I  have  been  on 
very  few  farms  in  my  lifetim.e.  I  visited 
several  Iowa  farms  last  year  with  John 
Culver,  but  other  than  that,  never  be- 
fore. Those  farms  were  modern  and 
comfortable  but  I  have  never  forgotten 
the  farms  described  in  the  movies  in  the 
1930's  and  the  farmworkers  who  worked 
them.  And  I  always  believed  that  some- 
thing should  be  done  to  prevent  human 
beings  from  being  so  ill  treated  and 
housed  as  have  been  some  farmworkers 
throughout  the  years. 

It  would  appear  from  some  of  the 
statements  made  on  the  floor  by  Mem- 
bers speaking  in  opposition  that  what 
this  amendment  seeks  t^  effect  is  some- 
thing new,  that  it  affects  conditions 
which  we  ought  to  study  or  think  about. 
One  might  get  the  impression  perhaps 
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the  conditions  sought  to  be  remedied  do 
not  exist. 

But  ihe  Mcmbti-s  and  I  know  that 
everv  2  or  3  years  tliere  is  an  expose  in 
llie  newspapers  about  tiie  terrible  condi- 
tions that  exist  m  the  various  States— 
in  my  own  State,  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  other  States.  There  are  few  States 
that  are  free  of  what  we  are  talking 
about,  particularly  wlien  we  talk  about 
the  plight  of  the  migraiory  workers.  The 
fact  is  that  many  do  not  have  sanita- 
tion faculties  and  decent  housmg  pro- 
vided for  them. 

Then  everybody  says.  "Well,  it  is  a  ter- 
rible thins;,  and  we  have  to  do  something 
about  it.  and  we  will  study  the  problem.' 
Then  nothing  happens. 
Then  a  bill  comes  to  this  floor  which 
has  prousions  gi\-ing  to  farmers  $55,000 
in  Federal  subsidies,  and  an  amendment 
is  offered  which  says.  '•Well,  listen.  If. 
Mr.  Farmowner,  you  want  $55,000  in 
Federal  moneys,  we  expect  you  at  least — 
at  the  very  least— to  abide  by  the  State 
and  Federal  laws  that  govern  your  em- 
ployees." 

We  are  not  talking  about  the  mini- 
mum wages  in  this  amendment,  although 
we  should  be. 

We  arc  just  saying  you  ought  to  pro- 
vide them  with  adequate  sanitary  facili- 
ties and  decent  hoaxing.  We  say  to  you. 
•'Mr.  Farm  Owner,  if  you  are  not  willing 
to  do  that,  then  the  American  public  is 
not  willing  to  subsidize  you."  I  do  not 
think  that  is  an  unfair  request  to  make 
of  a  farmowner  or  an  unfair  request  to 
make  of  this  Congress  to  say  let  us  be 
fair  to  everybody.  We  hear  about  fair- 
ness to  the  fannowncr.  How  about  the 
farmworker?  It  seems  to  me  this  is  the 
opportunity  to  fie  him  in— one  with  the 
other.  The  farmowner  has  a  S55.000 
subsidy.  Surely  then  he  has  a  commit- 
ment that  he  ought  to  abide  by  the  laws 
Oi  the  land  insofar  as  it  affects  his  farm- 
workers. That  Ls  why  I  support  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KOCH.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Let  m.e  say  first  that 
I  appreciate  the  gentleman  yielding. 

To  start  with,  this  $55,000  that  you  are 
talking  about  does  not  apply  to  very 
manv  farmers.  My  brother  and  I.  for  ex- 
ample, own  about  1.000  acres  of  land,  and 
that  is  a  pretty  good  hunk  of  land.  We  get 
$490  each  as  I  recall  for  cotton  and  grain. 
Our  tenants  get  twice  that  much  because 
we  rent  on  that  basis.  The  point  I  want 
to  make,  though,  to  the  gentleman  who 
has  not  been  around  farms  very  much. 
he  says,  is  that  the  farm  owners  do  not 
live  in  luxury,  themselves. 

Mr.  KOCH.  They  do  not  have  rtmning 
water  and  they  do  not  h?.ve  sanitar>' 
faculties? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  At  least  one-third  of 
them  have  no  sanitary  faculties. 

Mr.  KOCH.  If  my  colleague  wUl  per- 
mit me.  I  do  not  know  anything  about 
his  farm,  but  I  dare  say  that  your  brother 
or  whoever  else  is  working  that  farm 
probably  has  those  facilities.  I  would  be 
shocked  if  he  did  not  have  running  wa- 
ter. And  the  fact  is  that  the,amendment 
provides  that  employees  be  given  the 
minimiun  .services  that  the  law  now  re- 


quires. And  it  is  not  your  farm  that  is 
going  to  have  a  problem. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  The  gentleman  would 
just  be  shocked,  then,  because  that  is  the 
situation. 

Mr.  KOCH.  That  your  brother  is  not 
providing  these  minimum  facilities?  I 
would  be  surprised. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  One-third  of  the  farms 
do  not  have  sanitary  facilities,  and  we 
cannot  do  anything  about  that  so  long  as 
you  limit  Farmers  Home  Administration 
water  and  sewer  grants  and  loans. 

Mr.  KOCH.  The  amendment  says 
"those  farms  that  are  not  wUhng  to  pro- 
vide the  minimum  faciUties  already  re- 
quired by  law"  shall  not  receive  the  sub- 
sidy. Tlus  amendment  does  not  mandate 
additional  services  to  be  provided.  It 
merely  says  "those  faciUties  that  are  now 
required  by  law  should  be  provided  to  the 
farm  worker"  if  you  in  turn  want  to  get 
yotu"  $55,000. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  just  want  to  say  to  him  that  if  I  got 
that  S55.000  payment,  he  feels  all  farm- 
ers receive.  I  would  sure  get  those  facul- 
ties, just  as  soon  as  I  get  the  FHA  water 
project  by  my  farm.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  New  York  for  yielding. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  rise  in  op- 
posite n  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  appreciate  the 
attention  of  the  author  of  the  amend- 
ment because  I  would  like  to  have  a  little 
colloquy  with  him  in  connection  with 
this  amendment. 

Very  frankly  I  find  myself  sympa- 
thetic to  the  desires  of  the  gentleman 
from  lUinois  in  connection  with  his 
amendment.  In  fact,  I  cwas  considered 
sympathetic  with  the  original  amend- 
rnent  he  offered  had  we  been  able  to 
modify  it  some  and  had  we  been  able  to 
make  it  germane,  we  could  have  stricken 
out  the  overtime  provisions,  which 
frankly  I  do  not  think  wiU  work  in  con- 
nection with  f  amis. 

The  reason  why  I  rise  to  ask  the  t;en- 
tleman  a  couple  of  questions  and  engage 
in  .some  colloquy  with  him  at  the  present 
time  has  to  do  with  part  2  of  section  102 
as  he  proposes  it  where  he  says  the  Sec- 
letarj-  of  Labor  certifies  in  writing  that 
the  recipient  is  in  comphance  with  the 
requirements  of  paragraph  1  of  this  sec- 
tion. If  I  can  just  briefly  explain  what  I 
would  like  to  have  the  gentleman  com- 
ment on,  of  course,  the  amendment 
woiUd  preclude  any  farmer  from  receiv- 
ing any  kind  of  payment  or  even  being 
considered  to  be  in  compliance  with  any 
kind  of  a  provision  of  the  present  act 
until  the  Secretary  so  certifies.  Now.  the 
burden,  then,  is  upon  the  Secretarj-  of 
Labor,  not  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
and  then  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  to 
certify.  I  want  to  ask  the  gentleman 
what  he  feels  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is 
going  to  have  to  know  before  he  certifies 
compliance,  because  there  are,  as  the 
gentleman  knows,  several  million  farms 
in  this  country. 

I  do  not  have  any  idea  as  to  how  many 
people  are  going  to  be  needed  under  this, 
but  I  am  sure  there  woiUd  be  an  army 
of  people  going  out  checking  on  this  be- 
fore the  Secretary  certifies  them — or  is 
he  going  to  certify  them  merely  by  guess 
and  by  gcsh? 
Mr.  MIKVA.  WUl  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  lUinois. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
sav  in  re..ponse  to  the  gentleman's  in- 
quiry that  the  Secretary  can  certify  on 
the  basis  of  a  sworn  statement  filed  by 
tlie  farm  operator  that  he  is  in  such 
comphance,  and  unless  the  Secretary  is 
in  receipt  of  any  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary that  would  suffice. 

Mr.  SISK.  Is  the  gentleman  saying  that 
Mr.  Jones,  who  is  a  tanner  in  x  State, 
has  complied  as  best  he  knows  how  luider 
this  program,  and  that  then  unless  tlie 
Secretary  has  knowledge  otherwise,  that 
he  will  automatically  certify  him?  In 
other  words,  is  he  saying  that  he  is  going 
to  automatically  certify  a  farmer  unless 
proof  has  been  developed  that  he  is  not 
incompliance? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Based  on  a  sworn  state- 
ment by  the  employer  that  he  is  in  com- 
pliance. That  is  the  way  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act  works,  and  many  other  programs  un- 
der the  Federal  law  work,  where  a  sworn 
statement  from  a  person  involved  is  suffi- 
cient unless  evidence  to  the  contrary  has 
been  received. 

Now.  if  somebody  files  a  sworn  state- 
ment which  is  faUe,  he  is  subject  to 
penalties. 

Mr.  SISK.  But  the  farmer  is  not  filing 
any  statement,  there  is  nothing  for  the 
farmer  to  file:  this  is  strictly  something 
that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  going  to 
certify  to.  I  am  interested  in  how  much 
information  he  is  going  to  have  to  have 
before  he  makes  such  a  certification,  and 
I  am  !U.<^t  wondering  how  many  people 
are  going  to  get  involved  in  here  going 
around  checking  on  this,  if  he  is  going  to 
insist  on  actually  checking  with  each 
farmer  before  he  cerliUes  t'aera. 

Mr.  Mn\.VA.  There  is  ample  analogy 
for  a  procedure  such  as  I  suggested  un- 
der Federal  statutes  like  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act.  and  others,  where  a  sworn 
statement  of  a  proposed  recipient  or  a 
proposed  contractor  is  sufficient  miless 
there  is  evidence  to  the  contrary.  There 
is  no  large  army  of  iiivcstiyators  going 
around,  snooping  around.  Where  there 
are  instances  where  a  farm  operator  is 
in  notorious  violation,  and  he  files  a 
false  statement,  knowing  it  to  be  false. 
then  he  is  subject  to  penalties  under 
Federal  law. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  do  not  find  anything  m 
the  gentleman's  amendment  that  re- 
quires a  farmer  to  file  anything. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  am  stating  that  the  Sec- 
retary could  set  up  such  a  system,  simi- 
lar to  that  established  under  countless 
other  statutes.  The  wiiole  program 
would  be  subject  to  the  Administrative 
Review  Act,  and  the  farm  operator  would 
be  fully  protected,  and  the  Secretary 
would  not  have  any  large  army  of  in- 
vestigators going  about  such  as  the  gen- 
tleman is  talking  about. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

(Bv  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Sisk 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  he.-itate 
to  impose  on  the  time  of  the  Commit- 
tee. And  further,  let  me  say  to  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  and 
others  who  may  be  interested  in  this 
amendment.  I  have  a  great  de:\l  of  sym- 
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pathy  with  it.  I  do  not  desire  to  see  any 
farm  operation  that  is  the  kind  of  farm 
operation  such  as  mentioned  by  the  gen- 
tleman where  they  woiUd  receive  one 
dime  from  the  Federal  Government. 

The  gentleman  has  cited  some  farms 
in  California,  and  I  would  like  to  find 
out  the  names  of  any  farms  that  are 
in  compliance  or  involved  in  the  pro- 
grams covered  in  here,  and  I  am  speak- 
ing of  cotton;  that  is,  I  believe,  about 
the  only  program  in  my  State  where 
such  a  certification  has  ever  been  made, 
that  it  was  not  in  compliance,  because 
there  is  really  little  labor  involved  on 
the  cotton  farms  in  California;  they  are 
all  mechanized  entirely.  I  recognize  that 
we  have  had  a  problem  in  the  fruit  areas, 
and  we  have  had  a  problem  with  the 
gra:.ie  pickers,  and  we  have  had  a  prob- 
lem in  many  areas  in  vegetables  and 
fruits,  and  other  commodities,  but  here 
we  are  not  dealine  of  course  in  that  area 
at  all;  we  are  dealing  with  a  completely 
different  type  of  agriciUture,  and  an  en- 
tirely dilTerent  commodity. 

I  woiUd  like  to  support  the  gentle- 
man's amendment,  and  I  would  support 
it  if  he  would,  instead  of  saying  the  Sec- 
retary of  L^bor.  he  woiUd  make  it  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  but  I  do  not 
support  the  amendment  v.hcn  it  has  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  in  it.  I  think  that  is 
entirely  wrong;  I  think  it  imposes  a  bur- 
den that  he  simply  coiUd  not  fulfill. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  MIKVA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments. 

I  can  only  say  that  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  already  enforces  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  as  to  those  farm  employees 
that  are  covered;  so  this  is  not  giving 
some  new  jurisdiction  to  the  Department 
of  Labor.  In  fact  what  the  gentleman 
suggests  would  be  to  take  away  existing 
jurisdiction  from  the  Department  of 
Labor,  which  I  woiUd  be  reluctant  to  do. 
Also  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
I  have  communications  about  California 
faiTn  operators  who  are  receiving  sub- 
sidies— not  fruit  growers — who  are  in 
violation  of  existing  Califorma  laws. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  would  certainly  want  to 
see  whether  they  are  in  compliance  with 
the  law.  We  do  have  State  laws  which 
will  bring  them  into  compliance.  All  we 
have  to  know  is  about  where  the  farm 
Is. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  would  be  very  glad  to 
help  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  assure  the  gentleman  that 
we  would  help  to  see  that  they  come  into 
compliance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  amendment 
is  voted  down  because  I  do  think  it  is 
unworkable  as  presently  written. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  too  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  I  was 
in  favor  of  the  proposal  as  it  was 
originally  explained  to  me.  But  I  must 
confess  that  one  of  tlie  strongest  and 
persuasive  arguments  against  it  was  the 
one  made  by  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee the  gentleman  from  Texas,  where 
he  suggested  that  the  burden  of  proof 
is  essentially  what  is  involved  here. 

Were  the  gentleman's  amendment 
limited  solely  to  violation  of  Federal  law 


or  regulations  there  would  be  some  sense 
to  tie  a  Federal  program  of  subsidy  to 
compliance  with  Federal  laws  and  regu- 
lations. 

But  it  just  seems  to  me  to  make  far 
less  sense  to  tie  into  compliance  con- 
formity to  local  or  State  laws  without 
requiring  a  conviction,  and  satisfy  objec- 
tions as  to  the  burden  of  proof. 

I  voted  against  a  similar  proposal  that 
has  been  before  this  House  involving  stu- 
dent loans  where  we  suggested  that  we 
not  subsidize  students  who  are  con- 
victed—in that  instance  of  wrongdoing 
during  student  demonstrations.  We  had 
a  similar  program  where  we  required  cer- 
tification by  the  universities  of  compli- 
ance with  certain  rules  and  regulations 
before  we  would  subvent  to  them  Federal 
assistance. 

I  voted  against  those  also  because  I 
felt  it  was  an  unwarranted  intrusion  of 
the  Federal  Government  into  what  are 
essentially  local  matters. 

I  would  vote  for  this  amendment  were 
it  tied  solely  and  exclusively  to  failure 
to  comply  with  Federal  regulation  or  law 
but  when  it  is  extended  to  certification 
that  a  fanner  is  not  violating  a  local 
ordinance  or  a  State  law  it  just  seems  to 
me  that  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture's  argument  that  burden 
cf  proof  is  an  essential  ingredient  that 
requires  demonstration  of  fair  play  and 
equity  to  be  consistent  with  the  posi- 
tion i  took  in  voting  against  the  restric- 
tion upon  students  and  upon  universities, 
upon  which  their  Federal  grants  were 
dependent,  that  it  requires  equal  con- 
sistency in  this  instance. 

Mr  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALDIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  I  was  going  to 
take  the  floor  to  make  the  same  com- 
ments which  tiie  gentleman  has  made, 
but  he  has  made  them  much  better  than 
I  could. 

I  subscribe  to  what  the  gentleman  has 
said  and  think  the  gentleman  has  drawn 
the  line  very  well  and  he  has  brought 
out  the  parallel  very  well  as  regards  to  the 
student  situation,  and  more  importantly 
as  to  the  question  of  the  burden  of  proof. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  amendment 
is  voted  down. 

.AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    ECKH.^RDT 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Eckhardt  of 
Texas  as  a  substltut*  for  the  amendment 
offered  by  Mr.  Mikv.i  of  Dllnols:  On  page  2, 
after  line  24,  add  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

'Sec.  102.  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  any  p.-ij-ments  (as  defined  In  sec.  101) 
imder  the  programs  established  by  titles  III, 
IV,  V.  and  VI  of  this  Act,  unless — he  certifies 
under  o.-ah  that  he  Is  in  compliance  with 
all  applicable  Feder.-il.  Stat-e  and  local  laws, 
ordinances,  and  regulations  pertaining  to  the 
health  and  safety  of  his  employees." 

This  provision  shall  be  subject  to  enforce- 
ment by  the  secretary  of  labor  under  such 
processes  as  he  shall  establish. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
difference  between  this  amendment  and 
the  Mikva  amendment  is  that  it  provides 
just  as  the  last  speaker  has  pointed  out 


that  the  same  rule  shah  apply  with  re- 
spect to  farmers  as  applies  with  respect 
to  universities  and  with  respect  to  stu- 
dents and  scholarships.  They  are  re- 
quired, in  order  to  receive  Federal  as- 
sistance, to  be  in  compliance  with  Fed- 
eral and  State  laws,  and  all  they  need  to 
do  to  show  that  they  are  in  compliance 
IS  to  file  a  statement  tmder  oath  to  the 
e'iTect  that  they  are.  The  processes  of  en- 
forcement are  then  given  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor.  The  major  enforcement 
measure  would  be  to  bring  an  action  for 
perjury  or  for  false  swearing  a:rainst  a 
person  who  is  actually  engaged  in  an 
offense.  The  processes  would  be  directed 
at  that  sort  of  procedure. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  vrill  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  do  think  the  gentleman's 
language  would  improve  the  amend- 
ment, but  I  still  have  a  question.  As  I 
understood  my  colleague  from  Califor- 
nia *Mr.  WALDIE  >  a  httle  bit  ago,  he 
pointed  out,  for  example,  that  the  lan- 
guage could  be  in  compliance  with  all 
applicable  Federal  laws  pertaining  to.  et 
cetera.  I  would  be  inclined  personaUy  to 
think  that  that  would  probably  be  a  good 
thine.  I  raise  the  question  as  to  the  obh- 
gation  of  a  Federal  agency  to  investigate 
in  connection  with  local  and  State  laws, 
and  I  would  appreciate  my  friend's  com- 
ment. I  know  he  is  knowledgeable  in 
that  area.  That  is  the  question  I  am  con- 
cerned about. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  have  had  some  ex- 
iDcrience  in  tliis  area,  because  as  director 
of  the  Southwestern  Regional  Office  of 
the  Coordinator  of  Inter-American  Af- 
fairs  during   the   Truman   Administra- 
tion, I  had  something  to  do  with  the 
migratory   labor  question  in  my   State 
and  in  the  southwest  region,  and  I  know 
the  distingiushed  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fomia  has  vast  experience  in  that  field 
in  his  State.  Also  in  the  Texas  Legisla- 
ture I  have  had  experience  with  such 
laws  as.  for  example,  safety  regulations 
on  trailers  carrying  cotton  to  the  gin. 
We  have  provided  in  States  quite  le- 
nient laws,  but  those  lenient  laws  should 
nevertheless   be  enforced.   Actually   the 
Federal  Government  frequently  does  not 
touch  this  agricultural  field  by  specific 
laws  in  the  field.  It  seems  to  me  that 
Uiis  amendment  reflects  the  height  of 
good  relationships  between  the  Stat*  and 
the  Federal  governments  in  the  enforce- 
ment field.  "What  we  are  doing  is  not 
changing  State  laws.  We  are  letting  them 
be  as  lenient  as  the  State  may  desire. 
But  we  are  requiring  that  the  person 
who  is  operating  under  them,  sv.car  that 
he  is  in  comphance  under  them. 

I  would  not  want  to  Federalize  regula- 
tions regarding  agriculture  in  the  States. 
But  I  woiUd  like  to  see  persons  comply 
with  that  whole  fabric  of  law  that  is 
made  up  of  both  Federal  and  State  law. 
Mr.  SISK.  If  the  gentleman  wUl  yield 
further,  I  appreciate  his  comments. 
Acain.  as  I  indicated  when  I  made  my 
statement  on  the  floor.  I  am  sympathetic 
basically  with  what  the  gentleman  is 
seeking  to  do.  I  have  some  question,  £is 
I  have  said,  particularly  where  we  tie  in. 
for  example,  with  local  laws,  and  In  a 
sense  it  then  becomes  a  burden,  as  I 
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understand,  upon  the  Se<:retary  of  Labor 

to  determine,  if  a  ^""^\°"  ^^^^^^^S 
laws  and  ordinances  as  well  as  State  laws 
As  I  have  said.  I  recognize  that  the 
eentleman  has  had  a  great  deal  of  ex- 
Kmncl  in  this  area.  That  is  the  onlv 
Question  I  would  have  with  the  tt.Ule 

"^"S'  SS^rSt^VoI  the  gentle- 
man-su^PP^-t  the  amendm.nt  if  the  ref- 
erence to  State  law  was  deleted? 

Mr  SISK.  Frankly.  I  see  nothing; 
wi^ng  with  the  revised  P' o^'^f ^'^'l^  J  f 
een  leman  has  offered.  Personally.  I  can- 
not sP^ak  for  the  committee  or  anyone 

^^m71:CKHARDT.  would  the  gentle- 
man who  offered  the  original  amend- 
ment care  to  comment? 

M  MIKVA.  I  would  support  the  sub- 
.tiVute  as  the  .eatleman  has  proposed 
it  Tf  thin  would  satisfy  the  objections 
Sat  have  been  raised  here.  I  certamly 
do  not  like  to  place  any  hea\y  buid.n 

"m'^EcSaRDT.   as   the  gentleman 
^^^i;^^?rI^^S1^Sman  from 

Texa.>   has  proposed. 

Mr.  ECKHARD-r.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ur-e  that  the  substitute  be  adopted  It 
Ts    a    very    reasonable    and    restricted 

amendment.  , 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

pc-ntleman  y.eld? 

Mr  ECKHARDT  I  yield  to  the  verj 
able  chalnnan  of  the  committee. 

Mr  POAGE.  Unfortunately.  I  ha\e 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  see  the  gen- 
tteman's  amendment.  That  is  no  fault 
of  his.  He  could  not  pa.ss  it  around. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Bemleman 
from  Texas  would  still  require  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  to  enforce  the  laws  re- 
5eSd  S.  not  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, certainly  I  am  in  favor  of  reqmr- 
ing  everyone,  fanner,  or  anybody  else  to 
oSy  the  law.  There  is  certainly  no  objec- 
tion at  that  point. 

I  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  go  along 
and  require  a  certificate  as  to  ob-xhcnce 
of  the  law  on  the  part  of  anybody  who  :  • 
going  to  get  public  money. 

But  I  think  the  whole  matter  should 
be  left  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
and  I  do  not  propose  to  transfer  the  en- 
forcement of  agricultural  law  over  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor.  That  is  a  matter  of 
agricultural  payments. 

Mr  ECKHARDT.  Let  me  say  to  the 
able  chairman,  whom,  incidentally.  I 
have  supported  throughout  and  w-hose 
bill  I  strongly  recommend,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  question  of  who  enforces  it  li- 
nearly as  important  as  the  gentleman 
may  think,  because  the  way  the  arnend- 
ment  is  now  drafted,  the  major  enforce- 
ment would  be  by  the  U.S.  atto^"^>^  )," 
a  suit  on  a  count  of  perjury.  All  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  would  do  under  these 
circumstances  would  be  to  act  as  the 
person  who  determined  whether  or  not 
there  was  a  likelihood  that  a  violation 
occurred.  ,^   .  ._ 

Mr  POAGE.  Then  if  it  is  not  that  im- 
portant, why  not  let  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  make  that  determinat'on  and 
submit  it  to  the  district  attorney? 

I  agree  the  district  attorney  has  to 
carry  on  the  prosecution. 


Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Would  the  gentle- 
man then  si;pport  it? 

Mr  POAGE.  Certainly  I  will  support 
the  idea  that  anyone  whom  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  finds  in  violation  should 

not  be  paid. 

Mr  ECKHARDT.  I  suspect  if  we 
change  the  word  to  -Secretary  oi  Agri- 
culture," the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
would  police  the  amendment,  but  the 
US  attorney  would  bring  an  action  to 
And  whether  or  not  anyone  was  guilty 
of  false  swearing. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  see  no  difficulty  with 

'"Mr  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  a:=k  unanimous  consent  to  alter 
the  amendment  so  as  to  read  -Secretary 
,-f  Agriculture." 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  reque.^t  of  the  ccr.tlcman 

from  Texas?  t    Kio.f 

Mr   MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 
The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
T  <:av  I  thip.k  the  objection  is  perhaps 
veil  ta>en.  I  thiTik  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor wouM  be  the  person  who  would  be 
be^t  prepared  to  investigate  a  violaticri 
of  safety  requirements.  I  merely  offered 
this  as  an  accommodation,  but  I  still 
think  the  smendment  is  good,  and  I  still 
reoeat  it  makes  very  little  difference 
whether  it  is  the  one  Secretary  or  the 
other,  except  from  the  standpoint  of  effi- 
ciency of  enforcement.  . 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
i'"Tian  from  Colorado. 

Mr  EVANS  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Chair- 
man I  stm  find  myself  unable  to  support 
this  approach,  because  I  can  easily  en- 
vi^'on  a  farmer  swearing  he  is  in  com- 
p'lance  with  what  the  laws  are  of  which 
i^e  is  aware,  and  then  find  hinvself  in  a 
taw>=mt  and  then  a  trial.  M  it  is  found 
he  was  not  in  compliance,  he  is  not  only 
guilty  of  a  violation,  and  suffer  a  loss 
of  paj-ment,  but  he  may  also  be  guUty 

of  perjury.  ..    ,   »  , 

I  think  the  gentleman  is  absolutei> 
correct  that  the  man  is  not  only  losing 
his  payment,  but  the  man  is  ta'.nng  the 
risk  not  onlv  of  being  in  \1olation  of  the 
law.  but  of  subjecUng  himself  to  a  charge 

of  perjury. 
Mr   ECKHARDT.  I  would  say  if  the 

illegal  act  is  a  matter  of  whether  there  is 
a  violation  of  the  State  or  Federal  law 
or  not:  if  this  is  the  matter  to  be  en- 
forced and  the  person  would  be  charged 
with  knowledge  of  the  law  and  would  be 
KUiltv  even  if  he  did  not  know  the  law. 
But  if  the  charge  is  perjury,  he  must  do 
it  intentionally,  so  the  objection  the 
gentleman  is  making  would  have  ob- 
tained against  the  original  provision,  but 
it  does  not  against  the  amended  provi- 

Mr  EVANS  of  Colorado.  I  have  heard 
the  gentleman  use  the  word  "perjury" 
in  the  context  with  his  amendment. 

Mr  ECKHARDT.  That  is  right,  but  an 
element  of  perjur>'  is  intent  to  misstate 
But  a  man  who  makes  a  wrong  statement 
erroneously  and  without  knowledge  of 
his  misstatement  is  not  in  violation  of 
title  18  section  1621  of  the  United  States 
Code  which  says  that  to  be  guilty  of  per- 
jury one  must  "willfully  and  contrary 


to  his  oath  state  or  subscribe  "any  ma- 
terial matter  which  he  dees  not  believe 
to  be  true."  ,  . 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

I  merely  want  to  say.  af  t^r  hearing  the 
discussion  by  my  colleague  from  Texas 
(Mr  ECKHARDT ;  tliat  I  would  be  prepared 
to  accept  the  substitute  amendment  he 
has  offered  so  long  as  it  steys  m  the 
language  he  has  stated;    that  is,  that 
whatever    enforcement    processes    and 
whatever  procedures  are  to  be  established 
aie  to  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Denartment  of  Labor.  I  say  this  because 
I  do  not  believe  that  this  amendment 
ought  to  change  the  existing  balance  be- 
tween the  Department  of  Agnc  allure  and 
the  Department  of  Labor.  What  current 
farm  employees  are  uadL'r  Federal  law 
are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

As  mv  colleague  from  Michigan  sug- 
gested, "we  do  not  look  to  the  FAA  to 
handle  airplane  employees,  and  we  do  not 
look  to  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion to  handle  transportaUon  employees, 
so  we  ought  not  look  to  the  Department 
of  Acriculture   to  handle  what   funda- 
mentally is  a  labor  jurisdiction  problem. 
I  will  support  the  substitute  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  colleag'.;e  from  Texas. 
The   CHAIRMAN    pro    tempore.   The 
question  is  on  the  substitute  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
iMr  EcKH\RDT)  for  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  centleman  from  Illinois  ^Mr. 

MlKVA>.  ,.    . 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  Divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  EcKiiAnoT)  there 
^vcre — aves  37.  noes  53. 

So    the    substitute    amendment    was 

rejected.  _, 

The    CHAIRMAN    pro    tempore.    The 

que.,tion  is  on  the  amendment  offered  by 

the  gentleman  from  Illinois  <  Mr.  MrKVA> . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 


AMENDMENT    IN    THE    NATUP.E    OF    A    SUBSTITUTE 
OFFERED    BY     MR.    HALL 

Mr   HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Hall:  Strike  out  all  after  the 
enactmg  clause  and  Insert  the  following: 
TITLE  I— PAYMENT  LIMITATION 

Sec.  101.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 

^  ^(  I?  The  total  amount  of  payments  which  a 
person  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  annually 
under  the  program  established  under  Title  IV 
of  this  Act  shall  not  exceed  $20,000. 

(2)  The  term  "payments"  as  used  In  this 
section  means  cropland  restoration  payments 
but  does  not  mean  loans  or  purchases. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  isssue  regulations 
denning  the  term  "person"  and  prescribing 
^uch  rules  as  he  determines  necessary  to  as- 
sure a  fair  and  reasonable  application  of  such 
I'mnatlon:  Provided,  That  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  which  limit  payments  to  any  persoii 
shall  not  be  applicable  to  lands  owned  b> 
States,  political  subduislons,  or  agencies 
tlierecf,  so  long  as  such  lands  are  farmed 
primarily  in  the  direct  /"^therance  of  a 
public  function,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 

^^^^''  TITLE  II— DAIRY 

DAWY    BASE    PLANS 

SEC  201  (a)  The  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act.  as  reenacted  and  amended  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Agreemerit  Act  of  1937 
as  amended,  is  further  amended  by  strimg 
in  subparagraph  (B)  of  subnection  8c(5)  all 
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that  part  of  said  subparagraph    (Bi    wh.tii 
follows  the  comma  at  the  end  of  clause  (C) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"(d)    a  further   adjustment,  equitably   to 
apportion  the  tou.I  value  of  the  milk-  pur- 
chased by  any  handler,  or  by  all  handlers, 
among  producers  on  the  basis  of  their  mar- 
ketings of  milk  during  ii  represent.atlve  pe- 
riod of  time,  which  need  not  be  limited  to 
one  year;    (e)   a  provision  providing  lor  tlie 
accumulation  and  disbursement  of  a  fund 
to   encourage   seasoniU   adjustments   In   the 
production  of  milk  may  be  included  in  an 
order;  and  (f)   a  further  adjustment,  equit- 
ably  to  apportion   the   total   value  of  milk 
purchased  by  all  handlers  among  producers 
on   the  basis  of  their  marketings  of  ml!k, 
which  may  be  adjusted  to  re.nect  the  utiliza- 
tion of  producer  milk  bv  all  handlers  in  any 
use  cUisslacation  or  cl.-isslftcitlons,  during  a 
representative  period  of  one  to  three  years, 
which  will   be  automatically  updated  each 
vear  In  the  event  a  producer  holding  a  base 
allocated  under  this  clause  (f)   shall  reduce 
his  marketings,  such  reduction  shall  not  ad- 
versely affect"  his  history  of  production  and 
marketing  for  the  determination  of  future 
bases,   or  future  updating  of  taitses.  except 
that  an  order  mav  provide  that.  If  a  producer 
reduces  his  marketings  below  his  base  allo- 
cation in  any  one  or  more  use  classifications 
designated  In  the  order,  the  amount  of  any 
such  reduction  shall  be  taken  into  account  In 
determining  future  bases,  or  future  updating 
of  bases.  Bases  allocated  to  producers  under 
this  clause  (f»  may  be  transferable  under  an 
order  on  such  terms  and  conditions,  includ- 
ing those  which  ^'lU  prevent  bases  taking  on 
an  unreasonable  value,  as  are  prescribed  in 
the  order  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Provisions  shall  be  made  In  the  order  for  the 
allocation  of  bases  under  this  clause   (f)  — 
"(I)    for  the  alleviation  of  hardship  and 
Inequity  among  producers;  and 

"(U)  for  providing  ba.ses  for  dairy  farmers 
not  delivering  milk  as  producers  under  the 
order  upon  becoming  producers  under  the 
order  who  did  not  produce  milk  during  part 
of  the  representative  period,  and  these  new 
producers  shall  within  ninety  days  after  the 
first  regular  delivery  of  milk  at  the  price  for 
the  lowest  use  classification  specified  in  such 
order  be  allocated  a  base  which  the  Secretary 
determines  proper  after  considering  supply 
and  demand  conditions,  the  development  of 
orderly  and  efficient  marketing  conditions 
and  to  the  respective  Interests  of  producers 
under  the  order,  all  other  dairy  farmers  and 
the  consumii.g  public.  Producer  bases  so  al- 
located shall  for  a  period  of  not  mere  than 
three  years  be  reduced  by  not  more  than  20 
per  centum;  and 

"(liii  dairy  farmers  not  delivering  milk 
as  producers  under  the  order  upon  becoming 
producers  under  the  order  by  reason  of  a 
plant  to  which  they  are  making  deliveries  be- 
coming a  pool  plant  under  the  order,  by 
amendment  or  otherwise,  shall  be  provided 
bases  with  respect  to  milk  delivered  under 
the  order  based  on  their  past  deliveries  of 
milk  on  the  same  b.isis  as  other  producers 
under  the  order;  and 

"(Iv)  such  order  may  Include  such  addi- 
tional provisions  as  the  Secretary  deems  ap- 
propriate m  regard  to  the  reentry  of  pro- 
ducers who  have  previously  discrntinued 
their  dairy  farm  enterprise  or  transferred 
bases  authorized  under  this  clavise  (f);  and 
••(V)  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act.  dairy  farmers  not  delivering  mtlk 
as  producers  under  the  order,  upon  becom- 
ing producers  under  the  order,  shall  ninety 
days  later,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 8c(5)  (D)  of  this  Act.  be  provided  with 
respect  to  milk  delivered  under  the  order, 
allocations  based  on  their  past  deliveries  of 
milk  during  the  representative  period  from 
the  production  facilities  from  which  they 
were  marketing  milk  during  the  representa- 
tive period  on  the  same  basis  as  other  pro- 
ducers under  the  order  on  the  effective  date 


of   order   provisions   authorized    under   this 
clause    (f|:    Provided,   Tnai    bases   sh..n    be 
allocated  only  to  a  producer  marketUig  milk 
from  the  production  facilities  from  which  he 
marketed  milk  duriug  the  representative  pe- 
riod,   except    that    m    no   event    shall    such 
allocation  of  base  exceed  the  amount  of  milk 
actually  delivered  under  such  order. 
The  assignment  of  other  source  milk  to  vari- 
ous use  classes  shall  be  made  without  regard 
to  whether  an  order  contains  provisions  au- 
thorized under  this  clause  (f).  In  the  case 
of  any  producer  who  during  any  accounting 
period  delivers  a  portion  of  his  milk  to  per- 
soris  not  fully  regulated  by  the  order,  pro- 
vision shall  be  made  for  reducing  the  alloca- 
tion of,  or  payment  to  be  received  by.  any 
such  producerunder  this  clause  (f  I  to  com- 
pensate for  any  marketings  of  milk  to  such 
other  persoiis  for  such  period  or  periods  as 
necessary   to  Insure  equitable  participation 
in  marketings  among  all  producers.  Notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  section  8c(12)  and 
the  last  sentence  of  section  8c{19)    of  this 
Act,  order  provisions  under  this  clause   (f) 
shall  not  be  effective  in  any  marketing  order 
unless  separately  approved  by  producers  In 
a  referendum  In  which  each  individual  pro- 
ducer shall  have  one  vote  and  may  be  termi- 
nately    separately    whenever    the    Secretary 
makes  a  determination  with  respect  to  such 
provisions  as  Is  provided  for  the  termination 
of  an  order  in  subparagraph  8c(l6)  (B)    Dis- 
approval or  termination  of  such  order  pro- 
visions shall   not  be  considered  disapproval 
of  the  order  or  of  other  terms  of  the  order." 

(b)  The  legal  status  of  producer  han- 
dlers of  milk  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.  as  reenacted 
and  amended  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  shall 
be  the  same  subsequent  to  the  adoption  of 
the  amendments  made  by  this  Act  as  It  was 
prior  thereto. 

(c)  Nothing  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion 201  shall  be  construed  as  Invalidating 
any  class  I  base  plan  provisions  of  any  mar- 
keting order  previously  Issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  pursuant  to  authority 
coiitalned  In  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  1965  (79  Stat.  1187),  but  such  provisions 
are  expressly  ratified,  legalized,  and  con- 
firmed and  may  be  extended  through  and  in- 
cluding December  31,  1971. 

(d)  It  Is  not  Intended  that  existing  law 
be  In  any  way  altered,  rescinded,  or  amended 
with  respect  to  section  8c(5)(G)  of  the 
Agrlcultiu-al  Adjustment  Act,  as  reenacted 
and  amended  by  the  Agricultural  Market- 
ing Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  and 
such   section    8c(5)  (G)    Is   fully   reaffirmed. 

(e)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  be  effective  after  December  31,  1973. 

SUSPENSION  OF  BUTTERTAT  smPPOET  PROGRAM 

Sec.  202.  Effective  only  with  respect  to  the 
period  beginning  April  1,  1971,  and  ending 
March  31.  1974— 

(a)  The  first  sentence  of  section  201  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  ae  amended 
(7  U.S.C.  1446).  Is  amended  by  striking  the 
words  "milk,  butterfat.  and  the  products  of 
milk  and  butterfat"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  words  "and  milk". 

(b)  Paragraph  (c)  of  section  201  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  as  amended  (7 
U.SG  1446(c)),  Is  amended  to  read  as 
f oUows : 

"(c)  The  price  of  milk  shall  be  supported 
at  such  level  not  In  excess  of  90  per  centum 
nor  less  than  75  per  centum  of  the  parity 
price  therefor  as  the  Secretary  determines 
neces.sary  In  order  to  assure  an  adequate 
supply.  Such  price  support  shall  be  provided 
through  purchases  of  milk  and  the  products 
of  milk." 


TRANSFER  OF  DAIRT   PRODUCTS  TO  THB  MILITABT 
AND  TO  VETERANS  HOSPITALS 

Sec.  203.  Section  202  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  a?  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1446a) ,  U 
amended  bv  chanplnit  -December  31.  1970" 


to  read  "December  31,  1973"  both  places  it 
appears  therein. 

DAIRY  INDEMNITY  PROGRAM 

Sec.  204.  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  August 
13.  1908  (Public  Law  90-484;  82  Stat.  760)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  words  "June 
30,  1970.",  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
words  "June  30,  1973." 

TITLE     in — EXTENSION     OF    TITLES     I     AND     II     OF 
PITBLIC    LAW    480 

Sec.  701.  Section  409  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1U54,  as  amended  (Public  Law  83-480;  7  U.S.C. 
17Jt;c),  is  amended  by  strlkini:  the  words 
•December  31.  1970."  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  words  "December  31.  1973.". 

TITLE  IV CROPLAND  AND  WATER  RESTORATION 

Sec.  401.  This  Title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Cropland  and  Water  Restoration  Act  of 
1970". 

DECLARATION    OF   POLICY 

SEC.  402.  The  Congress  finds  that  the  pro- 
duction of  large  supplies  of  food  and  fiber 
without  holding  the  soil  In  place  and  ret  tun- 
ing the  plant  foods  t.aken  from  it  constitutes 
improper    land    use.    unnecessarily    depletes 
our  natural  resources,  and  depresses  prices 
and  the  income  of  farm  families.  It  Is  hereby 
declared  to  be  the  policy   of  the  Congress 
and  the  purpose  of  this  Cropland  and  Water 
Restoration  Act  of  1970  to  create  a  market 
for  restoring  the  national  cropland  In  direct 
proportion  to  the  rate  it  Is  being  used  and 
depleted  ar.d  to  bring  the  supplies  of  farm 
products  Into  line  with  current  demand  in 
order  to  (a)  encourage  the  farmer  to  return 
to  the  soil  that  potential  to  produce  which 
has  been  taken  from  it  In  the  production  of 
crops;   (b)   hold  the  soil  In  place  to  prevent 
Its  erosion  by  wind  or  water;    (c)    provide 
Irrigation  through  the  building  of  flood-con- 
trolling farm  ponds;  (d)  Increase  per  family 
farm  income;    (e)   decrease  the  pubUc  costs 
of  maintaining  farm  programs;  and  (f)  pre- 
serve the  high  quality  of  food  and  fiber  at 
reasonable  prices  for  the  consumer.  To  effec- 
tuate the  policy  of  Congress  and  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Act,  programs  are  herein  estab- 
lished to  assist  farmers  In   (1)   diverting  to 
soil  restoration  that  portion  of  their  crop- 
land  which    according   to    local    costs    and 
markets  is  not  fertUe  enough  to  produce  a 
profit;  and  (21  carrying  out  a  voluntary  pro- 
gram of  soil,  water,  forest,  and  wildUfe  con- 
servation In  return  for  a  fair  payment  for 
work  done  until,  in  the  opinion  of  the  farm- 
er, such  land  can  earn  a  greater  profit  by 
producing  for  the  consumer. 

PART  I— Land  Retiriment  and  Soil 
Conservation 

StTBPART  A— ANNUAL  DETERMINATION— VOLUN- 
TARY LAND  RESTORATION- AND  PAYMENTS  IN 
CASH 

SEC.  403.  Beginning  with  the  1971  crop  year 
the  Secretarv  of  Agriculture  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  estabUsh  and  carry  out  a 
long-term  cropland  and  water  restorat  on 
program.  In  formulating  and  administering 
such  program — 

(a)  The  Secretarv  shall  each  year  make  and 
announce  an  annual  determination  of— 

(1)  the  estimated  total  cropland  available 
for  the  production  of  crops  In  the  United 
States  m  that  year: 

(2)  the  total  acreage  of  farm  cropland  nec- 
essary to  be  retired  and  devoted  to  soU-con- 
servlng  uses  in  order  to  bring  the  total  esti- 
mated annual  production  plus  the  antic  - 
pated  release  from  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  stocks  Into  balance  with  the  es- 
timated annual  disappearance  of  soil-deplet- 
ing commodities; 

(3)  the  acreage  that  can  be  retired  effec- 
tively   and   economically    in   the    respective 

vear;  .,»,.«, 

'  (4)  the  net  soil  fertility  balance  of  that 
used  and  lost  In  crop  production  against  that 
returned  in  plant  food  fertilizers;  and 
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(5)  ihc  amount  of  mcney  to  be  offered  in 
the  cropland  restoration  market  to  bring 
about  a  balance  between  supply  of  agrlCMl- 
lural  products  and  the  anticipated  demaiid 
Xor  them. 

lb)  The  Secretary  Is  autliorlzed  to  enter 
Into  contr.icts  covering  periods  of  one  or 
more  ve.irs  but  not  to  exceed  ten  years,  \vlth 
producers  determined  by  him  to  have  con- 
trol for  the  contract  period  of  the  faniis 
covered  bv  the  contracts,  if  .^uch  producers 
agree  to  retire  and  devote  to  so;l-conservlr.g 
uses  anv  or  all  lann  cropland.  The  Sccrewry 
shall  determine  and  announce  the  period 
within  which  such  contracts  will  be  entered 
Into.  This  period  shall  be  of  sufticlent  dura- 
tion to  provide  an  opportunity  for  maximum 
producer  participation.  The  Secretary  sh.Ul 
encourage  the  retirement  of  whole  farms  and 
shall  provide  full  opportunity  for  producer? 
of  all  commodities  to  partlclp.ite  voluntarily 
lu  the  cropland  retirement  program.  The 
Secret .irv  .^h.ill  pl.ice  a  maxinium  limiUitiun 
on  the  percentage  of  total  cropland  which 
may  be  re'ired  and  devoted  to  soll-cnserv- 
Ing  uses  in  an\  State  or  county  If  he  finds 
that  such  action  is  necessary  to  prevent  the 
cropland  restoration  program  from  having 
an  unduly  disruptive  etTect  on  the  economies 
lincluding  production)  of  counties  and  local 
communities.  Any  cropland  retired  and  de- 
voted to  si  l!-conservlng  uses  under  the  crop- 
land restoration  program  established  pur- 
suant to  this  title  shall  be  deemed  in  sub- 
sequent ye-irs  to  have  been  pl-.nted  cropland 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  croplind  his- 
tory. 

(c)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  make  an  an- 
nual restoration  paymev.t  to  producers  who 

(A)  retire  and  devote  cropland  to  soil-con- 
serving uses  with  proper  m.'inagement  ptir- 
suant  to  subsection  ib)  of  t.hls  section,  and 

(B)  otherwise  comply  with  the  cropland  res- 
toration program  as  se'  forth  in  this  title. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  the  rate 
ot  restoration  payments  that  will  provide 
producers  with  a  fair  and  reasonable  annual 
return  on  the  land  retired  and  devoted  to 
soil-conserving  uses  after  taking  all  relevant 
f. actors  into  consideration,  including  (A)  the 
Incentive  necess.iry  to  achieve  voluntary  par- 
ticipation In  the  program.  (B)  the  lo.ss  of 
crop  production  on  the  retired  acres.  (Ci 
any  savings  in  cost  which  result  from  not 
planting  crops.  (D>  the  estimated  profit  mar- 
gin of  crop  production  on  the  designated 
rxres.  (E)  contlntilng  farm  overhead  ex- 
penses, and  (F)  the  cost  of  establishing  a 
conservation  practice  on  the  retired  acres, 
and  iG)  the  cost  of  planting,  fertilizing,  and 
plowing  under  a  suitable  restorative  crop  ca- 
p.\ble  of  returning  the  lost  fertility  to  the 
sou. 

(3)  The  rate  on  lands  determined  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  preceding  paragraph  shall 
be  adjusted  on  a  State,  county,  and  In- 
dividual farm  basis  in  such  a  manner  a.=!  the 
Secretary  determines  will  facilitate  the  prac- 
tical adminlstratlnn  of  the  program.  The 
lands  to  be  covered  by  contract  shall  be  de- 
termined by  a  competltlve-bid  procedure 
whereby  a  producer  wishing  to  obtain  a  con- 
tract shall  specify  the  percentage  of  the 
rental  rate  applicable  to  his  farm  which  he 
Is  willing  to  accept. 

(d)(1)  The  Secret^arv  shall  compensate 
producers  for  participating  In  the  cropland 
restoration  program  through  cash  payments. 
The  Secretary  may  make  payments  not  to 
exceed  fifty  per  centum  of  any  payments  to 
prpducers  in  advance  of  determination  of 
performance. 

( 2 )  In  order  to  assist  producers  In  the  es- 
tablishment of  soil-conserving  uses  on  crop- 
land retired  imder  the  cropland  rest.oratlGn 
program,  the  Secretary  shall  coordinate  such 
program  with  the  agricultural  conservation 
program  established  pursuant  to  the  Soil 
Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act, 
as  amended  (49  Stat.  163:  16  U.S.C.  590  et 
seq.). 


TERMS  AND  CONDITIONS  OF  CONTRACTS  WITH 
PRODUCERS 

Sec.  404.  la)  Under  any  cropland  restora- 
tion contract  which  is  in  "effect  for  two  or 
more  years,  the  producer  shall  agree — 

(1)  to  establish  and  maintain  with  proper 
management  for  the  contract  period  protec- 
tive vegetative  cover  (Including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  grass  and  trees),  restorative  crops 
and  the  plant  food  necessary  to  grow  them, 
water  storage  faciliiles  or  other  .s<nl-.  water-, 
or  forest-con.-erving  uses  (orchards  and  vine- 
yards) on  an  acreage  of  land  which  is  spe- 
cifically designated  at  the  time  the  contract 
is  entered  into  and  which  has  been  regularly 
used  in  the  production  of  crcps  (including 
crops  such  as  tame  hay.  alfalfa,  and  clovers) . 
which  do  not  require  annual  tillage; 

(2)  to  allow  to  remain  fallow,  idle,  and  In 
the  production  of  crops  (Including  tame  hay, 
alfalfa,  and  clovers)  which  do  not  require 
annual  tillage  throughout  the  contract  pe- 
riod, an  acreage  of  the  remaining  cropland 
on  the  farm  which  Is  not  less  than  the  acre- 
age normally  allowed  to  remain  fallow,  idle 
and  in  the  production  of  crops  which  do  not 
require  annual  tillage  on  such  remaining 
acreage: 

(3)  not  to  harvest  any  crop  from  the  acre- 
age established  In  the  protective  vegetative 
cover,  excepting  timber  (In  accordance  with 
sound  forestry  management)  and  wildlife  or 
other  natural  pri>ducts  of  such  acreage  which 
do  not  Increase  supplies  of  feed  for  domes- 
tic animals; 

(4 1  not  to  graze  any  acreage  established 
In  piotective  vegetative  cover; 

(5)  not  to  adept  any  practice,  or  divert 
lands  en  the  farm  from  conservation,  woods, 
grazing,  or  other  noncropland  use.  to  any  use 
specified  by  the  Secretary  in  the  contract  as 
a  practice  or  use  which  would  tend  to  de- 
feat  the  purposes  of  the  contract; 

(6)  to  abide  by  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  with  respect  to  the  planting  of 
crops  during  the  contract  period  for  later 
harvest  or  use;  and 

(7)  to  such  additional  provisions  as  the 
Secretary  determines  are  desirable  and  in- 
cludes in  the  contract  to  effectuate  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title  and  to  facilitate  the  prac- 
tical administration  of  the  cropland  restora- 
tion program.  Including  provisions  relating 
to  control  of  insects,  rodents,  and  noxious 
and  other  objectionable  weeds. 

(b)  In  the  event  that  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  there  has  been  a  violation  of  the 
contract  (Including  the  prohibition  of  graz- 
ing on  retired  acreage)  at  any  stage  during 
the  time  such  producer  has  control  of  the 
farm  and  that  such  violation  is  of  such  a 
substantial  nature  as  to  warrant  lermination 
of  the  contract,  the  producer  shall  forfeit  all 
rights  to  payments  or  grants  tmder  the  con- 
tract, and  shall  refund  to  the  United  States 
all  payments  and  grants  received  by  him 
thereunder  (for  contractual  time  period). 
In  the  event  that  the  Secretary  determines 
that  there  has  been  a  violation  of  the  con- 
tract but  that  such  violation  is  of  such  a 
nature  as  not  to  warrant  termination  of  the 
contract,  the  producer  shall  accept  such  pay- 
ment adjustments,  and  make  such  refunds 
to  the  United  States  of  payments  received 
by  him.  under  the  contract,  as  the  Secretary 
may  determine  to  be  appropriate. 

SUBPART      B ANNUAL      CROPLAND      RESIOHATION 

PROGRAM    TFRMS    AND    CONDITIONS 

Sec.  405.  Effective  beginning  with  crops 
planted  for  harvest  in  the  calendar  year  1971. 
and  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  formulate 
and  carry  out  an  annual  cropland  restoration 
program  under  which  producers  shall  be 
compensated  for  producing  tons  of  a  suitable 
soll-buUdlng  crop  as  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary. To  be  eligible  for  such  compensation, 
the  producer  shall  not  harvest  any  other  crop 
from  or  graze  the  acreage  on  which  a  desig- 
nated crop  Is  Incorporated  Into  the  soil.  The 


acreage  In  which  such  crops  are  Incorporated 
Into  the  soil  .-^hall  be  in  addition  to  any  acre- 
age devoted  to  the  cropland  restoration  pro- 
gram authoiized  under  subtitle  A  of  this 
title.  The  annual  cropland  restoration  pro- 
gram may  include  such  terms  and  conditions, 
in  addition  to  those  specitically  provided  for 
herein,  as  the  Secretary  determines  are  de- 
sirable to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
title and  facilitate  the  practical  administra- 
tion of  the  program. 

COMPENS.ATION  OF  PRODUCERS 

Sec.  40G.  Producers  shall  be  compensated 
for  participating  in  the  program  through 
p.iyments  In  ctx^h.  Compensation  shall  be  at 
such  announced  rate  or  rates  per  ton  of  the 
crop  as  the  Secretary  determines  will  provide 
producers  with  a  fair  and  reasonable  reiuin 
for  pariicipaling  in  the  program.  In  deter- 
mining the  rates  of  payment  per  ton.  the 
Secretary  shall  take  Into  consideration  the 
need  to  ( 1 )  enable  producers  to  participate 
Voluntarily  in  reducii^.g  excessive  produc- 
tion of  arglcultural  commodities,  (2)  en- 
courage producers  to  use  fertilizer,  minerals, 
and  other  plant  nutrients  in  such  a  way  as 
to  restore  to  the  soil  the  XcriUity  lost  In  pa.>t 
crop  production,  (3)  increase  the  crop  yield 
of  the  soil  and  thereby  decrease  the  costs 
per  unit  of  products  produced  In  future 
years.  (4)  provide  water  for  Irrigation  by 
building  suitable  ponds  to  hold  excessive 
rainfall,  (5i  hold  the  soil  in  place  by  terraces, 
suitable  crops,  and  all  other  proper  land  and 
water  management  practices,  and  (6)  assure 
consumers  of  a  continuous,  aueqtiate.  and 
stable  supply  of  nutritious  food  and  fiber 
at  fair  and  reasonable  prices.  The  Secretary 
may  make  such  annual  adjustments  hi  the 
rates  cf  payments  as  he  determines  neces- 
sary to  achieve  the  purposes  of  the  program. 

SnXABLE  CROPS 

Sec.  407.  Any  suitable  crop  shall  be  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  for  compensation 
under  the  program  after  he  determines  within 
the  science  and  "state  of  the  art"  locally 
adopted  that  by  Its  growth  and  yield,  a  stib- 
stantial  degree  of  soil  restoratlcn  would  be 
accomplished  through  its  incorporation  in 
the  soil.  Factors  to  be  considered  by  the 
Secretary  in  making  their  determination  shall 
Include,  but  not  be  limited  to.  the  f^llow- 
Ing:  (1)  wholesome  and  nutritious  food  for 
consumers.  i2i  the  control  of  insects  and 
plant  diseases.  (3 1  Industrial  ti=ers,  (41  soli 
retention  and  regeAeration,  and  (5)  such 
other  factors  as  he  may  determine. 

SUBPART  C GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

PROTECTION  OF  TENANTS  AND  SHARECROPPERS 

Sec.  408.  In  the  formulation  and  adminis- 
tration of  programs  under  this  title,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  provide  adequate  safeguards  to 
protect  the  Interests  of  tenants  and  share- 
croppers, including  provision  for  sharing,  on 
a  fair  and  eqtiitable  basis,  in  payments  or 
compensation  under  this  title,  and  Includ- 
ing such  provl.-lon  as  may  be  necessary  to 
prevent  them  from  being  forced  off  the  farm. 
.Applications  to  participate  In  any  such  pro- 
gram shall  specify  the  basis  on  which  the 
landlord,  tenants,  and  sharecroppers  are  to 
share  In  such  payments  or  compensation,  and 
no  contract  under  any  such  program  shall  be 
entered  into  unless  such  basis  Is  approved  by 
the  Countv  Agriculture  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Committee  and  Incorporated 
into  the  contract.  The  standards  pre.=-cribed 
by  the  Secretary  for  the  guidance  of  county 
committees  In  determining  whether  any 
such  basis  shall  be  approved  shall  include 
the  requirement  that  consideration  be  given 
to  the  respective  contributions  which  would 
have  been  made  by  the  landlord,  tenants, 
and  sharecroppers  in  the  production  of  the 
crops  which  would  have  been  produced  on 
the  acreage  diverted  from  production  under 
the  contract  and  the  basis  on  which  they 
would  have  shared  In  such  crops  or  the  pro- 
ceeds thereof. 
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PC.NALTY  FOR  GRAZING  OR  HARVESTING 

Sec.  409.  -Any  producer  who  knowingly  and 
Willfully  grazes  or  harvesu  any  crop  from  any 
acreage  in  violation  of  a  contract  entered  Into 
hereunder  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty 
equal  to  50  per  centum  of  the  compensation 
payable  for  compliance  wi.h  such  contract 
for  the  year  in  which  the  violation  occurs. 
Such  penalty  shall  be  in  addition  to  any 
ainouiu  required  to  be  forfeited  or  refunded 
under  the  provisions  of  such  contract,  and 
shall  be  recoverable  in  a  civil  suit  brought 
in  the  name  of  the  United  States. 

AUTHORIZED   PERIOD   OF  CONTRACT    AND   EXPEND- 
ITURE  APPROPRIATIONS 

SEC.  410.  (ai  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  formulate  and  announce  programs  under 
this  Act  and  to  enter  into  contracts  there- 
under with  producers  during  the  three-year 
period  1971-1974  to  be  carried  out  during 
the  period  ending  not  later  than  December 
31.  1984,  except  that  contracts  for  establish- 
ment of  tree  cover  may  continue  until  De- 
cember 31.  1989. 

(b)  The  period  covered  by  any  contract 
shall  not  be  less  than  one  year  and  shall 
not  exceed  five  years,  except  that  contracts 
for  the  establishment  of  tree  cover  may  ex- 
tend for  ten  years. 

(CI  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated the  sum  of  $3,000,000,000  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30.  1971.  1972. 
and  1973.  including  amounts  as  may  be  re- 
quired to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  for  its  actual  costs. 

TERMINATION   AND   MODIFICATION   OF  CONTRACTS 

Sec.  411.  The  Secretary  may  terminate  any 
contract  with  a  producer  by  mutual  agree- 
ment with  the  producer  if  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  such  termination  would  be 
In  the  public  Interest.  The  Secretary  may 
agree  to  such  modification  of  contracts 
previously  entered  into '  as  he  may  deter- 
mine to  be  desirable  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title  and  to  facilitate 
the  practical  administration  of  the  cropland 
restoration  programs. 

RKCtTLATIONS 

Sec  412  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such 
regulations   as   he   determines   necessary   to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 
Part  II — Repeal  of  Authority  for  Acreage 
Allotments,  Marketing  Quotas,  and  Mar- 
keting Certificates  on  Wheat,  and  Acre- 
age Allotments  on  Corn — Price  Support 
on  Wheat,  Corn.  Oats,  Rye.  Barley,  and 
Grain  Sorghum 

Sec  413.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  effective  with  the  1971  crops 
of  wheat,  corn.  oats.  rye.  barley,  and  grain 
sorghum,  sections  321  through  339  of  parts 
II  and  III  of  subtitle  B  and  sections  379 
(ai  through  379  (j)  of  subtitle  D  of  title  lU 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended  (52  Stat.  31;  7  U.S.C.  1281  et 
seq. I.  are  repealed.  Parts  IV.  V  and  VI  of 
subtitle  B  are  redesignated  as  Parts  II.  Ill, 
and  IV,  respectively,  and  subtitle  P  is  re- 
designated subtitle  D. 

Sec.  414.  Effective  with  the  1971  crop  of 
wheat,  the  Act  of  May  26.  1941.  as  amended 
I  Public  Law  74.  Seventy-seventh  Congress,  55 
Stat.  203 ) .  is  repealed. 

Sec.  415.  Effective  with  the  1971  crops  of 
wheat,  corn,  oats,  rye.  barley,  and  grain  sorg- 
hum sections  327  and  328  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1962  (Public  Law  87-703, 
Eighty-seventh  Congress)  are  repealed. 

Sec  416.  Effective  with  the  1971  crops  of 
corn,  oats.  rye.  barley,  and  grain  sorghum, 
section  105  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949. 
as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1441  note) .  is  amended 
to  read  as  iollows; 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  section  101  of  thLs  .\ct.  beginning 
wi*^h  the  1971  crop,  price  support  shall  be 
made  available  to  producers  for  each  crop 
of  corn  at  90  per  centum  of  the  average  price 
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received  by  farmers,  excluding  payments  m 
kind  made  by  the  Secretary,  during  the  three 
complete  marketing  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  calendar  year  in  which  the  mar- 
keting year  for  such  crop  begins,  adjusted 
to  offset  the  effect  on  such  price  of  any  such 
years;  Provided,  Thai  the  level  of  price  sup- 
port for  any  crop  of  corn  shall  not  be  less 
than  75  per  centum  of  the  parity  price 
therefor. 

••(b)  Beginning  with  the  1971  crop,  price 
support  shall  be  made  available  to  pro- 
ducers for  each  crop  of  oats,  rye,  barley,  and 
grain  sorghum  at  a  level  which  relates  to  the 
level  at  which  price  support  is  made  avail- 
able for  corn  as  the  feed  value  of  such  com- 
modity relates  to  the  feed  value  of  corn." 

Sec.  417.  Effective  with  the  1971  crop  of 
wheat,  section  107  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1445(a)).  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•Sec  107.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  101  of  this  Act.  beginning  with 
the  1971  crop,  price  support  shall  be  made 
available  to  producers  for  each  crop  of  ■a'heat 
at  the  United  States  farm  price  equivalent, 
as  determind  by  the  Secretary,  of  the  average 
world  market  price  during  the  three  complete 
marketing  years  Immediately  preceding  the 
calendar  year  in  which  the  marketing  year 
for  such  crop  begins,  with  premiums  and  die- 
counts  as  indicated  by  the  nutfket  to  reflect 
milling  and  baking  quality:  Provided,  That 
the  level  of  price  support  for  any  crop  of 
wheat  shall  not  be  less  than  75  per  centum 
of  the  i>arity  price  therefor." 

Part  III — Ge.veral  Provisions 

FEDERAL    IRRIGATION,    DRAINAGI,    AND    FLOOD 

CONTROL  PROJECTS 

Sec  418.  Section  211  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1966,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1860).  Is 
amended  (1)  by  striking  •'three  years"  each 
time  it  appears  therein  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  'thirteen  years^'.  and  (2)  by  adding 
after  the  words  •soil  bank  provisions  of  the 
.Act"  in  subsection  (b)  of  the  phrase  "and 
under  title  I  of  the  Cropland  and  Water 
Restoration  Act  of  1970". 

RESTRICTION  ON   SALES   BY    THE   COMMODITY 
CREDIT  CORPORATION 

Sec  419.  Section  407  of  the  .Agriculture  Act 
of  1949.  as  amended  (7  U.S  C.  1427).  is 
amended — 

I  a)  by  changing  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  fourth  sentence  to  a  colon  and  adding 
the  following:  ■■Provided.  That  beginning 
with  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Cropland 
and  Water  Restoration  Act  of  1970,  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  shall  not  make 
any  sales  (except  sales  offset  by  equivalent 
purchases  of  wheat,  corn  oats,  rye.  barley. 
:;raln  sorghum,  soybeans,  or  flaxseed  at  less 
than  125  per  centum  of  the  current  support 
price  for  any  such  commodity,  plus  reason- 
able carrying  charges.";  and 

(b)  by  deleting  the  se\entli  sentence. 

VOLUNTARY  RELINQUISHMENT  OF  ALLOTMENT 

SEC  420.  Nofwithstandlng  any  other  pro- 
vision Of  law.  the  Secretary  may  provide  for 
the  reduction  or  cancellation  of  any  allot- 
ment or  base  when  the  owner  of  the  farm 
slates  in  writing  that  he  has  no  further  use 
of  such  allotment  or  base. 

Mr.  HALL  (during  the  reading  of  the 
amendment).  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
in  tlie  nature  of  a  substitute  be  consid- 
ered as  read  inasmuch  as  it  has  been 
distributed  to  all  Members  and  copies  are 
available  and  I  shall  explain  it  and  that 
it  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri? 

Thei'e  weis  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  not 


repeat  evei-ything  that  has  been  said 
about  this  amendment  in  tlie  Congres- 
sional Record.  I  do  refer  Members  to  the 
Rkcord,  pages  27191  and  27203  for  yes- 
terday. 

We  have  lieard  quite  often  that  there 
are  some  defects  in  the  bill  before  us.  I 
want  it  understood  that  I  am  for  this 
bill.  I  v,'ant  it  imdersiood  that  I  am  for 
it  with  or  without  amendments. 

I  would  like  to  take  some  time,  how- 
ever, to  explam  an  idea  whose  time  has 
arrived,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  that  it 
will  be  a  relatively  quiet  interlude.  I 
shall  in  my  rather  terse  explanation, 
which  I  hope  will  be  succinct,  cite  pages 
in  the  distributions  that  have  t)een  sent 
to  each  Members  with  a  'Dear  Col- 
league" letter.  I  shall  also  refer  to  the 
charts  from  time  to  time  in  my  explana- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  briefly  tins  amendment 
in  the  nature  ol  a  substitute  leaves  title 
II  intact,  concerning  the  base  I  dairy 
plan.  Title  VII  becomes  title  III.  It  elimi- 
nates titles  III,  IV,  V,  and  VI  and  sub- 
stitutes therefor,  what  I  have  referred 
to  and  introduced  as  a  cropland  water 
restoration  bill  in  the  form  of  H.R.  13717 
in  the  current  Congress  and  for  the  past 
two  Congresses.  It  retains  title  VIII  and 
all  thereafter. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  backone  of 
this  proposed  legislation  is  soil  and  water 
restoration  and  the  incentive  to  accom- 
plish both  with  a  realistic  profit  margin 
for  the  farmer.  That  would  insure  the 
farmer  adequate  income,  stabilize  con- 
sumer prices,  restore  the  basic  soil  and 
water  resources,  and  not  bleed  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  to  death. 

How  does  it  work?  The  essential  fea- 
ture of  my  bill  or  this  amendment  is  the 
second  market  concept.  In  actual  opera- 
tion the  alternate  market  or  the  second 
market,  as  it  is  refeired  to  here,  would 
buy  tons  of  a  smtable  crop  which  by 
its  growth  and  yield  would  give  the 
farmer  tiie  choice  of  selling  to  the  Gov- 
ei-nment  or  otherwise  disposing  of  the 
crop  on  the  market  without  Government 
payment. 

Second,  it  would  do  this  in  any  amount 
of  tons  that  the  farmer  wsmts  to  sell.  I 
have  suggested  on  this  chart  a  progres- 
sive one-fifth  of  his  acreage  that  he 
would  voluntarily  put  into  crop  restora- 
tion each  year. 

Third,  it  would  harpen  at  a  price  an- 
nounced each  year  but  above  an  approved 
standard  such  as  a  minimum  wage,  par- 
ity, or  share  of  his  cropland. 

Fourth,  it  could  be  gro-ft-n  on  any  part 
or  on  all  of  his  cropland  sis  decided  by  the 
farmer. 

Finally,  it  would  improve  the  degree  of 
soil  restoration  and  water  consersation 
at  the  point  of  infall.  and  would  be  paid 
for  by  the  farmer. 

Let  me  give  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee an  example. 

The  "second  market."  or  "alternate 
market"  would  offer  to  use  sweet  cover 
or  its  equivalent  according  to  the  state 
of  the  art,  growing  alone  for  1  year  and 
plowed  under,  and  provide  an  estab- 
lished amount,  say,  of  $25  a  dry  weight 
ton,  which  amount  could  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  each 
year.  If  the  farmer  had  a  pond  approved 
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by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  for  Ir- 
rigation, row  crop  hydrology,  flood  con- 
trol, or  other  practices  of  special  value, 
the  suitable  crop  would  be  worth  an  es- 
tablished amount  plus  a  bonus  of  per- 
haps an  extra  $5,  or  $30  per  dry  weight 
ton  of  cover  crop  plowed  under.  The 
weight  per  acre  would  be  figured  on  the 
spot  by  the  farmer's  own  county  ASCS 
agent  for  the  farmer  to  accept  or  reject, 
and  then  he  would  have  four  offers. 

This  program  would  offer  a  fair  addi- 
tional money  reward  for  good  farming, 
not  a  stingy  amount  of  money  relief  for 
idle  land,  as  in  the  soil  bank,  not  large 
sums  of  money  for  surplus  control  to 
those  on  rich'  land  where  there  is  no 
problem,  and  only  one  third  as  much  in- 
volved on  poor  land  needing  fertility, 
water,  and  money  to  buy  them.  It  would 
keep  the  Nation's  soil  immediately  ready 
for  an  emergency  call  by  the  Govern- 
ment;  namely,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

The  "second  market"  concept  would 
buy  only  proved  and  delivered  results  re- 
gardless of  the  political  power  a  group 
might  have,  or  the  richness  of  the  soil. 
It  does  not  pay  for  storing  large  amoimts 
of  surplus  products,  nor  for  large  sums 
for  giving  it  away  later. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Hall  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pro- 
gram pays  at  a  minimum  wage,  or  "par- 
ity" level,  for  the  services  it  buys  from 
the  farmer.  Any  product  he  grows  which 
yields  less  net  Income  per  acre  is  at 
once  a  surplus,  so  he  shifts  farming  ef- 
forts and  the  troublesome  land  into  the 
•alternate  market,"  or  "second  market" 
provided  by  the  Government  for  devel- 
oping his  own  soil  and  water  resources 
to  a  higher  level,  or  an  economic  level 
where  he  can  afford  to  engage  in  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand  on  the  open  mar- 
)l&X,  dI&cc 

Since  yield  per  acre,  market  price, 
transportation  and  local  costs  are  all 
factors  in  net  profit,  a  change  in  any 
one  of  them  can  cause  acres  to  be  shifted 
into  or  out  of  production  under  the  "sec- 
ond market"  concept. 

This  is  far  more  flexible  than  any  di- 
rective delivered  from  Washington  could 
ever  be.  because  the  individual  farmer 
makes  the  decision  on  his  own  farm. 

Another  result  would  be  a  peraianent 
system  for  agricultural  production  with 
Uttle  or  no  competition  from  off-the- 
farm  people  such  as  rich  city  dwellers, 
who  use  farms  as  a  tax  dodge,  and  who 
either  already  own  rich  land  or  can  re- 
store .soil  and  water  resources  as  an  ex- 
periment or  a  hobby  to  make  it  so,  and 
thereby  gain  income  tax  relief.  In  our 
substitute,  if  the  land  should  become  rich, 
beyond  our  food  and  fiber  needs,  indus- 
try can  through  research  and  develop- 
ment always  find  new  uses  for  the  pro- 
ducts it  will  grow,  or  produce  at  a  low 
coc,t.  to  make  them  into  products  people 
will  need. 

Other  uses  for  any  extra  land  and  or 
cro.-lits  could  well  be  environmental  con- 
trols to  hold  insects  and  diseases  in 
check;  restoration  of  wildlife  habitat; 
ponds  for  farm  and  community  water 


supplies  where  nitrate  poisoning  in  weUs 
has  become  a  health  hazard;  the  preser- 
vation of  virgin  stands  of  grasses  and 
timber:  and  beautiflcation  in  general,  to 
name  a  few. 

One  final  advantage.  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
the  "alternate"  or  "second  market"  Is 
that  the  administration  costs  will  be  less. 
This  amendment  provides  an  author- 
ization for  $3  billion.  Actually  the  esti- 
mate for  needed  appropriations  is  $2.6 
billion  in  the  first  year  of  its  implemen- 
tation. 

There  would  only  be  one  crop  to  meas- 
ure. Participation  would  be  checked  only 
on  those  farms  selling  to  the  "second 
market '—that  is,  to  the  Government  or 
alternate  market.  There  would  be  no 
surplus  to  measure  and  give  away.  There 
would  be  no  "cost  sharing"  for  fertilizer, 
lime,  terraces,  and  many  other  activities 
now  requiring  many  more  people,  than 
were  needed  a  few  years  ago. 

What  I  have  offered  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
a  prescription,  mixed  and  compoimded 
by  "men  of  the  soil,"  a  prescription  that 
might  not  be  a  complete  cure  for  the 
situation,  but  one  that  could  act  as  a 
"shot"  to  help  get  the  patient  back  on  his 
feet,  so  that  he  corild  do  some  of  his  own 
doctoring,  and  perhaps  not  only  lick,  but 
even  heal  his  own  woimds;  thus  alleviat- 
ing the  necessity  of  "round  the  clock" 
nursing,  from  his  "big  brother"  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  that  this  dis- 
tinguished committee  will  accept  this 
amendment  and  start  on  this  new  de- 
parture in  the  history  of  farm  legisla- 
tion—and I  hope  that  we  can  implement 
these  procedures  without  further  delay. 
Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  has  presented  this  basic  plan 
on  other  occasions.  Personally  I  want  to 
say  1  think  there  is  much  merit  in  it.  I 
think  he  pretty  well  described  it  the 
other  day  when  he  said  tliat  it  was  an 
idea  whose  time  had  not  come — and  I 
do  not  believe  the  time  has  come  for  this. 
I  do  not  believe  that  it  can  be  enacted 
into  law.  I  think  that  to  attempt  to  do 
so  at  this  hour  would  confuse  the  situa- 
tion and  would  but  jeopardize  this  piece 
of  legislation  which  we  think  can  be  en- 
acted and  will  be  helpful. 

For  this  reason  I  urge  that  we  vote 
down  the  proposed  substitute. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  the  chairm.an  of  the  Com- 
.Tiittee  on  Agriculture,  I  agree  that  there 
is  much  merit  in  the  plan  offered  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Missouri 
I  Mr.  Hall>  .  and  I  commend  him.  But  it 
falls  short  of  the  farm  program,  whose 
time  came  a  good  many  years  ago — the 
McNarj'-Haugen  program  for  farmers. 
It  stops  5hort  of  what  ought  to  have  been 
done  with  respect  to  agriculture  long, 
long  ago.  and  that  is  a  cost  of  production 
program. 

The  McNary-Haugen  bill  provided  for 
cost  of  production  in  a  two-price  system, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Texas  I  am  sure 
remembers— a  bill  that  was  twice  passed 
by  the  Congress  and  unfortunately  and 
regrettably  twice  vetoed — by  a  Repub- 
hcan  President.  I  am  sorry  to  say. 


In  my  opinion,  we  never  would  have 
gotten  into  the  dregs  of  the  depression 
of  the  1930's  had  we  had  the  McNary- 
Haugen  plan  with  its  two-price  system 
providing  the  cost  of  production  for  the 
food  and  fiber  necessary  to  sustain  the 
people  in  this  country,  and  the  world 
market  or  dumping  price  for  surpluses, 
except  a  reasonable  reserve. 

I  have  heard  much  today  about  sup- 
ply and  demand  as  a  determinant  of 
farm  prices.  Supply  and  demand  has 
never  worked  for  farmers  and  it  never 
will  in  providing  constant  and  fair  re- 
turns. ^  , 

We  had  supply  ruiming  out  of  ears  in 
the  1930's  in  the  depression,  and  we  had 
demand  on  every  hand  for  the  products 
of  the  farmers.  What  went  wrong?  What 
was  wrong  with  supply  and  demand?  It 
was  the  medium  of  exchange.  Supply 
and  demand  will  never  work  for  agri- 
culture or  for  any  other  element  of  our 
economy  or  our  society  unless  the  medi- 
um of  exchange  is  in  adequate  supply 
and  well  distributed. 

That  is  the  only  way  that  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  will  ever  work. 

The  trouble  during  the  depression  may 
be  likened  to  crossing  a  river.  There  were 
not  the  boats  or  dollars  to  get  those  in 
need  across  the  river  to  the  farmers  on 
the  other  shore  who  had  the  food  and 
fiber.  Neither  could  the  farmers  find  the 
dollars  or  boats  to  cross  the  river  to  ob- 
tain the  products  of  industry  and  labor. 
That  was  the  failure  of  supply  and  de- 
mand. 

So  here  we  are  again  with  another 
patchwork  farm  program,  and  I  support 
it  for  what  it  is  worth.  But  it  will  never 
do  the  job  as  far  as  agriculture  is  con- 
cerned. There  has  also  been  talk  today 
about  corporation  farming.  Let  me  tell 
you  where  I  think  that  must  be  re- 
solved—in the  State  legislatures,  and 
with  a  graduated  land  tax.  If  the  States 
do  not  want  corporation  farming,  they 
do  not  have  to  accept  it.  Let  them  es- 
tablish the  family-size  farm,  and  from 
there  progressively  incresise  the  taxes  on 
large  land  holdings  and  tax  the  corpora- 
tion farms  out  of  existence,  if  that  be- 
comes necessary.  That  is  the  way  to  solve 
the  problem  of  corporation  farming. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  this  bill,  for 
the  farmers  of  America  cannot  operate 
today  without  some  protection  in  an 
economy  that  is  subsidized  and  regi- 
mented aroimd  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  (Mr.  Hall). 

The  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  was  rejected. 

(Mr.  FRASER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  col- 
leagues have  heard  a  greac  deal  about 
how  our  farm  commodity  programs  help 
the  farmer. 

But  v.hat  about  on  the  other  end  of 
the  spectrum?  What  about  the  con- 
sumer? What  do  these  programs  mean 
from  his  standpoint? 

I  have  considered  this  question  care- 
fully and  believe  the  evidence  strongly 
underscores  the  point  that  farm  pro- 
grams do  benefit  the  consumer. 
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Americans  are  eating  better  today  and 
for  less  cost  in  relation  to  income  than 
ever  before — despite  the  dire  predictions 
of  farm  programs  opponents  down 
through  the  years. 

Today,  our  farm  programs  guarantee 
the  American  consumer  the  world's  most 
stable  supply  of  food,  and  i-lso  help  sis- 
sure  high  quality.  That  is  a  basic  reason 
for  having  farm  programs — to  insure  an 
adequate  supply  of  high-quality  food. 
This  has  been  a  motivating  force  for 
these  programs  for  35  years,  since  May 
12,  1933.  when  the  first  of  the  adjustment 
programs  went  into  effect  with  the  Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment  Act. 

Payments  are  the  most  controversial 
aspect  of  these  programs,  but  since  pay- 
ments are  an  important  means  of  imple- 
menting the  legislation,  let  us  take  a 
careful  look  at  their  value  to  the  public. 

First,  these  payments  are  necessary  in 
carrying  out  our  nationtd  policy  of  stabi- 
lizing farm  production  in  the  interest 
of  both  farmers  and  consumers.  They 
enable  farmers  to  meet  national  produc- 
tion goals,  thus  preventing  large  and 
dsmgerous  surpluses.  We  ask  farmers  to 
divert  this  land  to  conserving  uses.  They 
give  up  income-producing  use  of  some 
land,  and  they  spend  money  to  devote 
that  land  to  conserving  uses.  In  return — 
and  this  is  only  fair — we  compensate 
farmers  with  pajmients.  So  the  payments 
are  not  donated ;  they  are  earned. 

They  ore  earned  just  as  surely  as  pay- 
ments to  a  computer  manufacturer  are 
earned  for  carrying  out  a  Government 
contract. 

What  is  the  benefit  of  balanced 
production? 

To  the  American  family,  on  the  aver- 
age, it  means  that  about  16.5  percent  of 
its  take-home  pay  uill  be  spent  on  food — 
the  lowest  percentage  anywhere  in  the 
world.  British  families  spend  more  than 
25  percent;  the  French  almost  30;  the 
Japanese  more  than  40  percent;  and  in 
Ghana  the  figure  is  almost  60  percent. 
Americans  spend  more  for  housing  and 
home  furnishings  than  for  food. 

Because  American  agriculture  has  be- 
come the  greatest  production  plant  in  the 
world,  it  now  takes  only  1  hour  of  fac- 
tory work  to  buy  3.3  pounds  of  beef,  a  half 
a  pound  more  than  in  1960;  and  it  gets 
him  25  percent  more  pork,  20  percent 
more  milk  and  13  percent  more  potatoes. 

The  proportion  of  disposable  income 
spent  for  food  by  American  consumers 
dropped  between  one-fourth  and  one- 
third  in  the  past  20  years.  During  the 
same  period,  the  proportion  of  disposable 
consumer  income  received  by  farmers 
for  the  food  they  produced  and  sold  was 
cut  in  half.  Today,  farmers  receive  only 
5 '2  percent  of  disposable  consumer  in- 
come for  their  food  products,  compared 
with  11  percent  in  1947. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  reports 
that  if  farm  prices  had  kept  step  with  in- 
creases in  the  general  level  of  food  prices 
over  the  past  20  years,  consumer  ex- 
penditures for  food  would  be  well  over 
$32  billion  more. 

Over  that  20-year  period,  consumers 
would  have  paid  about  $100  billion  more 
for  food. 

The  farmer  has  become  so  efiScient  that 
now  one  farmer  feeds  himself  and  43 
others.  Consumers  benefit  significantly 


from  this  because  this  efficiency  releases 
millions  of  Americans  from  agriculture  to 
produce  television  sets  and  appliances 
and  razor  blades — an  infinite  variety  of 
goods  and  services.  Our  efficiency  in  agri- 
culture plays  a  significant  role  in  help- 
ing us  maintain  the  highest  standard  of 
Uving  any  people  have  ever  known. 

So  I  speak  today  for  the  farmer  in  the 
consumer's  interest.  For  unless  his  enor- 
mous contribution  to  abundance  is  recog- 
nized— and  unless  his  ability  to  provide 
a  continuing  fiow  of  abundance  is  safe- 
guarded, then  the  consumer  stands  in 
danger  of  losing  the  abundance  he  en- 
joys— and  takes  for  granted  today. 

If  we  do  not  adequately  compensate 
the  farmer  for  the  abundance  we  enjoy, 
then  we  cannot  expect  our  agricultural 
system  to  survive.  Central  to  our  na- 
tional farm  policy  is  our  fear  of  concen- 
trated power  over  our  food  supply — our 
support  for  a  stable  and  able-bodied 
rural  citizenry. 

Early  in  our  history,  we  split  up  the 
big  holdings  of  land  that  had  been 
granted  by  kings  to  their  favorites.  We 
gave  squatters  the  right  to  take  over 
certain  lands.  We  gave  publicly  owned 
land  to  homesteaders  and  to  agricultural 
colleges.  We  provided  research,  extension 
education,  publicly  financed  credit  and 
finally  price  support  and  production  ad- 
justment programs.  When  surplus  pro- 
duction caused  many  farmers  to  lose 
their  land  and  threatened  all  of  them 
with  financial  disaster,  all  thinking 
Americans  recognized  the  situation  as  a 
personal  crisis  for  all  citizens.  Our  policy 
has  permitted  us  to  maintain  the  family- 
sized  farm  as  the  most  efficient  produc- 
tion unit.  This  policy  must  be  continued. 

Today,  Americans  should  know  that 
agriculture's  ability  and  tendency  to  pro- 
duce itself  into  depression  is  still  a  very 
grave  threat  to  our  whole  economy. 

This  is  why  soimd  farm  legislation  is 
consumer  legislation  in  the  most  pro- 
found sense. 

These  programs  are  designed  to  pro- 
vide a  fair  economic  return  to  rural 
America.  We  have  found  that  farmers — 
acting  alone — cannot  obtain  balanced 
production.  We  have  learned  from  sad 
experience  what  happens  when  farm  pro- 
duction gets  out  of  balance.  Farm  income 
goes  down.  Government  costs  go  up  if 
there  is  any  farm  program  at  b11.  And 
America  as  a  whole  pays  the  price. 

I  think  there  is  more  method  than 
madness  in  some  of  the  blind  attacks  we 
have  observed  on  these  programs.  We 
have  heard  the  payment  provisions  at- 
tacked as  a  billion-dollar  boondoggle. 
They  have  been  described  as  the  vehicle 
on  which  the  farmer  takes  the  taxpayer 
on  the  so-called  hayride.  But  the  time 
has  come  to  put  the  pitchfork  in  this 
balloon  of  fantasy. 

Stop  and  think  when  you  hear  these 
criticisms.  What  alternatives  do  the  op- 
ponents of  the  program  propo.<^e?  What 
is  their  solution?  What  would  they  have 
us  do  that  we  are  not  now  doing? 

These  are  embarrassing  questions,  for 
there  is  an  all-too-obvious  answer.  Their 
proposal  is  to  do  nothing.  They  find  the 
pa\-ment  provisions  of  the  proprams  a 
convenient  handle  for  the  whip. 

We  know  what  would  happen  if  fhe 


programs  were  lost.  Prices  and  net  in- 
come would  undergo  fantastic  decline. 
More  than  rural  America  could  bear,  and 
still  rems^n  a  viable  part  of  the  economy. 

We  know  that  aside  from  the  damage 
to  farmers  aoid  consumers,  the  American 
business  and  labor  community  would 
suffer  a  terrific  blow.  Three  of  every  10 
jobs  in  private  emplojTnent  are  related 
to  agriculture.  Six  million  people  work 
to  provide  the  supplies  farmers  use  for 
production  and  famfly  living.  In  fact, 
agriculture  remains  our  Nation's  biggest 
industry.  It  employs  more  people  than 
public  utilities,  the  steel  industry,  the 
automobile  industry  and  transportation 
combined.  About  8  to  10  million  people 
have  jobs  storing,  transporting,  process- 
ing, and  merchandising  the  products  of 
agriculture.  A  crippled  agriculture  would 
require  fewer — not  more — workers  and 
suppliers. 

It  also  would  require  fewer  products 
from  industry.  Farmers  are  spending 
more  than  $38  billion  on  goods  and  serv- 
ices to  produce  crops  and  livestock  and 
another  $12  billion  for  the  same  things 
that  city  people  buy — food,  clothing, 
drugs,  fiu-niture.  appliances,  and  other 
products  and  ser^■ices. 

In  the  best  of  all  worlds,  the  Congress 
would  be  considering  a  different  bill  to- 
day. Many  of  us  would  have  preferred 
an  extension  of  the  1965  act.  But  we 
have  got  to  have  a  responsible  bill  in 
this  session,  and  this  is  legislation  we 
can  all  work  with. 

The  American  farmer  is  making  a 
great  contribution  to  the  health  and  wel- 
fare of  all  Americans.  So  will  these  farm 
programs.  That's  why  HJR.  18546  de- 
ser\'es  our  support. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

TITLE  II— DAIRY 

OAZRY    B.*SE    PLANS 

Sec.  201.  (a)  The  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act.  as  reenacted  and  amended  by  the  Ag- 
ricultural Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937. 
as  amended,  is  further  amended  by  striking 
In  subparagraph  (B)  of  subsection  8c(5)  all 
that  part  of  said  subparagraph  (B)  which 
follows  the  comma  at  the  end  of  clause  (c) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(d)  a  further  adjustment,  equitably  to 
apportion  the  total  value  of  the  milk  pur- 
chased by  any  handler,  or  by  all  handlers, 
among  producers  on  the  ba^is  of  their  mar- 
ketings of  milk  during  a  representatiye  pe- 
riod of  time,  which  need  not  be  limited  to 
one  year;  lei  a  provision  providing  for  the 
accumulation  and  disbursement  of  a  fund 
to  encourage  seasonal  adjustments  In  the 
production  of  milk  may  be  Included  in  an 
order;  arul  (f )  a  further  adjustment,  equita- 
bly to  apportion  the  total  value  of  milk  pur- 
cliased  by  all  handlers  among  producers  on 
the  basis  of  their  marketings  of  milk,  which 
may  be  adjusted  to  reflect  the  utilization  of 
producer  milk  by  all  handlers  in  any  use 
classification  or  classlfiratlons.  during  a  rep- 
resentative period  of  one  to  three  years, 
which  will  be  automatically  updpted  each 
year.  In  the  event  a  producer  holding  a  base 
allocated  under  this  clause  (f)  shall  reduce 
hi.s  marketings,  such  reduction  shall  not 
adversely  affect  his  history  of  production  and 
marketing  for  the  determination  of  future 
bases,  or  future  updating  of  basee.  except 
that  an  order  may  provide  that.  If  a  producer 
reduces  his  marketings  below  his  base  allo- 
cation In  any  one  or  more  use  classifications 
designated  in  the  order,  the  amount  of  any 
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sucu  reducuoii  siiall  be  taken  into  account 
m  determinmg  future  bases,  or  future  up- 
da,uiig  of  basee.  Buses  aUocftt«d  to  producers 
under  I  his  cuu^e  ^f.  may  be  transferase 
under  an  order  on  siich  ternus  and  condi- 
tions including  those  which  will  prevent 
ba«e?.  tak:nts  on  an  unreasonable  value,  as 
are  iirescnbed  m  the  order  by  the  Secre- 
tarv  of  Agriculture.  Provisions  shall  be  made 
in  the  order  for  the  allocation  of  bases  under 
tins  clause  yi\  — 

-,11  for  the  alleviation  of  h.udship  and 
inequity  among  producers,  and 

■■,li)  f'sr  providing  bases  lor  daUy  farmers 
no:  delivering  milk  as  producers  under  the 
orde-  upon  becoming  producers  under  the 
order  who  did  not  prcxluce  milk  during  part 
of  the  reoreeentatlve  period,  and  these  new 
producers  shall  within  ninety  days  after  the 
hrst  regular  delivery  of  milk  at  the  price  for 
the  lowest  use  classification  speciiied  in  such 
order  be  allocated  a  base  whi.-h  the  Secre- 
tary determines  proper  after  considering  sup- 
plv  and  demand  conditions,  the  development 
oforderlv  and  efficient  marketing  conditions 
and  to  the  respective  Interests  of  producers 
under  the  order,  all  other  .(^airy  farmers  and 
the  consuming  public.  Producer  bases  so  al- 
located shall  for  a  period  of  not  more  than 
three  years  be  reduced  by  not  more  Uiau  20 
per  centum;  and 

•■,1111  dalrv  fam-.ers  not  delU crying  milk 
as  producers  under  the  order  upon  becoming 
prcKlucers  under  the  order  by  reison  "<■  a 
plant  to  which  thev  are  making  deliveries  be- 
coming a  pool  plant  under  the  order  by 
amendment  or  otherwise,  shall  be  provided 
ba^es  with  respect  to  milk  delivered  under 
the  order  based  on  their  past  deliveries  of 
milk  on  the  same  basLs  as  other  producers 
under  the  order;  and 

•Mv)    <;uch  order  mav  include  ■=uch  add.- 
tlonal  provisions  as  the  Secretary  deems  ap- 
propriate  m  regard  to  the  reentry  of  pro- 
ducers   who    have    previously    discontinued 
their   dairv    farm   enterprise   or   transferred 
b.«es  authorized  under  thi.s  claufte  (fi;  ^<i 
■•,v,   notwithstanding  any  other  pro^lff'^ 
of  this  Act,  dalrv  farmers  not  delivering  iriUk 
as  pr-Klucers  under  the  order,  upon  becom- 
ing producers  under  the  order,  shall  ninety 
davs    later,    pursuant    to    the    provisions   of 
section   8c(5)(D)    of   this   act.   be   provided 
with    'espect    to    milk    delivered    under    the 
order  allocations  based  on  their  past  deliver- 
ies of  milk  during  the  represenUtlve  per  od 
from   the   production   f.icjlltles   from   which 
thev  were  marketing  milk  during  the  rep- 
resentative period  on  the  same  basis  a£  other 
prrducers  under  the  order  on  the  effective 
date   of   order   provisions   authorized   under 
this  clause  (f  >  ;  Prortdcd,  That  bases  shall  be 
allocated  onlv  to  a  producer  marketing  milk 
from  -he  production  facilities  from  which  he 
marketed  milk  during  the  representative  pe- 
riod  except  that  In  no  event  shall  such  allo- 
cation of  base  exceed  the  amount  of  milk 
actually  delivered  under  such  order. 
The  assignment  of  other  source  milk  to  vari- 
ous use  classes  shall  be  made  without  regard 
to  whether  an'^er  contain.^  provisions  au- 
thorized under  tli^  clause  if  i    In  the  case  of 
anv   producer   who   during   any   accounting 
period  delivers  a  portion  of  his  milk  to  per- 
sons not  fullv  regulated  by  the  order    pro- 
vision ihali  be  made  for  reducing  the  alloca- 
tion of.  or  payment   to  be  received  by.  any 
,urh  producer  under  this  clause  (f  *  to  com- 
pensate for  any  marketings  of  milk  to  such 
.t'ler  oersons  for  such  period  or  periods  ns 
ne'-e=Eary    to   Insure   equitable   participation 
in  marketings  among  all  producers   Notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  section  8c (12)  and 
the  last  sentence  of  section   8cil9)    of  this 
Act    order  provisions  under  this  clause   (ft 
shall  not  be  effectl--e  In  any  marketing  order 
un.es.s  seoarately  approved  by  producers  in 
a  referendum  in  which  each  individual  pro- 
durer  shall  have  one  vote  and  may  be  ter- 
minated feparatelv  whenever   the   Secretary 
makes  a  determination  with  respect  to  such 


provisions  as  Is  provided  for  the  termination 
of  an  order  la  subparagraph  8c(16mB).  Dis- 
approval or  termination  of  such  order  pro- 
visions shall  not  be  considered  disapproval  of 
the  order  or  of  other  terms  of  the  order. 

(bi  The  legal  status  of  producer  handlers 
of  milk  under  the  provisions  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act,  as  reenacled  and 
ime:ided  bv  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937.  as  amended,  shall  be 
I  he  same  subsequent  to  the  adoption  of  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act  as  it  was  prior 

^  7c I  Nothing  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  .'sec- 
tion 201  shall  be  construed  as  Invalidating 
anv  class  I  base  plan  provisions  of  any  mar- 
keuug  order  previously  Issued  by  the  Becre- 
tarv  of  Agriculture  pursuant  to  authority 
contained  in  the  FLHjd  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  1965  (79  Stat.  1187).  but  such  provisions 
are  expresslv  ratified,  legalized,  and  con- 
firmed and  may  be  extended  through  and  In- 
cluding December  31.  1971. 

Id)  It  is  not  intended  that  existing  law 
be  m  any  wav  altered,  rescinded,  or  amended 
with  respect  to  section  8c (5)  (G)  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adiustment  Act.  as  reenacted  and 
amended  bv  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937.  as  amended,  and  such 
section  8c(5i  (Gi  i.s  fully  reafnrmed. 

(e)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  be  effective  after  December  31.  1973. 

StTSPFNSION     OF     BirrrtRF.^T     SUPPORT     PROGRAM 

SEC  202  Effective  onlv  with  respect  to  the 
period  beginning  April  1.  1971,  and  ending 
March  31.  1974— 

,a I  The  first  sentence  of  section  201  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  as  amended  (7 
use  144GI  is  amended  by  striking  the 
words  -milk,  buiierfat.  and  the  products  of 
milk  and  butterfaf  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  words  'and  milk". 

(bi  Paragraph  (c)  of  section  201  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  as  amended  (7 
U.S.C.  1446(C)).  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  ,    . 

•,c)  The  price  of  milk  shaU  be  supported 
at  such  level  not  in  excess  of  90  per  centum 
nor  less  than  75  per  centum  of  the  parity 
price  therefor  as  the  Secretary  determines 
necessarv  in  order  to  assure  an  adequate  sup- 
niv  Such  price  support  shall  be  provided 
through  purchases  of  milk  and  the  products 
of  milk.  ' 

TRANSFER  OF  DAIRY    PRODOCTS  TO  THE   MU-rTARY 
AND    TO    VETERANS    HOSPTTALS 

SEC  203  Section  202  of  the  Agricultural  A(:t 
,-.f    1949.    as    amended     (7    U.S.C.    1446a).    Is 
amended  by   changing  •December  31     1970 
to  read  "December  31,  1973"  both  places  it 
appears  therein. 

DAIRY    INDF-MNITY    PROGRAM 

SEC  204.  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  August  13. 
1968  .Public  Law  90-484;  82  Stat.  750)  Is 
amended  bv  striking  out  the  words  June  30^ 
1970  ',  andlnsertlng  In  Ueu  thereof  the  words 
••June  30.  1973." 


Mr  POAGE  (during  the  reading >.  Mr. 
Cliainnan.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
tiUe  II  be  considered  as  read,  printed  In 
the  Record,  and  open  lor  amendment  at 

any  point.  ,   .i     » 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is  Uiere 

cb.!ection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 

from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENTS    OKFEBED    BY     MR.    POAGE 

Mr  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  a 
series  of  technical  amendments  relating 
t-)  several  titles,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is  ths.e 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendments  oifered  by  Mr.  Po.\ce:  On 
page  5  line  8.  strike  out  "dellverylng"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  word  •delivering '. 

On  page  10  line  12,  strike  the  word  "sec- 
tion (  )".  and  insert;  in  Ueu  thereof  the  word 
■section  (e)  ". 

On  p-.ige  10.  line  20,  after  the  word    Loans 
Insert  the  words  "and  purchases". 

On  page  23.  line  13.  after  the  words  "crop 
of  wheat"  Insert  the  words  "may  be  reduced 
by  the  amount  bv  wliich  the  actual  total  . 

On  page  28,  line  20,  after  the  words  "for 
loans"  insert  the  word    -,  purchases.". 

On  page  50.  line  1,  strike  lines  through  4 
and  strike  the  figure  "(2)"  on  line  5. 

On  page  50.  line  11.  and  page  50.  line  14, 
strike  the  figure  "(k)"  and  Insert  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  figure  "(1)"- 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendments  offered 
bv  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The   CHAIRMAN    pro    tempore.    Are 
there  any  further  amendments  to  title 
II?  If  not.  the  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

TITLE  III— WOOL 
Sec.  301.  The  National  Wool  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended.  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Designate  the  first  two  sentences  of 
section  703  as  subsection  "(a)",  and,  in  the 
second  sentence,  delete  "1970"  and  substi- 
tute "1973".  _        _„„ 

(2)  In  the  third  sentence  of  section  70J, 
delete  the  portion  beginning  with  "The  sup- 
port price  for  shorn  wool  shall  be"  and  end- 
ing with  "Prorided  furthCT,  That  the"  and 
substitute  "The",  designate  the  third  sen- 
tence as  subsection  "(b)".  change  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  to  a  colon  and  add  the 
following:  "Prot<ided,  That  for  the  three  mar- 
keting vears  beginning  January  1.  1971.  and 
ending  "December  31.  1973,  the  support  price 
for  shorn  wool  shall  be  72  cents  per  pound, 
grease  basis.". 

(3)  Designate  the  fourth  and  nfth  sen- 
tences of  section  703  as  subsection  "(c)". 
change  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  fifth 
sentence  to  a  colon  and  add  the  following: 
"Proiided,  That  for  the  three  marketing 
years  beginning  January  1.  1971.  and  ending 
December  31.  1973.  the  support  price  for  mo- 
hair shall  be  80.2  cents  per  pound,  grease 
basis.". 

1 4 )  Designate  the  sixth  sentence  of  section 
703  as  subsection  •'  (  d  i ". 

(5)  Designate  the  last  sentence  of  section 
703  as  subsection  "(e)". 

TITLE  IV— WHEAT 

Sec.  401.  Effective  only  wUh  respect  to  the 
1971.  1972.  and  1973  crops  of  wheat,  section 
107  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amend- 
ed. Is  further  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  107.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law—  ^  ,,  w 

■•^a)  Loans  on  each  crop  of  wheat  shall  be 
made  available  at  such  level,  not  in  excels  of 
the  parltv  price  therefor,  as  the  Secretary 
determines  appropriate,  taking  Into  consider- 
ation competitive  world  prices  of  wheat,  the 
feeding  value  of  wheat  In  relation  to  feed 
grains,  and  the  level  at  which  price  support 
IS  made  available  for  feed  grains. 

••(b)  If  a  set-flslde  program  is  In  effect  for 
any  crop  of  wheat  under  section  379b(C)  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as 
amended,  certificates,  loans,  and  purchases 
shall  be  made  available  on  such  crop  only  to 
producers  who  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
.■such  program." 

Sec.  402.  Effective  only  with  respect  to  .he 
1971.  1972.  and  1973  crops  of  whe.it.  sections 
379b  and  379c  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1338.  as  amended,  are  further 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

••Sec  379b.  (a)  Tlie  Secretary  shall  provide 
for  the  Issuance  of  wheat  marketing  certifi- 
cates for  the  purpose  of  enabling  producers 
on  any  farm  for  which  certificates  are  issued 
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to  receive.  In  addition  to  the  other  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  wheat,  an  amount  equal  to 
the  face  value  of  such  certificates.  The  face 
value  per  bushel  of  domestic  marketing  cer- 
tificates for  the  1971.  1972,  and  1973  crops  of 
wheat  shall  be  In  such  amount  as,  together 
wUh  the  national  average  market  price  re- 
ceived by  farmers  during  the  first  five  months 
of  the  niarketlng  year  for  such  crop,  the  Sec- 
retarv  determines  will  be  equal  to  the  parity 
price'  for  wheat  as  of  the  beginning  of  the 
marketing  year  for  the  crop. 

■■(b)  The  domestic  wheat  marketing  certi- 
ficates shall  be  made  available  tor  a  farm  on 
the  number  of  bushels  determined  by  multi- 
plying the  domestic  allotment  for  the  farm 
for  the  crop  to  which  such  certificates  re- 
late by  the  projected  yield  established  for 
the  farm  with  such  adjustments  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  necessary  to  provide  a  fair 
and  equitable  yield. 

•■(c)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  a 
set-aside  of  cropland  If  he  determines  that 
the  total  supply  of  wheat  or  other  commodi- 
ties will,  in  the  absence  of  such  a  set-aside, 
likely  be  excessive  taking  Into  account  the 
need  for  an  adequate  carryover  to  maintain 
reasonable  and  stable  supplies  and  prices  and 
to  meet  a  national  emergency.  If  a  set-aside 
of  cropland  Is  In  effect  under  this  subsection 
(c).  then  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for 
loans  and  certificates  on  wheat,  the  producers 
on  a  farm  must  set  aside  and  devote  to  ap- 
proved conservation  uses  an  acreage  of  crop- 
land equal  to  (1)  such  percentage  of  the  do- 
mestic wheat  allotment  for  the  farm  as  may 
be  specified  by  the  Secretary,  plus  (It)  the 
acreage  of  cropland  on  the  farm  devoted  In 
preceding  years  to  soil-conserving  uses,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  The  Secretary 
Is  authorized  for  the  1971  and  1972  crops  to 
limit  the  acreage  planted  to  wheat  on  the 
farm  to  such  percentage  of  the  domestic 
wheat  allotment  as  he  determines  necessary 
to  provide  an  orderly  transition  to  the  pro- 
gram provided  for  tinder  this  section.  The 
Secretary  shall  permit  producers  to  plant  and 
graze  on  the  set-aside  acreage  sweet  sorghtim. 
and  to  plant  and  harvest  on  the  set -aside 
acreage  guar,  sesame.  safQower.  sunflower, 
castor  beans,  mustard  seed,  crambe.  plantago 
ovato.  flaxseed,  or  any  other  commodity 
which  he  finds  is  not  in  surplus  supply,  sub- 
ject to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
prescribe:  Provided,  That  the  payment  rate 
with  respect  to  the  additional  set-aside  acre- 
age devoted  to  any  such  crops  shall  be  at  a 
rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  fair 
and  reasonable,  taking  Into  consideration 
the  use  of  such  acreage  for  the  production  of 
such  crops,  and  the  payment  shall  be  the  rate 
which  would  otherwise  be  applicable  if  such 
acreage  were  devoted  to  conservation  uses. 
The  Secretary  shall  not  permit  the  grazing  of 
the  set-aside  acres  except  under  such  terms 
or  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
county  committees  established  pursuant  to 
section  8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act.  as  amended:  Pto- 
vided.  That  such  committees  shall  not  permit 
grazing  during  any  of  the  five  principal 
months  of  the  normal  growing  season,  nor 
shall  such  committees  permit  the  harvesting 
of  cropis  from  the  set-aside  acreage. 

'(2)  To  assist  m  adjtistlng  the  acreage  of 
commodities  to  desirable  goals,  the  Secretary 
may  make  land  diversion  payments.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  certificates  authorized  In  sub- 
section (b) ,  available  to  producers  on  a  farm 
who.  to  the  extent  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary, devote  to  approved  conservation 
uses  an  acreage  of  cropland  on  the  farm 
In  addition  to  that  required  to  be  so  devoted 
under  subsection  (c)  (1).  The  land  diversion 
payments  for  a  farm  shall  be  at  sucli  rate 
or  rates  as  the  Secretary  determines  to 
be  fair  and  reasonable  taking  Into  considera- 
tion the  diversion  undertaken  by  the  pro- 
ducers and  the  productivity  of  the  acreage 
diverted.  The  Secretary  shall  limit  the  total 
acreage  to  be  diverted  under  agreements  in 


any  county  or  local  community  so  as  not  to 
adversely  affect  the  economy  of  the  county 
or  local  community  . 

"(3)  The  wheat  program  formulated  under 
this  section  shall  require  the  producer  to 
take  such  measures  as  the  Secretary  may 
deem  appropriate  to  protect  the  set-aside 
acreage  and  the  additional  diverted  acreage 
from  erosion,  insects,  weeds,  and  rodenus. 
Such  acreage  may  be  devoted  to  wildlife  food 
plots  or  'wlldllle  habitat  In  conformity  with 
standards  established  by  the  Secretary  In 
consultation  with  wildlife  agencies.  The 
Secretary  may  provide  for  an  additional  pay- 
ment on  such  acreage  in  an  amount  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  to  be  appropriate 
In  relation  to  the  benefit  to  the  general 
public  If  the  producer  agrees  to  permit,  with- 
out other  compensation,  access  to  all  or 
such  portion  of  the  farm  as  the  Secretary 
mav  prescribe  by  the  general  public,  for 
hunting,  trapping,  fishing,  and  hiking,  sub- 
ject to  applicable  State  and  Federal 
regulations. 

■•(4)  If  the  operator  of  the  farm  desires  to 
participate  In  the  program  formulated  under 
this  subsection  (c),  he  shall  file  his  agree- 
ment to  do  so  no  later  than  such  date  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe.  loana  and  pur- 
chases on  wheat,  marketing  certificates,  and 
payments  under  this  section  shall  be  made 
available  to  producers  on  such  farm  only  U 
the  producers  set  aside  and  divert  an  acreage 
on  the  farm  equal  to  the  number  of  acres 
which  the  operator  agrees  to  set  aside  and 
divert,  and  the  agreement  shall  so  provide. 
The  Secretary  may,  by  mutual  agreement 
with  the  producer,  terminate  or  modify  any 
such  agreement  entered  Into  ptirsuant  to  this 
subsection  (c)(4)  If  he  determines  such 
action  necessary  because  of  an  emergency 
created  by  drought  or  other  disaster,  or  In 
order  to  prevent  or  aUevlate  a  shortage  in 
the  supply  of  agricultural  commodities. 

••(d)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the 
sharing  of  certificates  Issued  and  of  payments 
made  under  this  section  for  any  farm  among 
producers  on  the  farm  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis. 

••(e)  In  anv  case  In  which  the  failure  of  a 
producer  to  comply  fully  with  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  program  formulated  tmder 
this  section  preclude  the  issuance  of  cer- 
tificates and  the  making  of  loans,  purchases, 
and  pavments.  the  Secretary  may.  neverthe- 
less. Issue  such  certificates  and  make  such 
loans,  purchases,  and  payments  In  such 
amotmts  as  he  determines  to  be  equitable  in 
relation  to  the  seriousness  of  the  default. 

"(fi  The  Secretary  shall  issue  certificates 
to  producers,  as  soon  as  practicable  after 
July  1  of  the  year  In  which  the  crop  is  har- 
vested, at  preliminary  face  value  per  bushel 
equal  to  75  per  centum  of  the  Secretary's 
estimate  of  the  face  value  of  certificates  to  be 
issued  with  respect  to  such  crop,  and  the 
face  value  of  certificates  so  issued  shall  not 
be  reduced  if  the  face  value  as  finally  deter- 
mined Is  less  than  the  preliminary  face 
value. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  issue 
such  regulations  as  he  determines  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

"{ h )  Marketing  certificates  issued  under 
this  Act  and  transfers  thereof  shall  be  repre- 
sented by  such  documents,  marketing  cards, 
records,  accounts,  certifications,  or  other 
statements  or  forms  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe. 

"(i)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram authorissed  by  this  section  through  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

"Sec.  379c.  (a)  ( 1 )  The  farm  domestic  allot- 
ment for  each  crop  of  wheat  shall  be  deter- 
mined as  provided  In  this  section.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  proclaim  a  national  domestic  allot- 
ment for  each  crop  of  wheat  not  later  than 
April  15  (August  1.  1970.  for  the  1971  crop) 
of  each  calendar  year  for  the  crop  harvested 
In  the  next  succeeding  calendar  year.  The 
national  domestic  allotment  for  any  crop  of 


wheat  shall  be  the  number  of  acres  v.hldh 
the  Secretary  determines  on  the  basis  of  the 
estimated  national  yield  will  result  in  mar- 
keting certificates  being  issued  to  producers 
partlc;pating  in  the  program  m  an  amount 
eqvia!  to  the  amount  of  wheat  which  he  esti- 
mates will  be  used  for  food  products  for  con- 
sumption in  the  United  States  during  the 
marketing  year  for  the  crop.  The  national 
domestic  allotment  for  any  crop  of  wheat 
shall  be  apportioned  by  the  Secretary  among 
the  States  on  the  baisis  of  the  apportionment 
to  each  State  of  the  national  domestic  allot- 
ment for  the  preceding  crop  (for  the  1971 
crop,  on  the  basis  of  the  apportionment  of 
the  national  acreage  allotment  for  the  1970 
crop),  adjusted  lo  the  extent  deemed  neces- 
sary by  the  Secretary  to  establish  a  fair  and 
equitable  apportionment  base  for  each  State, 
taking  into  consideration  established  crop 
rotation  practices,  the  estimated  decrease  m 
farm  domestic  allotments,  and  other  relevant 
factors. 

••(2)  The  State  domestic  acreage  allotment 
for  w.-he-at.  less  a  reserve  of  not  to  exceed  1 
per  centum  thereof  for  apportionmeiU  as 
provided  in  this  subsection,  shall  be  appor- 
tioned by  the  Secretary  among  the  counties 
In  the  State,  on  the  b.asis  of  the  apportion- 
ment to  each  such  county  of  the  domestic 
wheat  allotment  for  the  preceding  crop  i  f or 
the  1971  crop,  on  the  basis  of  the  apportion- 
ment of  the  wheat  acreage  allotment  for  the 
1970  crop  I.  adjusted  to  the  extent  deemed 
necessary  by  the  Secretary  In  order  to  estab- 
lish H  fair  and  equitable  apportionment  ba.«e 
for  each  county  taking  into  consideration 
established  crop-rotation  practices,  the  esti- 
mated decrease  in  farm  domestic  allotments. 
and  other  relevant  factors. 

"(3)  The  farm  domestic  allotment  for  each 
crop  of  wheat  shall  be  determined  by  appor- 
tioning the  county  domestic  wheat  allot- 
men*  among  farms  in  the  county  which  had 
a  domestic  wheat  allotment  for  the  preced- 
ing crop  (for  the  1971  crop,  among  farms  in 
the  county  which  had  a  wheat  acreage  allot- 
ment for  the  1970  crop) .  on  the  basis  oi  such 
allotment,  adjusted  to  reflect  established  crop 
rotation  practices  and  such  other  factors  as 
the  Secretary  determines  should  be  consid- 
ered for  the  purposes  of  establifhlng  a  fair 
and  equitable  allotment  Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  this  subsection,  the 
farm  domestic  allotment  shall  be  adjusted 
downvard  to  the  extent  required  by  sub- 
section ( bi . 

"(4 1  Not  to  exceed  1  per  centum  of  the 
State  domestic  allotment  for  any  crcp  may 
be  apportioned  to  farms  for  which  there 
was  no  domestic  allotment  for  the  preceding 
crop  (for  the  1971  crop,  to  farms  which  had 
no  acreage  allotment  for  the  1970  crop  i  on 
the  be&ls  of  the  following  factors:  suitability 
of  the  land  for  production  of  wheat,  the 
past  experience  of  the  farm  operator  in  the 
production  of  wheat,  the  extent  to  which  the 
farm  operator  Is  dependent  on  income  from 
farming  for  his  Uvehhood.  the  production  of 
wheat  on  other  farms  owned,  operated,  or 
controlled  bv  the  farm  operator,  and  such 
other  factors  as  the  Secretary  determines 
should  be  considered  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing fair  and  equitable  farm  domestic 
allotments.  No  part  of  such  reserve  shall  be 
apportioned  to  a  farm  to  reflect  new  crop- 
land brought  into  production  alter  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  set-aside  program  *or 
wheat 

•■(5)  The  planting  on  a  farm  of  wheat  of 
any  crop  for  which  no  farm  domestic  allot- 
ment was  established  shall  not  make  the 
farm  eligible  for  a  domestic  allotment  under 
subsection  (a)(3)  nor  shall  such  farm  by 
reason  of  such  planting  be  considered  ineli- 
gible for  an  allotment  under  subsection  (a) 
(4). 

"(6)  The  Secretary  may  make  such  ad- 
justments in  acreage  under  this  Act  as  he 
determines  necessary  to  correct  for  abnor- 
mal factors  affecting  produc-ion,  and  to  give 
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due  consideration  to  tillable  acreage,  crop 
rotation  practices  types  of  soil,  soil  and  wa- 
ter conservation  measures,  and  topography, 
Hnd  In  addition,  in  the  cai>e  of  conserving 
use  acreages  to  such  other  factors  as  he 
deenis  necessary  in  order  lo  establish  a  fair 
and  equitable  conserving  use  acreage  for  the 
farm 

••|bi(l>  If  for  any  crop  the  total  acreage 
of  wheat  planted  o:i  a  farm  Is  less  than  the 
f,*rm  domestic  aUutment.  the  farm  domestic 
allotment  used  as  a  base  for  the  succeeding 
crop  5hall  be  reduced  by  the  percentage  by 
which  such  pl.uau?d  acreage  was  less  than 
such  farm  domestic  allotment,  but  such  re- 
duciion  shall  not  exceed  20  per  centum  of 
the  farm  domestic  allotment  for  the  pre- 
ceding cnp.  If  :io  acreage  his  been  planted 
tywheat  for  three  consecutive  crop  years  on 
/4u\y  farm  which  has  a  dmuestic  allotment, 
such  farm  shall  lose  Its  domestic  allotment. 
Producers  on  any  farm  who  have  planted  to 
wheat  not  less  than  90  per  centum  of  the 
domestic  allotment  for  the  farm  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  have  planted  an  acreage  equal  to 
100  per  centum  of  such  allotment.  An  acre- 
age on  the  farm  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines was  not  planted  to  such  wheat  because 
of  drought,  flood,  or  other  natural  disaster 
or  a  condition  beyond  the  control  of  the 
producer  sh.^.U  be  considered  to  be  an  acre- 
age of  wheat  planted  for  harvest  For  the 
purp>ofe  of  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  may 
permit  producers  of  wheat  to  have  acreage 
devoted  to  soybeans  or  to  feed  grains  for 
which  there  Is  a  set -aside  program  In  effect 
considered  as  devoted  to  the  production  of 
wheat  to  such  extent  and  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines will  not  Impair  the  effective  opera- 
tion of  the  pro<:rim. 

"i2i  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  ibMl).  no  farm  domestic  allot- 
ment shall  be  reduced  or  lost  through  fail- 
ure to  plant  the  farm  domestic  allotment. 
If  the  producer  elects  not  to  receive  payment 
for  such  portion  of  the  farm  domestic  allot- 
ment not  planted,  to  which  he  would  other- 
wise be  entitled  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act." 

Ssc.  403.  Elffectlve  only  with  respect  to  the 
marketine  vears  beuinnlnR  Julv  1.  1971. 
July  1.  1972.  and  JiUy  1.  1973.  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended. 
Is  further  amended  as  follows: 

{\J\  by  deleting  in  the  first  sentence  of 
section  379d(bi  the  words  "During  any  mar- 
keting year  for  which  a  wheat  marketing 
allocation  program  Is  in  eflect,"  and  sub- 
stituting "During  each  marketing  year. ': 

(21  by  adding  at  the  end  of  section  379d 
(bt    the   following: 

"Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  the  Sec- 
retary Is  authorized  to  temporarily  suspend 
the  requ'rement  for  expert  marketing  certiS- 
cates  for  the  pf-riod  beginning  July  1.  1971. 
and  ending  June  30,  1974.  The  Secretary  shall 
refund,  for  the  duration  of  the  suspension,  to 
tiie  processor  or  to  the  exporter  the  cost  of 
the  marketing  cert.ficates  on  all  flour  ex- 
ported F.-r  the  purpose  cf  such  refurds.  the 
wheat  equivalent  cf  the  flour  exported  may  be 
determined  on  the  basis  of  conversion  factors 
authorized  bv  rect.on  379f.  even  though  cer- 
tificates had  been  surrendered  on  the  basts  of 
the  weight  of  wheat." 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  Of  section  379e 
the  following: 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act.  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall 
sell  marketing  certificates  for  the  marketing 
yesu^  for  the  1971,  1972.  and  1973  cropa  of 
wheat  to  persons  engaged  In  the  processing 
of  food  products  but  In  determining  the  cost 
to  processors  the  face  value  shall  be  75  cents 
per  bushel." 

Sec  404  E:T<>c*lve  onlv  with  respect  to  the 
1971.  1972.  and  1973  crops  of  wheat,  the  Agrl- 
cuUura!  Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended. 
Li  further  amended  as  follows: 

(11   sections    331    through    339    shall    not 


be  applicable  to  the  1971.  1972.  and  1973  crops 
of  wheat: 

(2)  by  adding  In  section  378  a  new  sub- 
section (e)   to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  The  term  'allotment'  as  used  In  this 
section  includes  the  domestic  allotment  for 
wheat." 

(3!  by  adding  at  the  end  of  section  379 
the  following  sentence:  "The  term  acreage 
allotments'  as  used  In  this  section  Includes 
the  domestic  allotment  for  wheat."  and 

(4 1  by  adding  in  the  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 385  after  the  words  "parity  payment." 
ihe  words  "payments  (including  certificates) 
under  the  wheat  and  feed  grain  set-aside 
programs, ". 

Sec.  405.  Effective  only  with  respect  to  the 
1971,  1972.  and  1973  crops  of  wheat,  section 
706.  Public  Law  89-321  (79  Stat.  1210),  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  by  adding  in  the  first  sentence  alter 
the  words  "the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domes- 
tic Allotment  Act.  as  amended,"  the  words 
"or  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended.  ■;  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing sentence.  "The  term  'acreage  allot- 
men'-s'  as  used  in  this  section  includes  tbe 
domestic  allotment  for  wheat." 

Sec  406.  Public  Law  74,  Seventy-seventh 
Congre.-s  (68  Stat.  905) .  shall  not  be  applica- 
ble to  the  crops  of  wheat  planted  for  harvest 
in  the  calendar  years  1971.  1972,  and  1973. 

Sec.  407  The  amount  of  any  wheat  stored 
by  a  producer  under  section  379c  (b)  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  prior  to  the  1971  crop  of  wheat 
production  of  the  1971,  1972.  or  1973  crop  on 
the  farm  is  less  than  the  number  of  bushels 
determined  by  multiplying  three  times  the 
domestic  allotment  for  the  current  crop  on 
thp  farm  by  the  yield  eetabllshed  for  the  farm 
for  the  purpose  of  Issuance  of  domestic  mar- 
keting certificates.  The  provisions  of  such 
section  shall  continue  to  apply  to  the  wheat 
so  stored  to  the  extent  not  Inconsistent 
therewith. 

Sec.  403.  Effective  only  with  respect  to  the 
1971.  1972.  and  1973  crops  of  the  commodity, 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is 
further  amended  by  adding  In  section  408  a 
new  subsection  (k)  as  follows: 

"atJERENCES     TO     TERMS     MADE     ATPUCABLE     TO 
WHEAT  AND  FEED  GRAINS 

"(ki  References  made  In  sections  402,  403, 
406.  and  416  to  the  terms  'support  price," 
'level  of  support.'  and  level  of  price  suppwrf 
shall  be  considered  to  apply  as  well  to  the 
level  of  loans  and  purchases  for  wheat  and 
feed  grains  under  this  Act;  and  references 
made  to  the  terms  price  support.'  'price  sup- 
port operations,'  and  'price  support  program' 
in  such  sections  and  in  section  401(a)  shall 
be  considered  as  applying  as  well  to  the  loan 
and  purchase  operations  for  wheat  and  feed 
grains  under  this  Act." 

Sec  409.  Section  407  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  further  amended 
erfectlve  only  with  respect  lo  the  marketing 
years  for  the  1971.  1972.  and  1973  crops  of  the 
commodity  as  follows: 

(1)  by  deleting  in  the  third  sentence  the 
language  following  the  third  colon  and  sub- 
stituting the  following:  "Provided.  That  the 
Corporation  shall  not  sell  any  of  its  stocks 
of  wheat,  corn,  grain  sorghum,  barley,  oats, 
rmd  rye,  respectively,  at  less  than  115  per 
centum  of  the  current  national  average  loan 
rate  for  the  commodity,  adjusted  for  such 
current  market  differentials  reflecting  grade, 
quality,  location,  and  other  value  factors  as 
the  Secretary  determines  appropriate,  plus 
reasonable  carrying  charges." 

(2)  by  deleting  in  the  filth  sentence  "cur- 
rent basic  county  support  rate  including  the 
value  of  any  applicable  price-support  pay- 
ment in  kind  (or  a  comparable  price  If  there 
is  no  current  basic  county  support  rate)" 
and  substituting  "current  basic  county  loan 


rate  (or  a  comparable  price  if  there  is  no  cur- 
rent basic  county  loan  rate)",  and 

(3)  by  deleting  in  the  seventh  sentence 
",  but  In  no  event  shall  the  purchase  price 
exceed  the  then  current  support  price  for 
such  commodities,"  and  substituting  "or  un- 
duly affecting  market  prices,  but  In  no  event 
shall  the  purchase  price  exceed  the  Corpora- 
tion's minimum  sales  price  for  such  com- 
modities for  unrestricted  use." 

Mr.  POAGE  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
title  rv  be  considered  as  read,  printed  in 
the  Record,  and  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT    OtFEBED    BY    MR.     MELCHER 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Melcher:  On 
page  11,  line  4,  insert  the  following  new  sub- 
section (c)  : 

"(c)  The  total  average  rate  of  return  per 
bushel  made  available  to  producers  partici- 
pating In  the  program  formulated  under  sec- 
tions 379b,  and  379c  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  on  a 
quantity  of  wheat  equal  to  208  per  centum 
of  the  wheat  marketing  allocation  for  the 
1970  crop,  through  loans,  domestic  market- 
ing certificates,  estimated  diversion  pay- 
ments and  estimated  returns  from  export 
marketing  certificates  (if  such  certificates 
are  In  effect)  shall  not  be  less  than  70  per 
centum  of  parity." 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
all  of  us  too  often  fail  to  recognize  the 
people  who  are  kind  to  us  and  the  people 
who  are  important  to  us  to  let  them 
know  we  appreciate  that,  and  we  ap- 
preciate their  actions  and  tlieir  consid- 
eration. I  would  like  at  this  time  to  make 
it  clear  to  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
and  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  to  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma,  that  I  have  the 
highest  respect  for  them,  and  I  believe 
they  have  been  fair  and  considerate  and 
knowledgeable  on  matters  of  agriculture 
as  we  considered  them  in  our  committee. 
I  can  state  as  a  young  Member  and  one 
who  would  like  to  see  changes  in  the 
House  procedures,  that  if  we  had 
adopted  the  rule  that  would  permit 
members  of  the  committee  to  vote  for 
their  chairman,  I  would  have  been  one 
of  those  who  would  have  voted  for  our 
current  chairman. 

I  give  this  as  a  prelude  to  the  re- 
marks I  am  going  to  make,  to  make  sure 
that  all  Members  understand  what  I  am 
going  to  say  is  not  a  reflection  on  the 
integrity  or  the  fairness  or  the  conduct 
of  the  committee. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  this  talk  we 
have  had  yesterday  and  some  today 
about  the  18  months  of  toil  in  that  com- 
mittee and  about  a  delicate  balance 
being  worked  out  to  arrive  at  a  bill— 
they  are  really  high-sounding  phrases, 
but  they  do  not  represent  the  facts.  This 
bill  Is  an  accommodation.  It  is  an  ac- 
commodation for  cotton.  The  facts  are 
that  after  wheat  and  feed  grain,  after 
these  sections  were  chiseled  down  in  the 
subcommittee  and  in  the  full  committee. 
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cotton  come  out  pretty  well :  First,  cotton 
is  going  to  have  400,000  more  acres  to 
plant  next  spring,  and  second,  the  price 
in  1971  and  1972  and  1973  for  cotton  will 
be  about  as  good  as  it  is  now — 35  to  37 
cents,  and  third,  skip  row  will  count  as 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  The  support  price 
will  be  2  cents  under  what  it  is  now. 
Actually,  at  35  cents  the  price  will  be  2 
cents  imder  •what  it  is  now.  I  do  not  see 
how  the  gentleman  can  say  they  will  be 
doing  better.  I  know  the  gentleman 
thinks  it  is  a  fact. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  can  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi,  I  am  interested 
in  the  cotton  farmer  receiving  a  better 
return  for  his  product.  I  would  hate  to 
see  him  get  a  lesser  return. 

The  bill  states,  on  page  44.  at  line  20: 

The  Secretary  shall  make  a  preliminary 
payment  to  producers,  as  soon  as  practicable 
after  July  1  of  the  year  in  which  the  crop 
is  harvested,  at  a  rate  equal  to  15  cents 
per  pound,  and  the  payment  so  made  shall 
not  be  reduced  if  the  rate  as  finally  deter- 
mined Is  less  than  the  rate  of  the  preliminary 
payment. 

With  a  price  of  22  cents,  if  15  cents 
is  paid,  that  would  be  37  cents.  There 
is  no  return  after  the  15  cents  has  been 
paid. 

I  hope  that  is  the  case  for  cotton,  be- 
cause I  know  the  cotton  farmers  are 
struggling,  too. 

Fourth,  skip  row  is  to  count  as  set- 
aside  under  the  bill  for  cotton  farmers — 
a  distinct  advantage  compared  to  wheat 
and  feed  grain  farmers. 

Fifth,  last,  there  is  assurance  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  cotton  inter- 
ests that  conservation  base  acres,  which 
have  been  greatly  reduced  in  the  South- 
ern States  and  other  States  since  1966, 
will  not  be  tampered  with. 

This  is  hard  bargaining,  but  it  is  bar- 
gaining not  as  a  group,  of  the  commodity 
groups,  of  the  old  traditional  groups  of 
cotton,  feed  grains  and  wheat  working 
together  to  hammer  out  a  farm  bill.  No, 
cotton  found  a  lover,  and  that  is  the 
administration,  and  it  left  its  two  old 
friends,  wheat  and  feed  grains,  to  strike 
up  a  romance,  and  a  romance  that  could 
have  been  quite  short  lived  this  after- 
noon if  the  Findley-Conte  amendment 
had  been  adopted  on  pajmient  limita- 
tions. 

But  that  was  the  delicate  balance  in 
this  bill  that  was  described.  That  was 
the  compromise  that  was  worked  out. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  to  get 
his  set-aside,  this  set-aside  program,  in 
the  bill  and  along  with  that  he  is  to  get 
low  rates  on  grain,  to  bring  the  price  of 
grain  dowTi  to  the  world  levels. 

In  return  for  that  mess  of  pottage  the 
Secretary  and  the  administration,  with 
a  letter  from  the  President,  were  sup- 
posed to  deliver  the  votes. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Montana 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Melcher 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 


Mr.  MELCHER.  In  return  for  that,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  President  with  his  letter, 
the  Secretary  with  his  urging  were  to 
deliver  the  votes  of  the  House  minority 
leader  and  the  sheep  that  follow  him  to 
help  defeat  that  amendment,  the  Conte- 
Findley  amendment. 

Well,  that  is  the  way  it  came  out. 

I  believe  the  committee  amendment  is 
a  good  amendment  on  payment  limita- 
tions, and  it  recognizes  some  vital  points 
that  are  extremely  important  to  Mon- 
tana; namely,  wool  and  State  school  land, 
so  I  am  not  lamenting  the  death  of  the 
Findley-Conte  amendment  which  treated 
these  two  points  harshly. 

We  heard  yesterday  that  there  should 
be  no  amendments  offered  to  this  bill — 
that  would  upset  this  delicate  balance, 
that  would  thiow  the  bill's  fate  into  jeop- 
ardy or  kUl  the  bill.  That  is  not  quite 
the  truth.  It  hinged  on  the  Findley-Conte 
amendment  as  to  whether  or  not  this  bill 
was  to  be  killed  . 

What  we  need  is  a  lot  of  amendments 
to  this  bill  to  do  something  about  grain 
prices.  I  have  offered  one  for  wheat,  and 
I  will  sup>port  my  colleague  from  Min- 
nesota on  his  amendment  on  feed  grains. 

While  everything  is  going  up  in  this 
country,  while  inflation  is  most  cruel  to 
agriculture,  while  the  number  of  farmers 
is  decreasing  rapidly,  while  wheat  and 
feed  grains  are  selling  too  cheaply,  this 
Congress  is  told  that  we  have  to  pass  this 
bill  in  this  form  that  will  force  down  the 
prices  for  wheat  and  feed  grains. 

We  do  not  have  the  assurance,  as  cot- 
ton does,  that  grain  prices  will  remain 
nearlj'  the  same.  We  do  not  have  any 
assurance  and  indeed  we  know  that  price 
stability  is  not  in  the  bill  for  wheat  and 
it  is  not  going  to  be  in  the  bill  for  feed 
grains  and  that  we  will  not  get  an  appre- 
ciable increase  in  acreage  for  our  farm- 
ers. I  would  hope  that  the  Secretary's 
set-a.<;ide,  if  we  pass  this,  works  well. 
However,  those  of  us  in  the  wheat  coun- 
try who  have  looked  at  the  farms  that 
have  been  cited  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  as  typical  cannot  see  the  in- 
crease in  wheat  acreage  that  has  been 
touted  as  a  benefit  of  the  set-aside  pro- 
gram. We  have  nothing  like  skip  row  in 
cotton  to  count  as  set-aside  acres  to  per- 
mit us  to  grow  the  same  amount  of  our 
crop,  either  wheat  or  barley,  while  at 
the  same  time  setting  aside  acres  as  de- 
manded in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  implore  you  to  heed 
the  talk  that  we  have  had  concerning 
the  effects  of  lower  farm  prices  and  lower 
farm  income  and  the  effects  on  our  gen- 
eral economy.  I  implore  you  to  support 
a  reasonable  amendment  that  I  have 
offered  to  assure  the  wheat  people  and 
in  turn  the  feed  grains  people  by  the 
following  amendment  the  same  level  of 
income  that  they  now  have.  It  will  not 
cost  more  than  we  are  paying  on  the 
1970  crop.  It  does  not  improve  grain 
farmers'  income  as  should  be  done,  but 
the  amendment  does  hold  the  line  for 
our  farm  producers  rather  than  lower  in- 
come as  the  bill  does  for  grain  farmers. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  OBEY.  I  want  to  congratulate  the 


gentleman  on  his  statement  and  rise  in 
support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  by  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana ( Mr.  Melcher  > .  The  bill  which  we 
have  been  debating  in  this  House  is  one 
which  many  Americans  think  pertains 
only  to  agriculture — the  5  percent  of  our 
population  who  make  their  livelihood 
from  farming. 

That  simply  is  not  the  case.  While  this 
legislation  is  called  the  Agriculture  Act 
of  1970,  and  while  it  contains  a  feed 
grains  program,  a  class  I  base  plan  ex- 
tension, cotton  programs,  and  other  such 
provisions,  the  fact  is  that  tliis  legisla- 
tion has  an  impact  on  our  entire  econ- 
omy and  the  entire  Nation,  both  rural 
and  urban. 

Agriculture  is  stiU  our  Nation's  No. 
1  industry.  It  employs  almost  5  million 
workers  and  its  assets  total  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  current  assets  of  all  corpo- 
rations in  the  United  States.  It  uses  more 
electricity  than  is  consumed  in  the  cities 
of  Baltimore,  Boston,  Chicago,  Detroit, 
and  Washington.  D.C.  It  is  also,  unfor- 
timately.  a  convenient  whipping  boy  for 
those,  in  and  out  of  Congress,  who  do 
not  imderstand  just  what  the  farm  pro- 
grams are  all  about. 

It  is  often  apparent  that  some  of  my 
colleagues  from  urban  areas  continually 
view  farm  programs  as  boondoggles 
which  unjustly  enrich  the  American 
farmer  at  the  expense  of  everyone  else. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  farm  pro- 
grams are  meant  to  stabilize  food  pro- 
duction, to  guarantee  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  food  for  our  people,  to  provide  us 
with  a  reserve  in  times  of  national  emer- 
gencies, and  to  help  feed  hungry  people 
throughout  the  world.  In  most  instances 
our  farm  programs  have  succeeded  in 
meeting  these  goals. 

One  goal  they  have  not  fully  reached  is 
the  stabilization  of  farm  income  at  a 
level  which  would  allow  a  decent  stand- 
ard of  living  across  rural  America. 

Farmers  have  been  caught  in  a  vicious 
cost-price  squeeze  since  1953.  In  the  past 
10  years  interest  rates  have  gone  up 
300  percent  and  taxes  about  200  percent. 
The  parity  ratio  which  describes  the  re- 
lationship between  the  prices  paid  by 
farmers  and  the  prices  received  by  them 
is  equal  to  its  lowest  level  since  1933 — 
about  74  percent. 

I  have  heard  some  of  my  urban  col- 
leagues say  that  the  whole  farm  program 
ought  to  be  tossed  out  because  some  of 
these  programs  are  not  working  as  well 
as  they  ought  to.  I  readily  grant  that 
there  are  many  problems  with  the  farm 
program  and  there  are  many  problems 
with  this  bill,  but  to  allow  that  the  whole 
program  ought  to  be  thrown  out  because 
of  some  abuses  is  shortsighted.  It  is  just 
as  shortsighted  to  call  for  the  wiping  out 
of  the  entire  farm  program  because  it 
has  some  deficiencies  as  it  would  be  to 
call  for  the  total  elimination  of  the 
model  cities  program  or  the  medicare 
program  or  the  poverty  program  because 
(wrtions  of  those  programs  are  not  work- 
ing as  well  as  they  should. 

I  have  not  been  here  long,  but  In  the 
time  I  have  been  here  I  have  many  times 
seen  urban  Members  of  this  House  ask 
for  support  from  rural  Congressmen  on 
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programs  which  are  not  at  all  under- 
stood in  rural  America.  Today  I  am  ask- 
ing my  urban  colleagues  to  turn  the  coin 
around.  City  legislators  say,  and  rightly 
so,  that  all  Americans  are  responsible 
for  helping  to  solve  city  problems  and 
that  rural  legislators  have  an  obliga- 
tion— moral  and  otherwise,  to  explain 
the  needs  of  urban  America  to  rural  peo- 
ple. I  am  simply  asking  urban  legislators 
to  remember  that  it  is  also  true  that 
ever>-  Member  of  this  House  has  a  sim- 
ilar obligation  to  rural  America.  Part  of 
the  job  of  a  legislator— the  most  impor- 
tant part  in  the  last  analysis  is  the  task 
of  acting  from  time  to  time  as  a  public 
educator  to  explain  distasteful  or  com- 
plicated programs  or  problems  to  our 
constituents  for  the  good  of  the  entire 
Nation.  And  just  as  I  have  an  obligation 
to  explain  the  problems  of  the  urban 
ghetto  to  my  constituents,  so  do  the  ur- 
ban Members  of  this  House  have  an  obli- 
gation to  explain  the  complexities  of  the 
farm  program  and  the  needs  of  rural 
America  to  their  constituents. 

We  cannot  afford  to  have  another 
false  division  arise  In  this  country  caused 
by  urban  and  rural  legislators  taking 
cheap  shots  at  programs  designed  to  aid 
parts  of  the  country  not  similar  to  their 
own. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  before  us  today 
does  nothing  about  the  threat  of  huge 
conglomerate  corporation  farms  and  is  a 
poor  bill  In  many  other  respects.  About 
the  best  that  can  be  said  of  it  is  that  it 
is  better  than  no  bill  at  all.  There  are 
some  sections  which  need  substantial 
overhauling.  I  am  most  dubious  about 
the  weakening  of  the  concept  of  parity 
which,  up  to  now.  has  allowed  our  farm- 
ers to  attain  some  degree  of  income  sta- 
bility, in  favor  of  an  untried  formula 
which  may  in  the  end  lead  to  increased 
production  and  more  surpluses,  more 
Government  costs,  more  confusion  and 
less  assistance  to  rural  America. 

Serious  deficiencies  certainly  exist  in 
this  bill — especially  in  the  feed  grains 
and  the  wheat  sections  of  the  bill.  It 
seems  to  me  that  both  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Melcher*  regarding  the  whe%t  fea- 
tures, and  the  amendment  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  '  Mr.  Zwach  •  re- 
garding the  feed  grains  section  ought  to 
be  adopted,  simply  because  past  expe- 
rience, especially  under  Agriculture  Sec- 
retary Benson  should  have  taught  us  by 
now  that  we  need  some  measure  of  in- 
come protection  for  the  American  farm- 
er if  we  are  to  stablize  farm  supply  and 
avoid  the  surpluses  of  the  past. 

This  bill  needs  overhauling,  and  I  in- 
tend to  vote  for  these  and  other  amend- 
ments which  will  do  just  that.  If  they  are 
adopted,  and  we  are  able  to  make  a  basi- 
cally defective  bill  somewhat  more  pala- 
table, it  will  make  support  for  this  bill 
much  easier.  If  they  are  not.  then  we 
will  be  faced  with  the  question  of  wheth- 
er we  should  vote  against  the  bill,  or  for 
it  in  the  hopes  that  the  Senate  can  make 
it  a  better  bill.  This  will  obviously  be  a 
very  difficult  choice.  Adoption  of  this 
amendment  could  make  that  choice  much 
easier. 

Mr.  PDRCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this,  as  is  sometimes 


the  case,  puts  me  in  a,  frankly,  very  im- 
comfortable  position.  The  gentleman 
from  Montana  is  a  very  highly  respected 
member  of  our  committee.  No  one  works 
harder.  What  he  proposes  to  do  would  be 
beneficial  to  the  wheat  farmers  of  this 
country,  and  we  all  want  to  benefit  them 
because  they  need  the  benefit  and  need 
it  more  than  this  bill  provides.  But  I  have 
to  speak  against  this  amendment  be- 
cause it  would  violate  what  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  my  understanding  of 
what  the  White  Houi^e  have  said  they 
can  back  in  regard  to  this  bill.  Provisions 
very  similar  to  this  were  proposed  at 
various  times  during  the  hearings  which 
developed  the  bill  before  us.  The  present 
law.  which  does  expire  and  will  not  be 
in  effect  when  the  law  we  are  acting  on 
jiow  becomes  effective,  provides  $1.84 
as  a  floor  blend  price  for  wheat.  If 
I  understand  what  the  gentleman's 
amendment  would  do.  this  would  make  a 
floor  blend  price  or  floor  for  wheat  of 
SI. 974,  and  this  does  not  stay  within  the 
guidelines  of  what  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  has  said  can  be  provided  for  agri- 
culture. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Will  the  gentleman 
vield? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  do  agree  with  the 
chaiimsm  of  the  Livestock  and  Grain 
Subcommittee  that  it  would  provide  leg- 
islation for  $1.97.  but  would  my  chairman 
answer  me  this  question :  Is  that  not  the 
blend  price  that  exists  right  now? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  If  I  remember  correct- 
ly, that  is  either  the  blend  price  that  is 
in  existence  now  or  it  is  in  that  neigh- 
borhood. This  I  think  is  true. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Would  the  gentleman 
further  yield? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  If  we  should  extend 
the  1965  act,  would  not  this  be  the  price 
that  wheat  farmers  would  receive  for 
their  1971  crop  and  substantially  at  the 
same  cost  to  the  Treasury  as  the  1970 
crop  would  be?  In  other  words  the  cost 
to  the  Treasury  would  be  approximately 
the  same  but  farmers  would  receive  a 
higher  return? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Well,  if  the  1965  act 
were  to  be  extended,  which,  of  course,  is 
not  what  we  arc  doing,  then,  if  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  present  law  continued 
the  same — and  it  would  not  have  to — 
Uien.  of  course,  the  expenditure  of  the 
Government  and  the  cost  of  the  price  of 
wheat  would  be  what  it  is  now. 

But  that  is  my  point.  These  things  were 
tried  and  tried  again  during  the  hear- 
ings of  the  subcommittee  that  I  am 
honored  to  be  chairman  of.  This  we  did 
not  get  agreement  on  because  we  were 
not  able  to  pass  it  through  the  whole 
committee  in  the  final  analysis,  and 
therefore  for  the  sake  of  getting  the 
whole  bill  as  it  now  exists — and  I  think 
that  is  more  important  than — and  I  hate 
to  say  this — than  this  amendment  would 
be — I  am  asking  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  vote  against  this  amendment. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 


Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  fairness  of  the  gentleman  in 
supporting  the  committee  bill.  If  we  had 
not  had  an  agreement  and  got  a  balance, 
regardless  of  what  the  gentleman  thinks, 
because  we  never  did  get  a  balance  from 
him,  we  would  not  have  had  a  bill  at  all. 
And  I  know  that  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  would  have  probably  supported  this 
amendment  had  it  been  voted  up  in  the 
committee,  and  the  opportunity  to  pass 
the  bill  with  that  in  it.  but  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  has  known  all  the  time 
that  we  have  to  get  enough  support  to 
pass  this  f ami  bill. 

Therefore  I  want  to  congratulate  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  <Mr.  Purcell) 
regardless  of  his  own  views,  which  he 
expressed  very  clearly,  in  going  along 
with  the  bill  that  we  now  have.  And 
again  I  want  to  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man for  the  position  he  has  taken  right 
now  to  stand  by  the  agreement,  and  in 
staying  with  us,  and  I  am  staying  with  it. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and 
I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  and 
I  appreciate  the  remarks  the  gentleman 
has  made  here  today,  and  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Melcher. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

TITLE  V— KEED  GRAINS 

Sec.  501.  Effective  only  with  respect  to  the 
1971,  1972,  and  1973  crops  of  feed  grains, 
section  105  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  is  further  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Sec.  105.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law — 

"(a)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available 
to  producers  loans  and  purchases  on  each 
crop  of  corn  at  such  level,  not  In  excess  of 
90  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  therefor, 
as  the  Secretary  determines  will  encourage 
the  exportation  ol  feed  grains  and  not  result 
in  excessive  total  stocks  of  feed  grains  in 
the  United  States. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available 
to  producers  loans  and  purchases  on  each 
crop  of  barley,  oats,  and  rye.  respectively,  at 
such  level  as  the  Secretary  determines  Is 
fair  and  reasonable  In  relation  to  the  level 
that  loans  and  purchases  are  made  avaUable 
for  com.  taking  Into  consideration  the  feed- 
ing value  of  such  commodity  In  relation  to 
corn  and  the  other  factors  specified  In  sec- 
tion 401(b),  and  on  each  crop  of  grain 
sorghums  at  such  level  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines Is  fair  and  reasonable  In  relation 
to  the  level  that  loans  and  purchases  are 
made  available  for  corn  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  feeding  value  and  average 
transportation  costs  to  market  of  grain 
sorghums  In  relation  to  corn. 

•'(b)(1)  In  addition,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  available  to  producers  payments  for 
each  crop  of  corn,  grain  sorghums,  and.  If 
designated  by  the  Secretary,  barley.  The  pay- 
ment rate  for  corn  shall  be  at  such  rate  as, 
together  with  the  national  average  market 
price  received  by  farmers  for  corn  during  the 
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first  five  months  of  the  marketing  year  for 
the  crop,  the  Secretary  determines  will  not 
be  less  than  $1.35  per  bushel.  The  payment 
rate  for  grain  sorghums  and.  If  designated 
by  the  Secretary,  barley,  shall  be  such  rate 
as  the  Secretary  determines  fair  and  reason- 
able in  relation  to  the  rate  at  which  pay- 
ments are  made  available  for  corn. 

'■(2)  The  payments  with  respect  to  a  farm 
shall  be  made  available  on  50  p>er  centum  of 
the  feed  grain  base  for  the  farm  and  shall  be 
computed  on  the  basis  of  the  yield  estab- 
lished for  the  farm  for  the  preceding  crop 
with  such  adjustments  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines necessary  to  provide  a  fair  and  equi- 
table yield. 

"(3)  If  for  any  crop  the  total  acreage  on 
a  farm  planted  to  feed  grains  included  In 
the  program  formulated  under  this  subsec- 
tion is  less  than  the  portion  of  the  feed 
grain  base  for  the  farm  on  which  payments 
are  available  under  this  subsection,  the  feed 
grain  base  for  the  farm  for  the  succeeding 
crops  shall  be  reduced  by  the  percentage  by 
which  the  planted  acreage  Is  less  than  such 
portion  of  the  feed  grain  base  for  the  farm, 
but  such  reduction  shall  not  exceed  20  per 
centum  of  the  feed  grain  base.  If  no  acre- 
age has  been  planted  to  such  feed  grains  for 
three  consecutive  crop  years  on  any  farm 
which  has  a  feed  grain  base,  such  farm  shall 
lose  Us  feed  grain  base.  Any  such  acres  elim- 
inated from  any  farm  shall  be  assigned  to  a 
national  pool  for  the  adjustment  of  feed 
grain  bases  as  provided  for  in  subsection  (e) 
(2) .  Producers  on  any  farm  who  have  planted 
to  such  feed  grains  not  less  than  90  per 
centum  of  the  portion  of  the  feed  grain  baise 
on  which  payments  are  made  available  shall 
be  considered  to  have  planted  an  acreage 
equal  to  100  per  centum  of  such  portion.  An 
acreage  on  the  farm  which  the  Secretary  de- 
termines was  not  planted  to  such  feed  grains 
because  of  drought,  flood,  or  other  natural 
disaster  or  condition  beyond  the  control  of 
the  producer  shall  be  considered  to  be  an 
acreage  of  feed  grains  planted  for  harvest. 
For  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph,  the  Sec- 
retary may  permit  producers  of  feed  grains 
to  have  acreage  devoted  to  soybeans  or  to 
wheat  considered  as  devoted  to  the  produc- 
tion of  such  feed  grains  to  such  extent  and 
subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  determines  will  not  impair  the  ef- 
fective operation  of  the  feed  grain  or  soy- 
bean program. 

■•(Oil)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  a 
set-aside  of  cropland  If  he  determines  that 
the  total  supply  of  feed  grains  or  other  com- 
modities will,  In  the  absence  of  such  a  set- 
a-<;lde,  likely  be  excessive  taking  Into  account 
the  need  for  an  adequate  carryover  to  main- 
tain reasonable  and  stable  supplies  and 
prices  of  feed  grains  and  to  meet  a  national 
emergency.  If  a  set-aside  of  cropland  is  in 
effect  under  this  subsection  (c).  then  as  a 
condition  of  eligibility  for  loans  and  pay- 
ments on  corn,  grain  sorghums,  and.  if  deslg- 
n.ited  by  the  Secretary,  barley,  respectively, 
the  producers  on  a  f.vm  must  set  aside  and 
devote  to  approved  conservation  uses  an 
acreag?  of  cropland  equal  to  (1)  such  per- 
centage of  the  feed  grain  base  for  the  farm 
as  may  be  specified  by  the  Secretary,  plus 
(ID  the  acreage  of  cropl.ind  on  the  farm  de- 
voted In  preceding  years  to  .soil-conserving 
uses,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary.  The 
Secretary  is  authorized  for  the  1971  and  1972 
crops  to  limit  the  acreage  planted  to  feed 
grains  on  the  farm  to  such  percentage  of 
the  feed  grain  base  as  he  determines  neces- 
sary to  provide  an  orderly  transition  to  the 
program  provided  for  under  this  section.  The 
Secretary  shall  permit  producers  to  plant 
and  graze  on  the  set-aside  acreage  sweet 
sorghum,  and  to  plant  and  harvest  on  the 
set-aside  acreage  guar,  sesame,  safflower.  sun- 
flower, castor  beans,  mustard  seed,  crambe, 
plantago  ovato,  flaxseed,  or  any  other  com- 
modity which  he  finds  Is  not  in  surplus 
supply,  subject  to  such  term-:  and  conditions 
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as  he  may  prescribe:  Provided.  That  the  pay- 
ment rate  with  respect  to  the  additional  set- 
aside  acreage  devoted  to  any  such  crops  shall 
be  at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  to 
l>e  fair  and  reasonable,  taking  Into  consid- 
eration the  use  of  such  acreage  for  the 
production  of  such  crops,  and  the  payment 
shall  be  the  rate  which  would  otherwise  be 
applicable  If  such  acreage  were  devoted  to 
conservation  uses  The  Secretary  shall  not 
permit  the  grazing  of  the  set-aside  acres  ex- 
cept under  such  terms  or  conditions  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  county  committees  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  section  8(b)  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act,  as  amended:  Provided,  That  such  com- 
mittees shall  not  permit  grazing  during  any 
of  the  five  principal  months  of  the  normal 
growing  season,  nor  shall  such  committees 
permit  the  harvesting  of  crops  from  the  set- 
aside  acreage. 

••(2)  To  assist  in  adjusting  the  acreage  of 
commodities  to  desirable  goals,  the  Secretary 
may  make  land  diversion  payments,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  payments  authorized  In  subsec- 
tion (b),  to  producers  on  a  farm  who,  to  the 
extent  prescril>ed  by  the  Secretary,  devote  to 
approved  conservation  uses  an  acreage  of 
cropland  on  the  farm  in  addition  to  that  re- 
quired to  be  so  devoted  under  subsection 
(c)(1).  The  land  diversion  payments  for  a 
farm  shall  be  at  such  rate  or  rates  as  the 
Secretary  determines  to  be  fair  and  reason- 
able taking  into  consideration  the  diversion 
undertaken  by  the  producers  and  the  pro- 
ductivity of  the  acreage  diverted.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  limit  the  total  acreage  to  l>e  di- 
verted under  agreements  in  any  county  or 
local  community  so  as  not  to  adversely  affect 
the  economy  of  the  county  or  local  com- 
munity. 

••(3)  The  feed  grain  program  formulated 
under  this  section  shall  require  the  producer 
to  take  such  measures  as  the  Secretary  may 
deem  appropriate  to  protect  the  set-aside 
acreage  and  the  additional  diverted  acreage 
from  erosion.  Insects,  weeds,  and  rodents. 
Such  acreage  may  be  devoted  to  wildlife  food 
plots  or  wildlife  habitat  in  conformity  with 
standards  established  by  the  Secretary  in 
consultation  with  wildlife  agencies.  The  Sec- 
retary may  provide  for  an  additional  pay- 
ment on  such  acreage  In  an  amount  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  to  be  appropriate  in 
relation  to  the  benefit  to  the  general  public 
if  the  producer  agrees  to  permit,  without 
other  comp>ensatlon,  access  to  all  or  such  por- 
tion of  the  farm  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe by  the  general  public,  for  hunting. 
tr.^.pplng.  fishing,  and  hiking,  subject  to  ap- 
plicable State  and  Federal  regulations. 

"(4)  If  the  operator  of  the  farm  desires 
to  participate  In  the  program  formulated 
under  this  section,  he  shall  file  his  agreement 
to  do  so  no  later  than  such  date  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe.  Loans  and  purchases 
on  feed  grains  included  In  the  set-aside  pro- 
gram and  payments  under  this  section  shall 
be  made  available  to  producers  on  such  farm 
only  if  the  producers  set  aside  and  divert  an 
acreage  on  the  farm  equal  to  the  numtier 
of  acres  which  the  operator  agrees  to  set 
aside  and  divert,  and  the  agreement  shall  so 
provide.  The  Secretary  may.  by  mutual  agree- 
ment with  the  producer,  terminate  or  modify 
any  such  agreement  entered  into  pursuant 
to  this  subsection  (c)(4)  If  he  determines 
such  action  necessary  because  of  an  emer- 
gency created  by  dought  or  other  disaster, 
or  in  order  to  prevent  or  alleviate  a  shortage 
in  the  supply  of  agricultural  commodities. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the 
sharing  of  payments  under  this  section 
among  producers  on  the  f?.rm  on  a  fair  and 
equitable  basis. 

"(e)(1)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section, 
the  feed  grain  base  shaU  be  the  average 
acreage  devoted  on  the  farm  to  corn,  grain 
sorghums  and.  If  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary, barley  in  1959  and  1960. 

■•(2)    The   Secretary  may  make  such  ad- 


justments in  acreage  under  this  section  as 
he  determines  necessary  to  correct  for  ab- 
normal factors  affecung  production,  and  to 
give  due  consideration  to  tillable  acreage, 
crop-rotation  practices,  types  of  soil,  soil 
and  water  conservation  measures,  and  topog- 
raphy, and  in  addition  In  the  case  of  con- 
serving use  acreages  to  such  other  factors  as 
he  deems  necessary  in  order  to  establish  a 
fair  and  equitable  conserving  use  acreage 
for  the  farm.  The  Secretary  shall,  upon  the 
request  of  a  majority  of  the  Slate  committee 
established  pursuant  to  section  8(b)  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  laid  Domestic  Allotment 
Act,  as  amended,  adjust  the  feed  grain  bases 
for  farms  within  any  State  or  county  In  or- 
der to  establish  fair  and  equitable  feed  grain 
bases  for  farms  within  such  State  or  coun- 
ty: Proiided.  That  except  for  acreage  pro- 
vided for  in  subsection  (b)  (3),  adjustments 
made  pursuant  to  this  sentence  shall  not  in- 
crease the  total  State  feed  grain  acreage.  The 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  draw  upon  the 
acreage  pool  provided  for  in  subsection  (b) 
(3)  in  making  such  adjustments.  Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  feed  grain  base  for  the  farm  shall 
be  adjusted  downward  to  the  extent  required 
by  subsection  (b)  (3i. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  subsection,  not  to  exceed  1  per  centum 
of  the  estimated  total  feed  grain  bases  for 
all  farms  In  a  State  for  any  year  may  be  re- 
served from  the  feed  grain  bases  established 
for  farms  in  the  State  for  apportionment  to 
farms  on  which  there  were  no  acreages  de- 
voted to  feed  grains  in  the  crop  years  1959 
and  1960  on  the  basis  of  the  following  factors: 
suitability  of  the  laud  for  the  production  of 
feed  grains,  the  extent  to  which  the  farm  op- 
erator is  dependent  on  income  from  farming 
for  his  livelihood,  the  production  of  feed 
grains  on  other  farms  owned,  operated,  or 
controlled  by  the  farm  operator  and  such 
other  factors  as  the  Secretary  determines 
siiould  be  considered  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing fair  and  equitable  feed  grain  bases. 
No  part  of  such  reserve  shall  be  allocated 
to  a  farm  to  reflect  new  cropland  brought 
Into  production  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  set-aside  program  for  feed 
grains.  An  acreage  equal  to  the  feed  grain 
base  so  established  for  each  farm  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  devoted  to  feed  grains 
on  the  farm  In  each  of  the  prop  years  1969 
and  1960  for  purposes  of  this  section. 

••(f)  In  any  case  in  which  the  failure  of  a 
producer  to  comply  fully  with  tiie  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  program  formulated  tinder 
this  section  precludes  the  making  of  loans, 
purchaees.  and  payments,  the  Secretary  may, 
nevertheless,  make  such  loans,  purchasee  and 
payments  in  such  amounts  as  he  determlnee 
to  be  equitable  In  relation  to  the  seriousness 
of  the  default. 

•'(g)  The  Secretary  shall  make  a  ppellml- 
nary  payment  to  producers,  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable after  July  1  of  the  year  in  which  the 
crop  is  harvested,  at  a  rate  equal  to  32  cents 
per  bushel  for  corn,  with  comparable  rates 
for  grain  sorghum  and  barley,  and  the  pay- 
ment so  made  shall  not  be  reduced  ii  the  rate 
as  finally  deitermlned  is  less  than  the  rate  of 
the  preliminary  payment. 

"(h)  The  Sec3«tary  Is  atrthorlzed  to  Issue 
such  regulations  as  he  determines  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(1)  The  Secretary  shaU  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram authorized  by  this  section  through  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation." 

Mr.  POAGE  'during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  this  title  be  dispensed 
with,  and  that  the  title  be  printed  in  the 
Record  and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN  per  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objeotlan. 
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AMENDMSNT    OFFERED    BY    MS.    ZWACH 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offesred  by  Mr.  Zwach:  On  page 
M.  line  17.  stxike  the  words  "together  with 
the  national  average  market  price  received 
by  farmers  for  corn  during  the  first  five 
months  of  the  marketing  year  for  the  crop, 
the  Secretary  de-termlnes  will  not  be  lees 
than  $1.35  per  bushel."  and  Insert  In  Ueu 
thareof  the  following:  "when  added  to  the 
level  of  the  loan  eBtablished  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a>(li.  will  equal  not  lese  than  77 
per  c«ntum  of  the  ptirlty  price  per  bushel." 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offered 
this  amendment  in  committee.  It  was  de- 
feated by  a  vote  of  11  to  15.  I  feci  im- 
pelled and  compelled  to  point  out  what 
I  consider  a  basic  weakness  in  this  pres- 
ent bill  that  will  result  In  reduced  farm 
income. 

First  let  me  say  how  fortunate  are  we 
and  our  constituents  thai  we  are  talking 
about  an  abundance,  and  not  about 
scarcity  and  hunger.  This  is  most  for- 
tunate for  us  and  for  our  constituents. 
We  are  also  talking  about  the  miracle 
people  of  America,  who  liave  enabled  us 
to  use  less  of  our  income  for  food  than 
any  people  at  any  time  anywhere  in  his- 
Xjory. 

This  amendment  will  do  three  specific 
things  that  I  feel  are  fundamental. 

First  of  all  it  will  reinsert  the  parity 
concept  that  has  been  in  our  farm  laws 
for  a  long  time.  Continuously  your  con- 
stituents in  the  cities  send  to  the  coim- 
try  products  that  we  buy— the  biggest 
purchaser  in  America — at  higher  and 
higher  prices. 

This  amendment  will  allow  the  pro- 
ducers in  America  to  ride  with  the  punch 
of  higher  costs.  It  ought  not  to  be  frozen 
at  a  given  level  when  we  are  assured  that 
freight  rates,  and  there  have  been  three 
raises  recently,  and  truck  rates  and  taxes 
and  labor  and  ever>'  cost,  the  input  in 
agriculture,  is  on  the  up  side. 

The  second  and  even  more  serious  de- 
fect that  this  amendment  will  correct  is 
that  It  pro\ides  for  loans  at  zero  percent 
to  90  percent  of  parity. 

Now.  first  of  all  no  one  ought  to  give  to 
any  administrator  who  is  not  responsible 
to  the  people  the  right  to  set  a  figure  at 
zero  percent  to  90  percent  of  parity.  It  Is 
not  allowed  under  the  present  law  and  it 
would  not  be  allowed  under  the  law  to 
which  we  would  revert  if  we  did  not  pass 
any  legislation. 

My  amendment  would  not  affect  in  any 
way  the  amount  of  money  that  would  go 
out  to  the  farmers,  to  the  producers,  this 
year.  It  would  do  this.  It  would  give  about 
the  same  sunount  of  money  to  the  50  per- 
cent of  the  production  that  receives  pay- 
ment. But  the  loan  would  be  increased 
on  the  balance.  The  loan  would  not  go  to 
lower  levels,  where  I  expect  it  to  go,  at 
world  or  below  world  prices. 

The  last  thing  that  America  needs  is 
less  input  into  its  countryside  segment. 

The  last  thing  that  our  cities  need  is 
less  input  into  the  countryside  segment. 

All  of  our  countryside  people  will  come 
to  your  cities  and  then  we  will  be  in  the 
same  state  that  every  country  experi- 
enced before  they  went  down  to  decay 
and  went  down  in  history. 

bo  this  is  very  important  that  the  loan 


rate,  the  ever  normal  granary  rate,  the 
thing  that  guarantws  you  as  consumers 
an  adequate  cushion  of  supply  and  pro- 
\-ide  that  we  will  not  need  to  go  hungry. 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZWACH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  compliment  tlie  gentleman  now  in  the 
well.  He  has  done  a  lot  of  work  and  a 
lot  of  thinking  on  the  feed  grain  section 
of  this  bill.  He  knows  and  understands  It 
well. 

I  want  to  tell  him  and  the  Members 
of  the  Hou£e  that  I  support  the  gentle- 
man's amendment. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  it  is  very  possible  that  time  will 
prove  the  dollars  that  will  flow  to  the  feed 
grain  farmers  under  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  we  have  before  us  will  be  as  good 
or  better  than  if  the  amendment  is 
adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
has  expired. 

•  By  unanimous  consent  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Kleppe,  Mr.  Zwach  was  allowed  to 
proceed  for  an  additional  1  minute.  > 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZWACH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  I  Just  want  to  finish  this 
comment.  It  is  very  possible  that  the 
provisions  we  have  in  the  present  bill  will 
do  as  good  or  better  than  with  the  gentle- 
man's amendment.  But  I  want  him  to 
know  that  I  do  support  his  amendment. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Zwach 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.  > 

Mr.  SKL'BITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZWACH.  I  yield  to  'he  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentlemar.  on  his 
amendment.  I  shall  supp)ort  it.  I  hope 
that  we  will  be  more  successful  with  it 
than  we  were  on  the  Melcher  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
on  page  25,  lines  13  and  14,  where  It 
states  "average  transportation  costs  to 
market"  it  :s  my  understanding  this  l£m- 
guage  wUl  be  considered  by  the  Secre- 
tai-y  in  relating  grain  sorghum  loan  and 
supports  to  com.  It  is  also  my  imder- 
standing  that  the  intent  of  the  commit- 
tee is  that  the  Secretary  will  only  use 
this  factor,  to  the  extent  absolutely  neces- 
sary, to  keep  grain  sorghum  prices  com- 
petitive and  in  areas  where  there  are 
no  freight  costs  against  the  grain,  it 
would  not  be  a  factor,  and  in  the  other 
areas  only  on  the  grain  that  is  trans- 
ported to  markets  elsewhere. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  As  the  gentleman  knows, 
sorghum,  barley,  and  oats  are  related 
with  regard  to  the  loan  exactly  as  it  is 
to  corn.  Tliey  are  set  accordingly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  one  more  point 
I  want  to  make.  If  the  loan  rate  goes 
down,  the  release  rate  for  Commodity 
Credit  stocks  will  also  go  down,  and  we 
will  compound  the  problem  that  we  are 


working  on  here.  This  amendment  would 
retain  a  reasonable  loan,  and  therefore 
would  not  put  into  effect  a  lower  release 
rate  of  Commodity  Credit  stocks.  I  feel 
that  this  1-2-3  approach  is  tremendously 
important  to  coimtrj-side  America,  which 
just  cannot  stand  further  reductions  in 
income. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  18546.  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1970.  As  we  all  know,  this  mas- 
sive farm  bill  contains  provisions  per- 
taining to  wheat,  feed  grains,  cotton, 
dairying,  bees,  peanuts,  wool,  and  other 
U.S.  farm  commodities.  Like  many  farm 
bills  before  it.  it  is  highly  controversial. 
Obviously,  it  is  not  easy  to  satisfy  every- 
one with  such  a  comprehensive,  omnibus 
package. 

But  it  is  important  that  we  recognize 
it  took  the  House  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee and  the  Nixon  administration  more 
than  18  months  to  sufBciently  resolve 
differences  among  competing  farm  voices 
in  order  to  permit  any  legislation  of  this 
nature  to  be  brought  to  the  House  floor. 
Even  as  it  is.  we  carmot  be  certain  of 
adequate  support  from  the  powerful  ur- 
ban bloc  to  pass  this  bill.  Considering 
these  complications,  if  we  do  not  accept 
this  measure,  however  inadequate,  I  do 
not  believe  this  Congress  will  enact  any 
further  farm  program  this  year.  That 
would  be  very  bad  news  to  a  numt)er  of 
farmers  who  have  been  utilizing  this  pro- 
gram in  my  district. 

In  my  own  State  of  Minnesota,  agri- 
culture is  our  leading  industry.  Accord- 
ing to  most  recent  statistics,  among  all 
the  States,  we  rank  sixth  in  total  cash 
farm  income  derived  from  agricultural 
sales.  We  stand  first  in  the  Nation  In 
the  production  of  butter,  nonfat  dry  milk, 
sweet  com  for  processing,  oats,  and  num- 
bers of  turkeys  raised.  We  stand  second 
in  production  of  American  cheese,  hay, 
and  sweet  clover  seed.  We  stand  third  in 
the  Nation  in  production  of  milk,  honey, 
green  peas  for  processing,  and  flaxseed. 
We  stand  fourth  in  production  of  sugar 
beets  and  rye.  We  stand  fifth  among 
American  States  in  production  of  corn, 
pigs,  and  barley.  We  are  sixth  In  rank  in 
terms  of  our  cash  farm  income,  including 
Government  payments,  as  well  as  in  the 
production  of  soybeans  and  potatoes. 
Minnesota  also  ranks  among  the  10  top 
States  in  the  production  of  several  other 
farm  commodities. 

I  am  particularly  proud  of  the  role  of 
the  farmers  of  the  Second  Congressional 
District  whom  I  represent  in  setting  this 
record  for  Minnesota.  Among  all  435 
congressional  districts  in  the  United 
States,  our  own  Second  District  ranks 
fourth  in  soybean  production:  sixth  In 
com  production;  eighth  in  fiax,  oats, 
dried  milk,  and  butterfat  production. 

In  1968,  Second  District  farmers 
ranked  ninth  in  numbers  participating 
in  the  feed  grains  program  among  all 
U.S.  congressional  districts,  and  30th  in 
numbers  participating  in  the  ACP  pro- 
gram. 

The.=;e  accomplishments  in  Minnesota 
have  been  achieved  almost  entirely  by 
family  farmers,  not  by  big,  corporation- 
style  operators.  But  this  record  of  output 
in  itself  suggests  why  so  many  farmers 
consider  it  necessary  to  have  a  program 
of  the  type  we  consider  today  in  order 
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to  limit  production,  stabilize  supplies. 
improve  market  prices  and  farm  income, 
and  build  a  competitive  base  on  which  to 
expand  foreign  trade  opportunities. 

Insofar  as  this  particular  bill.  H.R. 
18546.  is  concerned.  I  stand  in  general 
agreement  with  yesterday's  observations 
by  our  fellow  colleague  from  Miimesota, 
Congressman  John  Zwach.  who  is  one 
of  the  most  thorough  students  of  farm 
legislation  .serving  on  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Committee. 

Certainly,  I  am  pleased  at  the  inclu- 
sion in  the  bill  of  John's  amendment  de- 
signed to  assure  dairymen  outside  class 
I  dairy  marketing  order  areas  of  com- 
petitive access  and  equal  reimbiirseraent 
for  sales  in  class  I  markets.  As  a  dairj'- 
man  myself,  I  have  long  favored  the  re- 
duction of  barriers  which  have  existed 
to  the  interstate  shipment  of  quality 
milk,  and  this  feature  should  be  helpful 
to  many  Minnesota  dairymen,  particu- 
larly since  85  percent  of  the  milk  produc- 
tion of  the  upper  Midwest  must  look  to 
other  areas  for  a  market  outlet. 

There  are  other  improvements  relat- 
ing to  recreation,  which  are  commend- 
able. 

However,  like  John,  I  am  much  con- 
cerned about  several  provisions  relating 
to  the  feed  grains  program  in  particular. 
During  several  previous  administrations, 
we  saw  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
grain  stocks  inappropriately  dumped  on 
the  open  market,  depressing  prices  to 
grain  producers,  elevator  operators,  and 
the  entire  grain  trade.  This  practice  had 
the  effect  of  making  the  floor  the  ceiling 
on  prices  under  the  program,  and  it  was 
disastrous  to  farm  income.  To  many  of 
us,  this  weapon  was  used  to  make  farm- 
ers the  scapegoats  for  inflation  and  it 
was  ridiculous,  since  farm  prices  'lave 
remained  nearly  constant  fcr  more  than 
20  years  while  every  single  farm  cost  has 
risen  dramatically.  Yet  H.R.  18546  con- 
tinues the  provisions  of  present  law 
which  permit  the  CCC  to  dump  Govern- 
ment-owned stocks  at  prices  only  slightly 
above  Government  loan  rates.  This  fea- 
ture should  be  changed. 

Additionally,  as  the  Farm  Bureau  has 
also  pointed  out.  the  measure  is  discrim- 
inatory in  its  treatment  of  different  crops. 
The  cotton  set-aside  is  guaranteed,  but 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  given  un- 
limited discretion  in  determining  the 
amount  of  set-asides  applying  to  wheat 
and  feed  grain  producers. 

I  also  share  the  view  that  it  is  wrong 
to  eliminate  the  parity  concept  in  rela- 
tion to  feed  grains,  and  consider  it  in- 
advisable to  provide  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  with  the  exclusive  right  to 
peg  a  loan  rate  from  zero  to  90  percent 
of  parity. 

All  attempts  to  make  these  changes 
failed.  But  in  any  case,  it  seems  to  .ne 
we  have  little  choice  but  to  support  this 
package  on  final  passage.  The  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment hfis  been  involved  in  the  field  of 
agricultural  legislation  since  the  1930's. 
To  pull  the  chief  prop  out  from  und-jr 
farmers  now,  without  any  kind  of  ad- 
justment period,  would  in  my  judgment 
be  ill-advised.  Unlimited  production 
without  any  kind  of  controls  would  lead 
lmmediatel>'  to  increased  production.  In- 
creased production  would  lead  to  enor- 


mous stockpiles  and  market  gluts.  Mar- 
ket gluts  would  lead  to  sorrily  depressed 
prices.  And  further  depressed  prices 
would  end  the  farm  careers  of  hundreds 
of  thoasands  of  family  farmers  strug- 
gling bravely  to  hang  on. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  iMr.  Zwach  i  because  I 
am  convinced  the  head  of  this  current 
administration  promised  almost  the  same 
kind  of  concept  in  the  campaign  of  1968. 
Of  course,  it  is  not  my  duty  to  assist  Mr. 
Nixon  in  redeeming  his  campaign  com- 
mitment. Yet,  as  a  Member  of  Congress 
that  has  supported  every  piece  of  farm 
legislation  since  coming  to  the  Congress 
in  1959, 1  know  that  several  former  Con- 
gresses have  iu'iulged  in  the  implied 
promise  made  to  our  farmers  that  we 
would  continue  to  provide  them  with  a 
program  which  contained  the  concept  of 
parity. 

Oh.  I  know  there  has  been  no  expressed 
covenant  written  out  and  resolves  in  a 
resolution  by  Members,  but  nonetheless 
all  tl.e  programs  in  the  past  have  con- 
tained in  one  form  or  another  the  con- 
cept that  when  the  cost  of  production 
of  farmers  goes  up.  in  other  words  the 
things  they  have  to  buy  goes  up,  then 
the  Government  farm  program  carried 
a  clause  which  would  make  up  this  differ- 
ence. 

No  matter  how  we  try  to  soften  the 
language  to  describe  our  commissions 
and  failures  if  we  do  not  write  in  the 
concept  of  parity  in  H.R.  18546,  knov,Ti 
as  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970  then  we 
are  reneging  on  our  previous  commit- 
ment. In  other  words,  we  are  welshing 
out  on  our  farmer  promise. 

Mr.  Chairman,  parity  is  something 
that  may  be  a  little  difQcult  to  explain 
to  the  city  dweller.  Synonyms  of  the 
word  includes  such  words  as  equiva- 
lence, similarity  or  approximation.  By 
definition  the  concept  has  been  defined 
as  a  condition  as  being  equivalent.  As 
the  word  is  used  in  agricultural  pro- 
grams it  means  the  equality  of  purchas- 
ing power  maintained  from  time  to  time 
as  conditions  or  circumstances  change. 

It  is  not  hard  to  understand  why  the 
parity  feature  was  not  written  into  the 
bill.  To  do  so  would  have  been  to  buck  a 
powerful  combination  including  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary'  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  several  members  of  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  who  seemed  to  think 
they  had  to  go  along  with  the  views  of 
the  administration. 

I  support  the  parity  amendment  be- 
cause, first,  it  is  a  reasonable  amend- 
ment providing  for  77  percent  of  the 
parity  price  per  bushel.  Moreover,  it  is 
fair.  If  we  are  going  to  have  a  farm  bill 
that  will  be  of  any  value  in  terms  of  in- 
creasing the  income  of  the  farmer  then 
the  parity  concept  must  be  adopted.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  strongly  support  the 
amendment  by  the  gentleman  from 
MinnesoU  (Mr.  Zwach '. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
pose that  with  honor  comes  some  un- 


pleasant moments.  Sometimes  I  do  not 
know  v.hich  is  worse  or  worth  the  most. 

Nothing  would  please  me  more  than  to 
vote  with  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
and  others  who  have  spoken  in  favor  of 
this  amendment.  But  again,  as  I  said  a 
moment  ago.  in  regard  to  the  amend- 
ment to  the  wheat  section,  this  is  a  pro- 
vision that  was  fought  long  and  hard  in 
our  subcommittee — and  it  prevailed 
there,  incidentally— and  it  was  heard  in 
great  detail  before  the  whole  committee. 

This  concept,  this  provision,  was 
turned  down  there,  and  it  is  the  respon- 
sibility, I  think,  of  those  of  us  who  feel 
that  we  must  have  a  farm  bill  to  main- 
tain the  whole  farm  picture  rather  than 
to  succumb  to  the  temptation  of  voting 
for  some  of  these  very  attractive  amend- 
ments at  this  time.  This  bill  does,  for  the 
first  time  in  recent  years,  not  follow  the 
concept  of  parity.  This  is  a  very  impor- 
tant factor  to  the  farmer.  It  is  just  as 
important  to  those  of  us  who  feel  that  we 
understand  that,  but  inserting  77  per- 
cent of  parity  in  this  bill  at  this  time 
would  make  the  other  sections  be  less  in 
balance  than  they  are.  and  regretfully  I 
feel  that  all  of  us  who  want  a  farm  bill 
for  all  America  should  vote  against  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  ELAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  could  not  follow  the 
gentleman's  reasoning  in  saying  that  we 
would  not  have  a  farm  bill  if  this  amend- 
ment were  adopted. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  can  assure  the  gen- 
tleman that  we  will  not  have  one  whether 
he  follows  my  reasoning  or  not  if  this 
amendment  is  adopted. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Will  you  explain  that  to 
me?  I  cannot  understand  whj-  we  would 
not  have  a  bill. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  As  I  explained  a  mo- 
ment ago,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has 
disapproved  this  concept,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  has  disapproved  this  con- 
cept, the  House  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture has  disapproved  this  concept,  and  I 
can  assure  the  gentleman  that  some  verj' 
significant  support  would  go  away  from 
this  bill  if  that  concept  were  accepted.  I 
am  sorry  to  have  to  say  that. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PURCELL  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington. 

Mrs.  MAY.  The  gentleman  has  said 
that  often  with  honor  come  unpleasant 
moments.  Oftentimes  also  positions,  hon- 
or, courage,  and  statesmanship  go  un- 
noticed. I  would  just  like  to  point  out 
that  the  gentleman  in  the  well.  Mr.  Pur- 
cell,  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Livestock  and  Peed  Grains,  is  taking 
a  position  of  great  statesmanship  and 
courage.  As  the  ranking  minority  ni^m- 
ber  of  his  subcommittee,  I  know  full  well 
that  he  and  the  others  of  u-.  on  that  sub- 
committee worked  long  nnd  hard  to  in- 
corporate provisions  into  the  wheat  and 
feed  titles  that  today  we  must  vote 
against  in  the  interest  of  passing  a  farm 
program.  I  would  like  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  showing  this  type  of  leader- 
ship, and  I  deeply  appreciate  it. 
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Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
Uie  gentlewoman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  yield  briefly  to  my 
very  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  say  to  my  fine  chairman  of  the 
Feed  Grains  and  Livestock  Subcommit- 
tee, with  whom  we  have  worked  so  long. 
I  think  the  gentleman  has  made  a  fine 
argument  for  this  amendment. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  say  the  gentleman  has  made  a 
good  argument  for  this  amendment,  but 
if  he  had  made  that  2  or  3  weeks  ago  in 
the  committee,  there  would  not  be  a  bill 
on  the  floor  today.  I  think  the  gentleman 
in  the  well  gave  up  more  things  that  he 
wanted  than  almost  any  member  of  the 
committee.  He  did  that  in  order  to  get 
out  the  bill. 

We  do  that  to  get  out  a  bill,  to  get 
agreement.  We  all  have  to  give  up  some 
things  to  set  it  to  the  floor.  When  we  get 
to  the  floor  and  start  as  individuals  to 
try  to  get  back  those  things  we  wanted, 
which  if  we  had  gotten  them  in  the  com- 
mittee would  have  resulted  in  no  bill,  I 
do  not  think  that  is  quite  playing  fair 
with  the  rest  of  the  committee.  But  I 
congratulate  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  in  the  well, 
for  his  fairness  and  his  steadfastne.>s  in 
supporting  this  bill,  which  we  all  agree 
to. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  that  this  amend- 
ment be  defeated. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  Mr. 

ZWACH. 

The  amendment  was  re.1ected. 
The   CHAIRMAN   pro   tempore.   The 
Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  VI — COTTON 

Sec.  POl.  The  .\^;cultural  .Adjustment  -Act 
of  1938.  as  ?.mendeci.  Is  amended  effective 
beginning  with  the  1971  crop  of  upland  cot- 
ton/as  follows: 

( 1 1  Sections  342,  343.  344.  345,  346.  and 
377  of  the  Act  shall  not  be  applicable  to 
upi.'ind  cotton  of  the  1971.  1972,  and  1973 
crops. 

i2)  A  new  section  342a  Is  added  to  read  as 
follows: 

"•rJATIONAL    COTTON     PRODUCTION    CO.AL 

'•-Sec.  342a.  The  Secretary  shall,  not  later 
than  November  15.  of  the  calendar  years 
1970.  1971,  and  1972.  proclaim  a  national 
cotton  production  goal  for  the  1971  and  sub- 
sequent crops  of  upland  cotton.  T^e  national 
cotton  production  goal  for  any  year  shall  be 
the  number  of  bales  of  upland  cotton  {stand- 
ard bales  of  four  hundred  and  eighty  pounds 
net  wc:ght)  equal  to  the  estimated  domestic 
consumption  and  estimated  exports  for  the 
marketing  year  beginning  in  the  calendar 
year  for  which  such  national  cotton  pro- 
duction goal  is  proclaimed,  plus  an  allow- 
ance of  not  leas  than  5  per  centum  of  such 
estlm.ited  congiunptlon  and  estimated  ex- 
p<>rt,=;  for  market-wcpansion  except  that  the 
Secretary  shall  make  such  adjustments  In 
the  amount  of  such  production  goal  as  he 


determines  necessary  after  taking  Into  con- 
sideration the  estimated  stocks  of  upland 
cotton  in  the  United  SUtes  (including  the 
qualities  of  such  stocks)  and  stocks  in  for- 
eign countries,  which  would  be  uvailable  for 
the  marketing  year,  to  assure  the  mainte- 
nance of  adequate  but  not  excessive  carry- 
over stocks  in  the  United  States  (not  less 
than  50  per  centum  of  the  average  offtake 
for  the  three  preceding  marketing  years)  to 
provide  a  continuous  and  stable  supply  of 
the  different  qualities  of  upland  cotton 
needed  in  the  United  States  and  in  foreign 
cotton  consuming  countries  and,  in  addition, 
to  provide  an  .idcquate  reserve  for  purposes 
of  national  security." 

(3)  Eflectiv  only  with  respect  to  the  1971, 
1972.  and  1973  crops,  section  344a  is  amended 
as  follows: 

(1)  subsection  (a)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

•■(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretary  shall  (1)  permit  the 
owner  ajid  operator  of  any  farm  for  which  a 
farm  base  acreage  allotment  Is  established  to 
sell  or  lease  all  or  any  part  or  the  right  to  all 
or  any  part  of  such  allotment  to  any  other 
owner  or  operator  of  a  farm  for  transfer  to 
such  farm;  and  (2)  permit  the  owner  of  a 
farm  to  transfer  all  or  any  part  of  such  allot- 
ment to  any  other  farm  owned  or  controlled 
by  him:  Provided.  That  any  temporary  trans- 
fer of  farm  acreage  allotment  by  lease  or  by 
owner  ripprcved  by  the  county  committee  to 
take  effect  during  the  period  1966  through 
1970  for  a  term  extending  beyond  1970  shall 
be  approved  pro  rata  on  the  basis  of  the 
farm  base  acreage  allotment  for  the  farm 
from  which  the  transfer  is  made,  but  no  tem- 
porary transfer  by  lease  entered  Into  after 
March  15,  1970.  shall  be  approveu  for  1974 
and  subsequent  crops." 

(2)  subdivisions  (11).  (Iv),  (v),  and  (vl) 
of  subsection  (b).  the  last  sentence  of  sub- 
section tb)  and  Ell^sectlons  (e)  and  (h) 
shall  not  be  applicable  to  the  1971.  1972.  and 
1973  crops:  Prorided,  That  no  fairm  allot- 
ment may  be  sold  or  leased  for  transfer  to  a 
farm  In  another  county  unless  the  Agricul- 
tural Stabilization  and  Conservation  Com- 
mittee established  pursuant  to  section  8ibi 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  .Allot- 
ment Act.  as  amended,  f '  r  the  county  from 
Ahich  such  transfers  are  being  made  (1) 
finds  that  a  demand  for  such  acreage  allot- 
ments no  longer  exists  in  such  county  and 
(2)  approves  any  transfers  of  allotments  to 
farms  outside  such  count;-. 

(4(  Section  350  of  the  Act  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  i 

"BASE  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS 

•Sec  350.  (ai  The  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish for  the  1971.  1972,  and  1973  crops  of 
upland  cotton  a  national  base  acreage  allot- 
:p.ent.  Such  national  base  acreage  allotment 
shall  be  announced  not  later  than  November 
15  of  the  calendar  year  preceding  the  year 
frr  which  the  national  base  acreage  allot- 
ment U  to  be  effective.  The  national  base 
acre:ige  allotment  for  any  crop  of  cotton  shall 
be  the  number  of  acres  v.hlch  the  Secretary 
determines  on  the  basic  of  the  expected  na- 
tional yield  will  produce  an  amount  of  cotton 
equal  to  the  estimated  domestic  ccnsump- 
tion  of  cotton  (standard  bales  of  four  hun- 
dred and  eighty  pounds  net  weight)  for  the 
marketing  year  beginning  in  the  year  in 
which  the  crop  Is  to  be  produced,  plus  not 
to  exceed  25  per  centum  thereof  if  the  Sec- 
retary, taking  into  consideration  other  ac- 
tions he  may  take  under  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1970.  determines  that  such  additional 
amount  Is  necessary  to  provide  for  a  produc- 
tion which  will  equal  the  national  cotton 
production  goal,  except  that  such  national 
base  acreage  allotment  shall  be  eleven  mil- 
lion five  hundred  thousand  acres  for  the  1971 
crop  and  in  the  case  of  the  1972  and  1973 
crops  shall  be  in  such  amount  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  necessary  to  maintain  ade- 
quate supplies. 


"(b»  The  national  base  acreage  allotment 
for  each  crop  of  upland  cotton  shall  be 
apportioned  by  the  Secretary  to  the  States 
on  the  basis  of  the  acreage  planted  (includ- 
ing acreage  regarded  as  having  been  planted  i 
to  upland  cotton  within  the  farm  acreage 
allotment  or  the  farm  base  acreage  allot- 
ment, whichever  is  in  effect,  during  the  five 
calendar  years  immediately  preceding  the 
calendar  year  in  which  the  national  cotton 
production  goal  is  proclaimed,  with  adjust- 
ments for  abnormal  weather  conditions  or 
other  natural  uisaster  during  such  period. 

"(c)  The  State  base  acreage  allotment 
for  e.ich  crop  of  upland  cotton  shall  be 
apportioned  to  counties  on  the  same  basis 
as  to  years  and  conditions  as  is  applicable 
to  the  State  under  subsection  ( b )  :  Pro- 
vided. That  the  State  committee  may  re- 
serve not  to  exceed  2  per  centum  of  its 
State  acreage  allotment  which  shall  he  used 
to  make  adjustments  in  county  allotments 
for  trends  in  acreage,  for  counties  adversely 
affected  by  abnormal  conditions  affecting 
plantings,  or  for  small  or  new  farms,  or  to 
correct  inequities  in  farm  allotments  and 
to  prevent  hardships. 

•(d)  The  Secretary  shall  adjust  the  ap- 
portionment baise  lor  each  county  as  may 
be  necessary  because  of  transfers  of  allot- 
ments across  county  lines. 

"(e)  il)  The  county  base  acreage  allot- 
ment for  the  1971  crop  shall  be  apportioned 
to  old  cotton  farms  In  the  cojnty  on  the 
basis  of  the  domestic  acreage  allotment  es- 
tablished for  the  farm  for  the  1970  crop. 
For  the  1972  and  each  subsequent  crop  of 
upland  cotton  the  coimty  base  acreage  allot- 
ment irhall  be  apportionad  to  old  cotton 
farms  in  the  county  on  th3  basis  of  the 
farm  base  acreage  allotment  established  for 
such  farm  for  the  preceding  year.  The  coun- 
ty committee  may  reserve  not  In  exce.s?  of 
10  per  centum  of  the  county  alloiment  which, 
in  addition  to  the  acreage  made  available 
under  the  proviso  in  stibsectlon  (C),  shall 
be  used  for  (A)  establishing  allotments  for 
farms  on  which  cotton  was  not  planted  (or 
regarded  as  planted)  dviring  .iny  of  the  three 
calendar  years  immediately  preceding  the 
year  for  which  the  allotment  is  made,  on  the 
basis  of  Land,  labor,  and  equipment  avail- 
able for  the  production  of  cottcn.  crop-rota- 
tion practices,  and  the  soil  and  other  physi- 
cal facilities  affecting  the  production  of  cot- 
ton; and  (B)  making  adjustments  of  the 
farm  allotments  established  imder  this  par- 
agraph so  .is  to  estab'Ish  anotmen-^s  which 
are  fair  and  reasonable  in  relation  to  the 
factors  set  forth  in  this  paragraph  and  ab- 
normal conditions  of  production  on  such 
farms,  or  in  making  adjustments  In  farm  al- 
lotments to  correct  inequities  and  to  pre- 
vent hardships.  No  part  of  such  reserve  shall 
be  apportioned  to  a  farm  to  reflect  new  crop- 
land brought  into  production  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1970. 

••(2)  If  for  any  crop  the  total  acreage  of 
cotton  planted  on  a  farm  Is  less  than  the 
farm  br.se  acreage  allotment,  the  farm  base 
acreage  allotment  used  as  a  ba.=e  for  the  suc- 
ceeding crop  shall  be  reduced  by  the  per- 
centage by  which  such  planted  acreage  was 
less  than  such  farm  base  acreage  allotment, 
but  such  reduction  shall  not  exceed  20  per 
centum  of  the  farm  base  acreage  allotment 
for  the  preceding  crop.  If  not  less  than 
90  per  centum  of  the  base  acreage  allot- 
ment for  the  farm  is  planted  to  cotton, 
the  farm  shall  be  con.<;ldered  to  have  an 
acreage  planted  to  cotton  equal  to  100  per- 
centum  of  such  allotment.  For  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  an  acreage  on  the  farm 
which  the  Secretary  determines  was  not 
planted  to  cotton  because  of  drought,  flood, 
or  other  natural  disaster,  or  a  condition  be- 
yond the  control  of  the  producer  shall  be 
considered  to  be  an  acreage  planted  to  cot- 
ton: Provided,  That  for  the  purpose  of  this 
paragraph,  the  Secretary  shall,  in  the  event 
producers  of  wheat   or  feed  grain  are   per- 
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mltted  to  do  so,  permit  producers  of  cot- 
ton to  have  acreage  devoted  to  soybeans, 
wheat,  or  feed  grain  considered  as  devoted 
to  the  production  of  cotton  to  such  extent 
and  subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  determines  will  not  impair 
the  effective  operation  of  the  cotton  or  soy- 
be  .in  program. 

"(3)  If  no  acreage  Is  planted  to  cotton  for 
any  three  consecutive  crop  years  on  any  farm 
which  had  a  farm  base  acreage  allotment  for 
such  years,  such  farm  shall  lose  Its  base 
acreage  allotment. 

"(fi  Effective  for  the  1971,  1972,  and  1973 
crops,  any  part  of  any  farm  base  acreage  al- 
lotment on  which  upland  cotton  will  not  be 
planted  and  which  Is  voluntarily  surrendered 
to  the  county  committee  shall  be  deducted 
from  the  farm  base  acreage  allotment  for 
such  farm  and  may  be  reapportioned  by 
the  county  committee  to  other  farms  in  the 
same  county  receiving  farm  base  acreage 
allotments  in  amounts  determined  by  the 
county  committee  to  be  fair  and  reasonable 
on  the  basis  of  past  acreage  of  upland  cot- 
ton, land,  labor,  equipment  available  for  the 
production  of  upland  cotton,  crop  rotation 
practices,  and  soil  and  other  physical  facili- 
ties affecting  the  production  of  upland  cot- 
ton. If  all  of  the  acreage  voluntarily  sur- 
rendered Is  not  needed  in  the  county,  the 
county  committee  may  surrender  the  excess 
acreage  to  the  State  conimittee  to  be  used 
to  make  adjustments  in  farm  base  acreage 
allotments  for  other  farms  In  the  Stat*  ad- 
versely affected  by  abnormal  conditions  af- 
fecting plantings  or  to  correct  Inequities  or 
to  prevent  hardship.  Any  farm  base  acreage 
allotment  relea.sed  imder  this  provision  shall 
be  regarded  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
future  farm  base  acreage  allotments  as  hav- 
ing been  planted  on  the  farm  and  in  the 
coimty  where  the  release  was  made  rather 
than  on  the  farm  and  in  the  county  to  which 
the  allotment  was  transferred:  PTOiided, 
That,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  any  part  of  any  farm  base  acreage 
allotment  for  any  crop  year  may  be  perma- 
nently released  in  writing  to  the  county  com- 
mittee by  the  owner  and  operator  of  the 
f.'trm  and  reapportioned  as  provided  herein. 
Acreage  released  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  credited  to  the  State  In  determining  fu- 
ture allotments. 

"(g»  Any  farm  receiving  any  base  acre- 
age allotment  throuijh  release  and  reap- 
portionment or  sale,  lease,  or  transfer  shall, 
as  a  condition  to  the  right  to  receive  such 
allotment,  comply  with  the  set-aside  require- 
ments of  section  103(e1  (4)  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  appli- 
cable to  stich  acreage  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary. 

"(h)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  If  the  Secretary  determines  for 
any  year  that  because  of  drought,  flood, 
other  natural  disaster,  or  a  condition  beyond 
the  control  of  the  producer  a  portion  of  the 
farm  base  acreage  allotment  in  a  county 
cannot  be  timely  planted  or  replanted  In 
such  a  year,  he  may  authorize  for  such  year 
the  transfer  of  all  or  a  part  of  such  cotton 
acreage  for  any  farm  In  the  county  so  af- 
fected to  another  farm  In  the  county  or  In 
an  adjoining  county  on  which  one  or  more 
of  the  producers  on  the  farm  from  whicli 
the  transfer  Is  to  be  made  will  be  engaged 
In  the  production  of  upland  cotton  and  will 
share  In  the  proceeds  thereof.  In  accordance 
with  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe.  Any  farm  base  acreage  allotment 
transferred  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
regarded  as  planted  to  upland  cotton  on  the 
farm  and  in  the  county  and  State  from 
which  transfer  is  made  for  purposes  of  es- 
tablishing future  farm,  county  and  State 
allotments." 

Sec  602.  Effective  beginning  with  the  1971 
crop  of  upland  cotton,  section  103  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
subsection  (e)   reading  as  follows: 


'■(e)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  make  avail- 
able for  the  1971,  1972,  and  1973  crops  of 
upland  cotton  to  cooperators  loans  at  such 
levels  as  will  reflect  for  Middling  one-Inch 
upland  cotton  (micronalre  3.5  through  4.9) 
at  average  location  in  the  United  States  90 
per  centum  of  the  estimated  average  world 
price  for  such  cotton.  The  loan  level  for 
any  crop  of  upland  cotton  shall  be  deter- 
mined and  announced  not  later  than  No- 
vember 15  of  the  calendar  year  preceding  the 
marketing  year  for  such  crop. 

"(2)  In  addition,  the  Secretary  shall  make 
available  to  cooperators  payments  on  the 
1971.  1972,  and  1973  crops  of  upland  cotton. 
The  payments  shall  be  at  such  rate  p>er 
pound  as.  together  with  the  national  aver- 
age market  price  for  Middling  one-inch  cot- 
ton, micronalre  3.5  through  4.9,  In  the  des- 
ignated spot  markets  during  the  first  five 
months  of  the  marketing  year  for  the  crop, 
the  Secretary  determines  will  be  equal  to  35 
cents,  except  that  the  rate  of  payment  so 
determined  for  the  1972  crop  and  the  1973 
crop,  respectively,  shall  be  adjusted  by  mul- 
tiplying the  amount  thereof  by  the  ratio  of 
(1)  the  estimated  production  on  the  national 
base  acreage  allotment  for  the  1971  crop  at 
the  time  the  payment  rate  for  the  1971  crop 
was  announced  to  (ID  the  estimated  pro- 
duction on  the  national  base  acreage  allot- 
ment for  the  crop  for  which  the  rate  Is 
being  determined.  The  Secretary  shall  make 
a  preliminary  payment  to  producers,  as  soon 
as  practicable  after  July  1  of  the  year  in 
which  the  crop  is  harvested,  at  a  rate  equal 
to  15  cents  per  pound,  and  the  payment  so 
made  shall  not  be  reduced  if  the  rate  as 
Anally  determined  Is  less  than  the  rate  of 
the  preliminary  payment. 

•(3)  Such  payments  shall  be  made  avail- 
able for  a  farm  on  the  quantity  of  upland 
cotton  determined  by  multiplying  the  acre- 
age planted  within  the  farm  base  acreage 
allotment  for  the  farm  for  the  crop  by  the 
average  yield  of  the  acreage  planted  to  up- 
land cotton  during  the  three  preceding  years 
adjusted  by  the  Secretary  for  abnormal  yield 
in  any  year  caused  by  drought,  flood,  or  other 
natural  disaster:  Provided,  That  payments 
shall  be  made  on  any  farm  planting  not 
less  than  90  per  centum  of  the  farm  base 
acreage  allotment  on  the  basis  of  the  entire 
amount  of  such  allotment.  For  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  an  acreage  on  the  farm  which 
the  Secretary  dtermines  was  not  planted  to 
cotton  because  of  drought,  flood,  other  na- 
tural disaster,  or  a  condition  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  producer  shall  be  considered 
to  be  an  acreage  planted  to  cotton. 

■■(4)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  a  set- 
aside  of  cropland  if  he  determines  that  the 
total  supply  of  .igricultural  commodities  will. 
In  the  absence  of  such  a  set -aside,  likely 
be  excessive  taking  into  account  the  need  for 
an  adequate  carryover  to  maintain  reason- 
able and  stable  supplies  and  prices  and  to 
meet  a  national  emergency.  If  a  set-aside  of 
cropland  Is  in  effect  under  this  paragraph 
(4),  then  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for 
loans  and  payments  on  upland  cotton  the 
producers  on  a  farm  must  set  aside  and  de- 
vote to  approved  conservation  tises  an  acre- 
age of  cropland  equal  to  (1)  such  percentage 
of  the  farm  base  acreage  allotment  for  the 
farm  as  may  be  specified  by  the  Secretary 
(not  to  exceed  33 V3  per  centum  of  the  farm 
base  acreage  allotment),  plus  (li)  the  acre- 
age of  cropland  on  the  farm  devoted  in  pre- 
ceding years  to  soil  conserving  uses,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  may 
permit  cotton  or  other  commodities  to  be 
planted  on  the  set-aside  acreage  to  such  ex- 
tent and  subject  to  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  he  may  prescribe. 

"(5)  The  upland  cotton  program  for- 
mulated under  this  section  shall  require  the 
producer  to  take  such  mesisures  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  deem  appropriate  to  protect  the 
set-aside  acreage  from  erosion.  Insects,  weeds, 
and  rodents.  Such  acreage  may  be  devoted  to 


wildlife  food  plots  or  wildlife  habitat  In  con- 
formity with  standards  established  by  the 
Secretary  in  consultation  with  wildlife  agen- 
cies. The  Secretary  may  provide  for  an  addi- 
tional payment  on  such  acreage  in  an 
amount  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
appropriate  in  relation  to  the  benefit  to  the 
general  public  If  the  producer  agrees  to  per- 
mit, without  other  compensation,  access  to 
all  or  such  portion  of  the  farm  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe  by  the  general  public  for 
hunting,  trapping,  fishing,  and  hiking,  sab- 
Ject  to  applicable  State  and  Federal  reg- 
ulations. 

"(6)  If  the  operator  of  the  farm  desires 
to  participate  In  the  program  formulated 
under  this  section,  he  shall  file  his  agreement 
to  do  so  no  later  than  such  date  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe.  Loans  and  purchases  on 
upland  cotton  and  payments  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  made  available  to  the  producers 
on  such  farm  only  If  producers  set  aside  and 
devote  to  approved  sol!  conserving  uses  an 
acreage  on  the  farm  equal  to  the  number  of 
acres  which  the  operator  agrees  to  set  aside 
and  devote  to  approved  soil  conserving  uses, 
and  the  agreement  shall  so  provide.  The 
Secretary  may,  by  mutual  agreement  with 
the  producer,  terminate,  or  modify  any  such 
agreement  entered  Into  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  (e)(6)  If  he  determines  ruch 
action  necessary  because  of  an  emergency 
created  by  drought  or  other  disaster,  or  In 
order  to  alleviate  a  shortage  In  the  supply 
of  agricultural  commodities. 

"(7)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  adequate 
safeguards  to  protect  the  interests  of  tenants 
and  sharecroppers,  including  provision  for 
sharing  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis.  In 
payments   under   this   section. 

"(8)  In  any  case  In  which  the  failure  of 
a  producer  to  comply  fully  with  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  program  formulated 
under  this  section  precludes  the  makii.g  of 
loans,  purchases,  and  payments,  the  Secre- 
tary may,  nevertheless,  make  such  loans, 
purchases,  and  payments  in  such  amounts 
as  he  determines  to  be  equitable  In  relation 
to  the  seriousnees  of  the  default. 

"(9)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  Issue 
such  regulations  as  he  determines  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Title. 

"(10)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the 
program  authorized  by  this  section  through 
the    Commodity    Credit    Corporation. 

•■(Ill  The  provisions  of  subsection  81  gl  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot- 
ment Act,  as  amended  (relating  to  assign- 
ment of  payments ) .  -shall  apply  to  payments 
under  this  subsection.'' 

Sec.  303.  Effective  only  with  respect  to 
the  period  beginning  August  1,  1971,  and 
ending  July  31,  1974.  the  tenth  sentent-e  of 
section  407'  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949. 
a.s  amended,  is  amended  by  deleting  all  of 
that  sentence  from  the  begirning  to  and  In- 
cluding the  words  ••110  per  centum  of  the 
loan  rate,  and  (2)^'  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  •'Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  (1)  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  shall  sell  upland  cotton 
for  unrestricted  u.=e  at  the  same  prices  as  It 
sells  cotton  for  export,  in  no  event,  however, 
at  less  than  110  per  centtim  of  the  lean 
rate  for  Middling  one-inch  cotton,  micro- 
nalre 3.5  through  4.9.  adjusted  for  such  cur- 
rent market  differentials  reflecting  grade, 
qualltv,  locatior..  and  other  value  factors  as 
the  Secretary  determines  appropriate  plus 
reasonable  carrying  charges  and  (2r'. 

Sec.  604.  Section  408(b)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
inserting  a  colon  In  lieu  of  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  first  sentence  and  adding  the 
following;  "Aijrf  proriried.  That  for  the  1971, 
1972,  and  1973  crops  of  upland  cotton  a 
cooperator  shall  be  a  producer  on  a  farm  on 
which  a  farm  base  acreage  allotment  has 
been  established  who  has  set  aside  the  acre- 
age required  under  section  103(e)." 

Sec.  605.  Effective  only  with  respect  to  the 
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1971  1972.  aiid  1973  crops  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  Is  fur- 
ther amended  as  follows: 

(1)  By  adding  in  section  378  a  new  sub- 
section (d)  to  read  as  follows: 

••(d)  The  term  •allotmenf  as  used  In  tnis 
secUon  includes  the  farm  base  acreage  al- 
lotment for  upland  cotton." 

(2)  By  adding  at  the  end  of  secUon  379  the 
following  sentence:  -The  term  -acreage  al- 
lotments' as  used  in  this  section  Includes  the 
farm  base  acreage  allotments  for  upland 
cJtion." 

(3  I  By  adding  in  the  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 385  after  the  words  'parity  payment.' 
the  words  'payments  under  the  cotton  set- 
a^lde  programs,". 

Szc.  606  Effective  only  with  respect  to  the 
1971  1972  and  1973  crops,  section  706,  Pub- 
lic Law  89-321  (79  Stot.  1210)  Is  amended  as 
follows:  ,.  . 

(1)  By  adding  In  the  first  sentence  after 
the  words  "the  Soil  Conservation  and  Do- 
mestic Allotment  Act.  as  amended."  the 
words  "or  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended.",  and 

(2)  By  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing sentence:  "The  term  'acreage  allot- 
ments' as  used  In  this  section  Includes  the 
farm  base  acreage  allotments  for  upland 
cotton." 

Sec.  607.  Effective  only  with  respect  to  the 
1971  1972.  and  1973  crops  of  the  commodity, 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  is 
further  amended  by  adding  in  section  408 
a  new  subsection  (k)  as  follows: 
■reference  to  terms  made  applicable  to 
upland  cotton 

"(Ic)  References  made  In  sections  402,  403, 
406  and  416  to  the  terms  'support  price.' 
•level  of  support.'  and  'level  of  price  sup- 
port' sh.-Ul  be  considered  to  apply  as  well  to 
the  level  of  loans  and  purchaaes  for  upland 
cotton  under  this  Act;  and  references  made 
to  the  terms  'price  support.'  'price  support 
operations.'  and  'price  support  program' 
In  such  sections  and  In  section  401(a)  shall 
be  considered  as  applying  as  well  to  the  loan 
and  purchase  operations  for  upland  cotton 
under  this  Act." 

Sec.  608.  Section  203  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  shall  not  be  appli- 
cable to  the  1971.  1972,  and  1973  crops. 

Sec.  609.  The  Secretary  shall  file  annually 
with  the  President  for  transmission  to  the 
Congress  a  complet*  report  of  the  programs 
carried  out  under  this  title.  Such  report 
shall  Include  the  amount  of  funds  spent,  the 
purposes  for  which  such  funds  were  spent, 
the  basis  for  participation  In  such  programs 
In  the  various  States,  and  an  appraisal  of  the 
effectiveaess  of  the  programs. 

Mr.  POAGE  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  t'tle  be  considered  as  read  and  print- 
ed jn  the  Record  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point. 

Tlio  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  VII— EXTENSION  OP  "nTLES  I  AND 
II  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  480 
SEC  701.  Section  409  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954.  as  amended  (Public  Law  83-480:  7 
use  1736c).  is  amended  by  striking  the 
words  "December  31.  1970.  '  and  inserting 
la  lieu  thereel  the  words  'December  31. 
1973. ". 
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Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  many  of  my  colleagues 


have  ai>ked  mc  where  do  we  go  from  here 
with  respect  to  the  $20,000  payment  lim- 
itation? I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words 
on  what  happened  here  today  and  where 
we  go  from  here.  We  may  have  lost  a 
skiimish  but  not  the  main  battle. 

I,  for  one,  am  going  to  vote  against 
the' entire  farm  bill. 

The  battle  is  still  not  lost.  We  still 
have  the  asricultuial  appropriation  bill 
which  is  in  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. It  will  have  to  come  to  the  floor  of 
this  House,  and  it  has  in  it  an  amend- 
ment limiting  farm  subsidies  to  $20,000. 
passed  by  the  Senate.  At  that  time,  if  I 
am  recognized.  I  am  going  to  move  that 
the  conferees  be  instructed  to  accept  the 
Senate  amendment. 

Second,  we  have  this  bill.  If  it  passes 
imd  goes  to  the  Senate,  it  is  possible  the 
Senate  will  not  accept  the  $55,000  lim- 
itation and  will  cut  it  down  to  $20,000. 
in  which  case  again  when  the  bill  comes 
back  here,  we  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  make  a  motion  to  instruct  the  con- 
ferees. 

One  of  the  things  that  was  proven 
beyond  any  reasonable  doubt  here  today 
was  the  strong  argument  we  had  last 
week  for  the  recording  of  teller  votes. 
How  could  70  or  80  or  90  votes  for  a 
$20,000  limitation  per  farm  disappear 
over  a  year's  span,  or  even  a  2-year  span, 
when  this  House  tv.ice.  on  record  votes, 
voted  a  much  tougher  limitation  than 
the  one  we  had  today.  The  one  we  had 
today  was  $20,000  per  crop  and  not 
$20,000  per  farm.  If  anything  came  out 
of  this  debate  today,  it  was  a  need  for 
change  in  the  rules  for  teller  votes.  Teller 
votes  must  be  recorded,  so  as  to  prevent 
all  types  of  ball  games  as  we  witnessed 
today.  I  am  sorry  that  some  of  the 
strongest  advocates  of  this  rule  change, 
did  not  see  fit  to  come  here  today  for 
the  teller  vote  on  my  amendment. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Chairman  a  question.  It  is  my  imder- 
.^tanding  that,  based  on  current  prices 
for  cotton,  the  loan  rate  under  this  bill 
would  be  set  at  18.7  cents  for  the  1971 
and  1972  and  1973  crops. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Yes,  I  believe  that  is  cor- 
rect. I  believe  there  was  a  discussion  of 
various  other  levels. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
Chairman. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

I  will  not  take  5  minutes.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, but  I  want  to  clear  up  a  little  bit 
of  a  mystery  in  the  mind  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte) 
about  how  his  votes  disappeared.  I  voted 
for  the  $20,000  limitation  last  year,  and 
I  voted  against  it  this  year,  because  Mr. 
CoNTE  made  just  one  too  many  speeches 
and  convinced  me  I  had  been  in  error  in 
voting  with  him  the  first  time. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  meml)er  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  18546,  generally  referred  to 
as  the  farm  bill.  This  connotation,  of 
course,  carries  a  certain  amount  of  truth. 


But,  I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  that  the  subject  en- 
compasses far  more  than  farm  legisla- 
tion. For  emphasis,  permit  me  to  remind 
the  Members  of  the  House  that  agricul- 
ture is  the  single,  largest  customer  of  in- 
dustry in  our  entire  economy.  I  remind 
you  that  statistics  show  a  rapidly  declin- 
ing farm  population.  This  has  been 
brought  about  by  economic  factors  which 
prove  that  the  average  or  small  farmer 
is  no  longer  receiving  a  fair  return  on 
his  investment  of  time,  money  and  labor. 
H.R.  18546  does  not  include  certain 
features  which  I  think  would  have  been 
most  desirable  for  an  ideal  farm  bill, 
that  is,  the  concept  of  parity  and  further, 
a  floor  under  parity  supports.  But,  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  in  the  precarious  position  that  the 
American  farmer  is  in  today,  the  bill 
before  us  Is  far  better  than  no  bill  at  all. 
Therefore,  It  Is  my  Intention  to  support 
it  in  the  hopes  that  it  wUl  eventually 
replace  present  farm  legislation  which 
expires  December  31  of  this  year. 

To  my  urban  friends  who  are  Members 
of  this  body.  I  ask  you  to  think  carefully 
regarding  the  need  for  farm  legislation. 
To  those  concerned  with  the  problems 
of  the  ghettos.  I  reminded  you  that  many 
of  these  problems  have  been  created  by 
a  mass  migration  from  the  farms  of  the 
South  and  Midwest  to  the  crowded  areas 
of  your  cities.  To  those  of  you  who  are 
duly  concerned  with  the  plight  of  the 
poor  and  believe  that  the  food  stamp 
program  is  rendering  a  great  assistance 
to  this  underprivileged  group,  please 
consider  that  if  American  agricultural 
production  sinks  to  a  level  where  we 
would  find  ourselves  with  an  acute 
shortage  of  food,  then  obviously,  food 
stamps  would  become  worthless. 

So,  I  ask  you  for  these  and  other  con- 
siderations, to  join  with  those  of  us  con- 
cerned with  American  farm  problems  in 
passing  tind  sending  on  to  the  Senate. 
H.R. 18546. 

The   CHAIRMAN   pro   tempore.   The 
Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  Vni — GENERAL  AND 
MISCELLANEOUS 

LONG-TERM    LAND    RETIREMENT 

Sec  801.  Section  16(e)  of  the  SoU  Con- 
servation and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as 
amended.  Is  amended — 

(1)  By  inserting  "(A)"  after  "Sec.  16(e) 

(1)". 

(2)  By  inserting  in  the  first  sentence  after 
"For  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  conser- 
vation and  economic  use  of  land"  the  follow- 
ing: ",  and  of  assisting  farmers  who  because 
of  advanced  age.  i>oor  health,  or  other  rea- 
sons, desire  to  retire  from  farming  but  wish 
to  continue  living  on  their  farms.". 

(3)  By  inserting  in  the  first  sentence  after 
"is  authorized  to  enter  Into  agreements,"  the 
following:  "during  the  calendar  years  1971. 
1972.  and  1973.". 

(4)  By  striking  out  the  proviso  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "Prorided.  That  any 
agreements  entered  Into  under  this  section 
after  July  1,  1970.  shall  prohibit  grazing  of 
such  acreage." 

(5)  By  inserting  a  new  subparagraph  (B) 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (1)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

"(B)  Such  acreage  may  be  devoted  to  ap- 
proved vrtldlife  food  plots  or  fish  and  wlldUfe 
habitat  which  are  established  In  conformity 
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with  standards  developed  by  the  Secretary 
in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and  the  Secretary  may  compensate 
producers  for  such  practices.  The  Secretary 
may  also  provide  for  payment  in  an  amount 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  t)e  appro- 
priate in  relation  to  the  benefit  to  the  gen- 
eral public  If  the  producer  agrees  to  p>ermlt 
access,  without  other  compensation,  to  all 
or  s'.ich  portion  of  the  farm  as  the  Secretary 
may  pre:;crlb€  by  the  general  public,  for 
hunting,  trapping,  fishing,  and  hiking,  sub- 
ject to  applicable  State  and  Federal  regula- 
tions. The  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  shall  jointly  appoint  an  Ad- 
visory Board  consisting  of  citizens  knowl- 
edgeable in  the  fields  of  agriculture  and 
wildlife  with  whom  they  may  consult  on  this 
program,  and  the  Secretary  may  compensate 
members  of  the  Board  and  reimburse  them 
for  per  diem  and  traveling  expenses.  The 
Secretary  shall  invite  the  several  States  to 
participate  in  the  program  by  assisting  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  (a)  to  provide 
technical  assistance  for  wildlife  and  habitat 
improvement  practices,  (b)  to  review  appli- 
cations of  farmers  for  the  public  land  use 
option  and  select  eligible  areas  based  on 
desirability  of  wildlife  habitat,  (c)  to  deter- 
mine accessibility,  (d)  to  evaluate  effects  on 
surrounding  areas,  (e)  to  consider  esthetic 
values,  (f)  to  check  compliance  by  cooper- 
ators.  and  (g)  to  carry  out  programs  of  wild- 
life stocking  and  management  on  the  acreage 
set  aside.  The  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  shall  jointly  Issue  regulations 
to  govern  the  administration  of  those  aspects 
of  this  subparagraph  (B)  that  pertain  to 
wildlife.  Funds  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
use  in  assisting  the  State  wildlife  agencies 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  subpara- 
graph and  in  administering  such  assistance." 

(6)  By  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (2) 
the  following:  "The  foregoing  provision  shall 
not,  prevent  a  producer  from  placing  a  farm 
in  the  program  If  the  farm  was  acquired  by 
the  producer  to  replace  an  eligible  farm  from 
which  he  was  displaced  because  of  Its  acquisi- 
tion by  any  Federal,  State,  or  other  agency 
having  the  right  of  eminent  domain." 

(7)  By  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (4) 
the  following :  "Any  agreement  may  be  termi- 
nated by  mutual  agreement  with  the  pro- 
ducer if  the  Secretary  determines  that  such 
termination  woiUd  be  In  the  public  Interest." 

(8)  By  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (6) 
the  following:  'The  Secretary  may  If  he  de- 
termines that  such  action  will  contribute  to 
the  elTectlve  and  equitable  administration  ol 
the  program  use  an  advertlslng-and-bld  pro- 
cedure In  determining  the  lands  in  any  area 
to  be  covered  by  agreements." 

(9 )  By  adding  a  new  paragraph  (6)  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(G)  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  In- 
crease In  the  permanent  retirement  of  crop- 
land to  noncrop  uses  the  Secretary  may.  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law, 
transfer  funds  available  for  carrying  out  the 
program  to  any  other  Federal  agency  or  to 
States  or  local  government  agencies  for  use 
in  rural  areas  in  acquiring  cropland  for  the 
preservation  of  open  spaces,  natural  beauty, 
the  development  of  wildlife  or  recreational 
facilities,  or  the  prevention  of  air  or  water 
pollution  under  terms  and  conditions  con- 
sistent with  and  at  costs  not  greater  than 
those  under  agreements  entered  Into  with 
producers,  provided  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  purpose  of  the  program  will  be  ac- 
complished by  such  action.  The  Secretary  also 
Is  authorized  to  share  the  cost  with  State 
and  local  governmental  agencies  In  the  estab- 
lishment of  practices  or  uses  which  will  es- 
tablish, protect,  and  conserve  open  spaces, 
natural  beauty,  wildlife  or  recreational  re- 
sources, or  prevent  air  or  water  pollution  un- 
der terms  and  conditions  and  at  costs  con- 
sistent with  those  under  agreements  entered 
into  with  producers,  provided  the  Secretary 


determines  that  the  purposes  of  the  program 
will  be  accomplished  by  such  action.  The 
term  'rural  areas',  for  the  purpose  of  this  sub- 
section, shall  not  Include  any  area  for  use  by 
any  city  or  tovim  which  has  a  population  in 
excess  of  5.500  Inhabitants.  No  appropriation 
shall  be  made  for  any  agreement  under  this 
parEigraph  (6)  involving  an  estimated  total 
Federal  payment  In  excess  of  8250,000  unless 
such  agreement  has  been  approved  by  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
of  the  Senate." 

(10)  By  striking  out  the  last  sentence  of 
paragraph  (7)  and  substituting  the  follow- 
ing: "In  carrying  out  the  program,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  not  during  any  of  the  fiscal  years 
ending  June  30,  1971,  through  June  30,  1973, 
or  during  the  period  June  30.  1973.  to  Decem- 
ber 31.  1973.  (A)  enter  Into  agreement  with 
producers  which  would  require  payments  to 
producers  In  any  calendar  year  under  such 
agreements  in  excess  of  810.000.000  plus  any 
amount  by  which  agreements  entered  Into  In 
prior  fiscal  years  require  payments  In 
amounts  less  than  authorized  for  such  years, 
or  (B)  enter  into  agreements  with  States  or 
local  agencies  under  paragraph  (6)  which 
would  require  payments  to  such  State  or 
local  government  agencies  In  any  calendar 
year  under  such  agreements  in  excess  of 
810,000.000  plus  any  amount  by  which  agree- 
ments entered  Into  In  prior  fiscal  years  re- 
quire payments  In  amounts  less  than  author- 
ized for  such  years.  For  purposes  of  apply- 
ing the  foregoing  limitations,  the  annual 
payment  shall  be  chargeable  to  the  year  In 
which  performance  Is  rendered  regardless  of 
the  year  In  which  It  Is  made  " 

MARKETING    QUOTA    EXEMPTION    FOB    BOILED 
PEANXrrS 

Sec.  802.  The  last  paragraph  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  the  pe&nut  mar- 
keting quota  provisions  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purpoees",  approved  Augfust  13,  1957 
(7  U.S.C.  1359  note) ,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "This  amendment  shall  be  effective 
for  the  1957  through  1973  crops  of  peanuts." 

VOLUNTARY    RELINQUISHMENT    OF    ALLOTMENTS 

Sec.  803.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  the  Secretary  may  provide 
for  the  reduction  or  cancellation  of  any  allot- 
ment or  base  when  the  owner  of  the  farm 
states  In  writing  that  he  has  no  further  use 
Of  such  allotment  or  base. 

INDEMNIFICATION      FOR      BEEKEEPERS 

Sec.  804.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Is  authorized  to  make  Indemnity  payments 
to  beekeepers  who  through  no  fault  of  their 
own  have  suffered  losses  of  honey  bees  after 
January  1,  1967,  as  a  result  of  utilization  of 
economic  ptolsons  near  or  adjacent  to  the 
property  on  which  the  beehives  of  such  bee- 
keepers were  located. 

(b)  The  amount  of  the  Indemnity  pay- 
ment in  the  case  of  any  beekeeper  shall  be 
determined  on  the  basis  of  the  net  loss  sus- 
tained by  such  beekeeper  as  a  result  of  the 
loss  of  his  honey  bees. 

(c)  Indemnity  payments  shall  be  made 
only  In  cases  in  which  the  loss  occurred  as  a 
result  of  the  use  of  economic  poisons  which 
had  been  registered  and  approved  for  use  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

(d)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(e)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  issue 
such  regulations  as  he  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

(f )  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not 
be  In  effect  after  December  31.  1973. 

Mr.  POAGE  (during  the  reading ^  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  ccnsent  that 
this  title  be  considered,  read,  printed  In 
the  Record,  and  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point. 


The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MR.    SCHZRLE 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Scherle:  On 
page  52.  line  3,  strike  out  the  word  "1973" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following; 
"1973,  m  order  to  achieve  a  goal  of  10  million 
acres  each  year.". 

On  page  55.  line  22.  and  page  56,  line  3, 
strike  out  the  figure  "810.000.000"  and  Insert 
In  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  "such  amounts 
as  the  Congress  may  provide  annuaUy  In  ap- 
propriations acts.". 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Members  of  the  House,  as  a  working 
livestock  and  grain  farmer,  I  have  an 
understanding  of  agriculture.  For  a  long 
time  it  has  been  my  conclusion  that  if 
we  could  offer  the  farmers  of  this  coun- 
try a  dual  approach  to  a  farm  program 
perhaps  we  might  be  much  closer  to  a 
solution  of  the  present  farm  problem. 

The  two  approaches  would  actually 
give  the  farmer  opportunities  to  partic- 
ipate In  either  a  retirement  or  feed 
grain  program. 

As  provided  imder  the  law  at  this  time, 
we  have  what  is  known,  imder  the  feed 
grains  section,  as  a  set-aside  program. 
My  proposal  would  include  a  long-range 
retirement  of  acres.  This  In  essence 
would  cut  down  on  production  and  al- 
leviate some  of  the  problems  caused  by 
our  crop  surpluses. 

This  is  similar  to  what  we  now  have 
under  the  set-aside  program  and  as  this 
bill  ImpUes.  would  help  us  to  reduce  the 
cost  to  the  farmer  hunself,  because  he 
would  participate  just  about  the  same 
as  he  Is  now.  He  will  retain  his  machin- 
ery. He  will  buy  his  fertilizer.  His  cost 
will  remain  the  same  because  he  will 
still  be  in  a  position  of  operating  his  own 
farm.  He  will  contribute  not  to  a  sur- 
plus but  to  a  reduction,  because  by  re- 
ceiving his  payments  through  a  farm 
program  he  will  not  produce  as  much 
as  if  he  were  turned  loose. 

Last  but  not  least,  he  would  still  be 
an  a&set  to  the  community  In  which  he 
lives,  because  he  will  not  retire  his  en- 
tire farm,  but  just  a  portion  as  he  did 
under  the  feed  grain  program. 

I  would  also  support  a  return  to  the 
concept  of  the  advance  feed  payments. 
The  elimination  of  It  this  year  caused 
many  hsu'dships  to  both  the  farmer  and 
the  other  members  of  the  agribusiness 
commiuiity. 

The  other  approach  I  have  in  mind  Is 
one  talked  about  for  many  years,  a  long- 
range  retirement  system  of  taking  out 
additional  acreage.  Various  farm  orga- 
nizations have  talked  about  $40  million 
or  $50  million  or  $60  million.  Under  the 
present  bill  now  offered  to  us  In  the 
House,  there  Is  a  simple  pilot  program 
of  acreage  retirement  of  $10  niillion. 

Well,  gentlemen,  a  pilot  program  of 
this  nature  involving  $10  miihon  would 
not  take  any  more  than  500  acres  out 
of  production  at  this  time.  It  is  infini- 
tesimal and  would  not  serve  any  purpose 
at  all. 

The  average  farmer  today  In  the 
United  States  Is  about  55  years  of  age. 
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Young  people  face  great  obstacles  in 
getting  into  tlie  farnimg  trade.  High  in- 
terest rales,  Imge  operatuig  expenses, 
and  the  duticulty  in  obtaining  labor  are 
just  some  of  the  barriers  facing  the  ag- 
ncultiual  producer. 

In  establishing  a  long-range  retire- 
ment a  farmer  and  his  family  can  re- 
side and  retire  on  that  farm.  They  would 
not  have  to  move  mto  the  city,  thus  add- 
ing to  the  urban  problems  existing  to- 
day. Furthermore,  the  farmer's  oppor- 
tunities there  arc  limited.  HLs  skills  are 
not  as  marketable.  This  man  is  entitled 
to  his  birthright,  and  should  be  allowed 
to  stay  on  the  farm.  If  we  have  a  farm 
program  as  here  envisioned,  he  would  be 
allowed  to  retire  on  the  farm.  This  sys- 
tem would  be  based  primarily  on  age. 

In  addition,  if  your  mail  runs  about 
the  same  as  mme.  you  know  that  we  find 
many  farmers  today  whose  sons,  because 
of  tlie  pressure  of  service,  have  to  leave 
the  farm  and  serve  in  the  military.  That 
would  be  my  second  priority  with  regard 
to  land  retirement.  Surely  the  local 
county  ASC  committees  can  work  it  out. 
A  Simple  system  such  as  we  have  with 
regard  to  these  two  programs,  the  feed 
grain  program  and  set-aside  program, 
will  help  take  care  of  this.  The  farmers 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  decide  for 
themselves  what  they  want.  We  will  cut 
down  on  the  surplus  in  the  market- 
place. They  can  retire  on  their  own  farms 
and  they  will  not  be  a  burden  on  the 
cities. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  think  by  civ- 
ing  the  farmers  this  kind  of  an  oppor- 
tunity this  will  be  the  first  phase  of  a 
new  approach  to  the  entire  problem.  Un- 
der the  old  cropland  adjustment  pro- 
gram, wliich  expues  this  year,  many 
people  would  make  application  for  this. 
All  of  this  land  would  njt  go  out  of 
one  community  and  thus  cause  a  prob- 
lem as  far  as  the  merchants  m  that  area 
are  concerned.  This  would  also  fall  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  ASC 
committees.  Here  for  the  first  time  we 
would  have  an  approach  to  taking  10 
million  acres  out  witli  a  new  system. 
This  comes  in  addition  to  the  present 
feed  grain  program  and  the  farmers 
have  an  opportimity  here  that  they  never 
had  before  to  choose  which  approach 
they  want. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  current 
fiscal  year  fmal  payments;  will  be  made 
on  the  last  conservation  contracts.  Cost 
of  the  pi-ogram  was  S2  6  billion. 

While  that  S2.6  billion  over  a  period 
of  15  ye?rs  represents  only  about  two- 
th:rds  cf  the  annual  c-'-st  of  current  com- 
modity payments  program.':,  it  is  a  siz- 
able cxpenditu.e  cf  funds.  Taxpayers 
have  a  riaht  to  know  '.vhether  the  re- 
sults :ustify  the  expenditures. 

Probably  one  of  the  best  summaries 
of  the  results  of  the  conservation  reserve 
can  be  found  in  the  hearings  of  Senate 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  en  Aa;- 
nculture  for  fi:-cal  1970.  On  March  28, 
1969.  Carrol]  G.  Br.mthavcr.  acting 
.4.FCS  .Administrator,  inserted  into  the 
Rfcopd  the  following: 

On  the  basis  of  a  field  survey  eaxly  In  1966 
on  the  ■.::■«  of  land  en  which  conservation  re- 
serve proirrr.m  contracts  had  expired  at  the 
end  of  19G3  and  1964.  It  ha.s  been  estimnted 
that  about  one-half  of  the  former  conserva- 


tion reserve  acreage  has  remained  In  pro- 
tective cover  (grass,  legtimes.  trees,  or  water 
storage  areas.)  Therefore,  it  Is  estimated 
thai  about  14  million  acres  of  permanent 
land  use  adjustment  (to  conserving  uses) 
has  been  accomplished.  Of  the  latter,  about 
2.1  million  acres  were  planted  to  trees  and 
.ibout  .3  million  acres  were  covered  to  wild- 
life habitat  and  water  storage. 

This  means  that,  while  it  cost  some 
S2.6  billion  over  15  years  to  retire  up  to 
28.6  million  ac/es  of  cropland  for  vary- 
inL;  periods  of  time.  14  million  acres  of 
land  which  might  otherwise  be  in  crop 
production  are  in  soil  building  or  soil 
and  water  conserving  u.'=es — even  after 
the  program  is  over  and  no  more  pay- 
ments are  to  be  made. 

Present  authority  for  CAP  expires  at 
the  end  of  1970.  Tlie  so-called  Hardin 
consensus  bill  includes  only  a  small 
authorization  for  CAP.  In  working  on  a 
new  farm  bill,  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  has  tentatively  agreed  to  cut 
back  the  authorization  for  CAP  from 
$225,000,000  to  only  $20  million. 

There  is  no  evidence  to  support  the 
statement  that  an  expanded  CAP  would 
create  "ghost  towns."  In  fact,  there  is 
evidence  to  the  contrary.  Between  1955 
and  1960,  the  big  soil  bank  years,  the 
farm  population  declined  13  percent. 
Under  annual  diversion  and  income  sup- 
port payments  farm  population  declined 
17.1  percent  between  1960  and  1965.  Be- 
tween 1965  and  1970  it  declined  16.7 
percent. 

Whole-farm  retirement  would  rever.'^e 
the  current  trend  toward  a  decline  in 
rural  population.  Under  current  pro- 
grams an  undercapitalized,  older,  or 
physically  impaired  farmer  finds  him- 
self in  a  position  of  having  to  sell  his 
farm — usually  to  a  neighbor  who  uses  the 
farm  to  expand  his  operation.  Generally 
this  means  that  the  fanner  selling  out 
not  only  leaves  his  farm  home  but  many 
times  has  to  leave  the  community  en- 
tirely to  find  occupational  alternatives. 
Under  CAP  a  farm  family  could  retire 
their  land  and  remain  in  their  farm 
home.  With  the  annual  retirement  pay- 
ments they  receive  each  year  for  the  life 
of  the  contract  as  a  base  of  income,  they 
would  be  far  less  apt  to  be  forced  to  leave 
their  community.  While  they  would  not 
be  customers  for  machinery  and  supplies 
as  before,  they  would  remain  customers 
of  the  soft  goods  and  service  Industries 
of  the  community  and  would  continue  to 
support  local  institutions  such  as  schools, 
churches,  and  recreational  facilities.  In 
essence,  a  land-retirement  family  in  a 
community  of  the  future,  is  much  better 
than  no  family  at  all. 

In  the  past,  quite  understandably, 
urban  Congressmen  have  been  reluctant 
to  vote  for  programs  that  seemingly 
"pay  farmers  to  do  notliing."  But  with  a 
growing  awarene.ss  of  the  importance 
CAP  can  play  in  fighting  pollution,  con- 
servincr  natural  resources,  and  maintain- 
ing open  spac'!'.^: — and  especially  when 
CAP  can  serve  as  an  alternative  to  huge 
c^mpeiisatory  payments  under  present 
commodity  programs — this  attitude  cnn 
and  is  being  changed.  Passage  of  ade- 
quate funds  for  the  CAP  program  should 
be  properly  considered  as  an  investment 
in  the  future  of  this  country. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 


Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  not  my  inten- 
tion to  say  very  much  throughout  the 
consideration  of  this  bill.  The  provi- 
sions in  the  law  we  are  considering  and 
that  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  is  speak- 
ing of  involves  a  pilot  project  which 
again  was  worked  out  in  great  detail  so 
as  to  have  it  limited.  Up  to  10  million 
acres  taken  out  would  be  going  back  to 
the  old  soil  bank  days.  This  would  bring 
about  the  danger  of  grazing  on  subsi- 
dized land  and  bring  cattle  production 
into  an  off-balance  situation.  Again,  this 
goes  past  the  provisions  that  have  been 
thoroughly  thought  out  by  the  com- 
mittee. It  will  provide  areas  of  wild 
weeds,  and  jackrabbits  would  have  a 
field  day  on  unkept  land,  and  we  would 
have  10  million  acres  of  land  with  ro- 
dents running  around  infesting  that  land 
and  other  areas  adjacent  to  it.  In  my 
mind  and  in  the  minds  of  many  of  us 
who  have  given  a  great  deal  of  study 
to  this,  tills  is  tlie  best  way  to  give  the 
final  death  knell  to  many  agricultural 
commimities. 

I  understand  what  the  gentleman 
said,  namely,  that  it  would  take  out  old 
farmers  and  let  people  have  a  place  to 
live.  Some  of  these  people  have  their 
children  going  off  to  the  militai-y  for 
service,  which  is  true.  The  fact  remains 
that  you  take  purchasing  power  away 
from  rural  agricultural  America.  This 
is  the  most  devastating  thing  that  can 
be  done  to  the  rural  areas. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  mentioned  in  his  state- 
ment that  the  fields  would  giov\  up  to 
weeds,  and  that  the  rodents  would  be 
running  around.  That  is  illegal  under 
the  present  system  now.  All  these  acres 
under  diverted  acres  cannot  be  grazed, 
they  are  diverted  acres,  they  must  be 
mowed,  the  weeds  have  to  be  kept  down, 
so  I  do  not  think  the  statement  the  gen- 
tleman made  is  necessarily  correct. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  It  is  against  the  regu- 
lations to  let  the  soil  bank  acreage  grow 
up  to  Johnson  grass  and  ccckleburs.  but 
the  facts  are  they  are  growing  up  to  John- 
son grass  and  cockleburs,  and  that  is 
the  area  wheix'  rodents  are  developing. 

So  I  cannot  help  what  the  regulations 
are — they  are  not  being  enforced  now. 
and  I  do  not  believe  they  would  be  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  think  that  is  a  policy  that 
should  be  enforced  at  the  county  ASC 
level,  and  in  our  county  in  my  State  they 
can  be  assessed  .%  fine  for  doing  that,  and 
that  is  not  the  habit  insofar  as  the  State 
of  Iowa  is  co::'.'erned.  Those  lands  are 
kept  in  good  :iiane.  If  they  are  not  in 
Texas,  then  i;  is  the  fault  of  the  local 
system. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  might  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  that  maybe  we  in 
Texas  grow  better  Johnson  grass  and 
cockleburs  than  they  do  in  Iowa.  But  I 
have  found  this  to  be  very  devastating, 
and  I  would  emphasize  aJso  the  eSTect  that 
this  approach  has  to  the  rural  commu- 
nities, to  the  towns  it  takes  out,  and  of 
families  being  removed  from  the  area. 
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Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  want 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  because  I  think 
the  gentleman  has  explained  the  details 
that  we  went  into  in  our  subcommittee 
on  this  question. 

I  just  want  to  be  identified  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment. 

Again  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  or 
without  limitations  on  support  pay- 
ments American  agriculture  is  in  trou- 
ble. We  in  Congress  should  be  very  cau- 
tious how  we  rock  the  boat  in  these 
stormy  seas. 

Before  making  the  tough  decisions 
posed  by  this  bill  we  ought  to  take  a  long, 
hard,  unemotional  look  about  where  we 
are  going  and  what  these  decisions  mean. 
When  we  talk  about  agricultural  poli- 
cies and  payment  limitations  we  tend  to 
think  in  terms  of  dollars  or  theories  or 
laws.  These  things  are  important  but  we 
also  ought  to  be  thinking  in  terms  of 
farms  and  people  and  the  economies  of 
our  States  and  regions.  In  this  spirit  I 
want  to  talk  a  Uttle  today  about  a  place 
most  of  mv  colleagues  have  never  heard 
of. 

It  is  called  Pinal  County,  located  on 
the  fertile  desert  plain  between  Phoenix 
and  Tucson.  It  Is  populated  by  65,000  fine 
people  whom  I  have  the  honor  to  rep- 
resent. 

Among  the  seven  counties  in  Arizona 
which  produce  cotton,  Pinal  would  be 
hit  hardest  by  a  $20,000  payment  limita- 
tion. Of  the  States  210.913  acres  of  up- 
land allotment.  Pinal  has  82,021.  The 
$20,000  limitation  would  drop  this  to 
47,468  acres. 

In  Pinal  in  1969.  of  the  county's  433 
farmers.  22G — 52  percent  of  the  total — 
drev.-  checks  of  more  than  S20.000.  With 
the  amendment,  therefore,  we  are  aim- 
ing a  gun  directly  at  more  than  half  the 
farmers  in  this  one  Arizona  county.  In 
that  same  year  there  were  79  farmers 
who  drew  more  than  $55,000  and  are. 
therefore,  threatened  by  the  bill  as  it  cur- 
rently stands. 

As  we  debate  here  today,  then  let  us 
remember  that  we  are  talking  about 
farm.ers  whose  investments  and  careers 
may  very  pcssiblv  be  wiped  out.  And  if 
you  wipe  them  out  you  are  going  to  deal 
hea\-y  blows  to  towns  like  Casa  Grande, 
Coolidge  and  Eloy  whose  economies  are 
largely  farm-based. 

Of  all  the  personal  income  in  Pinal 
County,  86  percent  comes  from  labor. 
And  of  this  labor  income  you  can  attri- 
bute more  than  25  percer.t  to  agricul- 
ture. We  are  today  threatening  to  dras- 
tically reduce  this  heavy  labor  depend- 
ency on  agricul'^ure  and  perhaps  send 
more  people  packing  for  PheonLx.  Tuc- 
son, and  other  metropolitan  centers. 

Even  without  payment  limitations  the 
cost-price  squeeze  has  seen  some  25  per- 
cent of  the  county's  farmers  go  out  of 


business  between  1964  and  1970.  Mean- 
while, those  left  are  trying  to  diversify 
away  from  one  crop  agriculture.  They 
need  time  to  do  this.  We  are  going  to  cut 
many  farmers,  incomes  in  this  Congress. 
We  ought  to  think  carefully  before 
cutting  below  the  bill's  $55,000  limitation. 

The  prices  received  for  products  by  al- 
most every  segment  of  our  economy  have 
gone  up  in  the  last  20  years.  Only  farm- 
ers receive  less.  While  the  prices  they  pay 
go  up.  the  prices  they  get  go  down.  In 
1950  cotton  prices  were  39  cents  per 
pound;  the  figure  today  is  about  22  cents. 

Before  we  leave  Pinal  Coimty  let  me 
tell  you  about  some  of  these  huge  farm- 
ing operations.  One  of  them  last  year  re- 
ceived more  than  $335,000  in  price  sup- 
port payments.  The  name  of  this  farm  is 
Ak-Chin  Farms.  Now  before  you  get  out- 
raged at  this  Ak-Chin  payment  of  $336.- 
796  let  me  tell  you  just  who  this  "farmer" 
is. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  a  "he";  it  is 
a  "they."  "They"  are  300  Papago  Indians 
who  v.ere  advised  to  pool  their  lands  and 
talents  and  energies.  They  did  and  they 
put  their  tribal  lands  into  Ak-Chin 
Farms  and  today  it  is  the  only  industrial 
enterprise  on  the  reservation.  It  grows 
cotton,  grain,  and  cattle.  It  employs 
some  90  Indians.  Thanks  to  Ak-Chin 
Farms  per  family  income  has  risen  to 
$4,200  a  year  which  makes  the  Ak-Chins 
better  off  than  some  of  their  Indian 
brethren.  The  Ak-Chins  own  and  operate 
this  enterprise.  They  face  the  same  price 
squeeze  hitting  farmers  everywhere.  In 
addition,  their  ground-water  table  keeps 
dropping  so  pumping  costs  rise.  The  last 
thing  they  need  at  this  point  is  a  slap  by 
Congress. 

Then  there  is  a  Gila  River  Farms  and 
vou  might  be  shocked  by  this  outrage 
because  it  received  $303,898  in  support 
payments.  Is  tliis  a  big  fat  corporation 
of  absentee  landlords?  No.  it  is  a  com- 
bined operation,  similar  to  Ak-Chin.  put 
together  by  the  Gila  River  Reservation 
Indians.  And  so  it  goes  with  the  Salt 
River  Pima-Maricopa  Indians  with  a  hke 
operation  in  Maricopa  County  and  a 
somewhat  different  but  equally  complex 
arrangement  on  the  Colorado  River  Res- 
ervation in  Yuma  County  where  the  In- 
dians have  chosen  to  lease  out  agricul- 
tural lands  to  non-Indian  growers  who 
pay  the  tribe  rent  and  who  employ  some 
tribal  members. 

Pinal  agriculture  is,  of  course,  not 
limited  to  Indians.  One  of  my  old  grower 
friends  called  me  recently  to  say  he  is 
now  selling  insurance — life  not  crop.  This 
is  a  man  who  loves  to  farm,  who  has  de- 
voted his  best  years  to  a  career  in  farm- 
ing, who  farms  well,  and  who  last  year 
received  more  than  $100,000  in  ASCS 
payments.  He  is  selling  insurance  to  make 
ends  meet  and  if  you  knew  this  man  and 
his  family  you  would  mark  him  as  one 
well  steeped  in  the  old  American  virtue 
of  thrift.  Now  he  contemplates  even 
tougher  blows,  a  reduction  in  the  amount 
of  payments  he  can  receive  for  his  cotton. 

These  cotton  farmers  are  in  trouble 
because  the  cost  of  growing  cotton  is 
about  32  to  35  cents  a  pound.  The  market 
price  is  about  20  cents  a  pound  which, 
together  with  the  paj-ments.  brings  a 
return  of  35  cents  a  pound — equal  to  or 


only  very  slightly  above  the  farmer's 
actual  costs. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  another  Pinal 
operation,  one  near  Eloy.  A  construction 
worker  purchased  160  acres  back  in  1936. 
Over  the  years  he  expanded  his  operation 
to  a  4,500-acre  farm  with  15  irrigation 
wells.  When  he  died  in  1966  his  widow 
continued  the  operation. 

Writes  the  company's  t)ookkeeper  m  a 
plaintive  letter; 

We  produce  about  3,000  bales  of  cotton. 
1,000  acres  of  wheat  and  500  tons  of  barley 
annually.  There  are  about  26  steady  em- 
ployees composed  of  one  Negro,  12  Papago  In- 
dians. 12  of  Mexican  derivation  and  I  am  the 
'Anglo'  with  the  title  of  bookkeeper.  Many 
of  us  have  been  employed  for  20  years. 

Any  limitation  under  8150.000  will  put  us 
out  cf  business. 

Let  US  remember  we  are  dealing  today 
with  not  just  the  owner  of  this  farm  but 
Its  management  and  its  employees. 

While  not  all  of  Pinal  County's  farm- 
ers are  Indians  or  potential  bankrupts, 
some  of  them  are.  And  when  we  use  a 
meat-ax  approach  to  payment  limita- 
tions we  hurt  the  ki.id  of  people  I  am 
talking  about  just  as  well  as  we  hurt  the 
rich  fanner  caricature  so  often  set  forth 
in  the  press. 

Tlie  gentleman  from  Illinois  and  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  who  have 
been  so  closely  identified  with  these  pay- 
ment limitations  are  both  friends  of  mine 
and  men  I  admire  I  mean  no  criticism 
of  them  and  their  motives  when  I  sug- 
gest that  It  is  a  lot  easier  to  be  indignant 
about  big  farm  payments  when  you  come 
from  the  kind  of  States  they  come  from 
than  when  you  represent  a  place  like 
Pinal  County. 

Let  us  compare  the  effects  of  the  $20.- 
000  limitation  in  my  State  compared  to 
Illinois  and  Massachusetts. 

Bear  in  mind  that  cotton,  in  order  to 
be  produced  in  my  State,  must  be  grown 
in  large  units  to  achieve  the  greatest  e£5- 
ciency.  This  is  true  even  with  unlimited 
program  payments.  Tlie  high  cost  of 
water  and  mechanized  production  and 
chemicals  needed  to  raise  a  product  that 
sells  below  cost  creates  problems  for  tlits 
industry  that  are  sometimes  not  under- 
stood in  other  areas.  Agriculture  in  Ari- 
zona labors  under  handicaps  not  present 
in  Illinois  and  other  States.  In  Illinois, 
for  example,  agriculture  is  prosperous  on 
the  smaller  units  which  are  self-sustain- 
ing to  a  large  degree.  Manj-  of  the  inputs 
do  not  have  to  be  purchased  from  indus- 
try but  are  produced  on  the  farm.  A  hog 
operation  in  Illinois  is  dependent  almost 
wholly  on  the  feed  that  can  be  grown  on 
the  same  farm. 

L'et  us  compare  the  corn  program  with 
the  cotton  program  for  a  minute.  In  corn 
the  Government  loan  itself  ;s  more  than 
the  cost  of  producing  corn.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  loan  program  for  cotton  is  a 
great  deal  belcw  the  cost  of  production. 
So  the  payment  on  corn  is  in  a  rense  a 
clear  profit.  But  in  cotton  wh;n  the  pay- 
ment is  added  to  the  loan  the  return  is 
at  best  only  s'ightly  above  cc^t. 

Yet  the  limitation  rifle  shoots  at  the 
cotton  fanner  simply  because  he  must 
be  large  to  produce  efficiently. 

What  happens  In  Illinois  under  a  $20,- 
000  payrnjnt  limitation?  The  entire 
State's  payment  totals  $134,059,834.  A 
S1>0,000  limitation  would  only  reduce  this 
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by  $1,422,612  or  0.75  percent.  Compare 
inis  with  what  happens  in  Arizona.  Out 
of  a  total  payment  of  $44,233,878  we 
would  lose  $23,263,499.  That  is  more 
than  52  percent. 

The  subject  of  payment  limitations,  ii 
vou  come  from  Massachusetts,  is  almost 
academic.  It5  total  payment  last  year  was 
$86.430— note  that  carefully.  This  hap- 
pens to  be  the  same  amount  the  State 
would  gc-t  under  the  amendments  pro- 
posed because  the  fact  is  there  is  not  a 
single  fanner  in  Massachusetts  who 
would  be  affected  in  any  way. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  thing  per- 
fectly clear— if  I  may  borrow  that  ex- 
pression. I  have  been  critical  of  farm 
progranrs  for  a  long  time.  In  fact,  not  too 
many  years  ago  I  wrote  a  piece  advocat- 
ing that  farm  programs  be  phased  out 
and  even  had  legislation  drafted  to  do 
just  that  and  to  return  to  free  agricul- 
ture over  a  period  of  several  years.  But 
if  the  Congress  decides  that  our  farm 
programs  are  unsound  and  that  farm 
subsidies  are  bad,  then  let  us  go  to  free- 
market  farming  and  be  done  with  it.  But 
let  us  not  back  into  such  a  decision  by 
refusing  to  face  the  issues  and  the  in- 
justices squarely.  If  we  are  to  have  free 
enterprise  farming,  fine,  but  let  us 
not  entertain  halfway  measures  which 
merely  penalize  the  big  efficient  farmers 
who  do  the  most  for  the  consumer,  per- 
haps forcing  them  into  bankruptcy,  while 
continuing  to  subsidize  small  and  ineffi- 
cient operators,  who  make  consumer 
prices  high. 

I  have  never  really  understood  the  phi- 
losophy behind  the  payment  limitation 
sponsored  by  my  two  distinguished 
friends.  I  would  really  like  to  ask  them 
a   question    and   do   it   by   way   of   an 

analogy. 

When  society  decides  that  a  road 
should  be  built  it  takes  land  by  condem- 
nation if  necessary.  Suppose  it  happens 
that  on  one  farm  the  new  road  wdl  go 
right  across  and  take  100  acres,  while  on 
an  adjacent  farm  the  road  just  cuts 
across  a  comer  and  takes  only  10  acres. 

Society  determines  that  each  of  the 
owners  should  be  compensated  for  the 
land  taken,  and  the  first  farmer  can  go 
to  any  court  in  America  and  get  10  times 
the  amount  paid  the  second  farmer. 

Now  ihat  same  society  may  determine 
that  we  ought  to  limit  agriculture  pro- 
duction— set  aside  some  farmland  from 
production.  My  friend  from  niinoLs  saS*K 
that  is  fine  and  we  will  compensate  the 
farmers.  However,  he  says  the  small 
farmers  should  be  paid  for  all  the  land 
set  aside.  But  the  big  farmer  is  paid  for 
only  some  of  the  land  he  no  longer  uses 
to  grow  crops. 

Is  that  fair? 

The  times  have  placed  an  enormous 
responsibility  or  those  of  us  serving  here 
today.  What  we  dn  has  a  great  effect  on 
the  future  or  even  if  there  is  a  future, 
one  could  say. 

One  of  our  chief  concerns  is  the  real- 
ization that  the  Nation  has  a  fast-grow- 
ing population  in  a  world  of  too-fast 
growing  population.  We  hear  talk  of 
worldwide  famine  by  1975.  of  greater 
and  greater  stress  between  the  "haves" 
and  the  "have  nots"  of  the  world  and 
among  our  own  people.  Even  in  our  own 
country,  as  one  of  the  committees  heard 


last  year,  "One  of  the  most  frightening 
processes  at  work  in  Air.erica  is  the  in- 
creased intensity  of  competition  ioi  re- 
sources of  all  kinds.  Ccmi:etiticn  for  land 
brings  out  the  essential  feature.^-,  of  this 
phenomenon." 

Let  us  exercise  some  caution  here  today 
by  not  overreacting  in  such  a  way  as 
to  make  things  tougher  for  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple big  and  small,  rich  and  poor,  as  they 
try  to  fit  themselves  into  a  changing  so- 
cial and  economic  life. 

The  Indian  enterprises  I  have  men- 
tioned, the  other  growers  and  the  small 
agriculture-based  towns  of  my  district 
are  racing  to  diversify  their  operations 
and  their  economies.  The  towns  of  Pinal 
County,  for  example,  have  established 
industrial  parks  in  partnership  with  the 
Indian  tribes  and  are  working  hard  to 
attract  manufacturing  and  service  en- 
terprises. 

These  fragile  economies  need  time  to 
i  trengthen  so  it  behooves  us  to  be  mind- 
lul  of  new  problems  we  may  impose. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
the  Members  to  vote  against  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  i  Mr.  Scherle  i  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMEND.MENT    offered    by    MR.    R.MLbBACK 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Railsb.\ck:  On 
page  55  in  title  VIII.  delete  subsection  iIOj 
beginning  on  line  15  and  ending  on  page  56. 
line  9.  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  rcllow- 
Ing  new  3Ubsectlon  1 10)  : 

■'(lOi  By  striking  out  the  last  two  sen- 
tences of  paragraph  ("i  and  substituting  the 
following:  'The  Secretary  shall  not  during 
any  c.ilendar  ye.ir  e.nter  into  agreements  with 
producers  hereunder  covering  more  than  six 
million  acres  of  cropland  plus  the  number  of 
acres  of  cropland  by  which  agreements  en- 
tered into  in  calendar  years  1971  and  1972 
cover  a  smaller  number  of  acres  than  author- 
ized for  such  years."  TLere  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  aoproprlRied  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act" 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
our  amendment  is  directed  at  what  we 
feel  is  inadequate  appropriations  or 
authciity  in  long-term  retirement 
programs. 

I  would  direct  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  page  58  of  the  committee 
report  and  to  the  first  full  paragraph 
tliereon.  I  quoi.e; 

There  Is  an  urgent  need  to  conserve  and 
improve  the  natural  resources  of  our  farm- 
land— Soil,  water  and  woodland — and  to  pro- 
vide more  opportunities  for  recreation,  im- 
prove wildlife  habitat,  and  help  abate  pollu- 
tion. There  are  pIso  many  farmers  through- 
out the  country  who  need  to  retire  from 
farming  but  are  unable  to  do  so  without 
assistance. 

Under  our  amendment,  up  to  6  million 
acres  per  year  could  be  subjected  to  long- 
term  retirement  agreements  lor  the  pur- 
jKise  of  promoting  the  conservation  and 
economic  use  of  land  and  of  assisting 
farmers  who  because  of  advanced  age, 
poor  health,  or  other  reasons  desire  to  re- 
tire from  farming. 

Under  the   present  cropland  adjust- 


ment program,  local  public  agencies  can 
te  given  Federal  prants  to  a.ssist  m  ac- 
quiring cropland  for  open  spaces,  natural 
ceauty.  v.ildlife  or  recreation  facilities, 
and  prevention  of  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion. This  fine  program,  the  Greenspan 
program,  according  to  the  table  on  page 
59  of  the  committee  report  accounted  for 
only  7,740  acres  across  the  country  in 
1966-1967,  the  last  year  the  program  was 
active.  These  are  acres  with  a  purpose. 
We  propose  a  reemphasis  on  this 
program. 

A  related  program  is  the  cropland  con- 
version program  wherebv  agreements  are 
effected  with  producers  to  convert  desig- 
nated cropland  to  other  income  produc- 
ing uses,  such  as  grazing,  recreation, 
wildlife,  and  other  conservation  uses. 

The  chart  on  page  58  of  the  commit- 
tee report  gives  a  revealing  insight  as  to 
how  little  of  the  total  of  59.4  million  acres 
under  diversion  is  due  to  either  the 
Greenspan  or  the  cropland  conversion 
program.  Less  than  50,000  acres,  or  in 
other  words,  one  one-thousandth,  was 
under  the  cropland  conversion  program 
Inst  year.  We  think  that  these  two  pro- 
grams which  have  been  obviously 
sli^?hted.  are  designed  not  just  to  take 
land  cut  of  prcducticn,  but  to  put  it  to  a 
positive  socially  beneficial  use,  and  we 
want  to  reemphasine  these  very  desirable 
programs. 

The  USDA"s  original  bill  called  for  in- 
creasing the  cropland  conversion  pro- 
gram budget  from  $10  million  to  a  new 
level  of  $50  million  per  year.  The  Farm 
Bureau  proposed  a  mandatoiy  retire- 
ment of  10  million  acres  per  year  for  5 
years  and  a  total  of  50  million  acres. 
There  is,  unfortunately,  no  such  pro- 
gram in  the  committee  bill.  We  need 
land  retirement  to  help  fisiht  pollution 
and  to  preserve  nature.  We  need  it  to 
assist  smaller  farmers  to  give  up  some 
of  their  land  and  to  be  able  to  retire 
on  what  is  left.  We  need  it  for  many 
reasons,  but  the  only  way  it  is  adequately 
treated  in  the  com.mittee  bill  is  to  pay 
farmers  under  the  commodity  programs. 
Where  the  committee  has  in  its  own 
words  "limited  both  the  Greenspan  and 
the  cropland  conversion  programs" — see 
page  58  of  the  committee  report — we 
seek,  instead,  a  reasonable  expansion  of 
these  programs.  Our  amendment  would 
make  possible  the  long-term  adjustment 
of  a  total  of  18  million  acres  of  cropland. 
Under  present  cropland  adjustment 
agreements,  the  average  per-acre  cost  to 
the  Government  has  been  about  $20.  This 
is  a  rather  reasonable  cost  I  am  sure  all 
would  agree.  If  an  increase  to  about  $25 
an  acre  could  be  expected,  and  it  may 
b?,  under  our  amendment  the  maximum 
total  cost  would  be  $150  million,  and  that 
ccu'.d  provide  a  maximum  of  8  million 
acres  each  year  for  retirement. 

I  would  remind  my  colleagues  that 
what  we  are  talking  about  are  not  brand- 
new  programs,  they  are  existing  and 
proven.  Under  the  old  law  a  ceiling  of 
$225  million  was  in  effect.  The  committee 
has  provided  only  $20  million  in  its  bill. 
We  propose,  instead,  an  open-ended  au- 
thoiization  but  with  a  limitation  on  the 
amount  of  acreage.  These  programs  have 
been  on  the  books  and  the  machinery  is 
tliere  to  operate  these  programs  at  a  re- 
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alistic  level.  We  are  not  talking  about 
giveaway  or  wasteful  payments;  these 
are  reasonable  and  needed  efforts  to  ttike 
cropland  out  of  production  and  put  it 
to  use  in  conservation  and  other  ways 
of  benefit  to  riu-al  communities,  not  just 
to  one  businessman  or  farmer. 

Mr.  FTNDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  compliment 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois, on  oflfering  this  amendment.  It  rep- 
resents a  definite  improvement  in  the 
act,  for  several  reasons.  First  of  all,  it  is 
a  way  to  bring  about  resource  adjust- 
ment, preserving  freedom  of  planting  for 
the  farmer  on  remaining  acres. 

Second,  it  brings  about  this  resource 
adjustment  at  a  price  to  the  taxpayer 
just  a  fraction  of  what  such  adjustment 
costs  i'.i  other  provisions  of  this  act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman and  urge  support  for  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  want  to  thank  my 
friend  and  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  again  I  could  just  say 
what  I  tried  to  say  a  few  moments  ago 
in  regard  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Scherle j . 

This  is  the  Farm  Bureau  approach  to 
retiring  acreage  and  retiring  farmers — 
and  it  will  accomplish  both.  It  will  retire 
acres,  to  be  sure,  and  retire  farmers,  too. 

I  would  agree  with  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Findley), 
that  he  and  the  Farm  Bureau  will  retire 
these  farmers  about  as  fast  as  any  sys- 
tem that  has  been  worked  out. 

This  is  an  approach  that  will  violate 
the  grazing  balance  that  this  country 
has. 

This  will,  from  a  political  standpoint, 
I  can  assure  everyone  who  is  concerned 
about  it,  bring  into  play  the  cattle  peo- 
ple who  are  very  concerned  about  things 
of  this  kind. 

It  is  not  in  agreement  with  the  budget. 
We  have  had  an  agreement  on  it  to  this 
point,  and  about  the  same  reasons  that 
have  been  stated  before  with  regard  to 
increasing  this  farm  retirement  concept 
would  apply  here. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  originally  my  draft  of 
the  amendment  contained  a  provision 
which  would  strike,  I  think  it  was  called, 
the  Price  amendment,  which  would  pro- 
hibit any  grazing.  Upon  reconsideration, 
I  took  that  part  out,  so  actually  the  so- 
called  Price  amendment,  which  relates 
to  grazing,  would  stiU  be  in  effect  and 
gi-azing  would  not  be  permitted  on  those 
retired  acres. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  understand  that,  but 
when  you  have  retired  acres  sitting 
around  to  the  extent  of  6  to  10  million, 
it  is  hard  to  convince  cattle  people  that 


they  will  sit  there  forever  and  grazing 
will  not  be  developed  on  them. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  an  area 
that  has  some  appeal,  but  this  is  a  part 
of  the  bill  that  has  been  worked  out  in 
great  detail  and  has  the  kind  of  balance 
that,  if  it  can  be  held,  will  provide  for 
the  American  farmer  a  program  £uid  the 
consumer  the  kind  of  protection  that  is 
the  best  we  can  get  at  this  time.  I  ask 
for  defeat  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, let  me  first  commend  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Poage)  ,  and 
the  ranking  minority  member,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Belcher), 
for  their  diligent  labors  in  producing  this 
compromise  measure.  Considering  the 
nimiber  of  conflicting  views,  the  force 
with  which  they  were  presented,  the 
variegated  nature  of  the  agricultiu-al 
economy,  and  the  complexity  of  this  leg- 
islation, it  is  quite  miraculous  that  any 
bill  was  agreed  upon  at  all.  Obviously, 
few  are  entirely  happy  with  this  bill,  but 
that  is  generally  the  fate  of  compromises 
on  vital  issues.  I  certainly  would  have 
liked  to  have  seen  a  number  of  changes, 
yet  I  rise  in  support  of  this  bill  because 
the  alternative  would  be,  as  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  the  distinguished 
committee  members  have  pointed  out,  a 
reversion  to  imworkable  and  possibly 
disastrous  arrangements  contained  in  the 
permanent  law.  This  bill  will  allow  us  to 
avoid  such  uncertainty  and  ill  effects, 
and  will  provide  a  reprieve  in  which  a 
fimdamental  decision  can  be  made  as  to 
what  kind  of  farm  program  we  are  to 
follow  in  the  decade  ahead. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  stress  that  a  funda- 
mental clarification  and  alteration  of 
agricultural  policy  is  something  that  can- 
not be  delayed  indefinitely.  The  present 
program  has  clearly  not  produced  the  re- 
sults that  its  exponents  promised;  more- 
over, it  has  become  so  costly  that  there  is 
a  growing  danger  the  entire  farm  pro- 
gram may  be  swept  under  in  an  emotional 
antisubsidy  binge  fueled  by  those  who 
neither  imderstand  nor  sympathize  with 
the  plight  of  the  agricultural  sector. 

As  a  niunber  of  the  Members  correctly 
pointed  out  yesterday,  commodity  pay- 
ments are  not  a  form  of  "'farmers'  wel- 
fare." nor  are  they  purely  income  sup- 
ports measures:  they  are.  in  fact,  aimed 
at  managing  the  supply  of  commodities 
so  that  huge  surpluses  do  not  drive  price 
levels  to  rockbottom,  and  at  helping  the 
farmer  to  cover  his  costs  of  production 
that  otherwise  would  not  be  met  at  cur- 
rent low  market  levels. 

That  these  elementary  facts  have  been 
so  completely  distorted  and  obscured  in 
clouds  of  reckless  and  demagogic  rhetoric 
should  be  ample  warning  that  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  cast  out  in  a  basically 
new  direction  if  we  are  to  have  a  farm 
program  that  is  both  workable  and  effec- 
tive, and,  at  the  same  time,  capable  of 
maintaining  public  support  and  confi- 
dence. 
I  believe  the  present  bill  is  an  initial 


step  in  that  direction.  First,  as  Chair- 
man Poage  pointed  out  yesterday,  it 
moves  us  almost  completely  away  from 
the  concept  of  paying  for  not  planting. 
The  payments  imder  the  terms  of  this 
bill  are  going  to  be  on  production  and  not 
on  land  that  is  idle.  In  the  past,  this  has 
been  a  most  difficult  practice  for  the  pub- 
lic to  understand  and  one  that  readily 
kindles  the  old  American  distaste  for 
paying  people  for  doing  nothing.  By  mov- 
ing away  from  it  we  are  taking  an  im- 
portant step  to  decrease  the  suspicion 
and  hootility  that  surrounds  the  farm 
program. 

Second,  by  imposing  a  payment  limi- 
tation of  $55,000,  we  are  making  a  further 
effort  at  eliminating  those  aspects  of  the 
farm  program  which  are  most  vulnerable 
to  criticism.  As  much  as  vve  need  to  find 
ways  of  balancing  supply  and  demand 
for  agricultural  commodities  and  of  as- 
suring adequate  prices  and  Incomes  for 
farmers,  I  simply  do  not  see  how  we  can 
continue  to  make  hundred  thousand  and 
even  million  dollar  payments  to  large 
corporate  farms  given  the  present  squeeze 
on  the  budget. 

Third,  by  ending  the  quota  system 
this  bill  provides  both  desperately 
needed  flexibility  for  farmers  and  the 
promise  of  moving  back  to  a  more 
market-controlled  system  of  agriculture. 
After  a  farmer  has  met  his  "set-aside" 
requirement,  under  these  new  provisions 
he  is  free  to  utilize  his  remaining  crop- 
land as  he  sees  fit. 

In  a  way,  this  provides  the  farmer 
with  a  taste  of  both  worlds.  By  provid- 
ing generous  price  support  payments  on 
that  portion  of  his  crop  going  to  the 
domestic  market  we  assure  him  that  his 
costs  will  be  met  and  that  he  will  make 
some  margin  of  profit  for  his  efforts.  At 
the  same  time,  by  removing  acreage 
quotas  we  afford  him  the  opportunity  to 
attempt  to  efficiently  produce  additional 
nonsupported  increments  for  the  exF>ort 
market.  It  is  true  that  the  margin  be- 
tween costs  and  income  for  the  export 
market  will  be  thin.  But  if  anyone  can 
make  a  go  of  it.  it  is  the  wheat  farmer 
who  efficiently  produces  an  incremental 
addition  to  his  supported  crop,  and  not 
the  com  farmer  who  adds  a  small 
amoimt  of  wheat  as  a  secondary  crop, 
as  is  often  the  case  under  the  present 
acreage  quota  s>'stem.  One  Member  has 
expressed  this  quite  well:  This  measure 
will  help  us  to  get  wheat  production  back 
into  the  Wheat  Belt  and  com  production 
back  into  the  Com  Belt  where  these  re- 
spective crops  can  be  most  efficiently  and 
successfully  produced.  However  gingerly, 
this  bill  begins  to  move  us  back  toward 
the  market  and  I  hope  we  continue  to 
move  in  that  direction  in  the  future.  In 
the  meantime,  it  will  provide  a  useful 
pilot  run  before  we  retreat  too  hastily 
to  the  '"free  market"  as  some  segments 
of  the  agricultural  community  would 
have  us  do. 

Having  pointed  to  these  desirable  as- 
pects of  the  bill,  I  want  to  make  clear 
that  I  believe  it  contains  a  number  of 
serious  deficiencies.  The  first  is  that  it 
does  little  to  limit  the  capacity  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  dump 
surpluses  on  the  market  whenever  the 
price  level  begins  to  rise.  If  we  are  to 
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return  to  a  freer  agricultural  market,  we 
are  going  to  have  to  have  prices  which 
will  meet  the  growing  costs  of  agricul- 
tural production.  But  prices  are  never 
going  to  rise  so  long  as  the  CCC  can  keep 
them  at  an  artificially  low  level. 

Second,  the  cutback  of  the  cropland 
reversion  authorization  from  an  annual 
level  of  $225  million  to  a  token  level  of 
$10  million  is,  in  my  view,  the  most  re- 
gressive feature  of  the  entire  bill.  I  am 
not  one  who  argues  that  annual  diver- 
sion is  a  wholly  useless  venture:  but 
clearly  if  we  are  going  to  reduce  produc- 
tion to  levels  at  which  there  is  an  effec- 
tive demand,  then  the  "whole  farm"  ap- 
proach to  cropland  retirement  Is  essen- 
tial Instead  of  sharply  curtailing  funds 
available  for  this  purpose  we  should  be 
expanding  them.  I  want  to  strongly  em- 
phasize my  dissent  from  this  portion  of 
tlie  bill.  I  therefore  strongly  support  the 
amendment  from  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Railsback).  to  provide  for 
the  retii-ement  of  6  million  acres. 

Third,  this  bill  does  nothing  about  the 
condition  of  the  marginal  farmer.  We  are 
all  agreed  that  the  central  cities  are 
totally  incapable  of  absorbing  additional 
migrations  from  rural  areas.  Yet  this 
is  precLsely  what  will  happen  if  we  do 
not  come  up  with  adequate  meastu-es  to 
aid  those  millions  of  very  small  farmers 
who  benefit  hardly  at  all  from  these  com- 
modity payment  programs.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  measures  to  deal  effectively 
with  iliis  problem  become  a  first,  rather 
than  a  last,  priority  in  the  development 
of  any  future  farm  legislation. 

Let  me  conclude  by  reafQrming  my 
support  for  this  compromise  farm  bill. 
It  eliminates  some  of  the  worst  aspects 
of  the  old  program,  it  protects  the  in- 
comes of  farmei-s,  and  it  points  us  back 
to  a  more  market-oriented  agricultural 
economy.  Though  it  has  a  number  of 
serious  deficiencies.  I  am  sure  that  they 
can  be  lived  with  until  we  can  get  a 
thorough  reorientation  of  our  general 
farm  program. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  too  will 
support  the  Railsback  amendment.  I 
supported  the  Scherle  amendment  that 
was  offered,  and  after  it  was  defeated. 
I  thought  I  should  stand  up  and  see  if 
we  can  get  some  more  support  for  this 
type  of  amendment. 

"  I  would  say  to  the  extent  the  six 
million  acres  proposed  under  the  Rails- 
back  amendment  are  retired,  there  will 
be  that  much  less  for  the  cotton  and 
wheat  and  feed  grain  farmers  to  set 
a.side.  so  those  wiio  want  to  produce 
can.  and  those  who  do  not  can  get  out. 
It  will  tend  to  be  most  desirable  to  those 
farmers  who  are  retired  ui  a  position 
where  they  can  stay  on  that  farm.  In- 
stead of  renting  their  farms  for  some- 
body else  to  produce  on,  they  can  stay 
retired,  put  this  farm  in  this  program 
and  live  on  their  faims  and  keep  the 
weeds  down,  kill  the  rodents,  and  keep 
the  lands  so  they  will  be  a  pride  to  the 
com.munity  It  will  be  a  tremendous  ap- 
peal to  the  ^^^>ol•tsmen.  because  wi'.dlife 
will  grow  to  a  greater  extent  on  idled 
land  and  be  more  available  for  those 
who  love  to  hunt.  It  will  take  out  only 
6  million  acrts  a  year  which  surely  will 
not  be  dis-.  uptive.  It  will  bring  more  land 
retirement  for  '.ess  money. 


Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman.  I  think 
he  has  made  an  effective  argument  hi 
behalf  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  'Mr. 
Arendsi . 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I,  too. 
agree  with  tlie  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Miimesota  on 
tiie  Railsback  amendment.  This  amend- 
ment takes  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
I  Uiink  we  ought  to  start  now  to  see  ii 
we  can  move  objectively  toward  solving: 
part  of  our  farm  problems. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (.Mr. 
Anderson)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Scherle,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Anderson  of 
Illinois  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  ad- 
ditional minute,! 

Mr,  MORTON,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
very  much  for  the  RaiL-^ack  amendment. 
I  believe  in  the  Eai.t  and  in  those  areas 
where  farming  is  not  highly  specialized, 
tliis  amendment  will  provide  great  flex- 
ibility and  benefit  to  small  farmers.  It 
will  also  tend  to  keep  the  farmer  on  his 
land.  It  will  preserve  it  as  a  great  na- 
tional resource  for  development  later  on 
when  we  need  it.  I  hope  this  amendment 
passes. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  how 
strange  it  is,  after  we  bring  in  a  bill  con- 
taining the  ver>-  provisions  which  the 
Secretary  of  Agricultm-e  has  approved 
that  we  should  have  this  situation — 
where  those  of  tlie  SecreUry's  party  are 
so  anxious  to  disrupt  tlie  agreement  so 
carefully  worked  cut.  This  bill  would 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  and  of  the  President. 

How  strange  it  is  tliat  we  find  this 
situation  where  the  Secretary's  friends. 
I  hope  tliey  are  his  friends,  come  in  here 
and  try  to  tear  down  his  work.  I  do  not 
owe  any  political  allegiance  to  the  Secre- 
tary, but  Secretary  Hardin  has  made  a 
real  effort  to  help  work  out  a  good  bill, 
and  I  think  we  have  a  good  bill.  It  is  a 
bill.  I  think,  that  will  achie\  e  a  great  deal, 
Tliere  is  much  to  be  said,  of  course,  in 
behalf  of  land  retirement.  If  we  had  un- 
limited funds  we  could  retire  all  kinds 
cf  land,  but  it  depends  o;i  how  much  we 
want  to  spend.  Tiiis  proposes  $18  million 
additional  expenditure.  If  we  want  to 
spend  it.  of  course,  it  wotild  be  fine  to  do 
it  just  as  it  would  be  nice  to  put  up  some 
fotuitains  in  front  of  the  Capitol,  along 
with  htiinmingbircis,  but  it  would  be 
costly,  and  we  would  have  to  take  care 
of  that  expense. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Not  at  the  moment.  I 
hope  the  gentleman  will  let  me  finish  my 
comment.  The  gentleman  has  had  a  great 
deal  of  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  program  provided 
in  this  bill  is  well  balanced  and  one  we 
ought  to  be  willing  to  support  in  its  en- 
tirety but  now  we  are  getting  along  in 
the  shank  of  the  afternoon,  and  we  find 


some  are  coming  in  here  and  claiming 
we  ought  to  be  doing  something  for  the 
sportsmen  and  ecology  and  everybody 
else. 

Therefore,  we  are  going  to  spend  any 
amoimt  of  money.  We  are  going  to  wreck 
the  program  which  the  Secretary  and  Uie 
committee  worked  out.  Instead  of  carry- 
ing out  the  kind  of  program  the  Secre- 
tary has  suggested,  we  are  going  to  come 
in  here  and  rake  up  the  Farm  Bureau 
program  and  pass  it. 

Of  cour.-^e.  that  can  be  done.  The  au- 
thor of  one  of  these  amendments— I  get 
them  confused,  because  we  have  defeated 
one  and  now  have  another  of  the  same 
kind  before  us.  says,  "yes,  this  is  just  half 
the  Farm  Bureau  program." 

We  did  not  follow  the  Farm  Bureau 
program.  The  committee  has  brought  in 
a  bill  which  attempts  to  bring  about  a 
balance  on  another  basis  or  approach.  It 
is  tlie  approach  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  cf  this  administration.  It  is 
also  the  approach  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  I  believe  they  have  all  to- 
gether brought  us  a  good  program. 

I  am  really  depressed  that  so  many  of 
those  who  should  be  supporting  the  Sec- 
retary here  seem  to  tr>-  to  imdercut  him 
and  ivy  m  some  way  or  another  to  de- 
stroy this  program  which  he  has  en- 
dorsed. 

I  hope  we  will  pass  this  bill.  This  is  a 
good  bill,  as  many  have  said.  It  is  a  good, 
sound  program,  liCt  us  pass  it  and  not  tr>- 
to  embarrass  it  with  some  other  kind  of 
program. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  If  we  are  to  take  out 
an  additional  6  million  acres,  at  %1f> 
an  acre,  this  would  be  an  added  $150  mil- 
lion. I  believe. 
Mr.  POAGE.  I  believe  that  is  right, 
Mr.  PURCELL.  It  would  run  from  $130 
million  to  SI 50  million  in  addition. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  want  to  apologize.  I 
was  merely  quoting  the  gentleman  spon- 
soring the  amendment,  when  he  said  $18 
million.  I  believe  it  does  figure  out  at 
about  $150  million.  It  is  a  tremendously 
increased  expenditure  and  has  not  a  thing 
in  the  world  to  do  with  this  sort  of  a 
program. 

It  may  be  perfectly  desirable  by  itself. 
I  am  not  suggesting  it  is  not  desirable. 
I  believe  it  would  be  fi.ne  to  have  a  swim- 
ming pojl  in  the  backjard  of  everybody. 
but  we  do  nut  have  that  kind  of  money, 
and  It  cui-ht  not  to  be  in  a  farm  bill. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  for  yielding,  I  am 
sure  he  did  not  do  this  intentionaUy, 
but  it  is  my  understanding — and  I  be- 
lieve the  Members  of  the  House  should 
know  this — that  this  pallrj-  figure  wliich 
we  now  have  ended  up  with,  $10  million 
for  these  programs,  was  not  recom- 
mended by  the  Depaitmcnt  of  Agricul- 
tui-e.  Tliey  came  in  wxth  S50  million,  is 
that  not  correct,  for  these  progra:ns? 

Mr.  POAGE.  They  agreed  this  was  tlie 
best  bill  thnt  could  be  brought  out  and 
that  they  were  .sut^p^rting  this  bill. 
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Mr.  RAILSBACK.  That  is  not  my 
question. 

Mr.  POAGE.  We  have  talked  with  the 
Secretary  and  with  the  Department  for 
months  and  months.  I  do  not  know  all 
that  has  been  suggested.  I  confess  it  may 
well  be  that  somebody  suggested  spend- 
ing a  billion  dollars  for  recreation.  I  do 
not  know. 

But  I  do  know  that  when  it  came  to 
writing  the  bill,  this  is  the  bill  on  which 
there  was  agreement,  and  there  was  no 
agreement  to  add  $150  million  to  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Rails- 

B.^CK  I  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion I  demanded  by  Mr.  Railsback>  there 
were-ayes  14,  noes  58. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words . 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  intend  to  vote  for  this 
new  agricultural  bUl  but  only  with  the 
grave.-i  of  reservations.  I  shall  vote  "aye" 
on  final  passage  simply  becau.se  there  is 
no  other  alternative  presented  to  us — 
either  it  is  this  bill  or  a  reversion  to  the 
1958  farm  program,  which  would  be 
disastrous. 

Though  every  effort  has  been  made  to 
cloud  the  matter,  let  there  be  no  doubt 
that  this  bill  deserves  but  one  title — "The 
Nixon  Farm  Bill.  '  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  Mr.  Hardin,  chose  a  very 
unusual  course,  to  put  it  kindly.  Stead- 
fastly refusing  to  publicly  come  forward 
with  any  complete  farm  bill  whatsoever, 
he  chase  instead  to  do  his  steering  and 
manipulating  during  a  highly  unusual 
.-erics  of  executive  and  night  sessions. 
Most  of  the  House  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee— my  friend  and  colleague,  Ed  Jones, 
in  particular — did  the  best  they  could. 
This  applies,  I  am  sure,  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Poage).  But  they  were  not 
dealt  with  fairly  by  Mr.  Hardin.  He  went 
underground — operated  subrosa — to 

avoid  a\-owed  fatherhood  of  this  legisla- 
tion. Then,  suddenly,  after  15  months  of 
work  by  the  Hou5e  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee, this  fatherless  child  is  rushed  to 
the  Hotise  floor.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman,  de- 
spite the  subrosa  proceedings  and  the 
frantic  rush,  this  bill  deserves  only  one 
title— "The  Nixon  Farm  Bill." 

When  the  true  light  of  day  comes 
through — when  more  and  more  of  our 
smaller  family  farmers  go  broke  and  are 
driven  from  the  land,  when  the  vested 
interest  features  come  truly  to  light, 
when  we  approach  the  brink  of  a  full- 
fledged  farm-fed  depression— let  us  not 
forget  to  recognize  this  bill  for  what  it 
is — the  Nixon  farm  bill. 

AMENDMENTS    OITERED    BY    MR,    FINDUIY 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
two  amendments,  which  I  offer,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  that  the  amendments 
be  considered  en  bloc? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Pindlet:  Page 
57.  beginning  on  line  21,  Insert; 

"Sec.  805.  The  Secretary  Is  directed  to  es- 
tablish not  later  than  January  1,  1971,  an 
Inventory  for  each  state  which  will  show: 

"(1)  The  cropland  other  than  conserving 
base  which  was  diverted  under  a  program  or 
tilled  in  the  crop  years  1968  or  1969  or  prior 
to  August  1  in  1970;  and 

"(2)   The  total  conserving  base  in  1970. 

"Only  the  acreage  In  subsection  (1)  shall 
be  eligible  as  set  aside  under  the  various 
provisions  of  this  Act, 

"Acreage  left  unplanted  because  of  slclp- 
row  practices  shall  not  be  eligible  as  set 
aside. 

"Any  downward  adjustment  of  Individual 
farm  conserving  bases  must  be  offset  by  up- 
ward adjustments  on  other  farms  within  the 
state." 

Page  57,  after  line  21.  add  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  806.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  not 
l>ermlt  grazing  or  harvesting  of  any  acreage 
diverted  or  set  aside  pursuant  to  this  Act, 
except  where  he  determines  such  action  Is 
necessary  because  of  an  emergency  created 
by  drought  or  other  disaster,  or  in  order  to 
prevent  or  alleviate  a  shortage  in  the  supply 
of  agricultural  commodities." 

POINT    or    OSDEB 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a 
E>oint  of  order  against  tlie  amendments. 

Mr.  Cliairman,  I  reserve  the  point  of 
order  and  make  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Tiie  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  POAGE,  Mr,  Chairman,  the  first 
reading  was  an  amendment  that  the 
gentleman  had  talked  about  introducing 
and,  as  I  understood  it,  he  was  not  going 
to  introduce  it.  The  latter  part  was  the 
amendment  that  I  understood  was  going 
to  be  introduced  and  which  was  dis- 
cussed with  me,  I  did  not  want  to  raise  a 
point  of  order  about  it.  but  I  imderstood 
the  first  part  was  not  going  to  be  intro- 
duced. Is  the  gentleman  introducing 
both  of  these? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  obtained  imani- 
mous  consent  to  have  them  considered 
en  bloc. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  renew 
my  point  of  order  because  clearly  it  is 
past  the  point  to  which  they  were 
relevant. 

The  CHAIR\L\N  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  wish  to  be 
heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
comes  under  the  general  provisions  title 
of  the  bill.  The  conserving  base  concept 
applies  to  wheat,  feed  grains,  and  cotton. 
So  it  seems  to  me  sufficient  to  offer  the 
amendment  under  the  general  provisions 
title  rather  than  to  offer  three  separate 
amendments.  Inasmuch  as  the  subject 
matter  of  this  amendment  is  dealt  with 
in  its  entirety  by  the  bill  itself,  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  fairly  germane. 

The  CHAIRNL^N  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  examined  the  amendments. 
We  are  now  on  title  VIII,  general  and 
miscellaneous  provisions  of  the  bill.  It 
is  the  opinion  of  the  Chair  that  the  mat- 
ter referred  to  in  the  amendments  do  re- 
fer to  matters  that  can  be  considered  in 
the  general  and  miscellaneous  provisions 
of  the  bill  and  are  germane  thereto. 
Therefore,  the  Chair  overrules  the  point 
of  order. 


The  gentleman  from  Illinois  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes  in  support  of  his 
amendments. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr  Chairman.  I  regret 
that  the  gentleman  from  Texas  <Mr. 
PoAGE)  thought  there  was  a  misimder- 
standing  here,  because  that  is  the  last 
thing  in  the  world  I  want  to  have  be- 
tween us.  I  do  recognize  the  temper  of  the 
committee  at  this  point.  We  are  not  ro- 
ing  to  accept  amendments.  It  is  pretty 
well  agreed  on  the  part  of  the  leader- 
ship on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  that  they 
will  defend  the  committee  product 
against  any  amendment.  I  understand 
that.  But  there  are  some  weaknesses  in 
the  bill  I  want  to  make  a  record  on.  That 
is  why  I  did  want  these  two  amendments 
in  the  record. 

The  amendment  first  read  relates  to 
the  conserving  base  scandal. 

And  I  use  the  word  "scandal"  ad\is- 
edly  because,  as  I  explained  in  my  state- 
ment yesterday,  the  conserving  base  has 
been  whittled  away  in  the  3-year  period 
ending  in  1969  from  a  total  of  123  mil- 
lion acres  in  this  country  down  to  a  total 
of  100  million  acres.  What  happened  to 
these  23  mUUon  acres?  These  represent 
downward  adjustments  in  the  conserv- 
ing base  requirements  from  the  various 
farmers  who  participated  in  these  pro- 
grams. The  farmers  got  off  an  obligation 
which  they  should  have  been  kept  to  and 
at  a  great  deal  of  cost  to  the  taxpayers. 
In  fact,  it  is  my  estimate  that  the  leakage 
in  this  conserving  base  has  added  SI  bil- 
lion a  year  annually  to  the  pressures  on 
the  USDA  budget. 

The  other  amendment  which  I  believe 
the  Clerk  read  relates  to  the  built-in 
abuses  of  the  set-aside  concept  in  this 
bill.  We  are  starting  out  this  year  wjth  a 
brandnew  idea,  the  set-aside  concept. 
Well,  in  the  early  years  of  the  feea  grains 
program  we  found  that  the  base  for  the 
feed  grains  program  was  expanded  to  the 
tune  of  7  million  acres  beyond  the  orig- 
inal 1959-60  figure. 

What  is  going  to  happen  now  on  the 
set-aside  concept?  Are  we  going  to  have 
a  similar  expansion  of  the  base  estab- 
lished at  great  co^t  to  the  taxpayers?  My 
proposal  is  that  the  Secretary-  establish 
an  inventory  of  acres  eligible  to  be  con- 
sidered for  set-aside.  It  has  a  provision 
to  prohibit  the  coimting  of  tlie  land  left 
unplanted  imder  the  skip-row  practice 
as  set-aside  acres. 

On  my  second  amendment,  if  we  are 
going  to  set  acres  aside  at  heavv-  cost  to 
the  taxpayers  those  acres  should  not  be 
planted,  they  should  not  be  har^-ested  for 
any  purpose.  And  that  is  the  purpose  of 
these  two  amendments,  and  I  urge  their 
adoption. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendments. 

Mr.  Cliairman,  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois pointed  out  his  understanding  in 
respect  to  the  amendments.  I  appreciate 
that  frank  statement,  but  I  think  we 
should  oppose  these  amendments. 

I  wixild  urge  the  Members  to  vote 
against  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendments  offered 
by   the   gentleman    from    Illinois    (Mr. 

FtoDLEY  > . 

The  amendments  were  rejected. 
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Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  wcrds. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  penlleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  vield  to 
the  geiitleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
nse  in  support  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1970.  I  commend  Secretary  Hardin,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
members  of  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee for  tiie  time  they  have  spent  and 
the  F>atience  they  have  exercised  over 
the  past  18  months  to  achieve  the  com- 
proruse  necessary  in  the  draftsmanship 
and  presentation  of  this  bill.  We  all  know 
that  the  passage  of  this  legislation  will 
le  ive  certain  farm  problems  unresolved, 
b  it  taken  as  a  whole  the  bill  represents 
a  step  forward  for  tlie  farmer  and  the 
Nation.  I  would  have  been  more  pleased 
had  we  adopted  the  Flndley  pajrments 
limitation  amendment  and  the  Zwach 
feed  grains  amendment. 

A  major  advantage  of  this  legislation 
is  that  it  will  permit  the  individual 
farmer  greater  flexibility  in  deciding 
what  crops  he  wants  to  plant  in  order  to 
maximize  his  income  within  the  wheat 
and  feed  grain  programs.  I  am  particu- 
larly pleased  with  the  dairy  section  of 
the  bill  and  the  class  I  base  plan.  The 
class  I  base  plan  as  adopted  by  the  com- 
mittee, and  clarified  by  the  Zwach 
amendment,  will  eventually  reduce  the 
cost  of  the  price  support  program. 

To  those  who  would  vote  against  this 
bill  because  it  does  not  do  all  we  had 
hoped  for,  I  ask  them  to  reconsider.  I 
do  not  think  any  of  us  want  to  see  Amer- 
ican agriculture  revert  to  the  1958  law, 
which  Republicans  and  Democrats  alike 
opposed.  Going  back  to  the  1958  act 
would  cause  an  increase  in  food  prices 
felt  by  every  consumer  in  America.  Fur- 
thermore, a  reversion  to  the  1958  act 
would  have  an  adverse  effect  on  farm 
income.  We  must  assure  the  con- 
tinuing growth  of  farm  Income  if  we 
are  to  realize  the  continuing  Industrial 
and  economic  growth  of  America.  Three 
out  of  every  ten  working  Americans 
are  employed  directly  or  indirectly  In 
agriculture. 

The  average  American  spends  only 
16 '2  cents  per  dollar  of  his  take-home 
pay  for  food.  This  amount  is  the  lowest 
spent  on  food  in  any  country  of  the 
world.  In  many  countries  50  percent  or 
more  of  an  individual's  Income  goes  to 
the  purchase  of  food.  These  statistics  are 
a  tremendous  tribute  to  the  efficiency  of 
our  farm  programs  and  to  Americans 
engaged  in  agriculture. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  pass  this  leg- 
islation so  that  we  can  get  on  with  the 
business  of  developing  further  reforms 
in  our  agriculture  legislation  rather  than 
stepping  backward  to  1965  or  1958. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, apparently  I  will  have  the  motion 
to  recomi  at,  and  I  will  take  about  1 
minute  to  explain  what  form  it  will  take. 
It  will  propose  to  strike  from  the  bill 
ever>thing  except  the  wool  section  and 
the  dairy  sections  and  the  Public  Law 
480  program.  These  are  longstanding, 
well-proven,  and  insofar  as  I  know  In- 
volve noncontroverslal  programs. 


The  controversial  and  the  expensive 
parts  would  be  stricken.  This  would  re- 
sult in  the  savings  to  the  taxpayers,  a 
net  savings  to  the  taxpayers,  according 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  of  ap- 
proximately $1  billion  per  year. 

AMENDMENT      OFFERED      BV      MR.      MELCHER 

Mr.  MELCKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Melcher:  Add 
at  ihe  end  of  the  bill : 

■Sec.  805.  The  Secret.iry  of  Agriculture  Is 
directed  to  plan  and  develop  methods  of 
reducing  costs  of  transportation  on  grains. 
Including  use  of  unit  trains  and  rail  to  water 
routings,  and  to  adjust  County  loan  rates 
on  wheat  and  feed  grains  to  reflect  such  sav- 
ings to  producers  ■' 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wlU 
not  need  the  entire  5  minutes. 

I  will  refer  to  the  points  that  are  cov- 
ered in  the  amendment  and  will  ask  for 
an  affirmative  vote  on  it. 

This  is  not  a  controversial  amendment 
at  all  and  so  far  as  I  know  it  has  no 
enemies  on  this  floor.  There  are  no  added 
costs  by  having  the  amendment. 

Yesterday  I  told  you  of  coal  that  moved 
from  Colstrip  in  my  home  county  in 
Montana  to  Cohasset,  Minn. — over  a 
thousand  miles,  moved  in  a  unit  train 
at  a  cost  of  $2.72  per  ton,  as  compared 
to  gram  moving  the  same  distance  on  the 
same  railroad  at  live  or  six  times  that 
amount. 

I  point  this  out  because  this  is  a  new 
concept  in  modem  transportation  on  rail, 
to  have  the  unit  train,  to  move  most 
quickly  with  one  commodity  from  point 
to  point. 

The  railroads  like  the  unit  trains.  I 
think  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
v^-ould  appreciate  beiiig  directed  to  in- 
vestigate and  study  the  possibihty  of 
using  unit  trains  and  unit  shipments  on 
water  in  moving  gi-ain  to  market  or  to 
export  ports. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment. There  is  no  added  cost. 

This  offers  some  promise  and  some 
hope  that  after  a  study  and  after  plan- 
ning developments  that  the  Department 
will  find  it  feasible  to  move  CCC  stock  at 
savings  in  transportation  costs. 

The  amendment  does  require  that  the 
savings,  if  they  come  into  being,  will  be 
reflected  back  to  the  grower,  the  pro- 
ducer, throuch  higher  county  loan  rates 
on  grains. 

I  think  it  would  aid  exports  and  I  think 
it  would  aid  the  farmers  if  it  is  feasible 
and  if  it  comes  about.  This  is  an  area 
of  progress  in  which  we  can  all  join  to- 
gether by  putting  this  into  this  bill  and 
directing  the  study  by  the  Department 
of  Agriciilture. 

I  ask  for  your  favorable  vote  on  the 
amendment  at  this  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Melcher). 

The  question  was  taken  and  on  a  divi- 
sion 'demanded  by  Mr.  Abernethy)  there 
were— ayes  27,  noes  37. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  explain 


what  the  effect  of  the  recommittal  mo- 
tion will  actually  mean.  A  vote  on  the 
recommittal  motion  will  be  a  vote  on  the 
entire  bill.  If  the  recommittal  motion  is 
sustained  there  will  be  no  farm  bill  as 
such. 

And  I  will  say  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  is  absolutely  honest  and  sin- 
cere in  offering  this  motion.  He  has  been 
opposed  to  all  farm  bills  ever  since  I 
have  been  a  member  of  the  committee 
and  he  is  conscientious  and  sincere  about 
it.  He  is  trying  to  stop  this  bill  and  de- 
stroy it  in  a  legitimate  manner.  He  has 
always  operated  in  the  committee  com- 
pletely above  board  without  in  any  way 
dodging  the  issue. 

So  as  he  told  you  here  awhile  ago  it 
means  that  it  strikes  out  everything  in 
the  bill  so  far  as  wheat,  feed  grains  and 
cotton  is  concerned. 

So  I  hope  you  will  keep  that  in  mind 
when  you  vote  on  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hestiate  to 
bring  this  up,  but  I  understand  there  is 
a  big  story  in  the  newspapers  about  the 
Hoiise  taking  a  stand  for  economy  and 
refusing  to  raise  the  salary  of  an  em- 
ployee around  here  by  $2,000. 1  am  going 
to  vote,  I  guess,  for  the  farm  bill.  I  think 
I  can  do  it  because  I  voted  to  raise  the 
fellow  $2,000.  So,  therefore,  I  guess  I  can 
vote  for  $55,000  subsidies. 

The  rest  of  you  have  to  make  up  your 
own  minds  accordingly. 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge 
passage  of  H.R.  18546,  the  farm  bill  to 
replace  the  1965  Food  and  Agriculture 
Act  which  expires  at  the  end  of  this  year. 
The  majority  of  people  in  my  First 
District  of  Georgia  generally  agree  that 
this  type  of  basic  legislation  is  urgently 
needed,  if  agriculture  is  to  continue  to 
meet  the  requirements  and  needs  of  the 
consumers  in  this  country. 

This  cannot  be  done,  if  we  in  Congress 
do  not  act  to  correct  the  glaring  disparity 
between  the  low  prices  received,  and  the 
total  cost  of  production  to  our  farmers. 
According  to  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Clifford  Hardin,  the  bill  under  considera- 
tion would  hold  Government  aid  at  "ap- 
proximately the  same  total  figure." 
Otherwise,  Secretary  Hardin  says,  the 
necessary  money  "must  come  from  the 
market  in  the  form  of  higher  prices." 

I  submit  that  positive  and  favorable 
action  is  needed  on  the  farm  bill,  to  help 
make  it  possible  to  overhaul  our  farm 
programs,  to  bolster  and  up-grade  agri- 
culture, and  to  prevent  an  upward  spiral 
in  farm  program  costs. 

I  urge  this  action  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  consumer  and  the  producer. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not 
intend  to  spend  my  time  reviewing  the 
great  role  that  the  farmer  has  played 
in  making  this  Nation— the  best  clothed 
and  best  fed  nation  in  the  world.  You 
know  it.  I  know  it.  The  farmers  know  it 
too.  One  difference,  they  are  getting  sick 
and  tired  of  praise  and  promises.  What 
tiiey  want  to  know  is — when  is  the  farm- 
er going  to  share  in  the  economic  growth 
of  this  country?  When  is  he  going  to  get 
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a  fair  price  at  least  comparable  to  what 
he  pays  for  goods  and  services? 

When  are  the  consumers  of  this  coun- 
try going  to  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  the 
food  they  buy  is  a  bargain  when  com- 
pared with  the  price  other  peoples  of  the 
world  pay  for  food?  That  the  farmers' 
share  of  the  consumers'  dollar  is  getting 
smaller  and  smaller.  Today  16  percent 
of  the  consumers'  take-home  pay  goes 
for  food  as  compared  with  20  percent 
just  10  years  ago.  When  are  the  urban 
dwellers  and  their  representatives  in 
Congress  going  to  learn  that  when  food 
prices  go  up  it  is  not  the  farmer  that  Is 
getting  the  increase?  It  is  the  fellows  be- 
tween the  farmer  and  the  consumer.  For 
example,  in  1950,  47  cents  of  the  retail 
dollar  went  to  the  farmer.  Today  he  Is 
getting  less  than  39  cents. 

When  are  the  city  merchants,  the  in- 
dustrial workers,  and  the  urban  dwellers 
going  to  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  while 
the  farmers  make  up  only  5  percent  of 
our  population,  they  are  buying  approxi- 
mately $37  billion  worth  of  the  goods  and 
products  produced  by  their  city  brothers? 
When  are  tlie  oil  and  steel  workers  going 
to  realize  that  the  commercial  farmers 
buy  5  percent  of  the  steel  prcduced  and 
11  percent  of  all  the  petroleum  pro- 
duced? When  are  the  urban  dwellers 
going  to  learn  that  6  million  of  their  jobs 
are  directly  related  to  the  machinery, 
chemical  and  supply  industry  and  that 
14  million  more  have  jobs  directly  related 
to  food  and  fiber  processing  and  market- 
ing? 

When  is  Congress  and  tl.e  President 
going  to  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  in  1947 
the  gross  farm  income  w^s  $34  billion 
and  the  realized  net  income  was  $17 
billion?  Twenty  years  later  the  farmers' 
gross  income  was  $51  billion  and  his  net 
dropped  to  $14.7  billion,  while  interest 
rates  have  gone  up  nearly  300  percent — 
taxes  more  than  doubled — Industrial 
wages  doubled  and  tripled — yet  the  par- 
ity ratio  is  about  75  percent  just  what 
it  was  during  the  depression  years.  With- 
out a  healthy  agriculture  industry  our 
manufacturing  industry  and  the  very 
future  of  our  economic  system  can  be 
torn  to  shreds.  The  patience  and  en- 
deavor of  the  American  farmer  has 
reached  the  breaking  point. 

Too  many  Americans — and  that  in- 
cludes Members  of  Congress — look  at 
the  farm  problem  as  something  that  does 
not  affect  them.  Well,  American  agricul- 
ture is  still  America's  No.  1  industry. 
It  generates  40  percent  of  the  employ- 
ment, directly  or  indirectly.  IT  the  farmer 
cannot  buy.  Industry  cannot  produce. 
Make  no  mistake,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  sick 
agriculture  means  a  sick  economy.  If 
the  farmer  does  not  receive  a  fair  price, 
for  his  products,  he  cannot  buy  the 
products  which  Industry  produces.  He 
cannot  service  his  debt,  he  cannot  buy 
the  fertilizer,  pesticides,  and  machinery 
he  needs.  He  cannot  provide  for  his  chil- 
dren's education  or  other  needs. 

Without  adequate  farm  legislation, 
perhaps  a  million  farmers  in  America 
would  soon  be  forced  out  of  business, 
leaving  the  Industry  to  large  corporate 
farms  financed  by  insurance  companies, 
conglomerates,  and  public  subscription 
stocks  and  bonds. 


For  25  years  now,  the  farmer  has  seen 
his  prices  go  down  while  the  prices  he 
pays  for  the  goods  he  needs  go  up,  up. 
and  up.  The  committee  report  has  stated 
the  farmers'  case  far  better  than  I.  It 
reads  as  follows: 

We  all  know  that  fanners  have  historically 
bought  In  a  protected  market.  They  pay  the 
American  price  for  everything  they  use. 
They  sell  In  a  free  or  competitive  market. 
They  receive  prices  fixed  by  producers  In 
lands  where  the  wage  scale  Is  only  a  fraction 
of  what  It  Is  in  our  country.  It  has  been 
repeatedly  pointed  out  If  farmers  could  buy 
In  a  completely  free  market  they  would  have 
no  right  to  ask  for  assistance,  but  If  they 
must  continue  to  buy  In  a  controUed  mar- 
ket, they  must  either  sell  In  such  a  market 
or  the  government  must  make  up  at  least 
part  of  the  difference. 

Whatever  things  the  farmer  buys  to  meet 
his  production  needs  must  Include  the  cost 
of  our  high  American  wage  scale.  These  costs 
are  constantly  going  up.  Already  labor  lead- 
ers have  recommended  an  Increase  In  the 
minimum  wage  to  •2.00.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  price  of  most  farm  products  Is  actually 
lower  today,  per  pound  or  per  bushel,  than 
they  were  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago. 

Using  the  year  1946  as  a  measuring 
rod  we  f.nd  that  the  cost  of  food  rose 
from  100  to  196,  housing  100  to  190,  cloth- 
ing 100  to  168,  transportation  100  to  222, 
medical  care  100  to  275,  hospital  service 
100  to  759.  Federal  taxes  100  to  286,  State 
taxes  100  to  623,  local  taxes  100  to  478, 
wage  rates  In  manufacturing  100  to  312. 
What  about  agriculture  during  the  same 
period?  The  price  the  farmer  received 
went  from  100  to  119.  When  we  add  Gov- 
ernment payments  the  farmer's  price 
went  from  100  to  127.  What  about  the 
prices  he  pays  for  goods?  They  went 
from  100  to  187.  Any  wonder  that  farm- 
ers are  caught  In  a  squeeze? 

Of  one  thing  I  am  sure,  keep  driving 
the  farmers  to  the  wall  and  he  may  go 
broke  but  he  will  eat.  I  am  not  so  sure 
that  my  city  brethren  will. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  tMr.  Poace).  and 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Belcher),  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee  for  the  hard  work 
they  have  done  on  this  farm  bill.  The 
committee  has  worked  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  over  18  months 
In  an  effort  to  report  legislation  that  is 
workable,  equitable,  acceptable  to  the 
Congress  and  the  administration.  The 
committee  has  worked  in  a  statesmanlike 
manner  to  report  a  bill — a  bill  which  any 
member  would  change  if  given  the  op- 
portunity and  with  the  assurance  that  It 
would  not  km  the  bill. 

If  I  were  writing  a  farm  bill,  of  course, 
there  are  changes  I  would  make.  I  would 
retain  at  least  one  feature  of  the  1965 
act.  and  insure  that  the  loan  rate  has 
some  relation  to  parity  prices  on  com- 
modities. Farmers  should  not  depend  up- 
on the  cost  of  production  in  Australia  or 
Canada  or  France  or  Argentina  to  set 
their  loan  levels.  In  all  these  countries, 
agriculture  is  subsidized  anyway,  and 
American  farmers  should  receive  a  re- 
turn based  upon  their  actual  cost  of  pro- 
duction. But  this  bill  does  not  retain  a 
parity-loan  rate  ratio,  for  reasons  the 
committee  has  considered  compelling. 

Further,  the  bill  as  reported  puts  a 
payment  limitation  per  crop  at  $55,000. 


I  believe  the  $55,000  limit  is  too  high.  I 
will  support  an  amendment  to  lower  the 
level. 

I  have  received  scores  of  letters  and 
wires  urging  me  to  support  the  coalition 
bill  or  the  Farm  Bureau  proposals.  Nei- 
ther of  these  bills  are  before  us  today.  I 
am  told  they  were  considered  by  the  Ag- 
riculture Committee  and  neither  could 
muster  the  strength  to  receive  favorable 
committee  suitlon. 

I  think  the  able  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. Congressman  Poage,  expressed 
the  views  of  a  realist  when  he  said: 

The  only  farm  bill  that  can  possibly  pass 
is  that  which  we  work  out  between  the  com- 
mittees, the  administration,  the  Republicans, 
and  the  Democrats.  There  isn't  one  group 
that  can  pass  a  farm  bill  today. 

I  think  he  could  have  added  that  the 
only  bill  that  could  be  passed  is  one  that 
could  generate  a  sufficient  number  of 
votes  from  the  ranks  of  our  urban  repre- 
sentatives to  secure  a  majority. 

NOW  WHAT  DOES  THIS  Bn.L  PROVIDE? 

The  wheat  section  of  the  bill  provides 
for  100  percent  of  parity  on  wheat  pro- 
duced for  domestic  consumption.  The 
bill  also  provides  that  wheat  farmers 
w  ill  receive  75  percent  of  their  estimated 
payment  as  soon  after  July  1  as  possi- 
ble, to  provide  them  with  working  capi- 
tal to  prepare  their  seedbed  for  the  com- 
ing fEill  season. 

The  wheat  farmer  will  also  have  in- 
creased flexibility  in  the  planning  of  his 
own  farming  operation,  for  the  "set- 
aside"  provision  of  this  bill,  to  become 
fully  operative  in  1973,  permits  a  farmer 
to  plant  wliatever  he  chooses  on  his  crop- 
land acres  after  complying  with  the  pro- 
gram's "set-aside"  or  diversion  of  a  per- 
centage of  his  cropland  for  conservation 
purposes. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  a  wheat  and 
feed  grains  substitution  program,  of  spe- 
cial benefit  to  Kansas  producers. 

As  the  committee  has  reported  this 
legislation,  feed  grains  farmers  will  be 
permitted  to  continue  their  program  of 
diversion  for  payment.  A  pajTnent  of  not 
less  than  32  cents  a  bushel  for  corn,  with 
corresponding  rates  for  grain  sorghum 
and  barley,  are  also  provided.  The  feed 
grains  farmer  will  also  be  permitted  to 
participate  in  a  "set-aside"  program  per- 
mitting more  flexibility  in  farm  plan- 
ning. Beginning  in  1973,  after  2  transi- 
tion years,  the  feed  grains  farmer  will 
be  permitted  to  plant  whatever  he 
chooses  on  his  cropland  acres  after  di- 
verting a  specified  acreage  for  conserva- 
tion and  limited  cropping  purposes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  good  many  farmers 
are  disappointed  that  the  so-called 
coalition  bill  was  not  reported  for  con- 
sideration today.  A  good  many  people 
in  rural  America  believe  that  the  coali- 
tion bill  provides  minimum  income  pro- 
tection for  American  agriculture  to- 
day. Many  believe  that  the  committee 
legislation,  on  the  other  hand,  will  not 
provide  the  American  farmer  with  the 
return  he  deserves  for  his  production. 

After  18  months  of  consideration,  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  decided  that 
this  Congress.  80  percent  of  which  is 
composed  of  Members  from  urban  and 
suburban  districts,  would  not  approve 
the   coalition   bill.   The   Committee   on 
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Agriculture  defeated  the  coalition  bill  in 
committee  and  refused  to  report  it  to  the 
f^oor. 

The  committee  insists  that  this  bill 
is  the  best  that  can  be  produced  with  a 
chance  to  secure  the  approval  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  enough  of  tlie  urban 
and  rural  Congressmen  to  secure  its  pas- 
sage. It  is  this  or  nothing.  This  is  not 
a  threat — or  a  promise — but  a  fact  of 
life.  I  am  inclined  to  agree.  However.  I 
shall  support  amendments  to  approve  the 
lot  of  the  wheat  and  feed  grain  pro- 
ducers. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Agriculture 
Committee  also  considered  the  so-called 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1969, 
supported  by  the  largest  farm  or::ani7.a- 
tion  of  all.  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation.  But  the  committee  rejected 
that  approach  as  well,  after  full  consid- 
eration, for  it  believed  that  the  Farm 
Bureau  pro^rram  could  not  pass  this 
House. 

Farmers  must  have  a  bill — nat  merely 
a  political  issue.  You  cannot  feed  your 
children  on  a  political  issue.  You  can- 
not buy  machinery  for  production  with 
a  political  issue.  You  need  a  fair  return 
for  your  commodities  to  do  that,  and  the 
Agricultural  Committee  after  18  months 
has  rejected  those  approaches  to  farm 
programs  that  were  doomed  to  defeat  on 
the  House  floor.  If  I  am  any  jud^e  of 
the  mood  of  this  body,  the  committee 
is  ri;:ht. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  would  happen  if 
the  Congress  were  to  fail  to  enact  a  farm 
bill  this  year'  Many  believe  that  present 
programs,  under  the  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Act  of  1965.  would  continue  in 
operation. 

Tliey  are  mistaken.  If  we  have  no  farm 
bill  this  year,  the  1958  act.  as  amended, 
would  become  operative.  The  1965  farm 
program  with  diversion  payments  and 
wheat  certificates  would  expire  before  the 
1971  crop  year. 

Under  permanent  farm  law.  the  act  of 
1958.  wheat  farmers  would  be  faced  with 
a  referendum  on  marketing  quotas. 

If  marketing  quotas  were  approved  by 
two-thirds  of  the  farmers  voting — the 
quota  system  would  go  into  effect  throuch 
individual  farm  allotments.  Lpnd-use 
penalties  would  apply  far  failure  to  make 
mandatory  diversion.  There  would  be  no 
diversion  payment. 

Wheat  marketing  certificates  would  be 
paid  to  producers— domestic  certificates 
plus  the  loan  would  provide  between  65 
and  90  percent  of  parity.  Processors 
would  be  required  to  pay  full  value  for 
the  certificates.  There  would  be  no  au- 
thority for  v,heat-feed  grains  substitu- 
tions. Even  with  referendum  marketing 
quota  approval,  there  would  be  an  imme- 
diate loss  of  income  to  the  wheat  farmers 
of  some  $1  billion  for  the  1971  crap  year. 
Now  if  the  referendum  rejected  quotas, 
there  would  be  no  land-use  penalty,  no 
quotas  for  marketing,  no  wheat  certifi- 
cates, and  no  diversion  payments.  Price 
supports  through  loans  and  CCC  pur- 
chases would  be  available  to  those  com- 
plying with  an  allotment  of  only  50  per- 
cent of  parity.  Under  these  conditions, 
the  wheat  farmers'  income  would  drop 
between  $1.5  and  $2  billion  the  first  year 
of  operation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  the  permanent 
farm  law,  the  feed  grains  farmer  would 


be  no  better  off.  Under  permanent  farm 
law,  the  feed  grains  producer  would  re- 
ceive no  diversion,  no  price-support  pay- 
ments, no  corn  bases.  Price  support  would 
depend  wholly  upon  loans  and  CCC  pur- 
chases. But  the  Secretary  would  be  re- 
quired by  law  to  set  loan  levels  between 
50  and  90  percent  of  parity,  at  a  level 
low  enough  to  discourage  surpluses. 
Needless  to  say.  without  40  million  acres 
of  diverted  feed  grains  land,  the  price 
would  be  driven  down  to  50  percent  of 
parity  in  a  year  or  two. 

Worse,  the  soybean  market  would  be 
destroyed,  for  millions  of  currently  di- 
verted acres  of  feed  grains  land  would  be 
planted  into  soybeans  in  a  desperate  ef- 
fort by  farmers  to  maximize  their  in- 
comes. We  would  probably  have  to  re- 
strict the  production  of  soybeans  in  a 
year  or  two. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  the  bill  I 
would  have  drafted.  American  agricul- 
ture is  getting  the  short  end  of  the  stick. 
But  like  my  colleagues  from  rural  Amer- 
ica. I  must  face  the  facts  of  life.  I  shall 
vote  for  amendments  to  improve  the  po- 
sition of  the  wheat  and  feed  grains  farm- 
ers, first,  as  to  income  and  second,  as  to 
freedom  to  operate  his  own  farm.  I  shall 
vote  to  reduce  the  annual  ceiling  of  $55.- 

000  per  crop  on  payments  to  producers 
of  cotton,  wheat,  and  feed  grains.  In  the 
final  analysis,  I  shall  vote  for  the  bill. 
Agriculture  cannot  afford  to  return  to  the 
provisions  of  the  1958  law. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman, 

1  rise  in  opposition  to  H.R.  18546,  the 
•so-called"    bill    to    establish    improved 

programs  for  the  benefit  of  producers 
and  consumers  of  dairy  products,  wool, 
wheat,  feed  grains,  cotton,  and  other 
commodities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  where  in  this  "bale  of 
hay"  is  there  any  improvement  for  the 
Arnerican  taxpayer,  or  for  that  matter 
where  is  there  any  improvement  over 
the  past  bungling,  cumbersome,  bureau- 
cratic farm  bills  of  the  past? 

Certainly  all  Americans  should,  and 
must  recognize  the  outstanding  contri- 
butions that  our  farmers  have  made  in 
the  past  and  which  they  wish  to  make 
in  the  future.  To  suggest,  however,  that 
the  passage  of  H.R.  18546  is  essential  for 
the  security  of  our  farmers— to  prevent 
an  all  out  farm  depression — it  seems  to 
me,  if  true,  will  only  forestall  the  in- 
evitable. 

I  do  not  think  this  outlook  is  true. 

Our  American  farmer  has  never  feared 
competition  and  he  does  not  fear  it  now. 
The  time  has  come  when  we  should  bring 
out  in  the  open  jast  who  will  be  best 
served  by  the  passage  of  this  bill — the 
small  farmer  or  the  large  corporate 
farmer. 

If  the  past  farm  programs  have  been 
subject  to  criticism  why  is  it  good  as  the 
American  farm  program  for  tomorrow? 

I  want  to  commend  Chairman  Poage 
fnd  Congressman  Page  Belcher,  the 
senior  minority  member  of  the  commit- 
tee as  well  as  my  other  distinguished 
colleagues  who  serve  on  the  House  Agri- 
culttu-e  Committee.  They  have  worked 
long  and  hard  imder  dififlcult  circum- 
stances. I  know,  because  during  the  90th 
Congress,  I,  too,  served  on  their  commit- 
tee. At  that  time,  however,  many  of  us 
reluctantly  agreed  to  go  along  with  the 


then  existing  farm  program  because  we 
felt  that  further  hearings  later  would 
result  in  an  entire  new  farm  program. 

Certainly  the  discontent  felt  with  the 
farm  program  then  is  not  any  less  now. 
But.  alas,  and  alack,  we  find  ourselves 
today  not  with  a  new  farm  program  but 
with  the  same  old  program  imder  which 
the  Government  would  continue  farm 
subsidies  at  current  rates  of  almost  $3.7 
billion  annually  and  further  extend  fur- 
ther features  of  the  law. 

What  happened  to  the  legislation 
which  was  talked  about  that  would  im- 
prove farmers'  income  by  sales  in  the 
marketplace  instead  of  keeping  the  farm- 
ers dependent  on  Government  subsidies? 
Must  the  taxpayer  and  our  American 
farmer  be  forever  strapped  with  Gov- 
ernment bloated  bureaucracy  programs? 
The  American  farmer  does  not  want 
the  Government  crutch  offered  by  the 
farm  program  imder  H.R.  18546. 1  believe 
that  he  wants  to  be  cut  free  from  the 
shackles  of  bureaucratic  farm  controls. 
The  time  has  come  when  his  voice  and 
that  of  the  taxpayer  should  be  heeded, 
especially  now  in  these  times  of  in- 
creased deficits. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
yesterday  I  introduced  legislation  incor- 
porating the  daii-y  provisions  contained 
in  title  H  of  H.R.  18546.  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1970. 

I  did  this  because,  although  I  have 
reservations  with  respect  to  other  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  it  is  my  opinion 
that  title  II  is  acceptable,  and  I  wish  to 
make  it  clear  that  it  would  have  my  sup- 
l)ort  as  a  separate  measure. 

The  broad  implications  of  the  bill  as  a 
whole.  I  believe,  outweigh  any  consider- 
ation that  can  be  given  any  one  of  its 
parts  however  meritorious. 

After  a  long  and  difficult  study  of  more 
than  a  year  by  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, we  are  asked  to  accept  this  bill 
as  the  best  that  can  be  had  under  the 
circumstances.  As  true  as  tliis  may  be, 
and  that  remains  to  be  seen,  such  an  ar- 
gument does  httle  to  recommend  the  bill 
on  its  intrinsic  merits.  In  the  final  anal- 
ysis, it  is  either  a  good  bill  or  a  bad 
one — a  good  compromise  or  a  bad  com- 
promise— a  part  of  the  solution  or  a  part 
of  the  fai-m  problem. 

It  is  apparent  that,  although  the  com- 
mittee struggled  valiantly,  the  bill  before 
us  today  amomits  to  little  more  than  a 
continuation  for  3  more  years  of  the 
same  old  policies  and  programs  which 
have  provided  far  too  little  in  the  way  of 
income  protection  for  many  of  our  farm- 
ers and  has  failed  to  live  up  to  its  prom- 
ise to  hold  down  the  cost  of  the  program 
to  the  U.S.  taxpayer,  many  of  whom  are 
also  farmers. 

While  I  recognize  the  ramifications  of 
our  farm  problems,  I  cannot  help  but  feel 
that  we  need  a  new  direction  in  the  area 
of  farm  legislation.  From  discussions  I 
have  had  over  the  years  with  farmers  in 
the  Sixth  Congressional  District  of  Mich- 
igan. I  beheve  that  this  new  direction 
should  be  away  from  Federal  controls 
and  compensatory  payments  for  non- 
production.  Because  of  this,  on  Octo- 
ber 22,  1969, 1  joined  in  sponsoring  legis- 
lation. H.R.  14469,  that  would  provide 
for  an  orderly  5-year  phaseout  of  such 
controls  and  payments. 
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This  is  the  time  to  act,  not  3  years 
from  now.  I  urge  the  House  to  reject  H.R. 
18546  and  thereby  lay  the  foundation  for 
more  genuine  reform  in  our  farm  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
bill  before  us  is  not  without  merit.  But 
on  balance  I  feel  I  must  oppose  it. 

As  we  know,  this  bill  is  opposed  by 
both  the  National  Farmers'  Union  and 
the  National  Farm  Bureau.  I  think  their 
objections  are  well  founded. 

Very  briefly,  it  seems  to  me  this  bill 
would  have  the  effect  of  imposing  wage- 
price  controls  on  agriculture  while  leav- 
ing the  rest  of  the  economy  imregulated. 
This  would  be  neither  fair  nor  effective; 
obviously,  controls  must  cover  all  major 
industries  if  they  are  to  have  the  desired 
effect. 

By  eliminating  price  floors  imder  the 
loan  program,  by  giving  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  almost  unlimited  discre- 
tion in  setting  loan  levels — all  the  way 
down  to  0 — passage  of  this  bill  would 
constitute  a  congressional  abdication  of 
responsibility  to  provide  some  security 
for  the  farmer. 

By  removing  price  protection,  this  bill 
will  decrease  farmers'  market  income  and 
increase  dependence  on  the  Ooverrmient. 
This  is  not  going  to  help  us  hold  down 
Government  expenditures  in  the  long 
run. 

Finally,  the  "acreage  set-aside"  pro- 
pram  is  a  replay  of  the  1965  "diversion" 
program.  We  have  found  this  approach 
to  be  too  easily  circumvented  and.  there- 
fore, ineffective. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  these  reasons  and 
others  I  oppose  this  year  for  the  first  time 
the  Committee  legislation  and  farm  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  SCITWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  to- 
day we  are  again  considering  farm  legis- 
lation that  is  the  result  of  compromise, 
except  this  time.  I  believe  there  is  too 
much  compromise.  The  bill  we  face  to- 
day is  a  bill  which  would  establish  the 
farm  program  for  the  next  3  years,  and 
once  again  apparently  none  of  the  grass- 
roots farm  organizations  support  the  bill. 
Some  would  like  to  see  it  pass  the  House, 
but  do  not  let  them  fool  you,  they  want 
to  work  on  it  in  the  Senate.  I  do  not  want 
to  give  them  that  option.  I  want  to 
change  this  bill,  which  I  consider  an  in- 
sult to  the  American  farmer,  to  make  it 
acceptable  when  it  leayes  this  Chamber. 
I  am  sick  of  being  placed  in  a  situation 
in  which  I  must  vote  for  a  poor  bill  or 
have  no  bill  at  all  and  no  effective  pro- 
grams for  the  fanner. 

Once  again  the  program  with  which 
we  are  presented  has  been  influenced  too 
much  by  politics  and  not  by  a  desire  to 
attack  the  real  problems  which  confront 
us.  For  example,  the  cry  goes  up  that 
food  prices  must  be  kept  down,  and  I 
certainly  agree,  but  I  also  replv  that 
many  of  those  who  cry  the  loudest  can't 
hear  the  farmer  whose  technique.'=^  have 
made  possible  the  lowest  food  prices  in 
the  world — only  16' 2  percent  of  th^ 
American  dollar  is  spent  on  food.  He 
cries  that  his  adjusted  income  has  ac- 
tually fallen  6  percent  in  the  last  20 
years.  Surely  we  owe  this  man  the  cour- 
tesy of  producing  legislation  which  will 
not  only  improve  his  position  in  the  short 


run,  but  which  will  look  into  the  future 
and  begin  to  move  in  the  right  direction 
in  the  long  run. 

As  a  conscientious  legislator  from  one 
of  the  most  productive  agricultural  dis- 
tricts in  the  United  States.  I  am  truly 
in  a  dilemma  when  faced  with  a  choice 
between  the  kind  of  bill  that  is  currently 
on  the  floor  and  the  prospect  of  returning 
to  the  permanent  provisions  of  the  1958 
act.  In  tills  situation,  the  record  will 
snow  that  I  will  support  all  attempts  to 
improve  this  bill.  Basically,  I  want  to  as- 
sure the  farmer  that  we  are  interested 
in  his  welfare  in  the  future  and  to  offer 
him  legislation  that  reaches  beyond  the 
3  years  covered  by  this  act.  In  this  re- 
gard, the  gentleman  from  Illinois  <Mr. 
Railsback).  and  I  will  support  an 
amendment  to  strengthen  the  long-term 
land  retirement  provisions  of  the  bill. 
This  type  of  legislation,  involving  the 
coiiservation  reserve  aspects  of  the  pro- 
gram, is  one  of  the  things  that  many  of 
the  farm  organizations  have  been  push- 
ing for  and  which  has  been  virtually  ig- 
nored in  the  current  bill.  This  amend- 
ment, which  would  permit  the  Secretary 
to  increase  the  conservation  reserve  by 
up  to  6  million  acres  a  year,  L^  designed 
to  protect  and  rebuild  the  soil.  The  im- 
portance of  this  type  of  action  has  come 
to  public  attention  lately  with  the  anti- 
pollution crusade,  of  which  this  is  cer- 
tainly a  basic  part.  Land  so  retired  would 
have  a  change,  at  long  last  to  recover 
from  misuse  which  it  has  suffered  as  a 
result  of  inadequate  knowledge  of  the 
damaging  effects  of  pesticides  and  other 
such  factors. 

Along  this  line,  there  is  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  one  of  the  most  effective 
actions  which  can  be  taken  would  be  the 
completion  of  a  comprehensive  water- 
shed program  in  rural  areas  across  the 
country.  This  would  probably  be  a 
greater  contribution  to  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  pollution  and  deterioration 
of  our  resources  than  any  other  single 
action.  This  is  not  a  program  to  be  cov- 
ered in  this  type  of  legislation,  but  I  men- 
tion it  as  part  of  a  comprehensive  solu- 
tion which  would  have  to  include  the 
conservation  reserve  program  I  referred 
to  earlier. 

I  come  now  to  the  most  publicized  pro- 
vision of  all.  the  various  proposed  pay- 
ment limitation.  I  realize  that  this  is  a 
very  emotional  issue,  but  it  is  also  an  eco- 
nomic issue.  Much  of  the  public  outcry, 
most  of  us  know,  has  resulted  from  some 
misunderstanding  of  the  total  problem. 
I  have  studied  this  problem  extensively, 
as  have  many  of  you,  and  I  have  reached 
a  conclusion,  one  that  this  body  has  al- 
ready reached  on  two  occasions.  I  can- 
not support  a  limitation  higher  than  the 
$20,000  ceiling  as  proposed  in  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league <Mr.  PiNDLEY) .  None  of  the  argu- 
ments against  this  amendment,  it  seems 
to  me,  are  based  on  anything  more  than 
political  considerations.  No  program  for 
the  average  farmer  will,  in  my  view,  be 
adversely  affected  by  this  limitation.  The 
benefits  that  will  accrue  will  far  out- 
weigh any  problems  which  might  Eirise. 
A  clearly  inequitable  situation  will  be  set 
light,  and  the  pubhc  will  be  able  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Congress  does  not  always 


act  on  the  demand  of  special  interest. 
Unless  this  is  passed,  I  will  find  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  vote  for  final  passage 
of  the  bill. 

Let  me  reiterate  my  basic  point  in  this 
discussion.  I  am  tired  of  being  faced  with 
legislation  which  does  not  address  itself 
to  the  total  interests  of  the  American 
farmer.  I  want  to  see  a  return  to  a 
stronger  reliance  on  the  marketplace  so 
that  the  farmer  need  not  depend  on  the 
Federal  Government  for  his  livelihood. 
This  would,  at  least,  prevent  the  kind  of 
dilemma  which  confronts  us  now,  in 
which  the  permanent  law  would  actually 
be  worse  than  the  provisions  of  what  I 
consider  to  be  a  very  poor  bill.  If  noth- 
ing else,  we  could  then  vote  against  poor 
programs  without  endangering  the  situa- 
tion of  the  farmer.  We  need  a  far- 
sighted,  long-range  plan  such  as  the  con- 
servation reserve  amendment,  to  begin  to 
move  in  the  right  direction. 

Certainly  there  are  worthy  provisions 
in  this  bill.  I  note  in  particular  those 
covering  the  dairy  and  wool  programs,  as 
well  as  the  Public  Law  480  programs. 
These  are  supported  by  the  farmers  in- 
volved, and  I  think  it  would  be  tragic 
to  place  them  against  the  other  farmers 
who  oppose  this  bill.  Let  us  get  them 
together  by  amending  this  bill  to  make 
it  acceptable  to  the  broad  spectrum  of 
the  farm  population.  I  am  asking  only 
that  the  real  problems  of  the  American 
farmer  be  considered,  and  that  this  bill 
result  in  programs  that  are  in  his  inter- 
est. I  firmly  believe  that  if  this  can  be 
achieved,  the  entire  country  will  benefit. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  18546.  the  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1970.  has  to  be  one  of  the 
strangest  situations  confronting  the 
House  since  I  was  first  privileged  to  rep- 
resent the  First  District  of  Wisconsin  in 
1961.This  legislation  is  being  touted  as  a 
good  bill,  yet  it  satisfies  neither  those  who 
are  in  full  agreement  witli  Government 
support  payments,  production  controls, 
acreage  allotments,  and  marketing 
quotas,  nor  those  who  feel  we  should 
phase  out  Government  support  of  agri- 
cultural production  through  a  gradual 
transition  to  the  market  system. 

Although  most  legislation  is  at  most  a 
compromise  between  differing  factions, 
representing  divergent  opinions  on  how 
things  ought  to  be.  the  farm  bill  we  are 
considering  today  is.  as  one  editorial 
writer  put  it.  "neither  fish  nor  fowl." 
While  there  are  those  who  claim  the  bill 
is  a  new  approach  to  the  problems  of  the 
farm,  it  is  at  best  a  temporary*  substitute. 

Yet.  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  far 
better  than  the  farm  legislation  of  1958 
to  which  we  would  return  if  the  bill  pres- 
ently under  consideration  is  not  acted 
upon.  Too  much  is  at  stake  not  to  pass 
even  a  mediocre  farm  bill,  even  one  such 
as  this  which  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  farm 
economy  is  the  basis  of  a  healthy  na- 
tional economy.  Agriculture  is  the  Na- 
tion's largest  business,  employing  4.6  mil- 
lion workers,  more  than  the  combined 
total  employment  in  transportation,  pub- 
lic utilities,  steel,  and  automobile  indus- 
tries. 

Agriculture's  assets  total  $307  billion, 
or  one-half  of  the  market  value  of  all 
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corporation  stocks  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange.  Production  assets  for  each 
f°.rmworker  aro  about  $50.000 — approxi- 
mately double  that  of  each  manufac- 
turing employee. 

Farmers  spend  over  $50  billion  an- 
nually. The  statistics  go  on  and  on.  But 
the  fact  of  all  of  these  statistics  is  that 
with  four  out  of  10  employees  in  private 
industry  engaged  in  the  agricultural  sec- 
tor, we  C9.n  ill  afford  to  revert,  by  de- 
fault, to  the  farm  programs  of  1958. 
Those  programs  would  be  unrealistic  for 
the  seventies  and  Inadequate  to  meet 
even  the  minimum  needs  of  those  who 
produce  our  Nation's  food.  I  had  hoped, 
and  I  believe  the  farmers  of  our  Nation 
had  hoped,  that  this  House  would  come 
up  with  a  new  approach  to  farm  pro- 
grams rather  than  a  reshuffling  of  the  old 
ones. 

To  be  sure  the  1958  programs  did 
something  for  the  farmers  without  which 
perhaps  our  agricultural  economy  would 
be  in  shambles.  But.  at  the  same  time, 
they  made  a  very  Important  segment  of 
our  economy  dependent  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment for  its  survival.  I  voted  for  the 
extension  of  the  agricultural  act  the  last 
time  because  I  thought  that  this  Con- 
gress would  come  up  with  a  new  kind  of 
approach  that  would  reward  effciency 
rather  than  discourage  it  and  that  would 
not  give  support  to  thase  in  agriculture 
for  not  raising  crops,  but  for  con'^ervlng 
and  preserving  their  land  for  future  use. 
I  supported  unlimited  payments  then 
because  I  felt  that  they  were  the  only 
realistic  position  to  make  under  that 
program.  It  is  evident  that  a  bold  new 
approach  to  our  agricultural  problems 
is  not  going  to  be  taken,  therefore.  I  in- 
tend to  support  a  limitation  of  payments 
of  $20,000  per  farm. 

I  am  casting  my  vote  in  favor  of  this 
bilj^not  within  the  framework  of  some- 
thing good  as  against  that  which  has 
been  found  wanting.  Rather,  I  am  choos- 
ing the  lesser  of  two  evils.  I  certainly 
would  not  want  to  be  a  partner  to  the 
forcing  of  our  farmers  to  live  under  an 
outmoded  1958  program  which  seems  to 
be  the  only  alternative  to  the  passage 
of  this  bill.  I  would  not  want  to  be  a 
partner  in  the  reduction  of  farm  income, 
thereby,  conceivably  destroying  thou- 
sands of  the  40  percent  of  the  Nation's 
jobs  that  are  related  to  the  agricultural 
Industry  and  possibly  trigger  a  serious 
depression. 

While  I  can  understand  the  reasoning 
for  coming  up  with  an  omnibus  farm  pro- 
gram, it  is  always  difflciilt  to  make  a  de- 
cision when  part  of  the  bill  dealing  with 
certain  segments  of  agriculture,  such  as 
dairy,  are  acceptable  to  our  farmers, 
while  other   parts   are   found   wanting. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  return  to  my 
district  not  happy  over  the  action  taken 
by  the  House  in  Its  efforts  to  assist  the 
agricultural  segment  of  our  Nation,  but 
rather  feeling  that  I  did  my  best  for  the 
farmers  of  the  First  District  by  voting  for 
the  bill  when  no  other  acceptable  alter- 
native was  available. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support 
the  agriculture  bill  reported  by  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee.  This  is  not  a  bill 
that  has  everyone  completely  satisfied. 
But,  its  passage  will  prevent  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple from  becoming  very  unhappy. 


The  bill  passed  out  of  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee  by  a  vote  of  27  to  6. 
It  had  the  support  of  such  distinguished 
Texans  as  the  chairman  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee,  the  Honorable  Bob 
Po.ACE,-  the  Honorable  Bob  Price,'  the 
Honorable  Ei  icio  de  la  Garza,  and  the 
Honorable  Graham  Pthcell. 

The  increasingly  urban  orientation  of 
this  country  and  its  elected  representa- 
tives makes  legislating  a  farm  program 
increasingly  difficult.  People  just  do  not 
understand  the  program.  They  for- 
get that  the  basic  rea.son  for  the  program 
is  the  fact  that  for  a  long  time  in  our 
historj'  the  marketplace  did  not  provide 
enough  money  to  the  farmer  to  pay  for 
the  cost  of  producing  food,  cotton,  and 
so  forth.  F'or  example,  it  costs  between 
28  and  32  cents  to  produce  cotton.  The 
world  market  price  for  cctton  is  22  cents. 
So,  we  have  a  farm  program  that  pays 
35  cents  for  cotton  so  that  this  country 
will  not  be  dependent  upon  foreign 
sources  for  its  textile  mills  and  so  that  a 
relatively  stable  market  can  be  main- 
tained for  the  product.  All  this  bill  really 
does  is  enable  the  farmer  to  continue  to 
operate. 

I.  for  one.  do  not  feel  that  the  Ameri- 
can public  wants  to  be  dependent  upon 
imports  for  food  nor  do  I  feel  they  want 
to  pay  much  more  for  food  than  they  al- 
ready do.  The  16.5  percent  of  disposable 
income  paud  by  the  average  American 
family  at  the  grocery  store  is  a  bargin  un- 
equaled  in  the  world. 

The  bill  before  us  today  attempts  to  re- 
fashion the  farm  program  and  to 
strengthen  this  segment  of  the  economy 
while  preventing  an  upward  spiral  in 
farm  program  costs.  The  bill  abandons 
the  old  philosophy  of  paying  for  not 
planting.  The  payments  under  the  terms 
of  this  bUl  are  going  to  be  on  production 
and  not  on  land  that  is  not  producing. 
This  is  a  big  step  in  the  right  direction. 

A  lot  has  been  said  over  the  past  few 
years  about  farm  subsidies.  While  I  do 
not  claim  to  be  an  expert  on  the  farm 
program,  I  have  studied  it  and  I  do  know 
that  subsidies  are  a  very  emotional  issue 
and  one  that  very  few  understand.  A  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  production  in  this 
country  comes  from  the  top  10  to  20 
percent  of  our  growers.  No  farm  pro- 
gram will  work  without  their  coopera- 
tion. So  the  payments,  if  we  are  going  to 
have  a  farm  program,  must  provide  suffi- 
cient incentive  to  bring  these  operators 
under  the  prograun.  At  the  same  time, 
the  program  must  provide  an  incentive  to 
the  farm  operator  to  Improve  his  opera- 
tion. A  low  limitation  simply  does  not 
provide  this  incentive.  A  program  with- 
out this  kind  of  incentive  would  only  lead 
to  inefficiency  and  it  is  the  very  efficiency 
of  the  American  farmer  that  has  made 
the  cost  of  food  so  inexpensive  to  the 
American  consumer.  As  President  Nixon 
stated  in  his  letter  yesterday  to  the  Hon- 
orable Page  Belcher: 

It  would  poorly  serve  the  country  to  de- 
velop a  fEirm  program,  then  Impose  so  severe 
a  limitation  as  to  impair  Its  effectiveness. 

The  Agriculture  Committee  feels  that  a 
S55,000  limitation  would  not  impair  the 
effectiveness  of  the  farm  program.  I  re- 
spect their  judgment  and  will  support 
this  limitation  of  payments. 


Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  opposition  to  H.R.  18546,  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1970.  This  bill  is  un- 
satisfactory because  it  does  not  help  the 
farmer  or  the  consumer.  The  income  of 
the  majority  of  farmers  will  be  allowed 
to  decline,  and  the  consumer  will  con- 
tinue to  have  to  pay  record  high  prices 
for  agricultural  commodities. 

If  we  examine  this  bill  carefully,  we 
find  that  cotton  producers  will  benefit 
enormously  at  the  expense  of  wheat  and 
feed  grain  producers.  Cotton  presently 
brings  about  18  cents  per  pound,  but  If 
this  bill  is  passed  producers  will  receive 
35  cents  per  pound,  double  their  present 
compensation.  In  contrast  wheat  and 
feed  grain  producers  will  only  be  as- 
sured one-half  or  less  of  their  produc- 
tion. This  inequality  of  benefits  between 
these  crops  Is  completely  unfair. 

This  bill  proposes  an  outrageously  high 
limitation  of  $55,000  per  crop  to  be  paid 
to  an  individual  producer.  This  limitation 
which  affects  only  a  minute  proportion 
of  farms,  about  1.000  out  of  3  mllhon, 
does  nothing  to  help  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  low -production,  low-income 
farmers  who  really  need  assistance. 
There  is  something  radically  wrong  with 
our  payments  program  when  the  264 
largest  agricultural  producers  receive  an 
average  annual  subsidy  of  $200,000  and 
the  540,000  others  receive  average  annual 
aid  of  only  $100.  If  we  are  going  to  ap- 
propriate billions  of  dollars  we  should  see 
that  those  who  need  it  most,  receive  it. 

I  support  the  amendment  to  title  I  of 
the  bill  to  reduce  this  limitation  to  $20,- 
000.  This  is  adequate  compensation  for 
producers  and  will  save  the  American 
taxpayer  well  over  $160  million.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  have  both  previously  approved  a 
$20,000  limitation,  it  would  be  a  criminal 
misappropriation  of  taxpayer  dollars  to 
allow  a  limitation  of  $55,000. 

The  present  bill  is  unjustly  weighted 
in  favor  of  certain  crops  and  neglects 
others.  In  my  own  State  of  New  York, 
where  40  percent  of  land  is  devoted  to 
agriculture,  a  State  that  is  second  In  the 
Nation  in  the  production  of  apples  and 
daii-y  products,  only  five  farmers  received 
assistance  of  over  $20,000  last  year.  Com- 
pare this  with  Texas  where  land  is  de- 
voted to  high  compensation  crops  like 
cotton,  wheat,  and  feed  grain :  over  2,500 
Texas  farmers  received  Government  as- 
sistance of  over  $20,000.  This  is  an  out- 
rageously disproportionate  distribution 
of  fimds. 

I  urge  you  all  to  join  with  me  in  op- 
position to  this  unfair,  inadequate  bill.  I 
believe  that  by  allowing  the  1965  Agri- 
cultural Act  to  expire  we  will  be  taking 
a  constructive  action  and  performing  a 
public  service  for  all  Americans,  farmers 
and  consumers  alike.  If  the  present  act 
expires,  programs  already  authorized  by 
public  law,  basically  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1938  as  amended  in  1958,  will  be  put 
into  operation.  This  will  mean  more  re- 
liance on  loans  to  farmers  and  less  on 
Government  payments.  The  final  solu- 
tion must  be  a  thorough  overhaiil  of  the 
pajTnent  program  and  a  greater  reliance 
on  Goverrmient  loans  to  farmers. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  supi>ort  of  the  Conte-Pindley 
substitute  amendment  to  title  I  of  H.R. 
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8546,  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1970.  This 
amendment  has  been  explained  quite  well 
by  my  distinguished  colleagues  from 
Massachusetts  and  Hhnols. 

I  do  want,  however,  to  offer  my  firm 
support  to  this  amendment.  I  am  one 
of  the  original  co-sponsors  of  this 
amendment. 

I  listened  with  interest  yesterday  and 
tDday  to  tlie  debate  on  this  bill.  Nothing, 
however,  in  this  debate  has  convinced  me 
either  that  the  committee's  $50,000  limi- 
tation is  sacrosanct  or  represents  good 
Federal  agricultural  policy.  Indeed,  the 
debate  reconfirmed  my  own  view  that  the 
$20,000  per  crop  limitation  which,  inci- 
dentally, includes  all  crops,  is  a  much 
more  realistic  figure.  If  I  had  my  way— 
I  would  probably  go  for  an  even  lower 
figure,  but  I  think  $20,000  represents  a 
reasonable  compromise. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  the  $20,000 
limitation  covers  each  crop  and  that 
there  i.s  specific  provision  in  this  Conte- 
Findley  substitute  to  cover  transfers  of 
land  so  that  there  can  be  no  casion  on 
the  per  crop  limitation. 

My  information  suggests  very  strongly 
that  the  $20,000  per  crop  limitation  will 
not  adversely  affect  any  but  the  largest 
farms.  Even  with  the  $20,000  limitation 
there  will  be  a  considerable  amount  of 
money  still  In  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation. 

It  is  my  strongly  held  feelings  that 
the  best  state  of  affairs  would  be  to 
abolish  the  agricultural  subsidy  program 
over  a  period  of  5  to  10  years.  All  Mem- 
bers must  remember  that  the  money  in 
the  commodity  credit  corporation— the 
$3 'a  billiin  in  this  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation — is  one  of  the  uncontrolla- 
bles  of  the  budget.  It  is  money  that  must 
be  spent.  From  my  perspective  this 
money  could  better  be  spent  en  our  press- 
ing domestic  problems.  I  think  it  is  im- 
perative that  we  return  to  a  free  market. 
I  am  not  unmindful  that  this  might 
adversely  affect  the  nonprofitable  farms 
or  the  small  farmer.  But  I  feel  that  a 
limited  budget  dominated  by  $180  billion 
In  uncontrollable  expenditures  and  our 
present  societal  needs:  our  cities,  our  ed- 
ucational system  that  we  cannot  afford 
the  luxui-y  of  this  $3 '2  billion  price  sup- 
port program. 

Thus  I  support  the  Findley-Conte 
amendment  and  I  am  hopeful  that  this 
will  be  but  a  first  step  in  removing  arti- 
ficial price  supports  for  our  farm 
products. 

There  is  another  feature  in  this  bill 
that  is  particularly  upsetting  to  me  Mr. 
Chairman.  ThLs  is  the  set-aside  program. 
As  correctly  pointed  out  by  -he  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  'Mr.  Pindley)  there 
are  huge  gaps  in  the  set-aside  program. 
A  careful  reading  of  the  bill  indicates 
that  set-aside  acres  can  be  used  to  grow 
crops  again  or  that  margined  or  scrub 
land  can  be  put  into  conservation 
proiects. 

Thus  it  is  imperative  that  within  the 
agriculture  bill  there  be  some  restric- 
tions that  only  productive  lands  will  be 
used.  It  is  esitmated  that  if  the  bill  is 
enacted  as  written  that  10  million  addi- 
tional acres  will  be  put  in  the  set-aside 
program    at    a    cost    of    perhaps    $250 


million.  This  would  unconscionably  in- 
crease an  already  imacceptable  farm 
program.  Thus  I  support  the  Pindley 
amendment  which  would  attempt  to 
only  have  productive  land  placed  under 
set-asides. 

Mr.  Chairman,  without  the  Conte- 
Findley  amendment  with  the  $20,000  lim- 
itation per  crop  and  a  reworking  of  the 
set-aside  feature,  I  cannot  consciously 
support  the  agriculture  bill  before  us  to- 
day. If  the  gaps  in  this  bill  are  not  closed, 
I  Intend  to  vote  against  the  bill  as  I 
have  In  the  past.  There  is,  Mr.  Chairman, 
no  recourse.  I  submit,  than  repeal  of 
these  price  support  programs.  We  are 
taking  steps  today  to  attempt  to  move  In 
this  direction.  I  can  only  hope  that  fu- 
ture Congresses  will  take  up  the  burden 
and  finish  this  necessary  work. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port H.R.  18546  but  without  the  enthusi- 
asm which  would  be  present  if  it  were 
a  better  bill. 

A  fellow  Member  who  represents  an 
area  which  contains  many  family  farm- 
ers, like  our  own  district,  when  asked 
If  he  would  support  this  bill  replied 
yes.  it  is  a  heck  of  a  lot  better  than 
nothing  at  all  and  I  guess  I  will  have  to 
be  for  it  for  that  reason.  I  am  sure  this 
kind  of  an  attitude  embodies  the  think- 
ing of  many  of  those  who  classify  them- 
selves as  farm  Congressmen. 

Action  on  this  bill  culminates  a  lot 
of  hard  work.  By  some  It  Is  viewed  as 
quite  an  achievement  because  for  sev- 
eral months  early  this  year  there  pre- 
vailed a  general  belief  there  would  be 
no  farm  legislation  of  any  kind. 

The  general  philosophy  of  this  bill  is 
quite  similar  to  the  principal  objectives 
of  earlier  enactments.  Basically  it  tries 
to  achieve  a  balance  of  supply  and  de- 
mand between  production  and  consump- 
tion. We  can  all  agree. that  If  there  is 
over  production  this  means  waste.  With- 
out going  Into  the  details  of  the  bill  we 
recognize  the  new  description  of  "set- 
asides"  Is  but  another  form  of  volimtary 
withdrawal  of  land  that  carries  a  po- 
tential production  capacity. 

Quite  frankly,  I  am  disappointed  there 
is  no  direct  parity  concept  except  in  the 
Instance  of  wheat.  Of  course,  the  pro- 
ponents say  they  had  parity  in  mind 
when  they  worked  out  the  $1.35  price 
support  and  the  guaranteed  payment  of 
32  centr  on  50  percent  of  the  base.  It  is 
easy  to  say  such  a  formula  maintains 
parity  but  It  is  not  really  and  truly 
parity  no  matter  how  you  slice  it  be- 
cause" such  Is  a  fixed  price  while  parity 
sHdes  up  or  down  depending  upon  the 
cost  of  production. 

I  am  not  sure  statistics  are  always 
helpful  but  since  this  has  been  referred 
to  by  some  as  a  consumer  bill  and  by 
others  as  a  farmers  bill,  there  is  no  use 
to  try  to  explain  away  the  fact  that  at 
the  producers  level  the  price  farmers 
receive  for  beef  Is  only  16  percent  more 
than  In  1950  and  12 'b  percent  more  for 
pork  than  In  1950.  Thus  It  Is  suggested, 
this  is  how  much  more  money  the  farmer 
receives  for  his  livestock  and  as  well  the 
additional  cost  the  consumer  pays.  But 
such  statistics  are  really  meaningless  be- 
cause since  1950  there  has  been  a  re- 


corded inflationary  increment  of  more 
than  30  percent.  Taken  In  this  Ught  it 
means  the  stockowner  is  actually  getting 
15  percent  less  for  beef  and  18  cents  less 
for  his  pigs  than  In  1950  while  he  still 
pays  30  percent  more  for  everything  he 
buys.  That  Is  why  there  should  have  been 
some  provisions  for  parity  If  we  have 
any  real  concern  about  the  income  of 
our  farmers. 

During  the  debate  on  this  bill,  as  dur- 
ing the  debate  at  other  tunes  when  we 
were  considering  limitation  of  payments, 
it  seems  it  has  suddenly  become  fash- 
ionable for  those  who  represent  the  pop- 
ulation of  big  cities  and  even  those  who 
represent  suburban  areas  to  be  against 
the  farm  program.  It  is  the  old  story 
of  an  effort  to  array  the  Interest  of  the 
consumer  against  those  of  the  producers. 
This  is  such  a  short-sighted  \iewpolnt. 
Siu-ely  those  who  know  any  economics 
at  all  know  that  If  the  thousands  of 
small  farmers  fall  to  make  ends  meet 
there  could  well  develop  a  farm  reces- 
sion or  even  a  farm  depression  such  as 
we  have  not  witnessed  for  many  years  in 
this  coimtry.  When  sometliing  like  that 
happened  in  the  early  1930's  It  made  It 
almost  impossible  for  our  economy  to  be 
rejuvenated  during  those  post-depression 
days.  How  many  times  do  we  learn  the 
lesson  that  a  recession  and  even  a  full 
blown  depression  may  originate  out  in 
the  rurtd  areas  but  It  soon  comes  to 
town.  This  means  the  adverse  effects  of 
farm  decUne  are  felt  keenly  by  the  In- 
habitants of  every  big  city. 

Because  of  prevailing  belief  by  big 
city  Congressmen  that  somehow  they 
are  pleasing  their  constituency  if  they 
oppose  farm  legislation.  I  suppose  it  is 
hopeless  to  expect  to  have  a  really  effec- 
tive or  beneficial  piece  of  farm  legisla- 
tion. 

And  when  those  who  represent  farm 
areas  find  ourselves  bucking  the  power- 
ful combination  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
then  it  is  little  wonder  the  farm  bill  does 
not  contain  all  the  features  that  would  be 
of  real  help  to  our  family  farmers. 

H.R.  18546  may  not  be  the  best  kind 
of  farm  legislation  but  by  the  margin  of 
that  number  of  vx)tes  by  which  it  may 
PMLSS  we  will  be  saved  from  being  in  the 
worst  fai-m  situation  ever  experienced 
because  no  matter  how  bad  It  may  be  it 
is  just  that  much  better  than  no  new 
farm  legislation  at  all. 

We  must  have  a  vehicle  to  serve  as  the 
carrier  of  later  additions  which  appear  in 
the  final  bUl.  Today,  the  bUl  we  pass  will 
be  something  that  we  have  agreed  to  in 
the  House  and  which  hopefully  may  be 
improved  upon  in  the  other  body. 

I  know  it  will  be  a  long  Ume  before 
Utopia  In  farm  legislation  but  until  that 
time  comes  I  have  no  choice  but  to  sup- 
port H.R.  18546  now  before  the  House 
even  though  I  recopnize  that  it  does  much 
less  than  enough  for  our  farmers. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  sup- 
port, as  I  have  on  the  two  previous  occa- 
sions when  It  was  presented  and  approved 
here  In  this  House,  this  pending  amend- 
ment, which  I  have  cosponsored,  to  place 
a  limit  of  S20.000  upon  the  Individual 
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subsidy  payments  to  our  farmers.  As  a 
matter  of  observation,  it  would  appear 
that,  unless  this  limitation  is  accepted, 
there  are  a  great  many  Members  here 
who  would  be  incUned  to  seriously  doubt 
the  overall  impact  of  the  bill  as  the  best 
projection,  in  the  public  interest,  that 
this  House  can  legislatively  achieve. 

I  believe  that  the  general  public  is  very 
well  aware,  now.  that  under  present  law. 
there  is  no  limit  at  all  on  the  amount  a 
farmer  grower  can  be  paid  by  the  Federal 
Government  for  not  planting  crops.  Re- 
peated evidence  and  publicity  has  been 
submitted  and  generated  throughout  the 
communications  media  that  under  the 
present  "no  limit"  subsidy,  five  payments 
of  more  than  SI  million  each  were  paid 
out  by  the  Government,  last  year,  for  the 
three  crop  categories  involved — cotton, 
wheat,  and  feed  grains.  On  their  face, 
these  figures,  and  a  tremendous  number 
of  other  substantial  payments,  are  so 
unconscionably  large,  as  virtual  tax- 
payers iKjnuses  for  not  producing,  that 
they  have  caiised  the  American  consumer 
to  lose  their  confidence  in  tliis  verv-  com- 
plicated program  to  give  the  members  of 
our  farm  industry  the  reasonable  encour- 
agement they  need,  at  minimum  charge 
to  the  American  taxpayer. 

Let  us  realize  that,  all  told,  through 
the  working  of  present  Government  pro- 
duction control  programs,  no  fewer  than 
50  million  acres  were  idle  last  year.  Sim- 
ply put.  this  means  we  are  faced  with  a 
continuing  procedure  whereby  fewer  and 
fewer  farmers  are  growing  more  and 
more  food  and  fiber  on  smaller  and 
smaller  acreages.  Meanwhile,  despite  the 
fact  of  abundant  supplies,  the  cost  of 
staples  at  supermarket  counters  remains 
very  high  and.  thus  far.  there  seem  to  be 
very  few.  if  any.  workable  plans  projected 
to  correct  this  topsy-tur\T  situation, 
which  is  not  good  for  the  great  majority 
of  farmers  and  is  certainly  not  helpful 
to  the  great  majority  of  American  con- 
sumers. 

Nobody,  I  am  sure,  argues  that  farmers 


must  be  penalized  for  the  advances  of 
farm  technology  and  his  own  efficiency. 
Surely  and  truly,  they  have  as  much 
right  to  a  fair  return  on  their  labor  and 
investments  as  any  other  group  in  our 
society.  The  basic  challenge  that  we  face 
here.  I  think,  is  the  projection  of  a  t^-pe 
of  limited  and  equitably  applied  subsidy 
that  will  tend  to  insure  both  adequate 
income  to  farmers  and  as  low  prices  as 
possible  to  consumers. 

Our  present  agony  of  inflation,  affect- 
ing every  American,  heightens  the  neces- 
sity and  our  legislative  obligation  to  seek 
and  find  a  just  and  equitable  support  pro- 
gram, and  the  establisliment  of  a  $20,000 
farm  payment  limit  represents  a  giant 
step  toward  that  economically  wholesome 
objective  in  the  overall  national  interest. 

Mr.  CX)NTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  request- 
ed earlier.  I  want  to  include  some  ex- 
traneous matter  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

As  I  have  said  many  times,  an  essential 
ingredient  for  the  success  of  any  pay- 
ment ceiling  is  that  it  be  administered 
rigorously  to  prevent  evasion  by  such 
means  as  subdividing  of  large  farms  into 
smaller  units. 

In  order  to  establish  the  legislative 
history  indicating  that  there  should  be 
firm  efforts  to  prevent  evasion  I  inserted 
in  the  Record  yesterday,  at  page  27141 
a  number  of  suggested  regulations  for 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  imple- 
ment. 

I  have  stressed  that  only  a  privileged 
few  producers  would  be  affected  by  a 
ceiling  of  S20.000  per  crop — only  9,042 
or  less  than  four-tenths  of  1  percent  of 
the  total  of  over  2.3  million  producers 
in  these  programs.  I  include  at  the  close 
of  tliese  remarks  a  list  of  l:ey  facts  re- 
garding the  $20,000  ceiling  which  break 
down  this  information  for  each  of  the 
programs  affected,  and  a  table  indicating 
the  number  of  producers  affected  in  each 
State. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  have  said 
many  times,  the  overwhelming  number 


of  taxpayers,  including  many  family- 
sized  farmers  support  a  realistically  low 
ceiling.  I  want  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues a  small  sampling  of  the  literally 
hundreds  of  letters  from  people  from  all 
over  the  country  that  I  have  received  in 
support  of  my  efforts  to  limit  these  giant 
farm  subsidy  payments. 
The  material  referred  to  follows: 

KEY  FACTS  RE  J20.000  PER  CROP  PAYMENT  LIMITATION 

NUMBER   OF    PRODUCERS   RECEIVING  CHECKS   OF   J20.00i) 
OR  MORt 


1968 

1969 

6.194 

1.482 

1.133 

243 

Percent 
increase 

Cotton  producers 

Feed  gram  producers 

Wheat  producers 

Wool  producers...        .   

..    5.249 

..        877 
741 
282 

^18 
-69 
-5? 
-14 

Total  affected 

9,042 

TOTAL  PAYMENTS  TO  PRODUCERS  RECEIVING  $20,000  OR 

MORE  IN  1969 


Total 
payments 


Amount  In 

excess  ol 

J20,000  per 

producer 


Cotton  producers $262,623,000  $138,743,000 

Feed  gram  producers 48.212,000  18.572,000 

Wheat  producers 34.131.000  11,671.000 

Wool  producers .  7,681.000  2.821.000 

Potential  reductions  in  Govern- 
ment e«penditures  with 
J20.0O0  limitation 


171.807.000 


PERCENTAGES  OF  PRODUCERS  AFFECTED  BY  $20,000  LIMIT 

Cotton  producers,        1.4  percent  ot  445.155. 

Feed  gram  producers 0.1  percent  ol  1,641.863 

Wheat  producers 01  percent  ol  995.331 

Woo)  producers -  0.1  percent  ot  193.371. 

Total  0.4  percent  ol  2,318.862 


PERCENTAGES  OF  TOTAL  PRODUCTION  AFFECTED 
$20,000  LIMIT 

Cotton  production »---- 

Feed  gra-n 

Wheat...  

WcoJ 


BY 

31.7 
2.9 
4.0 

12.5 


NUMBER  OF  PRODUCERS  RECEIVING  $20,000  OR  MORE 


From  each  of  ?  programs  (1969 
From  each  of  3  programs  (1969). 
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PRODUCERS  RECEIVING  $20,000  OR  MORE  FROM  SPECIFIED  PROGRAVS,  1969 


SUle 

Cotton 

Feed  grain 

Wheal 

Wool 

Total 

Siata                                  Cotton    Feed  grain 

Wheat 

Wool 

Total 

244 

5  ... 

249 
583 
635 
1.046 
143 

210 

...     .1 

Montana 

143 

14 

3 

E 
1 
9 

151 

135 

14 

Arizona 

541 

33 

93 

36 

5  ■  ". 

31 

1 

2  ... 
46 
91 

YV.V 

8 

24 

16 

Nebraska 

120 

Arkansas  

633 

California 

883 

.'..'.'. 2 

79 

I  . 
14  . 

4 
18 

6 

2 

7  .. 

6  . 
12 

3  . 
480 

2  . 

3 
18  . 

53 

49" 

2 

37  . 
69 

9 
2' 

237 

Colorado 

Delaware 

Florida 

New  York 

North  Carolina 38 

1 
52 
53 

Georgia.   

178 

Ohm - 

20 
72 
73 

Idaho 

1 
108 

78  ... 
110 

54 

81 
2  ... 

i  '.'.'. 

94  ... 

23 

105 
110 
78 
111 
148 
7 
288 

3 

8 

58 

1,319 

143 

Oklahoma 29 

Illinois 

Pennsylvania 

South  Carolina 201 

South  Dakota 

Tennessw ,     M 

Twaj 1.599 

7 

Indiana 

207 

Iowa 

25 

2 

39 

Kansas  

85 

Kentucky 

288 

7 

176 
12 

2i2" 

2 

67 
14 

5 

55 

2,322 

26 

2 

220 

18 

57 

Maine     -  

3""" 

8  ... 

52 
5 

78  .-- 

1 ... 

Utah     -i 

Vireinia 

Michigan 

Minnesota  

Washington 

Wisconsin 

Mississippi 

1.313 

65 

U.S.  total 6,194 

1,482 

1,123 

243 

9.042 

Edmore.  N.  Dak. 

I  am  writing  you  concerning  the  Farm  Bill 
and  the  limit  on  payments.  I  see  by  the  news- 
paper that  you  are  for  a  small  limit.  1  hope 
you  will  stick  with  It  and  get  the  limit  low- 
ered to  help  the  small  farmers. 

I  am  a  family-sized  farmer  with  a  section 
of  land  in  North  Dakota.  My  payment  this 
year  after  taking  or  cutting  my  wheat  and 
feed  grains  came  to  $5,200.  Last  year  the  pay- 
ment  was   $3,900   because   I  dldnt  cut  my 


wheat  acres.  My  income  taxes  this  winter 
came  to  about  what  I  was  mtiklng  farming. 
I  talked  with  many  of  my  neighbors  and  they 
were  In  the  same  situation:  clearing  about 
what  the  payment  was.  So  you  see  the  famllv 
farmers  need  this  program  The  government 
should  help  us  to  make  a  living  and  produce 
cheap  food  for  the  consumers.  But  does  it 
owe  the  large  farmers  a  large  amount  so  that 
they  can  make  money  on  the  farm  program. 
I  know  a  lot  of  large  farmers  that  are  farm- 


ing land  Just  for  the  government  payment. 
If  we  had  a  small  limit,  under  $10,000  or  may- 
be even  as  low  as  $5,000.  which  is  what  the 
welfare  figures  report  that  a  family  needs  for 
a  decent  living,  the  large  farmers  could  raise 
all  they  want  on  the  world  market. 

So  I  hope  you  will  insist  on  a  sma'.l  limit. 
because  If  you  can't  help  the  small  farmer,  at 
least  don't  help  the  large  ones  over-run  u.';. 
Thank  you. 

Arnnold  Inculsu.nd. 


X 


Plymouth.  I.nd. 

I  wi.sh  you  success  in  your  light  lor  lower 

f.irm  subsidy   limits.  This  Is  a  particularly 

b,id  time  lo  coullnue  such  a  waste  ol  money. 

This  program  should   not   guarantee  pro- 

nts  at  ihe  Taxpayer's  expense. 

Bern  HARD  F   Tellkamp. 

Rockwell.  Tex. 
I  wish  to  offer  my  support  to  curb  the 
farm  subsidy  graft  racket.  I  think  the  $20,000 
proposal  could  even  be  cut  in  half.  I  think 
you  should  urge  your  colleagues  to  slow 
down  on  so  much  graft  that  has  lasted  far 
too  long. 

J.  H.   DtJNN. 

San  DiECO,  Calif. 

I  listened  as  you  talked  tcxlay,  o\er  PABC 
Los  Angeles,  and  on  the  Michael  Jackson 
program. 

I  appreciate,  so  much,  your  efforts  and  su- 
perb Intelligence  on  these  farm  subeldles, 
that  I  was  Impelled  to  sit  right  down  to 
thank  you. 

You  have  much  courage  since  you  are  well 
aware  of  the  opposing  forces  against  you  .  .  . 
I  am  encouraged  to  know  we  have  men  such 
as  yoii  in  Congress.  Thank  you. 

Mr.    and   Mrs.    Ferd    S     Thebus. 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 
You   are  not  from  our  bailiwick,  but  we 
support  your  challenging   the  $55,000  farm 
subsidy. 

Mrs.  Mart  Jo  Lilly. 

Trenton,   N.J. 
I  am  pleased  that  a  Congressman  from  my 
native  state   is   zeroing  in   on   the   "fat   cat 
farmers  waxing  rich  on  farm  subsidies." 

It  is  good  to  know  you  are  making  this  ef- 
fort in  the  Interest  of  people  who  work  for 
wages  and  salaries. 

Mr.    Peter   Contardo. 

CtTLLMAN,   Ala. 

Congratulations  on  your  leading  the  drive 
in  the  House  to  go  along  with  the  Sen.ite  in 
putting  a  $20,000  limit  per  crop  in  the  new 
farm  bill. 

Won't  you  please  try  to  come  up  with  a  bill 
more  helpful  to  the  small  farmer.  Actually 
that  was  the  purpose  of  the  farm  program  in 
the  first  place. 

Mrs.  Edna  E.  Arnold. 

Fairfield,  N.  Dak. 

In  a  recent  local  paper  It  was  stated  that 

you  were  in  favor  of  a  $20,000  Agricultural 

payment  ceiling  that  possibly  will  be  decided 

in  the  near  future.  ...  I  to  favor  the  $20.- 

000  celling. 

Walter  Hlebechuk. 

GOLDSBORO.   N.C. 

According  to  news  reports  you  and  Rep. 
Fmdley  are  in  favor  of  limiting  the  ceiling 
on  annual  federal  subsidies  to  farmers  to 
$20,000  per  crop.  That  is  quite  enough  and 

1  agree  that  this  should  be  the  limit 

Our  national  debt  and  our  federal  spend- 
ing are  too  high  in  many  areas  now.  Al- 
ready there  are  rumors  that  taxes  will  have 
to  be  Increased  next  year  if  the  federal 
budget  deficit  is  too  high. 

As  a  taxpayer  I  am  in  favor  of  reducing 
the  federal  budget  and  federal  spending  now 
before  we  have  a  deficit  and  your  elfort  to 
Umlt  subsidies  to  farmers  Is  an  excellent 
way  to  start. 

I  hope  that  your  effori  to  limit  the  sub- 
sidles  is  succeesful. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  N.  Wright. 

Marysville.  Kans. 

In  our  local  newspaper  yesterday  we  read 
that  the  Agriculture  Committee  has  sxip- 
ported  a  S55.000  farm  subsidy  ceiling  on  each 
crop  The  past  weeks  the  news  has  been  a 
$20,000  celling.  There  Is  a  vast  difference  In 
this. 

Also  in  this  article  It  said  you  were  op- 


posed to  the  $55,000  ceiling  and  called  it 
ridiculous.  And  we  want  to  tell  you  how 
glad  we  are  that  someone  in  Congress  has  a 
little  intelligence. 

We  are  small  ordinary  farmers,  growing 
wheat  and  grains  and  own  and  operate  a  400 
acre  farm,  but  there  are  times  when  we 
don't  make  expenses  and  feel  it  Is  past  time 
for  the  Agriculture  Committee  to  do  some- 
thing about  this.  Unless  there  is.  five  years 
from  now  the  tanners  will  be  these  men 
who  receive  this  $55,000  subsidy.  Our  under- 
standing of  the  subsidy  payments  was  to 
help  keep  the  farmer  alive  Instead  of  helping 
the  rich. 

The  farmer  has  lost  all  pride,  and  farm 
prices  are  at  depres,sion  level  with  expenses 
higher  each  time  you  pay  them.  We  often 
feel  that  no  one  cares  about  the  farmer,  and 
then  we  read  about  your  remark  showing 
us  you  are  concerned  and  it  gives  us  a  lift. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Don  Breeding. 


Navasate.  Tex. 

Thank  you  for  your  work  in  oppvoslng  the 
continuation  of  the  farm  subsidies  as  they 
have  been  paid  the  past  several  years. 

Please  hold  out  for  a  maximum  of  $20,000 
to  any  farmer  or  farm  for  all  crops.  Also 
please  include  In  the  new  program  clear  rules 
against  subdividing  ownership  to  circum- 
vent the  rules.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Gibson. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  farm 
bill  of  1970  presents  me  with  a  very  diffi- 
cult vote. 

On  the  one  hand  I  believe  in  the  Amer- 
ican farmer,  and  the  farm  way  of  life, 
as  fundamental  to  .American  society,  and 
I  realize  that  the  fanner  pays  for  every- 
thing he  buys  in  a  protected  and  subsi- 
dized market,  and  that  he  has  rarely  been 
able  to  achieve  his  fair  share  of  American 
prosperity. 

On  the  other  hand  my  basic  personal 
philosophy  is  against  Government  subsi- 
dies and  is  predisposed  in  favor  of  private 
enterprise  and  a  free  market.  Moreover, 
in  a  poll  of  the  10th  Indiana  District 
which  I  recently  conducted.  62.3  percent 
of  those  replying  favored  a  gradual 
phase-out  of  all  farm  price  supports,  and 
87.2  percent  favored  the  limitation  of  any 
support  payments  which  might  be  made 
to  a  maximum  of  S20.000  per  farm,  even 
though  it  may  well  be  true  that  such  a 
limitation  would  ultimately  operate  to 
make  any  Government  payment  program 
unworkable  in  practice.  Again,  I  am  far 
from  being  satisfied  that  the  expensive 
and  complicated  farm  bill  of  1970  would 
in  fact  operate  successfully  to  the  satis- 
faction of  our  farming  people. 

My  decision  to  vote  no  is  made  easier 
by  the  fact  that  the  largest  and  most  in- 
fluential farm  organization  in  our  area — 
the  Farm  Bureau — is  actively  opposed  to 
tliis  bill:  while  the  coalition  of  other 
farm  organizations,  although  not  in 
agreement  with  the  Farm  Bureau,  is 
nevertheless  also  MgWy  critical  of  this 
legislation. 

We  are,  in  fact,  presented  with  the 
anomaly  of  a  farm  bill  which  largely 
lacks  farm  organization  support  and 
v>'hich  is  presented  a.s  a  compromise 
package,  not  particularly  satisfactory 
even  to  its  proponents,  yet  to  be  accepted 
without  any  change  or  amendment  by 
tlie  House  of  Representatives.  This  com- 
promise, I  think  it  fairly  may  be  said. 
is  not  one  particularly  favorable  to  the 
interests  of  the  Indiana  feedgrain 
farmer.  I  believe  that  the  Committee 


might  produce  a  sounder  bill,  and  one 
more  to  the  interest  of  our  farming  peo- 
ple, if  this  measure  is  defeated. 

I  make  no  claim  to  being  any  sort  of 
expert  on  agricultural  legislation;  but  I 
believe  that  one  day  we  must  face  some 
fundamental  decisions  in  this  area.  The 
Farm  Bureau  advocates  a  gradual  phase- 
out  of  government  payments  and  a  re- 
turn to  the  free  market.  The  farm  coali- 
tion tends  to  accept  substantial  farm 
subsidies  as  a  more  or  less  permanent 
way  of  life.  The  present  bill  does  not 
meet  or  resolve  these  fundamental  is- 
sues. It  continues,  essentially,  for  a 
3-year  period,  a  farm  program  which 
all  agree  has  been  exceedingly  expensive 
to  the  taxpayers,  while  few  contend  that 
it  has  been  highly  satisfactory  to  tiie 
farmer,  and  no  one  claims  that  it  has 
solved  the  agncutural  problem. 

Much  hard  and  earnest  work  went  into 
this  bill;  but  its  chief  accomplishment  is 
to  postpone  hard  decisions — as  it  is 
hoped — until  after  the  1972  elections. 
This,  if  it  works,  is.  in  its  way,  not  a 
negligible  accomplislunent.  But  it  is  in- 
sufficient to  gain  my  support  for  a 
measure  of  doubtful  efficacy  and  dubious 
philosophy,  wliich  has  failed  to  obtain 
the  support  of  most  of  my  constituents — 
including  a  majority  of  those  who  live 
and  work  upon  the  farm. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  If  there 
are  no  further  amendments,  under  the 
rule,  the  committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  ha\ing  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa.  Chairman  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  report- 
ed that  that  Committee  having  had  un- 
der consideration  the  bill  <H.R.  18546  > 
to  establish  improved  programs  for  the 
benefit  of  producers  and  consumers  of 
dairy  products,  wool,  wheat,  feed  grains, 
cotton,  and  other  commodities,  to  extend 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
-Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and 
lor  other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  1165.  he  reported  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  sundry  amendments 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION  TO  RSCOMIHT 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

Tlic  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  am,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Teaget:  of  California  moves  to  recom- 
m.t  the  bill  H.R  18546  to  the  Committee  on 
.Agriculture  with  instructions  to  report  the 
s,im?  b.ack  forthwith  with  the  following 
amendment:  Strike  out  all  of  titles  I.  IV.  'V. 

VI  and  VIII.  and  renumber  titles  II.  Ill  and 

VII  as  titles,  I,  II  and  III  respectively. 
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Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  -nays'  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, regretfully,  I  object  to  the  vote  on 
the  ground  that  a  quoriim  is  not  present 
and  make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quo- 
rum is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  wUl  noUfy  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
^■ere--yeas  167.  nays  218.  not  voting  45, 

as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  256) 

TEAS— 167 


Donohue 

Dom 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala 

Edwards,  La. 

Evans,  Colo. 

Fascell 

Fclghan 

Flndley 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Foley 


Adair 
Adams 

Addabbo 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Ashbrook 
Barrett 
Beall.  Md. 
Bell.  Calif. 
Bennett 
Betts 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Boland 
Bow 
Bray 

Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Burke,  Fla. 
Button 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Carey 
Cederben? 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Chlsholm 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
Dtm  H. 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Conable 

CTt" 

Corbett 

Corman 

Cou;hlln 

Cowger 

Crane 

Danle:?.  N  J 

Davis.  WU. 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Deunls 

Drrwln.skl 

Devlne 

Dwver 

Edwards,  Calif 

EUben; 

Esch 

E-shlenian 

Farbstelii 

Fish 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Albert 

Alexander 

Anderson,  111. 

Anicrson, 

Tenn 
A!iclrews.  Ala 
Andrews, 

N  Dak 
Annunzlo 
Arenas 
Ashley 
Aspinall 
Avres 
Belcher 
Berry 


Ford, 

William  D. 
Frey 

Fulton,  Pa. 
Gibbons 
GUb«rt 
Goodllng 
Green.  Pa. 
Grlfflths 
Orover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Haley 
Halpem 

Hauley 

Hanr.a 

Harrington 

Harsha 

Hftrrey 

Hastings 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Helstoskl 

Hicks 

Hotjan 

Hr>smer 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Jacobs 

Johnson.  Pa 

Kee 

Kelh 

Koch 

Kyros 

Landereb« 

Latta 

I.oni;.  La. 

Luken-; 

McClory 
McCulloch 
McDade 
MrDinald, 

Mich 
McEwen 
MalUiard 
Marsh 
Martin 
Melcher 
Mitiish 
Mmshall 
Mnna^an 
Morse 
M  sher 
Nix 

O'Hara 
O'Neill.  Mass. 
Ottlnger 

NAYS— 218 

Rev  HI 

Blackburn 

Blanton 

Elatnlk 

Bog^s 

Brademas 

Brlnltley 

Brock 

Brocks 

broyhlll.  N.C. 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Buchar.an 

Burke,  Ma.is. 

EurlUon,  Mo. 

Burton,  Calif. 

lUirton,  Utah 

Bush 


Patten 

Pettis 

Pike 

Plmle 

Poff 

Price.  111. 

Puclnskl 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Reuss 

Rlegle 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers.  Fla 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roth 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Scheuer 

Schmltz 

Schneebell 

Scott 

Shipley 

Slack 

Smlih.  Calif. 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Sta:.;gers 

Stanton 

Stokes 

Stratton 

S'liUvan 

Taff 

Talcott 

Teague,  Calif. 

Vander  Jagt 

Watklns 

Whalen 

Whalley 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wi'ld 

Wolff 

Wvatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Yatron 

Zablockl 

Zlnn 


Byrnes.  Wis. 

Cabell 

Ca  fiery 

Camp 

Carter 

C«-ller 

Clark 

Collier 

Collins 

Ct'lmer 

Ci;!ver 

Daniel.  Va. 

Davis.  Ga. 

de  la  Garza 

Denney 

Dlckln.son 

Dlngell 


Kazen 
Kleppe 
Kluczynskl 
Kuvkendall 
Kyi 

Landrum 
Langen 
Leggett 
Lennon 
Lloyd 
Long,  Md. 
Lowensfeln 
McCloskey 
McClure 
McFall 
McKneally 
McMillan 
Macdonald, 
Mass 


Ford.  Gerald  R.  MacGregor 

Foreman  Madden 

Fountain 

Frtwer 

Frelinghuysen 

Frledel 


Fuqua 

Gallflanakls 

Garmatz 

Gaydos 

Gettys 

Glalmo 

Gonzalez 

Green,  Oreg. 

Grlffln 

Gross 

Hagan 

Hall 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 
srhmldt 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Hansen.  Wash 

Hathaway 

Havs 

Hebert 

Henderson 

Hoimeld 

Horton 

Howard 

Hull 

H  ungate 

Jarman 


Mahon 

Mann 

Mathlas 

Mat.suna?a 

May 

Mayne 

Meeds 

Mkhel 

Mikva 

MUler.  Calif. 

Miller.  Ohio 

Mills 

Mink 

Mlze 

Mlzell 

MoUohau 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morton 

Moss 

Murphy.  Ill 

Murphy,  NY. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Obey 

O'Konskl 

Olsen 

ONeal,  Ga. 


Johnson,  Calif.  Passman 


Jonas 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Kastenmeler 


Patman 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Phllbln 
Pickle 
NOT  VOTING — 48 


Poage 

Podell 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price.  Tex. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Purcell 

Qule 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Recs 

Reld.  111. 

Relfel 

Rhodes 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Ruth 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schwengel 

Sebellus 

Shrlvet 

Sikes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Smith.  Iowa 

Snyder 

Springer 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Siuckey 

Taylor 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Udall 

UUman 

Van  De«rlla 

Vanlk 

vigonto 

WaKKonner 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Watson 

Watts 

White 

Whltehurst 

WTiltten 

WUsou, 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Yates 
Zwacb 


Mr  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Cramer. 
li.T.  Tlernan  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 
Mr.  Daddarlo  with  Mr.  MesklU. 
Mr  Ichord  with  Mr.  Pollock. 
Mr    Rostenkowskl   with   Mr.   Felly. 
Mr.  Grav  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 
Mr  Baring  with  Mr.  McCarthy. 
Mr!  Sjinlngton  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr  TALCOTT  and  Mr.  YATRON 
changed  their  vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  armounced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FXDRD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  there 
were— yeas  212,  nays  171,  not  voUng  47, 

as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  2571 

YEAS— 212 


Powell 

QuUlen 

Rostenkowskl 

Roudebush 

Rvan 

Stafford 

Symington 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tlernan 

Tunney 

WeU-ker 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wrlaht 

Yoimg 


Baring  Fallon 

Boiling  Fulton.  Tenn 

Brasco  Gallagher 

Burleson,  Tex.  Goldwater 

Casey  Gray 

C\ay  Hawkins 

Coiiyers  Ichord 

Cramer  Karth 

Cunningham  King 

Daddarlo  I.ujan 

Dawson  McCarthy 

Dent  McsklU 

Dlggs  Ncdzl 

FrJenborn  Pelly 

Evlns.  Tenn.  Pollock 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 

pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Knrth  for.  with  Mr.  Hawkins  against. 

Mr.  Dent  for,  with  Mr.  Burleson  of  Texas 
against. 

Mr.  Ryan  for,  with  Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee 

against. 

Mr  Brasco  for.  with  Mr.  Young  against. 

Mr.  Nedzl  for,  with  Mr.  Wright  against. 

Mr.  Clay  for.  with  Mr.  Tunney  against. 

Mr  Conyers  for,  with  Mr.  Pallon  against. 

Mr.  Stafford  for,  with  Mr.  Fulton  of  Ten- 
nessee against. 

Mr    Dlggs  for,  with  Mr.  Casey  against. 

Mr.  Erlenborn  for,  with  Mr.  Dawson  against. 

Mr.  Lujan  for,  with  Mr.  Qulllen  against. 

Mr.  King  for,  with  Mr.  Thompson  of 
Georgia  against. 

Mr.  Goldwater  for,  with  Mr.  Cunningham 
against. 

Until  further  notice : 
Mr.    Thompson    of    New    Jersey    with   Mr. 
Welcker. 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Albert 

Alexander 

Anderson,  111. 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Aspinall 
Ayres 
Belcher 
Berry 
Betts 
BevUl 
Blackburn 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bow 

Brlnkley 
Brock 
Brooks 
Broyhlll.  N.C. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton.  Calif 
Burton.  Utah 
Bvish 

Bvrnes.  Wis. 
Cabell 
CaKery 
Camp 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Celler 
Collins 
Colmcr 
Culver 
Daniel.  Va. 
Davis.  Ga. 
Davis.  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Denney 
Dickinson 
Dlni;cll 
Dorn 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dulskl 
Dunca". 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Edwards.  La. 
Evans,  Colo. 
Felghan 
Fisher 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R 
Foreman 
Fountain 
Fraser 

Frelinghuysen 
Frledel 
Fuqua 


Gallflanakls 

Garmatz 

Gettys 

Gonzalez 

Green.  Oreg. 

GrUnn 

GrifBihs 

Gross 

Hatjan 

Hall 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 

schmidt 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harsha 
Hathaway 
Havs 
Hubert 
Henderson 
HoUfleld 
Horton 
Hull 
Hunijate 
Jarman 
Johnson.  Calif 
Jonas 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jones.  N  C. 
Jones.  Tenn 
Kastenmeler 
Kftz?n 
Kleppe 
Kluczynskl 
Kiivkendall 
Kyi 

Landrum 
langen 
Latta 
Ler.non 

Lloyd 

Long.  La. 

l.vikens 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McChire 

McCulloch 

McFall 

McKneally 

McMillan 

MacGregor 

Mahon 

Mann 

Mathlas 

Mat.sunaga 

Way 

Mavne 

MeeUs 

Michel 

Miller,  Calif. 

M:lier.  Ohio 

Mills 

M'.nk 

Mlze 

Ml7cll 

MoUohan 

Montwmery 

Murphy.  111. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Mv  rs 

Natcher 

Nelsen 


Nichols 
Obey 
O'Konskl 
Olsen 

O'Neal.  Ga. 
O'Neill,  Mass. 
Passman 
Patman 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pickle 
Poage 
Podell 
Pofl 

Preyer.  N.C. 
Price,  Tex. 
Pryor,  Ark. 
Purcell 
Qule 

Rallsback 
Randall 
Rarlck 
Rees 
Reld,  111. 
Relfel 
Rhodes 
Rlegle 
Rivers 
Roberts 
Rogers,  Colo. 
Rogers.  Fla. 
Rooney.  N.Y. 
Ruppe 
Ruth 

Schadeberg 
Scherle 
Schwengel 
Sebellus 
Shrlver 
Slkes 
Slsk 
Skubltz 
Smith.  Iowa 
Snyder 
Springer 
Stanton 
Steed 

Stelger.  Ariz. 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stubblefleld 
Str.ckey 
Sullivan 
Taft 
Tavlor 
Teague,  Tex. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Udall 
Ullman 
Vlgorlto 
Waggonner 
Wampler 
Watson 
Watts 
White 
Whltehurst 
Whitten 
WU.s.^n. 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wylle 
Zwach 
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A-lalr 

Adams 

Addabbo 


NAYS— 171 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Ashbrook 


Ashley 
Barrett 
Beall,  Md. 


Bell.  Calif. 

Bennett 

Blaggl 

Blester 

Bingham 

Brademas 

Bray 

Broomfleld 

Brotzman 

Brown.  Calif. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Burke,  Fla. 

Button 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Carey 

Chamberlain 

Chapi>ell 

Chlsholm 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clausen, 

DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Conable 
Conte 
Corbett 
Corman 
Coughlln 
Cowger 
Crane 

Daniels,  N.J. 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dennis 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Donohue 
Dwyer 

Edwards,  Calif 
Ell  berg 
Esch 

Elshleman 
Farbstein 
Fascell 
Flndley 
Fish 
Flood 
Pord, 

WUllam  D. 
Frey 
Pulton,  Pa. 


Gaydos 

Glalmo 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

Goodllng 

Green,  Pa. 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gude 

Haley 

Halpem 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Harrington 

Harvey 

Hastings 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Helstoskl 

Hicks 

Hogan 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Jacobs 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Kee 

Keith 

Koch 

Kyros 

Landgrebe 

Leggett 

Long,  Md. 

Lowenstein 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Madden 
MaUllard 
Marsh 
Martin 
Melcher 
Mlkva 
Minlsh 
Mlnshall 
Monagan 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morse 
Morton 
Mosber 
Moss 


NU 

O'Hara 

Ottlnger 

Patten 

PettU 

Phllbln 

Pike 

Plmle 

Price,  ni. 

Puclnskl 

Reuss 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roth 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Scheuer 

Schmltz 

Schntebell 

Scott 

Shipley 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Staggers 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Talcott 

Teague,  Calif. 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Waldle 

Watklns 

'Whalen 

Whalley 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

WUIiams 

Wold 

Wolff 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wyman 

Yates 

Ystron 

Zablockl 

Zlon 


NOT  VOTING — 47 


Baring 

Blanton 

Boiling 

Brasco 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Casey 

Clay 

Conyers 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Daddarlo 

Dawson 

Dent 

Dlggs 

Erlenborn 

Evlns,  Tenn. 


Pallon 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Gallagher 

Goldwater 

Gray 

Hawkins 

Ichord 

Karth 

Kin? 

LuJan 

McCarthy 

Mcfkill 

Nedzl 

Pelly 

Pollock 

Powell 


QuUIen 

Reld,  NY. 

Rostenkowskl 

Roudebush 

Ryan 

Stafford 

Symington 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tlernan 

Tunney 

Weicker 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wright 

Young 


Mr.  Daddarlo  with  Mr.  MesUll. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  PeUy. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Roudebusb. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  PoUock. 

Mr.  Tlernan  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Weicker. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  McCarthy  with  Mr,  Symington. 

Mr.  Powell  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  BUTTON  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded, 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

GENERAL    LEAVE 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter  in  cormection  with  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Anderson  of  Tennessee).  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  wsis  no  objection. 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Burleson  of  Texas  for.  with  Mr.  Karth 
against. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mr.  Dent 
against. 

Mr.  Hawkins  for,  with  Mr.  Ryan  against. 

Mr.  Young  for,  with  Mr.  Brasco  against. 

Mr.  Wright  for,  with  Mr.  Nedzl  against. 

Mr.  Tunney  for,  with  Mr.  Clay  against. 

Mr.  Pallon  for,  wrlth  Mr.  Conyers  against. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mr. 
Erlenborn  against. 

Mr.  Casey  for,  with  Mr.  Dlggs  against, 

Mr.  Blanton  for,  with  Mr.  Stafford  against. 

Mr.  Qulllen  for,  with  Mr.  Reld  of  New  York 
against. 

Mr.  LuJan  for,  with  Mr.  King  against. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia  for,  with  Mr. 
Goldwater  against. 

Until  further  notice : 
Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jerssy  with  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham. 


CHANGE  OF  LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM 

(Mr.  ALBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  for  the  purpose  of  advising  Mem- 
bers as  to  the  program  for  the  remainder 
of  this  week.  I  see  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  is  present. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  tomorrow  the  first  im- 
portant order  of  business  will  be  the 
conference  report  on  the  Postal  Reorga- 
nization and  Salary  Adjustment  Act, 
H.R.  17070. 

That  will  be  followed  by  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1933)  Railroad  Safety  and 
Hazardous  Materials  Control,  under  an 
open  rule  with  2  hours  of  debate.  The 
bill  has  been  previously  armounced  on 
the  program  for  this  week. 

May  I  further  advise  the  Members  that 
we  will  not  have  a  session  on  Friday  of 
this  week,  but  we  will  certainly  have  one 
next  week. 

THE  PERIPHERAL  CANAL— COME 
HELL  OR  LOW  WATER 

(Mr.  WALDIE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  more 
than  a  little  concerned  to  read  in  the  cur- 
rent newsletter  of  the  California  Water 
Resources  Association  that  a  high  official 
of  the  Department  of  Interior  has  ex- 
pressed his  "excitement"  about  a  con- 
troversial public  works  project  that  has 
yet  to  come  under  the  scrutiny  of  the 
Environmental  Quality  Council. 

James  Watt,  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Interior  for  Water  and  Power, 
told  a  meeting  of  the  Los  Angeles  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  that  tliis  project,  the 
proposed  Peripheral  Canal,  is  "urgently 
needed  by  both  State  and  Federal  water 
conservation  programs." 

He  also  praised  the  "thorough  proce- 
dures" used  by  the  State  of  California  in 
evaluating    the    Peripheral    Canal    and 


went  so  far  as  to  say,  "We  in  Washington 
are  excited  about  this  project." 

One  can  only  deduce  from  Mr.  Watt's 
comments  before  his  Los  Angeles  audi- 
ence— and  I  might  add  at  this  time  that 
the  Metropolitan  Water  District  of 
Southern  California  which  is  well  repre- 
sented on  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Water  and  Power  Committees, 
is  a  principal  t)eneflciary  of  the  Pe- 
ripheral Canal  project — that  it  is  his 
belief  that  the  proposed  project  will  en- 
counter little  hindrance  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Interior  prior  to  being  sent  to  the 
Congress  for  authorization. 

Equally  disturbing  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker, 
were  Mr.  Watt's  comments  regarding 
those  concerned  Califomians  opposed  to 
the  Peripheral  Canal  project. 

According  to  the  California  Water  Re- 
sources Association  nevrsletter,  Mr.  Watt 
"warned  that  extremist  views  of  some 
nature  preservationists  are  'pushing  the 
p)endulum  too  far.'  " 

I  find  Mr.  Watt's  comments  premature 
at  best  both  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
project  itself  and  to  the  "thoroughness" 
of  the  State  in  evaluating  the  Peripheral 
Canal  feasibility  report. 

The  chairman  of  the  Environmental 
Quality  Council.  Mr.  Russell  Train,  just 
last  week  informed  me  of  the  concern 
of  the  council  with  regard  to  the  environ- 
mental impact  of  the  Peripheral  Canal. 
He  wrote  me  that  he  has  directed  his 
stafif  to  undertake  a  study  of  the 
project  and  is  awaiting  a  repwrt  from 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  on  the  en- 
vironmental aspects  of  the  project  in 
compliance  with  section  102  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Act  of  1969. 

All  these  things,  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
seem  to  support  the  contention  that  the 
proposed  Peripheral  Canal  has  probable 
questionable  environmental  defects  that 
warrant  a  thorough  study. 

Additionally,  Mr.  Speaker,  subsequent 
to  Mr.  Watt's  speech  in  Los  Angeles,  the 
U.S.  Geological  Survey  issued  a  report 
which  indicates  that  diversion  of  Delta 
fresh  water  inflows  through  the  Pe- 
ripheral Canal  to  the  proposed  Federal 
and  State  water  projects,  will  result  in 
dimimition  of  water  quality  in  San  Frsin- 
cisco  Bay. 

The  Peripheral  Canal  is  the  convey- 
ance system  whereby  this  diversion  will 
be  accomplished. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Peripheral  Canal 
feasibility  reports  sent  to  the  State  of 
California  and  evaluated  by  the  State 
does  not  contain  any  data  as  to  the  effect 
of  the  canal  on  bay  water  quality.  Yet 
the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  report  makes 
this  relationship  between  the  canal  and 
the  bay  quite  clear. 

I  would  say  that  this  omission  detracts 
from  the  glowing  commendation  of  the 
State's  "thorougliness"  given  by  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary,  Mr.  Watt. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant to  question  Mr.  Watt's  qualifica- 
tions for  making  such  a  sweeping  and  in 
my  opinion,  premature,  statements. 

Mr.  Watt  formerly  served  as  Secretary 
of  the  Natural  Resources  Committee  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  and  headed  the  chambers  ef- 
forts to  undermine  the  water  quality  leg- 
islation passed  by  the  Congress  under  the 
previous  administration. 

At  hearings  held  by  the  Senate  Inte- 
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rior  Cominiitee  on  the  nomination  of 
Walter  J.  Hickel  as  Secretary  of  Interior. 
Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskik  said: 

Mr.  Watt  has  been  In  the  forefront  of 
those  who  have  undertaken  to  challenge  the 
.lutiiorlty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
require  "secondary  treatment  and  to  adopt 
wh.it  has  been  referred  to  a^  the  nondegre- 
ctttlion  rule. 

Senator  Muskie  said  he  had  reviewed 
the  chamber's— Watt's— brief  that  was 
.solicited  or  obtained  by  the  chamber  on 
the  matter  of  nondegredation  and  chal- 
lenging the  Secretary  of  Interior,  and 
.•said : 

If  the  point  of  view  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States  on  these  two 
points  were  to  be  adopted,  in  my  Judgment 
It  Aould  destroy  the  water  quality  standards 
program  as  It  Is  now  estabhshed  In  law. 

Subsequent  to  the  hearing?,  and  to  the 
confirmation  of  Secretary  Hickel  by  the 
Senate.  Mr.  Watt  was  hired  on  a  tempo- 
rar\-  consultant  basis.  On  Pebruar>'  11. 
1970.  then— Under  Secretary  Russell 
Train  was  reported  in  the  New  York 
Times  to  have  said  of  Watt ; 

We  have  n.^  intention  of  putting  him  in  a 
p-^Ucy-maklng  position. 

However.  Senator  Willi.mm  Proxmire 
.said  it  was  his  understanding  that  Watt 
would  be  given  a  permanent  post  in  the 
Interior  E)epartment. 

Mr.  Proxmire  said; 

I  think  the  appointment  of  a  man  who  is 
so  Identified  with  the  private  interest*  can 
only  create  a  credibility  g;.p  between  your 
^Hickel'B)  statements  of  concern  for  the 
public  interest  and  your  actions  as  Secre- 
-.^rv  of  Interior.  (New  Tork  Times.  February 
11.1970.) 

Watt  was  later  appointed  to  his  pres- 
ent post  as  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Water  and  Power. 

I  am  concerned.  Mr  Speaker,  that  per- 
haps Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  Watt  is 
speaking  for  the  administration  and 
that  the  Peripheral  Canal,  despite  evi- 
dence of  grave  environmental  conse- 
quences and  despite  the  concern  of  the 
Environmental  Quality  Council  about 
these  consequences,  has  been  preor- 
damed  to  be  "urgently  needed'  and  that 
it  has  evoked  -excitement'  in  Washing- 
ton. 

I  would  take  this  opportunity.  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  renew  nv  strong  desire  for 
a  full  environmental  study  into  this 
•jroiect,  especially  in  the  light  of  the 
conclusions  of  the  recent  U.S.  Geological 
Surve5'  report,  and  that  the  feasibility 
report  of  the  project  be  reexamined  with 
this  new  evidence. 

I  would  further  hope  that  Deputy  As- 
.si.^tant  Secretary  James  Watt  controls 
his  exuberance  about  public  works  pro j  - 
ects— at  least  until  it  is  demonstrated 
that  they  are  worthy  of  even  the  least 
amount  of  enthusiasm,  a  demonstration 
that  cannot  be  made  about  the  Periph- 
pral  Canal. 


PRESS  RESPONSIBILITY 

'Mr.  WIGGINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter." 

Mr.  'WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
address  the  House  on  the  subject  of  press 
responsibility. 


Two  days  ago,  the  President  spoke  to  a 
group  of  newsmen  in  Denver  about  the 
press  coverage  of  criminal  trials.  The 
thrust  of  the  President's  remarks  was 
that  the  news  media  should,  in  the  public 
interest,  exercise  self-restraint. 

During  the  course  of  these  remarks, 
the  President  referred  to  Charles  Man- 
son,  a  defendant  in  a  pending  murder 
trial  in  California,  as  •■guilty,  directly  or 
indirectly,  of  eight  murders.  ' 

The  President  was  wrong  in  making 
that  comment  but  subsequent  events 
liave  clearly  demoiistraled  that  the  Pres- 
ident was  correct  in  urging  common- 
sense  restraint  upon  a  sometimes  reck- 
less news  media. 

It  is  not  normally  improper  for  an 
individual  to  hold  or  express  a  belief 
in  the  guilt  of  an  accused.  One  would  as- 
sume that  someone  holds  such  a  belief, 
else  Manson  wotild  never  have  been  ar- 
rested, a  criminal  complaint  filed,  and 
have  been  brought  to  trial  on  the  charge 
cf  murder. 

The  evil  is  not  in  expressing  a  belief  in 
the  guilt  of  an  accused;  but,  rather,  in 
conveying  that  view  to  the  jury  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  prejudice  the  imparti- 
ality of  tlaeir  deliberations. 

The  President  spoke  to  a  small  group 
of  newsmen  a  thousand  miles  from  the 
Manson  trial.  He  did  not  say  p  word  to 
the  jury  or  anyone  else  connected  with 
that  trial  But  the  press  has  been  veri- 
tably shouting  the  words  of  the  President 
into  the  ear  of  anyone  connected  with 
that  trial  without  letting  up.  for  2  days — 
and  for  what  purpose? 

Because  of  the  prominence  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  one  must 
concede  that  he  should  have  withheld 
his  opinion  of  Manson's  guilt.  His  error, 
however,  is  not  in  passionately  believing 
in  Manson's  innocence.  His  error  was  in 
not  recognizing  that  the  press  would  Ir- 
responsibly carry  his  words  to  the  court- 
room and  possibly  prejudice  the  accused 
thereby. 

The  President's  statement  was  news, 
our  friends  in  the  Press  Gallery  are  mur- 
muring. The  news,  and  it  Is  relatively 
unimportant  news,  is  the  Presidents 
lapse  of  judgment  to  the  possible  preju- 
dice of  a  criminal  defendant.  His  exact 
words  are  not  necessary-  to  the  story,  and 
to  repeat  them  in  dramatic  headlines 
can  only  be  intended  to  sell  newspapers 
or  prejudice  the  defendant.  It  demon- 
strates an  utter  and  reckless  abuse  of 
the  unique  power  accorded  the  media  by 
the  first  amendment.  The  Los  Angeles 
Times  has  a  particularly  heavy  cross  to 
bear,  in  this  case. 

The  point  may  be  illustrated  by  an 
example.  Suppose  the  President  had  in 
a  moment  of  high  emotion  uttered  an 
obscenity.  It  is  perhaps  minor  news  that 
the  President  would  swear  under  pres- 
.sure:  but  is  it  necessary  to  the  story  to 
print  the  obscenity  in  the  headline?  Of 
course  not.  For  to  do  so  would  perhaps 
be  harmful  to  others. 

So  it  is  in  this  case. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  court  will 
rule  in  the  Manson  case  whether  or  not 
his  right  to  a  fair  trial  has  been  preju- 
diced by  thus  furor.  But  when  the  dust 
is  settled,  and  the  press  has  printed  its 
last  inflammatory  headline,  and  the  de- 
fense counsel,  shouting  like  spoiled  chil- 
dren to  the  press,  have  given  up  efforts 


to  provoke  a  mistrial,  there  will  be  time 
to  reflect  upon  where  the  real  irrespon- 
sibility lies. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  press  will  learn 
from  its  conduct  in  this  tragic  affaii'. 
Criimnai  trials  are  not  intended  to  be 
publicity  sideshows.  They  do  not  exist 
to  sell  newspapers  or  to  entertain  the 
public.  The  trial  of  a  criminal  case  deals 
with  the  serious  business  of  determining 
the  truth  under  circumstances  of  fair- 
ness and  justice  to  the  accused.  With  the 
apparent  acquiescence  of  the  defendant 
and  perhaps  his  coiinsel,  the  press  in  this 
case  has  done  its  very  best  to  prejudice 
the  Manson  jury. 

I  hope  it  has  not  succeeded. 


PRESIDENT'S   STATEMENT  ON 
MANSON   TRIAL 

<  Mr.  BOGGS  asked  and  was  .uivcn  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ' 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sentle- 
inan  from  California  just  made  tlie  most 
amazing  speech  I  have  ever  heard  in  the 
30  years  that  I  have  been  in  the  House  of 
Repre.>entatives.  He  is  blaming  the  press 
of  this  country  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  a  public  address  on  tele- 
\is:on  declaring;  to  the  whole  world  that 
a  man  on  trial  is  guilty. 

I  happen  to  be  a  member  of  the  bar.  I 
iiave  been  for  well  over  30  years,  since 
1937.  What  the  President  did  is  indefensi- 
ble, inexcusable,  unexplainable,  and  ob- 
viou-sly  he  has  prejudiced  the  trial. 

There  are  former  district  attorneys 
sitting  here.  I  see  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  iMr.  George  Andrews),  sitting 
here.  He  was  a  former  district  attorney. 
There  are  also  former  U.S.  attorneys  in 
this  body.  To  me  it  is  amazing  that  the 
gentleman  from  California  'Mr.  Wig- 
gins, would  have  the  effronterj'  to  de- 
fend this  action  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot 
imagine  how  the  press  of  the  United 
States  could  have  been  more  derelict  in 
its  duty  had  it  not  carried  the  words  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  made 
about  a  man's  guilt  or  innocence  during 
a  trial. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  herewith  edi- 
torial comments  on  the  subject: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  5,  19701 
Mb.  Nixon's  Loose  Talk 

Sp)eaklng  extemix>raneously  on  Important 
issues  cajj  be  a  dangerous  practice  for  any 
Pre«ildent,  as  President  Nixon  proved  Mon- 
day with  his  assertion  that  one  of  the  defend- 
ants in  the  Sharon  Tate  murder  case  "was 
guilty,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  eight  murders 
without  reason" 

The  White  House  press  secretary  swiftly 
issued  a  •'clarific&tlon"  of  this  remark,  and 
the  President  himself  several  hours  later  re- 
tracted It  altogether.  But  the  clarification 
and  retr.Tction  could  not  undo  the  damage. 
It  is  self-evident  that  if  the  President  of  the 
United  States  publicly  states  his  belief  that 
an  accused  man  is  guilty,  then  that  man  has 
an  unfair  burden  In  trying  to  defend  his  in- 
nocence before  a  Jury.  The  only  thing  that 
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prevented  an  Immediate  mistrial  In  this  In- 
stance was  the  judge's  confidence  that  the 
precautions  he  ordered  would  keep  the  Jurors 
from  leirninu;  of  the  President's  remarks. 
However,  the  alleged  killer  has  now  undone 
those  safeguards  by  flaunting  a  newspaper 
with  a  banner  headline  on  the  Nixon  state- 
ment before  the  Jury. 

Not  the  least  puzzling  aspect  of  this  epi- 
sode is  that  Attorney  General  Mitchell  stood 
silently  at  Mr.  Nixon's  side  while  he  made  his 
highly  prejudicial  comment.  The  coimtry  Is 
entitled  to  expect  that  its  chief  law  officer 
would  have  acted  at  once  to  rescue  the  Presi- 
dent from  so  serious  a  gaff. 

Nevertheless,  the  ultimate  responsibility 
lies  with  Mr.  Nixon.  Althotigh  he  is  a  lawyer, 
he  has  practiced  over  the  whole  of  his  career 
far  more  politics  than  law.  He  approaches  the 
discussion  of  most  public  questions,  not  with 
the  sensitivity  to  the  nuances  of  language 
and  the  habitual  caution  of  an  experienced 
lawyer,  but  rather  with  the  breezy  metaphors 
and  attention-getting  If  Inexact  analogies  of 
the  politician. 

Quite  apart  from  his  specific  commenis  an 
the  Tate  case,  Mr.  Nixon's  remarks  about 
Congress's  "batting  average"  on  crime  bills 
and  about  "good  guys  and  bad  guys"  In  West- 
erns were  Inappropriate  to  the  seriousness 
and  complexity  of  any  useful  discussion  of 
the  responsibility  of  the  press  In  reporting 
crime  or  of  the  problem  of  enhancing  popular 
respect  for  law  and  order.  His  political  Intent 
was  clear  enough.  It  was  to  attack  the  Demo- 
crats on  the  crime  issue  and  to  put  himself 
on  the  side  of  Judges  and  the  police,  of  Im- 
proved law  enforcement  and.  by  association, 
of  the  "good  gu>-8"  In  Western  films. 

But  President  Nixon  made  scant  contribu- 
tion to  the  elucidation  of  any  serious  Issue. 
Every  good  newspaper  gives  painstaking  at- 
tention to  the  unending  tension  between  the 
public's  right  to  know  about  a  major  crime 
and  a  defendant's  right  to  an  unprejudiced 
trial.  No  paper  can  ever  be  sure  it  strikes  a 
perfect  balance  In  that  effort  to  protect  two 
often  contradictory  constitutional  rights,  but 
it  Is  no  help  for  the  President  to  set  his  own 
example  in  Imbalance.  Similarly,  the  p>ress 
and  the  public  have  to  weigh  the  necessity 
of  apprehending  and  convicting  criminals 
against  the  harm  which  can  come  from  "third 
degree"  police  methods  or  misplaced  zeal  by 
a  prosecutor  or  Judge.  In  both  these  fields, 
discrimination  and  dlscrenment  are  every- 
thing; loose  talk  worse  than  nothing. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  5.   1970) 

Washington:   Making  Things  Worse  Than 

They  Aks 

(By  James  Reston) 

Washington,  August  4  — Ever  since  Presi- 
dent Jefferson  announced  that  Aaron  Burr 
was  guilty  of  treason  in  the  Gen  James  Wil- 
kinson conspiracy  case  (he  was  later  ac- 
quitted). Presidents  of  the  United  States 
have  been  In  trouble  over  careless  or  Ill-con- 
sidered public  remarks. 

Accordingly,  there  is  nothing  particularly 
new  about  President  Nixon's  recent  state- 
ment that  Charles  Manson,  the  hippie  cultlst 
now  on  trial  In  California,  "was  guilty,  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  of  eight  murders  with- 
out reason  " 

Like  former  Attorney  General  Herbert 
Brownell.  who  got  In  trouble  during  the 
Elsenhower  Administration  for  psisslng  Judg- 
ment In  the  Harry  Dexter  White  case.  Mr. 
Nixon  merely  talked  before  thinking,  and  Is 
entitled  to  a  presumption  of  innocence, 
which  he  later  granted  to  Mr.  Manson. 

THE    NEWS   CONFERENCE 

The  Incident  raises,  however,  the  old  ques- 
tion of  how  to  protect  the  President  of  the 
United  States  In  these  days  of  Instant  news 
from  unintended  and  potentially  damaging 
blunders  during  extemporaneous  news  con- 
ferences. 

Every  President  since  Herbert  Hoover  has 
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become  Increasingly  casual  or  bold  about 
talking  to  reporters.  Mr.  Hoover  insisted  on 
written  questions  at  his  news  conferences; 
Franklin  Roosevelt  banned  them  at  his  first 
prciis  conference,  but  Insisted  that  his  an- 
swers be  reported  in  the  third  person.  With 
the  advent  of  television,  news  conferences 
were  first  taped  in  advance  for  release  later, 
but  Mr.  Nixon  has  insisted  on  addressing  the 
reporters  "live"  on  TV  and  without  notes. 

He  is  a  master  of  the  art  and  the  political 
advantages  are  obvious.  He  conveys  the  Im- 
pression of  controlling  a  wide  range  of  com- 
plicated subjects  and  of  facing  his  critics 
manfully  under  difficult  and  often  danger- 
ous conditions. 

THB    PRESIDENT'S    STAFF 

But  Presidents,  like  baseball  pitchers,  don't 
always  hit  the  mark.  Unlike  Jefferson,  who 
assured  the  (>5ngres3  In  writing  that  Aaron 
Burr's  "guilt  Is  placed  beyond  question."  Mr 
Nixon  merely  stumbled  Into  the  guilty  charge 
against  Manson  and  then  hesitated  about 
setting  the  record  straight 

It  is  odd  that  a  Pre.sident.  trained  In  the 
law.  should  have  violated  the  elemental  pre- 
sumption of  Innocence,  particularly  during 
a  lecture  on  the  majesty  of  the  legal  process, 
but  what  Is  even  more  surprising  Is  why  his 
staff  did  not  protect  him  In  time  to  keep 
the  blunder  from  going  out  on  the  national 
television. 

Attorney  General  Mitchell  was  at  his  side. 
He  and  other  members  of  the  President's 
official  family  realized  what  had  happened, 
but  either  they  hesitated  to  make  It  clear  to 
the  President  in  time  or  the  President's  in- 
structions were  not  carried  out  accurately 
by  Ronald  L.  Zlegler,  the  White  House  press 
secretary. 

Accordingly,  the  correction  was  not  made 
until  four  hours  later  when  the  Presidential 
plane  got  to  Washington,  and  even  then  the 
big  Jet  was  circling  Andrews  Air  Force  Base 
to  get  the  correction  In  order. 

The  Interesting  thing  here  Is  that  the 
President's  original  charge  of  guilt  was  not 
going  out  on  live  network  television.  It  was 
being  taped  for  release  later.  Thus,  the  blun- 
der could  easily  have  been  corrected  before 
the  damage  was  done.  The  question,  there- 
fore, is  whether  the  staff  was  alert  and  con- 
fident enough  to  tell  the  President  what  had 
happened,  and  If  so,  why  Zlegler  came  back 
with  a  mystifying  "clarification." 

The  relations  between  a  President  and  his 
staff  are  private,  and  nobody  c&n  be  quite 
sure  whether  Mr.  Nixon's  staff  Is  timid  or 
intimidated.  It  Is  certainly  Intelligent,  but  in 
this  case  something  obviously  slipped, 

WHY    NOT  LATER? 

Beyond  this.  It  Is  not  quite  clear  why  these 
Presidential  news  conferences  cannot  always 
be  taped  and  checked  for  bloopers  before 
they  are  released.  After  all.  even  the  foot- 
ball games  have  Instant  replay,  and  even 
(Congressmen  have  the  right  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  In  the  Congressional 
Record. 

The  trouble  is  In  catching  up  with  charges 
after  they  are  made,  even  when  corrected. 
Albert  J.  Beverldge.  writing  in  The  Life  of 
John  Marshall,  says  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  charge 
against  Burr: 

"The  awful  charge  of  treason  had  now  been 
formally  made  against  Burr  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  This  ...  at  once 
caught  and  held  the  attention  of  the  public, 
which  took  for  granted  the  truth  of  It  .  .  ." 

Mr,  Nixon's  slip,  of  course,  is  not  compara- 
ble, but  It  was  recoverable,  and  the  odd  thing 
was  that  the  President  and  his  staff  were 
stlU  trifling  with  It  four  hours  after  the 
accident. 


Tate  murder  case  Is  subject  to  a  broad  range 
of  interpretation.  Those  most  inclined  to  dis- 
miss the  presidential  gaffe  will  put  It  down 
as  an  innocent  slip  of  the  tongue,  erased 
completely  when  his  press  secretary  explained 
that  Mr.  Nixon  was  referring  to  the  "alleged 
guilt"  of  Charles  Manson  rather  than  to  the 
proven  thing.  Nlxon-haters  will  see  a  malev- 
olent disregard  of  the  rights  of  accused  per- 
sons, and  of  the  cherished  presumption  of 
innocence  before  conviction. 

The  po.'-sible  effect  of  the  Nixon  remark  on 
the  ability  of  the  Tate  defendants  to  get  a 
fair  trial  Is  for  the  court  to  decide.  The  Judge 
so  far  has  refused  to  declare  a  mistrial. 

We  presume  the  President's  essential  In- 
nocence In  the  unfortunate  affair.  Elsewhere 
In  his  Denver  remarks  he  spoke  feelingly 
of  the  need  for  preserving  fairness  in  the 
Judicial  system  But.  indicative  of  a  verbal 
habit  thai  played  a  part  in  the  Manson  lapse, 
he  spoke  several  times  of  "the  guilty" — rather 
than  just  "the  accused"— as  deserving  of  fair 
trials. 

Even  Mr.  Nixon's  most  extreme  detractors 
give  him  credit  for  thinking  like  a  lawyer — 
putting  details  in  logical  order  to  make  an 
effective  case  for  his  viewpoint.  It  is  obvious, 
though,  that  the  President  Is  not  In  the  habit 
of  thinking  and  talking  like  a  lawyer  special- 
izing in  criminal  defense.  His  clients  have 
been  his  own  political  positions  and  govern- 
ment policies,  rather  than  people  of  all 
shades  of  culpability  who  run  afoul  of  the 
police. 

Having  made  this  allowance  for  the  Presi- 
dent's human  error  and  his  more  consuming 
Interests  In  foreign  affairs  and  national  eco- 
nomics, we  still  think  he  Is  answerable  for 
a  bit  more  than  a  slip  of  the  tongue.  Inser- 
tion of  the  word  "alleged"  does  not  take  the 
curse  off  the  failure  of  sensitivity  that  led 
him  to  discuss  the  Loe  Angeles  murder  trial 
m  the  first  pltce.  A  President,  commanding 
the  Immense  powers  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, has  no  business  talking  In  public  about 
a  case  that  Is  pending  before  a  Jury.  ISesldes 
saying  that  Manson  was  guilty,  Mr.  Nixon 
used  strong  language  to  castigate  the  two 
defense  lawyers  who  were  Jailed  overnight 
after  being  held  in  contempt  of  court. 

Then  there  was  the  Implication  In  the 
President's  remarks  that.  In  their  reporting 
of  criminal  prosecutions,  newspapers  and 
television  broadcasts  are  glamorizing  crimi- 
nals. This,  we  contend — as  one  of  the  news- 
papers trying  to  present  an  honest  picture 
of  our  society — Is  a  bum  rap.  Singularly 
mystifying  Is  the  Preside*'',  s  belief  that  Man- 
son.  In  particular,  has  been  made  to  appear 
"glamcwous."  We've  gotten  a  different  Im- 
pression of  the  public  reaction  tc  the  sensa- 
tional case. 

The  President's  recollection  of  a  John 
Wayne  western  he  had  Just  seen  did  little  to 
support  his  case  against  glorifying  crime. 
Mr.  Nixon  spoke  wistfully  about  the  celltilold 
world  In  which  "the  good  guys  come  out 
ahead  .  .  .,  the  bad  guys  lose."  But  the  Pres- 
ident must  deal  with  a  world  In  which  bad 
guys  and  good  guys  are  not  always  distin- 
guishable, in  which  most  people  are  a  mix- 
ture of  good  and  bad  and  In  which  basically 
well-meaning  citizens  do  irrational  or  de- 
structive things. 

In  his  Denver  talk,  the  President  started 
out  well,  with  a  call  for  congressional  action 
on  crime  legislation,  and  ended  well,  plead- 
ing for  public  support  of  the  nation's  system 
of  Justice.  Between  the  beginning  and  end, 
however,  he  took  a  curious  route. 


(From  the  Evening  Star.  Aug.  5.  1970] 

Nixon's  Bad  Guys 
President  Nixon's  spectacular  assignation 
of  guilt  to  the  chief  defendant  In  the  Sharon 


WHAT  THE  Papers  Say 
Newspapers  round  the  nation  and  overseas 
reacted  fairly  predictably  to  President  Nixon's 
blunder  over  the  "guilt"  of  Charles  Manson 
In  the  Tate-Lablanca  murders.  A  tJPI  round- 
up of  editorial  opinion  included  the  follow- 
ing papers. 

The  Atlanta  Constitution:  "In  truth,  the 
President   simply    blundered.    He's   human. 
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But  he  still  doesn't  seem  to  grasp  the  role 
cr  the  press  In  a  free  society.  He  wants  the 
press  to  tell  It  his  way.  But  a  free  press  In- 
sists on  trying  to  tell  It  like  It  U. 

The  Detroit  Free  Press:  "The  nagging  point 
about  the  President's  faux  pas  Is  that  It  may 
reflect  an  underlying  attitude  more  worri- 
some than  this  particular  mistake.  His  fall- 
lue  to  add  'alleged'  to  his  remark?^  suggests 
that  he  may  think  the  presumption  of  In- 
nocence more  a  technicality  than  anything 
else." 

The  New  Tork  Dally  News:  "The  President 
was  a  victim  of  Murphy's  Law— If  anything 
can  go  wrong,  It  will,  fhe  word  alleged 
would  have  averted  all  the  ensuing  hulla- 
baloo." 

The  New  York  Times:  "He  approaches  the 
discussion  of  most  public  questions,  not  with 
the  sensitivity  to  the  nuances  of  language 
and  the  habitual  caution  of  an  experienced 
lawyer,  but  rather  with  the  breezy  metaphors 
and  attenUon-getUng.  If  Inexact,  analogies 
of  the  politician." 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer:  "A  slip  of  the 
tongue  Is  understandable.  But  the  comments 
leave  a  bad  taste  In  the  mouth  not  only  be- 
cause of  his  Injudicious  remarks,  but  also 
because  of  his  apparent  eagerness  to  find 
fault  with  the  media." 

The  Chicago  Tribune:  "Suggestions  that 
restrictions  be  placed  on  news  media  are 
absurd  when  the  highest  executive  officers 
In  the  nation  convey  the  Impression  that 
they  have  prejudged  defendants  who  have 
yet  to  have  their  full  day  In  court." 

The  Guardian.  London:  "It  Is  hard  to  re- 
call a  presidential  boo-boo  quite  so  appalling 
as  Mr.  Nixon's  Judicial  lapse." 

The  Arizona  Republic:  'The  Nixon  stote- 
ment  again  put  the  Administration  clearly 
on  the  side  of  law  and  order.  The  President 
spoke  for  the  vast  majority  of  Americans 
when  he  criticized  the  defense  lawyers  for 
their  contemptuous  attacks  on  the  judge. 

"He  told  the  absolute  uuth  when  he  said 
a  new  reepect  for  the  legal  system  would 
have  to  be  created,  or  the  system  would  t>e 
destroyed." 

[Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News, 
Aug.  6.  19701 
The  Tri.'M.  and  thx  "Slip" 
Between  them,  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  the  defendant.  Charlee  Man- 
»        son,    managed    to   throw   Mr.    Manson's   Los 
Angeles  murder  trial  Into  sorry  disarray,  at 
least  temporarily. 

The  President.  In  an  ofl-the-tongue  com- 
ment at  a  Monday  press  conference  In  Den- 
ver, casually  declared  Mr.  Manson  "guilty, 
dlrecUy  or  indirectly,  of  eight  murders,  with- 
out reason." 

And  while  the  White  House  lumberlngly 
was  trying  to  undo  this  indiscretion.  Mr. 
Manson  displavM  a  newspaper  for  the  jurors 
to  see.  The  paper  had  a  big  headline  on  the 
Nixon  Imprudence. 

The  only  possible  purpose  of  this  mischief 
by  Mr.  Manson  was  to  trap  the  court  Into 
declaring  a  mistrial,  which  the  defense  law- 
yers already  had  demanded  purely  on  the 
basis  of  the  President's  statement. 

Since  the  jury  had  been  secluded,  without 
access  to  any  news,  the  Judge  denied  the  first 
defense  motion.  But  after  Mr.  Manson's 
brazen  stunt,  he  polled  the  Jurors,  all  but 
one  of  whom  said  he  had  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  headline  But  all  said  ♦^hey  still  could 
act  Impartially. 

As  a  lawj-er,  Mr.  NLxon  knows  better  than 
to  "convict"  any  defendant  while  he  still  Is 
on  trial.  He  simply  was  overwhelmed  by  his 
own  enthusiasm  In  demanding  more  help 
from  Congress  in  combatting  crime. 

What  he  said  about  the  Manson  case  wa.'» 
not  at  all  necessary  to  the  points  he  was 
trying  to  make.  He  goofed.  And  the  goof,  re- 
gardless of  Mr.  Manson,  could  Impinge  on  the 
President's  reputation  for  tact  and  equilib- 
rium. Others  may  indulge  loose  tongues,  but 
not  a  President. 


Rightly  or  wrongly,  everything  a  President 
says  becomes  an  International  event.  And 
nearly  every  President  at  some  time  has 
spilled  a  remark  he  would  rather  disown. 
Mr.  Nixon  now  had  taken  his  turn  at  overtalk 
and  he  Is  not  likely  to  forget  It  for  some 
time. 


WOMEN'S    RIGHTS    AMENDMENT 

(Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.  X.O  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Califoniia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  following  statement  regard- 
ing the  women's  rights  amendment  by 
my  constituents,  Dr  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Logan  of  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.: 

Women's  Rights  Amendment 
On  the  surface,  the  Women's  Rights 
.Amendment  looks  reasonable  and  relatively 
innocuous.  However,  research  by  numerous 
psychiatrists,  psychologists,  sociologists,  and 
anthropologists,  reveals  that  it  would  be 
detrimental  to  society.  We  therefore  urge 
you  to  oppose  the  bill  and  also  suggest  that 
you  repeal  the  "sex"  provision  from  the  1964 
Civil  Rights  Act.  In  reeearching.  we  found 
that  the  word  "sex"  was  added  to  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  almost  as  a  joke  by  an  81  year- 
old  congressman,  Howard  W.  Smith  of  Vir- 
ginia and  that  It  brought  a  good  deal  of 
laughter  from  the  house  It  was  considered  a 
generous  gesture  toward  women.  It  seemed 
like  an  insignificant  matter,  and  congress- 
men have  more  Important  Issues  to  be  con- 
sidering than  women's  rlgbts.  However  this 
isstie  and  its  ramifications  of  Increased 
broken  homes  and  Insecure  children  could 
produce  one  of  the  greet  disasters  In  Ameri- 
can history.  Such  a  Women's  Rights  Amend- 
ment would  ultimately  undermine  the  integ- 
rity of  the  family  and  deprive  Infants  and 
children  of  a  secure  home. 

It  la  vital  that  more  citizens  understand 
the  meaning  of  these  women's  rights  bills 
and  their  impact  on  society.  We  urge  you  as 
congressmen  to  oppose  this  bill  on  August 
10,  and  give  citizens  time  to  understand  It 
and  express  themselves.  Housewives  have  had 
little  opportunity  to  speak  on  these  bills. 
Housewives  have  no  unions  and  no  lobbys. 
The  vocal  and  militant  women's  liberation 
groups  In  no  way  represent  the  women  of 
our  country. 

We  feel  that  the  vast  majority  of  women 
do  not  want  the  equal  "right"  to  be  drafted 
as  the  current  amendment  proposes.  (If 
housewives  had  unions — there  would  be  a 
militant!  voice  against  this.) 

We  should  not  be  misled  by  the  Feminists 
statements  that  do  have  validity.  They  camo- 
ttage   their   resentment   for   men   and    their 
fmstratlons    In    being    women    by    making 
statements  that  most  women  do  approve  of: 
"There  ought  to  be  a  woman  on  the  Supreme 
Court",  "It  Is  self -denigrating  for  women  to 
accept  the  image  of  being  a  sexual  object". 
The  nature  of  their  underlying  philosophy 
and  its  potentially  tragic  result  should  be 
clearly  recognized:  They  scorn  man  as  head- 
of-the-house,  and  they  degrade  the  role  of 
wife  and  mother.  These  attitudes  constitute 
a  grave  threat  to  the  Integrity  of  the  family. 
After  reading  Mrs.  Betty  FYledan's  book  a 
few  years  ago,  many  wives  and  homemakers 
wondered  what  kind  of  a  marriage  Mrs.  Prle- 
dan  could  have  with  her  negative  attitudes 
toward  men.  marriage  and  homemaklng.  It 
was   Interesting  to  learn  that  her  marriage 
ended  In  divorce  a  year  ago.  And  now  Mrs. 
Prledan  is  on  the  trail  to  "restructure"  so- 
ciety  so   that  other   women  can   follow  her 
path. 

Feminists  are  clamoring  for  equal  rights. 
Of  course  women  must  have  equality  under 
the  law.  But  there  are  physical,  emotional 
and  social  aspects  and  differences  that  must 


be  considered.  The  large  majority  of  our 
women  are  also  wife,  mother  and  homemak- 
er.  Some  consideration  must  be  given  for 
these  roles  and  certain  privileges  should  be 
allowed  which  are  not  given  male  workers. 
Therefore,  state  laws  intended  to  protect 
women  workers  shotild  not  be  wiped  off  the 
books  as  the  current  amendment  proposes. 

To  have  equal  opportunity  for  employment 
of  career  women  and  men — yes.  In  most  situ- 
ations. But  when  a  woman  becomes  wife 
and  mother  the  situation  changes  dramati- 
cally. To  have  equal  opportunity  for  employ- 
ment for  mothers  vs.  men,  society  mu.st  be 
wining  to  place  a  six-week  old  baby  In  a  full- 
time  day-care  center  so  that  the  mother  may 
be  asstired  of  her  job  six  week.i  after  delivery. 

Most  social  scientists  agree  that  In  a  com- 
petitive Industrial  society  there  can  be  no 
economic  equality  (between  families)  or  sex- 
ual equality  (between  male  and  female^  ex- 
cept as  parenthood  Is  taken  Into  account 
by  some  sort  of  allowance  for  children  and 
as  a  supplemental  Institution  shifts  the  load 
of  child-care  from  the  Individual  worker  to 
the  social  group.  For  complete  sexual  equal- 
ity child-care  must  be  shifted  from  the  home 
to  the  Institution. 

Do  we  really  want  institutional  care  of 
our  young?  (The  President's  Commission  on 
the  Status  of  Women  In  1963  made  such  a 
recommendation  and  some  public  funds  have 
been  going  In  this  direction  ever  since.) 
Would  SOT  of  Americans  really  vote  to  have 
government  care  for  children  ages  one  to 
four?  Do  we  care  about  the  future  of  the 
family  and  the  mental  heath  of  future  citi- 
zens? 

Rather  than  let  the  militant  feminists 
push  our  government  into  passing  bills  to 
further  feminist  thinking,  (And  most  of 
them  are  self-haters  who  have  failed  at  mak- 
ing home  very  likely  because  they  lacked 
proper  upbringing  and  home  life. ) ,  we  pro- 
pose that  our  nation  have  a  "Children's  Bill 
of  Rights  or  Amendment".  Someone  must 
speak  for  this  silent  group. 

A  "Children's  Bill  of  Rights"  should  In- 
clude: 

( 1 )  The  right  to  be  loved  and  cared  for  by 
a  Mother,  or  an  adequate  mother  substitute. 

(2)  The  right  to  a  good  home  with  a  father 
and  mother  who  love  their  children  and  each 
other. 

(3)  The  right  to  a  thorough,  wide  and 
stimulating  education. 

■Vocational  education  and  training  activ- 
ities of  our  government  should  give  a  prior- 
ity to  males  and  not  females.  Colored  males 
especially  need  this  upgrading  far  more  than 
white  or  colored  women.  Much  of  the  crime 
In  our  country  Is  caused  because  negro  males 
haven't  had  opporttuiltles.  (Often  women 
have  taken  jobs  that  might  be  theirs) .  This 
Women's  Rights  Amendment  Is  subtly  under- 
mining the  family  by  making  It  more  difficult 
for  men  to  be  head-of-the-house  and  pro- 
vider, and  thus  promoting  a  matriarchy.  (A 
book  we  are  currently  writing  called  "The 
Joy  of  Marriage"  shows  the  Importance  of 
having  man  as  provider  and  leader.) 

We  must  elevate  the  role  of  wife-mother- 
homemaker  If  the  family  Is  to  survive  as  a 
healthy  Institution.  The  very  salvation  of 
the  nation  dep>ends  upon  the  homemaker. 
We  could  do  without  nearly  every  other  vo- 
cation In  the  world  but  that  of  homemaker. 
The  homemaker's  Identity  and  self-worth  Is 
being  underrated  by  the  feminists  who  call 
her  the  stay-at-home  fool  who  Is  hoodwinked 
by  the  blg-bad-advertlser!  If  Mothers  re- 
learned  the  art  of  communicating  with  teen- 
agers we  would  likely  reverse  our  staggering 
drug  problem. 

The  role  of  housewife  must  be  given  re- 
spect and  recognized  for  its  social  impor- 
tance. It  deserves  the  status  of  other  voca- 
tions : 

( 1 )  vacation  guaranteed  two  weeks  per 
year  (possibly  the  government  could  subsi- 
dize) 

(2)  a  week-end  away  from  home  every  3-4 
months 
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(3)  Vi-l  day  off  per  week  with  complete 
freedom.  Certainly  a  mother  needs  relief  from 
the  constant  care  of  youngsters.  She  v\'in 
reap  psychological  and  physical  benefit  from 
these  vacations  and  be  a  much  better  mother 
when  she  returns.  Men  and  women  In  the 
business  world  get  the  variety  of  office,  home 
and  vacation.  The  homemaker  often  only  has 
one  setting  day  after  day.  If  a  mother  can't 
afford  the  above  vacations,  the  government 
might  subsidize.  (Day  care  centers.  If  nec- 
essary for  widows  should  be  privately  run 
and  not  a  government's  obligation.  Parents 
should  take  responsibility  for  their  own  chil- 
dren age  one  to  four.) 

The  1968  manpower  report  of  the  Presi- 
dent stresses  that  family  stability  should  be 
a  primary  objective  of  government  policy. 
But  what  specifically  can  do  that?  More 
houses?  In  part,  yes;  and  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs  George  Romney  is 
working  to  provide  thousands  of  houses  for 
the  needy — giving  people  a  feeling  of  per- 
sonal responsibility  in  home  ownership. 
President  Nixon  has  presented  an  outstand- 
ing antl-crlme  proposal.  There  were,  how- 
ever, two  very  pertinent  issues  which  he 
failed  to  deal  with.  The  most  important  Is 
that  of  the  broken  family.  (The  second  Is 
violence  on  film.)  A  leading  columnist  said 
that  the  broken  family  Is  something  that  no 
President  can  do  much  about.  But  Is  this 
true?  We  believe  that  if  enough  people  via-ote 
their  President  and  leaders  and  expressed 
concern,  priority  could  be  given  to  the  fam- 
ily- 
Proposals  for  strengthening  the  family 
might  Include: 

(1)  Provide  pre-marital  counseling  (at 
government  expense — this  would  eliminate 
the  need  for  so  many  day-care  centers,  for 
women  would  be  happily  married,  not  di- 
vorced and  in  need  of  someone  to  care  for 
their  children.)  This  counseling  could  be 
effective  In  preparing  young  people  for  mar- 
riage. Once  Introduced  to  counseling  they 
may  seek  it  more  readily  during  marriage, 
for  the  little  crises. 

(2)  Require  couples  to  renew  their  mar- 
riage license  just  as  they  do  their  driver's 
license.  Renewal  might  require  an  eight- 
week  course  for  both  husband  and  wife  sepa- 
rately or  together.  Premarital  and  college 
courses  are  helpful  but  during  courtship  so 
often  "love  Is  blind"  and  It  Isn't  until  after 
a  few  years  of  marriage  that  problems  be- 
come manifest.  IHssslbly  churches,  and 
various  Adult  Education  programs  could  be 
enlisted  to  provide  such  courses. 

( 3 )  Provide  TV  F^ograms  on  marriage  rela- 
tionships. (Just  as  we  have  had  programs 
on  driving  safety  recently.)  Perhaps  having 
a  psychiatrist  lead  a  marriage  group-therapy 
class  on  TV. 

(4)  Requiring  a  course  for  every  couple 
that  has  children,  on  how  to  be  an  under- 
standing parent.  Possibly  based  on  books  like 
Halm  Glnott's  "Between  Parent  and  Teen- 
ager." 

This  type  of  a  program  would  be  far  more 
effective  and  pertinent  than  the  Russians' 
system  for  discouraging  divorce.  They  have 
the  highest  divorce  rate  of  any  country,  and 
have  simply  legislated  Increasingly  higher 
fees  for  each  subsequent  divorce!  (Russlaois 
have  a  greater  problem  with  adultery  and 
alcoholism    from    "equality    marriages". 

But  we  are  close  behind  Russia  with  one 
out  of  three  families  falling  apart.  Our  situ- 
ation has  almost  reached  a  state  of  national 
emergency.  The  inspirtng  Inauguration 
theme  of  President  Nixon  was  "bring  us  to- 
gether again".  If  we  could  successfully  carry 
this  theme  to  the  families  of  our  country 
most  of  our  other  social  problems  would  be 
resolved.  The  sovmdness  of  our  nation  and 
the  perpetuation  of  the  race  Itself  depends 
upon  a  happy  and  stable  home.  Preeident 
Calvin  CooUdge  challenged  us  In  the  1920's 
when  he  said,  "Look  well  to  the  Hearthstone. 
"ITiereln  lies  all  hope  for  America." 


PRESIDENT  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY  IN- 
DICATED PtTBLICLY  THAT  THE 
UNITED  STATES  SHOULD  REMAIN 
IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  some  reason  beyond  my  comprehen- 
sion one  of  President  Kennedy's  closest 
aides  has  chosen  this  moment  in  history 
to  attempt  to  put  the  entire  blame  for 
the  'Vietnam  war  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
late  President. 

He  tells  us,  according  to  Life  maga- 
zine and  the  Washington  Post,  that 
President  Kennedy  would  have  pulled  all 
American  troops  out  of  South  Vietnam 
in  1963 — at  a  time  when  it  was  still  fea- 
sible— except  that  he  reportedly  feared 
the  political  consequences  of  such  a 
move. 

For  that  reason  we  are  told  he  in- 
tended to  wait  until  after  the  1964  elec- 
tions and  then  pull  them  out.  Tragically, 
1965  never  came  for  President  Keimedy 
and  the  subsequent  escalation  of  the  war 
made  it  impossible  to  do  in  1969  what 
was  possible  in  1963. 

I  believe  the  story  is  phony,  Mr. 
Speaker.  The  President — any  Presi- 
dent— must  put  the  good  of  the  Nation 
ahead  of  the  political  consequences  of 
any  policy  or  action.  President  Nixon  is 
doing  this  now  in  winding  down  the  war 
in  such  a  way  that  a  lasting  peace  will 
be  a  reality.  President  Kennedy  did  what 
he  thought  was  right. 

Just  2'/s  months  before  his  assassina- 
tion. President  John  F.  Kennedy  indi- 
cated publicly  that  the  United  States 
should  remain  in  South  Vietnam. 

On  September  9,  1963,  the  President 
was  interviewed  by  Chet  Himtley  and 
David  Brinkley — a  one-time  television 
team. 

I  append  to  these  remarks  pertinent 
excerpts  from  that  1963  interview: 
President  Kennedt's  NBC  TV  Intkrvizw — 
Seftembeb  9,   1B63    (Excispts) 

Mr.  HtTNTLzT.  Are  we  likely  to  reduce  our 
aid  to  South-Vietnam  now? 

The  PBcamxNT.  I  don't  think  we  think 
that  would  be  helpful  at  this  time.  If  you  re- 
duce your  aid.  It  is  possible  you  could  have 
some  effect  upon  the  government  structure 
there.  On  the  other  hand,  you  might  have  a 
situation  Which  could  bring  about  a  col- 
lapse. Strongly  In  our  mind  is  what  hap- 
pened in  the  case  of  China  at  the  end  of 
World  War  n,  where  China  was  lost — a  weak 
government  became  Increasingly  unable  to 
control  events.  We  don't  want  that. 

Mr.  Brinklet.  Mr.  President,  have  you  had 
any  reason  to  doubt  this  so-called  "domino 
theory,"  that  if  South  Vlet-Nam  falls,  the 
rest  of  Southeast  Asia  will  go  behind  It? 

The  PBxsmKNT.  No,  I  believe  it.  I  beUeve  It. 

I  think  that  the  struggle  is  close  enough. 
China  is  so  large,  looms  so  high  just  beyond 
the  frontiers,  that  if  South  Vlet-Nam  went. 
It  would  not  only  give  them  an  improved 
geographic  position  for  a  guerrilla  assault  on 
Malaya  but  would  also  give  the  impression 
that  the  wave  of  the  future  in  Southeast 
Asia  was  China  and  the  Communists.  So  I 
believe  It. 

Mr.  Brinklxt.  With  so  much  of  our  pres- 
tige, money,  so  on,  committed  in  South  Vlet- 
Nam,  why  cant  we  exercise  s  little  more  In- 
fluence there,  Mr.  President? 

The  PxEsraxNT.  We  have  some  Influence. 
We  have  some  Influence  and  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  carry  It  out.  I  think  wa  doat— we 


can't  expect  these  countries  to  do  everything 
the  way  we  want  to  do  them.  ITiey  have  their 
own  interest,  their  own  personalities,  their 
own  tradition.  We  can't  make  everyone  in 
our  image,  and  there  are  a  good  many  people 
who  don't  want  to  go  in  our  Image.  In  ad- 
dition, we  have  ancient  struggles  between 
countries.  In  the  case  of  India  and  Pakistan, 
we  would  like  to  have  them  settle  Kashmir. 
That  Is  our  view  of  the  best  way  to  defend 
the  subcontinent  against  communism.  But 
that  struggle  between  India  and  Pakistan  IB 
more  Imptortant  to  a  good  many  people  tn 
that  area  than  the  struggle  against  the  Com- 
munists. We  wotild  like  to  have  Cambodia. 
Thailand,  and  South  Viet-N.im  all  In  har- 
mony, but  there  are  ancient  differences  there. 
We  can't  make  the  world  over,  but  we  can 
influence  the  world.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
Is  that  with  the  assistance  of  the  United 
States  and  SEATO  (Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Or- 
ganization], Southea«t  Asia  and  Indeed  all 
of  Asia  has  been  maintained  Independent 
against  a  powerful  force,  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists. What  I  am  concerned  about  is  that 
Americans  will  get  Impatient  and  say.  be- 
cause they  don't  like  events  In  Southeast 
Asia  or  they  don't  like  the  Government  in 
Saigon,  that  we  should  withdraw.  That  only 
makes  It  esisy  for  the  Communists.  I  think 
we  should  stay.  We  should  use  our  influence 
in  as  effective  a  way  as  we  can,  but  we  shcmld 
not  withdraw. 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  HOGGS.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man on  his  statement.  As  a  Member  of 
the  House,  I  attended  leadership  meet- 
ings at  the  White  House  with  President 
Kennedy  throughout  his  Presidency, 
meetings  to  which  Mr.  O'Donnell  was  not 
privy,  and  I  never  at  any  time  heard  any 
such  discussion  as  appears  in  the  article 
in  Life  magazine  to  which  the  gentleman 
has  referred. 

I  might  say  further  that  the  references 
in  the  article,  the  snide  references,  to 
former  President  Johnson  are  equally 
untrue,  and  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  for  setting  the  record  straight. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  FEDERAL  TAX 
DOLLARS  TO  THE  STATES 

fMr.  BIAGGI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent has  proposed  legislation  that  would 
provide  for  distribution  of  Federal  tax 
dollars  to  the  States  with  no  strings  at- 
tached. This  essential  bill  has  been  gath- 
ering dust  In  the  files  of  the  Commltt*je 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

Our  State  and  local  governments  are 
finding  it  increasingly  difflcult  to  raise 
the  revenues  necessary  to  support  needed 
operations.  Property  taxes  long  ago  gave 
way  as  a  source  of  revenue,  and  more 
and  more  local  jurisdictions  have  had  to 
resort  to  the  income  tax.  States  entered 
this  field  even  earlier  as  their  other  rev- 
enue bases  proved  inadequate. 

The  Federal  revenue  sharing  program 
would,  in  its  first  phase,  provide  the 
States  with  an  increase  in  unrestricted 
revenues  so  that  each  government  could 
determine  how  the  funds  could  best  be 
utilized.  The  program  would  also  require 
that  a  certain  percentage  of  the  funds 
be  shared  with  local  governments. 

If  the  revenue  sharing  concept  Is  fully 
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developed,  the  allocations  should  per- 
mit gradual  phaseout  of  State  and  local 
income  tax  collections.  The  legislation 
ttial  IS  finally  enacted  should  have  this 
long-term  goal  in  sight. 

We  have  seen  a  vast  buildup  of  bu- 
reaucratic personnel,  paper,  and  build- 
ings here  in  Washington  and  elsewhere 
to  admmister  the  many  Federal  pro- 
grams. Much  of  this  proliferation  of 
Federal  people  and  things  is  due  to  the 
monumental  amount  of  requirements 
placed  on  an  applicant  for  a  Federal 
grant.  Channeling  funds  back  to  the 
States  and  bypassing  this  bureaucratic 
mess  would  mean  more  dollars  to  pro- 
vide for  more  of  the  needs  of  the  people. 

Moreover,  it  makes  no  sense  to  me 
to  have  three  income  tax  collectors  come 
knocking  at  my  door.  It  would  be  far 
more  efficient  to  let  the  mighty  Federal 
tax  collector  in  a  sense  collect  for  all 
three  through  expanded  operation  of 
the  revenue  sharing  concept. 

Last  year,  the  New  York  Legislature 
enacted  a  revenue  sharing  program  of 
its  own.  During  my  States  current  fiscal 
year— April  1.  1970-March  31.  1971— 
local  jurisdictions  will  receive  substan- 
tial sums  of  new  imited  aid.  I  sun  en- 
closing in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks  a 
description  of  the  State  of  New  York's 
revenue-sharing  program. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
eriunent  begin  a  similar  program  as  soon 
as  possible.  I  sincerely  hope  that  my 
colleague  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills* 
will  see  the  wisdom  of  the  revenue-shar- 
ing concept  and  begin  hearings  on  the 
very  near  future. 


EMERGENCY  BRIDGE  REPLACE- 
MENT PROGRAM 

(Mr.  MOLLOHAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  niinute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
liis  remarks. ) 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  time  to  urge  my 
colleagues  in  the  Congress  to  adopt  an 
emergency  bridge  replacement  program 
to  aid  States  with  a  preponderance  of 
antiquated  secondary  road  system 
bridges. 

In  my  State  of  West  Virginia,  for  ex- 
ample, we  have  more  older  bridges  pro- 
portionately than  any  other  SUte  in  the 
Nation,  and  most  are  not  over  Federal 
hiehways  and  thus  not  eligible  for  Fed- 
eral repair  money. 

The  Presidents  Ta5k  Force  on  Bridge 
Safety  found  West  Virginia  with  3,982 
bridges  built  prior  to  1935  and  1,633 
b.idee..  built  after  1935. 

To  bring  West  Virginia's  "deficient" 
bridges  up  to  adequate  standards  would 
cost  $169  million. 

Only  one  other  State— Virginia  with 
4.475  pre-1935  bridges  and  3,976  post- 
1935  bridges — has  more  of  its  bridges 
over  35  years  old  than  imder. 

On  a  national  basis  there  are  approxi- 
mately 88.900  bridges  described  as  crit- 
ically deficient  and  another  900  loca- 
tions where  new  crossings  must  be  con- 
structed over  major  waterways. 

The  cost  of  the  program,  if  started 
right  now,  would  be  more  than  $18  bil- 
lion. 

But  a  major  portion  of  the  critically 
deficient  bridges  not  Included  in  the  Fed- 


eral aid  system  of  lughwaya  are  also  not 
included  Ln  the  system  of  highways  un- 
der the  control  of  the  States,  and  there- 
fore without  substantial  Federal  aid  they 
probably  never  will  be  replaced. 

A  bill  under  consideration  would  pro- 
vide 90  percent  Federal  funding  for 
bridges  included  in  the  Federal  highway 
system  but  nothing  for  those  secondai^y 
road  bridges  which  are  not  included. 

We  desperately  need  a  program  to  aid 
in  Uie  repair  and  replacement  of  sec- 
ondary bridges,  especially  in  West  Vir- 
ginia where  we  have  so  many  of  them. 

Of  the  9.1  million  square  feet  of  deck 
area  on  West  Virginia  bridges,  some  17 
million  square  feet  are  considered  de- 
ficient. 

And  in  addition,  there  are  now  plans 
for  building  13  new  bridges  across  major 
waterways  in  the  State  at  a  cost  of  $14 
milUon. 

Our  rural  areas  form  the  lifelines  to 
our  cities  and  we  cannot  allow  them  to 
remain  isolated  because  of  unsafe 
bridges. 

STATEMENT  BY  ALEXANDER 

HEARD.  CHANCELLOR,  VANDER- 
BILT  UNIVERSITY,  ON  COMPLE- 
TION OF  HIS  MISSION  AS  SPECIAL 
ADVaSER  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

I  Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
27.  1970,  on  pages  25836-25839,  I  in- 
serted in  the  Congressiokal  Record  the 
text  of  the  summary  by  Dr.  Alexander 
Heard,  chancellor  of  Vanderbilt  Univer- 
sity, of  his  views  of  his  recent  assignment 
as  special  adviser  to  the  President  on  the 
problems  plaguing  American  universities. 
In  addition.  I  inserted  the  texts  of  sev- 
eral memorandums  that  Dr.  Heard  and 
his  coadviser.  Dr.  James  Cheek,  sent  to 
the  President  during  their  temporary 
term  of  service  from  May  8  through 
June  30,  1970. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  now  to  be 
able  to  report  that  the  complete  texts  of 
the  statement  of  Dr.  Heard,  a  summarj* 
of  his  activities  in  connection  with  his 
mission  as  special  adviser,  copies  of  re- 
cent commentaries  on  campus  issues,  and 
an  outline  of  topics  on  recommendations 
to  the  President,  are  now  available. 

Because  of  the  widespread  interest  in 
several  reports  on  the  parts  of  Drs. 
Heard  and  Cheek,  I  insert  them  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  I  hope  that 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  will, 
in  view  of  the  great  importance  of  the 
subject,  find  it  possible  to  read  them. 
The  material  follows : 

Statement  by  Alexander  Heard 
I  am  issuing  this  statement  pursuant  to 
a  suggestion  made  by  the  President  to  me 
on  July  17  that  a  summary  be  released  ol  the 
activities  undertaken  by  my  associates  and 
me,  along  with  the  texts  of  the  principal 
memoranda  we  have  sent  to  him  commenting 
on  campus  conditions.  I  am  also,  with  his 
agreement,  including  a  brief  outline  of  sub- 
jects on  which  recommendations  were  m»de, 
but  not  the  details  of  the  proposals. 

On  May  8,  the  President  asked  that  I  serve 
as  Special  Advisor  to  help  keep  him  "fully 
and  currently  informed  on  the  thinking  of 
the  academic  community  and  especially  of 
the  young."  I  was  "to  help  present  to  this 


Administration  the  views  and  sentiments  of 
the  campuses  around  the  country."  The 
President  later  also  asked  tliat  I  recommend 
ways  he  might  in  the  future  keep  better 
advised  on  campus  affairs.  These  two  re- 
quests constituted  my  assignment.  It  was 
not  my  function  to  Investigate  Individual 
campuses  nor  to  make  recuiiimendaiii  ns  to 
anyone  other  than  the  President  or  his  rep- 
resentatives. 

On  the  urging  of  academic  colleagues,  who 
had  proposed  to  the  President  that  he  make 
such  an  appointment,  I  accepted  the  as- 
signment as  an  adviser  on  campus  affairs  to 
the  President  (not  as  his  represenutlve  to 
the  campuses).  The  President  asked  that  the 
assignment  run  through  the  summer.  I  ac- 
cepted it  until  June  30.  The  Danforth  Foun- 
dation of  St.  Louis.  Missouri,  has  covered 
the  expenses  of  the  professional  staff, 
through  a  grant  to  Vanderbilt  University. 
Salaries  of  this  staff  have  been  paid  by 
their  regular  employers. 

Shortly  after  going  to  the  White  House,  I 
was  joined  by  James  E.  Cheek,  President  of 
Howard  University,  who  since  that  time  has 
had  the  same  access  to  the  President  as  I. 
Working  with  us  in  later  weeks  were  John 
Gaventa.  senior  student  and  president  of  the 
student  body,  Vanderbilt  University;  Miss 
Gall  Gordon,  White  House  summer  intern, 
senior  student.  Smith  College:  Charles  V. 
Kldd,  Director,  Council  on  Federal  Relations, 
Association  of  American  Universities;  and 
John  Searle,  Professor  of  Philosophy.  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Berkeley.  Supporting 
clerical  and  stenographic  suff  was  provided 
by  the  White  House. 

The  usefulness  of  our  mission  can  doubt- 
less best  be  appraised  after  a  period  of  time. 
Even  so,  observers  are  likely  to  measure 
what  they  see  and  don't  see  against  their 
own  hopes  and  standards,  without  knowledge 
of  what  might  or  might  not  have  occurred 
otherwise.  Moreover,  events  themselves  are 
sometimes  the  best  instructor. 

From  the  beginning,  the  President  and 
many  of  his  staff  have  made  us  welcome  and 
have  shown  hospitality  to  the  purposes  of 
our  novel  mission.  Dr.  Cheek  and  I  have  had 
more  access  to  the  President  than  I  antici- 
pated when  I  came,  and  all  we  could  reason- 
ably expect.  I  have  spent  over  eleven  hours 
with  him  in  sessions  of  various  kinds.  We 
have  submitted  memoranda  totaling  some  50 
single-space  pages,  not  including  exhibits, 
and  he  gave  evidence  of  reading  them.  Otir 
exposure  to  other  high  officials  of  the  gov- 
ernment has  l)een  extensive  (as  detailed 
below.)  The  President  asked  me  in  Cabinet 
meeting  to  circulate  as  "command  reading" 
to  all  members  of  the  Cabinet  the  memo- 
randum of  June  19  that  is  quoted  in  full 
below.  He  asked  members  of  the  Cabinet  to 
arrange  for  my  colleagues  and  me  to  meet 
with  their  senior  staff  in  each  department, 
which  we  did  to  the  extent  time  permitted. 
We  have  been  an  "embassy"  within  the  White 
House,  courteously  accorded  opportunities 
enjoyed  by  regular  staff.  In  a  sense,  we  have 
had  the  privileges  of  the  White  House  accom- 
panied only  by  the  responsibilities  we  Im- 
posed on  ourselves. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  predict  what  action 
the  President  will  take  on  particular  pro- 
posals made  to  him  or  the  extent  to  which 
we  may  have  affected  his  general  thinking. 
Nor  do  I  think  it  useful  to  estimate  what 
Influence  Dr.  Cheek  and  I  may  have  had  on 
actions  taken  by  him  or  others  in  the  recent 
past.  He  or  I.  or  t)oth  of  us.  recommended, 
for  example,  that  the  President  sign  the  vot- 
ing-rights bill,  that  the  tax  status  of  segre- 
gated Institutions  be  re-examined  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  that  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  and  the  Justice  Department 
work  with  the  American  Council  on  Educa- 
tion to  develop  guidelines  for  permissible 
political  activity  on  campuses,  that  the  Jus- 
tice Department  intervene  in  Jackson  during 
the  tense  weekend  of  the  buria'.s  of  the 
youths  killed  at  Jackson  State  College,  th»t 
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the  President  meet  on  two  occasions  with 
college  and  university  chief  executive  offi- 
cers, that  he  confer  privately  with  students 
when  he  visited  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  In 
May,  and  that  a  national  commission  be 
created  to  inquire  into  the  Kent  State  and 
Jackson  State  tragedies. 

In  some  cases,  of  which  these  are  illustra- 
tions, the  actions  taken  accorded  with  the 
recommendations.  We  were  pleased  with 
these  responses.  On  other  occasions,  pro- 
posals were  made  which,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  were  not  followed — for  example,  my 
suggestion  made  Immediately  after  arriving 
in  Washington  that  the  President  confer 
with  the  Special  Committee  on  Campus 
Tensions  of  the  American  CouncU  on  E:du- 
catlon  which  had  issued  an  informative  re- 
port In  April,  a  copy  of  which  I  sent  to  the 
President. 

The  President  made  clear  to  us  his  serious 
concern  over  campus  developments.  He  has 
displayed  openness  and  a  searching  Interest 
in  what  we  had  to  say  alDout  campus  beliefs, 
attitudes  and  behaviors,  the  conditions  that 
underlie  them,  and  their  significance  for 
public  policy  and  national  leadership.  I  judge 
the  mission  to  have  been  worthwhUe.  If  I 
had  known  on  May  8  what  I  know  now,  I 
would  still  willingly  have  undertaken  the 
assignment. 

The  Commission  on  Campus  Unrest,  cre- 
ated under  the  Chairmanship  of  Governor 
Scranton  following  the  tragedies  at  Kent 
State  University  and  Jackson  State  College 
has,  unlike  my  own  mission,  a  comprehen- 
sive charge.  Including  "to  identify  the  prin- 
cipal causes  of  campus  violence,  particularly 
In  the  specific  occurrences  of  this  spring." 
I  believe  its  work  can  be  a  compatible  follow- 
on  of  my  mission.  It  is  equipped  to  address 
the  phenomena  of  campus  violence  in  depth 
and  on  a  broad  front.  At  the  President's  re- 
quest, we  have  made  our  flies  available  to 
the  Scranton  Commission.  President  Cheek 
la  himself  a  member  of  the  Commission.  An- 
other of  our  group,  John  Ga\'enta.  has  be- 
lome  a  member  of  its  staff.  We  will  forward 
to  the  Scranton  Commission  future  com- 
munications sent  to  my  office  and  will  con- 
tinue to  assist  in  any  way  possible. 

Attached  are  three  addenda  to  this  re- 
lease: (1)  a  summary  of  activities;  (2)  copies 
of  written  commentaries  on  campus  condi- 
tions given  to  the  President  in  recent  weeks; 
and  ( 3 )  an  outline  of  topics  on  which  recom- 
mendations were  made  to  the  President. 

I.    SUMMARY    OF    ACTrvmSS 

A.  Input  from  campuies 

We  met  with  groups  from  approximately 
35  campuses  which  came  to  Washington  fol- 
lowing May  8.  along  with  a  large  number 
of  Individuals  familiar  with  campus  condi- 
tions. We  received  several  hundred  pieces  of 
unsolicited  mall  conveying  views  and  sug- 
gestions, some  40  resolutions  and  statements 
from  colleges  and  other  organizations,  nu- 
merous analyses,  report.s,  speeches,  and  other 
commentary,  and  a  range  of  petitions  and 
recommendations. 

We  held  a  one-day  conference  in  Wash- 
ington to  discuss  ways  to  Improve  govern- 
ment-campus communications,  and  another 
one-day  conference  in  Washington  to  discuss 
ways  to  expand  governmental  and  political 
opportunities  for  young  jjeople.  Both  ses- 
sions were  attended  by  individuals  Invited 
from  in  and  out  of  government.  In  and  out 
of  Washington. 

Through  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  a 
questionnaire  was  circulated  to  a  sample  of 
240  campuses  across  the  country  soliciting 
an  account  of  events  in  May  on  each  of  those 
campuses.  Returns  were  received  from   193. 

At  my  suggestion,  the  American  Council  on 
Education  commissioned  Louis  Harris  & 
Associates  to  survey  opinion  among  a  rep- 
resentative sample  of  students  on  four-year 
campuses  during  the  latter  part  of  May. 
The  results  of  that  poll  are  currently  being 
made  public  by  Harris. 

We   met    with    a   substantial    number   of 


representatives  of  educational  organizations 
located  In  Washington,  Including  the  Presi- 
dent and  Directors  of  the  American  Council 
on  Education. 

B.  Consult atioTU  in  Washington 

We  have  conferred  with  numerous  indi- 
viduals in  «md  out  of  government.  These 
Individuals  included  the  then  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Mr.  Pinch; 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Hardin; 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Mr.  Hlckel;  the 
Attorney  General,  Mr.  Mitchell;  the  then 
Secretary  of  Labor,  Mr.  Shultz;  and  the  lead- 
ership in  the  Congress,  Senators  Mansfield 
and  Scott,  Speaker  McCormack  and  Repre- 
sentative Ford. 

We  conferred  from  time  to  time  with  other 
Members  of  Congress  In  both  parties  in 
both  Houses,  and  with  officials  such  as  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  Mr. 
Thrower;  the  Director  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  Mr.  McElroy;  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Selective  Service  System,  Mr.  Tarr; 
and  Elliot  Richardson,  first  as  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Sate  and  later  as  Secretary  of  HEW. 
Various  meetings  were  held  with  personnel 
from  the  Department  of  State,  HEW,  the 
Peace  Corps,  the  Teacher  Corps,  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  the  White  House  Conferences  on 
Children  and  Youth,  etc. 

I  had  an  extended  meeting  with  the  Attor- 
ney General  and  senior  members  of  his  staff 
in  the  Department  of  Justice.  Colleagues 
joined  me  for  meetings  with  the  Secretary 
and  senior  staff  In  the  Departments  of  Agri- 
culture and  Commerce.  At  the  Invitation  of 
John  Ehrllchman,  Assistant  to  the  President 
for  Domestic  Affairs,  on  June  11  we  also  spoke 
to  the  "Sub-Cabinet,"  Presidential  appointees 
below  the  level  of  Secretary,  meeting  In  the 
Department  of  State  Auditorium.  We  also 
met  with  FICE,  the  Federal  Interagency  Com- 
mittee on  Education,  on  June  22. 

C.  White  House  consultations 

I  met  with  the  President  in  nine  sessions 
related  to  our  mission.  President  Cheek  has 
been  with  me  in  the  seven  sessions  held 
since  he  joined  our  mission.  In  each  in- 
stance, one  or  more  of  the  President's  staff 
was  also  present.  Two  meetings  concerned 
with  campus  unrest  were  set  up  independent- 
ly, one  on  May  21  with  representatives  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  (35  minutes)  and 
one  on  June  8  with  eight  young  White  House 
staff  members  who  had  visited  college  cam- 
puses (75  minutes) .  Two  of  the  sessions  were 
with  presidents  of  colleges  and  universities 
Invited  to  confer  with  Mr.  Nixon,  one  on  May 
20  of  presidents  from  predominantly  black 
colleges  (125  minutes)  and  one  on  June  22 
of  presidents  from  a  wider  range  of  institu- 
tions (90  minutes).  Four  private  sessions 
were  held  with  the  President,  on  May  12 
(90  minutes).  May  28  (45  minutes),  July  7 
(120  minutes),  and  July  17  (25  minutes)^. 
On  June  24.  I  appeared  before  the  Cabinet  in 
session  with  the  President  (65  minutes). 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Vice  President,  I 
met  with  him  and  two  of  his  staff  for  a  90- 
mlnute  conference.  I  met  later  with  his  staff 
for  a  conference  of  similar  length.  At  my  re- 
quest, the  Vice  President  received  a  group  of 
faculty  from  the  University  of  Minnesota.  I 
was  present  when  he  met  them  for  slightly 
over  two  hours. 

My  associates  and  I  have  conferred  fre- 
quently with  members  of  the  White  House 
staff,  doing  business  at  one  time  or  another 
with  two  dozen  or  so  of  them.  My  most  sig- 
nificant relationships  were  with  Messrs. 
Ehrllchman.  Finch.  Garment.  Kissinger,  and 
Moynlhan.  At  Mr.  Ehrllchman  s  request.  Pres- 
ident Cheek  and  I  met  on  June  2  with  his 
Domestic  Affairs  staff.  Throughout,  we  also 
exchanged  memoranda  with  members  of  the 
White  House  staff. 

We  have  not  submitted  a  formal,  written 
"report"  to  the  President.  Oxir  written  com- 
munications with  him  have  consisted  of  sev- 


eral memoranda.  Three  principal  memoranda 
were  Submitted  prior  to  appointments  wltb 
him  as  briefing  papers.  It  is  from  those  four 
memoranda  that  the  following  pages  come. 
In  reading  them,  please  remember  that  they 
were  prepared  at  different  times  and  for  dif- 
ferent purposes.  They  were  designed  to  aerre 
as  basis  for  discussion,  not  as  comprehensive 
treatments  of  a  topic.  Since  part  of  my  mis- 
sion was  to  present  information  on  campus 
views  and  sentiments,  the  observations  often 
simply  report  attitudes  held  by  others.  On 
occasion,  my  own  conclusions  or  those  of  my 
associates  are  given.  At  other  times,  the  "we" 
means  all  of  us  in  the  country.  The  context 
will  tisually  make  clear  who  Is  referred  to. 

Please  pay  special  attention  to  the  "Notes 
to  Press"  that  have  been  added  to  the  text 
for  the  purposes  of  this  release. 

n.    COMMENTARIES 

A. 

{Note  to  Press:  Following  is  given  the  text 
of  a  memorandvun  from  me  to  the  Presi- 
dent dated  June  19.  The  memorandum  re- 
ports certain  student  attitudes  and  waa 
given  to  the  President  prior  to  a  meeting 
with  a  group  of  college  and  university  pres- 
idents held  on  June  22,  to  serve  as  a  basis 
for  questions  he  might  explore  with  them.) 

Seven  million  students  enrolled  in  col- 
leges and  uni\'er8ities  are  on  the  threshold 
of  adult  citizenship.  Millions  more  In  high 
school  and  Junior  high  school  soon  will  be. 
What  they  beUeve,  how  they  behave,  will 
Inevitably  shape  decisively  futtire  life  in 
the  United  States  and  our  domestic  tran- 
quility this  coming  September. 

We  do  not  believe  that  our  national  gov- 
ernment really  understands  that  a  national 
crisis  confronts  us.  The  condition  cannot  be 
conceived  8ls  a  temporary,  aberrational  out- 
burst by  the  young,  or  simply  as  a  "campus 
crisis"  or  a  "student  crisis."  Because  of  its 
Immediate  and  pwteniial  consequences,  the 
condition  we  face  must  be  viewed  as  a  na- 
tional emergency,  to  t>e  addressed  with  the 
sense  of  urgency  and  openness  of  mind  re- 
quired by  national  emergrendes.  The  charac- 
teristics of  evol\-ing  student  thought — the 
characteristics,  not  their  origins,  are  treated 
here — help  Illuminate  the  condition  we  face. 

{Note  to  Press:  Please  note  particularly 
the  characteristics  here  portrayed  are  not 
offered  as  describing  all  college  students. 
The  student  papulation  Is  itself  divided  and 
often  intensely  polarized.  The  qualities  de- 
scrtljed  below  reveal,  according  to  our  analy- 
ses, present  and  developing  characteristics  of 
a  large  and  Important  segment  of  students.) 

1.  The  Meaning  of  May:   A  Big  Shove 
Leftward 

The  Cambodian  action  ( followed  by  the 
Jackson  State  and  Kent  State  killings) 
sharply  intensified  feelings  among  students 
already  protesting  the  war  and  showing  dis- 
affection with  society  generally.  More  im- 
portant. Cambodia  provoked  and  exposed 
anti-war  and  societal  discontents  among 
large  numbers  of  students  of  normally  mod- 
erate and  conservative  political  viewpoints. 
Before  Cambodia,  many  of  us  on  the  cam- 
puses believed  that  deep  disaffection  afflicted 
only  a  small  minority  of  students  Now  we 
conclude  that  May  triggered  a  vast  preexist- 
ing charge  of  p>entup  frustration  and  dis« 
satisfaction. 

A  poll  conducted  for  the  American  CouncU 
on  Education  at  the  end  of  May  provides 
significant  empirical  evidence  of  widespread 
anti-wax  feeling,  concern  over  domestic  fail- 
ures, disaffection  with  government  lead- 
ers, and  loss  of  confidence  in  the  basic  Inst!- 
tuitlons  of  our  society.  The  pwll  sampled 
opinion  on  a  representative  variety  of  50 
four-year  campuses,  seeking  thus  to  reach 
a  representative  sample  of  students.  (It  was 
conducted  by  Louis  Harris  and  Associates, 
the  only  organization  found  able  to  make 
the  poll  on  short  notice.  George  Gallup  was 
unable  to  do  so.  The  full  report  of  the  poll 
will  be  provided  to  yotir  staff  on  completion.) 
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Of  those  quesuoned.  48  percent  said  they 
had  actuaUv  taken  part  In  anO-war  protests 
in  May:  62  percent  believed  themselves  more 
polltlcaUy  active  than  a  year  ago;  76  percent 
aald  they  feel  basic  changes  In  the  system 
will  be  necessary  to  Improve  the  quality  of 
IJeinAmenca. 

(Note  to  Press:  Many  of  our  conversations 
and  ^Tlrten  communications  were  private 
ones  with  students  or  others  who  did  not 
claim  to  speak  for  their  institutions.  Dr 
Cheek  and  I  have  not  made  any  individual 
lusMtution  -he  subject  of  any  conunent*ry, 
report  or  recommendation  to  the  President. 
Where  iu^stltutlons  were  cited  for  Illustrative 
puTJ«es  as  in  two  places  In  the  following 
paragraph  and  the  Information  came  from 
private  sources,  the  lUustratlons  have  been 
om-tted  in  this  release.  In  each  cate  where 
this  is  done,  it  is  so  Indicated.) 

The  teitlmonv  of  delegations  visiting 
Washington  that  we  interviewed  (from  about 
30  campuses  across  the  country)  and  the 
manv  hundreds  of  letters  received  strongly 
support  these  conclusions.  StudenU  from 
agricultural  schools  (for  example,  .  .  .)  and 
engineering  schools  (for  example,  .  .  .)  »ld 
thev  had  previously  been  politically  Inactive, 
but'  were  now  among  the  protestors.  Some 
s-udeni  sentiment  favoring  U.S.  policies  In 
Souheas:  Asia  is  visible,  but  the  general 
effect  of  May  was  one  of  radicalizing  as  well 
as  rolltlclzlng  student  opinion  across  the 
board.  One  senses  that  from  the  best  of  otir 
voung  comes  the  worst  of  despair.  The  Uni- 
versity   of    Minnesota's    Regent    Professors 

wrote :  , 

•A  frightening  picture  Is  seen  by  those  of 
us  who  work  dallv  with  college  students.  We 
find  among  our  bright,  hard-working,  ambi- 
tious, weil-read  students  a  widespread  dis- 
trust of  their  government,  a  growing  despair 
about  the  political  process,  a  mixture  of  fear 
ann  resentment  toward  Americas  leadership 
The^  are  not  lazv.  violent  irresponsible 
rebels— thev  are  compet«nt  and  conscientious 
young  people,  quietly  pursuing  their  studies 
to  be  physicians,  businessmen,  lav^yers.  engi- 
neers, psychologists,  biologists." 

2.  The  Integrity  of  Intentions 
As  baffling  as  student  behavior  often  ap- 
pears, we  cannot  discount  Its  motives.  ".Ml 
s'udeii-^  want  to  do  U  to  restore  the  real 
ideals  of  democracy  for  which  the  United 
S-a-e-  has  stood  for  In  the  past,"  so  said  cne 
\nothe-  crying  for  what  he  called  a  sense  of 
hum-iiaty,  deplored  viewing  war  solely  In 
military  terms  (winning  or  losing)  Instead 
cf  in  human  terms  (death  and  suffering). 

T^ough    ofen   emoMonal   and   egccontrlc. 
the  passions  of  Idealism  produce  not  only 
b-ave  heroes  on  the  battlefield  but  also  de- 
termined fighters  in  the  struggles  for  social 
change.  Whatever  one  may  think  of  Its  orlgin.s 
or  consequences,  the  Idealism  of  college  stu- 
den-s  toward  domestic  and  overseas  problems 
embrace*  an  increasing  willingness  to  aban- 
don the  conventional  postures  of  national 
and  personal  Interest.  (The  mood  is  famUlar 
to  those  of  us  who  went  to  college  In  the 
1930s  )  There  Is  a  humane  concern  frr  vic- 
tims of  racial  discrimination,  for  those  who 
suffer  in  the  urban  ghetto,  for  the  poor  In 
Appalachla.  and   for  those   who  die— under 
whatever  flag— in  Southeast  Asia.  According 
to  a  nationwide  survey  conducted  at  Swarth- 
more  College,  students'  draft  status  seems  to 
have   little   relation   to   his   position    for   cr 
against  the  war.  {Note  to  Press:  The  survey 
was  done  bv  Professor  Kenneth  Oergen  and 
Mary    K.    Gergen,    Psychology    Department. 
S  war*  h  more.) 

The  strain  of  Idealism  In  college  students 
helps  to  explain  the  Intensity  of  beliefs  and 
the  vigor  of  actions  rooted  In  those  beliefs 
Student  behavior  that  to  some  seems  simply 
"unpatriotic"  may  be  Intended  by  the  stu- 
dent as  the  highest  form  of  patriotism.  Not 
my  country  right  or  wrong,  argues  such  a 
student,  but  my  country.  If  she  la  right,  and 
to  set  her  right.  If  she  Is  wrong. 


3.  The  Emerging  Class  Consciousness  of 
Students 
The  self -Identification  by  college  students 
as  a  separate  class  in  society  Is  assuming 
extraordinary  proportions.  A  student  class 
may  well  become  a  structural  feature  of  our 
political  scene,  remaining  after  present  is- 
sues are  ended. 

Student  class  "solidarity"  stems  In  Im- 
portant measure  from  the  conviction  of 
many  students  that  they  do  not  find  sym- 
pathy  for  their  concerns  or  understanding  of 
Uielr  problems  among  older  people,  from 
the  belief  that  older  society  brings  unwar- 
ranted sanctions  against  them  for  wanting  to 
be  different  {.e.g..  objections  agaUist  uncon- 
ventional appearance,  use  of  marijuana,  etc.) , 
and  from  the  perception  that  "society"  Im- 
properly Imposes  burdens  upon  them  which, 
having  had  little  part  In  their  Imposition, 
they  do  not  wish  to  carry  (the  draft  and 
"irrelevant"  college  curriculum  being  most 
often  cited) .  One  student  observed  that  If  he 
were  working  in  a  factory  he  would  be  viewed 
as  an  adult,  but  while  In  college,  he  Is  "viewed 
as  a  little  boy." 

Whether  easllv  understandable  by  older 
persons  or  not,  we  are  stiU  faced  by  a  new 
fact  of  political  life:  growing  cla-ss  con- 
sciousness among  students.  For  effective 
national  government,  this  constituency 
requires  attention  and  understanding  Just 
as  do  farmers,  organized  labor,  veterans, 
blacks,  etc.  This  group,  however,  has  much 
ambition,  much  energy,  and  more  future  than 
the  others.  Student  class  consciousness  has 
been  growing  for  some  years,  but  the  Cam- 
bodian crisis  catapulted  it  into  something 
approaching  a  national  political  movement^ 
The  crisis  also  threw  a  sizable  percentage  of 
previously  moderate  and  r.polltlcal  students 
into  the  arms  of  the  radical  elements  In  the 
unlversltv  community.  This  class  con- 
sciousness leads  very  easily  to  another 
quality. 

4.  Pears  and  Pacts  of  Repression 
Men  of  wide  experience  and  goodwill  ask, 
"What  Is  this  repression  I  hear  about?  Where 
is  ir?  Certalnlv  no  one  Is  repressing  criticism 
of  the  government.  What  Is  being  repressed?" 
Perhaps  the  mat'er  can  be  understood  by 
reference  to  Jackson  State  and  Kent  State. 
To  most  Americans,  they  were  exceptional 
events,  trrgic  and  to  be  deplored,  but  acci- 
dental and  unusual  To  the  disaffected,  they 
are  "^he  norm.  The  disaffected  regard  the  safe 
and  easv  expression  of  dissent  as  the  excep- 
tion, and  they  see  the  killings  as  an  expres- 
sion of  the  American  system  of  authority. 
Here  is  a  paragraph  written  by  a  professional 
psvchrlogist  from  Vanderbilt  who  was  reared 
n^ar  Jackson.  MlsM.sslppl.  which  he  visited 
after  the  killings: 

"Jackson  State  College  students  now  find 
ihemselves  In  .i  great  dilemma.  They  are 
nearlv  paralyzed  by  the  fear  that  anv  slen  of 
demanstratlon  or  protest  may  be  prejudged 
as  a  sign  of  disorder  that  will  result  In 
murder  and  massacre.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  fepl  an  :ncreasing  urgency  to  be  heard, 
to  express  their  feelings  as  hunmn  beinas. 
and  to  experience  the  dignity  and  freedom 
that  characterise  'he  new  humanness.  Many 
feel  they  must  bow  to  the  f:vstem  epitomized 
In  the  MissL-islppl  Highway  Patrol,  or  risk 
death  In  a  strugcle  for  a  new  level  of  per- 
sonal freed  im." 

Perhaps  we  understand  how  this  comes 
to  be  on  a  black  campus  In  Missls-slppl.  Yet. 
with  the  developme'it  of  cla."ss  consciousness, 
similar  foellnes  of  f»ftr  and  persecution  have 
developed  among  students  in  general.  The 
Vanderbllt  profespor  further  observes.  "I  be- 
lieve these  turbulent  interactions  of  fear, 
anger,  shsune.  and  despair  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  desperate  search  for  personal  in- 
tegrltv  and  freedom  on  the  other  hand  new 
characterize  a  large  and  rapidly  growing 
nationwide  segment  of  students,  other 
youths,  and  adults." 
Plfty-elght  percent  of  the  studemts  In  the 


poll  agreed  with  a  statement  that,  compared 
to  a  year  before,  the  United  States  had  be- 
come a  highly  repressive  society.  Intolerant  of 
dissent.  Among  the  goals  choeen  for  many 
of  the  student  strikes  In  May  appears  the 
demand  "that  the  United  States  Government 
end  Its  systematic  repreeBlon  of  political  dis- 
sidents," .         ,.  ^ 
Among  the  evidences  of  repression  often 
cited  are:  "police  brutality,"  In  a  variety  of 
forms  ranging  from  hostility  toward  demon- 
stratore  to  the  alleged  unjustifiable  aasaulta 
of  the  Black  Panther  Party;   curfews;   pro- 
hibitions against  awembly  of  more  than  a 
limited  number   of  persons;    sledgehammer 
statement*  by  public  officials  Impugning  the 
motives  of  dissent;    and  discouragement  of 
outspokenness   on    grounds    of   protocol    or 
propriety.  The  arrest  of  students  and  faculty 
after  your  speech  in  Knoxvllle  for  "dlsrupt- 
ina  religious  service"  Is  taken  as  evidence, 
as  are  the  attacks  by  construction  workers 
on  students  In  New  York  and  on  the  veteran 
and  his  family  in  St.  Louis. 
5.  Intellectual  Intolerance  on  Campuses 
Some  students  are  guilty  of  a  brand  of 
repression  of  their  own.  Its  roots  Include  dis- 
trust and  self-righteousness.  Intolerance  of 
contrary  opinion  on  certain  campuses  has 
become  a  virulent  form  of  antl-lntellectual- 
ism.  sometimes  Involving  violent  and  dlsrup- 
Uve  attempts  to  silence  opposing  views.  Said 
a  .  .  .  undergraduate:  "You  cant «j  around 
worrying  about  freedom   of  ^peech^d  of 
aocew   when   something    like    CamlMia    Is 

^ras^'lntolerance  poses  as  great -a  threat 
from  wlihln  to  the  educaUonal  freedom  of 
our  campuses  as  they  face  from  without  _ 

In  emphasizing  campus  intolerance  I  also 
emphasize  that  on  many  campuses  dissent 
has  been  expressed  with  high  loyalty  to  con- 
cepts of  free  speech,  open  forum  and  intel- 
lectual freedom.  Strong  efforts  by  studenl^ 
and  faculty  to  moderate  the  heat,  restrain 
emotionalism,  and  keep  the  way  open  to  ex- 
pression of  all  vlevk-points  have  been  notable 
on  many  campuses. 

6.  Lack  of  "Responsiveness"  by  Government 
Young  people  have  always  been  Impatient. 
If    only    because    of    their    shortened    time 
perspective. 

But  even  from  an  adult  perspective,  educa- 
tional and  governmental  Institutions  are 
often  sluggish.  When  leaders  and  institu- 
tions do  not  appear  to  move  effectively  to- 
ward solution  of  problems,  the  result,  as 
expressed  by  the  current  Pre.-ident  of  the 
Rlpon  Society.  Is  "a  frightening  feeilng  of 
frustration,  betraval  and  Impotence  among 
students  of  all  philosophical  outlooks.  Stu- 
dents  are  exhausted  with  a  war  which  h-is 
offered  victory  Just  around  the  corner  for  all 
the  vears  cf  their  political  awareness."  Says 
a  professcr  of  government  from  .  .  .  :  '  If 
the  best  of  our  young  men  and  women  now 
In  colleges  and  universities  believe  strongly 
thxit  Government  is  unresponsive,  that  It  Is 
not  an  Instrument  through  which  they  cs^ 
work,  the  future  of  the  country  Is  Indeed 

grim."  . 

Tlie  apparent  Ineffectiveness  of  our  in- 
EtlTutlons  in  solving  the  great  problems 
of  the  day — e.g.,  the  war,  racism,  envlron- 
niental  dcaiv— is  as  great  a  cause  of  dis- 
affection as  are  any  of  the  problems  them- 
selvp*;. 

7.  Lack  of  'Credibility"  In  Government 
A  student  pleaded:  He  wanted  to  beUeve 
his  po'-ermnent.  but  how  could  he?  It  lied 
when  the  U-2  was  shot  down,  when  the  Bay 
of  Pigs  was  Invaded,  repeatedly  about  Viet- 
nam. 

Disbelief,  added  to  fear  of  repression  and 
lack  of  re'^ponsiveness,  produces  an  Immense 
skepticism  of  government.  Only  19  percent 
of  the  students  surveyed  believed  that  troops 
would  really  remam  in  CambodU  for  only 
six  to  eight  weeks:  only  25  percent  believed 
the  Administration  had  been  frank  with  the 
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American  public  in  the  handling  of  the  war; 
only  21  percent  thought  the  Cambodian 
move  would  actually  shorten  the  war. 
Skepticism  produces  basic  distrust,  polariza- 
tion, and  disaffection. 

8.  The  "Validity"  of  the  Whole  System 

Students  a.ik:  How  can  n  "system  of  govern- 
ment that  prcduces  a  Vietnam  and  is  unable 
to  rectify  It  be  valid?  Are  we  really  a  good 
country?  For  m.my.  Cambodia  v.-as  the  con- 
clusive ne'Jrative  reply. 

About  70  percent  of  college  youth  had 
seriotis  doubts  about  the  action.  That  war 
has  been  going  on  for  nearly  all  their  po- 
litically conscious  Uvos.  Add  to  this  the  ether 
tensions  and  unfulllled  expectations  of  the 
society.  Sixty-five  percent  of  students  said 
that  our  troubles  stem  from  economic  com- 
petition as  a  way  of  life;  78  percent  said  that 
the  United  States  lacks  a  sense  of  values.  Is 
too  conformist  and  materialistic  Serious 
students  of  government,  including  some  p>o- 
Utlca!  leaders  them-iclves,  worry  whether  we 
can  solve  the  problems  of  race,  poverty, 
health,  environmental  contamination,  for- 
eign war,  and  all  the  rest.  Unlike  previous 
crises  In  our  recent  history,  not  Just  Indi- 
viduals and  policies  are  being  questioned, 
but  the  political  system  itself. 

9.  "One  More  Chance" 

Frustrated,  disillusioned  students  are  say- 
ing, "The  system  has  one  more  chance."  They 
are  not  always  clear  on  v.  hen  and  how  they 
will  know  whether  the  system  ha-s  success- 
fully used  that  chance — except  that  ending 
the  war  this  sununer  would  earn  high  marks. 
What  If  the  system  does  not  measure  up? 
Some  say  revolution:  some  say  they  will 
leave  the  country;  others  say  they  don't 
know. 

It  does  seem  clear  that  the  political  acti- 
vation stimulated  in  May  will  have  a  residual 
effect,  leaving  students  more  sensitive  po- 
litically, more  determined  to  take  a  part  in 
the  governmental  process,  and  feeling  more 
deeply  about  a  range  of  Issues,  At  present, 
a  significant  proportion  of  students  say 
that  they  will  direct  their  energiss  through 
ordinary  political  channels.  Fifty-nine  per- 
cent of  those  who  participated  In  recent  pro- 
tests and  39  percent  of  all  students  sur- 
veyed, say  they  plan  to  participate  this  fall 
m  campaigns  for  "peace  candidates  "  As  one 
letter  put  it,  "The  vast  majority  of  moderate 
student-  see  this  as  a  desperate  effort  to  chal- 
lenge the  revolutionaries  and  radicals  and 
to  make  the  system  work."  If  those  efforts 
are  condemned,  or  receive  no  encouragement, 
and  apprehensions  about  the  war  continue 
to  deepen,  then,  as  President  James  Hester 
of  New  York  University  put  it,  "We  can  ex- 
pect the  hardcore  radicals  to  gam  Influence 
and  increasingly  violent  demonstrations  to 
take  place." 

The  situation  is  beyond  partisan  politics. 
Not  surprisingly,  over  three-fifths  of  the 
students  surveyed  perceived  no  real  dif- 
ference between  the  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican parties.  More  significantly,  few  pres- 
ent-dav  political  leaders  have  extensive  stu- 
dent support.  Loyalty  to  existing  Institutions 
and  faith  In  the  country  are  crucial  contem- 
porary Issues. 

10.  Black  Students 

The  national  emergency  our  nation  faces 
Is  more  acute  for  black  students,  by  several 
powers  of  magnitude,  than  for  other  stu- 
dents. The  fact  of  their  lives  and  I'lelr  sense 
of  deprivation  multiply  their  feai-s  and  frus- 
trations and  bitterness.  We  will  be  addressing 
you  separately  about  their  sjjeclal  enaer- 
gency. 

B 

{Note  to  Press:  A  second  long  memoran- 
dum dated  July  6  was  sent  to  the  President 
for  the  two  purposes  stated  below.  The  ma- 
terial pertaining  to  the  first  purpose  is  here 
quoted  in  full.) 


This  memorandum  does  two  things.  First, 
It  states  why  we  believe  It  essential  that 
you  and  members  of  the  Administration 
develop  as  deep  an  understanding  as  possible 
of  moods  and  beliefs  on  oin-  campuses — and 
In  the  black  community,  where  attitudes  and 
behavior  connect  closely  with  the  moods 
and  beliefs  of  black  students:  Second,  It 
recommends  procedures  to  help  do  this  dur- 
ing the  next  12  months. 

Youth  and  black  attitudes  are  uniquely 
important  to  governing  the  United  States  in 
the  I970's. 

1.  The  segment  of  black  and  white  young 
people  who  are  baffled,  disillusioned,  and 
angered  are  at  a  crucial  psychological  and 
Intellectual  stage  In  their  lives,  a  stage  that 
shapes  lasting  personal  attitudes  and  con- 
victions. Many  talented  Individuals  who  have 
futiu-es  of  potentially  great  social  influence 
are  affected.  That  fact  alone  behooves  the 
nation's  leadership  to  understand  them  and 
to  be  understood  by  them. 

The  percentage  of  students  attending  four- 
year  Institutions  who  are  disaffected  Is  suffi- 
ciently large  to  warrant  concern.  Look  at 
these  Illustrative  results  from  the  survey 
made  for  the  American  Council  on  Education 
by  Louis  Harris  during  the  period  May  20-26, 
1970.  (A  copy  of  the  survey  repwrt  is  attached 
as  Tab  A.)  {Note  to  Press:  Please  don't  call 
us  for  copies.  We  have  none  left.) 

Of  the  students  interviewed,  17  percent 
characterized  themselves  as  "conservative"  or 
•far  right"  and  27  percent  as  "middle-of-the- 
road."  a  total  of  44  percent  of  the  sample. 
Among  these : 

|l  n  petcenti 


Conserv- 
ative Middle- 
or  f»r  of-the- 
r(ght  road 


70  75    Agreed  that  "until  the  older  generation 

comes  to  understand  the  new  priorities 
and  life  style  ot  the  young,  serious 
conflict  is  going  to  continue"  (p.  37). 

47  64    Agreed  that  "our  troubles  all  stem  from 

making  economic  competition  the 
basis  ot  our  v^ay  of  lite"  (p.  42). 

50  27    Agreed  that  "except  lor  a  fev*  radicals, 

most  young  Americans  are  satisfied 
with  the  direction  in  which  America  is 
heading"  (p.  48) 

57  66    Believed  that   "basic  changes  in  the 

system  will  be  necessary  to  improve 
the  quality  ot  lite  in  America."— 92 
percent  of  the  blacks  believed  this 
(P  55). 

62  45    Agreed  that  "the  recent  protests  and 

violence  are  a  sign  oi  serious  dis- 
integration ot  American  society." 
(This  and  the  following  responses  are 
not  included  in  the  attached  report. 
The  tabulations  from  which  they  are 
drawn  are  available  to  your  staff.) 

35  41     Believe  that    'it  is  possible  to  have  a 

violent    revolution    in    the    country 
which  would  overthrow  our  govern- 
ment." 
9  13    Believe  that  such  a  revolution  "stands  a 

real  chance  ot  succeeding." 


These  are  only  the  conservative  and  mod- 
erate students.  The  responses  from  students 
who  classify  themselves  as  "liberal"  and  "lar 
left"  reveal  much  greater  disaffection.  Even 
with  substantial  sampling  errors,  the  basic 
point  would  remain:  Among  an  important 
segment  of  citizens  on  whom  the  future  gov- 
erance  of  the  nation  Inevitably  will  in  part 
depend,  there  is  siguificBnt  lack  of  ct^nfi- 
dence  In  the  present  state  of  the  United 
States. 

2.  We  are  warned  on  all  sides  that  events 
of  this  summer  will  determine  whicb  col- 
leges and  universities  open  this  fall,  and 
under  what  conditions.  A  widening  of  the 
war  will  make  It  Impossible  for  some  insti- 
tutions to  operate  normally.  The  residual 
acUvatlng  effects  of  May  promise.  In  any 
event,  to  keep  Issues  alive  (e.g.,  BOTC)  and 
campuses  tense.  The  elections  will  furtber 
agitate  and  poUticlEe  the  camptues. 


{Note  to  Press:  These  comments  were 
made  privately.  By  making  them  public,  we 
do  not  wish  to  encourage  the  poaslbllltlea 
of  their  becoming  true.) 

Several  dozen  camptises  experienced  vio- 
lence in  May.  The  killings  at  Jackson  State 
and  Kent  State  heighten  exp!as;ve  Tensions 
In  many  locales.  Young  blacks  are  on  edge 
everywhere.  Backlash  and  polarlaatlon  add 
to  the  compound  of  volatility. 

We  have  been  exposed  to  much  sober  argu- 
ment that  our  International  policies  simply 
must  in  the  future  take  greater  account  of 
factors  affecting  what  we  shall  call  Internal 
U.S.  security.  You  are  better  acquainted  than 
anyone  else  with  the  painful  competition 
for  the  funds  that  finance  domestic  pro- 
grams that  affect  the  social  health  of  the 
nation,  and  hence  Ite  Internal  security.  On 
another  front,  however,  the  quaUty  ol  feel- 
ings that  lead  citizens  to  reject  order  and 
normal  authority,  that  lead  to  violence  and 
other  disruptions,  are  not  easy  to  compre- 
hend secondhand. 

That  IS  why  we  see  the  need  for  you  to 
Judge  at  close  range  the  varieties  of  thought 
and  feeling  that  pervade  the  academic  and 
black  communities.  When  disaffection  U  so 
widespread  among  conscientious,  patriotic 
people  that  abUity  to  govern  In  accordance 
with  traditional  precepts  is  called  into  ques- 
tion—and many  believe  this  Is  now  the  case 
and  win  continue  to  be— the  symptoms  and 
the  sources  of  the  trouble  need  your  personal 
analysis.  ^  ,, 

3  The  voung  mav  be  trying  to  tell  us 
things  we  ought  to  hear.  You  should  have 
the  chance  to  evaluate  firsthand  the  assump- 
tions of  those  who  reach  different  conclu- 
sions from  vours  about  Southeast  Asia.  The 
views  of  youth  and  the  trends  they  represent 
have  grave  political  and  social  consequences. 
Effective  execution  of  foreign  policy  and 
maintenance  of  respect  In  the  world  are  both 
hampered  by  dissent  at  home. 

{Note  to  Press:  Please  note  that  the  fol- 
lowing reference  to  a  "communications  gap" 
does  not  refer  simply  to  difference  in  vo- 
cabularv  but  also  to  difference  In  assump- 
tions aiid  definitions.  See  the  section  follow- 
ing the  next  paragraph  called  "A  Student  s 

View  ") 

The  "generation  gap"  and  'credibility  gap" 
are  really  largelv  a  communications  gap.  A 
communications' gap  results  when  those  who 
seek  to  communicate  use  different  assump- 
tions and  definitions.  A  nationwide  poll 
taken  last  October  showed  81  percent  of  re- 
spondents saying  that  "the  anti-war  dam- 
onstrators  may  not  be  entirely  right,  but 
they  are  raising  real  questions  that  ought 
to  be  dlsctiased  and  answered."  It  is  hard  to 
discuss  and  answer  without  a  common  lan- 
euage  Tab  B,  "A  Student's  -Tlew,"  suggests 
tome  of  the  sources  of  the  communications 
gap  and  of  the  seemingly  Indelible  differ- 
ences over  policy. 

A  student's  viev 

This  memorandum  addresses  three  ques- 
tions we  have  heard  discussed  around  the 
White  House  about  student  atUtudes  and 
their  relationship  to  Administration  policies. 
We  have  sought  to  compress  here  the  views 
of  a  "composite"  stvident.  Somethmg  like 
these  views  are  held  by  significant  numbers 
of  activated  students,  although  obviously 
not  by  all  such  students.  We  report  these 
views  as  an  aid  to  understanding  the  ques- 
tions being  asked,  not  to  Imply  their  validity 
nor  to  question  their  validity. 

I.  Why  do  the  President  and  disaffected 
college  youth  have  trouble  "communicating" 
about  Vietnam? 

At  least  four  factors  are  at  work. 

First,  the  President  uses  words  that  mean 
one  thing  to  him  but  something  different 
to  many  students.  For  example,  he  has  em- 
phasized that  he  and  students  both  want 
•peace. "  By  peace"  students  mean  an  end 
oX   the   killing   immediately.   To   them   the 
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President  seenis  to  mean  not  that  but  "a 
Just  peace"  and  "seU-det«nnlnatlon  for 
South  Vietnam."  which  they  see  as  prob- 
ably meaning  maintenance  of  a  pro- American 
regime  In  Saigon,  continued  U.S.  military 
presence  In  Southeast  Asia,  and  whatever 
miut-iry  action  Is  necessary  to  produce  these 
ends. 

Exacerbating  this  difficulty  Is  the  belief  of 
many  students  i shared,  it  Is  fair  to  say,  by 
many  nonstudents)  that  the  course  we  ar<» 
on  has  no  real  chance  of  success.  They  do 
not  believe  Hanoi  can  be  Induced  to  negot'- 
ate.  They  find  unthinkable  using  enough 
military  power  to  force  Hanoi  to  negotiate. 
They  believe  the  longer  we  keep  flghU?ig 
thj  more  difficult  the  U.S.  position  become.'  at 
home  and  before  world  opIrJon.  They  bell've 
our  leaders  must  understand  this,  and  c'>n- 
sequently  when  those  leaders  do  not  act 
accordingly  by  "getting  out."  they  must  be 
either  blind  or  evil.  Frustration  to  the  piilnt 
of  fury  builds  up  from  watching  ua  follow, 
at  an  enormous  cost  In  human  life,  a  policy 
they  believe  to  be  leading  nowhere.  Vhen 
the  President  explains  that  we  must  a-it  In 
Cambodia  to  protect  the  lives  of  American 
fighting  men.  they  argue  that  It  would  be 
better  protection  to  bring  the  men  home. 

The  President's  admirable  remarks  in  St. 
Louis  on  June  25.  1970,  showed  Insight  Into 
student  idealism  and  compassion  for  their 
anxieties.  The  phrase  "to  win  peace."  how- 
ever, does  not  describe  a  proper  goal  In  the 
eyes  of  some  students. 

Second,  what  the  President  regards  as  suc- 
cesses, students  often  regard  very  differently. 
Reducing  the  troop  level  In  Vietnam  by  some- 
lime  in  1971  to  something  over  200.000  men 
seems  to  many  in  government  a  formidable 
achievement.  The  President  so  proclaims  it. 
Yet  to  the  young,  who  face  the  draft  and. 
think  on  the  time  scale  of  youth,  these  with- 
drawals seem  wholly  Inadequate.  Their  atti- 
tude should  not  be  mistaken  for  that  of  a 
draft-dodger  in  World  War  11.  They  are  not 
seeking  to  avoid  personal  danger.  Rather, 
they  abhor  personal  involvement  In  a  war 
thev  perceive  as  "immoral."  Hence,  a  plan  to 
have  a  troop  level  of  over  200.000  men  next 
year,  and  possibly  Indefinitely,  seems  Intol- 
erable— to  the  point  that  some  of  them  say 
they  would  prefer  to  kill  and  be  killed  In  a 
revolution  at  home  to  being  Involved  In  an 
Immoral  war  abroad. 

Third,  to  some  students,  the  President  ap- 
pears not  to  understand  the  nature  of  the 
crisis  that  has  come  over  the  country.  He 
speaks  of  "deep  divisions"  in  the  country. 
But  'deep  divisions"  suggests  a  serious  dis- 
agreement In  a  stable  society,  a  matter  of 
different  groups  holding  different  opinions, 
whereas  students  perceive  the  situation  in 
radically  different  terms.  They  see  not  Just 
differences  of  opinion,  but  rather  the  whole 
social  order  as  being  in  a  state  of  eroelon. 
In  the  St  Louis  speech  the  President  said. 
"we  should  do  something  about  It  and  not 
allow  that  division  to  become  something  that 
eventually  could  erupt  and  destroy  a  society." 
The  student  says  the  division  Is  already 
erupting  and  destroying  the  society. 

The  President's  visit  to  the  Lincoln  Memo- 
rial on  May  9  was  a  splendid  act.  Reports  got 
about,  however,  that  the  President  passed 
pleasant  queries  about  surfing  and  football. 
That  offended  students  who  felt  Immersed 
In  a  national  tragedy,  like  telling  a  Joke  at 
a  funeral. 

Fourth,  and  this  really  underlies  the  other 
points,  the  President  and  some  students  pro- 
ceed from  vastly  differing  assumptions.  The 
Persident  says  "America  has  never  lost  a  war." 
as  if  "wlnninE;"  or  "losing"  were  the  impor- 
tant consideration.  He  seems  to  them  to  hold 
attitudes  derived  from  the  Cold  War,  such  as 
the  domino  theory,  and  to  view  Communism 
In  Southeast  Asia  as  a  source  of  danger  to 
America.  Wrongly  or  rightly,  many  of  our 
best  informed  student*  do  not  share  these 
assumptions. 


The  President  speaks  of  maintaining  "na- 
tional honor"  and  Implies  that  this  can  be 
done  through  military  power.  Students  dis- 
tressed with  the  failure  of  their  country  to 
achieve  all  its  ambitious  Ideals  at  home  and 
abroad  think  of  "national  honor"  as  some- 
thing yet  to  be  attained.  They  se€  the  Viet- 
nam war  and  Its  effects  at  home  as  obstruct- 
ing fulfillment  of  their  concept  of  national 
honor.  Just  as  an  earlier  generation  fought 
in  World  War  II  to  preserve  the  nation's 
Ideals,  they  want  to  end  the  war  to  help 
attain  the  nation's  Ideals. 

The  President  presents  the  goal  of  "self 
determination"  for  South  Vietnam  as  a 
rationale  for  our  military  Involvement.  To 
students  the  cost  Is  too  high,  so  much  too 
high  as  to  make  the  war  "Immoral."  A  faculty 
member  wrote  from  .  .  .   : 

".  .  .  at  the  root  of  the  opposition  to  the 
war  in  Indo-Chlna  Is  the  moral  revulsion  to 
the  carnage  undertaken  In  our  name.  Peasant 
societies  are  subject  to  the  most  awesome 
destructive  technology  that  man  can  devise; 
huge  aretis  are  depopulated  Into  free  fire 
areas:  defoliants,  pesticides,  and  herbicides 
scorch  the  earth,  and  bomb  craters  create  a 
moonescape;  great  masses  of  people  are  up- 
rooted from  their  ancestral  lands  and  turned 
Into  refugees  In  their  own  countries,  and 
war  spares  neither  the  elderly  nor  the  women 
and  children.  Surely  such  death  and  devasta- 
tion are  out  of  proportion  to  whatever  objec- 
tive we  might  hope  to  achieve." 

n.  Why  are  students  not  impressed  by 
Soi-iet  atrocities  siich  as  the  invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia? 

The  apparent  InsensltlvUy  of  students  to 
Soviet  actions  and  to  evils  in  the  Soviet  sys- 
tem is  at  least  partly  explainable  by  consid- 
erations like  these:  First,  they  feel  that  by 
the  wrongnefs  of  our  own  policies,  such  as 
the  war  In  Vietnam,  we  have  lost  our  moral 
standing  to  condemn  other  countries.  Sec- 
ond, there  Is  an  obsession  with  our  own  prob- 
lems, a  feeling  that  our  own  crises  should 
occupy  all  our  attention.  Third,  the  fear  of 
Communism  Is  less  than  existed  a  decade  ago. 
Students  perceive  the  Czech  invasion  as 
one  more  evil  action  by  a  powerful  Imperialist 
government,  but  they  don't  perceive  It  as  a 
threat  to  the  United  States.  Since  the  Slno- 
Soviet  split,  they  see  Communism  as  consist- 
ing of  different  and  often  competing  national 
governments  and  styles.  The  Russians  appear 
to  repress  their  satellite  countries,  but  stu- 
dents see  that  fact  as  parallel  to  American 
domin|itlon  In  Its  sphere  of  influence  (the 
Dominican  Republic.  Guatemala,  economic 
exploitation,  etc.).  They  see  the  Russians 
as,  no  better  than  we.  maybe  not  as  good,  but 
feel  more  responsibility  for  our  actions  than 
for  those  of  foreign  powers. 

ni.  How  do  they  compare  the  United 
States  with  other  countries  generally? 

Instead  of  viewing  the  United  States  as  in 
competition  with  other  great  powers,  or  as 
being  potentially  threatened  by  them,  the 
students  we  speak  of  tend  to  be  suspicious 
of  all  national  powers.  Including  the  United 
States.  As  the  President  said  in  his  "State  of 
the  World"  message  on  February  18.  1970. 
"Today,  the  'isms'  have  lost  their  vitality — 
Indeed  the  restlessness  of  youth  on  both  sides 
of  the  dividing  line  testifies  to  the  need  for 
a  new  Idealism  and  deeper  purposes."  A  gen- 
erational loyalty  appears  to  develop,  a  loyalty 
to  young  people  Internationally,  that  trans- 
cends national  loyalties. 

A  tendency  toward  an  absolutist  concep- 
tion of  moral  volues  helps  to  make  It  Im- 
possible for  these  students  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  comparative  superiority  of  the  U.S.  In 
striving  for  social  Justice  and  equality.  Rather 
than  emphasize  what  is  good  aljout  America, 
most  students  emphasize  what  could  be  bet- 
ter about  America  (which  frequently  appears 
to  be  merely  an  emphasis  on  what  is  wrong 
with  America^.  Therefore,  any  form  of  In- 
justice and  In^t^vallty,  such  as  Is  evident  In 
our  racial  problems.  Is  taken  as  an  indictment 


of  the  entire  social  system,  regardless  of  Its 
Improvements  over  the  past,  or  its  relative 
superiority  over  other  societies. 

C 
{Note  to  Press:  Because  Dr.  Cheek  and  I 
were  advising  the  President,  we  concerned 
ourselves  primarily  with  the  relationship  of 
Federal  Government  actions  and  policies  to 
campus  beliefs  and  events.  To  put  our  con- 
versation in  broader  perspective,  I  sent  him 
the  following  statements  in  a  memorandum, 
dated  July  16.  All  language  except  that  per- 
taining to  specific  recommendations  is  in- 
cluded.) 

In  seeking  to  understand  the  "causes  and 
cures"  of  student  disaffection,  perhaps  an 
imperfect  analogy  to  human  Illness  helps. 
There  are  symptoms,  particular  aliments 
that  produce  the  symptoms,  and  a  general 
level  of  susceptibility  to  Ulness.  Many  of  the 
observations  and  recommendations  made  by 
President  Cheek  and  me  to  you  have  con- 
cerned symptoms — the  seriousness  of  prevail- 
ing discontent  and  hostility.  When  fever  is 
raging,  the  first  therapeutic  need  Is  to  reduce 
it.  We  have  also  had  a  few  things  to  say  about 
the  next  need,  to  attack  the  conditions  that 
produce  the  symptoms — the  policies  and  ac- 
tions of  colleges  and  universities  of  other 
types  of  private  Institutions  In  society,  and 
of  government.  Since  our  mission  has  been  to 
advise  the  President,  we  have  focused  our 
observations  and  suggestions  on  what  you 
and  the  U.S.  Government  might  do,  rather 
than  where  our  attention  usually  Is,  on 
ourselves. 

We  have  not  addressed  systematically  the 
conditions  of  "susceptibility,"  the  worldwide 
assertion  of  Individual  personality  against  In- 
stitutions and  traditions,  which  sometimes 
manifests  Itself  as  a  crisis  of  authority  and 
self-dlsclpllne.  I  will  not  speak  of  this  last 
matter  except  to  applaud  your  own  awareness 
that  we  are  dealing  with  a  social  condition 
found  In  all  categories  of  nations.  That  con- 
dition Is  doubtless  related  to  contemporary 
existential  thinking,  and  also — among  other 
things — to  erosion  In  all  cultures  of  stabiliz- 
ing Influences  of  family,  religion,  education, 
historical  tradition,  etc.  This  erosion.  In  turn, 
Is  probably  a  consequence  of  magical  In- 
creases In  mobility,  communications,  and  the 
rapidity  of  Institutional  change. 

Certain  factors  at  work  are  beyond  your 
influence.  Certain  factors  that  lead  to  cam- 
pus disruption  are  beyond  the  control  of  the 
college  or  university  president.  The  painful 
part  Is  that  when  the  campus  conies  apart, 
regardless  of  the  reasons,  the  campus  presi- 
dent gets  the  blame,  and  often  the  gate — 
simply  because  he  couldn't  make  the  show  go. 
Even  those  who  think  he  did  right  desert 
him  because  he  could  not  get  enough  others 
to  do  right,  too.  (One  must  not  only  be  right, 
but  also  succeed!)  Similarly,  If  the  U.S.  has 
a  sustained,  serious,  national  campus  crisis, 
an  unwelcome  share  of  the  "responsibility" 
may  be  as.slgned  to  you  simply  because  there 
Is  a  problem  and  you  are  In  office. 

Educators  have  a  lot  of  work  to  do  for 
themselves.  At  my  first  meeting  with  you  on 
Mav  12.  George  Shultz  said,  profoundly,  that 
the  big  question  now  is  "What  Is  a  university 
for?'  American  colleges  and  universities  are 
being  forced  to  make  basic  reappraisals  of 
their  purposes  and  working  requirements.  If 
we  In  education  are  smart  enough  and  lucky 
enough,  we  will  largely  lead  the  reappraisal 
and  take  whatever  actions  are  Indicated  our- 
selves. Much  inventive  energy  will  be  directed 
by  able  and  dedicated  persons  to  answering 
George  Shultz's  question,  and  also  to  creat- 
ing and  maintaining  (or  recreating)  the  con- 
ditions of  Intellectual  freedom  necessary  for 
any  of  the  basic  functions  of  a  college  or 
university  to  be  performed  well. 

Your  principle  of  Federal  "non-Interfer- 
ence" in  Internal  educational  affairs  Is  wise. 
As  educators  assess  their  own  processes,  how- 
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ever,  remember  that  colleges  and  universities 
are  so  much  a  part  of  national  life  that  they 
can  never  do  this  alone.  The  American  uni- 
versity Is  probably  the  central  secular  in- 
stitution In  our  society,  aside  from  govern- 
ment Itself.  In  our  day.  more  aspects  of  our 
national  life  ultimately  depend  on  the  uni- 
versity than  on  any  other  type  of  Institu- 
tion. Inevitably,  many  persons  outside  of  ed- 
ucation win  be  Involved  In  the  processes  of 
reassessment  and  change,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment not  least  among  them. 

Federal  policies  shape  higher  education.  In 
ways  intended  and  anticipated  by  both  gov- 
ernment and  educators,  and  sometimes  with 
side  effects  not  foreseen  by  either.  The  G.I. 
Bill  of  Rights  after  World  War  II,  subsidy  of 
medical  and  scientific  research  after  1951, 
subsidy  of  graduate  education  through  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958.  con- 
struction loans  and  grants,  tax  policies  to 
encourage  private  donations,  and  all  the 
rest,  were  designed  by  the  Federal  Executive 
and  Congress — In  proper  exercise  of  their 
functions — to  achieve  national  objectives.  In 
clear  ways  like  these,  as  well  as  for  more  gen- 
eral reasons.  Federal  policies  directly  affect 
what  colleges  and  universities  do,  and  how 
they  do  it.  In  years  ahead.  Presldente  of  the 
United  States  will  probably  need  to  look  at 
higher  education  through  more  concerned 
and  sophisticated  eyes  than  deemed  neces- 
.=arv  or  appropriate  In  years  past. 

Higher  education  can  accept  a  share  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  symptoms  that  have  con- 
cerned our  mission — distrust  of  government, 
frustration  on  campuses,  etc. — but  Its  doing 
so  should  not  obscure  the  role  of  Federal 
fKjIlcles  In  producing  the.se  symptoms. 

One  campus  representative  after  another 
has  emphasized  his  deeply  held  conviction 
that,  as  long  as  our  "national  priorities" 
remain  imchanged.  no  improved  Presiden- 
tial communications  or  understanding  will 
soften  tensions  and  dissipate  alienation  and 
disaffection.  The  tough  version  says  that  the 
only  communication  that  counts  is  action, 
and  the  only  action  that  counts  Is  "getting 
out"  of  VietJiam  and  applying  ourselves  more 
effectively  to  home  difficulties. 

To  describe  or  predict  a  condition  is  not 
to  favor  it.  To  foretell  the  near  or  distant 
future  is  very  difficult.  It  does  appear  to  me 
and  my  colleagues  that  if  the  Vietnam  war  Is 
thought  to  "expand"  (as  was  the  case  wrlth 
the  Cambodian  action) .  the  consequence  will 
probably  be  further  internal  campus  turmoil 
Including  some  violent  protest,  increased 
radlcallzatlon  of  many  students  and  some 
faculty,  alienation  of  large  numbers  of  pres- 
ently moderate  students,  and  the  Intensifi- 
cation of  hostile  reactions  both  on  and  off 
the  campuses  to  these  developments.  As 
during  last  May,  it  would  be  difficult  for 
some  institutions  to  operate  normally. 

When  the  war  Is  brough*  to  an  end.  the 
salient  Issue,  though  not  the  only  Issue,  of 
radical  student  protest  will  have  been  re- 
moved. Only  when  that  happens  can  steps 
to  restore  the  confidence  of  the  disaffected 
young  In  the  political  system  be  most  effec- 
tively taken.  Though  most  students  feel  that 
student  activism  will  continue,  an  end  to 
the  war  will  reduce  the  volume  and  volatility 
of  campus  dissent. 

If  Involvement  in  Southeast  Asia  continues 
generally  its  present  course,  with  periodic, 
moderate  decreases.  step>s  to  restore  con- 
fidence on  the  campuses  in  the  the  effec- 
tiveness of  public  policies,  and  to  bring  the 
country  together,  ought  to  have,  and  appear 
to  have,  certain  qualities. 

Firsf.  students,  blacks,  and  others  who  are 
disillusioned  simply  must  feel  that  their 
President  has  sincerely  listened  to  them,  lis- 
tened with  an  ear  willing  to  learn  from  them. 
They  want  assurance  that  he  has  given 
thought  to  their  feelings  and  views,  and 
even  though  not  always  agreeing  with  them, 
has  taken  those  feelings  and  views  seriously 
Into  account  in  making  national  decisions. 
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Second,  the  policies  adopted  and  steps 
taken  that  respond  to  concerns  of  the  dis- 
illusioned must  be  recognized  and  under- 
stood by  them  as  doing  Just  that — If  their 
confidence  Is  to  be  restored.  In  other  words, 
measures  taken  that  benefit,  for  example, 
American  blacks,  must  be  clearly  Identified 
and  communicated  so  that  those  concerned 
know  what  has  been  done  and  for  what 
purposes. 

Third,  the  measures  adopted  must  also 
add  up  to  a  sense  of  national  leadership  and 
common  purpose.  They  must  also  have  the 
subtle  psychological  element  that  somehow 
conveys  the  feeling  that  we  are  moving  for- 
ward together. 

All  of  this  Is  easier  to  say  than  to  do.  The 
recommendations  in  my  memorandum  of 
July  7.  1970.  and  the  comments  on  vocabu- 
lary difficulties  under  its  Tab  B,  are  designed 
to  help  So  are  the  recommendations  later  in 
this  memorandum  on  engaging  youth  In 
government  and  improving  communications. 

Some  realist  might  well  ask  whether  the 
students,  faculties,  blacks,  and  the  others 
warrant  all  this  energy  and  emphasis.  They 
do.  The  Importance  of  the  symptoms  that 
have  concerned  us,  and  their  causes,  goes  be- 
yond manifestations  of  unrest  and  protest. 
Power  takes  many  forms  in  society.  We  are 
familiar  with  military  power,  financial  power, 
governmental  power,  political  power  in  or- 
ganized groups,  and  other  effective  influ- 
ences. Intellectual  power  ought  not  to  be 
forgotten.  Time  and  again  In  the  world's 
history.  Ideas  have  prevailed  over  other  forms 
of  power,  from  the  teachings  of  Jesus 
through  those  of  Tom  Paine  and  Karl  Marx 
to  those  of  Adolph  Hitler.  Intellectual  power 
Is  at  work  in  new  ways  in  the  United  States. 
New  Ideas  are  challenging  established  ways — 
which  Is  the  most  important  fact  of  all  to  be 
acknowledged  and  understood. 

{Note  to  Press:  The  following  paragraph 
opened  the  section  on  recommendaticns. ) 

Young  people,  in  all  their  variety  and  con- 
ditions of  organization,  need  to  be  viewed 
as  full-fledged  constituents  of  government. 
Effective  participation  in  politics  and  gov- 
ernment by  them  increases  their  under- 
standing of  government  (and  therefore  often 
their  patience  with  It),  Increases  their  ac- 
ceptance of  the  results  of  community  de- 
cision-making processes  (local,  state  and 
national),  and  Increases  their  Influence  over 
substantive  policy,  thereby  sometimes  im- 
proving the  quality  of  public  decisions. 

D. 

(Note  to  Press:  This  memorandum  was 
prepared  by  Dr.  Cheek  and  was  dated  July 
22.  1970.  Much  of  Its  content  was  discussed 
with  the  President  prior  to  that  date.  All 
langusige  except  that  pertaining  to  the  rec- 
ommendations is  Included.) 

This  memorandum  is  provided  as  a  follow- 
up  to  the  several  memoranda  that  Chancellor 
Heard  and  I  have  provided  in  connection  with 
our  special  mission  on  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. The  Justification  for  providing  a  sepa- 
r.ite  memorandum  on  the  "Black  Institutions 
and  Black  Students"  lies  In  the  fact  that 
while  these  Institutions  are  faced  with  the 
same  general  problenxs  and  Issues  that  face 
all  Institutions  of  higher  learning,  they  are 
sufficiently  distinctive  to  warrant  special  con- 
sideration and  attention. 

No  effort  is  made  In  this  communication 
to  treat  the  subject  systematically  or  In 
great  depth.  What  this  memorandum  does 
seek  to  do  Is  to  provide  you  with  a  quick 
overview  of  the  context  In  which  the  condi- 
tion of  black  institutions  and  black  students 
can  be  viewed  and  to  highlight  some  specific 
aspects,  which  hopefully,  may  clarify  some 
questions.  Specific  recommendations  for  your 
consideration  are  Included. 

I.  General  overthrow 

"Campus  unrest"  among  black  students  has 
Its  genesis   In   and   Is   related   to   the   total 


socio-economic  situation  of  black  Americans 
in  1970.  It  represents  In  microcosm  the  mac- 
rocosm of  opinion,  feelings  and  attitudes 
of  the  black  communities  In  general  across 
the  country.  The  frustration,  anger,  outrage. 
fears  and  anxieties  of  black  students  are  ex- 
pressive of  the  same  feelings  and  emotions 
which  exist  among  a  large  spectnim  of  the 
black  population — "moderate"  as  well  as 
"militant."  Today  there  Is  not  an  appreciable 
difference  between  the  feelings  and  attitudes 
of  these  generalized  categories;  the  principal 
difference  may  He  in  the  degree  of  faith  each 
has  m  the  ability  and  willingness  of  the  gov- 
ernment (Federal)  to  be  responsive  to  the 
legitimate  goals  and  aspirations  of  black 
Americans. 

Black  students  and  black  Institutions  of 
higher  learning  also  must  be  understood  and 
seen  In  the  context  of  the  overall  contempo- 
rary struggle  of  black  Americans. 

In  the  latter  1960's,  especially  among  the 
college  age  population,  the  struggle  of  black 
Americans  began  to  shift  its  focus  from  that 
of  "civil  rights"  to  "social  Justice." 

This  Is  not  to  suggest  that  "civil  rights" 
did  not — and  does  not  now — remain  a  con- 
cern, but  the  ethos  and  spirit  of  "social  jus- 
tice" are  grounded  largely  In  Issues  related  to 
equity,  opportunity  and  human  dignity.  The 
emergency  of  concepts  of  "black  power."  the 
Increasing  emphasis  upon  black  pride,  black 
Identity,  black  unity,  black  studies  in  the 
universities,  etc..  are  all  expressive  of  this 
changing  focus  among  black  coUege  students, 
and  to  some  extent  among  ether  segments  of 
the  black  population. 

It  can  be  said  that  civil  rights  dealt  with 
issues  of  being  American  citizens  and  di- 
rected its  Interest  toward  changes  In  the  law. 
Social  Justice,  however,  grows  out  of  the 
consciousness  of  black  Americans  as  human 
beings  and  as  members  of  a  society  whose 
principles  are  founded  In  the  honoring  and 
preserving  of  human  rights,  human  liberties 
and  human  equality. 

In  sum.  what  has  been  called  the  "black 
revolution"  can  be  characterized  as  more 
fundamentally  in  the  spirit  and  character  of 
the  original  'American  Revolution." 

There  is  among  the  black  students  much 
of  the  rhetoric,  passion  and  commitment 
that  characterized  the  original  "radicals"  in 
the  1700's  who  are  national  he^ies  and  re- 
garded as  our  "founding  fathers." 

Black  Americans  see  themselves  today  In 
relation  to  their  government  in  much  the 
same  way  as  Hamilton,  Jay,  Madison,  etc.. 
saw  themselves  in  relation  to  the  'Mother 
Country."  There  Is  beginning  to  emerge 
among  the  black  leadership  a  delineation  of 
the  grievances  against  the  "establishment" 
which  echoes  the  •■Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence." 

The  achievement  of  the  goals  of  social  Jiis- 
tice  will  be  harder  to  achieve  than  those  of 
civil  rights.  The  issue  of  civil  rights  ad- 
dressed itself  to  changes  In  our  laws;  that 
of  social  Justice  addresses  itself  to  the 
character  of  the  American  society.  The  fulfill- 
ment of  social  Justice  will  require  a  funda- 
mental redistribution  of  the  nation's  op- 
portunities, rewards,  benefits,  and  powers. 
Such  a  redistribution  must  affect  all  minori- 
ties—the  disadvantaged  and  disprivlleged 
segments  of  our  society — but,  because  black 
Americans  are  the  largest  and  currently  the 
most  volatile  of  such  groups,  immediate  at- 
tention must  be  given  to  their  needs  and 
grievances;  and,  in  so  doing,  the  other  mi- 
norities that  are  disadvantaged  and  dis- 
pnveleged  can  also  be  accommodated. 

In  the  struggle  for  social  Justice,  educa- 
tional opportunity  is  vital  and  strategic.  The 
rewards,  benefits  and  powers  of  the  society — 
which  black  Americans  now  seek — depend 
for  their  realization  on  equity  in  the  oppor- 
tunity of  access  to  education  beyond  the 
high  school,  and  on  the  successful  comple- 
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tlon  of  sucb  education.  Higher  education 
leading  to  the  standard  or  traditional  de- 
grees te  critical  a£  opp>osed  to  technical  and 
%-ocatlonal  training  for  this  segment  of  the 
black  population.  The  "Booker  T.  Washing- 
ton philosophy"  jrtll  not  do  and  every  ef- 
fort must  be  avoided  to  suggest  that  this  ap- 
proach represents  national  policy  In  edu- 
cational opportunity  for  black  youth. 

n.  Specific  Observations 

The  following  specific  observations  may  be 
helpful : 

A.  Tlie  new  black  outlook 

There  are  special  characteristics  that  dif- 
ferentiate the  mood  and  posture  of  tlie  black 
college  conuiiunlty  from  ttie  broader  higher 
education  community.  The  attitudes  and 
postures  cf  the  black  college  community  are 
based  on  past  and  present  experiences  with 
racially  defined  Issues.  These  Issues  are  more 
sharply  drawn  by  the  fact  that  most  of 
tOiese  colleges  are  In  the  South.  Though 
progress  has  been  made,  the  underlying  in- 
equities based  on  racial  issues  have  been 
harder  to  endure.  As  many  students  view  It, 
no  promises  are  the  norm.  Where  promises 
are  made,  broken  promises  are  the  expecta- 
tion In  any  period  there  is  cynicism  and 
skepticlsni.  The  students  and  faculty  hope 
for  the  best  and  prepare  for  tlie  worst. 

AgaiTis:  this  background  the  war  in  Vlet- 
r.am  Is  an  additional  issue  that  aggrava*es 
a:id  intensified  feelings  already  there  If  the 
war  ended  today,  however,  and  the  draft 
ended  the  day  after  that.  It  would  not  sig- 
nificantly reduce  the  feelings  of  cj-nlcism 
and  distrust  among  black  college  youth  or 
the  potential  for  more  unrest.  In  fac,  the 
ending  of  the  war  without  some  accom- 
pan>-ing  dramatic  attention  to  their  hl.'toric 
problems  would  Increase  their  feelings  of 
doubt  that  the  basic  instuutions  in  the 
society  win  be  responsive  to  their  ne»ds  and 
to  those  of  their  colleges. 

Higher  educa'ion  for  many  black  youth 
Increo-ses  their  intellectual  grasp  of  the  cvir- 
rent  inequities  and  how  deeply  embedded 
they  are  in  the  fabric  of  American  life.  Thus 
they  teel  more  keenly  how  difficult  it  will 
be  to  achieve  equality  of  Income,  housing 
and  equal  education  for  their  future  off- 
spring. A  stronger  sen.«e  of  history  among 
this  generation  of  black  youth  impresses 
:hem  wita  how  long  and  hard  it  has  t>een 
for  their  parents  and  grandparents  to  get 
this  far.  They  are  now  re-evaluating  all  the 
basic  stratejles  used  by  the  established  civil 
rights  groups.  The  black  community  Is  in 
what  might  be  described  as  a  "generational 
trausiiiou"  with  respect  to  the  question  o{ 
how  best  to  achieve  social  Justice  and  equal 
status  as  citizens  and  as  human  beings.  This 
•generational  transition"  began  before  the 
Vietnam  war  and  before  this  Administration 
took  office.  There  is  then,  an  opportunity  for 
this  Administration  to  take  advantage  of 
this  searching  for  new  strategies  among 
black  youth.  Students  say  there  are  "polit- 
ical wolves"  In  the  South  and  "political 
foxes  ■  in  the  North — which  means  that 
these  young  black  students  have  no  strong 
allegiaiices  to  traditional  political  alliaiices 
or  strategies.  They  are  looking  for  what 
work.?  and  what  gives  them  some  sense  ol 
control  in  working  out  new  directions — as 
against  those  new  directions  worked  out  by 
others,  e.g.,  "lllseral  '  social  planners. 

B  Poll'-e-student  relations 
Another  special  characteristic  of  the  prob- 
lems of  unrest  on  black  college  campuses  Is 
the  nature  of  S'udent  perceptions  of  all  law 
enforcement  agencies.  Decades  before  the 
current  antipathy  between  white  college 
youth  and  policemen,  black  students  viewed 
police  officers  with  suspicion,  hostility  and 
fear.  Very  few  black  persons  in  southern 
communities  expect  fair  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  law  enforcement  agencies.  College 


students  come  out  of  those  commimities.  It 
is  of  great  importance  and  significance  to 
these  youth  that  so  many  black  persons  in 
the  South  have  been  murdered  in  the  last 
decade  and  so  few  convictions  for  murder 
have  occurred.  Some  of  the  more  cynical 
black  students  had  only  the  comment  "now 
they  know  how  it  feels  to  be  black"  after 
the  police-student  confrontations  In  Chi- 
cago in  1968  and  after  the  Kent  State  slay- 
Ings  last  May.  When  such  things  happen  to 
white  students  it  creates  greater  fear  as  to 
what  will  happen  to  black  students  at  the 
hands  of  the  police  and  the  lintlonal  guard. 
Jackson  State,  following  the  Augusta  slay- 
Ings,   confirmed   their   worst   apprehensions. 

C.  The  Higher  Education  Opportunity  Act 
of   1970 

The  approach  to  student  unrest  on  black 
college  campttses  must  deal  with  the  fact 
that  the  status  and  the  financial  support 
patterns  of  the  black  colleges  are  an  exten- 
sion of  the  students'  own  unequal  status 
and  needs.  These  students  have  struggled 
through  many  handicaps  to  get  to  college 
and  In  finding  ways  io  survive  there.  Half 
of  them  com?  from  small  towns  and  rural 
areas  in  the  South,  the  sources  of  the  con- 
gosMon  and  social  dynamite  in  the  hearts  of 
our  ma'or  cities.  Two-thirds  of  them  come 
from  families  with  leas  than  $5,200  family 
Income,  compared  to  60  percent  of  the  na- 
tional college  population  with  family  In- 
comes of  $10,000  or  better.  Most  parents  of 
black  college  freshmen  have  less  than  a  high 
school  education,  a  third  of  the  fathers  went 
only  as  far  as  grade  school,  and  a  third  of 
both  fathers  and  mothers  are  domestics  or  la- 
borers— yet  these  families  are  producing 
college  freshmen,  not  delinquents  or  wel- 
fare cases. 

When  one  talks  about  Initiative,  determi- 
nation, and  sheer  grit  within  the  American 
social  order,  these  college  freshmen  represent 
tens  of  thousands  of  miracles  based  on  Just 
those  qualities,  and  precious  little  else.  Some- 
how these  families  have  given  their  children 
the  guts  and  fortitude  to  sticV  It  out  in 
poorly  equipped  and  understaffed  high 
schotils  anrl  to  go  on  to  enter  college. 

The  great  needs  of  these  students  make 
clear  the  correctness  and  foresight  of  the 
policy  expressed  in  the  Higher  Education  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1970  in  targeting  sul>sidlzed 
loans  and  outright  grants  to  students  from 
low  Income  families  Implementation  of  this 
legislation  is  vital  to  maintaining  and  in- 
creasing the  opportunity  of  higher  education 
for  black  youth. 

Ill  A  Note  of  Recommendations 
Detailed  recommendations  were  made  to 
the  President  on  a  numt>er  of  subjects.  Some 
(  f  them  proposed  particular  assignments 
for  named  individuals.  Implementation  of 
some  of  the  propo««ls  might  be  handicapped 
by  making  them  public.  All  of  the  recom- 
mendations, like  the  comments  on  campus 
conditions  rep)orted  above,  were  drafted  as 
private  communications  to  the  President. 

~.^mong  the  subjects  on  which  we  made 
recommendations  are  the  following: 

A.  That  the  President  Increase  his  expo- 
sure to  campus  representatives.  Including 
students,  faculty,  and  administrative  officers, 
.so  that  he  can  better  take  into  account  their 
views,  and  the  Intensity  of  those  views  in 
formulating  domestic  and  foreign  policy. 

B.  That  the  President  designate  a  senior 
staff  member  In  the  White  House  to  have 
special  responsibility  for  White  House  liaison 
with  higher  education. 

C.  That  the  President  arrange  for  the  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  higher  education  al- 
ready available  in  United  States  government 
agencies,  esp>eclally  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  to  be  put 
more  readily  at  his  disposal. 

D.  That    the    President    Increase    his    ex- 


posure to  representatives  of  the  Black  com- 
mtinlty  and  other  racial  minorities. 

E.  That  the  President  take  initiatives  wel- 
coming young  people  Into  political  and  gov- 
ernmental processes. 

P.  That  the  President  initiate  an  assess- 
ment of  youth  opportunity  programs  In  the 
Federal  government,  looking  toward  their 
eiu-lchment  and  better  utilization. 

G.  That  the  President  take  steps  to  Im- 
prove two-way  communications  with  the 
campuses  cf  the  country  through  activities 
In  which  he,  Whit<  House  staff  members,  and 
others  in  government  participate. 

H.  That  the  President  and  others  under- 
tiike  to  understand  the  fears  of  "repression" 
among  certain  groups  in  our  country  and 
to  understand  the  realities  underlying  those 
fears. 

I.  That  the  President  use  the  moral  Influ- 
ence of  his  office  In  new  ways  designed  to 
reduce  racial  tensions  and  liclp  develop  a 
climate   of   racial    understanding. 

J.  That  the  President  increase  involvement 
of  blaclcs  in  domestic  policy  formation  and 
develop  nn  ongoing  Federal  mechanism  for 
research  and  action  on  minority  problems. 

K.  Tliat  the  Pre.sldent  act  immediately  to 
provide  additional  student  aid  funds  for 
the  coming  academic  year  to  economically 
disadvanta:;'ed  studen's. 

L.  That  the  F*resideut  seek  to  provide  spe- 
cial additional  assistance  during  the  com- 
ing aciidemlc  year  to  those  institutions  pri- 
marily serving  black  youth. 

M.  That  the  President  make  a  long-term 
commitment  to  assist  predominantly  black 
colleges  and  universities  to  enable  these  in- 
stitutions to  increase  their  enrollment  and 
Improve  their  academic  programs. 

From  time  to  time  Dr.  Cheek  and  I  have 
made  other  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent, orally  or  in  writing. 


NATURAL  GAS  AND  OIL 

The  SPE.\KER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr,  Bush>  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr,  BUSH,  Mr.  Speaker,  exploration 
for  oil  is  a  very  risky  business.  Only  one 
out  of  nine  exploratory  wells  encounters 
any  trace  of  oil  or  gas.  And,  only  one  out 
of  every  50  exploratory  wells  produces 
enough  oil  or  gas  to  repay  its  co.st-s.  It 
is  clearly  in  the  national  interest  that 
wc  find  gas  and  make  it  producible.  One 
of  the  big  factors  in  producing  gas  is 
the  wellhead  price.  If  it  is  too  low,  there 
will  be  no  uicentive — no  matter  how 
great  the  demand — to  produce  it. 

Domestic  oil  from  within  our  own 
bcrders  is  our  only  secure  source  of 
petroleum.  The  degree  of  lack  of  compre- 
hension by  the  critics  of  the  oil  Industry 
of  this  one  essential  fact  is  to  me  the 
tragedy  of  the  whole  problem.  Because 
of  the  opposition  to  this  industry  and 
the  incentives  necessary  to  make  it  work, 
we  have  seen  a  retardation  in  the  devel- 
opment of  new  domestic  oil  reserves  and 
as  a  result  are  rapidly  approaching  the 
time  of  maximum  deliverability  from  all 
of  our  domestic  petroleum  reserves. 

Thus,  this  Nation  is  facing  a  critical 
shortage  of  natural  gas.  Petroleum  now 
supplies  each  U.S.  citizen  with  almost 
three-quarters  of  his  total  energy  needs 
and  of  this  amount  about  40  percent  is  In 
the  form  of  natural  gas.  The  demand  for 
energy  from  natural  gas  is  increasing. 
The  supply  is  not.  The  share  of  natural 
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gas  in  total  U.S.  power  use  has  risen 
from  15.5  percent  in  1947  to  approxi- 
mately 40  percent  this  year.  During  1961 
the  petroleum  industry  drilled  over 
46,800  wells  in  the  United  States.  Last 
year  only  30,800  wells  were  drilled  and  I 
can  see  no  reason  why  this  downward 
trend  will  not  continue. 

There  is  no  adequate  substitute  for 
natural  gas.  Coal  production  is  in  short 
supply  and  our  projected  nuclear  energy 
plants  are  lagging  so  far  behind  that  they 
will  not  be  able  to  meet  our  demands. 

To  freeze  gas  and  bring  it  in  tankers  to 
the  east  coast  would  cost  five  to  eight 
times  the  cuiTent  wellhead  price  of  g£U5 
in  Texas.  And,  what  happens  to  this  Na- 
tion if  our  base  load  supplies  of  natural 
gas  come  from  a  country  subject  to  con- 
stant revolution  and  subversion? 

Tanker  rates  that  were,  only  a  few 
months  ago,  less  than  $1  per  barrel  from 
the  Eastern  Mediterranean  area  to  the 
east  coast  of  the  United  States  are  now 
approximately  $2.50  per  barrel  and  more 
for  replacement  oil  from  the  Persian 
Gulf.  This  transportation  charge,  when 
added  to  the  price  of  the  oil.  results  in 
competitive  domestic  oil  fi-om  Texas  and 
Louisiana  being  laid  down  on  the  east 
coast  at  prices  that  were  less  than  oil 
from  the  Middle  East. 

The  repidly  increasing  prices  for  im- 
ported crude  oil  should  serve  to  warn 
those  who  would  import  liquified  natural 
gas  by  tanker  that  their  prices  also  may 
be  subject  to  sudden  rise. 

The  tanker  shortage  not  only  affects 
the  crude  oil  at  east  coast  refineries  but 
it  affects  equally  the  consumers  of  fuel 
oil  in  the  East  and  North  Central  portion 
of  this  countr\'.  As  a  consequence  of 
sophisticated  petrochemical  technology 
the  national  output  of  plain  heavy  resid- 
ual fuel  oil  is  low  and  decreasing  every 
year.  We  now  consume  approximately 
18  million  barrels  e^tch  day  of  residuail 
fuel  oil  but  only  manufacture  700.000 
barrels.  The  remaining  1.1  million  bar- 
rels are  imported  by  tanker  from  foreign 
sources.  Here  is  where  the  real  squeeze 
is  developing  from  the  tanker  shortage. 
Tliere  is  not  enough  natural  gas  to  sub- 
stitute for  the  unavailable  fuel  oil.  The 
Irrge  interstate  pipeline  companies  can- 
not supply  their  existing  customers.  So 
not  only  is  fuel  oil  not  available  as  a  re- 
phicement  for  gas,  more  gas  is  needed  to 
replace  the  gap  caused  by  the  shortage 
of  fuel  oil. 

Geological  authorities  in  whom  I  have 
confidence  state  that  tremendous  reserves 
of  oil  and  gats  are  yet  to  be  found  on 
this  continent  and  on  the  submerged 
lands  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf,  i 
have  urged  the  Secretary'  of  the  Interior 
to  hold  the  leaic  sales  for  offshore  west- 
ern Louisiana  at  an  eaily  date.  Alaska 
has  promise,  but  it  will  be  years  before 
any  great  volume  of  crude  oil  and  nat- 
ural gas  found  in  the  Prudhoe  Bay  area 
will  be  available  in  thi<;  counti-y 

Clearly  the  dr'.-^line  in  exploration  must 
be  reversed.  La:t  Wednesday  at  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commis5^^!on  hearing  in  Mid- 
land, Tex.,  I  urged  tlie  Federal  Power 
Commission  to: 

First.  Remove  the  low  ceiling  prices  for 
natural  gas  sales  previously  set  for  Texas, 


If  prices  are  to  be  regulated,  market 
forces  should  be  the  key  factor  for  deter- 
mination, rather  than  ase  of  cost  data 
which  reflects  only  past,  not  future  con- 
ditions. 

Second,  Review  the  whole  question  of 
regulation  of  gas  prices  at  the  wellhead. 
Legislation  to  free  the  Individual  gas 
producer  from  utility  ratemaklng  control 
would,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  do  much 
to  stimulate  the  exploration  for  gas. 

Third.  Take  all  steps  possible  to  ex- 
pedite the  resolution  of  price-setting  pro- 
ceedings. Hearings  have  taken  from  5 
to  8  years  to  complete.  This  delay,  with 
its  resultant  uncertainties  for  both  con- 
simiers  and  producers,  has  contributed 
to  our  present  situation. 

Fourth,  Do  everything  possible  to  re- 
duce the  uncertainty  which  now  plagues 
the  gas  industry.  Producers  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  arrive  at  long-term  decisions  con- 
cerning investment  in  exploratory  ac- 
tivities when  their  expectations  as  to 
future  prices  may  prove  ill-founded.  The 
Commission  has  in  the  past  reduced 
prices  which  producers  could  receive  for 
gas  sales  even  though  the  contracts  un- 
der which  these  .-^ales  were  made  had 
been  certified  years  earlier  by  the  Com- 
miisioa.  Reliance  by  the  industry  upon 
its  long-term  contracts  would  go  far  to- 
ward encouraging  the  search  for  new- 
supplies. 

Today,  alonp  with  17  of  my  colleagues, 
I  am  introducing  a  Sense  of  Congress 
Resolution  takes  Into  account  this  criti- 
cal gas  shortage  and  suggests  that  the 
answer  lies  in  less  regulation  and  a  return 
to  the  free  market  pricing  of  natural  gas. 
This  resolution  would  go  a  long  way.  in 
my  opinion,  toward  inducing  the  FPC  to 
take  the  steps  I  suggested  in  the  hear- 
ing<=  in  Midland.  At  this  time,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  have  the  text  of  the 
resolution  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  as  follows: 
Resoltttiov    Relating    To    the    Pbotection 

OF     CONStTMER     SUPPLY     OF     NATURAL     GAS 

Wherer.s  a  shortage  of  natural  gas  exists 
In  some  areas  of  the  United  States; 

Whereas  this  shortage  will  rpread  to  other 
areas  of  the  United  States  dtu-ing  the  com- 
ing months  tinless  immediate  corrective  ac- 
tion Is  taken; 

Whereas  se\-ere  hardship  would  accompany 
such  shortages: 

Whereas  it  is  In  the  best  interest  of  the 
N.^tion  and  of  the  consumer  to  alleviate  this 
shortage  by  securing  adeqtuite  domestic  sup- 
plies of  natural  gas  to  meet  the  present 
shortage  and  future  demands  for  natural 
gas; 

Whereas  natural  gas  Is  a  desirable  fuel  be- 
cau.se  It  pollutes  least  of  all  fuels; 

Whereas  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
regulates  the  price  of  nattira!  gas  paid  to 
the  producer  of  natural  gas; 

Whereas  the  main  cause  of  the  shortage 
of  natural  gas  In  the  United  States  is  the 
low  price  paid  to  the  prodx'cer: 

Whereas  exploring  for  natural  gas  Is  a 
relatively  high  risk  endeavrr: 

Whereas  there  must  exist  adequate  eco- 
nomic incentives  for  those  who  explore  for 
natural  gas: 

Whereas  one  necesMry  Incentive  Is  the  as- 
surance that  the  price  received  by  the  pro- 
ducer will  be  high  enough  to  reward  the 
high  risk  of  invested  capital: 

Whereas  the  free  market  mechanism  Is 
the  best  method  for  determining  the  price 
to  be  paid  to  the  producer  for  his  gas; 


Whereas  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
Intends  to  reconsider  the  price  of  gas  to  be 
paid  to  the  producer  under  contracts  entered 
Into  by  the  producer  after  June  17.  1970; 
and 

Whereas  the  virgency  of  the  situation  re- 
quires Immediate  action:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

Besolved,  That  for  the  above  reasons  and 
In  oonsideratlon  of  the  above  facts,  the 
House  of  Representatives  hereby  k'ocs  en 
record  tliat  It  favors  the  free  market  mecha- 
nism B&  the  most  desirable  method  for  de- 
termining the  price  of  natural  gas  to  be  paid 
to  the  producer  of  natural  gas;  that  the  pres- 
ent price  of  natural  gas  as  determined  by 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  Is  too  lew  to 
provide  the  necessary  economic  incentives  to 
explore  for  new  reserves  of  natural  gas;  and 
that  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  Nation 
and  the  consumer  to  allow  the  price  of 
natural  gas  to  i>e  paid  to  the  producer  to 
seek  its  own  level  in  the  free  market  as 
this  would  tend  to  guarantee  continued  ex- 
istence of  adequate  supplies  of  this  desir- 
able fuel. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 

rise  to  commend  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas  for  his  interest 
in  this  issue  and  to  join  with  hini  in  co- 
sponsoring  this  lesislatlon  expressing  the 
concern  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
over  the  current  domestic  natural  gas 
shortage. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  at  some 
length  with  my  good  friei^d  and  col- 
league I  Mr.  BrsH'.  As  a  result  of  cur 
conversations,  I  sent  out  a  joint  letter  to 
several  other  Members  whom  we  thought 
might  also  be  interested  in  tliis  issue. 
We  were  both  pleased  and  gratified  that 
16  of  our  colleagues  shared  our  concern, 
and  we  welcome  as  cosponsors  of  the 
rc-solution : 

Jim  Collins,  Pace  Bflciier.  Ed  Fore- 
M.n?j,  L'\URENCE  Burton,  John  P.^ul  H.«.m- 

MERSCHMIDT,      KEITH      SEBELrCS,      G.^RNER 

Shriver,  and  John  Wold. 

George  Mahon.  Robert  Poage.  Ed  Ed- 

MONDSON,  EARLE  CABELL,  OMAR  BtTRLESON, 

O.  Clark  Pisher,  G.  V.  Montgomery,  and 
Gr.\ham  Purcell. 

We  also  hope  that  other  concerned 
members  will  join  us  in  this  nonpartisan 
effort  to  encourage  the  resolution  of  the 
natural  gas  shortage  problem. 

According  to  recent  reports,  the  12 
major  interstate  gas  transmission  com- 
panies wiU  be  unable  to  meet  an  esti- 
mated demand  of  3.1  billion  cubic  feet  of 
natural  gas  per  day  for  this  coming  win- 
ter. Even  given  the  possibility  that  this 
figure  includes  some  duplication  in  sup- 
ply patterns,  it  is  still  a  staggering  de- 
ficiency. It  means  that  many  homes  this 
winter,  particularly  those  in  the  North- 
eastern United  States,  will  be  without 
sufficient  supplies  of  natural  gas. 

This  shortage  will  not  disappear  over- 
night. Given  the  economic  conditions  in 
the  petroleum  exploration  industry  and 
current  Federal  Power  Commission  reg- 
ulations, it  may  well  take  4  to  6  years  be- 
fore new  gas  reserves  can  be  established. 

It  appears  that  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission policies  have  contributed  much 
to  the  current  shortage.  To  be  fair  to  the 
Commission,  however,  all  of  these  policies 
were  not  of  its  own  doing  Certain  of 
them  were  imposed  on  the  Commission 
by  virtue  of  court  orders,  and  jjecrees, 
and  changing  times.  Be  that  as*  it  may. 
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though,  it  is  clear  that  FPC  pricing  poli- 
SS  f  re  outdated  and  stand  in  sore  need 
of  revision  For  the  short  run.  I  would 
?Lo^end  an  immediate  10-cent-per- 
tSSd-cubic-foot  hike  in  natural  ga^ 
Drtc^s  at  the  wellhead.  In  the  long  run.  I 
woSd  suggest  that  the  price  for  natural 
gas  coS?  best  be  established  by  the  un- 
fettered operation  of  the  open  nmrket 

IV^  Speaker,  the  present  shortage  in 
namral  gas  reflects  the  folly  in  Govern- 
ment's Interfering  with  the  operation  0 
Sie  free  market  system,  I  am  confident 
Se  mTrket  system  has  the  strength  and 
ability  to  resolve  this  problem  if  only  ^^e 
give  it  the  opportunity. 

TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore^  ^^'^^L^ 
prSioiS  order  of  the  House  the  genUe- 
man  from  Ohio  ^Mr.  Miller^  is  recog 
nized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  lo- 
dav  w7^uld  take  note  of  Americas 
Seat  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
?enel  or^T^ith  and  confidence  m  our- 
^rives  as  individuals  and  as  a  nation.  In 
the  pas^30  vears  over  $2  bQlion  has  been 
sS^nt  in  the  United  States  to  conquer 
cSer  The  number  of  people  vnth  can- 
cer who  are  saved  has  increased  from  1 
in  5  in  1940  to  1  in  3  today. 

CANNED  POODS   ARE   NOT   GOOD 
INDEFTNITELY 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore^  ^""^fn  * 
nre\ioiS  order  of  the  House,  the  gen  le- 
S;in  °?^m  New  York  (Mr.  Farbstein)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes^ 

Mr  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
todav  asked  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mfs.ion  to  enjoin  the  national  canners 
fom  Continuing  to  deceive  the  public 
V  Uh  claims  that  cammed  foods  are  good 

nhe'^i^e^'age  person  believes  that  food 
PHnnot  deteriorate  in  a  vacuum.  The 
LCers  have  been  spending  vast  amounts 
through  their  trade  association  to  play 
nn  the  public's  confusion. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  done 
studies  v^hich  developed  specific  storage 
Uve^  for  cammed  and  baby  foods  and  thus 
contradict     the    canners'    claim.    The 
^mdles    used  by  PX's  with  respect  to 
fSf sold  t^  civilian  dependents  as  well 
affor  military  rations,  were  done  by 
NatiS  lSi)oratories  of  Natick^Mass..  and 
are  based  upon  laboratory  and  field  test- 
fng  wo^k  do'^e  by  the  University  of  Geor- 
gia! and  technical  data  provided  by  in- 
dividual canners.  .„„„*  „f 
The  canners  give  the  Department  of 
DefeL  one  set  of  data  and  turn  right 
S)und  and  through  their  trade  associa- 
tion attempt  to  convince  the  public  of 
the  direct  opposite. 

Even  if  contradictory  evidence  were 
not  available,  the  canners  would  still  oe 
gSilty  o\  unfair  and  deceptive  practices 
iSce  they  have  no  evidence  upon  which 
to  base  their  claims.  . 

A  recent  FTC  ruling  requires  technical 
claims  to  be  backed  up  with  scientific  evi- 
dence. RepresenUtlves  of  the  manners  ^- 
sSaUon   told   my   office   they   had   no 


scientific  studies  to  justify  their  claun 
and  simply  relied  upon  experience. 

They  did,  however,  attempt  to  justify 
their  claim  by  producing  a  Food  and 
Dmg  Administration  factsheet.  which 
tm^ed  out  to  have  been  based  upon  in- 
KSion  supplied  by  the  earners  as- 
sociation, and  which  is  bemg  rewiitten 

Mam-  canned  items  are  being  sold  far 
aftei   the  time  they  should  have  been 
removed  from   the  shelves    A  case   of 
strained  babv  meats  recently  purchased 
by  a  woman  in  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  turned 
oJt  to  be  8  years  old,  despite  a  storage 
me  o?  18  months.  A  case  of  mayonnaise 
pv^chased  by  a  woman  in  Pennsylvania 
included  five  rancid  jars  more  than  2 
years   old.   Mayonnaise   is   good    for    b 
months.  A  suburban  Chicago  woman  re- 
cently  purchased   a   can   of   5 -year-old 
chicken    canned  chicken  is  good  for  3 

^^"^have  previously  introduced  H.R^ 
17005.  legislation  to  require  the  datin^ 
J  packaled  foods  and  fij^d  a  ^tition 
with  the  FTC  to  accomplish  the  same 

"''SS''^  situation  demonstrates  whj' 
canned  foods  should  be  included  in  any 
oSS  dating  regulations  or  leBislation. 

The  housewife  who  finds  many  canned 
iteSl  spoiled  when  she  opens  them  may 
think  she  is  just  havmg  a  run  of  oaa 
fSifif'she^ hastens  to  the  manners  a^- 

ro^Trshe'wu/S'tSarSl^Se 
yeafs  she  was  not  the  only  one  having 

such  bad  luck.  r.r>int 

I  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
mv  letter  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
Son  US  Anned  Forces  shelf  life  regu- 
Sns  based  on  Natick  Laboratories 
studies,  and  related  material. 

AUGUST  5, 1970. 

Hon.  CliSP.KR  W.  WINBERGZR, 

Chairman,  Federal  Trade  Commission, 

Washington,  DC.  ,„rt„«tj^   ad- 

Dear  Mr    chairman;   Food  Industry  aa 

vertlslng  and  promotional  material  conveys 

much  of  t^e  iniormation  the  consumer  re n« 

^.i^n  in  determining  what  she  buys  and  how 

^\^en  s^^ses  It.  This  is  especially  true 

^c^Z  foods,  an  understanding  of  which 

mivS^    complex    laboraton'    t«Ung    and 

^Sstudl«.  The  average  person  is  con- 

usfd  ibout  the  properties  of  a  vacuum  and 

even  more  so  about   the   properties  of   the 

Tacuum  can  which,  in  terms  of  comm^r^a^" 

ly   available   food  products.   Is   not   a   total 

'"^rNaUonal  Canners  Assoctalion^  113^ 
20th  Street,  N.V?..  Washington,  D.C.  20006,  is 
•he  tr^e  association  representing  thB  can- 
ing i^ustry.  It  is  also  one  of  very  few  major 
uade  associations  which  does  not  make  ita 

""TilZT^in,  and  promotional  ma^- 
rlal  which  is  clrciUated  U>  scliools  and  the 
^erargovernment  as  well  as  to  the  general 
^Uc  ?he  association  claims  that  canned 
?o<S8  ^linasT^'lndeflnltely."  A  typlca  exam- 
plf  IS  found  in  the  association  publication 
entitled  "Know  your  canned  g°°ds-  ^o  the 
'quSn.  -How'  long  will  caoined  foods 
kee.t)?-  the  publication  answers  •■Indefinitely. 
ffTothing  happens  to  the  container  W>  cause 

^  The  Canners  Association  claim  is  flatly 
conflicted  by  shelf  life  schedules  produced 
Ty  N^ckHb^ratorles  of  NaUck,  Massachu- 
LtS  an  experimental  facility  under  ^e 
Sdlrt^on  of  the  U.S.  Army.  Over  the  last 
2r?e^    Natick   h«   conducted   numerous 


t.e6ts  on  storage  lives  of  virtually  a"/^^ 
[^^  cuman  and  military.  In  its  lat«t 
flTidmes  published  as  Army  and  Navy  regula- 
Uons  applicable  to  sales  by  military  PX  s  to 
mUUary  dependents,  Natick  sets  forth  sj^clflc 
S  Uves  ^  only  for  perishable  and  senJ. 
^isl^able  foods,  but  for  baby  and  canned 
^^'i  well.  Por  perishable  and  seml-perl^h^ 
able  foods,  for  which  Industry  shelf  life  tAb  ee 
^e  av^able.  there  is  general  comparability 

°"-I^'e  S's^ent  of  shelf  lives  by  Natick  Is 
baS^  u^n^formatlon  from  It*  ^wn  labora- 
t^and  field  tests;  surveys  conducted  for  It 
bTmTuiSversity  of  Georgia,  and  testing  and 
rnformation  provided  them  by  various  can- 
s'^ maLf  act  ur.rs.  The  canners  have 
been  elvlng  NaUck  one  set  of  data,  upon 
wwch  it  has  been  able  to  develop  si>€Clflc 
Th^lf  lives  for  canned  foods,  then  turn- 
ing right  around  and  through  their  trade 
Soc7ftlon  have  been  attempting  to  con- 
^Ttl^e  public  of  the  direct  opposlte^hat^ 
in  effect,  canned  Items  do  not  have  specinc 

'"^ThVhetd  of  the  Reaction  Mechanism  Group 
of   the   Food   Chemistry   Division   of   Natick 
Laboratories  told  my  office  that  while  canned 
foods   which    have   been   stored   for    a    long 
nerf^  rnay  be  technically  safe  to  eat   and 
even  contlln   nutritional  value,  because   of 
thlchange  In  taste,  smell  and  appearance, 
ike  sour  milk,  few  would  find  It  appeal  ng. 
"''ne  t^ld  my  Office  that  unlike  most  per  sh- 
able  and  seml-perlshable  foods,  canned  foods 
do  not  suddenly  spoil,  but  that  change  in 
color,  smell  and  appearance  ^^ke  place  grad- 
u.illv  over  a  period  of  time,  and  occur  as  , 
result  of   1)    the  presence  of  even  a  'ol.en 
ar^ount    of'  oxyge^;    2)    chemical    react    ns 
even  In  the  absence  of  oxygen:  and  31  reac 
ttons  between  the  food  and  the  material  com- 
posing the  can.  . , 

The  Natick  shelf  lives  are  based  upon  the 
point  in  time  at  which  the  food  ^em  should 
reach  a  condition  making  It  generally  un- 
acceptable to  a  human  being  as  food  even 
though  It  may  be  safe  and  nutritious.  A  bnef 
suSry  of  the  above  conversation  appears 
In  the  attached  letter. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  National  Can- 
ners Association  Is  attempting,  through  Its 
claim  that  canned  foods  are  good  Indefi- 
nitely", to  play  on  the  complexity  of  the 
Subject  matter  to  deceive  and  mislead  the 
public  as  section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Ac 
defines  "unfair  and  deceptive  advertising.  I 
urge  the  Commission  to  Instigate  proceed- 
ings to  enjoin  the  Canners  Association  and 
the  individual  manufacturers  from  continu- 
ing this  deception. 

Even  If  contradictory.  Independent  evi- 
dence were  not  available  I  believe  the 
canners  would  still  be  guilty  of  unfair  and 
deceptive  practices  since  they  have  done  no 
scientific  testing  to  verify  their  claims 

The  Commission  In  Its  hearing  notice  of 
Julv  6    1970   In   the  Matter   of   Pfizer,   Inc.    I 
(Docket   No.   8819),   states   that  by   making/ 
certain  advertising  claims  "respondent  rep/ 
resents,  and  has  represented,  directly  or  y^ 
implication,  that  each  of  that  statements/e- 
spectlng  the  pain  relieving  P^PftlesXth^ 
said  product  has  been  substantiate  b>   re- 
spondent  by    adequate   and   welHontrol  ed 
scientific  studies  or  tests  prior  to  We  mak  ne 
of  such  statements."  Such  a  situation  applies 
to  this  situation. 

Representatives  of  the  National  Cancers 
Association  told  my  office  that  they  had  no 
stiidles  on  which  to  base  thelrclalm  and 
simply  relied  on  "experience."  This  Is  par- 
ticularly surprising  as  the  Canners  Associa- 
tion operate7an  extremely  well-equipped  lab- 

""liTresponse  to  an  Inquiry  from  my  offlceas 
to  the  bLls  for  their  claim  that  canned  f^s 
are  Bood  "indefinitely."  the  representatives  of 
?!;« Clonal  canners  Association  produced 
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a  publication  copyrighted  by  them  In  1929, 
which  had  only  an  Intangible  bearing  on 
the  question,  and  upon  which  they  indicated 
they  were  not  relying.  When  pressed,  they 
produced  a  quote  from  a  fact  sheet  produced 
by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration.  A  sub- 
sequent check  with  FDA  produced  evidence 
that  this  fact  sheet,  revised  In  1969,  was 
partially  based  upon  information  provided 
by  the  Canners  Association,  and  that  the 
fact  sheet  was  currently  being  revised  In 
connection  with  this  question.  Finally,  the 
two  representatives  of  the  National  Canners 
Association  admitted  that  their  organization 
had  not  conducted  any  scientific  studies  to 
verify  their  claim  and  simply  relied  upon 
"experience." 

I  believe  this  situation  falls  under  the 
precedent  set  by  the  Pfizer  case,  and  even 
without  taking  Into  account  the  contradic- 
tory evidence,  shovild  be  declared  an  unfair 
and  deceptive  practice  within  the  purview 
of  section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Act  as 
above  stated. 

Commission  action  to  correct  this  decep- 
tion is  important,  not  only  to  enable  the  con- 
sumer to  better  plan  her  purchasing  and 
potential  storage  of  canned  and  baby  foods, 
but  to  make  the  food  retailer  aware  of  the 
limited  shelf  life  of  such  foods. 

I  have  uncovered  many  examples  of  canned 
Items  being  sold  at  or  far  after  the  time  they 
should  have  been  removed  from  the  shelves 
according  to  the  Natick  data.  A  case  of 
strained  baby  meats  purchased  In  May,  1970 
by  a  woman  In  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana 
turned  out  to  be  eight  years  old,  despite  a 
shelf  life  of  18  months.  A  case  of  mayonnaise 
purchased  by  a  woman  In  Pennsylvania  In- 
cluded five  rancid  jars  more  than  two  years 
old.  Mayonnaises  are  good  for  six  months.  A 
suburban  Chicago  women  recently  purchased 
a  can  of  five  year  old  chicken.  Canned 
chicken  Is  good  for  three  years.  My  own  staff 
studies  found  many  Washington  super- 
markets selling  soup  a  year  to  a  year  and  a 
half  old. 

The  housewife  who  finds  many  canned 
items  spoiled  when  she  opens  them,  may 
think  she  is  Just  having  a  run  of  bad  luck  If 
she  listens  to  the  Canners  Association.  I  urge 
the  Commission  to  act  so  that  she  will  know 
that  all  these  years  she  was  not  the  only  one 
having  such  bad  luck. 

This  situation  further  documents  the  need 
for  quick  action  on  my  petition  of  June  9, 
1970  requesting  a  rule  to  require  the  last 
date  a  food  Item  can  be  sold  to  appear  on  the 
label.  That  rule  (or  any  legislation)  should 
most  certainly  apply  to  canned  foods  as  well 
as  to  perishable  and  semi -perish  able  Items. 
I  ask  the  Commission  to  Incorporate  by  ref- 
erence this  letter  and  the  accompanying 
documents  Into  the  record  of  that  petition. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Leonard  Faebstein, 
Member  ot  Congress. 

[Vrtim  the  Technical  Manual  for  Storage 
and  Material  Handling  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  the  Army;  the  Navy,  the  Air 
Force.  U.S.  Marine  Corps:  and  the  Defense 
Supply  Agency,  June  17,  1969] 

Chapter  5 — Storage  of  Special  Commodities 

Tabue  I. — Storage  life  of  frozen  subsistence 

at  0' F  or  below 

[Approximate  storage  life,  months] 

Apples 18 

Apple  juice,  concentrated 30 

Asparagus 10 

Bacon: »» 

Slab,    type    I 5'/i 

Slab,    type    II 12 

Sliced,   type   I lU 

Sliced,  type  I,  vacuum  packed 3 

Sliced,    type    II ZVi 

Sliced,  type  II,  vacuum  packed 4'2 


Beans: 

Green , 10 

Lima    14 

Wax  10 

Beef;  - 

Boneless,  fabricated   (without  ground 

meat)    10 

Boneless,     fabricated     (with     ground 

meat)    8 

Carcass,  wholesale  cuts 10 

Corned    6 

Dried,  sliced 12 

Ground 4 

Ground    patties 3 

Liver,  whole  or  portion  cut 4 

Tongue,  fresh 4 

Tongue,  cured  or  smoked,  type  1 6 

Tongue,  cured  or  smoked,  type  2 4 

Blackberries 18 

Blueberries    18 

Bologna;  '' 

Lebanon  8 

50  percent  beef 3-4 

60    percent    beef 3-4 

75  percent  beef 6 

Boysenberrles    18 

Bread  dough' 6 

Bread  yeast  raised  (and  rolls  fresh)  = 6 

Broccoli    14 

Brussels    sprouts 11 

Butter  prints  and  patties- 12 

Carrots   24 

Cauliflower    14 

Cervelat;  -' 

Dry . 6 

Soft    (thuringer) 3-4 

Cherries,  RSP 24 

Chicken:  - 

Parts,  cut  up.  ready-to-cook 8 

Whole,   ready-to-cook.. 10 

Clams,    shucked- 9 

Corn -  24 

Corn  on  the  cob 9 

Cream*  8 

Dates   12 

Duck-    10 

Eggs: 

Whole  (including  table  grade)  ' _  9 

Whites'    12 

Yolks,  sugared  or  salt  added* 12 

Fish,  fillets.  fX)rtions,  steaks  (varies  with 

species)  ' - 3-9 

Frankfurters — 50  f>ercent   beef.  50  per- 
cent pork:  »' 

Type  I.  carton '^ 

Type  I.  flexible  package 1 

Type  II.  carton 2'i 

Tyf>e  II.  flexible  package 6 

T^rpe  III.  flexible  package 12 

Type  in.  can  with  thaw  indicator 15 

Grape  Juice,  concentrated 24 

Grapefruit  juice,  concentrated 24 

Grapefruit-orange  juice,  concentrated..  24 

Grapefruit  sections 12 

Greens,  leafy 14 

Hams;  ' 


6 
6 
9 


Boneless,  cooked 

Smoked,  bone  In 

Ice  cream,  sherbets  or  Ices  • 

Lamb;  * 

Boneless,   fabricated 6 

Carcass,  wholesale  cuts 8 

Slices,   chops 1 6 

Telescoped   8 

Lemon  Juice,  concentrated i^ 18 

Lime  Juice,  concentrated 18 

Lime  juice,  single  strength 18 

Lobster  tall' 8 

Lobster,   whole  == 8 

Luncheon   loaf"^ 3-4 

Margarine,  prints  and  patties' 12 

Meal,  precooked   (TV  dinners,  pot  pies, 

etc.)i« 6 

Milk  fat  anhydrous 'i 12 

Milk,  pasteurized,  homogenized* 1 


Milk,   pasteurized,   homogenized,  steril- 
ized'   

Milk,  whole,  concentrated'' 

Okra 

Orange  Juice,  concentrated 

Oysters "   

Peaches 

Peas; 

Black  eyed 

Dehydrofrozen 

Green 

Peas  and  carrots 

Peppers  

Pies,  fruit,  baked  and  unbaked  ' 

Pineapple  

Pineapple  Juice,  concentrated 

Pizza  shells* 

Pork' 

Diced 

Loin,  boneless,  fabricated 

Slices,  chops 

Wholesale,   cuts 

Potatoes,  white,  french  fries 

Rabbit »    - 

Ready-to-cook    

Ready-to-cook,  cut  up 

Raspberries   

Rhubarb 

Salami ;  =  > 


3 
9 

12 

24 

9 

18 

12 

14 

14 

14 

12 

4 

12 

24 

6 

4 

4 

4 

4 

6 

12 

6 

24 
24 

3^ 

5 

3-4 

4 
3 

3-4 
2 
3 
9 

3-4 
6 
8 

8 
8 

12 
14 
24 
18 
12 
2 
24 

g 

8 

10 

6 
6 
8 
8 
10 
1 

'  Any  evidence  that  meal  has  been  thawed 
is  reason  for  discarding. 

-  Many  of  the  products  listed  herein  are 
also  storable  under  chill  conditions  (above 
32°  F.).  See  5.5.1.1.4. 

■■'  These  products  suffer  deteriorative 
changes  as  a  result  of  freezing.  If  frozen 
storage  is  necessary,  storage  times  Indicated 
will  tend  to  minlmiae  rancidity  develop- 
ment. 

« Storage  life  above  0°  F.  Is  4  months. 

'-  Cream  style  soups  which  have  broken 
down  during  freezing  will  be  satisfactory 
when  heated. 

"  These  meals  may  be  used  for  their  In- 
tended purpose  up  to  9  months  after  date  of 
pack  provided  surveillance  inspections  per- 
formed at  least  every  30  days  subsequent  to 
the  6  months  j>erlod  restilt  in  the  product 
being  accepted  for  consumption. 

"  The  quality  of  frozen  shrimp  will  de- 
teriorate within  30  davs  If  held  between  14* 
and  18°  F. 


Cooked    -. 

Dry  _- 

Sausage:  '» 

Liver 

New  England  style 

Pork,  bulk  style 

Pork  links...' 

Type  I.  carton 

T>T3e  II.  carton 

Type  III.  carton 

Type  III,  can 

Pork,  precooked 

Pork  and  beef,  precooked - 

Scallops-     

Shrimp-"    

Raw,    peeled/unpeeled 

Raw,  breaded,  molded 

Soups' 

Spinach    

Squash,   summer 

Strawberries    

Succotash    

Sweet  goods,  yeast  raised  ».. 

Topping,   dessert 

Turkey-    

Boneless,  cooked 

Boneless,   raw 

Whole,  ready-to-cook 

Veal'  -- 

Diced 

Boneless,   fabricated 

Carcass,  wholesale  cuts 

Semi-boneless   

Vegetables,  mixed 

Waffles*    


-»  i   /"*  T  I  O 


/  C 
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Item 


Artichokes,  glob*.. 

Apples 

ApncoU' - 

Asparagus  Iresh'ii 

Avocados. 

Coid  toletant* ■ 

Cold  intolerant" 

Bacon. ' 

Slab,  type  I       

Slab,  type  n. 

Sliced,  type  1 ---,-- 

Sliced,  type  I.  vacuum  packed. 
Sl.ced.type  11  „,^ 

Sliced  type  11   vacuum  packed 
Banana 

Green  

Ripe 

B«adS. 

Green  or  wax. 

Lima,  unshelled 

BmI    ' 

Carcass  and  wholesale  cuts... 

Corned      

Dried,  sliced 

Grouod 

Tongje.  tresh 

Tongue,  smoked  .- 

Beets,  topped  " ----- 

Berries,  black  rasp,  straw* 

Blueberries  - ■ 

Bologna:* 

LeDitiofl    -    --• 

SO- percent  beet 

Broccoli     

Brussel  sprouts.    ----- 

Butler,  pi.n'.sand  patties 

Cabbage: 

R»d..  

Summer  types 

Winter  types ■ 

Cake  fresh 

Layer        

Loat   .       

Cotlee 

CantaiO'dP 

Hsrd  ri?e« 

Fu4lstip 

Cirrots  '■  ■* 

Mature,  topped     

Immature,  topped 

Casaba  melon. 

Catsup. 

Boat,  envelopes' — 

Cup,  toil  pouch  '■- ■ 

Caul  flO*er  " 

Cetery 

Northern  grown" 

Caltornia  or  Flor-.da  J 

Cervelat:' 

Dry" - 

Solt(thuring«r)-.    

Ctierries.  sweet '■» ■ 

Chicory 

Chives,  potted 

Cheese 

Blue  veined,  natural 

,  natural 


Average 

freezing 

pomt 


30 
29 
30 
31 

31 
31 


Accepted 
storage 
temper- 
ature 


32 
32 
32 
32 


Preferred 

relative 

humidity 

(peicent) 


Approxi- 
mate 
storage 
lite  (days) 


Item 


Average 
freezing 
lint 


pom 


Accepted 
storage 
temper- 
ature 


Preleited 

relative 

humidity 

(percent) 


Approxi- 
mate 
storage 
•  Ife  (days) 


31 


31 
31 


30 
31 
30 


Cneidat 

Cottage.        ••-■•- 
Monareiia,  natural. -- 
Processed    Amefican. 
S«;ss: 

Loaf 

Sliced - 

Parmesan,  natural 

Provoloa*.  natural 

Romano,  natural 

Swiss.  «»tural 

Chocoate  drmk 

Oam',  shucked — ■ 

Cookie  dough. -.._^v—^-- 

Corn  on  the  cob,  top-icefl  

Cranberry: 

Fresh -, 

Sauce,  cup ' 

'^'"S'aH  and  halt,  irKludmg  Nl*! 

Sour,  cultured.. --.- 

Table,  including  filled 

Whipping.     ...-- 

Whipping,  sterilized.  

Cucumlurs* 

Dates,  pit1«l,  cured: 

Cane  sugar  types 

Invert  sugar  types.--. 

Ooejhnuts.  cake  and  yeas' 

Efts,  shell: 

Fresh - 

Oil  processed 

Elgplant  >  ■ 


pnniento    or 


fffK;'r;rs:-Mperee,rtb*..50p-fnt 


peril : 

Type  I,  carton 

Type,  1,  flexible  packact 

Type  II,  carton    ..^ 

Type  II,  flexible  package... 

Footnotes  at  end  ol  table. 


31 
31 


31. 

31 
31 


30 
30 

30 
31 
30 


31 

31 

31 


29 

31 
30 


30 


40-«5 
S5 

32-35 
32-35 
32-35 
32-35 
32-35 
32-35 

56  58 
56  58 

45-50 
32 

32-35 
32  35 
32-35  --- 
32-35 
32-35 
32-35 

32 

32 

32 

32  35 
32-35 

32 

32 
32-35 

32 
32 
32 

35 
35 
60 

36 
32-34 

32 
32 

15-50 

50 

50  .. 
32 

32 

32 

32-35 

32-35 

32 

32 

35-45 

32-35 
32-35 

32-35 
35 


90-95 

90 
85-90 

95 

85-90 
85-90 

85-90 
8590 
85-90 
85-90 
85-90 
85-90 

9095 
85 

90  95 
85  90 

8^90 
85  90 

85-96' 
85-90 
8'>-90 
90-95 
90-95 
90-95 


16 


29 


30 


31 
31 
31 
31 

31 
31 

1 
5 


27 
27 
31 


85-90 
85-90 
90-95 
90-95 
<55 

90-95 
90-95 
90-95 

80-85 
ga85 
80-90 

85-90 
85-90 

90  95 
90-95 
85  90 

80-90 

■■96^95' 

90-95 
90-95 

75-80 
85-90 
90-95 
90-95 
90-98 

70-75 
70-75 

70-75' 


32-35 
32-35 
32-35 
35 
32-35 
32-35 
32-35  .. 
32-35  .. 

32  .. 

32 

36  W 
50 

32-35  . 
32-35  . 
32-35 
32-35 
35-50 
45  50 

32 
32 
60 

32 
32 

15  50 


30 

7-\-i 
10 

28 
14 

42 
70 
14  I 
21 
21  ' 
35  I 

7-10  I 
2-4  I 

8-10 
14-21 

10-11 

9-U 

28-42 

4 

35-42 
35-42  ■ 
30  90 
5-7 
14-21 

60 

12 

7-10 

21-28 

30 

21-42 

21-42 

90  120 


7 
10 

5  I 

15 

^14  I 

120-150 

28  42  1 
21-42  ' 

180 
365 

14  28 

60-90 
35-42 

45 

11 

10-14 

10-30 

11 


70-75 
70-75 
70-75 
70-75 
70-75 
70-75 


90-95 
90-95 


85  95 

70  75 

75 

80  90 

88-92 
88-92 

85  90 


32-35 
32-35 
32-35 
32-35 


85  90 
85  90 
85  90 
85  90 


Frenchdressing,  cup,  boatorenvetope.... 

Fruitcake,  fresh 

1  Garlic,  dry.    _ 

I  GlapefJuit.  September  to"  February  har- 

'      vest"" 

I  Grapes' 

J  American,  types' 

Euiopean.  types 

Greens:  ^  .  .  „ 

Endives,  kale  and  romaine  ".. .,.---- 
I  Collards,  parsley,  mustard,  turnip ». .  - 

'  Ham:»  ^  ,        , 

I  Cured. canned, type  1 

Cured. canned, type  2 

I  Boneless,  cookeil 

!  Smoked  ■•» 

,  Honeyball  melon - 

Honeydew,  melon...  — 

Horseradish .  prepared 

Jams,  lellies,  preserves: 

Boat,  envetope'' 

Cup,  foil  pouch  '" 

Kohlrabi'... /  , 

Lamb,  carcass,  wholesale  cuts  ' 

Lard,  service  style ---.--^ 

Lettuce,  individually  wrapped  in  polysty- 
rene film "...     

Lobster,  live,  in  water 

Lemons  ' " 

Limes 

Luncheon  loaf j---.V"; ' 

Margarine,  prints  and  patties' 

Meal,  combat,  individual 

Milk! 

Buttermilk        

Chocolate  flavored  .   .-       -- 

I  Chocolate  flavored,  sterilized 

'  Conce-itrated ,-,v       

'  Fluid,  pasteurized,  all  types 

Fat,  anhydrous 

f^ustard: 

Boat,  envelope" 

Cup,  toil  pouch" 

Nectarines 

Okta 

Onions:" 

Bermuda  dry 

Globe,  dry  

Green,  top-iced 

Spanish  

Oranges: 

Caliloinia-'' 

Flondao - 

Temple. 

Orange  luice ■---- 

Oysters,  shucked  m  tee 

Parsnips 

I  Peaches' 

Pears'"    

Peas,  unshelled 

Peppers,  sweet 

;  Pepperoni.  dry' 

Persian  melons - 

Pies 

Fruit,  fresh 

Fried,  tresh 

Pineapple. 

Mature,  green' 

Ripe' 

Plums ,■-.-■.■ 

Pork,  wholesale  cuts' 

Poultry,  all  forms.  ---.uifV,-, 

Potatoes,  sweet  (cured  at  85    F,)»  

Potatoes,  white" 

tatly  crop,  uncured 

Early  crop,  cured  before  storage 

I  Potatoes,  white,  irradiated,  LPPO 

I  Pumpkin " 

Radishes. 

Spring,  topped,  poly  bag 

Winter,  topped 

Rhubarb  ^ 

Rolls,  brown  and  serve 

i^^^^X^sIn^l'cSp.boa^ie^ope .::::: 

Salmon  steaks...  

Salami:"" 

Ury  

Cooked 

Sauiage:  » 

Liver  

New  England  style  

Pork  links. 

Type  I 

I  Type  II  and  III 

1  Pork  bulk. ..    

I  Scallops     .         ■ 

■  |"aemng  compound,  can.  carton,"  cube 
Shrimp,  unpeeled,  in  ice^ 
Sirup,  imitation  maple,  cup. 
velope" 


135  1 
360 

14 

30 


240 
\80 
180 
180 
180 
360  I 
7  ' 
4  I 
90  , 
4-8 

30  90  ' 

180 

10 
10 

360 
U  21 

360 

180 
3 


120 
180 

10 


31 


30 
30 

30 

30 
28 

31.9 
31 


10 
21 
11 
35 


boat  or  en- 


30 
30 
30 


30 


31 

"36" 
29 


31 
29 
29 
29 
30 


30 
30 
30 
29 

31 
30 
30. « 

31 

30 
30 
30 
30 


50 
40 
32 
50 

60 

32 
30 

32 
32 

32-35 

32-35 

32  35 

32  35 

45-50 
45 
32  . 

50 
50  . 
32 

32-35 

32-35 

32 
33-50 

55 
48-50 
32-35 
32-35 

32 

32-35 
32-35  . 
32-35  . 
32-35  . 
32-35  . 
32-35  . 

50 

50 

32 

45-50 


30 
30 
29 
31 
31 

■31" 


30 
30 

30 


80-90 
50-60 
65-70 
85-90 

85-90 

85 
90-95 

90-95 
90-95 

50-65 
60-65 
85-90 
85-90 
75-85 
75-85 


80-90 

■gMs' 

85 
55 

95 


85  90 

85-90 

85-90 

<55 

50 


80-90 


30 

31 
31 
30 
30 
30 

31 
31 
30 

■■36' 
31 


31.7 


32 
32 
32 

32 

10-44 
30-32 

38 

32  --.- 
32-35  .... 

32 

32 
29-31 

32 
45-50 
32-35 
45-50 

35 
35 

5-55 
45 

32 
32-35 
32-35 
55-60 

50 

40 

40 
40-15 
50-55 

32 
32 
32 
32 
32 
SO 
32-35 

31-35 

32-35 

32-35 
32-35 

32-35 
32-35 
32-35 
32-35 
32 
32-35 
32  35 

50 


90 
85-95 

65-70 
65-70 
90-95 

65-70 

85-90 
85-90 
85  90 


90 

90 
90-95 
90-95 
90-95 
75-80 
75-85 

80-85 
80  90 

85-90 
85-90 
90-95 
85-90 
90-95 
85-90 

85  90 
85-90 
85-90 
85-90 
70-75 

90-95 
90-95 
90-95 
8(^-85 
90-95 
89-00 
85-95 

75-80 
85  90 

85  90 
85  90 

85-90 
85-90 
85-90 


90 

300 

180-210 

28 

28 

21-28 
90-180 


14-21 

7-10 

180 

270 

28 

28 

21-28 

21-28 

90 

180 

365 

14-28 

7-10 
120 

11-21 

7 

30-120 

42-56 

14 

60 

a? 

14 

7 
360 

6 

7 
180 

90 

270 

14 

7-10 

42-56 

180-210 

10-14 

30-60 

35-56 

60-90 

10 

21 

4 

60  120 

14-21 

(') 

7-14 

8-10 

28 

7-14 

3 
5 

11-21 

14-18 

21-28 

5 

5 

120-180 

60-90 

120-150 

210 

360 

60-180 

■      21  28 

60-120 

14-21 

21 

60-120 

90 

28 

60 
11 

11 

10 

14 

21 

14 

4 

10-14 

1,800 

11 


90-95 
<55 


80  90 


365 
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Item 


Average 

freezing 

point 


Accepted 
storage 
temper- 
ature 


Preferred 

relative 

humidity 

(percent) 


Approxi- 
mate 
storage 
life  (days) 


Item 


Average 

freezing 

point 


Accepted 
storage 
temper- 
ature 


Preferred 

relative 

humidity 

(percent) 


Approxi- 
mate 
storage 
life  (days) 


Spinach' 31  32  90-95  10-11 

Squash: 

Fall  and  winter  u 30  50-55  70-75  120-180 

Summer 31  32  85  90  10-11 

Swisschard' 31  32  85-90  10-11 

Tangerines 30  31-38  90-95  11-28 


Tomatoes; 

Green"   31  55  85_90  14-12 

Ripe 31  50  85-90  8-12 

Turnips 30  32  90-95  120-150 

Veal  and  calf  sides,  wholesafe  cuts'...  32-35                  85  6 

Watermelon' _ 31  3^^  gS-go  11-21 

Yeast,  bakers: 

Activedry.   32                  50  ig 

Compressed  cake 32  80-83  n 


I  Soybean  oil  margarine  is  considered  by  some  authorities  to  be  less  stable  than  cottonseed  oil 
margarine. 
3  The  length  of  time  apples  can  be  held  successfully  in  cold  storage  will  vary  with  the  variety. 


with  the  district  where  grown,  as  well  as  with  their  condition  when  harvested.  The  following  data 
show  a  bout  how  rrruch  time  different  varieties  as  grown  in  regions  to  which  they  are  adapted  require 
to  reac  h  full-eatmg-sott  condition  when  picked  at  proper  maturity  and  stored  immediately  at  32=  F. 


Variety 


Storage  period 
(months) 

Normal       Maximum 


Jonathan 

Grimes  Golden. 

Mcintosh.. 

Golden  Delicious 

Courtland.. 

Delicious 

Rhode  Island  Greening. 


2  to  3 
2to3- 

2  to  4. 

3  to  4. 
3to4. 
3  to  4. 
3to4. 


4. 

4. 

4  to  5. 
6(8«). 

6(8'). 
6. 


Variety 


Storage  period 
(months) 

Normal       Maximum 


Baldwin.   

Stayman  Winesap 

York  Imperial 

Northern  Spy 

Rome  Beauty 

Winesap... 

Yellow  Newton.. 


4  to  5 
4  to  5. 
4  to  5. 

4  to  5. 
4to5. 

5  to  7. 
5  to  6. 


6  to  7. 
5  to  6. 

5  to  6. 
6. 

6  to  7. 
8. 


•Stored  in  polyethylene  film  bag  liners  (unsealed). 

'  Commodities  not  recommended  for  export  but  which  are  suitable  for  immediate  use  by  shore 
activities  and  by  ships  in  port  or  shortly  after  sailing. 

'  Not  recommended  for  export  since  the  European  type  of  grape  from  California  with  better 
keeping  quality  is  available  during  the  same  period. 

'  Foothill  grown  lemons  store  better  than  coastal  grown  lemons,  especially  late  picked;  at  re- 
ceiving markets  only  'strong"  lots  of  lemons  should  be  stored  and  frequently  inspected. 


'  Damage  will  result  if  item  is  stored  at  lower  temperature  than  indicated. 
'  For  best  ripening  pears  should  be  held  at  about  65°  F.  for  2  to  3  days  prior  to  servini- 
'  Pears— Length  of  time  at  various  temperatures  for  sale  storage  of  certain  varieties  of  pears  at 
shipping  point  and  after  shipment  to  market. 


Storage  treatment  and  variety 


Length  of 
storage 
period 
(months) 


End  of  storage  period 


Stored   immediately   alter    harvest  at 
30^  to  31'  F.: 

Anjouleme 3  to  5 

Anjou 5  to  6*.-. 

Barry 6  to8..  . 

Bartlett.... 14to3.. 

Bojc 3to3H*- 

Clairgeau.     2  to  4 

Cornice    2to3 

Easter  Beurre 5  to  7 

Flemis,"!  Beauty 3  to  4 

Forelle  .   6  to  8 

Glo  Morceau 5  to  7 

Hardy...   2  to  3.... 

Howell 3  to  4.... 

Kieffer 2  to  3... 

Winter  Nehs 6  to  7.... 


.  November  to  January. 
February  to  March. 
March  to  May. 
August  to  October. 
November  to  December. 
November  to  January. 
Novem  ber  to  December. 
March  to  May. 
December  to  January. 
March  to  f^ay. 
February  to  Ap'il. 
September  to  November. 
November  to  December. 
September  to  November. 
March  to  May, 


Storage  treatment  and  variety 


Length  of 
storage 
period 
(months) 


End  of  storage  period 


Stored  at  3C=  to  3r  F  after  12-day 
transit  period  (net  pre-cooled): 

Bartlett Otol... 

Bosc  .     2* 

Clair geau 2  to  4... 

Easter  Beurre 4to6... 

Winter  Nelis 2to4... 

Stored  at  30°  to  31°  F  after  12-day 
traesit  period  (precooled); 

Anjou 1  to  5V. 

Bartlett lHto2. 


Hardy 

Cornice 

Bosc 

Clairgeau 

Easier  Beurre 

Winter  Neiis 


2to3. 
2  to  3* 
2to3 
3to6. 

5  to  7. 

6  to  7. 


July  to  September. 

November. 

October  to  December. 
January  to  March. 
October  to  January. 


March. 

July  tc  September  or  October  (de- 
pending on  date  of  harvest). 
October  to  November. 
November  to  December. 
October  to  December. 
November  to  February. 
March  to  May. 
March  to  May. 


•The  storage  life  of  Anjou.  Bose.  and  Cornice  pears  may  be  extended  for  an  additional 
1  to  2  months  by  pacKagng  m  polyethylene  bag  liner.  USDA -Agricultural  HandJjook  No. 
66— Septemberl951. 

>  Carcasses  and  cuts:  Quarters,  carcasses,  and  cuts  of  beef,  lamb  and  veal  should  be  hung  or 
placed  on  rKks  when  in  chill  space.  If  such  items  are  in  a  solid  frozen  condition  when  received, 
stow  compacify  as  possible  in  the  freezer  space.  Frozen,  boneless  beef  should  be  stacked  com- 
pactly. Veal  carcasses  or  cuts,  particularly  of  the  lighter  weights  and  lower  grades,  are  subject  to 
rapid  deterioration.  Holding  time  of  such  Items  in  the  chill  space  should  be  held  to  a  mimmnm. 
Fresh  chilled  pork  cuts  should  be  treated  as  highly  perishable. 

Variety  meats  and  sausage:  Such  items  are  highly  perishable.  Hold  storage  time  to  a  minimum. 

Cured  and  smoked  meat:  The  keeping  qualities  of  cored  and  smoked  meats  depend  upon  the 
type  of  cure,  the  length  of  the  smoking  period,  and  the  method  of  packaging.  The  storage  life  of 
such  Items  is  further  influenced  by  the  condition  of  the  storeroom  with  regart)  to  humidity, 
temperature  and  sanitation. 

Growth  of  mold  and  development  of  rancidity  in  hams  and  bacon  can  be  retarded  by  stowing 
such  items  in  the  chill  space  for  current  consumption  and  in  freezer  space  for  seasonal  stocks. 
Since  the  growth  of  molrl  on  cured  and  smoked  meats  is  favored  by  the  presence  of  eondensed 
water,  excessive  humidity  should  be  avoided  It  the  relative  humidity  is  higher  than  recommendod, 
It  IS  essential  that  good  circulation  of  air  be  maintained. 

Hams  and  bacon  which  have  been  individually  wrapped  on  one  or  more  layers  of  paper  have  a 
tendency  to  retain  upon  the  surface  of  the  meat  any  moisture  which  may  have  come  from  the 
product  after  wrapping.  This  moisture,  in  a  measure,  stimulates  mold  and  bacterial  grovrth.  If 
hams  so  wrapped  are  held  at  temperatures  of  15*  F.  or  above  for  a  considerable  length  o(  timo, 
mold  and  slime  will  form  on  the  surface  of  the  meat.  Surface  slime  and  mold  make  the  ham  un- 
attractive and  unpleasant  to  handle,  but  do  not  necessarily  indicate  spoilage.  Accordingly,  such 
products  should  be  carefully  inspected  to  determine  how  far  the  mold  has  penetrated.  In  most 
cases,  where  only  the  surface  is  affected,  the  mold  can  be  removed  from  the  meat  by  brushing 
with  a  stiff- bristled  brush,  wiping  with  a  clean  cloth  moistened  with  a  vinegar  or  salt-water  solu- 
tion, and  allowing  to  air  dry.  When  the  mold  growth  is  heavy  it  may  be  trimmed  away.  If  the  ham 
does  not  have  deep  cracks  or  abrasions,  the  meat  underneath  the  surface  usually  is  found  to  be 
perfectly  sound  and  wholesome.  When  mold  growth  or  spoilage  is  evidenced  deeply  between 
he  muscles  and  around  the  bone,  a  survey  is  usually  necessary. 


!•  Very  susceptible  to  mold  growth  or  surface.  Inspect  and  wipe  often, 
u  This  Item  keeps  better  unwashed. 

u  Export  pack  only  for  ships  and  oversea  shipments.  Ice  packed  lettuce  will  encourage  the 
growth  of  mold  on  other  commodities.  The  storage  life  shown  lor  lettuce  is  lengthened  substantially 
Ey  trimming  closely  and  wrapping  heads  individually  in  polystyrene  him. 

u  This  commodity  should  not  be  stored  with  items  such  as  apples  and  grapefruit  since  they  wHI 
Kquire  an  onion  taste.  Compartments  should  be  kept  dark. 

■<  Early  and  intermediate  crop  potatoes  may  possess  better  or  poorer  keeping  qualities  than 
potatoes  shown  on  the  table.  Many  lots  of  early  potatoes  are  too  immature  for  export  and  some 
intermediate  crop  potatoes  are  not  suitable  for  export  because  ol  poor  quality  and  condition. 
Extreme  care  must  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  potatoes  for  export  from  the  laiddle  of  May 
to  the  middle  of  August  The  quality  and  condition  of  available  supplies  must  govern  the  final 
choice  between  old  and  new  crop  stock  for  export  during  the  first  part  of  this  pend  and  such 
factors  also  must  govern  the  choice  of  stocks  of  new  crop  potatoes  for  export  later  in  this  period. 

■'  Winter  storage  varieties  such  as  Hubbard. 

"  The  refngerated  stange  of  Florida  grapefruit  is  not  recommended  for  more  than  a  lunited 
period  and  then  only  if  thefruitismspect«latintervals.  Grapefruit  very  susceptible  to  rmd  pitting, 
and  aging  at  comparatively  low  temperatures,  especially  at  38°  F.  (as  compared  with  J2°  F.). 
At  higher  temperatures,  such  as  50°  F.  the  rapid  development  of  decay  is  troublesome. 

I'  Keeping  time  in  uncontrolled  storage  (dry  storage)  is  less  than  3  months  because  of  desic- 
cation. 

1' Sweet  cherries  packed  in  sealed  polyethylene  bag  liners  can  be  stored  for  up  to  21  days. 

I'  Asparagus  held  too  long  at  32°  F.  is  subject  to  chdl  injury.  The  butts  of  asparagus  should  be 
placed  in  an  absorbent  material  during  storage. 

xi  Carrots  may  become  bitter  If  stored  with  fruits  which  give  off  ethylene,  such  as  apples  and 
pears. 

»  Polyethylene  liners  will  extend  storage  life  an  additional  7  to  11  days. 

^  Cold  intolerant,  most  Florida  grown  varieties.  Cold  tolerant,  most  California  varieties. 

3  7  years. 
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Keeping  time  in  months  (approximate) 


Almond  paste ■-      •- ■   • 

AntioiiJacit  compound,  tood  service 

Apple 

Rejuiar  pack.  

Pie  style,  dehydrated 

Butter 

Sauce    . 

Baby  tood.  stramed 

Dehydrated  (instant) 

Dietetic  pack 

Junior  tood 

Juice  -   .   

Dehydrated" 

Single  strength 

Apncots: 

Re;ulai  pack   

B3bv  tood.  strained '"^ 

Dietary  pack 

Dried        - 

freeze  dehydrated 

Apricot  necur:  jg 

Regu.ai  PCk    -■-,- do 

Fieeze  /-"ti^drated ^^ 

"'-''.--110 


Ctn 

'. do 

...  Can  lar 

.  Can ■ 

...  Jar 

.  Can - 

■      ...do 

'.;.  Jar 

..  Can 

....do 

'", do 


Carton 
...  Can  -. 


Aspaiagus  ••-• 

BaDv  toimula  i^teparation. 
Bacon 

S  iced    -  

Sliced   iiiadiated 


S.cea   pietned -■  ^^^ 


Bakery  mnes 


Baking  powder 

Baking  soda    

Bailey    peaii  •■ -  , 

Banana,  baby  tood.  strained "' 

Beans 

Dried'--  . 

Green,  baby  tood.  strained... 

Green,  legu.ar . 

Gieen  lumor  food J,"'^ 

Green,  dehydrated 

Kidney..- 

Lima,. 

Lima,  dehydrated 

Sprouts 

y^ai_  

White  dehydrated 

White  v.ith  pork  m  sv»eet  sauce. 

White  yyitn  poik  m  tomato  sauce 
Beet   liver,  pork  or  veal 

Baby  lood,  strained - 

Junior  tood 

Beef:  . 

Broth  baby  food,  strained     

Chuni-s  *ith  natural  luices 

Corned  

D.ced   la*   dehydrated   -    -  - 

Flakes  and  shaped   raw,  dehydrated 

With  ijra.v  

Palt.es  dehydrated  

Beefsteak   raw  dehydrated- 

Beets  . 

Baby  lood.  strained 

Juniorfood.     

Regular  pack. 

Berries,  black,  etc  

Beverage  base 

Cocoa   liquid  ' 

Cocoa   powder 

Iiriitation,  liquid 

Powder  

Blueberries  

Cabbage  ,  ,    ,  ^ 

Cooked   dehydrated  ■--,-■- 

Raw  diced,  dehydrated  " 
Candy 

Caramel 

Coated  (bridge  mix) 


Bag.  carton. 

Can 

Carton 

Bagcarton 


Hard     ..      

StarchJelly   

Carrot  , 

Baby  food,  strained... 

Junior  tood. .    

Puree     -       

Regular  pack 

Catsup- 

Regular  pack 

Dehydrated 

Cereal 


Baby  tood.  strained,  barley ^nman 

Qu'ck  cooking      .,.- Ca;'°" 

Ready  to  eat,  prepared ^"""do* 


Keeping  time  in  months  (approximate) 


Container 


Can 


-do- 


Sugar  coated 

Cheese 

Cheddar  processed 

Cottage,  dehydrated... ...-.-------p-^-^^^^, 

p'rMi'ssed,  American  dehydrated...  Can  

Cherries 

Dehydrated 

Die'etic  pack.-  -.-■ 

Marascnino •"■ 

Footnotes  at  end  of  teble. 


do 

..do 


I  lam 

RSP  (red  sour  pitied).. .. 

Sweet. dark  

Sweet,  light • 

Chewing  gum • 

Chicken: 

Dehydrated 

Regular  pack 

Baby  tood.  strained 

Chill  con  came; 

Without  beans 

Dehydrated,  with  beans. 

Chill  sauce 

Chocolate,  cooking: 

Semisweet  chips" 

Unsweetened  i*-- 

Chocolate  sirup,  beverage... 

Clams 

Cocoa,  natural 

Cocoanut.  prepared: 

Sweetened 


Packaging         40°  F. 


90"  F. 


Can 

....do... 

do... 

Carton... 


Can 
jar. 


do 


Can.  .. 

..do 

Bottle. 


Package... 

Carton 

Can  

do.... 

Carton 

Can 


Unsweetened. 
Coffee: 

Instant 


do  ... 

Container. 
Bag 


Roasted  and  ground. 


60 
24 
18 
36 

48 
36 
24 


Co?n'aMm  and' whole  gVani  styles. . . 
Corn,  dehydrated.  LPPO,  cooked  or 

uncooked 

Com  chips 

Commeal 

Crackers: 

Graham 

Oyster,  soda 

Cranberry  sauce 

Cream:  ,  . 

Coffee  type.  18  percent  fat 

Whipping,  30  percent  fat' 

Substitute 

Whipping,  dry - 

Cream  of  tartar 

Currants,  dried i-yy.'.'^y 

Custard,  pudding,  baby  food,  strained 
Dessert  powder 

Gelatin,  based,  all  flavors  » 


Envelope. 

Jar. 

Pouch. .. 
Can  -  ... 
Carton... 
Can      ... 


do.. 

Package. 
do- 

Can 


.  Carton.. 

do.. 

.  Can 


Starch,  based,  all  flavors". 
Instant,  all  flavors" 


Container 

..do  

.  Can'envelope 

,  Can 

.  Container 

Carton 

.  Jar 

iCan -   -       - 

- 1  Container  package - 

(Can --- 

(Container  package 

(Can 

tCarton.. 


Ice  cream  mix: 

Paste 

Powder 

Inhibitor,  mold,  bread  and  rolls", 
jam,  fruit  


Jelly,  fruit. 


36 

12 

12 

9 

6 

3 

15 

6 

24 

12 

18 

9 

18 

9 

Lard,  service  style    ■-  y- 

Lemon  luice,  dehydrated" 

Lime  luicc,  single  strength 

Luncheon  meat. 

Macaroni"  

Malted  cereal  sirup 

Margarine    

Marmalade   

Marshmailow- 

Mayonnaise ----■ 

Meal,  combat,  individual 

Meringue  powder        - 

Milk :  .  ., 

Chocolate  (cocoa  flavored) 

Chocolate,  sterilized" 

Dry,  nonfat 

Evaporated  '     u' "V.  ' 

Filled   dry,  including  chocolate - 

Mailed  dry. 

Whole,  dry. 

Whole,  sterilized 

Mincemeat 

Molasses.  

Monosodium  glutamate. 

Mustard,  prepared.. 

Mushrooms.   

Noodles: 

Chow  mein 

Eg«"-- -■ 

Nuts: 

Shelled,  roasted 

Unjhelled 

Okra 

Olives: 

Green 

Ripe  

Olive  oil  -.  

Onions,  dehydrated 

Orange  lUice 

Dehydrated  (instant)  u - 

Single  strength 

Parsley,  dehydrated 


Can 

....do 

...do 

Bag  

Can.ijar 

Package  — 

Can  lar 

Package    ■■ 

.  Carton 

.  Can 

....do 

do... 

.  Carton 

.  Can  

...do... 
.  Jar 

Container.. 
.  Can.jar... 

.  Case 

.  Can 


Envelope.. 

Can. 

Can  drum. 

Can 

do.   .. 

...  do..-. 

....do.-.. 

...-do--.. 
...do... 

do... 

.  container. 
.  Can  lar... 
-  Can 


-  -     do- 
Carton - 


Can.. 
Bag.. 
Can. . 


Jar. 
Can. 


.do. 
-do- 


-do. 


.do. 
.do. 


24 

42 

56 

9 

60 
60 
30 

48 
60 
48 

36 
48 
60 
48 
36 
60 

36 
24 
24 

36 
60 

9 
18 

6 
72 

48 
1 

36 
36 

4 

6 
48 

12 
12 
60 
8 
indef 
24 
15 

60 
36 

60 
30 
60 
30 

24 

36 

60 

12 

48 

24 

48 

24 

12 

60 

30 

60 

48 

60 

60 

48 

12 

10 

60 

48 

60 
12 
60 
24 
24 
60 
60 
12 
36 
60 
indet 
36 

6 
36 

60 
12 
48, 

36 
36 

18 

'.  48 

60 
48 
18 


18 

2J 
30 

4 

36 
36 
18 

36 
36 
24 

18 
24 
24 
18 
18 
24 

18 
6 
6 

18 
36 

2 
12 

4 
42 

24 

24 

2 
4 

24 

12 

3 
36 

6 

Indef 

12 

9 

36 
12 
18 
12 
18 
12 

12 

15 
24 

9 

18 

12 

18 

12 
6 

36 

18 

36 

36 

24 

24 

18 
9 
6 

24 

24 

24 
6 
24 
12 
12 
24 
24 
6 
24 
18 
indet 
18 
30 

2 
24 

24 
6 
24 

24 

24 

6 

24 

16 
K 

9 


9 

12 

12 

2 

18 

18 

■i 

24 
18 
12 

6 
12 
12 

9 

9 
18 

6 

1 
1 

9 
24 

1 

5 

2 
24 

6 

M 
6 
18 

1 

2 
12 

3 
1 

12 

4 

indef 

6 

6 

12 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

4 

6 

6 

3 

10 

6 

10 

6 

3 

18 

9 
24 
24 
12 

9 
10 

1 

4 
12 

1 

12 
3 
9 
6 
6 
9 
9 
3 
9 
12 
indef 
9 
12 

1 
9 

12 
2 
10 

12 

12 

4 

12 

18 

18 

6 
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T. 
X 


Keeping  lime  in  months  (approximate) 


Item 


Packaging  40°  F. 


70'  F. 


Egg  mix.  dehydrated. 

Eggs,  whole,  dry 

Emulsilier.  bread  and  rolls 

Fig's 

Fish,  dehydrated: 

Patties  

Squares. 

Flavoring: 

Imitation  maple  or  vanilla 

Nonalcoholic,  lemon,  orange,  pep- 
permint, rum. 

Rye.. 

Tablet,  Imitation  maple  or  vanilla.. 
Flour: 

Ryei* 

Wheat,  hard  or  sofl^ 


Can 

do... 

Bag  can.. 
Can 

do... 

do... 


Bottle.- 

do 

Fiberdrum 

Bottle 


Food  coloring 

Food  packet: 

Abandon  aircraft' 

In  flight 

Long-range  patrol. 

Survival,  abandon  ship 

Survival,  aircraft.  Iiteraft 

Survival,  general  purpose 

Frankfurter 

Fruitcake 

Fruit,  candled.- 

Fruit,  cocktail..- 

Fruit  mix,  freeze  dehydrated 

Fruit  puree... .- --• 

Fry  mix,  breading 

Garlic: 

Dehydrated 

Dry , 

Gelatin,  plain,  edible-. 

Grape  luice: 

Dehydrated" 

Single  strength , 

Grapefruit: 

Regular  pack , 

Juice,  dehydrated  (instant)  ".. 

Juice,  single  strength 

Grapefruit— orange  juice  blend: 

Dehydrated  " 

Single  strength 

Ham  chunks 

Hamburgers,  without  gravy 

Hominy: 

Grits 

Whole 

Honey,  extracted 

Horseradish,  dehydrated 

Peaches: 

Baby  lood,  strained 

Dietetic  pack 

Regular  pack,  , 

Slices  (freeze  dehydrated) 

Peanut  butter 

Pears: 

Baby  food,  strained 

Dietetic  pack 

Freeze  dehydrated 

Regular  pack 

Peas: 

Baby  food,  strained 

Blackeyed 

Dehydrated,  cooked, uncooked. 

Dried" 

Green 

Peppers,  green,  dehydrated 

PKkles: 

Cucumber,  cured  

Cucumber,  fresh  pack-- 

Mixed 


Can 

Bag    

Bottle- 

Can 

Carton 

Case 

Carton 

Can 

Carton 

Can 

Box 

Jar 

Can 

do 

do 

Bag 


Can 

Box 

Contalnet- 


Can- 


-do- 


-do. 
.do. 
.do. 


do..- 

do.... 

do..., 

do... 

Container. 

Can 

Jar 

Bottle 


Jar 

Can 

do 

do 

Can/jar 


Jar 

Can...... 

do... 

do... 


Relish 

Pie  filling,  prepared  fruit,  apple,  cherry, 
peach. ' 

Pimentos 

Pineapple: 

Dietetic  pack-- 

Freeze  dehydrated  - 

Juice,  dehydrated    

Juice,  single  strength 

Regular  pack 

Plums: 

Dietetic  pack 

Regular  pack 

Popcorn,  un popped 


Jar 

Can 

do 

Bag'carton. 
Can 

do 

Jar 

Can 

Jar 

Can 

Jar 

Can 

Jar 

Can.- 

do 


-do 


-do-., 
do... 
.do... 
.do... 
.do... 

.do  .. 

.do  .. 
.do..- 


Pork  chops,  raw,  dehydrated. 
Potato: 

Chips  


Carton-  - . 
Cello  bag. 
Can 


Sticks- 
Sweet- 


Package. 

Can,  air 

Can.  nitrogen. 

Can 

do 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


60 
60 
18 
48 

60 
60 

Indef 
24 

12 
indef 

30 
48 

30 
indef 

60 
60 
84 
84 
84 
60 
60 
10 
12 
56 
24 
48 
24 

36 

5 

60 

60 
30 

56 
60 
48 

60 
48 
60 
60 

36 
60 
36 
36 

30 
56 
60 
24 
60 

33 
60 
24 
66 

33 
66 
60 
24 
66 
60 

36 

24 
27 
18 
36 
24 
36 
24 
36 

48 

48 
24 
60 
60 
60 

48 
56 
96 
2 
24 
60 

1 
4 

24 
36 
56 


34 
36 
12 
24 

36 
36 

indef 
18 

6 

Indef 

12 
18 

12 
Indef 

40 
24 
30 
84 
84 
48 
48 
6 
6 
33 
12 
24 
12 

24 
4 

36 

36 
18 

30 
36 
36 

36 
36 
48 
42 

12 
36 
24 
24 

18 
33 
36 
12 
36 

20 
36 
12 
40 

20 
42 
24 
12 
42 
24 

24 
12 
18 
9 
24 
12 
24 
12 
12 

36 

24 
12 
36 
36 
33 

24 
30 
36 

3 
36 

2 
12 
24 
30 


90°  F. 


15 
18 
6 
12 

18 

18 

indcl 
6 


inde 

3 
6 

3 
indef 

20 
12 
6 

72 
72 
24 
30 

1 

3 
12 

6 
10 

6 

12 
3 

24 

18 
9 

12  i 

18 

18 

18 
18 

30 
30 

6 

18 
12 
6 

9 

15 

13 

6 

12 

9 

12 
9 
15 

9 
18 
12 

9 
18 
12 

12 
6 
9 
4 

12 
6 

12 
6 
6 

18 

9 

6 

18 

12 
12 

9 
12 
24 

-1 
18 


Keeping  time  in  months  (approximate) 


Item 


Packaging 


40'  F. 


70'  F. 


Potito    Continued 

Sweet,  instant,  dehydrated- 

White - 

White  dehydrated 

Prunes: 

Baby  food,  strained 

Dehydra'ed  pitted  (low  moisture).. 

Dried 

Dried,  soaked..- 

Pumpkin.-      --- - 

Raisins,dried 

Ration  supplement  aid  station -  - 

Rice: 

Instant  1' 

Milled  " 

Parboiled  » 

Salad  dressing* 

Salad  oil ' 

Salmon--  

Salt: 

Celery,  garlic,  onion-  - 

Substitute 

TaDle  '- 

Sauces,  hot,  kitchen,  meat,  soy.  or  Wor- 
cestershire. 

Sauerkraut 

Sardines. 

Sardines  in  tomato  sauce - 

Sausage,  pork,  link 

Shortening  compound; '" 

Bakery  type  ' -.. 

Deep  fry,  cooking  type,  fluid 

Deep  fry,  cooking  type,  plastic 

General  purpose,  regular 

General  purpose,  high  stability 

Shrimp 

Shrimp,  dehydrated 

Sirup: 

Blended 

Maple,  sirup,  imitation 

Soup: 

Baby  food,  chicken,  strained 

Beef  noodle,  dehydrated 

Chicken,  chunk,  dehydrated 

Chicken  noodle,  dehydrated 

Condensed"-  - 

Cream  of  onion.  Instant,  dehy- 
drated. 

Cream  of  potato,  instant,  dehy- 
drated. 

Green  pea,  instant  and  simmer 
types,  dehydrated. 

Lima  bean.  Instant,  dehydrated 

Onion,  dehydrated 


..do 
..do. 

..do. 


Jar 

Can 

...    do.. 

do. 

do.. 

do.. 

Case... 


Carton , 

Bag 

Conlainer/t>ag. 

(^n/iar , 

Can 

do , 


Container 

Envelope 

Bag  envelope. 
Bottle 


Can. 


-do... 
do...- 
.do.... 


Can, cube- 
Can      .   . 

do  .. 

Can,'cube. 

do... 

Can 

do  -- 


Can 

Bottle  can. 


Jar, 

Package 

Can 

do  

Package 

Can     

Flexible  package. 


do 

Package  can. 
Can. 


.do. 


Ready  to  serve. 

Tomato-vegetable  with  noodle,  de- 
hydrated. 

Vegetable,  dehydrated 

Soup  and  gravy  base: 

Beef  flavored 

Chicken,  flavored 

Ham.  flavored - , 

Sour  cream  sauce  mix 

Spaghetti" , 

Spices,  seasonings,  herbs  • 


Package. 
Can.  ... 
do  . 


Spinach: 

Baby  lood,  strained 

Dehydrated,  cooked 

Junior  food 

Regular  peck 

Puree 

Starch : 

Corn,  edible 

Pregelantized  edible  •• 

Sugar: 

Brown  " 

Confectioners  " 

Refined,  granulated  " 

S uga  r  su  bsti tute 

Tapioca" 

Tea: 

Black,  bags  or  loose 

Instant 

Tomato: 

Juici,  concentrated  3+1 

Juice,  jingle  strength 

Paste,  instant,  dehydrated 

Paste,  regular  pack 

Puree 

Regular  pack 

Topping,  dessert:  Dehydrated 

Tuna: 

Dehydrated -   - 

Dietetic  water  pack,  no  added  salt. 

Oil  pack 

Water  pack 

Turkey: 

Dehydrated 

Repular  pack 


Package 

Can.'jar  envelope.. 

do 

do 

C»n 

(^rton 

Can 

(iintainer 

Jar- 

Can- 

Jar 

Can - 

do 

(^rton 

Can/bag 


Carton 

C^rton./'bag 

Bag,'can,  envelope- 
Envelope 

Carton 


Can/carton. 
Envelope.. 

Can 

do.... 

do 

do 


.do- 
.do. 

.do. 


.do- 
-do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


48 

56 

48 

15 
24 
36 
24 
56 
36 
60 

36 
36 
24 
8 
24 
60 

60 
indet 
indef 

48 

36 
48 
24 
60 

60 
60 

60 
60 
60 
48 
60 

60 

60 

30 
48 
60 
60 

48 
48 

24 

24 

24 

60 
60 
24 
48 
48 

24 

48 
48 
48 
24 
48 
60 
36 

30 
60 
30 
56 
56 

60 
indef 

36 
36 

indef 

indef 

60 

36 
36 

36 
36 
60 
36 
42 
48 
36 


24 

30 

30 

9 
12 
18 

14 
27 
18 
36 

18 

24 

12 

5 

12 
30 

36 
indet 
indel 

24 

18 
18 
15 
36 

24 
24 
24 
24 
30 
18 
36 

24 
24 

18 
18 
36 
24 
18 
36 
12 


12 

30 
30 
12 
36 
24 

12 

24 
24 
24 
12 
36 
36 
18 

18 
24 
18 
33 
33 

36 
indef 

18 

18 

indef 

indet 

48 

18 


18 
24 
36 
18 

30 
30 
24 


60 

36 

48 

24 

60 

30 

48 

24 

60 

36 

60 

36 

90=  F, 


12 
11 
18 

6 
9 
9 

5 

11 
9 

18 

6 
9 
6 
3 
6 
12 

12 
indef 
indef 

12 

9 

9 

8 

24 

12 
12 
12 
12 
18 
9 
18 

12 
12 

9 

9 
18 
12 

9 
12 

6 


12 
12 

6 
12 

9 


12 
12 
12 

4 

24 
12 

3 

9 
12 
9 

12 
12 

24 

indef 

4 

6 
indef 
indef 

24 

12 
9 

9 
15 
12 

9 
10 
12 

6 

18 

12 
12 
12 

18 

18 
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Keeping  lime  in  months  (approximate) 


Item 


Packaging        40' F.        70°  F.  90"  F. 


Jar.. 
.  Can. 


VejeUble:  ,    .        j 

Baby  food,  mued,  slramea. . 
Juice  single  strenjW 

^"Xuid  Bottle         .. 

S;' theticVdV... f'*'""«  "'«- 


30 
36 

48 
24 


18 
24 

30 
12 


Item 


Keepng  time  in  months  (approximate) 

wT. 


Packaging         40°  F. 


90"  F. 


Water ^an. 

Wheat  base" °»«- 

Yeast  bakers,  active  dry ^8"- 

Yeastlood  B*8- 


indef 

indet 

indef 

48 

36 

12 

6 

1 

^•4 

48 

24 

6 

1 1  n  general,  relative  humidity  50  to  55  Pt'^'"'."*"!  «nsara  susceptible  to  rust  and  most  boxed 

percent  lelative  humidity.  ^ 

i  Designed  to  be  edible  after  one  month  at  IW    F. 
1  ^•r.ara'n^  al  hiih 'empera'ures  or  alter  freezing. 

longer  than  "ground'   sp'ces. 

.'c^,t;t"s'ho2ld%r,'?rS^e:irT!o  t'o  eTd'a^ys'to  prevent  separation  of  butterfat.  Separated  or 
^'ryhe^^'held^elUl'^'F'  m^y'slfo-  solid  material  which  will  disappear  on  warming. 


10 II  held  above  90'  F.  changes  may  occur  in  texture  unfavorable  to  normal  creaming  properties. 
II  Store  at  cool  temperatures  below  75'  F.  during  tirst  3  months. 
II  Hieh  temperatures  harden,  high  humidity  causes  molding, 
u  Cream  style  soups  break  down  on  freezing,  but  are  not  spoiled. 

::  ?r;fnS''a'pVe''arri^o1  ^t^arTS'Sening.  Baking  restores  desirable  appearance, 
reco.nimende  I.  Do  not  freeze. 


Department  or  the  Army, 
U  S  Army  Natick  Laboratories, 

Satick.  Mass.,  July  29.1970. 

Mr.  Ellis  Loin. 

Legislative  Assistant  to  Congressman  Leonard 
Farbitem.  House  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 
DE^R  Mr    Levin:   To  summarize  our  tele- 
phone conversaiion  or   last  Friday,  24  July 
1970,  the  following  answers  are  provided  to 
your  2' 2  questions: 

( 1 )  What  Is  meant  by  shelf-life? 
Shelf-life  !s  the  a- erage  period  of  time 
during  which  a  food  retains  most  of  those 
qua'lties  for  which  it  is  purchased  and  con- 
sumed It  is  generally  dependent  upon  the 
temperature,  packaging,  and  processing 
which  the  food  has  experienced  Unorocessed 
foods  are  generallv  subject  to  microbial  spoil- 
age which  in  9.ome  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 
is  slmiliar  to  over-ripening.  Spoilage  of  this 
t\-pe  is  readably  recognizable  and  therefore 
does  not  present  a  major  problem  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

Processed  foods,  particularly  canned  foods. 
but  also  including  frozen  and  dried  food 
Items,  are  largely  prevented  from  microbial 
spoilage  by  their  processing.  Therefore, 
chemical  deterioration  is  the  principal  factor 
which  determines  shelf-life  of  these  foods. 
Changes  brought  about  by  chemical  reaction 
in  processed  foods  including  those  of  appear- 
ance, including  the  appearance  of  the  Inside 
of  the  container;  color:  flavor;  odor;  and 
textu'e-  For  example,  a  canned  food  Item 
stored  in  rocm  temperature  ov»r  a  long 
oenod  will  exhibit  progressive  staining  of  the 
interior  of  the  can.  darkening  of  the  surface 
of  the  fruit  pieces  and  the  Juice,  derelop- 
-"eni  cf  metallic  flavor  and  softening  or 
muihlne:*  of  texture  At  higher  temperature 
these  changes  occur  more  rapidly;  at  lower 
temperature,  more  slowly.  None  of  these 
changes  grcsslv  affects  the  nutritional  value 
of  the  fuod.  but  they  have  a  major  Influence 
on  con-umer  acceptability. 

The  meaning  of  shelf-life.  then,  la  some- 
what different  for  each  class  of  food  -tems 
depending  uoon  the  kinds  of  changes  under 
which  the  food  undergoes  while  on  the  shelf. 
Tit  pri,ceused  and  preserved  foods.  sheU-Ufe 
in  general  is  that  period  during  which  the 
s'.ow  chemical  deterioration  Is,  In  turn,  not 
•ufncient  to  cause  rejection.  A  special  case 
exists  for  canned  foods  of  high  acidity.  In 
addition  to  other  chemical  changes  a  tin- 
acid  reaction  produces  hydrogen  gas.  With 
tir.  e  this  gas  displaces  the  original  vacuum 
m  the  can  and  ultimately  causes  the  can  ends 
to  swell  and  bulge.  This  swelling,  although 
of  ■dir.rent  causation,  is.  in  appearance,  in- 
distinguishable from  microbial  spoUage  in 
improperly  processed  cans.  Although  the 
cantents  of  these  swollen  cans  are  quite  safe 
to  eat.  consumers  generally  are  unwilling  to 
take  the  risk.  In  summary  then,  shelf-life 


Is  that  period  of  time  during  which  a  food 
item  remains  acceptable  to  the  consumer, 
and  therefore,  saleable.  For  most  commer- 
cial establishments,  planned  shelf-life  Is 
somewhat  less  than  the  maximum  period  for 
the  food  to  allow  some  time  for  additional 
storage  by  the  purchaser. 

(2)  How  Is  shelf-life  determined? 
It  Is  clear  from  the  above  that  shelf-lLe 
determinations  musrt  be  made  separately  for 
each  cla.'^  of  foods.  Since  It  appears  from  our 
conversation  that  your  principal  Interest  was 
in  canned  foods,  this  portion  of  the  discus- 
sion will  be  devoted  primarily  t.^  shelf-life 
determination  .n  canned  foods.  It  was  stated 
above  that  during  storage  canned  foods 
change  lltUe  In  their  nutritional  quality.  The 
sole  exception  to  this  are  some  losses  l;i  water 
soluble  vitamins  and  some  randlcldy  In  high 
fat  dry  or  cold  packed  foods.  The  principal 
changes  are  those  in  sensory  q  lallty  and  the 
external  appearance  of  the  can.  Since  It  can 
be  taken  as  almost  axiomatic  that  canned 
foods  are  safe  to  eat  so  '.jng  as  the  can  re- 
mains intact.  8helf-lUe  determination  for 
canned  foods  are  iisually  made  by  controUed 
studies  of  can  faUure  rates.  Can  failures  are 
clefined  as  chemical  sweUlng  or  corrosive  pin 
holding.  Test  packs  cf  foods.  In  cans  appro- 
priate to  each,  are  made  and  stored  at  con- 
trolled temperatures  to  determine  their  rates 
of  can  faUures.  Shel-'-Uf^  U  then  established 
at  some  period  before  appreciable  faUure  Is 
expected  to  occur. 

Are  canned  foods  good  indefinitely? 
In  the  sense  of  "fit  for  human  consump- 
tion" all  canned  foods  are  good  for  as  long 
as  the  can  remains  Intact.  Some  few  cold 
packed  or  dry  Items  packed  in  cans  undergo 
chemical  changes,  principally  oxidation  of 
their  lipid  components,  dtu-lng  which  off- 
flavors,  which  most  people  find  dlstastetul, 
develop. 

Rarely,  then,  would  one  call  these  foods 
good  indefinitely.  The  vast  majority  of  can- 
ned foods  including  fruits,  vegetables,  meats 
and  combination  Items  remain  good  as  long 
as  the  can  remains  intact.  For  the  most  part, 
the  American  canning  Industry  packs  for 
one  year  In  the  distribution  channel  and  one 
year  In  the  home,  with  sufficient  additional 
shelf-life  In  the  can  to  accomplish  at  least 
twice  this  with  safety. 

Canned  foods  packed  for  military  use  have 
been  stored,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  for  as 
long  as  22  years  during  which  time  the  con- 
tents remained  "fit  for  human  consump- 
tion". This  18  not  to  say  that  they  were  In 
appearance,  flavor,  and  texture  highly  ac- 
ceptable. 

A  short  list  of  reference  material  used  to 
establish  the  shelf-UTe  list  In  TM743-200  is 
appended  Copies  of  "Long  Term  Storage  of 
Military  Rations"  and  of  TM743-200  are  be- 
ing mailed  under  separate  cover. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  talk  with  you  on  this 


subject  for  which  I  have  been  the  Army 
Specialist  for  15  years.  If  I  can  be  of  any 
further  assistance  to  you  or  Congressman 
Farbstein,  please  call  upon  me. 

Very  truly  yours, 

A.  S.  Henick, 
Reaction     Merchanisms     Group.     Food 
Chemistry  Division,  Food  Laboratory. 

[From  "Focus  on  Canned  Foods,"  National 

Canners  Association  (Fifth  Edition) ) 
Answers  to  Some  Questions  Asked  About 
Canned  Foods 
How  long  wUl  canned  foods  keep?  Indefi- 
nitely, If  nothing  happens  to  the  container 
to  cause  a  leak.  Extremely  long  periods  of 
storage  at  high  temperatures  may  result  in 
some  loss  In  color,  flavor  and  appearance, 
although  they  will  remain  wholesome.  Long 
storage  at  high  temperatures  will  also  cause 
some  loss  In  nutritive  value.  So,  If  It  Is  feasi- 
ble to  use  and  replace  at  regular  Intervals, 
there  Is  little  point  In  storing  foods  for  sev- 
eral times  their  regular  maximum  utility. 
From  the  standpoint  of  best  utilization  It  Is 
probably  best  to  have  a  regular  turnover, 
say  once  a  year. 

[From   "Know  Your  Canned  Foods"   (Third 
Edition).  National  Canners  Association] 

This  To  Remember 
How  long  will  canned  foods  keep?  Indefi- 
nitely, If  nothing  happens  to  the  container 
to  cause  a  leak.  They  are  thoroughly  heat 
processed.  Extremely  long  periods  of  storage 
at  high  temperatures  may  result  in  some  loss 
in  color,  flavor  and  nutritive  value.  We  rec- 
ommend that  canned  food*  be  stored  In  a 
fairly  cool  area  .  .  .  away  from  steam  pipes 
or  radiators.  (See  5.)  Place  on  shelves,  or  put 
cases  on  racks  rather  than  directly  on  the 
floor. 

[Prom    "Interesting    Facts    About    Canned 

Foods"  National  Canners  Association! 

How  Long  Will  Canned  Foods  Kkep? 

Canned   foods  will   keep   Just   as   long   as 

nothing  happens  to  the  can  or  jar  to  make 

It  leak. 

(From  Food  and  Drug  Administration 

Factsheet] 
Some  Questions  and  Answers  About 

Canned  Foods 
How  long  will  canned  foods  keep?  Canned 
foods  wlU  keep  as  long  as  nothing  happens 
to  the  container  to  make  it  leak.  Extremely 
long  periods  of  storage  at  high  temperatures 
may  result  In  some  loss  In  color,  flavor,  ap- 
pearance, and  nutrittve  value,  but  the  foods 
will  remain  wholesome.  A  regular  turnover 
about  once  a  year  Is  best. 
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PANAMA  CANAL:  SOVEREIGNTY 
AND  MAJOR  MODERNIZATION- 
SEQUEL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  question 
of  what  should  be  done  concerning  the 
Panama  Canal  is  now  actively  before 
the  Congress  in  two  important  respects: 
First,  the  transcendent  question  of 
safeguarding  our  indispensable  sover- 
eignty and  ownership  of  the  Canal  Zone 
and  Panama  Canal;  and 

Second,  the  problem  of  the  major  in- 
crease of  capacity  and  operational  im- 
provement of  the  existing  canal. 

For  the  first,  more  than  100  Members 
of  the  House  have  introduced  Identical 
resolutions  opposing  any  surrender  in  re- 
gard to  this  priceless  asset  of  the  United 
States.  As  to  the  second  point,  that  of 
the  major  modernization  of  the  canal, 
identical  bills  have  been  introduced  in 
both  House  and  Senate.  All  other  inter- 
oceanic  canal  questions,  however  im- 
portant, are  irrelevant  and  should  not  be 
allowed  to  confuse  these  two  major 
issues. 

In  testimony  before  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Inter-American  Affairs  on 
August  3,  1970,  in  connection  with  its 
inquiry  into  Caribbean  policy  matters,  I 
made  a  carefully  prepared  statement  on 
the  interoceanic  canal  question,  urging 
prompt  action  by  the  House  on  House 
Resolution  593  and  expressing  my  readi- 
ness to  lead  a  march  of  all  the  sponsors 
of  this  and  other  Identical  resolutions 
and  other  members  interested  in  con- 
tinued U.S.  control  over  the  Panama 
Canal  to  the  offices  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions to  request  time  for  each  member 
to  oppose  any  surrender  at  Panama  by 
treaty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  based  upon  an  extensive 
correspondence  from  various  parts  of  the 
United  States.  I  believe  that  I  reflect  the 
feeling  of  the  people  of  our  country  when 
I  say  that  if  they  had  a  vote  on  this  vital 
subject  they  would  reject  overwhelm- 
ingly any  proposal  to  cede  U.S.  sover- 
eignty and  ownership  of  the  Canal  Zone 
and  Panama  Canal. 

In  presenting  my  statement,  I  ap- 
pended to  it  a  "Memorial  to  the  Con- 
gress" prepared  by  a  distinguished  group 
of  knowledgeable  Americans,  which,  in 
condensed  form,  gives  the  essentials  of 
the  problem  and  what  they  consider  the 
proper  course  of  action. 

In  order  that  the  information  brought 
forth  in  the  two  documents  may  be  read- 
ily available  to  all  Members  of  the  Con- 
gi-ess  and  the  Nation  at  large,  I  include 
both  as  parts  of  my  remarks,  and  invite 
attention  to  my  statement  in  the  Record 
of  July  28. 1970,  on  "Panama  Canal:  Sov- 
ereignty and  Major  Modernization"  in 
which  the  texts  of  current  measures  be- 
fore die  Congress  referred  to  in  the  two 
papers  were  quoted. 
The  two  indicated  documents  follow: 

STATKMENT      by      RSPEESENTATIVi:      DaNIEL      J. 

Flood    Bitore    House    SuBCOMMrmn:    on 

Iwtkb-Amkbicaw   KnkiBB,   Auauffr   3,    1970 

The   Interoceanic   canal    problem.   In    Its 

overall  aspects.  Is  an  Immensely  complicated 


subject.  Yet,  If  reduced  to  Its  central  Issues. 
It  Is  relatively  simple. 

Whenever  the  canal  question  comee  up  l^or 
national  attention,  two  subject*  for  debate 
always  develop:    (1)   site,  and   (2)    type. 

After  a  memorable  struggle  In  1902  known 
as  the  "battle  of  the  routes",  the  President 
and  the  Congress.  In  the  Spooner  Act  of  that 
year,  decided  In  favor  of  the  Panama  site  and 
authorized  the  acquisition  by  treaty  of  the 
perpetual  control  of  the  Panama  canal  with 
the  Canal  Zone  to  serve  as  Its  protective 
frame.  Such  control  of  the  Zone  was  the  ab- 
solutely necessary  prerequisite  demanded  by 
the  Congress  and  the  Nation  before  assuming 
the  large  financial  obligation  Involved  In  the 
construction  and  defense  of  the  Panama 
Canal. 

Later.  In  1906.  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress, after  thorough  study  and  scorching 
debate,  made  a  second  great  decision  In  favor 
of  the  existing  high  level  lake  and  lock  type 
canal,  which  was  constructed.  History  has 
established  the  wisdom  of  that  determina- 
tion, economically,  operationally,  technically, 
and  environmentally. 

Today,  the  Panama  Canal  Is  In  another 
era  of  decision.  There  are  two  major  Issues: 
First,  the  transcendent  question  of  safe- 
guarding our  indispensable  sovereignty  and 
ownership  of  the  Canal  Zone  and  Panama 
Canal;   and 

Second,  the  problem  of  the  major  mod- 
ernization of  the  canal.  All  other  intero- 
ceanic canal  questions,  however  important, 
are  Irrelevant  and  should  not  be  allowed  to 
confuse  these  two  major  issues. 

As  to  sovereign  control.  It  must  be  empha- 
sized that,  because  of  its  strategic  position 
as  the  crossroads  of  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere, the  Isthmus  of  Panama  has  always 
been,  and  always  will  be,  an  object  for  pred- 
atory designs,  its  loss  to  a  potential  enemy 
power  Is  unthinkable,  as  recognized  by  the 
more  than  100  members  of  the  House  who 
have  sponsored  Identical  resolutions  oppos- 
ing any  surrender  at  Panama. 

The  problem  of  modernlzaUon  depends 
upon  the  reaffirmation  by  the  Congress  of  our 
national  policy  as  to  Canal  Zone  Boverelgnty 
and  Panama  Canal  control.  The  best  way. 
in  fact  the  only  way  to  effect  such  policy, 
is  to  maintain  our  present  treaty  rights  and 
modernize  the  exlsrtlng  Panama  Canal  ac- 
cording to  the  well  known  Terminal  Lake — 
Third  Locks  Plan  that  wa«  developed  in  the 
Panama  Canal  organization  during  World 
War  n  and  eventually  approved  by  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  as  a  post  war  project. 
This  plan.  It  should  be  especially  noted,  calls 
for  a  major  Increase  of  capacity  and  opera- 
tional improvement  of  the  existing  canal 
and  does  not  require  the  negotiation  of  a 
new  treaty  with  Panama  which  Is  a  para- 
mount consideration. 

Many  able  and  well  Informed  engineers, 
navigators,  geologists,  economists,  biologists. 
nuclear  physicists,  defense  and  other  experts 
stronglv  support  the  plan  s^  offering  the  best 
solution  of  the  canal  problem.  Such  modern- 
ization should  provide  a  capacity  of  40.000 
ve.s^els  a  year  at  a  minimum,  including  ves- 
sels of  larger  size,  and  Identical  bills  to  pro- 
vide for  It  have  been  introduced  in  both 
House  and  Senate.  Moreover,  previous  Gov- 
ernjrs  of  the  Canal  Zone  have  approved  the 
plan  In  principle  and  the  present  Governor 
has  expressed  his  belief  that  it  Is  in  the  In- 
terest of  the  United  States  that  the  exUUng 
Canal  be  "operated,  maintained,  defended 
and  augmented  as  necessary". 

In  official  discussions  of  modernization 
plans,  there  Is  stall  mention  of  the  1939  Third 
Locks  Project  along  with  the  terminal  lake 
proposal.  Such  mention  Is  confusing,  for  the 
original  Third  Lo<*b  Project  does  not  pro- 
vide for  the  elimination  of  the  Pedro  Miguel 
Locks,  and  would  perpetuate  and  compound 
the  bottleneck  at  these  locks.  Any  plan  that 
falls  to  eliminate  them  Is  unworthy  of  any 
serious  attention  whatever. 


At  this  point,  it  Is  well  to  record  that  the 
total  net  investment  of  the  taxpayers  of  our 
country  Ln  the  Panama  Canal  enterpriae,  In- 
cluding defense,  from  1904  through  June  80. 
1968.  was  more  than  85.000,000,000.  This  Bum, 
U  converted  into  1970  doilaw.  would  be  a  far 
greater  sum. 

In  these  general  connections,  its  is  Im- 
portant to  remember  that  the  much  pro- 
p>agandlze<l  and  costly  sea  level  poropweal 
hinges  on  ceding  U.S.  sovereignty  over  the 
Canal  Zone  and  Canal  to  Panama  before  con- 
structing any  new  canal;  and  that  a  new 
canal,  if  constructed  at  the  taxpayers'  ex- 
pense, would  also  be  given  tx)  Panama  with- 
out the  least  compenfiatlon. 

The  Chairman  of  the  current  Atlantic- 
Pacific  Interoceanic  Canal  Study  Commission, 
the  Honorable  Robert  A.  Anderson,  a  leading 
sea  level  project  advocate,  was  the  chief 
negotiator  for  the  discredited  1967  treaUes. 
Notwithstanding  this  fact,  he  still  aeads  our 
diplomatic  team  now  reopening  treaty  nego- 
tiations with  Panama. 

Throughout  their  treaty  negotiations  the 
members  of  our  diplomatic  team  have 
steadily  Ignored  the  provisions  of  Article  rV'. 
Section  3.  Clause  2  of  the  US.  Constitution 
that  vests  the  power  to  dispose  of  territory 
and  other  property  of  the  United  States  In 
the  Congress  (House  and  Senate)  and  not 
In  the  treaty  making  power  of  our  govern- 
ment (President  and  Senate*.  In  addition, 
our  negotiators  have  also  Ignored  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Unlt«i  States  under  the 
Hav-Paunoefot«  Treaty  and  the  rtghts  of 
Oofombda  under  the  Thomson-Urrutla 
Treaty.  As  to  these,  shipping  interests  In 
Oreat  Britain  have  already  made  known  their 
opposition  to  the  propoeed  stirrender  at 
Panama,  and  Colombia  has  announced  that  it 
win  defend  its  rights.  In  fact,  the  Colombian 
C3overnjnent  ror  many  months  has  been  col- 
lecting documentary  material  In  the  United 
States  concerning  the  canal  question. 

The  foregoing  facts,  together  make  favor- 
able action  on  the  pending  sovereignty  re- 
solutions a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance. 
In  the  interest  of  avoiding  a  possible  mis- 
interpretation of  the  resolutions,  I  would 
suggest  changing  the  term  "Panama  Oanal 
Zone"  in  the  first  whereas  clause  to  "Canal 
Zone  and  Panama  Canal"  and  the  words 
"said  canal"  in  line  4  of  the  reeolve  on  p.  3 
of  the  resolution  to  "said  Canal  Zone  and 
Panama  Canal." 

An  example  of  the  application  of  the  wise 
Constitutional  provision  previously  cited  is 
the  1955  Treaty  with  Panama,  which  au- 
thorized conveyance  to  that  country  of  valu- 
able U.S.  Property  in  Panama,  Including  the 
Panama  Railroad  terminal  yards  and  pas- 
senger stations  in  Panama  City  and  Colon. 
subject  to  the  enactment  of  legislation  by  the 
Congress.  It  Is  appropriate  to  state  that  the 
the  House  stepped  into  that  situation  and 
rescued  the  main  line  of  the  railroad  from 
liquidation.  Had  it  not  been  for  such  action 
bv  the  House  this  vital  rail  link,  which  would 
be  so  tirgentlv  needed  in  event  of  interrup- 
tion of  transit,  would  have  been  abandoned. 
In  regard  to  a  sea  level  project,  either  in 
the  Canal  Zone  or  In  Panama,  that  ancient 
idea  would  involve  a  new  treaty  with  a  huge 
Indemnitv  and  greatly  Increased  annuity. 

The  1939  Third  Locks  Project,  authorized 
primarily  for  defense  reasons,  at  a  cost  of 
$277,000,000.  did  not  require  a  new  treaty. 
Construction  on  It  started  in  1940  and  was 
suspended  in  May,  1942.  with  a  total  ex- 
penditure of  $76,357,405,  largely  on  huge  lock 
site  excavations  at  Gatun  and  Mlraflores, 
which  are  still  usable.  The  current  enlarge- 
ment of  Gair.ard  Cut.  now  nearing  comple- 
tion, was  estimated  to  cost  $81,257,097.  To- 
gether, these  two  projects  total  more  than 
$137,000,000  toward  the  major  modernization 
of  the  existing  Panama  Canal,  which  U  too 
large  an  expenditure  to  be  swept  under  the 
rug. 
The  solution  of  the  problem  of  increased 
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capacity  aud  operational  Improvement  of  the 
Canal  w<«  developed  as  the  reouU  ol  World 
War  II  experience  in  the  previously  men- 
tioned Terminal  Lake-Third  Locks  Plan  lor 
the  existing  canal.  This  can  be  accomplished 
at  relatively  low  cost  and,  like  the  Third 
Locks  Project,  does  not  Involve  the  negotia- 
tion or  a  new  treaty  with  Pduama. 

An  important  angle  In  the  Panama  Canal 
situation  U  that  the  Canal  Zone  has  served 
many  times  as  a  haven  or  refuge  ror  Pana- 
manian leaders  seeking  to  escape  assassina- 
tion by  their  poliUcal  enemies.  The  most  re- 
cent example  or  the  use  of  the  Zone  as  an 
asvlum  was  on  June  8,  1970,  when  three 
colonels  and  a  sergeant  or  the  Panamanian 
National  Guard  escaped  from  priscu  iu  Pan- 
ama cry  and  found  safety  in  the  Zone— 
an  Island  of  security  In  a  land  of  endemic 
revolution  and  endless  poUiical  turmoil,  and 
which  today  is  without  a  constitutional  gov- 
ernment. 

Another  case  of  such  use  of  the  Zone  ter- 
ritory was  by  Senora  Torrijos,  wife  of  Brig. 
Gten.  Omar  Torrijos.  on  December  15,  1969, 
when  she  fled  to  the  Canal  Zone  during  an 
abortive  revolt  against  her  husband,  the 
caudlllo  of  Panama. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  cannot  stress  too  strongly 
that  were  It  not  for  the  Canal  Zone  under 
United  States  soverign  control,  some  of  the 
most  brilliant  leaders  of  Panama  would  have 
died  by  assassination.  If  the  United  States 
ever  surrenders  the  Zone  to  Panama  as  con- 
templated in  the  proposed  new  treaties  the 
Panama  Canal  would  become  a  political 
pawn  for  Panamanian  politicians  aud  the 
Canal  Zjne  the  scene  of  guerilla  warfare 
With  Us  inevitable  cruelty  and  tragedy. 

For  many  years,  the  Caribbean  has  been 
recognized  as  tL. :  Alediterranean  or  the 
Americas.  As  tsj  back  as  I960,  In  an  address 
to  the  House.  I  described  it  as  our  fourth 
front  and  the  Panama  Canal  as  the  key  tar- 
get for  the  communist  conquest  of  that 
strategic  basin.  Subsequent  events  since 
then  have  justified  my  worst  fears.  The  sur- 
render by  the  United  States  of  the  Canal 
Zone  and  Canal  would  Inevitably  result  in  a 
communist  takeover  of  Panama,  as  occurred 
in  Cuba,  which  would  Include  the  Canal 
Itself.  With  our  country  having  given  up  Its 
legal  rights  In  the  premises,  it  would  be 
powerless  to  oppwee.  Moreover,  within  the 
last  year  Soviet  mLssUe-capable  submarines 
and  surface  vessels  stationed  in  Cuba  have 
been  sighted  in  our  fourth  front.  For  these 
and  many  other  reasons,  some  of  them  re- 
lated to  the  security  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
the  Southern  Command  with  headquarters 
In  the  Canal  Zone  should  be  maintained  as 
essential  to  the  Hemispheric  security  and 
not  reduced  in  importance. 

Fortunately  for  the  United  States,  re- 
s{>ecied  leaders  in  vaxlous  parts  of  the  Na- 
tion have  studied  the  Canal  problem  and 
recently  expressed  their  views  in  a  "Memorial 
to  the  Congress".  This,  In  precisely  stated 
terms,  describes  the  problem  Involved  and 
outlines  a  program  of  action  Because  of  its 
quality.  I  append  it  as  part  of  my  remarks 
and  urge  that  It  be  studied  by  all  members 
of  the  committee 

Finally,  I  would  summarize  some  of  the 
principal  lessons  from  my  many  years  of 
study  of  the  Panama  canal  question: 

We  have  a  fine  canal  now  but  It  Is  approach- 
ing capacity  saturation— not  obsolescence. 

We  know  how  to  maintain  and  operate  It. 

We  know  how  to  increase  its  capacity  and 
operational  efficiency  as  demonstrated  by  ex- 
perience. 

We  have  a  workable  treaty  with  Panama, 
although  partly  abrogated  through  111  ad- 
vised surrenders. 

We  have  defended  the  Uvea  of  oxir  citizens 
In  the  Canal  Zone  and  the  Canal  itself  by 
the  use  of  otir  authority. 

We  have  now  reached  the  point  where. 
If  we  do  not  make  known  our  determination 
to    hold    on    to    thU   priceless   asset   of   the 


United  States,  we  may  lose  It  to  Soviet  pow- 
er, as  happened  at  the  Suez  Canal. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  prompt  action  by  this 
Subconmilttee  on  the  pending  Panama  Canal 
sovereignty  resolutions  and  the  printing  of 
1967  hearings  along  with  the  present  hear- 
ings. 

Such  action  should  enable  early  adoption 
by  the  Hotise  of  the  resolutions  and  open 
the  way  for  the  long  overdue  major  mod- 
ernization of  the  Panama  Canal.  Moreover, 
such  action  by  the  House  would  serve  no- 
tice on  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  deter- 
mination of  the  People  of  the  United  States 
to  retain  full  control  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

With  such  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
House,  should  the  proposed  treaties  be  sent 
to  the  Senate  for  ratification,  some  of  my 
colleagues  on  both  sides  or  the  aisle  and  I 
wish  to  lead  a  march  by  all  the  sponsors  of 
the  resolutions  and  other  members  inter- 
ested in  continued  U.S.  control  over  the 
Panama  Canal,  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  to  request  time  to  be  heard 
in  opposition  to  the  proposed  treaties. 

Memorial  to  the  Congress:  Committee  fob 

Continued   U.S.   Control  of  the  Panam.\ 

Canal.  1970 

Honorable  Members  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States: 

The  undersigned,  who  have  studied  vari- 
ous aspects  of  interoceanlc  canal  history  and 
problems,  wish  to  express  our  views: 

1.  The  construction  by  the  United  States 
of  the  Panama  Canal  (1904-1914)  was  one  of 
the  greatest  works  or  man.  Undertaken  as  a 
long-range  commitment  by  the  United  States 
In  fulfillment  of  solemn  treaty  obligations 
1  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  of  1901)  as  a  "man- 
date for  civilization"  in  an  area  notorious 
as  the  pest  hole  of  the  world  and  as  a  land  of 
endemic  revolution,  endless  intrigue  and 
governmental  instability  (Flood,  "Panama: 
Land  of  Endemic  Revolution  .  .  ."  Con- 
cressional  Record.  August  7.  1969.  temp, 
pp.  H7187-90).  the  task  was  accom- 
plished In  spite  of  physical  and  health  con- 
ditions that  seemed  Insuperable.  Its  subse- 
quent management  and  op>eratlon  on  terms 
of  "entire  equality"  with  tools  that  are 
••just  and  equitable"  have  won  the  praise  of 
the  world,  particularly  countries  that  use  the 
Canal. 

2.  Full  sovereign  rights,  power  and  au- 
thority of  the  United  Slates  over  the  Canal 
Zone  territory  and  Canal  were  acquired  by 
treaty  grant  from  Panama  (Hay-Bunau-Va- 
rilla  Treaty  of  19031.  all  privately  owned 
lauid  and  property  in  the  Zone  were  pur- 
chased from  individual  owners,  and  Colom- 
bia, the  sovereign  of  the  Isthmus  before 
Panama's  Independence,  has  recognized  the 
title  to  the  Panama  Canal  and  Railroad  as 
vested  "entirely  and  absolutely"  in  the 
United  States  (Thomson-Urrutia  Treaty  of 
1914-22). 

3.  The  gross  total  Investment  or  our  coun- 
try In  the  Panama  Canal  enterprise,  includ- 
ing Its  derense.  rrom  1904  through  June  30. 
1968.  was  $6,368,009,000;  recoveries  during 
the  same  period  were  $1,359,931,421,  making 
a  total  net  investment  by  the  taxpayers  of 
the  United  Stales  of  more  than  $5,000,000,- 
000.  Except  for  the  grant  by  Panama  of  full 
sovereign  powers  over  the  Zone  territory,  our 
Government  would  never  have  assumed  the 
grave  responsibilities  Involved  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Canal  and  lt«  later  opera- 
tion, maintenance,  sanitation,  protection 
and  defense. 

4.  In  1939.  prior  to  the  sUri  of  World  War 
Two,  the  Congress  authorized,  at  a  cost  not 
to  exceed  $277,000,000,  the  construction  of 
a  third  set  of  locks  known  as  the  Third 
Locks  Project,  then  hailed  as  "the  largest 
single  current  engineering  work  in  the 
world."  This  Project  was  suspended  In  May 
1942  because  of  more  urgent  war  needs,  and 
the  total  expenditures  thereon  were  $76,357.- 
405.  mostly  on  lock  site  excavations  at  Gatun 


and  Mlraflores.  which  are  still  usable.  For- 
tunately, no  excavation  was  started  at  Pedro 
Miguel.  The  current  program  for  the  en- 
largement of  Galllard  Cut  is  scheduled  to  be 
completed  In  1970  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$81,257,097.  These  two  projects  together  rep- 
resent an  expenditure  of  more  than  $157.- 
000.000  toward  the  major  modernization  of 
the  existing  Panama  Canal. 

5.  As  the  result  of  canal  operations  during 
the  crucial  period  of  World  War  Two,  there 
was  developed  In  the  Panama  Can.U  organi- 
zation the  first  comprehensive  proposal  for 
the  major  operational  Improvement  and  In- 
crease of  capacity  of  the  Canal  as  derived 
from  fictual  marine  experience,  known  as  the 
Terminal  Lake-Third  Locks  Plan.  This  con- 
ception Includes  provisions  for  the 

(1)  Elimination  of  the  bottleneck  Pedro 
Miguel  Locks. 

(2)  Consolidation  of  all  Pacific  Locks 
South  of  Mlraflores. 

(3)  Raising  the  Gatun  Lake  water  level  to 
Its  optimum  height   (about  92'). 

(4)  Construction  or  one  set  or  larger  locks. 

(5)  Creation  at  the  Pacific  end  or  the 
Canal  of  a  summit-level  terminal  lake  an- 
chorage for  use  as  a  traffic  reservoir  to  cor- 
respond with  the  layout  at  the  Atlantic  end, 
to  permit  uninterrupted  operation  of  the  Pa- 
cific locks  during  rog  periods. 

6.  Competent,  experienced  engineers  have 
officially  reported  that  "all  engineering  con- 
siderations which  are  associated  with  the 
plan  are  ravorable  to  it."  Moreover,  such  solu- 
tion: 

(1)  Enables  the  maximum  utilization  of 
all  work  so  far  accomplished. 

(2)  Avoids  the  danger  of  disastrous  slides. 

(3)  Provides  the  best  operational  canal 
practicable  of  achievement  with  the  certainty 
of  success. 

(4)  Preserves  and  Increases  the  existing 
economy  of  Panama. 

(5)  Avoids  inevitable  demands  for  damages 
that  would  be  Involved  In  a  Canal  Zone  sea 
level  project. 

(6)  Averts  the  danger  of  a  potential  bio- 
logical catastrophe  with  International  reper- 
cussions that  would  be  caused  by  removing 
the  fresh  water  barrier  between  the  oceans. 

(7)  Can  be  constructed  at  "comparatively 
low  cost"  without  the  necessity  for  negotiat- 
ing a  new  canal  treaty  with  Panama. 

7.  All  of  these  facts  Are  paramount  con- 
siderations from  both  U.S.  national  and  In- 
ternational viewpoints  and  cannot  be  Ignored, 
especially  the  diplomatic  and  treaty  angles. 
In  connection  with  the  latter.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  original  Third  Locks  Project, 
being  only  a  modification  of  the  existing 
Canal,  and  wholly  within  the  Canal  Zone, 
did  not  require  a  new  treaty  with  Panama. 
Nor,  as  previously  stated,  would  the  Terminal 
Lake-Third  Locks  Plan  require  a  new  treaty. 

8.  In  contrast,  the  persistently  advocated 
and  strenuously  propagandized  Sea-Level 
Project  at  Panama,  Initially  estimated  In 
1960  to  cost  $2368.500,000.  exclusive  of  In- 
demnity to  Panama,  baa  long  been  a  "hardy 
perennial,"  and  according  to  former  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Panama  Canal,  Jay  J.  Morrow, 
It  seems  that  no  matter  how  often  the  Im- 
possibility of  realizing  any  such  proposal 
within  practicable  limits  of  cost  and  time  Is 
demonstrated,  there  will  always  be  someone 
to  argue  for  It:  and  this,  despite  Its  engineer- 
ing Impracticability.  Moreover,  any  sea-le»el 
project,  whether  In  the  U.S.  Canal  Zone  ter- 
ritory or  elsewhere,  will  require  a  new  treaty 
or  treaties  with  the  countries  Involved  In  or- 
der to  fix  the  specific  conditions  for  Its  con- 
struction; and  this  would  involve  a  huge  In- 
demnity and  a  greatly  Increased  annuity  that 
would  have  to  be  added  to  the  cost  of  con- 
struction and  reflected  In  tolls,  or  be  wholly 
borne  by  the  United  States  taxpayers. 

9.  Starting  with  the  1936-39  Treaty  with 
Panama,  there  has  been  a  sustained  erosion 
of  United  States  rights,  powers  and  authority 
on    the   Isthmus,   culminating  in   the  com- 
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pletlon  In  1967  of  negotiations  for  three  pro- 
posed new  canal  treaties  that  would: 

( 1 )  Surrender  United  States  sovereignty 
over  the  Canal  Zone  to  Panama; 

(2)  Make  that  weak,  technologically  primi- 
tive and  unstable  country  a  partner  In  the 
management  and  defense  of  the  Canal; 

(3)  Ultimately  give  to  Panama  not  only 
the  existing  Canal,  but  also  any  new  one  con- 
structed in  Panama  to  replace  It,  all  without 
any  compensation  whatever  and  all  In  dero- 
gation of  Article  IV,  Section  3,  Clause  2  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution.  This  provision  vests  the 
power  to  dispose  of  territory  and  other  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States  In  the  entire  Con- 
gress (Senate  and  House)  and  not  In  the 
treaty-making  power  of  our  Government 
(President  and  Senate). 

10.  It  is  clear  from  the  conduct  of  our 
Panama  Canal  policy  over  many  years  that 
policy-making  elements  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  have  been,  and  are  yet  engaged 
In  efforts  which  will  have  the  effect  of  dilut- 
ing or  even  repudiating  entirely  the  sovereign 
rights,  power  and  authority  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  the  Canal  and  of  dis- 
sipating the  vast  Investment  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Canal  Zone  project.  Such  actions 
would  eventually  and  Inevitably  permit  the 
domination  of  this  strategic  waterway  by  a 
potentially  hostile  power  that  now  Indirectly 
controls  the  Suez  Canal.  That  canal,  under 
such  domination,  ceased  to  operate  In  1967 
with  vast  consequences  of  evil  to  world  ship- 
ping. 

U.  Extensive  debates  In  the  Congress  over 
the  past  decade  have  clarified  and  narrowed 
the  key  canal  Issues  to  the  following: 

(1)  Retention  by  the  United  States  of  Its 
undiluted  and  Indispensable  sovereign  rights, 
power  and  authority  over  the  Canal  Zone  ter- 
ritory and  Canal,  and 

(2)  The  major  modernization  of  the  exist- 
ing Panama  Canal. 

^  Unfortunately,  these  efforts  have  been  com- 

5<  plicated  by  the  agitation  of  Panamanian 
extremists,  aided  and  abetted  by  irresponsi- 
ble elements  In  the  United  States  which  aim 
at  ceding  to  Panama  complete  sovereignty 
over  the  Canal  Zone  and,  eventually,  the 
ownership  of  the  existing  Canal  and  any  fu- 
ture canal  In  the  Zone  or  In  Panama  that 
might  be  built  by  the  United  States  to  re- 
place It. 

12.  In  the  First  Session  of  the  91st  Congress 
identical  bills  were  Introduced  In  both 
House  and  Senate  to  provide  for  the  major 
Increase  of  capacity  and  operational  Improve- 
ment of  the  existing  Panama  Canal  by  modi- 
fying the  authorized  Third  Locks  Project  to 
embody  the  principles  of  the  previously  men- 
tioned Terminal  Lake  solution. 

13.  Starting  on  October  27.  1969  (Theo- 
dore Roosevelt's  birthday),  more  than  100 
Members  of  Congress  have  sponsored  resolu- 
tions expressing  the  sense  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  the  United  States 
should  maintain  and  protect  Its  sovereign 
rights  and  jurisdiction  over  the  Panama 
Canal  enterprise.  Including  the  Canal  Zone, 
and  not  surrender  any  of  its  powers  to  any 
other  nation  or  to  any  International  orga- 
nization. 

14.  Tiie  Pannma  Canal  is  a  priceless  asset 
of  the  United  States,  essential  for  inter- 
oceanlc commerce  and  Hemispheric  security. 
Clearly,  the  recent  efforts  to  wrest  Its  control 
rrom  the  United  States  trace  back  to  the 
1917  Communist  Revolution  and  conform  to 
long  range  Soviet  policy  of  gaining  domina- 
tion over  key  wat<r  routes  as  In  Cuba,  which 
flanks  the  Atlantic  approaches  to  the  Pana- 
ma Canal,  and  as  was  accomplished  In  the 
case  of  the  Suez  Canal.  The  real  Issue  as 
regards  the  Canal  Zone  and  Canal  sover- 
eignty is  not  United  States  control  verua 
Panamanian,  but  United  States  control 
versus  Communist  control.  This  Is  the  subject 
be  debated  In  the  Congress,  especially  in  the 
Senate. 


15.  In  view  of  all  the  foregoing,  the  under- 
signed urge  prompt  action  as  follows: 

(1)  Adoption  by  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives of  pending  Panama  Canal  sovereignty 
resolutions;  also  similar  action  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 

(2)  Enactment  by  the  Congress  of  pend- 
ing measures  ror  tiie  major  modernization 
of  the  existing  Panama  Canal. 

To  these  ends,  we  respectfully  urge  that 
hearings  be  promptly  held  on  the  indicated 
measures  and  that  Congressional  policy 
thereon  be  determined  ror  early  prosecution 
or  the  vital  work  of  modernizing  the  Pana- 
ma Canal,  now  approaching  capacity  satura- 
tion. 

Dr.  Karl  Brandt,  Palo  Alto,  Calif..  Econ- 
omist, Hoover  Institute,  Stanford.  Calif. 
Formerly  Chairman,  President's  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers. 

Dr.  John  C.  Bnggs,  Tampa,  Fla.,  Chairman, 
Department  of  Zoology.  University  or  South 
Florida. 

William  B.  Collier,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.. 
Business  Executive  with  Background  of  En- 
gineering and  Naval  Experience. 

Dr.  Lev  E.  Debrlansky.  Alexandria,  Va., 
Professor  of  Economics,  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity. 

Dr.  Donald  M.  Dozer,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif., 
Historian,  University  of  California  Authority 
on  Latin  America. 

Cmdr.  Carl  H.  Holm.  Miami  Beach.  Fla.. 
Business  Execut.\e,  Naval  Architect  and 
Engineer. 

Dr.  Walter  D.  Jacobs.  College  Park.  Md., 
Professor  of  Government  and  Politics,  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Thomas  A.  Lane,  McLean,  Va.. 
Engineer  and  Author. 

Dean  Edwin  J.  B.  Lewis.  Washington.  D.C.. 
Professor  of  Accounting,  George  Washington 
University  President,  Panama  Canal  Society, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dr.  Leonard  B.  Loeb.  Berkeley,  Calif,,  Pro- 
ressor  or  Physics,  University  of  California. 

Howard  A.  Meyerhoff,  Tulsa.  Oklahoma. 
Consulting  Geologist.  Formerly  Head  of  De- 
partment of  Geology,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Richard  B.  OKeeffe.  Washington,  DC.  As- 
sistant Professor,  George  Mason  College, 
Formerly  Research  Associate,  The  American 
Legion. 

William  E.  Russell.  New  York,  N.Y.,  Lawyer, 
Publisher  and  Business  Executive. 

Capt.  C.  H.  Schlldhauer.  Owlngs  Mills,  Md., 
Aviation  Executive. 

V.  Ad.  T.G.W.  Settle,  Washington,  D.C., 
Formerly  Commander.  Amphibious  Forces, 
Pacific. 

Harold  L.  Varney,  New  York.  NY.,  Editor, 
Authority  on  Latin  American  Policy.  Chair- 
man. Committee  on  Pan  American  Policy. 

B.  Gen.  Herbert  D.  Vogel,  Washington,  D.C., 
Consulting  Engineer.  Formerly  Deputy  Gov- 
ernor, Panama  Canal  Zone. 

R.  Ad.  Charles  J.  Whiting,  La  Jolla,  Calif., 
Attorney  at  Law. 

(Institutions  are  listed  for  Identification 
purposes  only.) 


THE  ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS  AND 
AGRICULTURE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  iMr.  H.^milton)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
fact  that  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
people  in  Latin  America  earn  their  live- 
lihood from  agriculture.  It  is  also  a  fact 
that  production  of  food  is  just  beginning 
to  increase  at  a  rate  faster  than  the 
growth  of  their  population.  When  these 
truths  are  viewed  on  the  ninth  anniver- 
sary of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  Au- 


gust 17,  1970.  we  begin  to  realize  the  tre- 
mendous uphill  battle  that  has  raged  in 
the  large-scale  cooperative  effort  to  meet 
the  needs  of  mUUons  of  people  in  Latin 
America. 

Successes  in  the  field  of  agriculture 
have  mounted  in  these  years  of  the  Alli- 
ance. Over  1  million  families  have  ben- 
efited to  date;  more  than  $210  million 
in  loans  for  credit  and  production  inputs 
have  been  provided  by  the  Agency 
for  International  Development:  realistic 
pricing  policies  are  being  instituted;  the 
use  of  fertilizers  and  modem  seeds  is  be- 
coming more  diverse;  and  technical  skills 
and  tools  are  reaching  more  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  number  of  students  in  agricul- 
tural schools  in  Latin  America  rose  from 
13,000  in  1960  to  40,000  last  year,  reflect- 
ing the  expansion  of  facilities  for  agri- 
cultural education.  All  countries  have  in- 
augurated agricultural  planning  agencies 
and  are  at  work  to  standardize  testing  of 
soils  with  a  view  to  improve  production 
by  the  use  of  plant  food  chemicals.  AID 
provides  training  or  technical  support  to 
these  agencies.  Further,  the  response  of 
AID  to  increasing  requests  for  assistance 
in  the  various  aspects  of  marketing  has 
continued. 

All  of  these  inputs  have  helped  to  in- 
crease total  food  production  in  Latin 
America  under  the  Alliance  by  35  per- 
cent, largely  due  to  acreage  explosion, 
but  also  attributable  to  the  increasing 
effectiveness  of  local  agricultural  insti- 
tutions. 

New  and  e.xciting  developments  in  the 
entire  field  of  agriculture  are  challenging 
man's  ability  to  adapt  this  new  knowl- 
edge in  the  struggle  against  needs.  On 
this  anniversary  of  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress, giant  steps  are  being  taken  to  help 
close  the  gap  between  food  production 
and  population  growth. 


SUSTAINING  OUR  FRUITFUL  PART- 
NERSHIP WITH  SOUTH  KOREA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  i  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Wilson),  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  Easter  recess,  I  made 
a  short  personal  trip  to  the  Far  East  at 
no  e.xpense  to  our  Government.  I  had 
originally  planned  to  vi.^it  Korea,  Hong 
Kong,  and  the  Osaka  Trade  Pair  before 
returning  to  work  in  my  district.  How- 
ever, I  found  developments  in  Korea  so 
interesting  and  important  that  I  decided 
to  forego  visiting  Hong  Kong  and  Japan. 
Through  the  good  ofBces  of  Mr.  Yungsoo 
Shin,  publisher  of  Korea's  Seoul  Eco- 
nomic Daily,  I  received  the  unusual  op- 
portunity of  meeting  with  President  Park 
Chimg  Hee,  Premier  Chung  n  Kwon, 
K.  W.  Kim,  director  of  Korea's  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  and  numerous  top- 
level  cabinet  oflBcials.  During  my  stay  in 
Seoul,  from  March  29  to  April  1,  Korea 
was  in  the  midst  of  a  mini  international 
crisis  posed  by  the  seizure  of  a  Japanese 
passenger  plane  by  militant  Japanese 
students.  Both  President  Park  and  CIA 
Director  Kim  took  time  to  receive  me 
during  the  height  of  the  emergency. 

I  am  certain  that  many  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  are  familiar  with 
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tlie  facts  of  Korea's  economic  resurgence 
during  the  past  17  years,  and  most  spec- 
tacularlv  in  the  past  few  years  under 
President  Park's  leadership.  In  meetings 
with  our  ambassador.  General  Micliaelis. 
commander  of  the  Eighth  Army  and  of 
United  Nations  Forces  in  Korea,  plus 
tlieir  staffs  and  other  American  officials, 
the  opinion  of  Korea's  leaders  and  their 
policies  was  unanimously  favorable. 
Should  the  current  trend  continue,  there 
is  no  doubt  tliat  Korea  wUl  shorUy  be 
econumically  self-sustaining,  and  the  liv- 
ing sundard  cf  its  30  million  people  win 
continue  to  rise  diamatically. 

Yet  this  trip  to  Korea  brought  home 
to  n-.e  the  importance  of  America's  role 
as  her  allv.  Our  military  per.^onnel  in 
Korea  are  "full  of  praise  for  the  Korean 
armed  forces,  the  caliber  of  its  officer's 
corps,  its  high  level  of  professionalism 
and  Arm  anticommunism.  Should  th? 
Communist  North  launch  an  allcut  at- 
Uck  as  in  1950,  South  Koreas  tioops  will 
be  adequately  prepared  to  resist.  But  if 
U\e  North  Koreans,  with  their  vastly 
superior  air  force,  should  first  launch  an 
attack  upon  South  Korea's  air  defences, 
as  both  American  and  Korean  military 
personnel  fear,  then  the  South  would  be 
hard  pressed  indeed  to  re^Mst.  American 
air  defen:>e  is  vital  to  South  Korea's 
existence  as  a  free  nation,  and  for  that 
reason  both  Korean  and  American  offi- 
cials are  concerned  about  the  strength 
of  our  commitment  to  the  Republic  of 
Korea,  especially  in  the  light  of  the  re- 
cenUy  proclaimed  "Nixon  Doctrine"  in 
Asia. 

Tliat  tl-.e  Communists  are  probing  for 
weaknesses  is  unquestionable.  E-.en  as  I 
was  Ul'-Jng  with  Korea's  Minister  of  De- 
fen,:.e,  reports  were  brought  in  to  him  cf 
the  capture  of  two  armed  North  Korean 
agents  on  Korea's  east  coast.  A  great 
number  rf  such  armed  pr:ivocatcur.s  have 
been  captured  in  the  past  2  year.s.  erpe- 
cially  by  the  vigilant  home  guard  or 
miiitia.  in  the  csastal  area;  and  country- 
side. Although  the  Government  feels  that 
it  ha;  bee:i  hin:hly  succe.'^sful  in  detecting 
these  Communist  agents — inrterd.  the 
capture  of  one  or  more  of  t'nrm  is  3  daily 
occurrence — nevertheless  t^:.s  brought 
h3me  to  me  the  fact  that  the  Korean 
Republic  is  still  unier  siege  at  this 
moment. 

Another  inciden.  reve-kd  to  me  just 
what  kind  of  allies  tlie  Koreans  are.  Dur- 
ing the  height  of  the  crisis  over  the  kid- 
naped airliner  with  its  138  passengers 
aboard.  I  wa.?  with  Korean  officials  as 
they  attempted  to  cajole  the  sword- 
carr\ing  radicals  into  releasing  the  pas- 
sengers before  proceeding  to  their  des- 
tination in  the  north.  There  is  one  aspect 
of  that  affair  that  I  do  not  believe  has 
been  discussed  here  in  America.  When 
asked  why  they  did  not  just  let  the  air- 
plane go  to  P>-ong>ang  with  its  hostages 
rather  than  risk  their  lives,  the  director 
of  the  Korean  CIA  and  other  officials 
solemnly  told  me  that  the  presence  of  the 
two  Americans  onboard  the  craft  was  the 
determining  factor  in  their  actions,  for 
they  did  not  want  to  .see  the  North 
Koreans  place  the  United  States  in  the 
sam.e  humiliating  position  that  the  sei- 
zure of  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  had.  Rather 
than  to  see  America  subject  to  blackmail 


and  threats  from  the  North  Koreans,  the 
South  Koreans  felt  it  was  vital  to  work 
on  their  own  initiaUve  to  persuade  the  " 
Japanese  hijackers  to  release  their  cap- 
tives. This  clearly  shows  that  the  Koreans 
do  not  see  themselves  as  a  "client  state," 
but  instead  view  tlieir  relationship  with 
us  as  a  two-way  street  in  which  they  are 
prepared  to  act  on  our  behalf  just  as  we 
have  acted  on  theirs.  When  the  chips 
were  down,  they  acted  swiftly  and  un- 
grudgingly to  preserve  our  interests,  as 
indeed  they  have  in  Vietnam.  I  left  Korea 
more  than  ever  convinced  that  the  South 
Koreans  are  our  worthy  allies. 

In  conversations  with  President  Park, 
as  well  as  with  nunierous  other  officials 
and  private  citizens.  I  was  repeatedly 
asked  about  the  significance  of  the  Nixon 
doctrine  for  American  policy  in  Korea. 
Would  the  United  States  unwittingly  lead 
the  North  Koreans  to  believe  that 
America  would  not  support  the  South  in 
the  event  of  a  Communist  invasion?  I 
assured  my  hosts  that  such  a  turn  of 
events  is  most  unlikely.  While  we  are 
scaling  down  the  number  of  U.S.  troops 
remaining  in  that  part  of  the  world,  the 
United  Sl^ites  has  not  forgotten  thnt  the 
Korean  conflict  was  the  first  armed  clash 
in  a  world  divided  bitterly  between  East 
and  West.  We  liave  invested  heavily  in 
the  future  of  Korea — an  investment 
which  incl.ided  the  blood  oi  our  men 
slain  there  in  it?  defense. 

The  considerable  aid  wliich  we  have 
given  the  South  Koreans  since  the  early 
1950's,  coupled  with  the  probress  which 
these  spirited  and  industrious  people 
have  made  for  themselves,  underscores 
the  need  for  the  United  States  to  exercise 
extreiie  caution  while  encouraging  the 
somewhat  frasnle  South  Korean  nation 
toward  self-reliance.  I  believe  such  cau- 
tion is  present.  Although  the  administra- 
tion's decision  to  cut  back  troops  in  South 
Korea  appears  firm.  I  :^.m  confid'^nt  that 
the  President  and  his  advisers  fully  real- 
ize how  much  is  at  stake.  They  have  al- 
readv  m.ade  it  clear  that  we  will  not 
Tithdr-w  thio  portion  of  ou-  troops 
hastily,  but  only  when  the  well -trained 
South  Korean  forces  are  fully  prepared. 
From  my  own  experience  during  my  visit, 
I  know  these  preparations  will  be  thor- 
ough. I  am  persuaded  that  we  are  on  the 
right  track  in  our  supportive  efforts  on 
behalf  of  South  Korea. 

A-  auda:ious  as  they  are,  I  think  that 
the  North  Koreans  understand  that  an 
attack  on  their  neighbors  to  tlie  south 
would  hold  the  gravest  consequences  for 
them.  North  Korea's  contin'iing  devotion 
to  adve:uuristic  foreign  policies  and  bel- 
ligerent posture  has  for  years  kept  both 
the  United  States  and  its  South  Korean 
allies  on  the  alert.  We  will  maintain  that 
alert.  To  do  anything  Icjs  v.o'Jd  waste 
our  worthv.-hile,  bilateral  attempts  to  aid 
S  mth  Korea  in  her  nation  building  and 
squander  our  fruitful  partnership.  This 
we  are  not  prepared  to  do.  because  such 
actions  would  constitute  a  trapic  mistake 
for  our  two  nations  and  for  world  peace. 


CONGRESSMAN    YATRON    AN- 
NOUNCES   POLL    RESULTS 

The  SPEAICER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  Pennsylvania   <Mr.  Y.xtron) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  first 
public  opinion  questionnaire  has  been 
tabulated  and  I  would  like  to  Uke  this 
opportunity  to  share  the  results  with  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. .,  ^  ^ 

Tills  opinion  survey  was  mailed  to  ap- 
proximately 25,000  residents  of  the  Sixth 
District  who  specifically  asked  to  be  in- 
cluded on  my  special  mailing  list,  nearly 
9.200  of  whom  responded.  Th  s  37-per- 
cent response,  well  above  the  number 
who  usuallv  participate  in  polls  cf  this 
kind,  cleariv  indicates  that  the  p^ple 
of  Berks  and  Schuylkill  Counties  are 
deeply  interested  in  the  major  issues  of 
the  day  and  are  willinr.  to  convey  their 
views  to  their  elected  Representatives. 

Mr.  Thomas  A.  Coyle,  president  of  Sys- 
tems Associates  Inc..  a  Reading-based 
computer  consulting  company,  ser\-ed  as 
a  technical  adviser  in  tabulating  the  re- 
sults of  this  poll. 

The  questionnaire  consisted  of  two 
main  sections:  Issues  and  priorities.  The 
issues  included  inflation,  pollution,  social 
security,  crime,  Indochina,  foreien  policy, 
welfare,  consumer  affairs,  anci  farm  sub- 
sidies. In  addition.  I  asked  each  per- 
son to  list  five  issues  in  terms  of  th':'ir 
relative  importance. 

In  the  sec->nd  part  of  the  poll.  I  asked 
Uicm  to  indicate  whether  Go\ernm?nt 
spending  should  be  increased,  decreased, 
or  held  at  present  levels  in  the  following 
areas:  Vietnam,  defense,  welfare,  .space 
programs,  pol'uticn  control,  c^riculture, 
aid  to  education,  programs  for  the  pcrr, 
aid  to  the  cities  crim"  prevention  nnd 
control,  and  health. 

Before  I  insert  the  corr-^letr  result* 
into  the  Recorp.  I  would  like  to  draw 
.some  conclusions  about  their  signifi- 
cance. 

Most  people  in  my  congressional  dis- 
t:ict  regard  the  economy  as  the  top- 
prioritv  is.sue  facing  our  Nation  today. 
M-recvcr,  nearly  85  percent  feel  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  failed  to  curb  -n- 
flaticn  nnd  the  ri.sing  rest  of  living. 

More  than  75  percent  want  us  t:>  do 
more,  ar.d  if  necessary  spend  more,  io 
cont:-ol  air  and  water  pollution. 

Nearly  tv.o-thirds  favor  an  increase  in 
social  security  benefits. 

Most  people  v.-snt  to  increase  si:>ending 
for  crime  prevention  and  control,  al- 
though 66  2  p-reent  feel  that  lenient  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  are  the  n:uin  cau.'te 
of  the  high  crime  rate. 

Sixty-.seven  percent  said  they  are  op- 
po.scd  to  President  Nix^-n's  v.elfaie  bill 
and  its  key  seet'on.  the  guaranteed  an- 
nuel income. 

Some  72.5  percent  decli'-ed  that  pies- 
ent  consumer  protertion  lavs  are  inade- 
quate. 

Fifty-three  percent  exprcs.'ed  the  view 
that  v.e  should  reduce  farm  subsidies. 

A  narrov.-  majority  of  50.1  percent  said 
that  the  Federal  Government  .should 
spend  less  on  the  .^^pace  program. 

A  deci.sive  majoritv  indicated  a  w'll- 
ingne.ss  to  appropriate  more  for  health 
end  education. 

Mo."^!  people  want  to  reduce  defense 
spending  in  general  and  expenditures  for 
the  Vietnam  war  in  particular. 
Nearly  64  percent  declared  we  .should 
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reduce  our  military  commitments  around 
tlie  world. 

On  the  Indocliina  question,  although 
28.6  percent  of  those  responding  believe 
we  should  seek  a  military  victory,  nearly 
68  percent  favor  the  withdrawal  of 
American  forces  and  a  total  of  37  percent 
feel  we  should  accelerate  our  policy  of 
troop  withdrawals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  public  opinion  poll 
has  proved  to  be  extremely  useful  in 
measuring  more  precisely  the  attitudes 
of  my  constituents  on  the  major  prob- 
lems confronting  the  91st  Congress.  I 
know  it  will  help  me  provide  the  people 
of  the  Sixth  Congressional  District  with 
effective  representation  in  the  days  and 
months  ahead. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include  the 
results  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Major  Issues 

1  InflcUon. — Do  you  feel  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  effectively  curbing  Inflation 
'ind  the  rising  cost  of  living? 

Percent 

a.  yes     10.4 

b.  no    84.7 

c.  no    opinion 4.9 

2.  Pollution. — With  respect  to  controlling 
air  and  water  pollution,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  doln^: 

Percent 

a.  too    much 2.  1 

b.  too   little 76.6 

c.  enough  i9.o 

No    opinion 2.3 

3  Social  security. — Do  you  believe  that  So- 
cial Security  benefits  should  be  increased? 

Percent 

a.  yes 64.9 

b.  no    24.8 

c.  no    opinion io.3 

4.  Crime. — With  respect  to  the  high  crime 
rate,  what  do  you  regard  as  the  main  cause? 

Percent 

a.  pover.y  and  high  unemployment..     12.5 

b.  lenient  Supreme  Court  decisions 66.2 

c.  failure    of    prisons    to    rehabilitate 

criminals   6.7 

d.  increasing  use  of  drugs 10.4 

No    opinion 4.2 

5.  Indochina.  (Vietnam.  Cambodia  and 
Laos). — In  Indochina  the  U.S.  should: 


Percent 

a.  increase  military  operations  to  se- 

cure a  military  victory 28.6 

b.  continue  the  present  rate  of  troop 

withdrawal    30.7 

c.  Increase  the  rate   of  American  troc^ 

withdrawal    17.2 

d.  withdraw  all  of  our  forces  Immedi- 

ately    _     19.8 

No    opinion 3.7 

6.  Foreign  policy. — Some  people  believe 
that  we  should  reduce  our  military  commit- 
ments abroad.  Do  you  thing  this  Is  a  good 
proposal? 

Percent 

a.  yes    63.9 

b.  no     28.8 

c.  no   opinion 7.3 

7.  Wei /are. — President  Nixon  has  proposed 
a  new  welfare  plan  featuring  a  'guaranteed 
annual  income  "  for  poor  people.  Do  you  think 
this  is  a  good  Idea? 

Percent 
a    yes    25.3 

b.  no     67.4 

c.  no  opinion 7.3 

8.  Consumer  affairs. — Do  you  feel  that  the 
laws  designed  to  protect  the  consumer 
are; 

Percent 

a.  adequate   (no  legislation  needed). ._   15.7 

b.  Inadequate  (new  legislation  needed).  72.5 

c.  no  opinion n.s 

9.  Farm  policy. — With  respect  to  Federal 
farm  policy,  I  would  favcr: 

Percent 

a.  maintaining   present   programs 24.3 

b.  providing  greater  Federal  support  to 

farmers     12.7 

c.  providing    less    Federal    support    to 

farmers     53.1 

d.  no  opinion 99 

10.  Priorities. — Would  you  please  number 
the  issues  listed  below  In  what  you  feel  Is 
their  proper  order  of  Importance,  from  1  to 
5  (most  serious  to  least  serious)  : 

Percent 

a.  economy    (cost   of    living.   Inflation, 

etc.)     39,0 

b.  Vietnam    33  4 

c.  crime    10,7 

d.  poverty    1^5 

e.  pollution     6^8 

Federal  spending  should  be; 


NATIONAL  SPENDING  PRIORITIES 
II  n  perc«nt| 


Increased 


Decreased 


Held  at  present 


levels  No  opinion 


1.  The  Vietnam  war 

2.  Other  defense  spending... 

3.  Welfare  programs. 

i.  Space  programs 

5.  Pollution  control  

6.  Farm  programs     - 

7.  Aid  to  education  

8.  Programs  for  the  poor.   .. 

9.  Aid  to  cities 

iO.  Crime  prevention,  control. 
11.  Health  programs  


13.1 

57.4 

25.1 

4.4 

9.4 

47.6 

38.1 

4.0 

19.3 

42.2 

33.1 

5.4 

.8.3 

50.1 

37.3 

4.3 

Hkt 

4.3 

16.0 

3.9 

12.3 

47.5 

33.5 

6  7 

44.2 

17.7 

36.7 

4  4 

37.7 

17.8 

39.2 

5.5 

28.2 

23.9 

42.2 

5.7 

82.1 

2.7 

12.1 

3.1 

W.O 

5.9 

33.4 

3.7 

DON'T  KILL  AGRICULTURE 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
fx)int  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  agriculture 
has  become  one  of  the  controversial  sub- 
jects In  the  field  of  leerislation.  This  is 
due  to  the  high  cost  of  food,  plus  the  fact 
that  most  Congressmen  and  Senators 
are  city  minded  rather  than  rural 
minded.  Actually,  only  a  fractional  part 


of  the  high  cost  of  food  can  be  blamed 

on  the  farmer.  Most  of  it  stems  from 
handling  and  shipping  charge.s.  But  the 
effect  of  these  factors  has  been  to  create 
an  atmosphere  in  Congress  which  is  un- 
friendly to  agricultural  programs.  Tliis  is 
imfortunate  because  agriculture  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  American  way  of 
life.  The  American  farmer  has  estab- 
lished unheard  of  records  of  production 
and  he  is  able,  on  comparatively  few 
acres,  to  supply  the  agricultural  needs 
for  our  Nation  and  much  of  the  v  orld. 


Much  of  our  Nation's  strength  and  in- 
dependence has  always  stemmed  Irom 
this  agricultural  capability,  and  it  con- 
tinues to  be  an  important  factor. 

For  years  there  h&s  been  subsidy  for 
farmers.  The  farmer  is  not  alone  in  this 
situation.  Most  American  industry-  is  sub- 
sidized in  one  way  or  another,  includ- 
ing such  giants  as  airlines  and  oil.  It  has 
long  been  accepted  that  without  farm 
subsidies,  prices  to  the  consumer  would 
jump  to  an  imacceptable  extent  and 
that  the  farming  industry  in  the  United 
States  would  perish.  Nevertheless,  farm 
subsidies  are  constantly  under  attack. 
The  present  program  expires  this  year. 
It  is  now  before  Congress  for  renevcal. 
Essentially,  H.R.  18546.  the  bill  now  im- 
der  consideration,  is  a  continuation  of 
the  acreage  control  subsidy  program,  but 
even  that  is  in  trouble.  The  principal 
change  in  the  current  bill  is  the  limita- 
tion on  the  amount  which  can  be  paid  to 
a  single  indi\idual  or  corporation  for 
nonproduction.  There  are  big  producers 
who  now  draw  payments  which  nin  more 
than  a  million  dollars  annually.  The 
present  bill  establishes  a  limitation  of 
$55,000.  This  generally  will  be  applauded 
and  I  support  it.  A  continuation  of  the 
farm  program  ai^pears  to  be  nece.-'=ary 
if  we  are  to  have  a  strong  famiing  in- 
dustry and  acceptable  standards  of  living 
on  the  farms.  Although  decreasing,  agri- 
culture is  America's  largest  single  in- 
dustr>',  and  rural  values,  now  generally 
overlooked,  are  a  very  important  factor 
in  the  life  and  traditions  of  the  Nation. 

This  bill,  as  I  stated,  is  primarily  an 
extension  of  current  agriculture  pro- 
grams. There  is  great  need  for  a  new 
program  de>ign.'d  to  check  the  rural 
exodus  which  now  is  significantly  affect- 
ing our  country.  The  present  farm  bill 
will  not  accomplish  this  goal.  There  has 
been  in  recent  years  a  tremendous  shift 
in  population  from  rural  and  small- 
t'-v,-n  communities  to  the  cities,  to  the 
detriment  of  both.  Simply  stated,  people 
have  left  the  farms  and  small  towns  be- 
cause they  thought  the  cities  provided 
a  better  opportunity  for  a  livelihood.  For 
.■■ome  of  them,  it  has  meant  going  on 
relief  in=tead  of  working  for  a  living  and 
that,  too.  is  unhealthy.  I  have  long  been 
convinced  that  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant objectives  of  our  age  would  be  a 
reversal  of  this  rural  exodus  to  bring 
people  back  to  the  smaller  communities 
and  away  from  the  city  slums.  If  this  is 
done,  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide 
more  wholescme  hving  conditions,  more 
jobs,  better  jobs,  and  opportunity  for  the 
younr. 

This  is  something  that  should  concern 
government  very  much,  but  I  see  little 
to  indicate  real  interest.  If  government 
will  begin  to  plac?  more  emphasis  on  a 
reversal  of  the  rural  c-xodus  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  programs  which  encour- 
age small  industries  or  recreation  pro- 
grams and  help  to  provide  jobs  and  to 
i:npr:ve  living  conditions,  much  can  be 
p.ccomplifhed  in  a  most  important  area. 
Possibly  in  time  this  would  ser'c  to  re- 
duce some  of  the  requirements  for  farm 
subsidies. 


RUSSIA   COULD  DESTROY   THE  ILO 

(M.-.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  tliis 
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point  in  tlie  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Organization  has  for 
many  years  been  a  respected  organiza- 
tion which  attempts  to  improve  the  lot 
of  the  workingman  worldwide.  It  first 
originated  in  the  days  of  the  League  of 
Nations  and  it  is  now  an  important 
agency  of  the  United  Nations.  The  United 
States  pays  25  percent  of  the  cost  of  its 
operations.  This  is  about  par.  For  some 
reason,  the  State  Department  feels  obli- 
gated to  commit  us  for  the  lion's  share 
of  the  operating  costs  of  most  activities 
in  which  we  engage. 

Russia  pays  10  percent.  However,  Rus- 
sia's participation  in  the  ILO  is  farcical 
as  there  are  no  trade  unions  in  Russia 
of  the  type  that  the  free  world  knows. 
Labor  organizations  there  operate  simply 
for  propaganda  purposes  and  to  indoc- 
trinate working  people  with  communistic 
pronouncements.  Russia's  presence  in 
ILO  has  been  characterized  more  and 
more  by  propaganda  activities  against 
the  United  States.  By  threatening  to 
withliold  their  payments,  they  have  been 
able  to  push  the  organization  around  to 
the  point  that  its  effectiveness  has  been 
seriously  damaged. 

Nov.  comes  the  crowning  affront  to 
organized  labor.  A  Russian  has  been  se- 
lected for  one  of  the  two  or  three  top 
administrative  posts  in  the  organization. 
This  was  accomplished  through  action 
of  the  newly  selected  British  head  of 
ILO.  With  a  representative  in  that  posi- 
tion, Russia  would  exercLse  much  greater 
control  over  the  operations  of  ILO  and 
conceivably  could  succeed  to  the  position 
of  Diiector  Greneral.  The  House  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee,  which  deals 
with  appropriations  for  U.N.  organiza- 
tions, has  launched  a  strong  protest. 
Nevertheless,  the  appointment  has  been 
made.  An  effort  is  now  in  progress  to 
withliold  U.S.  funds  from  ILO.  This  is 
language  that  international  organiza- 
tions can  best  understand. 


COASTAL   PLAINS   REGIONAL 
COMMISSION 

I  Mr.  SIKES  a.sked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  years 
ago  I  participated  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Northwest  Florida  Development 
Council  under  the  auspices  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration.  Its 
principal  objectives  are  to  coordinate  the 
resources  of  member  counties  and  to  uti- 
lize the  best  talents  of  all  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  each  portion  of  the  dis- 
trict. It  has  accomplished  some  good  and 
I  think  its  potential  continues  to  be  ex- 
cellent. However,  its  requirements  are 
such  that  some  of  northwest  Florida's 
counties  have  not  been  able  to  partici- 
pate. Now  there  is  under  consideration 
a  regional  commission  which  would  en- 
compass all  of  northern  Florida.  It  would 
broaden  the  work  now  being  done  by  the 
development  council  and  attempt  to 
stimulate  the  development  of  natural  re- 
sources throughout  the  area.  This  is  not 
a    proposal   solely    to    bring    additional 


Federal  dollars  into  the  State,  for  this 
alone  cannot  solve  the  problem  of  lag- 
ging economic  development.  Neverthe- 
less, there  would  be  available  the  help  of 
technical  assistance  and  supplementary 
grants.  There  would  also  be  demon- 
stration projects,  training  areas,  special 
studies  of  other  needs.  It  is  hoped  to  en- 
courage a  systematic  program  of  public 
interest  which  stimulates  private  invest- 
ment to  bring  about  improved  economic 
conditions  within  the  counties  which  are 
lagging  and  to  close  the  income  gap 
which  now  exists  between  counties.  I 
have  long  known  that  the  improvement 
of  any  portion  of  our  district  helps  all  of 
it.  But  we  need  activity  directed  to  spe- 
cific areas.  Some  of  our  counties  cannot 
now  provide  significant  opportunities  for 
their  young  people  and  many  of  these 
have  to  leave  their  homes  in  search  of 
opportunity.  This  situation  we  want  to 
correct.  The  meeting  we  are  holding  in 
Tallahassee  this  morning  is  an  effort  to 
explore  the  potentialities  of  a  regional 
commission  which  will  embrace  most  if 
not  all  of  north  Florida,  and  which  it  is 
hoped  can  improve  opportunity  in  the 
areas  which  need  it  most. 

Tlie  significant  thing  is  that  north 
Florida  counties  now  are  eligible  to  af- 
filiate with  the  Coastal  Plains  Regional 
Commission  as  part  of  an  economic  de- 
velopment region.  The  Coastal  Plains  re- 
gion includes  parts  of  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  but  has 
not  heretofore  extended  into  Florida. 
This  extension  has  now  been  recom- 
mended by  the  Secretai-y  of  Commerce 
and  concurred  in  by  Governor  Kirk.  The 
Coastal  Plains  Regional  Commission 
seeks  to  strengthen  the  economy  of  the 
area  which  it  serves  through  Federal 
grant-in-aid  programs  and  independent 
authority  to  provide  technical  assist- 
ance, demonstration  projects,  and  train- 
ing programs.  Such  a  program  seeks  to 
improve  an  area  by  taking  advantage  of 
its  natural  resources.  In  north  Florida, 
this  would  mean  improving  the  marine 
resources,  timber  and  agricultural  re- 
sources, tourism,  and  other  activities 
which  are  natui'al  to  the  area. 

A  meeting  will  be  held  in  Tallahassee 
on  August  8  by  officials  of  the  Coastal 
Plains  Regional  Commission  and  inter- 
ested officials  and  citizens  of  the  north 
Florida  counties  in  which  we  believe  an 
excellent  potential  exists  for  develop- 
ment. In  connection  with  this  meeting,  I 
would  be  remiss  if  I  were  not  to  express 
appreciation  for  the  work  of  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  Honorable  Wil- 
liam C.  Cramer,  in  securing  the  neces- 
sary congressional  approval  for  this 
undertaking  and  for  his  enthusiastic  sup- 
port of  the  program.  I  wish  to  call  at- 
tention also  to  the  very  helpful  efforts 
of  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Don  Fuqua,  in  developing 
plans  for  the  meeting  which  is  to  be  held 
In  his  district  and  for  his  continuing 
and  helpful  efforts  to  improve  the  econ- 
omy of  his  district  and  of  our  State. 


at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday I  commented  on  the  failure  of  the 
House  to  proceed  with  adequate  speed  on 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1970.  The  following  article  from  the 
Cedar  Rapids  Gazette  of  July  30  indi- 
cates the  same  feeling: 
Fear  Reorganization  of  Congress  May  Die 

Washington.— The  house  has  sidetracked 
temporarily  a  congressional  reorganization 
bill,  giving  rise  to  fears  the  measure  might 
die  of  neglect. 

Rep.  Slsk  (D-Callf.).  the  bill's  floor  man- 
ager, predicted  the  house  may  not  get  back 
to  It  until  after  the  Aug.  14-Sept.  9  recess. 

"I  would  like  to  go  ahead  with  it  now," 
Slsk  said.  '•!  would  like  to  stay  with  It  until 
it  Is  finished  and  I  hope  to  do  that  when  we 
return." 

The  140-page  bill  embodying  some  pro- 
posed major  changes  In  ancient  congres- 
sional procedures  was  laid  aside  Wednesday 
after  being  sporadically  debated  for  almost 
three  weeks. 

SOME     ADDED 

Some  big  amendments  were  added  during 
that  period,  but  more  than  100  pages  remain 
to  be  discussed  and  many  amendments  are 
pending. 

The  announced  reason  for  laying  the 
measure  aside  was  to  make  It  possible  for 
action  on  other  legislation  between  now  and 
the  start  of  the  recess. 

There  Is  a  possibility,  Slsk  said,  that  the  bill 
might  be  brought  up  again  late  next  week. 

Some  colleagues  said  they  fear  the  bill  will 
get  caught  in  a  time  squeeze.  The  house 
plans  to  take  some  more  time  off  before  No- 
vember when  the  entire  membership  for  the 
1971  session  is  up  for  election. 

If  It  passes  the  house,  the  bill  must  be 
approved  by  the  senate  before  it  can  lie- 
come  law.  Any  changes  made  by  the  sen- 
ate would  require  Its  return  to  the  house 
and  a  possible  time-consuming  conference 
committee. 

NEXT   JANUARY 

Most  of  the  changes  would  go  into  ef- 
fect when  the  new  congress  convenes  next 
Jiinuary. 

But  one  of  Us  leading  backers.  Rep.  Boi- 
ling (D-Mo.) ,  said  he  does  not  share  the  con- 
cern that  the  bill  might  be  caught  In  an  ad- 
iournment  logjim.  Boiling  and  others  con- 
tend that  when  members  go  home  they  may 
discover  their  constituents  will  demand  con- 
gress streamline  its  procedures. 

Since  It  started  debate,  the  house  has  added 
amendments  permitting  broadcasting  of 
some  committee  meetings,  requiring  com- 
mittee to  make  public  major  votes  taken 
behind  closed  doors,  and  curbing  use  of  non- 
record  votes  on  major  amendments. 

Even  if  the  bill  fails  to  become  law.  many 
of  the  changes  could  be  included  In  the 
house  rules  without  senate  approval. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  simply  must  re- 
gain the  confidence  of  the  people  of  this 
Nation,  and  the  way  to  achieve  that  goal 
is  prompt  and  meaningful  action  on  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970. 


LEGISLATIVE  REORGANIZATION 
ACT   OF   1970 

<Mr.    SCHWENGEL    asked    and    was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 


RESULTS  OF  POLL  CONDUCTED  BY 
THE  INTERNATIONAL  ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  FIRE  FIGHTERS 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Fire  Fighters  conducted  a 
post-card   poll   of   the   presidents    and 
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secretaries  of  its  1,200  local  unions  re- 
garding the  President's  actions  in 
Cambodia. 

The  poll  drew  an  Interesting  response. 

On  the  first  question.  Do  you  approve 
of  the  recent  actions  taken  by  President 
Nixon  in  Cambodia?  the  response  was 
yes.  1.245  and  no,  187. 

The  second  question  was:  The  AFL- 
CIO  executive  council  has  voted  to  up- 
hold President  Nixon  on  his  action  in 
Cambodia.  Do  you  agree  with  this  posi- 
tion? The  answer  was  yes,  1,288  and  no, 
184. 

Apparently,  Mr.  Speaker,  America's 
firefighters  appreciate  a  President  who  Is 
willing  to  do  what  Is  necessary  to  prevent 
a  blaze,  despite  the  heat  that  may  be 
applied  by  a  local  minority. 


FEDERAL  REVENUE -SHARING 
PROGRAM 

(Mr.  BIAGGI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material.) 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of 
the  urgent  need  to  enact  legislation  that 
would  provide  for  a  Federal  revenue- 
sharing  program,  I  would  like  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a  brief 
commentary  on  the  State  of  New  York's 
revenue  sharing  program.  I  hope  it  will 
contribute  positively  to  the  discussion  of 
this  new  fiscal  concept. 

State-Local  Reventtk  Sharing  Program  Aids 
Counties,  Cities,  Towns.  Villages 

New  York  State's  local  governments  will 
receive  an  annual  share  of  the  State's  per- 
sonal Income  tax  collections  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  new  revenue  sharing  program 
developed  by  Governor  Rockefeller  and  the 
State  Legislature. 

The  new  program.  Chapter  142  of  the  Laws 
of  1970.  provides  that  beginning  In  1971  the 
State  of  New  York  will  share  annually  21 
per  cent  of  Its  personal  Income  tax  collec- 
tions with  counties,  cities,  towns  and  villages. 

In  a  Joint  statement  announcing  the  new 
revenue  sharing  program.  Governor  Rocke- 
feller, Senate  Majority  Leader  Earl  W. 
Brydges.  and  Assembly  Speaker  Perry  B.  Dur- 
yea  pointed  out  that  this  annual  sharing  of 
the  State's  personal  Income  tax  collections 
will  allow  local  governments  to  participate' 
In  the  growth  of  the  State's  largest  revenue 
source. 

TO  increase  ANNT7ALLT 

The  total  revenues  received  by  the  State's 
local  governments  under  this  program  will 
automatically  increase  each  year  as  the  total 
State  personal  income  tax  collectlona 
Increase. 

During  the  ctirrent  State  fiscal  year,  which 
Is  April  1,  1970,  to  March  31,  1971,  the  total 
amount  of  regular  i>er  capita  and  special  city 
aid  distributed  to  the  State's  local  govern- 
ments Is  expected  to  be  $151.9  million. 

During  the  State's  1971-72  fiscal  year,  un- 
der the  new  state-local  revenue  sharing  pro- 
gram, the  total  of  such  general  grant  aid  to 
local  governments  will  rise  to  an  estimated 
$598.5  million,  which  is  an  Increase  of  70  per 
cent  over  the  preceding  year. 

During  the  State's  1971-72  fiscal  year,  un- 
der the  new  revenue  sharing  program,  the 
villages  of  the  state  sire  expected  to  have 
their  total  general  grant  aid  Increased  from 
the  prior  year's  $9.1  million  to  $14.1  million: 
the  towns,  from  $41.1  million  to  $70.4  mil- 
lion; and  the  counties  from  $20.9  million  to 
$27.6  mllUon. 

As  to  the  cities,  whlcii  now  receive  per 
capita  aid  and  special  city  aid,  the  new  reve- 


nue sharing  program  Is  expected,  during  the 
State's  1971-72  fiscal  year,  to  Increase  such 
general  grants  to  New  York  City  from  the 
prior  years  $207.6  million  to  $365.6  million, 
and  to  the  remaining  '"Big  Five"  cities  (Al- 
bany, Buffalo,  Rochester,  S>Tacuse  and 
Yonkers)  from  $33.5  million  to  $54.6  mlUlon. 
General  grant  aid  to  all  other  cities  in  the 
State  would  Increase  from  a  total  of  $39.7 
million  to  $66.2  mUllon. 

The  21  per  cent  local  government  share  of 
the  State's  annual  personal  income  tax  col- 
lections win  be  distributed  under  a  new  two- 
part  formula. 

1.  The  first  part  of  this  revenue  sharing 
formula  proTldee  that  beginning  April  1, 
1971.  and  annually  thereafter,  10V4  P*r  cent 
of  the  State's  personal  income  tax  collections 
during  the  preceding  State  fiscal  year  will  be 
paid  to  all  counties,  cities,  towns  and  vil- 
lages which  now  participate  In  the  State's 
regvUar  per  capita  and  program. 

The  share  of  each  local  government  will  be 
determined  by:  A — First  computing  the 
regular  per  capita  said  share  to  which  such 
Individual  local  government  would  be  en- 
titled under  present  law,  B — Increasing  this 
regular  per  capita  aid  share  of  such  Individ- 
ual local  government  by  a  percentage  equal 
to  the  percentage  by  which  the  total  lO'.i 
per  cent  of  the  State's  personal  Income  tax 
collections  exceeds  the  total  regular  per 
capita  aid  payments  whicli  would  otherw-ise 
be  made  In  1971-72  to  all  local  governments 
In  the  State  under  the  present  law. 

2 — The  second  part  of  this  revenue  sharing 
formula  provides  that  beginning  June  25, 
1971,  and  annually  thereafter,  an  additional 
lO'/j  per  cent  of  the  State's  total  personal  in- 
come tax  collection  during  the  preceding 
state  fiscal  year  will  be  shared  by  all  cities  in 
the  State  which  were  In  existence  as  of  April 
1.  1968.  This  amount  will  be  apportioned  to 
each  city  on  the  basis  of  the  percentage  that 
the  total  population  of  the  individual  city 
bears  to  the  total  population  of  all  cities  in 
the  State. 

All  State  aid  payments  to  counties,  towns 
and  villages  under  this  new  state-local  reve- 
nue sharing  program  will  be  made  in  four 
equal  Installments  during  the  fiscal  year  of 
each  local  government.  These  payments  will 
be  made  at  the  same  times  as  under  the 
present  program. 

As  to  the  aid  payment  schedule  for 
cities  under  the  new  program,  the  regular 
State  per  capita  aid  payments  will  be  made, 
as  in  the  past.  In  four  equal  installments 
during  the  fiscal  year  of  each  city.  The  in- 
creased per  capita  aid  for  each  city,  as  well 
as  that  city's  proportionate  share  of  the  10' ^ 
per  cent  of  the  State's  personal  income  tax 
collections,  allocated  solely  to  cities,  will  be 
made  on  June  25  of  each  vear,  starting  in 
1971. 

The  new  revenue  sharing  program  also  con- 
tains a  provision  which  will  protect  any 
county,  city,  town  and  village  In  the  State 
from  any  loss  In  general  grant  aid  in  the 
1971-72  State  fiscal  year. 

Without  this  provision,  individual  local 
governments  might  have  received  less  aid 
In  1971,  either  through  a  loss  of  population 
as  shown  In  the  1970  federal  census  or 
through  the  use  of  1969  full  valuations  of 
taxable  properties  (Instead  of,  for  example, 
1961  valuations),  and  1969  personal  Income 
data.  In  computing  their  aid  payments  as 
required  by  existing  law. 


HOW  IS  THAT  AGAIN? 

(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  col- 
lege presidents  are  currently  basking  in  a 
press-created  limelight  on  the  basis  of 
their  attacks  on  the  administration  and 


its  so-called  responsibility  for  the  tur- 
moil on  the  Nation's  campuses.  The  vi- 
tuperation of  the  Heard  and  c::heek 
attack  is  predictable :  College  administra- 
tors and  "educators  "  in  general  are  not 
used  to  accepting  responsibility  for  any- 
thing more  than  spending  other  people's 
money,  in  larger  and  larger  amounts.  For 
the  President  to  suggest  that  college  de- 
corum is  a  college  responsibility  and  not 
that  of  the  Federal  Government,  is  un- 
heard of  and  unthinkable  in  this  day 
when  big  Government  is  supposed  to 
solve  every  problem,  everywhere. 

One  could  dismiss  the  Cheek  «md 
Heard  irresponsibility  were  it  not  for  the 
obvious  deligrht  of  the  press  in  finding 
and  making  heroes  of  anyone  who  attacks 
the  President.  Fortunately,  the  anti- 
Nixon  press  bias  is  not  total  and  on  occa- 
sion one  finds  a  calmer  assessment  of  the 
facts  of  the  csise. 

An  editorial  In  this  morning's  Wall 
Street  Journal  sets  the  record  straight  on 
the  history  of  college  turmoil  and  the 
Nixon  adniinistration's  alleged  responsi- 
bility. I  trust  our  colleagues'  minds  are 
not  closed  to  this  short  historical  fact- 
finding tour  by  the  Journal.  The  edi- 
torial follows: 

Hows  That  Again? 

A  short  and  not  very  Inclusive  chronology: 

1964:  "Free  speech"  demonstrations  over 
rules  about  political  speeches  break  out  at 
the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley.  Sit- 
in  demonstrators  occupy  the  Administration 
building.  Governor  Edmund  Brown  orders 
their  removal  and  796  students  are  arrested. 

Two-time  political  loser  Richard  Nixon 
emerges  from  somewhere  to  stump  for  Barry 
Goldwater.  SpLro  Agnew  completes  his  third 
year  as  chief  executive  of  Baltimore  county. 

1965:  Berkeley's  "free  speech"  movement 
becomes  the  "filthy  speech  movement,"  as 
demonstrators  back  the  free  use  of  obscenity. 
Demonstrations,  on  a  smaUer  scale,  appear 
at  other  campuses,  and  the  press  and  public 
bodies  start  to  analyze  the  "new  student 
revolt"  and   "new  student  left." 

Richard  Nixon  practices  law  in  New  York, 
and  Spiro  Agnew  finishes  another  year  as 
Baltimore  County  executive. 

1966:  Student  strike  at  Berkeley  proves 
abortive,  but  anti-draft  demonstrators  hold 
the  University  of  Chicago  administration 
building  for  three  days.  Anti-war  Harvard 
students  surround  and  stop  a  car  carrying 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara,  shout  him 
down  when  he  tries  to  answer  their  ques- 
tions. 

Richard  Nixon  stumps  successfully  for  Re- 
publican Congressional  candidates.  Spiro 
Agnew  is  elected  governor  of  Maryland. 

1967:  Disruptive  demonstrations  occur  st 
California,  Columbia,  Harvard,  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Johns  Hopkins,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Ober- 
Un,  I»rlnceton,  Stanford,  Wisconsin  and 
others. 

Richard  Nixon  tours  Europe,  Asia  and  Latin 
America:  Spiro  Inaugurated  in  Maryland. 

1968:  Columbia  University  erupts  as  blacks 
and  the  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society 
occupy  several  buildings  to  protest  a  pro- 
posed gymnasium  location;  police  are  called 
and  a  student  strike  closes  most  classes.  A 
study  by  the  National  Student  Association 
counts  221  major  demonstrations  at  101  col- 
leges and  universities  between  January  1  and 
June  15.  S.  I.  Hayakawa  pulls  the  plug  on 
the  demonstrators'  sound  truck  at  San  Fran- 
cisco State  College. 

Richard  Nixon  and  Spiro  Agnew  win  the 
November  election. 

1969:  Order  Is  restored  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  by  1,900  National  Guardsmen. 
Swarthmore  President  Courtney  Smith  dies 
of  a  heart  attack  while  awaiting  a  faculty 
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committee  studylug  demands  of  students 
occupying  the  admissions  ofBce.  Harvard 
deans  dragged  out  or  the  admlstratlcn  build- 
ing by  students  opposing  retention  of  ROTC 
on  the  proposed  noncredlt  basis.  Students 
at  Cornell  University  demand  a  fully  autono- 
mous "Afro-American  College."  occupy  the 
student  union  building  and,  feeling  threat- 
ened, arm  themselves  with  guns. 

Richard  Nixon  and  Splro  Agnew  are  in- 
augurated in  January.  The  new  President 
announces  a  policy  of  withdrawing  troops 
from  Vietnam. 

1970:  Yale  University  suffers  a  student 
strike  over  the  torture-murder  trial  of  Blacic 
Panthers  in  New  Haven.  Hundreds  of  cam- 
puses erupt  to  protest  the  American  attack 
on  Communist  sanctuaries  in  Cambodia. 
After  three  nights  of  violence  at  Kent  State 
CiUverslty.  National  Guardsmen  open  Are 
and  kill  four  students.  Two  students  are  also 
killed  at  Jackson  State  College. 

President  Nixon  appoints  a  special  com- 
mission to  probe  into  the  basic  causes  of 
campus  unrest.  The  drift  of  the  testimony  is 
that  it's  caused  by  Richard  Nixon's  policies 
and  Spiro  Agnew 's  rhetoric. 


A  FUTURE  MODEL  FOR  THE  MIAMI 
POLICE  DEPARTMENT 

cMr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  liis  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. '  ___ 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
appropriation  for  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  was  consid- 
ered by  this  House,  I  urged  upon  my 
colleagues  the  great  importana;  of  in- 
creased fimding.  I  felt  then,  as  I  do  now, 
that  the  money  we  spend  nov  to  attack 
crime  will  be  more  than  repaid  as  it  will 
strike  out  against  the  root  causes  of  crime 
and  ci\-il  disturbance  before  the  loss  of 
life  and  property  in  our  country  becomes 
even  worse  than  it  is  now. 

The  Miami  Police  Department,  under 
the  ab'e  leadership  of  Chief  Bernard 
Garmire.  is  an  innovator  in  the  use  of 
new  teciiniques  and  emphases  in  law- 
enforcement.  Aside  from  helping  to  ob- 
tain S20  million  in  aid  from  the  city  of 
Miami  to  facilitate  an  improvement  pro- 
gram for  the  Miami  Police  Department. 
Chief  Garmire  has  set  out  some  cogent 
Ideas  regarding  this  important  matter. 
His  article,  "A  Future  Model  for  the 
Miami  Police  Department"  was  published 
in  the  June  issue  of  Miami  Interaction.  I 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  commend 
this  new  approach  to  my  colleagues  at 
this  time : 

A  PuTTRE  Model  for  the  Miami  Police 
Dep.\ktment 

I  By  Bernard  Garmire) 

During  the  past  five  years,  public  attention 
lias  focused  Increasingly  upon  the  issues  of 
crime  and  the  administration  of  Justice.  The 
police  service  has  come  under  particular 
scrutiny  because  it  is  the  most  visible  ele- 
ment of  the  Justice  system,  and  because  it 
h.is  the  primary  responsibility  for  law  en- 
forcement and  prevention  of  crime.  Public 
attention  upon  the  police  has  resulted  in  a 
greater  awareness  of  police  problems  and  a 
greater  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
stituency-— perhaps  even  to  the  point  of  a 
mandate — to  provide  the  police  with  ade- 
quate supoTn.  Numerous  election  campaigns 
can  be  c;;ed  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of 
such  a  mandate,  eg.  crime  in  the  streets 
became  a  national  Issue  In  both  the  1964  and 
1963  Presidential  elections. 


DIRECTION   or   POLICE   TECHNIQtIES   CHANGING 

Accompanying  the  increase  in  public  con- 
cern alKJUt  crime  and  the  Justice  system — 
particularly  the  police  role  in  that  s>-stem — 
has  been  the  increase  in  scholarly  and  gov- 
ernmental attention.  Three  Presidential 
commissions  have  examined,  at  least  In  part, 
the  problems  of  police.  Scholars  who  have 
long  neglected  the  police  role  in  society  are 
now  turnln?  their  efforts  toward  an  exami- 
nation of  that  role.  Research  and  develop- 
ment Institutions  are  experimenting  with 
new  concepts,  techniques,  and  tools  specif- 
ically designed  for  the  police  service.  In  short, 
we  are  experiencing  a  "knowledge"  explosion 
In  the  police  service. 

One  Immediate  consequence  of  such  a 
phenomenon  Is  that  accepted  doctrines  of 
policing  are  no  longer  valid,  and  the  new 
doctrines  are  either  not  thoroughly  tested  or. 
if  tested,  not  generally  disseminated  among 
administrators  throughout  the  police  service. 
A  second  consequence  relates  to  dissemina- 
tion in  that  there  is  so  much  relevant  Infor- 
mation about  new  techniques,  concepts,  and 
tools — scattered  all  over  the  nation  and  in  a 
multitude  of  different  institutions — that  a 
single  police  agency  cannot  by  itself  become 
aware  of  more  than  a  small  part  of  that 
information. 

Therefore,  a  poUce  administrator  who  has 
the  opportunity  to  acquire  extensive  finan- 
cial support  If  he  can  submit  programs  and 
projects.  Is  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma.  On 
the  one  hand,  he  can  submit  programs  and 
projects  with  which  he  Is  faml'.lar  but  which 
are  simply  extensions  of  traditional  practices; 
or.  on  the  other  hand,  he  can  attempt  to  sur- 
vey new  developments  and  take  the  risk  of 
submitting  ideas  which  have  promise  but 
have  not  been  fully  tested  or  are  not  rep- 
resentative of  the  best  thinking  in  the  field. 
In  the  former,  the  administrator  runs  the 
certain  risk  of  Investing  monies  In  projects 
which  will  become  obsolete.  In  the  latter,  he 
runs  the  risk  of  investing  monies  In  projects 
which  may  fail  l>ecause  they  are  not  fully 
tested,  or  are  second  rate,  because  he  was  not 
aware  of  the  best  projects  in  the  field.  In  any 
event,  the  investment  of  large  sums  of  public 
monies  In  olxolete,  untested,  or  second  rate 
projects  will  result  in  disaster  for  the  ad- 
ministrator, the  police  department,  and  the 
community. 

It  was  with  these  constraints  In  mind  that 
the  Police  Department  submitted  a  $20  mil- 
lion program  for  Inclusion  in  the  City  of 
Miami's  total  $129  million  bond  issue.  The 
primary  goal  of  the  police  bond  program  Is 
to  develop  a  model  or  '  modern'  Police  De- 
partment. 

.\ttempts  have  been  made  to  est^iblish 
model  or  modern  trafHc  units  Juvenile  units. 
etc.;  but.  no  one  lias  attempted,  or  had  the 
resources  to  develop  a  model  department. 
Given  adequate  financial  resources  along 
with  sufficient  expertise,  it  can  be  done.  If  we 
can  develop  "model  cities"  why  can  we  not 
develop  model  police  departments  to  serve 
model  cities?  The  benefits  to  the  community 
will  be  commensurate  with  the  resources 
applied. 

It  is  nor  that  crime  cannot  be  controlled: 
rather,  it  is  that  the  volume  of  crime  exceeds 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  resources  here- 
tofore applied  to  its  control.  But,  I  do  not 
mean  to  imply  that  the  mere  acquisition  of 
physical  resources  such  as  computers,  com- 
munication systems,  etc.  will  result  In  crime 
reduction  and  elimination.  Crime  Is  the  prod- 
uct of  a  myriad  of  social,  economic,  and 
political  factors,  and  until  the  root  causes  of 
crime  are  resolutely  and  effectively  dealt  with, 
our  society  will  be  riven  by  crime  and  Its 
attendant  violence.  The  pKjIlce  mls.'ion.  at 
least  as  historically  and  legally  defined,  is 
directed  at  the  symptoms  of  crime  rather 
than  the  disease  lt.self.  Other  agencies  In  the 
administration  of  Justice  and  in  society  at 
large  must  seek  to  eradicate  the  disease.  May 
I  add.  parenthetically,  that  time  Is  running 


out  for  us  because  of  our  collective  tendency 
to  provide  words  rather  than  deeds  in  re- 
sponse to  the  social  problems  of  crime  and 
violence.  However,  the  physical  reaourceo  we 
are  requesting  wUl  enable  the  police  to  carry 
out  their  mission,  and  thereby  provide  the 
time,  hopefully,  for  the  other  agencies  to  re- 
spond to  the  root  problems  producing  crime. 

MODEL    OF    POLICE    DEPARTMENT    SUBMITTED 

There  Is  no  such  thing  as  a  model  police 
department  anywhere  In  the  nation,  or  In 
the  world  for  that  matter.  Therefore,  we  can- 
not describe  the  precise  elements  which  will 
constitute  the  model,  but  we  can  suggest  Its 
dimensions  and  basic  components.  We  can 
do  no  more  than  suggest  because  of:  (1)  the 
"knowledge"  explosion  in  the  police  field  al- 
luded to  above:  and  (2)  our  limited  knowl- 
edge of  what  the  future  will  provide  in  terms 
of  new  demands  upon  the  police  .service  and 
new  developments  to  meet  those  demands. 

Therefore,  what  the  Department  submitted 
was  a  skeletal  concept  for  a  modern  police 
department  which  was  fleshed  out  by  several 
requests  for  the  types  of  facilities,  equip- 
ment, and  systems  which  would  constitute 
the  basic  components  of  a  modern  depart- 
ment. All  the  items  incorporated  In  the  bond 
program  are  in  use  now  in  either  police  de- 
partments or  Industry,  or  both,  but  they  are 
not  vet  anywhere  Integrated  Into  a  total 
system  specifically  designed  to  serve  a  partic- 
ular police  department.  What  we  have  at- 
tempted to  do  is  to  pull  all  the  Items  to- 
gether Into  a  total  system  and  Its  supporting 
subsystems. 

Essentially,  what  Is  proposed  for  the  mod- 
ern Miami  Police  Department  Is  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  basic  faclllUes  and  equipments 
conventional  and  sophisticated— to  provide 
the  capability  to  produce  any  kind  of  spe- 
cific system  that  is  necessary.  Again,  refer- 
ring to  the  "knowledge"  explosion  and  to  our 
limited  expertise  In  technical  areas,  we  can- 
not specifically  list  the  precise  details  of  the 
systems  to  be  ultimately  developed,  e.g.,  a 
eomplete  description  of  a  vehicle  locator  de- 
vice to  Include  unit  specifications,  support- 
ing facilities,  and  detailed  costs.  What  we 
can  do,  however,  is  Indicate  the  purpose  of 
such  a  device  and  the  basic  equipment  avail- 
able, e.g.,  a  vehicle  locator  device  functions 
to  locate  all  police  vehicles  within  a  specific 
degree  of  accuracy  to  provide  police  com- 
manders a  means  of  more  efficiently  dis- 
patching cars  to  answer  citizen  calls  for  po- 
lice assistance,  thus  conserving  manpower 
and  time;  such  a  device  will  Involve  the  use 
of  a  computer,  communications  equipment, 
cathode  ray  tubes,  etc. 

The  capability  which  we  wish  to  develop 
will  be  such  that  It  can  respond  to  techno- 
logical advances  In  the  poUce  service, 
chances  In  the  concept  of  the  pwlice  role,  and 
the  changing  needs  of  a  growing  community. 
We  can  state  with  some  degree  of  confidence 
that  no  matter  what  the  foreseeable  future 
brings  In  the  form  of  technological  advances, 
such  technology  In  the  police  application 
will  be  built  around  two  components:  com- 
puter systems  and  electronic  communJca- 
tlans  systems.  In  short,  a  modern  police  de- 
partment will  prortde  capacity  for  response 
to  technological  advances  and  flexibility  for 
response  to  changing  community  needs. 

The  mere  addition  of  increased  numbers 
of  police  officers  is  not  the  answer  to  20th 
Centtiry  crime  problems — particularly,  when 
they  will  be  fed  Into  a  system  that  Is  based 
on  archaic  concepts  and  supported  by  an  ob- 
solescent technology.  We  are  striving  riot  for 
an  Increase  In  personnel,  but  rather  for  an 
Increase  In  the  quantity  and  quality  of  con- 
cepts and  technology  to  support  existing 
I)er8oiinel  and  enhance  their  effectiveness. 

Although  the  purp^ise  of  this  article  was 
primarily  to  articulate  the  fundamental  ra- 
tionale underlying  the  Police  Department's 
submission  in  the  City  bond  issue,  a  brief 
description  of  some  of  the  systems  and  tech- 
nologies Involved  might  be  In  order.  As  pre- 
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vlously  Indicated,  the  basis  of  the  modern 
police  department  will  be  a  computerized 
Information  handling  system  and  an  elec- 
tronics communications  system.  Some  of  the 
specific  subsystems  supporting  the  major 
systems  are:  Document  Originating  System. 
Document  Retrieval  System.  Video  Tape 
Pile.  Video  Microfilm  Pile,  Suspect  Modus 
Operandi  Data  Pile,  Suspect  Offense  Compar- 
ison, Electronic  Dispatch  System  (Command 
and  Control  System) ,  Police  Management  In- 
formation System,  Geographic  Index  System, 
Car  Locator  System,  and  a  Message  Switching 
System.  These  systems  wUl  be  supported  by 
approximately  W  million  worth  of  peripheral 
equipment.  The  total  cost  for  the  systems  and 
equipment  Just  described  will  be  $7  million. 

In  terms  of  additional  equipment  to  com- 
plement the  computer  and  electronics  sys- 
tems, the  bond  program  provides  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  such  Items  as  helicopters,  cloced 
circuit  television  monitors,  mobile  tele- 
printers, portable  radios,  mobile  crime  In- 
vestigation units,  and  numerous  other  items. 
Total  cost  for  this  part  of  the  bond  pro- 
gram Is  81.6  million. 

h  new  police  building  Is  an  Integral  ele- 
ment of  the  bond  program.  The  building  is 
proposed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  City  of 
Miami  to  at  least  the  year  2000.  The  type 
of  building  envisioned  is  not  a  traditional 
police  structure;  rather  it  is  a  modern  ad- 
ministrative office  building.  A  Jail  Is  not  in- 
corporated in  the  building  because  It  Is  be- 
lieved that  the  operation  of  a  Jail  is  the 
function  of  corrections,  not  police.  The 
building  will  be  designed  in  sucii  a  way  as 
to  emphasize  that  the  police  are  a  part  of 
the  community,  not  a  quasi-military  Insti- 
tution apart  from  the  community.  Building 
cost  Is  811  million. 

Finally,  8400,000  Is  requested  for  profes- 
sional consulting  and  planning  assistance 
to  develop  and  implement  the  systems  and 
technologies  Incorporated  in  the  bond  Issue. 

CRIME  STATISTICS  SPEAK  FOR  THEMSELVES 

It  is  customary  to  accompany  bond  pro- 
posals such  as  this  with  detailed  documenta- 
tion of  needs.  In  fact,  it  appears  that  a 
formula  must  be  applied  which  says  that  for 
X  number  of  dollars  requested,  there  must  be 
X  number  of  pounds  of  paper  work  Justifying 
the  request.  We  would  submit  that  In  the 
areas  of  crime,  violence,  and  the  police, 
Justification  for  increased  support  of  police 
services  has  been  more  than  amplf  docu- 
mented. Public  opinion  polls  indicate  that 
the  average  man  in  the  street,  including 
minority  groups.  percCi-. e^  that  crime  in  all 
Us  manifestations  is  the  paramount  domestic 
concern.  Research  has  indicated  that  the 
puolics  perception  of  the  prevalance  of  c.lme 
has  led  to  changes  in  basic  life-i-ty'.cs.  Re- 
search has  also  demonstrated  that  the  police 
are  attempting  to  cope  with  20th  Century 
problems  with  19th  Century  concepts  and 
technology.  Simply  stated,  the  modern  police 
department  proposal  Is  offered  as  an  op- 
portunity to  develop  20th  Century  capa- 
bility for  response  to  20th  Century  problems. 

However,  to  bring  th?  point  home  a  few 
Illustrations  will  be  ottered : 

The  major  crimes  (Part  I  Offenses — 
murder,  rape,  robbery,  aggravated  assault, 
burglary,  larceny  over  $50,  and  auto  theft), 
based  en  trend  projections  computed  from 
the  past  five  years  e:':perlence  in  Miami,  will 
Increase  nearly  40"^  ..38.6"^:)  from  1969  to 
1974—20.635  to  22,600  Pa-t   I  Offenses! 

Certain  crimes  which  have  a  definite  Im- 
pact on  the  public  consciou"^ness  are  rape 
ani  btirglary.  Based  on  t.he  same  trend  ex- 
periencs  of  th"  past  fi\ e  vars  in  Miami,  rape 
will  Increase  89.2'"-,  and  burglary  67.2^  In 
the  next  five  years.  1969-1974. 

Traffic  statistics  based  on  trends  and  com- 
puted for  'he  next  five  years  indicate  that 
Miami  will  experience  a  34.5':  increase  in 
total  accidents,  a  44.9':c  increase  In  total 
Injuries,  and  an  80.3 '"o  Increase  In  total 
fatalities. 


Projected  population  growth  In  Miami  for 
the  next  five  years  will  be  much  less  than  the 
projected  crime  increase.  Population  will  in- 
crease somewhere  around  9'>-  to  10"^.  Quite 
obviously,  the  crime  increase  will  be  greater 
than  population  increase  and  this  Is  Just  for 
reported  crimes.  Studies  Indicate  that  one- 
half  or  more  of  the  crimes  go  unreported. 

It  should  be  noted  that  for  the  funds  the 
City  of  Miami  Invcots.  a  possibility  exists  of 
receiving  a  significant  amount  of  grant-in- 
aid  monies  from  the  federal  government. 
Without  going  Into  detail,  suffice  It  to  say 
that  through  the  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968. 
the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Act  of  1968,  and 
the  various  statutes  administered  by  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare.  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  and  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, funds  exist.  If  the  concept  of  a  modern 
police  department  is  given  substance  by 
local  support,  then  the  federal  government 
can  be  induced  to  assist.  The  federal  govern- 
ment is  particularly  Interested  in  supporting 
innovative  projects  and  has  demonstrated 
this  In  the  past  through  generous  funding 
programs.  What  Is  suggested  here  Is  the  same 
thing  except  in  terms  of  project  scope.  Pre- 
viously. In  the  case  of  the  police,  the  scope 
has  been  restricted  to  functional  projects 
or  to  projects  which  embrace  one  part  of  the 
whole.  What  we  are  suggesting  is  funding 
for  the  whole — an  entire  police  department. 

CHALLENGE    TO    CITIZENS 

If  the  citizens  of  Miami  are  willing  to 
finance  a  $20  million  expansion,  renovation, 
and  Improvement  of  their  police  department, 
the  federal  government  could  not  ignore  this 
kind  of  effort  on  the  part  of  local  government. 
Additionally,  we  could  offer  the  federal  agen- 
cies the  opportunity  to  participate  in  an  cu- 
going  experiment  of  tremendous  dimension. 
The  Mlr.ml  Police  Department  could  become 
the  "police  laboratory"  ^or  the  nation.  Thus, 
an  investment  of  820  million  could  result  In 
an  ultimate  investment,  through  federal  as- 
sistance, of  a  significantly  larger  sum.  The 
direct  beneficiaries  of  such  a  program  would 
be  the  citizens  of  Miami. 

Now.  we  must  address  the  ritiostion.  "If  a 
modem  department  Is  develoi)ed,  what  Is 
the  pay-off?"  Unfortunately,  the  question 
cannot  be  answered  In  the  positive  sense, 
i.e.,  if  X  millions  are  invested  :n  a  pjlice  de- 
partment, then  the  crime  rate  will  be  re- 
duced by  X  amount,  which  wul  in  turn 
produce  enough  benefits  through  decreases 
m  injuries  and  property  loss  to  equal  the 
original  investment.  In  a  computer  labora- 
tory and  usinp  a  sophisticated,  statistical 
method,  a  statement  such  as  the  above  could 
be  made.  Whether  the  statement  would  be 
validated  ;n  tiie  real  v.'orld  as  opposed  tc; 
the  "laboratory"  is  problematic. 

Therefore,  if  we  are  to  be  honest  and 
realistic,  we  can  cnly  answer  the  question 
of  pay-off  in  a  negative  sense.  A  great  body 
of  literature  exists  to  prove  that  crime 
Is  Increasing  relatively  and  absolutely,  tbat 
the  police  service  has  been  bypassed  by  the 
technological  revolution,  and  that  al- 
though tiiere  has  been  a  substantial  increase 
in  the  number  of  police  in  the  past  twenty- 
five  years,  the  battle  against  crime  is  being 
slowly,  but  Inexorably  lost.  Common  sense 
tells  us.  therefore,  that  If  the  past  and 
present  systems  have  not  been  effective,  then 
new  systems  must  be  developed. 

The  modern  police  department  concept 
carries  with  it  the  Implicit  asstmiptlon  that 
If  police  are  supported  by  an  adequate  tech- 
nological base,  guided  by  enlightened  phi- 
losophies of  crime  prevention,  and  given 
adequate  financing,  police  will  have  a  real- 
istic chance  of  coping  with  the  crime  prob- 
lem. We  are  convinced  this  assiunptlon  is 
valid,  and  we  are  willing  to  put  our  profes- 
sional reputations  on  the  line  in  support  of 
that  assumption.  We  are  not  willing,  how- 
ever, to  promise  that  we  can  reduce  crime 
by  any  specific  percentage;  nor,  are  we  will- 
ing to  promise  that  every  dollar  Invested 


win  result  in  a  dollar's  saving  through  re- 
duction of  crime.  To  promise  this  would  be  to 
deceive  the  public  and  ourselves;  further- 
more. It  would  be  the  epitome  of  professional 
Irresponsibility.  We  think  the  modem  police 
department  will  achieve  our  expectations, 
but  the  final  answer  lies  In  the  future.  Un- 
fortunately, we  are  not  soothsayers — only 
ordinary  men  confronted  with  an  extraor- 
dinary task. 


TIME  TO  SPEAK  OUT 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter,  i 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  our  Nation  is  beset  by  many  di- 
visive issues,  it  is  both  refreshing  and 
essential  to  draw  upon  the  experience  of 
leaders  outside  government  so  that  the 
wisdom  of  those  close  to  the  common 
man  may  be  cf  benefit  to  all  of  as. 

Jacob  S.  Potofsky,  g?neral  president 
of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers 
of  America.  AFL-CIO.  is  just  such  a  man. 
He  has  been  a  part  of  the  organized 
labor  moverr.cnt  for  many  decades  and  is 
better  able  to  express  the  views  of  tliis 
important  segment  of  our  population 
than  any  man  I  linow. 

At  the  27th  biennial  convention  of  the 
clothing  workers,  Mr.  Potofsky  addressed 
himself  to  the  needs  of  our  country  and 
proposed  some  meaningful  areas  In 
which  government  could  and  should  re- 
spond now.  His  defense  of  the  right  to 
dissent  and  his  commentarj'  on  the  alien- 
ation of  government  from  the  needs  of 
many  sectors  of  the  population  are  an 
eloquent  testimony  to  the  ursent  priority 
we  must  now  establish  in  the  areas  of 
public  welfare,  respond  to  the  young,  and 
the  termination  of  war  abroad.  We  would 
all  do  well  to  heed  the  advice  he  offers. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  grateful 
for  the  opportunity  to  insert  his  re- 
marks in  the  Record  and  to  commend 
them  to  my  colleagues  at  this  time: 

Time  To  Speak  Out 

Our  country  Is  facing  one  of  the  darkest 
periods  of  the  century.  We  are  beset  by  a 
host  of  problems — more  complex,  more  per- 
ilous and  more  numerous  than  at  any  time 
in  recent  history. 

The  war  in  Southeast  Asia  is  escalating 
without  end  in  sight:  more  cf  our  boys  are 
being  killed  and  maimed.  The  blight  of  our 
cities  Is  ijecomlng  worse  with  every  pass- 
ing day:  pollution  Is  Increasing:  our  natural 
resources  are  being  wasted:  inflation  Is  con- 
tinuing at  an  intolerable  rate;  unemploy- 
ment Is  increasing  daily;  prices  and  interest 
rates  are  soaring;  dissent  Is  discouraged  and 
intimidated;  our  young  people  are  frus- 
trated, alienated  and  angry;  our  foreign 
friends  are  bewildered  by  our  actions;  ex- 
tremism of  right  and  left  Is  becoming  a  part 
of  our  dailv  life:  and  our  country  is  more 
bitterly  divided  than  It  has  been  in  a  cen- 
tury or  more. 

time  to  speak  otrr 

This  is  a  sad  and  sorry  picture.  It  can  be 
remedied  only  if  we  begin  by  having  the 
courage  to  look  honestly  at  these  Issues.  It 
is  time  to  speak  out.  This  Is  what  I  shall  at- 
tempt to  do. 

I  shall  therefore  talk  principally  about 
Vietnam  because  it  underlias  practically  all 
our  troubles.  Vietnam  Is  a  vital  key  to  war 
or  peace  in  the  world.  On  its  swift  end  may 
well  depend  the  very  preservation  of  our 
own  democratic  way  of  life.  And  everything 
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that  we  cherish  lies  In  balance  on  the  de- 
velopments In  that  area. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  American 
public  Is  of  one  mind  about  Vietnam.  Be- 
cause that  Is  so.  It  Is  Important  to  analyze 
the  Issue  as  rationally  as  jxwslble. 

Now.  let's  see  what  are  the  facts. 

Vietnam  has  cost  us  almost  50.000  of  our 
young  and  almost  300,000  wounded  and 
maimed. 

A  week  before  last,  more  of  our  soldiers 
were  killed  than  In  any  week  during  the  past 
nine  months. 

It  has  disrupted  the  lives  ot^mllllons  of 
oiu'  young  who  were  Inducted  In  that  war. 

It  has  brutalized  and  demoralized  our 
soldiers  on  a  scale  never  before  experienced. 

We  have  devastated  a  land  that  we  are 
trying  to  save;  villages  and  towns  have  been 
destroyed;  uncounted  numbers  of  Innocent 
Vietnamese   have    been   killed    or   uprooted. 

This  war  has  already  cost  us  more  than 
»100  billion;   yes.  $100  billion. 

The  President  recently  vetoed  a  measure 
of  Congress  providing  one  and  a  half  billion 
dollars  more  for  education,  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  inflationary.  Yet.  at  the  same  time, 
we  are  spending  more  than  2' 3  billion  dol- 
lars   ft    month    on    the    war    In    Vietnam. 

How  topsy-turvy  things  are!  Money  for 
education  Is  Inflationary  but  money  for 
killing   Is  considered   by   some   to   be   right. 

But   $100   billion  Is   not   the  only  cost. 

We  shall  have  to  pay  interest  on  that  $100 
billion  probably  indefinitely,  and  the  interest 
bill  alone  in  the  future  will  be  tens  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars. 

We  have  been  In  Vietnam  for  almoet  nine 
years.  We  have  bombed  Vietnam,  North  and 
South,  with  more  explosives  than  were  used 
In  World  War  II.  Think  of  all  that  bomb- 
ing against  a  small  country.  Yet  it  appears 
that  the  military  will  of  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese and  the  Vletcong  has  not  been  broken. 

MILrTAJiy    VICTORY    A  QiTESTlON 

It  has  become  questionable  whether  a  mili- 
tary victory  will  ever  be  possible — a  fact 
that  even  the  generals  are  now  admitting. 

General  Rldgway— the  former  UN  and  U.S. 
Commander  In  Japan.  Korea  and  Far  Kast, 
and  later  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  said  some  time 
ago: 

•We  should  repudiate  once  and  for  all  the 
search  for  a  military  solution  and  move 
resolutely  along  the  path  of  disengagement." 

On  April  20.  the  President  gave  the  nation 
a  reassuring  report  that  "everything  Is  going 
well  and  we  are  in  sight  of  a  Just  peace." 
He  announced  at  the  same  time  an  Intention 
to  withdraw  150.000  troops  within  a  year.  Yet. 
only  nine  days  lat«r,  with  nothing  substan- 
tially new  developing  on  the  military  scene, 
the  President  widened  the  war  in  Cambodia 
and  renewed  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam— a  complete  re-escalatlon  of  the  war. 

One  may  ask:  why  the  panicky  rush?  Why 
didn't  he  consult  with  the  Congress  about 
this?  There  was  plenty  of  time.  Was  he  afraid 
that  the  Congressional  and  public  opposi- 
tion would  veto  the  military  eagerness  to 
go  Into  Cambodia?  After  all.  Congress  has 
a  Constitutional  responsibility  in  these  mat- 
ters, too. 

Our  invasion  In  Cambodia  means  that  all 
the  tragic  errors  of  escalation  are  being  re- 
I>eated  We  are  being  plunged  deeper  and 
deeper  Into  the  pit  of  disaster. 

CONGRESSIONAL    RESPONSIBILrTY 

That  Is  why  we  support  the  efforts  of  thoee 
courageous  and  truly  patriotic  American 
Senators  who  have  sponsored  legislation  de- 
signed to  bring  to  a  speedy  end  the  most 
disastrous  war  In  our  history.  Let  us  pray 
that  success  may  crown  their  efforts. 

The  Congress  mvist  exercise  Its  Constltu- 
tlrinal  responsibility  of  not  leaving  the  war- 
making  decisions  to  the  President  alone.  To 
do  so  would  spell  the  abdication  of  Its  re- 
sponsibility. 

The  Cambodian  invasion  Is  tragic  on  other 


grounds  as  well.  For  example,  It  may  under- 
mine or  threaten  the  success  of  the  arms 
control  negotiations  and  talks  In  Vienna, 
.And  the  success  of  these  talks  is  vital  to  the 
jjeace  of  the  world. 

.Another  damaging  consequence  of  the 
Cambodian  maneuver  is  the  definite  weaken- 
ing of  American  power  to  Influence  the  situa- 
tion in  the  Middle  East.  I  need  not  remind 
you  what  a  powder  keg  that  Is.  The  Middle 
east  may  blow  up  again. 

Israels  security  Is  an  over-rldlng  moral 
Imperative  of  the  world.  Yet  the  Soviet 
Union  freely  sends  arms,  planes,  missiles, 
technicians  and  pilots  into  Egj'pt  to  support 
Egyptian  and  Arab  belligerency.  Direct  Soviet 
intervention  In  the  Middle  East  has  already 
stimulated  Egyptian  offensive  action  along 
the  Suez  Canal. 

Do  you  believe  that  the  Soviets  would  have 
dared  to  risk  such  brazen  intervention  Into 
Egj-pt — particularly  aft«r  its  brutal  Invasion 
of  Czechoslovakia — if  we  were  not  bogged 
down  In  Vietnam? 

One  must  ask:  "How  did  our  country  get 
so  Involved  In  Southeast  Asia?  What  is  the 
explanation?" 

I  suggest  that  there  are  two  explanations 
underlying  our  activities  in  Vietnam.  One  is 
the  dominant  role  of  the  military,  and  the 
other  Is  the  enormous  profltablllty  of  war. 

Mn.rrART-INDTJSTRI.M.    COMPLEX 

It  is  probably  a  fact  that  never  before  in 
our  history  have  the  military  and  their  allies 
in  defense  industries  possessed  such  power 
in  our  nation.  This  military  Influence  even 
worried  President  Eisenhower  after  his  long 
experience  as  a  general  and  as  President. 
And  if  anyone  had  Intimate  knowledge  of 
this  military-Industrial  connection,  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  was  the  one. 

President  Eisenhower  said  In  his  farewell 
speech  (January  18.  1961)  : 

"We  must  guard  against  the  acquisition 
of  unwarrant«d  Influence  ...  by  the  military- 
Industrial  complex  .  .  .  We  must  never  let  the 
weight  of  this  combination  endanger  our  lib- 
erties or  democratic  processes  .  .  ." 

Yet.  that  Is  exactly  what  happened. 

The  record  of  military  miscalculation  In 
Vietnam  is  terrifying. 

Our  so-called  military  experts  have  made 
one  costly  mistake  after  another.  They  have 
asked  us  to  swallow  their  forecasts  of  victory 
through  escalation  far.  far  too  often.  They 
have  asserted  that  their  special  sources  of 
secret  Intelligence  should  command  complete 
and  unquestioning  support.  But  their  dis- 
mal record  of  failure  has  lost  them  their 
right  to  a  blank  check  from  the  American 
people.  We  have  all  paid,  and  are  still  paying 
dearly,  for  their  mistakes — and  how  much 
longer?  Who  knows? 

Now  we  come  to  the  other  half  of  the  mili- 
tary-industrial complex.  If  profits  were  taken 
out  of  war.  we  would  have  fewer  and  shorter 
wars.  I  have  no  hesitation  In  saying  that  if 
profits  were  taken  out  of  the  Vietnam  war — 
profits  shared  by  Industrialists  here  and  by 
the  new  crop  of  millionaires  In  Saigon — the 
Vietnam  war  would  have  been  a  dim  memory 
by  this  time.  All  the  talk  about  saving  democ- 
racy for  the  South  Vietnamese  would  have 
vanished  Into  thin  air  by  this  time.  Pious 
cries  of  security  and  patriotism  are  too  often 
the  mask  for  profiteering  patriots.  Let  ua 
never  forget  that. 

The  military  are  responsible  for  the  stag- 
gering increase  in  defense  exp>endlture3  from 
12  billion  dollars  In  1948  to  80  billion  this 
year — an  increase  of  700  per  cent. 

Senator  William  Proxmlre  established  that 
military  spending  could  be  cut  by  $10  billion 
a  year  without  Impvalrlng  national  security. 
The  waste  runs  Into  billions  more. 

An  Air  Force  efficiency  expert  testified  on 
the  enormously  Inflated  costs  of  a  Lockheed 
plane  for  the  Air  Force,  amounting  to  82 
billion.  You  know  what  happened  to  him? 
He  was  flred  for  telling 

Ovr  2.000  former  officers  of  the  rank  of 


colonel  or  navy  captains  or  higher  were  em- 
ployed by  the  leading  military  contractors.  I 
don't  have  to  tell  you  what  that  means. 

Tae  former  Research  Chief  of  the  Pentagon 
called  on  Congress  to  halt  the  growth  of  the 
United  States  military  machine  before  It  be- 
came a  Frankenstein  monster  that  could  de- 
stroy us. 

WASTE    VERSUS    SECURITY 

Do  you  know  what  happened  when  Con- 
gress was  asked  to  scrutinize  defense  spend- 
ing more  closely?  The  President  appointed  a 
blue-ribbon  panel  to  serve  as  a  watchdog  over 
the  Pentagon.  But  do  you  know  who  was  on 
the  blue-ribbon  panel?  Eight  of  Its  members 
have  Interests  of  more  than  a  billion  dollars 
in  defense-related  Industries.  Instead,  what 
we  desperately  need  Is  the  most  critical,  in- 
tensive examination  of  every  aspect  of  de- 
fense spending  industries. 

Let  us  not  mistake  waste  for  security.  The 
true  American  patriot  Is  not  the  one  who 
wants  to  Increase  defense  spending.  The  true 
American  patriot  Is  the  one  who  wants  every 
dollar  spent  on  defense  to  be  spent  effectively, 
not  wastefully — and  not  for  the  benefit  of  de- 
fense profiteers. 

We  want  an  America  which  is  strong — 
strong  not  only  militarily,  but  economically, 
politically,  diplomatically,  and  above  all, 
humanly. 

Now  let  me  turn  from  the  military  arena  to 
our  domestic  scene.  What  has  the  Vietnam 
war  done  to  us  at  home? 

The  war  has  done  great  damage  to  the  spirit 
of  America.  There  Is  a  bitter  and  ugly  mood 
in  the  nation.  A  climate  of  fear  has  de- 
scended upon  our  land.  The  war  has  set  men 
against  each  other.  The  war  has  caused 
division  l)etween  the  people  and  their  gov- 
ernment. It  has  aroused  suspicions  and  false 
accusations.  It  has  brought  back  some  of 
the  evils  of  McCarthy  ism — an  evil  which  It 
took  us  years  to  overcome,  and  which  we  had 
all  hoped  would  never  reappear. 

Today,  we  have  tapped  wires,  political 
snooping,  secret  Informers — all  of  them  the 
marks  not  of  a  democracy  but  of  a  police 
state. 

Our  Bin  of  Rights  Is  In  danger  of  erosion. 
Until  we  have  peace,  our  very  democratic 
processes  are  threatened. 

Today  those  who  oppose  war  are  attacked 
for  their  lack  of  patriotism.  Dissent  Is  con- 
fused with  disloyalty.  Yet  high  government 
officials  try  to  Intimidate  our  newspapers 
and  radio  and  TV. 

THE    RIGHT    TO    DISSENT 

Let  US  be.ir  this  Important  fact  In  mind. 
Dissent  Is  the  spur  to  reform.  It  Is  In  troubled 
days  that  the  rights  of  the  dissenters  must 
be  upheld  If  the  liberties  of  the  many  are  to 
remain  safe. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  our  nation's  great- 
ness springs  from  the  vision  of  greater  free- 
dom for  all.  not  restricted  liberties  for  some. 
We  must  carry  the  torch  of  freedom  against 
the  forces  of  dark  suspicion  and  fear. 

When  the  war  ends,  we  can  hope  that  we 
will  be  able  to  establish  our  democratic  pri- 
orities once  again.  But  It  may  take  much 
longer  to  recover  from  the  spiritual  effects  of 
this  military  disaster. 

One  of  the  greatest  tragedies  is  what  has 
happened  to  our  youth,  so  many  of  whom 
have  lost  much  of  their  faith  In  our  leader- 
ship and  In  our  democratic  system.  Students 
are  not  saints,  but  neither  are  they  bums 
or  rotten  apples! 

Their  frustrations  and  alienation  have  be- 
come Intense.  Some  have  resorted  to  vio- 
lence—and In  some  cases,  such  as  In  the 
tragedy  at  Kent  State  and  Jackson  State, 
they  have  been  met  with  Inexcusable  violence. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  It  took  these  trag- 
edies to  vApe  out  the  Indifference  with  which 
the  problems  of  the  young  were  met  In  high 
places. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood.  Vio- 
lence must  be  condemned.  It  Is  self-defeat- 
In^x  :ind  leads  onlv  to  more  violence. 
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Those  who  practice  violence — whether  they 
be  young  or  old — whether  they  be  white  or 
black^ — whether  they  be  students  or  national 
guard,  or  police  or  workers — must  recognize 
that  they  are  all  contributing  to  chaos.  If 
history  teaches  one  thing.  It  Is  that  chaos 
13  followed  by  periods  of  the  iron  fist.  After 
the  chaos,  no  one  knows  what  kind  of  dic- 
tatorship will  emerge.  We  do  not  have  to  be 
reminded  how  Hitler  came  Into  power. 

Let  me  say  one  word  to  the  youth,  to  our 
young — for  they  are  our  most  precious  asset. 
Meet  the  challenge  that  faces  you  not  with 
violence  but  with  practical,  constructive  ac- 
tion. Choose  the  traditional  way  of  democ- 
racy, the  peaceful  way.  Become  active  this 
summer  and  fall  in  the  election  campaigns; 
work  with  labor  to  elect  candidates  who  will 
help  end  the  war  in  Vietnam  speedily.  Help 
not  only  end  the  war,  but  enable  America  to 
meet  Its  domestic  needs. 

Years  ago,  students  used  to  be  excused  from 
school  to  harvest  the  crops  In  the  fall.  To- 
day, why  not  let  them  out  of  school  to 
harvest  votes? 

I  hope  that  we  will  give  our  youth  the 
right  to  vote  In  national  elections. 

It  will  bring  the  talents  and  energies  of 
our  young  Into  the  normal  democratic  proc- 
esses. Today,  the  educational  levels  of  our 
young  people  are  so  much  higher  than  they 
were  before.  They  are  old  enough  to  fight 
and  die  In  Vietnam;  they  are  old  enough  to 
work,  to  marry,  to  pay  taxes,  yet  they  are 
denied  the  basic  right  to  participate  In  our 
democratic  society — the  right  to  vote. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  by  depriving  18,  19  and 
20  year  olds  of  the  right  to  vote  we  are  con- 
tributing to  one  of  the  causes  for  their  des- 
pair. 

The  18-year  vote  Is  overdue  and  should  be 
passed  by  Congress  this  year. 

BYPRODUCTS    OF    WAR 

There  are  many  other  consequences  of  the 
Vietnam  War. 

The  30  billion  dollars  a  year  we  spend  for 
war  cripples  our  financial  ability  to  deal 
with  serious  domestic  needs. 

Every  warplane  built  for  Vietnam  means 
we  cannot  build  a  new  high  school. 

Every  shipment  of  guns  costs  us  public 
housing  for  our  cities. 

Every  tank  and  truck  means  a  cutback 
In  our  war  on  poverty. 

Our  needs  are  almost  without  end.  Our  re- 
sources of  water  and  air  are  being  polluted 
at  such  a  rapid  rate  that  the  very  life  of 
civilization  Is  In  danger. 

To  reclaim  our  air  and  water  will  cost  bil- 
lions of  dollars,  to  build  advanced  disposal 
plants,  to  change  the  way  we  burn  our  fuels, 
to  create  new  and  cleaner  sources  of  power. 

We  must  spend  those  billions  of  dollars 
If  we  are  to  preserve  life  Itself— but  today 
we  are  spending  those  billions  on  tanks  and 
ammunition  for  Vietnam — almost  $3''2  mil- 
lion every  hour  of  the  day  and  night. 

NEED   DECENT   HOMES 

One  of  the  most  serious  national  needs  is 
housing  far  those  of  moderate  Income.  We 
need  ofliclally  2,600.000  new  units  of  housing 
each  year  Just  to  keep  up  with  our  popula- 
tion growth,  but  we  are  building  lees  than 
half.  In  some  cities.  Including  New  York, 
our  stock  of  housing  Is  slowly  growing  small- 
er at  the  very  time  when  our  needs  are 
increasing. 

We  will  never  solve  the  crisis  of  our  cities 
until  we  start  a  massive  housing  program. 

But  today  Inflation  has  driven  up  the  cost 
of  housing  beyond  the  means  of  private  en- 
terprise to  build  It.  and  the  war  has  robbed 
our  government  of  the  funds  to  build  It. 

As  a  result,  we  are  not  building  middle-  or 
low-Income  housing  to  meet  our  needs,  and 
our  cities  continue  to  deteriorate. 

Many  of  oui  citizens — blacks,  Puerto 
Rlcans,    Mexican-Americans    and    others — 


have  not  been  given  equal  opportunity.  Some 
of  their  needs  must  be  met  through  laws 
requiring  an  end  to  discrimination  In  voting. 
Jobs,  bousing  and  education.  T'hese  laws 
must  be  enforced  vigorously  and  fairly. 

TO   WIPE   OUT  GHETTOS 

But  some  of  the  needs  of  minorities  can 
only  be  met  by  new  expenditures  for  schools 
and  housing  and  medical  facilities  to  wipe 
out  the  ghetto  slums  from  the  face  of  the 
land.  So  long  as  we  have  a  war  budget  and 
Inflation,  we  will  not  have  the  funds  that 
are  needed  for  these  purposes.  Until  we  have 
f>eace,  we  will  not  be  able  to  make  substan- 
tial progress  in  reducing  poverty  and  ending 
all  trace  of  discrimination  and  bringing  all 
people  into  a  flrst-class  citizenship. 

My  friends,  the  quicker  we  extricate  our- 
selves from  the  war  In  Vietnam,  the  sooner 
we  can  attend  to  these  urgent  needs. 

There  are  other  costs  of  war  as  well. 

Working  people  in  America  do  not  need  an 
economist  to  tell  them  about  Inflation.  We 
feel  and  see  inflation  every  time  we  walk  Into 
a  supermarket  or  barber  shop  or  movie  the- 
atre. We  feel  and  see  Inflation  when  we  buy 
a  car,  or  look  around  for  a  modest  home  to 
buy — those  who  can  afford  It  — or  get  a  bill 
from  a  doctor  or  hospital. 

Despite  wage  increases  negotiated  by  trade 
unions  for  every  major  Industry  diirtng  the 
past  five  years,  workers'  real  wages  have 
gone  down  Instead  of  up. 

There  appears  to  be  no  end  to  the  Inflation- 
ary spiral.  Despite  the  Administration's  re- 
peated predictions  to  the  contrary,  the  bat- 
tle against  Inflation  has  been  lost!  It  Is  es- 
timated that  It  won't  take  many  more  years 
before  our  present  dollar  will  lose  a  third 
of  its  purchasing  power. 

Inflation  is  a  direct  consequence  of  our 
swollen  wartime  economy — and  so  are  the 
steps  taken  by  the  Administration  to  halt 
Inflation.  One  of  these  steps  has  resulted  In 
the  highest  level  of  interest  rates  In  more 
than  a  century.  The  government  had  to 
borrow  more  than  100  billion  dollars  for  the 
Vietnam  war.  This  has  resulted  In  an  escala- 
tion of  Interest  rates,  with  the  result  that 
every  purchase  became  more  costly.  The  cost 
of  money  affects  every  nook  and  cranny  oX 
our  lives. 

If  the  war  continues,  Interest  rates  may  go 
so  high  that  the  government  may  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  finance  the  war  and  even  minimum 
domestic  requirements.  That  will  mean 
higher  taxes  and  more  will  be  taken  out  of 
our  pay  envelopes. 

Between  Inflation  and  high  Interest  rates, 
many  businesses  will  have  to  close  down  or 
face  bankruptcy. 

We  don't  need  dictionaries  to  tell  us  when 
a  recession  comes.  It  is  here  right  now — it 
Is  here ! 

TTNEMPLOYMENT    AND    INFLATION 

What  do  you  think  will  happen  when 
businesses  close  down?  More  and  more  un- 
employment. Those  still  working  will  be 
working  fewer  hours.  Take  home  pay  will  go 
down  and  down. 

I  ask  you,  who  Is  the  first  to  lose  his  Job 
when  unemployment  rises?  Is  It  the  Pres- 
ident of  General  Motors  or  Dup>ont?  Of  course 
not!  It  is  the  working  man,  and  what  is 
worse,  It  is  likely  to  be  the  least  skilled,  the 
member  of  a  minority  group,  the  person  who 
has  the  least  savings  to  fall  back  on,  and  the 
one  who  has  the  most  difficult  time  to  And 
a  new  Job. 

Neither  inflation  nor  recession  affects  all 
equally.  It  Is  those  of  modest  means — work- 
ers, retired  people — who  are  hardest  hit  by 
both.  If  this  trend  continues,  social  ten- 
sions are  bound  to  be  aggravated.  Both  in- 
flation and  recession  are  a  direct  result  of 
the  war,  and  we  will  not  end  them  un.tU  we 
e.nd  the  war. 

Two  years  ago  we  faced  the  challenge  of  a 
Presidential  election.  The  trade  union  move- 
ment met  that  challenge  with  all  Its  energy 


and  determination,  and  almost  slnglehand- 
edly  made  it  one  of  the  closest  elections  of 
modem  times.  Nevertheless,  despite  our  ef- 
forts, the  election  was  lost. 

The  1970  elections  will  be  a  battlefield  for 
the  control  of  Congress,  particularly  the 
United  States  Senate.  In  the  elections  of  six 
to  12  years  ago,  a  number  of  remarkable 
liberals  came  to  the  Senate  from  marginal 
states — men  who  might  never  have  won  ex- 
cept for  the  unusual  liberal  landslides  of 
those  years. 

This  year,  no  one  has  any  expectation  of 
a  liberal  landslide,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
a  number  of  those  Senators  face  very  dif- 
ficult reelection  races  One  of  them.  Senator 
Ralph  Yarborough.  of  Texas,  the  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Labor  Committee  and  one  of 
our  liberal  champions,  hiis  already  lost  to 
a  conservative  In  the  primary. 

The  labor  movement  must  meet  this  chal- 
lenge with  all  Its  resources.  These  Senators 
depend  to  a  large  extent  on  organized  labor, 
because  the  support  which  used  to  come 
from  their  party  has  sharply  declined.  Only 
the  trade  union  movement  survives  as  a 
strong,  nationwide  Institution  to  support 
liberal  candidates. 

I  know  I  do  not  have  to  urge  the  officers 
and  staff  members  of  the  Amalgamated  to 
greater  political  efforts,  for  it  was  under  Sid- 
ney Hlllman's  leadership  that  the  labor 
movement  first  became  active  in  political 
education  and  we  have  continued  to  devote 
ourselves  wholeheartedly  to  this  important 
task. 

ACHIEVEMENTS     AND     CHALLENGES 

So.  delegates.  I  have  talked  this  morning 
mostly  about  challenges,  not  achievements. 
The  fact  is,  that  we  have  much  to  be  proud 
of.  We  have  given  working  people  a  strong 
voice  In  their  own  destiny.  In  the  course 
of  our  years,  we  in  the  Amalgamated  have 
built  Institutions  to  provide  many  of  the 
necessities  of  a  decent  life — health  insur- 
ance, pensions,  education,  housing,  medical 
care,  and  much  more. 

But  this  Is  no  time  to  rest  on  our  achieve- 
ments. The  challenges  that  confront  our 
country  and  Indeed  the  world,  are  over- 
whelming. If  we  do  not  meet  them,  our 
way  of  life,  and  clvlUzation  itself  could  be  In 
mortal  danger. 

We.  as  Amalgamated  ofHcers,  and  members, 
represent  a  cross  section  of  American  work- 
ing people,  men  and  women  from  every  area 
of  the  nation,  from  big  cities  and  small 
towns  and  villages,  from  North  and  South, 
from  the  East  Coast  and  the  West  Ooast.  Our 
membership  works  in  factories  and  stores 
and  service  establishments.  We  represent 
every  nationality  and  every  race  and  religion. 

Delegates,  I  am  convinced  that  our  mem- 
bers, like  all  working  people,  and  like  the 
majority  of  all  Americans,  want  pieace.  They 
want  i>eace  now,  without  delay.  They  want 
peace  without  further  military  adventures, 
without  more  killing. 

So  I  call  on  you  today,  to  bring  up  all  your 
reserves  of  strength  and  dedication  to  our 
noblest  Ideals  and  goals. 

PEACE,   NOT  WAB 

We  must  strive  to  impress  upon  our  gov- 
ernment that  the  people  of  our  country  and 
of  the  world  want  and  demand  an  immediate 
commitment  to  peace,  not  war. 

We  must  bend  every  effort  to  Influence  our 
military  leaders  that  death  and  destruction 
must  come  to  an  end,  that  the  way  of  weap- 
ons Is  not  our  way. 

I  do  not  talk  of  peace  next  year.  I  talk 
of  peace  now.  The  hour  Is  late  and  the  coun- 
try's danger  is  great. 

This  Is  the  hour  of  decision. 

Our  nation  needs  peace  now.  The  world 
needs  peace  now. 

Let  us  all  be  united  to  help  achieve  that 
Inspiring  goal. 

(The  audience  stood  and   applauded.) 
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tt^t=;t\TION     to     require     THE 
''^EN      Sa¥iNG      of      packaged 

FOODS— \nii 

(Mr  FARBSTEIN  asked  and  was  given 
pe  mLion  to  extend  his  ^enu^i^.s  at  fjUf 
^int  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 

"T;  F^'^iEIN.  Mr.  speaker,  on  July 
9.  jLel  Food  stores,  the  fourth  large, 
cha-n  m  Uie  country,  and  one  of  the  ^as^ 
est  K  ■o.^ing.  announced  it5  intention  to 
mak'e  the  meaning  of  many  of  the  food 
codes  found  on  its  items  available  to  iU 

'TTolnnouncing  it.  decision.  Jewel 
.tSssed  the  fact  that  they  fully  expected 
S  : Siomically  profit  from  this  mov_e  by 
attracting  the  intelligent  shopper  ^^ho  is 
?oncern^   about   the   freshness   of   the 

'°?n?of'jewers  representaUves  told  my 
officfthat  they  expected  to  have  to  read- 

°St  their  ordering  P^o^^<^,^f\.";^"fu  '- 
la  that  thev  would  not  be  left  with  out- 
S-Se  fWl.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
?ullv  ?xpSw<l  that  once  the  initial  ad- 
ISineSTad  been   made,   Uiey   would 

^^IJ^^^S^^Sitrast^markedlywiUj 
the  views  expressed  by  the  official 
Pokesiian  for 'the  ^-cery  irKlust^^  tjie 
National  Association  o^  ^oo^^i^^^^TtJ 
which  vehemently  opposes  Uie  open  a&i 
Tng  of  foods.  The  association  says  ope^i 
dating  will  increase  the  price  of  food^ 
^'S^  of  course,  have  made  the  same 
statement  about  every  ProP<?^f  ,5°"; 
s-omer  reform.  They  contend  that  If  the 
cSlJmer  knows  the  freshness  of  all 
i^^e  is  able  to  examine  in  the  super- 
market  she  will  choose  the  one  with  Uie 
SS  dat  and  the  store  wUl  have  to 
discard  large  amounts  of  food. 

Jewel's  answer  on  this  subject  ^,1 
believe,  quite  enlightening.  T^ey  ^y  tha^ 
letting  the  consumer  know  how  fiesh  an 
tem  is  will  restore  confidence  in  he 
reshness  of  their  foods.  I  fea^  .thi^^^ 
this  is  what  open  dating  is  all  abouj  f  or 
If  a  consumer  knows  a  product  is  fresh 
she  is  not  going  to  take  Uie  tmie  or 
trouble  to  scrutinize  every  item  in  the 
store  to  find  one  which  may  be  1  day 

^''Slln  dating  wiU  affect  the  grocery 
store  owner  who  sells  out-of-date  food 
different^-,  if  he  Is  inefficient,  than  t 
will   5   he   is   deUberately   seUing   stale 

^°The  New  York  City  experience  with 
dating  of  milk  demonstrates  that  open 
datini  compels  the  Inefficient  store  man- 
ager to  become  more  efficient.  He  has 
no  choice.  As  Jewel  Food  stores  say  he 
must  start  watohing  his  mventory  turn- 
over and  do  his  ordenng  accordingly. 
Once  he  adopts  efficient  Practices,  not 
only  will  open  dating  not  hurt  him,  but 
since  he  has  become  more  efficient,  it 
may  not  only  improve  his  trade  but  also 

his  profits.  ^  ,        ,, 

The  store  owner  who  deliberately  sells 
out-of-date  food  for  whatever  reason. 
w-ni  of  course,  be  economically  hurt  by 
open  dating,  for  he  will  not  be  able  to 
seU  stale  food  any  more. 

Jewel  Is  to  be  commended  by  taking 
this  pioneering  step  in  making  the 
meanings  of  many  of  its  codes  known  to 
its  customers.  I  understand  other  chains 
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in   Washington   and   Chicago   are   also 
planning  on  adopting  similar  policies. 

But  I  do  not  tliink  Jewel  went  as  far 
as  It  could  in  makmg  freshness  informa- 
tion available  in  a  form  in  which  the 
shopper  can  readily  use  it.  To  begin  with, 
the  translated  codes  cover  only  a  very 
small  part  of  the  items  in  a  grocery 
store. 

The  beginning  of  the  Jewel  Coding 
Guide  divides  all  food  items  into  four 
groups  based  upon  the  length  of  their 
shelf  lives.  It  is  interesting  that  almost 
all  of  the  items  in  the  first  group  of 
foods,  those  with  the  shorter  shelf  lives, 
have  translations  while  almost  none  in 
the  fourth  group  have  translations. 
Among  the  items  not  translated  are  baby 
and  canned  foods. 

With  a  few  exceptions,  all  the  codes 
and  their  translations  are  being  listed  by 
the  store  in  a  book  on  the  customer 
service  desk,  far  from  the  items  them- 
selves. Wiiy  are  not  all  codes  made  un- 
derstandable on  the  packages  them- 
selves? I  doubt  if  more  than  a  few  cus- 
tomers will  regularly  use  the  informa- 
tion contained  in  the  book. 

The  store  .should  clearly  stamp  the  last 
date  on  the  label  that  the  food  item 
could  be  sold. 

Tlus  is  what  legislation  which  59  other 
Members  the  House  have  joined  me  in 
introducing  calls  for,  and  what  a  peti- 
tion I  filed  with  the  FTC  requests. 

If  Jewel  is  sincere  about  making  food 
fre.-line.s.s  information  available  to  the 
consumer,  it  will  not  only  adopt  open 
datinrr  for  its  own  items,  but  will  fight 
for  Government  action  to  require  it  on  all 
packaf^ed  and  canned  food. 

I  insert  at  tliis  point  in  the  Record 
the  Jewel  Rotation  Guide  and  Code 
Book,  which  lists  Uie  translations  of 
many  of  the  food  codes  foimd  on  prod- 
ucts sold  in  Jewel  stores  as  well  as  re- 
lated material.  Unfortunately,  Jewel 
would  not  make  this  guide  directly  avail- 
able to  me  and  I  had  to  secure  it  from 
other  channels. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  at  this  point 
that  many  of  the  codes  apply  only  to 
Jewel  products  while  others  which  apply 
to  a  manufacturer  s  item  may  only  ap- 
ply to  that  item  in  cert.ain  areas  or  as  it 
is  sold  to  certain  supermarkets. 
Tlie  materials  follow: 

Rotation   Guide  and   Code  Book 
rotation    of   merchandise 
(Revised  May  18.  1970) 
It    Is   extremely   Important   that   all   mer- 
chandise in  your  store  Is  rotated  at  one  time 
or  another  to  Insure  that  your  customers  re- 
ceive    the     freshest     merchandise    possible. 
Fresh    merchandise    Insures    satlsned    cus- 
tomers  will   return   week   after   week.   These 
customers  are  also  some  of  our  best  adver- 
tisers. 

A  regular  program  of  rotation  should  be 
established  for  all  grocery  Items.  Grocery 
Items  can  be  divided  Into  four  groups  for  this 
purpHDse. 

Group  I:  Items  to  be  rotated  each  time  the 
shelf  is  stocked.  (Particular  attention  should 
be  paid  to  the  codes  on  the  package  bo  that 
the  oldest  merchsmdise  is  sold  out  first,) 
Bakery  Products. 
Flour 

Cake  &  Pie  Mixes 
Pancake  Flour. 
Nut  Meats. 
Cookies  &  Crackers. 


Potato  Chips  &  Snacks. 
Cigarettes  &  Tobacco. 
^Ulk  &  Milk  Products. 
Dairy  Products. 

Codes  for  all  the  major  manufacturers' 
products  for  this  group  are  listed  In  this 
manual. 

Group  II:  Items  to  be  rotated  once  each 
month  or  whenever  the  shelf  is  low  at  stock- 
ing time. 

Prepared  Foods — Dried  Pkgs. 
Pet  Food — Dry  &  Semi  Moist. 
Peanut  Butter. 
Baby  Food — Cereals. 
Canned  A:  Dry  Milk. 
Coffee — Regular  &  Instant. 
Tea. 

Baking  Supplies. 
Desserts. 

Dried  Fruits  &  Vegetables, 
Beverages. 

Dried  Macaroni  Products. 
Breakfast  Pood. 
Gum  &  Candy  Bars. 
Packaged  Candy. 
Salted  Nuts. 
Health  k  Beauty  Aids. 
Frozen  Foods. 
Salad  Dressings. 
Instant  Potatoes. 

Some  of  the  codes  for  these  items  are  listed 
later  In  this  manual. 

Group  III:  Item?  to  be  rotated  once  each 
quarter  or  whenever  the  shelf  Is  low  at  stock- 
ing time. 

Soup — Dried. 
Jellies.  Jams  &  Preserves. 
Olives — Glass  Pk. 
Mustard  &  Sauces. 
Baby  Food — Jars. 
Cocoa  &  Cocoa  Drinks. 
Molasses  &  Syrup?. 
Shortening  &  Oils. 
Spices  &  Extracts. 
Fruit  &  Vegetable  Juices. 
Diet  Foods. 
Vinegar. 

Group  IV:  Items  to  be  rotated  twice  each 
year  or  whenever  the  shelf  Is  low  at  stocking 
time.  PskTticular  attention  should  be  paid  to 
this  group  as  far  as  unsalable  merchandise 
is  concerned. 
Canned  Soup. 
Prepared  Foods — Canned. 
Canned  Fish. 
Catsup. 
Sugar  &  Salt. 
Soap  Products. 
Nylons. 

Canned  Pet  Food. 
Canned  Olives. 
Pickles. 

Canned  Fruit  &  Vegetables. 
Laundry  Supplies. 
Household  Supplies. 
Paper  Products. 

Deal  Packs  and  Off  Lahel  PaefcJ— should  Ise 
sold  as  soon  as  they  are  received  regardless 
of  normal  rotation  procedures.  In  these  cases, 
you  want  to  pass  these  savings  on  to  your 
customer  as  soon  as  possible  so  that  you  can 
maintain    your    competitive   advantage. 

Jewel  manufactured  or  Jewel  labeled  prod- 
ucts should  receive  special  attention  with 
respect  to  rotation.  Private  label  merchandise 
is  one  of  our  strongest  assets  in  grocery  Items. 
Proper  rotation  will  assist  In  maintaining 
our  fine  reputation  for  the  finest  quality  in 
Private  Label. 

The  Basic  Jewel  Code  is  an  Expiration  Code 
as  opposed  to  most  manufacturers'  codes  that 
are  date  of  manufacture  codes.  However,  the 
Pour  Digit  Jewel  Code  has  several  variations 
as  to  the  method  of  reading.  Some  of  these 
variations  are  as  follows : 

(a)  Add  the  first  and  last  digit  for  the 
month.  Read  the  middle  two  digits  for  the 
day.  (This  code  is  used  on  all  Barrington 
manufactured  items) . 

(b)  Hillfarm  Fluid  Milk  Products  uses  the 
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four  digit  code  as  follows — outside  digits 
read  off-sale  date  in  suburbs,  the  inside  digits 
read  the  off-sale  date  in  the  city. 

(c)  Gaymonts  Yogurt  uses  a  similar  four 
digit  code  that  is  read  a£  follows — 1st  and  last 
digit  reads  the  month,  the  middle  two  digits 
the  date,  i.e.  1142  =  December  14. 

(d)  Daisy  Brand  Yogurt  uses  a  four  digit 
code  that  is  read  as  follows — first  two  diglt6= 
month,  second  two  dlgits  =  date. 

Codes  for  Group  I  Items: 
Dry  groceries: 

Nut  Tneats 

Jewel:  All  Jewel  products  have  the  stand- 
ard Jewel  code  used  on  Barrington  manufac- 
tured items. 

Evon;  The  code  Is  as  follows: 

2E:^February  21,  1970  E.Kpiratlon. 

2  is  the  period  (January  25  to  February  21). 

E  Is  the  year  (1970) 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Evoius  1970  and 
1971  Periods: 

1970  E 

1.  Dec.  28  to  Jan.  24. 

2.  Jan.  25  to  Feb.  21. 

3.  Feb.  22  to  Mar.  21. 

4.  Mar.  22  to  Apr   18. 

5.  Apr.  19  to  May  16 

6.  May  17  to  June  13. 

7.  June  14  to  July  11. 

8.  July  12  to  Aug.  8.  . 

9.  Aug.  9  to  Sept.  5. 
10  Sept.  6  to  Oct  3. 

11.  Oct.  4  to  Oct  31. 

12.  Nov.  1  to  Nov.  28 

13.  Nov.  29  to  Dec.  26. 

1971  (F) 

1.  Dec.  27  to  Jan.  23. 

2.  Jan.  24  to  Feb  20. 

3.  Feb.  21  to  Mar.  20. 

4.  Mar  21  to  Apr.  17. 

5.  Apr.  18  to  May  15. 

6.  May  16  to  June  14. 

7.  June  15  to  July  10. 

8    July  11  to  Aug.  7.      - 

9.  Aug.  8  to  Sept.  4. 

10.  Sept.  5  to  Oct.  2. 

11.  Oct,  3  to  Oct.  30. 

12.  Oct,  31  to  Nov.  27. 

13.  Nov.  27  to  Dec.  25. 

Potato  chips  and  snacks 

Jays  foods:  The  code  is  as  follows: 

Day  of  year. 

1.6.347  =  347  day  or  I>ec.  13th. 

Frlto  Lay :  The  code  is  as  follows; 

Month— Day — Plant. 

i.e.  1110=January  11 

1  =  January 

ll^Day 

0= Plant. 

Note:  Jan  =  l. 

Feb  =  2, 

Mar  =  3. 

Apr  =  4. 

May  =  5. 

Jun  =  6. 

July  =  7. 

Aug  =  8, 

Sept  =  9. 

Oct  =  0. 

Nov  =  N. 

D€c  =  D. 

General  Mills:  The  code  on  snacks  Is  a 
color  code  that  appears  as  dot  on  the  top 
and  side  of  the  package. 

The  sequence  of  colors  Is — Green,  Orange, 
Black,  Red,  Blue  and  Yellow  then  a  repeat. 
Black  coded  package  must  Ise  sold  before  Red. 
Blue  or  Yellow.  These  items  carry  a  6  month 
shelf  life. 

Jewel  Maid:  The  code  is  as  follows: 

Normal  expiration  code  (Varlation(a)  in 
previous  paragraph.) 

Nabisco  Pretzels:   The  code  is  as  follows: 

Shift — Plant — Day  of  Year. 

i.e.  lL103=Aprll  13. 

l  =  ShUt. 

L= Plant. 

103=day  of  Year  =  April  13. 


Cigarettes  and  tobacco 

Philip  Morris:  The  code  is  as  follows: 

Month — Year. 

I.e.  101=Oct,.  1971. 

10  =  Octol>er  (10th  Month). 

1  =  1971  (Last  digit  of  year) . 

American  Tobacco:  The  code  is  based  on 
the  word  "Ambidextrous"  plus  a  letter  for 
the  year,  that  is 

A  =  Jan 

M  =  Feb. 

B  =  Mar. 

I=Apr. 

D  =  May. 

E  =  June. 

X  =  Ju:. 

T  =  Aug. 

R  =  Sept. 

0  =  Oct. 
U=Nov. 
S  =  Dec. 

AI  =  Jan.  1970. 

1=1070. 

J^  1971. 

K  =  1972. 

L=1973. 

Brown  and  Williamson:  The  code  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

Ye.^r — Month. 

I.e.  OE  =  Mav,  1970. 

0=1970. 

E=May  (F  =  Jun,  G  =  Jul,  etc.) . 

R.J.  Reynolds :  The  code  is  as  follows : 

Month — Year. 

i.e.  AJ=Jan  1970. 

A  =  Jan  (Peb  =  B.  Mar  =  C,  etc.). 

J  =  1970  (1971=K,  1972  =  M,  etc.). 

Liggett  and  Myers:  The  code  is  based  on 
the  words  "Quality  Smoke",  plus  a  number 
for  the  year. 

Q  =  J.Tn 

U  =  Peb. 

A  =  Mar. 

L  =  Apr. 

1  =  May. 
T=Jun. 
Y  =  Jul. 
S  =  Aug. 
M  =  Sept. 

0  =  Oct. 
K  =  Nov. 
E  =  Dec. 

i.e  El=Dec  1971. 
0=1970. 

1  =  1971. 

2  =  1972. 

P.  Lorillard:  The  code  is  based  on  the 
words  "BLACK  OR  WHITE"  plus  a  number 
for  the  year. 

B  =  Jan 

L  =  Fcb 

A  =  Mar. 

C=Apr. 

K=-May. 

0  =  Jun. 
R  =  Jul. 
W  =  Aug 

H  =  sept. 

1  =  Oct. 
T  =  Nov. 
E  =  Dec. 

i.e.  K2  =  Mav  1973. 

0  =  1970. 

1  =  1971. 

2  =  1972. 

3  =  1973 

Cookies  and  crackers 

Crackin  Good:  The  normal  Jewel  Code  ap- 
pears and  is  an  Expiration  Date.  It  Is  read  as 
Variation   (a)    previously  mentioned. 

Salerno:  The  code  is  based  on  a  weekly 
number  and  the  product  is  unsalable  12 
weeks  after  that  date. 

Nabisco:  The  code  is  as  follows: 

Shift — Plant — Day  of  Year. 

i.e.  lB103  =  April  13. 

1=  Shift. 

B  =  Plant. 

103  =  103  day  or  April  13, 

Flavor  Kist:  The  code  is  as  follows: 

Month — Date — Shift. 


i.e.  C  122  =  March  12. 

C  =  March. 
12  =  12. 
2  =  2nd  Shift 

SuiLshlne:  The  code  is  as  follows: 
Month— Date — Plant  (Expiration  date). 
The  months   are   assigned   letter  codes  as 
follows: 
Jan  =  M. 
Feb  =  N 
Mar  =  0 
Apr  =  P 
May  =  Q 
Jun=R. 
JuI=S. 
Aug  =  T. 
Sep  =  U. 
Oct  =  V 
Nov  =  W. 
Dec  =  X 

le.QOD=May  6,  1970 
Q  =  May. 
6  =  6th." 
D  =  Plain 

1  e   Q25^CD  =  May  20.  1970. 

When  you  imd  3  or  4  numbers  between  the 
letters,  disregard  the  first  two. 
Q  =  May. 

2  =  Forget. 
5  =  Forge: 

20  =  20th  Day. 
D  =  Plant. 

Sunshine  is  an  expiration  code  date. 
Keebler:  The  code  is  as  follows: 
Day  &  Plant  or  Plant  &  Day. 
I.e.  3SA  oir  A358. 

358  =  358th  day  of  year— Dec.  24.  1970. 
A  =  Plant, 

This  is  manufacture  code  date. 
Flour,   cake   mixes,   and   pancake  mixes 
(All  are  Manufacturing  Dates  Except  Jewel) 

Pillsbury:  The  code  is  as  follows; 

Month — Year 

i.e.  B70  =  February.  1970. 

B  =  2nd  Moi.th — February. 

70  =  Ijttst  two  digits  of  year — 1970. 

Duncan  Hines:   The  code  is  as  follows: 

Week — Year — Plant. 

i.e.  0270B. 

02  =  2ud  Week  cf  year 

70  =  Las:   two   digits  of   year — 1970. 

B  =  Plant  of  Manufacture. 

Swansdown:    The   code   is   as  foUows; 

Shift — Year  Day — Line 

i.e.  A00993=  April  9,  1970. 

A  =  Shift  of  Manufacture. 

0  =  Last  digit  of  year — 1970. 

099  =  Day  of  year  (99th)— April  9th. 

Jewel  Maid:  The  code  is  as  foUows; 

Outside  digits  =  Month. 

Inside  digits  =  Day. 

le.  2182  =  Aprll  18.  1970. 

2 -Plus   last   digit  =  4   or   AprlL 

1 

8  Day  of  18th. 

2 

1  Note. — This  is   an   expiration  code.) 
Ceresota:  The  code  is  as  follows: 

Mill — Year — Day  of  Year. 

i.e.  T0150  =  May30,  1970. 

T — Mill  =  Topeka. 

0  =  Year  =  1970. 

150  =  150th  Day  =  May  30. 

General  Mills :  Gold  Medal  &  Betty  Crocker, 
the  code  is  as  follows : 

Month — Year — ^Day — Plant. 

I.e.  A019T  =  June  19th,  1970  (GJJ.  year  be- 
gins with  June  =  A.  July  =  B,  etc.). 

A  =  Month — Jiin. 

0  =  Year— 1970. 

19  =  Day — 19th. 

T  =  Plant. 

Jun  =  A. 

Jul  =  B. 

Aug=C. 

8ep=:D. 

Oct  =  E. 

Nov  =  F. 

Dec  =  G. 

Jan=H.  -   . 

Peb  =  J. 
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^^  Castle:    All   products  have   two  day   code. 

Mar^K.  01=  Jan  Castle  products  ■.vlU  have  the  same  code  sys- 

Apr-L-  —01=  Feb  ^em  as  Wards.  There  are  three  numbers  on 

May-M.  •  each  Item   Number  on  the  left  Is  the  month. 

A'  .nt  Jenunm  and  Quaker  flours :  The  code  02^^  Mar.^  ^e  tw^^n  the  right  are  the  date  the  product 

IS  as  follows:                                 „„,>,  m-Mnv  is  to  be  removed  from  the  shelf . 

Yeaj— Plant— Dat*-Dash-Month.  _03  =  jlm  Example-^07  means  the  month  (April  or 

I.e.  0A16-C.  04  =  Jul  October)    and   the  morning  of  the  7th  the 

0  -  1370.  —OA-liviz          '  product  should  be  picked  up.  It  Is  not  to  be 
f«"-'',fit'5,'Dav                             ■  05  =  sept.  sold  on  the  7th. 

--  =  dSi  — 05=Oct.  [Month  and  first  digit) 

C=March.  °^,^^°n'                                                                    January  or  July — --     1 

In  addition,  each  package  carries  the  letter  -°°.-"^^-  ...„  ,3  ^  follows-                             February  «•  August - 2 

Identifving  the  month  on  the  top.  Month     D.t^Year                                               ^^^'^^  °'  September 3 

Montn — u:iie — lear.  Anrll  or  October-  * 

IMPORTANT  GROUP  n  CODES  le.  2010  =  February  1 .  1970.                                   May  or  Novemberl"'- 5 

Breakiast  toods  2  =  February.                                                            June  or  December 6 

Kellogg  CeresUs:    The  code  Is  based  on  a  01  =  lstr>ay.  The  tabs  on  the  poly-bagged  products  from 

numbering  system   1   thru   12,  representing  0^1970                           ^„  ,c  o=  f^ii^«^^-  Castle  Indicate  the  day  the  merchandise  was 

the  months  of  the  year.  General  Foods^  the  code  Is  as  follou-s.  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^. 

i  e.  1 1  =  November.  }  ^^17:^''-\°11^a\ q7o  Monday,  pink. 

Poet  cereals:  The  code  Is  as  follows:  1  e.  0165  =  June  14,  1970.  Tuesday,  white. 

Year— Day  of  Year.  ?«!;_,«;;,),  r>«v  nf  Ypar  (June  14th)  Wednesday,  gray. 

le.  9239  =  August  27,  1969.  165- 165th  Day  of  Year  (June  14tn)^ Thursday,  blue. 

9  =  1969  ,NoTE.-.Ml  dry  dog  foods  have  a  6  month  p^iday,  green. 

239  =  239  day  (August  27).  shelf  life.)               „„  ^  ^nro  Saturday,  yellow. 

Quaker  Oats:  The  code  U  as  follows:  wn-^  i-u^ts  Continental— Wonder  Bread:    Continental 

Y'ear— Plant— Date — Month.  Hilllarm  Fluid  Milk  Products  uses    a   combination    of   color   codes,    letter 

1  e  9L17F.  City  codes,  and  number  codes  depending  on  the 
9  =  1969.                                                        I  /\  item. 

L  =  Plant.                                                  '                                                0 ^     ^^  Wonder  Bread,  2  day  code. 

17  =  17th  Day.  Suhurhs  English  Muffins,  4  day  code. 

F  =  J\uie   (Month  begins  with  January  as  French  Rolls,  4  day  code. 

"A",  Pebruar7  =  B.  etc.).  Hillfarm  Cottage  Cheese  Sour  Cream  Sour  Vit^Vt  Bread: 

Big  •G-  cereals:   The   code  Is  based   on   a  Month  (added  together)  Code,  In  store,  and  pick  up 

color  system  of  a  dot  on  the  package  top  and  ^   ^.^  v.-u^ic,  ^    o        ,         *^^  ^  .     ^      . 

side    ^e    sequence    of    coWs    Is-Green.  ^     \^    ^  W  or  Red.  Monday.  Second  trip  Tuesday, 

orange    BlacT  Red,  Blue  and  Yellow.  Then  ^3,,  O    or    White.    Tuesday.    Thursday    before 

the  sequence  Is  repeated.  March  14                                      opening.        „^j      ^  ,  ,    „„„„ 

1  e   Black  should  be  sold  before  Red,  Blue  Caymonts  Yogurt  N  or  Blue.  Thursday.  Saturday  before  open- 

at  Yellow  Month  (as  is)  mg. 

Nablsco'cereals:  The  code  is  as  foUows:  i<   >2  ^^E  or  Yellow.  Friday,  Monday  before  open- 

1^^^^^^ ,^L^V^\ QTO  D^l2n4  R  or  Green.  Saturday.  Monday  before  open- 

l.e^  0103  =  April  13,  19^0.  Oetemberl4  mg. 

?r;;^^ynQ,H  Ho,  r  »rnHi  1?^  °»'*1'  ^"""^  ^°*'"'         M„  ,h  English  Muffins:  Two  numbers  Indicate  the 

STtrc^rJaL^-^'cSV  IS  «.  follows:  ^'  last  felling  day  of  product.  Twelve  would  be 

YeM— Month  (ill?  January  12  to  be  picked  up  on  January  13. 

no     »«„.„v,    iQ-7n  !^^,.,,  Four  day  code. 

0  =  1970  Janu'a^U  Interstate-Butternut     Bread      (two     day 

2 -March  Topsy  Turvy  Yogurt  code)  :  Ties  are  used  as  the  code  for  all  bag 

f.    '  Month  (added  together)  bresid  units   by  color. 

01=  Jan.  1<    >2  White  Bread: 

—  01  =  Feb.  \/  Code,  in  store,  and  pick  up 

/v> \tnT  uate  i/i4 

_rJ_\'                                       '  March  14  Black,  Monday,  2nd  trip  Tuesday. 

02 -Apr.  ,     ,     .      .     t.      .k  Blue,  Tuesday,  Thursday  morning. 

03  =  May.  All  ot  the  above  products  are  out  ot  code  at  midnight  on  the  Thursday,  Saturday  morning. 

- °3  =  J^e.  g.ven  oates  ^^^^^  ^.^^^>  ^^^^^^^  morning. 

"V7_^'  JEWEL  MAID  BREADS.  COMMERCIAL  BREADS,  Ycllow,  Saturday.  Monday  momlng. 

~  _o^  *^°  c.\KES  Variety   bread:    Pick   up   code   is   delivery 

-ol-O^t  Jewel  Maid:   All  Jewel  Maid  breads  which  date  plus  two.  Example^ellvery  on  April  5 

06-Noy  are  packaged  and  sealed  with  a  kwlk-lok  seal  would  be  coded   for  April   7  and   would  be 

-W  =  °^  are  ^ed  with  a  color  code  system.  This  code  picked  up  that  morning.  It  is  not  to  be  sold 

hM  a  two-dav  shelf  life  which  reads  as  fol-  the  day  of  the  seventh. 

Dry  and  semi-moist  dog  foods  ^^^^  two-day  sneu  me  wnicn  reaos  us  ^^^    Process- Holsum    Bread     (two    day 

Ken-L  products:   The  code  Is  as  follows:  (In  store,  code,  and  out  of  code]  code):            _     ,„,.„,»  »r,H  T,i,.k  „r> 

Year-Plant— Date-Month.  Monday,  red.  Wednesday  before  opening.  ^°^^'  *°  ^^°''^'  ^'''^  P"'''  "P 

i.e.  0R05B.  Tuesday,  white.  Thursday  before  opening.  Green.  Monday,  2nd  trip  Tuesday. 

0=  1970  Wednesday,  blue,  Friday  before  opening.  Yellow,  Tuesday,  Thursday  morning. 

R  =  Plant.  Thursday,  red,  Saturday  before  opening.  Red,  Tliursday,  Saturday  morning. 

05  r=:  Date.  Frid.iy,  white.  Sunday  before  opening.  Blue,  Friday,  Monday  morning. 

B  =  February  ( Month  begins  with  January  Saturday,  blue.  Monday  before  opening.  White.  Saturday,  Monday  morning. 

as  ■■.\".  February  =  B,  etc.).                              .  ^^^   other   Jewel    bre.ids,    rolls,    and   sweet  New  Process — Sweet  Rolls: 

Milkbone:  The  code  is  as  follows:  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  standard  Jewel  code  which  con-  1.  Three  digit  code— 740. 

Year— Date  of  year.  ^j^,^  ^j  {^^j.  digits  The  sum  total  of  the  first  2.  Middle  number  Is  the  month — 740  (4  = 

le.  0103  =  AprU  13.  1970.  ^^^   j^^^j.   ^j^^  digits  represents  the   month.  October  or  April)    (1-6  January  to  June  and 

0  =  1970.  -Pjje  center  two  digits  represent  the  date  of  1-6  July  to  December) . 

103  =  103rd  day  (April  13).  expiration  3.  Transpose  the  third  number  0  in  front 
Frlskies:  The  code  is  as  follows:  Example— Bread  coded  8042  is  out  of  code  of  the  first  number  7  to  determine  the  pick- 
Plant— Month— Year— Date.  ^^  October  4th  up  date  (074) . 

le.  JG030  =  July  30,  1970.  Brownberry-Catherlne     Clark's:     The     tie  Example— Code   740   would   be   picked   up 

J  =  Plant.           .^   V,  ^„„  ^,H    ToT,„»,^  M  color  indicates  the  date  of  pick-up  as  follows:  the  morning  of  October  7th. 

C>  =  July    (M^nth  begins  with  January  aa  Green  =  Monday.  Pepperidge  Farm:  Breads  have  a  two-day 

"A",  February-B,  etc.).  ReeL=  Tuesday.  shelf  life.  Dinner  rolls  have  a  four  or  six-day 

0 1^  19T0  \ 

30  =  30th  (This  would  be  a  single  digit  for  J^iT-'t^u^S''^'  '^'ead  and  rolls  are  coded  with  a  fraction 

''^s"on'^Th7co^e''is°^?o  lows-  Blue=iriday  type  code   which   indicates  the  last   day  of 

?^^-Month  Yellow  =  Saturday.  shelf  life  on  the  product.  For  instance,  the 

I.e.  01  =  January.  1970.  Brown^Sunday  (Monday  Pickup) .  code  1,  5  would  indicate  that  this  item  should 
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be  removed  from  t.he  shelf  on  the  loth  of  the 
current  month. 

Silvercup:  Ail  items  carry  a  two  day  code. 

Any  bagged  bread  product  is  coded  by 
tic  color. 

Code,  in  store,  and  pick  up 

White.  Monday.  2nd  delivery  Tuesday. 

Yellow.  Tuesday,  Thur.'^d.iv  morning. 

Blue.  Tliursday,  Saturday  morning. 

Red.  Friday.  Monday  morning. 

Black,  Saturday,  Monday  morning. 

Conventional  wrap  white  bread  is  coded 
on  the  end  seals. 

Code,  in  store,  and  pick  up 

S.  Monday,  Thursday. 

L.  Tueiciay.  Thursday. 

V,  Thv.r.'-day.  Monday. 

E.  Friday.  Monday. 

R.  S.-iturday,  Monday. 

W.ird  Baking  (Tip  fop  Breads)  :  All  breads 
on  a  two  day  code.  All  bagged  bread  from 
Wards  is  coded  with  a  colored  wire  twist  tie 
tl^.at  closes  the  bag. 

Code,  in  store,  and  pick  up 

Red.  Monday.  Second  delivery  Tuesday. 

White.  Tuesday,  Thursday  before  opening. 

Blue.  Thursday,  Saturday  before  opening. 

Green.  Friday,  Sunday  at  closing. 

Yellow,  Saturday,  Monday  before  opening. 

The  variety  breads  not  in  a  bag  and  all 
cake  items  are  coded  with  the  expiration 
date — the  bread  on  the  end  label  and  the 
cake  on  the  label.  The  method  of  coding  Is 
as  follows: 

There  .ire  three  numbers  m  the  labels,  the 
lir.<t  number  indicates  the  month  beginning 
with  the  number  one  in  Jami.iry  and  grad- 
u.ites  to  the  number  six  in  June  In  July  it 
reverts  backs  to  one  and  goes  to  number  aix 
1..  Decemljer.  The  remaining  two  numbers 
indicate  the  day  due  out.  For  example,  the 
code  310  would  indicate  the  item  to  be  picked 
up  March  or  September  10th. 

GonneUa:  All  Gonnella  bread  products 
car:y   a   one  day  code.  Delivery   on   one  day 


with  pick  up  on  the  first  delivery  of  the  next 
day. 

McKee  Baking — Little  Debbie  Snack 
Cakes:  On  all  Little  Debbie  Cakes  there  is  a 
qu.ility  control  number  on  the  bottom  of 
the  carton.  The  last  four  numbers  in  this 
series  of  numbers  refer  to  the  code  expira- 
tion date.  For  ex.anple.  the  quality  control 
number— I0Y1206  would  tell  us  that  this 
merchandise  should  be  picked  up  on  Dece.Ti- 
ber  6th.  The  first  two  numbers  being  the 
month  and  the  last  two  numbers  referring 
to  t.he  day. 

Hostess  Cakes — (48  hour  code  on  all 
Hostess  cakes)  : 

Code,  in  store,  and  pick  up 

5.  Monday,  Wednesday  A  M, 

1.  Tuesday,  Thursday  A  M. 

2.  Wednesday.  Friday  AM. 

3.  Thursday.'saturday  A.M. 

4.  Friday,  Monday  AM. 

Hostess  pies  have  the  same  code  except 
for  {>eciui  pies  which  are  delr.ered  on  Thurs- 
day and  Friday  and  are  out  of  code  on  Mon- 
day A.M. 

Dolly  Jkladison  Cakes:  Dolly  Madison  runs 
an  eight  day  code  on  their  merchandise.  How- 
ever, Jewel  has  a  five  day  code:  therefore, 
subtract  tliree  from  the  code  shown  on  the 
merchandise.     . 

The  Dolly  Madison  code  is  as  follows: 
All  cake  and  donut  varieties  have  a  two  num- 
ber code — 16-23.  The  first  number  designates 
the  date  the  merchandise  is  to  be  taken  off 
the  market,  the  second  number  is  insignifi- 
cant for  retail  sales. 

Example:  Merchandise  coded  16-23  is  taken 
otT  the  market  the  13th  of  the  month  accord- 
ing to  Jewel's  coding  requirements.  Code  16 
Indicating  pick-up  date  for  Dolly  Madison 
but  less  three  days  for  Jewel.  Pies  and  donut 
gems  have  a  one  number  code — 16  which 
would  indicate  Jewel's  pick-up  date  to  bo 
the  13th  (Dolly  Madison  code  less  three  for 
Jewel) . 

Fasano    Pies   and   Cakes:    All    Pasano    pies 


and  cakes  have  a  three  day  code  based  on 
hii  alphabetical  coding  system  The  first  let- 
ter repre.sents  the  month  and  the  last  one 
or  two  letters  refer  to  the  day. 

Example — TTie  code  CAD  would  refer  to 
March  14th. 

Code  Book 

This  Dairy  Department  Code  Book  con- 
tains code  examples  of  the  dairy  products 
currently  available  to  your  store  Jewel's 
leputation  for  freshness  and  quality  has  been 
built  during  the  years  by  adh.erlng  to  these 
code  policies.  Proper  rotation  and  observa- 
tion of  all  codes  guarantee  your  customers 
the  best  products  they  can  obtain. 

There  are  three  i3)  basic  Jewel  codes: 

JEWEL    CODE 

(Expiration  date) 

Example— 1152— March  15 

Add  the  f.r.^t  and  last  digits  for  the  month 
of  the  year.  Read  the  .second  and  third  digits 
for  the  day  of  the  month 

Remove  product  from  sale  the  day  fol- 
lowing the  code  date. 

MANUFACTLTIING    CODE 

(With  shelf  lifei 
Properly  interpreted,  the  code  shown  will 
give  you  the  date  the  product  was  packaged. 
To  this  date,  add  the  number  of  "Shelf  Life" 
days  shown  in  the  "Unsalable  After'  column 
for  that  product.  .'Vfter  that  date  remove 
the  product  from  sale. 

MANUFACTfRING    CODE 

(Without  shelf  life) 

Certain  cheese  items,  such  as  Jewel  Fresh 
Cut  Cheese,  do  not  have  specified  "Shelf 
Life"  days.  The  code  refers  to  the  day  of 
packaging  and  the  product  should  be  re- 
moved from  sale  when  mold  or  other  damage 
occurs. 

All  the  code  examples  used  in  this  book  are 
designed  to  read  a  date  of  March  31.  1969. 


Item  and  code  example 


Type 


Salvage 
Unsalable  alter     code 
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Butter— All E  Code  date V 

(Jewel  code). 

ORDER  GUIDE  PAGE  IB 
Margarine: 

Bluebrook E  Code  date i 

(Jewel  code). 

Imperial M  90  days W 

Good  Luck._ 120  days 

Imperial  Diet 90  days 

(C319X— C  =  month  of  year;  31  =  day  of  month; 
9  =  year;  X  =  plant  location). 

Chilton      M  do W 

ChiflonSott 

(J9CB1— J  =  plant;  9  =  year:  C  =  month  ot  year: 
31  =  day  of  month). 

Fleischmann's _ E  Code  date Y 

Blue  Bonnet. 

Fleischmann's  Soft 

Blue  Bonnet  Soft 

(3-31—3  =  month;  31  =  day  of  month). 
AHsweel      M  120  days Y 

(Jewel  code). 
Jewel  Corn  0(1- E  Code  date I 

(Jewel  code).  , 

Mazola.._ M  120  days X 

Diet  Mazola. 

(C31— C  =  month;  31  =  day  of  month). 

Parkay M  IMdays Y 

ParkaySDff 

(9CD9  (Kraft  code)— 90  =  day  of  year;  D  =  plant; 
9  =  year). 
Southern  Roll M  90  days  I 

(90P9— 90  =  day  ot  year;  P  =  plant:  9  =  year). 
Wilson  Lard M  Code  date I 

(3C111— 3  =  lst  digit  of  day:  C  =nianufacturer; 
l==2d  digit  of  day;  13  =  month  ot  year,  (Janu- 
ary =11,  February;  12)). 


Item  and  code  example 


Type 


Sal. age 
Unsalable  alter     code 
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Miscellaneous  items: 

Cherry  Valley  orange  lUice E 

(Jewel  code). 

Eversweet  orange  luice E 

(Jewel  code). 

Borden  otange  juice  drink E 

Tip- n- Whip  Topping 

(No  code) 

Sla  Wip  Dessert  Topping E 

(Jewel  code). 

Gay  moots  Sour_ E 

(3C31  - 3  =  plant ,  C  =  mOnth ;  31  =day  Ot  month). 

Deans  Sour  Delile E9 

(Jewel  code) 

Cypress  Garden  Citrus  Salad.. M 

(5C1~CABNS:  B  =  production  shift;  C=chilled 
plant;  l=»ear  (A  =  1%1);  C  =  month  ot  year; 
AB  =  day  of  month;  N  =  plants;  S  =  product). 

Milrose  Fruit  Jubilee  M 

(M909-M  =  M.ch!ge:  90  =  day  of  year;  9  =  year). 

Bays  English  Muffins., E 

(Jewel  code), 

Corkette  Cream  Garlic  Dressing M 

(C  =  March). 

Sta-Wip  Collee  White... E 

(Jewel  code) 

Mother  Hubbard  Cheese  Cake E 

(Jewel  code) 

Thor's  Cocktail  Sauce M 

(090T9  -O90  =  day  of  year;  T  =  plant  miormalion;  9  = 
year). 

Ricotta  Cheese.   E 

(Jewel  code). 

Noon  Hour  Herring E 

(Jewel  code). 

Sau  Sea  Shrimp  Cocktail  and  King  Crab  Cocktail M 

(3J31— 3  =  month  ol  year;  j  =  year;  31=day  of  month). 

Noon  Hour  Horse-Radish E 

(Jewel  code) 

Iverson  Pumpernickel .-- M 

331— 3  =  month  of  year;  31=day  ot  month). 


Code  dale. 

do.... 

do.... 

180  days.. 


Code  date. 

do... 

do... 


90  =  120  days. 
Code  date 


Code  date. 
do.... 

100  days.. 


Code  date. 

do.... 

60  days... 
Code  date. 
60  days... 
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Item  and  code  eiample 


Type 


Salvagt 
Unsalable  alter     code 


GlenEllyn  Horse-Radish '■ 

(Jewel  code) 
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Dough  products:  , 

Phlsbuiy..     ^ 

(March  31).  ^ 

Crackin' Good  ' 

(March  31).  . 

Borden  Biscuits '■ 

(March  31). 
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Cream  cheese  _ 

Jewel  Cream  Cheese - -■--- ' 

(A3  31— A=p!3nt;  3  =  month  of  year;  31  =  day  of 
month)  „ 

Kraft  Philadelphia   "" 

(90D9). 
Processed  cheese:  „ 

Kraft  Frxessed  Cheese  (all) "" 

(9009).  „ 

Jewel  Processed  American " 

(0909-090--day  of  year;9=year). 
Sargento  Burger-Cheese    iry-; 

(3J31B  -3  =  month  of  year;  J  =  year:  31=day  ol 
month). 
House  of  GoU  Burgercheese "" 

(090    djy  of  year). 
Fresh  cut  cheese  „ 

All  Jewel       ...   ;----;:v 

(331— 3=»montti  o(  year;  31=day  of  month). 
Lomke  Brck.. 

(No  code). 
Stella  Bocciri.._ 

(None).  „ 

Wisconsin  Colby  Lorghorn "• 

(90  =  month). 
Schreiber(3ii) •„---•,■■.-•„■ 

(09009-^)90  =  day  o(  year;  D=pUnt:  9=year). 
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\ 
Sliced  natural  cheese: 

Jewel  Siced  (all) _ „     .<        , 

(3J31C-3 -month  ot  year;  J-^year;  31  =  day  ol 
month). 

Kraft  Sliced  (all) 

(9009) 
Jewel  Kitchens  salads:  , 

All  varieties    ' 

(l«*ei  code). 

Scaliest  Puddings.. .       '■ 

(033182— '-3  =month  of  year;  31=day  ot  month; 
B2  ^clant  information). 

Peter  Piper  Salads ^ 

()?*";  code).  ^ 

Foil  Yeast - ---•; •  *■ 

(P333'.-P  =  pick-up   date;   03  =  month   ol   year; 
31  ^iay  of  montti). 

Fleisch-nann's  Dry « t 

(Marc^  3:).  ^ 

Red  Sta- Ye3>t(Dry) -  t 

(Marcr,  31). 
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Snack  ctwese  items: 

YeOlde  Tavern  (all) -..---      t 

(03319— 03  =  morth  of  year;  31=day  ot  month; 
9 -year). 

Gaymonts  Dips '■ 

(C31C  =  montli:3l=day  of  month). 

Cheez  Whiz "■ 

(9)09)  „ 

Mohawk  Va'ley  Limburger " 

(9009).  _ 

Dean's  Spreads ^ 

(Je^ei  code). 


Code  date. 


.do Y 

.do 1 

.do. Y 


do I 

Mdays Y 

ZlOdays Y 

90  days I 

120  days I 

90  days Z 

Mold 


M 


Z 

.do I 

.do I 

.do Z 

.do Z 


do Z 

120days Y 

(k)de  date Z 

do --  X 


.do. 
.do 


...  Z 

...  w 


.do 

.do 


do- 


w 
w 


do Z 

2l0days Y 

264  days 

Code  date X 


Note:  All  code  dates  are  designed  to  show  an  expiration  date  of  Mar  31. 1969. 


Item  and  code  example 


Type 


Salvage 
Unsalable  after     code 


Kraft  Jar  Spreads ** 

(90D9). 

Woodys  Spreads  . -   •  -         .     "" 

(3J31-  3=month  of  year;  J=ye»r;  3l=day   ol 
month). 
Cliunk  cheese  „ 

Viking  Baby  Muiister '*' 

(Case  code  3-31  9). 

Miss  Wisconsin  (all) ,,■       .,        , 

(Case  code  0331—03  =  month  ot  year;  31  =  day  ot 
month).  „ 

Cracker  Barrel(all) "" 

(90O9). 

Maybud  Baby  Gouda 

Purity  Partv  Edam  ..     

(None). 

Milwaukee  Be°r  Kaese -. 

(0909-090  ^  day  ot  year;  9  =  year). 

Baronet.      .-,■■: — ,  — ...\    ' 

(331—3  =  month  ol  year;  31  =  day  of  month). 

House  of  Gold  Edam 

(OSO  -  day  ot  year). 
Semi-perishable  cheese: 

Velveeta  Kraft  American 

(90O9). 

1  Chef's  Delight  Loaf 

(R90E-R  =  year;  90  ^  day  of  year). 

Swisstar  Plain  Gruyere 

I  (None). 

Zingg  Variety  Gruyere -- 

Eagle  Brand  Neufchatel ■---  t 

(A3  31 -A  =  plant;  3  =  month  of  year;  31  =  day 
of  month). 

Kraft  Wtupped  Cream  Cheese "i 

(9009). 
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I  Grated  cheese:  „ 

1  Kraft  Grated  (all) "> 

(9009).  „ 

Stella  Grated  (all) "" 

(3  9— C  =  month  ol  year;  9  =  year). 
Piua  cheese.  „ 

Frigo  Scamorze.- - 

(090  =  day  of  year). 

Stella,  Shredded    - "^ 

9O9-90  =  day  of  year;  9=)rear). 
Snack  cheese  items.  „ 

Ste:>  Blue  Cheese.  Sticks "■ 

(9O9-90-day  ot  year;9  =  year). 

Camembeit    Liertierkianz ' 

(March  31). 

Miss  Wisconsin  Blue '^ 

(Jewel  code)  ^ 

Kraft  Limburger  . '■ 

(9009) 

Kratt  Party  Dips... 

(90D9). 

Dorman  Sliced  Smoked ,     -;^       . 

3J31— 3  =  month   of   year;    J  =  year;    31  =  day   ot 
month) 

Swisstar  Sliced  Sv.iss  Damstar  Tilsitter. ^ .  -  - 

(33169  -3^montholyear;31  =  day  ol  month;  69 
^year) 

Louis  Riga  I  Roquelort. 

(9009). 

Frenslar  Roquefort  Damstar  Blue  Cheese 

(None). 

Gold  Crown  Port  Salute - 

(None) 

Bonbel  Wedge 

(None).  „ 

Sargento  Variety  Pack .--  " 

3J31— 3  =  month   ol   year;   J-year;    31=day   of 
month). 

Austrian  Alps  Cheese. 

(None) 
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Eggs  (all) t 

(Jewel  code). 


264  days Y 

150  days Z 

120  days Z 

Mold Y 

134days Y 

Mold Z 

do Y 

do.     Z 

90  days Z 

ISAdays. Y 

90  days Y 

Mold Z 


M 


M 


M 


do Z 

Code  date Y 


120days Y 


210  days Y 

180  days Z 

90  days Z 

90days Z 

do Z 

Code  date Y 

.....do  Y 

120  days 

154days Y 

Mold Z 


.do  . 

.do 
.do. 
.do 
.do. 


do Z 

Code  date V 


CODE  DATE 


August  5,  1970 
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Z3 
X 


Day  of  month 


January       February 


March 


April 


l^3Y 


June 


July 


August     September 


October      November       December 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

u 

12........ 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 


0.001 
.002 
.003 
.004 
.005 
.006 
.007 
.008 
.009 
.010 
.011 
.012 
.013 
.014 
.015 
.016 
.017 
.018 
.019 
.020 
.021 


0.032 
.033 
.034 
.035 
.036 
.037 
.038 
.039 
.040 
.041 
.042 
.043 
.044 
.045 
.046 
.047 
.048 
.049 
.050 
.051 
.052 


0.060 
.061 
.062 
.063 
.064 
.065 
.066 
.067 
.068 
.069 
.070 
.071 
.072 
.073 
.074 
.075 
.076 
.077 
.078 
.079 
.080 


0.091 
.092 
.093 
.094 
.095 
.096 
.097 
.098 
.099 
.100 
.101 
.102 
.103 
.104 
.105 
.106 
.107 
.108 
.109 
.110 
.111 


0.121 
.122 
.123 
.124 
.125 
.126 
.127 
.128 
.129 
.130 
.131 
.132 
.133 
.134 
.135 
.136 
.137 
.138 
.139 
.140 
.141 


0.152 
.153 
.154 
.155 
.156 
.157 
.158 
.159 
.160 
.161 
.162 
.163 
.164 
.165 
.166 
.167 
.168 
.169 
.170 
.171 
.172 


0.182 
.183 
.184 
.185 
.186 
.187 
.188 
.189 
.190 
.191 
.192 
.193 
.194 
.195 
.196 
.197 
.198 
.199 
.200 
.201 
.202 


0.213 
.214 
.215 
.216 
.217 
.218 
.219 
.220 
.221 
.222 
.223 
.224 
.225 
.226 
.227 
.228 
.229 
.230 
.231 
.232 
.233 


0.244 
.245 
.246 
.247 
.248 
.249 
.250 
.251 
.252 
.253 
.254 
.255 
.256 
.257 
.258 
.259 
.260 
.261 
.262 
.263 
.264 


fl.274 
.275 
.276 
.277 
.278 
.279 
.280 
.281 
.282 
.283 
.284 
.28b 
.286 
.287 
.288 
.289 
.290 
.291 
.292 
.293 
.294 


0.305 
.306 
.307 
.308 
.309 
.310 
.311 
.312 
.313 
.314 
.315 
.316 
.317 
.318 
.319 
.320 
.321 
.322 
.323 
.324 
.326 


0.335 
.336 

.337 
.338 
.339 
.340 
.341 
.342 
.343 
344 
.345 
.346 
.347 
.348 
.349 
.350 
.351 
.352 
.353 
.354 
.355 


CODE  DATE— Continued 


Day  of  month 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

22 

0.022 

0.053 

0.081 

0.112 

0.142 

0.173 

0.203 

0.234 

0.265 

0.295 

0.326 

0  356 

23 

023 

.054 

.082 

.113 

.143 

.174 

.204 

.235 

.266 

.296 

.327 

357 

24 

.024 

.055 

.083 

.114 

.144 

.175 

.205 

.236 

.267 

.297 

.328 

358 

25 

025 

.056 

.084 

.115 

.145 

.176 

.206 

.237 

.268 

.298 

.329 

359 

26 

026 

.057 

.085 

.116 

.146 

.177 

.207 

,238 

.269 

.299 

.330 

360 

27.... 

027 

.058 

.086 

.117 

.147 

.178 

.208 

.239 

.270 

.300 

.331 

.361 

28 

.028 

.059 

.087 

.118 

.148 

.179 

.209 

.240 

.271 

.301 

.332 

362 

29 

029. 

.088 

.119 

.149 

.180 

.210 

.241 

.272 

.302 

.333 

.363 

30 

.030  . 

.089 

.210 

.150 

.181 

.211 

.242 

.273 

.303 

.334 

364 

31 

- U31  . 

.090  ... 

.151  ... 

.212 

.243  . 

.304 

.335 

.365 

Note:  During  leap  year  (i.e.  1968)  add  1  day  to  any  day  after  February  28  to  determine  "pull"  date.  Example:  March  lst  =  60th  day  of  year;  in  leap  year  it  yyould  be  the  61st  day  ol  the  year. 


Jewel  Pood  Stores. 
Melrose  Park,  III..  July  23. 1970. 
Mr.  Kt.t.is  Levin. 

Care  of  Hon.  Leonard  Farbstkin, 
Raytmm  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Levin:  In  reference  to  jrour  re- 
quest to  Robert  Jones  for  copies  of  our  Rota- 
tion Guide  and  Code  Bock,  I  must  Inform  you 
that  It  Is  not  our  p)ollcy  to  distribute  this 
t>ook  to  anyone  outside  our  employees  and  as 
reference  copies  in  our  stores  for  the  following 
reasons: 

This  Information — including  our  own 
codes,  thiose  codes  supplied  to  us  by  manufac- 
turers, and  our  jiroduct  Rotation — to  tihe  heet 
of  our  knowledge  Is  applicable  only  to  Jewel 
Food  Stores,  and  therefore,  not  relevant  for 
any  other  store. 

Codes  are  subject  to  frequent  chatty  and 
we  cannot  be  resfxinslble  for  maintaining  the 
accuracy  of  books  that  are  not  in  our  pos- 
session. 

The  manufacturers'  codes  contained  in  the 
books  apply  to  products  In  our  stores  and  are 
not  necessarily  the  same  for  other  stores  and 
all  areas. 

These  books  have  been  prepared  for  the 
use  of  our  store  personnel  and  our  customers 
and  are  not  intended  to  be,  nor  should  we 
make  them  available  for  any  use  which  might 
enable  them  to  be.  used  In  any  way  that 
might  raise  questions  about  codes  on  mer- 
chandise that  might  be  found  in  storea  of  our 
competitors. 

-Mso.  there  is  the  possibility  of  typographi- 
cal errors  in  the  book  and  we  do  not  wish  to 
di.stribute  erroneous  information. 

While  it  is  not  possible  to  comply  with 
your  request  for  a  oopy  of  the  Rotation  Guide 
and  Code  Book,  we  will  attempt  to  answer 
.TJiv  specific  questions  which  you  might  have 
with  reference  to  this  publication. 

We  appreciate  your  interest  in  our  Oxle 
Information  program. 
Sincerely, 

Wm,  H.  Newby, 
Director,  Public  Relations. 


Jewel  Companies,  Inc., 
Melrose  Park,  III.,  July  15.  1970. 
Hon.  Leonard  Parbsttin, 

Member  of  Congress,  Raybttrn  House  Office 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PARBSTErN:  Enclosed  is  Infor- 
mation regarding  the  Jewel  Pood  Store's 
coding  education  program  which  I  Indicated 
in  a  recent  letter  would  be  forthcoming.  In 
short,  it  will  provide  In-store  reference  in- 
fo'.-matlon  for  customers  In  the  form  of  signs 
explaining  codes  in  four  departments — F^esh 
Meats.  Processed  Meats,  Dairy  and  Snacks — 
as  w^cll  as  making  available  for  customer  use 
a  code  reference  book  listing  all  codes  of 
Jewel  and  other  food  manufacturers  whose 
products  are  sold  at  Jewel.  This  ccxling  in- 
formation is  designed  to  enable  customers 
to  personally  check  freshness  so  they  may  be 
pssured  nf  selecting  only  the  best  food  for 
their  families. 

I  hope  the  encloecd  Information  explain- 


ing the  Jewel   coding   program    will    be   of 
interest  to  you. 
Sincerely, 

Donald  S.  Perkins. 

Jewel   Announces   Code   iNroRMATioN 
Program 

■  Freshness  is  a  Jewel  tradition."  Harry  G. 
Beckner.  Jewel  Food  Store  President  stated 
In  announcing  the  inauguration  today  ol  in- 
store  code  dating  reference  information  for 
customers. 

Jewel  is  the  first  major  food  store  group 
In  the  nation  to  initiate  a  coding  educa- 
tional program  for  consumers.  The  program, 
to  be  an  exjmndlng  and  continuing  effort, 
starts  this  week  with  signs  explaining  codes 
In  four  departments — Fresh  Meats.  Dairy  and 
Snacks.  Specific  exam.ples  used  are  actual 
fre-=ih  meat,  bacon,  hot  dogs,  refrigerated  bis- 
cuits, butter,  potato  chips  and  pretzel  rings. 
In  addition,  a  code  reference  book  listing 
all  codes  of  both  Jewel  and  other  food  manu- 
facturers whose  products  are  sold  at  Jewel 
Is  available  for  customer  use  at  the  Customer 
Service  Desk.  This  code  book  Is  organized  by 
merchandising  groups  and  lists  code  explana- 
tions by  brands,  indicating  whether  the  code 
Is  the  date  of  manufacture  or  the  expiration 
date  for  sale  of  the  product. 

Beginning  Thursday,  July  9th,  a  series  of 
weekly  ads  will  direct  attention  to  coding 
Information. 

Beckner  stressed  the  fact  that  freshness 
of  the  Items  offered  customers  has  long  been 
a  concern  of  Jewel,  the  company  philosophy 
being  customers  should  be  able  to  purchase 
merchandise  with  confidence  that  It  is  fresh. 
He  further  pledged  that  It  is  Jewel's  respon- 
sibility to  take  every  precaution  to  make 
certain  nothing  but  fresh,  wholesome  food  is 
offered  for  sale  "Coding  systems  are  the  key 
to  controlling  freshness  and  Jewel  strictly 
observes  the  codes."  Beckner  continued 

The  consumer  educitlonal  program  an- 
nounced trxiay  is  designed  to  enable  cus- 
tomers to  personally  check  freshness  so  they 
may  be  assured  they  are  selecting  only  the 
best  for  their  families. 

Efforts  are  currently  underway  In  cooper- 
ation with  manufacturers  to  supply  and 
standardize  coding  procedures  so  both  cus- 
tomers and  store  personnel  will  find  It  even 
easier  to  recognize  coding  Information  and 
be  guaranteed  product  freshness."  Beckner 
corcluded. 

[From  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  July  10.  1970] 

Jewel   Decodes   Ststems   ros    Dating   Food 

(By  Camllle  Jllke) 

Jewel  Food  Stores  announced  Thursday  it 
will  translate  the  codes  that  food  companies 
tise  to  Indicate  the  freshness  of  a  product. 

Joseph  F.  Grimes.  Jewels  vice  president  of 
sales,  said  customers  would  be  able  to  de- 
termine for  themselves  whether  food  was 
outdated.  He  said  Jewel  would  discard  anv 
outdated    food    customers   found. 

An  aide  to  Rep.  Leonard  Parbstein  (D- 
N.Y.),  who  has  Introduced   legislation  that 


would  require  simple  dates,  said  Jewel  is  the 
first  major  food-store  chain  in  the  nation 
to  translate  the  codes  for  customers. 

Grimes  said  the  codes  of  some  of  the  most 
popular  items  in  the  fresh  meats,  processed 
meat,  dairy  and  snack  departments  will  be 
explained  on  signs  In  the  stores. 

He  said  books  listing  the  codes  of  all  prod- 
ucts sold  at  Jewel  will  be  available  to  use  at 
customer  service  desks. 

The  codes  indicate  to  retail  stores  the  date 
a  food  product  was  manufactured  or  the  date 
it  should  be  taken  off  the  shelf 

For  example,  a  Nabisco  pretzel  box  that  has 
"1L103  '  WTitten  on  it  was  manufactured  bv 
shift  1  at  plant  L  on  the  I03d  dav  of  the 
year,  or  April  13. 

For  Jewel  Maid  bread  with  "kwik-lok" 
seals,  the  color  of  the  seal  indicates  the  day 
of  delivery. 

The  symbol  "OOS?'  on  a  Hillfarm  .milk 
ca.non  means  the  milk  should  be  taken  off 
the  shelf  at  midnight  on  the  fifth  (05)  dav 
(middle  two  digits)  of  the  mouth  in  Chi- 
cago or  the  seventh  (07i  dav  (first  and 
fourth  digits)    m  the  suburbs. 

At  a  press  conference  at  Jewel  head- 
quarters, m  Melrose  Park,  Grimes  said  Jewel 
has  strictly  observed  the  codes  even  though 
ihey  were  unknown  by   the  public. 

Grimes  said  he  did  not  expect  translation 
of  the  cedes  to  result  in  the  sales  of  Oi.iy  the 
freshest  merchandise. 

Farhsteins  propased  legislation  would  re- 
q-::re  labels  on  all  food  that  could  deteriorate 
to  have  clear  lette.-s  a-.id  numbers  announc- 
jng  the  last  day  the  item  would  be  safe  to 
aell. 

Ellis  Levin.  Parbstein's  legislaltve  assist- 
ant, said  the  legLslatlon  would  cost  nothing 
to  enforce  because  consumers  would  enforce 

Levin  said  his  investigation  showed  out- 
dated food  is  .-Jold  throughout  the  countrv  to 
a!!  socio-economic  levels. 

IProm  the  Chicago  Tribune.  June  10.  19701 

Jewel  to  Let  Buyers  In  on  Stock  Codes 

Shoppers  who  have  been  curious  about  the 

meaning    of    cryptic    letters    and    numbers 

stamped  on  grocery  products  thev  buy  will  be 

let  in  on  some  secrets  by  Jewel  Food  Stores. 

Jewel,  stating  it  is  the  first  major  chain  in 

the  country  to  do  so,  announced  yesterday 

that  It  Ls  initiating  an  educational"  prograin 

in  all  its  stores  this  week  to  explain  some  of 

the  codes  to  its  customers. 

CONCERNED   ABOtTT  CONCERN 

Joseph  A.  Grimes,  vice  president  for  sales, 
said  that  the  action  was  being  taken  to 
minimize  any  concerns  that  consumers  might 
have  about  product  freshness. 

"We  need  to  make  it  clear  to  the  shopper 
that  she  shouldn't  have  her  confidence 
shaken,"  said  Grimes. 

Every  supermarket  item  carries  a  code  of 
some  type,  Grimes  said,  and  Jewel  customers 
will  be  able  to  check  their  meaning  in  a  mas- 
ter "rotation  guide  and  code  book"  at  cus- 
tomer service  desks. 
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SIGNS  TO   BE   POSTED 

Specific  informational  signs  on  coding  are 
being  posted  In  lour  departments  to  initiate 
ilie  program  on  a  product  basis,  he  said. 
These  are  for  fresh  meats,  processed  meats, 
dairv  and  snacks.  Tlie  number  4113  stumped 
on  a  package  of  Jewel  hot  dogs  means  that 
the  product  should  be  removed  irom  the 
shelf  bv  July  11.  ,      „    , 

The  date  Is  determined  by  adding  the  first 
and  fourth  digits,  the  4  and  the  3.  to  arrive 
at  the  seventh  mouth.  July,  and  by  not  add- 
ing the  second  and  third  digits  to  get  the 
nth  dav  of  the  moutli. 

.\no:her  sample  of  Jewel's  freshness  coding 
was  PiUsburv  dough  products,  which  are 
stamped  at  the  manufacturing  plant  with 
a  vi--.ible  seUim;  expiration  date 

Officials  said  efforts  currently  are  under 
way  in  cooperation  with  manufacturers  to 
supplv  and  standardize  coding  procedures  so 
both  customers  and  store  personnel  wlU  find 
:hem  easier  to  recognize. 

OTHERS  TO   BE  ADDED 

Other  items  will  Je  added  to  the  four  ini- 
tial departments  as  customer  Interest  war- 
rants, thev  said. 

Jewels  master  code  book  shows  how  com- 
plicated the  situation  is  Not  only  do  difTer- 
ent  manufacturers  in  the  same  product  line 
have  different  codes,  but  they  change  them 
fr  .m  time  t-'  time 

Some  represent  the  d.iy  of  manufacturing. 
others  the  pickup  date,  or  the  plant  number, 
or  the  shelf  hie. 

iProm  the  Chicago  Daily  News.  July  9.  19701 
FooD-P.^cKACE    Codes:     Stores    B.\re    Tn.^DE 
Secrets 
(By  Isabel  Du  Sols) 
Jewel  Food  Stores  Th'ibsday  began  open- 
ins   up  some  trade  secrets  to  hoa;ewives— 
how   to   interpret   the  code  dating  on   food 
packaees. 

Hirrv  G.  Beckner.  Jewel  president,  said, 
■in-store  code  da-ing  reference  information" 
charts  have  been  posted  throughout  Jewel 
stores 

■Were  the  first  major  food  store  group  In 
the  nation  to  initiate  a  coding  educaUonal 
program  for  consumers,"  Beckner  said. 

Charts  explaining  the  coding  system  are 
displaced  in  various  departments. 
Here's  how  the  srstem  works: 
A  hr->usewnfe  picks  up  a  package  of  hot 
does  and  discovers  the  code  date  is  4113. 
To" find  out  what  that  means,  she  must  add 
the  first  and  last  dieits.  which  together  rep- 
resent the  month  of  the  year,  in  this  case 
7  or  Julv  The  11  represents  the  day  of  the 
month  by  which  the  product  must  be  re- 
:nr>ved  from  the  shelf 

To  be  certain  she  is  getting  fresh  bread, 
the  hcusewlfe  must  turn  to  a  color  code,  a 
seal  or.  the  end  of  the  p;ickage. 

Red  means  Monday,  white  Tuesday,  blue 
Wednesday,  red  Thiursday,  white  Friday  and 
M'le  Saturday. 

The  decoding  information  will  be  avail- 
able for  all  of  Jewel's  owm  prfxlucts.  Bfckner 
said. 

In  addition,  shoppers  may  check  a  code 
reference  book  listing  all  codes  of  all  food 
manufacturers  whose  products  are  sold  by 
Jewel 

The  book,  available  at  customer  service 
desks,  indicates  whe'her  the  code  Is  the  date 
of  manufacture  or  packasrlng  or  the  expira- 
tion dat«  for  the  sale  of  the  product. 

■Coding  systems  are  the  key  to  controlling 
freshness."  Beckner  said. 

Prom  the  Chicago  Today.  July  9.  1970] 

Shopping  a  Fresh  Ball  Game 

Jewel   Food   stores   announced   a  program 

today  to  enable  their  customers  to  tell  how 

fresh  a  product  is  by  reading  coded  da'es  on 

cans  and  boxes. 

Jewel  President  Harry  G.  Beckner  said  the 
chain  will  begin  a  coding  education  effort  em- 


ploying signs  in  stores,  advertisements  and 
CLXle  reference  books  available  at  customer 
service  desks. 

The  ctxie  books  list  explanation  by  brand, 
indicating  whether  the  code  Is  the  date  of 
manufacture  or  the  expiration  date  after 
which  the  product  shruld  not  be  sold, 
Beckner  sAid. 

This  week,  signs  in  s'^ores  will  provide 
cxJe  translations  in  four  departments — fresh 
meats,  priicessed  mea's.  dairy  products  and 
snack  products.  Beckner  said  at  a  press  con- 
ference at  Jewel  headquarters,  1955  North 
av..  Melrose  Park 

Codes  have  appealed  on  food  prc<luct^  for 
manv  vears  to  'indicate  when  freshness  will 
expire,  or  to  cite  the  date  of  manufacture. 
They  are  designed  to  help  retail  food  store 
personnel  regulate  product  freshness. 

Jtiseph  Grimes.  Jewel  vice  president  of 
sales,  said  Jewels  code  educational  program 
was  not  started  to  relieve  stores  of  product 
freshness  responsibility. 

■■We  re  Just  trying  to  help  the  customer 
understand  the  codes.  "  Grimes  said. 

Jewel  is  the  first  major  food  store  chain  Hi 
the  nation  to  ofTer  a  code  educational  pro- 
gram for  customers.  Beckner  said: 

•Efforts  are  under  way  to  cooperate  with 
manufacturers  to  supply  and  standardize 
coding  procedures,  so  both  customers  and 
store  "personnel  will  find  it  even  easier  to 
recognize  coding  Information  and  be  guar- 
anteed prodtict  freshness.' 

Reply  of  Coxcressman  Leonard  Farbstein. 

Democrat,  or  New  '^'ork.  to  WMAQ  Radio 

Editorial 

Radio  statiop  WMAQ  recently  carried  an 
editorial  praising  Jewel  Food  Stores  for  mak- 
ing food  coding  information  available  to  the 
customer. 

While  I  fully  share  this  station's  view  of  the 
supermarket  s  move  in  making  codes  under- 
standable. I  do  not  think  they  went  as  far 
as  they  could  have  in  making  this  informa- 
tion available  in  a  form  in  which  the  shopper 
can  readily  use  it. 

With  a  few  exceptloiLs,  all  the  codes  and 
their  translations  are  being  listed  by  the  store 
m  a  book  on  the  customer  service  desk,  far 
from  the  items  themselves.  Why  are  not  all 
codes  made  understandable  on  the  package 
itself?  I  doubt  if  more  than  a  few  customers 
will  regularly  use  the  information  contained 
in  the  Dook^. 

The  stores  should  clearly  stamp  the  last, 
date  the  food  item  could  be  sold  on  the  label. 

This  is  what  legislation  which  59  other 
Congressmen  Joined  me  introducing  calls  for, 
and  what  a  petition  I  filed  with  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  asks. 

If  Jewel  is  sincere  about  making  food 
freshness  information  available  to  the  cus- 
tomer. It  will  not  only  adopt  open  dating  for 
Its  own  items,  but  wUl  light  for  government 
acticn  to  require  it  on  all  packaged  foods. 

Broadcast  by  Mr.  Harry  D.  Jacobs,  Jr.. 
General  Manager 
You  should  know  v^hen  you  are  buying 
stale,  imappetlzing  and  potentially  unsafe 
food  products.  Store  managers  know  by  cod- 
ing information  when  a  particular  can  or 
package  should  be  taken  off  the  shelf.  But 
they  have  kept  the  code  a  secret,  and  with 
no  way  for  the  customer  to  check,  food 
products  have  been  known  to  stay  on  store 
shelves  long  past  the  expiration  date.  WMAQ 
believes  all  food  stores  should  make  this 
coding  information  available  to  their  cus- 
tomers. But  so  far  only  one,  the  Jewel  super- 
market chain,  has  done  so.  Last  week  it  an- 
nounced that  effective  Inaniedlately  man- 
agers would  make  decoding  Information 
available  to  customers  on  request.  Stores 
have  frequently  argued  that  to  do  so  would 
increase  already  rising  food  prices  Jewel  ex- 
ecutives say  "no."  rather  that  store  opera- 
tions wlU  become  more  efficient. 

WMAQ  Radio  urges  those  of  you  who  shop 
at  Jewel  to  use  the  decoding  information  and 


to  let  the  manager  know  you  appreciate  it. 
We  also  urge  those  of  you  who  shop  at  an- 
otiier  store  to  ask  the  manager  for  their  de- 
coding information. 

It  s  the  best  way  to  be  sure  the  food  you 
buv  Is  fresh. 


y 


LEAVE   OF   ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
scence  was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Mailliard,  for  next  week,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mr.  Gray  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert', for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

'The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ScHERLE>  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter:  I 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  for  5  minutes. 
today. 

Mr.  Foreman,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Halpern.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Watson,  for  10  minutes,  on  Au- 
gust 6. 

Mr.  Bush,  for  10  mmutes,  today. 

'The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Stokes  i ,  to  revise  anc  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter  to :  i 

Mr.  Farbstein,  today,  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  Flood,  today,  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson,  today,  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  Yatron,  today,  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Matsltjaga,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Farbstein,  on  August  6  for  20  min- 
utes. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  McMillan  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr.  SiSK.  to  include  extraneous  mate- 
rial in  connection  with  the  debate  on  the 
farm  bill. 

Mrs.  DwvER,  following  Mr.  Conte's  re- 
marks in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
today  on  the  Conte-Findley  substitute 
amendment. 

Mr.  Fish,  following  Mr.  Conte's  re- 
marks in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
today  on  the  Conte-Findley  substitute 
amendment. 

Mr.  BoL.\ND.  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  immediately  prior  to  the  vote 
on  the  Findley  amendment. 

Mr.  Nelsen  to  extend  his  remarks  fol- 
lowing those  of  Mr.  Zwach.  with  respect 
to  the  CCC  release  price,  today. 

All  Members  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
ScHERLFi  1  legislative  day  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject 
matter  of  Mr.  BrsH's  special  order,  today. 
Mr.  Randall  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  prior  to  the  vote  in  Committee 
of  the  Whole  on  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  ZvvACH. 
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(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ScHERLE )  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:  • 

Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  GuDE. 

Mr.  Blackburn  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Pennsylvania  In  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  HoGAN. 

Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Jonas. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  EscH. 

Mr,  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Wold  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Langen  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Reid  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Biester. 

Mr.  Myers  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hall. 

Mr,  Foreman. 

Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK. 

'The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Stokes  > .  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:  I 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Hull. 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Boggs. 

Mr.  Rostenkowski. 

Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Patten  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Lowexstein  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  O'Hara. 

Mr.  Wolff. 

Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Rodino. 

Mr.  Gonzalez. 

Mr.  Pickle  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Giaimo  in  two  instances. 


citizenship  posthumously  upon  Guy  Andre 
Blanchette. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  14114.  An  act  to  improve  the  admin- 
istration of  the  national  park  system  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Int-erlor,  and  to  clarify  the 
authorities  app  Icable  to  the  system,  and  for 
other  purpo.=es;  and 

H.R.  14705.  An  act  to  extend  and  Improve 
the  Federal-State  -jUt^.pl^iii-ient  compensa- 
tion program. 


SENATE    ENROLLED   BILLS    SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

S  1703.  An  act  for  tne  relief  of  Rosa 
Pintabona: 

S.  1704.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lillian 
Blazzo: 

S  2427.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gal  C.  Davis 
and  Lyndon  A.  Dean: 

S.  2863.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Cu- 
morah  Kennlngton  Romney:  and 

S.  3136.    An   act   to   confer   United    States 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reporte^d  that  that 
committee  did  on  this  day  present  to  the 
President,  for  his  approval,  bills  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  1453.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt. 
Melvln  A.  Kaye; 

HJi.  1697.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jack 
Brown; 

H.R.  1703.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Clay- 
ton County  Journal  and  Wilber  Harris: 

H.R.  1728.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt. 
Norman  W.  Stanley: 

H.R.  2209.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Carlo 
DeMarco; 

H.R.  2241.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
T.  Anderson; 

H.R.  2407.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elbert 
C.  Moore; 

H.R.  2458.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Frank 
J.  Enrlght; 

H.R.  2481.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Com- 
mander John  W.  McCord; 

H.R.  2950.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Edwin 
E    Fulk; 

H.R.  3558.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Thomas 
A    Smith; 

H.R.  3723.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
G.  Smith; 

H.R.  5337.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  late 
Albert  E.  Nameson,  Jr.; 

H.R.  6375.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Amalia 
P.  Montero; 

H.R.  6377.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col. 
Earl  Spofford  Brown,  U.S.  Army  Reserve 
(retired) : 

H.R.  6850.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  MaJ. 
Clyde  Nichols  (retired); 

H.R.  9092.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Thomas 
J.  Condon; 

H.R.  9591.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elgie 
L    Tabor; 

H.R.  10662.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Walt-er 
L.  Parker: 

H.R.  11890.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  T.  Sgt. 
Peter  Ellas  Glanutsos.  U.S.  Air  Force  (re- 
tired I; 

HJl.  12176.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bly  D. 
Dickson.  Jr  ; 

H  R.  12622.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Russell 
L.  Chandler; 

H.R.  12887.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
A.  Avdeef; 

H.R.  15118.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  in  conuuemoratlon  of  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Ohio 
Northern  University; 

H.R.  15354.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anthony 
P.  Miller.  Inc.;  and 

H.R.  17548.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  sundry  Independent  executive  bureaus, 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  agencies, 
offices,  and  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  according- 
ly I  at  8  o'clock  and  7  minutes  p.m.^  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Thurs- 
day. August  6.  1970.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 


2278  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  reports  of  violations  of 
section  3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  section  3079.1)  (2  i 
Revised  Statutes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propr.;.tions 

2279.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Na- 
tion il  Aeronautics  and  op.ice  .^dministratio.i. 
transmitting  a  report  en  professional  and 
scientific  positions  established  in  the  admin- 
istration as  of  June  30.  1970,  under  the 
authority  provided  in  72  Stat.  426  429.  pur- 
suant to  75  Stat  785.  791:  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

2280  A  letter  frcMn  the  Secret.;ry  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  report  on  Dep.rt- 
ment  of  the  Interior  grants  to  nonprofit  in- 
stitutions and  organizations  for  support  of 
scientific  research  programs  during  calendar 
year  1969.  pursuant  to  section  3  of  Public 
Law  85-934:  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics. 

Receuxd   Prom    the    Comptrolleb    General 

2281  h  letter  liom  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  assurances  needed  that  the  cost 
01  the  Celilo-Mead  transmission  line  project 
will  be  recovered  by  the  Department  of 
Interior;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMAOTTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Admmis- 
tratlon.  House  Resolution  1065.  Resolution 
to  provide  funds  for  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  (Rept.  No.  91-1376).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Bfr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  Hotise  Adminis- 
tration. House  Resolution  1115.  Resolution 
authorizing  expenditures  incurred  by  the 
Special  Committee  To  Investigate  Campaign 
Expenditures  to  be  paid  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  House:  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  91-1377).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  Resolution  1117.  Resolution 
relating  to  the  compensation  of  two  posi- 
tions created  by  House  Resolution  543.  89th 
Congress  iRept.  No.  91-1378).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  Resolution  1145.  Resolution 
providing  funds  for  the  operation  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  iRept. 
No.  91-1379).  Ordered  to  be  printed 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  Concurrent  Resolution  679. 
Concurrent  resolution  authorizing  the  print- 
ing of  additional  copies  of  "Education  in 
Israel"  for  use  of  the  Select  Subcommittee 
on  Education:  with  an  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  91-1380)    Ordtred  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 

HJl.   18801.  A  bill  to  amend  section  826b 
of  the  act  of  March  3.  1901    iD.C.  Code,  sec 
22-2204),  to  cover  unauthorized  tise  of  vehi- 
cles by  a  bailee;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN  (for  himself 
and  Mr  Maii.lwrd  )  : 

H.R.  18802.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  penal- 
ties for  illegal  fishing  in  the  territorial  wa- 
ters and  the  contiguous  fishery  zone  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 
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By  Mr.  ESCH: 
H  R.  1880J.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13,  United 
a:aios  Code,  to  provide  for  a  middecade 
census  of  populat:on  in  the  year  1975  and 
e\ery  10  years  thereafter;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By   Mr,  SPRINGER    (for  himself.   Mr. 
Cekau)  R    Ford,   Mr.    Morton,   and 
Mr.   Bboyhill   of    North   Carolina)  : 
H  R    18804   A  t)lll  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Ac:  01   I?34  to  provide  for  television 
broadcasting  of  certain  evening  proceedings 
of  the  Houses  of  Congress:   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr    WHITTEN: 
H.R.   18805.  A  bill  to  repeal  chapter  44  cf 
title  18,  United  States  Code  (relating  to  fire- 
arms (.  to  reenact  the  Federal  Firearms  Act. 
and    to   restore   chapter   53   of   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  as  in  eiTect  before  its 
amendment  by  the  Oun  Control  Act  of  1968; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WYDLER: 
H  R     i830S    A   bill   to   amend   the  Federal 
.\Mation  Act  of  1958  to  provide  for  the  con- 
trol and  abatement  of  pollution  by  aircraft. 
and   for   othpr  purposes:    to  the  Committee 
on   Interstate  and   Fore;gn   Commerce 
By  Mr.  ADAIR: 
HR.    18807.   A  bill   to  assur^   perform.nnce 
of  obligations  undertaken  by  operators  of  in- 
ternational tour  croups;    to  the  Committee 
on   Interstate   and   Foreign   Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Vandes  J.\ct)  : 
HR   18808.  A    bill    to    establish    Improved 
programs   for  the  benefit   of   producers   and 
consumers  of  dairy  products  and  wool,  and 
to  extend   the   Agricultural  Trade   Develop- 
ment and  .Assistance  Act  of  1954,  .^s  .imended; 
to  Xht  Committee  on  .Agriculture. 
By  Mr    DELLENBACK: 
HR   18609    A  bill  to  strengthen  the  penal- 
ties for  Illegal  fishing  In  the  territorial  waters 
and  the  contiguous  fishery  zone  of  the  United 
.States,  and  for  other  purpose:-;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merrh.^nt  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama; 
H  R.  18810.  A  bill  to  provide  partial  reim- 
bursement fcr  losses  incurred  by  commercial 
fishermen,    as    well    ris    allied    sport    fishing 
camps,  as  a  result  of  restrictions  imposed  on 
domestic   ashing  by  a  State  or  the  Federal 
Go'-ernment;  ti  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 
Bv  Mr    ESCH 
HR.  18811    A  bill  to  extend  for  2  months 
the   period    within    which    the   Secretary    of 
Commerce  is  required  to  report   the  decen- 
nial census  tabulation  of  total  population  by 
States  for  the  a:iportlonment  of  Representa- 
tives;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  OEBce  and 
Cl\i;  Service. 

By  Mr.  GUDE: 
HR  18812  A  bin  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  establish  an  equitable 
survivors'  annuity  plan  for  the  uniformed 
services;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  himself.  Mr.  An- 
derson of  California.  Mr.  Anderson 
of    Tennessee,    Mr.    Anncnzio,    Mr. 

.ASllLFY.    Mr.    BAr.RETT.    ^tr.    Bl.NUH.lM. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California.  Mr.  Burke 
of  Florida.  Mr.  BrRKE  of  Massachu- 
setts, Mr,  Clark,  Mr.  Donohite,  Mr. 
Dowdy.  Mr.  Dclski,  Mr,  Eckhardt, 
Mr.    Eu-Berc,   Mr.   Fraser.   Mr.    Gal- 
lagher,   Mr.    GnBERT,    Mr.    Hanlet, 
Mrs.    Ha-vsen    of    Washington,    Mr. 
Hicks.     Mr.     Helstoski,     and     Mr. 
Howard  I 
HR     18813.   A   bill    to   amend   the   Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  to  provide  grants  to 
States   for   the   eiUabllshir.ent.   maintenance, 
operation,   and   expansion  of   !ov,--cost   meal 
prt grams,  nutrition  'raining  and  education 
prograniS.    opportunity    for    .social    contacts, 
and  for  other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Johnson      of      Pennsylvania.      Mr. 


Ktbos,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Mitrpht  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  Schwencel, 
Mr.  Sebelius,  Mr.  Vander  Jact,  Mr. 
Vanik,  Mr.  Weicker.  and  Mr. 
W^RicuT)  : 

HR.  18814.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  to  provide  grants  to 
States  for  the  establishment,  maintenance, 
operation,  and  expansion  of  low-cost  meal 
prograniS.  nutrition  training  and  education 
programs,  opportunity  for  social  contacts, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York : 

HR.  18815.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  educational  as- 
sistance and  home  loan  benefits  to  wives  of 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  are  miss- 
ing In  action  or  prisoners  of  war;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  18816.  A  bill  to  establish  the  statutory 
maximum  Interest  rate  at  6  percent  for  Vet- 
erans' .Administration  guaranteed  and  direct 
loans  and  to  expand  authority  to  make  di- 
rect loans  to  veterans  where  private  capital 
Is  unavailable  at  the  statutory  interest  rate: 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  18817.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1811  of 
title  38.  United  States  C(xie,  to  raise  the 
limit  on  the  amount  of  direct  housing  loans 
which  may  be  made  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration; to  the  Committee  on  Veteraxis' 
Affairs. 

H.R.  18818.  A  bill  to  provide  veterans  re- 
siding 100  miles  or  more  from  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration facilities  the  option  to  receive 
hospital  care  in  facilities  other  than  Vet- 
erans' Administration  facilities,  and  for 
other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' .Affairs. 

H.R  18819.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  provide  addi- 
tional beds  and  special  units  In  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospitals  for  the  cars  and  treat- 
ment of  veterans  afflicted  with  alcoholl.^m  or 
drug  addiction,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HR  18820  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  improved  med- 
ical c.ire  to  veterans;  to  provide  hospital  and 
medical  care  to  certain  dependents  and  sur- 
vivors of  veterans:  to  improve  recruitment 
and  retention  of  career  personnel  In  the  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery;  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF  (for  himself.  Mr  Ad- 
DABBO.  .Mr.  BiAUCi.  .Mr.  Brasco.  Mr. 
LowENSTEiN.   .ind   Mr.   Rosenthal)  : 

H  R.  18821  A  bill  to  pro\  ide  for  a  program 
of  Federal  financial  assistance  for  the  instal- 
lation of  noise  suppression  devices  on  aircraft 
to  suppress  aircraft  noise  pollution;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr   WYATT : 

ns..  18822.  A  bill  to  stre  igthen  the  penal- 
ties for  Illegal  fishing  in  the  territorial  waters 
and  the  contiguous  fishery  zone  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  FISH  (for  himself.  Mr  Hast- 
ings, Mr.  SMtTH  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Conable,  Mr.  HoRTON.  Mr.  Pirnee, 
Mr.   nuTTON.  and  Mr.  Robison): 

H  R.  18823.  A  bill  t-T  estsbM=h  an  Improved 
program  for  the  benefit  of  producers  and 
consumers  of  r'alry  products;  to  the  Com- 
mit'ee  on  Agriculture. 

By  M.'.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R.  1382'!.  A  bill  to  elevate  status  of  U.S. 

military  perionnel  a'-d  develop  a  voluntary 

system   of  meeting   U.S.  military  manpower 

needs;  to  the  Committee  en  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  HOWARD: 

H  R.  1C325.  A  bill  to  exempt  from  certain 
deep-draft  safety  statut"s  passenger  vessels 
opcr  ling  solely  on  the  Inland  rivers  and 
waterway.-;  t3  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  JACOBS: 

H.R.  18826.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  July 


18,  1914,  to  limit  the  number  of  chauffeur- 
driven  passenger  motor  vehicles  provided  of- 
ficers of  the  Federal  Government,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Op)erations. 

By  Mr.  MacGREGOR: 
H.R.  18827.  A  bill  to  establish  within  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  the  i>osltlon  of 
an  additional  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H  R.  18828.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  laws  re- 
lating to  Indians;  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  RARICK: 
H.R.  18829.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954   with  respect  to   the 
treatment   of   certain    uncompensated   serv- 
ices   of    attorneys    and    physicians;    to    the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SATTERFIELD: 
H.R.  18830.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  no  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospital  or  domiciliary 
facility   shall    be   constructed,    acquired,    or 
altered  unless  such  action  is  first  approved 
by  the  Committee  on  Veterans*  Affairs;    to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WAMPLER: 
H.R.  18831.    A    bill    to   amend   the    Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  encourage  physicians, 
dentists,    optometrists,    and    other    medical 
personnel  to  practice  In  areas  where  short- 
ages of  such  personnel  exist,  and  for  other 
purjwses:    to    the   Committee   on   Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By   Mr.   WHALLEY    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Goodling.  and  Mr.  Retfel)  : 
H.R.  18832.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Carlisle  Indian  School  Na- 
tional   Monument    In    Carlisle,    Pa.;    to    the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Bv  Mr.  ZION: 
H.R.    18833.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  for  medical  and  hos- 
pital  care   through    a   system    of    voluntary 
health  insurance  financed  in  whole  for  low- 
income   groups,   through    issuance   of   certi- 
ficates,  and    In   part    for   all    other   persons 
through  allowance  of  tnx  credits,  and  to  pro- 
vide a  system  of  peer  review  of  utilization, 
charges,  and   quality  of  medical  service;   to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    BELCHER    (for    himself.   Mr. 
Steed.  Mr.  Jarman.  Mr.  Edmondso  *. 
and  Mr.  Campi  : 
H.J.  Res.  1342,  Joint  resolution  to  proclaim 
'National    Good    Grooming   Week";    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Jr.d!ci:iry. 
By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 
H.J.  Res.   1343.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an   amendment   to  the  Cr.nstltuMon   of   the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  GUBSER: 
H.  Con    Res.  699.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  for  a  joint  se.sslon  of  Congress  to  dis- 
cuss problems  relating  to  U.S.  citizens  who 
are  being  lieid  as  pris(  ner.  of  v.ar  in  foreign 
countries;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  COLLIER: 
H.   Res.    1171.    Resolution    to   express    the 
sense  of  the  H..use  of   Repre--;entatlves  that 
the  U.S.  maintain  its  sovereignty  and  Jtu-ls- 
diction  over  the  Prnnni-i  C mal  Zone;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland: 
H.  Res.  1172.  Resolution  cre.iting  a  select 
committee  to  conduct  an  investigation  and 
study  of  the  care  cf  the  at'ed  in  the  United 
States  and  the  effects  of  Federal  laws  and 
programs  on  the  civailability  and  quality  of 
care;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  P.ATTEN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Abbitt.  Mr.  Addabbo;  Mr.  Biagci.  Mr. 
Buchanan,  ^Tr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen,  Mr.  CL.\aK, 
Mr.  EiLBERG,  Mr.  Farbsteln.  Mr.  Frie- 
del.  Mr.  Goldwater,  Mr.  Hays,  Mr, 
McKneally.  Mr.  Miller  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Rees,  Mr.  Rosenthal.  Mr. 
Schetoer,  Mr.  RoDiNO,  Mr.  Anntjnzio, 
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Mr.    Helstoski,    Mr.    Sandman,    Mr. 

Daniei,s  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Roe,  and 

Mr.  Lkcgett)  : 

H.    Res.    1173.   Resolution   expressing   the 

sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 

respect  to  balance  of  power  in  the  Middle 

East;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr  BUSH  (for  himself.  Mr.  Price 
of  Texas.  Mr.  Belcher.  Mr.  Bueleson 
of  Texas,  Mr.  Burton  of  Utali.  Mr, 
Cabell,   Mr.   Collins,   Mr.   Edmond- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

son.  Mr.  PisHEE,  Mr.  Foreman,  Mr. 
Hammerschmidt,    Mr.    Mahon,    Mr. 

MONTCOMERT,    Mr.    POACB,    Mr.    PtJR- 

CKLL,  Mr.  StsKLsuB,  Mr.  Sbrivkr,  and 

Mr.  Wold)  : 

H.  Res.   1174.  Resolution  relating  to  the 

protection  of  consvimer   supply   of   natural 

gas;    to    the    Committee   on   Interstate    and 

Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  LUKENS: 
H.    Res.    1175.   Resolution   expressing   the 
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sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  balance  of  power  In  the  Middle 
East:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN  Introduced  a  bill  (HJl. 

18834)  for  the  relief  of  Karl  E.  Neathammer, 

which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 
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ENFORCED  BUSING  OF  SCHOOL 
CHILDREN  IN  -^nKGINIA 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  August  5,  1970 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  can  say  with  candor  that  rarely,  if  ever, 
during  my  23  years  in  public  office  have 
I  seen  the  people  of  Virginia  so  dis- 
turbed and  so  embittered  as  they  are 
about  the  prospective  compulsory  busing 
of  children  away  from  their  neighbor- 
hood schools. 

I  feel  that  it  is  the  obligation  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  support  the 
expressed  will  of  Congress  in  opposition 
to  enforced  busing. 

A  prohibition  against  enforced  busing 
was  included  in  the  Education  Appro- 
priation Act  of  1970  approved  last  week 
by  Congress  and  now  awaiting  final  ac- 
tion by  tlie  President. 

It  is  of  great  significance  that  Con- 
gress last  week  spoke  loudly  and  clearly. 
Tliis  makes  timely,  I  feel,  a  letter  which 
I  wrote  to  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  let- 
ter of  Aupru.st  4.  1970.  addressed  to  the 
Honorable  John  N.  Mitchell,  the  Attor- 
ney General,  be  published  in  Extensions 
of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC  .  August  4. 1970. 
Hon.  John  N.  Mitchell. 
Department  of  Justice, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Attorney  General  :  The  crisis 
in  the  school  situation  In  Virginia  has 
reached  such  serious  proportions  as  to  re- 
quire Immediate  action  by  the  Department 
of  Justice. 

There  are  seven  Federal  court  suits  now 
pending  against  school  boards,  including 
major  ones  in  Richmond,  Norfolk.  Lynchburg 
and  Roanoke.  In  at  least  four  of  these  suits 
the  compulsory  busing  of  children  away  from 
their  neighborhood  schools  Is  the  central 
Issue. 

It  hardly  need  be  said  that  the  school  sys- 
tems involved  are  threatened  with  chaotic 
conditions.  No  one  knows  In  these  communi- 
ties how  or  what  to  plan  for  the  new  school 
year  which  opens  in  September.  Indeed,  no 
one  knows  whether  the  schools  will  be  able 
to  open  and  operate  as  required  by  the  con- 
stitution and  laws  of  Virginia. 

No  thoughtful  Virginian  seeks  to  reopen 
the  basic  issue  resolved  by  Brotrn  v.  Board 
of  Education.  Desegregation  is  the  policy  of 
our  Virginia  schools  and  this  hsks  been  pro- 
gressing  in   an   orderly   manner,  and   on   a 


substantial  scale,  predicated  primarily  on  a 
freedom  of  choice  program  which  accorded 
to  each  child  and  his  parents  a  reasonable 
option. 

Now  that  such  programs  have  been  held 
Invalid  In  southern  states,  the  demand  ts  for 
instant  and  complete  racial  mixing  without 
regard  to  neighborhood  patterns,  the  avail- 
ability of  school  and  transportation  facilities, 
or  the  deep  feelings  of  the  parents  and  chil- 
dren concerned.  The  proposed  method  of  ac- 
complishing this  end  is  by  the  arbitrary  up- 
rooting and  busing  of  children. 

Moreover,  when  the  enforced  mixing  of 
races  pursuant  to  a  prescribed  formula  be- 
comes the  dominant  end  of  public  educa- 
tion— as  now  appears  to  be  the  objective — we 
are  witnessing  a  perversion  of  the  educational 
processes.  These  processes  have  been  de- 
veloped with  great  care  and  cost.  They  have 
been  of  great  benefit  to  the  community  and 
country. 

TTie  Congress,  recognizing  all  of  this,  has 
at  least  twice  recorded  Its  opposition  to 
achieving  racial  balance  by  enforced  busing. 
In  the  1964  Act  authorizing  suits  by  the  At- 
torney General  (upon  receipt  of  a  com- 
plaint), the  Congress  provided: 

",  ,  ,  nothing  herein  shall  empower  any 
ofBcial  or  court  of  the  United  States  to 
Issue  any  order  seeking  to  achieve  a  racial 
balance  In  any  6Ch(X)l  by  requiring  the  trans- 
portation of  pupils  or  students  from  one 
school  to  another  or  one  school  district  to 
another  in  order  to  achieve  such  racial 
balance  .  ,  ."  42  U.S.C.A.  2000C-6. 

A  similar  prohibition  against  enforced 
busing  was  Included  in  the  Education  Ap- 
propriation Act  of  1970  approved  last  week 
by  the  Congress  and  now  awaiting  final 
action  by  the  President.  Section  209  states: 

"No  part  of  the  funds  contained  In  this 
Act  may  be  used  to  force  any  school  or  school 
district  ...  to  take  any  action  to  force  the 
busing  of  students;  .  .  or  to  force  the 
transfer  or  assignment  of  any  student  .  .  . 
to  or  from  a  particular  school  over  the  protest 
of  his  or  her  parents  or  parent." 

It  is  cf  great  significance  that  the  Congress 
last  week  spoke  loudly  and  clearly.  This 
makes  timely.  I  feel,  this  letter  to  yoti. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  President 
Nixon  also  has  expressed  the  opposition  of 
the  Executive  Branch  of  the  government  to 
this  form  of  coercion. 

Finally.  I  am  Informed  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  not  held  that  the  Constitution 
requires  any  such  action. 

We  thus  appear  to  be  in  a  most  remarkable 
posnire. 

The  Legislative  and  Executive  Branches  of 
the  Federal  Government  oppose  enforced 
busing.  The  Supreme  Court  has  not  held  that 
this  is  required  by  the  Constitution.  Yet 
lower  Federal  courts  continue  to  decree  bus- 
ing in  the  South.  ;.nd  In  my  state  of  Virginia, 
till  re  appears  to  be  every  piospect  of  en- 
forced bvtsjng  decrees  becoming  effective  any 
day. 

Is  ther"  such  a  state  of  paralysis  In  the 
Govprmnei;t  that  the  expressed  will  of  the 
Congress  and  the  President  Is  not  being  en- 
forced— at  a  time  when  public  education, 
the  rights  of  citizens,  and,  indeed,  the  well- 
being  of  our  communities  are  endangered? 


1.  Oppose  enforced  busing.  I  respectfully 
request  that  you,  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  take  appropriate  action  in  the  Vir- 
ginia cases  to  opjxjse  the  enforced  busing  of 
children  (1)  as  being  a  denial  of  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  such  children  and  their 
parents,  and  (11)  as  being  contrary  to  the 
will  of  the  Congress  as  expressed  in  the  Acts 
above  cited. 

2.  End  the  double  standard.  It  Is  time,  in 
the  Interest  of  elementary  fairness  and  of 
assuring  a  renewal  of  respect  for  our  system 
of  "equal  Justice  under  the  law",  that  the 
double  standard  with  respect  to  school  Inte- 
gration be  ended. 

That  such  legally  enforced  hypocrisy  exists, 
no  one  doubts — as  Senator  Rlblcoff  of  Con- 
necticut so  eloquently  stated  some  months 
ago.  The  legal  standards  with  respect  to 
school  Integration  should  be  the  same  in  all 
states.  There  can  be  no  moral  or  legal  Justi- 
fication for  one  vindicative  set  of  rules  In 
the  South  and  a  different  and  a  much  more 
lenient  set  of  rules  for  other  areas  of  the 
country. 

The  Department  of  Justice  Is  the  agency 
of  the  government  most  responsible  for  as- 
suring both  equal  Justice  and  respect  for 
law.  I  respectfully  request  that  you  take  such 
steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  bring  an  end  to 
this  unprecedented  double  standard  which 
so  degrades  the  quality  of  Jtistlce  In  our 
country. 

More  specifically.  I  feel  that  U  is  the  obli- 
gation of  the  Department  of  Justice  to  sup- 
port the  expressed  will  of  the  Congress  In 
opposition  to  enforced  busing. 

I  am  Informed  that  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment Is  a  party  to  the  Norfolk  Suit.  It  is  no: 
my  purpose  to  comment  en  any  particular 
litigation  but  rather  to  address  the  overrid- 
ing principles  with  which  I  am  concerned.  If. 
as  I  believe,  the  Justice  Depanment  has  not 
yet  taken  a  strong  and  unequivocal  position 
against  enforced  busing  and  against  the 
double  standard,  it  is  urgently  necessary 
that  you  do  so  now.  TTiis  is  necessary  to  re- 
solve the  conflicting  and  chaotic  condition 
being  imposed  upKjn  public  education,  and 
also  to  sustain  and  implement  the  expressed 
will  of  the  Legislative  and  Executive 
Branches  of  government. 

In  recent  years,  the  Justice  Department 
has  been  Imaginative  and  innovative  in 
making  Its  voice  heard  effectively  on  behalf 
of  civil  rights.  The  issue  here  Involved  is  one 
of  basic  civil  rights — of  both  white  and  black 
pupils— not  to  be  forced,  against  their  wills, 
to  be  transport.ed  away  from  their  own 
neighborhood  schools  to  accomplish  arbi- 
tral y  and  theoretical  concepts  of  enforced 
r.^ci-il  mixing. 

I  can  say  with  candor  that  rarely  if  ever. 
during  my  long  public  service,  have  I  seen 
the  people  of  my  state  so  d:?turbed.  frus- 
trated and  embittered.  This  public  attitude 
does  not  reflect — certainly  to  any  major  ex- 
ten: — opposition  to  racial  integration  of  the 
schools. 

This  unprecedented  opposition  results. 
rather,  from  the  traditional  American  re- 
sentment of  (1)  extraordinary  Invasion  of 
personal  liberty,  (in  enforced  separation  of 
children  from  neighborhood  life  and  activ- 
ity, and  (ill)  a  policy  so  widely  regarded  as 
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a  capricious  attack  on  freedom  and,  Indeed, 
public  education  itself. 

In  view  of  the  urgency  and  dimensions  of 
this  crisis,  I  would  be  grateful — as  would 
the  people  of  Virginia — for  your  prompt  and 
eifectlve  action  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
parents  and  children  of  Virginia. 
Sincerely. 

Harby  F.  Bybd.  Jr. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA  FRESH  PEACH 
WEEK 


HON.  JOHN  L.  McMillan 

OF    SOCTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  5,  1970 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  \'ice 
chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Committee 
I  am  naturally  interested  in  all  phases  of 
agriculture.  Last  week  here  in  the  Na- 
tions Capital,  the  South  Carolina  Peach 
Council  and  Promotion  Board  in  coop- 
eration with  the  Agriculture  College  of 
Clemson  University,  made  it  possible  for 
the  Members  of  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate to  enjoy  tree  ripened  South  Carolina 
peaches.  Members  of  the  delegation  and 
their  staffs  were  supplied  with  this  very 
delectable  fruit,  both  fresh  and  in  the 
form  of  a  wonderful  fresh  peach  cobbler, 
prepared  by  the  bakers  of  the  Senate 
and  House  Restaurants.  I  want  to  ac- 
knowledge Mr.  Kermit  Cowan  and  Mr. 
Joseph  Diamond,  managers  of  the  House 
and  Senate  restaurants  for  their  fine  co- 
operation in  producing  the  finest  fresh 
peach  cobbler  that  I  have  ever  tasted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  South  Carolina  peach 
orchards  now  number  into  the  thousands 
and  the  number  of  fruit  bearing  trees 
are  just  under  2  million — latest  available 
figures.  South  Carolina  is  now  second 
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only  to  California  in  number  of  peach 
producing  trees  with  our  high  speed  in- 
terstate highway  systems,  as  well  as  the 
new  mechanical  methods  of  harvesting 
our  fruit,  the  great  eastern  markets  are 
all  within  20-hour  delivery  distance  for 
fruit  harvested  in  the  sandliills  of  east- 
ern South  Carolina  to  the  foothills  of 
the  great  Smoky  Mountains  in  the  north- 
west section  of  our  great  State. 

Among  the  many  fruit  farmers  who 
have  contributed  so  much  to  the  peach 
industry  in  South  Carolina,  many  are 
active  as  officers  and  directors  of  the 
Peach  Council  and  Promotion  Board. 
They  are  as  follows: 

H.  D.  Barnett,  president;  Richard  Tay- 
lor, first  vice  president;  Allen  Belcher, 
second  vice  president  and  treasurer;  Ben 
Boatv.right.  executive  secretary;  direc- 
tors: Tracy  Childres,  Manning  Shuler, 
Toy  Hyder,  Ralph  Thompson,  Vincent 
Caggiano,  E.  C.  Black,  J.  M.  Vaim,  Tracy 
Gaines,  Maynard  Watson,  Pat  Chappell, 
Burney  Chappell,  Frank  Bush,  J.  Calvin 
Rivers,  Jr.,  Jerrold  Watson,  and  Cleve- 
land Holmes. 

The  South  Carolina  Peach  Council  can 
boast  of  three  national  presidents  of  the 
National  Peach  Council;  namely.  Mr. 
Paul  Black  of  Spartanburg,  Mr.  Mark 
Boatwright  of  Johnston,  and  Mr.  Tracy 
Gaines  of  Inman. 

I  should  also  like  to  thank  the  follow- 
ing gentlemen,  without  whose  help  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  organize 
"South  Carolina  Peach  Week": 

Dr.  William  H.  Wiley,  dean,  Clemson 
University  College  of  Agriculture;  Dr. 
T.  L.  Serm.  head,  Clemson  University 
department  of  horticulture;  Roy  J.  Fer- 
ree,  horticulture  department — peach 
specialist — Clemson  University;  Mr.  John 
D.  Ridley,  area  agent,  horticulture,  of 
Spartanburg,  and  Mr.  J.  Whit  Gilliam, 
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county  agent  of  Edgefield,  S.C.  Trans- 
portation for  the  fruit  was  donated  by 
Mr.  L.  G.  DeWitt.  The  orchard-ripe  fresh 
peaches  were  donated  by  Mr.  E.  R.  Taylor 
of  Greer,  Mr.  Louis  Caggiano — Sunny 
Slope  Farms — of  Cowpens,  Mr.  Bobby 
Dandy — Cox  Farms — of  Greer,  Mr. 
Woodrow  C.  Cash  of  Cowpens,  Mr.  James 
R.  Sease  of  Gilbert,  Mr.  L.  D.  Holmes  & 
Son  of  Johnston,  Van  Brothers  of  Tren- 
ton. Mr.  Carroll  Clark  of  Trenton,  and 
G.  C.  Holmes  &  Son — South  "C"  Farms— 
of  Johnston. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing  my  remarks, 
I  wish  to  commend  the  efforts  of  the 
entire  agriculture  industry  of  South 
Carolina.  They  are  striving  to  produce 
better  quality  food  efficiently  and  eco- 
nomically. They  are  doing  their  part  to 
help  provide  better  nutrition  to  an  ever- 
growing consumer  market. 


RESULTS  OF  A  PUBLIC  OPINION 
POLL  CONDUCTED  IN  THE  FOURTH 
DISTRICT  OF  INDIANA 


HON.  E.  ROSS  ADAIR 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  5,  1970 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  results 
of  my  recent  public  opinion  poll  con- 
ducted in  the  Fourth  District  of  Indiana 
have  just  been  compiled  and  I  would  like 
to  share  them  with  my  colleagues.  In  my 
view,  the  opinion  trends  are  significant 
in  view  of  the  problems  we  face  today. 
These  results  are  based  upon  approxi- 
mately 18,000  responses  from  the  people 
of  the  Fourth  District,  in  addition  to  the 
himdreds  of  letters  written  by  conceiTied 
constituents  who  wanted  to  expand  on 
their  views.  The  results  were  as  follows: 


Yes 


No 


Undecided 


No  vote 


1.  Do  you  support  President  Nnon  s  decision  to  destroy  the  Communist  sanctuaries  m  Cambodia? 

2.  In  order  to  encourage  industry  to  install  antipollution  devices,  would  you  la»or  granting  ta>  credits  (or  compliance  and  fines  for  failure' 

t0C0mply?._ 

3.  Do  you  la*or  retumwij  a  certain  percentage  of  Federal  tax  revenue  to  State  and  local  governments  to  relieve  pressure  on  local  tax 
resources  as  proposed  by  President  Nnon'. 


4.  Regarding  Student  Disorders,  which  course  do  you  think  Congress  should  take? 

(a)  Stop  all  Federal  funds  to  schools  whose  administrators  tail  to  curb  disorders? 

(b)  Deny  Federal  aid  to  individual  students  committing  these  disruptions? 

(c)  No  Federal  intervention? ._ "" 

5.  Many  suggestions  have  been  made  tor  curbing  mflation.  What  do  you  tavor? 

(a)  Curtail  Federal  spending? 

(b)  Raise  taxes? 

(c)  Control  credit? __ '.'.'.'... 

(d)  Wage  and  price  control?     .  -----.!I".!"I"" 

6.  Do  you  favor  continuation  of  the  Federal  farm  price  support  legislation?. i^""""!!*!!!"'!!] 

7.  Do  you  favor  changing  the  present  lottery  system  for  military  service  to  an  an-voiunteer'ariTiV? 

8.  Do  you  favor  lowering  the  voting  age  tc  18  or  19  or  20?  If  your  answer  is  "yes",  circle  one  ot  the  above' 
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Of  those  who  favored  lowering  the  vot- 
ing age:  26  percent  favored  18  as  the 
age;  53  percent  favored  19  as  the  age;  17 
percent  favored  20  as  the  age;  and  4  per- 
cent made  no  selection. 


PROPHETS  OF  DOOM  ARE  LOSINQ 
BATTLE 


HON.  JOHN  T.  MYERS 

or    IKDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  5,  1970 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  read  this 
last  week  an  article  which  was  most  in- 
teresting and  in  my  opinion,  most  ap- 
propriate. At  a  time  when  so  many  in 


our  Nation  are  reciting  all  the  wrongs 
in  this  country  and  finding  fault  with 
everything  and  everyone  it  is  refreshing 
to  read  an  article  like  this.  The  author 
has  proposed  that  people  take  action 
through  more  self-help.  Not  only  do  I 
agree  with  this  philosophy,  but  I  take 
extra  pride  in  that  the  author  is  my 
wife's  imcle. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Prophets  of  Doom   Are  Losing  Battle 
(By  Dan  Murphy) 

Maybe  you'd  like  to  Itnow  that  In  my  case, 
at  least,  the  prophets  of  doom  are  losing  the 
battle.  Often  I  don't  even  listen  to  their 
scare  talk  anymore.  After  all,  I  t<x5  observe  .  . . 
and  I  like  mcwt  of  what  I  see. 

The  Nader  types  find  death  and  destruc- 


tion everywhere  ...  in  the  meat  they  eat, 
the  cars  they  drive  and  the  dolls  their  babies 
play  with.  Phooey.  We  do  have  meat  to  eat. 
which  beats  rice.  Maybe  the  car  needs  more 
padding,  but  I  prefer  it  to  a  rickshaw,  wheel- 
barrow or  bicycle. 

A  West  Coast  professor  Is  raking  In  fan- 
tastic fees  for  telling  us  we'll  drown  In  our 
own  wastes  within  20-30  years.  If  he'd  rtin  a 
scythe  around  a  40-acre  field  some  summer 
day,  he'd  find  there  is  lot  of  nice,  clean  space 
left  .  .  .  kept  that  way  for  100  years  by  people 
who  both  understand  and  appreciate  nature. 

Protect  the  consumer,  the  gloomles  cry. 
Okay.  There  are  some  crooks,  both  buyers  and 
sellers.  But  I  have  a  credit  card  from  a  bank 
I've  never  seen,  telling  me  and  millions  of 
others  that  we  are  basically  honest. 

My  watch  keeps  time,  my  roof  doesn't  leak, 
my  perma-pressed  pants  need  only  a  little 
pressing.  Wheatles  may  not  make  me  a  cham- 
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plon,  but  they  taste  good.  My  suits  last  a 
long,  long  time. 

People  nearly  always  return  a  smile.  1 
know  at  least  300  youngsters  who  wouldn't 
know  a  Jail  from  the  Taj  Mahal.  I  can  phone 
anyone  I  know  In  the  48  states  for  a  dollar 
.  .  .  and  most  of  them  still  speak  to  me. 

This  evening,  In  my  own  yard,  I  saw  a 
woodpecker,  a  robin  and  a  sparrow  sharing 
the  same  tree  with  a  squirrel  .  .  .  not  a 
chirp  about  DDT. 

My  25-year-old  typewriter  makes  a  satis- 
factory noise  when  I  work.  My  youngsters 
not  only  demonstrate  affection  but  they're 
good  house  painters. 

Most  of  the  people  I  know  solve  problems, 
rather  than  complain.  In  fact,  moet  people 
actually  enjoy  their  work.  (I've  often  won- 
dered If  those  who  won't  work  enjoy  not 
working. ) 

So  the  pessimists  can  peddle  their  over- 
stuffed worries  elsewhere.  The  pursuit  of  fear, 
misery  and  trouble  has  become  profitable  for 
some  p>eople. 

I'm  finding  my  share  and  more  of  happy 
days  on  this  earth.  Good  things  happen  like 
clockwork.  It  Is  even  going  to  rain,  one  of 
these  davs.  Want  to  bet? 


SOCIAL  MAN  IN  CONFLICT  WITH  HIS 
ECONOMIC  SELF 


HON.  EDWARD  G.  BIESTER,  JR. 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  5,  1970 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  place  in  the  Congressional 
Record  the  text  of  a  thoughtful  article 
written  by  one  of  my  constituents,  Dfl\id 
P.  Ea.5tburn.  president  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  Philadelphia,  on  what  he 
perceptively  calls  the  conflict  between 
"The  Social  and  Economic  Man."  The 
article  originally  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times.  Sunday.  August  2,  1970.  I 
commend  it  to  my  colleagues: 
Point  of  View:  Sociai,  Man  in  Conflict 
WrtH  His  Economic  Self 

With  attention  focused  on  violence  in  the 
Parrot's  Beak.  Kent  State,  and  countless  city 
streets,  there  is  danger  of  losing  sight  of  a 
desperate  conflict  underlying  much  of  the 
violence.  This  is  the  conflict  between  Eco- 
nomic Man  and  Social  Man. 

Each  of  us,  of  course,  is  both  Economic  and 
Social  Man.  Each  of  us  is  concerned  with 
making  a  living  and  with  living  with  his  fel- 
lows, but  the  mix  varies,  and  It  Is  there  that 
the  source  of  conflict  lies.  Those  who  are  90 
per  cent  Economic  Man  see  today's  world  dif- 
ferently from  those  who  are  90  per  cent  Social 
Man.  Many.  In  whom  the  proportions  more 
nearly  approach  50-50.  are  torn  apart  by  con- 
flicting beliefs.  And  so  we  have  a  kind  of 
national  schizophrenia  which  is  both  divisive 
and  debilitating. 

It  Is  easy,  of  course,  to  overdraw  the  con- 
trast between  economic  and  social  values, 
but  as  a  first  approximation,  let  us  consider 
the  following  shorthand  description  of  char- 
acteristics and  concerns: 

Economic  man  Social  man 

Production -  Distribution 

Goods  &  services People 

Monev  values Human  values 

Work  &  discipline Self-reallzalton 

Competition Cooperation 

Lalssez  falre Involvement 

Inflation Unemployment 

Economic  Man  tends  to  be  concerned  pri- 
marily with  producing  goods  and  services, 
with  quantitative  problems.  He  is  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  doubling  In  the  nation  s  real 
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output  over  the  past  quarter  of  a  century. 
Ironically,  however,  his  very  success  has  made 
It  possible  for  Soclal  Man  to  gain  a  sympa- 
thetic hearing  for  his  concerns  about  the  dis- 
tribution of  output  and  the  quality  of  life. 
The  turning  point  for  many  was  the  appear- 
ance of  Prof.  John  Kenneth  Galbralths  'The 
Affluent  Society"  In  the  late  nineteen-fifties. 
Professor  Galbraith  made  a  persuasive  argu- 
ment that  the  problem  of  production  In  this 
nation  had  been  solved.  It  Is  no  coincidence 
that  the  war  on  poverty  followed  in  the  nine- 
leen-sixiies,  and  concern  for  the  environment 
promises  to  be  the  Issue  of  the  nlneteen- 
sevemies. 

Economic  Man  embodies  many  of  the 
values  of  the  Establlslmient.  which  youth 
today  finds  so  dlswsteful.  He  believes  that 
a  relatively  free  pursuit  of  self-interest  has 
ser\ed  his  nation  well;  that  self-interest  In  a 
market  economy  Is  expressed  largely  In 
monetary  terms;  that  monetary  rewards  are 
directed  by  competition  to  the  efficient  and 
enterprising:  and  that  the  Puritan  ethic  of 
hard  work  and  self-discipline  is  still  a  major 
guldepost  to  the  good  life. 

Soclal  Man  sees  the  good  life  reached  by  a 
quite  different  route.  He  stresses  people 
rather  than  things;  human  rather  than 
monetary  values;  and  freedom  not  to  piu-sue 
one's  sel'f-interest  but  to  realize  ones  true 
Individuality  by  Involvement  in  a  coopera- 
tive way  in  solving  society's  problems. 

Obviously,  these  are  caricatures,  not  care- 
fully toned'  portraits,  yet  it  is  preci;ely  be- 
cause such  black-and-white  conceptions  exist 
that  much  of  the  current  conflict  Is  possible. 
Consider,  for  example,  the  present  effort 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  steer  a  narrow 
course  between  inflation  and  recession.  This 
task  Is  made  particularly  difficult  because  of 
the  clash  of  economic  and  social  values. 

In  the  nineteen-twentles,  the  problem  was 
simpler.  When  Inflation  got  out  of  hand,  the 
orthodox  solution  was  to  clamp  dow^l  cu  the 
ecouumy.  In  the  ensuing  recession,  men  were 
unemployed  but  prices  came  down.  Recession 
was  believed  to  be  not  only  Inevitable  but  a 
necessary  purgative;  It  was  Uie  bitter  medi- 
cine we  had  to  take  for  living  It  up. 

The  Great  Depression  changed  this  view. 
It  brought  home  the  tremendous  costs  of 
idleiiess.  the  psychological  maiming  of  a 
whole  generation.  Consequently,  the  nation 
resolved  In  the  Employment  Act  of  1946  to 
prevent  a  recurrence  of  such  disaster.  The 
Idea  of  the  Inevitability  of  milder  recessions 
persisted  during  the  nineteen-fifties,  how- 
ever. 

In  the  nlneteen-slxtles  the  public  began  to 
hope  that  recessions  might  be  avoided  al- 
together, and  as  the  decade  proceeded,  this 
hope  w;is  Increasingly  bolstered  by  unprece- 
dented success  in  keeping  the  economy  grow- 
ing. It  was  about  at  this  time  also  that  the 
nation  became  Increasingly  conscious  that 
everything  was  net  well  socially.  And  as 
prices  rose  at  a  quickening  pace  in  the  latter 
sixties,  public  authorities  became  confronted 
with  a  dilemma  more  perplexing  than  ever 
before:  how  to  curb  Inflation  without  in- 
curring recession.  The  dilemma  is  now  in  Its 
acute  phase. 

Economic  Man  Is  on  one  side.  He  has  been 
telling  the  authorities:  hang  on;  don't  let  up 
on  efforts  to  curb  inflation  until  you  really 
have  It  licked;  if  this  means  recession,  better 
pay  the  price  now  than  a  bigger  one  later. 
Social  Man  Is  on  the  other  side.  He  fears 
that  a  recession  will  hurt  most  those  who 
are  already  disadvantaged.  When  luiemploy- 
ment  rises,  as  It  must  when  the  economy 
slows,  those  who  are  laid  off  first  are  the  un- 
skilled: efforts  to  recruit  workers  from  the 
ghetto  are  suspended.  Social  Man,  therefore. 
Is  inclined  to  trade  Inflation  for  Jobs. 

It  Is  not  exactly  clear  why  these  positions 
are  held  as  firmly  as  they  are.  There  are 
economic  and  social  costs  in  both  Inflation 
and  recession.  Both  ultimately  can  destroy 
our  economy.  Both  cause  severe  distress  to 
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Important  groups  In  society  (10  per  cent  of 

the  jjopulation,  for  example.  Is  over  65.  many 
on  fixed  Incomes  that  are  eaten  up  by  infla- 
tion; 7.6  per  cent  are  working  poor,  many  of 
whom  are  put  out  of  work  In  recession). 
The  fact  is,  however,  that  Economic  Man 
tends  to  be  concerned  primarily  about  in- 
flation and  Social  Man  about  recession,  and 
so  an  Issue  of  great  significance  to  the  entire 
nation  has  tended  to  become  polarized. 

Soclal  Man  must  con\ince  Economic  Man 
that  this  Nation  cannot  prosper  unless  ac- 
tion Is  taken  to  solve  soclal  Ills.  A  great  deal 
of  progress  has  already  been  made. 

Economic  man  may  not  be  aware,  however, 
of  one  valuable  benefit  from  soclal  action: 
It  can  enhance  the  poeslblllty  that  public  au- 
thorities might  achieve  a  stable  economy.  Un- 
employment compensation  and  minimum  In- 
come malnterunce  provide  buffers  between 
the  disadvantaged  and  recession.  Better 
training  and  education  make  It  possible  for 
those  who  are  disadvantaged  at  present  to 
hold  their  own  In  recession.  If  public  authori- 
ties could  gain  more  assurance  that  their 
actions  will  not  bear  down  unfairly  on  the 
poor  and  greater  confidence  that  their  eco- 
nomic policies  will  not  have  severe  soclal  side 
eflects.  they  could  move  with  more  vigor  and 
effectiveness  against  Inflation  whenever  It 
threatened.  Social  action,  in  short,  promises 
Economic  Man  not  only  expanding  markets 
In  which  to  sell  his  wares  but  a  more  stable 
economy  In  which  to  produce  them. 

At  the  same  time,  Soclal  Man  needs  to 
understand  what  to  Economic  Man  Is  a  cen- 
tral concept  of  life:  opportunity  costs.  This 
is  the  concept  that  everything  has  a  cost  In 
terms  of  opportvmltles  foregone.  Resources 
are  scarce  and  once  a  decision  Is  made  to  use 
them  for  one  purpose,  they  are  no  longer 
available  for  another.  One  opporttinlty  cost 
of  reading  this  article,  for  example.  Is  not 
simultaneously  being  able  to  read  one  of  the 
others  In  this  newspaper. 

Economic  Man.  by  and  large.  hAs  learned 
to  live  with  this  principle.  He  Is  constantly 
forced  to  use  the  resources  at  his  command — 
money,  people,  technology— in  the  best  pos- 
sible way  to  get  the  best  possible  reeults. 
His  success  in  doing  so  determines  his  suc- 
cess as  a  btisinessman.  He  makes  his  cost 
calculations  carefully;  he  sets  priorities.  He 
has  developed  a  degree  of  patience  and  a  way 
of  looking  toward  the  long  run  In  evaluating 
progress  and  results.  Social  Man,  by  and 
large,  has  yet  to  get  the  message.  Perhaps  be- 
cause of  his  'human'  approach,  he  tends 
more  often  to  look  at  small  pwtrts  of  the  pic- 
ture, see  specific  problems  that  could  be  met 
with  relatively  small  expenditure,  and  to 
press  for  their  solution  without  realizing  the 
cumulative  Implications  of  his  proposals. 
With  so  many  things  needing  doing,  he  is 
Impatient  for  results.  If  Economic  Man  can — 
without  duUlng  the  edge  of  the  drive  for 
soclal  betterment — con^■lnce  Social  Man  that 
everything  cannot  be  achieved  at  once,  he 
will  have  gone  a  long  way  toward  a  construc- 
tive resolution  of  today's  conflict. 

Resources  are  expendable,  but  in  the  short 
run,  attempts  to  do  too  much,  to  solve  all 
our  social  problems  and  still  satisfy  our  In- 
exhaustible desires  for  material  things  will 
only  produce  inflation.  Limited  resources 
force  us  to  make  hard  decisions  about  priori- 
ties. 

In  the  longer  run.  It  Is  possible  to  meet 
rising  soclal  needs  without  sacrificing  ma- 
terial comforts;  the  slices  may  be  the  same, 
but  the  pie  can  be  bigger.  Social  Man's  best 
hope  is  to  work  with  Economic  Man  toward 
the  kind  of  dynamic  economy  that  will 
make  such  a  happy  soluticn  passible. 

Both  Economic  Man  and  Social  Man  have 
a  vital  role  to  play.  Social  problems  cannot 
be  solved  without  a  strong  and  growing  econ- 
omy, and  we  cannot  prosper  economically 
If  we  continue  to  have  large  parts  of  the  pop- 
xilatlon  not  sharing  In  the  fruits  of  produc- 
tion. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 
DURWARD  G.  HALL  ON  THE 
PANAMA  CANAL 


HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

or  MissotTsi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATUTSS 

Wednesday,  August  5.  1970 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  in- 
clude my  testimony  t)efore  the  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. U.S.  House  of  Representatives  on 
August  4, 1970.  for  the  information  of  all: 
Testimony  of  Rkpresentativi:  Durwaeo  O. 
Hall  On  thz  Panama  Canal 

Mr  Cha'.rma'.i.  Ir  appears  that  this  natloii 
has  become  "obsessed"  with  the  Idea  of  solv- 
ing up  control  of  the  Panama  Canal.  It 
Is  my  considered  Judgment  that  such  ac- 
tion II  accomplished  would  contribute  great- 
ly toward  smoothing  the  roadbed  over  wh.ch 
the  Juggernaught  of  International  commun- 
ism would  travel. 

We  have  given  away  the  Island  Iwo  Jlma 
and  plan  same  for  Ol^inawa — our  hard  won 
and  most  strategic  base  In  the  Pacific. 

We  have  given  away  Wheelus  Air  Force 
Base,  undoubtedly  Its  tarmac  wUl  soon  be- 
come a  favored  resting  place  for  aircraft 
bearing  the  hammer  and  sickle. 

Now  comes  the  news  that  the  President  has 
appointed  Mr.  Daniel  W.  Hofgren.  a  man 
whose  credentials  as  a  negotiator  are  at  best 
suspect,  to  be  a  special  representative  of  the 
United  Sutes  for  the  Interoceanlc  Canal 
negotiations,  with  the  rank  of  Ambassador 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it  Is  time  that  the 
Congress  makes  It  perfectly  clear  that  this 
nation  has  no  need  for  a  negotiator.  The 
Congress  should  make  perfectly  clear,  once 
and  for  all:  We  are  there,  we  intend  to  re- 
main there  and.  In  the  language  of  today, 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Panama  Canal  Itself— 
Is  unnegotlable.  Its  time  we  made  crystal 
clear  that  this  Involves  U.S.  territory,  and 
hence  is  a  constitutional  prerogative  of  the 
House  and  entire  Congress. 

I  have  Joined  with  my  colleagues  from 
Missouri.  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio  in  intro- 
ducing legislation  that  would  arm  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  sentiment  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  that  of  the  American 
people  m  any  future  negotiations  with  the 
Government  of  Panama  over  the  status  of  the 
Canal  Zone. 

It  Is  essential  that  this  be  done  so  that  a 
re-occurrence  of  the  abortive  proposed  1967 
treaty  does  not  come  back  to  haunt  us.  As 
many  may  remember  this  proposed  1967 
treaty  contained  provisions  that  ceded  addi- 
tional rights  of  the  Canal  Zone  to  Panama, 
gave  Panama  Joint  administration.  Increased 
our  annual  payments  to  Panama,  raised  tolls 
and  forced  the  United  States  to  share  Its  de- 
fense and  police  powers  with  Panama  When 
the  text  of  this  treaty  was  published  there 
was  a  hue  and  cry  throughout  the  United 
States  c.ppc>!lnc;  its  provisions  At  that  time 
abcut  150  members  of  Congress  Introduced 
or  co-sponsored  resolutions  e:iprcssi.,g  the 
sense  of  the  House  '.hat  it  was  the  df^-.e 
of  the  American  people  that  the  United  States 
maintain  Its  sovereignty  and  Jurisdiction  over 
the  Canal  Zone.  T^e  same  language  exists  in 
the  resolution  we  are  introducing  :od<i,. 
Public  indignation  ran  so  high  that  the  1967 
draft  tre.'.tv  was  never  sent  to  the  other  body 
for  ratification  I  ask  that  those  hearings  be 
made  a  part  of  this  hearing  record! 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  now  over  two  years 
later.  Much  has  transpired.  A  military  Junta 
is  now  ruling  Panama.  A  new  administra- 
tion has  taken  over  the  reins  here  In  Wash- 
ington On  the  other  hand,  much  has  re- 
mained the  same.  Castro  is  still  preaching 
and  exporting  revolution  In  Latin  America. 
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American  property  Is  still  being  expropri- 
ated "south  of  the  border."  Many  people 
both  here  and  abroad  call  for  the  surrender 
of  American  bases  and  rights  throughout 
the  world.  The  Panamanian  Government  Is 
aware  of  this  and  Is  now  willing  to  make 
another  attempt  to  negotiate  a  new  treaty. 
They  know  that  they  have  nothing  to  lose, 
and  everything  to  gain  They  no  doubt  feel 
that  if  they  obtain  concessions  from  us  as 
they  did  in  the  negotiations  for  the  1967 
treaty,  they  can  obtain  them  again  In  any 
new  round  of  negotiations, 

I  am  also  confident  that  the  citizenry  of 
this  country  know  and  comprehend  the  stra- 
tegic Importance  of  the  Canal  Zone.  As  a 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  I  was  pnrticularli/  concerned  about 
the  possible  effect  of  the  1967  treaty  on  both 
the  subjects  of  national  security  and  hemi- 
spheric defense.  The  importance  of  the  Canal 
Zone  as  a  bastion  on  our  "southern  flank" 
cannot  be  overrated  Without  our  control  of 
the  Canal  Zone  the  possibility  of  a  poten- 
tially hostile  regime  In  Panama  denying  ac- 
cess of  the  traiLsf erring  of  our  naval  forces 
from  ocean  to  ocean  ever  grows.  The  loss 
of  this  access  could  destroy  a  link  In  our 
defense  chain  .ind  could  produce  a  disaster. 
It  Is  particularly  Inappropriate  in  this  time 
of  contingency  exjjectancy  around  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  intertwined  with  the  aspect 
of  national  security,  is  the  equally  Impor- 
tant area  of  hemisphere  defense.  TTie  Canal 
Zone  under  our  control  and  Jurisdiction 
serves  as  an  outpost  thwarting  the  perverted 
ambitions  of  Castro.  Moscow  and  Peking. 
Our  presence  serves  as  a  constant  reminder 
of  our  determination  to  stop  subversion  in 
Latin  America.  I  ask.  would  Panamanian 
control  of  the  canal  serve  a  like  purpose?  I 
think  the  answer  Is  obvious. 

Besides  military  considerations,  the  com- 
mercial considerations  must  also  be  exam- 
ined, A  Communist  or  hostile  government 
could  completely  close  the  canal  to  United 
States  shipping  Over  slxty-flve  percent  of 
all  United  States  shipping  passing  through 
the  canal  smnually  either  originates  or  ter- 
minates in  United  States  ports.  The  added 
shipping  costs,  as  well  as  the  curtailment 
of  shipping  would  be  astronomical  In  the 
event  this  f.icillty  was  denied  our  use. 

Besides  paying  the  price  for  Increased 
shipping  costs,  the  United  States  taxpayer 
could  pMDssibly  be  forced  to  surrender  his  ag- 
gregate investment  of  over  $5,000,000,000 
wh;ch  would  constitute  the  biggest  single 
"give-away"  In  recorded  history.  I  cannot 
envision  the  American  people  wishing  to 
write  off  this  huge  public  asset,  without 
some  reasonable  and  tangible  compensation 
in  rettim  Let's  at  least  put  the  question  to 
them! 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  happy  to  Inform  you 
that  many  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives are  in  total  agreement  with  the 
statement  I  have  made  here  today,  and  I  re- 
mind you  that  no  other  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment has  the  feel  or  the  knowledge  of  the 
electorate  as  does  the  membership  of  tlie 
House. 

It  is  Imperative  that  all  who  are  con- 
cerned do  everything  in  their  power  now.  to 
prevent  the  surrender  of  our  right  to  the 
control  of  the  Panama  Canal.  We  cannot  sit 
Idly  by  and  watch  the  Panama  Canal  be- 
come .".nother  Suez. 


MORE  ABOUT  RHODESIA 


HON.  ODIN  UNGEN 

OF    MIN.N'ESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  5,  1970 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  1, 
I  made  a  statement  before  this  body  to 
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shed  light  on  recent  events  concerning 
the  status  of  Rhodesia  and  her  struggle 
for  recognition  among  the  comity  of  na- 
tions. At  that  time  I  emphasized  several 
important  points;  namely,  that  Rhodesia 
adequately  fulfills  the  criteria  for  ac- 
knowledgment as  an  autonomous  state, 
that  Rhodesia  is  not  the  "threat  to  world 
peace"  and  the  "bogeyman"  that  some 
would  have  us  believe,  and  that  the  pres- 
ent U.S.  policy  of  confrontation  and  non- 
recognition  are  gravely  injurious  to  our 
best  Interests. 

At  this  time.  I  am  pleased  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  a  recent  article  by  the 
noted  columnist.  James  J.  Kilpatrick, 
which  further  strengthens  my  convic- 
tions that  we  have  been  led  down  the 
wrong  path.  It  is  my  urgent  hope  that 
the  newly  elected  British  Government 
will  put  a  quick  end  to  the  discredited 
and  pointless  policies  of  enmity  and 
ostracism  toward  Rhodesia,  and  that  the 
United  States  will  have  the  wisdom  to 
follow  suit. 
The  article  follows: 
U.N.  Impotence  Matches  Its  Hypocrisy 

(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 
New  York.— The  U.N.  Security  Council 
went  through  one  of  Its  recurring  exercises 
In  huffing  and  puffing  a  few  days  ago.  the 
better  to  build  up  its  wind,  and  wound  up. 
as  usual,  by  sweating  hyp>ocrlsy  from  every 
pore. 

The  object  of  these  dumbell. exertions  was 
South  Africa,  or  more  accurately.  South 
Africa,  France  and  Great  Britain.  The  nomi- 
nal purpose  of  the  resolution  finally  adopted 
12-0,  was  to  condemn  violations  of  the  em- 
bargo on  shipment  of  arms  to  South  Africa. 
But  South  Africa  pays  no  more  attention  to 
the  Security  Council  than  a  great  dane  pays 
to  a  playing  Pekingese.  France  Is  the  largest 
supplier  of  arms  to  South  Africa,  and  finds 
It  profitable  to  stay  that  way.  Britain's  new 
Conservative  govermnent  last  week  voted 
to  resume  limited  arms  shipments. 

The  council's  impotence  as  to  South  Africa 
Is  matched  by  its  Impotence  as  to  Rhodesia. 
The  only  difference  Is  that  United  Nation's 
hypocrisy  toward  Rhodesia,  a  small  country, 
Is  meaner  .and  more  contemptible  than  its 
hypocrisy  toward  South  Africa,  which  is 
large. 

Last  month  the  U.N.  special  committee  on 
enforcement  of  Rhodeslan  sanctions  brought 
In  its  third  report.  This  bulky  paper,  run- 
ning to  337  pages,  is  quite  unlntenUonally 
one  of  the  funnier  documents  of  the  sum- 
mer. The  United  Nations,  it  will  be  recalled, 
has  formally  ostracized  Rhodesia  from  the 
family  of  nations  as  a  punishment  for  her 
multiple  sins.  These  sins  are.  first,  that 
Rhodesia  had  the  Indecency  to  secede  from 
the  British  Commonwealth:  second,  that  her 
franchise  falls  short  of  one-man.  one-vote; 
and  third,  that  Rhodesia  constitutes  a  threat 
to  the  peace. 

The  first  and  second  sins  are  none  of  the 
United  Nations'  business.  The  third  is  a  trans- 
parent falsehood.  Yet  Rhodesia  remains.  In 
theory,  utterly  Isolated  from  the  commerce 
of  the  civilized  world,  an  "illegal  regime" 
that  must  be  starved  and  whipped  to  Its 
knees. 

Somehow  the  sanctions  have  not  worked 
out  that  way.  As  the  committee  unhappily 
acknowledged,  the  sanctions  "have  not  been 
fully  effective  and  have  not  led  to  the  de- 
sired restilts."  And  why  Is  this?  It  Is  because 
much  of  the  world  Is  paying  leee  and  leee 
attention  to  them.  Ref>orts  of  evasions,  far 
from  declining  In  number,  are  soaring;  there 
were  60  such  reports  last  year.  But  31  coun- 
tries, including  27  members  of  the  UJ*.. 
will  not  even  answer  the  committee's  mall. 
It  Is  all  very  sad.  Plainly,  the  Illegal  regime 
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Is  thriving.  By  Britain's  own  estimate,  Rho- 
desia's export  trade — In  the  very  teeth  of 
the  sanctions — Jumped  from  $227  million  In 
1968  to  »336  million  in  1969.  Immigration  to 
Rhodesia  is  increasing.  Last  year  a  record 
254,000  tourists  strolled  the  streets  of  Salis- 
bury. 

The  Rhodesia  government  will  not  have 
the  kindness  to  die.  It  has  announced  plans 
for  more  airfields,  public  parks  and  game  pre- 
serves to  attract  even  more  visitors.  And  in 
the  private  sector,  sighed  the  committee: 
"the  Illegal  regime  is  reported  to  have  com- 
pleted five  new  hotels  In  1969,  with  more 
than  20  major  hotel  projects  in  various  stages 
of  implementation." 

When  does  the  show  stop?  An  honest 
United  Nations,  applying  moral  suasion  to 
the  world  as  It  is.  could  perform  a  uselul 
purpose.  But  nothing  of  value  Is  gained  so 
long  as  the  United  Nations  proclaims  empty 
embargoes  and  Imbecile  sanctions  upon  a 
world  as  the  world  Is  not. 


ACTIONS.  NOT  TALK.  WILL  CHANGE 
NATION 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Wednesday,  August  5,  1970 

Mr.  SIKES^fir.  Speaker,  the  lead  edi- 
torial in  thMP&sacola  News  Journal  of 
Sunday.  Aul^t  2,  elaborated  in  a  most 
effective  way  on  the  need  to  translate  the 
views  of  youth  into  constructive,  not  de- 
structive, action.  It  makes  good  sense  and 
good  reading.  I  respectfully  urge  my 
colleagues  to  give  full  thought  to  its 
message : 
Actions.   Not   Talk,    Wnx    Change    Nation 

Jack  Anderson  said  It. 

U.S.  Rep.  Bob  Sikes  endorsed  It. 

And  we  could  not  agree  more. 

It  Is  time  for  the  youth  of  the  nation,  so 
verbally  concerned  with  the  state  of  the 
world,  to  translate  their  views  into  direct  ac- 
tion—not the  destructive  action  with  which 
we  are  all  too  familiar,  but  constructive 
action. 

Anderson,  who  writes  a  dally  syndicated 
column  which  appears  In  The  Pensacola 
News,  recently  made  this  appeal  to  youth: 

"Stir  the  starry-eyed  from  their  pseudo- 
romantic  dreams:  rouse  them  to  their  feet; 
inspire  them  to  substitute  deeds  for  dreams. 
Invite  the  militants  down  from  their  soap- 
boxes; challenge  them  to  exchange  their 
rhetoric  for  practical  solutions." 

"Fill  your  Summer  with  constructive,  not 
destructive,  activity.  If  you  can  find  no  great 
catise.  settle  for  a  small  cause.  In  Salt  City 
(for  Inrtance)  white  Mormon  teenagers 
mowed  lawns,  washed  cars,  sold  baked  cooks, 
cleaned  garages  and  did  yard  work  to  raise 
more  than  $25,000  to  help  build  a  Negro 
church. 

"You  can  do  as  much.  Organize  a  project 
of  your  own;  roll  up  your  sleeves:  pitch  in 
and  do  something  Wvyi  i.li..l.;;t." 

This  column  struck  the  right  note  with 
Congressmnn  Sikes.  who  took  the  trouble  to 
repeat  It  in  his  weekly  report  from  Wash- 
ington. 

It  also  strikes  the  right  note  with  editors 
of  this  newspaper,  who  have  been  urging  a 
similar  course  for  some  time  In  these 
columns. 

Though  West  Florida  has  been  fortunate 
in  having  been  spared,  largely,  the  agonies 
of  racial  and  student  dissent  which  have 
marred  so  much  of  the  nation  over  the  r>«st 
few  years,  we  are  certain  this  is  not  because 
of  lack  of  concern  by  our  young  people. 

They  are  concerned. 

And  rightly  so. 
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For  while  there  is  much  In  this  nation 
that  is  good — and  we  happen  to  prefer  It  to 
all  other  nations — there  is  no  doubt  there 
are  many  areas  which  could  stand  improve- 
ment. 

Yet  we  are  convinced  the  only  way  these 
improvements  can  be  made  is  through  ac- 
tion, not  rhetoric:  through  example,  not 
jxjlemics. 

Are  the  elders  intolerant?  Is  this  wrong? 
Then  show  It  Is  wrong— by  practicing 
tolerance. 

Are  the  elders  hypocritical?  Is  this  wrong.' 
Show  it  Is  wrong — by  practicing  honesty. 

Are  the  elders  not  peaceful?  Is  this  wrong? 
Show  It  Is  wrong — by  being  peaceful. 

According  to  John  D  Rockefeller  III,  in  a 
recent  speech,  "Young  people  today  are  com- 
mitted to  values  of  love,  human  dignity.  In- 
dividual rights  and  trust  in  one's  fellcw- 
man  .  .  ." 

But  their  elders  see  little  of  love  In  blatant 
and  casual  sex.  in  rock-and-bottle  throwing 
confrontations:  see  little  respect  for  human 
dignity  in  those  shouting  obscenities  and 
epithets  at  those  who  disagree  with  them;  see 
little  respect  for  Individual  rights  In  cam- 
pus seizures,  the  burning  of  private  build- 
ings and  public  Institutions.  In  shouting 
down  speakers;  little  trust  shown  by  those 
who  will  not  believe  most  people  are  basically 
decent  and  are  trying  to  work  cut  solu- 
tions. . .  . 

In  West  Florida,  as  elsewhere,  the  elders 
have  their  share  of  intolerance,  hypocrisy, 
greed,  lust^all  the  base  emotions  of  human- 
kind. 

We  also  have  our  share  of  decency,  respect, 
honesty,  and  love. 

Y'et  If  our  youngsters  hope  to  make  a  bet- 
ter world  they  must  demonstrate  they  do, 
indeed,  have  more  of  the  latter  and  less  of 
the  former  than  their  elders — and  they  can't 
do  it  by  talking. 

In  West  Florida,  also,  we  have  our  share 
of  social  problems:  Inadequate  housing,  en- 
vironmental pollution,  racial  disharmony. 
Inept  politicians,  even  some  unemplo3mient. 

And  youngsters  can  do  something  about  It. 

As  Anderson  points  out.  If  there  are  no 
great  causes  at  the  moment,  then  find  smal- 
ler ones. 

Clean  the  roadways.  Join  the  fight  on  pol- 
lution. Work  to  elect  politicians  who  are  hon- 
est, sincere  and  capable— -even  If  you  can't 
vote,  you  can  campaign,  help  convince  those 
who  can. 

No  Jobs?  Create  them  Find  your  own.  Do 
yard  work— or,  as  In  one  case  we  read  about, 
form  a  corporation  to  build  ^^reehouses  for 
youngsters  to  play  in. 

The  opportunities.  In  this  great  nation  of 
ours,  in  our  own  West  Florida,  are  limited 
only  by  the  lack  of  Imagination,  the  lack  of 
dedication  of  each  individual. 

With  Imagination,  with  dedication,  the  pos- 
slbllltles  are  endless. 

The  Escambia  High  School  Rebelalres.  a 
talented  and  entertaining  choral  group 
which  left  Pensacola  Saturday  for  a  three- 
week  concert  tour  In  Europe.  pro\-lde  this 
community  with  an  excellent  and  highly 
commendable  example  of  positive  effort. 

The  youngsters  worked  long  hours  to  raise 
$25,000  for  the  Summer  tour,  and  their  ap- 
pearance overseas  will  be  an  Inspiration  for 
all  Pensacolians  who  are  troubled  by  unrest 
among  many  of  today's  yotith. 

Paced  with  the  money-raising  challenge 
six  weeks  ago.  the  students  used  their  Initia- 
tive and  energy  In  a  variety  of  enterprises  to 
collect  funds  voluntarily.  We  are  proud  they 
made  It — and  this  sort  of  challenge  and  ulti- 
mate victory  proves  that  today's  American 
youngster  Is  willing  to  battle  the  odds  for 
positive  achievement. 

The  world  can  be  a  better  place.  You — 
youngsters  and  elders  alike — can  start  mak- 
ing it  a  better  place  by  contributing  some- 
thing positive,  as  Escambia  High's  Rebelalres 
contributed.  Instead  of  talking. 
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LEAGUE  OF  POW/MIA  FAMILIES 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 
Wednesday.  August  5.  1970 

Mr.  BOB  WnSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently the  families  of  US.  servicemen 
who  are  prisoners,  or  missing  and  be- 
lieved to  be  prisoners,  in  Southeast  Asia, 
opened  a  new  Wasliington  headquarters. 
Their  goal  is  to  generate  increased  public 
concern  about  the  prisoners  and  missing 
men,  and  to  stimulate  growing  public  in- 
volvement in  programs  designed  for  this 
pui-pose. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  be  present  at  the 
ceremonies  in  which  these  brave  wives 
and  parents  formally  opened  their  new 
oflBce.  They  are  located  at  1  Constitution 
Avenue  NE.,  just  across  the  street  from 
the  New  Senate  Office  Building,  in  space 
which  has  been  donated  to  them,  rent- 
free,  by  the  Reserve  OflBcers  Association. 

The  organization,  now  incorporated  as 
the  National  League  of  Famihes  of 
American  Prisoners  and  Missing  in 
Southeast  Asia,  is  one  that  all  citizens 
can  warmly  endorse.  But  I  am  partic- 
ularly proud  of  the  league  because  it  had 
its  genesis  in  my  district  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Mrs.  Sybil  Stockdale,  who  is 
serving  as  chairman  of  the  board.  Mrs. 
Stockdale  has  been  indefatigable  in  her 
efforts  to  shed  new  light  on  the  prisoner 
issue,  and  to  insure  that  Americans  are 
made  more  fully  aware  of  the  terrible 
plight  these  men  have  now  suffered  for 
periods  of  4,  5.  6  years,  as  well  as  the 
dreadful  anguish  of  their  wives,  children, 
and  parents. 

All  of  us  in  the  Congress  should  be 
doing  whatever  we  can  to  support  the 
League  of  Families,  as  well  as  seeking 
new  initiatives  of  our  own. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  league 
currently  is  attempting  to  win  approval 
from  the  House  and  Senate  leadership 
for  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Congress  de- 
voted solely  to  the  prisoner  issue.  I,  for 
one,  certainly  would  support  such  a 
meeting. 

The  league's  Washington  office  is 
manned  by  the  national  coordinator. 
Mrs.  Iris  R.  Powers,  mother  of  a  missing 
Ani.y  warrant  officer;  and  by  two  Air 
Force  wives,  Mrs.  Joan  Vinson  and  Mrs. 
Mary  Jane  McManas.  whose  husbands 
are  missing  or  imprisoned. 

Their  first  newsletter  has  just  gone 
out  to  families  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  I  am  tremendously  impressed 
by  the  scope  of  activities  they  have  un- 
dertaken and  are  planning  to  underuke. 
I  know  that  all  Members  will  be  inter- 
ested in  the  wonderful  work  of  this  hu- 
manitarian, nonprofit  organization.  For 
the  benefit  of  those  who  may  not  have 
seen  the  league's  newsletter.  I  have  ex- 
tracted some  of  the  material  which  I 
think  Members  will  find  of  particular 
interest.  The  excerpts  follow: 

Excerpts  Prom  Newsletter  of  League 

Prime  Minister — We  met  here  in  DC  with 
Prim.--  Minister  Olaf  Palme  of  Sweden,  and 
made  a  strong  plea  for  him  tn  try  and  try 
again,  to  reinforce  his  contacts  with  North 
Vietnam  and  its  allies,  in  efforts  to  obtain 
humanitarian  treatment  for  our  men.  At  his 
request,  we  have  furnished  him  with  a  list 
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of  all  the  prisoners  and  missing  men.  He  said 
lie  win  :ry  t<j  help  ibut  quietly,  and  out  of 
the  public  spotlight  I .  We  told  him  that  If 
he  su'.cerely  wants  to  Improve  Swedish- 
American  Illations,  as  he  has  s'atod,  there 
would  be  nj  better  way  of  acoomplishing 
that  purp>osi>  than  his  determined  help  In 
solvtHi,  the  low  MIA  problem. 

Msycir  W:sh  'igfo^i.— When  we  learned  that 
D  C  M.iyor  Walter  Washington  and  Mrs. 
W.i?h:neton  weie  to  make  an  around-the- 
w.ir'.c'  XT'.p.  \l.<;t.n?  wi'h  foreign  official  press, 
and  business  and  women's  groups  in  a  num- 
ber oi  countries,  we  arranged  to  talk  with 
him  before  his  departure,  and  asked  that 
both  h,''  and  Mrs.  W.ishingtcn  raise  the  pris- 
oner i.-'sue  whenever  possible  in  their  meet- 
ings We  consider  that  every  personal  contact 
an.om  can  make  abroad  will  serve  our  cause. 

Opc-.ing  Cfremoiii-:.<;.  —We  formally  opened 
our  DC.  office  with  a  press  conference  and 
open  house  both  of  which  drew  outstanding 
atteiiiJance  You  may  have  seen  the  excel- 
lent CBS  coverage,  quoting  Sybil  as  s.iying 
that  POW  MIA  families  "have  worked  too 
long  out  of  their  living  rooms  and  kitchens" 
and  that  the  new  office  will  give  the  League 
The  ability  to  better  coordinate  its  activities, 
broaden  communicaiion  with  family  mem- 
bers, and  stimulate  improved  press-cover.ige 
and  public  involvement.  We  also  were  able 
to  .o-rui  attention  on  the  cmis^ion:^  from  the 
so-called  ■'complete  list"  of  prisoners  North 
Vietnam  reportedly  gave  the  Committee  of 
Liaison  We  did  this  by  presenting  one  wife 
I  as  a  typical  example  of  many  other  fam- 
ilies i.  who-h.as  photographs  of  her  husband 
released  oy  the  communists  ai  the  time  of 
capture,  although  his  name  did  net  appear 
on  the  list.  This  effectively  punctured  the 
spurious  North  V'ietn.imese  i.l;;:m  And.  at 
the  same  time,  we  reminded  the  press  that 
many  hundreds  of  others  have  never  been 
ident.r.fd  ^t  all  and  h.ave  never  been  allowed 
to  V  r;'e. 

Senate  Signatures. — To  help  support  a  Jun- 
ior Chamber  of  Commerce  peiitirn  signing 
drr.  e.  we  took  part  in  a  kick-itf  signing  cere- 
monv  in  tiie  Senate,  with  22  Senators  placing 
their  names  at  the  'op  of  the  petition,  in  a 
matter  of  35  or  40  minutes,  as  they  scurried 
bac'K  and  form  fr.im  an  important  debate  on 
the  fltxir.  Senator  Dole  was  especially  helpful 
In  rounding  up  colleagues  to  sign  the  peti- 
tion, and  many  in  tne  group  were  members 
Vi'ho  arr  pegged  .is  'do\es  " 

Meeting  nith  Speaker. — On  July  10.  six  of 
us  met  with  House  Speaker  John  McCormack 
to  seek  his  assistance  in  obtaining  a  Joint 
Meeting  of  Congress  devoted  to  the  POW/ 
MIA  issue.  This  could  be  the  most  important 
forum  we  might  ever  obtain,  particularly 
with  all  of  the  foreign  miiustcrs  and  am- 
bassadors in  attendance,  as  well  as  possible 
live  TV  coverage.  Sybil  told  the  Speaker.  In 
part.  "There  could  be  no  more  stirring  evi- 
dence of  our  national  concern  for  man's 
humanity  to  m;in  than  a  Joint  meeting  of 
Congress  focused  on  the  forgotten  Americans 
of  the  Southeast  Asia  war  "  The  Speaker 
promised  to  give  the  matter  most  serious 
consideration." 

Other  Leaders — On  July  24,  we  met  with 
fhe  House  Majority  and  Minority  Leaders. 
Representatives  Carl  Albert  (Okla.i  and 
Gerald  Ford  (Mich.)  to  urge  them  also  to 
support  the  plea  for  a  Joint  meeting.  Re- 
action was  excellent.  They  both  said  they 
would  endorse  the  meeting.  We  are  arranging 
similar  meetings  with  the  Senate  leader- 
ship and  with  other  Influential  members  of 
both   the  House  and  Senate. 

Donat'ons. — Most  cf  you  know  by  now 
of  Vice  President  Agnew's  generous  dona- 
tion to  the  League  of  $12,500.  representing 
his  "royalties"  from  the  sale  of  Agnew  wrist- 
watches  and  sweatshirts.  We  were  Invited 
to  the  White  House  to  accept  the  checks. 
Other  donations  also  have  been  coming  In. 
in  amounts  ranging  from  SI  to  $100. 

Seics  Media  Trip. — Thje«  ol  our  mem- 
bers— Candy  Parrlsh.  Kathy  Plowman,  and 
Jane    Tschudv — traveled    to    New    York    to 
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talk  with  editors  of  magazines,  TV  net- 
works, and  other  media.  In  three  days,  they 
accomplished  more  than  they  had  dared 
hop)*.  Examples:  ABC  will  present  a  "special" 
on  September  14;  NBC  is  considering  a  spot 
on  their  First  Tuesday  program:  Ladles  Home 
Journal  has  promised  an  article  with  (hope- 
fully) a  tear-out  letter  for  readers  to  mall 
in  expressing  concern  (then  a  later  follow-up 
after  delivering  the  letters  to  Paris):  Pris- 
clUa  Buckley  of  National  Review  will  do  an 
editorial,  and  there  may  be  a  possibility  of 
William  P.  Buckley's  devoting  one  of  his 
hour-long  television  shows  to  the  POW  MIA 
Issue.  The  gals  who  made  the  trip  per- 
formed an  outstanding  service,  and  we  will 
keep  similar  projects  moving  at  carefully 
spaced  Intervals,  Unrelat«l  to  the  New  "Vork 
trip,  but  of  like  Interest,  the  League  has  been 
interviewed  by  Dan  Green  of  the  National 
Observer,  who  is  preparing  what  we  hope 
win  be  a  major  POW  MIA  story.  George 
Fielding  Eliot,  the  noted  author,  has  written 
an  article  for  distribution  in  the  Family 
Magazine  on  25  August  (supplement  to 
medium-size   circulation   newspapers). 

Speaker's. — We  know  that  one  of  our  most 
valuable  assets  is  the  articulate,  dynamic 
League  member  We're  fortunate  in  having 
so  many  in  this  category,  and  we  plan  to 
make  good  use  of  them.  We  are  working  out 
details  for  a  solidly  organized  Speakers' 
Bureau  and  are  making  contacts  for  our  gals 
to  speak  as  often  as  possible  to  both  national 
and  Internationa!  groups. 

.'Vf/.4  Emphasis  —Much  of  the  attention 
that  has  been  given  to  the  POW  MIA  prob- 
lem by  the  press  and  public  has  been  directed 
at  the  prisoners  held  In  North  Vietnam,  and 
to  various  negotiations  and  contacts  with  the 
government  in  Hanoi.  Some  of  this  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  curtain  of  secrecy  has  not 
been  held  so  tightly  In  place  by  the  North 
Vietnamese,  and  the  press  (and,  therefore, 
the  public)  has  been  given  more  frequent 
glimpses  of  the  prisoners  and  prison  condi- 
tions In  North  Vietnam.  The  result  has  been 
disheartening  for  those  families  whose  loved 
one  Is  imprisoned  or  "missing"  and  belle\ed 
to  be  imprisoned  by  the  Viet  Cong,  the  Pathet 
Lao,  or  other  communist  forces.  They  cannot 
help  but  feel  "left  out"  when  they  see  press 
accounts  or  public  campaigns,  or  petitions  or 
letter-drives  which  are  directed  only  at  Hanoi. 
We  recognize  the  need  to  stimulate  more  in- 
terest in  and  more  publicity  about  those  who 
are  imprisoned  or  missing  In  other  places 
than  H.inol.  and  we  will  be  working  to  find 
new  ways  to  publicize  their  plight,  and  to  try 
to  assure  that  letters,  petitions,  campaigns, 
etc..  are  beamed  at  these  areas,  and  to  assure 
that  the  news  media  are  constantly  reminded 
about  These  men.  the  conditions  under  which 
they  are  held,  and  the  fact  thr.t  they  have 
never  been  identified  nor  allowed  to  write  to 
their  fimilies.  But.  of  course,  we  certainly 
will  not  neglect  those  captured  or  missing 
in  the  North.  All  cl  the  prisoners  and  missing 
will  get  our  undivided  attention. 

Billboards. — We  are  working  on  a  national 
billboard  project.  We  want  to  develop  the  best 
possible  billboard  presentation — one  that  will 
h:\ve  a  dramatic  and  compelling  Impact  on 
the  public.  Our  plan  is  to  perfect  the  bill- 
board design,  get  It  Into  production,  and  send 
the  basic  materials  to  local  communities 
throughout  the  nation. 

Neia  Media  Project. — Similarly,  we  are  pre- 
paring a  nationwide  and  foreign  news  media 
campaign.  The  materials  will  be  put  together 
professionally  and  with  the  same  care  as  the 
billboard  material.  When  the  program  Is 
ready  to  go,  you  also  will  be  able  to  help  In 
the  fulfilment  of  this  project — as  we  supply 
tho  materials. 

Encouragement. — We  have  Just  had  de- 
livered to  our  office  from  the  White  House, 
a  magnificently  framed  picture  with  three 
large  photographs  of  members  of  the  League, 
taken  with  President  and  Mrs.  Nixon.  The 
Inscription,  signed  "Richard  Nixon"  and 
"Patricia   Nixon,  "  says,  in   part:    "You  have 
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our  deep  admiration  for  your  courage  and 
determination  and  our  prayers  for  early  suc- 
cess In  our  mutual  endeavor  to  reunite  your 
families." 


MR.  AGNEWS  POLEMICS  BRING 
BALANCE  TO  U.S.  POLITICS 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  5,  1970 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ap- 
pen(3  herewith  a  vei-y  penetrating  article 
by  John  P.  Roche  in  today's  Issue  of  the 
Washington  Post  about  the  Vice  Pres- 
i<ient  which  I  am  sure  many  of  my  col- 
leagues will  want  to  read: 

Agnew's  Polemics  Bring  B.\lance  to 
U.S.  Politics 

I  wondered  how  long  it  would  take  for  the 
high  theorists  to  catch  up  with  Spiro  Agnew. 
Now  the  parade  of  analyses  has  officially 
begun  with  a  New  York  Times  Mae.\zine  piece 
by  Arthur  Schleslnger  Jr..  and  one  can  pre- 
dict that  l>efore  the  year  is  out  every  Journal 
In  the  Western  world  will  feature  a  similar 
exercise.  It  will  be  discovered  that  Agnew  is  a 
symbol  of  American  "status  displacement" 
a  paradigm  of  the  "paranoid  style"  in  Amer- 
ican politics,  a  model  of  the  "authoritarian 
personality,"  and — of  course — a  harbinger  of 
"fascism." 

This  is  go(Xl.  clean  fun  and  keeps  a  num- 
ber of  people  off  the  streets,  but  one  can 
anticipate  with  considerable  accuracy  that 
the  result^s  will  tell  us  more  about  the  anxiety 
of  the  authors  than  about  Spiro  Agnew. 
Take,  for  example,  the  statement  that 
"Agnew  IS  terrifying  di.s.sen^cr.--"  i  or  TV  pro- 
ducers or  professors  or  effete  sncbsi.  I  can 
easily  imagine  a  dissenter  being  terrified  by  a 
tough  cop  or  a  long=;horeman  or  a  hard-hat. 
But  only  a  person  born  terrified  could  pos- 
sibly flee  an  onslaught  by  the  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  in  the  same  class 
as  fear  of  college  presidents. 

Take  the  quote  from  Or.^cn  Welles  that 
Schlesinger  seemed  to  take  seriously.  Asked 
how  anyone  today  could  .care  people  the 
way  his  "War  of  the  Worlds"  radio  drama 
did  30  years  ago.  he  said  "give  unlimited  air 
time  to  Spiro  Agnew."  It  is  possible  that 
Agnew  scares  hell  out  of  Welles,  but  again  I 
submit  that  this  tells  us  something  about 
Welles,  not  Agnew. 

The  key  to  Agnew's  success  is  not  that  he 
touches  some  profound  psyciiic  nerve  in  the 
American  character,  triggering  authoritarian, 
fascist  reflexes.  It  is  rather  that  he  has  pro- 
vided some  rough  entertainment,  some 
polemical  balance  to  American  politics.  I 
don't  know  who  started  the  rumor  that  Amer- 
icans thrive  on  consensus — perhaps  President 
Lyndon  Johnson,  who  had  his  own  patented 
consensus  in  mind  and  was  delighted  to  let 
others  have  his  way.  In  fact,  Americans  have 
always  looked  on  politics  as  a  body-contact 
sport  and  were  by  1969  extremely  bored  by 
the  one-sidedness  of  the  match. 

Everywhere  the  average  citizen  looked  from 
about  1966  onward,  the  President  and  his 
administration  were  getting  the  leather.  The 
antiwar  groups  escalated  their  rhetoric  to  a 
level  that  would  constitute  sedition  Just 
about  any  place  else  in  the  world.  When 
you  turned  on  the  tube,  what  did  you  see? 
Some  militant  calling  the  F>resldent  a  "mur- 
derer" and  calling  for  a  revolution. 

Americans,  contrary  to  rumor,  are  not  pas- 
sionate devotees  of  sedition  laws  (or,  for  that 
matter,  of  any  other  kind  of  laws) .  But  when 
the  rhetoric  gets  rough,  they  expect  a  good 
verbal  brawl  with  two  contenders  in  the 
ring.  Thus  when  the  antiwar  spokesmen 
started  laying  It  on  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration, the  citizenry  waited  for  some  solid 
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counterpunchlng.  But  aside  from  a  reference 
to  "nervous  nellies"  and  a  couple  of  other 
side  shots,  the  President  "hunkered  up  like 
a  Jack  rabbit  In  a  hailstorm."  This  was  no 
bout 

Into  this  polemical  vacuum  came  Spiro 
Agnew.  Actually  his  first  "hard"  speeches 
were  pretty  mild,  say,  by  (Mmparlson  with 
any  of  FDR's  assaults  on  his  opponents.  By 
19th  century  standards,  Agnew  wouldn't 
even  have  made  it  into  the  big  ring.  But  his 
victims  responded  as  though  they  were  en 
route  to  labor  camps,  and  the  populace  sud- 
denly awoke  to  the  fact  that  a  brawl  was 
on.  Agnew  achieved  the  status  of  a  dragon 
killer  without  ever  drawing  his  sword.  He 
became  first-class  entertainment. 

Yet  the  American  pepole  are  quite  capable 
of  keeping  their  categories  straight.  Asked 
if  they  think  Agnew  is  doing  a  good  Job.  a 
majority  will  say  'yes":  asked  If  they  think 
he  would  make  a  good  President  a  majority 
will  say  "no."  Their  attitude  reflects  that 
of  the  frontier  woman  in  Abe  Lincoln's  story 
who  saw  her  hu.sband  wrestling  with  a 
bear:  "Go  It  husband,"  she  would  yell — then 
"Go  It  bear!"  The  Jackrabbit  in  a  hailstorm 
Is  not  the  American  ideal  of  a  politician, 
and  Spiro  Agnew  is  capitalizing  on  our  fond- 
ness for  a  scrap,  not  our  desperate  quest  for 
an  authoritarian  womb. 


FREEDOM  IS  A  RESPONSLBILITY 


HON.  ED  JONES 

or   TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\T:S 

Wednesday,  August  5,  1970 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  American  Legion  Auxiliary  in  Tren- 
ton, Tenn.,  recently  sponsored  an  essay 
contest  in  the  city's  schools  on  the  sub- 
ject of  freedom.  The  winner  of  the  con- 
test was  Don  King,  an  eighth  grade  stu- 
dent at  Peabody  High  School  and  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  King  of  Trenton.  I 
request  that  liis  winning  essay  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

Freedom  Is  a  Responsibility 

"When  men  like  George  Washington  fought 
the  Revolutionary  War,  they  fought  not  only 
for  their  freedom,  but  for  the  freedom  of 
their  descendants  as  well.  Many  men  like 
Nathan  Hale  gave  their  lives  for  their  coun- 
try. 

"I  regret  that  I  have  but  one  life  to  give 
for  my  country." 

"I  know  not  what  stand  others  may  take, 
but  as  for  me,  give  me  liberty  or  give  me 
death." 

Words  such  as  these  reflected  the  feelings 
of  many.  In  other  countries  many  have  died 
for  the  freedom  of  others.  Even  now,  the  U.S. 
is  Involved  In  a  war  for  the  freedom  of  South 
Vietnam.  Millions  died  In  both  the  World 
Wars.  These  men  gave  their  lives  for  a  cause 
and  a  privilege  we  take  for  granted.  Some, 
who  remember  vividly  the  oppression  in  con- 
centration camps  of  World  War  II,  still  thank 
God  every  day  for  the  freedom  they  now 
possess. 

Many  Americans  today  do  not  know  what 
a  great  gift  they  have.  How  many  people  In 
communist  countries  would  gladly  trade 
everything  they  own  for  their  freedom? 

Those  that  have  died  In  wars  have  en- 
trusted to  us  the  sacred  responsibility  of  both 
maintaining  our  freedom  and  obtaining  free- 
dom for  others.  There  have  been  quite  a  few 
coimtrles  and  probably  will  be  more  In  the 
future  who  would  not  have  freedom  If  the 
U.S.  was  not  In  existence. 

Also  we  must  think  of  freedom  within  our 
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own  country.  Our  Congressmen  make  our 
country's  laws.  Who  elects  the  Congressmen? 
We  do,  of  course.  Indirectly,  then,  we  are 
responsible  for  the  laws  we  made.  What 
would  happen  if  we  put  a  communist  in  Con- 
gress, or  in  the  White  House.  Such  a  tragic 
mistake  could  well  end  In  the  death  of  our 
country  as  we  know  It. 

Anyone  can  see  for  himself  that  there  are 
communists  in  our  country  now.  Some  are 
harmless.  Some  aren't.  The  C.  I.  A.  and  the 
F.  B.  I.  have  on  file  plenty  of  cases  in  which 
communists  were  the  key  characters.  No 
doubt  many  of  the  riots  that  are  constantly 
occurring  had  "commie"  leadership  behind 
them. 

Recently  Vice-President  Spiro  Agnew  has 
been  making  speeches  against  the  "hippies". 
He  urges  that  the  state  governments  try  to 
rid  themselves  of  these  "crackpots".  It  Is  our 
responsibility.  If  they  are  a  threat  to  our 
freedom,  to  rid  our  country  of  them. 

All  these  reasons,  and  more,  give  us  cause 
to  fight  for  our  freedom.  The  United  States 
has  been  like  a  mother  to  us.  If  our  own  lov- 
ing, devoted  mother  were  threatened 
wouldn't  we  fight  for  her?  So  ought  "we  to 
fight  for  our  country's  freedom.  May  God  be 
with  her. 
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TIMELY  OBSERVATIONS":  MARK 
EAGLETON  WAS  A  CITIZEN  'WHO 
DID  KIS  DUTY 


CONDEMNATION  OF   THE 
COMMUNIST 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  5,  1970 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very 
emphatic  defense  of  the  American  sys- 
tem and  proper  condemnation  of  the 
Communist  system  was  carried  in  the 
Saturday,  August  1.  Polish  American.  I 
believe  this  editorial  makes  its  point  quite 
well  and  therefore  I  insert  it  into  the 
Record: 

Freedom  Works  Better 
"Greedy  businesses"  in  the  capitalistic 
system  are  often  chosen  as  scapegoats  for 
environmental  pollution.  The  ►■nvlronment 
issue  has  become  one  more  tool  in  the  arsenal 
of  those  who  would  Uke  to  rework  the  Ameri- 
can economic  system  to  conform  more  closely 
to  the  statist  system  of  other  lands  where 
private  citizens  are  virtually  the  property 
of  the  state. 

But.  surrendering  to  even  the  most  tyran- 
nical form  of  state  socialism  wont  bring  an 
en\  ironmenta;  millennium.  This  fact  is  em- 
phasized by  a  press  release  from  Prague. 
Czechoslovakia.  The  release  comments  on  an 
article  in  a  Czechoslovakian  newspaper  tell- 
ing how  air  pollution  Is  threatening  to  wipe 
out  the  evergreen  forests  of  northern  Bo- 
hemia. Notes  the  release.  "Although  not  so 
intended,  the  article  amounts  to  a  refutation 
of  the  Communist  claim  that  socialism,  by  its 
very  definition,  protects  nature  from  depreda- 
tion." The  damaged  forests  mentioned  in  the 
article  cover  more  than  300  square  miles.  It  Is 
essy  to  imagine  the  uproar  that  would  be 
raised  in  the  US.,  within  the  shelter  of  our 
free  press,  if  300  square  miles  of  choice  rec- 
reational forest  land  were  threatened  with 
destruction  from  environmental  pollution. 

Under  the  freedom  of  capitalism,  the  pres- 
sures to  curb  environmental  pollution  within 
the  limits  permitted  by  a  growing  popula- 
tion Is  Irresistible.  U.S.  industries  ha\e  had 
no  choice  but  to  move  ahead  as  rapidly  as 
possible  In  meeting  environmental  problems. 
As  private  enterprises,  they  cannot  Ignore 
the  wishes  of  customers  who  are  also  the 
public.  Wliere  the  state  Is  master,  the  wishes 
of  customers  and  the  public  carry  very  little 
weight. 


HON.  W.  R.  HULL,  JR. 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\^S 
Wednesday,  August  5,  1970 

Mr.  HULL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great  Ameri- 
can and  Missourian  passed  away  recently. 
The  Honorable  Mark  Eagleton,  father  of 
Missouri's  distinguished  junior  Senator, 
Thomas  F.  Eagleton,  was  a  courageous 
fighter  for  the  best  principles  of  our 
American  democracy  and  he  will  be 
acutely  missed  by  the  many  thousands  of 
persons  who  loved  and  admired  Mark 
Eagleton, 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  an  excellent 
"Timely  Observations  "  column  which  ap- 
iDoared  in  the  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  News- 
Prec>s  eulogizing  Mr.  Eagleton: 

"Timely     Observations':     M.if.k     E.*GLrTC'N 
Was  a  Citizen  Who  Did  His  Dlty 

Going  through  life  with  Its  tortuous  ways, 
its  stumbling  blocks,  its  deceptions,  its  dis- 
appointments, one  all  too  rarely  meets  a  man 
who  Is  so  outstanding  as  to  make  a  lasting 
impression  as  to  ability,  accomplishment. 
genuineness,  and  extreme  devotion  to  public 
welfare.  Mark  Eagleton  was  such  a  man.  He 
died  unexpectedly  Saturday  night. 

This  newsman  first  came  to  know  Mark 
Eagleton  27  years  ago  when  he  was  a  corre- 
spondent at  Jefferson  City  and  a  sordid  tack 
faced  the  Senate  of  Missouri.  The  question 
was  whether  a  senator  from  St.  Louis  should 
be  expelled  on  the  ground  he  had  solicited 
a  bribe.  He  denied  the  allegation.  Mr.  Eagle- 
ton. skilled  suid  highly  reputed  lawyer  of 
St.  Louis,  was  the  man  retained  by  the  Senate 
to  prosecute  the  expulsion  case.  It  was  not 
a  duty  to  his  liking:  he  accepted  i:  solely 
because  he  thought  he  should  get  involved 
In  the  interest  of  the  public  welfare. 

The  accused  senator  was  a  powerful  man. 
He  had  political  roots  deep  not  only  in  St 
Louis  but  also  :n  other  parts  of  the  state. 
No  one  ever  thought  it  would  be  easy  to 
prove  he  should  be  expelled.  A  Senate  com- 
mliiee  of  three — -cne  of  them  State  Senator 
Francis  Smith  from  St.  Joseph- — called  on 
Mr.  Eagleton  at  his  sununer  retreat  in  Michi- 
gan and  prevailed  upon  him  to  direct  the 
prosecution  cf  the  expulsion  action  Only  a 
true  sense  of  duty  could  have  won  him  to 
the  task. 

Strong  legal  opposition  was  retained  to 
fight  the  expulscn.  and  the  Senate  floor  be- 
came a  forum  for  a  bluer  battle  over  whether 
the  accused  senator  actually  had  solicited  a 
$1,500  bribe  to  work  as  a  senator  in  behalf 
of  legislation  to  aid  the  cosmetology  business 
There  was  no  shadow  boxing:  legal  and 
political  fists  were  bared.  It  was  a  burly 
battle.  It  was  the  first  lime  in  a  century  that 
the  Senate  has  sought  to  exnel  one  of  its  own. 

Oaly  Mark  Eagleton  was  fully  a'Aare  of  the 
pressure  being  exerted  to  soften  up  the 
prosecution,  to  go  easy  on  the  accused  sena- 
tor. Some  of  the  backers  of  the  senator 
stopped  at  nothing.  There  is  a  memory  of 
Mark  Eagleton  standing  on  the  Senate  floor 
and  relating  how  threats  had  been  made 
against  iiim  and  his  family.  inc;ud:ng  one  to 
kidnap  his  young  son.  Tom,  if  the  prosecution 
was  not  halted.  But  Mr.  Eagleton.  speaking 
with  tears  on  his  face,  told  the  Senate  he 
could  never   acqtiiesce. 

Young  Tom  Eagleton.  he  was  13  then, 
probably  was  the  only  one  who  got  any  tjTje 
of  pleasure  ou:  of  that  interlude.  He  had  a 
bodyguard — a  policeman  who  went  to  paro- 
chial school  with  him,  remained  with  him  on 
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the  p'.avgroxuid.  and  accompanied  him  home 
.o  w-a;c;i  him  until  bedUme.  The  Senate  trial 
of  one  of  Its  members  ended  only  when  the 
accused  .olcn  resigned,  pleading  worrj-  by 
relatives. 

The  Senate  had  absolved  ItseU.  kept  clear 
Its  Jealci-.s  record  i-f  keeping  Its  name  for 
intecritv  Intact.  And  Mark  Eagleton.  with 
h'.s  vigorous  handling  of  the  master,  was  the 
man  •.argelv  reiponMble  for  removing  any 
blemi-^h  froV.i  th3  so  carefully-guarded  pre- 
cept of  the  Senate  cf  keeping  us  actions  end 
Us  n-.emtersh:p  above  suspicion. 

^tr.  Eagle:cn  served  as  president  of  the  St. 
Louis  t  rard  of  police  conimi?sloners  and  also 
of  the  St  Louis  boo.rd  of  education.  Out- 
standlne  lawyer,  fine  citizen  he  lived  to  see 
his  son?  Thomas  F  Eagle.on.  elected  as  St. 
Uuis  circuit  attorney,  attorney-general  of 
Mi.-^souri.  lieutenant-governor  of  the  state 
and  then  United  S;<»tes  senator— all  before 
voune  EnEletcn  was  yet  39. 

Mark  E-^gleton  made  many  notable  con- 
tributions to  St.  Louis  and  to  Missouri  He 
represented  the  very  best  in  dedicated  citi- 
zenship. Peace  to  his  fighting  spirit. 
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professionals  in  the  fields  of  mental  re- 
tardation and  neurological  disorders. 

It  has  been  my  great  pleasure  to  work 
with  the  program  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  in  this  rei^ard.  I  view  it  as  one 
of  the  most  excitmg  and  interesting  ef- 
forts with  which  I  have  had  the  privi- 
lege to  work.  It  has  alrcadj-  been  highly 
influential  in  modernizing  Michigan's 
programs  m  this  regard.  This  legislation 
will  enable  it  to  make  even  greater 
contributions. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  diflerences  be- 
tween the  House  and  Senate  versions  of 
the  bill  can  be  quickly  resolved  and  that 
this  legislation  can  be  signed  into  law 
in  the  near  future.  It  will  be  a  major 
step  in  aiding  the  developmentally  dis- 
abled to  live  fuller  and  more  productive 
lives. 
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SIX  MILLION  MENTALLY  RETARDED 
TO  BE  HLLPED  BY  HOUSE  BILL 


HON.  MARVIN  L.  ESCH 

OF    MICHIGA.N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  5,  1970 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  commend  the  House 
for  Its  overwhelming  passage  of  the 
Mental  Retardation  FaciliUes  and 
Community  Health  Centers  Construction 
Act,  H.R.   14237. 

The  unanimous  approval  of  this  legis- 
lation illustrates,  once  asain.  the  firm 
commitment  which  we  have  as  a  nation 
to  improving  the  lives  and  the  chances 
of  the  6  million  persons  who  are  men- 
tally retarded.  This  legislation,  and 
strong  programs  in  the  SUtes  through- 
out the  Nation,  provide  a  hope  that  the 
majority  of  our  mentally  retarded  citi- 
zens can  become  contributing  members 
of  societv.  This  legislation  bespeaks  our 
determination  that  the  mentally  re- 
tarded will  no  longer  b?  condemned  to 
a  life  in  an  Institution  or  a  life  of 
despair  and  complete  dependence  on 
others. 

Additionally,  we  have  recognized  the 
special  needs  of  the  2.5  million  Ameri- 
cans suffering  from  neurological  disor- 
ders—such as  epilepsy  and  related  dis- 
orders, cerebral  palsy,  and  neurological 
impairments  from  childhood.  This  bill 
recognizes  that  they  must  not  be  lumped 
with  the  mentally  retarded,  for  their 
problems  are  different.  At  the  same  time, 
it  makes  a  commitment  to  help  them 
solve  their  problems. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  with  the 
support  which  H.R.  14237  will  give  to  the 
Universitv-Afflliated  program  additional 
support.  The  University  Affiliated  Facili- 
ties are  a  major  factor  in  our  increasing 
abilltv  to  deal  with  the  retarded  in  a 
rational  manner.  Their  interdisciplinary 
cooperaton  has  provided  new  expertise 
in  dealing  with  the  broad  problems  of  all 
sorts  which  a  retarded  person  faces— so- 
cial psychological,  medical  and  so  forth. 
These  programs  will  be  vital  in  increas- 
ing the  numbers  and  quality  of  trained 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESF^TATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  5.  1970 

Mr  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  22d  Con- 
vention of  the  American  Federation  of 
Government  Employees.  AFL-CIO, 
opened  this  mornini?  in  Denver.  Coio. 

Representing  over  650.000  Federal  em- 
ployees in  every  department  and  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  the  American  Federation  of 
Government  Employees  is  the  largest  in- 
dustrial-type union  of  Federal  employees 
ever  to  have  existed  in  tlie  history  of  the 
United  States.  The  AFGE  today  includes 
among  its  dues-paying  membership  of 
325.000.  lawyers,  doctors,  diplomats. 
nurses,  meat  inspectors,  truck  drivers, 
machinists,  stenographers,  helicopter  pi- 
lots, river  dredger^-,  prison  guards,  and 
just  about  every  kind  of  profession  and 
occupation  which  exists  in  the  Federal 
senice  Only  postal  employees,  who  are 
organized  en  a  craft  and  not  an  indus- 
trial or  general  basis,  are  not  included 
among  the  membership  of  the  AFGE. 

Thus.  I  believe  cue  can  say  that  the 
union  is  truly  representative  of  Federal 
employees  throughout  the  Federal  serv- 
ice. 

I  myself  have  had  the  privilerre  to  serve 
continuouslv  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives since  May  20.  1958.  I  have  seen, 
during  this  period  of  service  four  differ- 
ent Presidents  of  the  United  States.  I 
have  seen  this  counti-y  in  peace  and  in 
turmoil  and,  as  a  result.  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  come  to  know  the  char- 
acter of  many  men,  as  the  challenges  of 
events  tested  them  and  placed  them  be- 
fore opFwrtunities  for  greater  growth  cr 
for  decline. 

One  of  the  organizations  which  has 
grown  phenomenally  dining  those  12 
years  is  the  AFGE.  When  I  entered  the 
House  of  Representatives,  in  May  1958. 
the  AFGE  had  a  due.s-payine  member- 
shin  of  approximately  56.000.  Today.  12 
vears  later,  it  ha.s  six  times  that  dues- 
paying  membership  and  it  represents  12 
times  as  many  Fede/al  employees  as  it 
did  in  1958. 

Opportunities  come  in  life,  it  is  true, 
but  they  must  be  discovered  by  men  of 


foresight  and  they  must  be  converted 
from  possibilities  into  facts.  Dynamic 
men  use  these  opportunities  as  soon  as 
they  arise.  Tliey  are  thus  the  makers  of 
the  precedents  of  history. 

In  the  area  of  Federal  employee  union- 
ism, the  American  Federation  of  Govern- 
ment Employees  is  most  fortunate  that 
it  elected  John  F.  Griner  to  its  presi- 
dency in  1962.  For  earlier  that  year,  on 
January  17.  1962.  President  Kennedy  has 
issued  Executive  Order  10988,  setting  up 
for  the  first  in  history  an  Executive  di- 
rection for  tlie  handling  of  labor-man- 
agement relations  throughout  tlie  execu- 
tive branch.  Thus  that  was  the  year  of 
the  great  new  opportunities. 

Mr.  Griner  saw  this  opportunity  and, 
under  his  dynamic  leadership,  he  under- 
took a  pace  of  employee  union  activity 
of  unprecedented  vitality.  Between  June 
of  1962  and  June  of  1970,  a  period  of  8 
years  of  his  presidency,  the  American 
Federation  of  Government  Employees 
added  over  220.000  dues-paymg  members. 
It  became  the  fast  growing  union  in  the 
AFL-CIO. 

The  unicn  also  immediately  began  to 
articulate  its  functions  in  evei-y  depart- 
ment and  area  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. We  cur  selves  .--aw  r.  grea*  burst  oT 
activity,  in  the  repeated  appearance  of 
Mr.  Griner  before  the  committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate,  especially  the  House 
Po?t  Office  and  Civil  Service  on  which 
it  is  my  privilege  to  serve.  In  fact,  there 
were  times  when  it  appeared  to  me  that 
Mr  Griner  lived  on  Capitol  Hill,  he  was 
so  often  appearing  there  to  represent  the 
interests  of  Federal  employees. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  for  many 
years.  I  am  in  an  especially  strategic 
situation  to  observe  the  effectivenes.';  of 
the  representatives  of  Federal  employee 
leaders  who  are  seeking  legislation  on 
behalf  of  their  constituents.  Outstanding 
among  them,  in  my  opinion,  is  John  F. 
Griner.  Not  only  has  he  appeared  more 
often  than  anybody  else,  but  his  state- 
ments and  his  argtiments  have  been  al- 
ways objective,  thorough  and  enlighten- 
ing. 

His  choices  of  legislative  representa- 
tives were  equally  wise.  Over  this  period 
of  time,  the  AFGE  was  represented  on  the 
Hill  bv  such  eminent  men  as  John  Mc- 
Cart.  Thomas  Walters  and.  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  by  two  of  the  finest  men  I  have 
known,  Carl  K.  Sadler  and  James  H. 
Lynch.  I  have  the  highest  respect  for 
the  skills  of  these  men  and  I  can  under- 
stand why  the  AFGE  has  had  such  major 
successes  in  its  legislative  program. 

As  an  example,  the  House  has  before 
it  today  H.R.  17809.  a  bill  designed  to 
establish  for  the  first  time  a  statutory' 
basis  for  the  setting  of  the  wages  of  pre- 
vailing rate  employees.  These  number 
close  to  800.000  human  beings  when  one 
adds  to  their  number  the  employees  of 
nonappropriated  funds,  who  are  also  in- 
cluded in  the  terms  of  this  bill.  I  know 
I  am  not  slighting  any  other  union  or 
employee  group  when  I  state  that,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  AFGE.  this  bill  would 
not  have  progressed  as  far  as  it  has. 
Since  the  Senate  is  also  ready  to  act  on 
this  bill  in  the  near  futiu-e.  it  appears 
that  a  major  step  will  have  been  taken 


in  this  session  of  Congress  to  bring  those 
legal  rights  to  wage  grade  employees 
which  have  been  lacking  to  them  since 
the  establishment  of  the  United  States. 
Just  for  his  role  in  this  single  piece  of 
legislation,  Jolin  Griner  deserves  tlie 
deepest  thanks  of  all  wage  grade 
employees. 

Classified,  Foreign  Service,  and  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  em- 
ployees also  are  deeply  indebted  to  the 
AFGE.  As  recently  as  July  28,  Mr.  Griner 
appeared  to  testify  on  H  R.  18403,  H.R. 
13000  and  H.R.  12124.  bills  designed  to 
implement  the  Federal  employees'  pay 
comparability  .system  and  to  establish  a 
new  procedure  for  assuring  that  Federal 
employees  have  a  fair  and  objective  gov- 
ernmental mechanism  to  eliminate  the 
failures  of  the  past  to  achieve  com- 
parability. 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Griner's  statement 
on  classified  pay  is  a  classic  example  of 
direct,  forthright,  and  honest  comment. 
My  colleagues  on  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  were  most  impressed, 
once  again,  with  his  command  of  the 
facts  and  with  his  intelligent  and  co- 
operative attitude.  As  I  supported  him 
and  the  AFGE  in  the  progression  of  the 
wage  grade  bill  through  committee  to 
the  floor  of  the  House,  in  the  same  way 
I  shall  help  to  advance  legislation  for  the 
classified.  Foreign  Service  and  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  employees 
-SO  as  to  provide  them  with  true  compa- 
rability. 

The  list  of  other  bills  on  which  Mr 
Griner  has  testified  Is  so  long  that  it 
would  require  an  index  or  directory  of  the 
bills  before  the  Post  OfiBce  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee  merely  to  list  them.  I  shall 
not  elaborate  further  on  them  than  to 
say  that  they  cover  retirement,  hospital- 
ization, and  medical  benefits,  overtime, 
classification,  per  diem,  the  protection  of 
the  privacy  of  Federal  employees  and  a 
host  of  other  matters.  In  brief,  everything 
with  which  the  House  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  has  dealt  has 
been  of  interest  to  the  AFGE  and  to 
Mr.  Griner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  the  mem- 
bership of  the  House  will  agree  with  me 
that  Congress  is  helped  very  much  when 
organizations  like  that  of  the  AFGE  give 
us  their  views  and  share  with  us  their 
experience.  I  am  sure  that  the  member- 
.'^hip  will  also  agree  with  me  that  we  have 
been  most  fortimate  to  have  had  a  man 
of  Mr.  Griner's  caliber  working  with  us 
for  the  last  8  years. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  express  here  my 
own  best  wishes  to  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Government  Employees  and 
hope  that  their  22d  Convention  is  as 
fruitful  as  their  past  conclaves  have 
been,  I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  attend 
and.  for  that  reason.  I  am  taking  the 
opportunity  of  making  this  statement 
to  inform  them  that  I  am  there  in  spirit 
and  that  I  shall  always  be  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  Federal   employees. 

To  the  American  Federation  of  Gov- 
ernment Employees,  and  to  all  its  officers, 
staff,  and  members.  I  say,  "Good  fortune 
and  greater  progress  than  ever  before  on 
behalf  of  all  Federal  employees." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THE  FAILURE  OF  VIETNAMIZATION 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  5,  1970 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr,  Speaker,  in  an 
August  1  editorial  in  the  New  York  Times 
Senator  Eugene  McCarthy  very  clearly 
exposed  the  fallacy  behind  the  theories 
being  put  forth  by  the  administration  re- 
garding Vietnamization.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  read  this  penetrating  analysis 
and  insert  it  in  full  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

Topics:  The  Fallube  of  Vietnamization  by 

Any  Name 

(By  Eugene  J.  McCarthy) 

Vietnamization.  like  the  proverbial  cat, 
seems  to  have  at  least  nine  lives,  about  five  of 
which  have  already  been  lived.  Vietnamiza- 
tion was  tried  first  by  the  French  nearly  20 
years  ago.  On  May  10.  1970,  General  Henri 
Navarre,  formerly  commander  of  the  French 
forces  In  Indochina,  said :  "Vietnamization  Is 
an  old  Idea.  It  was  the  basis  of  my  own  plan 
when  I  was  sent  to  Indochina  In  1952  ' 

Jean  Lacouture,  In  "Vietnam:  Between 
Two  Truces."  published  In  1965.  wrote  that 
the  policy  of  "yellowing"  ijaunissement)  the 
war  was  the  subject  of  debate  "throughout 
the  entire  Indochlnese  war  and  particularly 
after  the  asstimptlon  of  command  by  Gen- 
eral de  Lattre  In  1951-52." 

The  French  leaders  who  pressed  for  Viet- 
namization argued  that  if  the  Vietnamese 
.\rmy  could  be  trained  and  equipped  to  take 
over  the  job  of  pacifying  and  defending 
French-held  territories.  French  troops  would 
be  freed  to  end  the  war  by  defeating  General 
Giap's  Vletmlnh  Army  The  French  were  able 
to  take  the  offensive — and  went  on  to  defeat 
at  Dlenbienphu. 

After  the  United  States  under  President 
Eisenhower  took  over  from  the  French  In 
1955,  our  first  program  of  Vietnamization 
through  training  and  equipping  the  South 
Vietnamese  Army  was  initiated.  By  1966, 
when  military  assistance  to  Vietnam  had 
grown  so  large  that  it  was  removed  from  the 
foreign  aid  budget  and  Incorporated  Into 
the  Defense  Department  budget,  the  United 
States  had  spent  over  $1.6  bUllon  on  the 
South  Vietnamese  Army. 

Under  President  Kennedy,  new  policies  of 
"counter-insurgency"  and  "pacification"  were 
announced.  Major  Robert  K.  G  Thompson, 
the  British  anti-guerrtlla  "e.xpert."  was 
brought  in  as  an  adviser.  Although  16.000 
trocps  were  sent  to  Vietnam  by  President 
Kennedy,  he  insisted  on  the  Vietnamization 
of  the  war.  In  one  of  his  last  comments  on 
the  situation,  he  said:  It  Is  their  war.  They 
are  the  ones  who  have  to  wrln  It  or  lose 
it  .  .  ." 

JOHNSON'S    ESCALATION 

During  the  1964  campaign.  President  John- 
ir.u  promised  the  American  people  that  he 
would  not  send  American  boys  to  do  the 
job  that  Asian  boys  should  be  doing.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  Johnson  Administration,  the 
training  of  South  Vietnamese  to  secure  "pac- 
ified" areas  was  emphasized.  American  com- 
bat troops  were  to  be  free  for  search-and- 
destroy  nusslons  against  the  North  Viet- 
namese main  force  units.  Almost  to  the  let- 
ter, this  was  a  restatement  of  the  Navarre 
strategy  of  1953. 

When  President  Nixon  took  office,  there 
were  a  half  million  American  troops  In  South 
Vietnam.  Within  the  first  year  of  his  Ad- 
ministration, he  too  announced  a  new  policy 
of  Vietnamization  although  the  definition  of 
"Vietnamization"  was  slightly  changed.  Sec- 
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retary  of  Defense  Melvin  Laird,  in  a  speech 
given  on  Oct  1.  1969,  explained  the  difference. 

POLICY    DITFERENCXS 

Under  the  Johnson  Administration,  ac- 
cording to  Secretary  Laird,  "Vietnamization" 
meant  "de-Amertcanlzlng"  the  war.  In  the 
Nixon  Administration,  he  said.  "Vietnamiza- 
tion" would  mean  •  Vietnamizing"  the  war. 
There  is,  he  said,  "an  enormotis  difference 
between  these  two  policies  "  He  did  not  ex- 
plain these  differences  nor  have  they  become 
clear  In  the  ten  months  since  that  speech 
was  given 

Vietnamization  Ls  being  presented  to  us  in 
a  new  form  by  the  Nixon  Administration.  It 
is  no  longer  limited  to  Vietnam  itseJf  but  Is 
being  extended  into  Cambodia  and  other 
parts  of  Southeast  Asia.  Vietnamese  are  now 
killing  Vietnamese  and  Cambodians.  Cam- 
bodians are  killing  Vietnamese  and  Cambo- 
dians. Thais,  we  assume,  are,  or  wUl  be, 
killing  both  Vietnamese  and  Cambodians 
and,  in  return,  we  must  assume  that  some 
Thais  will  be  killed  by  Vietnamese  or  by 
Cambodians, 

It  was.  after  ail,  the  inability  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  Army  to  fight  effectively,  even 
after  more  than  ten  years  of  training  and 
equipment  by  the  United  States,  that 
prompted  the  dispatch  of  combat  troops  In 
1965  Even  If  through  a  resurgence  of  morale 
the  South  Vietnamese  Army  could  be  made 
into  an  effective  military  force — and  the  ob- 
jective stated  by  one  American  general  ot 
changing  the  color  of  the  corpses  was 
achieved— there  would  still  be  the  question 
of  whether  Vietnamization  is  desirable  or 
defensible. 

Asians  would  be  killing  Asians  with  Amer- 
ican aj-ms.  Defoliation  and  destruction  of 
crops  would  continue;  villages  be  destroyed: 
refugees  be  "generated":  casualties  continue. 

The  United  States  would  still  have  moral 
resf>onsibility  for  the  war.  for  continuing  the 
wur  and  sustaining  it.  We  would  have  made 
of  the  Vietnamese  Army  essentially  a  merce- 
nary army,  if  we  accept  the  Rusk  and  Nixon 
statements,  fighting  to  protect  the  Interests 
of  the  free  world 

One  must  ask  how  many  times  we  wlU 
announce  and  attempt  new  policies  of  Viet- 
namization before  we  acknowledge  failure 
and  attempt  a  genuine  political  settlement 
by  negotiating  an  end  to  the  war  in  Vietnam. 


RESULTS  OF  OPINION  POLL 


HON.  BYRON  G.  ROGERS 

OF   COLOKASO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\rES 

Wednesday.  August  5.  1970 

Mr,  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr,  Speaker, 
I  recently  submitted  to  my  constituents 
a  request  for  their  opinion  as  it  relates 
to  the  fighting  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  questions  asked  were  short  and 
direct  to  the  point,  and  my  responses 
were  exceedingly  good.  I  am  pleased  to 
report  the  results  of  the  returns  that  I 
received.  The  questions  and  percentage 
of  the  answers  to  each  of  the  questions 
is  as  follows : 

The  sending  of  troops  Into  combat  in 
Vietnam  (June  8,  1965)  : 

Percent 

I  approved 34.5 

I   disapproved 69.7 

The  Vietnamization  of  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese war  e"ort : 

I   approve 76.8 

I  disapprove 16.8 
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The  rate  or  withdrawal  or  American  troops 
rrum  Vietnam 

Is  about  right a^- 0 

Is  too  slow 21.5 

Send  them  all  home  now 25.0 

The  sending  or  American  troops  to  Cam- 
bodia 

I   approve 56.9 

I  disapprove 43  2 


•  HOW  LONG,  MR.  PRESIDENT, 
BEFORE  YOU  REPLY?" 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CLAY 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedJiesday,  August  5.  1970 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  23, 
Congressnun  Stokes.  H.^wkins  and  I 
wrote  to  President  Nixon  indicating  our 
concern  for  the  President's  failure  to 
give  audience  to  black  representatives  or 
consideration  to  the  problems  of  black 
Americans. 

This  week,  the  American  Council  on 
Eduration.  in  its  weekly  publication 
•Higher  Education  and  National  Af- 
fairs"—August  2,  has  outlined  the  situ- 
ation of  Federal  funding  for  black  col- 
leges and  universities.  The  Hndings  and 
recommendations  of  the  Federal  Inter- 
agency Committee  on  Education  are 
briefly  summarized  in  this  account.  The 
PICE  has  shown,  after  a  study  of  the 
facts  documenting  the  flow  of  Federal 
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higher  education  money,  that  black 
higher  education  institutions  receive 
only  3  percent  of  the  education  funds 
available. 

I  commend  ihe^e  lindings  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  since  it  is  one  more 
illustration  of  the  way  Government 
policy  so  often  works  against  equal  op- 
portunity—whether in  education,  jobs, 
or  housing,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  asked 
the  President  to  take  notice  of  such 
situations.  We  have  suggested  that  the 
Nixon  administration  should  invite  audi- 
ence with  black  representatives  and 
elected  officials  and  become  aware  of  the 
severe  alienation  of  many  black  Amer- 
icans— much  of  which  falls  at  the  door  of 
the  White  House.  The  President  must 
act — he  must  respond  to  the  urgency  of 
the  unmet  needs  of  25  million  American 
citizens.  The  account  follows: 
Bl,\ck  College  Shark  of  Higher  Education 
Funds  Said  3  Percent 

A  study  or  Federal  runds  received  by  Ameri- 
can colleges  and  universities  in  Fiscal  Year 
1969  shows  that  the  traditionally  black  col- 
leges received  8119.5  million,  or  three  percent 
or  the  total.  Most  of  the  money  for  black 
colleges — $87.3  million — came  rrom  HEW.  The 
rest  came  from  15  other  Federal  agencies 
and  departments  (see  accompanying  tablet. 

The  unusual  analysis  or  the  Federal  runds 
was  made  by  the  Federal  Interagency  Com- 
mittee on  Education  (PICE)  at  the  request 
of  the  Administration  rollowing  complaints 
last  year  rrom  presidents  or  black  colleges 
about  their  share  of  Federal  higher  education 
money. 

The  FTCE  report,  submitted  to  the  White 
House,  states  that  while  total  Federal  runds 
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provided  to  black  colleges  "is  not  Insignui- 
caut,  It  IS  relatively  small  when  conira-sted 
With  the  support  the  Federal  Government 
grams  to  other  minority  groups."  It  notes 
that  Federal  programs  currently  provide  $125 
million  to  educate  at  the  precollege  and 
vocational  levels  the  children  of  500.000  Amer- 
ican Indians  living  on  reservations  It  also 
states  that  $87  million  was  provided  in  1970 
to  assist  Cuban  refugee  fanuUes. 

It  is  Important  to  realize  that  many  Fed- 
eral programs  exclude  the  black  colleges 
.  .  bec.iuse  most  Federal  education  funds  are 
aimed  at  graduate  training  and  research."  the 
report  points  out  It  notes  that  only  15  black 
colleges  have  graduate  programs  leading  to 
the  M.A.  in  a  discipline  other  than  educa- 
tion and  only  Howard  University  routinely 
grants  the  Ph.D. 

As  reported  earlier,  rormer  HEW  Secre- 
tary Robert  H.  Finch  s.tid  President  Nixon 
ha.s  agreed  to  a  reprogrammlng  or  runds  at 
HEW  during  the  current  fiscal  year  to  boost 
the  total  amount  ol  money  received  by  black 
colleges  to  more  than  $100  million  (see  Vol. 
XIX,  No.  26 1 . 

FICE  said  in  its  report  that  most  support 
ror  black  colleges  comes  rrom  human  re- 
.cotirce  agencies,  and  that  .igencies  devoted  es- 
sentially to  scientific  development  provide  the 
least.  Besides  HEW,  the  agencies  providing 
the  most  money  to  black  colleges  last  year 
were  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity, National  Science  Foundation  and  De- 
partment of  Labor.  The  remaining  11  agen- 
cies provided  approximately  $3  million 
altogether. 

The  report  says  that  its  findings  "destroy  a 
lone  accepted  but  raise  assumption:  that  all 
black  colleges  are  ignorant  or  Federal  pro- 
grams, rail  to  participate  in  those  available, 
or  compete  inequitably  with  white  schools." 
The  report  adds: 


TOTAL  AMOUNTS  AUOCATEO  BY  FEDERAL  AGENCIES  TO  TRADITIONALLY  BLACK  AND  TRADITIONALLY  WHITE  INSTITUTIONS.  FISCAL  YEAR  1969 

(Dollar  amounts  in  thousandsl 


Institutions 


Agency 


Black 


White 


Total 


Percent 
of  total 
to  black 


Institutions 


Agency 


Black 


White 


Total 


Percent 

ot  total 

t}  black 


Atomic  Energy  Commission 

Cuil  Service  Commission 

Department  ol  Agncultuie 

Department  ol  Co'nmeice 

Department  ol  Defense 

Department   ot    Health.    Education,    and 
Welfare 

Environmental  Health  Service 

Health  Services  and   Mental  Health 
Administiation 

National  Institutes  of  Health' 

Office  of  Education ._ 

Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service. . .    . 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urt)an  Devel- 

►  opment 

Department  ot  the  Inteiiof 


J59 
0 

49< 

U6 

0 


J120,973 

0 

155,506 

4,768 

292,406 


$121,032 

0 

1  156,000 

4.914 

292,406 


87  259  2.411,272  2.198.531 

(78)  (20,797)  (20,875) 

(3,976)  (270,563)  (274.539) 

(5,215)  (872,680)  (877.895) 

(75,852)  (1,181,148)  (1.257,000) 

(2,138)  (66.084)  (68,222) 


16.934 

190 


283, 738 
31,863 


300,672 
32, 063 


0.05 

0 

.3 

3.0 

0 

3.5 
(.4) 

(1.4) 

(.6) 

(6.0) 

(3  1) 

5.6 

.6 


Department  ol  Justice 

Depaitnient  of  Labor* -. 

Deaactmento!  State'.  ..      

Oepaitment  ol  Tr.in5portation  .-   ... 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration..       . 

National  Endowment  l,'>r  the  Arts  . 
Natic.ial  Endowment  for  the  Humanities. . 

Uaiwnal  Science  Foundation  

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 

Peace  Corps 

Smithsonian  Institution 

Veterans'  Admmistnlion 


J?04 

1  715 

354 

0 

694 

38 

286 

3.463 

6  869 

750 

0 

28 


J6. 278 

37.  831 

958 

13,204 

127,706 

488 

2.416 

363.  537 

87  CIS 

5.663 

0 

1,768 


J6. 482' 

34.548' 

1.310 

13,  204 

128.400 

526 

2.732 

."67,OC0 

73.887 

6.413 

0 

1,796 


3.1 

5.0 
27.0 

0 

5 

7.2 

10.5 

.9 

9.3 
11  7 

C 

1.6 


Total 


119,483      3.922,421    <  4, 041  904 


1  Preliminary  fiscji  vear  1969  dala  collected  b,  the  Commiilee  on  Academic  Science  and  Engi- 
neerii-s  for  its  survey  Feder  V  SuPiicrl  'o  Unwer>ifi»s  a  .d  C'.Heges. 
'  Data  for  fisc-l  ye?r  1958,  the  latest  year  lor  yyhich  totals  ar^  available. 


'  Figures  shovkrt  exclude  $1,815,059  going  to  Washington  Technical  Institute,  yvhich  received  the 
funds  for  the  District  of  Columbia  in  lieu  ol  a  Stfite  a^sncy. 
'  Total  includes  ?rants  and  loans  to  a!l  institutions 


■The  fact  Is  that  many  do  participate  well 
in  all  programs  which  support  vmdergradu- 
ate  institutions.  Indeed,  black  colleges  orten 
are  more  succes.5rul  in  obtaining  Federal 
grants  than  are  traditionally  white  schools 
in  certain  parts  or  the  country.  Nonetheless 
they  could  do  better,  and  becatise  of  their 
mxiest  rescurces  and  Umtted  private  sup- 
port pot«ntial,  should  be  considered  In  a 
special  category  by  the  Federal  Government,  ' 

FICE  concludes  its  report  with  the  follow- 
ing   specific    recommendations: 

Short  range: 

1.  The  White  House  should  convene  a  con- 
rerence  or  Federal  officials,  representing  all 
agencies  having  education  programs,  and 
adminLstrators  cf  the  bl.ack  colleges.  The 
conference  should  Include  an  explanation 
and  review  or  all  Federal  support  programs, 
and  establish  means  by  which  the  Federal 


agencies  and  the  colleges  can  maintain  easy 
communications. 

2.  The  Administration  should  request  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  review  their  education  rund- 
ing  programs  and  make  a  special  effort  to 
redirect  more  or  their  runds  to  undergrad- 
uate education  in  general  and  to  black  col- 
leges in  particular.  To  help  accomplish  this, 
the  Administration  should  create  an  inter- 
agency review  panel  (which  would  include 
B  black  college  policy  group)  to  work  with 
black  college  representatives  in  determin- 
ing types  and  amoimts  or  support  relevant 
tothe  particular  needs  or  each  institution. 

3.  The  Administration  should  request  the 
Federal  agencies  to  Inaugurate  program  ori- 
entation and  proposal-writing  workshops 
pertaining  to  specific  programs  having  rele- 
vance to  black  colleges.  Subsequently,  the 
agencies  should  solicit  preliminary  proposals 
rrom  these  colleges  which  should  be  reviewed 
inrormally  and  returned  with  criticism  prior 


to  final  submittal.  This  proposal-review  is 
a  long  e.^tabllshed  practice  fcr  other  institu- 
tions which  customarily  results  in  more 
runded  proposals  and  correspondingly  higher 
institutional  morale. 

4.  The  Administration  should  instruct  the 
Federal  agencies  thitt  wherever  possible  they 
should  utilize  black  colleges  as  out-stations 
ror  agency-rtinded  centers  or  inquiry,  re- 
search and  program  development. 

5.  Tlie  Admini>tr.tiion  should  request  the 
regional  offices,  particularly  Atlanta  and 
Dallas,  to  appoint  educatlon.il  representa- 
tives to  maintain  liaison  with  the  black  col- 
leges Further,  the  regional  offices  should  en- 
cotirage  the  use  or  the;^  colleger,  as  site.^  ror 
conferences  and  places  for  an  interchange 
or  personnel  and  ideas. 

Long  range: 

1.  The  President  should  appoint  a  nation- 
al advisory  council  on  black  affairs  to  meet 
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periodically  with  him  Membership  should 
comprise  eminent  black  national  leaders  in- 
cluding a  substantial  number  of  black  col- 
lege educators.  The  council  should  advise  the 
Federal  Government  on  ways  to  Involve  black 
colleges  in  relating  to  society's  broad  needs 
and  to  become  a  prime  resource  ror  develop- 
ing intellectual  and  proressional  leadership, 
t^uch  as  in  law,  the  health  professions,  in- 
dvislry,  conuncrco  and  community  affairs. 

2.  The  Adirunistartion  should  move  to- 
wards the  elimination  or  all  matching  rund 
requirements  at  colleges  enrolling  a  large 
proportion  or  students  disiidvantaged  in  ei- 
ther economic  or  academic  tcrm.s.  The  re- 
quirement lor  matching  funds  has  always 
been  a  major  obstacle  to  maximum  partici- 
pation of  black  colleges  in  Federal  programs. 

3.  The  White  House  should  direct  appro- 
priate Federal  agencies  to  propose  new  legis- 
lation or  revisions  to  existing  legislation 
which  have  relevancy  to  the  economic  plight 
of  black  students  and  to  the  special  needs 
of  black  colleges.  Such  proposals  should  in- 
clude a  new  program  of  direct  student  sup- 
port, instiiuied  gr.ims  and  expansion  ol  the 
current  DeveloiJinent  Institutions  Program 
administered  by  the  Office  of  Education. 

The  proposed  National  Foundation  for 
Higher  Education  most  nearly  relates  to 
needs  for  broaa  stipport.  The  Foundation,  if 
establisned  by  Congress,  and  provided  ulti- 
mately with  funds  approachii.g  one  billion 
dollars  annually,  would  undergird  an  ade- 
quate Institutional  support  program  across 
the  collegiate  spectrum. 

4.  The  Administration  should  rund  a  Na- 
tional Center  for  Higher  Education  Infor- 
mation to  provide  directory  and  counseling 
service  to  collegiate  litsiitutions  on  available 
support  programs  in  the  executive  branch. 
This  center  could  add  to  and  utilize  the  cur- 
rent Federal  computer  bank  and  data 
sources.  The  center  speciali.=ts  could  assist 
college  and  university  faculty  in  reviewing 
programs  appropriate  to  their  situation  and 
approaching  program  directors  ror  gtiide- 
lines.  Tins  center  would  constitute  a  locus 
for  academic  referral  to  Federal  agencies, 
anct  it  would  be  of  special  usefulness  to 
black  colleges 
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HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    IND1-1NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  3.  1970 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  U;  extend  my  reiiiarks  in  tlie 
Record,  I  include  the  following: 
"The  Ust  JrsT  Keeps  Getting  Longer" 
( By  Congressman  Lee  Hamii-ton  i 

Recently,  a  Ninth  Disu-ict  resident  said  to 
me:  "Congressman,  we  never  seem  to  solve 
any  of  our  problems.  The  list  Just  keeps  get- 
ting longer." 

The  Nation's  list  of  problems  Is  formidable: 
a  war  we  canjtot  ivin,  or  end:  pollution  which 
threatens  cur  ejivironjnent ;  c^ime.  tchich 
threatens  our  safety;  rising  prices  and  unem- 
ployment: urban  congestion  and  rural  stag- 
nation, and  racial  unrest  and  campus  dis- 
order, to  namf  a  jcic. 

Because  cf  the  magnitude  and  complexity 
of  these  problems,  some  observers  are  saying 
the  American  spirit  is  ailing  under  the  sheer 
weight  or  them.  They  say  that  Americans 
always  have  iieon  optimistic  about  the  ruture 
or  their  country,  but  lately  that  ralth  hae 
raltered. 

Their  ass?c=.ment  s'rikes  me  .as  too  gloomy. 
But  I  do  think  all  of  us  mtis:  do  our  best  to 
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luiderstand  the  implications  or  the  changes 
which  these  problems  are  bringing  upon  us, 
and  the  impact  they  are  having  on  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

People  are  deeply  concerned  about  the  eco- 
nomy. When  unemployment,  prices,  interest 
rates  go  up:  and  profits,  stocks  and  real  in- 
come go  down,  Americans  become  nervous, 
and  understandably  so. 

Since  ta.\es  and  government  spending  have 
a  great  impact  ou  the  economy,  they  want 
those  or  us  in  government  to  do  a  better  Job 
of  collecting  and  spending  tax  revenues.  They 
want  tax  relief  and  tax  equity — that  Is,  as- 
surance that  .•\mericans  in  similar  economic 
circumstances  will  pay  alxiut  the  same  tax. 

They  want  a  saner  sense  or  national 
priorities  .  .  .  enough  money  ror  national 
se:tu-ity.  but  not  for  monstrous  military  ex- 
f>enditure6  .  .  .  adequate  funds  to  stop  the 
fouling  of  our  natural  environment  .  .  ,  ade- 
quate lunds  to  miprove  the  quality  of  edu- 
cation and  health  care  ,  .  .  funds  to  fight 
crime,  but  not  for  government  programs  of 
questionable  value. 

The  American  people  understand  our 
global  responsibilities  as  a  world  power,  but 
they  reject  the  idea  that  America  must  be 
the  policeman  or  the  world. 

These  changing  times  demand  or  all  of  us 
in  public  life  less  rhetoric  and  more  candor 
.  .  .  fev,-er  promises  and  more  perrormance 
.  .  .  less  talking  and  more  listening. 

At  the  same  time,  the  people  are  asking 
ror  a  "piece  of  the  action."  They  are  suspi- 
cious of  being  shut  out  from  the  decision- 
making process,  both  in  the  political  party 
and  in  goveriiment. 

As  your  Ninth  District  Congressman,  I  am 
obligated  to  report  to  you  my  appro,»ch  to 
these  issues,  I  have  no  illusions  that  my  sug- 
gestions will  oe  the  best,  or  the  only  answers 
in  every  case,  but  to  fail  to  deal  with  tliem 
would  be  to  fail  my  responsibility  as  your 
Congressman. 

THE   ECONOMY 

Our  national  economic  goals  should  be: 
adequate  growth:  high  productivity  and  em- 
ployment, and  price  stability. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  aciiive  any  one  of 
these  goals  but  it  is  a  monumental  task 
to  achieve  all  at  the  same  time.  The  statis- 
tics of  recent  months  point  out  our  failure 
to  master  this  most  important  domestic 
problem. 

We  have  experienced  the  highest  inflation 
in  many  years  .  .  .  the  highest  interest  rate 
in  a  century  ...  a  slowdown  in  real  growth 
.  .  rising  unemployment. 

The  government,  by  pursuing  policies  cf 
balance,  flexibility  and  moderation,  can 
change  that  picture.  These  are  some  or  the 
needed  steps: 

1.  The  government  should  balance  its 
budget,  and  government  expenditures 
should  be  vigorously  restrained. 

2.  Tax  rerorm  must  be  continued,  aimed 
at  a  more  equitable  and  reliable  revenue 
system.  This  Job  was  begun  with  the  1969 
Tax  Rerorm  Act.  but  not  completed. 

3.  An  "Incomes  policy"  should  be  estab- 
lished, with  guidcposts  rcr  wage  and  price 
increases.  A  strenuous  effort  must  be  made 
to  have  the  voluntary  cooperation  or  la''or 
and  business  leaders  in  their  day-to-day  de- 
clsion-ntaking  processes, 

4.  The  competitive  market  must  be  allowed 
to  operate  more  freely  through  strict  enforce- 
ment of  antitrust  laws,  the  relaxation  of  Im- 
port restricti:ns  which  increase  domestic 
prices,  better  government  purchasing  pro- 
cedures, and  a  wholesale  review  of  the  sub- 
sidy and  administered-prlce  structure, 

5.  Specific  inflationary  bottlenecks,  as  in 
housing  and  health  services,  should  be  elim- 
inated. Manjxiwer  training  in  the  health  field 
should  be  accelerated,  and  monetary  policies 
should  be  adopted  to  ease  the  spiraling  home 
mortgage  rates, 

6.  Government  should  pursue  an  aggres- 
sive manpower  policy,  providing  Job  training 
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and  placements  to  meet  the  labor  force  de- 
mands and  emplovment  to  those  who  want 
it. 

7.  Monetary  policy  should  allow  moderate 
growth  in  money  supply  in  line  with  real 
growth.  The  level  of  interest  rates  should  be 
eased.  Selective  credit  control  may  have  to  be 
employed. 

Action  along  these  lines  would  create  an 
appropriate  economic  climate  and  enable  pri- 
vate enterprise  to  meet  our  economic  needs. 

REFORMS 

Our  democratic  process  Is  being  tested  by 
new  and  complex  challenges.  People  are  not 
at  all  sure  that  the  government  can  meet 
these  challenges.  All  ol  us  become  frustrated 
when  we  feel  that  government  is  not  respon- 
sive to  our  needs  or  when  we  feel  the  political 
processes  axe  impotent. 

No  person  should  be  shut  out  from  the 
decision-making  processes  of  this  nation. 

The  list  of  institutions  which  need  reform 
is  long.  Some  or  the  places  where  changes 
are  needed  are: 

1.  Congress  should  be  modernized  and 
streamlined  The  seniority  system  should  be 
modified  to  emphasize  ability,  not  tenure 
,  .  ,  the  appropriations  process  should  be 
made  more  open  ,  .  .  non-policy  business 
should  be  delegated  .  .  .  the  procedures  or 
the  Congress  should  be  computerized  and 
modernized. 

2.  Our  national  political  parties  must  be 
open  to  all  the  people,  and  political  par- 
ticipation in  campaigns  widened.  We  must 
rerorm  party  structures  which  have  not 
changed  substantially  ror  the  last  100  years. 

3.  The  Electoral  College  should  be  abol- 
ished. The  time  has  come  to  elect  this  coun- 
try's President  by  direct,  jxipular  vote.  We 
can  no  longer  take  the  chance  that  the  Pres- 
idential candidate  with  the  most  popular 
votes  loses  the  election. 

4.  Revenue-sharing  efforts  should  be 
started  to  bring  government  revenues  closer 
to  the  population.  A  portion  or  Federal  lax 
revenues  should  be  turned  ever  to  State  and 
local  governments,  to  spend  on  deserving 
programs,  with  a  minimum  of  Federal  super- 
vision and  control. 

5.  Our  military  drart  system  is  raced  with 
the  dilemma  of  "Who  serves  when  not  all 
serve?  "  We  must  remove  as  many  ineqaitie^ 
in  this  system  tus  we  can  now,  and  move  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  an  all-volunteer  army. 

6.  Tax  reform,  begun  by  the  Congress  in 
1969,  is  essential  to  maintain  taxpayer  con- 
fidence in  the  system.  We  must  be  sure  that 
those  with  substantially  the  same  Incomes 
pay  the  same  tax.  to  make  general  tax  reduc- 
tions possible,  and  simplify  the  tax  code. 

7.  The  Post  Office  Department  should  t>e 
reorganized  into  an  independent,  self-con- 
tained postal  service — outside  politics.  It 
should  operate  on  a  s<:iund  imancial  basis, 
giving  managers  freedom  to  manage,  and  ef- 
rering  realistic  career  opportunities. 

The  democratic  system  Is  not  an  achieved 
state  or  a  resting  plEu:e.  It  is  a  process,  a 
living  tissue.  The  insUtutions  which  make 
up  our  system  are  not  inviolate.  They  must 
change  to  meet  the  demands  or  the  times. 

POLLtTTIGN' 

The  Nation  is  stirring  itseir  to  express  its 
concern  about  the  environmental  crisis  .  .  . 
and  none  too  soon.  Every  river  system  in 
America  is  polluted  to  some  degree  Ameri- 
cans discard  enough  trash  each  year  to  fill 
up  the  Panama  Canal  nine  times  Millions  of 
tons  of  jxjllution  are  spewed  into  the  air 
each  year. 

Some  experts  believe  that  the  "point  of  no 
return"  is  a  decade  or  less  away.  It  is  time  to 
act,  and  our  efforts  should  include  such  steps 
as: 

1.  Funding:  Providing  and  budgeting  ade- 
quate runds  ror  pollution  control  at  all  levels 
of  government. 

2.  Education:  Expanding  the  educational 
effort  to  reach  citizens.  t>oth  at  school  and 
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lu  the  oommunity-at-l&rge.  on  what  needs 
to  be  done  to  preserve  our  euvlr^iunent. 

3  Polluters  Must  Pay:  Initiating  a  na- 
-ionwlde  svstem  of  effluent  charges  on  pol- 
luters, with  the  fine  btised  on  the  Amount 
and  danger  the  pollutant  poses  to  the  en- 
vironnien;. 

4.  Congressional  Oversight ;  Creating  a 
juiut  Congre^'^ional  cotnnuttee  to  oversee 
a^l  Federal  activities  in  pollution  control 
aiid    help    to    plan    and    implement    luture 

actwn. 

5  Enforcement:  Streamlining  enforcement 
procedures  to  assure  polluters  their  activ- 
ities will  be  met  wltii  swift  and  financially 
painful  action 

6  Governmental  Cooperation:  State  and 
ocal  units  must  form  stronger  partnerships 
•o  combat  pollution  Since  pollution  does  not 
begin  or  end  at  city  limits  or  state  lines,  re- 
gional and  interstate  cooperation  also  must 
be  expanded 

7  Research:  More  research  is  needed  to 
find  new  alternatives  in  dealing  with  our 
pollution  problenvs.  Just  as  Importantly,  we 
must  expand  the  know-how  we  have  already 
in  dealing  with  these  problems 

The  crisis  is  upon  us,  and  It  demands  a 
positive  response  The  direction  we  take  now 
win  move  us  quickly  towards  the  control 
,.'  pollution— U  we  act  positively— or  towards 
possible  extinction— if  we  let  matters  drift. 

CRIME 

Cr;me the  fact  and  the  fear  of  It — con- 

unues  to  erJde  the  quality  of  American  life 
The  FBI  reports  the  rate  of  increase  of 
-.erlous  crimes  in  the  United  States  for  the 
nrst  three  months  of  1970  up  13  percent  over 
•  he  hrst  three  months  of  1969. 

The  &r<;t  responslbUitv  of  any  govern- 
ment is  the  safety  of  its  citizens.  In  our 
ciemocracv.  the  principal  responsibUlty  for 
dealing  with  crime  rests  with  the  State  and 
local  communities.  However,  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment must  help.  I  support  a  broad-based 
attack  on  crime  which  does  not  infringe  upon 
'  ical  responsibility,  including: 

1  Increased  Funding:  The  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration  provides 
financial  and  technical  support  for  local  and 
State  police  agencies.  It  has  never  received 
adequate  funding.  This  effort  must  be  given 
priority  budgetary  consideration. 

2  Court  and  Penal  Reforms  With  a  re- 
turn" rate  of  70  percent  among  criminal  of- 
fenders, it  is  apparent  our  penal  system  has 
serious  shortcomings.  I  have  introduced  leg- 
islation to  improve  penal  facilities  and  meth- 
ods at  all  levels  of  government  a:.d  provide 
new  controls  over  probationers,  parolees  and 
those  found  not  guilty  by  reason  of  insanity. 

I  also  have  Introduced  legislation  to  re- 
quire quicker  trials  for  those  charged  with 
Federal  violations  We  need  al.=o  to  ease  the 
load  on  overburdened  criminal  court  Judges 
and  to  press  for  sound  court  management  at 
all  levels  of  government 

3.  Juvenile  Crime:  Crime  rates  are  nearlng 
a  10  percent  annual  mcrease  among  Juve- 
niles. Such  efforts  as  the  Juvenile  Delin- 
quencT  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  19fi8. 
which"  authorizes  block  grants  to  States  to 
combat  this  growing  menace,  must  be  given 
new  emphasis  and  adeq'iate   fundlr.e 

4.  Dangerous  Drugs:  With  statistics  indi- 
cating that  more  and  more  offenders  have 
histories  of  drug  tise.  we  must  move  to  cur- 
tall  the  trafficking  of  drugs  in  this  country, 
and  Internationally.  More  education  on  drug 
abuse  is  needed,  and  the  root  causes  of  drug 
abuse  must  be  brought  under  increased 
scrutiny. 

5.  Organized  Crime:  Statistics  show  that 
nearly  HOO  billion  a  ye«u-  Is  reaped  by  orga- 
nized crime  in  gambling  and  loan  sharking 
alone.  The  Organized  Crime  Bill  of  1969. 
which  has  passed  the  Senate,  would  do  much 
to  cut  into  these  lucrative,  but  vulnerable 
activities.  I  support  and  urge  Its  passage. 

6.  Social  Problems:  We  cannot  expect  po- 
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lice  action,  the  courts,  or  tough  laws  alone 
to  eliminate  crJfMC.  Coupled  with  a  national 
strategy  against  crime,  we  must  work  to  cor- 
rect I  he  social  conditions  which  help  to  breed 
crime. 

In  all  of  our  efforts  we  must  seek  both 
Justice  and  order. 

FOREIGN    POLICY 

World  peace  Is  the  goal  of  United  States 
foreign  policy,  and  how  to  organize  it  Is  the 
great  question  of  that  policy. 

A  steady  and  reasoned  American  foreign 
policy  will  shun  both  Isolation  and  global 
intervention.  Like  It  or  not,  America  is  In- 
volved In  the  leadership  of  the  world,  and 
cannot  withdraw  from  that  Involvement 
America  must  take  the  lead  In  maintaining 
stability  In  'he  world  Although  every  world 
event  may  affect  It.  not  every  event  will  aJIect 
It  vitally,  and  we  must  be  able  to  distinguish 
between  the  two. 

I  recommend  that  a  steady  and  reasoned 
American  foreign  policy  should: 

1  Maintain  our  economic  and  military 
strength. 

■2  Define  our  national  interests  carefully 
and  use  our  power  carefully 

3.  Maintain  a  minimum  of  commitments 
by  engaging  ourselves  abroad  only  to  protect 
vital  Interests. 

4  Encourage  regional  and  international 
cocperatlon  as  an  expression  of  the  new  na- 
tionalism of  developing  countries. 

5.  Aid  selected  developing  nations,  but 
without  giving  them  more  aid  than  their 
ptibllc  servants  can  administer 

6.  Create  a  liberal  trade  policy  without 
creating  undue  burdens  for  American  manu- 
facturers and  producers, 

7.  In  Vietnam,  the  U.S.  should  seek  a  nego- 
tiated settlement,  and  end  the  war  by  an 
orderly  disengagement  of  American  military 
forces  which  will  protect  the  future  position 
of  the  U  S  in  world  affairs,  assure  the  safety 
of  American  forces  now  In  Vietnam,  and  en- 
courage the  prospects  of  a  safe  return  for 
American  prisoners  of  war  and  the  safety  of 
Vietnamese  citizens. 

FARM    PROGRAM 

The  average  farmer  does  not  receive  his 
fair  share  of  the  Nation's  pro-sperity — a  pros- 
perity he  has  done  much  to  create.  His  in- 
come Is  about  two-thirds  of  the  Income  of  the 
city  dweller,  and  the  cost-price  squeeze  con- 
tinues to  hurt  him. 

To  achieve  the  goal  of  a  fair  income  for 
the  farmer,  I  support  these  steps: 

I  A  move  In  the  direction  of  a  market- 
orleuted  economy,  protecting  and  improving 
the  farmer's  income  by  reducing  surpluses, 
and,  if  necessary,  making  payments  to  the 
farmer  to  Insure  his  Income.  Farm  payments 
should  be  limited,  however,  to  $20,000  per 
producer  per  year. 

2.  Provide  marketing  research,  better  In- 
formation, bargaining,  marketing  arrange- 
ments and  cooperative  buying  and  selling 
for  the  farmer.  Safeguards  must  be  enacted 
tia  protect  the  farmer  from  deceit,  unfair 
competition  and  fraud  In  the  marketplace, 
however. 

3.  Expand  world  trade,  extending  at  the 
same  time  maximum  self-help  assistance  to 
foreign  countries  to  bring  them  Into  the 
world  market. 

4.  Adjust  cropland  to  retirement  and  less 
Intensive  uses  such  as  grazing,  forestry  and 
recreation. 

5.  Increase  negotiability  of  acreage  allot- 
ments and  marketing  orders. 

6.  Extend  long-term  credit  to  young  farm- 
ers. 

7.  Give  the  farmer  more  direct  voice  In 
government  by  adding  to  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  an  agricultural 
economist. 

RURAL  AMERICA 

The  "forgotten  Americans"  reside  In  our 
rural  areas.  In  rural  America,  there  are  few- 
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er  Jobs,  poorer  schools,  more  .substandard 
housing,  and  less  adequate  health  facilities. 
The  Nation  s  concern  should  be  focused  on 
rural  problems  to  the  same  extent  that  it  Is 
now  focused  on  urban  problems.  Only  when 
the  problems  of  the  cities  and  of  rural  Amer- 
ica are  seen  as  part  of  the  whole — linked  to- 
gether— will  progress  be  made. 

To  help  revitalize  rural  America.  I  recom- 
mend the  f,-iIlowing  steps: 

1.  .Attract  new  industry  and  expand  pres- 
ent industry  by  tax  incentives,  loans,  insur- 
ance and  grants  to  industry  which  will  lo- 
cate and  expand  In  rural  America. 

2.  Provide  regional  Information  centers, 
so  that  communities  applying  for  Federal 
assistance  would  have  only  to  apply  to  one 
agency  to  see  If  their  needs  could  be  met. 
rather  than  fill  out  numerous  forms  for  In- 
numerable agencies 

3.  Overhaul  manpower  policies  to  provide 
better  Job  Information,  improved  Job  train- 
ing and  counseling,  and  focusing  on  such 
critical  fields  as  health,  education,  recrea- 
tion, and  conservation, 

4.  Help  Insure  adequate  health,  educa- 
tion and  recreation  facilities  and  the  jjeople 
to  staff  them. 

5.  Increase  the  development  of  rural  water 
and  sewer  systems,  without  which  a  com- 
munity cannot  develop. 

6.  Insist  that  economic  opportunity  funds 
and  other  government  funds  be  spent  at  the 
same  per  capita  level  in  rviral  America  as  in 
urban  America. 

7.  Develop  a  simple  and  reliable  channel 
of  communlcatlcn  between  Washington  and 
rural  America.  The  development  of  a  com- 
f>etent  and  reliable  community  organization 
Is  crucial  for  success. 

8.  Utilize  a  representative  from  the  Fed- 
eral government  to  point  out  programs  to 
potential  Initiators  of  applications,  encour- 
age them  to  participate,  and  be  prepared  to 
give  technical  asslstace  on  the  applications. 
The  skill  of  the  professional  planner  is 
needed  in  rural  America. 

9.  Encourage  regional  planning  and  mod- 
ernization of  state  and  local  governments 
to  make  assistance  more  effective  and  gov- 
ernment more  responsive  to  the  people  of 
rural  America. 

10.  Reduce  tlie  massive  outmlgratlon  from 
rural  America  by  providing  loans  and  loan 
guarantees  to  encoiuage  private  investment, 
vocational  training,  health  care,  hoepltals, 
and  public  Investment  In  roads. 

The  complexity  ot  the  problems  of  rural 
America  preclude  the  success  of  a  single 
program  or  approach.  It  calls  rather  for  a 
concerted  and  coordinated  attack  across  the 
board  spectrum  of  problems  which  face  rural 
America. 
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HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF    VntOINlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  5.  1970 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  my  constituents,  Mr. 
Sidney  Kortez,  of  Arlington,  has  re- 
quested me  to  insert  the  following  two 
articles,  which  he  prepared  and  which 
the  Northern  Virginia  Sun  printed,  in  the 
Congressional  Record.  He  is  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  House  of  Representatives 
should  have  the  benefit  of  his  historical 
research  into  the  legal  foundations  of 
the  present  State  of  Israel.  I  honor  his 
requc.'^t  to  petition  the  Congress  to  pre- 
sent his  views  and  request  these  articles 
be  printed  in  the  Record: 
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Let  Each  Have  a  Name 

The  New  York  Times  of  Apr.  2  has  an  "Open 
Letter  to  Kosygin-Nasser  &  Co."  from  Mr. 
Sol  A.  Dann  of  Detroit.  Mich.  It  proposes  that 
Jordan's  name  be  changed  back  to  "Pales- 
llne." 

The  Palestine  Mandate  covered  10,000 
square  nillfS  west  of  the  Jordan  River  a:id 
35.000  lying  to  the  east.  In  1922.  Great  Brit- 
am,  the  mandatory  trustee,  took  the  entire 
area  east  of  the  Jordan  River  cut  of  the  man- 
date, calling  Is  Transjordan,  and  setting  It 
up  as  an  Arab  kingdom  under  the  Emlr  Ab- 
dullah, grandfather  of  the  present  King 
Hussein.  In  1948,  Transjordan  seized  2,000 
square  miles  of  Western  Palestine  and  called 
the  combined  area  "Jordan."  This  seized  por- 
tion was  occupied  by  Israel  in  1967. 

The  word  "Palestine,"  as  Mr.  Dann  points 
out.  Is  not  of  Arab  derivation.  It  was  con- 
cocted from  the  word  'Philistine"  by  the 
Romans  who  wished  to  erase  from  memory 
the  claim  of  the  Bible  that  the  Jews  had 
rights  there.  Since  the  destruction  of  the 
Jewish  state  by  the  Romans  In  the  year  70, 
Palestine  never  has  coiistitued  an  indepei.ci- 
f'U  political  entity.  The  Romans  left  no  legal 
successor.  The  Arabs,  who  conquered  it  in 
634,  were  In  jxsssesslon  for  a  relatively  short 
time,  when  it  passed  successively  to  tne  rule 
of  the  caliphs  of  Damascus,  the  caliphs  of 
Bagdad,  the  Tullnlde  governors  of  Egypt, 
back  to  the  caliphs  of  Bagdad,  then  to  the 
Egyptii'.n  Ikshidl  princes,  and  finally  to  the 
caliphs  of  Cairo.  After  1071  Palestine  was 
subjected  to  non-Arab  conquerors,  the 
Kurds,  the  Crusaders,  the  Mamelukes,  and 
finally  the  Turks.  In  1923,  by  the  Peace 
Treaty  of  Lausanne,  the  Turks  surrendered 
their  rights  to  the  Allied  Powers. 

Since  the  Jews  were  conquered  after  bit- 
ter reEii'ance  and  continuously,  by  word  and 
act.  have  asserted  the!;-  claim,  it  follows,  ac- 
cording to  Oppenhelm's  International  Law 
(5th  edition.  London,  1937,  Volume  I,  Page 
456 1,  that  the  Roman  conqvierors  never  es- 
tablished a  clear  title  to  Palestine.  The  old 
Jewish  claim,  moreover,  received  renewed  vi- 
tality in  the  Palestine  Mandate  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  according  to  which  there  is  "the 
historical  connection  of  the  Jewish  people 
with  Palestine."  providing  "grounds  for  re- 
constituting their  national  home  in  that 
country." 

Since  1071,  there  has  been  no  .'Vrab  rule 
in  Palestine  until  "Transjordan"  was  uni- 
laterally, l.e,  without  international  sanc- 
tion, given  to  Arabs  by  Britain.  Unlike  the 
Jews,  the  Palestine  Arabs  never  struggled 
for  their  independence:  they  submitted  to 
every  conqueror  and  thus  acquiesced  in  their 
domination.  Even  in  1917,  when  the  Arabs 
of  the  desert  revolted  against  Turkish  rule 
the  Palestine  Arabs  took  no  action  and  the 
majority  continued  to  fight  for  the  Turks. 

It  Is  a  myth  that  the  Arabs  were  in  un- 
interrupted possession  of  Palestine  for  cen- 
turies. This  ignores  the  facts  of  .^rab  Immi- 
gration Into  the  area,  including  that  re- 
sulting from  economic  development  by  Jews. 
Nevertheless,  Arabs  have  rights  here  which 
have  begun  for  the  first  time  to  regard  them- 
selves as  "Palestinians,"  implying  that  the 
existing  Arab  states  no  longer  speak  for 
them.  The  Jordanians  are  also  Palestinians. 
Arabs  can  choose  from  any  one  of  18  separate 
.'Krab  States  If  It  is  a  question  of  language 
(and  no  other  viable  definition  of  the  word 
"Arab"  exists).  If  the  Roman  bequest  of 
"Palestine"  finds  Arab,  rather  than  Philis- 
tine, heirs,  well  and  good.  It  might  give 
them  a  psychological  lift  If  the  Hebrew  name 
"Jordan"  Is  supplanted.  Let  the  State  of 
Israel  have  the  Hebrew  name  and  the  Arabs 
the  Palestinian  name. 

Sidney  Koretz. 

Arlington. 
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Ignorance  of  Past  Nets  Confusion 
According  to  Sen.  J  W.  Pulbrlght,  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, as  stated  on  a  "Face  the  Nation"  TV 
program  on  July  5,  the  United  States  has  no 
'formal  commitments  '  to  come  to  the  aid  of 
Israel.  But  Sen.  Mark  Hatfield,  in  a  speech 
m  the  Senate  on  June  16.  had  said  that  "We 
have  legal  and  political  commitments  to  Is- 
rael," How  he  came  to  this  conclusion  Is 
hard  to  fathom,  judging  from  a  "compila- 
tion of  the  history  of  the  Middle  East  "  which 
he  had  inserted  into  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord consisting  cf  some  15  pages,  a  prelude  to 
his  speech.  Judging  from  his  account,  the 
State  of  Israel  is  primarily  the  result  of  "bro- 
ken promises"  made  by  Great  Britain,  with 
about  four  pages  devoted  to  the  doubtfully 
relevant  exchange  of  letters  between  the 
Sherif  Hussein,  then  of  Mecca  (but  later 
forcibly  expelled  by  Ibn  Saud) ,  and  Sir  A.  H. 
Mc.Mahon,  British  High  Commissioner  at 
Cairo  Palestine,  by  name,  is  nowhere  men- 
tioned ;n  this  correspi.jndenre  It  has  been 
accepted  by  the  best  authorities,  that  Pales- 
tine WEis  sptxrllically  excluded  In  whatever 
pledges  Britain  made  to  support  Arab  inde- 
pendence In  one  place  in  Sen.  Hatfield's  in- 
sertion, there  is  a  mention  that  the  Balfour 
Declaration  was  "directly  incorporated,  al- 
most verbatim,  in  the  League  of  Nations 
mandate,"  but  In  general  the  relevant  inter- 
national law  In  favor  of  the  establishment  of 
a  Jewish  National  Home  in  Palestine  is 
omitted. 

It  IS  a  bit  presumptuous  to  treat  of  the 
British  Declaration  of  Nov.  2,  1917,  the  so- 
called  Balfour  Declaration,  "in  favor  of  the 
establishment  in  Palestine  of  a  national 
homo  for  the  Jewish  people,"  without  exam- 
ining the  concrete  institutions  which  its  ac- 
ceptance by  the  highest  international  au- 
thority at  the  time,  the  League  of  Nations, 
set  up  to  Implement  it  A  good  summary  is 
found  in  "Palestine,  A  Study  of  Jewish,  Arab, 
and  British  Policies,"  published  for  the 
Esco  Foundation  for  Palestine,  Inc.  (Yale 
University  Press.  1947)  en  pages  234-240. 
The  primary  purpose  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions Mandate  for  Palestine,  as  expressed  In 
its  preamble  and  its  articles,  was  to  promote 
the  establishment  of  the  Jewish  National 
Home.  This  document  was  framed  in  the 
Jewish  interest,  and  the  imperative  obliga- 
tions placed  upon  the  Mandatory,  l.e  ,  Great 
Britain,  were  In  favor  of  the  Zionists.  It  is 
slgnlftcant  that  the  word  "Arab"  did  not 
once  appear,  and  that  the  native  Pales- 
tinians were  referred  throughout  as  "non- 
Jews"  The  Mandate,  although  designed  to 
facilitate  the  establishment  of  a  Jewish  na- 
tional home,  made  full  provision  lor  the 
rights  not  only  of  the  individual  Inhabitants 
of  Palestine  but  of  the  non- Jewish  commu- 
nities. 

This  was  formally  Incorporated  into  inter- 
national law  by  the  League  of  Nations  on 
July  24,  1922.  It  had  the  concurrence  of  all 
the  enlightened  nations  of  the  world.  F>resl- 
dent  Woodrow  Wilson  had  already  expressed 
approval  of  the  Balfour  Declaration,  and 
added,  as  reported  In  the  New  York  Times  of 
March  3,  1919,  that  he  was  "persuaded  that 
the  Allied  nations,  with  the  fullest  concur- 
rence of  our  Government  and  people  are 
agreed  that  in  Palestine  shall  be  laid  the 
foundations  of  a  Jewish  commonwealth,"  On 
Sept.  21.  1922,  President  Harding  signed  a 
Joint  Resolution  of  Congress  expressing  sup- 
port of  the  Jewish  national  home  In  Pales- 
tine. On  Dec.  3,  1924,  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  signed  a  treaty,  whereby,  the 
United  State.=,  a  non-member  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  became  a  party  to  its  Palestine 
Mandate.  Technically  (although  downgraded 
by  our  State  Department)  this  Treaty  was 
the  fundamental  law  underlying  United 
States  relations  with  Palestine  for  almost  a 
quarter  of  a  century. 
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Is  it  any  wonder  that  two  United  Statee 
Senators  can't  get  straightened  out  between 
them  what  are  or  are  not  present  formal 
commitments  of  the  United  States  when 
they  ignore  or  are  ignorant  of  its  past  com- 
mitments? This  is  not  a  good  harbinger  of 
the  time  when  Congress  will  take  over  from 
the  President  the  conduct  of  our  foreign 
policy. 

SlONEY  Koretz. 

Arlington. 


NAPHCC  QUESTIONS  HUD'S  MODEL 
PLUMBING  CODE  PROMOTION 


HON.  JOHN  C.  KLUCZYNSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedneiday,  August  5,  1970 

Mr,  KLUCZYNSKI,  Mr,  Speaker,  I 
have  been  advised  that  on  June  24  of 
this  year,  the  National  Association  of 
Plumbing-Heating-Cooling  Contractors. 
NAPHCC,  meeting  in  its  88th  annual 
convention  in  New  Orleans,  La,,  unani- 
mously adopted  a  resolution  strenuously 
opposing  the  enactment  by  State  and 
local  .iurisdictions  of  the  Basic  Plumbing 
Code  published  by  the  Building  Officials 
and  Code  Administrations  International. 

It  has  also  come  to  my  attention  that 
NAPHCC  contends  that  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  has 
considered  designating  this  code  as  a 
'nationally  recognized  model  code"  and 
therefore  may  require  certain  jurisdic- 
tions to  adopt  parts  or  all  of  the  code  in 
order  to  obtain  recertification  of  their 
workable  programs  for  community  im- 
provement, 

NAPHCC  also  maintains  that  the  code 
is  not  trully  a  nationally  recognized  code 
and  never  has  been;  and  that  it  was 
adopted  without  notice  to  the  NAPHCC 
or  representatives  of  the  plumbing- 
iteating-cooling  industry. 

In  light  of  these  developments,  I  am 
concerned  that  such  may  have  a  possible 
adverse  effect  upon  small  business  and 
l(x;al  jurisdictions.  Because  of  my  strong 
and  continuing  interest  in  small  business, 
I  am  bringing  these  reports  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, It  is  my  sincere  desire  that  plumb- 
ing codes  not  be  designated  as  nationally 
recognized  without  the  most  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  effects  upon  smaL  busi- 
ness and  local  jurisdiction. 

I  include  the  text  of  the  NAPHCC  res- 
olution at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

National    Association    of    PLrMBiNC-HEAT- 
iNO-CooLiNG  Contractors  Resolution 

Whereas,  the  organization  known  as  the 
Building  Officials  Conference  of  America  or 
BOCA  was  at  one  time  a  co-sponsor  together 
with  the  National  Association  of  Plumbing- 
lean  Public  Health  Association,  acting  under 
Heatlng-CooUng  Oontractors  and  the  Amer- 
the  auspices  of  the  American  National  Stand- 
ards Institute  (then  known  as  the  American 
Standards  Association )  to  revise  the  National 
Pluynbing  Code,  until  BOCA  In  1967  deserted 
this  venture  in  order  to  publish  its  own 
plumbing  code:  and 

Whereas,  in  1968  BOCA  did  proceed  to  pub- 
lish, over  the  most  strenuous  objections  of 
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ihe  NAPHCC.  an  luferior  work  known  as  the 
Banc  Plumbing  Code:  and 

Where.is.  :he  U.S.  Deparinienc  of  Hous- 
ing and  L'rb.m  Development  has  been  so  mis- 
informed as  to  call  the  BOCA  Basic  Plumbing 
C\de  a  nationally  recognized  model  code 
and  lo  require  that  cities  and  counties 
throughout  the  United  States  having  Work- 
able Programs  throw  out  their  exisiing  codes 
and  adopt  the  BOCA  cjde  as  an  indispensable 
condition  ol  reiainiug  eligibility  lor  federal 
money;  and 

Whereas.  BOCA  has  Just  recently  amended 
the  detinition  of  plumbing  to  exclude  all 
plumbing  installations  whatsoever  beyond 
a  line  five  feet  outside  the  foundation  walls 
of  a  buildini;  or  structure,  as  well  as  all  in- 
stallations CI  gas  piping;  chilled  waier  pip- 
ing in  connection  with  reirigeration,  process 
and  comfort  cooling;  hot  water  piping  in 
connection  with  building  heating;  ana  piping 
tor  lire  spniiiilers  and  standpipes:    and 

Whereas,  this  action  on  the  part  of  BOCA 
was  taken  without  notice  to  the  NAPHCC 
■jT  representatives  of  the  plumbmg-heatlng- 
cooUng  industry,  thereby  causing  untold 
confusion  and  dl^rllpt^on  in  construction 
innustry  practice  and  endangering  the  health 
and  safety  of  the  public  by  providing  that  a 
large  volume  of  plumbing  work  Cuii  be  per- 
formed by  unlicensed  and  untrained  per- 
sonel;  now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  Naticnil  Association  of 
Plumbing-Heating-Cooling  Contractors  op- 
pose the  recognition  of  the  BOCA  Basic 
Plumbing  Code  as  a  national  model  code  and 
that  such  opposition  shall  be  strenuously  ex- 
pressed to  HUD.  BOCA,  and  all  other  inter- 
ested parties;  and  be  It  ftirther 

Resolved,  that  the  secretary  transmit  a 
copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  Honorable 
Gecr^e  W.  Romney,  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 


RESULTS  OF  PUBLIC  OPINION  SUR- 
VEY IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  S  NINTH 
CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT 


HON.  CHARLES  RAPER  JONAS 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  5,  1970 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  appendix, 
I  mclude  the  results  of  inj-  annual  pub- 
lic opinion  survey  among  residents  of 
North  Carolina's  Ninth  Congressional 
District. 

Participation  in  the  survey  tl\is  year 
set  a  new  record  lor  the  people  of  our 
district.  A  total  of  21.479  responses  have 
been  received  fiom  the  people  of  the 
ninth  district.  The  previous  record  was 
set  m  1968  when  17.000  citizens  par- 
ticipated, so  the  'performance  for  1970 
shows  a  29-percent  increase  in  citizen 
participation  in  this  very-  significant  sur- 
vey of  voter  attitudes.  This  demonstrates, 
more  than  anytliing  else  I  can  think  of. 
the  concern  of  the  American  people  over 
the  critical  i.ssues  facing  this  country- 
today.  As  usual,  many  of  those  respond- 
ing availed  themselves  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  express  themselves  on  the.'=e 
issues  and  others  by  way  of  ccmments 
elaborating  uix/n  their  "yes  '  or  "no" 
answers. 

I  make  a  .pecial  effort  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  thinking  of  my  constituents.  The 
use  of  pn  annual  questionnaire  is  one 
way,  among  many,  that  is  used.  I  find 
this  to  he  an  eSertive  way  for  the  peo- 
ple down  home  to  make  their  views 
known  to  me  with  the  assurance  that 
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those  views  will  receive  consideration. 
Thus  they  are  able  to  participate  in  the 
process  of  government. 

The  responses  to  this  questionnaire 
were  tabulated  by  Data  Management. 
Inc.,  of  Springfield,  Va.  The  results  from 
this  tabulation  follow: 
PuBuc  Opinion  Survey  or  Nobth  Carolina's 
Ninth  Congressional  District 
[Answers  in  percentages] 

1.  Do  you  approve  of  the  actions  taken  by 
President  Nixon  In  Cambodia? 

Yes 77.9 

No 19.3 

No  answer 2.8 

2.  Should  the  United  States — 
Continue    the    present    policy    of 

gradual  witlidrawal  of  troops 
and  the  Vietnamizatlon  of  the 
war? 48.5 

Begin  immediately  the  total  with- 
drawal of  all  American  military 
forces  from  Vietnam  and  Cam- 
bodia?    22  5 

Step  up  military  activities  as  nec- 
essary to  achieve  a  military  vic- 
tory in  Vietnam? 27.0 

No  answer 2.0 

3.  Do  you  favor  converting  to  an  all- volun- 
teer force? 

Yes 49.8 

No  - 44.4 

No  answer  - 5.8 

4.  Should  18  year  olds  be  allowed  to  vote? 

Yes 36.2 

No     61.5 

No  answer 2.3 

5.  Should  spending  for  the  Space  Pro- 
gram be — 

(a)  increased?   10.9 

(b)  continued  at  the  present 
level?  -._ 34.9 

(c)  decreased?  46.  1 

No  answer  8.1 

6.  Do  you  favor  compulsory  busing  If  that 
is  required  in  order  to  achieve  approximate 
racial  balance  in  the  public  schools? 

Yes 8.1 

No 90.  1 

No  answer 1.8 

7.  To  control  Inflation,  would  you  favor — 
lai    continuation   of   present    pol- 
icies? 

Yes 19.0 

No 15.4 

No  answer   65.6 

(b)  wage,  price,   and   credit  con- 
trols? 

Yes 29.4 

No 16.5 

No  answer 54.1 

(c)  reducing  federal  spending? 

Yes 64.4 

No 9.2 

No  answer 26.4 

8.  Would  you  favor  the  federal  government 
guaranteeing  a  minimum  annual  income  to 
every  American  family? 

Yes 14.9 

No 81.8 

No  answer  3.3 

9.  Do  you  favor  Increasing  postal  rates  to 
reduce  the  Post  Office  Department's  deficit — 

(a)  on  first  claos  mall? 

Yes  - 8.  6 

No    37.9 

No  answer   53.5 

(b)  on  other  classes  of  mall? 

Yes 54.3 

Nj -.   16.5 

No  answer  29.2 

ic)   on  all  nudl? 

Yes 24.2 

No 33.2 

No  answer 42.6 
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VIETNAM  TROOPS  SUPPORT  PRESI- 
DENT'S CAMBODIAN  DECISION 


August  5,  1970 


HON.  BENJAMIN  B.  BLACKBURN 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  5,  1970 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
attention  has  recently  been  drawn  to  a 
letter  that  was  written  to  the  Valdosta 
Daily  Times.  Valdosta.  Ga. 

The  letter,  by  Mrs.  Sonja  N.  Bracewell, 
contains  excerpts  of  a  letter  she  received 
fiom  her  husband  who  was  serving  in 
Cambodia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  of  late  those  who  liad  op- 
posed President  Nixon's  deciMon  to  send 
troops  into  Cambodia  have  been  strange- 
ly silent.  Their  silence,  I  feel,  is  due  in 
large  part  to  the  success  of  the  Cam- 
bodian incursion. 

The  success  of  this  incursion  is  told 
by  Captain  Brace'vvell  in  his  letter  to  his 
wife.  He  also  tells  of  the  rising  morale 
of  our  troops  in  South  Vietnam  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  offensive  while  deploring  the 
actions  of  those  in  the  United  States 
who  would  "sell  us  out." 

I  believe  his  words  will  be  of  interest 
to  all  Members  of  the  Congress,  whether 
they  support  or  oppose  the  President's 
action.  Therefore,  imder  leave  to  include 
extraneous  material,  I  hereby  enclose 
Mrs.  Bracewell's  letter  to  the  Editor  of 
the  Valdosta  Daily  Times. 

V.\LuosTA.  Ga.. 

June  11,  1970. 
EDrroR, 

The  Valdosta  Daily  Times, 
Valdosta,  Georgia. 

Dear  Sib;  The  following  excerpts  are  from 
a  letter,  dated  May  30.  1970,  Just  received 
from  my  husband.  Capt  James  P.  Bracewell. 
Headquarters  &  Headquarters  Troop.  7th 
Armored  Sqdn..  1st  Air  Cavalry,  who  is 
on  his  second  tour  of  duty  In  Viet  Nam.  We 
read  of  so  many  being  against  the  Cambodian 
invasion  that  I  feel  burdened  to  share  his 
feelings  with  you  and  the  Times  readers. 

"You're  right  about  my  outfit  still  mi.xing 
It  up  in  Cambodia.  You're  also  right  about 
"B"  troop.  They've  been  hit  pretty  hard  — 
but  then  we  all  have.  Vinh  Long  (Capt.  B's 
location)  hasn't  been  attacked  in  nearly  a 
month  now.  We're  really  hurting  the  enemy 
in  this  Cambodian  activity.  We're  splitting 
their  units,  cutting  off  their  supplies,  and 
causing  them  so  much  confusion  they  don't 
know  which  way  to  turn.  I  sort  of  expect 
them  to  try  to  hit  some  of  our  bases  pretty 
hard  here  in  the  Delta.  Tliey  have  to  do 
something  to  tiy  and  draw  us  away  from 
their  sanctuaries  in  Camb&dia.  We're  ready 
for  them  though,  and  they'll  pay  a  heavy 
price  If  they  hit  us.  I  don't  think  they  can 
afford  to  take  the  kind  of  loss  we'll  give 
them.  In  t'.ie  past,  they  sustained  heavy 
losses,  but  tliey  always  had  replacements 
readily  available  Just  across  the  border.  Since 
we  cleaned  out  the  "Parrot's  Ber.k".  we 
denied  them  a  clear  path  for  reinforcements 
and  supplies.  Honestly,  this  move  Into  Cam- 
oodia  has  done  more  for  the  war  elfort  than 
any  steps  we  ve  taken  before.  We,  who  are 
over  here,  are  a  lot  safer  because  of  this 
decision,  and  most  of  us  are  tiiankful  that 
our  Commander-in-Chief  has  given  us  the 
opportunity  to  meet  the  enemy  on  our  terms 
for  a  change.  Some  of  us  are  dying  lor  this 
cause,  and  now  we're  beginning  to  feel  that 
It's  not  in  vain.  I  only  hope  they  don't 
stop  us  now  th.1t  'vc  -ire  moving. 

Since    the    beginning    of   the    Cambodian 
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push,  my  opinion  of  some  of  the  Vietnamese 
units  has  grown  steadily  higher.  Watching 
the  ARVN  Armored  Cavalry  units  in  Cam- 
bodia brings  to  mind  the  thunderous  charges 
made  by  the  horse  cavalry  in  the  old  days. 
Tlie  U.  S.  advisors  have  done  n  remarkable 
Job  of  assisting  these  units,  and  they  are  the 
unsung  heroes  of  this  whole  war.  They  are 
the  men  who  are  making  the  President's 
Vietnamization  plan  a  success.  Now  I  firmly 
believe  that  the  Vietnamese  people  will  be 
able  to  stand  up  against  any  aggressor  much 
sooner  than  I  ever  thougln  possible.  Of 
course.  I  can  only  speak  for  myself,  but 
I  believe  that  if  the  Vietnamese  forces  in 
the  other  parts  of  the  country  are  progress- 
ing as  well  as  they  are  here  in  the  Delta, 
we  wiU  be  able  to  withdraw  our  forces  in 
total  in  the  near  future.  Of  course,  we  must 
continue  to  support  these  people  with  our 
advisors  as  well  as  our  money  for  quite  a 
while.  What  we.  the  soldlerr,.  need  most  of 
all  is  the  support  and  faith  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  It  is  a  terrible  thought 
that  our  own  people  in  our  own  beloved 
nation  cannot  see  the  absolute  necessity  of 
our  being  here— and  staying  here  until  the 
job  is  done.  Mcny  of  my  soldier?  have  re- 
turned to  Vietnam  from  special  leave  In 
ilie  States,  and  told  me  how  they  were 
afraid  to  wear  their  uniforms  in  the  streets 
of  America!  You  know  how  proud  I've  al- 
ways been  of  my  uniform,  because  I  felt 
that  it  identified  me  ,is  a  member  of  a  noble 
profession  whose  sole  duty  is  to  protect 
and  defend  the  greatest  natlcn  in  the  world 
and  all  her  interests.  I  cannot  comprehend 
why  a  soldier,  who  has  risked  his  life  day 
after  day  for  a  year  or  more,  must  be  sub- 
jected to  ridicule  and  persecution  in  the 
very  country  he  has  risked  his  life  for  when 
he  returns  home. 

What  en  earth  has  happened  to  patriot- 
ism? Where  is  that  great  American  spirit 
of  the  past?  We  are  looking  like  complete 
asses  m  the  eyes  of  other  countries  all  over 
the  world!  God  help  me  to  keep  the  faith 
I've  always  had  in  my  country.  I  Just  pray 
that  the  p?ople  of  the  United  States  will 
wake  up.  and  live  up  to  the  responsibilities 
of  being  the   greatest  nation  (;f  all! 

I  had  to  get  this  off  my  chest.  I  ccu'.d 
have  gone  on  and  on  ! 

Thank  you  Mr.  Editor. 
Sincerely, 

SONJ.\  N.  Bp..\ce\veli.. 


ONE  HUNT3REDTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
LOYOLA  UNIVERSITY 


HON.  DAN  ROSTENKOWSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  5.  1970 

Mr.  ROSTENKOV^SKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  July  1,  1970,  the  House  passed  House 
Resolution  1036,  commemorating  the 
100th  anniversary  of  Loyola  University. 

This  school  numbered  37  students 
v.-hen  classes  started  on  September  5. 
1870,  with  a  faculty  of  four  .Jesuit  priests. 
These  Jesuits  had  the  theorj'  that  a  lib- 
eral education  designed  to  educate  the 
"whole  man"  was  essential.  We  can  be 
thankful  that  this  same  philosophy  pre- 
vails today  in  the  university's  11  colleges 
and  schools  which  are  located  on  six 
campuses.  This  is  a  university  which  can 
and  does  accommodate  the  individual, 
exposing  him  to  all  aspects  of  life. 

The  basic  goal  of  this  university  was 
best  summed  up  by  Pope  Pius  XI  when 
he  said: 
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The  true  Christian,  product  of  Christian 
education,  is  the  supernatural  man  who 
thinks.  Judges,  and  acts  constantly  and  con- 
sistently  In   accordance   with   right   reason. 

The  man  who  always  does  what  he  be- 
lieves is  right  is,  unfortunately,  becoming 
as  extinct  as  the  bald  eagle.  It  is  reas- 
suring to  have  a  school  interested  in  con- 
servation— the  conseiwation  of  man. 

It  was  Dr.  Victor  C.  Feikiss.  a  politi- 
cal scientist  at  Georgetown  University, 
who  recently  shocked  the  scholastic 
world  when  he  said : 

My  thesis  Is  starkly  simple:  Modern  civili- 
zation and  p>erhaps  the  human  race  is  on  the 
verge  of  extinction.  Meanwhile,  the  universi- 
ties, supposedly  civilization's  torchbearers. 
are  almost  without  exception  standing  pas- 
sively by  while  mankind  plunges  heedlessly 
toward  disaster. 

It  is  my  thesis  that  Loyola  University 
IS  one  of  the  last  of  "civilization's  torch- 
bearers."  It  is  my  hope  that  it  will  con- 
tinue this  noble  crusade  in  the  years  to 
come. 

Loyola  University  is  the  largest  Cath- 
olic school  in  the  country,  and  it  has 
certainly  helped  the  professional  commu- 
nity of  Chicago.  Eleven  percent  of  Chi- 
cago area  attorneys  have  graduated  from 
Loyola.  The  medical  school  is  re.sponsible 
for  20  percent  of  Chicago's  doctors,  and 
the  dental  school  for  51  percent  of  CM- 
cagc'r  dentists. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  would  like 
to  submit  .several  newspaper  article.^  per- 
tainins  to  Loyola  University  and  its  many 
fine  accomplishments  over  the  years.  I 
trust  that  my  colleagues  will  find  these 
articles  interesting  and  stimulating: 
[Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Sept.  28,  1969 1 
Loyola  Sets  Celebration  of  Centennial — 

Urban   Woes  Parley   Begins  Tomorrow 
(By  Sara  Jane  Goodyear) 

Loyola  university  will  begin  its  official  cen- 
tennial celebrafion  this  week. 

In  the  months  ahead,  thousands  of  the 
school's  alumni  and  friends  will  attend  aca- 
demic symposiums  and  centennial  dinners. 

FOUNDED    IN     18  70 

The  Rev.  Arnold  J.  Damen  founded  the 
university  in  1870  on  a  plot  of  prairie  more 
than  a  mile  from  the  center  of  town.  It  was 
culled  St.  Ignatius  college  then  and  was 
located  at  12th  and  May  streets,  next  to  Holy 
Family  Catholic  church,  which  Father  Damen 
had  founded  13  years  earlier. 

When  Father  I>amen  welcomed  the  first 
class  of  37  students,  'he  new  school  had  a 
faculty  Of  four  Jesuit  priests  whose  aim  was 
to  give  the  students  a  liberal  education  de- 
signed to  develop  the  whole  man. 

The  school  has  attempted  to  pursue  this 
philosophy  thru  the  years  as  it  has  expanded 
to  12  colleges  and  schools  en  six  campuses 
with  a  total  enrollment  of  more  than  13,000 
students. 

PREPARE  TO   MOVE 

Preparations  to  move  the  school  from  Its 
initial  location  began  in  1906  when  the  school 
bought  a  25-acre  site  between  Sheridan  road 
and  the  lake  north  of  Devon  avenue.  The 
gradual  relocation  to  the  present  Lake  Shore 
campus  took  place  in  the  next  16  years. 

The  building  at  12th  and  May  streets  be- 
came St.  Ignatius  High  School. 

Expansion  has  continued  at  a  steady  pace 
as  first  one  and  then  another  of  the  univer- 
sity's campuses  was  established.  There  are 
five  campuses  in  the  Chicago  area  and  one 
in  Rome  Loyola  has  grown  to  become  the 
largest  Jesuit  university  In  the  United  States. 
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SYMPOSIUM  TO  BEGIN 

Observance  of  the  centennial,  which  is 
focused  on  the  theme,  "Knowledge  in  the 
Service  of  Man,"  will  begin  with  a  major 
academic  symposium,  "Man  in  the  Urban 
Complex,"  which  will  be  held  tomorrow  thru 
Wednesday  in  the  John  B.  Murphy  audito- 
rium. 40  E.  Erie  St 

Among  those  who  will  participate  in  this 
symposium  on  urban  problems  are  Dr.  Philip 
M.  Hauser.  director  of  the  population  re- 
search center  and  professcr  of  sociology  at 
the  University  of  Chicago;  Walter  P.  Reuther. 
president  of  the  United  Auto  Workers:  John 
Kenneth  Galbralth,  Paul  M.  Warburg,  pro- 
fessor of  economics  at  Harvard  University 
and  former  ambassador  to  India;  and  Whit- 
ney M.  Young.  Jr  ,  executive  director  of  the 
National  Urban  league. 

The  symposium  is  the  first  of  five  to  be 
held  as  part  of  the  centennial  observance. 
Others  are  "The  Brain  and  Human  Behavior." 
to  be  held  Wednesday  thru  Friday;  "Current 
Evolution  of  Man's  Sense  of  Values."  Jan.  5 
thru  7;  "Freedom  and  the  Human  Sciences," 
Jan.  7  thru  9;  and  "Higher  Education — Unity 
or  Diversity,"  April  6  thru  8. 

More  than  1,200  alumni,  honorary  degree 
recipients,  and  guests  are  expected  to  attend 
a  centennial  alumni  dinner  Wednesday  in 
the  Pick-Congress  hotel  This  is  the  first  of 
three  major  dinners  which  will  be  held  in 
connection  with  the  centennial.  The  Rev. 
James  F.  Maguire.  university  president,  will 
deliver  the  main  address. 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Apr.  23,  1970 J 
Loyola's  Centennial 

This  spring  Loyola  university  of  Chicago 
rounds  out  its  100th  year.  We  are  glad  to 
raise  our  voice  in  the  chorus  of  congratula- 
tions to  this  highly  useful  Shlcago  institu- 
tion, which  has  taken  seriously  Its  motto 
"Knowledge  in  the  Service  of  Man." 

The  modest  college  which  opened  for  the 
first  time  In  September,  1870,  at  llth  and 
May  streets  survived  the  Great  Fire  with  its 
physical  plant  unscathed.  As  early  as  1874. 
The  Chicago  Tribune  said  of  Loyola.  "This 
valuable  college  is  growing  in  numbers  and 
IS  now  one  of  the  most  prominent  Institu- 
tions of  le.^.-nmg  in  the  city." 

By  1970  Its  growth  has  enabled  Loyola  to 
describe  itself  as  the  largest  Catholic  univer- 
sity in  the  country,  and  to  claim  more  than 
half  this  area's  dentists,  more  than  a  third  of 
the  area's  social  workers  and  public  school 
principals,  and  a  substantial  proportion  of 
our  physicians  and  attorneys  among  its 
alumni.  From  freshman  year  thru  a  variety 
of  professional  schools.  Loyola  has  provided 
the  opportunities  by  which  generations  of 
Chicagoans  have  qualified  themselves  for 
influential  and  useful  roles  in  society. 

Among  the  names  of  Loyola  alumni  who 
have  made  a  mark  in  government  are  Cart«r 
H.  Harrison  Jr.  [mayor  of  Chicago).  Judge 
Philip  L.  Sullivan.  Judge  Augustine  J.  Bowe, 
Judge  Roger  Kiley.  Judge  William  J  Camp- 
bell, and  Congressmen  Daniel  J.  Ronan  and 
Edward  J.  Derwinski.  Men  and  women  of 
comparable  distinction  have  moved  from 
Loyola's  classrooms  into  a  variety  of  careers. 
This  many-sided  institution  has  a  physical 
presence  on  Chicago's  far  north  side  lake 
front,  on  the  near  north  side,  in  Maywood, 
and  even  in  far  away  Rome  (where  Loyola 
has  the  largest  American  study  center  In 
Europe).  An  urban  university  serving  a 
primarily  local  population.  Loyola  deserves 
grateful  recognition  from  all  Chlcagoans. 

A  Jesuit  institution,  with  its  every  presi- 
dent from  the  Rev.  Arnold  Damen  to  the 
Incumbent  Very  Rev.  James  P.  Maguire  sign- 
ing himself  S.  J  [Society  of  Jesus],  Loyola 
university  is  both  Catholic  and  catholic — 
a  servant  of  a  particular  church  and  a  serv- 
ant of  the  entire  metropolis.  "This  valuable 
college."  as  we  called  Loyola  In  1874.  can  en- 
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ter  Its  second  century  with  pride  In  Its 
achievements  since  its  ftrst  37  students  as- 
sembled a  hundred  years  ago.  A  little  college 
has  become  a  university  big  in  size  and 
service. 

I  From  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Nov.  31.  19681 
Centenni.\l  Fete   RE.AriED  by  Loyola   Uni- 
vERsn-Y — Celebratios  Set  Throxch  1969- 
70  School  Year 

Loyola  university  will  mark  its  centennial 
year  with  a  celebration  to  run  thruout  the 
1969-70  school  year. 

Centennial  plans  were  announced  yester- 
day by  the  Very  Rev  James  P.  Maguire. 
Loyola  president,  at  a  press  conference  in 
Mavor  Daley's  office.  Also  present  was  Chief 
Judge  William  J.  Campbell  of  federal  District 
court,  chairman  of  the  school's  centennial 
committee. 

Daley  expressed  confidence  that  Loyola's 
second  hundred  years  would  be  "as  great  as 
her  first  century  of  leaderslilp."  adding  that 
Chicago  is  "grateful  to  this  university  whose 
sons  and  daughters  have  contributed  so 
much  to  the  progress  of  this  city,  the  state 
of  Illinois,  and  the  nation." 

Father  Maguire  cited  the  university's 
founder  and  first  president,  the  Rev.  Arnold 
J.  Damen.  for  showing  "remarkable  foresight 
when  he  chose  Chicago  as  the  center  for 
higher  learning.  Time  has  proved  how  wise 
he  was  m  his  choice  " 

"The  centennial  year  will  be  a  time  of 
commemoration  and  reflections,"  said  Judge 
Campbell,  "a  time  to  determine  how  we  can 
best  continue  to  serve  young  minds  as  we 
enter  the  second  century." 

Theme  of  the  centennial  will  be  "Knowl- 
edge in  the  Service  of  Man,  "  said  Father 
Maguire. 

The  theme  will  be  carried  out  thru  five 
symposiums  beginning  xiext  September. 
Titles  are  "Man  in  the  Urban  Complex."  "The 
Brain  and  Human  Behavior."  "Current  Evo- 
lution of  Man's  Sense  of  Values."  "Freedom 
and  the  Humsin  Sciences."  and  "Higher  Edu- 
cation— Unity  or  Diversity.  " 

Loyola  opened  on  September  5.  1870  at 
12th  ajd  May  streets  In  a  building  which 
later  became  St.  Ignatius  High  School.  The 
university  moved  to  its  main  lake  shore 
campus  by  1920. 

LOYOLAS    CSNTENNIAL 

That  Loyola  University  of  Chicago  will  ob- 
serve Its  100th  anniversary  during  the  com- 
ing academic  year  was  announced  at  a  press 
c»nference  yesterday  by  Mayor  Daley,  the 
Very  Rev.  Jaimes  F.  Maguire,  president  of 
Loyola,  and  Judge  William  J  Campbell, 
chairman  of  Loyola's  centennial  anniversary 
committee. 

Loyola  University  opened  its  doors  Sept.  5, 
1870,  but.  of  cour.se  both  that  event  and 
the  observance  of  Its  centennial  require  ex- 
tensive advance  planning.  Yesterday's  press 
conference  was  but  the  public  first  step  In 
a  parade  of  evente  extending  through  the 
spring  of  1970. 

Thus  today  we  have  occasion  to  say  what 
bears  sajrlng  any  day:  that  any  city  counts 
its  Institutions  of  higher  learning  among  its 
most  important  blessings,  and  specifically 
that  Chicago  rejoices  In  looUng  back  on  a 
century  of  service  by  Loyola  and  ahead  to 
more  than  a  century  of  further  significant 
service. 

Especially  notable  at  Loyola  are  Its  dental 
school  (the  oldest  in  the  state,  and  the  train- 
ing ground  of  more  than  half  of  Chicago- 
area  dentists):  Its  school  of  social  work  (the 
first  such  sch(X)l  In  an  American  Catholic 
university):  Its  guidance  center  (one  of  the 
few  accepting  autistic  children  as  outpa- 
tients): its  institute  of  Industrial  relations, 
and  its  sch(X>ls  of  medicine  and  nursing.  Its 
creativity  is  by  no  means  spent.  In  recent 
years  Loyola  has  established  a  liberal  arts 
center  in  Rome,  a  doctoral  program  In  clas- 
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slcal  studies,  and  a  new  department  of 
anthrojKJlogy. 

Loyola's  new  medical  and  dental  center 
adjacent  to  Htnes  Veterans  hospital  In  May- 
wood,  to  be  in  full  operation  by  1970,  will 
be  a  third  major  site  for  Loyola,  in  addition 
to  Its  canipuses  In  Rogers  Park  and  on  the 
near  north  side  at  Lewis  Towers  Candidates 
for  the  priesthood  study  at  yet  other  cam- 
puses, in  North  Aurora  and  Niles. 

"Knowledge  in  the  Service  of  Man,"  the 
theme  of  Loyola's  centennial,  expresses  the 
devoUon  of  this  Jesuit  insOtution  to  service 
not  only  of  a  CathoUc  constituency  but  of 
society  at  large. 
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•JOE  OESCHGER— ENDURANCE  WAS 
HIS  SPECIALTY" 


HON.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  5.  1970 
Mr  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  year  marks  the  50th  anniversai-y  of 
the  longest  baseball  game  ever  played  in 
major  league  histor>'  and  this  past  week- 
end the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina; 
Mr.  'WiLMER  'Vinegar  Bend"  Mizell,  and 
I  had  the  distinct  honor  and  privilege 
of  paying  tribute  to  the  only  surviving 
pitcher  of  that  historic,  recordingsetting 
i;ame. 

Mr.  Joseph  Oesclager.  a  very  close,  life- 
long friend  and  constituent  of  mine 
from  our  hometown  of  Ferndale,  Calif., 
holds  the  distinction  and  the  world  rec- 
ord of  having  pitched  26  innings  in  one 
afternoon— a  game  he  did  not  even  know- 
in  advance  that  he  would  be  pitching. 
Joe  was  a  starting  pitf-her  for  the  Boston 
Braves  and  the  "longest  game"  was 
plaved  between  the  Braves  and  the 
Brooklyn  Dodgers  in  Boston  on  May  1, 
1920.  Both  Joe  and  Dodgers"  pitcher  Leon 
Cadore,  now  deceased,  went  the  entire 
distance. 

This  past  Friday  evening,  many  of  Joe 
Oeschger's  friends,  admirers,  and  fellow 
athletes  met  in  Eureka.  Calif.,  to  re- 
count that  historic  game  and  pay  our  re- 
spects to  Joe.  It  was  truly  a  memorable 
evening  with  congratulatory  messages 
from  America's  No.  1  fan.  President  Nix- 
on. Ba.seball  Commissioner  Bowie  Kiihn, 
Senator  George  Murphy.  Sporting  News, 
and  many  other  sports  and  baseball 
"greats". 

At  O.  H.  Bass'  Townhouse,  over  250 
people  including  most  of  Humboldt  Coim- 
ty's  greatest  names  of  yesterj'ear  in  the 
snorts  field  were  present  to  pay  their 
tribute  to  Joe  and  his  very  lovely  and 
vivacious  wife,  Nancy.  Joe  was  obviously 
moved  by  the  experience.  His  wife,  Nan- 
cy, told  me  after  the  dinner: 

Don.  Joe  has  received  many  honors  and  a 
great  deal  of  recognition  throughout  his  ca- 
reer, but  this  program,  tonight,  was  the 
crowning  event  of  all. 

And  Joe  Oeschger  said : 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  know  that  people 
still  recognize  and  appreciate  your  effort.-; 
for  an  event  that  took  pUce  50  years  ago. 

Yes,  Jce,  we  will  always  remember  the 
event  because,  as  "'Vinegar  Bend"  Mizell 
said,  "This  is  a  record  no  one  will  ever 
break."  But,  more  importantly  we  will 


never  forget  the  outstanding  character 
and  the  great  image  you  have  projected 
to  young  and  old  people  alike.  You  have 
been  an  extraordinary  counselor  and 
have  provided  inspiration  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people,  and,  in  particular, 
the  present  Congressman  for  the  First 
District  of  California. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  taking  the  liberty 
of  inserting  in  the  Record  today,  an  ac- 
count of  the  "longest  game"  which  I  be- 
lieve will  be  of  historic  interest  to  my 
colleagues  and  to  those  who  read  the 
Record  regularly.  I  am  also  including 
the  messages  from  President  Nixon  and 
Commissioner  Kuhn. 

At  78.  Joe  Oeschger  is  a  hearty  giant 
of  a  man— a  man  to  match  the  giant 
Redwoods  of  Humboldt  County  where 
he  makes  his  home.  His  has  been  a  life- 
time of  service  to  people;  especiaUy 
young  people  with  problems  whom  Joe 
has  been  helping  ever  since  he  left  the 
major  leagues,  as  he  distinguished  him- 
self in  a  second  career— that  of  coach- 
ing and  education. 

I  am  truly  proud  to  be  representing 
Joe  Oeschger  in  tl\e  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

The  messages  and  account  follows: 

Mr.  Joseph  Oeschger, 
In  care  of 

Congressman  Don  Clausen. 
Townhouse,  Eureka,  Calif. 

Warmest  greetings  and  congratulations  on 
the  50th  anniversary  of  your  record  pitching 
performance  for  the  old  Boston  Braves,  in  an 
age  when  sports  records  are  broken  almost 
every  day.  it  is  not  often  that  we  have  an 
opportunity  to  honor  someone  whose  ath- 
letic achievements  have  endured  for  half  a 
century.  As  a  baseball  enthusiast  and  a.s  one 
who  has  enjoyed  the  experience  of  meeting 
you,  I  am  pleased  to  Join  your  many  friends 
and  fans  in  this  tribute.  Best  wirhes  for  a 
pleasant  evening  and  for  a  happy  79th  blrth- 
dav  next  May. 

President  Richaiu)  M.  Ndcon. 

Mr.  Oeschger, 

In  care  of 

Congressman  Don  Clausen, 

Tcu-nhouse.  Eureka,  Calif.: 

I  am  pleased  to  Join  your  host  of  friends 
and  admirers  to  pay  tribute  to  you  tonight  in 
recognition  of  your  superlative,  iron-man 
pitching  feat  of  50  years'  standing,  a  record 
that  has  withstood  the  test  of  time  and  on- 
slaught of  numerous  pitching  greats. 
Bowie  Kuh.v, 
Commissioner  of  Ba'<ebcll. 

[From  the  Sporting  News.  May   16.  1970] 

50  Years  Ago — Longest  Game  Ever 

IN  Majors 

(By  Jack  McDonald) 

CHAPALA,  Mexico. — This  year  marks  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  longest  game  played 
In  the  majors. 

On  an  overcast  afternoon  In  old  Braves 
Field,  Boston.  May  1.  1920.  the  Brooklyn 
Dodgers  and  Boston  Braves  battled  26  in- 
nings to  no  decision. 

This  memorable  contest  developed  Into  a 
mound  duel  pitting  Joe  Oeschger  against  the 
late  Leon  Cadore.  Both  went  the  entire  dls- 
stance.  After  they  had  come  within  an  in- 
ning of  pitching  three  regulation-length 
games  in  a  single  afternoon,  umpire  Harry 
McCormlck  called  It  on  account  of  darkness. 

The  score  was  I-l.  On  the  heels  of  the 
epic  battle,  an  enterprising  New  York  hab- 
erdashery firm  put  out  a  necktie  which  it 
advertised  as  "the  longest  tie  in  history."  It 
had  the  Inning  score  and  the  batteries 
.stamped  on  It.  The  tie  sold  like  hotcakes 
u-.i'.il    the   novelty   wore   off. 


Fifty  years  later.  Oeschger  still  gets  letters 
from  fans  from  all  over  the  country  asking 
for  his  autograph  and  sometimes  for  his  per- 
sonal reminiscences  of  the  game.  A  good- 
natured  guy,  Joe  has  big  stacks  of  box  scores 
of  the  contest  mimeographed  and  he  signs 
each  copy,  but  the  supply  of  thee*  sheets 
always  runs  out. 

RECORDS,    MORE  RECORDS 

Not  only  was  this  1920  game  a  record  for 
length  of  Innings,  but  it  created  records 
within  records.  One  of  these  was  Oeschger's 
having  held  his  opponents  scoreless  through 
the  final  21  Innings.  In  the  seventh,  he  re- 
tired the  side  on  three  pitched  balls,  a  great 
saving  of  strain  on  his  arm.  Earlier  in  the 
season,  he  had  struck  out  the  side  on  nine 
pitches. 

Oeschger  had  come  to  the  Braves  from  the 
Olants,  who  had  traded  him  and  Casey  Sten- 
gel for  pitcher  Art  Nehf.  Joe  was  a  big. 
strapping  righthander  over  six  feet  tall  and 
weighing  over  200  pounds.  He  was  28.  and 
bad  been  pitching  in  the  majors  for  seven 
years  and  was  right  In  his  prime  when  he 
pitched  this  game. 

He  Is  still  a  giant  of  a  man,  hale  and  hearty 
at  78,  his  broad  shoulders  still  straight  as 
a  die.  He  now  appends  most  of  his  time  fishing 
and  hunting  around  his  home  at  Ferndale. 
Calif.,  north  of  San  Francisco. 

His  German  parents  were  early  settlers  In 
California.  His  mother,  Marie,  celebrated  her 
100th  birthday  last  March  29  at  Llvermore, 
near  San  Francisco.  Joe's  younger  brother. 
George,  68,  once  pitched  for  the  Pirates.  He 
was  the  fire  chief  In  Weed,  Calif.,  until  his 
retirement. 

Joe  was  a  recent  visitor  to  Mexico,  where 
he  helped  his  wife.  Nancy,  do  research  on 
a  book  she  is  writing.  A  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Madrid,  Nancy  authored  a  previous 
2  one   called    "Mothers   of   the   Spanish   Con- 

X  qulstadores,"  published  In  Spain  and  widely 

circulated  throughout  Mexico.  It  was  while 
visiting  the  writer's  home  on  the  shores 
of  Lake  Chapala  that  Joe  took  time  out  to 
recall  some  of  his  Impressions  and  reactions 
of  the  26-liinlng  game. 

First  off,  he  has  been  asked  perhaps  10 
thousand  times  In  the  last  50  years  if  his 
long  pitching  stint  didn't  damage  his  arm. 

SOME  GREAT  WBrTERS 

"People  started  putting  that  question  to 
me  the  very  next  day,"  the  affable  Joe  said. 
"Boston  had  some  wonderful  baseball  writ- 
ers in  those  days — Bill  Cunningham,  Nick 
Platley,  Burt  Whitman.  They  were  an  erudite 
group  and  I  used  to  enjoy  reading  the 
Shakespearean  vernacular  they  put  Into 
their  baseball  reporting.  They  all  predicted 
I'd  never  pitch  again.  They  said  my  arm 
wouldn't  be  worth  a  plugged  nickel  after  the 
long  strain  I  had  Just  put  on  it." 

But  Oeschger  did  pitch  again,  eight  days 
later,  and  he  won. 

"I  missed  a  turn,  yes."  he  said.  "I  would 
have  been  ready  to  work  in  rotation,  but  the 
next  day  I  pulled  a  leg  muscle  running 
around  the  p.ark  and  Manager  George  Stal- 
llngs  let  me  skip  a  turn.  But  my  arm  was 
okay." 

And  It  Is  a  matter  of  record  that  the  fol- 
lowing year,  1921,  he  had  his  best  season, 
winning  20  games.  He  pitched  five  more  years, 
retiring  of  his  own  volition  because  he 
wanted  to  teach  school. 

Nobody  kept  count  of  the  number  of 
pitches  he  threw  In  the  long  contest,  but 
Joe  doesn't  believe  it  was  more  than  250, 
in  what  was  tantamount  to  three  regulation 
games  in  one  afternoon.  Only  nine  of  tliete 
pitches  became  Dodger  hits.  Cadore.  his  op- 
ponent, gave  up  15  hits,  but  Joe  Insists  th.it 
pitching  honors  were  about  a  standoff. 

JUST  A  little  weary 

"I  don't  say  I  wasn't  a  little  lired  af.er 
those  26  Innings,  but  I  have  been  more  fa- 
tigued in  some  nlne-lnnlng  games,  when  I  g^v 
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into  a  lot  of  Jams,"  he  said.  "They  are  what 
wear  a  pitcher  out.  There  weren't  too  many 
tight  situations  In  this  long  game. 

"Pitchers  didn't  work  so  much  on  hit- 
ters In  those  days.  I  mean  they  dldnt  go  for 
strikeout  records.  The  hitters  guarded  the 
plate  more.  I  had  a  live  fast  ball  and  In  this 
game  I  threw  very  few  curves.  And  I  rarely 
threw  more  than  half  a  dozen  warmup 
pitches.  After  about  the  12th  Inning.  I  only 
took  a  couple." 

Joe  hadn't  known  he  was  going  to  pitch 
that  day.  Stalllngs  often  kept  his  starting 
pitcher  a  secret  until  time  for  batting  prac- 
tice. 

"It  rained  most  of  the  morning,"  Joe  re- 
called, "and  we  didn't  think  there  was  much 
chance  of  the  game  being  played.  But  there 
was  a  standing  rule  that  we  must  report  to 
the  clubhouse,  even  If  it  was  pouring.  Leslie 
Mann,  my  roomate,  and  I  had  a  leisurely 
breakfast  in  the  old  Brunswick  Hotel  of  Bos- 
ton's Back  Bay  section  and  then  headed  for 
Braves  Field  about  noon.  Our  trainer,  Jimmy 
Neery,  gave  me  a  rubdown. 

"This  game  was  played  on  a  Satvirday. 
Since  I  went  to  church  every  Sunday,  Man- 
ager Stalllngs,  very  superstitious  and  a  play- 
er of  hunches,  liked  to  pitch  me  on  the  Sab- 
bath, figuring  the  good  Lord  would  be  on  our 
side.  But  when  he  posted  the  lineup  in  the 
dugout,  I  was  the  starting  pitcher.  I  was 
glad  to  get  the  assignment  because  In  a  pre- 
vious start  against  Brooklyn  I  had  lost,  1-0, 
In  II  innings,  and  I  was  eager  to  even  things 
up.  particularly  since  Cadore  had  been  my 
pitching  rival  In  that  one  and  was  to  be  my 
opponent  again. 

STALLINGS  IN  CHARGE 

"Stalllngs  was  great  on  holding  skull  ses- 
sions and  to  this  day  I  can  remember  our 
clubhouse  meeting  that  day.  The  manager 
went  over  the  Dodger  lineup  and  batting 
order.  It  went  something  like  this: 

"  "Ivy  Olson,  second  base — strictly  a  pull 
hitter,  Bernie  Nels,  right  field — Good  fast- 
ball hitter  and  base-stealer.  Jimmy  Johnston, 
third  base — Fast -ball  hitter  with  dangerous 
base-stealing  Instincts.  Zack  Wheat,  left 
field — Exceptionally  good  hitter  with  a  tend- 
ency to  pull  ball  to  right  field.  Hi  Myers,  cen- 
ter field — Fast  and  a  good  hunter.  Wally 
Hood,  center  field — Strictly  a  left-field  hitter. 
Ed  Konetchy,  first  base — Hits  to  all  fields, 
slow  runner.  Chuck  Ward,  shortstop — No 
long-ball  threat,  but  hits  to  all  fields.  Ernie 
Krueger,  catcher — Good  pull  hitter;  always 
play  third  baseman  and  shortstop  toward 
the  line.  Rowdy  Elliott,  second-string  catch- 
er— Good  fast-ball  hitter."  " 

The  crowd  this  day  was  small  because  of 
the  threat  of  more  rain.  The  Dodgers  went 
Into  the  lead  in  the  fifth  inning. 

"I  was  to  blame  for  letting  the  run  score," 
Joe  said.  "X  started  the  inning  off  badly  by 
pitching  too  carefully  to  Krueger,  a  good 
pull-hitter.  I  walked  him.  Cadore  then  fol- 
lowed with  a  sharp  bounder  to  the  mound. 
In  my  anxiety  to  get  the  double  play,  I  Jug- 
gled the  ball  long  enough  to  let  Krueger 
reach  second  and  had  to  content  myself  with 
throwing  out  Cadore  at  first  base.  Then, 
after  getting  two  strikes  on  Ivy  Olson,  he  got 
a  broken-bat  single  Just  over  the  head  of 
our  shortstop.  Rabbit  MaranviUe.  It  scored 
Krueger. 

"We  evened  the  score  in  the  next  Inning, 
the  sixth,  when  (Wally)  Cruise  hit  a  terrific 
line-drive  triple  against  the  scoreboard  in 
left  field  ar.d  scored  on  (Tony)  Boeckel's 
single." 

NO    MORE    SCORING 

There  was  to  be  no  more  scoring  through- 
cut  the  long  ciuTst.  The  Braves  had  a  chance 
to  win  in  the  i:!:.th  when  they  filled  the  bases 
with  only  one  out.  but  Charley  Pick  hit  Into 
a  double  play,  sending  the  game  into  extra 
innings.  From  here  on  It  developed  into  an 
endura-  ce  ciinlest,  Cadore  with  his  good 
curve   ball    vs.   Oeschger  with   his  fast   one. 
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which  he  fired  with  full  speed,  especially  iii 
the  final  innings  when  it  was  getting  dark. 

"I  think  the  most  critical  inning  for  me 
was  the  17th,"  Joe  went  on.  "The  Dodgers 
filled  the  bases  with  only  one  out,  but  a  great 
play  by  Hank  Gowdy  saved  my  neck.  Elliott 
grounded  sharply  to  me.  I  threw  to  the  plate, 
forcing  Wheat,  but  Oowdy's  throw  to  first 
to  complete  the  double  play  was  wide.  Wally 
Holke  lost  the  ball  momentarily  and  big 
Konetchy  tore  for  home,  tut  Holke  recovered 
the  ball  and  fired  it  back  to  Gowdy  at  home 
plate.  Hank  took  the  throw  at  full  reach 
flung  himself  bodily  across  the  baseline  and 
tagged  Konetchy  out  as  he  came  barreling 
In.  This  brought  the  small  crowd  to  Its  feet 
with  a  cheer  that  could  be  heard  to  the 
Charles  River. 

"I  was  beginning  to  feel  a  little  tired  by  the 
18th,  but  the  players  on  our  bench,  particu- 
larly MaranviUe  and  Gowdy,  kept  buoying  up 
my  spirits  by  telling  me,  'Just  one  more  in- 
ning, Joe,  and  well  get  a  run  for  you."  Stall- 
lngs never  did  ask  me  if  I  wanted  to  come  out. 
but  If  he  had.  my  answer  would  have  been 
an  emphatic  no." 

Ball  parks  weren't  lighted  in  those  days  and 
It  was  getting  dark.  After  consulting  the  two 
managers,  umpire  McCormlck  called  the 
game. 

HrnXRS    WERE    GRIPING 

"It  was  the  hitters  who  were  squawking 
to  end  It."  Joe  said  "I  certainly  didn't  want 
it  to  stop  and  I  don't  think  Cadore  did." 

The  game,  which  had  started  at  3  p.m., 
was  called  at  6:50 — an  elapsed  time  of  3 
hours  and  50  minutes  for  26  Innings.  The 
longest  game  In  modern  times  was  the  mem- 
orable 23-lnnlng  battle  in  1964  at  Shea 
Stadium  between  the  San  Francisco  Giants 
and  the  Mets.  This  one  consumed  seven 
hours  and  23  minutes.  The  rival  managers, 
Casey  Stengel  and  Alvin  Dark,  used  a  com- 
bined total  of  41  athletes  as  against  only  22 
for  the  longer  1920  game.  Stengel  and  Dark 
also  used  10  pitchers  while  both  Oeschger  and 
Cadore  started  and  finished. 

Oeschger  has  a  deep  respect  for  Stalllngs, 
who  in  1914  had  brought  his  "Miracle  Braves" 
from  last  place  on  July  15  to  win  the  N.  L 
pennant  by  13  games,  then  crushed  the  "In- 
vincible" Philadelphia  Athletics  of  Connie 
Mack  In  the  World  Series. 

"I  admired  him  for  his  leadership."  Joe 
said.  "His  Intense  desire  to  win  Inspired  his 
players.  He  was  very  superstitious.  Bats  had 
to  be  placed  in  exact  order  and  kept  that  way, 
especially  during  a  rally.  The  drinking  cup 
had  to  hang  Just  so  on  the  water  cooler 
spigot.  He  hated  pigeons  Rival  players  used 
to  torment  him  by  scattering  -peanuts  in 
front  of  our  dugout  and  Stalllngs  used  to 
wear  our  arms  out  having  us  throw  pebbles 
at  the  pigeons  to  chase  them  away. 

A    SHARP    DRESSER 

"He  seldom  wore  his  uniform  in  the  dugout 
and  was  always  Impeccably  dressed  in  street 
clothes  He  was  a  real  southern  gentleman. 
a  native  of  Haddock,  Oa.,  near  Macon.  He 
was  educated  at  VMI  and  Johns  Hopkins  and 
had  intentions  once  of  becoming  a  doctor  I 
t'nink  his  father  was  a  general  In  the  Con- 
federate .*.rmy." 

Oeschger  was  a  graduate  In  engineering  of 
St.  Mary's  College  when  It  was  located  In 
Oakland  He  went  right  from  the  campus  to 
the  Phillies.  After  retiring  from  Organized 
Ball,  he  got  a  degree  in  education  at  Stan- 
ford University.  For  27  years  he  taught  physi- 
cal education  at  Portola  Junior  High  School 
in  Butchertown.  one  of  the  poorer  sections 
of  San  FYancisco,  where  Lefty  O'Doul  was 
born  and  raised 

"I  turned  to  physical  education  because  I 
thought  my  baseball  background  was  too 
valuable  to  throw  away."  Joe  explained.  "I 
liked  working  with  kids  My  compensation 
was  that  I  might  have  helped.  U:  a  small  way. 
to  straighten  some  of  these  beys  out.  When 
I  see  the  success  many  of  them  made,  I  feel 
more  than  repaid." 
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Dolgers  

scorer— Paul  Shannon. 


DORIS  GARST  OF  DOUGLAS.  WYO., 
THE  STORYTELLER  NAMED  SHAN- 
NON 


HON.  JOHN  WOLD 

OF    WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Wednesday,  August  5.  1970 

Mr.  WOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  of  the 
writing  bein?  done  today  is  pessimistic, 
heartless,  without  theme  or  plot,  and 
lacking  in  warmth. 

Therefore,  it  is  particularly  delightful 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of  an  author 
that  brines  both  enjoyment  and  knowl- 
edge to  the  reader. 

Such  a  writer  is  a  woman  from  Doug- 
las. Wyo.  Since  1937  when  she  began 
writing.  Mrs.  Doris  Garst.  has  completed 
45  historical  novels  and  is  looking  for- 
ward to  finishing  No.  46.  Adult  readers 
as  well  r.s  children  take  pleasure  in  read- 
ing these  historical  novels. 

The   July   26.    1970.   issue   of   Empire 
magazine,   had   an   excellent   article   by 
Zeke    Scher,    entitled    "The    Storyteller 
Named  Shannon."  It  accounts  the  fasci- 
nating story  of  Mrs.  Garst.  I  insert  the 
article  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
The  Stohtteller  N.^^IED  Shannon 
(By  Zeke  Scher i 
When  attorney  Joe  Garst   saw  one  of  his 
young  sons  walk  Into  a  pool  hall  across  the 
street   from  his  Douglas,  Wyo  .  law  office   to 
peddle  The  Denver  Post,  he  blew  his  stack— 
at   his   wife    That   evening   at   home,   Garst 
unleashed  his  displeasure. 

i;  you  didn't  w  isie  so  much  time  writing. 
the  children  wouldn't  be  in  pool  halls."  Garst 
told  his  wife. 

Mrs.  Dorothea  ( Doris i  Garst  never  talked 
back  to  her  husband — she  says — especially 
when  he  criticized  her  for  writing  too  much. 
But  to  promote  domestic  tranquility  she 
decided  to  restrict  her  wTltlng  to  hours  when 
the  children  were  In  school  and  hubby  was 
at  the  office 

She  never  considered  eliminating  her  writ- 
ing because  that  was  something  she  had 
to  do. 

In  the  mld-1930s  Doris  Garst  had  three 
teen-agers — Warren.  Joseph  II  and  Barbara — 
to  take  care  of.  plus  a  three-level  home  at 
the  corner  of  5th  and  Cedar  Sts.  In  Douglas 
She  also  had  an  Insatiable  desire  to  tell 
stories  to  young  people.  Perhaps  this  desire 
stemmed  from  her  failure  to  get  to  college 
and  become  a  licensed  teacher.  Perhaps  It 


was  her  e.irlv  experience  of  being  a  temporary 
teacher  and'  principal  for  four  years  after 
high  school.  Whatever  It  was,  she  wanted  to 
communicate  with  school-age  children. 

.■\dventurous  men  of  the  pioneer  West — 
the  men  who  made  American  history— fasci- 
nated her.  She  figured  that  If  she  could 
write  what  she  herself  would  like  to  read. 
voungners  would  like  it,  too.  So  as  a  first 
project  she  researched  the  life  of  Wyoming's 
moft  famous  resident,  Buffalo  Bill, 

A  case  of  scarlet  fever  launched  The  Story 
of  Buffalo  Bill  and  an  amazing  literary  career. 
In  the  spring  of  1937,  12-year-old  Barbara 
Garst  was  Just  completing  elementary  school 
when  she  became  ill.  Father  Garst  took  the 
two  boys  and  checked  Into  a  downtown  hotel. 
Health  authorities  quarantined  the  girl  and 
her  mother  for  30  days  In  the  home. 

Between  nursing  and  sleeping,  Mrs  Garst 
found  time  to  type  her  first  book  manu- 
script. Buffalo  Bill  sold  to  the  first  pub- 
lisher she  approached.  Bobbs-Merrlll  Co.  The 
publisher,  however,  had  one  slight  misgiving. 
The  byline.  Doris  Garst.  was  sort  of.  you 
might  say.  ungentlemar.ly.  Who  would  buy 
a  rugged  Buffalo  Bill  story  by  a  Doris? 

Mrs  Garst  accepted  the  inevitable  grace- 
lu;'.:,  and  set  about  finding  a  male  pen  name. 
Her  stepfather,  Weeley  Shannon,  provided  the 
solution.  In  1938  the  book  world  welcomed 
a  new  Wyoming  author.  Shannon  Garst. 
There  were  no  pictures  or  announcements 
that  Shannon  was  a  woman,  but  Doris  didn't 
hide  the  fact  either.  Everybody  knew  Shan- 
non was  a  she,  at  least  In  Douglas. 

With  a  minimum  of  fanfare  Mrs.  Garst 
beean  an  incredible  production  of  Western 
hisioricaJ  novels  and  biographies,  turning 
out  an  average  of  two  .1  year  Into  the 
1960s,  till  aimed  at  the  lO-to-15-year-old  age 
group.  She  has  Just  completed  No.  45. 

Last  month,  on  a  bright  sunny  day  at 
the  Community  Club  south  of  Douglas, 
friends  and  dignitaries  assembled  for  a  testi- 
monial luncheon  to  honor  76-year-old  Doris 
G.ust.  "Her  books  have  enriched  the  lives 
cf  readers  of  all  ages,  not  only  in  Wyoming 
but  throughout  the  world."  It  said  on  a 
plaque  she  received.  In  a  way  it  was  a  sad 
farewell  party.  After  54  years  In  Douglas, 
Mrs.  Garst  In  August  will  move  to  Denver 
for  her  health 

Many  friends  spoke.  Mrs.  Estelle  Stacy,  only 
woman  in  the  United  States  who  runs  a 
contract  drilling  company  and  Wyoming's 
GOP  national  committeewoman,  described 
Doris  as  'a  nationally  known  author,  a  good 
friend  and  a  good  neighbor  who  has  attained 
great  distinction. 

Everett  Copenhaver,  72.  Wyoming  state 
auditor  and  a  Douglas  rancher  for  25  years, 
drove  up  from  Cheyenne  to  represent  the 
governor  in  honoring  Mrs.  Garst.  There  were 
the   mayor,   chamber  of   commerce  officials. 


many   friends  with  kind  words  and  kisses. 
Dons  nearly  cried. 

■I  do  thank  you  all,"  she  said  slowly  in 
response  to  all  the  warm  sentiments.  "I'm 
supposed  to  be  able  to  deal  with  words.  But 
words  fail  me.  Words  can't  express  how  I  feel. 
You  make  me  ask  'Why  oh  why  did  I  ever 
plan  to  leave  Wyomini;-'  I  will  be  back. 
Thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart." 
Slowed  down  by  three  stroUes  in  the  past 
two  years — her  husband  died  in  1965 — Mrs. 
Garst  is  giving  up  the  home  the  couple  built 
a  half  centurv  aeo.  where  her  children  grew 
up.  where  her  45  books  were  born  At  the 
urging  of  her  sons  and  daughter,  she  will 
accept  the  easier  life  of  a  Denver  condo- 
minium. But  she's  far  from  retiring.  She 
still  has  to  write. 

Just  completed  is  Great  Indian  Tribes  and 
their  Chiefs  which  with  her  previous  book. 
Pontiac.  are  pending  publication. 

"My  next  project  is  a  biography  of  Ben 
HoUaday.  the  stage  coach  operator,"  she  says. 
"Then  X  want  to  do  one  I'll  call  Stage  Coach 
Days.  You  see  one  book  leads  to  another. 
And  I  want  to  do  a  biography  of  Chief  Wash- 
akie. Those  will  keep  me  busy  for  three  years. 
I  want  to  do  more  books  on  trappers." 

Mrs.  Garst's  formula— simple  yet  exciting 
stories  about  characters  of  the  West — filled 
a  void  in  children's  libraries.  Her  early  books 
on  Buffalo  Bill,  Kit  Carson,  General  Custer. 
Sitting  Bull,  James  Bowie.  Crazy  Horse  and 
Chief  Joseph,  among  others,  continue  to  sell 
and  to  produce  royalties. 

For  example:  The  book  on  Kit  Carson 
brought  her  $470  the  first  year.  1942.  Royal- 
ties have  continued  each  year  since  then, 
hitting  a  high  of  $1,515  In  1966.  Buffalo  Bill 
has  fluctuated,  going  ovtr  $1.C00  in  four 
years  and  then  dropping  to  S3 19  In  1968. 

A  short  novel,  Cowboy  Boots,  in  1946  (only 
nine  of  her  books  are  fiction)  proved  her 
best  seller,  going  over  $1,000  In  sU  years  and 
hitting  $3,086  in  1947.  A  modern-day  hero- 
ine's biographv,  Amelia  Earhart.  brought  the 
top  slngle-vear  royalty,  $8,254  in  1966  (com- 
pared to  oi^ly  $664  in  1947  when  published). 
"The  secret  is  that  children  keep  coming 
up."  she  says.  'And  they  seem  to  like  my 
books  year  after  year." 

The  Denver  Public  Library  lists  35  Garst 
titles— and  more  than  350  volumes.  While 
most  of  the  books  are  In  the  juvenile  section. 
11  titles  are  carried  In  adult  history,  biog- 
raphy and  fiction.  A  library  spokesman  said 
all  the  Garst  books  are  popular  and  re-orders 
are  frequent. 

The  Junior  Nook  of  the  Converse  County 
Library  in  Douglas  was  named  the  Shannon 
Garst  "Room  in  1968  and  it  displays  many 
of  its  200  Garst  volumes  on  shelves  there. 
"The  kids  read  them  constantly,"  s.iys  Li- 
brarian Milton  Lefler. 

Much  of  the  pleasure  In  catering  to  the 
young  generations  comes  from  the  steady 
flow  of  fan  letters,  usually  forwarded  to 
Dougl.is  by  the  publishers.  And  predictably 
most  of  the  letters  come  addressed  to  Mr. 
Shannon  Garst. 

Harper  &  Row  forwarded  one  last  Decem- 
ber from  Brian  McGimsey  of  PayettevlUe. 
Ark.  It  said: 

•Dear  Mr.  Shannon:  I  have  read  many 
of  your  books  and  I  thought  they  were  well 
put  and  written.  Give  my  thanks  to  Mr.  Jack 
Merryweather  for  his  Illustrations.  Tell  him 
I  said  so  for  me.  Now  back  to  you.  I  hope 
you  write  some  more  books  because  I'll  be 
right  here  In  Fayetteville,  Arkansas,  ready 
to  read  It  when  you  publish  it." 

Hastings  House  sent  a  pencilled  letter  from 
Stephen  Avner  of  Ft.  Ord.  Calif.: 

"Dear  Miss  Shannon  Garst:  I  read  your 
book  A  Horse  and  a  Hero.  It  is  a  real  good 
good  book.  I  don't  own  a  horse  but  I  love  to 
ride  them.  I  don't  ride  horses  very  much.  My 
family  and  I  and  some  relatives  went  to  the 
Grand  Tetons  last  year  and  we  rode  horses 
for  two  hours.  It  was  fun  and  Just  beauti- 
ful. If  you  havent  been  up  there  try  and  go 
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some  day.  My  family  and  I  will  be  going  to 
Athens,  Greece,  next  June." 

A  Northglenn,  Colo.,  girl  avoided  the  gender 
problem  in  a  letter  last  January  forwarded 
by  E.  M.Hale  &  Co.: 

"Dear  Shannon  Garst:  I  am  reading  your 
book  called  Crazy  Horse.  I  enjoy  the  book 
very  much.  I  like  the  way  the  pictures  are 
drawn.  They  make  the  book  more  interest- 
ing to  read  and  look  at. 

"Sincerely  yours.  Patricia  Alvarez.  1241  E. 
105th  Place  " 

Greg  Boyd,  11.  of  Trenton,  Mich.,  read 
Red  Eagle  and  wrote:  "I  like  your  stories  a 
lot.  I'm  going  to  read  a  lot  of  your  books. 
I  hope  ycu  will  send  a  picture  of  you.  I  have 
one  brother  and  two  sisters." 

Greg  probably  was  svirprised  by  the  picture 
he  got.  His  letter  had  been  addressed  to  Mr. 
Garst.  The  Douglas  lady  says  that  she  has 
never  been  told  that  someone  was  disap- 
pointed to  learn  she  is  female. 

"I  always  tell  them  I'm  a  woman  when  I 
answer  their  letters  and  I  hope  they're  not 
too  upset,"  she  says.  "I  really  don't  think 
the  name  Doris  would  have  sold  as  much  as 
Shannon.  Man  still  prevails  in  our  soicety— 
but  we're  slowly  winning." 

Mrs.  Garst  feels  the  wildly  independent 
streak  she  found  in  the  Western  pioneers  is 
out  of  place  In  modern  woman.  "I  think 
women  have  overdone  It  in  their  pitch  for 
equality,"  she  says.  "I  don't  think  a  woman 
will  ever  be  President,  but  they  will  do  quite 
well   at   other   political   offices." 

Doris  Garst  was  born  July  24.  1894,  at 
Ironwood  in  northern  Michigan.  Her  Ger- 
man-born father,  Julius  Jensen,  was  a  book- 
keeper. Her  mother  was  an  Austnan  with  the 
colorful  name  of  Zmta  Anna  Von  Diltz. 
They  moved  to  Denver  in  1898  "because 
Michigan  was  so  cold." 

The  father  became  manager  of  several 
gold  mines  in  Colorado.  When  Doris  was  17. 
the  Jensens  were  divorced  (her  father  was 
killed  in  a  1924  Central  City  mining  acci- 
dent). In  Doris'  third  year  at  Denver's  East 
High  School,  her  mother  married  Wesley 
Shannon,  a  fruit  rancher,  and  they  moved  to 
Hood  River,  Ore. 

At  18  she  was  graduated  from  high  school 
in  Oregon  and  oistained  a  temporary  teach- 
ing certificate  good  for  four  years.  The  first 
year  was  in  a  country  sch(X)l  for  grades  1  to 
4.  The  next  year  she  had  31  pupils  and  all 
eight  grades.  "That's  when  gray  hairs 
started,"  she  says. 

At  20  she  became  principal  and  teacher  of 
grades  5  to  8  in  Estacada.  a  f.irming  village 
In  central  Oregon.  When  her  teaching  cer- 
tlfic.'iie  expired,  she  was  out  of  a  Job  Finances 
had  prevented  her  from  attending  college  to 
qualify  for  a  regular  certificate. 

She  went  to  Portland.  Ore.,  and  got  a  clerk- 
ing job  at  Gill's  Book  Store  After  five  months 
there,  she  passed  a  civil  service  exam  and 
adventurously  accepted  an  appointment  as 
clerk  at  the  U.S.  L.nd  Office  in  Douglas,  Wyo. 

Within  a  year  she  won  a  proposal  from  a 
dashing  young  Douglas  lawyer  named  Jo- 
seph G.^.rst  and  on  Sept.  1.  1917,  they  went 
to  Hood  River  to  be  married.  She  continued 
in  the  land  office  for  another  year  before  de- 
voting full  time  to  housewifely  chores  in  the 
house  the  couple  built. 

Jo.seph  II  was  born  Feb  8.  1920,  and  he's 
now  a  petroleum  engineer  in  New  York.  War- 
ren arrived  Sept.  21.  1922.  He's  director  of 
wildlife  photography  for  NBC-T\''s  Wild 
Kingdom  program  and  recently  won  an  Em- 
my award  Mrs  Charles  (Barbara)  Spuriock 
was  born  May  29.  1924.  and  is  a  Lander. 
Wyo..  housewife. 

Doris'  iirce  to  write  surfaced  as  the  chil- 
dren got  into  school  and  permitted  her  time 
to  attempt  some  short  stories,  selling  a  few 
"for  not  very  much."  She  promoted  her  own 
education  by  taking  summer  courses  in  Eng- 
lish and  writing  at  the  University  of  Colo- 
rado. 
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"I've  done  most  of  my  research  right  here 
In  cur  own  county  library,  which  is  excep- 
tional for  Western  Ameiicana,"  she  says.  "I'd 
visit  about  the  country  when  I  could  and  my 
husband  would  go  along  on  some  trips,  like 
to  Annie  Oakley's  old  stomping  grounds  in 
Ohio." 

Annie  Oakley  and  Amelia  Earhart  are  the 
only  women  subjects  among  Mrs.  Garst's  45 
books.  "Women  didn't  live  such  adventurous 
lives  in  the  old  days."  she  says.  "It's  much 
more  exciting  for  women  now." 

Thomas  Wolfe  is  her  favorite  author,  "prob- 
ably because  his  books  are  autobiographical 
and  I  love  to  read  biographies  of  writers." 
Among  Western  characters  she  prefers  Jim 
Brldger  and  Chief  Washakie. 

"  Brldger  didn't  give  up  so  quickly  when 
fur  trading  died,"  she  says.  "He  stayed  on  set 
up  a  trading  post  and  lived  among  the  In- 
dians. He  was  a  good  friend  of  Chief  Wash- 
akie who  was  a  great  and  wise  Indian  and  a 
true  friend  of  the  White  man." 

A  distinctive  feature  of  Mrs.  Garst's  books 
is  an  abundance  of  colorful  dialogue  among 
the  leading  characters  despite  the  paucity  of 
tape  recorders  and  reporters  among  the 
frontiersmen  and  Indians  of  the  1800s.  This 
resulted  in  a  termination  of  relations  with 
one  publisher,  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.,  when 
it  invoked  a  ban  on  direct  quotations  of 
imaginary  conversations. 

"I  can't  write  a  textbook,"  Mrs.  Garst 
says.  "I  have  to  make  the  characters  realistic. 
In  researching  history  you  can  get  so  close 
to  a  character  that  you  know  what  he  was 
thinking  and  what  he  said. 

"You  think  about  the  subject  all  the  time 
when  you're  writing.  In  fact.  I  do  some  of 
my  best  'writing'  after  I  go  to  bed.  In  the 
morning  I  remember  the  'conversations'  and 
write  them  down  " 

It  will  ccme  as  a  shock  to  Shannon  Garst 
fans  that  the  author  of  those  rough-and- 
tumble  tales  of  the  Wild  West  has  never  shot 
a  gun.  And  as  for  riding  the  range:  "I've  been 
on  a  horse  three  times  and  every  time  the 
horse  ran  away  with  me,  I  think  they  sensed 
I  was  scared  to  death.  So  I  decided  to  write 
about  them.  That's  safer! " 
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NIXON  CHALLENGED  ON  BLACK 
APPOINTMENTS 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF    C.\LIFORNI.A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIXTS 

Wednesday.  August  5,  1970 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  problem  of  Government 
credibility  takes  on  special  significance 
for  black  Americans.  To  a  substantial 
extent  we  have  yet  to  gain  the  faith  of 
this  segment  of  our  Nation.  Black  Amer- 
icans are  justifiably  disillusioned  that 
they  have — up  to  the  present — received  a 
series  of  public  relations  maneuvers  mas- 
cjueradin.e  as  positive,  concrete  change. 

On  August  1.  Clifford  L.  Alexander, 
former  Chairman  of  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission,  issued  a 
stat€ment  countering  claims  by  Nixon 
administration  spokesmen  that  more 
blacks  have  been  appointed  to  significant 
positions  by  this  administration  than  by 
Kennedy  or  Johnson.  In  his  concise  and 
well-documented  statement.  Mr.  Alex- 
ander shows  such  claims  to  be  simply  un- 
true. I  would  like  to  set  the  record 
straight,  so  to  speak,  by  including  Mr. 
Alexander's  statement  in  today's  Con- 
gressional Record: 


The  Real  Storv  on  MiNoarry  Appointme.nts 
Under  Nixon 

President  Nixon's  flunkies  for  a  year  and  a 
half  now  have  uied  to  create  an  impression 
of  progress  where  none  in  fact  exists.  They 
have  tried  to  create  for  the  consumption  of 
the  American  public  an  idea  that  President 
Nixon  has  outperformed  his  predecessors  in 
the  appointment  of  blacks  to  significant 
positions  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  fed- 
eral government. 

There  are  two  very  fundamental  things 
wTong  with  the  approach  taken  by  Nixon 
and  his  minions. 

The  first,  and  most  important,  is  that  com- 
parisons are  not  the  way  to  Improve  the 
basic  positions  of  blacks  in  this  nation. 
Nixon  or  any  other  American  president 
should  strive  to  fill  the  gap  that  has  been 
created  by  years  of  exclusion.  It  is  clear  evi- 
dence of  a  lack  of  good  Intentions  to  con- 
tinually make  comparisons  to  past  adminis- 
trations when  talking  about  what  one  is 
doing  today. 

It,  of  course,  is  also  true  that  President 
Kennedy  and.  aft«r  him,  President  Johnson, 
made  the  significant  breakthroughs  that 
caused  any  new  hiring  to  be  "easier"  than 
it  was  In  the  past.  Once  the  breakthrough 
is  made,  then  the  erroneous  myths  that 
stick  in  some  white  minds  about  "'finding 
qualified  ones"  automatically  disappear. 

The  second  reason  the  Nixon  people  should 
quit  saying  they  have  out-performed  John- 
son and  Kennedy  is  that  they  are  lying. 

Let  me  list  now  the  categories  of  jobs 
where  the  Nixon  administration  has  not  made 
any  appointments: 

To  this  date  President  Nixon  has  failed  to 
initiate  any  new  and  significant  high-le\el 
policy  positions  for  blacks.  President  John- 
son named  the  first  black  to  the  cabinet,  a 
housing  expert,  Robert  Weaver.  Thurgood 
Marshall  was  tlie  first  black  named  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  Andrew  S.  Brimmer  was  the 
first  black  named  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  which,  in  the  field  of  economics,  is 
equivalent  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

I  had  the  honor  of  being  the  first  black 
named  to  head  an  independent  commission, 
the  Equal  Emplo\-ment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission. 

President  Nixon  has  not  nominated  blacks 
to  the  cabinet  level.  To  hear  him  talk,  you 
would  think  that  he  was  the  innovator,  but 
in  fact  he  has  not  even  come  near  keeping 
up  with  the  record  of  his  two  Democratic 
predecessors — both  of  whom  felt  that  more 
needed  to  be  done  than  they  accomplished. 

In  the  area  of  judicial  appointments.  Pres- 
ident Johnson  in  one  day  appointed  four 
black  judges.  To  d&te.  in  his  18  months  in 
office.  President  Nixon  has  not  even  ap- 
pointed four  black  federal  judges  through- 
out the  United  States. 

More  important,  in  an  area  where  innova- 
tion would  be  helpful.  President  Nixon  has 
not  appointed  a  bl8w;k  Judge  in  the  South. 
Never  In  the  history  of  this  nation,  where 
more  than  half  the  black  poptilation  lives, 
has  a  black  sat  on  the  federal  bench.  If 
President  Nixon  were  honestly  interested  in 
giving  equal  oppnartunlty  to  blacks,  he  could 
do  so  tomorrow  by  placing  a  black  on  any 
federal  bench  in  the  South. 

A  year  ago  President  Nixon  virtually 
promised  during  a  meeting  with  black  pub- 
lishers that  he  would  appoint  a  black  to  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission.  Here 
many  decisions  are  made  that  affect  .Amer- 
ica's picture  of  minority  aspirations,  but  the 
President  reneged  in  his  promise  to  the 
publishers  and  appointed  Dean  Burch  to  the 
then-vacant  FCC  chairmanship.  Several  01 
the  pubjishers  and  other  black  leaders  wrote 
to  the  President  when  a  new  vacancy  be- 
came open  this  year.  Again,  there  were 
indications  the  President  would  appoint  a 
black  to  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission. Unfortunately,  as  is  typical  of  this 
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President  and  his  spokesmen,  the  deeds  do 
not  equal  the  words.  Instead,  the  President 
appointed  a  lawyer  from  HUD,  Sherman 
Unger.  to  fill  the  vacancy  of  Kenneth  Cox. 

The  regulatory  commissions  have  not  seen 
any  blncKs  appointed  xmder  Mr.  Nixon.  He 
had  an  opportunity  to  make  a  black  Re- 
publican. Howard  Jenkins,  head  of  the  NXiiB, 
but.  no.  though  Mr.  Jenkins  has  a  distin- 
guished career  as  a  labor  expert,  as  a  com- 
missioner, and  as  a  Republican,  a  white  was 
chosen  in.stead.  What  Mr.  Nixon  and  his 
crowd  have  done  is  to  create  an  impression 
of  progre^.'^  where  none  exists. 

In  fact,  there  has  been  retrogression  in  the 
field  cf  minority  appointments.  The  total 
number  of  appointments  to  significant  posi- 
tions in  the  Johnson  years  is  considerably 
higher  than  the  150-odd  that  the  Nlxcn  ad- 
ministration claims  for  lt5  period  in  office. 
What  Is  worse  is  that,  of  the  150  that  Nixon 
claims,  24  are  Foreign  Service  officers  who 
take  a  competitive  examination  and  are  sup- 
posedly protected  from  political  influence 
or  patronage  claims.  Of  the  150  he  cls^ir.s. 
almost  half  are  holdovers  from  the  Johnson 
adminlstra-ion  Of  the  150  he  claims,  some 
are  non-professionals,  or  secretaries,  by  any- 
one's definition,  not  policy-making  positions. 

To  date.  Mr.  Nixon  has  appointed  no  black 
to  the  cabinet;  none  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  Boa-d:  none  to  the  Supreme  Court; 
a  total  of  only  three  to  all  federal  courts 
throughout  the  entire  United  States  and 
none  to  a  regulatory  commission.  He  has 
appointed  fewer  black  assistant  secretaries 
than  John?--n  and  Kennedy.  He  has  ap- 
FKDlnted  no  black  undersecretaries  in  any  de- 
partment cf  the  federal  government.  He  has 
failed  to  place  any  black  in  a  significant 
position  In  the  White  House. 

Yoi.  y.T  Nixon,  we  are  taking  you  at  your 
word  We  are  watching  your  deeds,  not  your 
words.  Your  deeds  are  clear.  They  do  not 
Include  the  hiring  of  blacks  In  significant 
positions   in   the   federal   government. 


MEDICAL  PEFISONNEL  SHORTAGE 


HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Augtist  5.  1970 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  number 
of  us  in  this  House  feel  that  a  medical 
cri::is  is  upon  this  Nation:  that  we  are 
desperately  short  of  doctors  and  other 
medical  personnel,  and  that  the  Federal 
Government's  efforts  and  assistance  in 
this  field  should  be  dramatically  in- 
creased. 

A  short  time  ago  an  effort  was  made 
on  the  f.oor  of  the  House  to  provide  a 
substantial  increase  for  medical  man- 
power programs.  Unfortunately,  that  ef- 
fort failed. 

At  the  present  level  of  funding,  short- 
age of  doctors — and  experts  say  we  need 
an  additional  50,000 — will  not  decrease, 
but  indeed  will  worsen. 

Recently  I  loceived  a  letter  from  an 
old  friend.  Dr.  Michael  J.  Brennan.  pres- 
ident of  the  Michigan  Cancer  Founda- 
tion. I  found  his  letter  an  eloquent  expo- 
sition of  the  need  for  more  and  better 
trained  medical  personnel.  I  recommend 
it  to  my  colleagues  and  ask  that  the  per- 
tinent po:  tion.«  thereof  be  printed  in  the 
Record: 

July  28,  1970. 
The  Honorable  James  O.  O'Hara, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dkar  Jim:  I  am  vastly  encouraged  to  read 
the  speech  which  you  made  to  the  Congress 
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on  the  nation's  manpower  crisis  In  health 
and  the  general  state  of  the  health  budget 
on  Wednesday,  July  8,  1970. 

As  you  know,  I  have  been  Involved  In 
cancer  research  and  In  medical  education 
for  some  twenty  years,  and  now  as  the  direc- 
tor of  the  Michigan  Cancer  Foundation,  I 
find  myself  Involved  In  public  health  activi- 
ties of  a  very  wide  scope. 

There  Is  no  question  that  we  shall  fall  to 
achieve  resolution  of  the  problems  of  rising 
costs  and  Inadequate  medical  services  in 
this  country  without  very  substantial  In- 
creases in  available  medical  manpower.  Our 
society  and  our  economy  will  certainly  even- 
tually be  seeing  that  only  by  Increasing  the 
rewards  for  the  nursing  and  allied  health 
professions  will  we  be  able  to  draw  large 
numbers  of  young  people  towards  them.  So 
far  as  tl:e  medical  profession  Itself  Is  con- 
cerned, there  never  has  been  a  lack  of  ap- 
plicants, and  of  qualified  applicants.  The 
attraction  of  this  profession  exceeds  the 
opportunities  for  monetary  rewards  which  it 
f^iu.iUes.  Men  have  been  willing  to  make  sub- 
stantial sacrifices  on  their  own  part  and  for 
their  children  to  make  entry  Into  this  pro- 
fession possible.  It  Is,  therefore,  a  great  trag- 
edy that  we  have  never  been  able  In  this 
country  to  develop  the  training  facilities  re- 
quired to  match  the  high  level  of  willing- 
ness to  tindergo  the  prolonged  and  demand- 
ing training  as  so  many  young  men  and 
women  are  willing  to  undertake.  As  we  look 
at  the  projected  health  manpower  needs  of 
the  country,  we  see  that  we  are  mtmy  thous- 
ands short  of  those  whom  we  should  be  grad- 
uating, roughly  50.000  short  In  the  present 
year,  and  even  with  the  niQst  optimistic  pro- 
jections, we  shall  continuey)  be  somewhere 
in  the  order  of  25.000  shorti  ten  years  from 
now  in  the  number  of  yoking  people  we 
should  be  graduating  In  medlfcine.  Numerous 
con,sequences  have  flown  from  this.  Includ- 
ing parasltlzation  by  American  society  of 
poorer  and  less  capable  societies  for  medical 
manpower  needs.  Of  all  the  world's  nations, 
certainly  America  ought  to  be  able  to  ex- 
port physicians,  and  It  could  do  a  great  deal 
of  good  with  respect  to  Its  International  re- 
lationships by  expanding  Us  medical  train- 
ing facilities  and  research  support  to  the 
level  where  one  could  come  here  from  other 
countries,  take  his  training  and  return,  bear- 
ing with  him  knowledge  and  commitments 
which  become  a  part  of  one's  life  during  the 
course  of  medical  education  and  post-grad- 
uate experience. 

Whereas  many  throughout  the  world  now 
doubt  the  genuine  humanistic  concern  of 
American  society,  nathlng  could  do  more 
to  correct  Ui.U  impression  than  those  steps 
which  are  within  our  reach  and  which  are 
relatively  straightforward  ind  simple,  and 
which  could  elevate  our  repntatlon  in  the 
care  of  the  ill  and  our  contribution  to  that 
work  in  other  nations  as  well  as  in  our 
own. 

In  my  field  of  cancer  research  and  treat- 
ment, we  see  before  us  a  terrible  shortage 
of  men  fully  capable  of  giving  high  qual- 
ity medical  care  to  patients  with  neoplastic 
disease  This  work  Is  not  an  easy  kind  of 
work,  and  It  Is  discouraging  and  demanding 
as  few  things  are  In  medicine.  Nevertheless, 
we  have  more  young  men  applying  for  fel- 
lowships than  we  can  find  support  to  train. 

As  .a  momb_-r  of  the  National  Advisory 
CauTiCil  for  the  Regional  Medical  Programs 
and  as  ChLlrmm  of  the  Michigan  Associa- 
tion for  Regional  Programs'  Regional  Advls- 
orv  Group,  I  see  numerous  opportunities  and 
initiatives  going  to  waste  in  the  coordination 
of  medical  v.-ork  nnd  In  the  training  of  new 
people  for  this  work,  simply  by  reason  of 
a  lack  of  funds.  It  Is  not  that  the  will  Is 
not  there,  or  that  the  candidates  are  not 
at  the  door,  but  simply  that  we  have  never 
given  the  appropriate  priority  to  these  ex- 
penditures In  'he  construction  of  our  budg- 
et. I  am  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  of 
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the  Regional  Medical  Programs  which  al- 
lots training  fellowships  for  persons  who  wish 
to  specialize  in  the  treatment  of  cancer. 
We  had  twice  as  many  applications  as  we 
could  support  this  year  for  that  kind  of 
training,  and  I  am  sure  that  we  would  have 
had  even  more  qualified  applicants  If  there 
had  not  been  such  a  state  of  discouragement 
throughout  the  academic  and  research  field 
In  cancer  about  the  level  of  suppnart  that 
one  can  look  forward  to,  and  therefore  the 
wisdom  and  worthwhlleness  of  going  to  the 
difficulty  of  submitting  applications  and 
encouraging   candidates   towards   this   work. 

We  are  anxious  at  the  present  time  to 
apply  to  all  of  the  poor  In  the  metropoli- 
tan Detroit  area  the  benefits  of  tha  Pap.'.- 
nlcolaou  smear  for  the  early  detection  of 
cervical  cancer.  Tliere  is  no  funding  to  help 
us  to  do  this,  and  there  is  no  funding  avail- 
able to  help  U3  to  train  more  of  the  cyto- 
technlclans  we  need  In  order  to  make  this 
very    useful   procedure    widely   available. 

We  have  recently  Identified  the  presence 
of  a  virus  in  human  milk  In  young  wom- 
en which  Is  identical  in  form  and  general 
character  to  viruses  responsible  for  breast 
cancer  in  animals.  To  pursue  this  work  prop- 
erly requires  the  building  now  of  a  virus 
Isolation  facility  In  which  we  can  with  some 
safety  raise  large  quantities  of  this  virus 
from  human  milk.  The  development  of  a 
S£ife  and  competent  facility  for  this  work 
would  take  an  expenditure  of  some  $450,000. 
Through  the  generosity  of  the  p>eople  of 
metropolitan  Detroit,  we  shall  be  able  in 
the  early  part  of  next  year,  hopefully,  to 
undertake  construction  of  an  additional 
laboratory  for  the  Michigan  Cancer  Foun- 
dation that  will  help  in  some  degree  in  tlie 
exploitation  of  the  fine  leads  that  we  have 
now  on  the  control  of  breast  cancer.  This 
$4,000,000  project  Is  going  to  have  to  be 
supported  entirely  by  local  funds  and  it 
is  a  tragedy  that  a  community  with  the 
initiative  to  go  to  this  length  in  support  of 
cancer  research  cannot  receive  some  help 
and  assistance  toward  the  develooment  of 
new  and  appropriate  additions  to  these  pro- 
jected laboratories  from  national  sources. 
Inasmuch  as  the  work  to  be  done  in  them 
Is  certainly  not  only  In  the  interest  of  the 
Detroit  community,  but  of  the  nation  as 
well. 

Many  are  at  a  loss  to  determine  where 
we  shall  find  opportunity  for  employment 
for  so  many  young  people,  particularly 
those  In  the  racial  minorities.  Who  Is  going 
to  be  hurt  most  by  the  withdrawal  of  fed- 
eral loans  for  medical  students  and  nursing 
students?  Certainly,  my  son  who  desires  to 
go  Into  medicine  will  be  supfjorted  by  us 
to  the  best  of  our  ability  and  even  under- 
go major  hardship  if  necessary  In  achieving 
his  goals.  We  have  been  blessed  in  having 
available  to  us  the  resources  with  which 
to  make  such  an  effort  and  to  assist  him, 
but  certainly  equally  deserving  nnd  compe- 
tent boys  whose  parents  do  not  have  the 
resources  are  now  shut  off  from  medicine 
by  this  economic  barrier  and  that  is  especial- 
ly tnie  amongst  people  in  the  racial  and  na- 
tional minority  groups. 
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HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RE;PRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  5,  1970 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  a  prom- 
inent educator  speaks  out  on  the  prob- 
lem.s  of  student  unrest  and  campus  dis- 
order which  create  fls  ures  in  the  bed- 
rock of  society,  it  behooves  us  to  listen. 


X 


This  appeal  to  intellectual  stability  and 
reason  was  made  by  President  George  H. 
Williams,  president  of  the  American  Uni- 
versity, at  the  commencement  of  North- 
ern Illinois  University  on  June  6,  1970. 
I  commend  this  address  to  my  colleagues: 
Problems  of  Stldent  LInrest 

One  reliable  Indicator  of  the  state  of  the 
nation  may  be  the  tem.per  of  its  commence- 
ment r.ddresses.  If  this  is  so,  the  gulf  that 
divides  our  people  Is  broader  and  deeper  than 
at  any  time  since  Lincoln. 

The  voices  of  commencement  should — 
and  often  do — reflect  the  concerns  of  young 
people,  and.  therefore,  the  concerns  of  our 
future.  The  voices  of  commencement  this 
year  are  angry  ind.  In  many  Uistances,  un- 
reasonable— or  bitter. 

But  we  had  better  listen.  We  had  better 
understand  what  we  hear.  Only  then  can  we 
maintain  our  ability  as  a  nation  to  disagree 
without  being  disagreeable. 

Americans,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  are 
losing  their  ccllectlve  sense  of  humor — not 
that  there  is  humnr  In  war  or  crime  or  pov- 
erty or  pollution:  but  then  a  sense  of  humor 
Is  never  really  tested  except  in  the  face  of 
desperate  circumstances. 

Americans,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  are 
losing  the  sense  of  unity  that  has,  in  the 
past,  drawn  disparate  people  and  philoso- 
phies together  in  the  face  of  threatened  dis- 
aster. Our  commitment  to  common  goals  is 
being  shaken  by  divisive  disputes  over  bet- 
ter ways  to  achieve  them.  And  the  funda- 
mental unity  that  has  been  our  best  guar- 
antee against  political  violence  and  repres- 
sion may  be  crumbling.  And  this  Is  because 
nuiny  people  point  out  the  difference  be- 
tween the  Ideal  of  American  life  and  the 
reality  of  our  times,  because  many  others 
assert  their  distrust  of  change  or  their  dis- 
dain of  methods  that  advocates  of  change 
pursue. 

We  have,  as  a  nation^  learned  how  to  shout 
at  each  other,  but  we  have  forgotten  how 
to  talk  to  each  other.  We  know  how  to  hear, 
but  we  have  lost  the  ability  to  listen.  We 
are  more  preoccupied  with  the  Ide.xs  of  con- 
frontation than  with  the  confrontation  of 
Ideas. 

Too  often,  we  impugn  the  motives  of  these 
with  whom  we  differ  and  attribute  our  dif- 
ferences to  the  lunacy  of  extremes  at  both 
ends  of  the  political,  social,  or  economic 
spectrum.  We  seem  Intent  on  tearing  our 
nation  apart.  And  It  Is  all  so  purposeless 
and  .so  self-defeating. 

The  accumulated  bankruptcy  of  leadership 
that  has  brought  us  to  this  day  cannot,  and 
must  not,  be  assigned  to  one  man,  to  one 
party,  or  even  to  one  institution.  The  roots 
are  deeper  than  that. 

E.ach  Sabbath  our  churches  are  empty  or 
nearly  so.  Those  few  that  prosper  in  attend- 
ance attract  and  hold  relatively  few  of  the 
young,  for  the  language  and  ritual  of  formal 
religion  are  not  the  language  and  experience 
of  war  and  race  and  national  priority  that 
so  preempt  the  concern  of  the  young.  WTiere 
ha'.e  the  churches  failed? 

Our  colleges  and  universities  existed  until 
recently  in  rela*ive  isolation  from  the  prob- 
lems of  the  world  about  them.  Our  graduates 
have  been  more  attuned  to  making  a  living 
than  to  making  a  life  The  allegiance  of  uni- 
ver.'^lty  faculties  has  been  less  to  enrich- 
ment of  their  students  and  more  to  ad- 
vancement of  a  professional  competence. 
Where  else  have  they  failed? 

Our  go\ernment,  at  all  levels,  which  so 
many  criticize  and  increasing  numbers  re- 
ject, is  too  often  the  private  preserve  of 
leadership  by  default,  thriving  on  the  Inabil- 
ity or  the  unwillingness  of  dedicated  men 
and  women  to  p.iy  the  price  of  being  in- 
volved. Meaningful  political  participation 
does  not  extend  to  those  who  seek  to  vote,  as 
they  are  sought  out  to  defend  and  to  die 
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for  their  country.  Too  often  they  do  not 
contribute  to  the  definition  of  the  urgent 
Issues  facing  us,  nor  are  they  Invited  to 
challenge  long-held  and  critically  unevalu- 
ated  premises  on  which  political  pwUcy  Is 
formulated.  Where  else  has  our  political 
process  failed? 

Business  and  the  professions  and  the 
unions  maintain  a  counsel  of  deception  in 
which  their  public  affirmation  of  oppor- 
tunity for  all  Is  belled  by  a  principle  of  no 
room  at  the  top  for  minorities  and.  In  some 
cases,  not  even  room  at  the  bottom.  Con- 
centration on  quantity  overshadows  creative 
Impact  on  quality  of  life.  Material  reward 
Is  the  measure  of  success.  Where  else  have 
they  failed? 

And  the  family,  which  In  the  final  analy- 
sis is  the  place  where  the  example  of  xinlty 
and  love  must  be  set.  If  ever  It  is,  is  disin- 
tegrating or  radically  changing  In  the  In- 
fluence It  exerts.  It  Is  not  permissiveness  we 
have  to  fear,  but  the  absence  of  love  and 
consideration  for  all  In  the  family — and  for 
all  in  the  family  of  man.  Where  else  has  the 
family  failed? 

Unless  we  recognize  the  failures  of  which 
these  are  but  Illustrations,  we  cannot  hope 
to  restore  the  confidence  that  must  be  the 
basis  of  constructive  dialogue  among  our 
people — people  who  too  often  are  equally 
right  and  equally  wrong. 

The  need  Is  not.  as  some  suggest,  for  get- 
ting tough.  Violence  breeds  repression,  and 
repression  begets  violence.  Together,  they 
spell  disaster  for  democracy. 

What  we  have  not  tried  fully  and  fairly 
Is  getting  decent.  Legitimate  concerns  will 
not  be  met  by  the  violence-prone  academic 
bullies  on  the  campus  any  more  than  by  the 
inflammatory  rhetoric  of  those  off  the  cam- 
pus who  play  on  fear  or  appeal  to  vindlctlve- 
ness. 

If  America  can  resolve  its  differences  by 
resort  to  reason  anywhere.  It  is  on  the  cam- 
puses of  its  colleges  and  universities.  But 
we  must  remember  that  it  is  not  only  cur 
colleges  and  universities  that  are  being 
tested.  It  Is  a  test  of  men  and  women  who, 
at  this  time  in  their  lives,  are  on  those 
campuses. 

As  one  reviews  this  campus  year  from  the 
perspective  of  expectations,  these  may  have 
been  our  finest  or  our  worst  hours — but  more 
likely  both. 

When  violence  threatens  to  overwhelm 
reason  at  your  university,  or  mine,  or  any 
other,  there  is  no  effective  appeal  except  to 
the  members  of  the  university  community 
itself  If  enduring  results  are  sought.  The 
glory  of  the  university  lies  In  the  very  de- 
fenselessness  that  makes  It  easy  prey  for 
those  who  seek  to  change  Its  character  by  In- 
timidation from  within  or  from  without.  A 
university's  commitment  to  truth  and  ob- 
jectivity, and  its  determination  to  perform 
its  educational  mission  may  be  guaranteed 
temporarily  by  transforming  the  campus  Into 
an  armed  bastion — but  only  at  the  price  of 
sacrificing  Its  nature  as  a  university. 

When  none  will  rise  to  Its  defense  and 
exert  the  power  of  moral  persuasion  that  Iso- 
lates and  rejects  violence,  then  that  univer- 
sity has  already  been  superseded  by  a  new 
Institution.  Call  It  what  you  will.  It  Is  not 
a  university.  And  so  It  is  with  our  nation. 

Our  universities  are  not  perfect — perhaps 
even  the  contrary.  But  the  process  by  which 
a  university  grows  and  achieves  is  The  proc- 
ess of  rea.%oned  judgment.  Cowardice,  lies, 
rocks,  and  bombs  are  natural  partners  in  the 
assault  on  reasoned  Judgment;  and  only  a 
few  need  to  attack  when  the  knowledge  be- 
forehand is  that  defense  must  not  be  In  kind. 
And  so  It  is  with  our  nation. 

But  who  will  speak  for  the  essential  proc- 
ess of  reasoned  Judgment?  Too  often,  not 
even  a  few.  They  are  possessed  of  a  different 
kind  of  cowardice— seeking  to  avoid  personal 
Involvement  at  any  cost,  including  the  denial 
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or  sacrifice  of  the  values  they  pretend  to 
revere. 

For  many,  perhaps  too  many,  confronta- 
tion Is  a  physical  thing— ^abuse  and  in- 
sult, bricks,  fists,  tear  gas.  or.  In  the  extreme, 
bombs  and  bullets.  All  an   to  be  deplored. 

The  real  confrontation  Is  Intellectual,  and 
It  Is  much  more  dangerouc.  Rocks  In  the 
hands  of  jsetly  tyrants  may  break  windows 
and  draw  blood.  But  thus  it  has  ever  been. 
Windows  may  be  replaced.  Juvenile  slogans 
erased,  and  wounds  healed.  But  the  violence 
done  to  truth  and  objectivity  and  ideas  can- 
not be  so  easily  overcome. 

For  few.  perhaps  too  few,  the  counsel  of 
reason  and  of  peaceful  change  is  the  course 
chosen  against  the  alternative  of  intoler- 
ance and  violence.  The  voice  of  moderation 
Is  too  seldom  heard  and  heeded,  and.  Indeed, 
Is  all  too  often  absent  from  our  campuses 
and  from  our  commencements.  And  so  it  Is 
for  our  nation. 

Others  will  come  after  you  to  this  great 
university,  and  you  can  leave  the  fight  for 
civility  and  reason  to  them.  Your  Job  is  done 
when  you  receive  the  diploma  you  came  to 
get — a  kind  of  honorable  discharge  from  the 
war  against  injustice  and  Inequity.  A  modest 
annual  gift  to  the  alumni  fund  will  more 
than  cover  what  you  owe.  Or  will  it? 

But  some  few  of  you,  and  if  we  are  fortu- 
nate many,  will  go  on  to  a  quiet  kind  of 
greatness  in  which  men  and  women  are 
committed  to  a  patriotism  of  peace  and  to 
the  brotherhood  of  mankind  and  to  endur- 
ing human  dignity  for  all.  Let  those  who 
think  these  goals  unrealistic  remember  that 
they  have  not  been  tried  and  been  found 
wanting.  They  have  not  yet  been  tried. 

Perhaps  if  there  Is  determination  to  try 
them,  the  time  Is  not  too  far  away  when  com- 
mencement addresses  will  signal  a  different 
state  of  the  nation — In  which  anger  Is  re- 
placed by  understanding  and  the  turmoil 
of  these  times  will  give  way  to  renewed  con- 
fidence and  achievement  for  a  reunited  na- 
tion. 


GROWING  PROBLEM  OF  NOISE 
POLLUTION 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  August  5,  1970 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Friday 
three  of  our  colleagues.  Representatives 
Addabbo,  Biacgi,  Brasco,  and  I  held  a 
hearmg  in  Mineola,  N.Y.,  on  the  growing 
problem  of  noise  pollution  from  jet  air- 
craft. We  were  seeking  new  approaches 
to  this  unhealthy  and  distracting  noise 
that  is  especially  bad  in  New  York  be- 
cause of  the  proximity  cf  two  of  the 
world's  busiest  airports,  Kennedy  and 
LaGuardia. 

We  heard  from  the  following  people: 
Martin  Gach  and  Dr.  John  Powers  for 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration; 
John  Wiley  for  the  Port  of  New  York 
Authority;  James  Pj'le  for  the  Aviation 
Development  Council  and  a  number  of 
elected  officials  from  Nassau  County. 

Since  the  statements  presented  by 
these  local  oflBcials  were  all  to  the  point 
and  all  worthy  of  the  Members'  consid- 
eration I  insert  my  remarks  and  in- 
clude those  statements  in  the  Record. 
Also  I  wish  to  include  letters  received 
from  certain  village  mayors  who  were 
unable  to  accept  our  invitation  to  the 
hearing  but  who  did  write  briefly  on  this 
subject: 
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Statement  of  Hempstead  Town  Presiding 
SUPERVISOR  Ralph  G.  Caso  for  Jet  Noise 
Conference 

Gentlemen:  Forgive  me  If  my  words  seem 
weary;  I  cant  hide  that  numbness  ol  fatigue 
and  frusuatlon  that  I  feel  when  I  address 
myself  to  the  problem  of  Jet  noise.  For  the 
past  10  years  I  have  been  up  to  my  hip  boot* 
in  the  enduring  battle  to  eradicate  Jet  noise. 
Pay  a  visit  to  the  five  towns  area  of  my 
town— the  town  of  Hempstead — and  you'll 
know  immediately  that  the  struggle  goes 
on. 

We  tried  back  a  few  years  ago  to  legislate 
locally  against  Jet  noise  but,  as  many  of  you 
know!  the  air  Interests  dragged  the  Hemp- 
stead Town  anti-noise  ordinance  excruciat- 
ingly through  layer  upwn  layer  of  courts 
until  finally  it  was  decreed  that  Jet  noise 
regulation  Is  a  federal  prerogative. 

So  now  we've  begun  to  move  on  a  national 
level  to  meet  the  problem  of  Jet  noise  head 
on.  More  about  that  later.  I  am  pleased 
to  say  that  local  efforts  have  not  been  aban- 
doned altogether.  Recently,  at  my  request. 
New  York  State  Attorney  General  Louis  Lef- 
kowitz  announced  plans  to  file  suit  against 
58  airlines  and  the  Port  of  New  York  Au- 
thorltv,  operator  of  Kennedy  International 
and  La  Guardla  Airports.  I  hope  to  testify 
as  a  friend  of  the  court  In  that  suit  which 
aims  to  have  Jet  noise  declared  a  public 
nuisance.  A  court  decision  In  our  favor  will 
initially  enable  the  beleaguered  victims  of 
Jet  noise  to  file  suit  for  damages.  In  the 
long  run,  hopeful,  it  will  convince  the  air 
industry  of  the  economic  advisability  of  de- 
veloping a  quiet  Jet  engine. 

That's  really  what  I  would  like  to  discuss 
today.  A  few  years  ago  a  blue  ribbon  presi- 
dential panel  investigated  Jet  noise  and  con- 
cluded that  the  development  of  a  quiet  Jet 
engine  Is  technologically  feasible;  It  was  Just 
a  matter  of  money.  Gentlemen,  and  I  par- 
ticularly point  to  the  coneresslon.il  repre- 
sentatives here  today.  I  would  suggest  that 
the  initiative  for  curbing  Jet  noise  must  be 
seized  by  Congress.  The  federal  government 
must,  in  concert  with  the  air  Industry,  ap- 
propriate sufficient  monies  to  research,  de- 
velop and  Install  quiet  Jet  engines.  Let's  face 
It.  the  aircraft  Is  here  to  stay.  It  U  a  key- 
stone of  our  nation's  progress,  and  this  is  as 
it  should  be.  I  am  no  enemy  of  air  trans- 
portation. 

Where  to  find  the  money?  Frankly  that's  a 
problem  for  the  administration  and  the  con- 
gressional leadership,  but  I  would  not  hesl- 
Ute  to  urge  that  you  consider  diverting  the 
staggering  sums  appropriated  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  super-sonic  transport,  the 
SST 

To  date  more  than  $623  million  in  federal 
money  has  been  poured  into  the  SST  pro- 
gram and  experts  estimate  the  national  com- 
mitment to  this  flying  white  eleohant  will 
total  several  billions  before  It  ever  gets  off 
eround:   and  I  mean  that  quite  literally. 

The  threats  that  this  plane  poses  to  our 
environment— jet  nol.sp  sonic  boom,  pollu- 
tion of  the  stratosphere — are  staggerlne  I 
shudder  to  think  of  a  huge  plane  streaking 
across  the  cour.try  leaving  In  Its  wake  a 
coast-to-ccast  'String  of  broken  windows  and 
shattered  nerves. 

Let's  dump  this  ill-concetved  project  and 
use  the  money  to  come  up  with  the  quiet  en- 
gine .And  while  you  congressmen  are  at  it. 
how  about  con.=lderation  being  given  to  a 
longtime  proposal  of  mine  to  give  the  U.S. 
surgeon  general's  office  power  to  regulate  Jet 
noise?  It's  going  to  take  a  medically  oriented 
agency  to  understand  the  slKniftcant  phvsi- 
ological  and  psychological  effects  of  let  noise 
on  the  helpless  sufferers  on  the  ground. 

More  than  60  years  ago  Dr.  Robert  Koch. 
Nobel  Prlze-wlnnlng  bacteriologist,  warned: 
"The  time  will  come  when  man  must  fight 
merciless  noise  as  the  worst  enemy  of  his 
health." 
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It  would  not  be  melodramatic  to  state  that 
time  IS  Just  around  the  corner. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  which  has 
scandalously  disregarded  the  public  interest 
to  plav  ball  to  the  air  Industry,  has  demon- 
strated total  insensltivlty  to  the  problem  and 
inabilitv  u>  solve  it. 

I  also  urge  that  further  consideration  be 
given  to  another  old  proposal  of  mine— the 
creation  of  a  wetport  five  miles  out  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  to  take  the  traffic  away  from 
congested  areas  AnA  how  about  considering 
the  construction  of  the  metropolitan  area's 
fourth  major  Jetport  at  a  place  like  Strat- 
ford Shoals  in  the  Long  Island  Sound  Just  off 
the  Connecticut  coast.  Two  projects  that  are 
breathtaking  in  scope  but  well  within  the 
realm  of  the  American  technological  genius 
And  flnallv.  permit  me  to  make  a  pltc'n 
for  membership  in  the  National  Organiza- 
tion to  Insure  a  Sound-controlled  Environ- 
ment—NOISE.  Founded  last  year  this  group, 
which  I  head  as  national  president,  alms  to 
act  aj-  a  pressure  bloc  on  the  national  level 
to  speak  with  one  voice  for  the  millions  In  the 
routi'rv  who  daily  suffer  the  intolerable 
burden  of  Jet  noise.  Municipalities,  organl- 
z.itlons  and  Individuals  from  cor-st  to  coast 
are  Joining  our  ranks  Several  of  the  con- 
gressmen here  today  addressed  our  organiza- 
tion in  Washington  shortly  after  it  was 
formed  last  fall,  so  you  know  what  I'm  talk- 
ing about. 

Gentlemen,  the  people  who  must  live  under 
the  planes — and  I  notice  that  their  numbers 
increase  dally — are  growing  restless.  The  a'r 
Industry  has  stated'  it  feels  It  cannot  sur- 
vive if  It  must  spend  large  sums  on  noise 
suppression  I  submit  to  you  that,  if  I  gauee 
the  mood  of  the  people  correctly,  the  air 
Industry  will  not  survive  unless  It  movps 
forthrlghtly  to  curb  the  horrendous  screech 
ar.d  roar  of  Its  Jet  engines. 

Statement  of  Glen  Cove  Mayor-Stjpervisor 
Andrew  J.  Di  Paola 
Congressman  Wolff  and  members  of  the 
congressional  committee-  As  Mayor  and  Su- 
pervisor of  the  City  of  Glen  Cove,  which  lies 
in  a  holding  pattern  for  Kennedy  Airport  and 
In  the  flight  path  for  LaGuardla  Airport,  I 
want  to  thank  you  for  sponsoring  this  hear- 
ing to  focus  on  the  problem  of  Jet  noise  pol- 
lution, which  Is  affecting  the  physical  and 
mental  well-being  of  so  many  of  our  Nassau 
County  citizens. 

The  whining  scream  of  the  Jets,  as  they 
zcom  hour  after  hour  over  our  homes  at 
mlnute-and-a-half  intervals,  as  you  well 
know,  has  made  life  In  the  summertime  vir- 
tually intolerable  for  residents  of  many  ol 
our  communities  from  the  south  to  the  north 
shore  and  across  the  breadth  of  the  Island. 
Our  neoT  le  are  running  out  of  patience  and, 
I  say  to  you.  that  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration has  run  out  of  time. 

Gentlemen,  the  Federal  Noise  Abatement 
Act.  which  you  played  such  an  Important  role 
In  enacting  into  iaw.  w:is  signed  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  on  July  24.  1968.  exactly  two 
years  ago.  What  h.is  happened  since  this  act 
decreed  that  the  admlnl.strator  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration,  after  consulta- 
tion wtlh  the  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
shall  prescribe  standards  for  the  measure- 
ment of  aircraft  noise  and  sonic  boom  and 
shall  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
he  may  find  necessary  to  provide  for  the 
control  and  abatement  of  aircraft  noise  and 
sonic  boom? 

The  answer,  as  you  know  all  too  well.  Is 
exactly  nothing  has  happened  The  airlines 
Insist  that  muffling  Jet  engines  is  too  costly 
and  they  will  continue  to  fall  back  on  that 
argumeiit  Just  as  long  as  the  governmental 
agencies  with  the  power  to  order  them  to 
reduce  noise  refuse  to  exercise  that  power. 

It  took  the  FAA.  until  November.  1969, 
more  than  one  year  after  the  law  was  passed, 
and  after  considerable  prodding  from  public 
officials  such  as  yourself,  to  even  admit  that 
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It  was  technically  feasible  to  reduce  Jet  noise. 
At  •>,hat  time,  the  FAA  promised  to  issue  new 
regulations  in  1970,  limiting  noise  from  the 
most  widely  used  planes  such  as  the  707, 
But  Mr.  John  Shaffer,  the  FAA  administrator, 
said  that  it  would  take  two  years  to  write 
such  rules  and  another  four  >ears  to  fit  these 
planes  witli  noise  suppressors. 

At  the  siime  time,  the  F.\A  approved  its 
first  noise  abatement  regulations  which 
would  govern  the  new  Jumbo  Jets,  with  one 
very  Jumbo  excepUon,  the  747.  The  FAA  said 
that  noise  regulations  won't  apply  to  them 
until  January  1972  ...  at  which  time  90 
percent  of  those  on  order  will  be  already 
flying. 

I  say  to  you  that  the  FAA  is  flouting  the 
law  of  this  land,  the  FAA  has  committed  a 
betraval  of  the  public  trust,  it  Is  apparent 
that  "the  FAA  has  failed  to  regulate  in  the 
public  Interest.  It  Is  time  for  a  full  scale  in- 
vestigation of  the  FAA  by  the  House  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  and 
by  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee.  Mr. 
Shaffer's  8-year  timetable  for  enacting  a  duly 
promulgated  law  of  the  land  must  be  sub- 
ject to  scrutiny  and  to  re-ordered  priority. 
It  is  high  time  that  regulatory  agencies 
started  to  regulate  the  industries  they  are 
supposed  to  regulate  in  the  public  interest, 
and  stop  acting  as  apologists  for  them.  The 
FAA  is  not  the  only  regulatory  agency  that 
should  come  under  congressional  review.  We 
must  ask  what  has  been  the  role  of  the 
port  authority  and  of  the  civil  aeronautics 
board  in  defending  the  public  interest. 
Again,  the  answer  is  that  the  airlines  indus- 
try Is  not  complaining. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  representative  of 
the  port  authority  here  today  to  tell  us  what 
criteria  are  used  to  determine  if  there  is  an 
over-abundance  of  service  to  a  particular 
area.  What  is  the  need  for  three  airlines 
running  planes  to  Chicago  every  hour  from 
all  three  airports.  If  there  aren't  that  many 
passengers  going  to  Chicago  every  hour? 
Why  do  we  need  so  many  half  or  three-quar- 
ters empty  Jets  going  to  Miami  during  the 
summer  months?  Friends  of  mine  who  saw 
their  son  off  on  a  teen-tour  to  the  west, 
three  weeks  ago,  told  me  that  when  they  got 
to  the  airport  the  tour  leader  couldn't  tell 
them  exactly  what  flight  the  boy  was  going 
on,  because  they  were  going  student  stand- 
by to  Denver,  "fhey  needed  a  flight  with  37 
empty  seats  to  accommodate  all  the  kids.  If 
they  "couldn't  get  on  one,  they  would  get  on 
another,  because  there  were  so  many  leav- 
ing  within   one  hour,  mostly  empty. 

If  the  airlines  are  not  going  to  be  com- 
pelled to  make  their  flights  quieter.  Perhans 
they  can  be  compelled  to  make  them  fewer. 
I  can  think  of  no  quicker  method  of  reducing 
jet  noise  than  simply  reducing  the  number 
of  jets  in  the  air.  and  at  the  same  time  serv- 
icing the  public,  both  on  the  ground  and  in 
the  air.  better  Why  are  planes  now  stacked 
a  minimum  of  one-hour  on  almost  every 
take-off  and  landing  out  of  LaGuardia  and 
Kennedy''  Who  Is  looking  out  for  public 
safety  and  sanity?  Why  can't  night  fl-ght.s  be 
curtailed.  :>.s  vou  have  asked,  and  is  di:ne  in 
so  many  other  airports''  Are  these  trip.3  neces- 
sarv? 

■fhe  whole  matter  of  C.A.B.  assignment  of 
routes  should  be  re-examined.  The  CAB 
demands  that  minimum  service  of  routes  be 
enforced,  but  what  about  maximums? 

I  call  on  the  port  authority  to  Institute  an 
immediate  freeze  on  the  number  of  flights 
in  and  out  of  the  New  York  airports  and  to 
come  up  with  a  fea.-lble  reduction  plan  that 
would  provide  noise  relief  for  people  on  the 
ground  and  relieve  take-olf  and  landing 
trauma  for  people  stacked  up  in  flight.s  in  the 
air.  I  ask  that  this  be  done  before  there  Is 
the  kind  of  accident  which  the  air  con- 
trollers have  told  us  could  easily  happen  In 
the  overworked  skies  above  our  heads  Let 
us  investigate,  for  once,  before  a  tragedy. 
Obviously,  long  range  solutions  are  needed. 
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too.  The  wetport,  which  has  been  talked 
about  lor  the  pail  few  years,  could  become  a 
reality,  if  we  re-ordered  our  priorities  and 
made"  It  the  must-do  project  it  should  be; 
a  fourth  metropolitan  area  jetport,  if  some 
nearby  •.vllling  community  can  be  found, 
would  help,  provided  we  did  not  again  let 
evciv  .iirline  duplicate  the  services  it  is  al- 
ready provid.ng  at  Kennedy,  Newark  and  La- 
Guardia from  the  new  port;  and  condemning; 
land  for  corridors,  a-;,  has  been  suggested 
along  some  of  the  Kennedy-Airport  areas  in 
Queens,  could  provide  some  long-range  re- 
lief. 

Howcer,  we  cannot  wait  for  these  solu- 
tions, drastic  action  Is  required  now.  If  the 
Federal  Govfrtimetit  Is  ready  to  spend  bil- 
lions in  public  money  to  develop  a  super- 
sonic transport  for  the  airlines,  it  ought  to 
bo  able  to  compel  the  airlines  to  spend  somo 
money  for  homeowners  who  live  under  the 
ilight"  paths  to  get  a  decent  Light's  sleep; 
and  It  ought  to  be  able  to  compel  the  regu- 
latory agencies  to  see  that  the  airlines  do  it. 

Testimony  of  Peter  A  Korn 
Congressmen  Wolff,  Addabbo,  Brasco  and 
Biaggl  My  name  Is  Peter  A.  Korn.  City  Man- 
.iger  of  the  City  of  Long  Beach.  New  York. 
I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
;ipp)ear  before  you  to  speak  on  the  deafening 
and  deadly  problem  of  Jet  noi.se  pollution 

Because  of  Long  Beach's  proximity  to 
JFK.  International  Airport,  jet  noise  pol- 
lution has  become  an  alarming  problem  to 
our  community.  The  greatest  impact  of  the 
super-jet  age  Is  being  felt  in  communities 
like  ours,  which  are  contiguous  to  Kennedy 
Airport,  where  the  greatest  number  of  do- 
mestic and  International  flights  originate 
and  terminate.  By  mid-1970,  no  less  than  19 
airlines  will  be  operating  out  of  Kennedy 
with  "747"   flights,  in  addition   to  fleets  of 

5  265-pas.senger  tri-engine  air  buses. 

X  This  increased  air  traffic  will  intensify  the 

disturbances  currently  plaguing  our  popu- 
l.ition  and  will  cause  even  greater  disturb- 
ances to  television  reception,  schools,  meet- 
ings and  religious  services  and  the  basic 
process  of  living.  It  will  also  impair  the  sleep 
of  countless  Long  Beach  and  South  Shore 
residents,  affecting  their  health  and  hearing 
and,  quite  possibly,  as  the  meagre  scientific 
knowledge  Is  beginning  to  Indicate,  reduce 
their  very  life  span. 

In  the  City  of  Long  Beach,  our  Jr.  High 
School  graduation  was  disrupted  by  overhead 
aircraft  noises.  Churches  and  Synagogues 
must  Interrupt  their  services,  and  judges 
have  been  unable  to  be  heard  while  con- 
ducting court.  People  are  being  disturbed 
time  and  again  by  countless  and  continual 
noise  attacks  from  planes.  Sleep  has  become 
a  nightmare.  When  jets  approach  Kennedy 
.\lrport.  all  thinking  and  living  processes  be- 
come suspended  -while  sensory  perceptions 
are  tuned  to  the  deafening  sounds  of  the  Jet 
engine  roar,  and  when  that  eases,  we  tune 
in  on  the  distant  roar  of  the  next  approach- 
ing plane  50  seconds  away.  The  problem  of 
Jet  noise  pollution  in  Long  Beach  has  be- 
come so  prevalent  that  many  Individuals 
have  requested  something  be  done  about  it. 
One  such  Individual  said,  "There  are  times 
when  some  planes,  either  by  their  size,  speed, 
or  altitude,  create  a  sort  of  concussion  when 
flying  over  our  house — to  the  extent  that  we 
feel  as  though  a  blow  has  been  struck  on 
the  roof."  This  condition  Is  Intolerable. 

Many  aspects  of  our  society  are  to  blame 
for  this  problem.  Aircraft  and  engine  man- 
ufacturers are  at  fault  because  they  have 
spent  more  money  and  time  on  extending 
the  life  of  the  707's  and  developing  the  74'7's 
and  subsequent  Jets,  instead  of  refitting  air- 
craft engines  with  silencers.  Our  Federal  Ad- 
ministration Is  at  fault  for  not  creating  and 
enforcing  adequate  laws,  and  eliminating 
unnecessary  air  flights. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Gentlemen,  the  time  for  studies,  meetings 
and  hearings  is  past.  The  time  for  Imme- 
diate action  by  our  Federal  Representatives 
is  here,  I  therefore  urge  you  to  initiate  the 
necessarj'  legislation  for  the  effective  con- 
trol and  abatement  of  jet  noise  pollution 
plaguing  the  City  of  Long  Beach,  all  of 
Nassau  County,  and  the  rest  of  our  Nation. 

In  conclusion  may  I  say  that  we  recognize 
we  are  three  months  away  from  the  first 
Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  November? 
All  we  ask  is  that  you  maintain  the  intensity 
of  your  devotion  to  this  cause  later  In  the 
year  and  In  the  years  ahead.  We  only  ask 
that  you  "love  us  in  December  as  you  love 
us  In  July." 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  speak 
before  you. 
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Statement  by  Donal  M.  Mahoney 

We  in  local  government  are  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  total  assault  of  the  human 
senses  of  all  forms  of  pollution — be  it  odor, 
aesthetics,  or  noise.  .\  growing  pattern  of 
complaint  is  coming  into  To-wn  Hall  from 
residents  in  many  areas  whose  outdoor  living 
style  has  been  curtailed  because  of  repeated 
noise  bursts  coming  from  low-flying  Jets,  and 
who  are  finding  their  sleep  disturbed  because 
of  the  cacophony.  Unfortunately  we  have  no 
.insw^ers  and  no  available  genie  to  force  air- 
planes to  disappear. 

The  problem  of  Jet  noise  Is  not  one  with 
which  loc.il  government  can  effectively  deal. 
We  can  certainly  add  our  voice  of  complaint, 
and  in  so  .iolng  bring  whatever  prestige  we 
may  have  to  bear.  But  for  some  positive  ac- 
tion and  relief  we  must  appeal  to  the  Fed- 
era!  government  in  the  form  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Authority,  and  to  our  representa- 
tives in  the  United  States  Senate  and  Con- 
gress. 

We  urge  th.ot  Federal  monies  in  sufficient 
quantity  be  allocated  for  research  that  will 
produce  engines  much  quieter  than  those 
now  being  used  commercially  We  do  not 
feel  cutting  down  on  engine  power  in  landing 
and  take-off,  a-s  Is  repwrted  now.  Is  wise  from 
the  standpoint  of  safety  of  passengers. 

We  urge  that  immediate  attention  be  given 
to  the  practicality  of  building  landing  and 
take-off  strips  out  into  the  water,  thereby 
removing  the  sound  impact  from  the  popu- 
lated areas  surrounding  metropolitan  air- 
ports on  the  eastern  and  western  seaboards. 
In  the  process  of  Investigating  the  feasibility 
of  such  action,  we  might  also  direct  the  at- 
tention of  the  Federal  government  to  the  use 
of  inert  refuse  for  creating  the  bulwark  of 
such  strips,  thereby  assisting  not  only  In 
the  battle  against  noise  pollution  but  In  the 
battle  against  waste  disposal. 

And  we  urge  that  the  FAA  come  up  with 
a  pattern  of  landing  and  take-off  which 
utilizes  water  approaches  to  the  maximum 
and  creates  a  fairly  distributed  radial  pat- 
tern for  the  balance.  No  single  commtuiity 
should  be  forced  to  be.ir  the  brunt  of  an  ever- 
increasing  air  traffic  necessary  to  otu-  way  of 
life. 

In  speaking  as  a  representative  of  the  Town 
of  North  Hempstead,  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
fact  th.at  a  local  municipality  cannot  offer 
substantial  assistance  In  solving  the  prob- 
lem. We  do,  however,  wnsh  to  officially  go  on 
record  in  offering  whatever  positive  assist- 
ance and  govemm.ental  machinery  we  can. 
The  assault  on  the  eardrums  and  nervous  sys- 
tems of  metropolitan  area  residents  must  be 
halted. 


Statement  by  Mayor  William  R.  Fleischer 
The  opportunity  to  address  you  gentlemen 
today  is  much  appreciated.  I  have  long  de- 
sired to  get  all  those  responsible  for  our  Jet 
liaise  problems  together  in  one  room. 

On  Memorial  Day  weekend  of  this  year, 
succeeding  waves  of  aircraft,  operating  at 
intervals  of  45  seconds  to  I'j   minutes  and 


at  an  altitude  of  approximately  1500  feet, 
proceeded  to  bombard  the  residents  of  East 
Hills  and  the  Greater  Roslyn  area: 

This  bombardment  continued  for  approxi- 
mately 19  consecutive  hours  during  the 
course  of  just  one  day  and  consisted  ol 
whining,  shrieking,  deafening,  frightening, 
threatening,  penetrating  and  shnll  noises. 

These  noises  were  of  such  intensity  that 
It  was  impossible  to  carry  on  a  normal  con- 
versation in  one's  own  home. 

These  sounds  were  of  such  Intensity  th<it 
any  attempt  at  outdoor  activity  became  an 
endurance  contest,  with  our  residents  as 
sure  losers. 

These  noises  were  of  such  intensity  that 
we  found  it  impossible  to  carry  on  normal 
living  under  these  circumstances. 

This  intolerable  condition  proceeded  on  an 
almost  continuous  basis  throughout  the 
month  of  June 

In  the  past.  East  Hills  and  the  Greater 
Roslyn  are.».s  have  had  more  than  their  share 
of  aircraft  noise  as  a  fairly  steady  diet.  But 
we  have  never  been  subjected  to  such  an  in- 
cessant and  concentrated  barrage  This  com- 
munity is  not  requesting  that  we  be  isolated 
from  Jet  noise  at  the  expense  of  others.  We 
have,  however,  asked  answers  to  these  specific 
questions. 

Why.  commencing  with  the  Memorial  Day 
Weekend,  were  we  the  target  of  hordes  of 
aircraft  flying  at  approximately  1500  feet? 
.    .    .   this   never  occurred   before. 

Why  have  we  been  the  target  of  identical 
occurrences  at  periodic  times  since  then?  .  .  . 
this  never  happened  before. 

Why  has  this  community  been  selected? 
We  are  not  in  close  proximity  to  Kennedy 
.Airport.  We  were  here  long  before  the  airport 
came  into  being.  Our  residents  deliberately 
chose  to  move  into  East  Hills  and  the  Greater 
Roslyn  are.i  to  achieve  a  peaceful,  suburban 
atmosphere  away  from  all  forms  of  air  pollu- 
tion 

These  questions  are  not  unique  to  otir  area. 

These  are  the  same  questions  that  most 
cities  and  many  villages  are  asking  through- 
out the  country. 

We  have  received  an  explanation  from  the 
FAA  with  regard  to  why  many  more  aircraft 
than  usual  appeared  in  our  area.  The  ex- 
planation given  was  that  a  computer  'fouled 
up  .  resulting  in  Runway  22.  which  imme- 
diately affects  this  area,  being  used  as  much 
as  19  consecutive  hours  during  a  24-hour 
period. 

The  YA.\.  very  recently,  recognizing  that 
we  were  getting  more  than  our  fair  share 
of  noise  has  stated  that  they  would  attempt 
to  reduce  the  use  of  Runway  22  to  no  more 
than  8  hours  in  any  24-hour  p>eriod.  While 
we  appreciate  this  relief,  this  Is  small  solace, 
Gentlemen.  I  submit,  that  accepting  this 
pledge  given  us  by  the  FAA  in  good  faith, 
that  8  hours  is  far  too  much  .  .  .  that  4  hours 
IS  much  too  much  .  .  .  that  any  prolonged 
overflight  of  any  duration  is  totally  unbear- 
able. 

Obviously,  then,  the  ultimate  solution  Is 
not  moving  the  noise  from  one  community  to 
another  or  alternating  the  noise  pattern. 
Th;s  is  not  a  local  problem  but  is,  in  fact 
world-wide 

Let  me  quote  from  a  recent  letter  to  Sena- 
tor Charles  Goodell,  written  by  George  M. 
Garry,  Director  of  the  FAA: 

"We  have  attempted  during  the  past  ten 
years  to  procedurally  reduce  the  impact  of 
aircraft  noise  on  the  communities  and  we 
find  that  we  have  practically  exhausted  any 
further  major  relief  techniques  than  can 
be  realized  through  such  efforts.  It  Is  our 
belief  that  only  through  further  technical 
advances  at  the  noise  source  and  through 
additional  efforts  by  local  officials  in  the 
management  of  efficient  and  compatible  land 
use  can  further  relief  be  forthcoming." 

Gentlemen,  yoti  have  the  authority  to  re- 
quire the  airlines  to  retrofit  present  aircraft 
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and  set  a  time  perlcxl  for  Its  accomplishment. 
But  how  can  you  realistically  set  this  stand- 
ard when  no  such  suppressant  device  eilsta 
at  the  present  time? 

Why  hasn't  the  FAA  and  the  Congress 
moved  vigorously  to  develop  a  noise  suppres- 
sant device  In  order  to  retrofit  present  air- 
craft? We  fully  understand  that  the  747  and 
the  DC- 10  are  not  quite  as  noisy  as  the  older 
aircraft.  However,  the  noise  levels  from  these 
newer  planes  are  stUl  shattering. 

Why  hasn't  the  FAA  and  the  Congress 
moved  to  develop  a  quiet  engine  for  future 
aircraft?  We  have  noted  that  under  the  aus- 
pices of  NASA  a  quiet  engine  project  is  on 
stream  and  is  supposedly  to  be  accomplished 
by   1972. 

In  this  context,  the  Congress  empowered 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  In  July 
1968  to  issue  aircraft  noise  standards,  stating 
f'arther  that  any  proposed  regulation  must  be 
economically  reasonable.  technologically 
practicable  and  appropriate  for  the  par- 
ticular type  of  aircraft  and  aircraft  engine. 
In  November  1969  the  FAA  regulations  were 
amended  to  limit  the  noise  levels  for  future 
.■subsonic  airplanes.  The  FAA  has  stated  that 
they  are  preparing  similar  regulatory  action 
to  limit  the  noise  from  subsonic  aircraft  and 
the  current  jet  fleet  even  though  the  latter 
may  require  extensive  and  expensive  modi- 
fications. Let  me  quote  from  a  letter  written 
by  Dr.  John  O.  Powers.  FAA  Acting  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Noise  Abatement,  written 
to  a  resident  of  East  Hills: 

"We  realize  that  what  we  have  accom- 
plished to  date  does  not  reduce  the  noise  you 
experience  every  day.  but  we  have  taken  the 
first  step  forward  to  prevent  further  escala- 
tion of  the  aircraft  noise  problem  and  are 
proceeding  toward  reduction  of  the  noise 
levels  you  are  now  experiencing  " 

I  submit.  Gentlemen,  that  all  these  ar« 
just  beautlf  al  words  .  .  .  that  in  fact  you  are 
bogged-down.  .  .  .  The  procedure  for  noise 
abatement  is  going  at  a  snail's  pace  and.  at 
that.  I  am  being  extremely  generous. 

Continuing  at  this  rate  of  progress.  I  pre- 
dict that  every  citizen  of  the  United  States 
in  the  not-too-dlsiant  future  would  have  to 
live  luiderground  in  order  to  escape  from  the 
aircraft  noise  pollution. 

Our  population  is  on  the  increase. 

According  to  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Census,  our  current  population  as  of  Mav  1 , 
1970  is  205.022.000. 

As  of  1975.  their  projection  is  for  219.- 
366.000. 

As  of  1980.  235.212.0C0. 

As  of  1990.270  770.000. 

The  ;;se  of  a:r  travel  is  increa^ilng  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  Etforts  at  placing  a  fourth  Jet- 
port  within  the  New  York-Metro  area  and  In 
fact,  similar  efforts  at  sites  throughout  the 
United  States,  have  been  stymied  because 
people  throughout  our  country  are  appalled 
at  the  deitruction  of  our  environment.  Our 
citizenship  cries  out  for  an  end  to  environ- 
mental pollution.  This.  Inevitably,  leeuls  to 
one  conclusion. 

The  FAA  and  the  Congress  must  enact  a 
crash  program  to  develop  a  noise  suppressant 
device  to  retrofit  present  aircraft  and  to  de- 
velop a  quiet  eneine.  This  must  be  done  now. 

It  IS  past  time  for  lip  service  It  is  past 
the  time  when  we  can  permit  the  airline  In- 
dustries to  dlcate  our  policy.  The  FAA.  Con- 
gress, and  all  of  our  elected  representatives, 
must  assume  the  leadership  role  and  Insist 
that  this  emergency  program  be  accom- 
plished now. 

You  gentlemen,  must  put  the  muscle  be- 
hind this  request.  Communities  throiighout 
the  United  States  object  vigorously  to  this 
crushm?  invasion  of  their  privacy  and  re- 
quest and.  in  fact,  demand  your  immediate 
assistance  and  cooperation  tn  obtaining 
prompt  relief  from  this  unendurable  situa- 
tion. 
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For  our  part,  we  Intend  to  pursue  this 
matter  at  every  level  until  such  time  as  our 
objectives  are  achieved. 

Statement  of  Wh-liam  D.  Denson 

I  appear  here  as  a  Mayor  of  the  Village  of 
Lawrence.  New  York,  a  community  that  has 
been  endowed  by  the  good  Lord  with  scenic 
beauties  and  natural  facilities  not  possessed 
by  other  communities.  In  short,  the  Village 
of  Lawrence  is  a  most  desirable  place  to 
Uve.  It  has  but  one  detraction.  It  Is  within 
the  path  of  the  planes  that  take  off  and 
land  at  Kennedy  airport. 

Your  continued  efforts  to  alleviate  the 
intolerable  noise  nuisance  suffered  by  all  of 
our  residents  demands  my  resp^ect  and  the 
fervent  hope  that  you  will  continue  these 
effort-s. 

Kennedy  International  Airport — contigu- 
ous to  our  Village  borders — represents  a  noise 
factor  tiiat  menaces  the  health  of  every- 
one, regardless  of  age.  in  our  community — 
but  the  greatest  sufferers  are  the  young 
school  children  and  the  aged,  the  former 
because  of  the  constant  and  Increasing  din 
during  their  school  hours,  when  teachers 
must  pause  every  two  or  three  minutes  to 
allow  planes  flying  overhead  to  pass,  so  that 
their  pupils  can  hear.  At  night,  their  study 
hours  are  interrupted  and  their  sleep  dis- 
turbed. The  aged,  who  certainly  are  entitled 
to  the  peace  and  quiet  C)f  their  homes,  pre 
shocked  out  of  their  normal  and  needed  rest 
hours.  Conversation,  meals  and  rest  must  be 
at  the  whim  of  the  flow  pattern  of  shattering 
aircraft  noLse.  which  emanates  from  the 
planes  landing  and  taking  off  at  two  min- 
ute intervals. 

Our  open  Board  of  Trustees  meetings,  held 
publicly  in  the  Village  Hall  .-^t  stated  times, 
must  be  governed  by  the  constant  interrup- 
tion of  airplane  noise,  and  a  meeting  which 
should  take  not  more  than  two  hours,  runs 
double  that  time  because  of  the  airplane 
noise  which  forces  ecich  speaker  to  await  for 
the  planes  passing,  so  he  can  be  heard. 

We  now  know,  through  Mr.  John  H.  Shaf- 
fer, the  FAA  Administrator  .  .  .  "that  noise 
around  major  airports  would  grow  steadily 
louder  in  the  foreseeable  future,  despite  the 
promise  of  quieter  planes  now  in  production." 

Please  believe  that  as  the  Chief  Executive 
of  Lawrence.  I  can  testify  to  the  fact  that 
these  noise  levels  long  ago  passed  the  bear- 
able limits,  and  alleviation  of  this  nuisance 
represents  the  firm  resolve  of  all  the  munic- 
ipalities who  are  sc  endangered.  We  seek  the 
aid  of  any  agency — private,  governmental, 
or  civic,  in  our  attempts  to  combat  the  evil 
thrust  upon  us. 

There  was  a  time  before  the  problem  had 
been  properly  researched  during  which  It  was 
thought  that  no  abatement  of  the  noise  level 
was  possible  without  sacrificing  safety.  For 
this  reason  the  Courts  accepted  the  evil  along 
with  the  supposed  advantages  of  an  air 
transport  system.  But  now  it  is  apparent 
that  the  progress  of  science  has  alleviated 
the  noise  condition  by  utilizing  devices 
known  as  supressors.  These  siipressors  are 
expensive  and  according  to  the  airlines  are 
prohibitive  when  considered  In  relation  to 
the  return  received  upon  the  investment 
made  by  the  airlines. 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  relief,  to  a  large 
deg:ree.  Ls  boiled  down  to  a  matter  of  dollars 
and  cents.  If  it  is  not  true  that  the  employ- 
ment of  sound  supressors  is  economically  not 
feasible,  then  the  airlines  should  be  required 
to  equip  their  planes  with  these  devices  and 
end  the  intrusion  made  by  the  airlines  upon 
the  individual  rights  of  the  citizen  to  peace 
and  quiet  On  the  other  hand.  If  It  is  true 
that  the  utilization  of  noise  supressors  is 
not  economically  feasible  then  the  responsi- 
bility for  relief  lies  at  the  door  of  the  Federal 
Government,  because  the  Courts  have  held 
that  the  control  and  conduct  of  the  airlines 
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is  a  matter  that  lies  exclusively  within  the 
province  of  the  Federal  Government  and  not 
subject  to  Town  or  Village  control.  Since 
this  control  Is  within  the  province  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  It  Is  up  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  alle- 
viate the  problem  which  It  has  seen  fit  to 
impose  upon  our  citizen.;. 

This  relief  may  take  the  form  of  a  Federal 
subsidy  to  aid  these  economically  Impover- 
ished airlines  to  meet  the  financial  responsi- 
bility that  would  be  required  to  equip  pres- 
ent planes  of  the  airlines  with  the  noise 
suppressing  devices.  This  Federal  aid  is  a 
>mall  price  for  the  Federal  Government  to  pay 
in  order  to  rectify  the  invasion  of  the  private 
rights  of  the  citizens  of  Lawrence  and  other 
areas  adjacent  to  busy  airports.  This  aid 
should  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  price 
the  government  must  pay  In  order  to  insure 
pre-eminence  In  the  field  of  air   transport. 

The  first  thing  required  Is  for  Congress 
to  exercise  a  more  direct  control  over  the 
Implementation  of  the  legislation  that  has 
been  passed  to  handle  the  noise  abatement 
problem.  The  legislative  process  is  not  with- 
out teeth  sufficient  to  achieve  a  consumation 
of  the  purposes  sought  by  the  legislation 
that  it  passes. 

The  second  most  important  aspect  of  the 
solution  to  this  problem  is  to  reqtiire  the 
airlines  to  utilize  those  scientific  aids  which 
have  been  developed  to  abate  the  Insufferable 
noise  presently  emitted  by  the  planes. 

Finally,  the  third  and  i>erhaps  the  most 
ImjjortBnt  aspect  of  the  problem  Is  a  sympa- 
thetic and  fair  disposition  by  the  Congress 
of  the  apparent,  but  not  real,  conflict  be- 
tween the  rights  of  the  airlines  and  the  rights 
of  the  individuals  whose  interest  they  are 
to  serve. 

Respectfully. 

William  D.  Denson. 

Mayor. 

iNCORPOnATED    VILLAGE    OP 

Garden  Citt. 
Garden  City,  L.I.,  N.Y.,  July  28.  1970. 
The  Honorable  Lester  L.  Wolff, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Wolff:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  July  23,  1970  advising  that  you 
have  scheduled  a  hearing  at  9:30  a.m..  July 
31.  at  the  Nassau  County  Board  of  Super- 
visors Chambers  in  Mlneola  on  the  subject 
of  jet  noise  and  Inviting  me  to  submit  a 
statement  In  behalf  of  the  Village  of  Garden 
City. 

Although  Garden  City  is  not  directly  In 
the  Kennedy  or  La  Guardla  Airport  traffic 
patterns,  deviation  from  those  patterns  often 
results  in  our  Village  being  subjected  to  Jet 
noise  of  considerable  magnitude.  My  whole- 
hearted sympathy  is  with  the  residents  In 
those  communities  directly  in  the  flight  pat- 
terns and  of  closer  proximity  of  those  air- 
ports. It  is  my  understanding  that  the  jet 
noise  problem  will  be  compovinded  and  be- 
come even  more  severe  as  larger  planes  are 
put  Into  service. 

The  Village  of  Garden  City  Joins  with  its 
neighboring  communities  In  urging  that 
Congress  and  the  appropriate  federal  agen- 
cies bend  every  effort  to  bring  about  a  solu- 
tion to  this  serlois  problem  of  Jet  noise. 

My  best  personal  regards. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Frederick  H,  Schneider, 

Mayor. 

Village  op  Great  Neck  Estates, 

Greot  Neck,  N.Y..  July  29.  1970. 
Hon.  Lester  L.  Wolff. 

Nassau  County  Board  of  Supervisors  Cham- 
bers, Mineola,  New  York. 
Dear  Mr.  Wolff  :  I  regret  very  much  my  In- 
ability to  attend  the  meeting  on  July  31.  The 
problem  of  Jet  noise  is  one  which  has  been 
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receiving  Increased  attention  In  our  village. 
We  have  had  many  letters  complaining  about 
the  annoyance  caused  by  the  re-routing  of 
air  traffic  to  La  Guardla. 

Our  village  has  been  represented  at  several 
meetings  of  the  Town-Village  Aircraft  Safety 
and  Noise  Abatement  Committee  held  under 
the  direction  of  Ralph  G.  Caso,  Presiding 
Supervisor,  Town  of  Hempstead  and  we  are 
very  much  In  accord  with  the  goals  of  that 
organization.  We  heartily  endorse  the  action 
which  Is  being  taken  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's office  against  the  Port  of  New  York 
Authority  and  the  various  airlines. 

With  best  wishes  for  success  In  the  cam- 
paign against  Jet  noise,  I  am 
Respectfully, 

Jean  Mabgoulefp, 

Mayor. 

Village  of  North  Hills, 
Manhasset,  N.Y..  July  30. 1970. 
Hon.  Lester  L.  Wolff, 
156 A  Main  Street,  Port  Washington,  N.T. 

Dear  Congressman  Wolff:  Thank  you 
very  much  for  your  letter  of  July  23rd,  1970 
relating  to  the  proposed  hearing  to  take 
statements  from  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration, the  Port  of  New  York  Authority 
and  members  of  the  Nassau  County  Board  of 
Supervisors  relative  to  Jet  noise  and  Its  as- 
sociated problems. 

This  Is  certainly  a  problem  which  we  In  the 
Village  are  deeply  concerned  about.  However, 
unfortunately,  the  Mayor  will  be  out  of  the 
country  at  the  time  of  the  hearing  and  will 
not  be  able  to  attend.  He  has  asked  me  to 
WTlte  this  letter  to  you  and  express  his 
regrets. 

Very  truly  yours, 

John  P.  Cleart, 
Village  Attorney. 
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SUPREME  COURT  NEEDS 
PORNOGRAPHY  RULING 
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GALLAGHER  POINTS  TO  TWO  EX- 
AMPLES OF  RISING  CONCERN 
OVER  PRIVACY 


WHAT    IS    THE    TRUTH? 


HON.  ED  FOREMAN 

or    NEW    MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI'VES 

Wednesday,  August  5,  1970 

Mi-.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day morning:  I  read  in  the  newspaper 
that  a  former  aide  to  President  Ken- 
nedy claims  that  the  President  was  ready 
to  withdraw  from  Vietnam  in  1963  but 
did  not  because  he  feared  the  political 
consequences  here  at  home. 

Mr.  Speak"r.  that  is  indeed  an  inter- 
estine  statement.  It  says,  in  effect,  that 
President  Kennedy  was  more  interested 
in  saving  his  political  hide  than  he  was 
in  the  lives  of  American  soldiers. 

I  have  been  waitin.:i  for  2  days  for 
someone  to  refute  what  Mr.  O'Donnell 
has  said.  But  tlie  only  thing  we  have  is 
the  tiublic  record,  which  shows  that  time 
after  time  President  Kennedy  said  there 
was  a  need  for  the  United  States  to  sup- 
port South  Vietnam. 

Are  we  to  believe  now  that  what  the 
President  said  publicly  was  not  so  and 
that  only  Kenny  O'Donnell  knows  the 
truth?  And  are  we  to  believe  that  he 
has  disclosed  this  out  of  a  high-minded 
sense  of  history  and  not  because  he  is 
running  for  public  office. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  when  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  made  Kenny  O'Donnell 
his  closest  confidant  he  never,  never  knew 
where  Mr.  O'Donnell's  ambitions  would 
take  him.  With  friends  like  this,  any 
President  may  be  better  off  isolated. 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI'VES 

Wednesday,  August  5,  1970 

Mr.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  down  in 
Texas  our  neighbors  have  become  more 
and  more  concerned  about  pornography. 
As  one  good  friend  said  the  other  day, 
•'I  can  remember  way  back  in  public 
when  air  was  clean  and  sex  was  dirty." 

But  sex  in  the  public  life,  in  the  movies, 
on  the  newsstands,  has  no  limits  today. 

Our  forceful  editor,  Felix  R.  McKnight, 
summed  it  up  forcefully  in  his  analysis 
of  July  22  in  the  Dallas  Times  Herald. 

Here  is  McKnight's  comment  on 
pornography : 

The  other  day  in  Boston  Municipal  Court  a 
Judge  sentenced  a  defendant  for  selling  dirty, 
poronographlc  literature — and  the  words  of 
Chief  Justice  Elijah  Adlow  could  be  the 
catalyst  of  a  national  explosion. 

Justice  Adlow  leaned  over  the  bench  to 
tell  the  defendant,  and  a  nation,  that,  in 
effect,  he  didn't  give  a  tinker's  damn  about 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  decisions  on  obscenity. 

"I  refuse  to  live  by  rules  made  by  men 
who  have  lost  their  heads  by  being  elevated 
too  high."  he  said.  "The  Supreme  Court  has 
put  its  endorsement  on  filth  and  we  In  this 
city  will  continue  to  entertain  a  little 
decency  .  .  ." 

Judge  Adlow's  defiance  refiecis  a  formal 
expression  of  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  a 
vast   number  of  American  citizens. 

A  big  majority  of  normal  folk  are  being 
pushed  around  by  endless  court  maneuver- 
ings  built  upon  thin  personal  opinions 
handed  down  by  some  members  of  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

It  is  this  majority  of  five,  sometimes  more, 
that  interprets  "art"  and  "social  value"  into 
filthy  films  and  dirty  publications.  It  makes 
It  all  legal,  even  if  clothed  in  see-through 
dress.  And  It  breeds  permissiveness  that  is 
gnawing  at  a  naiiou's  morals. 

It  Is  this  sleazy,  protective  arm  that  gives 
arrogant  "courage  "  to  a  young  hippie  couple 
sprawled  on  the  University  of  Texas  campus 
mall — "courage"  to  lie  wrapped  in  a  blanket, 
gaily  toss  it  off  to  expose  an  act  of  sexual 
Intercourse  as  a  group  of  visiting  high  school 
delegates  to  a  statewide  meeting  pass  nearby. 

It  Is  the  binding  decision  by  the  highest 
court  that  hammerlocks  City  Atty.  Alex 
Bickley  of  Dallas  as  he  attempts  to  rid  the 
city  of  so-called  "theaters"  that  show  cheap, 
motel-made  16mm  films  that  are  nothing 
more  than  sordid  shots  of  sex  acts. 

There  are  Bostons  and  Dallases  all  over  the 
country  going  through  the  same  frustrating 
experience  of  attempting  to  fight  obscenity. 

It  takes  direct,  forceful  action  such  as  has 
been  recently  displayed  by  Dallas  Bist.  Judges 
Snowden  Leftwich  and  Owen  Giles  to  bring 
obscenity  cases  to  the  test  stage. 

Courts  and  Junes  should  deliver  the  final 
decisions  in  orderly  process  of  law.  It  Is  not 
for  newspapers  or  private  citizens  to  pre- 
judge or  pre-empt  constitutional  rights.  But 
we  can  applaud  when  a  court  enforces  its 
contempt  powers  and  also  directs  that  evi- 
dence upfin  which  to  base  decislon<-,  must  be 
produced  in  the  courtrooms. 

Nor  do  we  believe  the  high  cotirt  will  be 
unheeding  to  such  a  point.  Some  recent  de- 
cisions have  encouraged  observers  to  feel  that 
the  Supreme  Court  itself  may  have  felt  that 
it  has  gone  too  far — may  be  ready  to  cut 
uack  on  some  of  its  more  permissive  rulings. 
It  Is  about  time. 


HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALLAGHER 

OF    NEW    JESSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  August  5,  1970 

Mr.  GALLAGHER  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Louis  Harris  poll  released  on  Monday, 
August  3,  states  that  34  percent  of  the 
American  people  have  concern  about  m- 
vasion  of  pi"i\acy.  I  believe  that  when  I 
began  my  privacy  studies  in  1964.  that 
figure  would  have  been  considerably 
lower,  for  as  I  have  often  stated,  my  fun- 
damental purpose  has  been  to  create  a 
climate  of  concern  in  which  eCfective 
measures  could  be  taken  to  piotect  tliis 
precious  and,  unfortunately,  rapidly  dis- 
appearing right.  As  an  indication  of  just 
how  much  privacy  Americans  have  lost, 
I  take  pleasure  in  inserting  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  cover  story  of  the  July  27  News- 
week. Entitled  "The  Assault  on  Privacy," 
it  points  out  in  compelling  terms  the  ex- 
tremely interdisciplinai-y  nature  of  the 
privacy  invaders.  It  also  contains  strong 
evidence  for  a  major,  fully  funded,  and 
fully  staffed  congressional  effort  in  the 
area  of  preserving  Bill  of  Rights  guaran- 
tees. I  have  offered  such  a  proposal: 
House  Resolution  717  to  create  a  Select 
Committee  on  Technology,  Human 
Values,  and  Democratic  Institutions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
read  these  two  documents  as  additional 
reasons  for  the  Congress  to  launch  a  ma- 
jor effort  to  assure  that  freedom  will  be 
the  birthright  of  future  generations  of 
Americans,  as  it  was  the  birthright  of 
this  generation. 

The  .^ssavlt  on  Privact 
SNOOPS,      bugs,      wiretaps,      dossiers,     data 

BANKS AND    SPECTERS    OF    1984 

At  the  age  of  54.  Sigmund  Ary^itz  was  a 
healthy  American  success  story.  He  was  mak- 
ing $30,000  a  year  as  executive  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  Los  Angeles  County  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  AFL-CIO,  his  family  was 
sound,  his  reputation  high  on  all  counts,  and 
he  had  just  finished  eight  prestigious  years 
in  Sacramento  as  state  labor  commissioner 
under  Gov.  Edmund  G.  iPat)  Brown.  But 
something  was  awry.  In  the  space  of  one 
year,  five  Los  Ajigeles  department  stores  re- 
fused Sig  Arywltz  charge  accotmts.  and  a 
major  car-leasing  company  turned  him  down 
for  credit — even  though  he  had  a  walletful 
of  oil-company  and  other  credit  cards  and 
had  always  paid  his  bills  on  time.  'At  first  I 
was  furiou;.""  Arywitz  recalls  "I  am  in  a  sen- 
sitive job.  the  question  of  my  reliability  and 
integrity  Is  important.  I  kneu-  I  had  good 
credit.  But  after  a  while  I  relaxed.  I  figured 
that  If  the  department  stores  didn't  want  my 
account,  the  hell  with  them.  My  wife 
wouldn't  spend  as  much." 

But  the  puzzle — and  the  cloud — persisted. 
An  agent  at  a  second  car-leasing  firm  told 
liim,  "Well,  with  your  job  and  s.il.ory.  we'll 
take  a  chance  on  you  despite  your  bad  credit 
rating."  What  bad  credit  rating?  "You've 
sure  got  p  lot  of  lawsuits  on  file  against  you." 
the  agent  explained.  Given  that  clue.  Arj-witz 
used  his  influence  to  pry  loose  from  the  c.ir- 
lesslng  company  the  source  of  the  credit  slur. 
And  then  It  all  came  out.  During  his  eight 
years  In  Sacramento  as  labor  commissioner, 
Arywltz  had  been  listed  for  the  record  as  the 
plaintiff  or  defendant  In  hundreds  of  lawsuits 
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filed  by  or  against  ihe  state  labor  depart- 
ment All  this"  time,  deep  In  the  innards  or  a 
bos  Angeles  credit  bureau,  some  benighted 
sleuth  was  sloping  daily  through  the  law 
journals,  noting  that  a  surpassingly  feisty 
ciUzen  named  Arywltz  had  got  Jammed  up  in 
yet  another  colo&'sal  legal  action.  The  credit 
bureau  sold  ;t-^  -information"  to  every  local 
institution  that  asked  for  a  credit  check  on 
:>igmund  Arywiiz— namely  the  five  Los 
Angeles  department  stores  and  two  car-leas- 
lug  companies. 

In  the  circumstances,  and  given  the  hap- 
py ending,  the  whole  incident  could  be 
looked  at — and  laughed  off— as  a  mostly 
comical  contretemps  between  modern  man 
and  his  complex  society.  But  encounters  of 
the  sort  have  proliferated  to  a  point  where 
the  elemental  right  to  privacy  stands  In  seri- 
ous danger — where  some  concerned  Ameri- 
cans are  in  fact  asking  whether  it  may  not 
be  dying.  Over  the  past  twenty  years,  the 
US.  has  become  i partly  of  necef.sity  and 
mostly  for  good  reasons*  one  of  the  snoop- 
iest and  most  data-conscious  nations  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  Big  merchants,  little 
merchants,  tax  bureaus,  police  organizations, 
census  takers,  sociologists,  banks,  schools, 
medical  groups,  employers.  Federal  agencies, 
newspapers,  motor  vehicle  bureaus,  insur- 
ance companies,  clubs,  mail-order  houses, 
credit  bureaus,  pollsters,  advertisers,  mort- 
gage   lenders,    public    utilities,    the    armed 

forces every  bles.=ed  one  of  them  and  scores 

of  other  organizations  have  been  chasing 
down,  storing  and  putting  to  use  e^  ery  scrap 
of  information  they  can  find  about  all  2;i5 
miliion  Americans,  singly  and  m  groups. 

The  country  could  not  function  as  it  does 
without  this  activity.  Poured  into  huge  com- 
puters, swapped  with  mountains  of  other 
data  from  other  sources,  tapped  at  the  touch 
of  an  electronic  code  button,  these  vast  res- 
ervoirs of  personal  Information  make  it  pos- 
=lble  for  government  to  collect  taxes,  for 
banks  and  schools  and  hospitals  to  serve 
millions  of  customers  and  students  and  pa- 
tients, for  restaurants  and  airlines  and  stores 
to  extend  Immediate  credit  to  people  they've 
never  seen  before. 

But  somewhere  in  the  roil  of  expanding 
population,  vast  economy,  foliating  tech- 
nologv  and  chronic  world  crisis,  individual 
Ameri'cans  have  begun  to  surrender  both 
the  sense  and  the  reality  of  their  own  right 
to  privacy — and  their  reaction  to  their  loss 
has  been  slow  and  piecemeal.  'The  individual 
is  being  informal ionally  raped."  says  Dr. 
.Jirihur  Miller,  a  University  of  Michigan  law- 
professor  whose  career  has  been  given  over 
to  the  defense  of  privacy.  "The  government, 
credit  bureaus,  the  police  and  others  have 
their  fangs  in  this  guy.  Tlicy  each  have  their 
piece  of  Information  about  this  guy,  and 
he  doesn't  have  access  to  the  Information." 

Rape,  of  course,  is  a  scare  word,  and  de- 
signedly so.  But  the  case  file  is  thick  with 
data  supporting  Miller's  view: 

Stephen  Blumenthal,  a  clerk  at  the  Chesa- 
peake &  Potomac  Telephone  Co.  of  Rich- 
mond. Va..  told  the  Senate  judicial  proceed- 
ings subcommittee  recently  that  he  and  his 
fellow  employees  enjoyed  listening  In  on 
subscribers'  phone  calls.  "Some  of  the  deek- 
men  would  cut  In  on  the  local  chapter  of 
SDS  to  see  what  was  happening,"  Blumen- 
thal  said.  "I  Uked  to  monitor  whorehouses." 
Leon  Sanders,  a  40-year-old  radio  news- 
man, was  stuck  with  a  bad-risk  reputation 
in  1964,  when  the  credit  bureau  of  Greater 
Shreveport  erroneously  reported  that  his  car 
had  been  repossessed — and  kept  on  reporting 
It  despite  three  letters  to  the  contrary  from 
the  Ford  Motor  Co.  Sanders  left  Louisiana 
and  moved  from  Dallas  to  Waco  to  San  An- 
tonio, dogged  at  every  step  by  the  bum  credit 
rap.  In  San  Antonio,  when  a  Ford  dealer  re- 
possessed a  car  simply  because  he  had  heard 
about  the  earlier  'repossession."  Sanders 
sued  him.  But  the  dealer  was  a  major  a^- 
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vertlser  on  the  &iu  Antonio  radio  station 
where  Sanders  worked,  and  the  station  fired 
Sanders.  Finally.  Sanders  gave  up  and  moved 
back  to  Center.  Texas,  his  boyhood  home- 
town. "It's  made  it  almost  impossible  to  live 
in  a  contemporary  society  based  on  credit," 
he  said  last  week.' "We  had  to  live  on  a  pay- 
as-you-go  basis.  But  I'm  okay  now  in  Center. 
People  here  have  known  me  all  my  life  and 
they  take  my  word  over  that  of  some  credit 
company. " 

Mrs.  Tomlin  Brown,  head  of  the  Avis  G. 
Williams  branch  of  the  DeKalta  County, 
Georgia,  public  library,  was  approached  two 
weeks  ago  by  a  man  with  Internal  Revenue 
Service  credentials  and  asked  to  identify 
"users  of  certain  militant  and  subversive 
material" — books  on  explosives,  for  exiimple. 
or  biographies  of  Che  Guevara.  Mrs.  Brown 
replied  that  her  records  were  kept  on  micro- 
film and  that  It  would  take  hours  to  pull  out 
a  few  names.  Well,  could  she  keep  a  record  in 
the  futxire  by  "flagging"  certain  d.ingerous 
books?  "At  thit  point  I  hit  the  roof,"  Mrs. 
Brown  said.  "People  who  come  into  my  lib- 
r;u-y  are  not  going  to  have  to  worry  about 
somebody  telling  Big  Brother."  IRS  denied 
that  Its  men  had  ever  requested  names  of 
readers  of  "subversive"  material,  or  that  the 
agency  was  conducting  some  kind  of  na- 
tional reading  surveillance.  But  librarians  in 
Milwaukee.  San  Francisco  and  Kansas  City 
soon  came  forward  to  say  that  they  had  been 
asked  for  similar  information  either  by  IRS 
or  their  local  police.  "The  library's  records  are 
public,"  an  Atlanta  IRS  man  argued,  and 
T-men  routinely  consult  public  records.  Had 
IRS  stopped  to  consider  whether  it  was  in- 
vading anybody's  privacy?  "It  never  even  oc- 
curred to  us,"  said  the  IRS  man.  "We've  done 
so  much  of  this  In  comparable  situations, 
and  there's  never  been  this  kind  of  furor." 

The  list  of  abuses  swells.  In  recent  months, 
whole  new  mountains  of  dossiers  have  piled 
up  alongside  the  older,  quasl-legltlmate 
lodes  of  information.  The  U.S.  Army  was  dis- 
covered to  be  keeping  a  file  of  ostensible  po- 
tential disturbers  of  the  peace  iJoan  Baez, 
Dr.  Benjamin  Spock.  the  NAACP)  in  addi- 
tion to  Its  7  million  routine  files  on  the  loy- 
alty and  criminal  status  of  every  present  and 
former  soldier,  civilian  employee  or  contrac- 
tor. In  California,  Pacific  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Co.  declined  last  week  to  say 
whether  it  was  monitoring  more  or  fewer 
calls  than  the  27  million  private  calls  It 
monitored  in  1965.  The  Retail  Credit  Co.  of 
Atlanta,  which  is  mostly  In  the  business  of 
supplying  confidential  reports  to  employers 
and  Insiu-ance  companies,  fattened  the  total 
number  of  files  in  Its  inventory  to  70  mil- 
lion; the  Hooper-Holmes  Bureau,  Inc..  which 
concentrates  without  exception  on  deroga- 
tory information,  keeps  9  million  dossiers. 

Even  these  compendlums  may  prove  to 
have  been  small,  rather  primitive  begin- 
nings. TRW  Credit  Data,  a  computerized 
subdivision  of  TRW  Inc.  based  In  Anaheim, 
Calif.,  Is  adding  50.000  new  files  a  week  to  Its 
present  hoard  of  40  million  and  expects 
within  five  years  to  have  a  dossier  on  every 
American  who  ever  applied  for  credit  any- 
where. And  in  Washington,  NASA  has 
awarded  Honeywell,  Inc..  a  contract  to  de- 
velop a  laser-storage  technique  that  will  al- 
low one  4,500-foot  magnetic  tape  to  record 
and  Instantaneously  feed  back  the  equiva- 
lent of  twelve  pages  of  Information  apiece  on 
every  single  person  in  the  U.S.  "In  a  very 
short  time  everyone's  life  and  history  will  be 
available  at  the  flick  of  a  computer  button," 
says  Prof.  Andre  Moenssens  of  Chicago's 
Kent  College  of  Law.  "We  may  end  up  with 
1984  long  before  we  actually  get  there." 

The  traditional,  largely  unartlculated 
Anglo-American  notion  of  privacy  has  been 
threatened  repeatedly  since  the  end  of  World 
War  11,  not  because  Big  Brother  has  been 
getting  surlier  but  because  the  technology 
has  been  getting  more  acrobatic.  Three  sep- 
arate     Information-gathering      tools — elec- 
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tronlc-eavesdropplng  equipment,  psycho- 
logical testing  and  the  electronic  computer- 
have  come  to  maturity  in  the  p;ist  two  dec- 
ades, and  each  of  them  opens  up  a  new  box 
of  heretofore  unavailable  data. 

Or  at  least  generally  unavailable  data. 
Repressive  governments  have  been  snoop- 
ing on  their  citizens  from  the  time  of  the 
Spartan  secret  police  and  the  Roman  Em- 
pire's frmnentarti  down  through  the  Inquisi- 
tion, Napoleonic  France  and  on  to  today's 
totalitarian  states.  It  has  always  been  possi- 
ble for  a  government  (and  more  recently  a 
corporation,  or  an  angry  wife's  lawyer)  to 
put  together  a  remarkably  complete  dossier 
on  an  individual- by  tailing  him.  searching 
all  records,  talking  to  his  friends  and  ene- 
mies. But  this  process  is  enormously  expen- 
sive and  time-consuming.  And  one  used  to 
feel  a  bit  flattered  and  distingue  to  rate  a 
dossier. 

In  the  past  two  decades,  good  old  Ameri- 
can ingenuity  and  know-how  have  democ- 
ratized the  process  and  brought  the  dossier 
within  reach  of  the  common  man — and  his 
wife.  Along  the  way  the  U.S.  has  badly 
clouded  its  position  as  a  nation  whose  citi- 
zens have  always  been  automatically  guaran- 
teed certain  large  measures  of  privacy.  The 
Constitution  Itself  makes  no  mention  of  any 
right  to  privacy,  but  the  highest  courts  in 
the  land  have  always  assumed  It;  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  1880  forbade  even  Congress 
from  looking  into  "the  private  affairs  of  the 
citizen,"  for  example,  and  much  more  re- 
cently the  Warren  Court  used  the  unwritten 
doctrine  of  privacy  to  void  state  laws  pro- 
hibiting the  dissemination  of  birth-control 
Information. 

There  is  no  libertarian  so  staunch,  how- 
ever, that  he  does  not  recognize  that  the 
claims  of  privacy  change  with  society.  "The 
idea  that  privacy  can't  be  invaded  at  all  Is 
Utopian."  says  Charles  Pried,  a  professor  at 
Harvard  Law  School.  "There  are  amounts 
and  kinds  of  information  which  previously 
were  not  given  out  and  suddenly  they  have 
to  be  given  out.  People  adjust  their  behavior 
and  conceptions  accordingly." 

The  central  question  is  whether  Americans 
have  been  pushed  and  cajoled  Into  changing 
their  behavior  and  conceptions  too  much 
too  soon  for  their  own  good — whether  they 
have  succumbed  too  pliantly  to  the  debat- 
able charms  of  wiretaps.  In-depth  question- 
naires and  other  up-to-date  Invaders  of  the 
body  private.  It  Is  a  subtle  matter.  "There 
is  no  great  mastermind  putting  this  together 
for  some  malevolent  purpose,"  says  New  Jer- 
sey Democratic  Rep.  Cornelius  E.  Gallagher, 
the  House's  foremost  defender  of  privacy, 
"but  the  tendency  with  rising  technology  Is 
to  use  it." 

The  government-approved  telephone  tap, 
cautiously  employed  during  World  War  II 
to  keep  track  of  spies  and  saboteurs.  Is 
thought  to  have  become  so  common  a  police 
and  FBI  practice  by  the  late  '50s  that  it  was 
used  against  every  corner  bookmaker.  Liber- 
tarians reacted  ,vith  some  Indignation  to 
these  secret  taps — especially  after  It  got  out 
that  J.  Edgar  Hoover  had  kept  a  steady  ear 
on  the  late  Martin  Luther  King  Jr. — and 
Congress  specified  In  1968  that  the  Justice 
Department.  FBI  and  state  and  local  police 
could  use  electronic  surveillance  only  with 
a  court  order.  Attorney  General  John  Mitchell 
disclosed  last  week  that  his  department  has 
more  than  doubled  the  previous  year's  total 
of  33  court-ordered  taps,  but  this  figure  Is 
next  to  meaningless.  State  and  local  police 
also  run  their  own  taps:  New  York  authori- 
ties alone  admit  having  had  191  of  them  last 
year.  The  Federal  government,  moreover,  re- 
serves the  right  to  tap  secretly  In  the  Inter- 
ests of  "national  security,"  and  nobody  (not 
even  Hoover)  has  any  idea  how  many  phones 
are  bugged  In  all  In  violation  of  the  law.  The 
only  real  protection  for  personal  privacy  Is 
a  spreading  mistrust  of  telephones. 
The  advent  of  psychological   testing   was 
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another  L^rpe  postwar  dubiety.  It  certainly 
seemed  a  good  idea  for  schools  to  screen  the 
hordes  of  bright  new  faces  for  signs  of  emo- 
tional trou'^le — If  only  to  get  help  for  those 
who  needed  it.  It  al.so  made  apparent  sense 
for  employers  to  weed  out  the  zanies  before 
they  got  on  the  payroll,  if  possible,  and  for 
the  Air  Force  to  keep  the  Strangeloves  out  of 
SAC.  All  this  the  test-givers  promised  to  be 
able  to  do,  as  well  as  predicting  which  man 
cotild  withstand  stress,  lead  his  troops 
through  a  coJTee  break  and  stay  out  of  trouble 
with  his  secretary. 

For  a  while  the  psychological  accountants 
seemed  u'oiqultous.  extending  their  services 
beyond  the  schools  and  business  into  govern- 
ment— where  they  ran  into  trouble.  Congres- 
sional bulldogs — notably  Gallagher  In  the 
House  and  Sam  Ervln  of  North  Carolina  in 
the  Senate — began  getting  wind  of  tests  In 
which  NASA  employees  were  asked  how  often 
they  shlned  their  shoes  and  job  applicants  at 
two  other  aeencles  were  quizzed  on  whether 
they  had  ever  liad  .sexual  relations  with  ani- 
mals. Form  89.  a  standard  application  blank, 
asked  about  bed-wetting;  a  State  Department 
secretary  was  called  upon  to  discti.ss  her  own 
constipation,  if  any.  and  possession  by  evil 
spirits.  -*- 

Partly  as  a  result  of  this  sort  of  exposure — 
and  partly  from  the  discovery  that  psycho- 
logical testing  doesn't  predict  a  man's"  per- 
formance terribly  well — there  has  been  a 
sharp  curtailment  of  testing  by  government. 
In  addition,  several  state  governments  have 
surrendered  some  Important  jurisdictions 
they  used  to  assume — legal  controls  over  the 
.sexual  lives  of  adult  homosexuals,  for  ex.im- 
ple.  are  gradually  being  loosened,  and  abor- 
tion Is  rapidly  becoming  a  private  practice, 
not  a  criminal  one.  Largely  because  of  Sam 
Ervln's  wrath,  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  government  under  Lyndon  Johnson 
stopped  twisting  the  arms  of  Federal  em- 
ployees to  get  them  to  buy  savings  bonds, 
and  dep.irtment  heads  stopped  the  practice 
of  putting  pressure  on  employees  to  give  their 
free  hours  to  designated  worthy  causes. 

All  of  thi.=;  repre.sents  a  fairly  enlightened 
decade's  work  on  the  b.irrlcades  of  privacy — 
and  it  leaves  most  persons  that  much  less 
prepared  for  the  massive  flanking  attack  by 
that  mt-.ch-paragraphed  miracle  worker  and 
friend,  the  electric  computer.  The  computer 
Itself  is  no  enemy — merely  an  Incredibly  spa- 
cious. Incredibly  fa'^t  addlng-machlne-cum- 
filing-system.  Withotu  it.  the  whole 
nation  would  have  choked  on  paper  by  now — 
or  would  have  had  to  gear  its  prosperity 
back  to  the  number  of  business  transactions 
that  could  have  been  handled  by  nonelec- 
tronic means.  Computers  are  superefficlent, 
in  their  way.  Santa  Clara  County,  Calif.,  in- 
stalled a  central  computerized  system  for 
county  records,  and  found  that  certain  prop- 
erty records  were  dupllc.'ited  in  no  fewer  than 
thirteen  different  county  departments — at 
who  knows  what  cost. 

Unhappily,  it  is  the  very  speed  and  range 
of  the  computer  that  has  made  It  such  a  men- 
ace. A  computer  can  store — and  call  up  at  an 
Instant's  notice — billions  of  Items  of  infor- 
mation, and  this  Is  equally  true  whether  It 
is  doing  high-speed  calculations  for  astron- 
omers or  (through  recently  developed  com- 
puter "languages")  keeping  files  on  the  per- 
sonal idiosyncracies  of  thousands  of  business 
employees.  And  it  is  the  nature  of  an  Insti- 
tution, government  or  private,  to  use  this 
kind  of  capacity  Just  because  It's  there.  In 
a  kind  of  spiral  of  self-Justlflcation.  "As  in- 
formation accumulates,  the  contents  of  an 
individual's  computerized  dossier  will  appear 
more  and  more  Impressive  and  will  Impart 
a  heightened  sense  of  reliability  to  the  user." 
Professor  Miller  has  written.  "A  computer- 
ized file  has  a  certain  indelible  quality." 

Just  how  Indelible  Is  the  stuff  of  hundreds 

of  contemporary  horror  stories.  An  agent  for 

Atlanta's  Retail  Credit  Co.,  the  largest  of  the 

rent-a-dossler  companies,  testified  to  a  Sen- 
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ate  subcommittee  in  1969  that  he  was  ex- 
pected to  complete  sixteen  Investigations  a 
day.  allowing  10  to  15  minutes  per  file  on 
such  questions  as  whether  the  subject  Is  a 
heavy  drinker,  whether  he  takes  part  In  "rad- 
ical movements  and  demonstrations"  and 
other  information  of  a  highly  subjective  na- 
ture. Despite  the  likelihood  of  errors.  Retail 
Credit  has  always  done  its  best  to  prevent 
subjects  from  correcting  (or  even  seeing) 
their  own  dossiers.  Until  1968.  businesses  or 
Insurance  companies  had  to  promise  not  to 
reveal  where  they  got  their  information.  After 
some  embarrassing  hearlncs  before  Gallagher. 
Retail  Credit  deleted  that  clause  from  Its 
contracts  but  wrote  a  letter  with  its  new 
contracts  saying  blandly:  "We,  of  course,  are 
not  suggesting  any  substantial  departure 
from  established  business  practices.  If  people 
were  sent  to  us  indiscriminately,  this  would 
Impose  a  considerable  problem  and  need  of 
additional  time." 

Some  victims  of  these  self-assured  dossier 
companies  have  been  scarred  for  life.  Mike 
Goldgar,  now  51,  was  chairman  of  two  com- 
panies. Including  a  string  of  Southern  retail 
stores  called  Dejay  Stores  Inc.,  nine  years 
ago,  when  Dun  and  Bradstreet  put  out  a 
misleading  credit  report  on  him.  When  D&B 
continued  to  circulate  the  reports,  Goldgar 
phoned  the  company  president  in  New  York — - 
thereby  callln<j  down  a  vendetta  on  himself 
by  infuriated  D&-B  agents  in  Atlanta.  A  memo 
sa.*lng  "He  really  started  something  by  call- 
ing Brackett"  (D&B's  president),  went  into 
DitB  files  in  Atlanta,  and  by  the  end  of  1962 
DifcB  had  finished  Goldgar. " 

When  Goldsar  took  a  Caribbean  vacation. 
Dun  and  Bradstreet  hinted  th.-^t  he  would 
not  return.  They  wrote  a  false  letter  to  New 
York  University  requesting  information  un- 
der the  eulse  of  a  "national  security"  check. 
Finally  they  engineered  a  phony  bankruptcy 
petition  against  DeJay,  In  effect  ruining  the 
company's  reputation  so  thoroughly  that  it 
really  did  go  bankrupt  in  late  1962."  Goldgar 
and  his  conipanies  sued  and  finally  won 
S6. 610. 000  when  the  case  came  to  trial  last 
year,  but  Goldpar's  health  is  bad.  his  savings 
.ire  badly  depleted,  and  Dun  and  Bradstreet 
Is  still  fiffhtlng  the  verdict  in  court. 

Even  without  the  sort  of  malice  that  came 
f'own  on  Goldgar.  thousands  of  citizens  are 
harassed,  humiliated  and  victimized  by  the 
failure  of  computerized  companies  to  keep  up 
the  human  side  of  their  rapidly  expanding 
operations.  An  electronic  billing  error  by  a 
credit-card  company  or  an  oil  company  In- 
evitably draws  a  protesting  letter  from  the 
customer,  but  these  firms  have  clerical  re- 
sources for  dealing  with  only  a  fraction 
of  the  complaints.  So  the  questions  go  un- 
answered, the  computers  keep  spinning  out 
the  same  unjust  bills  (automatically  en- 
closing ever  rougher  threats  as  time  goes  by) 
and  finally  the  whole  thing  gets  turned  over 
to  collection  agencies  whose  only  function  Is 
to  get  the  monev.  One  credit-card  holder,  a 
38-year-old  Boston  psychiatrist.  Just  con- 
cluded a  three-year  battle  with  a  major 
credit-card  company  over  an  entirely 
ectoplasmlc  $3,000  charge.  The  company's 
agents  telephoned  the  doctor  scores  of  times 
while  he  was  seeing  patients,  they  sent  a 
threatening  telegram  and  numerous  dunning 
letters.  Even  after  he  hired  a  high-priced 
lawyer,  't  took  the  lawyer  eight  months  to  get 
a  straight  reply  from  the  company's  lawyer — 
and  even  after  the  company  acknowledged 
that  the  whole  three-year  nightmare  had 
been  its  fault.  It  weasled  (until  after  a  re- 
porter made  inquiries)  on  paying  the  doc- 
tor's legal  fees  or  promising  him  a  WTltten 
acknowledgement  of  Its  error. 

Although  computer  foul-ups  at  the  credit- 
card  companies  are  common  knowledge  and 
large  In  number  (Newsweek  Sept.  15.  1969), 
local  and  regional  credit  bureaus  routinely 
accept  whatever  Information  the  credit-card 
companies  give  them — and  the  companies 
never  seem  to  acknowledge  error.  Once  the 


deadbeat  mark  goes  down  against  a  citizen's 
name.  It  stays  there,  following  him  from  state 
to  state,  summonable  in  as  little  time  as 
fifteen  seconds  from  the  memory  banks  of 
the  computers.  What  Isn't  summoned  Is  the 
all-too-frequent  explanation — that  some- 
body mixed  up  two  names  or  forgot  to  re- 
cord a  payment,  or  that  the  computers  went 
bonkers. 

With  a  few  exceptions,  the  major  credit 
bureaus  have  resisted  attempts  at  regula- 
tion, have  decried  the  proposal  that  thev  send 
out  copies  of  credit  reports  to  those  affected 
(as  British  companies  are  routinely  required 
to  do  by  law) .  and  have  discouraged  anything 
that  would  allow  victims  to  come  In  and  cor- 
rect their  own  files.  While  residents  of  Il- 
linois can  delete  wrong  Information  If  they 
happen  to  hear  about  it — and  the  New  York 
and  California  legislatures  are  considering 
similar  "fair  credit"  bills — in  most  states  the 
bureaus  still  go  unregulated  and  unchal- 
lengeable. 

The  miraculous  speed  and  capacity  of  the 
computer  are  :rood  for  recording  a  great  deal 
of  information  other  than  a  man's  credit- 
card  bill.  The  average  American  trails  data 
bphind  him  like  spoor  through  the  length  of 
ills  life — school  records,  health,  tax  and 
Army  records,  employment  records,  mortgage 
and  business  records,  marriage  and  divorce 
records,  legal  records,  sometimes  even  a  few 
newspaper  clippings.  In  earlier,  less  cluttered 
days,  all  these  measurements  of  a  man's  per- 
formance were  compartmentalized,  scattered 
and  most  likely  incomplete,  and  he  could 
leave  a  bankrupt^-y  or  a  nervous  bre.'.kdown 
well  behind  him  If  he  chose  The  computer 
complicates  that.  To  demographers,  sociol- 
c'<rlst=.  cops,  statisticians  and  government 
planners  of  all  kinds,  the  computer  seemed 
to  radiate  a  data-filled  dream,  an  informa- 
tional Valhalla  in  which  everything  that 
was  known  about  everybody  would  be  con- 
signed to  one  purring  bank  of  magnetic  tapes, 
tended  by  the  priests  of  computer  systems 
analysis.  This  also  happened  to  be  a  dream 
that  gave  most  libertarians  and  members  of 
Congress  the  runaway  tremblles.  however, 
and  the  proposal  for  a  National  Data  Center 
v.-as  f.Tirly  forcibly  laid  to  rest  in  1967. 

The  matter  is  trickier  than  that.  Even 
Ralph  Nader,  who  pays  for  his  hotel  rooms 
by  cash  when  he  checks  in  rather  than  own 
a  credit  card,  speaks  up  for  the  government's 
richt  to  collect  data.  "With  a  complex  society 
we  can't  make  Intelligent  policy  decisions 
without  information."  he  says.  "We've  got  to 
have  data.  The  Issue  Is  to  separate  individual 
names  from  simple  data."  With  and  without 
separating  the  names,  government  on  all 
levels  has  in  fact  been  linking  up  computers 
in  many  different  department.?  and  agencies. 
T^^enty-five  states  exchange  computerized 
tax  data  with  IRS;  the  National  Crime  Infor- 
mation Center  runs  a  two-way  information 
flow  with  state  police  in  48  states  and  with 
most  large  cities  The  FBI  also  takes  25.000 
reports  a  year  from  private  credit  bureaus, 
and  IRS  the  same  number.  "Government  has 
preatly  Increased  Its  use  of  computers."  says 
Professor  Miller,  "and  they  have  pushed  to- 
ward compatibility.  In  point  of  fact,  we  do 
now  have  a  National  Data  Center." 

As  critics  feared,  government  everywhere 
has  been  less  than  tender  with  the  rights  of 
citizens  in  Its  files,  especi.illy  in  the  essen- 
tial matter  of  removing  names  from  data. 
The  FBI  transmits  "rap  sheets"— criminal 
bookings — between  local  and  regional  law- 
enforcement  centers  and  FBI  headquarters. 
"Some  30  to  40  per  cent  of  the  FBI's  rap 
sheets  show  arrest  records,  but  not  reversals 
or  court  acquittals."  says  Arthur  Miller.  "As 
far  as  the  rap  sheet  Is  concerned,  the  man 
has  a  record.  And  the  way  things  work  even 
now.  credit  bureaus  can  get  their  hands  on 
those  rap  sheets."  Ironically  enough,  the  one 
government  agency  that  has  always  been 
scrupulous  in  regard  to  privacy  is  the  Census 
Bureau,    but    even    Census    ran    Into    heavy 
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criticism  for  Its  long  list  of  questions  this 
year,  notably  the  one  about  bathroom  facU- 
lUes!  The  criticism  Is  perhaps  a  mark  of  the 
times;  the  question  on  plumbing  Is  not  only 
a  valid  one  i  It  gives  the  best  measure  of  the 
nations  standard  of  housing)  but  also  ap- 
peared on  the  1960  census  without  disturb- 
ing anyone  at  all. 

State  governments  seem  to  be  even  less 
fastidious  than  Washington.  The  California 
Department  of  Motor  Vehicles  sells  for  40 
cents  an  item  to  all  comers  most  everything 
It  knows  about  CaUfornla  autos  and  the 
people  who  own  them— name,  address,  age, 
ses.  physical  description,  marital  status, 
driving  record,  make  and  license  of  car.  even 
whether  the  driver  needs  glasses.  Eleven  pri- 
vate California  firms  take  space  In  the  DMV 
building  (three  of  them,  including  Bank  of 
.\merica.  rent-free),  and  some  of  them  are 
in  the  business  of  sort  of  pretending  to  be 
state  agencies— reselling  40  cents  Informa- 
tion for  $2  an  item.  Auto-Insurance  com- 
panies also  make  enthusiastic  use  or  these 
records. 

Manv  private  information-gathering  agen- 
cies are  as  slipshod  as  the  worst  government 
bureaus,  of  coiu-se,  and  some  are  a  good  bit 
more   venal.  One  Chicago  outfit,  called  the 
American  Security  Council,  keeps  a  card  file 
of   6   million   names,  Including   "peaceniks, 
draftcard  burners,  pseudo-Intellectuals" — all 
In  all,  according  to  its  brochure,  the  "largest 
private  collection  on  revolutionary  activities 
In   America."    (Maybe   so,   maybe   not:    the 
Church  League  of  America,  based  In  Wheaton. 
Ill ,  says  it   has  a   million  more  names  on 
file   than   ASC — a   treasure   trove   including 
anyone  who  ever  "wrote  an  article  attacking 
and  ridiculing  a  major  doctrine  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith  or  the  American  way  of  life.")  ASC 
is  tax-exempt  and  abnormally  respectable — 
Its  members  include  National  Airlines.  Inc., 
Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  Quaker  Oats  Co.,  at 
dues  up  to  $1,500  a  year— but  its  real  b-oslness 
Is  blacklisting.  "Some  of  our  members  have 
contracts  to  the  Department  of  Defense,  and 
they  have  to  be  able  to  show  that  they  have 
done  the  proper  checking  on  their  employees 
before  they  are  hired."  says  ASC  administra- 
tive  director   WUUam   Lamble.   Despite   the 
damage  It  can  do  to  purse  and  reputation. 
ASC  refuses  to  let  subjects  see  their  flies  or 
correct  mistakes.    Says  Lamble:    "It  would 
drive  us  absolutely  nuts  If  we  had  people 
coming  In  all  the  time  to  check  their  files." 
All   these  public   and  private  Evereets  of 
unchecked,  unchallenged  and  mostly  unreg- 
ulated   personal    recOTds    call     out    clearly 
enough  for  some  sort  of  cogent  set  of  stand- 
ards and  guidelines  to  operate   by.   "Even- 
tually we  have  to  set  up  an  agency,"  says  Sam 
Ervln,   "to  regulate  the  computers  like  the 
ICC  regulates  transportation — an  agency  that 
can  regulate  what  goes  In.  who  has  access, 
standards  for  removing  derogatory  informa- 
tion." A  tough  new  bill  In  the  House,  spon- 
sored   by    Missouri    Rep.    Leonor    Sullivan, 
would   correct    many  credit-bureau   abuses, 
but  It  may  be  too  tough  to  get  out  of  com- 
mittee. Gallagher  himself  has  two  vigorous 
bills  before  the  House,  but   It  would  be  a 
help  in  the  meantime  if  his  colleagues  would 
just  vote  him  some  money.  He  has  fought 
the  lone  fight  for  privacy  for  five  years  on 
a  single  Congressional  appropriation  of  $65,- 
000,    the    most   economical   campaign    since 
Joshuas  at  Jerlco.  Several  private   Institu- 
tions have  study  projects  going  on  the  sub- 
ject— notably  one  headed  by  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Prof.  Alan  Westln  for  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences. 

It  may  be  that  privacy  will  turn  out  to  be 
an  irresistibly  clean  political  Issue,  like  en- 
vironment. "A  civil  libertarian  Is  Just  as 
Interested  as  a  states'-rlghts  man  Uke  Strom 
Thurmond."  says  Arthur  Miller  hopefully. 
Whatever  the  politics,  the  essential  nobility 
of  the  cause  shines  clecu-ly  enough.  A  man 
needs  to  know,  as  the  late  legal  philosopher 
Edmond  Cahn  wrote,  that  there  Is  a  private 
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place  where  he  "can  resume  his  native  stat- 
ure ..  .  away  from  the  haughty  state,  the 
frown,  the  putting  forth  of  the  finger,  and 
the  oppressive  poUclngs  of  social  order.  He 
can  open  his  collar  there  and  can  give  vent 
to  his  own  particular  daydreams,  his  mutter- 
ings  and  snatches  of  crazy  song,  his  bursts 
of  obscenity  and  aflBatus  of  glory." 

How  To  Stop  Worrying  and  Love  The 
Computer 

In  an  endearing  little  book  called  "The 
Analvtical  Engine."  published  six  years  ago, 
the  phvslcl.st  and  science  writer  Jeremy  Bern- 
stein recalled  the  career  of  Charles  Babbage, 
a  -Aondrous  nineteenth-century  EngUsh 
mathematician,  engineer  and  genius  of  sorts 
who  devised  the  cowcatcher  and  the  speed- 
ometer and  who  once  WTOte  to  Lord  Tenney- 
son:  "Sir,  In  your  otherwise  beautiful  poem 
(•The  Vision  of  Sin']  there  Is  a  verse  which 
reads 

Every  moment  dies  a  man. 
Every  moment  one  is  born. 

It  must  be  manifest  that  If  this  were  true, 
the  population  of  the  world  would  be  at  a 
standstill.  In  truth  the  rate  of  birth  Is  slight- 
ly In  excess  of  that  of  death.  I  would  suggest 
that  In  the  next  edition  of  your  poem  you 
have  It  read — 

Every  moment  dies  a  man, 
Every  moment  I'ie  <s  born  .  .  . 

I  am.  Sir,  yours,  etc." 

Such  a  man  was  heaven-sent  to  Invent  the 
high-speed  digital  computer,  and  in  fact 
Babbage  did  his  best.  He  spent  the  last  four 
decades  of  his  life  In  a  monomanlacal  at- 
tempt to  bu'.ld  an  Analytical  Engine  that 
could  perform  every  single  arithmetical  func- 
tion without  any  human  guidance  except  the 
feeding  of  Instructions  and  the  throwing  of 
the  switch.  For  all  the  ungalnlineas  of  its 
gears,  levers  and  cranks,  Babbages  machine 
was  almost  unbelievably  sophisticated.  Like 
most  modern  computers.  It  was  designed  to 
have  four  Interconnected  parts — a  memory 
bank,  a  computation  section,  a  control  center 
and  what  we  would  call  an  input-output  sys- 
tem. And  the  whole  thing  was  to  be  pro- 
gramed with  punch  cards,  a  method  that  a 
Frenchman  had  devised  to  control  the  ma- 
chine-weaving of  rugs. 

Babbage's  thinking  had  outraced  the 
world's  technology;  what  he  really  needed  to 
make  his  engine  go,  was  the  vacuum  tube — 
which  wasn't  Invented  until  1906.  Even  then, 
the  tube  sat  around  unheeded  by  mathema- 
ticians until  the  urgency  of  complex  war 
projects  led  them  to  try  to  put  together  a 
machine  that  would  do  huge  computational 
Jobs  at  unprecedented  speeds.  The  vacuum 
tube  was  Ideal  because  Its  circuitry  is 
changed  from  charged  to  uncharged,  from 
"one"  to  "zero,"  In  a  millionth  of  a 
second — and  a  large  enough  number  of 
these  changes,  in  controlled  sequence,  could 
manage  any  computation.  ENIAC  I  ap- 
peared In  1946,  and  Sperry  Rand's  UNIVAC 
I  made  the  computer  famous  when  NBC  used 
!t  on  election  night  In  1952  (and  called  the 
result  on  the  button) . 

Bits;  In  1954,  the  world's  first  business 
computer  (a  UNIVAC)  was  delivered;  today 
the  world'wlde  total  Is  probably  more  than 
100.000  (two-thirds  of  them  in  the  U.S.). 
Computers  still  deal  only  In  two  numbers — 
one  or  7«ro— but  the  giant  new  machines  ap- 
proach speeds  of  1  billion  "bits"  per  second, 
a  hundred  thousfind  times  faster  than 
UNIVAC.  Miniaturization  has  enabled  the 
machines  to  store  Incredible  amounts  of  In- 
formation on  small  magnetic  disks  or  tape, 
and  computer  "languages"  permit  them  to 
"talk "  to  human  programmers  on  punch 
cards  and  to  handle  complex  sequences  of 
instructions. 

Computers  almost  never  make  mistakes 
on  their  own,  but  they  are  helplessly  de- 
pendent on  the  reliability  of  the  information 
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and  Instructions  fed  Into  them.  When  the 
Beachsllck  Oil  Co.  sends  you  a  wrong  bill, 
the  reason  Is  that  the  computer  got  fed  a 
punch  card  carrying  wrong  Information— 
either  becatise  the  key-punch  operator  made 
a  mistake  or  because  he  was  misinformed. 
When  you  then  wTlte  back  to  protest.  Beach- 
slick's  keypunch  operators  can  only  search 
your  envelope  for  your  check — if  any — and 
punch  the  amount  you've  sent  Into  the  ma- 
chine. The  machine  matches  your  payment 
against  what  It  had  been  told  earlier  you 
owed;  if  you  haven't  paid  up,  the  machine 
spews  out  another  bill  the  next  month.  All 
your  arguments  fall  on  deaf  ears,  because 
neither  the  computers  nor  the  key-punch  op- 
erators have  been  programed  to  deal  with 
them. 

Ploys:  Still,  you  are  not  quite  helpless.  A 
cabal  of  computer  mathematicians  at  Har- 
vard has  worked  out  several  ways  of  wiping 
out  the  machines  entirely,  plus  a  couple  of 
gentler  ploys  adaptable  to  general  use.  It 
does  no  good  to  Jump  up  and  down  on  the 
punch  card  in  your  golf  shoes  before  you 
send  it  in,  because  the  operators  wir.  Just 
punch  another  card.  But,  some  dataphobes 
suggest  tearing  the  card  In  four  pieces  and 
stapling  It  to  the  corner  of  a  letter  sent  by 
registered  mall  to  Beachsllck's  president. 
More  subtly,  say  the  Harvardmen,  you  can 
simply  make  a  couple  of  random  holes  in  the 
punch  card,  extictly  the  same  size  and  shape 
as  the  other  holes,  and  send  It  back  as  usual. 
The  computer,  they  say,  will  check  your  al- 
tered card  with  Its  own  memory  tape,  will  no- 
tice the  discrepancy  and  will  get  very  nerv- 
ous. If  your  friends  are  all  doing  the  same 
thing  to  their  Beachsllck  punch  card,  so 
much  the  better.  Move  the  extra  holes 
around  from  month  to  month,  say  the  think- 
ers; the  Idea  Is  to  create  an  Impression  of 
many  random,  nonperslstent  errors  In  the 
computer.  Says  one  of  the  Harvards:  "They'll 
get  paranoid.  Many  random  mistakes  are  the 
industry's  Achilles'  heel.  This  system  will 
work  to  destroy  them." 

It  may  even  work  so  well  that  Beachsllck 
OH  will  hire  some  reaJ  humanolds  to  answer 
your  letters. 

Invasion  op  Privacy  Worries  34  Percent: 
Poll 
(By  Louis  Harris) 
One  in  three  Americans  (34  per  cent)  feels 
that  his  privacy  Is  being  Invaded,  that  peo- 
ple are  trying  to  find  out  things  about  other 
Individuals  that  "are  not  any  of  their  busi- 
ness." Heading  the  list  of  suspect  practices 
are   "computers   which   collect  a  lot  of  In- 
formation about  me."  "businesses  which  sell 
tilings  on  credit"  and  "the  government  when 
it  collects  tax  returns." 

The  Issue  of  the  Invasion  of  personal  pri- 
vacy has  become  the  subject  of  Congressional 
Investigations  and  widespread  comment.  It 
has  been  claimed  that  with  growing  com- 
puter storage  capabilities,  dossiers  on  Individ- 
uals could  In  effect  be  kept  on  a  whole 
roster  of  Information,  thus  threatening  basic 
rights  guaranteed  under  our  system. 

A  large  majority  of  the  public  (62  per 
cent),  however,  does  not  share  these  appre- 
hensions. The  minority  In  a  nationwide  cross 
section  of  1362  who  expressed  worry  did  so 
over  a  widely  diverse  list  of  alleged  Invasion 
of  privacy,  differing  considerably  among  per- 
sons in  various  walks  of  life.  (The  remaining 
4  per  cent  were  "not  sure.'") 

The  grouE>s  fn  the  population  who  com- 
plain most  of  their  privacy  being  violated 
can  be  found  In  the  South,  among  men  and 
among  those  with  the  most  education.  Per- 
sons in  smaller  towns  tend  to  be  concerned 
more  than  those  In  big  cities.  Here  are  some 
of  the  principal  areas  In  which  some  Ameri- 
cans said  that  they  felt  their  privacy  was 
being  Invaded: 

One  In  five  (19  per  cent)  answered  In  the 
affirmative  to  the  question  whether  he  felt 
his  privacy  violated  by   "computers  which 
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collect  a  lot  of  information  about  you."  Com- 
puter data  banks  are  a  worry  mainly  among 
the  affluent  sector,  those  with  a  better  edu- 
cation who  live  In  the  suburbs. 

On  the  other  hand,  businesses  which  de- 
mand Information  before  giving  credit,  a 
source  of  worry  to  a  comparable  19  per  cent, 
are  singled  out  to  a  much  larger  degree  by 
low-Income  whites  and  blacks. 

Peeping  Toms,  "people  looking  In  your 
windows,"  are  a  source  of  discomfort  to  17 
per  cent  of  the  public,  but  mostly  to  young 
women  who  Uve  In  cities  and  in  suburban 
areas. 

Highest  concern  about  possible  govern- 
ment prying  through  tax  rettirns,  singled 
out  by  17  per  cent,  can  be  found  among 
those  with  higher  incomes  and  older  people. 

But  "people  listening  in  on  your  telephone 
conversations,"  suspected  by  15  per  cent  of 
the  public.  Is  most  worrisome  to  young  people 
who  live  In  rural  arects  where  party  lines 
are  still  used. 

— The  U.S.  Census,  which  is  being  taken 
this  year,  is  viewed  as  an  invasion  of  privacy 
by  14  per  cent  of  the  public,  but  is  partic- 
ularly a  concern  of  Negroes  and  persons  who 
live  In  small  towns. 

— Public  opinion  poll-takers  are  thought 
to  be  a  threat  to  privacy  by  one  In  ten,  but 
particularly  trouble  Southerners  and  voters 
who  classify  themselves  as  Independent  In 
their  politics. 

— Social  Secinlty  forms  worry  8  per  cent 
of  the  public,  but  are  believed  by  blacks  to 
be  an  Invasion  of  privacy  much  more  than 
among  white  people. 

To  determine  specific  concerns  over  pri- 
vacy, people  were  asked:  "Do  you  feel  your 
privacy  Is  being  violated  by  the  following?" 

SPECIFIC  VIOLATION  OF  PRIVACY 
|ln  percentl 


Is  Not 

violated     violated 


Not 

sure 


Computers  which  collect  a 

lot  ol  information  about 

you 19  71  10 

Business  which  sells  you 

things  on  credit 19  75  5 

The  Government  vrtien  it 

collects  tax  returns 17  79  4 

People  l0Q)(ing  in  your 

windows 17  80  3 

People  listening  into  your 

telephone  conversations...  15  81  4 

People  overhearing  your 

conversations  with  other 

people IS  81  4 

The  Government  when  it 

takes  a  census 14  84  2 

Employment  interviewers 11  83  6 

Neighbors  who  gossip  about 

your  family 10  86  4 

Public  opinion  polltakers 10  86  4 

The  Government  when 

filling  out  social  security 

cards 8  86  6 

Hotel  and  motel  phone 

operators 6  80  14 

People  over  you  in  your 

work 5  90  5 


SENATOR  KENNEDY'S   ROLE  IN 
SETTLING  THE  GRAPE  STRIKE 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOUND 

or  massachttsetts 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  5,  1970 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  Senator 
Edward  M.  Kennedy's  work  in  achieving 
an  amicable  settlement  to  the  California 
grape  strike  is  just  now  becoming  public 
knowledge.  Senator  Kennedy's  contribu- 
tions were  many,  ranging  from  getting 
grapes  back  on  the  shelves  of  chsdn 
supermarkets  to  providing  medical  atten- 
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tion  for  the  strike  leader  when  a  back 
disorder  took  him  out  of  negotiations. 

A  column  by  Richard  Stewart,  pub- 
lished August  2  in  the  Boston  Globe,  out- 
lines Senator  Kennedy's  role  in  ending 
the  strike. 

Mr.    Speaker,    I   put    Mr.    Stewart's 
column  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Kennedt  Assist  fob  Gkape  Pickzbs 
(By  Richard  Stewart) 

Washington. — Sen.  Edward  Kennedy  has 
quietly  played  a  behind-the-scenes  role  as 
a  mediator  between  the  table  grape  growers 
and  grape  pickers  In  California. 

Partly  through  his  efforts,  a  large  percent- 
age of  the  grape  growers  In  the  state  have 
now  signed  contracts  with  Cesar  Chavez, 
grape  pickers  allowing  for  collective  bargain- 
ing, raising  wages  and  contributing  to  health 
and  welfare  funds. 

Through  his  contacts  In  the  business 
community,  Kennedy  has  also  encouraged 
several  of  the  major  food  chains  to  once 
again  display  on  their  counters  the  table 
grapes  that  are  shipped  In  boxes  marked  with 
luUon  labels. 

The  key  to  whatever  success  can  be  at- 
tributed to  Kennedy's  work  In  the  negotia- 
tions is  the  fact  that  he  had  friends  on  both 
sides  of  the  Issue. 

One  was  Chavez  himself.  When  Chavez  was 
bedridden  with  back  problems  and  unable  to 
take  an  active  role  In  the  grape  strike,  Ken- 
nedy dispatched  Dr.  Janet  Travell,  former 
physician  to  President  Kennedy,  who  got 
Chavez  back  on  his  feet. 

The  other  was  one  of  the  state's  biggest, 
and  most  successful  table  grape  growers 
Lionel  Steinberg  of  Riverside,  Calif.  Stein- 
berg, a  Democrat,  had  been  active  in  Presi- 
dent John  Kennedy's  election  campaign  in 
1960. 

It  was  Steinberg,  who  had  long  felt  that 
the  grape  pickers  had  a  right  to  collective 
bargaining,  who  first  enlisted  Kennedy's  aid 
In  May,  1969.  But  that  InlUal  effort  failed 
when  some  of  the  pickers  feared  that  a  con- 
tract signing  with  only  10  growers  might 
give  the  public  the  impression  that  the  grape 
boycott  was  over.  Chavez  never  did  attend 
the  month-long  negotiations  with  a  Federal 
mediator. 

This  spring,  Steinberg  decided  to  try  to 
make  a  break-through  on  his  own  and  en- 
listed Kennedy's  aid  for  a  second  time.  Ken- 
nedy appealed  to  Chavez  to  negotiate  wltb 
Steinberg  alone. 

At  3  ajn.  on  March  30,  Steinberg  and 
Chavez  signed  the  first  table  grape  growers 
contract  with  labor. 

Reached  at  his  California  ofllce,  Steinberg 
acknowledged  Kennedy's  role  In  the  dispute. 
He  said  "Kennedy's  knowledge  of  me  and 
his  understanding  of  the  background  In  the 
strike  probably  contributed  to  Chavez'  Inter- 
est. He  also  established  my  credibility  with 
Chavez." 

Steinberg  said  Cong.  John  Ttmney  (D- 
Callf.)  also  figured  In  getting  both  sides 
together. 

Soon  two  or  three  other  growers  agreed  to 
sign  and  by  the  end  of  the  growing  season 
last  month  about  85  percent  of  the  growers 
in  the  Coachella  Valley  in  Riverside  County 
had  signed  labor  contracts. 

Chavez'  grape  strike,  Steinberg  acknowl- 
edged, was  "the  most  effective  boycott  In 
labor  history."  It  had  destroyed  the  Eastern 
markets  at  a  time  when  Inflation  had  Im- 
jjosed  a  cost-price  squeeze  on  the  growers. 

The  combination  of  the  two  had  reduced 
the  number  of  table  grape  growers  from  250 
In  1963  to  85  in  1969  and  reduced  the  grow- 
ing acreage  from  13,000  to  8000  acres. 

Another  700  acres  have  been  taken  out  of 
production  this  year. 

Convincing  the  large  chain  stores  to  onoe 
again  sell  the  grapes — ^they  were  under  con- 
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stant  pressures  from  outraged  citizens — 
posed  another  problem. 

The  chains  feared  they  would  be  caught  in 
a  squeeze  between  the  union  and  non-imlon 
growers  and  were  reluctant  to  order  the 
grapes.  One  of  the  biggest  chains  in  the  Mid- 
west, the  Jewel  Co.,  refused  to  take  any 
grapes. 

But  Kennedy  initiated  telephone  calls  to 
executives  In  several  of  the  major  chains 
such  as  Stop  &  Shop  and  A  &  P  and  they 
eventually  agreed  to  take  grapes  packed  In 
boxes  with  union  labels 

Enough  markets  have  now  opened  to 
union  growers  that  this  year  grape  growers 
were  able  to  make  a  small  profit. 

The  problem  that  remains  is  to  educate 
the  housewife  to  the  fact  that  those  grapes 
she  now  sees  on  store  counters  can  be  bought 
without  any  moral  pangs. 

And  If  she  Isn't  sure,  she  can  always  ask. 

Kennedy  aided  Chavez  again  In  June  dur- 
ing a  strike  by  Chavez  forces  against  the 
caintaloupe  growers. 

The  strike  was  being  nullified  because 
Mexican  laborers  were  being  used  to  harvest 
the  crop  despite  the  fact  that  the  state  of 
California  had  certified  that  a  labor  dilute 
was  In  progress. 

Chavez  enlisted  Kennedy's  aid  to  block  the 
use  of  the  Mexican  "scab"  workers. 

Kennedy  called  the  Immigration  depart- 
ment and  within  one  hotir  every  port  of 
entry  from  Mexico  was  closed  to  Mexicans 
destined  for  the  cantaloujje  fields. 


TEACHER  S  DAY  ESTABLISHED 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OP    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  5,  1970 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  perhaps  the  most  significant 
factor  in  the  future  of  our  Nation  is 
education.  Teachers  play  a  major  role  In 
shaping  the  thoughts,  ideals,  and  goals 
of  our  youth;  they  shall,  to  that  extent, 
determine  the  direction  of  our  society. 
The  city  of  San  Jose  and  the  Santa 
Clara  County  Board  of  Supervisors  have 
made  a  significant  gesture  toward  the 
recognition  of  the  critical  role  played  by 
teachers  in  our  society  by  setting  aside 
a  day  to  honor  our  teach'fers  for  the  con- 
tributions they  are  making  to  our  na- 
tional welfare  every  day  of  the  year. 

The  following  are  the  resolutions 
passed  by  these  bodies  setting  aside  Sep- 
tember 28,  1970  as  "Teacher's  Day:" 

TEACHEK'S  DaT  COltMITTKi:, 

San  Jo3e,  Calif. 
Mr.  Edwards:  Here  are  two  copies  of  proc- 
lamations by  city  &  county.  If  you  do  not 
already  have  and  would  Uke  additional  in- 
formation, please  let  me  know. 

Sue  HtTGHES, 
Teacher's  Day  Coordinator. 

Proclamation  op  the  Citt  op  San  Jose 

Whereas,  Teachers  are  the  engineers  of  the 
future  of  our  nation,  who  are  entrusted  with 
the  Important  Job  of  formulating  the 
thoughts  and  ideals  that  help  determine  the 
future  of  our  chUdren;  and 

Whereas,  They  are  responsible  for  the  guid- 
ance and  direction  influencing  the  desires, 
ambitions  and  goals  of  young  minds:   and 

Whereas,  Because  of  the  great  responslbU- 
ity  facing  teachers,  we  feel  that  recognition 
for  their  outstanding  work  among  the  young 
I)eople  of  today  is  long  overdue; 
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Now.  therefore,  I,  Ronald  R.  James,  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  San  Jose,  do  hereby  proclaim 
September  28.  1970,  as  "Teacher's  Day  "  and 
urged  the  cltt?ens  of  San  Jose  tn  recognize 
the  contribution  that  teachers  ore  making  to 
our  national  welfare. 

RFSOt-fTlON      OP     THE     t;.\^■T.^     CL.\R  A     COUNTY 

Bo.^RO  OP  Supervisors 

Whereas,  the  teachers  In  our  public  and 
private  schools  have  the  Immense  respon- 
sibility in  our  society  of  educating  the  youth; 
a:  Id 

Whereas,  the  quality  of  this  education  Is 
primarily  dependent  on  the  ability  and  dedi- 
cation cf  the  teachers. 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  of  the  County  of  Sant.i  Clara 
that  It  does  hereby  proclaim  September  28. 
1970  as  Teachers  Day  In  order  that  this  com- 
munity may  honor  Us  teachers. 


GEORGE    SZELL— 1897-1970 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATT\-ES 
Wednesday.  August  5,  1970 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
greatest  cor-'uctor  since  Toscanini  is 
dead.  George  Szell  has  joined  those  mu- 
sical immortals  whose  heartstrings  are  a 
lute.  He  had  only  to  rai.se  his  baton  to 
era.=;e  for  his  listeners,  throuch  ih'^  masic 
of  music,  the  sorrows  and  tioublcs  of  the 
world. 

Tributes  in  many  lancua  :c.^  and  from 
men  and  women  in  all  walks  of  life  are 
pouring  in  to  honor  George  Szell's  mem- 
ory. We  in  Cleveland  who  took  .such  tre- 
mendous pride  in  having  this  man  of 
genius  in  our  midst  find  it  di.nncult  to 
reconcile  ourselves  to  the  loss  of  one  who 
made  music  a  rampart  against  the  ca- 
cophony of  these  strife-filled  times. 

Both  of  our  Cleveland  newspapers  have 
been  eloquent  in  honoring  his  memory.  I 
am  pleased  to  a.ssociate  my  own  sense 
of  bereavement  with  their  impressive 
eulogies: 

I  From   the   Cleveland   Press.  July  31.    1970] 

SzEXL  Let  Music  Speak  for  Hi.m 

(By  Frank  Hruby) 

We  heard  of  Georpe  Szell's  death  as  we 
d:  ve  home  from  Blossom  Music  Center  last 
vA^ht  where  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  under 
his  colleague.  Pierre  Boulez.  had  Jus',  com- 
pleted another  of  Its  Blossom  Festival  con- 
certs. 

It  seemed  unbelievable  that  the  ir.nn  who 
had  ptit  Cleveland  on  the  musical  map  of 
the  world  and  who  had  been  so  very  active 
until  Jvist  a  few  weeks  before  his  death,  was 
gone. 

My  la.st  conversation  with  him,  one  of  sev- 
eral during  the  orchestra's  concert  tour  of 
Japan  In  May.  was  tvpleal  both  of  his  di- 
rectness and  his  confidence  that  his  music 
would  speak  for  Itself. 

A.S  we  stood  In  the  lobby  of  the  Hotel 
Osaka  Grande  (I  was  about  to  leave  for 
Cleveland  while  the  orchestra  finished  Its 
louT'  I  asked  him  If  he  had  a  word  or  two 
for  his  public  back  home. 

"No,"  he  replied  without  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation, 'your  reviews  of  the  orchestra  and 
Its  reception  here  will  say  all  that  Is  neces- 
sary. 

In  his  last  press  conference — In  front  of 
about  15  Japanese  newspap>ermen  and  an- 
other 10  photographers — he  appeared  some- 
what tired.  But  then,  so  did  everyone  else, 
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for  the  orchestra's  overseas  plane  had  been 
three  hours  late  the  night  before,  then  landed 
at  another  city,  requiring  a  two  or  three- 
hour  bus  ride  Into  the  small  hours. 

Even  so,  he  aelded  the  questions  grace- 
fully. Whenever  a  question  came  along  that 
involved  a  value  judgment  of  his  own  work, 
he  defltly  avoided  It  by  referring  to  some- 
one else  In  the  Cleveland  party. 

He  appeared  to  be  In  particularly  good 
form  for  the  opening  Japanese  concert  in  the 
Osaka  Festival  Hall.  It  went  well,  as  has 
been  reported,  and  this  was  reflected  in  his 
demeanor  as  the  concert  drew  to  a  close. 

As  he  came  back  for  encores  and  bow  after 
bow  he  was  delighted  that  his  orchestra  had 
moved  the  usually  stolid  Japanese  to  a 
standing  ovation. 

It  was  a  good  sign,  he  said  after  the  con- 
cert, that  the  tour  would  be  an  artistic  suc- 
cess, which  It  was. 

Thus  George  Szell  goes  to  his  reward,  the 
sound  of  his  success  and  that  of  the  orches- 
tra almost  literally  still  ringing  In  his  ears. 
It  was  a  success  he  carefully  masterminded 
for  the  orchestra  during  his  24  years  here. 

A  grateful  Cleveland  which  watched  him 
change  a  fine  orchestra  into  a  great  one 
will  Indeed  miss  him. 

George   Szell— A    M'.sirp.    Bvilder 
(By  Jim  Frankel) 

George  Szell  was  a  builder  in  both  the 
spiritual  and  physical  senses.  His  particular 
giit  was  his  ability  to  do  both  so  well. 

On  coming  to  Cleveland  in  1946  his  first 
task  was  to  rebuild  the  orchestra,  which  had 
been  exi^erlenciug  instabiliiy  following  the 
departure  of  Artur  Rodzlnski. 

But  palnsi.ikingly  and,  perhaps  to  some, 
ruthlessly,  he  built  a  new  orchestra  man  for 
nicin. 

He  expected  virtuoso  performances  from 
each  player,  because  only  through  superb 
musicianship  could  he  faithfully  convey  a 
composer's  intentions  to  the   listener. 

And  thus  tl-.e  Cleveland  Orchestra  began 
to  acquire  the  reputation  It  has  today. 

"The  so-called  Cleveland  sound  Is  a  homo- 
geneous, chamber-music  sound— a  classically 
noble  string  tone  perfectly  blended  with 
singing  wc>odwlnds  and  exquisitely  clear 
brasses."  wrote  Joseph  Wechsberg  In  the  New 
Yorker  magazine  two  mouths  ago. 

'Szell  has  so  forcefully  emphasized  lucid 
phrasing  and  cle.ar  articulation  that  these 
have  become  second  ;;ature  for  his  orches- 
tra "  Wechsberg  added. 

The  passion  that  guided  Szell  w.os  the 
highest  fidelity  to  the  composer's  truth.  He 
never  ceased  studying  scores,  always  search- 
ing .icorcs.  always  searching  for  the  essence 
of  the  composer's  meaning.  It  was  a  rare 
combination  of  Intellectual  power  and  emo- 
tional sensitivity. 

This  was  Szeli,  the  spiritual  builder. 

But  George  Szell  also  was  canny  enough 
to  k'low  that  20<;d  music  needed  audiences, 
and  that  to  build  audiences,  organization 
was  important. 

After  succeeding  in  fashioning  his  vast 
symphcnlc  Instrument,  he  decided  a  perm- 
anent chorus  was  necessary.  So  he  imported 
the  nation's  top  choral  conductor,  Robert 
Shaw,  who  developed  the  Cleveland  Orches- 
tra Chorus.  This  expanded  the  repertoire, 
added  glamour  and  musical  excitement — and 
produced  sell-out  crowds. 

Then  there  was  the  Interior  of  Severance 
Hall.  Accoustlcally  It  was  unacceptable  to 
Szell  In  the  age  of  phonographic  high  fidel- 
ity. So  the  faded  blue  c.irpet  was  removed 
and  the  stage  reshaped  so  the  sound  of 
music  would  have  the  highest  fidelity  pos- 
sible. It  was  a  wondrous  change. 

Szell  also  was  mindful  of  the  next  genera- 
tion. He  felt  that  the  children  deserved  the 
same  high  standards  as  he  set  for  adults. 
So  he  changed  the  leadership  of  the  famed 
children's  concerts. 

This  was  one  of  Szell's  more  painful  acts 
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in  Cleveland,  but  In  his  search  for  musical 
truth  he  felt  it  was  necessary. 

Finally,  tl-.erc  is  Blossom  Music  Center- - 
the  great  physical  monument  to  Szell  the 
music  builder.  It  was  Just  two  years  and  10 
days  before  hl.s  de..th  that  he  conducted  the 
opening  concert  in  what  has  been  described 
as  the  most  sophisticated  summer  music 
pavilion  in  the  world. 

It  is  a  fitting  house  for  the  orchestra  that 
Szell  built. 

George  Szell  died  on  a  Thursday  night — 
the  orchestra's  big  night  of  the  week — while 
his  men  were  performing  at  Blossom. 

Even  in  death.  George  Szell  was  the  master 
of  precision  and  liming. 

(Prom  the  Plain  Dealer,  Friday,  July  31,  1970 1 

Fear,  Admiration,  Awe  Stirri^d  by 

Szell's  Baton 

Dr.  George  Szell  was  the  last  of  the  old 
maestros.  He  was  the  last  survivor  of  the 
Beecham-Koussefltzky  Reiner-Toscanlnl  gen- 
eration of  stern  orchestral  disciplinarians 
who  earned  from  their  players  admiration  for 
their  musicianship  along  with  fear,  respect 
and  awe  for  their  tempers. 

Dr.  Szell  was  born  In  Budapest  June  7, 
1897.  to  an  upper  middle-cla.ss  Hungarlan- 
Slovaklan  couple.  His  father  was  head  of  a 
company  that  provided  private-police  protec- 
tion for  the  city's  gentry. 

His  interest  In  music  showed  early.  It  was 
said  that  at  four  he  would  slap  his  mother's 
wrist  when  she  struck  a  wrong  note  on  the 
piano.  It  is  certain  that  he  began  serious 
study  at  7,  and  soon  was  known  by  the  ad- 
miring nickname  of  "The  New  Mozart." 

He  studied  in  'Vienna  and  Liepzig  with 
such  greats  as  pianist  Richard  Robert  and 
compeer  Max  Reger.  One  of  his  fellow  stu- 
dents under  Robert  was  the  youthful  Rudolf 
Serkln,  who  later  became  a  favorite  Szell 
partner   in   concerto   performances. 

Szell  made  numerous  public  appearances 
as  a  child  prodigy  pianist  and  already  was 
beginning  to  compose  music,  too.  Then  one 
stmimer  when  he  was  16  he  was  at  the  sum- 
mer resort  of  Bad  Kisslngen  when  the  con- 
ductor of  the  visiting  Vienna  Sympliony  fell 
ill.  The  young  Szell.  who  had  been  hanging 
around  the  orchestra,  was  asked  to  conduct. 
He  did.  and  continued  for  more  than  57  years. 

It  was  composer  Richard  Strauss  who  per- 
suaded the  teen-age  Szell  to  take  up  con- 
ducting as  a  career.  Strauss  also  opened  doors 
for  him,  securing  for  him  his  first  post  as 
conductor  at  Strasbourg  in  1917.  There  fol- 
lowed posts  In  Darmstadt,  Dusseldorf  and 
finally  Prague. 

Most  of  his  own  compositions  date  from 
those  days.  There  was  a  symphony,  lyric 
overture.  pl:'.no  quintet,  rondo  for  piano  and 
orchestra  (which  he  played  in  public  at  the 
age  of  11)  and,  most  notably,  a  oet  of  varia- 
tions for  orchestra  on  an  original  theme  (his 
wife  later  w.is  to  call  this  one  "very  Straus- 
slan  and  well  put  together.") 

Szell  reached  the  conducting  big  leagues 
with  a  post  as  assistant  conductor  at  the 
Berlin  State  Opera,  which  he  helri  from  1924 
to  1929.  In  1927  he  began  teaching  In  Berlin's 
Hochschule  fur  Mtislk,  and  was,  at  the  same 
time,  guest  conducting  all  over  Europe. 

His  career  as  a  pianist  had  not  been  neg- 
lected. At  17  he  had  played  the  Beethoven 
"Empieror"  Concerto  with  the  Berlin  Phil- 
harmonic and  he  was  becoming  increasingly 
known  as  a  Mozart  player. 

In  1929  he  accepted  a  post  as  head  of  the 
Prague  German  Opera  and  held  It  for  eight 
years,  gradually  widening  his  guest  conduct- 
ing appearances.  He  had  made  his  American 
debut  in  1930  as  guest  with  the  St.  Louis 
Symphony. 

Like  so  many  other  German  musicians, 
Szell  felt  the  political  pressure  building  up 
with  the  rise  of  Hitler  to  power.  He  went 
to  Glasgow  in  1937  to  assume  leadership  of 
the  Scottish  Orchestra,  and  never  lived  year- 
round  In  Germany  again.  (He  never  saw  his 
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parents  again,  either.  Presumably  they  died 
in  a  Nazi  concentration  camp,  since  the 
Szells  were  Jewish). 

The  Scottish  Orchestra  disbanded  after 
about  a  year,  and  Szell  spent  the  1938-39 
season  conducting  in  Australia.  He  drifted 
back  to  the  United  States  and  was  marooned 
there  by  the  start  of  World  War  II. 

These  were  lean  years  for  the  Szells.  He 
had  married  Helene  Schulz  in  1938.  It  was 
his  second  marriage,  a  previous  one  having 
ended  in  separation. 

To  keep  alive  Dr.  Szell  accepted  a  teaching 
job  in  the  opera  worksliop  of  New  'Vork's 
New  School  for  Social  Research  and  also 
taught  theory  at  the  Mannes  College  of 
Music. 

His  big  break  came  when  Toscanini  In- 
vited him  to  guest  conduct  the  NBC  Sym- 
phony. It  was  the  first  assignment  in  Amer- 
ica to  match  Szell's  growing  international 
stature.  FYom  that  point  his  career  traveled 
In  an   uninterrupted  upward  pa.th. 

His  next  big  break  was  his  debut  on  the 
podium  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 
The  opera  was  "Salome"  by  his  former  pa- 
tron, Strauss.  The  date  was  Dec.  9,  1942,  He 
stayed  at  the  Met  for  four  years,  giving  wide- 
ly acclaimed  readings  of  Wagner  and  Strauss, 
plus  fine  performances  of  "Boris  Godou- 
noff,"  "Don  Giovanni"  and  "Otello." 

In  1946  when  Erich  Leinsdorf,  after  com- 
pleting his  Army  s-f^rvice.  decided  not  to  seek 
reappointment  as  conductor  of  the  Clevelaiid 
Orches-ira,  Dr.  Szell.  who  had  made  a  deep 
impression  In  guest  appearances  during 
Lieinsdcrf's  absence,  was  offered  and  took 
the  job.  He  left  the  Met's  regular  staff, 
though  he  continued  guest  appearances 
there  until  1954. 

He  saw  the  Cleveland  position  as  an  op- 
portuiUty  to  take  a  good  orchestra  and  mold 
it  into  exactly  tiie  type  of  ensemble  he  al- 
ways hid  dreamed  about. 

"Tliis  he  procesded  to  do  after  first  de- 
manding and  getting  complete  artistic  carte 
blanche  from  the  orchestra's  board.  He  in- 
crea.i=ed  the  group's  size  over  the  years  from 
82  to  110  atid  relentles.sly  drove  it  until  it 
brok**  into  the  Boston-New  York-Philadel- 
phia axis  of  America's  top  orchestras.  He 
lengthened  the  Winter  season  from  18  to  26 
weeks  at^d  brought  to  the  orchestra  the  Szell 
hallmarks  of  absolute  clarity  of  texture,  per- 
fect balance  among  the  choirs  and  fidelity  to 
the  printed  note. 

Stories  abotit  his  temper  are  legion — and 
maiiv  of  iheni  are  true.  His  career  path  was 
marked  by  squabbles  and  the  acid  comments 
of  those  who  had  run  afoul  of  him.  His  final 
break  witli  the  Metropolitan  In  1954  was 
typical.  He  simply  sent  a  letter  to  Rudolf 
Blng  stating  that  under  "present  condi- 
tions" he  did  not  wish  to  continue  there. 
and  that  was  that.  The  exact  nature  of  the 
"conditions"  never  was  explained  publicly, 
but  the  break-off  has  been  held  up  by  critics 
of  the  Met  as  a  perfect  example  of  the  com- 
pany's failure  to  retain  top-flight  conduc- 
tor."?. 

Someone  once  remarked  to  Blng  that 
"George  Ezell  Is  his  own  worst  enemy." 

"Not  while  I'm  alive."  the  quick-witted 
Met  Opera  manager  replied. 

In  1962  Szell  started  a  transcontinental 
feud  by  abruptly  breaking  off  a  guest  con- 
ducting stint  in  San  Francisco  and  denounc- 
ing the  city's  cultural  climate  ("the  wor.it 
I  have  seen  in  50  years  as  a  conductor.") 

When  culture-proud  New  York  asked  his 
opinion  of  the  then  spanking-new  Philhar- 
monic Hall,  he  called  it  "an  insult  to  music" 
and  stiggested  it  be  torn  down.  He  once 
halted  a  coticert  at  Severance  Hall  in  mid- 
measure  and  scolded  his  audience  for  cough- 
ing too  much.  Only  when  the  coughing  sub- 
sided did  he  start  over.  He  once  caused  a 
minor  flurry  at  Severance  by  condemning  as 
"trash"  the  music  played  at  concerts  for 
school  children. 

He  did  not  hesitate  to  fire,  on  tlie  spot. 
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the  orchestra's  well-respected  firs«  oboe. 
Marc  Lifschey,  after  a  rehearsal  spat  over 
Lifschey's  Intonation. 

Szell  sometimes  was  criticized  for  the  con- 
servative cast  of  his  programs.  He  had,  In  his 
time,  conducted  a  good  deal  of  modern  mu- 
sic, including  the  world  premieres  of  operas 
like  Rolf  Llebermann's  "Penelope"  and  Wener 
Egk's  "Irish  Legend",  but  he  always  relied 
heavily  on  the  19th-century  Central  Euro- 
pean classics  of  Beethoven,  Brahms,  Dvorak 
and  the  like. 

He  once  declared  that  It  was  his  specialty 
not  to  have  any  specialty,  but  always  to 
adapt  himself  completely  to  the  Intentions 
of  whatever  composer  was  before  him.  Once 
he  remarked  happily.  "Every  day  new  peo- 
ple come  to  life  who  have  never  heard 
Beethoven's  Fifth.  They  are  a  small  benefit 
of  the  population  explosion." 

Artists  who  played  with  and  tinder  him 
testify  unanimously  to  his  complete  mu- 
sicianship. A  magazine  once  characterized 
him  thus:  "He  remains  an  Old  World  per- 
sonality, bridging  two  cultures  and  finding 
Imperfect  footing  In  the  new  one  whenever 
he  runs  Into  anyone  less  serious  and  dedi- 
cated than  he  is  himself." 

He  made  a  specialty  of  sight-reading  at 
the  piano  the  full  orchestral  scores  of  nei\ 
nnisic,  a  feat  he  drilled  Into  the  young  con- 
ductors he  brought  to  Severance  Hall  for 
training. 

Each  spring,  a"?  soon  as  the  Cleveland  sea- 
son ended.  Szell  would  head  for  Ettrcpe  where 
he  mixed  golf  and  relaxation  with  a  few- 
guest  conducting  appearances.  By  arrange- 
ment with  a  string  of  hotels  on  th^  continent 
he  got  the  same  rooms  each  summer.  For 
years  he  was  a  summer  fixture  at  the  famed 
Salzburg  Festival. 

Dr.  Szell  became  an  American  citizen  in 
1946  and  a  resident  cf  Shaker  Heights  In 
1951.  He  enjoyed  cooking,  but  found  little 
time  for  it.  and  liked  to  refer  to  himself 
as  a  "suburbanite"  and  a  Clevelander.  Said 
he  once:  "We  mtislcians  are  very  fortunate. 
for  we  make  our  living  doing  the  thing  wc 
like  best  to  do." 

When  Szell  tot^k  over  the  Cleveland  Or- 
chestra there  were  many  who  felt  Cleveland 
would  be  a  mere  stepping-stone  to  the  con- 
ductorshlp  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic. 
His  frequent  and  lengthy  guest  conducting 
engagements  with  that  orchestra  and  the 
fact  that  he  maintained  an  apartment  In 
New  York  kept  that  rumor  alive  during  his 
entire  Cleveland  tenure. 

But  he  enjoyed  nothing  more  than  show- 
ing o!T  his  Clevelanders  to  sellout  crowds  of 
cheering  New  Yorkers  on  annual  Eastern 
tours.  When  Leonard  Bernstein  resigned  as 
conductor  of  the  Philharmonic.  Szell's  name 
figured  prominently  In  gossip  about  a  succes- 
sor. Sz^ll  did  consent  to  become  Interim  mu- 
sical adviser  to  the  Philharmonic  pending  se- 
lection of  Bernstein's  successor,  but  he  never 
wanted  the  top  job  itself.  It  eventually  went 
to  Pierre  Boulez,  who  also  held  the  con- 
current title  of  principal  guest  conductor  in 
Cleveland. 

Szell  led  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  on  fotu- 
triumphant  foreign  tours — in  1957.  1965,  1967 
and  1970.  The  greatest  of  these  was  the  1965 
trip,  a  10 'i -week  Journey  through  Russia 
and  Europe.  The  three-week  1970  tour  earned 
the  orchestra  great  acclaim  in  music-himgry 
Japan  at  the  Osaka  World's  Fair. 

In  his  early  years  in  Cleveland  Szell  made 
many  public  appearances  as  a  pianist,  but 
these  were  abandoned  after  about  the  mid- 
dle 50s.  Then  in  1968  he  suddenly  appeared 
as  pianist  on  a  widely-acclaimed  recording 
of  Mozart  sonatas  with  violinist  Rafael  Dru- 
lan,  his  concertmaster  at  that  time.  The  rec- 
ord showed  that  his  gifts  as  a  pianist  were 
intact. 

Szell's  complete  command  of  the  Cleveland 
Orchestra  muted  any  talk  of  an  eventual 
successor.  At  various  times  in  recent  years 
th-  names  of  Stanislaw  Skrowaczewskl  and 
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Boulez  have  been  suggested,  but  both  ap- 
pear to  be  folly  occupied  with  their  own  In- 
ternational careers. 

Szell  had  been  extremely  active  over  the 
years  as  a  recording  artist  and  he  lea\es  a 
rich  legacy  of  recordings  with  the  Cleveland 
Orchestra,  the  London  Philharmonic,  "Vienna 
Philharmonic,  London  Symphony,  Czech 
Philharmonic.  New  York  Philharmonic,  Ber- 
lin Philharmonic,  the  Concert gebcuw  of  Am- 
sterdam and  other  groups.  A  prized  rarity  of 
many  collectors  is  a  recording  of  two  Mozart 
piano  quartets  In  "which  Szell  appears  as 
pianist  with  members  of  the  former  Buda- 
pest String  Quartet. 

David  Wocldridge.  in  his  1970  book  "Con- 
ductor's World,"  calls  Szell  "a  musician  to 
whom  all  compromise  Is  utterly  alien.  . . 
But  for  all  his  dispassionate  objectivity, 
there  Is  about  Szell  a  quality  of  the  Intel- 
lectual which  is  very  engaging,  and  he  will 
on  occasion  permit  himself  a  certain  dry 
humor  which  betrays  a  sharp  sense  cf  wit." 

Perhaps  the  shrewdest  summing-up  of  the 
Szell  impact  was  made  in  this  sentence  by 
former  Plain  Dealer  music  critic  HeriJert  El- 
well:  "His  reputation  for  being  a  severe  dis- 
ciplinarian has  not  brought  him  the  kind  of 
affection  received  by  personalities  cf  a  warm- 
er, more  lenient  nature,  but  nobody  ever 
achieved  distinction  without  rigorous  stand- 
ards." 

Szell's  Death  Called  Loss  to  Music  World 

Clevelanders  last  night  mourned  the  death 
cf  Cleveland  Orche.stra  director  George  Szell. 

"The  "world  of  music  has  lost  a  great  mas- 
ter." said  Frank  E.  Joseph,  chairman  of  the 
Musical  Arts  Association,  who  was  with  Dr. 
Szell  when  he  died  at  the  Hanna  House  of 
LTnlverslty  Hospitals. 

"The  Cleveland  Orchestra  has  lost  a  great 
conductor  and  I  have  lost  a  great  friend." 

Thomas  Vail,  publisher  and  editor  of  The 
Plain  Dealer  said.  "Dr.  Szell  was  a  giant  In 
the  world  of  music  and  was  the  prlnclF>al 
architect  in  making  a  fabulous  orchestra  one 
of  the  greatest  in  the  world. 

"His  death  will  be  deeply  felt  but  the 
orchestra  he  helped  to  build  is  so  great  that 
it  will  continue  on  its  high  level  as  a  tribute 
to  him  and  to  the  people  of  Cleveland  who 
supported  him." 

Mayor  Carl  B.  Stokes  said  he  was  "deeply 
saddened  by  the  death  of  one  of  Cleveland's 
finest  and  most  renowned  citizens." 

Stokes  said  "the  loss  of  Dr.  Szell  Is  most 
tragic,  not  only  for  this  city  which  drew 
(upon)  his  talents  and  became  tuternatlon- 
ally  recognized  as  the  home  of  the  world's 
finest  orchestra,  but  also  to  the  world  of 
classical  music  In  which  he  so  magnificently 
performed." 

The  mayor  said  "the  heritage  he  has  left 
us  In  music.i!  enrichment  will  be  an  e\'er- 
l.istlng  monument  to  this  city  and  to  his 
memory." 

"I'm  sure  we  all  realize  this  is  a  great 
loss  not  only  to  Cleveland  but  to  the  entire 
world."  said  Francis  A.  Coy,  president  of  the 
May  Co.  and  a  member  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees of  the  Musical  Arts  Association.  "I'm 
going  to  miss  him  as  a  warm  friend  and  an 
outstanding  figure  in  the  mtislcal  world." 

"It's  almost  like  living  in  1865  when  some- 
one asks  you  about  Lincoln's  assassination.  ' 
said  Walter  M.  Halle,  board  chairman  of  the 
Halle  Bros.  Co.,  and  Musical  Arts  trustee. 

"Tills  Is  one  of  the  greatest  losses  to  this 
community  In  its  cultural  area  that  we've 
had.  He's  a  loss  to  the  world  as  much  as  he 
is  a  loss  to  Cleveland. 

"He  has  a  most  extraordinary  influence 
from  every  point  of  view.  His  great  forte  was 
understanding  and  transmitting  that  under- 
standing through  his  music.  He  had  a  way  of 
imparting  this  to  people  he  was  directing 
which  was  unique  in  his  field." 

"It  win  be  a  terrible  job  to  fill  his  place." 
said  Walter  K.  BaUey.  vice  president  of  the 
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Musical  Arts  Aaeoclatlon.  "It's  a  great  loss  to 
the  orchestra  and  to  the  city." 

Szell:  He  Tasted  Greatntss 

Few  men  did  more  to  enhance  Cleve- 
land's reputation  than  did  the  late  George 
Szell.  To  many  people  around  the  world  he 
and  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  symbolized  the 
city. 

Szell  brought  musical  greatness  to  Cleve- 
land and  he  put  that  greatness  on  display 
every  time  he  stepped  on  the  conductor's 
podium  In  Severance  Hall  or  In  a  concert  hall 
anywhere. 

Of  all  Cleveland's  attractions.  Its  sym- 
phony orchestra  has  ranked  among  the  high- 
est. Szell,  more  than  any  other  person,  was 
responsible  for  this  standard  of  excellence. 

His  reputation  was  that  of  a  stern  task- 
master, a  demanding  conductor  who  would 
settle  for  nothing  less  than  the  best.  This 
approach  did  not  win  him  endearment,  but  It 
resulted  in  musical  perfection.  His  flawless 
craftsmanship  was  widely  admired. 

In  his  24  seasons  as  conductor  of  the 
Cleveland  Orchestra,  Szell  rebuilt  the  en- 
semble according  to  his  own  rigorous  specl- 
flcations.  Before  coming  here  In  1946,  he  al- 
ready had  earned  acclaim  In  bis  native  Eu- 
rope as  a  conductor  and  plainlst. 

Szell  represented  a  link  with  the  great 
maestros  of  the  past.  He  was  part  of  a  gen- 
eration of  musical  giants  who  have  all  but 
disappeared.  His  own  career  as  a  conductor 
was  very  much  Influenced  by  the  famous 
composer  Richard  Strauss,  who  helped  him 
get  his  first  position. 

Szell  will  be  best  remembered  for  what 
he  leaves  behind — the  Cleveland  Orchestra. 
Seldom  has  a  richer  legacy  been  left  to  a 
city. 
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phla  Orchestra  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Sym- 
phony at  Saratoga,  N.Y.  will  be  dedicated  to 
Szell.  Stanlslaw  Skrowaczewskl  will  conduct. 

Eugene  Ormandy  learned  of  Szell's  death 
after  conducting  the  Philadelphia  Orches- 
tra at  Saratoga  last  night.  Friends  say  Or- 
mandy took  the  news  very  hard  and  had  a 
difficult  night  because  of  it. 

Ormandy  said  today.  "The  world  has  lost 
one  of  the  great  musicians,  one  of  the  great 
conductors  and  one  of  the  great  intellectuals 
of  our  time.  And  I  personally  have  lost  a 
dear  friend." 

Former  secretary  of  state  Dean  Rusk  siild, 
"The  loss  of  George  Szell  Is  a  grievous  one, 
not  only  for  the  people  of  the  United  States 
but  for  the  entire  world.  He  and  his  cw- 
chestra  gave  us  an  unforgettable  evening  in 
Washington  when  he  came  to  help  celebrate 
United  Nations  Day.  It  was  only  one  of 
many  rich  contributions  he  made  to  the 
life  of  this  nation." 

"The  world  of  music  has  lost  a  great  mas- 
ter. The  Cleveland  Orchestra  has  lost  a  great 
conductor.  And  I  have  lost  a  great  friend," 
said  F*rank  E.  Joseph,  president  of  the  Musical 
Arts  Assn. 

"We  are  all  extremely  saddened,"  said  As- 
sociate Conductor  Louis  Lane. 

"What  Dr.  Szell  has  meant  to  us  as  In- 
dividuals will  oertainly  be  something  we 
will  want  to  live  up  to  as  long  as  we  play," 
said    Concertmaster    Daniel    Majeske. 

"Dr.  Szell's  death  means  a  great  loss  to 
the  world  of  music;  also,  I  have  lost  per- 
sonally a  good  friend,"  said  Pierre  Boulez, 
the  orchestra's  principal  guest  conductor. 
"He  helped  my  conducting  career  greatly." 
Boulez  is  now  conductor  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic. 
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[Prom  the  Cleveland  PresB,  July  31, 1970] 

Public  Sekvice  to  Pay  TRisnTE  to  George 

Szell 

As  a  crescendo  of  tribute*  to  George  Szell 
from  the  world's  musical  greats  were  pour- 
ing into  Cleveland  today,  plans  for  a  public 
memorial  service  Monday  at  4  p.m.  at  Sever- 
ance Hall  were  being  made. 

Words  of  sorrow  were  expreseed  today  by 
such  music  notables  as  Leonard  Bernstein. 
Pierre  Boulez,  William  Steinberg  and  Eugene 
Ormandy. 

The  fuU  Cleveland  Orchestra,  which  Szell 
3o  flawlessly  maneuvered  to  world  fame,  will 
play  at  the  memorial  service. 

"The  Szell  funeral  and  burial  will  be  private, 
and  the  family  has  suggested  donations  to 
the  orchestra's  pension  fund  instead  of 
flowers. 

Dr  Szell,  73,  died  at  9:50  last  nlsht  at  Uni- 
versity Hoepltals  where  he  had  been  under 
treatment  for  a  heart  attack. 

Though  it  was  known  that  he  had  been  ill 
since  returning  with  the  orchestra  from  a 
trltmnphant  concert  tour  In  Japan,  news  of 
his  death  while  the  orchestra  was  playing  at 
Bloescm  Center  last  night  stunned  musical 
circles. 

William  Steinberg,  the  71-year-old  conduc- 
tor of  the  Boston  Symphony  said.  "The  music 
■world  has  suffered  a  great  loss  In  the  passing 
of  George  Szell.  who  was  my  life-long  friend 
and  colleague. 

"We  always  were  in  close  touch  wherever 
we  were.  His  utmost  characteristic  w.is  that 
his  was  the  greatest  musical  integrity  and  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  put  this  forth  in  whatever 
he  undertook.  His  representation  of  the 
classics  belongs  to  the  exemplary  expressions 
in  our  weird  times  in  which  mtisical  values 
get  shakier  every  day." 

Steinberg  will  Include  the  funeral  march 
from  Beethoven's  Erolca  Symphony  in  to- 
night's Boston  Symphony  Concert  at  Tangle- 
wood,  Mass.  as  a  tribute  to  Szell. 

Tonight's    p>erfomiance   by    the    Phlladel- 
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HON.  GEORGE  BUSH 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  5,  1970 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  every- 
one in  this  room  should  commend  the 
Federal  Government  for  the  action  it 
took  in  responding  to  the  emergency  sit- 
uation created  in  Corpus  Christl,  Tex.,  by 
Hurricane  Celia. 

At  the  time  the  hurricane  struck,  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  Stans,  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  Administrator  San- 
doval, and  Chairman  Castillo  of  tlie  Cab- 
inet Committee  on  Opportunity  for  the 
Spanish  Speaking  were  in  El  Paso,  Tex., 
attending  a  conference  on  minority  busi- 
ness enterprise.  President  Nixon  ap- 
pointed Secretary  Stans  and  Administra- 
tor Sandoval  as  his  special  emissaries 
and  they  were  among  the  first  to  reach 
the  scene. 

Mr.  Sandoval  immediately  declared  the 
area  an  SBA  disaster  area.  He  called  75 
people  to  the  scene  fi'om  other  SBA  of- 
fices. In  additi?n  to  the  regular  office  in 
Corpus  Christi,  four  other  offices  were 
opened  in  the  area.  All  were  put  on  the 
alert  to  handle  these  special  claims. 

Secretary  Stans  immediately  put  full 
Economic  Development  Administration 
emphasis  en  helping  the  people  in  the 
area  solve  the  problems  cau-^ed  by  the 
hurricane.  By  special  order,  applications 
for  EDA  funds  from  the  area  were  given 
privileged  status. 

Both  Secretary  Stans  and  Administra- 
tor  Sandoval   promptly   reported   their 


findings  from  the  inspection  trip  to 
President  Nixon  who  immediately  labeled 
the  area  a  national  disaster  area  en- 
abling the  people  in  and  around  Corpus 
Christi  to  benefit  from  all  of  the  Federal 
Qovemment's  disaster  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

Further,  Secretary  Stans  contacted 
Secretary  Romney  who  dispatched  HUD 
personnel  to  the  site  to  help  with  the 
housing  shortage  and  dislocations  ensu- 
ing from  the  disaster. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  my  re- 
marks today  is  to  commend  these  two 
men  and  their  agencies  for  the  speed 
with  which  they  responded  to  the  needs 
of  the  people  in  the  Corpus  Christi  area 
in  this  emergency  situation.  Needless  to 
say,  other  agencies  of  the  Federtd  Qov- 
emment,  such  as  the  Coast  Guard  and 
the  Treasury  Department,  are  doing  a 
remarkable  job  in  aiding  victims  in  the 
area.  But,  these  two  agencies — Com- 
merce and  SBA — gave,  it  seems  to  me, 
exceptional  assistance  to  the  situation, 
at  the  very  highest  level,  which  I  feel 
should  be  given  recognition  by  the  Con- 
gress and  by  the  people  of  Texas. 


ACCENTUATING  PARENTAL 
RESPONSIBILITY 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  5.  1970 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  cope 
with  the  problem  of  an  increasing  crime 
rate  among  the  young,  the  suggestion  has 
been  made  from  time  to  time  that  the 
parents  be  held  legally  responsible  for 
the  violations  of  their  ofifspring.  One 
community,  Madison  Heights,  Mich.,  a 
suburb  of  Detroit,  has  enacted  such  a 
law.  and  to  date  the  results  are  prom- 
ising. 

The  Baltimore  Sun  of  August  1  car- 
ried an  Associated  Press  story  on  the 
new  approach  In  Madison  Heights  which 
I  am  Inserting  at  this  point  in  the 
Record : 
Jail  Threat  to  Parents  Ctrrs  Youth  Cbiuk 

Madison  Heights,  Mich.,  July  31. — Police 
are  getting  better  co-operation  from  parents 
and  the  number  of  youthful  repeat -offenders 
seems  to  have  dropped  since  passage  of  a  law 
making  parents  legally  responsible  if  their 
children  commit  two  crimes  a  year,  say  offi- 
cials of  this  Detroit  suburb. 

Upon  conviction,  parents  can  be  given  a 
maximum  penalty  of  90  days  In  Jail  and  a 
$500  fine. 

No  parents  in  the  middle-income  commu- 
nity have  been  prosecuted  since  the  law  was 
passed  in  January.  But.  police,  city  and 
school  officials  say  the  effects  of  the  ordi- 
nance are  noticeable. 

Police  said  they  had  no  statistics  yet,  but 
that  the  law  has  produced  a  greater  co-oper- 
ation from  parents  whose  children  break  a 
lav.'. 

Patrolman  Bernard  Mlchrina,  in  charge  of 
the  Police  Department's  Juvenile  detail,  said 
that  parents  "who  before  came  in  my  office 
and  gave  me  greater  resistance  or  refused 
liability  for  what  their  children  have  done, 
now  seem  to  take  better  control  of  the  family 
situation." 

Patrolman  Mlchrina  said  of  the  100  Juve- 
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nlles  brought  Into  his  office  in  a  month,  he 
warns  the  parents  of  about  5  of  them  about 
the  law  and  the  need  to  better  control  their 
children. 

REPEATERS    REDUCED 

"My  repeaters  seem  to  have  dropped  off 
considerably,''  said  Patrolman  Mlchrina,  who 
said  that  only  one  family  had  faced  the  pos- 
sibility of  going  to  Municipal  Court  on  the 
charges. 

The  youth  Involved  had  committed  some 
vandalism  and  then  had  been  Involved  In  a 
firecracker  Incident.  The  second  charge,  how- 
ever, was  not  brought  against  the  youth. 

Mr.  Mlchrina  said  after  several  talks  with 
the  parents,  it  ended  up  by  them  "saying 
they  were  glad  we  had"  the  ordinance. 

Mr.  Mlchrina  said  parents  and  youngsters 
disagree  about  the  law. 

"I  found  parents  herald  the  law  as  wonder- 
ful and  the  majority  of  students  think  the 
ordinance  is  unjust  and  shouU  be  banned," 
be  said. 

Mayor  Monte  Geralds  said  he  knew  of  no 
other  city  in  the  nation  with  such  an 
ordinance. 


NADER  GROUP  CITED 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  August  5,  1970 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
5  years  that  I  have  been  privileged  to 
serve  in  this  distinguished  body,  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  working  toward  the 
same  goals  as  Ralph  Nader  on  several 
important  projects. 

Four  years  ago,  our  mutual  concern 
was  automobile  and  tire  safety.  Congress 
passed  legislation  requiring  certain 
safety  features  on  cars  and  minimum 
Federal  safety  standards  for  tire  con- 
struction and  durability.  Ralph  Nader 
was  one  of  the  leaders  in  that  fight. 

More  recently,  a  project  which  I  have 
worked  on  and  which  Mr.  Nader  has 
championed  is  the  "air  bag,"  an  inflat- 
able occupant  restraint  system,  which 
protects  riders  in  an  automobile  colli- 
sion. His  focus  has  continued  to  expand 
with  the  creation  of  the  Center  for  Auto 
Safety  and  the  Professionals  for  Auto 
Safety. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Ralph  Nader  has  con- 
tinued to  press  forward  with  his  efforts 
to  represent  the  average  citizen,  the  lit- 
tle man.  who  has  at  best  a  weak  voice  in 
Governmental  regulatory  processes.  But 
more  than  that.  Mr.  Nader  has  worked 
to  instill  this  constructive,  public  inter- 
est orientation  in  the  youth  of  our  Na- 
tion. An  article  in  the  Asbury  Park  Press 
for  Sunday.  August  2.  1970,  offers  an 
excellent  insight  into  Mr.  Nader's  young 
people  and  their  work.  I  wish  to  include 
this  in  the  Record  as  a  tribute  to  Mr. 
Nader  and  his  "Raiders,"  but  more  im- 
portantly for  perusal  by  my  fellow 
Members: 

N.\DER'S    RAIDERS    ARE    INTERNS    IN    SERVINO 

THE  Public  Interest 

Washington. — Here  comes  the  Nader's 
Raider,  girded  with  Justice  and  armed  with 
virtue,  sallying  out  to  succor  the  Citizen  In 
Distress.  The  knavish  bureaucrat  thinks  on 
his  misdeeds,  and  fear  turns  his  bones  to 
jelly. 

Any  young  applicant  who  nxrrses  that  fan- 
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tasy  about  Ralph  Nader's  Center  for  Study 
of  Responsive  Law  is  put  straight  In  a  hurry. 
The  crusader  image  gets  In  the  way  of  work 
and  the  organization  wants  to  shake  it. 

"It's  not  simply  a  matter  of  good  and  evil. 
You  want  to  go  beyond  Just  catching  some- 
body sleeping  on  a  couch  or  stealing 
$10,000,"  says  George  Locker,  20,  of  Ardsley, 
N.Y.,  who  In  the  center's  terminology  Is  not 
a  Raider  but  a  summer  Intern. 

He  is  one  of  200,  mostly  students,  who 
have  been  chosen  from  3,000  appUcants  to 
spend  10  weeks  or  more  scrutinizing  big  cor- 
porations and  government  agencies  to  see 
how  well  they  serve  the  public  Interest. 

But  the  center,  a  nonprofit  institution 
with  Nader  as  managing  trustee,  general 
overseer  and  adviser,  has  more  in  mind  than 
studies.  It  alms  to  ualn  and  foster  what 
amounts  to  a  new  profession,  the  public  m- 
terest  specialist. 

"We  expect  these  three  summer  months  to 
be  not  simply  an  exciting  Interlude  in  the 
life  of  the  student,  but  the  beginning  of  a 
career  of  Involvment,"  says  a  statement  de- 
fining the  program. 

After  a  summer  of  digging.  Interns,  pro- 
ject directors,  and  center  staff  members  will 
compile  reports  on  what  they  have  found. 
Previous  reports  have  often  been  sharply 
critical,  but  the  center  Insists  It  Is  not  after 
scandal. 

"We  don't  go  In  looking  for  faults.  That 
would  destroy  the  spirit  of  objective  re- 
search," says  Philip  Volland  of  Buffalo,  N.Y., 
an  Oberlln  College  Junior  and  an  administra- 
tor for  the  summer  program. 

"We  try  to  evaluate,  and  to  be  as  objective 
and  truthful  as  possible." 

It  is  a  sober  approach,  not  attractive  to  the 
romantically  Inclined.  An  Intern's  day  has 
all  the  drama  of  16  hours  with  a  government 
document,  and  often  It  amounts  to  Just  that. 

Take  the  day  of  Locker  and  his  roommate. 
Peter  Adams.  22.  of  New  York.  They  are 
friends  from  the  State  University  of  New 
York  at  Stone  Brook,  and  both  are  working 
on  one  of  the  15  summer  projects,  a  study  of 
the  Interior  Department's  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation. Like  many  Interns,  they  receive  no 
pay  from  the  center.  They  make  do  on  $600 
each  from  a  study  grant. 

Work  begins  with  a  visit  to  headquarters, 
a  four-story  brick  house  replete  with  tur- 
rets, staircases,  and  odd  corners  that  recall 
some  of  the  gothlc  governmental  arrange- 
ments some  researchers  are  probing.  Then 
It's  off  to  government  buildings  In  search  of 
books,  pamphlets,  files,  and  occasionally  an 
interview  with  an  official. 

Like  most  Interns,  they  find  most  officials 
and  staff  friendly  and  cooperative,  some- 
times a  little  professorial.  The  interns  try 
not  to  alarm  them. 

"I  introduced  myself  to  one  very  nice  gen- 
tleman and  he  said.  'Oh.  what  did  we  do 
wTong?'  "  says  Locker. 

"They  sort  of  feel  you're  a  cop.  But  I 
haven't  met  any  openly  hostile  people." 

•There  Is  a  lot  of  cooperation  within  the 
agencies,"  says  Volland.  "The  people  in  the 
agencies  are  generally  Interested  In  finding 
out  how  effective  they've  been." 

But  the  Interns  are  told  also  that  attitudes 
may  change  over  the  summer.  Growing  trust 
mav  encourage  one  official  to  open  up; 
another  may  feel  the  researchers  are  getting 
too  close  for  comfort. 

A  typical  Eiftemoon  for  Locker  and  Adams 
la  devoted  to  digesting  material  gathered  In 
the  morning.  One  day's  harvest  for  locker, 
whose  assigned  specialty  is  the  Reclamation 
Bureau's  involvement  In  planning  and  build- 
ing hydroelectric  dams  and  generators,  in- 
cludes: 

A  two-volume  Federal  Power  Oommlssloii 
survey,  a  copy  of  the  FPC  1969  annual  report, 
a  treatise  entitled  "Federal  Regulation  of  the 
Electric  Power  Industry"  by  the  FPC,  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  National  Electric  Power  Policy 
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Conference,  a  copy  of  the  Federal  Power  Act 
and  a  statement  of  the  FPC  chairman  before 
a  Senate  subcommittee. 

In  the  evening.  Locker  and  Adams  read 
some  more,  compmre  no^es  and  get  to  bed 
around  midnight.  That  goes  on  seven  days 
a  week. 

"The  main  difference  between  the  weekend 
and  the  rest  of  the  week  is  that  you  don't 
have  appointments,"  says  Locker. 

One  day  for  Barry  Wilner  of  Short  Hill*, 
N.J..  might  begin  at  nearby  RockvUle,  Md., 
talking  with  the  man  who  lets  research  con- 
tracts for  the  National  Air  PoUuUon  Control 
Administration.  Wilner,  a  seoond-year  law 
student  at  Georgetown  University,  and  five 
other  young  lawyers,  a  scientist  and  a  girl 
who  knows  mass  transit,  are  framing  a  study 
of  the  government's  dealings  with  "think 
tanks" — outside  consulting  firms. 

The  man  gives  Wilner  a  fat  oomputer  tabu- 
lation of  contracts  and  a  vacant  office  to  sit 
in.  Wilner  picks  30  or  40  titles  that  look  In- 
teiresting.  then  goes  into  the  contracts  them- 
selves. 

Perhaps  "Analytic  Studies  In  Air  Pollu- 
tion." $289,913.  to  rnw  Inc.,  or  "Study  of 
Reaction  Kinetics  of  Limestone-Dolomite 
with  SiUf  ur  Dioxide  In  a  Disperse  SoUd  Con- 
tractor," $385,340,  to  Battelle  Memorial  In- 
stitute. 

Wilner  Is  not  intereeted  In  the  chemistry, 
but  in  the  anatomy  of  the  contract;  how 
did  It  go  to  the  contractor;  how  much  waa 
bid  by  whom;  what  kind  of  facilities  and 
staff  does  the  contractor  have;  what  kind  of 
record? 

After  four  or  five  hours  with  the  legal  Jar- 
gon, he  goes  home,  writes  a  memo  on  what 
he  has  learned,  any  ideas  he  has  had.  Later 
in  the  evening,  at  8  or  9,  there  is  a  project 
conference. 

"I'm  going  to  be  living  with  this  project 
much  more  Intensely  than  I  would  with  any 
subject  in  school."  says  WUnex.  "It's  a  happy 
summer  doing  the  work,  but  there's  so  much 
material  to  cover  you  really  don't  have  time 
to  do  anything  else." 

What  looks  to  the  uninitiated  like  a  small, 
well-defined  area  of  Inquiry  has  a  way  of 
mushrooming.  Locker  explains. 

Starting  cold  In  mld-Jtme,  Locker  soon 
found  he  would  have  to  leam  not  only  about 
the  Reclamation  Bureau  and  p>ower  but 
about  how  the  state  and  federal  governments 
sell  power,  who  pays  how  much  for  elec- 
tricity, prsictlces  of  the  private  power  indus- 
try, licensing  practices,  the  Tennessee  VtUley 
Authority.  And  he  Is  Just  beginning. 

"To  master  the  whole  thing  is  the  equiva- 
lent of  doing  a  Ph.D.  dissertation  In  10 
weeks."  Locker  says. 

"We'll  be  pretty  tired  by  the  end  of  the 
summer,"  says  Adams.  "There's  always  a  nag- 
ging doubt  that  we're  biting  off  more  than 
we  can  chew." 

The  center  itself  has  undertaken  an  ambi- 
tious summer.  Two  years  ago  there  was  one 
small  task  force;  last  summer  there  were 
105  workers  and  five  major  projects.  This 
year  there  are  200  Interns.  15  projects  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  California,  Georgia,  Maine, 
and  New  York,  and  a  budget  of  $150,000. 
most  of  It  In  grants  from  small  foundations. 

How  good  are  the  reports?  Detractors 
chuckle  at  what  they  see  as  a  futile  attempt 
to  get  to  the  bottom  of  a  complex  situation 
In  a  few  months  with  a  handful  of  relatively 
Inexperienced  personnel.  They  point  out  how 
easy  It  Is  for  some  organizations  to  cover 
up — either  by  withholding  Information  or 
by  offering  It  in  such  volimie  that  It  Is  im- 
possible to  go  through. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration, whose  agency  waa  acctised  in  a 
recent  report  of  laxness  In  enforcement  and 
of  general  subservience  to  the  food  process- 
ing Industry,  said  "another  half  year  of  re- 
searching and  editing  and  they  might  have 
had  something. 
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•Lu  general,  we  think  tiie  repiri  luis  a  l<'t 
of  ihini;s  m  il  that  were  valid,  a  lot  of  things 
th.it  were  changed  a  long  time  ago.  a  lot  or 
things  that  were  being  changed  when  the 
report  was  made  and  a  lot  of  things  that 
were  Just  plain  not  true." 

Asked  for  specific  cx.imples.  the  spokesin.m 
said  he  could  not  recall  any. 

Delending  the  reports,  Theodore  Jacobs, 
executive  director  of  the  center,  says:  "As 
far  a^  not  being  able  to  do  an  In-depth  study 
In  10  weeks,  that's  not  our  purpose.  Experi- 
ence ha-  proven  that  we  cati  pet  sairK-ent  in- 
formation to  do  an  Important  study  In  the 
tune  given. 

-There  is  so  much  available  to  say,  that 
mere.v  skimmmg  the  cream  Is  enough  to 
vleld  a  sufficient  and  valuable  study." 
■  Observers  point  out  that  the  FDA  study 
whatever  iti  limitations,  brought  to  light 
manv  such  Items  ad  the  pigeonhcled  internal 
memo  on  cvclamates — dated  about  nine 
mouths  before  restrictions  on  the  artinclal 
sweeteners  were  imposed— In  which  an  FDA 
scientist  called  sircngly  for  curbs  on  their 

use. 

E^en  critics  acknowledge  that  the  studies 
perform  a  ^ervtce  in  Informing  the  public, 
and  charges  of  inaccuracy  are  rare.  Nader 
himself  points  out  that  in  his  position  he 
can't  afford  to  be  wrong. 

The  ccmolaint  heard  most  often  is  of  mor- 
alizing and  rhetoric  in  the  reports,  whlca 
at  times  lapse  from  clinical  language. 

A  studv  of  the  federal  air  pollution  agency, 
for  example,  characterizes  Presidoat  Nixon's 
support  of  a  controversial  proposed  bridge 
over  the  Potomac  as  irresponsibility  "almost 
on  a  par  with  the  nomination  of  Judce  G. 
H'.rrold  C  irswell  to  tlie  Supreme  Court." 

But  It  takes  more  than  simple  scientlhc 
cuno?:tv  to  attract  intelligent  people  lo 
months  of  .-logging  through  data  for  a  mixl- 
mum  sum  of  s900  and  an  a',  erage  of  S 450.  It 
takes  3  sense  of  mlsslcu. 

■Something  must  be  done,"  says  Wilner, 
echoing  the  wcr»ls  of  oUier  intern.-;  "Some- 
thing ha£  tio  be  done  to  investigate  this  tre- 
mendous growing  bureaucracy  tlial's  mis- 
managed with  such  consistency." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  interns  are  far 
from  revolutionary  madmen. 

Interns  are  chosen  for  analytical  ability, 
personabiiltv.  awareness  of  social  problems, 
expertise  in  some  area  and  proven  ability 
to  work  h.-ird— including  grades  Wilner  Is  a 
Phi  Beta  Kappa.  Lccker,  a  B-plus  student 
with  varied  outride  interests.  About  80  per- 
cert  of  the  interns  have  dene  or  are  doing 
graduate  work.  They  are  interested  in  how 
ihiUKS  run. 

•  I-'^  t\e  strucTure  th.=  i  perpetuates  what  s 
wrong  or  whafs  right  in  America,  rather 
than  anv  individual  political  career."  says 
Wilner.  ''You  have  to  know  how  the  struc- 
ture is  set  up." 

Wilner  likes  "dealing  with  concrete  things 
nther  than  ideology.  It's  not  going  down  in 
front  of  a  bureau  and  demonstrating— al- 
thoieh  that  ha?  its  efficacv.  But  I  feel  more 
comfortab'.e  working  here. " 

•nie  carter  pattern  of  public  interest  ad- 
vocate ha£  liJl  vet  emerged  fully.  But  Wilner 
expects  he  will  be  dea'Jng  with  something 
like  urban  aJTairs:  Locker  plans  to  go  to  law 
school  and  thinks  of  forming  an  organiza- 
tion similar  to  the  center. 

"Nader's  working  on  social  change  In  10 
to  20-year  terms."  says  Adams,  who  is  going 
on  to  graduate  school  in  public  administra- 
tion. Most  activist  students,  he  says,  "even 
the  ones  who  are  doin^  political  action  now, 
with  some  exceptions  they  aren't  getting  Into 
poUtical  organizations  for  the  icng  range. 

"Nader  Is  trying  to  persuade  people  that 
there  are  things  that  can  be  done — that 
change  Is  not  only  not  impossible  but  really 
not  all  that  difficult. 

"If  you  can  learn  to  do  this  In  10  weeks," 
Adams  says,  "you  can  do  it  again." 
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LOUIS  "SATCHMO"  ARMSTRONG 
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HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or    LOUISI.\N.A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU-ES 
Wediicsday.  August  5,  1970 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  re- 
cent Newport  Jazz  Festival  in  Ne'Kport, 
R.I..  thousands  of  jazz  lovers  gathered 
from  all  over  tiie  world.  They  came  to 
delight  in  and  to  enjoy  this  indigenoiis 
American  music  and  also  to  celebrate 
the  birthday  of  ono  its  foremost  practi- 
tioners, Louis  "Satchmo"  Arinstrong. 

Louis  Armstrong  was  born  in  New  Or- 
leans, La.,  in  1900.  For  70  years,  almost. 
he  has  been  playing  the  trumpet  and 
eariiing  the  admiration  and  afifection  of 
millions  of  people  all  over  the  world.  He 
is.  indeed,  our  "Ambassador  of  Good 
Will.  "  and  it  was  fitting  that  he  cele- 
brated his  70th  birthday  at  a  jazz  festi- 
val, with  a  trumpet  in  his  hand,  in  the 
company  of  his  many  friends  and  ad- 
mirers. 

I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  several 
articles  describing  the  birthday  celebra- 
tion of  tliis  gifted  artist  from  New  Or- 
leans: 

S.M-tn-E  TO  Satch 

(By  Leonard  Feather) 
Just  as  Louis  Armstrong's  contribution  to 
Jazz  has  been  a  source  of  inspiration  to  mil- 
hoiis.  the  occasion  of  his  70th  birthday  has 
brought  the  world  a  little  closer  together,  in 
gratitude  for  his  arrival  at  this  milestone 
and  for  our  fellow -member  ship  with  him  In 
the  humaii  race. 

To  a  few  who  salute  him  here  at  Newport. 
Louis  Is  a  contemporary.  To  others,  those  In 
their  middle  years,  he  Is  a  generation  re- 
moved vet  central  to  the  memories  of  ado- 
lescence. Neither  of  the.se  groups  need  be 
told  Aliat  Satch  has  meant,  still  means,  al- 
ways will  mean  In  terms  of  the  verj- -founda- 
tion of  jazz  as  an  art  form. 

According! v,  one  addresses  oneself  to  those 
who  constitute  a  majority  of  the  present  con- 
stituency. To  them,  Louis  Armstroig  is  a 
figure  seen  on  late  night  television,  chatting 
with  Carson  or  Cavett,  singing  Mame  or  Hello 
Dolly,  mopping  the  most  famous  brow  In  the 
world,  then  sitting  down  and  telling  stories 
that  make  young  whites  blanch  and  young 
blacks  mutter,  while  older  viewers  smile  un- 
derstandlngly.  because  Louis  is  a  product  of 
a  certain  America  which.  In  his  own  oblique 
way,  he  has  helped  to  make  a  little  more  Uv- 
able  for  all  of  us. 

To  the  young,  Louis  may  be  a  father  cr 
grandfather  figure,  an  historic  Image  to  be 
respected,  a  clown  to  be  put  doAn.  or  perhaps 
a  coalition  of  all  these.  It  Is  regrettable  that 
those  to  whom  even  Miles  Davis  is  an  elder 
of  Jazz  can:i0t  make  their  way,  as  some  of 
us  happUv  could,  through  the  long  time  tun- 
nel that' began  with  Louis,  then  evolved 
through  the  Red  Aliens  and  Roy  Eldrldges 
to  the  Hacketts.  aille.sples.  Terrys.  Newmans 
and  the  thousands  more  whose  debt  to  Louis 
is  bevond  calculation. 

Heard  In  the  dazzling  sonic  context  of  to- 
day's cornucopia  of  sounds,  Armstrongs 
music  is  simple  and  negotiable  enough  not 
to  seem  to  require  any  examination.  Yet  to 
mature  record  collectors,  students  and  his- 
torians, to  trumpeters  (yes,  and  saxophonists 
and  pianists  and  singers  and  arrangers)  who 
had  to  go  through  Louis  to  arrive  at  them- 
selves, his  magistral  horn  and  nutmeg-grater 
throat  reveal  lildden  subtleties  Just  as  mean- 
ingful. Just  as  relevant  even  today,  as  the 
busiest  solo  by  the  most  abstract  a.d  ex- 
ploratory innovator  of  the  decade  now  upon 


Jazz  was  still  essentially  a  folk  music, 
barely  beginning;  to  take  on  an  air  of  urban 
sophistication,  v.hen  tiie  Armstrong  of  the 
classic  Hot  Five  blues  records  in  the  late 
1920s,  followed  closely  by  Louis  the  rtno',  atcr 
of  popular  songs  lu  the  early  '30s,  turned  the 
music  world  around.  It  wasn't  Just  the  sheer- 
silk  purity  of  sound,  nor  the  totally  personal 
plirasing,  nor  the  way  he  grabbed  tliat  hlgli 
C  in  West  End  Blues  and  held  on  to  It  for 
four  slow-tempo  nicr.sures.  It  was  a  certain 
mystique  that  grew  up  around  Louis,  that 
elevated  him  even  in  the  shoddiest  of  musi- 
cal settings  ti"  il.e  rank  of  gfcnn-..=.  th?  first 
Improvising  g..iuio  lu  the  history  c.f  jazz. 
More  than  that,  it  was  his  power  to  create 
out  of  elementary  chord  sequences  a  new  and 
utterly  entrancing  melodic  line.  Once  com- 
mitted to  records,  it  would  be  imitated  note 
for  note  by  musicians  from  San  Francisco  to 
Stockholm. 

I  once  observed  that  there  are  in  fact 
three  Louis  Armstrongs.  There  is  Louis  II, 
the  incomparable  musical  influence,  a  cata- 
lyst who  represented  the  zenith  of  the  Im- 
provis,it.»ry  art.  This  was  t!-:e  .Xrmsirong  of 
Guily  Low  Blue,  Struttin"  With  Some  Barbe- 
cue, the  original  Ba.";ln  Street  Blues  and  in 
due  course  Ain't  Misbehavin'  and  I  Can"t 
Give  You  Anything  But  Love  and  all  the 
others  that  took  him  from  Chlcigo  to  Har- 
lem to  Broadway  to  Piccadilly.  Better  known, 
of  course.  Is  Louis  III,  the  s'.iow-buslness 
personality,  the  symbol  to  wln.m  the  adjec- 
tives beloved  and  inimitable  are  invariably 
applied,  the  wide-eyed  character  whose  an- 
tics were  Immortalized  on  the  screen  when 
he  teamed  up  with  Blng  Crosby  for  Pennies 
from  Heaven  in  1936,  and  the  dozens  of 
m.->vles  that  later  peryyetuated  the  stereotype 
while  affording  us  a  small  and  eagerly  re- 
ceived me. -.sure  of  the  music. 

Less  familiar  to  his  public,  rot  vel".  known 
e.en  to  those  who  believe  they  ha\e  pierced 
tiie  facade  of  Louis  III.  Is  the  hum:in  being, 
Louis  I.  a  black  American  born  back  o"  town 
lu  New  Orleans,  the  family  man.  the  idol  of 
his  nelgh-bors. 

The  scene  at  which  I  became  fullv  aware 
o:  Louis  I  was  the  Mardi  Gr.is  Parade  of 
1949.  at  which  he  realized  his  lifelong  ambi- 
tion to  become  King  of  the  Zulus  in  the 
black  segment  of  the  parade.  Twj  days  be- 
fore Shrove  Tueeday.  Louis  and  his  combn, 
with  Faiha  Hlne.s  a"nd  Ja-i-k  Teaz.rden  and 
Sid  Catlett  played  a  concert  at  Booker  T. 
Washington  Auditorium.  During  the  show- 
several  dignitaries  of  the  Zulu  S.^c:al  Aid  and 
Pleasure  Club  crowned  Louis  king.  It  was 
the  firit  time  l.i  the  33  year  history  of  the 
club  that  the  Zulus  had  reached  out  to 
bring  a  nonre?ldent  member  home  for  coro- 
nation, instead  of  crowning  the  usual  under- 
taker, merchant  or  porter. 

On  the  morning  of  the  parade,  a  motley 
group  gathered  outside  Louis"  hotel,  many 
of  them  in  tattered  clothes,  clearly  hoping 
for  a  handout  (and  few  of  them  waited  in 
vaiui . 

While  Satch  took  care  of  the  indigent 
well-wishers,  the  streets  were  lined  solidly 
with  blacks  and  an  occasional  white.  The 
balcony  projecting  from  the  funeral  home, 
a  major  stop  en  route,  was  packed  to  the 
last  square  inch,  since  it  overlooked  the 
grandstand  that  was  to  receive  the  king.  The 
babble  in  the  streets  grew  to  panUemonium 
as  the  parade  came  Into  view  and  Louis"  float 
arrived. 

After  waving  to  the  wildly  ch?erinc  multi- 
tude, the  King  was  helped  off  the  float.  He 
wore  traditional  blackface  makeup  i  still  ac- 
ceptable in  1949),  a  crow^n,  a  long  black  wig, 
a  red  velvet  tunic  trlnuned  with  gold  se- 
quins. A  big  cigar  was  stuck  in  his  mouth; 
he  carried  a  silver  scepter.  As  he  edged  slowly 
through  the  mob  to  the  upper  echelons  of 
the  funeral  home,  a  frail  little  old  lady 
hugged  him.  Thi:,  was  Mrs.  Josephine  Arm- 
strong, Louis'  grandmother.  She  bore  her  91 
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years  with  pride  as  newsreel  cameras  whirred 
and  the  spirit  of  tlie  celebration  reached  its 
height. 

This  was  not  the  Louis  who  had  played  for 
Europe's  royalty,  nor  the  Satchmo  for  whom 
they  had  lined  the  streets  of  Tokyo  with 
Uowers.  This  was  Louis  I,  the  kid  who  used  to 
run  coal  carts  along  the  back  streets,  the 
cat  they  called  Dippermouth  back  when  he 
went  cti  up  to  Chicago  in  1922  to  Join  King 
Oliver's  b.-,nd  and  start  on  the  upward  spiral. 
For  the  real,  humble  Louis.  It  was  a  hero's 
homecominj. 

It  is  necessary  to  understand  this  Louis  In 
order  better  to  appreciate  what  went  into  the 
creation  of  Louis  II  the  Jazzman's  idol  and, 
perhaps  inevitably,  Louis  III,  the  global 
conqueror. 

Because  of  public  demand,  it  was  logical 
that  In  due  course  Louis  would  concentrate 
more  on  his  singing  and  offer  us  less  of  the 
matchless  horn  than  musicians  and  critics 
would  have  wanted.  But  Louis  the  pragmaiist 
has  lone  known  what  the  public  loves  most 
and  h.is  long  provided  them  wi-'n  his  gut- 
tural transmutations  of  popular  songs  of  the 
day. 

Blowing  a  horn  on  long  strings  of  one- 
night  stands,  sometimes  in  unbearably  hot 
or  excrnciatinitly  cold  foreign  climates,  is 
not  the  most  comfortable  way  to  spend  one's 
advancing  years.  Time  duly  caught  up  with 
Louis  and  in  1968  he  fell  ill.  Far  sicker  than 
most  of  us  knew  (  'V'e  almost  lost  him,"" 
says  Lucille  Armstrong!,  he  emerged  from  a 
harrowing  year  of  convalescence  and  re- 
sumed, a  few  months  ago,  a  pattern  of  oc- 
casional appearances  as  a  singer. 

Whether  or  not  the  golden  horn  Is  ever 
blown  again  in  public,  whether  he  works  or 
uses  the  leisure  he  has  long  deserved  and 
too  long  postponed.  Louis  has  long  since 
earned  our  lasting  love  and  respect,  he  has 
no  more  dues  to  pay. 

Many  years  ago  Murray  Kempton  wrote  of 
him  that  "He  endures  to  mix  in  his  own 
person  all  men.  the  pure  and  the  cheap, 
clown  and  creator,  god  and  bulToon  .  .  . 
like  the  MissLssippi,  pure  like  its  source, 
fiecked  and  c'-ioked  with  Jetsam  liKe  its  mid- 
dle, bread  and  triumphant  like  it;  end. " 

Happy  seventies.  Louis. 

Mtsic.M.  Events:  Newport  Notes 
Friday,  July  10th:  Newport,  as  Henry 
James  discovered,  can  make  a  philosopher  of 
anyone.  Its  contrasts  do  It:  airborne  eight- 
eenth-century houses  within  calling  dis- 
tance of  bloated,  eighteen-nineties  man- 
sions; Cinemascope  skies,  capable  of  simul- 
taneously displaving  a  line  squall  and  a 
clear  thret-quarter  moon;  a  rocky,  blowing 
coast  and  acres  of  asphalt  parking  lots; 
oceanic  meadows  and  Jumbled  back  streets; 
and  those  venerable  opixxsites — Trinity 
Church  and  Touro  Synagogue.  All  of  which 
led  me  back  this  evening  to  the  philosophi- 
cal speculation  about  every  fat  man's  con- 
taining a  thin  man  struggling  to  get  out, 
which  immediately  suggested  the  Newport 
Festival  and  its  resident  thin  man.  Jazz.  For 
sixteen  year.s.  the  Festival  has  continued  to 
put  on  pounds,  with  its  increasing  number 
of  acts  (many  mtisicians  bitterly  resent  this 
assembly-line  programming  and.  economics 
willing,  have  long  since  forsworn  the  Fes- 
tival), its  longer  and  longer  concens  (no  ear 
can  intelligently  absorb  more  than  three 
hours  of  uninterrupted  music,  but  some 
Newrport  concerts  last  six  hours.  Its  growing 
gaggle  of  m.c.s.,  and  its  many  do-nothing 
groups.  And  yet  every  once  in  a  while  the 
thin  man  escapes.  He  certainly  did  tonight. 
The  evening  was  designed  as  a  celebration  of 
Louis  .Armstrong's  seventieth  birthday,  on 
July  4th,  but  It  was  a  lot  more  than  that. 
(The  only  eulogistic  claims  came  from  Sena- 
tor Claiborne  Pell,  who  appeared  to  forget 
Armstrong's  name  at  the  climax  of  his  en- 
comium, and  from  Armstrong  himself,  who, 
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in  the  middle  of  singing  "Just  a  Closer  Walk 
with  Thee"  with  Mahalia  Jackson,  suddenly 
switched  to  "Hello,  Dolly!,"  to  Miss  Jack- 
son's consternation.)  The  ten-strong  Eureka 
Brass  Band,  from  New  Orleans,  opened  the 
evening.  Its  members  had  room  to  roam 
around  the  stage  as  If  tliey  were  marching, 
and  the  acoustics  suggested  the  grovip's  glo- 
rious reverberations  when  it  parades 
through  one  of  the  narrow  streets  in  the 
French  Quarter.  Cap'n  John  Handy,  the  Ir- 
repressible seventy-year-old  alto  saxo- 
phonist, who  sepm.=  to  have  absorbed  every- 
one from  Sidney  Bechet  to  Charlie  Parker. 
Wivs  on  hand,  and  there  were  a  snare  drum- 
mer (Cle  Prazier)  and  a  bass  drummer 
(Booker  T.  Glass)  who  between  them  man- 
aged sliding  boomlay-boom  patterns  t'nat 
any  bebop  drummer  would  admire.  Bobby 
Hackett  brought  on  a  faultless  quintet 
(Benny  Morton.  Dave  McKenna,  Jack  Les- 
berg,  Oliver  Jackson) ,  and  It  was  a  delight  to 
hear  Hackett's  Armstrong-Beldcrbecke  bells 
alongside  Morton's  climb:ng.  worrying  melo- 
dies. Then  a  begtiUing  group  called  the  New 
Orleans  Ragtime  Orchestra  appeared.  It  was 
put  together  earlier  this  year  by  Lars  Ede- 
gran.  a  Swedish  pianist  who  has  been  work- 
ing In  New  Orleans  for  the  p.ast  four  or  five 
years,  and  it  consists  of  trumpets,  clarinet, 
trombone,  violin  (William  Rtissell.  the  great 
New  Orleans  Jazz  scholar),  and  the  leader's 
piano,  bass,  and  drtims.  It  Is  a  facsimile, 
right  down  to  the  arrangements,  of  the  rag- 
time band  led  by  John  Robichaux  in  New 
Orleans  before  the  First  World  War.  (Rag- 
time, an  elegant,  complex,  non-improvised 
music  that  flourished,  mostly  in  the  form  of 
piano  music,  from  1900  to  1920.  was  one  of 
the  mainsprings  of  Jazz.)  It  is  a  warm, 
gentle  ensemble  mtislc  (there  are  no  solos) 
that  moves  along  in  waltz  time  or  two-four 
1  line  and  accomplishes  that  spooky  trick  of 
making  one  feel  nostalgic  for  an  era  and 
place  and  way  of  life  one  has  never  known. 
Particularly  memorable  among  the  numbers 
;>;aved  were  "St.  Louis  Tickle"  (1904)  and 
"Creole  Belles"  (1900).  The  Ragtime  Or- 
chestra was  followed  by  six  sterling  trtim- 
peters  who  In  various  ways  were  brought 
into  beiiig  by  Armstrong — Joe  Newman, 
Hackett,  Jimmy  Owens,  Wild  Bill  Davison, 
Ray  Nance,  and  Dizzy  Gillespie.  ("Louis 
Arms'-rong's  station  In  the  history  of  Jazz  Is 
unimpeachable,"  Gillespie  announced  before 
playing,  ""and  I  would  hke  to  thank  him  for 
my' livelihood."')  Each,  In  top  form,  played 
two  numbers,  backed  by  McKenna,  Larry 
Ridley,  and  Jackson,  and  the  finest  mo- 
ments were  offered  by  Gillespie  in  a  slow, 
languorous  "Ain't  Misbeha\in'  "  and  in  "I'm 
Confessin',"  In  which  he  sang  an  affection- 
r.te  mock-parody  of  Armstrong:  by  Hackett"s 
"'Thanks  a  Million;""  by  both  of  Davison's 
numbers  (he  Is.  I  suppose,  wholly  out  of  fash- 
Ion,  but.  In  his  rampaging,  bent-aote  way, 
he  Is  admirable) :  and  by  Owens'  superb  "No- 
body Knows  the  Trouble  Tvo  Seen."  in  which 
he  played  the  ttine  in  the  low  register,  unob- 
trusively changing  a  note  here  and  an  ac- 
cent there,  which  resulted  in  a  first-rate 
piece  of  Improvisation  that  sounded  like 
straight  melody.  After  Nance's  second  num- 
ber, Armstrong  himself  appeared,  and  sang 
three  numbers,  accompanied  by  the  rhythm 
section  and  Hackett's  glancing  obbligatos. 
.\rmstrong  is  still  recuperating  from  a  near- 
ly fatal  illness  and  he  Is  not  allowed  to 
play  his  trtimpet  for  more  than  an  hour  a 
day.  But  he  looks  fit  and  composed,  and  he 
was  in  excellent  voice.  The  ovation  was  tu- 
multuous, as  was  fitting  for  the  man  who 
made  jazz  a  majestic  music. 

After  the  intermission,  the  Preservation 
Hall  Jazz  Band,  made  up  of  the  nucleus  of 
the  Eureka  Brass  Band,  played  five  stirring 
numbers,  then  gave  way  to  Mahalia  Jackson, 
who  sang  magnificantiy,  thereby  raising  a 
curious  point  of  musical  physiology.  Small 
singers  are  apt  to  sound  delicate  and  even 
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remote,  while  large  ones  are  almost  always 
formidable.  The  last  time  I  heard  Miss  Jack- 
son, three  years  ago.  she  had  lost  a  great  deal 
of  weight  and  her  enormous  voice  had 
dwindled  to  a  magisterial  whisper.  No-.v  she 
has  regained  most  of  that  weight,  and  with 
it  her  voice.  Her  first  six  numbers  were 
sttinning,  and  when  she  got  to  "Just  a  Closer 
Walk  with  Thee"  she  became  almost  savage. 
Her  statuesque  stage  presence  Is  celebrated, 
but  in  "A  Closer  Walk"  she  charged  back 
and  forth,  growled,  danced,  shouted,  and 
clapped  her  hands,  and  when  Armstrong 
Joined  her  she  almost  swallowed  him.  And 
after  the  "Hello,  Dolly!""  aberration  had  been 
swept  aside  and  the  two  of  them  began 
"W'hen  the  Saints  Come  Marching  In,"'  the 
results  were  empyrean. 

Saturday:  This  afternoon's  concert  started 
at  noon  and  ended,  about  liiiecn  hours  later, 
around  six.  The  first  three  sets  were  in  "work- 
shop" form,  and  they  involved  two  violinists, 
four  trumpeters,  and  four  drummers,  who 
played  and  then  answered  questions,  most  of 
which  went  like  "Are  you  planning  any  more 
albums?"  or  "Did  you  go  to  music  school?" 
Of  tlie  violinists.  Jean-Luc  Ponty  and  Mike 
White,  Ponty  was  by  far  the  more  impressive. 
A  classically  trained  player,  he  has  the  tone 
and  technique  that  most  jazz  violinists  lack, 
and  his  reading  of  the  old  "Yesterdays  "  was, 
with  Us  John  Coltrane  colorings,  rich  and  as- 
sured. The  trumpeters  (Owens.  Gillespie. 
Newman,  and  Nance  i  played  onstage  while 
the  drummers  (Philly  Joe  Jones,  Elvin  Jones, 
Jo  Jones,  and  Chico  Hamilton)  played  at  the 
back  of  the  field,  and  after  the  trumpeters" 
first  number,  a  good  "Sunny,"'  I  went  over  to 
hear  the  drummers.  They  were,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Philly  Joe  Jones,  who  was  neat  and 
forceful,  in  a  desultory,  self-absorbed  mood. 
Jo  Jones  appeared  baSed,  Chico  Hamilton 
was  stiff,  and  Elvin  Jones  was  inconclusive. 
The  trumpeters  were  followed  onstage  by  a 
Rocklike  Japanese  quartet,  led  by  Sadao- 
Watanabe.  whom  George  Wein.  wiio  runs  the 
Festivals,  described  as  the  Charlie  Parker  of 
Japan.  Elvin  Jones'  quartet  and  Chico  Ham- 
ilton's quartet  went  by,  and  so  did  a  quintet 
led  by  Gary  Burton.  Keith  Jarrett  was  on 
piano  with  Burton,  and  in  the  first  number 
he  played  a  fascinating,  out-of-tempo  solo 
that  totiched  on  Debussy  and  Schubert  and 
Bill  Evans.  By  this  time.  It  was  five  o'clock 
and  my  battery  was  dead.  Still  another  group 
was  scheduled,  but  I  went  back  to  my  hotel 
to  recharge  and  watch  the  swrUows,  relish 
the  openness  of  Newport,  and  bring  on  the 
evening. 

The  thin  man  got  out  for  a  while  tonight, 
and  it  was  exhilarating.  Kenny  Burrell.  ac- 
companied by  Ridley  and  Lenny  McBrowne, 
opened  the  proceedings,  and  then  acted  as  a 
rhvthm  section  for  Dexter  Gordon,  the  forty- 
sevcn-year-old  tenor  saxophonist,  who  has 
spent  most  of  the  past  decade  In  Europe. 
.Absence  sometimes  jams  the  memory,  and 
I  had  forgotten  how  persuasive  Gordon  was 
in  the  early  fifties,  when,  combining  elements 
from  the  styles  of  Coleman  Hawkins  and 
Lester  Young  and  Charlie  Parker,  he  con- 
structed the  model  later  followed  by  Sonny 
Rollins  and  John  Coltrane,  who  "in  ttirn 
brought  along  almost  every  tenor  saxophon- 
ist who  has  appeared  In  the  last  fifteen  years. 
Gordon  has  the  Ironwood  tone  that  Is  now 
commonplace  am.ong  tenor  saxophonists,  and 
an  equally  familiar  amelodlc  way  of  phras- 
ing that  is  made  up  of  pitching  runs,  espa- 
llered  blocks  of  notes,  and  chameleon  rhy- 
thms. There  are  few  open  places  in  his  solos, 
which,  with  their  cathedral-like  Intricacy 
and  weight,  are  difficult  to  absorb  at  one 
hearing.  He  is  a  consummate  mtislcian  who 
goes  after  the  mind  and  not  the  emotions. 
He  was.  according  to  the  hair-raising  logic 
that  governs  most  of  the  programming  at  the 
Newp.jrt  Festivals,  allowed  only  two  num- 
bers, but  they  were  Just  about  perfect.  (The 
irrelevant   Japanese   group   that   played  this 
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afternoon  had  more  time.)  The  second  one. 
'Darn  That  Dream,"  was  closed  with  a  state- 
ly, winding  coda  that  recalled  some  of  the 
weighty  proclamations  Coleman  Hawkins 
liked  to  end  his  slow  ballads  with.  The  vio- 
linists, augmented  by  Ray  Nance,  reappeared, 
and  Nance,  playing  an  unabashedly  soaring 
blues  and  a  "Summertime"  that  was  so  In- 
tense It  leaned  on  the  listener,  took  the  cake. 
Dizzy  GlUesple's  new  group  played  five  pre- 
I  ^  digested  nimabers.  and  then  accompanied 
I  /  Don  Byas,  the  flfty-seven-year-old  master 
''  tenor   saxophonist,    who.   like   Gordon,   has 

long  been  based  In  Europe.  Byas,  who  Is  one 
of  the  most  proficient  admirers  of  Hawkins' 
operatic  side    (Hawkins   was   myriad;    mere 
facets   of    his   style    often    provided    entire 
foundations  for  other  players) ,  was  also  al- 
lowed Just  two  numbers,  but  they  were  spa- 
cious enough  to  reveal  his  curving  melodic 
lines,   his  Southwestern   tone    (a   yearning, 
big-bellled  qualltv  shared  by  Herschel  Evans 
and  Buddy  Tate),  and  his  ability  to  swing 
very   hard.   He  also  demonstrated  that   In- 
nate, dowagerlike  assurance  and  poise  that 
seem  unique  to  the  best  of  the  musicians 
who  came  up  In  the  thirties.  Next,  Nina  Sl- 
mone.  who  has  become  more  interested  In 
the  message  in  her  songs  than  in  the  singing 
of   them,  posed  here   and   there   about   the 
stage  for  a  half  hour,  and  then  made  way  for 
a  blessedly  short  set  by  Hefble  Mann,  a  flutist 
who  Is  also  good  at  posturing,  and  his  group. 
The  evening  was  closed  by  the  Ike  and  Tina 
Turner  Revue,  a  funny,  churning  ensemble 
that  consists  of  a  nine-piece   band  led  by 
Ike  Turner,  who  plays  guitar:  the  Ikettes,  a 
female  trio  that  dances  and  sings:  and  Mrs. 
Turner,  who  is  beautiful  and  a  fine  shouter. 
The  materials  were  gospel-soul-funk-blues, 
and  I  lost  track  of  them  when  I  got  to  watch- 
ing one  of  the  Ikettes.  a  tall,  angular  girl 
who  liked  to  turn  left  when  her  compatriots 
turned  right  and  who  kept  her  mouth  In  a 
steady    O.   either   because   she   was    out    of 
breath  or  because  of  sheer  astonishment  at 
finding  herself  where  she  was. 

Sunday:  There  are  always  one  or  two 
please-the-people-and-make-a-buck  concerts 
at  the  Newport  Festival,  and  tonight  was  a 
dandv.  Eddie  Harris,  a  fashionably  hard  tenor 
sa.\ophonlst.  started  thmgs.  and  then  backed 
a  young  and  extremely  talented  composer 
named  Gene  McDanlels.  who  sang  a  couple 
of  his  own  songs.  He  Is  a  sharp,  eloquent 
lyricist,  and  the  best  cf  his  songs,  "The  SUent 
Majority"  (pronounced  "majoaratee") ,  had, 
among  other  necessary  things,  a  couplet 
about  the  silent  majoaratep  "gathering 
around  the  hanging  tree."  Les  McCann,  the 
pasha  of  soul-soap  music,  came  on.  He  was 
followed  by  Leon  Thomas,  the  singer  and 
yodeller,  Thomas  should  attempt  "The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner;"  the  results  might  be  de- 
finitive. More  soul  soap,  this  time  from  the 
Adderley  Brothers,  and  then  Buddy  Rich  ap- 
peared. He  looked  gray  and  tired  and  his  band 
sounded  the  same.  He  did.  though,  get  off  a 
series  of  stunning  four-bar  breaks  on  a 
medium  blues.  They  knocked  one's  wind  out. 
and  few  drummers  have  known  how  to  do 
that.  Ella  Fitzgerald  finished  the  program, 
and  she  provided  further  proof  that  a  singer's 
weight  Is  to  the  voice  what  yeast  Is  to  bread. 
She  has  slimmed  down  considerably  and  so 
has  her  voice.  It  was  the  high,  bobby-sox 
quality  of  her  "Tisket-a-Tasket"  days,  and  it 
made  all  her  songs,  which  ranged  from  "Satin 
Doll"  to  'Raindrops  Keep  Falling."  sound 
piping  and  pale. 

Most  of  this  afternoon  belonged  to  the 
thin  man.  but  not  until  the  appearance  of 
Roberta  Flack,  a  singer-planlst  in  her  late 
twenties.  She  is  a  handsome,  poised  per- 
former, she  has  a  rich,  steady  contralto,  her 
phrasing  runs  In  the  gospel  tradition,  and 
she  has  an  electrifying  sense  of  dynamics. 
Her  first  five  numbers  were  roomy  and  sub- 
dued, and  then  she  let  loose  on  "Reverend 
Lee,"  a  funny,  affecting  song  by  Gene  Mc- 
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Daniels     about     God's    sorely     tempting    a 
preacher.  Her  handling  of  the  words  "Rev- 
erend Lee."  repeated  a  dozen  times  during 
the  song,  was  magic.  Each  Ume  they  came 
out  differently,  but  In  the  best  version  she 
made  the  two  words  Into  ten,  Jamming  some 
syllables  together,  separating  others,  and  all 
the  while  granting  almost  each  letter  a  dif- 
ferent note.  It  was  a  goose-plmpUng  display 
of  mellsmatlcs.  Then  Bill  Cosby,  one  of  the 
champion  people,  brought  on  his  twelve-piece 
Badfoot   Brown   and   the  Bunions   Bradford 
Marching  and  Funeral  Band,  It  Is  made  up 
largely   of   Los   Angeles  musicians,   and   In- 
cludes  a    tenor   saxophonist,   a   trombonist, 
two    fender    bassists,    three    guitarists,    two 
pianists,  an  organist,  and  two  drummers.  In 
the  first  two  numbers,  the  band  accompanied 
Shuggie  Otis,  a  sixteen-year-old  blues  guitar- 
ist and  the  son  of  Johnny  Otis,  He  played  a 
slow  blues  and  a  medium  blues,  and  they 
were  spectacular.  The  first  was  full  of  yearn- 
ing and  misery  and  pain  (he  is  a  motionless 
performer  who  smiles  steadily,  and  the  con- 
trast between  his  coolness  and   the  passion 
pouring  out  of  his  guitar  was  hilarious) .  and 
the  second  was  a  glistening  celebraUon  of 
cheerfulness    and    good    feeling.    Then    the 
Bunions  Bradford  came  on.  and  for  forty- 
flve  minutes  played  one  number,  apparently 
arranged  by  Cosby,  that  was,  though  too  long, 
comic   and    Ingenious   and    unique.    It    also 
swung  as  hard  as  anything  I've  ever  heard. 
Most  of  the  Instruments  were  electronics,  and 
the  piece,  which  was  blues-based,  included 
samplings  of  Just  about  everything  good  that 
has  been  Invented  in  the  past  decade  and  a 
half  by  the  "new  thing"  school,  by  Charlie 
Mingus,  by  the  Modern  Jazz  Quartet,  by  John 
Coltrane.  by  Miles  Davis,  and   by  the   best 
rock  groups.  The  tempo  went  up  and  down, 
there  were  dozens  of  slamming  breaks,  there 
were  improvLsed  duets,  mountainous  organ- 
chord  climaxes,  snatches  of  wild  blues  shout- 
ing (by  the  organist.  Stu  Gardner),  a  walk- 
ing-bass passage,  and  a  section  in  which  the 
organist  sang  and  played  a  rheumy,  a-cap- 
per.a   "White   Christmas."   which    was   star- 
tllngly   Interrupted   several   times  by   drum 
duets,  Cosby  conducted  the  piece  with  such 
inten.sltv  and  precl.slon  and  hiunor  that  one 
had  the  impression  that  he  was  playing  the 
band 

Monday:  Over  forty  thousand  people  at- 
tended the  Festival,  despite  uncertain 
weather  and  despite  its  being  one  day  shorter 
than  usual.  Even  better  news  is  that  the 
audience  was  made  up  largely  of  kids,  who 
had  come  not  to  be  sociological  but  to  listen. 
Maybe  the  end  of  the  tunnel  is  in  sight. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  July  23.  1970) 

Ttn  Thousand  Honor  "Satch"  at  Newport 

Jazz  Festival 

(By  HoUle  I,  West) 

Newport.  R,I, — Louis  Armstrong  brought 
10.000  shouting  and  clapping  persons  to  their 
feet  last  night  as  he  walked  on  stage  to  open 
the  17th  annual  Newport  Jazz  Festival. 

It  was  a  happy  crowd,  vociferous  in  its 
admiration.  The  night  was  all  Satchmo's. 

Munlclans  from  all  over  the  country  were 
on  hand  to  pay  tribute  to  Armstrong,  who 
turned  70  on  July  4,  Celebrations  have  been 
held  In  several  cities  since  his  birthday  and 
others  are  planned. 

The  worlds  best-known  Ja2Kman  and  fre- 
quently called  America's  greatest  ambassador 
of  good  will.  Armstrong  sang  three  songs, 
"When  It's  Sleepy  Time  Down  South"  (hia 
theme  song),  "Pennies  Prom  Heaven"  and 
"Blueberry  Hill," 

He  came  back  to  close  the  program  with 
Mahalia  Jackson,  As  they  sang  "Just  a 
Closer  Walk  With  Thee,"  there  was  a  tor- 
rential cloudburst. 

The  downpour  lasted  five  minutes.  The 
crowd,  soaking  wet,  stood  fast  and  shouted 
for  more,  A  Jubilant  Satchmo,  Joined  by  a 
host  of  New  Orleans  musicians,  gave  them 
"Hello  Dolly"  and  "Mack  the  Knife," 
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He  performed  all  with  a  gusto  that  belied 
the  kidney  infection  he  suffered  almost  two 
years  ago  and  that  has  kept  him  from  ap- 
pearing in  public  recently.  As  expected,  he 
did  not  play  his  trumpet  bec<\use  of  his 
convalescence. 

Armstrong  looked  trim  and  Immaculate — 
conservatively  cut  brown  suit,  yellow  shirt, 
a  rust  tie. 

Accompanying  him  were  cornetlst  Bobby 
Hackett.  pianist  Dave  McKenna,  Bassist  Jack 
Lesberg.  and  drummer  Oliver  Jackson, 

Hackett  described  himself  as  the  "number 
one  Louis  Armstrong  fan"  before  playing 
"Thanks  a  Million."  an  Armstrong  hit. 

Joining  him  In  a  trumpet  tribute  were 
Dizzy  Gillespie.  Wild  •Bill  Davison.  Jimmy 
Owens  and  Ray  Nance,  all  of  whom  played 
two  pieces,  each  associated  with  or  written 
by  Armstrong. 

Gillespie  said:  "Louis  Armstrong's  station 
in  Jazz  is  unimpeachable.  If  it  hadn't  been 
for  him  there  wouldn't  be  none  of  us" 

The  formal  program  got  underway  last 
night  with  the  Eureka  Brass  Band,  a  New 
Orleans  street  and  funeral  ensemble,  march- 
ing on  stage.  The  group,  led  by  trumpeter 
Percy  Humphrey,  performed  "St,  Louis 
Blues,"  "High  Society"  and  several  other  clas- 
sics in  Jazz  history. 

The  New  Orleans  Jazz  tradition.  In  which 
Armstrong  started  performing  more  than  50 
years  ago,  held  center  stage,  Armstrong  was 
born  in  the  Crescent  City,  as  was  Mahalia 
Jackson  who  Joined  in  the  salute  last  night. 
Also  performing  were  the  Preservation  Hall 
Jazz  Band,  the  New  Orleans  Classic  Ragtime 
Band,  and  the  Cap't.  John  Handy  Band. 

The  skies  above  the  festival  field  were 
heavily  overcast  this  morning,  but  George 
Wein.'the  show's  producer,  brushed  off  a 
gloomy  weather  forecast  of  rain. 

In  a  quip  that  augured  the  enthusiastic 
response  of  the  crowd  last  night.  Wein  de- 
clared: "Even  if  it  does,  those  will  be  Just 
tears  of  happiness  from  heaven  for  Satch," 

[From  the  Providence  Journal, 
July  11,  1970) 
"Satchmo"  Armstrong  Honored  at 
Newport 
(By  James  T.  Kaull) 
Jazz  made  its  annual  long  pilgrimage  to 
Newport  last  night,  this  time  from  its  far- 
off  ignition  point  in  New  Orleans,  home  ot 
the  renowned  Louis  Armstrong. 

The  tribute  to  "Satchmo"  Armstrong  drew 
more  than  7,000  listeners  to  Festival  Field  for 
the  opening  night  of  George  Wein's  17th  an- 
nual Jazz  festival. 

Although  the  figure  of  6,000  was  posted  by 
festival  officials  early  in  the  evening,  the 
seating  sections  appeared  to  be  filling  con- 
stantly as  the  concert  wore  on.  until  about 
half  of  the  15.000  seats  appeared  to  be  filled. 

The  mixture  in  the  hillside  amphitheater 
was  one  of  an  unusually  coherent  musical 
program,  midsummer  muggy  weather  and 
a  restrained,  well-behaved  crowd. 

Last  night  belonged  to  Louis  Armstrong, 
who  cau.sed  the  same  electric  thrill  among 
the  audience  as  ne  did  in  his  first  festival 
appearance  in  Freebody  Park   15  years  ago. 

Now.  Armstrong  is  70  years  old.  plays  the 
trumpet  only  Infrequently,  but  is  still  the 
same  vigorous  showman. 

That  gravelly,  growly  voice,  unlike  any 
other  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  gave  a  long 
drawnout  chuckle  of  greeting  as  Armstrong 
strode  onstage  last  night  while  a  chorus  ot 
tnunpeters  was  running  through  his  favorite 
tunes. 

As  one,  the  audience  rose  In  an  ovation. 
Losing  no  time  over  sentiment,  Louis 
croaked  his  way  through  "Sleepy  Time  Down 
South,"  "Pennies  Prom  Heaven"  and  "Blue- 
berry Hill." 

The  occasion  was  a  belated  observance  of 
his  70th  birthday,  which  fell  on  July  4. 
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Thus  far,  on  the  basis  of  one  night,  the 
1969  experience  of  occasionally  unruly 
crowds  appears  to  have  receded.  Newport 
Police  Chief  Prank  Walsh  and  his  assistant 
chief.  Jeremiah  D.  Sullivan,  said  the  first 
night  throng  was  peaceful  and  orderly.  Not 
a  single  arrest  at  the  field  was  reported  as 
of  late  last  night. 

But  the  police  officials  added  that  It  was 
too  early  to  Judge  what  the  whole  three-day 
festival  would  bring. 

One  thing  it  brought  was  "soul  food'"  for 
the  first  time:  red  beans  and  rice  sold  by  a 
New  Orleans  restaurant  at  the  festival  re- 
freshment stands. 

And  it  brought  a  delegation  from  the  vol- 
unteer civic  group,  entitled  Together,  which 
offers  help  in  Providence  with  drug  prob- 
lems. Three  young  people  staffed  an  infor- 
mation table  on  the  grounds. 

Ehirlng  the  program,  a  telegram  of  greet- 
ings from  Governor  Llcht  was  read  by  Mr. 
Wein. 

Sen.  Claiborne  Pell  continued  a  tradition 
originally  set  by  the  late  Sen.  Theodore 
Francis  Green  and  welcomed  the  fans  to 
Rhode  Island,  paying  j>articular  tribute  to 
Armstrong,  whom  he  called  "the  maestro  of 
us  all." 

The  New  Orleans  vein  predominant  all 
night  was  continued  by  the  Preservation  Hall 
Jazz  Band  which  has  lt«  headquarters  In  a 
hall  that  is  dedicated  to  preserving  the  best 
of  the  oldtlme  music. 

Billie  Pierce  on  piano  and  DeDe  Pierce  on 
trumpet  provided  the  spark  and  Cle  Prazier 
on  drums  set  the  pace  for  a  long,  well-re- 
ceived set. 

Then  it  was  time  for  Mahalia  Jackson,  the 
gospel  singer  who  has  not  appeared  in  New- 
port since  the  festivals  were  located  In  Free- 
body  Park.  But  this  was  an  occasion  when 
she  could  offer  her  own  soulful  homage  to  a 
friend  and  fellow-artis'. . 

Wearing  a  floor-length  blue  gown.  Miss 
Jackson  Ignored  some  temporary  microphone 
troubles  as  she  filled  the  night  air  with 
religious  laments  and  songs  of  Joy. 

Armstrong  returned  with  the  entire  com- 
pany for  a  finale. 

Just  as  Setchmo  Joined  Miss  Jackaon,  a 
sudden,  very  brief  spurt  of  rain  began  to 
send  many  of  the  audience  home. 

He  sang  "Hello  Dolly"  and  ended  with 
"When  the  Saints  Go  Marching  In"  as  the 
massed  musicians  played  beihlnd  him.  Not- 
able among  the  newcomers  at  this  Juncture 
was  trombonist  Tyree  Glenn. 

The  concert  ended  at  11:40  p.m.,  an  un- 
usually e.Trly  windup  for  the  marathon  New- 
port sJiows. 

Highlighting  the  first  half  of  the  pro- 
gram was  a  "trumpet  choir,"  partly  heavenly 
and  partly  diabolic,  which  paid  steadfast 
honors  to  Armstrong.  In  fact,  the  whole  night 
showed  more  attention  to  a  single  theme — 
the  roots  of  Jazz — than  any  Newport  Jazz 
night  in  memory. 

After  an  all-together  run  on  "Sleepy  Time 
Down  South,"  Bobby  Hackett  played  an 
Armstrong  favorite.  "Thanks  a  Million," 
whlcii  was  heard,  if  recollection  can  be 
trusted,  in  one  of  Louis'  early  movie  ap- 
pearances. 

Joe  Newman  spoke  gracefully  of  his  debt 
to  "Satchmo"  and  gave  a  silvery-toned, 
beautifully-phrased  version  of  "Way  Down 
Yonder  in  New  Orleans." 

Dizzy  Gillespie,  muttering,  "Who's  going 
to  follow  that?"  as  Newman  stepped  Bach, 
proceeded  with  a  side-splitting  parody  of  the 
Armstrong  vocal  style  on  "I'm  Confessln'," 
and  wound  up  with  a  piercing  high  trumpet 
call. 

Wild  Bill  Davison  on  "Dem  Dere  Eyes," 
Jimmy  Owens,  who  said  he  was  the  youngest 
Armstrong-worshipper  in  the  "choir,"  and 
Ray  Nance  followed  with  solos. 

With  tills  group  and  earlier  with  Hackett's 
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own  qifintet,  planst  Dave  McKenna  emerged 
as  one  of  those  unsung  heroes  who  seem 
to  crop  up  in  Newport  every  season.  He  Is 
a  big  man  with  an  extraordinary  "sure"  and 
thoughtftil  way  of  playing,  either  In  brief 
soloe  or  In  accompaniment. 

Par  from  incidentally,  McKenna  is  a  Rhode 
Islander,  too,  and  was  bom  In  Woonsocket, 
it  was  learned  In  a  backstage  chat  with  him. 

The  Hackett  quintet,  featuring  a  trtun- 
peter  who  was  raised  in  Rhode  Island,  also 
included  Benny  Morton,  trombone;  Jack 
Lesberg,  bass,  and  Oliver  Jackson,  drums.  All 
won  merit  badges. 

This  was  sophisticated  Jazz,  but  Hackett 
chose  every  number  for  Its  association  with 
Armstrong  and  New  Orleans,  Among  them 
were  rarely-heard  pieces  such  as  "Swing  That 
Miisic"  and  "Some  Day  You'll  Be  Sorry." 

A  Newport  first  of  extreme  anUquarlan  in- 
terest was  the  New  Orleans  Classic  Ragtime 
Band,  directed  by.  of  all  persons,  a  young 
Dane,  Lars  Edergran,  who  succeeded  In  re- 
viving this  almost-lost  music  recently.  Rag- 
time plus  gospel  music  made  up  the  earliest 
Jazz  as  producer  George  Wein  told  the  audi- 
ence. It  was  a  sound  that  Armstrong  heard 
as  a  child. 

William  Russell,  an  old  New  Orleans  vio- 
linist, furnished  the  lead,  with  a  brass  and 
woodwind  ensemble  filling  in  the  harmonies. 

The  tunes  were  from  the  early  1900s,  played 
from  sheet  music  and  bearing  evocative 
names:  "St,  Louis  Pickle,"  "Dusty  Rag"  and 
"Creole  Belles," 

The  night  began  with  a  part  of  the  New 
Orleans  Jazz  canon  as  pure  in  its  own  way, 
as  a  Shakespearean  sonnet.  The  meter  was 
in  four  beats,  however,  and  the  soimd  was 
from  the  Eiu^ka  Brass  Band,  led  by  a  strut- 
ting, sash-wearing  grand  marshal,  Willie 
Humphrey. 

This  is  one  of  the  traditional  street  march- 
ing b.ands  that  plays  somber  music  on  the 
way  to  the  graveyard  and  a  rollicking  dance 
of  triumph  on  the  way  home, 

Percy  Humphrey  on  trumpet  was  the 
leader,  waving  his  platoon  into  action  on 
"St,  Louis  Blues,"  "Bourbon  Street  Blues" 
and  a  two-four  march  which  was  ensemble 
playing  at  Its  best, 

Jim  Robinson  on  trombone  was  among  the 
standouts. 

All  in  all,  it  was  a  Newport  Jazz  evening 
to  rank  among  the  better  festival  shows — 
and,  as  producer  Wein  had  said  earlier,  one 
In  which  music,  played  and  listened  to,  was 
the  sole  and  whole  pur]X)se. 

FESTrVAL    facts 

What — The  Newport  Jazz  Festival. 

When — Today  and  tomorrow,  July  11-12. 

Where — Festival  FMeld,  Newport,  Rhode 
Island  Today,  noon  to  6  p  m.  Trumpet  work- 
shop— Dizzy  Gillespie,  Joe  Newman,  Jimmy 
Owens,  Clark  Terry.  Drimn  workshop — Art 
Blakey,  Chico  Hamilton,  Elvln  Jones,  Tony 
Williams.  Violin  workshop — Mike  White, 
Jean-Luc  Ponty,  Ray  Nance. 

Today,  3  p.m.:  Concert  with  Gary  Burton, 
Keith  Jarrett,  Sadao  Watanabe  Quartet, 
Chico  Hamilton  Quintet.  Tony  Williams 
Lifetime.  Elvln  Jones  Trio. 

Today.  8  p.m.:  Ike  and  Tina  Turner.  Nina 
Simone.  Herbie  Maim.  Kenny  Burrell,  Dizzy 
Gillespie,  Don  Byas,  Jean-Luc  Ponty,  Ray 
Nance. 

Tomorrow,  1:30  p.m.:  Bill  Cosby  with  Bad- 
foot  Brown  and  the  Bunions  Bradford 
Marching  and  Funeral  Band.  Roberta  Flack, 
Albert  King,  Shuggie  Otis,  The  Fourth  Way. 

Tomorrow,  8  p.m.:  Ella  Fitzgerald,  Buddy 
Rich  "and  His  Orchestra,  the  Les  McCann 
Trio,  the  Eddie  Harris  Quartet,  the  Cannon- 
ball  Adderley  Quintet.  Leon  Thomas  Quartet. 

Tickets — Prices  for  evening  concerts  at 
$4  50,  $6,  $7  and  $10.  The  Saturday  afternoon 
session  is  $4.  all  seats.  Sunday  afternoon 
prices  are  $4.50.  $5.50,  $6.50  and  $10.  Park- 
ing on  festival  grounds  Is  $1. 
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[Prom  the  Newport  (R.I.)  Dally  News, 

July  n.  1970] 

Seven  Thousand  Jazz  Fans  at  Opening  or 

Festival  Cheer  "Satchmo" 

(By  William  P.  A  Bryant) 

Afternoon  showers  yesterday  and  the  threat 
of  rain  last  night  kept  paid  attendance  at 
the  opening  night  of  the  1970  Newport  Jazz 
Festival  at  about  a  third  of  the  field's  18.000 
capacity,  but  It  was  a  night  to  remember  for 
Louis  "Satchmo"  Armstrong,  fellow  jazz  per- 
formers and  an  estimated  7.000  spectators. 

Although  the  festlvEd  box  office  reported  a 
paid  attendance  of  only  5.000.  festival  Im- 
pressario  George  Wein  termed  last  night  "the 
greatest  musical  night  we  have  ever  pre- 
sented." The  festival  paid  a  "New  Orleans 
Tribute  to  Louis  Armstrong"  who  celebrated 
his  70th  birthday  July  4. 

Some  ticket  agencies  did  not  report  their 
sales  m  time  for  last  night's  attendance  fig- 
ures. Festival  Treasurer  Arnold  London  said 
today.  The  festival  box  office  posted  a  5,000 
paid  seat  attendance  early  last  night,  but 
spectators  kept  entering  In  a  steady  flow 
until  an  estimated  7.000  persons  were  inside 
Festival  Field. 

Sales  for  tonight's  performance  are  "fairly 
brisk,"  London  said  this  morning.  He  added 
that  based  on  this  morning's  sales,  he  does 
not  expect  a  sellout  crowd  tonight.  The 
threat  of  rain  may  keep  some  persons  away, 
as  it  did  last  night. 

The  night's  only  shower  during  the  festival 
was  a  sudden  three-minute  cloudburst  that 
announced  Satchmo's  appearance  for  the 
closing  numbers  of  the  performance.  Thunder 
and  loud  ovations  proclaimed  Satchmo  as  the 
undisputed  Jazz  ambassador  to  the  world. 

Spectators  huddled  together  in  the  rain  as 
they  stood  to  get  a  better  view.  Rain  dldnt 
hamper  their  enthusiasm  as  they  heard 
Satchmo  sing  numbers  like  "Hello  Dolly." 
"Mack  the  Knife"  and  "When  the  Saints 
Come  Marching  In." 

Some  of  New  Orleans'  greats  were  there 
with  him.  Mahalia  Jackson,  Dizzy  Gillespie 
and  Bobby  Hackett  honored  "The  Satch."  The 
Eureka  Brass  Band,  the  New  Orleans  Classic 
Rag  Time  Band  and  the  Preservation  Hall 
Jazz  Band  Joined  in  last  night's  tribute. 

Gillespie.  Hackett.  Joe  Newman.  Wild  Bill 
Davison.  Jimmy  Owens  and  Ray  Nance  got 
together  to  form  a  New  Orleans  gospel 
favorite,  "Just  a  Closer  Walk  With  Thee." 

Police  and  festival  security  men  reported 
the  crowd  was  orderly.  All  reported  a  "very 
quiet  night."  Police  reported  four  arrests  last 
night,  two  of  them  downtown. 

MiddletowTi  police  reported  only  one  ar- 
rest and  It  was  for  a  motor  vehicle  violation. 
State  police  reported  no  arrests.  Security  Di- 
rector John  West  reported  "no  major  prob- 
lems." 

A  few  minor  problems  were  encountered  In 
the  Glrard  Avenue  area.  Perimeter  lighting 
went  off  during  the  first  hour  of  the  per- 
formance but  was  restored  about  9  a.m.  Dur- 
ing the  darkness  a  few  spectators  outside  the 
field  who  wanted  to  get  inside  without  pay- 
ing grabbed  the  chance.  They  clambered  up 
the  outside  chain  link  fence  and  scrambled 
over  a  wooden  fence  to  enter  the  field. 

A  festival  spokesman  explained  the  lights 
went  out  because  a  new  switching  system  had 
caused  seme  confusion.  He  emphasized  the 
lighting  equipment  was  not  faulty. 

No  drug  problems  were  reported  last  night. 
A  Providence  based  Drag  Crisis  Information 
Center,  named  Together,  reported  numerous 
inquiries  but  no  incidents.  A  non-proflt  or- 
ganization started  in  April,  Together  had  a 
small  tent  set  up  In  the  concession  area  of 
the  field. 

Together  Is  run  by  volunteers  who  have  had 
training  or  experience  with  drugs.  The  or- 
ganization's policy  Is  not  to  take  a  stand  on 
drugs,  but  to  inform  persons  of  the  facts 
and  let  them  make  their  own  choice.  "We 
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had  no  problem  c.ises  tonight,"  a  spokesman 
reported,  ■but  we  expect  we  will  be  able  to 
help  someone  before  the  fesilviil  is  over." 

Besides  distributing  information  on  miiri- 
Juan;i.  stimiii.ints,  narcotics,  tranquilizers 
and  h.\lluc:nogens.  the  organization  tries  to 
help  per.-ons  having  "bad  trips." 

l.t.  William  Janes  of  the  Newport  Police 
Dep.^.rtment  summarized  the  feelings  of  se- 
curi'y  men  and  police  last  night  when  he 
said.  "If  we  get  three  days  like  this,  it  will 
be  great." 

This  afternoon's  festival  schedule,  from 
noon  to  6  p.m..  includes  Violin.  Drum  and 
Trumpet  Workshops  until  2:30  p.m.  and  per- 
formances by  the  S.idao  Watanabe  Quartet 
from  Japan,  the  Elvln  Jones  Quartet,  the 
Chlco  Hamilton  Quartet,  the  Gary  Burton 
Quartet  and  Keith  Jarrett,  and  Tony  Wll- 
ll.ams  Lifetime. 

Tonight's  schedule,  starting  at  8  p  m..  in- 
cludes Ike  and  Tina  "nirner.  Nina  Simone, 
the  Dizzy  Gillespie  Quintet,  the  Kenny 
Burrell  Trio,  the  Herble  Mann  Quintet.  Dex- 
ter Gordon.  Don  Byas  and  the  Fiddlers 

Sunday  schedule,  starting  at  1:30  p.m..  In- 
cludes Bill  Cosby  and  Badfoot  Brown  and 
the  Bv.r.ii-n^  Bradford  Marching  and  Funeral 
Band,  The  Fourth  Wav,  the  Roberta  Flack 
Trio.  Shuegle  Otis.  Albert  King  and  the 
Nucleus. 

Sunday  night's  schedule  stanine  at  8  p.m.. 
Includes  ElLi  Fitzgerald,  Buddy  Rich  and 
his  Orchestra,  Cnncnball  Adderley  Quintet, 
the  Eddie  Harris  Quartet,  Les  McCann  Limi- 
ted, and  the  Leon  Thomas  Quartet. 

Ab<-'.it  1.000  Rhode  Island  youngsters  will 
attend  the  J.i^z  Festival  afternoon  perform- 
ances through  the  cooperation  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's Youth  Opportunity  Council  and  Mrs. 
George  Weln. 

Samuel  L.  DiSano  Jr.,  coordinator  of  the 
council,  said  the  12-16  year-old  youths  were 
selected  on  a  statewide  b.asis  from  various 
Community  Action  Program  Agencies.  These 
include  Progress  for  Providence,  TYl-Town. 
Blackstone  Valley  C.A.P..  Inc..  Cranston 
C.A.P.  Committee.  Inc..  Self-Help.  Inc..  New 
Visions  for  Newport  County.  Warwick  C.A  P., 
and  the  East  Providence  Mayor's  Commis- 
sion on  Youth.  Tliese  agencies  will  provide 
transportation  and  supervision. 

[Prom  the  Newport  (R.I  )   Daily  News.  July 

11.  1970] 

TuFN  THE  Rains  Came:  Opening  Night  Hrrs 

Jazz   High   Note 

(By  Jane  Nippertl 

Last  night's  opening  performance  of  the 
17th  Newport  Jazz  Festival  wa^  truly  a  mem- 
orable occasion,  a:i  evening  of  pure  enjoy- 
ment, with  no  discordant  notes  to  mar  its 
perfection. 

Its  ending  was  a  bit  sooner  than  expected, 
because  of  the  rain.  It  had  fallen  earlier  in 
the  day  and  the  skies  were  threatening  much 
of  the  evening.  Into  each  festival  it  seems 
some  rain  must  fall,  and  fall  it  did — sud- 
denly and  heavily — near  the  end  of  seme 
wonderful  g.5.spel  singing  by  the  magnificent 
Mahalia  Jackson.  She  was  singing  a  song  she 
dedicated  to  Louis  Armstrong,  who  was  what 
the  program  was  all  about,  when  the  skies 
opened  up. 

Armstrong,  she  had  told  the  audience,  had 
given  America  and  the  world  Jazz,  and  her 
song  was  'Just  a  Closer  Walk  with  Thee." 
She  poured  her  whole  wonderful  self  into  the 
song.  Her  hairdo  came  undone,  but  she  re- 
mained oblivious  to  even  that  portion  which 
fell  in  front  of  her  face. 

As  the  rains  came,  so  came  Armstrong 
back  on  stage  and  slowly  each  of  all  the  other 
wonderful  performers  for  a  grand  finale  con- 
sisting of  such  famous  Armstrong  numbers 
as  "Hello,  Dolly,"  "When  the  Saints  Go 
Marching  In,"  "When  It's  Sleepy  Time  Down 
South  ■  and  "Mack,  the  Knife." 

While  the  evening  was  a  tribute  to  Louis 
Armstrong,  so  was  his  perform.wice  a  tribute 
to  his  public,  which  has  held  a  special  place 
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in  their  hearts  for  him  for  years.  He  is  a  per- 
former of  the  old  school,  that  exerted  Its  per- 
sonalities as  well  as  its  musical  talents  to 
entertain  audiences.  When  he  beams  that 
wonderful  smile  of  his — which  is  almost 
constantly — he  makes  the  audience  feel 
happy. 

As  we  noticed  the  happy  mood  prevailed 
throughout  the  evening,  we  thought  of  all 
the  conflict  and  strife  that  beset  ovir  country 
and  the  world  and  decided  if  Schlitz  could 
go  on  contributing  to  such  programs  as  that 
of  last  night  in  enough  places,  many  of  the 
present  tensions  would  be  overcome.  Of 
course,  we'd  all  have  to  drink  more  Schlitz— 
which  could  perhaps  produce  a  near-beer  for 
the  minors — but  we  could  all  sit  there  to- 
gether— young  and  old.  of  various  colors  and 
tongues— and   enjoy   something   together. 

Especially  poignant  to  tho.se  of  us  in  the 
audience  last  night  who  consider  ourselves 
friends  of  festival  producer  George  Weln  and 
his  lovely  wife  was  the  all  too  possible  fact 
that  this  festival  may  be  the  swan  song  of 
the  Newport  Jazz  Festival,  As  Sen.  Claiborne 
Pell  pointed  cut  last  night,  the  festivals 
gather  together  the  young  people.  The  Jazz 
Festivals  gather  those  of  all  ages,  many  of 
whom  don't  care  to  tour  mansions  and 
can't  afford  a  yacht  to  race,  but  they  bring 
money  into  the  community. 

Back  to  the  program,  it  consisted  chiefly 
of  New  Orleans  musicians  playing  their  type 
of  jazz,  with  quite  a  lot  of  Satchmo's  own 
compositions. 

First  we  had  the  Eureka  Brass  Band,  di- 
rected by  Percy  Humphrey,  trumpet  leader 
Tlieir  numbers  included  "St,  Louis  Blues" 
and  what  we  think  was  "Bill  Bailey"  but  in 
real  Dixieland  style.  The  band  members  in- 
cluded 78-year-old  Jim  Robinson,  a  trom- 
bonist; Lionel  Ferbos.  trumpet;  Orange  Kel- 
lin.  clarinet:  Capt.  John  Handy,  saxaphone; 
Paul  Crawford,  trombone;  Alan  Jaffe.  bass 
horn;  Cie  FYazier.  drums;  and  Booker  T. 
Glass,  bass  drum.  They  were  Joined  by  Billie 
Pierce,  who  not  only  plays  a  mean  piano 
but  gave  forth  with  some  fine  vocal  num- 
bers during  the  evening,  and  DeDe  Pierce 
on  the  trumpet 

Quite  a  few  of  the  performers  played  with 
more  than  one  group  during  the  program. 
The  Eureka  Brass  Band  and  the  Pre.serva- 
tion  Hall  Jazz  Band  had  much  the  same 
performers.  Willie  Humphrey,  the  grand 
marshal  of  the  former,  did  his  bit  by  strut- 
ting and  dancing  around  on  stage. 

Then  there  was  the  Bobby  Hackett  Quin- 
tet with  Hackett  on  cornet.  Benny  Morton 
on  trombone.  Dave  McKenna  on  piano.  Jack 
Lesberg  on  bass,  and  Oliver  Jackson,  drums. 
They  started  off  with  "Undecided"  at  a  fast 
pace,  then  a  nice  slow  "Some  Day  You'll  Be 
Sorry,"  and  then  "Swing  That  Music."  Hack- 
ett, by  the  way.  was  born  in  Providence, 
right  here  in  "Yankeeland,  but  he's  spent 
most  of  his  life  playing  in  Dixieland  bands. 
Then  came  "The  New  Orleans  Classic  Rag 
Time  Band"  led  by  a  most  youthful  looking 
Lars  Ederiran  on  the  piano.  Weln  said  the 
band  had  never  been  heard  at  any  festival 
outside  New  Orleans.  Their  mtislc  was  quite 
different,  unique  One  song  sounded  a  lot 
like  a  schottlsh,  William  Russell,  no  young- 
ster but  can  really  make  the  violin  swing, 
announced  the  numbers  and  said  most  were 
composed  about  the  turn  of  the  century. 
Their  appearance  showed  the  good  program- 
ming on  the  part  of  the  producer,  as  they 
were  quite  a  switch  on  what  had  gone  be- 
fore. James  Preotist  played  bass  with  the 
group,  which  included  others  from  the 
Eureka  Brass  Band. 

The  Trumpet  Choir  followed.  Weln  said 
trumpet  players  really  owed  It  all  to  Arm- 
strong. This  group  paid  more  tribtite  to  Arm- 
strong than  any  others.  They  played  his 
numbers,  each  soloing  in  one  or  more  n  jm- 
bers  by  Satchmo.  First  there  was  "When  It's 
Sleepy  Time  Down  South,"  Just  wonderful 
and  great  for  reminiscing.  Then  Hackett 
played  his  favorite,  "Thanks  A  Million,"  be- 
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fore  Joe  Newman  played  a  fant;istic  "Way 
Down  Yonder  in  New  Orleans."  Newman  re- 
called his  father  had  been  a  piano  player  and 
he  used  to  crawl  under  the  piano  as  a  little 
boy  and  fall  asleep  waiting  for  Armstrong  to 
come  on  to  play.  And  then  there  was  Dizr:y 
Gillespie,  practically  a  festival  lixture.  clown- 
ing around  as  usual. 

Dizi^y  said  on  his  tour  for  the  State  Depart- 
ment he  had  played  Armstrong's  "I'm  Con- 
fessin."  He  later  played  the  tape  for  Arm- 
strong, who  "rolled  on  the  floor."  When  he 
started  to  sing  it .  one  could  understand  Arm- 
strong's reaction.  His  trumpet  playing  was 
really  phenomenal,  especially  as  he  kept 
blowing  higher  and  higher  notes,  as  urged 
by  the  others. 

Wild  Bill  Davison  played  his  favorite. 
"Them  There  Eyes."  Jimmy  Owens,  much 
younger  than  the  others,  layed  his  really 
jazzed  up  version  of  "Mack,  the  Knife,"  Dave 
KlcKcnna  on  piano,  Larry  Ridley  of  bass,  Oli- 
ver Jackson  on  drums.  Bonny  Morton  and 
Tyree  Glenn  on  trombones  lent  him  fine 
support.  Then  Ray  Nance  followed  at  a  slower 
pace  and  sang,  "I'm  In  the  Market  for  You." 

"Heebie  Jeebles"  and  "Jeepers  Creepers" 
followed  before  a  truly  beautiful  "Nobody 
Knows  the  Trouble  I've  Seen."  _ 

When  Armstrong  made  his  first  appear- 
ance, he  received  a  standing  ovation  Just  for 
v,-alking  on  stage.  When  he  started  off  with 
•Sleepy  Time  Down  South,"  one  could  al- 
most picture  the  South  of  years  ago  when 
steamboats  piled  up  and  down  the  Missis- 
sippi. It's  a  plaintively  beau,  ful  song  any- 
way you  look  at  it.  He  also  sang  "Pennies 
From  Heaven"  and  "Blueberry  Hill." 

After  Intermission  came  the  Preservation 
Hall  Jazz  Band  and  It  was  marvellous  with 
the  players  enjoying  it  as  much  as  the  atidl- 
ence.  "They  played  for  a  long  time  with  no 
let-up  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  audience 
or  themselves,  George  Weln  himself  Joined 
ihem  on  the  piano  for  a  slow,  bluesy  number. 

Then  there  was  MahaUa  Jackson,  clad  in 
a  long-sleeved  aqua  gown  trimmed  with 
white  Jeweled  design.  Giving  her  excellent 
support  were  Owen  Llghtner  on  piano  and 
Cleveland  Clancey  on  organ. 

It  certainly  was  a  wonderful  evening. 


THE  MEDICAL  PERSONNEL 
SHORTAGE 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MOLLOHAN 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  5,  1970 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
ccsponsored  a  bill  to  relieve  the  shortage 
of  physician.s.  denti.<;ts,  and  other  medi- 
cal personnel  in  small  communities  and 
other  medically  deprived  areas. 

This  bill  provides  that  the  Government 
will  repay  the  entire  educational  debt 
to  any  physician,  dentist,  or  optometrist 
who  agrees  to  work  for  3  years  in  an 
area  which  lacks  sufficient  medical  per- 
sonnel. 

As  critical  shortages  in  other  medical 
fields  are  established,  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  could 
add  new  categories  to  the  original  listing. 

The  annual  cost  of  such  a  program 
could  not  be  immediately  gaged  but  that 
if  every  1969  medical  school  tjraduate 
were  to  enroll  in  the  program  the  cost 
would  not  exceed  $130  million. 

If  one  of  every  10  graduating  physi- 
cians, dentists,  and  optometrists  enrolled 
in  this  program  there  would  be  more  than 
3,000    new    medical    professionals    dis- 
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persed  in  medically  deprived  areas  at 
the  end  of  3  years. 

This  would  not  only  benefit  the  areas 
themselves,  but  it  would  afford  graduat- 
ing doctors  the  chance  to  begin  practice 
debt-free. 

The  bill  would  be  especially  applicable 
to  West  Virginia  which  has  a  desperate 
need  of  physicians  and  the  ones  she  does 
have  are  concentrated — 47  percent — in 
four  counties:  Cabell,  Kanawha,  Monon- 
galia, and  Ohio. 

It  would  take  at  least  a  doubling  of 
our  present  number  of  1,515  doctors  to 
bring  adequate  medical  care  to  all  West 
Virginians.  Only  476  of  the  State's  physi- 
cians are  general  practitioners. 


MYLAI.  KATYN,  AND  DACHAU 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or    NEW    HAMP>HIRC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  5,  1970 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  why  the 
disproportion  in  the  publicity  given 
Mylai  as  contrasted  with  such  horrors 
by  the  enemy  as  Auschwitz,  Dachau,  or 
Katyn  Forest?  Captive  nations  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  loss  of  freedom  by  millions  of 
good  peoples. 

The  American  presence  in  Vietnam  is 
in  the  cause  of  freedom  for  its  people. 
It  honors  a  solemn  commitment  breached 
by  Communist  aggression.  Mylai  was  a 
tragedy,  but  it  should  neither  be  over- 
played by  the  news  media  nor  construed 
as  an  indictment  of  the  American  pres- 
ence there. 

In  this  connection,  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Manchester,  N.H.,  Unxon- 
Leader  of  July  22,  1970,  is  significant: 
Katyn  and  Mylai 

We  find  it  rather  intriguing  that  the  "lib- 
eral" news  media  that  are  relishing  every 
report  Involving  atrocities  allegedly  commit- 
ted by  OIs  in  South  Vietnam  are  the  same 
news  media  that  are  ignoring  the  fact  that 
this  Is  Captive  Nations  Week — with  the  pain- 
ful thoughts  of  man's  Inhumanity  to  man 
that  the  occasion  summons  forth. 

None  are  more  painful  than  the  memory 
of  a  horrendous  crime  which  occurred  exactly 
30  years  ago  In  the  Katyn  Forest  near  Smo- 
lensk. The  "liberal"  media,  with  their  now 
legendary  political  myopia,  can  cluck  their 
tongues  over  the  killing  of  a  few  hiuidred 
South  Vietnamese  civilians  and  attribute 
guilt — before  all  the  facts  are  even  estab- 
lished— but  they  do  not  now,  and  never  have, 
concerned  themselves  with  the  Communists' 
massacre  of  some  10,000  Polish  officers  by 
direct  order  of  Soviet  authorities  in  1940. 

The  "liberal"  media,  of  course,  have  no 
hesitation  about  reciting  the  litany  of  Nazi 
war  crimes — nor  should  they  hesitate  on  that 
score — but  they  seem  to  prefer  to  doubt  any 
similar  crime  when  attributed  to  the  bar- 
barians on  the  Left,  just  as  they  demonstrate 
a  cavalier  attitude  toward  Communist  atroc- 
ities in  Vietnam — the  discovery  of  the  mass 
graves  near  Hue,  for  example. 

The  Nazis,  of  course,  would  have  had  no 
compunction  over  murdering  10.000  Polish 
officers,  had  It  served  their  purpose  at  the 
time.  After  all,  they  sent  more  than  3,000,- 
000  Polish  Jews  to  their  death  la  the  gas 
chambers  of  Oswleclm  and  Majdanek.  But 
the  facts  Just  happen  to  demonstrate  that 
the  Katyn  Forest  crime,  which  Moscow 
blamed   on  the  Nazis,   was  perpetrated   by 
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the  Communists  when  Smolensk  was  imder 
Russian  control. 

Atrocities  are  indefensible  regardless  of 
who  commits  them  But  during  this  Captive 
Nations  Week,  we  urge  all  Americans  to  turn 
their  attention  to  the  'liberal  '  news  media's 
double  standard  in  this  regard. 

For  that  matter,  many  Americans  who  are 
forced — by  reasons  of  geographical  location — 
to  rely  solely  on  the  "liberal"  media  probably 
are  unaware  that  this  is  Captive  Nations 
Week  by  act  of  Congress  and  presidential 
proclamation — and  we  wonder  how  many 
Americans,  who  parrot  whatever  they  are  told 
about  the  shocking  events  at  My  Lai.  have 
ever  even  HEARD  of  the  Katyn  Massacre,  one 
of  the  most  barbarious  official  acts  authorized 
by  any  government  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind. 


ADDRESS   DELIVERED   BY   HIS    EX- 
CELLENCY CHARLES  LUCET 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVTIS 
Wcdiiesday,  August  5.  1970 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  place  in  the 
CoNGREssioN.^L  RECORD  the  fine  address 
dcli\ered  by  His  Excellency  Charles 
Lucet.  Ambassador  of  France  to  the 
United  States,  at  tiie  presentation  of  the 
Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  to  Astro- 
naut James  A.  Lovell,  Jr.,  on  July  29, 
1970,  at  the  French  Embassy  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  before  a  distinguished  com- 
pany. 

Ambassador  Lucet's  remarks  on  tliis 
fine  occasion  recall  to  each  of  us  the 
remaikable  flights  of  Gemini  VII  and 
Gemini  XII  in  which  Commander  Lovell 
took  part  in  exciting  new  space  firsts, 
and  on  Apollo  13  lunar  flight  in  which 
Commander  Lovell  acted  as  commander. 

Thii.  liigh  honor  is  fitting  for  the  com- 
mander of  Apollo  13,  who  demonstrated 
the  leadership,  courage,  and  presence  of 
mind  that  helped  bring  that  amazing 
flight  safely  to  earth  and  a  successful 
conclusion. 

The  address  follows: 

Address  Delivered  bt  His  Excellency 
Charles  Lucet 

It  Is  a  great  and  signal  honor  for  me  to 
have  received  instructions  from  the  President 
of  the  French  Republic  to  present  to  you  to- 
day the  insignia  of  the  Chevalier  of  the  Le- 
gion of  Honor  and  thereby  to  Introduce  you 
to  our  highest  national  order. 

You  are  aware.  Commander,  of  the  ad- 
mirat:on.  anxiety  and  fenent  attention  with 
which  people  In  France,  all  French  people, 
followed  your  exploits  as  they  did  those  of 
the  earlier  astronauts. 

As  pilot  of  Gemini  VII,  you  and  Colonel 
Borman  succeeded  in  making  the  first  space 
rende-vou  In  December  1965.  You  were  to 
do  still  better  in  November  1966  on  board 
Gemini  XII  when  you  successfully  took  the 
first  photos  of  a  solar  eclipse  seen  from 
space 

Then  came  the  time  of  the  Apollo  mis- 
sions. Allow  me  to  tell  you  humbly  that  I 
was  nt  Cape  Kennedy  on  December  21,  1968 
for  the  firing  of  Apollo  VIII.  Tlie  first 
manned  space  vehicle  launched  by  the  Sat- 
urn V  rocket.  I  shall  always  remember  the 
unforgettable  sight  of  this  majestic  take-off 
Into  space.  A  frequent  visitor  to  Cajje  Ken- 
nedy. I  was  there  again  In  July  1969  for  the 
count-down  of  Apollo  XI,  a  historic  date 
for  mankind — man's  first  steps  on  the  moon. 
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Armstrong,  Aldrin  and  Collins  are  also  Che- 
valiers of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

I  also  want  to  say.  Commander  Lovell,  and 
the  French  people  agree  with  me,  that  we 
all  thought  the  flight  you  commanded,  that 
of  Apollo  XIII,  was  Jtxst  as  remarkable  and 
Jtist  as  admirable. 

You  and  those  who  accompanied  you, 
Halse  and  Swlgert  t>oth  had  to  face  the 
greatest  crisis  that  men  have  ever  known, 
the  explosion  of  the  two  oxygen  tanks  that 
happened  midway  between  the  earth  and 
the  moon. 

We  have  always  admired  In  all  circum- 
stances American  efficiency  and  the  unbe- 
lievable precision  of  American  technology. 
Btit,  In  that  case,  it  was  something  else. 
It  was  no  longer  a  question  of  machine  but 
of  mans  courage,  sang-froid  and  presence  of 
mind. 

With  the  help  of  mission  control  at  Hous- 
ton and  all  the  services  of  NASA  and  I 
would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  head  ad- 
ministrator. Dr.  Thomas  Paine,  you  were 
able,  in  the  face  of  unbelievable  danger,  to 
bring  back  the  capsule  and  its  occupants 
to  the  appointed  area  at  the  appointed  time. 
We  were  extremely  concerned  but  your  calm 
and  achievement  were  beyond  compare. 
Sometimes  half  failures  are  greater  than  vic- 
tories. You  have  given  us  an  aniorgettable 
lesson.  Even,  when  in  space  exploration  all 
machines,  product  of  our  industry  showed 
themselves  as  fallible  as  we  are  ourselves, 
you  have  proved  that  whatever  the  circum- 
stances, man,  man's  boldness  and  sang-froid 
can  have  the  last  word. 

Prom  your  example,  like  that  of  the  astro- 
nauts who  went  before  you  and  those  who 
will  come  after  you,  we  know  that  space  can 
be  conquered  and  explored  and,  in  a  way, 
the  moon,  dreamstar  of  poets,  the  first  stop 
in  this  exploration,  is  now  the  suburbia  of 
the  earth  and  very  soon  w^ll  be  the  starting 
jx)int  of  new  ventures. 

You  have  opened  unparalleled  perspec- 
tives to  fire  the  imagination  of  men  who 
will  always  want  a  new  frontier  to  conquer. 
Tills  frontier,  tlianks  to  you,  is  now  named 
the  starry  sky. 

Of  course,  the  prodigious  conquest  has  not 
changed  from  one  day  to  the  next,  man's 
state  of  mind  and  his  smallness.  There  are 
still  conflicts  among  us,  wars  and  violence. 
But  we  know,  and  it  Is  literally  true,  that 
It  Is  sufficient  to  look  up  to  the  sky  to  see 
where  otu:  destiny  Ues,  to  know  where  the 
reconciliation  of  mankind  may  bo  made. 
Space  with  all  Its  dangers  seems  to  us  all 
now  an  unlimited  fleld  for  true  International 
cooperation. 

You  have  shown  us  the  way.  You  have 
shown  greatness  in  adversity.  Please  accept 
the  heartfelt  thanks  of  tis  all. 

This  is  why,  in  the  name  of  the  French 
people  and  the  French  Government,  whose 
admiration  for  you  and  your  colleagues  Is 
boundless,  I  shall  now  say  the  traditional 
words. 


DISCONTINUE  USE  OF  DRAFTEES  IN 
INDOCHINA 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  AugiLSt  5,  1970 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  all  the 
absurdities  of  an  absurd  war,  the  least 
justifiable  Is  the  policy  which  con- 
tinues sending  draftees — involuntary 
conscripts — to  fight  an  imdeclared  war 
while  volunteer,  professional  military 
men  are  assigned  to  duty  in  the  United 
States  and  to  noncombat  areas  overseas. 

Recently  the  Idea  of  prohibiting  the 
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further  use  of  involuntary  draftees  in 
the  war  in  Indochina  has  been  saining 
support.  Last  year  our  colleague  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Ryan)  offered  an  amend- 
ment on  this  subject.  Earlier  this  year 
in  the  other  body,  Senators  Hughes. 
Cranston,  Goodell,  and  McGovern  of- 
fered Senate  amendment  No.  651  to  H.R. 
17123  which  would  bar  the  use  of  draft- 
ess  in  any  combat  area  unless  Con- 
gress specifically  declares  a  national 
emergency,  or  unless  the  draftee  had 
volunteered  for  combat  duty  or  had  vol- 
untarilv  extended  his  tour  of  duty  in  the 
Armed  Forces.  Later  Senators  Nelson. 
Proxmire.  and  Hughes  offered  Senate 
amendment  No.  754  to  H.R.  17123  which 
would  specifically  bar  the  use  of  draftees 
in  South  Vietnam.  Laos,  or  Cambodia. 

But  the  support  for  this  eminently  fair 
and  rational  idea  is  not  limited  to  Demo- 
crats or  to  liberals.  Earlier  this  week  the 
Senate  minority  leader  himself.  Senator 
Scott,  took  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to 
announce  his  support  for  the  idea  of 
prohibiting  the  use  of  draftees  in  Indo- 
china. Senator  Scott  mentioned  that  the 
noted  conservative  columnist.  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Bucklev,  had  also  endorsed  this 
Idea.  On  July  30.  my  colleagues  from 
Michigan  iMr.  Brown.  Mr.  McDonald. 
knd  Mr.  Vander  Jagt).  from  California 
(Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen)  .  and  from  Puerto 
Rico  (Mr.  Cordova)  sponsored  HJl. 
18719,  to  prevent  assignment  of  draftees 
to  involuntar>'  duty  in  combat  areas. 

I  would  hope  that  this  idea  Is  one  on 
which  all  of  us — Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans Uberals,  conservatives  and  middle- 
of-the-roaders— can  agree.  We  should 
agree  that  however  much  longer  troop 
withdrawals  will  take,  the  remainder  of 
this  war  should  be  fought  by  profes- 
sional volunteers,  not  by  involuntary 
conscripts. 

There  are  three  recent  developments 
which  make  it  possible  realistically  to 
consider  a  congressional  ban  on  the  use 
of  draftees  in  Indochina,  a  ban  which 
will  not  hamper  or  impede  the  Presi- 
dent's withdrawal  or  negotiating  plans. 
First    the   administration   has   already 
announced  that  by  next  April  we  wiU 
have  withdrawn  another  150.000  troops. 
Second,  the  number  of  draftees  serving 
in  South  Vietnam  was  already  weU  below 
this    150,000   figure  in   March   of   this 
year— before   the  President  announced 
his  most  recent  withdrawal  plan.  The 
figure  then  was  111.000,  and  it  is  prob- 
ably considerably  lower  today.  Thus,  by 
April  of  next  year,  we  will  have  with- 
drawn at  least  40.000  more  troops  than 
we  now  have  draftees  serving  in  South 
Vietnam.    We    can    withdraw    all    our 
draftees  and  then  some. 

Finally,  the  President  has  already  an- 
nounced to  the  Congress  and  the  Nation 
his  intention  to  seek  $2.5  billion  in  annual 
salary  increases  for  military  personnel 
as  a  first  step  in  the  transition  to  an  all- 
volunteer  Armed  Forces.  These  pay  in- 
creases are  principally  for  servicemen 
with  less  than  2  years'  service  and  will 
presumably  result  in  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  volunteers — as  opposed  to 
draftees— in  the  Armed  Forces.  Thus, 
their  availability  for  service  in  Vietnam 
will  also  be  increased.  This  ought  to  make 
the  use  of  draftees  there  vuinecessary. 
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President  Nixon  has  said  that  his  policy 
is  one  of  disengagement.  Events  since 
May  of  this  year  have  shaken  the  con- 
fidence of  the  American  people  that  this 
is.  in  fact,  the  direction  of  our  policy. 
Passage  of  some  kind  of  limitation  on 
the  use  of  draftees  in  South  Vietnam 
would  reaffirm  the  commitment  of  Con- 
gress to  the  President's  announced  objec- 
tive of  disengagement.  It  would  simulta- 
neously remove  one  of  the  most  agonizing 
aspects  of  that  war:  the  involuntary  serv- 
ice— and  death— of  military  conscripts 
who  have  not  indicated  their  willingness 
to  serve  in  Vietnam  and  who  are  often 
vehementiy  opposed  to  our  involvement 
there. 

It  is  my  hope  when  the  militarj'  appro- 
priations bill  is  considered  by  this  body 
later  this  year,  that  we  can  work  out 
some  mechanism  to  effect  this  momen- 
tous and  salutary  policy  change  which  is 
now  gathering  ever  wider  support.  I  be- 
lieve that  all  Members  who  favor  this 
idea  should  mention  their  support  for 
such  an  amendment  to  our  colleague 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Ryan),  who  has 
alreadv  announced  his  intention  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  defense  appropria- 
tions bill  to  Umit  the  use  of  draftees  in 
Vietnam.  I  am  most  hopeful  that  with 
the  growing  support  which  this  idea  has 
had,  we  will  be  able  at  least  to  bring  an 
end  to  the  involuntary  service  of  military 
conscripts  in  this  imdeclared  war. 
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Is  their  ox  not  being  gored,  but  to  oonUnue 
the    metaphor,    their    calf    Is    about    to    be 

But  the  worst  of  It  Is  not  that  broadcast- 
ing Is  being  discriminated  against,  nor  that 
our  competition  will  derive  financial  bene- 
fits from  this  discriminatory  legislation  .  .  . 
the  worst  Is  that  the  public  Is  being  buf- 
faloed The  public  is  being  sold  a  patent 
medicine  which  Is  patently  worthless.  It  will 
not — cannot  by  any  stretch  of  the  Imagina- 
tion—solve  the  problem  of  high  campaign 
costa.  The  money  saved  In  broadcasting  will 
simply  be  spent  elsewhere. 

The  public  has  the  right  to  be  concerned 
about  the  high  cost  of  political  campaigns. 
It  also  has  a  right  to  expect  from  Its  Con- 
gress a  fair  and  effective  solution,  not  a  po- 
litical copout,  which  will  earn  the  applause 
of  broadcastings  competition  whose  nests 
will  be  feathered,  but  which  will  accomplish 
nothing  else. 

Thank  you  for  your  interest. 


POLITICAL  BROADCAST 
ADVERTISING 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S  CONTRIBU- 
TIONS IN  THE  SIXTIES 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

or  mabtland 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  5,  1970 
Mr  HOGAN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  call  the  attention  of  my  coUeagues  to 
a  recent  WWDC  editorial  discussing  the 
political  advertising  legislation  which  is 
scheduled  for  action  this  week. 

This  editorial  makes  the  very  valid 
point  this  bill  will  not  limit  political  ad- 
vertising, only  pohtical  broadcast  adver- 
tising If  this  body  truly  wants  to  limit 
and  reform  the  expenditure  of  campaign 
finances  on  political  advertising,  then 
I  believe,  we  should  take  a  closer  look  at 
the  pending  legislation  and  broaden  ttie 
scope  of  its  effectiveness  before  It  be- 
comes the  law. 
The  editorial  follows: 

PoLmcAL  Broadcast  Advertising 
Broadcast  of  this  editorial  by  WWDC  Vice 
President  and  General  Manager  William  S. 
Si^nders  was  on  July  25.   1970.  We  welcome 

comments.  n»^,« 

Thero  Is  a  bill  before  the  House  of  Repre- 
s°ntailve;  which  wonld  serve  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  palulcal  advertl.slng  on  ridio  and 
television,  and  perhaps  limit  the  amount 
that  could  be  spent  by  candidates  In  broad- 

'^T'le^  rationale  behind  this  legislation  Is 
thai  campaign  costs  are  too  high:  but.  the 
mil  doe;  nof  limit  political  advertising,  only 
political  broadcast  advertising.  Is  there  any 
doubt  that  campaign  dollars  not  spent  in 
broadcasting  will  simply  be  spent  In  other 
media,  which,  remember,  are  not  limited  in 
anv  wav  No  doubt  In  our  mind. 

We  were  therefore  not  surprised  to  note 
some  newspapers  In  other  cities  editorially 
endorsing  this  legislation.  After  all.  not  only 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  5,  1970 
Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  significant  axioms  concerning  man  s 
effort  to  live  on  this  planet  is  that  the 
greatest  crises  offer  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunities. But  this  is  a  proposition  seldom 
invoked,  for  the  great  opportunities  are 
lost  to  all  but  those  who  possess  the  wis- 
dom to  see  beyond  the  current  crisis,  and 
the  courage  and  sheer  energy  required  to 
move  toward  a  greater  scope  of  action. 

Such  men  do  appear  from  time  to  time, 
however,  and  I  submit  that  our  former 
President  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  be- 
longs among  their  ranks.  Faced  with  in- 
tensifying and  unending  crises  on  both 
domestic  and  foreign  fronts,  he  went 
ahead,  with  total  disregard  for  his  per- 
sonal welfare,  to  move  beyond  the  pres- 
ent and  lay  in  treaty  and  in  legislation 
and  in  action  foundations  which  both 
help  point  the  way  to  ultimate  solutions 
to  many  of  those  crises  and  offer  our 
Nation  greater  latitude  in  dealing  vidth 
the  problems  of  the  future. 

A  recent  article  by  Alistair  Cooke  in 
the  Guardian  Weekly,  the  airmail  ver- 
sion of  the  Manchester  Guardian,  throws 
interesting  lights  on  the  subject  of  the 
sixties. 

Mr.  Cooke  says: 

There  has  never  been  a  time  when  so  many 
Americans  despaired  of  their  own  past  and 
present  and  renounced  their  old  cocky  boast 
to  roll  up  their  sleeves  and  face  the  toughest 
job  The  one  consolation  must  be  that  in  the 
slxt  ies  . .  Americans  at  least  began  to  grapple 
with  the  real  problems  of  their  society,  hor- 
rendous though  they  may  be. 

Whatever  one's  judgment  on  the  sixties 
may  be.  one  thing  is  clear:  The  rhetoric 
stoijped  and  the  action  began. 

I  am  pleased  to  reprint  Mr.  Cooke's  re- 
marks in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

President  Johnson's  Contributions  in  the 
Sixties 

In  lime  the  sixties,  like  the  gay  nineties 
and  the  roaring  twenties,  will  no  doubt  ac- 
quire their  distinguishing  epithet.  As  a  be- 
ginning, we  might  quite  sUnply  suggest  the 
word  ghastly. 

This  is  not  said  lightly  or  cynically.  In  37 
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years  experience  of  the  United  States,  from 
the  pit  of  the  Depression  to  the  apotheosis 
of  President  Richard  M.  Nixon.  I  have  known 
no  stretch  of  American  life  so  continuously 
disheartening  as  the  six  lean  years  that  were 
so  dreadfully  announced  by  the  shots  In  Dal- 
las and  were  echoed  In  Watts  and  Detroit 
and  Newark,  that  reechoed  on  the  motel  bal- 
cony in  Memphis  and  the  hotel  pantry  at  Los 
Angeles,  and  rumbled  obscenely  on  the 
streets  of  Chicago  and  through  the  stadiums 
of  the  Presidential  election  campaign. 

That,  to  be  fussy,  leaves  four  preceding 
years  of  what  may  now  be  seen  as  the  fool's 
paradise  of  the  Kennedy  era;  which  Is  what  I 
truly  believe  it  to  have  been. 

Vietnam  was  practically  heralded  by  the 
ringing,  and  rlnglngly  hollow,  boast  of  the 
Inaugural:  "Let  every  nation  know,  whether 
It  wishes  us  well  or  111,  that  we  shall  pay  any 
price,  bear  any  burden,  meet  any  hardship. 
supjx)rt  any  friend,  oppose  any  foe  to  assure 
the  survival  and  the  success  of  liberty." 
After  six  years  of  opposing  their  Roman 
might  to  a  foe  that,  like  Gibbon's  earlier 
"barbarians  .  .  .  were  Inured  to  encounters 
In  the  bogs,"  even  the  most  belligerent  hawks 
In  the  Pentagon  admit  to  America's  capacity 
to  fight  no  more  than  "two  and  a  half  wars." 
not  bv  any  remote  possibility  the  43  wars 
which"  the  United  States  Is  by  treaty  bound 
to  undertake. 

In  1960  the  United  Nations  announced  tlie 
Development  Decade  as  an  urgent  mission 
whereby  the  rich  nations  would  start  to  close 
the  gap  with  the  poor.  At  the  end  of  the 
decade  U  Thant  had  nothing  better  to  re- 
port than  that  the  gap  had  widened  alarm- 
ingly, and  that  what  lies  ahead  for  many  of 
the  poor  nations  Is  a  reign  of  famine  and 
revolution. 

In  1961  John  Kennedy  announced,  to 
urUversal  applause,  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
the  high-minded  disbursement  of  billions  of 
dollars  to  Latin  America.  Today,  with  no 
sign  of  a  Latin  American  economic  union, 
and  with  the  population  growth-rate  as 
headlong  as  ever,  the  sour  prediction  of  an 
eminent  Colombian  economist  has  been  ful- 
filled: "Twenty  billion  dollars  In  ten  years 
will  help  us  to  stsuid  still." 

In  1963,  only  a  month  or  two  before  his 
assassination.  John  Kennedy  looked  back 
numbly  on  nearly  a  hundred  Bills — for  pub- 
lic housing,  civil  rights.  Medicare,  public 
health,  land  conservation,  model  cities,  tax 
reform,  etc..  etc. — that  were  petrified  In  the 
appropriate  committees  of  Congress.  A  not- 
able political  scientist  and  an  admirer  of 
Kennedy  wrote  a  book  called  "The  Demo- 
cratic Deadlock."  It  might  well  be  that  the 
Congressional  system  Is  too  torpid,  too  unre- 
sf>onslve  to  the  pace  of  essential  reform,  to 
be  able  much  longer  to  steer  the  country 
towards  a  governable  United  States.  But  in 
1963  much  of  this  deadlock  had  to  be  at- 
tributed to  Kennedy's  fatal  incapacity  to 
respect  the  sincerity  of  his  Congressional 
opponents,  to  trade  one  conviction  for  an- 
other, and  to  retain  the  friendship  of  the 
vital  committee  chairmen  who  had  once  op- 
posed him. 

Probably  the  best  thing  that  happened 
In  the  political  life  of  the  nation  during  the 
decade  was  Lyndon  Johnson's  healing  gift 
with  friend  and  foe  and  his  consequent  abil- 
ity to  put  through  the  elghty-nlnth  Con- 
gress between  January  and  October  of  19S4 
a  volume  of  domestic  reforms  which.  In  a 
period  of  easy  affluence  and  Congressional 
complacency,  far  surpassed  that  given  to 
Pranklln  Roosevelt  In  the  depth  of  the  De- 
pression by  a  frightened  and  submissive  Con- 
gress. And  this  was  done  on  top  of  huge 
appropriations  for  defence,  which  took  up 
about  half  ($46.9  billions)  of  the  total  budg- 
et ($119.3  billions) . 

It  Is  conceivable  that  If  there  had  been 
no  Vietnam  Johnson  would  have  moved,  with 
his  rogue-elephant's  strides,  into  the  trans- 
formation of  urban  life,  the  purifying  of  air 
and  water,  and  the  lifting  up  of  the  Negroes 
Into  the  equality  which  he  came  to  first  re- 
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luctantly  and  then  with  the  vigour  and  pas- 
sion of  a  convert.  It  has  to  be  remembered 
that  the  Civil  Rights  Bills,  from  Elsenhower 
first  to  Johnson  last,  were  his  doing;  and  in 
the  most  wasteful  episodes  of  rioting  and 
violence  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  more 
was  done  In  Johnson's  five  years  to  liberate 
the  Negro  than  in  the  previous  350  years,  ex- 
actly, of  his  subjection.  It  Is.  plainly  and 
tragically,  not  enough.  But  it  Is.  in  an  his- 
torical view,  a  great  deal. 

But  whenever  we  begin  to  take  comfort, 
to  hope  for  a  new  era  of  radical  reconstruc- 
tion (of  the  cities  of  the  state  legislatures,  of 
the  protection  of  what  we  now  call  "the 
environment")  we  stumble  into  Vietnam. 
The  continiUng  curse  of  it  Is  that  It  has  al- 
most ceased  to  be  an  issue  in  itself.  It  Is 
like  some  technological  monster  In  a  horror 
movie  that  terrifies  and  befouls  all  the  Ufe 
around.  Until  it  Is  over,  we  shall  not  know 
whether  the  will,  as  well  as  the  money.  Is 
available  to  bind  up  the  cities'  wounds,  to 
advance  the  Negro  with  a  "deliberate  speed" 
that  he  will  accept  as  the  best  that  can  be 
done. 

It  is  possible  that  the  Negro,  and  the 
radical  youth,  black  and  white,  are  already 
too  cyniclsed — by  Vietnam,  by  widespread 
corruption  In  state  and  In  municipal  gov- 
ernment, by  the  respectable  inroads  of  the 
Mafia,  by  the  climate  of  violence — to  accept 
any  longer  the  habit  of  creative  compromise 
that  Is  essential  to  effective  government  of 
the  people  by  the  people  and  which.  In  truth, 
has  been  the  genius  of  the  American  system 
since  Its  founding.  Perhaps  by  now  there  are 
not  enough  believers  left  to  rescue  and  re- 
form the  system.  If  this  Is  so,  what  seems  to 
be  the  most  fearful  possibility  Is  a  dogged 
reaction  by  the  middle-class  mass,  and  the 
arrival  of  fascism  by  popular  democratic 
vote. 

Other  nations  have  their  hippies  and  their 
rock  culture,  their  drugged  youth  and  their 
"alienated"  students,  the  Babylonian  herit- 
age of  the  sixties,  plunging  Its  unhandleable 
populations  Into  headier  and  headier  mate- 
rialism. Only  America  has  suffered  the  trau- 
matic disillusion.  In  ten  short  years,  of  los- 
ing Its  status  as  the  beneficent  leader  of  the 
world  and  turning  Into  a  giant,  writhing  In 
Its  own  coils,  suspect,  frightened,  and  lead- 
erless. 

There  has  never  been  a  time  when  so  many 
Americans  despaired  of  their  own  past  and 
present  and  renounced  their  old  cocky  boast 
to  roll  up  their  sleeves  and  face  the  toughest 
Job.  "The  one  consolation  must  be  that  In  the 
sixties,  after  two  decades  of  enjoying  a  self- 
deception  that  Is  common  to  all  the  '"devel- 
oped" nations,  the  Americans  at  least  began 
to  grapple  with  the  real  problems  of  their 
society,  horrendous  though  they  may  be. 


NEW  EXTREME  LEFT  THREATENS 
OUR  FREEDOM 


HON.  JOHN  WOLD 

OF   WTOMINO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday,  August  5.  1970 

Mr.  WOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Tuesday's 
Washington  Post  contained  a  UPI  story 
out  of  New  York  City  headlined  "N.Y. 
Bank  Damaged  by  Pipe  Bomb."  The  arti- 
cle recounted  another  crime  of  violence — 
the  bombing  of  a  branch  ofiBce  of  the 
Bank  of  America.  Fortunately,  no  one 
was  injured.  According  to  the  article: 

Police  said  a  six-Inch  pipe  bomb  was 
wrs^ped  In  a  red.  white,  and  blue  flag  with 
a  white  star.  The  debris  was  cleaned  up  by 
the  time  the  bank  opened  and  workmen  re- 
placed the  doors. 

About  five  minutes  after  the  3:45  ajn.. 
blast,  a  male  caUed  the  Dally  News  city  desk: 
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"This  is  a  Weatherman.  Listen  close.  Ill 
only  say  it  once.  We  have  Just  bombed  the 
Bank  of  America.  We  left  a  Vletcong  fiag.  We 
did  It  In  honor  of  the  Cuban  revolution  and 
our  brothers  who  died  on  the  Isla  Vista.  Tell 
(Attorney  Oeneral)  John  Mitchell  that  no 
matter  what  he  does,  we  cannot  be  stepped." 
Sunday  was  the  17th  anniversary  of  the 
Castro  revolution. 

Without  a  doubt,  the  bombing  of  the 
New  York  bank  is  part  of  a  calculated 
plan  to  destroy  this  society,  this  Nation. 
Yet  it  rated  only  a  page  3  story. 

Just  who  are  these  people  who  are  at- 
tempting to  destroy  America? 

The  facts  are  clear.  The  culprits  are 
"the  new  left" — the  "neofascists"  of  the 
1960s  and  the  1970's. 

Let  us  lo<*  first  at  their  words  and 
then  at  their  deeds. 

Abbie  Hoffman,  31.  a  member  of  the 
Chicago  Seven,  is  quoted  in  the  April  16, 
1970,  edition  of  the  Saratogaui  of  Sara- 
toga Springs,  N.Y.,  as  saying: 

Burning  down  a  bank  does  more  to  fight 
pollution  in  this  country  than  any  goddamn 
teach-in  next  week  wUl  ever  do  .  .  .  The  only 
courts  we  have  left  In  this  country  are  in 
the  streets  .  .  .  The  hippies  have  to  get  guns 
and  defend  their  communes. 

Rennie  Davis.  29,  also  a  member  of  the 
Chicago  Seven,  said  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity that — 

The  sixties  was  a  time  of  sit-ins — the  seven- 
ties will  be  a  time  to  bum  the  banks. 

At  this  point  I  request  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  at  the  end  of  my  remarks 
an  article  from  the  July  22.  1970,  issue  of 
the  Washington  Post.  It  is  very  pertinent 
to  my  remarks  because  it  contains  the 
statement  of  a  member  of  the  Illinois 
Crime  Commission,  Charles  Siragusa, 
that  student  activists  have  been  conduct- 
ing bombmaking  workshops  since  1968. 

I  take  special  note  of  Mr.  Siragusa's 
comment  that  "well-calculated  guerrilla 
warfare  has  become  an  integral  peul  of 
the  SDS  (Students  for  a  Democratic  So- 
ciety) strategy." 

What  are  the  fruits  of  these  terrorists? 

In  the  15-month  period  between  Janu- 
ary 1969  and  April  1970,  this  country 
suffered  a  total  of  4,330  bombings,  1,475 
attempted  bombings,  and  35,129  threat- 
ened bombings. 

This  cruel  form  of  terrorism  accounted 
directiy  for  the  deaths  of  40  people  and 
accounted  for  $21.€  million  in  property 
damage.  Countless  others  were  put  in 
imminent  danger  of  phjrsical  injury  or 
death. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  the  more  radical  elements  erf 
the  "New  Left"  are  fanatically  dedicated 
to  the  destruction  of  this  Nation.  Their 
hatred  of  our  society  extends  to  every 
segment.  It  includes  their  parents, 
schools,  fellow  men,  and  country. 

Tom  Hayden,  a  founder  of  SDS,  had 
this  way  to  say  about  the  purpose  of  the 
revolution: 

We  haven't  any.  First  we  will  make  the  rev- 
olution; then  we  will  find  out  why. 

Mr.  Hayden  has  been  quite  successful. 
He  was  an  active  participant  in  the  vio- 
lence at  Berkeley  in  1964-65  and  laid 
the  groimdwork  for  the  1968  closure  of 
Columbia  University. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  raise  the  question, 
Mr.  Speaker,  "What  is  the  connection 
between  student  radical  groups  in  the 
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UiKted  States  and  the  Communist 
Party?" 

"Tt  may  not  be  direct.  The  student 
groups  may  not  be  acting  on  the  direct 
orders  of  Peknig  or  Moscow.  But  at  this 
pomt  they  are  without  a  doubt  acting  in 
concert  since  their  goals  are  the  same — 
the  destruction  of  our  way  of  life. 

We  know  that  new  left  activists  visit 
Communist  countries  where  they  receive 
training  and  encouragement.  We  also 
know  there  are  Communists  m  the  lead- 
ership of  the  student  radical  movement. 

This  information  was  clearly  docu- 
mented m  April  hearings  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Internal  Security. 

One  of  the  most  obvious  links  in  the 
Cham  is  Conimumst  Cuba. 

In  his  1068  campaign  President  Nixon 
stated  that  Cuban  Premier  Castro  "must 
be  mude  to  understand  that  'Havana 
cannot  remain  forever  a  sanctuary  for 
aggression  and  a  base  for  the  export  of 
terror  to  other  lands  .  .  .'." 

The  evidence  indicates  that  Cuba  is 
serving  as  the  base  for  guerrilli.  opera- 
tions against  the  United  States. 

An  editorial  in  the  March  18.  1970.  is- 
sue of  the  Ch'cago  Tribune  summarizes 
in  detail  the  u.-e  of  Cuba  as  a  training 
ba^~e  for  anti-American  activities. 

In  light  of  the  bombings  of  the  Bank 
of  An:erica  in  New  York  I  would  draw 
special  attention  to  the  last  four  para- 
graphs of  the  editorial: 

Ralph  Fearherstcne.  one  of  the  two  black 
terrorists  who  v.ere  killed  by  a  bomb  they 
were  tnin.s!Kirtlng  In  an  aiitomoblle  In  Mnry- 
land  Lost  week,  attended  a  revoluiionary  con- 
ference In  Cuba  in  1968.  Mark  Rudd.  orga- 
nizer 01"  the  riots  that  almost  destroyed  Co- 
lumbia University  in  1968,  had  made  a  pil- 
grimage to  Cuba.  So  had  Jerry  Rubin  and 
David  Dellinger,  two  of  the  even  defendants 
In  the  recent  riot -conspiracy  trial  here.  They 
were  convicted  for  their  p^irt  In  efforts  to 
disrupt  the  Democratic  convention  in  1968. 

Cathy  Wllkerson  and  Kathy  Boudin,  who 
failed  to  show  up  in  Chicago  Monday  for 
the.r  trial  on  charges  of  attacking  the  police 
in  a  Grant  Park  riot  last  October,  were  re- 
ported to  have  visited  Cub;i.  Both  fled  from 
a  palatial  townhouse  In  New  York  which  had 
been  converted  Into  a  bc>mb  factory,  when  It 
was  wrecked  by  an  explosion  In  which  three 
of  the  terrorists  were  killed. 

The  violent  Weathermen  faction  of  Stu- 
dents for  a  Democratic  Society,  the  Revolu- 
tionary Youth  Movement  II,  the  pro-Peking 
Progressive  Labor  Party,  and  other  "NeA- 
Left"  revolutionary  groups  are  collaborating 
with  the  Black  Panther  par-ry  and  other 
Negro  extremists  In  a  campaign  of  class  war- 
fare and  guerrilla  terrorism.  In  their  so- 
called  "free  universities,"  they  study  the 
aims  and  techniques  of  guerrilla  warfare  in 
an  urban  setting. 

The  recent  wave  of  bombing  explosions 
and  bomb  scares  Is  Just  a  sample  of  what  a 
few  thousand  trained  terrorists  could  do. 
The  cities  are  particularly  vulnerable  to 
such  guerrilla  tactics  as  terrorist  bombing, 
destruction  of  key  elements  of  the  {xjwer 
grids,  and  disruption  of  communications  and 
transportation.  Obviously  Castro  is  well  aware 
of  this  potential  if  the  State  Department  Is 
not. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  draw  your  attention  to  an  SDS  project 
to  send  American  volunteers  to  Cuba 
for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  cutting 
sugarcane.  The  so-called  Venceremos  ^we 
shall  overcome  brigade)  Is  mentioned  In 
the  1969  report  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Internal  Security.  I  ask  unanimous 
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consent  that  the  House  Committee's  re- 
port on  the  groups  be  inserted  in  the 
Record. 

The  committee  report  makes  clear  the 
purpose  of  the  sugarcane  cutters: 

The  real  purpose  of  the  sugar  brigade 
project  ...  Is  to  propagandize  the  so-called 
blessings  of  the  Cuban  socialist  (i.e.,  com- 
munist) revolution  under  Castro's  forced- 
dralt  economies  .  .  .  SDS  pointed  this  out 
when  Its  article  staled  that  "the  duty  of 
every  revolutionary  Is  to  make  the  revolu- 
tion "  a  slogan  adopted  as  Cuba's  new  con- 
cept of  "internationalism"  and  which  had 
been  expressed  In  the  Second  Declaration 
of  Havana. 

Mr.  Speaker,  200  young  Americans 
journeyed  to  Cuba  with  the  first  Ven- 
cerem.os  brigade.  An  additional  500  trav- 
eled to  Castro-land  with  the  second 
brirade.  At  the  moment  efforts  are  being 
made  to  finance  a  trip  for  an  additional 
500  yo'jng  Americans. 

Needless  to  say,  I  am  ccnccrned. 

I  am  happy  to  see  the  Senate  Perma- 
nent Investigating  Subcommittee  shares 
my  concern  and  has  started  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  Venceremos  activities. 

I  also  have  been  conducting  an  in- 
vestigation of  this  group.  Early  this 
month,  at  my  request,  a  member  of  my 
staff  visited  a  fund-raising  activity  held 
to  raise  fimds  to  get  members  of  the 
group  to  Canada  from  where  they  would 
take  a  boat  to  Cuba. 

My  investigation  shows  that  many  of 
the  persons  hoping  to  travel  to  Cuba  are 
youthful  idealists  who  have  not  the 
sUghtcst  idea  of  what  they  are  getting 
into.  I  hesitate  to  cast  a  shadow  on  their 
efforts  by  calling  them  dupes  but  the 
facts  prove  they  are  being  led.  There  is 
no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  these  people 
will  be  indoctrinated  in  commimism  and 
in  violence  while  in  Cuba. 

The  sponsors  of  the  trip,  the  leaders  of 
the  trip,  and  the  Cuban  Government  are 
clearly  dedicated  to  one  thing — the  over- 
throw of  the  United  States. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about  the 
activities  of  the  upcoming  3d  Brigade. 
According  to  press  accoimts.  the  first  two 
brigades  actually  cut  sugarcane.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  they  received  intensive 
political  indoctrination  but  there  is  some 
doubt  as  to  whether  they  actually  re- 
ceived paraniilitary  or  guerrilla  train- 
ing. 

I  insert  an  article  by  Newsweek 
correspondent  Min  Yee  who  journeyed  to 
Cuba  with  one  Venceremos  contingent. 

From  my  investigation,  however.  I  have 
learned  that  the  3rd  Brigade  is  not 
going  to  work  in  the  sugarcane  fields. 
Rather,  they  are  going  to  the  "Isle  of 
Youth."  Little  is  known  about  this  place 
other  than  the  cryptic  comments  of 
Castro: 

The  Isle  of  Youth  Is  adding  a  new  dimen- 
sion to  our  revolution — a  place  where,  un- 
burdened by  the  traumas  of  capitalism,  they 
can  develop  their  potential  to  the  fullest. 

At  any  event,  the  Isle  of  Youth  is  a 
place  where  the  Commimist  youth  elites 
of  Cuba  imdergo  total  immersion  In  a 
model  Commimist  society, 

I  am  horrified  that  American  youth  are 
apparently  going  to  be  allowed  free  access 
to  partake  of  this  experience.  It  bodes 
only  evil  for  the  United  States. 

In  this  Nation  we  can  tolerate  a  great 
deal.  Dissent  provides  for  growth.  Dl- 
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versity  is  the  norm.  There  is,  however,  a 
limit  to  jiist  how  far  we  can  go.  Freedom 
is  not  license. 

Any  government,  and  that  includes  our 
own.  is  entitled  to  take  steps  to  protect 
itself  from  persons  and  groups  that 
would  violently  destroy  itself. 

That  is  especially  true  for  the  United 
States  for  we  have  a  free  society.  We  have 
institutions  that  allow  for  peaceful 
change.  The  greatest  and  most  important 
method  of  dissent  is  that  which  can  be 
resorted  to  only  in  free  count;  ies:  the 
free  and  secret  ballot. 

But  the  members  of  the  new  left 
repudiate  the  ballot.  They  desire  only  to 
destroy.  But  we  must  not  let  this  small 
violent  minority  deny  freedom  to  this 
generation  of  Americans  and  to  genera- 
tions still  unborn.  We  have  an  obligation 
to  protect  this  freedom  both  for  cur- 
selves  and  for  our  children. 

Vv'ho  can  forget  the  lessons  of  1932  in 
Germany  where  a  violent  majority  u  ed 
legal  methods  to  destroy  freedom?  We 
must  not  let  it  happen  here. 

The  articles  follow : 
Schools  for  Bombers  Reported  to  Hill 
Unit 
(By  Lawrance  L.  Knutson) 

An  Illinois  investigator  told  Senate  In- 
vestigators yesterday  some  members  of  Stu- 
dents for  a  Democratic  Society  have  con- 
ducted workshops  on  bombmaking  regularly 
since  a  1968  meeting  in  Boulder.  Colo. 

Charles  Siragusa,  chairman  of  the  Illinois 
Crime  Investigating  ConimLssion.  urged  the 
government  to  classify  official  publications 
on  how  to  make  explosives  to  prevent  them 
being  used  by  subversive  groups.  Such  pam- 
phlets now  are  available  through  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office. 

He  recommended  enactment  of  new  federal 
laws  to  restrict  sales  of  explosives  and  In- 
cendiary devices  and  to  punish  violators 
who  "Illegally  cause  damage  to  life,  limb  or 
profjerty." 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Walter  J.  Hlckel, 
meanwhile,  announced  administration  pro- 
posals for  legislation  to  control  sale  of  ex- 
plosives. 

The  law  would  require  federal  licensing 
of  explosives  manufacturers  and  dealers. 
p>osltlve  identification  of  buyers,  and  safe 
storage. 

Illegal  use  of  explosives  and  trafficking 
In  stolen  explosives  would  become  federal  of- 
fenses with  maximum  penalties  of  10  years' 
imprisonment  and  $10,000  fines. 

Commenting  on  the  "Days  of  R.age,"  in 
Chicago's  streets  in  October  1969,  Siragusa 
told  the  Senate  Permanent  Subcommittee  on 
Investigations: 

"Well-calculated  guerrilla  warfare  has  be- 
come an  integral  part  of  the  SDS  strategy." 

Siragusa  said  the  radical  Weatherman  fac- 
tion of  SDS  appears  to  have  gone  under- 
ground in  order  to  carry  out  a  campaign  of 
-sabotage,  and  claimed  the  group  had  estab- 
lished relations  with  the  Black  Panthers, 
the  Young  Lords  and  other  militant  groups. 

Other  witnesses,  all  representing  the  ex- 
plosives Industry,  recommended  the  federal 
licensing  of  makers  and  users  of  dynamite. 
They  stressed  their  belief  that  manufactur- 
ers should  not  solely  be  singled  out  and  said 
legitimate  users  of  high  explosives  would  have 
no  objection  to  obtaining  a  license. 

CiTBAN    SUGAB   BRIGADE 

Romersteln  also  reported  that  SDS  had 
undertaken  a  project  to  organize  a  brigade 
composed  of  300  Americans  who.  In  two 
groups,  would  be  sent  to  Cuba  to  harvest 
its  1970  sugar  crop.  One  section  would  leave 
In  late  November  1969,  the  other  In  late 
January  1970. 

An  SDS  resolution  concerning  the  same 
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program  had  been  proposed  by  three  of  its 
members  according  to  the  June  18.  1969, 
Issue  of  New  Lcjt  Notes.  A  cursory  reading 
of  the  proposed  resolution  revealed  that  the 
true  motive  behind  this  aid  program  to  Red 
Cuba  was  not  ilmply  to  "morally  and  mate- 
rially support  Cuba  in  the  critical  sugar  har- 
vest of  1970." 

The  real  purpose  of  the  sugar  brigade 
project,  as  the  article  explicitly  reveals,  is 
to  propagandize  the  so-called  blessings  of 
the  Cuban  socialist  (i.e.,  ccmmunlsi)  revo- 
lution under  Castro's  forced-draft  economics. 
Cuba,  said  by  SDS  to  be  the  first  so-called 
liberated  territory  in  the  Americas,  adheres 
to  a  foreign  policy  based  on  violence  di- 
rected at  the  "liberation"  of  other  Latin 
American  nations.  SDS  pointed  this  out 
when  Us  article  stated  that  "the  duty  of 
every  revolutionary  Is  to  make  the  revolu- 
tion"" a  slogan  adopted  as  Cuba's  new  con- 
cept of  "internationalism  "  and  which  had 
been  expressed  in  the  Second  Declaration  of 
Havana.  Moreover,  New  Left  Notes  reiterated 
the  strategy  developed  by  the  former  high 
Cuban  oJlicial.  the  deceased  Che  Guevara, 
Castro's  roving  ambassador  of  revolution, 
when  he  called  for  "two,  three,  and  many 
Viet-nam.s." 

Lastly,  these  American  sugarcane  cutters 
would  be  educated,  the  article  stated,  in  the 
art  of  inter.natlonal  revolution  directed 
against  imperialism  (i.e.,  the  U.S.).  Their 
so-called  education  would  be  "accomplished 
through  a  well-developed  education  and 
propaganda  program."  The  ostensible  hu- 
manitarian motive  for  the  Cuban  trips  fades 
perceptibly  when  contrasted  with  the  other 
stated  objective  behind  this  fraud — that  is, 
a  scheme  to  expose  300  Americans,  of  whom 
some  may  be  genuinely  motivated,  to  the 
"application  of  communist  principles  on  a 
day-to-day  basis." 


Cuba:   The  New  Left  Cuts  C.^ne 

In  an  attempt  to  achieve  a  record  sugar 
harvest  this  season,  Fidel  Castro  has  mobil- 
ized hundreds  of  thousands  of  Cubans  and 
seiat  them  Into  the  cane  fields.  The  Cuban 
Prime  Minister  has  also  called  for  volunteer 
workers  from  abroad.  In  response  to  this  in- 
vitation, youthful  radicals  in  the  U.S.  formed 
the  first  Venceremos  (We  Shall  Overcome) 
Brigade  last  fall  and  headed  for  Cuba.  Since 
then  1,000  American  youngsters,  including  a 
second  Venceremos  Brigade,  have  made  the 
trip.  Among  the  members  of  one  recent  con- 
tingent was  Newsweek  correspondent  Min 
Yee,  whose  regular  beat  is  San  Francisco.  Min 
Yee's  report  follows: 

They  had  come,  for  the  most  part,  out  of 
the  ranks  of  American  political  activism. 
Among  them  were  minisklrted  coeds  from 
Berkeley,  studious  Trotskyltes  from  Los  An- 
geles, chicanos  from  California,  Weathermen 
from  New  York  and  Chicago,  blacks  from 
East  Oakland  and  Harlem.  It  was  a  kind  of 
New  Left  collage  of  SDS,  Socialist  Labor,  Pro- 
gressive Labor,  Communist  Party-U.S.A., 
women's  liberation,  Revolutionary  Youth 
Movement-2,  the  black  Che-Lumumba  wing 
of  the  C.P.,  ylpples,  crazies — and  Just  plain 
romantic  revolutionaries. 

Despite  the  differences  In  their  back- 
grounds, political  affiliations  and  age,  there 
was  among  the  brigade  members  a  common 
denominator.  For  they  had  Joined  together 
In  what  they  considered  to  be  an  act  of  po- 
litical defiance — to  break  "the  American  Im- 
perialist blockade  of  Cuba."  And  they  wanted 
to  participate  in  the  historic  "lO-mllUon-ton 
harvest,"  which,  if  attained,  would  "strike 
ainother  blow  at  American  Imperialism." 

The  trip  began  with  a  65-hour,  knee- 
cramping  bus  ride  from  San  Francisco,  and 
when  we  arrived  In  Mexico  City  we  were 
tired  and  a  bit  depressed.  But  when  a  halt- 
ing English  voice  announced  the  boarding  of 
our  Cubana  Airlines  flight  to  Havana,  the 
group  cheered,  applauded,  whistled  and  ran 
to  the  exit  doors,  surging  onto  the  tarmac 
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and  scrambling  up  the  ramp  Into  the  Rus- 
sian turboprop.  "Take  me  to  Havana," 
laughed  one  youth,  brandishing  his  briar 
pipe  in  a  mock  re-enactment  of  a  hijacking. 

WELCOME 

A  few  hours  later  we  landed  in  Havana, 
and  after  an  airport  cocktail  party  of  dai- 
quiris and  cake  we  were  bused  eastward 
from  the  capital  to  the  brigade  camp  near 
the  town  of  .-^guacate.  "Welcome  home,"  said 
a  Cuban  comrade  as  he  grabbed  my  arm. 
Bleary-eyed  but  exlailarated,  we  were  then 
welcomed  by  the  camp  director,  a  square- 
faced  young  man  named  Javier  Ardizones. 
"The  name  venceremos  was  earned  by  the 
flr;»t  American  group  by  its  attitude,  and  it 
was  earned  by  all  of  you  by  your  decision  to 
leave  the  United  States  to  come  and  help 
Cuba.  Venceremos!" 

Then  we  were  shewn  ar.^und  the  camp.  Set 
in  the  middle  of  a  spacious  plain  surrounded 
by  rolling  hills,  it  had  more  than  50  field 
tents,  a  mess  hall,  various  offices,  an  outdoor 
theater  and  other  recreational  facilities. 
Twenty  of  us  were  assigned  to  each  tent,  in 
which  there  were  ten  ircn-frame  double 
bunks.  It  was,  all  in  all,  pretty  plu.sh  by 
Cuban  standards,  and  some  of  our  people 
were  not  too  happy  to  hear  that  Cubans  in 
nearby  camps  had  to  sleep  in  hammocks. 

CANE 

The  day  was  a  full  one.  We  were  jolted 
out  of  bed  at  5:30  to  the  bouncy  martial 
strains  of  "De  P'.e"  (On  Your  Feet).  There 
was  a  breakfast  of  cafe  con  leche  and  one  or 
two  rolls,  and  then — dre.ssed,  for  the  most 
part  in  work  clothes  handed  out  by  the 
Cubans — we  marched  oil  with  our  black- 
handled  jjpanish  machetes  to  the  cane  fields 
2  miles  away.  Cutting,  once  you  got  the  hang 
of  it,  was  routine — but  hard.  When  we  first 
arrived  at  the  camp,  worij  hours  ran  from 
7  a.m.  to  11  a.m.,  and  from  3  to  6  p.m.  Several 
days  later,  however,  the  Cubans  who  ran  the 
camp  told  us  that  we  would  probably  like  to 
extend  the  afternoon  session  by  starting  at 
2  p  m.  The  announcement  received  an  ova- 
tion, but  later  in  the  day  I  heard  such  com- 
plaints from  brigade  members  as  "It  should 
have  been  a  collective  decision." 

Work  procedures  soon  produced  the  first 
open  clash  between  the  brigade  and  the  Cu- 
bans— actually  between  women's  liberation 
members  and  the  Cubans.  Traditionally  In 
Cuba,  the  men  cut  the  cane  and  the  women 
stack  It.  Our  women's  lib  people  were  not 
about  to  have  any  such  divisions.  They 
wanted  to  cut  side  by  side  with  the  men,  and 
the  Cubans  had  to  give  in.  It  took  some  of 
these  gals  half  a  dozen  whacks  to  cut 
through  a  stalk  of  cane,  and  from  anything 
but  a  women's  lib  point  of  view  that  was 
nonproductive. 

And,  to  the  Cubans,  the  name  of  the  game 
was  production.  The  best  way  to  cut  more 
cane,  they  preached,  was  not  through  indi- 
vidual competition,  as  in  the  capitalist  sys- 
tem, but  through  socialist  "emulation." 
Theoretically,  this  meant  that  you  were  sup- 
posed to  emulate  the  most  productive  mem- 
bers of  the  brigade.  Still.  It  was  hard  for  the 
Americans,  radical  as  they  were,  to  abandon 
the  spirit  of  competition — especially  since  by 
nightfall  the  day's  production  statistics  were 
always  posted.  My  unit  was  the  fastest  of  the 
newer  ones.  "But  we  shouldn't  boast  about 
It,"  said  one  comrade.  "Yeah,"  replied  an- 
other, "we  can  keep  quiet  about  it.  But  we 
know  we're  better." 

CAUCUSES 

After  work  hours  there  was  remarkably 
little  sleeping  around  between  the  guys  and 
the  girls  and,  since  the  Cubans  had  made 
It  plain  that  we  were  not  there  for  another 
Woodstock,  hardly  any  use  of  drugs.  But 
there  was  an  almost  continuous  round  of 
caucuses:  black  caucuses,  chlcano  caucuses. 
Anglo  cauctises.  yellow  caucuses.  Third  World 
caucuses.  Puerto  Rlcan  caucuses  and  women's 
lib  caucuses.  Some  of  the  discussion  In  the 
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non-white  caucuses  involved  racist  acts  or 
comments  by  white  brothers  and  sisters  in 
the  brigade.  The  displays  of  "racism" — largely 
unconscious — ranged  from  things  like  a 
white  not  touching  someone  of  color  to  not 
taking  a  bite  from  a  dark  brother's  orange. 
Or  comments  about  Cuban  food  such  as  "I 
can't  eat  this  crap." 

Another  subject  frequently  discussed  in 
some  of  these  caucuses  was  the  presence  of 
Randall  Ricliard,  a  staff  reporter  for  The 
Providence  (R.I.)  Journal,  free-lance  pho- 
tograplier  Ron  Alexander  and  myself  in  the 
brigade.  We  had  made  no  secret  of  our  Jour- 
naUstlc  connections  when  we  signed  up  for 
the  trip,  and  most  of  the  members  of  the 
brigade  were  not  against  our  being  along 
with  them.  But  some  of  the  radical-radicals 
wanted  control  over  the  Etories  we  intended 
to  write.  They  w.anted  them  written  collec- 
tively in  the  camp  and  sent  from  there — and 
this  I  refused  to  do.  As  a  result,  I  got  into 
a  number  of  nasty  confrontations.  "You  work 
for  Newsweek."  someone  would  say,  "and  so 
you  woik  for  the  pig  media.  You're  a  pig. 
man." 

I  had  listened  with  detachment  when  I 
heard  the  word  "pig"  htu-led  at  cops  back 
home.  But  it  was  an  altogether  heavy  scene 
at  the  camp  to  hear  it  aimed  at  me.  "Take 
my  picture  and  you're  dead,  pig,"  I  was  told 
on  a  number  of  occasions,  and  one  day  some- 
one tried  to  smash  my  camera  lens,  but  only 
managed  to  get  the  filter.  "The  only  reason 
you  still  have  your  equipment  is  because 
you're  in  Cuba,"  one  young  woman  told  me. 
"In  the  States.  I  would  have  broken  every 
piece  of  it."  To  which  I  responded  that  I 
would  have  broken  every  piece  of  her.  Curi- 
ously, all  the  people  who  gave  me  a  hard  time 
were  wl^ites. 

tent.m.\tes 

Randall  Richard,  the  Providence  reporter. 
Wits  getting  much  the  same  treatment.  He 
told  me  that  he  slept  with  a  machet*  under 
his  mat — and  I  couldn't  blame  him.  I  would 
have  done  the  same  If  It  hadn't  been  for  the 
fact  my  notes  and  photographs — as  well  as 
my  personal  address  book — were  confiscated. 
And  Ron  fared  even  worse.  When  the  customs 
officials  discovered  that  he  had  a  Havana 
phone  book  In  his  bag,  they  put  him  up 
against  a  wall  and  searched  him  bodily. 

The  whole  character  of  our  departure 
could,  at  best,  be  excused  as  an  enormous 
misunderstanding.  At  its  worst.  It  was  an 
indication  of  the  fragmentation  of  the  Move- 
ment in  America — a  microcosm  of  the  t-en- 
sion,  mistrust,  paranoia,  scape-goating  and 
disorganization  which  is  the  New  Left. 

It  was  with  such  reflections  that  we 
boarded  a  Cuban  ship  and  set  sail  for  Canada. 
Almost  six  days  later,  we  went  through  U.S. 
customs  in  Toronto.  "Where  have  you  been, 
fellows?"  asked  the  American  officer.  "Cuba," 
we  answered.  "Bring  anjThing  back  with 
you?"  he  asked.  We  told' him  we  had  not. 
But  actually  we  h.ad  come  back  with  con- 
flicting emotions  about  Cuba  and  the  New 
Left. 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN— HOW 
LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  August  5,  1970 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadis- 
tically practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,500  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 
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AUGUST  AT  THE  SMITHSONL\N 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or    PRNNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  August  5,  1970 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  place  in  the 
CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  the  Calendar  of 
Events  for  the  month  of  August  1970  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Once  again, 
the  Smithsonian  has  scheduled  many 
excellent  events,  as  well  as  a  number  of 
special  summer  activities. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  and  the 
American  people  to  visit  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  and  take  advantage  of  the 
many  planned  activities  and  events: 

AUCrST    AT    THE    SMfTHSONIAN 
CALENDAR   OK   E\TNTS 

Saturday.  1 
Exhibition:  Today  arul  Tomorrotc  in  Space. 
Space  Art   bv  Robert  McCall.  Arts  and  In- 
dustries Building  through  August   15. 
Sunday,  2 
Demonstration     of     African     Music     and 
Dance  3-5:30  p  m..  National  Portrait  Gallery. 
Tuesday,  4 
Lecture:   Thomas  Nasi  Paintings,  by  Mrs. 
Janet  FUnt.   11  a.m.  National  Collection  of 

Fine  Art*. 

Wednesday.  6 

Informal  Concert:  A  45-minute  perform- 
ance of  piano  txlos  of  Mozart  and  Brahms. 
130  pm  .  Hall  of  Musical  Instruments,  Na- 
tional Musetim  of  History  and  Teciinology. 

Films:  Out  There,  a  Lone  Island  and  Korea. 
7:30  pjn.,  Audltorltim,  National  Museum  of 
History  and  Technology. 

Thursday,  6 

creative  Screen:  Art  of  the  60s.  Con- 
tinuous showings  on  the  half-hour  from 
11  a.m.  to  2:30  p.m..  at  the  National  Col- 
lection of  Pine  Arts. 

Prtday,  7 

Vr  Zip  Through  Cartoonists'  Eyes.  Ex- 
hibition of  cartoons  drawn  for  the  Post  Office 
Department  by  widely  syndicated  artists.  In 
the  Hall  of  Philately.  National  Museum  of 
History     and     Technology,     through     early 

Oc*obcr 

Artists  Abroad.  50  paintings  and  sculp- 
tures bv  Americans  who  studied  abroad 
under  the  Institute  of  International  Educa- 
tion Sponsorship.  National  Collection  of  Fine 
Arts  through  September  7. 
Saturday.  8 

Creative  Screen:   Art  of  the  60's.  Repeat. 
See  August  6  entry  for  details. 
Saturday.  15 

Mohandas    Gandhi     Memorial    exhibition 
corn-nemoratm-  the  birth  of  the  great  Ind!:in 
leader.  3rd  Floor.  National  Museum  of  HUtory 
and  Teci-.noIog>-  through  October  12 
Wednesday.  19 

Informal  Concert :  45-minute  performance 
using  instruments  from  the  Smithsonian's 
collection.  1  30  p  m..  Hall  of  Musical  Instru- 
ments, National  Museum  cf  History  and 
Terhnclogy 

Thursday.  20 

Creative  Screen:  The  Ivory  Knife.  Con- 
tinuous showings  on  the  half-hour  from  11 
am.  to  2  30  p.m..  at  the  National  Collection 
of  Fine  .Arts. 

Moon  Rocks.  Photographic  exhibit  show- 
ing Smithsonian  scientists  conducting  re- 
search on  lunar  samples  and  results  of  the 
study.  Poyer  Gallery,  National  Museum  of 
Natural  History  throtigh  Labor  Day. 
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Saturday.  22 

Creative  Screen:  The  Ivory  Knife.  Repeat. 
See  .\ugust  20  entry  for  details. 

VlbraUng  World.  50  black  and  white  photo- 
graphs help  to  explain  cyn^atlcs — the  struc- 
ture and  dynamics  of  waves  in  fibrations. 
Complex  and  orderly  patterns  are  formed 
and  manv  peculiar  undulations  and  surface 
effects  are  seen.  Arts  and  Industries  Building 
through  October  12. 

StJMMER     HOURS 

Smithsonian  Museums  are  open  to  the 
public  7  days  a  week.  Hours:  10  a.m.  to  5:30 
pm.  dally.  Museum  of  History  and  Tech- 
nology: 10  a.m.  to  9  p.m.  daily  through 
August. 

HOL-RS  AT  NATIONAL  ZOO 

Gates  open  6  a.m.— Close  6:00  p.m. 

Buildings  open  9  ajn. — Close  6:00  p.m. 

Dial-a-museum— 737-8811  for  dally  an- 
nouncements on  new  exhibits  and  special 
events. 

Dlal-a-Phenomenon— 737-8855  for  dally 
announcements  of  satellite  passages  and 
worldwide  occurrences  of  short-lived  na- 
tural phenomena. 

The  Smithsonian  Monthly  Calendar  of 
Events  is  prepared  by  the  Office  of  Public 
Affairs.  381-5911.  Deadline  for  September 
Calendar:  August  8. 

Mailing  list  requests  and  change  of  ad- 
dress should  be  sent  to  the  Smithsonian 
Calendar,  425  Smithsonian  Institution  Bldg., 
Washington,  DC.  20560. 

FOREIGN    STUDY    TOURS 

In  1970 
The  Smithsonian  has  organized  several 
special  tours  concerned  with  archaeology,  the 
arts,  museums,  private  collections,  and 
natural  history,  for  members  of  Its  Associates 
Programs. 

Northern  Italy:  Palladlan  tour  of  Venice, 
Vlcenza  and  Verona.  Leaving  September  14th 
for  two  weeks,  with  a  third  week  free  for 
members  arrangements  at  will  in  Europe. 
(Itinerary  available,  waiting  list  only.) 

No-tour    Tour:    BOAC    Excursion — Dulles 
London  Dulles.  October  2-23.   $247.00.  Make 
your  own  arrangements  for  three  weeks  travel 
in  Europe. 

In  1971 

Sicilian  Archaeological  Sites  and  Opera  in 
Italy:  February  1-22.  with  visits  to  the  opera 
houses  of  Palermo  and  Catania  in  almond- 
blossom  time.  Trieste.  Venice,  Naples,  Rome. 
Milan:  good  seats  assured  and  backstage 
visits.  Under  the  direction  of  Mrs  Constance 
Mellen  of  The  Washington  Opera  Society. 

East  African  Safari  and  Cruise:  March  20 
to  April  15;  five  days  in  game  reserves;  two- 
week  cruise  to  visit  the  Seychelles  Islands. 
Aldabra  Island,  and  others  In  the  Indian 
Ocean:  sailing  from  and  returning  to  Mom- 
beisa.  (Itinerary  available.) 

Cyprus  (t  Asiatic  Turkey:  May  13-June  3, 
for  three  weeks;  visiting  archaeological  sites 
in  central  and  Southern  Turkey,  as  well  as 
better-known  excavations  near  the  West 
Coast;  an  extended  itinerary  fanning  out 
from  four  centers  with  comfortable  hotels: 
Nicosia,  Izmir,  Alanya,  and  Ankara.  Under  the 
direction  of  John  J.  Slocum. 

Palladian  Architecture  in  Ireland:  May  31 
to  June  15:  seminar  on  preservation  tech- 
niques and  methods;  visits  to  private  prop- 
erties. In  co-operation  with  the  Irish 
Georgian  Society.  Under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Richard  H.  Howland. 

France:  No-tour  tour;  an  extremely  In- 
expensive excursion  via  Air  France.  June, 
for  three  weeks;  members  plan  and  pay  for 
their  own  arrangements  in  Europe. 

South  America:  August;  a  tour  of  Colom- 
bia, Ecuador,  Peru  and  Brazil,  with  emphasis 
on  archaeology,  old  and  new  architecture, 
museum  and  private  collections,  plus  a  short 
visit  to  the  Upper  Amazon. 

Russia:  September  20  to  October  12.  An 
unusual  tour  that  Includes  Armenia,  Samar- 
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kand,  Kiev,  Vladimir,  and  Novgorod  besides 
extended  visits  to  Moscow  and  Leningrad. 
(Itinerary  available.) 

For  Itineraries  and  details  please  write  to 
Miss  Susan  Kennedy,  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, Washington,  D.C.  20560. 

SMITHSONIAN     RESIDENT     PUPPET    THEATRE 

Confetti,  presented  by  Bob  Brown  Marion- 
ettes. Tills  production,  which  continues 
through  September  7.  is  a  half-hour  of  mer- 
riment aimed  to  delight  children  and  adults 
alike.  Summer  hours:  11  a.m.,  1  p  m.  and  3 
p.m.,  Wednesday  through  Sunday.  Reserva- 
tions are  advised  and  can  be  obtained  by 
telephoning  381-5241.  The  Puppet  Theatre  is 
located  on  the  third  floor  of  the  National 
Museum  of  History  and  Technology  and  Is 
produced  by  the  Smithsonian's  Division  of 
Performing  Arts. 

MUSEUM    TOURS 

National  Collection  of  Pine  Arts:  Weekday 
tours  11  a.m.  and  1  p.m.  For  advance  reserva- 
tions and  full  Information,  call  381-4188  or 
381-6100;  messages  381-5180. 

National  Portrait  Gallery:  Tours  of  the 
permanent  collection  of  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery  and  special  tours  mav  be  arranged  by 
calling  381-6106  or  381-6161.  Tours  will  be 
given  by  special  appointment  only. 

Museum  of  History  and  Technology:  High- 
light Tours  of  the  Building — Meet  at  the 
Pendulum. 

Weekday  tours  arranged  through  Office  of 
Academic  Programs  call  381-5680,  381-5019. 
Early  American  Furnishings — Monday 
through  Friday 

First  Ladles  Gowns — Monday  through  Fri- 
day 

Ceramics — mornings  by  request 

SUMMER    ADVENTURE 

Sponsored  by  the  Smithsonian  Associates 
Mineral  and  gem  collecting  (August 
27-30).  Three  days  of  collecting  In  quar- 
ries of  northwestern  Maine,  under  super- 
vision of  Dr.  Thomas  Pelninger,  Smithsonian 
mineralogist.  For  information  caU  381-5159. 

Arts  and  Industries  Building 

1.  Art  Protis — closing  Indefinite. 

2.  Moon  Rock — closing  indefinite. 

3.  Polish  Folk  Art — through  September  21. 

4.  Dorothy  Liebes  Retrospective — through 
September  28. 

Museum  of  History  and  Technology 

1.  Voyage  of  the  U.S.S.  Manhattan — 
through  August  31. 

2.  Women  and  Politics — closing  Indefinite. 

3.  Laser  10 — through  Labor  Day. 

4.  The  Demand  for  Water — through  Sep- 
tember 15. 

Museum  of  Natural  History 

1.  South  African  Costumes — closing  Indefi- 
nite. 

2.  Vanishing  Totems  of  Alaska — closing  in- 
definite. 

3.  Malay  Archipelago — through  Septem- 
ber. 

4.  Coral-Eating  Starfish — IndefliUte. 

5.  Indian  Images — through  August  31. 

6.  Reptile  Behavior  and  Feeding  Habits — 
through  September  8. 

Freer  Gallery  of  Art 
1.   Whistler's  Landscapes  and  Seascapes — 
closing  Indefinite. 

National  Portrait  Gallery 
1.  Language      of      African       Sculpture — 
through  September  7. 

National  Collection  of  Fine  Arts 
1.  Thomas   Nast's   Grand    Caricaturama — 
through  August  31. 

RADIO    SMITHSONIAN 

You  can  listen  to  the  Smithsonian  every 
Sundav  night  from  7:30  to  8:00  p.m.  on  radio 
station  WGMS  (570  AM  &  103.5  FM).  The 
weekly  Radio  Smithsonian  program  presents 
music  and  conversation  growing  out  of  the 
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Institution's  exhibits,  research,  and  other 
activities  and  Interests.  Program  schedule  for 
August,  under  the  theme,  "A  Summer  of 
Music,"  Is: 

2.  Recital  of  20th  Century  Piano  Music  by 
Pierre  Huybregts. 

9.  The  Princeton  Chamber  Orchestra. 

16.  Tarr  and  Kent  Concert. 

23.  The  1970  American  Folklife  Festival, 
Part  I. 

30  The  1970  American  Folklife  Festival, 
Part  II. 

Radio  Smithsonian  is  also  heard  on  WAMU- 
FM  1 88.5),  Tuesdays  at  noon;  'WETA-PM 
(90.9  ( ,  Mondays  at  9 :30  p.m.;  and  on  WNYC- 
AM  PM  In  New  York  City. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ln/ir"ti»at  they  now  find  themselves  under 
sentenceof  death  by  the  communists.  To  be- 
tray our  promise  at  this  time  would  consign 
many  of  Vietnam's  finest  and  most  coura- 
geous people  to  death.  It  would  further  com- 
pletely destroy  my  faith  In  our  system  of 
government,  and  my  pride  In  my  country  as 
the  defender  of  the  weak. 


BLOODBATH  PREDICTED  IN  WAKE 
OF  U.S.  WITHDRAWAL  FROM  VIET- 
NAM 


HON.  JOHN  T.  MYERS 

OF    INDL^NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  Augttst  5,  1970 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
CO  share  with  my  colleagues  the  warning 
of  a  young  constituent  who  is  now  sta- 
tioned with  the  Joint  U.S.  Public  Affairs 
Office  in  Saigon.  His  observations  are 
significant,  I  believe,  when  contrasted 
with  those  who  continually  call  for  our 
immediate  and  precipitous  withdrawal 
from  Vietnam : 

De.\r  Congressman  Mters:   I  don't  know 
If  you  remember  me  or  not,  but  a  couple  of 
years  ago  I  was  active  In  the  Victory  In  Viet- 
nam  movement   at  I.U.,  and  we  exchanged 
^  letters  at  that  time 

X  I  am  now  working  as  a  writer/ editor  In  the 

North  Vietnam  Affairs  Division  of  JUSPAO, 
and  among  my  duties  Is  the  requirement  to 
closely  follow  the  North  Vietnamese  press 
and  radio,  and  to  read  hundreds  of  captured 
documents  every  month. 

Perhaps  at  no  time  In  our  history  has  a 
major  problem  been  surrounded  by  so  much 
misinformation  and  misunderstanding  as 
has  the  Vietnam  war.  Prom  my  current  van- 
tage point — and  because  I  spent  5  years  at 
lU  specializing  In  Vietnamese  Studies — I  feel 
I  have  a  better  understanding  than  most 
people. 

I  am  working  at  present  on  a  detailed  study 
of  the  Viet  Cong  tactic  of  assassination.  My 
study  has  led  me  to  conclude  that  If  the 
communists  are  allowed  to  take  over  Viet- 
nam, something  on  the  order  of  3  to  5  mil- 
lion people  over  here  are  going  to  be  In 
danger  of  being  killed.  Dally  I  see  captured 
directives  complaining  that  many  of  the 
"traitors"  and  "puppet  administrative  offi- 
cials" who  have  been  sentenced  to  be  "pun- 
ished" are  "still  alive." 

I  know  of  no  one  who  enjoys  what  is  pres- 
ently taking  place  in  this  war-torn  land 
Certainly,  I  would  rather  be  home  with  my 
new  bride  than  over  here.  However,  those 
who  urge  that  we  abandon  these  people  In  the 
Interest  of  "peace"  and  of  saving  lives.  Just 
slmplv  do  not  know  what  they  are  talking 
about'.  The  bloodbath  that  will  follow  an 
American  pullout  before  the  Vietnamese  are 
ready  to  assume  the  full  burden  of  the  war 
will  dwarf  what  Is  presently  taking  place 
here. 

As  a  constituent  who  has  been  more  than 
casually  interested  in  the  Vietnam  ques- 
tion— I  returned  here  for  my  third  trip  In 
January — I  want  to  ask  you  as  my  repre- 
sentative in  government  to  please  do  not  be- 
tray these  people.  Please,  do  not  vote  to  pull 
us  out  of  here — millions  of  people  have  ac- 
cepted our  word  that  we  would  protect  them, 
auid  It  Is  largely  because  of  their  confidence 
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HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OP    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  5,  1970 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  there 
was  a  book  called  "The  Ugly  American." 
It  set  forth  many  reasons  why  Americans 
were  not  liked  in  foreign  lands  no  mat- 
ter how  much  they  did  for  the  people  in 
those  lands. 

Years  ago— 1948-49 — I  served  as  first 
counsel  to  the  first  joint  congressional 
committee  set  up  to  watch  over  the  Mar- 
shall plan  spending  in  Europe.  In  this 
assignment  I  traveled  in  Europe  and  the 
Middle  East  to  see  how  things  were  going 
and  submitted  reports  to  then  committee 
chairman,  the  late  Honorable  Pat  Mc- 
Carran,  advising  that  the  seeds  of  the 
ugly-American-to-be  were  being  planted 
by  what  some  Americans  were  doing. 

For  example,  in  Greece  American  staff 
employees  and  economic  mission  repre- 
sentatives were  riding  around  the  streets 
in  Paul  Hoffman's  new  Studebakers — 
Hoffman  was  then  head  of  the  Economic 
Recovery  Administration — blowing  their 
horns  to  move  the  populace  off  the  streets 
so  they  could  get  by,  a  populace  that  for 
the  most  part  had  no  cars,  and  mightily 
resented  the  American  opulence. 

No  matter  what  we  do  in  Vietnam  for 
the  Vietnamese  or  otherwise,  we  are 
still  foreigners — still  unwanted,  and  in 
some  respects  even  hated.  One  does  not 
need  to  go  to  Vietnam  to  know  that 
this  is  almost  bound  to  be  the  case.  It 
would  be  the  situation  with  almost  any 
foreign  presence  but  perhaps  particularly 
Americans  because  of  their  insistence  on 
material  comforts  in  contradistinction  to 
a  majority  of  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam. 

I  do  not  kjiow  that  this  means  that  we 
ought  to  get  out  of  Vietnam  any  faster 
for  President  Nixon's  withdrawal  is  now 
geared  tj  Lhe  military  situation  and  the 
capability  cf  the  South  Vietnamese  to 
defend  themselves  from  an  even  more 
hated  presence — Comm-jnist  infiltration 
fr-m  North  Vietnam  or  possibly  Red 
China.  But  it  is  an  Indication  of  what 
ought  to  become  fairly  well  settled  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy,  wliich  Ls  that  the 
American  presence  in  terms  of  either  too 
much  money  or  too  many  people  in  other 
lands  should  be  sharply  curtailed  in  fu- 
ture years  lest  we  become  even  more  un- 
popular than  we  already  are. 

I  commend  the  recent  report  appear- 
ing in  the  Sunday  New  York  Times  tJ 
the  thoughtful  consideration  of  readers 
in  the  Record  in  this  connection: 
Americans  in  Vietnam  Find  Themselves 
Hated 
Saigon.— If  there  are  any  truly  hopeful 
or  complacent  Americans   still   left   in   the 
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huge  United  States  mission  here,  last  week 
should  have  n:ade  It  more  difficult  than 
ever  for  them  to  believe  that  they  are  loved, 
even  liked,  or  occasionally  appreciated  by 
the  South  Vietnamese.  For  the  politicians, 
the  university  students,  the  angry  Bud- 
dhists, the  adolescents  who  hate  the  war  and 
refuse  to  be  pulled  into  It.  the  working  class 
man  who  blames  Infiatlon  on  the  foreign- 
ers, are  all  trying  In  different  ways  to  tell 
him  how  they  feel. 

Antl-Amerlcanlsm  in  South  Vietnam  is 
most  particularly  seen  and  sensed  In  Saigon, 
but  only  because  i>easants  in  the  country- 
side have  fewer  chances  to  express  it.  Since 
1965.  when  the  buildup  of  United  States 
military  forces  began,  few  Americans  here 
thought  It  would  all  be  rosy  between  the 
two  races  But  lewer  still  thought  the  day 
would  come  when  a  warning  would  be  is- 
sued by  the  United  States  Embassy  for  staff 
members  not  to  travel  alone  in  Saigcn  be- 
cause of  recent  acts  of  violence  against 
Americans.  Last  month,  Vietnamese  stu- 
dents here  pulled  an  American  MP.  from  a 
Jeep,  beat  him.  and  burned  the  vehicle. 

After  the  embassy  warning — in  which  em- 
ployes were  advised  to  trave:  in  pairs — offi- 
cials were  embarrassed  by  the  .attention  it 
drew  to  a  problem  they,  naturally,  would 
wish  to  conceal.  An  embassy  spokesman  sa:d 
last  week  the  warning  v.as  actually  more  ol  a 
precaution  than  the  result  of  specific  anti- 
American  attacks  ion  which  ns  figures,  of 
course,  were  available  i  but  It  was  too  late  to 
convince  anyone. 

fGLY    MOOD 

The  warning  makes  sense.  The  mood  of  the 
Vietnamese  in  Saigon  has  been  mcre;isingly 
ugly  since  last  May.  There  are  fewer  Ameri- 
cans In  Vietnam — in  Saigon,  too — b'ut  those 
that  are  here  are  hated  more.  It  is  unsafe. 
even  stupid,  lor  a  foreign  woman  to  walk 
alone  after  9  p.m.  even  in  the  heart  of  down- 
town Saigon  Boys  riding  in  pairs  on  Honda 
motorcycles  will  try  to  snatch  her  handbag. 
The  same  boys  will  also  try.  and  nearly  al- 
ways succeed,  in  cutting  camera  straps  on 
the  shoulders  of  Americans,  and  even  pulling 
off  wrlstwatches  from  the  arms  of  men.  Theft 
Is  not  the  only  reason:  What  happens  in 
Saigon  Is  not  quite  the  same  small  mean 
crime  that  happens  so  often  in  New  York. 
Here,  it  is  a  way  of  getting  back,  of  showing 
the  Americans  that  the  Vietnamese  can 
threaten  them.  too. 

The  Americans  are  hated  now  because  they 
have,  for  so  long,  told  the  Vietnamese  how  to 
win  the  war.  Despite  such  assurance,  the  war 
is  a  long  way  from  being  won.  It  is  the  Amer- 
icans who  advise  on  so  many  things — how  to 
be  a  mayor,  how  to  run  a  detention  center, 
how  to  burn  marijuana,  how  to  pacify  a  vil- 
lage and  how  to  blow  it  to  pieces  if  that  also 
Is  called  for — that  the  Vietnamese  ache  to  be 
left  alone  and  to  divorce  themselves  from 
their  well-meaning  but  tiresome  allies. 

Some  Vietnamese  hate  because  the  Ameri- 
cans are  bigger,  richer,  smugger,  calmer,  be- 
cause they  have  ice,  telephones,  helicopters, 
medicines,  cars  and  the  conviction  that  they 
are  right,  even  when  surrounded  by  the 
wreckage  of  their  plans  and  the  failures  of 
their  charts  promising  certain  victory  and 
peace 

The  Vietnamese  are  not  always  fair  or  hon- 
est in  their  grievances.  They  rarely  blame 
themselves  for  lack  of  leadership,  for  the 
mess  in  their  own  country  in  the  last  15 
years.  They  will  not  admit  that  they,  toe. 
want  money  and  Salem  cigarettes,  hot  water 
and  tape  recorders  and  Hondas.  But  the  griev- 
ances against  the  Americans  are  there  and 
growing. 

CAUSES   OF  ANGER 

The  B-52  bombing  raids,  the  air  strikes  on 
villages  where  there  might  have  been  Viet- 
cong  but  maybe  not.  the  incidents  of  cruelty 
by  United  States   troops,   the  Phoenix  pro- 
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gram,  have  made  many  Vietmuiiese  angry 
and  outraged.  The  victims  of  American  ac- 
tions are  very  nvinierous,  indeed. 

Bui  even  ihe  Vietnamese  who  have  never 
been  injured  or  deprived  because  oi'  Ameri- 
can.-- have  c.iught  the  fever. 

Aatl-Amencanism  is  strongly  espoused  by 
the  Opposition  deputies  in  the  National  As- 
sembly,   as    IS    their    campa.ga   agaiiist    the 


Government  of  President  Thieu.  They  boast 
about  It.  as  though  at  long  last  they  were 
ready  to  make  their  own  decisions,  pay  their 
own  bills,  accept  their  own  risks. 

There  is  the  feeling  here  that  President 
Thleu  rather  enjoys  their  attacks  on  Ameri- 
can policy.  His  opposition  says  to  the  world 
what  his  political  position  prevents  him  from 
ever  expressing.  In  fact,  there  are  few  Viet- 


namese vsho  do  not  feel  that  the  Americans 
really  have  gotten  them  into  mere  trouble — 
forgetting  their  Governments  call  for  help  In 
1965.  A  typical  comment  comes  from  a  news- 
paper publisher  and  prominent  National  As- 
sembly deputy:  "I  don't  know  what  might 
have  happened  to  us  It  the  United  States  had 
not  Intervened  but  I  do  know  they  have  made 
the  war  worse.  " 
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The  Houie  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  otieied  the  following  prayer: 

Be  strong  in  the  Lord  and  in  the  power 
of  his  7;ii(/)if.— Ephesians  6;  10. 

O  God  and  Father  of  us  all.  we  thank 
Thee  for  our  hjmes  and  pray  that  Thou 
wilt  bless  all  who  live  within  our  family 
circle.-.  We  are  srateful  for  Thy  mer- 
cies which  di'.ily  attend  our  days,  for 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  for  tlie 
warmth  of  our  aflecticns  and  for  the  ties 
that  bind  us  together. 

Help  us  so  to  live  each  day  and  so  to 
love  one  another  that  we  may  never  be 
afraid  cr  ashamed  but  always  may  our 
hearts  be  happy,  our  tiicu  :hts  good,  our 
words  gentle,  our  deeds  genuine,  and  our 
ha.nds  ready  to  help. 

Daily  renew  our  strength,  replenish 
our  love  and  restore  our  faith  that  we 
may  face  Ufc  bravely  beca"a::e  we  face  it 
totiether.  As  v.e  come  to  family  reunion 
dav  this  Sunday  deepen  our  love  for  one 
another  and  for  Thee  that  love  may  reign 
in  ever>-  room  in  our  hearts  and  rule  in 
every  room  in  our  homes. 

In  Thy  Holy  Name  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
The  Journal   of    the   proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  annoimced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
acreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendm.ents  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(HR.  16915'  entitled  "An  act  making 
appropriations  for  the  legislative  branch 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1971, 
and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  concurred  in  House  amendments 
to  Senate  amendments  n'lm.bered  23,  32, 
and  35  to  the  foregoing  bill. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  On  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  1076) 
entitled  "An  act  to  establish  a  pilot  pro- 
gram in  the  Departments  of  the  Interior 
and  Agriculture  designated  as  the  Youth 
Conservation  Corps,  and  for  other  pur- 
pwses." 

APPOINTMENT  OF  MEMBERS  TO 
THE  NATIONAL  PARKS  CENTEN- 
NIAL  COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  2 'a),  Public  Law  91- 


332.  the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of 
the  National  Parks  Centennial  Commis- 
sion the  following  members  on  the  part 
of  the  House;  Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado, 
Mr.  Olsen.  Mr.  S.aylor.  and  Mr.  Skubitz. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  MEMBER  TO 
THE  BOARD  OF  VISITORS.  U.S. 
COAST  GUARD  ACADEMY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  tlie  pro- 
vi>ions  of  14  United  States  Code  194(a', 
the  Chair  appoints  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
Academy  the  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut 'Mr.  MoN.'\c.AN)  to  fill  the  existing 
vacancy  thereon. 


THE  INVESTIGATION  OF  ASSOCL'^TE 
JUSTICE  WILLIAM  O.  DOUGLAS 

iMr.  WYMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  material.^ 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  pub- 
lic account  of  the  fust  60  days'  activities 
of  the  House  Judiciai-y  Subcommittee 
chaired  by  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York  (Mr.  Celler)  .  charged  with  the  in- 
vestigation of  certain  allegations  con- 
cerning activities  of  Associate  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  Douglas,  for  some 
reason  failed  to  include  an  outline  of 
recommended  procedures  submitted  by 
me  in  May  specifically  in  response  to 
prior  request  by  Chairman  Celler. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Celler  subcommittee 
has  now  made  this  report  public,  I  am 
including  in  the  Record  today  in  an  ex- 
tension of  remarks  a  copy  of  this  letter 
of  May  6  in  full. 

To  this  day  it  appears  that  this  sub- 
committee has  failed  to  call  a  single  wit- 
ness, or  to  take  a  single  word  of  testi- 
mony under  oath. 

Conceived  in  deceit  in  that  the  resolu- 
tion that  it  is  operating  under  was  of- 
fered as  a  palpable  subterfuge,  to  avoid 
House  Resolution  922  and  companion  res- 
olutions containing  cosponsors  this  so- 
called  investigation  by  the  Celler  sub- 
committee makes  a  mockery  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  this  House  to  meaning- 
fully investigate  impeachments. 

Yesterday  the  chairman  announced 
that  there  were  going  to  be  three  phases 
to  the  investigation,  and  that  phase  I 
had  been  concluded. 

This  phase  staging  is  a  palpable  stall, 
to  protract  and  drag  out  this  investiga- 
tion of  Justice  Douglas  until  this  House 
is  out  of  session  and  it  is  too  late  to  do 
anything  about  it  in  this  91st  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  charges  that  have 
been  made  are  quite  serious  ones.  I  be- 
lieve testimony  should  be  taken  under 


oath  in  a  public  hearing  by  an  inde- 
pendently and  objectively  minded  com- 
mittee. I  hope  this  body  will  act  to  see 
that  this  is  done  without  further  delay. 


LEGISLATIVE  REORGANIZATION 
ACT  OF  1970 

(Mr.  SCHWENGEL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.  1 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  indicate  my  concern  over  the  progress 
made  to  date  with  respect  to  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1970.  While 
I  certainly  do  not  want  to  prejudge  the 
progress  we  will  m.ake  next  week,  our 
record  last  week  and  this  week  was  not 
good,  considering  the  importance  of  this 
legislation. 

The  subcommittee  chaired  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Sisk)  and 
our  colleague  Mr.  Smith  of  California, 
have  labored  long  and  hard  to  bring  this 
bill  to  the  floor.  Tlie  debate  so  far  has 
been  full,  fair,  and  constructive.  How- 
ever, I  would  hope  that  we  would  not  let 
the  initiative  for  true  reform  be  lost  by 
dragging  out  our  discussions  over  a  pro- 
longed period  of  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  would  be  my  hope  that 
we  will  devote  the  major  portion  next 
week  to  the  passage  of  meaningful  con- 
gressional reform  bill. 


THE    PRINCIPAL    FIGURE    IN    THE 
BOOK  "THE  REAL  ^L^ORITY" 

(Mr.  WHALEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.  > 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
trigued by  the  interest  generated  by  the 
new  book,  "The  Real  Majority."  coau- 
thored  by  Richard  Scammon  and  Ben 
Wattenberg. 

Several  noted  pundits,  including  Stew- 
art Alsop,  Richard  Harwood,  Frank  Man- 
kiewicz,  and  Tom  Braden,  have  referred 
to  the  principal  figures  in  this  book,  a 
"47-year-old  housewife  from  the  out- 
skirts of  Dayton,  Ohio,  whose  husband  is 
a  machinist." 

Since  this  lady  resides  in  my  congres- 
sional district,  I  took  the  liberty  of  check- 
ing her  political  alliance.  I  am  informed, 
Mr.  Speaker,  by  the  board  of  elections 
that  she  is  not  registered  and  therefore, 
not  eligible  to  vote  in  the  November  3 
election. 

CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  tliat  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 


The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

[Roll  No.  258] 


Anderson.  Ul. 
Anderson, 

Teun. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
.A.'hley 
Daring 
Be'.l.  Calif. 
nianton 
Hoggs 

Boiling 

Bray 

Brock 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Burton.  Utah 

Caffcry 

Celier 

flUsholm 

Clay 

Collier 

Conte 

Coiiycrs 

Cramer 

Cumiinqham 

Daddario 

Diwson 

Dent 


Di^gs 

Edwards.  La. 

l-:lcnt)orn 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

F.illon 

Flvnt 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Foreman 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Gallfianakls 
Gilbert 
Gold  water 
Gmy 

Hathaway 
Hebert 
HoUfield 
j  chord 
Jones,  Tenn. 
King 
Kleppe 
Kuykcndall 
Lone.  La. 
Lon  J,  Md. 
Liijan 
McCarthy 


Mav 

MeskiU 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Pollock 

Powell 

Price.  Tex. 

Qiilllen 

RiU'irk 

Relfel 

Rcblson 

Rostenkowskl 

Roudebush 

Roybal 

Ryau 

Scheuer 

Stafford 

Svniington 

Taft 

Teagne,  Tex. 

Tlernan 

Tunncy 

Welcker 

Whltten 

Wold 

Wrl-ht 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  354 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  mianimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
AMENDMENT  TO  TITLE  VII  OF 
THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE 
ACT 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  «S.  3586  >  to 
amend  title  VII  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  establish  eligibility  of  new- 
schools  of  medicine,  dentistry,  osteop- 
athy. iJharmacy.  optometry,  veterinary 
medicine,  and  podiatry  for  institutional 
grants  under  section  771  thereof,  to  ex- 
tend and  improve  the  program  relating 
to  training  of  personnel  in  the  allied 
health  professions,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  Senate  amendments  thereto, 
disagree  to  the  Senate  amendments,  and 
agree  to  the  conference  requested  by  the 
Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Staggers.  Jarman.  Rogers  of  Florida, 
Springer,  and  Nelsen.  ^ 

APPOINTMENT   OF   CONFEREES   ON 
MENTAL  RETARDATION  BELL 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  iS.  2846'  an  act 
to  assist  the  States  in  developing  a  plan 
for  the  provision  of  comprehensive  serv- 
ices to  persons  affected  by  mental  re- 
tardation and  other  developmental  dis- 
abilities originating  in  childhood,  to  as- 
sist States  in  the  provision  of  such  serv- 
ices in  accordance  with  such  plan,  to  as- 
sist in  the  construction  of  facilities  to 
provide  the  services  needed  to  carry  out 
such  plan,  and  for  other  p-arposes,  -with 


a  House  amendment  thereto,  and  agree 
to  the  conference  requested  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia?  The  Chair  hears  none  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Staggers,  Jarman,  Rogers  of  Florida, 
Springer,  and  Nelsen. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERSTATE  AND  FOREIGN  COM- 
MERCE TO  HAVE  LT^TIL  MIDNIGHT 
TO  FILE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  17333, 
INVESTMENT  COMPANY  AMEND- 
MENTS ACT  OF  1970 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimoas  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
have  tmtil  midnight  tonight  to  file  a  re- 
port on  H.R.  17333.  the  Investment  Com- 
pany Amendments  Act  of  1970. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  w-as  no  objection. 


ROGERS   PRAISES   FDAS   MOVE   ON 
DRUG  ABUSE 

(Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  hearings  on  drug  abuse  legisla- 
tion the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Health 
heard  some  alarming  testimony  on  how- 
diet  pills  have  been  channeled  into  the 
drug  subculture. 

Amphetamines,  the  main  ingredient 
in  diet  pills,  are  one  of  the  most  abused 
drugs  in  our  society  today  and  unfor- 
timately,  are  becoming  more  jfo  each 
day. 

The  diet  pills  are  produced  legally  be- 
cause they  serve  a  purpose  according  to 
many  physicians.  Amphetamines  are 
used  and  are  effective  over  a  short  term 
in  the  treatment  of  obesity,  according 
to  medical  testimony. 

But  these  pills  have  been  used  by  mil- 
lions of  persons,  both  young  and  old,  as 
pep  pills.  In  fact,  we  have  heard  that 
more  than  half  of  the  production  of  am- 
phetamines is  funneled  off  into  the  il- 
legal drug  market. 

During  these  hearings,  I  asked  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  to  study 
the  possibilities  of  limiting  ampheta- 
mines to  the  accepted  medical  uses. 
These  are  for  treatment  of  narcolepsy, 
hyperkinetic  children,  and  short-term 
use  for  diet  control.  I  also  asked  that 
the  labeling  be  changed  to  warn  of  the 
potential  danger  of  developing  a  de- 
pendency to  amphetamines.  I  personally 
feel  that  if  w-e  are  able  to  control  am- 
phetamines and  ch.mnel  them  only  to 
use  in  medically  approved  situations,  w-e 
will  be  able  to  successfully  eliminate  part 
of  tliis  Nation's  drug  abuse  problem. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  that  Commissioner 
Charles  Edwards  has  stated  he  pl?ns  to 
move  against  the  illegal  use  of  amph^a- 
mines  by  urging  tighter  control  over  the 
manufacture  and  distribution  of  am- 
phetamines, by  establishing  new-  labeling, 
and  by  w-arning  that  amphetamines  lose 


their  effectiveness  to  cut  appetites  after 
a  very  short  period. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  he  has  asked  in- 
dustry to  join  in  this  battle  by  volim- 
tarily  cutting  back  on  production  of  am- 
phetamines. 

I  think  that  the  action  taken  by  Dr. 
Edwards  will  prove  most  effective  and  I 
am  pleased  that  FDA  has  taken  a  positive 
step  in  controlling  this  widespread 
problem.  Commissioner  Edwards  has 
taken  leadership  of  FDA  in  this  matter  in 
a  positive  way  and  should  be  highly  com- 
mended by  a  grateful  public. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  TO  HA"VE 
UNTIL  MIDNIGHT  AUGUST  7  TO 
FILE  REPORTS 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  may  have  un- 
til midnight  Friday.  August  7,  to  file  cer- 
tain reports. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  17070, 
POSTAL  REORGANIZATION 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  <HR. 
17070^  to  improve  and  modernize  the 
postal  service,  to  reorganize  the  Post 
Office  Department,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  be  retd  in  lieu  of  the 
report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York': 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

'  For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  August 
3,  1970.1 

Mr.  DULSKI  i  during  the  reading  ^  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  statement  of  the 
managers  on  th-?  part  of  the  House  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPRiVKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my. 
self  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Sp>eaker.  after  16  separate  meet- 
ings and  2  weeks  of  strenuous  and  dif- 
ficult negotiations,  the  committee  of 
conference  has  compromised  the  differ- 
ences between  the  House  and  the  Senate 
on  H.R.  17070,  the  Postal  Reorganiza- 
tion Act. 

The  conference  substitute  was  ap- 
proved by  the  other  body  3  days  ago,  on 
a  rollcall  vote  of  57  to  7. 

The  conference  report  represents  the 
very  best  agreement  that  possibly  could 
have  been  worked  out  in  the  light  of  the 
extremely  strong  P'Dsitions  of  the  con- 
ferees for  both  Houses  on  the  principal 
differences  considered  in  the  conference. 
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In  ray  judgment,  this  final  agreement 
Is  a  reasonable  one.  Further,  it  repre- 
sents a  thoroughly  practical  and  work- 
able charter  for  the  truly  meaningful 
posUl  reform  that  the  American  public 
demands. 

NEW     L.-VW    SETS    THE    STAGE 

This  law  sets  the  stage  for  improving 
materially  the  efficiency  of  postal  opera - 
lions,  improving  tile  legitimate  interests 
of  all  postal  employees,  and  working  to 
the  general  welfare  of  the  Nation. 

What  tills  unprecedented  legislation 
provides  is  the  mechanism.  The  respon- 
sibility for  making  it  work  and  provid- 
ing improved  postal  service  for  our 
Nation  will  lie  with  the  management 
and  the  postal  employees  In  the  new 
agency. 

Improved  mail  service  depends  upon 
everyone  up  and  down  the  line.  That 
means  not  only  the  carriers,  clerks,  and 
other  employees  in  the  field  but  also  top 
management  at  all  levels— headquar- 
ters, regional,  and  local. 

The  opportunity  is  unprecedented  for 
both  employees  and  management.  The 
eyes  and  ears  of  the  Nation  and  the  Con- 
gress will  be  focused  on  what  these 
parties  do  with  this  opportunity. 

ONE    WAY    TO    CO FORWARD 

There  should  be  only  one  way  to  go — 
and  that  is  forward. 

I  will  not  dwell  on  our  long  and  often 
tedious  committee  deliberations  through- 
out both  sessions  of  the  91st  Congress. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  final  result,  as 
embodied  in  the  conference  report,  is  a 
most  worthy  product  of  the  best  in  our 
democratic  process. 

At  the  outset,  it  is  important  to  make 
clear  that  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill 
made  no  material  changes  in  the  ma- 
jority of  the  fundamental  policy  deci- 
sions contained  in  the  House-passed  bill. 

The  amendment  approved  in  the  other 
body  adopted  the  entire  broad  postal 
policy  uTitten  in  the  House. 

Except  for  the  title  "Board  of  Gover- 
nors." the  House  provisions  are  retained 
for  the  creation,  membership,  proce- 
dures, powers,  and  duties  of  the  govern- 
ing body,  chief  operating  officials,  and 
Advisory  Council  of  the  new  Postal 
Service. 

DEALS    WITH    SHORTCOMINGS 

As  the  Members  will  recall,  the  two 
greatest  shortcomings  that  have  hin- 
dered postal  efficiency  long  have  been 
recognized  to  be  the  lack  of  modern  fa- 
cilities and  the  failure  of  adequate 
financing  in  all  elements  of  postal  activi- 
ties. 

The  Senate  version  incorporated  the 
House  provisions  for  modernization  of 
facilities  and  equipment,  including  bor- 
rowing authority  and  budgetary  policies, 
all  substantially  as  written  in  the  House. 

The  Senate  version  also  conformed  to 
the  House  provision  for  establishing  a 
true  revolving  fund — called  the  Postal 
Service  fund. 

All  revenues  and  other  postal  incomes 
will  be  placed  in  this  fund  and  will  be 
available  for  payment  of  expenses  of  the 
Postal  Service  free  of  limitations  on  ap- 
propriations and  apportionment. 


KEYSTONE    TO    MODERN    SERVICE 

While  these  provisions  were  not  in 
conference,  I  cannot  too  strongly  empha- 
size their  importance  as  the  keystone  of 
a  truly  modern  postal  service. 

Finally,  it  is  to  be  recognized  that  this 
legislation  deals  generally  with  two 
broad  aspects  of  postal  affairs.  One  cov- 
ers the  operation  and  management  of 
the  postal  establishment  and  the  service 
it  performs  for  the  public.  The  other  cov- 
ers the  rights  and  benefits  of  the  750,000 
postal  employees  who  do  the  actual  work. 

The  new  policy  provisions  for  the  man- 
agement, operation,  modernization,  and 
financing  of  the  postal  establishment  are, 
of  necessity,  more  extensive  than  the 
provisions  for  employees. 

With  these  management  provisions, 
we  are  embarking  on  a  completely  un- 
charted course.  They  represent  a  radical 
departure  from  tradition  and  long- 
standing: practice. 

NEW    DAY    FOR    EMPLOYEES 

It  is  equally  true  that  we  are  break- 
ing with  the  past  in  terms  of  postal  em- 
ployee rights  and  benefits  and  the  ave- 
nues through  which  they  are  protected 
and  strengthened  as  needed. 

I  believe  we  all  understand  and  appre- 
ciate the  legitimate  aims  of  the  em- 
ployees with  greater  certainty  than  is  the 
case  with  respect  to  this  sweeping  re- 
organization of  the  Postal  Service  it- 
self. 

Therefore.  I  know  it  is  a  source  of  real 
satisfaction  to  my  colleagues,  as  it  is  to 
me  personally,  that  most  of  the  House 
labor-management  provisions  were  em- 
bodied in  the  Senate-passed  bill. 

Then  the  differences  were  resolved  in 
conference  so  that  the  total  package  con- 
forms in  all  material  respects  to  the 
House  version. 

HOUSE    VIEWS    PREVAIL 

The  general  powers  and  duties  of  the 
Po.^tal  Service  and  the  citation  of  other 
statutes  that  will  apply  likewise  con- 
form generally  to  the  House  provisions. 

The  only  exceptions  are,  first,  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  traditional  entitlement 
of  the  blind  to  operate  vending  stands; 
and  second,  the  application,  with  neces- 
sary exceptions,  of  the  public  informa- 
tion requirements  in  title  5,  United  States 
Code. 

The  Senate  also  accepted  House  pro- 
visions to  continue  many  existing  laws, 
including: 

Printing  of  illustrations  of  stamps: 

Postal  service  at  Armed  Forces  instal- 
lations: 

International  postal  and  money  order 
arrangements; 

Cooperation  with  other  Government 
agencies: 

Private  carriage  of  letters; 

Debts  and  collections; 

Transportation  of  international  mail 
by  air  carrier: 

Settlement  of  claims  for  damares; 

Nonmailable  matter,  including  master 
automobile  keys; 

False  representations  and  lotteries; 

Unlawful  matter; 

Prohibition  of  pandering  advertise- 
ments: 

Penalty  and  franked  mail; 


Free  postage  and  other  mailing  privi- 
leges of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces; 

Mailing  privileges  of  blind  or  plij-'sical- 
ly  handicapped  persons;  and 

Size  and  weight  limits  on  parcel  post. 

TRANSPORTATION     PROVISIONS 

In  the  field  of  postal  transportation, 
the  minor  differences  between  the  pro- 
visions in  the  House  and  Senate  versions 
have  been  resolved  relating  to  surface  and 
water  transportation. 

A  special  word  is  in  order,  however, 
with  respect  to  the  differing  versions  gov- 
erning transportation  of  mail  by  air. 

I  fully  recognize  and  respect  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  and  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
in  the  total  field  of  air  transportation.  I 
think  that  this  is  fully  demonstrated  by 
the  record. 

However,  as  chaimian  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  I. 
too,  have  a  clear  and  immediate  respon- 
sibility. 

OUR    COMMITTEE    KAS    RESPONSIBILITY 

This  is  a  responsibility  of  the  Postal 
Service  and  to  the  public  it  serves  for 
the  development  of  new  policies,  includ- 
ing correction  of  glaring  deficiencies  in 
provisions  for  mail  transportation  which 
now  adversely  affect  service  to  the  public. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  de- 
lays in  mail  service  which  cause  the 
most  complaints  from  the  public  do  not 
occur  in  the  post  offices — they  occur  in 
transportation. 

The  air  transportation  provisions 
carefully  written  in  our  committee  bill 
were  replaced  in  the  House  with  a  pro- 
vision that  does  nothing  at  all  toward 
speeding  mail  service  through  full  and 
meaningful  use  of  our  vast  air  trans- 
portation complex. 

It  would  leave  the  Postal  Service  ex- 
actly where  it  stands  today— in  an  un- 
satisfactoi-y  position. 

NEEDED    FURTHER    OPTIONS 

The  Senate  version  gave  some  recog- 
nition, at  least,  to  the  very  pressing  needs 
of  the  Postal  Service  In  this  regard. 
It  provides  certain  vei-y  limited  addi- 
tional avenues  for  the  Postal  Service  to 
contract  for  air  transportation — ave- 
nues that  are  sorely  needed. 

At  the  same  time,  it  does  not  abridge 
or  interfere  either  with  the  jurisdiction 
of  congressional  committees  having 
overall  air  transportation  jurisdiction, 
or  with  the  responsibilities  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board. 

It  merely  provides  a  minimum  forward 
step  toward  improved  mail  transporta- 
tion by  air  by  reconciling  the  postal  needs 
with  the  general  congres-sional  policy 
in  the  field  of  air  transportation. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  confer- 
ence agreement  is  a  sound  and  workable 
measure  that  will  serve  well  the  public 
interest. 

WORKABLE    AND    TR'.E    REFORM 

It  is  the  end  result  of  18  months  of 
most  diligent  endeavor  by  your  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service— 
a  period  v.hen  there  frankly  were  doubts 
at  times  whether  vve  ever  would  produce 
a  real  postal  reform  bill. 
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The  controversies  many  times  were  bit- 
ter, and  usually  were  frustrating. 

But  today  we  have  a  postal  reform 
bill. 

I  am  proud  to  be  the  chief  sponsor 
of  this  landmark  legislation.  It  differs 
from  my  original  concept,  but  I  accept 
that  Bs  part  of  the  orderly  legislative 
process. 

My  aim  from  the  outset  has  been  to 
achieve  postal  reform.  The  conference 
substitute  is  indeed  postal  reform. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  while  the 
bill  pleases  no  one  completely,  it  satisfies 
most  everyone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
conference  agreement. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DULSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  compliment  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  iMr  Dulskd  for  the 
outstanding  job  he  has  done  in  leading 
the  House  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  during  the  long  time  this 
bill  has  been  under  consideration.  I  think 
the  patience  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  t  Mr.  Dulski  i  and  the  work  of  the 
very  capable  staff  that  worked  alongside 
of  him  in  bringing  this  bill  to  the  point 
that  it  is  today,  should  be  commended, 
and  that  theirs  has  been  an  outstanding 
achievement. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  the  fact  that 
this  bill  was  passed  out  of  the  committee 
by  only  one  vote  shows  that  neither  the 
administration  nor  any  of  the  large  and 
powerful  postal  organizations  were  writ- 
ing a  bill  that  suited  them,  and  them 
alone.  I  believe  the  committee  exercised 
its  authority  as  a  legislative  body  in  a 
proper  and  responsible  way,  and  I  agree 
with  the  chairman  of  the  committee  that 
we  have  here  a  landmark  piece  of  legis- 
lation that  is  a  good  piece  of  legislation, 
and  one  that  will  give  us  a  start  in  rec- 
tifying what  wrongs  may  have  been  in 
the  postal  department  in  the  past. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the 
gentleman  in  the  well,  and  hope  that  we 
can  pass  this  legislation  today  by  an  over- 
whelming vote. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  remarks,  and  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  I  can  say  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  has  contributed 
greatly  to  the  bill  that  we  aie  passing 
here  today. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DULSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  commend  the  charman  for 
his  leadership. 

I  would  like  to  ask:  How  can  we  be 
sure  that  this  Postal  Rate  Commission 
will  be  able  to  stand  up  for  the  public 
interest  against  the  tremendous  pres- 
sures which  will  be  exerted,  and  not  sim- 
ply become  a  toothless  tool  of  the  third 
class  mailers  and  others  for  whom  rates 
are  set,  such  as  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  many  other  Federal  reg- 
ulatory agencies  have  become? 

Mr.  DULSKI.  As  the  gentleman  knows, 
since  he  Is  vei-y  much  interested  in  this 


legislation  and  proposed  an  amendment 
during  floor  debate,  the  independence  of 
the  new  Rate  Commission  is  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  conference  sub- 
stitute. 

We  considered  the  provisions  of  both 
bills  and  took  the  best  features  of  each.  I 
can  assure  the  gentleman  that  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  should  appoint 
a  Rate  Commission  that  will  look  out  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  public. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
hope  that  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Sei-vice  and  the  chairman  in- 
tend to  follow  this  up  and  make  sure  that 
the  Rate  Commission  is  indeed  inde- 
pendent of  outside  pressure. 

We  in  Congress  know  the  nature  and 
extent  of  pressures  which  are  brought  on 
Congress  in  connection  with  the  fixing 
of  postal  rate.-^.  The  third-class  mailers 
offered  to  put  a  large  plant  in  my  district, 
employing  large  numbers  of  West 
Virginians,  if  I  would  stop  working  for 
higher  rates  on  junk  mail.  Now  that  we 
have  an  independent  Postal  Rate  Com- 
mission, you  can  just  imagine  the  pres- 
sures which  will  be  generated  against 
the  members  and  staff  of  that  Commis- 
sion in  an  attempt  to  get  the  kind  of 
postal  rates  that  special  interests  de- 
sired. In  such  a  situation,  the  pubhc  in- 
terest v.ill  suffer,  and  most  particularly 
those  who  maD  personal,  first  class  let- 
ters will  be  forced  to  shoulder  the  burden 
of  rate  increases. 

This  is  why  the  situation  demands 
that  the  Postal  Rate  Conmiission  be 
composed  of  men  of  courage  and  integ- 
rity, who  will  refuse  to  talk  with  these 
special  interest  groups  except  in  formal 
public  hearings,  and  who  will  fight  to 
protect  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DULSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  raised  a  very 
important  point  about  all  these  lobbying 
pressures  about  rates  that  come  into 
focus  on  members  of  our  committee  and 
the  Congress. 

Now  that  we  are  going  to  have  this 
transfer  and  depend  on  these  rate  com- 
missioners, I  am  going  to  call  on  the 
President  and  I  hope  my  friend  from 
We3t  Virginia  and  others  will  join  me — 
I  am  going  to  call  on  the  President  to 
appwint  men  who  will  make  a  break  with 
this  tradition  of  the  past  and  make  sure 
that  we  have  a  model  regulatory  agency, 
and  an  agency  that  has  rules  about  ex 
parte  communications  and  an  independ- 
ence of  attending  industrial  functions 
and  full  disclosures  of  finances  and 
things  of  this  sort  so  that  we  can  have 
a  model  agency.  Otherwise  it  will  be  go- 
ing down  the  road  that  the  gentleman 
has  described. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I  ap- 
preciate the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona.  It  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  steps  he  has  outlined  be  car- 
ried out.  We  have  seen  many  laudable  at- 
tempts to  protect  the  public  interest 
founded  on  the  rocks  of  administrative 
neglect.  The  coal  miners  of  West  Vir- 
ginia had  their  hopes  raised  with  the 
passage  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Act  of  1969,  yet  that  act  has 


not  been  enforced,  and  miners  have  gone 
to  their  deaths  In  uninspected  mines 
which  the  law  requires  be  inspected  at 
least  once  every  5  working  days.  In 
countless  other  areas,  the  pohcies  enun- 
ciated by  Congress  have  been  imdercut 
as  a  result  of  powerful  pressures  success- 
fully applied  to  the  process  of  enforce- 
ment. 

I  therefore  will  join  in  a  strong  appeal 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
appoint  men  of  courage  and  integrity. 
and  issue  strict  orders  insuring  that  the 
members  of  the  Postal  Rate  Commission 
operate  in  the  public  interest.  This  Com- 
mission must  not  be  isolated  from  in- 
formation, but  must  be  insulated  against 
pressure. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  DULSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
now  in  the  well  for  an  excellent  report 
and  for  the  work  that  he  has  done  in  this 
field. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Sen- 
ate version  did  contain  a  provision  which 
would  make  applicable  to  the  employees 
the  provisions  of  title  VII  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  and  the  President's  Executive 
order  prohibiting  discrimination  in  em- 
ployment. 

Is  that  contained  in  the  Senate  ver- 
sion and,  if  so,  is  it  contained  in  this 
conference  version? 

Ivlr.  DULSKI.  Do  you  mean  in  the  con- 
ference report? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Yes.  is  it  in  the  con- 
ference report? 

Mr.  DULSKI.  No,  it  is  not. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Was  the  Senate  ver- 
sion retained? 

Mr.  DULSKI.  No,  it  was  not. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  DULSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  Uke  to  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  our  committee 
and  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
that  as  a  conferee  I  requested  the  Senate 
to  reconsider  its  position.  The  Senate  re- 
considered and  receded  and  agreed  to  ac- 
cept the  House  version  which  permits 
any  charge  or  complaint  of  discrimina- 
tion by  virtue  of  age,  sex,  national  origin 
and  so  forth  to  still  be  heard  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  where  as  I  pointed 
out  the  procedures  with  reference  to  the 
hearing  of  such  complaints  is  much  more 
adequate  and  affords  much  more  protec- 
tion to  the  person  who  is  complaining. 

Whereas,  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill 
was  most  restrictive. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  an  additional 
benefit,  by  having  such  authority  rest 
with  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  is 
that  at  this  point  such  complaints  are 
usually  processed  by  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment rather  than  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  within  6  months  whereas  a 
hearing  under  tlie  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  would  take  at 
least  22  months. 

Furthermore,  if  we  adopted  the  pro- 
cedure recommended  by  the  Senate,  all 
that  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  would  do  would  be  to  have 
an  informal  hearing,  and  upon  the  con- 
clusion of  that  hearing  it  would  recom- 
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mend  to  the  person  who  felt  aseiieved.  if 
he  was  riglit  and  the  Conimi5^sion  agreed 
with  him.  to  institute  suit  in  the  U.S. 
district  court  or  the  circuit  court  of 
appeals.  I  do  not  recall  which  one  was 
re<'ommer.ded. 

Whereas  under  the  House  version 
With  the  Civil  Service  Commission  re- 
taining authority  and  not  only  would 
they  set  an  informal  hcann^.  but  if  that 
claimant  was  foimd  to  b?  right  by  the 
Civil  Se:\ic-e  Commission,  he  would  be 
adv.sed  lo  nie  a  complaint  and  again  in- 
formal hearings  v.ould  be  had  and.  alter 
that,  there  would  be  a  hearing  before  a 
referee  who  would  recommend  his  find- 
ings to  the  Commission.  Finally,  the 
partv  would  be  advised  to  institute  a  suit. 
I  thin'.c  due  process  was  afforded  in  a 
much  bottcr  w.-.y  under  the  C:\il  Service 
administrative  handling  of  the  matter 
than  would  have  beer,  the  case  in  refc'- 
ring  the  matter  to  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunities  Comiv issicn. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
centlcman  will  yield  further.  I  would  not 
like  to  take  this  time  to  debate  the  merit 
or  lack  of  merit,  in  my  opinion,  of  a  civil 
service  type  of  hearing.  I  think  the  mat- 
ter has  tiiorouchly  been  t:one  into  by  a 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
caticn  and  Labor.  The  full  committee  has 
re;-orted  cut  a  bi'.l  which  will  transfer  the 
duties  of  th.\t  commission  to  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunities  Comm.ission. 
toi:etiier  with  cease  and  desist,  which 
would  correct  some  of  the  elements  dis- 
cussed by  th^  centlcman  from  Nev^-  Jer- 
sey as  to  the  deficiencies  under  existing 
law.  I  reccnize  that  this  is  an  issue 
which  is  somewhat  certainly  coincidental 
to  the  main  thrust  of  this  legislation,  and 
thi>  is  not  the  time  to  tiy  to  decide  that 
issue. 

I  would  simply  like  to  say  at  this  time, 
however,  that  a  bill  will  shortly  be  be- 
fore this  body  which  will  provide  for 
these  employees  a  full  and  effective  hear- 
ing before  the  Equal  Employmerit  Opi'or- 
tunities  Commission,  and  when  the  bill 
to  which  I  have  referred,  which  is  co- 
authored  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  'Mr.  Reip'  and  m.yself.  is  reported. 
I  hope  it  will  be  considered  on  its  merit 
when  prc.sented  before  the  body.  But  at 
this  time  I  would  like  to  point  nut  that 
I  be'.ieve  in  receding  from  this  particular 
provision  we  are.  to  some  extent,  givinrt 
to  these  empli^'yep^  a  rather  I'mited  hear- 
ing, one  which' the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion itself  has  said  there  has  been  a  lot 
of  foot-draeiing  on  by  various  agencies. 
I  certainly  hope  that  this  will  be  cor- 
rected, and  that  in  the  near  future  th  s 
body  will  have  an  opportunity  to  work  its 
will  on  this  particular  subiect. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  The  chairman  can  be  as- 
sured he  will  have  my  support. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DULSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mi.<ip -uri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate 
the'£:entleman"s  yielding.  In  prcienting 
the  ecnference  report,  if  I  under.-tocd  the 
gentleman  correctly,  he  made  a  favor- 
able statement  on  behalf  of  the  House- 
passed  position,  and  said  that  generally 
the  provisions  of  the  House  bill  had  been 
retained.  I  appreciate  the  need  for  postal 


reform.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  could 
explain,  in  the  statement  of  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  tlie  House,  wherein  it 
stales  that  the  difference  between  the 
House  bill  and  the  substitute  agreed  upon 
in  conference  that  by  actual  count  in  46 
instances  the  House  yielded  as  evidenced 
by  statements  therein  by  paragraph  stat- 
ing. 'The  conference  substitute  adopts 
the  Senate  provision."  or  "The  confer- 
ence substitute  conforms  to  the  Senate 
position."  and  only  in  14  instances  does 
it  say  the  same  about  the  House  position. 
This"  would  seem  to  me  not  to  jibe  with 
the  general  feeling  of  euphoria  that  the 
House  position  prevailed,  if  in  the  items 
in  contention  between  the  two  bodies 
there  was  such  a  lopsided  disagreement 
of  46  to  14.  Would  the  gentleman  com- 
ment on  that  and  perhaps  explain  it  for 
Uie  Members? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  Chairman  yield  to  me  to  point  this 
out  to  mv  dear  friend  from  Missouri? 

Mr.  DULSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  lUinoi.-.. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  \V*at  we  did.  may 
I  advise  the  gentleman,  was  to  yield  to 
the  Senate  on  all  the  httle  matters  and 
we  maintained  the  major  items  in  ef- 
fect—light-to-work,  for  example,  which 
the  gentleman  was  concerned  about.  So 
the  46  to  14  numerical  count  does  not 
Give  the  trae  picture.  We  were  gracious 
to  the  Senators  on  the  little  things,  and 
on  the  very  major  items,  the  guts  of 
postal  reform,  why.  we  heroically  upheld 
the  House  position. 

Mr.  ^L^LL.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  the  beautifully  turned  out  and 
properly  attired  gentleman  from  Illinois 
reassures  me.  I  only  wish  that  his  sar- 
torial elegance  could  be  borne  out  by 
fact. 

I  am  wondering.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  he  is 
referring  to  such  items,  which  I  do  ap- 
preciate, as  retaimng  the  right  to  re- 
form? 

Mr.  DULSKI.  To  what  page  of  the  re- 
port is  the  gentleman  referring? 

Mr.  HALL.  Right  now  I  am  reading 
from  page  79.  the  next  to  the  last  para- 
graph, where  it  states: 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  Sen- 
ate provision  with  an  amendment  eliminat- 
ing Members  of  Congress  from  membership 
on  the  board 

I  realize,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  may  have 
been  good  and  adequate  reasons  for  that, 
but  I  have  great  difficulty  in  reading  the 
statement  of  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  and  making  that  "gee" 
witli  the  fact  that,  for  example,  there  is 
no  right  of  veto,  which  I  consider  a  con- 
stitutional requirement  of  Congress  for 
postal  rate  determination  by  the  Postal 
Rate  Board. 

If  we  are  going  to  take  all  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  off  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil or  the  Postal  Rate  Board  and  wipe 
out — by  yielding,  and  saying  that  no  such 
is  contained  in  the  conference  report — 
the  right  of  appeal  to  Congress  or  the 
right  of  final  determination  over  and 
above  any  Postal  Rate  Board  or  indeed. 
the  Festal  Service  which  we  have  always 
had  since  we  threw  tea  into  Boston  Har- 
bor and  fought  King  George  because  of 
the  Stamp  Act.  in  the  first  place;  I  do 
not  see  how  we  retain  any  of  our  con- 


stitutional prerogatives,  let  alone  the 
right  of  this  body  vis-a-vis  the  other 
bodi'  in  Congress. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  an- 
swer the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Missouri.  When  the  conference  took  up 
this  matter,  we  agreed  to  require  a  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  Board  of  Governors  to 
override  postal  rates  recommended  by 
the  Rate  Commission.  The  conferees  felt 
that  they  h.ave  in.sured  complete  inde- 
pendence for  the  Postal  Rate  Commis- 
sion, subject  only  to  judicial  review  or. 
after  commission  reconsideration  at  the 
request  of  the  governors,  such  modifica- 
tion as  is  directed  by  unanimous  written 
action  of  tiie  eovernors. 

So  we  felt  that  we  are  not  only  keep- 
ing out  politics,  but  we  al.so  have  insured 
the  independence  of  the  Rate  Commis- 
sion which  we  expect  to  be  composed  of 
experts. 

I  think  it  is  a  good  comprom.isc.  As  for 
the  points  of  difference.  I  did  not  count 
all  of  them.  They  were  many  small  it^ms. 
Maybe  someone  did  keep  track  of  them. 
I  did  not.  I  thought  the  entire  gist  of 
H.R.  17070.  as  approved  by  the  House, 
was  pretty  well  retained  in  the  final  bUl. 
Mr.  ILALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  explanation.  I  did  keep 
track  and  I  have  had  the  advantage  of 
the  gentleman's  own  report  of  the  con- 
ference. 

As  far  as  keeping  politics  out  of  it  is 
concerned,  I  think  this  is  commendable, 
unless  that  becomes  a  matter  of  uiverse 
pohtics.  Then  I  think  that  is  damnable 
instead  of  commendable.  I  still  wonder, 
with  the  Advisory  Council  looking  over 
their  shoulders,  if  we  have  not.  in  fact 
delegated  the  authority,  which  I  think 
is  unconstitutional. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  iMr.  Gerald  R.  Fordi  . 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
and  deeply  grateful  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  OfRce  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice, for  yielding  to  me  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  this  confer- 
ence report  and  urge  its  jirompt  adop- 
tion. 

I  also  wish  to  commend  the  chairman 
and  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  for  what  I 
consider  to  be  one  of  the  truly  great  ac- 
complishments of  this  Congress.  The 
postal  reform  bill,  which  we  send  to  the 
President  today,  will  stand  as  a  landmark 
in  the  history  of  the  U.S.  ix)stal  service. 
This  legislation  is  the  product  of  sin- 
cere, dedicated,  bipartisan  effort.  Those 
efforts  began  with  general  studies  in  the 
last  administration  and  moved  ahead 
with  President  Nixon's  specific  legislative 
proposals  of  May  1969  and  April  16.  1970. 
Today  we  reach  the  end  of  a  journey 
of  tremendous  legislative  accomplish- 
ment by  sending  the  postal  reform  bill  to 
the  President  for  his  signature. 

While  the  final  conference  agreement 
before  the  House  represents  a  fine  com- 
promise between  the  work  of  the  House 
and  the  work  of  the  Senate,  it  basically 
embodies   all    the   recommendations   of 
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President  Nixon  resulting  from  the  un- 
precedented negotiations  between  the 
administration  and  the  postal  unions 
after  the  end  of  the  March  postal  work 
stoppage.  This  includes,  of  course,  the  8- 
perccnt  additional  pay  raise  for  all  Post 
Office  Department  employees. 

Shortly  after  he  was  inaugurated. 
President  Nixon  pledged  that  his  ad- 
ministration would  move  to  abolish  the 
political  patronage  system  which  has 
plagued  the  Post  Office  Department  for 
nearly  two  centuries.  That  was  accom- 
plished by  administrative  action  of  the 
Postmaster  General  early  last  year.  Un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  legislation 
there  will  be  a  permanent  baiTier  against 
any  resurgence  of  partisan  politics  in  the 
Postal  Service. 

The  Post  Office  Dcpartmient  is  to  be 
reorganized  as  an  independent  estab- 
lishment in  the  executive  branch  and 
is  purposely  insulated  from  direct  con- 
trol by  the  President,  the  Oflice  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  and  the  Congre,ss. 

The  new  postal  system  is  intended  to 
be  self-suiiportiii';.  It  will  h.ave  conti- 
nuity of  top  management,  with  all  the 
management  tools  and  flexibility  needed 
to  properly  mana.re.  It  will  have  appro- 
priate controls  over  its  expenses  and  its 
revenues.  It  will  have  a  workable  means 
of  raising  the  necessary  funds  for  facili- 
ties and  capital  imiirovements. 

The  new  Postal  Service  will  herald  a 
nev.  era  of  dignity  and  respect  for  postal 
employees  who  will  be  able  to  sit  down 
at  the  bargaining  table  with  manage- 
ment and  bargain  collectively  over  pay, 
fringe  benefits,  and  the  conditions  of 
their  employment. 

The  end  result  of  this  massive  reor- 
ganisation of  the  antiquated  Post  Office 
Department  can  only  be  a?  the  President 
anticii^ated — "a  truly  superior  mail  ser- 
vice." 

I  am  proud  to  have  been  a  cosponsor 
of  this  legislation. 

Attain,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  emphasize  that 
this  legislation  which  comes  to  us  today 
for  final  approval  after  many,  many 
months  of  long,  tedious  efforts  by  the 
committee  will  stand  as  a  monumental 
legislative  achievenient  of  the  91st  Con- 
gre.-s. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  I  thank  the-  distinguished 
m.inority  leader  for  his  kind  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  (Mr.  Olsen^. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
months  reorganization  of  the  Post  Office 
has  bc-eu  building  a  head  of  steam — like 
a  loconrotive  throbbing,  in  place,  at  the 
station.  Shortly,  the  train,  with  the 
grand  hopes  of  all  of  us  who  have  worked 
these  past  months  assembling  postal  re- 
organization, will  pull  out  of  the  station 
speeding  the  new  package  of  postal  re- 
form dov.n  the  track. 

But  by  giving  the  go  signal  today,  we 
should  not.  imagine  our  job  in  Congress  is 
done.  It  will  be  imperative  we  man  the 
switches  along  the  way  to  keep  the  postal 
express  on  schedule  and  headed  down  the 
track  that  v.ill  lead  to  better  public 
service. 

Congress  being  alert  at  the  switches  is 
all  the  more  imperative  when  one  views 
the  vast  powers  and  prerogatives  being 


granted  to  the  engineers  of  this  new  in- 
dependent executive  agency. 

Consider,  as  has  already  been  spoken 
here,  that  the  congressional  caution  light 
01  postal  rates  veto  is  switched  off.  The 
power  to  raise  up  lo  $10  billion  in  bonded 
indebtedness,  guaranteed  b\  the  credit  of 
the  United  Siates.  is  being  invested  in  the 
postal  service.  Congress  has  also  relin- 
quished Its  oversight  on  wages,  benefits, 
and  working  conditions  for  nearly  800.000 
postal  workers.  Remember,  every  leader- 
ship in  the  Post  Office  Department  in  re- 
cent times — in  the  last  30  years — has  op- 
posed wage  increases.  The  Congress  has 
liad  to  impro\  e  w  ages,  and  twice  by  over- 
riding Presidential  vetoes. 

Political  influence,  for  good  or  bad. 
thouc'n  removed  from  llie  service,  could 
nov,-  be  replaced  by  business  cronyism, 
and  both  the  ordinary  patron  and  busi- 
ness urers  of  the  mail  m.ay  find  them- 
selves in  an  unhappy  plight  if  the  new 
agency  runs  its  railroad  like  some  I  have 
seen  where  the  paying  passenger  is 
ignored  and  the  freight  shipper  gouged. 

The  warning  whistle  has  been  sounded 
many  times  during  past  months  of  de- 
bate. It  was  -■loundcd  as  recently  as  last 
Monday  on  the  Senate  floor  by  Senator 
Yarborocch.  He  had  printed  in  tiie  Rec- 
ord the  5-:,car  plan  of  operation  for  the 
new  postal  service.  In  essence  it  calls  for 
a  reduction  in  employees,  wages,  and 
service  to  the  tune  of  SI  billion  a  year. 

I  say  to  those  of  .\ou  from  rm-al  areas — 
as  I  am  from — that  it  takes  fcv\-  brains 
to  fi^iiue  where  service  will  first  be  re- 
duced, unless  v.e  form  a  vigilant  guard 
against  such  erosion. 

Now,  then,  with  all  that  criticism,  I 
want  to  say  that  essentially  I  agree  with 
the  postal  reform  and  reorganization, 
and  I  salute  the  fine  job  done  by  the 
committee  chairman,  Mr.  Dulski.  and 
mv  other  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
ai^le. 

I  cannot  send  this  legislation  on  its 
way  vv'ithout  a  warning  to  the  new  oper- 
ative heads  that  if  its  service  is  not  fore- 
most in  tiieir  operation  as  it  has  been 
for  nearly  200  years  then  the  Congress 
wiil  take  back  the  powers  it  has  given 
them. 

I  sincerely  feel  that  the  best  parts 
of  this  legislation  are  the  overdue  in- 
creased benefits  to  employees  and  the 
ability  to  raise  money  for  new  buildings 
and  mechanization. 

It  also  protects  preferred  rates  for  the 
next  10  years  for  religious  organizations, 
charities,  libraries,  educational  and  sci- 
entific institutioixs.  labor  and  veterans' 
organizations,  country  newspapers  and 
other  worthy  groups.  If  additional  pro- 
tection is  needed  I  am  convinced  that 
we  can  look  at  this  provision  again  in 
the  next  10  years  to  come  and  rewrite 
it  according  to  the  needs  of  the  time. 

An  unfortunate  omisison  from  the 
postal  legislation  is  the  improvement  of 
provisions  for  transportation  of  mail. 
However,  as  you  all  know  our  good  friend 
from  West  Virginia.  Harley  Staggers. 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce,  prom- 
ised an  early  consideration  of  the  needs 
of  the  Post  Office  on  this  subject  and 
that   promise  is   a   great   relief   to   me. 


When  I  first  came  to  the  Congress  I 
could  get  my  newspaper  from  Montana 
in  3  days  but  now  it  takes  5  days.  That 
newspaper  is  not  in  the  hands  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  more  than  4 
hours.  buL  it  is  in  the  iiands  of 
the  transportation  service  for  4  or  5  days. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  always  supported 
legislation  lo  improve  the  mail  sfr\ice. 
The  creation  of  the  Research  and  En- 
gineering Bureau,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was 
the  result  of  one  of  my  bills.  So  I  sup- 
port this  measure  today,  but  with  an 
honest  and  sincere  appraisal  of  its  faults, 
its  dangers,  and  the  need  for  Congress 
to  man  tlie  switch  handles  that  will  con- 
trol the  future  track  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  o 
minutes  to  the  distinguisiied  minority 
member  of  our  committee,  Mr.  CoREtiT. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speak- 
er. 

Mr.  SpL-aker.  this  bill,  when  it  becomes 
law.  and  I  am  sure  it  will,  is  going  to 
change  the  control  of  the  Post  Office  as 
it  has  been  for  181  years.  This  is  a  tre- 
mendously imiwrtant  step. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Montana 
pointed  cut,  I  tiiink  there  are  many  dan- 
ger signs  that  ought  to  be  emphasized. 
This  reorganization  bill  will  almost  un- 
doubtedly result  in  higher  rates  and  or 
decreased  services.  It  could  be  drastic.  I: 
the  eventual  goal  of  reaciiiiig  a  break- 
even point  is  to  be  reached,  the  governors 
of  the  Post  Office  are  going  to  have  to 
make  some  very  radical  changes.  Like- 
v.ise  they  are  going  to  have  to  pro\e.  and 
prove  quickly,  that  they  can  manage  Lhe 
Post  Office  belter  than  it  is  now  being 
managed  or  their  bonds  are  going  to  be 
awfully  hard  to  sell.  However,  with  all 
of  that  there  has  been  an  insistent  de- 
mand for  postal  reform.  It  is  in  response 
to  that  demand  that  all  of  this  work 
both  in  committee  and  in  conference 
happened.  I  believe  that  the  report  em- 
bodies as  good  a  piece  of  legislation  as 
we  could  come  up  with  at  this  time. 
Again  it  is  certain  that  for  many,  many 
years  there  will  be  revisions  and  amend- 
ments proposed  to  the  bill  we  are  pass- 
ing here  today.  As  I  understand  it  the 
Postmaster  General  has  already  an- 
nounced that  he  v.ants  to  have  certain 
amendments  introduced.  The  chairm.an 
of  the  committee.  Mr.  Dulski.  per- 
formed an  admirable  job.  The  confer- 
ence was  long  and  laborious  and  some- 
times quite  frustrating.  At  times  it  looked 
as  though  we  would  be  hopeles.sly  dead- 
locked. We  have  finally  hammered  out 
this  legislation  here.  I  signed  the  report. 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  have  to  recommend 
its  passage  but  I  do  share  the  concern 
of  many  that  tliis  is  not  going  to  com- 
plete the  job.  We  are  going  to  have  to 
be  back  at  it  time  after  time  Where  we 
have  made  mistakes  or  placed  cur  trust 
falsely  we  are  going  to  have  to  change 
it. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding,  as  I  would  like 
to  explain  why  I  am  going  to  vote  against 
this  conference  report. 
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As  pointed  out  in  separate  views  In  the 
House  report  on  the  bill  as  it  passed  orig- 
inally almost  unlimited  authority  was 
given 'to  tiie  new  Postal  Senice  without 
legislative  oversight  by  the  Congress. 

The  conference  report  has  now  gone 
further  in  that  now  we  have  completely 
given  up  our  veto  power  over  postal  rates. 
As  the  bill  passed  the  House,  the  Con- 
gress had  the  right  by  a  majority  vote  to 
override  any  change  in  postal  rates.  That 
right  has  now  been  removed  In  the  re- 
port and.  if  the  cost  of  first-class  mail 
goes  from  6  cents  to  10  cents  or  even 
15  cents  or  if  the  service  deteriorates, 
there  is  nothing  we  can  do  about  it  except 
to  amend  or  repeal  this  bUl.  I  think  it  is 
much  better  not  to  pass  legislation  than 
to  later  attempt  to  repeal  it. 

Mr  Speaker,  those  who  vote  in  favor 
of  this  bill  may  have  difficulty  in  explain- 
ing to  constituents  later  why  they  can  do 
nothing  about  increases  in  rates  or  elim- 
ination of  service.  Let  me  add  that 
roughly  one-fourth  of  all  civil  service 
employees  will  lose  the  protection  of  the 
merit  svstem  with  the  passage  of  this 
bill  This  protection,  that  has  built  up 
slowly,  will  be  eliminated  with  a  single 
bUl. 

In  my  opinion,  all  Government  agen- 
cies and  officials  should  be  responsible  to 
the  people  or  their  elected  representa- 
tives. That  is  not  true  of  this  new  crea- 
tion- .     ,-  n 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  and  urge  the  defeat  of 
the  conference  report. 

Mr  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  listinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers). 

Mr  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  no  need  to  say  that  I  was  sadly  dis- 
appointed and  disUlusioned  when  a  pro- 
vision which  had  been  voted  upon  the 
floor  of  the  House  overwhelmingly,  and 
on  which  I  was  assured  that  if  It  caine 
to  a  record  vote  would  have  l.een  defeated 
so  badly  that  the  committee  decided 
they  would  not  take  a  record  vote  on  it— 
and  we  argiied  the  point  on  our  side  that 
not  onlv  was  it  an  invasion  of  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreien  Commerce,  but  it  is  an  abro- 
gation of  the  laws  which  were  brought 
forth  in  1938  to  correct  the  very  evils 
that  these  gentlemen  have  put  back  in 
the  bill. 

I  said  that  crime  and  corruption  and 
pa>-ments  of  all  kind  were  then  in  effect, 
and  they  had  to  pass  a  bill  to  stop  thi^. 
and  this  full  committee  then  goes  right 
back  over  to  the  Senate  and  puts  it  back 
in  again.  And  they  can  make  contracts 
without  bidding,  and  that  is  against  any 
law  we  have  in  the  statute  books. 

There  is  no  competition.  They  can 
make  a  contract  under  the  table.  They 
can  do  as  they  want.  I  say  it  is  wrong 
that  they  can  bid  on  anything  they  wish 
in  that  manner. 

Since  this  was  taken  out  of  the  bUl. 
the  House  conferees  should  not  have  al- 
lowed it  to  come  back  into  the  bill.  But 
It  is  in  the  bill. 

Now,  I  am  not  going  to  try  to  recom- 
mit it.  but  I  do  want  to  say  that  if  this 
is  allowed  to  continue  in  this  House,  that 


from  now  on  the  different  committees 
just  might  as  well  say.  "Well,  I  am  legis- 
lating today,  but  some  other  committee 
will  legislate  on  these  same  fields."  and 
I  just  think  it  is  wrong. 

I  furthermore  wish  to  say  to  you  that 
on  that  ver>-  day  when  this  was  done,  a 
Member  of  the  House  said  to  me,  "This 
will  be  put  back  in  the  bill."  I  am  not 
indicting  anybody;  if  the  shoe  fits,  they 
can  wear  it.  He  said  that  this  would  be 
put  back  in  the  bill.  And  he  offered  to 
bet  me  any  amount  of  money— and  I  am 
looking  to  see  if  that  genUeman  is  here 
right  now,  but  he  is  not.  He  was  here 
a  minute  ago. 

He  said  he  would  bet  me  any  amount 
of  money  that  this  would  be  back  in  the 
bill.  He  said.  "I  know,  I  overheard  a  con- 
versation." . 

Well,  if  that  is  the  kind  of  thmg  we  do 
here  when  the  House  votes  overwhelm- 
ingly that  it  should  throw  something  out 
and  then  it  comes  back  here  in  the  same 
way,  then  I  say— what  is  going  to  hap- 
pen in  the  next  few  years  is  the  same- 
crime  and  corruption  and  brib«y  and  so 
forth  is  going  to  take  effect. 

During  the  consideration  of  the  postal 
reform  bUl   by   the  Committee  of  the 
Whole    House,    the    House    adopted    an 
amendment      to   the   transportation   of 
mail  by  air  section  which  was  designed 
to  preserve  the  jurisdiction  of  the  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee over  the  transportation  of  mail 
by  air  and  to  continue  the  present  reg- 
ulatory system  under  the  control  of  the 
CivQ  Aeronautics  Board.  I  stated  then 
that  the  crucial  issue  was  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  air  transport  system  and  the 
protection  and  safety  of  the  citizens  who 
travel  the  airways.  Any  chipping  away 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board's  author- 
ity, any  division  of  responsibility,  must 
ultimately  have  a  detrimental  effect  on 
air  safety  and  the  air  transport  system. 
We  have  a  great  stake  in  air  safety  and 
the    preservation  of    the    air    transport 
system   The  Members  of  this  body  over- 
whelmingly agreed  with  this  position  and 
rejected  the  provisions  which  would  have 
divided  the  Board's  responsibility  over 
air  transportation  regulation  with  the 
Postmaster  General. 

I  was  shocked  to  learn  that  a  major- 
ity of  the  House  conferees  ignored  the 
wishes  of  this  House  and  refused  to  work 
for  the  House  position.  Not  only  that, 
they  went  even  farther  and  made  every 
possible   effort   to   give   the   Postmaster 
General  even  more  power  over  air  trans- 
portation than  the  Senate  had  approved. 
This  situation  leads  me  to   raise  the 
question  of  whether  we  have  omitted  an 
important  step  in  our  House  procedural 
changes.  If  this  House  rejects  a  provision 
of  a  bill  on  the  grounds  it  was  not  con- 
sidered by  the  proper  committee,  how  can 
the  House  be  properly  represented  in  con- 
ference by  the  committee  which  put  the 
provision  in  the  bill  in  the  first  place? 
If  tlie  House  conferees  make  no  effort  to 
sustain  the  position  of  the  House,  we  ob- 
viously need  a  change  in  our  rules  so 
that  the  House  is  represented  as  to  those 
issues  on  which  it  took  a  decisive  juris- 
dictional position  by  conferees  from  the 
other  committee  affected.  We  have  pre- 
cedent for  that  and  I  think  we  should 
have  followed  it  in  this  case.  Obviously 


the  House  did  not  do  that  because  it  ex- 
pected its  conferees  to  go  out  and  rep- 
resent the  House— not  the  Postmaster 
General  or  the  Senate. 

The  postal  reform  bill,  now  almost  a 
reality,  contains  language  very  similar 
to  that  rejected  by  the  House.  This  lan- 
guage would  give  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral  contracting    authority    with   some 
limitations;    would,   in   effect,   make   a 
substantial  change  in  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958;  and  would  infringe  on 
the  jurisdiction  over  the  transportation 
of  mail  by  air  vested  in  the  House  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit- 
tee 32  years  ago,  which  committee  has 
guided  the  air  transport  industry  well. 
I  see  no  reason  to  parcel  out  jurisdiction 
or  fragment  responsibility.  Division  of  re- 
sponsibility and  a  lack  of  central  control 
is  what  led  to  the  enactment  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Act  of  1938  and  its  reenact- 
ment  as  of  1958.  This  House  may  think  it 
is  taking  a  forward  step  in  posUl  reform 
but  I  can  assure  you  it  is  taking  a  back- 
ward step  in  the  regulation  of  air  trans- 
portation. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
join  my  distinguished  chairman  in  pro- 
testing not  only  the  invasion  of  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  but  also 
the  great  mischief  that  is  being  done  by 
permitting  rates  to  exist  in  the  air  trans- 
port industry  as  a  result  of  the  author- 
ity given  to  the  Postmaster  General  here 
to  enter  into  contracts,  as  has  been  in- 
dicated, without  any  bidding  procedures, 
without  the  appropriate  hearings  on  the 
merit  of  the  rates  that  are  proposed. 

This  can  damage  an  industry  that  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  this  Na- 
tion— an  industry  which  at  this  moment 
is  in  difficulties  and  it  could  damage  it 
greatly. 

I  think  this  Is  a  perfect  example  of 
the  fact  that  if  this  House  is  going  to 
permit  through  conference  what  it  will 
not  permit  under  its  own  rtiles.  the  tak- 
ing of  the  jurisdiction,  then  the  com- 
mittee having  jurisdiction  with  that 
compensatory  matter  should  be  permit- 
ted to  have  conferees  join  in  the  con- 
ference so  that  there  is  adequate  rep- 
resentation and  expertise  laid  on  the  line 
in  the  deliberations. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Soeaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
remind  the  House  that  when  this  bill 
was  brought  before  us  recently  it  con- 
tained a  provision  that  would  allow  the 
Postmaster  General  to  negotiate  and 
that  was  put  in  without  checking  with 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  obviously,  obscuring  our 
jurisdiction  because  of  the  fact  that 
another  subcommittee  of  our  own  com- 
mittee held  some  hearings  on  the  bill 
pertaining  to  rates.  We  had  before  us 
representatives  of  both  the  CAB  and  of 
the  Postmaster. 
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We  specifically  asked  the  Post  Office — 
Did  you  have  a  problem  either  as  to  the 
scheduling  of  rates  or  the  mail?  He  said 
"No — no." 

We  asked  the  chairman  of  the  CAB 
if  they  had  filed  any  protests  with  hum 
complaining  about  the  outrageous  treat- 
ment as  a  result  of  the  poor  treatment 
and  handling  of  mail.  The  chairman 
said,  "No — no.  They  have  had  no 
protests." 

Obviously,  this  bill  was  designed  to 
give  the  Postmaster  General  this  kind 
of  authority. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
has  expired. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Could  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  yield  me  some  additional 
time? 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time 
is  all  allotted  and  I  am  sorry  I  cannot 
yield  further  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Gross),  a  member  of  our  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  say  that  I  can  point  to  one  good  fea- 
ture of  this  conference  report.  And  that, 
I  am  sure,  happened  quite  by  accident. 

The  House  bill,  in  repealing  and  com- 
pletely rewriting  title  39  of  the  United 
States  Code,  with  nearly  200  pages  of 
complicated  legalistic  jargon,  managed 
to  end  the  whole  thing  with  a  preposi- 
tion. The  conference  substitute  corrected 
the  grammatical  error.  Somewhere,  I 
am  sure,  some  strict  constructionist  will 
find  solace  in  this  accomplishment. 

Otherwise,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  was 
any  possible  way  for  14  conferees,  argu- 
ing around  the  conference  table  in  16 
long,  tedious  sessions,  to  make  a  bad 
piece  of  legislation  even  worse,  the  con- 
ferees found  a  way  to  achieve  this  re- 
markable objective. 

I  have  been  involved  in  the  complex 
problems  of  the  Post  Office  Department 
for  a  long  lime.  As  I  stated  on  the  House 
floor  when  this  bill  was  originally  before 
us  in  June.  I  have  sponsored  and  sup- 
ported legislation  intended  to  solve  the 
most  acute  problem  areas  in  the  De- 
partment, to  make  it  more  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  the  American  people,  and 
to  permit  it  to  keep  pace  with  techno- 
logical progress. 

However,  I  simply  cannot  in  good  con- 
science support  the  so-called  "total  re- 
form" concept  that  is  here  being  finally 
rammed  down  the  collective  throats  of 
the  American  people,  and  which,  under 
the  guise  of  "refonn".  will  so  seriously 
alter  the  concept  of  postal  service  that 
I  predict  the  wrath  of  the  American  tax- 
payers will  rise  up  in  the  years  ahead  to 
force  future  Congresses  to  put  the  pieces 
back  together  again. 

Here  we  have  what  is  unquestionably 
the  most  vital  of  all  services  rendered 
to  the  people  by  their  Government  being 
removed  completely  from  any  control  by 
the  people  or  by  their  elected  represent- 
atives. 

The  new  Postmaster  General — the  ab- 
solute car  of  the  new  postal  service,  the 
operating  head  in  whom  all  power  and 
authority  vests — will  hold  a  position 
unique  in  the  annals  of  American  Gov- 
ernment. 


For  the  first  time  ever  we  will  have  a 
bureaucratic  head  of  a  major  Govern- 
ment service,  appointed  by  and  serving 
at  the  pleasure  of  a  politically-oriented 
parttime  commission  of  nine  persons.  No 
elected  representative  of  the  American 
people,  either  in  the  executive  or  legisla- 
tive branches,  will  have  any  authority 
over  the  appointment  or  the  removal  of 
this  agency  head.  This,  I  suppose,  is  "total 
reform."  But  how  "total"  and  how  irre- 
sponsible can  you  get? 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  Members  of  this 
body  well  know,  it  is  generally  an  unpop- 
ular, uphill  fight  to  oppose  anything  that 
comes  here  wrapped  up  in  a  psKikage 
labeled  "reform."  Yet,  I  would  like  to 
trudge  uphill,  at  least  a  short  way,  to 
point  out  to  the  Members  a  few  of  the 
items  they  will  be  buying  if  they  approve 
this  "total"  reform  package. 

For  many  years  we  have  heard  over 
and  over  that  the  really  serious  problem 
in  the  Post  Office  Department  is  the  fact 
that  it  is  riddled  through  and  through 
with  politics  and  political  influence.  The 
original  bill,  proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion, took  care  of  this  problem  with  a  few 
short  paragraphs  of  well-soimding  but 
meaningless  phraseology. 

I  offered  in  committee,  and  the  com- 
mittee accepted,  a  specific  and  detailed 
prohibition  against  all  political  recom- 
mendations involving  not  only  original 
appointments,  but  all  other  personnel  ac- 
tions in  the  postal  service,  including 
transfers,  promotions,  assignments,  des- 
ignations, and  so  forth. 

My  language  was  carefully  drafted  so 
that  there  could  be  no  loopholes  what- 
soever. The  applicant  was  specifically 
prohibited,  under  threat  of  disqualifica- 
tion, from  seeking  such  recommenda- 
tions; the  postal  service  was  prohibited 
from  accepting  any;  and  everj'  politician 
in  the  coimtry  was  prohibited  from  mak- 
ing any. 

So  what  happened  in  conference?  In- 
credibly enough.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
ferees voted  to  water  down  the  strict 
prohibitions  against  political  infiuence 
contained  in  the  House  bill.  They  voted 
to  write  back  into  law.  specifically  ap- 
plying to  the  new  postal  service,  the 
identical  provisions  of  existing  law  which 
not  only  permit,  but  w-hich  encourage, 
the  political  "advisor  system"  imder 
which  postal  employees  have  lived  and 
worked  for  over  a  himdred  years. 

Tills  conference  agreement,  wliich  I 
anticipate  the  President  will  sign  while 
heralding  the  end  of  political  control  of 
the  postal  service,  contains  a  very  clear- 
ly worded  section  permitting  any  appli- 
cant for  a  position  in  th-  postal  service 
or  for  promotion,  transfer,  assignment, 
and  so  forth,  to  go  out  and  actually  solic- 
it recommendations,  and  another  sec- 
tion which  permits  and  encourages  any- 
one so  soUcited  to  send  such  recommend- 
ations provided  they  are  concerned  only 
with  the  applicsmt's  "residence  and 
character." 

Lest  anyone  have  any  doubts  what- 
soever, Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  this  so-called 
"residence  and  character"  provision  now 
in  section  3303  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  which  was  the  foimdation  upon 
which  political  Infiuence  fiourlshed  in 
the  postal  service  for  all  these  decades. 


In  essence  then,  the  conferees,  by  their 
actions,  despite  any  disclaimers  to  the 
contrary,  have  taken  care  to  make  sure 
that  jwlitical  recommendations,  for  what 
they  may  be  worth,  are  permitted  in  the 
new  postal  service. 

In  this  connection,  I  might  also  point 
out,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  quite  significantly, 
the  strict  antinepotism  amendment 
which  we  enacted  in  1967  to  apply  gov- 
emmentwide,  to  all  agencies,  bureaus, 
and  personnel,  including  Members  of 
Congress,  does  not  apply  to  this  new 
postal  service.  T  suggest  that  the  clean, 
fresh  breeze  that  was  to  waft  in  with 
the  advent  of  this  new  postal  service 
will  turn  out  to  be  as  polluted  as  ever 
with  politics,  cronyism,  personal  patron- 
age, and  nepotism. 

The  Members  of  this  body  should  also 
know  that  this  conference  substitute 
completely  and  quite  effectively  abolish- 
es any  congressional  control  whatsoever 
over  postal  rates — either  permanent  or 
temporary.  As  the  bJl  passed  the  House, 
every  postal  rate  increase  proposal  had 
to  be  sent  to  the  Congress  and  could 
become  final  after  90  days  only  if  either 
House  by  majority  vote  had  not  disap- 
proved. This  last  vestige  of  congressional 
control  over  postal  rate  taxes  is  gone 
from  this  final  bill. 

And,  I  might  remind  my  colleagues 
that  if  the  Congress  had  not  controlled 
postal  rates  this  year  we  would  already 
have  a  10-cent  first-class  stamp  as  pro- 
posed by  the  administration  in  April. 

The  present  Postmaster  General,  Mr. 
Blount,  testified  earUer  before  our  com- 
mittee that  a  postal  rate  increase  was 
essentially  a  tax  increase  and  had  the 
same  effect  on  the  econcwny  and  on  the 
taxpayers  as  a  tax  increase. 

How  then  can  this  Congress  possibly 
justify  delegating  to  an  unresponsive 
bureaucratic  machinery  the  authority  to 
levy  postal  rate  taxes  upon  the  American 
people?  I  suppose  the  answer,  again,  is 
that  it  can  be  justified  if  it  is  done  in  the 
name  of  reform. 

One  additional  item  in  this  hodge- 
podge package  of  reform  needs  to  be 
unraveled.  Let  us  look  at  how  the  con- 
ferees treated  the  problem  of  the  def- 
icit-ridden Post  Office  which  the  re- 
formers have  hsted  as  the  second  most 
acute  problem  after  politics. 

It  is  quite  simple.  The  conferees  decided 
to  provide  a  $1  billion  per  year  auto- 
matic siphon  from  the  Federal  Treasury. 
We  will,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Speaker,  be 
getting  rid  of  the  deficit  in  the  Post 
Office,  in  addition  to  raising  rates, 
through  an  annual  appropriation  for 
public  service  in  the  amount  of  $800  mil- 
lion, plus  a  so-called  revenue  foregone 
appropriation  of  about  $200  million — a 
nice  fat.  comfortable  subsidy  by  anj- 
standard.  It  does  not  take  a  lot  of  acumen 
to  figure  out  that  the  new  postal  service 
can  be  self-sustaining — completely  free 
of  deficit — as  long  as  it  has  a  pipeline 
out  the  backdoor  pumping  up  money 
from  the  public  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  probably  fitting  that 
with  the  dog  days  of  summer  upon  us. 
we  here  and  now  take  the  postal  service 
from  the  American  people,  from  the  Con- 
gress, and  from  all  reasonable  controls, 
and  launch  It  free  of  politics,  free  of  debt, 
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fiee  of  controls,  and,  certainly,  free  cf 
service  obligations  to  work  its  will  on  our 
American  society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  Senate  had  not 
already  acted  on  this  conference  report 
I  would  offer  a  motion  to  recommit  with 
niitructions  tiiat  the  conferees  go  back 
into  session  and  report  legislation  that 
would  restore  the  language  which  the 
Hou.-e  previously  approved,  giving  either 
body  of  Congress  the  authority  to  reject 
postal  rate  increases  if  a  majority  of 
either  tlie  House  or  Senate  was  dissatis- 
fied. 

What  would  be  the  situation  if  an 
agency  in  the  executive  branch  of  Gov- 
ermnent  wrote  the  tax  laws,  completely 
bypassing  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee and  every  other  committee  of  the 
House  and  Senate,  and  with  Congres.s 
powerless  to  do  anything  about  the  taxes 
tiius  le\  ied  by  the  Executive? 

Po.-tal  rates  are  no  less  than  other 
taxes,  levied  upon  the  American  people. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaki'r.  I  am  con- 
vinced beyond  any  doubt  that  this  so- 
called  reform  legislation  will  result  in 
less  postal  service  to  the  American  public 
and  at  a  much  higher  cost. 

I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  the  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Illinois  iMr.  Derwikski). 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
somewhat  at  a  disadvantage  following 
tl^.e  gentleman  from  Iowa,  because  tliis 
microphone  is  still  smoking  from  th.e 
vehemence  of  his  poetry.  However,  I  wish 
to  empha<i?e  to  the  Members  that  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa  is 
known  for  his  imagination  and,  tiiere- 
fore.  lus  de-:cription  of  the  bill  is  a  bit 
different  from  my  interpretation. 

I  believe  this  bill  is  monumental  re- 
form in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word.  I 
believe  this  bill  is  the  most  impre.ssive 
domestic  legislation  this  Con','ress  has 
enacted.  What  it  really  does  Ls  provide 
for  a  self-financing,  efficient  postal  serv- 
ice with  modern  management  and  labor 
relations,  v.ith  the  dead  hand  or  the 
live  hand  of  politics  removed.  It  has  the 
support  of  the  postal  unions.  It  has  the 
support  of  the  postal  department.  It  has 
the  support  of  out.-tanding  citizens  who 
have  woiked  for  years  for  postal  reform. 
Even  Larry  O  Brien  has  put  aside  par- 
tLsanship  to  .support  this  bill. 

We  have  somcth  ng  here  which  is 
worthy  of  coneressional  support. 

I  agree  that  the  ?ent'eman  from  Iowa 
has  properly  alerted  us  to  possible  pit- 
falls. Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
we  will  maintain  legislative  ovei.'-.ight, 
and  of  course  jurisdiction,  and  it  will  be 
necessary  for  our  committee  to  make  re- 
finement in  this  new  postal  service  struc- 
ture as  experience  and  developments 
demonstrate  the  need. 

I  trust  the  Members  will  properly  dis- 
regard the  critici.sm  of  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  members 
who  are  apparently  more  interested  in 
their  committee  jurisdiction  than  they 
are  in  having  the  public  receive  better 
mail  service.  Oiu-  committee  has  quite 
properly  relinquished  a  great  degree  of 
its  jurisdiction  in  the  interest  of  better 
mail  .service  for  the  American  public. 


The  point  that  has  not  been  stressed 
too  often  is  the  failure  of  Congress  to 
adequately  provide  for  the  facilities  and 
equipments  needed  to  move  the  mail. 
Therefore,  we  had  to  provide  for  the  self- 
financing  of  the  Postal  Service.  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  improxement  in  service 
will  be  recognized  by  the  public  and  the 
necessary  adjustments  in  rates  will  be 
in  proper  proportion  to  improved  service. 

May  I  again  reemphasize  the  key  points 
of  the  bill? 

The  Postal  Reorganization  Act  estab- 
lishes the  "U.S.  Postal  Service"  as  a  self- 
financed  establishment  within  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  Government. 

An  11 -member  Board  of  Governors  is 
given  all  authority  of  the  Postal  Service. 
Nine  Governors  are  appointed  by  tlie 
President  witli  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senat-e.  Not  more  than  five  Gov- 
ernors may  be  from  the  same  political 
party.  Tlie  Governors  select  the  Post- 
master General  who  will  be  the  operating 
head  of  the  Postal  Service,  and  who  will 
also  serve  on  the  Board.  These  10  Board 
members  elect  a  Deputy  Postmaster 
General,  who  also  serves  on  the  Board. 
The  nine  Presidentially-appointed  Gov- 
ernors ^rve  9-year  terms.  The  Postmas- 
ter General  and  the  Deputy  Postmaster 
General  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Pres- 
identially-appointed Governors. 

The  new  Postal  Service  will  become  op- 
erative within  1  year  from  the  date  en- 
actment of  the  act. 

All  employees  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment are  transferred  to  the  new 
Postal  Service,  wiiich  will  be  known  as 
the  Postal  Career  Service.  Current  em- 
ployees of  the  Post  Office  Department  are 
also  eligible  for  promotion  or  transfer  to 
po.sitions  in  other  agencies  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  for  wiiich  they  are  qualified. 

Political  recommendations  or  influence 
is  prohibited  for  any  appointment,  pro- 
motion, transfer,  or  designation  in  the 
new  Postal  Service.  This  includes  ap- 
pointment of  postmasters  and  rural  car- 
riers. Such  personnel  actions  will  be 
based  on  merit  and  qualification. 

Collective  bargaining  procedures,  as  in 
private  industry,  will  prevail  in  the 
Postal  Service  in  setting  wages,  hours 
of  woik,  and  other  fringe  beiiefit>. 
Labor-management  relations  in  the 
Postal  Service  will  be  subject  to  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act.  with  certain 
exceptions.  Postal  Service  employees  will 
be  covered  by  the  strike  ban  provisions 
of  Federal  employees  and  will  continue 
under  full  coverage  of  the  civil  .service 
retirement  .system.  Postal  employees  will 
be  free  to  join  or  to  refrain  from  join- 
ing a  labor  organization. 

When  the  postal  service  is  operative, 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  shall 
decide  in  each  case  the  appropriate  unit 
for  collective  bargaining,  and  the  suc- 
cessful organization  shall  receive  exclu- 
sive recognition.  During  the  transitional 
period,  the  Post  Office  Department  will 
begin  collective  bargaining  with  labor 
organizations  currently  holding  "na- 
tional exclusive"  recognition. 

Supervisory  and  other  managerial  or- 
ganizations may  consult  and  participate 
directly  with  the  Postal  Service  in  plan- 
ning and  development  of  policies  and 
programs.  Supervisory  organizations  will 


not  have  collective  bargaining  nor  the 
right  of  veto  on  any  decisions.  One  item 
to  be  negotiated  during  the  tran.>ition  is 
the  "compression"  factor,  wiiereby  a 
postal  employee  will  be  able  to  reach  the 
top  of  his  pay  grade  within  8  years  in- 
stead of  21.  An  8-percent  pay  increase, 
for  all  Post  Office  Department  em- 
ployees, is  authorized,  retroactive  to 
April  IC,  1970. 

An  independent  Postal  Rate  Commis- 
sion is  established,  composed  of  five  Rate 
Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, but  not  subject  to  Senate  confir- 
mation. 

The  Postal  Service  will  initiate  rate 
changes  and  request  a  decision  by  the 
Rate  Commission.  After  conducting 
iiearings  and  full  review,  the  Rate  Com- 
mission will  is-^ue  a  decision  to  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Postal  Service. 

Any  differences  in  rate  decisions  will 
be  settled  by  judicial  review  or  by  re- 
consideration. The  Board  of  Governors 
by  a  imanimous  vote  may  modify  deci- 
sions of  the  Rate  Commission,  taking 
into  account  postal  policy  and  tlic  need 
for  sufficient  revenue. 

Temporally  rates  mav  be  installed  un- 
der the  followinT  procedure.  If  the  Rate 
Commission  has  not  acted  by  the  90th 
day  after  it  has  received  a  rcque:;t  for 
chanees.  the  Board  may  place  into  ef- 
fect temporary  chances  in  rates,  fec^. 
or  service  classifications.  However,  any 
tempera rv  change  may  not  exceed  an 
inciease  of  one-third  of  the  existing 
rate  and  shall  not  be  effective  Icneer 
than  30  days  after  the  Rate  C'jm.m!.s.sion 
transmits  its  decision  to  the  Board  of 
Governors. 

The  special  consideraticn  now  given 
nonprofit  organizations  in  rates  will 
continue.  Rates  for  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions could  be  raised  in  increments  over 
a  lO-year  period,  but  the  rate  at  the  end 
of  that  period  could  not  exceed  the  "de- 
monstrably related"  cost,  or  the  out-of- 
pocket  cost  to  the  Postal  Service  of  proc- 
essing, tran.'=portation,  and  delivery- 
Overhead  cost-s  would  not  be  chariics  to 
these  mailings. 

Free  mail  for  the  blind  and  handi- 
capped V  ill  continue  under  this  le!;isla- 
tion  and  the  costs  for  these  services  will 
be  appropriated  by  the  Congress. 

Public  service  apprcpriaticns  to  the 
Postal  Service  for  thj  first  8  years  will 
equal  10  percent  of  the  amou.it  appro- 
priated to  the  Post  Office  Department  for 
fi.scal  year  1971— $800  million.  Tliis  ap- 
propriation is  intended  to  meet  the  re- 
quirement that  the  Postal  Service  main- 
tain service  in  rural  areas  and  other 
areas  where  post  office  and  other  services 
provided  by  the  Postal  Service  are  not 
self-sustaining.  At  the  end  of  the  8 
years,  this  appropriation  will  be  reduced 
by  1  percent  a  year  until  it  reaches  5 
percent  of  the  1971  figure,  and  at  that 
time  the  Postal  Service  shall  decide 
whether  it  can  further  reduce  or  elimi- 
nate the  appropriation. 

Long-term  borrowing  authority  is 
given  the  Postal  Service  for  moderniza- 
tion and  development  of  postal  facilities. 
The  bill  authorizes  the  borrowing  of 
money  cither  from  the  Secretai-y  of 
Treasury  or  upon  the  open  market  in  an 
amoimt  not  to  exceed  $10  billion  out- 
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standing  in  bonds  at  any  one  time.  This 
borrowing  authority  is  subject  to  an  an- 
nual limitation  upon  the  net  increase  in 
debt  of  SI. 5  lillion  for  capital  improve- 
ments and  one-half  billion  dollars  for 
operating  expenses.  The  Postal  Service 
may  require  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
uiy  to  purchase  obligations  of  the  Postal 
Service  up  to  $2  billion. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  postal  serv- 
ice should  refrain  from  expending  funds 
or  engaging  in  any  practice  which  re- 
stricts the  use  of  new  equipment  or  de- 
vices, or  to  enter  into  any  such  agree- 
ments, other  than  an  agreement  under 
the  collective  bargaining  provisions  of 
the  bill. 

This  Is  sound  legislation.  This  is  the 
result  of  18  months  hard  work  by  a 
committee  that  maintained  a  truly  bi- 
partisan approach. 

I  am  confident  the  Members  of  the 
House  will  approve  this  conference  re- 
port by  an  overwhelming  vote. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  I  should  like  to  associ- 
ate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  well. 

Mr.  Sjieaker.  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee. 
I  have  become  aware  of  the  need  for 
sweeping  reforms  in  postal  policies  and 
operations.  The  committee  held  exten- 
sive hearings.  These  were  followed  by 
long  hours  and  lengthy  consideration  by 
members  of  the  committee. 

The  ma.ior  problems  cf  the  existing 
and  very  antiquated  postal  service  were 
found  to  result  in  a  chronic  deficit  op- 
eration while  the  quality  of  service  has 
deteriorated  and  costs  to  the  American 
public  has  continued  to  increase.  On  the 
internal  side,  working  conditions  are 
poor  and  sometimes  primitive,  and  ca- 
reer prospects  are  bleak,  resulting  in 
extremely  low  morale  among  the  em- 
liloyees.  Hopefully  the  legislation  em- 
bodied in  the  conference  report  before 
U.S  today  will  correct  these  conditions. 

In  summation.  I  feel  the  committee 
under  the  cliairman.'^hip  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
DuLSKii .  has  done  an  outstanding  job 
on  this  legislation,  which,  if  enscted  into 
law,  will  provide  the  necessary  basis  for 
a  vastly  improved  and  modernized  postal 
.service  which  is  of  vital  importance  to 
the  continued  growth  and  well-being  of 
our  Nation  and  its  economy. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Illinois  yielding 
to  me.  and  want  to  associate  myself  with 
his  remarks  and  urge  adoption  of  the 
conference  report. 

This  conference  report  is  monumental 
in  scope  and  purpose.  The  new  Postal 
Service  represents  a  significant  reform 
of  Government.  Better  service  and  better 
conditions  for  employees  will  not  happen 


overnight.  But  the  time  to  be:?in  is  now 
and  is  found  in  the  bill  before  us  now. 

We  will  have  for  the  first  time  the 
removal  of  politic.>  from  the  Post  Office — 
a  goal  for  which  I  have  worked  since 
coming  to  the  Congress.  We  will  have 
labor  management  negotiations  for  the 
first  time  so  that  employees  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  bargain  collectively. 
We  will  have  the  needed  funds  for  capital 
improvements  in  the  Post  Office.  All  of 
this  will  come  from  adoption  of  the 
conference  report. 

The  action  today  is  historic,  and  I 
commend  the  members  of  the  conference 
committee.  President  Nixon,  Postmaster 
General  Blount  and  former  Postmaster 
General  O'Brien,  for  their  leadership 
and  initiative. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  jneld  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  in  the  well. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  reviewed  carefully 
the  conference  report  which  resolves  the 
differences  between  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate versions  of  the  Postal  Reorganiza- 
tion Act.  In  my  opinion,  this  reform  of 
the  postal  service  should  result  in  bene- 
fits for  all  of  the  citizens  of  the  Na- 
tion. Indeed,  this  reform  of  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  seeks  to  pattern  the 
postal  service  after  our  highly  successful 
business  and  industrial  operations. 

The  removal  of  political  influence  from 
the  appointment  of  post  office  personnel 
should,  in  itself,  contribute  to  the  sta- 
bility and  improved  quality  of  the  postal 
service  operations.  Authority  as  well  as 
responsibility  is  lodged  in  a  Board  of 
Governors  wluch  appears  to  be  quite 
comparable  to  a  corporate  Board  of  Di- 
rectors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  expect  to  see  many  in- 
novations and  improvements  in  the  de- 
livery of  mail  and  in  the  ancillary  ac- 
tivities of  the  postal  service.  Final  pass- 
age today  of  the  Postal  Reorganization 
Act  fulfills  another  promise  of  President 
Nixon  and  of  this  administration.  It 
seems  appropriate  to  observe  that  this 
is  another  example  of  the  broad  policies 
of  reform  w-hich  this  administration  is 
following  both  with  respect  to  our  do- 
mestic and  foreign  affairs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  approval  of  this  con- 
ference report  represents  a  landmark 
legislative  accomplishment  of  which  the 
91st  Congress  can  be  .iustifiably  proud. 
I  want  particularly  to  compliment  my 
colleague  from  Illinois  iMr.  Der\vinski> 
for  his  constant  and  constructive  sup- 
port of  the  principles  which  are  embodied 
in  this  new  law.  While  this  measure  is 
receiving  overwhelming  bipartisan  sup- 
port and  reflects  both  Republican  and 
Democratic  initiatives,  it  should  be  re- 
corded particularly  that  this  adminis- 
tration has  produced  both  tlie  wisdom 
and  the  courage  to  carry  this  legislative 
change  to  full  fruition. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Will  the  gentleman  leave 
his  remarks  in  the  record? 


Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Yes. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  just  want  to  know,  be- 
cause I  will  be  around  when  the  gentle- 
man has  to  eat  them. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  The  gentleman  is 
a  youthful  Member.  He  has  been  here  for 
many  years  and  I  appreciate  his  support 
and  confidence. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  should  like  to  com- 
mend my  friend  from  Iowa  <Mr.  Gross) 
for  having  made  an  outstanding  presen- 
tation against  this  bill. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  the 
remainder  of  our  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  <  Mr.  Udall.>  . 

Mr.  UDAT.Ii.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  near  the 
end  today  of  a  long  road. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Ml-.  HENDERSON.  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  the  conference  report  and  I  commend 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  for  his  out- 
standing work  on  this  legislation  for  a 
long  period  of  time. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  understand  that 
this  bill  leaves  the  Postal  Service  as  a 
little  island  in  the  whole  Federal  Gov- 
ernment exempt  from  the  antinepotism 
law. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Yes:  this  was  a  staff  error. 
We  caught  it  only  the  last  day  in  con- 
ference. 

I  join  with  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
I  Mr.  Gross  I  in  deploring  this.  I  pledge 
my  cooperation  in  seeing  to  it  that  this 
situation  is  corrected  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment. 

Tlie  gentleman  from  Iowa  who  has 
just  spoken  was  the  author  of  that 
amendment  originally,  and  largely  re- 
sponsible for  it  being  in  Federal  law.  I 
regret  very  much  that  this  is  not  to  apply 
to  the  new  Postal  Service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  near  the  end  of  a 
long  road,  today.  There  are  cynics  and 
skeptics  who  believe  that  this  new  postal 
organization  will  fail.  No  one  can  say 
it  will  not.  But  I  have  high  hopes. 

I  believe  we  have  done  a  really  respon- 
sible thing.  I  do  not  know  whether  this 
new  system  will  work,  but  I  know  the 
old  system  was  not  working.  I  felt  it 
was  time  that  the  American  people  and 
the  Congress  tried  something  else. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  my  friend 
from  Iowa  <Mr.  Gross)  that  we  will  have 
higher  rates.  Let  us  face  it.  We  wiU  have 
higher  rates  imder  this  new  system.  We 
would  have  had  higher  rates  under  the 
old  system. 

I  hope,  as  we  go  down  the  road  through 
the  years  and  as  this  begins  to  work, 
we  will  judge  its  performance  and  its 
rates  against  what  might  have  occurred 
had  we  not  passed  this  bill.  The  fact 
is  that  in  meeting  our  responsibiUty  we 
v.ere  going  to  have  to  adjust  rates. 

We  voted  for  a  $1  billion  pay  raise 
this  year,  and  earlier,  for  postal  em- 
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ployees.  and  the  money  has  to  come 
from  somewhere. 

I  expect  some  great  things  out  of  this 
biU.  and  I  believe  that  will  come  about. 

Let  me  hit  three  or  tour  of  the  hign- 

^"^Se^en  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
postal  employees  will  no  longer  have 
to  come  hat-in-hand  to  this  Con- 
Rress  everv  vear  in  what  some  have  called 
^coUecUve  begging.-  They  wUl  now  have 
collective  bargaining.  They  will  be  able 
to  Srgain  with  all  the  dignity  honor, 
and  power  they  have  as  other  labor  or- 
ganizations do.  This  year  there  will  be 
collective  bargaiiaing  under  this  bill 
which  will  reduce  from  21  years  to  8 
years  the  time  it  takes  a  clerk  or  a  car- 
rier to  get  to  top  pay. 

I  have  a  telegram  here  which  I  beheve 
aU  Members  received,  on  behalf  of  tne 
seven  national  postal  unions  represent- 
ing 700.000  postal  employees,  saymg  that 
the  passage  of  this  bill  is  necessary.  They 
oppose  all  amendments.  They  urge  that 
the  conference  report  be  adopted. 

Despite  the  cynics  and  the  skeptics— 
and  this  is  the  second  imixjrtant  thing, 
as  we  start  down  this  road— we  are  go- 
ing to  remove  the  evil  influence  of  poli- 
tics from  the  Post  Office  Department.  No 
longer  will  Members  be  involved  in  ap- 
pointments, promotions,  and  hiring.  No 
longer  will  we  see  the  kinds  of  situations 
in  wliich  the  Postmaster  General  is  one 
of  the  key  political  advisers  of  the  Pres- 
ident We  will  have  a  professional,  with 
a  long-range  contract,  whose  only  goal 
wUl  be  the  best  possible  postal  service. 

No  longer  will  the  Postal  Department, 
when  this  bUl  becomes  law.  come  last  in 
the  battle  of  the  budget  for  funds  for 
modernization,  for  capitalization,  and 
for  research. 

The  Postal  Service  will  be  able  to  raise 
UP  to  $10  billion  to  get  the  kind  of  mod- 
em plants  it  needs  to  do  the  job.  Never 
again  will  the  Congress  and  its  commit- 
tees ever  have  to  wrestle  with  these  ter- 
rible conditions  of  rate  settings,  with  the 
lobbvists  in  the  halls.  whUe  we  are  trying 
to  protect  the  public  interest.  We  set  up 
guidelines  and  say  what  our  rate  system 
ought  to  be  and  then  we  will  leave  to 
the  professionals  the  job  of  coming  up 
with  the  numbers  so  that  each  class  of 
mail  wUl  have  to  pay  its  own  way. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  conference  report. 
I  want  to  say  to  my  good  friends  on  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  the  men  who  spoke  from  that 
committee,  who  are  some  of  the  best 
Members  in  this  House,  that  we  have 
not  done  much  in  this  bUl  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce to  get  excited  about.  We  took  out 
the  nonscheduled  airlines,  which  was  a 
major  objection  they  had.  In  the  second 
place,  the  Postmaster  General  has  said 
that  he  cannot  use  this  provision.  So  we 
should  not  be  alarmed  or  defeat  the  con- 
ference report  because  of  this. 

Mr  Speaker,  some  15  months  ago  I 
Introduced  a  bill  which  would  have 
changed  the  Post  Office  Department  into 
a  nonprofit  Government  Corporation.  At 
that  time  I  stated  that  It  would  probably 
take  at  least  2  or  more  years  before  the 
proposal  would  become  law. 


Yet  here  we  are  and  this  House  has  be- 
fore it.  for  final  approval,  a  bUl  which 
substantially  reforms  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment much  as  I  originaUy  proposed 
I  feel  a  certain  amount  of  pride  at 
this  point  because,  on  January  3.  1969. 
Congressmen  Hamilton.  Waldie.  and 
mvself.  introduced  H.R.  1382.  the  first 
postal  reform  bill  having  the  kinds  of 
changes  we  have  before  us  today. 

This  moment  must  also  be  viewed 
historicallv.  The  Post  Office  Department 
is  the  oldest  Cabinet  position  of  them 
all  Benjamin  Franklin  v>as  our  first  Post- 
master General  going  all  the  way  back  to 
1774  So  we  are  truly  making  a  historic 
change  here  today.  A  fundamental  struc- 
ture of  American  Government  is  abol- 
ished and  a  new  Postal  Service  will  take 
its  place.  ^         .  ^.^ 

Let  me  highlight  just  a  few  of  the 
remarkable  and  I  think  wholesome 
changes  we  wUl  have  brought  when  this 
bill  becomes  law: 

The  750.000  postal  employees  will  no 
longer  have  to  come  hat  in  hand  to  Con- 
gress in  annual  collective  begging.  They 
will  have  the  dignity  and  power  other  la- 
bor tinions  have  across  the  bargaining 
Uble.  And  the  first  round  of  unprece- 
dented Federal  employee  collective  bar- 
gaining this  year  is  mandated  to  end  the 
ridiculous  step  advancement  system 
which  requires  a  man  a  minimum  of  21 
vears  to  reach  top  pay  as  clerk  or  carrier. 
One  worker  of  every  six  employed  today 
is  emploved  by  State.  Federal,  or  local 
government.  This  legislation  may  weU 
point  the  way  for  resolution  of  public 
employee  disputes  in  futiu-e  years. 

With  one  stroke  we  will  have  virtually 
removed  750.000  fine  Americans  from 
political  influences  on  hiring  and  promo- 
tion. We  will  have  removed  Senators  and 
U  S  Representatives  and  all  kind  of  po- 
litical party  officials  from  the  pressures 
of  political  friends  seeking  appointments 
and  advancement  in  the  postal  service. 
No  longer  wUl  it  be  possible  for  a  Post- 
master General  to  be  as  in  past  genera- 
tions, the  major  political  adviser  to  the 
President. 

No  longer  will  the  postal  service,  des- 
perate for  capital  to  modernize,  expand 
and  research  new  methods,  have  to  come 
in  last  at  the  budget  table.  Its  managers 
can  issue  bonds  for  the  kind  of  huge  new 
construction  program  which  I  anticipate 
over  the  next  decade  or  so.  The  postal 
service  will  be  able  to  sell  properly  situ- 
ated downtown  marble  monuments  and 
build  new,  efficient  properly  located  fa- 
cilities. 

Never  again,  hopefully,  will  Congress 
and  its  committees  have  the  impossible 
job  of  setting  postal  rates  imder  the 
relentless  pressures  of  the  lobbyists  for 
the  big  mail  users,  a  process  in  which  the 
public  Interest  in  fair  rates  and  each  class 
paying  its  own  way,  often  was  over- 
shadowed. In  this  bill  we  have  outlined 
the  principles  on  which  a  fair  rate  struc- 
ture is  to  be  built;  we  have  delegated  to 
impartial  professionals  in  a  new  postal 
rate  commission  the  job  of  coming  up 
with  the  right  rates  to  meet  those  con- 
gressional guidelines  and  standards. 

As  a  Member  of  this  House  who  has 
been  closely  involved  in  this  enUre  ef- 
fort. I  feel  it  is  important  that  we  under- 


stand exacUy  what  is  being  accomplished 
by  our  vote  today.  This  is  too  important 
a  moment  to  simply  agree  to  pass  this  bUl 
on  to  the  President  without  reflectmg,  m 
some  detaU.  exactly  what  the  managers 
of  this  biU  have  tried  to  accomphsh. 

You  have  before  you  the  statement  or 
the  House  managers  in  which  appear  the 
major  provisions  of  the  bill  the  conferees 
decided  upon.  Let  me  share  with  you  as 
part  of  the  legislative  history,  some  or 
my  views,  bearing  directly  on  the  mtent 
of  this  legislation.  ^  .  .v.        ,„ 

We  began  by  agreeing  that  the  prin- 
cipal problem  facing  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment was  one  of  no  control.  There  is 
now  no  real  control  over  the  costs  in- 
curred by  the  Department,  especially  m 
the  area  of  labor  costs,  and  there  is  UtUe 
control  over  the  price  charged  for  the 
services  rendered.  A  major  goal  of  the 
conferees  was  to  establish  in  postal  man- 
agement the  requisite  tools  to  accomplish 
these  aims.  ^       .  . 

Therefore,  the  first  step  was  to  estab- 
lish a  structure  which  could  begm  to  re- 
gain control  over  the  operations  of  this 
huge  establishment  of  750,000  employees. 
Thus  we  established  a  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors and  authorized  them  to  run  the 
Postal  Service  and  to  appoint  the  nec^- 
sary  executive  officers  to  perform  the 
daily  functions  of  the  Service.  At  the 
same  time,  by  specificaUy  noting  m  our 
discussions  that  the  Postmaster  General 
could  also  chair  the  Board  of  Goyemors. 
we  provided  that  the  responsibihUes  lie 
with  the  Postmaster  General  as  the  pri- 
mary operating  head  of  the  service^ 

We  noted  in  our  discussions  that  the 
Board  consists  of  part-time  employees 
whose  duty  it  is  to  provide  overaU  policy 
guidance  except  in  that  special  case  of 
rate-setting,  where  the  authority  of  the 
Governors  is  paramount. 

Both  bills  originally  presented  to  tne 
conferees  envisioned  that  the  Presiden- 
Ually  appointed  Governors  would  serve 
on  a  part-time  basis.  Since  they  are  ex- 
pressly permitted  to  engage  in  outside 
employment  as  other  special  Govermnent 
employees  may  do,  their  compensation 
was  set  as  a  combination  of  a  yearly  re- 
tainer of  $10,000  and  a  fee  of  $300  for 
each  meeting  they  attended  up  to  a  11m- 
itaUon  of  30  meetings  per  year— 60  dur- 
ing the  first  2  years. 

We  created  this  new  structure  with  ex- 
plicit directions  that  they  engage  in  col- 
lective bargaining  with  recognized  em- 
ployee organizations,  while  retaining  spe- 
cial guarantees  for  our  veterans  who 
work  for  the  Postal  Service. 

The  long-standing  preference  eligible 
rights,  guaranteed  by  law,  cannot  be 
changed  by  any  coUective  bargaining. 
Therefore,  it  was  decided  that  when  the 
Postal  Service  administers  an  examina- 
tion to  fill  a  position,  preference  eligibles 
will  receive  the  five  and  ten  point  credits 
now  provided  by  law  in  the  case  of  Civil 
Service  examinations  for  entrance  into 
the  competitive  service.  In  addition,  we 
continued  the  guarantee  that  veterMis 
who  are  preference  eligible  will  retain  the 
special  reemployment  rights  and  appeal 
rights  they  now  have. 

The  collective  bargaining  we  speak  of 
In  this  section  is  historic.  It  sets  a  new 
standard  for  Federal  employ-labor  rela- 
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tions  which  should  reap  benefits  for  em- 
ployee and  employer  alike.  We  have  es- 
tablished a  system  which  should  allow 
the  employees  to  enter  this  new  era  with 
renewed  vigor  and  a  determination  to 
make  the  Postal  Service  one  of  the  finest 
careers  a  man  can  aspire  toward. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  the  success  or 
failure  of  this  new  Service  will  depend  to 
a  large  extent  on  the  good  will  of  the 
employees.  They  must  work  hand-in- 
hand  with  the  management  team  to  ac- 
complish the  common  goals. 

This  teamwork  is  especially  essential 
for  the  supervisory  and  managerial  work- 
force. As  an  integral  part  of  the  manage- 
ment team,  they  must  work  closely  with 
the  Postmaster  General  to  accomplish 
the  needed  reforms  all  agree  must  occur. 
We  have,  for  the  first  time,  given  man- 
agement the  tools  they  need  to  create 
an  effective  supervisory  force.  The  sui>er- 
visors  will  now  be  able  to  super\1se  and 
working,  with  management,  the  Service 
will  be  much  improved. 

That  is  why  the  conferees  imequiv- 
ocally  decided  that  the  supervisors,  as 
part  of  management,  had  no  need  for 
any  form  of  collective  bargaining.  What 
they  did  need  was  specific  language 
which  guaranteed  to  their  recognized 
professional  organization,  the  ability  to 
consult  with  management  prior  to  any 
personnel  decisions  which  might  affect 
their  members.  The  important  thing  to 
recognize  is  that  the  supervisors  can  now 
look  to  management  and  really  know 
they  are  part  of  that  side  of  employee- 
employer  relations.  In  this  way,  both  the 
Postal  Service  and  the  employees  will  be 
benefited. 

Let  me  observe  that  there  has  been 
great  speculation  about  the  future  of 
postal  unions  under  this  new  authority. 
I  am  convinced  that  it  is  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  Postal  Service  to  ultimately 
have  one  large  union  representing  all  em- 
ployees subject  to  collective  bargaining. 

While  the  Senate  had  provisions  in  its 
bill  to  allow  only  national  craft  recog- 
nition, the  House  allowed  the  Nationsd 
Labor  Relations  Board  to  decide  the  ap- 
propriate unit.  In  the  conference,  the 
House  version  prevailed.  Some  have  in- 
terpreted this  to  mean  that  we  believe  the 
NLRB  should  decide  on  local  units  as  ap- 
propriate imits  for  purposes  of  collective 
bargaining.  Nothing  could  be  more  mis- 
taken. What  the  conferees  meant  is  that 
the  NLRB  should  apply  those  guidelines 
normally  apphed  in  the  private  sector 
and  decide  the  appropriate  imit  on  that 
basis.  They  should  not  look  to  the  fact 
that  the  House  prevailed  in  this  area  as 
any  indictor  of  preference  for  national  or 
local  units,  craft  or  otherwise. 

During  the  conference  there  wsis  a 
great  deal  of  discussion  of  the  personnel 
section  of  this  legislation  and  there 
seemed  to  be  unanimity  of  feeling  that 
this  was  the  key  to  success  for  the  new 
Postal  Service.  If  employee -management 
relations  can  get  off  to  a  good  start,  from 
the  very  beginning,  there  will  be  an  at- 
titude of  good  will  that  cannot  but  help 
in  other  areas  of  postal  operations.  It  is 
my  hope  that  both  sides  will  go  into  the 
first  collective  bargaining  sessions  with 
this  in  mind. 
The  second  major  section  of  the  bill 


dealt  with  the  transportation  of  the  mail. 
The  Post  Office  Department  has  historic- 
ally been  hampered  in  their  ability  to 
move  the  mail  due  to  general  lack  of 
contract  authority  at  rates  less  than 
those  set  by  the  independent  regulatory 
agencies. 

The  House  bill  originally  gave  the 
Postal  Service  the  needed  flexibility  in 
the  area  of  surface  transportation.  We 
have  been  fortunate  to  continue  that 
flexibility  in  this  final  version.  However, 
we  were  unable  to  substantially  broaden 
the  Postal  Service's  authority  in  the 
area  of  air  transportation.  One  basic 
reason  was  the  insistence  that  the  CAB 
could  be  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the 
Service  if  only  they  were  requested  to 

I  would  hope  that  the  Postal  Service, 
working  with  the  CAB.  can  provide  the 
necessary  air  service  to  move  the  mail  as 
expeditiously  as  possible.  At  the  same 
time,  I  would  hope  the  CAB  would  not 
saddle  the  Postal  Service  with  outra- 
geous and  exorbitant  rates  that  would 
have  to  be  paid  in  order  to  get  the  neces- 
sary service.  Working  together,  with 
both  sides  acting  in  good  faith,  there 
is  a  possibility  that  the  American  citi- 
zenry will  finally  get  the  kind  of  service 
they  deserve.  I  will  be  watehing  this 
phase  of  the  new  Postal  Service  care- 
fully and  will  not  hesitate  to  suggest  ad- 
ditional legislation  if  the  Postal  Service 
continues  to  be  hampered  by  lack  of  flex- 
ibility and  control  in  the  area  of  air 
transportation  of  mail. 

A  vital  part  of  this  bill,  which  goes  to 
the  very  heart  of  postal  reform,  is  the 
method  of  setting  new  postal  rates.  In 
the  bill  before  you,  we  establish  a  Postal 
Rate  Commission  composed  of  five  men 
appointed,  without  Senate  confirmation, 
by  the  President. 

From  the  very  beginning,  there  was 
widespread  agreement  between  House 
and  Senate  conferees  that  Congress 
should  lay  down  broad  policy  guidelines 
and  that  we  leave  the  appUcation  of  those 
poUcies  to  full-time,  professional  rate 
commissioners.  It  was  emphasized  that 
Congress  must  be  taken  out  of  the  rate- 
making  procedure  once  and  for  sill.  The 
reason  for  this  is  clear:  Fixing  postal 
rates  under  intense  lobbying  pressures, 
as  done  in  the  past,  produces  neither 
fair  and  adequate  rates,  nor  does  much 
to  strengthen  the  role  of  Congress. 

The  key  point,  of  course,  is  not  just  to 
rid  Congress  of  this  ratemaking  process 
but  to  also  create  a  mechanism  that  will 
prevent  future  injustices  from  occur- 
ring at  the  Rate  Commissioner's  level. 

It  would  be  just  as  harmful  to  move 
the  arena  of  unethical  influence  over 
postal  rates  from  the  Congress  and  then 
allow  those  same  influences  to  permeate 
the  Rate  Commission  structure. 

Therefore,  as  a  general  statement,  I 
would  hope  the  President  would  urge 
and  require  that  his  appointed  Rate 
Commissioners  be  covered  by,  adopt  and 
enforce  for  their  employees,  a  stringent 
model  code  of  ethics  that  could  ulti- 
mately cover  the  entire  range  of  admin- 
istrative and  regulatory  agencies. 

This  model  code  would  require  com- 
plete financial  disclosure  prior  to  ap- 
pointment and  thereafter  on  a  regular 


basis.  All  ex  parte  contacts  would  be 
limited  and  complete  public  records  kept 
of  those  that  did  occur;  any  meetings, 
conventions,  et  cetera  attended  by  em- 
ployees and  Commissioners  would  be 
strictly  monitored  and  most  importantly, 
all  votes  taken  by  the  Commissioners 
would  be  made  public. 

Above  all  else,  the  President  must 
make  sure  that  his  appointees  to  this 
Commission  not  only  be  clean  and  above 
suspicion  in  all  respects,  but  that  they 
avoid  the  appearance  of  improper  quali- 
fications or  behavior  during  their  term  of 
office. 

These  kind  of  regulations  may  seem 
imduly  harsh,  but.  in  the  light  of  recent 
disclosures  at  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  elsewhere,  they  seem 
e%-en  more  necessary. 

The  Rate  Commission  we  establish  by 
this  bill  is  designed  to  provide  the  ex- 
pertise and  hearings  necessary  to  present 
to  the  Board  of  Governors  the  best  pos- 
sible set  of  recommended  rates  in  line 
with  the  policy  guidelines  established  by 
this  bill. 

So  that  the  Members  imderstand  ex- 
actly how  postal  rates  would  be  changed, 
let  me  outline  a  typical  rate  procedure 
for  you. 

First  of  all,  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Postal  Service  would  review  their 
needs  in  terms  of  finances,  services,  mar- 
ketabiUty  of  their  product,  et  cetera,  and 
then  present  to  the  Rate  Commissioners 
their  recommendations  for  a  rate  change. 

This  recommendation  could  be  broad- 
based  dealing  with  changes  in  many  dif- 
ferent classes  of  mail,  or  it  could  be  a 
small,  single-shot  rate  change,  which 
would  affect  only  a  single,  specialized 
class  of  mail. 

Upon  receipt  of  this  proposal  by  the 
Postal  Service,  the  Rate  Commission 
would  promptly  begin  hearings  on  the 
request,  allowing  those  persons  inter- 
ested in  the  proposal  ample  time  to  make 
their  views  known. 

The  Rate  Commission  would  then  sub- 
mit their  initial  recommendation  back  to 
the  Board  of  Governors  for  approval. 
The  Board  could  accept  each  individual 
rate  recommendation  or  it  could  selec- 
tively accept  one  and  reject  another. 

If  it  rejected  some  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Rate  Commission,  they  would 
be  returned  for  further  action  by  the 
Commission.  It  could  hold  further  hear- 
ings or  make  adjustments  in  its  initial 
recommendations. 

At  some  point  soon  after,  the  Rate 
Commission  must  send  back  to  the  Board 
its  final  recommendations.  The  Board 
then  would  either  place  them  in  effect  or. 
by  imanimous  written  action,  modify  the 
Rate  Commission's  final  recommenda- 
tions. Under  these  procedures  the  final 
authority  for  rate  changes  will  be  vested 
in  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Postal 
Service. 

I  emphasize  this  point  because  there 
has  been  some  confusion  about  the  pow- 
er of  the  Board  of  Governors  to  modify 
rates  recommended  by  the  Rate  Com- 
mission. Because  this  is  a  matter  in  which 
the  House  modified  its  original  position,  I 
would  like  to  clarify  the  meaning  of  the 
modification  provision  which  is  included 
in  the  conference  version. 
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The  bill  oiiuinally  passed  by  the  House 
would  nave  authorized  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors to  modify  a  recommendation  by 
a  majority  vote,  consistent  with  the  re- 
cord belore  the  Rate  Commission  and 
the  requirements  oi  the  act. 

The  conference  report,  however,  per- 
mits modification  only  upon  the  written 
concurrence  of  all  of  the  Governors  hold- 
ing omce  and  only  if  the  Governors  ex- 
pressly find  that— in  the  words  of  the 
act — 

The  rates  recommended  by  the  Commis- 
sion are  not  adequate  to  provide  sufficient 
lotal  revenues  so  that  total  e.-iiim.ited  Income 
and  appropriations  will  equal  as  nearly  as 
practicable  estimated  total  costs. 

Althouiih  this  modification  power  is 
bv  no  means  what  had  originally  been 
included  in  the  House  bill,  it  is  a  signi- 
ficant newer  which  is  imijortant  to  the 
Postal  Service.  Should  the  Governors  all 
find— in  the  exercise  of  their  independ- 
ent discretion— that  the  revenues  which 
are  Ukelv  to  be  produced  from  a  recom- 
mendation of  the  Rate  Commission  are 
not  .-uincient  to  meet  estimated  costs— 
in  anv  particular  class  or  all  classe.5  to- 
taled to.::ether— after  appropriations 
have  been  taken  into  account,  they  may 
make  a  chan;,'e. 

During  the  conference  there  was  con- 
siderable debate  between  House  and 
Senate  conferees  about  the  modification 
question.  We  agreed  to  the  Senate  lan- 
guage only  on  the  understanding  that  it 
provides  a  meaningful  opportunity  for 
all  the  Governors  to  chance  a  recom- 
mendation which,  in  ihe  sound  exercise 
of  their  judgment,  they  find  produces 
insufficient  revenue. 

This  findine  does  not  require  the  Gov- 
ernors to  prove  that  the  rccom.mendation 
produces  insufficient  revenue — some- 
thing which  would  be  impossible  for 
them  to  do  before  the  rates  have  actu- 
ally been  placed  into  effect  for  a  period 
of  "time.  Instead  it  requires  a  reasonable 
finding,  supportable  and  an  appropriate 
exercise  of  discretion  by  the  Governors, 
that  the  recommendation  is  likely  not  to 
produce  the  required  revenue. 

Proceeding  on  with  our  typical  rate 
cafc— if.  after  the  Board  of  Governors 
had  placed  the  new.  permanent,  rates 
into  effect,  some  mailer  felt  these  were 
unjust,  he  could  appeal  them  to  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals.  After  complete  judi- 
cial review,  the  courts  could  decide  the 
rates  were  OK  and  they  would  stay  in 
effect.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  court 
found  the  rates  illegal,  they  would  send 
the  whole  matter  back  to  either  the 
Board  or  Commission  for  further  action. 
One  other  feature  of  this  procedure 
is  the  authority  of  the  Postal  Service  to 
set  into  effect  temporars'  rates.  These 
rates  can  go  into  effect  90  days  after  the 
proposal  is  sent  down  by  the  Board  to 
the  Commission  for  action.  The  purpose 
of  a  temporary  rate  is  to  encourage  the 
Commission  and  the  witne.'^ses  before  the 
Commission  to  expedite  the  proceedings 
and  not  create  unnecessary  delays. 

It  also  allows  the  Postal  Senice  to  get 
the  necessary  operating  revenues  as  soon 
as  possible.  This  rate  is  a  temporary  one 
which  cannot  exceed  one  third  of  the 
permanent  rate  then  in  effect  for  the 
class  and  no  court  is  authorized  to  sus- 


pend this  temporary  rate  in  any  way, 
shape,  or  form. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  Rate  Commission 
will  act  judiciously  and  expedite  all  rate 
hearings  so  that  no  temporary  rate  has 
to  remain  in  effect  very  long.  But  the 
rate  may  remain  in  effect  until  the  Com- 
mission produces  recommendations  and 
if  that  takes  a  long  time,  the  temporary 
rate  stays  in  effect.  This  authority  of  the 
Board  in  setting  both  temporary  and 
permanent  rates  is  important  when  we 
recall  that  one  of  our  original  goals  was 
to  provide  meaningful  controls  in  the 
hands  of  management  as  to  the  price  of 
the  services  that  they  render  to  the 
American  public. 

In  order  to  guarantee  that  these 
charges  would  be  based  on  fair  and  equi- 
table standards  for  each  class  of  mail,  be 
it  for  the  ordinary  citizen  or  for  the  big 
commercial  mailer,  we  insisted  that  each 
would  pay  at  least  the  "demonstrably 
related  costs." 

This  phrase,  while  finally  deleted  in 
the  final  bill,  was  U5:ed  throughout  the 
conference  to  express  the  feeling  that 
each  class  of  mail  pay  those  direct  or  in- 
direct costs  attributable  to  it. 

We  agreed  that  the  principle  of  the 
House  bill  be  included  in  the  final  ver- 
sion of  the  legislation.  This  would  estab- 
lish a  •■floor"  for  each  class  of  mail  equal 
to  costs  called  "demonstrably  related 
costs"  in  the  House  version  and  "at- 
tributable costs"  in  the  final  version. 
Such  costs  consist  of  those  costs,  both 
direct  and  indirect,  which  vary  o\cr  the 
short  term  in  response  to  changes  in  vol- 
ume of  a  particular  class  of  which,  even 
though  fixed  rather  than  variable,  are 
the  coasequence  of  providing  the  specific 
class  or  service  involved.  The  committee 
felt  that  such  costs  were  capable  of  ob- 
jective determination  and  proof  cither  by 
empirical  observation  or  deductive  analy- 
sis. In  addition  to  this  threshold  require- 
ment, the  legislation  provides  for  a  judg- 
mental assignment  of  some  part  of  the 
remaining  costs.  The  judgment  as  to 
what  portion  of  institutional  costs  should 
be  borne  by  each  class  is  to  be  made  in 
the  light  of  the  criteria  in  the  bill. 

I  have  dwelt  at  length  on  this  .'sec- 
tion because  I  believe  it  goes  to  the  heart 
of  what  we  are  trying  to  do  by  giving 
management  some  responsibility  and 
prerogatives. 

It  is  true  we  have  created  an  inde- 
pendent establishment  within  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  named  it  the  Postal  Rate 
Commission,  but  at  the  same  time,  there 
is  an  explicit  intermingling  of  the  Com- 
mission's function  with  that  of  the  Post- 
al Service.  While  it  is  not  a  total  rela- 
tionship as  envisioned  in  the  House- 
passed  bill,  it  is  enough  of  a  relationship 
to  maintain  the  necessary  management 
prerogatives  as  to  setting  postal  rates, 
which  was  the  cornerstone  of  the  House 
section  on  postal  rate  setting. 

Another  fundamental  concern  which 
WTiS  expres.sed  in  the  House-passed  bill 
was  the  notion  that,  at  some  point,  the 
Postal  Service  ought  to  modernize 
enough  to  no  longer  need  a  subsidy  from 
the  General  Treasuiy.  We  agreed  that 
some  moneys  were  needed  during  the 
transition  from  an  entity  dependent  on 
subsidies  to  one  that  would  be  self-suf- 


ficient. Therefore,  we  wrote  in  a  7  year 
declining  subsidy. 

The  Senate,  on  the  other  hand,  in- 
sisted on  a  permanent  subsidy  of  ap- 
proximately a  billion  dollars  per  year. 

In  the  final  version,  the  principle  of 
the  House  version  prevailed.  We  specifi- 
cally extended  the  transition  time  to  13 
years,  but  said  that  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  the  Postal  Service  can  reduce  the 
appropriation  to  zero. 

It  was  my  intent,  in  approving  of  that 
compromise,  that  the  Postal  Service  ulti- 
mately stop  coming  to  Congress  for  an- 
nual appropriations  and  create  a  self- 
sufficient  enten^rise.  In  fact.  I  would 
hope  that,  as  time  goes  on,  the  Postal 
SeiTice  might  not  even  need  all  the 
money  we  have  authorized  during  the 
next  13  years  and  might  so  notily  the 
Appropriations  Committees  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

Before  leaving  this  discussion  of  spe- 
cifics, let  me  mention  three  other  minor, 
but  important  areas,  decided  in  confer- 
ence. 

UNIFORM     RATES     FOR     S^.^LED     M.ML 

The  legislation  provides,  in  section 
3623<d\  that  the  rate  for  classes  of  let- 
ter mail  sealed  against  inspection  should 
be  "uniform  throughout  the  United 
States,  its  ten'itories,  and  po.sj^e.ssions." 
The  principal  purpose  here  is  to  insure 
the  nondiscriminatory  injunction  of  sec- 
tion 403ic>,  so  that  no  city  or  place  in 
the  United  States  or  in  its  territories  or 
possessions,  should  be  required  to  pay 
more  for  the  delivery  of  its  mail  to  other 
citizens  in  the  United  States  just  because 
of  its  remoteness  or  distance  from  the 
continental  United  States  or  its  centers 
of  population. 

The  language  is  not  intended  to  pro- 
hibit imposition  of  a  variable  surcharge 
for  .special  handling.  Neither  is  it  in- 
tended to  prohibit  rates  based  upon  dis- 
tances where  transportation  is  a  signifi- 
cant factor,  as  in  parcel  post — which  is 
not  under  present  law  sealed  against  in- 
spection— or  in  air  parcel  post  or  heavT 
first-class  pieces  entitled  to  air  parcel 
post  rates  a.s  provided  in  former  section 
4253 'b'»  of  title  39.  even  though  .^uch 
mail  is  presently  .sealed  against  inspec- 
tion. A  distinction  is  drawn  between  the 
requirement  for  uniformity  in  section 
3623  (d">  and  the  provision  in  section 
3683,  where  it  is  specifically  provided  that 
the  rates  for  books  and  similar  material 
shall  not  vary  with  the  distance  trans- 
ported. 

INDEPENDENT    KXTDW    OF    POST.^L    SER%^CE 

Section  1202idH2)  of  the  House  bill 
required  the  Postal  Service  to  include 
with  its  reports  to  Congress  a  profit-and- 
loss  statement  with  a  certificate  made  by 
competitively  selected  independent  pub- 
lic accountants  as  to  whether  the  state- 
ment fairly  presents  the  results  of  oper- 
ations and  whether  it  shows  the  costs  and 
revenues  of  the  various  kinds  of  service 
in  accordance  with  generally  accepted 
accounting  principles. 

Section  2108fe)  of  the  Senate  bill  re- 
quires an  annual  certification  by  certified 
public  accountants  of  the  accuracy  of  fi- 
nancial statements  used  in  determining 
and  establishing  postal  rates.  The  con- 
ferees adopted  the  language  of  the  Sen- 
ate provision  with  an  amendment  requir- 
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ing  the  certification  to  be  made  as  to  the 
statement  covering  the  transactions  of 
fiscal  year  1972  and  each  succeeding  year. 
The  requirement  for  competitive  selec- 
tion of  the  certified  public  accounting 
firm  vcas  eliminated,  but  the  nature  of 
the  certification  required  was  substan- 
tially the  same  under  both  bills,  and  the 
Senate  language  was  accepted  as  the  sim- 
pler formulation. 

APPLICABILITY    Of   EXECUTIVE   ORDER    I  1478 

During  consideration  of  this  confer- 
ence report  by  the  Senate  there  was  con- 
siderable discussion  about  whether 
Executive  Order  11478  on  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  apply  to  the  new  Postal 
Service.  Because  the  matter  of  the  appli- 
cation of  Executive  orders  is  one  which 
may  prove  to  be  important  in  the  future, 
I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  clarify 
the  legislative  intention  in  this  regard._ 

Section  410  of  title  39  of  the  United 
States  Code  as  revised  by  the  Reorgani- 
zation Act  makes  inapplicable  to  the 
Postal  Service  all  Federal  laws  in  the 
area  of  personnel  except  those  which  the 
act  specifically  makes  applicable.  One 
provision  of  existing  law  which  is  spe- 
cifically made  applicable,  however,  is 
section  7151  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code,  wliich  reads  as  follows : 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  in- 
sure equal  employment  opportunities  for  em- 
ployeei  without  discrimination  because  of 
race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin. 
The  President  shall  use  his  existing  author- 
ity to  carry  out  this  policy. 

This  general  nondiscrimination  policy 
therefore  applies  to  the  Postal  Service  as 
well  as  to  all  other  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

The  question  considered  during  the 
Senate  debate  was  whether  an  Executive 
order  adopted  under  tliis  applicable  pro- 
vision of  law  would  apply  to  the  Postal 
Service.  To  answer  this  question,  one 
must  turn  again  to  section  410  of  the  act 
which  states  that  no  regulation  issued 
under  certain  chapters  and  sections  of 
title  5 — which  include  the  provision 
quoted  above — shall  apply  to  the  Postal 
Service  "unless  expressly  made  appli- 
cable. 

This  language  was  written  into  the 
bill  for  a  very  definite  purpose.  Although 
we  considered  it  important  to  include  the 
Postal  Service  in  the  coverage  of  various 
provisions  of  general  law  governing  per- 
sonnel matters,  we  wanted  to  make 
sure  that  regulations — other  than  those 
adopted  by  the  Postal  Service  itself — 
would  not  apply  to  the  Postal  Service  by 
inadvertance.  In  other  words,  we  wanted 
to  preserve  as  great  a  degree  of  inde- 
pendence for  the  Postal  Service  as  pos- 
sible, while  retaining  the  full  possibility 
that  existing  regulations  could  be 
amended  by  those  issuing  them  in  the 
first  instance  to  cover  the  Postal  Service 
if  such  amendment  were  thought  to  be 
in  the  public  interest. 

In  adopting  this  statutory  and  regula- 
tory framework  we  of  course  assumed 
that  some  regulations — whether  in  the 
form  of  Executive  orders  of  the  Presi- 
dent or  issuances  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission — would  be  amended  to  cover 
the  Postal  Service.  Principal  among 
these  of  course  is  the  Executive  order 
CXVI 1739— Part  20        \ 


dealing  with  equal  employment  opportu- 
nity. While  it  would  be  the  responsibility 
of  the  Postal  Service  to  implement  the 
policy  of  non-discrimination  even  in  the 
ab.sence  of  the  Executive  order,  it  is  our 
full  expectation  that  the  President  will 
act  expeditiously  to  insure  that  tills  Ex- 
ecutive order  is  in  fact  amended  so  that 
employment  in  the  Postal  Service  will 
continue  to  be  covered  by  its  provisions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who  has  been 
deeply  involved  in  postal  reform  I  sub- 
mit that  we  have  produced  a  really 
meaningful  bill.  During  the  coming 
years.  I  am  sure  modifications  will  be 
necessary,  omissions  will  be  discovered 
and  corrected,  but  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  will  still  be  in 
business  to  oversee  the  new  operation 
and  to  resolve  these  problems. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  thank  my 
chairman.  Congressman  Dulski.  for  his 
yeoman  effort  in  guiding  this  legislation 
through  the  conference  committee.  He 
has  been  completely  honest  and  Eincere 
in  his  approach,  completely  fair  even 
when  he  personally  disagreed,  and  the 
American  people  ow  e  him  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude for  helping  so  much  to  achieve  real 
postal  reform. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  commend  the 
members  of  the  conference  committee 
for  their  work  on  the  postal  reform  bill. 
Two  provisions  of  major  importance  that 
were  not  written  into  both  the  House  or 
Senate  versions  of  postal  reform  legis- 
lation are  now  part  of  this  bill. 

I  am  referring  specifically  to  the  sec- 
tion which  guarantees  each  postal  em- 
ployee the  right  to  join  or  not  join  a  un- 
ion and  to  the  section  dealing  with  the 
use  of  the  postal  service  to  distribute 
pornographic  material.  The  bill  to  mod- 
ernize our  postal  system  and  improve 
postal  service  is  now  complete  with  these 
two  sections  intact. 

I  feel  it  is  most  appropriate  that  with 
this  legislation  to  reform  and  improve 
our  postal  service  we  also  protect  the 
rights  of  our  postal  workers  and  the 
rights  of  individual  citizens  and  their 
families  across  our  Nation. 

As  stated  in  this  legislation,  any  per- 
son may  now  on  his  own  behalf  or  on  the 
behalf  of  his  children,  file  a  statement 
through  his  local  postmaster  that  he  de- 
sires not  to  receive  sexually  oriented  ad- 
vertisements through  the  mails.  No  per- 
son shall  mail  or  cause  to  be  mailed  any 
sexually  oriented  advertisements  to  any 
individual  whose  name  and  address  has 
been  on  this  list  for  more  than  30  days. 

The  guidelines  for  filing  this  statement 
will  soon  be  available  to  all  citizens  Just 
as  soon  as  this  bill  becomes  law  and  the 
Post  Office  Department  establishes  the 
necessary  procedure. 

In  addition,  the  smut  dealer  can  no 
longer  hide  behind  a  cloak  of  secrecy. 
Any  person  who  mails  sexually  oriented 
advertisements  is  required  to  place  on 
the  envelope  his  name,  address  and  such 
mark  or  notice  as  the  Postal  Service  may 
prescribe. 

It  seems  to  me  that  with  this  legisla- 
tion, the  Congress  has  enacted  a  meas- 
ure of  real  significance  to  every  Ameri- 
can family.  We  need  to  undertake  a  full- 
scale  educational  campaign  to  develop 
public  awareness  regarding  each  indi- 


vidual's right  to  protect  himself  and  his 
family  from  the  fiow  of  unsolicited  porno- 
graphic material. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation  and  join  me  in  developing  a 
public  awareness  that  will  protect  Amer- 
ican homes  against  unsolicited  porno- 
graphic material. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  after  careful  analysis  of  the 
postal  reform  conference  report.  I  have 
concluded  that  it  has  only  one  worth- 
while and  necessary  provision  that 
justifies  an  affirmative  vote — the  8-per- 
cent increase  in  pay  for  postal  workers.  I 
strongly  endorse  the  pay-raise  provision. 
I  feel  that,  because  of  the  economic  plight 
of  the  postal  workers  and  their  urgent 
need  for  this  increase,  I  must  vote  for  the 
so-called  Postal  Reform  Act,  but  I  do  so 
with  great  reservation. 

While  I  strongly  endorse  the  pay  in- 
crease for  postal  employees  and.  in  ad- 
dition, while  I  realize  the  need  to  im- 
prove the  postal  system.  I  feel  that  these 
are  two  separate  issues  and  should  be 
dealt  with  separately.  While  I  favor  an 
8-percent  pay  raise  for  postal  workers  in 
order  to  bring  them  up  lo  at  least  a  de- 
cent standard  of  living.  I  am  opposed  to 
the  provisions  in  this  act  which  will  fur- 
ther remove  the  post  office  from  the  peo- 
ple it  was  established  to  serve. 

Tliis  act  creates  an  11-member  Board 
of  Grovernors  who  are  encharged  with 
the  responsibility  of  running  the  postal 
service.  The  11-member  Board — nine  of 
which  are  appointed  by  the  President  for 
9 -year  terms  of  office  with  the  two  re- 
maining Governors  being  appointed  by 
the  Board — will  be  so  far  removed  from 
pubUc  scrutiny  that  they  will  be  capable 
of  operating  a  dictatorship  of  sorts.  This 
creation  is  not  reform,  but,  instead,  is  a 
completely  undemocratic,  and  unrespon- 
sive organization  which  will  answer  to 
no  one  for  their  actions. 

In  addition  to  the  Board  of  Goveinors, 
the  Postal  Reform  Act  creates  an  inde- 
pendent Postal  Rate  Commission.  This 
five-member  Commission,  each  appointed 
by  the  President  for  a  6-year  term  of 
office,  will  be  confirmed  by  no  one,  and, 
like  the  Board  of  Governors,  they  will  be 
responsible  only  to  themselves.  Their  sole 
responsibility  will  be  to  raise  money  for 
the  operation  of  the  Post  Office.  How  will 
they  produce  the  revenue?  Obviously, 
they  will  increase  the  price  of  stamps. 
But  will  they  increase  the  rates  for  junk 
mail?  I  doubt  it — the  burden  for  putting 
the  Post  Office  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis 
will  fall  on  the  user  of  first-class  postage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  the  Post 
Office — the  oldest  Department  in  Gov- 
ernment, created  by  the  first  Congress — 
was  established  to  sez-ve  the  public.  Its 
purpose  has  been  to  deliver  mail  rapidly 
and  at  a  minimal  cost  to  the  user.  Under 
the  new  Postal  Reform  Act,  the  emphasis 
has  now  been  changed — the  newly 
created  Postal  Service  is  now  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  delivering  mail 
without  losing  money. 

I,  too,  am  alarmed  at  the  tremendous 
deficit  that  is  incurred  by  the  Post  Office 
each  year,  but  I  contend  that  if  we  in- 
creased the  rates  for  those  classes  of  mail 
that  do  not  pay  their  own  way,  then  we 
would  cut  the  Post  Office  deficit  sub- 
stantially. Presently,  first-class  postage 
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pays  nearly  twice  the  cost  of  handling 
and  delivery.  The  second-class  mail  pays 
only  one-half  the  cost  of  handhng  and 
delivery.  If  we  are  going  to  place  the  post 
office  on  an  economical  basis,  let  us  have 
each  class  of  mail  pay  only  its  cost  of 
handling  and  delivery:  let  us  not  have 
first-class  mail  subsidizing  the  second 
and  third  classes  of  mall. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  first  "reform"  to  be 
made  by  the  new  Postal  Service  will  be 
a  "reform"  of  the  first-class  rates.  The 
administration  has  already  recommended 
an  increase  in  the  cost  of  first-class 
postage  from  6  cent.s  to  10  cents— later 
revised  to  8  cents.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do 
not  agree  that  raising  first-class  rates- 
rates  which  already  cover  nearly  twice 
the  costs  of  handling  and  delivery— is 
"reform."  I.  for  one.  am  bitterly  opposed 
tarsuch  an  increase. 

7  My  second  objection  to  the  new  postal 
service  is  the  lack  of  control,  the  lack  of 
accountability.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  favor 
removing  the  Post  Office  from  politics.  I 
have  Ions:  felt  that  employment  and  ad- 
vancement should  be  based  on  what  a 
person  knows,  not  who  he  knows.  Long 
ago  we  did  just  that  by  placing  the  Post 
Office  under  the  civil  service  provisions. 
But  under  the  Postal  Reform  Act,  who 
controls  the  Post  Office?  Certainly  not 
elected  officials,  for  Congress  has  turned 
over  its  control  of  postal  matters  to  a 
select  group  of  handpicked  bureaucrats 
who  are  responsible  to  no  one  but  them- 
selves and  the  special  interest  groups 
that  lobby  for  their  appointments. 

Once  the  rate  commissioners  estab- 
lish rates,  they  can  only  be  overruled  by 
the  Board  of  Governors  and  then  only 
by  a  unanimous  vote.  Congress  has  no 
say  in  the  matter. 

In  order  to  save  money  and  operate 
at  a  profit,  the  Postal  Service  will  sure- 
ly consider  eliminating  the  following 
services: 

First.  The  discontinuation  of  6-day 
mail  delivery  and  Saturday  window  serv- 
ice. ,  ., 
Second.  The  discontinuation  of  mail 
delivery  to  individual  addressees  at  such 
locations  as  colleges,  and  trailer  courts. 
Third.  The  replacement  of  fourth- 
class  post  offices  with  contract  offices. 

Fourth.  The  discontinuation  of  air 
transportation  for  first-class  mail  to 
points  within  750  miles. 

Fifth.  The  cutting  back  of  wages  and 
jobs  for  postal  workers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  measures 
which  will  improve  mail  senice;  and  I 
support  the  pay  increase  for  postal  em- 
ployees. However,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
opposed  to  the  procedure  by  which  the 
low  pay  of  the  postal  workers  is  u.sed  as 
a  vehicle,  to  ram  through  a  bill  which  is 
certainly  not  "reform"  and  will  surely 
remove  the  Postal  Service  from  the  con- 
trol of  the  people. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend 
my  distingiiished  colleagues  who  rep- 
resented the  House  of ^  Representatives 
in  the  conference  on  the  bill,  H.R.  17070. 
I  believe  that  this  legislation  will  mark 
a  significant  improvement  in  the  opera- 
tion and  function  of  the  postal  service 
of  the  United  States.  At  this  time,  I 
would  particularly  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  section  7  of  the  pending 
bill.  This  section  provides  for  a  2-year 


study  of  those  portions  of  titles  39  and  18 
of  the  United  States  Code  which  deal 
with  the  private  carriage  of  first-class 
mail.  The  text  of  section  7  follows: 

STUDY    OF   FHtVATE   CARRIAGE   OF    MAIL 

Sec.  7.  The  Congress  finds  that  advances 
in  communications  technology,  data  precis- 
ing, and  the  needs  of  mall  users  require  a 
complete  study  and  thorough  reevaluatlon  of 
the  restrictions  on  the  private  carriage  of 
letters  and  packets  contained  In  chapter  6 
of  title  39,  United  States  Code  (as  enacted 
by  section  2  of  this  Act),  and  sections  1694- 
1696  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  and  the 
regulations  established  and  administered  un- 
der these  laws.  The  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  United  States  Postal  Service  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  President  and  the  Congress  with- 
in 2  years  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
section  a  report  and  recommendation  for  the 
modernization  of  these  provisions  of  law,  and 
such  regulations  and  administrative  prac- 
tices. 

As  my  colleagues  may  recall,  on  March 
26  I  introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  16691.  which 
would  repeal  these  sections  of  the  United 
States  Code.  My  remarks  in  support  of 
this  legislation  appear  on  page  9516  of 
the  Congressional  Record  of  March  26, 

1970. 

This  bill  was  offered  as  an  amendment 
to  the  present  bill  (H.R.  17070)  on  June 
18  by  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Carter  > ,  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Duncan*  ,  my  colleague  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  MiKVA)  and  myself.  Our  amend- 
ment was  not  successful. 

Section  7  of  the  pending  bill  will  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  for  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation of  the  question  of  the  private 
carriage  of  first-class  mail.  When  the 
opportunity  presents  itself,  I  will  offer 
to  testify  on  this  subject,  and  I  ask  that 
a  letter  which  I  have  sent  \a  the  Post- 
master General  be  inserted  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

CONCRKSS  or  THE  UNrTED  STATES, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Waahington,  D.C..  August  6.  1970. 
Hon.  WiNTON  M.  Blount, 
Postmaster  General. 
\Va::hington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr  Postmaster  Gfneral:  I  commend 
you  for  your  perseverance  in  seekini?  mean- 
ingful reform  of  the  postal  service.  I  believe 
that  Section  7  of  H.R.  17070  is  particularly 
significant.  This  section,  as  you  will  recall, 
pro  ides  for  a  two-year  Investigation  by  the 
Board  cf  Governors  of  the  United  States 
Postal  Service  of  the  restrictions  on  the 
private  carriage  of  letters. 

This  question  was  the  subject  of  my  bill. 
H.R.  16691.  which  your  department  has  prevl- 
ouslv  commented  on. 

When  the  new  Board  of  Governors  begins 
their  study  of  this  question.  I  will  be  most 
pleased  to  offer  any  assistance  which  I  might 
be  able  to  provide  in  pursuing  your  'com- 
plete study  and  thorough  reevaluatlon"  of 
these  provisions  of  existing  law. 

Thank  you  for  vour  continued  courtesies. 
and  I  lock  forward  to  working  with  you  In 
I  his  area  in  the  future. 
Sincerely, 

Philip  M.  Crake. 
Meviber  of  Congress. 

H.R.  17070  is  a  step  toward  meaning- 
ful postal  reform,  and  one  of  the  main 
reasons  that  it  is.  is  because  of  the  pro- 
visions of  section  7. 

Again.  I  commend  my  colleagues,  the 
Members  from  the  other  body  and  the 
administration  for  wisely  including  this 
provision  in  the  postal  reform  bill.  I  am 
confident  that  this  opportunity  will  be 


utUized  to  thoroughly  investigate  the 
very  important  question  of  compeiition 
for  first-class  mail,  and  to  render  a 
meaningful  report  back  to  the  Congress. 
Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker.  There  is  no 
question  that  there  are  many  things 
wrong  with  the  postal  system  of  this 
Nation.  Today  we  are  voting  on  a  postal 
reorsanizational  bill  which  is  supposed 
to  get  at  the  heart  of  these  problems — 
and  let  me  say  that  this  measure  will  not 
scratch  the  surface. 

There  is  one  thing  I  know  for  certain, 
the  postage  rate  is  going  up  and  the 
American  people  will  pay  more  for  less 
service. 

What  has  been  needed  all  along  has 
been  for  modern  management  and  mod- 
ernization demanded  by  the  adminis- 
tration through  the  office  of  the  Post- 
master General.  I  think  a  great  deal  is 
promised  by  this  new  system,  and  I  think 
is  will  deliver  very  little. 

Frankly,  I  believe  that  the  Congress, 
the  President  and  the  management  of 
the  postal  system  have  been  responsible— 
and  a  part  of  that  fault  lies  with  the 
apathy  of  the  American  people.  We  have 
allowed  archaic  work  rules  and  meth- 
ods to  hold  sway  in  1970— methods  which 
might  have  been  adequate  in  1940,  but 
probably  not  since  then. 

We  have  not  provided  an  incentive 
program  for  postal  employees.  I  am  to- 
tally in  favor  of  a  program  where  there 
can  be  advancement  within  the  ranks  and 
I  think  that  there  needs  to  be  pay  In- 
centives for  young  men  in  the  postal 
service  to  strive  to  achieve  and  succeed. 
The  pay  rates  have  often  been  such  that 
a  man  could  remain  in  a  job  with  little 
resfwnsibility  and  come  close  to  the  sal- 
ary range  of  the  man  upon  whose  shoul- 
der the  real  workload  was  placed. 

Our  rate  structure  has  certainly  left 
much  to  be  desired.  I  could  hot  count  the 
number  of  times  I  have  complained  bit- 
terly about  the  rate  for  "junk  mail" 
which  is  carried  at  a  portion  of  its  cost 
while  the  average  citizen  has  to  pay  his 
or  her  way  with  first  class  service. 

Yes,  there  are  some  real  problems  in 
the  Postal  Service. 
No,  this  measure  will  not  solve  them. 
We  are  sweeping  the  problem  under 
the  rug  and  it  is  going  to  come  back  to 
haunt  us.  It  may  well  be  that  we  will  be 
faced  with  some  other  proposal  in  the  not 
too  distant  future  of  like  magnitude. 

I  predict  that  this  reorganization  will 
simply  mean  increased  cost  without  in- 
creased efficiency.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
it  may  well  prove  a  detriment  to  the  men 
and  women  of  the  Postal  Service. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  this  measure  does 
not  meet  the  problem.  It  is  for  that  rea- 
son that  I  cast  my  vote  against  its  ap- 
proval. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  want  to  extend  my  firm  support  for 
the  postal  reorganization  bill  that  has 
emerged  from  conference  deliberation. 
The  conferees  are  to  be  commended  on 
their  painstaking  effort  in  reconciling  the 
many  differences  between  the  two  ver- 
sions of  this  historic  and  complex  piece 
of  legislation.  Of  course,  there  are  a  few 
changes,  for  in.stance.  on  the  size  and 
duration  of  the  Government  subsidy  to 
the  new  postal  corporation,  the  procedure 
for  rate  changes,  judicial  review,  the  pro- 
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vision  for  a  congressional  veto,  and 
others;  but  basically  the  bill  remains  the 
sound  and  long  overdue  measure  for  the 
reorganization  and  modernization  of  our 
archaic  postal  system  approved  by  this 
body  in  June.  We  were  aware  for  more 
years  than  it  is  comfortable  to  admit 
that  it  was  a  scandal  and  an  outrage  that 
the  most  industrialized  and  affluent  Na- 
tion in  the  world  could  muster  no  better 
than  an  inefficient  relic  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury for  handling  the  mail.  Now  that 
we  have  at  last  liberated  the  postal  serv- 
ice from  the  inertia  of  tradition,  patron- 
age, and  politics,  we  can  look  forward  to 
the  kind  of  modern  postal  service  the  Na- 
tion so  desperately  needs  and  deserves. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the  con- 
ference retained  the  so-called  Hender- 
son-Gross amendment  to  the  House  bill. 
It  would  have  been  ironic  indeed  if  we 
had  removed  political  interference  and 
meddling  from  the  system  only  to  open 
the  door  to  arbitrary  interventions  in  the 
management  of  the  new  corporation  by 
labor  leaders,  made  inordinately  power- 
ful by  the  compulsory  imlon  member- 
ship. By  giving  every  employee  the  right 
to  choose  whether  or  not  to  join  a  union. 
we  have  avoided  setting  a  bad  precedent 
for  the  Government  service,  and  have 
gone  a  long  way  toward  insuring  that  the 
postal  unions  do  not  stray  beyond  their 
proper  and  constructive  role  of  repre- 
senting their  membership  in  negotiation 
over  wages  and  conditions  of  work. 

I  would  be  remiss,  however,  if  I  did  not 
express  my  strongest  disappointment 
over  the  fact  that  the  conference  com- 
mittee cut  the  very  heart  of  an  amend- 
ment I  introduced  during  the  House  con- 
sideration of  the  Postal  Reform  Act.  My 
amendment  provided  that  the  new  postal 
corporation  shall  not  enter  into  any  col- 
lective-bargaining agreement  which  re- 
stricts the  introduction  of  new  techniques 
or  devices  which  may  reduce  the  cost  or 
improve  the  quality  of  the  postal  service. 
The  aim  of  this  amendment  was  to  in- 
sure that  nothing  stood  in  the  way  of  the 
adoption  of  the  most  modern  and  efficient 
technological  improvements.  The  confer- 
ence bill  includes  the  language  of  my 
amendment  but  exempts  collective-bar- 
gaining agreements.  But  that  is  about 
like  saying  that  everyone  shall  obey  traf- 
fic laws  except  those  driving  autos.  This 
exemption  destroys  the  very  purpose  of 
the  amendment  which  was  to  avoid  the 
union  feather  bedding  and  resistance  to 
technological  innovation  that  Is  having 
such  adverse  effects  on  the  railroad,  con- 
struction, and  other  industries.  Why  in 
this  day  and  age  we  must  continue  to 
tolerate  these  kinds  of  practices  I  simply 
fail  to  understand?  I  want  to  register  my 
strongest  dissent  to  the  shortsightedness 
on  the  part  of  the  conference  committee 
regarding  this  matter. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
point  about  the  best  some  of  us  can  say 
is  that  we  will  see,  what  we  will  see,  what 
we  will  see.  If  such  a  statement  calls  for 
interpretation  it  means  that  only  time 
will  tell  how  long  the  American  people 
v.'ill  put  up  with  the  kind  of  postal  es- 
tablishment wh'.ch  will  become  a  reality 
upon  adoption  of  this  conference  report. 

Having  made  such  a  comment  almost 
any  listener  would  be  entitled  to  in- 
quire why  a  bill  that  contained  so  little 


that  was  desirable  and  so  much  to  be 
desired  would  pass  by  such  a  substan- 
tial majority  when  approved  by  the 
House  on  June  18,  and  why  this  con- 
ference report  will  face  such  a  little  bit 
of  opposition  today? 

Clearly,  the  answer  lies  in  the  fact  that 
most  Members  are  intently  interested 
in  seeing  that  justice  be  done  promptly 
by  providing  equitable  pay  for  that  siz- 
able army  of  letter  carriers  and  clerks 
who  have  served  faithfully  and  with 
dedication  to  their  duties.  Because  of 
the  many  pronounced  threats  of  a  Pres- 
idential veto  this  bill  is  the  only  vehicle 
by  which  these  patient  and  long-suffer- 
ing postal  employees  can  receive  their 
sorely  needed  and  much  deserved  8-per- 
cent pay  increase  which  is  justifiably 
made  retroactive  to  April  17,  1970. 

In  commenting  on  H.R.  17070  at  the 
time  of  its  passage  on  June  18,  1970,  I 
pointed  out  that  the  Congress  could  have 
just  as  well  proceeded  along  the  lines  of 
H.R.  4  which  would  have  provided  for 
complete  modernization  of  postal  facili- 
ties. This  bill  would  have  allowed  the 
Department  to  take  advantage  of  appli- 
cations of  automation  and  to  go  ahead 
with  research  to  try  to  develop  devices 
which  would  read  addresses  like  a  hu- 
man being.  The  same  bill  would  have 
made  it  possible  to  fund  improvements 
by  the  issuance  of  bonds  rather  than 
from  annual  appropriations. 

But  no.  then  and  now  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  Congress  seemed  intent 
upon  turning  our  entire  postal  opera- 
tion over  to  some  unelected  appointees 
which  I  now  predict  may  very  well  be- 
come unresponsive  appointive  officials  so 
far  as  carrying  on  the  time-honored 
concept  that  the  Post  Office  Department 
is  a  sei-vice  institution  rather  than  a 
commercial  operation. 

While  I  am  apprehensive  of  these  ap- 
pointees changing  the  entire  structure 
from  a  service  operation  to  a  business 
institution  I  am  downright  frightened  as 
to  the  future  of  our  postal  rates.  H.R. 
17070  may  have  been  imperfect  as  we 
sent  it  to  the  Senate.  As  far  as  postal 
rates  are  concerned  as  we  rush  headlong 
to  adopt  the  conference  report  today, 
H.R.  17070  is  a  really  bad  bill.  Before 
conference,  at  least  one  body  of  the  Con- 
gress had  an  exercise  of  the  right  of  veto 
over  exorbitant  postage  rate  Increases 
even  if  it  did  take  a  two- third  vote.  As 
we  proceed  to  adopt  the  conference  re- 
port today  even  that  veto  power  has  been 
relinquished  and  turned  over  lock,  stock 
and  barrel  to  a  rate  commission. 

Whj'  then  is  there  no  enthusiasm  and 
why  is  it  with  the  greatest  of  reluctance 
that  we  accept  this  conference  report 
and  let  it  become  law?  As  I  mentioned 
above,  it  is  the  last  train  available  to 
carry  the  deserved  postal  pay  increases. 
Many  Members  will  support  this  con- 
ference report  because  back  in  their 
minds  is  the  recollection  of  the  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  letters  they  re- 
ceived from  those  who  insisted  that  there 
must  be  some  kind  of  postal  corpora- 
tion or  some  independent  establishment 
or  some  other  new  front  created  carrying 
a  beautifully  descriptive  name  to  replace 
the  old  Post  Office  Department. 

Well-meaning  and  good-intentioned 
businessmen  noted  that  because  of  the 


vast  increase  in  the  voliune  of  mail  the 
service  has  slowed  down.  They  were  will- 
ing to  try  almost  anything.  I  am  sure  it 
would  be  a  worthwhile  effort  for  all  of  us 
to  keep  a  record  of  our  constituents  who 
had  written  in  so  adamantly  in  favor  of 
some  kind  of  new  postal  authority.  After 
this  new  concept  of  an  independent 
postal  establishment  is  in  operation  for 
a  while  I  predict  it  will  be  an  interesting 
exercise  to  listen  to  the  reaction  of  these 
very  same  constituents  and  compare 
their  new  complaints  with  their  former 
views  particularly  after  the  Board  of 
nine  appointees  decides  to  change  the 
Post  Office  from  an  institution  of  service 
to  a  commercial  organization  either  by 
curtailing  service  or  by  raising  the  postal 
rates  sky  high  which,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  conference  report,  Con- 
gress will  be  helpless  to  forestall. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons  I  am  enter- 
ing into  the  Record  today  my  doubts 
and  misgivings  about  this  new  postal 
establishment  which  I  submit  is  too  im- 
portant to  the  American  people  to  be 
left  to  a  board  of  appointees  no  matter 
who  they  may  be.  As  I  said  on  June  18. 
when  we  passed  the  bill.  I  predict  that 
after  H.R.  17070  is  put  into  operation,  it 
will  either  be  repealed  or  repealed  in  part 
not  too  long  thereafter.  The  only  way 
I  can  find  it  possible  to  vote  for  this 
conference  report  is  with  the  knowiedge 
that  what  we  do  today  is  not  irrevocable. 
Thank  goodness,  that  what  the  Congress 
does  it  may  later  undo. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  amiounced  that  the  "ayes"  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question   was   taken   and   there 

were — yeas     338,     nays     29,     answered 

"present"  1,  not  voting  62.  as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  259) 

YEAS — 338 

Camp 
Carey 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Celler 

Chamoerlain 
Chappell 
Chlsholm 

Andrews.  Ala.      Brotzman  Clancy 

Andrews.  Brown.  Calif.      Clark 

N.  Dak.  Brown.  Mich.      Clausen. 

Annunzlo  Brown.  Ohio  Don  H. 

Arends  BroyhlU,  N  C.      C'awson.  Del 

Ashley  Broyhlll.  Va.        Cleveland 

Asplnall  Buchanan  Cohelan 

Ayres  Burke.  Fla.  Collins 

Barrett  Euike.  Mass.       Coln-.er 

Beall,  Md.  Burllson.  Mo       Conable 

Belcher  Burton.  Calif.     Conte 

Bennett  Burton.  Utah      Corbett 

Betts  Bush  Gorman 

Eevill  Button  Coughlln 

Biaggl  Byrne.  Pa  Cowger 

Blester  Byrnes.  Wis.        Crane 

Bingham  Cabell  Culver 


Abbltt 

Blamlk 

Adair 

Boggs 

Adams 

Boland 

Addabbo 

Bow 

Albert 

Brademas 

Alexander 

Erasco 

AiiUerson. 

Brlnkley 

Calif. 

Broomfleld 
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ChiiUel.  Va. 

Dunlels.  N  J. 

Davis.  Ga. 

DdVls.  WIS. 

de  ia  Gan:a 

Delaiiey 

Dei;eiit*cK 

Dei;uey 

Denr.U 

Dfrvinskl 

De\lne 

Dickiiioon 

IX  uohue 

Dorii 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dr.'.ski 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Ki  khardt 

Ednioadsoa 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edw.irds.  Calif 

EUberg 

Zsch 

E;hlen-.an 

Evans.  Colo. 

Farb^:eln 

Eascell 

Frtghan 

Flndlev 

Fish 

Flood 

Flowers 

Folev 

Ford.  Ge:ald  R. 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Foreman 
Fraser 

hrt-luuhJysen 
Frfv 
Friedel 
F\ilton.  Pa. 
QA'i&anaivis 
Carmatz 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Glaimo 
Grobons 
GUben 
Gonzalez 
Good  ling 
Green.  Ore--. 
Green.  Pa 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Gvibser 
Glide 
Hagan 
Haley 
Ha!  pern 
Hai-riUton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Haiiley 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Hansen.  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hatha  *-ay 
Ha  Akins 
Hebert 

Hfchler.  W.  Va 
Heckler.  Mass. 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hogan 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 

Huuj;ate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Jacobs 
Jarman 


Abernethy 

Ashbrook 

Brooks 

Carter 

Dlneell 

Fisher 

Fountain 

Fuqua 

Griffin 

Gross 


Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  F^. 

Joi;as 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jonis.  N  C 

Karvh 

Kasteunieier 

Kee 

Keiih 

Kluczyns'Kl 

Koch 

Kyi 

Kyros 

landnim 

Langen 

Laiia 

Leiiuon 

Lloyd 

Loiia.  Md. 

Loweustem 

Lukeus 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCUire 

McCuUoch 

McDade 

McDonald. 

Mich 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKneally 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
MacGregor 

Madden 
.  MaiUiard 
Mann 

Marsh 

Martin 

Mathlas 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Michel 

Mlkva 

Miller.  Calif. 

Miller.  Ohio 

MUls 

Mlnlsh 

Minshall 

Mize 

Mizell 

Mollohan 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morse 

Morton 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphv.  Ill 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Nix 

Obey 

OHara 

O  Konskl 

Olsen 

O'Neal.  Ga 

ONelll.  Mass 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Phllbln 

Pike 

Ptmle 

Podell 
Po(t 

Preyer.  N.C. 
Price.  111. 
Price.  Tex. 
Pryor,  Ark. 
Pvicinskl 


Qule 

Railsback 

Randall 

Ree.< 

Reld.  111. 

Reid.  N  Y. 

Reuss 

Rh'jdes 

Ricglc 

Rivers 

Rod  mo 

Roe 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rojiers.  Fla. 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roth 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sattertleld 

Schadeberg 

Scheuer 

Sch  nee  bell 

Sch\»en^el 

Sebelnu 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Sikes 

SUk 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif 

Smith,  low-a 

Smith,  NY. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Sta  ;gers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Steiger.  Ariz 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stokes 

St  ration 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Udall 

UUniaii 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vigorito 

Waet;onner 

Waidie 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whltehurst 

Widnall 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wllaon.  Bob 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


NOT  VOTING— 62 


NAYS— 29 

Hall 
Hays 

Kazeu 

Landgrebe 

McMillan 

Mahon 

Mink 

Patman 

Pickle 

Poage 


Roberts 

Rousselot 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Schmltz 

Skubltz 

Teague,  Tex. 

Whit  ten 

Young 


Anderson.  111. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Baring 
Bell.  Calif. 
Berry 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Boiling 
Bray 
Brock 

Burleson.  Tex. 
Caflerj- 
Clay 
Collier 
Conyers 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Daddarlo 
Dawson 
Dent 


QiKgs 

Etwards.  La. 

E^enborn 

Evms.  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Flynt 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Gallagher 

Goldwater 

Gray 

Hollfield 

I  chord 

Jones.  Tenn. 

King 

Kleppe 

Kuykendall 

Lesgett 

Long.  I  a. 

Lujan 

McCarthy 

May 


MeskUl 

Otllnger 

Passman 

Pollock 

Powell 

Pur  cell 

QiUllen 

Rarlck 

Relfel 

Roblson 

Rostenkowskl 

Roudebush 

Ryan 

Statlord 

Symington 

Taft 

Tiernan 

Tunney 

Welcker 

Wold 

Wright 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
The   Clerk   announced    the   following 
pairs : 
On  this  vote: 
Mr.  Taft  for,  with  Mr.  Scott  against. 

Until  further  notice; 

Mr.  Hollfield  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.  Burleson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr   Kleppe 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr  King. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr  Gray  with  Mr.  Bell  of  California. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham. 

Mr.  Tiernan  with  Mr.  CoUler. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Ander- 
son of  Illinois. 

Mr.  CatTer>-  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr  Daddarlo  with  Mr.  Meskill. 

Mr.  McCarthy  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr  Ottinger  with  Mr.  Davis. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Kuyken- 
dall. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mrs.  May. 

Mr  Ichord  with  Mr.  Relfel. 

Mr,  Wright  with  Mr.  LuJan. 

Mr  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Rounde- 
bush. 

Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Symington  with  Mr.  Weicker. 

Mr.  Rarlck  with  Mr.  Wold. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Qulllen      , 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Stafford. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Robison. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Diggs. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
Mr.  Taft.  If  he  were  present  he  would 
have  voted  "yea."  I  voted  "nay."  I  with- 
draw my  vote  and  vote  "present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"- 
Scott 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material  on  the  conference  report 
just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RAILROAD  SAFETY  AND  HAZARD- 
OUS  MATERIALS  CONTROL 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call 
up  the  resolution  H.  Res.  1139 1  provid- 
ing for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (S. 
1933^  to  provide  for  Federal  railroad 
safety,  hazardous  materials  control,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The    Clerk    rend    the    resolution    as 

follows : 

H.  Res.   1139 

Resohed.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (S. 
1933)  to  provide  for  Federal  railroad  safety, 
hazardous  materials  control,  and  for  other 
purposes.  After  general  debate,  which  shall 
be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue 
not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  the  bill 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule.  It  shall  be  in  order  to  consider 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  now  printed  In 
the  bill  as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule  and 
to  read  such  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  by  titles  Instead  of  by  sections. 
.\i  the  conclusion  of  such  consideration,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  any  Member  may 
demand  a  separate  vote  In  the  House  on  any 
amendment  adopted  In  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  to  the  bill  or  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 
The  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit  with  or  with- 
out instructions. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Indiana  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MADDEN,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  Latta>  and  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  1139 
provides  an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  S. 
1933  to  provide  for  Federal  railroad 
safety,  hazardous  materials  control  and 
for  other  purposes.  The  resolution 
further  provides  that  it  shall  be  in  order 
to  consider  the  committee  substitute  as 
an  original  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment. 

The  purpose  of  S.  1933  is  to  promote 
safety  in  all  areas  of  railroad  operations 
and  reduce  deaths  and  injuries  to  per- 
sons and  property. 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation  is  au- 
thorized to  prescribe  regulations  for  all 
areas  of  railroad  safety  and  conduct 
necessary  research  and  development.  He 
is  given  emergency  power  to  prohibit  the 
use  of  any  f  acilty  or  equipment  he  deter- 
mines to  be  unsafe. 

The  Secretary  is  to  make  a  1-year  study 
of  grade  crossings  and  railroad  rights  of 
way  and  report  to  Congress. 

The  States  are  authorized  to  regulate 
in  any  area  of  safety  until  the  Secretary 
acts  with  respect  to  the  particular  sub- 
ject matter  and  they  are  authorized  to  as- 
sist the  Secretary  by  conducting  investi- 
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gative  and  surveillance  activities.  The 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  provide  up  to 
50  percent  of  the  cost  of  such  State  acti- 
vities and,  in  the  event  of  a  violation,  any 
State  participating  may  seek  compliance 
with  Federal  regulations  in  U.S.  district 
courts  if  the  Secretary  has  not  acted 
within  180  days  of  such  violation. 

Injunctive  relief  is  provided  and  civil 
penalties  are  provided  ranging  from  $250 
to  $2,500  for  any  violation  of  a  Federal 
regulation. 

The  Secretary  is  to  make  an  annual 
report  to  Congress  not  later  than  May 
1  of  each  year. 

Appropriations  are  authorized  up  to 
$21  million  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1971, 
1972  and  1973. 

In  addition,  appropriations  are  au- 
thorized up  to  $1  million  for  each  of  fis- 
cal years  1971,  1972  and  1973  for  a  haz- 
ardous materials  technical  staff  and  a 
centralized  reporting  system  for  hazard- 
ous materials  accidents  within  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation.  The  Secre- 
tary is  to  review  all  aspects  of  hazardous 
materials  transportation  and  report  to 
Congress  annually  not  later  than  May  1. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  resolution  in  order  that  the  bill  may 
be  considered. 

Mr.  GROSS,  .vir.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

M.-.  GROSS.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
Rules  Committee  lor  this  rule,  which 
is  unusuai  and  almost  unique  in  that  it 
does  not  waive  points  of  order  on  any 
language  in  the  bill.  In  other  words,  as 
I  understand  it,  is  a  completely  open  rule, 
and  I  wish  to  commend  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee for  this  most  unusual  action.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  for  his  kind  words 
of  commendation. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ^L\DDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  have  this  rule  printed,  but  I 
am  a  little  concerned  because  I  find 
noihng  in  the  rule  or  in  the  bill  refer- 
ring to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. Is  this  bill  or  io  this  action  of 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  su- 
persede the  rights  which  Congress  by 
law  has  given  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  regulate  safety  on 
th?  railroads? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  <Mr. 
Staggers)  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  might 
respond  to  the  gentleman  that  I  do  not 
think  we  yield  anything.  We  have  tried 
to  mr.ke  this  stronger  and  put  it  in  a 
different  department  to  make  it  stronger, 
to  save  lives. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  understand  that  is  the 
intention  of  the  bill,  as  it  came  from 
the  gentleman's  committee.  If  that  is 
the  purpose  of  it,  I  am  delighted  to  sup- 
port it. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr  Speaker,  the  primaiT 
purpose  of  the  bin  is  to  promote  safer 
railroad  operations,  including  the  reduc- 
tion of  accidents  and  the  resulting  in- 


juries and  deaths  and  the  reduction  of 
property  damage  caused  by  accidents  in- 
volving any  carrier  of  hazardous  ma- 
terials. 

The  bill  pives  authority  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  prescribe  reg- 
ulations in  all  areas  of  railroad  safety 
and  to  conduct  any  necessary  research 
development,  testing,  and  training  proj- 
ects which  may  be  necessary. 

States  may  also  regulate  concerning 
railroad  safety  in  any  area  in  which 
the  Secretary  has  not  acted,  but  Fed- 
eral regulations,  if  they  exist,  will  pre- 
empt State  action. 

Under  the  bill.  States  may  assist  the 
Department  of  Transportation  in  carry- 
ing out  its  regulatory  and  investigative 
responsibilities.  States,  in  order  to  par- 
ticipate, must  be  certified  in  writing  by 
the  Secretary,  who  may  provide  up  to  50 
percent  of  the  costs  ol  the  State  pro- 
gram. Only  the  Secretary  may  detei-mine 
to  assess  penalties  for  discovered  viola- 
tions and  this  authority  may  not  be  dele- 
gated to  the  States  which  participate  in 
the  repulator\-  program. 

Penalties  are  provided  for  all  viola- 
tions. Fines  of  from  S250  to  S2.500  for 
each  offense  arc  authorized.  Further,  the 
Secretary  is  emDov^ereri  to  seek  injunc- 
tive relief  in  the  appropriate  district 
court. 

The  bill  also  deals  with  the  transporta- 
tion, by  anv  carrier,  of  materials  which 
are  hazardous  if  allowed  to  escape  from 
their  contniners.  A  staff  of  technical  ex- 
perts in  this  field  is  authorized  within 
the  Department  of  Transtxjrtation  and 
a  requirement  of  reporting  all  accidents 
involving  such  materials  is  instituted. 
The  Secretary  is  empowered  to  conduct 
a  study  of  the  transportation  of  all  haz- 
ardous materials  and  to  recommend  steps 
to  insure  the  safe  movement  of  such 
materials. 

The  bill  authorizes  appropriations  for 
3  fiscal  years — through  1973 — to  carry- 
out  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  For  each 
fiscal  year.  $22,000,000  Is  authorized. 

There  arc  no  minority  views.  The  ad- 
ministration supports  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  SiJeaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  re.solution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  <S.  1933)  to  provide  for 
Federal  railroad  safety,  hazardous  ma- 
terials control,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN   THE   COMMrTTEE  OF  THI   WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  S.  1933.  with  Mr. 
Annunzio.  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  nUe.  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  'Mr. 
Staggers'  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  '  Mr. 
Springer  '  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
fro  11  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Transportation  and  Aeronautics  of  our 
full  committee  held  hearings  on  S.  1933 
and  other  bills  relating  to  railroad  safety 
over  a  4-day  period  last  March.  After 
recei'.ing  a  unanimous  report  from  the 
subcommittee,  the  full  committee,  on 
May  27,  unanimously  reported  the  bill 
before  you. 

The  purix)se  of  this  legislation  is  to 
promote  safety  in  all  areas  of  railroad 
operations,  and  to  reduce  accidents, 
deaths  and  injuries  to  persons,  and  to 
reduce  the  damages  caused  by  the  pres- 
ently increasing  problems  concerning  ac- 
cidents involving  all  types  of  carriers  of 
hazardous  materials.  As  you  know  o\er 
the  years  there  have  been  several  rail- 
road safety  statutes.  You  will  find  them 
set  forth  beginning  on  page  40  of  our  re- 
port. Among  them  are  the  Safety  Appli- 
ance Acts,  the  Signal  Inspection  Act.  the 
Accident  Reports  Act.  and  the  Hours  of 
Service  Act.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
these  have  served  well,  and  the  bill  would 
continue  each  one  of  them.  However,  col- 
lectively, they  do  not  establish  a  broad- 
enough  safety  program  at  this  time. 
There  are  no  uniform  State  safety  pro- 
grams. There  are  no  uniform  State  safety 
regulations.  We  have  nationv.ide  rail 
tran.sportation.  but  we  do  not  have  a 
nationwide  rail  safety  program. 

A  quick  review  of  our  report  or  the 
printed  hearings.  I  believe,  will  demon- 
strate most  convmcingly  that  we  must 
enact  an  overall  Federal  safety  law  now. 
Train  accidents  have  increased  for  the 
12th  consecutive  year,  1969  is  up  over 
1968  by  more  than  500  accidents:  2.299 
persons  were  killed  and  over  22.000  were 
injured  in  the  past  year.  We  have  had 
grade-crossing  accidents  ever  since  we 
have  had  trains,  but  now  we  are  plagued 
with  broken  wheels,  broken  rails,  and 
deteriorating  roadbeds 

I  am  sure  you  are  all  aware  that  our 
common  carriers,  and  particularly  our 
trains,  oftentimes  carry  highly  flam- 
mable and  poisonous  cargo.  On  New 
Years  Day  in  1968  there  was  a  derail- 
ment in  Indiana  involving  such  cargo, 
and  it  led  to  an  intense  fire  and  the 
explos'on  of  a  tank  car.  The  towns  ma- 
jor industry  was  destroyed,  the  town  was 
evacuated  for  2  days  and  the  water  sup- 
ply, because  of  cyanide  pollution,  re- 
quired health  protection  measures  for 
months.  Miraculously,  there  were  no 
fatalities  but  that  is  luck— not  safety. 

Now  I  would  like  to  summarize  the 
framework  of  the  legislation  before  us. 
As  I  said,  all  existing  railroad  safety  laws 
will  remain  in  effect.  The  framework  of 
this  new  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  prescribe  regula- 
tions for  all  areas  of  railroad  safety  and 
to  conduct  necessary  research,  develop- 
ment, testing  evaluation,  and  training. 
He  will  have  emergency  powers  to  pro- 
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hibit  the  use  of  facilities  or  equipment 
which  he  determines  to  be  unsafe.  There 
will  be  a  1-year  study  and  report  on  the 
problem  of  grade  crossings  and  right5- 
of-way. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  tliat  the 
States  v.ni  have  an  effective  role  under 
this  le2:s:ation.  We  believe  that  we  have 
that  ro.c  in  ihc  proper  perspective  as 
reported  The  States  may  repulate  in  any 
area  cl"  la.Uoad  safei^  until  the  Secre- 
tary sets.  After  the  Secretary  has  acted, 
the  State?  may  still  re_;ulate  with  respect 
to  essentiaUy  loca':  hazards.  The  States 
may  also  assist  the  Sec-ctary  by  con- 
ducting in'/esiigative  and  surveillance 
activities  on  his  behalf.  These  activities 
will  be  conducted  through  certification 
or  agreement  with  the  Secretary.  The 
Secretary  can  provide  up  to  50  percent 
of  the  cost  r.f  the  State  program,  but  the 
Secretary  retain.^  the  authority  to  assess 
penalties.  As  to  enforcement  this  Is 
vested  in  the  Secretary.  However,  the 
Stater,  can  i^eek  compliance  with  Federal 
regulations  if  the  Secretary  has  not  acted 
within  180  days  after  a  violation. 

Und'^-r  title  III  which  deals  with  the 
hazardous  materials  control  part  of  the 
problem,  there  are  provisions  for  a  tech- 
nical staff  and  a  rentrali7ed  repcrtin=i 
system.  There  has  to  be  a  better  means 
of  communications  as  to  all  aspects  of 
hazardous  material  transportation.  Our 
record  inriicatos  that  local  police  and 
fire  authorities  oftentimes  are  not  even 
aware  that  hazardous  materials  are 
coming  through  their  town,  nor  what 
substances  are  involved.  In  case  of  an 
ac.^ident.  this  puts  them  in  a  position  of 
having  no  way  of  knowing  what  chemi- 
cals or  firefighting  materials  to  use  on 
the  explosions  and  fires  such  as  the  one 
I  mentioned  in  Indiana.  The  reported 
bill  calls  for  better  records  and  communi- 
cations in  this  area. 

The  cost  of  this  program  under  the 
3-vear  authorization  which  we  reported 
total?  $22  million  for  each  year. 

I  believe  that  we  have  a  highly  neces- 
sary bill  here,  and  I  urge  all  of  you  to 
support  it  I  th'nk  that  a  2-hcur  open 
rule  will  be  sufficient. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today,  the  railroad  in- 
dustry is  plagued  with  many  ills.  Most 
have  reached  epidemic  proportions  and 
any  of  them  could  bring  on  the  demise  of 
the  most  venerable  of  our  modes  of  land 
transportation.  Many  of  the  problems 
are  economic  and  this  gives  rise  to  other 
problems.  But  whether  it  arises  as  a  cause 
or  as  an  effect  the  crisis  in  railroad  safety 
demands  immediate  attention. 

Based  upon  the  testimony  brought  out 
in  our  committee  we  could  stand  here 
all  afternoon  citing  examples  of  the 
breakdown  in  safety  on  the  Nation's  rail- 
roads. We  could  present  statistics  and 
comparative  figures  on  losses  and  in- 
juries witiich  would  convince  the  most 
skeptical  observer  that  safety  has  been 
breaking  down  But  a  discu.ssion  of  how- 
it  got  this  way  is  academic.  Here  it  is  and 
we  must  act  promptly. 

The  history  of  railroad  safety  measures 
and  legislation  is  confused  and  spotty. 
Over  the  years  situations  have  been  met 
with  specific  responses.  General  atten- 


tion to  the  broad  regulation  of  safety 
practices  has  been  lacking.  The  result  ls 
a  body  of  law  which  leaves  many  blank 
spots  and  the  present  situation  shows 
only  loo  clearly  what  has  happened 
there.  Even  the  tiUes  of  some  of  the 
older  acts  such  as  the  Locomotive  Inspec- 
tion Act  and  the  Ash  Pan  Act  sound 
archaic.  They  have  been  useful  and  are 
the  result  of  many  hard  fought  cam- 
paigns in  the  past.  This  bill  would  keep 
all  of  them  intact  but  attempt  to  estab- 
lish an  administrative  device  for  build- 
ing on  and  around  them.  The  result 
should  be  a  broad  and  comprehensive 
safety  law.  Derailm.ents  and  equipment 
failures  are  direct  dangers  to  the  per- 
sonnel who  must  work  with  them  as  well 
as  to  the  public,  despite  diminishing 
passenger  traffic. 

The  bill  gives  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation authority  to  issue  regulations 
covering  the  broadest  range  of  railroad 
.>afety.   This   wUl   po,se  problems  of  an 
administrative    nature    where    existing 
safety  laws  which  will  remain  in  force 
cover  some  of  the  same  ground.  It   is 
expected  that  the  Secretary  will  make 
the  necessary  aci.justments  to  avoid  out- 
right conflicts.  The  main  idea  is  to  ob- 
tain full  coverage  of  all  safety  programs 
whether  formerly  under  Federal  juris- 
diction or  otherwise.  In  the  last  2  years 
we  have  observed  the  occurrence  of  more 
and  more  derailments,  some  of  them  in- 
volving extremely  hazardous  substances. 
Lives  have  been  lost,  towns  have  been 
evacuated,  and  property  losses  have  been 
m  the  millions  of  dollars.  Solving  this 
problem  and  making  certain  that  road- 
beds are  adequate  for  the  traffic  they  will 
bear   is   not   something   that   is   merely 
desirable,  it  is  mandatory.  Uniform  regu- 
lations must  be  forthcoming  and  must 
be  rigidly  enforced.  In  this  regard  the 
hill    orovides    that    Federal    regulations 
vk-ill  override  all  others.  States  may  en- 
force   regulations    in    those    areas    not 
covered  by  the  Federal  regulations  and 
they  may  also  take  charge  of  -.irrely  local 
hazards. 

To  insure  uniform  enforcement  it  will 
be  carried  out  principally  by  Federal  au- 
thorities. States  will  be  called  upon  to 
investigate  and  to  carry  out  surveillance 
activities.  These  will  be  done  under  the 
terms  of  certificates  somewhat  like  thos? 
provided  in  the  Natural  Gas  Act  issued 
by  the  States  to  the  Federal  Government 
or  under  direct  contracts  for  such  assist- 
ance. By  doing  so  States  will  qualify  for 
financial  assistance  covering  one-half  of 
the  cost  of  the  State  railroad  safety  pro- 
gram. Assessment  of  penalties  will  re- 
main a  Federal  function  but  if  violations 
occur  and  for  some  reason  the  Secretary 
does  not  act,  a  State  may,  after  180  days 
have  gone  by  with  no  action,  go  directly 
into  Federal  court  and  request  enforce- 
ment by  appropriate  means. 

It  should  be  noted  that  any  regulations 
regarding  safety  will  necessarily  involve 
personnel  activities.  This  can  become  a 
touchy  subject  and  when  the  railroad 
safety  bill  was  first  proposed  it  immedi- 
ately became  a  major  i.ssue.  When  quali- 
fications of  employees  become  obvious 
factors  in  safety  then  they  cannot  be 
Ignored  and  the  Secretary  must  take 
them  into  account  in  hLs  actions  under 


the  law.  No  one  will  argue  against  this 
general  principle  but  it  will  be  difficult 
at  the  time  to  decide.  To  make  sure  that 
the  clcse  calls  are  not  subject  to  arbitrary 
action,  the  applicable  provisions  of  the 
Administrative  Procedures  Act  include  a 
right  to  an  oral  presentation.  As  to  fur- 
ther limitation-s  upon  rash  action  the 
bill  also  provio.es  that  existing  safety 
data  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
prescribing  rules.  The  Railway  Labor  Act 
is  in  no  way  changed  or  affected  by  this 
bill. 

Originally  the  committee  determined 
that  initial  rules  should  come  forth  very 
quickly,  in  fact  only  a  few  weeks  after 
this  debate.  Reality  dictated  tliat  some- 
what more  time  should  be  allowed  and 
a  better  product  dem.andcd.  Consequent- 
ly we  finally  provided  for  a  1-year  period 
for  the  Secretary  to  put  together  the 
initial  rules  under  this  new  law.  They 
should  be  good  enough  to  endure  on  the 
subjects  they  cover.  More  rules  on  other 
and  newer  subjects  will  be  forthcoming 
from  time  to  time  thereafter. 

There  will  be  times  when  an  emergency 
situation  will  make  it  suddenly  clear  that 
certain  equipment  is  unsafe.  When  this 
occurs,  the  Secretary  can  and  certainly 
should  ban  the  use  of  such  equipment  on 
short  notice.  The  bill  provides  authority 
for  such  action. 

A  constant  source  of  concern  is  grade 
crossings.  They  are  the  sites  of  numer- 
ous accidents.  They  are  also  the  source 
of  constant  bickering  within  political 
jurisdictions  and  between  political  ju- 
risdictions. This  bill  does  not  pretend  to 
have  all  the  answers  and  therefore  pro- 
vides for  a  1-year  study  of  all  phases 
of  this  sticky  problem.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  we  recognize  that  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  already  has  extensive 
respon,^ibility  in  the  area  of  traffic  safety 
and  highways.  He  is  directed  to  use  his 
onice  to  coordinate  these  activities  and 
bring  about  optimum  coordination  and 
cooperation  among  political  entities. 
This  is  a  big  order  but  it  is  within  the 
charter  of  the  Departm.ent  of  Transpor- 
tation and  we  have  a  right  to  expect  that 
it  be  tackled. 

Title  ni  of  this  bill  deals  with  the 
control  of  hazardous  materials.  Com- 
pared with  the  remainder  of  the  bill,  It 
appears  relatively  insignificant  but  this 
is  hardly  the  case.  Restrictions  on  mov- 
ing such  substances  are  not  new.  Over- 
all   safety   problems   complicate    them. 
The  Secretary  must  consider  all  of  these 
and  make  proper  recommendations  for 
changes  in  the  law  or  operating  proce- 
dures. But  even  more  important,  in  the 
handling  of  hazardous  substances  and 
accidents  involving  them,  is  the  presence 
of  proper  information  at  the  right  place 
at  the  right  time.  Today  there  is  no  se- 
rious attempt  to  educate  and  inform  law 
enforcement  and  firefighting  forces  about 
the  exact  nature  of  the  dangers  they  will 
face,  much  less  an  effort  to  make  them 
aware  of  the  proper  methods  to  combat 
the  menace.  The  bill  before  us  today 
anticipates  a  change  in  this  regard  and 
along  with  the  dissemination  of  appro- 
priate information  to  all  concerned  par- 
ties it  recognizes  the  need  for  the  gath- 
ering and  use  of  specific  Information  on 
shloments  of  such  substances.  If  local 
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officials  have  no  inkling  that  dangerous 
materials  will  be  moving  through  the 
area,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  be 
prepared  or  to  know  what  can  effectively 
be  done  in  the  case  of  an  emergency. 

To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  bill, 
it  provides  for  authorizations  in  the  sum 
of  $21  million  per  year  for  3  years 
and  an  additional  $1  million  for  the  same 
period  to  carry  out  the  hazardous  sub- 
stances provisions. 

This  bill  treats  a  subject  vital  to  the 
national  interest.  It  cannot  entirely 
please  every  element  or  group  concerned 
with  its  operation,  but  it  does  try  to  be 
evenhandedly  fair  to  everyone  while  still 
creating  a  framework  for  reaching  the 
goal— railroad  safety.  I  think  it  does  this 
and  I  recommend  that  the  House  accept 
the  committee  version  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  STAGGEFIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Texas  iMr.  Pickle)  a  member 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  today, 
the  House  has  the  opportunity  of  pass- 
ing the  first  truly  national  railroad  safety 
bill.  Today,  the  House  has  the  opportu- 
nity of  eliminating  the  possibility  of 
patchwork  regulations  and  substituting 
instead  a  clear-cut  national  program — 
a  program  which  will  be  flexible  enough 
to  respond  quickly  as  our  Investigations 
develop  potential  hazards  in  this  trans- 
portation industry  which  is  vital  to  this 
Nation. 

Tliere  is  a  strange  bit  of  irony  in  this 
bill.  Actually,  the  railroads  offer  one  of 
the  safest  modes  of  transportation.  How- 
ever, when  an  accident  occurs,  the  com- 
bination of  mass  and  speed  are  cata- 
strophic. Therefore,  the  need  is  clear. 

This  need,  however,  has  been  a  matter 
of  deep  concern  and  some  controversy 
for  several  years.  In  my  opinion,  the 
legislation  we  ofifer  today  is  a  good  exam- 
ple of  the  creative  compromise  in  legis- 
lation. Today's  bill  is  a  consensus  version 
which  embraces  labor  and  management 
and  which  furthers  the  Federal-State 
partnership. 

Our  committee  recognizes  the  Impor- 
tant role  which  States  can  play  in  a  na- 
tional framework.  In  fact,  the  commit- 
tee has  written  in  language  which  ac- 
tively brings  States  Into  the  picture.  This 
bill  not  only  permits  State  participation 
in  the  administration  of  the  Federal 
safety  program,  but  it  also  allows  the 
States  the  right  to  inspect  to  see  that 
Federal  safety  regulations  are  carried 
out  and  the  Federal  Government  pays 
half  the  bill  for  the  State's  active 
participation. 

Perhaps  the  most  beneficial  aspect  of 
this  legislation  is  that,  unlike  the  Sen- 
ate version,  this  bill  precludes  the  pos- 
sibility of  50  different  sets  of  safety  reg- 
ulations from  50  different  States.  We 
take  away  the  potential  for  patchwork 
and  jig-saw  puzzles  in  the  area  of  rail- 
road safety. 

Already,  there  are  several  Federal  safe- 
ty bills  in  existence.  This  bill  does  not 
do  away  with  these  bills  because  they 
have  withstood  the  test  of  time.  Each  of 
these  bills  has  adequately  added  to  the 
overall  safety  of  railroad  operations.  In 
fact,  many  of  these  existing  bills  are  de- 
signed for  employee  safety.  We  do  not 


repeal  any  portion  of  the  Railway  La- 
bor Act.  and  the  matters  of  collective 
bargaining  pertaining  thereto. 

However,  today's  legislation  goes  be- 
yond the  limits  of  employee  safety.  The 
committee  has  drafted  a  bill  which  is 
truly  a  consumer  or  public  safety  bill. 
We  pay  special  attention  to  the  dangers 
in  shipping  volatile  chemicals  and  ex- 
plosives by  rail.  In  this  bill,  we  attempt 
to  offer  protection  to  the  casual  by- 
standers who  still  throng  beside  the 
tracks  to  hear  the  lonesome  whistle  of 
the  freight  train — along  with  an  oc- 
casional passenger  train.  For  too  long,  we 
have  had  no  Federal  research  or  con- 
trol in  the  Important  areas,  for  exam- 
ple, of  design  and  manufacture  of  train 
wheels,  maintenance  of  track  and  road- 
bed, and  standards  throughout  the  in- 
dustry. 

Here  again,  the  State  is  actively  inter- 
twined as  a  working  partner  with  the 
Federal  Government.  It  will  be  the  State, 
the  unit  closest  to  the  ground,  which 
conducts  the  investigation,  which  sub- 
mits the  recommendations,  which  finds 
the  problem  before  the  distister  strikes. 

Contrary  to  some  speculation  that  this 
version  of  the  Railroad  Safety  Act  cuts 
across  State  jurisdictions,  the  States  can 
still  take  action  in  three  methods.  First, 
the  State  can  continue  and  initiate  leg- 
islation in  areas  of  safety  not  covered 
by  Federal  regulations;  secondly,  the 
State  can  deal  directly  with  hazards  of 
essentially  local  nature:  and  thirdly,  the 
State  can  keep  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation with  their  feet  to  the  fire.  For 
example,  if  the  State  inspector  finds  a 
violation  and  he  reports  it  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  the  Secretary 
must  act  within  180  days  or  the  State 
is  fully  authorized  to  seek  compliance 
with  Federal  regulations  In  U.S.  District 
courts.  Thus,  the  State  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  cut  through  red  tape  which 
might  develop  on  a  national  scale  in  or- 
der to  alleviate  local  conditions. 

Ready  responsiveness  is  built  into  this 
bill.  I  say  this  because  we  have  created 
the  avenues  whereby  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  can  effectively  deal  with 
safety  hazards  by  instituting  regulations 
rather  than  having  to  wait  for  the  slow 
groan  of  the  legislative  process.  Under 
this  bill,  the  Secretary  has  the  capacity 
and  the  authority  to  issue  these  regula- 
tions as  soon  as  his  investigations  are 
clear. 

As  an  important  adjunct,  for  the  first 
time,  the  States  are  clearly  given  the 
power  to  initiate  legislation  in  areas 
which  have  not  been  touched  by  these 
regulations  and  these  State  legislative 
efforts  will  remain  in  effect  unless  and 
until  such  time  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment institutes  its  own  regulations.  This 
is  an  important  advance  and  recognition 
of  State  governments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  the  most 
dramatic  aspect  of  this  bill  is  the  section 
dealing  with  hazardous  materials.  For 
the  first  time,  we  are  creating  and  fund- 
ing a  staff  imder  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation which  will  centralize  a  report- 
ing and  researching  system  for  hazard- 
ous materials  accidents. 

Also,  we  are  not  content  to  merely  file 
a  suggestion  and  let  it  die  a  natural 


death.  This  bill  institutes  an  armual  re- 
view and  report  to  the  Congress  on  all 
aspects  of  hazardous  materials  trans- 
ported by  rail.  To  do  this,  we  have  au- 
thorized $1  million  for  each  of  the  next 
3  fiscal  years. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  submit  that  the  Com- 
merce Committee  has  reported  out  a 
strong  bill  with  a  national  character.  We 
have  spent  months  on  thus  bill  and,  al- 
though not  everyone  is  100  percent  be- 
hind the  bill,  both  labor  and  manage- 
ment do  support  the  version  before  us  to- 
day. I  say  to  you  that  this  is  national 
and  uniform  in  scope  and  should  be  en- 
acted. I  much  prefer  this  approach  to  the 
Senate  version  which  still  leaves  a 
hodegpodge  approach  whereby  the  in- 
dustry and  the  public  would  be  subjected 
to  varying  regulations  within  each  State. 
If  we  are  to  pass  a  national  safety  bill, 
let  it  be  one  similar  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  fully  support  S.  1933.  the  RaU- 
road  Srfety  and  Hazardous  Materials 
Control  bill.  As  tlie  bill  states; 

The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  promote  safety 
In  all  areas  of  railroad  operations  and  to 
reduce  railroad-related  accidents,  and  to  re- 
duce deaths  and  injuries  to  persons  and  to 
reduce  damage  to  property  caused  by  acci- 
dents involving  any  carrier  of  hazardous 
materials. 

I  want  to  commend  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  on 
sending  us  this  most  important  piece  of 
legislation.  As  the  committee  points  out 
in  its  report: 

There  has  been  a  widening  gap  between 
the  desirability  of  safety  and  the  achieve- 
ment of  safety.  The  record  presented  in  the 
hearings  on  this  legislation  leads  to  the 
unqualified  conclusion  that  there  can  be, 
should  be  and  must  be  a  substantial  up- 
grading of  the  level  of  railroad  safety. 

And  the  record  is  indeed  grim  Last 
year  alone  there  were  over  8.000  rail- 
related  accidents  involving  lives  and 
property  and  the  trend  of  accidents  is 
increasing.  I  fully  agree  with  the  com- 
mittee that,  "such  a  trend  should  be  re- 
versed," and  I  am  confident  that  this 
legislation  will  go  a  long  way  in  helping 
to  reverse  that  alarming  trend. 

The  committee  report  goes  on  to  point 
to  the  \lrtual  lack  of  uniform  State  regu- 
lations and  therefore  the  need  for  broad- 
scale  Federal  legislation,  "with  provisions 
for  active  State  participation  to  assure  a 
much  higher  degree  of  railroad  safety  in 
the  years  ahead. " 

Consideration  of  this  legislation  today 
is  especially  timely  in  light  of  the  current 
controversy  over  the  transportation  by 
rail  of  deadly  nerve  gas  for  dumping  in 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  committee  re- 
port observes  that ; 

Accidents  involving  these  hazardous  mate- 
rials, many  of  an  alarming  nature,  have 
frightened  the  public,  the  industry  and  pub- 
lic oracials  everywhere.  The  prospect  of  a 
major  catastrophe  Is  a  continuing  threat. 

Given  the  past  Incidence  of  rail  acci- 
dents involving  hazardous  materials,  it 
Is  no  wonder  that  such  a  storm  of  con- 
troversy has  gathered  over  the  nerve  gas 
shipment.  It  will  no  longer  do  to  ask 
Americans  to  hold  their  breath  and  pray 
whenever  there  is  a  shipment  of  hazard- 
ous materials  passing  through  their  com- 
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munity.  The  public  expects  and  deserves 
more  than  empty  words  of  assurance  that 
there  Is  no  danger  of  a  catastrophe  oc- 
currine.  Such  catastrophes  are  a  rriatter 
of  !n!>tor:cal  fact  and  wil!  continue  to 
occur  unless  we  provide  adequate  safe- 
guards to  prevent  their  recurrence. 

To  cite  just  one  recent  tragic  example 
in  mv  own  State  of  Illinois,  a  train  de- 
railment in  Crescent  City  in  June  of  this 
vear  set  off  explosions  in  12  tank  cars 
containing  liquified  petroleum  gas  which 
in  turn  wiped  out  30  businesses,  14  homes, 
and  caused  $2  million  in  damage.  Mi- 
raculously, no  one  was  killed  though 
many  could  easily  have  been. 

The  legislation  which  we  arc  consider- 
inc  todav  would  go  far  in  alleviating  the 
possibility  of  such  future  catastrophes 
bv  granting  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion the  authority  to  prescribe  uniform 
Federal  rail  safety  standards  and  by 
establishing  a  hazardous  materials  tech- 
nical staff  in  his  office  to  deal  exclusively 
with  this  problem. 

Another  area  of  great  concern  to  me 
is  that  of  grade  crossing  accidents.  Re- 
porting on  June  30.  1969.  the  Secretary's 
Task  Force  on  Railroad  Safety  pointed 
out  that: 

Grade-crossing  accidents  rank  as  the 
major  cause  of  fatalities  in  railroad  opera- 
tions. They  account  for  Ca  percent  of  the 
fatalities  resulting  from  all  types  of  rail- 
road accidents,  and  rank  .second  only  to 
aviation  mishaps  in  severity.  Annually,  about 
4,000  accidents  produce  approximately  1.600 
deaths,  which  is  also  a  matter  of  major  pub- 
lic concern. 

The  task  force  goes  on  to  report  that 
since  1958,  the  trend  in  crossing  ac- 
cidents has  been  upward.  One  reason  for 
this  continuing  accident  rate  is  the  fact 
that  only  20  percent  of  the  225,000  grade 
crossings  in  this  country  are  protected 
with  automatic  devices.  The  task  force 
has  therefore  recommended  an  expanded 
program  of  grade-crossing  safety  with 
early  attention  given  to  the  develop- 
ment of  improved  crossing  protection  at 
lower  cost  utilizing  new  sources  of  Fed- 
eral funding  to  finance  the  program. 

Mr.  Chairman.  recoi;nizing  that  suf- 
ficient funds  will  not  be  immediately 
available  either  from  Federal  or  State 
sources  to  construct  automatic  devices 
at  all  the  unprotected  crossings,  I  would 
like  to  pass  on  a  suggestion  which  has 
been  made  to  me  by  one  of  my  constit- 
uents and  has  been  introduced  in  bill 
form  at  various  times  by  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  '  Mr.  Ford  >  and 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  'Mr.  Gross). 
The  proposal  is  to  require,  by  Federal 
regulation,  that  certain  railroad  vehicles 
be  equipped  with  reflectors  or  luminous 
material  so  that  they  can  be  readily  seen 
at  night  by  approaching  motor  vehicles. 
The  proposal  is  aimed  at  reducing  the 
number  of  accidents  caused  by  motor  ve- 
hicles running  into  the  sides  of  trains  at 
road  crassings  at  night. 

In  a  letter  to  the  House  Interstate  and 
Fjieign  Commerce  Committee,  dated 
February  28,  1963.  the  Chairman  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  at  that 
time  said  of  this  proposal : 

Such  marklnzs  on  cars  would  make  them 
oi'jre  conspicuous  at  n.ght  under  most  con- 
ditions, and  in  all  likelihood  would  tend  to 


reduce  appreciably  the  number  of  accidents 


of  this  nature.  It  is,  therefore,  our  opinion 
that  provision  for  this  type  of  protection  at 
upg^'ftrded  grade  crossings  would  be  worth 
the  expense  involved.  It  would  be  consider- 
ably les^  costly  than  grade  crossing  elimina- 
tions or  the  Installation  of  most  rail-high- 
way protective  devices. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  this  proposal  to 
be" a  p\rt  of  the  legislative  history  today 
so  that  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
will  give  it  serious  consideration  in  for- 
mulating the  Federal  railroad  safety 
regulation.;  pursuant  to  this  act.  The 
problem*  of  unmarked  rail  crossings  is 
particularly  acute  in  rural  areas  such  as 
mv  own  where  they  are  so  numerous  and 
where  such  accidents  are  not  infrequent. 
I  think  that  by  marking  railroad  cars  in 
such  a  way  that  they  are  easily  visible  at 
night,  we  will  be  doing  a  great  deal  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  unnecessary  acci- 
dents which  occur  each  year,  many  of 
which  do  occur  at  unmarked  crossings  at 
night. 

And  so.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  enthuuas- 
ticallv  urge  the  passage  of  this  Federal 
Railroad  Safety  Act  of  1970  in  the  in- 
terest of  improved  railroad  safety  and 
the  protection  of  all  Americans  from 
railroad-related  accidents. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr,  Chairman. 
I  take  some  personal  pride  in  the  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation  even  though  I  do 
not  serve  on  the  Subcommittee  on  Trans- 
portation and  Aeronautics  where  it  was 
considered.  It  is  patterned  to  a  great  ex- 
tent after  suggestions  I  made  to  officials 
of  the  Department  of  Transportation  al- 
most 2  years  ago  from  today. 

My  sug:Xestions  at  that  time  sprang 
not  alone  from  the  fact  that  I  was  serv- 
ing then,  as  I  am  now,  on  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  but 
because  on  August  13,  1968.  my  home- 
town of  Urbana.  Ohio,  had  to  be  partial- 
ly evacuated  becau.se  of  the  wreck  of  18 
cars  of  a  Pcnn  Central  train  three  blocks 
from  the  center  of  that  city  of  12,000, 
Seven  of  those  18  cars,  hitched  in  se- 
quence, contained  class  A  explasives, 
military  powder  and  ammunition,  be- 
longing to  the  Department  of  Defense. 
The  possibility  of  a  destructive  explosion 
existed  and  the  city  officials  of  my  com- 
munity acted  with  wisdom  and  speed. 
Unfortunately,  they  experienced  some 
difficulty  with  the  railroad,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  in  getting  immediate 
answers  to  their  necessarily  frantic  in- 
quiries. But  the  answers  were  finally 
forthcoming.  And  with  the  cooperation 
of  all  three  elements  and  the  alert  com- 
munity leadership  of  Urbana  safety  di- 
rector, Tom  Watson.  Mayor  Tom  As- 
terino,  local  police  and  fire  officials  and 
others,  a  possible  tragedy  was  avoided 
and  inconvenience  was  kept  to  a  mini- 
mum. 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  the 
Department  of  Transportation  and  its 
National  Tiansportation  Safety  Board 
and  Federal  Railroad  Administration 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  were  not 
as  ready  thsn  to  handle  this  and  similar 
situations  as  they  will  be  when  this  legis- 
lation finally  becomes  law.  But  they  are 
better  organized  than  they  were  then 
thanks  to  procedural  steps  which  could 
be  improved  without  the  necessity  of  new 
or  modified  laws. 


Many  of  these  steps  and  many  of  the 
recQjnniendations  in  this  law  had  their 
origination  with  questions  raised  and 
suggestions  made  to  me  by  the  Urbana 
city  officials  following  this  accident.  I 
passed  those  questions  and  suggestions 
on  to  the  Departments  of  Transportation 
and  Defense,  along  with  some  ideas  of 
my  own.  I  think  this  is  a  good  example  of 
how  law  and  procedure  can  be  made  re- 
sponsive to  local  considerations  which 
have  national  implications. 

And  I  might  also  observe  that  this  in- 
cident at  Urbana  occurred  in  the  wan- 
ing days  of  the  Johnson  administration. 
When  the  Nixon  administration  and  an- 
other party  took  power  in  the  executive 
branch,  the  matter  was  not  forgotten  or 
ignored.  A  sound  legislative  proposal  to 
deal  with  this  problem  and  other  mat- 
ters was  sent  to  IM  Congress  from  DOT 
and  the  result  is  the  legislation  we  have 
before  us  today. 

The  hazardous  materials  control 
title  of  this  bill— title  III— provides  for  a 
technical  staff  and  centralized  reporting 
system  within  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation to  deal  with  accidents  involv- 
ing hazardous  materials.  It  al.so  provides 
for  a  review  by  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation of  all  aspects  of  hazardous 
materials  transportation  and  calls  for  an 
annual  repoit  to  the  Congress  by  May 
1  of  each  year  on  this  subject.  One  mil- 
lion dollars  is  provided  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1971,  1972,  and  1973  to  carry 
out  the  assignments  of  this  title. 

An  even  broader  title— title  II — of  the 
bill  supplements  existing  rail  safety  stat- 
utes and  regulations  giving  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  authority  to  pre- 
scribe regulations  for  all  areas  of  rail- 
road safety  and  prohibit  the  use  of  any 
facility  or  piece  of  equipment  which  he 
determines  to  be  unsafe.  It  also  pro- 
vides for  a  1-year  study  and  report  to 
Congress  on  the  problem  of  eliminating 
and 'or  protecting  grade  crossLngs  and 
rights-of-way  in  densely  ixipulated 
areas.  This  title  also  sets  out  State  au- 
thority and  powers  and  sets  penalties  for 
violation  of  existing  Federal  regulations. 
Under  the  bill.  $21  million  is  authorized 
for  each  of  the  next  three  fiscal  years  to 
implement  this  title. 

In  connection  with  title  IT,  I  am  sure 
each  of  us  has  had  some  tragic  grade 
crossing  accident  which  has  taken  lives 
in  our  district.  Similarly.  I  assume  most 
congressional  districts  throughout  the 
Nation  have  experienced  right-of-way 
accidents  or  derailments  which  have  de- 
stroyed property  and  cost  lives.  While 
such  occurrences  are  not  as  dramatic  as 
an  accident  causing  the  destruction  or 
evacuation  of  a  whole  community,  they 
are  tragic,  costly  and,  hopefully,  uimec- 
essary,  I  hope  we  have  been  able  in  this 
bill  to  take  a  small  step  toward  resolving 
some  of  these  problems  and  urge  support 
of  it  by  my  colleagues.  The  experiences 
in  my  district  could  occur  in  yours  any 
day.  Tills  bill  will  help  prevent  them 
from  occurring. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman   from   Maryland    <Mr.   Frie- 

DED. 
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Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
wholeheartedly  .support  this  bill.  Tlie 
Subcommittee  on  Transportation  and 
Aeronautics  that  I  have  the  honor  to 
chair,  under  the  leadership  of  the  out- 
standiiis  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
is  justly  proud  of  this  mcajure  that  v.e 
have  pre:-ented  to  the  House. 

The  Rail  Safety  Act  of  1970  is  the  Tirst 
national  comprehensive  railroad  .safety 
act  in  the  history  of  this  Nation.  It  has 
in  my  viev.  coordinated  and  combined  all 
the  previous  safety  statutes  that  we  have 
passed  o'.er  the  years.  These  laws  have 
served  well  but  we  need  to  update  and 
coordinate  our  rail  safety  program  and 
provide  the  Federal  Rail  Administration 
with  a  modern  statute  under  which  they 
can  assure  the  Nation  rail  safety.  Our 
record  in  recent  years  in  this  area  has 
been  very  bad.  Rail  accidents  have  in- 
creased con-secutively  over  the  last  12 
years.  In  1969.  we  have  .SOO  more  acci- 
dents involving  railroads  than  we  had 
the  previous  year.  In  1969  almost  3.000 
people  were  killed  and  23.000  people  were 
injured  in  railroad  accidents  throughout 
the  country. 

All  Members  of  this  body.  I  am  sure, 
are  aware  of  .<^ome  of  the  major  accidents 
which  have  occurred  recently  and  how 
whole  towns  were  placed  in  an  emergency 
crisis  situation  as  a  result  of  a  broken 
rail.  The  bill  we  have  before  us  today 
will  S.0  a  long  way  in  eliminating  the.-^e 
accidents.  The  Secretary,  acting  through 
the  Federal  Rail  Administration  will 
have  the  tools  to  conduct  the  necessarj' 
research  and  development  that  is  needed 
in  our  rapidly  changing  technology  in- 
volving the  railroads.  A  partnership  will 
be  arranged  between  the  States  and  the 
Federal  Government  whereby  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  be  in  a  position  to 
provide  u{  to  50  percent  of  the  cost  of 
improved  enforcement  of  railroad  safe- 
ty practices. 

An  important  feature  of  the  bill,  that 
I  have  a  special  interest  in  is  in  the  area 
of  pedestrian  safety  as  it  relates  to  rail- 
road operations.  This  bill  authorizes  the 
Department  of  Transportation  to  seek 
new  ways  to  eliminate  the  grade  crossing 
problem  and  to  develop  new  tecliniques 
in  protecting  pedestrians  in  densely  pop- 
ulated areas  along  railroad  rights-of- 
way.  Too  many  children,  who  are  usually 
trespassing,  have  been  seriously  injured 
in  this  way. 

Under  title  III  of  the  act,  we  will  at 
last  take  a  major  step  in  providing, 
within  the  Federal  Government,  for  the 
needed  professional  and  technical  talent 
required  to  evaluate  and  advise  on  the 
movement  of  hazardous  materials.  In 
this  area  we  address  ourselves,  of  course, 
to  situations  such  as  the  current  prob- 
lems involving  the  movement  of  obsolete 
nerve  gas  rockets  to  be  disposed  of  by 
the  Army  in  the  Atlantic  ocean.  For  far 
too  long,  the  Government  has  not  had 
the  capability  to  evaluate  and  analyze 
the  safety  aspects  in  such  hazardous 
movements.  Under  this  bill,  we  will  now 
have  this  capability. 

I  commend  the  bill  to  the  membership 
and  congratulate  all  of  my  colleagues 
who  worked  so  hard  within  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
in  producing  this  worthy  and  needed 
legislation, 
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Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
express  my  wholehearted  support  for 
S.  1933,  the  railroad  safety  measure 

How  could  I  do  othenvise  when  the 
primary  purpose  of  the  legislation  is  to: 

Promote  safety  in  all  areas  of  railroad 
operation: 

Reduce  railroad  accidents: 

Reduce  deaths  and  injuries  to  persons, 
and 

Reduce  property  damage  caused  by 
accidents  involving  any  carrier  of  haz- 
ardous materials. 

These  are  most  impressive  objectives. 
And  they  are  vitally  needed  because  rail- 
road train  accidents  are  increasing  too 
sharply  everj'  year.  Something  must  be 
done  to  reverse  this  trend,  and  the  mea- 
sures proposed  in  S.  1933  constitute  the 
most  positive  approach  to  accomplish  a 
reversal. 

The  most  serious  accidents  involving 
movement  of  trains,  locomotives,  or  cars, 
where  more  than  $750  damage  was  done 
to  railroad  equipment  or  right-of-way, 
increased  by  6  percent  in  1969  over  1968. 
And  they  have  more  than  doubled  since 
1961.  The  1961  total  was  4.149,  while  in 
1969,  the  railroads  suffere.-l  from  8,543 
such  accidents. 

The  human  toll  is  distressingly  high. 
In  1969.  there  v.ere  178  railroad  em- 
ployees killed  and  16,758  injured  in  these 
accidents. 

As  bad  as  it  is,  this  is  only  part  of  the 
grim  accident  situation.  There  is  an- 
other, very  serious  aspect  to  consider. 

There  is  a  tremendous  growth  in  the 
use.  nationwide,  of  a  variety  of  extremely 
flammable,  explosive,  highly  reactive,  and 
poisonous  substances.  These  must  be 
transported,  much  of  it  by  railroad,  tak- 
ing it  along  countrj'sides  and  through 
urban  areas,  large  and  small.  The  ver>' 
presence  of  these  substances  constitutes 
an  extreme  hazard  to  the  population.  And 
occasionally  these  shipments  go  beyond 
being  a  hazard  and  become  a  disaster. 
The  names  Dimreith,  Ind. ;  Everett, 
Mass.:  and  Laurel.  Miss.,  will  stand  in 
the  record  books  for  all  time  as  examples 
of  this  growing  menace. 

Mr.  Chairman,  such  accidents,  and  the 
potential  threat  in  the  transportation  of 
these  dangerous  and  exotic  substances, 
present  a  new  dimension  in  transpor- 
tation safety. 

We  cannot  aCford  to  continue  to  suffer 
the  high  volume  of  ordinaiy  railroad 
accidents,  with  their  grim  toll  of  deat.h.s 
and  injuries.  And.  we  cannot  afford  to 
ignore  the  threat  that  the  movement  of 
volatile,  highly  toxic  materials  has 
brought  on. 

The  laws  on  the  books  today,  many  of 
them  half  a  century  or  more  old,  are 
obviously  inadequate  to  cope  with  the 
growing  number  of  accidents  on  railroad.s 
and  even  more  inadequate  to  deal  with 
the  menace  of  movements  of  hazardous 
materials.  The  bill  before  us.  S.  1933.  is 
intended  to  correct  these  inadequacies 
and  I  feel  that  it  will. 

The  proposal  also  provides  for  a  study 
by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  of 
the  problem  involved  in  railroad  grade 
crossings.  The  Secretary  is  to  report  in 
1  year  on  the  problem  of  elimination  of 
such  crossings  and  for  the  allocation  of 
the  cost  of  their  elimination. 


This  is  an  area  in  w  hich  I  have  a  par- 
ticular interest,  particularly  in  connec- 
tion with  grade  crossings  involving  the 
new  hiph-Eireed  railroad  service  between 
Washington  and  New  York.  The.-e  high- 
.■-peed  train  movements  over  prade  cross- 
ings constitute  a  frightening  hazard  to 
both  highway  and  rail  vehicles  and  their 
passengers.  The  people  of  my  State, 
Delaware,  are  quite  conscious  of  this 
hazard,  as  I  know  the  people  of  other 
areas  must  be.  In  fact  I  introduced  legis- 
lation last  year  to  correct  this  problem. 
I  am  certain  that  the  .Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation will  place  the  high-speed  rail- 
road crossings  high  on  his  priority  list 
for  positive  and  early  attention. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  for  these  reasons 
that  I  am  compelled  to  support  S.  1933. 
and  I  urge  my  fellow  Representatives  to 
accept  this  measure. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairm.an. 
I  rise  in  strong  support  of  S.  193S.  a  bill 
which  will  extend  Federal  responsibility 
and  authority  in  the  area  of  railroad 
safety.  In  September  of  1969.  I  intro- 
duced similar  legislation  in  bill  H.R. 
13889. 

Railroad  safety  and  service  standards 
have  seriously  deteriorated  in  recent 
years.  I  have  received  many  letters  from 
my  constituents  who  are  daily  commuters 
on  the  Penn  Central  which  indicate  grow- 
ing concern  over  the  safety  of  that  rail- 
road. I  believe  that  it  is  clear  that  we 
need  more  stringent  and  more  compre- 
hensive safety  standards  on  all  of  our 
railroads,  and  active  enforcement  of 
these  standards  once  they  are  promul- 
gated. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Task 
Force  on  Railroad  Safety,  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  on  June 
30.  1969,  there  were  8.028  train  accidents 
in  1968.  compared  to  only  4.148  in  1961. 
The  Department  of  Transportation  re- 
ports that  there  were  approximately 
8.259  accidents  in  1969.  The  American 
public  is  certainly  rightly  concerned 
when  railroad  accidents  have  more  than 
doubled  in  the  last  8  years. 

While  Federal  regulations  will  not  pre- 
vent train  accidents,  it  is  my  view  that 
the  need  for  additional  Federal  stand- 
ards in  all  areas  of  railroad  safety  is 
apparent.  According  to  the  report  of  the 
task  force,  at  the  present  time  "Federal 
statutes  do  not  cover  the  trucks,  wheels, 
and  axles  of  railroad  cars  nor  their 
design,  construction,  or  maintenance. 
Bridges  and  tunnels  are  not  subject  to 
Federal  regulations,  and  no  Federal  au- 
thority governs  track  and  roadbed.  There 
is  no  general  authority  to  promulgate 
standards  for  employee  qualifications, 
physical  requirements,  and  training,  nor 
to  prescribe  uniform  railroad  operating 
rules." 

It  is  my  tmderstanding  that  the  rail- 
road industry  is  the  only  transportation 
industry  in  the  United  States  which  pres- 
ently is  not  subject  to  comprehensive 
Federal  safety  regulations.  There  is  in 
existence  a  patchwork  of  rail  safety  laws, 
each  of  which  applies  to  a  specific  safety 
hazard.  According  to  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee's  report  on  the  present 
bill,  "some  95  percent  of  the  causes  of 
accidents  on  railroads  are  in  no  way 
covered  by  Federal  statutes  or  by  State 
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law  ■  It  is  mv  view  that  this  extraordi- 
iiai>  v:ap  in  rtniUiiiUon  must  be  closed 
immediately  by  Federal  action 

The  prtsenr  bill  goe.s  far  t-.ward  this 
end.  It  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Tran&portal'.un  to  pie^cuoe  iet,-Jlations 
for  all  areas  cf  -ailroad  safety,  and  to 
conduct  the  necessary  research.  de\clop- 
ment.  tesum;.  evaluation,  ard  ivaining 
in  order  to  bruvj  a&ut  a  truly  safe  rail- 
road svstem  1t\c  St'cretaiy  may  also 
prohibit  the  use  oi  any  facility  or  piece 
of  equipment  which  he-  determines  to  be 
unsafe  Most  importantly,  the  Secretary, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  States,  will 
be  authorized  to  conduct  investigative 
and  surveillance  activities. 

Furthermore,  special  attention  is  given 
in  the  bill  to  the  problems  of  transporta- 
tion of  hazardous  materials.  The  Secre- 
tary IS  authorized  to  review  all  aspects  of 
this  problem.  Concerning  the  problem 
of  grade  ciossings.  which  account  for 
some  65  percent  of  the  fatalities  from 
all  types  of  railroad  accidents,  the  Secre- 
tary is  to  repoit  to  the  Congress  in  1 
yea"r  on  the  need  for  protecting  and 
ehmlnating  such  crossings. 

In  order  for  these  regulations  to  be 
effective,  they  must  car.-.-  with  them 
civil  penalties  which  are  sufficiently  large 
to  discourage  relations  Such  penalties 
are  provided  in  the  bill,  ranging  from 
$250  to  $2,500  for  violation  of  any  Fed- 
eral regulation.  Adequate  funds  are  also 
necessary  for  these  regulations  and 
procedures  to  be  effective,  and  I  am 
pleased  that  the  bill  authorizes  some  $21 
million  for  each  of  the  next  3  fisoal  years 
toward  rrakm?  these  improvements. 

In  closing  I  would  add  that  it  is  be- 
coming more  clear  that  the  railroads 
could  plav  an  in'.portant  role  in  the  pub- 
lic transportation  cf  this  Nafon  in  years 
to  come.  I  am  hcpt  fi'l  that,  as  a  result 
of  safety  legislation  and  regulations  pro- 
mulgated thereunder,  rail  service  will  be 
upgraded  to  the  point  where  travelers  in 
this  country  will  once  against  fmd  it 
safe,  rehatic.  and  efficient  to  use  our 
railroads  on  a  large  .scale.  Only  when  this 
happens  will  we  begin  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  traffic  jams  on  our  highways  and 
ease  the  pollution  of  the  air  by  automo- 
biles. 

I  therefore  strongly  urge  the  Hou.se 
to  act  favorably  en  this  crucial  piece  of 
legislation. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
all  of  us  are  concerned  with  improving 
safety  conditions.  The  intent  of  this 
legislation  is  to  reduce  railroad  related 
accidents  and  in :  uries— both  to  property 
and  persons.  The  inclusion  of  provision;^ 
that  allow  for  the  enactment  of  safety 
regulations  and  the  initiation  of  re^efrch 
and  evaluation  in  the  area  ci  ra'lroad 
safety  are  the  tools  that  can  promote 
safety. 

Of  special  importance  to  mv  area  is 
the  section  that  makes  provision  for  ef- 
forts to  be  made  toward  finding  a  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  grade  crossing. 
There  are  too  many  on-?iade  crossings 
in  densely  populated  areas  m  Illinois. 
These  have  been  the  cau«;e  of  numerous 
accidents  and  injuries  to  pedestrians  not 
to  mention  the  outrageous  traffic  jams. 
At  many  crossings,  several  times  a  day, 
tiaiiic  is  delayed  an  average  of  30  to  40 


minutes.  In  an  urban  area,  this  is  an 
absurd  situation. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  will  eliminate 
such  dangers  and  inconveniences.  I  urge 
its  passage  today. 

Mr  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  an  opportunity  today  to  extend  safe 
and  healthful  working  conditions  to  an 
industry  where  financial  conditions  have 
impaired  safety  for  the  public  and  the 
employee  alike— the  railroad  industry. 

Here  more  than  any  other  industry,  the 
deterioration  of  rolling  stock  and  rights- 
of-wav  beds  have  contributed  to  an  ex- 
cessive death  and  injury  toll.  More  than 
16  000  railroaders  were  injured  in  the 
pursuit  of  their  duties  last  year  and 
nearly  200  were  killed  by  on-the-job 
accidents.  This  alone  would  warrant  the 
extension  of  Federal  law  into  the  area 
of  railroad  safety  beyond  its  present  role, 
but  there  are  other  considerations  that 
make  the  passage  of  this  act  mandatory. 
Unlike  other  industries,  the  railroad 
industry's  activities  result  in  a  great 
many  accidents  which  involve  nonrail- 
road  customers  and  employees.  Last  year 
alone  more  than  2.000  nonemployees 
were  killed  in  railroad  accidents.  Of  these 
2  000  deaths,  only  six  were  passengers 
and  the  remainder  were  neither  em- 
ployees nor  passengers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  one  can  have  ob- 
served the  reports  of  the  financial  dis- 
tress of  the  railroads  without  finding  that 
deferred  maintenance  on  both  trackage 
and  rolling  stock  constitutes  a  major 
source  of  internal  financing  in  the  rail 
industry.  The  surprise  is  that  the  acci- 
dents which  have  occurred  have  not  re- 
sulted in  more  death  and  destruction 
than  we  have  witnessed. 

This  legislation  will  go  far  toward  cor- 
recting this  situation.  It  will  give  us  the 
tools  to  begin  the  job  of  comprehensive 
safely  control  in  our  country's  most  vital 
transportation  industry. 

The  House  action  to  give  the  President 
discretionary  authority  over  the  stabili- 
zation of  prices,  rents,  and  wages  and 
salaries  is  the  second  time  in  2  years  that 
the  Coneress  has  given  the  President  vast 
powers  to  derl  with  inflation.  The  first 
srant  of  power  came  in  late  December 
1969  in  a  housing  bill— H.R.  13939.  This 
bill  gave  the  President  the  power  to  di- 
rect the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  in- 
stitute .selective  credit  controls 

The  House  passed  H  R.  17880  which 
would  give  the  President  discretionary- 
authority  over  prices,  rent...  wages  and 
.■alanes,  by  allowing  him  to  stabilize 
them  at  levels  prevailing  on  May  25.  1970. 
The  authority  expires  on  February  28. 
1971, 

The  credit  control  legislation  was 
passed  at  a  time  when  the  prime  inter- 
e-^t  rate  had  climbed  to  8 '2  percent  and 
the  Government  was  estimating  its  in- 
creased borrowing  costs  on  the  debt  to  be 
close  to  a  billion  dollars.  Presently,  the 
cost  of  servicing  the  debt  is  nearly  $1.4 
billion  higher  than  originally  estimated. 
These  two  pieces  of  legislatic.i  give  the 
President  virtually  dictatorial  controls 
over  the  economy  should  he  choose  to  ex- 
ercise them. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
before  us,  S.  1933,  de.ils  with  a  subiect 
with  which  we  all  have  become  increas- 


ingly concerned— and  justifiably  so.  It  is 
a  subject  which  I  have  studied  carefully 
and  extensively  during  hearings  before 
the  Transportation  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee, on  which  I  am  the  ranking 
minority  member. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  I  introduced 
HR  14417,  the  administration's  rail 
safety  bill,  on  October  20,  1969.  The 
problem  requires  strong  legislative  ac- 
tion. A  brief  look  at  some  of  the  statistics 
will  show  why. 

To  begin  with,  railroads  provide  a  basic 
form  of  freight  transportation,  moving 
about  767  billion  ton-miles  of  freight  in 
1969.  This  constitutes  about  40  percent 
of  ail  intercity  freight  in  the  country 
including  that  moved  by  motor  vehicle, 
inland  waterway,  oil  pipelines,  and 
airways. 

The  accident  rate  for  this  volume  was 
about  11  accidents  per  billion  ton-miles, 
or  to  put  it  more  graphically.  8.437  acci- 
dents. In  addition,  volatile  and  explosive 
substances  are  contained  in  the  cars  and 
involved  in  many  of  the  accidents. 

Train  accidents  involving  over  $750  in 
damage  have  increased  for  the  12th  con- 
secutive year.  Totals  for  1969  surpass  the 
previous  year  by  more  than  500  accidents. 
There  were  8.543  accidents,  a  6-percent 
increase  over  the  1968  total  of  8.028  and 
a  60-percent  rise  over  the  last  5  years. 

Of  the  total.  485  accidents  resulted  in 
casualties — up  12  percent  from  1968. 
There  were  178  employees  killed  and 
16  758  injured.  In  1968  the  comparable 
figures  were  146  kiUed  and  17.600  injured. 
For  all  classes  of  persons,  including 
highway-grade-crossing  casualties,  pas- 
sengers and  trespassers,  there  were  2.299 
killed  and  23.356  injured  in  train  acci- 
dents during  the  past  year. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  tremendous 
growth  in  the  transportation  of  hazard- 
ous materials.  The  committee  report- 
House  Report  91-1194 — mentions  some. 
For  example,  a  derailment  of  15  tank 
cars  of  propane  gas  at  Laurel,  Miss.,  on 
January  25,  1969  resulted  in  an  explosion 
and  fire  that  fatally  injured  two  resi- 
dents, hospitalized  33  others,  destroyed 
60  homes,  caused  widespread  property 
damage,  and  also  caused  the  evacuation 
of  over  1,000  townspeople. 

I  might  note.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  de- 
railments are  a  problem  all  over.  In  the 
First  District  of  Massachusetts,  which  I 
represent,  we  are  very  concerned. 

Durinc  hearings  on  the  fiscal  1970  bill 
before  the  Tiaixsportation  Appropriat- 
tions  Subcommittee.  I  pointed  out  that 
from  February  23,  1967  to  August  4, 
1969  there  had  been  38  derailments  in 
Berkshire  and  Franklin  Counties.  Many 
of  these  dei  ailments  occurred  in  the 
same  place,  such  as  East  Deerfield  and 
Charlemont. 

Most  of  these  involved  the  Boston  & 
Maine  Railroad.  To  illustrate  the  situa- 
tion even  further.  I  mentioned  a  few  de- 
railments that  occurred  in  1969.  Th^y 
were : 

August  4.  1969— Penn  Central  at  Hins- 
dale; 

August  1,  1969— B.  &  M.  at  East  Deer- 
field; 
July  27.  1969— B.  &  M.  at  Charlemont: 
July  23.  1969— B.  &  M.  at  North  Adams; 
Julv  4.  1 969— B.  &  M.  at  East  Deerfield ; 
May  7,  1969— B.  &  M.  at  East  Deerfield; 
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April  26,  1969 — B.  &  M.  at  Charlemont; 

April  24,  1969— Penn  Central  at  Pitts- 
field;  and 

March  16,  1969 — B.  &  M.  at  Greenfield. 

And  jiLst  the  other  day  in  Richmond, 
Mass.,  on  July  25,  there  was  an  ex- 
plosion of  a  Penn  Central  diesel.  I 
requested  an  investigation  of  that  explo- 
sion, and  locomotive  inspectors  from  the 
Federal  Railroad  Administration  have 
agreed  to  conduct  it. 

Existing  law  and  regulations  are  not 
sufficient  to  deal  with  this  ever-increas- 
ing problem.  For  this  reason,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  appointed  a  rail 
safety  task  force  early  in  1969  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Federal  Railroad 
Administrator.  The  task  force  made  a 
unanimous  report  on  June  30,  1969. 

The  report  concluded  that  cause  of 
train  accidents  are  almost  evenly  divided 
among  defects  in  or  failure  of  track  and 
roadbed,  defects  in  or  failure  of  equip- 
ment, and  human  error.  It  also  con- 
cluded that  existing  Federal  and  State 
rail  safety  regulations  do  not  in  most 
instances  provide  standards  for  track, 
roadbed,  equipment,  employee  training 
and  qualifications,  or  rules  governing 
safe  railroad  operations. 

In  addition,  it  foimd  that  accident  re- 
porting and  investigation  practices  are 
deficient,  and  that  available  statistics 
are  insufficient  to  determine  the  primary 
or  contributing  causes  of  accidents.  The 
task  force  also  found  that  rail  safety 
research  is  inadequate,  sporadic,  and  im- 
coordinated. 

The  imanimous  recommendation  was 
that  broad  Federal  regulatory  authority 
over  all  areas  of  railroad  safety  be  en- 
acted. 

Other  recommendations  were  that  ad- 
ministration of  the  rail  safety  program 
be  through  a  Federal-State  partnership, 
that  adequate  research  and  employee 
training  programs  be  developed,  and 
that  a  study  be  made  of  ways  to  improve 
safety  at  grade  crossings. 

The  need  for  action  is  now.  The  bill 
before  us  is  designed  to  meet  that  need. 
Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  suppport  it 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  likewise. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  pending  bill.  S.  1933.  deal- 
ing with  railroad  safety  and  control  of 
hazardous  materials. 

I  commend  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  for  bring- 
ing this  measure  to  the  floor. 

The  need  for  action  is  clear  and  urgent. 
The  list  of  railroad  accidents  have  been 
growing  at  an  alarming  pace  and  the 
Federal  agencies  involved  have  been  pow- 
erless to  cope  with  them. 

Everyone  recognizes  the  problems  of 
the  railroad  industry,  the  revolutionary 
change  in  travel  patterns,  and  the  lack 
of  flexibility  in  rail  operations  which 
h£is  added  its  complications. 

No  one  wants  to  kick  an  industry  when 
it  is  having  massive  economic  troubles. 
But.  on  the  other  hand,  neither  can  we 
stand  idly  by  and  allow  the  laxity  in 
safety  to  persist  as  it  has  developed  on 
the  railroads  across  the  country. 

I  introduced  rail  safety  legislation 
(H.R.  11573^  in  May  of  last  year.  I  urged 


action  at  that  time  and  I  renewed  my  plea 
to  the  committee  last  January. 

The  pending  bill  is  far  reaching  and  I 
believe  that  it  will  give  to  the  proper 
agencies  the  tools  they  need  to  begin 
coping  with  the  rail  safety  problem. 

Just  as  I  would  concede  that  the  postal 
reform  bill  we  passed  in  the  House  earlier 
today  is  no  alltime  panacea,  neither 
would  I  imply  that  the  pending  measure 
is  a  panacea  in  its  own  way. 

Both,  however,  are  long,  long  steps 
in  the  right  direction.  In  the  light  of 
operating  experience,  both  likely  will  need 
further  refinement  another  day. 

The  rash  of  rail  accidents  in  recent 
years  has  taken  a  heavy  toll — not  perhaps 
as  high  a  toll  in  human  life  as  would 
have  the  case  a  few  years  ago  when  the 
roads  were  operating  so  many  more  pas- 
senger trains,  but  still  too  many  lives. 

Indeed,  it  is  not  just  the  passengers 
and  crews  on  the  railroads  whose  lives 
are  in  jeopardy.  There  also  are  the  thou- 
sands of  lives  of  those  who  live  or  travel 
alongside  the  railroad  rights-of-way. 

Because  of  faulty  rails  and  equipment, 
cargoes  of  dangerous  or  deathly  materials 
have  been  diunped  from  the  tracks  and 
endangered  entire  commimities.  I  wish 
I  had  kept  track  of  the  instances,  but  in 
any  event,  they  have  become  too  com- 
monplace. Local  authorities  repeatedly 
have  had  to  evacuate  entire  communities 
because  of  rail  accidents. 

Jiist  recently  near  our  Capital  City,  a 
train  was  derailed  and  did  considerable 
damage  only  a  short  while  after  a  high- 
speed metroliner  had  sailed  along  the 
same  track.  In  this  case,  the  train  pas- 
sengers were  spared — but  not  the  resi- 
dents along  the  right-of-way. 

A  most  important  title  of  the  pending 
bill  is  that  dealing  with  control  of  haz- 
ardous  materials.  Such  control  is  vital, 
supervL<^ed  by  an  experienced  technical 
stafif  and  utilizing  a  centralized  reporting 
system. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  fully  the 
pending  bill.  S.  1933,  and  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  STAGK5ERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  at 
this  time  I  want  to  compliment  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  <Mr.  Priedeli 
and  the  whole  subcommittee  for  the 
dili?ent  work  they  have  done  on  this 
bill.  They  held  several  days  of  hearings, 
and  spent  many  days  marking  up,  and 
they  have  done  a  great  job. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
printed  in  the  bill  as  an  original  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment  by  title. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows ; 

S.  1933 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled. 

TITLE  I— PURPOSE 
Sec.  101  Declaration  of  PtniPOSE. 

The  Ck)ngress  declares  that  the  purpose  of 
this  Act  is  to  promote  safety  In  all  areas  of 
railroad  operations  and  to  reduce  railroad- 
related  accidents,  and  to  reduce  deaths  and 
injuries  to  persons  and  to  reduce  damage 
to  property  caused  bj-  accidents  involving  any 
carrier  of  hazardous  materials. 


TITLE  II— RAILROAD  SAFETY 
Sec.  201.  Short  Title 

This   title   may   be   cited   as   the   ■'Federal 
Railroad  Safety  Act  oi  1970". 
Sec.  202.  Rail  Safety  Regulations 

la)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  (here- 
after in  this  rule  referred  to  as  the  '  Secre- 
Lary  )  shall  (1)  prescribe,  as  necessary,  ap- 
propriaie  rules,  regulations,  orders,  and 
standards  for  all  areas  of  railroad  safety 
.jupplemenMng  provisions  of  law  and  regula- 
tions in  e.Tect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  title,  and  (2)  conduct,  as  necessary, 
research,  development,  testing,  evaluation, 
and  training  for  all  areas  of  railroad  safety. 
However,  nothing  in  this  title  shall  prohib.t 
the  bargaining  representatives  of  common 
earners  and  their  employees  from  enrering 
into  collective  bargaining  agreements  under 
the  Railway  Labor  Act,  including  agreements 
relating  to  qualifications  of  employees,  which 
are  not  Inconsistent  with  rules,  regulaiions. 
orders,  or  standards  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  title.  Nothing  in  this  title 
shall  be  construed  to  give  the  Secretary 
authority  to  tstue  rules,  regulations,  orders, 
and  standards  relating  to  qualifications  of 
employees,  except  such  qualifications  as  are 
specifically  related  to  safety. 

(b)  Hearings  shall  be  conducted  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  553 
of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  for  all 
rules,  regulations,  orders,  or  standards  is- 
sued by  the  Secretary  including  those  es- 
tablishing, amending,  revoking,  or  waiving 
compliance  with  a  railroad  safety  rule,  reg- 
uU^tion.  order,  or  standard  under  this  title. 
and  an  opportunity  shall  be  provided  for  cral 
presentations. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may.  after  hearing  in 
acordance  with  subsection  tb)  of  this  sec- 
tion, waive  in  whole  or  in  part  compliance 
with  any  rule,  regulation,  order,  or  standard 
esablished  under  this  title,  if  he  determines 
that  such  waiver  of  compliance  Is  in  the 
public  Interest  and  is  consistent  wlih  rail- 
road safety.  The  Secretary  shall  make  public 
his  reasons  for  granting  any  such  waiver. 

(d)  In  prescribing  rules,  regulations,  or- 
ders and  standards  under  this  section  the 
Secretary  shall  consider  relevant  existing 
safety  data  and  standards. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  issue  initial  rail- 
road .'■afety  rules,  regulations,  orders,  and 
standards  under  this  title  based  upon  exist- 
ing safety  data  and  standards,  not  later  than 
one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
title  The  Secretary  shall  review  and.  after 
iiearing  in  accordance  with  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section,  revise  such  rules,  regulations, 
orders,  and   standards   as   necessary. 

(f)  Any  final  agency  action  taken  under 
this  section  is  subject  to  judicial  review  as 
provided  in  chapter  7  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code 

Sec.  203.  Emergency   Powers. 

If.  through  testing,  inspection,  investiga- 
tion, or  research  carried  out  pursuant  to  this 
title,  the  Secretary  determines  that  any  fa- 
cility or  piece  of  equipment  is  in  unsafe 
condition  and  thereby  creates  an  emergency 
situation  involving  a  hazard  of  death  or  in- 
jury to  persons  affected  by  it.  the  Secretary 
may  immediately  issue  an  order,  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  section  202ib)  of 
this  title,  prohibiting  the  further  use  of  such 
f.v;lllty  or  equipment  until  the  unsafe  con- 
dition Is  corrected.  Subsequent  to  the  issu- 
ance of  such  order,  opportunity  for  review 
shall  be  provided  in  accordance  with  section 
554  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code. 

Sec.  204.  Grade  Crossings  and  Railroad 
Rights-ofWay. 
(a)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
President  for  transmittal  to  the  Congress, 
within  one  ye.^r  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  title,  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
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pioblem  of  eliminating  and  protecting  rail- 
ri^d  craue  orosslngs.  lucUidlug  a  study  of 
measures  lo  protect  pedestrians  in  densely 
popu'.ued  arCits  along  railroad  rigius-ct-way. 
ro-eti.tT  with  Ivs  rec.mmendations  for  ap- 
ur"op:-ate  action  including,  if  relevant,  a  rec- 
onunendation  for  equitable  allocation  of  the 
economic  costs  of  any  program  proposed  as 
a  result  of  such  study. 

,bi  In  .tddttion  the  Secretary  shall,  insofar 
a-^  pracacable.  under  the  authority  provided 
bv  this  title  and  pursuant  to  his  authority 
o\er  highvvav,  traffic,  and  motor  vehicle 
safetv  and  hiL-Uwav  cons-.ructlon,  \-.ndertake 
a  coordinated  effort  toward  the  objective 
of  developing  and  implementing  solutions 
to  the  grade  cros.^lne  problem,  as  well  as 
measures  to  protect  pedestrians  in  densely 
populated  areas  along  railroad  rights-of-way. 
SEC  205.  State  RECt•I,.^TION. 

The  Congress  declares  that  laws,  rules,  reg- 
ulations, o^rders.  and  standards  relating  to 
railroad  safety  shall  be  nationally  uniform 
to  the  extent  practicable.  A  State  may  adopt 
or  continue  in  force  any  law,  rule,  regula- 
tion order,  or  standard  relating  to  railroad 
safetv  until  such  t:me  as  the  Secretary  has 
adopted  a  rule,  regulation,  order,  or  stand- 
ard co\erlng  the  subject  matter  of  such 
State  requirement.  A  State  may  adopt  or  con- 
tinue m  force  an  additional  or  more  strin- 
gent law.  rule,  regulation,  order,  or  standard 
relanns  to  railroad  safety  when  necessary 
to  eliminate  or  reduce  an  essentially  local 
safety  hazard,  and  when  not  incompatible 
with  anv  Federal  law.  rule,  regulation,  order, 
or  standard,  and  when  not  creating  an  vindue 
burden  on  interstate  commerce 
Sec  206.  5t.\te  P.^rticipation. 

I  at  A  State  may  participate  in  carrying 
out  investigative  and  surveillance  activities 
In  connection  with  any  rule,  regulation, 
order,  or  standard  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tarv  under  this  title  if  the  safety  practices 
applicable  to  railroad  facilities,  equipment, 
rolling  stock,  and  operations  within  such 
State  are  regulated  by  a  State  agency  and 
such  Sta'e  agency  submits  to  the  Secretary 
an  annual  certification  that  such  State 
agencv — 

,  n  has  regulatory  jurisdiction  over  the 
safetv  practices  applicable  to  railroad  fa- 
cilities, equipment,  rolling  stock,  and  op- 
erations within  the  State  concerned; 

■  21  has  been  f>irnished  a  copy  of  each 
Federal  safetv  rule,  regulation  order,  and 
standard,  applicable  to  any  such  railroad 
farillTv  equipment  roUinc  stock,  or  oper- 
ation, established  under  this  title  as  of  the 
date  of  the  certification; 

i3(  Is  conducting  the  investigative  and 
surveillance  activities  prescribed  bv  the 
Secret arv  as  necessary  for  the  enforcement 
by  him  oT  each  rule,  regulation,  order,  and 
standard  referred  to  In  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection,  as  in'erpre'ed  by  the  Secretary. 
The  Secretary  shall  retain  the  exclusive 
authoritv  to  assess  and  compromise  penalties 
and  .except  as  otherwise  provided  by  sec- 
tion 207  of  this  title)  to  request  injunctive 
relief  for  the  violation  of  rules,  regulations. 
orders,  and  standards  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  section  202(al  of  this  title  and 
to  recommend  appropriate  action  as  pro- 
vided bv  sections  209  and  210  at  this  title. 

(bi  Each  annual  certification  shall  include 
a  report,  in  such  form  as  the  Secretary  may 
by  regulation  provide,  showing — 

(1)  the  name  and  address  of  each  railroad 
sMbjecT  to  the  safety  jurlsdlct'on  of  the 
State  agencv: 

(21  all  accidents  or  incidents  reported 
durine  the  preceding  twelve  months  by  each 
such  railroad  Involving  personal  injury  re- 
quiring  hospitalization,  fatality,  or  property 
damage  exceeding  $750  or  such  other  higher 
amount  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  to- 
gether with  a  sunamary  of  the  SUte  agency's 
Inve-tigatlon  as  to  the  cau»e  and  clrcum- 
sta.nces  surrounding  each  such  accident  or 
Incident: 


(3)  the  record  maintenance,  reporting, 
and  inspection  practices  conducted  by  the 
suite  agency  to  aid  the  Secretary  in  his  en- 
forcement of  rules,  regulations,  orders,  and 
standards  prescribed  by  him  under  section 
202 1  a)  of  this  title.  Including  a  detail  of  the 
number  of  Inspections  made  of  rail  facilities, 
equipment,  rolling  stock,  and  operations  by 
the  State  agency  during  the  preceding  twtUe 
months;  and 

(4)  such  other  Information  as  the  Secre- 
tarv  may  require. 

The  report  included  with  the  first  annual 
certiflcaUon  need  not  show  information  un- 
available at  that  time.  If  after  receipt  of 
annual  certification  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  State  agency  Is  not  satlsfac- 
torllv  complvine  with  the  investigative  and 
surveillance  activities  prescribed  by  him 
with  respect  to  such  safety  rules,  regula- 
tions, orders,  and  standards,  he  may.  on  rea- 
sonable notice  and  after  opportunity  for 
he-ring  reject  the  certification,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  or  take  such  other  action  as  he 
deems  appropriate  to  achieve  adequate  en- 
forcement. When  such  notice  Is  given  by  the 
Secretary,  the  burden  of  proof  shall  be  upon 
the  State  agency  to  show  that  it  Is  satisfac- 
torily complving  with  the  investigative  and 
surveillance  activities  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary with  respect  to  such  safety  rules,  reg- 
ulations, orders,  and  standards. 

(CI  With  respect  to  any  railroad  facility. 
equipment,  rolling  stock,  or  operation  for 
which  the  Secretary  does  not  receive  an  an- 
nual certification  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  the  SecreUry  may  enter  Into 
an  agreement  with  a  State  agency  to  author- 
ize such  agency  to  provide  all  or  any  part  of 
the  investigative  and  surveillance  activities 
prescribed  bv  the  Secretary  a.s  necessary  to 
obtain  comp'liance  with  any  Federal  safety 
rtile  regulation,  order,  or  standard  applica- 
ble to  any  such  railroad  facility,  equipment, 
rolling  stock,  or  operation.  An  agreement 
entered  into  under  this  subsection,  or  any 
provision  thereof  may  be  terminated  by  the 
Secretarv  if.  after  notice  and  opportunity  for 
a  hearing,  he  finds  that  the  State  agency  has 
failed  to  provide  all  or  any  part  of  the  in- 
vestigative and  surveillance  activities  to 
which  the  agreement  relates.  Such  finding 
and  terminaUon  shall  be  published  in  the 
Federal  Register,  and  shall  become  effective 
no  sixsner  than  fifteen  days  after  the  date  of 
publication. 

(d>  Upon  application  by  any  State 
agenry  which  has  submitted  a  certification 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  or  en- 
tered into  an  agreement  under  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  pay 
out  of  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
title  or  otherwise  made  available  up  to  50 
per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the  personnel, 
equipment,  and  activities  of  such  State  agen- 
cy reasonablv  required,  during  the  ensuing 
fi'scal  year,  to  carrv  out  a  safety  program  un- 
der such  certification  or  agreement.  No  such 
payment  mav  be  made  unless  the  State 
agency  making  application  under  this  sub- 
section gives  assurances  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  that  the  State  agency  will  provide 
the  remaining  cost  of  such  a  safety  program 
and  that  the  aggregate  expenditures  of 
funds  of  the  State  for  the  safety  program 
will  be  maintained  at  a  level  which  does 
not  fall  below  'he  average  level  of  such  ex- 
penditures for  the  last  two  fiscal  years  pre- 
ceding the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title. 

(e)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  conduct 
such  monitoring  of  State  investigative  and 
surveillance  practices  and  such  other  inspec- 
tion and  Investigation  as  may  be  necessary 
to  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions 
of  this  title. 

(f)  The  certification  which  is  in  effect 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  any  new  or  amend- 
ed Federal  safety  rule,  regulation,  order,  or 
standard  for  railroads  established  under  this 
title  after  the  date  of  such  certification  until 


the  State  agency  has  submitted  an  appro- 
priate certification  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (a»  of  this  section 
to  provide  the  necessary  inspection  ana  sur- 
veillance activities  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  such  subsection. 
Sec  207  Enforcing  Comhuancf.  With  Fed- 
eral RAILROAD  S.AFL-TY   RULES.  REGULATIONS. 

Orders,  and  Standards 
In   any   case   in  which   the   Secretary  has 
failed  lo  assess  the  civil  penalty  applicable 
under   section  209   of  this  title,  or  no  civil 
action   has   been  commenced   to   obtain   in- 
juctive  relief  under  section  210  of  this  title, 
with  respect   to  a   \iolalion   of   any  railroad 
safety  rule,  regulation,  order,  or  standard  is- 
sued'under  this  title,  within  180  days  aft«r 
the  date  on  which  such  violation  occurred,  a 
State   agency   participating   in   investigative 
and  surveillance  activities  under  the  provi- 
sion-; of  .section  206  of  this  title  within  the 
State  where  the  violation  occurred,  may  ap- 
ply 10  the  district  court  of  the  United  States 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  which  the  viola- 
tion occurred  for  the  enforcement  of  such 
rtUe  regulation,  order,  or  standard.  The  cotirt 
shall  have  jurisdiction  to  enforce  compliance 
with  such  rule,  regulation,  order,  or  stand- 
ard by  injunction  or  other  proper  process  to 
restrain  further  violation  thereof,  or  to  en- 
join compliance  therewith.  The  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
the  pavmeni  or  collection  of  penalties  In- 
curred'as  a  result  of  such  violation  or  in  any 
case  in  which  the  Secretary  has  affirmatively 
determined.  In  writing,  that  no  violation  has 
occurred. 
Sec.  208    General  Powers 

(ai  In  carrvlng  otit  his  functions  under 
this  title,  the  'secretary  is  authorized  to  per- 
form such  acts  including,  but  not  limited  to. 
conductin"?  investigations,  making  reports,  is- 
suing subpenas,  requirinc  production  of  doc- 
uments, taking  depositions,  prescribing  rec- 
ordkeeping and  reporting  rcquirnmonts.  car- 
rying out  and  contracting  for  research,  devel- 
opment te?tins.  pvalua'lon.  and  training 
ipariicularlv  with  respect  to  tho^e  aspects  of 
railroad  safetv  which  he  finds  to  be  in  need  of 
prompt  attention),  and  delegating  to  any 
public  bodies  or  qualified  persons,  functions 
respecting  examination,  inspecting,  and  test- 
ing of  railroad  facilities,  eqtupment.  rolling 
stock,  operations,  or  persons,  as  he  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title. 

(b)  The  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board  shall  have  the  authority  to  determine 
the  caufie  or  probable  cause  and  report  the 
facts  conditions,  and  circumstances  relating 
to  accidents  investigated  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  but  may  delegate  such 
authoritv  to  any  office  or  official  of  the  Board 
or  to  any  office  or  official  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretarv.  as  it  may  determine  appropriate. 

(c)  To  carry  out  the  Secretary's  and  the 
Boards  responsibilities  under  this  title,  offi- 
cers, employees,  or  agents  of  the  Secretary  or 
the  Board,  as  the  case  may  be.  are  authorized 
to  enter  upon.  Inspect,  and  examine  rail  fa- 
cilities, equipment,  rolling  stock,  operations, 
and  pertinent  records  at  reasonable  times  and 
in  a  reasonable  manner.  Such  officers,  em.- 
ployees.  or  agents  shall  display  proper  creden- 
tials when  requested. 

(d  I  All  orders,  rules,  regulations,  standards, 
and  requirements  !n  force,  or  prescribed  or  is- 
sued by  the  Secretary  under  this  title,  or  by 
any  State  agency  which  is  participating  In  in- 
vestigative and  surveillance  activities  pursu- 
ant to  section  206  of  this  title,  shall  have  the 
same  force  and  effect  as  a  statute  for  purposes 
of  the  application  of  sections  3  and  4  of  the 
Act  of  April  22.  1908  (45  U.S.C.  53  and  54). 
relating  to  the  liability  of  common  carriers 
by  railroad  for  Injuries  to  their  employees. 
Sec.  209.  Penalties. 

(a)   It  shall  be  imlawful  for  any  railroad 
to  disobey,  disregard,  or  fail  to  adhere  to  any 
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rule,  regulation,  order,  or  standard  prescribed 
by  tlie  SecreUiry  under  this  title. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  Include  in.  or  make 
applicable  to.  any  railroad  safety  rule,  regula- 
tion, order,  or  standard  issued  under  this 
title  a  civil  i>enalty  for  violation  tliereof  In 
such  amount,  not  less  than  $250  nor  more 
than  $2,500.  as  he  deems  re;i3onable. 

ic)  Any  railroad  violating  any  rule,  regu- 
lation, ordc;-.  or  staadard  relerred  to  in 
subsection  tb)  of  this  section  shaU  be  as- 
sessed by  the  Secretary  the  civil  penalty 
applicable  to  the  standarc  violated.  Each 
day  of  such  violation  shall  constitute  a 
separate  ofTense  Such  civil  penalty  is  to  be 
recovered  in  a  suit  or  suits  to  be  brought 
by  the  Attorney  General  on  behalf  of  the 
Unitfd  States  in  the  u.strict  court  of  the 
United  States  having  Juri.sdicticn  in  the 
It^callty  where  such  violation  occurreu.  Civil 
penalties  may.  however,  be  compromised 
by  the  Secretary  for  any  amount,  but  in  no 
event  for  an  amount  less  than  the  mini- 
mum provided  in  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  prior  to  referral  to  the  Attorney 
General.  The  amount  of  any  such  penalty, 
when  tinally  determined,  or  the  amount 
agreed  ui).n  in  conipronilse,  may  be  de- 
ducted from  any  sums  owing  by  the  United 
States  to  the  person  charged. 

(d)    In    any    action    brought    under    this 
tlt'e.    .subpenas    for    witnesses    who    are    re- 
quired   to   attend    a   United   States   district 
court  may  run  Into  any  other  district. 
Sec    210.  Injunctive  Rki.ikk 

(a I  The  Unii.d  States  district  wOurt  shall, 

at   the   request   of   the  Secretary   and   upon 

petition  by  the  Attorney  General  on  behall 

of   the   United   Slates,   cr   upon  application 

by  a  State  agency  pursuant  to  section  207 

of  this  title,  have  jurisdiction,  subject  to  the 

I  provisions   of   rules   65(a)    and    (b)    of   the 

'  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure,  lo  restrain 

^  violations  of  this  title  or  to  enforce      :les, 

3  regulations,  orders,  or  standards  established 

X  under  this  title. 

(b)  In  any  proceedin-  for  criminal  con- 
tempt for  "iolatlon  of  an  Injunction  or  re- 
straining order  issued  under  this  section  or 
under  section  207  of  this  title,  which  viola- 
tion also  constitutes  a  violation  of  this  till?, 
trial  shall  be  by  the  court,  or.  upon  demand 
t/f  the  accused,  by  a  jury,  conducted  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  rule  42(b) 
cf  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure. 
Sec.  211.  Annual  Report. 

(a)  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  and  sub- 
L.lt  to  the  President  for  transmittal  to  .'on- 
gress  on  or  before  May  1  of  each  year  a  com- 
prehensive report  on  the  administration  of 
this  title  for  the  preceding  calendar  year. 
Such  report  shall  include,  but  not  be  re- 
stricted to — 

(1)  a  thorough  statistical  compilation  of 
the  accidents  and  casualties  by  cause  oc- 
curring In  such  year: 

(2)  a  list  of  Federal  railroad  safety  rules, 
regulations,  orders,  and  standards  issue  '  un- 
der this  title  in  elTect  or  established  in  such 
year; 

(3)  a  summary  of  the  reasons  for  each 
waiver  granted  under  section  202(c)  of  this 
title  during  such  year: 

(4)  an  evaluation  of  the  degree  of  ob- 
servance of  applicable  railroad  .<afcty  rules, 
reguKUons.  orders,  ajid  sU-iidards  issued 
under  this  title: 

(5)  a  summary  of  outstanding  problems 
confronting  the  administration  of  Federal 
railroad  safety  rules,  regulations,  orders,  and 
standards  Issued  under  this  title  in  order 
of  priority; 

(6)  an  analysis  and  evaluation  of  research 
and  related  activities  completed  (including 
the  pKJilcy  Implications  thereof  I  and  tech- 
nological progress  achieved  during  such  year: 

(7)  a  list,  with  a  brief  statement  of  the  is- 
sues, of  completed  or  pending  judicial  ac- 
tions for  the  enforcement  of  any  Federal 
railroad  safety  rule,  regulation,  order,  or 
standard  Issued  under  this  title; 


(8)  the  extent  to  which  technical  informa- 
tion was  di-sseminited  to  the  scientific  com- 
munity and  consumer-oriented  information 
was  made  available  to  the  public; 

i9)  a  compilation  of — 

(A)  cei  tinea  Lions  filed  by  St.'>.te  agencies 
under  section  206(a)  of  this  title  which  were 
in  e.lect  during  the  preceding  calendar  year, 
and 

(B)  certifications  filed  under  sec.on  206ia) 
01  this  title  which  were  rejected,  in  whuie 
or  ill  p.irt,  by  the  Secretary  during  the  pre- 
ceding c.iltndar  year,  together  with  a  sum- 
.Tiary  of  the  reasons  for  each  such  rejection; 
and 

( 10 )  a  compilation  of — 

(A)  agreeme^its  entered  into  with  St.ite 
agencies  under  section  206(C)  of  tills  title 
which  were  in  effect  during  the  preceding 
Ciilendur  year,  .iiid 

(B)  agreements  entered  into  under  section 
206(C)  of  this  title  which  were  terminated 
by  the  Secretary,  in  whole  cr  in  part,  during 
the  preceding  calendar  year,  together  with  a 
summary  o;  the  reasons  for  each  such  ter- 
mination. 

I  b )  The  report  required  by  subsection  ( a  I 
of  this  section  shall  contain  such  recoai- 
meudaiions  lor  additional  legislation  as  the 
Secretary  deems  necessary  to  strengthen  the 
national  railroad  s-ifety  program. 

Sec.  212.  Authocizatton  for  Approprl*- 
tions. 
There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
Carry  out  tlie  provisions  of  this  title  not  to 
exceed  $21.000  000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
ending  June  30.  1971,  June  30.  1972.  and  June 
30,  1973. 

TITIE    III— HAZARDOUS    MATERIALS 
CONTROL 

Sec.  3'M    Short  Title. 

This  title  rn.'.y  be  cited  as  the  •'Hazardous 
Materials    Transportation    Control    Act    of 
I970". 
Sec.  302    Genfr.\i.  AuTHoarrY. 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  (here- 
after in  this  title  referred  to  as  the  "Secre- 
tary") shall,  wlthm  six  months  after  ihe 
date  of  enactment  of  this  title — 

(1)  establish  facilities  and  technical  stasf 
to  maintau)  within  the  Federal  Government 
the  capability  to  evaluate  the  hazards  con- 
nected with  and  surrounding  the  various 
hazardous  materials  being  shipped; 

(2)  establish  a  central  reporting  system  for 
hazardous  materials  accidents  to  provide 
technical  and  other  Information  and  advice 
to  the  law-enforcement  and  firefighting  per- 
sonnel of  communities  and  to  carriers  and 
shippers  for  meeting  emergencies  connected 
with  the  transportation  of  hazardous  ma- 
terials: and 

(3)  conduct  a  review  of  all  aspects  of 
hazardous  materials  transportation  to  deter- 
mine and  recommend  appropriate  steps 
which  can  be  taken  Immediately  to  provide 
greater  control  over  the  safe  movement  of 
such  materials. 

(b)  The  authority  granted  the  Secretary 
by  this  title  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  au- 
thority granted  by  sections  831  to  835.  inclu- 
sive, of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  and  sub- 
mit to  the  President  for  transmittal  to  the 
Congress  on  or  before  May  1  of  each  year 
a  comprehensive  report  on  the  transportation 
of  hazardous  materials  during  the  preceding 
calendar  year.  Such  report  shall  Include,  but 
not  be  restricted  to — 

( 1 )  a  thorough  statistical  compilation  of 
the  accidents  and  casualties  occurring  in 
such  year  which  Involved  the  transportation 
of  hazardous  materials; 

(2)  a  list  of  relevant  Federal  standards  In 
effect  or  established  in  such  year; 

(3)  a  summary  of  the  reason  for  each 
waiver  or  exemption  granted  pursuant  to  sec- 
tions 831  to  835,  inclusive,  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code; 


(4)  an  evaluation  of  the  degree  of  ob- 
servance of  safety  standards  for  the  trans- 
portation of  hazardous  materials;  and 

(5)  a  summary  of  outstanding  problems 
created  by  the  transportation  cf  hazardous 
materials 

(d)  The  report  required  by  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section 

shall  contain  such  recommendations  for  ad- 
ditional  legislation  as  the  Secretary  deems 
necessary. 
Sec.  303.  Authorization  for  Appropeiaiions. 

There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title  not  to 
exceed  $1,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
ending  June  30,  1971.  June  30.  1972,  and 
June  30,  1973. 

TITLE  rv— inSCELLANEOUS 
Sec.  401.  Separability. 

If  any  provision  of  this  Act  of  the  appli- 
cation thereof  to  nny  person  or  clrcuflistance 
is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of  this  Act. 
and  the  application  of  such  provis'on  to 
other  persons  or  circumstances  shall  not  be 
affected  thereby. 

Mr.  STAGGEFIS  'during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Clnitman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
thai  the  further  reading  of  the  bill  be 
dispsensed  with,  and  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  pen'tleman  fiom  West 
Virsinia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY     SIB      WOLFF 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 

ainendin:nt. 

Tile  Clerk  i.ad  as  follow.5: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wolff  :  On  page 
17.  on  line  11.  after  the  word  "Injuries"  add 
"and  health  hazards". 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  us 
who  have  had  occasion  to  ride  a  train 
recently  know  that  if  State  health  stand- 
ards for  passenger  service  do  exist,  they 
are  obviously  not  being  met.  Perhaps 
other  States  and  localities  are  faced  with 
the  same  haphazard  administration 
which  has  confronted  the  Long  Island 
Railroad  which  services  my  district. 

The  L.I.R  R.  e.'-cape  State  scrutiny  on 
service  standards  becaase  of  a  convenient 
relationship  with  the  Metropolitan 
Transportation  Authority  that  owns  and 
operates  the  L.I.R. R.  Thus,  we  on  Long 
Island  have  no  public  agency,  neither 
the  Metropolitan  Authority  nor  the  Pub- 
lic Service  Commission  to  which  we  may 
turn  for  the  enforcement  of  minimum 
standards  on  the  L.I.R. R.  The  amend- 
ment would  require  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  assumption  of  the  respon- 
sibility of  establishing  health  service 
standards  and  end  the  disgraceful  treat- 
ment of  Long  Island's  100,000  commuters 
among  other  riders  of  this  Nation's  rail- 
roads. 

We  all  know  that  there  are  some  Fed- 
eral safety  regulations  concerning  track- 
age, brakes,  couplings  and  the  like,  and 
these  are  certainly  proper  and  necessary. 
However,  Isn't  the  American  commuter 
also  entitled  to  minimum  safety  stand- 
ards In  such  additional  areas  as  ade- 
quate lighting — both  on  board  trains  and 
in  the  stations?  Is  it  not  a  basic  fact  of 
health  that  filthy  restrooms,  either  on 
board  trains  or  in  the  stations  breed  dis- 
ease? Should  not  every  train  and  each 
station   be   required  to  have  available 
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minimum  first  aid  equipment  in  case  of 
an  emergency? 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  we  must  grasp 
the  opportunity  presented  to  us  by  this 
bill  to  require  that  all  trains  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  periodic  inspections  to  insure  that 
seats  are  securely  in  place  and  that  all 
doors  open  and  close  as  they  were  de- 
signed to  do.  Of  course  emergency  doors 
should  be  checked— but  realistically,  are 
the  doors  not  found  at  the  normal  en- 
trances and  exits  more  important? 

Before  I  conclude  my  statement  today 
I  would  like  to  underline  one  additional 
area  of  safety  which  I  believe  has  been 
neglected  and  is  worthy  of  the  Members' 
consideration. 

That  is.  that  the  single  most  dangerous 
practice  in  railroads  today  is  the  com- 
plete disregard  for  overloading  of  pas- 
sengers upon  commuter  trains.  There  are 
maximum  capacity  regulations  for  every 
public  facility  imaginable  except  the  rail- 
roads. Nightclubs,  restaurants,  theaters, 
even  stadiums  are  covered  by  legislation 
restricting  the  number  of  patrons  who 
can  utilize  these  facilities  at  any  one 
time — for  obvious  safety  reasons — yet 
there  are  no  corresponding  standards 
regulating  the  Nation's  railroads. 

It  has  been  made  abundantly  clear  by 
the  Governor  of  my  State,  and  other 
officials  of  other  States  that  they  are 
either  not  interested  in  providing  ade- 
quate minimum  standards  for  the  rail- 
roading passengers  of  America  or.  as  in 
the  case  of  New  York,  they  are  not  equal 
to  the  task.  I  believe  we  must  turn  to  the 
Federal  Government  for  help.  Nothing 
short  of  Federal  intervention  in  the  form 
of  minimum  health  and  comfort  stand- 
ards will  help  us  meet  this  crisis. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Intent  of  this  sec- 
tion is  to  insure  the  safe  tmnsportation 
of  hazardous  materials,  to  which  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  offered 
an  amendment.  The  gentleman's  amend- 
ment is  either  redundant  or  it  brings 
in  questions  of  health  that  are  not  re- 
lated here  because  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  in  section  361  covers  all  of 
these  factors,  and  if  we  want  to  make 
any  amendment  regarding  this  matter, 
we  certainly  should  have  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act.  This  amend- 
ment ceruinly  does  not  belong  in  this 
bill,  and  if  we  are  going  to  amend  this 
part,  it  shDuld  be  in  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  The  declaration  of  pur- 
pose here  indicates  that  we  are  trying 
to  protect  people  from  injury  and  death. 
I  uke  it  that  you  would  consider  in- 
jury to  health  just  as  important,  re- 
gardless cf  how  the  injury  is  sustained? 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  Yes,  we  do,  but  as  I 
said,  that  is  covered  in  section  361  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  and  if 
there  is  to  be  any  amendment  in  that 
respect,  it  would  have  to  be  to  that  sec- 
tion and  it  would  not  come  under  this 
section  dealing  with  the  transportation 
of  hazardous  materials. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 


Mr  STAGGERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  The  section  here  only 
adds  hazardous  materials  as  an  addi- 
tional part  of  the  purpose. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Yes.  I  understand 
that. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  This  is  supposed  to  be 
the  entire  purpose  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  If  you  have  an 
amendment  in  that  respect,  it  should 
come  on  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
because  they  do  have  jurisdiction  over 
this,  and  they  have  their  regulations  and 
it  is  so  regulated  under  section  361  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Obviously,  it  is  not  being 
enforced 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  commend  my  distinguished  col- 
league the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Wolff  I  for  introducing  this  useful 
amendment,  and  join  with  him  in  urging 
its  adoption. 

No  one  suffers  from  the  shabby  condi- 
tion of  the  Nation's  passenger  trains  more 
generally  than  the  commuter.  He  is  ex- 
posed to  uncomfortable,  unhealthy,  and 
unsafe  conditions  at  outrageous  prices. 
He  usually  gets  the  worst  equipment  and 
service.  The  only  things  most  commuter 
lines  are  first  in  are  their  general  im- 
reliability  and  their  proclivity  for  avoid- 
able accidents.  No  other  part  of  the  rail- 
road industr>-  needs  stringent  regulation 
more  uigently.  and  no  part  receives  less. 
The  Federal  Government  behaves  as  if  it 
were  more  concerned  about  the  health 
and  safety  of  cattle  moving  in  interstate 
commerce  than  it  is  about  the  health  and 
safety  of  people  moving  from  Westches- 
ter or  Long  Island  to  New  York  City. 

Nowhere  do  more  railroad  riders  suffer 
more  inconvenience  and  greater  risks 
than  do  those  of  us  hapless  enough  to 
have  to  ride  the  Long  Island  Railroad. 
But  the  lack  of  interest  and,  in  some 
cases,  the  deliberate  obstructionism  of 
railroad  oEBcials  when  it  comes  to  pro- 
viding adequate  service  for  commuters  is 
not  Imnted  to  Long  Island.  It  has  be- 
come a  general  embarrassment  to  the 
reputation  of  American  business  and 
know-how.  and  a  general  nuisance  in 
most  of  our  metropolitan  areas.  The  situ- 
ation requires  increased  Federal  super- 
vision, and  this  amendment  is  a  good 
way  to  start  providing  it. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  today 
I  join  with  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Connecticut  <Mr.  Weicker)  in 
sponsoring  legislation  which  will  protect 
the  health  and  safety  of  the  American 
people  while  at  the  same  time  provide  for 
an  improvement  in  the  rail  transporta- 
tion system. 

Government  safety  experts  point  out 
that  derailments  have  risen  105  percent 
in  the  last  7  years,  and  the  cause  has 
been  primarily  defects  in  the  rails  and 
improper  maintenance.  The  frightening 
rise  in  derailments  throughout  the  Na- 
tion calls  loud  and  clear  for  some  pro- 
gressive measure  to  be  taken.  In  my  own 
district,  a  derailment  on  June  24  dumped 
300  tons  of  sand  next  to  the  tracks. 

One  needs  only  to  point  out  that  au- 
thorities have  ordered  53  communities 
evacuated  since  1964,  after  derailments 
of  trains  carrying  hazardous  materials  to 
bring  home  the  fact  that  this  is  a  situa- 


tion that  we  cannot  continue  to  ignore. 
I  am  particularly  concerned  over  the  re- 
ports of  hazardous  conditions  of  the 
tracks  in  Freehold  Township  since  trains 
loaded  with  ammunition  and  other  ex- 
plosives use  these  tracks  for  shipments 
to  the  Earle  Ammunition  Depot.  The 
dramatic  rise  in  derailments  shows  us 
that  the  possibility  of  a  major  disaster  is 
ever  present.  Only  last  year  we  were  suc- 
cessful in  preventing  the  Army  from 
transporting  obsolete  nerve  gas  by  rail 
across  New  Jersey  for  dumping  off  the 
Jersey  coast,  and  today  a  similar  train 
is  progressing  toward  the  southern  coast 
of  the  United  States. 

Having  the  Federal  Government  ac- 
quire, operate  and  maintain  all  rights-of- 
way  of  American  rail  carriers  presents  a 
seemingly  desirable  alternative  to  the 
current  practice  and  definitely  should  be 
thoroughly  considered. 

It  would  seem  to  assure  a  high  degree 
of  safety. 

But  safety  is  not  the  only  reason  be- 
hind this  bill,  albeit  an  important  one. 
It  is  a  very  vital  need  to  realize  the  im- 
portance of  rail  lines  as  the  basis  for  fu- 
ture mass  transit  systems.  Assuring  a 
properly  maintained  right-of-way,  owned 
by  the  Federal  Government,  surely  will 
reduce  the  costs  of  the  future  system  as 
well  as  giving  impetus  to  the  develop- 
ment of  that  system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  would  also  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
study  the  advantages  of  a  single  trans- 
portation trust  fund  which  would  require 
coordination  of  all  transportation  sys- 
tems within  each  State  and  on  a  national 
level.  Obviously,  those  who  would  benefit 
from  such  a  trust  fund  would  have  to 
contribute  to  the  fimd,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  much  in  the  same  way  that 
highway  users  now  contribute  to  the 
highway  trust  fund.  The  advantages  of 
having  one,  coordinated  transportation 
trust  fund  are  obvious,  in  that  the  differ- 
ent transportation  planners  would  be 
working  together  rather  than  at  cross 
purposes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Wolff). 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  ANNtmzio,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(3.  1933*  to  provide  for  Federal  railroad 
safety,  hazardous  materials  control,  and 
for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  1139,  he  reported  the  bill 
back  to  the  House  with  an  amendment 
adopted  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on   agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.    The  question  is  on 
the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time  and  wos  read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  "ayes"  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas  358.  nays  0,  not  voting  72. 
as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  2601 
TEAR— 358 


Abbltt 

Cowger 

Ha  una 

Abernethy 

Crane 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Artalr 

Culver 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Adams 

Daniel,  Va. 

Harrington 

Addabbo 

Daniels.  N  J. 

Harsha 

Albert 

Davis.  Ga. 

Harvey 

Anderson. 

Davis.  Wis. 

Hastings 

Calif 

de  la  Garza 

Hathaway 

Andrews.  Ala 

Delaney 

Hawkins 

Andrews, 

Dellenback 

Havs 

N.Dak. 

Dl'!  ney 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

Annunzlo 

Dennis 

Heckler.  Mass 

Arends 

Derwlnskl 

Helstoski 

Ashbrook 

Devine 

Henderson 

Ashley 

Dickinson 

Hicks 

Asplnall 

Dingell 

Hogan 

Ayres 

Donohue 

Honon 

Barrett 

Dorn 

Kosmer 

Belcher 

Dowdy 

Howard 

Bennett 

Downing 

Hull 

Setts 

Dulskl 

Himgate 

XL 

BevlU 

Duncan 

Hunt 

=) 

Blaggl 

Dwyer 

Hutchinson 

X 

Blester 

Eckhardt 

Jacobs 

Bingham 

Edmondson 

Jarman 

Blackburn 

Edwards.  Ala 

Johnson.  Calif 

Blatntk 

Edwards.  Calif 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Bcggs 

Ell  berg 

Jonas 

Boland 

Eshleman 

Jones,  Ala. 

Bow 

Evans,  Colo. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Brademas 

Fascell 

Karth 

Brasco 

Felghan 

Kastenmeler 

Brlnkley 

Flndley 

Kazen 

Brooks 

Fish 

Kee 

Broomfield 

Fisher 

Keith 

Brotzman 

Flood 

KluczvnsU 

Brown.  Calif. 

Flowers 

Koch 

Brown.  Mich. 

Foley 

Kyi 

Brown.  Ohio 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Kyros 

BroyhUl.  N.C. 

Ford, 

Landgrebe 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

William  D. 

Landrum 

Buchanan 

Foreman 

Langen 

Burke.  Fla. 

Fountain 

Latta 

Burke,  Mass. 

Fraser 

Leggett 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Frelinghuysen 

Lennon 

Burton.  Calif. 

Frey 

Lloyd 

Burton.  Utah 

Friedel 

Long.  Md. 

Bush 

Fulton.  Pa. 

Lowensteln 

Button 

Fuqua 

Lukens 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Gallfianakls 

McClory 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Gallagher 

McCloskey 

Cabell 

Garmatz 

McClure 

Camp 

Gaydos 

Mcculloch 

Carey 

Gettys 

McDade 

Carter 

Glalmo 

McDonald, 

Casey 

Gibbons 

Mich. 

Cederberg 

Gilbert 

McEwen 

Chamberlain 

Gonzalez 

McFall 

Chappell 

Goodllng 

McKneally 

Chlsholm 

Green.  Greg. 

McMillan 

Clancy 

Green,  Pa. 

Macdonald, 

Clark 

Griffin 

Mass. 

Clausen, 

Griffiths 

MacGregor 

DonH. 

Gross 

Madden 

Clawson,  Del 

G rover 

Mahon 

Cleveland 

Gubser 

Mailliard 

Cohelan 

Gude 

Mann 

Collins 

Hagan 

Marsh 

Colmer 

Haley 

Martin 

Conable 

Hall 

Mathias 

Conte 

Hamilton 

Matsunaga 

Corbett 

Hammer- 

Mavne 

Corman 

schmldt 

Meeds 

Coughlln 

Hanley 

Melcher 

Michel 

Purcell 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Mlkva 

Qule 

Steiger.  Wis. 

Miller.  Ohio 

Rallsback 

Stephens 

Mills 

Randall 

Stokes 

Mlnish 

Rees 

Stratton 

Mink 

Reid.  N.Y. 

Stubble  field 

Mlnfhall 

Reuss 

Stuckey 

Mlze 

Rhodes 

Still  1  van 

Mlzell 

Rie^le 

Talcott 

MoUohan 

Rivers 

Taylor 

Monagan 

Roberts 

Teague,  Calif . 

Montgomery 

Rodin  o 

Teague.  Tex. 

Moorhead 

Roe 

Thompson.  N.J 

Morgan 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Morse 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Udall 

Morton 

Rooney.  NY. 

Ullman 

Mosher 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Van  Deerlln 

Moss 

Roth 

Vander  Jagt 

Murphy.  111. 

Rousselot 

Vanlk 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Roybal 

Vlgorlto 

Myers 

Ruppe 

Waggonner 

Natcher 

Ruth 

Waldle 

Nedzi 

St  Germain 

Wampler 

Nelsen 

Sandman 

Watklns 

Nichols 

Satterfleld 

Watson 

Nix 

Saylor 

Watts 

Obey 

Schadeberg 

Whalen 

OHara 

Scherle 

Whalley 

OKonskl 

Scheuer 

White 

Olsen 

Schmltz 

Whitehurst 

O'Neal.  Ga 

Schneebeli 

Whitten 

ONelU.  Mass. 

Schwengel 

Wldnall 

Patman 

Scott 

Wiggins 

Patten 

Sebellus 

Williams 

Pelly 

Shipley 

Wilson.  Bob 

Pepper 

Shrlver 

Wilson. 

Perkins 

Slkes 

Charles  H. 

Pettis 

Slsk 

Winn 

Phllbln 

Skubitz 

Wolff 

Pickle 

Slack 

Wyatt 

Pike 

Smith.  Calif. 

Wvdler 

Poage 

Smith,  Iowa 

Wylle 

Podell 

Smith.  NY. 

Wyman 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Snyder 

Yatron 

Price,  111. 

Springer 

Young 

Price,  Tex. 

Staggers 

Zablocki 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Stanton 

Zlon 

PuclDskl 

Steed 

NAYS— 0 

Zwacb 

NOT  VOTING- 

-72 

Alexander 

Erlenbom 

Plrnle 

Anderson,  111. 

Escb 

Poff 

Anderson, 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Pollock 

Tenn. 

FaUon 

Powell 

Baring 

Farbsteln 

QuUlen 

Beall.  Md. 

Flynt 

Ranck 

Bell,  Cam. 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Reld,  ni. 

Berry 

Goldwater 

Relfel 

Blanton 

Gray 

Roblson 

Boiling 

Hal  pern 

Rosenthal 

Bray 

Hebert 

Rostenkowskl 

Brock 

Hollfleld 

RoudebuRh 

Burleson,  Tex 

Ichord 

Ryan 

Caffery 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Stafford 

Celler 

King 

Symington 

Clay 

Kleppe 

Taft 

Collier 

Kuykendall 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Conyers 

Long.  La. 

Tlenxan 

Cramer 

Lujan 

Timney 

Cunningham 

McCarthy 

Weicker 

Daddarlo 

May 

Wold 

Dawson 

MesklU 

Wright 

Dent 

Miller.  Calif. 

Tates 

Diggs 

Ottln«er 

Edwards,  La. 

Passman 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hollfleld  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  lUlnols. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Kuy- 
kendall. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  Burleson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.  Caffery  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Kleppe. 

Mr.  MUler  with  Mr.  Bell  of  California. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Lujan. 

Mr    Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  QuUIen. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Beall  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Daddarlo  with  Mr.  Mesklll. 


Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Ck)nyers. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Poff. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr  Collier. 

Mr.  Ottinger  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Ranck  with  Mr.  BrocU 

Mr.  McCarthy  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  Tates  with  Mr  Powell. 

Mr.  Tiernan  with  Mr    Symington. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Ichord  with   Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  with  Mr.  Plrnle. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mrs.  Reld  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Relfel. 

Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  Roblson. 

Mr.  Stafford  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.  Weicker  with  Mr.  Wold. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERSTATE  AND  FOREIGN  COM- 
MERCE TO  HAVE  UNTIL  MID- 
NIGHT, AUGUST  8.  TO  FILE  RE- 
PORT ON  H.R.  17333,  MUTUAL 
FUNDS  BILL 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
in  the  day  I  asked  that  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
have  until  midnight  to  file  a  report  on 
the  mutual  funds  bill,  H.R.  17333.  Now 
I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
mittee may  have  until  midnight  Satur- 
day night,  August  8.  to  file  that  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  17711, 
AMENDING  DISTRICT  OF  COLUM- 
BIA COOPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION 
ACT 

Mr.  McMillan  submitted  the  follow- 
ing conference  report  and  statement  on 
the  bill  I  H.R.  17711),  to  amend  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion Act: 

CONFEEENCE  REPORT  (H.  RJBPT.  91-1381) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing \'otes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
17711)  to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia 
Cooperative  Association  Act,  having  met,  af- 
ter full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to 
recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their  re- 
spective Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  a^ee  to  the  same. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  diaagree- 
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meat  to  ihc  amendment  of  ihe  Senate  to  t!ie 
title  oi  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same. 

John  L  McMiLLAN. 

John  Dowdy. 

Don  ruavA. 

AnchehNelsen. 

Joel  T.  Broyhill, 
Managers  on  tlic  Part  of  the  House. 

Joseph  D  Tydiniis. 

WiLUAM  B.  Sponc,  Jr., 

Tkom.\s  F  E.^cleton. 

Charles  McC.  M.^thias,  Jr., 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
a:  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
oi  -.he  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  oi  the 
Sfna:e  to  the  bill  i  H  R.  17711)  to  amend 
the  District  of  Columbia  Coopv.rativ»  Asso- 
c;at;on  Act.  submit  the  following  statement 
in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action 
agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and  recom- 
mended m  the  accompanying  conference  re- 
port : 

The  Senate  amendmetit  added  a  new  sec- 
tion isec.  2i,  not  included  in  the  House  bill, 
which  authorized  the  Dl?trict  of  Columbia 
Coun-'il  from  time  to  time  to  provide  by 
regulation  for  the  exemption  from  chapter 
33  of  t.tle  28  DlsTlct  of  Columbia  Code,  any 
mjr'gaze  cr  loan  insured  or  c;-,iaranteed  un- 
der the  N.itiona;  Housing  Act  or  chapter  37 
OI  f.le  38.  L'nr.ed  StAte.<  Code,  which  Is  sub- 
ject to  regulation  by  an  officer  or  agency  of 
the  Federal  Goverrmient. 

The  conference  agreement  adopts  the  Sen- 
ate provision. 

John  L.   McMillan, 

John  Dowdy, 

Don  FiQtA. 

Ancher  Nelsen. 

JotL  T.  Broyhill, 
Manages  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGR.WI 

'Mr.   GERALD   R     FORD   asked 
to    address 


and 
the 


was    ^'ivcn    permission 
House  fnr  I  minute  ■ 

Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD  Mr.  Sj^ieaker, 
I  take  this  time  for  the  purpLse  of  asking 
the  distin.ctiished  majority  leader  the 
prccram  for  the  remainder  cf  this  week 
if  any.  and  the  schedule  for  next. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
Gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlem?n  from  Okl:iiioma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  respon.se 
to  the  inquii-y  of  the  distinguished  mi- 
noniy  leader,  we  '.vill  ask  to  no  over  until 
Monday  upon  annotmcement  of  the  pro- 
graiu  for  next  week. 

Tliere  is  no  further  business  for  this 
week. 

We  are  listing,  all  the  business  for  next 
week  under  Monday  and  the  balance  of 
th^'  week,  and  we  will  get  as  much  done 
ea.h  day  as  passible. 

On  Monday,  there  is  a  motion  to  dis- 
charge the  Committee  on  Uie  Judiciary 
from  the  consideration  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  264.  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  relative  to  equal 
rights  for  men  and  women. 

Monday  is  also  District  day,  and  there 
will  be  four  bills: 

H.R.  18619.  District  of  Columbia  Dele- 
gates Act; 

H.R.  18725.  to  establish  a  Commission 
on  the  Organization  of  the  Government 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 

H.R.  18782.  to  reorganize  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 


H.R.  13113.  to  designate  tlie  "Light 
Horse  Harry  Lee  Bridge." 

Tiien  we  will  have  H.R.  15313,  to 
{•mend  Uie  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act.  under  an  open  rule,  with  1 
hour  of  debate; 

H.R.  18434.  political  broadcasting 
amendments,  subject  to  a  rule  being 
granted; 

H.R.  18110.  Comprehensive  Health 
Planning  and  Services  Act.  subject  to  a 
rule  being  granted; 

H.R.  17570.  heart  disease,  cancer, 
stroke,  and  kidney  disease  amendments, 
subject  to  a  rule  being  granted; 

H.R.  8298.  water  caiTier  mixing  rule, 
under  an  open  rule,  with  2  hours  of  de- 
bate; 

H.R.  17809,  prevailing  rate  pay  system 
for  Government  employees,  subject  to  a 
rule  being  granted: 

H.R.  18185.  Urb:tn  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Assistance  Act.  subject  to  a  rule 
bcinsr  granted: 

H  R.  17795.  Emergency  Community 
Facilities  Act.  subject  to  a  ru^e  being 
granted; 

H.R.  17654.  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1970,  on  which  we  will  continue 
consideration;  and 

H.R.  18583.  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention  and  Control  Act.  subject  to 
a  rule  being  c  ranted 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  announcement  is 
made  subject  to  the  usual  reservations 
that  conference  reports  may  be  brousilu 
up  at  any  time,  and  that  any  further 
program  may  be  announced  later. 

We  again  advise  Members  that  the  re- 
cess or  adjournment  will  be  from  the 
close  of  business  Friday,  August  14,  until 
noon  on  Wedn?sday.  September  9. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
g-^ntlcinan  vield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  centleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  .iust  wanted  to  inquire: 
Am  I  justified  in  the  assimiption  that  the 
mixing  bill  could  be  taken  up  on  Tues- 
day? 

Mr.  ALBERT  Of  course,  it  could  be. 
It  i.s  prinleged. 

We  have  for  consideration  following 
the  District  bills  the  bill  to  amend  the 
Land  and  Waier  Conservation  Fund  Act. 
from  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  'Mr.  Aspinall'  advises  that  he 
expects  that  it  will  be  disposed  of  quickly. 
The  political  broadcasting  amend- 
ments might  require  quite  a  bit  of  time. 

We  have  been  advi.sed  that  the  two 
health  bills — the  Comprehensive  Health 
Planning  and  Services  Act.  and  the  heart 
disease,  cancer,  stroke,  and  kidney  dis- 
ease amendments — from  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
should  not  take  too  much  time. 

Those  are  to  be  followed  by  considera- 
tion of  the  water  earner  mixing  rule  bill, 
which  I  believe  would  probably  come  on 
Wednesday.  We  would  like  to  get  to  it  as 
soon  as  we  can. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  On  Tuesday  or  Wednes- 
day, so  that  there  will  be  some  assurance 
it  will  be  disjxjsed  of  before  the  recess? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  We  have  it  down  ahead 
of  several  Important  bills.  We  certainly 
want  to  get  to  the  bill  following  the  water 
carrier  mixing  rule  bill,  which  covers  the 


prevailing  rate  pay  system  for  Govern- 
ment employees,  and  also  consider  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Assistance 
Act.  as  well  as  the  other  bills  on  the  pro- 
gram. 
Mr.  PEPPER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER  TO  MONDAY, 
AUGUST  10 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Mondav  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING 
WEDNESDAY 
WEDNESDAY 


W'lTH        CALENT)AR 
BUSINESS  ON 

N'EXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimotis  con.'^rni  thnt  any  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednc-^day 
rule  may  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
dav  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  tlicre  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


NIXON       ADMINISTRATION      PLAYS 
POLITICS  WITH  CRIME  PROBLEM 

'  Mr.  MIKVA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mi-^sion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
ti.ineoas  matter.' 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr  Speaker,  the  adminis- 
tration continues  to  play  poliUcs  vi'h 
the  serious  national  problem  of  crime  by 
devoting  its  eiTcrtiies  to  criticizing  Con- 
gi-ess  instead  of  offering  cooperation  on 
le-,'!5lation  designed  to  get  to  the  heart  of 
the  nrobleni. 

The  President  seeks  to  blame  Con- 
gicrs  for  the  alarming  rise  in  the  crime 
rate  which  has  gone  up  sharply  in  recent 
months.  He  talks  of  uupassed  bills,  but 
he  fails  to  mention  that  administration 
waffling  on  the  most  meaningful  of  legis- 
lation, the  Safe  Streets  Act  and  1970 
amendments,  is  responsible  for  its  de- 
layed passage.  He  fails  to  mention  that 
his  Attorney  General  opposed  adequate 
funding  of  the  assistance  to  State  and 
local  crime  fightei-s  and  courts.  He  fails 
to  mention  that  the  administration  has 
sent  its  spokesmen  to  the  Senate  to  op- 
pose key  provisions  of  this  legislation. 
The  administration  prefers  to  seek  par- 
tisan gain  by  its  misleading  rhetoric. 
Long  before  Richard  Nixon  discovered 
crime  as  a  political  issue,  a  concerned 
Congress  was  passing  legislation  related 
to  the  problem. 

Some  of  us  recall  that  it  was  once 
Ramsey  Clark,  then  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  a  distinguished  one,  who  was 
being  blamed  for  the  Nation's  crime. 
Some  of  us  remember  the  implications 
that  a  new  Attorney  General  would  be 
appointed  to  curb  crime.  All  of  us  know 
that  crime  fighting  is,  and  should  re- 
main, a  local  responsibility. 

Now,  with  Ramsey  Clark  out  of  office 
and  his  new  Attorney  General  witness- 
ing alarming  increases  in  the  crime  rate. 
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Mr.  Nixon,  in  the  old  Murray  Chotmer 
fashion,  has  sought  another  whipping 
boy.  It  is  long  past  time  for  the  President 
to  quit  his  negative  political  thrusts,  and 
devote  the  Presidential  energies  to  the 
positive  -solution  of  the  crime  problem 
rather  than  to  a  publicity  program 
aimed  at  di^ci  editing  Congres.^.  The 
people  are  loo  intelligent  to  be  fooled 
by  this  ploy. 

If  the  President  is  serious  about  fight 
ing  crime,  he  will  put  the  weight  of  his 
office  behind  the  Safe  Streets  Act  as 
passed  by  the  House,  instead  of  cynical- 
ly opposing  it  for  partisan  political  pur- 
poses. 


THE  REFUSE  ACT  CAN  CONTROL 
POLLUTION 

<Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.  > 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Refuse  Act  of  1899  is  good  law  for  assist- 
in,,'  pollution  control  and  environmental 
improvement.  It  should  be  used  to  the 
fullest  degree.  The  act  directs  the  Justice 
Department  to  prosecute  violators  of  the 
act.  The  Department  should  follow  this 
injunction. 

I  have  long  been  concerned  with  the 
hazards  of  water  pollution.  Since  my 
entry  into  Congress  in  1959,  I  have  sup- 
ported every  major  pollution  control  bill 
which  has  come  before  the  House  for 
consideration.  I  have  foimd.  through  ex- 
amination, the  Refuse  Act  of  1899  to  be 
a  very  practical  and  potentially  useful 
measure  to  prevent  pollution  and  to  con- 
trol pollution  in  our  environment.  Its 
use  would  greatly  facilitate  fixing  of  re- 
sponsibility on  the  culpable  party  or  par- 
ties and  would  put  all  persons  on  notice 
that  the  maintenance  of  a  healthy  en- 
vironment and  water  are  matters  clearly 
in  the  public  interest. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  in  several 
Congresses  which  would  amend  and 
strengthen  the  Refuse  Act  of  1899.  The 
amendment  I  propose  would  authorize 
the  Government  to  recover  the  cost  of 
removing  obstructions  from  navigable 
wateis  and  to  hold  negligent  boat  owners 
liable  for  resulting  pollution  as  well  as 
for  endangering  navigation.  It  would  also 
provide  penalties  against  the  boat  owners 
in  instances  of  negligence  endangering 
desirable  marine  aquatic  or  other  plant 
and  animal  life  of  the  navigable  waters 
of  the  United  States.  This  is  needed. 
Again.  I  state,  the  Refuse  Act  of  1899  is 
a  good  act.  Let  us  use  it — let  us  improve 
it.  in  order  that  we  may  remove  hazards 
that  may  impair  our  health  and  environ- 
ment. 

The  general  philosophy  of  the  1899  act 
is  now  being  considered  and  enacted  into 
law  by  many  State  legislatures.  The 
State  of  Michigan  enacted  a  statue  which 
will  become  effective  October  1.  under 
which  a  citizen  could  ask  the  courts  to 
shut  down  a  polluter,  including  the  State, 
for  contaminating  a  waterway,  and 
challenge  the  regulations  of  State 
agencies  which  the  citizen  believes  may 
be  too  lenient  to  the  polluter. 

In  the  use  of  such  statutes  there  must 
be  a  considered  rational  balancing  of 
benefits  and  risks.  Emergency  reaction 


tends  to  be  overaction.  Emergency  ban- 
ning, which  restricts  the  manufacture, 
sale  and  use  of  established  market  prod- 
ucts may  cause  economic.  Industrial  and 
agricultural  disruptions  which  would  not 
have  occurred  if  proper  and  necessary 
consideration  were  given  the  problem  by 
past  or  present  administrations.  I  urge 
the  present  administration  to  construc- 
tively aid  governmental,  industrial  and 
agricultural  polluters  to  overcome  their 
problem.  At  the  same  time.  I  urge  the 
adminstration  to  carry  out  rather  than 
ignore  its  responsibility  imder  existing 
law  as  provided  in  the  Refuse  Act  of 
1899. 


FRASER  PROPOSES  JOINT  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  INTELLIGENCE 

I  Mr.  ERASER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  include  extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  intro- 
ducing today,  for  myself  and  Mr. 
Wk.^len.  a  bill  to  establish  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence.  A  companion  bill 
is  being  introduced  in  the  Senate  by 
Senators  McCarthy  and  H.^tfield. 

The  joint  committee  would  consist  of 
seven  members  each  from  the  House 
and  Senate.  The  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittees and  Foreign  Affairs  or  Foreign 
Relations  Committees  of  each  house  will 
provide  two  members  each.  The  remain- 
ing six  members  of  the  joint  commit- 
tee would  be  selected  from  the  Congress 
at  large. 

The  bill  requires  that  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency,  the  Defense  Intelli- 
gence Agency,  the  National  Security 
Agency.  Army  Intelligence.  Navy  Intel- 
ligence. Air  Force  Intelligence,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Intelligence  and  Research  of  the 
Department  of  State,  and  other  services 
engaged  in  foreign  intelligence  keep  the 
joint  committee  fully  and  completely 
ir.formed  of  what  they  are  doing.  All 
bills  relating  primarily  to  those  agencies 
would  be  referred  to  the  joint  com- 
mittee. 

Further,  the  Joint  committee  would 
seek  to  insure  that  covert  action  pro- 
grams are  as  few  as  necessary  to  guar- 
antee the  national  security.  It  would 
also  aim  to  see  that  such  programs  are 
not  inconsistent  with  publicly  expressed 
national  policy.  Two  members  of  the 
joint  committee  would  serve,  at  the  in- 
vitation of  the  President,  as  members  of 
the  U.S.  Intelligence  Board,  a  coordinat- 
ing group  composed  of  representatives 
of  the  above  agencies  as  well  els  the  intel- 
ligence components  of  the  AEG  and  FBI. 
Finally,  the  joint  committee  would  have 
full  power  to  subpena  witnesses,  and 
would  make  recommendations,  by  bill  or 
otherwise,  concerning  matters  before  it. 

The  need  for  improved  oversight  of 
the  intelligence  cemmiinity  has  never 
been  more  urgent.  The  emminent  Brit- 
ish historian,  Arnold  Toynbee,  com- 
mented recently  on  the  decline  of  Uie 
CIA's  reputation.  He  said: 

For  the  world  as  a  whole  the  CIA  has  now 
become  the  bogey  that  Communism  has 
been  for  America  Wherever  there  Is 
trouble,  violence,  suffering,  tragedy,  the  rest 
of  us  are  now  quick  to  suspect  that  the  CIA 
has  a  hand  In  it.  Our  phobia  about  the  CIA 


i.s.  no  doubt,  as  fantastically  excessive  as 
America's  phobia  about  world  Communism; 
but  In  this  case  too.  there  is  Just  enough 
convincing  evidence  to  make  the  phobia 
genuine. 

■Whetlier  iliis  phobia  is  justified,  is 
difficult  to  verify.  Hard,  sure  facts  are 
rare  with  regard  to  the  intelligence  com- 
munity, and  this  is  in  part  luiderstand- 
able.  Complete  and  accurate  informa- 
tion IS  \iial  for  sound  policy  decisions; 
since  ceitain  data  cannot  be  acquired 
openly,  clandestine  procedure  is  some- 
times necessary. 

It  is  questionable,  however,  whether 
this  veil  of  s.-C!ecy  must  cover  eveiT- 
taing,  right  down  to  the  clipping  of  for- 
eign newspapers.  Unnecessary  covert- 
:;ess  by  liie  intelligence  community  does 
not  inspire  public  confidence. 

A  uholly  different  question,  moreover, 
IS  the  extent  to  wirich  these  agencies 
have  expanded  beyond  mere  collectors 
of  iuioimalion  and  have  become  ex- 
ecutors— or  formulators,  some  have 
charged — of  policy.  It  was  iJerhaps  this 
fear  that  caused  President  Truman,  m 
1963,  to  call  for  an  end  to  the  CIAs 
operational  duties,  staling  that  that 
agency  has  "cast  a  shadow  on  our  liis- 
toiic  position"  as  a  free  and  open 
society. 

Examples  come  to  mind  all  to  readily. 
Orders  to  terminate  with  extreme  prej- 
udice" the  employment  of  a  Vietnamese 
double  agent:  the  overthrow  of  govern- 
ments in  Iran  in  1953,  Guatemala  in 
1954,  and  a  questionable  role  in  the 
ouster  of  President  Diem  in  1963;  the 
funding  of  the  National  Student  Asso- 
ciation; the  use  of  AID  as  a  cover-up 
for  its  activities  in  Laos — there  does  in- 
deed seem  to  be  a  "shadow"  cast  by  the 
CIA,  a  shadow  just  dark  enough  to  make 
the  vvorld's  "phobia  '  genuine. 

But  the  CIA  is  not  alone.  Army  intel- 
ligence has  maintained — and  continues 
to  maintain — huge  files  on  political  dis- 
sidents within  our  own  borders.  The  mis- 
sions of  the  Pueblo  and  Liberty — the 
latter  cf  which  resulted  in  the  death  of 
33  crewmen — were  directed  by  the  Na- 
tional Security  Agency.  And  Patrick  Mc- 
Grarvey,  a  former  officer  of  the  CIA  and 
DIA,  describes  in  the  current  issue  of 
a  national  magazine  the  DIA's  "don  t- 
make-waves '  attitude  toward  mislead- 
ing intelligence  estimates  from  Vietnam. 

The  purpose  of  the  joint  committee 
would  not  be  to  hinder  the  CIA  or  any 
of  the  other  intelligence  agencies  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties.  Everyone 
appreciates  the  importance  and  sensi- 
tivity of  their  missions. 

It  would  not  seem  unreasonable,  how- 
ever, for  a  small  handful  of  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  people  to  have 
more  than  a  casual  knowledge  of  the  in- 
telligence community's  activities.  These 
agencies  are  intimately  involved  in  for- 
eign policy.  Congress  is  given  a  clear-cut 
constitutional  role  in  the  making  of  that 
policy — the  legislative  branch  is  charged 
with  concurring  to  treaties,  declaring 
war,  and  raising  and  supporting  armies. 
To  carry  out  these  functions  responsibly. 
Congress  must  make  judgements  on  the 
moral  and  political  advisability  of  vari- 
ous kinds  of  American  foreign  involve- 
ment. 

It  is  impossible,  however,  for  the  Con- 
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gress  to  make  such  judgements  on  a 
growing  number  of  executive  activities 
abroad  without  a  much  fuller  knowledge 
of  what  the  intelligence  agencies  are  do- 
ing The  current  congressional  oversight 
structure  simply  yields  no  guarantee  that 
anvone  in  Congress  has  sufficient  infor- 
mation to  affirm  the  legitimacy  of  these 
agencies'  activities.  Without  that  infor- 
mation. Congress  cannot  meet  its  consti- 
tutional obligations:  with  it,  unconstitu- 
tional excesses  by  the  executive  branch— 
and  all  the  agencies  within  it — are  less 
likely. 

True,  four  different  congressional  com- 
mittees currently  have  some  role  in  the 
oversight  of  the  CIA.  Given  the  some- 
what haphazard  "watchdog"  framework, 
thev  are  undoubtedly  doing  the  best  they 
can,  and  the  joint  committee  would  not 
aim  to  undermine  their  authority.  But 
the  House  Armed  Services  Subcommittee 
for  the  CIA  met  only  twice  this  year  and 
twice  last  year.  The  corresponding  group 
in  the  Senate  met  once  last  year  and 
twice  this  year.  In  neither  House  has 
either  of  the  four  committees  ever  Issued 
any  report  describing  the  extent  of  its 
oversight  work.  And  the  agencies  they 
"oversee"  have  a  total  budget  in  the  bil- 
lions and  manpower  in  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands—the exact  figures  are  classified. 
Mr.  Speaker,  a  Joint  Committee  on  In- 
telligence will  not  solve  all  these  prob- 
lems overnight.  Nor  would  it  attempt  to 
tr>'  But  it  has  become  evident  that  the 
present  "watchdog"  structure  would  be 
well  supplemented  by  this  addition.  Im- 
proved congressional  oversight,  with  in- 
creased public  trust  at  home  and  abroad, 
can  only  enhance  the  performance  of 
these  agencies. 

I  hope  this  matter  receives  considera- 
tion by  the  House. 
The  resolution  we  are  introducing  fol- 

H.  Con.  Re<;.  700  ^ 

K  concurrent  resolution  to  establish  a  Joint 

Committee  on  Intelligence,  and  for  other 

purposes 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) .  That  there  Is  estab- 
lished a  Joint  Committee  on  Intelligence 
(hereafter,  in  this  concurrent  resolution,  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Joint  Committee)  to  be 
composed  of  seven  Members  of  the  Senate 
to  be  appointed  bv  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  seven  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  RepresentaMves  Not 
more  than  four  members  from  either  the 
House  or  the  Senate  shall  be  members  of  the 
same  political  party.  Of  the  seven  members 
to  be  appointed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, two  shall  be  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  .^flairs,  and  two  shall  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Of  the  seven  members  to  be  appointed  by 
the  senate,  two  shall  be  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and  two 
shall  be  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Sec.  2.  (at  The  Joint  Committee  shall 
make  continuing  studies  of  the  Intelligence 
activities  and  problems  relating  to  the  gath- 
ering of  intelligence  affecting  the  national 
security  and  of  Its  coordination  and  utili- 
zation bv  the  various  departments,  aeencles, 
and  instrumentalities  of  the  Government 
The  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  the  Defense 
Intelligence  Agency,  the  National  Security 
.\gency.  the  Bureau  of  Intelligence  and  Re- 
search of  the  Department  of  State.  Army 
Intelligence.  Navy  Intelligence.  Air  Force 
Intelligence,  and  other  services  engaged  in 


foreign  intelligence  activities  shall  keep  the 
Joint  Committee  fully  and  currency  in- 
formed with  respect  to  their  activities.  The 
Joint  Committee  shall  seek  to  eliminate  v.n- 
necessarv  competition  and  duplication  of 
effort  by  the  services  enjaged  in  foreign  in- 
telligence activities. 

(b)  All  bills,  resolutions,  and  otJier  mat- 
ters in  the  Senate  or  House  of  Representa- 
tives relating  primarily  to  the  agencies  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)  and  to  any  other 
agency  engaged  in  foreign  intelligence  activi- 
ties shall  be  referred  to  the  Joint  Committee. 

(c)  The  Joint  Committee  shall  seek  to  in- 
sure that  covert  action  programs  are  as  few 
as  necessary  to  guarantee  the  national  secu- 
ritv  and  that  such  programs  are  not  incon- 
sistent v.lth  publicly  expressed  national 
policv. 

Id)  The  Joint  Committee  shall  make  con- 
tinuing investigations  and  studies,  and  shall 
m.^ke  recommendations,  with  respect  to  the 
practices  and  methods  used  in  the  intelli- 
gence services  to  classify  information. 

lei  Two  members  of  the  Joint  Committee, 
one  a  member  of  the  House  and  the  other  a 
member  of  the  Senate,  shall  be  appointed  by 
;he  chairman  to  serve,  at  the  invitation  of 
the  President,  as  representatives  to.  and  non- 
voting members  of.  the  United  States  In- 
telligence Board. 

(f)  The  members  of  the  Joint  Committee 
who  are  Members  of  the  Senate  shall  from 
time  to  time  report  to  the  Senate,  and  the 
members  of  the  Joint  Committee  who  are 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
shall  from  time  to  time  report  to  the  House, 
by  blU  or  otherwise,  their  recommendation^ 
with  respect  to  matters  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  their  res-pective  Houses  which  are  (li 
referred  to  the  Joint  Committee  or  (2)  other- 
wise within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Joint 
Committee. 

SEC.  3.  Vacancies  in  the  membership  of  the 
Joint  Committee  shall  not  affect  the  power 
of  the  remaining  members  to  execute  the 
funcUons  of  the  Joint  Committee,  and  shall 
be  filled  in  the  same  nunner  as  in  the  case 
of  the  original  selection.  The  Joint  Com- 
mittee shall  select  a  chairman  and  vice 
chairman  from  amo.ig  its  members. 

Sec.  4.  The  Joint  Committee,  or  any  duly 
authorized  subcommittee  thereof.  Is  au- 
thorized to  hold  such  hearings,  to  sit  and  act 
at  such  places  and  tlme.s,  to  require,  by  sub- 
pena  or  otherwise,  the  attendance  of  such 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  books, 
papers,  and  documents,  to  administer  such 
oaths,  to  take  such  testimony,  to  procure 
.such  printing  and  binding,  and  to  make 
such  expenditures  as  It  deems  advisable. 

Sec.  5.  The  Joint  Committee  Is  empowered 
to  appoint  such  experts,  consultants,  tech- 
nicians, and  clerical  and  stenographic  assist- 
ants as  It  deems  necessary  and  advisable. 
The  comnilttee  Is  authorized  to  utilize  the 
servicer,  information,  facilities,  and  perscn- 
nel  of  the  departments  and  establishments 
of  the  Government  on  a  reimbursable  basis 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of  the 
departments  or  agencies  concerned. 

Sec.  6.  The  expenses  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  upon  vouch- 
ers signed  by  the  chairman. 

Sec  7.  The  Joint  Conunlttee  shall  take 
special  care  to  safeguard  information  affect- 
ing the  national  security. 


SITUATION  IN  NORTHERN  IRELAND 
NEARLY  BEYOND  REDEMPTION 

(Mr.  BIAGGI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.  1 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
sixth  night  in  a  row.  Northern  Ireland 
has  been  rocked  by  riots.  The  press  ac- 
counts read  like  the  battle  reports  from 
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Southeast  Asia.  The  fact  is,  the  ill-will 
en  both  sides  and  the  failure  of  the 
British  Government  to  properly  medi- 
ate the  dispute  have  resulted  in  a  sit- 
uation that  is  nearly  beyond  redemp- 
tion. 

Several  weeks  ago.  I  informed  thr^ 
body  that  I  had  requested  the  United 
Nations  Commission  on  Human  Rights 
to  inve-'-.tisate  thi.  situation.  I  have  just 
received  a  letter  from  the  official  in 
charge  at  the  U.N.  informing  me  that  the 
Subcommission  on  the  Prevention  of  Dis- 
crimination and  Protection  of  Minorities 
will  take  up  the  Northern  Ireland  ques- 
tion when  their  meeting  begins  next 
Monday.  I  only  hope  this  U.N.  investiga- 
tion Ls  not  too  late. 

As  each  day  of  violence  unfolds,  it  be- 
comes more  and  more  apparent  that  the 
solution  to  the  very  serious  Northern 
Ireland  suppression  of  its  Catholic  mi- 
noritv  will  have  to  be  a  political  one.  Al- 
though the  long  sought  after  civil  rights 
have  been  granted  to  everyone  as  far 
as  the  law  is  concerned,  fanaticism  on 
both  sides  continues  to  block  a  final  set- 
tlement of  differences. 

This  fanaticism  is  being  stoked  to  the 
breaking  point  by  the  continued  radical. 
anti-Catholic  ravings  of  Ian  Paisley. 
Although  a  public  ofScial  holding  the 
public  trust,  he  shows  no  interest  in 
maintaining  the  dignity  of  the  law  or 
pre^eiving  order  in  his  country.  His 
words  and  deeds  are  meant  to  incite, 
not  unite,  the  populace. 

Paisley's   defiance   of   law   and   order         | 
was  recently  brought  home  when  he  op-        ^ 
posed  two  bills  being  considered  in  the        Z3 
Northern  Ireland  Parliament.  The  meas-        x 
ures  would  have  discouraged  rioting  by        j 
providing  sentences  up  to  5  years  for  en- 
gaging in  riots  and  make  "incitement  of 
hatred"  a  pimishable  offense. 

His  reaction  to  the  bills  was  so  repug- 
nant to  his  colleagues  that  he  was  sus- 
pended for  the  day.  As  the  sergeant-at- 
arms  led  him  out,  he  shouted: 

Lend  me  your  sword  and  I'll  decapitate  a 
few  oi  them  before  we  go 

As  long  as  the  religious  antagonism 
between  the  two  factions  exists,  no  real 
peace  will  come  to  Northern  Ireland.  The 
Catholics  will  be  afforded  a  large  meas- 
ure of  political  control  over  the  country 
under  the  new  laws.  They  now  form  ap- 
proximately one-third  of  the  population 
and  their  share  is  on  the  rise.  Should 
they  come  into  the  majority,  the  Prot- 
estant suppression  over  the  years  will 
help  push  radical  leaders  among  the 
Catholics  into  power. 

It  certainly  behooves  those  in  power 
today  to  be  mindful  of  the  future.  Every 
effort  should  be  made  to  insure  a  peace- 
ful and  complete  integration  of  both 
religious  factions.  Fanaticism  on  both 
sides  must  be  condemned  and  curtailed. 
Northern  Ireland  has  the  industrial 
potential  to  build  a  strong  economy  that 
will  mean  better  jobs  and  income  for  all 
citizens.  The  present  conflict  and  the 
ever  increasing  Protestant  sectarianism 
is  blocking  this  development. 

I  only  hopa  that  the  majority  in  power 
today  will  see  the  wisdom  of  orderly 
change  and  a  fair  share  for  all.  so  as  to 
sparp  themselves  much  undue  suffering 
now  and  in  the  future.  Should  the  Prot- 
estant leaders  fail  to  follow  such  a  course 


of  action,  without  a  doubt  the  British 
Government  should  abolish  the  Northern 
Ireland  Government  and  install  a  fair 
and  impartial  ruling  body  based  on  equal 
opportunity  and  justice  for  every  citizen. 


WHY  NO  GREAT  OUTCRY  FOR  U.S. 
POWS? 

(Mr.  BUCHANAN  asked  and  was  given 
permi.r>?ion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
inserting  into  the  Record  today  an  article 
by  Columnist  Victor  Riesel,  from  the  Bir- 
mingham News,  of  Wednesday.  July  29, 
1970,  entitled  "After  Much  Ado  on  'Tiger 
Cages'— Why  No  Great  Outcry  for  U.S. 
POW's?" 

I  feel  that  Mr.  Riesel  has  made  a  tell- 
ing point:  That  while  we  do  well  to  decry 
the  conditions  of  the  "Tiger  Cages"  in 
South  Vietnam,  we  need  a  great  hue  and 
cry  for  our  1,500  POWs  and  missing-in- 
action American  soldiers,  whom  the 
Communists  will  not  even  let  us  know- 
are  living  or  dead,  whose  rights  they  have 
so  callously  abused,  and  who  have  been 
subjected  in  many  ca.^es  to  such  terrible 
treatment  in  Communist  prison  camps. 

I  commend  this  article  to  the  reading 
of  my  colleagues.  I  would  say  if  we  could 
have  even  an  expression  of  outrage  on 
their  behalf  equal  to  that  which  has  been 
raised  with  respect  to  the  "Tiger  Cages" 
it  would  be  a  great  step  forward  for  our 
prisoners  of  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  article  follows : 
Why  No  Great  OtrrcRY  fob  U.S.  POWS? 
(By  Victor  Riesel) 

New  York. — Right.  Those  tiger  cages  In 
the  Poulo  Condor  (Con  Son)  prison  are 
rotten.  Their  guards  are  sadistic.  The  torture 
Is  white  heat  hell  and  monkey-sized  cells 
are  not  for  humans.  Right. 

But  where  amid  the  outcry  Is  there  a  strong 
voice  sobbing  for  the  American  prisoners  of 
war  held  by  the  government  in  North  Viet- 
nam, caged  by  the  underground  Comjjjmilst 
cadres  In  Laos  and  Imprisoned  by  theVlet 
Cong  m  South  Vietnam? 

There  Is  a  voice,  scarcely  heard  amid  the 
din  of  those  who  always  are  horrified  by 
Saigon's  depredations  and  never  once  take 
Hanoi  as  a  personal  insult. 

The  voice  Is  that  of  Ross  Perot,  the  Dallas 
computer  genius  whom  the  public  recalls 
mostly  as  the  man  with  the  magic  electronic 
touch  who  lost  over  $100  million  daily  for 
over  a  week  last  May. 

I  talked  with  Mr.  Perot  the  other  day 
shortly  after  he  had  used  the  transcon- 
tinental telephone  to  urge  his  South  Viet- 
namese friends  to  clean  up  Con  Son. 

"Over  1,500  American  prisoners  of  war  are 
rotting  m  North  Vietnam,  Laos  and  South 
Vietnam,"  said  Perot  who  has  flown  the 
world,  knocked  on  all  doors,  beseeched  all 
diplomats  including  the  utterly  inscrutable 
Oriental  envoys  from  Hanoi  now  In  Paris, 
Stockholm  and  once  In  Cambodia. 

"These  men  are  kept  In  bamboo  cages, 
caves,  holes,  chained  to  trees  and  held  In 
solitary  confinement.  Some  of  these  men  have 
l>een  prisoners  longer  than  any  other  pris- 
oner of  war  in  our  nation's  h'story. 

There  are  scores  of  diplomats  who  know 
these  grlmnesses.  There  are  Americans  who 
have  been  to  Hanoi  (they  shuttle  in  regu- 
larly) and  who  know  or  should  have  known 
of  the  caged  Americans. 

Like  the  21  protesting  senators,  they  bleed 
over  the  tiger  cages — though  some  Arkansas 
prisons  are  well  up  in  that  dark  league.  Yet 


they  will  not  antagonize  Hanoi  with  a  single 
harsh  word  or  even  appeal  for  the  Ameri- 
cans' freedom,  or  even  a  quiet  demand  for  the 
list  of  prisoners'  names  so  young  women 
will  know  If  they  are  wives  or  widows  and 
kids  will  know  If  they  have  a  dad. 

"The  North  Vietnamese  have  very  little 
Interest  in  the  prisoners  of  war,"  Perot  con- 
tinued. ■They  will  agree  that  upon  comple- 
tion of  interrogation,  a  prisoner  of  war  loses 
all  military  significance  and  becomes  a  bur- 
den to  his  captor,  using  food,  facilities  and 
guards. 

•As  for  food,  the  American  prisoners  live 
on  a  diet  of  fish  heads,  pumpkin  stew  and 
pig  fat.  I  had  this  diet  prepared  for  a 
number  of  newsmen  No  one  sampled  It-  You 
would  have  to  be  starving  to  eat  it." 

Yet  some  of  the  American  soldiers,  Ma- 
rines and  airmen  have  been  In  the  bamboo 
cages  for  more  than  six  years.  Is  a  bamboo 
cage  more  safe  a  haven,  more  comfortable  a 
prison  than  a  concrete  tiger's  den? 

Yet  nowhere  but  In  the  VS.  Is  a  voice 
or  two  raised  in  their  behalf.  One  of  those 
voices  Is  that  of  the  longshoremen's  leader, 
Johnny  Bowers,  tough  but  soft  toned.  Icy 
but  run  through  with  the  compassion  of  a 
man  who  can't  stand  being  shackled  him- 
self. 

Since  April  13,  "Johnny,"  executive  vice 
president  of  the  110.000-member  Interna- 
tional Longshoremen's  Assn.  (AFL-CIO)  has 
asked  the  Soviet  government  at  least  to  get 
the  list  of  prisoners'  names  from  its  ally. 
North  Vietnam.  Never  has  Mr.  Bowers  raised 
a  "hard  hat"  issue  in  his  attempted  dialogue 
On  that  day  he  wrote  to  Soviet  Ambassador 
Anatoly  Dobrynin.  offering  to  end  the 
union's  boycott  of  Soviet  ships  in  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  Coast  and  Great  Lake  ports  if  the 
USSR  would  help. 

Johnny  Bowers  Is  a  bargainer.  His  men,  he 
said,  would  unload  one  Soviet  freighter  or 
luxury  liner  for  every  five  American  prison- 
ers of  war  which  the  Russians  could  convince 
Hanoi  to  release.  But  all  "Johnny"  got  was  a 
loud  silence. 

However,  not  so  silent  has  the  Soviet  Press 
and  radio  been  on  the  "tiger  cages."  And 
Hanoi's  dally  Nhan  Dan  has  excorclated  the 
Con  Son  prisons.  And  they  say  that  Ameri- 
can congressmen  have  not  seen  anything  yet 
In  South  Vietnam.  Now  would  be  the  time 
for  these  congressmen  to  petition  Hanoi — 
on  strictly  a  humanitarian,  not  political  ba- 
sis— for  the  chance  to  see  Hanoi's  prisons, 
pens  and  cells  used  for  Americans  and  their 
own  pwUtlcal  prisoners. 

In  effect,  this  Is  what  Ross  Perot  has  been 
urging  during  his  chartered  fllghtc  across 
the  world. 

"The  North  Vietnamese  consider  the  1.500 
prisoners  of  war  unimportant,"  Perot  related 
to  me.  "In  one  conversation  they  said,  'Why 
all  this  fuss  over  Just  1,500  men?  These 
prisoners  are  unimportant.'  I  tried  to  explain 
to  them  that  in  our  country  every  life  Is 
precious,  and  that  200  million  Americans  can 
become  deeply  aroused  over  1.500  helpless 
men  being  starved,  tortured  and  beaten." 

The  North  Vietnamese  replied  that  they 
did  not  believe  Mr.  Perot. 

"Your  nation  has  lost  over  40,000  men  in 
this  war,"  they  told  Perot.  "Yet,  after  years 
at  war,  most  of  the  American  people  have 
not  become  aroused  In  any  way,  either  for 
or  against  the  war.  Why  should  we  believe 
that  your  people  care  about  Just  1,500 
prisoners?" 

In  this  the  enemy  will  be  proven  right 
If  the  horror  billowing  up  over  the  tiger  cages 
is  not  matched  by  an  outcry  for  the  well- 
being   of    Americans    In    bamboo    cages. 


Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  to  congratulate  the  Dejiart- 
ment  of  State  on  having  the  courage  to 
go  forward  and  accomplish  the  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and 
Spain  providing  for  the  continued  Amer- 
ican use  of  military  bases  in  Spain. 

Anybody  who  will  take  the  time  to  look 
at  a  map  will  see  that  Spain  is  the 
anchor  stone  of  the  free  world  position 
in  Europe  and  a  key  element  in  free 
access  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The 
Mediterranean  Sea,  of  course,  is  crucial 
to  the  continuation  of  free  world  in- 
fluence in  the  Middle  East  and  is  crucial 
to  our  ability  to  continue  to  support  our 
allies  in  the  southern  flank  of  Europe. 

This  agreement  is  an  extension  of  an 
agreement  that  has  been  in  force  since 
1953.  The  agreement  has  worked  well,  it 
has  been  of  invaluable  benefit  to  the  free 
world,  and  the  Spanish  Government  has 
fully  lived  up  to  all  its  commitments 
under  the  agreement. 

I  have  many  times  stated  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  and  I  have  stated  at  meet- 
ings of  the  NATO  Parliamentary  Con- 
ference that  I  believe  Spain  should  be 
admitted  as  a  full  partner  in  NATO.  I 
have  said  frankly  to  the  representatives 
of  Western  European  governments  that 
it  is  not  logical  to  exclude  Spain  from 
NATO  on  the  basis  of  past  enmities  be- 
tween leaders  of  European  governments 
and  the  Spanish  Government. 

These  aigreements  have  been  sharply 
criticized  and  the  cost  of  them  over- 
stated by  some  people  who  are  more  con- 
cerned about  the  governments  they  do 
not  like  in  the  western  world  than  about 
the  threat  of  Soviet  communism.  But 
anybody  who  will  take  the  time  to  look 
at  the  awesome  buildup  of  Soviet  naval 
power  and  the  frightening  extension  of 
that  power  in  the  Mediterranean  in  the 
past  few  years  w^ill  see  very  quickly  that 
our  bases  in  Spain  become  more  vital 
with  each  passing  year. 

To  block  the  continued  use  of  those 
bases  would  be  to  perform  a  valuable 
service  for  the  Soviet  Union. 

These  agreements  cover  two  air  bases 
and  the  naval  station  at  Rota,  Their 
value  to  our  national  defense  is  well 
worth  the  cost,  and  I  might  add  that  any 
action  to  strengthen  the  Spanish  air 
force  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  anti- 
Gommunist  forces  in  Western  Europe. 

In  my  years  in  this  body,  I  do  not  re- 
call that  I  have  congratulated  the  De- 
partment of  State  an  excessive  number 
of  times.  I  congratulate  the  Department 
now. 


SPANISH  BASE  AGREEMENTS 

(Mr.  RIVERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 


AGREEMENT  WITH  SPAIN 

(Mr.  ERASER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  listened 
with  interest  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
congratulating  the  Department  of  State 
on  its  decision  to  speed  up  the  signing  of 
an  agreement  with  Spain. 

What  concerns  me  about  this  agree- 
ment is  the  prospect  that  .t  contains  a 
new  military  commitment  by  the  United 
States  Government  to  Spain. 
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The  National  Security  Policy  and 
Scientific  Development.^  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
headed  by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
I  Mr.  Zablocki  > .  has  been  holding  hear- 
ings on  when  the  President  should  have 
the  right  to  deploy  American  forces 
abroad  in  armed  combat.  One  of  the 
conclusions  that  emerges  from  these 
hearings  is  that  if  this  Congress  cares 
about  this  country,  it  had  better  start 
taking  a  long  hard  look  at  executive 
aereement,s  made  by  the  President  with- 
out the  advice  or  counsel  of  the  Congress 
and  which  result  in  new  commitments 
for  using  American  forces  abroad. 

It  may  be  that  this  is  a  wise  agree- 
ment. But,  it  may  be,  too,  that  it  is  not 
a  wise  agreement,  taking  into  account  the 
overall  interests  of  the  United  States.  I, 
for  one.  do  not  congratulate  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  or  the  President  for  ap- 
parently speeding  up  action  on  the  agree- 
ment with  Spain  in  a  deliberate  effort  to 
circumvent  hearings  and  inquiry  by  the 
the  Congress.  Such  congressional  in- 
quirj-  is  the  onlyi opportunity  the  people 
of  AJnerica  have  to  exercise  some  control 
or  restraint  over  the  President's  making 
these  commitments. 


REPORTING    POLLUTION    SOURCES 

•Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter." 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing  a  bill 
that  would  require  federally  subsidized 
air  pollution  control  agencies  to  report 
publicly  all  sources  of  air  pollution  from 
commercial  or  indvistrial  activities,  the 
amounts  and  nature  of  that  pollution. 

The  public  has  a  right  to  know  w  ho  is 
polluting  its  environment.  The  disclosure 
of  such  information  should  not  be  a  mat- 
ter of  choice  with  the  regulatory  agency, 
but  a  matter  of  course. 

The  need  for  such  legislation  was 
pointed  up  recently  in  a  suit  by  three 
University  of  Santa  Clara  law  students 
against  the  Bay  Area  Air  Pollution  Con- 
trol District.  Last  February  the  students, 
Phillip  Sims,  William  Bassett,  and  Derek 
Simmons,  sued  BAAPCD  to  force  it  to 
disclose  the  identity  of  major  industrial 
poUuters  in  the  Bay  Area.  BAAPCD  was 
reluctant  to  disclase  the  information. 
The  suit  was  last  on  a  technicality.  How- 
ever, in  response  to  public  opinion  gen- 
erated by  the  lawsuit  and  the  editorial 
criticism  of  local  newspapers,  BAAPCD 
did  voluntarily  release  a  part  of  the  in- 
formation in  March.  It  announced  the 
names  of  major  Bay  Area  industries  who 
were  in  contining  violation  of  the  dis- 
iricfs  regulations.  It  did  not  disclose 
those  operating  under  district-issued 
variances 

This  belated  and  reluctant  disclosure 
was  a  token  to  the  public's  right  to  know. 
Tokenism  is  unacceptable.  The  public's 
right  to  know  is,  or  should  be,  inviolable. 
It  is  a  cornerstone  of  our  democratic 
society.  They  should  know  how  their  tax 
dollars  are  being  spent  and  whether  they 
are  getting  the  job  done.  In  fiscal  year 
1970  the  BAAPCD  received  $210,000  in 


Federal  funds  under  the  Clear  Air  Act. 
Ten  California  agencies  received  more 
than  $2  million  total.  The  public  has  a 
right  to  know  whether  that  money  is 
being  used  effectively  to  clean  up  the 
air. 

As  helpful  background  for  my  col- 
leagues, I  am  placing  in  the  Record  sev- 
eral articles  from  the  San  Jose  Mercury 
and  the  Long  Beach  Independent-Press 
Telegram  and  a  ccpy  of  the  bill  intro- 
duced today.  If  my  colleagues  find  that 
the  proposal  has  merit,  I  invite  their  sup- 
port. 

The  articles  follow: 
B.w  Area  Pollsters  Named;  Ort  Refineries 
TopTHt:  List 

(By  Tom  Harris.  Mercury  Staff  Writer) 

San  Francisco. — Two  oil  company  refiner- 
ies— Phillips  Petroleum  and  Standard  Oil — 
are  two  of  the  blgeest  single  sources  of  air 
pollution  In  the  Bay  Area. 

Figtires  released  for  the  first  time  by  the 
Riy  .^rea  Air  Pollution  Control  District 
Wednesday  showed  that  emissions  from  the 
Avon  and  Richmond  plants  account  for  more 
than  6.5  per  cent  of  the  total  contaminants 
under  its  jurisdiction. 

Together  with  the  to'al  estimated  tonnage 
of  contaminants  discharged  Into  the  air 
by  seven  other  firms  which  violated  district 
regulations  last  month,  they  represent  mere 
than  11  per  cent  of  the  district's  polluted 
air. 

In  order  of  their  contribution  to  the  dis- 
trict's total  emissions  in  tons  per  day  and 
with  {KTcentages  In  parentheses,  they  are: 

Phillips  Petroleum  Co..  Avon  90.1  tons  (3.3 
l>er  cent):  Standard  Oil  Co.,  Richmond.  89 
tons  (3  2  per  centi;  American  Smelting  <S- 
Refining  Co  .  Crockett.  79  tons  i2.9  per  reiit  i : 
Shell  Oil  Co..  Martinez.  41.6  tons  (1.5  per 
cent):  Collier  Carbon  &  Chemical  Co..  Rodeo. 
6.2  tons  I  J  per  cent);  Sequoia  Refining 
Corp  Hercules.  4  8  tons  (17  per  cent  1 :  Llord 
A.  Fry  Roofing  Co.,  San  Leandro.  8  tons  (  03 
per  cent):  and  American  Standard  Co. 
(Smelting)  of  Richmond  and  Chevron  Chem- 
ical Co..  Rlciimond.  both  5  tons  and  018  per 
cer;t. 

The  figures  were  relcised  In  line  with  the 
district's  recently  modified  public  disclosure 
policy.  Tliat  change,  in  turn,  was  In  resf)onse 
to  citizen  demands  th.'it  It  publish  similar 
figures  for  all  major  sources,  whether  they 
have  violated  regulations  or  not.  The  dis- 
trict still  faces  court  action  over  the  un- 
limited release  of  jjollutlon  records. 

Even  though  the  figtires  purport  to  be 
the  most  recent  Information  the  district  has 
at  its  disposal,  they  are  still  based  on  esti- 
mates made  in  1968  Source  figtires  for  1969 
will  not  be  published  until  sometime  in  June. 

The  Initial  release  was  not  Intended  to 
Identify  the  nine  sources  named  as  the  big- 
gest In  the  district,  but  they  were  the  first 
major  violators  to  come  tinder  provisions  of 
the  new  policy.  Similar  disclosures  are  ex- 
pected monthly. 

But  even  while  the  district  was  releasing 
the  listings  based  on  total  weight  of  the 
contaminants.  It  was  being  chlded  by  a  Stan- 
ford graduate  student  for  oversimplifying 
and  distorting  air  pollution  problems  and  for 
misleading  the  public  In  the  process 

The  presentation  by  Ned  Groth,  leader  of 
a  Stanford  workshop  on  air  pollution  for  the 
past  five  months,  urged  that  each  contam- 
inant be  considered  separately,  rather  than 
bunched  together  Into  a  conglomerate  read- 
ing He  also  asked  that  more  Importance  be 
paid  to  the  toxicity  and  danger  to  health  of 
each  pollutant. 

.\  cloee  check  of  the  individual  contami- 
nant percentages  In  Wednesday's  list  of  vio- 
lators seemed  to  bear  Groth  out. 

Three  plants,  for  Instance — Phillips,  Stand- 
ard,    and     American     Smelting — contribute 


more  than  16  5  per  cent  of  the  total  nitrogen 
oxides  in  the  district.  That  is  one  of  the 
most  poisonous  and  poteii'-ially  dangerous 
substiinces  among  air  coatuininanus. 

There  was  also  a  substantial  lndi\idual 
contribution  to  the  totaJ  amount  of  sulfur 
o.vldes  in  the  air.  wiUi  American  Smelting 
accounting  for  18  4  per  cent;  Phillips  12  2  per 
cent,  and  Standard  9.2  per  cent.  Together, 
they  put  out  39.8  per  cent  of  the  total  sul- 
fur oxides,  a  substance  tliat  corrodes  niet.ils. 
bleaches  paints,  dam.iges  vegaiation  and  is 
injurious  to  the  respiratory  system  of  hu- 
mans. 

The  measuring  formula  suggested  by  the 
St.onford  biological  science  le.idcr.  att.iching 
a  weighted  factor  to  toxicity  and  health  dan- 
ger ba.^cd  on  stale  standards,  showed  a  start- 
ling change  in  contributicns  of  industry 
and  moiLir  vehicles. 

District  ollicials  in  the  p.ist  have  insisted 
that  vehicles  cause  71  per  cent  of  the  pollti- 
tlon  here,  but  Groths  bre.ikdown  based  on 
the  district's  own  figures,  showu  that  vehicles 
cause  only  43.3  per  cent  and  industry  186 
per  cent. 

I  From  the  San  Jose  Mercury.  Apr.  3.   1970) 
"Tell  .^ll"  Best  Policy 

The  Bay  Area  Air  PuUutlon  Control  Dis- 
trict, however  reluctantly,  i.;  beginning  to 
give  the  public  a  peek  into  the  ways  of  the 
smoggers,  and  what  Is  revealed  is  at  once 
frightening  and   inuigiung. 

Under  a  new  district  policy  emission  rec- 
ords of  firms  which  violate  district  an.i-pol- 
lution  regulations  are  thrown  oi>en  to  pub- 
lic scrutiny.  This  week,  the  dis^trict  listed 
nine  such  firms  on  its  "smog  list."  Not  sur- 
prisingly, a  pair  of  oil  refineries  led  the  list. 

More  import. -int.  i>erhap3.  the  pub'ic  dis- 
closure policy  is  provoking  nurca^ed  public 
interest  in  air  pollution  and  greater  public 
determination  to  see  that  the  danger  Is 
ended,  or  at  least  lessened  substantially. 
Tills,  of  course,  is  what  public  disclosure  Is 
de<;igned  t^j  do.  and  it  serves  to  underline  the 
need  for  broadeniiiB  existmg  policy 

The  district  Is  facing  court  action  de- 
signed to  force  it  to  list  all  smoggers  by 
name,  total  tonnages  and  nature  of  con- 
taminants— regardless  of  whether  the  In- 
dividual pollution  sources  are  in  compliance 
with  control  regulations  or  in  violation  of 
them.  It  Is  greatly  to  be  hoped  tliat  the 
courtr.  order  this  broad  disclosure.  It  Is  sure 
to  be  useful  In  two  ways. 

First,  of  course,  it  provides  both  a  focus 
for  and  a  stimulus  to  public  pressure  on 
the  pollution  sources.  Such  public  pres.^ure 
'.s  the  only  force  likely  to  have  much  effect 
In  the  long  run.  Obviously,  voluntarism 
hasn't  worked:  neither  has  the  fear  of  en- 
forcement by  the  BA.^PCD  accomplished 
much  In  the  past  15  years. 

Second,  and  perhaps  equally  Important. 
full  public  disclosure  will  enable  the  public 
better  to  understand  the  dangers  of  partic- 
ular types  of  pollution  —and  again  concen- 
trate the  greatest  efforts  on  the  points  of 
greater  danger. 

For  example,  a  Si-a.nford  University  study 
team  urged  the  B.VAPCD  this  week  to  give 
greater  emphasis  to  Individual  contami- 
nants, rather  than  lump  them  together  In  a 
conglomerate  report.  The  study  group  noted, 
after  a  five-month  survey,  that  some  pollut- 
ants, for  example  the  oxides  of  nitrogen, 
have  much  greater  toxicity  than  others.  A 
firm  which  produced  a  great  amount  of  hy- 
drocarbon smoke,  viewed  in  this  context, 
might  actually  present  a  smaller  danger  to 
public  health  than  a  firm  which  produced 
lesser  amounts  of  the  oxides  of  nitrogen  and 
sulfur. 

Using  this  weighted  scale,  the  Stanford 
group  noted  that  the  automobile's  share  of 
Bay  Area  smog  production  would  drop  from 
71  per  cent  to  43.3  p)er  cent,  while  Industry's 
share  would  rise  to  43.6  per  cent.  Industry,  It 
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will  be  recalled,  is  wholly  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  BAAPDC, 

Smog  is  not  a  .simple  phenomenon,  and 
there  Is  no  simple  or  easy  way  to  fight  it. 
That  is  why  it  Is  so  Important  for  the  pub- 
lic to  knaw  as  much  about  It  as  possible. 
That  is  why  full  disclosure  of  emission  data 
is  essential  to  the  public  health. 

(From     the     Independent     Press-Telegram. 

July    25.    1970) 

A  Program    tor   Ciea.v    Air 

(By  Gilbert  Bailey) 

XoiE. — This  Is  the  final  article  of  a  seven- 
part  series  analyzing  factors  that  worsen  the 
smog  situation  :ind  representing  corrective 
remedies.  This  newspaper  published  a  Smog 
Table  Tuesday  through  Saturday;  today  the 
table  appears  on  P.ige  C-9.) 

Air  pollution  can  be  halted  in  the  Los  An- 
geles basin  .  .  tlie  air  can  be  returned  to  Its 
quality  of  1940  or  earlier. 

The  tjuality  of  the  air  entering  the  basin, 
cleansed  as  It  is  by  5,000  miles  of  ocean,  is  the 
best  in  the  world.  All  that  has  to  be  done  Is 
to  control  the  pollution  sources,  all  of  them, 
within  the  basin  itself. 

There  is  no  such  comprehensive  control 
program.  Witness  today's  skies. 

On  the  basis  of  numerous  interviews  with 
pollution  control  experts  and  on  the  basis  of 
data  developed  in  this  series,  the  following 
emerges  as  the  minimum  acceptable  air  pol- 
lution control  progr.im.  This  program — ef- 
fected at  munlcifKil,  county,  state  and  federal 
levels — is  a  start.  It  is  not  the  final  solution. 

First,  every  Los  Angeles  Basin  vehicle  op- 
erator should  have  his  engine's  emission  con- 
trol system  tested,  and  possibly  repaired. 
Atlantic  Richfield,  as  a  special  service,  is  mak- 
ing such  tests  available  free  at  selected 
shopping  centers. 
_  Second,  while  so-called  smog  free  gasolines 

3  are  relatively  ineffective  in  fighting  pollution 

X  lead-free  gasoline  should  be  purchased  when- 

ever possible.  Even  so,  functioning  control 
devices  are  far  more  important  than  the  type 
of  gas  used. 

Lower  horsepower  cars  should  bs  pur- 
chased. 

Care  should  be  taken  in  the  use  of  the  auto 
and  other  pollution  causing  machines  includ- 
ing electrical  appliances,  which  create  need 
for  smog-producing  power  plants. 

Finally,  the  concerned  basin  resident 
should  contact  his  representative  on  tne 
board  of  supervisors — the  man  who  has  first- 
level  responsibility  for  smog  in  the  basin — 
and  his  state  legislator  and  his  representa- 
tives in  Congress  to  demand  action. 

On  a  county  level  the  Board  of  Supervi- 
sors should  call  for  a  full-scale  Independent 
review  of  the  operations  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Air  Pollution  Control  District  pnd  its  hear- 
ing board.  This  would  be  to  determine  how 
the  district's  operations  can  be  improved 
and  why,  after  22  years  and  S60  million  in 
expendittires,  there  is  still  intolerable  smog 
in  the  district. 

As  much  of  the  review  as  possible  should 
be  public  and  it  should  include  testimony, 
backed  by  all  the  facts  available,  from  au- 
thorities such  as  Dr.  Kenneth  Watts  of  the 
University  of  California  at  Davis,  who  have 
predicted  "killer  smogs"  for  the  basin.  If 
such  predictions  are  based  on  facts,  then 
the  public  needs  those  facts  NOW.  If  they 
are  not  based  on  fact,  then  the  public  should 
know  that  too. 

In  addition,  the  district's  statistics,  open 
to  question  as  they  are,  should  be  verified 
by  a  thorough  scientific  study  of  air  pollu- 
tion In  the  basin.  This  study  should  be  con- 
ducted by  an  air  pollution  control  laboratory 
such  as  the  one  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Riverside.  More  information  must 
be  developed  in  special  areas  such  as  re- 
duced visibility  traceable  to  particulates. 

Robert  Chass,  Los  Angeles  air  pollution 
control  officer  properly  has  been  critical  about 


the  failure  of  motor  vehicle  exhaust  con- 
trols. However,  Chass'  responsibility  and  the 
responsibility  of  the  district  is  for  control 
of  industrial  sources — all  sources  other  than 
the  automobile.  That  responsibility  should 
not  be  Ignored  because  of  the  failure  of  the 
auto  manufacturers  to  do  their  Job. 

Chass  should  be  instructed  to  draft  fur- 
ther regulations  of  industry.  Including  oil 
refineries,  chemical  plants,  power  plants  and 
foundries.  Gasoline  spills  at  service  stations 
should  be  controlled.  Some  further  regula- 
tions are  now  being  studied;  those  studies 
sliould  be  broadened  and  speeded,  and  new 
regulations  applied  within   the  year. 

No  more  fossil  fuel  generating  plants 
should  be  allowed  within  the  Los  Angeles 
Air  Basin,  including  Orange  County.  Nu- 
clear plants  must  be  built  to  fill  the  electri- 
cal power  needs  of  the  area. 

Incumbent  on  officials  as  the  final  step  In 
the  program  at  the  district  level  Is  to  re- 
qviire  air  polluters  to  file  reports  on  their 
pollution  with  the  district.  This  should  cov- 
er sulfur  dioxides,  lead,  fluorides  and  any 
other  contaminants  for  which  monitoring  Is 
practical. 

Beyond  the  purview  of  the  APCD,  a  rapid 
transit  system  similar  to  that  In  the  Bay 
Area  Is  needed.  Voters  should  support  such 
a  district,  if  they  wish  to  breathe  whole- 
some air. 

On  the  state  and  national  levels,  new  leg- 
islation should  be  implemented,  as  recom- 
mended by  Chass.  This  would  require  auto 
makers  to  test  emission  controls  on  a  go,  no- 
go  basis  on  the  as.sembly  line  and  to  guaran- 
tee the  device  for  no  less  than  25,000  miles. 

State  officials  should  divert  gas  tax  funds, 
now  used  only  for  highways,  to  rapid  transit 
and  to  fighting  air  pollution  A  state  con- 
stitutional amendment  could  authorize  the 
diversion  or  a  bill  by  State  Sen.  Alfred  Al- 
qulsl  to  raise  the  gas  tax  could  accomplish 
the  same  objective. 

The  state  and  the  federal  povernments, 
should  require  auto  manufacturers  at  their 
own  expense  to  provide  cars  for  testing  on 
a  regular  basi^  and  should  actually  test  car 
emissions  at  var.ous  mileages  on  a  mass 
basis  to  determine  the  actual  level  of  pollu- 
tion. 

Congre.ss  shotild  pass  legislation  to  require 
all  air  jxjlluters  to  report  their  pollution  and 
to  require  all  air  pollution  control  bodies 
that  use  any  federal  'unds  to  report  the 
sources  of  pollution  •within  their  Jurisdiction 
and  on  the  type  and  quantities  of  emissions 
from  each  source.  Such  legislation  will  be 
offered  In  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
shortly  by  a  group  of  California  representa- 
tives headed  by  Don  Edwards.  D-San  Jose. 

hi  present  federal  air  pollution  control  in- 
spectors do  not  have  the  right  to  enter  pri- 
vate property  to  check  on  violations.  They 
would  be  given  that  right. 

Additional  powers  should  be  given  to  the 
National  Air  Pollution  Control  Administra- 
tion so  that  it  can  step  in  when  local  or  state 
governments  fall  to  control  pollution. 

The  federal  standards  on  carbon  monoxide, 
particulates,  nitrogen  oxides  and  hydrocar- 
bons should  be  strengthened  and  Detroit 
should  be  told  to  clean  up  the  auto  or  face 
increasing  economic  penalties.  Leaded  gaso- 
line should  be  phased  out  as  Detroit  changes 
its  engines  to  no  longer  require  such  gaso- 
lines. 

Finally,  the  federal  government  should 
help  finance  additional  air  pollution  research 
and  necessary  rapid  mass  transit  systems. 
Again,  such  funds  could  come  out  of  gaso- 
line taxes. 

This  program  is  incomplete.  It  is  only  a 
start,  but  it  is  a  start.  There  could  be  a 
stronger  program:  Cease  building  new  roads 
and  use  the  funds  for  rapid  and  mass  transit, 
tax  cars  further  until  they  are  no  longer 
practical  to  drive,  provide  other  means  of 
transportation,  and  require  polluting  Indus- 
tries to  either  shut  down  or  stop  polluting. 


The  decision  as  to  whether  there  will  be 
air  fit  to  breathe  in  the  Los  Angeles  Basin 
should  not  rest  in  the  hands  of  the  polluters 
or  of  the  politicians.  It  should,  and  does  rest 
In  the  hands  of  the  peciple,  who  make  their 
wishes  known  by  action  or  Inaction. 

Clean  air  has  been  the  birthright  of  all 
mankind.  It  no  longer  is;  instead  the  child 
born  today  must  breathe  poison.  But  for 
liow  long! 

What  do  you  want  to  breathe? 

(A  bill  to  amend  section  105  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  to  require  each  air  pollution  con- 
trol agency  receiving  a  Federal  grant  for 
suppcrt  of  air  pollution  control  programs 
to  provide   information    and   data  on   air 
pollution  sources  within  its  Jurisdiction) 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Untied  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  105 
of   the    Clean    Air   Act    (42   U.S.C.    1857c)    is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following- 

"(d)  Within  60  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  subsection,  the  Secretary 
shall  establish  regulations  requiring  each  air 
pollution  control  agency  having  a  grant 
under  this  section  to  prepare  and  submit  pe- 
riodically (but  not  less  frequently  than  once 
each  calendar  yean  a  list  identifying  all 
known  stationary  sources  of  air  pollution 
from  commercial  or  industrial  activi- 
ties within  the  Jurisdiction  of  such 
agency,  indicating  the  nature  and  amounts 
of  pollutants  discharged  from  each  such 
source  (or.  If  the  ageaey  cannot  pro- 
vide such  information  with  respect  to 
any  source,  the  reasoiH  why  It  can- 
not), and  providing  such  other  information 
as  the  Secret.-iry  may  deem  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate. All  such  information  shall  be  pub- 
lished m  the  Federal  Register  sci  that  all 
interested  parties  may  be  informed  of  the 
nature,  sources,  and  extent  of  air  pollution 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  such  agency,  thus 
enabling  such  interested  parties  to  Judge 
the  adequacy  of  applicable  standards,  regu- 
lations, plans  and  programs  for  preventing 
and  controlling  such  air  pollution.  Regula- 
tions issued  by  the  Secretary  under  this 
subsection  shall  provide  that  each  affected 
agency  shall  submit  the  first  such  list  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  the  date  it  receives 
a  grant  under  this  section,  and,  in  the  case 
of  an  agency  having  a  grant  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  subsection,  not  later  than 
180  days  after  the  date  of  the  promulgation 
of  the  first  such  regulations  by  the  Secre- 
tary ' 


FOREIGN  TRADE 


(Mr.  PELLY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.  • 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  an 
old  adage  that  exchange  of  surplus  goods 
between  nations  of  the  earth  is  common 
gain.  That  adage  is  as  true  today  as  it 
always  has  been. 

Throughout  my  business  and  political 
life  I  have  tried  to  encourage  foreign 
trade.  It  is  vital  to  a  prosperous  national 
economy  and  nowhere  more  than  In  my 
own  native  State  of  Washington  and  in 
my  home  port  city  of  Seattle. 

Before  I  was  elected  to  Congress,  I 
visited  the  Philippines,  Japan,  and  the 
Far  East  urging  increased  trade  across 
the  Pacific,  and  I  helped  sponsor  and  ini- 
tiate an  International  Trade  Fair  to 
help  carry  out  this  idea. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  favoring  exchange 
of  goods  between  the  nations  of  the 
world  is  not  support  for  any  nation 
dumping  its  products  on  the  markets 
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of  another  nation  so  as  to  close  the  fac- 
tories and  throw  high  living  standard 
workmen  such  as  we  have  in  America 
out  of  work. 

To  stop  this  practice,  quotas  on  im- 
ports are  not  the  best  answer.  Competi- 
tion, and  by  that  I  mean  fair  competi- 
tion, is  desirable  to  lower  living  costs 
and  combat  monopoly. 

A  better  answer  than  import  quotas 
is  found  in  otlier  protective  arrange- 
ments. For  example,  Japan  and  the 
United  States  have  negotiatfida  volun- 
tary plan.  Japan,  of  course,  prDt«^  its 
industry  more  than  any  nation  on  earth, 
but  the  Japanese  are  practical  and  no 
more  intelligent  traders  exist  on  this 
earth. 

The  Japanese  steel  industry  was  flood- 
ing oui-  market  and  our  great  steel  plants 
were  closing.  Under  these  circumstances 
and  rather  than  force  the  United  States 
to  institute  protective  measures,  a  vol- 
untary agreement  covering  imports  was 
negotiated.  Such  a  compromise  has  not 
fully  made  either  nation  happy,  but  it 
prevented  more  drastic  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  years  I  have  studied 
proposals  to  create  formulas  to  protect 
our  mdustries  and  workers  and  also  the 
consumers  of  America.  Likewise,  I  wanted 
a  plan  to  protect  other  nations,  so  as 
to  assure  that  they  shared  in  the  growth 
of  America. 

Fortunately,  I  have  wanted  to  assure 
that  a  two-way  f^ow  of  trade  goes  across 
the  docks  of  our  great  ports  while  at 
the  same  time  assuring  that  low  living 
standard  nations  not  force  our  factories 
to  close. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  ideal  would  be  com- 
pletely free  trade,  except  for  defense  and 
our  high  standard  of  living.  We  must 
maintain  our  industries  and  not  permit 
foreign  nations  to  disrupt  our  economy. 
I  am  not  an  advocate  of  high  tariffs 
nor  do  I  advocate  low  quotas.  Rather,  I 
am  for  fair  competitive  trade  and  the 
more  the  better. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  products  we  produce 
as  a  nation  plus  a'.l  that  which  we  im- 
port, less  our  exports,  is  the  measure  of 
our  sundard  of  living:  but.  only  if  the 
oeople  have  jobs  and  can  buy  and  con- 
sume these  products  in  the  marketplace. 
If  foreign  exporters  dump  foreign  low- 
wage  goods  in  our  country  to  the  extent 
it  closes  our  factories,  then  our  living 
standard  goes  down.  There  must  be  a 
proper  balance  so  as  not  to  flood  our 
markets.  Instead  of  indiscriminate 
dumping,  let  us  arrange  to  share  our 
economic  growth  and  prosperity  with 
other  nations  and  buy  their  goods  so 
they  have  dollars  to  buy  our  goods  in- 
cluding our  superior  civilian  transport 
airplanes. 

Let  us  keep  our  ports  and  docks  busy 
and  aibC  let  us  keep  our  factories  open 
and  men  and  women  working. 

What  America  must  have.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, is  balanced  trade. 


WE  HAVE  NO  REASON  TO  LOSE 
FAITH 

(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 


Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time,  when  our  Nation  is  weighed  down 
bv  a  number  of  seemingly  insoluble  prob- 
lems, it  is  important  to  recall  America's 
luiderlying  strength— a  strength  of  spirit 
that  steins  from  individuals  and  radiates 
into  all  areas  of  American  life. 

I  am  happy  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  the  remarks  of  my  good 
friend,  the  Honorable  Arthur  Levitt, 
comptroller  of  the  State  of  New  York,  de- 
livered before  a  meeting  of  the  Allied 
Printing  Ti-ades  Council  in  Albany  and 
printed  in  the  August  4.  1970,  issue  of  the 
Syracuse  Post-Standard: 

The  Strength  of  America:  We  Have  No 

Reason  To  Lose  Faith 
The  text  of  a  speech  delivered  last  Thurs- 
day bv  Ar-hur  Levitt,  state  comptroller,  be- 
fore a  meeting  of  the  Allied  Printing  Trades 
Cjuncll  In  .Mbany.  reached  our  desk  yester- 
day. It  makes  such  vmcumniouly  good  sen^e 
that    we   believe   It    would   give   everyone   a 
spiritual  lift  to  read  It    We  are  glad  to  break 
a  precedent  by  presenting  it  in  full: 
What  of  the  Futum:? 
It  is  time  we  talked  about  the  strength  of 
America,  and   not  about  all   the  things  we 
thmk  wrong  with  her. 

And  I  am  Inspired  to  do  this,  because  of 
your  own  history  in  the  enlightened  labor 
movement  of  our  nation.  Your  economic 
power  is  two-fold.  Not  only  has  the  union 
label  affected  every  market  of  the  nation,  but 
your  own  buying  power  has  become  a  major 
part  of  our  whole  economy. 

This  is  as  it  should  be.  But  your  economic 
power  must  be  related  to  the  general  health 
and  prosperity  of  our  nation.  Forgetting  the 
value  of  the  dollar  for  a  moment,  what  about 
our  mora!  and  civic  values?  Is  Society  In 
America  reaUv  sick,  or  is  the  sickness  mainly 
:n  the  eye  of  the  critic?  Are  you  investing 
vour  labor  in  a  sound  enterprise — our  na- 
tional life  itself? 

In  my  own  opinion,  we  have  no  reason  to 
lose  faith  in  the  greatness  of  our  nation.  I 
do  not  say  we  should  shut  our  eyes  to  social 
problems.'  I  simply  want  to  strive  for  a  bal- 
ance. I  do  not  believe  that  campus  disorders 
really  reflect  the  majority  of  cur  students.  I 
do  not  believe  the  struggle  for  civil  rights 
means  unending  civil  strife,  when  it  i.s  bal- 
anced by  the  common  sense  of  the  American 
people,  i  do  not  believe  our  communities  will 
decay  from  overpopulation  and  pollution, 
when  balanced  with  the  capacity  we  have  for 
scientific  planning  and  for  civic  action. 

We  are  like  a  giant,  caught  napping  occa- 
sionally but  powerful  when  the  need  arises 
And  we  have  been  napping,  perhaps,  in  rela- 
tion to  many  problems  which  are  now  poten- 
tially explo.sive.  Now  that  we  are  awake,  are 
we  really  strong  and  prepared? 

America  was  never  stronger  in  my  opinion. 
I  do  not  speak  of  our  military  might,  of  which 
I  know  very  little,  nor  do  I  speik  of  our  vast 
national  wealth,  of  which  I  have  very  little.  I 
spe.ik  this  morning  about  the  inner  strength 
we  have  as  a  free  and  responsible  people.  I 
speak  of  hundreds  of  our  cities,  thousands 
of  our  villages,  and  many  more  thousands  of 
our  towns  all  across  the  face  of  America, 
each  vibrant  with  group  after  group  of  spirit- 
ed citizens. 

Sometimes  we  call  this  neighborllness, 
sometimes  fraternalism.  sometimes  commu- 
nity spirit.  Surely  it  is  all  these  things,  but 
I  think  It  is  also  much  more — It  springs  from 
the  land  in  which  we  live,  it  thrives  on  the 
free  society  in  which  we  move,  and  It  ma- 
tures in  the  full  sunlight  of  what  we  know 
to  be  our  national  destiny.  We  can  be  thank- 
ful that  this  destiny  has  nothing  to  do  with 
dominion  over  other  peoples,  and  nothing 
to  do  with  canquest  over  other  nations.  The 
true  destinv  of  America  Is  the  destiny  of  the 
smallest  town  within  her  borders— the  desire 


to  live  peacefully,  to  work  honorably,  to  wor- 
ship according  to  conscience,  and  lo  prosper 
according  to  merit. 

Each  per.«;on  sees  this  Inner  strength  or 
America  in  his  own  way.  It  may  be  in  your 
schools,  and  the  opportunities  open  to  young 
people;  u  mav  be  In  your  family  or  in  your 
work,  or  in  the  rewards  of  creative  skills;  It 
may  be  in  community  organizations  and  the 
opportunity  to  serve  and  to  be  served. 

In  my  own  way,  I  see  the  good  of  America 
In  public  life. 

De.spite  the  occasional  bad  side  to  politics, 
despite  the  occasional  betrayor.=;  of  the  public 
trust,  we  have  basically  honest  government 
throughout  our  nation  I  know  of  no  more 
dedicated  people  than  the  career  public  serv- 
ants on  my  staff.  Much  of  our  State  business 
Is  done  on  personal  trust— the  word  of  one 
officer  to  another,  sometimes  Just  by  tele- 
phone, and  regardless  of  party  differences. 
Most  public  officers  want  to  do  the  right 
thing,  if  they  can  but  see  the  right.  It  Is  not 
always  easy. 

And  I  speak  not  only  of  those  who  are  paid 
to  serve,  but  of  those  who  are  unpaid.  I  have 
been  pleasantly  surprised  over  the  past  years 
by  the  many  bankers,  lawyers,  editors,  college 
professors,  accountants  and  labor  leaders  who 
have  willingly  donated  their  services  to  my 
Department  without  thought  of  personal 
gain.  They  have  served  on  committees, 
worked  on  "legislation,  and  advised  on  Invest- 
ments. Not  one  has  ever  submitted  a  bill,  or 
asked  for  a  reward  In  any  other  form.  Thev 
have  come  from  all  major  political  parties, 
and  from  everv  area  of  the  State.  Here  Is  the 
richest  resource  of  our  democracy:  the  deep 
capacity  of  all  of  the  people  to  serve  all  of 
the  nation. 

By  saying  all  this,  I  do  not  shut  my  eyes  to 
very  serious  problems  we  have  not  yet  solved. 
For  example,  our  very  prosperity  has  brought 
on  the  disease  of  Inflation.  And  this  brings 
me  back  to  a  remark  I  made  at  the  beginning, 
when  I  referred  to  the  value  of  the  dollar. 
While  most  Americans  are  enjoying  higher 
and  higher  levels  of  income,  we  must  remem- 
ber our  fellow  citizens,  and  particularly  our 
older  citizens,  who  are  living  on  fixed  In- 
comes. 

In  summarv.  it  seems  to  me  the  basic 
point  is  clear:  America  Is  strong,  but  we  need 
all  of  our  strength  to  solve  our  problems. 
Even  such  a  problem  as  inflation  can  be 
solved  if  we  unite  in  our  efforts— government, 
industry  and  labor.  In  saying  this.  I  am  well 
aware  that  we  cinnot  expect  labor  to  hold 
the  line,  alone,  in  an  upward  trend  of  the 
economy.  What  we  must  seek  is  a  nation- 
wide solution,  without  unfair  advantage  to 
anv  group. 

You  and  I  need  have  no  fear  of  the  future 
so  long  as  we  have  the  spirit  and  the  will  to 
go  forward  with  the  great  destiny  of  our 
na':lon. 

POOD  AND  DRUG  ADMINISTRATION 
SHIRKING  RESPONSIBILITY  ON 
AMPHETAMINES 

<Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.* 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  you  and  my  col- 
leagues the  announcement  made  by  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
minstration  yesterday,  which  accused 
the  drug  industry  of  shirking  its  respon- 
sibility by  net  helping  to  prevent  abuse 
of  amphetamines.  As  you  know,  hearings 
that  have  been  held  by  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Crime  over  the  last  few 
months,  have  shown  exactly  that  point. 
Our  hearings  amply  demonstrate  that 
production    of    amphetamines    in    the 
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United  States  vastly  exceeds  the  legiti- 
mate needs  of  this  country.  We  have  re- 
ceived testimony  from  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Mental  Health  that  there  are 
over  8  billion  dosage  units  manufactured 
annually.  This  figures  out  to  40  doses  for 
every  man.  woman,  and  child  in  this 
country.  Other  evidence  collected  shows 
that  over  50  percent  of  this  so-called 
legitimately  manufactured  product  is  di- 
verted into  illegal  channels. 

As  FDA  Commissioner  Charles  Ed- 
wards properly  indicated,  there  are 
really  only  three  acceptable  medical  uses 
for  amphetamines;  two  of  them  rare. 
The  two  rare  conditions  being  narcolepsy 
and  hyperkinetic  children  and  a  possi- 
ble third  allowable  use  would  be  sup- 
pressing appetite;  however,  this  latter  use 
should  be  hmited  to  a  period  of  a  few 
weeks  to  prevent  the  patient's  developing 
a  psychological  dependence  on  this  drug. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  Dr.  Sidney  Cohen,  Di- 
rector of  the  Narcotic  Addiction  and 
Drug  Abuse  Division  of  the  NIMH,  told 
our  committee  last  November,  the  number 
of  amphetamines  needed  to  treat  these 
diseases  would  be  a  few  thousand  a  year, 
not  the  8  billion  which  are  now  produced 
annually.  Dr.  Cohen  went  on  to  state  that 
99  percent  of  the  total  production  that 
ends  up  being  legally  prescribed  is  used 
for  weight  control  or  as  a  mood  elevator. 
The  first  use  is  highly  questionable  after 
1  or  2  weeks;  and  in  light  of  the  dangers 
of  abuse,  the  second  use  should  probably 
never  be  attempted,  except  in  rare  In- 
stances. In  fact,  our  hearings  have  shown 
the  disturbing  trend  to  overprescribe 
this  drug  because  of  the  extravagant 
claims  made  by  drug  manufacturers.  Mr. 
Speaker.  8  percent  of  the  prescriptions 
written  in  this  country  are  for  ampheta- 
mines. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  the  street  term 
for  high  dosage  injection  of  ampheta- 
mines is  "speed."  and  most  of  us  have 
heard  the  phrase  "speed  kills."  If  it  does 
not  kill,  it  can  well  cause  malnutrition 
and  undermine  an  individual's  health  be- 
cause of  irregular  sleeping  and  eating 
patterns.  There  was  also  numerous  re- 
ported cases  of  brain  damage.  The  abuse 
of  this  substance  has  spread  in  alarming 
proportions  to  most  of  the  communities 
of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  above  reasons,  I 
was  happy  to  see  the  annoimcement  by 
the  Commissioner  that  legal  moves  will 
be  made  later  this  week,  calling  for 
changes  in  labeling  of  amphetamine 
products  that  will  restrict  their  allow- 
able medical  claims  and  strengthen  the 
warning  on  possible  hazards.  The  reduc- 
tion and  amount  of  prescriptions  writ- 
ten for  this  drug  will,  of  course,  be  some 
help.  However,  I  feel  that  these  steps 
stilJ  are  not  adequate  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  this  dimension.  Earlier  this 
year  a  bipartisan  majority  of  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Crime  came  to  the 
reluctant  conclusion  that  manufactur- 
ing quotas  would  have  to  be  imposed  on 
amphetamine  production  in  this  coun- 
try. These  bills  are  known  as  H.R.  16123 
and  H.R.  16151.  They  are  now  before 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  and  it  would  be  my  hope  that 
our  colleagues  on  that  committee  would 


adopt  the  stricter  controls  advocated  in 
those  bills. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opinion.  Commis- 
sioner Charles  Edwards'  new  diieciive  is 
a  hopeful  first  step,  but  in  my  opinion, 
inadequate  to  solve  the  problem.  We  of 
the  Congress  will  have  to  do  more. 

It  would  appear  that  the  Nations  drug 
industry  has  been  reluctant  to  get  its 
own  house  in  order.  Failing  substantial 
voluntary  measures  on  their  part  to  cur- 
tail imneeded  production  of  th's  dan- 
gerous drug,  we  who  are  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  seeing  to  the  public 
health  and  welfare  will  have  to  do  it  for 
them. 

BIRTHDAY  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HON- 
ORABLE WRIGHT  PATMAN 

(Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  congratulate  and  extend  my  best 
wishes  to  Hon.  Wright  Patman.  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  and  Represent- 
ative of  the  First  District  of  the  great 
State  of  Texas,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
77th  birthday. 

In  November  it  will  be  42  years  since 
Wright  Patman  won  his  first  election  to 
Congress  from  Texas.  In  those  42  years 
he  has  earned  universal  respect  and  ad- 
miration for  his  dedication  and  concern 
for  the  needs  and  Interests  of  the  "little 
man"  in  America,  for  his  profound 
knowledge  of  our  banking  and  currency 
system,  and  for  his  life-long  record  of 
courage  and  principle  in  fighting  for 
causes  he  knew  to  be  right  despite  the 
fact  that  these  worthy  causes  were  often 
opposed  by  some  of  the  most  powerful 
interests  in  our  land. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  on 
Congressman  Patman's  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  since  I  was  first 
elected  to  Congress  in  1965.  and  during 
this  time.  I  have  witnessed  his  deter- 
mined and  untiring  efforts  to  champion 
the  cause  of  the  little  people  of  America. 
Indeed,  Congressman  Patman  Is  not 
afraid  of  anything. 

When  he  first  tried  to  enlist  in  the 
armed  services  in  World  War  I.  he  was 
turned  down  because  of  a  heart  defect. 
He  persisted  and  finally  was  enlisted  as 
an  Army  private.  Rising  through  the 
ranks,  he  became  a  first  lieutenant  in  a 
machinegim  battalion,  and  gave  out- 
standing service  to  our  country  during 
those  turbulent  war  years. 

In  1928  he  ran  for  Congress  at  the 
height  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan's  power  in 
an  area  of  Texas  where  they  were  then 
strongest,  and  he  won  despite  the  Klan  s 
fierce  opposition. 

In  1936,  although  the  administration 
in  power  was  opposed,  he  took  a  stand 
for  the  soldiers'  bonus  and  in  the  face 
of  overwhelming  odds,  won  this  battle, 
too.  As  a  result  of  his  efforts,  bonus  cer- 
tificates were  paid  to  the  extent  of  $2 
billion  during  the  rockbottom  days  of 
the  depression. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  he  has  tangled 
with  the  most  powerful  monied  interests 


in  America.  He  has  been  author  and 
sponsor  of  some  of  the  most  progressive 
and  outstanding  legislation  to  be  passed 
in  the  last  40  years,  and  he  is  known  as 
"father  of  the  credit  union. '  He  played 
a  crucial  role  in  passage  of  the  landmark 
Truth-in-Lending  Act  and,  more  re- 
cently, in  House  passage  of  the  admin- 
istration's welfare  reform  proposals. 

Texans  are  devoted  to  Wright  Pat- 
man. and  they  have  reason  to  be  proud 
of  that  devotion.  Representative  Patman 
could  have  run  for — and  won — a  seat  in 
the  Senate,  but  he  chose  not  to  run  be- 
cause he  loved  the  House,  and  because 
he  felt  he  could  serve  the  people  of  his 
district  and  his  State  better  here. 

In  his  years  of  service  in  Congress, 
Wright  Patman  has  never  failed  this 
trust.  He  has  served  with  honesty  and 
dedication  the  people  of  his  district  and 
his  State,  and  our  Nation  as  well.  As 
chairman  of  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  he  has  been  one 
of  the  most  eminent  leaders  in  Congress 
in  this  century. 

I  am  proud  to  be  his  colleague,  and 
to  have  had  the  opportunity  of  knowing 
him.  working  with  him.  and  having  the 
benefit  of  his  wise  coimsel  and  advice. 
Once  again,  I  add  my  birthday  congrat- 
ulations to  those  of  his  wonderful  fam- 
ily, his  legion  of  friends,  his  colleagues 
and  his  constituents,  and  I  wish  him 
continued  good  health  and  many  more 
vears  of  outstanding  public  service. 


ARTS   AND   HUMANITIES 

(Mr.  MORSE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneotis  matter.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  era 
of  rapid  and  complex  technological 
change,  when  our  attention  is  constantly 
drawn  to  urgent  domestic  problems  and 
international  crises,  moments  of  beauty 
seem  all  too  fleeting  and  things  of  value 
all  too  fragile.  Yet  there  is  much  of  this 
coimtry's  culture  to  be  enjoyed.  Indeed, 
the  beauty  and  pleasure  derived  from 
music,  and  art.  for  example,  can  be 
shared  by  all  of  our  people,  yoimg  and 
old,  rich  and  poor,  black  or  white.  This 
mutual  pleasure  and  appreciation  pro- 
vides a  kind  of  communication  and  pro- 
motes greater  understanding  and  a  high 
sense  of  common  interest  among  all 
peoples. 

Creativity  In  the  arts  and  humanities 
plays  a  vital  role  in  the  health  of  our 
Nation,  and  due  to  the  enormous  dedi- 
cation and  constant  efforts  of  an  ex- 
traordinary lady.  Nancy  Hanks,  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities is  accelerating  its  efforts  to 
enrich  American  life  and  extend  cultural 
opportunities  to  sdl  Americans. 

It  is  no  small  tribute  to  her  intelli- 
gence, her  vitality,  and  her  deep  belief 
in  the  importance  of  assisting  and  sup- 
porting artistic  and  humanistic  develop- 
ments, that  there  is  growing  congres- 
sional endorsement  of  the  role  of  the 
Goverrmient  in  sustaining  the  arts.  Due 
to  her  efforts,  moreover,  there  Is  a  sig- 
niflcsmtly  greater  interest  in  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  arts  and  humanities  as  an 
essential  part  of  a  meaningful  life. 
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I  have  had  the  privilege  of  knowing 
Mir.s  Hanks  for  a  number  ol  years.  She 
assumed  the  chairma:iship  of  the  Foun- 
dation on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  last 
year  and  brought  to  it  extensive  experi- 
ence m  the  arts — both  as  the  former 
head  of  the  Associated  Council  of  the 
Arts,  a  private  organization  wliich  sup- 
ports the  arts,  and  as  the  director  of  a 
study  sponsored  by  the  Rockefeller  Fund 
which  resulted  in  a  comprehensive  report 
on  financing  of  the  performing  arts. 
That  study  contributed  significantly  to 
the  formation  of  the  National  Council 
on  the  Arts. 

Miss  Hanks'  devoted  and  energetic 
leadership  of  the  National  Foundation 
has  brought  her  increasing  admiration 
and  appreciation  as  evidenced  by  Mar- 
quis Cliilds'  column  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  August  1.  1970.  I 
include  it  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
Personable  Persttader  Unties  Hill 
pttjsestring  fob  the   arts 

Score  a  small  triumph  for  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration, and  It  is  a  triumph  that  could 
have  a  long  reach.  Congress  has  appropriated 
for  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  $40 
million,  which  is  twice  the  amount  for  the 
previous  year. 

The  triumph  owes  a  lot  to  a  personable 
persuader  who  has  made  a  strong  impression 
since  she  arrived  on  the  Washington  scene 
last  October.  Nancy  Hanks,  chairman  of  the 
endowment,  talked  to  more  than  200  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  House  in  making  the 
case  for  the  appropriation. 

Lobbyists  for  more  materialistic  goals  have 
re.ison  to  envy  that  record  Miss  Hanks  brings 
very  special  qualities  to  her  task.  She  is  an 
attractive  womm  with  Intelligence  and  per- 
ception that  are  evident  without  being  In 
the  least  assertive. 

The  President  took  six  months  to  come  up 
with  a  replacement  for  Roger  L.  Stevens,  the 
first  chairman,  who  resigned  after  five  years 
of  gtiiding  the  federal  government's  erant 
procram  in  the  arts.  Suspicion  grew  that  he 
meant  to  leave  the  post  vacant.  Then  the 
choice  fell  on  Miss  Hanks,  to  almost  unani- 
mous approval. 

Shortly  after  her  appointment  the  question 
arose  as  to  how  much  to  request  from  Con- 
ere«^s  in  the  coming  fiscal  year  There  was  a 
lona  flap  over  whether  it  should  be  ?8  million 
or  $10  million.  After  all.  help  for  the  arts — 
theater,  ballet,  music,  painting — from  Uncle 
Sam  Is  something  pretty  radical.  An  old  story 
in  Western  Europe  where  the  arts  have  long 
been  endowed,  it  is  a  new  venture  with  us 
where  political  suspicion  of  anything  as 
fancy  as  ballet  and  long-haired  music  runs 
deep 

The  decision  was  finally  reached  to  go  for 
double  Miss  Hanks  and  Presidential  Assist- 
ant Leonard  Garment  played  a  leading  part 
in  that  decision.  And  Miss  Hanks  promptly 
went  to  work  on  a  list  of  Senate  and  House 
members  who  might  be  subject  to  persuasion. 

She  made  the  case  again  and  again  that 
the  arts  are  not  something  remote  and  eso- 
teric to  be  cherished  by  a  special  few  with 
rarefied  tastes.  They  are  directly  related  to 
the  quality  of  life  One  of  the  chief  aims  of 
the  endowment  Is  to  encourage  relationship 
in  every  way  possible — to  get  the  arts  out  of 
the  stuffy  environment  of  concert  halls  and 
into  the  parks  and  streets.  Relieve  the  te- 
dium, the  boredom,  the  emptiness  of  much 
of  existence  In  a  mechanized  society — that  Is 
a  principal  objective  of  the  endowment  today 

It  is  not  that  the  problems  of  the  concert 
hall,  and  they  are  serious  problems,  are  Ig- 
nored. The  nation's  88  symphony  orches- 
tras— 28  major  orchestras  with  budgets  over 
$500,000  and  60  metropolitan  orchestras  with 
btidgets  under  8500.000 — have  been  going 
steadilv  in   the   red.  While   the   endowment 


obviously  cannot  underwrite  all  the  deficits, 
grants  of  $50,000  each  were  made  to  five 
orchcsiras  lor  projects  considered  of  out- 
standin;;  national  significance. 

The  contrast  with  practices  abroad  Is 
startling.  Austria  with  a  population  of  7.- 
500.000  subsidizes  music  and  the  theater  to 
the  tune  of  about  $35,000,000  a  year,  and  as 
a  consequence  the  performing  arts  are  a  fore- 
most tourist  attraction.  But  Miss  Hanks  be- 
lieves we're  on  the  way.  with  broad  con- 
gressional acceptance  of  the  role  of  the  fed- 
eral government  in  sustaining  the  arts  as  an 
enrichment  of  life. 

Just  out  of  Duke  University  with  a  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  key.  Miss  Hanks  came  to  Wash- 
ington in  1951  as  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization.  That  was 
when  the  Korean  War  was  going  full  blast. 
She  later  went  to  work  for  Nelson  Rockefeller 
when  he  was  Under  Secretary'  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  and  followed  him  to  the 
White  House  when  President  Elsenhower 
asked  Rockefeller  to  set  up  a  series  of  foreign 
policy  panels. 

Outside  government,  with  the  magic  of 
the  Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund  in  New  York, 
Miss  Hanks  was  executive  secretary  in  charge 
of  naming  a  series  of  panels  to  do  studies  In 
a  variety  of  fields.  One  of  them  was  In  the 
arts.  Arid  Miss  Hanks  herself  directed  the 
study  that  ended  with  a  landmark  report, 
"The  Performing  Arts:  Problems  and  Pros- 
pects." 

The  report  stimulated  a  lot  of  activity. 
One  result  was  formation  of  the  National 
Council  on  the  Arts,  of  which  Miss  Hanks 
Is  today  chairman.  It  is  closely  allied  with 
the  endowment.  Cities  and  towns  across  the 
country  formed  their  own  councils,  sponsor- 
ing a  variety  of  programs. 

Miss  Hanks  is  descended  in  a  line  not  too 
clearly  defined  from  the  Nancy  Hanks  who 
was  Abraham  Lincoln's  mother.  But  she  re- 
calls with  a  glint  of  humor  that  the  fame  of 
a  name  owes  a  lot  to  a  famous  trotting  horse, 
Nancy  Hanks,  a  legend  throughout  the 
South.  At  41.  Miss  Hanks  Is  on  the  way  to 
becoming  one  of  this  capitals  Quiet-spoken 
movers  and  shakers. 


when  they  should  be  kept  secret,  these 
should  be  the  exceptions  rather  than  the 
rule.  That  is  clearly  not  the  case  with  the 
poll  we  are  talking  about  today. 

We  usually  know  whose  Interest  is  be- 
iim  protected  when  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment say  it  is  not  in  the  national 
interest  to  release  information  that  could 
have  no  conceivable  effect  on  national 
security.  It  is  rarely  the  public  interest, 
the  only  interest  about  which  the  Con- 
gress should  be  concerned. 

I  call  r.gain  on  the  USIA  to  change 
its  policy  regarding  the  release  of  these 
polls.  There  is.  may  I  repeat,  no  valid 
security  reason  nor  any  requirement 
under  the  law  that  they  be  concealed. 
As  a  beginning,  Mr.  Shakespeare  should 
act  immediately  to  provide  the  American 
people  with  the  results  of  the  particular 
poll  I  have  mentioned  today. 


USIA  POLL  RESULTS 

I  Mr.  LOWENSTEIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks,  > 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
regret  the  refusal  of  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency  to  release  the  results  of  a 
poll  it  commissioned  in  several  countries 
to  determine  world  reaction  to  the  dis- 
patch of  American  troops  into  Cambodia. 

I  had  hoped  that  Mr.  Frank  Shake- 
speare, Director  of  the  USIA,  would 
agree  that  the  American  people  should 
know  the  results  of  this  poll,  which  they 
paid  for  and  which  has  considerable 
significance  if  we  are  to  make  intelligent 
decisions  about  the  validity  of  the  Pres- 
ident's policies  in  Southeast  Asia. 

It  is  very  hard  to  understand  how 
national  security  CDuld  be  jeopardized 
by  telling  the  public  the  results  of  this 
poll,  unless  it  is  assumed  that  national 
.security  is  best  served  by  protecting  the 
American  people  from  facts.  But  we  do 
not  make  such  a.ssumptions  in  this  coun- 
try, and  with  good  reason.  In  a  democracy 
the  formulation  and  implementation  of 
sound  policy  depends  on  the  public's  hav- 
ing access  to  basic  Information,  especi- 
ally information  they  pay  to  collect. 

That  Is  why  I  have  favored  for  many 
years  the  release  of  the  results  of  all  polls 
taken  by  the  USIA.  If  there  are  occasions 


REFLECTIONS  ON  HIROSHIMA  DAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  tMr. 
Brown  of  Cahfornia  i .  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House  the  gentleman  from 
Cahfornia  (Mr.  Hosmer)  is  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  407,316 
American  servicemen  were  killed  and 
607.846  were  wounded  during  World  War 
II.  That  war  ended  just  short  of  25 
years  ago  with  Japan's  formal  <:urren- 
der  on  V-J  Day,  September  2.  1945.  But 
Japan  actually  nad  surrendered  almost 
3  weeks  earlier,  on  August  14.  Her  sur- 
render was  triggered  by  two  world-shak- 
ing events  just  days  earlier:  the  atomic 
bombing  of  Hiroshima  on  August  6  and 
of  Nagasaki  on  August  9.  Prior  to  that 
the  Japanese  flnnly  intended  to  carry 
the  war  on  and  on  and  on  until  their 
entire  homeland  was  captured  foot  by 
deadly,  bloody  foot  by  invading  U.S.  sol- 
diers, sailors,  and  marines. 

How  ironic  it  is  that  today.  August  6, 
4970,  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  atomic 
attack  on  Hiroshima,  should  be  an  oc- 
casion fo'-  degrading  and  vilifying  the 
United  States  by  some  who  enjoy  the 
gracious  bounties  of  its  citizenship  and 
who  enjoy  it  in  part  because  1,078,162 
Americans  were  casualties  of  World  War 
II.  How  tragic  it  is  that,  with  the  hazy 
hindsight  of  a  quarter  century,  some 
people  have  forgotten  the  end  and  choose 
onlv  to  remember  the  means. 

In  earlier  times  we  celebrated  V-J  Day 
in  thankful  remembrance  of  peace  after 
3'-,  years  of  slaughter  and  misery  in 
the  Pacific.  Today,  and  particularly  on 
next  Saturday,  it  is  "Hiroshima  Day." 
to  be  marked  by  protest  demonstrations 
and  disorders  and  marches  on  some  of 
our  outstanding  American  scientific  in- 
stitutions. 

Several  weeks  ago  I  obtained  a  copy  of 
a  crude  handbill  distributed  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Berkeley  an- 
nouncing a  meeting  to  plan  "Hiroshima 
Day  "  protests  at  the  Lawrence  Radiation 
Laboratory  locations  at  Berkeley  and 
at  Livermore.  The  handbill  was  dis- 
tributed by  an  organization  calling  it- 
self SESPA — Scientists  and  Engineers 
for  Special  and  Political  Action.  It  listed 
among  its  objectives  the  "commemora- 
tion of  those  who  died  by  U.S.  atomic 
weapons."  A  similar  clamor  is  scheduled 
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at  Los  Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory  in 
New  Mexico. 

These  and  like  events  in  the  United 
States  and  elsewhere  in  the  world  are 
180  out  of  phase  with  reality.  Although 
estimates  vary,  tiie  combined  total  of 
Japanese  casualties  at  both  Hiroshima 
and  Nagasaki  did  not  exceed  twice  that 
many  Americans.  250,000  men  of  our  in- 
vading forces,  would  have  perished. 

It  is  more  fitting  that  on  "Hiroshima 
Day"  we  give  thanks  for  these  large 
numbers  of  Americans  who  were  spared, 
who  lived  to  return  home  and  perhaps 
even  to  father  some  of  today's  protesters 
who  might  not  have  been  born  except 
for  the  event  they  decry  and  the  page 
in  our  histoiT  they  would  erase.  And, 
too,  the  Japanese  people  might  reahze 
that  their  dead  at  Hiroshima  and  Naga- 
saki died  so  that  for  each  of  them  one 
or  two  or  even  more  of  those  living  would 
not  die  during  a  prolongation  of  the  war. 
This  is  a  perspective  on  history  that 
ought  to  be  utilized  when  we  seek  to 
characterize  events  of  25  years  a.so. 

President  Triunan's  decision  to  use 
the  newly  developed  atomic  bomb  on  the 
Japanc-e  home  islands  has  been  de- 
bated for  25  years  now.  and  it  probably 
will  be  debated  for  at  least  another  25. 
It  was  a  complicated  and  extremely  dif- 
ficult decision,  one  not  easily  understood 
or  appreciated  today. 

Some  argue  in  retrospect  that  the 
decision  tc  drop  the  atomic  bomb  was 
unnecessary  because  Japan  was  ready 
to  surrender  anyway.  This  is  not  the 
fact.  Others  contend  that  a  demonstra- 
tion of  this  awesome  weapon  somewhere 
in  the  Pacific  would  have  frightened 
the  Japanese  into  surrender.  This  is  er- 
roneous. All  evidence  at  the  time  of  de- 
cision, July  1945,  not  Augiist  1970,  in- 
dicated that  only  a  direct  militai-y  use 
of  the  atomic  bomb  would  bring  Japan's 
ultramilitarist  faction  to  its  knees.  In 
light  of  their  fierce  public  statements, 
there  was  no  assurance  that  even  this 
would  work. 

For  example,  the  Potsdam  Proclama- 
tion of  July  26,  1945,  had  fallen  on  deaf 
ears  in  the  Japanese  Cabinet.  Prime  Min- 
ister Suzuki  issued  a  statement  rejecting 
out  of  hand  the  Allies'  appeal  for  sur- 
render, vowing  that  his  nation  would 
fight  on  to  total  victory. 

The  possibility  of  demonstrating  the 
bomb  was  carefully  considered.  Henry 
L.  Stimson,  Tnmian's  Secretary  of  War. 
had  been  intrigued  by  the  idea  of  using 
the  bomb  without  causing  any  casual- 
ties. A  special  committee  was  formed  to 
analyze  all  implications — military,  polit- 
ical, and  scientific — of  the  A-bomb.  It 
considered  this  proposal  from  ever>' 
angle.  It  finally  concluded  that  no  tech- 
nical demonstration  was  likely  to  bring 
an  end  to  the  war.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  also  considered  the  idea,  and  not 
one  of  them  could  support  it. 

For  one  thing.  A-bombs  were  essen- 
tially untried,  and  the  uranium  and  Plu- 
tonium fuel  was  extremely  scarce  in  mid- 
1945.  "Wasting"  one  of  our  few  atomic 
weapons  with  a  demonstration  was  felt 
to  be  unnecessarily  risky.  Second,  despite 
the  assurance  of  the  scientists  and  the 
demonstration  of  an  atomic  test  device  in 
New  Mexico,  there  was  little  assurance 


that  the  complicated  device  in  bomb  con- 
figuration would  actually  work. 

Consequently,  it  was  almost  unani- 
mously agreed  that  the  options  boiled 
down  to  a  large-scale  invasion  of  the 
Japanese  islands:  to  a  naval  blockade 
and  saturation  bombing:  or  to  use  of  the 
atomic  bomb. 

Plans  for  the  invasion  had  already 
been  drawn  un.  and  General  MacArthur 
was  as.sembling  his  force  in  the  Philip- 
pines. I  was  a  member  of  that  force  as 
second  in  command  of  a  large  assault 
transix)rt.  We  knew  what  was  in  store 
for  us.  When  I  learned  that  the  bombs 
had  been  dropped  and  that  Japan  was 
surrendering,  I  felt  like  a  man  in  death 
row  who  receives  a  clemency.  So  did 
everyone  else  involved. 

The  invasion  j^lan  called  for  an  am- 
phibious assault  on  the  southern  island, 
Kyusliu,  in  November  of  1945.  followed 
by  an  attack  on  Tokyo  and  the  m.ain 
island  cf  Honshu  by  March  of  1946. 

Up  to  1  millio:i  American';  would  take 
part  in  the  invasion  and  one-quarter  to 
over  a  half  million  of  them  were  expected 
to  become  casualties  before  the  Japanese 
mainland  was  subdued.  This  was  to  be 
o.ie  of  the  most  dangerous  and  costly 
operations  ever  deliberately  planned  in 
military  history.  And,  the  numbers  of 
dead  and  wounded  on  the  Japanese  side 
amongst  military  and  civilians  were  ex- 
pected at  least  to  equal  and,  more  realis- 
tically, exceed  those  on  the  American 
side  by  a  considerable  margin. 

The  Japanese  military  still  had  up- 
ward of  a  minion  men  in  its  home  army, 
plus  a  large  well-armed  home  guard,  plus 
a  large  armada  of  kamikaze  planes.  Mili- 
tary control  of  the  government  was  still 
fi.'-m.  In  April,  hundreds  of  Japanese  had 
been  arrested  and  imprisoned  for  sug- 
gesting surrender.  And  tirere  was  no  evi- 
dence that  their  battlefield  morale  was 
weakening.  If  anything,  Japanese  sol- 
diers were  becoming  even  more  fanatical. 

As  an  alternative,  conventional  bomb- 
ing was  scarcely  less  awful  than  an 
atomic  bomb.  In  March  1945.  a  huge 
B-29  raid  on  Tokyo  had  killed  78,000 
people,  burning  out  16  square  miles  in 
the  heart  of  the  city  and  even  boiling 
the  water  in  Tokyo's  canals.  Such  an  of- 
fensive would  have  required  months  of 
bombing  almost  all  major  Japanese  cities 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  ol  deatlis.  We 
would  have,  in  effect,  laid  all  of  Japan 
to  waste.  Also  weighing  against  thLs  idea 
was  history.  Saturation  bombing  of 
major  cities,  in  addition  to  being  a  grue- 
some kind  of  warfare,  had  largely  failed. 
Experience  in  England,  Germany,  and 
even  Japan  had  never  resulted  in  a  sur- 
render. 

President  Truman  thus  was  left  with 
but  one  alternative,  albeit  an  unpleasant 
one — use  of  the  atomic  bomb  in  the  hope 
that  it  would  bring  a  swift  and  decisive 
end  to  the  war. 

It  can  be  noted  that  even  after  two 
A-bombs  had  devastated  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki,  the  Japanese  Cabinet  was  still 
not  ready  to  quit.  It  took  a  wholly  un- 
precedented "imperial  decision"  by  the 
Emperor  to  effect  the  surrender.  Even 
then,  shortly  after  the  attack  on  Naga- 
saki, a  coup  was  attempted  in  the  Im- 


perial Palace  to  prevent  Japan's  sur- 
render. 

While  we  may  still  debate  those  events 
and  decisions  of  25  years  ago,  it  is  clear 
to  me  that  to  use  the  atomic  bomb  was 
the  only  viable  alternative  to  addiii'iiial 
months  of  bloody  war  and  thousands, 
perhaps  even  millions,  more  Ameii.an 
and  Japanese  casualties.  The  atomic 
bomb  was  a  fact  of  life  in  1945.  If  u  had 
not  been  dropped  on  Japan  in  Augu:>t. 
even  it  it  had  not  been  tested  in  New- 
Mexico  on  July  16.  1945.  this  weapon 
still  would  not  ha\e  been  suppressed  If 
we  had  not  developed  the  bomb  first,  the 
Russians  would  have. 

In  looking  back,  it  is  important  to  le- 
member  thai  over  the  intervening  25 
years,  no  one  has  ever  again  used  a  nu- 
clear weapon  in  anger,  perhaps  because 
of  the  shock  of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki. 
For  that  we  can  be  thankful  and  pray 
that  it  never  has  to  happen  again. 

For  the  fact  of  Japanese  surrender, 
and  whatever  prompted  it,  I  am  person- 
ally grateful.  Along  with  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  other  veterans  of  the  v.&r 
in  the  Pacific.  I  may  owe  my  life  to  it. 
Or.  I  may  owe  to  it  the  fact  that  I  am  not 
living  out  my  days  in  a  broken  body  at 
some  lonely  \eterans  hospital  ward. 


HAPPY    10 1ST    BIRTHDAY    TO    MRS 
THEODOSIA    SEARCY   LOWREY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hoase  tiie  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  iMr.  Wat- 
son >  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  next  Mon- 
day a  delis htful  resident  of  my  State. 
Mrs.  Theodosia  Searcy  Lowrey.  will  cele- 
brate her  101st  birthday. 

Although  a  native  of  Arkansas  and  a 
resident  of  Mississippi  for  many  years, 
Mrs.  Lowrey  has  been  a  resident  of 
Greenville.  S.C.  for  the  past  20  years, 
living  with  her  daughter.  Miss  Sara 
Lowrey.  a  retired  Furman  University 
professor. 

Mrs.  Lowrey  has  been  closely  alined 
with  the  field  of  education  nearly  all  her 
life  and  has  left  an  indelible  unprint 
upon  the  lives  of  unnumbered  young 
people  throughout  this  Nation. 

At  16  she  began  college  at  Blue  Moun- 
tain College  in  Mississippi  and  while  an 
underffraduate  there  married  the  presi- 
dent of  that  college  and  the  son  of  its 
foimder,  William  Tyndale  Lowrey. 

She  continued  her  studies  and  received 
a  B.A.  from  Blue  Mountain.  For  the  next 
45  years  she  was  first  lady  at  ?.  number 
of  colleges  in  Mississippi  including  Hill- 
man.  Mississippi  College,  and  Gulf  Coaft 
Military  Academy  scho'  ^  at  which  she 
also  taught. 

After  all  her  children  were  grown. 
Mrs.  Lowrey  returned  to  college  and  at 
the  age  of  60  earned  her  M.A.  at  Missis- 
sippi College. 

For  years  after  her  formal  associa- 
tion with  colleges  ended,  Mrs.  Lowrey 
continued  her  interest  in  education  and 
tutored  youngsters. 

Throughout  most  of  her  life  she  htis 
been  active  in  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  and  the  American  Association  of 
University  Women.  She  has  voted  in 
every  election  since  women  were  given 
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the  vote  and  plans  to  do  the  satne  this 
year. 

Her  only  regret  is  that  she  cannot  vote 
for  her  grandson.  Congressman  John 
H.  Brcii.ANAN.  Jr..  of  Alabama,  an  es- 
teemed friend  of  mine  and  a  most  dis- 
tmgu:shed  >!ember  of  this  body. 

Recent: V.  Mri.  Lowrey  cut  the  tricrn- 
tennial  birihday  cake  at  the  cpcninc  cf 
the  Piedmont  Ex-,io-Pavk  in  GreenviHe 
and  received  a  pUique  from  Gov.  Robert 
McNair  coneratulating  her  upon  her  life 
over  the  psn  100  years.  South  Carolma 
is  indeed  proud  of  this  lovely  and  cut- 
standmg  citizen,  and  I  am  honored  to 
single  her  out  for  special  recognition  on 
this,  the  eve  of  her  101st  birthday.  May 
Qjd  continue  to  bless  her. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Sfjeaker,  in  these 
days  of  hurry,  hurry,  and  rush  and  rush, 
all  too  seldom  do  we  pause  to  honor  those 
who  have  contributed  so  much  to  the 
finer  thincs  of  life,  to  the  molding  of 
character  while  leadina  the  way  to  edu- 
cation. In  View  of  the  needs  of  the  hour 
I  am  especially  proud  to  join  here  today 
in  pa\^ng  tribute  to  Mrs.  Thsiadosia 
Searcy  LowTey  who  on  August  10  will 
celebrate  her  101st  birthday.  Mrs.  Lowrey 
for  45  years  presided  as  first  lady  of  col- 
leges throughout  Mississippi. 

A  native  of  Arkansas.  Mrs.  Lowrey 
came  to  Mississippi  at  the  age  of  16  to 
attend  Blue  Mountain  College.  While 
still  an  undergraduate,  she  married  Wil- 
liam T\ndale  Lowrey.  who  a  year  earlier, 
in  1885.  became  the  schools  president 
following  the  death  of  his  father,  Gen. 
Mark  Perrin  Lowrey.  founder  of  Blue 
Mountain. 

For  45  vears  thereafter,  Mrs.  Lowrey 
served  as  first  lady  at  coUeees  in  Missis- 
sippi including  HiUman.  Mississippi  Col- 
lege Blue  Mountain,  and  Gulf  Coast 
MOi'tarv  Academy.  While  her  husband 
was  president  of  Hillman.  Mrs.  Lowrey 
was  administrator  of  that  school  and  she 
has  taught  at  Hillman  and  Blue  Moun- 
tain. . 

Mrs.  Lowrey  took  courses  periodically 
and.  at  the  age  of  60.  received  her  m.aster 
of  arts  degree  from  Mississippi  College. 
Last  vear  on  her  100th  birthday,  Mrs. 
Lowrey  returned  by  jet  to  Mississippi 
from  South  Carolina,  where  she  now 
makes  her  home,  to  be  with  her  family. 
Mrs.  Lowrey  has  been  active  in  civic 
affairs  and  for  many  years  has  been  a 
member  of  the  League  of  Women  voters 
and  the  American  Association  of  Uni- 
versity Women.  She  has  voted  m  every 
election  since  women  have  been  per- 
mitted to  vote 

Since  severing  her  formal  association 
with  colleges,  Mrs.  Lowrey  has  continued 
to  be  interested  in  the  educational  field, 
tutoring  youngsters  and  doing  research 
for  her  daughter.  Miss  Sara  Lowrey.  a 
college  professor,  lecturer,  and  author. 
Mr.  Speaker,  many  Members  know  Mrs, 
Lowrey  contributed  much  to  the  people 
of  a  number  of  generations  in  my  State. 
Much  of  such  contributions  were  at  Blue 
Mountain  College,  a  fine  BaptLst  College 
of  which  my  wife  is  a  graduate  and  her 
mother  before  her. 

Professor  EUitt.  a  relative  of  mine, 
taught  there  for  many  years.  One  of 
my  predecessors,  a  Congressman  from 
the  Second  District,  was  Hon  B.  G. 
Lowrey,  an  outitanding  legislator.  Today 


Hon  John  Buch.^nan,  a  grandson  of  Mrs. 
Lowrey  is  a  distinguished  Member  of 
this  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  Mrs.  Lowrey 
many  happy  retui-ns  of  the  day  and 
congratulate  her  for  her  wonderful  con- 
tributions to  the  people  of  Mississippi 
and  of  the  Nation, 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
mav  I  join  in  these  felicitations  to  Mrs. 
Theodosia  Lowrey  on  the  occasion  of 
her  101st  birthday.  I  extend  my  heartiest 
congratulations  to  Mrs.  Lowrey  on  this 
happy  anniversary  of  her  birth,  and  I 
want  to  express  my  congratulations,  also, 
to  my  esteemed  coUeague.  John 
BucHAN.^N.  on  having  chosen  such  a  fine 
and  venerable  lady  for  a  maternal  grand- 
mother. 

It  is  an  interesting  coincidence  that 
Mrs.  Lowrey  was  born  just  101  years 
before  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
scheduled  to  act  on  a  constitutional  ques- 
tion concerning  equal  rights  for  women. 
The  many  illustrious  accomplishments 
of  Mrs.  Lowrey's  teaching  career  and 
talented  life  were  achieved  in  spite  of 
this  alleged  discrimination — goodness 
knows  what  she  might  have  attained  had 
she  enjoyed  equal  rights. 

But  en  this  occasion  we  celebrate  an 
accomplishment  all  men  envy,  and  few 
will  ever  equal:  and  that  is  to  have  lived 
101  vital  years,  and  still  be  a  useful  and 
valuable  member  of  society. 

A  happy,  happy  birthday  to  Theodosia 
Lowrey.  And  may  God  bless  you  on  this 
auspicious  anniversary. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN,  Mr,  Speaker,  1  year 
ago  it  was  my  privilege  to  travel  to  New 
Albany,  Miss,,  with  other  family  members 
to  join  in  the  celebration  of  my  grand- 
mother's 100th  birthday.  She,  herself, 
had  jetted  there  from  her  home  in  South 
Carolina, 

On  that  occasion,  as  a  part  of  a  brief 
ceremony.  I  read  Solomon's  beautiful 
tribute  to  a  virtuous  woman  as  recorded 
in  the  31st  chapter  of  Proverbs. 
It  seemed  to  me  then,  as  it  does  now, 
that  this  constituted  a  perfect  descrip- 
tion of  the  beloved  matriarch  of  my 
family  of  whom  we  are  all  extremely 
proud. 

It  is  gracious  and  kind  of  the  gentle- 
men from  South  Carolina  and  my  other 
colleagues  to  pay  tribute  to  her  this  day. 
On  behalf  of  the  family  I  would  like  to 
express  our  sincere  and  heartfelt 
gratitude. 

It  also  seems  fitting  and  proper  for  me 
to  respond  not  only  with  a  statement  of 
appreciation  but  to  join  in  the  words  of 
scripture  in  rising  up  to  call  her  blessed. 
Her  zest  for  life,  her  gentle  wisdom, 
and  her  unfailing  sense  of  humor  are 
but  a  few  of  the  reasons  she  has  been 
an  inspiration  not  only  to  her  children, 
but  to  the  many  other  people  whos,.-  lives 
she  has  blessed  in  more  than  a  century 
of  living. 

She  finishes  the  first  year  of  her  sec- 
ond century  on  earth  with  the  same 
sharp  knowledge  and  Interest  in  world 
affairs  and  people  which  has  marked  her 
life  through  the  years. 

She  remains  an  active  member  of  the 
American  Association  of  University 
Women    and    the    League    of    Women 

Voters. 
Through  many  years,  first  as  the  wife 


of  a  college  president  and  then  tlie 
mother  of  a  distinguished  college  pro- 
fessor at  Baylor  University  and  then  at 
Furman  University,  she  has  not  only 
been  of  great  assistance  to  each  in  their 
work,  but  has  formed  many  friendships 
with  young  people  all  over  the  world  and 
remains,  to  this  day,  herself,  the  young- 
est and  most  dehghtful  of  them  all. 

The  fine  sense  of  humor  which  has 
brought  so  much  joy  to  those  about  her  is 
still  in  tact,  and  her  fine  mind  continues 
to  be  in  daily  use. 

With  gratitude  to  my  colleagues  I  jom, 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  their  tribute  to  a  virtu- 
ous woman  "for  her  price  is  far  above 
rubies." 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  August  10  marks  the  101st 
birthday  of  a  lady  who  has  given  much 
to  the  South,  Mrs.  Theodosia  Searcy 
Lowrey. 

Mrs.  Lowrey  was  born  in  Arkansas  but 
moved  to  Mississippi  to  attend  college. 
She  married  the  president  of  Blue  Moim- 
tain  College  and  for  45  years  spread  her 
influence  through  colleges  in  that  State 
as  first  lady  to  the  president,  administra- 
tor and  teacher. 

She  is  now  residing  in  South  Carolina 
where  she  was  recently  honored  by  being 
asked  to  cut  the  tricentennial  birthday 
cake  at  the  Piedmont  Expo-Park. 

Her  influence,  however,  is  not  limited 
to  the  States  in  which  she  has  lived. 

She  is  the  grandmother  of  my  col- 
league the  Honorable  John  H.  Buchanan, 
Jr..  of  Birmingham,  whose  father  has 
been  a  noted  Baptist  minister  and  civic 
leader  for  50  years  and  whose  mother. 
Mrs.  Lowrey's  daughter,  was  active  in 
church  activities,  including  teaching 
Sunday  School  for  many  years. 

I  wish  Mrs.  Lowrey  the  best  on  her 
101st  birthday  and  congratulate  her  for 
her  life's  work  in  the  South. 


JUSTICE  FINALLY  PREVAILS  AT  THE 
SAN  FRANCISCO  PRESIDIO 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Legcett>  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
entitled  this  speech  "Justice  Finally 
Prevails  at  the  San  Francisco  Presidio." 

On  June  30.  1970  the  U.S.  Army  Court 
of  Military  Review  overturned  the  last 
of  the  mutiny  convictions  of  those  who 
had  come  to  be  known  as  the  "Presidio 
27"  and  affirmed  a  verdict  of  guilty  on 
the  lesser  Included  charges  of  disobedi- 
ence of  the  lawful  order  of  a  superior 
commissioned  officer.  So  ended  a  long 
drawn  out  battle  in  which  the  Army  legal 
system  patently  failed  in  its  duty  to  serve 
the  ends  of  justice. 

At  this  time  in  our  nation's  history,  true 
justice  In  military  proceedings  is  espe- 
cially important.  At  present,  there  are 
nearly  4  miUion  men  in  the  Armed 
Forces,  many  of  them  unwillingly.  They 
are  seeing  at  first  hand,  an  institution 
which  is  increasingly  under  attack.  These 
men  often  acquire  life  long  attitudes  dur- 
ing their  years  in  the  service.  For  many, 
this  is  their  first  exposure,  at  close  hand, 
to  any  legal  system.  If  they  see  a  mili- 
tary justice  system  which  operates  at  the 
whims  of  men  in  positions  of  power  and 
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does  not  impartially  and  effectively  strive 
toward  a  true  determination  of  the  facts 
and  a  just  disposition  of  cases,  they  can 
hardly  be  blamed  for  getting  the  impres- 
sion that  true  justice  is  unattainable  in 
our  society. 

All  around  us,  constituted  authority  is 
under  attack,  some  legitimate  and  some 
merely  de^truciive.  At  this  time,  if  thiU 
authority  does  not  wish  to  foster  a  dis- 
regard and  disrespect  for  la'v,  it  is  most 
important  that  it  function  in  a  just  man- 
ner so  as  to  de.-eive  respect  and  support. 

Over  the  past  year  because  of  a  num- 
ber of  episodes  our  military  service  has 
lost  prestige.  Gen.  Stanley  Swede  Lar- 
sen.  in  his  management  of  the  Presidio 
trials  in  San  Francisco  has  played  no 
small  part  in  that  reduction  of  military 
prestige. 

On  March  18.  1969  last.  I  discussed 
the  mutiny  trials  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  and  was  joined  by  many  of  my 
colleagues  from  California  and  elsewhere 
in  expre.^sing  doubts  about  the  quality 
of  military  justice  as  shown  in  this  series 
of  cases. 

The  conditions  at  the  Presidio  stock- 
ade were  long  known  before  the  sup- 
posed mutiny.  An  editorial  from  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  of  March  28.  1968. 
which  I  entered  in  the  Record  outlined 
the  situation  graphically.  The  stockade 
was  con.sistently  overcrowded.  Captain 
Lamont.  confinement  ofTicer.  testified 
that  the  stockade  population  was  over 
its  expanded  limit  of  103  men  for  52 
days  preceding  the  October  14.  1968  pro- 
test. On  that  date,  the  population 
reached  140. 

Men  were  forced  to  live  in  areas  too 
small  to  be  called  humane,  even  by  Army 
regulations.  This  blatant  disregard  by 
the  Army  of  its  own  rules  led  to  further 
troubles.  The  stockade  had  rations  for 
only  104  men.  As  Ray  Pulley,  one  of  the 
prisoners  testified,  the  food  shortage  was 
so  acute  as  to  cause  him  to  be  "hungry 
all  the  time."  The  stockade  was  filthy; 
sanitary  standards  were  ignored.  The 
toilets  were  plugged  up  continually  and 
human  excrement  floated  in  the  shower 
areas.  Many  of  the  men  in  the  stockade, 
by  the  Army's  own  records,  were  psycho- 
Icgicaliy  unfit  for  service.  Many  had  been 
recommended  for  discharge.  The  guards 
en  duty  were  mostly  untrained  in  con- 
finement work  in  violation  of  Army  reg- 
ulations in  effect.  There  were  repeated 
complaints  that  the  provost,  Sergeant 
Woodring,  abused  his  authority  and 
physically  abused  prisoners  or  condoned 
such  action. 

What  was  most  appalling  and  frustrat- 
ing was  that  there  was  no  attempt  by 
the  authorities  to  remedy  the  situation 
and  no  way  to  legally  effectively  express 
complaints.  The  Army  grievance  proce- 
dure seemed  to  be  at  best  haphazardly 
run  and  at  times  nonexistent.  Repeated 
com.plaints  were  ignored. 

Here  we  have  the  situation — a  stock- 
ade run  by  General  Larsen  with  absolute 
disregard  for  Army  reg'jlations  intended 
to  protect  the  interests  of  the  prisoners. 
The  men  in  charge  were  not  just  insensi- 
tive to  the  grievances  of  the  men  but 
in  many  cases  were  the  cause  of  the 
grievances. 

There  seemed  to  be  no  procedure  open 
to  the  prisoners  to  present  their  case. 


In  this  atmosphere  P\t.  Richard  Bunch, 
confined  for  the  simple  offense  of  being 
a.w.o.l..  was  shot  and  killed  while  run- 
ning from  a  work  detail.  Private  Bunch 
had  a  history  of  mental  disturbance,  and 
had  left  notes  which  I  earlier  introduced 
in  the  record  which  indicate  this  was  a 
deliberate  suicide,  a  deliberate  suicide 
attempt  on  his  part  since  he  had  ex- 
pressed hope  he  would  be  shot.  He  was 
shot  in  the  back  by  a  shotgun  carried 
by  one  of  the  guards. 

On  October  14. 1968.  27  men  left  morn- 
ing formation  chanting  and  singing,  and 
t'ney  sat  down  on  the  lawn  in  a  circle 
pnd  asked  to  see  their  commanding  offi- 
cer. I  mi'::ht  point  out  that  they  spt 
down  in  the  center  of  the  stockade  with 
many  guards  having  automatic  weapons 
trained  upon  them.  Captain  Lamont  ap- 
peared, and  one  of  the  men  read  him 
a  list  of  grievances  which  included.  No. 
1.  that  they  requested  a  psychological 
evaluation  of  all  guards  before  their  em- 
ployment in  the  stockade,  in  accord  with 
army  regulations  in  effect. 

Second,  they  requested  that  the  condi- 
tions be  improved  in  the  way  of  cutting 
down  overcrowding,  inadequate  plumb- 
ing, the  rationing  of  food,  in  accord 
with  army  regulations. 

Third,  they  wanted  an  end  to  shotgun 
arming  of  the  guard  details. 

And  at  this  time  I  would  like  to  point 
out  the  striking  resemblance  between 
the  complaints  as  recommended  by  these 
men  at  the  time  they  sat  down  in  alleged 
mutiny  and  the  recommendations  made 
by  the  subsequent  Army  blue-ribbon 
panel  that  was  later  formed  by  Army 
Secretary  Resor. 

In  item  No,  2  of  their  recommendations 
they  recommended  that  the  arbitrary 
space  allowance  of  an  overall  capacity  of 
250  square  feet  per  prisoner  be  removed, 
and  that  a  more  realistic  criteria  be  es- 
tablished for  the  allowance  of  space  in 
the  design  and  construction  of  new  per- 
manent stockades. 

Seven,  they  recommended  that,  wher- 
ever steps  are  necessary,  they  be  taken  to 
insure  that  personnel  assigned  to  stock- 
ades are  equipped  in  terms  of  training, 
experience,  maturity,  et  cetera. 

And  in  recom.mendation  No.  19,  they 
recommended  that  work  details  outside 
the  enclosure  of  the  stockades  be  encour- 
aged, and  that  the  use  of  armed  guards 
on  such  details  be  eliminated. 

The  commander  of  the  stockade  at 
this  point  read  the  men  the  Code  of  Mili- 
tary Justice,  particularly  the  section  con- 
cerning mutiny,  and  then  ordered  them 
to  return  to  their  buildings, 

I  might  point  out  that  he  had  deter- 
mined in  advance  the  charge  with  which 
he  was  going  to  charge  them,  and  with 
which  he  deemed  that  they  were  guilty. 
He  was  drowned  out  by  their  chanting 
on  both  occasions,  and  the  order  was  not 
obeyed. 

The  military  police  then  took  the  men 
back  into  the  building.  All  were  nonvio- 
lent, and  the  demonstration  was  over  in 
30  minutes.  Unless  there  were  other  mo- 
tives involved  in  the  case,  than  merely 
sernng  the  ends  of  justice,  no  one  would 
expect  this  illegal  but  hardly  serious 
demonstration  could  be  called  a  mutiny. 
However,  the  commander  of  the  6th 
Army.  General  Larsen.  chose  to  make 


this  case  an  example  to  others  who 
might  consider  registering  protests  of 
any  kind  during  their  tour  of  duty  in  the 
Army. 

For  proof  of  mutiny,  concert  in  action 
and  intent  to  override  military  authority 
must  be  shown.  This  admittedly  illegal 
demoiist ration  does  not  fit  this  defini- 
tion. It  was  a  non\iolent  response  to  in- 
tolerable conditions.  I  might  add  it  was 
certainly  relatively  short.  It  was  not  an 
attempt  to  override  militar>'  authority, 
but  rather  an  appeal  to  it  for  a  redress  of 
grievances. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  would 
like  to  insert  into  the  Record  a  portion 
of  the  pilot  opinion  of  the  Court  of  Mili- 
tary Review  handed  down  last  June  16. 
1970,  in  which  it  overturned  the  mutiny 
conviction  of  Nesrey  Dean  Sood.  one  of 
the  men  involved  in  the  demonstration. 

I  ask  mianimous  consent  to  insert  this 
court  conclusion  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  SPEAKER  per  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 

SCFFICIENCT    OF    THE    EVIDENCE 

Without  further  recital  of  the  facts,  I 
will  now  move  to  a  consideration  of  the 
factual  sufficiency  of  the  evidence  on  which 
the  Government  relies  t-o  support  the  flnd- 
Ing  of  guilty  of  mutiny. 

Mindful  that  a  concerted  Intent  to  over- 
ride lawful  military  authority  Is  a  requisite 
element  which  must  be  proved,  the  facts  of 
this  record  shout  Its  absence.  The  words  and 
deeds  of  the  appellant  and  his  co-actors  do 
not  evince,  either  singularly  or  collectively, 
any  intention  to  usurp  or  override  military 
authority.  Rather,  the  common  thread  of 
evidence  throughout  this  entire  voluminous 
record  demonstrates  an  intention  t<j  implore 
and  Invoke  the  very  military  authority  which 
they  are  charged  with  seeliing  to  override. 

The  record  evinces  a  collective  intent  to 
defy  authority  by  refusing  to  obey  Captain 
Lamont's  order.  As  mentioned  earlier  a  col- 
lective Intent  to  defy  authority,  as  here,  falls 
far  short  of  a  collective  intent  to  usurp  or 
override  military  authority.  The  former  Is 
not  shorthand  for  the  latter.  This  record 
does  not  reflect  any  direct  evidence  of  per- 
sonal involvement  on  the  part  of  appellant 
Sood  other  than  his  membership  in  the 
group,  Apsurt  from  the  activity  of  the  group 
in  defying  the  authority  of  Captain  Lamont. 
there  is  no  evidence  In  this  record  to  sug- 
gest that  appellant  did  or  said  anything  to 
manifest  an  intention  to  override  or  usurp 
military  authority.  On  the  contrary,  follow- 
ing the  demonstration  he  walked  away  from 
the  group  under  his  own  power  when  he  was 
in  turn  signaled  by  a  military  policeman 
to  enter  building  1213,  No  member  of  the 
group  overtly  resisted  or  defied  the  military 
policemen,  nor  was  the  authority  of  the 
commanding  officer  or  anyone  else  sup- 
planted. The  factual  recital  clearly  shows 
that  Captain  Lamont  had  absolute  and  un- 
fettered control  over  the  Incidents  of  his 
command  although  his  specific  orders  to  the 
inmates  were  disobeyed.  The  inmates'  dem- 
onstration was  nonviolent  and  they  did 
not  cast  aside  all  control. 

These  men  did  not  respond  to  the  in- 
humane conditions  of  the  stockade  and 
the  death  of  their  fellow  prisoner  as 
hardened  criminals  might  have  by  kill- 
ing a  guard  or  trying  to  take  over  the 
stcckade.  Their  response  was  rather  to 
petition  constituted  authority,  to  dram- 
atize their  condition,  and  to  do  what 
they  could  to  improve  conditions  at  the 
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facility.  Some  expressed  hope  that  their 
plea  would  fall  on  more  receptive  ears 
after  it  reached  those  above  Captain 
Lament  But.  in  fact,  the  attitude  of  the 
higher-ups  was  already  known.  Lt.  Col. 
John  Ford.  Pre.-idio  provost  marshal, 
earlier  had  tlatly  denied  all  Charlies  of 
mismanasement  of  the  stockade  and 
a.'^serted: 

These  allegations  are  Just  the  result  of 
pr.spners  having  It  too  easy  They  have  too 
mucr»  time  to  sit  around  ani  try  to  buUd 
up  a  case  that  they  should  be  let  out.  None 
of  these  charges  can  be  substantiated  be- 
cause they  just  are  not  true. 

General  Larson  supported  this  posi- 
tion. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Ford's  denial  is  put 
in  a  different  light  when  one  reviews  the 
extensive  improvements  made  at  the 
Presidio  stockade  inunediately  after  the 
protest.  Extensive  renovation  was  done. 
New  rooms  and  buildings  were  con- 
structed. Medical  and  sanitary  facilities 
were  improved.  Tlie  staff  was  increased. 
Training  was  begim  for  the  prisoners  and 
staff.  If  this  exten-ive  list  of  improve- 
ments were  required  after  the  alleged 
protest,  the  stockade  could  not  possibly 
have  been  up  to  regulations  before  Octo- 
ber 14.  1968. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  on  November 
19.  1968.  about  one  month  after  the  mu- 
tinv.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fcrd  received 
the  Army's  Merit  Unit  citation  for  out- 
standing performance  by  the  unit  luider 
his  command. 

General  Larson  no  doubt  was  quite 
proud  of  his  performance  and  I  under- 
stand he  IS  still  in  full  charge  of  the  6th 
Arniv  at  the  Presidio. 

When  the  commander  of  a  unit  feels  a 
crime  may  have  been  committed  by 
someone  in  his  command,  he  is  to  appoint 
an  officer  to  conduct  a  pretrial  article  32 
investieation  to  see  if  the  charges  are 
substantiated  by  the  evidence  and  in  ci- 
v-i'.lan  terms  to  see  if  the  person  should 
be  charged.  In  this  case,  three  different 
men  were  appointed.  The  first.  Capt. 
Richard  Millard  recommended  that  there 
be  no  mutiny  charges,  instead  urging 
charges  of  willful  disobedience.  As  he 
wrote  In  his  report  which  I  earlier  in- 
serted into  the  Record  : 

Xne  charge  of  matlnv  under  article  94  does 
not  apply  to  the  facts  of  14  Oct.  1968  There 
are  three  elements  to  the  offense  of  mutiny, 
one  of  which  Is  the  intent  to  override  lawful 
nuU'.ary  authority.  The  element  abeent  in 
ihe  present  case,  .  .  . 

As  far  as  a  deterrent  to  crime  is  concerned. 
I  feel  that  a  6  month  sentence  ...  is  an  ade- 
quate deterrent  against  demonstrations  such 
as  t,he  one  that  occurred  14  Oct  1968.  If  It  is 
not.  then  the  focus  of  command  should  be  to 
those  conditions  which  lead  to  such  demon- 
strauons. 

His  recommendations  were  not  binding 
on  the  commander  and  were  ignored. 
Captain  Millard  as  a  practical  matter 
wrote  the  final  decision  that  was  adopted 
by  the  court  of  appeals  in  these  trials  a 
year  later,  that  I  intended  to  insert  in 
the  Record. 

A  second  officer,  Capt.  James  Bander, 
also  recommended  the  les.ser  charpe  of 
willful  disobedience.  Finally,  the  third 
officer  appointed  recommended  mutiny 
and  through  this  irregular  procedure  of 
a   non-unanimous   recommendation    by 


the  investigating  officers.  General  Lar- 
son had  his  way  and  had  one  man  to 
support  his  position. 

This  result  came  as  no  real  surprise. 
The  term  "mutiny"  had  been  bandied 
about  for  several  days  before  the  demon- 
stration by  Captain  Lamont.  Sergeant 
Woodrinsj,  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Ford. 
During  the  demonstraliiUX-ljefore  La- 
mont gave  his  crucial  order  to  Uie  men  to 
disperse.  Sergeant  Woodring,  though  at 
the  time  unaware  of  the  requirements  of 
the  mutiny  statute,  labeled  it  a  mutiny. 
So  did  the  lieutenant,  commanding  at 
the  demonstration.  Obviously,  the  com- 
manders wanted  tliis  charge  preferred 
and  worked  until  they  got  it. 

I  stated  m  the  original  special  order  on 
this  matter  over  a  year  ago  that  what  had 
happened  in  fact  constituted  an  entrap- 
ment, and  I  include  that  statement  again 
at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

The  couflueraent  officer  admitted  that  he 
v.as  aware  of  the  pending  demonstration 
the  night  before  but  did  nothing  to  prevent 
it.  He  admitted  that  his  plan  of  action  was 
that  they  should  be  charged  with  mutiny. 
He  urobablv.  and  with  prior  conflderatlcn. 
refused  to  follow  the  standard  operatinK  pro- 
cedure so  as  to  inflame  the  situation.  He 
probably  guided  the  situation  so  as  to  create 
an  incident  and  to  permit  It  to  get  out  of 
control.  I  would  call  this  entrapment.  This 
is  an  example  of  the  most  dangerous  and 
most  deplorable  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
U.S.  Army  that  I  have  ever  had  the  mlsfcr- 
lune  to  observe. 

The  actual  trials  present  vivid  exam- 
ples of  the  miscarriages  of  justicij  which 
can  occur  under  the  present  military  jus- 
tice system,  especially  in  court-martials 
in  which  the  commander  assumes  a  per- 
sonal interest.  The  commanding  general 
who  is  preferring  the  charges  appoints 
the  jury,  the  defense  counsel,  and  the 
prosecutors.  The  accused  may  have  ci- 
vilian counsel  if  he  can  afford  it.  How- 
ever, at  the  very  least,  the  prosecutors 
tind  the  jury  are  men  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  man  who  is  bringing  the 
charges  and  will  later  evaluate  their 
performance  as  officers  and  make  recom- 
mendations on  possible  future  promo- 
tions. The  defense  counsel  does  not  ap- 
plv  to  an  impartial  judge  for  subpenas 
for  witnesses,  but  must  obtain  them  from 
the  prosecutor.  In  these  trials,  the  prose- 
cution refused  to  issue  subpenas  for  two 
witnesses  the  defense  counsel  believed 
VN-ere  e.-sential  to  its  case. 

The  selection  and  composition  of  the 
jury  showed  still  another  defect  in  the 
system.  The  juries  were  heavily  loaded 
with  infantry  and  intelligence  officers. 
When  the  accused  did  exercise  his  op- 
tion and  request  that  one-third  of  the 
jury  be  enlisted  men.  the  commander,  as 
is  usual  practice,  appointed  only  sea- 
soned senior  enlisted  men.  The  po.ssibih- 
ties  of  facing  a  jury  with  a  cross  section 
of  rank  and  attitudes  is  virtually  nonex- 
istence. When  the  jurist  is  challenged  for 
cause,  the  rest  of  the  jury  votes  to  see  if 
he  should  sit  on  the  case. 

In  Bob  Sherill's  book.  '•Mili.ar^•  Masic 
Is  to  Masic  as  Militarj-  Justice  Is  to 
Justice,"  which  I  would  commend  to 
everybody  who  has  time  to  read  the  Con- 
CRESsicNAL  RECORD,  he  points  out  that 
cur  military  justice  is  to  justice  as  mili- 
tar>'  music  is  to  music,  and  he  cites  the 
following  colloquy  from  the  trial: 


Defense  Attorney.  Colonel,  do  you  believe 
in  the  right   to  demonstrate.' 

Colonel.  No. 

Attorney.  Maybe  you  didn't  understand 
my  question.  Let's  forget  about  the  Army 
for  a  moment.  Do  you  believe  that  civilians 
have  the  right  to  express  their  views  in 
peaceful  demonstrations  in  support  or  in  op- 
pcsiilon  to  an  official  policy? 

Colonel.  No. 

MiLTTARY  Judge  (interrupting).  Colonel, 
you  know  the  Constitution  provides  that 
right. 

CoioNEL.  I  don't  care. 

Attorney.  OK.  We'll  challenge  him  for  bias. 

In  a  case  considering  the  propriety  of 
a  demonstration  this  is  considerable  bias. 
The  officers  on  the  jury  voted  to  accept 
this  man  and  the  military  judge  was 
powerless  to  prevent  it. 

This.  I  submit,  is  the  kind  of  Army 
leadership  that  led  to  this  debate. 

The  procedures  outlii.cd  with  exam- 
ples from  these  trials  show  the  many  op- 
portunities for  command  influence  in 
this  case  and  it  was  apparent  from  the 
very  beginning.  Three  article  32  inves- 
tigations were  instituted  until  the  de- 
sired charge  was  returned.  Defence  ef- 
forts were  hampered.  Juries  contained 
friends  of  the  commander.  Harsh  sen- 
tences were  urged  bi.   the  prosecution. 

As  Capt.  Brendan  Sullivan,  one  of  the 
militaiT  defense  counsels,  said  right  after 
the  first  trial: 

If  the  conditlot^s  at  the  stockade  were  a 
scandal  then  the  Army  has  two  scandals  on 
its  hands:  the  stockade  and  the  way  military 
justice  is  applied  here.  In  these  pr.:)ccedings 
it's  been  captains  trying  to  enforce  the  code 
against  »!ie  wishes  oi  majors,  colonels  and  at 
least  one  general.  Whom  do  you  think  the 
odds  favor.' 

The  announcement  of  the  f^rst  de- 
cisions and  sentences  on  February  13 
and  14.  1969.  brought  an  outcry  from 
the  public:  Louis  Osczcpinski  received 
16  years,  at  hard  labor,  Larry  Reidel,  14 
years,  and  Nesrey  Sood.  15  years.  As  the 
public  outcry  continued  and  Congress 
took  notice,  the  convening  authority. 
General  Larsen  and  the  Judge  Advocate 
General  of  the  US.  Army.  General  Hod- 
son  reduced  the  sentence  of  Nesrev  Sood 
to  7.  then  2  years  at  hard  labor.  The  re- 
duction of  the  early  sentences  served  as 
a  cue  for  later  courts-martial  which 
meted  out  much  less  severe  sentences 
to  the  "mutineers."  Command  influence 
was  obvious  as  some  of  the  men  tried 
later  received  sentences  of  15  months  in- 
stead of  15  years.  The  Army  brass  finally 
began  to  realize  what  kind  of  a  lecal 
mess  the  commanding  general  of  the  6th 
Army  had  gotten  them  into. 

I  hope  we  in  the  Congress  contributed 
significantly  to  the  public  pressure  which ■« 
forced  the  reductions  of  these  sentences.  * 
How-ever.    the    military    justice    system 
should  be  .«uch  that  it  is  not  open  to  out- 
side pressure,  be  it  political  or  otherwise. 

When  this  is  the  case  and  courts- 
martial  are  tried  before  an  impartial 
forum,  in  an  adversary  contest  between 
equal  opponents,  there  will  be  no  need 
for  political  pressure.  As  I  said  at  the 
time: 

I  t)€lleve  that  the  evidence  In  this  case 
indicates  very  strongly  that  there  has  been 
passion,  anger,  and  all  the  things  that  should 
be   separated   from   judicial   administration. 
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The  Army  commanders  in  the  6th 
Army  area  had  become  so  sensitive  to 
criticism,  that  when  legitimate  protests 
concerning  the  stockade  system  were 
voiced  in  an  illegal,  but  nonviolent  way. 
they  v.ere  \iewed  as  an  attack  on  the 
whole  system  of  Army  discipline.  They 
fell  compelled  to  crush  this  protest  with 
the  heaviest  charges  available  to  them 
and  make  this  an  example  to  all  others. 
Holding  the  possibility  of  15  years  in 
prison  over  the  head  of  every  enlisted 
man  who  disobeys  an  order,  can  only  be 
described  as  terror  tactics.  In  reality,  as 
some  of  the  recent  cases  concerning 
Vietnam  massacres  have  shown,  there 
a:e  t;mes  when  unthinking  blind  obedi- 
ence to  orders  is  not  to  be  desired.  The 
Mylai  coverup  was  subject  to  the  same 
pressures,  no  doubt.  The  Con  Son  tiger 
cages  lack  of  disclosure  and  the  lack  of 
protest  by  military  personnel  undoubt- 
edly has  been  subjected  to  the  same  kind 
of  harassment  from  inside  the  military. 

The  public  outcry  also  prompted  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  Resor  to  appoint 
the  Special  Civilian  Committee  for  the 
Study  of  the  U.S.  Army  Confinement 
System,  who  made  recommendations,  as 
I  mentioned  earlier.  The  committee  con- 
cluded that  the  problems  of  the  Army's 
operation  of  its  confinement  system  were 
manifold  and  included  the  following: 

An  almost  threefold  increase  in  stockade 
population  between  Januarv  1964  and  March 
1969: 

.\  definite  and  significant  lack  of  ade- 
quate confinement  facilities: 

An  insufficient  effort  to  expand,  construct 
and  modernize  Army  confinement  facilities 
especially  in  the  CONUS; 

A  definite  and  significant  inadequacy  of 
personnel,  officers  and  enlisted  men.  to  ef- 
fectively operate  Army  stockades; 

A  lack  of  sufficient  constructive  programs 
to  successfully  handle,  train,  and  rehabili- 
tate prisoners  for  return  to  mihtary  status 
or  civilian  life;  and 

.\  projected  increase  in  prisoner  popula- 
tion between  1969  and  1975  that  would  ag- 
gravate existing  problems  to  the  point  of 
being  overwhelming  unless  solutions  are 
forthcoming. 

I  would  like  to  insert  into  the  Record 
the  major  conclusions  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  committee  at  this  point,  in- 
cluding their  35  recommendations  for 
upgrading  of  stockades  generally 
throughout  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  seven  recommendations  for  improve- 
ment of  correctional  training  facilities, 
six  recommendations  on  disciplinary  bar- 
racks, three  recommendations  on  regu- 
lation and  control,  and  eight  recom- 
mendations respecting  organization  and 
management: 

Conclusions  and  Recommendation  of 

Committee 

sttmmary  of  major  conclusions 

In  Its  study  and  evaluation  of  the  Army's 
confinement  facilities,  the  Committee  was 
mindful  of  the  stated  objectives  of  the  over- 
all Army  Correction  Program.  Essentially, 
these  objectives  are  corrective  rather  than 
punitive.  The  Committee  was  mindful,  too, 
of  the  Army's  expressed  concern  for  provid- 
ing rehabilitation  and  Incarceration  In  the 
fairest,  most  enlightened  and  most  humane 
manner  possible.  While  there  were  niunerous 
examples  of  superb  leadership  and  dedication 
at  all  levels,  of  sound  organization  principles, 
and  of  maxlnium  utilization  of  resources, 
the  Committee  found  that  the  Army  fell 
short  of  meeting  Its  goals  In  many  respects. 


The  following  conclusions  refer  t-o  these  de- 
ficiencies. 

Stockade  operations  are  hampered  by  seri- 
ous personnel  Inadequacies  in  terms  of  the 
maturity,  training  .ind  exi>erlei:ce  of  assigned 
personnel.  There  are  too  many  officers  and 
enlisted  men  with  little  or  no  training  In 
confinement  or  correctional  work.  Too  many 
custodial  personnel  look  upon  their  assign- 
ment as  undesirable,  boring,  and  unreward- 
ing. And  all  too  many  personnel  are  detailed 
to  temporary  duty  at  stockades  for  short  pe- 
riods, thus  creating  high  tvirnover.  Further, 
Army  stockades  make  very  little  use  of  ci- 
vilian personnel  In  such  fields  as  education, 
social  work  and  counseling. 

The  Committee  considered  the  use  of 
armed  guards  as  supervisors  of  prisoner  work 
details  outside  the  confines  of  stockades  to 
be  a  dancerous  practice 

Permanent  stockade  buildings  are  poorly 
designed  and  have  many  features  which  are 
inconsistent  with  modern  correctional  stand- 
ards. 

Some  temporary  stockade  buildings  are  in 
re.isonably  good  condition:  others  are  in  a 
sad  state  of  repair  Many  temporary  stock- 
ades have  small,  makeshift  and  Inadequate 
facilities  for  programs  and  activities  One 
of  the  most  common  deficiencies  of  tem- 
porary stockades  is  the  lack  of  dayroom 
space  Another  is  the  lack  of  individual  celts 
and  small  bays  Questionable  use  of  fences 
topped  with  barbed  wire  to  divide  enclosures 
into  sub-compounds  was  evident  as  were 
excessive  use  of  wire,  locked  Interior 
cafes  and  manpower  to  prevent  escapes.  Fur- 
ther, most  administrative  and  disciplinary 
segregation  sections  did  not  meet  acceptable 
standards. 

There  is  a  p.iucity  of  complete  and  ac- 
curate statistics  on  the  prisoner  papulation 
of  Army  stockades,  and  an  even  greater  lack 
of  information  on  the  characteristics  of 
prisoners  Practically  all  stockade  prisoners 
are  young  and  many  of  them  are  markedly 
immature  in  their  emotional  make-up.  Judg- 
ment and  self-control.  From  80  to  90  per- 
cent of  them  are  charged  with  or  convicted  of 
absence  without  leave.  However,  there  are 
those  confined  for  drug  addiction,  sex  devi- 
ation and  the  like  who  are  in  need  of  more 
medical,  psychiatric  or  other  Individualized 
treatment  than  they  are  receiving. 

In  many  stockadeo  there  are  too  few  moti- 
vated, trained  and  experienced  NCO's  as- 
signed as  counselors.  In  some  stockades  cotm- 
sellr.g  service  Is  virtually  nonexistent  With 
few  exceptions,  stockades  require  additional 
fully  qualified  professional  counselors  and 
social  workers. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  facing 
stockade  commanders  Is  providing  meaning- 
ful work  for  prisoners.  While  many  com- 
manders are  resourceful  In  this  area,  each 
should  have  the  services  of  at  least  one  civil- 
ian who  is  knowledgeable,  resourceful  and 
experienced  In  developing  work  projects  ap- 
propriate for  facilities  with  a  rapid  turnover 
of  unskilled  labor.  Commanders,  too,  have 
need  of  stafT  members  trained  and  skUled 
in  developing  vocational  training  aind  occu- 
pational therapy  activities,  and  recreational 
programs. 

Adequate  psychiatric  services  are  lacking 
in  practically  all  stockades,  and  there  is  wide 
disparity  In  the  amount  of  other  medical 
.assistance  available.  But  the  failure  to 
provide  adequate  psychiatric  services  Is  the 
more  serious.  Emotionally  disturbed  and 
physically  sick  prisoners  need  more  atten- 
tion than  Is  now  provided. 

In  many  Instances,  prisoners  In  discipli- 
nary segregation  are  not  receiving  even  the 
15  minutes  of  dally  exercise  required  by  reg- 
ulations. The  exercise  period  for  such 
prisoners  should  be  increased.  The  Com- 
mittee concludes,  too.  that  the  present  re- 
stricted diet  for  men  in  disciplinary  segrega- 
tion Is  overly-severe  and  should  be  discon- 
tinued 

While  the  Committee  was  most  favorably 


impressed  with  the  Army's  Correctional 
Training  Facility,  it  concurs  with  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  commander  of  that  in- 
stallation that  the  program  be  broadened  to 
include  Military  Occupational  Specialty 
iMOSi  training  and  additional  research. 
F\irther.  those  trainees  scheduled  for  ad- 
ministrative separation  should  live  apart 
from  those  to  be  restored  to  duty. 

At  the  Army's  Disciplinary  Barracks,  the 
Committee  found  a  competent  staff  whose 
primary  interest  was  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  prisoners  lodged  there  Their  efforts  In 
this  regard  would  be  ereatly  enhanced  by 
giving  the  Commandant  authority  to  with- 
hold execution  of  punitive  discharges  and  to 
suspend  forfeitures  of  piy.  The  prisoner  em- 
plovTnent  program  could  be  expanded,  too. 
by  using  a  work-release  program  similar  to 
that  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons.  And 
last,  but  not  least,  the  renovation  and  mod- 
ernization of  the  Disciplinary  Barracks'  old 
facilities  should  he  continued. 

The  Committee  was  cognizant  of  the  re- 
quirements imposed  on  the  Army  to  pro- 
tect meticulously  the  rights  of  those  incar- 
cerated. In  doing  so.  however.  Judicial  re- 
view occasions  prolonged  delays  These  delays 
are  costly  to  the  Army,  and  sometimes  un- 
just to  the  prisoner.  Another  cause  of  con- 
cern is  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  dealing 
with  soldiers  recently  apprehended  for  AWOL 
or  other  offense  All  too  frequently  the  dis- 
position of  these  men.  particularly  at  Special 
Processing  Detachments,  is  dependent  on  the 
subjective  judgment  of  young  and  ii. expe- 
rienced officers 

It  Is  clear  that  the  Army  is  Justifiably  con- 
cerned with  the  confinement  of  offenders.  But 
it  Is  not  so  evident  that  there  is  as  much  con- 
cern for  the  prevention  of  offensee.  Could  the 
Army  do  a  better  Job  of  rapidly  identifying 
the  unfit  and  unsuitable,  and  dlscliarglng 
them  before  the  offense  Is  committed?  The 
Committee  feels  such  Is  the  case.  And  could 
the  Army  show  more  concern  for  the  innum- 
erable problems  of  the  young  enlistee  or  in- 
ductee who  fully  intends  to  serve  honofably 
but  Is  apt  to  go  AWOL  impulsively?  Oounfiel- 
Ing  by  trained  Junior  officers  and  NCO's  at  the 
company  level  during  the  first  few  months  of 
training  would  pay  large  dividends. 

The  Committee's  studies  and  observations 
lead  to  the  beUef  that  the  problems  of  the 
.Army  Correction  Program  are  so  broad,  com- 
plex and  delicate  that  substantial  changes  in 
organization  are  required  to  coi>e  wTth  them. 
A  well-balanced  formula  of  centralized  con- 
trol of  a  decentralized  system  should  be  prac- 
ticed to  yield  continuity,  coordination  and 
uniformity.  Authority  and  responslblhty  for 
the  management,  control  and  treatment  ol 
military  offenders  should  be  vested  In  a  sep- 
arate oorrectlonal  command  at  the  higbeet 
possible  level.  Related  organization  changes 
should  be  made  at  Army  area  and  post  levels. 
Further,  to  enhance  the  opportunity  for  a 
realistic  factual  base  Ion  policy  decisions,  the 
Committee  concludee  the  Army  has  need  of 
an  advisory  committee  on  research  and  sta- 
tistics of  correctional  administrators,  statis- 
ticians and  researchers.  It  Is  recommended, 
too,  that  a  civilian  committee  of  exp)erienc«d 
correctional  administrators  be  established  to 
serve  in  a  consult*Lnt  capmclty  to  the  Army 
Oorrectlonal  Command. 

RECOMMEND.^TIONS 

In  furtherance  of  the  above  conclusions, 
the  Committee  makes  the  following  recom- 
mendations: 

Stockadcf: 

1.  It  is  recommended  that  the  'Fort  Knox 
Stockade  Plan"  be  replaced  for  al!  future 
construction  by  a  new  approved  plan  mor« 
consistent  with  contemporary  correctional 
and  confinement  concepts.   (9  ff..  14)  = 


-Figures  m  parentheses  following  each 
recommendation  denote  page  numbers  w-here 
subject  material  Is  covered  and  recommen- 
dation is  repeated  in  the  report. 
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2.  It  IS  recommended  that  the  arbitrary 
space  limitation  on  overixU  capacity  of  250 
square  feet  per  prisoner  be  removed  and  thai 
more  realistic  criteria  be  established  for  the 
allo»-ance  of  space  in  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  new  permanent   stockades.    (12 

IT..  141 

3.  It  is  recommended  that  all  temporary 
structures  now  converted  to  stockade  use  In 
CONUS  be  replaced  with  modern  specially 
deelgned  facUiiies.  tl2  3..  14) 

4  It  Is  recommended  that  In  planning 
new  modern  stockade  facilities  careful  con- 
alderaiion  be  given  to  flexibility  in  both  uses 
und  capacities  to  accommodate  changing 
needs  brought  about  by  fluctuations  In  the 
numbers  of  men  In  the  Army.  The  reorga- 
nization proposals  In  chapter  VI.  If  Imple- 
mented, will  affect  faclUty  planning— espe- 
cially when  the  regional  concept  Is  being  de- 
veloped   1 9  IT  .  11) 

5.  It  is  recommended  that  the  practice  of 
using  .irmed  grunrds  as  supervisors  on  work 
details  outside  the  confines  of  the  stockades 
be  discontinued.  (16fT..  24) 

6  It  Is  recommended  that  appropriate  steps 
be  taken  to  Insure  that  the  staffing  pattern 
provided  for  by  Table  of  Organization  and 
Equipment  l»-500a  Is  placed  In  effect  at  the 
earliest  possible  date.  Commands  responsible 
for  the  operntion  of  stockades  should  be 
given  deadline  dates  by  which  time  such  fa- 
cllltie!!  will  be  fully  and  appropriately  staffed. 
122-24) 

7.  It  Is  recommended  that  whatever  steps 
are  necessary  be  taken  to  Insure  that  per- 
sonnel assigned  to  stockades  are  equipped  in 
terms  of  training,  experience  and  maturity 
for  the  task  of  supervising  and  participating 
In  the  rehabilitation  of  Army  prisoners.  The 
practice  of  assigning  immature  soldiers  as 
prisoner  guards  without  any  specific  train- 
ing for  such  an  assignment  and  for  a  rela- 
tively short  period  of  time  has  contributed 
greativ  to  the  Army's  confinement  problems 
(16  ff'.  24) 

8.  It  is  recommended  that  the  military 
personnel  turnover  among  stockade  staff  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum  by  maximum  stabili- 
zation of  tours  of  duty.  Personnel  assigned 
to  stockades  should  be  assigned  for  a  normal 
tour  of  duty.  This  la  especially  a  problem 
in  the  Continental  United  States  where  many 
personnel  assigned  to  stockades  may  spend 
only  from  a  few  weeks  to  a  few  months  at 
such  assignment    (19.  24) 

9.  It  Is  recommended  that  the  work  sched- 
ule on  personnel  on  stockade  staff*  be  «lm!lar 
to  and  involve  no  longer  time  than  that  Im- 
posed on  other  post  personnel.  The  Com- 
mittee feels  that  the  nervous  strain,  anxiety 
and  tension  Involved  In  assignment  tn  stock- 
ades are  greater  than  other  post  duty.  (21.  24) 

10  It  Is  recommended  that  civilians  be 
emploved  in  the  operation  of  stockades 
wherever  appropriate,  thus  providing  for 
greater  continuity  In  the  administration 
and  operation  of  stockades.  Civilians  can 
readily  be  used  In  many  positions  In  stock- 
ades verv  probably  at  a  lower  cost  *o  the  gov- 
ernment than  through  the  utilization  of  mil- 
liarv  personnel.  i22.  24) 

11.  It  Is  recommended  that  there  be  an  in- 
crease In  the  number  of  Re?er\e  and  or 
National  Guard  units  whose  mission  Is  the 
treatment  and  custody  of  prisoners  in  con- 
finement Such  a  policy  would  Insure  the 
ready  availability  of  txalned  personnel  wher- 
ever the  strength  of  the  armed  forces  is  sub- 
stantlallv  Increased.  (21.241 

12.  It  is  recommended  that  a  training  pro- 
gram be  provided  to  insure  that  all  per- 
sonnel assigned  to  stockade  duty  have  appro- 
priate trairilng.  For  enlisted  personnel  com- 
ing in  contact  with  prisoners,  the  correc- 
tional MOS  (950)  should  be  mandatory.  (19 
ff..24) 

a.  Additionally  an  ongoing  inservlce  train- 
ing program  should  be  provided  to  insure 
that  all  personn?!  are  fully  trained  and  work 
as  a  team.   A  variety   of   training  resources 


and  devices  are  available.  Including  mental 
health  personnel  assigned  to  base  hospitals, 
nearby  colleges  or  universities,  state  operated 
correctional  facilities,  and  the  U.S.  Bureau 
of  Prisons 

b.  Provide  travelling  teams  of  trainers  who 
would  go  from  stockade  to  stockade  con- 
ducting special  Intensive  staff  development 
training  for  all  personnel  assigned  to  stock- 
ade operations. 

c.  Make  it  possible  for  persons  assigned  to 
stockades  to  participate  in  professional  meet- 
ings where  they  could  learn  of  and  discuss 
rehabilitative  techniques  in  general  use  In 
civilian  confinement  facilities. 

d.  Provide  specialized  training  as  appropri- 
ate for  personnel  such  as  counselors,  social 
workers,  and  key  supervisory  and  administra- 
tive personnel 

13.  It  is  recommended  that  consideration 
be  given  to  the  establishment  of  a  correc- 
tional training  academy  at  Fort  Riley  or  Fort 
Leavenworth  to  supplement  the  training  pro- 
grams now  being  conducted  at  Fort  Gordon. 
(21.  25) 

14.  It  Is  recommended  that  consideration 
be  i^iven  to  developing  ways  and  means  fur 
coordinating  the  correctional  and  confine- 
ment training  programs  In  all  the  services  in 
the  Defense  Establishment.  (21.  25) 

15.  It  Is  recommended  that  prisoners  re- 
quiring continuing  psychiatric  or  medical 
management  and  treatment  or  extended 
diagnostic  procedures  not  be  confined  in 
stockades,  and  that  other  appropriate  facili- 
ties be  provided  at  each  {xjst.  It  seemed  to 
the  Committee  that  provision  for  a  security 
ward  in  the  post  hospital  would  be  a  reason- 
able and  feasible  solution  to  the  problem. 
(28.  30) 

16.  It  Is  recommended  that  sufficient 
trained  counselors  be  made  available  in  all 
stockades  to  permit  counseling  services  to  be 
provided  In  accordance  with  Technical  Bul- 
letin 36.  Office  of  The  Provost  Marshal  Gen- 
eral. (31  ff..43) 

17.  It  Is  recommended  that  appropriate 
training  be  provided  for  counselors  before 
they  are  assigned  to  such  duty,  and  that  an 
ongoing  inservlce  training  program  for  coun- 
selors be  established.  (32  ff.,  45) 

18  It  Is  recommended  that  provisions  be 
made  for  professional  direction  of  the  coun- 
seling services.  In  the  larger  stockades  such 
services  should  be  under  the  direction  of  a 
commissioned  officer,  preferably  one  with  a 
background  in  the  behavioral  sciences.  Addi- 
tionally, more  leadership  in  this  area  should 
be  exercised  by  Army  commands.  (33,  45) 

19.  It  is  recommended  that  work  details 
otitslde  the  enclosure  of  the  stockades  be  en- 
couraged, and  that  the  use  of  armed  guards 
on   such   details  be  eliminated.    (33   ff..  45) 

20.  It  Is  recommended  that  legal  changes 
be  made.  If  necessary,  to  permit  comming- 
ling of  prisoner  classification  In  work  details. 
(33.45) 

21.  It  is  recommended  that  in  each  stock- 
ade with  150  or  more  prisoners  civilian  ad- 
ministrative and  technical  personnel  be  em- 
ployed or  assigned  to  as.slst  in  the  develop- 
meiit  of  work  programs.  (34.  45) 

22.  It  is  recommended  that  the  Army  put 
forth  a  contlnulne  effort  to  find  ways  to  make 
greater  use  of  the  resources  of  Federal  Prison 
Industries.  Inc..  In  developing  work  oppor- 
tunities for  stockade  prisoners.   (34,  45) 

23.  It  Is  recommer.ded  that  there  be  con- 
tinuous coverage  In  each  stockade  by  medical 
d'^c^ors.  corpsmen.  and  related  emergency 
medical  end  para-medic ■•1  .services.  (34.  45) 

24.  It  Is  recommended  that  the  Army  pro- 
vide as  much  psychological  and  psychiatric 
clinical  service  as  good  professional  stand- 
ards call  fcr  m  each  stockade.  In  most  Instal- 
lations the  Committee  believes  that  such 
services  are  inadequate.   (34-35.  45) 

25.  It  Is  rer;-mmended  that  the  cells  or 
rooms  provided  for  administrative  Fegrega- 
tlon  be  adequately  secured,  but  that  they 
not  be  so  designed  and  equipped  as  to  take 


on  the  character  and  atmosphere  of  places 
of  punishment.  (36,  45) 

26.  It  Is  recommended  that  cells  for  ad- 
ministrative or  disciplinary  segregation  either 
be  brought  up  to  the  standards  set  forth  In 
Army  regulations  or  that  their  use  be  aban- 
doned. (36.  45) 

27.  It  is  recommended  that  administrative 
segregation  not  be  used  as  a  lesser  form  of 
punishment  but  only  for  the  protection  of 
the  prisoner,  or  for  the  safety  and  good  order 
of  the  stockade,  or  during  the  period  required 
for  the  preliminary  investigation  of  a  case. 
It  is  further  recommended  that  all  cases  In 
admlaistrative  segregation  be  subject  to  con- 
tinuing review  by  the  Commanding  Officer 
of  the  confinement  facility  with  a  view  to 
reducing  the  use  of  these  facilities  to  a  mini- 
mum. (36.  45) 

28.  It  Is  recommended  that  a  mature,  ex- 
perienced NCO  be  in  Immediate  charge  of 
the  administrative  and  dlscipllnarv-  segrega- 
tion cell  sections  at  all  times.  It  is  further 
recommended  that  professional  personnel 
such  as  physicians,  chaplains,  and  counselors 
give  special  attention  to  prisoners  confined 
therein  and  that  administrative  authorities 
see  to  it  that  all  needed  profe.=sional  services 
are  provided    (35  ff..  45) 

29.  It  Is  recommended  that  a  study  In 
depth  be  made  in  all  stockades  to  evaluate 
the  use  being  made  of  disciplinary  segrega- 
Uon  and  poeslble  alternatives.  Related  to 
such  a  study  there  should  be  an  analysis  of 
the  use  of  deprivation  of  privileges  as  a  dis- 
ciplinary measure.  (38  ff..  46 1 

30  It  is  recommended  that  the  restricted 
diet  in  disciplinary  segregation  be  abolished 
and  that  the  regular  ration  be  served  in 
amounts  consistent  with  the  sedentary  con- 
dition of  the  prisoners,  but  In  no  case  less 
than  2100  calories  per  day.    (38-39.  46) 

31.  It  Is  recommended  that  the  amount 
of  physical  exercise  outside  the  cell  for  men 
In  disciplinary  segregation  be  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Correctional  Officer,  but  that 
it  not  be  restricted  to  less  than  1  hour  in 
each  24  hour  period.  (38.  46) 

32.  It  is  recommended  that  the  post  educa- 
tional centers  be  made  responsible  for  the 
educational  needs  of  the  men  in  the  stock- 
ades, and  that  funds  and  resources  be  spe- 
cially allocated  for  this  purpose.   (40  ff.,  46) 

33.  It  is  recommended  that  the  library 
services  at  the  stockades  be  enlarged  and 
strengthened.  (43.  46) 

34  It  Is  recommended  that  the  Frankfurt 
Stockade  be  deactivated,  without  waiting  for 
the  completion  of  the  new  stockade  In 
Fuerth.  Germany,  and  prisoners  at  the 
Frankfurt  Stockade  be  transferred  to  the 
Mannheim  Stockade  as  soon  as  that  stockade 
can  accommodate  them  without  overcrowd- 
ing. (55.  57) 

35,  It  Is  recommended  that  the  Nuernberg 
Stockade  be  deactivated,  without  waiting 
for  the  completion  of  the  new  stockade  in 
Fuerth.  Germany,  and  prisoners  at  the 
Nuernberg  Stockade  be  transferred  to  the 
Mannheim  Stockade  as  soon  as  that  stockade 
can  accommodate  them  without  overcrowd- 
ing. (55-57) 

Ccrrcctional    training    facility 

1.  It  is  recommended  that  the  Correctional 
Training  Facility  be  continued  with  no  fun- 
damental changes  In  Its  basic  philosophy, 
policy  and  mission,  or  in  the  program  of 
military  and  motivational  training  by  which 
it  seeks  to  accomplish  its  mission.  It  is  rec- 
ommended that  continuous  analysis  and  ap- 
praisal of  its  program  and  procedures  be 
carried  on  with  a  view  to  determining  how 
they  can  be  Improved,  especially  in  the  direc- 
tion of  meeting  the  needs  of  the  individual 
trainee.  (60,72) 

2.  It  is  recommended  that  the  Research 
a"d  Evaluation  Division  (Provisional)  of  the 
CorrecMonal  Training  Facility  be  provided 
with  funds  for  equipment  and  personnel  to 
enable  It  to  conduct  research  of  value  not 
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only  to  the  Correctional  Training  Facility, 
but  also  the  Army,  other  Armed  Services, 
governmental  agencies,  and  civilian  Institu- 
tions and  agencies  that  are  concerned  with 
problems  of  confinement  and  corrections.  The 
Division  should  be  enabled  particularly  to 
provide  expeditiously  complete  and  accurate 
data  by  which  the  effectiveness  of  the  Cor- 
rectional Training  Facility's  operations  and 
the  Army's  total  program  of  dealing  with  mil- 
itary offenders  can  be  appraised.   (65,  71) 

3.  It  is  recommended  that  the  command- 
ers of  all  stockades  and  other  facilities  which 
transfer  mtrL  to  the  Correctional  Training 
Facility  maintain  close  liaison  with  that 
Facility,  in  the  order  that  their  selections 
of  those  to  be  transferred  will  be  made  with 
full  knowledge  of  the  Facility's  capabilities 
and  operations.  (68,  70.  71) 

4.  It  Is  recommended  that  the  Comman- 
dant of  the  United  States  Disciplinary  Bar- 
racks be  authorized  to  withhold  the  execu- 
tion of  punitive  discharges  in  order  that, 
among  other  benefits,  more  men  may  be 
transferred  from  the  Disciplinary  Barracks 
to  the  Correctional  Training  Facility  as 
trainees  to  prospective  restoration  to  duty. 
(68,  711 

5.  It  is  recommended  that  necessary  funds 
and  jjersonnel  be  made  available  to  the  Cor- 
rectional Training  Facility  to  conduct  a 
structured  and  well -staffed  program  for  re- 
fresher training  of  trainees  with  military 
occupational  specialties  and  for  training  oi 
others  for  MOS  qualification  as  an  integral 
port  of  the  entire  training  program.  ( 70,  71 ) 

6.  It  Is  recommended  that  the  Command- 
er of  the  Correction  Training  Facility  be  au- 
thorized to  separate.  In  living  quarters  and 
in  all  activities,  men  being  processed  ad- 
ministratively for  separation  as  unsuitable 
or  unfit  from  the  men  undergoing  training 
for  restoration  to  duty.  ( 70.  71  > 

7.  It  Is  recommended  that  the  Army  as  a 
whole  accept  the  Correctional  Training  Fa- 
cility as  an  essential  element  of  the  Army's 
prorgam  to  conserve  all  possible  manpower. 
Commanders  and  other  personnel  of  units 
to  which  the  trainees  restored  to  duty  are 
assigned  should  receive  and  treat  them  as 
soldiers  who  have  been  officially  given  honor- 
able status  and  are  entitled  to  the  quality 
pf  leadership  that  is  the  right  of  all  soldiers. 
(70,  71) 

Disciplinary  "barracks 

1.  It  Is  recommended  that  a  work-release 

program  for  selected  prisoners,  similar  to 
those  operated  by  federal,  state  and  coimty 
Institutions,  be  studied  and  implemented. 
(97ff..99) 

2.  It  is  recommended  that  the  Disciplinary 
Barracks'  pre-release  and  after-care  program 
be  encouraged  and  expanded.   (84,  09) 

3.  It  Is  recommended  that  the  Comman- 
dant of  the  Disciplinary  Barracks  be  dele- 
gn*ed  authority  to  suspend  all  or  a  portion 
of  forfeitures  of  pay  and  to  withhold  execu- 
tion of  punitive  discharges.  This  recommen- 
dation is  made  in  the  belief  that  such  au- 
thority carefully  administered  would  be  a 
powerful  morale  factor,  and  would  facilitate 
rehabilitation  and  produce  an  Incentive  for 
restoration  to  duty.  This  wou'd  be  completely 
possible  if  the  Commandant  were  authorized 
to  withhold  execution  of  a  punitive  discharge 
until  completion  cf  sentence.  It  is  noted  that 
the  Department  of  the  N.avy  now  follows  a 
procedure  under  which  the  execution  of  a 
punitive  discharge  is  stayed  until  an  Indi- 
vidual is  released  from  confinement  for  sep- 
aration   (911) 

4  It  Is  reeommenilocl  that  p.arole  cf  prLs- 
oners  be  utilized  to  a  greater  degree.  In  line 
v.-lth  the  kn'^wledge  that  the  chances  of  a 
man  succeeding  nf*^er  release  are  enhanced 
if  he  Is  under  s'rict  and  helpful  parole  su- 
pervision   (IV29,  85.  99) 

5.  It  Ls  recommenied  that  the  reassign- 
ment and  transfer  of  senior  officers  cf  the 
Disciplinary  Barracks  be  staggered  so  that 
continuity  of  policies  and  operating  proce- 
dures is  not  disrupted.  ( 79.  99 ) 


6.  It  Is  recommended  that  more  funds  be 
provided  the  Disciplinary  Barracks  to  con- 
tinue its  program  of  renovation  and  mod- 
ernization of  the  Institution's  old  facilities. 
(80,  ff..  99) 

Regulation  and  control 

1.  It  Is  recommended  that  a  limit  by  law 
or  regulation  be  placed  on  the  amount  of 
time  a  case  can  be  held  for  final  review. 
(101-103) 

2.  It  Is  reconmiended  that  prisoners  await- 
ing trial  and  those  adjudged  be  given  an  op- 
portunity to  waive  their  rights  to  be  kept 
separated  from  sentenced  prisoners,  or  that 
the  law  or  regulation  requiring  separation  be 
changed.  (101,  103) 

3.  It  Is  recommended  that  oversight  and 
control  of  Special  Processing  Detachments 
be  placed  In  the  Office  of  The  Provost  Marshal 
General.  (103  ff.,  105) 

Organi^^ation  and  management 

1.  It  is  recommended  that  the  Army  take 
steps  to  review  its  standards,  criteria  and 
procedures  for  induction  and  enlistment 
with  a  view  to  initiating  new  screening 
methods  aimed  at  eliminating  at  the  point 
of  intake  a  larger  proportion  of  men  unsuit- 
able for  service.  (109-110) 

2.  It  is  recommended  that  the  Army  pro- 
vide trained  counselors  In  every  company- 
sized  unit  containing  substantial  numbers  of 
young,  first-term  soldiers.  In  addition,  spe- 
cial training  in  counseling  techniques  for 
senior  noncommissioned  officers  and  company 
officers  should   be  provided.    (110) 

3.  It  Is  recommended  that  the  Army  re- 
examine Its  policies  and  procedures  for  the 
apprehension  of  deserters  and  AWOL's,  and 
that  consideration  be  given  to  a  stepped-up 
campaign  of  apprehension.  1 110-111 ) 

4.  It  Is  recommended  that  an  Army  Cor- 
rectional Command  with  substantial  inde- 
pendent status  be  established  under  the 
Office  of  The  Provost  Marshal  General,  to  be 
headed  by  a  general  officer,  who  would  have 
under  his  direction  all  personnel  and  all  ac- 
tivities— ether  than  those  of  a  Judicial  na- 
ture— concerned  with  the  supervision,  man- 
agement, confinement  and  correction  of  Army 
personnel  charged  with  or  convicted  of  vio- 
lations of  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Jus- 
tice. (The  recommended  organization  struc- 
ture is  shown  in  figure  VI  1.)    (113.  115) 

5.  It  Is  recommended  that  there  be  estab- 
lished regional  correctional  training  facil- 
ities for  all  offenders  with  sentences  in  ex- 
cess of  30  days.  (114-115) 

6.  It  is  recommended  that  a  new  organi- 
zational pattern  for  the  management  of  mili- 
tary offenders  at  Army  posts  be  authorized 
ami  established  as  soon  as  the  Army  Correc- 
tional Command  becomes  operational.  This 
envisions  the  establishment  of  a  new  com- 
mand position  of  correctional  marshal  at 
each  post  in  Continental  United  States 
which  maintains  a  stockade  and  a  special 
nrocessing  detachment.  (See  Figure  VI. 1) 
(114.  115) 

7.  It  is  recommended  that  the  Office  of 
The  Provost  Marshal  General  continue  to 
conduct  frequent  Inspections  of  the  overseas 
stockades  to  Insure  that  their  management 
and  the  control  and  treatment  of  their  popu- 
lation are  consistent  with  the  management, 
control  and  treatment  In  stockades  within 
the  United  States  (115) 

8.  It  Is  recommended  that  a  civilian  com- 
mittee of  expierlenced  correctional  adminis- 
trators be  established  to  serve  in  a  consult- 
ant capacity  to  the  Army  Correctional  Com- 
mand. (115) 

Research  and  statistics 

1.  It  Is  recommended  that  the  Army  take 
steps  to  Implement  and  make  operational 
the  specially  designed  information  system 
(WAMPOIS)  concerning  military  offenders 
to  provide  essential  data  to  the  decision 
makers  and  administrative  personnel  of  the 
system.   (117) 

2.  It  is  recommended  that  the  Army  ap- 


point an  Advisory  Committee  on  Military 
Offender  Research  and  StaUstics,  composed 
of  a  balanced  mixture  of  Army  correctional 
administrators,  statisticians,  correctional 
researchers  from  advanced  civil  systems,  and 
specialists  in  computerized  information  sys- 
tem c'eslgn.  (117  ff..  118) 

The  committee  foimd  major  defi- 
ciencies in  the  confinement  system  In- 
cluding, in  too  many  cases,  inadequate 
training  and  screening  of  personnel,  in- 
adequate information  on  the  problems 
and  background  of  the  prisoners  and 
treatment  of  their  problems,  and  inade- 
quate training,  vFork  programs,  and  fa- 
cilities for  the  prisoners. 

The  appeal  process  has  finally  yielded 
a  more  appropriate  charge  and  sentence 
for  those  involved  in  the  incident  on  Oc- 
tober 14,  1968.  The  opinion  of  the  Court 
of  Mnitarj'  Review  in  the  first  case  that 
came  before  it  is  revealing  for  its 
straightforward  assertion  that  neither 
on  points  of  law  nor  sufficiency  of  fact 
does  the  evidence  in  the  cases  support 
the  mutiny  convictions.  Its  reads  in 
parti 

Reversal  of  the  principal  offense  charged 
is  required  as  a  matter  of  law  by  reason  of 
trial  Judge  error.  Reversal  Is  also  required  as 
a  matter  of  lact  for  each  of  the  cases. 

I  wish  to  enter  the  entire  opinion  in 
the  Record  at  this  time  for  each  of  the 
cases  1 
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Review.  Washington,  D.C. 

Before  Porcella.  Bailey  and  Hagopian, 
Appellate  Military  Judges. 

Dated,  Filed  and  entered.  Clerk  of  Court, 
U.S.  Army  Court  of  Military  Review.  June  16. 
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United  States  v.  Private  (E-1)  Nesery  D. 
Sood.  US,  56-827-338.  SSAN:  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
U.S.  Army,  Si>ecial  Processing  Detachment. 
Presidio  of  San  Francisco.  California  94129. 

General  Court-Martial  Convened  by  Head- 
quarters Sixth  United  States  Army.  Presidio 
of  San  Francisco.  California  (O.  R.  Robinson, 
Military  Judge) 

Sentence  adjudged  13  February  1969.  Ap- 
proved sentence:  Dishonorable  discharge, 
forfeiture  of  all  pay  and  allowances,  and  con- 
finement at  hard  labor  for  7  years  (By  Action 
of  The  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  Army 
dtd  18  March  1969,  CHL  reduced  to  two 
years) . 

Appellate  Council  for  the  Accused:  Paul 
N.  Holvonlk.  Esquire.  Cpl.  Paul  C.  Saunders. 
JAOC. 

Appellate  Council  for  the  United  States: 
Cpt.  Salvatore  A.  Romano.  JAGC:  Cpt.  David 
K.  Promme,  JAOC:  MaJ.  Edwin  P.  Waslnger, 
JAOC:  Col.  T.  Bryant.  JAGC. 

OPINION    OF    THE    COURT 

Hagopian,  Judge. 

The  api>ellant  was  charged.  In  conjunction 
with  twenty-six  co-acctised,  with  the  offense 
of  mutiny  which  allegedly  occurred  on  14 
October  1968  at  the  Preside  Stockade.  Presi- 
dio of  San  Francisco.  California. 

He  pleaded  not  guilty  at  the  trial  below 
but  was  convicted  by  general  court-martial 
for  the  offense  of  mutiny  In  violation  of  Arti- 
cle 94.  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice, 
10  VS.C.  I  894. 

The  trial  lasted  six  days  and  on  13  Janu- 
ary I969!>he  was  sentenced  to  dishonorable 
discharge,  to  a  term  of  confinement  for  15 
years  and  to  accessory  punishments.  At  the 
first  level  of  apfjellate  review,  the  convening 
authority,  on  17  March  1969.  reduced  the 
sentence  by  approving  a  lesser  sentence  of 
dishonorable  discharge  and  a  term  of  con- 
finement for  7  ve?.rs  and  accessory  punish- 
ments. The  following  day.  18  March  1969. 
The  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  Army 
invoked   his   statutory   authority    [10   U.S.C. 
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%  874)  and  reduced  the  lerm  of  confinement 
to  a  period  of  two  years.  The  appellant's 
c.'.se  Is  now  before  this  Court  on  autoni.Uic 
tippeUaie  review.  Article  66.  C^de.  supra.  10 
use    §  866 

Fo".c\ving  the  lengthy  tri.il  helow.  appel- 
l.\!e  deiense  counsel  urges  eishteen  p.s.'icn- 
menis  oi  error  together  with  an  argument 
on  sentence  appropn.iteness  for  our  appel- 
late consideration.  Each  errur  .u-slgned  is  not 
rel.ited  here  because  our  di^-posiUon  today 
renders  some  of  them  moot.  Some  of  the  er- 
rors .<isslgned  are  without  merit  and  others 
warrant  discussion.  Apart  from  our  consid- 
eration of  the  errors  assigned,  the  Congress 
has  charged  this  Court  which  u  created  with 
the  grave  independent  responoibUity  of  de- 
termining the  correctness,  both  in  law  and 
in  fact,  o:  the  appellant's  conviction  and  his 
sentence  Arlcle  66.  Cade,  supra.  10  US.C. 
J  866. 

STATEMENT     OF     FACTS 

On  11  October  1968.  a  prisoner  m  the  post 
stockade.  Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  was  shot 
and  killed  by  a  guard  when  the  prisoner  at- 
tempted to  escape  from  a  work  detail.  That 
evening  the  aroused  prisoners  protested  the 
killing  and  a  disturbance  ensued.  On  the 
same  evening.  Captain  Lamont.  the  confine- 
ment officer,  addressed  the  prisoners,  as  did 
Sergeant  Woodrins  the  stockade  provost  ser- 
geant and  quieted  them  by  giving  the  In- 
mates an  explanation  of  the  shooting.  Scores 
of  complaints  of  abuse  had  been  previously 
lodged  against  the  guards;  complaints  of  ra- 
cial abuse,  complaints  of  inadequate  rations, 
complaints  of  overcrowding  and  sanitary 
conditions.  In  short,  tension  in  the  stockade 
was  running  high  on  several  days  next  pre- 
ceding the  date  of  the  alleged  mutiny. 

On  14  October  1968,  a  formation  was  held 
at  the  Stockade.  Presidio.  San  Francisco  for 
the  purpos«  of  assigning  prisoners  to  work 
details  and  for  sick  c.tll  The  formanon  con- 
sisted of  approximately  80  to  90  prisoners. 
When  th«  first  name  for  sick  call  w.«  called 
by  the  sergeant  in  charge,  approximately  25 
to  30  prisoners  left  the  formation  en  mass, 
and  proceeded  to  a  grassy  area  within  the 
stockade  walls  where  they  sat  in  a  circle.  The 
appellant  was  in  this  group  of  prisoners.  As 
thev  left  the  formation,  the  prisoners  were 
chanting  and  singing  "Freedom,  freedom,  we 
want  freedom'  ;  "We  Shall  Overcome.  "  While 
sitting  In  the  circle  the  prisoners  continued 
the  chanting,  saying  In  unison:  "We  want 
Colonel  Ford  .  the  Provost  Marshal:  "We  want 
Lamont",  the  confinement  officer:  "We  want 
Terence  Hallinan",  an  attorney:  "We  want 
Glass":  and  ""We  want  the  press.'"  The  arms 
of  the  prisoners  were  linked  and  some  held 
their  fingers  In  a  "V  '. 

Captain  Lamont  arrived  at  the  stockade 
shortly  thereafter  and  was  informed  as  to 
what  had  taken  place.  After  calling  the  pro- 
vost marshal.  Captain  Lamont  conferred 
with  the  provost  marshal  operations  officer 
about  getting  extra  manpower  to  "cope  with 
the  situation"  The  provost  marshal  opera- 
tions officer  also  made  arrangements  to  get 
a  photographer. 

A  company  of  about  75  military  policemen 
arrived,  dressed  in  helmets,  web  gear  and 
carrying  night  sticks  Plre  trucks  also  arrived 
on  the  scene.  After  the  military  policemen 
were  in  place.  Captain  Lamont  then  ap- 
proached the  group  of  prisoners  and  directed 
a  photographer  in  taking  pictures  for  pur- 
poses of  Identifying  the  members  of  the 
group  Captain  Lamont.  standing  approxi- 
mately five  feet  from  the  group  then  asked 
the  prisoners  for  their  attention  and  began 
reading  the  discussion  of  mutiny  from  the 
Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice.  At  this 
point  prisoner  Pawlowskl  stood  up  and  ad- 
dressed Captain  Lamont  and  informed  him 
that  he  wanted  to  read  a  list  of  grievances  to 
him.  The  group  of  prisoners  became  quiet. 
Prisoner  Pawlowskl  said: 

'•  'Captain  Lamont,  we  want  the  elimination 
of  all  shotgtin-type  details  here  at  the  stock- 


ade ,  then  he  said,  'Two  we  want  a  p.>ycho- 
logical  evaluation  of  all  custodial  staff,  peo- 
ple who  work  here  at  the  stockade,  prior  to 
tlieir  being  allowed  to  work  here:  imd  three, 
u  e  want  improved  saniiatic  n  facilities'  ". 

.\fter  listening  to  three  grievances  Captain 
Lamont  again  asked  the  group  fcr  their  at- 
tention repeating  the  request  two  or  three 
times  He  then  attempted  to  read  the  mutiny 
discussion  agviin  but  could  not  be  heard  or 
understood.  Both  Captain  Lamont  and 
Prisoner  Pawlowskl  were  talking  at  the  same 
time.  Captain  Lamont  continued  in  his  at- 
tempts to  get  the  group's  attention  and  as 
he  began  reading  from  the  Code  the  chanting 
bv  the  group  started  again.  As  the  captain 
raised  his  voice  to  be  heard,  the  chanting 
rose  louder. 

Frustrated  in  his  attempts  to  gain  the  at- 
tention of  the  group  and  in  reading  the 
muulny  discu^ion.  Captain  Lamont  left  the 
compound  and  positioned  a  military  police 
vehicle  close  to  the  fence  perimeter  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  50  feet  from  the  group.  Using 
the  microphone  In  the  vehicle,  he  twice  asked 
the  group  for  their  attention  and  began 
reading  the  mutiny  discussion  from  the 
Code 

He  then  gave  the  group  a  direct  order  to 
return  Inside  building  1"213.  He  repeated  the 
order  two  or  three  times.  Captain  Morris, 
who  was  standing  about  ten  feet  irom  the 
group  of  prisoners  which  included  the  appel- 
lant, heard  Captain  Lament's  order. 

None  of  the  prisoners  from  the  group  com- 
plied with  the  order  to  return  to  the  build- 
ing. Military  police  who  were  standing  by 
were  then  dispatched  and  began  taking  the 
prisoners  into  the  stockade  building  None 
of  the  members  of  the  group  physically  re- 
sisted the  military  police  and  some  began 
walking  back  to  the  building  when  it  was 
indicated  that  they  were  next  to  go  into  the 
building.  The  accused  was  one  of  those 
prisoners  who  entered  the  building  en  his 
own  power.  Other  members  of  the  group  had 
to  be  dragged  or  carried  into  the  building. 

TBIAL     judge's     INSTRUCTIONS 

Appellate  defense  counsel  urges  that  the 
Judge  prejudicially  erred  in  his  prefinding 
instructions  on  the  essential  elements  of  the 
offense  of  mutiny.  The  thrust  of  his  conten- 
tion on  the  claimed  instructional  deficiency 
IS  that  the  factfinders  were  not  told  that  a 
conviction  requires  a  finding  that  the  appel- 
lant s  intent  to  override  lawful  military  au- 
thority was  shared  by  at  least  one  other  co- 
actor. 

Government  counsel  contends  that  the 
Judges  instructions  clearly  delineated  the 
requisite  shared  intent.  The  Government 
relies  heavily  on  the  proof  of  intent  in  the 
record  and  says  that  such  proof  taken  to- 
gether within  the  instructional  framework 
fairly  conveyed  an  instruction  on  the  chal- 
lenged element  of  a  shared  Intent.  The  cor- 
rectness of  the  trial  Judge's  instructions  may 
not  be  measured  by  the  quantum  of  proof 
of  the  requisite  intent.  Rather,  the  precise 
question  must  be  answered  by  an  examina- 
tion of  the  instructions. 

Turning  to  the  instructions  relevant  to  the 
precise  question  before  us.  the  trial  Judge  in- 
structed the  factfinders  on  the  elements  of  a 
non-violent  type  mutiny  with  which  we  are 
here  concerned  He  instructed: 

"Now.  It  is  not  necessary  in  order  for  you 
to  find  the  accused  guilty  of  this  offense  that 
you  find  each  of  the  26  mentioned  individ- 
uals are  guilty.  However,  as  to  the  offense 
of  mutiny  as  here  charged  and  alleged.  It  Is 
necessary  that  the  accused  in  conjunction 
with  at  least  one  other  person,  acted  in  a 
concert  of  action,  and  I  shall  define  'concert 
of  action'  later." 

«  •  •  •  • 

"Now.  in  either  typ«  It  is  necessary  that 
there  be  a  concert  of  action  and  that  there 
be  an  Intent  to  override  or  usurp  military 
authorities.  In  other  words,  with  the  military 


there  are  no  degrees  of  mutiny  as  such,  but 
there  is  a  technical  distinction  between  the 
two  types,  and  the  accused  here  Is  charged 
with  a  non-violent  type  of  mutiny,  and  in 
order  to  find  the  accused  guilty  of  the  of- 
fense as  alleged,  the  court  must  be  satisfied 
by  legal  and  competent  evidence,  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt,  that  each  of  the  following 
elements  have  been  established  by  the  gov- 
ernment : 

"One.  that  on  or  about  14  October  1968,  at 
the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco.  California,  the 
accused  had  knowledge  of  and  refused  to 
obey  an  order  of  Captain  Robert  S.  Lamont, 
to  enter  the  Stockade  Building  1213: 

"Two,  that  the  accused  refused  to  obey 
the  order  and  acted  In  concert  with  another 
person  or  per.sons:  that  it,  with  at  least  one 
other  individual  alleged  in  this  case,  did  in 
conjunction  with  one  or  more  or  all  of  the 
26  individuals  named  in  the  specification  be- 
fore you;  and 

'"riiree,  that  the  accused  so  acted  with  the 
intent  to  override  lawful  military  authority. 
"The  court  Is  further  advised  that  the 
term  'In  concert  with'  means  together  with 
another  person  or  persons  in  accordance 
with  a  common  intent,  design  or  plan, 
whether  or  not  this  intent,  design  or  plan 
was  preconceived. 

"However,  you  are  advised  that  where 
several  persons  are  proved  to  have  acted  in 
concert  in  the  commission  of  a  crime  and 
thus  have  combined  for  the  same  unlawful 
purpose,  the  acts  and  declarations  of  the  one 
co-actor  in  pursuance  of  the  common  act  or 
design  are  admissible  against  any  other  co- 
actor  en  trial  for  the  crime.  When  once  an 
unlawful  combination  Is  established,  the  act 
or  declaration  of  one  accomplice  In  tlie  pros- 
ecution of  the  enterprise  is  considered  the 
act  or  declaration  of  all  and.  therefore  im- 
putable to  all.  All  are  deemed  to  assent  to, 
or  command,  what  is  said  or  done  by  any  one 
in   furtherance  of  this  common  object. 

"Thus  If  you  find  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt  that  the  accused  voluntarily  acted  in 
concert  with  other  prisoners  pursuant  to  a 
common  plan  or  enterprise  to  commit  the  of- 
fense of  mutiny,  the  acts  and  declarations 
of  any  one  co-actor  pursuant  to  this  com- 
mon plan  or  enterprise  may  be  considered 
by  you  and  given  such  weight  as  you  feel 
that  the  evidence  deserves." 

After  delineating  these  elements  the  trial 
Judge  admonished  the  court  members: 

"  I  would  like  to  caution  you  that  the  mere 
Joint  disobedience  of  orders  unaccomp.inied 
by  an  intent  to  override  lawful  military  au- 
thority does  not  constitute  mutiny,  and  that 
mere  disobedience  of  orders  does  not  neces- 
sarily, m  and  of  itself,  furnish  evidence  of 
such  an  intent,  though  under  the  proper 
conditions  it  may." 

Code,  supra.  Article  94.  10  US.C.  §  894, 
provides : 

"(a)  Any  person  subject  to  this  chapter 
who— 

"(It  with  intent  to  usurp  or  override  law- 
ful military  authority,  refuses.  In  concert 
with  any  other  person,  to  obey  orders  or 
otherwise  do  his  duty  or  creates  any  violence 
or  disturbance  Is  guilty  of  mutiny;  .  .  ."  (Em- 
phasis supplied) 

In  United  States  v.  Duggan.  4  USCMA  396. 
15  CMR  396  (1954).  the  United  States  Court 
of  Military  Appeals  exhaustively  considered 
the  mutiny  article  of  the  Code  and  there 
pointed  out  that  the  mentioned  article  em- 
braced two  distinct  types  of  mutiny.  One 
Involves  the  creation  of  violence  of  disturb- 
ance with  Intent  to  override  or  usurp  au- 
thority. Tills  form  of  mutiny  may  be  com- 
mitted by  a  single  person  and  in  that  case 
the  specific  Intent  mentioned  need  be  only 
a  singular  one.  The  other  form  of  mutiny 
with  which  we  are  here  concerned,  embraced 
by  the  article  may  be  committed  by  the  per- 
sistent refusal  to  obey  lawful  orders  or  other- 
wise do  one's  duty  with  a  shared  Intent  to 
override  or  usurp  lawful  military  authority. 
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This  latter  form  of  mutiny,  which  both 
parties  at  trial  concede  is  the  basis  of  the 
charge  here,  "requires  both  collective  action 
and  a  collective  intent  to  override  military 
authority"  United  States  v.  Woolbrlght.  12 
USCMA  450,  31  CMR  36,  at  38  1 1961 ) .  Simply, 
there  must  be  concert  of  action  and  concert 
of  Intent.  Mutiny  is  "the  gravest  and  most 
criminal  of  the  offences  known  to  the  mili- 
tary code".  (Wlnthrop,  Military  Law  and  Prec- 
edents, 2d  Ed.  (1920  Reprint)  at  578).  and 
the  Congress  today  recognizes  it  as  the  grav- 
est of  military  crimes  by  authorizing  the 
sanction  of  the  death  penalty.  A  persistent 
refusal  in  concert  to  obey  lawful  orders  cou- 
pled with  a  specific  concerted  Intent  to  over- 
ride lawful  military  authority  has  been  long 
recognized  in  military  law  as  constituting 
the  heinous  crime  of  mutiny.  Its  most  dis- 
tinguishing feature,  however,  is  the  require- 
ment of  mutuality  of  a  specialized  intent  to 
usurp  or  override  military  authority.  As 
Colonel  Wlnthrop  noted : 

"It  Is  this  Intent  which  distinguishes  It 
from  the  other  offences  with  which,  to  the 
embarrassment  of  the  student,  it  has  often 
been  confused  both  In  treatises  and  General 
Orders."    (Wlnthrop,  supra  at    578) 

The  type  of  alleged  mutiny  before  the 
court  today  "requires  concerted  action  with 
at  least  one  other  person  who  also  shares  the 
accuseds  intent  to  usurp  or  override  lawful 
military  authority".  United  States  v.  Wool- 
bright,  supra.  The  absence  of  this  shared  in- 
tent aspect  would  mean  that  a  mej-e  Joint 
disobedience  of  orders  or  a  Joint  refusal  to 
do  duty  would  constitute  mutiny. 

United  States  v.  Woolbrlght.  supra, 
teaches,  and  the  trial  Judge  correctly  recog- 
nized In  his  instructions,  that  a  mere  Joint 
disobedience  of  orders  does  not  constitute 
mutiny.  Yet,  the  trial  Judge  failed  to  In- 
struct that  the  offense  of  mutiny,  as  here, 
requires  a  concert  of  intent  as  well  as  a  con- 
cert of  action.  His  Instructions  read  as  a 
whole  erroneously  puts  the  emphasis  on  a 
collective  intent  to  disobey  orders  rather 
than  the  concerted  intent  to  override  mili- 
tary authority.  In  a  conviction  for  mutiny, 
as  here.  It  Is  the  latter  intent  which  con- 
trols and  not  the  collective  intent  to  do  the 
act  of  disobeying  In  summary  the  trial 
Judge  instructed  that  the  crime  of  mutiny 
required  d)  that  the  accused  had  knowledge 
of  and  refused  to  obey  an  order;  (2)  that  the 
accused  refused  to  obey  the  order  and  acted 
in  concert  with  another  person  or  persons 
and  (3)  the  accused  so  acted  with  the  in- 
tent to  override  lawful  military  authority. 
The  Judge  then  instructed  that  "in  concert 
with"  meant  in  accordance  with  a  common 
intent,  design  or  plan,  whether  or  not  pre- 
conceived. Measured  by  these  instructions 
the  factfinders  could  have  erroneously  con- 
victed the  appellant  of  mutiny  if  they  found: 
a.  that  the  appellant  disobeyed  the  order  In 
question,  b.  that  he  disobeyed  in  concert 
with  another,  and  c.  that  the  appellant  alone, 
had  the  intent  to  override  lawful  military 
authority  by  such  disobedience.  This  was  the 
very  error  condemned  in  Woolbrlght.  He 
failed  to  instruct  the  factfinders  that  in  order 
to  convict  they  must  find  a  concert  of  intent 
to  override  military  authority  as  well  as  a 
concert  of  action.  Absent  an  Instruction  on 
this  essential  element  of  a  concerted  Intent, 
a  finding  of  guilt  as  to  mutiny  is  not  permis- 
sible. The  Judge's  instructional  deficiency 
gives  rise  to  another  prejudicially  erroneous 
instruction  which  he  gave  with  respect  to  the 
admissibility  of  the  acts  and  declarations  of 
co-tictors  in  pursuance  of  the  common  act  or 
design.  Mutiny  involves  a  specialized  con- 
spiracy. Since  no  instruction  was  given  as  to 
the  requisite  concerted  intent  to  usurp  or 
override  military  authority,  of  necessity  It 
follows  that  the  statements  of  any  one  actor 
would  not  be  admissible  against  any  other 
for  the  purpose  of  Imputing  a  concerted 
intent.  See  paragraph  140b,  Manual  for 
Courts-Martial.  United  States,  1951  and  1969. 


Simply  stated,  the  specific  Intent  to  override 
military  authority  by  any  single  co-actor  may 
not  be  imputable  to  all  co-actors  absent  an 
Instruction  and  proof  on  a  shared  intent  to 
override  military  authority.  United  States  v. 
Woolbrlght.  supra. 

His  agency  Instruction,  which  declares 
otherwise  in  this  context,  creates  a  fair  risk 
of  misleading  the  factfinders  to  believe  that 
the  requisite  intent  to  override  military  au- 
thority could  be  imputable.  Tliese  instruc- 
tional failures  are  prejudicial  error  and  re- 
versal is  required. 

Although  reversal  is  required  because  of 
the  mentioned  instructional  deficiencies,  the 
appropriateness  of  a  rehearing  on  the  mutiny 
charge  requires  consideration.  I  conclude 
that  the  interests  of  Justice  would  not  be 
measurably  served  by  ordering  a  rehearing 
on  the  charge  of  mutiny. 

StTFKICIENCV    OF    THE    EVIDENCE 

Without  further  recital  of  the  facts,  I  will 
now  move  to  a  consideration  of  the  factual 
sufficiency  of  the  evidence  on  which  the  Gov- 
ernment relies  to  support  the  finding  of 
guUty  of  mutiny. 

Mindful  that  a  concerted  intent  to  over- 
ride lawful  military  authority  is  a  requisite 
element  which  must  be  proved,  the  facts  of 
this  record  shout  its  absence.  The  words  and 
deeds  of  the  appellant  and  his  co-actors  do 
not  evince,  either  singularly  or  collectively, 
an  Intention  to  usurp  or  override  military 
authority.  Rather,  the  common  thread  of  evi- 
dence throughout  this  entire  voluminous 
record  demonstrates  an  intention  to  implore 
and  invoke  the  very  military  authority  which 
they  are  charged  with  seeking  to  override. 

The  record  evinces  a  collectixe  intent  to 
defy  authority  by  refusing  to  obey  Captain 
Lament's  order.  As  mentioned  earlier  a  collec- 
tive Intent  to  defy  authority,  as  here,  falls  far 
short  of  a  collective  intent  to  usurp  or  over- 
ride military  authority.  The  former  is  not 
shorthand  for  the  latter.  This  record  does 
not  reflect  any  direct  evidence  of  personal 
involvement  on  the  part  of  appellant  Sood 
other  than  his  membership  in  the  group. 
Apart  from  the  activity  of  the  group  in  defy- 
ing the  authority  of  Captain  Lamont.  there 
is  no  evidence  in  this  record  to  suggest  that 
appellant  did  or  said  anything  to  manifest 
an  intention  to  override  or  usurp  military 
authority.  On  the  contrary,  following  the 
demonstration  he  walked  away  from  the 
group  under  his  own  power  wlien  he  was  in 
turn  signaled  by  a  military  policeman  to 
enter  building  1213.  No  member  of  the  group 
overtly  resisted  or  defied  the  military  police- 
men, nor  was  the  authority  of  the  command- 
ing officer  or  anyone  else  supplanted.  The 
factual  recital  clearly  shows  that  Captain 
Lamont  had  absolute  and  unfettered  control 
over  the  incidents  of  his  command  although 
his  specific  orders  to  the  inmates  were  dis- 
obeyed. The  inmates  demonstration  was  non- 
violent and  they  did  not  cast  aside  all  control. 

The  Congress  has  conferred  factfinding 
power  In  this  Court  which  we  invoke  today 
on  the  factual  question  of  the  appellant's 
guilt  of  the  alleged  offense  of  mutiny.  Ar- 
ticle 66,  Code,  supra.  10  U.S.C.  §  866. 

In  the  exercise  of  our  appellate  respon- 
sibility and  power  "recognizing  that  the  trial 
court  saw  and  heard  the  witnesses"  we  are 
not  convinced  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt 
that  the  appellant  Sood  entertained  In  con- 
cert the  requisite  Intent  to  usurp  or  override 
lawful  military  authority. 

Accordingly,  reversal  of  the  principal  of- 
fense charged  is  required  as  a  matter  of  law 
by  reason  of  trial  judge  error.  Reversal  is  also 
required  as  a  matter  of  fact.  However,  the 
evidence  of  record  is  amply  sufficient  to  sup- 
port, as  a  lesser  Included  oSense,  willful  dis- 
obedience of  the  lawful  command  of  a  supe- 
rior commissioned  officer. 

Accordingly,  only  so  much  of  the  findings 
of  guilty  of  the  Charge  and  specification  as 
finds  that  the   appellant,  at  the  time  and 


place  alleged,  having  received  a  lawful  com- 
mand from  Captain  Robert  S,  Lamont.  hl8 
superior  commissioned  officer,  did.  willfully 
disobey  his  order,  in  violation  of  Article  90. 
Code,  supra,  are  affirmed. 

Reassessing  the  sentence  on  the  basis  of 
the  above-indicated  errors  and  on  the  en- 
tire record  the  Court  affirms  only  so  much  of 
the  sentence  as  provides  for  bad  conduct 
discharge,  forfeiture  of  all  pay  and  allow- 
ances, and  confinement  at  hard  labor  for  one 
year. 

Senior  Judge  PORCELLA  and  Judge 
BAILE'V  concur. 

Official:  William  O.  Morris.  Captain,  JAGC, 
Clerk  of  Court. 

CM  420444:    US    Army   Court  op  Mn-rTAHT 
Review,  Washington,  D.C. 

United  States  v.  Private  (E-1)  Louis 
S.  Osczepinskl,  RA  11  823  156,  SSAN;  081- 
40-4437,  and  Private  (E-1)  Lawrence  W. 
Reldel,  RA  18  963  282,  SSAN:  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
both  of  US  Army,  Special  Processing  Detach- 
ment, Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  California 
94129. 

Before  Porcella,  Bailey  and  Hagoplan.  Ap- 
pellate Military  Judges. 

Dated,  filed  and  entered.  Clerk  of  Court, 
U.S.  Army  Court  of  Military  Review,  June  17, 
1970. 

General  Court-Martial  Convened  by  Head- 
quarters Sixth  United  States  Army.  Presidio 
of  San  Francisco,  California  94129  (G.  R. 
Robinson,  Military  Judge) 

Sentences  adjudged  15  February  1969  Ap- 
proved sentences:  Each  Accused:  Dishonor- 
able discharge,  forfeiture  of  all  pay  and  al- 
lowances, and  confinement  at  hard  labor  for 
five  (5)  years.  (As  to  each  accused:  By  Ac- 
tion of  The  Judge  Advocate  General,  dtd  29 
Apr  69,  so  much  of  sentence  fjertainlng  to 
confinement  at  hard  labor  as  is  in  excess  of 
confinement  at  hard  labor  for  2  years  is 
remitted) 

Appellate  Counsel  for  the  Accused:  Capt. 
Bernard  J.  Casey,  JAGC;  Capt.  Thomas  R, 
Maher,  JAGC;  Lt.  Col.  Charles  W.  Schlesser, 
JAGC. 

Appellate  Counsel  for  the  United  States: 
Capt.  Benjamin  G.  Porter,  JAGC;  Maj.  Wil- 
ham  A.  Pope,  II.  JAGC;  Maj.  Edwin  P.  Was- 
inger,  JAGC:  Col.  David  T.  Bryant,  JAGC. 

OPINION    or   THE  COURT 

Hagoplan,  Judge: 

The  appellants  were  tried  in  common  and 
stand  convicted  by  general  court-martial  for 
the  offense  of  mutiny  in  violation  of  Article 
94,  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice.  10 
use.  §  894.  The  offense  was  allegedly  done 
in  conjunction  with  25  other  persons  at 
the  Presidio  Stockade,  Presidio  of  San  Fran- 
ciso.  California  on  14  October  1968  At  trial 
each  appellant  pleaded  not  guilty  and  their 
cases  are  before  this  Court  on  automatic 
appellant  review.  Article  66.  Code,  supra  10 
U.S.C.  5  866. 

Our  decision  in  United  States  v.  Sood. 
CMR  (ACMR  1970)  is  dispositive  of  the  case 
of  the  appellants  at  bar.  There  In  United 
States  v.  Sood  we  held  that  the  trial  Judge 
prejudicially  erred  in  his  prefinding  In- 
structions. There,  as  here,  the  trial  Judge 
failed  to  Instruct  that  a  conviction  for  mu- 
tiny, as  here  alleged,  requires  a  finding  that 
the  appellants'  intent  to  usurp  or  override 
military  authority  was  shared  by  at  least 
one  other  co-actor.  United  States  v.  Sood, 
supra.  Thus  the  cases  at  bar  are  insufficient 
as  a  matter  of  law  find  reversal  is  required. 
AddUIonally,  here  as  in  United  States  v.  Sood, 
supra,  we  hold  the  cases  of  these  two  ap- 
pellants to  be  instifficient  In  fact  to  support 
a  conviction  of  mutiny.  Article  66,  Code, 
supra,  10  U.S.C.  §  866. 

Only  BO  much  of  the  findings  of  guilty  of 
the  Charge  and  specification  as  finds  that 
each  appellant,  at  the  time  and  place  alleged, 
having  received  a  lawful  command  from  Cap- 
tain Bobert   S.   lAmont,  his  superlOT  com- 
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missioned  officer,  did  wUlTully  disobey  his 
order,  in  violation  of  Article  90.  Code,  supra, 
are  affirmed. 

The  sentence  as  to  each  appellant  on  the 
basis  oX  the  trial  Judge  error  and  on  the  en- 
tire record  is  reassessed. 

The  Couri  affirms. 

;Vs  to  appellant  Osczepinskl.  a  sentence  ci 
bad  conduct  discharge,  forfeiture  of  all  pay 
and  allowances,  and  confinement  at  hard 
labor  for  nine  months. 

As  to  appellant  Reidel.  a  sentence  of  bad 
conduct  discharge,  forfeiture  of  all  pay  and 
allowances,  and  confinement  at  hard  labor 
for  six  months. 

Senior  Judge  Porcella  and  Judge  Bailey 
concur. 

Official : 

William  O.  Morris. 
Captain.  JAGC.  Clerk  of  Court. 


CM  420896:  U.S.  Army  CoaRi  or  Military 
Review.  Washington.  DC. 

Before  Porcella.  Bailey  o.::d  Hagopian  Ap- 
pellate Military  Judges. 

Dated,  filed  and  entered.  Cleric  of  Court, 
US  Army  Court  of  Military  Review.  June  17. 
1970. 

United  State?  v.  Private  First  Class  John 
D.  Coup.  U.S.  56  836  917  (XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S. 
Arir.y.  Transient  Company.  U.S.  Army  Por- 
sonncl  Center.  Oakland.   California  94626. 

General  Cv-urt -Martial  Convened  by  Head- 
quarters Sixth  United  States  Army,  Presidio 
or  San  Francisco.  California  94129  (R.  W. 
Snvtler,  Military  Judce) . 

Sentence  adjudged  28  February  1969.  Ap- 
proved sentence;  Dishonoralile  discharge,  for- 
feitire  of  all  pay  and  allowances,  confine- 
ment at  hard  labor  for  f.  ur  years,  aud  re- 
duced to  the  lowest  enlisted  grade.  E-1  (By 
action  of  The  Judge  Advoca'c  General  of  the 
Armv.  dtd.  26  June  69.  so  much  of  the  con- 
finement at  hard  labor  as  Is  in  e.xcess  of  two 
(2  I  years  is  rem.tted  i . 

Appellate  Counsel  for  the  Accused.  Cpt 
David  S  Cooper,  JAGC;  Cpt  Thomas  R. 
Maher.  JAGC:  Ltc.  Charles  W.  Schlesser. 
JAGC 

Appellate  Counsel  lor  the  United  States: 
Cpt.  Salvatore  A.  Romano.  JAGC;  Ma].  Ed- 
win P.  Waslnger.  JAGC;  Col.  David  T.  Brj-- 
ant.  JAGC. 

OPINION  OF  THB  COtJBT 

Per  curiam: 

Our  decision  in  United  States  v.  Sood.  No. 
420276  (ACMR  June  1970)  Is  dispositive  of 
the  case  of  the  appellant  at  bar.  Tliere  in 
United  States  v.  Sood  we  held  that  the  trial 
Judge  prejudicially  erred  in  his  preflndlng  In- 
structions. There,  as  here,  the  trial  Judge 
failed  to  Instruct  that  a  conviction  for 
mutiny,  as  here  alleged,  requires  a  finding 
that  the  appellant's  intent  to  usnip  or  over- 
rides military  authority  was  shared  by  at 
least  one  other  co-actor.  United  States  v. 
Sood.  supra.  Thus  the  case  at  bar  is  insuf- 
ficient as  a  matter  of  law  and  reversal  Is  re- 
quired. Additionally,  here  as  In  United  States 
V.  Socd,  supra,  we  hold  the  ca^e  of  this  ap- 
pellant to  be  insufflclent  In  fact  to  support 
a  conviction  of  mutiny.  Article  66.  Code, 
supra.  10  U  S.C.  i  866. 

Only  so  much  of  the  flndlnifs  of  guilty  of 
the  Charge  and  specification  as  finds  that 
appellant,  at  the  time  and  place  alleged, 
having  received  a  lawful  command  from 
Captain  Robert  8.  Lamont.  his  superior  com- 
missioned officer,  did.  willfully  disobey  his 
order,  in  violation  of  Article  90.  Code,  supra, 
are  affirmed. 

Reassessing  the  sentence  on  the  basis  of 
the  trial  Judge  error  and  on  the  entire  record 
the  Court  affirms  only  bo  much  of  the  sen- 
tence as  provides  for  bad  conduct  discharge, 
forfeiture  of  all  pay  and  allowances,  and  con- 
finement at  hard  labor  for  nine  (9)  months. 
Official: 

WZLUAM  O.  Mouus, 
Captain,  JAGC,  Clerk  of  Court. 


[CM  421117:  U.S.  Army  Court  op  Military 
RfviEw.  Washington.  DC.) 
Before  Porcella.  Bailey  and  Hagopian.  Ap- 
pellate Military  Judges. 

Dated,   filed  and   entered,   Clerk  of  Court. 
U  S.   Army   Court  of  MiUtary  Review. 

June  29.  1970. 

United    States    r.    Privates    (E-l)    Ricky    L. 
Dodd.   TSN   56   841    789.   Harold  J.   Swan- 
son,    XXX-XX-XXXX,    and    Edward    O.    Yost. 
XXX-XX-XXXX,  all  of  US  Army,  Special  Proc- 
essing Detachment,  Presidio  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, California  94129,  and  Private   (E-1) 
WllUam  G.  Hayes,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  US  Army. 
Correctional  Holding  Detachment.  Presidio 
of  San  Francisco.  CaUfornla  94129 
General  Court-Martial  Ccnvene'i  by  Head- 
quarters Sixth  United  States  Army.  Presidio 
of  San  Francisco.  California  (J.  G.  Lee,  Mili- 
tary Judge). 

Sentences  adjudged  28  March  1969.  Ap- 
proved: DODD:  Dishonorable  discharge, 
forfeiture  of  all  pay  and  allowances,  and 
confinement  at  hard  labor  for  fi'.e  years 
(TJAG  remiited  CHL  in  excess  of  2  yrs; 
.and  S  A  changed  DD  to  BCD).  SWANSON: 
Dishonorable  disch.u-ge,  forfeiture  of  all  pay 
and  allowances,  confinement  at  hard  labor  for 
three  years,  and  reduction  to  grade  of  E-1 
(TJAG  renoitttd  CHL  In  excess  of  2  yrs.). 
YOST:  Bad  conduct  discharge,  forfeiture  of 
all  pay  and  allowar.ces.  confinement  at  hard 
labor  for  nine  months,  and  reduction  to 
grade  of  E-1.  HAYES:  Dishonorable  discharge, 
forfeiture  of  all  pay  and  allowances,  confine- 
ment at  hard  labor  for  two  years,  and  re- 
duction to  the  grade  of  E-1. 

Appellate   Counsel   for  the   Accused:    Cpt. 
Paul  C.  Saunders.  JAGC.  Cpt.  Monte  Engler. 
JAGC.  Cpt.  Bernard  J.  Casey.  (Hayes,  only) 
Ltc.  Charles  W.  Schlesser.  JAGC. 

Appellate  Counsel  for  the  United  States: 
Cpt  James  S.  Mathews.  JAGC.  MaJ.  William 
A.  Pope.  II.  JAGC,  MaJ.  Edwin  P.  Waslnger. 
JAGC,  Col.  David  T.  Bryant.  JAGC. 

opinion    of    the    COtTRT 

Hagopian,  Judge: 

The  appellants  were  tried  in  common  ana 
stand  convicted  by  general  court-martial 
for  the  offense  of  mutiny  In  violation  of 
Article  94,  Uniform  Code  of  MUltary  Justice, 
10  US.C.  { 894.  The  offense  was  allegedly 
done  In  conjunction  with  23  other  persons 
at  the  Presidio  Stockade.  Presidio  of  San 
Francisco,  Ciil.fornla  on  14  Octoljer  1563.  -U 
trial  each  appellant  pleaded  not  guilty  and 
their  cases  are  before  this  Court  on  auto- 
matic appellate  review.  Article  66.  Code,  su- 
pra, 10  use.  I  866. 

Our  decision  In  United  States  v.  Sood. 

C>fR  (ACMR  16  June  1970)  is  disposi- 
tive of  the  ca.<;e  of  the  appellants  at  bar. 
There  in  United  States  v.  Sood  we  held  that 
the  trial  Judge  prejudicially  erred  in  his  pre- 
findlng  Instructions.  There,  as  here,  the  trial 
Judge  failed  to  Instruct  that  a  conviction 
for  mutiny,  as  here  alleged,  requires  a  find- 
ing that  the  appellants'  intent  to  usurp  or 
override  military  authority  was  shared  by 
at  least  one  other  co-actor.  United  States  v. 
Sood,  supra.  Thus  the  cases  at  bar  are  In- 
sufficient as  a  matter  of  law  and  reversal  is 
required.  Additionally  here  as  In  United 
States  V.  Sood.  supra,  we  hold  the  cases  of 
these  appellants  to  be  Insufficient  In  fact  to 
support  a  conviction  of  mutiny.  Article  66. 
Code,  supra.  10  US.C.  i  866. 

Only  so  much  of  the  findings  of  guilty  of 
the  Charge  and  specification  as  finds  that 
each  appellant,  at  the  time  and  place  al- 
leged, having  received  a  lawful  command 
from  Captain  Robert  8.  Lamout.  his  superior 
commissioned  officer,  did.  willfully  disobey 
hla  order,  in  violation  of  Article  90.  Code, 
supra,  are  afHrmed. 

The  sentence  as  to  each  app>ellant  on  the 
basis  of  the  trial  Judge  error  and  on  the  en- 
tire record  is  re&aeeeeed. 
The  Court  affirms: 


As  to  appellant  Dodd.  a  sentence  of  bad 
conduct  discharge,  forfeiture  of  all  pay  and 
allowances,  and  confinement  at  hard  labor 
for  eight  months. 

As  to  appellant  Suanscn,  a  sentence  cf  bad 
conduct  discharge,  forfeiture  of  all  pay  and 
allowances,  and  confinement  at  hard  labor 
for  seven  months. 

As  to  appellant  Yost,  a  sentence  of  bad 
conduct  discharge,  forfeiture  of  all  pay  and 
allowances,  and  confinement  at  hard  labor 
for  six  months. 

As  to  appellant  Hayes,  a  sentence  of  bad 
conduct  discharge,  forfeiture  of  all  pay  and 
allowances,  and  confinement  at  hard  labor 
for  seven  months. 

Senior  Judge  Porcella  concurs. 

Judge  BSlley  absent. 

Official: 

William  O.  Morris. 
Captain,  JAGC,  Clerk  of  Court. 

[CM  421558:   U.S.  Army  Col-rt  of  MiLrrARY 
REvrrw.  W.\sington,  D.C.) 
Before    Porcella,    Bailey,    and    Hagopian. 
Appellate  Military  Judges. 

Dated,  Filed  and  entered  Clerk  of  Court 
U.S.  Army  Court  of  Military  Review^. 
United  States  v  Private  (E-li  Michael  E. 
Murphy,  XXX-XX-XXXX  and  Private  (E-2) 
Larrenc?  J  Zaino.  TSN  15-748-369. 
both  of  US  Army.  Special  Processing  De- 
tachment. Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia 94129 

General  Court-Martial  Convened  by  Head- 
quarters Sixth  United  States  Army.  Presidio 
of  San  Francisco.  CaUfornla  94129  (R.  L. 
Jones.  MlUtary  Judge) 

Sentences  adjudged  24  June  1969.  Ap- 
proved sentences:  MURPHY:  Dishonorable 
discharge,  forfeiture  of  all  pay  and  allow- 
ances, and  confinement  at  hard  labor  for 
one  year 

ZAINO:  Dishonorable  discharge,  forfeiture 
of  all  piy  and  aIlowance.s,  confinement  at 
hard  labor  for  two  year.?,  and  redtiction  to 
Private  E-1  (By  dir  of  S  A  2  Apr  70. 
the  unexecuted  port  of  sentence  of  Zalno, 
remitted,  except  for  that  port  of  CHL  served 
and  that  pert  of  the  forfeitures  applied ) . 

Appelate  Counsel  for  the  Accused:  Cpt. 
Paul  C.  Saunders.  JAGC.  Cpt.  Monte  Engler, 
JAGC.  Ltc.  Charles  W.  Schlesser,  JAGC. 

Appellate  Counsel  for  the  United  States: 
Cpt.  James  S.  MaUiews.  JAGC.  MaJ.  William 
A.  Pope.  II.  JAGC.  MaJ.  Edwin  P.  Waslnger. 
JAGC,  Col.  David  T.  Bryant.  JAGC. 

OPINION     OK    THE     COURT 

Hagopian.  Judge: 

The  appellants  were  tried  In  common  and 
stand  convicted  by  general  court-martial  for 
the  offense  of  mutiny  In  violation  of  Article 
94.  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Ju'^tice.  10  US.C. 
i  894.  The  offense  was  allegedly  done  in  con- 
Junction  with  25  other  persons  at  the  Presi- 
dio Stockade.  Presidio  of  San  Francisco.  CaU- 
fornla on  14  October  1968.  At  trial  each  ap- 
pellant pleaded  not  guilty  and  their  cases 
are  before  this  Court  on  automatic  appellate 
review.  Article  66.  Code,  supra.  10  US.C. 
{866. 

Our  decision  In  United  States  v.  Sood. 
CMR  — -  (ACMR  16  June  1970)  is  dis- 
positive of  the  case  of  the  appellants  at  bar. 
There  In  United  States  v.  Sood  we  held  that 
the  trial  Judge  prejudicially  erred  in  his  pre- 
flndlng Instructions.  There,  as  here,  the  trial 
Judge  failed  to  instruct  that  a  conviction 
for  mutiny,  as  here  alleged,  requires  a  find- 
ing that  the  appellants'  Intent  to  usurp  or 
override  military  authority  was  shared  by 
at  least  one  other  co-actor.  United  States  v. 
Sood.  supra.  Thus,  the  cases  at  bar  are  In- 
sufficient as  a  matter  of  law  and  reversal  Is 
required.  Additionally,  here  as  In  United 
States  V.  Sood.  supra,  we  hold  the  cases  of 
these  two  appellants  to  be  Insufficient  in 
fact  to  support  a  conviction  of  mutiny.  Ar- 
Ucle  66.  Code,  suprm,  10  U.S.C.  J  866. 
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Only  so  much  of  the  findings  of  guilty  of 
the  Charge  and  Specification  as  finds  that 
each  appellant,  at  the  time  and  place  al- 
leged, having  received  a  lawful  command 
from  Captain  Robert  S.  Lamont.  his  superior 
commissioned  officer,  did,  willfully  disobey 
his  order.  In  violation  of  Article  90.  Code, 
supra,  are  affirmed. 

The  sentence  as  to  each  appellant  on  the 
basis  of  the  trial  Judge  error  and  on  the 
entire  record  Is  reassessed. 

The  Court  affirms: 

As  to  appellant  Zalno.  a  sentence  of  bad 
conduct  discharge,  forfeiture  of  all  pay  and 
allowances,  confinement  at  hard  labor  for 
(7)  months,  and  reduction  to  the  grade  of 
Private  E-1. 

As  to  appellant  Murphy,  a  sentence  of  bad 
conduct  discharge,  forfeiture  of  all  pay  and 
allowances,  and  confinement  at  hard  labor 
for  eight  (8)  months. 

Senior  Judge  Porcella  concurs. 

Judge  Bailey  absent. 

Official: 

William   O.   Morris. 
Captain,  JAGC,  Clerk  of  Court. 

[CM  421750;   U.S.  Armt  CotTRT  of  MiLrrART 
Review.  Washington.  D.C] 

Before  Porcella.  Bailey  and  Hagopian.  Ap- 
pellate Military  Judgee. 

Dated,  filed  and  entered.  Clerk  of  Court. 
U.S.  Army  Court  of  Military  Review. 

United  States  t'.  Private  (El)  Stephen  R. 
Rowland.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S.  Army;  Private 
(El)  Roy  A.  Pulley,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S.  Army; 
Private  (El)  Alan  L.  Rupert,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
U.S.  Army:  Private  (Kl)  Danny  R.  Seals.  562- 
64-9895.  U.S.  Army;  Private  (El)  Rich- 
ard B.  Stevens.  XXX-XX-XXXX,  U.S.  Army;  all  of 
Special  ProcesBlng  Detachment;  Private  (El) 
Richard  N.  Duncan,  TSN.  56  829  186.  U.S. 
s:  Army;  Private  (El)  Michael  J.  Marino,  567- 
5  60-2175.  U.S.  Army;  Private  (El)  Francis  E. 
^  Schlro.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S.  Army;  Private  (El) 
Buddy  J.  Shaw.  TSN  18  920  140.  U.S.  Army; 
Private  (El)  Ernest  C.  Trefethen,  063-40- 
3599,  U.S.  Army;  Private  (El)  Danny  L.  Wll- 
kins,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  U.S.  Army;  Private  (El) 
Patrick  A.  Wright.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S.  Army; 
all  of  Correctional  Holding  Detachment;  and 
Private  (E2)  Richard  L.  Gentile.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
U.S.  Army.  Headquarters  Oomi>any.  Sixth  U.S. 
Army  Special  Troops,  all  of  Preeldlo  of  San 
Prancisco,  California  94129. 

General  Court-Martial  Convened  by  Head- 
quarters Sixth  United  States  Army,  Presidio 
of  San  Prancisco,  California  94129  (J.  A. 
Hagan,  Military  Judge) . 

Sentences  adjudged  7  Jtme  1969.  Approved 
sentences:  Rowland  &  Shaw:  Dishonorable 
discharge,  forfeiture  of  fifty  dollars  a  montb 
for  fifteen  months,  confinement  at  bard  labor 
for  fliteen  months  and  reduction  to  the  low- 
est enlisted  grade;  Rupert;  Schlro;  Trefethen 
&  Wright :  EHshonorable  discharge,  forfeiture 
of  all  pay  and  allowances,  confinement  at 
hard  labor  for  one  year,  and  reduction  to  the 
lowest  enlisted  grade;  Duncan;  Dishonorable 
discharge,  forfeiture  of  all  pay  and  allow- 
ances, confinement  at  hard  labor  for  twelve 
months,  and  reduction  to  the  lowest  enlisted 
grade;  Marino  &  Pulley:  Dishonorable  dis- 
charge, forfeiture  of  all  pay  and  allowances, 
confinement  at  hard  labor  for  fifteen  months, 
and  reduction  to  the  lowest  enlisted  grade; 
Stevens:  Dishonorable  discharge,  forfeiture 
of  fifty  dollars  a  month  for  twelve  months, 
confinement  at  hard  labor  for  twelve  months, 
and  reduction  to  the  lowest  enlisted  grade; 
WUklns:  Dishonorable  discharge,  forfeiture 
of  fifty  dollars  a  month  for  nine  months,  oon- 
flnement  at  hard  labor  for  nine  months,  and 
reduction  to  the  lowest  enllsrted  grade;  Seals 
k  Gentile:  Bad  conduct  discharge,  forfeiture 
of  all  pay  and  allowances,  oonflnecnent  at 
hard  labor  for  six  months,  and  reduction  to 
tlie  lowest  enlisted  grade. 

Appellate  Counsel  for  the  Accused:  Capt. 
Paul  C.  Saunders,  JAGC;  Capt.  Monte  Engler. 
JAGC;  Col.  Daniel  T.  Ghent,  JAGC. 


Appellate  Counsel  for  the  United  States: 
Capt.  Merle  P.  Wllberdlng.  JAGC;  Capt. 
James  S.  Mathews.  JAGC;  Capt.  Benjamin 
G.  Porter,  JAGC;  Col.  David  T.  Bryant,  JAGC. 

OPINION    or    THE    COTTRT 

Hagopian,  Judge:  The  appellants  were  tried 
in  common  and  stand  convicted  by  general 
court-martial  for  the  offense  of  mutiny,'  In 
violation  of  Article  94,  Uniform  Code  of  MlU- 
tary Justice,  10  U.S.C.  {  894.  The  offense  was 
allegedly  done  In  conjunction  with  14  other 
persons  at  the  Presidio  Stockade.  Presidio 
of  San  Prancisco,  California  on  14  October 
1968.'  At  trial  each  appellant  pleaded  not 
guilty  and  their  cases  are  before  this  Court 
en  automatic  appellate  review.  Article  66, 
Code,  supra.  10  U.S.C.  {  866. 

The  Congress  has  conferred  factfinding 
power  In  this  Court  which  we  Invoke  today 
on  the  factual  question  of  each  app>ellant's 
guilt  of  the  alleged  offense  of  mutiny.  Article 
66.  Code,  supra.  10  U.S.C.  5  866. 

In  the  cases  at  bar.  Government  counsel 
seeks  to  factually  distinguish  the  instant 
cases  from  those  of  United  States  v.  Sood. 

CMR (ACMR   16  June  1970)    and  Its 

companion  cases  which  were  disp>osed  of  by 
this  Court  on  the  basis  of  our  factual  hold- 
ing In  Sood,  supra. 

Government  urges  that  the  facts  here, 
unlike  those  In  Socd,  supra  and  Its  com- 
panion cases,  amply  demonstrate  concerted 
insubordination  on  the  part  of  these  appel- 
lants. They  reason  that  the  factual  proof  of 
concerted  insubordination  in  these  cases  Is 
equated  to  the  factual  existence  of  a  con- 
certed Intent  to  override  lawful  military 
authority.  This  record  indeed  factually 
evinces  concerted  Insubordination  on  the 
part  of  these  appellants,  but  Government's 
argument  misses  the  mark.  Their  contention 
was  put  to  rest  In  our  decision  In  United 
States  V.  SocxI.  supra.  Here,  as  in  Sood,  supra: 

"The  record  evinces  a  collective  intent  to 
defy  authority  by  refusing  to  obey  Captain 
Lament's  order.  As  mentioned  earlier  a  col- 
lective Intent  to  defy  authority,  as  here,  falls 
far  short  of  a  collective  intent  to  usurp  or 
override  military  authority.  The  former  is  not 
shorthand  for  the  latter."  United  States  v. 
Sood,  supra.  (Emphasis  added) . 

The  factual  basis  of  this  Court's  deci- 
sion m  United  States  v.  Sood.  supra.  Is  dis- 
positive of  the  case  of  each  appellant  at  bar. 
What  was  said  there  Is  apropos  here: 

"Mindful  that  a  concerted  Intent  to  over- 
ride lawful  military  authority  is  a  requisite 
element  which  must  be  proved,  the  facts  of 
this  record  shout  Its  absence.  The  words 
and  deeds  of  the  appellant[s]  •  •  •  do  not 
evince,  either  singularly  or  collectively,  an 
intention  to  usurp  or  override  military  au- 
thority." Sood,  supra 

In  the  exercise  of  our  appellate  resp>onsl- 
bUlty  and  power  "recognizing  that  the  trial 
court  saw  and  heard  the  witnesses"  we  are 
not  convinced  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt 
that  the  appellants  entertained  In  concert 
the  requisite  Intent  to  ustirp  or  override  law- 
ful authority.  10  U.S.C.  f  866.  Rather,  the 
common  thread  of  evidence  throughout  this 
entire  voluminous  record  demonstrates  an 
intention  on  the  p«u^  of  these  appellants  to 
Implore  and  Invoke  the  very  military  au- 
thority which  they  are  charged  with  seek- 
ing to  override. 

We  hold  today  that  the  evidence  in  this 
record,  consisting  of  eighteen  volumes.  Is 
insufficient  as  a  matter  of  fact  to  support 
a  conviction  of  mutiny.  Thus,  reversal  Is  re- 
quired. The  evidence  of  record,  however.  Is 


'  The  appellant  Seals,  however,  was  acquit- 
ted of  mutiny  and  fotmd  guilty  of  the  leaser 
Included  offense  of  willful  dlaobedlence  in 
violation  of  Article  90,  Uniform  Code  of  MlU- 
tary Justice,  10  U.S.C.  {  890. 

■The  instant  cases  are  the  last  of  the  al- 
leged mutiny  cases  tried  at  the  Presidio  of 
San  FYanclBco. 


amply  sufficient  to  support  the  lesser  in- 
cluded offense  of  willful  disobedience  of  the 
lawful  command  of  a  superior  commissioned 
officer. 

Accordingly,  only  so  much  of  the  findings 
of  guilty  of  the  Charge  and  specification  as 
finds  that  each  appellant,  at  the  time  and 
place  alleged,  having  received  a  lawful  com- 
mand from  Captain  Robert  S.  Lamont.  his 
superior  commissioned  officer,  did,  willfully 
disobey  his  order.  In  violation  of  Article  90, 
Code,  supra,  are  affirmed. 

The  sentence  as  to  each  appellant  on  the 
basis  of  the  entire  record  is  reassessed. 

The  Court  affirms : 

As  to  appellants  Rouland  and  Shaw,  a 
sentence  of  bad  conduct  discharge,  confine- 
ment at  hard  labor  for  eight  months,  and 
forfeiture  of  $50.00  per  month  for  eight 
months. 

As  to  appellants  Pulley  and  Marino,  a  sen- 
tence of  bad  conduct  discharge,  confine- 
ment at  hard  labor  for  eight  months  a.id  for- 
feiture of  all  pay  and  allowances. 

As  to  appellants  Trefethen,  Wright,  Schtro 
and  Rupert,  a  sentence  of  bad  conduct  dis- 
charge, confinement  at  hard  labor  for  seven 
months,  and  forfeiture  of  aU  pay  and  allow- 
ances. 

As  to  appellant  Gentile,  a  sentence  of  con- 
finement at  hard  labor  for  six  months,  and 
forfeiture  of  J50.00  per  month  for  six  months. 

As  to  appellant  Seals,  a  sentence  of  bad 
conduct  discharge,  confinement  at  hard  labor 
for  six  months  and  forfeiture  of  all  pay  and 
allowances. 

As  to  appellant  Stevens,  a  sentence  of 
bad  conduct  discharge,  confinement  at  hard 
labor  for  seven  months,  and  forfeiture  of 
$50.00  per  month  for  seven  months 

As  to  appellant  Duncan,  a  sentence  of  bad 
conduct  discharge,  confinement  at  hard  labor 
for  seven  months,  and  forfeiture  of  all  pay 
and  allowances. 

As  to  appellant  Wiikins,  a  sentence  of  bad 
conduct  discharge,  confinement  at  hard  labor 
for  six  months,  and  forfeiture  of  $50  00  per 
month  for  six  months. 

Senior   Judge    Porcella   and   Judge    Bailey 
concur. 
Official : 

William  O.  Morris, 
Captain,  JAGC,  Clerk  of  Court. 

Between  June  16,  1970,  and  June  30. 
1970,  all  mutiny  convictions  were  UirowTi 
out  and  findings  of  guilty  on  lesser  in- 
cluded charges  were  affirmed.  The  Court 
of  Military  Review  reduced  the  confine- 
ment of  the  men  by  as  much  as  15 14 
years  from  their  original  sentences. 

No  one  was  given  more  than  a  year 
at  hard  labor.  All  those  who  liad  earlier 
received  dishonorable  discharges  had 
these  reduced  to  bad  conduct  discharges. 

All  the  men  are  now  out  of  prison. 

Three  of  the  men.  sensing  what  was  to 
happen,  escaped  from  custody  in  late 
1968  and  have  never  stood  trial,  and  are 
at  large  at  this  time.  One  can  hardly 
blame  them  for  this  revolt  against  clear- 
ly Intolerable  and  unjust  conditions,  and 
unjust  trial  procedure. 

These  men  clearly  should  be  given  some 
tsrpe  of  amnesty. 

The  Coiut  of  Military  Review  dismissed 
all  charges  against  one  of  the  men  on 
grounds  he  was  not  mentally  responsible 
for  the  ofTense  alleged. 

The  protest  did  serve  a  useful  purpose 
by  calling  Washington's  attention  to  the 
Intolerable  conditions  in  the  stockades 
around  the  country.  I  would  hope  the 
recommendations  of  the  committee  will 
be  carefully  considered  and  that  the 
Army  will  soon  ask  for  legislation  for 
their  Implementation,  if  that  is  required. 
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The  military  appeals  process  finally.  20 
months  after  the  incident,  delivered  an 
equitable  verdict  in  these  cases.  Yet  the 
men  were  still  subjected  to  a  travesty  of 
justice.  They  were  confined  in  military 
prisons  after  tliey  should  have  been  re- 
leased. If  they  were  paroled  and  their 
service  time  was  up.  they  could  not  be 
discharged  from  the  Army  until  the  ap- 
peal process  was  completed.  They  arc 
forever  labeled  unjustly  as  mutineers, 
as  serious  criminals,  and  had  to  endure 
the  mental  anguish  of  what  obviously 
was  an  ordeal. 

This  all  cannot  be  wiped  away  by  a 
long  delayed  reversal  on  appeal.  Such 
irijustices  cannot  be  allowed  to  be  re- 
peated. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  Spealcer.  I  request 
permission  to  insert  in  the  Record  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  cases  of  each  one 
of  these  men  and  their  sentences,  and 
the  modification  by  the  convening  au- 
thority, the  modification  by  the  Judee 
Advocate  General,  and  f.nally  the  modi- 
fications that  were  finally  effected  by  the 
Court  of  Military  Review. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  include  these  analyses  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  information  is  as  follows: 
Presidio  Mutiny   Trials — Complete  Rscohd 

1.  Louis  Osczeplnsltl — 

Sentenced  14  Feb.  69 — mutiny  charge:  1. 
Dishonorable  discharge;  2.  Forfeiture  of  all 
pay  and  allowances;  3.  Confinement  at  hard 
labor  for  16  years. 

Convening  authority — General  Larsen — 
Commanding  General  6th  Army:  Reduced 
confinement  to  5  years — 14  AprU  69. 

The  Judge  Advocate  General — Major  Gen- 
eral Hodson — 29  Apr.  69:  Reduced  confine- 
ment to  2  veaji. 

The  Court  of  Military  Review — 17  June 
1970:  Dismissed  charge  of  mutiny;  Convict- 
ed of  lesser  Included  offense  of  willful  dis- 
obedience of  the  lawful  order  of  a  superior 
commisiioned  officer.  Sentence  reduced  to: 
1.  Bad  conduct  discharge;  2.  Forfeiture  of 
all  pay  and  allowances;  3.  Nine  months  at 
hard  labor. 

Commandanfs  parole  had  been  given  28 
Feb.  1970. 

2.  Larry  Reldel — 

Sentenced  14  Feb.  69 — mutiny  charge:  1. 
Dishonorable  discharge:  2.  Forfeiture  of  aU 
pay  and  allowances;  3.  14  years  at  hard  labor. 

Convening  authority — Gen.  Larsen — 24 
Apr..  69;  reduced  confinement  to  5  years. 

Tlie  JAG  MaJ.  Gen.  Hodson— 29  Apr.  69: 
reduced  confinement  to  2  years. 

The  Cown  of  MUltary  Review— 17  June 
70:  Dismissed  charge  of  mutiny;  Convicted 
of  willful  disobedience;  Sentence  reduced: 
1.  Bad  conduct  discharge;  2.  Forfeiture  of 
all  pay  and  allowances;  3.  6  Months  at  hard 
labor. 

3.  John  David  Collp — 

Sentenced  28  Feb.  69— mutiny  charge:  1. 
Dishonorable  discharge;  2.  Forfeiture  of  all 
pav  and  allowances;  3.  4  years  at  hard  labor. 

Convening  authority— 23  June  69:  ap- 
proved the  sentence. 

The  J.A.G.:  reduced  confinement  to  2  years. 

The  Court  of  Military  Review— 17  June  70: 
Dismissed  mutiny  charge:  Convicted  of  wil- 
ful disobedience;  Sentence  reduced:  1.  Bad 
conduct  discharge;  2.  Forfeiture  of  all  pay 
and  allowances:  3.  9  months  at  hard  labor. 

4.  Ricky  Dodd— 

Sentenced  27  March  69 — mutiny  charge; 
1.  Dishonorable  discharge;  2.  Forfeiture  of  all 
pay  and  allowances;  3.  6  years  at  hard  labor. 


Convening  authority— 28  July  69 :  reduced 
confinement  to  5  years. 

The  J. AG. — I  Aug.  69:  reduced  confine- 
ment to  2  years. 

The  Court  of  Military  Review— 29  June  70 : 
Dismissed  mutiny  charge;  Convicted  of  wil- 
ful disobedience;  Sentence  reduced:  1.  Bad 
conduct  discharge;  2.  Forfeiture  of  all  pay 
and  allownnces;  3.  8  months  hard  labor. 

Commandants  parole  had  been  given  24 
March  70. 

5.  Billy  Hays- 
Sentenced   27   March   69 — mutiny   charge: 

1.  Dishonorable  discharge;  2.  Forfeiture  of  all 
pay  and  allowances;  3.  2  years  at  hard  labor. 

Convening   authority:    approved   sentence. 

The  J.  A.  G.:  approved  sentence. 

The  Court  of  Military  Review— 29  June  70: 
Dismissed  charge  of  mutiny:  Convicted  of 
willful  disobedience;  Sentence  reduced:  1. 
Bad  conduct  discharge;  2.  Forfeiture  of  all 
pay  and  allowances;  3.  7  months  at  hard 
labor. 

6.  Harold  Swanson — 

Sentenced  27  March  69 — mutiny  charge:  1. 
Dishonorable  discharge;  2.  Forfeiture  of  all 
pay  and  allowances;  3.  3  years  at  hard  labor. 

Convening   authority:    approved  sentence. 

The  JAG. :  reduced  confinement  to  2  years 
hard   labor. 

The  Court  of  Military  Review— 29  June  70: 
Dismissed  mutiny  charge;  Convicted  of  will- 
ful disobedience:  Sentence  reduced:  1.  Bad 
conduct  discharge;  2.  Forfeiture  of  all  pay 
and  allowances;  3.  7  months  at  hard  labor. 

Commandant's  parole  had  been  given  14 
March  70. 

7.  Ed  Yost — 

Sentenced  27  March  69 — mutiny  charge:  1. 
Bad  conduct  discharge;  2.  Forfeiture  of  all 
pay  and  allowances;  3.  9  months  at  hard 
labor. 

Convening  atithority:  approved  sentence. 

The  J.^.G.:  approved  sentence. 

The  Court  of  Military  Review— 29  June  70: 
Dismissed  charge  of  mutiny;  Convicted  of 
willful  disobedience;  Sentence  reduced:  1. 
Bad  conduct  discharge;  2.  Forfeiture  of  all 
pay  and  allowances;  3.  6  months  hard  labor. 

Had  been  released  from  confinement  17 
Nov.  69. 

8.  Michael  Murphy — 

Sentenced  24  June  69— mutiny  charge:  1. 
Dishonorable  discharge;  2.  Forfeiture  of  all 
pay  and  allowances;  3.  1  year  at  hard  labor. 

Convening  authority:  approved  sentence. 

The  J.A.G. :  approved  sentence. 

The  Court  of  Military  Review— 26  June  70: 
Dismissed  charge  of  mutiny;  Convicted  of 
willful  disobedience;  Sentence  reduced:  1. 
Bad  conduct  discharge;  2.  Forfeiture  of  all 
pay  and  allowances;  3.  8  months  hard  labor. 

Had  been  released  from  confinement  3  Apr. 
70. 

9.  Larry  Zalno — 

Sentenced  24  June  69 —  mutiny  charge:  1. 
Dishonorable  discharge;  2.  Forfeiture  of  all 
pay  and  allowances;  3.  2  years  at  hard  labor. 

Convening  authority;  approved  sentence. 

The  J.A.G. :   approved  sentence. 

The  Coiu-t  of  Military  Review— 26  June  70: 
Dismissed  mutiny  charge;  Convicted  of  will- 
ful disobedience;  Sentence  reduced:  1.  Bad 
Conduct  discharge;  2.  Forfeiture  of  all  pay 
and  allowances;  3.  7  months  at  hard  labor. 

Had  been  released  from  confinement  7 
Apr.  70. 

10.  Ne.srev  Sood — 

Sentenced  13  Feb.  69— mutiny  charge:  1. 
Dishonorable  discharge;  2.  Forfeiture  of  all 
pay  and  allowances;  3.15  years  at  hard  labor. 

Convening  authority— 17  March  69:  re- 
duced confinement  to  7  years  at  hard  labor. 

The  J.A.G. — 18  March  69:  reduced  confine- 
ment to  2  years  hard  labor. 

The  Court  of  Military  Review— 17  June  70: 
Dismissed  mutiny  charge;  Convicted  of  will- 
ful disobedience;  Sentence  reduced:  1.  Bad 
conduct  discharge;  2.  Forfeiture  of  all  pay 
and  allowances;  3.  1  year  at  hard  labor. 

11.  Larry  Sales — 

Sentenced  6  June  69 — acqtiltted  on  mutiny 


charge,  convicted  of  failure  to  obey  a  lawful 
order:  1.  Bad  conduct  discharge;  2.  Forfeiture 
of  all  pay  and  allowances;  3.  3  months  hard 
labor. 

Convening  authority:    approved   sentence. 

The  J.A.G.:  approved  sentence. 

The  Court  of  Military  Review— 22  May  70: 
Dismissed  all  charges  on  the  ground  that  not 
satisfied  he  was  mentally  responsible  for  the 
offense  alleged. 

12.  Keith  Mather — escaped  24  Dec.  68:  not 
captured. 

13.  Walter  Pawlowskl— escaped  24  Dec.  68: 
not  cptured. 

14.  Linden  Blake — escaped  27  Feb.  68:  not 
captured. 

15.  Richard  Gentile — 

Sentenced  6  June  G9 — miulny  charge:  1. 
Bad  conduct  discharge:  2  Forfeiture  of  all 
pay  and  allowances;  3.  6  months  hard  labor. 

Convening   authority:    approved  sentence. 

The  JAG.:  approved  sentence. 

The  Court  of  Military  Review— 30  June  70: 
Dismissed  mutiny  charge;  Convicted  of  will- 
ful disobedience;  Sentence  reduced:  1,  No 
punitive  discharge;  2.  Forfeiture  of  $50  pay 
for  si.\  months:  3.  6  months  hard  labor. 

16.  Richard  Marino — 

Sentenced  6  June  69 — mutiny  charge:  1. 
Dishonorable  discharge;  2.  Forfeiture  of  all 
pay  and  allowances;  3.  15  months  hard  labor. 

Convening  authority:  approved  sentence. 

The  J.A.G:   approved  sentence. 

The  Court  of  Military  Review— 30  June  70 : 
Dismissed  charge  of  mutiny;  Convicted  of 
willful  disobedience;  Sentence  reduced:  1. 
Bad  conduct  discharge;  2.  Forfeiture  of  all 
pay  and  allowances;  3.  8  months  hard  labor. 

17.  Roy  Pulley — 

Sentenced  6  June  69 — mutiny  charge;  1. 
Dishonorable  discharge;  2.  Forfeiture  of  all 
pay  and  allowance;  3.  15  months  hard  labor. 

Convening  authority ;  approved  sentence. 

The  J.A.G.;  approved  sentence. 

The  Court  of  Military  Review — 30  June  70: 
Dismissed  mutiny  charge;  Convicted  of  will- 
ful disobedience;  Sentence  reduced:  1.  Bad 
conduct  discbarge;  2.  Forfeiture  of  all  pay 
and  allowances;  3.  8  months  hard  labor. 

18.  Stephen  Rowland — 

Sentenced  6  June  69 — mutiny  charge:  1. 
Dishonorable  discharge;  2.  Forfeiture  of  850 
pay  per  month  for  15  months;  3.  15  months 
at  hard  labor. 

Convening  authority:   approved  sentence. 

The  J.A.G.:   approved  sentence. 

The  Court  of  Military  Review — 30  June  70: 
Dismissed  mutiny;  Convicted  of  willful  dis- 
obedience; Sentence  reduced:  1.  Bad  conduct 
dl.'icharge;  2.  Forfeiture  of  $50  pay  per  month 
for  8  months;  3.  8  months  hard  labor. 

19.  Buddy  Shaw — 

Sentenced  6  June  69 — mutiny:  1.  Dishon- 
orable discharge;  2.  Forfeiture  of  850  per 
month  for  15  months;  3.  15  months  at  hard 
labor. 

Convening  authority :  aproved  sentence. 

The  J.A.G.:  approved  sentence. 

The  Court  of  Military  Review— 30  June  70: 
Dismissed  mutiny;  Convicted  of  ^^illful  dis- 
obedience; Sentence  reduced:  1.  Bad  conduct 
discharge;  2.  Forfeiture  of  850  pay  per  month 
for  8  months;  3.  8  months  hard  labor. 

20-24.  Richard  Duncan,  Alan  Rupert,  Fran- 
cis Schlro,  Ernest  Trefethen,  Patrick  Wright. 

Sentenced  6  June  69 — mutiny:  1.  Dishon- 
orable discharge;  2.  Forfeiture  of  all  pay  and 
allowances;  3.  12  months  at  hard  labor. 

Convening  authority:  approved  sentences. 

The  J.A.a.:  approved  sentences. 

The  Court  of  Military  Review — 30  June 
70:  Dismissed  charge  of  mutiny;  Convicted 
of  willful  disobedience:  Sentence  reduced: 
1.  Bad  conduct  discharge;  2.  Forfeiture  of 
all  pay  and  allowances;  3.  7  months  at  hard 
labor. 

Alan  Rupert  had  received  a  Commandant's 
parole  3  March  70. 

25.  Danny  Seals — 

Sentenced  6  June  69 — acquitted  on  mu- 
tiny charge,  convicted  on  charge  of  willful 
disobedience   of   the   lawfvd   order:    1.   Bad 
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conduct  dlschMge;  2.  Forfeiture  of  all  pay 
and  allowances;  3.  6  months  hard  labor. 

Convening  authority:   approved  sentence. 

The  J.A.G. :    approved   sentence. 

The  Court  ef  Military  Review  30  June  70 — 
approved. 

26.  Ricky  Stevens — 

Sentenced  6  June  69 — mutiny:  1.  Dishon- 
orable discharge;  2.  Forfeiture  of  $50  pay  i>er 
month  for  12  months;  3.  12  months  hard 
labor. 

Convening  authority:   approved  sentence. 

The  J.A.G.:  approved  sentence. 

The  Court  of  Military  Review — 30  June  70: 
Dismissed  mutiny  charge;  Convicted  of  will- 
ful disobedience;  Sentence  reduced:  1.  Bad 
conduct  discharge;  2.  Forfeiture  of  850  per 
month  for  7  months;  3.  7  Months  hard  labor. 

27.  Danny  Wilklns — 

Sentenced  6  June  69— mutiny:  1.  Dishon- 
orable discharge;  2.  Forfeiture  of  850  per 
mouth  for  12  months;  3.  12  months  hard 
labor. 

Convening  authority:   approved  sentence. 

The  J.A.G.:   approved  sentence. 

The  Court  of  Military  Review— 30  June  70: 
Dismissed  charge  of  mutiny;  Convicted  of 
willful  disobedience;  Sentence  reduced:  1. 
Bad  conduct  discharge;  2.  Forfeiture  of  850 
per  month  for  6  months;  3.  6  Months  hard 
labor. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
important  lessons  can  be  drawn  from  the 
experiences  of  these  cases.  The  rule  of 
law  and  the  use  of  punishment  can  be 
justified  on  many  grounds;  however,  the 
mutiny  convictions  were  indefensible  on 
all  of  them. 

The  law  can  function  as  a  deterrent  to 
future  acts.  However,  when  the  punish- 
ment becomes  so  out  of  proportion  to  the 
severity  of  the  crime,  as  it  did  in  these 
ca.'-es,  so  as  to  clearly  be  unjust  and  un- 
enforceable, the  punishment  fails  as  a 
deterrent,  and  the  Army  looks  ridiculous, 
including;  Gen.  Stanley  Larsen. 

The  treatment  of  the  case  and  the  men 
camiot  be  seen  as  an  effort  to  protect  the 
moral  fiber  of  society,  of  the  Army  or  of 
the  individual  men.  Subjecting  them  to 
the  inhuman  conditions  of  the  Presidio 
Stockade  and  the  injustice  of  the  trials 
could  serve  no  such  punwse.  Authori- 
tarian responses  are  not  effective  ways  to 
improve  public  or  private  morality. 

The  rule  of  civil  law  allows  people  to 
know  the  consequences  of  their  acts — 
which  acts  are  disapproved  by  society 
and  which  will  bring  punishment.  How- 
ever, military  law,  as  evidenced  by  this 
case,  is  so  arbitrary  and  variable  in  its 
application  and  severity  of  punishment 
as  to  fail  totally  as  a  deterrent. 

Revenge  is  the  most  likely  motive  of 
these  mutiny  charges,  revenge  for  draw- 
ing attention  to  intolerable  conditions 
and,  in  a  nonviolent  way.  expressing  dis- 
sent and  protest  within  the  Army.  The 
use  of  law  for  personal  revenge  is  not 
something  to  be  encouraged  or  even  al- 
lowed in  civilized  society.  General  Lar- 
sen deserves  the  severest  criticism  that 
we  can  bring  upon  him,  and  certainly 
has  deserved  everything  that  he  has  re- 
ceived, although  I  am  yet  to  hear  the 
Army  formally  chastise  him. 

The  Army  criminal  justice  procedure 
and  confinement  operations  were  ob- 
viously unacceptable  and  need  drastic 
improvement. 

The  trials  were  open  to  too  much  com- 
mand influence,  since  all  power  rested  in 
the  men  in  the  direct  chain  of  authority 
from  the  commanding  ofHcer.  No  one 


standing  outside  this  line  of  authority 
had  the  power  to  counter  the  wishes  of 
the  zealous  commander.  I  might  point 
out  that  there  were  people  in  Washing- 
ton in  very  liigh  positions  who  wanted  to 
intervene  and  modify  the  charges  as 
pending. 

Juries  were  stacked.  UnequEil  re- 
sources were  available  to  the  defense  and 
prosecution.  It  was  not  an  adversary  pro- 
ceeding of  equal  opponents  which  we 
hold  to  be  one  of  our  best  cherished  con- 
stitutional traditions. 

Military  justice  procedural  guarantees 
may  be  adequate  for  some  cases  or  most 
cases  that  do  not  have  political  over- 
tones. However,  these  cases  show  how 
easily  a  zealous  commander  can  impose 
his  own  politics  on  a  nonpolitical  trial. 

Drastic  reforms  are  needed  which  will 
establish  an  independent  impartial  power 
in  the  courtroom  in  the  person  of  the 
military  judge.  He  should  have  the  power 
to  issue  writs  and  subpenas.  The  mili- 
tary courts  and  independent  prosecutors, 
not  the  commanding  officer,  should  con- 
duct pretrial  investigations  and  decide  if 
charges  are  to  be  pressed.  The  rights  of 
servicemen  should  be  protected  in  the 
courtroom  in  the  same  way  as  those  of 
civilians  are.  The  man  who  enters  the 
Armed  Forces  to  defend  the  Constitution 
should  not  be  required  to  give  up  its  pro- 
lection.  What  is  needed  is  a  new  blue- 
ribbon  commission  now  appointed  by 
Secretary  Laird  to  review  and  report  on 
our  system  of  military  justice. 

The  commanding  general  of  the  6th 
Army,  in  his  zeal  to  suppress  all  protests 
within  this  command,  began  with  a  small 
prison  grumble  over  intolerable  stockade 
conditions  and  blew  it  up  into  a  nation- 
wide scandal,  whicn  hurt  the  Army,  the 
Nation,  and  the  men  involved.  The  men 
were  charged  with  a  crime  far  beyond 
that  warranted  by  the  evidence.  The  law 
v.as  used  to  satisfy  the  wishes  of  the 
commander.  When  the  law  is  used  for 
any  purpose  and  not  impartially  admin- 
istered, justice  is  not  served  and  all  in- 
volved suffer.  The  ramifications  of  the 
case  and  the  public  interest  in  it  show 
that  all  of  us  have  much  at  stake  here. 
The  Army  disregarded  the  spirit  of  its 
own  legal  system  and  fostered  an  in- 
creased contempt  for  law  at  a  time  when 
we  can  ill  afford  it.  The  Army  by  its  ac- 
tions has  done  the  country  a  great  dis- 
service and  the  men  involved  a  great  in- 
justice. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
simply  want  to  say  that  in  the  time  I 
have  been  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives I  have  not  heard  many  statements 
as  comprehensive,  as  careful,  and  as  nec- 
essary as  the  one  the  gentleman  has 
made  today.  I  am  grateful  to  the  gentle- 
man, as  I  know  many  other  Members 
are,  for  doing  such  a  remarkable  job  of 
compiling  this  sad  record,  and  for  work- 
ing so  hard  to  see  these  wrongs  cor- 
rected. Without  his  efforts  and  the  ef- 
forts of  Fred  Gardner  and  a  very  few 
other  people,  the  miscarriage  of  justice 
at  the  Presidio  would  not  have  been  re- 
versed, and  precedents  would  have  been 


allowed  to  stand  that  would  have  been 
the  cause  of  future  injustices. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  has  recom- 
mendations about  how  Congress  might 
act  to  protect  enlisted  personnel  from 
similar  situations  that  might  arise  in 
the  future? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  contribution  and  for 
his  contribution  a  year  ago  that  helped 
to  stimulate  the  command  authority  to 
reverse  some  of  these  decisions.  I  suspect 
in  retrospect  perhaps  these  men  have  not 
been  charged  in  vain  because  if  you  take 
a  long  look  at  the  situation  they  did  stim- 
ulate the  creation  of  the  blue-ribbon 
panel  and  did  stimulate  the  better  than 
50  to  75  recommendations  by  the  blue- 
ribbon  panel  to  make  the  military  serv- 
ice live  up  to  the  regulations  in  effect 
and  actually  to  expand  them. 

But  I  would  say  that  certainly  this 
has  not  cured  the  situation.  I  have  re- 
ceived information  in  my  office  just  over 
the  past  week  that  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment and  the  Marine  Corps  have  con- 
tinued to  keep  prisoners  in  stockades  in 
excess  of  authorized  numbers,  and  have 
modified  those  numbers  rather  radically 
during  times  whenever  a  congressional 
investigation  has  been  programed. 

I  think  that  tliis  is  a  situation  that 
we  constantly  need  to  review.  And  as  I 
said  a  year  ago,  that  when  a  forum's 
dirty  linen  is  hanging  out  usually  it  is 
in  their  punitive  incarceration  mecha- 
nisms. - 

I  think  conclusively  that  the  greatest 
history  of  the  United  States  is  in  our 
prisons,  because  that  historj*  is  still  there. 
Prisons  are  made  to  last  a  long  time,  and 
we  have  got  in  this  countrj-  almost  all 
of  our  original  correctional  facilities 
save  a  few. 

So  I  think  that  this  is  something  that 
Congress  ought  to  address  itself  to  fur- 
ther. The  Armed  Services  Committees 
of  both  Houses,  I  am  not  satisfied  have 
fully  addressed  tlieir.selves  to  this  prob- 
lem. And  I  would  suggest  particularly 
new  the  views  expressed  in  Bob  Shen  ill's 
bock  and  some  of  the  other  treatises. 
One  of  those  that  I  could  recommend 
is  by  Fred  Gardner,  which  is  tilled  "The 
Unlawful  Concert,"  wliich  is  in  a  paper- 
back. I  could  also  recommend  the  full 
report  of  the  Special  Civilian  Committee 
for  the  Study  of  the  U.S.  Army  Con- 
finement System.  It  not  only  includes 
50  recommendations,  but  133  pages  of 
report  in  addition  to  that. 

I  would  hope  we  could  stimulate  the 
formation  of  a  blue-ribbon  committee 
made  up  of  prosecutors  and  defense 
lawTers  from  inside  and  outside  of  Con- 
gress, to  try  to  overhaul  our  system  of 
military  justice,  because  it  does  not 
really  make  a  lot  of  sense  to  enforce  the 
Escobito  case  and  some  of  the  other  con- 
stitutional guarantees  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  civilian  area,  and  then 
ignore  those  guarantees  of  appointment 
of  counsel  at  the  appropriate  levels  of 
all  our  military  trials,  as  is  currently 
practiced.  I  would  think  a  blue-ribbon 
panel  could  address  itself  to  those  very 
important  procedural  safeguards,  and  to 
see  that  everyone  has  those  guarantees 
in  the  militai-y  service,  particularly  in 
cases  of  serious  crimes. 

Mr.   LOWENSTEIN.   Mr.   Speaker,   if 
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the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  wan; 
to  support  his  suggestion  about  a  blue- 
ribbon  panel.  Some  of  us  who  have  looked 
into  problems  of  violence,  racial  tensions, 
and  dissent — problems  relating  to  the 
application  of  the  Uniform  Code  and  to 
conditions  in  stockades  on  various  bases 
around  the  counuy — and  who  have  dis- 
cussed some  of  these  problems  with  De- 
fense Department  oiTicials  including  Sec- 
retary Laird,  iiave  come  to  the  same  con- 
clu.sion  the  gentleman  has. 

We  caiinot  undo  the  injustice  done  to 
the  man  involved,  but  we  must  try  to 
^lak^  something  positive  come  out  of 
^IIIJ^ everyone  now  concedes  was  an  in- 
excusable miscarriage  of  justice  at  the 
Presidio.  The  first  step  in  that  direction 
would  be  the  creation  of  a  panel  em- 
powered to  make  recommendations 
about  how  to  prevent  such  abuses  of 
power  in  tlie  future.  If  we  do  not  press 
for  basic  changes  now,  we  assure  a  con- 
tinuation cf  a  myriad  of  lesser  injustices 
on  military  bases  everywhere  and  invite 
recurrences  of  massive  or.es  like  the  one 
at  the  Presidio  from  time  to  lime.  Apart 
from  questions  of  morality,  the  continua- 
tion of  the  present  situation  in  this  re- 
gard does  a  great  deal  to  undermine  the 
morale  of  the  armed  services,  and  that 
can  hardly  be  said  to  contribute  to  the 
security  of  our  countiT. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  additional  remarks.  It 
does  bring  in  mind  that  many  times  these 
prosecuLions  are  brought  because  men 
exercise  their  alleged  right  of  dissent. 
Thi.";  is  a  matter  to  which  the  individual 
services  have  addressed  themselves. 

I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  uniform 
rules  for  dissent  or  uniform  rules  for  the 
expression  of  rights  under  the  Consti- 
tution promulgated  by  the  OflSce  of  the 
Secrctarj-  of  Defense. 

I  am  aware  of  some  very  outstanding 
analyses  and  recommendations  made  by 
the  Department  of  the  Army.  But  I  am 
not  knowledgeable  that  those  recom- 
mendations have  been  implemented 
throughout  the  Army  or  even  adopted  by 
other  branches  of  service. 

Certainly  a  blue  ribbon  panel  appointed 
In  this  general  area  could  address  it- 
self to  that  particular  problem  as  well 
and  perhaps  recommend  some  general 
regulations  which  the  members  in  the 
armed  services  could  come  to  under- 
stand, as  an  armed  services  bill  of 
rights  as  they  don  the  uniform  of  Uncle 
Sam  to  protect  its  freedom  around  the 
world. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hou.se,  the  gentle- 
man from  Elinois  <Mr.  Pi.\dley>  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 


A  $20,000  FARM  PAYMENT 
LIMITATION 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
afternoon  on  a  teller  vote  the  House 
voted  by  a  margin  of  161  to  134  not  to 
accept  my  substitute  which  would  have 
imposed  a  $20,000  limitation  of  indi- 
vidual farm  payments,  but  instead  ac- 
cepted a  limit  at  $55,000.  Some  may  have 
viewed  this  as  but  another  victory  for 
big  cotton  interests  in  the  South.  South- 
west, and  Far  West,  and  I  must  admit 
that  in  the  moments  immediately  fol- 


lowing the  vote,  I  was  somewhat  glum 
myself. 

With  the  dawn  of  a  new  morning, 
however,  I  think  we  can  all  take  great 
satisfaction  in  one  aspect  of  the  action 
of  the  House  yesterday.  As  I  look  back 
over  the  8  years  tliat  I  have  offered 
amendments  limiting  payments  to  giant 
farm  producers.  I  can  see  great  progress 
was  achieved  yesterday.  While  the  limi- 
tation voted  yesterday  was  not  as  low 
as  I  would  have  preferred,  nevertheless 
it  does  represent  substantial  progress — 
progress  which  would  not  have  been 
made  had  it  not  been  for  eflorts  made 
in  the  past. 

It  is  clear  that  tlie  only  reason  the 
Depai-tment  of  Agricultuie  and  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  finally 
agreed — after  tortuous  negotiations — to 
any  limitation  at  all  was  because  of  the 
pressure  put  on  them  by  a  Congress  im- 
pelled by  public  opinion. 

Big  cotton  interests  knew  that  a 
$20,000  limit  would  be  imposed  upon 
them  if  they  were  unsuccessful  in  their 
attempt  to  set  a  higher  level. 

Progress  has  also  been  made  in  build- 
ing numerical  support  for  a  meaningful 
limitation  on  payments  to  big  farm  pro- 
ducers. During  the  early  1960"s  when  I 
offered  similar  limitation  amendments,  it 
was  hard  to  muster  even  60  votes  in  favor 
of  such  a  proposal.  At  one  time  the  vote 
was  as  low  as  47. 

Yesterday,  however,  support  for  my 
amendment  and  the  $20,000  level  was 
the  greatest  total  ever  cast  in  a  teller 
vote  on  a  pavment  limit  amendment. 
One  hundred  thirty-four  Members 
walked  through  the  tellers  in  favor  of 
the  lower  limit.  Pre\'ious  to  that  time, 
the  largest  teller  vote  in  favor  of  a  $20,- 
000  limitation  was  112.  Progress  is  being 
made  each  year,  and  it  will  continue  to 
be  made. 

On  reflection,  then,  when  I  consider 
the  progress  that  has  been  made  since 
1963  when  I  first  offered  an  amendment 
limiting  payments  to  farmers,  I  do  find 
some  hope  in  yesterdav's  limitation.  It 
is  a  hope  for  future  farm  programs,  a 
hope  I  shall  pursue  at  everv  opportunity, 
just  as  I  have  in  the  past.  When  the 
next  bill  dealing  with  agricultural  mat- 
ters is  before  Congress,  I  shall  be  pre- 
pared to  again  offer  an  amendment  lim- 
iting big  farm  payments. 

The  following  is  a  chronology  of 
amendments  to  restrict  big  payments  to 
farm  producers  which  I  have  offered  in 
past  years: 

June  6.  1963:  Amendment  offered  by  Rep- 
resentative Paul  Flndley  to  the  Agricultural 
Appropriations  Act  for  fiscal  year  1964.  (Con- 
gressional Record,  p.  10411)  : 

"On  page  33.  after  line  12,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Sec.  607.  None  of  the  funds  provided 
herein  shall  be  used  to  pay  the  salary  of 
any  officer  or  employee  who  negotiates  agree- 
ments or  contracts  or  in  any  other  way,  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  performs  duties  or  func- 
tions Incidental  to  supporting  the  price  of 
Upland  Middling  Inch  cotton  at  a  level  in 
excess  of  30  cents  a  pound." 

The  division  vote  was  105  In  favor — 131 
against. 

January  26.  1965:  .Amendment  oifered  by 
Representative  Paul  Flndley  to  the  appro- 
pria'lons  for  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration Act  (Congressional  Record,  p.  1185): 

"On  page  2,  line  3,  strike  the  period  at  th« 
end  of  the  sentence  tjid  insert  the  following: 


'Provided,  That  no  part  of  this  appropria- 
tion shall  be  used  to  formulate  or  carry  out 
any  price  support  program  providing  further 
payments  during  the  fiscal  year  1365  to  any 
person,  partnership,  firm.  Joint  stock  com- 
pany, corporation,  association,  trust,  estate, 
individual,  or  other  legal  entity,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  348  of  the  Agricul- 
tural .■Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended." 

The  division  vot«  was  45  in  favor — 105 
against. 

.\ugust  19,  1965:  Amendment  offered  by 
Representative  Paul  Flndley  to  the  Food  and 
.Agricultural  Act  of  1965  (Congreselonal  Rec- 
ord, p.  21061) : 

■Qn  page  54,  line  25,  insert  the  following: 

"Sec.  707.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  total  amount  of  payments 
made  by  the  Secretary  to  any  producer  or 
producers  on  any  farm  under  the  provisions 
of  titles  II,  III,  IV,  V  and  VI  of  this  act 
shall  not  e.xceed  $25,000  in  calendar  year 
1966  or  in  any  calendar  year  thereafter.  In 
the  case  of  any  producer  or  producers  own- 
ing, operating,  or  controlling  more  than  one 
farm,  the  limitations  set  forth  in  the  preced- 
ing sentences  shall  apply  to  such  producer  or 
producers.  For  the  purpose  of  this  section 
the  term  'producer'  shall  mean  an  Individual, 
partnership,  firm.  Joint  stock  company,  cor- 
poration, association,  trust,  estate,  or  other 
legal  entity,  or  a  State,  political  subdivision 
of  a  Slate,  or  any  agency  thereof  and  the 
term  "payments'  shaU  include  price  support 
payments,  diversion  payments,  incentive  pay- 
ments, rental  payments,  and  the  value  of 
both  domestic  and  export  wheat  marketing 
certificates." 

The  division  vote  was  59  in  favor — 144 
against. 

April  26,  1966:  Amendment  offered  by  Rep- 
resentative Paul  Flndley  to  the  Agricultural 
Appropriations  Bill  for  fiscal  year  1967  (Con- 
gressional Record,  p.  8962) : 

"On  page  21,  on  line  23,  strike  the  period, 
and  insert  a  colon  and  the  following: 

"Provided,  That  none  of  these  funds  shall 
be  used  to  make  payments  exceeding  in  the 
aggregate  8100,000  to  any  sugar  producer." 

The  amendment  was  rejected  on  a  voice 
vote. 

June  6.  1967:  Amendment  offered  by  Rep- 
resentative Paul  Flndley  to  the  Agricultural 
Appropriations  Bill  for  fiscal  year  1968  (Con- 
gressional Record,  p.  14853)  : 

"On  page  34,  line  18.  after  the  word  "hereof 
strike  the  period  and  Insert  the  following: 

"Provided  further,  That  none  of  the  funds 
appropriated  by  this  Act  shall  be  used  to 
formulate  or  carry  out  price  support  or  com- 
modity programs  during  the  period  ended 
June  30,  1968.  under  which  the  total  amount 
of  payments  In  excess  of  $25,000  would  be 
made  to  any  single  recipient  as  (1)  incentive 
payments,  (2)  diversion  payments,  (3)  price 
support  |}ayments,  (4)  wheat  marketing  cer- 
tificate payments,  (5)  cotton  equalization 
payments,  (6)  cropland  adjustment  pay- 
ments, and  (7)  compliance  payments." 

The  division  vote  was  47  in  favor— 136 
against. 

May  1,  1968:  Amendment  offered  by  Rep- 
resentative Paul  Flndley  to  the  Agricultural 
Appropriations  Bill  for  fiscal  year  1969  (Con- 
gressional Record,  p.  11281)  : 

"On  page  33,  line  5,  after  the  word  "hereof, 

"Provided  further.  That  none  of  the  funds 
appropriated  by  this  Act  shall  be  used  to 
formulate  or  carry  out  price  suppwrt  or  com- 
modity programs  during  the  period  ending 
June  30,  1969,  under  which  the  total  amount 
of  payments  in  excess  of  $10,000  would  be 
made  to  any  single  recipient  as  (1)  incentive 
payments,  (2)  diversion  payments,  (3)  price 
support  payments,  (4)  wheat  marketing  cer- 
tificate payments,  (5)  cotton  equalization 
payments,  and  (6)  cropland  adjustment 
payments." 

A  teller  vote  was  taken  with  79  In  favor — 
129  against. 

July  31,  1968:  Amendment  offered  by  Rep- 
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resentatlve  Paul  Flndley  to  the  extension  of 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  (Con- 
gressional Record,  p.  24402)  : 

"Sec.  2.  Such  Act  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section; 

"Sec.  710.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  effective  with  the  1970 
croD.  annual  payments  made  pursuant  to 
provisions  of  Titles  n,  III,  IV  and  V  shall  not 
exceed  in  the  aggregate  $10,000  to  any  single 
recipient." 

The  division  vote  was  71  in  favor — 115 
against. 

March  12.  1969:  H.R.  8773,  a  bill  introduced 
by  Representative  Paul  Flndley  to  limit  pay- 
ments to  farmers.  Increase  the  authorization 
for  food  stamps,  and  increase  water-sewer 
grant  authority  for  rural  communities: 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965,  as  amend- 
ed, is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  title: 
"  'TITLE  IX— LIMITATIONS  ON  PAYMENTS 

"  'Sec.  901.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  beginning  with  Ihe  1970  pro- 
gram for  wool,  feed  grains,  cotton,  wheat, 
cropland  adjustments,  and  sugar,  the  total 
annual  amount  of  any  payments  made  to  any 
farm  under  such  programs  shall  not  exceed 
$20,000.  nor  shall  any  payment  for  any  such 
single  program  exceed  $10,000.' 

"Sec.  2.  Section  16a  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1964,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking 
the  figure  "$340,000,000'  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  $440,000,000'  and  by  striking  the  fig- 
ure '$170,000,000'  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
'$220,000,000.* 

"Sec.  3.  Section  306(a)(2)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
striking  the  figure  '$50,000,000'  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  figure  '$150,000,000'." 

May  26,  1969:  Amendment  offered  by  Rep- 
resentative SII.v^o  CoNTE  and  supported  by 
Representative  PAtn,  Findlet  to  the  agricul- 
tural appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  year  1970 

(CONGRESSION.^L   RECORD,    p.    13757)  : 

"On  page  22,  line  17,  strike  the  period  and 
Insert  the  following: 

"  'Provided  further.  That  no  part  of  the 
funds  appropriated  by  this  Act  shall  be  used 
to  formul-^te  or  carry  out  any  price  support 
program  (other  than  for  sugar)  imder  which 
payments  aggregating  more  than  $20,000  un- 
der all  such  programs  are  made  to  any  pro- 
ducer on  any  crops  planted  in  the  fiscal  year 
1970.'  " 

A  teller  vote  was  taken  with  112  in  favor, 
100  against. 

June  9.  1970:  Amendment  offered  by  Rep- 
resentative Paul  Flndley  to  the  Agriculture 
Appropriations  Bill  for  fiscal  1971  (Congres- 
sional Record,  p. 18897) : 

"An  Page  23,  line  8.  after  the  word  "regu- 
lations ",  strike  the  period,  add  a  colon  and 
the  following: 

"Provided  further  that  none  of  the  funds 
appropriated  by  this  act  shall  be  used  dur- 
ing the  period  ending  June  30,  1971  to  formu- 
late or  carry  out  a  1971  crop-year  program 
under  which  the  total  amount  of  payments 
to  a  person  would  be  in  excess  of  $20,000." 

The  amendment  was  rejected  on  a  voice 
vote. 

August  5.  1970:  Amendment  offered  by 
Representative  Paul  Flndley  to  the  Agricul- 
ture Act  of  1970  (Congressional  Record,  p. 
27454)  : 

"Strike  the  Committee  Amendment  be- 
ginning on  piage  1  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"TrruE  I — Payment  Limitation 

•  Sec.  101.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law — 

"  ( 1 )  The  total  amount  of  payments  which 
a  person  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  under 
each  of  the  annual  programs  established  by 
Titles  lU,  IV,  V.  and  VI  of  this  Act  for  the 


1971.  1972  or  1973  crop  of  the  commodity 
shall  not  exceed  $20,000. 

"(2)  The  term  "payments"  as  used  In  this 
section  includes  price-support  payments,  set- 
aside  payments,  diversion  payments,  public 
access  payments,  and  marketing  certificates, 
but  does  not  include  loans  or  p  irchases. 

"(3)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
total  amount  of  j)ayments  which  will  be 
earned  by  any  person  under  the  program  In 
effect  for  any  crop  will  be  reduced  under  this 
section,  the  set-aside  acreage  for  the  farm 
or  farnis  on  which  such  person  will  be  shar- 
ing in  payments  earned  under  such  program 
shall  be  reduced  to  such  extent  in  such 
manner  as  the  Secretary  determines  wll'.  be 
fair  and  reasonable  In  relation  to  the  amount 
of  the  pxayment  reduction. 

"■(4)  The  Secretary  shall  Issue  regulations 
defining  the  term  "person"  and  prescribing 
such  rules  and  further  limitations  as  he  de- 
termines necessary  to  assure  a  fair  and  rea- 
sonable application  of  such  limitation  and 
to  preve.it  the  circumvention  or  evasion  of 
such  limitation,  whether  the  circumvention 
or  evasion  be  attempted  by  means  of  the  sub- 
division of  farms,  production  allotments  or 
bases  thereof  through  sale  or  lease,  or  by 
other  means:  Provided,  that  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  which  limit  payments  to  any  per- 
son shall  be  applicable  to  lands  owned  and 
operated  by  stales,  political  subdivisions, 
or  agencies  thereof." 

A  teller  vote  was  taken  with  134  in  favor — 
161  against. 


THE  BLACK  PANTHERS:  LIBERALS 
TO  THE  RESCUE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashbrook)  is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  al- 
most unbelievable  to  witness  the  effort 
of  the  American  liberal  community  to 
whitewash  one  of  the  most  radical,  dan- 
gerous groups  this  Nation  has  even  seen. 
I  am  speaking  of  the  violence-prone,  rev- 
olutionary Black  Panthers.  Our  major 
media  has  embarked  on  what  appears 
to  be  a  systematic  campaign  to  paint 
them  as  romantic  Robin  Hoods.  One  is 
reminded  of  the  concerted  effort  of  the 
New  York  Times  to  make  Fidel  Castro 
appear  as  a  folklore  Robin  Hood  who 
would  lead  the  Cuban  people  out  of  their 
captiviity.  Just  as  the  left  was  wrong  on 
Csistro,  they  are  dead  wrong  on  the 
Black  Panthers.  No  amoimt  of  brain- 
washing can  side  the  brutal  un-Ameri- 
can nature  of  the  Black  Panthers. 

The  New  York  Times,  along  with  best 
selling  magazines  like  Time  and  Life 
have  presented  a  distorted  view  of  the 
Panthers  and  their  radical  activities.  A 
good  example  is  the  news  report  in  the 
December  9.  1969,  New  York  Times  which 
stated: 

The  Los  Angeles  police  and  members  of 
the  Black  Panther  party  fought  a  four-hovir 
gun  battle  here  today  following  a  pre-dawn 
raid  on  Panther  headquarters.  Three  police- 
men and  three  Panthers  were  wounded  but 
there  were  no  fatalities. 

The  article  reported  this  incident  like 
it  was  a  tea  party.  Think  of  the  implica- 
tions of  this.  The  police  properly  and 
legally  raid  the  militants'  headquarters 
based  on  valid  information  about  illegal 
■weapons.  The  Panthers  engage  in  a 
shoot-out  with  the  police  and  it  is  made 
to  apE>ear  like  a  football  game  in  which 
there  was  a  stand-off.  Police,  inciden- 


tally, foimd  two  submachineguns,  12 
rifles  or  carbines,  eight  hand  guns  and 
several  hundreds  rounds  of  ammunition. 

The  illegal  conduct  of  the  panthers — 
shooting  at  the  police  who  were  conduct- 
ing a  raid  to  protect  the  safety  of  the 
community — is  glossed  over.  The  Times 
article  quotes  a  local  Negro  leader  as 
saying:  "This  Is  part  of  a  national  plan 
of  political  repression  against  the 
Panthers."  Thus  the  brain  washing  goes. 
Bear  in  mind,  there  was  a  shoot  out  with 
the  police  for  4  hours.  This  is  treated  like 
the  plaintiff-defendant  adversary  pro- 
ceeding in  a  court  w-hich  the  average, 
nonviolent  citizen  would  use. 

Just  an  isolated  example?  Time  maga- 
zine in  Its  April  6.  1970  issue  prints  a 
picture  of  a  sympathetic  figure,  Bobby 
Seale,  with  the  caption  "We  must  civi- 
lize white  America,"  Roy  Wilkins,  usu- 
ally responsible,  explains  away  violence 
in  his  sjmdicated  column  with  the 
statement: 

If  some  Eunong  them  (Black  militants)  ex- 
ceed the  bounds,  they  should  be  met  with 
understanding  firmness,  rather  than  puni- 
tive action. 

This  for  those  who  set  out  to  assassi- 
nate police,  blow  up  buildings  and  estab- 
lish sniper  perches  in  big  city  buildings. 

Whitney  Young  tries  to  shift  the  blame 
by  telling  a  cheering  audience  in  East 
Harlem,  to  quote  the  New  York  Daily 
News  of  October  27,  1969,  that:  "White 
middle-class  America  has  a  minibrain," 
The  director  of  the  National  Urban 
League  branded  most  white  middle-class 
people  as  "affluent  peasants."  culturally 
and  educationally  deprived  racists  who 
have  continued  to  hold  the  black  man 
down. 

Mary  McGory  wrote  in  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star  that  the  Panthers  had 
unity  in  adversity  and  advances  the 
theory  that  the  Panthers  were  winning 
sympathy  among  blacks  and  whites. 

Charles  G.  Hurst,  president  of  Mal- 
colm X  Junior  College,  part  of  the  Chi- 
cago junicr  college  system,  says  he  re- 
spects the  Panthers  because  '"they  have 
made  none  of  the  compromises  my  gen- 
eration made. '  He  thinks  Panthers  are 
merely  demanding  genuine  equality  of 
economic  opportunity  and  justice  for 
black  people.  He  hedged  a  little  by  say- 
ing: 

W^..le  their  methods  of  advancing  the 
black  cause  aren't  mine,  I've  never  doubted 
the  depth  of  their  social  concern  and  love  of 
the  people. 

And  so  the  propaganda  mill  goes  on 
and  on. 

Rev.  Ralph  D.  Abernatli>',  speaking  at 
the  fimeral  of  Panther  leader  Fred 
Hampton,  killed  imder  circumstances 
still  under  investigation,  declares  that 
the  black  community  would  "make  a 
shrine"  of  the  place  where  Hampton  was 
killed  and  ventures  this  eulogy: 

I  don't  think  youll  rest  in  peace.  Freddy, 
because  there  isn't  going  to  be  any  peace. 

The  National  Commission  on  the 
Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence, 
headed  by  Milton  Eisenhower,  fails  to 
come  close  to  putting  the  Panthers  in 
their  proper  perspective.  It  even  cred- 
ited them  with  helping  young  blacks  to 
maintain  good  report  cards  and  keeping 
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Oakland.  Calif.,  "cool"  during  racially 
t«nse  periods. 

Society  is  blamed,  the  white  commu- 
nity is  blamed,  good  hardworking  black 
Americaios  are  blamed — everybody  but 
Uie  Panthers  and  their  radical,  Commu- 
nist-connected leadership. 

The  liberal  news  media  credits  tiie 
Pantliers  with  helping  cool  a  protest 
rally  at  Yale  m  May  of  this  year.  Scant 
attention  is  given  to  the  obscene,  vitriolic 
speeches  of  the  Panthers  like  David 
Hilliard  but  tliere  was  cooing  over  the 
fact  that  there  was  no  violent  weekend. 
Why  should  there  be  at  Yale?  President 
Kingman  Brewster  had  already  lined  up 
witli  the  Panthers  in  suggesting  that  it 
would  probably  be  impossible  for  a  Pan- 
ther to  get  a  fair  trial  in  America. 

Hundreds  of  universities  throughout 
the  country  pay  honorariums  up  to 
$1,000  and  $1,500  to  visiting  Panthers 
who  speak  in  violent,  obscene  rhetoric  to 
cheering  students.  I  have  been  present 
at  two  such  speeches  and  it  is  impos- 
sible in  standard  English  to  convey  the 
depravity  of  their  rantings.  I  heard  El- 
dridge  Cleaver  speaking  at  George  Wash- 
ington University  here  in  Washington. 
He  started  out  his  speech  by  saying: 

I  came  here  to  tell  you  that  George  Wash- 
ington was  a  mother liar. 

That  was  just  the  start  and  rather 
tame  by  comparison  to  the  rest  of  his 
tirade. 

Enlisted  in  the  cause  to  publicly  baptize 
the  Panthers  and  excuse  away  their  ex- 
cesses are  such  respected  liberals  as 
Arthur  Goldberg  and  former  Attorney 
General  Ramsey  Clark.  Leonard  Bern- 
stein hosts  a  swank  party  for  the  Pan- 
thers and  suddenly  it  becomes  chic  in 
leftwing  circles  to  carry  on  a  dialog  with 
the  radical  militants.  On  and  on  the  lib- 
eral grist  mill  turns. 

In  its  February  6,  1970,  issue.  Life 
magazine  carries  a  feature  article  about 
Eldridge  Cleaver  who  was  visited  in  Al- 
giers, where  he  is  a  fueitive  from  iustice. 
by  Gordon  Parks.  Parks  treated  the  fu- 
gitive with  kid  gloves — almost  a  respect 
and  reverence — and  at  one  point  wrote: 

He  gently  massaged  the  boy's  (his  son) 
back.  In  the  sslt.  rain-filtered  light  from  the 
sea.  he  looked  like  any  other  father  trying 
to  burp  his  child.  But  h'.s  mind  was  on  a 
tragic  more  violent  thing — the  killing  of 
his  fellow  Panthers.  Fred  Hampton  and 
Mark  Clark,  by  Chicago  police.  "It  was  cold- 
blooded murder."  he  said  in  a  low,  caustic 
tone. 

Of  course  it  was  murder  from  the  Pan- 
ther point  of  view.  Anything  done  by 
society  at  any  time  or  any  place  to  or 
against  them  is  criminal,  an  act  of  repres- 
sion or  white  racism.  Like  the  Commu- 
nists who  have  a  semantic  interpretation 
of  every  word  from  "peace"  to  "treaty," 
the  Panthers  talk  in  a  different  lan- 
guage. This  language  can  be  understood 
by  anyone  who  tries.  The  liberal  press 
evidently  has  not  tried  or  is  covering  up. 

Gentle  people?  Listen  to  Panther 
"chief  of  staff"  David  Hilliard  last  De- 
cember 2 : 

Richard  Nixon  Is  an  evil  man.  This  Is  the 
that  unleashed  the  counter- 


Instirgent  teams  upon  the  Black  Panther 
Party.  This  is  the  man  that's  responsible  for 
all    the    attacks    upon    the    Black    Panther 


Party  nationally.  This  is  the  man  that  sends 
his  vicious,  murderous  dogs  out  into  the  black 
community  and  invade  upon  our  Black  Pan- 
ther breakfast  program,  destroy  food  that 
we  have  for  hungry  kids  and  expect  us  to 
accept  like  that   idly.  that  

man,  we  will  kill  Richard   Nixon. 

we  will  kill  any  that  stands  In 

the  way  of  our  freedom.  We  ain't  here  for  no 

peace,  because  we  know  that  we  can't 

have  no  peace  because  this  country  was 
built  on  war.  And  if  you  want  peace  you  got 
to  fight  for  It. 

Gentle  people?  Listen  to  Eldridge 
Cleaver  as  he  was  intei-viewed  by  Mike 
Wallace  on  CBC,  January  6,  1970: 

Wallace.  What  purjwse  Is  served  by  talk- 
ing of  shooting  your  way  Into  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  taking  off  the  head  of 
Senator  McClellan  and  shooting  your  way 
out?  .  .  . 

Cleaver.  The  goal  Is  to  take  Senator  Mc- 
Clellan's  head.  ...  I  can't  Just  walk  in  and 
take  his  head  ...  so  to  me  I  think  that 
would  mean  shooting  my  way  In  and  shooting 
my  way  out . . . 

Wai  lace.  But  right  now  we  are  at  the  point 
of  trying  to  understand.  When  the  American 
p>eople  hear  that  you  want  to  shoot  your 
way  into  the  U.S.  Senate,  take  off  the  head 
of  a  Senator 

Cleaver.  And  take  off  the  head  of  Richard 
Nixon. 

Take  one  small  example.  I  could  cite 
scores  of  them.  Michael  Tabor,  a  Pan- 
ther, was  being  tried  earlier  this  year  in 
New  York  City  on  a  bombing  conspiracy 
charge.  He  did  not  cooperate  with  the 
court  and  showed  defiance  in  his  entire 
testimony.  Questioned  by  Assistant  Dis- 
trict Attorney  Joseph  Phillips,  Tabor 
spoke  in  the  usual  semantic  terms  which 
Panthers  use.  Right  is  wrong,  up  is  down, 
in  is  out — if  you  only  believe  that  way. 
Killing  a  policeman  can  be  defensive  if 
you  consider  them  an  oppressor,  and  so 
forth.  Hut.  listen  to  his  own  words  in 
answer  to  the  assistant  district  attorney: 

Q.  I3  it  your  testimony  that  vou  onlv  used 
a  knife? 

A.  I  never  used  a  knife  during  the  course 
of  these,  what  you  refer  to  as  being  crimes. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  refer  to  them  as  being 
crimes? 

A.  No.  I  don't. 

Q.  What  do  you  refer  to  them  as? 

A.  I  refer  to  crime  as  being  the  exploita- 
tion of  poor  people  by  filthy  rich,  money  mad, 
avaricious  capitalist  pigs. 

Q.  What  do  you  describe  the  criminal  ac- 
tivities I  have  asked  you  about? 

A.  I  describe  them  as  being  the  result  and 
the  product  of  my  oppression  and  my  exploi- 
tation that  instilled  In  me  a  profound  and 
desperate  need  to  escape  that  oppression, 
and  in  the  course  of  doing  so.  I  used  the 
drug,  heroin,  which  had  the  tendency  to 
produce  euphoric  delusions  which  served  to 
cloud  and  obscure  my  nauseous  and  disgust- 
ing reality.  I  became  a  member  of  the  Cloud 
Nine  Society. 

Thus,  what  society  calls  a  crime  is  not 
con.sidered  a  crime  by  the  Panthers.  Mur- 
der can  easily  be  twisted  into  self-de- 
fense. One  Panther  went  so  far  as  to  talk 
about  "liberating  the  peoples'  goods." 
He  was  referring  to  what  you  and  I  would 
call  outright  larceny — stealing  food  and 
clothing  from  small  stores. 

If  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  liberal  com- 
munity has  succeeded  in  creating  a  belief 
that  there  is  a  plot  against  the  Panthers 
and  there  is  really  nothing  all  that  wrong 
with  the  militant  group,  what  is  the  truth 
about  the  Panthers?  Having  studied  their 


activities  very  closely  since  their  incep- 
tion, I  will  detail  their  backgroimd  and 
record  more  clearly  so  they  can  be  under- 
stood. 

HISTORY    OF    THE    PARTY 

The  Black  Panther  Party,  established 
in  1966  in  Oakland.  Calif.,  as  a  local 
group  to  protect  black  people  against  al- 
leged police  brutality  and  the  oppression 
of  the  black  people  of  the  United  States, 
continues  to  be,  according  to  FBI  Direc- 
tor Hoover,  the  most  dangerous  and  vio- 
lence prone  of  ail  extremist  groups  in  our 
Nation.  Viewing  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  as  racist  and  charging  that 
"the  American  racist  has  taken  part  in 
the  slaughter  of  over  50  million  black 
people,"  the  BPP  advocates  and  prac- 
tices guerrilla  tactics  and  the  stockpil- 
ing of  guns  and  explosives  to  be  used 
against  this  country's  custodians  of  law 
and  order — the  local  police.  As  Mr. 
Hoover  stated  in  his  March  5,  1970  testi- 
mony before  a  House  Appropriations  sub- 
commiiee,  BPP  attacks  have  not  been 
limited  to  the  police.  While  falsely  claim- 
ing their  intent  to  protect  the  black  com- 
munity. Panthers  have,  in  fact,  assaulted 
and  threatened  Negro  citizens  who  have 
tried  to  assist  the  police.  Neighborhood 
stores  have  been  forced  to  "contribute" 
food,  supplies,  and  money  under  fear  of 
Panther  violence.  Many  other  persons 
have  been  the  victims  of  these  hoodlums 
as  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  1969  alone 
348  BPP  members  were  arrested  for  seri- 
ous crimes  including  murder,  armed  rob- 
bery, rape,  bank  robbery,  and  burglary. 
With  the  aid  of  radical  left-wing  groups 
in  the  United  States  and  cooperating 
with  various  Communist  and  left-wing 
governments  abroad,  leaders  of  the  BPP, 
flaunting  their  Marxist-Leninist  and 
Maoist  philosophies,  have  declared  the 
BPP  to  be  a  vanguard  group  in  the 
revolutionary  struggle  with  world  revolu- 
tion its  eventual  goal. 

Since  its  inception  as  a  local  group, 
the  BPP  has  grown  into  a  national  or- 
ganization with  some  30  chapters  now 
established  in  various  cities,  with  an 
estimated  800  to  900  hardcore  members 
and  supporters  numbering  in  the  thou- 
sands. 

As  previously  stated,  the  BPP  was  orig- 
inally formed  to  protect  against  claim- 
ed police  brutality  in  addition  to  com- 
bating oppression  of  the  black  people. 
Tlie  Panthers  were  organized  by  the  lOx 
10x10  method  of  recruiting.  Each  of  the 
initial  10  men  were  to  be  squad  leaders 
and  were  to  recruit  10  men  for  him- 
self, they  in  turn  to  form  their  own 
squads.  By  this  method  the  black  com- 
munity was  to  be  policed  by  BPP  mem- 
bers who  in  effect  sought  to  police  the 
police. 

When,  on  October  28,  1967,  Huey  New- 
ton allegedly  shot  and  killed  Officer  John 
Frey  of  the  Oakland,  Calif.,  Police  De- 
partment, and  was  subsequently  sen- 
tenced to  2  to  15  years  imprisonment, 
the  future  of  the  BPP  seemed  very  much 
in  doubt.  In  early  1968  the  BPP  elite 
decided  to  add  three  extremist  figures  to 
its  ranks,  namely,  Stokely  Carmichael  as 
prime  minister.  Rap  Brown,  as  minister 
of  justice,  and  James  Forman  as  minister 
of  foreign  affairs.  The  backgrounds  of 
Carmichael  and  Brown  are  well  known. 
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but  James  Forman  was  later  to  be 
remembered  for  his  black  manifesto, 
which  sought  to  assess  white  religious 
denominations  sums  of  money  as  repara- 
tions to  the  black  communities.  Car- 
michael, Brown,  and  Forman  have  since 
parted  company  with  BPP. 

The  BPP  elite  also  decided  that  New- 
tons  birthday,  February  17,  1968,  should 
be  celebrated  with  rallies  both  in  Oak- 
land and  Los  Angeles  with  such  luminar- 
ies as  Carmichael,  Brown,  and  Forman 
present.  Both  events,  in  Oakland  on  the 
17th  and  Los  Angeles  on  the  18th,  pro- 
vided a  much  needed  shot  in  the  arm 
for  the  BPP  financially,  organizational- 
ly, and  psychologically.  The  addition  of 
Carmichael,  Brown,  and  Forman,  along 
with  the  two  birthday  celebrations 
proved  to  be  the  necessary  catalyst 
needed  to  reverse  the  fortunes  of  the 
BPP  and  launch  it  on  its  way  nationaDy. 

In  May,  1969,  the  BPP  issued  a  call  for 
a  "Revolutionary  Conference  for  a  United 
Front  Against  Fascism"  to  be  held  in 
Oakland,  Calif..  July  18-21,  1969.  In  an- 
ticipation of  the  event  the  BPP  paper 
devoted  several  articles  to  the  forthcom- 
ing conference  and  quoted  extensively 
from  speeches  delivered  in  1935  by  Geor- 
gi  Dimitroff,  to  the  7th  World  Congress 
of  the  then  existing  Commimist  Inter- 
national. Ray  "Masai"  Hewitt — most 
often  called  just  Masai— presently  the 
minister  of  education,  set  forth  quali- 
fications for  attendance  at  the  con- 
ference: 

First,  you've  got  to  be  against  Fascism, 
second  you  can't  be  anti-communist. 

He  also  revealed  the  hope  that  one  of 
the  major  results  of  the  conference 
would  be  "commimity  control  of  the  po- 
lice," and  announced  that  the  program 
would  begin  with  "the  circulation  of 
petitions  based  on  this  demand."  Speak- 
ers at  the  conference  Included  Herbert 
Aptheker,  theoretician  of  the  Commimist 
Party,  U.S.A..  Charles  R.  Garry,  the 
Panthers'  chief  attorney,  William  Kunst- 
ler,  the  Panthers'  attorney  on  the  east 
coast,  Jeff  Jones  of  the  SDS  and  others. 

A  top  priority  of  business  at  the  con- 
ference was  the  establishment  of  the 
National  Committee  to  Combat  Fas- 
cism—NCCF — branches  of  which  the 
Panthers  sought  to  establish  in  various 
cities.  The  NCCF  today  is  actually  the 
organizing  and  poUtical  arm  of  the  BPP, 
and  in  cities  where  no  BPP  chapter 
exists,  Panther  activity  is  carried  on 
through  the  NCCF  office.  According  to 
Director  Hoover,  the  NCCF,  along  with 
the  Black  Community  Information  Cen- 
ters, are  mere  subterfuges  to  conceal 
actual  Black  Panther  sponsorship. 

The  Panthers  revolutionary  confer- 
ence came  on  the  heels  of  the  19th  Na- 
tional Convention  of  the  Communist 
Party,  U.SJ^.,  which  met  in  a  plenary- 
session  at  the  Towers  Hotel  in  Brook- 
lyn on  May  3,  1969,  at  which  time  they 
unanimously  adopted  resolutions  on  the 
black  liberation  movement  in  the  United 
States.  The  CP's  resolution  concerning 
the  Panthers  stated  in  part: 

Be  It  resolved  that  our  party,  wherever 
possible.  Join  forces  and  Initiate  coopera- 
tion with  the  Black  Panther  Party  .  .  .  That 
we  actively  support  the  Black  Panther  Party 
In  Its  determined  effort  to  survive  and  de- 
velop. 
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It  was  not  surprising,  then,  that  some 
attendees  of  the  conference  in  July  were 
reportedly  disenchanted  with  the  close 
ties  the  Panthers  seem  to  have  built  with 
the  Communist  Party. 

Other  domestic  alliances,  mostly  of  a 
temporary  nature,  indicate  further  the 
radically  leftist  trend  the  BPP  has  taken 
in  recent  years.  A  short  merger  with 
the  Student  Non-Violent  Coordinating 
Committee — the  Conmiittee  has  since 
dropped  the  "Non-Violent"  from  its 
title — began  in  February  1968,  and  ended 
in  August  of  that  year. 

At  its  national  convention  in  June  1969, 
the  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society — 
SDS — expelled  its  progressive  labor  party 
faction  for  "failure  to  support  the  Black 
Pantlier  Party,  the  NLF  and  other  Rev- 
olutionary struggles."  When  SDS  de- 
chned  to  go  along  with  the  Panthers' 
proposal  to  circulate  petitions  calling  for 
community  control  of  the  police  in  white 
communities,  the  Panthers  broke  with 
the  SDS. 

Members  of  the  Black  Panther  Party 
were  among  speakers  at  the  8th  national 
convention  of  the  Young  Socialist  Alli- 
ance in  November  and  December  1968. 
The  YSA  is  the  youth  arm  of  the  Socialist 
Workers  Party,  a  dissident  Communist 
organization  with  a  Trotskjit*  orienta- 
tion. 

Tlie  National  Emergency  Civil  Liber- 
ties Committee  was  cited  as  a  Commu- 
nist front  under  its  old  name.  Emergency 
Civil  Liberties  Committee,  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  and  the  Senate  Internal  Se- 
curity Subcommittee.  The  NECLC  as- 
sisted three  Panthers  who  were  arrested 
in  New  York  in  January  1969.  A  defense 
fund  was  set  up,  and  according  to  the 
Guardian  of  February  1,  1969,  contribu- 
tions to  the  Panther  Defense  Fund 
should  be  sent  to  Gerald  Lefcourt  at  the 
NECLC  office  in  New  York  City. 

In  1968  the  BPP  formed  a  coalition 
with  the  Peace  and  Freedom  Party.  Dur- 
ing the  1968  election  the  PFP  ran  can- 
didates for  national  and  State  offices  with 
Eldridge  and  Kathleen  Cleaver,  Bobby 
Seale,  and  Huey  Newton  as  candidates. 
After  the  arrest  of  the  21  New  York 
Panthers,  the  PFT»  held  several  rallies  to 
raise  bail  funds,  and  to  protest  the  indict- 
ment of  the  Panthei-s  and  the  amount  of 
bail  wliich  had  been  sent.  Contributions 
were  to  be  sent  to  the  PFP  in  New  York 
City. 

On  the  international  level,  the  BPP 
has  greatly  broadened  its  relationships 
overseas  in  the  past  several  years.  The 
May  25.  1969,  issue  of  the  BPP  paper 
declared : 

We  must  have  international  allies  In  order 
to  succeed. 

Panther  alliances  or  efforts  at  mutual 
cooperation  have  been  extended  to  Com- 
munist China,  Cuba,  Algeria,  and  more 
recently  to  North  Korea  and  with  the 
National  Front  for  the  Liberation  of 
South  Vietnam— NLF-Vietcong.  In  a  re- 
lease of  July  14,  1970,  FBI  Director 
Hoover  commented  on  the  BPP's  rela- 
tionships with  Communist  and  radical 
allies  abroad.  He  noted  that  Eldridge 
Cleaver  is  presently  living  in  Algiers,  had 
traveled  to  North  Korea  last  September 
and  has  also  developed  close  ties  with  Al 


Fatah,  the  Arab  guerrilla  organization. 
This  relationship  has  influenced  the 
Panthers  to  a  jwint  where  they  have  is- 
.sued  a  flood  of  anti-Zionist  and  anti- 
Semitic  propaganda  and  leaves  no  doubt 
that  tney  are  solidly  behind  Al  Fatah, 
the  Arab  terrorist  organization.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Hoover,  the  Black  Panthers 
have  also  made  it  a  ix)int  to  praise  the 
government  of  North  Korea  on  many 
occasions,  to  criticize  United  States  "im- 
perialism" in  the  Orient,  and  to  brag 
that  the  Party  is  now  recognized  by  such 
"revolutionarj'  governments"  as  North 
Vietnam,  North  Korea,  and  Cuba. 

The  present  international  develop- 
ment of  the  BPP  is  not  at  all  sui-prising 
in  view  of  BPP  pronouncements.  In 
typically  totalitarian  fashion,  the  BPP 
conveniently  ignored  the  oppression  of 
the  Cliinese  people  since  1949  by  the 
Chinese  Reds  and  adopted  as  their 
motto  a  quote  from  Mao  Tse-tung's  "Lit- 
tle Red  Book": 

We  are  advocates  of  the  abolition  of  war; 
we  do  not  want  war;  but  war  can  only  be 
abolished  through  war:  and  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  the  gun  it  is  necessary  to  pick  up  the 
gun. 

In  February  1970,  the  national  office 
of  the  Black  Panther  Party  fiuther  em- 
phasized its  s\'mpathy  for  other  wars  of 
liberation  abroad  and  its  Marxist- 
Leninist  orientation: 

The  Black  Panther  party  stands  for  revo- 
lutionary- solidarity  w-ith  all  people  fighting 
against  the  forces  of  imperialism,  capitalism, 
racism  apd  fascism.  Our  solidarity  is  ex- 
tended «b  those  people  who  are  fighting 
these  evils  at  home  and  abroad.  Because  we 
understand  that  our  struggle  for  our  libera- 
tion is  part  of  a  worldwide  struggle  being 
waged  by  the  poor  and  oppressed  against  Im- 
perialism and  the  world's  chief  imperialist, 
the  United  States  of  .'Vmenca.  we — the  Black 
Panther  party — understand  that  the  most 
effective  way  that  we  can  aid  our  Vietnamese 
brothers  and  sisters  Is  to  destroy  Imperial- 
ism from  the  inside,  attack  it  where  it 
breeds. 

The  revolutionary-  theme  was  further 
expounded  by  Huey  Newton  in  the  Black 
Panther  of  February-  17,  1969: 

As  far  as  blacks  are  concerned,  we  are  not 
hung  up  on  attempting  to  actualize  or  ex- 
press our  individual  souls  because  we're  op- 
pressed not  as  individuals  but  as  a  whole 
group  of  people.  Our  evolution,  or  our  lib- 
eration is  based  first  on  freeing  out 
group.  .      . 

A  people  who  have  suffered  so  much  for 
so  long  at  the  hands  of  a  racist  society,  must 
draw  the  line  somewhere.  We  believe  that 
the  Black  communities  of  America  must  draw 
the  line  somewhere.  We  believe  that  the 
Black  communities  of  America  must  rise  up 
as  one  man  t^  halt  the  progression  of  a  trend 
that  leads  inevitably  to  their  total  destruc- 
tion .  .  . 

In  true  Marxist-Leninist  fashion  New- 
ton continues : 

The  Black  Panther  Party  is  a  vanguard 
group  leading  the  revolutionary  struggle, 
playing  a  part  in  it.  because  this  Is  world 
revolution:  all  colomed  people  are  now  re- 
sisting. To  work  as  one  of  the  administrators 
of  this  revolutionary  action,  you  have  to 
view  yourself  as  an  oxen  to  be  ridden  by 
the  people.  This  is  what  the  Black  Panther 
partv  teaches — that  we  should  all  carry  the 
weight,  and  those  who  have  extreme  abilities 
will  have  to  carry  extremely  heavy  loads. 
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Eldridge  Cleaver,  the  party's  minister 
of  information,  now  in  Algeria  to  avoid 
outstanding  criminal  charges  here  in  the 
United  StAt«s.  indicated  in  an  interview 
with  CBS's  Mike  Wallace  which  was 
viewed  in  the  United  States  on  January 
6.  1970,  that  a  war  of  liberation  from 
tiie  "Fascist  imperialist  social  order"  in 
the  United  States  would  have  to  be 
fought  and  that  he  expected  to  be  a  part 
of  it  even  if  he  has  to  shp  back  Into 
the  country. 

BPP    PLATFORM    AND    PEOCRAM 

The  10  points  of  the  BPP  platform  and 
programs  were  adopted  in  October  1966. 
and  continued  In  their  original  form  until 
revised  in  the  July  5.  1969.  issue  of  "The 
Black  Panther."  The  revision  indicates 
no  doubt  the  new  "world  outlook"  of  the 
BPP  as  enunciated  by  the  International 
Communist  Movement  down  through  the 
years.  Point  3  was  changed  from  "We 
"want  an  end  to  the  robbery  by  the  white 
man  of  our  Black  Community"  to  "We 
want  an  end  to  the  robbery  by  the  Cap- 
italist of  our  Black  Community." 

Following  are  the  10  points  of  the  BPP 
platform  and  program: 

Black  Panther  Party— Platform  and 

Prckiram 

what  wx  want — what  we  belie\-e 

1.  We  want  freedom.  We  want  power  to 
determine  the  destiny  of  our  Black  Com- 
muniiv. 

We  believe  that  black  people  will  not  be 
free  until  we  are  able  to  determine  our 
destiny. 

2.  We  want  full  employment  for  our  people. 
We  believe  that  the  federal  government  Is 

responsible  and  obligated  to  give  ever>-  man 
employment  or  a  guaranteed  Income.  We  be- 
lieve that  If  the  white  American  businessmen 
win  not  give  full  employment,  then  the  means 
of  production  should  be  taken  from  the 
businessmen  and  placed  In  the  community  so 
that  the  people  of  the  community  can  orga- 
nize and  employ  all  of  Us  people  and  give  a 
high  standard  of  living 

3.  We  want  an  end  to  the  robbery  by  the 
CAPITALIST  of  our  Black  Communxty. 

We  believe  that  this  racist  government  has 
robbed  us  and  now  we  are  demanding  the 
overdue  debt  of  forty  acres  and  two  mules. 
Forty  acres  and  two  mules  was  promised  100 
yea.-s  ago  as  restitution  for  slave  labor  and 
mass  murder  of  black  people.  We  will  accept 
the  payment  In  currency  which  will  be  dis- 
tributed to  our  many  communities.  The  Ger- 
mans are  now  aiding  the  Jews  In  Israel  for 
the  genocide  of  the  Jewish  people.  The  Ger- 
mans murdered  six  million  Jews.  The  Ameri- 
can racist  has  taken  part  In  the  slaughter 
of  over  fifty  million  black  people:  therefore. 
we  feel  that  this  is  a  modest  demand  that  we 
make. 

4  We  want  decent  housing,  fit  for  shelter 
of  human  beings. 

We  believe  that  if  the  white  landlords  will 
not  give  decent  housing  to  our  black  com- 
munity, then  the  housing  and  the  land 
should  be  made  Into  cooperatives  so  that  our 
community,  with  government  aid.  can  build 
and  make  decent  housing  for  Its  people. 

5.  We  want  education  for  our  people  that 
exposes  the  true  nature  of  this  decadent 
American  society.  We  want  education  that 
teaches  us  ovir  true  history  and  ovir  role  In 
the  present-day  society. 

We  believe  In  an  educational  system  that 
win  give  to  our  people  a  knowledge  of  self. 
If  a  man  does  not  have  knowledge  of  him- 
self and  his  position  In  society  and  the  world, 
then  he  has  little  chance  to  relate  to  any- 
thing else. 

6.  We  want  all  black  men  to  be  exempt 
from  military  service. 


We  believe  that  Black  people  should  not  be 
forced  to  fight  in  the  military  service  to  de- 
fend a  racist  government  that  does  not  pro- 
tect us.  We  will  not  fight  and  kUl  other 
people  of  color  In  the  world  who.  like  black 
people,  are  being  victimized  by  the  white 
racist  government  of  America.  We  will  protect 
ourselves  from  the  force  and  violence  of  the 
racist  police  and  the  racist  military,  by  what- 
ever means  necessary. 

7.  We  want  an  Immediate  end  to  POLICE 
BRUTALITY  and  MURDER  of  black  people. 

We  believe  we  can  end  police  brutality  in 
our  black  community  by  organizing  black 
self-defense  groups  that  are  dedicated  to  de- 
fending our  black  community  from  racist 
police  oppression  and  brutality.  The  Second 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  gives  a  right  to  bear  arms.  We 
therefore  believe  that  all  black  people  should 
arm  themselves  for  self-defense. 

8.  We  want  freedom  for  all  black  men  held 
In  federal,  state,  county  and  city  prisons 
and  Jails. 

We  believe  that  all  black  people  should  be 
released  from  the  many  Jails  and  prisons  be- 
cause they  have  not  received  a  fair  and  Im- 
partial trial. 

9.  We  want  all  black  people  when  brought 
to  trial  to  be  tried  In  court  by  a  Jury  of 
their  peer  group  of  people  from  their  black 
communities,  as  defined  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

We  believe  that  the  courts  should  follow 
the  United  States  Constitution  so  that  black 
people  win  receive  fair  trials.  The  14th 
Amendment  of  the  U.S.  Constitution  gives  a 
man  a  right  to  be  tried  by  his  peer  group.  A 
peer  is  a  person  from  a  similar  economic, 
social,  religious,  geographical,  environmental, 
historical  and  racl.ol  background.  To  do  this 
the  co'U-t  win  be  forced  to  select  a  Jury  from 
the  black  community  from  which  the  black 
defendant  came.  We  have  been,  and  are  being 
tried  by  an-whlte  Juries  that  have  no  under- 
standing of  the  "average  reasoning  man"  of 
the  black  community. 

10.  We  want  land,  bread,  housing,  educa- 
tion, clothing.  Justice  and  peace.  And  as 
major  political  objective,  a  United  Nations- 
supervised  plebiscite  to  be  held  throughout 
the  black  colony  In  which  only  black  colonial 
.subjects  will  be  allowed  to  participate,  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  win  of  black 
people  as  to  their  national  destiny. 

When,  In  the  course  of  human  events.  It 
becomes  necessary  for  one  people  to  dissolve 
the  political  bands  which  have  connected 
them  with  another,  and  to  assume,  among 
the  powers  of  the  earth,  the  separate  and 
equal  station  to  which  the  laws  of  nature 
and  nature's  God  entitle  them,  a  decent 
respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind  requires 
that  they  should  declare  the  causes  which 
impel  them  to  the  separation. 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal;  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  un- 
alienable rights;  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  That, 
to  secure  these  rights,  governments  are  In- 
stituted among  men,  deriving  their  Just  pow- 
ers from  the  consent  of  the  governed;  that, 
whenever  any  form  of  government  becomes 
destructive  of  these  ends,  it  Is  the  right  of 
the  people  to  alter  or  to  abolish  It,  and  to 
Institute  a  new  government,  laying  Its  foun- 
dation on  such  principles,  and  organizing  Its 
powers  In  such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem 
most  likely  to  effect  their  safety  and  happi- 
ness. Prudence,  Indeed,  will  dictate  that  gov- 
ernments long  established  should  not  be 
changed  for  light  and  transient  causes;  and. 
accordingly,  all  experience  hath  shown,  that 
mankind  are  more  disposed  to  suffer,  whUe 
evils  are  sufferable.  than  to  right  themselves 
by  abonshlng  the  forms  to  which  they  are 
accustomed.  But.  when  a  long  train  of  abuses 
and  usurpations,  pursuing  Invariably  the 
same  object,  evinces  a  design  to  reduce  them 
under  absolute  desp>otism.  It  Is  their  right.  It 


Is  their  duty,  to  throw  off  such  government. 
and  to  provide  new  guards  for  their  future 
security. 

Some  aspects  of  the  BPP's  10  points 
should  be  examined. 

Huey  Newton's  column  in  the  Black 
Panther  was  entitled  "In  Defense  of  Self 
Defen.se"  and  appeared  regularly  until 
he  began  his  prison  sentence.  Excerpts 
from  his  July  20,  1967,  column  demons- 
trate clearly  where  the  many  black 
leaders,  who  have  labored  within  the  sys- 
tem for  many  years  to  improve  the  status 
of  the  black  community,  stand  in  rela- 
tion to  the  BPP.  Newton  began  his  July 
20  coliunn  with  these  words : 

Historically,  the  power  structure  has  de- 
manded that  Black  leaders  cater  to  their  de- 
sires and  to  the  ends  of  the  imperlaUstic 
racism  of  the  oppressor.  The  power  structure 
has  endorsed  tiic^e  Black  leaders  wUo  have 
reduced  themselves  to  nothing  more  than 
apoloci;-;ng  parrots.  Tliey  have  divided  the 
so-called  leaders  within  the  political  arena. 
The  oppressors  sponsor  radio  progr.>ms.  give 
space  In  their  racist  newspapers,  and  have 
shown  them  the  luxury  er.ioyed  only  by  the 
oppressor.  The  Black  "leaders  serve  the  op- 
pressor by  purposely  keeping  the  people  sub- 
massive  and  passive — non-violent. 

At  another  point  he  states: 

The  Black  people  realize  brutality  and 
force  can  only  be  inflicted  If  there  is  sub- 
mission. Tlie  "community  has  not  re-'^ponded 
In  the  past  or  in  the  present  to  the  absurd 
and  erroneous,  deceitful  tactics  of  so-called 
legitimate  Black  leaders.  The  community 
realizes  that  force  and  brutality  can  only  be 
eliminated  by  counter  force  through  self 
defense. 

It  Is  Clear  from  the  above  that  one  ob- 
jective of  BPP  leaders  is  to  sow  dissen- 
sion in  the  black  community.  Tliose 
Negro  leaders  who  have  striven  long  be- 
fore Newton  arrived  on  the  scene  to  Im- 
prove, within  the  framework  of  our 
society,  conditions  of  the  black  com- 
mimity  are  classified  by  Newton  as 
"apologizing  parrots."  Newton  and  the 
BPP,  having  diagnosed  the  nature  of  the 
malady,  prescribe  with  infallibility  their 
subversive  and  violent  remedies  and  the 
"we  want  freedom"  of  point  one  of  the 
platform  means  the  "freedom"  of  the 
black  community  to  join  their  camp — 
or  else. 

A  good  example  of  BPP  philosophy  was 
illustrated  in  Rockford.  HI.,  as  reported 
by  the  Rockford  Register-Republic  of 
June  8.  1970.  The  Panther  defense  cap- 
tain Harold  Bell  stated  that  the  Panthers 
make  no  distinction  between  white  and 
black  policemen: 

We  don't  want  any  black  police  running 
aroimd  our  community  If  we  can't  control 
them.  If  we  can  control  them,  we  can  relate 
to  them,  but  we  can't  relate  to  these  madmen 
running  around  murdering  and  killing. 

Once  again  we  see  the  one-way  street 
of  BPP  thinking  wherein  the  black  com- 
munity means  in  actuality  the  Panther- 
controlled  black  community. 

Another  serious  effect  of  the  BPP  phi- 
losophy on  Negro  youth  is  the  Insidious 
attack  on  the  principle  of  personal  re- 
sponsibility which  is  all  but  negated  by 
BPP  doctrine.  In.ipector  Benjamin  Lash- 
koCr  of  the  intelligence  unit  of  the  San 
Francisco  Police  Department  emphasized 
this  dangerous  effect  on  black  youth  in 
his  testimony  before  the  McClellan  sub- 
committee : 
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The  Black  Panther  in  San  Francisco  has 
been  successful  In  recruiting  young  blacks — 
school  dropout  types — because  It  gave  the 
yoimg  blacks  a  sense  of  direction  and  a 
sense  of  belonging.  They  made  It  appear 
through  their  propaganda  to  this  type  of 
youth  that  whatever  crimes  he  or  she  may 
commit,  he  or  she  was  doing  so  not  because 
of  their  own  weaknesses  and  desires  but  due 
to  the  oppression  and  poverty  foisted  upon 
them  by  the  so-called  white  ruling,  white 
establishment. 

Further  compounding  the  danger,  as 
Inspector  Lashkoff  points  out,  Is  the  pos- 
sible moral  motivation  which  black 
youths  can  attach  to  every  violation  of 
law: 

This  has  given  the  black  hoodlum  a  sense 
of  righteousness  when  be  steals  a  car,  shop- 
lifts, holds  up  a  store  or  In  any  other  way 
commits  a  crime  against  the  establishment, 
for  h3  believes  that  he  Is  then  committing 
the  crime  for  the  benefit  of  the  black  people 
In  this  country. 

The  theme  Is  further  emphasized  in 
the  v.idely  distributed  BPP  propaganda 
film,  "Off  the  Pig."  a  section  of  the  com- 
mentary of  which  was  quoted  in  an 
Evans-Novak  column  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  January  14,  1970 : 

The  whole  black  nation  has  to  be  put 
together  as  a  black  army,  and  we  gonna 
walk  on  this  nation,  we  are  gonna  walk  on 
this  racist  power  structure,  and  we  gonna 
say  to  the  whole  damned  government,  "Stick 
'em  up,  — .  This  Is  a  holdup."  We  come  for 
what's  ours. 

THE     BPP     ELTTE 

The  Black  Panther  Party  was  founded 
by  Huey  P.  Newton  and  Bobby  George 
Seale.  According  to  press  accounts,  New- 
ton and  Seale  first  met  in  Oakland  in 
1961;  subsequently  Seale  aflBliated  with 
the  Revolutionary  Action  Movement — 
RAM — a  violence  oriented  group  which 
made  the  headlines  several  years  ago 
when  three  of  its  members  were  convic- 
ted of  conspiring  to  blow  up  the  Statue 
of  Liberty,  with  the  Liberty  Bell  in  Phil- 
adelphia, and  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment in  the  Nation's  Capital  later  to  be 
destroyed. 

By  the  end  of  1965,  Seale  had  disasso- 
ciated himself  from  RAM,  and  in  1966 
he  and  Newton  conceived  the  idea  of  es- 
tablishing the  Black  Panther  Party  for 
Self-Defense.  Eldridge  Cleaver  became 
the  third  member  of  the  select  trio  when 
he  joined  the  organization  early  In  1967. 

Before  reviewing  the  purpose  for  which 
the  BPP  was  foimded,  a  brief  back- 
ground on  Seale,  Newton,  and  Cleaver 
should  be  helpful  in  judging  the  true 
nature  of  the  organization. 

Huey  P.  Newton  is  presently  serving  a 
2-  to  15-year  sentence  in  California  for 
the  murder  of  an  Oakland  police  oflBcer. 
Newton's  record  dates  back  to  1963,  and 
he  has  been  arrested  12  times  on  charges 
ranging  from  disturbing  the  peace  to 
murder.  In  1964,  he  received  probation 
for  stabbing  another  man.  He  was  con- 
tinued on  probation  when  he  pleaded 
guilty  to  assault  and  battery  on  a  police 
ofiQcer,  on  March  17,  1966. 

At  the  time  of  the  alleged  murder  of 
OfiQcer  John  Frey  of  the  Oakland  Police 
Department.  Newton  was  on  bail  from  a 
May  1967,  charge  of  interfering  with  a 
Richmond,  Calif.,  police  ofiQcer  who  was 
attempting  to  arrest  another  Black 
Panther. 


As  the  minister  of  defense  of  the  BPP, 
Newton  has  made  many  public  state- 
ments calling  for  violence  and  blood- 
shed. Here  is  one  which  appeared  In  the 
July  20,  1967,  issue  of  the  Black  Panther, 
the  BPP  newspaper : 

When  the  masses  hear  that  gestapK)  police- 
men has  been  executed  while  sipping  coffee 
at  a  counter,  and  the  revolutionary  execu- 
tioners fled  without  being  traced,  the  masses 
will  see  the  vaUdlty  of  this  type  of  approach 
to  resistance. 

Bobby  George  Seale,  cofounder  of  the 
BPP,  was  given  a  6-month  sentence  and 
a  bad  conduct  discharge  from  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  for  drinking  on  duty  and  dis- 
respect to  a  noncommissioned  ofiQcer.  On 
March  17,  1966,  he  received  1  year  pro- 
bation for  battery  on  a  police  officer.  In 
October  1966  he  was  given  another  year's 
probation  for  assault  with  a  deadly 
weapon.  On  May  2,  1967.  Seale  took  part 
in  the  siege  of  the  State  capitol.  For  this 
offense  he  was  placed  on  3  year's  proba- 
tion which  was  subsequently  revoked  and 
he  was  sentenced  to  5  months  in  the 
county  jail. 

As  chairmsin  of  the  BPP,  Seale  has 
urged  Negroes  to  place  shotguns  and  357 
magnums  in  their  homes  to  u.'se  against 
the  pig  cops. 

Bobby  Seale,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  one  of  the  eight  defendants  in  the 
Chicacfo  Eight  trial  stemming  from  the 
1968  Democratic  National  Convention. 
After  repeated  obscene  and  contemptu- 
ous outburst  in  the  courtroom,  he  was 
shackled  and  his  trial  finally  postponed. 
Seale  is  currently  accused  of  complicity 
in  the  trial  of  Alex  Rackley.  a  Black 
Panther  suspected  of  being  an  informer 
and  who  was  brutally  tortured  and  shot 
to  death.  Several  days  ago  a  90-minute 
tape  which  recorded  the  actual  torture 
session  was  played  in  the  New  Haven 
courtroom,  graphically  portraying  the 
brutality  of  which  some  Panthers  are 
capable. 

The  third  member  of  the  Panther  hier- 
archy to  attain  notoriety  is  Leroy  Eld- 
ridge Cleaver  who  Is  presently  a  fugitive 
from  Justice  on  a  Federal  warrant  for 
unlawful  flight  to  avoid  confinement  for 
attempted  murder  of  a  police  officer  In 
Oakland,  Calif.,  on  April  6,  1968. 

Cleaver's  criminal  record  dates  back 
to  1950  when  he  was  15  years  old.  At 
that  time  he  was  convicted  of  burglary 
and  petty  larceny.  Since  that  time  he  has 
spent  most  of  his  life  in  prison,  after 
convictions  for  narcotic  violations,  con- 
cealed weapons,  and  several  charges  of 
attempted  murder  and  rape.  After  his 
release  from  prison,  Cleaver  went  to  work 
for  the  leftLst  radical  magazine  Ram- 
parts, and  in  that  magazine,  following 
the  death  of  Martin  Luther  King,  wrote: 

Now  there  Is  the  gun  and  the  bomb,  dyna- 
mite and  the  knife,  and  they  will  be  used 
liberally  in  America   America  will  bleed. 

In  addition  to  Newton,  Seale,  and 
Cleaver,  other  kingpins  in  the  BPP  are 
David  Hilllard,  chief  of  staff,  Emory 
Douglas,  Jr.,  minister  of  culture  and  rev- 
olutionary artist  and  Donald  Lee  Cox, 
chief  of  the  imderground  field  marshals 
of  the  BPP. 

Hilliard's  arrest  record  dates  from  1962 
and  includes  charges  ranging  from  traf- 


fic violations  to  assault  with  intent  to 
commit  murder.  On  February  25,  1968, 
Hilliard  was  charged  in  Berkeley,  Calif., 
with  conspiracy  and  carrying  a  loaded 
gun.  On  April  6,  1968.  he  was  charged 
along  with  Cleaver  and  other  members 
of  the  BPP  with  ambushing  and  attempt- 
ing to  murder  two  members  of  the  Oak- 
land Police  Department,  which  charge 
was  later  dropped. 

Douglas'  arrest  record  dates  from  1960 
with  several  arrests  for  ci\11  disobedi- 
ence. He  was  arrested  May  2.  1967,  along 
with  Cleaver,  Hilliard,  Seale,  and  other 
members  of  the  BPP  when  they  staged 
a  siege  on  the  State  capitol  in  Sacra- 
mento. Further  comment  will  be  made 
about  Douglas  in  relation  to  his  role  as 
revolutionary  artist. 

Donald  Lee  Cox  as  chief  of  the  under- 
ground field  marshals  is  a  key  organizer 
of  the  party  and  is  personally  responsible 
for  buying  many  weapons  for  use  by 
party  members.  In  part  19  of  the  McClel- 
lan subcommittee  hearings,  Capt.  John 
E.  Drass  of  the  Metropolitan  Pohce  De- 
partment of  Washington,  D.C.,  testified 
as  to  Cox's  role  in  the  BPP.  Captain 
Drass,  since  January  1968  had  been  on 
loan  from  the  Metropolitan  Pohce  De- 
partment to  the  McClellan  subcommittee 
to  investigate  and  research  the  organiza- 
tion structure,  operations,  and  member- 
ship of  the  Black  Panther  Party.  He 
stated  that  between  October  21. 1967,  and 
April  3,  1968.  Cox  and  six  other  mem- 
ber: bought  75  automatic  handgims  from 
Shim's  army  store  in  Reno.  Nev.  Cox, 
according  to  Captain  Drass,  also  bought 
high-powered  rifles  m  Los  Angeles.  Thir- 
teen of  the  handgtins  Cox  bought  have 
been  recovered  on  other  members  of  the 
BPP  involved  in  confrontations  and 
shoot-outs  with  the  pohce. 

In  the  course  of  his  investigation  with 
the  McClellan  subcommittee,  Captain 
Drass,  while  in  Mobile.  Ala.,  inter\'iewed 
an  adult  and  a  child  who  personally 
stated  that  on  July  26,  1968,  Donald  Lee 
Cox,  together  with  Stokely  Carmichael 
and  a  third  subject  by  the  name  of  Wil- 
liam Hall,  traveled  to  that  city  and  while 
there  Cox  conducted  a  school  for  young 
Negroes  to  teach  them  to  make  fire 
bombs.  The  child  who  was  interviewed 
had  personally  attended  the  classes.  Cap- 
tain Drass  testified  that  after  the  classes 
fire  bombings  increased  and  had  become 
more  sophisticated.  At  the  time  of  his 
testimony.  Captain  Drass  stated  that  126 
fire  bombings  had  taken  place  at  that 
time,  amounting  in  miUions  of  dollars  of 
damage. 

The  January  10,  1970.  issue  of  the 
Black  Panther  carries  an  article  by  Cox 
which  illustrates  the  dedication  to 
anarchy  which  impels  BPP  leaders.  One 
excerpt  from  the  article  reads: 

Our  Chief  of  Staff  (Hilliard)  was  perfectly 
right  in  saying,  we  will  kill  anyone  who 
stands  In  the  way  of  our  liberation  and 
that  goes  for  Richard  Nixon  and  his  mama. 

The  hierarchy  of  the  BPP  at  the  pres- 
ent time  consists  of: 

Huey  Newton,  minister  of  defense. 

Bobby  Seale,  chairman. 

Eldridge  Cleaver,  minister  of  informa- 
tion. 

David  Hilliard,  chief  of  staflT. 

Don  Cox  <"DC") ,  field  marshall. 
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Raymond  ■'Masai"  Hewitt,  minister  of 
education. 

Emory  Douglas,  minister  of  culture. 

Kathleen  Cleaver,  communications 
secretary . 

Judi  Douglas,  deputy  communications 
secretary. 

Or.G^NIZ.\TIOX 

A  Black  Panther  document  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Senate  Permanent  Inves- 
tigations Subcomir.Me?  outlines  and 
identifies  the  BPP's  national  organiza- 
tional structure,  dividing  the  BPP  into  a 
three-level  structure.  The  first  level  is 
the  n.\t!onal  central  committee,  the  sec- 
ond :s  the  central  stafT  cf  any  State 
chapter,  and  the  third  is  the  central 
staff  of  any  local  city  branch  or  chapter. 
The  State  structure  at  the  second  level 
is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  national  of- 
fices. T  i.>  highest  office  at  the  State  level 
in  most  cases  is  the  deputy  to  the  minis- 
ter of  defense.  In  a  local  city  branch  of 
the  Black  Panthers,  the  highest  ranking 
officer  is  the  defense  captain,  followed 
by  field  lieutenants  and  secretary  to  the 
central  stall.  Local  chapters  seldom  fol- 
low this  structural  system,  however.  Ti- 
tles and  offices  in  some  areas  are  differ- 
ent from  others  and  there  have  been 
substantial  changes  m  personnel.  Local 
leadership  changes  constantly. 

A  Panther  recruit  must  undergo  a 
training  period  of  6  weeks  before  actu- 
ally becoming  a  member.  During  this 
time  he  is  required  to  acquire  a  gun  and 
a  beret.  He  must  learn  to  be  proficient  in 
field  stripping  of  weapons  and  must  par- 
ticipate in  finng  practice.  During  this 
training  period  he  must  attend  political 
education  classes  and  carry  out  assign- 
ments in  political  propaganda. 

Until  May  1968.  the  BPP  was  confined 
to  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area.  Since 
tiien  it  has  branched  out  and  formed 
chapters  in  Los  Angeles.  Sacramento, 
and  San  Diego.  Calif.:  Seattle.  Wash.: 
Denver.  Colo.:  Houston.  Tex.:  Dcs 
Moines.  Iowa:  Omaha.  Neb.;  Detroit. 
Mich.:  Indianapolis.  Ind.:  Chicago.  HI.: 
Minneapolis.  Minn.:  New  York  City: 
Boston.  Mass.;  Jersey  City.  Newark,  and 
Lakewood.  N.J.:  Baltimore.  Md.:  Phila- 
delphia and  Pittsburgh.  Pa.;  and  other 
locations.  Attempts  are  being  made  to 
organize  chapters  in  numerous  other  lo- 
cations throughout  the  United  States  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  Alabama.  Mis- 
sissippi, and  North  Carolina. 

Tiie  above  list.ng  i^  subject  to  chan.ce. 
For  instance,  during  recent  hearin.crs  of 
the  House  Inieinai  Secuiity  Comnrttee 
on  the  BPP.  e.\-Panthcr  Donald  Berry 
testified  that  the  Detroit  chapter  of  the 
BPP  was  clo.sed  after  a  Panther  wa.-> 
killed  duiinu  a  meeting  of  14  Panthers  at 
BPP  headquarters.  However.  BPP  in- 
fluence is  still  exercised  through  the  local 
o.ff.eof  theNCCF. 

The  Kansas  City  Star  of  May  4.  1970. 
reiwr-.ed  that  the  Black  Paniiu-r  Party 
was  disbanded  in  Kansas  City  and  a  new 
organization.  Sons  of  Malcolm,  wiiich 
supports  "tlie  struggles  of  the  Black 
Panther  Party"  has  been  organized. 

A.^  to  the  s:ze  of  BPP  membership,  it  is 
difficult  to  ascertain  for  the  BPP  never 
publicizes  the  number  in  its  ranks.  Cap- 
tain D:ass.  previously  mentioned,  stated 
in  June  19"9.  m  his  testmiony  before  the 
McClellan  subcommittee: 


The  exact  naiiiencal  menibcr.sliip  of  t'.ic 
BPP  l.s  not  known.  It  is  estimated  th.it  the 
number  dees  ujt  exceed  4.000.  The  subcom- 
mittee has  the  names  of  .ibout  2.000  identi- 
fied members  and  has  obtained  the  arrest 
records  of  approximately  350  officers  and 
members  of  the  BPP.  Of  this  number,  about 
90  percent  li.ive  been  convicted  of  crimes  of 
violence. 

On  March  5  of  this  year.  Director 
Hoover  stated: 

Origin.iting  in  1966  in  OakKind.  Calif.,  it 
expanded  its  activities  al!  across  the  country 
forming  over  40  chapters.  Following  a  purge 
of  its  members,  it  deliberately  reduced  its 
chapters  to  approximately  30  but  now  once 
again  it  is  steadily  growing.  Its  estimated 
membership  consists  of  800  to  900  h.ird-core 
guerrilla-type  members  with  many  thousands 
of  supporters  in  the  major  urb.in  areas  of 
the  Nation. 

PANTHER    PROJECTS 

The  BPP  program  includes  various 
projects  designed  to  reach  the  black 
community  and  win  converts  to  their 
cause.  Perhaps  the  most  famous  is  the 
"free  breakfast  for  children"  program 
where  the  "Black  Panther  coloring  book" 
first  appeared.  Other  projects  provide 
medical  assistance  and  free  clothing,  and 
attempts  to  combat  the  use  of  drugs  in 
the  community  have  been  made  at  var- 
ious BPP  chapters.  Education  cla-sses  are 
conducted  for  the  study  of  Franz  P'anon's 
book.  -The  Wretched  of  the  Earth"  and 
Mao  Tse-tung's  '•Quotations  From  Chair- 
man Mao  Tse-tung"  which  the  BPP 
claims  explain  the  use  and  meaning  of 
violence  in  a  political  context.  The  party 
proclaims  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  black 
intellectuals  to  read  and  absorb  "Che 
Guevara.  Regis  Debray.  and  other  revo- 
luticnary  fighters  and  writers  to  learn 
the  military  means  successfully  employed 
by  minority  populations  to  win  tlieir 
freedom." 

In  addition,  the  BPP  in  July  1969.  an- 
nounced that  its  free  breakfast  program 
would  be  replaced  during  the  summer 
months  by  liberation  schools.  The  July 
5.  1969.  i.ssue  of  the  Panther  paper,  in  an 
article  entitled  "Liberation  Means  Free- 
dom." explained  that  the  liberation 
school  is  the  "second  of  many  socialistic 
and  educational  programs  that  will  be 
implemented  by  the  Black  Panther  Party 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people."  At  the 
same  time,  the  BPP  announced  that  it 
would  be  starting  community  political 
education  classes  in  the  evening  for 
adults. 

The  BPP  breakfast  program  was  ini- 
tiated in  January  1969.  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  and  Oakland  areas  and  since 
that  time  has  spread  to  chapters  in  other 
cities.  As  ex-Panther  Donald  Berry  of 
Detroit  testified  before  HISC.  this  device 
is  a  means  of  reaching  and  indoctrinat- 
ing children,  turning  them  against  the 
local  police  and  preparing  them  for  fu- 
ture membership  in  the  BPP.  In  the  case 
of  Detroit  there  were  at  one  time  three 
centers,  two  churches  and  a  recreation 
center,  which  provided  facilities  for  the 
BPP  breakfasts.  The  program  was  re- 
du -ed  to  one  location  due  to  Panthers 
failing  to  clean  up  after  the  breakfasts, 
failing  to  keep  their  assignments  to  make 
the  breakfasts,  and  using  the  food  for 
the  personal  use  of  Panthers  instead  of 
for  the  children.  Another  former  Pan- 
ther, Barron  Howard,  who  also  testified 


before  HISC,  stated  that  the  breakfast 
program  in  Indianapolis  lasted  but  three 
weeks  due  to  misappropriation  of  dona- 
tions by  Panthers  fur  their  personal  use. 

P.^NTHER    RHETORIC 

Last  Sunday's  issue  of  the  New  York 
Times  reported  that  New  Haven  police 
had  arre.^ted  seven  men  at  the  Black 
Panthers'  headquarters,  charging  that 
much  of  the  sniper  fire  in  the  city  re- 
cently had  been  traced  to  members  of 
the  BPP.  One  of  those  arrested.  Robert 
Hud:son.  23  years  old.  v^'as  said  by  the 
police  to  have  fired  a  .22-caliber  rifie  at 
a  policeman  from  the  ledge  of  the  Black 
Panther  headquarters  al  135  Barbour 
Street.  Hudson  was  charged  with  con- 
spiracy to  commit  murder,  while  the 
other  men  were  charged  with  possession 
of  marilmana  and  violation  of  the  nar- 
cotics laws. 

This  is  but  the  latest  episode  in  the 
violence-oriented  activities  of  the  BPP. 
The  newspapers  have  carried  daily  ac- 
counts of  two  trials  currently  underway 
in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  New  York  City 
concerning  BPP  operations.  In  New 
Haven,  on  July  23,  "a  spellbound  jury 
listened  for  90  minutes  today  to  the  gasp- 
ing, whimpering  voice  of  slain  Black 
Panther  Alex  Rackley,  24,"  according  to 
correspondent  Sam  Roberts  of  the  New 
York  Daily  News.  Charged  in  the  killing 
is  Lonnie  McLucas  of  the  BPP,  with 
Bobby  Seale,  BPP  national  chairman, 
and  seven  other  Panthers  charged  with 
complicity  in  the  murder.  It  is  indeed 
unfortunate  that  those  BPP  supporters 
who  explain  away  BPP  extremist  beliefs 
and  activities  with  a  convenient  refer- 
ence to  the  word  "rhetoric"  were  not 
present  in  the  New  Haven  courtroom  to 
hear  the  Rackley  tape.  After  being  tor- 
tured. Rackley  was  shot  to  death  in  a 
swamp  about  20  miles  from  New  Haven. 

In  the  New  York  case  13  Panthers  are 
accused  of  conspiring  to  bomb  depart- 
ment stores,  police  stations,  the  New  York 
Botanical  Gardens  in  the  Bronx,  subway 
switching  stations,  and  a  Queens  district 
school  office.  A  graphic  example  of  the 
BPP  vendetta  against  law  enforcement 
officer.'-  was  brought  to  light  when  Joan 
Bird,  one  of  the  13.  was  reported  by  a 
police  detective  witness  to  have  told  him 
that  she  had  been  part  of  a  plan  to  kill 
police  in  January  1969.  "to  prove  herself." 

Another  ca.se  involving  the  BPP  and 
po.«sibly  similar  to  the  brutal  torture  and 
death  of  Alex  Rackley  concerns  a  20- 
year-old  Negro.  Eugene  Ander.'-on.  whose 
skeleton  was  found  in  a  Baltimore,  Md., 
park  last  October.  On  May  1  of  this  year 

11  men  and  a  woman  were  indicted  by 
a  Baltimore  grand  jury  on  charges  rang- 
ing from  murder  to  mayhem  in  connec- 
tion with  Anderson's  death.  According 
to  press  accounts,  officials  claimed  that 
he  was  kidnaped  and  kept  captive  in  a 
house  the  2  days  of  July  10  c.nd  II.  1969. 
They  said  he  was  tortured  and  maimed 
with  a  hot-heated  knife  then  carried  to 
the  park  where  he  was  shot  several  times. 
The  killing  was  linked  to  the  Black 
Panthers  by  an  FBI  tip  last  November, 
the  police  stated.  The  prosecution  urged 
that  bail  not  be  granted  to  any  of  the 

12  defendants,  six  of  whom  were  then 
still  at  large. 

On  April  23.  1970,  an  organizer  of  the 
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New  York  branch  of  the  Black  Panther 
Party  was  convicted  of  having  shot  to 
death  a  stranger  on  an  East  Bronx 
Street  last  year  in  a  case  of  mistaken 
identity.  The  convicted  man  was  Edwin 
Ellis,  a  28-year-old  public  relations  co- 
ordinator for  the  Black  Panthers  In 
New  York  and  the  editor  of  the  Libera- 
tor, a  black  militant  magazine. 

The  Anaheim,  Calif.,  Bulletin  reported 
on  June  19,  1970,  that  Arthur  DeWitte 
League  had  been  sentenced  to  5  years  to 
life  for  the  second  degree  murder  a  year 
ago  of  police  officer  Nelson  Sasscer.  Offi- 
cer Sasscer,  24,  had  stopped  League  and 
a  companion  for  a  routine  pedestrian 
check:  when  League,  a  Black  Panther 
Party  member,  shot  him  in  the  stomach 
with  a  .38  revolver.  According  to  the  po- 
lice, both  men  involved  in  the  shooting 
were  top  Panther  leaders  of  the  Santa 
Ana  chapter.  Officer  Sasscer.  a  police- 
man for  only  13  months,  had  been  the 
department's  rookie  of  the  year  in  1968. 
He  was  the  fireman  of  the  year  in  Bal- 
timore in  1967,  and  had  won  several 
decorations  in  Vietnam. 

STILL   MORE   RHETORIC 

A  Chicago  Tribune  survey  in  December 
1969,  disclosed  that  during  the  last  6 
months  of  that  year  members  of  the 
Black  Panther  Party  had  been  implicated 
in  the  killing  of  three  policemen — this 
included  Officer  Sasscer  mentioned 
above — the  permanent  paralyzing  of  an- 
other, and  the  wounding  of  24  others. 

On  July  31,  five  policemen  were 
wounded  in  Cliicago  in  a  gun  battle  near 

3  Panther  headquarters  at  2350  Madison. 

X  The  battle  began  after  two  policemen  had 

stopped  to  question  a  youth  standing  in 
front  of  the  building  and  holding  a  shot- 
gun. 

On  the  night  of  September  7.  Patrol- 
man Leslie  Edward  Clapp  of  the  South 
IjOs  Angeles  Coimty  Highway  Depart- 
ment and  his  partner,  William  Sisson. 
were  cruising  in  an  unincorporated  area 
near  Gardena,  Calif.,  when  they  stopped 
a  car  with  a  burned-out  taillight.  One 
of  the  three  occupants  fired  a  shot  from 
a  revolver,  and  the  three  occupants  got 
cut.  continuing  to  fire  at  Clapp  who  had 
been  hit.  wounding  him  again  in  the 
knee  and  abdomen.  Tlie  suspects  fled  into 
a  nearby  home  and  attempted  to  use  a 
woman  and  her  small  son  as  hostages  to 
escape  police.  Although  the  woman  was 
shot  once  in  the  shoulder  by  the  fugitives, 
police  captured  them  by  shooting  out 
the  tires  on  their  getaway  car.  The  three, 
all  charged  with  attempted  murder,  were 
members  of  the  Los  Angeles  chapter  of 
the  Panthers.  Officer  Clapp  has  been  per- 
manently paralyzed  from  the  waist  down 
since  the  incident. 

A  gimfight  on  Cliicago's  South  Side 
between  police  and  Panthers  on  Novem- 
ber 13.  1969.  resulted  in  the  deaths  of  two 
policemen.  Policeman  John  Gilhooly.  21, 
of  the  Wabash  district  died  from  gun- 
shot wounds  in  the  face  and  neck.  Grand 
Crossing  Policeman  Francis  G.  Kappa- 
port.  32,  the  father  of  three,  was  killed 
by  shotgun  blasts  in  the  gun  battle  in 
and  around  a  vacant  building  at  5801 
Calumet  Avenue.  During  tlie  battle,  one 
Panther  was  killed  and  seven  other  po- 
licemen wounded. 

Several  days  ago  the  Senate  Perma- 


nent Subcommittee  on  Investigations  is- 
sued a  staff  study  of  terroristic  attacks 
against  law  enforcement  facilities  and 
officials  in  the  United  States.  Following 
is  a  listing  of  the  various  incidents  which 
involved  the  Panthers  and  the  police 
which  the  study  cautions  should  not  be 
construed  as  a  complete  listing  of  such 
acts  during  the  period  of  its  review  from 
1968  to  July  of  1970.  Nor  has  any  attempt 
been  made  in  the  study  to  fully  identify 
the  assailants.  Thus,  the  shooting  of  Of- 
ficer Sasscer.  mentioned  above,  is  not 
linked  to  the  BPP  in  the  staff  study,  and 
how  many  of  the  226  injuries  and  23 
deaths  of  pohce  officers  listed  in  the 
study  can  be  traced  to  BPP  members  has 
not  been  ascertained  at  tliis  time.  Here 
is  a  sampling  of  attacks  against  police 
involving  BPP  members  as  it  appeared  in 
the  subcommittee's  review. 

On  August  5,  1968,  in  Los  Angeles,  po- 
liceman stopped  a  car  for  wanted  check; 
four  Negro  male  Black  Panther  Party 
members  opened  fire,  wounding  the  po- 
liceman; policeman  returned  fire  and 
killed  three  BPP  members. 

On  August  8.  1968,  in  Los  Angeles,  the 
police  traded  shots  with  Black  Panther 
Party  members;  no  injuries. 

On  November  13.  1968.  in  Berkeley. 
Calif.,  a  policeman  wai  wounded  by  shots 
fired  by  a  Black  Panther  Party  member. 

On  November  19.  1968.  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, three  policemen  were  wounded,  two 
critically,  in  noon  shootout  with  Black 
Panther  Party  members  identified  as 
fleeing  from  an  $80  gas  station  robbery. 

On  April  28.  1969.  in  San  Francisco, 
police  were  assaulted  when  they  entered 
Black  Panther  Party  headquarters  in  the 
Fillmore  District. 

On  June  15.  1969.  in  Sacramento, 
police  received  sniper  fire  following  dis- 
persal of  Black  Panther  Party  group; 
seven  police  slightly  wounded  by  shotgun 
pellets. 

On  July  25.  1969.  in  Los  Angeles,  three 
police  officers  were  questioning  two  per- 
sons when  a  fourth  policeman  saw  two 
pei-sons  preparing  to  fire  on  policemen. 
Eight  admitted  Black  Panther  Party 
members  were  arrested  for  conspiracy 
to  murder  four  Los  Angeles  police  of- 
ficers. 

On  December  8,  1969,  in  Los  Angeles, 
police  raid  Black  Panther  Party  head- 
quarters; 4^2 -hour  gun  battle  erupts  with 
three  pohcemen  injured,  one  critically. 
Three  BPP  members  received  minor  in- 
juries. 

On  April  17.  1970,  in  Oakland,  an  Oak- 
land police  van  carrying  two  officers  and 
four  prisoners  was  ambushed  by  a  group 
of  men  armed  with  fully  automatic  wea- 
fjons.  Both  officers  were  wounded  severe- 
ly. A  chase  ensued  between  police  and 
assailants.  The  assailants  threw  frag- 
mentation grenades  at  the  persuing 
police  cars  heavily  damiaging  them.  Two 
of  the  assailants  were  captured.  One  of 
them  was  a  captain  in  the  Black  Panther 
Party.  His  fully  automatic  weapon  used 
in  the  ambush  was  traced;  it  had  been 
stolen  from  a  bunker  at  a  military  re- 
servation. 

On  December  7,  1968,  in  Denver.  Colo., 
a  Negro  male  was  arrested  at  BPP  head- 
quarters for  assault  on  police  officer  and 
pointing  a  rifle  at  a  passing  police 
cruiser. 


On  Sept.  24.  1968.  in  Jersey  City,  N.J., 
three  policemen  were  injured  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Black  Panther  Party  after 
they  had  stopped  the  police  car. 

On  September  20,  1968,  in  Seattle. 
Wash.,  a  police  detective  was  physically 
assaulted  by  12  Black  Panther  Party 
members. 

WE.\PONS  AJTD  THE  BPP 

The  July  3.  1967,  issue  of  the  Black 
Panther  carried  an  article  by  Huey  New- 
ton which  recommended  and  commented 
on  suitable  weapons  for  the  BPP: 

Army  .45 — Army  .45  will  stop  all  jive. 

Carbine — Carbine  will  stop  a  war  machine. 

12-gauge  Magnum  shotgun  with  18-lnch 
barrel — Buckshots  will  down  the  cops. 

P-38 — P-38    will    open    prison    gates. 

357  Magnum  pistols — 357  win  win  us  our 
heaven,  and  if  you  don't  believe  in  lead,  you 
are  already  dead. 

Captain  John  Drass  of  the  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  Police  Department,  in  his  ap- 
pearance before  the  McClellan  subcom- 
mittee offered  as  evidence  a  BPP  docu- 
ment on  armament  information  with 
instructions  that — 

Every  Black  Panther  Party  Member  must 
have  a  functional  piece  and  at  least  one 
thousand  rounds  of  ammo  Every  Panther  in 
training  must  acquire  a  piece  within  their 
six  week  training  period.  All  Party  members 
who  do  not  have  a  piece  are  on  one  months 
suspension  and  they  must  acquire  a  piece  or 
they  will  be  expelled  from  the  party. 

Director  Hoover  in  his  March  5.  1970. 
testimony,  referred  to  an  article  from 
the  Black  Panther,  which  cautions  Pan- 
thers against  the  use  of  small-caUber 
weapons  and  recommends  instead  a 
high-powered  rifie  with  "enough  killing 
force  to  knock  the  pig  out  of  his  shoes 
at  a  distance  of  three  or  more  blocks." 
The  article  concludes  with  the  state- 
ment. "The  only  good  pig  is  a  dead  pig.'" 

That  the  above  emphasis  on  weapons 
is  not  another  example  of  BPP  rhetoric 
was  proved  by  Mr.  Hoover  in  the  above- 
mentioned  statement: 

In  conjunction  with  arrests  made  at  Pan- 
ther offices  over  the  past  2  years,  authorities 
uncovered  125  machlneguni.  sawed-off  shot- 
guns, rifles,  and  hand  grenades,  together 
with  thousands  of  rounds  of  ammunition. 
They  also  found  47  Molotov  cockuils  plus 
homemade  bombs,  gunpowder,  and  an  accu- 
mulation of  bayonets,  swords,  and  machetes. 

Reporter  Ronald  Koziol  wrote  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune  of  December  23,  1969: 

Federal  and  local  poUce  have  traced  375 
guns  purchased  by  members  of  the  Black 
Panther  party  In  Reno,  Nev  .  and  Milwaukee 
in  the  last  two  years. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  McClellan 
subcommittee,  former  Panther  Larry 
Clayton  Powell  testified  that  larger 
arsenals  were  kept  in  homes  of  Panthers 
and  a  small  arsenal  was  located  in  the 
national  headquarters  in  Berkeley,  Calif. 
He  further  stated: 

An  arsenal  might  consist  of  a  couple  of 
cases  of  rifles,  a  few  grenades,  handguns, 
and  ammunition.  Some  of  the  weapons  in 
the  arsenals  are  M-16's,  a  government  piece. 
Others  are  AR-15's,  a  model  of  the  M-16, 
that  can  be  bought  across  the  counter  and 
turned  Into  a  fully-automatic  weapon. 

Powell  also  commented  on  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  weapons: 

The  gtins  In  the  arsenal  would  at  times 
be  distributed  to  members  who  could  not 
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afford  one  but  who  wiuited  to  be  armed. 
When  a  gun  Is  distributed  to  a  member.  It  Is 
still  the  prc'perry  of  -.he  p.'.rty.  When  wea- 
pons ire  distributed  rhey  are  qu.cklv  re- 
placed. Most  of  the  weapons  In  the  arsenal 
are  purchased,  btit  many  are  stolen. 

FIN.\NCES 

The  BPP  has  many  and  varied  sources 
of  coniiibuiions  and  other  means  for  ac- 
quiring funds.  Each  chapter  is  required 
to  sell  a  certain  number  of  the  BPP 
newspaper  with  part  of  the  proceeds 
going  to  the  national  headquarters  at 
Oakland  and  the  remainder  being  re- 
tained by  the  chapter  and  the  seller. 
Honoranums  for  sE>eeches  given  at  high 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities  has 
proved  to  be  a  lucrative  source  of  funds, 
with  some  honorariums  reaching  as  high 
as  $1,900  with  transportation  costs  also 
paid  by  the  sponsoring  organization.  In 
calendar  year  1969, 189  appearances  were 
made  by  BPP  members  at  educational 
institutions  in  contrast  to  1967  when  only 
11  appearances  were  made  by  BPP  speak- 
ers. 

Another  source,  according  to  Mr. 
Hoover  in  his  FBI  appropriations  testi- 
mony of  March  of  this  year  is  the  charity 
of  well-heeled  individuals  sympathetic 
to  the  BPP  cause.  A  leading  movie  actor 
has  contributed  at  least  $1,000  and  a 
well-known  movie  actress  has  reportedly 
given  as  much  as  $8,000  to  the  BPP.  Ne- 
gro entertainer  Dick  Gregory  stated  pub- 
liclj'  that  he  sent  $1,500  to  the  Panthers. 
In  addition  to  outright  donations,  a  gim- 
mick which  brings  in  additional  bucks  Is 
the  legal  defense  fund  benefit.  According 
to  the  New  York  Times  and  the  New  York 
Post,  the  wife  of  composer-director  Leo- 
nard Bernstein  gave  a  cocktail  party  for 
the  BPP  in  her  home.  In  excess  of  $10,000 
wsis  collected  in  cash  and  pledges  at  the 
fimction  which  was  attended  by  the 
Bernsteins,  Otto  Preminger.  the  film  di- 
rector, Mrs.  Peter  Duchln.  wife  of  the 
orchestra  leader,  and  Mrs,  Sidney  Lumet, 
wife  of  the  film  director.  Bernstein  him- 
self promised  to  donate  the  proceeds  of 
his  next  concert,  a  sum  he  indicated 
would  be  in  four  figxu-es. 

Others  who  were  invited  to  the  Bern- 
stein affair  included  Mrs.  August  Heck- 
scher,  wife  of  New  York  City's  admin- 
istrator of  parks,  recreation,  and  cul- 
tural affairs;  Mrs.  W.  Vincent  Astor; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Belafonte;  Sheldon 
Harnick.  the  lyricist:  Richard  L.  Feigen, 
the  art  dealer:  Roger  Wilkins,  nephew  of 
Roy  Wilkins,  executive  director  of  the 
NAACP:  Dr.  Harold  Taylor,  former  presi- 
dent of  Sarah  Lawrence  College:  Bur- 
ton Lane,  the  composer;  the  Reverend 
Robert  L.  Pierson.  the  Episcopal  minister 
who  has  been  active  in  the  civil  rights 
movement:  and  Mrs.  Arthur  B.  Krim, 
whose  husband  is  the  film  executive  and 
Democratic  fund  raiser.  The  above  listing 
of  personalities,  as  reported  by  the  New 
York  Times  of  January  15.  1970,  also  In- 
cluded Mrs.  Moss  Hart — Kitty  Carlisle — 
City  Councilman  Carter  Burden,  Jr.,  and 
Ossie  Davis,  all  of  whom  were  not  present 
due  to  conflicting  engagements. 

A  $15,000  donation  to  the  BPP  was 
ninde  in  December  1969  by  a  member  of 
the  Committee  of  Returned  Volunteers — 
CRV — a  protest  group  consisting  mainly 
of  forme;-  Peace  Corps  members. 


In  addition  to  the  above,  Mr.  Hoover 
stated  in  his  testimony  that  the  Union 
Theoloidcal  Seminary  of  New  York 
City— as  of  March  5,  1970 — was  consider- 
ing plans  to  pledge  seminary  stocks  and 
bonds  in  the  amount  of  $400,000  to  be 
used  as  bail  bond  for  three  of  the  "Pan- 
ther 21."  The  "Panther  21"  refers  to  the 
21  members  of  the  Black  Panther  Party 
who  were  indicted  on  April  21.  1989,  in 
New  York  City  for  conspiring  to  commit 
murder  and  arson, 

A  former  member  of  the  BPP  in  Los 
Angeles  and  Oakland,  Calif,,  Larry 
Powell,  commented  on  the  source  of  BPP 
in  his  testimony  t>efore  Senator  McClel- 
lan's  Senate  Permanent  Investigations 
Subcommittee: 

The  party  gets  Its  money  from  the  defense 
funds;  propaganda,  such  as  posters,  news- 
papers, et  cetera:  speaking  engagements, 
armed  robberies,  and  donations.  We  were  also 
supported  by  the  Peace  and  Freedom  Party, 
who  we  had  a  coalition  with,  SNCC,  who  we 
had  a  merger  with,  the  Black  Students  Union, 
Toung  Socialist  Alliance,  and  ODAC.  Alao, 
they  were  receiving  large  donations  Irom 
members  of  the  advisory  committee,  a  part 
of  the  Black  Panther  Party,  The  committee 
consists  of  many  people  who  are  In  positions 
where  they  are  well  known  either  locally  or 
nationally,  or  internationally;  and  they  be- 
come members  because  they  are  sympathetic 
to  the  cause.  Some  well  known  figures  are  ac- 
tors £ind  actresses,  doctors,  and  jjoUtlcal 
figxires. 

In  April  of  this  year,  the  New  York 
Times  reported  that  a  Harvard  microbi- 
oIoETlst  who  won  tlie  1970  Eli  Lilly  award 
for  being  the  first  to  isolate  a  pure  gene 
.•^aid  tonight  that  he  was  turning  the 
S  1,000  honorarium  over  to  the  Black 
Panther  Party.  He  said  he  was  giving  the 
money  to  the  Panthers  to  help  "£in  orga- 
nization which  I  beheve  is  making  some 
important  contributions  to  changing  so- 
ciety so  that  it  serves  the  people." 

Another  source  of  assistance  who  ap- 
parently has  more  information  on  the 
merits  of  the  Black  Panthers  than  the 
rest  of  us  liave  been  able  to  acquire  aie 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Fern  Wood  Mitchell  who, 
according  to  the  Washington  Post  of 
June  18,  1970,  held  "the  first  known 
wiiite-sponsored  benefit  cocktail  party  in 
Washington  for  the  Black  Panther  De- 
fense Fund."  Said  Dr.  Mitchell:  "They're 
tlie  only — blacks  who  are  doing  some- 
thing." 

Radical  leftist  groups  also  kick  into 
the  BPP  kitty.  A  main  source  of  funds 
for  the  BPP  in  Los  Angeles,  CaUf.,  Is  the 
Los  Angeles  Friends  of  the  Panthers, 
which  is  a  group  composed  of  white  in- 
dividuals including  Donald  PYeed,  a  lead- 
er of  the  new  left,  and  Shirley  Suther- 
land, a  Canadian  and  the  daughter  of 
the  leader  of  a  minority  political  party 
in  Canada. 

OTHER    FORMS    OF    ASSISTANCE 

Other  sources,  in  their  own  ways,  have 
rendered  assistance,  other  than  mone- 
tary, to  the  cause  of  the  BPP.  On  her  re- 
cent visit  to  the  United  States  Bema- 
dette  Devlin,  the  Irish  crusader  or  insur- 
rectionist— whichever  one  prefers — was 
given  the  key  to  the  city  of  New  York  by 
fun  city's  erstwhile  Mayor  John  Lindsay. 
Bernadette  provided  additional  fuel  for 
those  who  have  labeled  her  as  left-wing 
by  turning  the  key  to  the  city  over  to  the 
Black  Panthers. 


New  York's  Democratic  Coalition  asked 
that  some  of  the  indictments  against 
various  Panthers  be  quashed. 

Last  December  a  commission  was  set 
up  by  Roy  Wilkins  of  the  NAACP  and 
former  Supreme  Court  Justice  Arthur  J, 
Goldberg  to  make  a  national  study  of  the 
clashes  between  the  police  and  the  Black 
Panthers.  The  commission's  budget 
called  for  an  outlay  of  $150,000  which 
would  be  realized,  it  was  hoped,  with 
substantial  help  from  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion. When  the  Ford  Foundation  de- 
clined to  help,  the  NAACP  in  April  of 
this  year,  kicked  in  $50,000  to  save  the 
commission.  Ramsey  Clark  was  named 
head  of  the  panel's  steering  committee. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union — ACLU — jumped 
into  the  fray  and  prepared  for  the  com- 
mission a  study  of  illegal  police  harass- 
ment and  denial  of  BPP  constitutional 
rights  although  the  study  found  that  no 
Federal  conspiracy  against  the  BPP  was 
involved. 

One  cannot  fault  the  above  organiza- 
tions and  individuals  for  seeking  to  have 
uniform  standards  of  justice  applied  to 
all  citizens,  including  members  of  the 
BPP.  But  to  ignore  the  violation  by  BPP 
members  of  the  civil  rights  of  other  citi- 
zens certainly  is  open  to  question.  For 
instance,  the  ACLU,  in  preparing  the 
above-mentioned  report,  surveyed  nine 
metropolitan  areas  and  received  reports 
from  18  ACLU  affiliates.  One  might  have 
a  higher  regard  for  the  ACLU  if  it  had 
used  its  machinery  to  also  establish  to 
what  extent  the  civil  rights  of  merchants 
had  been  violated  by  the  threats  and  re- 
pression of  Black  Panthers  in  their 
shakedowns  of  business  establishments. 
How  much  money  had  been  extracted 
from  businessmen  or  how  much  food  had 
been  "contributed"  under  threats  of  re- 
prisal. 

ACLU  also  contributed  to  the  BPP 
cause  another  example  of  its  questionable 
legal  exf>ertise  when  David  Hilliard,  BPP 
chief  of  state,  w£is  arrested  for  threaten- 
ing the  life  of  President  Nixon  at  an 
antiwar  rally  last  November  15  at  San 
Francisco's  Golden  Gate  Park.  Hilliard 
was.  reported  to  have  said  publicly  that 
"We  will  km  Mr.  Nixon." 

To  Hilliard 's  defense  came  PaiU  Hal- 
vonik,  an  ACLU  attorney,  who  opposed 
the  Federal  indictment  on  the  groimds 
that  the  Nixon  threat  was  rhetorical. 
Halvonik  was  reported  by  the  press  to 
have  said  that  "the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
has  held  that  political  hyperbole,  even 
when  the  talk  Is  about  the  President's 
life,  is  protected  by  the  first  amend- 
ment." 

At  least  one  well-known  educator  came 
to  the  defense  of  the  BPP  and  impugned 
the  U.S.  judicial  system  when  Yale  Uni- 
versity president  Kingman  Brewster 
stated  that  he  was  "skeptical  of  the 
ability  of  black  revolutionaries  to  achieve 
a  fair  trial  anywhere  in  the  United 
States."  State  Superior  Court  Judge 
Herbert  S.  MacDonald  answered  Brew- 
ster by  charging  that  the  president  of 
Yale  and  the  demonstrators  in  New  Ha- 
ven created  the  very  atmosphere  which 
they  then  claimed  prevented  a  fair  trial 
for  the  Black  Panther  defendants  in  the 
Alex  Rackley  case. 
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BPP  REVOLUTIONARY  ART 

Toward  the  middle  of  April  1969,  the 
San  Francisco  police  came  into  possession 
of  the  now  famous  children's  Black  Pan- 
ther coloring  book.  Distributed  to  chil- 
dren attending  the  BPP  breakfasts  in 
three  different  locations  in  San  Francisco, 
the  coloring  book  depicted  law  enforce- 
ment officers  as  pigs  and  showed  both 
children  and  adults  shooting  police.  Cap- 
tions on  the  cartoons  were  as  extreme  as 
the  actual  pictures:  "The  only  good  pig 
is  a  dead  pig,"  "Off  the  pig  beautiful 
black  men!",  "Power  comes  through  the 
barrel  of  a  gun." 

The  use  of  art  by  the  BPP  was  ex- 
plained by  Emory  Douglas,  Jr.,  the  min- 
ister of  culture  and  revolutionary  artists 
of  the  BPP  in  the  May  18,  1968,  issue  of 
the  Black  Panther: 

We  the  Black  Panther  artists,  draw  deadly 
pictures  of  the  enemy,  pictures  that  show 
him  dead  or  at  this  death  door — his  bridges 
are  blown  up  in  our  pictures — his  Institutions 
destroyed — and  In  the  end  he  Is  lifeless — " 

After  pointing  out  that  the  Panthers 
at  the  present  time  do  not  have  the  same 
technical  equipment — tanks,  automatic 
weapons,  or  semiautomatic  weapons,  and 
so  forth — as  the  U.S.  imperialists,  and  in 
order  to  create  an  atmosphere  for  the 
vast  majority  of  black  people,  who,  will 
feel  they  have  the  right  to  destroy 
the  enemy,  Douglas,  whose  cartoons  are 
signed  "Emory,"  states: 

So,  here  Is  where  we  began  to  create  our 
revolutionary  art — we  draw  pictures  of  our 
brothers  with  stoner  guns  with  one  bullet 
going  through  forty  pigs  taking  out  their 
Intestines  along  the  way — another  brother 
comes  along,  rips  off  their  technical  equip- 
ment; brothers  in  tanks  guarding  the  black 
house  and  the  black  community — also 
launching  rockets  on  U.S.  military  bases — 
Minister  of  Justice  H.  Rap  Brown  burning 
America  down;  he  knows  she  plans  to  never 
come  around;  Prime  Minister  of  Colonized 
Afro-America  Stokely  Carmlchael  with  hand- 
grenade  In  hand  pointed  at  the  Statue  of 
Liberty;  preaching  we  must  have  undying 
love  for  our  people:  LeRol  Jones  asking.  "Who 
will  survive  In  America?"  "Black  people  wUl 
survive  In  America" — taking  what  they 
want — Minister  of  Defense  Huey  P.  Newton 
defending  the  black  community — two  pigs 
down  two  less  to  go. 

Until  she  was  replaced  in  March  1969, 
Joan  Lewis,  under  the  pen  name  of  Matl- 
laba  assisted  Douglas  in  the  revolution- 
ary art  department.  She  was  replaced  by 
Mark  Teemer  whose  name  appears  on 
the  cartoons  appearing  in  the  Black 
Panther  coloring  book. 

Finally,  if  one  still  is  doubtful  about 
the  extreme  nature  of  BPP  art,  this 
directive  of  Emory  Douglas  from  the 
above-mentioned  article  of  May  18,  1968, 
should  be  remembered: 

We  must  draw  .  .  .  pictures  that  show 
black  jjeople  kicking  down  prison  gates — 
sniping  bombers,  shooting  down  helicopters, 
pwllce,  mayors,  governors,  senators,  assem- 
blymen, congressmen,  firemen,  newsmen, 
businessmen,  Americans — . 

We  shall  conquer  without  a  doubt. 

CONCLUSION 

No  amount  of  liberal  rhetoric  can  gloss 
over  the  true  nature  of  the  Black  Pan- 
thers. They  are  a  violent,  desperate  group 
which  represents  a  threat  to  all  Amer- 
icans, black  and  white.  No  white  orga- 
nization which  advocates  terror  can  be 


tolerated  by  decent  Americans.  No  black 
organization  which  advocates  terror  can 
be  tolerated  by  decent  Americans.  That 
the  Panthers  should  be  received  so  gra- 
tuitously by  the  American  left  must  cast 
doubt  on  their  mental  processes  or  their 
standards.  Surely,  the  majority  of  good, 
lionest  black  Americans  do  not  sym- 
pathize with  the  Panthers.  To  their 
credit,  they  reject  the  racist  appeal  of 
the  organization  which  claims  to  speak 
for  them.  Law-abiding  black  Americans 
and  law-abiding  white  Americans  are  as 
one  on  this  issue. 

To  look  behind  the  rhetoric  and  ex- 
amine the  reality  is  the  urgent  need  of 
every  American  interested  in  law  and 
order,  social  justice  and  progress.  A  bet- 
ter understanding  of  the  Panthers  can 
help  in  this  regard  and  I  hope  that  these 
remarks  accomplish  that  goal. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MRS.  THEODOSIA 
SEARCY  LO"WREY  ON  HER  lOlST 
BIRTHDAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  iMr.  Mann)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

<Mr.  MANN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  a  remarkable  citizen  of 
the  city  of  Greenville,  S.C.  I  refer  to  Mrs. 
Theodosia  Searcy  LowTey.  who.  on  Mon- 
day, will  celebrate  her  101st  birthday. 

She  is  a  lady  who  has  contributed 
much  to  the  field  of  education  in  this 
country  and  to  the  enhancement  of  the 
joy  of  living  of  all  those  people  whose 
Uves  she  has  touched. 

She  is  a  native  of  Arkansas  who  has 
spent  many  years  in  Mississippi,  where 
she  was  the  wife  of  a  man  who  served  as 
president  of  four  Mississippi  colleges. 

She  came  to  South  Carolina  several 
decades  sigo,  where  she  has  been  an  asset 
to  our  State.  She  has  been  living  with 
her  daughter.  Miss  Sara  Lowrey,  who  is  a 
noted  lecturer,  author,  professor,  and  for- 
mer head  of  the  Speech  Department  of 
Furman  University. 

Mrs.  Theodosia  Lowrey  has  done  re- 
search in  recent  years  for  her  daughter's 
work,  and  continues  to  stay  active  in  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  and  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  University  Women. 

As  Members  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  South 
Carolina  is  celebrating  its  trlcentennlal 
this  year.  Emphasis  on  the  first  100  years 
was  placed  in  the  Charleston  area,  for 
the  second  100  years  in  the  Columbia 
area;  and  for  the  third  100  years  in  the 
industrial  Redmont,  of  which  Green- 
ville Is  the  hub. 

Several  weeks  ago  we  dedicated  In 
Greenville  an  expo  park  as  a  part  of  that 
celebration,  and  Mrs.  Lowrey  cut  the  tri- 
centennial  cake.  At  that  time  Governor 
McNair  presented  her  with  a  plaque  and 
cited  her  for  her  contributions  during 
the  last  100  years. 

We  are  fortunate  to  have  Mrs.  Lowrey 
as  a  resident  of  Greenville  in  my  district. 
She  has  voted  in  every  election  since 
women  have  had  the  privilege  of  voting. 
She  has  voted  Democratic  In  every  elec- 
tion. She  voted  for  me  2  years  ago. 
I  suspect,  though,  that  if  she  lived  in 


Alabama  she  might  have  cast  a  Repub- 
lican vote,  because  sitting  in  this  audi- 
ence today  is  her  grandson,  a  Congress- 
man from  Alabama,  Mr,  John  Buchanan, 
Jr.  She  tells  me  that  in  spite  of  his  party 
he  thinks  rather  clearly  most  of  the  time. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN,  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MANN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama, 

Mr,  BUCHANAN.  I  want  to  thank  my 
colleague  for  his  very  gracious  eulogy  of 
a  person  who  to  me  has  been  for  all  the 
years  of  my  life  a  truly  great  lady  and 
one  who  has  been  a  blessing  to  society 
and  a  joy  to  her  family,  starting  now 
into  her  second  centurj-.  She  Is  a  person 
of  great  wit  and  wisdom.  Her  sole  defi- 
ciency is  the  fact  that  according  to  my 
mother,  whose  mother  she  is,  had  grand- 
mother had  her  way  I  would  be  the  only 
Republican  in  the  Congress. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  very 
gracious  tribute  and  must  say,  relation- 
ship to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  I 
share  his  high  view  of  this  great  and 
gracious  lady  and  thank  him  for  saying 
so  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  >ield? 

Mr.  MANN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SCHERLE,  I,  too,  would  like  to 
offer  at  this  time  my  heartiest  best  w  ishes 
to  Mrs.  Lowrey,  an  outstanding  citizen 
of  Greenville.  Since  she  is  going  to  cele- 
brate her  101st  birthday,  as  a  birthday 
present  to  the  Republican  Party  perhaps 
she  will  vote  straight  Republican  this 
year. 

Mr.  MANN.  Since  I  have  no  opposition 
I  cannot  be  counted  uixin  to  politic  her 
too  hard,  but  I  hope  she  stays  in  line. 


THE  1970  CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 
AND  A  SPECIAL  HOUSE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  THE  CAPTIVE  NATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvtmia  (Mr.  Flood)  Is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  another 
successful  Captive  Nations  Week  observ- 
ance has  been  conducted  and  completed 
both  nationally  and  internationally.  De- 
spite the  euphoric  and  dangerous  effects 
of  Moscow-sponsored  "peaceful  coexist- 
ence" and  a  misguided  "detente"  psy- 
chology, citizen  groups  in  all  sections  of 
our  country  rallied  to  emphasize  again 
the  stark  reality  of  the  captive  nations 
and  their  basic  strategic  importance  In 
the  world  conflict  between  Soviet  Rus- 
sian imperio-colonialism  and  the  forces 
of  freedom  and  democracy.  In  Asia  and 
elsewhere,  the  armual  observance  was 
Impressively  staged. 

In  his  appeal  to  our  Members  for  the 
long-awaited  implementation  of  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  Resolution,  Dr.  Lev 
E.  Dobriansky,  of  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity, and  also  chairman  of  the  National 
Captive  Nations  Committee,  stressed  the 
urgent  need  for  the  creation  of  a  Spe- 
cial House  Committee  on  the  Captive 
Nations.  One  of  the  essential  reasons 
given  for  such  a  committee  is  "the  ap- 
palling ignorance  on  the  part  of  a  siz- 
able portion  of  our  youth  regarding  1 
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billion  souls  in  totalitarian  captivity."  In 
addition  to  serving  other  paramount  ob- 
jectives, the  work  of  a  special  committee 
would  contribute  heavily  in  oflfsetting  and 
counteracting  both  the  ignorance  and 
misleading  propaganda  handicapping 
some  of  our  youth  today. 

To  cite  a  few  examples  of  the  activities 
engaged  in  during  the  week's  observance. 
I  commend  the  following  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  Members:  First.  Proclama- 
tions by  Gov.  Raymond  P.  Shafer  of 
Pennsylvania,  Gov.  Preston  Smith  of 
Texas,  and  Gov.  Deane  C.  Davis  of  Ver- 
mont; second,  a  penetrating  article 
titled  "Annual  Captive  Nations  Week 
Spotlights  Soviet  Union's  Tyranny  and 
Hyprocrisy,"  which  was  written  by  Fr. 
Denis  Dirscheri,  S.J.,  and  appeared  in  the 
July  16,  1970,  issue  of  the  Washington 
Catholic  Standard;  third,  a  theme-set- 
ting press  release  by  the  National  Cap- 
tive Nations  Committee  on  "The  27  Cap- 
tive Nations  Also  Honor  America"  and  a 
telegram  from  Dr.  Phan  Huy  Quat,  chair- 
man of  the  Vietnamese  chapter  of  the 
World  Anti-Communist  League  in  Sai- 
gon; fourth,  the  program  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Captive  Nations  Committee,  in- 
cluding a  pamphlet  "Why — Captive  Na- 
tions Week?"  resolutions,  and  addresses 
by  the  Honorable  Perrin  C.  Hamilton  and 
Dr.  Austin  J.  App;  and  fifth,  a  news  re- 
lease on  tlie  New  York  City  observance 
and  several  press  items  and  an  editorial 
in  Svoboda.  the  Ukrainian  Weekly  sec- 
tion of  July  11: 

Proclamation 

captivk  nations  wetk — jclv  12-19.  1970 

By  a  Joint  Resolution  approved  July  17, 
1959.  the  Congress  has  authorized  and  re- 
quested the  President  of  the  tJnlted  States 
of  America  to  issue  a  proclamation  designat- 
ing the  third  week  In  July  as  Captive  Na- 
tioiis  Week  and  to  issue  a  similar  proclama- 
tion each  yeajr  until  such  time  ns  freedom 
and  independence  shall  have  been  achieved 
f^r  all  the  ctiptlve  nations  of  the  world. 

The  President  of  the  Un:ted  States  of 
America  has  by  such  proclamation  Invited 
the  people  of  the  United  Slates  to  observe 
this  week  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
activities. 

The  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  are  fully  aware  of  and  grieve 
the  plight  of  those  made  eaptlre  under  the 
heavy  yoke  of  Communism. 

It  is  our  purpose  to  demonstrate  to  the 
peoples  of  the  captive  nations  the  support 
of  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvai.la  for  their  Just  aspirations  for 
freedom  and  national  independence. 

It  Is  deemed  appropriate  to  call  for  a 
public  observance  of  this  occasion  so  that 
our  knowledge  and  sympathies  may  be 
declared. 

Therefore.  I,  Ra\Tnond  P.  Shafer,  Governor 
cf  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  do 
hereby  proclaim  the  week  of  July  13-19, 
1970,  as  Captive  Nations  Week  in  Peunsyl- 
vama. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  Great  Seal 
of  the  State,  at  the  City  of  Harrlsburg,  this 
first  day  of  July,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy,  and  of 
the  Commonwealth  the  one  hundred  and 
ninety-fourth. 

By  the  Governor: 

Raymond  P.  Shafer. 

Governor. 
Joseph  J.  Kelley,  Jr., 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 


Official  Memorandum 

iBy  Preston  Smith,  Governor  of  Texas) 

AtSTiN.  Texas. 

Ill  its  thrust  toward  world  domination, 
communist  imperialism  has  deprived  many 
mill  ions  of  people  of  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe,  Asia  and  even  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere of  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms.  Silenced,  but  unconquered,  these 
people  will  never  cease  to  struggle  for  their 
inalienable  right  to  a  free  life. 

The  national  security  and  well-t)eing  of 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  is  de- 
pendent oil  the  contlntred  desire  for  liberty 
and  justice  on  the  part  of  the  people  of 
these  captive  nations. 

By  action  of  Congress,  the  third  week  of 
July  has  been  designated  as  Captive  Nations 
Week.  It  Is  fitting  that  we  observe  this  pe- 
riod in  tribute  to  the  fight  for  freedom  and 
in  recognition  of  the  natural  interdepend- 
ency  of  the  people  and  nations  of  the  world. 

TTierefore.  I,  as  Governor  of  Texas,  do 
hereby  designate  the  week  of  July  12  18, 
1970.  as  Captive  Nations  Week  in  Texas. 

Ill  official  recognition  whereof,  I  hereby 
afHx  my  signature  this  30th  day  of  June, 
1970. 

Preston  SMrrH. 
Crremor  of  Texas. 

A  Proclamation 

State  of  Vermont. 
Executive  Department. 

WTaereas,  the  imperialistic  policies  of  Rub- 
slan  Communists  have  led,  through  direct 
and  Indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugation 
and  enslavement  of  the  peoples  of  Poland, 
Hungary.  Lithuania.  Ukraine,  Czecho-Slo- 
vakia,  Latvia,  Estonia.  White  Ruthenla.  Ru- 
mania, East  Germany,  Bulgaria,  Mainland 
China.  Armenia,  Azerbaijan,  Georgia.  North 
Korea,  Albania,  Idel-Ural,  Serbia.  Croatia, 
Servla.  Slovenia.  Tibet,  Cossackla,  Ttirdestan, 
North  Vietnam.  Cuba  and  others:  and 

Whereas,  the  desire  for  liberty  and  Inde- 
I>endence  by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
peoples  in  these  conquered  nations  consti- 
tutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  any  ambitions 
of  Communist  leaders  to  initiate  a  major  war; 
and 

Whereas,  the  freedom-loving  peoples  of  the 
captive  nations  look  to  the  United  States  as 
the  citadel  of  human  freedom  and  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  as  leaders  In 
bringing  about  their  freedom  and  independ- 
ence; and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
by  unanimous  vot«  peased  Public  Law  86-90 
establishing  the  third  week  of  July  each  year 
as  Captive  Nations  Week  and  inviting  the 
people  of  the  Unlt-ed  States  to  observe  such 
week  with  appropriate  prayers,  ceremonies 
and  activities:  expressing  their  sympathy 
with  the  support  for  the  just  aspirations  of 
c.iptive  peoples  for  freedom  and  Indejjend- 
ence. 

Now  therefore.  I,  Deane  C.  Davis,  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Vermont,  do  hereby  proclaim 
the  week  commencing  July  12,  1970  as  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  In  Vermont. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  Great  Seal 
of  the  State  of  Vermont  this  10th  day  of  July, 
1970. 

By  the  Governor : 

Deanx  C.  Davis. 

Goi-emor. 
Frederick   W.    Rees, 
Secretary  of  Civil  and  Military  Affairs. 

Annual  Captive  Nations  Week  Spotlights 
Soviet  Union's  Tyranny  and  Hypocrisy 
(Note.— This  is  Captive  Nations  Week.  As 
part  of  its  observance,  the  following  article 
was  written  by  Father  Dirscheri.  who  is  a 
doctoral  candidate  In  Russian  studies  at 
Georgetown  University.  He  has  spent  three 
summers  at  the  Institute  of  Contemporary 


Russian  Studies,  Fordham.  N.Y..  and  four 
summers  at  the  Russian  School,  Middlebury 
College,    Middlebury,    Vt.) 

(By  Fr.  Denis  Dirscheri.  S.J.) 
Tlie  Soviet  Union,  like  the  United  States,  is 
currently  taking  a  census  of  its  citizens.  And 
if  all  predictions  are  on  target,  results  will 
show  that  Russians  make  up  less  than  half 
of  the  actual  population.  This  fact  has  im- 
portiint  Implications  for  the  nationality  prob- 
lem, a  touchy  situation  at  best. 

The  Soviet  Union,  unlike  the  United 
States,  is  divided  into  15  republics,  in  large 
m>?asure,  along  national  and  ethnic  lines.  For 
instance  these  include  the  Armenian,  Georgi- 
an. Latvian,  Lithuanian,  cind  Ukrainian  re- 
publics. 

FEDERALISM 

To  be  sure,  the  actual  redlvlslon  of  that 
vast  land  once  called  Russia  into  a  sort  of 
"federalism"  by  the  early  Bolsheviks  was  mo- 
tivated, above  all,  by  Interests  of  winning 
over  the  various  ethnic  groups  to  the  revolu- 
tionary cause.  A  new  age  was  supposedly  sym- 
bolized by  a  new  title  for  the  land — Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  or  the  Soviet 
Union  for  short. 

■Self-determination"  was  and  is  still  pro- 
claimed today  for  all  the  various  republics 
and  nationality  groups  within  the  Soviet 
Union.  Indeed,  each  republic  has  its  own 
constitution  and  state  apparatus,  and  ac- 
cordingly has  the  right  to  secede  from  the 
union  If  it  wishes.  But  after  over  50  years 
the  15  m.Tjor  groups  have  little  of  the  free- 
dom or  sovereignty  promised  them  by  Lenin 
and  each  succeeding  regime.  When  all  the 
propaganda  is  pushed  aside,  the  title  "So- 
viet Union"  remains  a  misnomer,  a  cover  for 
the  same  old  Russian  Empire  in  a  new  form. 

U.S.    EMPHASIS 

Realizing  the  vulnerability  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  the  nationality  Issue,  a  group  of 
Americans  decided  a  little  over  a  decade  ago 
to  focus  attention  on  this  crucial  problem.  J 
Gradually  centers  throughout  the  United 
States  and  abroad  Increased  in  size  and  de- 
voted themselves  to  emphasizing  the  fact  of 
"captive  nations"  within  the  Iron  Curtain. 
One  of  the  major  rallying  factors  behind  this 
movement  was  the  sensitive  nature  of  this 
problem  to  the  Soviet  oligarchy. 

One  of  the  spearheads  behind  the  Captive 
Nations  notion  is  Prof.  Lev  Dobriansky  of 
Georgetown  University.  He  helped  originate 
the  idea  of  a  yearly  observance  in  the  late 
fifties.  The  Idea  was  so  persuasive  that  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  signed  a  special  resolution 
for  Captive  Nations  Week   into  public   law. 

OPEN    SENSmVTTIES 

The  central  thrust  of  the  Captive  Nations 
concept  is  the  critical  need  of  every  free  na- 
tion to  keep  the  injustices  and  oppressed 
conditions  of  people  everywhere  before  their 
eyes.  It  urges  every  free  person  not  to  become 
Immunized  by  the  routine  or  monotony  of 
everyday  life,  to  open  our  sensitivities  to  all 
people  Without  the  free  exercise  of  authentic 
sell-deteimlnailon. 

This  notion  is  doubly  difficult  to  appreciate 
becatise  we  l:ve  in  an  era  of  acute  scU-lntro- 
spectlon  here  in  the  United  States.  But  in 
spite  of  our  current  propensity  to  too  much 
"mea-culptsm"  the  C  ipt.ve  Nations  notion 
warrants  some  special  consideration. 

The  Czech  and  Hun^n.-ian  pleas  to  the  out- 
.•^ide  world  of  1956  and  1968  still  rii.'g  m  the 
ears  of  tl.('»;e  liv;n;  cu's  de  the  Russu.n  yoke, 
but  to  little  avnll  Russirn  troops  raid  indis- 
criminate u.se  of  their  heavy  aimor  e.isily 
routed  the  forces  of  freedom.  Here  it  is  p.ira- 
doxical  to  note  that  though  the  Soviets  ba.se 
their  world  outlook  on  Marx's  philosophy. 
Marx  himself  held  Rus.sia  in  low  esteem, 
chiefly  in  military  and   diplomatic  matters. 

Writinc;  for  the  New  York  Tribune.  April 
19.   1853.  Marx  says:   "What   had  to  h:ippen? 
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The  ignorance,  the  laziness,  the  pusilanimlty. 
the  perpetual  fickleness  and  the  credulous- 
ness  of  Western  governments  enabled  Russia 
to  achieve  successively  every  one  of  her 
alms." 

According  to  Marx,  Russia's  covetous 
power-policies  have  a  long  tradition.  "In  the 
first  place  the  policy  of  Russia  is  changeless, 
according  to  the  admission  of  Its  official  his- 
torian, the  Muscovite  Karamzln.  Its  meth- 
ods, its  tactics.  Its  maneuvers  may  change, 
but  the  polar  star  of  Its  policy — world  domi- 
nation— is  a  fixed  star." 

Marx  called  Russia  "decidedly  a  conquer- 
ing nation."  Marx  summarized  Russia's  spirit 
of  aggrandizement  under  the  categories  of 
Imperialism,  Pan-Slavism,  and  Oriental  Des- 
potism. Of  course  this  part  of  the  Marxian 
corpus  is  not  available  to  the  public  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  reaction  to  these  oppressive  conditions 
in  the  Soviet  Empire  has  Ijeen  prepared 
through  centuries  of  apathy  under  the  Czars. 
Recourse  to  law,  moreover,  has  little  place  in 
the  Soviet  Union  in  the  crucial  areas.  Dis- 
sent or  disagreement  have  ways  of  being 
turned  against  the  Individuals  who  espouse 
them. 

The  Soviet  response  to  Yull  Daniel  and 
Andrei  Sinyavsky,  who  were  sentenced  In  1966 
to  labor  camps  for  "slandering"  the  state, 
Is  still  fresh.  There  Is  the  case  also  of  former 
Major  General  Peter  Grlgorenko  who  was 
packed  oil  to  an  Insane  asylum  for  his  civil 
rights  activities. 

One  of  the  most  daring  of  the  attacks  on 
Russificatlon  Is  Ivan  Dzyuba's  "Internation- 
alism or  Russificatlon."  In  his  book  Dzyuba 
suggests  that  the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union 
have  already  had  their  minds  dulled  to  the 
state's  Injustices,  to  the  mass  resettlements, 
the  dispersement  of  the  population  and  eco- 
nomic Inequities.  The  Ukraine  has  always 
been  one  of  the  testing  grounds  for  the 
NKVD  because  of  the  Ukrainians'  love  for  in- 
dependence and  resistance  to  arbitrary  rule  of 
the  Soviets. 

There  also  is  the  case  of  Vyacheslav  Chom- 
ovil,  who  in  the  fall  of  1965  was  assigned  to 
cover  trials  of  some  Ukrainian  Intellectuals. 
In  the  process  he  saw  the  travesty  of  law  by 
the  courts,  and  for  making  his  views  known, 
he  was  sentenced  to  a  forced  labor  camp.  His 
letters  were  smuggled  out  along  with  letters, 
petitions,  and  diaries  of  the  many  victims  in 
labor  camps. 

"FULL    OF    LIES" 

Other  Soviet  citizens  have  spoken  out 
against  the  "system"  at  their  own  personal 
peril.  Nuclear  physicist  Andrei  D.  Sakharov, 
the  author  of  "Progress.  Coexistence  and  In- 
tellectual Freedom,"  has  called  for  greater 
collaboration  between  the  United  States  and 
Soviet  Union.  Andrei  Amalrik.  author  of  "Will 
the  Soviet  Union  Survive  until  1984?"  and 
recently  spirited  off  to  prison,  has  emphati- 
cally declared:  "I  am  against  the  system 
from  organic  revulsion.  I  cannot  listen  to 
the  Soviet  radio.  I  cannot  read  Pravada.  It  Is 
crude,  stupid  and  full  of  lies." 

Only  recently  a  wave  of  protest  highlighted 
the  Soviet  practice  of  taking  political  pris- 
oners to  mental  hospitals  to  discredit  the 
personalities  Involved.  Alexander  Solzhenlt- 
syn  assailed  this  practice,  as  "a  variant  of  the 
gas  chamber,  and  even  more  cruel."  Another 
critic  revealed  his  own  despair:  "I  hate  my 
own  people.  They  are  like  cattle.  Tliey  always 
have  been.  They  always  will  be." 

Captive  Nations  Week  is  a  fitting  time  to 
recall  and  realize  that  the  Soviet  empire  Is 
grossly  insecure  and  suffers  pangs  of  in- 
feriority, hiding  as  it  does  behind  the  facade 
of  concrete  walls,  empty  wastes  and  no  man's 
lands.  Such  oppression  Is  surely  destined  to 
be  short  lived.  The  human  spirit  will  not  long 
tolerate  It.  as  such  observances  at  Captive 
Nations  Week  remind  the  Russians  of  this 
shattering  truth. 


The  27  Captive  Nations  Also  Honor  America 
In  a  statement  on  the  12th  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  Observance,  the  chairman  of  the 
National  Captive  Nations  Committee.  Dr.  Lev 
E.  Dobrian.sky  of  Georgetown  University,  de- 
clared today.  "Though  many  Americans  are 
unaware  of  it,  the  27  captive  nations  In 
Central  Europe,  the  USSR.  Asia  and  Cuba 
also  honor  America.  Deprived  of  freedom  and 
themselves  voiceless,  they  honor  America's 
freedom  role  in  history  with  mere  ardent 
fervor  and  hope  in  their  hearts  than  can  be 
found  in  numerous  segments  of  our  own 
populace." 

The  Captive  Nations  Week  observance  is 
based  on  the  1959  Congressional  resolution 
signed  into  Public  Law  86-90.  It  was  this  re- 
solution that,  according  to  the  then  Vice 
President  Nixon,  proved  to  be  a  major  Ir- 
ritant and  a  source  of  fear  to  Khrushchev  and 
the  Kremlin.  Because  of  its  antl-empire  and 
pro-national  freedom  contents,  the  resolution 
has  been  vehemently  attacked  by  Moscow 
and  its  satraps  ever  since  President  Nixon's 
Proclamation  of  the  Week.  July  12-18.  em- 
phasizes the  principles  of  independence  and 
freedom  for  all  the  captive  nations.  Seven- 
teen other  Free  World  nations  observe  the 
Week,  including  the  Republic  of  South  Viet- 
nam. 

Advocating  a  policy  of  Aslanlzatlon.  rather 
than  Vletnamlzation,  of  the  war  In  Vietnam 
and  Southeast  Asia,  Dr.  Dobriansky.  who 
authored  the  Captive  Nations  Week  resolu- 
tion, reiterated  a  point  made  in  his  appeal 
to  Congress  last  week,  "One  of  the  most 
alarming  aspects  regarding  the  war  in  South- 
east Asia,  where  all  the  familiar  Red  tech- 
niques had  been  successfully  tested  decades 
ago  In  Eastern  Etirope.  has  been  the  In- 
capacity of  many  to  perceive  this  Red  ag- 
gression in  terms  of  the  domino  fact  of 
cumulating  captive  nations."  He  added.  "TTie 
basic  and  determining  issue  in  Southeast 
Asia  Is  whether  the  U.S..  as  tlie  Free  World 
leader,  displays  politico-moral  responsibility 
and  has  the  fortitude  to  prevent  the  addition 
of  more  nations  to  the  long  list  of  captive 
nations  under  Red  domination  or.  as  twice 
in  this  century.  It  falters  in  the  use  of  Its 
power  and  will  be  forced  to  jiay  a  heavy 
price  later.  After  both  World  Wars  deficiencies 
in  U.S.  foreign  policy  coniributed  to  the 
emergence  and  aggregation  of  captive  na- 
tions." 

A  Congressional  Record  pamphlet  reprint 
on  Captive  Nations  In  The  TO's.  circulated 
by  NCNC,  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee 
of  America  and  other  groups,  lists  the  captive 
nations  and  asks  "Who's  next?  South  Viet- 
nam? Laos?  Cambodia?  Israel?  '  The  pro- 
fessor pointed  out,  "Captive  Nations  Week  Is 
an  appropriate  time  to  engage  in  some  hard 
tiiinking.  If  there  were  no  captive  nations 
in  what  is  called  the  USSR — such  as  Ukraine. 
Georgia,  Armenia,  Azerbaijan,  Cossackla  and 
North  Caucasia — there  couldn't  possibly  be 
an  Imperlalisti  Russian  penetration  into  the 
Middle  East."  "The  errors  of  the  past  are 
catching  up  with  us  now."  he  said,  "and  yet, 
strangely  enough,  how  few  really  appreciate 
the  fundamental  fact  that  the  exploited  cap- 
tive nations  have  served  as  springboards  for 
further  Russian  and  Red  Chinese  expansion- 
Ism  and  aggressions." 

In  NCNC's  appeal  to  Congress.  Members 
were  urged  to  create  "a  Special  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Captive  Nations,  which  would 
unquestionably  offset  the  appalling  Igno- 
rance of  our  youth  and  others  regarding  the 
captive  nations."  They  were  also  urged  to 
move  for  reconsideration  of  the  Freedom 
Academy  bill  in  view  of  the  Intensification 
of  Red  political  w;arfare  on  our  own  terrain. 
Lev  E   Dobriansky, 

Chairman. 


port  your  heroic  struggle  and  sincerely  pray 
for  enslaved  peoples  liberation  from  Com- 
munist tyTanny. 

Dr    Phan  Hcy  Quat. 


Saigon, 
July  18.  1970. 
Dr.   Lev  Dobriansky;    Warmest   greetings 
to  NCNC  on  Captive  Nations  Week.  We  sup- 


Captive  Nations  Week  Observance.  12th 
Anntversary  Held  by  Philadelphia  Cap- 
Tn'E   Nations   Committee 

PROGRAM 

4:00  P.M.— Motorcade — Led  by  Dr  Ivan 
Skalchuk,  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of 
America.  Philadelphia  Chapter. 

6:00  P.M.— 

1.  National  Anthem. 

2.  Invocation— Rev.  Kajatonas  Sakalaus- 
kas.  Representing  His  Eminence  John  Cardi- 
nal Krol. 

3.  Opening  Remarks — Austin  J  App.  Ph.D., 
Chairman.  Pliiladelphla  Captive  Nations 
Committee. 

4.  Reading  of  Prefident  Richard  Nixon's 
Proclamation— Mr.  Juocas  Janulaltis.  Lith- 
uanian American  Community  of  USA 

5.  Reading  of  Governor  Raymond  V. 
Shafer's  Proclamation — Mr.  Charles  Gazdzik. 
Polish  American  Congress  of  Eastern  Penn- 
sylvania. 

6.  Reading  of  Mayor  James  H  J.  Tate's 
Proclamation 

7.  Address— Hon.  Perrin  C  Hamilton.  Mem- 
ber of  Governor  Shafer's  Cabinet. 

8.  Introduction  of  Guests  of  Honor  and 
RepresentaUves  of  Nationalities— Mrs  Margit 
Rohtla.  Secretary.  Philadelphia  Captive  Na- 
tions Committee. 

9.  Re.^ing  of  Resolutions — Miss  Gundega 
Jurgans.  The  Council  of  Latvian  Churches 
and  Organizations  In  Philadelphia. 

10.  Benediction— Rev.  Juhan  Suurkivl, 
Pastor  of  Estonian  Community  of  Philadel- 
phia. 

Ceremony  of  placing  Captive  Nations 
Wreath  at  the  Liberty  Bell  in  Independence 
Hall. 

Master  of  Ceremonies — Mr.  Ignatius  Bll- 
linsky,  Executive  Vice  Chairman.  Philadel- 
phia Captive  Nations  Committee. 

Captive  Nations  Week— July   12-18.   1970 

"I.  Richard  M.  Nixon:  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  invite  the  people 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  observe 
the  Captive  Nations  Week  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  and  activities  and  I  urge  them  to 
give  renewed  devotion  to  the  just  aspirations 
of  all  people  for  national  independence  and 
human  liberty  .  .  ."—President  Richard  M. 
Nixon. 

why  captive  nations  week' 

To  preserve  freedom  lu  the  U.S  A. 

To  promote  freedom  In  the  enslaved 
World. 

To  make  all  aware  of  those  who  lack  free- 
dom. 

To  give  hope  to  those  who  aspire  to  free- 
dom. 

THESE    ARE    THE    CAPTIVE    NATIONS 

Albania.  Armenia.  Azerbaijan.  Byelorussia 
Bulgaria.  Mainland  China.  Cossakia,  Croatia, 
Cuba.  Czechia.  East  Germany,  and  Estonia. 

Georgia,  Hungary,  Idel-Ural.  Latvia,  Lith- 
uania, North  Caucarla,  North  Korea,  North 
Vietnam.  Outer  Mongolia.  Poland.  Rou- 
manla,  Serbia.  Slovakia.  Slovenia,  Tibet, 
Turkestan,  and  Ukraine. 

To  believe  that  we  may  preserve  our  free- 
dom while  these  nations  remain  enslaved  is 
foohsh  and  suicidal  Indeed.  Each  and  every 
American  must  understand  and  take  part 
in  the  battle  to  keep  man  a  free  and  in- 
dependent being  under  God.  The  battle  is 
here  and  overseas:  within  our  boimdaries  In 
education  and  material  assistance;  overseas 
In  the  giving  of  hope  and  eventual  aid.  Por 
now,  every  crack  in  the  Iron  Curtain  must 
become  an  echo  chamber  for  freedom's  voice. 

The  Soviet  Union  presents  on  the  outside 
a  formidable  and  cohesive  front.  However. 
all  is  not  well!  All  persecutions,  deportations, 
breaking  up  and  rotation  of  families,  brain- 
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washing  and  s:rlct  ceuscrshlp  has  been  In- 
capable 01  stilling  the  ever  present.  Innate 
desire  Jor  freeJom  and  independence.  The 
curtain  opens  now  and  then  and  the  truth 
liiLShe.s  tiirotigh. 

En'lre  n.itions  are  enil.i.ed  and  su;Ter- 
lug  under  the  heavy  yoke  of  Russian  Coin- 
mr.nism.  S-nce  1917  this  control  io:  the 
m:nds  a:u1  bodies  of  men  h.is  been  waged  by 
the  Red?.  Unbelievable  slaughters  in  Hun- 
gary. Ukraine.  Poland.  China,  Vlitn.im  and 
elsewhere  have  been  the  rule,  not  the  excep- 
tion. Their  sarferlngs  are  beyond  comprelien- 
sion.  Common  sense  justice  demands  that 
we  pref.ice  any  request  for  "peacelul  ccex- 
Istence"  with  consideration  of  the  plight  of 
these  Captive  Nations. 

The  main  hope  for  freedom  and  Independ- 
ence for  these  nations  rests  with  us 

We  must  support  the  efTorts  of  US.  gov- 
ernment to  make  South  Vietnam  and  Cam- 
bndla  secure  la  freedom. 

We  must  never  forget  what  Is  happening 
a:jd  never  cease  efforts  to  work  towards  Its 
even:u.»l  end. 

When  we  turn  our  backs  on  the  Captive 
Nations,  we  decide  to  allow  the  suiTerlng  of 
victims  today  and  of  yet  unborn  millions 
tomorrow 

It  Is  for  this  reason  we  celebrate  Captive 
Nations  Week  We  must  remind  ourselves 
constantly  that  our  freedom  Is  Insecure  while 
others  are  enslaved.  We.  individually  and 
throu!^h  our  repre.-^entatlves.  trust  do  every- 
thing possible  In  the  cause  of  freedom.  To 
f.ill  in  this  duty,  we  will  not  only  condemn 
these  people  to  their  fate,  but  we  will  con- 
demn ourselves  to  a  final  surrender  of  our 
freedom  by  defaf.lt. 

Greater  Phu  \delphw  Captive  Nations  Week 
Resolutions  .^ppHOVED  by  .\cri.AMATTov  at 
THE    Mass    Rally    at    the    Independence 
Mall.  Philadelphia.  Jitlt  12.  1970 
Whereas.    th3   U.S    Congress   on   July    17, 
1359    requested    the    President   annually    to 
procU^im  the  third  week  of  July  CapUve  Na- 
tions Week  "until  such  time  as  freedom  and 
independence  shall  have  been  achieved  for 
all  the  captive  nations  of  the  world";  and 

Wliereas.  President  Richard  Nixon  pro- 
claimed July  12-18  "Captive  Nations  Week." 
and  Governor  Raymond  P.  Shafer  did  so  for 
Pennsylvania,  and  Mayor  James  H.  J.  Tate 
did  30  for  Philadelphia;  and 

Whereas,  the  twenty-two  nations  enu- 
merated by  Congress  as  "captive  In  1959 — 
Poland.  Hungary.  Lithuania.  Ukraine.  Czecho- 
slovakia, Latvia.  Estonia.  White  Ruthenla. 
Rumr.nla.  East  Germanv  Btilea'ia  Main- 
land China,  Armenia,  Azerbaijan,  Oeorgia, 
North  Korea.  Albania,  Idel-Ural,  Tibet,  Cos- 
sr.ckla  Turkestan.  North  Vietnam  ' — are  If 
anytiiing  more  communlstlcally  enslaved 
than  ever.  Including  now  Cuba  off  our  shores, 
with  South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia  immi- 
nently threatened;  and 

Whereas.  1970  marks  the  thirtieth  tragic 
anniversary  of  unprovoked  Soviet  Russia's 
military  occupation  and  subsequent  annexa- 
tion and  Incorporation  of  Estonia,  Latvia  and 
Lithuania  Into  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas.  1970  marks  the  thirtieth  tragic 
anniversary  of  Soviet  Russia's  massacre  of 
15.000  Polish  officers  and  leaders  at  Katyn 
and  the  twenty-fifth  of  Its  cutting  Europe 
In  half  with  a  barbed  wire  "Iron  Curtain" 
through  the  heart  of  It;  and 

Whereas,  Soviet  Russia  and  Red  China 
have  agitated  for  the  Independence,  not  only 
by  peaceful  but  also  by  violent  means  of  the 
African  and  Asian  peoples,  and  nearly  all 
of  them  have  been  granted  their  Independ- 
encf;  and 

Whereas,  the  nations  mentioned  above — 
subject  to  the  Slno-Russlan  colonialism,  have 
hlstortcally  proven  their  capacity  for  self- 
goveri.ment; 

Now  therefore  be  It  reeolved  by  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  Committee  of  Greater  Phila- 
delphia and  this  assemblage  gathered  at  his- 
toric Independence  Mall  this  July  13,  1970, 


That  the  VS.  government  officially  and 
publlcally  urge  Soviet  Russia  to  grant  at 
long  last  to  us  own  captive  nations  the 
same  independence  It  has  demanded  for 
Western  colonial  territories;  and 

Tliat  all  U.S.  negotiations  and  treaties  with 
Communist  uloc  governments  should  meet 
the  test  of  advancing,  rather  than  Imped- 
ing tlie  liberation  of  the  captive  nations  and 
should  never  la  eiTect  make  America  a  part- 
ner of   the  oppressive  puppet  regimes;   and 

Tliat  the  U.S.  should  as  much  us  possible 
direct  Its  own  and  the  Free  World's  cultural 
and  economic  bridges  with  the  Communist 
bloc  directly  to  the  captive  populations  and 
minimize  those  with  the  puppet  govern- 
ments; and 

That  the  U.S..  while  renouncing  Its  own 
use  of  force  to  liberate  the  c-aptive  nations, 
recognizes  the  Inalienable  right  of  enslaved 
peoples  as  a  last  resort  to  have  recourse  to 
force  to  liberate  themselves  and  will  regard 
realistically  conducted  freedom  movements 
within  the  ciiptlve  nations  benevolently  and 
provide  whatever  m'^ral  and  e\cn  economic 
support  be  feasible;  and 

That,  while  the  U.S.  renounces  military 
force  to  liberate  the  captive  nations.  It  will 
resolutely  employ  it  to  prevent  any  other 
free  nations  being  t<tken  over  by  Slno-Rus- 
slan communltm,  and 

That  President  Nixon's  action  to  save  Cam- 
bodia and  his  determination  through  nego- 
tiation or  Vietnamlzation,  or  military  force 
lo  make  South  Vietnam  secure  in  freedom 
be  warmly  endorsed,  and  that  all  necessary 
step.9  will  be  taken  by  the  U.S.  government 
to  stop  Russian  penetration  of  the  Middle 
East;  and 

That  the  House  of  Representatives  should 
establish  a  Special  Committee  on  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  and  initiate  a  Congressional  Re- 
view of  U.S.  policy  towards  the  U.S.S.R.;  and 

That  a  Captive  Nations  Freedom  Stamp 
Series  should  be  Inaugurated  and  a  Freedom 
Academy  founded;  and  finally 

That  copies  of  these  resolutions  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  both  senators  from 
Pennsylvania,  all  representatives  o  f  the 
Greater  Philadelphia  area,  and  to  the  news- 
papers, radio  and  television  stations  of  the 
area. 

Presented  by  the  Captive  Nations  Commit- 
tee of  Greater  Philadelphia 

AvsTiN  J.  App,  Ph.D.. 

ChaiTman. 

^LUlGIT  ROHTLA. 

Executive  Secretary. 
Ignatius  M.   Billinsky. 

Ejecutive  Vice  Chairman. 
.Albert  Baglan. 

Treasurer. 

The    Peoper  Role  or  America 
(Remarks  of  Hon.  Perrln  C.  Hamilton,  Penn- 
sylvania Secretary  of  Property  and  Supplies) 

How  appropriate  for  us  to  recognize  the 
captive  nations  of  totalitarian  Communism 
here  at  Philadelphia's  Independence  Hall — 
the  birthplace  of  freedom  for  the  New 
World  and  the  purpose  of  our  gathering  here 
today  Is  to  honor  those  brave  patriots  in  the 
countries  known  as  the  captive  nations.  We 
applaud  those  who  were  successful  In  free- 
ing themselves  from  the  oppressive  tyranny 
of  alien  forces;  but  we  must  also  pay  hom- 
age to  those  not  so  fortunate  who  today  live 
under  systems  not  of  their  own  choosing. 

Those  who  remain  in  the  territorial  bound- 
aries of  those  countries  we  call  the  captive 
nations — who  for  reasons  of  fate,  finance  or 
fortune  are  not  free  to  seek  the  fulfillment  of 
their  Ideals  or  dreams  in  a  democratic  way. 

It  is  not  enough  to  acknowledge  this  prob- 
lem and  to  pray  for  its  adequate  solution. 
Rather,  we,  as  a  humane  society,  must  alert 
ourselves  to  continually  protecting  areas  of 
national  enslavement.  Thus,  it  Is  my  purpose 
today  to  set  before  you  another  troublesome 
and  potent  geographic  area  of  concern. 


The  United  States  foreign  policy  Is  dedi- 
cated to  International  containment  of  dic- 
tatorial communism.  It  Is  because  of  this  very 
philosophy  that  President  Kennedy  com- 
mitted .'Vm.encan  troops  to  ijouth  Vietnam. 
For  the  same  reason.  President  Nixon  be- 
lieves that  American  disengagement  In  that 
area  of  tremendous  world  tension  Is  possible 
only  by  a  program  of  succes-sful  vletnamlza- 
tlon  now.  We  have  seen  much  disagreement 
with  the  moral  commitment  to  that  posture. 
It  seems  very  clear  to  me  that  America  as  the 
leading  world  power  Is  obligated  to  protect  In 
other  portions  of  the  world,  any  attempt  to 
attain  self-determination.  Our  ultimate  goal 
In  South  Vietnam  is  not  a  military  or  a  politi- 
cal victory.  But  rather  the  creation  of  a  cli- 
mate In  which  the  will  of  those  people  Is 
expressed  In  a  free  and  open  election. 

How  Ironic  It  is  that  those  same  critics  of 
our  Far  East  policy  are  the  primary  Instiga- 
tors of  our  political  and  military  Involve- 
ment In  the  ever  Increasingly  tense  conflict 
In  the  Middle  East.  No  amount  of  chicanery 
or  clouding  of  the  Issues  can  be  tolerated. 
War  Is  never  popular  or  desirable.  But  the 
Issues  are  clearly  drawn.  We  cannot  fear  con- 
frontation With  the  Communist  bloc  In  the 
Far  East  and  tolerate  it  In  the  Middle  East. 
America  must  be  dedicated  to  protecting  the 
rights  of  free  people  the  world  over — not  Just 
when  the  cause  Is  popular. 

We  are  now  seeing  an  Intensification  of 
ho.stillties  in  the  Middle  Eaft  which  should 
raise  the  same  philosophical  questions  about 
our  involvement  there  as  have  been  raised 
about  our  Asian  policy.  If  we  believe  in  the 
fundamental  principle  of  containing  to- 
talitarianism, we  cannot  selectively  oppose 
one  conflict  while  supporting  another  We 
must  be  prepared  to  accept  our  responsibility 
as  the  leading  world  power  by  assuming  our 
proper  role 

In  order  to  assure  that  armed  conflict  be- 
tween the  super  powers  (the  United  States 
and  Russia)  does  not  occur  in  the  Middle 
East,  we  must  dedicate  ourselves  to  main- 
taining the  balance  of  power. 

If  the  Communists  contintie  to  help  build 
up  the  war  machinery  for  the  Arab  nations, 
it  shall  become  our  responsibility  to  increase 
our  support  of  the  free  democratic  state  of 
Israel  After  all,  our  support  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  is  to  guarantee  the  right  of  self- 
determination  against  totalitarianism;  we 
could  be  expected  to  do  no  less  for  our  other 
world  allies. 

As  you  can  see,  freedom  Is  in  such  rare 
quantity  in  the  world  that  it  is  so  highly 
desired.  We  are  obligated,  then,  not  only  to 
jealously  defend  our  own  brand  of  demo- 
cratic principle,  but  we  must  keep  our  bar- 
gain Ln  helping  others  who  are  attracted  to 
our  way  of  life  by  giving  them  a  chance.  I 
am  not  taking  a  position  in  the  Middle  East 
struggle,  but  rather  prefer  to  point  out  that 
unless  we  harden  our  opposition  to  the 
spreading  disease  of  godless  and  devastat- 
ingly  monstrous  oppressiveness,  we  are  in 
danger  of  allowing  societies  to  be  plucked 
and  placed  In  that  ominous  basket  known  as 
captive  nations.  It  Is  of  very  little  difference 
to  me  whether  the  country  in  question  be 
South  Vietnam,  Israel,  or  the  Arab  nations; 
our  concern  must  be  less  genuine  In  each  of 
these  troublesome  areas. 

Thus  It  Is  our  moral  obligation  not  only 
to  recognize  and  praise  the  heroic  freedom 
fighters  in  Middle  and  Eastern  Europe,  nor 
to  offer  moral  sanctuary  to  those  fortunate 
enough  to  have  escaped  such  tyranny,  nor 
to  offer  our  most  genuine  prayers  to  those 
confined  by  territorial  borders;  but  to  be  a 
nation  strong  enough  to  provide  the  hopes 
of  the  stUl  uncommitted  and  uncaptured 
that  we  have  vested  Interest  In  their  security 
and  self-determination.  Let  me  make  It  crys- 
tal clear  that  I  am  not  talking  about  polit- 
ical or  territorial  gain  for  the  United  States: 
I  am  speaking  about  the  expansion  of  our 
American  dream  to  other  continents  for  their 
own  gain.  Let  there  be  no  country  added  to 
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the  already  too  long  list  of  captive  nations. 
Let  us  continue  the  American  ideal — lo  fight 
the  difficult  fight — to  dream  the  impossible 
dream — to  continue  the  struggle  against  en- 
slavement of  free  people — whoever  and  wher- 
ever they  may  be! 


x 


The  Colonialism  of  the  Iron  Cltitain 

Must  Go  Too 

(By  Auitm  J.  App.  PhX).,  Chairman.  Captive 

Nations   Committee   of   Greater  Philadel- 
phia ) 

As  chairman  of  the  Greater  Philadelphia 
Captive  Nations  Committee,  I  warmly  wel- 
come all  of  you  to  our  twelfth  Captive  Na- 
tions Observance.  Congress,  as  you  know,  on 
July  17,  1959.  asked  the  President  to  pro- 
claim such  an  observance  every  third  week 
In  July  "until  such  time  as  freedom  and  In- 
dependence shall  have  been  achieved  for  all 
the  captive  nations  of  the  world." 

Tiie  Christian  colonial  powers  west  of  the 
Iron  Curtain  have  \lrtually  freed  all  their 
former  colonies.  Rhodesia,  In  Africa,  Is  the 
latest  to  have  declared  Its  Independence.  No 
British  tanks  rolled  In  to  mow  down  the 
patriots  for  freedom. 

But  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  not  one  of 
the  twenty-two  nations  enumerated  as  en- 
slaved In  the  Congressional  Resolution  has 
been  liberated  in  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republics.  But  when  in  1968.  one  of  them. 
Czecho-Slovakia  tried  to  exercise  a  small 
measure  of  independence,  Soviet-Russian 
tanks  rolled  in  in  August  and  Soviet  Battal- 
ions keep  their  gvins  trained  to  force  the 
Czechs  and  Slovaks  to  remain  Ked  colonies 
"voluntarily".  In  1956.  the  same  was  done 
when  the  Hungarians  wanted  to  be  free;  in 
1953.  when  the  people  of  East  Berlin  heroi- 
cally aspired  to  freedom. 

Our  Observance  today  In  simple  terms  calls 
on  free  n'.en  everywhere  to  demand  of  Soviet 
Russia  and  Red  China  that  they  free  their 
captive  peoples  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  ex- 
actly the  way  the  Western  Nations  have  freed 
their  colonies  In  Africa  and  Asia. 

THE   OFFICIAL   PROCLAMATIONS   AP.E    APPRECIATED 

It  Is  of  the  greatest  Importance  for  us  of 
the  Committee  and  for  all  the  friends  of  the 
Captive  Nations  that  President  Richard  Nixon 
Implemented  the  Congressional  Resolution 
of  1959  by  proclaiming  the  third  week  of 
July  Captive  Nations  Week.  We  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Greater  Philadelphia  are  especially 
grateful  that  on  July  first  Governor  Raymond 
P.  Shafer  issued  a  proclamation  and  on  July 
7  Mayor  James  H.  J.  Tate  did  so. 

The  annual  Captive  Nations  Observance 
and  the  Presidential  and  other  proclama- 
tions constitute  a  valuable  commitment  on 
the  part  of  America  to  the  Ideal  of  libera- 
tion for  the  Captive  Nations.  They  are  our 
public  testimony  that  America  means  to  get 
realized  the  principle  of  self-determination 
for  which  our  Government  sent  us  to  fight 
in  two  world  wars.  They  are  candles  of  hope 
In  the  tragic  post-Yalta  era  of  the  Bwlln 
Wall  and  the  Iron  Curtain,  hope  that  Amer- 
ica the  self-proclaimed  crusader  for  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  has  not 
forgotten  the  Captive  people  nor  will  un- 
protestlngly  let  Soviet  Russia  enslave  them. 

EVERT  VtrEEK  SHOTTLD  FOSTER  THE  IDEAL  OF 
LIBERATION 

But  praiseworthy  as  the  governmental 
proclamations  for  Captive  Nations  Week  Ob- 
servance are,  our  statesmen  and  our  com- 
munications media  and  all  of  us  Individu- 
ally should  keep  the  flame  of  liberation  for 
the  Captive  Nations  burning  every  week  of 
the  year.  Partly  due  to  communistic  propa- 
ganda, the  nations  west  of  the  Iron  Curtain 
have  long  freed  their  colonies.  It  is  more 
than  late  for  the  western  governments  to 
tell  Soviet  Russia  In  reverberating  tones, 
before  the  world  court  of  opinion  that  we 
expect  them  to  liberate  their  colonial  people, 
too,  and  now! 

The  West  must  never  stop  reminding  Mos- 


cow that  it  is  more  than  thirty  years  ago 
since  Stalin  shamefully  ravished  and  sub- 
jected the  Baltic  nations,  and  killed  the 
flower  of  Polish  intelligence,  15,000  of  them 
at  Katyn,  more  than  forty  years  since  he 
starved  to  death  four  million  Ukrainians  In 
order  to  subject  Ukraine  to  colonialism, 
twenty-five  years  since  he  perjured  the  At- 
lantic Charter  and  enslaved  Hungary,  Ru- 
mania. Bulgaria.  Czecho-Slovakia,  and  half 
of  Germany.  The  bosses  of  the  Kremlin 
must  be  told  day  In  and  day  out  that  Stalin 
Is  dead — but  that  instead  of  liberating  the 
nations  he  subjected  to  slavery,  they  con- 
structed the  Berlin  Wall.  They  must  be  told 
that  the  Wall  of  Shame  Is  the  first  time  in 
history  rulers  put  up  a  wall  and  barbed  wire 
entanglements,  not  to  keep  enemies  out,  but 
to  keep  their  own  people  In,  which  reduces 
these  Captive  Nations  to  huge  concentration 
camps ! 

In  the  tone  which  Vice  President  Agnew 
uses  so  effectively  against  subversives  and 
rioters  at  home,  our  statesmen  must  keep 
telling  the  rulers  of  Soviet  Russia  that  the 
Captive  Nations  in  the  USSR  and  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  must  be  given  their  self-deter- 
mination. They  must  remind  the  Red 
tyrants  that  until  they  liberate  their  occu- 
pied countries  they  are  hypHxrites  and  liars 
If  In  the  UN  or  elsewhere  they  denounce  the 
West  for  racism  or  colonialism. 

WE    MUST    SHAME    THE    REDS    WITH    THEIR    OWN 
PROPAGANDA 

We  of  the  Captive  Nations  Committee  do 
not  ask  more  than  that  our  government 
turn  Soviet  Russian  propaganda  about  lib- 
eration p>olntedly  against  them  themselves. 
We  only  ask  our  government  to  accuse  them 
honestly  where  they  accuse  the  West  dis- 
honestly. 

When  for  example  in  September  1969 
President  Nixon  appealed  "for  the  help  of 
the  U.N.  members — Including  Russia"  In 
negotiating  a  peace  In  Vietnam,  how  did 
Soviet  Russia  respond?  With  an  insulting 
"Nyet."  Within  twenty-four  hours  Soviet 
Foreign  Minister  Andrei  Gromyko  not  only 
said  Rvissia  would  not  help  but  called  Amer- 
ica's help  to  South  Vietnam  unjust  and  ag- 
gressive. Worse  than  that,  he  boasted  that 
Moscow  was  proudly  Increasing  Its  aid  to 
North  Vietnam  to  "liberate"  the  South  Viet- 
namese from  America!  He  called  on  the  UJ*. 
to  demand  the  withdrawal  of  all  troops  from 
occupied  territory  and  the  "discontinuation 
of  all  measures  to  suppress  liberation  move- 
ments" (See  U.S.  News.  Sept.  29,  1969). 

But  did  our  statesmen  Immediately  turn 
around  and  demand  that  Soviet  Russia 
makes  a  start  by  pulling  Its  troops  out  of 
occupied  Czecho-Slovakia  and  Hungary,  and 
East  Berlin,  and  the  other  nineteen  coun- 
tries named  In  the  Congressional  Resolution 
of  1959.  They  did  not.  They  spent  their 
energies  lamely  defending  our  part  In  pro- 
tecting South  Vietnam. 

And  this  Insulting  language  to  the  United 
States  occurred  only  a  year  after  the  Soviet 
Russian  tanks  bad  bloodily  Invaded  Czecho- 
slovakia and  USSR  troops  were  quartered 
upon  this  tragic  country  World  War  I  was 
to  have  made  free. 

Could  our  statesmen  not  h&ve  said.  If 
Soviet  Russia  sends  material  allegedly  to 
promote  liberation  in  countries  that  do  not 
want  It,  then  America  will  be  ready  to  send 
aid  to  peoples  who  have  proven  that  they 
want  llberaUon — like  the  East  Berllners,  tbe 
Hungarians,  the  Czecho-Slovaklans,  the 
Poles  and  the  Ukrainians? 

But  we  would  be  content  If  our  govern- 
ment and  those  of  the  other  Free  countries, 
and  our  news  media,  would  merely  at  long 
last  sp>eak  up  and  demand  liberation  for  the 
Captive  Nations  from  Soviet  Russia.  Libera- 
tion can  be  achieved  either  by  fighting  or  by 
talking.  So  far  the  free  world  has  not  really 
tried  talking.  Rlcb&rd  Ntzon  once  said:  "We 
will  never  write  off  the  millions  of  people 
enslaved    behind    the    Iron    Curtain.    Their 


freedom  shall  always  be  our  objective."  If  it 
is  our  objective,  and  we  do  not  want  a  third 
world  war  to  achieve  it,  then  we  must  en- 
courage the  captive  nations  to  agitate  for 
their  freedom,  and  we  must  keep  pressing 
upon  Soviet  Russia  its  duty  to  free  them, 
not  once  a  year,  but  all  year  around.  Even 
the  tyrants  of  the  Kremlin  cannot  forever 
resist  concerted  world  opinion,  when  It  Is 
right,  and  when  it  is  insistent. 

Observances   of  Captive   Nations   Week  in 

New  York  City 
(News  release  of  Ukrainian  Congress  Com- 
mittee of  America,  Inc.) 

New  York,  N.Y. — Captive  Nations  Week, 
Initiated  In  1959  on  the  basis  of  a  Joint  Res- 
olution of  the  U.S.  Congress  (Public  Law 
86-90),  will  be  observed  this  year  between 
July  12  and  18.  A  series  of  programs  and 
manifestations  throughout  the  country  will 
be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Captive  Nations  Committee  (NCNC),  un- 
der the  chairmanship  of  Prof.  Lev  E  Do- 
briansky  of  Georgetown  University.  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

Congressmen  Daniel  J.  Flood  (D.,  Pa  i  and 
Edward  J.  Derwinskl  (R..  lU.),  members  of 
the  NCNC,  Issued  a  special  letter  on  June 
26,  1970  calling  on  the  American  press  to 
publicize  the  event  "so  that  your  constit- 
uents may  be  afforded  the  opportunity  of 
advancing  for  world  freedom  the  natural 
alliance  between  ourselves  and  the  one  bil- 
lion  captives   under  totalitarian  Red  rule." 

President  Richard  M  Nixon.  Governor  Nel- 
son A.  Rocke:elIer  and  Mayor  John  V.  Lind- 
say will  issue  special  proclamations  of  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week,  calling  for  nationwide 
support  of  this  Important  event. 

captive  nations  week  in   new  YORK  CITY 

In  New  York  City  a  series  of  events  is 
being  planned  by  a  Coordinating  Captive 
Nations  Committee  under  the  chairmanship 
of  the  Hon.  Matthew  J.  Troy,  8r.,  chairman  of 
the  N.Y.  Chapter  of  the  NCNC,  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  American  Friends  of  the  Antl- 
Bolshevlk  Bloc  of  Nations  (AF-ABN).  Amer- 
icans to  Free  the  Captive  Nations,  and  the 
Conference  of  Americans  of  Central  and  East- 
ern European  Descent  (CACEED). 

The  following  observances  will  be  held: 

Thursday,  July  9.  1970.  at  11:00  A.M.  at 
City  Hall  (Blue  Room)  :  Presentation  of  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  Resolution  by  Mayor  John 
V.  Lindsay  to  representatives  of  the  captive 
nations  organizations; 

Saturday,  July  11,  1970  at  10:30:  Special 
Services  at  Temple  Emanu-El; 

SuTiday,  July  12,  1970,  at  10:00  A.M.:  At 
St.  Patrick's  Cathedrsil — Solemn  Mass  pre- 
sided over  by  His  Eminence  Terence  Cardinal 
Cooke.  The  celebrant  will  be  the  Most  Rev. 
Joseph  M  Schmondluk.  Bishop  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian Catholic  Diocese  of  Stamford.  A  special 
sermon  will  be  delivered  by  Rev.  Raymond  J. 
de  Jaegher.  The  Mass  will  be  accompanied  by 
the  St.  John  the  Baptist  Ukrainian  Catholic 
Choir  of  Newark,  N.J.,  under  the  direction  of 
Prof.  M.  Doboeh. 

At  1:00  A.M.  there  will  be  Special  Services 
at  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine, 
where  a  sermon  will  be  delivered  by  Canon 
Edward  West. 

Sunday.  July  12,  1970,  at  11:30  AJiI.  % 
Protest  March  on  Fifth  Avenue  to  72nd 
Street,  and  at  12:00  o'clock  a  Captive  Nations 
Week  Program  at  the  Bandshell  in  Central 
Park  imder  the  chairmanship  of  Michael 
Plznak,  New  York  attorney; 

Sunday,  July  19, 1970,  at  1:00  P.M.:  Assem- 
bly at  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  and  at  1 :30  P.M. 
a  Captive  Nations  Week  Manifestation  with  a 
program,  including  addresses  by  representa- 
tives of  various  groups,  dedicated  to  the  free- 
dom and  Independence  of  all  the  captive 
nations. 

Both  programs,  at  the  Central  Park  Band- 
shell  and  at  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  are  being 
coordinated  by  Dr.  Roman  Huhlewych,  chair- 
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man  of  the  UnHed  Committee  of  Ukrainian 
Organizations  of  Greater  New  York,  a  branch 
of  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  oi 
America. 

Captue  Nations  Week  To  Be  Observed 
Across  the  Nation 

Washington^D.C— Thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans across  the  nation.  Including  "adltlon- 
ally  large  contingents  of  Ukrainians  and 
members  of  other  natlouallty  groups,  will 
take  part  in  various  programs  and  events 
staged  in  conjunction  with  the  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  beginning  Sunday.  July  12. 

Rallies,  parades,  motorcades  and  other 
forms  of  public  demonstrations  will  be  held 
Ui  the  course  of  the  week  observed  In  line 
uuh  Public  Law  86-90,  adopted  by  U.S.  Con- 
Kre&s  in  1959.  The  law  calls  for  a  Presidential 
proclamation  of  the  Week  which  has  be- 
come a  traditional  vehicle  for  manifesting 
continued  concern  with  the  plight  of  millions 
of  captives  held  under  Communist  domlna- 

"Toinlng  the  President  will  be  State  Gov- 
ernors and  City  Mayors  who  are  expected  to 
is»ua  similar  documents  designating  the 
tnird  week  In  July  as  the  Captive  Nations 
Week  The  U.S.  Congress  sets  aside  one  aay 
for  public  observances  and  statements  on 
this  occasion. 

\ctinK  as  the  coordinating  body  for  the 
nation-wide  observances  is  the  National  Cap- 
Uve  Nations  Week  Committee  which  is 
headed  bv  Prof.  Lev  E.  Dobrlansky.  It  has  its 
headqaar'iers  in  Washington.  D.C. 

CONGRESSMEN     ASKED     To     TAKE     PART    IN     CN 

Week 

Washington.  DC— In  a  letter  addressed 
to  House  and  Senate  members.  Dr.  Lev  E. 
Dobrlanskv.  chairman  of  the  National  Cap- 
tive Natioiis  Committee  and  President  of  the 
Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of  America 
announced  that  on  the  basis  of  Public  Law 
86-90  (The  Captive  Nations  Week  Resolu- 
tion) the  twelfth  annual  observance  of  the 
Captive  Nations  Week  will  be  held  through- 
out the  country  and  in  17  other  free  nations 
during  July  12-19. 

HOUSB     OBSERVANCE 

Under  a  special  House  order.  Congressman 
Daniel  J.  Flood  has  arranged  for  the  observ- 
ance in  the  House  on  Wednesday.  July  15. 

The  purpose  of  the  observances  is  to 
demonstrate  to  a  questioning  world  our  firm 
adherence  to  the  principle  of  national  self- 
determination  as  perpetuated  by  our  unique 
Revolution."  explained  Dr.  Dobrlansky. 

In  calling  out  for  Congressional  support, 
he  continued  "we  urge  you  to  speak  out  on 
this  occasion  In  behalf  of  the  natural  alli- 
ance for  world  freedom  that  exists  between 
ourselves  and  the  over  two  dozen  captive  na- 
tions under  totalitarian  Red  rule." 

•Both  the  House  Document  on  the  Tenth 
Anniversary  of  the  Captive  Nations  Week 
Resolution.  1959-1969  and  the  reprint  "Cap- 
tive Nations  In  the  70's,"  which  you  have 
received,  stress  the  strategy  of  our  enemies 
to  ha-.e  us.  With  PavlovlAii  effect,  give  up  on 
this  one-third  of  humanity  as  we.  in  the  de- 
ceptive atmosphere  of  "peaceful  coexistence" 
and  with  increasing  imbalance.  Implode 
m-Te  and  iiure  deeply  ir.to  our  internal  prob- 
lems, e.en  to  the  point  of  some  callously 
acceding  to  the  addition  of  more  peoples  to 
the  long  list  of  captive  nations.  One  of  the 
most  alarming  aspects  regarding  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia,  where  familiar  Red  tech- 
niques had  been  successfully  tested  decades 
ago  In  Eastern  Europe,  has  been  the  incapac- 
ity of  many  to  perceive  this  Red  aggression 
111  terms  of  the  domino  fact  of  cumulating 
captive  nations.  They  may  still  come  to  this 
realization  in  the  Middle  East. 

"Ironically  enough,  as  all  reports  at  this 
stage  show,  the  captive  nations  In  Eastern 
governments  of  the  free  world  to  undertake 
measures  in   the  United  Nations  to  Instire 
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that  the  "Declaration  on  the  Right  of  Peo- 
ples and  Nations  to  Self-Determlnation," 
adopted  in  1952,  the  "Declaration  on  Grant- 
ing of  Independence  to  Colonial  Countries." 
adopted  by  the  U.N.  on  October  14.  1960,  and 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights, 
adopted  on  December  10.  1948.  are  applied  to 
all  the  captive  nations  as  enumerated  in  the 
U.S.  Captive  Nations  Week  Resolution  of 
Julv  17.  1959. 

Finallv.  we  appeal  to  the  American  people 
to  take  an  active  part  in  the  Captive  Nations 
Week  observances  of  July  12-18.  1970  and  to 
manifest  their  unstinting  support  and  sym- 
pathy for  the  Just  aspirations  of  all  the  cap- 
tive "nations  of  Europe  and  Asia,  to  express 
their  full  understanding  and  to  pledge  them 
moral  support  in  their  unequal  struggle  for 
freedom  and  national  statehood. 

Liturgy.  Parade.  Rally  Slated  for  CN  Week 
IN  New  York 
New  York.  N.Y.— New  York's  12th  Annua! 
Captive  Nation  Week  observances  will  be 
initiated  here  Sunday,  July  12.  at  10:00  a.m. 
with  a  Divine  Liturgy  of  the  Ukrainian  Cath- 
olic Rite  at  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  celebrated 
by  the  Most  Rev.  Joseph  M  Schmondluk, 
Ukrainian  Bishop  of  Stamford  and  presided 
over  bv  Archbishop  Terence  Cardinal  Cook. 
The  Liturgy  will  be  preceded  by  an  assem- 
bly of  all  participants  at  9:00  a.m.  in  front  of 
the  Plaza  Hotel  on  5th  Avenue  and  59th 
Street  from  where  all  groups  will  proceed  In 
a  parade  formation  to  the  Cathedral. 

During  the  Liturgy  at  St.  Patrick's  the  re- 
sponses will  be  sung  by  the  well  known  choir 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist  Ukrainian  Catholic 
Church  in  Newark.  N.J..  under  the  direction 
of  Michael  Dobosh. 

The  Rev.  Raymond  J.  De  Jaeger,  who  once 
was  held  captive  in  Red  China,  will  deliver 
the  sermon. 

Following  the  Mass  at  the  Cathedral  a 
rally  will  be  held  at  Central  Park's  Bandshell 
on  72nd  Street  at  11:45  a.m. 

The  program  will  include  addresses  by  the 
Hon.  Matthew  J.  Troy,  chairman  of  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  Committee  of  New  York, 
Dr.  Ivan  Docheff.  chairman  of  the  American 
Friends  of  the  Anti-Bolshevik  Bloc  of  Na- 
tions, and  Mr.  Mario  Agullera.  chairman  of 
American  Friends  of  Captive  Nations,  as  well 
as  guest  speakers. 

However,  the  greater  part  of  the  rally  will 
be  given  over  to  the  attractive  folklore  en- 
tertainment. The  performance  will  be  pro- 
v.ded  by  the  Ukrainian  dancers  from  Astoria. 
L.I..  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  EHaine 
Oprysko,  the  Byelorussian  Chorus  "Kallna" 
conducted  by  Mr.  Javery  Bonsovets.  and  by 
a  Rumanian  dance  group. 

The  week-loiig  observances  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  in  New  York  will  be  concluded 
the  following  Sunday.  July  19.  at  1:00  p  m. 
with  a  rally  at  the  Statue  of  Liberty. 

According  to  the  committee,  all  Americans 
are  invited  to  lend  their  support  to  this  year's 
observances  which  have  been  enacted  Into 
law  by  the  86th  Congre.ss  of  the  United 
States  as  Public  Law  86-90.  and  in  this  man- 
ner bolster  the  plight  of  the  subjugated 
peoples  of  the  world. 

Chicago  Plans  Parade.  Rally  To 
Mark  CN  Week 

Chicago.  111.— Like  Ukrainians  in  other 
cities  throughout  America  and  the  free  world, 
the  Ukrainian  community  of  Chicago  Is 
planning  a  large  turnout  for  the  local  observ- 
ances and  celebrations  of  the  upcoming  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week.  July  12  through  18.  it 
was  announced  here  last  week. 

Working  in  cooperation  with  the  National 
Committee,  the  Chicago  Captive  Nations 
Committee  is  sponsoring  a  rally  and  a  pa- 
rade for  Sunday.  July  18. 

The  parade  is  to  march  up  Chicago's  fa- 
mous State  Street  with  many  dignitaries  and 
city  officials.  Including  Mayor  Richard  Daley, 
organizations  of  the  22  national  groups  mak- 


ing up  the  Captive  Nations  Committee  and  a 
contingent  of  Vietnam  war  veterans  slated 
to  participate. 

Chicago  Ukrainians,  who  have  been  active 
in  the  annual  observances  since  1959.  will 
once  again  come  out  In  full  strength  this 
year  with  their  veterans  groups,  youth  organl- 
zatloiis,  and  church  and  civic  clubs  march- 
ing in  the  pre-rally  parade  with  their  color- 
ful Ukrainian  costumes  and   floats. 

Following  the  parade,  the  activities  will 
move  to  Chicago's  Conrad  Hilton  Hotel, 
where  the  rally  will  be  addressed  by  Gen. 
Mark  Clark  and  by  U.S.  Senator  Ralph  T. 
Smith. 

To  Hear  Legislators 

Washington.  DC. — Two  prominent  mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Congress  are  scheduled 
to  speak  in  the  lecture  program  of  George- 
town University's  American  Foreign  Policy 
Forum. 

Congressman  Edward  Derwinski  (Illinois) 
will  address  the  Forum  on  the  subject  of 
"C-aptlve  Nations"  on  July  14  and  Senator 
Peter  H.  Dominick  (Colorado)  will  speak  on 
"Defending  the  Free  World  in  the  70's"  on 
July  15 

The  Forum  is  sponsored  by  the  George- 
town University  Summer  School  and  by  the 
Institute  on  Comparative  Political  and  Eco- 
nomic Systems. 

Dr.  Lev  Dobrlansky,  professor  of  economics 
at  Georgetown  and  president  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian Congress  Committee  of  America,  is  direc- 
tor of  the  Institute. 

The  Plight  of  Captives 
For  the  twenlfth  consecutive  year  now. 
many  Americans  regardless  of  their  ethnic 
origin,  religious  or  political  convictions  Join 
in  what  Is  lawfully  designated  In  this  land  as 
the  Captive  Nations  Week. 

The  observance,  held  In  every  major  city 
of  America  and  now  extended  to  seventeen 
other  countries  of  the  free  world,  has  be- 
come a  rallying  point  for  all  who  cherish 
freedom  and  defend  fundamental  human 
rights — a  concern  that  they  voice  In  behalf 
of  the  silenced  millions  heid  captive  by  the 
Red  totalitarian  regimes. 

Twelve  years  seems  like  a  long  time  and  It 
may  appear  as  if  the  Captive  Nations  move- 
ment on  this  side  of  the  Iron  Curraln  has 
done  little  to  allevia'e  the  plight  of  the  peo- 
ples yearnlne  for  fi^Uoin    Not  so 

There  are  growing  I'.mbcrs  of  people  who 
are  becoming  aware  of  the  menace  that  is 
communism -Its  Rus!(ian  or  Chinese  brand 
notwithstanding— and  what  its  designs  are 
on  the  rest  of  humanity  It  Is  precisely  the 
accentuation  of  the  captive  peoples'  struggle 
and  aspirations  that  prevents  the  list  of  com- 
munism's victims  from  growing  despite  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  West's  leaders  fall  to 
comprehend  the  necessity  of  drawing  the 
line  on  Red  expansionism. 

Equally  Important  is  the  movement's  re- 
peated reminder  that  Moscow's  wlshe.-,  to  the 
contrary  the  non-Russian  nations  of  the 
USSR  mtist  not  be  relegated  to  the  status  of 
permanent  slavery  nor  must  the  Infamous 
Berlin  wall  be  recognized  as  a  permanent  line 
of  demarcation  that  fences  off  the  nations 
of  Eastern  Europe  from  the  rest  of  the  world 
This  Is  the  thrust  of  the  Captive  Nations 
Week  me.ssage  that  If  need  be  must  be  re- 
peated for  the  next  twelve  years  until  the 
walls  of  the  Red  prison  begin  to  crumble. 
If  anything,  the  message  must  be  voiced 
louder  and  clearer  that  even  those  who  do 
not  wish  to  listen  are  compelled  to  heed  It. 
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STUDY   OF   CRITICAL   ENVIRON- 
MENTAL  PROBLEMS 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 


Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, tlierc  has  been  much  thouglitful  com- 
mentary on  tile  piesent  state  of  decline 
of  our  environmental  quality.  There  have 
also  been — especially  in  recent  months — 
a  series  of  exclamatory  statements  about 
the  seriousness  of  various  environmental 
problems. 

These  latter  statements  have  tended 
to  reinforce  a  note  of  doomsday  philos- 
ophy that  is  developing  in  this  country 
today.  Such  forms  of  exaggeration  do 
serve  one  purpo.se  in  catalyzing  public 
attitudes  toward  pursuit  of  environmen- 
tal quality. 

However,  many  of  us  in  this  body  are 
now  realizing  that  the  polemics  of  pol- 
lution have,  perhaps,  served  their  pur- 
pose. 

For  this  reason,  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a  sum- 
mars'  of  major  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions of  a  recent  summer  Study  of  Criti- 
cal Environmental  Problems— SCEP. 

This  monthlong  summer  study  was 
organized  by  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  with  the  support  of  11 
Federal  departments  and  agencies,  and 
by  four  private  foundations. 

A  group  of  over  70  distinguished  scien- 
tists and  professionals  from  many  dis- 
ciplines, representing  the  academic,  gov- 
ernment, and  private  sectors,  partici- 
pated in  this  study  at  Williams  College 
in  Williamstown.  Mass.,  during  the 
month  of  July. 

The  objective  of  the  study  was  to  as- 
sess the  global  climatic  and  ecological  ef- 
fects of  pollutants  in  the  atmosphere- 
land-ocean  system.  The  study  analyzed 
the  present  state  of  knowledge  in  this 
area  and  extensively  explored  procedures 
for  understanding,  monitoring,  and  abat- 
ing these  effects. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  major  recom- 
mendations of  this  study  group — which 
has  already  appeared  in  the  press — was  to 
the  effect  that  the  SST  program  should 
be  delayed  until  its  probable  effects  on 
the  world's  atmosphere  are  determined. 

This  single  recommendation  has, 
perhaps,  overshadowed  the  other  im- 
portant recommendations  included  in 
this  report  which  relate  to  more  broad- 
scale,  and  potentially  more  harmful,  en- 
vironmental effects. 

I,  therefore,  encourage  close  scrutiny 
of  the  findings  and  conclusions  of  this 
especially  important  study  effort : 

SUMM.-sRY  OF  Major  Findings  and 
Recommendations 

scep  focus  on  global  problems 
In  order  to  most  effectively  use  the  finite 
resources  and  time  available  for  SCEP  it 
was  necessary  to  limit  the  scope  and  charac- 
ter of  the  problems  which  were  chosen  for 
intensive  investigation.  SCEP  focused  on  en- 
vironmental problems  whose  cumulative  ef- 
fects on  ecological  systems  are  so  large  and 
prevalent  that  they  have  world-wide  sig- 
nificance. Thus  the  Study  was  primarily  con- 
cerned with  the  indirect  effects  of  pollution 
on  man  through  changes  In  climate,  ocean 
ecology,  or  In  large  terrestrial  ecosystems. 

In  general,  local  and  regional  environ- 
mental problems,  the  first  order  effects  of 
population  growth,  and  the  direct  health  ef- 
fects of  pollution  on  man  were  not  considered 
by  the  Study.  This  choice  does  not  imply 
that  these  latter  problems  areas  are  not  of 
critical  concern.  Indeed,  they  are  so  impor- 
tant   that    many    organizations    are    deeply 


concerned  with  studying  and  ameUoraflng 
those  local  and  regloi.al  problems.  However, 
no  organization  Is  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility for  determining  the  status  of  the 
total  global  environment  and  alerting  man  to 
dangers  which  may  result  from  his  practices. 
SCEP  attempted  to  perform  this  function. 

The  existence  of  a  global  problem  does  not 
necessarily  imply  the  need  for  a  global  solu- 
tion. The  sources  of  pollution  are  activities  of 
man  which  can  often  be  effectively  controlled 
or  regulated  where  they  occur  Most  cor- 
rective action  will  probably  ultimately  have 
to  be  taken  at  the  national,  regional  and 
local  levels. 

THE     PROBLEMS     STUDIED 

The  global  enrironmental  problems  studied 
by  SCEP  were: 

Climatic  effects  of  Incre.asing  carbon  di- 
oxide content  of  the  atmosphere. 

Climatic  effects  of  the  particle  load  of  the 
atmosphere. 

Climatic  effects  of  contamination  of  the 
troposphere  and  stratosphere  by  sub-sonic 
and   super-sonic  transport  aircraft. 

Ecological  effects  of  DDT  and  other  toxic 
persistent  pesticides. 

Ecological  effects  of  mercury  and  other 
toxic  heavy  metals. 

Ecological  effects  of  petroleum  oil  in  the 
oceans. 

Ecological  effects  of  nutrients  in  estuaries, 
lakes  and  rivers. 

For  these  topics,  the  following  general 
questions  were  addressed: 

Wh.u  can  we  now  authoritatively  say  on 
the  subject? 

What  are  the  gaps  in  knowledge  which 
limit  our  confidence  In  the  assessments  we 
can  now  make? 

What  must  be  done  to  Improve  the  data 
and  our  understanding  of  Its  significance  so 
that  better  assessments  may  be  made  in  the 
future? 

What  programs  of  focused  research,  mon- 
itoring, and  or  action  are  needed? 

What  are  the  characteristics  of  the  na- 
tional and  or  international  action  needed  to 
Implement  the  recommendations  of  the 
Study? 

CARBON    DIOXIDE    IN    THE    ATMOSPHERE 

Discussion  of  findings 

All  combuslon  of  fossil  fuels  produces  CO  . 
It  has  been  steadily  Increasing  in  the  atmos- 
phere at  0  2^  per  year.  Half  of  the  amount 
m:\n  puts  into  the  atmosphere  stays  and 
produces  this  rise  in  concentration.  The  other 
half  goes  into  the  biosphere  and  the  oceans. 
but  we  don't  know  the  partition  in  uptake,  as 
between  these  two  reservoirs. 

CO  from  fossil  fuels  is  a  small  part  of  the 
natural  CO_  which  is  constantly  being  ex- 
changed between  the  atmosphere  oceans  and 
the  atmosphere  forests.  We  have  very  little 
knowledge  of  such  amounts. 

The  projected  18^r  increase  resulting  from 
fossil  fuel  combustion  to  the  year  2000  might 
increase  the  surface  temperature  of  the 
earth  .5-'C:  a  doubling  of  the  CO  might  in- 
crease mean  annual  surface  temperatures 
2°C.  Surface  temperature  changes  of  2'C 
could  lead  to  long-term  warming  of  the  plan- 
et. These  estimates  are  based  on  a  relatively 
primitive  computer  model  with  no  considera- 
tion of  important  motolns  in  the  atmosphere, 
and  hence  are  very  uncertain  but  they  are 
the  best  we  have. 

If  we  had  to  stop  producing  CO,,  no  coal, 
oil,  or  gas  could  be  burned  and  ail  modern 
societies  would  come  to  a  halt.  The  only  pos- 
sible alternative  is  nuclear  energy,  whose  by- 
products may  cause  serious  environmental 
effects.  Also,  we  don't  have  electric  motor 
vehicles  to  be  propelled  by  electricity  from 
nuclear  energy. 

SCEP  believes  that  direct  climate  change 
In  this  century  resulting  from  CO,  Is  small 
but  Its  long  term  potential  consequences  are 
so  large  that  much  more  must  be  letuned 
about  future  trends  of  climate  change  Lf  so- 


ciety Is  to  have  time  to  adjust  to  changes 
which  may  be  necessary. 

Recommendations 

1.  Improvement  of  our  estimates  of  future 
combustion  of  fossil  fuels  and  the  resulting 
emissions. 

2.  Study  of  changes  in  the  mass  of  living 
matter  and  decaying  products. 

3.  Continuous  measurement  and  study  of 
the  carbon  dioxide  content  of  the  atmosphere 
In  a  few  areas  remote  from  known  sources — 
specifically  four  stations  and  some  aircraft 
flights.  We  particularly  recommend  that  the 
existing  record  at  Mauna  Loa  Observatory  be 
continued  indefinitely. 

4.  Systematic  study  of  the  partition  of 
carbon  dioxide  between  the  atmosphere  and 
the  oceans,  and  biomass. 

5.  Development  of  comprehensive  global 
computer  models  which  Include  atmospheric 
motions  and  ocean-atmosphere  interaction 
to  study: 

Circulation,  clouds,  precipitation  and  tem- 
perature patterns  for  expected  CO^  levels. 
Effects  of  stratospheric  cooling. 

FINE    PARTICLES    IN    THE    ATMOSPHERE 

Discussion  of  findings 

Fine  particles  change  the  heat  balance  of 
the  earth  because  they  both  reflect  and  ab- 
sorb radiation  from  the  sun  and  the  earth. 
Large  amounts  of  stich  particles  enter  the 
troposphere  (the  zone  up  to  40.000  feet)  from 
natural  sources  such  as  sea  spray,  wind  blown 
dust,  volcanoes  and  from  the  conversion  of 
naturally  occurring  gases — SOo,  NOr  and  hy- 
drocarbons— into  particles. 

Man  puts  large  quantities  of  sulfates,  ni- 
trates and  hydrocarbons  into  the  atmosphere 
which  become  fine  particles  and  Include  spe- 
cial species,  such  as  urban  smog. 

Particle  levels  have  been  increasing  as  ob- 
served at  stations  in  Europe,  North  America, 
and  the  North  Atlantic,  but  not  over  the 
Central  Pacific. 

We  do  not  know  enough  about  the  optical 
properties  (reflection  vs.  absorption)  of  par- 
ticles to  know  whether  they  produce  warm- 
ing or  cooling  of  the  earth  surface. 
RecomTnendations 

1.  Studies  to  determine  optical  proper- 
ties of  fine  particles,  their  sources,  transport, 
and  amounts  in  both  troposphere  and  strato- 
sphere, and  their  effects  on  cloud  reflectivity. 

2.  Extending  and  improving  solar  radia- 
tion measurements. 

3.  Study  of  feasibility  of  satellite  measure- 
ments of  particle  concentration  and  dis- 
tribution. 

4.  Monitoring  from  ground  and  aircraft — 
10  fixed  long-term  stations  and  100  stations 
for  short-lived  particles. 

5.  Develop  atmospheric  computer  models 
which  include  particles. 

THERMAL    POLLUTION 

Although  by  the  year  2000  we  expect  global 
thermal  power  output  .o  be  six  times  the 
present  level,  we  do  not  expect  It  to  affect 
create  "heat  islands"  and  as  these  grow  larger, 
global  climate.  Over  cities  It  does  already 
they  may  have  regional  climatic  effects  and 
they  should  be  studied. 

ATMOSPHERIC    OXYGEN — NON-PROBLEM 

Atmospheric  oxygen  is  practically  con- 
stant. It  varies  neither  over  time  (since  1910) 
nor  regionally  and  is  always  very  cloae  to 
20.946^..  Calculations  show  that  depletion 
of  oxygen  by  burning  all  the  recoverable  fos- 
sil fiiels  In  the  world  would  reduce  It  only 
to  20.800''r.  It  should  probably  be  measured 
every  ten  years  to  make  sure  that  It  Is 
remaining  constant. 

ETTECTS    OF    PRESENT    JET    AIKCRAFT 

Observers  all  over  the  world  have  watched 
a  Jet  contrail  spread  out  to  form  a  cirrus 
cloud.  Observations  at  Denver  and  Salt  Lake 
City  show  a  systematic  Increase  In  such 
clouds  since  the  advent  of  Jeti.  Although  they 
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seem  to  be  only  regional  there  U  a  poesl- 
blluy  that  they  may  have  broader  effects  and 
should  be  studied. 

SST'S   IN    THK   ffTRATOSPHER* 

Discuision  of  findings 
The  stratosphere  where  supersonic  Jet 
transports  will  fly  at  65.000  feet  Is  a  very  rarl- 
fied  reelon  with  little  vertical  mixing.  Gases 
and  particles  produced  by  Jet  exhaust  may 
remain  for  one  to  three  years  before  disap- 
pearing. 

Using  FAA  estimates  of  500  SbT  s  operat- 
ing in  1985-90  mostly  in  the  Northern 
Hemisphere.  flvlnK  seven  hours  a  day,  at  65.- 
000  feet,  propelled  by  1.700  engines  like  the 
GE^  being  developed  for  the  Boeing  2707- 
300.  we  have  estimated  the  steady  state 
amounts  of  combustion  products  using  OE 
calculation  of  the  amounts  of  such  products 
because  no  test  measurements  exist.  We  have 
compared  such  amounts  on  a  steady  state 
ba5ls  with  the  natural  levels  of  water  vapor. 
su'fa'es.  nitrates,  hvdrocarbon  and  soot.  All 
are  believed  to  form  fine  particles.  We  have 
a'so  comnared  these  levels  with  the  amounts 
of  particles  put  Into  the  atmosphere  by  the 
volcano  eruption  of  Mt.  Agung  In  Ball  In 

1963 

In  our  calculations  we  used  Jet  fuel  of 
DOS'"-  sulfur.  We  are  told  that  a  specifica- 
tion oT  0  01'"'-  sulfur  could  be  met  In  the 
future  at  higher  cost. 

We  do  not  believe  that  CO  resulting  from 
such  operations  Is  lllceU-  tn  affect  the  climate. 
We  nre  eenulnelv  concerned  abo\it  the  pos- 
eib'lltv  of  increased  stratospheric  cloudiness, 
and  about  the  fine  particles,  even  using  the 
ca'.cu'.ated  amounts  given  us  by  GE. 

C!oud.<  are  known  to  form  in  the  winter 
polar  stratosphere.  Two  factors  will  Increase 
the  future  Ukellhood  of  ereater  cloudiness 
In  the  stratosphere  due  to  moisture  added 
by  the  SST.  First  Is  the  increased  strato- 
spheric cooling  due  to  the  Increasing  CO, 
content  of  the  atmosphere.  Second  Is  the 
closer  approach  to  saturation  Indicated  by 
the  observed  increase  of  stratospheric  mois- 
ture. 

The  lareest  engine  whose  combustion 
products  have  been  actual'iy  measured  In 
statx  ground  te^ts  was  the  P&W  JT9D  used 
on  the  Boeing  747,  Its  fuel  con.'^umption  rate 
Is  one  third  that  of  the  GE  4  Combustion 
produces  from  such  tests  of  the  JT9D.  lead- 
ing to  particles,  were  much  greater  than  the 
calculated  values  for  the  GE-4, 

I'  is  claimed  that  the  particle  formation 
is  very  small  at  65.000  feet.  Very,  very  lltt:e 
Is  Vnown  about  reactions  under  s  ich  condi- 
tions. One  guess  is  n.iw  as  pood  as  another. 
Depending  upon  the  actual  particle  for- 
mation, the  ettects  of  500  SST's  could  range 
from  a  sm.ill.  widespread  continuous 
"Agung"  effect  to  orie  as  big  as  "Agxing". 

The  temperature  of  the  equatorial  strato- 
sphere (a  belt  around  the  glote)  Increased 
6-7'C  and  remained  at  2-3°C  above  its  pre- 
Agung  level  for  several  years.  No  apparent 
temperature  change  was  found  In  the  lower 
troposphere. 

Clearly  such  consequences  are  on  a  global 
scale  even  though  the  most  pronounced  ef- 
fecs  would  be  felt  where  the  highest  dens- 
ity of  traffic  existed.  I  e,  the  North  .Atlantic 
Ocean. 

Conclusions 

SCEP  concludes  with  respect  to  contami- 
nation of  the  stratosphere  by  products  of 
SST's  that : 

1,  CO,  creates  no  problem. 

2.  Glbl>al  water  vs^wr  may  Increase  10%: 
Increases  In  regions  of  dense  traffic  may  go 
up  60  "".^ . 

3  Particles  from  SO...  hydrocarbons  and 
soot  may  double  pre-Agung  global  averages 
and  peak  at  ten  times  those  levels  where 
there  Is  dense  traffic. 

4.  Effects  on  climate  could  be  Increased 
clouds  from  water  vapor  and  Increased  tem- 
peratures In  the  stratosphere  with  possible 
Increase  in  stirface  temperatures. 


5,  A  feeling  of  genuine  concern  has 
emerged  from  the  above  set  of  conclusions. 
The  projected  SST's  can  have  a  clearly 
measurable  effect  In  a  large  region  oT  the 
world  and  quite  possibly  on  a  global  scale. 
We  must  emphasize  that  we  cannot  be  cer- 
tain atxDUt  the  magnitude  of  the  various 
consequences. 

Recommendations 

1.  That  uncertainties  about  SST  contam- 
ination and  lus  effects  be  resolved  before 
large  scale  operation  of  SST's  begins, 

2.  That  the  following  program  of  action 
be  ccnimenced  as  soon  as  possible; 

(a)  Begin  to  monitor  the  lower  strato- 
sphere for  water  vapwr  and  particles  and  de- 
velop means  to  measure  SO;,  NO,  and  hydro- 
carbons. 

(b)  Determine  whether  additional  cloudi- 
ness will  occur  In  the  stratosphere  and  the 
effects  of  such  changes. 

(c)  Obtain  better  estimates  of  emission  of 
combustion  products  under  simulate  flight 
conditions  and  under  real  flight  conditions 
at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

(di  Using  data  resulting  from  a,  b.  and  c. 
estimate  effects  on  weather  and  climate. 

DDT   AND  RELATED   PERSISTENT  TOXIC  PESTICIDES 

The  ecological  effects  which  have  been 
Identified  with  DDT  are  both  general  and 
specific.  In  general,  the  use  of  p>estlcides  on 
crops  generally  requires  continued  and  In- 
creased use  of  different  and  stronger  pesti- 
cides. Tills  Is  the  result  of  a  comple.x  ecologi- 
cal system  in  which  the  reduction  of  one  pest 
and  innocuous  (to  man)  predators  sdlows 
new  pests  to  become  dominant,  Sp)eclflcally. 
the  egg  shells  of  many  birds  are  becoming 
thinner  reducing  hatching  success.  In  sev- 
er.il  species,  these  effects  now  seriously 
threaten  reproductive  capabilities.  Damage 
to  these  predators  In  ecological  system 
tends  to  create  a  situation  In  which  pest 
outbreaks  are  likely  to  occur. 

The  concentrations  and  effects  of  DDT  in 
the  open  oceans  are  not  known.  There  are 
no  reliable  estimates  and  no  direct  measure- 
ments have  been  made.  It  Is  known  that 
large  amounts  leave  the  area  of  application 
through  the  atmosphere  and  are  transmitted 
through  the  world  and  some  portion  of  this 
falls  into  the  oceans. 

DDT  collects  in  marine  organisms.  Detri- 
mental effects  have  not  been  observed  in  the 
open  ocean  but  DDT  residues  in  mackerel 
caught  off  of  California  have  already  ex- 
ceeded permissible  tolerance  levels  for  hu- 
man consumption.  It  Is  known  that  repro- 
duction of  fresh-water  game  flsh  are  being 
tlireatened,  but  such  failures  are  not  ex- 
pected In  commercial  marine  fish  because 
they  have  small  eggs  with  little  yolk.  The 
effect  of  DDT  on  the  ability  of  ocean  phyto- 
plankton  to  convert  carbon  dioxide  into 
oxygen  Is  not  considered  slgnlflcant.  The 
concentration  necessary  to  induce  slgnlfl- 
cant Inhibition  exceeds  expected  concentra- 
tions in  the  open  ocean  by  ten  times  its 
solubility  ( 1  ppbi  in  water, 

Ehmlnatlng  the  use  of  DDT  without  a 
corresjjonding  Increased  use  of  alternative 
pest  control  techniques  would  result  in  se- 
vere effects  on  developing  countries  from 
food  and  health  points  of  view. 
Recommendations 

1.  We  rerommend  a  drastic  reduction  In 
the  use  of  DDT  as  soon  as  possible  and  that 
subsidies  be  furnished  to  developing  coun- 
ties to  enable  them  to  afford  to  use  non-per- 
sistent, btit  more  expensive  pesticides. 

2,  In  urder  to  obtain  information  about 
the  concentrations  and  effects  of  DDT  in  the 
marine  environment,  a  baseline  program  of 
measurement  should  be  Initiated,  This 
might  involve  taking  about  one  thousand 
samples  at  selected  locations  and  analyze 
them  over  the  course  of  a  year.  A  full-scale 
monitoring  program  should  await  the  results 
of  such  a  program. 


MERCURY     AND    OTHER    TOXIC     HIAVT    MSTALS 

Discussion  of  findings 
Many  heavy  metals  are  highly  toxic  to 
specific  life  stages  of  a  variety  of  organisms 
especially  shellfish.  Most  are  concentrated  in 
terrestrial  and  marine  organisms  by  factors 
ranging  from  a  few  hundred  to  several  hun- 
dred thousands  times  the  concentrations  In 
the  surrounding  environment. 

The  major  sources  of  mercury  are  Indus- 
trial processes  and  blocldes.  There  are  many 
other  possible  routes  but  little  data  exist 
about  the  rates  of  release  to  the  environ- 
ment. 

Recommendations 

1.  Pesticidal  and  bioddal  uses  of  mercury 
should  continue  to  be  drastically  curtailed, 
particularly  where  safer  less  persistent  sub- 
stitutes can  be  used. 

2.  Industrial  wastes  and  e.iilsslons  of  mer- 
cury should  be  controlled  and  recovered  to 
the  greatest  extent  possible,  using  available 
control  and  recovery  methods. 

3.  World  production,  uses,  and  waste  prod- 
uct.s  should  be  carefully  monitored, 

on.   IN   THE   OCEAN 

Discussion  of  findings 
It  is  likely  that  up  to  1.5  million  tons  of 
oil  are  introduced  Into  the  oceans  every  year 
through  ocean  shipping,  offshore  drilling, 
and  accidents.  In  addition,  as  much  as  two 
to  three  times  this  amount  could  eventually 
be  introduced  Into  waterways  and  eventu- 
ally the  oceans  as  a  result  of  emissions  and 
wasteful  practices  on  land. 

Very  little  Is  known  about  the  effects  of 
oil  in  the  oceans  on  marine  life.  Present 
results  are  conflicting.  The  effects  of  one  oil 
spill  which  have  been  carefully  observed  in 
dicate  severe  damage  to  marine  organisms. 
Observations  of  other  spills  have  not  shown 
such  a  marked  degree  of  damage. 

Potential  effects  Include:  direct  kill  of  or- 
ganisms through  coating,  asphyxiation,  or 
contact  poisoning:  direct  kill  through  expo- 
sure to  the  water  soluble  toxic  components  of 
oil;  destruction  of  the  food  sources  of  or- 
ganisms; Incorporation  of  sub-lethal 
amounts  of  oil  and  oil  products  into  or- 
ganisms, resulting  In  reduced  resistance  to 
Infection  and  other  stres-ses.  or  In  reproduc- 
tive successes. 

Recommendations 

1.  Much  more  extensive  research  Is  required 
to  determine  the  effects  of  oil  In  the  ocean. 
Past  and  future  oil  spills  should  be  system- 
atlcallv  studied  beginning  immediately  after 
thev  occur  so  that  a  comprehensive  analysis 
of  the  effects  can  be  developed  over  time. 

2.  Political  and  legal  possibilities  should  be 
explored  which  would  necessitate  the  con- 
version to  Load-On-Top  techniques  by  those 
oil  tankers  which  do  not  use  this  method. 

3.  The  possibility  of  recycling  used  oil 
should  be  explored. 

NtTTRIENTS 

Discussion  of  findings 
Eutrophlcatlon  of  waters  through  over- 
fertilization  (principally  with  nitrogen  and 
phosphorus)  produces  an  excess  of  organic 
matter  which  decomposes  removing  oxygen 
and  killing  the  flsh.  Estuaries  are  increas- 
ingly being  eutrophied.  Pollution  of  in-shore 
regions  eliminates  the  nursery  grounds  of 
fish  Including  many  commercial  species 
which  Inhabit  the  oceans. 

Most  (as  much  as  70^-0  of  the  phosphorus 
causing  overenrlchment  of  water  bodies 
comes  from  municipal  wastes.  In  the  U.S. 
70-90'"-  of  the  total  phosphorus  In  these 
waters  comes  from  detergents.  Rural  land 
run-off  contributes  the  remainder  (approx- 
imately 30%).  The  principal  contributor  Is 
runoff"  from  feed  lots  and  manured  lands 
with  natural  runoff  playing  a  relatively  small 
role. 

Trends  In  both  nutrient  use  and  loss  are 
rising.    Fertilizer   consumption   Is   expected 
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to  increase  greatly  in  both  developed  and 
developing  countries  in  the  next  decade  in- 
creasing the  nutrient  runoff  from  agricul- 
tural lands.  Concentration  of  animal  pro- 
duction will  continue  with  the  result  that 
losses  of  nutrients  from  feed-lot  runoff  will 
quadruple  by  2000.  Urban  concentration  Is 
projected  to  triple  and  urban  waste  produc- 
tion to  quadruple  by  2000  meaning  greater 
potential  los.s  of  nutrients  dJiectly  Into 
coastal  waters. 

Recommendations 

1,  Develop  technology  and  encourage  Its 
application  to  reclaim  and  recycle  nutrients 
in  areas  of  high  concentrations,  such  as  sew- 
age treatment  plants  and  feedlots. 

2,  Avoid  use  of  biostlmulants  and  blotoxins 
which  are  discharged  in  large  quantities  into 
air  or  water.  For  example,  reformulate  deter- 
gents to  eliminate  or  reduce  waste  phos- 
phates, but  be  certain  they  degrade  and  do 
not  poison  the  ecosystem. 

3,  Effect,  through  appropriate  institutions, 
control  of  nutrient  discharges  in  natural  re- 
gions such  as  river  basins,  estuaries,  and 
coastal  oceans. 

WASTES  FROM  NUCLEAR  ENERGY 

It  has  taken  our  full  efforts  to  probe  in 
some  depth  a  few  questions.  We  decided  de- 
liberately to  omit  consideration  of  others  of 
great  impiortance.  One  of  these  is  the  prob- 
lem of  perpetual  management  of  the  large 
quantities  of  radioactive  wastes  which  are 
by-products  of  nuclear  power. 

No  other  envlrormiental  pollutant  has  been 
so  carefully  monitored  and  contained.  Yet 
as  we  look  back  on  our  Intense  examination 
of  the  effects  of  the  products  of  fossil  fuel 
combustion  we  have  become  aware  of  our 
neglect  of  different  classes  of  poUtitants 
which  will  grow  greatly  In  quantity  n»^the 
next  30  years. 

We  call  to  the  attention  of  one  of  the  spon- 
sors of  SCEP.  the  AEC.  our  decision  to  omit 
this  item  from  our  agenda  and  our  concern 
at)out  the  subject. 

Recom,mendation 
That  an  independent.  Intensive.  multl-d!s- 
clpllnEiry  study  be  made  of  the  trade-offs  in 
national  energy  pwlicy  between  fossil  fuel  and 
nuclear  sources,  with  a  special  focus  on  prob- 
lems of  safe  management  of  the  radio-active 
by  products  of  nuclear  energy  leading  to  rec- 
ommendations concerning  the  content  and 
scale  and  urgency  of  needed  programs, 

GENERAL  CONCLUSIONS  AND  PRINCIPLES 

In  studying  the  specific  problems  outlined 
above,  SCEP  reaffirmed  the  conclusions  and 
principles  which  underlie  the  ecological,  so- 
cial, and  political  Implications  of  most  crit- 
ical environmental  problems  efforts  lo  ex- 
amine or  ameliorate  the  effects  of  these 
problems  should  Include  explicit  recogni- 
tion of  the  considerations, 

ECOLOGICAL  CONSTOERATIONS 

An  estimate  is  needed  for  the  ecological  de- 
mand, a  summation  of  all  of  his  demands  up- 
on the  environment,  such  as  the  extraction  of 
resources  and  the  return  of  waste.  Such  de- 
mand-producing activities  as  agriculture, 
mining,  and  Industry  have  global  annual 
rates  of  Increase  of  3,  5.  and  1%  respectively. 
An  integrated  rate  of  Increase  Is  estimated  to 
lie  between  5  and  ert  per  year.  In  comparison 
with  a  population  rate  of  annual  increase  of 
only  2  % . 

Natural  ecosystems  stUl  provide  us  many 
services.  At  least  99^  of  the  potential  pests 
of  man  are  held  to  very  lew  densities  by  :iat- 
ura!  control.  Insects  pollinate  most  of  the 
vegetables,  fruits,  berries,  and  flowers, 
whether  they  be  wild  or  cultivated.  Commer- 
cial fifh  are  produced  almost  entirely  in  nat- 
ural ecosystems.  Vegetation  reduces  floods, 
prevents  erosion,  and  alr-condltlons  the 
landscape.  Fungi  and  minute  soil  animals 
work  Jointly  on  plant  debris  and  weathered 
pocks  to  produce  soil.  Natural  ecosystems 
cycle  matter  through  green  plants,  animals 


and  decomposers,  eliminating  wastes.  Orga- 
nisms regulate  the  amount  of  nitrates,  am- 
monia, and  methane  Ln  the  environment.  On 
a  geological  time  scale,  life  regulates  the 
amount  of  carbon  dioxide  and  oxygen  In  the 
atmosphere. 

The  functions  of  ecological  systems  con- 
nect the  impact  of  man  upon  the  environ- 
ment with  the  services  supplied  by  nature. 
Ecological  Impairment  eventually  leads  to 
a  loss  of  such  services.  The  iiealth  and  vigor 
of  ecological  systems  are  easily  reduced  if 
( 1 )  general  and  widespread  damage  occurs 
to  the  predators.  (2)  substantia!  numbers 
of  species  are  lost,  or  (3 1  general  biological 
activity  is  depressed.  Most  pollutants  that 
affect  life  have  some  effect  on  all  three  proc- 
es-es. 

To  prevent  further  deterioration  of  the 
bio.sphere.  and  to  repair  some  of  the  present 
damage,  action  is  urgently  needed.  In  addi- 
tion to  a  variety  of  specific  recommendations 
such  as  those  accompanying  the  specific 
problem  areas.  SCEP  recommends  that  the 
following  activities  be  developed  in  national 
and  International  programs: 

(a)  Technology  Assessment:  An  informa- 
tion center  that  centralizes  data  on  products 
of  Industry  and  agriculture,  especially  new 
products  and  new  Increases  In  production. 
Such  a  center  will  also  Identify  potentially 
hazardous  materials,  and  promote  research 
on  their  toxicity  and  persistence  in  nature. 

(b)  Environmental  Assessment:  An  infor- 
mation center  that  centralizes  data  on  the 
distributions  of  pollutants,  and  on  the  health 
and  pollution  loads  of  organisms. 

(c)  Problem  Evaluation:  A  ihink-center 
to  evaluate  problems  on  the  basis  of  the 
aljove  information,  to  determine  the  urgency 
:or  action,  and  to  identify  options, 

(d)  Public  Education:  A  service  center  to 
present  the  results  of  the  above  in  simple 
form,  and  to  distribute  such  materials  to 
educational  institutions  and  the  news 
media. 

SOCIAL    AND    POLITICAL    CHANGES 

SCEP  has  concentrated  on  a  few  global 
problems.  The  main  tlirust  of  our  recom- 
mendations is  to  gather  more  Information 
about  pollution  of  the  p";anet.  This  Informa- 
tion would  improve  our  understanding  of 
the  impact  of  man's  activities  on  the  earth's 
resources  of  air.  water  and  those  on  land, 
that  Is,  the  Ecological  Demand  of  man's  ac- 
tivities. Relevant  data  on  critical  global 
problems  is  very  poor  and  this  seriously  limits 
our  understanding  of  their  meaning. 

We  have  tried  to  estimate  scales  of  world 
activities  to  the  year  2000.  In  very  few  areas 
Is  there  reliable  dat-a  for  projections.  Indeed 
much  data  about  world  activities  today  In 
areas  of  importance  to  this  Study  have  been 
found  fragmentary  and  contradictory.  Far 
better  estimates  well  into  the  2lEt  Centtiry 
are  needed  in  order  to  assess  the  expected 
impact  of  man  on  the  world  ecological  sj-s- 
tem  to  give  us  time  to  take  action  to  avoid 
crisis  or  catastrophe. 

We  have  looked  beyond  the  gathering  of 
data  and  Its  Interpretation  to  the  question 
of  how  remedial  action  may  be  taken.  Unless 
information  leads  to  action  to  abate  or  con- 
trol pollution  it  is  largely  useless. 

Eswller  in  our  history,  the  prevailing  value 
system  assigned  an  overriding  priority  to  the 
first  order  effects  of  applied  science  and  tech- 
nology: the  goods  and  services  produced.  We 
took  the  side  effects — pollution — in  stride.  A 
shift  in  values  appears  to  be  under  v.ay  that 
a.-^slens  a  much  higher  priority  than  before 
to  the  control  of  the  side  effects.  Th's  does 
not  necessarily  impart  a  reduced  Interest  in 
production  and  consumption.  When  the 
crunch  comes,  when  the  implications  of 
remedial  action  and  the  choices  that  must 
be  made  become  clear — will  we  have  second 
thoughts?  Or  will  we  bog  down  In  confusion 
and  frustration?  Will  we  hold  to  our  course. 
Insisting  that  our  society  make  a  more  thor- 
ough and  imaginative  use  of  its  resources  of 


science  and  technology,  its  organizational 
skills,  and  Its  financial  resources  in  an  effort 
to  achieve  an  optimal  balance  between  the 
production  we  need  and  the  side  effects  which 
we  must  bring  under  control?  We  hope  the 
answer  to  these  questions  is  in  the  affirmative. 
The  problem  of  action  is  compounded  be- 
cause contributions  to  global  pollution  come 
from  activities  in  countries  ail  over  the  world. 
Action  to  control  depends  upon  agreed  data 
on  amounts  of  pollution  and  their  harmful 
effects.  Actual  control  will  depend  upon  na- 
tional action  by  governments.  It  is  not 
enough  that  the  US,  exercise  control.  If 
others  pollute  our  common  resources  of  the 
air  and  oceans  the  perils  remain.  This  chal- 
lenge is  before  the  United  Nations  Confer- 
ence on  Man  and  the  Environment  in  Stock- 
holm in  1972.  We  hope  that  the  SCEP  Reports 
will  form  useful  inputs  to  that  Conference 
and  that  the  SCEP  Study  model  may  be 
applied  to  other  critical  problems  of  the 
environment. 


BILL  FOR  MULTINATIONAL  ACTION 
TO  CONTROL  AND  ERADICATE 
NARCOTIC  DRUGS 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  v,'as  given 
permissi.jn  to  extfnd  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.' 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  legislation  which  would 
urge  the  executive  branch  to  take  sigTiifi- 
cant  action  in  stemming  the  fiow  of  il- 
legal drugs  into  the  United  States  and 
throughout  the  world.  This  bill  will  act 
as  companion  legislation  to  H.R.  18398, 
a  bill  I  introduced  last  month  which 
would  suspend  foreign  aid  to  any  nation 
which  fails  to  take  appropriate  steps  to 
prevent  narcotic  drugs  produced  or  proc- 
essed in  that  countHr'  from  entering  the 
United  States  unlawfully. 

The  1970's  must  become  the  decade 
which  see.s  the  end  of  the  steady  flow  of 
narcotics  into  the  United  States.  As  our 
distinguished  colleague  Bill  Mailliard 
has  said: 

No  section  of  our  country  is  immune  to 
drug  abuse.  It  infects  the  suburbs  as  well  as 
the  inner  city. 

Nor  can  we  afford  to  look  at  drug  abuse 
purely  as  a  national  problem;  the  prob- 
lem is  now  worldwide  and.  to  combat  the 
threat,  international  cooperation  and  ac- 
tion are  required.  The  legislation  which 
I  am  introducing  would  direct  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  take  the  following  steps: 

First.  Specify  that  at  least  10  percent 
of  the  voluntaiT  U.S.  contributions  to  the 
United  Nations  Development  Fund  be 
used  solely  for  the  establishment  of  a 
multilateral  program  designed  to  halt 
Illegal  international  trafl&c  in  narcotics. 

Second.  Instruct  US.  representatives 
to  international  organizaticns  and  pro- 
grams to  support  the  development,  under 
U.N.  auspices,  of  multilateral  efforts 
aimed  at  both  the  illegal  production  and 
illegal  traffic  in  narcotics. 

Third.  Direct  the  permanent  U.S.  Rep- 
resentative to  the  UN.  to  urge  that  body 
to  promptly  draw  up  a  protocol  to  the 
1961  Convention  on  Opium  to  empower 
the  UJJ.  to  collect,  investigate,  and  pub- 
lish information  relating  to  illegal  pro- 
duction and  traffic  of  narcotics. 

Fourth.  Instruct  the  permanent  U.N. 
Representative  to  work  toward  a  new  in- 
ternational convention  to  regulate  the 
production  of.  and  international  traffic 
in,  sjTithetic  and  semisynthetic  drugs. 
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Fifth.  Consider  witliholding  assistance 
to  those  countries  refusing  to  cooperate 
with  U.N.  efforts. 

The  problem  of  hard  narcotics  use  is 
worldwide,  and  the  United  Nations  is  the 
proper  body  for  directing  international 
control.  However,  in  order  to  do  so,  it 
must  have  the  cooperation  of  all  nations 
involved. 

This  additional  legislation  will  be  an 
important  step  toward  eradicating  drug 
abuse.  It  is  an  important  step  in  facing 
squarely  up  to  a  problem  we  can  no 
longer  afford  to  ignore. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK  OF  1970  UN- 
DERSCORES NEED  FOR  A  SPE- 
CIAL COMMITTEE  ON  THE  CAP- 
TIVE   NATIONS 

( Mr.  DERWINSKI  asked  and  was  giv- 
en permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.' 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
Americans  are  indeed  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing an  annual  Captive  Nations  Week  be- 
cause it  gives  us  pause  to  contemplate 
some  basic  realities  of  international  life. 
In  all  sections  of  our  country,  as  well  as 
♦in  a  dozen  and  more  foreign  countries, 
the  impressive  observation  of  the  1970 
Captive  Nations  Week  again  brought 
home  to  our  fellow  citizens  the  reahties 
of  the  captive  nations  themselves,  the 
persistence  of  the  cold  war,  and  the 
methodical  unfolding  of  Soviet  Russian 
strategy  in  Western  Europe,  the  Middle 
East.  Asia,  and  the  Americas. 

Those  participating  in  the  nationwide 
observance  have  resolved  to  campaign 
hard  for  a  much-needed  Special  House 
Committee  on  Captive  Nations.  For  prop- 
aganda as  well  as  other  reasons,  Mos- 
cow and  its  satraps  regard  as  a  top  ob- 
jective a  growing  apathy  and  indiffer- 
ence on  the  part  of  our  people  toward 
the  captive  nations,  particularly  those  in 
the  Soviet  Union  itself.  The  attainment 
of  this  objective  would  provide  them  with 
an  enormous  psychopolitical  base  of  se- 
curity to  advance  further  their  aggres- 
sive penetrations  into  the  free  world.  A 
special  committee,  as  proposed  in  dozens 
of  resolutions,  would  deny  them  this  se- 
curity and  also  contribute  heavily  to  our 
own.  both  without  and  within. 

Tlie  1970  Captive  Nations  Week  was 
observed  in  a  variety  of  ways.  To  illus- 
trate some  of  them,  I  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  the  following 
examples:  First,  proclamations  i&'^ued  by 
Gov.  Richard  B.  Ogilvie  of  Illinois:  Gov. 
Kenneth  M.  Curtis  of  Maine:  and  Gov. 
William  G.  Milliken  of  Michigan;  second, 
the  program  in  Los  Angeles,  a  release 
in  Indianapolis,  and  a  New  York  Daily 
News  account  of  an  observance  on  July 
13:  third,  a  July  9  item  in  the  NC  News 
Service  on  "Captive  Nations  Week  Asks: 
Is  U.S.S.R.  Really  Russian?"  and  a  July 
16  news  report  in  America  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia Observer:  and  fourth,  an  arti- 
cle on  the  captive  nations  in  the  July  5 
Manion  Forum  issue. 
The  material  follows: 
Peocxamation  or  the  State  of  Illinois 
Since  1918  communist  forces  have  subju- 
gated more  than  half  of  the  countries  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  denying  the  people  their 


national    Independence    and    right    of    self- 
determination. 

In  1959  the  United  States  Congress  and 
President  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower,  recogniz- 
ing the  importance  of  focusing  attention  on 
the  plight  of  these  peoples,  designated  the 
third  week  in  July  as  Captive  Nations  Week. 
This  year  will  mark  the  eleventh  anniversary 
of  the  week. 

Therefore,  I,  Richard  B.  Ogilvie.  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Illinois,  proclaim  July  13-18, 
1970,  as  "Captive  Nations  Week"  In  Illinois 
and  urge  all  citizens  to  support  the  people  of 
the  captive  nations  in  their  quest  for  libera- 
tion, and  to  commend  and  assist  those  in  the 
free  world  who  are  striving  so  that  others 
may  also  enjoy  the  blessings  of  freedom  and 
democracy. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Great  Seal  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  Capitol,  in  the  City  of  Spring- 
field, this  eighteenth  day  of  June,  in  the  Year 
of  Our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
seventy,  and  of  the  State  of  Illinois  the 
one  hundred   and  fifty-second. 

Richard  B.  Ogilvie. 

Governor. 

Proclamation  of  the  State  op  Maine 
Whereas,  the  imperialistic  policies  of  Rus- 
sian Communists  have  led.  through  direct 
and  indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugation 
and  enslavement  of  the  peoples  of  Poland. 
Hungary,  Lithuania.  Ukraine,  Czecho-Slo- 
vakla,  Latvia,  Estonia,  White  Ruthenla,  Ru- 
mania. East  Germany.  Bulgaria.  Mainland 
China.  Armenia.  Azerbaijan,  Georgia,  North 
Korea,  Albania,  Idel-Ural,  Serbia,  Croatia, 
Slovenia.  Tibet.  Cossackla.  Turkestan.  North 
Vietnam.  Cuba,  and  others;  and 

Whereas,  the  desire  for  liberty  and  Inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
peoples  in  these  conquered  nations  con- 
stitutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  any  ambi- 
tions of  Communist  leaders  to  initiate  a 
major  war;  and 

Whereas,  the  freedom-loving  peoples  of 
the  captive  nations  look  to  the  United  States 
as  the  citadel  of  human  freedom  and  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  as  leaders  in 
bringing  about  their  freedom  and  independ- 
ence; and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  bv  unanimous  vote  passed  Public  Law 
86-90  establishing  the  third  week  in  July 
each  year  as  Captive  Nations  Week  and  in- 
viting the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
observe  such  week  with  appropriate  prayers, 
ceremonies  and  activities;  expressing  their 
sympathy  with  and  support  for  the  Just  as- 
plratlon.s  of  captive  peoples  for  freedom  and 
independence; 

Now.  therefore.  I,  Kenneth  M.  Curtis,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Maine,  do  hereby  pro- 
claim that  the  week  commencing  July  12. 
1970  be  observed  as  "Captive  Nations  Week" 
In  the  State  of  Maine,  and  call  upon  the  cit- 
izens of  Maine  to  Join  with  others  in  observ- 
ing this  week  by  offering  prayers  and  dedi- 
cating their  eiTorts  for  the  peaceful  libera- 
tion of  oppressed  and  subjugated  peoples  aU 
over  the  world. 

Given  at  the  office  of  the  Governor  at 
Augusta,  and  sealed  with  the  Great  Seal  of 
the  State  of  Maine,  this  seventh  day  of 
July,  in  the  Year  of  Our  Lord.  One  Thousand 
Nine  Hundred  and  Seventy,  and  of  the  In- 
dependence of  the  United  States  of  America, 
the  One  Hundred  and  Nlnety-flfth. 

Kenneth  M.  Cuktis, 

Governor. 

Proclamation    of   the    State   of   Michigan 
The  United  States  stands  as  an  inspiration 
to  freedom-loving  peoples  of  the  captive  na- 
tions of  the  world. 

The  citizens  of  the  United  States  possess 
a  warm  understanding  and  sympathy  for  the 
aspirations  of  the  nearly  100  million  East  and 
Central  Europeans  in  such  countries  as  Po- 


land. Hungary.  Czechoslovakia.  East  Ger- 
many. North  '  Korea.  North  Vietnam,  and 
others,  who  are  daily  subjected  to  the  harsh 
cruelties  of  a  Communist  government. 

Captive  Nations  Week,  since  its  inaugura- 
tion in  1959,  has  lx?en  a  rallying  point  for 
all  who  love  freedoni  and  defend  fui.camen- 
tal  human  rights  "and  has  symbolized  the 
solidarity  of  free  people  in  the  United  States 
and  their  East  and  Centr.il  European  breth- 
ren living  under  Communist  rule. 

The  tragic  events  In  Czechoslovakia,  and 
the  trend  toward  Stalinism  in  the  Commu- 
nist countries  which  Invaded  Czechoslovakia, 
make  the  solemn  observance  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  1970  all  the  more  necessary  and 
appropriate. 

The  citizens  of  Michigan  share  the  aspi- 
rations of  all  the  captive  nations  for  their 
national  Independence.  We  pledge  our  con- 
tinued efforts  to  promote  the  right  of  self- 
determination  and  restoration  of  freedom. 
human  rights,  and  dignity  for  all  the  peoples 
of  the  world. 

Therefore.  I.  William  G.  MllUken.  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Michigan  do  hereby  proclaim 
the  weeli  of  July  12-18,  1970.  as  "Captive 
Nations  Week"  in  Michigan,  and  urge  every 
Michigan  citizen  to  observe  this  week  with 
appfbpriate  activities,  expressing  their  sym- 
pathy for  those  who  are  not  fortun^.te  enough 
to  possess  the  freedom  of  America. 

Captive    Nations    Week    in    Los    Angeles, 

Californla 
(Sponsored   by   Americans   for   Freedom   of 
Captive  Nations) 
I  Invite  the  people  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  observe  such  week  with  appropri- 
ate  ceremonies   and   activities,   and   I    urge 
them   to   study   the   plight   of    the    Soviet- 
dominated  nations  and  to  recommit  them- 
selves to  the  support  of  the  Just  aspirations 
of  the  peoples  of  those  captive  nations. 
Dwight  D.   Eisenhower, 
Captive  Nations  Week — 7959. 
There  are  some  Americans  who  think  That 
Captive  Nations  Week  should  be  soft  pedaled 
or  forgotten,  I  strongly  disagree. 

Americans  must  continue  to  make  known 
their  deep  concern  about  the  people  of  the 
captive  nations  and  convey  this  message  to 
the  captive  world. 

Americans  should  continue  to  make  known 
their  refusal  to  accept  the  regimes  imposed 
upon  these  unfortunate  victims  of  tyranny. 
Americans  should  continue  to  promote  the 
basic  human  rights  and  fundamental  free- 
doms which  are  the  God-given  rights  of  all 
people — and  not  talk  of  them  only  when  it 
may  be  expedient  to  do  so. 

Americans  must  never  accept  the  view  that 
freedom  is  foreclosed  for  the  now  enslaved 
peoples  of  the  world.  Consistent  with  our 
own  national  Interests.  America  should  con- 
stantly explore  all  avenues  that  might  lead 
to  a  lessening  of  their  plight. 

Let  us  continue  to  inform  the  captive  peo- 
ples of  our  full  and  uncompromising  support 
for  their  unquenchable  goal  of  national  and 
individual  freedom.  Let  them  ever  know  that 
Americans  are  dedicated  to  the  furtherance 
of  freedom  throughout  the  world. 

Let  us  keep  faith  with  the  people  of  the 
captive  nations. 

Gerald  R.  Ford, 
House  of  Representatives. 

CAPTIVE  nations  WEEK  PROGRAM,  SATURDAY, 
JXTLY  11.  1970,  II  A.M.,  ON  THE  STEPS  OF 
LOS  ANGELES  CITY   HALL 

Master  of  ceremonies:   Robert  Dornan. 
Welcome;  Mayor  Sam  Yorty. 
Greetings— distinguished  guests; 
Senator  George  Murphy. 
Assemblyman  Carlos  Moorehead. 
County  Supervisor  Ernest  E.  Debs. 
Councilman  LovUs  R.  Nowell. 
Chancellor,  Pepperdlne  College,  Dr.  William 
S.  Banowsky. 
Guest    speaker:    Dr.    Lev    E.    Dobrlansky, 
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Chairman,   National   Captive   Nations   Com- 
mittee, Washington,  DC. 

Captive  Nations:  Armenia.  Bulgaria,  Byelo- 
rusfia,  Croatia,  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia.  Es- 
tonia, Hungary,  Latvia.  Lithuania,  Poland, 
Rumania,  Ukraine. 

OTHER    HIGHLIGHTS    DURING    CAPTIVE    NATIONS 
WEEK 

July  10,  1970,  11;00  a.m.:  Press  Conference, 
Opening  Captive  Nations  Week,  Hollywood 
Roosevelt  Hotel. 

July  11.  1970.  3;30  p.m.;  Invitational  Meet- 
ing Sponsored  by  Walter  Knott  at  Independ- 
ence Hall,  Knott's  Berry  Farm,  Buena  Park, 
California. 

July  13,  1970.  10:00  a.m.:  Americans  for 
Freedom  of  Captive  Nations  Committee, 
Presentation  to  Los  Angeles  City  Council, 
City  Hall. 

July  18.  1970,  10;00  a.m.;  Parade  to  Hun- 
garian Freedom  Fighters"  Monument,  Mc- 
Arthur  Park. 

July  19,  1970:  Captive  Nations  Day  of 
Prayer  in  the  Church  of  Your  Choice, 

July  20.  1970;  Opening  of  Captive  Nations 
Exhibit.  City  Hall  Rotunda,  Ribbon  Cutting 
Ceremony,  4:00  p.m. 

July  20  to  July  24,  1970;  Captive  Nations 
Display.  City  Hall  Rotunda. 

Everyone  invited  to  attend  and  participate 
In  these  activities  and  especially  urged  to 
come  dressed  in  their  native  costumes. 

The  CAPTIVE  Nations^America's  Best 
Friends  and  Unused  Weapon 
The  Indianapolis  Star, 

Indianapolis.  Ind. 

To  THE  Editor  or  the  Star;  This  Is  the  11th 
anniversary  of  Captive  Nations  Week  which 
was  first  established  during  the  E.senhower 
administration.  But  for  many  Captive  Na- 
tions It  is  the  50th  year  under  the  yoke  of 
Godless  Communism.  This  family  of  Captive 
Nations  extends  from  Central  Europe  through 
the  Soviet  Union  out  to  Asia  up  to  the  coast 
of  the  United  States,  to  Cuba.  These  nations 
are  being  subjected  to  a  new  wave  of  politi- 
cal repression,  religious  oppression,  economic 
exploitation,  revived  secret  police  brutalities, 
and  life  in  concentration  camps.  With  that 
In  mind,  the  Captive  Nations  ask  you  to 
ponder  critically  the  message  of  those  who 
si)eak  about  the  "mellowing"  of  Communism. 
and  examine  carefully  the  people  who  carry 
that  message.  If  you  do  not  know  who  they 
are.  the  Captive  Nations  offer  the  answer: 
"These  are  Communist  agents". 

There  is  no  question  about  the  fact  that 
nobody  works  for  us  in  the  Kremlin.  On  the 
cor.trary  behind  the  wal'.s  of  Kremlin  there  Is 
only  one  thought:  how  and  when  to  bury  us. 
On  the  other  hand  the  Kremlin  has  many 
people  In  the  United  States  including  some 
Senators  working  for  them.  All  this  may 
sound  unbelievable,  but  it  Is  reality.  If  the 
editor  of  Moscow's  Pravda  wants  to  attack 
the  United  States,  the  only  thing  he  has  to 
do  is  to  cite  Senator  Fulbrlght  and  some  of 
his  colleagues. 

That  fact  makes  the  job  of  the  Captive  Na- 
tions extremely  difficult.  They  know  that  they 
could  be  America's  be?t  weapon  because  meet 
of  them  are  within  the  Soviet  Union.  Not 
only  are  they  neglected,  but  even  more  the 
United  Stat^  gives  to  their  usurpers  bilUonB 
of  American  dollars  thus  prolonging  and  in- 
tensifying their  slavery.  It  is  really  frustrat- 
ing that  this  would  be  our  policy  for  the  70's. 

There  are  many  nations  in  Africa  who  were 
granted  the  right  for  self-determination,  but 
nobody  cares  to  raise  the  question  of  self- 
determination  for  those  Captive  Nations  who 
were  free  for  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  years 
of  their  existence,  and  who  contributed  so 
much  to  culture  and  civilization. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  tides  of 
anti-Communism  are  spreading  in  every  one 
of  those  Captive  Nations,  even  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  That  is  the  main  reason  why  Com- 
munist tyrants  are  tightening  their  control. 


That  Is  why  every  pro-Communist  gesture  of 
American  officials  is  a  knife  in  the  back  of 
these  courageous  protesters  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  enslaved  countries. 

The  Indiana  Committee  for  Captive  Na- 
tions will  end  this  year's  Captive  Nations 
Week  observance  with  a  Church  Service  and 
Concert  at  the  Christian  Church:  1401  E.  49th 
Street  on  Sunday  the  19th  of  this  month  at 
8:00  PM.  Pastors  of  different  denominations 
will  participate.  One  of  them  Rev.  Paul  Vor- 
onaeff,  who  spent  many  years  in  a  Siberian 
concentration  camp  will  speak  and  show 
some  slides.  Admission  free. 

Ivan  M.  Jakovljevic, 
Vice  President,  the  Indiana  Committee 
for  Captive  Nations,  Inc. 

July  9, 1970. 

|From  the  New  York  Daily  News, 

July  13,  1970] 

Ex-Captive  Priest  Tells  or  Red  Peril 

The  11th  annual  observance  of  Captive 
Nations  Week  was  touched  off  yesterday  with 
a  warning  by  a  priest — a  former  prisoner  of 
the  Chinese  Reds — that  Communist  leaders 
have  two  primary  goals — "the  systematic 
destruction  from  within  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Catholic  Church." 

The  Rev.  Raymond  J.  de  Jaegher,  who  was 
a  missionary  in  China  for  20  years  and  who 
is  now  vice  chairman  of  the  New  York-based 
Free  Pacific  Association,  made  his  comment 
at  a  special  Eastern  Catholic  Rite  Mass  at 
St.  Patrick's  Cathedral.  The  Mass  was  offered 
by  the  Most  Rev.  Joseph  M.  Schmondluk, 
bishop  of  the  Ukrainian  Catholic  Diocese  of 
Stamford.    Conn.    Cardinal   Cooke   presided. 

After  the  Mass.  participants  in  the  ob- 
servance marched  up  Fifth  Ave,  to  the  band- 
shell  in  Central  Park,  where  they  heard 
speeches  and  watched  various  national 
dances. 

Michael  Plznlak.  an  attorney  who  Is  vice 
chairman  of  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Com- 
mittee, told  the  gatherings  of  about  1.000 
that  American  youth  should  direct  its  criti- 
cism away  from  the  establishment  and  to- 
ward the  "tyranny  of  communism." 


"Captive  Nations  Week"  Asks:   Is  U.S.SJi. 
Really  Russian? 

(By  Denis  Dirscherl.  S.J.) 

Washington. — The  Soviet  Union,  like  the 
United  States,  is  currently  taking  a  census 
of  its  citizens.  If  all  predictions  are  on  tar- 
get, the  results  will  show  that  Russians  make 
up  less  half  the  population.  This  fact  has 
Important  Implications  for  the  nationality 
problem,  a  touchy  situation  at  best. 

The  Soviet  Union,  unlike  the  United  States, 
is  divided  into  15  republics,  mostly  along  na- 
tional and  ethnic  lines.  They  Include  the 
Armenian.  Georgian,  Latvian,  Lithuanian 
and  Ukrainian  republics. 

The  actual  redivislon  of  that  vast  land 
once  called  Russia  into  a  sort  of  "federalism" 
by  the  early  Bolsheviks  was  motivated,  above 
all,  by  a  desire  to  win  over  the  various  ethnic 
groups  to  the  revolutionary  cause.  A  new  age 
was  supposedly  symbolized  by  a  new  title  for 
the  land — Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics, or  the  Soviet  Union  for  short. 

"Self-determination"  was  and  is  still  pro- 
claimed today  for  all  the  various  republics 
and  nationality  groups  within  the  Soviet 
Union.  Each  republic  has  its  own  constitu- 
tion and  state  apparatus  and,  accordingly, 
has  the  right  to  secede  from  the  union  If  it 
wishes. 

But  after  more  than  50  years  the  15  major 
groups  have  a  little  of  the  freedom  or  sover- 
eignty promised  them  by  Lenin  and  each 
succeeding  regime.  When  all  the  propaganda 
is  pushed  aside,  the  title  "Soviet  Union"  re- 
mains a  misnomer,  a  cover  for  the  same  old 
Russian  Empire  in  a  new  form. 

Realizing  the  vulnerability  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  the  nationality  issue,  a  group  of 
Americans  decided  a  little  over  a  decade  ago 


to  focus  attention  on  the  problem.  Gradually 
centers  throughout  the  United  States  and 
abroad  Increased  in  size  and  devoted  them- 
selves to  emphasizing  the  fact  of  "captive 
nations"  within  the  Iron  Curtain,  observing 
an  annual  "Captive  Nations  Week"  (July  12- 
18  this  vear) .  One  of  the  major  rallying  fe- 
tors behind  the  movement  was  the  sensitive 
nature  of  this  problem  to  the  Soviet 
oligarchy. 

It  is  paradoxical  to  note  that  though  the 
Soviets  base  their  world  outlook  on  Marx's 
philosophy.  Marx  himself  held  Russia  in  low 
esteem,  chiefly  in  military  and  diplomatic 
matters. 

Writing  for  the  New  York  Tribune  on  April 
19,  1853,  Marx  said;  "What  had  to  happen? 
The  Ignorance,  the  laziness,  the  pusillanim- 
ity, the  perpetual  fickleness  and  the  credu- 
lousness  of  Western  Governments  enabled 
Russia  to  achieve  successively  every  one  of 
her  aims." 

According  to  Marx.  Russia's  covetous 
power-policies  have  a  long  tradition;  "In 
the  first  place  the  policy  of  Ru.ssla  is  ciiange- 
less.  according  to  the  admission  of  its  official 
historian,  the  Muscovite  Karamzin.  Its  meth- 
ods, its  tactics,  its  maneuvers  may  change, 
but  the  polar  star  of  its  policy — world  domi- 
nation—is a  fixed  star." 

Marx  called  Russia  "decidedly  a  conquer- 
ing nation."  Marx  summarized  Russia's  spirit 
of  aggrandizement  under  the  categories  of 
Imperialism,  pan-Slavism  and  oriental  des- 
potism. That  part  of  the  Marxian  corpus  is 
not  available  to  the  public  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Reaction  to  oppressive  conditions  in  the 
Soviet  Empire  was  prepared  through  cen- 
turies of  apathy  under  the  czars.  But  dis- 
sent or  disagreement  have  ways  cf  being 
turned  against  the  individuals  who  espouse 
them  The  Soviet  response  to  writers  Yuli 
Daniel  and  Andrei  Sinyavsky  was  to  sentence 
them  In  1966  to  labor  camps  for  "slandering" 
the  state.  There  is  al.so  the  case  of  former 
Maj.  Gen.  Peter  Grigorenko.  who  was  packed 
off  to  an  insane  asylum  for  his  civil  rights 
activities. 

One  of  the  most  daring  of  the  attacks  on 
Russification  is  Ivan  Dzyuba's  "Internation- 
alism or  Russification."  In  his  book  Dzyuba 
suggests  that  the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union 
have  already  had  their  minds  dulled  to  the 
state's  injustices,  to  the  mass  resettlements, 
the  dlspersement  of  the  population  and  eco- 
nomic Inequities.  The  Ukraine  has  always 
been  one  of  the  testing  grounds  for  the 
NKVD  secret  police  because  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian's love  for  Independence  and  resistance  to 
the  arbitrary  rule  of  the  Soviets. 

There  is  also  the  case  of  Vyacheslav  Chor- 
novU.  who  in  the  fall  of  1965  was  assigned  to 
cover  the  trials  of  some  Ukrainian  Intellec- 
tuals. In  the  process  he  saw  a  travesty  of  law 
by  the  courts,  and  for  making  his  ^-iews 
known  he  was  sentenced  to  a  forced  labor 
camp.  His  letters  were  smuggled  out  along 
with  the  letters,  petitions,  and  diaries  of 
many  others  in  labor  camps. 

Other  Soviet  citizens  have  spoken  out 
against  the  "system"  at  their  own  personal 
peril.  Nuclear  physicist  Andrei  D.  Sakharov. 
the  author  of  "Progress.  Coexistence  and  In- 
tellectual Freedom."  has  called  for  greater 
collaboration  between  the  U.S.  and  Soviet 
Union  Andrei  Amalrik.  author  of  "Will  the 
Soviet  Union  Survive  until  1984?"  and  who 
was  recently  sent  off  to  prison,  has  emphati- 
cally declared:  "I  am  against  the  system 
from  organic  revulsion.  I  cannot  listen  to 
the  Soviet  radio.  I  cannot  read  Pravda.  It  is 
crude,  stupid  and  full  of  lies." 

Recently  a  wave  of  protest  has  highlighted 
the  Soviet  practice  of  taking  political  pris- 
oners to  mental  hospitals  to  discredit  the 
personalities  Involved.  Alexander  Solzhenlt- 
syn  assailed  this  practice  as  "a  variant  of 
the  gas  chamber,  and  even  more  cruel." 
Another  critic  revealed  his  own  despair:  "I 
hate  my  own  people.  They  are  like  cattle. 
They  always  have  been.  They  always  will  be." 
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Captive  Nations  Week  has  put  Its  focus 
on  the  Soviet  empire  as  being  grossly  In- 
secure and  suffering  p>angs  of  inferiority, 
hiding  behind  concrete  walls  and  no  man's 
lands. 

I  Prom  the  Philadelphia  American, 
July  16,  1970] 
Motorcade  and  Manifestation  Marks  Phila- 
delphia   Captivx    Nations    Week    Obser- 
vance— 800  Attend  Rally  at  Independence 
Mall    After    Rxdino   in    a    Motorcade    or 
200  Cars  Across  the  Ciry 
PHiLADEt  PHiA,  Pa. — Captlve  Nations  Week 
Observances    have    already   been    tradUlonal 
In  Philadelphia.   Pa.  For  eleven  years  since 
1959,  they  have  taken  place  every  year  and 
have   been   sponsored   by   the   local    Captive 
Nations  Week  Committee  consisting  of  fol- 
lowing organizations:  Armenian  Revolution- 
ary Federation  of  America,  Cossack  National 
Liberation  Movement,  Cuban  Club  of  Phila- 
delphia,   Estonian    Committee   of   Philadel- 
phia,   Federation    of    American    Citizens    of 
Qerman  Descent,  American  Hungarian  Fed- 
eration, The  Council  of  Latvian  Churches  and 
Organizations,    Lithuanian    American    Com- 
munity of  U.S.A.,  Polish  American  Congress, 
Ukrainian   Congress  Committee  of  America. 
Young   Americans   for   Freedom.   The   Com- 
mittee is  headed  by  Prof.  Dr.  Austin  J.  App, 
chairman,  Mr.  Ignatius  M.  BlUlnsky.  execu- 
tive vice  chairman,  Mrs.  Margit  Rohtla,  sec- 
retary, and  Mr.  Albert  Baglan,  treasurer. 

This  years  observances  took  place  on  Sun- 
day. July  12.  and  they  started  with  a  motor- 
cade assembling  near  Oirls  High  School  at 
Broad  St.  and  Olney  Ave.  at  4;00  p.m.  From 
there  the  motorcade  of  some  200  cars,  deco- 
rated with  flags  representing  the  captive  na- 
tions and  anti-communist  signs,  smd  escorted 
by  motorized  police  and  sound-trucks,  pro- 
ceeded along  Broad  and  Chestnut  Sts.  Music 
and  speeches  explaining  the  purpose  of  the 
manifestation  were  broadcast  through  loud- 
speakers. The  motorcade  was  led  by  Dr.  Ivan 
Skalchuk.  chairman  of  the  local  chapter, 
Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of  .America, 
and  the  Ukrainian  section  of  the  motorcade 
was  headed  by  Mr.  Wasyl  Zabrodsky. 

At  6:00  p.m..  some  800  representatives  of 
the  national  groups,  members  of  the  Captive 
Nations  Week  Commlt.tee  and  Guests  of 
Honor  assembled  at  Independence  Mall  to 
protest  the  plight  of  Captive  Nations  under 
Communist  domination.  National  groups  with 
their  flags  were  standing  as  honored  groups 
with  flags  and  rostrum  decorated  by  the  sym- 
bolic WTeath  of  CtHPtlve  Nations.  Native-cos- 
tumed groups  With  flags  and  rostrum  with 
honored  guests  made  an  unforgettable  and 
symbolic  picture  with  the  Independence 
Mall  In  the  background. 

The  Rally  was  opened  by  Mr.  Ignatius  M. 
BilUnsky.  the  Committee's  executive  vice 
chairman,  who  was  master  of  ceremonies. 
After  the  National  Anthem  had  been  sung 
and  Invocation  had  been  delivered  by  Rev. 
Kajatonsis  Sakalauskcs,  a  representative  of 
His  Eminence  John  Cardinal  Krol,  Prof.  Dr. 
Austin  J.  App  delivered  an  address  which  we 
present  as  the  editorial  In  this  Issue  of 
"America  " 

In  turn,  proclamations  of  the  Captive  Na- 
tions Week,  issued  by  Pennsylvania's  Gov- 
ernor Raymond  P.  Shafer  and  Mayor  James 
H.  J.  Tate  were  read  by  the  members  of  the 
Committee.  The  main  address  at  the  Rally 
was  delivered  by  Hon.  Perrln  C.  Hamilton, 
member  of  Governor  Shafer's  Cabinet  which 
Is  also  published  In  this  issue  of  "America." 
Introd;:ctlon  of  Guests  of  Honor  and  Rep- 
resentatives of  Nationalities  was  made  by 
Mrs.  Margit  Rohtla.  Secretary  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Captive  Nations  Committee.  Fla^ 
representing  captive  nations  were  displayed 
one  at  a  time  by  native-costumed  girls  as 
Miss  Gundega  Jurgans  of  the  Council  of 
Latvian  Churches  and  organizations  in  Phil- 
adelphia read  a  resolution  listing  22  nations 


enumerated  by  Congress  as  captive  In  1959. 
The  Rally  ended  with  Benediction,  delivered 
by  Rev.  juhan  Suurklvl,  pastor  of  the  Esto- 
nian Community  of  Philadelphia. 

A  wreath-laying  ceremony  followed  the 
Rally  and  was  held  at  the  Liberty  Bell  In 
Independence  Hall  with  Prof.  Dr.  Austin  J. 
App  speaking  on  the  analogies  between  the 
liberation  struggle  of  the  American  people 
and  that  of  the  Captive  Nations. 

On  the  occislon  of  the  Captive  Nations 
Week,  His  Excellency  the  Most  Rev.  Ambrose 
Senyshyn,  OSBM,  Archbishop  of  Philadelphia 
£ind  MetrojKiUtan  of  Ukrainian  Catholics  In 
the  USA  Issued  a  Pastoral  Letter  asking  the 
clerg:y  and  the  faithful  to  pray  for  the  ter- 
mination of  the  captivity  of  the  Ukrainian 
and  other  peoples.  In  all  Ukrainian  churches 
Divine  Services  were  celebrated  with  this 
intention. 

In  the  afternoon  hours  on  Friday,  July  10, 
girls  in  national  costumes  were  distributing 
leaflets  explaining  the  significance  of  the 
Captive  Nations  Week  and  the  plight  of 
Captive  Nations  under  Communist  domina- 
tion on  the  streets  of  Philadelphia.  On  Sun- 
day, at  night,  television  and  radio  stations 
brought  coverage  of  the  manifestation.  Local 
papers  covered  It  in  their  news-stories  on 
Monday,  July  13. 

[From  the  Manlon  Forum,  Jvily  6,  19701 
Living      o.n      Borrowed      Time — Continued 

American  SECtrRirv  Cannot  be  Pttrchased 

AT  THE  Price  op  Other  People's  Slavery 
( By  Dean  Clarence  E.  Manlon ) 

This  4th  of  July  weekend  Is  a  most  ap- 
propriate time  to  appraise  the  condition  of 
human  liberty  here  and  all  over  the  world. 
At  this  point  the  United  States  of  America 
Is  Just  six  years  away  from  the  two  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  Its  historic  (1776) 
Declaration  of  Independence.  .^  Federal  Gov- 
ernment commission  is  already  planning  an 
appropriate  celebration,  but  pragmatic  tx>- 
Utical  bookmakers  are  quietly  predicting 
that  the  celebration   will   never   take  place. 

Other  prophets  are  not  so  quiet.  On  the 
contrary,  our  loudest,  highest  paid,  and  best 
publicized  platform  speakers — Jerry  Rubin, 
Abble  HoHman,  David  Delllnger  and  their 
contemptuous  defense  lawyer,  William 
Kunstler — have  been  giving  big  campus  au- 
diences proud  and  profane  assurances  that 
the  United  States  must  and  will  be  com- 
pletely destroyed  forthwith.  The  pubUc 
desecration  of  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  is 
now  an  established,  climatic  characteristic  of 
their  performances. 

The  most  ominous  feature  of  these  ob- 
scene speeches  is  the  fact  that  pach  of  them 
is  almost  Invariably  followed  with  a  stand- 
ing ovation  by  the  youthful  audlances.  The 
irony  of  all  this  comes  full  circle  with  the 
recollection  that  all  of  these  blatant  exhi- 
bitionists are  fugitives  from  Justice  meted 
out  by  a  duly  constituted  court  of  the  United 
States.  Their  criminal  trial,  verdict  of  the 
Jury  and  sentences  by  the  court  have  served 
merely  to  give  each  of  them  a  big  micro- 
phone for  the  amplification  of  their  violent 
program  for  the  seditious  destruction  of  the 
lives,  property  and  government  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

The  inability  of  our  free  civilization  to 
defend  Itself  against  this  kind  of  Inflamatory. 
anarchistic  nlhllL^m  is  a  bad  omen  for  the 
continued  celebration  of  our  once  "glorious" 
Fourth  of  July. 

FHar  our  current  holldiy-consclous  and 
often  otherwise  unconscious  celebrants  of 
this  great  day.  let  me  break  in  with  an  as- 
surance that  there  Is  Immeasurably  more 
at  stake  here  than  the  pKDsslblUty  of  another 
"lost  weekend." 

The  murderous  assault  of  the  Rubln-Hoff- 
man-Dellinger-Kunstler-SDS  axis  upon 
.\nierlcan  clvlll2»t!on  is  not  Just  a  destruc- 
tive end  in  itself.  On  the  contrary,  in  its 
true  jjerspectlve  It  shows  up  as  a  calculated 


attempt  to  break  through  the  Infamous  Ber- 
lin Wall  from  Its  east  side  and  to  flood  the 
free  world  with  the  slime  and  slavery  of 
Communism. 

This  is  the  Inevitable  but  presently  dis- 
guised consequence  that  looms  up  behind 
the  broadly  based  and  progressing  destruc- 
tion of  all  that  Is  Implicit  In  the  American 
Fourth  of  July.  Thus,  for  our  adequate  un- 
derstanding, this  particular  anniversary  of 
American  liberty  must  be  conslderea  In  the 
context  of  human  freedom  all  over  the  world. 

It  Is  appropriate  therefore  that  this  year 
our  official  annual  observance  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  will  begin  next  Sunday  July  12, 
Just  when  our  big  celebration  ot  American 
freedom  will  be  tapering  off. 

What  are  the  Captive  Nations?  The  answer 
Is  spelled  out  graphically  In  Public  Law 
86-90,  p>assed  unanimously  by  the  Congress 
of  the  U.S.  on  July  17,  1959.  This  Is  the 
quickest  and  most  efTectlve  way  to  begin  our 
homework  on  the  precarious  condition  of 
_human  liberty  throughout  the  world  today. 

TfieTtnT  text  of  this  historic  Congressional 
Resolution  follows.  Please  not«  that  North 
Viet  Nam  is  one  of  the  more  than  20  na- 
tions named  In  1959  as  having  been  cap- 
tured and  enslaved  by  the  Communists  at 
that  time.  Others,  like  Cuba,  have  been 
snared  Into  the  Communist  corral  since. 

"Public  Law  86-90,  Providing  for  the  Des- 
ignation OF  THE  Third  Week  or  July  as 

Captive  Nations  Week' 
"Adopted  by  the  86th  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America  In  July,  1959 

"Whereas  the  greatness  of  the  United 
States  Is  In  large  part  attributable  to  Its 
having  been  able,  through  the  democratic 
process,  to  achieve  a  harmonious  national 
unity  of  Its  people,  even  though  they  stem 
from  the  most  diverse  of  racial,  religious, 
and  ethnic  backgrounds;  and 

"Whereas  this  harmonious  unlflcatlon  of 
the  diverse  elements  of  our  free  society  has 
led  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  pos- 
sess a  warm  understanding  and  sympathy 
for  the  aspirations  of  peoples  everywhere  and 
to  recognize  the  natural  interdependency  of 
the  peoples  and  nations  of  the  world;  and 

"Whereas  the  enslavement  of  a  substan- 
tial part  of  the  world's  population  by  Com- 
munist Imperialism  makes  a  mockery  of  the 
idea  of  peaceful  coexistence  between  na- 
tions and  constitutes  a  detriment  to  the 
natural  bonds  of  understanding  between  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  other  peo- 
ples; and 

"Whereas  since  1918  the  Imperialistic  and 
8iggressive  policies  of  Russian  communism 
have  resulted  in  the  creation  of  a  vast  em- 
pire which  poses  a  dire  threat  to  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States  and  of  all  the  free 
peoples  of  the  world:  and 

"Whereas  the  imperialistic  policies  of 
Communist  Russia  have  led,  through  direct 
and  Indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugation 
of  the  national  Independence  of  Poland, 
Hungary,  Lithuania,  Ukraine,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Latvia,  Estonia,  White  Ruthenla,  Ru- 
mania, East  Germany,  Bulgaria,  mainland 
China.  Armenia,  Azerbaijan,  Georgia,  North 
Korea,  Albania,  Idel-Ural,  Tibet,  Cossackia, 
Turkestan,  North  'Viet  Nam,  and  others;  and 

"Whereas  these  submerged  nations  look  to 
the  United  States,  as  the  citadel  of  human 
freedom,  for  leadership  In  bringing  about 
their  liberation  and  independence  and  in 
restoring  to  them  the  enjoyment  of  their 
Christian,  Jewish,  Moslem,  Buddhist,  or 
other  religious  freedoms,  and  of  their  Indi- 
vidual Uberiies;  and 

■'Whereas  It  Is  vital  to  the  national  se- 
curity of  the  United  States  that  the  desire 
for  liberty  and  independence  on  the  part  of 
the  peoples  of  these  conquered  nations  should 
be  steadfastly  kept  alive;  and 

"Whereas  the  desire  for  liberty  and  in- 
dependence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 


the  people  of  these  submerged  nations  con- 
stitutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  war  and  one 
of  the  best  hopes  fur  a  Just  and  lasting  peace; 
and 

"Whereas  it  is  fitting  that  we  clearly  mani- 
fest to  such  p>eoples  through  an  appropriate 
and  official  means  the  historic  fact  that  the 
f)eople  of  the  United  States  share  with  them 
their  (ispirailons  for  the  recovery  of  their 
freedom  and  Independence:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

'■Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
President  is  authorized  and  requested  to  Issue 
a  Proclamation  designating  the  third  week  of 
July,  1959,  as  "Captive  Nations  Week"  and 
inviting  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
observe  such  week  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities.  The  P>resldent  Is 
further  authorized  and  requested  to  Issue 
a  similar  proclamation  each  year  until  such 
time  as  freedom  and  Independence  shall  have 
been  achieved  for  all  the  captive  nations  of 
the  world." 

Later,  that  same  day  (July  17,  1959)  Pres- 
ident Elsenhower  Issued  the  first  annual 
Presidential  proclamation  called  for  by  the 
resolution.  He  repeated  the  Congressional 
denunciations  of  the  aggressions  of  Soviet 
Communism  and  designated  the  week  begin- 
ning July  19,  1959,  as  the  first  Captive  Na- 
tions Week.  He  urged  the  people  of  the  U.S. 
to  observe  such  week  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies: to  study  the  plight  of  the  Soviet 
dominated  nations  and  to  recommit  them- 
selves to  the  support  of  the  Just  aspirations 
of  the  peoples  of  those  captive  nations  for 
their  freedom  and  independence. 

It  may  or  may  not  have  been  mere  coin- 
cidence that  during  the  week  of  July  19  to 
July  26.  1959,  Vice  President  Nixon  was 
scheduled  to  make  his  famous  trip  to  Moscow 
for  a  "cultural  exchange"  with  the  redoubt- 
able "Butcher  of  Budapest. "  Niklta  Khrush- 
chev 

The  unexpected  news  of  the  Captive  Na- 
tions Resolution  and  the  Presidential  proc- 
lamation caught  Khrushchev  in.  of  all 
places.  Poland,  one  of  the  least  captivated 
of  all  the  Captive  Nations  where  the  frank 
and  revealing  resolution  pinched  his  badly 
exposed  nerve  of  tyranny  and  elicited  a  wild 
cry  of  pain. 

Khrushchev's  one-track  conspiratorial 
mind  now  read  but  one  thing  Into  the  coin- 
cidence of  Nixon's  trip  to  Moscow  and  the 
Captive  Nations  Resolution,  namely,  that 
the  U.S.  was  finally  determined  to  exnloit 
the  long  Ignored  Issue  of  liberation  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  which,  as  every  Commu- 
nist well  knows,  was  then,  as  It  still  is,  the 
Achilles  Heel  of  the  Red  conquest. 

Immediately  Khrushchev  screamed  an  out- 
raged protest  against  this  "direct  Interfer- 
ence in  the  Soviet  Union's  internal  affairs." 
If  you  please,  thereby  admitting  to  the  Poles 
and  to  the  entire  world  that  the  Captive  Na- 
tions Resolution  was  correct  In  Its  declara- 
tion that  the  Kremlin  had  actually  swallowed 
the  sovereign  Independence  of  all  the  nations 
named  In  the  resolution  and  that  the  one 
devlopment  Khrushchev  feared  more  than 
anything  else  was  the  possibility  of  violent 
and  painful  Soviet  indigestion. 

The  fact  that  Vice  President  Nixon  and 
his  official  coterie  of  "cultural  exchangers" 
were  blissfully  Innocent  of  any  such  sensible 
design  could  not  be  credited  by  such  a  dyed- 
in-the-wool  conspirator  as  Niklta  Khru- 
shchev, who  throughout  the  long  period  of 
bis  Kremlin  dictatorship  never  managed 
completely  to  plumb  the  great  depth  of  our 
ingenuous  naivete  In  dealing  with  his  de- 
structive designs  upon  America  and  the 
world. 

Khrushchev  knew  that  he  had  previously 
sent  Mlkoyan  and  Kozlov  to  the  United 
States  to  make  Communist  propaganda.  He 
as.-umed  therefore,  and  naturally,  that  Nixon 


was  coming  to  Moscow  to  make  propaganda 
for  freedom. 

What  really  shook  him  up  was  our  unprec- 
edented effrontery  In  timing  Nixon's  visit  to 
coincide  with  the  explosive  psychological 
depth-bomb  that  Khrushchev  saw  wrapped 
up  neatly  In  the  Captive  Nations  Resolution. 

Unfortunately,  Niklta  was  wrong  about  the 
purpose  of  Nixon's  visit,  and  during  his  fre- 
quently humiliating  Interchanges  with 
Khrushchev  In  Moscow,  Mr.  Nixon  finally 
convinced  the  tyrant  of  our  sincerity  by  In- 
viting Khrushchev  and  obtaining  his  consent 
to  visit  the  United  States  during  the  follow- 
ing September. 

For  the  oppressed  by  hopeful  Communist 
captives  throughout  the  world,  Khrushchev's 
warm  welcome  here  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  took  most  of  the  cream  from 
the  top  of  our  Captive  Nations  Resolution. 
Nevertheless,  the  unanimous  finding  of  fact 
by  Congress  that  the  murderous  Communist 
conquest  of  human  freedom  and  the  conse- 
quent "mockery  of  the  Idea  of  peaceful  co- 
existence" with  Communist  governments  was 
imdeniable  in  1959  and  remains  undeniable 
today. 

This  Is  why  this  upcoming  12th  Congres- 
slonally  directed  recurrence  of  our  Captive 
Nations  Week  observance  may  well  be  otir 
last  clear  chance  to  streng^en  the  enfeebled 
sinews  of  our  own  liberty  with  healing  in- 
jections of  truth  from  the  unanimous  unre- 
pealed 1959  resolution  of  Congress. 

For  we  must  remember  that  the  Captive 
Nations  Resolution  is  not  Just  a  gesture  of 
sympathy  for  the  one  billion  victims  of  the 
Communist  conquest.  The  resolution  Is  much 
more  than  that. 

This  1959  declaration  by  Congress  on  the 
menacing  wickedness  of  Communist  enslave- 
ment Is  the  logical,  appropriate  and  official 
application  of  the  unanimous  1776  declara- 
tion of  our  Continental  Congress  on  the  sub- 
ject of  God-given  human  liberty. 

The  validity  of  the  second — the  1959  decla- 
ration— sits  squarely  upon  the  authority  of 
the  first  one.  which  we  made  In  1776,  and 
without  this  moral  and  philosophical  valida- 
tion the  Captive  Nations  Resolution  would 
have  been  precisely  what  Khrushchev  said  It 
was,  namely,  a  gratuitous  Interference  in  the 
Soviet  Unlcn's  Internal  affairs. 

For  unless  the  power  of  earthly  govern- 
ments is  restrained  by  "the  laws  of  nature 
and  of  natures  God. "  as  otir  Declaration  of 
Independence  says  It  Is.  then  the  fate  of 
human  beings  everywhere  Is  up  for  grabs  by 
tvrants  under  "the  old  rule,  the  simple  plan, 
that  he  shall  rule  who  has  the  power  and  he 
shall  keep  who  can." 

Unfortunately,  during  the  eleven  years  that 
have  elapsed  since  It  was  passed,  our  Gov- 
ernment has  done  literally  less  thtm  nothing 
to  implement  the  Captive  Nations  Resolu- 
tion— the  boldest  profession  of  our  faith  In 
freedom  since  1776. 

The  reason  for  this  shameful  neglect  was 
the  Inunedlate.  continued  and  determined 
opposition  of  our  controlling  cult  of  prag- 
matic liberalism  to  all  manifestations  of  anti- 
Communism  in  general  and  to  Its  forthright 
documentation  in  the  Captive  Nations  Reso- 
lution In  particular. 

For  Instance,  the  Washington  Post  very 
promptly  (July  24.  1959)  called  the  Congres- 
sional resolution  and  the  President's  approval 
of  It  "a  bad  Idea."  "The  observance,  "  the 
Post  continued,  "bears  some  resemblance  to 
the  misleading  and  empty  'liberation'  policy 
enunciated  as  a  political  slogan  in  1952.  At 
some  point."  the  editorial  concluded,  "we 
are  going  to  have  to  deal  with  Mr.  Khrush- 
chev on  a  basis  of  equality." 

Unfortunately,  the  Post's  policy  for  faith 
in  Communists  rather  than  faltb  In  God  and 
God-given  freedom  has  consistently  and 
officially  prevailed.  And  so,  for  our  failure  to 
encourage  the  revolutionary  anti-commu- 
nist liberation  of  the  captive  people  of  North 


Viet  Nam  in  1959.  we  are  now  face  to  face 
with  the  pro-Communist  "liberation"  of  the 
United  States  by  the  outspoken  unrestrained 
advocates  of  obscenity,  murder,  arson,  and 
wholesale  universal  destruction. 

For  25  years  we  have  been  buying  otir  own 
temporary  security  by  prostituting  our  birth- 
right of  self-evident  truth  with  official  sanc- 
tions for  the  progressive  enslavement  of  other 
people.  Now  our  own  time  Is  running  out 
1984  threatens  to  move  in  ahead  of  1976.  Per- 
haps you  should  read  the  Captive  Nations 
Resolution  again  before  we  are  forced  to  Join 
the  club. 

The  Captive  Nations  Resolution  proves  that 
Soviet  Russia  started  our  unfortunate  war 
in  Viet  Nam  which  it  is  now  projecting  into 
the  United  States. 

Has  President  Nixon  forgotten  what  hap- 
pened to  Vice  President  Nixon  in  Moscow  In 
July,  1959? 

Why  does  our  State  Department  stUl  con- 
tinue to  ignore  the  hard  facts  about  Com- 
munist enslavement  and  the  one  true  form- 
ula for  world  peace  that  the  C^tlve  Nations 
Resolution  contains? 

Must  we  too  become  a  captive  nation? 

Thousands  of  key  people  need  to  reAd  this 
timely  q;>eech  by  Dean  Manlon.  Order  them  In 
quantities.  Send  them  to  your  stockholders, 
school  teachers,  public  officials,  state  and 
national,  or  direct  the  Manlon  Forum  to  mail 
them  for  you. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION  INFLA- 
TION-RECESSION 

(Mr.  BOGGS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite  the 
best  efforts  of  our  Republican  friends, 
the  inescapable  facts  presented  by  the 
latest  figures  on  unemploj-ment  and 
price  increases  canjiot  be  denied. 

A  clear  picture  of  this  administration's 
inflation-recession  can  be  obtained  by 
reading  the  financial  pages  of  any  news- 
paper. The  'Washington  Post  for  August 
5  is  an  excellent  example.  In  columns 
side  by  side  you  will  find  these  head- 
lines: "Jobless  Rate  at  6  Percent  in  24 
Cities"  and  in  the  next  column,  "Big 
Steel  Slates  Fall  Price  Boosts." 

There  you  have  it  in  a  nutshell:  Re- 
cession on  one  hsmd,  inflation  on  the 
other.  It  all  fits  in  with  the  pattern  of 
Republican  economics:  Eserything  that 
should  be  going  down  is  going  up;  every- 
thing that  should  be  going  up  is  going 
down. 

■With  the  national  jobless  rate  at  4.7 
percent  of  the  civihan  labor  force,  we  see 
this  rate  increasing  to  6  percent — the 
highest  in  5  years — m  24  key  cities.  Na- 
tionwide, we  had  a  total  of  4.7  million 
workers  listed  as  unemployed  at  the  end 
of  July — an  increase  of  1.8  million  since 
Mr.  Nixon  took  ofiBce. 

Meanwhile,  inflation  continues  as 
prices  steadily  rise.  United  States  Steel 
has  just  announced  new  price  increases 
for  tin  mill  products  to  go  into  effect 
October  1.  As  we  all  know,  one  price  in- 
crease calls  for  another — and  the  in- 
flationary spiral  goes  on,  in  the  midst  of 
a  nationwide  recession. 

On  top  of  ail  this,  we  are  daily  sub- 
jected to  phony  charges  about  this  Con- 
gress being  a  "spendthrift"  Congress. 
These  charges  were  the  topics  of  two 
excellent  columns:  One.  by  William  V. 
Shannon   in   the  New  York  Times  of 
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July  27,  aiid  the  otiier.  by  Clayton  Fnt- 
chey  in  the  Evening  Star  of  August  3.  I 
ain  inserting  them  in  the  Record  and 
commendaig  them  to  the  attention  of 
raj'  colleagues: 

CoNCBBSs    Takes    Lead    in    Economics    on 

Business 

(By  Clayton  Fritchey) 

In  one  respect,  at  least,  the  students  are 
more  wrong  than  right  about  the  business 
community.  Most  business  leaders  are  not.  as 
charged,  Vietnam  hawks.  But  the  students 
would  be  •right  on"  If  they  cited  business- 
men for  being  hawks  on  the  equ:Uly  ineffec- 
tive war  against  Inflation.  M:>3t  have  gone 
every  step  of  the  way  with  the  administra- 
tion m  this  hapless  operation. 

In  contrast,  some  of  the  most  prominent 
business  leaders  led  the  opposition  to  the 
Cambodian  escalation,  many  taking  rime  to 
come  to  Washington  to  lobby  in  person  on 
Capitol  Hill  against  the  Intervention.  Re- 
cently. In  a  follow-up,  100  executives  from  as 
many  national  corporations  flew  to  Washlng- 
:cu  to  support  the  McGovern-Hat  field 
amendment  to  end  the  war. 

Speiiklng  for  the  Corpor.ite  Executives 
Committee  for  Peace,  Paul  Woolard,  vice 
president  of  Revlon,  Inc  ,  said.  "The  best 
thing  we  can  do  for  our  economy  and  our 
country  Is  liquidate  this  war." 

Wheelock  Whitney,  the  head  of  a  large  In- 
vestment banking  firm,  added,  "The  true 
villain  Is  the  war  ...  It  imperils  our  whole 
way  of  life." 

A  new  Forttme  magazine  poll  of  executives 
of  the  300  largest  companies  shows  how 
widespread  the  anti-war  feeling  is  In  the 
business  world.  Only  26  percent  gave  Presi- 
dent Nixon  gocd  marks  on  Vietnam.  Con- 
versely, hov^ever,  It  showed  a  much  higher 
percentage  supporting  the  President's  eco- 
nomic piollcles  despite  the  reces^^ion. 

S?,  If  the  students  want  to  criticize  busl- 
ne^s,  they  ought  to  switch  their  complaint  to 
the  economic  front.  It  Is  simply  inexplicable 
that  business  leaders  have  n^t  offered  any 
organized  resistance  to  a  government  policy 
which.  In  the  name  of  fighting  Inflation,  has 
reduced  proflts.  cut  productivity,  put  people 
o\it  of  work,  and  squeezed  8200  billion  In 
value  out  of  the  stock  market^ — and  then, 
after  all  that,  has  not  reduced  Inflation. 

The  end  result  of  this  policy  Is  so  dismal 
that  the  administration,  even  without 
prodding  from  business,  is  beginning  to  back 
off  from  it  With  the  start  of  the  fall  congres- 
sional election  campaign  only  a  few  weeks 
away,  the  administration  haa  begun  a  propa- 
ganda drive  to  convince  the  public  that  the 
recession  has  ■bottomed  out."  a  vague  phrase 
Intended  to  suggest  that  the  worst  Is  over, 
or  nearly  over,  and  thlng.s  ought  to  begin 
picking  up. 

The  evidence  to  supptort  this  Is  flimsy,  at 
best,  and  even  adnilnlstratlon  spokesmen 
are  careful  to  say  that  there  will  probably 
be  more  unemployment  before  there  Is  less, 
that  inflation  will  continue,  and  that  no 
substantial  improvement  in  the  GNP  (Gross 
National  Product)  can  be  expected  before 
next  year. 

Soothing  words  from  Washington  may  help 
the  administration  In  the  coming  election, 
but  they  are  not  an  acceptable  answer  to  the 
country's  economic  plight.  It  is  Intolerable 
to  allow  the  economy  to  go  on  sagging  when 
It  ought  to  be  growing  at  the  rate  of  $50 
billion  a  year,  or  $100  billion,  allowing  for 
Inflation.  If  the  White  House  wont  act 
decisively.  Congress  otight  to  step  in. 

Fortunately,  it  already  has  to  some  extent. 
If  the  recession  is  really  bottoming  out.  some 
of  the  credit  should  go  to  Congress  for  con- 
tinuing to  supjxM-t,  over  administration  oppo- 
sition, various  domestic  programs  which  have 
the  effect  of  stabilizing  the  economy. 

"A  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  should  be 
given  by  Congress  to  Congress,"  says  Prof. 
Paul  Samuelson,  a  long-time  adviser  to  presi- 


dents and  former  head  of  the  American 
Economic  Association.  "If  Congress  had  not 
overcome  Nixon  administration  resistance  to 
Increased  Social  Security  benefits,  and  to 
government  p>ay  increases,  then  by  the  anal- 
ysis of  the  Department  of  Commerce  itself 
we  would  not  have  had  in  the  second  quarter 
a  razor  thin  rise  in  the  real  Gross  National 
Product." 

Nixon  has  frightened  some  of  the  legis- 
lators on  Capitol  Hill  by  his  campaign  against  • 
'big  spenders,"  but  if  c3ongresfi  has  any  doubt 
that  it  is  on  the  right  Uack  politically,  it 
need  only  look  at  the  latest  Gallup  poll, 
which  shows  that,  on  the  question  of  keep- 
ing the  United  States  prosperous,  the  vote 
is  44  to  29  against  the  President. 

Mr.   Nixon   on   Spending 
(By  William  V.   Skannon) 

As  both  a  politician  and  a  football  fan. 
President  Nixon  knows  that  an  aggressive 
offense  is  the  best  defense.  He  has  taken  the 
offensive  against  critics  of  his  economic  stra- 
tegy who  believe  that  with  high  prices,  high 
unemployment,  and  no  economic  growth, 
this  Adrninistration  has  managed  simulta- 
neously to  combine  several  of  the  worst  effects 
of  Inflation  and  deflation. 

In  a  statement  Issued  a  week  ago.  President 
Nixon  focu,ses  on  lnfl.it ion  and  warns  that 
prices  cannot  come  down  if  Congress  insists 
upon  appropriating  more  money  than  he 
requested  In  his  budget.  He  attacks  front- 
ally  the  argument  that  what  is  needed  is  a 
cut  In  defense  expenditures  and  a  change 
in  national  priorities.  Mr.  Nixon  asserts:  Let's 
set  the  record  straight.  We  have  changed 
our  national  priorities." 

In  support  of  his  assertion,  the  President 
points  out  that  for  the  first  time  in  twenty 
years,  his  budget  provides  more  spending 
for  human  resources  (41  percent)  than  for 
defense  i:37  p?rcent).  He  compares  his  budg- 
et in  this  regard  with  the  budget  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  in  1962  and  of  President  John- 
son In  1908.  ' 

These  comparisons  are  significant  because 
they  at  least  reveal  the  Administration's 
sensitivity  to  the  debate  over  national  prior- 
ities. Without  quibbling  over  these  compara- 
tive statistics,  two  important  qualifications 
have  to  be  made  with  regard  to  the  Kennedy 
budget  of  1962.  First,  since  Congress  had  not 
acted  upon  a  long  list  of  President  Kennedy's 
educational  and  social  welfare  proposals,  it 
was  obviously  not  possible  to  spend  money  on 
programs  that  had  not  yet  been  approved. 
Secondly,  the  nation's  economic  performance 
in  1962  was  decidedly  unsatisfactory.  The 
gross  national  prcxluct  was  rising  but  un- 
employment was  even  higher  than  it  is  now. 
That  Is  why  President  Kennedy  eventually 
proposed  a  major  tax  cut  the  following  year. 

JOHNSON'S     RECORD 

The  comparison  with  President  Johnson's 
record  in  1968  is  also  instructive  in  a  way 
In  which  Mr.  Nixon  did  not  intend.  By  then. 
Congress  had  approved  the  far-reaching  so- 
cial program  which  the  Kennedy  Administra- 
tion had  sought,  as  well  as  others  formulated 
by  Mr.  Johnson.  By  then  also,  the  economy 
had  benefited  for  four  years  from  the  stimu- 
lating effect  of  the  tax  reduction  which 
President  Kennedy  requested.  Because  of  the 
enormous  growth  of  the  economy  in  the 
Kennedy-Johnson  years.  President  Johnson 
could  fight  a  sizable  war  in  Vietnam  and  yet 
devote  a  smaller  percentage  of  the  national 
budget  to  defense  than  Mr.  Kennedy  had  six 
years  earlier. 

THE  EISENHOVNER  YEARS 

Both  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  Adminis- 
trations made  errors  in  managing  the  eco- 
nomy, but  by  correctly  concentrating  on 
economic  expansion,  they  helped  bring  about 
real  increases  in  living  standards  and  In 
education  and  welfare  programs.  The  El- 
senhower Administration,  preoccupied  with 
the  perils  of  Inflation,  especially  during  its 


second  term,  achieved  a  dismal  record  of 
slow  growth  and  two  recessions  in  Us  last 
fotir  years. 

Pre.Udent  Johnson  and  the  Democratlc- 
cor.uoUed  Congress  of  1967-68  share  the 
blame  for  inducing  inflation  by  fightinj  a 
war  without  promptly  imposing  sharply 
higher  taxes.  Although  President  NUon  now 
talks  of  facing  "hard  figures"  and  possible 
'painful  measures,''  his  statement  shows  no 
evidence  that  he  Is  any  more  willing  than 
his  predecessor  to  choose  either  of  the  two 
grim  options — to  end  the  war  or  to  run  a 
war  economy. 

Vietnam  and  the  Inflated  military  budget 
are  the  true  breeders  of  inflation,  not  only 
In  direct  budgetary  costs  but  in  the  even 
larger  Invisible  costs  of  diverted  manpower 
and  wasted  resources.  Nigging  cuts  in  social 
programs  cannot  reach  the  source  of  the 
economy's  troubles,  Indeed,  with  the  popula- 
tion steadily  growing  and  unmet  urban 
needs  accumulating,  the  nation  has  to  have 
more  schools,  more  hospitals,  more  housing 
and  more  people  to  man  the  social  services. 
These  requirements  grow  as  Inexorably  as 
Interest   on   the  national  debt. 

To  attack  Congress  for  spending  money  on 
schools  and  hospitals  n.ay  be  good  politics 
if  the  President  is  only  concerned  with  shift- 
ing the  blame  for  inflation.  But  If  he  Is 
interested  in  raising  real  living  standards 
and  reducing  the  scanualous  level  of  un- 
employment, he  will  Join  Congress  In  approv- 
ing higher  social  expenditures.  If  he  Is  in- 
terested in  reducing  inflation,  he  will  do  so 
by  stopping  the  wax  In  Vietnam  and  mate-' 
rially  cutting  bacK  on  military  programs. 
Wars  and  stable  prices  do  no:  go  together. 
Not  evep  the  most  adept  economic  Juggling 
or  facile  rhetoric  can  conceal  that  funda- 
mental incompatibility. 


THE  AMERICAN  CHALLENGE 

<Mr.  BOGGS  ajked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.  > 

^r.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  la.st  Thurs- 
day the  Joint  Economic  Subcommittee 
on  Foreign  Economic  Policy,  of  which  I 
am  chairman,  was  privileged  to  hear 
testimony  from  a  distinguished  Euro- 
pean, Mr.  Jean  Jacques  Servan-Schrei- 
ber. 

Mr.  Servan-Schreiber  i.s  the  publisher 
of  the  French  newsweekly.  L'Express;  a 
newly  elected  member  of  the  French  Na- 
tional Assembly,  and  author  of  "The 
American  Challenge,"  an  excellent  book 
which  I  can  recommend  highly, 

Mr,  Servan-Schreibers  remarks  before 
'our  subcommittee  were  reprinted  last 
Sunday  in  the  Wasliington  Post,  His 
visit  to  this  country  and  views  in  general 
are  aiso  me  topic  of  a  column  by  Hobart 
Rowen  in  today's  Washington  Post. 

I  am  including  them  in  the  Record  for 
the  benefit  of  my  colleagues : 

Looking  Past  Otm  Goof  in  Vietnam 
(By   Jean  Jacques  Servan-Schrelber) 

Economics  and  politics  have  become  so 
iuterwlned  that  one  cannot  be  considered 
without  the  other.  Thirteen  years  ago  I  wTOte 
a  book.  "Lieutenant  in  Algeria."  recounting 
a  tragic  drama  in  whose  grip  my  country 
experienced  a  foretaste  of  human  degrada- 
tion, economic  bankruptcy  and  the  ominous 
stirrings  of  military  power. 

With  due  respect,  but  also  with  friendly 
concern,  we  cannot  be  Indifferent  to  your 
predicament  in  Vietnam.  If  this  great  repub- 
lic were  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  kind  of 
national  crisis  that  overcame  France  in  May 
of  1958,  the  consequences  for  Europe  and  the 
world    would    be    incalculable.    They    would 
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spell  disaster  for  our  own  economies  and  for 
our  security. 

The  end  of  the  war  in  Indochina  and  then, 
at  tremendous  national  cost,  the  end  of  the 
war  in  Algeria,  reopened  our  road  to  salva- 
tion. We  have  learned  the  futility  of  at- 
tempts, by  n  country  like  mine  or  yours,  to 
Impose  our  own  ideals  on  other  continents. 

For  those  of  us  who  love  America,  who 
remember  how  generously  you  participated 
In  our  rescue  and  reconstruction.  It  is  pain- 
ful to  see  this  country  tear  at  the  fabric  of 
Its  social  life.  No  matter  how  st«rnly  we 
criticize  your  actions  and  illusions  in  Indo- 
china, we  instinctively  know  that  the  United 
States  has,  within  the  moral  fiber  of  its  peo- 
ple and  its  youth,  the  means  to  cure  this 
cancer. 

NO    MERE    TANTRUM 

Vietnam  Is  an  aberration.  What  must  mo- 
bilize our  energy  and  Ingenuity  is  the  need 
to  preserve  and  reform  the  Industrial  society 
In  which  we  live.  Only  if  we  dare  to  make 
this  reform  sufflclently  profound  and  rapid 
will  we  save  our  peoples  from  all-consuming 
anarchy. 

The  growing  rebellion  against  certain  fea- 
tures of  the  new  industrial  state  is  deeply 
rooted  and  potentially  violent.  Those  who 
dismiss  It  as  an  ill-humored  tantrum  of 
youth  are  beln'2  naive.  From  the  radicalism 
of  the  young  stems  a  deeply  felt  conviction 
that  a  system  which  allows  the  excesses  of 
economic  competition  to  ride  herd  over  social 
life  is  ba.sically  Immoral. 

Herein  lie  the  roots  of  rebellion,  roots 
which  cannot  be  eradicated  by  the  elders  in 
a  fit  of  blind  rage.  Those  who  run  the  great 
multinational  corporations  know  the  sincer- 
ity of  their  children's  concern.  They  get  it  at 
the  breakfast  table  every  morning. 

Yet   it   is   clear  that  the  modern   market 
economy,  with  its  freedom  of  private  Inltia- 
^  tive  and  the  bracing  energy  of  competition, 

3  Is  a  powerful  tool  for  material  progress.  This 

X  tool  must  be  at  the  service  of  society.  Man 

cannot,  after  centuries  of  poverty  and  servl- 
ttide,  be  allowed  to  sink  back  to  the  status  of 
a  mere  object,  a  cog  in  an  aimless  machine  of 
production. 

This  quest  for  human  dignity  In  our  con- 
temporary economy  is  not  a  Utopia.  It  is  the 
essential  role  of  politics.  Reform  without 
revolution  Is  possible;  and  It  is  the  duty  of 
our  generation.  In  Europe  and  In  America, 
to  bring  it  about. 

Like  church  and  state,  economic  and  politi- 
cal power  must  be  separated  as  much  as  pos- 
sible if  each  Is  to  fulfill  its  mission.  The  best 
Judges  in  matters  of  investment  and  profit- 
ability are  generally  the  entrepreneurs,  not 
the  state.  Public  ownership  of  means  of  pro- 
duction has  been  irrevocably  discredited  by 
the  experience  of  the  Communist  Ea.=t. 

Private  industry  must  be  allowed  to  per- 
form to  the  full  its  function  as  a  factor  of 
material  progress.  Politics  has  another  and 
more  crucial  role:  to  consecrate  Itself  to  the 
service  of  man — the  worker — rather  than  to 
the  efficiency  of  production — the  corpora- 
tion. 

THE    LOVE    OF    MONET 

The  ferociousness  of  competition  among 
business  enterprises  Is  a  locomotive  of  in- 
novation, development  and  enrichment.  It 
must  be  given  full  play.  But  the  main  goal  of 
politics  Is  to  prevent  this  ferociousness  from 
hurting  man  himself. 

If  those  who  lord  over  Industry  are  also 
to  be  those  who  by  their  Infiuence  dictate 
the  direction  of  political  life,  then  we  ■will  in- 
escapably fall  Into  the  most  bitter  and  dan- 
gerous social  upheavals.  The  separation  of 
economic  and  political  power  Is,  therefore,  a 
primary  task  for  the  future. 

The  great  British  economist  John  Maynard 
Keynes  wTOte  In  the  '305  that  "the  essence  of 
capitalism  is  the  preponderance  of  the  role 
of  money  In  society,  and  the  love  of  money  by 
the  Individual."  It  Is  this  that  we  must  ex- 


tirpate from  our  social  system  with  human 
geiiero:-ity  and  solidarity.  This  reformist 
objective  is  a  worthy  and  urgent  mission  for 
the  '70s. 

The  intensified  conduct  of  business  across 
national  borders  has  augmented  the  benefits 
and  the  miseries  of  the  capitalist  system.  The 
development  of  corporate  activity  on  a  global 
scale  by  firms  such  as  IBM,  Ford.  Siemens, 
Fiat,  Phillips  and  Lafoarge  make  for  more  ef- 
ficient productivity  and  a  wholesome  cross- 
fertilization  of  intelligence,  ulent  and  cre- 
ativity. Consequently  it  Is  a  force  for  social 
well-being.  But  because  of  the  worldwide 
empires  which  they  are  carving  out  for  them- 
selves, the  multinational  corporations  are 
also  able  to  create  a  new  Jungle. 

Widely  spread  out  In  their  component  parts 
and  commanded  from  geographically  remote 
bases,  they  account  to  no  single  national  au- 
thority. And  since  international  law  is  feeble, 
or  nonexistent,  they  are  free  of  international 
authority  as  well.  Fraudulent  or  undisci- 
plined organizations,  often  operating  with 
funds  invested  by  unsuspecting  people  of 
modest  means,  enjoy  far-ranging  immunity 
from  any  meaningful  form  of  regulation  or 
supervision,  unless  you  consider  Panama  or 
Liechtenstein   acceptable  legal   systems. 

Profit -making  activities  which  draw  un- 
due advantage  from  lax  havens,  holding 
company  privileges,  the  weaknesses  and  con- 
tradictions of  international  tax  enforcement 
and  other  loopholes  without  any  redeeming 
economic  function,  rob  society  of  much  of  the 
material  abundance  created  by  the  market 
economy  and  V.:e  dyna.nism  of  legitimate 
multinational  business.  That  portion  of  the 
available  wealth  which  should  go  into  col- 
lective Investment  for  the  benefit  of  all 
(health,  education,  housing,  transportation, 
etc.)  is  t(X)  often  diverted  into  hands  where 
it  Is  not  needed  and  where  it  does  not 
belong. 

THE   AMERICAN    "PRESENCE" 

Som.e  of  us  see  models  in  the  institutions 
which  you  developed  during  the  momentous 
days  of  the  'New  Deal":  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission,  for  example  But  we 
are  also  afraid  of  the  awesome  size  and  vigor 
of  your  business  Institutions,  and  we  must 
take  steps  in  our  own  defense. 

Consider  the  fact  that  the  real  value  of 
American  Investments  in  the  European  Com- 
mon Market  currently  stands  at  close  to  S40 
billion.  American  subsidiaries  control  95  per 
cent  of  the  total  production  of  Integrated 
circuits,  80  per  cent  of  electronic  calculators 
and  30  per  cent  of  automobiles. 

Because  the  process  of  integration  on  the 
Continent  is  so  slow,  and  so  heavily  ob- 
structed by  nationalistic  considerations  imy 
own  country  being  a  principal  offender),  it 
is  difficult  to  develop  a  coordinated  policy 
vis-a-vis  the  multinational  corporation.  The 
European  countries  vie  with  each  other  for 
a  larger  share  of  these  Investments,  occa- 
sionally offering  generous  subsidies  and  tax 
concessions.  When  General  Motors  was  denied 
the  privilege  to  build  a  plant  in  Alsace,  it 
was  Immediately  welcomed  across  the  border, 
to  use  German  workers  and  supply  the 
French  market  under  the  preferred  tariff 
structure  of  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity. 

Our  capital  markets  are  also  dominated  by 
American-controlled  institutions.  Indeed, 
the  banking  centers  of  London,  Frankfurt 
and  Zurich  seem  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  the 
mighty,  and  occasionally  not  so  mighty. 
Eurodollar.  And  it  Is  an  extraordinary 
paradox  that  the  savings  of  Europeans 
are  used  to  finance  the  acquisition  of  local 
industries  by  U.S.  companies. 

In  1959,  for  example.  American  borrowings 
In  Europe  stood  around  $500  million:  in  1967. 
they  reached  $2.6  bUUon.  During  the  same 
period,  the  proportion  of  U.S. -generated 
funds  to  finance  investments  In  Europe  fell 
from  25  per  cent  to  16  per  cent. 

I   mean   to   be   neither   nationalistic   nor 


chauvinistic  in  pointing  out  the  drama  of 
this  situation  and  the  patterns  which  it  an- 
nounces for  the  future.  American  invest- 
ments are  welcomed  in  Europe.  They  stimu- 
late the  efficiency  and  energy  of  our  own 
economies.  But  we  cannot  help  being  dis- 
turbed by  the  form  of  the  invasion  in  certain 
sectors. 

Our  industries  are  still  too  unsophisticated 
to  stand  up  against  the  multinational  Amer- 
ican giants  in  face-to-face  competition.  This 
is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  European 
companies  which  venture  into  the  US  mar- 
ket with  operating  subsidiaries  are  hardly 
able  to  hold  their  heads  above  water 

Penetration  into  a  foreign  country,  which 
is  a  natural  by-product  of  the  multinational 
phenomenon,  cannot  go  without  a  commen- 
surate sense  of  social  responsibility.  The 
muUinatlonal  corporations  must  show 
greater  sensitivity  than  they  have  to  condi- 
tions prevailing  in  the  host  country.  What  is 
good  for  General  Motors  may  be  good  for 
America,  but  not  necessarily  for  Belgium  or 
Holland. 

A    TENDEB    SWORD 

Happily,  the  world  is  no  longer  as  polarized 
as  It  used  to  be  Strong  centrifugal  forces 
are  at  work  both  in  the  East  and  in  the 
West.  Russia,  no  less  than  America,  is  learn- 
ing the  limitations  of  military  might  and 
developing  dangerous  internal  cracks.  The 
empire  over  which  it  presides  is  discovering 
the  inevitable  link  between  economic  prog- 
ress and  htiman  freedom.  This  Is  the  tender 
sword  which  will  open  the  East. 

In  the  last  few  years,  the  Eastern  coun- 
tries have  given  evidence  of  their  desire  to 
become  integrated  into  the  world  economy. 
Communist  planners  are  groping  for  new 
techniques  to  improve  the  competitive  posi- 
tion of  their  economies  and  the  standard  of 
living  of  their  people. 

Under  these  new  conditions,  international 
cooperation  becomes  imperative.  If  the  East- 
ern countries  wish  to  participate  In  the  feast 
of  industrial  development,  they  can  no 
longer  afford  the  luxury  of  splendid  isolation 
and  the  suppression  of  creative  freedom. 
This  process  must  be  helped  along,  for  it 
can  help  to  reopen  the  East 

As  Europeans,  we  view  the  East  in  the 
light  of  the  economic  and  cultural  indivisi- 
bility of  the  Continent  rather  than  Its  Ideo- 
logical cleavage.  While  the  longing  for  civil 
and  intellectual  liberties  in  the  Communist 
societies  still  remains  unfulfilled,  a  mani- 
festation of  national  identity  and  a  rejection 
of  the  dogmas  of  the  past  is  clearly  in  evi- 
dence. Indeed,  the  Gnullist  notion  of  "Europe 
des  Patrles"  has  touched  a  more  responsive 
nerve  in  the  Eastern  than  in  the  Western 
part  of  the  Continent. 

MUTUAL    HELPFULNESS 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  clear  that  in  the 
'70s  Europe  will  have  a  much  more  Impor- 
tant economic  and  moral  role  to  play  than 
in  the  two  previous  decades — a  very  special 
role,  since  our  old  Continent,  at  least  that 
part  of  It  which  lies  to  the  West,  no  longer 
aspires  to  the  dream  of  world  empire.  It  has 
learned  from  bitter  experience  that  mUiiary 
conquest  brings  no  rewards.  Within  this 
experience  lies  a  lesson  which  can  help  you. 

A  major  task  at  the  other  end  of  the 
Atlantic  is  the  construction  of  a  federalized 
Europe,  one  which  is  larger,  more  self-suS- 
cient,  socially  more  Just  and  democratically 
more  compatible.  In  this  you  can  help  us. 

Priority  must  be  given  to  East-West  rec- 
onciliation, the  road  toward  which  objec- 
tive passes  through  active  coexistence,  eco- 
nomic and  industrial  cooperation  and 
broader  exchange  of  products,  ideas  and  men. 
This  is  an  enterprise  which  we  shall  tackle 
together. 

By  far  the  greatest  challenge  is  the  pas- 
sion of  youth,  admirable  in  its  motivation, 
dangerous  in  Its  frustration.  The  quest  of 
the  young  for  dignity,  sincerity  and  truth 
in  our  generation  Is  one  of  the  two  great 
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sources  of  human  energy.  The  other  source 
Is  Industry. 

Both  are  highly  progressive  and  hberatlng 
forces  If  we  allow  them  to  remain  as  they 
are  today  on  a  collision  course,  the  future 
wnll  be  dark.  If  we  forge  their  alliance  by 
reform,  then  we  will  have  met  the  challenge 
of  our  generation. 

DOLUkRS     DOMINANCE     HELPS     UNIFY     ElTROPE 

(By  Hobart  Rowen) 
Jean  Jacques  Servan-Schrelber.  the  dy- 
namic Frenchman  who  aspires  to  lead  Prance 
one  day,  talked  earnestly  on  his  recent  visit 
here  of  a  federalized  Europe.  Based  on  an 
enlarged  Common  Market  of  10  or  12  coun- 
tries he  says.  It  could  happen  In  live  years. 
Not  all  European  politicians  may  be  as 
sanguine  as  Servan-Schrelber,  but  there  are 
Important  trends  In  that  direction,  not  the 
least  of  which  Is  a  yearning  for  a  common 
currency  in  Europe  that  would  rival  the 
monopoly  now  held  by  the  U.S.  dollar  In  In- 
ternational transactions. 

Europeans  historically  have  resisted  the 
Idea  of  a  monetary  •union."  on  the  theory 
that  a  common  currency  would  mean  the 
surrender  of  national  monetary  sovereignty. 

But  the  establishment  of  the  Common 
Market,  and  Its  success  over  the  years.  Is 
beginning  to  erode  many  of  the  fears.  The 
West  Germans,  perhaps,  have  been  the  lead- 
ers In  a  drive  for  European  unity  and  the 
diminution  of  nationalism.  And  with  de 
Gaulle  removed  as  the  dominant  voice  In 
French  politics,  there  is  a  better  chance  that 
France  will  think  along  the  same  lines. 

Prof.  Robert  Trlffln  points  out  In  an  arti- 
cle in  the  current  Morgan  Guaranty  Bank 
letter— In  which  he  speaks  favorably  of  the 
common  currency  idea — that  the  notion  of 
Integration  "Is  now  being  accelerated  by  the 
feeling  that  it  may  offer  the  only  practicable 
way  to  regain  monetary  sovereignty  already 
lost  to  the  United  SUtes." 

Europe,  however.  Is  probably  not  ready  for 
a  real  common  currency:  It  Is  not  prepared 
yet  for  total  political  integration,  a  common 
defense,  and  a  unified  budget  for  all  of 
Europe.  The  most  that  might  be  accom- 
plished Is  a  sort  of  weak  Federal  Reserve 
System,  with  one  central  bank  set  up  for 
the  EEC.  and  "regional"  banks  set  up  In 
the  various  countries  Issuing  their  own  local 
currency  as  legal  tender. 

No  major  European  country  Is  likely  soon 
to  abandon  a  fixed  exchange  rate  with  the 
U.S.  dollar,  or  to  stop  holding  dollars  In  Its 
reserves.  But  even  a  limited  central  bank 
Idea  would  be  a  symbolic  gesture  of  under- 
lying fears  about  the  dollar  and  of  American 
economic  power. 

Most  Americans  are  not  aware  of  the  de- 
gree of  bitterness  that  exists  In  European 
banking  and  financial  circles  over  the  domi- 
nance of  the  U.S.  dollar.  It  Is  not  simply  a 
French  phenomenon,  although  national 
pride  may  be  wounded  more  easily  in  Paris 
than  elsewhere 

The  way  Europe  looks  at  the  situation. 
Uncle  Sam  runs  a  nearly  continuous  balance 
of  payments  deficit;  and  to  finance  that  defi- 
cit, European  countries  that  trade  with  us 
must  hold  Increasing  amotints  of  dollars  In 
their  official  reserves. 

The  dollar,  Servan-Schrelber  Insisted  In 
his  "Defl  Amertcaln"  (The  American  Chal- 
lenge) Is  a  menace:  It  enables  American  cor- 
porations to  "Invade"  foreign  countries  and 
dominate  their  economies. 

This  Is,  to  be  sure,  an  oversimplification. 
Judd  Polk,  of  the  United  States  Council  of 
the  International  Chamber  of  Commerce,  re- 
cently made  a  good  case  for  the  multina- 
tional company  feared  by  the  Servan-Sohrel- 
bers  abroad,  and  narrow-minded  labor  un- 
ions here. 

Polk  said  that  the  International  company  is 
not  a  new  phenomenon,  but  (In  its  growth) 
a  reflection  of  the  Internationalization  of 
production : 


"The  state  of  Industrial  technology— and 
very  much  including  instantaneous  world 
electronic  communication  and  computers — 
has  created  the  situation  In  which  for  the 
first  time  men  have  been  In  a  position  to 
treat  the  world  Itself  as  the  basic  economic 
unit  In  pursuing  that  core  economic  prob- 
lem: making  the  best  use  of  its  resources." 

What  it  gets  down  to.  of  course.  Is  that  the 
Europeans  feel  that  they  are  entitled  to  a 
bigger  say  In  deciding  how  to  make  "the 
best  use"  of  world  resources.  The  multina- 
tional companies  operating  In  Europe  may 
draw  on  European  raw  materials,  power, 
men.  and  even  management.  But  the  basic 
corporate  poUcy-declslons  are  likely  to  be 
made  in  New  York — thafs  the  Irritant. 

Would  a  common  currency  help?  For 
technical  reasons,  it  probably  would  help 
European  nations  fight  on  a  collective  basis 
the  impact  of  U.S.  balance  of  payments  defi- 
cits that  they  feel  unable  to  cope  with  Indl- 
\'ldually. 

But  whether  a  common  currency  would 
make  for  stronger  corporations  based  outside 
of  the  United  States  Is  debatable.  Fortune's 
listing  of  the  200  largest  such  Industrial 
combines  shows  that  despite  rapid  growth 
(especially  In  Japan)  the  foreign  companies 
have  a  long  way  to  go. 

It  Is  really  difficult  to  counter  Polk's  argu- 
ment that  we  had  better  get  used  to  think- 
ing of  the  world  as  one  economic  unit, 
rather  than  separate  areas  of  big  power  In- 
fiuenc* — w^hether  that  Influence  be  Ameri- 
can, Russian,  Japanese,  or  European.  This 
truth  necessiutes  putting  aside  the  xeno- 
phobia that  still  dominates  many  govern- 
ments. 

In  a  new  book  ("The  European  Chal- 
lenge") by  Louis  Armand  and  Michael  Dran- 
court  to  be  published  later  this  month  two 
prominent  Europeans  argue  that  "Europe  Is 
no  longer  Europe  but  Just  a  piece  of  the 
world." 

Armand  and  Drancourt  suggest,  like  Polk, 
that  the  big  forward  steps  In  communica- 
tions and  technology,  most  of  them  originat- 
ing In  this  country,  force  a  change  In  the 
way  bvjslness  and  society  can  be  organized. 
The  goal  for  Europe,  they  suggest  pragmati- 
cally, is  to  use  the  fruits  of  technology  wher- 
ever they  originate. 

"Whether  the  subject  be  trade,  or  travel, 
or  nuclear  attack,"  say  Armand  and  Dran- 
court, "the  whole  planet  is  now  the  fJame  of 
reference." 


A    TRIBUTE    TO    RAZOR    SMITH 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  year  ago 
my  best  and  oldest  friend.  Razor  Smith, 
of  Camp  Hill,  Ala.,  died.  His  name  was 
Horace  but  since  he  was  always  thin  as 
a  rail  from  boyhood,  we  called  him  "Ra- 
zor." When  I  came  fresh  from  the  coun- 
try to  Camp  Hill,  at  10  years  of  age,  and 
entered  the  fifth  grade,  I  met  this  boy 
and  I  liked  him  and  he  seemed  to  like 
me,  although  he  was  somewhat  older 
than  I  and  he  was  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent boys  ln,ajJ»S^  I  met  him  one  morn- 
ing soon  afterour  acquaintance  at  the 
overhead  bridge.  He  got  off  of  his  pretty, 
blue  bicycle  and  stopped  to  talk  to  me. 
I  looked  with  envious  eyes  upon  his  bi- 
cycle and  asked  if  I  could  ride  it.  He 
smiled  and  asked  me  if  I  knew  how  to 
ride  a  bicycle.  With  assurance  I  told  him 
yes.  He  let  me  get  on  it  on  the  crest  of 
the  bridge.  I  lasted  to  one  end  of  the 
bridge,  a  few  yards  away  and  fell 
sprawling  with  his  pretty  bicycle  on  top 


of  me.  I  had  never  ridden  a  bicycle  be- 
fore. He  laughed  heartily  and  said  that 
was  all  right.  This  episode  was  the  begin- 
ning of  a  friendship  as  dear  and  close 
as  boy  and  boy  and  man  and  man  can 
have.  As  boys  we  played  and  vorked 
and  fought  side  by  side.  Throui;h  our 
years  of  manhood  that  friendship  ripened 
and  bound  us  together  "like  hoops  of 
steel." 

When  I  was  nominated  to  the  U.S. 
Senate  in  1936  it  was  he  who  arranged  a 
celebration  in  Camp  Hill,  Ala.,  where  I 
grew  up.  It  was  "Claude  Pepper  Day" 
and  he  fathered  it  and  he  was  proud  that 
his  friend  had  become  U.S.  Senator. 
When  my  father  died  he  took  a  collec- 
tion of  funds  from  the  merchants  of 
Camp  Hill,  where  my  father  was  once 
chief  of  police,  to  send  flowers.  He  had  a 
monument  erected  over  the  grave  of  my 
deceased  httle  sister  for  me.  He  was  a 
one-man  public  relations  army  for  me. 
Wherever  he  went  he  had  to  tell  them 
about  his  friend,  CHaude  Pepper.  He  had 
me  back  to  Camp  Hill  to  deliver  a  com- 
mencement address  to  the  graduating 
class  of  the  Camp  Hill  High  School 
which  he  and  I  attended  and  he  arranged 
for  a  reunion  of  my  high  school  class. 
He  always  remembered  my  birthday  and 
I  his  and  we  constantly  corresponded. 
When  he  passed  away  he  had  a  birth- 
day congratulation  from  me  which  he 
was  never  able  to  see. 

When  I  became  a  Senator  I  took  him 
on  trips  and  to  Democratic  national  con- 
ventions. Whenever  I  could  I  went  to 
Camp  Hill  to  visit  him  and  we  would 
talk  about  old  times — times  when  youth- 
ful dreams  stirred  our  hearts  and  we 
would  sit  on  the  wall  outside  his  father's 
home  in  the  moonlight  and  let  our  imag- 
ination lift  us  into  the  days  and  the  great 
world  of  the  future  and  revel  over  what 
we  might  do  and  be  in  that  romantic 
era. 

Razor  was  a  great  athlete,  a  great 
leader  of  boys  in  the  little  league  or  in 
professional  baseball.  He  had  no  fear  on 
the  playing  field,  as  a  soldier  or  in  the 
battles  of  life  or,  indeed,  at  last  in  the 
face  of  death.  As  he  lay  near  the  end 
and  aware  of  it,  he  said  "I  am  not  afraid. 
The  Lord  and  I  have  an  understanding." 

When  Razor,  the  best  friend  of  my 
youth,  went  away  he  left  a  deep  loneli- 
ness in  my  heart  for  he  was  taking  with 
him  so  much  of  the  past  and  so  much 
of  me.  The  world  can  never  be  quite  the 
same  again  without  Razor.  Yet,  Razor 
will  always  be  in  my  memory  and  my 
heart.  When  such  a  friend  passes  one 
understands  how  rich  he  Is  to  have  one 
real  friend.  Razor  never  attained  much 
of  the  world's  goods  nor  acquired  fame 
or  impressive  title  but  I  have  never 
known  a  greater  man  than  Razor.  He 
had  the  stuff  of  greatness  in  him. 

I  think  of  Razor  as  I  read  the  lines 
translated  by  Arthur  W.  Ryder  from  the 
Sanskrit  entitled  "True  Friendship": 

TRUB     FRIENDSHn* 

'Tls  hard  to  find  In  life 

A  friend,  a  bow,  a  wife. 

Strong,  supple  to  endure. 

In  stock  and  sinew  pure. 

In  time  of  danger  sure. 

False  friends  are  common.  Tes,  but  where 

True  nature  links  a  friendly  pair. 

The  blessing  Is  as  rich  as  rare. 
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To  bitter  ends 

You  trust  true  friends, 

Not  wife  nor  mother. 

Not  son  nor  brother. 

No  long  experience  alloys 

True  friendship's  sweet  and  supple  Joys; 

No  evil  men  can  steal  the  treasure; 

"Tls  de,\th,  death  only,  sets  a  measure. 

May  there  be  his  like  again. 

A  beautiful  and  deserving  tribute  was 
paid  to  Razor  at  his  funeral  by  Dr.  Bu- 
ford  M.  McElroy,  Sr.,  who  was  Razor's 
minister  at  the  time.  He  caught  the  spirit 
of  Razor  in  his  movingly  eloquent  words. 
I  ask,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Dr.  McElroy's 
fimeral  tribute  to  Razor  appear  follow- 
ing my  remarks  in  the  Record. 

The  tribute  follows: 
A   Tribute   to   Mb.   W.   H.   "Razob"   Smith, 
August  7.  1969 

On  one  occasion  Jesus  said,  "He  that  would 
be  great  among  you,  let  him  be  your  ser- 
vant." We  are  gathered  here  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  one  whose  service  has  enriched 
this  community  and  this  church  across  the 
years. 

There  are  many  fine  things  we  could  say 
about  Mr.  Smith— he  possessed  a  radiant 
smile  and  a  quick  wit;  he  was  a  gentle,  un- 
affected man  who  loved  people  without  cal- 
culating the  cost:  he  gave  to  others  from  a 
heart  which  overflowed  with  generosity;  His 
life  was  committed  to  the  Lord  he  loved  and 
the  God  he  served. 

No  greater  comfort  can  come  In  the  hour 
of  death  than  the  knowledge  that  here  rests 
a  good  and  godly  man. 

The  worth  of  this  man's  life  can  be  stated 
simply — he  Invested  In  people.  He  loved  and 
served  others  as  a  devoted  husband,  an 
unfailing  friend,  a  faithful  churchman. 

Mr.  Smith  was  flrst  of  all  a  devoted  hus- 
band who  with  his  wife  established  a  Chris- 
tian home.  In  this  day  many  are  whisper- 
ing that  all  dignity  has  gone  out  of  life.  This 
statement  holds  no  truth  unless  dignity  has 
gone  out  of  our  homes.  Mr.  Smith  has 
rendered  us  a  great  service.  In  the  latter 
years  of  his  life,  his  home  offered  an  in- 
spired example  for  those  who  hope  to  found 
their  domestic  relationships  on  the  Chris- 
tian principles  of  love  and  faith. 

The  pastoral  visits  I  made  with  Mr  Smith 
were  always  a  pleasant  pastime.  At  73  he 
was  a  young  man  at  heart,  full  of  life  and 
laughter.  Mr.  Smith  was  a  man  who  never 
met  a  stranger.  His  winsome  smile  and  gra- 
cious manner  won  him  many  friends  but  he 
had  a  special  relationship  with  children  and 
young  people.  A  n^  tugged  at  the  corners 
of  his  mouth  ana  laughter  danced  In  his 
eyes  eis  he  reminisced  of  his  little  league  ball 
players.  He  spwke  of  their  achievements  with 
the  unabashed  pride  of  a  father  and  In  a  very 
real  sense  he  was  a  second  father  to  hun- 
dreds of  little  leaguers,  many  of  whom  are 
now  grown  with  families  of  their  own.  As 
Mr.  Smith  spoke  of  his  experiences  as  a 
group  of  boys  which  has  not  faded  in  the 
passing  years.  His  patience  and  love  for 
youngsters  paid  many  dividends.  Perhaps 
paramount  was  his  Auburn  all-star  team 
which  played  so  well  It  went  to  the  little 
league  world  series  In  Pennsylvania,  which 
within  Itself  is  little  less  than  a  modern 
miracle.  A  great  testimonial  to  a  wonderful 
life  of  service  to  youngsters. 

One  who  gives  so  unselfishly  to  young 
people  will  not  find  the  result  to  be  finan- 
cial success  or  outer  acclaim.  Yet  Mr.  Smith 
realized  he  had  invested  In  blue  chip  stock. 
His  face  radiated  the  kind  of  warmth  and 
fulfillment  which  comes  only  to  those  who 
have  drunk  deeply  from  the  cup  of  life  and 
having  come  to  the  end  of  the  way  looks 
back  and  ascertains  that  life  Itself  has  been 
Infinitely  worthwhile. 


Mr.  Smith  loved  this  church  and  for  many 
years  was  an  active  member  In  recent  years 
he  served  as  a  trustee  and  as  president  of 
the  men's  Bible  class  until  his  health  for- 
bade him  to  continue  this  resfwnslblllty. 

Ironically  enough,  last  week  we  were  talk- 
ing together  In  his  hospital  room  about  the 
Christian  life  and  we  began  to  speculate 
about  what  heaven  must  be  like.  Mr.  Smith 
said,  "I'm  not  worried.  The  Lord  and  I  have 
an  understanding "  Today,  I  place  a  great 
deal  of  confidence  In  that  statement. 

Let  no  one  here  this  day  believe  this  good 
life  of  service  rendered  shall  be  for  nought. 
During  the  past  week,  I  have  been  reading 
the  book  Promises  to  Keep.  It  Is  the  story 
of  the  life  of  Dr.  Tom  Dooley,  written  by  his 
mother,  Agnes  Dooley.  Tom  Dooley  was  called 
home  by  his  Master  at  thirty-four  years  of 
age.  You  will  remember  him  as  the  young 
Navy  doctor  who  went  overseas  to  the  Orient. 
There  his  heart  was  touched  by  the  lack 
of  medical  care  for  these  people.  Out  of  his 
{jerseverance  and  his  heart,  he  created  with 
others   the  whole   program   of   Medico. 

At  the  height  of  his  concern  for  others, 
and  during  the  fever  of  his  activity  of  hu- 
manitarian love,  Tom  Dooley  discovered  that 
he  had  a  deadly  disease  within  his  own  body. 
It  was  at  that  same  time,  ironically  enough, 
that  the  teen-agers  were  singing  the  song 
that  one  occasionally  hears,  "Hang  down 
Your  Head,  Tom  Dooley,  Poor  Boy  You're 
goln'  to  Die." 

It  Is  a  folk  song  about  a  boy  who  was 
going  to  be  hanged.  But  In  a  deep  Christian 
note,  the  children  of  Port  Worth,  Tex.is,  sent 
a  letter  to  Tom  Dooley,  the  doctor.  They  had 
written  a  parody  using  these  words: 
Lift  up  yotir  heart.  Tom  Dooley, 
Your  work  will  never  die. 
You  taught  us  to  love  our  neighbor 
And  not  Just  to  pass  him  by. 
We'll  pray  for  you,  Tom  Dooley 
Your  cure  and  your  patients'  too. 
We'll  send  In  our  dimes  and  dollars. 
For  work  that's  left  to  do. 
Lift  up  your  head,  Tom  Dooley, 
Lift  up  your  head,  don't  cry. 
Lift  up  your  head,  Tom  Dooley, 
'Cause  you  ain't  agoln'  to  die. 

And  he  dldnt.  He  sp>ent  his  last  days  upon 
the  earth  with  a  rosary  In  his  hand.  He  was 
of  another  Christian  faith,  and  he  still  lives; 
but  he  lives  In  more  than  Just  his  presence 
with  His  Maker:  for  there  has  been  stirred 
within  the  hearts  of  many  sensitive  doctors 
and  others  a  concern  for  other  people.  Mr. 
Smith,  too,  has  left  us  to  meet  His  Maker, 
but  he  has  left  behind  a  legacy  of  love  and 
service  we  shall  not  soon  forget. 

Death  Is  not  the  end  of  existence.  Anyone 
can  know  that  If  we  Invest  oiu"  minds,  our 
skills,  our  hearts,  our  moments  to  the  God 
of  life,  we  are  Investing  In  eternal  stuff.  Who 
can  really  measure  the  gifts  that  have  been 
given  to  us  by  those  who  no  longer  walk  the 
earth?  Most  of  us.  If  we  only  knew  It,  have 
within  the  finer  parts  of  our  minds  and 
hearts  and  beings  the  gifts  of  people  who 
no  longer  breathe.  Those  things  invested  for 
the  God  of  life  do  not  die.  We  afllrm  that 
those  who  live  their  lives  for  Him  live  forever. 

This  Is  not  Just  preacher  talk.  This  is 
probing  at  the  depths  of  the  meaning  of  our 
existence.  God  plants  within  the  human 
mind  and  heart — Just  as  In  a  migrating 
bird — that  wistful  longing  for  home.  Every 
man  at  some  quiet  moment  of  his  life  gets 
the  flash  of  recognition  that  somehow  his 
existence  and  his  being  are  made  for  more 
than  the  earth  upon  which  he  dwells.  Be- 
cause he  has  come  to  know  that  God  by 
name  as  a  Shepherd  In  His  Son  Jesus  Christ, 
he  can  say,  "Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the 
valley  of  the  Shadow  of  death,  I  wlU  fear 
no  evil,  for  Thou  art  with  me." 

Our  Apostle's  Creed  begins  with  the  words 
"I  believe  in  God  the  Father  Almighty,  Maker 


of  Heaven  and  earth."  It  ends  with  the  af- 
firmative, "I  believe  In  the  life  everlasting." 
These  affirmations  are  In  the  right  order.  We 
believe  in  the  life  everlasting  Just  because 
we  believe  In  God.  We  believe  in  God  with  all 
the  wonder  of  who  He  Is  and  as  an  Insight 
Into  His  holy  purposes  and  His  love. 

In  this  hour  we  are  attempting  to  say  we 
are  grateful  for  Mr.  Smith's  life.  We  are  bet- 
ter because  he  v.alked  this  way. 

We  have  come  to  this  moment  that  we 
might  throw  our  arms  of  love  about  each 
other,  giving  strength  one  to  another.  Finally 
and  best  otir  only  consolation  Is  to  feel  God's 
strong  arms  of  love  about  us,  bearing  us  up 
lest  we  fall. 

To  the  family  we  are  saying,  don't  try  to 
understand  Just  now.  Just  be  everlastingly 
thankful  that  he  was  yours  and  you  were  his. 

To  the  friends— We'll  remember  that  a 
loved  one  has  gone  on  down  the  way  and 
soon  we  too  shall  join  him.  Well  serve  while 
we  may  and  with  all  our  might,  for  no  one 
knows  when  his  service  wlU  be  ended. 

To  God  we  offer  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving 
for  one  whom  life  of  love  and  service  has 
blessed  our  days. 

Let  us  pray. 

O  God,  who  dost  bring  thy  children  out  of 
darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death,  we  thank 
thee  for  this  dear  departed  one  in  whose 
love  we  were  blessed,  and  in  whose  tender- 
ness we  w^ere  healed.  May  the  sureness  of  his 
nearness  to  us  and  the  certitude  of  his  near- 
ness to  thee  qtilet  our  anxious  spirits.  In 
Jesus'  Name  we  pray.  Amen. 


FRANK  GRAHAM 


(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  grate- 
ful for  the  privJege  of  joining  in  tribute 
to  one  of  the  most  Christ-like  men  I 
have  ever  known — Frank  Graham.  This 
man  truly  walks  with  the  angels.  His  life 
has  been  dedicated,  whether  in  the  lead- 
ership of  youth,  in  public  office,  or  Inter- 
national service.  He  has  given  of  himself 
unstintingly  to  every  task  he  undertook 
because  he  loved  his  fellow  man.  That 
love  has  ever  beamed  out  of  his  beauti- 
ful face.  It  has  been  in  the  warm  clasp 
of  his  hand,  in  the  words  that  came  out 
of  his  noble  heart.  Frank  Graham  has 
always  lifted  men  to  walk  on  higher 
ground.  He  has  made  those  better  with 
whom  he  has  worked  and  who  come 
within  the  circle  of  his  charm.  He  wtis 
brutally  deprived  of  his  seat  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  which  he  richly  adorned  but  he 
had  the  Christian  grace  not  to  be  bitter, 
not  to  lose  the  cheerful  word  or  the  radi- 
ant face  which  bespoke  a  beautiful  soul. 

Frank  Graham  yet  lives,  thank  God, 
and  long  may  he  live  to  add  quality  and 
character  and  courage  to  a  world  which 
so  much  needs  these  rare  virtues.  And 
Frank  Graham  will  ever  live — live  in  the 
lives  of  innumerable  young  people  who 
came  under  the  spell  of  his  teaching  or 
his  influence:  live  in  the  institutions  he 
has  built  or  bettered ;  live  In  great  works 
of  which  he  has  been  the  architect  and 
the  skilled  craftsman ;  live  in  the  annals 
of  his  time  for  his  historic  deeds  and 
live  in  countless  hearts  which  he  has 
touched  and  stirred. 

Frank  Graham,  I  salute  your  great- 
ness and  your  goodness.  I  salute  you  as  a 
friend.  God  bless  you  and  keep  you. 
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TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  pornussion  lo  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.' 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  ac:onipUshments  and  m  so  doing 
rexiew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  nation. 
Before  1940.  Americans  spent  about  S4 
billion  on  recreation  and  now  that  fig- 
ure is  over  S30  billion. 


ASSOCL^TE  JUSTICE  WILLIAM  O. 
DOUGLAS 

1  Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and  was 

given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.* 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
because  it  deals  with  a  matter  concern- 
ing the  rights  and  the  constitutional  re- 
sponsibilities of  all  Members  of  the 
House.  I  am  inserting  herewith  the  text 
of  a  letter  which  I  wrote  last  July  29  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York,  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
JudiciaiT  and  of  it5  special  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  Impeachment  of  Associate  Jus- 
tice William  O.  Douglas: 

HOVSE   OF   RZPRESENT.\TmCS. 

Washington.  DC.  July  29,  1970. 
Hon.  Emanlel  Ckllek. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
House  of  Representatives.  Washington, 
DC. 

De.\r  Mr.  Chairman:  Upon  learning  from 
news  reponers  that  you  or  your  Special  Sub- 
committee had.  last  Friday,  removed  the  con- 
fidential classlScatlon  from  the  Report  dated 
June  20.  1970  and  made  it  generaUy  available 
to  press  and  public.  I  availed  myself  of  a 
copy. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  both  by  its  con- 
tents and  by  the  fac  that  I  was  never  offi- 
cially advised  of  the  unwarranted  threat  and 
attack  It  contains  upon  me  .ind  other  Mem- 
bers who  have  pressed  for  a  thorough  and 
objective  investigation  of  Associate  Justice 
William  O.  Douglas,  as  is  their  right  and 
duty.  I  refer  particularly  to  the  last  three 
paragraphs  of  Judge  Rlfkind's  letter 

While  I  am  aware  that  the  document  in 
question  Is  largely  the  w.ork  of  a  few  mem- 
bers of  your  stafT.  it  bear?  the  imprimatur  of 
the  Special  Subcommittee  and  the  names  of 
all  five  of  its  Members.  Moreover,  it  Is  my 
understanding  that  It  was  distributed  to  the 
full  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  at  its  Ex- 
ecutive Session  on  June  24  last,  without  any 
advance  opportunity  for  the  Members  to  read 
It  and  with  little  or  no  discussion  of  Its  con- 
tents except  as  they  related  to  a  60-day  ex- 
tension of  time  for  the  staff  "Investigation." 
It    w;!s    al.so   promptly    leaked    to    the   press. 

I  am  shocked.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  my  posi- 
tion on  this  question  could  be  so  misstated 
and  my  relations  with  your  Special  Subcom- 
mittee so  mlsrepresen-ed.  Indeed  It  is  difficult 
to  tell  from  this  document  whether  the  Spe- 
cial Subcommittee  staff  has  been  engaged 
in  investigating  the  behavior  of  Justice 
Douglas  or  the  behavior  of  the  Minority 
Leader  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
more  than  100  other  Members  of  both  politi- 
cal parties.  I  have  always  admired  the  cour- 
teous consideration  of  the  Dean  of  the  House 
for  his  coUeasues.  and  have  been  particularly 
appreciative  of  our  personal  friendship  and 
w.jrklng  relationship. 

Knowing  of  your  dedication  to  fairness  said 
facts,  whatever  your  own  previously  held 
opinions,  may  I  cite  some  of  the  errors  and 


naws  m  this  Report  to  which  I  take  parUcu- 
lar  exception: 

(1)  Page  2,  paragraph  4,  states  that  "al- 
though H.  Res.  920  does  not  contain  a  sUte- 
ment  oi  charges.  U  encompasses  all  the 
charges  made  by  Mr.  Ford  In  his  speech  to 
the  House. '  This  may  be  the  opinion  of  the 
drafter  of  H.  Res.  920  but  it  is  not  mine.  Mr. 
Jacobs'  Resolution  of  Impeachment  ta  word 
which  curiously  does  not  appear  on  the  cover 
of  this  Report)  clearly  excludes  any  misbe- 
havior which  is  unconnected  with  Judicial 
office  or  which  is  not  construed  to  be  a  high 
crime  or  misdemeanor  in  the  Constitutional 
sense.  The  careful  wording  of  Mr.  Jacobs 
resolution  resolves  in  a  single  phrase  the 
historic  and  continuing  debate  over  the 
■good  behavior"  provisioxi  of  Article  III.  sec- 
tion 1.  to  which  you  yourself  referred  in 
your  letter  to  me  of  May  15.  1970.  As  Is  well 
known,  my  position  Is  that  the  Constitution 
sets  "good  behavior"  as  a  separate,  additional. 
and  more  exacting  standard  for  the  Peder.il 
Judiciary.  This  argument  is  central  to  my 
April  15  speech  and  It  Is  neither  "encom- 
passed" by  Mr.  Jacobs'  resolution  nor  enter- 
tained by  the  authors  of  this  Report. 

(2)  I  am  particularly  disturbed.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  In  relating  my  response  of 
May  20,  1970  to  yoiu:  request  of  May  15  for 
my  views  on  the  foregoing  subject,  the  au- 
thors of  this  Report  deliberately  omitted  my 
first  three  par.igraphs — which  are  fully  re- 
sponsive to  your  question — and  included 
only  my  last  two  paragraphs  which,  stand- 
ing alone,  appear  to  be  evasive  and  argu- 
mentative. Here  and  In  other  Instances  the 
Report  seemingly  seeks  to  portray  me  and 
other  Members  urging  thorough  Investiga- 
tion of  Justice  Douglas  as  being  uncoopera- 
tive and  contributing  little  to  the  Sp)eclal 
Subcommittee.  In  my  opinion.  It  is  the  duty 
of  an  investigating  staff  to  ferret  out  facts 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  not  the  duty  of  the 
Members  to  feed  evidence  to  the  staff.  Never- 
theless. I  have  endeavored  to  provide  you  and 
your  Sp>ecial  Subcommittee  with  certain  in- 
vestigative leads  which  were  not  disclosed  in 
my  April  15  speech,  or  which  subsequently 
came  to  my  attention.  It  Is  disheartening  to 
h.ive  my  communications  with  you  edited 
and  twisted  In  this  staff  document,  while  the 
attorneys  for  the  accused  and  for  Mr.  Albert 
Parvin  have  their  letter.^  reproduced  In  full. 
It  must  be  eqtially  disheartening  to  Mr. 
Wyman  to  be  singled  out  for  failure  to  re- 
spond to  your  request  when  the  most  im- 
portant paragraphs  of  my  response  were  de- 
leted and  his  excellent  letter  of  May  6  was 
omitted  entirely.  In  light  of  the  general  tone 
of  this  document  I  seriously  question  wheth- 
er it  would  be  advisable  for  any  Member  to 
turn  any  Information  over  to  this  staff.  (I 
append  hereto  a  complete  copy  of  my  May 
20  letter  with  the  deleted  paragraphs 
marked.) 

(3)  Page  4  of  the -Report,  after  acknowl- 
edging: numerous  resolutions  by  Mr.  Wyman 
and  other  Members  were  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  states  as  follows:  "Inas- 
much as  the  charges  against  Associate  Jus- 
tice Douglas  In  H.  Res.  922  and  the  related 
resolutions,  challenge  the  same  activities  and 
conduct  that  were  criticized  by  Representa- 
tive Ford  In  his  speech,  the  Special  .Subcom- 
mittee on  H.  Res.  920  has  Included  Mr.  Wy- 
man's  charges   In   its   Investigation" 

ThL-  poses  first  a  question  of  Jurisdiction, 
since  H.  Res.  920  (Mr.  Jacob's  Resolution  of 
Impe::chment)  Is  all  that  has  definitely  been 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
But  beyond  the  Jurisdictional  question  the 
quoted  statement  Is  simply  untrue.  There 
are  very  considerable  differences  of  scope, 
emphasis,  and  specifics,  between  the  activ- 
ities of  Justice  Douglas  cited  In  the  prem- 
ises of  H.  Res.  922  fMr.  Wyman  et  al  )  and 
my  report  on  the  conduct  of  Justice  Douglas 
which  I  made  to  the  House  on  April  15.  Much 
appears  In  H.  Res  922  that  Is  not  mentioned 
In  my  si>eech  and  vice  versa.  Both  the  Wy- 


man resolution  and  the  text  of  my  April  15 
speech  are  appended  to  this  printed  Report. 
Tliey  were  independently  developed  and  the 
suff's  efforts  to  treat  them  as  redundant  is 
In  my  Judgment  a  serious  misrepresentation 
of  bjth. 

(4)  Pages  2.  3.  .nnd  4  of  the  Report  pr^ume 
and  purport  to  summarize  In  five  categories 
my  April  15  "charges"  against  Justice  l^ig- 
las.  In  fact,  my  April  15  speech  was  not  in- 
tended ;is  a  formal  presentation  of  "charges" 
but,  aj  I  stated  in  preface,  i\s  a  report  to  the 
House  of  my  personal  and  Independent  In- 
quirv  into  the  law  vl  impeachment  and  the 
Ijehavior  of  NIf.  Justice  Douglas.  It  was  my 
hope  that  a  bipartisan  tjelect  Committee 
shoulG  Investigate  all  the  facts  and  allega- 
tions about  Mr.  Justice  Douglas,  of  which 
I  had  reported  only  those  which  to  me  ap- 
peared most  serious,  significant  .md  worthy 
of  further  Inquiry. 

Although  I  never  reduced  my  own  speech 
to  specific  "charges."  whoever  did  so  in  this 
Report  grossly  distorted  my  position  both 
by  phraseology  and  by  the  omission  of  my 
iriiportant  qualifications,  and  most  of  all  by 
completely  ignoring  my  biislc  "ciuirge  — that 
Justice  Douglas'  behavior  has  been  less  than 
good,  and  that  this  brings  the  Supreme  Court 
and  the  entire  judicial  proce.^s  Into  dis- 
reputf 

Of  the  five  "charges"  to  which  your  staff 
has  reduced  my  April  15  speech  one  iE( 
relating  to  the  Center  for  the  Study  ol  Dem- 
ocratii'  Institutions  cannot  be  fairly  con- 
strued as  a  "charge"  at  all.  It  is  necessary 
to  inquire  into  the  Center  because  of  its 
close  relationship  with  the  Albert  Parun 
Foundation  while  Justice  Douglas  was  asso- 
ciated with  and  advising  both.  This  becomes 
relevant  to  Justice  Douglas'  pr:icticing  law 
and  the  propriety  of  his  extra-judicial  moon- 
lighting, but  constitutes  no  separate 
"charge"   or  criticism  of   the  Center. 

My  other  "charges"  are  summarized  as 
(A),  (B),  ^C),  and  iD),  with  increasing 
misrepresentation.  In  charge  (B)  the  Report 
utterly  Ignores  the  careful  qualifications 
I  stated  regarding  the  First  Amendment 
rights  of  free  speech  and  free  press.  In  charge 
(C)  the  Report  Includes  the  Irrelevant  fact 
that  a  caricature  of  President  Nixon  appears 
In  Evergreen  magazine,  but  makes  no  men- 
tion of  my  straightforward  concession  that 
It  is  within  the  bounds  of  "legitimate  politi- 
cal parody." 

Tlie  portlol;o  of  erotic  photOt;r.;phs  In 
Evergreen  magazine,  copies  of  which  pre- 
sumably are  available  to  the  Subcommittee 
staff,  are  described  blandly  as  "nude  photo- 
graphs that  are  characterized  by  Mr.  Ford 
as  hard  core  pornography'."  As  you  know, 
Mr.  Chairman,  several  of  these  photographs 
portray  sexual  perversion  between  male  and 
female  nudes.  The  least  an  objective  sum- 
marizer  should  have  done  was  describe  them 
in  my  own  words.  The  Report,  on  the  con- 
trary, suggests  to  anyone  unacquainted  with 
Evergreen  magazine  that  I  am  a  prude  who 
objects  to  artistic  photographs  and  a  par- 
tisan Incensed  by  irreverent  cartoons  of 
President  Nixon — precisely  contrary  to  clear 
statements  In  my  speech. 

Charge  (D)  represents  the  most  significant 
distortion  of  my  speech.  In  a  total  of  ten 
p>aragraphs  the  Report  presumes  to  sum- 
marize four  "charges"  from  data  which  I 
presented  to  the  House  by  way  of  preface  to 
what  I  termed  prima  facie  evidence  "far 
more  grave."  This  "far  more  grave"  portion 
consumed  almost  one-fourth  of  my  total 
text.  And  all  this  is  compres.'^ed  in  the 
Report  to  five  paragraphs  under  charge 
(D).  There  It  Is  not  only  inadequacy  but 
Inexcusably  presented  to  misread  my  mean- 
ing. 

I  could  cite  several  examples  of  this  but 
the  worst  is  found  on  page  3  of  the  Report, 
as  follows:  •These  associations  (with  Albert 
Parvin.  alleged  international  gamblers,  and 
the  Albert  Parvin  Foundation)  allegedly  re- 
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suited  in  practicing  law  In  violation  ol  Sec- 
tion 454.  Title  28.  U.S.  Code.  Practice  of  Law 
by  Justices  and  Judges."  I  am  unable  to 
fiiliiom  Die  ii!?.'.ni,is  >n  11. 1.-  ^fiiienee  out  niv 
speech  contains  no  such  contention. 

i5i  i  lie  aceiiuiit  cl  the  Special  .Subcom- 
mittee's treatment  of  information  which 
I  personally  supplied  concerning  former  em- 
ployees and  officials  of  the  Parvin -Dohrmann 
Company  is  related  in  two  separate  sec- 
tions of  tlie  Report  with  the  result  that  my 
co^pcrat.''!!  Is  O'jnce.Pcd  .::\ti  loiinnii/pfl.  Oil 
page  25.  it  Is  stated  that  my  Legislative  As- 
sistant, Robert  T.  Hartmann,  supplied  your 
staff  with  the  names  of  six  former  employees. 
In  f.Tct.  upon  my  In.struciions  Mr.  Hartmann 
on  May  20  supplied  your  staff  with  seren 
n.inies.  one  oi  whom  was  the  "former  "  official 
of  the  Albert  Parvin  Company"  mentioned 
on  page  15.  Prior  to  this  I  had  personally 
given  this  information  to  Members  of  the 
Speeial  Subconimifep  and  :rv  a?:-i-i  ■nt 
lianded  your  staff  Investigators  a  Xerox  copy 
of  my  original  handwritten  notes.  Incredi- 
bly, the  Report  claims  that  "the  Subcom- 
mittee independently  received"  the  Infor- 
mi.'.ion  cunceriii'itz  the  scvenili  prospective 
witness  referred  to  on  page  15. 

The  Report  takes  two  pages  to  describe  the 
all'^ged  difficulties  encountered  at  the  De- 
P'rijncnt  of  Justice  with  re?p?ct  to  its  in- 
V":>ti2ative  file  on  this  key  prospective  wit- 
ness. N?lther  is  any  credit  given  me  for  ar- 
ranging, at  your  request  and  that  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Culloch.  your  June  9  conference  with  the 
Attorney  General  which  I  understand  helped 
to  resolve  this  pr^jblein.  Tliere  is  no  doub'  in 
my  mind  that  this  individual,  and  others, 
must  be  questioned  under  oath  In  the  course 
of  ai:y  complete  Investigation. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  comment 
briefly  upon  certain  questions  of  law  and 
pi-ocedure  which,  after  reading  the  Repwrt. 
leave  me  puzzled  to  say  the  least.  On  page  1 
the  Report  states  that  "thus  far  all  poten- 
tial witnesses  have  been  cooperative"  so  no 
subpoenas  have  been  necessary.  By  what 
legal  logic  does  the  staff  reach  this  extraor- 
dinary conclusion?  How  can  the  appearance 
of  cooperativeness  ensure  that  the  potential 
witness  is  telling  the  truth,  much  less  the 
whole  trtith?  The  truly  "uncooperative"  wit- 
ness probably  would  plead  self-incrimina- 
tion and  provide  no  information  whatsoever. 
The  purpo.se  of  the  subpoena  power  in  Con- 
gressional and  other  investigations  Is  to 
produce  testimony  under  oath  and  subject 
to  the  penalties  of  perjury.  I  cannot  perceive 
how  you  can  conduct  a  meaningful  investi- 
gation, "neither  witch-hunt  nor  whitewash" 
as  proml.^d.  without  obtaining  sworn  testi- 
mony and  the  production  of  private  rec- 
ords other  tlian  those  conveniently  volun- 
teered by  the  accused  and  his  associates. 

Tlie  lieport  barely  mentions  on  page  10 
the  exiWrtvAnd  thoughtful  letter  which  Mr 
Wyman  senK  you  on  May  6  concerning 
proper  investigative  procedure.  On  page  12 
tlie  Report  noteisNnit  does  not  detail  an  11- 
page  submission  on\June  1  by  Judge  Rif- 
kind.  attorney  for  the\ccused.  entitled  "Role 
of  Counsel  and  Related  Procedural  Matters." 
Without  questioning  the  right  and  duty  of 
counsel  to  attempt  any  and  every  advan- 
tage for  his  client.  Justice  Dotiglas,  I  must 
resp>ectfully  inquire  whether  Judge  Rlfkind's 
unchallenged  memorandum  has  been  ac- 
cepted by  fue  Subcommittee  and  is  cur- 
rently guiding  the  staff  investigation.  Ob- 
viously Mr.  Wyman's  suggestions  are  not. 

It  seems  to  me  that  both  submissions 
should  have  t>een  Included  In  this  Report 
and  should  iiow  be  made  available  promptly 
to  all  Members  of  the  House,  together  with 
the  procedural  guidelines  which  the  Special 
Subcommittee  is  in  fact  observing. 

Particularly  disturbing  is  the  app.irently 
Inadvertent  di.^closure  on  page  50  of  the  Re- 
port in  the  next  to  the  last  paragraph  of 
Judge  Rlfkind's  letter,  wherein  he  states: 

"We  have  responded,  at  this  point,  to  all 
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allegatioiib  made  with  some  degree  of  par- 
ticularity. Since  the  gentlemen  who  made 
the  charges  have  not  yet  accepted  the  sub- 
committee's invitation  to  produce  by  May  8, 
1970.  evidence  to  support  their  allegations, 
there  may  remain  one  or  two  churges  insuffi- 
ciently defined  to  make  an  answer  f)Ossible." 

How  did  the  attorney  for  the  accused  on 
May  18  know  ( 1 )  that  the  subcommittee  had 
invited  other  Memt)ers  of  Congress  to  sub- 
mit evidence  to  support  their  allegations  by 
May  8  and  (2)  whether  they  had  or  had  not 
replied  to  this  Invitation? 

Clearly,  here  is  i.'icit  admission  of  improper 
conununication  between  the  attorney  lor  the 
accused  and  the  staff  of  the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee with  respect  to  internal  communica- 
tions ainang  Members  of  the  Hoii^e  of  Repie- 
srntatiies.  This  paragraph  also  Indicates  a 
future  expectation  on  tiie  part  of  Judge 
Rif'sind  that  he  will  be  advised  of  the  con- 
tents of  communications  by  Members  of  the 
House  to  the  Chalrnian  of  the  Subcommittee 
concerning  charges  against  his  client. 

The  adversary  proceeding  of  a  formal  im- 
peachment trial  by  the  Senate  clearly  per- 
inits  the  accused  and  or  his  counsel  to  be 
advised  of  the  charges  against  him.  When 
such  charge-'  are  still  unformulated  and  un- 
appraised  by  the  whole  House  or  even  by  the 
Full  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  no  such 
right  exists.  Counsel  for  the  accused  does  not 
sit  m  the  Grand  Jury  Room.  If  any  such  pro- 
cedure Is  being  pursued  by  the  Special  Sub- 
committee, or  clandestinely  by  the  staff,  the 
result  can  only  be  a  sioeeping  whitewash  of 
every  allegation  as  it  appears. 

In  summary,  this  Report  clearly  demon- 
strates that  while  the  demand  for  a  full 
investigation  of  the  conduct  of  Justice  Doug- 
las has  truly  been  a  bipartisan  effort,  the 
normal  safeguards  of  the  two-party  system 
are  not  fuuciioning  in  the  staff  investigation 
undertaken  by  the  Special  Subcommittee. 
Tliose  Members  who  have  publicly  gone  on 
record  for  a  full  investigation  into  the  con- 
duct of  Justice  Douglas  are  not.  obviously, 
prcperly  represented  at  the  staff  level  in  this 
investigation.  They  are  not.  it  seems,  repre- 
sented at  all. 

From  cover  sheet  to  Its  final  sentence 
before  the  Chronology  on  page  26.  the  staff 
Report  betrays  a  basic  and  persistent  distor- 
tion of  the  true  role  of  a  House  committee 
investigation  in  the  Constitutional  process  of 
impeachment.  It  states: 

"Hopefully,  during  this  period  i60  days), 
the  Subcommittee  will  receive  all  the  infor- 
mation it  needs  for  a  final  assessment  of  the 
validity  of  the  charges  against  Associate 
Justice  'William  O.  Douglas.  " 

The  function  of  the  subcommittee  is  not 
to  make  a  final  assessment.  It  Is  to  present 
Ell  the  available  and  relevant  facts  and  evi- 
dence to  the  Members  of  the  full  committee, 
in  the  first  instance:  and  to  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  final  in- 
stance. Only  the  House  as  a  whole  has  the 
power  of  impeachment,  and  even  this  is  not 
a  f.nal  assessment. 

The  final  assessment  of  the  validity  of 
the  charges  is  made  in  the  Senate  sitting 
as  a  court  of  impeachment.  From  this  there 
Is  no  appeal.  The  pieliminary  assessment 
required  of  the  House  as  a  whole  is  whether 
the  charges  and  prelimniary  showing  of  evi- 
dence are  of  sufficient  gravity  to  warrant  a 
formal  trial  in  the  interests  of  both  the 
public  TiUd  of  the  accused. 

Tlie  concluding  sentence  and  the  whole 
tenor  of  this  Report  seem  to  envisage  the 
Special  Subcommittee's  investigation  as  the 
start  of  a  series  of  Judicial  proceedings  and 
appeals,  with  adversary  rules  applicable  all 
the  way — at  least  to  the  benefit  of  the  ac- 
cused. Thus,  an  appeal  may  be  taken  from 
the  Special  Subcommittee  to  the  Full  Com- 
mittee and  then  to  the  whole  House.  Under 
his  curious  concept,  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate would  become  the  Supreme  Covrt  of  im- 
peachment. Much  as  this  role  might  please 


some  in  the  other  body.  It  Is  not  at  all  the 
Constitutional  concept. 

In  impeachment,  the  Senate  is  the  sole 
court,  original  and  final.  Judge  and  Jury. 
The  role  of  the  House  at  no  time  becomes 
Judicial  m  character:  it  is  investigator,  grand 
Jury  and  lif  it  voles  to  impeach)  prosecutor 
at  tl;e  bar  of  the  Senate.  This  Is  clearly 
establi!-hed  by  the  Constitution  and  by  all 
the  precedents.  Significantly,  it  l.~  totally 
ignored  in  the  t.nal  phrase  of  Judge  Rlf- 
kind  s  letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Special 
Subcommittee: 

"I  very  much  appreciate  the  opportunity 
you  ha\  e  given  us  to  expose  the  lacl:  of  merit 
in  the  allegations  and  to  vindicate  the  repu- 
tation of  :>ir.  Justice  Douglas." 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ex- 
press the  hope  that  your  staff  Ri-jxjrt — the 
confidential  nature  of  which  is  explicable 
oiily  on  ■  he  ba^^is  of  its  bias — does  not  refiect 
the  attitude  of  your  Special  Subccmmlttee 
or  of  your:  elf . 

No  one  knows  t>ettcr  than  I  the  legislative 
workload  which  still  burdens  the  Conmmttee 
on  the  Judiciary.  It  was  for  this  rea-son.  ratiier 
than  any  lack  of  conhdence  In  your  thor- 
oughness or  fairness,  that  I  openly  favored  a 
bipartisan  Select  Committee  with  an  inde- 
dependent  investigative  staff  to  undertake 
this  important  and  wide-ranging  inquiry.  It 
was  for  the  same  reason  that  I  requested  that 
those  Menibers  who  favored  the  Select  Com- 
mittee alternative  be  permitted  staff  repre- 
sentation to  augment  your  regular  staff  and 
to  ensure  that  their  rights  and  their  view- 
points would  be  protected  and  properly  pre- 
sented. Clearly,  they  are  not. 

I  gave  my  informal  agreement  to  a  60-day 
time  extension  for  your  investigation  because 
no  responsible  Member  of  the  House,  on  a 
Constitutional  question  of  this  moment, 
would  wish  to  act  in  haste  or  in  the  absence 
of  every  available  element  of  testimony  and 
CMdence.  But  I  have  grave  reservations 
whether  this  will  ever  be  obtained  under  the 
cursory  and  one-sided  proceducrs  revealed  by 
this  staff  Report. 

As  I  previously  advised  you  i  in  the  portions 
of  nvy  letter  deleted  from  the  Report)  I  am 
not  only  continuing  my  personal  search  for 
relevant  information  but  am  obtaimng  au- 
thoritative legal  opinions  twth  in  response  to 
your  specific  requests  and  otherwise,  which  I 
shall  make  available  to  the  House  at  the 
proper  time.  In  the  interim  I  most  respect- 
fully renew  my  request  for  access  to  the  in- 
formation being  am.xssed  by  your  Special 
Subcommittee,  adequate  staff  representation, 
public  hearings  and  the  inclusion  of  all  per- 
tinent documentary  materials  in  the  public 
report  of  the  committee. 

While  I  anticipate  that  you  may  not  be  dis- 
posed to  change  your  position  on  some  of  my 
requests,  I  respectfully  submit  that  as  a  mini- 
mum I  be  suppUed  with  every  item  of  infor- 
mation and  copies  of  all  communications  be- 
tween the  Special  Subcommittee  and  the  Ac- 
cused and  his  Counsel.  Judge  Rifkind,  and  be 
given  the  courtesy  of  an  opportunity  to  re- 
spond to  such  communications  prior  to  their 
incltision  in  a  printed  document  or  their  con- 
sideration by  the  Members  of  the  Special 
Subcommittee  or  the  full  Committee  on  the 
Judidary. 

I  also  respectfully  request  that  this  letter 
t>e  made  available  as  soon  as  practicable  to 
all  Members  of  the  Special  Subcommittee 
with  the  suggestion  that  they  reexamine  the 
June  20  staff  Report  In  the  light  of  my  com- 
ments. I  must  also  ask  that  all  my  corre- 
SfKindence  with  you  in  this  matter  be  made 
available  to  the  Members  of  the  ^>eclal  Sub- 
committee In  full  context  and  not  in  part 
or  in  paraphrase.  I  would  think  this  courtesy 
should  apply  to  similar  communications  from 
other  Members. 

Please  be  assured   of  my  continuing  and 
w.irm  personal  respect  and  regard. 
Sincerely. 

Gerald  R.  Ford. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  insert  an  earlier 
letter  I  wrote  to  the  chairman  on  May  20 
and  two  news  reports  which  were  enclo- 
sures to  m>'  July  29  letter: 

HnrsE  OF  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC,  May  20.  1970. 
Hon.    EMANVEL   Celler, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
V.S   Houfe  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  May  15.  requesting  my  views  on  the 
meanina:  of  "the  'good  behaviour"  clause  of 
Article  III.  Se.nion  1  of  the  Constitution 
with  reference  to  impeachments  of  members 
of  the  Peder.il  Judiciary. 

I  am  Indeed  aware  that  this  question  has 
been  vigorously  debated  throughout  our  his- 
tory Mv  own  review  of  the  background  of 
impeachments  and  my  views  on  "good  be- 
haviour", supported  by  some  distinguished 
opinion  in  the  other  body  on  the  occasion 
of  the  last  impeachment  trial,  occupy  per- 
haps one-third  of^ui'  April  15  speech  to  the 
House.  A  marked  copy  is  enclosed. 

I  am  also  aware  that  Judge  Rlfklnd.  who  Is 
retained  by  Associate  Justice  Douglas,  has 
taken  public  exception  to  a  single  sentence 
from  my  argument,  which  states  not  so 
much  my  pergonal  opinion  as  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  a  lair  summary  of  the  few  prec- 
edents. Judge  Rilkind  has  branded  this  "a 
subversive  notion"  and  I  am  happy  to  have 
your  calmer  conclusion  that  It  Is  legitimately 
arguable. 

With  very  real  respect,  however.  I  submit 
that  it  puts  the  car:  before  the  horse  to 
argue  the  law  in  this  specific  instance  in 
the  absence  of  all  the  facts.  It  certainly  is 
possible  that  a  more  compelling  and  learned 
summary  of  precedents  and  prior  argviment 
on  "good  behaviour"  can  be  made  than  the 
preliminary  one  I  have  made:  indeed.  I  am 
in  the  process  of  doing  exactly  that.  This 
will  be  useful,  however,  only  in  the  context 
of  the  e%-idence  and  test-lmony  which  I  have 
every  confidence  the  Special  Subcommittee 
will  fully  develop  in  its  investigation  for 
the  information  of  the  House.  As  previously 
stated  I  stand  ready  to  cooperate  in  every 
way  in  getting  the  truth  and  the  whole  truth 
on  the  record  in  this  matter. 

It  is  my  conviction.  Mr  Chairman,  that 
when  all  the  facts  are  known  the  Members 
will  have  little  difficulty  in  deciding  whether 
or  not  they  square  with  the  Constitutional 
standards  of  judicial  conduct. 
Warm  personal  regards, 

Gesa  rr\^B»-f"°"  - 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  June  25,  1970) 
AccrsATioNS  Denied  by  Douglas'  .Attorney — 

Letter   to   Impeachment   Panel    Answers 

Misconduct  Charges  Against  Justice 
(By  Thomas  J.  Foley) 

Washington. — The  attorney  for  Supreme 
Court  Justice  WUUam  O.  Douglas  has  issued 
a  polnt-by-point  reply  to  charges  of  mis- 
conduct against  Douglas. 

The  attorney  also  has  indicated  he  believes 
House  members  who  launched  the  charges 
may  have  violated  the  American  Bar  Assn.'s 
code  of  professional  responsibility. 

Answers  to  charges  launched  against 
Douglas  by  House  Minority  Leader  Gerald  R. 
Ford  (R-Mlch.)  were  made  by  former  Judge 
Simon  H.  Rifkind  in  a  letter  to  the  special 
House  judiciary  subcommittee  Investigating 
possible  Impeachment  proceedings  against 
the  justice. 

A     S3 -PAGE     REPOBT 

The  letter  was  part  of  a  confidential  53- 
page  report  made  Wednesday  by  the  sub- 
committee to  the  full  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. The  subcommittee  requested  and  was 
granted  another  60  days  to  complete  Its 
study.  Both  groups  are  headed  by  Rep. 
Emanuel  CeUer  (D-N.Y  ). 

The  subcommittee  said  more  than  1,000 
documents  had  been  studied  and  more  thaui 


a  dozen  persons  interviewed  since  It  began 
Its  Investigation  two  months  ago. 

"Much  remains  to  be  done  before  the 
special  subcommittee  will  be  In  a  position 
to  render  a  final  assessment  on  the  validity 
of  the  charges  that  have  been  made,"  the 
report  said. 

Rifkind  Is  a  senior  partner  in  a  New  York 
law  firm  that  Includes  former  Justice  Arthur 
J.  Goldljerg,  former  White  House  aide  Theo- 
dore Sorensen  and  former  Atty.  Gen.  Ramsey 
Clark 

His  letter  was  submitted  to  the  subcom- 
mittee May  18  along  with  a  138-page  brief 
answering  Ford's  charges  and  a  three-volume 
comfjendlum  of  555  documents  from  the  fllee 
of  Douglas  and  groups  Involved  in  the 
charges. 

In  his  letter  Rlfklnd  said,  "I  must  say 
that  the  exhaustive  inquiry  we  have  con- 
cluded to  date  has  totally  vindicated  my  own 
faith  In  the  integrity  and  character"  of  his 
client. 

He  said  Douglas,  in  his  tenure  on  the 
court  since  he  was  appointed  by  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  In  1939.  "has  participated  in  the 
effort  to  give  genuine  meaning  to  a  BUI  of 
Rights  which  too  often  in  the  past  was  hon- 
ored more  in  the  breach  than  In  the  ob- 
servance." 

LIBERAL    RECORD 

Douglas'  defenders  contend  that  the  at- 
tack on  his  out-of-court  activities  primarily 
was  motivated  by  his  liberal  record  on  the 
court. 

Ford  has  said  he  will  insist  that  the  sub- 
committee make  public  all  pertinent  in- 
formation and  documents  when  It  reports  to 
the  House  this  summer. 

In  his  letter  Rifkind  said.  "Those  who  have 
attacked  this  great  man  of  American  law 
ought  carefully  to  examine  Canon  9  of  the 
ABA'S  code  of  professional  responsibility 
which  warns  that  'a  lawyer  shall  not  know- 
ingly make  false  accusations  against  a 
judge.'  ■• 

Whether  this  would  apply  to  charges  made 
In  the  House  under  the  privilege  of  Im- 
munity was  not  Immediately  known.  Both 
Ford  and  Rep.  Louis  Wyman  (R-N.H.),  who 
authored  a  resolution  with  115  other  mem- 
bers asking  for  the  investigation,  are  law- 
yers. 

Taking  up  the  charges.  Rifkind  noted  that 
Ford  and  Wyman  attacked  Douglas'  recent 
book,  'Points  of  Rebellion,"  which  the  con- 
gressmen characterized  as  advocating  rebel- 
lion. 

Rifkind,  m  turn,  characterized  the  attack 
as  a  demand  for  an  Inquisition  into  Douglas' 
thoughts  and  beliefs  and  said  It  was  "not 
only  profoundly  subversive  of  the  First 
Amendment  but  Is  based  upon  an  inexcusable 
distortion  of  what  the  justice  actually 
wrote." 

The  second  charge  Involved  the  reprint  of 
part  of  the  book  in  a  magazine.  Evergreen  Re- 
view, Immediately  following  a  multipage  sec- 
tion of  photographs  of  naked  men  and  wom- 
en in  furious  forms  of  sexual  Intercourse. 

Rifkind  said  "Whatever  may  be  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  Evergreen  Review,  the  justice 
did  not  authorize  its  editors  to  reprint  a 
portion  of  his  book.  Pursuant  to  Its  standard 
contractual  rights.  Random  House,  one  of  the 
nation's  most  prestigious  publishers,  made 
the  decision.  If  that  was  a  mistake.  It  was 
not  a  mistake  made  by  the  Justice." 

LIBEL    SUIT 

A  third  attack  centered  on  Douglas'  ruling 
In  favor  of  magazine  publisher  Ralph  Glnz- 
burg  in  a  libel  suit  brought  by  Senator  Barry 
Goldwater  (R-Arlz.)  a  year  after  another 
Oinzburg  magazine  published  a  Douglas  arti- 
cle on  folk  singing. 

Rifkind  said  Douglas  had  no  reason  to  stay 
out  of  the  libel  case,  as  Ford  argued.  "The 
record  demonstrates  that  Mr.  Justice  Doug- 
las has  been  exceedingly  scrupulous  with  re- 
spect to  disqualification  in  those  cases  where 


he  had  some  meaningful  'connection'  to  the 
parties  or  the  transaction  Involved." 

The  other  charges  grow  out  of  Douglas' 
$12.000-a-year  position  as  president  of  the 
Albert  Parvln  Foundation,  founded  a  decade 
ago  by  Parvln,  a  Los  Angeles  hotel  supplier 
and  part  of  whose  Income  wa-s  derived  from  a 
mortgage  on  a  Las  Vegas  gambling  casino. 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  June  28, 

19701 
Panel  Still  Awaiting  Justice  Douglas  Data 

Washington,  June  27  (AP) — Despite  re- 
peated requests,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice still  has  not  supplied  Information  con- 
cerning Justice  William  O.  Douglas  to  the 
House  committee  investigating  Impeachment 
charges  a^'alnst  him. 

It  has  only  been  In  the  last  week  that  tax 
Information  requested  by  the  committee 
nearly  two  months  ago  luis  been  made  avail- 
able by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

Because  of  the  delays  In  gett.ng  such  in- 
formation, the  committee  has  asked  and  been 
given  60  more  days  to  complete  its  Inquiry 
and  assess  the  validity  of  the  charges  against 
Douglas. 

The  difficulties  and  delays  In  gathering  in- 
formation from  the  Government  are  detailed 
in  a  report  by  the  conimittee  to  the  House 
Judiciary  Conimlttee,  which  set  up  the  spe- 
cial Investigating  panel  in  response  to  de- 
mands from  more  than  100  House  members. 
The  report  was  made  available  to  a  reporter. 

NIXON'S    assurance 

The  committee  asked  President  Richard  M. 
Nixon  on  April  29  to  authorize  any  govern- 
ment agencies  with  Information  bearing  on 
Douglas  to  make  It  available,  and  on  May  13 
received  Nixon's  assurance  there  would  b© 
full  co-operation. 

Despite  numerous  telephone  calls  to  the 
Justice  Department  and  a  personal  visit  with 
Attorney  General  John  N.  Mitchell  last  June 
9,  the  committee  said  It  still  has  not  received 
the  information  It  wants  from  the  dej^art- 
ment. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service,  It  said,  re- 
quested an  executive  order  from  Mr.  Nixon 
before  It  would  release  the  tax  information 
the  committee  sought.  The  order  was  signed 
by  the  Presldeit  June  13  and  last  Monday  the 
IRS  notified  the  committee  that  It  had  250,- 
000  documents  the  committee  could  look  at. 

The  documents  were  reviewed  by  the  IRS  in 
its  investigation  of  Albert  Parvln,  the  Albert 
Par\'ln  Foundation  and  Parvln-Dohrmann 
Co.  Douglas  served  as  the  salaried  president 
of  the  foundation  from  1961  until  1969. 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission, 
which  has  litigation  pending  against  Par- 
vln-Dohrmann Co.  In  connection  with  some 
of  its  securities  transactions,  promptly  deliv- 
ered its  documents  to  the  committee  May  11. 

The  committee  report  discloses  that  the 
panel  has  conducted  numerous  Interviews, 
collected  extensive  Information  on  Its  own 
and  received  a  voluminous  file  from  Douglas 
through  his  attorney,  Simon  H.  Rifkind. 

In  a  letter  to  the  committee.  Included  in 
the  report,  Rlfklnd  said  his  own  investiga- 
tion of  Douglas"  affairs  "has  totally  vindicated 
my  own  faith  In  the  integrity  and  character 
of  this  man  .  .  ." 

Rifkind  supplied  the  committee  also  with 
a  138-page  legal  brief  answering  point  by 
point  charges  made  against  Douglas  by  House 
Republican  minority  leader  Gerald  R.  Ford 
of  Michigan  In  a  speech  April  15. 

Ford  cited  Douglas's  authorship  of  the 
book,  "Points  of  Rebellion."  his  position  as 
the  salaried  head  of  the  private  foundation, 
his  participation  In  a  court  case  Involving  a 
magazine  publisher  from  whom  he  had  re- 
ceived a  $300  fee  and  the  appearance  of  one 
of  his  articles  in  a  magazine  containing  nude 
photographs. 

called  distortion 

Rlfklnd,  In  his  letter,  said  Ford's  attack 
on  Douglas's  book  "Is  not  only  profoundly 
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subversive  of  the  Plrst  Amendment  but  1« 
Udsed  upon  an  inexcusable  distortion  of  wh»t 
the  justice  actuftlly  wrote." 

Rlfklnd  aOG««Sd  Ford  also  Of  "a  flimsy  at- 
tempt" to  uak  E>ouglas  with  gartibling  fig- 
ures through  some  of  the  buMtifess  associates 
of  ParvUi  and  the  actlviUee  Of  Bobby  Baker, 
former  Senate  majority  *tcretary  who  ha« 
fUnCe  been  convicted  of  tax  evasion  aad 
fraud. 

Douglas  has  never  been  associated  with 
Baker.  Rifkind  said,  and  the  Parvln  Founda- 
tion has  no  connection  with  "the  interna- 
tional gambling  fraternity" — as  Ford  called 
It 

In  accepuiig  a  $12,000  salary  from  the 
foundation.  Rifkind  said,  Douglas  was  follow- 
ing a  lo.g-establlshed  precedent.  Other  jus- 
tices, most  recently  Chief  Justice  Warren  E. 
Burger  and  Justice  Harry  Blackmun,  have 
received  compensaUon  from  foundations,  he 
said. 

"It  Is  dlsquleUng  to  me,"  said  Rifkind, 
"that  In  a  major  congressloasd  address  an 
effort  should  be  made  to  impugn  the  integ- 
riry  of  an  as.sociate  justice  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  by  the  assertion  of  one  mis- 
statement Jifter  another   .   .   ." 

Mr.  Speaker,  finally  I  would  like  to  in- 
sert a  pre^s  release  issued  on  August  5, 
yestei'day,  by  the  distinguished  chaiiman 
I  Mr.  Celler  )  which  constitutes  an  in- 
direct reply  to  at  least  part  of  my  peace- 
ful protest: 

Statement    .^p  Spkcial   Subcommitti.p   on 
Ju.'sl'^j;    Douglas    Investiiv.»ion 


,^^7,'resenlative  Emanud  CeUer,  Chairman 
u'l  the  Special  Subcolnftilttee  en  H.  Res.  920, 
and  of  the  Commlttde  on  the  Judiciary,  made 
the  following  etatement  on  behalf  of  the 
Subcommitte*  members  with  respect  to  the 
z:  activities  of  the  Special  Subcommittee  and 
^  the  pfoctdures  applicable  to  this  inveetlgA- 
^  tlort.  The  members  of  the  Special  Subcom- 
•Ulttee  on  H.  Res.  920  are:  Emanuel  Celler 
(New  York).  Chairman;  Byron  G.  Rogers 
(Colorado);  Jack  Brooks  (Texas);  William 
M.  McCulloch  (Ohio);  and  Edward  Hutchin- 
son ( Michigan ) . 

Mr.  Celler  said: 

"Since  Its  appointment  on  April  21.  1970, 
the  Special  Subcommittee,  and  Its  staff,  has 
worked  carefully  and  assiduously  to  examine 
each  lead  and  to  ferret  out  all  pertinent  facts 
that  are  relevant  to  the  charges  that  have 
been  made  on  the  conduct  of  Associate  Jus- 
tice William  O.  Douglas. 

"A  comprehenilve  report  on  tb«  status  df 
the  Special  Subcommittee's  investigation 
was  made  on  June  M.  1970.  Since  it*  t'lrst 
Stport,  the  Sperlai  Subcommltt/^e  fias  pur- 
sued this  investigation  in  the  Department 
of  State,  th"^  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  as 
well  aS  the  Department  of  J\istice.  In  addl- 
tlpft,  numerous  conferert^es  have  been  held 
with  representativek  off  tKe  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
with  Ed  Levlnso^,  and  with  Individuals  re- 
lated to  the  Itacfe  to  Information  that  previ- 
ously had  been  provided  by  Representative 
Gerald  R.  Ford.  Further,  the  Special  Sub- 
committee has  continued  Its  examination  of 
th^  fihPKof  Justice  Douglas. 

•'The  Special  Subcommittee  has  not  de- 
layed or  hestltated  In  any  respect  in  Its  at- 
tempt to  collect  all  relevant  documentary  and 
factual  materials. 

"The  Special  Subcommittee,  however,  has 
not  received  full  cooperation  from  some  of 
the  Executive  Departments.  Such  coopera- 
tion Is  essential  for  expeditious  resolution  of 
the  Issues.  This  lack  of  cooperation  has  im- 
paired the  abUlty  of  the  Special  Sulxsommlt- 
tee  to  complete  Its  assigned  task. 

"On  June  20,  1970.  the  Special  Sulxjonr- 
mlttee  requested  the  Department  of  State  to 
provide  relevant  documentary  and  factual 
material.  As  of  August  5,  1970,  no  laformff- 
tlon  had  been  supplied  by  the  Department 
of  State  pursuant  to  this  request. 


"The  CIA  wap,  requested  on  June  22.  1970. 
to  provide  relevant  documentary  and  factual 
materials,  on  July  15,  1970,  Richard  Helms, 
Director,  wrote  a  letter  in  response  to  the 
SpeciM  Subcammittees  request,  but  declined 
to  lurnish  any  documentary  or  factual  ma- 
terials from  the  CIA's  files.  Three  confer- 
ences have  been  held  with  representatives  of 
the  CIA  in  an  effort  to  arrive  at  a  mutually 
satisfactory  accommodation  by  which  ma- 
terials and  !nf.^rmation  in  the  files  of  the 
CIA  ci..u.d  be  made  available  for  this  inves- 
ligativ-n.  The  CIA  h^is  to  date  furnished 
nothing  from  its  files. 

"Department  of  Justice  cooperation  is  in 
essentially  the  same  posture  that  was  de- 
scribed in  the  First  Report  of  the  Special 
Subcommittee.  There  have  been  further  con- 
ferences and  correspondence  with  Attorney 
General  Mitchell,  but  as  of  August  5.  1970, 
the  Department  still  has  not  suppliedXthe 
documentary  and  factual  materials  the  ane 
cial  Subcommittee  has  requested. 

"These  delays  and  obstructions  have  _ 
pered  the  Special  Subcommittee  in  thl^ 
vestlgation  and  hindered  the  completion  Ibf 
Its  task.  In  the  light  of  the  lack  of  coopera- 
tion from  the  Executive  Branch,  criilc;sm  of 
the  Special  Subcommittee  is  not  justified. 

"A  brief  summary  of  the  procedures  that 
have  been  adopted  by  the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee in  this  investigation  is  appropriate. 
Impeachment  of  a  member  of  the  United 
States  S'^^reme  Court  Is  a  serious  matter  and 
should  no't  be  undertaken  Irresponsibly  or  ir. 
the  absence  of  complete  knowlwige  of  all 
relevant  facts.  In  this  investigation,  the  Spe- 
cial Subcommittee  si^JtS  to  avoid  any  crit- 
icism of  partisan  ^litlcs.  Every  effort  Is  be- 
ing made  to  Jbursue  this  investigation  in  a 
professional,  objective  and  orderly  manner. 
"As  the  First  Report  makes  clear  on  page 
1,  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  H.  Res.  920 
has  been  appointed  and  operates  under  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Dur- 
ing the  initial  stages  of  this  investl*«lion, 
the  Special  Subcommittee  will  operate  un- 
der procedures  established  In  paragraph  27. 
Rules  of  Committee  Procedure,  of  Rule  XI 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  These  pro- 
cedures will  be  followed. 

"Phase  I  of  the  fecial  Subcommittee's 
investigation  is  a  prelUninary  inquiry  to  col- 
lect all  of  the  documentary  and  factual 
materials  that  bear  upon  any  of  the  charges 
within  the  scope  of  H.  Res.  920.  To  this  end, 
the  Sjveelal  Subcommittee  has  requested  In- 
forftxatlon  from  every  other  known  source 
who  may  be  In  a  poeiUon  to  provide  relevant 
materials. 

"In  Phase  I.  the  investigation  Is  ex  pane. 
The  purpose  of  the  preliminary  inquiry  U 
to  enable  the  Special  Subcommittee  to  de- 
termine what  course  of  action  It  eah  recom- 
mend to  the  full  Judiciary  Committee  on 
the  basis  of  the  facts.  The  preliminary  In- 
quiry is  analogous  to  the  Investigation  that 
Is  necessary  to  make  a  determination  that 
sufficient  facts  exist  to  warrant  bringing 
matter  to  the  attention  of  a  Grand  Jury. 

"Phase  I  Is  not  yet  completed.  Sources, 
primarily  in  the  Executive  Branch,  that  pos- 
sess relevant  Information  thus  far  have  not 
compiled  with  the  Special  Subcommlttee'e 
requests.  Until  these  factual  materials  ate 
supplied  to  the  Special  Subcommittee,  the 
preliminary  Inquiry  stage  of  this  Inveetiga-- 
tlon  cannot  be  completed. 

"Phase  II  Is  the  next  step  in  the  irivestN 
gatlon.  •When  the  Special  Subcommittee  is 
satisfied  ths  the  facts  Indicate  th&t  an  im- 
peachable offense  may  have  been  committed, 
a  recommendation  will  be  made  thait  the 
Judiciary  Committee  authorize  the  formal 
proceedings  that  look  toward  the  Impeach- 
ment in  the  Senate  of  a  'anlted  States  Su- 
preme Court  Justice.  Public  hearings  would 
be  th  order  In  Phase  II. 

"Prior  to  public  hearings,  the  Special  Sub- 
committee would  adopt  procedures  approprl- 
ate'to  the  particular  facts  and  circumstances 
^f  this  case.  Such  procedures  wonld  Involve 


resolution  of  «Ach  questions,  among  others, 
as: 

The  rol*  of  counsel  for  the  parties; 

"Whether  public  hearings  should  be  con- 
ducted by  the  Special  Subcommittee  or  by 
the  full  Judiciary  Committee: 

"Applicable  hearing  procedure  rules,  in- 
cluding the  right  to  cross  examine  witnesses; 

"Whether  hearing  sessions  should  be  open 
or  closed. 

"During  public  hearings  in  an  impeach- 
ment investigation,  of  course,  testimony 
would  t>e  under  oath.  Attendance  by  rele- 
vant or  material  witnesses  would  l>e  com- 
pelled by  subpcna. 

"Phase  III  would  come  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee's  investigation. 
In  Phase  III.  the  Judiciary  Committee  would 
render  Its  report  to  the  House.  The  Report 
would  contain  a  recommendation  on  H.  Res. 
920.  If  warranted,  the  Judiciary  Committee 
Report  would  contain  a  specific  statement 
of  the  charges  to  be  submitted  to  the  Senate. 

■  This  statement  reflects  the  current  status 
of  the  Special  Subcommittee's  investigation 
and  the  procedures  that  are  being  followed. 
All  of  the  members  of  the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee hope  that  greater  coop>eration  will  be 
furthcoming  and  that  delays  that  impair  the 
Special  Subcommittee's  progress  may  be  re- 
moved so  that  a  definite  recommendation 
shortly  may  be  made  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  gratiflfed  by  this 
degree  of  progress  in  the  Investigation 
and  will  continue  to  cooperate  in  every 
way  for  a  full,  fair,  and  open  inquiry, 
without  fear  or  favor,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  American  people. 


BULLEKDZING  INTERSTATE  HIGH- 
WAY THROUGH  CHARLESTON, 
W.  VA. 

I  Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr,  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  people  throughout  the  Nation 
are  recognizing  that  bypassing  a  city  is 
far  preferable  to  bulldozing  an  interstate 
highway  through  the  center  of  a  city. 
In  the  case  of  West  Virginia's  capital 
city,  plans  call  for  converging  three  In- 
terstate highways  and  a  four-lane  Ap- 
palachian highway  through  the  center  of 
Charleston.  W.  Va.  Under  unanimous 
consent,  there  follow  two  articles  on  this 
subject  from  the  magazine  City  and 
the  August  1  issue  of  Afro-American: 
In  the  pATii  of  the  Interstates 

"The  American  Dream,"  writes  "Road  to 
Ruin"  author  A.  Q.  Mowbray,  'is  to  drive 
from  coast  to  coast  without  encountering 
a  traffi*  light."  The  key  to  the  dream  is, 
of  course,  the  Interstate  Highw.iy  System, 
a  network  of  freeways  that  now  covers  29,- 
000  miles  and  has  another  13,000  In  the 
offing.  Now  70-per-cent  complete,  at  a  cost 
so  far  of  $38.8  billion— the  largest  single 
public  works  project  in  history — the  system 
is  coming  under  increasing  attack.  Its  op- 
position Is  chiefly  from  city  dwellers  decry- 
ing the  disruption  of  neighborhoods,  dis- 
appearance of  parklands,  and  destruction  of 
historic  sites  in  its  path. 

The  recently  intensified  wave  of  public 
reaction  reflects  the  fact  that  states  tackled 
the  easier  rural  segments  of  the  Interstate 
System  first  and  then  later  began  trying  to 
push  freeways  through  built-up  city  and  sub- 
urban areas.  (Last  year  81  per  cent  of  all 
residential   displacements   for   freeway   pur- 
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potes  resicien-.s  were  urban.)  Today's  vocifer- 
ous opposition  reflects  too  the  nation's  (grow- 
ing concern  with  the  environment  In  at  legist 
16  cities- Includuig  those  s:io«n  on  ihe-e 
p^ges — civic  oppo.-ltlon  is  now  holding  up 
about  loO  miles  of  Interstate  construction 
In  m>^st  c.uuroveroies,  the  respcnsi-.ene.-s 
or  government  is  proving  greater  at  tlie  fed- 
eral ih.m  the  state  level.  The  state  selects 
the  highway  routes,  but  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  added  some  sjifegu.irds  to  tlir  orig- 
inal 1956  law  implementing  the  Inter.nat? 
Highwav  Svstem.  Congress  gave  the  llrst  aid 
to  relocation  problems  in  1962  legisKitlon  re- 
quiring the  states  to  offer  advisory  assist- 
ance m  tinding  other  homes  for  those  dis- 
placed by  tlie  road  builders.  The  fe:'.eral 
government  .i!=o  promised  tu  pay  a  share  if 
the  st.'.te  helped  to  pay  moving  expense^:.  At 
that  time  only  eight  states  had  any  such  pro- 
vision for  assistance. 

Pvirther  aid  was  extended  in  the  1968  High- 
way Act  when  Congress  stipulated  that  di:i- 
pla'ecd  homeowners  be  repaid  up  to  i55.000 
for  the  difference  between  the  acquisition 
price  f^^r  the  old  house  and  the  cost  ol  re- 
placcmint.  This  vear  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation John  Voice  took  an  even  more 
dramatic  step  as  heTfcoreed  that  the  federal 
government  will  not  provide  funds  for  new 
roads  or  other  transportation  projects  until 
new  housinc  has  been  found  for  persons  dis- 
placed. The  Volpe  directive  nlms  to  meet 
what  historically  is  the  bigges:  rea-on  for 
public  protest:  that  people  in  the  pi-th  of 
a  new  road  are  moved  out  with  no  place  to 
go.  (Federal  Highway  Administrator  Fran- 
cis Turner  estimates  that  federal-aid  hlerh- 
wav  dlspUcements  will  average  25.000  dwell- 
ings annually  for  the  years  immediately 
ahead.) 

Protection  for  parklands  and  recreation 
areas,  wildlife  areas,  and  historic  sites  was 
added  in  the  1966  act  establishing  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation.  Section  4if) 
savs  the  Secretary  shall  not  approve  any 
project  using  such  land  unless  there  Is  "no 
feasible  and  prudent  alternative"  and  unless 
there  Is  "all  possible  planning  to  minimize 
harm"  to  the  area.  Tins  section  of  the  law 
is  today  formmg  the  basis  for  appeals  in 
Memphis  and  San  Antoir.o  where  hl2hways 
threaten  two  of  the  nation's  most  beauti- 
ful urban  parks.  It  was  cited  in  April  by 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Walter  J.  Hiekel  in 
witliholdlng  permission  to  construct  a  sec- 
tion of  I  95  on  the  southwest  outskirts  of 
Philadelphia  until  steps  were  taken  to  pre- 
serve the  Tlnlcum  tidal  marshland,  a  prl- 
vatelv  owned  wildlife  refuge  forming  a  prime 
nesting  and  feeding  ground  for  waterfowl  in 
the  northern  Atlantic  flyway. 

Former  Secretary  of  TransportaUon  Alan 
Boyd  tried  to  strengthen  the  role  of  public 
opinion  In  highway  planning  by  putting  into 
effect  a  requirement  for  two  seperat*  pub- 
lic hearings— the  first  to  provide  for  com- 
ments t>efore  a  route  was  selected,  the  sec- 
ond to  be  held  after  the  highway  was  de- 
signed. Although  a  public  hearing  had  been 
mandatorv  in  federally  financed  projects, 
the  practice  of  many  highway  departments 
was  to  delay  public  hearings  until  the  plans 
for  the  highway  were  so  far  along  that  any 
major  change  in  route  would  be  economi- 
cally unfeasible.  The  state  highway  depart- 
ments have  been  roundly  criticized  for  put- 
ting economic  costs  ahead  of  human  costs, 
and  even  with  the  new  dual-hearing  proce- 
dure, the  state  Is  not  directed  to  heed  the 
opinions  expressed. 

A  strong  new  ally  to  the  environment- 
over-mileage  crowd  has  been  added  to  the 
Department  of  Transportation:  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Environment  and  Urban 
Systems.  J.  D.  Braman.  Taking  the  new  post 
In  1969,  Braman  was  not  unfamiliar  with  lo- 
cal problems  with  the  highway:  as  mayor  of 
Seattle,  he  had  his  own  troubles  with  1-90. 
described  by  a  leading  architect  a.s  "a  12-lane 
ditch"  across  the  city.  Secretary  Volpe's  de- 


cree on  the  1968  act's  relocation  provisions 
along  with  Section  4(f)  and  provisions  In 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1909,  furnish  the  authority  for  the  new  of- 
fice to  get  into  the  local  squabbles  Its  in- 
\olvement  currently  is  largely  as  arbitrator 
in  controversies  among  local  and  state  in- 
terests, but  for  the  lon;j  raUf^e  the  office  is 
searching  for  new  techniques  or  mechan- 
isms in  transportation  planing  for  urban 
areas  that  will  obviate  the  kind  of  confron- 
tations sparked  by  the  Interstat*  System. 

One  member  of  the  Environment  and  Ur- 
ban Systems  staff  has  succinctly  stated  the 
diffetrence  between  this  office  and  the  Federal 
Higlway  Administration:  "We  don't  see  It 
as  a  failure  If  every  mile  of  the  Interstate 
i-n't  built." 

(The  Federal  Highway  Administration, 
overseer  of  the  nation's  massive  highway- 
aid  program,  has  been  trying  to  win  over  the 
forces  of  opp'-5ition  with  such  promotional 
prose  as:  "The  budding  basketball  star  of 
tomorrow  could  be  a  kid  who  learned  how  to 
dribble,  pass,  and  shoot  because  an  Inter- 
state highway  came  through  his  neighbor- 
hood. .\\\A  this  same  youth,  who  wiled  away 
hours  of  his  life  wondering  what  to  do  next, 
can  now  cavort  on  a  basketball  court  laid 
out  under  a  structurally  modern  viaduct.") 
The  first  example  of  successful  citizen  op- 
position to  the  invasion  of  cities  by  high- 
ways was  set  by  San  Francisco  in  1959  when 
it;  irate  citizens  stopped  construction  of  the 
elevated  Embarcadero  Freeway  in  midair. 
Since  then,  revolts  have  followed  in  Balti- 
more. Washington,  Indianapolis,  Cleveland, 
Philadelphia.  New  York,  and  elsewhere.  In 
some  the  tide  did  turn  against  the  highways: 
Mayor  John  Lindsay  took  the  disputed  Lower 
Maithattan  Expressway  off  the  planning 
maps:  the  elevated  expressway  that  was  to 
divide  New  Orleans'  historic  Vieux  Carre 
from  the  riverfront  was  cancelled  by  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  Volpe  after  a  10-year 
struggle. 

But  in  Philadelphia,  Morrislown,  N  J.,  and 
Nashville,  the  roads  ran  over  the  opposition. 
The  Southwark  Expressway  rammed  through 
Philadelphia's  oldest  settlement,  razing  his- 
toric liouses  and  isolating  the  "Old  Swede's  " 
Church.  Opposition  from  mayor,  city  council, 
and  then-Interior  Secretary  Stewart  Udall 
couldn't  keep  six-lane  1-287  from  plowing 
through  the  heart  of  Morrislown.  In  Nash- 
ville, the  fight  went  to  the  U.S.  Appellate 
Court,  but  1-40  was  permitted  to  take  a  wide 
loop  through  the  center  of  a  stable  black 
community,  where  It  wiped  out  all  Negro- 
owned  businesses  on  one  side  of  the  main 
business  street  and  isolated  the  other  side 
from  customers. 

In  cities  where  the  issue  still  hangs  In 
the  balance,  two  state  governors  have  given 
antihlKhway  forces  reai^on  to  hope.  In  Feb- 
ruarv,  Massachusetts  Governor  Francis  Sar- 
gent ended,  at  least  temporarily,  the  bitter 
controversy  over  1-695,  Bostons  proposed  In- 
ner Belt.  He  called  a  halt  to  a  pending  $5.5- 
million  study  to  fix  the  route.  "I  have  de- 
cided not  to  approve  it."  he  stated.  "It  is  too 
expensive.  It  would  take  too  long— and  most 
important,  it  would  consider  only  ii?iere  and 
how  to  build  expressways,  not  whether  to 
build  them  at  all."  He  announced  plans  In- 
stead to  launch  a  Balanced  Transportation 
Development  Program  to  integrate  road- 
building  with  mass  transit  and  study  other, 
innovative  means  of  moving  goods  and  peo- 
ple. 

In  April.  Cleveland  got  a  similar  reprieve 
as  Ohio  Governor  James  Rhodes  responded 
to  six  years  of  bipartisan  efforts  by  request- 
ing the  state  highway  department  to  aban- 
don plans  for  the  segment  of  1-290  affecting 
Shaker  Lakes  and  the  Shaker  Heights  resi- 
dential area. 

The  extraordinary  attraction  of  the  Inter- 
state System  to  the  states  Is  its  offer  of  fed- 
eral funding  on  a  90-10  matching  basis.  The 
federal    portion    comes    from    the    Highway 


Trust  Fund,  which  also  provides  support  for 
the  construction  of  primary  and  secondary 
highways  on  a  50-50  basis.  This  even-match- 
ing partnership  dates  back  to  1961  with  the 
iirst  bill  to  establish  a  federally  aided  high- 
wav program:  half  the  states  have  no  other 
highway  program  of  their  own.  One  quirk  of 
the  Interstate  System  funding  is  that  the 
90-10  money  is  available  only  for  new  routes; 
improvement  of  oUier  routes  can  get  (iily 
50-50  funds.  The  90-per-cent  lure  has  been 
irresistible  to  state  officials  who  wanted  to 
show  progress  for  the  smallest  investment. 

The  trust  fund  itself  is  fed  by  g.isoline, 
oil,  and  tire  taxes  collected  by  the  sUtes. 
E.ich  state  naturally  wants  to  bencru  from 
its  share  of  the  tax  money  it  sends  to  Wash- 
ington, so  the  pressure  Is  on  to  build  mnre 
n*'w  highwiiys.  Each  has  three  years  to  come 
up  with  highway  projects  to  obligate"  the 
funds.  So  far  no  slate  has  returned  r.ny  of 
the  90-10  money;  when  San  Francisco  re- 
fused further  freeway  construction  in  1966. 
Its  portion  of  the  funds  simply  reverted  to 
the  state  of  California  and  made  it  possible 
for  highway  engineers  to  plan  more  Inter- 
state mileage  for  L<-is  .'\n;^,eles. 

Under  present  legislation,  the  Trust  Fund 
Is  scheduled  to  go  out  of  exit:tence  in  1972. 
Since  work  on  the  Interstate  ;md  other  fed- 
eral-aid systems  will  extend  well  beyond 
that  date."  this  year  will  call  for  decisions 
on  the  future  of  the  fund.  Where  highways 
and  cities  are  in  conflict,  there  has  been 
clamor  for-change  in  the  legislation  to  per- 
mit flexibility  in  the  use  of  the  tax  reve- 
nues. Right  now  with  the  Trust  Fund  an 
exclusive  conduit  of  money  for  highways,  the 
cities  have  no  comparable  source  of  assist- 
ance lor  development  of  public  traiisit  or 
other  solutions  to  the  problems  of  urban 
transportation. 

Significantly,  DOT's  office  of  Environment 
and  Urban  Systems  is  concerned  not  only 
about  problems  with  highways,  but  about 
all  forms  of  transportation  facilities:  air- 
ports, high-speed  ground  transportation, 
underground  mass  transit.  It  Is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  evaluate  the  whole  concept  of  trans- 
portation and  the  application  of  federal 
sharing  funds.  Back  in  1967.  then-Mayor 
Braman  told  Congressional  hearings  that 
there  must  be  equitable  funding  of  all  forms 
of  transportation,  including  nonhighway 
needs,  and  that  the  transportation  decision 
of  each  city  must  be  made  at  the  local  level. 
The  call  for  local  decision-making  is 
echoed  by  concerned  citizen  Helen  Leavltt 
in  her  recent  book  "Superhighway— Super- 
hoax."  She  writes.  "There  is  no  simple  pana- 
cea, universally  applicable  to  all  of  our  major 
cities,  that  will  solve  our  transportation 
problems.  Each  city  needs  and  indeed  is 
entitled  to.  its  own  particular  solution  to 
its  own  problems." 

But  on  the  state  level  It  is  still  unusual 
to  encounter  the  kind  of  recognition  ex- 
hibited by  the  governor  of  Massachusetts, 
who  told  his  constituents  in  February: 
"Four  years  ago  I  was  the  commissioner  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Works — our  road- 
building  agency.  Then,  nearly  everyone  was 
sure  highways  were  the  only  answer  to  trans- 
portation problems  for  years  to  come. 
"We  were  wrong." 

Triangle;  Area  Fights  To  Save  Its  Life 
Charleston,  W.  Va— The  latest  strategy 
in  the  embattled  Triangle  Communilys  fight 
to  save  Itself,  is  a  proposed  boycott  of  down- 
town merchants  who  refuse  to  give  their  sup- 
port to  efforts  to  reroute  Interstate  highway 
T  77  scheduled  to  run  through  the  commu- 

nitv. 

Already  Triangle  residents,  involved  in  the 
fight  to  save  their  community  since  1965. 
have  faced  bulldozers  and  policemen,  have 
been  gassed  and  arrested. 

Fifty  youths  blocked  the  bulldozers  path 
when  "they  moved  into  the  Triangle  ♦  ♦  * . 
Fourteen  were  arrested  and  placed  on  $5,000 
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bond.  Bonds  were  later  reduced  wltt  two  ex- 
ceptions. 

But  only  buildings  were  destroyed,  and  a 
delegation  of  Triangle  residents  in  Washing- 
ton, last  week,  won  reconsideration  for  their 
cause  with  Department  of  Transportation 
Secretary  John  Volpe. 

But  that  reconsideration  involved  only  a 
three-day  request  not  to  destroy  any  more 
buildings  until  a  DOT  representative  could 
ascertain  If  adequate  relocation  facilities 
«ere  available. 

According  to  the  report  made  to  Volpe. 
adequate  provisions  had  been  made,  despite 
the  indignant  complaint  of  Mrs.  Gloria  Blan- 
ton. 

"I  was  In  bed  asleep  and  they  came  and 
told  me  they're  going  to  tear  my  house 
down."  she  said  standing  on  the  street  In  her 
batnrobe.  She  said  she  had  received  no  evic- 
tion notice. 

The  Secretary's  temporary  order  was  based 
on  the  fact  the  there  were  indications  that 
the  people  whose  homes  were  to  be  torn 
dov.'n   had   adequate   housing   elsewhere. 

He  must  still  make  a  decision  on  whether 
the  highway  can  be  routed  dlffently  without 
disrupting  the  over-all  plan.  Triangle  resi- 
dents feel  this  can  be  done. 

Gov.  Arch  Moore.  Charleston  mayor  Elmer 
Dotson  and  slate  highway  commissioner  Wil- 
liam Rltche  do  not  think  so. 

"The  time  for  changes  In  location  has 
passed."  the  mayor  said  sometime  ago. 

Clinton  Black,  program  •  •  •  of  the  Pro- 
gressive Association  for  Economic  Develop- 
ment told  AFRO.  It  Is  getting  rather  late  In 
the  game  for  the  community.  But  in  thp  years 
since  the  struggle  began  In  1965.  he  said  the 
Triangle  has  developed  a  sense  of  unity  and 
community  that  Is  rare.  P.A.E.D.  Is  an  arm  of 
Rev.  Leon  Sullivan's  OIC  program. 

Six  community  organizations  participated 
In  the  battle  to  save  the  area.  They  are  the 
Triangle  Improve  Council.  People's  Coalition, 
Save  The  Triangle  Committee.  The  Legal  Aid 
Society.  NAACP  and  American  Civil  Liber- 
ties Union. 

•     •     • 

Tlie  fact  that  large  numoers  of  people 
would  block  bulldozers  with  their  bodies,  face 
tear  gas  and  Imprisonment,  would  seem  to 
Indicate  the  devclcpmcnt  of  something  in 
Triangle  which  should  be  saved. 

And  it  would  seem  to  be  the  intention  be- 
hind the  new  En',  Ironmental  Quality  Act  of 
10G9  which  says  any  federally  supported  pro- 
gram may  be  changed  if  it  has  a  "deterio- 
rating effect  on  the  environment." 

But  officials  in  the  DOT  seem  to  feel  this 
legislation  may  have  come  too  late  for  Tri- 
angle. Plans  have  been  finalized,  contracts 
let  and  these  things  once  started  are  diffi- 
cult to  stop. 

But  the  boycott,  the  hard-won  support  of 
City  Council,  and  the  relatively  broad  com- 
munity support,  evidenced  by  those  who  put 
up  their  property  to  ball  out  the  demonstra- 
tors, may  be  able  to  turn  the  tide  and  save 
the  Triangle  yet. 


THE  lOTH  ANNR'^ERS.'^RY  OF  MEDI- 
CAL-HOSPITAL SHIP  SS    "HOPE" 

'Mr.  HECHLER  of  'VVeGt  Virginia 
a.-^kcd  and  was  piven  permi.ssicn  to  ex- 
ten(3  his  rcmark.s  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.  I 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  1970  marks  the  10th  year  of 
sei'vice  for  the  SS  Hope,  the  floating  hos- 
pital tliat  ha-^  carried  doctors,  nur.ses,  and 
medicine  around  the  v.'oi'ld  to  thousands 
of  suffering  person.s.  Under  unanimous 
consent,  there  follows  an  article  printed 
in  the  Saturday  Review.  "Decade  of  Hope. 
Legacy  of  Health"  by  Richard  L.  Tobin, 


dated  April  4,  1970,  concerning  the  mis- 
sion of  the  SS  Hope. 

Pi-ojects  like  the  SS  Hope  present 
positive  alternatives  in  foreign  policy. 
Direct  assistance,  as  opposed  to  military 
spending,  is  a  more  effective  means  of 
aiding  other  countries,  especially  the 
underdeveloped  nations  mentioned  in  the 
article: 

Decade  of  Hope.   Legacy    of  Health 

The  year  1970  celebrates  the  first  decade  of 
the  good  ship  S.  S.  Hope,  that  fabulous  un- 
official medical-hospital  envoy  that  has  done 
so  much  to  create  good  will  for  and  a  legacy 
of  health  from  the  United  States.  In  the  past 
ten  years  Hopes  doctors,  nurses,  and  tech- 
nicians have  trained  5.415  physicians,  sur- 
geons, dentists,  nurses,  and  technical  experts 
In  foreign  lands:  treated  130.618  persons  over- 
seas: conducted  13,956  major  operations; 
benefited  nearly  3  5  million  underprivileged 
people  through  inmiunization.  examination, 
and  other  services;  and  distributed  over 
2,530,000  cartons  of  milk.  Since  Hope's  first 
voyage.  1 .578  American  medical  personnel 
have  served  with  the  project.  The  S.  S  Hope 
has  been  in  Tunisia  since  last  September  and 
will  return  to  the  United  States  next  July. 
Meanwhile,  shore  programs  continue  in  five 
of  the  countries  already  visited  by  the  great 
hospital  ship — Peru.  Ecuador.  Nicaragua,  Co- 
lombia, and  Ceylon.  Other  follow-up  pro- 
grams have  been  completed  in  Indonesia, 
Vietnam,  and  the  Republic  of  Guinea.  It's 
been  quite  a  ten  years! 

In  Ceylon,  Hope  has  Just  concluded  Its 
most  comprehensive  treatment  and  teaching 
program  to  date.  Some  70,000  children  re- 
ceived Immunization  against  tetanus,  whoop- 
ing cough,  and  diphtheria — three  particular 
devils  in  that  warm  region.  More  than  3.000 
patients  were  treated  in  the  ship's  dental  de- 
partment: the  medical  staff  took  care  of  1.700 
patients  aboard  ship  and.  with  Ceylone.^e 
counterparts,  completed  some  2.280  opera- 
tions. During  the  Ceylon  visit.  Hope's  perma- 
nent staff  of  135  US.  specialists  conducted 
educational  exchange  programs  with  more 
than  1.150  Ceylonese  medical  and  paramedi- 
cal counterparts  on  board  ship  and  through- 
out the  island. 

Perhaps  most  dramatic  of  Hope's  contri- 
butions in  Ceylon  was  open  heart  surgery. 
Working  hand  in  hand  with  Ceylonese  sur- 
gical specialists.  Hope'.^  thoracic  surgeons 
performed  heart-valve  replacements,  which 
marked  a  milestone  In  the  history  of  the 
Island  nation.  These  and  many  anotiier  oper- 
ation conducted  in  Colombo  General  Hospital 
attracted  wide  attention  in  the  Ceylonese 
press  as  each  new  surgical  procedure  was 
first  performed  by  U.S.  physicians,  with 
Ceylonese  surgeons  assisting.  Local  surgeons 
operated  in  subsequent  ca.ses  with  Hope  phy- 
sicians assisting.  The  day  before  the  S.  S. 
Hope  departed  for  the  United  States,  long, 
snakellke  lines  formed  on  the  docks,  made 
up  partly  of  people  seeking  last-minute  re- 
lief from  their  suffering  and  partly  of  those 
who  wished  to  thank  the  permanent  staff 
for  its  miraculous  services  to  an  Island  popu- 
lation that  rarely  sees  a  doctor  of  any  sort. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  Hope  at  the  port 
of  La  Goulette,  Tunisia,  for  a  ten-month 
training  and  treatment  mission,  unprece- 
dented rains  inundated  much  of  southern 
Tunisia,  leaving  100.000  Tunisians  homeless 
and  500  dead.  In  ten  days  Tunisia  received 
the  equivalent  of  ten  years'  rainfall,  and 
typhoid  quickly  became  a  major  threat  Proj- 
ect Hope  vaccinated  more  than  76,000  flood 
victims  and  triiiied  twenty-five  vacclnaiion- 
sanitation  teams  to  go  en  fr^m  there.  No 
visitor  or  ship  could  have  arrived  at  a  better 
time  or  have  performed  a  greater  public 
health  .service. 

Over  the  past  decade.  Project  Hoi>e  has 
.successfully  completed  teacliiug  and  treat- 
ment programs  in  the  fields  of  medicine,  den- 


tistry, and  auxiliary  medical  specialties  on 
four  continents.  The  ship  of  Hope  has  visited 
Indonesia.  South  Vietnam.  Peru,  Ecuador. 
Guinea,  Nicaragua,  Colombia,  Ceylon,  and, 
most  recently,  conducted  a  project  at  home 
in  the  United  States— with  Mexican -Ameri- 
cans and  Navajo  Indians  in  Arizona.  In  Gan- 
ado,  Arizona,  Hope  is  developing  a  broad 
program  including  the  assumption  of  full 
administrative  responsibility  for  the  fifty- 
flve-bed  Sage  Memorial  Hospital.  Hope  is 
sponsoring  an  associate  arts  nursing  program 
In  the  Navajo  Community  College  with  a 
degree  to  be  recognized  by  the  Et.ne  s  bureau 
licensing  authorities.  To  the  normal  medical 
curriculum  Hope  has  added  required  subjects 
taught  locally  by  Indian  faculty  members — 
this  because  Project  Hope  has  learned  by 
now  that  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  enrich 
technology  training  with  instruction  leading 
toward  a  reverence  for  the  history  and  tra- 
ditions of  the  host  culture. 

Obviously,  you  won't  find  the  S.S.  Hope 
listed  in  any  t>ook  of  great  fighting  ships  or 
glamorous  cruise  boats.  She's  a  white.  15.000- 
ton  vessel,  originally  the  U.S.  Navy  ship  Con- 
solation: her  520  feet  brim  and  bulge  with 
operating  rooms  and  the  very  latest  in  hos- 
pital equipment,  including  beds  for  108  pa- 
tients and  a  machine  that  converts  powdered 
milk  into  one-pint  liquid  cartons.  How  far 
along  our  world  would  be  toward  the  elusive 
dream  of  peace  if  all  the  ships  that  now 
carry  atomic  weapons,  that  can  shell  a  beach, 
sink  a  convoy,  and  escort  troops,  were  built 
and  assigned  to  do  what  S.S.  Hope  has  done 
in  good  neighborllness  In  a  single  decade. 
At  the  cost  of  a  single  day's  military  spend- 
ing by  the  United  SUites  we  could  operate 
twenty  S,S,  Hopes  around  the  world  for  a 
whole  year  with  fantastic  dividends  for  peace 
and  a  growing  legacy  of  health  from  the 
world's  kindest  traveler. 


PERMISSION  FOR  BANKING  AND 
CURRENCY  C  O  M  M  I  T  T  E  E— TO 
HAVE  UNTIL  6  P.M.,  AUGUST  8.  TO 
FILE  CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S. 
3302 

Mis.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Houfe 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  have 
luitil  6  p.m.,  Saturday,  August  8.  1970.  to 
file  the  conference  report  on  S.  3302.  an 
act  to  amend  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1950.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
Brown  of  California  • .  Is  thei'e  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri  ? 

Thei-e  was  no  objection. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Gray  <  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert"  for  today,  on  account  of  illness 
in  the  family. 

Mr.  RoBiscN  I  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford>  for  today,  on  account 
of  illness  in  family. 

Mr.  Reifel  I  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford  i  through  August  14.  on 
account  of  personal  matters. 

Mrs.  Sullivan,  for  August  10  and 
11,  on  account  of  business  in  district. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
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live  program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Legcett  for  1  hour  today. 

'The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ScHERLE*  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extran- 
eous matter: ' 

Mr.  FiNDLEY.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK,  for  1  hour,  today. 

•  Tlie  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Flowers  1  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr.  LowENSTEiN.  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Mann,  for  10  minutes,  today, 

Mr.  Flood,  for  15  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

^         By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 

to: 

Mr.  BocGS  in  two  instances  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  made  on  the 
postal  reorganization  conference  report. 

Mr.  ANnERSON  of  Illinois  i  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Springer!  immediately  following 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pickle  in  tlie  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  today. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio  >  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Springer  I  immediately  following 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  today. 

Mr.  Whitten.  to  follow  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  Watson. 

All  Members  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
ScHERLE'  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Watson's 
special  order,  today. 

(The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ScHERLEt  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ' 

Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Bl'rton  of  Utah  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Horton  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mr.  DrNCAN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.^STEiGER  of  Arizona  in  two  in- 
stances, 

Mr.  Reid  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  Langen. 

Mr.  Foreman. 

Mr.  WiDNALL. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ZwACH. 

Mr.  RoussELOT  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  QuiE. 

Mr.  Keith  in  two  instances. 

'The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  FLOWERS)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  ElLBERG. 

Mr.  Matsunaga. 

Mr.  MoLLOHAN  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Hathaway  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RoYBAL  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Long  of  Mar>iand  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  McRPHY  of  New  York, 

Mr.  DoPN  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  MiKVA  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McCarthy  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  KocH. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Culver  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Waldie. 


Mr.  Hagan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Olsen  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  OHara  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Zablocki  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RosTENKOwsKi  In  two  instances. 


/ 


Received  Pbom  the  Comptroller  General 
2287.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  Improvements  needed  In  reclaiming 
usable  parts  from  excess  aircraft.  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 
Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee 
on  HoiLse  Adiai^istralion.  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  16915.  An  act  making  approprlaUons 
for  the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1971,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: and 

H.R.  17070.  An  act  to  improve  and 
modernize  the  postal  service,  to  reorganize 
the  Post  Office  I>epartment,  and  for  otiier 
purposes. 

SENATE   ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPE.AKER  announced  his  signa- 
tui-e  to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title : 

S.  1076.  An  act  to  establish  a  pilot  pro- 
gram In  the  Deparimenu  of  Interior  and 
Agriculture  designated  as  the  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly I  at  4  o'clock  and  53  minutes  p.m.' 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  August  10,  1970, 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC, 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2282.  A  letter  irum  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  report  on  activities 
carried  on  by  the  Geological  Survey  outside 
the  United  States  during  the  period  January 
1  through  June  30.  1970  pursuant  to  43 
U.S.C.  31  iC):  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  .\ffalrs. 

2283.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  studies  of  the  control  of  health  haz- 
ards from  electronic  product  radiation  and 
other  types  of  ionizing  radiation,  pursuant  to 
section  357  of  the  Radiation  Control  for 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1968;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

2284.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  the 
1969  annual  report  on  the  administration  of 
the  Radiation  Control  for  Health  and  Safe'y 
act  of  1968;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

2285.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  US. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  approved  .^ccard- 
Ing  certain  beneficiaries  third  and  sixth  pref- 
erence classification,  pursuant  to  section 
204(d)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

2286.  A  letter  from  the  President.  Panama 
Car.al  Company,  transmitting  a  report  en 
claims  paid  by  the  Company  under  the  au- 
thority of  section  3  of  the  Military  Personnel 
and  Civilian  Employees'  Claims  Act  of  1964 
during  fiscal  year  1970;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  report.s  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  H  R.  17711  (Rept.  No. 
91-13811.  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

BvMr.  BENNETT: 
H.R  18835.  A  bill  to  protect  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  those  subject  to  the  military 
Justice  system,  to  revise  the  Uniform  Code 
of  Military  Justice,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Bv   Mr.   EDWARDS  of  California    (for 
himself,  Mr.  Waldie.  Mr.  McCloskey, 
Mr.  RoYBAL,  Mr.  Anderson  of  Cali- 
fornia,  Mr.   Leggett,   Mr.   Moss,   Mr. 
BuJiTON  of  California,  Mr.  Cohelan, 
Mr.    Hav^kins.    Mr.    Rees.    Mr.    Cor- 
MAN.  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Wilson,  Mr.  Hanna.  Mr. 
Van  Deerlin,  and  Mr.  Tunney): 
H.R.  18836.  A  bill  to  amend  section  105  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act  to  require  each  air  pollu- 
tion control  agency  receiving  a  Federal  grant 
for  support  of  air  pollution  control  progr.ims 
to  provide  Information  and  data  on  air  pol- 
lution sources  within  its  Jurisdiction;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
HR.  18837.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  3  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  relating 
to  U.S.  contributions  to  international  orga- 
nizations and  programs,  to  provide  for  a 
program  to  control  Illegal  international  traf- 
fic in  narcotics,  and  for  other  ptu-poses;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Peuiisylvanla: 
H  R.  18838    A  bill  to  amend  chapter  3  of 
the  Foreign  .Assistance  Act  of  1961,  relating 
to   U.S.    contributions   to   international   or- 
ganlz.-.tions  ar.d  programs,  to  provide  for  a 
program  to  control  Illegal  International  traf- 
fic in  narcotic^,  and  'or  other  purposes;   to 
the  Committee  on  Fcreign  Affairs. 
Bv  Mr.  GAYDOS: 
H.R.    18339.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  Uiiited  St.ites  with  respect 
to   the   duties  on  stainless   steel   sheets  and 
on  articles  made  from  such  sheets;   to  the 
Committee  on  Wavs  and  Mcar.s. 
By  Mr.  McCarthy: 
HR.    18840.   h   bill   to   amend   the  Federal 
Water    Pollution    Control   Act    to   ban    poly- 
phosph.ites   in   detergents   a:!d   to  eetabUsh 
standards  a:  d  programs  to  abate  and  control 
water  pol'ution  by  synthetic  detergents;   to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
Bv  Mr.  MIKVA: 
HR.  18841.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion  and   Nationality   Act.   as   amended;    lo 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PATTEN- 
H.R.  18842.  A  bill  to  provide  greater  pro- 
tection for  customers  of  registered  brokers 
and  dealers  and  members  of  national  securi- 
ties exchanges:  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  SATTLOR: 
H  R.  18843.  A  bill  to  promote  the  economic 
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development  of  the  T^ust  Territory  of  th» 
Pacific  Islands:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    CHARLES    H.    WILSON     (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Yatron)  : 
H.R.  18844.  A  bill  to  provide  for  drug  abuse 
and  drug  dependency  prevention,  treatment, 
and  rehabilitation;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WOLFF: 
H.R.  18845.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  establish  the  Thad- 
deus  Koscluszko  Home  National  Historic  Site 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr  WYATT: 
H.R.  18846.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  make  It  clear  that 
Independent  truck  dealers  and  distributors 
who  Install  equipment  or  make  minor  al- 
terations on  tax-paid  truck  bodies  and 
chassis  are  not  to  be  subject  to  excise  tax  as 
manufacturers  on  account  thereof;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McPALL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Pat- 
MAN,    Mr.    Udall,    Mr.    Wtatt,    Mr, 
Friedel.  Mr.  Waldie,  Mr.  Mobse,  Mr, 
Eckhardt,     Mr.     McKneally,     Mr. 
MATST7NAGA,    Mr.    Shrtveb,    Mt.    Ull- 
MAN.  Mr.  CoNTE,  and  Mr.  Boland)  : 
H.R.  18847.    A    bill    to   amend    the   Public 
Works  Acceleration  Act  to  make  Its  benefits 
available  to  certain  areas  of  extra  high  un- 
employment, to  authorize  additional  funds 
for  such  act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr  QUIE: 
H.R.  18848.   A  bill   to   prevent   the  assign- 
ment of  draftees  to  active  duty  In  combat 
areas  without  their  consent:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services 


By  Mr.  QUIE  (for  himself,  Mr   Ayres, 
Mr    Erlenborn,  Mr.  Esch,  Mr    Del- 
LENBACK,  Mr.  ScHERLE,  and  Mr.  Steig- 
ER  of  Wisconsin )  : 
HJi.  18849.  A  bin  to  amend  and  extend  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  and  other  acts 
dealing  with  higher  education;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  TUNNEY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Van  Deerlin  »  : 
H.R.  18850.   A   bill   to   direct   the   Attorney 
General  to  establish  quotas  for  the  produc- 
tion in  the  United  States  of  depressant,  stim- 
ulant, and  hallucinogenic  drugs  and  to  estab- 
lish  controls   on   the   export   of  such   drugs 
from  the  United  States:    to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  SCHEUER : 
H.J.  Res.  1344.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to   the  Constitution  of   the 
United    States    relative    to   equal   rights   for 
men  and  women:   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  STOKES: 
H.J.  Res.  1345.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ERASER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Whalen)  : 

H.  Con.  Res.  700.  Concurrent  resolution  to 

establish  a  Joint  Committee  on  Intelligence, 

and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 

Rules. 

By  Mr.  McCARTHT: 
H.  Con.  Res.  701.  Conctirrent  resolution  on 
the  conversion  to  a  low-emission  propulsion 
system  for  motor  vehicles  to  replace  the  in- 
ternal combustion  engine;  to  the  Committee 
an  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


By  Mr.  McCLOSKEY : 

H.  Con.  Res.  702.  Concurrent  resolution  on 
the  conversion  to  a  low-emission  propulsion 
system  for  motor  vehicles  to  replace  the  In- 
ternal combtistlon  engine;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD: 

H.  Res.  1176.  Resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  House  with  respect  to  troop 
deployment  in  Euroi)e;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
Bv  Mr.  MEEDS: 
H.R.  isSSl.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Anita  Llngho  Tong;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RYAN : 
H.R.  18852.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maximo 
Espinal:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  18853.  .1  bill  for  the  relief  of  Guy  Lu- 
broth:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiclarv. 
By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California: 
H.R   18854.  A  bill  for  the  rehef  of  Jose  De 
Jesus  Robles;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diclarv. 

"Bv  Mr.  WTNN: 
H.R.  18855.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Usto  E. 
Schulz:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlcistfy. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
566.  The    SPE.AKER    presented    a    petition 
of  the  National  Council  of  the  YMCA.  rela- 
tive  to   abolition   of   the   draft,   which   was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


SENATE— T/iMrsrfai/,  August  6,  1970 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  James  B.  Allen, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Alabama. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  God,  from  whom  cometh 
every  good  and  perfect  gift,  bestow  upon 
all  Members  of  the  Senate  the  gifts  of 
prudence,  fortitude,  and  patience  that 
in  framing  policy  and  enacting  laws  they 
may  be  guided  by  eternal  truth  and 
right,  for  the  enhancement  of  the  Na- 
tion and  the  advancement  of  Thy  king- 
dom. Aware  that  the  care  of  the  many 
must  ever  rest  with  the  few,  keep  them 
keen  in  mind,  strong  in  heart,  humble  in 
the  use  of  power  that  they  may  serve 
the  common  g(X)d  of  "One  Nation,  under 
God,  indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice 
for  aU." 
Through  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


from  the  State  of  Alabama,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 
Richard  B.  Russell, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  ALLEN  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


it  stand  in  adjournment  until  11  a.m.  on 
Monday  next. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  August  5,  1970,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR EAGLETON  ON  MONDAY. 
AUGUST    10.    1970 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Monday 
morning  next,  August  10,  1970,  after  the 
disposition  of  the  Journal,  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  'Mr.  Eacleton)  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DESIGNATION    OF    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate  (Mr.  Russell >. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washington,  DC,  August  6,  1970. 
To  the  Seriate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate. 
I  appoint  Hon.  James  B.  Allen,  a  Senator 


TRANSACTION   OF   ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Goodell>  ,  there  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  with  a  time  limitation 
of  3  minutes  in  relation  to  statements 
therein. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SENATE   SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
TOMORROW  UNTIL  MONDAY,  AU- 
GUST  10,    1970,  AT   11   A.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  tomorrow, 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  pre\1ous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  is  now 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  yield  to  me 
briefly? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  happy  to  \1eld  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
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SUBMISSION  OF  TWO  AMENDMENTS 
TO  THE  CLEAN  AIR  ACT.   S.   3229 

AMFNDMENTS    NOS.    824    AND    825 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
two  amendments  to  the  Clean  Air  Act,  S. 
3229.  and  ask  that  they  be  printed  and 
He  on  the  table. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  two  amend- 
ments will  be  printed  and  will  lie  on  the 
table,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  first 
amendment  would  permit  the  States  to 
set  automobile  emission  standards  more 
stringent  than  those  which  would  be  set 
by  the  Federal  Government  under  the 
bill.  The  second  amendment  would  direct 
the  Secretary  oi  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  immediately  begin  testing  al- 
ternatives to  the  automobile  internal 
combustion  engine.  It  requires  further 
tliat,  for  the  1975  model  year,  the  test 
results  shall  become  the  basis  for  stand- 
ards to  be  set  by  the  Secretary  on  emis- 
sions from  the  automobile.  Under  the 
amtndiiient.  the  Secretary,  in  addition  to 
ccnsidenng  the  iest  data  showing  the 
most  satisfactory  emission  characteris- 
tics and  satisfactory  performance  of  the 
aUt-rnatiVe  engines,  shr-ll  also  base  his 
judmr.cnt  upon  the  .-bility  cf  automobile 
manufacturers  to  impro\  e  the  technology 
available  at  the  time  thest  standards  are 
set. 

Finally,  Mr.  President.  I  invite  the  at- 
tention cf  my  colleagues  to  an  article  in 
this  mornings  Washin^Ucn  Pest  which 
reports  that  15  States  have  filed  suits 
in  the  Supreme  Court  to  require  auto- 
mobile manufacturers  to  tnke  steps  to 
end  the  po'.luticn  from  the  automobile 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Rucord. 

There  b'ing  no  obiection.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RErona. 
as  follows: 

AVTO  Makers  Svf.d  Over  Air  Pollution 
Fifteen  states  filed  sulls  In  the  Supreme 
Court  yes'.erday  to  force  the  big  four  auto- 
mobile manufacturers  to  equip  cars  with 
better  pollution  control  equipment  and  to 
provide  pollution-free  engines  'at  the  earli- 
est feasible  date." 

The  states  complained  that  for  17  years 
the  major  car  builders  conspired  among 
themselves  to  squeeze  out  any  competition 
for  making  and  installing  motor  vehicle 
pollution  control  devices  In  violation  of  the 
Sherman  Antitrust  Act. 

The  suit  asked  the  high  court  to: 
Order  the  defendants  to  start  a  "crash 
procram"  to  produce  pollution  control  de- 
vices superior  to  those  now  Installed  and  to 
develop  a  pollution-free  engine  as  soon  as 
po^cl'^Ie. 

Psquire  the  defendants  to  install  at  their 
own  expense  pollution  control  devices  on  all 
the'.r  cars  sold  during  the  past   17  years. 

The  suit  was  filed  by  the  states  of  Wash- 
ington. Illinois.  Arizona.  Colorado.  Hawaii, 
Iowa.  Kansas.  Maine.  Massachusetts.  Minne- 
s3-a.  Missouri,  Ohio.  Rhode  Island,  Vermont 
and  Virginia. 

The  dofendan's  are  General  Motors.  Ford. 
Chrysler.  American  Motors  and  the  Auto- 
motjlle    Manufacturers    Association. 

The  states  alleged  in  an  information  sheet 
accc-mpanying  the  sul'  that  "a  direct  rela- 
tionship has  been  established  between  the 
contalnants  in  motor  vehicle  emissions 

and  chronic  respiratory  diseases,  cprcinogens. 
liver  and  kidney  disorders  and  a  wide  variety 
of  tumors." 


The  states  and  their  residents  could  never 
be  paid  back  enough  to  undo  the  damage, 
t!-.e  suit  contended. 

The  plaintiffs  said  the  best  date  for  in- 
stallation of  pollution  control  devices  would 
be  "that  date  by  which  pollution-free  en- 
gines would  have  been  produced  but  for  the 
conspiracv  alleged  In  the  complaint." 

The  plaintiffs  said  they  brought  the  suit 
in  the  Supreme  Court  because  "there  is 
no  other  suitable  forum  ...  In  which  all 
plaintiff  states  can  bring  this  single  action 
and  obtain  adequate  and  timely  relief." 

The  suit  said  It  Intended  for  pollution 
control  equipment  to  encompass  equipment 
designed  to  reduce  pollutants  through  con- 
trolof  emissions  from  the  exhaust  system, 
the  crank  case,  the  carburetor,  or  the  fuel 
tank. 

As  for  the  alleged  conspiracy,  the  suit 
contended  the  big  four  agreed  among  them- 
selves that  all  research  and  development  of 
such  equipment  should  be  done  on  a  non- 
competitive basis.  The  automakers  agreed  to 
seek  a  Joint  appraisal  of  patents  submitted 
to  any  one  of  them  and  agreed  to  a  cross- 
licensing  set-up  In  case  any  one  were  li- 
censed, the  aiUt  contended. 

The  15  ststcs  also  alle"ed  the  automakers 
e.gree  to  set  \\  specllc  date  for  installing  the 
equipment  and  at  least  trree  times  after 
that  agreement  decided  to  try  to  delay  fur- 
ther the  Installation  of  the  equipment 


S.  4191— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL- 
COMPREHENSIVE  REVISION  OF 
THE  UNIP  ORM  CODE  OF  MILITARY 
JUSTICE 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  on  July  I. 
I  spoke  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  about 
the  urgent  need  for  reform  of  our  sys- 
tem of  military  justice,  and  I  outlined 
the  reforms  I  believe  are  nece.ssar>'.  To- 
day. I  am  introducing  legislation  em- 
bodying these  reforms,  the  Military  Jus- 
tice Act  of  1970.  a  comprehen.sive  revi- 
sion of  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military 
Justice. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  4191)  to  protect  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  those  subject  to  the 
military  justice  system,  to  revise  the  Uni- 
form Code  of  Mihtary  Justice,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Bayh. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  quality 
of  the  military  justice  system  is  perhaps 
more  important  today  than  ever  before. 
The  men  now  in  uniform  serve  in  an 
army  which  has  changed  substantially 
over  the  years.  Most  of  these  men  will 
not  see  combat.  Many  of  them  live  off 
post  and  serve  in  a  military  capacity 
only  during  normal  working  hours.  In 
many  ways  there  is  an  increased  similar- 
ity between  military  service  and  .skilled 
civilian  occupational  pursuits.  We  can- 
not afford  to  subject  these  men  to  a 
socond-rate  .sy-stcm  of  military  justice. 

Moreover,  there  are  now  nearly  4  mil- 
lion men  under  arrn.'^.  Most  of  these  men 
are  young  and  impressionable,  and  some 
will  be  confronted  with  American  jus- 
tice for  the  first  time  while  serving  in  the 
Armed  Forces.  The  1969  report  of  the 
Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  U.S. 
Army  noted  that  in  the  Army  alone  there 
were  76.320  courts-martial.  94  percent 
wliich  resulted  in  convictions.  If  we  are 


to  preserve  the  integrity  of  our  civilian 
system,  we  must  see  to  it  that  these  men 
return  to  civilian  life  with  a  view  of 
criminal  justice  that  recognizes  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  fairness  and  hu- 
man dignity.  We  must  see  to  it  that  no 
man  is  convicted  and  confined,  his  life 
perhaps  ruined,  without  having  been  ac- 
corded full  procedural  and  substantive 
safeguards. 

In  lignt  of  the  increasing  importance 
of  the  military  justice  system,  we  must 
review  its  quality,  and  the  fimdamental 
question  of  its  fairness. 

The  most  serious  short-coming  in  our 
military  justice  system  is  the  danger  of 
undue  command  influence  over  courts- 
martial,  wliich  may  impose  numerous 
peaaltics,  including  dishonorable  dis- 
cHarge,  lengthy  imprisonment,  or  even 
death.  In  courts-martial,  the  com- 
mander determines  whether  to  prose- 
cute, controls  the  court-martial  proce- 
dure, and  plays  an  integral  role  in  the 
appellate  process.  He  authorizes  searches 
and  arrests,  convenes  the  court-martial, 
and  decides  whether  the  accused  service- 
man shall  remain  in  pietrial  confine- 
niept.  He  chooses  the  prosecuting  attor- 
ney and,  in  some  instances,  the  defense 
counsel  Finally,  he  chooses  the  men  to 
serve  as  members  of  a  court,  the  military 
equivalent  of  jurors,  reviews  the  findings 
and  sentence,  and  decides  whether  a 
sentence  to  confinement  shall  be  de- 
ferred pending  appeal. 

In  addition  to  the  danger  presented 
by  command  influence,  the  military 
justice  system  denies  a  defendant  other 
rights  fundamental  to  a  free  society.  He 
may  be  denied  credit  for  time  spent  in 
confinement  before  trial.  His  mihtary 
coun.sel  may  be  precluded  from  seeking 
collateral  relief.  He  must  apply  to  the 
pro.'^ecutiii'j  counsel,  rather  tlian  the  in- 
deijendent  military  judge,  for  subpoenas. 
These  shortcomings  must  be  remedied, 
and  they  must  be  remed'ed  now.  We  a.sk 
our  young  men  by  the  millions  to  give 
their  time  and  their  energies  to 
strengthen  our  national  defense.  And  we 
have  asked  them  by  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands to  give  their  lives  on  our  behalf.  I 
believe  we  can  delay  no  longer  in  giving 
these  men  a  first-class  system  of  mi'i- 
Lwy  justice. 

The  need  for  reform  is  urgent.  But  re- 
form cannot  be  allowed  to  come  in  a 
piecemeal  fashion.  Individual,  pathwork 
alterations  might  well  suffice  to  plug 
some  of  the  smaller  paps  in  the  system, 
v/liat  is  urgently  needed,  however,  is  a 
comprehensive  revision  of  the  uniform 
codp,  a  reform  which  will  make  military 
iustice  conform  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
tlie  civil  system  we  find  in  our  State  and 
Federal  court".. 

The  legislation  which  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  is  such  a  reform.  It  is  a  com- 
prehensive revision  of  all  parts  of  the 
Uniform  Code  of  Militai-y  Justice  dealing 
with  courts-martial,  from  the  moment 
of  arrest  to  the  final  disposition  of  ap- 
peals and  the  completion  of  confinement. 
I  believe  that  this  proposal  would  insure 
every  American  serviceman  the  kind  of 
speedy,  fair  and  impartial  judicial  sys- 
tem to  which  he  is  entitled. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  briefly  to 
explain  the  bill's  major  provisions  and 
to  give  an  example  of  how  the  revised 
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Code  would  apply  to  a  typical  court- 
martial  proceeding  from  beginning  to 
end. 

First,  the  bill  would  eliminate  all 
forms  of  command  influence  over  the 
court  martial  process  and  proceedings. 
It  would  vest  in  a  separate  and  inde- 
pendent Court  Martial  Command  the 
crucial  powers  to  convene  courts-mar- 
tial; to  detail  mihtary  judges,  defense, 
and  prosecuting  attorneys;  and  to  choose 
the  members  of  the  court — the  jury. 

Such  an  independent  command  is  ab- 
solutely essential  to  a  fair  system. 

The  Uniform  Code  of  Mihtary  Justice 
was  a  landmark  reform  and  an  impor- 
tant step  forward  in  insuring  the  funda- 
mental fairness  of  military  justice  and 
that  code  does  contain  a  number  of  pro- 
visions designed  to  increase  the  rights 
of  an  accused  serviceman  by  reducing 
the  commander's  influence  over  the 
court-martial  procedure.  Thus,  the  code 
prevents  a  commander  from  convening  a 
court-martial  if  he  has  a  '•personal  in- 
terest" in  the  case  or  if  he  is  "the  ac- 
cuser," and  prevents  him  from  censur- 
ing, reprimanding,  or  admonisliing  any 
court  member,  law  officer,  or  comisel 
with  respect  to  the  findings  of  a  court  or 
for  the  sentence  imposed  or  in  any  man- 
ner attempting  by  milawf  ul  means  to  in- 
fluence the  action  of  a  court-martial  or 
any  member  thereof.  But  we  have  not  yel 
provided  the  full  measure  of  protection 
required.  As  long  as  the  commander 
makes  all  decisions,  there  is  a  continu- 
ing possibility  of  improper  command  in- 
fluence, and  the  right  to  a  fair  and  im- 
partial trial  remains  in  jeopardy. 

The  commander  controls  the  whole 
court-martial  process.  He  continues  to 
have  and  to  exercise  the  authority  and 
responsibility  to  appoint  a  subordinate 
to  conduct  a  preliminary  investigation. 

The  officer  appointed  by  the  command- 
er to  conduct  an  investigation  under 
article  32  is  subject  to  all  of  the  inherent 
pressures  of  a  command  whose  legitimate 
concern  is  discipline.  This  procedure  ap- 
pears to  be  incompatible  with  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  civilian  jurisprudence 
which  provides  that  no  person  should  be 
subjected  to  a  criminal  trial  unless  the 
prosecutor  can  demonstrate  to  an  im- 
partial magistrate  or  grand  jury  that 
there  is  probable  cause  to  believe,  first, 
that  a  crime  has  been  committed  and, 
second,  that  this  crime  was  committed 
by  the  accused. 

The  recommendations  of  the  officer 
conducting  the  article  32  investigation, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  commander's 
legal  officer,  are  not  binding  upon  the 
commander  and  are  purely  advisory.  As 
a  result,  military  law  suffers  from  the 
absence  of  any  binding  legal  decision  as 
to  the  allocation  of  prosecutorial  re- 
sources. The  regard  for  efficient  alloca- 
tion of  prosecutorial  resources  and  the 
evenhanded  administration  of  justice 
which  characterize  the  typical  U.S.  at- 
torney or  State  district  attorney's  office 
is,  therefore,  reduced  in  the  military  sys- 
tem. 

In  thase  instances  where  the  accused 
Is  entitled  to  military  legal  counsel,  the 
choice  of  those  available  to  defend  the 
accused  remains  generally  in  the  hands 
of  the  commander.  In  addition,  the  com- 
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mander  chooses  the  counsel  who  prose- 
cutes the  case.  The  possession  of  this 
power  to  choose  the  defense  counsel  and 
the  prosecutor  gives  the  appearance  of 
permitting  the  commander,  by  manipu- 
lating the  cnoice  of  personnel,  to  control 
the  outcome  of  the  case. 

Unlike  the  civilian  system,  wiiere  the 
accused  is  entitled  to  trial  by  a  jury  of 
his  peers  selected  at  random,  the  com- 
mander is  empowered,  virtually  without 
limitation,  to  choose  tiie  members  of  a 
court-martial — those  who  serve  in  ef- 
fect, as  jurors.  While  an  accused  enlisted 
man  is  entitled  to  request  tiiat  one-third 
of  the  court  be  composed  of  enlisted  men. 
the  selection  of  those  enlisted  men  who 
are  to  serve  in  the  event  of  such  a  re- 
quest is  in  the  hands  of  the  commander. 
Tlie  practice  of  selecting  oiilj  senior 
noncommissioned  officers,  who  are  con- 
sidered more  severe  tlian  comniis.sioned 
officers,  has  been  upheld  by  the  Court  of 
Military  Appeals.  And,  while  he  is  re- 
quired to  select  those  best  qualified,  there 
is  nothing  to  preclude  a  commanding  of- 
ficer from  selecting  officers  known  by  iuni 
to  be  particularly  strict  or  notably  hos- 
tile to  certain  types  of  alleged  offenses. 
This  entire  system  of  selection  gives  the 
impression  of  a  "hand  picked"  jury  and 
is  clearly  incompatible  with  the  history 
and  theory  of  trial  by  jury. 

The  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice 
provides  that  military  appeals  are  to  be 
heard  initially  by  the  convening  author- 
ity who  ordered  the  trial  in  the  first  in- 
stance. Althcu.",h  in  theory  this  proce- 
dure provides  an  additional  level  of  ap- 
pellate review,  in  practice  it  has  become 
a  time-consuming  formality — in  one 
case,  the  convening  authority  took  no 
action  for  10  months  and  thereby  de- 
layed judicial  appeal  for  that  period.  And 
in  most  ca.ses  its  results  are  foregone 
conclusions.  Moreover,  it  encourages 
some  courts-martial — even  when  in- 
structed to  disregard  the  commanding 
officer's  review  authority — to  adjudge  au- 
tomatic maximum  sentences  so  that  the 
commander  may  reduce  the  sentence  if 
he  so  desires.  This  is  clearly  an  inappro- 
priate and  undesirable  procedure. 

The  power  to  place  a  soldier  in  con- 
finement pending  trial  is  also  in  the 
hands  of  the  commander.  This  system, 
which  permits  the  commander  to  act  vir- 
tually without  supervision  or  review  has 
the  potential  for  arbitraiT  and  vexa- 
tious action  and  gives  the  appearance  of 
unfairness. 

This  independent  Court  Martial  Com- 
mand would  take  over  the  fimctions  nov,- 
performed  by  the  commander.  The  Court 
Martial  Command  would  be  under  the 
administrative  superi'ision  of  the  Judge 
Advocate  General  and  would  be  divided 
into  regional  commands.  It  would  have 
four  divisions,  prosecution,  defense,  ju- 
dicial, and  administration. 

The  prosecution  division  would  func- 
tion much  as  the  U.S.  Attorney's  office 
functions  in  the  Federal  courts.  It  would 
receive  complaints  from  any  interested 
person,  investigate  them,  and  prefer 
charges  only  if  it  felt  that  there  was  suffi- 
cient evidence  to  convict  the  accused  of 
the  charges  brought  against  him.  But  the 
determination  of  the  prosecution  division 
that  the  accused  should  be  brought  to 


trial  would  not  be  final.  Just  as  in  the 
civilian  system,  the  accused  would  have 
to  be  brought  before  an  independent 
judge — in  this  case  a  military  judge.  The 
judge  would  have  to  determine  whether 
there  was  probable  cause  to  hold  the 
accused  for  trial. 

After  the  preliminary  hearing  and  the 
determination  by  the  judge  that  the 
charges  should  not  be  dropped,  the  prose- 
cution division  would  refer  the  case  to 
a  summary,  special,  or  general  court- 
martial,  as  it  thought  appropriate.  The 
prosecution  divLsion  would  also  be  re- 
sponsible for  detailing  trial  counsel — the 
prosecutor — to  courts-martial  trials. 

The  judicial  and  defeme  divisions 
would  be  made  responsible  for  detailing 
military  judges  and  defense  attorneys  to 
courts-martial  trials.  The  bill  specifically 
provides  that  members  of  the  judicial 
and  defense  divisions  would  be  respon- 
sible only  to  the  chiefs  of  their  respective 
divisions,  and  to  the  Judge  Advocate 
General.  This  provision  assures  that  the 
prosecution  division  will  not  be  able  to 
influence  the  actions  of  the  defense  or 
judicial  divisions  The  performance  of  the 
members  of  the  latter  two  divisions  is  to 
be  rated  by  members  of  that  division 
alone. 

I  might  point  out,  Mr.  President,  that 
under  present  practice  the  commander 
on  any  military  post  is  the  one  who  looks 
at  the  record.  He  also  is  the  one  >vho  de- 
termines job  ratings  and  decides  whether 
his  men  are  promoted. 

I  was  on  the  west  coast  yesterday.  Just 
merely  by  chance,  I  was  seated  next  to 
an  eminent  attorney  of  one  of  the  larger 
cities.  In  the  course  of  the  luncheon 
conversation,  we  got  around  to  the  mili- 
taiT  justice  system.  It  so  happened  that 
this  man  had  served  as  defense  counsel 
on  one  occasion  and  had  been  ordered 
by  his  commanding  officer  to  take  steps 
which  he  thought  were  entirely  out  of 
step  with  justice  in  a  military  case. 

I  do  not  want  to  prolong  the  story,  but 
I  think  it  is  important  to  put  this  into 
the  Congressional  Record  so  that  other 
individuals  throughout  the  country  that 
have  had  this  experience  might  bring  it 
to  the  attention  of  Congress.  Then  we 
will  all  realize  the  importance  of  this 
problem  and  breathe  some  fresh  air  into 
it  through  legislation  so  that  we  might 
really  have  justice  in  our  mihtary 
system. 

The  administration  division  would  be 
made  responsible  for  picking  at  random 
the  members  of  the  court,  for  such  gen- 
eral administrative  duties  as  are  now 
performed  by  the  trial  counsel,  and  for 
detailing  or  employing  court  reporters 
and  interpreters. 

The  establishment  of  this  independent 
command,  and  the  consequent  abolition 
of  the  office  of  "convening  authority,"  as 
that  term  is  now  used  in  the  code,  will 
eliminate  any  possibility  or  appearance 
that  the  commander,  by  manipulating 
the  choice  of  personnel,  could  control 
the  outcome  of  a  particular  case.  In  ad- 
dition, the  proposal  will  do  much  to  pre- 
clude the  institution  of  charges  for  what 
may  appear  to  be  arbitrary  reasons,  pro- 
vide for  the  efficient  allocation  of  prose- 
cutorial resources,  and  insure  the  pro- 
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fessional    drafting    and    processing    of 
formal  charges. 

The  establishment  of  this  separate 
command  will  not  jeopardize  the  mainte- 
nance of  discipline.  I  think  this  is  im- 
portant. We  need  discipline  In  our  armed 
forces.  Any  person,  including  the  com- 
mander, would  be  entitled  to  refer 
charges  to  the  prosecution  di\1sion  for 
possible  trial.  In  addition,  the  command- 
er will  retam  the  nonjudicial  punish- 
ment powers  granted  to  him  by  article 
15.  Thus,  the  commander  will  be  em- 
powered to  punish  minor  breaches  of 
discipline  by  means  of  the  power  he  now 
possesses,  and  he  will  be  able  to  refer 
more  serious  offenses  to  the  prosecution 
division. 

Second.  When  a  man  is  accused  of  a 
crime,  all  of  the  power  and  resources 
at  the  command  of  the  State  are  brought 
to  bear  against  him  in  an  attempt  to  de- 
prive him  of  his  liberty  against  his  will. 
To  prevent  the  Government  from  using 
the  resources  at  its  disposal  unjustly,  sig- 
nificant control  over  the  accusatory 
process  and  the  trial  proceedings  must 
be  granted  to  independent  and  impartial 
judges. 

Although  the  Military  Justice  Act  of 
1968  created  an  independent  militan-' 
judiciary,  military  judges  lack  many  of 
the  powers  which  are  necessary  if  they 
are  to  play  a  significant  role  in  the  mili- 
tary justice  process.  For  example,  mili- 
tary trial  judges  may  lack  the  "all  writs" 
power  exercised  by  civilian  judges,  such 
as  the  power  to  issue  writs  of  mandamus, 
prohibition,  and  coram  nobis. 

Unlike  their  civilian  counterparts,  mil- 
itary judges  lack  the  ability  to  utilize 
the  cont-empt  power  as  a  means  of  con- 
trolling those  individuals  outside  the 
courtroom  whose  conduct  constitutes  a 
direct  threat  to  courtroom  discipline  and 
to  the  right  of  the  accused  to  a  fair  trial. 

Accordingly,  this  bill  would  grant  to 
miliuiry  judges  at  the  trial  level  the 
power  to  issue  all  writs  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate in  aid  of  their  jurisdiction,  as 
now  provided  in  the  All  Writs  Act.  Mili- 
tary judges  would  also  be  given  the  power 
to  punish  for  contempt,  power  which  is 
now  possessed  by  the  Federal  judiciary. 
Punishment  would  be  limited  to  confine- 
ment for  not  more  than  30  days  or  a  fine 
not  to  exceed  $100  or  both. 

This  bill  would  also  give  powers  over 
sentencing  to  the  professional  judges.  At 
present,  the  Uniform  Code  empowers  the 
members  of  a  court-martial  to  adjudge 
sentences.  The  members  of  a  court  are 
not  experienced  judges.  Due  to  the  re- 
strictions imposed  by  article  37  of  the 
Code  upon  the  type  of  instruction  winch 
members  may  receive,  they  often  cannot 
and  do  not  become  familiar  with  the  in- 
tricacies of  the  sentencing  process.  As  a 
result,  to  quote  the  1969  report  of  the 
Judge  .\dvocate  Gsneral ; 

The  sen-ences  adjudged  by  court  members 
run  ^he  gamut  Irom  being  so  severe  as  to 
hamper  rehabUltatlon  to  being  too  light  to 
permit  efTectlve  rehabilitation  or  to  have  any 
deterrent  efTect 

Perhaps  at  this  time,  it  would  be  ap- 
propriate to  make  two  oliservations.  I 
recommend  to  my  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate a  careful  perusal  of  this  1969  Judge 
Advocate  General's  report.  I  feel  that  this 


is  a  professional  study  by  the  Army's  top 
lawyers  of  the  system  of  military  justice. 

I  do  not  agree  with  all  of  the  conclu- 
sions in  that  report.  I  feel  certain  that 
the  Judge  Advocate  General  will  not 
agree  with  all  the  recommendations  I  am 
making  here  today.  But  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant for  the  Senate  and  the  Congress 
and  the  country  to  know  about  the  seri- 
ous study  that  has  been  given  to  this 
problem. 

Also,  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  of 
tribute  for  our  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina.  The  Mihtary  Jus- 
lice  Act  of  1968  was  the  most  recent 
amendment  to  the  Uniform  Code  of  Mili- 
tary' Justice. 

That  act  is  typical  of  the  legislative 
record  which  has  been  compiled  over 
the  years  by  our  colleague  from  North 
Carolina.  I  know  of  no  Senator  who  has 
given  more  attention  and  study  to  the 
problems  of  servicemen  confronted  by 
our  system  of  military  justice  than  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina.  I  hope  he 
will  continue  to  do  so  and  that  he  will 
direct  attention  to  the  propo'^als  I  have 
made  today.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  who  is  one  of  the  true 
experts  in  this  field,  can  help  us  make 
great  strides  toward  the  accomplishment 
of  our  goal. 

In  many  civilian  cases,  if  the  court 
were  to  impose  the  minimum  sentence 
provided  by  law  for  a  defendant  found 
guilty  of  the  commission  of  an  offense, 
the  demands  of  justice  and  equity  would 
not  be  ser\-ed.  Accordingly,  in  such  cases, 
the  sentencing  authority,  the  judge,  sus- 
pends the  sentence.  In  the  military  sys- 
tem, cases  which  would  justify  suspen- 
sion of  the  sentence  also  occur.  How- 
ever, the  sentencing  authority,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  court  or  the  military  judge, 
lack  the  power  to  suspend  a  sentence. 

Under  this  bill  the  sentencing  power, 
including  the  power  to  issue  suspended 
sentences — but  not  including  sentences 
of  death — would  be  transferred  to  the 
military  judge.  The  judge  would  only  be 
allowed  to  impose  a  death  sentence  if 
the  crime  was  one  for  which  the  Code 
specifically  allows  that  penalty,  and  if 
the  court-martial's  members  unani- 
mously recommended  that  penalty.  The 
final  decision  would  be  up  to  the  judge, 
however.  The  recommendation  would 
not  be  binding  upon  him.  This  change 
would  place  the  power  to  sentence  in  the 
hands  of  the  men  who  are  in  a  position 
to  develop  the  expertise  required,  in  the 
words  of  the  Army  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral, to  "strike  a  reasonable  balance  be- 
tween the  frequently  competing  factors 
of  deterrence  and  rehabilitation."  More- 
over, it  would  bring  military  justice  pro- 
cedures into  accord  with  the  Federal  ci- 
vilian practice  and  the  practice  in  the 
large  majority  of  State  courts. 

Third.  The  proposed  legislation  would 
extend  to  servicemen  certain  basic  rights 
now  accorded  their  civilian  counterparts. 

The  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice 
would  be  amended  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
ix)intment  of  a  member  of  the  defense 
division  of  the  independent  trial  com- 
mand upon  request  immediately  follow- 
ing arrest.  Piocedurally.  this  would  be 
accomplished  at  a  formal  hearing  follow- 
ing arrest  similar  to  the  presentment  re- 


quired by  rule  5  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Criminal  Procedure. 

The  subpena  power — the  power  to 
compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  documents — is  made 
available  to  civilian  defendants  through 
an  impartial  third  party,  the  trial  judge. 
in  order  to  prevent  the  State  from  pre- 
senting only  the  evidence  most  favorable 
to  its  attempt  to  prove  the  guilt  of  those 
it  accuses  of  the  commission  of  a  crime. 
To  accord  accused  servicemen  the  same 
protection,  the  bill  which  I  introduce  to- 
day will  transfer  the  subpena  power 
from  the  trial  counsel — the  prosecutor — 
where  it  now  resides,  to  military  trial 
judges  and  the  requirement  that  expected 
testimony  be  revealed  in  advance  would 
be  abolished. 

Under  this  bill,  both  prosecution  and 
defense  counsel  would  have  to  show  that 
the  subpena  was  necessary  to  an  ade- 
quate pre.«entation  of  their  case.  Tliis 
provision  would  eliminate  even  the  ap- 
pearance that  the  prosecutor  could 
abuse  the  subpena  power  by  limiting  the 
ability  of  the  accused  to  effectively  pre- 
sent hi?  defense. 

The  T^niform  Code  of  Military-  Justice 
provides  that  no  serviceman  may  be  tried 
for  the  ."^ame  act  both  by  court-martial 
and  in  a  Federal  c-urt.  regardless  of 
which  trial  occurs  first.  However,  the 
code  d'lcs  not  prevent  a  serviceman  from 
being  tried  for  the  same  act  in  both  mili- 
tary and  State  courts,  thus  leaving  open 
the  distinct  possibility  of  equally  severe 
double  jeopardy. 

The  bill  would  extend  to  servicemen 
the  complete  protection  accorded  civil- 
ians against  double  jeopardy  by  prohibit- 
ing trial  by  court-martial  after  trial  in  a 
State  court  for  the  same  act,  and  vice 
versa. 

Under  present  law,  the  power  to  au- 
thorize the  search  of  military  persons 
or  property  on  a  military  installation 
is  exercised  solely  by  the  commanding 
officer.  This  officer  may  be  the  same  in- 
di\idunl  who  determines  whether  to 
prosecute,  controls  the  court-martial 
procedure,  and  reviews  the  findings  and 
sentence.  It  is  true  that  the  commander 
must  have  "probable  cause"  to  author- 
ize a  search  and  that  the  standards 
established  by  the  Court  of  Military'  Ap- 
peals have  in  some  cases  exceeded  those 
applying  to  civilian  courts.  However,  the 
probable  cause  need  not  be  proven  to  an 
independent  authority  until  the  court- 
martial  itself,  and  there  are  no  affidavits 
or  other  evidence  available  as  to  the 
probable  cause  at  the  time  the  search  is 
authorized. 

In  the  civilian  justice  system,  how- 
ever, the  power  to  authorize  searches  and 
to  issue  arrest  warrants  is  vested  in  an 
independent  magistrate.  In  order  to  make 
the  military  system  conform  to  the 
civilian  process,  the  bill  would  vest  the 
power  to  issue  search  and  arrest  warrants 
in  the  militarj-  judges,  and  take  it  away 
from  the  commanding  officer. 

Under  present  law  tlie  only  procedure 
for  determining  whether  the  accused 
should  be  held  for  trial  is  the  investiga- 
tion provided  by  article  32.  This  investi- 
gation is  normally  conducted  by  an  ofiB- 
cer  who  is  subject  to  the  influence  of 
the   commander   pressing   the   chaages. 
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Furthermore,  this  officer  is  usually  not 
trained  in  the  law  and  is  therefore  often 
incapable  of  adequately  appraising  the 
legal  sufficiency  of  the  evidence  pre- 
sented to  him.  For  this  practice,  the  bill 
would  substitute  an  initial  investigation 
by  the  prosecution  division  of  the 
charges.  If  that  division  determined  that 
there  was  enough  evidence,  it  would 
bring  the  accused  before  a  military 
judge.  The  judge  would  then  determine 
whether  there  was  probable  cause  to 
hold  the  accused  for  trial  and  set  bail  or 
its  military  equivalent.  Purtliermore,  he 
would  be  given  the  power  to  summarily 
dismiss  legally  or  factually  insuflBcient 
charges.  The  accused  would  have  to 
be  brought  before  the  judge  within  24 
hours  after  arrest. 

The  practical  availability  of  collateral 
relief  would  also  be  affected  by  this  bill. 
Unlike  civilian  attorneys,  military  de- 
fense lawyers  may  seek  relief  in  Federal 
courts  only  if  given  permission  to  do  so 
by  their  immediate  legal  superior,  the 
staff  judge  advocate.  Thus,  an  accused 
who  has  civilian  defense  counsel,  who  is 
not  subject  to  this  control,  may  seek 
necessary  relief  in  the  civilian  courts 
while  an  accused  who  is  represented  by 
a  military  lawyer  may  be  inhibited  in 
the  attempt  to  obtain  the  same  relief. 

This  bill  would  empower  military 
defense  attorneys,  at  Government  ex- 
pense, to  seek  collateral  relief  for  their 
clients  in  civilian  courts  when  appro- 
priate, and  would  thereby  make  the 
availability  of  this  form  of  relief  inde- 
pendent of  the  ability  of  the  accused 
serviceman  to  employ  civilian  counsel. 

Fourth.  The  right  to  trial  by  individu- 
als selected  at  random,  some  of  whom 
may  possess  attitudes  and  prior  experi- 
ence similar  to  those  of  the  accused  is 
a  fundamental  tenet  of  American  juris- 
prudence. In  accord  with  this  principle, 
the  bill  I  am  introducing  would  estab- 
lish a  system  of  random  selection  for 
members  of  general  and  special  courts- 
martial. 

The  Senator  from  Mar\'land  iMr 
Ti'ciNGS).  has  proposed  that  for  general 
courts-martial  we  should  eliminate  the 
requirement  that  two-thirds  of  the  mem- 
bers be  officers  and  establish  a  limited 
system  of  random  selection  of  courts- 
martial  members.  I  support  this  reform, 
but  I  believe  it  should  be  expanded  and 
that  it  should  include  special  as  well 
as  general  courts-martial.  Special  courts- 
martial  outnumber  general  courts-mar- 
tial by  more  than  20  to  1,  and  they  can 
give  such  serious — and  permanent — 
punishment  as  bad  conduct  discharges. 
Furthermore,  I  believe  that  the  random 
selection  should  be  made  from  among 
all  members  of  the  command  in  a  man- 
ner similar  to  the  selection  process  fol- 
lowed in  the  Federal  judicial  system. 

It  is  especially  Important  that  enlisted 
r.ien  be  more  adequately  represented  on 
courts-martial.  For  it  is  enlisted  men 
who  are  being  tried  in  these  proceedings. 
The  Army  tried  more  than  68.000  men 
last  year.  Of  those  prosecuted,  only  63 
were  oflBcers.  less  than  one-tenth  of  1 
percent.  Given  this  great  discrepancy  in 
the  number  of  ofiQcers  and  enlisted  men 
who  go  to  trial,  it  is  essential  that  more 
enlisted  men  serve  on  the  courts  so  that 


the  accused  can  be  judged  by  a  jury  of 
his  peers. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  enlisted  men 
could  serve  with  honor  on  these  courts- 
martial.  This  bill  would  require  all  mem- 
bers of  the  court  to  have  served  on  ac- 
tive duty  for  a  year  or  more.  A  high 
percentage  of  enlisted  men  possess  a  high 
school  education  and  a  substantial  mi- 
nority are  college  education — over  15 
percent  of  those  men  who  enlisted  last 
year  were  college  graduates.  Thus,  there 
should  be  little  fear  that  the  inclusion 
of  enlisted  men  as  members  of  courts- 
martial  will  result  in  the  inclusion  of 
men  unqualified  to  serve  as  jurors.  More- 
over, the  fact  that  the  members  will  be 
selected  at  random  will  insure  that  the 
members  of  the  courts-martial  will  re- 
flect the  different  experiences  and  atti- 
tudes possessed  by  the  various  members 
of  the  community.  Today's  soldiers  are 
part  of  a  different  kind  of  army,  much 
of  it  engaged  in  a  far  different  kind  of 
conflict  than  we  knew  a  generation  ago. 
If  they  are  to  be  tried  for  military 
crimes — and  without  in  any  way  suggest- 
ing that  the  guilty  be  excused — they  have 
the  right  to  be  judged  by  those  fully  fa- 
miliar with  the  kind  of  army  we  have, 
the  kind  of  war  it  is  fighting. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  reiterate  that 
point.  I  think  it  is  important  to  see  that 
those  who  commit  inexcusable  military 
crimes  are  pimished.  But  at  the  same 
time  we  must  be  certain  that  those  who 
determine  guilt  or  innocence  be  able  to 
make  that  determination  with  full  com- 
prehension of  the  environment  and 
ordeal  of  the  accused  at  the  time  the 
crime  was  committed. 

In  addition,  in  order  to  make  the  mili- 
tary system  of  selecting  court-martial 
members  conform  more  closely  to  the 
civilian  jury  selection  system,  the  num- 
ber of  peremptory  challenges  would  be 
increased  to  three  per  side — and  per  ac- 
cused in  a  joint  trial — in  a  special  court- 
martial  empowered  to  adjudge  a  bad  con- 
duct discharge  and  six  per  side  in  a  gen- 
eral court-martial — 10  per  side  in  a  capi- 
tal case.  The  number  of  peremptory  chal- 
lenges in  a  special  court-martial  not  em- 
powered to  adjudge  a  bad  conduct  dis- 
charge will  remain  at  one  per  side. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  important 
that  a  quick  aside  be  interjected  at  this 
point.  I  know  that  no  Member  of  the 
Senate  would  attach  little  significance  to 
a  sentence  of  a  bad  conduct  discharge.  I 
remember  that  when  I  was  in  the  mili- 
tary such  a  discharge  seemed  the  worst 
thing  that  could  happen  to  me.  But  I 
really  did  not  know  how  burdensome  a 
bad  conduct  discharge  could  be  until  I 
came  to  the  Senate  and  received  peti- 
tions from  constituents  who  had  been 
given  bad  conduct  discharges.  It  is  a  seri- 
ous penalty — it  goes  with  a  young  man 
until  he  is  an  old  man,  until  the  day  he 
dies. 

I  think  we  need  to  make  certain  that 
we  give  adequate  protections  to  those 
who  have  to  face  such  a  dreadful  penalty. 

Fifth.  The  power  to  confine  a  citizen 
against  his  will  is  surely  one  of  the  most 
significant  powers  possessed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. This  power  ought  to  be  exer- 
cised only  imder  the  most  stringent  con- 
ditions and  only  pursuant  to  the  most 


rational  and  enlightened  procedures.  Ac- 
cordingly, my  proposed  legislation  con- 
tains a  number  of  pro\'lsions  designed  to 
modernize  military'  confinement  and 
sentencing  procedures  and  policies. 

The  powers  to  decide  whether  an  ac- 
cused serviceman  should  be  subject  to 
pretrial  confinement  and  to  deter  sen- 
tence to  confinement  pending  appeal 
would  be  transferred  from  commanding 
officers  to  the  independent  military 
judges.  A  presumption  in  favor  of  release, 
which  would  seem  to  present  no  threat  to 
military  discipline  and  which  would  en- 
able the  accused  to  perform  militarj-  du- 
ties and  to  utilize  the  lime  to  prepare  his 
defense,  would  also  be  established. 

Of  course,  that  presumption  could  be 
overridden  by  the  judges. 

The  judge's  rulings  would  be  appeal- 
able as  interlocutory  matters  to  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Mihtary  Review. 

If  the  military  judge  decided  to  con- 
fine the  accused  prior  to  trial  or  pending 
appeal,  the  accused,  like  norunilitary 
criminal  defendants,  would  be  entitled  to 
full  credit  toward  any  sentence  eventu- 
ally imposed. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  us  realize  that 
if  a  civilian  is  confined  to  jail  prior  to 
trial  and  then  is  found  guilty,  the  lime 
he  has  served,  sometimes  6  months, 
sometimes  9  months,  is  applied  to  the 
penalty  meted  out  by  the  court;  but  that 
is  not  true  of  the  GI  or  naval  officer  who 
is  thrown  into  the  stockade  or  the  brig. 
For  some  reason  or  another  we  have 
omitted  the  seemingly  obvious  point  that 
the  time  spent  in  pretrial  detention 
should  be  deducted  from  the  pimishment 
meted  out  after  trial.  I  hope  we  can  cor- 
rect that  injustice  by  adopting  this  pro- 
vision of  the  proposed  reform. 

The  legislation  also  provides  that  all 
those  confined — including  those  await- 
iiig  trial  or  appeal — are  to  be  permitted 
to  participate  in  work,  exercise  and  re- 
habilitation programs  wherever  adequate 
facilities  are  available. 

Finally,  the  committee  composed  of 
judges  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Military  Ap- 
peals, the  Judge  Advocates  General  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  the  General  Co'onsel 
of  the  Department  of  Transportation — 
representing  the  Coast  Guard — would  be 
directed  to  studj'  and  suggest  re\1sions 
in  the  current  table  of  maximum  punish- 
ments. This  study  would  be  conducted 
with  a  view  toward  identifying  and  cor- 
recting apparent  inequities  and  estab- 
lishing, if  possible,  subcategories  based 
ujxin  differences  in  elements  of  culpabil- 
ity. The  study  would  also  include  an  ex- 
amiiiation  of  the  ad\-isabiliiy  of  retain- 
ing the  President's  power  to  alter  or  sus- 
pend the  table  of  maximum  punishments 
as  to  particular  geographical  areas  or  to 
suspend  the  table  for  particular  crimes. 
The  committee  would  be  directed  to  re- 
port to  Congress  within  1  year  of  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  bill. 

Sixth.  A  somewhat  antiquated  appel- 
late process  creates  unnecessary  delays 
and  imposes  a  heavy  burden  upon  the 
judges  of  the  Court  of  Military  Appeals 
and  other  officials  involved  in  the  proc- 
essing of  appeals.  My  legislation  is  in- 
tended to  improve  this  situation  in  sev- 
eral ways. 

It  would,  as  noted  above,  eliminate  re- 
view by  the  convening  authority.  And  as 
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a  result  cases  which  are  now  heard  by 
the  n-.ilitary  courts  only  after  a  lonsj  de- 
lay for  convening  authority  would  now 
be  appealed  directly  to  the  courts. 

F^irthermore.  the  Uniform  Code  of 
Military  Justice  would  be  amended  to 
allow  the  Judge  Advocate  General  of 
each  ser\'ice  to  review  the  flndinps  and 
the  sentence  of  a  court-martial  not  re- 
viewed by  the  Court  of  Military  Review. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  empower 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
to  issue  writs  of  certiorari  to  the  Court 
of  Militarj-  Appeals.  The  Court  of  Mili- 
tary Appeals  is  the  highest  court  in  the 
militarj-  justice  system  and  its  decisions 
often  involve  important  questions  of  in- 
dividual constitutional  rights.  The  ulti- 
mate resolution  of  these  important  ques- 
tions of  constitutional  law  ought  to  be 
the  responsibility  of  the  court  which  is, 
in  all  other  cases,  considered  to  be  the 
final  arbiter  of  meaning  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Review  of  military  decisions  by  the 
Supreme  Court  should  create  no  fear  of 
granting  the  power  of  review  to  civilians 
outside  of  the  military  system  because 
the  Court  of  Miliiai-y  Review  may  be 
composed  in  part  of  civilians  and  since 
the  Court  of  Military  Appeals  is.  by  law. 
composed  only  of  civilians. 

Finally,  m  order  to  allow  the  Court 
of  Military  Appeals  to  hear  additional 
cases  and  to  provide  for  continuity,  the 
revised  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice 
would  increase  the  number  of  judges  who 
sit  on  tnis  court  to  nine  and  empower  the 
court  to  sit  in  pane's  of  three  judges 
each.  This  will  triple  the  time  available 
for  the  court  to  deal  with  its  heavy  work- 
load with  no  great  increase  in  cost. 

Seventh.  There  are  four  other  aspects 
of  the  military  justice  system  winch  per- 
haps should  be  modified.  Rather  than  de- 
lay those  reforms  which  can  and  should 
be  enacted  immediately.  -ecLion  4  would 
direct  a  special  committee  com!X)sed  of 
jud^e^  of  the  Court  of  Military  Appeals, 
the  Judge  Advocates  General  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  the  General  Counsel 
of  the  Department  of  Transportation  for 
the  Coast  Guard  to  study  these  problems 
and  to  recommend  solutions  within  1 
year  of  the  date  of  passage  of  the  act. 

Specifically,  the  committee  would  be 
directed  to  study:  First,  the  possibility  of 
eliminating  summan-'  courts-martial; 
second,  the  desirability  of  transferring 
.iurisdiction  over  some  absence  offenders 
to  the  Federal  courts:  third,  methods, 
other  than  those  I  have  outlined,  of 
eliminating  delays  in  the  appellate  proc- 
ess; and.  fourth,  methods  of  handling 
prisoners  who  complete  the  senice  of 
sentence  to  confinement  prior  to  the 
completion  of  appellate  review. 

Mr.  President,  some  critics  of  the  mili- 
tary justice  system  so  distrust  the  mili- 
tary's capability  in  this  area  that  they 
would  abolish  or  virtually  abolish  the 
power  of  the  services  to  punish  ci\'ilian- 
type  felonies  in  time  of  peace.  I  have 
made  the  proposals  which  I  have  out- 
lined above  in  the  belief  that  the  time 
for  such  drastic  surgerj-  has  not  yet  ar- 
rived. Few  civilian  crimes  are  tried  in 
the  mihtary  courts.  The  special  civilian 
committee  for  the  study  of  the  U.S. 
Army  confinement  system  has  estimated 
that  of  the  prisoners  placed  in  confine- 


ment by  the  military,  at  least  85  percent 
and  perhaps  as  many  as  90  percent  are 
men  who  have  either  absented  themselves 
witliout  leave  or  deserted.  These,  of 
course,  are  crimes  uniquely  within  the 
purview  oi  the  military  courts.  Another 
3  to  5  percent  are  imprisoned  for  other 
military  type  offenses,  such  as  disrespect 
of  a  superior  officer,  failure  to  obey  a 
lawful  order,  and  breaking  restriction. 
While  these  figures  do  not  include  the 
number  of  men  tried  and  acquitted  or 
tried  and  not  sentenced  to  confinement. 
it  does  appear  that  the  total  number  of 
men  who  are  processed  by  the  military 
justice  system  for  civilian  offenses  is  very 
small.  I  believe  that  these  men  would  be 
adequately  protected  if  the  reforms  I 
have  suggested  were  to  be  enacted  into 
law. 

Moreover,  the  Supreme  Court  and  the 
Court  of  Military  Appeals  have  decided 
that  court-martial  jurisdiction  does  not 
extend  to  civilian  dependents  or  em- 
ployees abroad  in  time  of  peace,  whether 
they  are  accused  of  capital  or  noncapi- 
tal offenses.  In  addition,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  decided  that  court-martial 
jurisdiction  extends  only  to  these  indi- 
viduals who  are  members  of  the  armed 
.-ervices  both  at  the  time  of  the  commis- 
sion of  the  offense  and  at  the  time  of 
trial.  Finally,  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the 
recent  case  of  O'Callahan  against  Parker, 
has  decided  that  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  can  be  court-martialed  for  serv- 
ice-connected crimes  only.  Indeed,  it  is 
possible  that  the  O'Callahan  case  will  be 
clarified  shortly  by  the  Relford  against 
Commandant,  now  pending  in  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Under  these  circumstances, 
and  with  the  hope  of  enactment  of  sig- 
nificant reforms,  I  do  not  believe  that 
further  curtailment  cf  court-martial 
jurisdiction  over  civilian-type  offenses  is 
appropriate  at  this  time. 

However,  I  do  believe  that  reform  is 
necessary  and  desirable.  The  enactment 
of  the  Military  Justice  Act  of  1966  clearly 
resulted  in  an  improvement  of  our  sys- 
tem of  military  justice.  Experience  has 
already  revealed,  however,  that  the  en- 
actment of  this  important  legislation  did 
not  sufficiently  reduce  the  effects  of  com- 
mand influence — of  justice  by  fiat — and 
did  not  succeed  in  guaranteeing  to  our 
men  in  uniform  the  same  rights  and 
safeguards  provided  their  civilian  coun- 
terparts. Greater  reform  is  urgently  re- 
quired. 

MilitaiT  commanders  sliould  not  be 
concerned  that  the  more  equitable  sys- 
tem of  justice  created  by  my  proposed 
legislation  will  serve  to  undercut  the  dis- 
cipline which  we  all  recognize  as  neces- 
sary to  an  effective  armed  force.  Indeed, 
experience  has  taught  us  that  inequi- 
table laws  spawn  disrespect  for  the  law, 
and  disrespect  in  turn  eventually  leads 
to  disobedience.  Moreover,  for  relatively 
minor  matters — matters  of  discipline 
rather  than  criminal  law — the  com- 
mander will  retain  the  well-established 
powers  of  nonjudicial  punishment 
granted  to  him  by  article  15  of  the  Uni- 
form Code  of  Military  Justice. 

My  proposals  will  not,  I  beheve,  greatly 
increase  manpower  requirements  beyond 
the  increases  which  have  already  oc- 
curred in  order  to  implement  the  Mili- 


tary Justice  Act  of  1968  Rather,  I  be- 
lieve that  they  will  enable  the  Armed 
Forces  to  utilize  present  legally  trained 
personnel  more  efficiently  and  effective- 
ly. Moreover,  any  desirable  increase  in 
personnel  could  be  mot  by  the  enactment 
of  legislation  designed  to  improve  the  re- 
tention rate  of  experienced  legal  officers. 
On  December  2.  1969,  the  House  passed 
H.R.  4296,  providing  for  professional  pay 
for  judge  advocates.  This  bill  and  its 
counterpart,  S,  2674,  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  <Mr.  Inouyei  is 
now  pending  before  the  Senate  Armed 
Sen'ices  Committee.  The  enactment  of 
this  legislation  by  the  Senate  would  do 
much  to  solve  the  retention  problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  le<iis- 
lation  which  I  have  introduced  will  help 
create  a  better  system  of  military  jus- 
tice, a  system  which  will  not  only  bear 
scrutiny  but  which  will  invite  admira- 
tion. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
can  give  immediate  attention  to  this  mat- 
ter. A  I  mentioned  earlier,  we  have  today 
an  army  of  4  million  young  men.  Most 
of  these  young  men  are  going  to  come 
in  contact  with  military  justice  in  one 
form  or  another  while  they  are  sernng 
their  counti-y.  If  we  are  to  create,  at  an 
early  age,  the  respect  for  the  law  which 
these  young  men  ought  to  take  back  into 
civilian  life.  I  think  it  is  imperative  that 
we  see  that  justice  is  justice,  whether  it 
is  civilian  or  military.  I  recommend  the 
consideration  by  our  colleagues  of  this 
important  piece  of  legislation  as  a  way 
in  wliich  we  can  establish  true  justice 
in  the  military. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  bill,  a  brief  section-by- 
section  explanation  of  the  bill's  major 
provisions,  and  a  hypothetical  case  indi- 
cating how  the  bill  would  work  printed 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore, without  objection,  the  bill  and  ma- 
terial, requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Indiana,  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  material  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record  is  as  follows: 

S    4191 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Military  Justice  .\ct 
of  1970/' 

Sec.  2.  Articles  1  through  76  and  138  of 
the  tJnlform  Code  of  Military  Justice  are  re- 
pe.iled.  and  the  following  sections  are  sub- 
stituted in  lieu  thereof: 

SCTBCHAPTTR   I.    GENERAL   PROVISIONS 

Sec.  Art. 

801.  1  Definitions 

802.  2  Persons   subject   to    this  chapter 

803.  3  Jurisdiction  to  try  certain  person- 

nel 

804.  4      Dismissed  oflBcer's  right  to  trial  by 

court-martial 

805.  5       Territorial    applicability    of    legal 

officers 

806.  6      Judge  advocates  and  legal  officers 
806a.     6a    Court-Martial  CX>mmand 

5  801.  Art.  1.  Definitions 

In  this  chapter: 

{ 1 )  "Judge  Advocate  General"  means,  sev- 
erally, the  Judge  Advocates  General  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  and,  except  when 
the  Coast  Guard  Is  operating  as  a  service  in 
the  Navy,  the  General  Counsel  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation. 

(2)   The  Navy,  the  Marine  Corps,  and  the 
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Coast  Guard  when  It  Is  operating  as  a  service 
In  the  Navy,  shall  be  considered  as  one  armed 
force. 

(3)  "Commanding  officer"  included  only 
commissioned  officers. 

(4)  "Officer  in  charge"  means  a  member 
of  the  Navy,  the  Marine  Corps,  or  the  Coast 
Guard  designated  as  such  by  appropriate 
authority. 

i5)  "Superior  commissioned  officer"  means 
a  commissioned  officer  superior  in  rank  or 
command 

(6)  "Cadet"  means  a  cadet  of  the  United 
States  Military  Academy,  the  United  States 
Air  Force  Academy,  or  the  United  States 
Coait  Guard  Academy. 

(7)  "Midshipman"  means  a  midshipman 
of  the  Ui.ited  State.s  Naval  Academy  and  any 
other  midshipman  on  active  duty  in  the 
naval  service. 

(8)  "Military"  refers  to  any  or  all  of  the 
armed  forces. 

(9)  "Accuser"  means  a  person  who  signs 
charges,  any  person  who  directs  that  charges 
nominally  be  signed  by  another,  and  any 
other  person  who  has  an  interest  other  than 
an  official  interest  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
accused. 

(10)  "Military  judge"  means  an  official  of 
a  general  or  special  court-martial  detailed 
in  accordance  with  section  82G  of  this  title 
(article  26) 

(11)  "Law  specialist"  means  a  commis- 
sioned officer  of  the  Coast  Guard  designated 
for  .sp>ecial  duty  (law) . 

(12)  "Legal  officer"  means  any  commis- 
sloifed  offi.er  of  the  Navy.  Marine  Corps,  or 
Coast  Guard  designated  to  i>erform  legal 
duties  for  a  command. 

( 13)  "Judge  Advocate"  means  an  officer  of 
the  Judge  Advocate  Generals  Corps  of  the 
Army  or  the  Navy  cr  an  officer  of  the  Air 
Force  or  the  Marine  Corps  who  is  designated 
as  a  Judge  advocate 

(14)  (Omlttedi 

(15)  "Convening  the  court-martial"  means 
ordering  to  the  place  of  trial  at  the  ap- 
pointed time,  those  persons  selected  as  po- 
tential court  members  pursuant  to  Article 
25  for  the  trial  of  such  cases  as  may  be 
brought  before  them, 

(16)  "Court-Martial  Command"  means  a 
separate  and  independent  command  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  Article  6a,  located  for  ad- 
ministrative purposes  in  the  office  of  the 
Judge  Advocate  General  of  each  service,  and 
subdivided  Into  one  or  more  Regional  Com- 
ntands. 

(17)  "Regional  Command"  means  a  sub- 
division of  the  Court-Martial  Command  with 
direct  responsibility  for  the  administration 
of  military  justice  within  such  geographical 
Jurisdiction  as  the  Secretary  concerned  shall 
by  regulation  established 

(18)  "Initial  Appearance"  means  the  tak- 
ing of  a  person  subject  to  this  chapter  before 
a  milltarv-  Judge,  piu^uant  to  section  832  of 
this  chapter. 

§  802.  Art   2.  Persons  subject  to  this  chapter 
The  following  persons  are  subject  to  this 
chapter: 

( 1 1  Members  of  a  regular  component  of 
the  armed  forces.  Including  those  awaiting 
discharge  after  expiration  of  their  terms  of 
enlistment:  volunteers  from  the  time  of  their 
muster  or  acceptance  into  the  armed  forces; 
Inductees  from  the  time  of  their  actual  In- 
duction Into  the  armed  forces:  and  other 
persons  lawfuUv  called  or  ordered  into,  or  to 
duty  In  or  for  training  in,  the  armed  forces, 
from  the  dTtes  when  they  are  reqtiired  by 
the  terms  of  the  call  or  order  to  obey  it. 

(2)  Cadets,  aviation  cadets,  and  midship- 
men. 

( 3 )  Members  of  a  reserve  component  while 
they  are  on  inactive  duty  training  author- 
ized by  written  orders  which  are  volunt^irlly 
accepted  by  them  and  which  specify  that 
they  are  subject   to  this  chapter 

(4)  Retired  members  of  a  regular  compo- 
nent of  the  armed  forces  who  are  entitled 
to  pay. 


(5)  Re:ire<l  members  of  a  reserve  compo- 
nent who  are  receiving  hospitalization  from 
an  armed  force. 

( 6 )  Members  of  the  Fleet  Reserve  and 
Fleet  Marine  Corps  Reserve 

( 7  I  Persons  in  custody  of  the  armed  forces 
serving  a  sentence  imposed  by  a  court  mar- 
Ual. 

(8)  Members  of  the  Environmental  Sci- 
ence Services  Administration.  Public  Health 
Service,  and  other  organizations,  when  as- 
signed to  and  serving  with  the  armed  forces. 

(9)  Prisoners  of  war  in  custody  of  the 
armed  forces. 

(lOi  In  time  of  war,  persons  .serving  with 
or  accompanying  an  armed  force  In  the  field. 

( 11 )  .Subject  to  any  treaty  or  agreement  to 
which  the  United  States  is  or  may  be  a 
party  or  to  any  accepted  rule  of  International 
law.  persons  serving  with,  employed  by,  or 
accompanying  the  armed  forces  outside  the 
United  States  and  outside  the  following:  the 
Canal  Zone.  Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands. 

1 12)  Subject  to  any  treaty  or  agreement  to 
which  the  United  States  Is  or  may  be  a 
party  or  to  any  accepted  rule  of  international 
law,  persons  within  an  area  leased  by  or 
otherwise  reserved  or  acquired  for  the  use 
of  tlie  United  States  which  Is  under  the 
control  of  the  .Secretary  concerned  and  which 
is  outside  the  United  Stntes  and  outside  the 
following:  the  Canal  Zone.  Puerto  Rico. 
Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Is!ai;ds. 
§  803.  .Art.  3.  Jurisdiction  to  try  certain  per- 
sonnel 

(a)  Sub-ect  to  section  843  of  this  title 
(  article  43  ) .  ito  person  charged  with  having 
committed,  while  in  a  status  in  which  he  was 
subject  to  this  chapter,  an  offense  against 
this  chapter,  punishable  by  confinement  for 
five  years  or  more  ai:d  fcr  which  the  person 
cann-Jt  be  tried  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  or  cf  a  State,  a  Territory,  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  may  be  relieved  from 
amenability  to  tr;al  by  court-martial  by 
reason  of  the  termination  of  that  status. 

( b  I  Each  person  discharged  from  the 
armed  forces  who  Is  later  charged  with  hav- 
ing fraudulently  obtained  his  discharge  is. 
subject  to  section  843  of  this  title  (article 
43),  subject  to  trial  by  court-n-.artial  on  that 
charge  and  Is  after  apprehension  .subject  to 
this  chapter  while  in  the  custody  of  the 
armed  forces  for  that  trial.  Upcn  conviction 
of  that  charge  he  is  subject  to  trial  by  court- 
inartial  for  all  offenses  under  this  chapter 
committed  before  the  fraudulent  discharge. 

(C)  No  person  who  has  deserted  from  the 
armed  forces  may  be  relieved  from  amen- 
ability to  the  Jurisdiction  of  this  chapter  by 
virtue  of  a  r.eparation  from  any  later  pe- 
riod of  service. 

?  804.  Art.  4.  Dismissed  officer's  right  to  trial 
by  court-martial 

(a)  If  any  commissioned  officer,  dismissed 
by  order  of  the  President,  makes  a  wTitten 
application  for  trial  by  court-martial,  setting 
forth,  under  oath,  that  he  has  been  wrong- 
fully dismissed,  the  President,  as  soon  as 
practicable,  shall  convene  a  general  court- 
martial  to  try  that  officer  on  the  charges  on 
which  he  was  dismissed.  A  court-martial  so 
convened  has  Jurisdiction  to  try  the  dismissed 
o.fficer  on  these  charges,  and  he  shall  be  con- 
.=idered  to  have  waived  the  right  to  plead  any 
>'a:ue  of  Umita'ions  applicable  to  any  of- 
fense with  which  he  is  charged.  The  military 
Judge  may,  as  part  of  his  sentence,  adjudge 
the  affirmance  of  the  dismissal,  but  if  the 
court-martial  acquits  the  accused  or  if  the 
sentence  adjudge,  as  finally  approved  or  af- 
firmed does  not  include  dismissal  or  death, 
the  Secretary  concerned  shall  substitute  for 
the  dismissal  ordered  by  the  President  a  form 
of  discharge  authorized  for  administrative 
issue. 

(b)  If  the  P>resident  falls  to  convene  a 
general  court-martial  within  six  months  from 
the  presentation  of  an  application  for  trial 
under  this  article,  the  Secretary  concerned 


shall  substitute  fcr  the  dismissal  ordered  by 
the  President  a  form  of  discharge  authorized 
for  administrative  issue. 

(C)  If  a  discharge  is  substituted  for  a  dif- 
missal  under  this  article,  the  President  alone 
may  reappoint  the  officer  to  such  commis- 
sioned grade  and  with  such  rank  as.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  President,  that  former  officer 
would  have  attained  had  he  not  been  dis- 
missed. The  reappointment  of  such  a 
former  officer  shall  be  without  regard  to  tiie 
existence  of  a  vacancy  and  shall  affect  the 
promctlcn  status  of  other  officers  only  insofar 
as  the  President  may  direct  All  thn?  between 
the  dismissal  and  the  reappointment  shall 
be  considered  as  actual  service  for  all  pur- 
poses. Including  the  right  to  pay  and 
allowances. 

(d)  If  an  officer  is  discharged  from  any 
armed  force  by  administrative  action  or  is 
dropped  from  the  rolls  by  order  of  the  Presi- 
dent, he  has  no  right  to  trial  under  this 
article, 

§  805.  Art.  5.  Territorial  applicability  of  this 
chapter 
This  chapter  applies  in  all  places. 

I  806.  Art  6,  Judge  advocates  and  legal  of- 
ficers 
(a)  The  assignment  for  duty  of  judge 
advocates  of  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
and  law  specialists  of  the  Coast  Guard  shall 
be  made  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  armed  force 
of  which  they  are  members.  The  assignment 
for  duty  of  Judge  advocates  of  the  Marine 
Corps  shall  be  made  by  direction  of  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  Marine  Corps.  The  Judge 
Advocate  General  or  senior  member  of  his 
staff  shall  make  frequent  inspections  in  the 
field  in  supervision  of  the  administration  of 
military  justice. 
f  806a.  Art.  6a.  Courts-Martial  Command 

(a)  There  is  established  in  the  Office  of 
the  Judge  Advocate  General  of  each  armed 
force  an  independent  command  known  as 
the  Courts-Martial  Command  Such  com- 
mand shall  function  under  the  administra- 
tive supervision  of  the  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral of  the  armed  force  concerned,  and  each 
such  command  shall  be  divided  into  four 
separate  divisions  as  follows: 

( 1)  judicial  division; 

{  2 )   prosecution  dinslon; 

(3)  defense  division:  and 

(4)  adnUnistration  division. 

(b)  The  Judicial  division  of  any  Courts- 
Martial  Command  shall  be  responsible,  un- 
der such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  prescribe,  for  the  detailing  of  mili- 
tary Judges  by  military  judges,  including  the 
detailing  of  such  judges  to  courts-martial 
trials. 

(c)  The  prosecution  division  of  any  Courts- 
Martial  Command  shall  be  responsible  for 
detailing  trial  counsel  and  assistant  trial 
counsel  (when  appropriate)  to  courts-mar- 
tial trials:  in  addition  to  such  other  re- 
sponsibilities as  are  set  forth  elsewhere  in 
this  chapter. 

id)  The  defense  division  of  any  Courts- 
Martial  Command  shall  be  respwnsible  for 
detailing  defense  counsel  and  assistant  de- 
fense counsel  i  when  appropriate )  to  repre- 
sent persons  entitled  to  such  representation 
under  this  chapter.  Such  military  Investi- 
gators as  shall  be  required  for  the  proper 
performance  of  Its  duties  shall  be  assigned 
to  the  defense  division  of  the  Courts-Martial 
C'  nimand. 

(e)  The  administrative  division  of  any 
Coi.rts-Martlal  C-ommand  shall  be  responsi- 
ble for  convening  courts-martial,  detailing 
or  employing  qualified  court  reporters  for 
courts-martial  trials  and  for  any  military 
commission  cr  court  of  Inquiry. 

(f)  The  Judicial  Division  and  the  De- 
fense Division  shall  be  located  In  the  Court- 
Martial  Command  for  administrative  and 
logistic  purposes  only.  Members  of  these 
divisions  shBdl  be  subject  to  the  command 
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and  control  of  the  Chiefs  of  the  respective 
divisions,  and  the  Judge  Advoci  e  C.eneral 
of  the  appropriate  armed  force,  only. 

ig)  Each  Court -Martial  Command  shall 
be  'subdivided  Into  one  or  more  Regional 
Commands  which  shall  have  dlr-^ct  responsl- 
bllitv  for  the  administration  of  military 
justice  within  its  geographical  area,  as  desig- 
nated in  appropriate  reirulations  by  the  Sec- 
retary concerned. 
SvBt  iiAPTER  II    Apprehension  and  Restraint 

Sec      Art 

807        7     Arrest 

808.       8     Arrest  of  deserters 

8oy        '.<     Imposition  of  restriction 

8111      10     Restriction  of  persons  charged  with 

offenses 
811       U     Reports  and  receiving  of  prisoners 
812.     12     Confinement  with  enemy  prisoners 

prohibited 

813  Ki     Punishment  prohibited  before  trial 

814  14     Delivery  of  offenders  to  civil   au- 

thorities 

,'  807    Art    7    Arrest 

lai  Arrest  is  the  talcing  of  a  person  Into 
cvistixiv  or  otherwise  impalr.ng  his  freedom 
of  locomotion  in  any  significant  way  under 
the  authority  of  this  chapter. 

(b»  Any  person  a.ithorized  under  regula- 
tions governing  the  iirmed  forces  to  arrest 
persons  subject  to  this  chapter  or  to  trial 
therevinder  may  do  so  upwn  reasonable  belief 
that  an  offense  hxs  been  committed  and  that 
the  person  arrested  committed  it 

ici  Commls.=;ioned  officers,  warrsmt  officers, 
pet'v  officers  and  noncommissioned  officers 
have  authority  to  quell  quarrels,  frays,  and 
disorders  among  persons  subject  to  this  chap- 
ter and  to  arrest  persons  subject  to  this 
chapter  who  take  part  therein. 
5  808    Art    8    Arrest  of  deserters 

"Any  civil  officer  ha\ing  authority  to  appre- 
hend offenders  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  or  of  a  State,  Territory,  Common- 
wealth, or  p'jssesslon,  or  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia may  summarily  arrest  a  deserter  from 
the  armed  forces  and  deliver  him  Into  the 
custody  of  those  forces. 
5  809.  Art    9.  Imposition  of  restriction 

I  ji  Restric'-ion  is  the  restraint  of  a  person 
by  an  order,  directing  him  to  remain  within 
certain  specified  limits.  Confinement  is  the 
physical  reitraint  of  a  person. 

(b)  No  pers<.n  may  be  ordered  into  arrest 
or  confinement  except  for  probable  cause. 
I  810  Art.  10.  Restriction  of  persons  charged 
with  offenses 
Any  person  subject  to  this  chapter  charged 
with  an  offense  under  this  chapter  shall  be 
ordered  into  restriction  or  confinement  only 
as  provided  in  sections  813  and  832  of  this 
chapter 

§  811.  Art.  11.  Reports  and  receiving  of  pris- 
oners 
lai  No  provost  marshal,  commander  of  a 
guard,  or  master  at  arms  may  refuse  to  re- 
ceive cr  keep  any  prisoner  committed  to  his 
charge  by  a  military  judge  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 832  of  this  chapter. 

I  b)  Every  commander  of  a  guard  or  master 
at  arms  to  whose  charge  a  prisoner  Is  com- 
mitted shall,  within  twenty-four  hours  after 
that  commitment  or  as  soon  as  he  Is  re- 
lieved from  guard,  report  to  the  command- 
ing officer  the  name  of  the  prisoner,  the  of- 
fense charged  against  him.  and  the  name 
of  the  person  who  ordered  or  authorized  the 
commitment 

5  812.  Art  12.  Confinement  with  enemy  pris- 
oners prohibited^ 
No  member  of  the  armed  forces  may  be 
placed  m  confinement  in  Immediate  asso- 
ciation with  enemy  prisoners  or  other  for- 
eign nationals  not  members  of  the  armed 
forces. 

5  813.  Art.  13   Punishment  prohibited  before 
trial 
Subject  to  section  857  of  this  title  (aitlcle 
57 ) .  no  person,  while  being  held  for  trial  or 


the  resiUt  of  trial,  may  be  subjected  to  pun- 
ishment or  penalty  other  than  restriction  or 
conflnement  upon  the  charges  pending 
against  him.  nor  shall  the  restriction  or  con- 
finement imposed  upon  him  be  any  more 
rigorous  than  the  circumstances  require  to 
insure  his  presence,  but  he  may  be  subjected 
to  minor  punishment  during  that  period  for 
infractions  of  discipline. 
§  814.  Art.  14.  Delivery  of  offenders  to  civil 
authorities 

la)  Under  such  regulations  as  the  Secre- 
tary concerned  may  prescribe,  a  member  of 
the  armed  forces  accused  of  an  oucnse 
against  civil  authority  may  be  delivered. 
upon  request,  to  the  civil  authority  for  trial. 

(b)  When  delivery  under  this  article  Is 
made  to  any  civil  "authority  of  a  person 
undergoing  sentence  of  a  court-martial,  the 
dellverv.  if  followed  by  conviction  in  a  civil 
tribunal,  interrupts  the  execution  of  the 
sentence  of  the  court-martial,  and  the  of- 
fender after  having  answered  to  the  civil 
authorities  for  his  offense  shall,  upon  the 
request  of  competent  military  authority,  be 
returned  to  military  custody  for  the  comple- 
tion of  his  sentence. 

SfBCHAPTER      III.      NONJt'DICIAL      PUNISHMENT 

S  815.  Art.  15.  Commanding  officers  nonju- 
dicial punishment 
(a)  Under  such  regulations  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  prescribe,  and  under  such  addi- 
tional regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  concerned,  limitations  may  be 
placed  on  the  powers  granted  by  this  article 
with  respect  to  the  kind  and  amount  of 
punishment  authorized,  the  categories  of 
commanding  officers  and  warrant  officers  ex- 
ercising command  authorized  to  exercise 
those  powers,  the  applicability  of  this  article 
to  an  accused  who  demands  trial  by  court- 
martial,  and  the  kinds  of  courts-mar- 
tla:  to  which  the  case  may  be  referred 
upon  such  a  demand.  However,  except  in  the 
case  of  a  member  attached  to  or  embarked 
in  a  vessel,  punishment  may  not  be  imposed 
upon  any  member  of  the  armed  forces  under 
this  article  if  the  member  has.  before  the 
Imposiiion  of  such  punishment,  demanded 
trial  by  court-martial  In  lieu  of  such  punish- 
ment Under  similar  regulations,  rules  may 
be  prescribed  with  respect  to  the  suspension 
of  punishments  authorized  hereunder.  A 
commanding  officer  authorized  to  exercise 
the  powers  under  this  article  may.  if  author- 
ized by  regulations,  delegate  such  powers  to 
a  principal  assistant. 

lb)  Subject  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, any  commanding  officer  may.  in  addi- 
tion to  or  in  lieu  of  admonition  or  repri- 
mand. Impose  one  cr  more  of  the  following 
disciplinary  punishments  for  minor  offenses 
without  the  Intervention  of  a  court- 
martial — 

1 1 )  upon  officers  of  his  command — 

(A)  restriction  to  certain  specified  limits 
with  or  without  suspension  from  duty,  for 
not  more  than  30  consecutive  days; 

(  B)  if  Imposed  by  an  officer  exercising  gen- 
eral court-martial  jurisdiction  or  an  officer 
of  general  or  flag  rank  in  command — 

I  i )  restriction  to  quarters  for  not  more 
than  30  consecutive  days: 

(II)  forfeiture  of  not  more  than  one-half 
of  one  months  pay  per  month  for  two 
months; 

(III)  restriction  to  certain  specified  limits, 
with  or  without  suspension  from  duty,  for 
not  more  than  60  consecutive  days; 

(iv)  detention  of  not  more  than  one-half 
of  one  months  pay  per  month  for  three 
months; 

(2)  upon  other  i>ersonnel  of  his  com- 
mand— 

(A)  If  Imposed  upon  a  person  attached  to 
or  embarked  In  a  vessel,  confinement  on 
bread  and  water  or  diminished  rations  for 
not  more  than  three  consecutive  days; 

(B)  correctional  custody  for  not  more  than 
seven  consecutive  days; 


(C)  forfeiture  of  not  more  than  seven 
days'  pay; 

(D)  reduction  to  the  next  inferior  pay 
grade.  If  the  grade  from  which  demoted  is 
within  the  promotion  authority  of  the  officer 
imposing  the  reduction  or  any  officer  sub- 
ordinate to  the  one  who  imposes  the  reduc- 
tion; 

iEj  extra  duties,  including  fatigue  or  other 
duties,  for  not  more  than  14  consecutive 
duvs; 

(P)  restriction  to  certain  specified  limits, 
with  or  without  suspension  from  duty,  for 
not  more  than  14  consecutive  days; 

(C)  detention  of  not  more  than  14  days' 
pav; 

I  Hi  if  Imposed  by  an  officer  of  the  grade  of 
major  or  lieutenant  commander,  or  above — 

(1)  the  punishment  authorized  under  sub- 
section (b| (2) (A); 

(ill  correctional  custody  for  not  more  than 
30  consecutive  days; 

(111)  forfeiture  of  not  more  than  one-half 
of  one  month's  pay  per  month  for  two 
months; 

tlvi  reduction  to  the  lowest  of  any  Inter- 
meciiate  pay  grade  if  the  giade  from  which 
demoted  i.s  within  the  pr.  motion  authority 
of  the  oiBcer  Imposing  the  reduction  or  any 
officer  subordinate  to  the  one  who  Imposes 
the  reduction,  hut  an  enlisted  member  in  a 
pay  grade  above  E-4  may  not  be  reduced 
more  than  two  pay  grades; 

(V)  extra  dutie.3.  Including  fatigue  or  other 
duties,  for  not  more  than  45  consecutive 
days; 

(vi)  restrictions  to  certain  specified  limits, 
with  or  without  suspension  from  duty,  for 
not  more  than  60  consecutive  days; 

(vll)  detention  of  not  more  than  one-half 
of  one  month's  pay  per  month  for  three 
months. 

Detention  of  pay  shall  be  for  a  stated  period 
of  not  more  than  one  year  but  If  the  offend- 
er's term  of  service  expires  earlier,  the  deten- 
tion shall  terminate  upon  that  expiration. 
No  two  or  more  of  the  punishments  of  re- 
striction to  quarters,  confinement  on  bread 
and  wat€r  or  diminished  rations,  correctional 
custody,  extra  duties,  and  restriction  may  be 
combined  to  run  consecutively  in  the  maxi- 
mum amount  Imposable  for  each.  Whatever 
any  of  these  punishments  are  combined  to 
run  consecutively,  there  must  be  an  appor- 
tionment. In  addition,  forfeiture  of  pay  may 
not  be  combined  with  detention  of  pay  with- 
out an  apportionment.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  "correctional  custody"  Is  the 
physical  restraint  of  a  person  during  duty  or 
nonduty  hours  and  may  Include  extra  duties, 
fatigue  duties,  or  hard  labor.  If  practicable, 
correctional  custody  will  not  be  served  in  Im- 
mediate eissociatlon  with  persons  aw&ltlng 
trial  or  held  in  confinement  pursuant  to  trial 
bv  court-martial. 

(c)  An  officer  In  charge  may  Impose  upon 
enlisted  members  assigned  to  the  unit  of 
which  he  is  In  charge  such  of  the  punish- 
ment* authorized  under  subsection  (b)(2) 
(A) -(G)  as  the  Secretary  concerned  may 
specifically  prescribe  by  regulation. 

(d)  The  officer  who  Imposes  the  punish- 
ment authorized  In  subsection  (b),  or  his 
successor  In  command,  may,  at  any  time, 
suspend  probationally  any  part  or  amount  of 
the  unexecuted  punishment  Imposed  and 
may  suspend  probationally  a  reduction  In 
grade  or  a  forfeiture  Imposed  under  subsec- 
tion (b),  whether  or  not  executed.  In  addi- 
tion, he  may,  at  any  time,  remit  or  mitigate 
any  part  or  amount  of  the  unexecuted  pun- 
ishment Imposed  and  may  set  aside  in  whole 
cr  In  part  the  punishment,  whether  executed 
or  unexecuted,  and  restore  all  rights,  priv- 
ileges, and  property  affected.  He  may  also 
mitigate  reduction  In  grade  to  forfeiture  or 
detention  of  pay.  When  mitigating — 

( 1 )  restriction  to  quarters  to  restriction  to 
other  specified  limits; 

(2)  confinement  on  bread  and  water  or 
diminished  rations  to  correctional  custody; 
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(3)  correctional  custody  or  confinement  on 
bread  and  water  or  diminished  rations  to 
extra  duties  or  restriction,  or  both;  or 

(4)  extra  duties  to  restriction; 

the  mitigated  punishment  shall  not  be  for  a 
greater  period  than  the  punishment  miti- 
gated. When  mitigating  forfeiture  of  pay  to 
detention  of  pay,  the  amount  of  the  deten- 
tion shall  not  be  greater  than  the  amount  of 
the  forfeiture.  When  mitigating  reduction  in 
grade  to  forfeiture  or  detention  of  pay,  the 
amount  of  the  forfeiture  or  detention  shall 
not  be  greater  than  the  amount  that  could 
have  been  Imposed  Initially  under  this  article 
by  the  officer  who  Imposed  the  punishment 
mitigated. 

(ei  A  person  punished  under  this  article 
who  considers  his  punishment  unjust  or  dis- 
proportionate to  the  offense  may,  through 
the  proper  channel,  appeal  to  the  next  su- 
perior authority.  The  appeal  shall  be 
promptly  forwarded  and  decided,  but  the  per- 
son punished  may  in  the  meantime  be  re- 
quired to  undergo  the  punishment  adjudged. 
The  superior  authority  may  exercise  the 
same  powers  with  respiect  to  the  punishment 
imposed  as  may  be  exercised  under  subsec- 
tion (d)  by  the  officer  who  imposed  the 
punishment.  Before  acting  on  an  appeal  from 
a  punishment  of — 

( 1 )  restriction  to  quarters  for  more  than 
seven  days; 

(2)  correctional  custody  for  more  than 
seven  days; 

(3)  forfeiture  of  more  than  seven  days' 
pay; 

(4|  reduction  of  one  or  more  pay  grades 
from  the  fourth  or  a  higher  pay  grade; 

(5)  extra  duties  for  more  than  14  days; 

(6)  restriction  for  more  than  14  days;  or 

(7)  detention  of  more  than  14  days'  pay; 
the  authority  who  Is  to  act  on  the  appeal 
shall  refer  the  case  to  a  Judge  advocate  of 
the  Army.  Navy,  Air  Force,  or  Marine  Corps, 
or  a  law  specialist  or  lawyer  of  the  Marine 
Corps.  Coast  Guard,  or  Department  of  Trans- 
portation for  consideration  and  advice  and 
may  so  refer  the  case  upon  appeal  from  any 
punishment  imposed  under  subsection   (bi. 

(I)  The  imposition  and  enforcement  of 
disciplinary  punishment  under  this  article 
for  any  act  or  omission  Is  not  a  bar  to  trial 
by  court-martial  for  a  serious  crime  or  of- 
fense growing  out  of  the  same  act  or  omis- 
sion, and  not  properly  punishable  under  this 
article;  but  the  fact  that  a  disciplinary  pun- 
ishment has  been  enforced  may  be  shown 
by  the  accused  upon  trial,  and  when  so 
shown  shall  be  considered  in  determining  the 
measure  of  punishment  to  be  adjudged  in 
the  event  of  a  finding  of  guilty. 

(g)  The  Secretary  concerned  may,  by  regu- 
lation, prescribe  the  form  of  records  to  be 
kept  of  proceedings  under  this  article  and 
may  also  prescribe  that  certain  categories  of 
those  proceedings  shall  be  In  writing. 

Subchapter  IV.  Court-Martial  JtjRisDicriON 
Sec.     Art. 

816.  16     Courts-Martial  classified 

817.  17    Jurisdiction   of   courts-martial    in 

general. 

818.  18    Jurisdiction     of    general     courts- 

martial. 

819.  19    Jurisdiction     of     sptecial     courts- 

martial. 

820.  20    Jurisdiction    of   summary   courts- 

martial. 

821.  21     Jurisdiction  of  courts-martial  not 

exclusive. 
§  816.  Art.   16.   Courts-martial  classified 

The  three  kinds  of  courts-martial  In  each 
of  the  armed  forces  are 

(1)   general  courts-martial,  consisting  of — 

(A)  a  military  Judge  and  seven  members; 
or 

(B)  only  a  military  Judge,  if  before  the 
court  is  assembled  the  accused,  knowing  the 
identity  of  the  military  Judge  and  after  con- 
sultation with  defense  counsel,  requests  In 


writing  a  court  composed  only  of  a  military 
judge  and  the  military  Judge  approves; 

(2)  special  courts-martial  consisting  of — 

(A)  a  military  Judge  and  three  members; 
or 

(B)  only  a  military  Judge,  If  one  has  been 
detailed  to  the  court,  and  the  accused  under 
the  same  conditions  as  those  prescribed  In 
clause  (1)  (B)  so  requests;  and 

(3)  summary  court-martial,  consisting  of 
one  commissioned  officer. 

I  817.  Art.  17.  Jurisdiction  of  courts-martial 
in  general 
(a)  Each  armed  force  has  court-martial 
jurisdiction  over  all  persons  subject  to  this 
chapter.  The  exercise  of  Jurisdiction  by  one 
armed  force  over  personnel  of  another  armed 
force  shall  be  in  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  President. 

(bi  In  all  cases,  departmental  review, 
where  that  review  Is  required  under  this 
chapter,  shall  be  carried  out  by  the  depart- 
ment that  includes  the  armed  force  of  which 
the  accused  Is  a  member. 
§  818.  Art.  18.  Jurisdiction  of  general  courts- 
martial 

Subject  to  section  817  of  this  title  (article 
17).  general  courts-martial  have  jurisdiction 
to  try  persons  subject  to  this  chapter  for  any 
offense  made  punishable  by  this  chapter  and 
may.  under  such  limitations  as  the  President 
may  prescribe,  adjudge  any  punishment  not 
forbidden  by  this  chapter,  including  the  pen- 
alty of  death  when  specifically  authorized  by 
this  chapter.  General  courts-martial  also 
have  Jurisdiction  to  try  any  person  who  by 
the  law  of  war  is  subject  to  trial  by  a  military 
tribunal  and  may  adjudge  any  punishment 
permitted  by  the  law  of  war.  However,  a 
general  court-martial  of  the  kind  specified 
In  section  816(1)  (B)  of  this  title  (article  16 
(1)(B))  shall  not  have  Jurisdiction  to  try 
any  person  for  any  offense  for  which  the 
death  penalty  may  be  adjudged  unless  the 
case  has  been  previously  referred  to  trial  as 
a  noncapital  case. 

§  819.  Art.  19.  Jurisdiction  of  special  courts- 
martial 

Subject  to  section  817  of  this  title  (article 
17),  special  courts-martial  have  jurisdiction 
to  try  persons  subject  to  this  chapter  for  any 
noncapital  offense  made  punishable  by  this 
chapter  and.  under  such  regulations  as  the 
President  may  prescribe,  for  capital  offenses. 
Special  courts-martial  may,  under  such  limi- 
tations as  the  President  may  prescribe,  ad- 
judge any  punishment  not  forbidden  by  this 
chapter  except  death,  dishonorable  discharge, 
dismissal,  confinement  for  more  than  six 
months,  hard  labor  without  confinement  for 
more  than  three  months,  forfeiture  of  pay 
exceeding  two-thirds  pay  per  month,  or  for- 
feiture of  pay  for  more  than  six  months. 
A  bad-conduct  discharge  may  not  be  ad- 
judged unless  a  verbatim  record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings and  testimony  has  been  made, 
counsel  having  the  qualifications  prescribed 
under  section  827(b)  of  this  title  (article 
27(b) )  was  detailed  to  represent  the  accused, 
and  a  military  judge  was  detailed  to  the  trial. 
§  820.  Art.  20.  Jurisdiction  of  summary  courts- 
martial 

Subject  to  section  817  of  this  title  (article 
17),  summary  courts-martial  have  jurisdic- 
tion to  try  persons  subject  to  this  chapter, 
"except  oflBcers,  cadets,  aviation  cadets,  and 
midshipmen,  for  any  noncapital  offense  made 
punishable  by  this  chapter.  No  person  with 
respect  to  whom  summary  courts-martial 
have  jurisdiction  may  be  brought  to  trial 
before  a  svunmary  court-martial  If  he  ob- 
jects thereto.  If  objection  to  trial  by  sum- 
mary court-martial  Is  made  by  an  accused, 
trial  may  be  ordered  by  special  or  general 
court-martial  as  may  be  appropriate.  Sum- 
mary courts-martial  may,  under  such  limi- 
tations as  the  President  may  prescribe,  ad- 
Judge  any  punishment  not  forbidden  by  this 
chapter  except   death,   dismissal,   dishonor- 


able or  bad-conduct  discharge,  confinement 
for  more  than  one  month,  hard  labor  with- 
out confinement  for  more  than  45  days,  re- 
striction to  specified  limits  for  more  than 
two  months,  or  forfeiture  of  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  one  month's  pay.  Summary  Courts- 
Martial  will  be  convened  by.  and  officers  de- 
tailed to  be  summary  courts-martial  by  the 
Chief  of  the  Administration  Division  of  the 
Regional  Command  concerned  whenever  a 
case  is  referred  to  trial  by  Summary  Court 
Martial  by  the  prosecution  division  of  the 
Regional  Command  concerned. 
S  821.  Art.  21.  Jurisdiction  of  courts-martial 
not  exclusive 
The  provisions  of  this  chapter  conferring 
jurisdiction  upon  courts-martial  do  not  de- 
prive military  commissions,  provost  courts, 
or  other  military  tribunals  of  concurrent 
jurisdiction  with  respect  to  offenders  or  of- 
fenses that  by  statute  or  by  the  law  of  war 
may  be  tried  by  military  commissions,  pro- 
vost courts,  or  other  military  tribunals. 

Subchapter  V    Composition  of  CotjRTS- 
Martiai. 
Sec.     Art. 

822.  22     Who  may  convene  courts-martial 

823.  23     (Omitted) 

824.  24     (Omitted  I 

825.  25     Who  may  serve  on  courts-martial 
826      26     Military  Judges 

827.  27     Detail  of  trial  counsel  and  defense 

counsel 

828.  28     (Omitted) 

829.  29     Absent  and  additional  members 

J  822.  Art.  22.  Who  may  convene  courts- 
martial 
Courts-martial  may  be  convened  by  the 
Chief  of  the  Administration  Division  of  the 
Regional  Command  or  his  designee  within 
that  division. 

§  823.  Art.  23.  (Omitted) 
5  824.  Art.  24.  (Omitted! 

§  825.   Art.   25.   Who   may   serve   on    courts- 
martial 

(a)  any  member  of  the  armed  forces  who 
has  served  on  active  duty  for  one  year  or  more 
Is  eligible  to  serve  on  general  and  special 
courts-martial  for  the  trial  of  persons  who 
may  lawfully  be  brought  before  such  court 
for  trial.  Any  commissioned  officer  may  serve 
as  a  summary  court-martial. 

(b)  Members  of  a  general  or  special  court- 
martial  shall  be  selected  on  a  random  basis 
from  among  all  those  eligible  persons  per- 
manently stationed  within  the  geographical 
limits  of  the  Regional  Command  convening 
the  court-martial  unless  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned prescribes  by  regulation  the  selec- 
tion of  court  members  from  geographical 
areas  smaller  than  the  limits  of  the  Re- 
gional Command.  Any  such  regulation  shall 
be  consistent  with  the  principle  of  random- 
ness. The  selection  of  court  members  shall 
to  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  follow 
the  procedure  prescribed  for  the  selection 
of  Federal  Juries. 

(c)  No  member  of  an  armed  force  Is  eligi- 
ble to  serve  as  a  member  of  any  court-martial 
when  he  is  the  accuser,  a  witness,  or  has 
acted  as  an  Investigating  officer  or  as  counsel 
In  the  same  or  a  related  case. 

§  826.  Art.  26.     Military  Judges 

(a)  The  Judicial  Division  of  the  appro- 
priate Cotirts-Martlal  Command  siiall  assign 
at  least  two  military  judges  to  each  Regional 
Command  for  a  period  not  less  than  six 
months.  A  military  judge  shall  preside  over 
each  court-martial  referred  to  him  for  trial 
by  the  Prosecution  Division  of  the  Regional 
Command.  He  shall — 

(1)  rule  finally  on  all  matters  of  law, 

(2)  rule  finally  oc  all  motions,  and 

(3)  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
chapter,  decide  all  other  questions  raised 
at  the  trial  of  the  accused. 

In  any  case  referred  to  hUn  for  trial,  the 
military  Judge  shall  Impose  sentence  on  the 
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accii->ed  and  shall  have  uuthority  to  suspend 
ur  remit  anv  such  sentence.  In  any  case  tried 
without  a  mUlt.irv  judee.  the  senior  rankliii; 
milit,)ry  jud^e  within  the  Regional  Command 
concerned  shall  have  authority  to  suspend 
or  remit  anv  jentence  imposed. 

ibi  A  military  Judce  may  Issue  all  writs 
necessary  or  anpropriate  in  aid  of  his  Juris- 
diction "lUid  aereeable  to  the  usages  and 
principles  of  law. 

ict  No  person  other  than  the  Judge  Advo- 
cate General  or  h:s  designee  within  the  Ju- 
diclV.  Division  of  the  Courts-Martial  Com- 
mand o:  the  armed  force  of  which  any  mil:- 
tarv  ludee  is  a  member  shall  prepp.re  cr  re- 
view'I'ly  report  concerning  the  ctfectivencss. 
fitness,  or  efflciencv  of  such  fnlUtary  judge. 

(di  A  mllit.irv  judge  shall  be  a  commis- 
sioned officer  of  the  armed  forces  v.  ho  is  a 
member  vf  tiic  bar  of  a  Fe^leral  court  cr  a 
member  of  the  bar  of  the  highest  court  of  a 
Stue  and  who  is  ceitified  to  be  qualified  for 
dutv  as  a  military  judge  by  the  Jud-e  Ad- 
voc.ue  General  of  the  armed  force  of  whlc: 
such  mil.tary  judge  is  a  member. 

,ei  No  -.M-r^ou  Is  eligible  to  act  as  a  mili- 
tary jud^e  m  a  case  if  he  is  the  accuser  or 
a  wiintss  or  has  acted  ui  Investigating  of- 
i.cer  or  a  counsel  in  the  same  or  a  related 

"  ai  The  miUtarv  judge  of  a  court-martial 
miV  net  ccnsuli  with  the  members  of  the 
couVt  except  m  the  presence  of  the  accused, 
tri.il  counsel,  and  defense  counsel,   nor  may 
he  vote  with  the  members  of  the  court. 
§  827.  Art    27   Detail  of  trial  counsel  and  de- 
fense counsel 
,a.   F\T  #ach   general   and   special   court- 
martial,  the  Chief  ol  the  Prosecution  Division 
of   th»   Regicni-l   Command   or  his  designee 
wuhiu  that  division  sliall  aetail  a  trial  cotm- 
sel    and   the   Chief  of   the  Defense   Division 
of  the  Regional   Command  or  his  designee 
Within   that   division  shall  detail   a  defense 
counsel    and  such  assistants  as  the  Chiefs 
or  their  designees  shall  deem  appropriate   No 
person  who  hjis  acted  as  in\estigating  officer, 
nuliiarv  judge,  or  couit  member  in  any  case 
may  act  later  as  trial  counsel,  assistant  trial 
counsel,   or.   unless    expressly    requested    by 
the  accused,  as  defense  counsel  or  assistant 
d-'fens"  counsel  in  the  same  case   No  person 
who  has  acted  for  the  prosecution  may  act 
liter  m  the  same  case  for  the  defense,  nor 
mr;v  anv  person  who  has  acted  for  the  de- 
fense   act    later   in    the   .<^ame   case    for   the 
prosecution. 

(b)  Trial  counsel  or  defense  counsel  de- 
tailed for  court-n-artial 

1 1 1  must  be  a  judge  advocate  of  the  Army. 
Navy.  Air  Force,  or  Marine  Corps  or  a  law 
specialist  of  the  Cr.ast  Guard,  who  is  a 
graduate  of  an  accredited  lav.-  school  or  Is  a 
member  of  the  bar  of  a  Federal  court  or  of 
the  highJst  court  of  a  State,  or  must  be  a 
member  of  the  bar  of  a  Federal  court  or  of 
the  highest  court  of  a  State:  and 

(2t  niust  be  certified  a.'  c:.-mpetent  to  per- 
form such  duties  by  the  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral of  the  armed  force  of  which  he  Is  a 
member 

5  828  .\rt.28    lOmltted) 

§  829  Art  29  Absent  and  additional  members 
I  a)  No  member  of  a  general  or  special 
court-martial  may  be  absent  or  e.vcuspd  after 
the  court  has  been  a-->sembled  for  the  trial 
of  the  accused  except  for  physical  disability 
or  as  a  result  of  a  challenge  or  by  order  of 
the  military    Judge   for   good   cause 

lb)  A  general  court-martial  s'.iall  be  com- 
posed of  seven  regular  members  and  at  least 
one  alternate  member,  selected  pursuant  to 
§  825  of  this  chapter  If  any  regular  member 
of  a  court-martial  is  absent,  he  shall  be  per- 
manently replaced  by  an  alternate  member, 
providing  that  the  alternate  member  had 
been  present  at  all  previous  open  sessions  of 
the  court-martial.  If  a  seven-member  quorum 
cannot  be  maintained  pursuant  to  this  ar- 
ticle,  a  mistrial  shall   be  declared,  and   the 


case  shall  be  returned  to  the  prosecution  di- 
vision of   the   Regional   Command   for  such 
further  proceedings  as  it  may  deem  appro- 
priate. 

(c)  A  special  court-miirtlai  shall  be  com- 
posed of  three  regular  members  and  at  least 
one  aJternate  member  selected  pursuant  to 
5  825  Of  this  chapter.  If  any  regular  member 
of  a  special  court-martial  is  absent,  he  shall 
be  permanently  replaced  by  an  alternate 
member,  providing  that  the  alternate  mem- 
ber had  been  present  at  all  previous  oix^n 
sessions  of  the  court-martial.  If  a  three- 
member  quorum  cannot  be  maintained  pur- 
suant to  this  article,  a  misUlai  shall  be  de- 
clared and  Uie  case  shall  be  returned  to  the 
proeecuiion  division  of  the  Regional  Com- 
mand for  such  further  proceedings  as  it,  may 
deem  appropriate.  , 

•  •  I  d  I  If  the  military  judge  of  a  court-mar- 
tial IS  unable  to  proceed  with  the  trial  be- 
cause Of  physical  disability,  as  a  result  of  a 
challenge,  or  for  other  good  ca^se,  the  trial 
shall  proceed,  subject  to  any  applicable  con- 
ditions (Jl  section  816  (I)  iB)  or  i2)  (Bi  of 
this  title  (article  16  a  )  (Btor(2)  (Bi). after 
the  assignment  of  a  new  military  judge  as  if 
no  evidence  had  previously  been  Introduced, 
unless  a  verbatim  record  of  the  evidence  pre- 
viously introducetl  or  a  stipulation  thereof  is 
read  lit  court  in  the  presence  of  the  new  mili- 
tary judge,  the  accused,  and  counsel  for  both 
sides. 

Subchapter   VI.   Pre-Tri.\l  PROCEDtruE 

Sec.     Art. 

830      30.     Charges  and  specifications 
631.     31.     Compulsory         self-incrimination 
prohibited 

832.  32.     Initial    Appearance;     preliminary 
examination 

833.  33.     Forwarding  of  charges 

834.  34.     Conforming    the    charges    to    the 
evidence 

835.  35.     Time   of    trial 
§  830.  Art.  30.  Charges  and  specifications 

Charges  and  specifications  shall  be  preferred 
in  writing  bv  the  Chief  of  the  prosecution 
division  of  the  Regional  Command  or  his  des- 
ignee within  that  division,  if  he  has  reason- 
able cause  to  believe  that  an  otlense  has  been 
committed  by  the  person  to  be  charged. 

(1)  Any  person  may  refer  to  the  prose- 
cution division  of  the  Regional  Command  any 
matter  for  the  purpose  of  Investigation  or 
prosecution. 

(2)  The  Chief  of  the  prosecution  division 
of  the  Regional  Command  or  his  designee 
within  that  division  may,  on  his  own  initia- 
tive, cause  any  matter  to  be  investigated 
with  a  view  toward  prosecution.  Investiga- 
tions With  a  view  toward  prosecution  may  be 
coordinated  between  the  prosecution  divi- 
sion of  the  Regional  Command  and  any  au- 
thorized investigative  body. 
5  831.  Art.  31.  Compulsory  self-incrimina- 
tion prohibited 

(a»  No  person  subject  to  this  chapter  may 
compel  anv  person  to  incriminate  himself 
or  to  answer  any  question  the  answer  to 
which  may  tend  to  incriminate  him. 

(b)  No  person  subject  to  this  chapter  may 
interrogate,  or  request  any  statement  from, 
an  accused  or  a  person  suspected  of  an  of- 
fense without  first  informing  him  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  accusation  and  advising  him  that 
he  does  not  have  to  make  any  statement  re- 
garding the  offense  of  which  he  Is  accused 
or  suspected  and  that  any  statement  made 
by  him  may  be  used  as  evidence  against  him 
in  a  trial  by  court-martial. 

(CI  No  person  subject  to  this  chapter  may 
compel  any  person  to  make  a  statement  or 
produce  evidence  before  any  military  tribunal 
If  the  statement  or  evidence  is  not  material 
to  the  issue  and  may  tend  to  degrade  him. 

(d)  No  statement  obtained  from  any  per- 
son in  violation  of  this  article,  or  through  the 
use  of  coercion,  unlawful  influence,  or  unlaw- 
ful Inducement  may  be  received  in  evidence 
against  him  in  a  trial  by  court-martial. 


5  832.  Art.  32.  Initial  appearance;  prelimi- 
nary examination 
(ai  Within  24  hours  after  any  person  is  ar- 
rested under  the  authority  of  this  chapter,  or 
within  24  hours  after  charges  are  preferred 
against  any  person  under  the  authority  of 
tins  clmpter,  whichever  even  occurs  hrst.  the 
accused  person  sh.Ul  be  taken  before  a  mili- 
tary judge  authorized  by  the  Judicial  Divi- 
sion of  the  appropriate  Court-Martial  Com- 
mand to  commit  persons  charged  with  of- 
fenses under  this  chapter.  Any  statement 
made  by  an  accused  person  held  m  violation 
ol  this  article  shall  be  Inadmissible  in  a  trial 
by  court-martial  unless  objection  to  such 
statement  is  atflrmatively  waived  by  tlie  ac- 
cused person  at  trial. 

(bi  Any  person  not  charged  with  an  of- 
fense pumshable  by  tlus  cliapt^er  wlthm  24 
liours  .uter  his  arrest  under  tiie  authority  of 
tills  chapter  sliall  be  fonhwlth  released  until 
such  time  as  charges  are  preferred. 

(C)  The  mjlltary  judge  shall  inform  the  ac- 
cused of  the  charges  against  him.  of  his  right 
to  be  represented  by  a  civiUan  lawyer  if  pro- 
vided by  iiiiii.  or  a  military  lawyer  of  his  own 
selection  if  such  lawyer  is  reasoii.ibly  avail- 
able, or  by  a  lawi.er  detailed  by  the  defense 
division  ol  the  Regional  Command,  and  of  his 
right  to  have  a  preliminary  examination.  Tiie 
miliuiry  judge  shall  al=o  Inform  the  accused 
that  he  is  not  required  to  make  a  statement 
and  that  any  statement  made  by  him  may  be 
used  aga.nsl  him.  The  military  judge  shall 
allow  tiie  accused  reoouiiable  time  and  op- 
'portunlty  to  consult  c>juiisel  and  shall  admit 
tl^e  accused  to  bail,  m  accordance  with  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  Secietary  concerned 
or  may  impose  such  restrictions  on  the  ac- 
cused 1.1  lieu  of  bail  as  he  determines  neces- 
sary to  reasonably  insure  the  presence  of  the 
accused   for   trial. 

(d)   Under  the  proceedings  provided  for  in 
this  section  the  accused  snail  not  be  called 
upon  to  plead.  If  the  military  judge  deter- 
mines that  a  specihcation  does  not  state  an 
oUenLe  punishable  by  this  chapter,  he  shall 
dismiss  Uie  specification  without  prejudice. 
If  the  accused  wanes  preliminary  c.\amina- 
tion,  the  military gudge  shall  forthwith  refer 
the  case  to  the  proaecuuon  division  of  the 
Regional  Command  for  such  further  proceed- 
ings as  It  deems  appropriate.  II  the  accused 
does  not  waive  preliminary  examination,  the 
miliiary  judge  shall  hear  the  evidence  with- 
in a  reasonable  time.  The  accused  may  cross- 
examine  witnesses  against  him.  discover  the 
evidence   against   lUm.    and    may   introduce 
evidence    in    liis    own    behalf.    It    from    the 
evidence  it  appears  ic  tlie  military  Judge  that 
Uiere  is  probable  cause  to  believe  that  an  of- 
fense under  this  chapter  has  been  committed 
and  tiiat  the  accused  has  committed  it,  the 
miUtary  judge  shall  forthwith  hold  him  to 
answer    in    a    court-martial    otherwite    tlie 
military  judge  shall  discharge  him.  The  mili- 
tary judge  shall  admit  the  accused  to  ball  in 
accordance  witli  regulations  prescriljed  by  the 
Secretary  concerned  or  rruy  impose  such  re- 
strictions on  the  accused  in  lieu  of  ball  as 
he  determines   necessary   to   reasonably   in- 
sure the  presence  of  the  accused  for  Uial, 
Denial  of  bail  may  be  appealed  in  an  inter- 
locutory  manner   to   the   Court    of   MiUtary 
Review.  After  concluding  the  proceeding  the 
miliuiry  judge  shall  transmit   all  papers  in 
the   proceeding,   his   tindings,   and   any   ball 
taken  by  him  to  the  Regional  Command. 
j  833.  Art.  33.  Forwarding  of  charges 

(a)  When  any  person  li^is  been  charged 
with  an  offense  under  this  chapter  Uie 
charges  against  such  person  shall  be  for- 
warded by  the  military  judge  to  the  prosecu- 
tion divi.sion  of  the  Regional  Command 'to- 
gether with  a  summarized  record  of  the  pre- 
liminary ex^imination.  if  one  w.x";  held,  and 
other  allied  papers,  within  eight  days  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  preliminary  examina- 
tion if  one  was  held,  or  within  five  davs 
after  the  Irutlal  appearance  if  preliminary 
examination  was  waived.  The  Chief  of  the 
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prosecution  division  or  his  designee  within 
that  division  shall  determine  whether  there 
is  sutncient  evidence  to  bring  Uie  accused  to 
trial  on  such  charges  and  whether  such 
clurgcs  should  be  referred  to  a  general,  spe- 
cial or  summary  court-martial  for  trial. 

(b)  In  any  case  In  which  the  prosecution 
division  determines  that  there  is  sufficient 
evidence  to  convict  any  person  of  the  charges 
brought  against  him,  it  shall  refer  the  case 
to  tr.al  by  the  appropriate  level  court- 
martial  and  shall  promptly  notify  the  ad- 
ministrative, judicial  and  defense  divisions 
of  the  Regional  Command,  in  addition  to  the 
accused  and  his  civilian  counsel,  if  any.  The 
Administrative  Division  shall  convene  a 
court-martial  pursuant  to  §  833  of  this  chap- 
ter as  soon  as  practicable  thereafter. 
§  834.  Art.  34.  Conforming  the  charges  to 
the  evidence 

If  the  cha.'ges  or  specifications  are  not 
formally  correct  or  do  not  conform  to  the 
substance  of  the  evidence  presented  at  the 
preliminary  examination,  if  one  was  held,  or 
In  the  allied  papers,  formal  corrections,  and 
such  changes  in  the  charges  -ind  specifica- 
tions are  needed  to  make  them  conform  to 
the  evidence  may  be  made  by  the  prosecution 
division  of  the  Regional  Command,  provided 
that  the  change  does  not  either  change  the 
nature  of  the  offense  charged  or  increase  the 
severity  of  the  punishment. 
§  835.  Art.  35.  Time  of  trial 

In  time  of  peace  no  person  may.  against  his 
objection,  be  brought  to  trial  or  be  required 
to  participate  by  himself  or  counsel  In  a  ses- 
sion called  by  the  military  Judge  under  sec- 
tion 830(a)  cf  this  title  (article  39(2)),  in 
a  general  court-martial  case  within  a  period 
of  five  days  after  the  initial  appearance  or  In 
a  special  court-martial  within  a  period  of 
three  days  after  the  initial  appearance. 

StJBCHAPTER  VII.  Trial  PROCEOtniE 

Sec.     Art. 

836.  36.     President  may  prescribe  rules 

837.  37.     Unlawfully  influence  action  of 

court 

838.  38.    Duties  of  trial  counsel  and  defense 

counsel 

839.  39.  Sessions 

840.  40.  Continuances 

841.  41.  Challenges 

842.  42.  Oaths 

843.  43.  Statute  of  limitations 

844.  44.  Former  jeopardy 

845.  45.  Pleas  of  the  accused 

846.  46.  Opportunity   to   obtain   witnesses 

and  other  evidence;  search  and 
seizure 

847.  47.     Refusal  to  appear  or  testify 

848.  48.     Contempts 

849.  49.     Depositions 

850.  50.     Admissibility  of  records  of  courts 

of  Inquiry 

851.  51.     Votings  and  rulings 

852.  52.     Number  of  votes  required 

853.  53.     Court  to  announce  action 

854.  54.     Record  of  trial 

§  836.  Art.  36.  President  may  prescribe  rules 

(a)  The  procedure,  including  modes  of 
proof,  in  cases  before  courts-martial,  courts 
of  inquiry,  military  commissions,  and  other 
military  tribunals  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
President  by  regulations  which  shall,  so  far 
as  he  considers  practicable,  apply  the  prin- 
ciples of  law  and  the  rules  of  evidence  gener- 
ally recognized  In  the  trial  of  criminal  cases 
In  the  United  States  district  courts,  but 
which  may  not  be  contrary  to  or  inconsistent 
with  this  chapter. 

(b)  All  rules  and  regulations  made  under 
this  article  shall  be  uniform  Insofar  as  prac- 
ticable and  shall  be  reported  to  Congress. 

?  837.  Art.  37.  Unlawfully     influencing     ac- 

t.on  of  court 

(a)   No  person  subject  to  this  chapter  may 

censure,  ref-rim^nd.  or  admonish   Uie  court 

or  any  member,  military   judge,  or  counsel 


thereof,  with  respect  to  the  findings  or  sen- 
tence adjudged  by  the  court,  or  with  re- 
spect to  any  other  exeicise  of  i;s  or  his  func- 
uoiit  in  the  conduct  of  the  proceeding.  No 
person  subject  to  this  chapter  may  attempt 
lo  coerce  or.  by  any  unauUiorized  means,  in- 
liuence  the  action  of  a  court-martial  or  any 
other  military  uibunal  or  any  member 
thereof,  m  reaching  the  findings  or  sentence 
in  any  case.  The  foregoing  provisions  of  the 
suljsection  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
( 1 1  general-instructional  or  Informational 
courses  in  military  Jusuce  if  such  courses 
are  designed  solely  for  the  purpose  of  In- 
structing members  of  a  command  in  the 
substaiill\e  and  procedural  aspects  of 
courts-martial,  of  (2)  to  statements  and  In- 
struct-ons  given  m  open  court  by  the  mili- 
tary judge  or  counsel. 

(b)  In  the  preparation  of  an  effectiveness, 
fitness,  or  efficiency  report  or  any  other  re- 
port or  document  used  in  whole  or  In  part 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  a 
member  of  the  armed  forces  is  qualified  W 
be  advanced  in  grade,  or  in  determining  the 
a.sslgnment  or  transfer  of  a  member  of  the 
armed  forces  or  In  determining  whether  a 
member  of  the  armed  forces  should  be  re- 
tained on  active  duty,  no  person  subject  to 
this  chapter  may.  in  preparing  any  such  re- 
port ( 1 )  consider  or  evaluate  the  perform- 
ance of  duty  of  any  such  member  as  a 
member  of  a  court-martial,  or  (2i  give  a  less 
favorable  rating  or  evaluation  of  any  mem- 
t)er  of  the  armed  forces  because  of  the  zeal 
with  which  such  member,  as  counsel,  repre- 
sented any  accused  before  a  court-martial  or 
appellate  tribunal. 

5  838.  Art.  38.  Duties  of  trial  counsel  and 
defense  counsel 

(a)  The  trial  counsel  of  a  general  cr  spe- 
cial cotir: -martial  shall  prosecute  in  the 
name  of  the  United  States  and  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  supervising  the  administration 
division  of  the  Regional  Command  In  its 
preparation  of  the  record  of  the  prcceedings. 
All  records  of  trial  shall  be  prepared  as  ex- 
peditiously as  possible. 

(h)  The  accused  has  the  right  to  be  rep- 
resented in  his  defense  before  a  general  cr 
special  court-martial  by  civilian  counsel,  if 
provided  by  him.  or  by  military  counsel  of 
his  own  selection  if  reason.ibly  available,  or 
by  counsel  detailed  by  the  defense  division 
of  the  Regional  Command.  Should  the  ac- 
cused have  counsel  of  his  own  selection,  the 
defense  counsel  and  assistant  defense  coun- 
sel. If  any.  who  were  detailed,  shall,  if  the 
accused  so  desires,  act  as  his  associate  coun- 
sel; otherwise  they  shall  be  excused  by  the 
military  Judge  or  by  the  president  of  a  court- 
martial  without  a  military  judge. 

(c)  In  every  court-martial  proceeding,  the 
military  defense  counsel  may,  at  any  time, 
at  government  expense,  seek  such  collateral 
relief  as  he  deems  necessary  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  accused  in  any  court  having 
Jurisdiction  to  grant  such  relief. 

In  every  court-martial  proceeding,  the  de- 
fense counsel  may.  In  the  event  of  convic- 
tion, forw.ird  for  attachment  to  the  record 
of  proceedings  a  brief  of  such  matters  as  he 
feels  should  be  considered  In  behalf  of  the 
accused  on  review,  including  any  objection 
to  the  contents  of  the  record  which  he  con- 
siders appropriate. 

(d)  An  assistant  trial  counsel  of  a  general 
court-martial  may.  under  the  direction  of 
the  trial  counsel  or  when  he  is  qualified  to  be 
a  trial  counsel  as  required  by  section  827  of 
this  title  (article  27).  perform  any  duty  im- 
posed by  law,  regulation,  as  the  custom  of 
the  service  upon  the  trial  counsel  of  the 
court.  An  assistant  trial  counsel  of  a  special 
cjurt-martial  may  perform  any  duty  of  the 
trial  counsel. 

(e)  An  assistant  defense  counsel  of  a  gen- 
eral or  speciil  court-martial  may.  under  the 
direction  of  the  defense  counsel  or  when  he 


l3  qualified  to  be  the  defense  counsel  as  re- 
quired by  section  827  of  this  title  (.uticle 
27 ) .  perform  any  duty  imposed  by  law,  reg- 
ulation, or  the  custom  of  the  service  upon 
counsel  for  the  accused. 
S  839.  Art.   39.  Sessions 

(a)  At  any  time  after  the  case  has  been 
referred  for  trial  by  a  general  or  special 
cjurt-martia!  pursuant  to  5  838  of  this  chap- 
ter, the  military  judge  may,  subject  to  sec- 
tion 835  cf  rhis  title  (Art.  36) ,  call  the  court 
into  session  without  the  presence  of  the 
members  for  the  purpose  of 

1 1 1  hearing  and  determning  motions 
raising  defenses  or  objections  which  are  ca- 
pable of  determination  without  trial  of  the 
issues  raised  by  a  plea  of  not  guilty,  includ- 
ing motions  to  suppress  evidence; 

i2)  hearing  and  ruling  upon  any  matter 
which  nii.y  t?  ruled  upon  by  the  military 
judge  under  this  chapter,  whether  or  not  the 
matter  is  appropriate  lor  later  consideration 
or  decision  by  the  members  of  the  court; 

(3)  if  permitted  by  regulations  of  the  Sec- 
retary concerned,  holding  the  arrangment 
and  receiving  the  pleas  of  the  accused;  and 

i4i  performing  any  other  procedural 
function  wiiich  may  be  performed  by  the 
military  judge  under  this  chapter  or  under 
rules  prescribed  pursuant  to  section  836  of 
this  title  1  article  36  i  and  which  does  not  re- 
quire the  presence  of  the  members  of  the 
court. 

These  proceedings  shall  be  conducted  in  the 
presence  of  the  accused,  the  defense  coun- 
sel, and  the  trial  counsel  and  shall  be  made 
a  part  of  the  record. 

(bi  When  the  members  of  a  court-martial 
deliberate  or  vote,  only  the  regular  members 
may  be  present.  .All  other  proceedings.  In- 
cluding any  other  consultation  of  the  mem- 
bers cf  the  coiirt  with  counsel  or  the  military 
judge,  shall  be  made  a  part  of  the  record 
and  shall  be  in  the  presence  of  the  accused, 
the  defense  counsel,  the  trial  counsel,  end 
the  military  Judge. 
§  840.  Art.  40.  Continuances 

The  military  Judge  may,  for  reasonable 
cause,  grant  a  continuance  to  any  party  for 
such  time,  and  as  often  as  may  appear  to  be 
JiLst.  at  any  time  after  a  case  has  been  re- 
ferred to  trial  pursuant  to  §  83. 
§841.  Art.  41.  Challenges 

(ai  The  military  judge  and  members  of  a 
general  or  special  court-martial  may  be  chal- 
lenged by  the  accused  or  the  trial  counsel 
for  cause  stated  to  the  court.  The  miUtary 
judge,  or,  if  none,  the  court,  shall  determine 
the  relevancy  and  validity  of  challenges  for 
cause,  and  may  not  receive  a  challenge  to 
more  than  one  person  at  a  time  Challenges 
by  the  trial  counsel  sliall  ordinarily  be  pre- 
sented and  decided  before  those  by  the  ac- 
cused are  offered. 

(b)  Each  accused  and  the  trial  counsel  are 
each  entitled  to  one  preemptcry  challenge  at 
any  special  court-martial  trial  if  a  bad  con- 
duct discharge  may  not  be  adjudged  by  the 
court  at  the  trial;  and  each  accused  and  tlie 
trial  counsel  are  e.ich  entitled  to  three  pre- 
emptory  challenges  at  atiy  special  court- 
martial  trial  If  a  bad  conduct  discharge  may 
be  adjudged  by  the  court  Each  accused  and 
the  trial  counsel  are  each  entitled  to  six  pre- 
emptory  challenges  at  any  general  court- 
martial;  except  that  each  shall  be  entitled  to 
ten  preeniptory  challenges  if  the  death  pen- 
alty may  be  adjudged  by  the  court.  The  mili- 
tary judge  detailed  to  any  court-martial  trial 
may  not  be  challenged  except  for  cause. 

§  842.  Art    42.  Oatlis 

Before  performing  their  respective  duties, 
military  judges,  members  of  general  and  spe- 
cial courts-martial,  trial  counsel,  assistant 
trial  counsel,  defense  counsel,  assistant  de- 
fense counsel,  reporters,  and  Interpreters 
shall  take  an  oath  to  perform  their  duties 
faithfully.  The  form  of  the  oath.  Uie  time 
and  place  cf  the  taking  thereof   the  manner 
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of  recording  the  same,  and  whether  the  oath 
shall  be  taken  once  for  all  cases  In  which 
these  duties  are  to  be  performed  or  for  a 
particular  case,  shall  be  as  prescribed  In  reg- 
ulations of  tiie  Secretary  concerned 
§  843.  Art.  43  Statute  of  limitations 

ia>  A  person  charged  with  desertion  or 
absence  without  leave  In  time  of  war.  or  with 
siding  the  enemy,  mutiny,  or  murder,  may  be 
tried  and  punished  at  any  time  without  limi- 
tation. 

ibi  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
article,  a  person  ciiarged  with  desertion  in 
time  of  p>eace  or  any  of  the  offenses  punish- 
able under  sections  919-932  of  this  title  (ar- 
ticles 1 19-1321  Is  not  Uable  to  be  tried  by 
court-martial  If  the  offense  was  committed 
more  than  three  years  before  charges  are  pre- 
ferred pursuant  to  section  830  of  this  title 

ic\  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
article,  a  jjerson  charged  with  any  offense 
Is  not  liable  to  be  tried  by  court-martial  or 
punished  under  section  815  of  this  title 
(article  15 1  if  the  offense  was  committed 
more  than  two  years  before  the  charges  are 
preferred  pursuant  to  section  830  of  this 
title,  or  before  the  miposltion  of  punishment 
under  section  815  of  this  title. 

(di  Periods  In  which  the  accused  was  ab- 
sent from  territory  in  which  the  United 
Stiites  has  the  authority  to  apprehend  him. 
or  in  the  custody  of  civil  authorities,  or  In 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  shall  be  excluded 
In  computing  the  period  of  limitation  pre- 
scribed in  this  article. 

lei  For  an  o:Tense  the  trial  of  which  in 
time  of  war  is  certified  to  the  President  by  the 
Secretary  concerned  to  be  detrimental  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  or  inimical  to  the 
national  security,  the  period  of  limitation 
prescribed  in  this  article  is  extended  to  six 
months  after  the  termination  of  hostilities 
as  proclaimed  by  the  President  or  by  a  Joint 
resolution  of  Congress. 

if)  When  the  United  States  is  at  war,  the 
running  of  any  statute  of  limitations  ap- 
plicable to  any  offense  under  this  chapter— 

1 1 )  involving  fraud  or  attempted  fraud 
against  the  United  States  or  any  agency 
thereof  In  any  manner,  whether  by  con- 
spiracy or  not: 

1 2)  committed  in  connection  with  the  ac- 
quisition, care,  handling,  custody,  control. 
or  disposition  of  any  real  or  personal  property 
of  the  United  States:  or 

(3)  committed  in  connection  with  the 
negotiation,  procurement,  award,  perform- 
ance, payment.  Interim  financing,  cancel- 
lation, or  other  termination  or  settlement. 
of  any  contract,  subcontract,  or  purchase 
order  which  Is  connected  with  or  related  to 
the  prosecution  of  the  war,  or  with  any  dis- 
position of  termination  Inventory  by  any 
war  contractor  or  Government  agency; 
Is  suspended  until  three  years  after  the 
termination  of  hostilities  as  proclaimed  by 
the  President  or  by  a  Joint  resolution  of 
Congress. 
{  844.  Art.  44.  Former  Jeopardy 

I  a)  (a)  No  person  may,  without  his  con- 
sent, be  tried  a  second  time  for  the  same  of- 
fense. 

( 2 1  No  person  may  be  tried  by  court-mar- 
tial for  any  offense  If  he  has  been  tried  for 
substantially  the  same  offense  in  any  state 
court  or  in  any  court  of  the  United  States; 
said  no  person  may  be  tried  for  any  offense  in 
any  state  court  or  any  court  of  the  United 
States  If  he  has  been  tried  for  substantlally 
the  same  offense  by  court-martial. 

(b)  No  proceeding  In  which  an  accused 
has  been  found  guilty  by  a  oourt-martlal 
upon  any  charge  or  specification  is  a  trial  in 
the  sense  of  this  article  until  the  finding  of 
guilty  has  become  final  after  review  of  the 
case  has  been  fully  completed. 

(c)  A  proceeding  which,  after  the  Intro- 
duction of  evidence  but  before  a  finding,  is 
dismissed    or    terminated    by    the    military 


Judge  or  on  motion  of  the  prosecution  for 
failure   of    available    evidence    or    witnesses 
without  any  fault  of  the  accused  Is  a  trial 
in  the  sense  of  this  ;vrticle, 
li  845.  Art  45.  Pleas  of  the  accused 

(ai  If  an  accused  after  arraignment  makes 
an  irregular  pleading,  or  after  a  plea  of  guilty 
sets  up  matter  inconsistent  with  the  plea,  or 
If  It  appears  that  he  has  entered  the  plea  of 
guilty  Improvldently  or  through  lack  of 
understanding  of  its  meaning  and  effect,  or  If 
he  fails  or  refuses  to  plead,  a  plea  of  not 
guilty  .shall  be  entered  In  the  record,  and  the 
court  shall  proceed  as  though  he  had  pleaded 
not  guilty. 

(b)  A  plea  of  guilty  by  the  accused  may 
not  be  received  to  any  charge  or  specification 
alleging  an  offense  for  which  the  death 
penalty  may  be  adjuged.  With  respect  to  any 
other  charge  or  specification  to  which  a  plea 
of  giulty  has  been  made  by  the  accused  and 
accepted  by  the  mlUtary  Judge  a  finding  of 
guilty  of  liie  charge  or  speclilcatlon  may  be 
entered  immediately  without  vote.  This  find- 
ing shall  constitute  the  finding  of  the  court 
unless  the  plea  of  guilty  is  withdrawn  prior 
to  announcement  of  the  sentence.  In  which 
event  the  proceedings  shall  continue  as 
though  the  accused  had  pleaded  not  guilty. 
S  846.  Art  46.  Opportunity  to  obtain  wit- 
nesses and  other  evidence; 
search  and  seizure 

(a)  The  trial  counsel,  the  defense  counsel, 
and  the  court-martial  shall  have  equal  op- 
portunity to  obtain  witnesses  and  other  evi- 
dence in  accordance  with  such  regulations 
a^  the  President  may  prescribe.  Process  issued 
;n  court-martial  cases  to  compel  witnesses  to 
appear  and  testify  and  to  compel  the  produc- 
tion of  other  evidence  shall  be  the  same  as 
that  which  courts  of  the  United  States 
having  criminal  Jurisdiction  may  lawfully 
issue  and  shall  run  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  or  the  Territories.  Commonwealths, 
and  possessions.  All  requests  to  compel  wit- 
nesses to  appear  and  testify  and  to  compel 
the  production  of  other  evidence  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  military  Judge.  Subpyoenas 
shall  be  signed  by  a  military  Judge,  and  shall 
be  Issued  upon  a  showing  by  either  party 
that  the  witness  or  evidence  Is  necessary  to 
an  adequate  prosecution  or  defense.  A  refusal 
by  a  military  Judge  to  issue  a  subpoena  shall 
be  appealable  as  an  Interlocutory  matter  to 
the  Court  of  MlUtary  Review  of  the  service 
concerned. 

(b)(1)  The  authority  to  Issue  orders  to 
-conduct  searches  and  seizures  of  persons 
and  property  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter  In  connection  with  any  offense 
prohibited  by  this  chapter  may  be  exercised 
only  by  mllitl(fy  Judges  in  accordance  with 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  President. 

(2)  No  search  or  seizure  of  persons  or 
property  shall  be  ordered  by  any  military 
Judge  except  in  writing  upon  probable  cause 
supported  by  written  afiBdavlts  and  particu- 
larly describing  the  person  or  place  to  be 
searched  or  the  person  or  thing  to  be  seized. 

(3)  No  other  search  or  seizure  is  author- 
ized, except  as  may  be  necessary  to  protect 
the  life  of  a  person  making  an  arrest  under 
the  authority  of  this  chapter,  or  to  prevent 
the  destruction  of  evidence. 

§  847.  Art.  47    Refusal  to  appear  or  testify 

(a)  Any  person  not  subject  to  this  chap- 
ter who— 

( 1 )  has  been  dOly  subpenaed  to  appear  as 
a  witness  before  a  court-martial,  military 
commission,  court  of  inquiry,  or  any  other 
military  court  or  board,  or  before  any  mili- 
tary or  civil  officer  designated  to  take  a  depo- 
sition to  be  read  in  evidence  before  such  a 
court,  commission,  or  board; 

(3)  has  been  duly  paid  of  tendered  the 
fees  and  mileage  of  a  witness  at  the  rates  al- 
lowed to  witnesses  attending  the  courts  of 
the  United  States:  and 

(3)  willfully  neglects  or  refuses  to  appear. 


or  refuses  to  qualify  as  a  witness  or  to  tes- 
tify or  to  produce  any  evidence  which  that 
person  may  have  been  legally  subpenaed  to 
produce; 

Is  guilty  of  an  offense  against  the  United 
States. 

(b)  Any  person  who  commits  an  offense 
named  in  subsection  (a)  shall  be  tried  on 
information  in  a  United  States  district  court 
or  In  a  court  of  original  criminal  Jurisdiction 
In  any  of  the  territories.  Commonwealths, 
or  possessions  of  the  United  States,  and  Juris- 
diction is  conferred  upon  those  courts  for 
that  purpose.  Upon  conviction,  such  a  jjer- 
son  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $500.  or  Imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  six  months,  or  both. 

(C)  The  United  States  attoriiey  or  the  offi- 
cer prosecuting  for  the  United  States  in  any 
such  court  of  original  criminal  Jurisdiction 
shall,  upon  the  certification  of  the  facts  to 
him  by  the  military  Judge,  commission, 
court  of  Inquiry,  or  board,  file  an  informa- 
tion against  and  prosecute  any  person  vio- 
lating this  article. 

(d)     The    fees    and    mileage    of    witnesses 
shall   be  advanced  or  paid  out   of  the  ap- 
propriaiions   for   the   compensation   of   wit- 
nesses. 
§  848.  Art.  48.  Contempts 

(a)  A  sunxmary  court  martial,  provost 
court,  or  military  commission  may  punish 
for  contempt  any  person  who  uses  any  men- 
acing word,  sign,  or  gesture  In  its  presence, 
or  who  disturbs  Its  proceedings  by  any  riot 
or  disorder. 

(b)  A  military  judge  of  a  court-martial 
shall  have  power  to  punish  by  fine  or  im- 
prisonment, at  his  discretion,  such  contempt 
of  Us  authority,  and  none  other,  as — 

1 1 )  misbehavior  of  aiiy  jjerson  in  his  pres- 
ence or  so  near  thereto  as  to  obstruct  the 
administration  of  Justice: 

1 2)  misbehavior  of  any  of  the  officers  of 
the  court-martial  In  their  official  transac- 
tions; and 

(3)  disobedience  or  resistance  to  the  law- 
ful writ,  process,  order,  rule,  decree,  or  com- 
mand of  the  military  Judge. 

(c»    Punishment   under  this  section  may 
not   exceed   confinement   for   30   days,   or   a 
nneof  $100,  or  both. 
5  849,  Art.  49.  Depositions 

(a)  At  any  time  after  charges  have  been 
preferred  as  provided  In  §  830  of  this  chapter, 
any  party  may  take  oral  or  written  deposi- 
tions unless  a  military  Judge  forbids  it  for 
good  cause. 

{ b )  The  party  at  whose  instance  a  deposi- 
tion Is  to  be  taken  shall  give  to  every  other 
party  reasonable  written  notice  of  the  time 
and  place  for  taking  the  deposition. 

(c)  Depositions  may  be  taken  before  and 
authenticated  by  any  military  or  civil  offi- 
cer authorized  by  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  or  by  the  laws  of  the  place  where  the 
deposition  Is  taken  to  administer  oaths. 

(d)  A  duly  authenticated  deposition  taken 
upon  reasonable  notice  to  the  other  parties 
so  far  as  otherwise  admissible  under  the 
rules  of  evidence,  may  be  read  in  evidence 
before  any  military  court  or  commission  in 
any  case  not  capital,  or  In  any  proceeding  be- 
fore a  court  of  inquiry  or  military  board,  if 
it  appears — 

(1)  that  the  witness  resides  or  is  beyond 
the  State,  Territory.  Commonwealth,  or  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  in  which  the  court,  com- 
mission, or  board  Is  ordered  to  sit,  or  beyond 
100  miles  from  the  place  of  trial  or  hearing: 

(2)  that  the  witness  by  reason  of  death, 
age,  sickness,  bodily  infirmity,  imprisonment, 
military  necessity,  nonamenabUity  to  proc- 
ess, or  other  reasonable  cause,  is  unable 
or  refuses  to  appear  and  testify  In  person  at 
the  place  of  trial  or  hearing;  or 

(3)  that  the  present  whereabouts  of  the 
witness  is  unknown. 

(e)  Subject  to  subsection  (d),  testimony 
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by  deposition  may  be  presented  by  the  de- 
fense In  capital  cases. 

(f)  Subject  to  subsection  (d) ,  a  deposition 
may  be  read  in  evidence  in  any  case  In  which 
the  death  penalty  Is  authorized  but  Is  not 
mandatory,  whenever  the  Chief  of  the  pro- 
secution division  of  the  Regional  Command 
or  his  designee  within  that  division  directs 
that  the  case  be  treated  as  not  capital,  and 
in  such  a  case  a  sentence  of  death  may  not 
be  adjudged  by  the  cotirt-martial. 
§850.  Art.  50.  Admissibility  of  records  of 
courts  of  Inquiry 

(a)  In  any  case  not  capital  and  not  ex- 
tending to  the  dismissal  of  a  commissioned 
officer,  the  sworn  testimony,  contained  in  the 
duly  authenticated  record  of  proceedings  of 
a  court  of  Inquiry,  of  a  person  whose  oral 
testimony  cannot  be  obtained,  may.  If  other- 
wise admissible  under  the  rules  of  evidence, 
be  read  In  evidence  by  any  party  before  a 
court-martial  or  military  commission  if  the 
accused  was  a  party  before  the  court  of  In- 
quiry and  if  the  same  issue  was  Involved  or 
if  the  accused  consents  to  the  introduction 
of  such  evidence. 

(b)  Such  testimony  may  be  read  in  evi- 
dence only  by  tlie  defense  In  capital  cases  or 
cases  extending  to  the  dismissal  of  a  com- 
missioned officer. 

( c )  Such  testimony  may  also  be  read  in 
evidence  before  a  court  of  inquiry  or  a  mili- 
tary board. 

§  851.  Art.  51.  Voting  and  rulings 

(a)  Voting  by  members  of  a  general  or 
special  court-martial  on  the  findings  shall 
be  by  secret  written  ballot.  The  Junior  mem- 
ber of  the  court  shall  count  the  votes.  The 
count  shall  be  checked  by  the  president,  who 
shall  forthwith  announce  the  result  of  the 
ballot  to  the  members  of  the  court. 

(b)  The  military  Judge  shall  rule  upon  all 
questions  of  law  and  all  Interlocutory  ques- 
tions arising  during  the  proceedings.  Any 
such  ruling  made  by  the  military  Judge  upon 
any  question  of  law  or  any  interlocutory 
question  is  final  and  constitutes  the  ruling 
of  the  court.  However,  the  military  Judge 
may  change  his  ruling  ai  any  time  during 
the  trial.  Tlie  military  judge  of  any  court- 
martial  shall  have  authority,  on  motion  of 
the  accused  or  on  his  own  motion,  to  order 
the  entry  of  judgment  of  acquittal  of  any 
charge  or  specification  against  the  accused 
after  the  evidence  on  either  side  is  closed  if 
the  evidence  is  insufficient  to  sustain  a  con- 
viction of  such  charge  or  specification. 

(c)  Before  a  vote  is  taken  on  the  findings, 
the  military  Judge  shall,  in  the  presence  of 
the  accvised  and  counsel,  instruct  the  mem- 
bers of  the  court  as  to  the  elements  of  the 
offence  and  charge  them — 

( 1 )  that  the  accused  must  be  presumed  to 
be  innocent  until  his  guilt  Is  established  by 
legal  and  competent  evidence  beyond  reason- 
able doubt; 

(2)  that  In  the  case  being  considered.  If 
there  is  a  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  guilt 
of  the  accused,  the  doubt  must  be  resolved 
in  favor  of  the  accused  and  he  must  be 
acquitted; 

(3)  that,  if  there  Is  a  reasonable  doubt  as 
to  the  degree  of  guilt,  the  finding  must  be 
In  a  lower  degree  as  to  which  there  is  no 
reasonable  doubt:  and 

(4)  that  the  burden  of  proof  to  establish 
the  guilt  of  the  accused  beyond  reasonable 
doubt  is  upon  the  United  States. 

(d)  Subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  do  not 
apply  to  a  court-martial  composed  of  a  mili- 
tary Judge  only.  The  military  Judge  of  such 
a  court-martial  shall  determine  all  questions 
of  law  and  fact  arising  during  the  proceed- 
ings. The  military  Judge  of  such  a  court- 
martial  shall  make  a  general  finding  and  shall 
in  addition  on  request  find  the  facts 
specially.  If  an  opinion  or  memorandum  of 
decision  Is  filed.  It  will  be  sufficient  If  the 
findings  of  fact  appear  therein. 


§  852.  Art.  52.  Number  of  votes  required 

(a)  (1)  No  person  may  be  convicted  of  an 
offense  for  which  the  death  penalty  is  made 
mandatory  by  law,  except  by  the  concur- 
rence of  all  the  members  of  the  court-martial 
present  at  the  time  the  vote  Is  taken. 

(2)  No  person  may  be  convicted  of  any 
other  offense,  except  as  provided  in  section 
845(b)  of  this  title  (article  45(b)  )  or  by  the 
concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  members 
present  at  the  time  the  vote  Is  taken. 

(b)  No  person  may  be  sentenced  to  suffer 
death  for  an  offense  in  this  chapter  expressly 
marked  punishable  by  death  except  upon 
the  recommendation  of  all  the  members  of 
the  court-martial.  Such  recommendation 
shall  not  be  binding  on  the  military  Judge. 

(c)  All  other  questions  to  be  decided  by 
the  members  of  a  general  or  special  court- 
martial  shall  be  determined  by  a  majority 
vote,  but  a  determination  to  reconsider  a 
finding  of  guilty  may  be  made  by  any  lesser 
vote  which  Indicates  that  the  reconsideration 
Is  not  opposed  by  the  number  of  votes  re- 
quired for  the  finding. 

§853.  Art.  53.  Court  to  announce  action 

A  court-martial  shall  announce  its  findings 
and  the  sentence.  If  it  is  a  summary  court- 
martial,  to  the  parties  as  soon  as  determined. 
§  854.  Art.  54.  Record  of  trial 

(a)  Each  general  court-martial  shall  keep 
a  separate  record  of  the  proceeding  in  each 
case  brought  before  it,  and  the  record  shall 
be  authenticated  by  the  signature  of  the 
military  Judge.  If  the  record  cannot  be  au- 
thenticated by  the  military  Judge  by  reason 
of  his  death,  disability,  or  absence,  it  shall  be 
authenticated  by  the  signature  of  the  trial 
counsel  or  by  that  of  a  member  if  the  trial 
counsel  is  unable  to  authenticate  it  by  rea- 
son of  his  death,  disability,  or  absence.  In  a 
court-martial  consisting  of  only  a  military 
Judge  the  record  shall  be  authenticated  by 
the  court  reporter  under  the  same  conditions 
which  would  imfxjse  such  a  duty  on  a  mem- 
ber under  this  subsection.  If  the  proceed- 
ings have  resulted  in  an  acquittal  of  all 
charges  and  specifications  in  a  sentence  not 
Including  discharge  and  not  In  excess  of 
that  which  may  otherwise  be  adjudged  by 
a  special  court-martial,  the  record  shall  con- 
tain such  matters  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
regulations  of  the  President. 

(b)  Each  special  and  summary  court-mar- 
tial shall  keep  a  separate  record  of  the 
proceedings  In  each  case,  and  the  record  shall 
contain  the  matter  and  shall  be  authenti- 
cated in  the  manner  required  by  such  regu- 
lations as  the  President  may  prescribe 

(c)  A  copy  of  the  record  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  each  general  and  special  court-mar- 
tial shall  be  given  to  the  accused  as  soon  as 
It  is  authenticated. 

SuBCH.^PTEB  VIII.  Sentences 
Sec.     Art. 

855.  55       Cruel  and  unusual  punishments 

prohibited 

856.  56      Maximum  limits 

857.  57      Effective  date  of  sentences 
858      58       Execution  of  confinement 

858a.  58a     Sentences:   reduction  In  enlisted 
grade  upon  approval 

§  855.  Art.  55.  Cruel    and    unusual    punish- 
ments prohibited 

Punishment  by  flogging,  or  by  branding, 
marking,  or  tattooing  on  the  body,  or  any 
other  cruel  or  unusual  punishment,  may  not 
be  adjudged  by  any  court-martial  or  In- 
flicted upon  any  person  subject  to  this  chap- 
ter The  use  of  irons,  single  or  double,  ex- 
cept for  the  purpose  of  safe  custody.  Is  pro- 
hibited. 
S  856.  Art.  56.  Maximum  limits 

The  punishment  which  a  court-martial 
may  direct  for  any  offense  may  not  exceed 
such  limits  as  the  President  may  prescribe 
for  that  offense. 


§  857.  Art    57    Effective  date  of  sentences 

I  a)  Whenever  a  sentence  of  a  court-martial 
as  lawfully  adjudged  includes  a  forfeiture  of 
pay  or  allowances  in  addition  to  confinement 
not  suspended  or  deferred,  the  forfeiture  may 
apply  to  pay  or  allowances  becoming  due  on 
or  after  the  date  the  sentence  is  approved  by 
the  Court  of  Military  Review.  No  forfeiture 
may  extend  to  any  pay  or  allowances  accrued 
before  that  date. 

(b)  Any  period  of  confinement  Included 
in  a  sentence  of  a  court-martial  begins  to 
run  from  the  date  the  sentence  is  adjudged 
by  the  military  judge,  but  periods  during 
which  the  sentence  to  confinement  Is  sus- 
pended or  deferred  shall  be  excluded  in  com- 
puting the  service  of  the  term  of  confine- 
ment. Any  p>eriod  during  which  the  accused 
is  held  In  confinement  before  or  during  trial 
shall  be  deducted  from  any  f>eriod  of  con- 
finement to  which  the  accused  Is  sentenced, 
unless  the  confinement  of  the  accused  dur- 
ing such  period  was  imposed  pursuant  to  the 
sentence  of  a  previous  court-martial  trial. 
Such  deduction  shall  be  made  by  the  com- 
manding officer  of  the  confinement  facility 
wherein  the  accused's  confinement  is  served. 

(C)  All  other  sentences  of  courts-martial 
are  effective  on  the  date  ordered  executed. 

(d)  On  application  by  an  accused  who  is 
under  sentence  to  confinement  that  has  not 
been  ordered  executed,  the  military  judge 
detailed  to  the  trial  of  the  accused  may  de- 
fer service  of  the  sentence  to  confinement. 
Deferment  shall  be  granted  unless  it  affirm- 
atively appears  likely  that  the  accused  would 
flee  to  avoid  confinement  or  would  be  a 
danger  to  the  military  or  civilian  commu- 
nity. Denial  of  deferment  shall  be  accom- 
panied by  a  written  statement  signed  by  the 
military  judge  detailing  his  reasons  for  such 
denial.  The  deferment  shall  terminate  when 
the  sentence  Is  ordered  executed.  The  defer- 
ment may  be  rescinded  at  any  time  for  good 
cause  by  the  military  judge  who  granted  it. 
A  denial  of  the  application  of  an  accused  for 
deferment  of  service  of  sentence  pending 
apjjeal  of  his  conviction  may  be  appealed  by 
the  accused,  as  an  interlocutory  matter,  to 
the  Court  of  Military  Review. 
5  858.  Art.  58.  Execution  of  confinement 

(a)  Under  such  instructions  as  the  Secre- 
tary concerned  may  prescribe,  a  sentence 
of  confinement  adjudged  by  a  court-martial 
or  other  military  tribunal,  whether  or  not  the 
sentence  Includes  discharge  or  dismissal,  and 
whether  or  not  the  discharge  or  dismissal 
has  been  executed,  may  be  carried  into  ex- 
ecution by  confinement  In  any  place  of  con- 
finement under  the  control  of  any  of  the 
armed  forces  or  in  any  penal  or  correctional 
Institution  under  the  control  of  the  United 
States,  or  which  the  United  States  may  be 
allowed  to  use.  Persons  so  confined  in  a  penal 
or  correctional  Institution  not  under  the 
control  of  one  of  the  armed  forces  are  sub- 
ject to  the  same  discipline  and  treatment  as 
persons  confined  or  committed  by  the  courts 
of  the  United  States  or  of  the  State.  Terri- 
tory, District  of  Columbia,  or  place  In  which 
the  institution  is  situated. 

(b)  The  omission  of  the  words  "hard  la- 
bor" from  any  sentence  of  a  court-martial 
adjudging  confinement  does  not  deprive  the 
authority  executing  that  sentence  of  the 
power  to  require  hard  labor  as  a  part  of  the 
punishment.  Persons  confined  either  before 
or  after  trial  in  penal  or  correctional  institu- 
tions under  control  of  the  armed  forces,  or 
confined  in  any  other  facility  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  armed  forces,  shall  be  permitted 
to  jjartlclpate  In  work,  regular  physical  ex- 
ercise, and  rehabilitation  programs  whenever 
facilities  for  such  purposes  will  permit. 

§  858a.  Art.  58a.  Sentences:  reduction  In  en- 
listed   grade    upon    ap- 
proval 
(a)   Unless  otherwise  provided  in  regula- 
tions to  l)e  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  con- 
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cerued.  a  couri-martlal  sentezice  ol  an  en- 
listed member  m  a  pay  grade  above  El.  that 
includes— 

( 1 )  a  dishonorable  or  bad-conduct  dis- 
charge; 

(2)  confinement;  or 

\i)   hard  labor  without  confinement; 
reduces  that  member  to  pay  grade  E-1.  eilec- 
tive  on  the  dale  the  sentence  is  ordered  ex- 
ecuted 

(b»  If  the  sentence  of  a  member  who  is 
reduced  in  pay  grade  under  subseciun  la)  is 
se:  aside  or  di.-^approveci,  or.  as  linally  ap- 
proved, does  not  include  any  punishment 
named  in  s'.ib>ection  tai  ( 1 ) .  or  (3i.  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  which  he  was  de- 
prived because  of  that  reduction  shall  be  re- 
stored to  him  and  he  is  entitled  to  the  pay 
and  allowances  to  which  he  would  have  been 
entitled,  for  the  period  the  reduction  was  in 
etfect.  had  he  not  been  so  reduced. 
SfBCH.'iPrER   IX    Review  of  Covrts-Martial 

Sec.     Art. 

859.  59      Error     of     law;     lesser     incUicied 

offense 

860.  CO.     (Omitted) 

861.  61.     (Omitted) 
8fi2.     62.     (Omitted) 
853.     63.     Rehearings 
8(54      64.     (Omitted) 

865.  65.      (Omitted) 

866.  66.     Review  by  Court  of  Military  Re- 

view 

867.  67      Review  by  Court  of  Military  Ap- 

peals 

868.  63.      (Omitted) 

869.  69.     Review  in  the  Office  of  the  Judge 

Advocate  General 
370.     70.     AppeKae  c-'uns?'. 
871.    71.     Execmi:>n  of  sentence;  suspension 

of  sentence 
872      72.     Vacation  of  suspension 

873.  73.     Petition  for  a  new  trial 

874.  74.     Remission  and  suspension 

875.  75.     Restoration 

875.     76.     Finality    of   proceedings,    findings 
and  sentences 

I  859.  Art.  59.  Error  of  law;   lesser  Included 
offense 

(a)  A  finding  or  sentence  of  a  court-mar- 
tial may  not  be  held  incorrect  on  the  ground 
of  an  error  of  law  unless  the  error  materially 
prejudices  the  substantial  rights  of  the 
acoused 

(bi  Any  reviewing  authority  with  the 
power  to  approve  or  affirm  a  finding  of  gulltv 
may  approve  or  affirm,  instead,  so  much  of 
the  finding  as  includes  a  lesser  Included 
oi^ense. 

5  860.  Art.  60  (Omitted) 
5  86!.  Art.  61  (Omitted) 
5  862.  /j-t.  62.  (Omitted) 
5  863.  Art  03  Rehearings 

I  a)  If  the  Judge  Advocate  General  or  his 
designee,  or  the  Court  of  Military  Review  dis- 
apriroves  the  findings  and  sentence  of  a 
court-martial,  the  Chief  of  the  prosecution 
division  of  the  Regional  Command  in  which 
the  accused  was  origlnaUy  tried  may,  except 
where  there  is  lack  of  sufficient  evidence 
In  the  record  to  support  the  findings,  order  a 
rehearing.  If  the  findings  and  sentence  are 
disapproved  and  a  relieariiig  is  not  ordered, 
he  shall  dismiss  the  charges. 

(b)  Each  rehearing  shall  take  place  be- 
fore a  court -martial  composed  of  members 
not  members  of  the  court-martial  which  first 
heard  the  case.  Upon  a  rehearing  the  ac- 
cused may  not  be  tried  for  any  offense  of 
which  he  was  found  not  guilty  by  the  first 
court-martial,  and  no  sentence  in  excess  of 
or  more  severe  than  the  original  sentence 
may  be  imposed,  unless  the  sentence  is  based 
upon  a  finding  of  guilty  of  an  offense  not 
considered  upon  the  merits  In  the  original 
proceedlr.gs,  or  unless  the  sentence  pre- 
scribed for  the  offense  is  mandatory. 


5  864.  Art.  64    (Omitted) 
5  865.  Art.  65.  (Omitted) 
§866.  Art.  66.    Review  by  Court  of  Military 
Review 

(a)  There  is  established  in  each  service  a 
Court  of  Military  Review  which  shall  be 
composed  of  one  or  more  panels,  and  each 
such  panel  shall  be  composed  of  not  less  than 
three  appellate  military  Judges,  appointed 
by  the  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  serv- 
ice concerned.  Each  Court  of  Military  Re- 
view shall  be  located  for  administrative  pur- 
poses in  the  Office  of  the  Judge  Advocate 
General  of  the  service  concerned,  but  shall 
be  otherwise  independent  of  all  other  mili- 
tary command  and  control  with  respect  to 
the  performance  of  its  judicial  function.  For 
the  purpose  of  reviewing  court-martial  cases, 
the  court  may  sit  In  panels  or  as  a  whole  in 
li.ccordance  with  rules  prescribed  under  sub- 
.-ection  (f).  Appellate  military  Judges  who 
r.re  assigned  to  a  Court  of  Military  Review 
may  be  conunlssioned  officers  or  civilians 
each  of  whom  must  be  a  member  of  a  bar  of 
a  Fedenil  court  or  of  the  highest  court  of  a 
aiate.  The  Judge  Advocate  General  shall 
designate  a;;  chief  Judge  one  of  the  appellate 
military  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Mihtary  Re- 
view established  by  him.  The  cliief  judge 
shall  determine  on  which  panels  of  the 
court  the  appellate  Judge  assigned  to  the 
court  will  serve  and  which  military  Judge 
assigned  to  the  court  will  act  as  the  senior 
Judge  on  each  panel. 

(b)  The  administrative  division  of  the 
Regional  Command  within  which  the  ac- 
cused was  tried  shall  refer  to  a  Court  of 
Military  Review  the  record  in  every  case  of 
Tri.il  bv  court-martial  in  which  the  sentence 
e:-itends  to  death,  dismissal  of  a  commis- 
sioned officer,  cadet,  or  midshipmen,  dis- 
honorable or  bad-conduct  discharge  or  con- 
finement for  one  year  or  more, 

(c)  In  a  case  referred  to  it.  the  Court  of 
Military  Review  may  affirm  only  such  find- 
ings of  guUiy  and  the  sentence  or  such  part 
or  amount  of  the  sentence  as  It  finds  cor- 
rect In  law  and  fact  and  determines,  on  the 
basis  of  the  entire  record,  should  be  ap- 
proved In  considering  the  record,  it  may 
weigh  the  evidence.  Judge  the  credibility  of 
witnesses,  and  determine  controverted  ques- 
tions of  fact,  recognizing  that  the  trial  court 
sinv  and  heard  the  witne.sses. 

(d)  If  the  Court  of  Military  Review  sets 
a.'-ide  the  findings  and  sentence,  it  may,  ex- 
cept where  the  setting  aside  Is  based  on  lack 
of  sufficient  evidence  in  the  record  to  sup- 
port the  findings,  order  a  rehearing.  If  it 
sets  aside  the  findings  and  sentence  and 
does  not  order  a  rehearing,  it  shall  order  that 
the  charges  be  dismissed. 

(e)  The  Court  of  Military  Review  shall 
prescribe  rules  of  procedure  for  practice  be- 
fore it.  and  shall  establish  rules  for  the  quali- 
fication of  attorneys  admitted  to  its  bar. 

(f )  No  judge  of  a  Court  of  Military  Review 
shall  be  required,  or  on  his  own  initiative  be 
permitted,  to  prep.ire.  approve,  disapprove, 
review,  or  submit,  with  respect  to  any  other 
Judge  of  the  same  or  another  Court  of  Mili- 
tary Review,  and  effectiveness,  fitness,  or  ef- 
ficiency report  or  any  other  report  or  docu- 
ment used  In  whole  or  In  part  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  whether  a  member  of  the 
armed  forces  If  qualified  to  be  advanced  in 
grade,  or  In  determining  the  assignment  or 
transfer  of  a  member  of  the  armed  forces,  or 
In  determining  whether  a  member  of  the 
armed  forces  shall  be  retained  on  active  duty. 

(g)  No  Judge  of  a  Court  of  Military  Review 
shall  be  eligible  to  review  the  record  of  any 
trial  If  such  Judge  served  as  Investigating  of- 
ficer In  the  case  or  served  as  a  member  of  the 
court-martial  before  which  such  trial  was 
conducted  or  served  as  military  judge,  trial 
or  defense  counsel  of  such  trial, 

(h)  Judges  of  a  Court  of  Military  Review 
shall  be  deemed  military  Judges  for  the  pur- 
pose of  S  836(a)  (2)  of  this  chapter. 


S  867.  Art.  67.  Review  by  the  Court  of  Mill- 
t,Try  Appeals 

(a)  (1)  There  Is  a  United  States  C:ourt  of 
Military  Appeals  established  under  article  I 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Slates  and 
located  for  administrative  purposes  only  in 
the  Department  of  Defense.  The  court  con- 
sists of  nine  Judges  appointed  from  civil  life 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  for  a  term  of  fif- 
teen years.  The  terms  of  office  of  all  succes- 
sors of  the  Judges  serving  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act  shall  expire  fifteen  years 
after  the  expiration  of  the  terms  for  which 
their  predecessors  were  appointed,  but  any 
Judge  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which 
his  predecessor  was  appointed  shall  be  ap- 
pointed only  for  the  unexpired  term  of  his 
predecessor.  Not  more  than  five  of  the  Judges 
of  the  court  may  be  appointed  from  the  same 
political  party,  nor  Is  any  person  eligible  for 
appointment  to  the  court  who  Is  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  bar  of  a  Federal  court  or  the  high- 
est court  of  a  State.  Each  Judge  Is  entitled 
to  the  same  salary  and  travel  allowances  as 
are,  and  from  time  to  time  may  be,  pro- 
vided for  Judges  of  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals,  and  is  eligible  for  reappointment. 
The  President  shall  designate  from  time  to 
time  one  of  the  Judges  to  act  as  chief  judge. 
The  chief  judge  of  the  court, shall  have  prece- 
dence and  preside  at  any  session  which  he 
attends.  The  other  Judges  shall  have  prece- 
dence and  preside  according  to  the  seniorly 
of  their  commissions.  Judges  whose  com- 
m'.sslcns  bear  the  same  date  shall  have  prece- 
dence according  to  seniority  in  age.  The  court 
may  prescribe  its  own  rules  of  procedure  and 
determine  the  number  of  juciges  required  to 
constitute  a  quorum.  A  vacancy  in  the  c:urt 
does  not  impair  the  right  of  the  remaining 
Judges  to  exercise  the  powers  of  the  court. 

( 2 1  Judr:ei  of  the  United  States  Court  of 
Military  Appeals  may  be  remcved  by  the 
Pres  dent,  upon  notice  and  hearing,  for  neg- 
lect of  duty  or  malfeasance  in  office,  or  for 
mental  or  physical  disability,  but  for  no  other 
cause. 

i3)  If  a  Judge  of  the  United  State.,  Court 
of  Military  Appeals  is  temporarily  unable  to 
perform  his  duties  because  of  illness  or  other 
dl'iabillty.  the  President  may  designate  a 
judge  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  to  fill  the  office 
for  the  period  of  disability. 

(4)  Any  Judge  of  the  United  States  Court 
cf  Military  Appeals  who  Is  receiving  retired 
pay  may  become  a  senior  Judge,  may  occupy 
offices  In  a  Federal  building,  may  be  provided 
with  a  staff  assistant  whose  compensation 
shall  not  exceed  the  rate  prescribed  for  GS-9 
m  the  General  Schedule  under  section  5332 
of  title  5.  and,  with  his  consent,  may  be  called 
upon  by  the  chief  Judge  of  said  court  to  per- 
form Judicial  duties  with  said  court  for  any 
period  or  periods  specified  by  such  chief 
judge.  A  senior  Judge  who  is  performing  judi- 
cial duties  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall 
be  paid  the  same  compensation  (In  lieu  of 
retired  pay)  and  allowances  for  travel  and 
other  expenses  as  a  judge. 

lb)  The  Court  of  Military  Appeals  shall 
review  the  record  in — 

1 1 )  all  cases  in  which  the  sentence,  as 
affirmed  by  a  Court  of  Military  Review,  af- 
fects a  general  or  fiag  officer  or  extends  to 
death: 

1 2)  all  cases  reviewed  by  a  Court  of  Mili- 
tary Review  which  the  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral sent  to  the  Court  of  Military  Appeals  for 
review;  and 

(3)  all  cases  reviewed  by  a  Court  of  Mili- 
tary Review  in  which,  upon  petition  of  the 
accused  and  on  good  cause  shown,  the  Court 
of  Military  Appeals  has  granted  a  review. 

(c)  The  accused  has  30  days  from  the  time 
when  he  is  notified  of  the  decision  of  a 
Court  of  Military  Review  to  petition  the 
Court    of   Military   Appeals   for   review.   The 
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Court  shall  act  upon  such  a  petition  within 
30  days  of  the  receipt  thereof. 

(d)  In  any  case  reviewed  by  it.  the  Court 
of  Military  Appeals  may  act  only  with  respect 
to  the  findings  and  sentence  as  affirmed  or 
set  aside  as  incorrect  In  law  by  the  Court  of 
Military  Review.  In  a  case  which  the  Judge 
Advocate  General  orders  sent  to  the  Court  of 
Military  Appeals,  the  action  need  be  taken 
only  with  respect  to  the  issues  raised  by  him. 
In  a  ca.se  reviewed  upon  petition  of  the 
accu.'ed.  that  action  need  be  taken  only  with 
respect  to  issues  specified  in  the  grant  of  re- 
view. The  Court  of  Military  Appeals  shall  take 
action  only  with  respect  to  matters  of  law. 

(e)  If  the  Court  of  Military  Appeals  sets 
aside  the  findings  and  sentence,  it  may. 
except  where  the  setting  aside  Is  based  on  lack 
of  sufficient  evidence  in  the  record  to  support 
the  findings,  order  a  rehearing  If  It  sets 
aside  the  findings  and  sentence  and  does  not 
order  a  rehearing.  It  shall  order  that  the 
charges  be  dismissed. 

(f)  After  It  has  acted  on  a  case,  the  Court 
of  Military  Appeals  may  return  the  record  to 
the  Court  of  Military  Review  for  further 
review  in  accordance  with  the  decision  of 
the  court.  Otherwise,  unless  there  Is  to  be 
further  action  by  the  President  or  the  Sec- 
retary concerned,  the  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral shall  take  action  m  accordance  with  that 
decision.  If  the  court  has  ordered  a  rehear- 
ing, but  the  Judge  Advocate  General  or  his 
designee  within  the  court-martial  command 
finds  a  rehearing  impracticable,  he  may  dis- 
miss the  charges. 

(gi  The  Court  of  Military  .Appeals  and  the 
Judge  Advocates  General  shall  meet  annu- 
ally to  make  the  comprehensive  survey  of 
the  operation  of  this  chapter  and  report  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secretaries  of 
the  military  departments  and  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  the  number  and  status  of 
pending  cases  and  any  other  matters  con- 
sidered appropriate. 

(  h )  Whenever  the  court  determines  it  nec- 
essary to  expedite  the  business  of  the  Court. 
It  may  divide  itself  into  three  separate  pan- 
els each  consisting  of  three  Judges. 

§  868.  Art.  68   (Omitted) 

§  869.  Art.  69.  Preview    in    the   Office   of   the 
Judge  Advocate   General 

Every  record  of  trial  by  summary,  special, 
or  general  court-martial,  in  which  there  has 
been  a  finding  of  guilty  and  a  sentence,  the 
appellate  review  of  which  Is  not  otherwise 
provided  for  by  section  866  of  this  title 
(article  66),  shall  be  examined  by  the  Judge 
Advocate  General,  or  his  designee  The  Judge 
Advocate  General,  or  his  designee,  may  set 
aside  the  findings  and  sentence  In  any  case 
and  may  in  any  such  case,  expect  where  the 
setting  aside  is  based  on  lack  of  sufficient 
evidence  in  the  record  to  support  the  find- 
ings, order  a  rehearing.  If  the  Judge  Ad- 
vocate General,  or  his  designee,  sets  aside 
the  findings  and  sentence  and  does  not  order 
a  rehearing,  he  should  order  that  the  charges 
be  dismissed.  If  the  Judge  Advocate  General, 
or  his  designee,  so  directs  the  record  of  trial 
In  any  such  case  shall  be  reviewed  by  a  Court 
of  Military  Review  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 866  of  this  title  (article  66) .  but  in  that 
event  there  shall  be  no  further  review  by  the 
Court  of  Military  Appeals.  Notwithstanding 
section  876  of  this  title  (article  76)  the  find- 
ings or  sentence,  or  both,  in  a  court-martial 
case  which  has  been  finally  reviewed,  but 
has  not  been  reviewed  by  a  Court  of  Military 
Review  may  be  vacated  or  modified,  in  whole 
or  In  part,  by  the  Judge  Advocate  General  on 
the  ground  of  newly  discovered  evidence, 
fraud  on  the  court.  lack  of  Jurisdiction  over 
the  accused  or  the  offense,  or  error  prejudicial 
to  the  substantial  rights  of  the  accused. 
I  870.  Art.  70   Appellate  counsel 

(a)  The  Judge  Advocate  General  shall  de- 
tail In  his  office  one  or  more  commissioned 
officers  as  appellate  Government  counsel,  and 


one  or  more  commissioned  officers  as  appel- 
late defense  counsel,  who  are  qualified  under 
section  827(b)(1)  of  this  title  (article  27 
(b)(1)). 

(b)  Appellate  Government  counsel  shall 
represent  the  United  States  before  the  Court 
of  Military  Review  or  the  Court  of  Military 
Appeals  when  directed  to  do  so  by  the  Judge 
Advocate  General. 

(C)  Appellate  defense  counsel  shall  repre- 
sent the  accused  before  the  Court  of  Mili- 
tary Review  or  the  Court  of  Military  Ap- 
peals— 

(1)  when  he  is  requested  to  do  so  by  the 
accused; 

I  2)  when  the  United  States  is  represented 
by  counsel;  or 

(3)  when  the  Judge  Advocate  General  has 
sent  a  case  to  the  Court  of  Military  Appeals. 

(di  The  accused  has  the  rlsht  to  be  repre- 
sented before  the  Court  of  Military  Appeals 
or  the  Court  of  Military  Review  by  civilian 
counsel  If  provided  by  him. 

(e)  Appellate  defense  counsel  may  seek 
relief  In  any  court,  at  government  expense. 
If  he  deems  such  relief  appropriate  to  safe- 
guard the  rights  of  an  accused. 
5  871.  Art.  71.  Execution  of  sentence;  sus- 
pension of  sentence 

(a)  No  court-martial  sentence  extending 
to  death  or  involving  a  general  or  flag  offi- 
cer may  be  executed  until  approved  by  the 
President.  He  shall  approve  the  .sentence  or 
such  p.Trt.  amount,  or  commuted  form  of 
the  sentence  as  he  sees  fit.  and  may  suspend 
the  execution  of  the  sentence  or  any  part 
of  the  sentence,  as  approved  by  him,  except 
a  death  sentence. 

(b)  No  sentence  extending  to  the  dismissal 
of  a  commissioned  officer  (other  than  a  gen- 
eral or  flag  officer) .  cadet,  or  midshipman  may 
be  executed  until  by  the  Secretary  concerned, 
or  such  Under  Secretary  or  Assistant  Secre- 
tary as  may  be  designated  by  him.  He  shall 
apnrove  the  sentence  or  such  part,  amount, 
or  commuted  form  of  the  sentence  as  he 
sees  fit.  and  may  suspend  the  execution  of 
any  part  of  the  sentence  as  approved  by  him. 
In  time  of  war  or  national  emergency  he 
may  commute  a  sentence  of  dismissal  to  re- 
duction to  any  enlisted  grade.  A  person  so 
reduced  may  be  required  to  serve  for  the 
duration  of  the  war  or  emergency  and  six 
months  thereafter. 

(c)  No  sentence  which  includes,  unsus- 
pended.  a  dishonorable  or  bad-conduct  dis- 
charge, or  confinement  for  one  year  or  more, 
may  be  executed  until  affirmed  by  a  Court 
of  Military  Review  and.  in  cases  reviewed 
by  It.  the  Court  of  Military  Appeals. 

(d)  All  other  court-martial  sentences,  un- 
less suspended  or  deferred,  may  be  ordered 
executed  by  the  chief  of  the  prosecution 
division  of  the  Regional  Command  within 
which  the  accused  was  tried. 

(e)  In  cases  reviewed  by  the  Court  of 
Military  Review,  no  sentence  may  be  ordered 
executed  until  30  days  have  elapsed  from 
the  date  the  decision  of  that  court  was 
served  on  the  accused. 

§   872.  Art.  72.  Vacation  of  suspension 

(a)  Before  the  vacation  of  the  suspension 
of  a  special  court-martial  sentence  which 
as  approved  Includes  a  bad-conduct  dis- 
charge, or  of  any  general  court-martial  sen- 
tence, a  military  Judge  shall  hold  a  hearing 
on  the  alleged  violation  of  probation.  The 
probationer  shall  be  represented  at  the  hear- 
ing by  counsel  if  he  so  desires. 

(b)  The  record  of  the  hearing  and  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  military  Judge  who  con- 
ducted the  hearing  shall  be  sent  to  the  pros- 
ecution division  cf  tlie  Regional  Command 
for  further  action.  If  the  suspension  is  va- 
cated by  that  division,  any  unexecuted  part 
of  the  sentence,  except  a  dismissal,  shall  be 
executed,  subject  to  applicable  restrictions 
in  .section  871(c)  of  this  title  (article  71(3) ). 
The  vacation  of  the  suspension  of  a  dismissal 


is  not  effective  untU  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary concerned. 

(C)  The  suspension  of  any  other  sentence 
may  be  vacated  by  a  military  judge  pursuant 
t«  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned may  promulgate. 

(d)   A    cieath   sentence    may   not    be   sus- 
pended. 
5  873.  Art.  73.  Petition  for  a  new  trial 

At  any  time  within  two  years  after  affirm- 
ance of  a  court-martial  sentence  by  the  Court 
of  MUUary  Review,  or  if  review  by  the  court 
were  not  held,  by  the  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral or  his  designee,  th  ■  accused  may  petition 
the  Judge  Advocate  General  for  a  new  trial 
on  the  grounds  of  newly  discovered  evidence 
or  fraud  on  the  court.  If  the  accuseds  case 
Is  pending  before  a  Court  of  Military  Review 
or  before  the  Court  of  Military  Appeals,  the 
Judge  Advocate  General  shall  refer  the  peti- 
tion to  the  appropriate  court  for  action. 
Otherwise  the  Judge  Advocate  General  shall 
act  upon  the  petition. 
S  874.  Art.  74.  Remission  and  suspension 

(a)  The  Secretary  concerned  and,  when 
designated  by  him,  any  Under  Secretary.  As- 
sistant Secretary.  Judge  /dvocatj  General, 
or  commanding  officer  may  remit  or  suspend 
any  part  or  aniount  of  the  unexecuted  part 
of  any  sentence,  including  all  uncollected 
forfeitures  other  than  a  sentence  approved 
by  the  President. 

(b»  The  Secretary  concerned  may.  for  good 
cause,  substitute  an  administrative  form  of 
discharge  for  a  discharge  or  dismissal  exe- 
cuted In  accordance  with  the  sentence  of  a 
court-martial. 
§  875.  Art.  75.  Restoration 

(a)  Under  such  regulations  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  prescribe,  all  rights,  privileges,  and 
projjerty  affected  by  an  executed  part  of  a 
court-martial  sentence  which  has  ijeen  set 
aside  or  disapproved,  except  an  executed  dis- 
missal or  discharge,  shall  be  restored  unless 
a  new  trial  or  rehearing  is  ordered  and  such 
executed  part  is  included  in  a  sentence  im- 
posed upon  the  new  trial  or  rehearing. 

(b)  If  a  previously  executed  sentence  of 
dishonorable  or  bad-conduct  discharge  is 
not  imposed  on  a  new  trial,  the  Secretary 
c.  ncerned  shall  substitute  therefor  a  form 
of  discharge  authorized  for  administrative  is- 
suance unless  the  accused  Is  to  serve  out  the 
remainder  of  his  enlistment. 

(CI  If  a  previously  executed  sentence  of 
dismissal  is  not  imposed  on  a  new  trial, 
•he  Secretary  concerned  shall  substitute 
therefor  a  form  of  discharge  authorized  for 
administrative  issue,  and  the  commissioned 
officer  dismissed  by  that  sentence  may  be  re- 
appointed by  the  President  alone  to  such 
commissioned  grade  and  with  such  rank  as 
In  the  opinion  of  the  President  that  former 
officer  would  have  attained  had  he  not  been 
dismissed.  The  reappointment  of  such  a  for- 
mer officer  shall  be  without  regard  to  the 
existence  of  a  vacancy  and  shall  affect  the 
promotion  status  of  other  officers  only  Inso- 
far as  the  President  may  direct.  All  time  be- 
tween the  dismissal  and  the  reappointment 
shall  be  considered  as  actual  service  for  all 
purposes,  including  the  right  to  pay  and 
allowances. 

5  876.  Art.  76.  Finality  of  proceedings,  find- 
ings, and  sentences 

The  appellate  review  of  records  of  trial 
provided  by  this  chapter,  the  proceedings, 
findings,  and  sentences  of  courts-martial  as 
approved,  reviewed,  or  affirmed  as  required 
by  this  chapter,  and  all  dismissals  and  dis- 
chargeii  carried  into  execution  under  sen- 
tences by  courts-martial  following  approval, 
review  or  affirmation  as  required  by  this 
cnapter.  are  final  and  conclusive.  Orders  pub- 
lishing the  proceedings  of  courts-martial  and 
all  action  taken  pursuant  to  those  proceed- 
ings are  binding  upon  all  departments, 
courts,  agencies,  and  officers  of  the  United 
States,  subject  only  to  action  upon  a  peti- 
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tlou  for  a  new  trial  as  provided  in  section 
873  o;  this  title  (article  73)  and  to  action  by 
the  Secretary  concerned  ai^rovlded  in  sec- 
tion 874  of  this  title  lartlcfle  74),  and  the 
authority  of  the  President. 
5  933.  An     133.  Complaints  of  wrongs 

Any  member  of  the  armed  forces  who  be- 
lieve-' himself  wTonged  by  his  commanding 
cfficer.  and  who.  upon  due  application  to 
that  commanding  officer.  Is  refused  redress, 
may  compl.iin  to  any  superior  commissioned 
officer  who  shall  forward  the  complaint  to 
the  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  armed 
force  of  which  the  officer  against  whom  It  is 
made  Is  a  member  The  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral shall  examine  Into  the  complaint  and 
IS  authorized  to  take  proper  measures  for 
redressing  the  wrc^ng  complained  of.  and  he 
shall,  as  soon  ;is  possible,  send  to  the  Secre- 
tary concerned  a  true  statement  of  that  com- 
plaint   with  the  proceedings  had  thereon. 

Sec  3.  Chapter  81  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  section: 
§  1259  Court  of  Military  Appeals:  certiorari 
Cases  in  the  United  States  Court  of  Mil- 
itary Appeals  may  be  reviewed  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  by  writ  of  certiorari. 

Sec  4.  I  a)  There  Is  hereby  established  a 
special  committee  to  be  composed  of  the 
Judges  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Military 
Appeals,  the  Judge  Advocates  General  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  the  General  Counsel  of 
the  Depariment  of  Transportation  The  com- 
mittee shall  conduct  a  thorough  study  with 
respect  to — 

( 1 1  the  table  of  maximum  punishments 
prescribed  by  the  President  for  offenses  pun- 
ishable under  chapter  47  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  with  a  view  to  lAi  recommend- 
ing improvements  therein.  iBi  identifying 
and  recommending  corrective  actions  for  ap- 
parent inequities  in  such  table,  and  (C) 
recommending  the  establishment  of  sub- 
categories of  ofTenses.  where  appropriate, 
based  upon  differences  in  degree  of  serious- 
ness of  the  offenses; 

I2i  the  advisability  of  legislation  which 
would  limit  the  authority  of  the  President 
to  alter  or  suspend  the  table  of  mnximum 
punishments  as  to  particular  eeocraphical 
areas  and  to  suspend  the  table  with  respect 
to  particular  offenses; 

(3 1  the  desirability  of  eliminating  sum- 
mary courts-martial  from  the  military  jus- 
tice system: 

(4 1  the  desirability  of  transferring  to  the 
district  courts  of  the  United  States  Juris- 
diction of  certain  cases  Involving  desertion 
and  other  unauthorized  absences  from  the 
armed  forces; 

(5t  further  means  of  Improving  and 
eliminating  undue  delays  In  the  appellate 
process  of  military  Justice;   and 

(6)  appropriate  action  in  the  case  of  any 
prisoner  who  has  completed  serving  his  sen- 
tence prior  to  the  completion  of  appvellate 
review  of  his  case. 

(b)  The  committee  shall  submit  a  written 
report  of  the  results  of  Its  study  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  Congrese,  together  with 
such  recommendations  as  It  deems  appro- 
priate, not  later  than  one  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sb:.  5  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be- 
come effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  

calendar  month  following  the  month  In 
which  this  Act  is  enacted,  except  that  sec- 
tion 4  shall  become  effective  up>on  enact- 
ment 

The  MnJTABY  Justice  Act  of  1970:  Skction- 
bt-Sectton  Analysis  or  Major  Pkovisions 
Section   1.  The  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
•'Military  Justice  Act  of   1970." 

Section  2.  The  Uniform  Code  of  Military 
Justice  would  be  recodified  with  the  fol- 
lowing changes : 


article   I 

Section  9.  Technical  changes  would  be 
made  to  reflect  the  fact  that  charges  are 
brought  by  tlie  Prosecuting  Division  of  the 
Courts  Martial  Command  and  no  longer  need 
be  sworn  to. 

Sections  15-18.  New  definitions  of  "con- 
vening a  court-martial."  isee  Article  22). 
"Court  Martial  Command."  (see  Article  6a), 
"Regional  Command."  and  "presentment," 
(see  Article  32),  would  be  added. 

ARTICLE    4 

Technical  changes  would  be  made  to  re- 
flect the  fact  that  military  judges  now  Im- 
pose sentence  In  general  and  special  courts- 
martial. 

ARTICLE    6A 

The  Act  would  add  a  new  Article  6a  to  the 
Code  establishing  an  Independent  trial  com- 
mand within  each  of  the  armed  forces.  This 
Courts-Martial  Command  would  be  com- 
posed of  four  divisions:  Judicial,  Prosecu- 
tion. Defense,  and  Administration,  and  would 
function  under  the  administrative  supervi- 
sion of  the  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the 
armed  force  concerned.  The  FYoeecutlon 
Division  would  be  responsible  for  determin- 
ing whether  or  not  there  Is  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  convict  any  person  of  the  charges 
brought  against  him,  for  bringing  the  ac- 
cused before  a  military  Judge  for  preliminary 
hearing  (art.  32),  and  for  referring  the  case 
to  trial,  (art.  33).  It  would  also  be  resjxinsl- 
ble  for  detailing  trial  counsel  to  courts-mar- 
tla:  trials  (art  6a i .  The  Judicial  and  Defense 
divisions  would  be  made  responsible  for  the 
detailing  of  military  Judges  and  defense 
attorneys  to  courts-martial  trials.  Both  of 
these  divisions  would  be  independent  of  all 
local  control  and  any  other  control  apart 
from  tiielr  own  division  and  the  service 
Judge  Advocate  General.  The  Administra- 
tive Division  would  convene  the  court-mar- 
tial pursuant  to  art.  1.  sec.  15,  and  art.  25, 
and  would  be  made  responsible  for  the  per- 
formance of  such  general  administrative 
duties  as  are  now  performed  by  the  trial 
counsel  and  for  detailing  or  employing  court 
reporters  and  Interpreters.  The  Defense  Di- 
vision would  be  empowered  to  utilize  such 
mlUtary  Investigators  as  shall   be  required. 

ARTICLE    7 

Apprehension  would  be  redesignated  ar- 
rest. In  conformity  with  the  common  law 
designation  of  that  term. 

ARTICLE    9 

Restraint  would  be  redesignated  as  re- 
striction, in  conformity  with  the  changes 
in  article  7. 

ARTICLE     10 

Would  be  amended  to  provide  for  pre- 
trial confinement  only  In  accordance  with 
the  new  procedure  established  by  article  32 

of  the  AC. 

ARTICLE     1  1 

Technical  changes  would  be  made  to  con- 
form with  the  procedure  of  article  32. 

ARTICLE     1 5 

Amended  to  reflect  the  fact  that  the  Act 
would  eliminate  the  general  court-martial 
Jurisdiction  of  certain  commanding  officers. 

ARTICLE    1 6 

General  courts-martial  would  consist  of  a 
military-  Judge,  or  a  military  judge  and  seven 
members.  Special  courts-martial  would  con- 
sist of  a  military  Judge,  or  a  military  judge 
and  three  members.  Special  courts  martial 
without  military  judges  would  be  aboltsbed. 

ARTICLE    17 

A  technical  amendment  would  reflect  the 
fact  that  review  by  the  convening  authority 
has  been  eliminated. 


ARTICLE    19 

Technical  amendments  would  conform  to 
changes  in  article  16,  requiring  a  military 
Judge  at  all  general  and  special  courts-mar- 
tial. 

ARTICLE    20 

A  technical  amendment  would  conform 
this  article  to  the  new  procedure  whereby  a 
case  Is  referred  to  trial  by  the  Prosecution 
Division  of  the  Regional  Command,  (see  art. 
33  (. 

.ARTICLE    2  2 

Technical  change  would  be  made  to  con- 
form to  the  new  definition  of  convening  a 
court  martial,  which  Is  only  an  administra- 
tive task  (see  art.  1,  sec.  15) . 

ARTICLE    23.    24 

Articles  23  and  24  of  The  Code  would  be 
repealed.  This  would  be  made  necessary  by 
the  esubllshment  of  The  Courts-Martial 
Command  &afi  the  change  In  the  convening 
procedure. 

ARTICLE    25 

Would  be  amended  so  as  to  provide  for  a 
system  of  random  selection  of  members  of 
special  and  general  courts-martial.  The  ran- 
dom selection  system  would  be  established 
by  regulation  by  the  Secretary  concerned  and 
would,  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
follow  the  procedure  prescribed  tor  the 
selection  of  Federal  Juries. 

ARTICLE     26 

Would  be  amended  to  reflect  the  fact  that 
military  judges  would  be  detailed  by  the  Ju- 
dicial Division  of  the  Courts-Martial  Com- 
mand and  not  by  the  authority  authorized  by 
present  law  to  convene  courts-m:irtlal.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Article  would  expand  the  powers 
of  military  Judges  so  that  they  would  be 
empowered  to  impose  sentences.  The  Judge 
could  not  impose  the  death  penalty  except 
upon  the  unanimous  recommendation  of  the 
court-martial.  Military  judges  could  also 
suspend  sentences  and  Issue  all  writs  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  in  carrying  out  the  func- 
tions within  their  Jurisdiction. 

Article  26  would  also  be  amended  to  re- 
flect the  fact  that  military  Judges  would  be 
rated  for  effectiveness,  fitne.=;s  or  efficiency  of 
performance  as  military  Judges  only  by  the 
Judge  Advocate  General  or  his  designee. 

ARTICLE    27 

Would  be  amended  to  provide  for  the  as- 
signment of  trial  counsel  and  defense  coun- 
sel by  the  Prosecution  and  Defense  divisions 
respectively  of  tlie  new  Courts-Martial  Com- 
mand. 

The  qualifications  for  trial  and  defense 
counsel  would  apply  to  both  special  and  gen- 
eral courts-martial. 

ARTICLE     28  * 

Would  be  repealed  as  unnecessary  due  to 
the  creation  of  an  Administration  Division 
within  the  Courts-Martial  Command, 

ARTICLE     29 

Would  be  amended  to  reflect  the  fact  that 
the  convening  authority  no  longer  controls 
trials.  It  would  also  establish  procedures  for 
trials  In  which  a  quorum  of  the  court  is  not 
maintained. 

ARTICLE     3  0 

Would  be  amended  so  that  only  the  Chief 
of  the  Prosecution  Division  could  prefer 
charges.  He  could  take  such  action  only  if 
he  had  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  the 
accused  committed  the  offense  in  question. 
This  would  make  the  military  system  much 
like  the  present  federal  system. 

The  Prosecution  Division  also  would  receive 
and  investigate  charges. 

ARTICLE     3  2 

Would  be  amended  to  provide  for  a  pre- 
trial procedure  similar  to  that  established  by 
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Rule  5  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure. It  would  also  require  such  an  Initial 
appearance  before  a  Judge  within  24  hours  of 
arrest  or  within  24  hours  after  charges  are 
preferred. 

ARTICLE     33 

Would  be  amended  to  reflect  the  transfer 
of  the  power  to  decide  to  hold  a  court-martial 
to  the  Prosecution  Division  of  the  Courts- 
Martial  Command,  and  to  set  up  time  limits 
for  the  forwarding  of  charges, 

ARTICLE     34 

A  new  article  34  would  be  substituted, 
dealing  with  the  conformity  of  the  charges 
to  the  evidence  and  reflecting  current  case 

law, 

ARTICLS     35 

Technical  changes  would  be  made  to  con- 
form with  the  requirement  of  Article  32  that 
the  accused  be  informed  of  the  charges 
against  him  at  the  initial  appearance. 

ARTICLE    3  7 

Technical  changes  would  be  made  to  re- 
flect the  fact  that  the  courts-martial  are  no 
longer  convened  by  the  commanding  officer. 

ARTICLE    38 

Would  reflect  the  fact  that  the  Admlnistra- 
tion  Division  would  prepare  trial  records. 

Article  38  would  also  be  amended  so  as  to 
permit  military  defense  counsel,  at  govern- 
ment expense,  to  seek  such  collateral  relief 
as  he  deems  necessary  to  protect  the  rights 
of  the  accused  In  any  court  having  jurisdic- 
tion to  grant  such  relief 

ARTICLES    3  9.    4  0 

Articles  39  and  40  would  be  amended  to 
conform  to  changes  in  articles  16  and  33. 

ARTICLE    4  1 

Article  41(b)  would  be  amended  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  peremptory  challenges 
to  members  of  a  court-martial.  At  any  special 
^  coiirt-martial  empowered  to  adjudge  a  bad 
^  conduct  dischiirge,  each  accused  and  the 
trial  counsel  would  be  entitled  to  three  per- 
emptory challenges.  At  any  general  court- 
martial  not  empowered  to  adjudge  the  death 
penalty,  the  trial  counsel  and  each  accused 
would  be  entitled  to  six  peremptory  chal- 
lenges. At  any  general  court-martial  em- 
powered to  adjudge  the  death  penalty,  each 
accused  and  the  trial  counsel  would  be 
entitled   to   ten   peremptory   challenges. 

ARTICLE    4  2 

Would  be  amended  to  make  it  clear  that 
the  Secretary  concerned  would  prescribe  reg- 
vilatlons  requiring  oaths  by  all  civilian  and 
nillitary  personnel  to  be  Uiken  only  once. 

ARTICLE    4  3 

Would  be  technically  amended  to  conform 
to  article  30's  provisions  for  preferring 
charges. 

ARTICLE    44 

Would  be  amended  to  prevent  trial  for  the 
same  act  by  court-martial  and  In  a  State 
court  regardless  of  which  trial  occurs  first. 

ARTICLE    4  5 

Would  be  changed  to  allow  a  plea  of  guilty, 
which  has  been  approved  by  a  military  judge, 
to  be  entered  Immediately  without  vote.  The 
requirement  that  such  a  procedure  be  per- 
mitted by  the  regulations  of  the  Secretary 
concerned  would  be  eliminated. 

ARTICLE    46 

Would  be  amended  to  vest  the  subpoena 
power  and  the  power  to  authorize  searches 
and  seizures  In  the  military  Judiciary  under 
appropriate  standards.  Tlie  refusal  of  a  mil- 
itary Judge  to  Issue  a  subpoena  would  be 
appealable  as  an  interlocutory  matter  to  the 
Coiu-t  of  Military  Review. 

ARTICLE    48 

Would  be  amended  to  vest  the  power  to 
punish  for  contempt  In  the  military  trial 
Judiciary.    Military    trial    judges    would    be 


granted  the  power  to  punish  only:  d)  the 
misbehavior  of  any  person  in  their  presence 
or  so  near  thereto  as  to  obstruct  the  admin- 
istration of  Justice;  (2)  misbehavior  of  any 
of  the  officers  of  the  court-martial  In  their 
official  transactions;  and  (3)  the  disobedi- 
ence or  resistance  to  the  lawful  writ,  process, 
order,  rule,  decree,  or  command  of  the  mili- 
tary Judge  of  the  court-martial.  Punishment 
would  be  limited  to  confinement  for  not 
more  than  30  days  or  a  fine  not  to  exceed 
$100  or  both. 

ARTICLE    4  9 

Article  49  would  be  amended  to  reflect  the 
elimination  of  the  convening  authority's 
power  over  a  court-martial. 

ARTICLE    51 

This  would  be  in  part  a  technical  amend- 
ment designed  to  reflect  the  transfer  of  the 
sentencing  authority  from  the  members  of 
a  court-martial  to  the  military  Judge,  and, 
in  part,  a  substantive  amendment  to  grant 
to  military  trial  judges  the  power  to  enter 
a  directed  verdict  of  acquittal  If  the  evidence 
Is  insufficient  to  sustain  a  particular  charge 
or  specification. 

ARTICLE    52 

Article  52(b)  would  be  amended  to  require 
the  unanimous  recommendation  of  all  mem- 
bers of  a  court-martial  after  conviction,  be- 
fore a  judge  could  Impose  the  death  sentence 
for  any  offense  specifically  made  punishable 
by  death  under  the  Code. 

Article  52(c)  would  be  amended  to  elimi- 
nate the  references  to  tie  votes,  since  they 
would  no  longer  be  possible,  (see  article  16). 

ARTICLE    53 

Would  be  technically  changed  to  reflect  the 
fact  that  miliuary  Judges  now  Impose  sen- 
tences in   all   but   summary   oourts-martlal. 

ARTICLE    54 

Would  be  amended  to  eliminate  special 
treatment  tor  general  and  flag  officers. 

ARTICLE    5  7 

Article  57(b)  would  be  amended  to  grant 
the  accused  credit  towards  a  sentence  for 
the  time  spent  in  pretrial  confinement.  Un- 
der present  law  be  Is  not  granted  credit  for 
this  lime. 

Article  57(d)  would  be  amended  to  reflect 
the  transfer  of  the  power  to  defer  sentence 
[tending  appeal  to  the  military  trial  judge. 
This  power  is  now  vested  In  the  convening 
authority.  A  denial  of  an  application  for  the 
deferral  of  sentence  would  be  appealable, 
as  an  interlocutory  matter,  to  the  Court  of 
Military  Review. 

ARTICLE    58 

Would  be  amended  so  aa  to  provide  that 
persons  confined  prior  to  trial  or  pending 
appeal  would  be  entitled  to  participate  In 
work,  regular  physical  exercise,  and  rehabili- 
tation programs  wherever  facilities  for  such 
purposes  will  permit. 

ARTICLES    60-62 

Articles  60.  61.  and  62  would  be  repealed 
because  the  power  of  initial  review  would  be 
removed  from  the  convening  authority. 

ARTICLE    S3 

Would  be  technically  amended  to  reflect 
the  transfer  of  the  power  of  Initial  review 
from  the  convening  authority  to  the  Court 
of  Military  Review  or  the  Judge  Advocate 
General.  (See  articles  66.  69). 

ARTICLES    64.    65 

Articles  64  and  65  would  be  deleted,  to  re- 
flect the  transfer  of  the  power  of  initial  re- 
view out  of  the  convening  authority. 

ARTICLE    66 

Would  be  amended  to  reflect  the  termina- 
tion of  the  review  power  of  the  convening 
authority  and  to  insure  the  independence 
of  the  Court  of  Military  Review  The  Court 
would  also  be  allowed  to  establish  its  own 
rules  of  practice. 


ARTICLE    6  7 

Would  be  amended  to  provide  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  Court  of  Military  Appeals 
from  three  judges  to  nine  and  to  empower 
the  court  to  sit  in  panels  of  three.  Would 
also  be  technically  amended  to  reflect  the 
transfer  of  the  power  of  review  and  of  the 
power  to  convene  a  court-martial  from  the 
commanding  officer. 

ARTICLE    68 

Would  be  omitted  reflecting  allocation  of 
responsibility  to  the  Regional  Command 
rather  than  branch  offices 

ARTICLE    69 

Would  be  amended  to  pre  vide  a  form  of 
appellate  review  by  the  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral or  his  designee  of  summary,  special,  or 
general  courts-martial  resulting  in  convic- 
tion and  sentence  which  are  not  automati- 
cally reviewable  by  a  Court  of  MlUtaur  Re- 
view pursuant  to  article  66.  The  Judge  Ad- 
vocate General  or  his  designee  would  be 
empowered  to  set  aside  the  findings  and  sen- 
tence, order  a  rehearing,  direct  the  dismis- 
sal of  the  charges,  or  to  direct  review  by  a 
Court  of  Military  Review. 

ARTICLE    70 

Would  be  amended  to  make  It  clear  that 
appellate  counsel  may  seek  relief  In  civilian 
courts  at  government  expense 

ARTICLE    7  1 

Would  be  amended  to  defer  execution  of 
sentences  for  30  days,  if  the  case  Is  reviewed 
by    the    Court    of    Military    Review. 

ARTICLE     72 

The  procedures  for  the  vacation  of  a  sus- 
pended sentence  would  be  modified.  Prior 
to  the  vacation  of  the  suspension  of  a  spe- 
cial court-martial  sentence  which  as  ap- 
proved Included  a  bad -conduct  discharge  or 
of  any  general  court-martial  sentence  a 
hearing  would  be  conducted  by  a  military 
judge  not  by.  as  under  present  law.  the  of- 
ficer exercising  special  court-martial  juris- 
diction over  the  probationer.  The  record  of 
the  hearing  and  the  recommendations  of  the 
judge  who  conducted  the  hearing  would  be 
forwarded  for  decision  to  the  prosecution 
division  of  the  Regional  Command,  and  not. 
as  under  present  law,  to  the  officer  exer- 
cising general  court-martial  Jurisdiction  over 
the  probationer.  All  other  suspended  sen- 
tences could  be  vacated  only  by  a  military 
Judge  detailed  for  that  purpose  and  not,  as 
under  present  law.  by  any  authority  com- 
petent to  convene  a  coun  of  the  kind  that 
Imposed  the  sentence. 

ARTICLE     73 

Would  be  amended  to  reflect  the  changes 
in  review  procedures. 

ARTICLE     138 

Would  be  modified  to  provide  that  com- 
plaints of  wrongs  are  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
Judge  Advocate  General  for  action,  rather 
than  to  the  general  court-martial  conven- 
ing authority  as  provided  by  existing  law. 

Section  3:  This  section  would  give  the  Su- 
preme Court  Jurisdiction  to  review  decisions 
of  the  Court  of  Military  Appeals  by  writ  of 
certiorari. 

Section  4:  The  Act  would  establish  a  spe- 
cial committee  composed  of  the  judges  of 
the  United  States  Court  of  Military  Appeals, 
the  Judge  Advocates  General  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  the  General  Counsel  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  to  study  the 
following:  (1)  the  table  of  maximum  pun- 
ishments prescribed  by  the  President  pursu- 
ant to  the  authority  granted  to  him  by  the 
Code  with  a  view  to  recommending  Improve- 
ments, Identifying  and  recommending  cor- 
rective action  for  apparent  inequities,  and 
recommending  the  establishing  of  subcate- 
gories of  offenses,  where  appropriate,  based 
upx>n  differences  In  degree  of  seriousness  of 
the  offenses;    (2)   the  advisability  of  leglsla- 
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tlon  which  would  limit  the  authority  ol  the 
President  to  a.^T  or  suspend  the  table  of 
maximum  punishments  as  to  particular  geo- 
graphical areas  and  to  sussieud  the  table 
with  respect  to  particular  offenses;  (3)  the 
desirubUity  of  eliminating  summary  courts- 
marual  from  the  nulitary  justice  system; 
1 4)  the  desirability  of  transferring  to  the 
district  courus  of  the  United  States  jurisdic- 
tion over  certmn  cases  involving  desertion 
and  other  unauthorized  absences  from  the 
armed  forces:  (5>  further  means  of  im- 
proving and  ellmlnatins;  undue  delays  In 
the  appellate  prcnress  of  military  Justice;  (6) 
the  appropriate  action  in  the  case  of  any 
prisoner  who  has  completed  serving  his  sen- 
tence prior  to  Uie  completion  of  api>ellate  re- 
view of  his  case.  The  committee  would  be 
directed  to  report  to  Congress  and  to  the 
President  within  one  year  of  the  dale  of 
enactment  of  Uie  Act. 

Secuon  5:  This  secUon  would  establish  the 
erTeccive  date  of  the  Act.  , 


How  THE  New  Code  Will  Wosk 
In  order  to  lllii>Tate  how  the  new  Code 
will  work,  let  us  take  a  hypothetical  example 
of  a  soldier  arrested  for  a  crime,  and  let  us 
follov.-  Wm  through  the  court-martial  pro- 
cedtire  as  I  have  proposed  it. 

Suppose  that  Private  Jones  were  arrested 
(Art  7iat  i  bv  the  military  policeman  late  at 
night  for  coiiimitung  a  crime  on-po.it.  The 
arresting  MP  immediately  notified  a  repre- 
sent at. ve  of  the  Prosecution  Division  of  the 
local  Rpgicnal  Curt  Martial  Command,  and 
the  investigation  was  iminediatcly  co- 
ordinated between  investlg.'.tive  and  legal 
personnel  (Art.  30(ai.  Private  Jones  de- 
clined to  make  a  statement  about  the  offense 
(Art.  31).  but  had  likewise  declined  to  exer- 
cise his  right  to  the  presence  of  a  lawyer. 

Withm  24  hours  of  Jones'  arrest,  the  mih- 
tarv  police  brought  htm  before  a  local  inde- 
pendent military  judge  (Art  32(a)),  who 
advised  him  of  his  rights,  including  his  right 
to  have  a  preliminary  examination  (Art  32 
(C)).  set  ball  pursuant  to  regulations,  and 
appointed  free  counsel  from  the  Defcn.'^e 
Division.  The  Judicial  and  Defence  divisions 
of  the  Regional  Command  are  independent 
of  all  local  con'rol.  and  Indeed  of  any  con- 
trol in  the  Court  Martial  Command  except 
within  their  own  division  lArt.  6aff)).  In 
addition,  the  Judge  required  that  Jones  be 
formallv  charged  bv  the  Prosecution  Division 
at  that  "time  and  examined  the  charge  to  see 
that  It  stated  an  o'Tenre.  If  Jones  had  not 
been  charged  within  24  hours  after  arrest,  he 
walk!  have  been  ordered  released  uiittl  he 
was  charged  i  Art.  32ib)  ). 

Jones  reques-cd  that  counsel  be  appointed 
for  him,  and  after  c  nsultation  with  counsel 
he  decided  to  request  a  preliminary  hearing 
(Art.  32id)  I  The  Judge  set  this  hearing  for 
two  weeks  hence,  and  instructed  Jones' 
counsel  that  if  he  needed  it.  he  could  request 
a  continuance  In  order  to  prepare  his  ca.se 
(Art.  40)  The  judge  also  ordered  that  Jones 
be  restricted  to  his  company  area  Since  this 
restriction  was  not  particularly  onerous. 
Jones  deeded  not  appeal  it  to  the  Court  of 
Military  Review  a-  an  inter!. icutory  matter. 

Two  weeks  la'.er.  a  preliminary  hearing 
was  held  before  the  same  Judge  who  presided 
at  the  presentment.  The  government  was  rep- 
resented by  a  lawyer  from  the  Prosecution 
Division,  and  the  defense  was  represented 
by  a  law5'er  from  the  Defense  Dirtsion  (the 
same  lawyer  who  had  been  advising  Jones 
all  along  ( Art.  6aic  i  id  il .  A  summarized  rec- 
ord of  the  proceedings  was  made  by  a  court 
reporter  assigned  by  the  Administration  Di- 
vision of  the  Regional  Command  iArt.6a(3)  ). 
At  this  hearing.  Jones  had  a  right  to  con- 
front his  ac3users,  to  cross  examine  witnesses 
against  him,  and  "to  discover  the  evidence 
against  him'  lArt.  32id)).  He  also  had  the 
right  to  present  evidence  in  his  own  behalf. 
When    the    hearing    was    over,    the    Judge 


found  that  there  was  probable  cause  to  be- 
lieve that  Jones  committed  the  crime  charged 
and  so  within  8  days,  the  Judge  transmitted 
the  case,  including  the  summarized  record, 
to  the  Prosecution  Division  of  the  Regional 
Command  for  trial  (Art.  33(a)).  The  pros- 
ecution division  decided  that  there  was  suf- 
licient  evidence  upon  which  to  prosecute, 
and  that  a  general  court-martial  was  the 
appropriate  level  trial,  and  so  It  -referred' 
the  case  to  trial  by  a  general  court  martial, 
and  notified  all  parties  concerned  (Art.  33 
(b)).  Likewise,  It  notified  the  Administra- 
tion Division  to  "convene"  a  court-martial, 
that  is.  to  order  members  of  the  armed 
forces  within  its  geographical  Jurisdiction 
•o  appear  at  the  appointed  time  for  a  court 
martial  (Art.  1(15)  i.  This  selection  was 
made  on  a  random  basis,  and  was  done  with- 
out regard  to  rank  (Art.  25(b)), 

In  the  meantime.  Jones  had  been  arbi- 
trarily picked  up  from  his  company  area, 
and  he  was  being  held  Incommunicado  in 
the  post  stockade.  His  military  counsel  fUed 
a  petition  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  with 
the  local  military  Judge,  but  it  was  denied 
without  reason  (Art.  26ia)  (2)  ),  An  appeal  to 
the  Court  of  Military  Review  and  to  the  Court 
of  Military  Appeals  likewise  failed  (Art.  66 
(II).  Since  the  trial  date  was  approaching 
and  Jones'  lawyer  needed  to  talk  to  him,  the 
mUitary  counsel  then  filed  a  petition  for  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  and  for  injunctive 
relief  in  the  local  federal  district  court  (Art. 
38(C)).  There,  after  a  hearing.  Jones  was 
ordered  released. 

A  search  warrant  had  been  obtained  earlier 
in  this  case  by  a  request  from  the  prosecu- 
tion division  to  a  military  Judge  (Art.  46 
(b)  ) ,  supported  with  a  written  affidavit  from 
a  military  policeman  making  out  probable 
cause  to  search,  and  panciularly  describing 
the  thing  to  l>e  seized  and  the  place  to  be 
searched  (An,  46(b)  (2)  ), 

Before  trial,  Jones  had  an  opportunity 
to  present  to  the  military  Judge  motions,  to 
suppress  the  evidence  obtained  by  this  search 
and  other  motions  to  suppress,  and  the  Judge 
ruled  on  them  (Art,  39(a)  (11,  Also.  Jones 
requested  that  the  military  judge  subpoena 
his  mother  from  the  next  county  to  appear 
as  a  character  witness  for  him.  The  Judge 
found  the  request  reasonably  necessary  to 
insure  an  adequate  defense,  and  so  he  signed 
the  subpoena  (Art.  (46(al  ).  If  she  failed  to 
appear,  the  judge  could  have  punished  her 
for  contempt    (Art.  48(b)  (3)  ) . 

When  the  trial  began,  Jones  had  a  right 
to  challenge  six  Jurors  preemptorlly,  as  did 
the  government  \.\Tt.  41(a)).  The  judge 
ruled  finally  on  all  challenges  for  cause. 
Since  enough  court  members  had  been  sum- 
moned to  appear  by  the  Administration  Di- 
vision, seven  Jurors  plus  one  alternate  were 
selected. 

Upon  conviction,  the  judge  heard  evidence 
In  extenuation  and  mitigation,  and  passed 
sentence  on  Jones  (Art  26(a)(1)).  At  this 
time,  Jones  asked  the  judge  to  defer  his 
sentence  to  confinement  pending  appellate 
review,  but  the  judge  denied  the  request 
(Art.  57(a)).  The  judge,  however,  accom- 
panies his  denial  with  a  written  statement 
pointing  out  that  In  his  opinion,  Jones 
would  likely  flee  to  avoid  confinement,  be- 
cause he  has  previously  been  convicted  of  an 
ab.sence  offense  (Art.  57(ai).  Jones,  counsel 
appealed  this  determination  as  an  interlocu- 
tory matter  to  the  Court  of  Military  Review 
(Art.  57(d)).  and  since  the  Judge's  deter- 
mination was  reasonable,  the  appeal  was 
denied. 

During  all  the  time  Jones  was  in  confine- 
ment, he  was  able  to  take  part  In  rehabili- 
tative programs  conducted  by  the  stockade 
(Art.  58(B)  ),  and  all  time  spent  In  confine- 
ment following  his  arrest  was  deducted  from 
the  sentence  eventually  Imposed  (Art. 
57(b)  ). 

The  record  of  trial  was  expeditiously  pre- 


pared bv  the  Administration  Division  of  the 
Regional  Command  under  the  supervision  of 
tlie  Trial  counsel  (Art  38(a)).  and  when 
completed,  was  forwarded  without  further 
review  ;;t  this  level  d'.rectly  to  the  Court  of 
Militarv  Review  (Art.  66(b)  ). 

The  Court  of  Military  Review  functioned 
as  an  intermediate  level  military  court, 
statutorily  Indepondeni  of  command  control 
with  respect  to  its  Judicial  functions  (Art. 
66ta)».  and  h:i^  iiig  the  power  to  Issue  all 
writs.  (Art.  6C(ll  ).  to  review  matters  of  fact 
and  law.  and  to  review  the  appropriateness 
of  the  sentence.  When  the  ca.se  was  appealed 
automatically  to  this  court,  appellate  coun- 
sel assigned  to  the  Office  of  the  Judge  Ad- 
vocate General  were  appointed  to  represent 
Jones,  upon  his  request  ( Art.  70 ) . 

When  the  Court  of  Military  Review  affirmed 
Jones'  conviction.  Jones  had  a  right  to  appeal 
further  to  the  Court  of  Military  Appeals, 
since  his  original  sentence  Included  a  puni- 
tive di<=ch.irpe.  or  conlinemcnt  for  a  year  or 
more  (Art.  67).  Pending  that  appeal,  Jones' 
senteiice  was  not  executed  (Art.  71(C)),  A 
panel  of  three  Judges  from  the  nine-member 
Court  of  Military  Appeals  (Art.  67)  also  af- 
firmed Jones'  conviction. 

If  Jones  and  his  counsel  had  considered 
that  a  significant  constitutional  is-sue  was 
still  unsatisfactorily  resolved  in  his  cxse, 
they  could  have  petitioned  for  a  writ  of 
certiorari  to  the  Supreme  Court  (28  USC 
«  1259),  and  Jones  could  have  been  repre- 
sented before  that  court  by  appointed  mili- 
tary counsel  (Art,  70(e)). 


Summary  of  Major  Reforms  Contained  in 
THE    Proposed    Milftary    Justice    Act    of 
1970 
The  proposed  legislation  would : 

(1)  Establish  an  independent  courts- 
martial  command  composed  of  four  divisions: 
defense,  prosecution,  judicial,  and  admini- 
stration, thereby  removing  defense  and  pro- 
secuting attorneys  from  the  control  of  the 
accused's  commanding  officer. 

(2)  Grant  a  number  of  Important  powers 
to  militarv  Judges: 

(a)  the  power  to  "issue  all  wTlts  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  In  aid  of  .  .  ."  their 
jurisdiction  a.s  provided  in  the  "All  Writs" 
Act  now  applicable  to  all  Federal  Judges; 

(b)  the  same  contempt  power  as  is  now 
possessed  by  the  Federal  Judiciary  and 

(C)  the  power  to  authorize  searches  and 
issue  arrest  warrants,  a  power  now  avail- 
able onlv  to  the  commanding  officer. 

(3)  Extend  to  servicemen  certain  basic 
rights  now  accorded  their  civilian  counter- 
parts: 

(3)  the  right  to  appointment  of  an  Inde- 
pendent defense  coun.sel  upon  request  Imme- 
diately following  arrest; 

(b)  the  right  to  a  formal  hearing  similar 
to  the  hearing  required  by  Rule  5  of  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  before 
an  Independent  military  judge  within  24 
hours  of  arrest,  to  determine  whether  there 
is  probable  cause  to  hold  him  for  trial; 

(c)  the  right  to  obtain  subpoenas  from 
an  Independent  military  Judge,  rather  than 
from  the  pro.secutor  who  now  holds  sole 
power  to  Issue  subpoenas; 

(d)  the  right  to  protection  ag.unst  trial 
by  court-martial  after  trial  in  a  .=tate  court 
for  the  same  act.  and  vice-versa;   and 

(e)  the  right  of  military  defense  attorneys 
to  seek  collateral  relief  for  their  clients  In 
civilian  courts  when  appropriate,  relief  cur- 
rently available  only  If  the  accused  service- 
man has  civilian  counsel. 

(4)  Establish  a  system  of  random  selection 
for  members  of  special  and  general  courts- 
martial,  and  abolish  the  requirement  that 
two-thirds  of  the  members  of  such  courts- 
martial  must  be  officers. 

(5)  Modernize  military  confinement  and 
sentencing  procedures  and  policies  by: 

(a)   transferring  from  the  commanding  of- 
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fleers  to  independent  military  judges  the 
power  to  release  an  accused  serviceman  pend- 
ing trial  or  pending  appeal; 

(b)  granting  complete  credit  for  pretrial 
confinement  towards  any  ultimate  sentence; 

(c)  eliminating  the  power  of  the  conven- 
ing authority  to  review  sentences  and  find- 
ings, a  procedure  that  has  become,  in  many 
cases,  a  time-consuming  formality; 

(d)  transferring  the  sentencing  power, 
with  the  added  power  to  suspend  sentences, 
from  the  members  of  the  court  (the  "Jury") 
to  the  military  Judges  in  all  cases,  thereby 
placing  this  power  in  the  hands  of  men  who 
can  develop  the  requisite  expertise;  and 

(e)  permitting  all  confined  servicemen — 
Including  those  awaiting  trial  or  appeal — 
to  participate  in  work,  exercise  and  rehabil- 
itation programs  wherever  adequate  facili- 
ties are  available;  and 

(f )  directing  an  existing  code  review  com- 
mittee to  study  and  suggest  revisions  in  the 
current  table  of  maximum  punishments. 

(6i  Modernize  the  appellate  process  to 
eliminate  delay  and  excessive  workloads  by: 

(a)  permitting  the  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral of  each  service  to  review  cases  not  auto- 
matically reviewable  by  the  Court  of  Mili- 
tary Review; 

(b)  empowering  the  Supreme  Court  to  is- 
sue writs  of  certiorari  to  the  Court  of  Mili- 
tary Appeals;  and 

(c)  enlarging  the  Court  of  Military  Ap- 
peals from  three  to  nine  judges  and  author- 
izing it  to  sit  in  panels  of  three  judges  each. 

(7)  Direct  the  existing  Code  review  com- 
mittee to  study  and.  within  one  year,  to  rec- 
ommend solutions  In  four  additional  areas; 

(a)  the  possibility  of  eliminating  all  sum- 
mary courts-martial; 

(b)  the  desirability  of  transferring  Juris- 
diction over  some  absence  offenses  to  the 
Federal  courts; 

(c)  additional  methods  of  eliminating  de- 
lays in  the  appellate  process;  and 

(d)  means  of  dealing  with  prisoners  who 
complete  the  service  of  their  sentence  to  con- 
finement prior  to  the  completion  of  appellate 
review. 

Mr,  BOGGS,  Mr.  President,  I  sugge.st 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  plea.se  call  the  roll. 

The  a.Soi,st:.nl  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

At  this  time,  under  the  previous  order, 
the  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Florida  •  Mr.  Gurney  )  for  not  to  exceed 
30  minutes. 


S.  4197— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE 
MOTOR  VEHICLE  DISPOSAL  AS- 
SISTANCE ACT 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, on  behalf  of  myself  and  Senators' 
Scott,  Thurmond,  Boggs,  Fannin, 
Cooper.  Baker,  Dole,  and  Packwood,  a 
bill  which  would  establish  a  "Motor  Ve- 
hicle Dispo.sal  Assistance  Act."  This  bill 
would  afford  a  practical  means  of  dispos- 
ing of  junked  and  abandoned  motor  vehi- 
cles. It  would  provide  Federal  financial 
assistance  to  the  States  to  carry  out  pro- 
grams approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
HEW  to  remove  abandoned  and  junked 
motor  vehicles  which  are  a  blight  to  oiu" 
Nation. 

The  junked  motor  vehicle,  which  is  the 


most  obvious  and  noticeable  solid  waste 
disposal  problem  nationwide,  includes 
the  growing  unsightly  accumulation  of 
junked  automobiies,  buses,  and  trucks 
encircling  our  cities,  and  scattered  in 
fields  and  vacant  lots  in  less  populated 
areas.  As  President  Nixon  said  in  his 
message  to  Congress  on  environmental 
quality  of  February  10,  1970: 

Few  of  America's  eyesores  are  so  unsightly 
as  Us  millions  of  junk  automobiles. 

Unfortunately,  when  old  c?,rs  die,  they 
do  not  fade  away.  I  think  we  can  all 
agree  that  the  constant  increase  in  per 
capital  generation  of  solid  wastes,  stim- 
ulated by  growth  of  production,  and 
coapled  with  a  rapidly  increasing  and 
affluent  population,  is  responsible  for 
the  Nations  present  environmental  crisis. 
More  and  more  junk  motor  vehicles  have 
become  visible  eyesores  around  the  coun- 
try. 

Here  are  the  dimensions  of  the  prob- 
lem :  At  the  present  time,  there  are  a  total 
of  105.403,557  I'egistered  vehicles  in  the 
United  States.  The  current  annual  retire- 
ment rate  is  approximately  7.9  mil]ion 
motor  velriclcs.  The  number  of  motor 
vehicles  processed  for  scrap  each  year  is 
between  6  and  7  million.  Therefore,  we 
can  safely  say  at  least  1  million  motor 
vehicles  each  year  and  perhaps  more  are 
added  to  the  visible  ju-ikpiies  around  the 
country.  Nobody  knows  exactly  how 
many  rusting  hulks  are  strewn  across  the 
American  countryside  but  cuiixnt  esti- 
mates run  between  15  and  20  million.  The 
number  of  motor  vehicles  in  auto 
wrecker's  yards  which  have  little  or  no 
parts  value,  added  to  the  number  of 
abandoned  vehicles,  added  to  the  cur- 
rent number  of  motor  vehicles  annually 
retired  which  the  scrap  dealers  do  not 
process,  comes  to  approximately  8  and  12 
million  rusted,  unprocessed  hulks  which 
dot  the  landscape.  Quite  obviously,  the 
scrap  gap  is  widening. 

In  dealing  with  problems  of  air  and 
water  pollution,  the  problem  is  of  such 
complexity  and  magnitude  that  solutions 
require  long  study  and  research,  complex 
plans,  and  hu;;e  amounts  of  money.  This 
is  not  true  in  the  case  of  solid  wastes  such 
as  junk  motor  vehicles.  The  root  of  this 
problem  is  a  tangible  high  concentra- 
tion of  salvageable  material  which  we  can 
subject  to  any  kind  of  processing  we 
choose.  Although  discarded  motor  vehicle 
hulks  constitute  a  small  fraction  of  the 
waste  disposal  problem  in  terms  of  ton- 
nage, they  are  higher  in  metal  recycle 
value  than  most  waste  materials.  They 
offer  a  tremendous  incentive  for  the 
33.000  auto  wrecking  yards  and  1.800 
scrap  processors  currently  operating 
across  the  country.  With  the  aid  of  these 
excellent  facilities  the  problem  can  and 
must  be  solved. 

We  must  rid  our  Nation  of  the  use 
and  discard  syndrome.  Old  motor  vehicles 
not  only  detract  ircm  the  beauty  of  our 
country  but  also  represent  a  significant 
source  of  valuable  material  for  which  our 
national  need  is  growing.  Presently.  60 
percent  of  all  the  rubber,  20  percent  of 
all  the  steel.  10  percent  of  all  the  alumi- 
num, over  7  percent  of  the  copper,  13 
percent  of  the  nickel.  35  percent  of  the 
zinc,  and  ever  50  percent  of  the  lead  con- 


siuned  in  the  United  States  go  for  auto- 
motive use.  Quite  obviously  Junk  motor 
vehicles  are  truly  "a  resource  out  of 
place.  ■ 

We  must  act  now  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  recycle  the  ever  growing  number 
of  worn-out  hulks  back  into  the  steel- 
making  process  at  an  increased  rate — a 
move  which  would  aid  in  changing  cur 
national  eyesoreo  into  national  assets." 
With  this  aim  in  mind  I  am  introducing 
a  bill  to  establish  a  "Motor  Vehicle  Dis- 
posal Assistance  Act"  to  provide  aid  to 
the  States  in  retrieving  junked  motor 
vehicles  and  proces.sing  ihem  for  scrap. 

Tills  bill  would  offer  Federal  financial 
aid  to  the  Sutes  and  exlracontinental 
territories  administered  by  the  United 
States  to  execute  programs  to  remove 
junk  motor  vehicles  from  public  thor- 
oughfares, jimk  yards  and  remote  rural 
areas.  Funds  would  be  allotted  to  each 
State  in  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  as  the  number  of  motor  vehicles 
registered  in  such  State  bears  to  the  num- 
ber of  such  vehicles  in  all  the  States.  The 
portion  of  any  State's  allotment  for  a 
fiscal  year  which  will  not  be  required  will 
be  reallolted  no  later  than  the  ICth 
month  of  that  fiscal  year  to  other  States 
in  proportion  to  their  original  allotment. 

Under  this  plan  Federal  regulations 
are  to  be  established  to  spell  out  require- 
ments lor  Stale  participation.  Such 
guidelines  would  include  requirements  to 
provide  for  the  administration  by  a  pubic 
agency  in  the  State  of  a  junked  motor 
\ehicle  disposal  plan  to  provide  for  the 
efficient  removal  to  scrap  processing 
facilities:  oi  junked  motor  vehicles.  States 
would  al.so  provide  an  efficient  means  of 
transferring  title  of  junked  motor  vehi- 
cles— or  other  evidence  of  ownership  of 
such  vehicles  in  States  not  requiring  title 
certification — to  public  agencies  or  pri- 
vate business  concerns  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  processing  such  motor 
veliicles. 

The  criteria  established  under  the  sec- 
tion on  State  plans  v.ill  r-lso  include, 
after  thorough  study  and  evaluation  by 
the  St?cretary  of  pertinent  information 
ft'.ailable  from  authoritative  sources — 
as  DOT.  HEW.  Interior.  Commerce, 
President's  Co'ancil  on  Environmental 
Quality,  the  Institute  of  Scrap  Iron  and 
Steel — a  description  of  the  most  efficient 
means  of  processing  junked  motor  vehi- 
cles as  well  as  the  average  cost  of  such 
processing. 

Payments  under  this  act  will  be  made 
from  a  State's  allotment  to  any  Stat« 
aaency  which  administers  a  plan  ap- 
pioved  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  Payments  from  a 
State's  allotment  with  respect  to  the 
cost  of  carryini;  out  its  State  plan  will 
equal  50  percent  of  the  costs  for  any  fis- 
cal year.  In  other  words,  half  will  be 
Federal;  the  other  half  will  be  State. 
The  Federal  share  for  the  total  cost  of 
carryinsz  out  this  plan  will  be  S20  million 
per  year,  for  fiscal  years  1971  through 
1974. 

With  the  assistance  of  this  bill,  opera- 
tors would  be  able  to  reach  out  for  about- 
to-be  abandoned  cars  before  they  are 
scattered  across  the  land.  Within  a  few 
years  the  huge  accumulation  of  junk 
could  be  shrunk  to  nothing.  The  ultimate 
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goal  would  be  a  smooth  flow  of  old  cars 
back  to  steelmakinp:  facilities  w  ithout  in- 
termediate stops  on  city  streets,  junk- 
yard stockpiles,  or  in  the  woods  off  a 
country-  road. 

This  plan  was  discussed  briefly  in  com- 
mittee meetings  before  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  this  year,  as  well  as  in  the 
report  on  S.  2005.  the  "Resource  Re- 
coverj-  Act  of  1970."  I  have  decided  to 
offer  it  as  a  bill  at  this  time  because  I 
think  the  plan  is  balanced,  flexible,  fund- 
able, and  easy  to  administer,  and  fills  a 
veiT  real  and  pressing  need. 

Mr.  President.  I  feel  this  plan  will 
assist  the  States  in  a  twofold  fashion. 
First,  it  will  aid  the  States,  which  in 
most  cases  lack  the  financial  resources  to 
carry  on  a  meaningful  program  on  their 
own  initiative.  Second,  this  financial 
assistance  should  provide  the  needed  in- 
centive to  pass  State  legislation  dealing 
with  junked  motor  vehicles,  legislation.  I 
might  siy.  which  is  presently  pending  in 
nearly  half  of  the  50  States. 

Several  months  previous  my  colleague, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New- 
York  I  Mr.  Javits>  introduced  a  bill  deal- 
ing with  the  same  problem  area.  It  is  my 
hope  that  ut->coming  hearings  which  have 
been  promised  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee  will  determine 
w-hich  of  the  bills  is  the  most  efficacious 
and  that  some  significant  legislation  will 
come  out  of  this  Ccnsress  to  deal  w-ith 
this  mounting  problem  of  junked  and 
abandoned  motor  vehicles. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
which  I  now  introduce  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and.  with- 
out objection,  the  bill  w-ill  be  printed  in 
the  Record  in  accordance  with  the  Sena- 
tor's request. 

The  bill  iS.  4197'  to  encourage  States 
to  establish  junked  motor  vehicle  dis- 
posal programs,  and  for  other  purpases, 
is  as  f ollows : 

S.  4197 
Be  it  enarted  in  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representat.ves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
title  may  be  cited  a.s  the  "Motor  Vehicle 
Disposal  Assistance  Ac: 

APPROPSI.'STIONS    .\CTHORIZZa 

Sec.  2.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  not  to  exceed  $20,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971,  $20.- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1972.  .$20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1973.  and  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1974. 

GRANTS  TO  ST.\TES 

Sec  3.  The  Secretary  Is  authorl::ed  to  make 
grants  to  State  whlcli  ha.e  State  plans  ap- 
proved by  him.  to  pay  the  Federal  share  cf 
the  cost  of  carrying  out  motor  vehicle  dis- 
posal plans. 

ALLOTMENTS   TO   STATES 

Sec.  4  I  a)  From  the  sums  available  for  the 
purposes  of  -section  3  for  any  fiscal  year,  the 
Secretary  shall  allot  not  more  than  2  per 
centum  aimong  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico.  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  the  Canal  Zone.  From  the  re- 
mainder of  such  sums  he  shaU  allot  to  each 
State  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  such  remainder  as  the  number  of  motor 
vehicles  registered  In  such  State  bears  to  the 
number  of  such  vehicles  in  all  S'-ates.  For 
the   purposes   of   this  subsection,   the   term 


"State"  docs  not  Include  Puerto  Rico.  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
Canal  Zone. 

(b)  The  portion  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  a  fiscal  year  which 
the  Secretary  determines  will  not  be  re- 
quired to  carry  out  the  Slate  plan  for  that 
fiscal  year  shall  be  realloted  not  later  than 
the  tenth  month  in  such  fiscal  year,  to  other 
States  in  proportion  to  the  original  allot- 
ments to  such  States  under  subsection  la) 
for  such  year,  but  with  such  proportionate 
amount  for  any  of  such  other  States  being 
reduced  to  the  extent  It  exceeds  the  sum 
which  the  Secretary  estimates  such  State 
needs  and  will  be  able  to  use  for  such  period 
for  carrying  out  its  State  plan  approved  un- 
der this  Act.  and  the  total  of  such  reductions 
shall  be  similarly  realloted  among  the  States 
whose  proportionate  amounts  are  not  so  re- 
duced. Any  amount  realloted  to  a  State  un- 
der this  subsection  during  a  year  shall  be 
deemed  part  of  Its  allotment  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  for  such  year. 

(C)  The  number  of  motor  vehicles  regis- 
tered In  a  State  and  in  all  States  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of 
the  most  recent  satisfactory  data  available 
to  him. 

STATE    PLANS 

Sec.  5.  (ai  Any  State  desiring  to  receive 
Its  allotment  of  Federal  funds  under  this 
Act  shall  submit  a  State  plan  consistent 
with  such  basic  criteria  as  the  Secretary  may 
establish.  Such  plans  shall — 

(1)  provide  for  the  administration  by  a 
public  agency  In  the  State  of  a  Junked  mo- 
tor vehicle  disposal  plan  designed  to  pro- 
vide for  the  efficient  removal  to  scrap  proc- 
essing facilities  of  Junked  motor  vehicles: 

(2)  provide  assurances  that  a  State  law 
substantially  In  accordance  with  require- 
ments established  by  the  Secretary,  after 
consultation  with  the  Attorney  General,  has 
been  enacted  or  will  promptly  be  enacted 
by  such  State  designed  to  provide  an  ef- 
ficient means  of  transferring  title  of  Junked 
motor  vehicles  (or  other  evidence  of  owner- 
ship of  such  vehicles  In  States  not  requir- 
ing title  certification)  to  public  agencies  or 
private  business  concerns  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  processing  such  motor  vehi- 
cles; 

(3)  provide  assurances  that  the  State 
agency  will  pay  from  non -Federal  sources 
the  remaining  costs  of  such  program; 

(4)  set  forth  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  proper  disposal  of  and  accounting 
of  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  State  agency 
(including  such  funds  paid  by  the  State 
agency  to  any  agency  of  a  political  subdivi- 
sion of  such  State)   under  this  Act;  and 

(51  provide  for  making  such  reasonable 
reports  in  such  form  and  containing  such 
Information  as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably 
require  to  carry  out  his  functions  under 
this  Act  and  for  keeping  such  records  and 
for  affording  such  access  thereto  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  find  necessary  to  assure  the  cor- 
rectness and  verification  of  such  reports. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  any  State 
plan  and  any  modification  thereof  which 
compiles  with  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(a). 

(c)  Criteria  established  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  include,  after  consideration  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  latest  and  best  Infor- 

"mation  available,  a  description  of  the  most 
efficient  means  of  processing  Junked  motor 
vehicles,  the  average  cost  of  such  scrap  proc- 
essing, the  requirements  set  forth  In  para- 
graph (2)  of  subsection  (a),  and  other  Infor- 
mation as  the  Secretary  deems  relevant  and 
necessary. 

ADMINISTRATIVE     PROVISIONS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  ob- 
jective of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  Is  author- 
ized to — 


( 1 )  promulgate  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary: 

(2)  appoint  such  advisory  committees  as 
he  may  deem  advisable; 

(3)  procure  the  services  of  cxf>erts  and 
consultants  In  accordance  with  section  3109 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code;  and 

(4)  use  the  services,  personnel,  facilities, 
and  Information  of  any  other  Federal  de- 
partment or  agency,  or  any  agency  of  any 
State,  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  or  any 
private  research  agency  with  the  consent  of 
such  agencies,  with  or  without  reimburse- 
ment therefor. 

(b)  Upon  request  by  the  Secretary  each 
Federal  department  and  agency  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  make  its  services,  personnel, 
facilities,  and  Information.  Including  sug- 
gestions, estimates  and  statistics  available 
to  the  greatest  practicable  extent  to  the  Sec- 
retary In  the  performance  of  his  functions 
under  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  or  any  of  his  duly  authorized  repre- 
sentatives shall  have  access  for  the  purpose  of 
audit  and  examination  to  any  books,  docu- 
ments, papers,  and  records  that  are  perti- 
nent to  any  grantee  under  this  Act. 

PAYMENTS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Payments  under  this  Act  shall 
be  made  from  a  State's  allotment  to  any 
such  State  agency  which  administers  a  plan 
approved  under  section  5.  Payments  under 
this  Act  from  a  State's  allotment  with  respect 
to  the  cost  of  carrying  out  Its  State  plan  shall 
equal  50  per  centum  of  such  costs  for  any 
flscal  year.  In  determining  the  cost  of  carry- 
ing out  a  State's  plan,  there  shall  be  excluded 
any  cost  with  respect  to  which  payments 
were  received  under  any  other  Federal 
program. 

(b)  Payments  to  a  State  under  this  Act 
may  be  made  In  Installments,  in  advance,  or 
by  way  of  reimbursement,  with  necessary 
adjustments  on  account  of  underpayment 
or  overpayment,  and  may  be  made  directly  to 
a  State  or  to  one  or  more  public  agencies 
designated  for  this  purpose  by  the  State,  or 
to  both. 

WITHHOLDING   OF   GRANTS 

Sec.  8.  Whenever  the  Secretary,  after  giv- 
ing reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing  to  a  grant  recipient  under  this  Act, 
finds — 

(1)  that  the  program  or  project  for  which 
such  grant  was  made  has  been  so  changed 
that  It  no  longer  compiles  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act;  or 

(2)  that  In  the  operation  of  the  program 
or  project  there  Is  failure  to  comply  substan- 
tially with  any  such  provision: 

the  Secretary  shall  notify  such  recipient  of 
his  findings  and  no  further  payments  may 
be  made  to  such  recipient  by  the  Secretary 
until  he  Is  satisfied  that  such  noncompliance 
has  been,  or  will  promptly  be.  corrected. 
However,  the  Secretary  may  authorize  the 
continuance  of  payments  with  respect  to  any 
projects  pursant  to  this  Act  which  are  being 
carried  out  by  such  recipient  and  which  are 
not  Involved  In  the  noncompliance. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  9.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

( 1 )  the  term  "person"  Includes  any  Indi- 
vidual, corporation,  company,  association, 
firm,  partnership,  society,  or  Joint  stock 
company; 

(2)  the  term  "motor  vehicle"  means  any 
vehicle  driven  or  drawn  by  mechanical 
power  manufactured  primarily  for  use  on 
the  public  streets,  roads,  and  highways,  ex- 
cept any  vehicle  operated  exclusively  on  a 
rail  or  rails.  The  Secretary  may  exclude 
classes  of  motor  vehicles  other  than  passen- 
ger automobiles  from  the  definition  of  mo- 
tor vehicle  for  the  puri>os«  of  this  Act  upon 
a  finding  that  to  do  so  Is  In  the  public 
Interest: 

(3)  the    term    "Junked    motor    vehicle" 
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means  any  motor  vehicle  which  the  owner 
desires  to  dispose  of.  Including  derelict  motor 
vehicles; 

(4)  the    term    "derelict    motor    vehicle"  ,  , 
means    any    obviously     abandoned     vehicle^  PrODiem 
which  has  component  parts  missing,  Is  In- 
•perable,  or  is  worth  less  than  $100  in  value: 

(5)  the  term  "State"  Includes  each  of  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  the  Canal  Zone,  and  Ameri- 
can Samoa; 

(6)  the  tenn  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare. 


fects  of  the  problem,  but  it  is  only  a 
temporary-  solution.  Action  must  be  taken 
now  to  come  to  grips  with  the  root  of  the 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 


Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  several  of  my  collea^es 
in  the  Senate  in  cosponsoring  with  Sena- 
tor GuRNEY  legislation  which  would  al- 
low the  Federal  Government  to  assist  the 
States  in  combating  one  of  our  Na- 
tion's most  serious  waste  disposal  prob- 
lems. The  Motor  Vehicle  Disposal  As- 
sistance Act  w-ould  provide  for  Federal 
financial  assistance  to  the  States  in  their 
efforts  to  dispose  or  recycle  womout 
automobile  hulks. 

In  recent  years,  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem  of  jimked  cars  has  increased 
dramatically.  Junked  autos  are  a  na- 
tional disgrace  and  a  threat  to  our  en- 
vironment. With  the  increasing  retire- 
ment rate  of  u.sed  cars,  the  challenge  to 
local  authorities  w-ill  continue  to  rise  at 
an  accelerating  pace.  There  are  roughly 
15  million  to  20  million  junked  cars  in 
the  United  States  today  and  current  esti- 
mates predict  that  by  1975  the  retire- 
ment rate  w-ill  reach  approximately  8 
million  cars  per  year.  An  example  of  the 
effect  of  this  increase  is  seen  in  New  York 
City,  where  there  are  18  times  more  cars 
abandoned  today  than  there  w-ere  a  dec- 
ade ago. 

The  problem  is  particularly  acute  in 
our  major  metropolitan  areas,  where  zon- 
ing restrictions  and  land  costs  are  such 
that  it  is  difficult  to  find  room  for  the 
storage  of  large  numbers  of  vehicles.  In 
our  major  cities,  one  car  is  abandoned 
every  30  minutes.  In  Chicago,  the  rate 
is  two  every  15  minutes. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  the  problem  of 
junked  cars  is  most  severe  in  our  large 
metropolitan  areas,  many  people  have 
mistakenly  assimied  that  rural  areas  are 
not  affected  by  abandoned  autos.  I  can 
assure  you  that  no  section  of  our  coun- 
try is  immime  to  this  problem. 

In  my  home  State  of  Oregon,  for  ex- 
ample, approximately  one  out  of  every  25 
registered  motor  vehicles  is  abandoned. 
As  might  be  expected,  the  problem  is 
most  acute  in  Multnomah  County,  the 
area  with  the  highest  population  den- 
sity in  the  State.  The  more  sparsely  popu- 
lated areas  of  Oregon  have  also  been  af- 
fected, but  the  problem  is  of  a  slightly 
different  variety.  One  of  the  most  irritat- 
ing sights  imaginable  is  to  see  a  restful 
and  beautiful  countryside  blighted  by  the 
motorized  monster,  the  wo;-nout  auto- 
mobile. These  vehicles  also  are  deposited 
in  Oregon's  lakes  and  streams,  thus  im- 
pairing fish  life  and  destroying  the  nat- 
ural beauty  of  these  areas. 

It  is  clear  that  the  problem  of  aban- 
doned automobiles  presents  a  challenge 
which  must  be  met.  The  Highway  Beau- 
tiflcation  Act  of  1965,  which  provides  for 
the  screening  and  fencing  of  automobile 
junkyards,  has  helped  to  soften  the  ef- 


\  It  is  primarily  the  responsibility  of  the 
States  and  municipalities  for  making  sure 
that  these  autos  do  not  become  a  per- 
manent part  of  the  scenery.  But  I  also 
know  that  the  Federal  Government  must 
share  the  responsibility.  After  all,  mil- 
lions of  autos  are  purchased  in  one  State 
and  then  abandoned  in  another.  It  stands 
to  reason  that  the  Federal  Government 
must  take  the  initiative  and  State  and 
local  governments  must  follow  suit  if  ■we 
are  to  solve  one  of  our  most  severe  prob- 
lems. I  think  this  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

This  legislation  would  allow  the  States 
to  share  with  the  Federal  Government 
the  costs  of  removing  junked  motor  ve- 
hicles to  scrap  processing  facilities. 

In  this  way  the  Federal  Government 
w-ill  be  able  to  assist  the  States  in  im- 
proving the  quality  of  life  which  we  all 
share. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  join  the 
junior  Senator  from  Florida  'Mr.  Gur- 
NEY)  in  cosponsoring  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Disposal  Assistance  Act.  Passage  of  this 
legislation  is  necessary  to  halt  the  disas- 
trous growth  of  piles  of  junked  auto- 
mobiles that  presently  litter  our  land- 
scape. 

A  feature  article  written  by  Jim  Lap- 
ham,  appearing  in  the  August  2  issue  of 
the  Kansas  City  Star  Sunday  magazine, 
provides  an  accurate  description  of  the 
already  tragic  proportions  of  our  solid 
waste  disposal  problems. 

We  have  recently  passed  the  Resource 
Recovery  Act  to  aid  us  in  the  solution  of 
this  most  urgent  problem. 

Mr.  Lapham's  article  reports  that  a 
study  has  been  conducted  by  the  Kansas 
City  Metropolitan  Planning  Commission 
that  finds  solid  waste  matter  generated 
in  the  Kansas  City  metropolitan  area  is 
expected  to  increase  about  40  percent  in 
just  the  next  10  years.  This  figure  will  in- 
crease to  100  percent  by  1990. 

The  article  specifically  points  out : 

Waste  carried  from  residential,  commercial 
and  industrial  sources  In  the  Kansas  City 
area  now  totals  1.083.000  tons  a  year  and  is 
expected  to  reach  2.400,000  tons  by  1990. 

Kansas  City  is  not  an  exception  to  the 
problem  of  solid  waste  disposal.  All  areas 
of  the  United  States  are  threatened 
(some  far  worse  than  Kansas  Cityi  by 
this  menace  created  by  accimiulated 
waste. 

Passage  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Disposal 
Assistance  Act  would  be  an  important 
step  toward  the  elimination  of  this  eye- 
sore and  would  contribute  to  the  devel- 
opment of  a  comprehensive  approach  to 
our  solid  waste  disposal  problems. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  subse- 
quently said:  Mr.  President,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Florida  'Mr. 
GuRNEY ) ,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  (S.  4197)  designated  as  the  "Mo- 
tor Vehicle  Disposal  Assistance  Act"  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Saxbe).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

At  this  time,  under  the  previous  or- 
der, the  distinguished  Senator  from  New- 
York  (Mr.  GooDELLi  is  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  20  minutes. 


STRENGTHENING  OF  LAWS  ON 
CAMPAIGN  FINANCING:  AMEND- 
MENTS TO  THE  ELECTION  RE- 
FORM ACT  OF  1970 

AMENDMENTS     NOS.     826      AND     827 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
purchased  election  corrupts  our  demo- 
cratic pr{x^ess. 

It  substitutes  government  by  money 
for  government  by  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned. 

It  replaces  the  techniques  of  mer- 
chandising products  for  the  techniques 
of  persuading  people  on  the  merits  of 
issues. 

It  makes  the  chief  qualification  for  of- 
fice a  man's  money  or  access  to  money, 
not  his  talent,  integrity,  and  grasp  of 
the  Issues. 

Mr.  President,  the  dynamics  of  the  elec- 
tive process  has  been  revolutionized  by 
television.  TV  advertising  can  bring 
about  instant  recognition  for  the  candi- 
date who  can  afford  an  extensive  cam- 
paign to  "sell"  his  image.  For  a  chal- 
lenger facing  an  entrenched  opposition, 
this  is  certainly  not  w-ithout  its  advan- 
tages. It  is,  ho'.vever.  clearly  susceptible 
to  abuse. 

The  greatest  abuse  can  be  that  of  stul- 
tification— of  reducing  a  political  contest 
to  the  level  of  a  sales  pitch  for  a  new- 
type  of  plj'w-ood. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  democratic 
process  requires  the  fullest  public  access 
to  a  rational  discussion  of  the  issues. 

Television  is  uniquely  able  to  provide 
a  focus  for  this  discussion — through 
televised  debates  that  bring  out  the  view-s 
and  accomplishments  of  opposing  candi- 
dates. Unfortunately,  in  most  cases  de- 
bates reach  too  few-  people. 

Television  is,  unfortimately,  able  to 
thwart  intelligent  discussion  through  the 
abuse  of  slick,  packaged  selling  tech- 
niques. A  candidate  with  slight  qualifi- 
cations but  a  large  budget  can  too  easily 
succumb  to  the  temptation  of  TV  slogan- 
eering— of  skirting  the  issues  and  selling 
himself  in  catchy  30-second  spots  that 
conceal  more  than  they  reveal.  The  real 
victim  of  this  tactic  is  the  public,  which 
finds  itself  voting  for  an  ad  agency's 
skill,  not  a  candidate's  qualifications. 

Congress  is  now  dealing  with  one  as- 
pect of  this  problem.  Several  months  ago, 
the  Senate  passed  a  bill  to  limit  the 
amount  of  money  a  candidate  could 
spend  on  radio  and  tele\-ision  advertising. 
I  voted  for  this  bill.  Regrettably,  the 
House  thus  far  failed  to  pass  this  legis- 
lation. 
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Congress  has  still  not  confronted  tlie 
broader  probietn;  the  n-^ed  lur  adequate 
disclosure  of  all  campaign  finance. 

Full  disclosure  enables  the  public  to 
know  who  IS  bucking  a  candidate. 

Full  disclosure  enables  the  pubhc  to 
know  who  is  attempting  to  win  pubhc 
ollice  merely  by  outspendmg  his  rivals. 

The  existing  law  covering  Federal  elec- 
tions attempts  to  require  some  disclosure. 
It  tails,  however,  in  a  number  of  vital 
respects.  Unxoriunately,  Federal  law  only 
covers  a  very  miiunur.n  asi^ect  of  primar- 
ies: It  provides  for  no  Federal  disclosure 
for  primaries  whaL.'^oever.  Disclosure 
should  be  required  both  before  and  after 
the  primary  or  election.  The  primary,  as 
recent  history  shows,  is  where  the  most 
blatant  cases  of  overspending  can  occur. 

Our  campaign  financing  laws  have  not 
been  compleicly  overhauled  for  more 
than  two  decades.  Legislation  is  needed 
to  eliminate  the  glaring  looplioles  m  the 
statutory  requiremenu:  of  public  dis- 
closure of  campaign  financing. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  extremely  pleased 
to  note,  therefore,  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  has  favor- 
ably reported  S.  734.  the  Election  Reform 
Act  of  1970.  introduced  by  Senator 
C.^^•^•o^^ 

This  bill  is  essentiaUy  tlie  same  cam- 
paign reform  legislation  which  pa.ssed 
the  Senate  ovenvhelmingly  in  1967.  The 
Senate  comn^ittee  bill  also  contains  a  new 
title  III  providing  alternative  tax  benefits 
for  individuals  making  contributions  to 
candidates  or  committees — a  concept 
wh.ich  I  have  long  supported. 

It  IS  particularly  gratifyinc;  to  me 
that  the  Senate  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  act  on  this  legislation  this  year.  Since 
196^'.  as  a  member  of  the  Hou?e  Adminis- 
tration Committee.  I  have  introduced 
strong  measures  to  reform  our  outmoded 
laws  on  campaign  financing.  Most  of  the 
provisions  in  the  Senate  committee  bill 
are  identical  to  those  in  the  bills  I  have 
authored  since  1966  in  a  bipartis?n  effort 
in  the  Hou-e  with  former  Consressman 
Robert  T.  Ashmore,  Democrat,  of  South 
Carolina.  Regrettably,  the  Ashmore- 
Gcodell  Election  Reform  Act,  as  it  was 
knnvcn.  was  never  scheduled  for  floor  de- 
bate in  the  House  after  it  was  finally 
reported  by  the  House  committee  in  June 
1968.  Net  even  a  locked-in,  all-night 
ses.^ion  in  the  Hou^e  of  Representatives 
in 'the  fall  of  1958.  after  I  came  to  the 
Senate,  managed  to  take  action  on  this 
long  overdue  lepi.^lation. 

One  of  the  first  bills  which  I  intro- 
duced in  the  91st  Congress  on  January 
15,  1969.  was  S.  77.  the  Federal  Clean 
Elections  Act.  S.  77  is  the  same  as  the 
Ashmore-Goodell  bill,  in  the  form  that 
it  was  reported  out  of  the  House  Admin- 
istration Committee. 

It  has  always  been  my  firm  conviction 
that  a  system  of  free  elections  in  a  dem- 
ocratic society  is  best  served  by  requir- 
ing m.eaningful  and  timely  public  dis- 
closure of  political  candidates'  sources 
of  financial  support.  American  voters 
have  a  npht  to  have  a  tru?  picture  of 
where  a  candidate  is  getting  his  support. 
Thi-  has  been  the  underlying  philosophy 
of  the  bills  which  I  have  introduced. 

Both  my  bill.  S.  77.  and  the  Senate 
committee  bil!.-S.  7.34.  contain  similar 
provisions   to  correct   chvinus   loopholes 


in  existing  law.  They  clearly  extend  the 
coverage  of  contributions  and  expendi- 
tures to  the  full  range  of  the  Federal 
elections-  process.  They  require  candi- 
dates and  political  committees  to  make 
complete  and  detailed  re!X)rts  of  their 
campaign  finances  on  a  periodic  basis. 
Individuals  are  also  required  to  report 
their  campaign  expenditures  in  excess 
of  .5100.  It  is  clearly  stated  that  the  re- 
norting  requirements  apply  not  only  to 
campaign  contribution.'^,  but  also  to  direct 
expenditures  made  by  individuals  and 
"rivate  groups  on  behalf  of  a  candidate. 
Thus  the  law  could  no  longer  be  avoided 
by  having  wealthy  backers  buy  television 
time,  supply  transportation,  or  pny  for 
other  campaign  costs  instead  of  making 
cont-ibutions. 

Under  existing  law.  no  person  may 
contribute  more  than  $5,000  to  any  Fed- 
crr.'  candidate  or  political  committee  in 
a  calendar  year.  However,  this  Umit  can 
be  avoided  by  contributing  to  several  po- 
litical committees  supporting  the  same 
candidate.  Both  bills  close  this  gap  in 
the  law  by  providmT  that  no  person  can 
contribute  more  than  a  total  of  S5.000 
to  any  one  Federal  political  candidate  or 
to  political  committees  substantially  sup- 
porting that  candidate. 

Existing  law  places  a  limit  on  the  total 
amount  of  money  a  congressional  can- 
didate or  a  political  committee  may 
spend  on  Federal  elections.  However, 
these  hmits  make  no  allowance  for  the 
size  of  the  constituency  involved,  and 
have  "been  virtually  unenforceable.  Re- 
moval of  existing  spending  ceilings  would 
encourage  full  disclosure.  The  major 
conmiissions  con\ened  during  the  past 
decade  to  recommend  changes  in  our 
campaign  finance  laws  have  endorsed  a 
repeal  of  these  ineffective  limits.  Accord- 
insly.  both  my  bill  and  the  Senate  com- 
mitiec  bill  repeal  these  limits. 

In  this  connection,  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Congressional  Ethics  of  the 
Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New 
York — in  a  recent  comprehensive  work 
entitled  "Congress  and  the  Public 
Trust" — is  one  of  the  numerous  study 
comnussions  which  has  recommended 
repealing  these  limits.  The  committee, 
however,  has  suggested  that  such  repeal 
might  leave  one  loophole  remaining — 
the  possibility  of  a  wealthy  candidate 
spending  excessive  amounts  of  money  on 
his  own  campaign.  I  will  therefore  intro- 
duce an  amendment  today  which  limits 
to  $25,000  the  amount  a  candidate  for 
Congiess  may  spend  for  his  own  cam- 
paign for  nomination  or  election  during 
any  calendar  year.  This  provision  was 
not  included  in  the  original  Ashmore- 
Gooclell  bills  which  I  have  introduced  in 
the  past. 

In  accordance  with  the  philosophy  of 
full  public  disclosure,  my  bill  and  the 
Senate  committee  bill  substantially  in- 
crease data  collection  and  public  report- 
ing. Detailed  financial  reports  are  re- 
quired, and  this  data  would  be  sum- 
marized and  made  available  for  public 
inspection. 

Nonetheless,  there  is  one  crucial  differ- 
ence between  my  bill  and  the  Senate 
committee  bill:  the  mechanism  for  en- 
forcement. 

One  of  the  amendments  which  I  pro- 
pose today  to  the  committee  bill,  S.  734, 


would  create  an  independent  "watchdog" 
agency  to  fully  enforce  the  law. 

The  Senate  committee's  bill  maintains 
the  role  of  the  Clerk  of  the  House  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  with  respect 
to  receiving  rejxjrts  and  disseminating 
information  to  the  public.  In  my  view, 
this  is  not  an  effective  means  of  admin- 
istering laws  on  campaign  financing.  The 
Clerk  of  the  Hou.se  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  have  neither  the  staff,  funds, 
nor  enforcement  authority  to  do  the  nec- 
essary job.  In  addition,  the  Senate  com- 
mittee bill  would  place  new  resixmsibility 
on  each  of  these  offices,  and  some  of 
them  would  be  duplicative.  Unless  the 
Clerk  and  the  Secretary  voluntarily 
agreed  to  work  out  these  responsibilities 
jointly — and  there  is  no  guarantee  that 
this  would  occur — it  could  result  m  a 
tremendous  amount  of  unnecessary 
effort. 

My  amendment  would  create  a  five- 
member  bipartisan  Federal  Elections 
Commission,  appointed  by  the  President 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  with  full 
powers  to  enforce  the  act.  It  is  ciitically 
important  that  a  strong,  impartial  ad- 
ministrative mechanism  for  implement- 
ing the  disclosme  provisions  be  estab- 
lished. Tlie  Commission  would  receive, 
tabulate,  and  make  required  reports 
available  for  public  inspection.  The  Com- 
mission also  would  have  the  important 
fmictions  of  prescribing  the  form  and 
method  of  reporting,  and  of  summarizin.^ 
and  publishing  the  data  it  receives.  This 
will  help  assure  that  data  is  sup!}lied  in 
projjer  form,  and  that  information  on 
campaign  spending  is  disseminated  to  the 
public. 

Tliis  prop.jsal  would  not  just  establish 
"another  Commission."  This  Commission 
will  give  "teeth"  to  the  act  by  virtue  of 
it^  powers  to  investigate  r/ilrgcd  viola - 
tioiLs — either  on  its  own  initiative  or  at 
the  request  of  an  acgr'evcd  candidate. 
The  investir'ative  and  subpena  powers  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Conimission  are  7iven 
to  this  Commission.  In  cose  of  continued 
violation,  the  Commission  can  issue 
ordei-s  to  coriect  the  injury  occasioned 
by  the  violation. 

Only  through  the  creati-in  of  such  pn 
independent  agency,  with  the  needed 
s,taff,  funds,  and  authority,  can  our  cam- 
paign financir.g  laws  be  adequately  en- 
forced. 

There  has  been  widespread  support 
for  a  number  of  years  for  the  creation 
of  .such  an  independent  Commission.  Re- 
cently, two  more  prestiruous  study  com- 
missions have  recommended  that  my 
proposal  be  adopted.  The  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Congressional  Ethics  of  the 
Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of 
New  York  .stated  in  its  recommendations 
that  "A  Federal  Elections  CommLssion 
should  be  established  to  administer  this 
law,"  and  specifically  cited  my  proposal 
as  th?  model  for  such  legislation. 

The  20th  Century  Fund  task  force  en 
financing  congressional  campaigns,  in  its 
recently  re'ea.sed  report,  "Electing  Con- 
gress: The  Financial  Dilemma."  also  rec- 
ommended the  establishment  of  my  pro- 
posal. The  Task  Force  had  this  to  say 
about  the  need  for  such  a  Commission: 

No  agency  is  now  respon-lhle  for  super- 
vising compliance  with  federal  campaign 
finance    regulations.    Tlie    Secretary    of    the 
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Senate  i:nd  the  Clerk  of  the  House  are  the 
statutory  repositories  for  campaign  spending 
reports  but  they  do  not  have  the  authority, 
t!ie  statr,  or  tlie  motivation  to  do  anything 
init  accfpt  ir.e  reports  that  are  filed.  Pur- 
iV.er,  tliere  io  no  office  that  keeps  records 
and  provides  information  about  political  con- 
tribution!: p.nd  expenditures  of  committees 
seeking  ta   influence  federal   elections. 

There  is  no  fetlcral  agency  that  regularly 
investigates  rerious  charges  of  illegal  con- 
duct durli'.g  a  campaign.  Nor  Is  there  any 
agency  competent  to  give  Icgiil  advice  about 
cunipaigi:  activitic.  We  believe  this  admin- 
istrative void  must  bs  filled  if  campaign 
finance  regulations  are  to  be  effective. 

We  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  bl- 
partl.san  federal  elections  commission  to  ;.d- 
mlnl.-^ter  regulations  alTectlng  federal  cam- 
paigns. The  commission  should  audit  and 
publicize  all  campaign  finance  reports  and 
report  possible  violations,  including  late  fil- 
ing, to  the  appropriate  enforcement  agencies 
for  action.  The  commission  should  liave  the 
staff,  resources,  and  Independence  to  do  the 
jobs  a^^igned  to  it.  It  should  have  the  pow- 
er to  investigate  charges  of  illegal  activity 
in  federal  campaigns,  to  subpon^a  evidence, 
and  to  establish  uniform  a.cour.iing  r.nU  re- 
porting procedures  for  political  commit- 
tees. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  the 
Justice  Department  has  given  its  sup- 
port to  my  proposal  for  a  Federal  Elec- 
tions Commission.  Assistant  Attorney 
General  William  H.  Rehnquist.  Office  of 
Legal  Coun.sel.  in  testimony  before  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  on 
May  6.  1970,  on  H.R.  12773— a  bill  al- 
most identical  to  my  bill,  S.  77 — states: 

The  Department  of  Justice  favors  Title 
II  10  the  extent  that  it  places  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Act  in  the  hands  of  an  inde- 
pendent Cv'mmlssion.  insulated  from  out- 
side pressures.  This  desirable  feature  of  the 
bill,  we  think,  not  only  creates  the  appear- 
ance of  Impartial  enforcement,  but  increases 
the  likelihood  of  vigorous  enforcement. 

On  July  17,  1970.  the  Washington  Post 
reported  a  similar  endorsement  by  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  Will  Wilson, 
Chief  of  the  Justice  Department's  Crimi- 
nal Division. 

Mr.  President,  I  might  add  that  one 
alternative  proposed  to  an  independent 
Commission  would  entrust  the  reporting 
and  auditing  requirements  with  the 
Comptroller  General  in  the  Accounting 
Office. 

I  can  see  little  merit  in  this  alternative. 
The  GAO  is  an  auditing  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government,  operating  as  an 
arm  of  the  Congress  for  the  purpose  of 
overseeing  the  expenditure  of  funds  for 
ongoing  Federal  programs.  The  monitor- 
ing of  campaign  finances  is  unrelated  and 
inappropriate  to  the  work  of  the  GAO. 

Most  important,  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral himself  does  not  regard  his  agency 
as  the  appropriate  one  to  do  the  job. 
In  1967.  when  the  Senate  considered  this 
proposal.  Comptroller  General  Elmer  B. 
Staats  opposed  this  proposal.  In  a  letter 
of  June  14,  1967,  he  supported  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  separate  agency  as  em- 
bodied in  my  bill.  Mr.  Staats  said: 

Accordingly,  while  we  agree  that  there  is  a 
need  for  legislation  along  the  general  lines 
proposed  in  S.  1546  we  strongly  recommend 
that  administration  of  Its  provisions  be 
vested  In  a  separate  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  be  established  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  dealing  solely  with  the  problem  the 
proposed  legislation  is  designed  to  meet.  We 


wuvild,  t!ierer...re.  fr..or  the  e.-,tabllshment  of 
a  "Federal  Elections  Commission"  as  pro- 
vided by  the  so-called  Ashmore-Goodell  bill, 
H.R.  18162,  89th  Cong.  2d  sess. 

Mr.  President,  the  second  amendment 
which  I  am  offering  today  would  place  a 
$25,000  limit  on  a  congressional  candi- 
date's spending  from  personal  funds  for 
his  nomination  or  election  campaign  dur- 
ing a  calendar  year.  This  proposal  was 
recently  recommended  by  the  Special 
Committee  on  Congressional  Ethics  of 
the  Bar  Association  of  the  Citv  of  New- 
York. 

Tlie  need  for  this  amendment  is  quite 
clear. 

A  wealthy  candidate,  able  to  spend  his 
own  funds  without  limit,  can  place  a  less 
affluent  opponent  at  a  great  disadvan- 
tage. It  could  deter  a  qualified  man  from 
entering  a  race  because  he  feared  being 
eclipsed  by  an  opponent's  expensive  cam- 
paign in  which  he  could  not  realistically 
compete.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  candi- 
date who  has  personal  wealth  should  be 
penalized  for  his  good  fortune;  I  merely 
maintain  that  he  should  not  have  a  built- 
in  advantage  because  of  a  potential  loop- 
hole in  the  law. 

Under  existing  Federal  law.  a  candi- 
date is  prohibited  from  spending  more 
than  S5.000  for  a  House  race  and  $25,000 
for  a  Senate  race — although  in  reality 
this  can  be  easily  circumvented  through 
expenditures  made  by  political  commit- 
tees supporting  him.  There  are  no  such 
restrictions  in  primary  elections. 

The  total  limitation  of  S25.000  for  a 
primary  or  general  election  appears  to  be 
a  reasonable  amount.  My  bill  and  the 
Senate  committee's  bill  place  a  total  limit 
of  S5.000  on  the  contribution  which  every 
other  contributor  may  make  to  a  candi- 
date's campaign.  If  the  ceiling  on  ex- 
penditures is  repealed,  then  the  congres- 
sional candidate  himself  could  spend  as 
much  of  his  own  wealth  as  he  wanted  to. 
Why  should  we  not  place  some  reasonable 
limit  on  the  candidate  himself  as  well? 

This  proposal  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
total  reform  of  our  campaign  financing 
laws  provided  by  my  bill  and  the  Senate 
committee's  bill. 

It  complements  the  restriction  on  the 
S5.000  ceiling  on  contributions  and  the 
repeal  of  expenditure  ceilings.  It  pre- 
vents a  possible  loophole  from  being 
opened,  and  insures  that  we  will  have 
enacted  a  realistic  reform  measure. 

Mr.  President,  our  system  of  regulat- 
ing campaign  financing  is  one  of  virtual 
nonregulation.  While  we  allow  this  is- 
sue to  lie  buried,  campaign  spending  con- 
tinues to  spiral.  Blatant  cases  of  over- 
spending occur  with  increasing  frequen- 
cy, and  the  American  voter  is  the  one 
who  suffers  because  he  is  deprived  of  the 
opportunity  to  choose  his  representa- 
tives in  a  rational  manner.  We  must 
act.  and  we  must  act  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  amendments  to 
S.  734  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes^.  The  amendments  will  be  re- 
ceived and  printed,  and  will  lie  on  the 
table;  and.  without  objection,  the  amend- 
ments will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendments  (Nos.  826  and  827) 
are  as  follows : 


Amendment  No.  826 

Beginning  with  line  1,  page  11,  strike  out 
all  to  and  including  line  4.  p.ij;e  1 1 . 

On  page  11,  line  5,  strike  out  "(1)",  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(g)  ". 

On  page  11.  line  8.  strike  out  "(j)  ",  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  "(h)  ". 

On  page  11.  between  lines  10  and  11,  in- 
sert the  following  new  section: 

"FECERAL    ELECTIONS    COMMISSION 

•Sec.  2%2.  (aid)  There  is  hereby  created 
a  commission  to  be  known  as  the  Federal 
Elections  Commission  (referred  to  hereafter 
in  this  Act  as  "Commission"),  which  shall 
be  composed  of  five  members,  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

"(2)  A  person  may  not  be  appointed  to 
the  Commission — 

"(A)  if  at  the  time  of  his  appointment 
he  was  not  a  member  of  a  major  political 
party,  or 

"(B)  if  his  .ippoiniment  results  in  mrire 
than  three  persons  from  his  party  being 
members  of  the  Commission. 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term 
"major  political  party"  me.ms  a  natioiiui  ;x  - 
litical  party  whose  candidate  for  President 
received  either  the  largest  or  the  next  largest 
popular  vote  in  the  preceding  presidential 
election. 

•■(3)  One  of  the  original  members  shall  be 
appointed  for  a  term  of  two  years,  one  for  a 
term  of  four  years,  0115  for  a  term  of  six 
years,  one  for  a  term  of  eight  years,  and  one 
for  a  term  of  ten  years,  beginning  from  the 
effective  date  of  this  title,  but  their  suc- 
cessors shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of  ten 
years  each,  except  that  any  Individual  chosen 
to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  be  appointed  only 
for  the  unexpired  term  of  the  member  whom 
he  shall  succeed.  The  President  shall  desig- 
nate one  member  to  serve  as  Chairman  of 
the  Commission,  and  one  member  to  serve 
as  Vice  Chairman.  The  Vice  Chairman  shall 
act  as  Chairman  in  the  absence  or  disability 
of  the  Chairman  or  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy 
in  that  office. 

"(b)  If  there  is  a  vacancy  in  the  Com- 
mission which  has  e.xlsted  for  mere  than 
ninety  days,  the  remaining  members  of  the 
Commission  may  not  exercise  any  of  the 
powers  of  the  Commission  until  Fuch  va- 
cancy is  filled,  but  i:i  such  case  the  Executive 
Director  of  the  Commission  may  exercise  any 
duties  previously  vested  in  him  by  the  Com- 
mission. Except  as  provided  in  the  preceding 
sentence,  three  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

■•(c)  The  Commission  shall  have  an  of- 
ficial seal  which  shall  be  Judicially  noticed. 

"(d)  The  Commission  shall  at  tlie  close  of 
each  fiscal  year  repwrt  to  the  Congress  and 
to  the  President  concerning  the  action  it  has 
taken:  the  names,  salaries,  and  duties  of  all 
Individuals  in  Its  employ  and  the  moneys  it 
has  disbursed:  and  sliall  make  such  further 
repxjrts  on  the  matters  within  its  Jurisdiction 
and  such  recommendations  for  further  legis- 
lation as  may  appear  desirable. 

"(e)  (1)  Members  of  the  Commission 
shall,  while  serving  on  the  business  of  the 
Commission,  be  entitled  to  receive  comjjen- 
satlon  at  a  rat.e  fixed  by  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Man^ement  and  Budget,  but  not 
exceeding  $U)0  per  day,  Including  traveltime: 
and.  while  5o  serving  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  places  of  business,  they  may  be 
allowed  travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem 
in  lieti  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  bv  sec- 
tion 3109  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

"(2)  The  Commission  shall,  in  accordance 
with  chapter  51  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  and  subchapter  ni  of  chapter  53  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  appoint  and  fix 
the  coinpensation  of  an  Executive  Director 
and  such  other  officers,  agents,  attorne\-s. 
and  employees  as  it  deems  necessary  to  assist 
It  in  the  performance  of  its  functions. 

"(3)    The  Executive  Director  shall  be  the 
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chief  Rdminlsiratlve  offlc«r  of  the  Commis- 
sion He  shall  perform  his  duties  under  the 
direction  ami  sr.pervlslon  of  the  Commls- 
siop  nnd  the  Coinmlsslcn  may  delegate  any 
of  lis  fi;nctions.  other  than  the  making  or 
regulations,  to  him.  .     ,,„ 

ill  The  priiHapal  office  of  the  Commlssl.--n 
^hall  he  m  or  near  the  District  of  CMumbla 
bu-  It  mav  i»*et  or  exercise  any  or  all  of 
l:s  powers  *t  any  other  place. 

,e,  All  cfBcers,  agents,  atwrn<»ys.  and  fm* 
plovpes  of  the  Commission  shall  be  subject 
i.-.  the  provis:c«s  of  sections  7324  aiid  732o 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  notwithstand- 
ine  anv  exemption  contained  Uiereln. 

On  page  U,  line  13.  strike  ou:  -Sec.  202  . 
and  inser   in  'aeu  thereof    -Sec.  2u3". 

on  page  12,  l:ne  24.  sinke  cut  ••Secretary 
or  Clerk"  as  the  cise  may  he',  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "Commission  in  accordance 
with  published  re<;ulatiorus". 

On  pa;e  13.  line  2,  «trlk«  out  •'Sec.  -203  ■ 
and  in=;e'rt   in  Ueu  thereof     Sec    e04'" 

On  pa.-e  13.  lines  8  and  9.  «tlrike  out  'Sec- 
retarv  or  Clerk.  U  the  cas»  haay  be  ■,  and  in- 
sert  In   '.leu   tr,ereof   •XJommiasicn". 

On  pajKS  13.  Unes  11  and  12.  strike  otit 
■SecrotArv  or  Clert  as  the  case  may  be  ',  and 
insen  in  ':,eu  th^'.eof   -Commission'. 

r/n  page  13.  line  12.  strike  out  "h«  pre- 
scribes ■.  and  Insert  m  lieu  thersv^f  "it  pre- 
scribes". 

On  pa^e  14.  Une  17.  strik?  out  "S.-cretATV 
or  Cl«rk-'.  and  insert  In  lieu  there,  f  "CA^n- 
misaion"  _-,.     .__„ 

On  p?ge  14.  line  20.  stMke  out  "SiMretary 
cr  Clerk.  a.s  the  ca.e  may  be",  and  nisert  in 
lieu  thereof  •■Commission". 

on  page  15  lines  1  and  2.  =tr"Ke  out  Sec- 
retary or  Clerk,  a."^  the  cas*  may  be  .  and 
in=ert  m  lieu  thereof  "Commission 

On  page  15.  line  4.  strike  out  "Sec  204  , 
and  insert  m  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  205". 

On  page  l5.  line  8.  strike  out  "Secretary  . 
and  insert  in  lleil  there.-!  ■•<^°mmis*ion;. 

On  page  15.  hue  13.  Urike  out  •Clerk  .  and 
ln^M=    in  lieu  thereof  •Commission" 
On   page   16.  lines    18   and    19,  striki   but 
Secretary  .  «Jid  insert  in  lieu  thereof    Com- 
mission" 

On  p-"«e  27.  line  20,  striUe  out  "Secretary 
or  Cl*rk",  and  insert  in  Jle"  thereof  ■Ccm- 
misMon'^. 

on  pace  n,  line  22.  stnke  out  "S«<;t»^ry 
or  Clerk",  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof     Com- 
mission'.  nnc" 
On  pft«e  18.  im*  8,  strike  oU<     Sec.  205  . 
and  insert  in  U%M  thereof  "SeP   206-. 

On  page  1«.  line  12.  strik*  out  ^Secretary 
cr  Clerk  *»  the  ea-:e  m»y  'oe",  and  insert  in 
lieu  th*reof  ••Commission  ". 

on  page  18.  line  :♦  strike  out  '204  .  and 
insert  m  UKi  thereof    $205  '. 

On  pace  18.  lint  19.  strike  out  "8«C.  206  . 
and  in**rt  in  inr.  thereof  ••Sec   207". 

On  ftage  19.  line  1,  strike  out  "Secretary 
or  Orerk,  as  the  case  may  be",  and  Insert  in 
lie«  therecrr  "Commission". 

On  pagt  19.  line  3.  strike  out  "Secrttary  or 
ClVrX".  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "CommlS- 
■Bidn" 

Vn  page  10.  >ine  5,  strike  out  "i(H".  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "205  ". 

On  page  19.  Une  10.  strik*  avtx,  Secretary 
or  Clerk,  as  the  cause  nmy  be',  and  Insert 
in  lie*«  thereof  •Commission". 

Of.  page  19.  line  21,  strtke  out  'Sec.  207". 
and  insert  In  lieu  ther«ol  •'6ec.  20«''. 

On  page  20,  line  12.  *(trtke  out  •Secretary". 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Commission". 

On  page  20,  Une  17.  strike  out  'Sec.  208". 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  209.  (a)". 

On  page  20.  lines  17  and  18.  strike  out 
"Secretary  and  Clertc,  respectively*,  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "Commission". 

On  page  21,  line  23.  strike  out  ■he",  and  in- 
sert in  Ueu  thereof  'If. 

On  page  22.  Itne  4.  strike  out  "he",  and  in- 
sert In  lle«  thereof  ■■If. 

On  page  32,  line  16.  strike  out  ■'he^'.  and 
Insert  la  lieu  thereof  "It". 
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On  page  22.  after  line  25.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  any  audit  or  in- 
vestigation provided  for  in  paragraph  (11)  of 
subsection  la)  or  in  s-ubsection  (C)  of  this 
section,  the  pro.lslons  of  sections  9  and  10 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  (15 
use.  49.  50)  are  hereby  made  applicable  to 
the  jurisdiction,  powers,  and  duties  of  the 
Commission,  cr  any  officer  designated  by  It, 
except  that  the  attendance  of  a  wltne.=s  may 
not  be  required  outside  of  the  State  where 
he  Is  found,  resides,  or  transact*  business, 
and  the  production  of  evidence  may  not  be 
required  outside  the  State  where  such  evl- 
deu:e  Is  kept.  ^ 

"ic)   Any  candidate  who  believes  a  vlo.a- 
tlon   of   this  title   has   occurred   may   file   a 
complaint  with  the  Commission.  If  the  Com- 
mission determines  there  is  substantial  rea- 
son to  believe  such  a  violation  has  occurred, 
i;  shall  expeditiously  mike  an  investigation 
which  shall  include  an  Investigation  of  re- 
ports and  statements  filed  by  the  complain- 
ant, ao  well  as  of  the  matter  complained  of. 
If,  on   the  basis  of  such   investigation   and 
after  affording  due  notice  and  opportunity 
for  a  he.wlna   on  the   record,  it  determines 
such  a  violation  has  occurred,  the  Commis- 
sion «hall  issue  an  order  directing  the  vlo- 
Ifttor  to  take  such  action  as  the  Commission 
determines  mav  be  necess.iry  in  the  public 
interest  to  correct  the  Injury  occasioned  by 
the  vlolatlcn.  Such  action  may  Include  re- 
quiring the  violator  to  make  public  the  fact 
that  a  violation  has  occurred,  and  the  na- 
ture thereof,  and  may  also  include  requiring 
ihe  violator  to  make  public  complete  state- 
ments   In  corrected  form,  containing  infor- 
mation required  by  this  title.  The  Commis- 
sion may  also  take  action  to  correct  such  an 
Injury  by  making  public  the  fact  that  a  vlo- 
latloii  has  occurred,  and  the  nature  thereof, 
and  may  also  make  public  complete  state- 
ments   (prepared   by  the  Commission  itself 
ftrtd   its  offlcers  and  ♦ftiployees)    containing 
the  information  »-**iulred  by  this  title. 

Id)  Anv  ptwlv  in  interest  who  Is  aggrieved 
bv  a  det^J-.iination  of  the  Commission  under 
subs«Uon   (C)    may.  within  sixty  days  after 
«ueh   order   is   Issued,   file   with   the   United 
8'ates   court   of   appeals   fof   the   circuit   in 
which   he   resides   or   in   the   United   States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
circuit  a  petition  for  tevlew  of  the  action  of 
the  Commission  in  Issuing  the  order.  A  copy 
of  t^e  petition  shtill  be  forthwith  transmit- 
ted bv  the  crerfe  of  the  court  to  the  Commis- 
sion  The  Commission  thereupon  shall  ale  in 
the  court  the  record  of  the  proceedings  on 
whlth   K    based    its   action,   as    provided   in 
se^cm  2112  of  title  28.  United  States  Code 
ThT  flndlnga  of  fact  by  the  Conimisslon.  if 
supported  bv  substantial  evidence,  shall  be 
conclusive;    but   the   court,   for   good   cause 
shown,  may   remand   the  case   to   the  CL>m» 
mission  to  take  further  evidence,  and  the 
Commission   mav   thereupon   m«1t&   new   or 
modified  findings  of  fact  told  tnay  mod'.,y,lt« 
previous  action,  and  shall  certify  to  th«  court 
thf  record  c4  the  further  proceedings.  Such 
ne>  or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall  Uk«*- 
wlse  be  conclusive  if  supported  by  B^hs»,in- 
tlal  evidence.  The  court  shall  have  ■jP.Visdic- 
tlon  to  aftrm  the  action  of  the  Ccriiim.ission 
or  to  set  It  aside.  In  whole  .0^  fii  part.  The 
Judgment  of   the  court  sftSW    oe  subject  to 
review  ^ly  the  Supreme  C<+l.rt  of  the  United 
States  ^apon  certiorarl^W  certification  as  pro- 
vided fh  section  1254  of  tttlt  28,  TTnited  SUtes 
Code._Ajay  action  brought   under  thli  8*C- 
tlon  sljall  be  advpiiced  on  the  docket  of  the 
court  in  whirb   filed,  and  put  ahe»d  of  all 
other    actlott'i     (other    than    other    action* 
brought   uf* der  this  section). 

••(e)  »  ctlon  5(1 »  of  the  Federal  trade 
Cotrinil*',,on  Act  (15  USC.  45(1)  )  sh^l  apply 
to  **f',iatlons  of  orders  of  the  C<*fthiisslon 
.if'  "^  ne  same  manner  as  It  appll^  to  vlo- 
"ia'.lons  of  orders  of  the  Fe<ter«i  Trade  Com- 
mission. 

"(f)   In  the  p*tforma*ice  c*  iW  duties  un- 


der this  Act,  the  Commission  shall  coordinate 
its  activities  with  the  activities  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  under  the  Presidential  Elec- 
tion Cnm-oaign  Fund  Act  of  1966. 

On  pag'e  23.  line  3,  strike  out  "'Sec.  209"', 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "'Sec.  210"'. 

On  page  23,  line  4.  strike  out  "Secretary  or 
Clerk^",  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  •Commls- 
sion'^. 

On  page  23.  line  9,  strike  out  •Secretary  or 
•Clerk"",  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  •Commis- 
sion ". 

On  page  24,  line  10.  strike  out  •Sec.  210' , 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  ••Sec  211". 

On  page  24,  line  15.  strike  out  •Sec.  21  r  , 
aJid  insert  In  lieu  thereof  •Sec.  212". 

On  page  24.  line  19.  strike  out  Sec.  212  ". 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  •Sec.  213 '■. 

On  page  24.  line  23,  strike  out  ■Secretary 
and  Clerk'",  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Com- 
miislon". 

On  page  25,  line  4,  strike  out  ■"Sec.  213  , 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "'Sec.  214" 

On  page  25.  line  10,  strike  out  -Sec.  214^', 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  •Sec.  215". 

On  page  25,  line  18.  strike  out  -Sec.  215", 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  21G"". 


Amenoment  No.  827 
Intended  *o  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Goodell  to 
S.  734,  *  bill  to  revise  the  Federal  election 
■Jaws,  and  for  other  purposes, 

OU  page  1.  line  9.  strike  out  the  words 
•  and  610"",  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the 
words  •■610  and  614". 

On  page  8.  between  lines  14  and  15,  Insert 
the  followinK  new  section: 

••£ec.  107.  (a)  Chapter  29.  title  18.  United 
St.ites  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 
■614.  Exp«ndUur*6  by  candidates  for  Con- 
gress 
■■■(ai  Wlioever.  being  a  person  who  is  a 
candWtite  In  anv  election  for  nomination  for 
elfction.  or  election,  as  a  Senator  or  Rep- 
resentative in,  or  Resident  Commissioner  to, 
the  congress  of  the  United  States,  makes 
expenditures  exceeding  $25,000  In  the  aggre- 
Eite  m  any  calendar  year,  from  assets  to 
which  he  holds  legal  title,  in  support  of  or 
on  behalf  of  his  candidacy  In  that  election 
sh.-Ul  be  fined  not  more  than  S5.000.  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

•■  Mb)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  an 
expenditure  made  by  the  spouse  or  a  minor 
child  of  a  person  shaU  be  deemed  an  expendi- 
ture made  by  such  person."."" 

"(b)  The  sectional  BBalVSls  at  Xn»  begin- 
ning of  chapter  3fl,  title  1^,  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  t.y  adling  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  item: 
■•  ■eu.  Expenditures  by  candidates  for  Con- 
gress.'."' 
On  page  8.  Une  15,  strike  out  "^ec.  107"', 
and  Insert  in  heu  thereof  "Sec.  lOU"". 


'mAWSACTION  OF  ^OtJTINE  MORN- 
ING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes  i  .  Pursuant  to  the  previous  order, 
there  will  now  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business  with 
a  time  limitation  of  3  minutes  on  state- 
ments made  therein. 


COMMUNICATIONS    PROM    EXECU- 
TIVE  DEPARTMENTS,   ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDE1^^^  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allen)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the   following   letters,   which   were   re- 
ferred as  indicated : 
Report   oi*   PosmoNS   Established    by   the 

NATtONftfe  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 

ISTRATtON 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  National 
Aeronautics      and      Space      Administration, 


transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  positions  which  the  Administration  has 
established  as  of  June  30,  1970  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Science. 

Report  on  Department  of  Defense  Procure- 
ment From  Small  and  Other  Business 
Firms 

A  letter  from  Uie  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics),  trains- 
mltting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  De- 
partment of  Defense  proctirement  from 
small  and  other  business  firms  for  July  1969 
to  May  1970  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
ix>rt):  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

Report  on   Studies  Condvcted   Relative  to 
the    Control    of    Health    Hazards    From 
Electronic  Product  Radiation  and  Other 
Types  of  Ionizing  Radiation 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation,  and  Welfare,   transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  on  certain  studies  con- 
ducted relative  to  the  control  of  health  haz- 
ards from   electronic  product  radiation  and 
other  types  of  Ionizing  radiation,  dated  Jan- 
uary 1,  1970  (With  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Report  on  the  Administration  of  the  Radia- 
tion Control  for  Health  and  S.afety  Act 
OF  1968 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  tidmlnlstration  of 
the  Radiation  Control  for  Health  and  Safety 
Act  of  1968  dated  April  1,  1970  (with  an 
accompanying  report ) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Report  of  the  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.   a   report   on   improvements    needed    In 
reclaiming  usable  parts  from  excess  aircraft, 
^      Department    of    Defense,    dated    August    6. 
^      1970  (With  an  accompanying  report  t :  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allen)  announced  that  on 
today.  August  6.  1970.  he  signed  the  fol- 
lowing enrolled  bills,  which  had  previ- 
ously been  signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives: 

S.  1703.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Roea 
Plntabona: 

S.  1704.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  UlUan 
Blazzo; 

S.  2427.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cal  C. 
Davis  and  Lyndon  A.  De&n; 

S.  2863.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Cum- 
orah  Kennlngton  Romney: 

S.  3136.  An  act  to  confer  U.S.  citizenship 
posthumously  upon  Guy  Andre  Blanchette; 

H.R.  14114.  An  act  to  improve  the  admin- 
istration of  the  national  park  system  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  to  clarify  the 
authorities  applicable  to  the  system,  and  for 
other  purf>oses;  and 

H.R.  14705.  An  act  to  extend  and  Improve 
the  Federal-State  unemployment  compensa- 
tion program. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  as 
in  executive  session,  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  I  report  favorably 
the  nominations  of  42  flag  and  general 
officers  in  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and 
Marine  Corps. 

I  ask  that  these  names  be  placed  on 
the  Executive  Calendar. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Saxbe).  "Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  be  placed 
on  the  Executive  Calendar,  are  as 
follows : 

Edward  J.  Miller,  and  sundry  other  officers, 
for  temporary  appointment  to  the  grade  of 
brigadier  general  In  the  Marine  Corps; 

Homer  S.  Hill,  and  sundry  other  officers,  for 
temporary  appointment  to  the  grade  of  major 
general  In  the  Marine  Corps; 

Rear  Adm.  Raymond  E.  Peet.  U.S.  Navy,  for 
commands  and  other  duties  determined  by 
the  President,  for  appointment  to  the  grade 
of  vice  admiral  while  so  serving; 

Rear  Adm.  James  F.  Calvert,  U.S.  Navy. 
for  commands  and  other  duties  determined 
by  the  President,  for  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  vice  admiral  while  so  serving; 

Brig.  Gen.  Roy  M.  Terry  (colonel.  Regular 
Air  Force,  chaplain)  U.S.  Air  Force,  for  tem- 
porary appointment  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force  in 
the  grade  of  major  general; 

Darren  M.  Trent,  of  Kansas,  to  be  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Prepared- 
ness; 

Vice  Adm.  Ralph  W.  Cousins.  U.S.  Navy, 
for  appointment  as  Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Op- 
erations In  the  Department  of  the  Navy: 

Brig.  Gen.  Herbert  R.  Hackbarth,  Brig.  Gen. 
James  M.  Roberts.  Jr..  and  Brig.  Gen.  Leonard 
S.  Woody.  U.S.  Army  Reserve  officers,  for  pro- 
motion as  Reserve  commissioned  officers  of 
the  Army,  to  be  majors  general; 

Col.  Richard  C.  AUgood,  Jr.,  and  sundry 
otiier  colonels.  U.S.  Army  Reserve  officers,  for 
promotion  as  Reserve  commissioned  officers 
of  the  Army,  to  be  brigadiers  general; 

Col.  Wllbert  A.  Allen.  Army  National  Guard 
of  the  United  States  officer,  for  promotion  as 
a  Reserve  commissioned  officer  of  the  Army, 
to  be  brigadier  general; 

Brig.  Gen.  Jack  W.  Blair,  and  sundry  other 
Army  National  Guard  of  the  United  States 
officers,  for  appointment  as  Reserve  commis- 
sioned officers  of  the  Army,  to  be  majors 
general;  and 

Col.  Ferd  L.  Davis,  and  sundry  other  Army 
National  Guard  of  the  United  States  colonels, 
for  appointment  as  Reserve  commissioned 
officers  of  the  Army,  to  be  brigadiers  general. 


BILLS  AND  A  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time  and.  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BAYH: 

S.  4191.  A  bill  to  protect  the  constitutional 
rights  of  those  subject  to  the  military  Justice 
system,  to  revise  the  Uniform  Code  of  Mili- 
tary Justice,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Bayh  when  he  intro- 
duced the  bill  appear  earlier  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading. ) 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota  (for 
himself.  Mr  Burdick.  Mr.  McCarthy. 
Mr.  Mondale,  and  Mr.  McGovern)  : 

S.  4192.  A  bill  to  provide  for  conserving 
surface  waters;  to  preserve  and  improve  hab- 
itat for  migratory  waterfowl  and  other  wild- 
life resources;  to  reduce  runoff,  soil  and  wind 
erosion,  and  contributes  to  food  control;  to 
contribute  to  improved  water  quality  and 
reduce  stream  sedimentation;  to  contribute 
to  improved  subsurface  moisture:  to  reduce 
acres  of  new  land  coming  into  production 
and  to  retire  lands  now  in  agricultural  pro- 
duction; to  enhance  the  natural  beauty  of 
the  landscape,  and  to  promote  comprehen- 
sive and  total  water  management  planning: 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. 

("The  remarks  of  Mr.  Youno  of  North  Da- 


kota when  he  Introduced  the  bill  appear 
later  In  the  Record  under  the  appropriate 
heading.) 

By  Mr.  STEVENS: 

S    4193.  A  bUl  to  establish  the  President's 
Award   for   Distinguished   Law   Enforcement 
Service;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GOODELL: 

S  4194.  A  bill  to  make  Section  236  home- 
ownership  payments  available  to  a  coopera- 
tive housing  project  financed  under  State  or 
local  programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Illinois: 

S.  4195.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Truth  in 
Lending  Act  with  respect  to  consumer  credit 
tr.\nsactions  in  which  credit  is  extended  for 
aericultural  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

(The    remarks    of    Mr.    Smtth    of    Illinois 

when  he  Introduced  the  bill  appear  later  in 

the  Record  under  the  appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  ALLOTT   (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Jackson ) : 

S  4196.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Federal  City 
Bicentennial  Development  Corporation,  to 
provide  for  the  preparation  and  carrying  out 
of  a  Development  Plan  for  certain  areas  be- 
tween the  White  House  and  the  Capitol,  to 
further  the  purposes  for  which  The  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  National  Historic  Site  was 
designated,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Allott  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bill  appear  later  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading  ) 

By  Mr.  GURNEY  for  himself,  Mr. 
Scorr,  Mr.  TWurmond.  Mr.  Boccs, 
Mr.  Fannin.  Mr.  Cooper.  Mr.  Baker, 
Mr  Dole,  and  Mr  Packwood)  : 

S  4197.  A  bill  to  encourage  States  to  es- 
tablish Junked  motor  vehicle  disposal  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  by  unanimous  con- 
sent. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr   Gurney  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bill  appear  earlier  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HARTKE: 

S.  4198.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  equitable 
sharing  of  the  U.S.  market  by  electronic 
articles  of  domestic  and  of  foreign  origin; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Hartke  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bill  api>ear  later  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  TOWER: 

S  J.  Res.  227.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  Issue  annuaUy 
a  proclamation  designating  the  second  Sun- 
day of  October  of  each  year  as  ••National 
Grandfxirents  Day'^;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Tower  when  he  intro- 
duced the  Joint  resolution  apfjear  later  in 
the  Record  under  the  appropriate  heading.) 


S.  4192— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  ESTABLISH  A  WATER  BANK 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  in  May  of  last  year,  I  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  S.  2257,  legislation 
to  establish  a  water  bank  program.  At 
that  time  I  stated  that  such  a  program 
was  vitally  needed  to  assist  in  develop- 
ment of  comprehensive,  long-range  plans 
for  the  conservation  and  development 
of  our  natural  resources. 

My  colleague.  Senator  Burdick.  and  the 
Senators  from  Minnesota,  Senators  Mon- 
dale and  McCarthy,  joined  in  sponsor- 
ing the  bill  at  that  time.  Identical  legis- 
lation was  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  on  July  16,  1970, 
the  House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 


Insert  telteu  thereof  "it". 


•(f)   In  the  p*rforma««  <rf  IW  dutlee  un-      Aeiwnautlcs      and      bpace 
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tries  Committee  ordered  the  bill  favor- 
ably reported. 

\s  a  result  of  their  hearings,  the  House 
committee  recommended  some  minor 
changes  in  the  legislation.  I  feel  it  would 
be  well  to  have  these  before  the  Senate 
at  this  time,  so  I  am  introducing  today 
a  revised  water  bank  program  proposal 
which  incorporates  these  changes.  I  am 
pleased  to  sav  tliat  I  am  agam  jomea  by 
mv  colloaizue.  Senator  BvRnicK.  the  Sen- 
ators from  Minnesota.  Senators  Mond.'M-e 
and  McCarthy,  and  the  Senator  from 
So'ith  Dakota,  Senator  McGovern. 

Throughout  the  Nation  today  land- 
owii^is  and  public  and  private  agencies 
are  faced  with  the  necessity  lO  plan  the 
u-^e  and  development  of  our  land  and 
water  resources.  There  are  a  good  main- 
options  to  be  considered,  however,  m 
manv  cases,  once  a  decision  is  reached 
and  a  plan  is  embarked  upon,  the  process 
is  irreversible.  In  many  instances,  these 
decisions  lead  to  the  loss  of  a  valuable 
natui^  resource  for  all  time. 

We  a'-e  all  aware  o.  the  problems  fac- 
ing the  Nation's  farmers.  They  are  caucht 
in  a  cost-price  squeeze  that  daily  drives 
more  and  more  of  them  from  the  land. 
In  North  Dakota  alone,  we  are  losing 
about  1.000  farmers  per  year. 

In  order  to  stay  m  business  and  pro- 
vide an  adequate  living  for  themselves 
and  their  families,  farmers  are  continu- 
allv  seeking  to  lower  their  costs,  reduce 
their  risks  and  improve  their  etficicncy. 
One  of  the  most  common  ways  of  doing 
this  has  been  to  improve  the  land  re- 
sources available  to  them.  Often  this  has 
meant  tlie  use  of  conservation  practices 
such  as  strip  cropping,  well  planned  crop 
rotations,  the  planting  of  shelterbelts 
and  other  mea-ures.  At  other  times,  it 
has  meant  the  drainage  of  natural  wet- 
lands. . 

This  drainage  has,  generally  speaking, 
been  the  farmers'  only  means  of  improv- 
ing the  return  available  to  him  from 
land  in  which  he  has  made  an  invest- 
ment, on  which  he  pays  taxes,  and  which 
represents  an  integral  part  o.'  his  unit. 
This  drainage,  however,  often  repre- 
sents the  loss  of  a  valuable  natural  re- 
source to  society  as  a  whole.  These  wet- 
lands are  a  valuable  source  of  wildlife 
production.  They  help  retain  runoff  wa- 
ters that  add  materially  to  flood  control 
and  thev  help  maintain  water  table 
levels  so"  essential  to  meeting  the  ever 
expanding  demand  for  municipal  and 
industrial  water  supplies  to  support  an 
expanding  population. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  the 
dilemma  presented  by  these  apparently 
conflicting  interests  cannot  be  .'^olved 
without  some  public  action.  The  legis- 
lation we  are  introducing  today  is  aimed 
directlv  at  providing  such  a  solutfon. 

Bv  i950.  a'oout  half  oi  the  wetlands 
of  tlie  prairie  pothole  region  of  the 
United  SUtes  had  been  d.ained.  This  is 
considered  to  be  the  prime  waterfowl 
producing  area  of  tiie  country.  This 
drainage  has  continued  in  recent  years, 
and  recent  surveys  indicate  that  in  my 
own  State,  landowners  are  draining  al- 
most 45.000  acres  of  wetlands  each  year. 
Mr.  President,  this  is  a  very  serious 
problem.  Many  public  and  private  agen- 
cies have  recognized  it  as  such  and  I 


believe  the  'Water  Bank  Program  pro- 
posed in  this  legislation  would  be  a  great 
step  forward  in  pro\iding  a  solution  to 
these  problems.  In  North  Dakota  this 
proposal  has  the  active  support  of  the 
National  Farmers  Organization.  North 
Dakota  Farm  Bureau,  North  Dakota 
Farmers  Union,  Greater  North  Dakota 
Association,  North  Dakota  Stockmen's 
Association,  North  Dakota  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration, North  Dakota  Water  Useis,  the 
Garrison  Conservancy  District,  and  the 
North  Dakota  Association  of  Soil  Con- 
seivation  Districts. 

In  brief,  tins  program  would  provide 
landowners  with  an  economic  alterna- 
tive to  drainage.  It  would  establish  a 
program  whereby  they  could  enter  into 
contracts  with  the  Federal  Government 
limiting  the  use  of  wetlands  and  thereby 
leaving  them  in  their  present  condition. 
I  sincerely  feel  that  this  would  be  a 
positive  step  toward  conserving  and 
maintaining;  a  rapidly  disappearing  nat- 
ural resource.  Tiiere  is  much  merit  to 
this  legislation,  and  I  would  like  to  urge 
prompt  and  favorable  action  on  it. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore 'Mr.  Allen  I.  The  bill  will  be  le- 
ceived  and  appropriately  retened. 

Tlie  biU  'S.  4192 1  to  provide  for  con- 
serving surface  waters:  to  preserve  and 
improve  habitat  for  migratory  waterfowl 
and  other  wUdlife  resources;  to  reduce 
runoff,  soil  and  wind  erosion,  and  con- 
t'ibutes  to  food  control:  to  contribute  to 
improved  water  quality  and  reduce 
stream  .sedimentation:  to  contribute  to 
improved  subsurface  moisture:  to  reduce 
acres  of  new  land  coming  into  produc- 
tion and  to  retire  lands  now  in  agricul- 
tural production:  to  enhance  the  natural 
beauty  of  the  landscape,  and  to  promote 
comprehensive  and  total  water  manage- 
ment planning,  introduced  by  Mr.  Young 
of  North  Dakota,  for  himself  and  other 
Senators  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 


S  4195— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  AMEND  THE  TRUTH-IN-LEND- 
LNG  ACT  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
CREDIT  EXTENDED  FOR  AGRI- 
CULTURAL PURPOSES 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Illinois.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  introducing  today  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Truth-in-Lending  Act  as  it  applies  to 
the  extension  of  credit  for  agricultural 
purposes.  I  believe  my  bill  will  greatly 
simplify  many  unnecessary  procedures 
now  required,  but  at  the  same  time  re- 
tain essential  provisions  of  the  act,  in- 
suring meaningful  disclosure  of  credit 
information. 

The  Truth-in-Lending  Act  was  passed 
just  over  2  years  ago.  Since  July  1.  1969. 
when  the  basic  provision,  chapters  2  and 
3,  took  effect,  the  law  has  proven  to  be 
a'  highly  effective  means  of  informing 
borrowers  of  the  cost  of  money.  Its  pur- 
pose was  solely  to  require  a  standard  dis- 
closure of  the  terms  of  credit  transac- 
tions, with  the  aim  of  achieving  the  bet- 
ter-informed use  of  credit.  I  believe  it 
has  gone  a  long  way  in  doing  just  that. 

The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  was  empowered  to  issue 
detailed   regtilations   to   implement   the 


act,  and  through  its  regulation  Z,  it  has 
done  an  able  job  of  providing,  for  the 
first  tune  in  this  country,  a  standard 
metliod  of  computing  the  interest  rate 
on  transactions  for  credit. 

Two  of  the  most  meaningful  and  most 
essential  requirements  were  that  the 
document  evidencing  transaction  dis- 
close the  total  finance  charge,  and  the  fi- 
nance charge  expressed  as  an  annual 
Percentage  rate. 

Even  as  it  was  first  written  and  later 
enacted,  however,  the  truth-in-lending 
bill  was  never  plenary  in  scope:  While 
it  required  "each  creditor'  to  disclose 
specified  information  to  "each  person  to 
whom  consumer  credit  is  extended."  sec- 
tion 121*ai,  at  least  seven  categories  of 
transactions  were  excluded  from  the  act: 
Extensions  of  credit  for  business  or  cfin- 
mercial  purposes  and  to  government  or 
governmental  agencies,  and  to  organiza- 
tions were  specifically  exempted.  Also 
excluded  were  transactions  in  securities 
or  commodities  by  broker-dealers  regis- 
tered with  SEC.  as  well  as  transactions 
under  public  utility  tariffs  regulated  by 
State  governments.  Finally  all  non-real- 
property  transactions  where  the  total 
amount  to  be  financed  exceeds  S25.000 
were  made  wholly  exempt  from  the  re- 
quirements of  the  act. 

One  purpose  of  the  bill  was  aimed  at 
unscrupulous  merchants  and  lean  insti- 
tutions who  victimized  inner  city  ghetto 
residents  to  disclose  the  details  of  their 
transaction  so  that  the  victims  would 
at  least  know  exactly  what  the  loan  or 
credit  cost. 

A  particular  practice  in  the  ghetto  pre- 
cipitated a  salient  provision  of  the  act: 
The  right  to  rescind  chattel  mortgages 
on  the  residence  of  the  borrower.  Widely 
publi.-hed  in  the  press  during  the  time 
Congre.-s  was  considering  this  legislation 
was   the   nefarious   practice   of   certain 
unprincipled   "building   contractors"   in 
the  Washington  metropolitan  area.  These 
individuals  went  from  home  to  home  in 
low  income  communities  pressuring  cash- 
short  homeowners  to  redecorate  the  ex- 
terior of  their  homes  by  r.ddr.ig  expen- 
sive aluminum  siding.  The  cost  often  ran 
into  the  thousands  of  dollars,  but  by  guile 
and  misrepresentation,  these  unscrupu- 
loiL5  salesmen  persuaded  the  homeowner 
that  by  "just  signing  a  few  papers"  the 
money  could  be  raised  without  difficulty. 
Tire  "papers"  of  course,  consisted  of  a 
chattel  mortgage  on  the  house  which  was 
promptly  discounted  to  a  bank.  Once  tiie 
repair  work  was  done,  the  .salesman  dis- 
appeared and  the  homeowner  was  left 
with   large    monthly    payment,    to    the 
bank-mortgager.   If   he   was   imable   to 
meet   the  payments,  as  he  often  was, 
the  bank  foreclcsed  on  the  mortgage  leav- 
ing the  debtor  homeless.  In  many  docu- 
mented cases,  it  was  evident  that  the 
homeowner  had  no  idea  he  was  mort- 
gaging his  home  simply  to  put  on  alu- 
minum siding  or  weatherboarding. 

Thus  when  the  framers  of  the  Truth- 
in-Lending  Act  were  drafting  the  law. 
a  provision  was  inserted  providing  that 
in  the  case  of  a  transaction  where  a  se- 
curity interest  is  retained  or  acquired  in 
real  property  the  person  to  whom  credit 
is  extended  shall  have  the  right  to  re- 
scind the  agreement  for  a  period  of  three 
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business  days  after  the  transaction  is 
made,  or  the  disclosures  delivered  to  him. 
Thus  a  measure  of  protection,  it  was 
thought,  would  be  provided  by  giving  the 
obligor  the  chance  to  examine  the  papers 
in  detail  and  change  his  mind  if  he  de- 
sired. 

AlUiough  in  1968  when  the  act  was 
passed.  Congress  gave  special  considera- 
tion to  some  transactions  it  overlooked 
the  unique  characteristics  involved  in 
the  extension  of  credit  for  agricultural 
purposes. 

Because  the  very  nature  of  farm  loans 
and  credit  is  so  vastly  different  from  vir- 
tually any  other  kind  of  credit — for  in- 
stance, retail  merchants'  revolving  credit 
accounts,  or  house  repaii-s  involving  a 
chattel  mortgage  on  a  residence — it  soon 
became  clear  tliat  while  national  across- 
the-board  standards  fulfilled  important 
needs  in  the  non-agricultural  sector, 
many  of  tiiese  provisions  were  manifest- 
ly inappropriate  for  farm  loans  made  for 
agricultural  piu'poses. 

The  inappropriateness  of  the  section 
125  requirement  that  on  a  credit  trans- 
action using  as  security  the  residence  of. 
the  borrower  he  required  to  wait  three 
full  business  days  to  rescind  tlie  trans- 
action before  the  transaction  can  be  con- 
summated, is  illustrated  by  the  typical 
farm  loan:  Most  farmers  use  their  farm 
as  security  for  borrowing,  and  since  their 
dwelling  house  is  generally  located  on 
these  premises,  all  the  requirements  of 
section  125's  rescision  come  into  play.  In 
the  noi-mal  situation — a  situation  en- 
joyed by  virtually  all  farmers  and 
ranchers,  the  loan  institution  is  a  local 
country  bank  or  production  credit  asso- 
ciation with  whom  the  borrower  has  had 
dealt  for  years.  It  is  nothing  less  than 
absurd  to  require  these  parties  to  delay 
the  consummation  of  credit  transaction 
three  full  business  days  because  of  an  ill- 
drafted  inclusion  meant  to  apply  to  radi- 
cally different  circumstances.  Several  Il- 
linois constituents  have  written  to  me  on 
this  specific  point  and  many  say  they 
have  never  heard  of  any  farmer  exercis- 
ing his  right  to  rescind  the  transaction 
under  125.  All  this  provision  does  for 
agriculture  is  delay  tmnecessarily  the 
free  flow  of  farm  commerce — and  at  the 
same  time  earn — how  ever  unintention- 
ally, the  well-deserved  resentment  of 
both  creditor  and  farmer. 

A  second  significant  omission,  and  an 
tmfortunate  inconsistency  in  the  Truth- 
in-Lending  Act.  is  its  failure  to  treat 
farm  loans  and  credit  in  the  same  way 
that  other  business  loans  are  treated. 
Credit  transactions  for  business  and  com- 
mercial purposes  other  than  real  prop- 
erty transactions  are  exempt  if  the  total 
amount  to  be  financed  exceeds  $25,000. 

The  patent  anomaly  of  excluding  busi- 
ness loans  over  $25,000  while,  at  the  same 
time,  failing  to  make  a  similar  provision 
for  credit  extended  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses should  have  been  evident  in  1968, 
but  it  was  not. 

Likewise,  minor  provisions  relating  to 
circumstances  where  "one  or  more  pe- 
riodic rates"  are  used— 127  (al  (4)  and 
(b)  (5) — or  the  "total  finance  charge  ex- 
ceeds 50  cents" — 127 ^b)  (6)— have  proven 
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to  be  tmnecessarily  burdensome  for  both 
borrower  and  lender. 

A  further  problem  with  the  act  insofar 
as  agricultme  is  concerned  has  already 
been  remedied  by  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  'Very  often 
lenders  extend  credit  with  an  arrange- 
ment for  repayment  to  be  based  on  the 
time  of  the  farmer's  harvesting  of  crops 
or  sale  of  livestock.  Clearly  an  agreement 
cannot  be  drawn  for  repayment  by  a  spe- 
cific day,  of  money  borrowed  to  plant 
wheat  when  the  wheat  crop  may  not  ma- 
ture by  that  day ;  or  repayment  of  a  loan 
to  piu-chase  feeder  pigs  when  the  pigs 
are  not  sulHciently  fat  by  a  specified  day, 
or  the  market  is  down  on  that  day.  Both 
farmers  and  lenders  recognize  this  in- 
terminable factor  and  simply  regard  it 
as  incapable  of  exact  determination  be- 
forehand. As  a  consequence,  some  of 
those  disclosures  required  by  the  Truth- 
in-Lending  Act  wliich  are  incapable  of 
ascertainment  are  covered  by  an  amend- 
mend  to  regulation  Z  issued  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  November  6.  1969. 

To  correct  other  inadvertent  coverage 
imder  the  act,  however,  legislation  is 
required. 

Mr.  President.  I  certainly  do  not  claim 
to  be  the  first  one  to  take  note  of  the 
oversights  in  the  Truth-in-Lending  Act. 
or  even  the  first  to  introduce  legislation 
to  cure  the  defect.  In  fact,  to  date  I  have 
counted  no  less  than  seven  bills — all  in- 
troduced in  the  House — which  seek  to 
resolve  this  problem.  Their  solution, 
however,  is  a  di'astic  one — they  exempt 
agricultiu-al  loans  entirely  from  the  pur- 
view of  the  act.  Under  these  proposals, 
and  all  seven  are  identical,  lenders  would 
not  be  reqiured  to  disclose  any  informa- 
tion required  under  the  act  whatsoever; 
not  even  the  total  finance  charge  nor 
that  charge  expressed  as  an  annual  per- 
centage rate. 

In  my  judgment  the  solutions  proposed 
in  the  House  go  too  far:  No  reputable 
farm  lending  institution  should  object, 
for  instance,  to  a  nationsdly  standardized 
disclosure  of  interest  rates,  or  to  dis- 
closing the  total  finance  charge,  or  to 
itemizing  additional  charges  not  a  part 
of  the  finance  charge,  or  to  providing 
the  borrower  with  the  number,  amount, 
and  due  dates  of  payment. 

In  my  bill,  I  have  sought  to  avoid 
exempting  entirely  agriculttu"al  loans 
and,  at  the  same  time.  reUeve  farm  bor- 
rowers and  lenders  of  onerous,  imnec- 
essary,  and  time-consuming  parts  of  the 
act  which  never  should  have  applied  to 
agriculture  in  the  first  place.  Here  is 
what  the  bill  provides : 

First.  Section  104  is  amended  so  that 
all  credit  transactions  other  than  real 
property  transactions  which  involve 
credit  for  agricultural  purposes  where 
the  total  amoimt  to  be  financed  exceeds 
$10,000  are  exempted  completely.  The 
present  law  contains  no  such  exemption 
whatever. 

Second.  Section  125,  establishing  a 
3-day  delay  to  provide  the  borrower 
with  a  right  to  rescission  where  the  lend- 
er acquires  or  retains  a  security  interest 
in  real  property  used  as  the  residence  of 
the  borrower  Is  likewise  amended  to 
exempt  entirely   any   consimier  credit 


transactions  in  which  a  loan  is  extended 
for  agricultural  purposes. 

Tliird.  Section  127  la;  and  ib,',  deal- 
ing with  open-end  consumer  credit  plans, 
is  amended  to  require  only  disclosures 
specifically  applicable  to  agricultural 
loans,  and  omits  the  unnecessary  and 
burdensome  minor  requirements  dis- 
cussed earUer. 

Altogether,  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
changes  proposed  m  my  bill  amending 
the  Truth-in-Lending  Act  will  achieve 
the  dual  purpose  of  relieving  the  farm 
borrower  and  lender  from  broad -scale 
requirements  of  the  act  never  properly 
appUcable  to  agriculture  in  the  first 
place,  and  at  the  same  time,  preserve  the 
positive  advantages  or  meaningful  dis- 
closure which  the  act  presently  affords. 

Mr.  President.  I  tu-ge  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  to  consider  this 
measure  as  early  as  possible  and  to  re- 
port it  favorably  to  the  Senate.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  this 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  following 
these  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Saxbei.  The  blU  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  4195  '  to  amend  the  Truth- 
in-Lending  Act  with  respect  to  con- 
siuner  credit  transactions  in  which  credit 
is  extended  for  agricultiual  purposes,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Smith  of  Illinois,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  4195 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  104(3)  of  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  1603(3))  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$25,CO0"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
■$25,000  ($10.(XX)  in  the  case  of  transactions 
involving  credit  for  agricultural  purposes)". 

(b)  Section  125(e)  of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
1635(e) )  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  pe- 
riod and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: ",  or  to  any  consumer  credit  transaction 
in  which  a  loan  is  extended  for  agricultural 
purposes." 

(c)  Section  127(a)  of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
1637(a)  )  is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "Before"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided, before";  and 

(2)  by  adding  after  the  last  paragraph 
thereof  a  new  sentence  as  follows:  "In  the 
case  of  an  open  and  consumer  credit  plan 
under  which  consumer  loans  are  to  be  ex- 
tended only  for  agricultural  purposes,  the 
creditor  shall  disclose  to  the  person  to  whom 
credit  is  to  be  extended  the  Information,  to 
the  extent  appUcable,  prescribed  In  para- 
graph (1),2),  (3), and  (5)." 

(d)  Section  127  (b)  of  such  Act  (16  U.8.C. 
1637  (b) )  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "The  creditor"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Except  aa  hereinafter 
provided,  the  creditor";  and        ■•««_^ 

(2)  by  adding  after  the  last  paragraph 
thereof  a  new  sentence  as  follows:  "Tlie 
statement  transmitted  to  the  obligor  In  con- 
nection with  an  open  end  consumer  credit 
plan  under  which  consumer  loans  are  ex- 
tended only  for  agricultural  purposes,  shall 
include,  to  the  extent  applicable,  the  Infor- 
mation prescribed  in  paragraphs  (1),  (3), 
(3).  (4),  (7),  (8).  (9).  and  (10)." 
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S  4196— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE 
"FEDEFIAL  CITY  BICENTENNIAL 
DEVELOPMENT  CORPORATION 

ACT  OF  1970" 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  for  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee  (Mr.  Jackson) 
and  myself  a  bUl  to  establish  the  Fed- 
eral City  Bicentennial  Development  Cor- 
poration. The  purpose  of  the  Develop- 
ment Corporation  is  to  provide  for  the 
preparation  and  carrying  out  of  a  de- 
velopment plan  for  certain  areas  along 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  between  the  White 
House  and  the  Capitol. 

In  6  short  years  this  country  will  cele- 
brate its  bicentennial  anniversary  as  an 
independent  nation.  As  Senators  know, 
Philadelphia.  Pa.,  has  been  designated  as 
the  focal  point  for  this  celebration.  But 
this  anniversary  also  provides  a  fitting 
occasion  to  undertake  the  long  overdue 
restoration  of  certain  areas  in  our  Na- 
tions  Capital. 

Presidents  Kennedy.  Johnson,  and 
Nixon,  have  appoined  various  groups  to 
study  and  prepare  plans  for  the  revital- 
ization  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  idea  of  combining  public 
and  private  endeavors  is  the  best  way  to 
implement  these  plans. 

The  Corporation,  established  by  this 
bill,  will  seek  to  promote  residential  and 
commercial  activity  along  Pennsylvania 
Avenue.  It  is  plarmed  to  mesh  this  ac- 
tivity with  the  present  and  future  gov- 
ernmental revitalization. 

In  order  to  achieve  this  purpose  the 
Corporation  has  the  usual  corporate 
powers,  along  with  the  power  of  eminent 
domain  and  the  authority  to  borrow  from 
the  U.S.  Treasury.  Such  loans  will  have 
to  be  authorized  in  the  usual  appropria- 
tion process. 

Mr.  President,  a  similar  bill  has  been 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. It  is  my  hope  that  Congress  will 
enact  legislation  this  year  in  order  that 
the  Federal  City  Bicentennial  Develop- 
ment Corporation  may  begin  its  opera- 
tions in  the  near  future. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Saxbe  ' .  The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  'S.  4196*  to  establish  the  Fed- 
eral City  Bicentennial  Development  Cor- 
poration, to  provide  for  the  preparation 
and  carrving  out  of  a  Development  Plan 
for  certain  areas  between  the  White 
House  and  the  Capitol,  to  further  the 
purposes  for  wliich  the  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  National  Historic  Site  was  des- 
ignated, and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
ducted  by  Mr.  Allott  ifor  himself  and 
Mr.  Jackson),  was  received,  read  t^vice 
by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


S  4198— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  PROVIDE  FOR  AN  EQUITABLE 
SHARING  OF  THE  U.S.  MARKET 


Mr.  IIAPwTKE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  provide  for  a 
healthy  and  growing  U.S.  eiectrcnx  in- 
diisiry.  and  the  orderly  encouragement  of 
imports  within  a  framev.ork  of  fair  com- 
petition This  bill  allcw.s  foreign  competi- 


tion but  does  not  permit  foreign  manu- 
factiuers  enjoying  low  labor  costs  and 
American  technology  to  destroy  the 
American  electronic  industry.  Initially, 
mv  bill  limits  the  import  of  electronic 
products  and  components  to  the  levels 
existing  in  recent  years.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  it  provides  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  permissible  imports  if  the  do- 
mestic consumption  of  a  particular  prod- 
uct or  component  increases  or  decreases. 
This  insures  that  U.S.  consumers  will  not 
suffer  price  increases  because  of  short 
supply.  The  bill  also  provides  that  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  allocate 
these  imports  to  particular  countries 
based  on  their  past  imports,  but  also 
permitting  him  to  give  due  account  to 
special  factors  among  them  favoring 
these  nations  which  have  no  greater  re- 
strictions than  our  own. 

The  phenomenal  growth  of  the  elec- 
tronic industry  has  obscured  a  growing 
weakness.  Most  everyone  is  aware  that 
the  electronic  industry  hss  expanded  in 
only  20  years  from  a  $1  billion  to  a  $25 
billion  industry.  Few,  however,  seem 
aware  that  great  parts  of  the  domestic 
electronic  industry  exist  in  name  only: 
that  more  and  more  electronic  produc- 
tion is  being  done  abroad  with  U.S.  firms 
being  merely  distributors.  Although  the 
electronic  industry  is  considered  a  growth 
industry,  employment  is  decreasing. 
Prom  1966  to  the  first  quarter  of  1970, 
50.000  workers  have  lost  their  Jobs  In 
the  radio,  TV,  and  electronic  components 
industry. 

Looking  at  a  specific  segment  of  this 
industry,  we  see  a  consistent  pattern  of 
increasing  unemployment  and  declining 
emplovment  opportunity. 

From  October  1966  to  October  1969. 
factory  worker  employment  in  the  radio 
and  TV  receiving  equipment  Industry 
declined  17  percent,  a  loss  of  24,500  jobs. 
Included  in  these  flgtires  are  the  loss  of 
1,300  jobs  at  Ford-Philco  in  Philadel- 
phia. These  figures  do  not  include  a  more 
recent  loss  of  approximately  1,000  jobs 
at  Warwick  Electronics  in  its  Illinois  and 
Arkansas  plants — to  Mexico;  the  closing 
down  of  Emerson  Radio  In  Jersey  City, 
with  a  loss  of  1,250  jobs — absorbed  by 
Admiral,  with  a  plant  in  Taiwan;  the 
layoff  of  3,000  workers  by  Zenith  Radio, 
with  4,000  additional  jobs  moving  to  Ze- 
nith's Taiwan  plant  in  1971.  Nor  does  it 
include  a  job  loss  of  1,000  at  General 
Electric. 

In  electronic  components  and  acces- 
sories, between  October  1966  and  Octo- 
ber 1969.  factory  employment  declined  by 
more  than  20,000  workers.  In  both  indus- 
tr  es,  the  job  loss  totaled  44.600,  or.  add- 
mg  the  more  recent  layo3s  in  Warwick, 
Emerson.  Zenith,  and  G.E..  over  53.000. 
In  still  another  major  industry,  office 
and  comouting  machines,  total  employ- 
ment rose  by  30,000  but  factory  employ- 
.rnent  increased  by  no  more  than  400. 
The  average  annual  growth  rate  In  com- 
putpr  shipments  is  15  percent,  but  in- 
dustry firms  increasingly  export  compo- 
nent parts  for  assembly  in  overseas 
plants  In  the  ca.se  of  electronic  desk  cal- 
culatoi-s.  American  firms  like  Friden  and 
Burroughs  now  have  such  machines 
made  for  them  in  Japan,  under  the  Fri- 
den and  Burroughs  brand  names  and  in 
accordance  with  their  specifications.  The 


loss  of  the  entire  desk  calculator  indus- 
try to  Japan  Is  only  a  matter  of  time. 
Thousands  of  jobs  wUl  disappear  in  the 
process. 

As  jobs  disappear,  imports  increase;  in 
1967.  $125.5  million  worth  of  TV  sets 
were  Imported  to  the  United  States;  1969 
TV  imports  are  estimated  to  be  about  300 
million  units,  a  46-percent  increase  from 
1968  and  a  140-percent  increase  from 
1967.  According  to  preliminary  figures, 
Japan  alone  exported  to  the  United 
States  880.000  color  and  over  2.200,000 
black  and  white  TV  sets,  constituting 
more  than  15  percent  of  the  U.S.  color 
and  more  than  40  percent  of  the  US. 
black  and  white  TV  market. 

In  1967,  the  value  of  radio  receiving 
sets,  radio-phonograph  combinations 
and  parts  imported  into  the  United 
States  totaled  $243  million.  Estimates 
for  1969  range  between  $410  to  $420 
million.  It  is  now  estimated  that  from 
85  to  90  percent  of  all  radios  sold  in  the 
United  States  are  imports.  In  fact  in  a 
recent  advertisement.  General  Electric 
announced  that  it  was  the  only  remain- 
ing domestic  manufacturer  of  radios. 

In  product  after  product,  domestic 
production  is  on  the  verge  of  disappear- 
ing. The  continuance  of  declining  do- 
mestic production  and  increasing  im- 
ports can  only  further  aggravate  our  al- 
ready imperiled  balance  of  trade.  As  a 
whole,  the  electrical  industry  has  always 
been  a  trade  surplus  industry,  but  this 
may  not  be  true  in  the  very  near  future. 
In  1960,  the  ratio  of  exports  to  imports 
was  3.8  to  1,  This  ratio  fell  to  1.9  to  1  in 
1966,  and  to  1.4  to  1  in  1969.  In  consumer 
electronics,  the  estimated  1969  trade 
deficit  is  more  than  3  times  the  $285 
deficit  of  1966,  This  deficit  represents  the 
most  successful  transporting  of  men  and 
material  since  the  Normandy  invasion. 
Unfortunately,  in  this  case,  we  have  been 
transferring  key  growth  segments  of  the 
electronic  and  companion  industries  to 
foreign  countries.  We  have  been  ex- 
fxjrting  jobs,  leaving  only  unemployment 
at  home. 

This  exporting  of  jobs  abroad  is  fre- 
quently justified  on  the  base  of  excessive 
wage  demands  by  American  workers. 
Undoubtedly,  U.S.  wages  are  higher  than 
those  paid  in  Taiwan  and  South  Korea. 
But  before  one  adopts  the  easy  excuse 
and  ready  cliche  of  immoderate  wage  de- 
mands for  the  flight  of  American  in- 
dustry let  us  look  at  the  facts. 

First,  it  hardly  seems  reasonable  for 
wages  in  the  United  States  to  be  equal 
to  those  paid  abroad.  If  wages  in  the 
electronics  industry  were  reduced  to  the 
legal  minimum  of  $1.60,  they  would,  with 
fringe  costs  added,  still  be  more  than 
double  the  wage  with  fringe  benefits  paid 
in  Japan.  Payment  of  the  minimum  wage 
to  American  workers  would  still  result 
in  labor  costs  8  to  12  times  as  much  as 
the  prevailing  labor  costs  in  Singapore, 
Hong  Kong,  South  Korea,  and  Taiwan, 
and  5  times  as  high  as  prevailing  labor 
costs  in  Mexico.  Does  anyone  believe  we 
should  ti-y  to  compete  with  such  foreign 
producers  by  paying  American  workers 
only  15  to  20  cents  an  hour  as  is  done 
in  Taiwan? 

We  should  consider  the  reasonableness 
of  American  v,age  demands  within  the 
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context  of  the  American  not  Taiwan 
economy.  From  an  American  perspective, 
it  is  clear  that  worker  productivity  in  the 
electrical /electronics  industry,  about  4 
percent  a  year,  far  exceeded  worker  total 
wage  and  fringe  benefit  gains.  Since  an- 
nual productivity  gains  were  more  than 
1  percent  higher  than  wage,  fringe  bene- 
fit gains,  increases  in  domestic  labor 
costs  cannot  be  used  to  justify  the  clos- 
ing of  domestic  plants  and  the  relocation 
of  U.S.  plants  overseas. 

In  the  past,  the  U.S.  industry  remained 
competitive,  even  though  foreign  pro- 
ducers enjoyed  much  lower  labor  costs, 
because  of  our  technological  superiority. 
The  rapid  growth  of  tlie  U.S.  electronic 
industry  was  largely  attributable  to  tra- 
ditional American  inventiveness  and  in- 
itiative. Just  from  1957  to  1965,  the  lead- 
ing electronics  and  communications 
firms  invested  $23  billion  in  research  and 
development.  This  investment  resulted 
in  a  pletliora  of  valuable  patents  and 
the  electrical  marvels  of  today.  Now, 
however,  that  technical  know-how  de- 
veloped at  great  cost  to  the  American 
taxpayer  is  being  handed  over  to  foreign 
producers  at  little  or  no  cost.  The  con- 
duit for  the  transfer  of  American  tech- 
nology is  the  multinational  corporation. 
These  corporations  transfer  their  re- 
sources from  country  to  country  for  their 
maximum  financial  benefit,  not  neces- 
sarily for  the  good  of  the  U.S.  worker. 
In  the  past  25  years,  U.S. -based  multi- 
national firms  established  an  estimated 
8.000  foreign  subsidiaries,  mostly  in 
manufacturing.  The  annual  foreign  out- 
put of  these  multinational  firms  ranges 
between  $120  billion  and  $200  billion,  a 
total  greater  than  the  total  output  of 
any  nation  on  the  globe,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  United  States,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  possibly  Japan. 

Let  me  cite  some  examples  of  the  loss 
of  American  technological  comp>etitive 
edge.  General  Electric  in  November  1969 
licensed  the  Japanese  company,  Matsu- 
shita, for  use  of  its  patent  3,122,610,  which 
involves  the  production  of  F^^-type  radio 
receivers.  In  1967,  G.E.'s  license  to  Mat- 
sushita covered  a  parallel  phase-detec- 
tor circuit  for  TV  receiving  sets.  A  few 
months  earlier,  the  same  license  was 
granted  to  Toshiba  and  Nippon  Colum- 
bia. G.E,  has  licensed  Japanese  firms  to 
produce  optical  gimsights.  radar  systems, 
transistors,  and  semiconductor  elements, 
capacitors,  lamps — including  mercury 
and  Infrared  lamps,  television  receiver 
converter  circuitry,  color  photographic 
camera  systems,  steam-turbine  electric 
generators,  and  so  forth. 

RCA  has  licensed  Japanese  firms  In 
the  following  components,  products  and 
processes,  among  others:  magnetic  mem- 
ory cores,  electron  microscopes,  electro- 
static cameras,  AM/FM  transistor  ra- 
dios, color  picture  tubes,  photoconductors 
and  photoconductive  elements.  X-ray 
analyzers,  radio,  tape  recorder  and  TV 
sets,  loudspeaker  devices,  "monolithic  in- 
tegrated circuits,"  and  so  forth. 

Western  Electric  has  licensed  Japa- 
nese firms  in  components,  products,  sys- 
tems and  processes  which  include:  thin- 
film  devices  for  semiconductor  systems, 
semiconductors,  solid  electrolytic  capac- 


itors, transistors,  central  telephone  ex- 
change equipment  including  data  proc- 
essing and  subscriber  telephone  han- 
dling systems. 

Other  American  companies  that  have 
licensed  Japanese  firms  include:  West- 
inghouse,  IBM,  Sperry-Rand,  CBS.  Ben- 
dix.  Zenith  Radio,  Fairchild  Camera  & 
Instrimient,  Allis  Chalmers,  Singer  Co., 
Texas  Instruments,  and  so  forth.  The 
licensing  agreements  cover  color  picture 
tubes,  video  tape  recorders,  computer 
data  processing  devices,  navigational  in- 
strimients,  planar  semiconductors  in- 
cluding integrated  circuitry,  ceramic  ca- 
pacitors and  micro-electronic  equipment 
parts,  piunp  turbines,  and  so  forth. 
While  the  United  States  loses  its 
technologies^  advantage,  foreign  coun- 
tries offer  other  inducement  for  Amer- 
ican firms  to  locate  abroad.  For  ex- 
ample, Taiwan  offers  foreign  companies 
a  5-year  holiday  from  income  tax  and 
low  taxes  thereafter.  Cheap  labor,  mo- 
bility of  resouices,  favorable  interest 
rates,  tax  loopholes,  immunity  from  va- 
rious regulations  and  other  concessions 
not  available  in  the  United  States,  are 
powerful  forces  driving  U.S.  production 
abroad. 

It  is  time  for  the  United  States  to 
recognize  the  new  economic  realities  and 
to  adopt  measures  to  protect  the  Ameri- 
can economy  and  the  American  worker. 

The  new  economic  reality  is  that  all  too 
often  American  finance  and  technology 
used  abroad  is  comjieting  with  American 
workers.  The  new  economic  reality  Is  that 
a  great  deal  of  what  is  traditionally  con- 
sidered foreign  trade  Is  a  form  of  non- 
market  trade,  a  trade  between  parent 
and  subsidiaries  in  different  covmtries. 
In  such  nonmarket  trade,  the  prices  at 
which  goods  such  as  parts,  components, 
and  finished  product  change  hands  are 
governed  chiefly  by  taxation  and  ac- 
coimting  advantages  obtainable  in  the 
various  countries  where  the  corporation 
is  located.  It  is  these  new  economic 
realities  that  justify  new  economic 
approaches. 

Recently  some  people  have  warned 
about  a  possible  trade  war.  What  they  do 
not  recognize  is  that  for  some  time,  the 
United  States  has  been  engaged  in  an 
undeclared  trade  war:  a  trade  war  we 
are  losing;  with  American  workers  being 
the  first  casualties. 

Mr.  President,  my  proposed  legislation 
has  the  support  of  the  International  Un- 
ion of  Electrical,  Radio,  and  Machine 
Workers,  the  International  Brotherhood 
of  Electrical  Workers,  and  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Machinists.  To- 
gether, these  organizations  represent 
nearly  2,225,000  workers.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  an  analysis  of  my  bill 
prepared  by  the  lUE  and  my  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Saxbe).  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  and  analysis  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  'S.  4198)  to  provide  for  an 
equitable  sharing  of  the  United  States 
market  by  electronic  articles  of  domes- 
tic and  of  foreign  origin,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Hartke,  was  received,  read  twice  by 


its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S  4198 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  a-.d  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
total  quantity  and  value  of  consumer  elec- 
tronic products  and  accessories  of  foreign 
manufacture,  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
television  receiving  sets,  radio  receiving  sets, 
phonographs,  record  players,  tape  recorders, 
and  chassis  and  accessories  for  such  prod- 
ucts, remote  control  devices,  antennas  and 
antenna  rotators,  and  any  combination  of 
the  foregoing,  and  citizens  band  transceiv- 
ers, which  may  be  entered,  or  withdrawn 
from  warehouse,  for  consumption  during  any 
calendar  year  shall  not  exceed  the  quantity 
and  value  of  such  articles  entered,  or  with- 
drawn from  warehouse,  for  consumption 
during  the  calendar  year  1966:  Provided, 
That,  commencing  with  the  calendar  year 
beginning  with  January  1,  1970,  the  total 
quantity  and  value  of  such  articles  which 
may  be  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 
house, for  consumption  for  each  ensuing  cal- 
endar year  shall  be  increased  or  decreased 
by  an  amount  proportionate  to  the  increase 
or  decrease  ( if  more  than  5  per  centum  i  in 
the  total  United  States  consumption  of  such 
articles  during  the  preceding  calendar  year 
in  comparison  with  consunipilon  for  the  year 
1966  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. 

Sec.  2.  The  total  quantity  and  value  of 
electronic  components  of  foreign  mantUac- 
ture  of  the  classes  or  kinds  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  consumer  electronic  products,  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  capacitors,  resis- 
tors. Inductors,  transformers,  coils,  yokes 
and  chokes,  tuners,  connectors,  loudspeakers, 
TV  picture  tubes,  electron  receiving  lubes, 
transistors  and  other  semiconductors,  record 
changers,  turntables  and  tone  arms,  mag- 
netic tape,  and  fractional  horsepower  mo- 
tors, which  may  be  entered,  or  withdrawn 
from  warehouse,  for  consumption  during  any 
calendar  year  shall  not  exceed  the  average 
annual  quantity  and  value  of  such  articles 
entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for 
consumption  during  the  three  calendar  years 
1964-1966:  Provided,  That,  commencing  with 
the  calendar  year  beginning  January  1,  :970. 
the  total  quantity  and  value  of  such  articles 
which  may  be  entered,  or  withdrawn  from 
warehouse,  for  con.?umpticn  for  each  ensu- 
ing calendar  year  shall  be  increased  or  de- 
creased by  an  amount  proporticnate  to  the 
Increase  or  decrease  (If  more  than  5  per 
centum)  in  the  total  tJnited  States  consump- 
tion of  such  articles  during  the  preceding 
calendar  year  in  comparison  with  the  average 
annual  consumptlcn  for  the  three-vear  pe- 
riod 1964-1966  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  quantities  and  values  of  any 
consumer  electronic  product  of  foreign 
manufacture  which  may  be  entered,  or  with- 
drawn from  war^'hoiise.  for  ccnsurrption 
during  the  balance  of  the  calendar  rear  in 
which  this  Act  becomes  effective  shall  be 
equal  to  that  proportionate  per  centum 
share  of  the  Imports  of  such  article  for  the 
year  1965  uhich  the  number  of  days  remain- 
ing m  the  calendar  year  bears  to  the  full  year. 

(b)  The  Quantities  and  values  of  any  elec- 
tronic component  of  foreign  manufacture 
which  may  be  entered,  or  withdrawn  from 
warehouse,  for  consumption  during  the  bal- 
ance of  the  calendar  year  in  which  this  Act 
becomes  effect ive  shall  be  equal  to  that  pro- 
portionate per  centum  share  of  the  average 
annual  imports  of  such  article  for  the  years 
1964-1966  whtch  the  number  of  da^-s  re- 
maining In  the  calendar  year  bears  to  t^e 
fvill  year. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  of  Oommerce  shall 
detei-mine  and  allocate  the  allowable  quantl- 
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ties  and  values  of  consumer  elecuonlc  prod- 
ucts of  foreign  manufacture  and  electronic 
components  oi  foreign  manufacture  which 
mav  be  entered,  or  wlthdrnwu  from  w;\re- 
house,  for  consumption  among  supplying 
countries  by  category  of  product  on  the  ba- 
sis of  the  s'h.ires  such  countries  supplied  by 
category  of  pn^uct  to  the  United  SUtes 
market  during  a  representative  period,  ex- 
cept that  due  account  may  bo  given  to  special 
factors  which  have  atfected  or  may  affect  the 
trade  in  anv  category  of  such  articles.  In 
making  such  allocations  among  supplying 
countries,  the  Secretary  shall  give  special 
weight  to  and  favor  the  position  of  supply- 
ing countries  which  impose  on  Imports  of 
consumer  electronic  products  and  electronic 
components  originating  in  the  United  States 
for  entrv  Into  their  countries  conditions  no 
more  re'strlrtive  tlian  those,  including  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  imposed  by  the  United 
States  on  euch  product-  cf  the  manufacture 
of  those  countries  when  imiKtrted  into  the 
United  States  rhe  Secretary  of  Commerce 
shall  certity  such  allocations  to  the  Secre- 
tarv  of  the  Treasury. 

3"ec  5  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall. 
upon  the  application  of  .-.ny  interested  party, 
determine  wnether  there  Is  sufficient  pro- 
duction m  the  United  States  of  any  con- 
sumer elecronic  product  or  electronic  com- 
ponent in  conjunction  ^-itii  the  Imports  of 
such  article  specified  in  this  Act  to  meet 
estimated  annual  consumption  of  such  ar- 
ticle, and  if  a  deficiency  is  found  to  exist, 
determine  tlie  Increase  in  imports  of  such 
article  required  to  meet  such  deficiency  in 
the  ensuine  calendar  year  The  Secretary  of 
Commerce  shall  certify  such  determination 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

Sec  6.  The  President  is  authorized  to  enter 
Into  negotiations  with  other  governments  for 
the  purpose  of  consummating  agreements  to 
pr»vid^  for  orderly  trade  In  consumer  elec- 
tronic products  and  electronic  components  In 
a  manner  consistent  with  the  policy  of  this 
Aft  of  providing  equitable  acces?  to  the  fu- 
ture grovnh  of  the  American  market  for  both 
imported  articles  and  articles  of  domestic 
oriifln  The  President  by  proclamation  may 
Incre.ise.  decrease  or  otherwise  limit  the 
quantity  and  value  of  such  electronic  articles 
from  such  country  which  may  be  entered,  or 
withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consumption 
in  conformance  with  such  agreements. 

Sec  7.  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  the 
qtiantity  and  value  of  any  such  electronic 
article  which  may  be  entered,  or  withdrawn 
from  warehouse,  for  consumption  during  any 
quarter  of  the  calendar  year  shall  not  exceed 
the  proponlonate  per  centum  share  which 
the  total  quantity  and  value  of  imports  of 
such  electronic  article  accounted  for  during 
the  like  period  of  the  calendar  year  ended 
December  31.  1966 

Sec.  8.  All  determinations  by  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  cf  Commerce  under  th'.? 
Act  shall  be  final.  ^ 

Sec  9  This  Act  shall  become  effective  upon 
enactment 

The  analysis,  presented  by  Mr. 
Hartkx,  is  as  follows: 

A.NALYSis  or  Senate  Hartkes  Bill  Prepared 
BT   THE   lUE-AFI^CIO 

The  recent  Increase  In  the  unemployment 
rate  among  American  workers  has  aggra- 
vated an  alreadv  serious  problem  of  unem- 
ployment caused  by  the  growth  of  foreign 
Imports  into  our  domestic  market.  This  In- 
crease of  Imports  during  the  1960's  was  par- 
ticularly pronounced  in  the  cons\mier  goods 
and  one  industry  especially  hard  hit  has 
been  the  electronics  Industry.  Wbat  is  moet 
disturbing  Is  that  the  Imports  continue  to 
grow  rapidly.  While  a  number  of  electronic 
consumer  products  are  already  largely  Im- 
ported. sUU  other  products  will  soon  also  be 
manufactured  abroad  for  the  moat  part. 

There  are  benefits  to  this  country  as  well 
as  to  the  importing  countries  In  the  develop- 
ment and  growth  of  foreign  trade.  To  achieve 


such  benefits  certain  domestic  problems  can 
be  tolerated.  What  has  happened,  however, 
in  the  electronics  field  Is  that  the  growth  of 
imports  has  been  so  substantial  as  to  severely 
dislocate  the  domestic  Industry,  putting 
many  workers  out  of  Jobs  and  virtually  elimi- 
nating domestic  production  of  such  basic 
consumer  uenvs  as  radios  and  black-and- 
white  TV  receivers.  What  makes  this  uncon- 
trolled situation  undesirable  Is  that  the 
price  advantage  of  the  Imported  products 
largely  rests  upon  the  lower  labor  costs  In- 
volved in  the  foreign  production. 

Most  of  the  electronic  consumer  products 
are  finding  expanding  domestic  markets. 
1  here  is  certainly  room  lor  an  orderly  growth 
in  imports  that  will  not  continue  the  serious 
adverse  domestic  Impact  of  the  recent  past. 
This  bin  will  provide  a  framework  for  such 
an  orderly  growth  of  imports,  .■\merlcan 
manufacturers  who  want  to  continue  manu- 
facturing electronic  consumer  goods  in  this 
countrv  deserve  such  a  bill,  .\merican  work- 
ers whose  livelihood  Is  at  stake  need  such  a 
bill.  Most  of  all.  this  country  needs  such  a 
bill  to  avoid  further  aggravations  of  an  al- 
readv serious  problem. 

Section  1  of  the  bill  provides  that  the  total 
quantltv  and  value  of  any  consumer  elec- 
tronic product  and  accessories  of  foreign 
manufacture  that  may  be  imported  lor  re- 
le.ised  from  storage!  for  domestic  constmip- 
tlon  in  any  c.tleudar  year  shall  not  exceed 
tue  quantity  or  value  in  which  that  product 
was  Imported  tor  released  from  stor..ge)  for 
domestic  consumption  in  1966.  The  proviso 
specifies  that  if  the  domestic  consumption 
of  an  aracle  Increases  lOr  decreases  i  more 
than  5  I  from  the  1966  level,  then  the  cell- 
ing on  imports  of  that  article  will  be  ad- 
justed m  an  amount  proporuonate  to  the 
change  in  domestic  consumption. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  parallels  Section  1 
with  respect  to  electronic  components  of  for- 
eign manufacture  of  the  types  used  In  the 
manufacture  of  ci-^nsumer  electronic  prod- 
ucts. The  b.tse  period  here  Is  the  average  for 
the  three  calendar  years  1964-1966  inclusive. 
Section  3  of  the  bill  provides  that  during 
the  year  in  which  the  bill  becomes  effective 
the  "formulas  utilized  In  Sections  1  and  3  of 
the  bill  shall  be  applied  but  the  amount  of 
the  base  domestic  production  used  to  calcti- 
late  the  maximum  on  imports  shall  be  re- 
duced to  the  proportion  of  the  base  year  or 
years  consumption  which  corresponds  to  the 
proportion  of  the  calendar  year  remaining  in 
which  this  bill  Is  enacted. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  provides  that  the 
Secretarv  of  Commerce  shall  allocate  to  Im- 
porting "countries  a  share  of  the  allowable 
imports  of  consumer  electronic  products  and 
components  of  particular  types  based  upon 
the  amount  of  past  imports  of  such  products 
by  such  countries  during  a  representative 
period.  The  Secretary  Is  permitted  In  his  al- 
location to  give  due  account  to  special  fac- 
tors which  have  affected,  or  may  affect,  the 
trade  in  any  tvpes  of  electronic  articles.  The 
Secretary  Is  to  give  special  favorable  weight 
in  the  allocation  process  to  foreign  coun- 
tries which  have  no  greater  restrictions  on 
Imports  Into  their  countries  from  this  coun- 
try upon  their  Imports  of  such  articles.  The 
Secretarv  Is  to  certify  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  the  allocations  made  under 
this  Section. 

Section  5  of  the  bill  provides  that  the 
Secretarv  of  Commerce,  upon  any  Interested 
party's  application,  determine  whether  dom- 
estic production  of  any  article  involved  la 
this  Act  m  conjunction  with  imports  allowed 
under  this  Act  Is  adequate  to  meet  estimated 
annual  consumption  of  the  article.  If  a  defi- 
ciency in  domestic  production  Is  found,  the 
Secretary  Is  to  determine  the  Increase  in 
Imports  that  Is  required  to  eliminate  the 
deficiency  on  the  next  calendar  year,  and  to 
certify  his  determination  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury. 

Section  6  authorized  the  President  to  enter 
Into   agreements  with    foreign  countries  to 


provide  for  orderly  and  equitable  access  to 
our  domestic  markets  In  accordance  with 
this  Act.  In  accordance  with  any  such  agree- 
ments, the  President  may  by  proclamation 
adjust  the  amounts  of  Imports  allocated  to 
foreign  countries  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

Section  7  of  the  bill  provides  that  the  re- 
lease into  our  domestic  markets  of  Imported 
articles  covered  by  this  Act  shall  be  regu- 
lated on  a  quarterly  basis. 

Section  8  of  the  bill  provides  that  the  de- 
terminations of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  President  under  the  Act  shall  be  final. 

Section  9  provides  that  the  bill  Is  effective 
upon  enactment. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  227— 
INTRODUCTION  OP  A  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTION DESIGNATING  THE 
SECOND  SUNDAY  OP  OCTOBER  OF 
EACH  YEAR  AS  NATIONAL  GRAND- 
PARENTS DAY 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
bring  before  the  Senate  today  a  matter 
which  I  feel  is  deserving  of  the  official 
consideration  of  the  Congress.  For  many 
years  we  have  paused  to  honor  and  pay 
tribute  to  the  mothers  and  fathers  in 
\X\\s  country,  but  we  have  not  formally 
recognized  tliose  who  contribute  so  much 
to  our  strength  and  heritage — our  grand- 
parents. 

In  this  time  of  rapid  change— when 
diversity  has  become  a  way  of  life,  it  is 
important  to  consider  tliat  which  we 
hold  in  common.  Let  us  call  it  the  hu- 
man condition.  We  have  all  loved  and 
hated,  realized  dieams  and  been  disil- 
lusioned, achieved  and  faltered.  Eventu- 
ally, we  have  come  to  realize  that  only 
the  aging  process  has  been  able  to  prop- 
erlv  bring  these  life  forces  into  perspec- 
tive so  that  understanding  and  true 
wisdom  are  possible. 

But  even  as  aging  brings  maturity, 
with  it  also  comes  a  lessening  of  activ- 
ity—and it  is  here  that  we  must  not 
let  ouiselves  be  deceived.  Physical  de- 
cline is  not  indicative  of  an  outdated 
mind.  Many  a  strong  spirit  or  keen  sense 
of  judgment  has  been  overlooked  by  the 
young,  whose  attentions  are  too  often 
drawn  only  to  the  demonstrative  in  their 
midst. 

Grandparents  harbor  a  Ufetime  in 
their  minds — a  rich,  valuable  set  of  ex- 
periences and  observaUons.  They  are 
wardens  of  a  wisdom  that  comes  from 
years  of  deaUng  with  life's  inconsist- 
encies while  simultaneously  trying  to 
bring  and  contribute  something  of  them- 
selves to  life  This  contribution  is.  in  part, 
sharing  their  knowledge  and  experiences 
with  those  closest  to  them,  and  I  am  sure 
that  the  majority  of  us  have  benefited 
from  this  inheritance.  Those  of  us  who 
are  fortunate  enough  to  have  known  our 
grandparents  will  recall  these  exchanges 
as  both  enjoyable  and  positive  character- 
building  influences. 

I  feel  that  this  Nation  should  pause  to 
focus  national  and  personal  attention  on 
our  Nation's  grandparents  and  for  this 
reason  am  introducing  this  day  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  second  Sun- 
day in  October  as  National  Grandpar- 
ents Day.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  requesting  the  President  to  set  aside 
this  time  to  pay  appropriate  homage  to 
those  loved  ones  whom  we  otherwise 
honor  and  respect  in  our  everyday  Uves. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  FUL- 
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BRIGHT) .  The  joint  resolution  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  227)  to 
authorize  and  request  the  President  to 
issue  annually  a  proclamation  designat- 
ing the  second  Sunday  of  October  of  each 
year  as  "National  Grandparents  Day," 
introduced  by  Mr.  Tower,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  A 
BILL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Goodell)  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  at  the  next  printing,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Case)  ,  the  Senator  from  CaUfornia 
(Mr.  Cranston),  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  DoDD^  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton),  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood),  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower),  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  YotrNO^  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  3596,  to  amend 
the  Pur  Seal  Act  of  1966  by  prohibiting 
the  clubbing  of  seals  after  July  1,  1972. 
the  taking  of  seal  pups,  and  the  taking 
of  female  seals  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  or 
on  any  other  land  and  water  imder  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
SaxbeK  Without  objection,  It  is  so  or- 
dered. 

ADDITIONAL   COSPONSORS   OF 
JOINT   RESOLUTIONS 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLTJTION    61 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota <Mr.  McCarthy),  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  at  the  next  printing 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  61.  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women,  the  names  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett i  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jor- 
dan) be  added  as  additional  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ( Mr.  Sax- 
be  i.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLUTION    223 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
EIagleton  > ,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
at  its  next  printing,  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias* 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  223.  to  authorize  and  request 
the  President  to  issue  annually  a  proc- 
lamation designating  January  of  each 
year  as  National  Blood  Donor  Month. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ( Mr.  Sax- 
BE I .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
78— SUBMISSION  OP  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  TO  ESTABLISH 
A  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  INTEL- 
LIGENCE. AND  FOR  OTHER  PUR- 
POSES 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit for  appropriate  reference,  for  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  'Mr.  Hatfield) 
and  myself,  a  concurrent  resolution  to 


establish  a  Joint  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence. 

Representatives  Eraser  and  Whalen 
plan  to  introduce  the  same  resolution  in 
the  House  today. 

The  proposed  committee,  to  be  made 
up  of  seven  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
seven  Members  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, would  provide  stricter  con- 
gressional oversight  of  intelligence  agen- 
cies. 

There  long  has  been  need  for  Congress 
to  exercise  increased  supervision  of  in- 
telligence operations,  particularly  over 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency.  The  in- 
fluence of  CIA  operations  on  foreign  poli- 
cy has  been  demonstrated  repeatedly 
over  the  years. 

In  my  judgment  this  congressional  re- 
sponsibility can  best  be  carried  out  by 
establishing  a  Joint  Committee  on  In- 
telligence, as  proposed  in  the  resolution 
Senator  Hatfield  and  I  are  submitting 
today.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Tower  >.  The  concurrent  resolution  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  78 > .  which  reads  as  follows,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices: 

S.   CoN.    Res.    78 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) ,  That  there  Is 
established  a  Joint  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence (hereafter,  in  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, referred  to  as  the  Joint  Committee)  to 
be  composed  of  seven  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  and  seven  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Not 
more  than  four  members  from  either  the 
House  or  the  Senate  shall  be  members  of 
the  same  political  party.  Of  the  seven 
members  to  be  appointed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  two  shall  be  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  two  shall 
be  members  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Ser\lces.  Of  the  seven  members  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Senate,  two  shall  be  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and 
two  shall  be  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Joint  Committee  shall 
make  continuing  studies  of  the  intelligence 
activities  Eind  problems  relating  to  the  gath- 
ering of  Intelligence  affecting  the  national 
security  and  of  Its  coordination  and  utiliza- 
tion by  the  various  departments,  agencies, 
and  Instrumentalities  of  the  Government. 
The  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  the  Defense 
InteUlgence  Agency,  the  National  Security 
Agency,  the  Bureau  of  Intelligence  and  Re- 
search of  the  Department  of  State.  Army  In- 
telligence. Navy  Intelligence.  Air  Force  In- 
telligence, and  other  services  engaged  in  for- 
eign Intelligence  activities  shall  keep  the 
Joint  Committee  fully  and  currently  in- 
formed with  respect  to  their  activities.  The 
Joint  Committee  shall  seek  to  eliminate  un- 
necessary competition  and  duplication  of  ef- 
fort by  the  services  engaged  In  foreign  Intel- 
ligence activities. 

(b)  All  bills,  resolutions,  and  other  mat- 
ters m  the  Senate  or  House  of  Representa- 
tives relating  primarily  to  the  agencies  re- 
ferred to  m  subsection  (a)  and  to  any  other 
agency  engaged  In  foreign  InteUlgence  activi- 
ties shall  be  referred  to  the  Joint  Committee. 

(c)  The  Joint  Committee  shall  seek  to  in- 
sure that  covert  action  programs  are  as  few 
as  necessary  to  guarantee  the  national  se- 
curity and  that  such  programs  are  not  In- 
consistent with  publicly  expressed  national 
policy. 


(d)  The  Joint  Committee  shall  make  con- 
tinuing Investigations  and  studies,  and  shall 
make  recommendations,  with  respect  to  the 
practices  and  methods  used  In  the  intelli- 
gence services  to  classify  information. 

(e)  Two  members  of  the  Joint  Committee, 
one  a  member  of  the  House  and  the  other  a 
member  of  the  Senate,  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  chairman  to  serve,  at  the  invitation  of 
the  President,  as  representatives  to.  and  non- 
voting members  of,  the  United  States  Intelli- 
gence Board. 

(f )  The  members  of  the  Joint  Committee 
who  are  Members  of  the  Senate  shall  from 
time  to  time  report  to  the  Senate,  and  the 
members  of  the  Joint  Committee  who  are 
Members  of  the  House  of  Represenutlves 
shall  from  time  to  time  report  to  the  House, 
by  bill  or  otherwise,  their  recommendations 
with  respect  to  matters  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  their  respective  Houses  which  are 
(1)  referred  to  the  Joint  Committee  or  (2) 
otherwise  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Joint 
Committee. 

Sec.  3.  Vacancies  In  the  membership  of 
the  Joint  Committee  shall  not  affect  the 
power  of  the  remaining  members  to  execute 
the  functions  of  the  Joint  Committee,  and 
shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  In  the 
case  of  the  original  selection.  The  Joint 
Committee  shall  select  a  chairman  and  vice 
chairman  from  among  its  members. 

Sec.  4.  The  Joint  Committee,  or  any  duly 
authorized  subcommittee  thereof  Is  au- 
thorized to  hold  such  hearings,  to  sit  and 
act  at  such  places  and  times,  to  reqiilre, 
by  subpoena  or  otherwise,  the  attendance 
of  such  witnesses  and  the  production  of  such 
books,  papers,  and  documents,  to  admin- 
ister such  oaths,  to  take  such  testimony,  to 
procure  such  printing  and  binding,  and  to 
make  such  expendltiues  ae  it  deems  advis- 
able. 

Sec.  5.  The  Joint  Committee  Is  empowered 
to  appoint  such  experts,  consultants,  tech- 
nicians, and  clerical  and  stenographic  as- 
sistants as  It  deems  necessary  and  advis- 
able. The  oommlttee  Is  authorized  to  utilize 
the  services.  Information,  facilities,  and  per- 
sonnel of  the  departments  and  establish- 
ments of  the  Ctovernment  on  a  reimbursable 
basis  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  heads  of 
the  departments  or  agencies  concerned. 

Sec.  6.  The  expenses  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  upon  vouch- 
ers signed  by  the  chairman. 

Sec.  7.  The  Joint  Committee  shall  take 
special  care  to  safeguard  information  af- 
fecting the  national  security. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  440— RESOLU- 
TION REPORTED  INCREASING  THE 
LIMIT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR 
HEARINGS  BEFORE  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  STENNIS.  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  reported  the  following 
original  resolution  (S.  Res.  440 ■» :  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration: 

S.  Res.  440 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  hereby  is  authorized  to  expend  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  during  the 
Nlnety-flrst  Congress.  tlCOOO  in  addition  to 
the  amount,  and  for  the  same  purposes, 
specified  In  section  134(a)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act,  approved  August  2,  1946. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  August  6.  1970.  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills: 
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S.  1703  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rosa  Pinia- 
bona.  - 

S  1704.  An  act  fir  tUe  leUef  of  Lillian 
Bia/5:ij. 

S.  2427.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cal  C. 
Davis  and  Lyucltn  A  Dean; 

S  2464.  An  act  to  amcn'-l  the  Agrlciiluiral 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937  to  author- 
ize marketn'g  agreements  providing  for  the 
aci"-ert!?:ng  of  p.Apayns; 

S.  2863.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Ci:m.:>ruh  Kenninglon  Homney;   and 

S.  3:"C.  An  act  to  confer  U.S.  citizenship 
posthumo^tsly  upon  Guy  Andre  Blftnchette. 


AMENDMENT    OF    THE    CLEAN    AIR 
ACT— AMENDMENTS 

.\MENOMENTS   NOS.    824    AND   825 

Mr.  NELSON  submitted  two  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him. 
to  the  bill  'S.  3229)  to  amend  the  Clean 
Air  Act  in  order  to  extend  the  authoriza- 
tions for  such  Act,  to  extend  the  provi- 
sion.s  of  title  II  relating  to  emission 
standard- 13  vessels,  aircraft,  and  certain 
additional  vehicles,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  to  provide  for  a  study  of  noise 
and  its  effects,  which  were  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

'Tao  remarks  of  Mr.  Nelson  when  he 
submitted  tiie  amendments  appear  ear- 
lier in  the  Record  under  the  appropriate 
heading.) 


REVISION  OF  THE  FEDERAL  ELEC- 
TION LAWS— AMENDMENTS 

.AMENDMENTS  NOS.  826  AND  827 

Mr.  GOODELL  submitted  two  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  iS.  734)  to  revise  the  Federal 
election  laws,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
and  to  be  printed. 

'The  rer.:arks  of  Mr.  Goo'iell  when  he 
subnutted  the  amendments  appear  ear- 
lier in  the  Record  under  the  appropriate 
heading.) 

ADDITIONAL   STATEMENTS   OF 
SENATORS 


LOGJAM  IN  THE  COURTS 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  Piesident.  the  ar- 
ticle I  am  about  to  submit  for  the  Rec- 
ord speaks  quite  eloquently  for  itself.  It 
was  published  in  the  current  issue  of  Life 
Magazine  and  deals  with  what  I  regard 
as  one  of  our  major  domestic  problems, 
the  alarming  backlog  in  our  courts,  the 
inadequacy  of  a  system  that  has  not  kept 
pace  with  the  times. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

■■LoojAM  IN  Ovjt  Courts" 
(By  Dale  Wlttner) 

The  criminal  courts  nf  troubled  urban 
America  are  f.iUing.  I.iice  once-fearsome 
scarecrows  put  out  to  keep  away  birds  of 
hiwles-'^ness,  they  are  tattered  by  neglect,  fa- 
m.l:ar  ..nd  even  accon.m.^datlng  to  profes- 
sl;-.  1  h-i-'dlum,s  and  incorrigib'.e  terrorists 
of  society  wbo  walk  free  for  months  and 
year.^.  wilt'ne  fcr  'rial'  that  never  cme.  To 
the  Innocent,  the  poor,  the  uneducated  to 
the  victims  of  crime  and  witnesses  to  it,  and 
to  honpst  policemen,  many  blg-clty  courts 
are  already  a  sham  and  a  broken  promise. 


So  strained,  so  clogged  with  humanity  have 

they  bec-!me  that  substuitlal  Justice  Is  only 
an  occasional,  almost  accldcnfal,  product.  A 
syatem  drafted  nearly  two  centuries  ago  to 
protect  fiur  mIMitn  people  does  not  work 
for  200  million.  Until  it  does  again,  until 
swift  i^.nrt  equ.ii  justice  Is  restored,  the  pros- 
r»ect  for  law  end  order  In  the  streets  will 
not  Improve. 

In  pvery  major  city  the  symptoms  are  the 
same.  Crime  Increases  at  an  average  rate  of 
14',  n  yoar,  nure  than  doubling  every  six 
ye  ir<.  C.nirt  backU'gs  of  pending  ca.-es,  which 
10  year.s  ago  were  measured  In  weeks,  now  add 
up  to  monais  and  vesrs.  Harried  Judges, 
prosecutors  and  public  defenders  are  forced 
to  treat  each  case  like  a  piece  of  unimportant 
manufacture  on  an  endless  assen.bly  line. 
Prosecutions  are  haphazard.  Justice  is  the 
subject  of  bargaining.  The  possibility  of 
punishment  diminishes — and  with  it.  respect 
f.r  the  law 

If  the  criminal  courts  are  In  b.id  shape  in 
almost  every  city,  the  place  to  see  the  chaos 
most  clearly  is  New  York,  the  nation's  largest 
city.  Tliere,  sheer  weight  of  numbers  has 
bowed  the  system  to  the  breaking  point  and 
criminal  Justice  has  already  lost  Its  cherished 
precepts:  the  protection  of  society,  the  pre- 
sumption of  innocence,  a  speedy  trial,  a  care- 
ful search  for  trulh.  Human  beings  are  suf- 
fering—tens of  tiiousands  of  them.  But  the 
true  extent  of  New  York's  breakdown  is  seen 
in  a  dreadful  array  of  facts: 

Felonies — such  as  murder,  armed  robbery, 
p.ggravated  assault,  rape  and  burglary— in- 
creased more  than  threefold  dtirlng  the  1960s 
while  New  York  City's  population  remained 
almost  constant.  In  the  same  period  the  reg- 
ular Inmate  population  of  state  prisons, 
where  convicted  felons  must  serve  their  sen- 
tences, fell  from  almost  20,000  to  about 
14.000. 

The  city's  police  force  has  grown  steadily 
to  more  than  32.000  men.  by  far  the  largest 
in  the  nation.  Yet  the  odds  in  favor  of  a 
criminal  escaping  arrest  for  a  felony  remain 
about  four  to  one.  For  those  arrested,  fne 
chBOices  of  avoiding  punishment  have  ac- 
tually Increased:  barely  one  In  five  Is  ever 
brought  to  court  on  a  felony  indictment.  The 
rest  are  released  for  lack  of  evidence  or  prose- 
cuted for  less  serious  misdemeanors,  for 
which  the  average  sentence  Is  less  than  four 
months  In  a  city  prison. 

For  the  one  criminal  in  20  vinlucky  enough 
to  be  indicted,  there  Is  still  a  10-to-one 
chance  that  the  chrages  will  be  reduced  be- 
fore trial,  especially  If  he  is  willing  to  plead 
guilty. 

Thus  the  appalling  arithmetic  Is  that  In 
New  York  City  If  you  commit  a  felony,  the 
chances  of  being  arrested.  Indicted,  found 
guilty  on  the  original  charge  and  then  going 
to  prison  are  a  great  deal  less  than  one  in 
200. 

In  the  year  ending  June  30.  1969,  while 
felony  arrests  were  Increasing  to  a  yearly  rate 
of  75,000.  only  608  felony  trials  were  com- 
pleted. For  misdemeanors  and  violations,  the 
figures  were  almost  as  bad:  18.000  sentenced 
to  jail  out  of  450,000  cases 

The  Criminal  Court  t>egan  1969  with  a 
backlog  estimated  at  more  than  half  a  mil- 
lion cases.  During  the  year,  20  new  judges 
were  added  to  alleviate  congestion.  Yet  b:' 
the  start  of  1970,  the  backlog  had  risen  to 
almost  700,000  cases  and  was  Inc.-eaalng  each 
month.  For  every  three  cases  brought  to 
court,  only  two  are  disposed  of.  At  the  cur- 
rent rate  It  would  take  two  and  a  half  years 
to  clear  the  calendars,  assuming  no  new  ar- 
rests were  made. 

Each  backlog  case  represents  at  least  one 
criminal  suspect  for  whom  the  court  has  not 
had  time  to  reach  a  verdict.  For  reasons  more 
often  practical  than  humane,  99%  of  those 
defend.HDto  are  free  on  ball  or  pretrial  parole. 

New  York  City  Jalis  have  a  planned  capac- 
ity of  under  8,000.  Yet  last  week  the  census 
of  those  squalid  pens  was  over  14,000.  More 
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than  8,000  of  these  prisoners  had  not  been 
convicted  of  anything  at  all  but  were  simply 
awaiting  court  appearances.  A  recent  sample 
showed  that  more  tlian  a  quarter  of  these 
pretrial  Inmates  had  been  behind  bars  for 
more  than  three  months;  nearly  a  thousand 
had  been  there  for  more  than  six  months. 
and  143  for  more  than  a  year.  Among  them 
were  546  awaiting  trial  for  murder. 

Many  defendants,  after  long  detention, 
hear  the  charges  against  them  dropped  for 
lack  of  evidence.  Others  hnally  plead  guilty 
and  are  freed,  their  sentence  being  the  time 
they  have  already  served.  Thus  for  many,  not 
only  has  the  presumption  of  innocence  dis- 
appeared from  the  courts,  but  tlie  sentence 
Is  served  before  the  case  Is  even  Judged. 

The  criminal  Justice  system  is  hinged  on 
the  theory  of  a  speedy  trial.  It  is  from  the 
court's  hopeless  Inability  to  comi>el  prompt 
trials  that  every  other  failure  of  the  city's 
system  has  followed.  IronlcaUy,  It  U'only  to 
the  Innocent  that  the  Sixth  Amendment's 
promise  of  a  speedy  trial  means  anything. 
To  the  guilty,  delay  Is  the  most  effective 
ally,  the  surest  obstruction  to  the  judgment 
they  fear. 

A  prosecution  Is  a  fragile  thing.  A  case 
that  Is  strong  a  month  after  the  arrest  may 
be  no  case  at  all  by  the  time  It  Is  finally 
called  for  trial.  "Evidence  grows  stale  or  Is 
lost.  Witnesses  die  or  simply  disappear.  Tlie 
memories  of  police  officers  and  witnesses  fade, 
often  Just  enough  to  raise  the  reasonable 
doubt  that  requires  a  Jury  to  acquit  rather 
than  convict.  An  assistant  district  attorney. 
Inheriting  a  case  weakened  by  long  delay, 
must  weigh  the  chances  of  conviction.  When 
they  favor  the  defendant,  he  either  dismisses 
the  charge  altogether  to  save  the  state  the 
expense  of  a  futile  trial,  or  he  tries  to  strike 
a  bargain  In  which  the  severfy  of  the  charge 
is  reduced  In  return  for  a  plea  of  guilty.  In 
legal  Jargon  this  practice  Is  known  as  "plea 
bargaining."  It  has  become  such  a  flagrant  3 
part  of  New  York  City  Justice  that  another  ^ 
metaphor  has  evolved:  "giving  the  court- 
house away."  Yet  It  is  the  only  way,  under 
the  current  system,  that  the  courts  keep 
moving  at  all.  Thus  It  has  many  defenders. 
Including  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  (page  26). 

With  the  calendars  of  many  courts  regu- 
larly listing  70  or  CO  cases  a  day,  the  average 
judge  Is  burled  under  tons  of  paperwork.  He 
no  longer  has  enough  time  for  listening  to 
testimony  and  for  deciding  guilt  or  Innocence 
Instead,  judges  have  been  relegated  I;y  the 
system  to  the  function  of  clerks.  The;  are 
paid  $30,000  a  year,  privileged  to  wear  Ju- 
dicial robes  and  occupy  elevated  seats  under 
the  words  "In  God  We  Trust."  But  for  most 
of  them,  a  court  day  consists  of  overseeing  a 
roll  call  of  cases,  adjourning  most  of  them 
to  new  dates  In  other  court  sections,  waiting 
for  defendants,  attorneys  and  witnesses  to 
appear,  and  occasionally  rubber-stamping 
a  bartered  guilty  plea  and  sentencing  the 
defendant. 

Much  of  the  power  once  held  by  the 
judge  has  fallen  to  the  prosecutor.  Prank 
SUversteln.  29.  graduated  from  Brooklyn  Lew 
School  only  a  yeitf  ago.  Now,  at  a  salary  of 
911.000.  he  Is  a  criminal  court  assistant  to 
the  Bronx  District  Attorney.  To  thj  hundreds 
of  people  who  each  day  cross  the  obscenely 
scribbled  threshold  of  the  Bronx  Criminal 
Courthouse,  young  Prank  SUversteln  Is  the 
fulcrum  of  Justice;  he  Is  the  law. 

Through  his  hands — and  those  of  14  other 
young  lawyers  like  him — passes  virtually 
every  criminal  prosecution  In  a  county  of 
1.6  million  people.  With  each  case  come 
human  problems  that  must  b.;  answered  Im- 
mediately. A  detec'.lve  who  has  made  an 
arrest  pres.ses  SUversteln  to  decide  whether  . 
the  suspect  should  be  charged  with  a  felony 
or  a  misdemeanor.  The  exasperated  victim 
of  an  assault  and  robbery,  her  testimony 
stUl  not  taken  after  half  a  dozen  futile,  all- 
day  trips  to  court,  wantd  to  drop  the  charges. 


SUversteln  tries  to  dissuade  her.  A  youth 
charred  with  a  penitentiary  offense  of  bur- 
glary hopes  the  prosecutor  will  accept  a 
guilty  plea  to  pptty  larceny,  a  misdemeanor. 
A  women  claims  to  have  been  raped  an  J  the 
suspect  swears  It  never  happened;  SUversteln 
must  decide  whether  or  ncA,  there  Is  enough 
evidence  to  prosecute  the  man. 

Most  of  a  prosecutor's  decisions  are  made 
In  hurried,  whispered  conferences  with  de- 
fense attorneys,  after  only  a  few  seconds  of 
nipping  through  case  papers  and  police  re- 
ports. Yet  his  are  the  Judgments  that  will 
alter  the  lives  not  only  of  the  defendants 
but  of  their  families,  of  the  victims,  police- 
men and  witnesses. 

"The  power  of  this  Job  is  Incredible,"  says 
Silverstein.  "It's  more  than  any  one  man 
should  have.  Do  you  know  what  It's  like  to 
face  a  defendant  In  court  and  know  that  If 
he  Is  convicted,  or  even  if  he  is  held  in  JaU 
fcr  trial  because  he  can't  make  ball,  he  Is 
going  to  lose  his  Job  and  his  family  will 
have  to  go  on  welfare?  It  wouldn't  be  so 
b.-.d  If  you  had  all  day  to  study  the  facts. 
But  there  you  are  1 1  court  with  maybe  30 
cases  yet  to  go,  and  the  Judge  wants  to  get 
on  to  the  next  one.  You  have  to  say  some- 
thing and  say  It  fast." 

Of  his  negotiating  power.  Silverstein  ration- 
alizes that  in  a  case  weakened  by  delay  "it's 
better  that  a  guilty  defendant  be  convicted 
of  something  without  a  trial  than  turned 
loose  by  a  jury  because  the  evidence  has 
become  too  weak  to  get  a  conviction.  Even 
when  you  drop  charges  entirely,  you  figure 
that  at  least  you've  disposed  of  a  case."  And 
disposition  of  cases,  far  more  than  careful 
justice,  has  become  the  bench  mark  by  which 
the  city's  criminal  courts  are  measured. 
"  "In  the  year  I've  been  here.  I've  learned 
to  be  pretty  practical  about  this  business," 
says  Silverstein.  "Now  I  know  how  the  sys- 
tem functions  and,  even  If  It  Is  screwed  up, 
as  long  as  I  have  this  Job  I've  got  to  try  to 
make  It  work  for  those  people  out  there."  A 
hitch  of  his  thumb  takes  In  the  entire  Bronx. 
"When  I  get  a  case,  I  try  to  look  at  It  ob- 
jectively, to  figure  out  what  the  eventual  dis- 
position would  be  considering  all  the  delays 
and  everything  else. 

"If  I  get  a  burglary,  for  example,  that  I 
think  would  have  to  be  disposed  of  as  a 
misdemeanor  after  a  string  of  adjournments, 
I  figure  it's  better  to  get  it  out  of  the  way 
at  the  first  or  second  appearance  than  have 
It  kicked  from  one  judge  to  another  for  may- 
be a  year.  So  if  I've  had  time  to  look  at  the 
case  at  all,  at  the  first  appearance  I'll  try  to 
get  a  discussion  going  with  the  defense 
lawyer — please,  don't  call  it  'giving  the 
courthouse  away.'  " 


DISMANTLING  OF  MEDICARE 
NURSING  HOME  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  on  April  10 
I  addressed  the  Senate  describing  the 
step- by -step  dismantling  of  the  medi- 
care nursing  home  program  and  the  rep- 
rehensible practice  of  retroactive  de- 
nial of  claims. 

On  May  7  my  Subcommittee  on  Long- 
Term  Care,  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging,  held  hearings  to  look  into  these 
important  questions.  One  of  our  wit- 
nesses at  that  time  was  Dr.  Frederick  W. 
Offenkrantz,  medical  director  of  the 
Cranford  Health  and  Extended  Care  Fa- 
cility. His  effective  and  important  tes- 
timony has  been  summarized  in  a  recent 
column  by  Mr.  Theodor  Schuchat,  re- 
tirement editor  for  the  North  American 
Newspaper  Alliance. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Schuchat's  column  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Medicare  Hrrs  Clerical  Snac 
(By  Theodor  Schuchat) 

There  is  a  bit  of  bureaucratic  Jargon  that 
is  becoming  fearsomely  familiar  to  thousands 
of  Medicare  patients  and  their  families — "ret- 
roactive denial." 

The  phrase  applies  to  all  too  many  Medi- 
care patients  who  are  transferred  to  skilled 
nursing  homes  for  extended  care  after  a  spell 
in  the  hospital.  It  means  that  patients  have 
to  pay  bills  they  thought  would  be  covered  by 
Medicare. 

Extended  care  Is  supposed  to  reduce  Medi- 
care costs  by  moving  patients  who  no  longer 
need  the  costly  full  range  of  hospital  serv- 
ices. In  general.  Medicare  pays  most  costs 
for  the  first  20  days  of  extended  care  and  all 
but  $5  per  day  for  the  next  80  days. 

Each  patient's  need  for  extended  care  Is 
checked  three  times.  Every  Medicare  hospital 
has  a  utilization  review  committee  to  see 
that  patients  do  not  linger  when  they  could 
be  healing  elsewhere  at  lower  cost. 

Nursing  homes,  too,  make  Medicare  utiliza- 
tion reviews.  So  do  the  Insurance  companies 
and  Blue  Cross  organizations  that  pay  Medi- 
care bills,  acting  as  Uncle  Sam's  fiscal  inter- 
mediaries. 

As  Medicare's  costs  have  soared  beyond  ex- 
pectations, the  fiscal  agents  have  been  in- 
structed to  deny  more  payments  for  extended 
care,  despite  protests  by  doctors  and  patients. 

The  Health  and  Extended  Care  Center  In 
Cranford,  N.J.,  for  example,  was  recently 
notified  of  retroactive  denial  of  Medicare  pay- 
ments for  18  patients — all  in  one  day.  The 
nonprofit  center's  medical  director.  Dr. 
Frederick  W.  Offenkrantz,  protested  to  Sen. 
Frank  E.  Moss,  D-Utah,  who  Is  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  on  long-term  care  of  the 
Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging. 

"In  many  cases,  no  portion  of  the  patient's 
chart,  except  for  an  initial  checklist,  was 
requested  or  reviewed  by  the  Individual 
making  these  cutoffs,  which,  of  course, 
should  be  medical  Judgments,"  Dr.  Offen- 
krantz  noted. 

"In  every  Instance,  the  cutoff  was  made 
retroactive  up  to  as  much  as  seven  weeks 
from  the  date  of  our  notification,"  he  con- 
tinued. "Sometimes  this  was  to  the  date  of 
the  patient's  admission  to  this  facility.  In 
several  instances,  the  date  of  cutoff  was  ac- 
tually after  the  death  of  the  patient." 

Often  the  physician  famUlar  with  these 
cases  flatly  refused  to  order  them  out  of  the 
nursing  home,  according  to  Dr.  Offenkrantz. 
"Because  of  the  severity  of  the  patient's  ill- 
nesses, these  physicians  felt  strongly  that 
discharge  would  constitute  malpractice. 

"I  must  call  to  your  attention,"  he  told 
the  Senate  subcommittee,  "that  if  this  con- 
stitutes malpractice  on  the  pejX  of  the  at- 
tending physician.  It  constltutee  malpractice 
on  the  part  of  the  Intermediary  in  so  order- 
ing, contrary  to  our  combined  medical  ad- 
vice. 

"Since  many  of  these  victims  come  from 
poor  areas — many  being  Inner-clty  ghetto 
residents  from  Newark  and  Elizabeth — they 
cannot  afford  the  charges."  Dr.  Offenkrantz 
pointed  out,  "and  as  a  nonprofit  facility,  we 
are  deeply  in  debt  because  of  those  denials 
which  are  made  long  after  we.  In  all  good 
faith  and  honesty,  have  rendered  the  serv- 
ice." 

Dr.  Offenkrantz  Is  not  unfamiliar  with 
bureaucracy,  having  spent  6  years  as  an  Army 
medical  officer  In  World  War  II.  Once  he 
declared  the  water  supply  of  TownesvlUe, 
Australia,  unfit  for  our  soldiers  to  drink. 
Called  on  the  carpet  by  Gen.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  personally.  Dr.  Offenkrantz  stood  his 
ground  and  his  medical  Judgment  prevailed. 

Displaying  comparable  courage,  he  told  the 
Senators,  "Judgments  on  the  part  of  the 
government  and  Its  agent  are  being  made  by 


incompetent,  unskilled,  disinterested,  unin- 
formed, or  misguided  personnel  In  the  Medi- 
care program. 

"Nowhere  in  government  or  public  services 
does  the  question  of  human  Ufe  and  well- 
being  become  a  matter  of  large  numbers  and 
special  concern  as  It  dees  with  the  Medicare 
admission  to  hospitals  and  extended  care 
facilities."  Dr.  Offenkrai.tz  reminded  the  sub- 
committee. 

"The  citizens  affected  here  are  not  young 
people  with  tremendous  powers  of  recovery." 
he  said.  "They  are  geriatric  patients  In  whom 
errors  of  judgment  can  well  be  fatal. 

"How  can  all  of  this  be  discredited  at  the 
whim  of  a  clerk  or  young  nurse  functioning 
In  Baltimore  or  Newark  for  the  thousands 
of  extended  care  patients  In  New  Jersey  and 
elsewhere?" 

LEAGUE    OF    FAMILIES    PROPOSES 
JOINT  SESSION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  National 
League  of  Families  of  Prisoners  of  War  in 
Southeast  Asia  has  played  a  leading  role 
in  efforts  to  publicize  the  situation  of 
more  than  1.500  American  servicemen 
who  are  prisoners  of  war  or  missing  in 
action  in  Indochina.  Working  alone,  with 
civic  organizations,  veterans  groups,  and 
Members  of  Congress,  these  brave  and 
tireless  family  members  have  helped  gen- 
erate substantial  publicity  within  our 
country  and  throughout  the  world  on  be- 
half of  their  husbands,  sons,  and 
brothers. 

The  League  of  FamiUes  feels  that  the 
force  of  world  opinion  is  the  single  most 
important  influence  for  fair  treatment 
and  eventual  release  of  their  men.  They 
feel  that  if  Hanoi  can  be  shown  the 
American  people  sincerely  care  about 
POW's  and  MIA's  that  they  will  be  forced 
to  Uve  up  to  the  obligations  of  interna- 
tional law  and  human  decency. 

One  idea  proposed  by  the  League  of 
Families  for  publicizing  the  depth  of 
American  concern  on  this  issue  is  that 
the  Congress  meet  in  joint  session  to  dis- 
cuss prisoners  of  war  and  to  hear  their 
story  from  Government  officials,  con- 
cerned citizens,  and  family  members. 

I  believe  this  proposal  deserves  serious 
consideration  and  attention  by  all  mem- 
bers of  this  body.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  of  the  League  of 
Families  outlining  their  proposal  for  a 
joint  session  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
so  that  Senators  may  familiarize  them- 
selves with  the  details  of  this  suggestion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  proposed 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Statement 

The  members  of  the  National  League  of 
Pamllies  of  American  Prisoners  and  Missing 
in  Southeast  Asia  are  becoming  increasingly 
concerned  about  the  welfare  of  our  men  who 
have  now  been  held  captive  by  the  commu- 
nist forces  for  periods  ranging  up  to  six  years. 

Time  may  very  well  be  running  out  for 
some  of  these  men — more  than  400  U.S.  serv- 
icemen who  have  been  Identified  as  captives 
and  some  1100  who  are  missing  and  believed 
to  be  captives.  Of  course,  we  are  equiJly  con- 
cerned about  all  other  Americans — military 
and  civilian — who  share  this  fate. 

The  United  States  cannot  afford  to  forget 
these  men,  even  for  a  single  day.  And  we  be- 
lieve that  aU  agencies  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  government,  as  well  as  all  of  the  lead- 
ers of  our  national  legislature  must  con- 
tinuously exert  new  pressures  to  see  that 
these  prisoners  are  accorded  humane  treat- 
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ment.  tmd  that  they  are  set  Tree  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment. 

These  objectives,  which  are  the  main  ob- 
jectives of  the  National  League  of  Families, 
cannot  be  achieved,  however,  unless  the  spot- 
light of  concern  Is  maintained  week  after 
week,  month  after  month,  until  the  prisoner- 
Issue  is  resolved. 

The  families  of  these  men  are  deeply  grate- 
ful for  those  actions  the  Congress  has  taken 
on  behalf  of  the  prisoners.  We  are  fully  aware 
of  every  effort  that  has  been  made  by  mem- 
bers of  both  Houses. 

But.  we  believe  It  Is  essential  that  Congress 
not  allow  Itself  to  be  satisfied  with  the  efforts 
of  th^  recent  past.  Although  these  efforts 
were<^eanlngful,  the  fact  is  that  the  men  are 
still  prisoners.  And  that  we  have  no  assurance 
(Other  than  a  slightly  larger  trickle  of  mall 
from  those  held  In  North  Vietnam)  that  their 
lot  has  been  Improved. 

Under  the  conditions  In  which  these  men 
are  held  captive  (many  in  isolation,  many 
incommunicado,  all  ill-fed.  Ill-treated,  and 
Ul-cared  fori  they  cannot  be  expected  to  en- 
dure forever.  Many  have  now  been  prisoners 
for  four,  five  and  six  years. 

Therefore,  the  Congress  must  miss  no  op- 
portunity to  aid  them. 

We  strongly  feel  that  the  prisoner-Issue 
must  be  presented  to  the  American  public  in 
a  forum  that  will  capture  imagination  and 
the  attention  not  only  of  our  own  citizens 
but  those  of  the  entire  world.  Our  men 
desperately  need  such  a  forum. 

That  forum  can  only  be  provided  by  a  Joint 
meeting  of  the  U.S.  Congress,  with  the  am- 
bassadors, ministers  and  representatives  of 
the  foreign  nations  In  attendance. 

We  recognize  that  some  in  the  Congress 
po.^slbly  might  feel  that  a  joint  meeting  for 
such  pxirpnse  would  ral.^e  questions  of  prece- 
dent But  we  cannot  escape  the  feeling  that 
precedent  Is  a  shallow  concern  compared  with 
the  hves  of  these  brave  Americans  who  have 
sacrificed  so  much  for  our  nation 

And.  too,  there  has  already  been  estab- 
lished the  precedent  of  convening  Joint  meet- 
ings of  the  Congress  to  applaud  the  successes 
of  our  space  teams.  Surely  these  achieve- 
ments, magnificent  thought  they  have  been, 
cannot  be  more  Important  than  our  commit- 
ment as  a  nation  to  the  freedom  and  liberty 
of  man.  This,  after  all.  Is  the  very  bedrock 
on  which  our  democracy  stands. 

There  could  be  no  more  stirring  evidence 
of  our  national  concern  for  man's  humanity 
to  man  than  a  Joint  meeting  of  the  Congress 
focused  on  the  forgotten  Americans  of  the 
Vietnam  War. 

When  these  men  are  released,  they  will 
want  to  know  that  their  Government  left 
no  stone  unturned  In  Its  efforts  to  help  them. 

It  could  very  well  be  that  a  Joint  meeting 
of  the  Congress  Is  the  very  strme  under  which 
the  solution  to  the  prisoner  Issue  lies — wait- 
ing to  be  exposed  to  the  sunlight. 

Details  of  the  meeting  would  have  to  be 
carefully  worked  out.  of  course,  but  as  we 
envision  it,  we  would  hope  that  it  could  open 
with  an  address  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
who  would  review  the  overall  prisoner-issue 
and  highlight  the  unsuccessful  efforts  that 
have  been  made  to  obtain  adherence  to  the 
prisoner-of-war  regulations  detailed  in  the 
CJeneva  Conventions.  This  could  be  followed 
by  the  apfjearance  of  three  or  four  former 
prisoners  who  have  escaped  or  been  released 
from  communist  prisons  In  Laos.  South  Viet- 
nam and  North  Vietnam  and  who  could  re- 
late their  experience.  And,  we  would  hope, 
that  three  or  four  wives  and  parents  (partic- 
ularly some  of  those  who  have  traveled 
abroad  and  confronted  the  enemy  only  to 
receive  broken  promises)  also  would  have  an 
opportunity  to  briefly  detail  their  plight.  The 
families  of  men  taken  prisoner  in  the  South 
have  endured  a  particularly  distressing  cir- 
cumstance. Inasmuch  as  none  of  these  men 
has  ever  been  allowed  to  write  a  single  letter. 

If  the  House  and  Senate  leadership  in  both 
parties   would   spark   the   drive   for   a   Joint 


meeting,  we  feel  there  would  be  little  chance 
that  It  would  fall  to  materialize. 

On  behalf  of  our  Imprisoned  and  missing 
men,  their  wives,  children  and  sorrowing 
parents,  we  urgently  beseech  you,  therefore, 
to  take  whatever  steps  are  necessary  to  bring 
about  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Congress  so 
that  the  representatives  of  the  people,  and 
the  people  themselves,  may  be  permitted  to 
see  the  problem  wlUi  new  eyes  and  open 
hearts,  and  be  encouraged  to  raise  their 
voices  and  their  hands  in  a  national  out- 
pouring of  sympathy  and  assistance  for  those 
who  are  held  or  believed  to  be  held  captive 
by  the  communist  forces  In  Southeast  Asia. 


4-H  CLUBS  IN  THE  INNER  CITY 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
pa.st  50  years  4-H  clubs  have  helped 
youngsters  in  rural  communities  learn 
valuable  skills  and  provided  opportuni- 
ties for  community  ser\ice.  It  is  a  fine 
development,  however,  that  today's  total 
4-H  club  membership  of  3.5  million  in- 
cludes about  1  million  urban  young  peo- 
ple from  ages  9  to  19. 

In  an  excellent  article  published  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  July  27.  Leanne 
McLaughlirt  documents  the  flexibility  of 
4-H  clubs  in  adapting  to  the  needs  of 
these  newest  urban  recruits.  Obviously 
the  skill  needed  to  raise  a  prize-winning 
steer  and  other  exercises  in  animal  hus- 
bandry are  not  particularly  interesting 
to  inner  city  youth.  Instead,  projects 
have  included  organizing  residents  of  a 
public  housing  project  to  clean  up  the 
litter  that  had  resulted  in  several  ele- 
\;^*or  fires,  or  getting  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  to  install  crosswalks  and 
playground  signs  hi  a  neighborhood. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  very 
interesting  article  about  4-H  expansion 
into  urban  areas  be  printed  in  the 
FIecgrd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

4-H  Clubs  Open  Units  in  Ghettos  To  Teach 

Kids  How  To  "Survtve" 

(By  Leanne  McLaughlin) 

Ollie  Saunders  hardly  fits  the  stereotype 
of  a  4-H  Club  member  He  Is  11  years  old. 
black  and  lives  with  his  mother  and  three 
brothers  in  a  two-room  apartment  near 
Cleveland's  run-down  Hough  section. 

Yet  every  Saturday  Ollie  attends  the  meet- 
ings of  the  E.iger  Beaver  4-H  Club  in  a  com- 
munity center  near  his  home.  His  latest 
project  was  a  shoeshine  box  that  he  built 
and  that  he  uses  to  earn  money  after  school. 
'•4-H  Is  like  school,  but  better."  he  says.  "You 
learn  things  to  help  you  now,  not  Just  for 
when  you  graduate." 

As  Ollie's  experience  Illustrates.  4-H  clubs, 
once  limited  almost  exclusively  to  farms  and 
small  cities,  have  taken  hold  In  many  large 
cities.  The  move  is  a  recent  one — most  city 
4-H  clubs  are  less  than  five  years  old — yet 
today's  total  4~H  membership  of  3.6  million 
Includes  about  one  million  urban  young  peo- 
ple from  nine  to  19.  many  of  them  black. 

Riu-al  4-H'ers  still  spend  a  lot  of  time  rais- 
ing prize  steers,  much  as  they  did  60  years 
ago  when  the  organization  began.  Urban 
branches  of  the  organization  don't  go  In  for 
animal  husbandry,  of  course,  but  they  have 
adapted  the  group's  traditional,  Intensely 
practical  approach. 

"Our  kids  don't  have  to  know  how  to  make 
Indian  head  bands:  they  need  to  know  how 
to  survive  In  the  city,"  says  John  Thompson, 
a  former  Boston  Celtics'  basketball  player 
who  directs  the  Washington.  DC,  4-H  pro- 
gram. "We  teach  them  how  to  make  their 


own  dinner,  sew  their  own  clothes  and  budget 
their  bus  money  so  they  can  get  to  school. 
We  figure  these  skills  ■will  help  piUl  them 
through  the  impyossible  odds  they  face  In 
their  neighborhoods  each  day." 

"SURVIVAL"   COURSES 

4-H  is  Just  one  of  many  youth  groups  that 
have  taken  up  residence  in  poor  city  neigh- 
borhoods in  recent  years.  Its  program,  how- 
ever. Is  significantly  different  from  those  of 
other  such  organizations.  For  one  thing  Its 
program  Is  financed  through  local  county 
governments  and  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  staffed  by  workers  on  the  pay- 
rolls of  local  land  grant  colleges.  This  back- 
ing makes  it  potslble  for  4-H  to  have  a  pro- 
fessional staff.  Instead  of  depending  on  vol- 
unteers. 

Like  its  farm  program,  city  4-H  puts  a 
good  deal  of  stress  on  competition,  believing 
that  blue  ribbons  can  bring  much  needed 
recognition  to  children  who  often  receive 
little  of  it. 

Almost  60  .  of  city  4-H  club  members  are 
girls.  Oirli  tend  to  be  overlooked  by  other 
groups  at  work  in  the  central  city,  but  4-H 
officials  believe  that  younp  girls  are  an  es- 
pecially important  group  because  many  of 
them  are  put  in  charge  of  running  their 
houaehalds  at  very  young  ages.  The  club 
leaches  them  baiic  housekeeping  skills  plus 
such  'survival"  courses  as  how  to  use  food 
stamps,  feed  six  jieople  nutritiously  on  $20 
a  wesk  and  obtain  a  good  credit  rating. 

Critics  contend  this  program  seems  to  be 
aimed  at  teaching  a  whole  new  generation 
of  pirls  how  to  live  on  welfare  and  like  It,  but 
4-H  says  that  isn't  the  intention  at  all. 
"Sure  our  programs  teach  girls  how  to  make 
the  best  of  a  bad  .situation,  but  what  were 
really  trying  to  do  is  stabilize  the  girls'  home- 
lives  so  they  can  give  more  attention  to  real 
careers  when  they're  older.  "  explains  a  black 
4-H  worker  in  Oakland,  Calif. 

TOO    SQUARE? 

4-H  clubs  have  faced  some  obstacles  In  es- 
tablishing theniselves  in  central  city  areas. 
Miny  potenti.il  members  view  the  organiza- 
tion as  "square"  because  of  Its  farm  antece- 
dents. Thus,  to  atract  new  members,  some 
city  organizations  avoid  the  use  of  the  4-H 
name.  "We  let  members  call  themselves  the 
Green  Buccaneers  or  whatever,  but  club  ac- 
tivities still  stress  the  old  4-H  approach  of 
learn  by  doing,"  says  R.  O.  Monosmith,  Cal- 
ifornia's 4-H  director. 

Even  so.  some  Individual  4  H'ers  must  put 
up  with  some  ridicule  from  their  peers.  "The 
other  guys  laughed  at  first;  they  thought  I 
was  going  to  be  some  kind  of  farmer."  ad- 
mits Lee  Fenner.  13.  a  member  of  the  Wash- 
ington Imperial  Drum  Corps  4-H  Club, 
which  specializes  In  playing  military 
marches  But  he  proudly  adds:  "Now  they 
envy  me.  My  club  goes  neat  places  to  play, 
and  we've  been  on  television" 

Urban  4-H'ers  are  allowed  to  tailor  some 
of  their  own  programs,  picking  projects  that 
appeal  to  them.  Young  people  In  Long  Is- 
land clubs  learn  how  to  make  and  fire  their 
own  miniature  space  rockets.  Teen  members 
in  Rochester.  N.Y..  hold  seminars  on  drugs, 
alcohol  ^nd  sex  And  4-H'ers  In  Syracuse, 
N.Y..  and  Oakland,  Calif.,  study  Judo  and 
karate. 

Once  the  youngsters  gain  confidence.  4-H 
leaders  encourage  them  to  do  projects  in 
their  communities.  One  Washington  group  Is 
credited  with  putting  pressure  on  the  city 
to  Install  crosswalks  and  playground  signs 
In  a  neighborhood.  Another  Washington 
group  organized  residents  of  a  public  housing 
project  to  clean  up  the  Utter  that  had  re- 
sulted In  several  elevator  fires. 

Serving  the  community  has  long  been  a 
goal  of  4-H  clubs.  The  four  Hs  stand  for  head, 
heart,  hands  and  health,  and  the  club's 
pledge  reads:  "I  pledge  my  head  to  clearer 
thinking,  my  heart  to  greater  loyalty,  my 
hands   to   larger  service   and  my  health  to 
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better  living  for  my  club,  my  community  and 
my  country." 

Whether  urban  4-H  helps  slum  kids  to  any 
appreciable  degree  renialns  to  be  seen.  Most 
programs  in  low  income  areas  are  less  than 
tTwo  years  old,  and  leaders  admit  those  they 
reach  may  not  t>e  the  type  of  youngster  iikely 
to  get  in  trouble  anyway. 

Nonetheless,  there  have  been  some  notable 
examples  of  yoting  people  who  have  been 
helped. 

"I  saw  a  seven-year-old  boy,  whose  only  di- 
version ■was  smoking  marijuana  on  the  street 
corner.  Join  our  Clover  Buds  pre-4-H  pro- 
gram for  younger  children  and  become  en- 
thusiastic about  nutrition.  Instead  of  drugs," 
says  Mrs.  Nancy  Smith,  a  Camden,  N.J.,  lead- 
er. "Now  when  his  parents  fight  and  send 
him  out  alone  on  the  street,  he  knows  he  can 
come  to  the  club  and  talk  to  an  understand- 
ing adult.  However,  small,  that's  progress." 


POLLUTION  AIJD  ITS  CONTROL 

) 

Mr.  TOWER.  MrJ  President.  I  invite 
the  attention  of  Stenators  to  an  edi- 
torial in  the  Westejrn  Livestock  Journal 
dealing  with  the  -'need  for  a  certain 
amoimt  of  perspective  in  the  current 
campaign  against  pollution.  The  essence 
of  tlie  article  is  that  we  need  to  examine 
and  act  on  the  facts  of  pollution  and 
its  control,  rather  than  on  emotional 
responses  to  the  visible  degradation  of 
our  environment.  This  will  be  the  only 
long-run  method  for  solving  pollution 
problems  which  will  succeed.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Editor  Comments 

Hysteria  over  pollution,  poveriy  and  qual- 
ity of  life  is  a  current  conimunlcatlons- 
famied  phenomenon  which  could  bring  re- 
grettable actions. 

Suddenly  "pollution"  has  become  the  dirti- 
est and  one  of  our  most-u!=ed  words.  Sud- 
denly "poverty"  is  something  just  discovered. 
Suddenly  "quality  of  life"  in  these  United 
States  Is  rapidly  deteriorating. 

Suddenly  people  with  questionable  qualifi- 
cations are  quoted  unequivocally  on  the  indi- 
vidual and  life-on-this-planet-shonening  ef- 
fects of  everything  from  the  pill  to  ciga- 
rettes to  saturated  fats  to  hydrocarbons  to 
nitrogen  in  the  soil. 

Intensity  and  volume  of  the  bombardment 
upon  the  auditory  and  ocular  senses  have 
rarely  been  equaled.  Suddenly  columnists, 
commentators,  demonstrators  and  people  In 
public  life  are  on  the  bandwagon.  The  situa- 
tion Is  "red  alert."  A  single  day's  delay  in 
massive  corrective  measures  will  be  fatal. 

Problems?  Yes,  pollution,  poverty  and 
quality  of  life  are  problems.  They  require 
action.  But  It  should  be  action  based  upon 
facts  not  hysteria.  Action  with  full  realiza- 
tion that  each  of  the  three  problems  can 
be  lessened  but  not  completely  erased.  Action 
based  upon  the  greatest  good  for  all,  not  the 
possible  111  effects  for  the  few. 

.Sprayed  herbicides  can  be  detrimental  but 
think  of  the  watershed  Improvement  they 
can  bring  through  eliminating  water-hog- 
ging brush  In  favor  of  grass  cover  which 
slows  erosion,  increases  and  makes  more  uni- 
form the  yield  of  water  and.  Incidentally, 
provides  added  grazing  for  livestock. 

Por  a  moment  let's  look  at  the  quality  of 
life  business  and  its  purported  deterioration. 
Por  whom?  Was  there  ever  a  time  when  as 
high  a  percentage  of  U.S.  people  was  living 
as  well  as  today?  Was  there  ever  a  time  when 
so  many  people  had  access  to  so  many  recrea- 
tional   facilities  .  .  .  fishing,    skiing,    water 
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sport,  hunting,  vacationing,  zoos,  parks,  mu- 
seums, art  galleries,  theaters,  not  to  mention 
television  and  radio?  Was  there  ever  a  time 
when  so  many  people  had  so  many  niceties 
for  comfortable  living  .  .  .  transpKJrtation, 
comfortable  homes  including  regulated  heat, 
alr-condltloning,  modern  lighting  and  appli- 
ances, in-home  entertainment?  Was  tliere 
ever  a  time  when  so  many  people  had  as 
much  time  for  the  enjoyment  of  material 
and  spiritual  things  due  to  the  fact  that  less 
hours  of  each  day,  week,  month  and  year 
are  required  to  produce  a  livelihood?  Was 
there  ever  a  time  when  so  many  people  were 
so  well  Informed?  Was  there  ever  a  time 
when  so  many  people  were  so  widely  traveled? 
Was  there  ever  a  time  when  so  many  people 
had  the  needed  purchasing  power  and  the 
variety  quality  and  quantity  of  tasty,  health- 
ful foods  for  "the  good  life?" 

Quality  of  life?  Just  where  Is  it  deteriorat- 
ing? From  the  material  aspect,  today  It  is  the 
most  advanced  in  all  the  history  of  mankind. 
This  doesn't  necessarily  mean  that  people  are 
any  happier,  though  certainly  life  today  Is 
easier,  doesn't  have  the  drudgeries  of  the 
past. 

Poverty?  The  problem  Is  real.  It  Is  pressing. 
But  It  should  be  remembered  that  poverty 
Is  a  matter  of  degree  and  of  viewpoint.  We 
might  consider  a  particular  person,  family 
or  community  poverty-stricken  whereas  the 
subjects  might  not  so  view  their  plight. 

Regardless  of  Income  level,  there  are  few 
of  us  who  do  not  have  additional  wants. 
As  the  whole  level  of  living  advances,  the 
relative  spread  between  stratas  may  not  less- 
en. The  well-to-do  level  of  today  may  be 
the  poverty  level  of  tomorrow.  So  we  will 
always  have  poverty  with  us  Which  fact  does 
not  lessen  society's  resfKinsibllity  to  see  that, 
regardless  of  reason  for  their  state  of  affairs, 
children,  who  have  no  control  over  that  state, 
are  fed,  clothed  and  educated.  Humanitarian 
motives  dictate  this,  but  materialistic  con- 
siderations are  served  since  the  end  cost  can 
be  much  less  in  seeing  that  these  grow  up 
to  be  contributors  to  society  rather  than 
drags  up>on  It. 

Pollution?  Nowhere  In  agriculture  does  this 
problem  focus  more  than  upon  the  feedlot 
Industry.  And  that  Industry  Is  taking  gigan- 
tic strides  for  control  of  both  the  air  and 
stream  contamination. 

Meanwhile,  perhaps  the  "silent  majority" 
in  agriculture  better  act  as  a  safety  valve  on 
the  boiler  that  today  Is  about  to  explode 
from  the  presstire  of  ctirrent  hysteria  over 
pollution,  poverty  and  quality  of  life. 


CAMPUS  UNREST 


Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Mont- 
gomery Advertiser-Journal  of  July  26, 
1970.  contains  an  interesting  and  timely 
editorial  entitled  "Should  Student  Mobs 
Rule?" 

Feeling  that  this  excellent  editorial 
will  be  of  interest  to  the  Senate  and  to 
the  public  generally,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follow's: 

Should  Student  Mobs  Rule? 

The  amazing  report  released  Thursday  by 
Dr.  Alexander  Heard,  President  Nixon's  spe- 
cial consultant  on  campus  pyroblems  from 
May  8  to  June  30,  suggests  that  Nixon  should 
give  the  highest  priority  to  student  attitudes 
when  formulating  foreign  and  domestic 
policies. 

Heard,  Chancellor  of  Vanderbllt  Univer- 
sity, and  Dr.  James  E.  Cheek  of  Howard  Uni- 
versity, stmunartaed  their  findings  which.  In 
the  nialn,  seem  to  suggest  that  the  only  ■wis- 
dom In  the  country  Is  that  possessed  by  stu- 


dents, who  regard  "the  whole  social  order  as 
being  In  a  state  of  erosion."  They  deeply  re- 
sent "repression"  ( translitlon :  Agnew's 
criticism  of  their  disruptions  and  riots),  and 
are  the  embodiment  of  integrity.  Idealism 
and  passion  which  should  be  g^ven  para- 
mount consideration 

How  much  integrity,  IdeaJlsm  and  wisdom 
are  required  to  close  universities,  burn  and 
bomb  buildings,  and  wreck  the  educational 
opportunities  of  serious  students  does  not 
appear  to  be  answered  by  Heard  and  Cheek. 

Nor  have  they  paid  any  evident  attention 
to  the  wamlngB  of  other  educators  and 
leaders  about  the  New  Left  McCarthylsm  on 
campus.  It  was  assailed  by  Senator  Margaret 
ChEise  Smith.  Presidents  Nathan  Pusey  of 
Harvard  (who  saw  Nazi  parallels)  and  Ken- 
neth Pltzer  of  Stanford,  among  others. 

Heard  and  Cheek  had  ears  only  for  stu- 
dents, not  the  general  public.  According  to  a 
recent  Gallup  Poll,  an  overwhelming  ratio 
of  Americans  ( 5  to  1)  opposed  the  recent 
student  strikes  focused  on  the  Cambodian 
expedition. 

This  decisive  majority  of  the  population  is 
to  be  Ignored,  as  ■we  read  Heard  and  Cheek, 
who  have  answered  the  question  of  Prof  K. 
Ross  Toole  of  the  University  of  Montana. 
Toole  asked  some  time  ago: 

"By  virtue  of  what  right,  by  what  accom- 
plishment, should  thousands  of  teenagers, 
wet  behind  the  ears  and  utterly  without  the 
benefit  of  having  lived  long  enough  to  have 
either  Judgment  or  wisdom,  become  the  sages 
of  otir  time?" 

Although  not  directly  addressing  their 
report  to  this  question.  Heard  and  Cheek 
answered:  By  virtue  of  every  right.  That  Is 
at  least  a  forthright  advocacy  of  an  adoles- 
cent autocracy. 

Considering  the  time-span  of  the  Heard 
study,  we  are  left  to  conclude  that  he  be- 
lieves campus  turmoil  began  with  Cambodia. 
It  didn't.  It  began,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
six  years  ago  at  Berkeley  with  the  filthy 
speech  movement. 

Since  then  It  has  spread,  usually  with 
violence  in  one  degree  or  another,  to  hun- 
dreds of  institutions  with  almost  as  many 
Issues — black  studies,  "irrelevant"  curricula, 
war,  retructuring  universities,  academic  dis- 
cipline, the  high  cost  of  off-campus  rent — 
any  issue  at  all.  Or  none. 

And  what  has  been  the  result?  Before  the 
Heard  summary  was  released,  educational 
specialist  Fred  M.  Hechlnger.  a  member  of 
the  New  York  Times  editorial  board,  released 
his  study. 

In  1964,  he  wrote,  optimists  saw  Berkeley 
as  the  beginning  of  sweeping  educational 
reforms  and  reaffirmation  of  academic  free- 
dom. Pessimists  were  concerned  over  a  move- 
ment that  "Justified  questionable  means  In 
the  pursuit  of  only  vaguely  conceived  idealist 
ends." 

The  pessimists  were  worried  about  the 
political  radlcallzatlon  of  campuses.  Hech- 
lnger concluded  from  the  hearings  by  the 
President's  Commission  on  Campus  Unrest 
(a  study  separate  from  the  Heard  Inquiry) 
and  from  his  interviews  with  11  university 
presidents,  that  "the  pessimists  were  more 
nearly  right." 

Universities  have  grown  weaker.  Many  are 
m  a  state  of  economic  crisis  and  "their  in- 
fluence In  the  nation  at  large  has  been 
diminished." 

Following  are  some  excerpts  from  Hech- 
Inger's  report: 

'"What  emerges  Is  a  tug-of-war  between 
the  views  of  those  who  want  to  believe  that 
the  students  know  everything  (Heard  and 
Cheek,  for  example?)  and  those  who  insist 
that  the  students  know  nothing.  Neither 
view  Is  realistic  .  .  . 

"Students  are  capable  Judges  of  many 
flaws  m  their  education  and  the  collegUte 
environment.  But  their  knowledge  about  th« 
relationship  between  the  universities  and 
national  policies  and  the  eventual  reform  of 
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society  and  the  world  Is  shallow  and  Im- 
mature " 

•Their  Interpretation  of  the  power  and 
the  politics  that  motivate  and  move  rival 
forces  U  a«  unrealistic  as  their  judgment  of 
the  actual  attitudes  and  aspirations  of  msmy 
of  the  people  whom  they  would  like  to  help. 
Their  lack  of  economic  realism  Is  destruc- 
tive, and  the  ixnlversltles  bear  the  brunt  of 
this.  .   .   . 

•Political  radicals  have  no  interest  in 
ireail  reforms  because  they  would 
strengthen  institutions  which  they  would 
love  to  topple.  Faculty  members,  who  tend 
to  be  more  activist  about  the  flaws  of  society 
than  about  the  deficiencies  In  their  own  de- 
partments, tend  to  give  In  to  the  students' 
political  demands  more  eagerly  than  to  a 
reappraisal  of  education  .    .    . 

"The  politicizing  of  the  campiie,  even 
under  such  grave  provocations  as  the  Indo- 
china war.  has  moved  the  universities  to 
the  brink  of  disaster.  In  the  days  of  the 
right-wing  McCarthylte  onslaught  on  aca- 
demic freedom,  the  universities'  defense  was 
that,  contrary  to  the  Know-Nothlng  charge, 
they  were  not  engaged  In  political  Indoctri- 
nation: they  were  rather  the  free  testing 
ground  of  Ideas." 

If  It  CAn  be  shown.  Hechlnger  continued, 
that  "universities  today  are  In  fact  becoming 
places  of  political  partisanship  where  radical 
students  and  their  faculty  allies  suppress 
otha-  views,  then  the  universities  will 
render  themselves  defenseless  because  their 
actions   would    be   Indefensible." 

Stereotyped  Ideological  demands  and  the 
rhetoric  of  jxjwer  have  contributed  Uttle  to 
rational  thought.  Hechlnger  found : 

"The  students.  In  Ignoring  cause  and 
effect,  have  been  blind  to  the  devastating 
consequences  of  declining  financial  suport. 
perhaps  because  the  radical  movement  is  led 
by  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  rich  who 
never  had  to  worry  about  who  pays  for  their 
own  needs. 

.  .  Donors  and  taxpayers  will  be  in- 
creasingly reluctant  to  pay  for  universities 
which  they  regard  as  political  rather  than 
academic  enclaves.  Insei»ltlvlty  to  this 
dswiger  will  hurt  those  most  whom  the  con- 
cerned students  want  to  help — the  poor,  who 
will  be  frozen  out  by  any  fiscal  retrench- 
ment." 

Finally  this,  which  Is  a  direct  answer.  In 
advance,  to  Heard's  urging  that  Nixon  pay 
more  attention  to  students  than  millions 
of  voters  and  taxpayers : 

"It  is  highly  doubtful  that  the  universities 
could  efTectlvely  force  political  policy  deci- 
sions on  the  American  people,  no  matter  how 
hard  they  might  try.  It  would  be  tragic  if 
!n  their  Inability  to  know  what  they  cannot 
and  should  not  do,  the  universities  were  to 
undermine  their  capacity  to  accomplish 
what  they  can  and  ought  to  do  In  the  service 
of  scholarship  and  society." 

Heard  said  that  events  of  this  summer — 
presumably  the  Nixon  Administration's  sur- 
render to  college  radicals — "would  determine 
which  colleges  and  universities  open  this  fall, 
and  under  what  conditions." 

No.  The  radicals  and  their  co-consplrators 
on  the  faculties  will  determine  that.  No 
president  or  other  leader  can  be  ruled  by 
a  mob,  however  elite  and  omniscient  It  con- 
siders Itself. 


LT.  CHARLES  HEMINGWAY 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  recently 
received  a  very  warm  and  inspiring  let- 
ter from  Mr.  W.  E.  Hemraingway,  of 
Dodge  City,  Kans.  Mr.  Hemmingway  told 
of  a  journey  he  and  Mrs.  Hemmingway 
had  made  to  West  Point  to  attend  Me- 
morial Day  ceremonies  and  visit  the 
grave  of  their  son,  Lt.  Charles  Hemming- 
way. 


Lt.  Chuck  Hemmingway  was  extremely 
popular  and  well-liked  especially  by  his 
colleagues  in  the  Vietnamese  army.  After 
his  death,  a  Vietnamese  army  major  com- 
posed a  poem  in  memory  of  Chuck,  and 
it  has  been  displayed  at  the  West  Point 
library  at  the  request  of  his  parents. 
Some  idea  of  tlie  type  of  young  man 
Chuck  Hemmingway  was  is  contained  in 
some  words  he  wrote  to  a  cousin  after 
graduation  from  West  Point. 

Mr.  Hemmingway  shared  these  words 
with  me  in  his  letter: 

I'll  say  one  more  thing  then  I  must  close. 
This  I  say  to  you  as  a  soldier.  Remember 
there  are  men  fighting  and  dying  every  day 
so  you  can  walk  into  a  free  classroom  and 
learn  the  facts,  so  you  can  walk  into  church 
and  worship,  so  you  can  watch  that  television 
and  laugh.  Don't  let  yourself  down  and  don't 
let  the  memory  of  those  men  down.  Remem- 
ber these  men  for  what  they  could  have  done 
in  peace,  whether  It  be  clear  a  country  field 
or  write  a  book.  Since  they  have  died  for 
us.  we  are  going  to  have  to  do  that  much 
more.  That  Is  the  challenge  with  which  I 
leave  you. 

The  full  story  of  the  Hemmingways' 
visit  to  West  Point  was  reported  by  Chris 
Farlekas  in  the  Middletown.  N.Y..  Times 
Herald  Record  of  June  1,  1970.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

In  '65.  A  Graduation;  in  '70,  a  Wreath  for  a 

Grave 

(By  Chris  Farlekas) 

West  Point. — Five  years  ago,  Mr  and  Mrs. 
WilU.tm  Hemmingway  came  to  West  Point 
from  their  home  In  Dodge  City,  Kan.,  to  see 
their  son  graduate 

Five  years  later,  they  made  the  Journey 
ag.iln.  but  this  time  it  was  to  place  flowers 
on  his  grave  and  to  participate  In  a  special 
ceremony  on  Memorial  Day. 

The  ceremony  also  marked  the  next-to-last 
step  of  a  12,000-mile  odyssey  of  a  poem  about 
their  son.  Lt   Charles  Hemmingway. 

Hemmingway  graduated  from  high  school 
as  'the  person  most  likely  to  succeed."  At 
West  Point,  he  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
cadets. 

He  grew  to  love  the  Hudson  River  Valley. 
He  did  volunteer  work  with  migrants  and 
underprivileged  children. 

He  married  after  graduation  and  was  sent 
to  Vietnam,  where  he  died  June  13,  1967. 
Four  months  later  his  son  was  born. 

He  Is  burled  In  a  neat,  orderly  row  with 
other  men  from  the  class  of  1965  who  were 
killed  in  Vietnam. 

His  parents  treasure  letters  about  their 
son,  one,  from  a  fellow  officer,  reads:  "A  pall 
of  gloom  hangs  over  the  barracks.  We  all 
liked  him  more  than  we  should  have  liked 
anyone  in  a  combat  theater  .  .  . 

•'l  ran  into  an  old  American  first  sergeant 
from  the  Quang  Trl  area,  one  of  the  roughest 
men  In  the  Army.  When  he  heard  about 
Chuck,  he  broke  dou-n  and  cried." 

The  Vietnamese  soldiers,  to  whom  Hem- 
mingway was  an  adviser,  also  loved  him.  Once 
during  a  monsoon  he  carried  the  men  across 
a  river,  one  at  a  time,  on  his  back.  These 
and  other  kind  acts  caused  Vietnamese  MaJ. 
Tran  Quoc-Llch  to  wTlte  his  poem:  "Memory 
of  a  Friend," 

The  20-11  ne  poem  was  kept  In  Vietnamese 
Army  headquarters. 

Last  summer.  MaJ.  Sava  Stepanovltch  was 
in  Vietnam  on  a  temporary  duty  tour.  He  Is 
a  Frenchman  and  an  old  Vietnamese  hand. 
He  parachuted  Into  Dlen  Blen  Phu  for  that 
last  climatic  battle  In  1954  before  the  French 
retreated  from  Indochina. 


He  Joined  the  American  Army  five  years 
ago  and  Is  currently  teaching  French  at  the 
academy. 

He  was  with  Hemmingway  In  Vietnam. 

Last  autumn  he  brought  back  the  scroll 
with  the  poem.  It  was  placed  in  the  library 
foyer. 

When  he  found  that  the  Henimlngways 
were  ccming  to  West  Point  for  Memorial  Day, 
he  arranged  Saturday's  ceremony.  Officially, 
the  scroll  was  presented  to  them.  They  are 
leaving  It  at  the  library  on  display  for  the 
summer. 

In  the  autumn,  it  will  be  taken  to  Dodge 
City. 

After  the  ceremony,  the  Hemmingways 
talked  of  their  son.  "They  tried  to  keep  the 
remembered  incidents  light  and  Joyous,  but 
pain  betrayed  their  thoughts  as  they  spoke. 

Hemmlngway's  grandmother,  who  took  her 
first  plane  ride  at  72  to  come,  kept  remem- 
bering "a  little  boy  who  crawled  way  under- 
neath the  bed  so  he  wouldn't  have  to  leave 
the  farm." 

Hemmingways  life  will  be  a  feature  in  the 
autumn  edition  of  the  West  Point  alumni 
magazine. 

So  when  the  leaves  turn,  the  scroll  will 
complete  Its  Journev  and  be  at  home  in  Dodge 
City, 

Part  of  the  poem  reads:  "You  lost  your  life. 
Why  did  it  end?  I  will  remember  you  my 
friend.  I'll  write  your  name  In  our  history; 
•A  courageous  soldier  died  for  liberty. • 

"One  day,  the  war  will  be  over  In  our  coun- 
try. I'll  go  to  the  United  States  to  see  your 
grave,  on  which  I'll  place  fiowers  with  much 
regret  and  affection." 


THE  1925  GENEVA  PROTOCOL  MUST 
BE  RATIFIED 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
continuing  fight  for  human  rights  re- 
quires vigilance  and  intense  commit- 
ment from  all  of  us.  I  draw  the  Senate's 
attention  to  the  laudable  initiative  for 
peace  taken  by  President  Nixon  last  No- 
vember when  he  announced  his  decision 
to  recommend  the  1925  Geneva  Protocol, 
outlawing  chemical  and  biological  weap- 
ons, to  the  Senate  for  expeditious  rati- 
fication. This  initiative  certainly  came 
at  a  propitious  time  and  with  consider- 
able flourishes  of  publicity.  This  move 
was  viewed  by  many  observers  as  a  dra- 
matic, statement  of  commitment  on  a 
\ital  international  human  rights  and 
disarmament  issue. 

Since  the  furor  of  November,  the  dust 
has  been  allowed  to  settle  on  this  treaty 
to  the  point  that  many  Americans  have 
just  assumed  that  the  Geneva  Protocol 
has  come  down  to  us  for  ratification.  I 
wish  to  remind  my  colleagues  that  this 
is  not  the  case. 

I  do  not  doubt  President  Nixon's  sin- 
cerity and  commitment  on  this  Issue. 
He  has  been  a  strong  supporter  of  many 
human  rights  measures,  such  as  the 
Genocide  Convention.  Thus  I  hope  that 
the  Geneva  Protocol  will  be  submitted 
to  the  Senate  in  the  very  near  future. 
The  pursuit  of  peace  often  rests  on  a 
delicate  balance.  A  large  part  of  the  ini- 
tiative and  dynsunic  leadership  in  dis- 
armament must  now  come  from  the 
United  States  as  the  world  anxiously 
watches.  This  is  not  the  time  for  hesi- 
tancy. An  editorial  published  in  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  of  July  25  makes 
this  point.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editori- 
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al  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

More  Than  An  EMaiRRASSMENT 

In  one  of  those  moments  of  unctuous  piety 
which  so  often  substitute  for  action.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  announced  he  would,  as  "an  ini- 
tiative toward  peace,"  send  to  the  Senate 
for  ratification  the  1925  Geneva  Protocol  out- 
lawing the  use  of  chemical  and  bacteriologi- 
cal weapons.  That  was  back  in  November 
and  Mr.  Nixon's  hesitancy  to  submit  the 
treaty,  as  Ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Yost  delicately  but  pointedly  reminded 
his  chief  the  other  day.  is  becoming  a  mat- 
ter of  some  embarrassment. 

It  Is,  after  all,  hardly  a  matter  for  na- 
tional pride  that  84  other  countries  have 
signed  the  protocol,  leaving  the  United 
States  as  the  only  power  of  any  size  which 
has  not.  Our  failure  to  ratify  has  been  made 
even  more  conspicuous  by  the  fact  that,  with 
the  exception  of  Germany  in  World  War  I, 
the  United  States  is  the  only  country  ever 
to  have  engaged  in  wide-spread  chemical 
warfare.  So  far  In  Vietnam,  American  troops 
have  used  more  than  14,000,000  {xjunds  of 
CS.  an  Incapacitating  gas.  and  have  sprayed 
millions  of  acres  with  2.4.5-T,  a  defoliant 
which  has  been  shown  to  cause  birth  defects. 

The  United  States  has  argued  that  these 
igents  are  not  covered  by  the  protocol.  The 
language,  which  refers  to  the  use  "in  war 
of  asphyxiating,  poisonous  or  other  gases, 
and  of  all  analogous  liquids,  materials  or 
devices. "  Is  open  to  other  Interpretations.  In 
any  case,  there  Is  little  doubt  that  America 
has  violated  the  spirit  of  the  treaty  in  the 
way  these  supposedly  nonlethal  agents  have 
been  used.  Gas  Is  routinely  laid  down  to  flush 
out  the  enemy  before  artillery  attacks  and 
the  purpxsse  of  defoliants  is  to  strip  away 
protective  vegetation  and  thereby  expose  hos- 
tile soldiers  to  flre. 

The  use  and  spread  of  chemical  and  bio- 
logical weaiKins  has  been  principally  deterred 
by  worldwide  revulsion  against  the  German 
gas  attacks.  But  as  the  Harvard  biologist 
Matthew  S.  Messelson  has  pointed  out,  these 
restraints  are  being  endangered  by  the  con- 
tinued use  of  chemical  agents  by  the  United 
States,  To  use  gas  on  a  large  scale  in  con- 
Junction  with  ordinary  military  operations 
can  only  stimulate  other  nations  to  invest 
in  gas  warfare  training  and  to  acquire  their 
own  chemical  weapons. 

It  would  be  unfortimate  if  the  continued 
American  refusal  to  ratify  the  protocol  were 
to  be  responsible  for  a  general  recruitment 
of  the  biological  and  chemical  sciences  to 
serve  a  new  dimension  In  warfare.  Such  a 
development  can  best  be  forestalled  if  the 
United  States  takes  an  unambiguous  posi- 
tion on  the  protocol  and  renounces  the  use 
of  all  chemical  weapons.  To  fubmlt  the  treaty 
tj  the  Senate  can  scarcely  be  c.^nsldered  a 
jxjiltlcal  rl>-k  by  Mr.  Nixon.  It  would  only 
be  a  matter  of  keeping  his  v;ord. 


SELF-DETERMINATION    AND    THE 
NATIONAL  CAPITAL 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  has  made  a 
great  effort  in  support  of  h-^me  rule  for 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  League  has 
collected  nearly  one  and  one  quarter 
million  signatures  all  across  the  country 
in  the  name  of  full  congressional  repre- 
sentation for  the  citizens  of  the  National 
Capital. 

I  have  received  league  petitions  con- 
taining more  than  40,000  signatures  from 
my  own  State  of  Maryland.  This  clearly 
demonstrates  the  vital  concern  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  recognize  the 
obvious  need  for  enfranchisement  of  the 
citizens  of  this  city. 


Mr.  President,  my  committee  on  tlie 
Distiict  of  Columbia  has  at  tliis  session 
reported  and  the  Senate  has  passed  two 
bills  in  support  of  home  rule.  Neither  bill 
has  been  cantidered  so  far  by  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Our  latest  attempt  for  self-determina- 
tion in  the  National  Capital  has  been  the 
introduction  of  legislation  for  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  to  give  home  rule 
to  District  citizens.  I  have  worked  very 
hard  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Indiana  <Mr.  Bayh»  to  bring  this 
amendment  to  a  vote  in  the  Constitu- 
tional Amendments  Subcomniittee  of  the 
Committee  en  the  Judiciary.  I  have  been 
bitterly  disappointed  that  we  have  been 
unable  to  get  a  quorum  in  the  subcom- 
mittee to  consider  this  legislation  and 
that  finally,  when  a  quorum  was 
achieved,  we  were  not  able  to  succeed  in 
bringing  it  to  a  vote. 

I  intend  to  continue  my  fight  to  ciiange 
the  status  of  National  Capital  citizens 
who  are  taxed  and  conscripted  and  from 
whom  are  demanded  all  the  duties  of 
citizenship  without  the  privilege  of  rep- 
resentation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
tent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
statement  I  recently  made  before  the 
Constitutional  Amendments  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary in  full  support  of  home  rule  and 
congressional  representation  for  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  of  Senator  Joseph  D.  Tydings 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  complete  home 
rule  and  full  Congressional  representation 
for  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  Senate 
District  Committee,  of  which  I  am  Chair- 
man, has  already  reported  a  home  rule  bill 
In  this  Congress.  The  Senate  passed  it  last 
year.  That  bill  did  not  go  far  as  I  had 
hoped,  but  did  go  far  as  the  President  would 
support. 

On  April  28,  1969,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  sent  to  Congress  his  recom- 
mendations on  representation  for  the  citi- 
zens of  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  Presi- 
dent's message  contained  recommendations 
relating  to  home  rule,  adequate  financing  of 
the  National  Capital  and  congressional  rep- 
resentation for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  subject  of  today's  bearing,  the  con- 
gressional representation,  should  be  viewed 
within  the  larger  context  of  the  long  strug- 
gle for  full  self  determination  for  the  citi- 
zens of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Last  year,  the  President  proposed  the  cre- 
ation of  a  home  rule  study  conomlsslon  to 
submit  to  Congress  and  the  President  a  com- 
prehensive plan  for  self-government  in  the 
District.  Although  I  was  severely  disap- 
pointed that  the  President  did  not  supfwrt 
the  bi-partisan  "home  rule  now"  proposals 
the  Committee  was  already  considering,  I 
scheduled  a  Senate  hearing  on  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  In  less  than  48  hours  of  Its 
receipt.  The  propo.-sal  was  thereafter  re- 
ported to  and  passed  by  the  Senate  without 
opposition. 

As  passed  by  the  Senate,  the  Commission 
on  Government  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
Is  authorized  to  study  and  make  proposals 
with  respect  to  the  basic  structure  of  the 
District  Government.  Its  legislative  and  ex- 
ecutive authority,  its  financial  and  taxing 
powers,  and  election  of  Its  officials  by  resi- 
dents of  the  District.  In  addition,  this  body 
win  perform  a  Hoover  Coirunlsslon  function 
to   discover    means    for    Improving   govern- 


mental economy,  efficiency,  and  quality  of 
services.  The  Commission  is  charged  with 
submitting  a  final  report  on  an  expedited 
basis  no  later  than  18  months  after  Its  se- 
lection. 

adequate    REVENtTE 

Also,  the  Senate  District  Committee  has 
recommended  urgently  needed  increased 
Federal  funding  for  the  National  Capital,  be- 
yond the  Presidential  proposal  formula  of 
30  percent  of  local  revenues.  The  30  percent 
formula  is  the  minimum  level  of  support  the 
Federal  treasury  should  provide  for  essen- 
tial governmental  services  in  the  Federal 
capital. 

CONGRESSIONAL    REPRESENTATION 

Today,  we  are  concerned  with  the  third 
prong  for  responsive  government  in  the  Na- 
tional Capital,  the  provisions  by  way  of  con- 
stitutioual  amendment  for  a  meaningful 
voice  In  the  halls  of  Congress,  The  Presi- 
dent's Message  called  for  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  to  provide  at  least  one  rep- 
resentative in  the  House  cf  Representatives 
and  such  additional  representatives  as  Con- 
gress shall  approve,  and  to  provide  for  the 
possibility  of  two  Senators  from  the  District 
of  Columbia,  On  an  Interim  basis,  until  such 
an  amendment  Is  finsJly  adopted,  the  Presi- 
dent called  for  a  non-voting  House  delegate 
for  the  District. 

The  Senate  District  Conunlttee  and  the 
Senate  Itself  approved  a  non-voting  delegate 
bin  last  year.  It  Is  essentled  to  emphasize  the 
interim  nature  of  the  non-voting  delegate 
provision,  however.  The  nonvoting  delegate 
Is  at  best  a  vehicle  for  opening  lines  of  com- 
munication to  the  Congress  for  Distr.ct  citi- 
zens; It  Is  not  the  final  goal.  Absent  swift 
action  to  achieve  f-all  representation  In  Con- 
gress, including  two  Senators  and  the  num- 
ber of  representatives  to  which  the  District 
would  be  entitled  by  apportionment,  the 
nonvoting  delegate  provision  would  rightly 
be  regarded  as  totally  Inadequate, 

I  believe  that  progress  toward  self-gov- 
errmient  for  the  National  Capital,  including 
a  full  voice  In  the  national  legislature,  is  as 
inevitable  as  the  Ideal  of  democracy  is  cher- 
ished, A  first  step  was  taken  ;n  1P61  with 
the  adoption  of  the  23rd  .\mendment  pro- 
viding for  local  voting  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  In  Presidential  elections.  We  stood 
on  the  threshold  of  home  rule  in  1965  only 
to  see  the  hopes  of  Washmgtoniaiis  dashed 
by  unresponsiveness  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

I  shall  not  pause  to  recjunt  for  you  the 
sorry  record  the  Congress  has  had  over  the 
years  on  the  Issues  of  District  self-govern- 
ment and  congressional  representation,  ex- 
cept to  emphasize  that  the  Senate  has  met 
Its  responsibilities  by  approving  home  rule 
legislation.  Nor  shall  I  engage  in  the  usual 
rhetoric  to  Justify  the  obvious  need  for 
the  enfranchisement  of  the  citizens  of  this 
metropolis  into  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
full  citizenship.  The  right  to  vote  for  na- 
tional and  local  representatives  Is  simply  a 
premise  upon  which  democracy  is  founded. 

The  citizens  of  the  District,  and  I  believe 
all  the  citizens  of  the  nation,  are  weary  of 
failures  In  this  regard,  and  are  equally  weary 
of  words  without  action.  Recently,  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  presented  Congress 
with  nearly  one  and  a  quarter  million  signa- 
tures collected  all  across  the  country  on  peti- 
tions for  full  congressional  representation  of 
the  National  Capital, 

No  doubt  the  subcommittee  will  hear  to- 
day comparison  made  between  the  status  of 
District  citizens,  who  are  taxed,  who  are 
conscripted,  and  from  whom  are  demanded 
all  of  the  duties  of  citizenship  without  the 
privilege  of  representation,  and  the  all  too 
similar  status  of  the  American  colonists  at 
the  time  of  the  American  Revolution.  We 
will  hear  of  the  Irony  that  the  principal  cause 
of  the  Revolution  persists  In  this  country 
only  In  the  Nation's  Capital.  We  will  be  told 
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that  there  are  eleven  states  with  popula- 
tions smaller  than  that  of  the  District  and 
that  by  virtue  of  being  states  enjoy  full  rep- 
resentation. And  we  will  hear  of  the  incon- 
gruity of  fighting  wars  thousands  of  miles 
away'  to  establish  democracy  on  foreign 
shores,  while  the  central  privilege  of  de- 
mocracy, the  right  to  voice  In  the  Govern- 
ment, is  still  being  withheld  from  a  sizable 
segment  of  ihe  American  public. 

The  Senate  has  already  acted  on  the  local 
self-government  Issue  and  on  the  Interim 
nonvoting  delegate  to  Congress.  I  now  urge 
as  Senate  business  of  the  highest  priority 
the  prompt  approval  of  full  participation  by 
this  city's  800.000  citizens  in  our  American 
form  of  government. 


ADEQUATE  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION  AD- 
MINISTRATION 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Illinois.  Mr.  President, 
I  agree  with  the  administration  on  the 
great  majority  of  its  programs  and  posi- 
tions on  issues  and  the  steps  it  is  taking 
to  implement  them.  On  some  issues,  how- 
ever, I  find  myself  in  disagreement  with 
it.  The  appropriations  recommended  by 
the  administration  for  loans  to  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  for  the 
1971  fiscal  year  are  such  an  issue. 

I  served  in  the  Illinois  General  As- 
sembly for  15  years  where  I  gave  as 
much  attention  to.  and  assistance  with, 
the  problems  of  the  electric  cooperatives 
as  any  member  of  that  body.  I  am.  there- 
fore, extremely  interested  in  and  con- 
cerned with  their  problems. 

There  are  29  electric  cooperatives  in 
Illinois.  Because  of  them,  cential  station 
electric  service  is  available  to  every  per- 
son and  business  in  the  entire  State,  in- 
cluding even  the  most  sparsely  populated 
areas.  Rural  Illinois,  and  rural  America 
in  general,  cannot  continue  to  grow  and 
develop  without  adequate  electric  power. 
Rural  electric  systems  in  the  United 
States  have  received  loans  from  the 
Riu-al  Electrification  Administration 
since  1935  at  a  favorable  rate  of  intere.st. 
These  loans  are  used  only  for  capital  im- 
provements such  as  the  construction  of 
electric  lines  and  facilities.  They  are  not 
used  for  operating  costs.  Since  1944  elec- 
tric cooperatives  have  received  loans 
from  the  REA,  amortized  over  a  period 
of  35  years  at  an  interest  rate  of  2 
percent. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  these 
are  loans— not  grants.  During  the  his- 
tory of  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration it  has  only  been  necessary 
to  foreclose  loans  amounting  to  $37,237. 
This  is  an  outstanding  record  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  REA  has  made  loans 
amoimting  to  about  $7  billion  since  it 
came  into  existence. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out.  Mr. 
President,  that  there  is  a  condition  at- 
tached to  these  loans.  In  order  to  re- 
ceive these  loans  rural  electric  systems 
had  to  agree  to.  and,  in  fact,  provide  area 
coverage.  This  means  that  they  had  to 
provide  electric  service  to  any  individual 
or  business  in  their  service  area  regard- 
less of  whether  the  service  could  be  pro- 
vided at  a  profit  or  a  loss.  The  electric 
supplier  act,  enacted  by  the  Illinois  Gen- 
eral Assembly  in  1965.  gave  all  electric 
cooperatives  in  Illinois  a  utility  respon- 
sibihty  for  service.  If  an  electric  coopera- 


tive refuses  to  provide  service,  the  Illinois 
Commerce  Commission  can  direct  it  to 
do  so  imder  provisions  of  the  Electric 
Supplier  Act. 

The  long-range  goal  of  the  electric  co- 
operatives is  to  reach  the  place  where 
tliey  can  obtain  financing  for  capital  im- 
provements from  sources  other  than  the 
U.S.  Govcrmnent.  As  a  step  in  this  direc- 
tion, the  rural  electric  systems  in  the 
United  States  have  established  a  bank 
known  as  the  National  Rural  Utilities  Co- 
operative Finance  Corporation— here- 
after referred  to  as  the  CFC.  The  bank 
will  be  financially  luiderwritten  by  the 
purchase  of  stock  by  rural  electric  sys- 
tems and  their  member-owners.  It  is  es- 
timated that  the  bank  will  be  able  to  loan 
only  $40  million  during  its  first  year  in 
operation.  In  our  opinion  it  will  take  at 
least  15  to  20  years  for  the  bank  to  reach 
the  place  where  it  can  meet  most  of  the 
financial  requirements  for  loans  to  rural 
electnc  systems.  In  the  interim  it  will  be 
necessary  for  the  electric  cooperatives  to 
receive  loans  for  capital  improvements 
from  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration. 

It  is  not  possible  for  electric  coopera- 
tives to  receive  sizable  loans  from  any 
other  source  because  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication Administration  has  a  first  mort- 
gage on  all  of  their  real  and  personal 
property.  Because  of  the  shortage  of 
money  for  capital  improvements  and  be- 
cause, at  the  request  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, the  rural  electric  systems  in 
the  United  States  have  made  advance 
payments  on  their  loans,  they  have  and 
will  be  required  to  continue  to  deplete 
their  reserves  in  order  to  provide  capital 
improvements.  These  reserves  are  re- 
quired so  that  the  electric  cooperatives 
can  take  care  of  their  financial  problems 
and  emergencies  when  it  is  necessary  to 
rebuild  part  or  all  of  their  distribution 
electric  system. 

For  example,  a  few  years  ago  a  severe 
ice  stoi-m  occurred  in  the  area  served  by 
mini  Electric  Cooperative  at  Cham- 
paign, 111.  It  was  necessary  for  the  co- 
operative to  rebuild  the  entire  system 
so  they  could  continue  to  serve  3,700 
customers  in  Champaign,  Douglas,  Edgar. 
Ford.  McLean,  Piatt,  Vermillion,  and 
Moultrie  counties.  The  cost  for  this 
emergency  was  nearly  a  million  dollars. 
Clearly,  if  electric  cooperatives  do  not 
receive  adequate  loans  from  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  they  must 
continue  to  use  reserves  for  capital  im- 
provements. This  means  they  will  have 
less  money  to  invest  in  the  CFC,  and  may 
keep  the  bank  from  accomplishing  the 
long-range  objectives  for  which  it  was 
established. 

The  CFC  will  be  originally  under- 
written by  investments  from  rural  elec- 
tric systems.  This  will  require  sizable  in- 
vestment. Rural  electric  systems  will,  in 
peneral.  obtain  money  for  this  invest- 
ment from  reserves. 

The  rural  electrification  program  has 
developed  to  a  point  where  there  is  a 
golden  opportunity  for  practically  all  of 
the  rural  electric  systems  in  the  United 
States  ultimately  to  depend  on  CFC  for 
loans  and  for  the  Congress,  in  due  course, 
to  reduce  or  eliminate  substantially  the 
appropriations  to  the  Rural  Electrifica- 


tion Administration  for  loans  to  a  great 
number  of  rural  electric  systems. 

We  should  not  let  this  golden  oppor- 
tunity pass  us  by  being  'penny  wise  and 
pound  foolish."  The  practical  approach 
is  to  provide  adequate  appropriations  for 
loans  to  the  rural  electric  systems  during 
the  transition  from  Government  to  pri- 
vate financing  so  that  they  will  be  able 
to  underwrite  the  CFC  and  move  forth- 
with toward  financial  independence.  The 
administration  and  the  Congress  can  de- 
ter or  prevent  this  very  desirable  transi- 
tion by  failing  to  provide  adequate  ap- 
propriations, 

Mr.  President,  the  administration  has 
recommended  appropriations  in  the 
amount  of  $345  million  to  the  REA  for 
the  1971  fiscal  year.  Carryover  applica- 
tions alone  up  to  July  1,  1970,  amounted 
to  $289  million  and  projected  applica- 
tions for  the  whole  of  fiscal  1971  are  es- 
timated at  $464  million,  bringing  to  a 
total  of  $753  million  the  amount  re- 
quired nationally  for  loans. 

In  Illinois  alone,  there  may  be  a  need 
for  over  $14  million  by  July  30,  1970.  The 
appropriation  recommended  by  the  ad- 
ministration for  loans  cannot  make  this 
amount  available  to  the  electric  cooper- 
atives in  Illinois. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  ap- 
propriated $345  million  in  loans  for  fis- 
cal 1971.  plus  $20  million  in  contingency 
for  use  by  both  electric  and  telephone 
programs.  When  the  matter  came  before 
the  Senate,  we  appropriated  $375  million 
outright  for  use  as  loans  for  rural  elec- 
tric cooperatives.  I  strongly  urge  the 
conferees  to  adopt  the  Senate  figure. 

Failure  to  provide  adequate  appropri- 
ations not  only  could  cause  rural  electric 
systems  to  fail,  not  only  in  their  efforts 
to  establish  CFC,  but  also  in  their  duty 
to  provide  adequate  power  in  rural 
America.  Reserves  of  rural  electric  sys- 
tems will  only  last  so  long.  When  they 
are  gone,  rural  electric  systems  simply 
cannot  provide  adequate  power  to  their 
customers.  I  do  ftot  look  forward  to  ex- 
plaining to  the  people  of  Illinois  why  a 
"brown  out"  or  "black  out"  has  occurred 
In  rural  areas,  particularly  if  it  is  attrib- 
utable to  the  failure  of  this  administra- 
tion and  this  Congress  to  provide  ade- 
quate loan  funds  to  the  REA. 
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THE  VALUE  OF  A  GOOD  COP 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
few  matters  of  public  policy  that  have 
evoked  as  much  irrational  reaction  and 
as  httle  perspective  as  the  issue  of  police- 
community  relations. 

Egged  on  by  one  element  of  society  to 
be  more  brutal  in  tlieir  dealings  with  dis- 
sident groups,  and  criticized  by  another 
element  of  society  for  being  too  brutal, 
the  task  of  a  professional  policeman  has 
become  increasingly  more  difficult. 

Recently,  the  Providence  Journal  pub- 
lished a  column  in  which  the  dimensions 
of  heroism  required  of  police  were  deftly 
outlined.  The  District  of  Columbia's  own 
police  chief,  Jeri-y  Wilson,  was  rightly 
cited  as  a  meritorious  example. 

The  value  of  good  policemen  was  put 
into  a  perspective  which  I  believe  im- 
portant for  us  to  keep  in  mind  in  our  de- 


liberations on  so-called  questions  of  "law 
find  order." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article,  written  by  Garry 
Wills,  and  published  in  the  Providence 
Journal  of  July  27.  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
Down  These  Mean  Streets  a  Man  Must  Go 

Two  very  good  cops — James  Severln,  An- 
thony Rlzzato — died  recently  In  Chicago,  men 
who  volunteered  to  go  Into  the  toughest 
neighborhood,  hear  its  gripes,  convey  a  desire 
to  help,  play  ball  with  its  kids.  The  two  men 
were  on  their  way  to  such  a  ballgame  when 
snipers  got  them. 

"It  se?ms  senseless."  I  heard  one  lady 
say,  reading  the  headline.  That  depends  on 
what  the  killers  wanted.  Their  act  makes 
very  good  sense  if  the  goal  was  trouble.  The 
greatest  threat  to  troublemakers  Is  a  good 
cop.  If  the  death  of  Severln  and  Rlzz.uo 
can  scare  other  cops  away  from  community 
projects  of  their  sort,  can  harden  lines  on 
both  sides  and  prevent  communication,  then 
the  forces  of  darkness  will  have  scored  a 
great  victory.  But  If  more  good  cops  fill  their 
place,  pick  up  their  work.  Severin's  and  Rlz- 
zato's  deaths  will  give  life  to  others. 

The  good  cop  Is  an  extraordinary  mixture 
of  savvy,  guts,  and  insight.  He  has  looked 
at  the  seamiest  side  of  human  life  without 
becoming  cynical.  He  remains  compassionate 
without  going  soft  or  unrealistic.  He  lives 
with  a  more  constant  pressure  of  danger, 
over  longer  periods  at  a  time,  than  most  men 
who  serve  In  Vietnam — yet  he  m\ist  protect 
the  rights  of  those  he  grapples  with.  And 
the  honor  given  him  Is  not  nearly  as  great 
as  that  we  give  to  soldiers,  many  of  them 
forced  into  their  work  by  the  draft.  The 
police  force  Is  a  volunteer  army.  The  in- 
dividual cop  faces,  night  after  night,  the 
challenge  Playmond  Chandler  put  to  his 
fictional  hero,  Philip  Marlowe — "Down  these 
mean  streets  a  man  must  go." 

"Support  Your  Local  Police"  said  the  old 
John  Birch  bumper  sticker.  But  Blrchers 
did  not  support  them.  They  undercut  the 
good  cop  by  crying  for  retaliation,  for  some 
deaths  when  there  is  looting,  for  mass  ar- 
rests In  the  midst  of  rioting.  The  good  oop 
knows  that  arrests  at  such  a  time  just  tie 
his  own  men  up.  take  them  off  the  street 
when  he  needs  them  most,  to  protect  his 
own  life  as  well  as  civilians'  lives.  The  police 
pMJllcy  of  "containment,"'  which  prevented 
the  mistakes  of  1967  from  happening  last 
summer,  or  the  summer  before,  has  protected 
the  suburbs  in  which  men  can  chew  a 
"Shoot  em!"  around  their  cigars  while 
dreaming,  In  safety,  of  support  for  their  local 
p>ollce  state. 

There  are  many  cops  who  want  to  retaliate. 
Supporting  them  Is  a  way  of  letting  the 
good  cop  down,  making  his  role  difficult  or 
impossible.  At  the  giant  July  4  rally,  when 
kids  at  the  'Washington  Monument  "smoke- 
in"  moved  down  toward  Bob  Hope  on  his 
stage,  DC.  Chief  Jerry  Wilson  threw  a  de- 
tachment of  his  men  between  the  two  groups. 
Soon  pop  bottles  were  flying,  and  riot  hel- 
mets had  to  be  run  In  for  the  cops.  "Wil- 
son's crazy,*'  one  policeman  muttered,  "send- 
ing us  In  here  with  soft  hate." 

"Where  Is  Wilson?"  I  asked.  "Big  Jer?  Up 
front,  grandstanding.  I  guess."  He  knew  where 
he  would  be — where  the  bottles  were  thick- 
est. Wilson,  tall,  and  easy  target,  walked 
around  calmly,  sticking  hia  bullhorn  up  to 
fend  off  an  occasional  bottle,  still  In  his  of- 
ficer's soft  hat.  He  came  on  a  group  of  cops 
griping  at  how  heavy  the  barrage  had  be- 
come. "This?  This  Is  nothing,"  he  said.  "Not 
nearly  so  bad  as  I  expected."  He  passed  on, 
sipping  coffee,  but  I  stayed  to  listen  to  the 


cops'  reaction.  "It's  ok,"  one  young  police- 
man said  to  the  others,  "we'll  get  'em  when 
the  show  is  over  and  the  lights  go  out."  But 
they  did  not,  by  and  large,  "get  'em."  Wilson 
saw  to  that. 

The  Jerry  Wilsons  are  men  who  can  create 
pride,  discipline,  and  morale — and  thus  Im- 
prove the  performance  of  police.  If  we  let 
them.  Those  who  cry  for  blood  are  sending 
the  police  into  civil  strife  and  slaughter, 
making  them  die  for  a  bunch  of  loudmouths, 
for  the  polltlciacs  who  pander  to  loud- 
mouths. The  classic  In-stance  is  Mayor  Daley, 
attacking  his  own  police  after  the  April  riot 
of  1968  for  not  shooting  enough  looters.  Be- 
fore that  time,  Chicago  police  were  thought 
of  as  one  of  the  nation's  best  forces,  perhaps 
the  best.  It  had  been  trained  by  Orlando 
Wilson,  the  noted  reformer.  But  Daley  egged 
on  Its  men  to  become  the  nation  s  shame  in 
August  of  1968.  at  the  Democratic  Conven- 
tion, lit  would  be  Interesting  to  know  what 
a  professional  like  Prank  Rlzzo  of  Philadel- 
phia would  do  if  a  Mayor  criticized  his  men 
after  they  performed  with  cool  restraint, 
risking  their  lives.) 

The  way  to  support  police  Is  with  better 
pay.  better  education  higher  respect  for  the 
idealists  (which  means  tougher  standards  on 
corruption  i .  The  whitewash  approach  of  the 
Birchers.  which  simply  denies  there  Is  any 
police  corruption  or  brutality,  weakens  the 
position  of  those  cops  who  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  go  on  the  take  or  to  go  out  later 
and  "get   em.  ' 

It  Is  extraordinary  how  many  good  cops 
there  are.  given  the  job,  given  Its  dangers. 
its  poor  rewards,  the  benighted  public  atti- 
tude. They  are  there — even  when  Daley  works 
the  force  over,  an  oflBcer  Rlzzato  or  a  Ser- 
geant Severln  proves  that  some  of  Orlando 
Wilson's  Ideals  live  on. 

Many  of  our  problems  cannot  be  Instantly 
solved,  only  survived.  The  survival  Itself  will 
make  a  problem  more  tractable,  later  on. 
But  we  cannot  survive  unless  the  front  line 
defenders  of  civil  order  are  heroic.  And  we 
have  no  right  to  ask  heroism  of  them  with- 
out massive  Improvements  In  pay.  In  educa- 
tion. In  work  conditions,  in  the  civil  honor 
accorded  them.  Until  we  face  up  to  this — 
and  to  how  much  It  will  cost — all  our  talk 
of  law  and  order  Is  a  trivial  game  of  Let's 
Pretend. 


CHRONOLOGY  OF  CAMPUS 
DEMONSTRATIONS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
August  contains  an  interesting  editorial 
outlining  the  chronology  of  the  campus 
demonstrations,  beginning  with  1964 
and  extending  through  1970. 

This  editorial  points  up  the  utter  ridic- 
ulousness of  the  efforts  of  certain 
groups  to  blame  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion for  their  present  campus  unrests, 
and  it  places  the  responsibility  where  it 
belongs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

How's  That   Again? 

A  short  and  not  very  Inclusive  chronology: 

1964:  "PYee  speech"  demonstrations  over 
rules  about  political  speeches  break  out  at 
the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley.  Sit- 
in  demonstrators  occupy  the  Administration 
building.  Governor  Edmimd  Brown  orders 
their  removal  and  796  students  are  arrested. 

Two-time  political  loser  Richard  Nixon 
emerges  from  somewhere  to  stump  for  Barry 
Goldwater.  Splro  Agnew  completes  hla  third 
year  as  chief  executive  of  Baltimore  county. 


1965:  Berkeley's  "free  speech"  movement 
becomes  the  "filthy  speech  movement,"  as 
demonstrators  back  the  free  use  of  obscenity. 
Demonstrations,  on  a  smaller  scale,  appear  at 
other  campuses,  and  the  press  and  public 
bodies  start  to  analyze  the  "new  student  re- 
volt" and  "new  student  left." 

Richard  Nixon  practices  law  in  New  York, 
and  Splro  Agnew  finishes  another  year  as 
Baltimore  County  executive. 

1966:  Student  strike  at  Berkeley  proves 
abortive,  but  anti-draft  demonstrators  hold 
the  University  of  Chicago  ad:niMi£tratlon 
building  for  three  days.  Anti-war  Harvard 
students  surround  and  stop  a  r.tr  carrying 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara,  shout  him 
down  when  he  tries  to  answer  their  ques- 
tions. 

Richard  Nixon  stumps  successful  for  Re- 
publican Congressional  candidates.  Splro 
Agnew  is  elected  governor  of  Maryland. 

1967:  Disruptive  demonstrations  occur  at 
California,  Columbia.  Harvard,  Illinois.  Iowa, 
Johns  Hopkins,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Ober- 
lin.  Princeton,  Stanford,  Wisconsin  and 
others. 

Richard  Nixon  tours  Europe,  Asia  and 
Latin  America;  Splro  Agnew  Inaugurated  in 
Maryland. 

1968:  Columbia  University  erupts  as  blacks 
and  the  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society 
occupy  several  buildings  to  protest  a  pro- 
posed gymntislum  location;  police  are  called 
and  a  student  strike  closes  most  classes.  A 
study  by  the  National  Student  Association 
counts  221  major  demonstrations  at  101  col- 
leges and  universities  between  January  1 
and  June  15.  S.  I.  Hayakawa  pulls  the  plug 
on  the  demonstrators'  sound  truck  at  San 
Francisco  State  College. 

Richard  Nixon  and  Splro  Agnew  win  the 
November  election. 

1969:  Order  is  restored  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  by  1,900  National  Guardsmen, 
Swarthmore  President  Courtney  Stnltb  dies 
of  a  heart  attack  while  awaiting  a  faculty 
committee  studying  demands  of  students 
occupying  the  admissions  office.  Harvard 
deans  are  dragged  out  of  the  administration 
building  by  students  opposing  retention  of 
ROTC  on  the  proposed  noncredlt  basis.  Stu- 
dents at  Cornell  University  demand  a  fully 
autonomous  "Afro-American  College."  oc- 
cupy the  student  union  building  and,  feeling 
threatened,  arm  themselves  with  guns. 

Richard  Nixon  and  Splro  Agnew  are  Inau- 
gurated in  January.  The  new  President  an- 
nounces a  policy  of  withdrawing  troops  from 
Vietnam. 

1970:  Yale  University  suffers  a  student 
strike  over  the  torture-murder  trial  of  Black 
Panthers  In  New  Haven.  Hvmdreds  of  cam- 
puses erupt  to  protest  the  American  attack 
on  Communist  sanctuaries  In  Cambodia. 
After  three  nights  of  violence  at  Kent  State 
University,  National  Guardsmen  open  fire 
and  kill  four  students.  Two  students  are  also 
killed  at  Jackson  State  College. 

President  Nixon  appoints  a  special  com- 
mission to  probe  into  the  basic  causes  of 
campus  unrest.  The  drift  of  testimony  is  that 
It's  caused  by  Richard  Nixon's  policies  and 
Splro  Agnew's  rhetoric. 


CRIME  PROBLEM 


Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  street 
crime  across  the  Nation  continues  to  rise. 
Here  in  the  National  Capital,  during  the 
first  3  months  of  tliis  year,  crime  in- 
creased twice  as  rapidly  as  the  national 
average. 

Last  week,  the  Senate  passed  a  sound 
and  constitutional  anticrime  bill  that  will 
become  an  effective  tool  for  law  enforce- 
ment oflBcers  in  finally  defeating  the 
crime  problem. 

The  Senate  debate  naturally  centered 
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on  the  bill's  more  controversial  provi- 
sions Too  little  was  said  about  the  enor- 
mous task  that  law  enforcement  officers 
have  on  the  street  everyday  in  carrying 
out  their  responsibilities. 

Recently.  Time  magazine  did  an  in- 
teresting story  about  the  efforts  made  by 
Police  Chief  Jerry  Wilson  to  deal  with 
the  crime  crisis  in  the  National  Capital. 

The  National  Capital  is  indeed  fortu- 
nate to  have  Jerry  Wilson  as  its  Chief  of 
Police.  In  the  year  since  he  assumed  that 
position.  Chief  Wilson  has  exhibited  the 
ability  and  the  leadership  that  have 
made  the  Police  Department  in  the  Na- 
tional Capital  one  of  the  outstanding 
departments  in  the  country.  The  police 
in  Washington  are  faced  with  many 
problems — like  almost  continuous  dem- 
onstrations— that  police  in  other  cities 
are  not.  Under  Chief  Wilson,  the  Wash- 
ington E>epartment  has  handled  those 
problems  with  the  mark  of  unparalleled 
police  professionalism. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Time 
magazine  article  about  Chief  Wilson  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlic  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
What  the  Polick  Can — And  Cannot — Do 
Abodt  Crime 

Millions  or  Americans  in  1970  are  gripped 
by  an  anxiety  that  is  not  caused  by  war,  in- 
flation or  recession — important  as  those  Is- 
sues are.  Across  the  D.S..  the  universal  fear 
of  violent  crime  and  vicious  strangers — 
armed  robbers,  paclcs  of  muggers,  addict  bur- 
glars ready  to  trade  a  life  for  heroin — is  a 
constant  companion  of  the  populace.  It  is 
the  cold  fear  of  dying  at  random  In  a  brief 
spasm  of  senseless  violence — for  a  few  pen- 
nies, for  nothing. 

Last  fall  the  National  Commission  on  the 
Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence  painted 
an  eerie  picture  of  the  urban  future:  down- 
town areas  deserted  after  dark  save  for  police 
patrols,  apartanent  buildings  ringed  by  pri- 
vate guards,  whole  cities  terrtfled  of  strangers 
and  infused  with  a  fortress  mentality.  Prom 
Baltimore  to  Los  Angeles,  that  future  Is 
closer  at  hand  than  anyone  Imagined.  Banks 
and  department  stores  are  building  Inside 
parking  garages  to  reduce  muggins  of  night- 
time workers.  Downtown  restaurants  and 
theaters  are  clOBlng  early  for  lack  of  busi- 
ness. Vigilante  groups  and  private  security 
a^ncles  Jire  flourishing.  Half  the  nation's  60 
million  households  contailn  at  least  one  gun. 

To  be  sure,  Americans  are  several  times 
more  likely  to  be  hurt  in  auto  accidents  or 
household  mishaps  than  to  be  raped,  robbed 
or  murdered.  Only  about  101^  of  robbery 
victims  are  badly  injured;  fewer  than  1% 
are  killed.  The  nation's  well-being  is  far 
more  insidiously  undermined  by  embezzlers, 
price  flxers  and  organized  racketeers  than 
by  muggers  or  car  thieves.  But  that  is  cold 
comfort.  The  "war  on  crime"  is  beginning  to 
look  as  unwlnnable  as  the  one  in  Indochina 
The  latest  FBI  statistics  show  a  13%  rise  in 
serious  crimes  during  the  first  three  months 
of  1970.  Worse,  the  most  crime-prone  seg- 
ment of  the  popxUatlon — poor  urban  youths 
aged  15  to  24 — will  Increase  disproportion- 
ately at  least  until  1975.  Sheer  demography 
adds  a  racial  factor:  half  the  nation's  blacks 
are  under  21.  Though  victims  of  black  crime 
are  overwhelmingly  black,  it  is  chiefly  young 
black  males  who  conmilt  the  moet  common 
Interracial  crime;  armed  robbery. 
rausTRATED  MiNoarrT 

After  a  decade  of  sasorted  riots,  the  na- 
tlon>  400000  F>olicemen  are  armed  with 
more  lethal  weapon*  than  some  of  history's 
major  wars  required  plus  Mace  and  Pepper 
Fog,  undercover  agents,  computers  and  hell- 


copters.  Tlie  best  cops  have  also  learned  new 
techniques  for  cooling  crowds  instead  of 
using  those  weaf>ons.  Yet  .street  crime — the 
worst  problem— is  so  rampant  that  police 
are  liust  becoming  the  nation's  most  frus- 
trated minority.  In  fact,  rouglily  half  of  all 
serious  crimes  are  never  reported,  often  be- 
cau.>!e  numbed  victims  expect  no  help  from 
overburdened  police.  Between  70'r  and  80'v, 
of  police  efTort  Is  spent  not  on  crime  but  on 
hushing  bUirlng  radios,  rescuing  cats  and 
administering  first  aid.  Countless  additional 
police  hours  are  wasted  on  crimes  wj^thout 
true  victims,  like  dn.mkenness  and  gamb- 
ling. Evesi  the  best  police  work  is  undone 
by  clogged  courts  and  punitive  prisons  that 
breed  more  crime.  Of  all  reported  major  of- 
fenses, the  experts  say.  only  12''"  lead  to 
arrests,  only  e'^-  to  convictions  and  only  I'T. 
to  prison.  Thus,  in  the  U.S.  today,  the 
chances  of  being  punished  for  a  serious 
crime  are  three  in  100.  Moreover,  one-third 
of  the  inmates  released  from  the  nation's  so- 
called  correctional  system  later  commit 
other  crimes. 

To  help  meet  these  challenges,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  funneling  a  record  $268 
million  to  local  lawmen  this  year^four  times 
last  years  outlay.  More  controversially.  Con- 
gress and  state  legislatures  are  considering 
measures  that  would  allow  police  to  expand 
wiretapping  and  entef  suspicious  dwellings 
without  knociUng  In  most  areas,  public 
opimon  has  seldom  t)een  so  pro-cop.  A  recent 
Gallup  poll  revealed  that  a  majority  of 
Americans  view  crime  control  as  their  No.  1 
priority,  and  even  long-time  dissenters  are 
beginning  to  have  second  thoughts.  Though 
many  radicals  still  think  of  police  as  "pigs  " 
— with  some  Justification  in  a  numl>er  of 
cities — liberals  who  used  to  minimize  crime 
are  now  recognizing  that  police  have  a  seri- 
ous task  on  their  hands.  Large  numbers  of 
blacks,  realizing  that  crime  victimizes  them 
more  often  than  any  other  group,  are  cla- 
moring for  more  protection.  Here  and  there, 
voters  are  even  giving  police  political  power. 
Ex-cops  are  now  city  councllmen  In  Los 
Angeles,  New  York  and  Seattle.  In  Minnea- 
polis last  fall.  Detective  Charles  Stenvlg  was 
elected  mayor  by  a  landslide.  And  In  city 
after  city,  police  associations  are  winning 
ever-larger  voices  in  mumclpal  manage- 
ment. 

.Ml  the  law-and-order  clamor  has  yet  to 
do  much  for  police  morale — and  Is  unlikely 
to.  Criminologists  lawyers  and  thoughtful 
police  officials  are  gradually  recognizing  that 
police  problems  go  deeper  than  Supreme 
Court  decisions  that  allegedly  handcuff  cops. 
and  beyond  the  constant  risk  of  sudden  death 
In  defense  of  unappreelatlve  citizens.  Nor 
is  the  real  trouble  the  conUnulng  emergence 
of  new  social  abrasions — the  mushrooming 
growth  of  hard-drug  addiction,  the  bombings 
cf  urban  buildings  (four  embassies  in  Wash- 
ington were  blasted  last  week) ,  the  crescendo 
of  riots  and  demonstrations  unmatched  since 
the  1930s. 

These  days  the  malaise  is  deeper.  The  real- 
ization is  growing  that  even  the  best  police 
work,  as  It  is  currently  set  up  In  the  U.S., 
is  little  more  than  a  symbolic  response  to 
crime.  Police  can  do  little  to  prevent  the  cre- 
ation of  criminals.  The  dark  reservoirs  of  an- 
ger and  disappointment  besetting  the  nation 
inevitably  erupt  into  violence;  a  society  flush 
with  consumer  goods  multiplies  crime  Incen- 
tives and  opportunities.  In  short,  crime  has 
taken  on  a  chronic  quality  that  seems  t)eyond 
the  power  of  the  present  police  system  to 
change. 

All  these  pressures  are  compounded  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  one  of  the  world's  most 
crime-ridden  seats  of  government.  No  major 
American  city  has  a  larger  share  (73%)  of 
black  residents;  few  cities  live  In  greater 
fear  or  ask  more  of  their  police.  In  an  aver- 
age week  last  year,  the  nation's  seventh 
largest  city  recorded  five  homicides,  six  rapes, 
200  auto  thefts,  238  robberies  and  442  bur- 
glaries. In  the  first  quarter  of  1970,  crime  in 


the  capital  rose  21.7';c,  far  faster  than  It  did 
in  the  nation  .is  a  whole.  Churches  have 
hired  guards  to  protect  ushers  from  being 
robbed  ufter  taking  the  Sunday  collection. 
Tourists  are  advised  not  to  leave  their  hotels 
alone  after  dark.  Throughout  the  city  the 
victims  of  crime  range  from  presidential 
aides  and  foreign  diplomats  to  black  mer- 
chants and  mothers  on  welfare. 

Whatever  their  rank  or  race,  all  share  a 
common  demand:  belter  police  protection.  In 
fiict.  they  are  slowly  getting  It — thanks 
mainly  to  the  tireless  efforts  of  Jerry  Vernon 
Wilson,  chief  of  the  D.C.  Metropolitan  Police 
Department.  In  many  ways,  Wilson  has  the 
toughest  police  Job  in  the  U.S.  Under  intense 
political  pressure,  he  must  not  only  use  a 
predominantly  white  force  to  curb  crime  in 
a  black  city  but  also  cope  with  Washington's 
frequent  mass  demonstrations,  such  as  last 
weekend's  Honor  America  Day  (see  The  Na- 
tion). A  tall  North  Carolinian  of  42,  Wilson 
Is  a  self-educated  man  with  a  slow  drawl,  a 
quick  mind,  limitless  cool — and  a  brutal  can- 
dor that  is  almost  unique  among  the  nation's 
defensive  bluecoats.  His  men  often  feel  so 
dejected,  he  admits,  that  "there's  a  tendency 
to  say,  "Oh  well.  Just  another  robbery,'  and 
not  respond  as  we  should." 

The  hot  summer  for  which  Wilson  is  brac- 
ing threatens  to  be  enflamed  by  mob  vio- 
lence as  well  as  street  crime.  Keeping  mass 
demonstrations  from  turning  Into  ugly  ram- 
pages la  Wilson's  specialty.  His  method  is  not 
blind  force  but  simple  astuteness.  At  first, 
his  approach  made  Attorney  General  Mitchell 
and  his  staff  skeptical.  But  when  the  Justice 
Department  briefed  police  forces  around  the 
country  last  month  on  the  subject  of  sum- 
mer demonstrations.  It  distributed  a  detailed 
description  of  Wilson's  "model"  methods. 

DISCIPLINED    RANKS 

Instead  of  restricting  mass  functions  like 
the  May  9  antiwar  protest,  Wilson  begins  his 
work  by  aiding  them.  He  considers  it  part  of 
his  Job  to  uphold  the  constitutional  rights 
of  free  speech,  petition  and  assembly.  His 
staff  participates  in  negotiations  with  march 
leaders  that  help  coordinate  clty-provlded 
toilet  facilities,  flrst-ald  stations  and  speak- 
ers' platforms.  Demonstrators  are  encouraged 
to  train  their  own  marshals  to  take  the  brunt 
of  the  policing.  When  the  actions  starts,  bus- 
loads of  special  riot-oontrol  squads  are 
parked  out  of  sight;  visible  officers  usually 
wear  no  riot  equipment.  Though  all  officers 
avoid  arrests  as  far  as  possible,  minor  vio- 
lators are  occasionally  photographed,  tracked 
down  and  arrested  later. 

FcA-  major  events,  WUson  takes  command 
on  the  streets  himself.  When  a  few  antiwar 
extremists  refused  to  leave  the  Justice  De- 
partment steps  last  November,  he  hurled  the 
first  canister  of  tear  gas.  then  led  his  men  In 
disciplined  ranks  down  Constitution  Avenue 
behind  the  fleeing  protesters.  Later,  after 
Wilson  used  his  bullhorn  to  order  an  unruly 
crowd  from  DuPont  Circle,  a  middle-aged 
woman  who  lived  near  by  asked  why  he  did 
not  use  more  force.  Said  Wilson:  "Madam, 
before  I  answer  your  question,  let  me  ask 
you  one:  Are  you  prepared  to  be  arrested? 
I  Just  ordered  this  area  cleared."  The  woman 
scuttled  off. 

"The  use  of  violence,"  Wilson  says  drily, 
"Is  not  the  Job  of  police  officers."  Blacks, 
whites  and  Congressmen  of  both  parties  axe 
plea.~ed  by  Wilson's  aplomb.  As  one  young 
longhair  put  it :  "He's  very  definitely  a  non- 
neurotic  pig." 

Street  crime,  WUson  concedes.  Is  less  tract- 
able. His  basic  approach  Is  to  flood  difficult 
areas  with  higbly  qualified,  tightly  super- 
vised patrolmen.  His  force  Is  still  500  men 
short  of  Its  authorized  strength  of  5,100,  but 
WUson  has  Intensified  recruiting — in  part  by 
using  a  Pentagon  program  that  releases  serv- 
"  Icemen  five  months  early  if  they  sign  up  to 
be  cops.  Thanks  to  his  extensive  lobbying  be- 
fore Congress,  starting  salaries  have  been 
raised  to  $8,500  (his  own  salary  Is  $28,500) . 
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Wilson  also  lacks  the  usual  police  reluctance 
to  use  brainy  officers:  this  fall  he  expects 
to  have  50  recent  graduates  of  Ivy  League 
colleges  on  the  streets,  including  the  Har- 
vard-educated son  of  Writer  Ring  Lardner. 
Most  of  them  were  recruited  by  one  of  the 
nation's  first  such  cops,  David  Durk. 

Wilson  hopes  to  have  a  full  force  by  T&e 
end  of  this  month.  Meantime,  he  has  In- 
creased the  number  of  men  on  the  beat  by 
paying  his  officers  to  work  an  average  14 
hours'  overtime  each  week.  He  has  made 
each  of  his  six  district  supervisors  personally 
responsible  for  cutting  crime  In  his  own  area; 
two  have  been  transferred  in  the  past  two 
months.  Since  fast  response  produces  fast 
arrests — one  of  the  few  workable  crime  de- 
terrents— Wilson  has  Installed  an  elaborate 
computer  system  that  pinpoints  high-crime 
bl(3cks  for  more  efficient  patrolling.  In  the 
most  turbulent  areas,  he  has  Increased  the 
saturation  of  foot  patrolmen.  Using  two-way 
radios  ($875  each),  officers  can  question  the 
computers  about  a  suspects  record  and  get 
an  answer  in  one  minute.  WUson  pays  radio 
dispatchers  bonuses  for  Instant  action;  one 
man  recently  got  $350  for  particularly  fast 
descriptions  that  snagged  five  fleeing  robt)ers. 
He  also  monitors  the  traffic  on  his  own  po- 
lice radio  and  curtly  demands  written  re- 
ports when  he  hears  dispatchers  or  patrol- 
men responding  too  slowly. 

To  keep  lines  open  to  the  city's  blacks,  WU- 
son attends  community  meetings  about  three 
evenings  a  week.  He  has  Increased  the  num- 
ber of  black  patrolmen  on  his  force  from 
25^0  two  years  ago  to  35%  now — including 
two  deputy  chiefs.  Nearly  half  his  rookies  In 
training  are  black.  But,  unlike  other  police 
chiefs,  he  has  downplayed  mere  public  rela- 
tions. He  knows  only  too  well  that  a  chief's 
lectures  to  community  groups  can  be  quickly 
undercut  by  incidents  like  one  last  year  In 
which  a  white  policeman  fatally  shot  a  black 
robbery  suspect.  The  victim  turned  out  to  be 
an  undercover  cop. 

So  far,  Wilson's  white  officers  have  been 
tialned  to  treat  blacks  decently  mainly  as  a 
matter  of  self-protection.  A  mistreated  kid, 
for  example,  may  hurt  a  cop  when  he  gets 
big  and  dangerous.  But  ultimately,  as  WU- 
son sees  It,  every  man  on  the  beat  must  go 
beyond  self-interest  and  somehow  learn  to 
see  himself  as  a  servant  of  all  citizens — 
blacks  as  well  as  whites.  Fast  police  response 
in  the  ghetto,  Wilson  thinks,  is  the  best 
contribution  that  police  can  make  to  racial 
peace  In  his  city. 

Wilson's  stress  on  service  and  sensitivity 
is  not  always  translated  into  better  behavior 
on  the  beat.  Julius  Hobson.  a  local  black 
mUltanl,  claUns  that  many  DC.  cops  are  as 
harsh  as  ever  to  the  black  and  the  poor — 
except  that  "they  are  more  clever  than  they 
used  to  be  and  usually  hold  back  If  there 
are  cameras  around."  Though  most  of  Wil- 
son's men  admire  his  brains  and  courage, 
subordinates  have  been  known  to  blunt  his 
directives.  His  order  to  avoid  minor  arrests 
during  the  November  demonstrations  was 
never  announced  to  the  cops  In  one  district — 
they  read  about  It  In  the  newspapers.  When 
he  publicly  criticized  his  men  for  overreact- 
ing to  unruly  demonstrators  recently,  the 
Washington  Patrolmen's  Association  passed  a 
re.^olution  suggesting  that  he  was  not  back- 
ing them. 

"Well,  now,"  he  wrote  in  a  seven-page  reply. 
"I  don't  stand  behind  my  men  I  stand  in 
front  of  them.  You  know  very  well  that  I 
have  had  as  many  Invectives  and  rocks 
thrown  in  my  proximity  as  any  20  of  those 
200  men  who  unanimously  voted  to  deplore 
my  actions.  I  have  done  this  so  that  I  will 
know  what  goes  on.  I  sincerely  believe  that 
if  a  chief  of  police  wants  to  have  the  cred- 
IbUliy  In  the  government  and  the  commu- 
nity to  effectively  support  his  men.  then  he 
must  have  the  guts  to  recognize  when  things 
are  done  Imperfectly  and  to  stand  up  and 
say:  "We  must  Improve.'  " 


Wilson  Is  one  of  a  new  breed  of  top  cops 
who  have  risen  to  command  through  admin- 
istration instead  of  traditional  detective 
work.  "He's  not  a  cop's  cop,  but  a  commu- 
nity cop,"  says  one  longtime  observer  of 
U.S.  police  departments.  Yet  Wilson's  earliest 
thirst  was  for  rough-and-tumble  action.  The 
son  of  a  baker  In  Belmont.  N.C.,  he  dropped 
out  o.'  ninth  grade,  lied  about  his  age  and 
served  for  three  years  on  a  Navy  mine6weef>er 
in  World  War  II.  Before  his  17th  birthday, 
he  wa."-.  a  gunner's  mate  with  five  battle  stars 
for  prelnvaslon  sweeps  from  Anzlo  to  Oki- 
nawa 

He  was  bored  by  his  first  15  months  as  a 
cop — In  the  Marine  Corps  military  poUce. 
After  returning  to  Belmont  to  finish  high 
school,  he  recalls,  "I  thought  about  being  a 
lawyer  until  the  school  superintendent  told 
me  that  lawyers  were  a  dime  a  dozen."  In- 
stead, he  Joined  the  D.C.  police  In  1949.  For 
six  months  he  walked  a  somnolent  beat  In 
Georgetown,  quietly  arresting  occasional 
drunks.  Then,  transferred  to  a  clerk's  Job  In 
the  station  house,  Wilson  taught  himself  a 
rare  police  skill:  typing.  Sixteen  years,  five 
promotions  and  numerous  training  courses 
later,  he  was  working  as  head  of  the  under- 
staffed planning  division — and  chafing  at  the 
department's  shortcomings. 

When  Lyndon  Johnson  set  up  a  commis- 
sion to  probe  D.C.  crime,  Wilson  became 
the  department's  liaison  man.  The  commis- 
sion's members  Included  Attorney  William 
Rogers,  now  Secretary  of  State.  They  ranked 
the  D.C.  police  as  one  of  the  worst  managed 
in  the  nation,  but  were  pleased  with  Wilson's 
receptivity  to  fresh  ideas.  Soon  commission 
memt>er8  began  using  their  Influence  on 
Wilson's  behalf.  Over  the  objections  of  then 
PoUce  Chief  John  Layton,  WUson  became 
assistant  chief  In  charge  of  field  operations 
in  1968.  Last  summer,  Layton  was  pressured 
to  step  aside,  and  WUson  beeame  chief.  "I 
am  for  change."  he  announced,  "not  the 
status  quo." 

CHALX£NCINC   ASSIGNMENTS 

More  like  a  Cabinet  member  than  a  cop, 
Wilson  beads  for  work  each  morning  at  7:15 
In  a  car  chauffered  by  a  police  cadet.  He 
speed-reads  memos  on  the  way.  His  office  is 
furnished  In  Danish  modern  and  hung  with 
paintings  on  loan  from  the  National  Gallery 
of  Art.  He  spends  most  days  meeting  sub- 
ordinates and  staging  occasional  unan- 
nounced Inspection  toius.  At  night,  the  offi- 
cer on  duty  alerts  him  to  emergencies;  he 
Is  called  four  or  five  times  a  month. 

His  social  life  consists  of  playing  with 
his  two  sons,  Brian,  9,  and  Kevin,  4,  mowing 
his  lawn  and  reading  Kipling,  textbooks  on 
Bcxslology,  psychology  and  oU  drilling — a  sub- 
ject that  fascinates  his  precise  mind.  Occa- 
sionally be  attends  embassy  parties  with  his 
wife  Leone,  a  former  police  stenographer. 
"She  gets  a  kick  out  of  It,"  WUson  allows. 
Before  driving  off  In  their  black  1970  Ford, 
the  Wilsons  carefully  lock  the  doors  and  win- 
dows of  their  house  In  Northwest  Washing- 
ton. They  have  yet  to  be  robbed. 

For  a  while  this  winter,  Wilson  thought 
that  other  citizens  might  soon  enjoy  the 
same  good  luck.  The  growth  rate  of  Wash- 
lng;ton  crime  dipped  for  five  straight  months. 
Unfortunately,  the  growth  resumed  in  May, 
when  crime  Jumped  5%.  Such  is  the  baffling 
cycle  of  success  followed  by  failure  that  po- 
lice chiefs  face  across  the  country. 


O     ROY    CHALKS    INCOME    FROM 
DC.  TRANSIT  SYSTEM 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  Washington  Post  of 
August  5  contains  an  article  entitled 
"D.C.  Transit  Salary  for  Chalk :  $95,012." 

The  article  points  out  that  Roy  Chalk's 
income  last  year  from  the  DC.  Transit 
System  and  affiliates  was  $95,012,  rep- 


resenting an  increase  of  $40,100  over  hi.s 
pay  from  those  same  sources  in  1968. 
According  to  the  article,  the  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Chalk's  salary  had  been  in- 
creased was  not  known  to  the  Transit 
Cc«nmiS6ion  when  the  recent  fare  in- 
crease was  being  considered. 

Furthermore,  during  the  recent  Senate 
consideration  of  a  bill,  the  purpose  of 
which  was  to  authorize  the  Government 
to  buy  this  transit  system,  the  threat  was 
made  that  if  Congress  did  not  bail  out 
the  company  it  would  go  into  bankruptcy. 

At  the  time  I  was  joined  by  other 
Senators  in  opposing  this  proposal,  and 
we  Insisted  that  the  Senate  did  not  have 
adequate  knowledge  of  Mr.  Chalk's  fi- 
nancial arrangements.  We  were  unable 
to  get  a  copy  of  his  company's  financial 
statements,  nor  could  we  get  any  infor- 
mation as  to  the  manner  in  which  he 
was  bleeding  the  company  with  high 
salaries. 

The  manner  in  which  this  individual 
has  been  pampered  by  the  District  Com- 
mission and  the  Congress  is  a  disgrace, 
and  I  repeat  my  recommendation  of  the 
earlier  occasion,  that  before  Congress  or 
the  District  government  advances  any 
more  money  to  Roy  Chalk's  enterprise  a 
thorough  congressional  investigation  be 
made  with  the  first  step  being  to  sub- 
pena  his  books  and  records. 

The  commuters  using  this  transit  sys- 
tem over  the  years  have  been  victimized 
long  enough. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

District   of   Columbia   Transit   Salakt   fob 
Chalk:   $95,012 
(By  JackElaen) 

O.  Roy  Chalk's  income  last  year  from  his 
DC  Transit  System  and  affiliates  In  the 
Washington  area  was  $95,012,  an  Increase  of 
$40,100  over  his  pay  from  those  sources  In 
1968.  a  corporate  document  disclosed  yester- 
day. 

In  addition,  the  Cl\'ll  Aeronautics  Board 
reported.  Chalk  received  $29,999  from  Trans 
Caribbean  Airways. 

That  brought  Chalk's  total  publicly  dis- 
closed compensation  in  1969  to  $126,011.  The 
comparable  1968  figure  was  $86,612. 

Chalk's  Increase  in  personal  pay  came 
during  a  troubled  year  for  his  various  enter- 
prises. 

Trans  Caribbean  sought  a  stlU-pendlng 
merger  with  American  Airlines  to  avert  fi- 
nancial colla|)6e.  D.C.  Transit  sold  off  real 
estate,  raised  fares  and  borrowed  funds  to 
meet  obligations.  The  tabloid  D.C.  Examiner 
was  on  the  brink  of  insolvency  (and  folded 
early  In  1970). 

DC.  Trtmslt  recently  raised  Its  dty  fare 
to  40  cents  after  convincing  the  Washington 
Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Commission  that 
this  was  neoeeeary  to  maintain  service. 

The  full  extent  of  Chalk  s  higher  pay  was 
not  known  to  the  commission  when  the  fare 
increase  was  being  considered.  The  commis- 
sion knew  only  that  he  had  raised  his  salary 
by  $10,000,  to  $75,000,  and  It  crltlclzefi  even 
that. 

The  t40.000  Increase  from  Chalk's  Wash- 
ington activities  was  disclosed  In  DC.  Tran- 
sit's annual  proxy  statement  to  stockholders, 
dated  Monday  and  signed  by  Ms  wife.  Claire, 
who  Is  secretary  of  the  corporation.  The 
annual  stocltholders'  meeting  wUl  be  held 
Aug.  13  in  New  York. 

Of  the  Increase,  the  proxy  statement  said, 
$26,000   was   a   "nonrecurring  payment  .  .  . 
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tor  serving  as  a  consultant  and  president 
and  chairman  ol  the  board  oX  ChaUc  House 
West.  Inc."  from  1966  to  1969. 

Chalk  House  West,  a  new  apartment  com- 
plex on  the  Maine  Avenue  waterfront  In 
Southwest  Washington,  was  sold  last  De- 
cember to  S.  Plnley  Thomas  of  Mlddleburg, 
Va.,  for  a  reported  «1.6-mllllon  proiit.  The 
project  was  renamed  Finley  House. 

In  the  Chalk-controlled  corporate  struc- 
ture. Chalk  House  West,  luc,  is  a  subsidiary 
of  the  D.C.  Transit  System  (Delaware) ,  a 
holding  company.  The  D.C.  Transit  System 
(D.C),  which  actually  operates  the  bus  sys- 
tem and  pays  Chalk  his  basic  salary  as 
president  and  board  chairman,  Is  likewise  a 
subjiuiary  of  the  Delaware  firm. 

The  transit  commission,  under  an  Inter- 
state compact,  regulates  DC.  Transit  and 
the  area's  other  bus-operating  firms.  But  it 
says  it  lacks  legal  power  to  control  salaries 
paid  their  executive.?,  other  than  to  refuse 
to  permit  the  amounts  to  be  included  as 
expenses  in  seating  fares. 

It  also  disclaims  control  over  holding  com- 
panies such  as  the  Delaware  firm,  or  Its  direct 
realty  subsidiaries,  such  as  Chalk  House 
West.  Inc. 

Another  $5,000  of  Chalk's  additional  pay 
was  listed  as  salary  for  serving  as  board 
chairman  of  the  WV&M  Coach  Co..  the  Ar- 
lington-based Virginia  subsidiary  of  DC. 
Transit.  Until  last  year  the  Job  was  un- 
salaried, the  proxy  statement  said. 

WViM  won  a  15-cent  fare  increase  earlier 
this  year  after  telling  the  Washington  Metro- 
politan Area  Transit  Commission  In  its  ap- 
plication that  It  was  -insolvent." 

During  a  public  hearing,  one  creditor 
warned  that  It  was  prepared  to  foreclose  and 
take  possession  of  much  of  the  firm's  bus 
fleet  to  satisfy  a  debt. 

Transit  commission  records  showed  yester- 
day that  Chalk's  salary  of  $5,000  from  WV&M 
was  not  disclosed  either  In  the  fare  case 
or  in  the  firm's  annual  report  to  the  com- 
mission. (The  report  must  show  only  execu- 
tive salaries  above  $20,000.) 

In  granting  the  controversial  40-cent  fare 
to  DC.  Transit  In  June,  the  commission 
criticized  the  previously  publicized  $10,000 
salary  increase  for  Chalk  and  the  lesser  in- 
creases granted  to  other  officials. 

".  .  .  To  give  such  Increases  at  a  time 
when  the  company  is  undergoing  (such) 
financial  problems  ...  Is  not  an  action 
which  we  can  condone  nor  which  we  can  ask 
the  riding  public  to  pay  for."  Commission 
Chairman  George  A.  Avery  wrote  in  a  formal 
order. 

The  commission  said  It  must  "disavow"  the 
salary  increases  by  requiring  the  company 
to  absorb  the  higher  cost  out  of  funds  be- 
longing to  Its  BtoclLholders. 

Avery,  on  vacation,  could  not  be  reached 
for  comment  yesterday. 

Tbe  proxy  statement  said  Chalk's  earnings 
from  the  bus  companies  In  1970  would  be 
about  the  same  as  the  $80,000  basic  pay  for 
1968. 


ECONOMIC    DISASTER:    AN    INFLA- 
TIONARY RECESSION 

Mr.  TYDING6.  Mr".  President,  today, 
the  Nation's  No.  1  problem  is  the  econ- 
omy. 

Current  administration  policies  have 
thrown  the  American  economy  into  re- 
verse. Everything  that  should  go  down — 
prices,  interest  rates,  unemployment — is 
going  up.  And  everything  that  should  go 
up — real  Income,  the  stock  market,  busi- 
ness profits,  new  housing  starts — is  go- 
ing down.  This  economic  mess  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  unrelenting  pursuit  of  a  nar- 
row policy  of  high  interest  rates. 

Not  oxily  has  this  policy  of  high-inter- 
est rates  failed  to  halt  inflation,  but  also 


it  has  thrown  us  into  a  recession  as  well — 
a  recession  threatening  the  jobs  of  thou- 
sands of  Marjiandeis  and  the  economic 
vitality  of  this  Nation.  For  the  first  time 
in  many  years  we  find  ourselves  caught 
in  an  absurd  economic  squeeze,  an  in- 
flationary recession.  This  combines  the 
worst  of  inflation  and  recession:  runa- 
way prices.  unemploTnent,  and  declin- 
ing business  activity. 

Yet  despite  this  disastrous  upsetting  of 
the  U.S.  economy  over  the  past  18 
months,  the  administration  still  clings 
.stubbornly  to  its  policy  of  high  interest 
rates. 

Despite  the  continuing  assurances  of 
the  administration  that  the  economic 
situation  is  inaproving,  the  cold,  hard 
facts  show  tliat  tliis  is  not  true.  This 
week's  figures  reported  that  the  con- 
sumer price  index  rose  another  four- 
tenths  of  a  percent  in  June;  this  is  the 
same  percentage  increase  as  in  May.  The 
index  of  food  prices  in  the  Washington 
area  rose  seven-tenths  of  a  percent — 
making  a  whopping  total  increase  of  over 
6  percent  in  the  last  12  monUxs.  Maybe 
the  policy  makers  feel  that  tlie  situation 
now  looks  good,  but  I  cannot  believe  that 
a  housewife  whose  food-buying  dollar  of 
last  year  is  only  worth  91  cents  this  year 
leels  the  same  way. 

Even  worse  are  the  unemployment  fig- 
ures for  this  month.  In  the  past  4  weeks 
over  9.000  Marylanders  lost  their  jobs. 
The  rate  of  unemployment  in  the  State 
jumped  by  one-half  of  1  percent  from 
4.2  to  4.7  percent.  The  January-June 
1970  unemployent  in  Maryland  is  up  28 
percent  from  the  same  period  last  year. 
This  is  totally  unacceptable;  this  smacks 
of  a  major  recession.  For  every  four 
Marylanders  unemployed  at  this  time 
last  year,  there  are  now  five  without  jobs. 

This  month's  figures  reveal  the  total 
ineffectiveness  of  our  present  policies  not 
their  success.  And  if  the  present  rate  of 
inflation  is  slowed  significantly  in  the 
coming  months,  it  will  be  at  the  prohibi- 
tive cost  of  thousands  of  more  jobs. 

One  does  not  have  to  be  an  economist 
to  see  that  everyone  is  paying  the  price 
for  this  economic  mismanagement.  Let 
us  take  a  look  at  the  entire  record: 

For  8  straight  years  of  Democratic 
administrations,  unemployment — as  high 
as  7'2  percent  during  the  1960's — de- 
clined steadily.  At  the  end  of  1968,  un- 
employment in  this  country  was  at  the 
lowest  point  since  Han-y  Truman  left  the 
White  House — 3.8  percent. 

During  the  past  18  months,  imemploy- 
ment  has  increased  50  percent  to  a  level 
of  5  percent — and  many  economists  pre- 
dict it  will  hit  6  percent  before  the  j^ear 
is  out.  In  Maryland  alone,  more  than  63,- 
000  men  and  women  today  want  to  work 
but  cannot  find  jobs.  In  Baltimore  alone, 
the  number  of  unemployed  has  nearly 
doubled  since  the  new  administration  has 
come  to  ofBce,  from  24,000  to  44,000  men. 

While  far  too  many  Marylanders  are 
looking  for  jobs,  all  Marylanders  are 
paying  prices  that  continue  to  rise  and 
squeeze  our  incomes.  In  the  past  year  the 
price  of  hamburger  is  up  9  percent:  hot 
dogs  are  up  13.5  percent;  potatoes  are 
up  15.4  percent.  As  every  family  knows,  it 
costs  more  to  live  today  than  18  months 
ago.  Raises  and  gains  in  union  con- 
tracts— all  these  have  been  wiped  out  by 


an    economic    policy    that   ignores    the 
American  family  budget. 

There  is  more  to  our  economic  crisis : 

For  8  full  years — starting  at  the  end 
of  1960 — we  had  uninterrupted  economic 
growth  in  tliis  counti-y.  Since  1969  the 
first  real  declme  of  the  decade  liit.  And 
during  the  first  half  of  1970  the  Nation's 
GNP  dropped  at  even  a  faster  rate  than 
during  our  last  recession. 

For  98  consecutive  months — more  than 
8  full  years  starting  at  the  beginning  of 
1961 — the  average  American's  real  take- 
home  pay  went  up. 

Today,  tlie  buying  power  of  the  weekly 
after-tax  eamings  of  the  average  work- 
ingman  is  less  than  last  year  and  even 
below  1965.  The  dollar  you  had  when 
Nixon  came  to  office  now  buys  only  91 
cents  worth  of  goods. 

For  the  last  7  years  of  the  Kennedy- 
Johnson  administrations  the  stock  mar- 
ket registered  steady  growth  and  expan- 
sion. 

This  year,  the  Dow  Jones  industrial  in- 
dex dipped  below  700  for  the  first  time 
since  April  1963 — a  loss  of  300  points  off 
its  19G8  high  water  mark.  For  both  large 
and  small  investors  across  the  Nation, 
tills  drastic  decline  in  the  market  has 
meant  losing  close  to  a  third  of  their  in- 
vested savings.  Stockholders  have  lost 
i-oughly  $160  billion  since  President 
Nixon  took  office,  and  this  includes  over 
700,000  shareholders  who  live  in  Mary- 
land. 

Nor  are  these  the  only  recordbreak- 
ing  achievements  of  this  administration. 

Today,  interest  rates  are  higher  than 
at  any  time  in  the  last  100  years.  This 
means  the  average  citizen  cannot  buy  a 
house  because  he  cannot  afford  a  mort- 
gage. 

A  family  that  bought  a  $20,000  house 
the  month  President  Johnson  left  office 
has  to  pay  an  additional  $5,000  in  in- 
terest alone. 

In  sum — the  cost  of  living  is  increasing 
33  percent  faster  than  it  did  during  the 
most  inflationary  of  the  Kennedy- 
Johnson  years — and  over  400  percent 
faster  than  in  the  best  of  those  years. 

Why  have  our  economic  policies  failed 
so  miserably? 

They  have  brought  us  inflation  and 
recession  because  they  utilize  only  one 
tool— high  interest  rates.  This  slow  and 
ineffective  way  of  controlling  the  econ- 
omy has  blunted  growth  enough  to  raise 
unemployment,  but  not  enough  to  stop 
inflation.  We  have  all  the  burdens  with- 
out any  of  the  benefits. 

It  is  a  spineless  economic  policy,  one 
that  does  not  offend  the  special  interest 
friends  of  the  administration  or  the  Pen- 
tagon bureaucrats  who  are  jealously 
guarding  their  swollen  budgets. 

It  is  a  policy  that  hurts  only  the  aver- 
age American,  the  family  man,  the  wage 
earner,  and  the  home  buyer. 

We  must  recognize  this  state  of  the 
economy  as  our  greatest  problem  and  at- 
tack on  all  fronts: 

First,  we  must  reduce  the  wasted 
spending  in  the  Federal  budget.  Last  year 
I  voted  with  the  Democratic  Congress  to 
cut  the  Nixon  budget  by  $5.6  billion. 
This  year  we  should  cut  $15  billion  that 
is  slated  to  go  to  obsolete  programs  and 
bureaucratic  fumbling. 

One  of  the  worst  drains  on  th«  econ- 
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omy  results  from  the  country's  unneces- 
sary overseas  commitments. 

Tills  year  Americans  will  turn  over  to 
Uncle  Sam  between  $43  and  $50  billion — 
more  than  $100  million  a  day — to  finance 
these  commitments,  many  of  which  are 
no  longer  vital  to  American  security.  We 
are  currently  supporting  1.2  million  U.S. 
military  personnel  and  350,000  of  then: 
dependents  stationed  abroad  on  2,270 
bases  in  33  foreign  countries.  What  is 
■worse,  we  also  are  footing  the  bill  for 
more  tlian  a  quarter-of-a-million  foreign 
nationals  in  defense  jobs  overseas  while 
unemployment  grows  in  this  coimtry  and 
the  Government  closes  miUtary  bases  in 
Maryland. 

Since  1945,  we  have  shipped  more  than 
$135  billion  in  economic  and  military  aid 
to  other  nations.  And  most  of  it  has  been 
money  down  the  rat  hole,  neither  help- 
ing the  people  of  the  recipient  countries 
nor  strengthening  American  security. 

Both  our  economy  and  our  national 
security  demand  more  conservative  and 
prudent  foreign  and  military  ix)licies 
which  do  not  squander  our  limited  finan- 
cial resources  around  the  globe. 

Second,  the  President's  policies  have 
also  failed  because  of  his  refusal  to  estab- 
lish the  voluntary  wage-price  guideUnes 
of  his  predecessors. 

Seven  days  after  his  inauguration,  the 
President  announced  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  not  attempt  to  influence 
price  and  wage  decisions.  And  we  have 
all  been  paying  for  tliat  Republican 
"hands-off" — "be  nice  to  special  inter- 
ests"— policy  in  the  form  of  higher  prices 
ever  since: 

In  1969,  copper  prices  went  up  five 
separate  times  for  an  unbelievable  total 
increase  of  24  percent. 

In  1969,  the  price  of  rolled  steel  in- 
creased during  the  first  9  months  alone 
by  an  amount  equal  to  the  percentage  in- 
crease dming  tlie  entire  8-year  period 
from  1961  through  1968.  And  rolled  steel 
goes  into  every  automobile  and  virtually 
every  appliance  Americans  buy. 

It  is  Uttle  wonder  that  inflation  con- 
tinues to  hit  each  of  us  in  the  pocket 
book  with  no  end  in  sight.  When  the 
solutions  offered  for  a  problem  fail  to 
deal  with  the  causes,  it  hardly  comes  as  a 
surprise  when  they  do  not  succeed.  We 
cannot  halt  inflation  until  we  cut  the  fat 
in  the  budget  and  hold  the  line  on  price 
increases. 

The  only  inexpensive  item  left  in 
America  is  talk.  But  we  have  had  enough 
rhetoric  about  our  ailing  economy.  What 
we  need  now  is  action. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  PRESIDENT 
NIXON  ON  SUBMISSION  OF  DRAFT 
TREATY  ON  THE  SEABEDS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  for  nearly  3 
years  I  have  been  urging  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment to  provide  leadership  in  the 
formulation  of  new  international  agree- 
ments to  govern  the  activities  of  nations 
in  ocean  space,  Including  those  areas  of 
the  world  seabeds  that  lie  beyond  na- 
tional jurisdictions. 

On  Monday  of  this  week,  the  United 
States  took  a  major  and  most  welcome 
step  toward  providing  the  needed  inter- 
nationsd  leadership  by  submitting  a  draft 


treaty  on  the  seabeds  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Committee  on  Peaceful  Uses  of  the 
Seabeds  in  Geneva. 

The  importance  of  this  proposal  can- 
not, I  believe,  be  overstated.  On  Monday, 
I  issued  a  statement  to  the  press  express- 
ing my  delight  at  the  submission  of  the 
draft  treaty  by  the  United  States,  and 
extending  to  President  Nixon  my  con- 
gratulations on  his  decision  to  undertake 
diplomatic  initiative  despite  the  strong 
pressures  brought  to  bear  by  the  very 
powerful  U.S.  petroleum  industry.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  my 
statement  and  an  excellent  editorial  on 
the  same  subject,  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  Wednesday,  August  5,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Senator     Pell     Congrattilates     President 

Ni.\oN   on   Submission   of  Draft   Seabeds 

Treaty 

Senator  Claiborne  Pell.  Chairman  of  the 
Ocean  Space  Sul)commlttee  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  today  Issued 
the  following  statement  regarding  the  sub- 
mission by  the  United  States  of  a  draft  sea- 
beds treaty  to  the  United  Nations  Seabeds 
Committee  meeting  in  Geneva: 

"The  submission  by  the  United  States  of  a 
draft  treaty  governing  .seabed  mineral  ex- 
ploitation is  one  of  those  rare  occasions  that 
can  be  described  as  truly  historic. 

"I  am  more  than  delighted — I  am  exhlU- 
rated — that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  has.  with  this  draft  treaty,  assumed 
world  leadership  toward  establishing  a  re- 
gime for  the  seabeds — an  area  covering  70 
percent  of  our  earth. 

"I  congratulate  President  Nixon  on  his  de- 
cision to  subnilt  this  draft  treaty.  I  think 
it  should  be  known  that  the  decision  to  sub- 
mit this  excellent  proposal  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Seabeds  Committee  was  made  de- 
spite strong  opi>06ition  from  the  oU  com- 
panies, one  of  the  strongest  and  most  power- 
ful industrial  lobbies  in  the  United  States. 
That  the  President  resisted  those  pressures 
Is  much  to  his  credit. 

"I  speak  as  one  who  has  labored  Intensely 
for  three  years  toward  the  goal  of  interna- 
tional negotiations  on  a  worll  seabeds  treaty. 
The  submission  of  this  draft  treaty  by  the 
United  States  Is  gratifying  to  me,  particu- 
larly because  of  the  similarity  between  the 
.'Vdmlnistratlon's  proposal  and  the  draft 
treaty  which  I  Introduced  as  a  Senate  reso- 
lution. 

"I  very  much  hope  that  other  members 
of  the  United  Nations  Seabeds  Committee 
will  give  the  United  States  draft  treaty  their 
earnest  consideration  and  will  judge  It  on 
Its  merits  and  in  terms  of  Its  potential  to 
underwrite  International  community  objec- 
tives. 

"Once  again,  I  wish  to  express  my  heartfelt 
congratulations  to  President  Nixon  and  those 
within  the  Administration  who  shared  In 
making  this  diplomatic  Initiative  possible." 


A  Pink  Seabed  Proposal  Is  Launched 
The  Nixon  administration  can  be  proud  of 
the  draft  of  a  proposed  International  seabed 
treaty  which  it  submitted  at  Geneva  Mon- 
day. The  draft  bears  out,  and  In  some  respect 
embellishes,  the  Imaginative  and  generous 
prospect  the  President  opened  up  last  May 
when  he  first  proposed  a  treaty.  His  promise 
then  was  to  protect  and  regulate  the  Im- 
mense spaces — three  fourths  of  the  world's 
total  area — at  the  bottom  of  the  seas,  which 
are  now  unprotected  and  unregulated:  and 
also  to  provide  for  exploiting  their  economic 
resources  and  for  sharing  the  expected  bil- 
lions of  dollars  In  seabed  revenues  among  all 
the  peoples  of  the  world. 


The  essence  of  the  administration  pro- 
posal— and  the  main  source  of  domestic  op- 
position to  It — is  to  limit  each  stale's  coastal- 
shelf  sovereignty  to  waters  no  deeper  than 
200  meters.  Beyond,  the  coastal  state  would 
act  as  an  international  trustee,  administer- 
ing the  seabed  and  keeping  for  itself  a  third 
to  a  half  of  the  revenues  from  exploitation 
while  turning  over  the  rest  to  a  new  inter- 
national authority  which  would  manage  the 
resources  (pollution  control,  marine  parks, 
etc.)  and  finance  economic  development  in 
developing  countries. 

It  was  courageous  as  well  as  enlightened 
for  Mr.  Nixon  to  fix  a  narrow  national  shelf, 
knowing  that  American  oil  companies  favor 
a  far  wider  shelf  and  that  they  regard  a 
narrow  one  as  a  "giveaway."  But  the  United 
States  has  many  oceanic  interests — naviga- 
tion, defense,  research,  fishing  and  so  on — 
which  It  pursues  not  only  off  Its  own  coast 
but  oft'  the  coasts  of  a  hundred  other  coun- 
tries. Since  seabed  claims  tend  to  harOen 
into  claims  on  the  water  and  air  "columns" 
above,  an  American  assertion  of  a  wide  shelf 
would  inevitably  inspire  similar  if  not  broader 
claims  by  other  coastal  states.  Tlie  result 
would  be  a  net  loss  of  the  freedom  of  the 
seas  which  this  country's  varied  Interests  re- 
quire. Indeed,  a  leading  Independent  expert, 
Columbia  Law  School  Professor  Louis  Hen- 
kin,  believes  that  a  narrow  shelf — far  from 
hurting  American  companies — "may  even 
give  them  access  to  more  minerals  than 
would  a  system  In  which  the  coastal  nations 
of  the  world  can  grab  large  areas  of  sealsed." 

The  companies'  real  objection,  Mr  Hen- 
kin  suggested  to  Congress  last  year.  1b  that 
oil  and  gas  taken  from  area  beyond  200 
meters  might  receive  unfavorable  tariff  and 
tax  treatment.  "Surely  the  legitimate  needs 
of  the  oil  companies  can  be  attended  to  by 
Congress,  within  the  national  family,"  he 
argued.  'Surely  such  considerations  should 
not  determine  the  national  policy  In  regard 
to  mineral  resources  of  the  seabed;  even  less 
should  they  enjoin  a  national  policy  that 
would  jeopardize  other  interests  in  the  sea- 
bed and  in  the  sea  as  a  whole."  This  Is  the 
appropriate  perspective  In  which  to  view  the 
President's  seabed  propwsal,  and  the  opposi- 
tion to  it. 


ADMINISTRATION'S  REVENUE- 
SHARING  PROPOSALS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  breakdown  of  figures 
from  the  Treasury  Department  on  the 
distribution  of  Federal  funds  to  the  State 
of  Texas  under  the  administration's 
revenue-sharing  proposal.  I  hope  to  see 
this  major  reform  of  our  federally  heavy 
governmental  system  considered  again 
early  next  session,  if  not  before  the  end 
of  the  current  session.  I  know  that  my 
own  State  could  make  excellent  use  of 
these  fimds  to  upgrade  local  law  enforce- 
ment programs,  school  systems,  water 
and  sewer  systems,  and  all  other  State 
and  local  governmental  functions  which 
are  close  to  the  people  and  essential  to 
their  real  health  and  well-being.  Con- 
gress has  been  usurping  the  fimds  and 
prerogatives  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments for  years,  and  it  has  now  become 
so  bureaucratically  vast  that  huge 
amoimts  of  the  taxpayers  funds  are 
siphoned  off  in  administrative  costs  and 
never  returned  to  the  States  to  sen'e'the 
people  who  work  to  pay  those  taxes. 

There  is  even  greater  reason  than  this 
to  enact  a  revenue-sharing  proposal; 
that  is  the  infringement  of  federally  de- 
termined policies  and  priorities  on  the 
right  of  our  citizens  to  determine  their 
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own  community  goals,  policies,  and  prior- 
ities. ,  ^      ,, 

It  is  not  my  concept  of  true  federalism 
that  the  Federal  Government  should 
usurp  the  decisionmaking  power  of  State 
and  local  governments.  I  have  cities  and 
schools  in  my  State  which  will  not  even 
accept  free  property  and  facilities  from 
Federal  surpluses  through  HEW  disposal 
channels  because  they  are  forced  to  ac- 
cept various  odious  Federal  requirements 
on  operating  policies  in  order  to  receive 
the  property.  They  would  rather  pay  for 
the  surplus  property  in  a  regular  property 
disposal  through  GSA.  Does  not  that  tell 
us  something  about  the  extent  to  which 
the  Federal  Government  has  encroached 
upon  the  prerogatives  of  self-govern- 
ment, when  a  city  or  school  chooses  to 
tax  its  own  constituents  in  order  to  avoid 
the  strings  attached  to  donated  Federal 
property? 

The  only  feasible  method  that  we  have 
to  break  the  continuing  trend  toward 
greater  Federal  control  of  our  local 
affairs  is  to  start  channeling  Federal  tax 
revenue  back  to  the  States.  This  loss  of 
revenue  to  support  Federal  expenditures 
will  cause  a  retrenchment  In  Federal 
programs,  and  Congress  wiU  have  to 
ration  the  limited  funds  it  can  raise  with 
a  great  deal  more  care  and  reason.  Un- 
wise and  unnecessary  programs  would 
either  be  dropped  or  reformed,  and  Con- 
gress will  be  much  more  interested  in 
getting  a  full  dollar's  worth  of  produc- 
tivity out  of  each  scarce  dollar  it  re- 
ceives in  taxes. 

I  think  this  would  be  a  most  desirable 
turn  of  events,  and  would  greatly 
strengthen  true  federalism  in  our  country 
and  greatly  increase  citizen  support  for 
our  Government. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

ABMINlSXaATIONS       REVENUE       SHARING       PRO- 
POSAL— Texas 
Total  annual  amount  to  Texas.   $248.  193.  838 

State  government  share 185,844,727 

Local  Kovemment  share 62,349.111 

To  cltlee— 40,174,918 

To    counties 22,174,193 


Local  share  to  cities — Con. 

San   Angelo 

San    Antonio 

Texas  City 

Tyler    - 

victoria  - - - 

Waco    

Wichita    Palls 

All  other  cities 


Local  share  to  cities : 

Abilene   

AmarlUo    

Arlington    

Austin 

Baytown   -. 

Beaumcnt 

Brownsville    

Bryan 

Corpus   Chrlstl.-- 

Dftll*s    -. 

El   Paso 

Port    Worth 

Galveston 

Oarland 

Grand  Prairie 

Houston    

Irving    - 

Laredo 

Ix>ngvlew    

Lubtwck   

McAUen 

Mesqulte 

Midland    

Odessa    

Pasadena 

Port  Arthur 

RichARlson 


439,787 

894,  MO 

225,  238 

1.  178.427 

199.  007 

813.315 

:82. 859 

178.614 

1,253.936 

5.654,386 

1.398.586 

2.495.  136 

693.  834' 

220,841 

165.  119 

6.937.737 

267. 769 

206, 058 

163. 520 

635.610 

314.166 

160.495 

333.271 

374, 134 

325. 538 

392. 025 

194.686 


$259,581 
2.509,312 
198,477 
271.711 
188,848 
489. 672 
713.773 
9.254.941 


Total  to  cities 40,  174,918 


Local  share  to  counties: 

Andrews    

Be:;ar 

Brazoria    ;■ 

Cameron 

Collin    - 

Dallas    

Duval    

Ector   

El  Paso 

Galveston 

Gray    -- 

Gregg    --• 

Harris    

Hidalgo   

JefTerson 

Johnson    

Lubbock   

McClennan 

Montgomery 

Navarro 

Nueces 

Scurry   

Smith 

Tarraut   

Travis    

Victoria    

Wharion    

Wichita 


All  ot 


164.437 
623.784 
358.971 
236.080 
164.816 
1.588.420 
231.303 
475.722 
278.762 
530.080 
157.917 
163.300 
2.881.020 
281.340 
502.257 
154.506 
195.293 
210.000 
159. 130 
161,632 
525.379 
162.087 
151,700 
772.300 
324.022 
210.986 
162.466 
279.368 
her  counties.-. 10.067.115 


Total  to  counties 22. 174. 193 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  Lumnimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  subject  to  the  call  of  tiie  Chair, 
with  the  understanding  that  the  recess 
not  extend  t>eyond   12:30  p.m.  today. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  at  11 :  23 
a.m.  the  Senate  took  a  recess  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  12:22  p.m., 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Hughes*  . 


continue,  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  3  minutes,  upon  the  conclusion  of 
which  the  unfinished  business  then  be 
laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .«o  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  PERIOD  FOR  TRANS- 
ACTION OF  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
morning  hour  has  expired.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 


PRESENTATION  OF  MEDAL  OF 
HONOR  TO  LT.  COL.  WILLIAM  A. 
JONES  III,  AND  1ST  LT.  GARY  L. 
MILLER 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
this  afternoon  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  will  present,  in  th9  name  of 
the  Congress,  the  Medal  of  Honor  to 
two  Virginians  who  lost  their  lives  in 
Vietnam.  Lt.  Col.  WiUiam  A.  Jones  in, 
U.S.  Air  Force,  and  First  Lt.  Gary  L. 
Miller.  U.S.  Army. 

Mr.  President,  both  of  these  gallant 
Virginians  gave  their  lives  for  their  coun- 
try and  did  so  in  an  heroic  way.  They 
are  being  cited  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  for  conspicuous  gallantry 
in  action.  Both  of  these  officers  acted 
above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty  in 
serving  their  Nation  and  their  fellow  citi- 
zens. 

Mr.  President.  Lt.  Col.  William  A.  Jones 
ni.  has  a  distinguished  connection  with 
Congress.  His  grandfather,  William  A. 
Jones,  represented  Virginia  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  many  years.  Rep- 
resentative Jones  was  regarded  during 
his  congressional  days  as  an  outstanding 
Congressman  and  a  valuable  contribu- 
tor to  the  Congress. 

His  grandson  inherited  the  many  fine 
qualities  of  Representative  Jones.  I  in- 
vite the  attention  of  the  Senate  today 
to  the  gallantry  of  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Jones,  whose  bravery  and  courage  are 
being  cited  by  the  President  this  after- 
noon. At  the  White  House  ceremony,  his 
widow,  Mrs.  Jones,  will  be  accompanied 
by  her  three  daughters  and  the  mother 
of  Colonel  Jones. 

First  Lt.  Gary  L.  Miller  is  from  Cov- 
ington, Va.  The  Medal  of  Honor  will  be 
presented  today  to  his  widow  for  his 
combat  actions  above  and  beyond  the 
call  of  duty. 

Both  of  these  men.  Colonel  Jones  and 
Lieutenant  Miller,  deserve  the  apprecia- 
tion of  our  Nation  for  their  devotion  and 
sacrifice  to  their  country.  I  shall  be 
present  this  afternoon  when  the  Medal 
of  Honor  Is  presented  to  their  widows. 
I  take  this  occasion  to  cite  the  heroism 
of  these  two  men. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  cita- 
tion in  regard  to  Colonel  Jones  and  the 
citation  in  regard  to  Lieutenant  Miller  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  citations 

were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

CrrATioN 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  authorized  by  Act  of  Congress, 
March  3,  1863,  has  awarded  in  the  name  of 
The  Congress  the  Medal  of  Honor  to  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  William  A.  Jones,  III.  United 
States  Air  Force,  for  conspicuous  gallantry 
and  intrepidity  In  action  at  the  rlak  of  hla 
life  above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty. 

On  1  September  1968,  Colonel  Jones  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  the  pilot  of  an  A-IH 
Skyraider    aircraft    near    Dong    ~  '  "" 
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Vietnam.  On  that  date,  as  the  on-scene  com- 
mander In  the  aitemp'ed  rescue  of  a  downed 
United  States  pilot.  Colonel  Jones'  aircraft 
was  repeatedly  hit  by  heavy  and  accurate 
antiaircraft  fire  On  one  of  his  low  passes, 
Colonel  Jones  felt  an  explosion  beneath  his 
aircraft  and  his  cockpit  rapidly  filled  with 
smoke.  With  complete  disregard  of  the  pos- 
sibility that  his  aircraft  might  still  be  burn- 
ing, he  unhesitatingly  continued  his  search 
for  the  downed  pilot.  On  this  pass,  he  sighted 
the  survivor  and  a  multiple-barrel  gun  posi- 
tion firing  at  him  from  near  the  top  of  a 
karst  f.ormation.  He  could  not  attack  the 
gun  position  en  that  pass  for  fear  he  would 
endanger  the  downed  pilot.  Leaving  himself 
exposed  to  the  gun  fjosition.  Colonel  Jones 
attacked  the  position  with  cannon  and 
rocket  fire  on  two  successive  passes.  On  his 
second  pass,  the  aircraft  was  hit  with  multi- 
ple rounds  of  automatic  weapons  fire.  One 
round  Impacted  the  Yankee  Extraction  Sys- 
tem rocket  mounted  directly  behind  his 
headrest,  igniting  the  rocket.  His  aircraft 
was  observed  to  burst  into  flames  in  the 
center  fuselage  section,  with  flames  engulf- 
ing the  cockpit  area.  He  pulled  the  extrac- 
tion handle.  Jettisoning  the  canopy.  The  in- 
flux of  fresh  air  made  the  Are  burn  with 
greater  Intensity  for  a  few  moments,  but 
since  the  rocket  motor  had  already  burned, 
the  extraction  system  did  not  pull  Colonel 
Jones  from  the  aircraft.  Despite  searing  pain 
from  severe  burns  sustained  on  his  arms, 
hands,  neck,  shoulders,  and  face.  Colonel 
Jones  pulled  his  aircraft  into  a  climb  and 
attempted  to  transmit  the  location  of  the 
downed  pilot  and  the  enemy  gun  position  to 
the  other  aircraft  in  the  area.  His  calls  were 
blocked  by  other  aircraft  transmissions  re- 
peatedly directing  him  to  to  bail  out  and 
within  seconds  his  transmitters  were  dis- 
abled and  he  could  receive  only  on  one  chan- 
nel. Completely  disregarding  his  Lnjtirles,  he 
elected  to  fly  his  crippled  aircraft  back  to 
his  base  and  pass  on  essential  Information 
for  the  rescue  rather  than  ball  out.  Colonel 
Jonee  successfully  landed  his  heavily  dam- 
aged aircraft  and  passed  the  information  to 
a  debriefing  officer  while  on  the  operating 
table.  As  a  result  of  his  heroic  actions  and 
complete  disregard  for  his  personal  safety, 
the  downed  pilot  was  rescued  later  in  the 
day.  Colonel  Jones'  conspicuous  gallantry, 
his  profound  concern  for  his  fellowman,  and 
his  intrepidity  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  above 
and  beyond  the  call  of  duty,  are  In  keeping 
with  the  highest  traditions  of  the  United 
States  Air  Force  and  refiect  great  credit  upon 
himself  and  the  Armed  Forces  of  his  country. 

CrrATioN 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America  authorized  by  Act  of  Congress, 
March  3,  1863.  has  posthumously  awarded  in 
the  name  of  The  Congress  the  Medal  of 
Honor  to  First  Lieutenant  Gary  L.  Miller, 
United  States  Army,  for  conspicuous  Intre- 
pidity and  gallantry  in  action  at  the  risk  of 
his  life  above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty. 

First  Lieutenant  Gary  L.  Miller.  Infantry. 
Company  A,  1st  Battalion,  28th  Infantry,  1st 
Infantry  Division,  was  serving  as  a  platoon 
leader  on  the  night  of  16  February  1969,  in 
Blnti  Duong  Province,  Republic  of  Vietnam, 
when  his  company  ambushed  a  hostile  force 
Infiltrating  from  Cambodian  sanctuaries. 
After  contact  with  the  enemy  was  broken, 
Lieutenant  Miller  led  a  reconnaissance  pa- 
trol from  their  prepared  jKDsltlons  through 
the  early  evening  darkness  and  dense  tropical 
growth  to  search  the  area  for  enemy  casual- 
ties. As  the  group  advanced  they  were  sud- 
denly attacked.  Lieutenant  Miller  was  seri- 
ously wounded,  however  the  group  fought 
back  with  telling  effect  on  the  hostUe  force. 
An  enemy  grenade  was  thrown  into  the  midst 
of  the  friendly  patrol  group  and  all  took 
cover  except  Lieutenant  Miller,  who  In  the 


dim  light  located  the  grenade  and  threw 
himself  on  it,  absorbing  the  force  of  the  ex- 
plosion with  his  body.  His  action  saved 
nearby  members  of  his  patrol  from  almost 
certain  serious  injury.  The  extraordinary 
courage  and  selfishness  displayed  by  this  of- 
ficer were  an  inspiration  to  his  comrades 
and  are  in  the  highest  traditions  of  the 
United  States  Army. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED   BILLS    SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  1076.  An  act  to  establish  a  pilot  program 
In  the  Departments  of  Interior  and  Agricul- 
ture designated  as  the  Youth  Conservation 
Corps,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  16915.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Legislative  Branch  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1971,  and  for  other  purposes. 


RECESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair, 
with  the  understanding  that  the  recess 
not  extend  beyond  1  p.m.  today. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
12:33  p.m.,  the  Senate  took  a  recess  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  1  pjn.,  when 
called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Officer 
cMr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia^ . 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  18546)  to  estab- 
lish improved  programs  for  the  benefit 
of  producers  and  consumers  of  dairy 
products,  wool,  wheat,  feed  grains,  cot- 
ton, and  other  commodities,  to  extend 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution (H.  Con.  Res.  679)  authorizing  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  "Educa- 
tion in  Israel"  for  use  of  the  Select  Sub- 
committee on  Education,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BELL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  18546)  to  establish  Im- 
proved programs  for  the  benefit  of 
producers  and  consumers  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts, wool,  wheat,  feed  grains,  cotton, 


and  other  commodities,  to  extend  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes,  was  read  twice  by 
its  title  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  679)  authorizing  the  printing  of 
additional  copies  of  "Education  in 
Israel'"  for  use  of  the  Select  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  in  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 


SPANISH  BASES 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
because  of  my  grave  concern  for  the  over- 
all relationship  between  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  in  the  sensitive 
area  of  foreign  policy  that  I  speak  today 
of  the  manner — not  the  substance — in 
which  the  Givemment  of  the  United 
States  is  about  to  enter  into  an  impor- 
tant agreement  with  Spain.  The  foreign 
policy  implications  of  the  agreement 
spread  far  beyond  Spain.  But  the  do- 
mestic implications  are  even  broader. 
They  go  first  to  the  administration's  re- 
spect for  the  commitments  resolution — a 
sense  of  the  Senate  resolution  that  was 
approved  last  June  25  by  a  vote  of  70 
to  16. 

They  go  second  to  the  administration's 
sense  of  the  public's  role  in  understand- 
ing and  thus  supporting  foreign  commit- 
ments. 

Finally,  events  of  the  past  2  weeks  go 
to  the  serious  question  as  to  the  accuracy 
of  representations  made  by  Department 
of  State  officials  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  with  respect  to  the  timing  of 
the  signing  of  the  Spanish  agreement. 

In  my  speech  of  Monday.  I  said: 

If  the  Senate  and  through  it  the  people  of 
the  United  States  are  to  regain  for  tbemBelves 
their  responsible  role  in  the  making  of  com- 
mitments with  foreign  countries,  action  must 
be  taken  within  the  next  two  weeks  with  re- 
gard to  the  prop>osed  agreement  with  Spain. 

That  time  limit  was  set  advisedly  be- 
cause I  was  aware  the  State  Department 
wished  to  sign  the  agreement  prior  to 
September  26,  the  date  on  which  the  cur- 
rent extension  runs  out.  I  hoped  for  some 
Senate  action  well  before  that  date  and 
thus  before  Congress  was  presented  with 
a  fait  accompli  in  the  form  of  a  signed 
agreement. 

It  was  with  some  surprise,  therefore, 
that  I  received  the  information  yesterday 
afternoon  from  Secretarj'  Rogers  that 
the  signing  was  to  take  place  tomorrow. 

Prior  to  that  notification,  all  the  in- 
formation I  had  received  had  indicated 
the  signing  would  await  a  response  to 
my  request  for  some  form  of  public  dis- 
cussion if  not  specific  Senate  approval 
in  terms  of  a  treaty. 

That  point  was  made  a  number  of 
times  during  the  discussion  of  the  agree- 
ment before  the  committee  on  July  24 
with  Under  Secretary  of  State  U.  Alexis 
Johnson  and  Deputy  Defense  Secretary 
David  Packard. 
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I  do  not  think  there  is  any  security 
regulation  violated  by  my  recalling  the 
statements  made  to  the  committee  by 
those  two  gentlemen  11  days  ago. 

Secretary  Packard  at  one  point  said; 

I  do  not  disagree  with  the  idea  that  there 
oiigh;  to  be  iree  discussion  and  we  ought 
to  talk  about  whether  this  is  a  goixl  or  not 
a  good  agreement. 

He  later  added: 

I  thinlc  we  ought  to  consider  this  sugges- 
aon  (for  an  c  pen  hearing  i.  We  wlU  give  It 
consideration. 

In  response  to  a  suggestion  that— in 
order  to  guarantee  congressional  and 
public  understanding  of  the  implica- 
tions of  the  agreement — it  be  submitted 
as  a  tragedy  or  that  public  hearings  be 
held.  Under  Secretary  Johnson  asked 
whether  publication  of  a  sanitized  ver- 
sion of  that  day's  hearing  would  serve 
the  same  purpose. 

I  said  it  was  doubtful  that  such  an 
arrangement  would  adequately  meet  the 
need  for  public  discussion  and  based  my 
decision  partially  on  the  delays  encoun- 
tered by  the  Symington  subccmmittee 
in  getting  Its  transcripts  cleared  for 
pubUcation. 

Under  Secretary  Johnson  had  noted 
that  time  was  a  problem,  but  only  in  that 
■  the  present  extension  ran  until  Septem- 
ber 26. 

The  situation  was  left,  as  of  July  24. 
that  Under  SecretaiT  Johnson  would 
consult  the  Secretary  on  whether  the 
agreement  would  be  submitted  to  tlie 
Congress  as  a  treaty  or.  if  not.  whether 
the  Under  Secretary  would  agree  to  come 
in  open  session  and  discuss  its  signifi- 
cance and  the  interpretations  given  to  it 
oy  the  administration. 

The  Department's  decision  was  to  be 
delivered  to  the  committee  the  follow- 
ing Monday  or  Tuesday— July  27  or  28. 
On  Tuesday.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
David  Abshire  informed  the  CThief  of 
Staff.  Mr.  Marcy.  that  plans  for  an  early 
signing  were  being  put  off  and.  therefore, 
there  was  no  rush  in  the  Department 
replying  to  the  committee  request  for  a 
treaty  or  a  hearing. 

Without  hearing  from  the  Depart- 
ment, but  realizin"  that  time  to  discuss 
the  matter  was  limited  by  the  September 
26  deadline.  I  decided  to  review  the  agree- 
ment against  past  testimony  on  Spain 
given  the  committee.  Some  questions  oc- 
curred to  me  that  were  not  apparent  in 
the  few  hours  I  had  to  study  the  agree- 
ment during  the  committee  session.  My 
statement  of  Augusrt  3  was  designed  to 
raise  some  of  these  questions  and  pre- 
sent my  views  to  the  Senate.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  although  this  matter 
was  undergoing  debate  in  Spain  both  in 
its  legislative  body,  the  Cortes,  and  in 
the  press,  nothing  was  being  discussed 
in  this  country  thanks  to  the  security 
classifications  attached  by  the  ad- 
ministration. 

When  a  meeting  with  Secretary  Rogers 
was  set  for  yesterday,  I  expected  it  would 
represent  an  answer  to  my  request  for 
some  form  of  public  discussion.  I  was 
not  only  disappointed  that  the  decision 
was  made  against  submitting  a  treaty, 
but  surprised  that  a  signing  date  was  set 
for  tomorrow  which  would  totally  elim- 


inate the  opportunity  for  any  rational 
public  discussion  before  the  administra- 
tion went  ahead. 

Such  a  step  not  only  represents  con- 
tinuation of  the  questionable  past  policy 
of  making  alliances  without  congres- 
sional approval;  it  also  violates  the  in- 
herent necessity  for  officials  of  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branches  to  respect 
the  position  of  the  other,  even  in  mat- 
ters over  which  they  disagree. 

The  administration  may  pain  a  tacti- 
cal advantage  on  the  Senate  floor  in 
debate  over  the  Spani.sh  agreement  by 
having  already  signed  it  and  thus  com- 
mitted the  prestige  of  this  Nation  toward 
fulfillment  of  its  terms.  But  due  to  the 
manner  in  wliich  seme  officials  acted  in 
order  to  keep  secret  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  prior  to  that  signing.  I  be- 
lieve some;hing  has  been  lost  in  terms 
of  credibility  both  here  in  the  Senate 
a;id  with  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

I  have  great  respect  for  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  therefore  doubt  that  this 
type  of  maneuvering  represents  his  views. 

It  appears  more  likely  that  in  this 
matter — which  is  not  at  the  center  of  his 
interest  these  days — the  bureaucracy 
has  taken  over  control  oi  policy.  The 
drive  of  the  bureaucrats  to  continue  past 
practices  by  keeping  the  Spanish  agree- 
ment in  its  pre.scnt.  primarily  secret  form 
is  understandable,  ^..a^y  of  the  same 
State  Department  persomiel  are  involved 
in  todays  negotiations  that  were  involved 
in  the  agreements  of  1963  and  1968.  For 
them,  to  depart  from  a  past  cour-^e  would 
be  tantamount  to  admitting  that  they 
were  wrong  before. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  agreement 
has  been  signed.  I  will  press  for  my  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  defense  au- 
thorization bill.  That  will  guarantee 
some  debate — even  if  {>art  must  be  in 
clo.sed  Senate  session — if  the  Depart- 
ment continues  to  refuse  to  submit  this 
agreement  as  a  treaty  or  fails  to  present 
witnesses  in  public  hearing  so  that  the 
details  and  implications  of  this  matter 
can  be  understood. 

Far  more  than  base  rights  in  Spain  are 
involved.  And  it  is  no  answer  for  any 
Senator  to  give  that  a  reassessment  of 
commitments  should  take  place,  but  that 
it  should  start  with  some  country  other 
than  Spain. 

Spain  is  where  it  should  start. 


A    LETTER    TO    PRESIDENT    NIXON 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  a 
courageous  and  sensitive  doctor  from 
Florida,  Dr.  John  J.  FLsher,  wrote  a  re- 
markable letter  to  President  Nixon  which 
was  printed  in  the  Miami  Herald  of  Au- 
gust 3,  1970. 

This  letter  is  remarkable  becau.se  Dr. 
Pisher  is  a  Republican,  a  member  of 
the  Florida  State  Senate,  the  father  of 
10  children  and  sufficiently  concerned 
about  the  future,  Indeed  the  present,  of 
our  country  to  take  the  trouble  to  write 
his  President  protesting  the  barbarous 
conduct  of  certain  over-zealous  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Government. 

This  letter  is  a  moving  accoimt  of  one 
citizen's  experience  with  the  growing 
mood  of  intolerance  in  our  land,  and  I 


ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  it  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dr.  Fishers  Letter  to  Nixon 

De.^r  Mr.  President:  I  Bjn  forty-seven 
years  of  age  and.  although  a  practicing  physi- 
cian, have  twice  been  elected  to  the  Florida 
Senate  as  a  member  of  the  Repi'.bllcan  Party. 

Tills  summer  I  rented  a  large  camper  and 
my  wife  and  I  took  off  with  seven  of  our 
children  for  a  month's  tour  of  this  nation. 
We  believed  that  such  a  trip  would  provide 
<in.  excellent  opportunity  for  all  to  see  our 
great  land  from  coast  to  coast,  and  would 
allow  us  to  discuss  together,  agaln.si  such  a 
background  some  of  the  problems  which  seem 
to  be  besetting  It  today.  We  hoped  also  to 
develop  a  better  understandin^j  between  our 
generation  and  theirs  .  .  .  with  many  of  our 
campfire  and  after  dinner  discussions  con- 
cerning the  state  of  law  and  order  in  our 
country. 

Time  and  again  we  older  have  tried  to 
explain  to  our  children  that  l.^.ws  are  to  be 
upheld  until.  If  they  are  unfair,  they  are  re- 
pealed. We  pointed  out  that  there  are  ac- 
ceptable means  embodied  within  our  Con- 
stitution to  effect  the  correction  of  any  wrong 
within  our  system.  We  argued  that  law  en- 
forcement officers  exist  !or  their  p:ote:tlon 
and  benefit,  and  that  the  alternative  to  law 
and  order  Is  lawlessness  and  anarchy.  Truly, 
Mr.  President,  the  relation  of  the  police  to 
our  younger  generation  is,  to  use  one  of 
their  own  expressions,  one  of  their  biggest 
"hangup;." 

We  stopped  to  spend  a  week  at  Yosemlte 
National  Park.  .  .  .  Since  It  happened  to  be 
the  week  preceding  the  Fourth  of  July  week- 
end, the  choice  of  camping  sites  was  limited. 
I  admit  I  was  dismayed  to  find  ourselves 
assigned  to  one  In  which  we  were  surrounded 
by  those  youth  whom  we  have.  In  our  Ameri- 
can way,  labelled  ■hippies." 

Such  apprehension  was  soon  dispelled,  how- 
ever, as  we  found  these  long-haired,  oddly- 
dressed  children  to  be  more  polite  than  most 
of  my  youngsters'  college  friends  who  visit 
our  home.  The  campground  was  neat  and 
orderly,  and  altogether  one  of  the  most 
friendly  and  pleasant  that  we  visited.  Curfew 
was  observed,  and  we  were  very  Impressed 
indeed  by  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  that 
abounded  .  .  . 

We  were  at  the  extreme  end.  bordering  a 
large  meadow  that  stretched  beyond.  The 
grassy  clearing  was  surrounded  on  all  sides 
in  the  near  distance  by  Yosemlte's  granite 
mountains  and  provided  a  beautiful  natural 
gathering  place  for  the  youngsters,  whose 
tran-sportation  and  entertainment  resources 
are  necessarily  limited.  In  the  evenings  be- 
fore supper  I  would  take  my  two-year-old 
son  over  to  the  meadow  and  we  would  watch 
them  throw  Frlsbees,  run  foot  races,  and 
sing  songs. 

One  afternoon  two  of  my  sons,  aged  six- 
teen and  thirteen,  and  I  took  a  playball  to 
kick  around,  and  subsequently  found  our- 
selves engaged  In  a  pick-up  soccer  game  with 
some  of  the  oddest  looking  players  on  any 
athletic  field.  I  have  never  seen  the  game 
played  more  cleanly  or  In  a  more  friendly 
spirit,  however,  and  was  Indeed  sorry  to  see 
It  end. 

On  Friday  July  3  I  heard  that  the  metwlow 
was  to  be  closed  at  7  p.m..  two  hours  before 
darkness  comes  at  Tosemlte.  and  three  before 
park  curfew.  No  reason  for  such  action  was 
given,  but  there  were  rumors  that  the  con- 
cessloneers  at  the  Park,  such  as  the  Curry 
Company,  were  fearful  of  the  young  people 
congregating.  This  held  some  ring  of  plausi- 
bility to  me  since  I  had  observed  that  the 
stores  employ  uniformed  guards  to  keep  bare- 
foot children  out  of  their  establishments. 
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At  7  p.m.  I  was  taking  a  predlnner  stroll 
with  my  twenty-one-year-old  married  daugh- 
ter, who  had  Joined  us  in  San  PYanclsco. 
when  it  happened.  First  came  the  trucks  from 
one  side,  with  bullhorns  ordering  all  off  the 
meadov^-  and  back  to  their  campsites.  Before 
one  could  comply  with  this  order,  mounted 
troops  wearing  helmets  and  brandishing 
clubs,  some  twelve  to  fifteen  In  number,  rode 
In  from  the  other  direction. 

Before  my  very  eyes  we  watched  these 
children  stampeded,  several  being  clubbed, 
and  two  thrown  to  the  ground,  handcuffed, 
and  led  off  to  Jail.  Their  crime  I  could  not 
see,  except  that  one,  a  David  Vassar,  who  was 
at  Yosemlte  making  a  documentary,  had  a 
camera.  This  was  knocked  from  his  grasp  as 
he  was  beaten. 

Can  this  be  America,  I  thought,  the  Amer- 
ica we  were  telling  our  children  still  existed? 
Where  have  I  been?  What  must  my  teen- 
agers think? 

My  daughter,  who  had  become  separated 
from  me  In  the  attack  was  led  up  to  me 
roughly  held  by  a  ranger  who  said.  "This 
girl  has  no  Identification  on  her  but  claims 
she's  your  daughter."  If  I  hadn't  been  there. 
It  would  have  been  off  to  the  enclosure  with 
her.  .  .  . 

The  children  were  driven  to  the  edge  of 
the  campground  by  the  rangers,  who  stood 
menacingly  on  their  mounts,  flanked  by  the 
ground  troops.  The  harsh  expletives  that 
resulted  from  the  charge  soon  turned  to  song 
as  surprisingly  cooler  heads  among  them 
began  to  prevail, 

"Come  along  people  now, 
Smile  on  your  brother 
Everybody  get  together. 
Try  to  love  one  another, 
Right  now  I" 

I  asked  a  nearby  ranger  how  I  might  con- 
tact the  superintendent  of  the  park,  since 
I  felt  a  riot  threatened,  one  which  could  be 
averted  by  action  on  his  part:  either  a  satis- 
factory explanation  to  all  of  us  for  the  early 
curfew  on  the  meadow,  or  a  rescinding  of  his 
order  for  such.  I  was  told  that  he  was  un- 
available until  Monday  morning  a*  8:30  a.m., 
almost  three  days  later, 

I  finally  met  the  assistant  superintendent, 
a  Mr.  Russ  Olsen.  as  he  arrived  on  the  scene. 
When  I  asked  him  the  reason  for  the  police 
action  I  had  witnessed,  he  said  the  hippies 
were  littering  the  meadow.  When  I  volun- 
teered that  I  had  been  at  Yosemlte  five  days 
and  never  even  seen  a  candy  wrapper  In  the 
field,  he  replied  that  the  hippies  disturbed 
the  peace.  When  I  answered  that  I  had 
camped  next  to  this  area  for  five  days  and 
heard  no  disturbance  until  the  rangers  came, 
and  that  I  had  elicited  similar  opinions  from 
other  older  ones  In  the  campground,  he  said 
it  was  bad  for  the  hippies  to  congregate. 
Would  he  limit  the  size  of  our  church  edi- 
fices, Mr.  President,  on  such  reasoning? 

Despite  the  urging,  subconscious  or  not 
on  their  part,  of  the  rangers  for  the  youth 
to  riot  by  such  announcements  over  their 
loudspeakers  as  "You  are  a  disorderly  mob," 
the  youngsters  slowly  returned  to  their  camp- 
sites, the  more  radical  ones  being  quieted  by 
their  friends. 

The  next  day  many  of  the  long-haired 
Jean-clad  cult  quietly  departed.    ,  . 

When  we  returned  to  our  campsite  late 
that  afternoon  from  our  dally  hike,  the  us- 
ual meadow  games  were  in  progress,  but  with 
a  few  changes.  There  seemed  to  be  more  con- 
cern with  the  hour  as  seven  approached,  and 
a  national  television  crew  was  on  hand.  A 
small  new  sign  stating  the  new  curfew  hour 
for  the  meadow  had  been  placed  by  the  rang- 
ers, and  a  curious  crowd  was  already  lining 
the  highway  that  bordered  the  meadow. 

Promptly  at  seven  the  public  address  warn- 
ing soimded.  Helmeted  rangers  grouped  at 
one  side,  clubs  and  Mace  at  the  ready.  A 
stiing  of  arm.ed  horsemen  filed  In  from  a  new 
direction.  Into  the  area  between  the  meadow 


and  the  campground.  .  .  .  TTiey  took  a  posi- 
tion where  they  were  relatively  screened  from 
view  by  those  standing  at  the  edge  of  the 
field.  The  young  people  in  the  meadow  did 
not  see  them.  Moreover,  they  had  decided 
that  their  Intentions  would  appear  more 
peaceful  If  they  sat,  and  had  formed  a  huge 
circle  of  several  hundred  on  the  grass. 

Even  the  veteran  news  crew  was  unpre- 
pared for  what  happened  next.  Without 
any  warning,  the  horsemen  suddenly  btirst 
forth  In  a  pack,  riding  their  Iron-shod  steeds 
directly  into  the  midst  of  the  seated  assem- 
bly, at  full  gallop,  scattering  those  who  were 
fortunate  enough  not  to  be  run  over.  .  .  .  The 
foot  troops  then  moved  In  with  their  clubs, 
while  the  horsemen  circled  about  and  re- 
turned swinging  lariats  and  belts  In  one  mo- 
ment the  peaceful  meadow  had  been  changed 
Into  a  sickening  spectacle  by  these  "peace" 
officers. 

I  wonder,  Mr.  President,  if  you  have  ever 
been  charged  by  a  horseman?  I  can  tell  you 
now  by  experience  that  It  makes  you  want 
to  pick  up  anything  you  can,  stick  or  stone, 
to  ward  off  his  charge.  I  threw  my  cigar,  the 
only  thing  I  had  at  hand,  at  the  one  that 
came  directly  at  me,  his  horse  already  out 
of  control.  Through  no  effort  on  his  part, 
he  narrowly  brushed  me  and  went  riding 
down  into  the  campsites  before  he  was  able 
to  rein  in.  If  my  infant  son  had  been  playing 
outside  the  camper,  he  might  have  been 
trampled  to  death. 

Their  escape  route  purposely  cut  off.  the 
young  pe-^ple  did  the  only  thing  they  could, 
they  fought  back.  I  found  myself  cheering 
as  with  their  bare  hands  and  the  few  missiles 
they  were  able  to  find  In  the  field,  they  drove 
the  rangers  from  the  meadow.  One  girl 
planted  a  hastily  lettered  sign  "People's 
Park"  in  the  place  of  the  one  announcing  the 
new  curfew,  and  they  rushed  to  the  Intersec- 
tion and  put  up  a  road  block  at  that  point 
from  which  reinforcements  might  be  ex- 
pected. The  park  service  and  its  rangers  had 
the  riot  they  w.mted  at  last. 

Even  so.  the  large  and  noisy  crowd  re- 
frained from  taking  the  large  store  that 
stood  unprotected  nearby.  The  only  violence 
I  witnessed  at  the  intersection  was  when 
a  sheriff  attempted  to  drive  his  car  into  the 
crowd  and  almost  ran  down  a  middle-aged 
woman  on  her  bicycle  as  she  tried  to  get 
out  of  his  way.  Fireworks  were  set  off  and  a 
celebration  party  ensued.  We  noted  no  rang- 
ers in  the  campgrounds  that  evening  as  we 
sat  eating  supper.  The  young  people  had  won 
their  park,  at  least  for  the  evening, 

I  was  awakened  In  the  middle  of  the  night, 
sometime  between  three  and  four  o'clock,  by 
the  blood-chilling  screams  of  a  human  being 
beaten.  I  slipped  out  of  bed  and  Into  the  cab 
of  the  camper  to  see  what  was  happening. 
At  first  all  was  quiet  again,  and  then  an- 
other shout  of  agony,  this  time  nearer  by. 
A  short  time  later  the  nearest  raiding  party 
came  into  view. 

Flashing  strong  electric  beams,  they  moved 
quietly  from  campsite  to  campsite."  waking 
the  sleeping  occupants  up,  thrusting  them 
against  trees  for  search,  scattering  their  be- 
longings. If  any  objected,  even  verbally,  he 
was  beaten.  I  subsequently  learned  there 
were  ten  to  fifteen  In  these  patrols,  some 
rangers,  some  highway  patrolmen,  and  some 
United  States  marshals.  They  carried  riot 
guns,  sldearms,  and  clubs.  Now  they  en- 
Joyed  superiority  In  numbers  as  well  as  weap- 
ons, as  they  singled  out  each  campsite. 

They  would  have  sjJared  our  camper  as 
they  were  limiting  their  efforts  to  the  chil- 
dren, except  they  saw  me  watching  them. 
The  r.aldlng  party  came  up  to  my  open  win- 
dow, six  lights  In  my  face.  I  was  ordered  by 
a  voice  behind  one  of  these  to  produce  my 
registration.  I  asked  If  I  might  see  their  cre- 
dentials, and  received  the  reply,  "I  don't 
need  credentials," 

I  replied  that  It  was  the  middle  of  a  black 
night,  they  had  come  up  to  my  camper,  on 


my  campsite,  and  they  should  Identify  them- 
aeives  at  least  "We  can  take  him  In  for 
delaying  a  peace  officer,"  another  flashlight 
holder  growled. 

Recognizing  their  brand  of  law  and  order, 
I  pointed  out  my  registration,  taped  to  the 
lower  left  windshield  as  recommended. 

I  learned  from  a  newspaper  account  later 
forwarded  me  that  over  one  hundred  of 
these  young  people  were  arrested  "for  resist- 
ing a  law  officer."  The  following  morning  as 
we  left  the  park  after  a  shorter  stay  than 
we  had  planned.  I  heard  two  rangers 
bragging  about  beating  up  some  of  their 
prisoners. 

Imagine,  over  a  hundred  of  our  next  gen- 
eration now  carry  permanent  emotional  scars 
against  our  type  of  law  enforcement.  .  .  . 
And  let's  go  further,  If  this  came  about  In 
the  peace  of  one  of  our  national  parks,  how 
soon  shall  we  dread  the  middle-of-the-nlght 
knock  on  the  door  at  home? 

President  Nixon,  tell  me  what  words  I  can 
find  to  tell  my  own  children  now  that  will 
counteract  the  spectacle  of  law  and  order 
which  they  have  personally  witnessed  on 
federal  property. 

Please  explain  to  me  how  this,  which  now 
seems  like  an  awful  dream,  can  happen  In 
our  place.  In  our  time.  And  tell  me  how  you 
and  I  can  make  this  nation  the  America 
you  say  It  is,  and  until  now,  I  thought  It 
was. 

Until  you  can  do  this,  I  shall  be  ashamed 
to  be  a  Republican,  and  for  the  first  time 
In  my  life,  be  less  proud  of  being  an  Ameri- 
can. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  '  Mr.  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia  > .  The  time  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  ha5  expired. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  10 
additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  ONEILL  REPORT 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  in 
considering  the  wisest  course  of  action 
to  take  with  regard  to  the  Safeguard 
system,  we  are  a.sked  to  take  so  much  on 
faith  becaure  we  are  dealing  with  a  com- 
plicated weapons  system  whose  teclinical 
virtues  and  defects  we  laymen  cannot 
possibly  understand.  But  we  can  imder- 
stand  what  those  who  do  know  about 
such  things  say.  And  we  can  understand 
all  too  plainly  when  we  are  told  half 
truths  or  even  less  than  half  the  truth. 

As  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  may 
remember,  when  the  Safeguard  system 
was  first  proposed  by  the  administration 
last  year.  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 
Packard  appeared  before  a  subcommittee 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  to 
explain  how  the  system  would  work.  In 
the  course  of  his  opening  statement  on 
March  26,  1969.  which  appears  on  page 
260  of  the  hearings  on  "Strategic  and 
Foreign  Policy  Implications  of  ABM 
Systems,"  Mr.  Packard  said : 

There  must  be  continuous  review  of  the 
growing  Soviet  nuclear  forces  and  continu- 
ing efforts  to  insure  that  our  deterrent  can- 
not be  eroded.  This  was  a  concern  of  the 
past  Administration.  It  was  my  concern  when 
I  started  my  review  of  our  strategic  nuclear 
posture. 

I  then  said  to  Mr.  Packard: 

I  think  It  would  be  very  Interesting  to  have 
before  this  Subcommittee  Just  who  partici- 
pated In  this  review  and  hew  and  In  what 
depth  it  was  made.  The  reason  that  partlcu- 
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Xasly  appeals  to  me  Is  that  this  Committee 
has  done  seme  reviewing,  too.  with  some  of 
the  leading  authorities  In  the  field  of  nuclear 
warfare.  .1  think  we  and  the  public  ought 
to  be  able  to  compare  the  nature  of  this  re- 
view. ...  In  your  review,  did  you  go  outside 
and  employ  any  independent  f>eople  to  ana- 
lyze the  feasibility  and  advisability,  the  wis- 
dom, of  this  program.^  ...  I  would  like  to 
know  what  was  the  nature  of  the  review  and 
who  participated  In  It, 

Mr.  Packard  replied: 
One  of  the  men  that  I  talked  to.  I  have  a 
very  high  regard  for,  Is  Professor  Panofsky. 

Two  days  later.  Dr.  Panofsky  appeared 
before  the  subcommittee  and  began  his 
testimony  by  saying: 

To  clarify  the  record.  I  would  like  to  state 
that  I  did  not  participate  In  any  advisory  ca- 
pacity to  any  branch  of  the  Government  in 
reviewing  the  decision  to  deploy  the  current 
modified  Sentinel  or  Safeguard  system — I 
appreciate  having  had  the  opportunity  of  an 
Informal  dlscvisslon  with  Mr.  David  Packard. 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  several  weeks 
ago  prior  to  the  modified  Sentinel  decision. 

The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
then  asked  Dr.  Panofsky  whether  he  had 
held  an  extended  conversation  with  Mr. 
Packard  and  whether  he  had  called  on 
Mr.  Packard  or  whether  Mr.  Packard 
had  called  on  him.  Dr.  Panofsky  replied 
that  they  had  talked  for  about  half  an 
hour  and  that: 

We  happened  to  accidenta  ly  meet  at  the 
airport. 

Dr.  Panofsky  then  went  on  to  testify 
in  detail  on  the  Safeguard  system  and 
concluded  by  sajing  that  he  considered 
the  deployment  of  Safeguard  "an  imwise 
decision  from  many  points  of  \1ew,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  sound  engineering 
judgment,  economy,  and  stopping  of  the 
arms  race." 

This  year  those  who  attended  the 
hearings  held  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Arms  Control.  International  Law,  and 
Organization  had  a  similar  experience, 
one  might  almost  say  an  identical  experi- 
ence, in  the  loose  citing  of  authority  by 
the  Defense  Department.  The  story  be- 
gins on  June  4.  when  Dr.  John  S.  Foster, 
Jr.,  Director  of  Defense  Research  and 
Engineering,  appeared  as  a  witness  before 
the  subcommittee.  In  the  cour.se  of  the 
questioning,  I  said  to  Dr.  Foster: 

You  know,  of  course.  Mr.  Foster,  that  this 
country  has  spent  over  a  thousand  billion 
dollars  on  military  affairs  since  World  War 
II.  You  also  know  that  every  former  Presi- 
dential science  adviser  is  opposed  to  expand- 
ing Safeguard  at.  this  time.  We  have  hud  most 
of  them  testifying  before  this  Committee.  In 
view  of  this  record.  I  don't  see  how  you  can 
be  so  confident  of  your  Judgment  about  these 
matters. 

Dr.  Foster  replied : 

Well.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  Just  simply 
point  out  that  I  asked  a  group  of  scientists 
to  come  together  as  an  ad  hoc  committee  and, 
before  the  Secretary  of  Defense  made  his 
recommendation  to  the  President,  review  the 
program.  I  deliberately  chose  scientists  who 
opposed  the  deployment  of  Safeguard  as  well 
as  those  who  favored  It.  In  fact,  as  I  recall, 
when  they  met  there  were  more  against  It 
than  for  It.  I  h-.d.  however,  one  very  simple 
Instructlcn  for  them — to  put  politics  aside 
and  just  ask  the  question:  Will  this  deploy- 
ment, would  these  components,  do  the  Job 


that  the  Department  of  Defense  Is  trying  to 
do?  And  I  gave  them  a  range  of  possible  de- 
ployments, since  the  Secretary  had  not  yet 
made  up  his  mind.  There  was  considerable 
concern  about  this  move,  but  the  report  sent 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  said  that  this 
equipment  will  do  the  Job  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  wants  to  do. 

I  then  asked  Dr.  Foster  for  the  names 
of  the  scientists  on  this  ad  hoc  commit- 
tee. Dr.  Foster  said  that  the  panel  had 
been    chaired    by    Prof.    Lawrence    H. 
O'Neill  of  Columbia  University  and  had 
included  among  its  seven  members  Dr. 
Sidney  D.  Drell.  deputy  director  of  the 
Stanford  Linear  Accelerator  Center,  and 
Dr.  Marvin  L.  Goldberger  of  Princeton 
University.   This  testimony   appears  on 
pages  441  and  442  of  the  subcommittee 
hearings  on  "ABM.  MIRV.  SALT,  and 
the  Nuclear  Arms  Race." 

So  much  for  chapter  I  of  the  O'Neill 
report  story.  Now  to  proceed  to  chap- 
ter II.  Dr.  Drell  and  Dr.  Goldberger  ap- 
parently felt  that  Dr.  Foster  had  mis- 
represented the  conclusions  of  the 
O'Neill  panel  for  they  subsequently  wrote 
the  subcommittee  chairman.  Their  let- 
ters appear  on  pages  522  and  523  of  the 
hearings.  In  his  letter.  Dr.  Drell  said: 

Dr.  Fk)6ter  remarked  during  his  testimony 
that  '.  . .  the  report  was  sent  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  and  what  It  said  was  that  this 
equipment  will  do  the  job  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  wants  to  do.'  That  is  an  in- 
correct statement  since  the  repwrt  contains 
no  such  far-reaching  conclusion. 

Dr.  Drell  then  repeated  statements 
made  before  a  House  subcommittee 
which  included  these  assertions  italicized 
by  Dr.  Drell  for  emphasis: 

TTiere  have  been  extensive  studies,  and  I 
believe  it  is  fair  to  say  that  all  now  recog- 
nize that  Safeguard,  even  working  perfectly, 
and  with  a  full  nationwide  Pha^e  II  deploy- 
ment costing  about  $10  billion  can  be  effec- 
tive In  preserving  300  Mlnuteman  missiles, 
which  Is  deemed  adequate  as  a  retaliatory 
force,  against  only  a  very  narrow  band  of 
models  of  an  assumed  Soviet  strike.  .  .  All 
analyses  of  which  I  am  aware  make  It  clear 
that  If  defense  of  Mlnuteman  Is  the  principal 
or  sole  mission  of  Safeguard,  Its  further  de- 
ployment cannot  be  Justified. 

Dr.  Goldberger's  letter  said: 

Although  I  have  not  seen  Dr.  Foster's 
testimony,  I  have  been  Informed  that  I  was 
named  as  a  member  of  a  panel  chaired  by 
Dr.  Lawrence  O'Neill  whose  repwrt  was  de- 
scribed by  Dr  Poster  as  follows:  '.  .  the 
report  was  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
and  what  it  said  was  t:iat  this  equipment 
will  do  the  Job  the  Department  of  Defense 
wants  to  do.' 

I  can  only  presume  that  the  implication 
here  Is  that  our  panel  supported  the  argu- 
ments presented  by  Dr.  Poster  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  In  Justifying  the  next 
phase  of  Safeguard  to  your  Committee.  The 
report  tock  no  f^uch  position. 

Dr.  Drell  and  Dr.  Goldberger  then  tes- 
tified before  the  subcommittee  on  June 
29.  Both  witnesses  repeated  the  state- 
ments made  in  their  letters.  In  the  course 
of  his  testimony.  Dr.  Goldberger  also 
said: 

I  have  studied  much  of  the  testimony 
presented  to  this  and  other  Committees  of 
the  House  and  Senate  and  am  struck  by  two 
things.  The  experts  who  testified  against 
Safeguard  emphasized  the  technical  short- 


comings of  the  iystem  in  treniendou.s  detail, 
got  into  hair-splitting  arguments  over 
whether  It  took  1.001  or  1,234  Soviet  .SS  9 
missiles  to  knock  out  Mlnuteman,  whether 
the  system  would  or  would  not  work  when 
needed,  et  cetera,  and  In  general  conveyed 
an  unior'.unaie  imprescion  of  complexity 
and  controversy  that  seemed  to  be  l>eyoiicl 
the  grasp  of  all  but  the  technical  sophisti- 
cates. In  addition,  they  failed  on  occasion  to 
distinguish  sufficiently  clearly  between  oppo- 
sition to  ABM  in  general  as  compared  to 
opposition  to  Snfeguard  in  particular  The 
civilian  proponents  of  ABM  presented  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  the  various  Com- 
mittees, in  spite  of  explicit  cl.assifled  brief- 
ings which  I  knew  took  place  in  certain 
cases.  almc<;t  to  a  man  avoid  talking  about 
the  actual  Safeguard  system  The  more  char- 
itable Interpretation  one  can  put  on  this 
remarkable  fact  is  that  they  could  not,  as 
men  of  scientific  inte;?rlty.  defend  the  sys- 
tem that  was  being  proposed.  They  ocncen- 
trated  instead  on  the  Soviet  threat,  the 
Intransigence  of  the  Chine  e,  national  deter- 
mination, the  virtues  of  defensive  weapons 
as  extolled  by  Mr.  Kosygln,  et  cei«ra,  but 
never,  never  on  the  relation  of  Safeguard 
performance  to  the  actual  or  projected 
threat. 

Subsequently,  in  the  course  of  the 
hearing,  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee asked  the  witnesses: 

Do  you  know  of  any  advisory  group  with 
which  you  have  served  whose  majority  opin- 
ion supports  the  proposal  to  deploy  Phase  n 
of  Safeguard? 

Dr.  Goldberger  replied:  I  do  not,  and 
Dr.  Drell  agreed. 

The  third  chapter  in  this  story  begins 
with  a  letter  from  Dr.  Foster  on  July  24 
saying  that  he  had  considered  the  sub- 
committee's request  that  most  of  the  re- 
port be  declassified  and  had  concluded 
that  it  could  be.  He  attached  a  copy  of 
the  original  classified  version  of  the  re- 
port marked  with  brackets  indicating 
portions  of  the  report  which  were  to  re- 
main classified.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Dr.  Fosters  letter  of  July  24  to  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and  the 
O'Neill  report,  with  certain  sections 
deleted  for  security  reasons  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Defense  Department,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(Seeexliibit  1.) 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  on 
Sunday,  July  26,  there  appeared  in 
various  newspapers  an  Associated  Press 
story,  dateline  Washington  July  25,  about 
the  O'Neill  report.  The  Associated  Press 
could  only  have  obtained  the  O'Neill  re- 
port in  the  Pentagon  because  the  de- 
classified repoit  was  received  by  the 
committee  staff  only  late  in  the  after- 
noon on  July  24  and  was  not  shown  to 
anyone,  including  committee  members, 
over  the  weekend.  The  Associated  Press 
story  stated  in  its  lead  paragraph  that: 

A  report  censored  for  security  reasons  on 
the  Safeguard  antimissile  defense  system  says 
the  full  Phase  II  program  would  provide 
protection  against  a  limited  Red  Chinese 
missile  attack  and  some  defense  of  U.S. 
Mlnuteman  missiles  from  a  Russian   blow. 

The  Associated  Press  story  continued : 

It  provides  thin  area  coverage  and  some 

defense  of  Mlnuteman,  said   the  report   by 
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seven  civilian  Bclentlsts  to  Melvin  R.  Laird, 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

The  story,  as  it  appeared  in  the  Balti- 
more Sun  on  July  26,  was  inserted  in 
the  Congressional  Record  on  July  28  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Colorado  cMr. 
Allott). 

The  Associated  Press  story  also  ap- 
peared in  the  San  Diego  Union  where 
it  was  seen  by  Dr.  Drell  and  Dr.  Gold- 
berger. They  thereupon  wrote  me  saying 
that  the  O'Neill  report  "differs  from  the 
misleading  implications  in  this  story." 
Among  other  things,  their  letter  said : 

We  in  no  way  endorsed  full  Phase  II  as 
a  thin  area  defense  against  China, 

...  as  the  report  states,  there  was  no 
consensus  that  Phase  11  would  provide  ef- 
fective protection  against  a  limited  Chinese 
attack.  Against  these  remarks  our  full  state- 
ment In  the  O'Neill  report  must  be  read  In 
context:  "Safeguard  full  Phase  II  is  a  sys- 
tem embodying  compromise  intended  to  en- 
able the  system  to  achieve,  to  some  ertent, 
the  three  objectives  stated  by  the  Presi- 
dent. It  provides  thin  area  coverage  and  some 
defense  of  Mlnuteman  .  .  ."  (Italic  added 
for  emphasis) . 

Concerning  the  defense  of  Mlnut«man  mis- 
siles from  the  Russian  blow,  we  recom- 
mended that  "If  the  only  purpose  of  Safe- 
guard is  defined  to  be  to  protect  Mlnuteman. 
Phase  n-A,  as  defined  In  March  1069,  should 
not  proceed." 

Therefore  we  stand  by  the  following  state- 
ment In  our  testimony  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Arms  Control,  International  Law 
and  Organlzalon.  chaired  by  Senator  Gore, 
on  June  29:  "All  analyses  of  which  I  am 
avrore  make  It  clear  that  If  defense  of 
Mlnuteman  Is  the  principal  or  sole  mission 
of  Safeguard,  its  further  deployment  can- 
not be  Justified." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  letter  to  me  from  Dr.  Drell  and 
Dr.  Goldberger  of  July  29.  together  with 
a  copy  of  the  Associated  Press  story  from 
the  July  26  issue  of  the  San  Diego  Union, 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr,  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the  O'Neill 
report,  which  will  be  found  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks,  carefully.  Dr. 
Foster,  in  his  letter  of  July  24  to  Senator 
Gore,  said  that  he  was  encouraged  by 
the  technical  judgment  expressed  in  the 
group's  report  that  "Safeguard  full  phase 
n  is  a  system  embodying  compromises 
intended  to  enable  the  system  to  achieve, 
to  some  extent,  the  three  objectives 
stated  by  the  President."  Dr.  Foster  may 
be  searching  desperately  for  some  en- 
couragement. In  the  first  place,  he  is 
talking  about  full  phase  n,  as  was  the 
Associated  Press  story  in  its  lead  para- 
graph, while  the  proposal  submitted  by 
the  administration  was  for  phase  II-A 
and  not  the  full  phase  n.  In  the  second 
place,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  report  which 
states  that — 

A  more  cost  eCTectlve  system  for  the  active 
terminal  defense  of  Mlnuteman  than  Phase 
n-A  of  Safeguard  can  be  devised. 

If  the  only  purpose  of  Safeguard  Is  de- 
fined to  be  to  protect  Mlnuteman,  Phase 
II-A  as  defined  In  March  1969  should  not 
proceed. 


is  not  a  ringing  endorsement  of  the  Safe- 
guard system. 

We  have  had,  in  the  past,  a  missile  gap. 
More  recently,  we  have  experienced  a 
credibility  gap.  We  seem  now  to  be  com- 
bining the  two  in  a  missile  credibility 
gap  which  emerges  clearly  from  the  rec- 
ord of  the  Defense  Department  in  at- 
tempting to  support  claims  that  it  has 
submitted  the  Safeguard  system  to  inde- 
pendent outside  review.  The  missile  cred- 
ibility gap  was  opened  last  year  by  Mr. 
Packard's  implication  that  Dr.  Panofsky 
had  supported  the  Safeguard  system.  It 
was  widened  this  year  by  Dr.  Foster's  as- 
sertion that  the  O'Neill  panel  had  con- 
cluded that  Safeguard  could  meet  cer- 
tain objectives.  Two  members  of  the 
O'Neill  panel  do  not  agree  and  surely 
they  must  know  what  they  decided  and 
recommended.  One  of  the  members  of 
the  O'Neill  panel,  Dr.  Drell,  went  even 
further  and  said: 

All  analyses  of  which  I  am  aware  make  It 
clear  that  If  defense  of  Mlnuteman  is  the 
principal  or  sole  mission  of  Safeguard,  its 
further  deployment  cannot  be  Justified. 

For  we  who  must  rely  on  the  informed 
judgments  of  others,  as  far  as  technical 
matters  are  concerned.  Dr.  Drell's  state- 
ment stands  as  a  severe  indictment  of 
the  Safeguard  system  and  calls  into 
question  the  tactics  employed  by  the  De- 
fense Department  in  .seeking  to  make  it 
appear  that  the  scientific  community 
supports  the  Safeguard  system  as  an  ef- 
fective defense  of  our  deterrent  missile 
force. 

EXHHIIT    1 

July  24, 1970. 
Hon.   Albert  Gore, 

Chairman^  Subcommittee  on  Arms  Control, 
International  Laic  and  Organization, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Gor>;:  I  received  your  letter 
of  July  1  In  which  you  asked  if  most  of  the 
report  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Group  on  Safeguard 
for  FY  1971  (the  O'NelU  Report)  could  be 
declassified.  I  have  reviewed  the  classifica- 
tion within  the  report.  I  believe  that  the 
report  classification  was  correct  at  the  time 
of  writing  when  the  Administration  was  still 
In  the  process  of  selecting  a  recommended 
course  of  action  for  Safeguard  deployment 
In  FY  71.  However  the  situation  today  is 
different — the  Adn.lnlstration's  recommen- 
dation has  been  aonounced  and  is  public 
information.  Therefore,  I  conclude  that 
most,  but  not  quite  aU,  of  the  O'Neill  re- 
port can  \j^w  be  declassified.  Attached  here- 
to is  a  copy  of  th^  original  classified  version 
of  the  report  which  has  been  marked  with 
brackets  to  indicate  the  remaining  classified 
portions.  When  the  bracketed  portions  are 
deleted  the  remainder  Is  unclassified  and,  as 
you  can  see,  most  of  the  repKDrt  has  been 
declassified.  We  have  Included  with  the  re- 
port the  letter  of  transmittal,  which  lists  the 
members  of  the  Group 

I  feel  it  is  important  that  I  point  out  to 
you  that  the  repKJrt  may  not  be  an  easy  one 
for  the  public  to  read  and  understand  in 
proper  context.  The  report,  as  you  know,  is 
highly  technical  and  was  written  by  an  ad 
hoc  group  of  technical  experts  for  key  people 
in  the  Department  of  Defense  whose  dally 
work  on  ABM  gives  them  a  thorough  back- 
ground In  the  subject.  In  other  words,  the 
style  of  the  report  is  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  reader  Is  very  well  Informed 
In  some  detail  about  ABM. 

I  hope  that  the  way  the  Group  worked 
Is  clear  from  the  report.  At  the  time  the 


Group  met.  the  Administration  (and  the 
Department  of  Defense)  had  not  yet  arrived 
at  a  decision  on  what  to  recommend  as  the 
next  step  in  Safeguard  beyond  Ph.-ise  1.  Con- 
sequently the  Group  was  reminded  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  objectives  for  ABM  as  he  stated 
them  publicly  on  March  14.  1969.  The  Group 
was  given  (but  not  restricted  to)  a  range  of 
possible  steps  which  might  be  initiated  In 
FY  1971.  The  reason  for  this  approach — and 
I  think  this  was  understood  by  the  Group — 
was  that  we  wanted  technical  opinions  on 
the  adequacy  of  ABM  components,  not  po- 
litical opinions  on  the  need  for  or  desira- 
bUlty  of  proceeding  with  ABM  deployment. 

The  Group  chose  to  explore  the  use  of 
Safeguard  components  for  defense  of  Mln- 
uteman only,  for  area  defense  only,  and  for 
a  composite  system  having  both  objectives. 
The  Group  made  valuable  technical  obser- 
vations and  techmcal  recommendations  that 
were  a  most  helpful  Ingredient  In  otir  re- 
view of  Safeguard  and  our  later  selection  of 
a  recommended  FY  1971  course  of  action  to 
meet  national  needs.  I  can  best  describe  the 
usefulness  of  the  Group's  work  by  citing  a 
few  examples.  The  Group  recommended 
that  we  appraise  the  use  of  existing  air  de- 
ferise  systems  for  interim  defense  of  Mln- 
uteman. We  have  done  this  and  we  have  con- 
cluded that  conversion  of  our  existing  air 
defense  systems  would  be  expensive  and 
would  probably  have  a  very  short  useful 
life  because  they  could  be  negated  with 
relative  ease  by  simple  tactics.  The  Group 
also  advised  \ia  to  examine  the  desirability 
of  using  MSR's  in  a  dedicated  system.  We  did 
this  and  found  that  the  "mix"  has  technical 
as  well  as  schedule  advantages.  Consequently 
we  propose  that  Safeguard  defense  of  Mln- 
uteman should  proceed  vcltb  the  addition  of 
another  Safeguard  site,  Whlteman,  which 
could  be  operational  in  1975.  Concurrently 
we  are  developing  a  new  hard  site  radar  to 
augment  Safeguard  defense  of  Mlnuteman, 
should  the  threat  require  It.  Another  obser- 
vation of  the  Group  was  that  the  number  of 
Sprints  at  the  two  Phase  I  sites  could  be  In- 
creased to  achieve  an  early  improvement  in 
defense  capability.  This  Increase  Is.  as  you 
know,  part  of  the  .Administration's  request 
for  FY  1971  funding. 

We  were  aware  that  all  members  of  the 
Group  did  not  agree  on  the  need  for  ballistic 
missile  defense  to  meet  all  of  President 
Nixon's  objectives  and  that  the  Group  did 
not  wish  to  express  advocacy  for  or  opposi- 
tion to  any  specific  step  In  Safeguard  de- 
ployment. However.  I  was  encouraged  by  the 
technical  Judgment  expressed  in  the  Group's 
report  that  "Safeguard  full  Phase  IT  is  a  sys- 
tem embodying  compromises  intended  to  en- 
able the  system  to  achieve,  to  some  extent, 
the  three  objectives  stated  by  the  President. 
It  provides  thin  area  coverage  and  some  de- 
fense of  Mlnuteman.  It  retains  the  poeslblltty 
of  Including  Safeguard  technology  in  a  dedi- 
cated system  for  Mlnuteman  defense." 

I  hope  that  the  unclassified  report  will  be 
useful  in  clarifying  ABM  issues  and  expedit- 
ing the  Senate's  consideration  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's request  for  Fiscal  1971  Safe- 
guard funds. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  S.  Postsb,  Jr. 

New  York,  N.Y,, 
January  27,  1970. 
Hon.  Melvin  R.  Laird, 
Secretary  of  Defense, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Secret  art  Laird:  Enclosed  are  three 
copies  of  the  report  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Group  on 
Safeguard  for  FY  1971.  This  report  has  been 
reviewed  and  approved  by  all  members  of  the 
group.  The  members  of  the  group  were: 
Louis  M.  Branscomb.  Director.  National  Bu- 
reau of  Standards:  Sidney  D.  Drell.  Professor 
and  Deputy  Director,    Stanford   Linear  Ac- 
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celerator  Center:  Marvin  L.  Goldberger.  Pro- 
fessor of  Phvsics.  Princeton  University.  Wil- 
liam G.  McMillan,  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles;  W.  S. 
Melahn,  President,  Systems  Development  Cor- 
poration: Lawrence  H.  O'Neill.  President. 
Riverside  Research  Institute.  Professor  of 
Electrical  Engineering,  Colninbla  University 
(on  leave  of  absence i;  Allen  M.  Peterson. 
Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering.  Stanford 
University.  Senior  Scientific  Adviser.  Stan- 
ford Research  Institute. 

A  number  of  comments  designed  to  clarify 
the  report  have  been  suggested  by  •tndlvldual 
group  members.  I  am  including  these  in  this 
letter,  rather  than  In  the  report  Itself,  in  or- 
der to  avoid  the  need  to  take  the  time  re- 
quired to  submit  the  report  to  the  group  for 
another  review.  In  my  opinion  these  com- 
ments do  not  materlaliy  atTect  the  advice  of- 
fered In  the  report.  The  additional  comments 
follow: 

1.  The  material  referred  to  on  page  4  but 
omitted  to  avoid  higher  classification  was 
taken  from  the  Top  Secret  versions  of  the 
Pall  1969  N.I.E."s  concerning  Soviet  and  Chi- 
nese Communist  capabilities. 

2  In  the  next  to  last  line  on  page  4.  the 
word  "missnes"  should  be  understood  to 
mean  "op>eratlonal  mBslles." 

3  In  numbered  paragraph  (2)  on  page  13 
the  statement  concerning  the  need  for  a 
pollcv  decision  is  not  Intended  to  Imply  that 
such  a  decision  has  not  previously  been 
made.  Rather  It  Is  intended  to  suggest  the 
need  to  review  policy  and  update  It  if  neces- 
sary as  a  prelude  to  particular  decisions  to  be 
made  for  FY  1971. 

The  group  respectfully  submits  Its  report 
m  the  hope  that  It  may  be  helpful  to  you 
and  to  other  responsible  officers  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Sincerely, 

LAWRENCE  H.  ONeil, 
Report   of  the   .^D    HOC   Grovp   o-^    Safe- 

Cf.\RD  FOR  FY   1971    (U)— SVBMITTED  TO  THE 

Setretart  or  Detense 

I.  INTRODUCTION     (U) 

(U)  The  group  was  asked  to  offer  advice  to 
DOD  concerning  the  pursuit  of  a  BMD  ca- 
pability by  the  United  States.  Its  advice  was 
to  be  based  upon  the  scientific  and  technical 
qualifications  of  its  members.  Although 
members  of  the  group  hold  a  range  of  views 
concerning  the  desirability  of  a  BMD  de- 
ployment and  concerning  the  Interactions 
between  a  deployment  and  diplomatic,  stra- 
tegic and  F>olitical  factors,  it  was  not  asked 
for  and  did  not  offer  advice  based  on  assess- 
ment of  such  things.  The  members  are  anx- 
ious that  their  participation  in  the  work  of 
the  group  not  be  taken  to  Imply  advocacy  or 
opposition  to  the  deployment  of  ballistic  mis- 
sile defeiLse. 

lU)  A  full  day  was  devoted  to  attendance 
at  briefings  by  the  SAFEGUARD  Systems 
Command,  the  Advanced  Ballistic  Missile  De- 
fense Agency,  and  representatives  of  DDR&E. 
The  material  covered  in  these  briefings  In- 
cluded :  a  threat  assessment  at  the  top  secret 
level:  a  Safeeuard  status  report:  Safeguard 
schedules  and  budgets  for  various  possible 
deployment  programs:  ABMDA  advanced 
studv  and  development  programs:  a  Joint 
Safeguard  ABMDA  study  of  active  defense  of 
Mlnuteman;  and  a  description  of  possible 
alternatives  to  active  defense  for  improving 
the  survivability  of  Mlnuteman.  (C) 

(U)  A  second  fuH  day  was  devoted  to  dis- 
cussion within  the  group,  the  definition  of 
points  of  agreement,  and  an  identification  of 
differences  in  technical  judgments. 

I U I  A  final  day  wr>s  devoted  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  working  notes  for  the  group's  report 
and  for  presentation  of  its  advice  to  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  the  Director  of  Defense  Research 
and  Engineering,  the  Principal  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  Defense  Research  and  Engineering, 


and  the  Deputy  Director  (Strategic  and  Space 
Systems )  ODDR  &  E. 

(U  )  A  set  of  possible  programs  for  proceed- 
ing with  further  steps  toward  the  deploy- 
ment of  BMD  which  had  been  considered  In 
DOD  was  described  to  the  group.  No  pro- 
posed program  was  offered  for  criticism  or  as- 
sessment by  the  group.  Instead  the  group 
was  invited  to  present  its  opinion  in  any  way 
which,  in  its  Judgment,  would  be  appropri- 
ate. It  was  assured  that  It  was  under  no 
obligation  to  arrive  at  recommendations  con- 
curred In  by  all  members. 

(U)  The  President's  statement  of  March 
14.  1969.  was  provided  to  the  group  for  guid- 
ance. The  group  was  advised  that  the  three 
purposes*  of  Safeguard  defined  by  the  Pres- 
ident were  not  -weighted,"  that  no  one  could 
be  considered  more  Important  or  desirable 
than  any  other.  The  President's  statement 
also  expressed  his  concern  that  a  limited 
BMD  deployment  not  be  subject  to  misinter- 
pretation as  a  first  step  toward  the  emplace- 
ment of  a  heavy  BMD  system.  The  group  took 
note  of  thl„  concern  and  was  Influenced  by 
It  during  Its  work.  (U) 

( U I  Advice  pertinent  to  funding  action  In 
FY  1971  and  FY  1972  was  described  to  the 
group  as  being  of  particular  Interest. 

(Ut  On  the  basis  of  the  guidance  de- 
scribed above,  the  group  attempted  to  formu- 
late advice  based  on  scientific,  technical, 
schedule  and  budgetary  considerations,  and 
on  the  assumption  that  the  President  and 
Congress,  after  review,  dfclded  to  continue 
to  approve  the  obligating  of  additional 
funds  for  BMD.  It  was  not  the  purpose  of 
the  group  to  judge  the  wisdom  of  such  an 
assumed  decision. 

(U»  In  the  hope  that  the  procedure  will 
improve  exposition  of  the  group's  reason- 
ing, the  results  of  this  review  are  presented 
In  three  parts: 

(Ui  1.  Tho.se  pertinent  actions  that  might 
be  taken  In  FY  1971  If  BMD  were  solely  for 
the  defense  of  Mlnuteman. 

(U)  2.  Those  pertinent  actions  that  might 
be  taken  in  FY  1971  if  BMD  were  Intended 
only  to  provide  thin  area  coverage  of  the 
country. 

(U)  3  Those  pertinent  actions  that  might 
be  taken  in  FY  1971  If  BMD  Is  Intended  to 
evolve  into  a  system  capable  of  meeting 
simultaneously  the  three  objectives  defined 
by  the  President. 

n.     MINtTTTMAN     StniVIVABnjTY      (U) 

(U)  The  comments  offered  In  this  section 
should  be  understood  to  be  based  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  only  pujyose  of  deploy- 
ing BMD  is  to  Improve  the  survivability  of 
the  Mlnuteman  force. 

(S)  On  the  basis  of  the  size  of  the  Soviet 
land-bEised  force  e.stlmated  for  mid  1971  as 
composed  of  the  following  weapons:  (omitted 
to  avoid  higher  classification)  and  of  the 
estimated  growth  rate  of  this  force,  full  use 
of  the  Soviet  land-based  force  to  attack 
Mlnuteman  could  reduce  the  expected  num- 
ber of  surviving  U.S.  land-based  missiles  to 

below  by •  This  would 

require  that  by  that  time  improvements  in 
delivery  accuracy  (c.e  p.)  be  achieved  which 
make  each  delivered  Soviet  R/V  from  an  SSll 
or  SS9  highly  effective against  a  Mln- 
uteman sUo.  The  group  believes  such  accu- 
racy Improvements  are  technically  possible 
but.  of  course,  might  not  occur.  Intelligence 
information  provided  to  the  group  was  not 
sufficient  for  it  to  reach  a  judgment  about 
the  likelihood  that  Soviet  operational  mls- 


•These  three  purposes  are:  protection  of 
our  land-based  retaliatory  forces  against  a 
direct  attack  by  the  Soviet  Union:  defense 
of  the  American  people  against  the  kind  of 
nuclear  attack  which  Communist  China  is 
likely  to  be  able  to  mount  within  the  decade; 
protection  against  the  possibility  of  acciden- 
tal attacks  from  any  source.  (U) 


siles  would  exhibit  such  accuracy  in  the  next 
three  to  five  years. 

(u)  Some  members  of  the  group  believe 
it  might  be  possible  to  eliminate  or  shorten 
the  period  In  which  the  Mlnuteman  force 
could  be  very  vulnerable  to  a  heavy  attack 
by  Soviet  SSll's  and  SS9's  by  adapting  some 
existing  U.S.  air  defense  systems  for  tem- 
porary use  as  Mlnuteman  defenses.  The  group 
was  not  briefed  on  this  subject,  and  opinions 
among  its  members  differ  concerning  the 
feasibility  and  practicality  of  such  a  pro- 
gram. 

(u)  The  group  believes  that  techniques 
other  than  active  defense  may  be  practical 
and  may  reduce  the  vulnerability  of  Minute- 
man  described  above.  It  believes  that  alter- 
nate basing  techniques  that  Increase  the 
number  or  the  hardness  of  the  aim  points 
that  a  Soviet  attack  would  have  to  target 
to  achieve  high  assurance  of  destroying 
Mlnuteman  merit  careful  study  and  may 
be  practical  as  replacements  for  or  adjuncts 
to  active  defense. 

(u)  The  group  believes  that  a  more  cost 
effective  system  for  the  active  terminal  de- 
fense of  Mlnuteman  than  Phase  IIA  of  Safe- 
guard can  be  devised.  Such  a  system,  termed 
a  "dedicated"  system,  would  feature  less 
costly  and  '.ess  technically  formidable  radars 
than  the  MSR  and  each  such  radar  would 
cover  fewer  silos  than  would  be  covered  by 
an  MSR.  The  system  might,  or  might  not,  in- 
clude some  MSR's  In  addition  to  the  smaller 
radars.  The  desirability  and  cost  effectiveness 
of  such  a  mix  cannot  be  reliably  Judged  at 
this  time.  The  system's  advantage  over  one 
featuring  a  proliferation  of  MSR's  would  be 
particularly  important  if  the  size  of  the 
Soviet  anti-Mlnuteman  force  became  very 
large,  (u) 

(U)  The  date  on  which  a  dedicated  system 
for  active  (defense  of  Mlnuteman  could  be 
complete  depends  upon  its  funding  level. 
It  seems  unlikely  that  It  could  be  deployed 
anv  earlier  than  one  year  or  more  after  the 
system  using  only  SAFEGUARD  components 
could  be  deployed.  However,  it  should  be 
realized  that  if  the  Soviet  missile  force 
suitable  for  attacking  Mlnuteman  grows  very 
large  (e.g.*  R/Vs),  the  level  of  protection 
given  the  Mlnuteman  force  by  a  dedicated 
s^'stem  substantially  exceeds  that  achiev- 
able by  proliferating  SAFEGUARD  compo- 
nents, with  equal  Investment  in  either  sys- 
tem. 

(U)  Against  the  background  of  these  ob- 
servations, the  group  advises  that  If  the 
President  and  Congress  direct  a  deployment 
of  an  active  defense  system  exclusively  de- 
signed to  protect  Mlnuteman: 

(U)  1.  If  there  is  a  foreseeable  termina- 
tion of  BMD  deployment  at  completion  of 
Safeguard  Phase  I.  funds  (estimated  at  $1  B) 
in  FY  1971  should  not  be  obligated  for  this 
purp:>se.  Phase  I  alone  Is  not  worth  its  cost. 
Obligation  of  FY  1971  funds  for  completion 
of  Phase  I  is  justified  only  if  there  Is  a  need, 
or  possible  need,  to  continue  beyond  Phase 
I. 

(Ui  2.  It  Is  necessary  to  proceed  vigorously 
with  the  design  of  a  dedicated  HPD  system 
and  with  advanced  development  of  the  radar 
and  other  technical  components  to  be  used 
in  such  a  system. 

(V)  3.  The  desirability  of  using  some 
MSR's  In  a  dedicated  system  should  be  re- 
solved as  quickly  asjjosslble.  There  are  two 
ways  to  "hedge"  the  uncertainty  about  the 
need  for  MSR's  in  a  dedicated  system : 

(U)  a)  Continue  production  of  MSR's  at 
minimum  pace,  accepting  the  possibility  that 
a  conclusion  that  they  were  not  needed  would 
be  reached,  say  six  months  Into  FY  1971. 
Cancellation  of  MSR  procurement  at  that 
point  would  result  In  a  loss  estimated  at 
$250  million  to  $300  million. 
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•Omitted    to   avoid    higher    classification. 
(U) 


(U)  b)  Cancel  production  of  MSR's  at 
once,  accepting  the  possibility  that  procure- 
ment might  be  re-lnltiated  twelve  months 
after  that  decision.  This  would  delay  the 
date  of  defense  system  availability  at  least 
twelve  and  possibly  twenty-fovir  months. 
Some  "re-start"  costs  would  be  involved  In 
restoring  the  production  facilities,  but  these 
were  not  estimated. 

(U)  4.  If  the  only  purpose  of  Safeguard 
is  defined  to  be  to  protect  Mlnuteman, 
Phase  IIA  as  defined  In  March  1969  should 
not  proceed.  Instead,  a  dedicated  system  for 
active  defense  of  Mlnuteman  should  replace 
or,  if  the  need  for  the  MSR  is  proved,  aug- 
ment, Phase  IIA.  As  a  minimum  step,  the 
complement  of  Sprints  at  Grand  Forks  and 
Malmstrom  could  be  Increased. 

(U)  5.  In  view  of  the  possibility  that  the 
expected  number  of  surviving  Mlnutemen 
may  be  low  for  several  years,  techniques 
other  than  active  defense  should  be  vigor- 
ously pursued  and  necessary  advanced  de- 
velopments related  to  such  techniques  should 
be  undertaken.  Among  the  techniques  that 
should  be  considered  are  those  of  alternate 
basing,  including  techniques  for  increasing 
the  number  of  aim  pwlnts  at  which  Minute- 
men  might  be  placed.  Techniques  other  than 
active  defense  should  be  evaluated  for  cost 
effectiveness  when  used  to  replace  active 
defense  and  when  used  In  combination  with 
active  defense. 

(U)  6.  The  practicality  and  effectiveness  of 
an  Interim  active  defense  system  for  Minute- 
man,  derived  from  existing  air  defense  sys- 
tems, should  be  appraised  by  a  thorough  re- 
view of  analyses  completed  In  the  past  by 
such  new  work  as  may  be  warranted. 

(U)  7.  Study,  research  and  advanced  de- 
velopment funds  for  the  Army's  Hard  Point 
Defense  Program  should  be  protected  from 
budget  cuts  because  of  the  great  Impwrtance 
of  this  work  with  respect  to  Mlnuteman 
survivability. 

III.    AREA    DEFENSE     (U) 

(U)  Comments  offered  In  this  section 
should  be  understood  to  be  based  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  only  purpose  of  a  con- 
tinued deployment  of  BMD  Is  to  provide  a 
"thin"  area  coverage  of  the  cotmtry  to: 

(U)  1.  provide  protection  against  a  limited 
attack  by  the  Chinese. 

(U)  2.  provide  against  an  accidental  or 
unauthorized  launch  from  any  source,  in- 
cluding submarines. 

(U)  3.  protect  alert  SAC  bombers,  particu- 
larly against  SLBM's  on  depressed  trajec- 
tories. 

( U )  It  Is  Important  to  recognize  an  essen- 
tial difference  between  a  phased  deployment 
of  an  area  defense  and  a  phased  deployment 
of  a  terminal  defense  of  Mlnuteman.  The 
latter  can,  in  principle,  provide  useful  pro- 
tection after  partial  deployment  at  a  few 
sites.  An  Incomplete  area  system  provides  no 
protection  from  "blackmail"  by  an  opponent 
(e.g..  C.  P.  R.)  with  a  small  TCBM  force  or 
from  an  unauthorized  attack.  It  provides 
only  limited  protection  against  accidental 
launches. 

(U)  Therefore,  initiation  of  an  area  de- 
fense system  is  Justified  only  If  there  is  an 
expectation  that  It  will  prove  to  be  necessary 
or  desirable  to  cover  the  entire  country  with 
such  a  system. 

(U)  Againt  the  preceding  background,  the 
group  offers  the  following  comments: 

(U)  1.  If  a  start  on  area  defense  were  un- 
influenced by  work  already  completed  and  if 
deployment  at  three  sites  were  jKwsible  within 
budget  limits,  the  logical  selection  of  sites 
for  protection  against  Chinese  ICBM  attack 
would  be  Safeguard  sites  designated  North- 
west. Northeast,  and  Washington,  D.C. 

(U)  2.  Budget  limits  and  schedule  ad- 
vantages resulting  from  survey  and  other 
time-consuming  actions  authorized  under 
Phase  I  suggest   that   a  practical   start   on 


area  defense  would  Involve  obligating  funds 
in  F^  1971  to  establish  sites  at  Whlteman 
(With  an  MSR  but  no  PAR)  and  either  N.E. 
or  N.W.  (with  an  MSR  and  a  PAR).  White- 
man  affords  coverage  for  a  substantial  popu- 
lation. It  can  be  established  relatively  early 
because  of  survey  work  already  completed. 
It  is  relatively  Inexpensive  because  it  has  no 
PAR. 

(S)    3. 

(U)  4.  Area  defense,  even  of  the  thin  Itlnd 
furnished  by  SAFEGUARD  Phase  II,  has  some 
effect  on  Soviet  estimates  of  the  adequacy  of 
their  deterrent  because  such  a  defense  pro- 
vides a  large  number  of  defensive  weapons. 
Careful  assessment  of  the  consequences  of 
the  deployment  of  area  defense  components 
on  the  U.S.  relationship  with  the  Soviet 
Union  should  be  undertaken,  especially  in 
the  light  of  the  President's  expressed  con- 
cern in  this  matter. 

(U)  5.  Some  members  of  the  group  sug- 
gest the  need  to  estimate  the  "virtual  cost" 
of  area  defense.  The  term  refers  to  the  cost 
of  assuring  that  U.S.  missiles  could  penetrate 
a  Soviet  area  defense.  Such  a  Soviet  defense 
might  be  deployed  In  response  to  a  U.S.  de- 
ployment or  as  a  result  of  a  U.S. -Soviet  agree- 
ment. 

(U)  6.  Estimates  within  the  group  of  the 
effectiveness  of  a  feasible  thin  area  defense 
against  CP.R.  ICBM  attacks  vary.*  The 
range  of  opinions  was  between  the  following 
bounds: 

(U)(a)  A  belief  that  the  probability  Is 
high  that  a  thin  area  defense  will  be  highly 
eifectlve.  pos.sibly  achieving  damage  denial 
for  as  much  as  a  decade. 

(U)(b)  A  belief  that  the  CP.R.  would 
respond  to  the  presence  of  a  U.S.  area  de- 
fense and  materially  reduce  its  effectiveness 
by  the  use  of  penetration  aids  or  bypass  It 
entirely  by  other  measures  (e.g.,  clandestine 
weapons) . 

IV.  THREE  OBJECTIVE  SYSTEM   (U) 

(U)  Comments  offered  in  this  section  are 
based  on  the  assumption  that  the  President 
and  Congress  direct  DOD  to  proceed  with  a 
BMD  system  intended  to  place  comparable 
emphasis  on  each  of  the  three  objectives  de- 
fined by  the  President  in  his  statement  of 
March  14,  1969. 

(u)  Studies  conducted  by  the  Army  Indi- 
cate that  a  system  based  at  seven  sites  could 
afford  thin  area  coverage  against  limited 
ICBM  attacks  for  all  of  the  contiguous  48 
states.  The  seven  sites  are  among  the  twelve 
Included  in  the  Safeguard  Phase  U  deploy- 
ment which  the  Army  has  described.  The 
seven  site  system  is  more  vulnerable  to  a 
sophisticated  attack  than  the  Phase  II  sys- 
tem because  effective  radar  coverage  is  re- 
duced by  such  an  attack.  However,  it  does 
afford  nearly  complete  defensive  coverage 
against  simple  ICBM  (not  SLBM)  attack  at 
the  lowest  cost  and  earliest  date  achievable 
with  Safeguard  components.  It  is.  therefore, 
a  sensible  "way  station"  to  pass  through  on 
the  way  to  a  complete  Phase  II  deployment. 
(u) 

(u)  It  is  of  Interest  to  ascertain  which  of 
the  Safeguard  sites  provide  terminal  defense 
for  Mlnuteman,  contribute  to  area  coverage, 
and  are  included  in  the  seven  site  system. 
These  sites  are  placed  In  evidence  by  the 
following  table: 


Site 


•Some  members  of  the  group  feel  It  Im- 
portant to  recognize  that  ICBM's  are  not 
the  only  and  possibly  not  the  "best"  way  for 
the  CP.R.  to  attack  or  threaten  to  attack. 
The  use  of  clandestine  weapons  is  possible, 
for  example.  Some  members  also  question  the 
reliance  that  the  President  would  be  willing 
to  rest  on  an  untried  complex  system  in  the 
face  of  a  threatened  attack. 


Conliibutes 
to  area 
coverage 


Contributes 

to  teiminal  Is  par!o( 

defense  tor  7-ate 

Minutetnan  system 


Grand  Forks X 

Malmstrom... X 

Northwest X 

Michigan,'Ohio X 

Northeast X 

District  of  Columbia...  X 

Central  Calitornia X 

Warren X 

Whlteman X 

Southern  Calitornia...  X 

Texas X 

Georgia/Florida X 


X  X 

X  X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

"x 

X  X 


(u)  Three  sites  (Grand  Porks,  Malmstrom, 
and  Whlteman)  have  all  three  features  men- 
tioned above.  The  first  two  have  been  au- 
thorized, and  funding  has  been  obligated  in 
Safeguard  Phase  I. 

(U)  Against  the  preceding  background,  the 
group  offers  the  following  comments: 

(u)  1.  Safeguard  full  Phase  II  is  a  system 
embodying  compromises  intended  to  enable 
the  system  to  achieve,  to  some  extent,  the 
three  objectives  stated  by  the  President.  It 
provides  thin  area  coverage  and  some  de- 
fense of  Mlnuteman.  It  retains  the  possibil- 
ity of  Including  Safeguard  technology  in  a 
dedicated  system  for  Mlnuteman  defense. 

(u)  2.  There  is  a  need  for  a  policy  decision 
on  whether  to  give  emphasis  to  Mlnuteman 
terminal  defense  or  to  divide  effort  between 
Mlnuteman  defense  and  area  defense  in  the 
next  step  taken  toward  Safeguard  Phase  II. 

(u)  3.  Obligation  of  FY  1971  funds  for  the 
Safeguard  sites  at  Whlteman  and  Warren 
would  empha.size  protection  of  Mlnuteman. 
Expenditures  for  these  sites  would  contrib- 
ute to  the  growth  of  a  Mlnuteman  defense 
based  on  Safeguard  technology  or  on  a  mix- 
ture of  the  technology  of  Safeguard  and  that 
of  a  dedicated  system. 

(U)4.  Obligation  of  FY  1971  funds  for 
Whlteman  would  contribute  to  the  evolution 
of  both  Mlnuteman  terminal  defense  and 
thin  area  defense. 

(U)5.  FY  1971  funding  obligations  for 
either  N.W.  or  N.E.  would  allow  continued 
progress  In  the  evolution  of  area  defense. 
There  is  no  significant  difference  between  the 
two  with  respect  to  attack  from  Communist 
China.  Either  provides  some  coverage  against 
SLBM  attacks.  However,  for  this  latter  capa- 
bllitv,  the  PAR  used  at  the  site  selected 
(N.e'.  or  N.W.)   should  have  two  faces.   (U) 

(U)6.  It  is  estimated  that  FY  1971  fund- 
ing obligations  for  Whlteman  and  either 
N.E.  or  N.W.  would  be  within  a  budget  al- 
lowance of  81.5  B.  It  is  estimated  that  obli- 
gations looking  toward  a  third  site  would 
exceed  the  $1.5  B  allowed  in  FY  1971. 


Exhibit  2 

JuLT   29.    1970. 

Hon.    J.    WILLIAM    FULBRICHT, 

U.S.   Senate, 
Washington.   D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Pulbricht:  We  noted  with 
considerable  Interest  the  enclosed  article  In 
the  San  Diego  Union  of  Sunday,  July  26th. 
We  understand  from  James  Lowenstein,  con- 
sultant to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
that  the  O'Neill  Report,  mentioned  in  this 
article  and  on  which  we  testified  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Arms  Control,  Interna- 
tional Law  and  Organization  on  June  29th, 
has  been  largely  declassified.  We  are  writing, 
therefore,  to  reiterate  the  unclassified  con- 
clusions and  actual  emphasis  given  in  this 
report,  and  thus  to  indicate  how  the  report 
differs  from  the  misleading  implications  of 
this  story. 

According  to  the  Union  article,  the  report 
says  that  the  "full  Phase  II  program  would 
provide  protection  against  the  Red  Chi- 
nese missile  attack  and  some  defense  against 
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the     U  S.     Minuteman     m:ssiles     from     the 
Riifslan    blow"    This    statement    is    taken 
totaUy  out  of  context  First  of  all  the  O'Neill 
panel  was  instructed  to  ba.-e  its  considera- 
tions "on  the  assumption  that  the  Preslden: 
and  Congress,  after  review,  decided  to  con- 
tinue   to    approve    ihe    obligating    of    addi- 
tional funds  for  BMD  "  We  were  specifically 
no:  asked  to  a&^ebs  or  crltirizs  any  one  pro- 
posed pr.cram.   We  were  also  told  that   "it 
was  not  the  purpose  of  the  group  to  Judge 
the  wisdom  of  such  an  assumed  decision". 
Therefore  we  In  no  way  endorsed  full  Phaf^e 
II  ai  a  thin  area  defense  against  China.  In- 
deed  it  was  cxpliciily  stated  in  the  O'Neill 
report  that  there  was  a  br.^ad  range  of  opin- 
ions among  members  of  the  group  as  to  the 
effectiveness   of   the   feasible   ihln   area   de- 
fense against  Chinese  ICBM  attacks   In  par- 
ticular,  some   of    us    were    recorded   as    be- 
lieving that  the  Chinese  could  (and  would) 
respond  '.o  any  area  defense  and  materially 
reduce   its   effectiveness   by   use  of  penetra- 
tion   aids,    or    bypass    it    entirely    by    other 
measures.  It  was  on  precisely  this  issue  that 
there  was  a  very  broad  range  of  views  on  the 
O'Neill  panel  and.  as  the  report  states,  tnere 
was  no  consensus  that  Phase  II  would  pro- 
vide  effective   protection   against   a   limited 
Chinese  attack    Against   these  remarks  our 
full  statement  in  the  O'Neill  report  must  be 
read  in  context:  "Safeguard  full  Phase  II  is 
a  system  embodying  compromises  intended 
to  enable  the  system  to  achieve,  to  some  ex- 
tent, the  three  objectives  stated  by  the  Presi- 
dent.   It    provides    thin    area    coverage    and 
some  defense   of   Minuteman  .  .  ."   (Under- 
line added  for  emphasis). 

Concerning    the    defer.se    of    Minuteman 
missiles  from  the  Russian  blow,  we  recom- 
mended that    "if  the  only  purpose  of  Safe- 
guard  IS  defined   to  be   to   protect    Minute- 
man,  Phase  II-A  as  defined   m  March   1969 
should     not     proceed."     We     recommended 
rather   that   a  dedicated    hardpomt   defense 
system   should   replace   Phase   II-A   for   ac- 
tive defense  of  Minuteman.  or,  if  the  need 
for  the  MSR  :s  proved,  augment  it.  However. 
as  we  noted  above  as  well  as  in  our  testi- 
mony, the  commltte  was  not  asked  to  recom- 
mend whether  cr  not  to  go  ahead  with  ABM 
m  FY   '71,   but  only  to  advise  "on   the  as- 
sumption that   the   President  and  Congress. 
after  review,  decided  to  continue  to  approve 
the  obligating  of  additional  funds  for  bal- 
listic missile  defense."  Therefore  the  above 
statement   is  in  no  way  a  recommendation 
to  deploy  an  active  ABM  for  Minuteman    It 
is  a  statement   to  the  effect   that  If  It   has 
already  been  decided  to  go  ahead  with  addi- 
tional expendiiiures  for  NUnuteman  defense, 
then  one  should  not  proceed  with  Safeguard 
but  with  a  dedicated  system  instead    At  the 
time   cf   the   report    there   was   no   analysis 
proving   the   need   for  the   MSR  as   part   of 
the  Minuteman   dedicated  defense,   and  we 
are  aware  of  no  analysis  at  this  time  which 
dees  fo. 

Therefore  we  stand  by  the  following  state- 
ment in  our  testimony  befOT«  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Arms  Control,  International  Law 
and  Organization,  chaired  by  Senator  Oore 
on  June  29th:  "All  analyses  of  ichich  I  am 
atcare  make  it  clear  that  if  defense  of  Min- 
uteman is  the  principal  or  sole  mission  of 
Safeguard,  its  further  deployment  cannot  be 
justified." 

It  13  clear  from  the  above  that  Dr.  Poster 
had  no  basis  for  his  claim  that  the  O'Neill 
"report  was  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
and  what  it  said  was  that  this  equipment 
will  do  the  Job  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense wants  to  do." 

We  hope  you  will  find  these  remarks  use- 
ful. 

Sincerely  yours. 

SiD.NET  D.  Drixl, 
Deputy  Director,  Stanford  Linear  Ac- 
celerator Center. 

M.L.    OOLDBERGER. 

Professor  of  Physics.  Princeton  University. 


(Prom  the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union. 
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S.iFXcr.\RD  Will  Do  Job.  Report  Sats — Phase 

II  Plan  Will  Provide  Limited  Protection. 

Pentagon  Panel  Asserts 

Washington.— A  security-censored  report 
on  the  Safeguard  antimissile  system  says  the 
full  Phase  II  program  would  provide  protec- 
tion against  a  limited  Red  Chinese  missile 
attack  and  some  defense  of  U.S.  Minuteman 
missiles  from  a  Russian  blow. 

"It  provides  thin  area  coverage  and  some 
defense  of  Minutenja'a.'"  s&ld  the  report  by 
several  civilian  scientists  to  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Melvin  R.  Laird. 

The  January  report,  secret  until  now,  was 
the  center  of  a  dispute  before  the  Senate  dis- 
armament subcommittee  lasj^month. 

Dr.  John  S.  Foster,  the  Pentagon's  research 
and  engineeriag  director,  told  the  subcom- 
mittee the  report  said  equipment  proposed 
for  the  Safeguard  system  "will  do  the  Job 
the  Department  of  Defense  wants  to  do." 

FOSrER    DISPL'TED 

Two  members  of  the  panel — Prof.  Sidney 
D.  Drell  of  the  Stanford  Linear  Accelerator 
Center,  and  physics  Prof.  Marvin  L.  Gold- 
berger.  of  Princeton— disputed  Foster. 

They  testified  the  report's  conclusions  were 
misstated. 

The  14-page  report  resulted  from  a  stvidy 
requested  by  Foster  who.  Pentagon  officials 
said,  wanted  e.xpert  technical  opinion  on  the 
Safeauard  before  President  Nixon  made  a  de- 
cision to  go  ahead  with  a  second  phase  of  the 
project. 

The  censored  version  of  the  report  con- 
tained no  explicit  criticism  of  any  of  the 
Safeguard's  components.  Defense  officials  said 
no  criticisms  were  contained  in  the  sections 
kept  from  public  view. 

The  group  did  say  It  believes  a  more  co«t- 
eS'ectlve  svstem  can  be  devised  for  terminal 
defense  of  the  Minuteman  and  urged  an  ap- 
proach featuring  smaller,  less  costly  and 
•less  technically  formidable"  radars. 

The  advisory  committee  seenied  to  Imply 
that  there  are  not  enough  short-range  Sprint 
missiles  in  the  first  phase  of  Safeguard,  which 
was  limited  to  protecting  two  Minuteman 
ICBM  bases  in  Montana  apd  North  Dakota. 
Pentagon  officials  noted  this  year's  Safeguard 
proposals  put  more  Sprints  at  these  sites. 

The  report,  signifying  it  was  approved  by 
all  members,  was  dated  Jan.  27.  Nearly  a 
month  later,  on  Feb.  24,  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration came  up  with  Its  modified  Phase  II 
program. 

Falling  short  of  the  12-slte  plan.  It  calls 
for  one  additional  Safeguard  site  at  'White- 
man  Air  Force  Base  In  Missouri  to  protect 
more  Minuteman  missiles,  and  preliminary 
work  on  five  additional  sites  as  the  admin- 
istration once  again  took  account  of  pros- 
pects that  the  Red  Chinese  may  deploy  an 
ICBM  system  in  the  1970's. 


The  PRESrDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not.  morn- 
ing business  is  concl'uded. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Pul- 
BRiGHT ' .  'Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  there  further  morning  business? 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  MILITARY  PROCURE- 
MENT AND  OTHER  PURPOSES 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order  the  Chair  now  lays  belore 
the  Senate  the  unfinished  business  which 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Lecislative  Clerk.  A  bill  'H.R. 
17123'  to  authorize  appropriations  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1971  for  procurement 
of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels,  and 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  other  weap- 
ons, and  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to 
prescribe  the  authorized  personnel 
strength  of  the  Selected  Re.'^^erve  of  each 
Reserve  component  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  otlier  purpases. 

The  Senate  resumed  tlie  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  pend- 
ing amendment  is  amendment  No.  819. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  is  recognized. 

CHEYENNE A    NEED   FOR   AN    END    NOW 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  review  at  this  time  another 
of  the  actions  recommended  by  the  R.  & 
D.  Subcommittee  and  accepted  by  the 
full  Armed  Services  Committee.  I  have 
In  mind  the  deletion  of  all  funds  re- 
quested for  the  Cheyenne  helicopter,  an 
action  of  the  committee  which  I  believe 
will  save  the  taxpayers  of  the  country 
over  $1.5  billion  in  unnecessary  procure- 
ment costs. 

The  committee's  decision  was  not 
imanimous  and  was  reached  only  after  a 
very  thorough  discussion  of  the  issues  in- 
volved. A  great  deal  of  credit  for  the 
quality  of  the  debate  within  the  commit- 
tee must  go  to  the  TacUcal  Air  Power 
Subcommittee  and  its  able  and  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  . 

Senator  Cannon's  arguments  against 
the  decision  ultimately  reached  were 
ably  presented  and  well  thought  through. 
I  sincerely  regret  that  their  strengths  are 
of  necessity  inadequately  captured  in  this 
brief  review  of  ray  own  subcommittee's 
position. 

THE   PROBLEM   IN   CONTEXT 

The  fiscal  1971  R.D.T.  &  E.  budget  re- 
quested funds  for  the  development  of  two 
different  close  support  tactical  aircraft. 
The  Air  Force  requested  $27.9  million  for 
work  on  the  fixed  wing  AX,  while  the 
Army  sought  $17.6  million  to  continue 
the  development  of  the  Cheyenne. 

Prom  the  outset  of  its  investigation, 
the  subcommittee  was  troubled  by  the 
fact  that  funding  was  requested  for  two 
different  aircraft  designed  to  perform  es- 
sentially the  same  function.  Such  dupli- 
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cation  seemed  inconsistent  on  its  face 
with  our  need  lo  climinfite  unessential 
defense  spending. 

The  subccmmittce  soon  learned  that 
the  same  issue  was  caa^ing  seme  concern 
inside  the  defense  establishment  itself. 
Deputy  Secretary  Packard,  it  learned, 
had  directed  the  Secretaries  cf  the  Air 
Force  and  the  Army  to  study  whether 
both  systems  were,  in  fact,  needed. 

The  results  of  the  study  were  rather 
interesting.  On  the  one  hand,  the  two 
Secretaries  concluded — not  surprising- 
ly— that  the  'vstems  were  more  comple- 
mentary than  competitive.  At  the  same 
time,  in  a  policy  recommendation  which 
undercut  the  force  of  their  primary  con- 
clusion, they  urged  funding  of  both  sys- 
tems at  least  through  the  prototype 
phase. 

What  this  implied,  of  course,  was  a 
postponement  of  any  hard  decisions  un- 
til further  R.  L  D.  dollars  had  been  ex- 
pended on  both  systems.  One  of  the 
prime  objectives  of  the  subcommittee's 
investigation  was  a  deteniunation  as  to 
whether  such  postponement  was  justi- 
fied. 

Ultimately,  the  subcommittee  decided 
to  recommend  a  termination  of  the 
Cheyenne  program.  Its  decision  was 
based  both  on  a  concern  over  duplica- 
tion and  on  inherent  do'.ibts  regarding 
the  Cheyenne. 

the  coMPEirrrvE  merits  of  the  ax  and 

CHEYENNE 

The  subcommittee's  investigation  led 
it  to  the  conclusion  that  the  AX  was,  in 
several  key  respects,  far  superior  to  the 
Cheyenne. 

First.  It  seemed  by  far  the  more  sur- 
vivable  of  the  two  aircraft,  a  point  which 
Director  of  Defense  Research  and  Engi- 
neering John  S.  Foster,  Jr.  as  much  as 
admitted  in  his  testimony  before  the  full 
committee.  As  Dr.  Foster  stated: 

There  Is  no  q\)estlon  In  my  mind  about 
the  ability  of  a  fixed-»ing  aircraft  in  a  close 
support  role  to  be  able  to  endure  a  much 
higher  Intensity  of  ground  threat  than  a 
hallcopter. 

There  are  several  factors  which  make 
the  AX,  specifically,  more  survivable 
than  the  Cheyenne.  One  is  its  greater 
maneuverability.  Others  are  its  selective 
use  not  onlj'  of  armor  plate,  but  also  of 
er.gine  and  fuel  placement  and  system 
redundancy  to  improve  survivability. 

The  success  of  Army  helicopters  in 
Southeast  Asia,  the  subcommittee  felt, 
had  to  be  placed  in  its  proper  context. 
Southeast  Asia  has  been  a  far  more 
benign  environment  than  are  the  pro- 
spective battlefields  of  Europe,  where 
the  Cheyenne  primarily  was  to  be  de- 
ployed. 

Whatever  the  Cheyenne's  surtivability 
against  machinegun  fire  and  SAM's, 
there  was  no  evidence  at  all  that  it  could 
defend  itself  against  enemy  interceptors 
such  as  it  would  face  in  Europe.  The  AX, 
at  least,  would  stand  a  fighting  chance. 

Second.  The  AX  also  seemed  a  con- 
siderably more  reliable  aircraft  than  the 
Cheyenne,  an  important  consideration 
since  both  were  programed  to  operate 
from  unimproved  air  strips  for  quite 
some  time  without  overhauls  and  major 
repairs. 

There    seemed    several    reasons    why 


maintenance  requirements  were  more 
likely  to  be  small  with  the  AX  than  the 
Cheyenne.  The  Cheyenne  was  indisputa- 
bly a  very  complicated  machine.  Tt  was 
scheduled  to  go  into  production  over  a 
year  ago,  but  serious  rotor  control  prob- 
lems it  experienced— and  which  are  still 
not  completely  solved — led  to  a  termi- 
nation of  the  original  production  con- 
tract. In  addition,  the  missile  system  and 
night  vision  equipment  programed  for 
the  Cheyenne  were  also  extremely  so- 
phifticated. 

The  AX,  on  the  oth?r  hand,  struck 
the  subcommittee  as  a  welcome  depar- 
ture from  recent  airci-aft  systems. 
Rather  than  incorporate  every  conceiva- 
ble useful  gadget  inside  or  outside  the 
state  cf  the  art,  it  emph.isized  the  use 
of  proven,  off-the-shelf  technology  to 
insure  that  its  systems  will  be  reliable. 

Third.  Thf;  AX  also  appeared  to  have 
?r.\  ad\antage  en  the  Cheyenne  in  its 
lethality.  As  far  as  a  capability  against 
tanks  was  concerned,  the  subcommittee 
had  grave  doubts  whether  the  Cheyenne's 
complicated  TOW  missile  offered  any  ad- 
vantage over  the  simple  40-millimeter 
gun  as  programed  for  the  AX. 

With  regard  to  capabihty  against 
other  targets,  the  AX  can  carry  the  full 
inventors'  of  Air  Force  weapons — bombs, 
rockets,  m.issiles.  guns,  special-purpose 
weapons — and  it  has  the  growth  poten- 
tial for  many  of  the  special  sensors  fire 
control  systems  incorporated  in  the 
Cheyenne  from  the  start.  The  Cheyenne 
would  have  been  unable  to  carry  the  full 
spectrum  of  weapons  usable  by  the  AX. 
Its  maximimi  ordnance  load  would  have 
been  less  than  half  that  of  the  AX. 

Fourth.  A  further  weakness  of  the 
Cheyenne  was  its  far  greater  cost  per 
copy.  According  to  the  m.ost  reliable  es- 
timate the  subcommittee  could  obtain, 
the  AX  was  projected  to  Cost  about  $1.2 
million  per  aireraft.  as  compared  with 
almost  $4  million  for  the  Cheyenne. 

A  major  contributing  factor  to  this 
price  differential  was  the  Cheyerme's 
greater  complexity.  Sophisticated  and 
expensive  night/bad  weather  sensors  and 
a  complicated  fire  control  system  were 
progi'amed  for  every  aircraft. 

The  AX,  in  all  hcnesty,  has  room  to 
accomm.odate  these  devices,  and  if  they 
are  incorporated,  its  price,  too,  will  grow. 
But  there  is  no  need  to  incorporate  them 
unless  and  until  they  are  shown  neces- 
sary- and  .'easible  and  then  they  could 
be  limited  to  only  a  fraction  of  the  AX 
force.  Aftjr  all,  granted  that  a  night 
vision  capability  could  be  useful,  there 
is  no  need  for  all  our  close  support  air- 
craft to  be  able  to  fight  at  night. 

Not  only  is  the  AX  more  favorably 
priced  at  present.  Given  that  its  technol- 
ogx'  is  well  within  the  state  of  the  art, 
it  is  also  unlikely  to  experience  the  cost 
growth  associated  with  many  recent  air- 
craft development  programs.  The  fact 
that  the  AX  is  being  developed  imder  a 
competitive  prototype  flyoff  approach 
should  also  help  keep  its  costs  down.  Of 
course  some  cost  growth,  due  to  inflation, 
will  inevitably  occur. 

Fifth.  The  cost  differentials  between 
the  Cheyenne  and  the  AX  also  had  im- 
portant force  structure  implications  in 
the  subcommittee's  judgment.  If  defense 


spending  does  indeed  decline  over  the 
foreseeable  future,  it  will  be  very  difficult 
for  the  services  to  keep  anything  like 
a  constant  force  structure  as  they  phase 
in  new  equipment.  This  task  will  be  made 
more  manageable,  however,  if  emphasis 
is  put  on  proven,  low  cost  replacements 
such  as  the  AX. 

This  emphasis  on  low  cost  is  a  welcome 
new  departure  in  designing  aircraft. 
Both  it.  and  a  prototype  flyoff  approach, 
should  be  encouraged  wheneve:  possible 
in  future  weapons  systems  procurement. 

These,  then,  were  the  reasons  for  the 
subcommittee's  determinati'  n  that  the 
AX  was  the  superior  aircraft.  While  the 
Cheyenne  did  have  some  things  in  its 
favor,  most  of  the  points  in  question  were 
capable  of  being  answered.  Weighted 
against  the  rrguments  just  considered, 
they  did  not  appear  to  justify  either  full- 
scale  procurement  of  both  systems  or  the 
procurement  of  a  mixed  full-scale  pro- 
curement of  both  systems  or  the  procure- 
ment of  a  mixed  AX-Cheyenne  force. 

First.  The  one  point  significantly  in  the 
Cheyenne's  favor  was  the  fact  that  it  did 
possess  certain  attributes  not  possessed 
by  fixed-wing  aircraft — an  abilitj'  to  op- 
erate in  more  severe  weather  conditions, 
an  ability  to  take  off  vertically  from  ex- 
tremely austere  landing  strips,  and  the 
possibility  of  greater  accuracy  inherent 
in  its  slower  speed.  The  subcommittee 
felt,  however,  that  the  AX  will  have  ca- 
pabilities In  these  particular  areas  far 
surpassing  those  of  previous  fixed-wing 
aircraft. 

It  was  influenced  also  by  the  fact  that 
many  of  these  capabilities  are  already 
available  to  the  Army  in  the  Huey  Cobra, 
an  attack  helicopter  now  in  use  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Incidentally,  I  saw  the  Cobra  in  action 
during  my  recent  trip  to  Vietnam.  It 
is,  I  can  assure  you.  a  rather  impressive 
bird.  And  the  Cheyenne  missile  system 
could  be  integrated  with  the  Cobra  for 
only  a  minor  cost. 

Second.  A  second  consideration  in 
favor  of  the  Cheyerme  was  the  possibility 
of  its  availability  for  introduction  into 
the  inventory  2  to  3  years  earlier  than 
the  AX.  There  is  no  severe  shortage 
at  present,  however,  of  aircraft  capable 
of  performing  the  close  support  role.  In 
addition  to  the  Army's  Huey  Cobra,  the 
Air  Force  has  the  A-1.  the  A-37,  and  the 
A-7.  as  well  as  several  different  gunships. 

The  subcommittee  also  felt,  inciden- 
tally, that  the  availability  of  the  two  air- 
craft at  substantially  different  times  'was 
a  ftirther  argument  against  proceeding 
with  both  of  them  through  the  prototype 
stage,  as  the  Defense  Department  had 
suggested. 

Third.  Finally,  there  was  the  fact  that 
over  $168  million  had  been  invested  to 
date  in  the  Cheyenne,  money  which  ar- 
guably would  go  down  the  drain  with 
a  cancellation  of  the  Cheyenne  contract. 

The  subcommittee  felt,  however,  that 
this  $168  million  had  to  be  weighed 
against  the  over  $70  milUon  of  remaining 
R.  &  D.  expenditures,  plus  more  than 
$1.5  billion  of  production  fimds.  which 
continuing  with  the  Cheyenne  would 
have  entailed.  In  view  of  its  doubts  re- 
garding the  need  for  the  Cheyenne,  the 
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additional    expenditures    did   not  seem 
justified. 

The  subcommittee  also  felt  that  ter- 
mination of  the  Cheyenne  contract  could 
be  effected  in  such.ji  way  as  not  to  lose 
the  value  of  our  previous  investment. 

It  noted  that  there  were  eight  develop- 
mental Cheyenne  heUcopters  already  In 
existence— three  flying  regularly,  one  in 
hot  mockup  to  test  equipment,  one  being 
prepared  for  wind  tunnel  testing,  one  be- 
ing used  for  ground  tests,  and  one  serv- 
ing as  a  spare  for  possible  use  to  install 
equipment  for  later  operational  testing. 

These  aircraft,  it  felt,  could  be  utilized 
bv  the  Army  in  its  advanced  helicopter 
development  program,  for  wliich  addi- 
Uonal  funds  had  already  been  requested. 

This  approach,  the  subcommittee  felt, 
would  remove  the  constraints  of  the 
Chevenne  design,  which  had  been  strain- 
ing "technology  to  the  point  where  re- 
quirements imder  the  Cheyenne  contract 
had  to  be  relaxed  to  accommodate  the 
limitations  of  Cheyerme  performance.  At 
the  same  time,  knowledge  gained  through 
the  Cheyenne  program  would  be  avail- 
able to  solve  problems,  such  as  the  rotor 
control  mechanism,  and  perhaps  ulti- 
mately lead  to  a  cost  efTective,  high  per- 
formance follow-on  heUcopter  at  some 
later  date. 

THE  LOCKHEED   IMPLICATIONS 

Throughout  its  review  of  the  Cheyenne 
program,  the  subcommittee  was  cogni- 
zant of  the  fact  that  Lockheed  Aircraft 
Corp.  held  the  contract  for  develop- 
ment work  on  the  helicopter.  While  its 
decision  to  dliect  a  termination  of  work 
on  the  program  was  made  for  the  reasons 
indicated  above.  I  feel  that  it  would  be 
useful  to  speak  briefly  at  this  time  about 
the  relationship  of  the  Ciieyenne  pro- 
gram to  Lockheed's  overall  difficulties. 

The  history  of  the  Cheyenne  program 
is  one  of  continuous  cost  escalation,  as 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  per  unit 
cost  has  increased  from  a  preliminary 
estimate  of  about  $1  million  to  an  ad- 
mitted present  estimate  of  almost  $4 
million.  Part  of  this  increase,  in  all  fair- 
ness, has  been  due  to  the  incorporation 
of  equipment  and  capabilities  not  con- 
templated in  arriving  at  the  preliminary 
estimate.  Even  since  June,  1967,  however, 
by  which  time  the  system  was  fully  de- 
fined in  its  present  form,  there  has  been 
cost  growth  from  a  figure  of  $2.7  million 
per  copy  to  the  current  level. 

This  history  of  cost  growth  has  been 
accompanied  by  a  history  of  technical 
difficulties.  Over  2  years  ago — on  Jan- 
uary 8, 1968 — the  Army  exercised  its  pro- 
duction option  under  the  original  Lock- 
heed contract  for  375  Cheyenne.  Subse- 
quently, the  aircraft  did  not  meet  its 
specs  in  weight,  drag,  and  performance, 
and  an  accident  on  March  12,  1969,  in- 
volving the  "'half-p-hop"  phenomerion— 
a  vertical  bounce  of  the  helicopter  ©very 
two  revolutions  of  the  rotor— raised 
doubts  as  to  Lockheed's  ability  to  ever 
resolve  the  technical  problems.  A  "show 
cause"  notice  was  Issued  on  April  10, 
1969  and  on  May  19.  1969,  the  produc- 
tion contract  with  Lockheed  was  termi- 
nated for  default  by  the  Government 
with  work  on  the  development  program 
itself  continuing.  Some  time  thereafter. 
Lockheed  instituted  legal  action  against 


the  Government  as  a  result  of  the  termi- 
nation. 

With  its  cost  growth  and  its  recuirent 
technical  difficulties,  the  Cheyenne  pro- 
gram has  had  a  history  similar  to — in- 
deed worse  than — that  of  the  C-5A 
transport. 

There  is  another  similarity  between 
the  two  systems  also — both  represent 
programs  which  Lockheed  won  only  by 
bidding  in  low  to  get  the  contract.  It 
won  the  C-5A  contract  with  a  bid  of 
$1.8  billion,  nearly  a  quarter-billion  less 
than  the  bid  submitted  by  Boeing.  And 
its  bid  in  Cheyenne — notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  it  had  never  built  a  heU- 
copter— was  S77  million,  as  compared 
with  Sikorsky's  $114  million. 

At  present,  the  Cheyenne  and  the  C- 
5A.  alontr  with  the  SRAM  missile  and 
various  ship  claims,  are  the  programs 
on  which  a  legal  dispute  exists  between 
Lockheed  and  the  Government. 

Ordinarily,  work  on  a  program  subject 
to  such  dispute  could  continue  inde- 
pendently of  any  resolution  of  the  dis- 
pute itself.  What  makes  the  present  sit- 
uation unique  is  Lockheed's  financial 
difficulties. 

These  difficulties  have  led  already  to 
a  request  by  the  Defense  Department  for 
a  S200  million  contingency  fund  to  per- 
mit continuation  of  work  on  the  C-5A. 
This  S200  million  is  in  excess  of  the 
money  owed  Lockheed  under  the  Air 
Force  interpretation  of  the  C-5A  con- 
tract. But  this  S200  million— and  addi- 
tional such  funding  in  future  years  as 
v^:ell— is  essential,  the  Department  con- 
tends, if  the  Government  is  to  receive 
an  adequate  number  of  an  aircraft  es- 
sential to  our  future  national  security. 

I  deeply  regret  that  the  request  for 
this  continsency  fund  has  been  made.  I 
fear  that  the  "bail  out"  it  envisages 
might  establish  a  precedent  which  would 
be  very  unfortunate  in  the  years  ahead. 
At  the  same  time.  I  agree  with  those 
who  contend  that  the  C-5A  itself  is  a 
badly  needed  system.  I  believe  that  the 
ability  it  wUl  afford  us  to  establish  a 
presence  quickly  in  remote  corners  of  the 
world  will  permit  a  sizable  reduction  in 
the  base  cosUs  we  would  otherwise  have 
to  incur.  And  I  see  no  way  in  which  we 
can  obtain  an  adequate  number  of  C- 
5A's  without  making  additional  funds  in 
some  way  available  to  Lockheed  at  this 

time. 

Under  the  circumstances,  my  ma.ior 
concern  is  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the 
type  of  problem  in  which  we  now  find 
ourselves  with  the  C-5A.  While  a  bailout 
of  the  C-5A  itself  appears  essential,  we 
must  not  permit  this  to  become  a  prec- 
edent for  the  routine  bailing  out  of  com- 
panies who  find  themselves  unable  to  Uve 
up  to  their  contractual  obligations. 

It  is  my  fear  that  the  Cheyenne  pro- 
gram, if  allowed  to  continue,  could  give 
rise  to  funding  difficulties  of  its  own 
which  could  lead  in  turn  to  just  such  a 
precedent. 

It  is  unclear  just  how  expensive  it 
would  be  to  complete  development  of  the 
Chevenne.  The  Army  estimates  at  pres- 
ent that  it  would  require  $70.7  million  of 
research  and  development  funds  between 
fiscal  1971  and  fiscal  1973.  including  the 
cost  of  work  on  the  TOW  missile/night 


vision  system  to  be  installed  in  the  air- 
craft. The  fiscal  1971  request  of  $17.6 
million  includes  no  funds  for  the  TOW/ 
night  vision  system,  but  the  Army  indi- 
cated in  testimony  before  the  subcom- 
mittee that  it  would  like  to  reprogram 
another  $17  million  of  its  fiscal  1971 
funds  for  this  purpose. 

In  view  of  the  still  unsolved  techmcal 
problems  associated  with  the  Cheyerme, 
there  can  be  no  assurance,  however,  that 
this  $70.7  million  estimate  is  not  signif- 
icantly understated.  For  some  time  now, 
Lockheed  has  already  been  spending  ap- 
proximately $3  miUion  per  month  of  its 
own  funds  in  an  attempted  resolution  of 
these  problems.  Should  these  problems 
persist,  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  Lock- 
heed itself  could  continue  to  bear  what- 
ever costs  are  incurred  over  and  above 
those  provided  for  in  the  Cheyenne  de- 
velopment contract.  Tlie  most  likely 
course  would  be  an  attempt  by  the  Gov- 
ernment— either  through  a  renegotiation 
of  the  development  contract  or  the  estab- 
Ushment  of  an  inflated  production 
price — to  reimburse  Lockheed  for  the 
costs  incurred.  Tlie  necessity  of  such  a 
course  of  action,  if  the  program  were  to 
continue,  was  in  fact  hinted  at  by  the 
Army  in  its  testimony  before  the  sub- 
committee. 

In  light  of  the  subcommittee's  inde- 
pendent conclusion  as  to  our  need  for 
the  Cheyenne,  there  would  seem  to  be  no 
need  to  incur  such  prospects.  The  out- 
of-pocket  funds  already  being  spent  by 
Lockheed  on  the  Cheyenne  could  be  bet- 
ter directed  now  to  a  partial  resolution 
of  the  company's  financial  plight. 

PtiRTHER    IMPLICATIONS    OF    THE    .^X-CHEYENNE 

DISPUTE 

The  fiscal  1971  request  for  funds  for 
two  alternative  close  support  aircraft 
raises  issues  which  actually  transcend 
the  Ax-Cheyenne  dispute  itself. 

One  such  isiue  concerns  the  allocation' 
of  roles  and  missions  between  the  serv- 
ices. 

Ever  since  World  War  II  the  provision 
of  close  air  support  to  our  ground  forces 
has  been  the  responsibility  of  the  Air 
Force,  not  the  Army.  This  situation  has 
not  been  accepted  with  equanimity  by 
the  Army,  which  would  clearly  prefer  to 
protect  Army  groimd  troops  with  Army 
aircraft.  On  several  occasions  in  testi- 
mony before  the  subcommitte,  the  Army 
stressed  the  importance  of  having  avail- 
able "organic"  fire  support  for  its  troops 
in  the  field. 

The  subcommittee  questions  whether 
the  Army's  desire  to  expand  and  up- 
grade its  helicopter  capabilities  would 
be  so  great  if  it  had  itself  the  close  sup- 
port mission.  Inasmuch  as  this  inter- 
service  rivalry  is  likely  to  persist,  and 
since  the  assignment  of  the  close  sup- 
port mission  has  not  been  reviewed  for 
over  20  years,  the  committee  report  states 
that  the  matter  warrants  further  con- 
sideration by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Irrespective  of  how  the  mission  as- 
sigrunent  question  is  resolved,  the  Ax- 
Cheyenne  dispute  also  has  implications 
for  the  role  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
in  reviewing  the  program  proposals  of  the 
military  services. 

Under    the    previous    administration, 
considerable   emphasis    was   placed   on 
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providing,  within  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary, a  detailed  analysis  of  all  systems 
proposed.  This  centralized  control  pro- 
voked considerable  criticism  from  the 
higher  three  services.  No  doubt  it  did 
lead  in  some  instances  to  unwarranted 
intrusion  into  matters  which  could  have 
been  better  resolved  by  the  services 
themselves. 

Under  the  present  administration,  a 
policy  has  been  developed  imder  which 
greater  responsibility  has  been  lodged  In 
the  services.  The  AX-Cheyenne  contro- 
versy, however,  highlights  the  importance 
of  at  least  some  central  control. 

What  the  controversy  represents  is  one 
particular  instance  of  a  recurring  phe- 
nomenon— a  situation  in  which  the  in- 
terests of  the  individual  services  may  not 
coincide  with  the  broader  demands  of 
our  national  security  itself. 

Both  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force  could 
rationally  conclude,  within  their  respec- 
tive budget  guidelines,  that  the  Cheyenne 
and  the  AX  were  sufficiently  high  on 
their  respective  lists  of  priorities  to 
justify  continued  funding  at  this  time. 

Nonetheless,  for  the  long  series  of  rea- 
sons which  entered  the  subcommittee's 
decision  to  terminate  the  Cheyenne  pro- 
gram, the  perspective  of  national  security 
compels  a  different  judgment. 

Centralized  review  of  the  services'  pro- 
gram proposals  is  vitally  needed  If  future 
such  situations  are  not  to  arise.  What  is 
at  stake  is  more  than  mere  size  of  our 
overall  defense  expenditures.  It  is  the 
need  to  insure  that  we  get  the  best  value 
per  dollar  for  whatever  level  of  expendi- 
tures we  undertake. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  First,  I  want  to  join 
wholeheartedly  in  what  the  Senator  has 
.said  about  the  overall  problem  of  cover 
support  for  the  soldier  on  the  ground. 
Whatever  weapon  is  used,  whether  it  is 
a  helicopter,  or  the  AX.  or  whatever, 
there  is  nothing  more  essential,  nothing 
more  important:  and  during  my  years 
on  the  Armed  Services  Committee  I  have 
had  the  feeling  that  at  times  it  has 
been  neglected. 

There  is  no  easy  answer  for  the  serv- 
ice, but.  at  the  same  time,  it  has  not 
had  the  emphasis  and  the  priority  that 
I  think  it  deserves. 

Out  of  all  the  matter  that  the  Sena- 
tor has  so  ably  discussed.  I  believe  the 
primary  contribution  we  can  make  is 
to  insure  adequacy  of  that  support;  and 
in  order  to  do  that,  it  has  got  to  be  given 
the  very  highest  priority,  in  my  opinion. 

I  commend  the  Senator  very  highly 
for  his  concern  about  this  matter  and 
for  the  work  that  he  has  done  to  that 
end. 

Further,  the  speech  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  has  made  here  today 
represents  further  strong  evidence  of  his 
very  fine  knowledge  of  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  research  and  development  involved 
here.  His  commanding  knowledge  of  var- 
ious items,  large  and  small,  is  Invaluable 
to  the  committee  and  to  the  Senate. 

I  have  followed  closely  his  cogent  rea- 
soning with  respect  to  the  missions  and 


comparisons  of  the  functions  of  these 
two  highly  important  weapons,  the  AX, 
the  new  plane,  and  the  helicopter  that 
has  been  giving  trouble. 

My  conclusions  rested  with  the  com- 
mittee on  this  question.  It  is  a  question 
of  which  one  shall  be  used,  or  whether 
they  both  shall  be  used,  or  if  only  one. 
There  is  another  question  of  when  the 
decision  shall  be  made.  Our  committee 
has  made  tliat  decision  as  of  now. 

I  wanted  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  as  a  part  of  the  picture,  to 
enlarge  his  speech  now  as  to  the  ad- 
vanced helicopter  of  the  future,  because 
if  Cheyenne  is  to  be  abandoned,  thought 
has  to  be  given  to  the  future.  The  Sen- 
ator is  versed  in  that  subject. 

Just  what  did  the  subcommittee  do 
with  that  money?  If  the  Senator  men- 
tioned it.  I  did  not  catch  it,  because  I 
was  diverted  here  once. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  First  of  all,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, let  me  say  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  that  I  appreciate  his  tremen- 
dous cooperation  with  and  assistance  to 
the  subcommittee. 

I  discussed  In  my  sp>eech  the  essence 
of  the  dispute  within  the  committee.  As 
the  Senator  knows,  we  argued  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Cheyerme  helicopter  back  and 
forth  for  a  considerable  time  before  vot- 
ing on  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Most  thoroughly. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  But  to  answer  the 
Senator's  question  directly.  What  the 
committee  did  was  to  make  sure  that  our 
advanced  development  program  for  heU- 
copters will  have  sufficent  funds  to  per- 
mit a  continuation  of  work  on  the  prob- 
lems that  have  tied  Lockheed  up,  espe- 
ciaHy  the  rigid  rotor,  to  make  sure  that 
the  knowledge  gained  to  date  on  these 
problems  is  not  lost.  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator realizes  that  we  have  to  look  also 
into  the  problems  of  greater  speed,  ma- 
neuverability, and  heavier  lift.  So  it  is 
important  that  there  be  funds  in  the  bUl 
to  continue  this  research,  even  though  we 
are  recommending  to  the  Senate  that 
the  Cheyenne  development  program  be 
canceled,  along  with  the  procurement 
prograni  that  was  canceled  last  year. 

So  I  believe  that  there  is  about  $17 
miUion  that  will  be  available  for  this 
work. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  And  I  think  we  ought 
to  stress  to  the  Senate  and  for  the 
Record  that  this  was  a  very  close  deci- 
sion, and  it  was  a  decision  that  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  our  Subcommittee 
on  Tactical  Air,  in  his  speech,  said  that 
he  still  disagrees  with. 

But  I  think  the  significance  of  the  de- 
cision that  the  fuU  conunittee  has  taken 
should  be  recognized.  It  was  a  hard- 
nosed  decision,  in  which  less  emphasis 
was  placed  on  the  $168  million  invested  to 
date  than  on  the  $1.5  billion  of  uimeces- 
sary  expenditures  which  continuing  with 
the  program  would  have  entailed. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  So  I  think  the  de- 
cision was  a  good  one.  I  think  it  Is  a  sig- 
nificant one,  and  I  hope  not  only  that  the 
Senate  wiU  adopt  it,  but  that  we  can  hold 
it  in  conference. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  again  for  his  very  fine  re- 
marks, his  long  efforts  on  this  subject 
matter,  and  his  speech  today. 

I  see  now,  from  the  Senator's  added 
remarks,  that  the  subcommittee  has  pro- 
vided this  advance  development  money, 
a  relatively  small  amount,  that  stiU  is 
going  forward  on  this  problem  of  the 
helicopter  of  the  future. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  It  wiU  be  zeroed  In 
right  on  the  problem. 

That  has  plagued  Lockheed,  and  that 
is  the  rigid  rotor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  And  we  will  have 
the  benefit  of  aU  the  research  that  has 
already  been  done  on  this  very  problem 
of  the  rigid  rotor. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Yes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  one  of  the  great 
blessings  of  research;  and  even  if  you  caU 
it  waste  or  failure,  either  term  is  incor- 
rect, because  the  advance  research  is  bot- 
tomed upon  the  deficiency  of  the  present 
situation. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  That  is  true.  The 
knowledge  we  gain  will  be  there  to  be 
built  upon. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  One  thing  moves  to  an- 
other. 

I  trust  the  Senate  will  sustain  the  posi- 
tion of  the  subcommittee  and  the  com- 
mittee on  this  matter.  Frankly,  I  feel  that 
it  will. 

I  think  also,  Mr.  President,  this  rep- 
resents a  case  where  research  has  to 
continue.  For  example,  on  the  ABM,  we 
have  a  situation  where  almost  everyone 
agrees  that  if  these  SS-9s  are  going  to 
continue,  we  have  to  keep  trying  to  do 
something.  What  are  we  doing?  We  have 
the  Safeguard  system,  but  in  addition  to 
that,  we  are  looking  at  the  problem  even 
farther  on  over  the  horizon,  with  a  rela- 
tively modest  amount  of  money  put  in 
for  research  on  more  advanced  possibU- 
itles.  I  believe  that  $158  miUion  was  re- 
quested. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  On  this  advance  re- 
search on  ABM,  I  think  we  are  recom- 
mending $138  million  this  year  for  the 
ABMDA  budget.  So  it  is  not  just  a  drop 
In  the  bucket. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  This  is  beyond  Safe- 
guard. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  beyond  the 
Safeguard;  yes. 

I  thank  the  Senator  again,  and  I  ap- 
preciate his  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished chairman. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  caU 
the  roll. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorimi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
regret  that  I  was  not  present  in  the 
Chamber  when  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  made  his  re- 
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marks  relauve  to  the  Research  and  Le- 
velopment  Subcommittee  which  he 
heads,  working  under  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee.  I  would  hke  to  have 
pointed  out  something  at  that  time 
which  I  shaU  point  out  now,  which  is 
that  one  of  the  major  problems  I  think 
we  find  in  this  whole  field  of  tacucal  air 
"*  support  is  that  Uie  services  seem  to  be 
r  overlapping  again.  Where  we  once  had 
decided  upon  a  tactical  air  doctrme. 
where  in  effect,  the  Air  Foice  would  sup- 
ply tacUcal  air  support,  we  now  have,  m 
mv  opinion,  a  very  expensive  experience 
gomg  on.  with  the  Marines  using  the 
Harrier,  which  is  a  vertical  takeoff 
and  landing  aircraft  being  made  in 
England:  we  have  the  Nav\-  with  their 
A-7:  we  have  the  Army  wanting  to  de- 
velop the  Cheyenne  helicopter,  which  has 
run  into  difficulties,  as  was  pointed  out 
this  morning:  and  we  have  the  Air  Force 
using  several  aircraft  in  Uctical  air  sup- 
port but  seeking  funds,  which  we  a:e 
going  to  give  them,  for  the  development 
of  tlie  AX.  which  will  be  another  tacti- 
cal support  aircraft. 

We  have  discussed  this  matter  in  the 
committee,  and  I  wanted  to  emphasize 
here  on  the  Senate  floor  the  importance 
tiiat  I  attach  to  an  immediate  study  by 
either  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  StafT.  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council,  or  the  commit- 
tees of  Congress,  into  this  whole  matter 
of  who  is  to  supply  tactical  air  support 
for  the  ground  troops. 

Tactical  air  support  means  just  that. 
It  means  giving  the  ground  troops  the 
same  tv-pe  of  support  that  the  artQlery 
used  to  give— support  that  can  hit  ac- 
curately as  close  as  50  feet  in  front  of 
the  lines  and  be  able  to  interdict  roads, 
railroads,  and  so  forth,  which  supply 
material  to  the  front  line  troops. 

If  we  are  going  to  continue  with  this 
very  expensive  procedure  we  are  now  en- 
gaged in.  I  am  afraid  we  are  going  to 
have  more  and  more  difficulty  each  year 
in  providing  the  four  services  with  tacti- 
cal air  support,  where  we  could  have  one 
service  doing  the  whole  thing.  That 
wou'd  mean.  I  think,  ultimately  one  air- 
craft. I  think  as  good  an  example  of 
tactical  support  as  we  can  find  in  air 
historv^  was  in  the  Luftwaffe  of  World 
War  II.  when  they  used  the  Stuka  dive 
bomber,  as  they  called  it.  They  had  one 
aircraft  to  do  one  job.  and  they  did  a 
superb  job  of  it. 

I  think  we  can  achieve  the  same  re- 
sults, but  to  do  that,  Mr.  President.  I 
feel  that  we  have  to  reestablish  a  tactical 
air  doctrine.  We  have  one.  but  it  is  not 
beuig  followed. 

I  have  been  assured  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  the  dis- 
tin-^uished  Senator  from  Mississippi  'Mr. 
SiENNisi,  that  we  in  the  committee  will 
pursue  this  question,  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  when  we  meet  next  year  for  the 
authorization  bill,  we  will  be  able  to  re- 
port to  the  Senate  and  to  Congress  that 
we  have  studied  the  matter,  that  we  have 
suggestions  to  make,  and  even  hopefully 
th'at  the  Ser%-ices  theniselves  will  have 
arrived  at  a  combined  role  that  one  or 
not  more  than  two  Services  can  provide 
in  th'.s  important  field. 

I  say  again.  I  regret  that  I  was  not 
here,  because  I  would  have  enjoyed  dis- 
cussing this  matter  with  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  cerUinly  pleased 
that  the  Senator  from  Arizona  could 
come  to  the  Chamber  in  time  to  make 
liis  verj-  timely  remarks,  especially  at 
this  time,  when  they  go  right  along  in 
the  Record  with  the  remarks  made  on 
the  subject  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire. 

I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  in  public 
life  is  more  qualified  than  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  to  speak  on  this  subject.  I 
have  heard  him  many  times  express  his 
concern  about  the  proper  ground  support 
for  the  Army,  for  the  Marines — for  what- 
ever branch  of  tlie  service  is  fighting  on 
tlie  ground.  Because  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  has  a  distinguished  career  ir  the 
Air  Force,  he  is  sometimes  thought  of  as 
being  tlie  "Air  Force."  But  it  is  not  that 
way  at  all.  This  is  another  illustration 
61  "it.  He  takes  a  very  broad  view  of  the 
matter,  and  he  makes  quite  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  committee  on  this  point  as 
well  as  others. 

I  commend  the  Senator  as  well  as 
thank  him.  There  will  be  a  future  to  our 
activity  in  the  committee,  and  the  Sen- 
ator will  have  a  major  part  in  it.  as  I  see 
it.  and  we  will  work  this  thing  out. 

The  Senator  gave  his  opinion,  as  I  un- 
derstood, that  this  matter  could  be 
worked  out  on  the  basis  that  only  two 
of  the  services  could  be  prepared  to  do 
this  job.  I  wish  he  would  develop  that  a 

little  more. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  A  discussion  on 
tactical  air  doctrine  could  prove  that  the 
Na\->-  has  a  role.  I  think  that  as  long  as 
the  Navy  has  carriers,  as  long  as  they 
can  prove  the  need  for  carriers,  there 
could  be  a  Uctical  role,  where  they  would 
supply  close  tactical  support  for  am- 
phibious landings  or  for  marine  opera- 
tions on  land.  I  must  say  that  the  Ma- 
rines developed  with  the  Navy  a  very, 
verj-  fine  tactical  support  in  the  Second 
World  War  and  in  Korea. 

I  would  think,  tliough,  with  all  charity 
toward  the  Arm.v— I  have  to  admit  that 
my  first  love  was  Uie  Army:  I  belonged 
to  it  for  a  long  time— that  the  Air  Force 
should  have  the  dominant  role  in  air 
support  of  ground  troops.  I  am  thinking 
of  the  infantry. 

If  the  Army  itself  Ls  going  to  have  the 
Chevenne  or  some  other  type  of  support 
aircraft  and  the  Air  Force  is  going  to 
have  a  different  type  of  aircraft,  if  we 
have  this  duplication  on  the  groimd.  I 
see  an  increasingly  expensive  role.  The 
A-7  is  comin.c  into  the  inventorj';  but  we 
have  been  using  the  F-lOO— we  have  been 
using  all  our  aircraft,  in  fact,  the  fighter 
types — for  close  support,  and  some  are 
better  than  others. 

We  are  no  longer  talking  about  air- 
craft that  sold  at  prices  we  had  during 
World  War  11.  I  can  think  of  a  good  tac- 
tical support  aircraft  in  World  War  II, 
the  P-47,  which  I  believe  I  am  correct  in 
saying  never  cost  more  than  $50,000.  and 
we  think  today  of  developing  a  new  tac- 
tical support  aircraft  that  we  hope  can 
be  kept  under  $3  million.  We  nm  Into 
the  real  problems  that  we  are  faced  with 
on  the  committee  and  that  we  are  faced 
with  throughout  the  Military  Establish- 
ment— the  tremendously  increased  cost 
of  building  'the  things  we  need. 


When  we  think  back  in  liistory  to 
World  War  I— my  figures  may  be  off  a 
small  percentage — when  we  contracted 
and  passed  appropriations  for  22,000  air- 
craft that  were  to  cost  $243  million,  and 
we  appropriated  and  authorized  the  pur- 
chase of  43,000  or  44,000  aircraft  engines 
at  a  cost  of  $245  million,  we  begin  to  real- 
ize what  we  are  running  into.  We  see, 
for  example,  one  shell,  such  as  the  pro- 
posed 30-millimeter  shell,  that  will  cost 
more  than  $5  apiece,  and  the  comparable 
ones  used  to  be  produced  at  a  greatly  re- 
duced cost. 

This  is  the  reason  why  I  have  asked 
the  chairman— and  the  chairman  and  I 
have  discu.ssed  this  in  committee,  along 
with  other  members  of  the  committee — 
that  we  ask  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to 
go  into  this  matter  and  to  come  up  with 
a  tactical  air  doctrine  that  will  make 
sense  and  will  provide  the  support  that 
has  to  be  provided  but  will  get  away  from 
all  four  services  having  their  own  tacti- 
cal support  aircraft.  That  is  my  thinking 
on  it  at  the  present  time. 

I  thank  the  chairman  lor  his  very  gen- 
erous remarks  about  me.  I  appreciate  it 
very  much. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield  the  floor. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  notified  the  Senate  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  2 
ia> ,  Public  Law  91-332.  the  Speaker  had 
appointed  Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Olsen,  Mr.  Saylor,  and  Mr.  Sktbitz  as 
members  of  the  National  Parks  Centen- 
nial Commission. 

The  message  also  notified  the  Senate 
that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  14 
U.S.C.  194^3^  the  Speaker  had  ap- 
pointed Mr.  MoNACAN  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
Academj',  to  fill  the  existing  vacancy 
thereon. 

The  message  announced  that  the 
House  Insisted  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (S.  2846  >  to  assist  the  States  In 
developing  a  plan  for  the  provision  of 
comprehensive  services  to  persons  af- 
fected by  mental  retardation  and  other 
developmental  disabilities  orieinating  in 
childhood,  to  assist  the  States  in  the  pro- 
vision of  such  services  in  accordance 
with  such  plan,  to  assist  in  the  construc- 
tion of  facilities  to  provide  the  services 
needed  to  carrv-  out  .surh  plan,  and  for 
other  purposes,  disagreed  to  by  the  Sen- 
ate; agreed  to  the  conference  asked  by 
the  Senate  on  the  disapreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
Staggers,  Mr.  Jarman,  Mr.  Rogers  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Springer,  and  Mr.  Nelsen 
were  apixiinted  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
House  insisted  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  <S.  3586^  to  amend  title  VII  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  estab- 
lish eligibility  of  new  schools  of  medicine, 
dentistry,  osteopathy,  pharmacy,  optom- 
etry, veterinary  medicine,  and  podiatry 
for  institutional  grants  under  section  771 
thereof,  to  extend  and  improve  the  pro- 
gram relating  to  training  of  personnel 
in  the  allied  health  professions,  and  for 
other  purposes,  disagreed  to  by  the  Sen- 
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ate;  agreed  to  the  conference  asked  by 
the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
Staggers,  Mr.  Jarman,  Mr.  Rogers  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Springer,  and  Mr.  Nelsen 
were  appointed  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  at  the  conference. 


RECESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair, 
but  not  later  than  3  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Thereupon,  at  1:55  p.m.,  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  2:52  p.m. 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  <  Mr.  Tower > . 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  MILITARY  PROCURE- 
MENT AND  OTHER  PURPOSES 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (H.R.  17123)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  during  the  fiscal 
year  1971  for  procurement  of  aircraft. 
missiles,  naval  vessels,  and  tracked  com- 
bat vehicles,  and  other  weapons,  and  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evaluation 
for  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to  prescribe 
the  authorized  personnel  strength  of  the 
Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve  com- 
ponent of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

PH.\SE  1  OP  THE  SAFEGUAIU)  ANTI-BALLISTIC 
MISSILE  SYSTEM 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  1  year 
ago  today,  phase  I  of  the  Safeguard  anti- 
balUstic-missile  system  was  approved. 
This  year — and  $800  million  later — we 
are  being  asked  to  approve  the  next  in- 
stallment of  more  than  $1  billion. 

As  Senator  Hart  pointed  out  yester- 
day, we  are  not  only  considering  the  ex- 
penditure of  certain  funds,  we  are  mak- 
inj  a  decision  on  whether  or  not  to 
accelerate  the  momentum  of  a  weapon 
system  that  is,  in  the  minds  of  many,  in- 
effeclual  and  dangerously  provocative,  as 
well  as  quite  costly. 

I  wish  to  express  my  deep  apprecia- 
tion to  the  majority  leader  and  the  mi- 
nority leader  for  making  it  possible  for 
me  to  express  a  viewpoint  here  that  is 
shared  by  million  of  Americans. 

I  do  not  pose  as  an  expert  on  weapons 
systems.  I  address  myself,  rather,  to  the 
commonsense  judgment  regarding  this 
dubious  and  enormously  expensive  en- 
tei-prise  and  to  its  relation  to  the  prog- 
ress of  the  SALT  talks  and  to  tlie  ac- 
celeration of  the  arms  race. 

It  siiould  be  recognized.  I  believe,  that 
all  of  us  in  this  Chamber  share  common 
objectives — the  full  protection  of  our  na- 
tional security,  and  peace  among  na- 
tions. 

In  the  course  of  this  debate,  the  es- 
teemed minority  leader,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  <Mr.  Scott;,  the  chairman 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  the 
Senator  from  Mi.ssissippi  <Mr.  Stennis), 
and  others,  such  as  the  Senator  from 
Washington  <Mr.  J.^CK50N'  and  the  Sen- 
ator  from   Kansas    (Mr.    Dole),   have 


given  us  a  lucid  and  informed  exposition 
of  the  administration's  viewpoint  re- 
garding the  expansion  of  the  Safeguard 
deployment  and  development. 

My  esteemed  colleagues,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper)  and  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  'Mr.  Hart)  ,  have 
done  an  equally  impressive  job  of  out- 
lining a  middle-ground  position  on  be- 
half of  a  bipartisan  group  of  Senators 
who  have  severe  misgivings  about  pro- 
ceeding with  the  expansion  of  the  ABM 
at  this  time. 

Many  of  that  group,  I  believe,  would 
prefer  the  full  halting  of  everything  ex- 
cept the  research  and  development 
phases. 

However,  they  have  presented,  in  the 
Interest  of  arriving  at  a  tenable  common 
ground,  an  amendment  which  represents 
what  Senator  Hart  has  termed  a  "mod- 
est but  important  effort  to  help  stem 
the  ever-escalating  arms  race  and,  spe- 
ciflcally,  to  stop  the  momentum  of  this 
particular  weapons  system."  I  share  this 
view. 

While  the  Cooper-Hart  amendment 
has  much  to  recommend  It  and  would 
receive  my  support  as  a  second  choice,  It 
does  leave  one  important  and  widely 
held  conviction  unrepresented  In  this 
debate — the  conviction  that  all  deploy- 
ment of  the  ABM  should  be  arrested 
at  this  time. 

I  therefore  plan  to  offer,  later  In  the 
course  of  this  debate,  an  amendment 
that  will  eliminate  all  funding  for  the 
ABM  except  for  the  research  and  de- 
velopment funds. 

I  recognize  that  the  Senate  decided 
last  year  by  the  narrowest  of  margins  to 
proceed  with  deplosmient  of  phase  1  of 
the  Safeguard  program.  But  no  signifi- 
cant major  construction  has  been  com- 
pleted. 

The  reasons  that  moved  50  Senators  to 
vote  against  deployment  last  year  are 
still  valid.  For  many  of  us,  events  of  the 
past  year  have  only  served  to  reinforce 
our  conviction  that  to  proceed  with  this 
dubious  weapon  system  Is  not  in  the 
national  interest. 

Consideration  of  the  ABM  issue  would 
not  be  complete  without  an  opportunity 
for  a  vote  on  this  devout  conviction. 

I  am  convinced  that,  basically,  those 
w  ho  believe  that  the  Interests  of  national 
security  and  world  peace  are  best  served 
by  deescalation  of  the  arms  race  are 
united. 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
fact  to  be  remembered  on  this  day,  which 
is  the  25th  anniversary  of  Hiroshima. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  our  intention  to 
offer  this  amendment  later  in  the  de- 
bate. It  is  our  hope  that  as  all  the  sides 
of  this  great  issue  are  explained  to  the 
American  people,  we  can  show  that 
nothing  in  the  last  year  has  changed  to 
the  extent  that  it  should  change  the 
minds  of  the  50  Senators  who  voted 
against  the  initial  phase  of  ABM.  In  the 
interest  of  informing  the  American  pub- 
lic, It  is  absolutely  essential  that  we  take 
the  opportunity  to  make  sure  that  there 
is  a  clear  understanding  among  the 
Members  of  this  body  that  the  conditions 
that  existed  last  year  have  only  been  re- 
inforced by  activities  of  the  last  year. 

We  intend,  in  the  debate  of  the  next 


few  days,  to  explain  that  position,  and 
we  look  forward  to  the  opportunity  to 
work,  hopefully,  so  that  a  total  enlight- 
ened decision  can  be  made  by  this  body 
on  the  basis  of  the  information  pre- 
sented. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Saxbe).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House  had 
agreed  to  the  report  of  the  committee  of 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  17070  •  to 
improve  and  modernize  the  postal  serv- 
ice, to  reorganize  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes. 


RECESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair, 
with  the  understanding  that  the  recess 
not  extend  beyond  3:30  pan.  today. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  at  3:04 
p.m.,  the  Senate  took  a  recess  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  3:14  p.m. 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Saxbe). 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  so 
ordered. 


CONSTRUCTION,  OPERATION,  AND 
MAINTENANCE  OF  THE  NARROWS 
UNIT,  MISSOURI  RFVER  BASIN 
PROJECT.  COLORADO 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  <Mr.  Jackson'.  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on  S. 
3547. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ( Mr.  Sax- 
be) laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
the  bill  <S.  3547)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retarj-  cf  the  Interior  to  construct,  oper- 
ate, and  maintain  the  Narrows  unit,  Mis- 
souri River  Basin  project,  Colorado,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  was  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause,  and 
insert : 

That  the  Narrows  unit,  heretofore  au- 
thorized as  an  Iniegral  part  of  tli«  Mfssourt 
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■■  River  Basin  project  by  section  9  ol  ^hefo^ 
nnirol  '^ct  of  December  22.  1944,  as 
tended  and  supplemented.  Is  hereby  re- 
amhonzed  as  a  unit  ot  that  Project  for  the 
Durposes  o:  provldmg  irrigation  water  for 
^ne'^.ndred  and  slxty-slx  thotisand  ^r«  o^ 
land  flood  control,  flsh  and  wildlife  conser 
^^fon  and  development,  public  outdoor  rc- 
reation.  potential  luture  municipal  and  in- 
dustrial ^.ppUcs,    and    for    other   purpose- 

The  construction,  oP"»V°";«n''h^^uM^t 
nance  of  the  Narro.»-s  unit  shall  be  subjec. 
to  -he  Federal  reclamation  laws  (Act  of 
June  17  1902.  32  Stat.  388,  and  Act^  amend- 
a^on-  thereof  or  supplementary  thereto. .  Tne 
pru?cipal  features  of  the  Narrows  unit  sha.. 
m"lude  the  Narrows  Dam  and  Reservoir,  h. 
ha-chery  and  rearing  ponds,  acquisition  and 
development  of  the  existing  Jackson  Lake 
Reservoir,  including  some  rehabilitation  of 
Jackson  Lake  Dam.  for  public  outdoor  rec- 
reation and  ftsh  and  wildlife  enhancement. 
Ind  o?her  necessary  works  and  faci  it les  to 
e2«:t  ItB  purpose:  PravMed.  That  all  Iden- 
tfiSbie  returirflows  of  ^-ater  from  any  of 
the  project  purposes,  features  "e^-es.ar> 
works  and  facilities,  authorized  herein  shall 
be  treated  for  the  purpose  of  ^^bating  po- 
tion and  improving  water  quality,  in  such 
manner  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  oi 
the  Intericr 

SBC  2  The  conservation  and  development 
of  the  flsh  and  wildlife  resources  and  the 
enhancement  of  recreation  oppor'-unities  m 
connection  with  the  Narrows  unit  shall  be 
in  ac^rdance  with  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Water  Project  Recreation  Act  (.9  Stat.  21J) 
Sec  3  The  Narrows  unit  shall  be  inte- 
grated phv^xally  and  financially  with  the 
other  Federal  works  constructed  under  tne 
comprehensive  plan  approved  by  ^^tion  9 
of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  December  22. 
1944  as  amended  and  supplemented:  fto- 
vided,  That  repayment  contracts  for  the  re- 
turn of  construction  costs  allocated  to  m- 
cation  will  be  based  on  the  Irrigatof  s  abilltv 
to  repav.  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 
Provided  further.  That  the  terms  of  such 
contracts  shall  not  exceed  50  years 

SEC  4  For  a  period  of  ten  years  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  no  water  from 
the  unit  authorized  by  this  Act  shall  be  de- 
livered to  any  water  user  for  the  production 
on  newlv  Irrigated  lands  of  any  basic  agr  - 
cultural'commodlty.  a^.  defined  in  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949.  or  any  amendment 
thereof,  if  the  total  supply  of  such  corn- 
modlty  for  the  marketing  year  In  which  the 
bulk  of  the  crop  would  normally  be  majketed 
is  in  excess  of  the  normal  supply  as  defined 
in  section  301(b)  (10.  of  the  Agricultural 
Adiuatment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  unless 
the  secretary  of  Agriculture  calls  for  an  In- 
crease in  production  of  sxich  commodity  in 
the  interest  of  national  security. 

SBC  5  The  interest  rate  used  for  purposes 
of  computing  Interest  during  construction 
and  interest  on  the  unpaid  balance  of  the 
capital  costs  aUocated  to  interest-bearing 
features  of  the  project  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as  of  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  In  which  con- 
struction is  initiated,  on  the  basis  of  the 
computed  average  interest  rate  payable  by 
the  Treasury  upon  Its  outstanding  market- 
able public  obligations,  which  are  neither  due 
nor  callable  for  redemption  for  fifteen  years 
from  date  of  issue. 

Sbc  6  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  construction  of  the  Narrows 
irnlt  as  authorized  In  this  Act  the  sum  of 
$68  050.000  (based  upon  January  1969  prices) , 
plus  or  minus  such  amounts,  If  any.  as  may 
be  justified  by  reason  of  ordinary  fluctua- 
tions in  construction  costs  as  indicated  by 
engineering  costs  indexes  applicable  to  the 
types  of  construction  Involved  herein.  There 
are  also  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
additional  sums  as  may  be  required  for  op- 
eration and  maintenance  of  the  tinlt. 


Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behall  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  iMr.  Jackson),  I  move  that 
the  Senate  disagree  to  the  amendment 
of  the  House  on  S.  3547  and  ask  for  a  con- 
ference with  the  House  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Presiding  OiScer  appomted  Mr.  Ander- 
son. Mr.  Church.  Mr.  Burdick.  Mr. 
Allott,  and  Mr.  Jord.'vn  of  Idaho  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  DEPARTMENT 
OF  DEFENSE  RELATING  TO  POL- 
ICY     OF      .ANNOUNCEMENTS      ON 
CONTRACT  AW.ARDS 
Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident    earlier    this    week    the    Senate 
unanimousb-  approved  an  amendment  to 
the  pending  bUl.  the  purpose  of  which 
was  to  stop  the  practice  of  announcing 
awards  for  defense  contracts  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  in  advance  of  making 
the  public  announcement.  I  pointed  out 
the  danger  of  tliis  pohcy  and  the  fact 
that  the  procedure  would  lend  the  im- 
pression that  there  was  some  influence 
being  exercised. 

I  was  very  much  encouraged  that  the 
Blue  Ribbon  Panel  studying  the  Defense 
Department  took  the  same  petition  and 
recommended  that  the  practice  be 
stopped. 

I  offered  the  amendment,  which  was 
cosponsored  by  the  majority  leader  <Mr. 
Mansfield,  and  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas (Mr.  Dole,  and  which  was  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  Senate. 

I  have  just  been  informed  that  the 
Defense  Department  is  implementing 
this  policy  this  afternoon  by  Executive 

order.  ^,  .    t 

I  have  a  copy  of  the  order,  which  I 
would  like  to  read  to  the  Senate.  I  con- 
gratulate Secretary  Laird  on  his  prompt 
implementeUon.  The  order  reads  as 
follows : 

The  Blue  Ribbon  Panel  has  commented  on 
the  adverse  effect  of  giving  notice  of  contract 
awards  to  Members  of  Congress  in  advance 
to  public  announcement. 

I  would  like  for  you  to  revise  the  Defense 
Dollcles  and  procedures  with  respect  to  an- 
nouncements of  contract  awards  to  Instire 
that  there  Is  no  premature  notification  prior 
to  public  announcement. 

It  is  recognized  that  there  Is  a  legitimate 
requirement  to  advise  Interested  Membera  c^ 
Congress  of  significant  Defense  action  which 
affects  their  constituencies.  The  awards  of 
large  contracts  to  business  firms  located  In 
their    states    or    districts    faU    within    this 

It  has  been  the  standing  policy  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  release  maJo(r  con- 
tract award  announcements  in  the  l»te  af  t«r- 


noon.  normally  at  four  o'clock  P.M.  It  is  my 
desire  that  this  policy  continue  and  In  the 
absence  of  unusual  circumstances  major  De- 
fense contract  announcements  be  made  at 
that  lime.  As  recommended  by  the  Blue 
Ribbon  Panel,  appropriate  Members  of  Con- 
gress should  be  notified  concurrently  with 
such  public  contract  award  announcements. 
Melvin  R.  Laird, 
Secretary  o/  Defense. 

With  the  amiouncement  of  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  order,  there  will,  in  the 
futme,  be  no  premature  notification  to 
Members  of  Congress  or  anyone  else  con- 
nected therewith  before  pubUc  an- 
nouncement. 

Again  I  compliment  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  on  his  prompt  action  in  recog- 
nizing the  sentiment  of  Uie  Senate  in 
taking  tliis  step.  At  tlie  same  time,  I  ex- 
press the  hope  every  agency  of  the  Gov- 
enunent  will  adopt  the  same  procedure 
ai  their  general  practice. 

The  old  practice  of  giving  advance  no- 
tice of  these  contracts  to  Members  of 
Congress  and  letting  them  amiounce  it 
first  gives  the  impression  that  congres- 
sional influence  may  have  been  a  factor 
in  making  the  award.  This  is  wrong,  and 
I  am  glad  that  Uie  practice  will  now  be 
stopped. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  join  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware  in  commending  our  former 
colleague,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  for 
issuing  this  order.  We  think  it  is  long 
overdue.  We  are  dehghted  that  the 
unanimous  position  of  the  Senate  has 
thus  been  reinforced  and  that  this  par- 
ticular practice  will  henceforth  be  done 
away  with. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 
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UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  proposed  unanimous- 
consent  agreement,  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  proposed  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Ordered.  That  the  vote  on  adoption  of  the 
pending  Hart-Cooper  amendment  occur  at 
3-30  pm.  on  Wednesday,  August  12,  1970, 
and  that  on  that  date  Immediately  following 
the  disposition  of  the  Journal  the  time  on 
said  amendment  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  Senators  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper)  or  Michigan  (Mr.  Hakt)  for  the 
proponents  and  the  manager  of  the  bill,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis),  for 
the  opponents:  provided,  however. 

That  any  amendment  to  the  Hart-Cooper 
amendment  pending  on  that  date  which  may 
be  offered  prior  to  3:30  p.m.  on  that  date 
shall  be  subject  to  a  limitation  of  debate  of 
one  hour  except  the  amendments,  to  be  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
HUGHES),  and  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Brooke),  on  which  there  shaU  be 
two  hours  allocated,  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  sponsor  and 
the  manager  of  the  bill,  except 

That  If  the  managwr  of  the  bill  supports 
any  such  amendment,  the  time  In  opposi- 
tion win  be  controlled  by  the  Senators  from 
Kentucky  or  Michigan  (Mr.  Coopm  or  Mr. 
Hast);   provided  further, 

That  If  any  amendment  to  tlie  Hart-Coo- 


X 


per  amendment  is  offered  subsequent  to  2:30 
p.m.  on  said  date,  the  time  on  that  amend- 
ment shall  be  equally  divided  as  aforesaid 
but  limited  to  the  time  remaining  prior  to 
3:30  p.m  ,  if  any:  provided  further; 

That  the  vote  on  the  adoption  of  the 
Cooper-Hart  amendment  shall  occur  at  3:30 
p  m.  on  August  12  or  immediately  after  the 
disposition  of  any  amendment  thereto  pend- 
ing at  that  lime  as  provided  in  this  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question?  I  shall  not 
obiect.  of  course. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thoroughly  agree  with 
the  proposal,  but  I  did  not  hear  the  part 
which  relates  to  the  right  to  offer  any 
amendment  upon  the  Cooper-Hart 
amendment  even  though  it  precedes  2:30 
on  Wednesday. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  in  there. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Is  the  offering  of  a  sub- 
stitute amendment  included  as  an 
amendment  in  that  proposal? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  it  is. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  proposed  unanimous- 
consent  agreement? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  make  one  point. 
I  do  not  intend  to  object.  Does  this  pro- 
posal add  up  to  the  fact  that  all  amend- 
ments will  have  to  be  disposed  of  by  3:30 
Wednesday  and  we  will  have  to  vote  on 
the  Cooper-Hart  amendment  in  its  pres- 
ent form? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  that  is  correct, 
an  amendment  must  be  offered  by  3:30 
p.m.  to  be  considered.  If  one  is  pending 
at  3:30  p.m.  it  will  then  be  voted  on  and 
then  immediately  a  vote  on  the  Cooper- 
Hart. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  So  what  does  the  time 
on  the  Hughes  amendment  and  the 
Brooke  amendment  contemplate?  They 
would  have  to  come  in  by  a  certain  time, 
as  I  understand. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  They  would  have  to 
come  in  before  the  hour  of  3:30  on  Wed- 
nesday next.  On  the  Brooke  and  Hughes 
amendments  there  would  be  a  limitation 
of  2  hours,  and  there  would  be  a  limita- 
tion of  1  hour  on  all  other  amendments. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Of  course,  if  the  Hughes 
amendment  or  the  Bi-ooke  amendment 
were  not  called  up  early  enough  prior  to 
3:30  p.m.,  they  could  not  get  their  time 
in. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ators concerned  will  make  it  quite  clear 
that  they  wUl  call  up  their  amendments 
in  plenty  of  time.  Tliat  will  be  under- 
stood. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thought  so. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  the  ma- 
jority leader  will  yield,  is  it  his  intention 
that  all  votes  on  amendments,  substi- 
tutes, and  so  forth,  take  place  at  one 
time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  Whenever  they 
want  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Fine. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  think  my  question  was 
similar:  whether  these  votes  would  all 
occur  at  3:30  on  Wednesday. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  I  would  hope 
not. 
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Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  votes  are  to  occur 
on  the  amendments  as  they  are  brought 
up? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  could  I 
ask  the  Senator  from  Montana  one  fur- 
ther question  on  the  time  of  voting?  That 
may  present  a  little  problem,  not  to  me. 
but  to  others.  Votes  may  come  at  any 
time  on  amendments  or  substitutes:  they 
might  come  Monday,  Tuesday,  or 
Wednesday  morning? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  right,  but 
the  big  vote  will  be  at  C :  30  on  Wednes- 
day. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Is  it  the 
majority  leader's  plan  to  recess  on  Tues- 
day evening,  and  if  so,  until  what  time 
on  Wednesday? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  it  is  the  plan 
of  the  joint  leadership  to  recess  on  Tues- 
day and  come  in  at  10  o'clock  on  Wednes- 
day, and  the  time  after  the  Journal  has 
been  disposed  of  will  be  equally  divided 
on  the  basis  of  the  situation  which  exists 
at  that  time  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 
When  we  dispose  of  the  Hart-Cooper 
amendment,  we  will  have  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  morning  business. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  It  is  my  intention  to 
call  up  the  Hughes  amendment  at  what- 
ever time  is  convenient,  early  enough  on 
Wednesday  that  it  can  be  disposed  of  and 
voted  on  Wednesday.  So  the  Senator 
from  Montana  will  understand.  I  do  not 
intend  to  call  it  up  on  Monday  or  Tues- 
day. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  fine.  We  will 
have  fi\e  and  a  half  hours  on  Wednes- 
day, and  hopefully  some  of  the  other 
am.endments  may  be  disposed  of  before 
that  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  Pre:;ident.  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  if  everyone  is 
going  to  wait  until  Wednesday  with  all 
these  prospective  amendments,  there 
certainly  will  not  be  time  to  vote  on  all 
of  them  by  3:30. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  As  far  as  I  know, 
there  will  be  only  two  amendments. 
There  may  be  others.  But  those  two  are 
2-hour  amendments,  and  even  if  they 
are  called  up  on  Wednesday,  there  will 
be  plenty  of  time  to  vote  on  them  before 
3:30.  because  we  will  already  have  had 
enough  time  to  vote  en  that  double 
amendment. 

Mr,  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  and  I  shall  not  object,  the  Sena- 
tor has  said  there  will  be  no  morning 
hour  on  Wednesday  until  after  the  vote 
is  taken;  therefore,  we  will  have  5^2 
hours  to  dispose  of  these  amendments? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Exactly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  imanimous  consent 
agreement  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana?  Without  objection,  the  or- 
der is  entered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Montana  and  the  lead- 


ership of  the  minority,  and  Senator 
Cooper.  Senator  Hart,  Senator  Hughes. 
as  well  as  all  the  other  Senators  who 
have  been  concerned.  I  think  they  have 
been  very  reasonable  indeed  in  reach- 
ing an  agreement  which  will  move  this 
bill  along. 

I  think  the  majority  leader  knows  also 
that  I  think  there  is  a  good  prospect  for 
this  to  be  followed  by  a  ver\-  reasonable 
agreement  with  reference  to  the  Mc- 
Govern  amendment,  and  if  that  can  be 
worked  out  as  we  hope  it  can — and  I 
have  conferred  with  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota— that  wiU  move  this  im- 
portant bill  along  in  a  very  fine  way. 

I  have  plenty  of  time,  myself,  but  the 
Appropriations  Committee  cannot  act 
on  these  matters  imtil  this  measure  goes 
on  to  conference  and  is  at  least  partly 
worked  out  there.  So  that  is  another 
point.  I  know  the  Senator  from  Montana 
has  that  in  mind,  but  it  certainly  will 
mean  a  big  part  of  the  picture  is  out  of 
the  way  for  the  rest  of  the  session. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING   BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  no  Senators  wish  to  speak  on  the 
pending  business.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  pending  business  be  tem- 
porarily laid  aside,  so  that  further  morn- 
ing business  may  be  transacted,  with 
statements  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS  FOR  MILITARY  PROCURE- 
MENT AND  OTHER  PURPOSES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  if  no  Senators  wish  to  transact 
further  routine  business,  I  ask  imani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  unfinished 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Saxbe'.  Without  objection,  the  Senate 
will  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
imflnished  business,  which  the  clerk  will 
state. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
17123)  to  authorize  appropriations  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1971  for  procurement 
of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels,  and 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  other 
weapons,  and  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the  authorized 
personnel  strength  of  tlie  Selected  Re- 
serve of  each  Reserve  component  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until  10 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  (at  3 
o'clock  and  45  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Friday,  Au- 
gust 7,  1970,  at  10  a.m. 
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TO  CONFER  AUTOMATIC  U.S.  CITI- 
ZENSHIP UPON  CERTAIN  ALIEN. 
FOREIGN-BORN  CHILDREN  OF 
PARENTS  WHO  DIE  DURING  HON- 
ORABLE SERVICE  IN  U.S.  ARMED 
FORCES 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Thursday.  August  6.  1970 
Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  which  will  correct  a 
long-standing  inequity  in  this  country's 
nationality  laws.  Under  the  present  pro- 
visions of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act.  certadn  children  of  parents  who 
die  while  serving  honorably  in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  are 
denied  citizenship  merely  because  they 
or  their  parents  have  not  resided  for  a 
sufficiently  long  period  in  the  United 
States  itself.  Thus,  these  children  may 
be  denied  the  benefits  and  privileges  of 
citizenship  of  the  country  which  their 
parent  was  honorably  serving  on  military 
duty  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

The  inequity  of  this  situation  is  im- 
mediately apparent  in  cases  where  the 
child's  parent  is  lulled  in  combat.  But 
even  where  the  parent  dies  of  natural 
causes  while  on  honorable  active  duty 
with  the  Armed  Forces,  the  hardship 
which  may  be  worked  on  alien,  foreign- 
bom  children  who  do  not  qualify  for  au- 
tomatic citizenship  under  present  law 
may  be  very  great.  To  alleviate  this 
hardship,  I  am  introducing  a  bill  which 
will  close  the  loopholes  in  existing  law 
and  insure  that  whenever  the  parent  of 
an  alien,  foreign-born  child  dies  during  a 
period  of  that  parent's  honorable  serv- 
ice in  our  Armed  Forces,  the  child  auto- 
matically becomes  a  citizen  of  our  coun- 
try. 

A  few  words  of  explanation  about  ex- 
isting law  and  its  eCfects  on  certain  chil- 
dren of  members  of  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  will  be  helpful  in  demonstrating 
the  need  for  this  bill. 

The  children  involved  fall  within  two 
classes — those  bom  before  the  deceased 
serviceman  became  a  U.S.  citizen,  and 
tho.se  bom  after  such  acquisition.  Under 
existing  law.  birth  abroad  of  a  U.S.  citi- 
zen parent  does  not,  of  itself,  automati- 
cally vest  the  child  with  U.S.  citizen- 
ship. To  have  that  effect,  the  parent 
must  have  been  resident  or  physically 
present  In  the  United  States  for  periods 
not  less  than  10  years  prior  to  the  birth 
of  the  child.  5  years  of  which  are  after 
age  14  years — honorable  service  in  U.S. 
forces  is  computable. 

Where  the  parent  acquired  U.S.  citi- 
zenship after  the  birth  of  the  child,  citi- 
zenship descends  to  the  child  under  ex- 
isting law  only  if  statutory  conditions 
as  to  the  child's  immigration  status,  the 
citizenship  of  the  other  parent,  and  the 
marital  <;tatus  of  the  parents,  are  met — 
section  320  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act. 

The  following  amendments  are  in- 
tended to  confer  citizenship  upon  the 


foreign-born  children  of  U.S.  citizen 
servicemen  who  would  not  meeUthe  con- 
ditions for  automatic  acquisitiofti  of  citi- 
zenship through  the  parent  under  exist- 
ing law.  The  benefits  are  limited  to  those 
children  whose  parents  died  while  serv- 
ing honorably  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States. 

With  respect  to  a  child  whose  parent 
was  a  citizen  at  the  time  of  birth  of  the 
child,  the  following  new  section  should 
be  added  to  section  301(a): 

(8)  A  person  born  ouiaide  the  United 
States,  whether  before  or  after  the  effective 
dat«  of  this  paragraph  of  a  United  States 
parent  who  dies  during  a  period  of  honorable 
service  in  an  active-duty  status  In  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  under  any  other 
provision  of  law. 

This  amendment  would  apply  only  to 
a  child  who  had  not  already  become  a 
citizen,  for  example,  through  naturali- 
zation, cr  derivation  by  naturalization  of 
the  alien  parent.  Consequently,  where 
the  citizen  parent  dies  in  service,  but 
the  child  had  theretofore  acquired  U.S. 
citizenship  at  birth  under  section  301(a) 
1 7  > .  the  child  could  not  take  under  pro- 
posed paragraph  (8)  and  would  be  re- 
quired to  comply  with  the  retention  pro- 
visions of  section  301tb).  Where  para- 
graph (81  does  apply,  the  effect  thereof 
would  be  to  waive  the  residence  or  phys- 
ical presence  requirements  otherwise  re- 
quired under  sectioi^s  301ia)  (3),  (4), 
1 5 1 ,  and  *  7  > ,  as  well  as  the  retention 
requirements  of  section  SOl^b).  The 
amendment  would  be  applicable  also  to  a 
case  in  which  citizenship  is  conferred 
upon  the  serviceman,  as  of  the  date  of 
death,  by  private  legislation. 

With  respect  to  a  child  whose  service- 
man parent  became  a  citizen  after  the 
birth  of  the  cliild,  but  who  could  not 
meet  existing  statutor>-  condition  for 
derivation  of  citizenship  through  the 
naturalization  of  such  parent,  the  follow- 
ing amendment  would  confer  citizenship 
upon  the  child,  as  of  a  date  subsequent 
to  birih,  provided  the  child  had  not 
theretofore  become  a  citizen  under  an- 
other law. 

A  child  born  outside  the  United  States  of 
lUien  parents  or  of  an  alien  parent  and  a 
citizen  parent  shall,  If  one  of  the  alien  par- 
ents becomes  naturalized  and  the  child  Is 
not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  under 
any  other  law.  become  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  upon  the  death  of  the  naturalized 
parent  during  a  period  of  honorable  service 
in  an  active-duty  status  in  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States. 

This  amendment  would,  by  reason  of 
the  definition  of  the  term  "child"  in  sec- 
tion lOKc)  (1 ),  be  applicable  only  to  un- 
married children  under  21  years  of  age. 
It  would  confer  citizenship  on  the  child, 
without  regard  to  existing  requirements 
of  section  320  and  section  321,  as  of  the 
date  of  death  of  the  parent,  even  though 
the  child  may  never  have  been  in  the 
United  States.  It  would  operate  also  in 
favor  of  children  whose  parent  was 
granted  citizenship  as  of  the  date  of 
death  by  private  legislation,  such  grant 
'constituting  a  naturalization  within  the 
meaning  of  the  amendment. 


Mr.  Speaker,  citizenship  is  one  of  the 
most  pi-ecious  gifts  which  a  country  can 
bestow.  My  belief  is  that  if  anyone  de- 
serves to  receive  this  gift,  it  is  the  chil- 
dren of  men  and  women  who  die  while 
honorably  serving  this  countrj'  in  its 
Armed  Forces. 


THIS  IS  MY  COUNTRY— SERMON  BY 
REV.  CHARLES  STANLEY,  AT- 
LANTA, GA. 


HON.  HERMAN  E.  TALMADGE 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  August  6.  1970 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  my 
attention  has  been  called  to  an  excellent 
sermdn  delivered  Sunday,  July  5  by  the 
Reverend  ..Charles  Stanley,  pastor  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church  in  Atlanta. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Stanley  issues 
strong  warning  against  the  doctrine  of 
the  so-called  "new  morality"  and  the 
radical  new  left,  and  the  threat  that  they 
post  to  the  American  heritage.  I  believe 
that  his  sermon  reflects  the  deep  concern 
that  is  felt  by  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  American  people.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  sermon  be  printed  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

This  Is  My  Counthy 
(Sermon  by  Charles  Stanley) 

INTRODUCTION' 

Nineteen  of  the  twenty-one  world's  civili- 
zations died  not  from  an  outside  enemy,  but 
from  Internal  decay.  In  six  years  the  United 
States  will  be  two  hundred  years  old.  The 
average  age  of  the  world's  great  civilizations 
has  been  200  years.  These  nations  progressed 
through  this  sequence: 

From  Bondage  to  Spiritual  faith. 

Prom  Spiritual  faith  to  great  courage. 

From  Great  Courage  to  liberty. 

From  Liberty  to  abundance. 

FYom  Abundance  to  selfishness. 

From  Selfishness  to  complacency. 

Prom  Complacency  to  apathy. 

From  Apathy  to  dependency. 

From  Dependency  back  again  to  bondage. 

On  this  the  194th  birthday  of  our  country 
we  would  do  well  to  evaluate  our  present 
position.  "Those  who  refuse  to  leam  from 
history  are  condemned  to  repeat  it."  Accord- 
ing to  one  time  table  we  should  already  have 
collapsed  as  a  nation.  According  to  another 
we  have  only  two  years.  There  is  a  major  fal- 
lacy in  such  calculations-— the  sovereign  will 
of  Almighty  God  has  been  excluded.  In 
Psalms  75.5-7  we  read,  "Lift  up  your  horn  on 
high:  speak  not  with  a  stiff  neck.  For  promo- 
tion cometh  neither  from  the  East,  nor  from 
the  West,  nor  from  the  South.  But  God  Is  the 
judge.  He  pulleth  down  one  and  setteth  up 
another."  Psalm  33.12  reads.  "Blessed  Is  the 
nation  whose  God  is  the  Lord." 

America's  future  is  not  in  the  hands  of 
her  enemies  but  in  the  hands  of  God.  Our 
destiny  will  not  be  determined  by  tlie  might 
of  our  would-be  conquerors  but  by  our  re- 
lationship to  the  living  God.  It  Is  with  this 
faith  and  confidence  that  we  can  celebrate 
the  birth  of  our  nation  and  proudly  say  of 
these  United  States.  "This  Is  my  Country." 
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I.    MY    COUNTRY    HAS    A    GLORIOUS    HISTORY 

It  was  settled  by  bold  adventurers  who 
were  motivated  not  only  by  a  desire  for 
material  g£iln,  but  also  by  a  yearning  for 
freedom  and  liberty,  both  political  and  reli- 
gious. 

This  nation  was  established  by  strong,  de- 
termined, believing  men  and  women  who 
were  committed  even  to  death  to  accom- 
plish their  purpose.  Out  of  an  Indian  In- 
fested wilderness  our  forefathers  carved  an 
empire  that  would  become  a  symbol  of 
freedom  to  the  whole  world.  Sweat,  blood, 
tears,  and  death  was  the  price  they  willingly 
paid.  I'm  proud  to  say  this  Is  my  country. 

Our  form  of  government  was  constructed 
by  honorable  men.  men  of  faith  and  sound 
Judgment.  It  was  their  purpose  to  have  the 
rights  of  all  people  assured.  Ours  was  to 
be  a  nation  governed  by  the  people  and  for 
the  people.  Neither  their  form  of  govern- 
ment nor  their  execution  of  It  was  perfect; 
but  it  was  progress  and  a  ray  of  light  and 
hopye  to  mankind  of  their  day. 

God  fearing.  Bible  believing  statesmen 
were  influential  In  giving  direction  to  our 
nation  in  its  formative  years.  Upon  one  oc- 
casion Benjamin  Franklin  stood  before  his 
fellow  statesmen  in  1787  and  said.  "Gentle- 
men. I  have  lived  a  long  time  and  am  con- 
vinced that  God  governs  the  affairs  of  man. 
If  a  sparrow  cannot  fall  to  the  ground  with- 
out His  notice.  Is  it  probable  that  an  empire 
cannot  rise  without  His  aid?  I  therefore 
move  that  prayer  Imploring  the  assistance 
of  heaven  be  held  every  morning  before  we 
proceed  to  business." 

This  country  we  call  "The  land  of  the  free 
and  the  home  of  the  brave"  has  been  forced 
many  times  to  defend   its   borders. 

1.  The  Revolutionary  War  of  1775 

2.  The  War  of  1812 

3.  The  Mexican  War  of  1846 

4.  The  Civil  War  of  1861 

5.  The  Spanish  American  War  of  1898 

6.  World  War  I  1914 

7.  World  War  II  1941 

8.  The  Korean  War  1950 

9.  The  War  in  Viet  Nam  1960 

Brave,  callant,  heroic  young  men  have  fought 
vrtllingly  and  fearlessly  to  defend  America, 
and  wlien  called  upon  have  aided  other 
nations  In  their  struggle  for  freedom. 

This  brief  account  of  our  history  is  not  to 
imply  that  we  have  not  had  our  weaknesses 
and  failures.  This  Is  not  to  say  we  have  not 
had  our  blemishes,  or  that  we  are  perfect. 
But  It  Is  to  assert  unapologetlcally  that  our 
strength  far  outweighs  our  weaknesses;  that 
our  right  has  far  exceeded  our  wrong;  that 
the  good  in  our  land  has  greatly  over- 
shadowed the  evil. 

Progress  is  always  accompanied  by  pains 
and  pitfalls.  Our  progress  has  been  rapid 
and  remarkable.  It  was  Just  56  years  ago 
that  a  young  Serbian  nationalist  emptied 
his  revolver  at  Archduke  Ferdinand  of  Aus- 
tria which  set  up  a  chain  of  events  that  led 
to  the  first  World  War.  At  that  time  we  were 
a  country  of  99  million  people,  half  of  whom 
lived  on  farms  and  In  small  towns.  America 
seemed  insignificant  amidst  the  world  lead- 
ers. That  was  an  era  of  great  empires:  Great 
Britain.  France,  Germany,  the  Netherlands. 
Turkey,  Belgium,  Italy;  all  were  Imperial 
powers.  Almost  all  of  Africa,  much  of  the 
middle  east  and  Asia  were  controlled  by 
these  powers. 

The  kings  and  emperors  of  50  years  ago 
along  with  their  empires  are  all  gone.  No  one 
would  have  dreamed  50  years  ago  that  strug- 
gling America  would  so  quickly  become  a 
world  leader. 

Twice  in  the  last  50  years  America  has 
saved  England  and  France  from  an  expand- 
ing Germany;  once  from  an  ambitious 
Kaiser;  and  again  from  a  fanatical  Hitler. 
Today  Western  Eurojje's  freedom  is  assured 
by  American  troops.  Freedom  for  all  people 
the  world  over  Is  inherent  In  our  heritage. 
Therefore  Korea  and  now  Viet  Nam.  We  have 
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always  had  compassion  on  the  oppressed  and 
needy.  This  is  evident  by  our  quick  and 
overwhelming  response  to  national  disaster 
in  other  countries,  sometimes  a  flood,  an 
earthquake,  or  the  outbreak  of  a  dread  dis- 
ease. Americans  are  always  on  the  scene  giv- 
ing of  themselves  to  aid  the  needy  regard- 
less of  their  color  or  their  creed.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  we  are  a  benevolent  nation  at 
heart.  Again,  this  is  not  to  say  that  the  mo- 
tives of  all  the  politicians  have  always  been 
pure.  But  people  of  this  nation  have  been 
willing  to  give,  and  give,  and  give  when  often 
it  was  imappreciated  and  misused.  Wc  must 
admit  that  we  have  often  given  to  those  at 
great  distance,  while  our  own  were  in  need. 
Some  of  our  mistakes  have  been  the  result 
of  selfishness,  some  Ignorance.  But  as  I  re- 
call the  history  of  this  great  nation  I  am 
proud  to  say.  "This  Is  my  Country." 

n.    MY    COUNTRY    TODAY    IS    IN    THE    MIDST    OF   A 
REVOLUTION  AND  FIGHTING  FOR  TTS  IXFE 

We  are  in  a  life  and  death  struggle  with 
revolutionaries  in  our  nation  who  are  pub- 
licly committed  to  the  overthrow  and  de- 
struction of  the  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment, free  enterprise,  and  personal  freedom. 
Some  are  open  and  avowed  Communist;  oth- 
ers are  merely  puppets  and  tools  of  the  par- 
ty: while  still  others  have  their  own  personal 
motives  in  mind,  but  are  using  Marxist- 
Lenin  tactics. 

There  are  many  who  deny  that  Commu- 
nism has  any  part  in  today's  turmoil.  They 
are  either  blind  or  do  not  know  the  facts. 
and  often  refuse  to  listen  lest  it  disturb 
their  apathy  and  move  them  to  action. 

In  May  of  1919  at  Dusseldorf.  Germany,  a 
copy  of  ''The  Communist  Rules  for  Revo- 
lution '  were  discovered.  As  you  read  them  do 
you  see  the  similarity  between  what  is  hap- 
pening In  America  and  the  Communist  blue 
print  for  Revolution: 

A.  Corrupt  the  young:  get  them  away 
from  religion.  Get  them  Interested  in  sex. 
Make  them  superficial;  destroy  their  rug- 
gedness. 

B.  Get  control  of  all  means  of  publicity, 
thereby : 

1.  Get  people's  minds  off  their  government 
by  focusing  their  attention  on  athletics, 
sexy  books  and  plays  and  other  trivialities. 

2.  Divide  the  people  Into  hostile  groups 
by  constantly  harping  on  controversial  mat- 
ters of  no  Importance. 

3.  Destroy  the  people's  faith  in  their  na- 
tional leaders  by  holding  the  latter  up  to 
contempt,  ridicule  and  disgrace. 

4.  Always  preach  true  democracy,  but  seize 
power  as  fast  and  as  ruthlessly  as  possible. 

5.  By  encouraging  government  extrava- 
gance, destroy  its  credit;  produce  fear  of  in- 
fiatlon  with  rising  prices  and  general  dis- 
content. 

6.  Incite  unnecessary  strikes  In  vital  In- 
dustries, encourage  civil  disorders  and  fos- 
ter a  soft  and  lenient  attitude  on  the  part 
of  government  to  such  disorders. 

7.  By  specious  argument,  cause  the  break- 
down of  the  old  moral  virtues — honesty,  so- 
briety, self-restraint,  faith  In  the  pledged 
word,  ruggedness. 

C.  Cause  the  registration  of  all  firearms 
on  some  pretext,  with  a  view  to  confiscating 
them  and  leaving  the  populace  helpless. 

When  Hitler  wrote  "Meln  Kampf,"  his 
blueprint  for  world  conquest,  almost  no- 
body believed  him;  but  the  whole  world 
watched  that  blueprint  unfold  with  blood- 
shed and  destruction. 

We  are  watching  a  repeat  performance. 
The  tragedy  la  that  there  are  thousands  of 
Innocent  people  who  are  being  lured  Into 
activities  which  to  them  seem  to  be  merely 
an  expression  of  freedom.  But  listen  to  the 
prophets  who  promote  today's  revolution: 

1.  Herbert  Marcuse  In  his  book  entitled, 
Eros  and  Civilization  said,  "No  civilization 
can  co-exist  with  a  sexual  revolution." 

2.  The  professor   at   one   of   our  leading 
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universities  an  avowed  Commimlst  said,  "We 
win  destroy  this  present  society  with  song, 
sex,  and  drugs." 

Wc  are  watching  the  alarming  successes  of 
our  would  be  destroyers.  Some  hard  rock  mu- 
sical groups  are  openly  promoting  revolution 
and  using  their  music  to  incite  riots.  An  able 
spwkesman  for  the  Communist  cause  in  the 
United  States,  editor  of  Sing  Out  which  pub- 
lishes such  pieces  as  "Ballad  of  Ho  Chi  Minh." 
"Ballad  of  Che  Guevera."  and  "Have  a  Mari- 
juana," remarks  that  the  great  strength  of 
rock'n'roll  lies  in  Its  beat,  and  that  it  is 
a  music  which  Is  basically  sexual.  un-Puritan 
(l.e  ,  un-Christian  .  .  .  and  a  threat  to  estab- 
lished patterns  and  values.") 

A  sexual  revolution  has  brought  to  the  na- 
tion open  promiscuity,  the  pornographic 
bookshop  and  the  topless  tavern.  In  yester- 
day morning's  Constitution  (July  4.  1970)  It 
was  reported  rock  fans  at  the  Pop  Festival 
at  Byron.  Georgia,  were  swimming  In  a  near- 
by creek,  and  that  at  one  point  about  fifty  of 
them  were  In  the  nude;  the  numerous  teen- 
aged  girls  walked  about  bare-breasted.  Some- 
one has  said.  "Great  civilizations  and  animal 
standards  of  behavior  coexist  only  for  short 
periodt  ■' 

The  drug  traffic  has  become  a  major  na- 
tional problem,  wTecki.ig  lives  of  thousands 
of  young  people  and  adults  alike  When  the 
Japaiiese  Invaded  Mancliuria  their  shock 
troop.':  were  not  tanks,  planes,  and  bayoneted 
infantrymen,  but  trained  drug  pushers.  The 
Communist  used  the  same  tactics  in  China; 
and  it  is  happening  in  America  The  drug 
traffic  in  our  country  is  not  merely  youth 
wanting  another  new  "thrill,  though  that  may 
be  part  of  it;  it  is  planned  str.-.tegy.  I  want 
to  say  to  our  high  school  and  college  stu- 
dents, before  you  hop  on  anybody's  band- 
wagon, ask  the  one  whose  driving,  "where  is 
this  v.-agon  going?"  That  Is  the  crucial  ques- 
tion. 

When  I  see  on  the  mortarboards  of  hun- 
dreds of  graduating  seniors  the  new  peace 
symbol,  the  broken  cro&s,  a  symbol  of  anti- 
Christ.  I  must  ask  the  student  world,  "would 
you  knowingly  promote  an  anti-Christian 
society?  Do  you  d.eslre  to  live  in  a  godless 
land?  Or  have  you  been  caught  up  in  a 
spirit  which  you  do  not  understand  and  with 
which  you  do  not  agree?  ' 

I  want  to  hasten  to  say  that  in  spite  of 
the  noise,  the  havoc,  the  bloodshed  and  de- 
struction engineered  by  a  small  minority  of 
campus  rebels  the  vast  majority  of  the  seven 
million  college  students  In  America  are  pur- 
suing their  education  faithfully,  energeti- 
cally, honestly  and  with  faith  to  beUeve  that 
the  American  way  of  life  Is  still  the  greatest 
on  earth. 

In  Ann  Arbor.  Michigan  a  group  of  stu- 
dents painted  obscene  words  on  a  bridge. 
That  night  another  group  of  student*  who 
call  themselves.  "Guerrillas  of  Good"  re- 
painted the  entire  bridge. 

Amidst  the  shadows  falling  across  our  land 
there  Is  still  plenty  of  sunlight.  Sixty  million 
Americans  every  year  give  of  their  time,  their 
talent,  and  their  money  to  benevolent  causes. 
For  thirty-one  consecutive  years  we  have  in- 
creased the  billions  of  dollars  given  person- 
ally to  benevolent  causes,  from  aiding  the 
p>oor  to  religion. 

Of  course  we  have  problems,  what  nation 
doesn't?  We  have  some  poverty,  but  we  are 
working  to  eliminate  U.  Half  the  families  in 
America  have  a  yearly  income  of  $9,750.  We 
are  facing  a  terrific  problem  with  pollution, 
but  don't  forget  there  are  many  nations  In 
the  world  that  would  like  to  have  the  kind 
of  Industrialization  that  would  produce  a 
little  pollution.  Our  government,  along  with 
Industry  is  working  to  clean  up  "America  the 
Beautiful." 

Our  eduoatlonal  system  Is  plagued  with 
difficulties,  but  these  too  will  work  out.  There 
are  many  more  problems,  but  I  believe  we 
have  the  will  and  determination,  the  faith 
and  courage  to  overcome  these  one  by  one 
and  to  demonstrate  to  the  world  what  a  na- 
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tlon  can  do  when  It  Is  committed  to  progress 
aiid  victory. 

The  question  we  face  on  this  our  birthday 
Is  this:  What  can  we  do  as  citizens?  As  a 
Chrls-.lan.  I  can  live  the  kind  of  Christian  life 
that  in  Itself  will  make  a  contribution  to  my 
country,  as  1  act  toward  my  fellowman  in  a 
ChrUt-like  m.mner;  in  my  home,  In  my  busi- 
ness, in  my  pleasure.  To  neglect  the  spiritual 
Is  to  work  against  my  country.  When  people 
turn  their  back  on  God,  emptying  the 
churches  and  fining  the  taverns,  promoting 
promiscuity,  the  drug  traiflc,  dishonesty  in 
business,  we  are  condemning  ourselves  and 
eating  away  at  the  very  heart  of  our  nation. 

The  hope  Of  our  nation  will  not  be  found 
at  the  peace  table."  They  end  In  nothing 
but  chaos  and  confusion.  But  listen  to  the 
Word  of  Almighty  God:  'If  my  people  which 
are  called  by  my  name  will  humble  them- 
selves and  pray,  and  seek  my  face,  an  J  turn 
from  their  wicked  ways;  then  will  I  he.ir  from 
heaven,  and  will  forgive  their  sin,  and  will 
heal  their  land"  ai  Chronicles  7:14i  To- 
day America,  needs  forgiveness  and  healing. 
We  need  that  spirit  of  cohesiveness  that 
niakes  us  one  ugain;  we  must  have  it.  This  is 
my  country,  and  I  have  confidence  to  believe 
that  with  that  spirit  we  will  overcome  and 
outlast   the  revolution    God   Bless  America! 


POLICE:   VILLAINS  OR  VICTIMS? 


HON.  ODIN  LANGEN 

OF    MINNESOT.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  6.  1970 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
heard  a  great  deal  about  police  brutality 
and  overreaction.  We  have  heard  a  great 
deal  about  injuries  to  protesters,  dis- 
senters, innocent  bystanders,  demonstra- 
tors, and  the  like.  We  have  heard  a  great 
deal  about  the  terrible  suppression  of  in- 
dividuals who  are  merely  exercisine  their 
rights  of  expression  by  burning  Ameri- 
can flags,  smashing  windows,  getting 
"Stoned."  and  the  like.  When  a  police- 
man strikes  a  demonstrator  it  is  exces- 
sive force  and  appears  on  page  1  in  the 
press;  when  a  demonstrator  smashes  a 
pohcemans  head  with  a  brick  or  crushes 
his  kneecap  with  a  heavy  wrench  it  is 
too  bad  and  makes  page  9.  When  a  riot 
gets  out  of  hand,  blame  the  police;  when 
the  rioters  are  controlled,  it  is  a  pohce 
state.  When  a  criminal  suspect  is  not 
properly  advised  of  his  rights  his  arrest 
becomes  invaUd.  When  a  cautious  patrol- 
man is  shot  by  this  suspect,  he  dies  in 
the  line  of  duty. 

Exaggerations?  Think  about  it  for 
awhile.  Perhaps  the  article  appearing  re- 
cently in  Police  Times  which  I  include  at 
this  time  may  provide  some  food  for 
thought: 

"Soft"     Policy     FAT.^L     to     Police — Police 
Deaths  .ind  Injuries  Shoot  Up  .as  "Soft" 
PoLicT  Makes  Lawmen  East  Targets 
(By  Col.  N.  Lee  Tucker,  National  President) 
Figures  released  by  the  FBI  and  gathered 
by  the  American  Federation  of  Police  over  the 
last  three  years  prove  that  the  line  of  duty 
Injuries  and  line  of  duty  death  rate  has  In- 
creased to  epidemic  proportions.  During  the 
month  of  May  1970,  at  least  five  police  officers 
were  shot  and  killed  In  running  gun  battles 
with  militant  groups  or  ambushed  In  what 
appear  to  be  organized  "terrorist"  operations. 
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"SOFT"  POLICY  IS  SOFT  IN  THE  HEAD! 

In  this  permissive  era  the  policy  directed  by 
some  city,  state  and  federal  administrative 
officials,  elected  to  office  is  to  "go  soft".  "Go 
soft  '  on  those  who  kill  policemen,  "go  soft" 
on  people  who  throw  fire-bombs,  not.  burn, 
loot.  Retreat  in  the  face  of  any  mob.  Hold 
your  fire  and  run.  The  law  breakers  KNOW 
this  is  the  order  sent  down  from  headquarters 
and  the  man  on  the  beat  .  .  .  the  patrolman 
Is  the  victim  of  a  "soft"  policy.  This  policy 
must  be  reversed  by  action  of  united  police 
organizations!  The  danger  Is  not  only  to  the 
law  enforcement  officer  but  t«  the  public  as 
well.  It  a  puUce  officer  can  be  killed  or  am- 
bushed at  will,  with  hardly  a  wink,  then 
what  chance  has  the  businessman  or  citizen? 

cases  cited 

In  Seattle.  Washington  a  police  officer  was 
charged  by  a  coroners  jury  with  a  ruling 
that  he  used  "criminal  means"  when  he  shot 
and  killed  a  22-year-old  Vietnam  veteran,  a 
Negro.  He  was  shot  by  Officer  John  Hannah, 
May  15th  (Police  Memorial  Day)  after  the 
victim  was  seen  placing  a  bundle  of  dynamite 
sticks  at  the  door  of  a  realty  firm!  He  ordered 
the  suspect  to  halt  three  times  and  when  he 
did  not  halt  fired  warning  shots  and  finally 
the  fatal  shot.  Now,  we  ask  ourselves,  why 
didn't  this  officer  get  a  medal  for  his  work. 
Here  we  have  a  man  with  dynamite  endan- 
gering many,  many  lives  who  failed  to  stop 
when  ordered.  This  police  officer  risked  his 
life  and  his  payment  was  an  indictment! 
Can  you  believe  this  In  America  today! 

In  Brooklyn.  N.Y.,  an  off-duty  police  officer. 
Leonard  Johnson  was  in  critical  condition 
when  attacked  by  a  gang  of  men  In  what  may 
have  been  a  robbery  attempt.  Only  a  few 
hours  before  a  fellow  officer  was  slain  while 
off  duty  and  trying  to  thwart  a  hold  up 
attempt.  In  St.  Paul.  Minnesota.  Patrolman 
James  T.  Sackett  died  from  a  rifle  wound 
when  he  was  ambushed  after  being  called  to 
a  home  to  assist  In  a  child-birth.  Tills  was  a 
phony  call  to  set  these  officers  up.  In  Miami. 
Florida,  a  rookie  Patrolman  died  in  a  hail  of 
gun  fire  when  an  alleged  member  of  the 
Black  Panthers  was  being  stopped  for  ques- 
tioning. Patrolman  Rolland  Lane  II  was  21. 
Local  police  blamed  the  "go  soft"  policy  of 
the  police  department. 

COURTS  FAILING    THE    PEOPLE 

In  CaUfornia.  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  upset  the  conviction  of  the  co-founder 
of  the  Black  Panther  organization,  Huey 
Newton  on  a  technicality.  This  was  a  case  in 
which  Oakland  Police  were  killed  in  a  furious 
gun  battle.  Most  recently.  Vice  President 
Spiro  Agnew,  stated  this  In  regards  to  the 
Courts.  I  In  an  interview  with  the  Miami 
Herald)  "And  a  lot  more  of  them  (criminals) 
would  be  prosecuted  If  the  Supreme  Court 
would  reverse  some  of  Its  trends  and  emphasis 
on  the  absolute  requirement  of  individual 
constitutional  protection  and  balance  that 
against,  to  some  extent,  the  needs  of  the 
whole  citizenry." 

Time  after  time  criminals  have  been  let 
free  on  highly  irrelevant  technicalities  and 
these  same  criminals  have  killed  and  robbed 
again  and  again  with  immunity. 

CODDLING    MUST    BE    bTOPPED 

Much  of  this  coddling  of  criminals  is 
caused  by  politlcans  in  major  cities  and  state 
and  federal  agencies  who  have  no  idea  what 
it  Is  to  deal  with  the  criminals  or  have  they 
seen  the  victims  of  criminal  outrages.  These 
men  sit  In  well  protected  offices  and  In 
estates  and  have  no  conception  of  the  human 
garbage  that  the  police  sweep  clean  each  day 
and  night  and  the  risks  that  are  taken.  They 
expect  too  much  in  the  way  of  technical 
observation  of  the  Constitution  when  police 
officers  are  doing  all  they  can  just  to  stay 
alive.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  said  this  month  In  the 
PHI  Bulletin  that  "police  watchers  and  self 
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styled  law  enforcement  reformers"  have  no 
place  in  American  society  and  "that  their 
altruistic  mouthings  are  a  front  and  a 
sham  .  .  . 

The  American  Federation  of  Police  will 
continue  to  fight  for  the  rlghus  of  its  mem- 
bers to  defend  themselves  against  the 
criminal  elements  of  this  nation;  to  alert 
the  public  of  the  danger.s  of  permissive  gov- 
ernment and  to  put  pressure  on  the  courts  to 
protect  tlie  majority  by  Its  rulings  and  not 
the  individual  criminal  by  technical  applica- 
tion of  the  niceties  of  the  law.  A  hard  line 
policy  must  be  adopted  to  swiftly  punish 
the  offenders  of  the  law.  Softness  is  a  sign 
of   weakness. 


AMERICAN  BAR  ASSOCIATION  SUP- 
PORT FOR  STRENGTHENING  OF 
ANTITRUST  PROVISIONS  OP  S.  30, 
THE  ORGANIZED  CRIME  CONTROL 
ACT  OF   1969 


HON.  SAM  STEIGER 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  6.  1970 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  June  17  I  submitted  testimony  regard- 
ing title  IX  of  S.  30.  the  Organized  Crime 
Control  Act  of  1969.  which  prohibits  the 
use  of  illegally  acquired  income  to  infil- 
trate legitimate  businesses,  to  Subcom- 
mittee No.  5  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. In  my  testimony,  I  suggested  that, 
desirable  as  it  presently  is,  title  IX  could 
be  improved  by  amending  that  provision 
to  allow  private  antitrust  type  remedies 
to  deal  with  organized  crime.  These  new 
remedies  would  parallel  antitrust  rem- 
edies now  available  to  private  persons. 

Since  my  testimony  before  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  American  Bar  Association 
has  announced  its  support  of  S.  30,  and 
has  recommended  the  adoption  of  the 
same  improvement  to  title  IX  that  I  rec- 
ommended. In  the  ABA"s  resolution  sup- 
porting S.  30,  the  organization  suggested 
the  addition  to  title  IX  of  "a  provision 
authorizing  private  damage  suits  based 
upon  the  concept  of  section  4  of  the  Clay- 
ton Antitrust  Act." 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  S.  30  is  of  such 
great  importance  to  our  society's  struggle 
against  organized  crime  and  because  my 
suggested  amendment,  now  supported  in 
principle  by  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, would  significantly  expand  remedies 
available  to  individuals  and  businesses 
targeted  by  the  Mafia.  I  wish  to  insert  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  the  full  text  of 
my  testimony  before  the  subcommittee 
and  the  draft  of  my  proposed  amendment 
with  letter  of  transmittal  to  Representa- 
tive McCtriLOCH,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee: 

Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Washington.  DC,  June  30,  1970. 
Hon.  William  M.  McCtlloch, 
House  Judiciary  Committer', 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washigton.  D.C. 

Dear  Bill:  In  the  testimony  on  S  30,  the 
Organized  Crime  Control  Bill  of  1969,  that 
I  submitted  on  June  17,  I  suggested  that 
title  IX  of  S  30  should  be  amended  to  make 
applicable  those  provisions  granting  anti- 
trust type  remedies  to  deal  with  organized 
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crime,  the  parallel  private  anti-trust  type 
remedies  available  now  to  private  persons 
under  the  anti-trust  law. 

Enclosed  Is  draft  language  which  would 
realize  this  objective.  I  hope  that  the  com- 
mittee will  consider  this  amendment  in  Its 
processing  of  this  Important  measure. 

Best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

Sam  Steiger. 

Amendment 

On  page  49.  after  "1968.  Investigative 
demand."  insert  "1969.  Immunity." 

On  page  56,  line  3,  after  "jurisdiction"  In- 
sert ",  without  regard  to  the  amount  In 
controversy.". 

In  line  15,  after  "this",  insert  "subsection 
(a)  of  this". 

In  line  16,  strike  "this  section"  and  insert 
"subsection  (a)  of  this  section". 

Between  lines  21  and  22,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(c)  Any  person  may  institute  proceeding 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  In  any 
action  brought  by  any  person  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  relief  shall  be 
granted  In  conformity  with  the  principles 
which  govern  the  granting  of  Injunctive  relief 
from  threatened  loss  or  damage  In  other 
cases.  Upon  the  execution  of  proper  bond 
against  damages  for  an  injunction  Improvl- 
dently  granted  and  a  showing  of  immediate 
danger  of  Irreparable  loss  or  damage,  a  pre- 
liminary injunction  may  be  Issued  In  any 
action  before  a  determination  thereof  upon 
its  merits. 

"(d)  Whenever  the  United  States  Is  Injured 
In  Its  business  or  property  by  reason  of  any 
violation  of  section  1962  of  this  chapter.  It 
may  bring  a  civil  cause  of  action  in  a  district 
court  of  the  United  States,  without  regard  to 
the  amount  In  controversy,  and  shall  recover 
the  actual  amount  of  the  damages  sustained, 
and  the  cost  of  the  action. 

"(e)  Any  person  who  is  injured  in  his 
business  or  property  by  reason  of  any  viola- 
tion of  section  1962  of  this  chapter  may 
bring  a  civil  cause  of  action  in  a  district 
court  of  the  United  States,  without  regard 
to  the  amount  in  controversy,  and  shall  re- 
cover threefold  the  damages  sustained  by 
him,  and  the  cost  of  the  action,  including  a 
reasonable  attorneys  fee. 

"(f)  Whenever  an  action  has  been  com- 
menced in  any  court  of  the  United  States 
under  this  section  seeking  relief  from  a  vio- 
lation of  this  chapter,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, for  or  in  the  name  of  the  United  Suites, 
may  intervene  In  such  action  upon  timely 
application  if  the  Attorney  General  certifies 
that  the  case  is  of  general  public  impor- 
tance. In  such  action,  the  United  States 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  relief  as  if  It 
had  Instituted  the  action." 

In  line  22,  strike  "(C)"  and  Insert  "(g)". 

In  line  23.  after  "criminal".  Insert  "or  civil 
action  or". 

In  line  25.  after  "offense",  insert  "or  civil 
cause  of  action". 

On  page  57,  line  2,  between  "states"  and 
the  final  period.  Insert  "or  any  person  in 
which  such  defendant  is  a  party". 

Between  lines  2  and  3,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(h)  E.xcept  as  hereinafter  provided,  any 
cause  of  action  under  this  section  shall  be 
barred  unless  it  Is  commenced  within  five 
years  after  the  cause  of  action  accrued. 
Whenever  any  action,  other  than  an  action 
under  subsection  (d)  of  this  section.  Is 
brought  by  the  United  States  to  prevent,  re- 
strain, or  punish  any  violation  of  section 
1862  of  this  chapter  the  running  of  the  pe- 
riod of  limitations  prescribed  by  this  sub- 
section with  respect  to  any  cause  of  action 
arising  under  subsections  (c)  and  (e)  of  this 
section,  which  is  based  In  whole  or  in  part 
on  any  matter  complained  of  In  such  action 
by   the  United   States,   shall   be   susp>ended 
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during  the  pendency  of  such  action  by  the 
United  States  and  for  two  years  thereafter." 

In  line  16,  after  "states '.  insert  "or  any 
person". 

On  page  66,  between  lines  5  and  6,  Insert 
the  following: 

"§   1969.  Immunity. 

"(a;  Whenever  a  witness  refuses,  on  the 
basis  of  his  privilege  against  self-incrimina- 
tion, to  testify  or  to  produce  other  evidence 
in  an  action  or  other  proceeding  under  this 
chapter  in  and  before  or  ancillary  to  a  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  and  the  court 
orders  the  witness  upon  request  made  pursu- 
ant to  this  section  to  give  testimony  or  to 
produce  other  evidence,  the  witness  may  not 
refuse  to  comply  with  the  order  upon  the 
basis  of  his  privilege  against  self-incrimina- 
tion. No  testimony  given  or  otlier  evidence 
produced  in  compliance  with  the  order  or 
any  Information  obtained  by  the  exploita- 
tion of  such  testimony  or  other  evidence  may 
be  used  against  the  witness  in  any  criminal 
case,  except  a  prosecution  for  perjury,  giv- 
ing a  fiUse  statement,  or  otherwise  falling  to 
comply  with  the  order. 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  any  Individual  who  has 
been  or  may  be  called  to  testify  or  provide 
other  information  in  any  action  or  proceed- 
ing under  this  chapter,  the  United  States 
district  court  for  the  judicial  district  in 
which  such  action  or  proceeding  Is  pending, 
shall  issue,  upon  the  written  approval  of  the 
United  States  attorney  for  such  district,  an 
order  requiring  such  individual  to  give  any 
testimony  or  produce  any  other  evidence 
which  he  refuses  to  give  or  produce  on  the 
basis  of  his  privilege  against  self-incrimina- 
tion. 

"(c)(1)  A  United  States  attorney  may. 
with  the  approval  of  the  Attorney  General, 
or  the  Deputy  Attorney  General,  or  any  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  designated  by  the 
Attorney  General,  request  an  order  under  this 
section  in  any  action  brought  under  this  part 
when  In  his  judgment — 

'(A)  the  disclosure  of  the  testimony  or 
other  evidence  sought  from  such  individual 
may  be  necessary  to  the  public  interest;  and 
■iB)  such  individual  has  refused  or  is  like- 
ly to  refuse  to  testify  or  produce  other  evi- 
dence on  the  basis  of  his  privilege  against 
self-incrimination. 

"(2)  Upwn  the  written  approval  of  the 
United  States  attorney  for  the  district  in 
which  an  action  or  proceeding  under  this 
part  is  brought,  the  plaintiff  or  the  defend- 
ant in  such  action  or  proceeding  m.iy  re- 
quest an  order  under  this  section  with  re- 
spect to  any  individual  who  has  been  or 
may  be  called  to  testify  or  to  produce  other 
evidence  In  such  action  or  proceeding  when 
such  Individual  has  refused  or  Is  likely  to  re- 
fuse to  testify  or  produce  other  evidence  on 
the  basis  of  his  privilege  against  self-in- 
crimination " 

Statement  of  Representative  Sam  Steiger 
ON  S.  30 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  time  is  pjast  when  the 
threat  to  America  posed  by  organized  crime 
could  be  minimized.  Today.  I  think  every 
person  present  at  these  hearings  can  agree 
that  organized  crime  is  a  menacing  blight 
on  our  economy,  our  Institutions,  the  fun- 
damental values  to  which  America  is  dedi- 
cated, and  the  personal  liberty  and  safety 
of  every  citizen.  The  menace,  moreover,  is 
so  grave  that  It  rivals  every  other  domestic 
concern  in  Importance.  It  is  growing  In  Its 
severity  and  urgency,  and  will  continue  to 
grow  unless  and  until  decisive  action  Is 
taken  by  state  and  federal  governments. 

I  hof)e  that  all  can  agree,  as  well,  that  the 
legislative  tools  and  methods  now  available 
to  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment have  been  proved  by  bitter  expe- 
rience not  to  be  adequate  to  the  task  of 
curbing  and  destroying  wganized  crime. 
Strong  new  legislation  is  necessary  In  order 
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to  improve  the  Federal  Government's  ca- 
pacity to  obtain  admissible  and  persuasive 
evidence  against  organized  crime  leaders,  ob- 
tain their  convictions,  and  protect  society  by 
confining  those  criminals. 

I  have  concluded,  and  I  hope.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  your  subcommittee  will  determine 
as  well,  that  the  "Organized  Crime  Control 
Act  of  1969,"  is  a  sound  and  Important  con- 
tribution to  making  such  Improvements  in 
our  laws. 

As  the  Subcommittee  examines  S.  30.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  fortunate  to  be  able  to  draw 
upon  the  full  study  and  development  which 
each  of  the  proposals  brought  together  in 
the  bill  has  already  received.  Many  of  the 
bill's  provisions  are  based,  of  course,  upon 
recommendations  made  by  highly  qualified 
and  prestigious  organizations,  such  as  the 
American  Bar  Association,  the  American 
Law  Institute,  the  National  Council  on 
Crime  and  Delinquency,  the  President's 
Crime  Commission,  and  the  National  Ck)m- 
misslon  on  Reform  of  the  Federal  Criminal 
Laws.  The  proposals  of  those  groups  reflected 
In  S.  30  have  been  made  over  a  period  of 
nearly  two  decades,  beginning  In  the  early 
1950's  with  certain  A.B.A.  recommendations 
made  as  a  consequence  of  the  Kefauver 
study  of  organized  crime,  and  extending 
through  the  1950's  and  1960s  to  A.B.A.  and 
Penal  Reform  Commission  recommendations 
made  in  1969  and  1970.  Each  proposal  has 
been  based  upon  a  comF)etent  and  thorough 
study  of  organized  crime  and  the  deficiencies 
in  existing  law.  Those  decades  of  studies  and 
recommendations  form  an  impressive  basis 
for  the  various  proposals  now  presented  to 
the  Congress  in  S.  30. 

The  introduction  of  S.  30  in  the  Senate 
led.  of  course,  to  comprehensive  hearings  by 
a  Senate  subcommittee,  exploring  the  pros 
and  cons  of  each  title  of  the  bill,  and  cul- 
minating in  a  long  and  scholarly  committee 
report  on  the  bill  After  extended  debate  on 
the  Senate  floor,  the  bill  passed  the  Senate 
by  a  vote  of  73  to  1 

The  implications  of  S.  30  for  civil  liberties 
and  the  Bill  of  Rights,  in  particular,  have 
been  focused  clearly  and  explored  to  unusual 
depth.  After  S.  30  was  put  in  substantially 
Its  present  form,  comprehensive  and  detailed 
criticisms  of  the  bill  were  published  on  two 
occasions  by  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  (Congressional  Record,  p  852.  and 
the  present  hearings)  and  on  one  occasion 
by  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of 
New  York.  (Committee  on  Federal  Legisla- 
tion. The  Proposed  Organued  Cnme  Control 
Act  of  1969  iS.  30\  (1970 1.)  The  arguments. 
on  the  other  hand,  in  support  of  the  con- 
sistency of  S.  30  with  fundamental  civil 
liberties  and  constitutional  provisions  have 
been  presented  address  on  the  Senate  floor. 
(Congressional  Record,  p.  18912). 

I  am  convinced  that  each  of  the  major 
proposals  found  in  S.  30  now  has  weathered 
well  the  rigorous  test  of  this  unusually  com- 
prehensive and  searching  analysis  by  pro- 
ponents and  opponents  of  the  legislation. 
Each  title  of  S  30  has  been  shown,  to  my 
satisfaction,  to  be  consistent  with  the  rights 
of  individuals  and  to  promise  a  great 
strengthening  and  Improving  of  the  Federal 
effort  against  organized  crime. 

I  am  especially  enthtislastlc  about  title 
IX.  on  "Racketeer  Influenced  and  Corrupt 
Organizations."  which  Is  designed  to  prevent 
and  reverse  the  corrupt  infiltration  of  legiti- 
mate commercial  activities  by  ruthless  orga- 
nized criminals. 

The  extent  of  that  infiltration,  and  the 
corrosive  influence  it  has  on  the  rights  of 
innocent  businessmen  and  consumers,  are 
Illustrated  by  the  history  of  Emprise,  the 
Buffalo.  N.Y.  firm  whose  activities  I  have 
described  at  some  length  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  (  Congressional 
Record,  p.  5387;  id.  at  p.  7423;  id.  at  p    7933 
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That  company  controls,  or  owns  completely, 
over  450  feparate  corporate  entitles  In  at 
_l£Ast  23  states,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
CaukHft  Puert.-!  Rico,  and  England.  It  has  an 
annual  cash  How  oi  between  60  and  160  mll- 
llo:;  dollars 

Emprise  Ls  connected  with  a  variety  of 
businesses,  including  raretracks  and  race- 
track concessions,  and  has  a  n\imber  of  close 
associations  with  members  of  the  under- 
world The  company  h;\s,  for  example,  a  12^, 
participation  In  Hazel  Park  Raceway  in 
Michigan,  and  is  the  largest  single  stock- 
holder m  the  raceway,  one  of  the  operators 
of  Emprl.se  having  loanetl  members  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  race-ray  the  money 
to  buv  their  stock  In  it.  Among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  raceway 
are  Anthonv  J  E.  Zerelll,  Glacomo  W.  Tocco. 
and.  until  July  25,  1969.  Domlnlck  P.  Fats" 
Corn^do  On  July  24.  1969.  Mr.  Corrado  was 
Indicted  by  ^  New  York  Grand  Jury  for  ex- 
tortion The  next  day.  he  resigned  from  the 
board  of  directors,  but  pre^imably  he  kept 
his  33.424  shares  of  voting  stock.  All  thre«  of 
those  raceway  board  members  have  been 
Identified  as  members  '■captxllcina"  of  the 
De-roit  Li  Cosa  Nostra  •'family  " 

While  the  case  of  Emprise  Is  an  r.pt  ilUis- 
trauon  of  the  depth  of  penetration  by  orga- 
n'.:!ed  crime  Into  legitimate  business.  It 
hardly  Is  an  Isolated  case.  Internal  Revenue 
sources  have  revealed  th.-.t  some  98  of  the 
113  major  organized  crime  figures  In  America 
are  involved  in  159  "legitimate"  businesses. 
Those  businesses  include  controlling  Interests 
In  one  of  the  largest  hotel  chains  In  the 
country,  a  bank  having  70  to  90  million  dol- 
lars In  nsfcrs.  and  a  laundry  busine.'s  with 
an  annual  gross  of  some  20  million  dol- 
lar? Clearly,  existing  laws  have  placed  little 
or  no  restraint  upon  maitration  of  legitimate 
business  by  organized  crime 

Title  IX  of  S  30  would  greatly  improve  the 
capacity  of  the  Federal  government  to  det^r 
such  Infiltration  and.  where  It  has  occurred, 
to  reverse  it  First,  the  title  establishes  stiff 
criminal  penalties  for  anyone  convicted  of 
usint:  a  pattern  of  spwclfled  serious  felonies 
to  gain  or  exer.-ise  control  over  an  Interstate 
business,  and  adds  the  unusual  criminal 
sanction  of  forfeiture.  Criminal  forfeiture, 
which  was  used  extensively  in  England,  and  to 
a  limited  degree  In  the  colcnies  but  hai  found 
virtually  no  application  In  the  United  States, 
would  punish  an  criminal  found  to  have 
violated  title  IX  appropriately  by  forfeiting 
his  ir.-acquired  business  Interco's.  and  It 
would  directly  aid  the  business  community 
by  expelling  the  racketeers  from  the  legiti- 
mate business  he  had  abused. 

Mere  important,  title  IX  takes  the  innova- 
tive step  of  applying  the  civil  procedures  and 
remedies  developted  In  .anti-trust  cases  to  the 
problem  of  oreanized  crime  The  primary  pro- 
cedure borrowed  from  anti-trust  experience 
is  the  civil  Investigative  demAnd,  a  most  cf- 
fecUve  investigative  tooi  for  examining  busi- 
ness iransactlons  and  records.  The  drtl  rem- 
edies borrowed  include  divestiture,  injunc- 
tion, and  dissolution. 

Using  title  IX's  civil  provisions,  the  govern- 
ment, by  proving  by  a  prepKsnderance  of  the 
evidence  that  a  racketeer  had  used  a  pattern 
of  specified  felonies  to  acquire  or  operate 
an  interstate  business,  or  had  rendered  his 
controlling  interest  with  the  proceeds  of  his 
patteirn  of  felonies,  oould  obtain  a  court 
order  requiring  the  racketeer  to  sell  his  In- 
terest in  the  business  and  refrain  from  re- 
entering the  enterprise  either  directly  or 
through  nominees. 

Title  IX's  clvU  provisions  promise  to  be  far 
more  effective  than  any  existing  authority  as 
a  means  of  protecting  legitimate  businessmen 
from  the  ruthless  and  oppressive  methods 
used  by  orgtmized  crime  in  Its  business  deal- 
ings, and  as  a  means  of  guarding  the  Ameri- 
can principle  of  free  competition  In  the  mar- 
ket place. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  am  sure  that  this  Committee  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  lend  their  ex- 
perience, knowledge  and  creative  skill  to  Im- 
prove and  strengthen  S.  30  in  any  respect  In 
which  siich  action  Is  necessary.  One  possible 
amendment,  for  example,  which  I  would  raise 
for  your  consideration,  would  add  a  private 
clvil'damage  remedy  to  title  DC,  similar  to  the 
pr  -ate  damage  remedy  found  In  the  antl- 
tn  .  c  laws.  Not  every  businessman,  of  course, 
will  wish  to  take  advantage  of  such  a  remedy, 
but  those  who  have  been  wronged  by  orga- 
nized crime  should  at  least  be  given  access  to 
a  legal  remedy.  In  addition,  the  availability 
of  such  a  remedy  would  erlhance  the  effec- 
Uveness  of  title  XI's  prohibitions.  Every 
member  of  the  House  of  Repersentatlves 
must,  of  course,  remain  alert  for  other  ways 
in  which  S.  30  could  be  strengthened  or  made 
more  effective. 

Most  important,  though.  Is  the  need  for  our 
swift  passage  of  this  well  considered.  Impor- 
tant legislation.  The  merits  of  S.  30,  and  the 
thorough  consideration  It  has  received  and  Is 
receiving,  provide  a  sound  basis  on  which  the 
committee  and  the  House  Itself  can  promptly 
proceed  to  pass  the  bill.  I  hope,  therefore,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  I  will  have  the  opportunity 
early  this  year  to  Join  with  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  House  of  Representatives  In 
voting  to  approve  the  "Organized  Crime  Oon- 
tpol  Act  of  1969  " 
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SUPPORT  FOR  NORTHERN  MAINE'S 
DICKE\^-LINCOLN  HYDROELEC- 
TRIC   PROJECT 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  HATHAWAY 

OF    MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATU'ES 

Thursday.  August  6,  1970 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
experiences  of  the  sumn;er  have  made 
clear  hov»-  regrettable  it  is  that  the  Hou.?e 
rejected  my  amendment  to  the  public 
works  bill  advocating  the  roinc'.usion  of 
$307,000  in  prr-construction  fiind.«;  for 
northern  Maine's  Dickey-Lincoln  Hydro- 
electric project.  Dickey's  potential  con- 
tri'oution  to  the  Northeast's  economy  and 
power  reliability  is  evident,  and  I  have 
advanced  evidence  amply  corroborating 
this  assertion. 

Because  of  Dickey's  advantageous 
character.  I  am  confident  that  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  will 
reinsert  the  funds  and  that  this  action 
will  receive  the  endorsement  of  the  en- 
tire Senate.  In  conference,  however, 
Dickey  will  inevitably  encounter  the  long- 
standing opposition  of  the  private  pow- 
er companies.  In  the  past,  I  have  sub- 
mitted evidence  negating  both  private 
power's  major  and  minor  contentions,  I 
have  directed  my  severest  skepticism  to 
private  power's  reliance  upon  nuclear 
power  as  a  solution  to  our  Nation's 
power  problems.  I  have  supjsorted  hydro 
power  as  the  most  economical  and  only 
nonpoUuting  source  of  electric  power; 
I  believe  that  both  the  general  and  spe- 
cific characteristics  of  hydro-electric  fa- 
cilities far  outweigh  those  of  any  other 
type  of  facility. 

Maine's  Governor,  Kenneth  M.  Curtis, 
recently  released  a  report  on  a  study  con- 
ducted for  the  New  England  Regional 
Commission  on  the  current  power  situ- 
ation in  New  England  and  the  outlook 
for  the  future.  The  report  notes  that: 


First,  the  New  England  consumer  will 
pay  far  and  away  the  highest  regional 
power  costs  in  the  Nation — New  England 
power  costs  run  45  percent  hisher  than 
the  average  costs  for  the  rest  of  the  Na- 
tion; second,  the  fragmentation  within 
New  England's  power  network  indicates 
the  industry's  past  failure  to  work  for 
the  common  benefit'of  everyone:  third. 
New  England's  public  power  development 
is  insignificant:  fourth,  New  Enjiland's 
power  supply  cannot  continue  to  be  han- 
dled in  the  haphazard  manner  which  has 
characterized  the  past  and  that  the  New 
England  power  industry  acting  alone  is 
unlikply  to  meet  those  challenges  suc- 
ces.'^fully.  Most  importantly,  the  report 
continues  that  Dickey-Lincoln  would 
provide  "a  pollution-free  source  of  ener- 
gy" which  would  "fit  admirably  into 
a  bulk  power  system  operated  by  an 
Interstate  Compact  Agency "  or  which 
should,  at  the  very  least,  be  tied  into 
the  long  awaited  NEPOOL  arrangement. 

I  hope  the  Governor's  report  will  in- 
duce my  colleagues  to  reconsider  Dick- 
ey's merit.  .. 

The  report  follows: 

The  Power  Srro.^'noN  in  New  Encl.'.nd 
(Report  by  Gov.  Kenneth  M.  Curtis) 

At  a  time  when,  despite  growing  power 
shortages  and  warnings  of  outright  failures, 
the  Dickey-Lincoln  proposal  has  once  again 
been  shelved  by  Congress  and  by  the  lobbying 
efforts  of  the  private  power  companies,  I 
think  that  the  people  of  Maine  should  be 
aware  of  some  of  the  conclusions  of  a  recently 
completed  New  England  Regional  Commis- 
sion study  of  the  power  situation  In  our 
region.  This  study  Is  the  first  exhaustive,  un- 
biased review  of  the  New  England  powor  situ- 
a'lon,  and,  while  I  do  not  agree  with  all  the 
conclusions,  I  feel  that  the  report  deserves 
wide  attention. 

The  single  most  Important  conclusion  is 
that  the  New  England  consumer  still  pays 
far  and  away  the  highest  reglcn.=il  power  costs 
in  the  nation.  'When  figures  for  all  customers 
are  used.  New  England  costs  run  45 '"c  higher 
ihan  the  average  costs  for  the  rest  of  the 
nation.  The  study  further  highlights  the  un- 
satisfactory nature  of  conditions  In  our 
region  by  comparing  our  costs  to  *hree  states 
most  similar  In  character  to  New  England. 
New  England's  costs  are  22 ^r  higher  than 
Wisconsin's.  SC^  higher  than  Michigan's, 
and  36'^    higher  than  New  'i'ork's. 

For  residential  service,  the  average  New 
England  homeowner  pays  costs  30 '^,  higher 
than  the  rest  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  I3''c 
higher  than  New  York.  19 '7  higher  than 
Michigan,  and  27'"^  higher  than  Wisconsin. 
Furthermore,  the  Maine  homeowner  pays 
slightly  higher  costs  than  the  New  England 
average. 

The  power  companies  have  noted  that  New 
England's  costs  are  closer  to  the  national 
average  than  they  were  ten  years  ago,  but 
the  study  Indicates  that  this  Is  primarily  the 
result  of  the  fact  that  residual  fuel  oil  prices 
have  fallen  faster  In  New  England  than  else- 
where and  of  the  fact  that  companies  have 
naturally  converted  from  expensive  coal  to 
cheaper  oil.  This  change,  therefore,  results 
from  changes  In  the  oil  Import  program 
rather  than  from  Increased  efficiency.  Fur- 
thermore, recent  developments  Indicate  that 
residual  fuel  prices,  after  falling  for  five 
years,  have  begun  to  rise  sharply,  so  no 
further  relief  can  be  expected  from  this 
source. 

New  England  bears  higher  power  rates 
than  the  rest  of  the  country  because  of  high- 
er power  prodtictlon  costs.  These  production 
costs  have  been  partly  unavoidable  because 
of  our  distance  from  fuel  sources.  However, 
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the  study  makes  clear  that  the  differences 
between  our  costs  and  those  of  similar  con- 
suming regions  result  also  from  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  New  England's  power  network. 
Specifically.  New  England  has  more  small 
plants  than  other  regions.  This  fragmenta- 
tion is  attributable  to  the  past  failure  of  the 
Industry  in  all  six  states  to  cooperate  for  the 
common  benefit  of  everyone.  Including  them- 
selves. The  result  of  the  fragmentation  Is 
that  we  all  buy  power  from  high  cost  small 
units  Instead  of  the  lower  cost  large  units 
which  generate  37  Ti  of  the  power  elsewhere 
in  the  country  but  none  of  the  power  In  New 
England. 

Lastly,  a  conclusion  which  Is  Implicit  Is 
several  facets  of  the  study,  but  which  Is 
never  drawn  overtly,  is  that  New  England 
pays  higher  power  rates  because  our  region 
lacks  significantly  public  power  development. 
This  conclusion  follows  Inevitably  from  the 
recommendations  of  the  study  which  all 
suggest  a  more  active  role  for  the  public 
sector  in  the  future  of  New  England  power 
generation  and  transniisslon;  it  follows  also 
from  the  inclusion  of  the  Dickey-Lincoln 
project  in  the  recommended  network  for 
1990:  and  it  follows  from  the  fact  that  the 
neighboring  state  of  New  York  pays  rates 
36  r  lower  than  ours  despite  conditions 
which  are  virtually  Identical  except  for  the 
fact  that  New  York  State  has  two  major 
public  power  projects. 

In  looking  to  the  future,  the  study  makes 
clear  that  power  supply  in  New  England 
cannot  continue  to  be  handled  in  the  hap- 
hazard manner  which  has  characterized  the 
past.  Not  only  will  our  power  demand  quad- 
ruple ;n  the  next  twenty  ye.irs.  but  we  are 
now  showing  a  long  overdue  concern  for  the 
environmental  effect  of  power  plant  and 
transmission  facilities. 

Put  another  way,  we  simply  cannot  sacri- 
fice ovir  environment  here  In  Maine  to  pro- 
duce the  power  which  air  conditions  other 
areas  to  the  tempferatures  and  climate  which 
we  enjoy  most  of  the  summer.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  we  must  recognize  that  power 
must  be  provided  to  consuming  regions, 
that  we  h.ive  an  abundance  of  open  space 
which  contains  some  desirable  plant  loca- 
tions, that  power  plants  need  not  pose  un- 
contronable  environmental  hazards,  and 
tliat  we  ourselves  need  the  fx)wer.  the  Jobs, 
and  the  tax  base  generated  by  this  essential 
industry. 

In  looking  to  the  challenges  of  the  next 
twenty  years,  the  study  is  basically  opti- 
mistic as  long  as  past  mistakes  are  not  re- 
peated. It  notes  that  New  England  has  an 
opportunity  to  revamp  its  entire  generation 
system  to  niore  nearly  conform  to  the  large, 
efficient  units  in  use  elsewhere.  It  suggests 
that  careftil  planning  can  achieve  this 
growth  ^^-Ithout  substantial  environmental 
damage  and  that  thermal  discharge,  properly 
utilized,  may  even  be  of  some  benefit. 

However,  it  also  notes  that  the  New  Eng- 
land power  industry  acting  alone  Is  unlikely 
to  meet  these  challenges  successfully.  Spe- 
ciiically.  the  study  concludes  that  the  New 
England  Power  Pool  (N*EPOOL),  first  pro- 
posed in  1966  but  to  date  a  reality  only  to 
planners  and  public  relations  men,  "can 
only  be  an  interim  solution."  This  Is  be- 
cause NEPOOL  ( 1 )  "provides  no  assurance 
that  the  decisions  of  Its  Management  Com- 
mittee will  be  based  on  what  Is  best  for 
New  England  as  a  whole".  (2)  lacks  sufficient 
control  over  its  individual  members  to  com- 
pel action  in  the  regional  public  interest,  (3) 
lacks  the  p>ower  to  achieve  some  necessary 
legislative  changes,  (4)  will  be  unable  to  ad- 
minister the  complex  lntercomp>any  rela- 
tionships which  must  come  into  being,  and 
(5i  would  be  subject  to  possibly  paralyzing 
regulation  by  many  local  Jurisdictions. 

As  a  result,  the  study  recommends  a  series 
of     alternatives      including      governmental 
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takeover  of  all  transmission  and  generation 
functions,  or  a  regionally  controlled  Inter- 
state compact  authority,  or  reglonallzatlon 
of  certain  functions  such  as  site  acquisition. 
The  study  notes  that  Dickey-Lincoln  would 
provide  "a  pollution  frea  source  of  energy" 
which  "would  fit  admirably  Into  a  bulk 
jx)wer  system  operated  by  an  Interstate 
Compact  Agency"  or  which  should,  at  the 
very  least,  be  Ued  Into  the  long  awaited 
NEPOOL  arrangement. 

In  conclusion,  this  study,  a  result  of  pos- 
itive cooperation  between  the  six  New  Eng- 
land governors  and  the  New  Eiigland  Re- 
gional Commission,  conflrma  the  arguments 
of  those  who  have  felt  that  power  costs  In 
this  region  have  been  too  high.  It  goes  on 
to  point  out  that  we  have  an  opportunity 
which  may  never  be  available  to  us  again  to 
Improve  these  conditions  of  high  price  and 
low  supply  by  taking  steps  to  Increase  the 
public  role  In  the  planning,  generation,  and 
transmission  of  New  England's  future  power. 


IMPACT  AID  AND  PUBLIC  HOUSING 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CALlrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV^'ES 

Thursday,  August  6,  1970 

Mr.  'V^'ALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  there  wOl  be  no  funding  of 
a  program  of  impact  aid  for  education 
based  on  the  enrollment  of  children  liv- 
ing in  public  housing. 

I  find  this  to  be  a  most  regrettable  ac- 
tion and  fear  that  it  will  have  severe 
cjnsequences  to  communities  having 
public  housing  installations. 

The  executive  director  of  the  Contra 
Costa  Housing  Authority,  Mr.  Roger  B. 
SpauldLng.  recently  wrote  his  views  on 
this  matter  to  Senator  Thom.^s  F.  Eagle- 
ton,  sponsor  of  the  legislation  which 
would  have  provided  this  assistance. 

I  "oelieve  Mr.  Spaulding's  remarks  and 
comments  are  of  great  interest  to  the 
Congress  and  I  am  inserting  them  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

These  remarks  follow: 

Housing      ArxHORrrY      of      the 
CocNTY   OF   Contra   Costa, 

Marf.nez.  Calif.,  July  28,  1970. 
Hon.  Thom.*s  F.  Eacleton. 
Subcommiitee    on    Education,    Neir    Senate 
Office   Building.   Washington,   DC. 

De.\r  Sen.atoh  Eacleton:  The  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  the  Housing  Authority  of 
the  County  of  Contra  Costa  were  most  dis- 
tressed to  hear  that  the  Senate  had  voted 
down  your  bill  to  provide  funds  to  carry 
out  approved  legislation  covering  Impacted 
school  aid  assistance  based  on  enrollment  of 
public  housing  children.  It  would  now  ap- 
pear that  since  the  House  was  not  able  to 
vote  any  funds  for  this  new  program,  and 
the  administration  has  not  requested  any. 
there  will  be  no  impacted  aid  funds  for  pub- 
lic housing  children  this  year. 

This  blow  has  double  significance  to  the 
communities  since  the  Senate,  In  recently 
adopting  the  Brooke  Amendment,  reduced 
still  further  the  meager  amount  of  pay- 
ments in  lieu  of  taxes  available  from  public 
housing  to  cover  all  municipal  services  com- 
munities are  providing  occupants  of  low-rent 
projects.  In  our  case,  the  formula  for  pay- 
ments in  lieu  of  taxes  set  by  Federal  statute 
of  10 'i  of  shelter  rent  amounted  to  only  ap- 
proximately $54  a  unit  per  year.  WhUe  the 
full  Impact  of  the  Brooke  Amendment  has 
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still  not  been  determined,  since  It  has  pro- 
duced actual  cases  of  minus  rents,  obviously 
the  tax  burden  on  the  community  will  be 
substantially  Increased. 

This  sort  of  legislation  by  appropriation  is 
not  only  most  disillusioning  but  will  tend 
to  contravene  the  administrations  an- 
nounced policy  of  dispersing  low-income 
housing  to  the  suburbs.  FHA  is  no  longer 
Judging  all  types  of  projects  (including  pub- 
lic housing)  on  the  grounds  of  feasibility  but 
has  been  directed  to  also  consider  racial 
overtones  and  impact  on  schools  and  other 
municipal  services.  Obviously  the  recent 
Senate  action  will  bring  more  sharply  into 
perspective  the  fact  that  all  otter  subsidized 
housing  programs  (FHA  235,  236,  Rent  Sup- 
plement, and  Section  23  Leased  Housing) 
pay  full  real  estate  taxes  and  locally-owned 
public  housing  becomes  a  pariah.  This  situ- 
ation will  give  the  elected  officials  in  our 
lily-white  bedroom  suburbs  the  only  excuse 
they  need  to  Justify  to  their  tax-conscious 
constituents  the  killing  of  public  housing. 
The  end  result  will  be  to  confine  public 
housing  to  the  Inner-clty  where  things  can't 
possibly  get  much  worse. 

In  view  of  ihs  dismal  failure  of  existing 
legislation,  could  we  respectfully  suggest 
that  the  matter  now  be  considered  in  its  true 
persp?ctive  and  the  Housing  .Act  of  1937  be 
currently  amended  to  permit  payment  of 
the  equivalent  of  full  taxes  on  low-rent 
public  housing  projects  where  all  municipal 
services  are  provided 
Sincerely  yours, 

ROCEB  B.  Spauloing. 

Exccutite  Director. 


A  COURAGEOUS  YOUNG  MAN  FROM 
MARYLAND 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  6,  1970 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
CWO  Russell  Rowe.  a  courageous  young 
man  from  Maryland,  was  killed  recently 
in  'Vietnam.  I  should  like  to  honor  his 
memory  by  including  tlie  following  ar- 
ticle in  the  Record: 
Russell  Rowe.  DmiNo  Action  m  Vietnam 

An  Army  chief  warrant  officer  from  St. 
Mary's  county  has  "oeen  killed  in  action  In 
Vietnam,  the  Defense  Department  announced 
yesterday. 

He  was  identified  as  CWO  Russell  A.  Rowe. 
24,  the  son  of  Mrs.  Z.  Ruth  Rowe,  the  prin- 
cipal of  a  county  elementary  school. 

Mr.  Rowe  was  killed  July  19  by  what  tiie 
Defense  Department  called  "friendly  artlUery 
fire"  at  his  base  camp  south  of  Hue,  South 
Vietnam  The  soldier  was  serving  his  second 
tour  of  duty  in  the  war. 

Mr.  Rowe' enlisted  In  the  Army  in  1965.  sev- 
eral months  after  he  was  graduated  frrsm 
Great  Mills  High  School.  He  was  flrwt  sent  to 
Vietnam  in  1967  as  a  helicopter  pdlot. 

Mr.  Rowe  returned  to  the  United  States  in 
1968  and  served  as  an  Instructor  at  Fort 
Rucker.  Ala.  He  took  advanced  training  In 
order  to  fly  recoruiaissance  aircraft  and  re- 
turned to  'Vietnam  In  January. 

Mr.  Rowe  was  born  In  Norfolk  and  moved  to 
Southern  Maryland  with  his  family  in  1954. 
His  father,  a  former  Navy  officer,  died  five 
years  ago. 

Mr.  Rowe  was  buried  Wednesday  at  Arling- 
ton National  Cemetery. 

In  addition  to  his  mother,  he  is  survived 
by  a  brother,  Douglas  Rowe.  living  at  the 
family  home  in  St.  Mary's  city. 
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INTEREST    AND    ACTIVITY    IN    THE 
HIGHWAY  SAFETY  FIELD 


HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  6.  1970 
Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  others 
interested  in  the  cause  of  hifihway  safety 
I  am  dehghted  and  proud  to  note  the  in- 
creasing frequency  with  which  we  read 
and  hear  of  the  good  results  that  con- 
tinue to  flow  from  the  public  hearings 
and  other  work  by  the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Federal-aid  highway  pro- 
gram. It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to 
serve  as  a  member  of  the  subcommittee, 
which  Ls  chaired  by  my  friend  and  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Minnesota, 
the  Honorable  John  A.  Blatnik.  who  has 
proved  a  tireless  fighter  in  bringing  about 
improvement  and  upgrading  in  various 
facets  of  highway  design  that  affects  the 
lives  and  safety  of  our  millions  of  motor- 
ists. 

Recognition  for  a  job  well  done  is  often 
slow  in  coming  about.  Our  committee, 
under  Chairman  Bl.^tnik's  leadership, 
investigated  in  great  depth  the  subject 
of  highway  safety,  design  and  operations, 
prior  to  holding  the  hearings.  Although 
the  results  of  our  work  brought  about 
some  immediate  improvement,  it  takes 
time  for  the  word  to  reach  all  the  need- 
ful places. 

However,  today's  Washington  Post 
conuined  an  editorial  which  makes  ref- 
erence to  John  Blatnik  and  the  special 
subcommittee.  It  is  a  timely  and  thought- 
ful editorial,  reflecting  interest  and  ac- 
tivity in  the  highway  safety  field  by  the 
Federation  of  Insurance  Counsel,  an  af- 
fihate  of  the  Insurance  Institute  for 
Highway  Safety.  I  am  delighted  to  call 
the  editorial  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House: 

Death  Penaltt  Roadways 
Sixty  thousand  Is  now  the  estimate  for  an- 
nual hlghwav  deaths  in  this  country  Previ- 
ously, American  drivers  were  more  peaceful, 
only  killing  themselves  and  each  other  in  the 
40.000  to  50.000  range.  The  car,  the  driver 
and  the  roadway  are  the  three  factors  In  this 
carnage;  although  research  has  provided  only 
limited  knowledge  on  corrective  me:.sures 
regarding  cars  and  drivers,  much  is  known 
about  making  roads  and  highways  safe.  But 
the  Information  Is  njt  always  applied.  Road- 
side hazards  continue  to  award  the  death 
penalty  to  thousands  of  drivers  who  sutler 
blowouts  or  are  forced  off  the  road  or  slde- 
s  wiped 

According  to  the  Federation  of  Insurance 
Counsel,  recent  single  accident  vehicle  run- 
ofl-the-road  accidents  on  certain  sections  of 
the  Intrastate  system  represented  57  per  cent 
of  the  total  lata!  accidents;  and  of  these, 
78  per  cent  hit  one  or  more  fixed  objects. 
Another  studv,  of  a  state  highway  system, 
showed  that  63  per  cent  of  fata'  one-car 
crashes  were  caused  by  hitting  fixed  objects 
What  this  means,  to  point  out  the  obvious. 
Is  that  we  have  been  more  concerned  about 
the  building  of  roads  than  their  safe  opera- 
tion. Phone  poles,  light  poles,  exposed  ends 
of  guardrails,  sign  stanchions,  concrete 
bridge  abutments  and  trees  are  a  few  of  the 
hazards  that  literally  stop  drivers  dead 

Congressmen  like  John  Blatnik  and  his 
special  subcommittee  on  the  federal  aid  high- 
way program  have  long  been  aware  of  the  un- 
told accidents  needlessly  caused  by  booby- 
trapped  highways.  Fortunately,  many  state 
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highway  departments  are  correcting  the  haz- 
ards in  existing  roads  and  preventing  new 
ones  from  being  built  without  safety  plan- 
ning. For  example,  researchers  at  the  Texas 
Transportation  Institute  at  Texas  A&M  have 
developed  roadside  sign  poles  equipped  with 
hinge-s  that  give  way  on  impact,  usually 
saving  even  the  front  end  as  well  as  the 
driver.  Locally,  guardrail  endings  along  1-295 
are  now  burled  In  the  ground,  not  left  ex- 
posed to  Impale  an  oncoming  car. 

All  this  research,  technology  and  congres- 
sional concern  means  little  unless  the  vari- 
ous state  highway  departments  get  the  mes- 
sage. With  some  105  million  registered  ve- 
hicles nationally  (double  the  number  since 
1950  and  half  the  projection  for  the  year 
2000),  the  roadside  safety  message,  unlike 
the  hazards,  should  be  harder  and  harder  to 
miss. 
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HORTON  LAUDS  ELMER  B  MILLI- 
MAN  WHOSE  'DOUBLE  LIFE"  IS  AN 
INSPIRATION  TO  ALL 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  6.  1970 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  quite  often 
we  hear,  and  undoubtedly  on  occasion 
use  ourselves,  the  expression  "Somebody 
should  do  something  about  it."  Con- 
sequently it  is  inspiring  to  know  of  an 
outstanding  man  who  does  something 
about  the  things  he  firmly  believes  need 
correcting  in  our  society. 

The  man  of  whom  I  speak  has  long 
been  a  personal  friend.  He  is  board  chair- 
man of  Central  Trust  Co.  of  Rochester, 
Elmer  B.  Milliman.  When  Elmer  becomes 
aware  of  a  situation  or  a  condition  in  his 
community  which  he  believes  needs  some 
attention  and  when  he  thinks  his  talents 
are  such  that  he  can  be  of  assistance,  he 
steps  right  in  and  takes  action  im- 
mediately. 

This  trait  sets  Elmer  apart  as  a  very 
special  citizen  of  the  area  I  represent  in 
Congress.  Too  often,  however,  his  ac- 
complisliments  in  behalf  of  others  are 
done  so  swiftly  and  so  unceremoniously 
that  they  go  unnoticed  except  by  a  very 
few. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  would  like 
to  share  vtith  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  a  feature  story  by 
Margaret  Stolze  which  was  the  lead  story 
on  page  1  of  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Brighton-Pittsford  Post: 
Elmer  Milliman's  Double  Life:  Banking, 
HOL'siNC  Leader 

Then  because  of  professional  management 
w.as  needed.  John  Dale  was  brought  from 
New  York  City  to  operate  the  housing  de- 
velopments. 

"One  thing  leads  to  another,"  Milliman 
says,  "Now  we  had  p  housing  management 
team,  and  at  a  party  (I  must  go  to  too  many 
parties!  I  mentioned  to  Fred  Parrlsh,  who 
was  then  Monroe  County  Republican  leader, 
that  I  thought  the  community  owed  some- 
thing to  older  people,  since  maation  was 
eroding  their  savings  and  making  their  pen- 
sions inadequate.  They  deserve  housing  with 
no  stigma  of  'poorhouse'  attached. 

"No  one  was  more  surprised  than  me,  when 
a  couple  of  months  later,  Fred  called  and 
said  'I've  got  a  place  for  you  for  your  older 
people's  housing."  " 

This  was  the  group  of  one-story  buildings 
in  Cobb's  Hill  Park — a  most  unlikely  pros- 
pect for  a  trail-blazing  housing  concept. 


Riin-down  barracks-like  buildings,  orig- 
inally a  fresh-air  camp  for  children,  had  been 
used  during  the  war  years  to  house  several 
hundred  German  and  Italian  prisoners  of 
war.  Rundown  and  surrounded  by  barbed 
wire,  they  hardly  seemed  suitable  for  housing 
for  the  aged. 

"But  the  buildings  are  there."  Milliman 
quotes  Parrlsh  as  saying,  ""ifou  might  as  well 
have  a  fling  and  see  what  you  can  do  with 
them." 

With  the  land  leased  by  the  city  to  Seniors 
Citizens  Home  Inc.,  a  specially  formed  cor- 
poration, for  SI  a  year,  reconstruction  was 
begun  early  in  1953.  and  the  first  tenants  oc- 
cupied the  units  in  June  of  that  year. 

"Strangely  enough,  we  had  a  hard  time  at 
first  renting  the  27  units,"  Milliman  says. 
"But  then  there  was  a  little  publicity  on  the 
radio  and  in  the  papers,  and  the  floodgates 
oi)ened.  We've  never  since  been  without  a 
waiting  list  at  any  of  the  projects  for  older 
people." 

Initially  skeptical,  city  officials  greeted  pro- 
posals for  further  developments  with  en- 
thusiasm. 

•Each  one  was  different,"  Milliman  says. 
"When  we  started  Seth  Green  apartments,  we 
were  forced  by  the  lay  of  the  land  to  make  It 
two  floors,  instead  of  the  one-floor,  motel- 
type  dwellings  that  everyone  thought  the  ten- 
ants would  like.  To  our  surprise,  they  loved 
it.  and  when  we  went  to  12  stories  at  Ply- 
mouth Gardens,  they  loved  it  even  more.  The 
higher  we  go.  the  more  they  like  It — Seneca 
Towers  Is  20  floors  and  had  a  waiting  list 
long  before  its  opwning." 

Three  years  ago,  business  leaders  who  felt 
the  tight  housing  situation  here  was  making 
it  increasingly  hard  for  them  to  hire  the  help 
they  needed,  formed  Metropolitan  Rochester 
Foundation  to  try  to  house  young,  low- 
income  people.  The  concept  they  turned  to 
was  Milliman's  "stepping-stone"  housing. 

MRF  has  built  Westfall  Heights,  and  ex- 
pects to  start  construction  on  Glea.«on  Es- 
tates in   Pittsford  shortly  after  June  23. 

"Business  must  help  with  housing  prob- 
lems," Milliman  says,  or  the  city,  state  and 
federal  governments  will  have  to  move. 

I  have  been  happy  to  be  able  to  work  at 
It — in  fact,  I  feel  I  have  gotten  more  pleas- 
ure out  of  it  than  I  deserve." 

Milliman's  attitudes  and  acUvltles  have 
been  good  for  business.  He  had  Joined  the  old 
Union  Trust  Co..  now  Marine  Midland  banks, 
after  graduation  from  Harvard  Business 
School,  where  he  went  "through  the  mill"  all 
the  way  to  a  vice-presidency  in  1937. 

"When  I  was  asked  to  become  president  of 
Central  Trust  in  March,  1937.  a.ssets  were 
only  $18  million,  and  all  we  had  to  offer  was 
personal  service.  That's  why  all  Central 
Trust  officers  have  always  had  their  offices 
on  the  main  floor  of  the  bank — we  want  to 
be  accessible  to  our  clients,  because  what  we 
were  selling  was  personal  attention." 

Elmer   Milliman's   Dovble   Life:    Banking, 
HorsiNc   Leader 

(By    Margaret    Stolze) 

Elmer  B.  Milliman,  board  chairman  of 
Central  Trust  Co,  is  a  Ijanker  because  he 
got  mad. 

"When  I  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Rochester  In  January  1919.  says  the  tall, 
greying  Milliman  in  his  machine-gun  stac- 
cato voice,  "I  was  registered  at  Harvard 
Law  School,  but  took  a  Job  at  one  of  the 
local  banks.  Just  until  school  started  In 
September.  Well.  I  had  a  difference  of  opin- 
ion with  my  boss,  and  I  either  quit  or  was 
fired,  depending  on  whom  you  asked.  That 
made  me  so  mad  that  I  wanted  to  prove  I 
could  mak«  It  in  banking,  and  I  went  to 
Harvard  Business  School  Instead  of  the  Law 
School." 

But,  as  John  A.  Dale,  Central  Trust  Co. 
vice  president  and  director  of  Metropolitan 
Rochester  Foundation,  of  which  Milliman  Is 
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president,  says,  "Elmer  really  leads  a  double 
life." 

The  second  side  of  Milliman's  double  life 
consists  of  his  role  In  making  Rochester  a 
nation-wide  leader  in  low-Income  housing — 
first  for  veterans,  then  older  people,  and  most 
recently  for  young  people  in  low  to  middle 
income  brackets. 

"Milliman  firmly  believes  that  banking  can 
be  a  creative  career.  The  quality  of  a  per- 
son's life  Is  made  up  of  his  spiritual  life  and 
material  welfare,"  he  says.  "Perhaps  I'm 
biased,  but  I  feel  banking  can  be  of  tremen- 
dous help  to  people  In  the  latter." 

He  carries  the  same  attitude  over  Into  his 
Involvement    in   housing. 

At  the  moment,  he  is  most  excited  over  the 
opening  of  Seneca  Towers,  high-rise  hous- 
ing for  the  aging  on  St.  Paul  St.  near  Memo- 
rial Bridge. 

"Older  people  should  be  enabled  to  be  In- 
dependent, self-reliant,  live  their  own  lives 
In  their  own  homes,"  he  says.  "With  suitable 
housing,  10  years  can  be  added  to  their  In- 
dependence, and  they  can  live  longer,  fuller 
lives." 

Milliman  became  Interested  In  housing  be- 
cause of  his  willingness,  as  he  puts  it,  to 
be  the  "George"  of  "Let  George  do  it." 

"I  was  at  a  party  righflifter  World  War  II 
with  Charlie  Marshall,  then  Central  Trust's 
chief  mortgage  officer,"  he  says,  "and  got 
talking  about  the  fact  that  veterans  were 
coming  home,  and  because  of  the  housing 
shortage,  weren't  finding  places  to  live. 
•Somebody,'  we  said,  'should  do  something 
about  it.'  and  then  we  decided  that  'some- 
body' should  be  us." 

Mailman's  idea  was,  basically,  stepping- 
stone  housing,  m  which  veterans  could  live 
for  a  few  years  until  they  got  on  their  feet. 

Mobilizing  the  resources  of  the  commu- 
nity, Milliman  saw  Fernwood  Park,  the  area's 
first  veteran's  housing,  started  in  January. 
1946,  and  all  152  units  completely  occupied 
by  the  end  of  the  year. 

Three  things  made  Fernwood  Park  pos- 
sible— the  city  allowed  use  of  its  land,  with 
the  stipulation  that  it  would  return  to  city 
ownership  when  the  mortgage  on  the  build- 
ings was  paid  off.  taxes  were  abated,  and  local 
banks  financed  construction  at  special  low 
Interest  rates. 

In    rapid    succession.   Norton   Village   and 

Ramona  Park  were  built  on  the  same  basis. 

When  Central  Trust  Company  merged  with 

Charter  New  York  bank  holding  company  a 

few  weeks  ago.  Its  assets  were  $250  million. 

"The  handwriting  was  on  the  wall,"  Milli- 
man says.  "Statewide  banking  Is  just  over  the 
horizon,  and  small  community  banks  will  be 
going  the  way  of  the  corner  grocery  store.  If 
nothing  else,  we  would  have  found  ourselves 
Increasingly  unable  to  meet  the  loan  needs 
of  our  customers." 

With  the  merger,  Milliman  relinquished  his 
position  as  chief  executive  officer  of  the  bank 
he  headed  for  over  30  years,  but  remains  as 
chairman  of  its  board  of  directors. 

"I  wish  I  could  be  In  on  the  tremendous 
developments  that  are  going  to  take  place 
In  banking  In  the  next  few  years,"  he  says, 
"but  I  win  continue  to  consult  with  the  bank, 
and  will  continue  to  be  active  in  housing. 
Outside  of  that,  I  hope  to  Improve  my  golf 
game — I've  been  waiting  for  15  years  to  get 
the  spark— fuss  a  little  with  my  garden,  fish 
and  read  a  lot." 

What  does  he  plan  to  read? 
With  a  sidelong  glance  to  guage  the  re- 
action, Milliman  says,  "Well,  I'm  really  fasci- 
nated by  pre-hlstorlc  man,  archeology,  the 
Middle  East,  comparative  religion — all  that 
field." 

The  reaction  must  be  acceptable,  because 
he  goes  on  with  enthusiasm. 

"I  don't  really  study  It — I  just  read  every- 
thing I  can  get  my  hands  on.  and  some  of 
It  sticks.  Mv  wife  and  I  took  a  trip  all 
through    the    Middle    East— Turkey.    Syria, 
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Jordan,  Lebanon,  Israel,  Greece — so  I  could 
actually  see  the  places  I  had  been  reading 
about.  We  had  a  great  deal  of  fun  with  the 
guide,  because  every  once  in  a  while  some 
little  fact  would  pop  into  my  mind  and  I 
would  floor  him  with  It." 

His  next  travel  plans  are  for  the  Yucatan 
Peninsula,  where  he  hopes  to  visit  Mayan 
ruins. 

■  I'm  intrigued  by  all  the  knowledge  which 
the  human  race  once  had  and  which  was  sub- 
sequently lost.  Prehistoric  Crete  had  indoor 
plumbing,  but  the  knowledge  evaporated  for 
thousands  of  years  afterward,  and  the  Mayas 
had  a  calendar  that  was  much  more  accurate 
than  that  of  the  .Greeks  and  Romans.  I 
think  what  I  likens  Just  acquiring  knowl- 
edge— I    enjoy'^nt." 

His  wife,  Barbara,  he  says,  Is  not  particu- 
larly Interested  In  his  subject,  "but  she  cer- 
tainly enjoys  the  trips." 

Milliman  has  bought  a  condominium  in 
Juno  Beach.  Fla.,  and  expects  to  spend 
Winters  there,  returning  to  his  home  at  15 
Briar  Patch  Rd.,  Pittsford.  for  the  balance 
of  the  year. 

"Any  kid  with  ambition  and  the  desire  to 
do  something  for  the  community  should  try 
banking."  he  says.  "I  have  found  It  tre- 
mendously rewarding.  " 


FOOD     TRANSPORTATION,     PREPA- 
RATION  ADDS   COST 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  6,  1970 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  almost 
every  day,  if  we  have  the  radio  or  tele- 
vision set  turned  on,  we  can  hear  some- 
one commenting  on  the  high  price  of 
food  and  leaving  the  impression  that  the 
farmer  or  the  food  store  are  profiteering. 

We  know  that  to  be  far  from  the  truth. 
The  prices  the  farmer  receives  for  his 
products  are  lower  today  than  they  were 
20  years  ago.  And  the  supermarket  ends 
up  'Rith  a  profit  of  about  a  penny  on  a 
dollar  of  sales. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  your  permission,  I 
would  like  to  insert  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  an  editorial  from  the 
Brainerd  Daily  Dispatch,  in  our  Mirme- 
sota  Sixth  Congressional  District,  which 
points  out  the  part  that  transportation 
and  preparation  play  in  the  final  cost  of 
our  food. 

There  is  a  lesson  here  that  all  of  us 
would  do  well  to  learn: 

Food  Transportation,  Preparation  Adds 
Cost 

The  Economic  Research  Service  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  Issued  a  leaf- 
let, entitled  ""What  Makes  Food  Prices?" 

The  leaflet  attempta  to  explain  why  food 
prices  appear  to  be  so  much  higher  than  the 
prices  received  by  the  farmers. 

It  points  out  that  there  are  many  factors 
besides  Inflation  which  determine  the  rela- 
tionship of  pocketbooks  and  supermarkets. 

"Today,"  the  publication  states,  "we  can 
buy  more  foods  throughout  the  year  than 
ever  before,  thanks  to  canning,  freezing  and 
other  ways  of  keeping  foods." 

Seasons  don't  exist  In  food  stores.  Amer- 
icans expect  to  buy  lettuce,  tomatoes,  fresh 
fruit  and  other  vegetables  in  January,  the 
same  as  we  do  In  August — even  though  they 
cost  a  little  more.  Many  of  the  foods  are 
brought  thousands  of  miles  from  warmer 
climates  during  off  seasons — because  people 
want  them. 
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Another  factor  In  food  prices  is  that  more 
foods  are  pre- washed,  pre-peeled.  pre-cooked, 
pre-mixed  and  pre-packaged — preparation 
that  costs  more,  but  provides  a  convenience 
for  which  consumers  are  willing  to  pay. 

It  costs  about  $60  billion  a  year  to  pre- 
pare, transport  and  distribute  food  to  local 
stores.  About  45  per  cent  of  this  sum  goes 
to  pay  the  five  million  people  employed  by 
the  food  industry.  The  supermarket  ends  up 
with  a  profit  of  about  a  penny  per  dollar 
of  sales. 

The  leaflet  also  points  out,  about  one  fifth 
of  most  people's  grocery  bill  isn't  groceries 
at  all.  It  Is  something  to  wear,  read,  listen 
to  or  clean  with. 

The  truth  is  that  the  U.S.  mass  distribu- 
tion system  in  a  free  market  has  no  equal 
for  sheer  economv  and  efficiency. 


FEDERAL  AND  STATE  ELECTION 
CHANGES 


HON.  ALAN  CRANSTON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  August  6,  1970 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
upcoming  election  in  November  is  of  vital 
concern  to  every  American.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  it  is  incumbent  upon  all  Amer- 
icans to  be  aware  of  the  provisions  per- 
taining to  the  franchise.  It  is  important 
that  Californians  hear  of  Federal  and 
State  election  changes.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  a  letter  I  shall 
be  sending  to  some  of  my  constitutents 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dear  Friend:  California  and  the  Nation 
are  faced  with  diverse  and  complex  problems 
and  I  know  you  will  want  to  be  Involved  In 
their  solution  by  voting  for  those  candidates 
who  best  represent  your  point  of  view 

There  have  been  changes  in  both  Federal 
and  California  law  which  may  affect  your 
right  to  vote.  A  1970  Amendment  to  the  1965 
Federal  Voting  Rights  Act  prohibits  the  use 
of  tests  and  devices  as  a  condition  of  regis- 
tration, a  practice  which  has  been  common 
in  some  counties  in  California.  Now  under  a 
new  California  law  residents  who  have  recent- 
ly moved  can  re-register  by  completing  and 
mailing  the  enclosed  card  before  the  Sep- 
tember 10th  deadline  for  registration. 

I  hope  this  information  will  be  useful  to 
you  and  that  you  will  want  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  changes. 
Sincerely, 

Alan  Cranston. 


"THE  THREAT' 


HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OF   SOUTH    DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  6,  1970 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  8, 
1970,  Mr.  Leo  A.  Hoegh,  ex-director  of  the 
Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization 
gave  a  hard-hitting  talk  on  "The  Threat" 
and,  because  his  concern  for  the  security 
of  America  is  sliared  by  all  of  us,  I  am 
taking  the  liberty  of  inserting  it  in  the 
Congressional  Record.  I  recommend  it 
to  all  my  colleagues,  and  his  remarks 
follow : 
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The   Threat" 

I  wish  to  give  you  a  layman's  opinion  as  to 
the    Threat  "  today. 

Hitler.  In  his  "Meln  Kampf  clearly  chal- 
lenged the  free  world,  but  only  a  few.  yes, 
a  very  few  believed  him — and  he  came  close 
to  conquering  the  world. 

The  communists  have  been  and  are  today 
Just  as  bold.  .  .  . 

We  will  bury  you 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  Is  dead 

Cuba  is  a  communist  stronghold  .  .  .  keep 
hands  off 

We  will  help  the  Viet  Cong  defeat  the 
American  Imperialists 

We  will  conquer  America  from  within 

M.ike  no  mistake  about  It  .  .  .  Commu- 
nism Is  dedicated  to  wor'.d  conquest  and 
the  enslavement  of  all  free  people.  Every 
communist  leader  from  Marx  to  Mao  Is  dedi- 
cated to  this  objective. 

We  are  at  w.ir  with  this  atheistic  and  sin- 
ister conspiracy  .  .  .  and  all  freedom-loving 
people  had  better  wake  up  .  .  .  before  It  is 
too  late.  Why  oh  why  are  we  lulled  to 
sleep  .  .  .  "They  don't  mean  it  .  .  .  They 
want  peace"  .  .  .  The  uninformed  pacificist 
and  idealist  cry  out. 

It  was  only  after  Hitler  thrust  the  dagger 
Into  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia  that  we 
awakened  to  the  danger  .  .  .  and  recognized 
that  Hitler  meant  what  he  had  said. 

Already  the  communists  have  proven  their 
intentions: 

The  Korean  War 

The  takeover  of  Cuba  in  1961 

The  wection  of  the  Berlin  Wall  in  August 
1961 

Tlie  takeover  of  Laos  in  1962 

The  stealing  of  our  ships  on  the  high  seas 

The  increased  activity  of  tiie  communist 
party  in  U.S. A.  and  South  and  Central 
America 

The  takeover  of  Czechoslovakia  In  1968. 

PlN.\NCINC    AND    LEADING    GvERRXl-LA    WARFARE 

ON  OrR  Stheets  and  Campuses;  Supplying 

85    Percent    or    Aix    Armaments    to    the 

Viet  Cong 

What  more  proof  do  these  Idealists  need???? 

You  recall  . .  .  When  Truman  and  Acheson 
said  In  the  spring  of  1951...  That  Korea 
meant  nothing  to  us  .  .  .  The  communists 
struck  .  .  .  And  we  became  embroiled  In  a 
costly  war.  We  didn't  win  it.  because  our  po- 
litical leaders  would  not  permit  the  military 
leaders  to  penetrate  the  Yalu  River  and  the 
enemy's  sanctuaries. 

In  the  fall  of  1961  the  communists  again 
struck  . .  .  This  time  Laos  . .  .  and  after  they 
had  taken  ij's  of  the  country,  they  agreed 
to  make  Laos  a  neutral  country.  Neutrality 
to  the  communists  means...  Its  thelr's  to 
use  .  .  .  keep  hands  off. 

Next  they  moved  against  South  Viet 
Nsun  .  . .  Our  response  was  tragic.  Not  because 
we  rose  to  its  defense,  but  because  we  failed 
to  let  the  military  win  it.  The  doctrine  of 
"Graduality"  got  us  involved  in  a  long  bloody 
war. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  . . .  That  the  con- 
gressional peaceniks  who  now  decry  the  first 
bold  military  action  In  Viet  Nam  and  Cam- 
bodia .  .  .  are  the  same  ones  who  demanded 
the  graduality  strategy.  These  armchair 
quarterbacks  have  never  and  could  never  win 
a  war  ...  let  alone  a  football  game.  Actually. 
they  could  bring  us  defeat  because  of  the  aid 
and  comfort  which  they  inadvertently  give 
the  communists. 

Let  me  quote  Soviet  Premier  Kosygln  . . . 
"American  progressive  forces  are  fighting 
against  the  war  In  Indochina,  tmd  we  wel- 
come this  struggle."  One  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese delegates  to  the  Paris  conference  put« 
It  this  way  ...  I  quote  . . .  "We  warmly  wel- 
come the  many  U.S.  leaders  and  the  majority 
of  the  American  people  who  have  stepped  up 
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their  struggle  to  check  the  aggressive  hand 
of  the  Nixon  Administration." 

To  my  amazemenu.  two  weeks  ago.  seven 
Anti-War  Senators  urged  President  Nixon  to 
sell  additional  aircraft  to  Israel  .  .  .  arguing 
that  the  use  of  Soviet  pilots  and  troops  In 
Egypt  threatens  Israel  and  world  peace  .  .  . 
Don't  they  know  Russia  supplies  85':  of  all 
armaments  and  vital  supplies  to  the  Viet 
Cong?  .  .  .  That  without  such  armaments  be- 
ing used  against  us.  our  fighting  men  would 
have  been  home  long  ago  .  .  .  and  that  now 
with  us  destroying  these  armaments  and  the 
communist  sanctuaries  in  Cambodia,  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Viet  Cong  will  be  greatly 
reduced??''? 

This  Is  not  to  say  I'm  In  favor  of  sell- 
ing planes  to  Israel  .  .  .  but  vihat  I  cannot 
understand  Is  how  can  these  Senators  be  so 
Inconsistent  .  .  .  and  get  by  with  it. 

It  was  common  knowledge  that  the  com- 
munists had  occupied  certain  areas  in  Cam- 
bodia since  1965.  That  they  used  these  areas 
to  rest,  regroup,  and  resupply  their  troops. 
It  is  no  wcnder  that  our  fighting  men  have 
been  blt'er  ...  As  they  put  It  .  .  .  "One 
hand  tied  behind  our  backs"  by  orders  from 
Washington  against  pursuing  the  Viet  Cong 
Into  their  so-called  "Privileged  sanctuaries  " 
aid  destroying  their  bases. 

The  peaceniks  charge  .  .  .  "This  Is  an  Inva- 
sion of  Cambodia"  ....  I  ask  .  .  .  what  Is  so 
sacred  about  enemy  troops  operating  out  of 
Cambodia  against  the  desires  of  the  Cam- 
bodian government?  This  is  like  de.iouncing 
the  British  for  invading  German-held  Hol- 
lard  in  W^W  II  operations  at  Arnhem.  Cam- 
bcdla's  neutrality  was  violated  no  less  by 
the  Viet  Cong  than  was  Holland's  neutrality 
by  the  Germans. 

The  pcaceriks  charge  .  .  .  "This  is  an  escala- 
tion of  the  war  .  .  ."  They  Ignore  the  fact  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  troops  are  l:i  South 
Viet  Nam  .  .  .  Not  Smth  Vietnamese  in  North 
Viet  Nam:  That  the  North  Vietnamese  troops 
have  occupied  the  privileged  sanctuaries  In 
Cambodia  and  are  now  trying  to  take  over 
Cambodia  from  these  sanctuaries. 

The  peaceniks  charge  .  .  .  "This  Is  widen- 
ing the  war  .  . ." 

It  Is  dlfflcult  to  understand  how  destroying 
the  sanctuary  bases,  which  have  been  pro- 
longing the  war  and  causing  greater  cas'ial- 
tles.  would  constitute  widening  the  war. 

Tlie  difference,  of  course,  is  that  the  critics 
of  N'lxcn  in  the  Senate  a:id  on  the  inflamed 
campuses  want  no  succe-s  at  all  in  Indo- 
china. They  want  defeat  and  admis-sion  of 
wrong.  They  want  atonement  and  apology 
.  .  .  Apology  for  the  Justifiable  exercise  of 
power  to  bring  political  stability  to  SotUh- 
east  Asia,  apology  for  helping  small  countries 
avoid  external  domination  .  .  .  Apology  for 
upsetting  the  communist's  plan  .  .  . 

The  very  success  of  the  operations  is  cause 
for  complaint  .  .  .  The  destruction  of  the 
Cambodian  sanctuaries  reduces  the  ability  of 
the  communists  to  conduct  the  war,  at  least 
for  the  next  8  to  12  months  while  15,000 
American  troops  are  coming  home.  It  in- 
creases the  time  table  for  the  South  Viet- 
namese to  become  capable  of  resisting  future 
attack  .  .  .  which  Is  what  Vietnamlzation  Is 
all  about. 

We  have  achieved  great  success  with  the 
Sanctuary  operation  ...  As  of  May  30  .  .  . 
the  results  were: 

Individual  weapons  captured — 15.000. 

Large  (crew  type)  weapons  captured — 
2,000. 

Rockets  captured — 27,000. 

Mortar  rounds  captured — 26,000. 

Small  ammunition  captured — over  10  mll- 
"  Hon  rounds. 

Rice  captured — over  11  million  lbs. 

Bunkers  destroyed — over  8,000. 

Enemy  killed — over  9,000. 

Enemy  captured — over  2,000. 
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We  definitely  have  hurt  the  enemy  .  .  .  But 
more  important  we  have  shown  him  we  fi- 
nally mean  business,  and  that  we  will  no 
longer  tolerate  stopping  at  the  "Yalu." 

The  war  Is  unpopular  .  .  .  but  where  Amer- 
icans are  committed  to  action,  they  deserve 
our  support.  Loyalty  does  not  come  only 
with  fair  weather,  but  should  be  even 
stronger  when  the  nation  is  In  a  storm.  The 
New  York  construction  workers  have  taken 
the  lead  .  .  .  and  It's  time  for  all  red-blooded 
Americans  to  sp>eak  up  loud  and  clear. 

What  has  caused  this  recent  furor???  It 
certainly  didn't  come  about  Instantaneously 
and  without  some  long-range  planning.  In 
our  country  this  communist  International 
conspiracy  Is  represented  by  a  bold  and  de- 
fiant communist  party.  Its  membership  con- 
sists today  of  a  small,  hard  core  of  revolu- 
tionary fanatics — 100,000  strong— all  subser- 
vient to  the  dictates  of  Moscow. 

Their  foremost  target  In  the  U.S.  has  been 
our  young  people.  The  shameful  riots  on  our 
campuses  are  encouraged  and  many  times 
led  by  communists.  Most  every  campus  has 
had  a  communist  functionary  appear  before 
student  groups.  The  communist  purpose  is  to 
create  confusion,  raise  questions  and  spread 
doubt  among  our  young  people  concerning 
the  American  way  of  life.  It  is  indeed  Ironic 
that  communist  speakers,  whose  minds  and 
thoughts  are  in  no  manner  free  .  .  .  should 
demand  the  opportunity  to  parrot  the  Mos- 
cow line  under  the  guise  of  academic  free- 
dom. Academic  freedom  Is  not  an  agent  of 
self-destruction — a  freedom  to  destroy  free- 
dom. Academic  freedom  is  not  obligated  to 
carry  along  the  lies  and  distortions  of-known 
communists.  It's  difficult  for  me  to  under- 
stand whv  so  many  professors  are  permitted 
to  advocate  rlotU»g  and  destruction  on  our 
campuses. 

The  peddling  of  their  dishonest  doctrine 
is  not  unlike  the  peddling  oi  filth  ?nd  dope 
In  demoralizing  effect.  It  undermines  patriot- 
Ism  and  creates  doubt  about  our  social  and 
economic  system. 

Our  intelligence  has  discovered  that  the 
revoUitlonirles  who  seek  to  dominate  the 
anti-war  movement  are  receiving  Instruc- 
tions from  Moscow  and  Hanoi.  They  aren't 
against  the  war  at  all  .  .  .  They  merely  are 
on  the  enemy's  side.  Their  aim  is  to  stir  up 
"new  wars  o'f  liberation,"  including  Guer- 
rilla warfare  in  the  streets  and  on  the 
campuses  .  .  to  advance  the  communist 
cause  Their  Immediate  instructions  are  to 
aglta'e  in  the  U.S.  for  an  unconditional 
withdrawal  from  Viet  Nam  The  Hanoi  con- 
trolled South  Vietnamese  liberation  student 
union,  for  example,  maintains  an  under- 
ground liaison  with  US.  leaders  of  the  S  D.S. 
and  the  student's  committee  for  the  end  of 
the  Viet  Nam  war. 

Too  many  educators  .  .  .  Yes.  too  many 
Americans  consider  the  S  D.S  and  riot  leaders 
harmless  and  ineffective.  J  Edgar  Hoover, 
Director  of  F.B.I. ,  puts  the  record  straight 
in  his  September.  1969  report .  .  .  and  I  quote: 
■The  goal  of  the  S.D.S.  Is  the  destruction  of 
U.S.  'Imperialism.'  and  the  achievement  of  a 
classless  society  through  International  com- 
munism. The  SD.S.  considers  the  rebellious 
youth  of  our  ocuntry  as  part  of  t^e  Interna- 
tional liberation  army  .  .  .  Those  who  rally  to 
the  support  of  the  new  left  do  so  under  no 
Illusion."  Hoover  continues,  "The  issues  are 
now  clear.  The  Marxist  dogma  is  in  full  com- 
mand. S.D.S.  now  calls  for  outright  revohi- 
tlon." 

Do  you  remember,  this  early  spring,  that 
1,000  young  Americans  Journeyed  to  Cuba  to 
harvest  sugar  cane??  They  didn't  cut  one 
stalk  of  cane  .  .  .  but  instead  they  were  in- 
doctrinated and  trained  to  attack  and  destroy 
our  government  and  Institutions.  These  mili- 
tant revolutionists  returned  to  the  U.S.  to 
Implement  the  communist  purpose  of  caus- 
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Ing  chaos,  confusion  and  outright  revolution 
In  our  Institutions  of  higher  learning  and 
In  the  streets  of  our  cities.  They  did  a  pretty 
fair  Job  .  .  .  over  50  universities  and  colleges 
were  closed  down  the  first  week  in  May— 4 
weeks  early. 

It's  time  for  our  college  presidents,  regents 
and  trustees  to  protect  their  Institutions,  and 
the  rights  of  the  majority  of  students,  who 
would  rather  study  than  riot,  rather  than 
to  forsake  their  responsibilities  and  give  in 
to  mob  rule. 

In  1968  over  $3  million  in  damages  were 
suffered  by  our  universities  because  of  these 
Insurrectionists  ...  In  1969  .  .  .  over  $5  mil- 
lion; and  In  1970  ...  $2  million  at  K.U. 
alone.  SI  million  at  CSU,  with  a  total  In 
excess  of  $20  million  predicted.  Nothing  short 
of  a  concerted  effort  by  an  aroused  public 
will  stop  this  destructive  movement.  As  a 
member  of  this  patriotic  organization  .  .  . 
what  have  you  personally  done  to  stop  It? 

Have  you  any  doubt  what  tliese  young 
radicals  have  In  mind  for  you?  Listen  to  their 
words; 

"We  must  make  the  university  the  home 
of  the  revolution."  Ewart  Brown.  Student 
Body  President  of  Howard  University. 

"What  I  mean  by  revolution  is  overthrow- 
ing the  American  Government."  Devereaux 
Kennedy,  S.D.S.,  Student  Body  President, 
Washington  U. 

"Eventually  we  seek  to  create  a  communist 
society  in  which  everything  will  be  decen- 
tralized, and  there  will  be  no  formal  educa- 
tional  Institutions."  Dave  Gilbert.  S.D.S. 

"If  students  want  to  run  the  college,  and 
if  the  administration  won't  go  for  it  .  .  . 
then  you  control  It  with  a  gun."  George 
Murray.  Black  Panther  Officer. 

Did  you  know  that  Jerry  Rueben,  one  of 
the  Chicago  seven,  was  on  the  Kent  State 
campus  the  night  before  the  riot.  Here  is 
what  he  told   1.500  students; 

"Quit  being  students.  Become  criminals. 
We  have  to  disrupt  every  Institution  and 
break  every  law.  The  first  part  of  the  Ylpple 
program,  you  know.  Is  to  kill  your  parents. 
And  I  mean  that  quite  seriously,  because 
until  you're  prepared  to  kill  your  parents, 
you're  not  really  prepared  to  change  the 
country,  because  our  parents  are  otir  first 
oppressors  .  .  .  We  have  all  got  to  become 
riot  Inciters.  A  riot  is  a  party.  A  riot  is  four 
or  more  people  having  fun  .  .  .  There's 
gonna  be  riots  everywliere." 

Everyone  was  quick  to  condemn  the  Na- 
tional Guard  for  doing  Its  duty  .  .  .  but 
they  forgot  to  mention  that  Reuben  and 
the  revolutionaries  actually  were  the  cause 
of  It  all  .  .  .  Yes.  everyone  forgot  to  ask  .  .  . 
who  Incited  the  riot? 

Fortunately,  the  great  majority  of  our 
students  do  not  subscribe  to  these  revolu- 
tionary tactics  .  .  .  but  many  naive  stu- 
dents may  eventually  succumb  unless  ovir 
iuii\ersity  leaders  lead.  Instead  of  being  led. 

What  is  the  threat?  Very  simply  stated  .  .  . 
our  great  nation  Is  under  assault  from  with- 
out and  from  within.  'There  are  forces  at 
work  which  want  to  substitute  atheism  for 
Christianity,  force  and  slavery  for  freedom, 
and  the  masterful  state  for  dignity  of  the 
Indlvidu.al 

Because  of  the  valiant  efforts  of  our  fore- 
fatheis  ...  we  live  in  a  nation  which  offers 
Its  citizens  more  equality,  more  Justice,  more 
freedom  and  a  greater  opportiaiity  to  pursue 
happiness  than  ever  provided  by  any  other 
system  In  recorded  history.  The  voluntary 
return  of  6  Americans  who  had  hijacked 
airplanes  to  Cuba,  points  up  a  commendable 
reality  .  .  .  life  In  an  American  prison  Is 
preferable  to  life  under  a  communist  dicta- 
tor. Unfortunately,  many  Americans  today 
have  become  so  acctistomed  to  our  Inherited 
rights,  that  they  take  them  for  granted.  They 
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want  and  demand  the  privileges  of  a  free 
society,  but  they  do  not  want  to  be  bothered 
with  the  attendant  responsibilities.  They 
shrink  from  dutv  and  service. 


ATTACKS  ON  ROTC 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MOLLOHAN 

OP    WEST    VIRCINlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIX'ES 

Thursday.  August  6,  1970 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr. 
Harry  Hamm,  editor  of  the  'Wheeling 
News  Register,  has  written  an  extremely 
interesting  column  about  student  demon- 
strations against  Reserve  Officers  Train- 
ing Corps  facilities  on  college  campiises. 

He  asks  an  important  question  which 
I  feel  we  all  must  search  for  the  answer, 
if  law  and  justice  is  to  prevail:  "Why  has 
so  little  been  done  to  apprehend  and 
punish  those  responsible,  as  well  as  those 
taking  part?" 

There  is  a  strong  law  on  the  books 
which  covers  such  demonstrations  in 
which  property  is  destroyed  and  persons 
are  injui'ed.  It  should  be  enforced;  other- 
wise, students  will  grow  into  adulthood 
with  little  respect  for  the  law. 

But  even  of  more  dangerous  conse- 
quence, as  Mr.  Hamm  notes,  is  the  fact 
that  several  colleges  have  capitulated  to 
the  demands  of  these  not -so-nonviolent 
student  demonstrators  and  have  banned 
ROTC  programs  from  the  campus. 

But  as  Mr.  Hamm  also  points  out, 
"Clean  and  neat  appearing  boys  have  al- 
ways been  the  targets  of  the  street  comer 
hoodlums.  But  they  have  always  lived 
through  it."  A  demonstration  is  no  reason 
to  surrender  for  surrender's  sake. 

At  this  time  I  present  the  column  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  read  It: 
Attacks  on  ROTC 

In  all  the  college  uprisings  in  recent  years, 
none  has  been  more  violent  or  vicious  than 
those  in  which  the  ROTC  (Reserve  Officers 
Training  Corps)  has  been  the  target.  Army. 
Navy  and  Air  Force  records  reveal  that  for  the 
college  year  ended  this  past  June  there  were 
more  than  400  antl-ROTC  incidents  at  many 
cf  the  364  schools  embracing  the  ROTC  pro- 
gram. 

The  number  of  such  incidents  alone,  aver- 
aging mere  than  one  for  each  school,  pro- 
vides a  shocking  picture  But  add  to  this 
the  figures  compiled  by  military  Instructors 
and  sent  to  the  Pentagon :  ROTC  units  In  76 
colleges  v.ere  the  objects  of  145  attacks  re- 
sulting in  property  damage  or  personal  In- 
jury; 73  attempts  were  made  to  blow  up  or 
burn  school  buildings  provided  for  ROTC 
use;  military  Instructors  were  physically  as- 
saulted; the  home  of  one  instrutor  was  fire- 
bombed;  shots  were  fired  into  the  home  of 
another;  ROTC  offices  were  vandalized,  with 
records  destroyed,  weapons  and  ammunition 
stolen,  walls  covered  with  obscenities. 

This  Is  only  a  partial  list  of  the  formal 
reports;  not  Included  was  the  personal  abuse 
heaped  on  serious  minded  cadets,  nor  disrup- 
tions of  their  classes  by  agitators. 

In  all  of  the  college  riots  and  lesser  demon- 
strations one  pvizzling  fact  has  stood  out; 
Why  has  so  little  been  done  to  apprehend  and 
punish  those  responsible,  as  well  as  those  tak- 
ing part?  Compared  to  the  hundreds  actively 
involved  there  have  been  precious  few  re- 
ports of  punishment;  and  for  the  most  part 
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these  were  token  in  nature  and  hardly  effec- 
tive enough  to  act  as  a  deterrent  for  future 
violence. 

This  has  held  true  in  the  attacks  on  the 
ROTC.  causing  one  Justice  Department  offi- 
cial to  note  that  only  three  arrests  were 
made.  "If  we  could  identify  more,  we  would 
prosecute.  We  have  some  tough  laws  on  the 
books."  Indeed  there  are  some  tough  laws. 
One  passed  in  1917.  just  about  the  time  this 
country  got  into  World  'War  I.  makes  any 
attempt  "to  Interfere  with  and  obstruct  the 
United  Slates  in  preparing  for  and  carrying 
en  defense  activities  "  an  act  of  criminal  sabo- 
tage, carrying  a  penalty  of  30  years  in  prison 
and  a  $10,000  fine.  Another  act.  covering 
destruction  of  government  property,  provides 
for  10  years  In  Jail  and  also  carries  a  $10,000 
fine. 

"Hie  three  arrests  noted  above  were  made  by 
federal  officials.  Two  of  the  suspects  are 
awaiting  trial.  Last  February  a  student 
pleaded  guilty  to  criminal  sabotage  In  an 
attempt  to  bomb  a  ROTC  building.  He  got 
five  years  In  prison.  Of  hundreds  of  others 
arrested  by  local  police  cttcials  a  comparative 
few  were  brought  to  trial  and  for  the  most 
part  fxaid  small  fines  for  misdemeanors. 

The  radicals'  war  on  the  ROTC  has  had 
its  effects.  Student  enrollment  has  dropped 
and  a  few  of  the  colleges  have  dropped  the 
program,  although  the  total  ntunber  of  tmlts 
has  risen,  due  to  new  ones  being  formed,  aind 
at  last  reports  there  were  42  applications 
from  schools  on  file. 

What  is  the  reason  for  this  vicious  attitude 
toward  the  ROTC  program.  Various  answers 
have  been  advanced,  including  the  fact  it  is 
a  reminder  of  the  Vietnam  war.  No  one  can 
deny  the  uselesfness,  nor  the  disgrace,  of 
that  confilct;  but  why  tise  the  program  and 
the  students  taking  advantage  of  its  as  whip- 
ping boys? 

We  are  inclined  to  agree  with  military  offi- 
cials who  pointed  out  that  ROTC  cadets 
dressed  in  uniforms,  with  neat  haircuts  and 
shlned  shoes  and  possessing  a  general  air  of 
reliability,  are  the  natural  targets  of  radical 
agitators.  The  idea  is  not  new.  Clean  and  neat 
appearing  boys  have  always  been  the  targets 
of  the  street  corner  hoodlums.  But  they  have 
always  lived  through  it. 


REPORT  ON  HEALTH  AND  SAFETY 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  6,  1970 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  recent  comprehensive  report  by  occupa- 
tional health  and  safety  expert.  Jerome 
B.  Gordon — see  remarks  of  August  4, 
1970,  page  27345 — has  effectively  empha- 
sized the  need  for  strong  safety  legisla- 
tion. 

The  importance  of  this  measure,  and 
the  validity  of  Mr.  Gordon's  report  are 
aflarmed  by  a  recent  release  by  the  Press 
Associates.  Inc.,  of  Washington,  DC. 

Because  H.R.  16785,  the  Occupational 
Health  and  Safety  Act,  will  soon  imdergo 
consideration  in  the  House,  I  would  like 
to  recommend  this  release  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues: 

UNDERcrr  ON  Job  Casu.^lties 

Most  Americans  have  been  horrified  by  the 
accepted  figures  of  death  and  injuries  on  the 
Job — 14,500  killed  annually  and  some  2  5  mil- 
lion suffering  disability  Injuries  each  year. 
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These  figures,  however,  could  be  far  too 
small,  a  study  undertaken  for  the  US.  De- 
partmeni  of  Labor  has  concluded. 

The  700  page  report  has  not  been  released 
by  the  Department  but  its  chief  author. 
Jerome  B.  Gordon,  has  disclosed  the  contents. 
And  Gordons  own  opinion  Is  that  the  report 
will  not  see  the  light  of  day  alUiough  the 
Labor  Department  has  only  had  it  for  one 
month. 

Gordons  studv  shows  that  some  25  milUon 
serious  injuries  and  deaths  in  the  nation's 
workplace  go  uncounted  each  year.  He  places 
the  blame  for  tiie  undercount  in  three  areas: 
Failure  ol  many  industries  to  file  accurate 
reports  on  injuries; 

Industrv-domlnated  standards  groups,  and 
Improperly  run  and  underfunded  programs 
operated  by  "the  Federal  go\ernment  and  the 
National  slifety  Council. 

Even  If  Gordon's  conclusions  are  only  par- 
tially correct  it  places  an  even  more  urgent 
label  on  organized  labors  drive  for  effective 
occupational  health  and  safety  legislation. 

The  Daniels-Williams  bill  has  the  support 
of  organized  labor.  It  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  set  safety  standards.  How- 
ever, a  substitute  measure  backed  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Nixon  Admlnl<;tratlon  would  place 
great  standard-setting  authority  In  the  hands 
of  such  semi-public  organizations  as  the 
American  National  Standards  Institute. 

Gordon  says  the  ANSI  is  an  Industry- 
dominated  organization  whoee  general  man- 
ager  Is  an  official  of  the  Chamber. 

In  1969  Gordon,  an  Independent  manage- 
ment consultant,  received  a  $58,000  contract 
from  the  Labor  Department  to  study  the 
entire  svstem  of  data  collection  in  the  area 
of  occupational  health  and  safety  and  make 
recommendations. 

He  found  that  the  serious  undercount  In 
job-related  deaths  and  injuries  was  per- 
petuated bv  Industry  dominance  of  private 
safety  staiidards  organizations  which,  he 
says,  •■literally  allow  most  firms  to  compose 
their  own  records  on  industrial  accident.s 
and  hide  thousands  of  hazards  on  the  job  ' 
Gordon  and  his  team  of  systems  analysts 
also  concluded  that  -Job  hazards  are  worsen- 
ing ■■  He  compared  reports  m;ule  by  firms  to 
the  State  of  California— which  has  a  good 
reportine  law— with  the  reports  of  the  same 
firms  to  the  US  Government.  Gordon  found 
that  over  36  percent  of  the  firms  examined 
actually  had  •■injuries'  while  reporting  "no 
injuries"  to  Washington 

"On  a  national  basis."  Gordon  said,  "this 
means  that  aproximately  200.000  disabling 
injuries — that  is  accidents  involving  one  day 
of  lost  time  from  the  job  beyond  the  date 
.,"  of  injury— beyond  the  aproximately  2  5  mil- 
lion   recorded    annually    are    missed   ' 

This  Is  under  the. present  yardsticks  How- 
ever, he  has  concludes!  that  If  the  "serious 
injury  Index"  is  made  more  accurate  It 
would  produce  "dramatic  increases  In  the 
number  of  industrial  injuries  and  deaths." 
He  cites  the  case  of  the  American  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  Co.  which  left  the 
National  Safety  Council  competitions  and 
reported  over  a  300  percent  Increase  in  Its 
internal  company  work  Injury  experience 
with  just  a  modified  version  of  the  'serious 
injury  index." 

Gordon  would  Include  -n  the  "serious  in- 
jury index"  all  disabling  eye  Injuries,  all 
fractures,  all  injuries  which  require  a  visit 
to  a  physician  for  treatment  and  all  in- 
juries wliich  cause  a  shift  of  Job.  He  would 
Include  these  whether  they  involve  lost 
time  or  not. 

In  addition.  Gordon  believes  that  Indus- 
trial diseases  which  often  cause  serious  In- 
Jury  or  death  are  greatly  under-reported  or 
unreported. 

•The  American  National  Standards  In- 
stitute. Gordon  says,  has  completed  a  study 
for  the  Department  of  Labor  which  calls 
for  a  modified  version  of  the  "serious  injiu-y 
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Index  "  However,  he  reports,  "they  have  been 
stymied  by  considerable  industry  and  trade 
association  pressure." 

Another  question  mark  stirroundlng  the 
job  accident  survey  Is  that  the  16  states, 
which  cooperate  with  the  Labor  Department, 
often  "sabotage  data  collection  by  refusing 
to  mail  our  survey  schedules  and  follow-up 
on  responses.  "  Gordon  says. 

When  he  adds  up  all  the  deficiencies,  Gor- 
don reaches  his  final  conclusion  that  there 
Is  a  ratio  of  ten  serious  injuries  for  every  dis- 
abling Injury  reported. 

On  this  basis,  he  says  that  '  this  means 
that  the  current  national  level  of  Injuries 
reported  by  the  National  Safety  Council  of 
2.5  mllUon'disabllng  Injuries  should  be  more 
like  25  million 'serious  injuries'." 

And  all  this  makes  labor's  case  for  the 
Daniels-Williams  bill  that  much  more 
urgent. 
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IRELAND.  ISRAEL^ALIKE.  YET 
DIFFERENT 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OF    M.\SSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  6.  1970 
Mr  ONEILL  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Speaker.  Ireland  and  Israel  are  two 
countries  which  are  often  referred  to  as 
"second  homes"  for  many  Amencaas  be- 
cause of  strong  ethnic.  reUgious.  or 
familial  ties.  Today  these  two  great  na- 
tions are  facmg  critical  times,  one  from 
internal  dissent,  the  other  from  the  pres- 
sure of  an  external  war.  I  share  the 
growing  concern  of  many  Americans  for 
the  future  of  these  strife-torn  countries. 
For  this  reason  I  am  pleased  to  include 
the  following  article  written  by  Elizabeth 
C  W.nship  of  the  Boston  Globe  entitled 
"Ireland,  Israel— Alike,  Yet  Different.' 

This  reporter  vividly  describes  the 
unique  beauty  of  each  country  as  well  as 
the  striking  parallels  they  share.  The 
Emerald  Isle  of  rolling  hills  and  rosy 
cheeks  attracts  as  many  visitors  as  the 
birthplace  of  Judaism.  Christianity,  and 
I.slam.  Both  nations  have  been  oppressed 
and  seen  their  people  victims  of  per- 
secution. 

Elizabeth  Winship  illustrates  in  her  ex- 
cellent article  the  precious  heritages  of 
the  two  nations.  Their  land,  their  people. 
their  customs  enrich  the  world  commu- 
nity and  have  contributed  greatly  to  the 
richness  of  American  life, 

I  commend  this  article  to  my  col- 
leagues : 

Ireland,    Israel— Alike.  Yet    Different 
(By  Elizabeth  C.  Winship) 

Ireland  and  Israel  are  both  very  small 
countries.  They  are  both  very  old  countries. 

Both  were  late  under  British  rule,  winning 
their  respective  Independence  only  quite  re- 
cently. There  Is  still  British  evidence  in  either 
place— both  countries  use  the  pound  as  a 
monetary  unit.  Neither  country  is  overloaded 
with  Anglophiles, 

Agriculture  plays  a  large  role  In  their  econ- 
omies. So  do  large  hordes  of  roving  tourists. 

In  both  countries,  religion  is  closely  linked 
to  government.  They  do  not  insist  on  sepa- 
ration of  church  and  state  as  we  do.  Kosher 
food  is  served  almost  without  exception  In 
all  public  places  In  Israel.  The  whole  country 
shuts  down  Friday  afternoon  to  prepare  for 
the  Saturday  Jewish  Sabbath.  In  the  Irish 
Free  State,  the  public  schools  are  Catholic. 


Each  country  has  its  grand  old  man.  Eamon 
de  Valera  Is  88  and  still  president  of  his 
party,  the  Fianna  Fail.  He  Is  a  man  revered 
and  respected  throughout  the  world.  So  is 
David  Ben-Gurion.  Now  84,  Ben-Gurion  has 
retired  from  the  Knesset  (I'^e  Israeli  Parlia- 
ment), and  Is  writing  his  memoirs,  but  he  is 
still  the  man  that  all  important  visitors 
want  to  see. 

Both  countries  are  neat.  Both  are  orderly. 
Both  have  their  wars.  Both  begin  with  "I", 

So  what  do  all  these  similarities  lead  up 
to?  Two  countries  just  about  as  different  as 
thev  could  possibly  be. 

Ireland  Is  all  greens  and  soft  rain,  and  the 
enveloping  kindness  of  the  world's  most  hos- 
pitable people. 

Israel  Is  contrast* — hot  sand  here,  lush 
green  there  with  quick  hot  sun  and  the 
world  s  most  determined  people. 

The  tour.sts'  predominant  impression  of 
Israel  is  new  and  bustling;  of  Ireland,  an- 
cient and  resigned. 

The  climate  hits  you  first.  If  only  Israel 
could  swap  a  little  of  her  sun  for  some  of 
Ireland's  rain.  But  then,  each  country  would 
lose  something.  Israel  without  Its  deserts 
and  her  people  without  their  bronzed  skins 
would  not  be  half  so  attractive.  The  keynote 
of  Ireland  Is  her  drenched  green  fields,  and 
as  for  those  rumors  about  the  Irish  complex- 
ions— they  are  true,  and  then  some! 

An  early  impression  on  a  visitor  to  Ireland 
is  the  walls.  The  country  Is  crisscrossed  and 
crosshatched  with  them.  In  Israel  there  are 
none,  to  speak  of.  Both  countries  are  richly 
endowed  with  stones,  and  the  Irish  have  laid 
them  up  into  neat  grey  walls,  mile  upon 
mile,  separating  the  fierce  green  little  fields. 
The  Israeli,  when  clearing  fields,  simply 
dumps  the  stones  around  the  edges  In  heaps. 
Lazy?  NtJs There's  no  need  for  fences  because 
their  animals  are  not  pastured  but  herded.  ^ 
Cheaper  for  a  man  to  watch  a  flock  than  I3 
build  a  wall,  and  they  are  In  a  hurry,  too,  to  X 
get  the  earth  producing  food. 

These  walls  say  something  about  differ- 
ences in  the  concept  of  property.  Ireland  has 
been  subdividing  her  land  among  sons,  and 
then  redivlding  among  grandsons  for  hun- 
dreds, thousands  of  years.  Israel  never  had 
these  divided  fields  Bedouin-type  grazing, 
where  anything  that  grew  that  an  animal 
could  cat,'  was  the  fashion,  and  even  when 
land  wa.s  privately  owned,  little  of  it  was 
tilled  until  this  century  when  the  Jews  al- 
most miraculously  wrested  arable  land  from 
desert  and  swamp. 

The  whole  aspect  of  the  farms  today  Is 
still  entirely  different.  The  kibbutz  or  co- 
operative farm  stresses  joint  ownership  or 
co-operative  action,  which  enables  Israeli 
farmers  to  take  advantage  of  modern  agri- 
cultural methods  and  equipment.  Israel's 
universities  help  develop  the  most  efficient 
techniques  to  produce  the  fruits  and  vege- 
tables and  dairy  products  the  country  re- 
lies on  for  export. 

Jaffa  oranges  come  to  our  supermarkets 
from  the  neatest,  best  tended  groves.  Glad- 
loias  bloom  In  the  desert,  for  export.  Baby 
olive  trees  are  growing  in  nurseries  that 
sprouted  only  boulders  for  thousands  of 
years 

Irish  farms  seem  unchanged  over  the  cen- 
turies. One  of  the  most  charming  sights  is 
the  countryside  dotted  with  small  thatch- 
roofed  farms  with  their  neat  courtyards. 
These  one-family  privately  owned  farms  can- 
not afford  the  machinery  for  modern  day 
operations.  The  lovely  whitewashed  houses 
please  the  tourist's  eye  and  add  hugely  to 
the  serenity  of  the  landscape,  but  will  the 
farmer's  wife  and  children  want  to  continue 
a  hard  old-fashioned  way  of  life? 

In  both  countries  history  Is  visible  every- 
where, but  the  histories  are  very  different. 

Israel  Is  ancient  history,  even  pre-his- 
tory.  Civilization  Is  thought  to  have  dawned 
in  "the  land  between  the  Tigris  and  the  Eu- 


phrates rivers,  not  very  far  northeast.  And, 
of  course,  you  live  In  the  Bible  from  one  end 
of  the  country  to  the  other.  Stand  anywhere 
In  the  wasteland  areas  which  cannot  be 
cultivated,  and  you  feel  the  presence  of  the 
past,  ■you  can  see  Abraham  riding  south  to- 
wards E^ypt,  and  all  the  hordes  of  peoples, 
Turks,  Romans,  Crusaders,  EgyTitlans,  who 
have  rolled  over  the  land.  Stepping  Into  old 
Jerusalem  Is  a  powerful  experience,  whether 
one  Is  Jew,  Christian  or  Moslem, 

But,  and  this  is  a  big  but,  step  Into  mod- 
ern Jerusalem,  or  any  other  part  of  new 
Israel,  and  history  flees.  You  are  in  a  thriv- 
ing, bustling  modern  Western  culture,  and 
not  likely  to  forget  It, 

In  Ireland,  too.  antiquities  are  visible  at 
every  hand.  Though  the  civilization  may 
not  have  got  underway  as  early  as  in  Israel, 
there  was  a  thriving  society  here  in  the 
Bronze  Age  making  Irish  gold  ornaments  so 
good  they  were  popular  in  Britain,  France 
and  Luxembourg. 

Ireland  wasn't  constantly  overrun  by 
other  people  as  was  Israel.  The  Romans, 
surprisingly  enough,  never  crossed  the  chan- 
nel from  England  But  Vikings  came,  and 
made  their  presence  felt  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land.  And  later  on  the  English 
and  Normans. 

Everywhere  you  go  there  is  a  church  or 
castle,  grey  granite  weathering,  like  as  not 
falling  down.  Like  the  Jews,  the  Irish  know 
their  history,  and  delight  in  telling  you  who 
lived  here,  or  what  battles  were  fought. 

These  relics  of  the  past  are  not  so  old  as 
Nazareth  or  Bethlehem,  but  curiously,  the 
general  atmosphere  In  Ireland  seems  to  be 
much  more  than  one  of  age.  People  look 
more  to  the  past.  The  cities  and  towns  look 
old.  They  aren't  full  of  cellar  holes  for  new 
buildings,  or  edged  with  masses  of  steel  and 
concrete,  reaching  skyward  for  hlghrise 
apartments. 

Compare  the  Parliament  buildings,  for  in- 
stance. The  Dall,  In  Dublin,  is  traditional 
Gothic,  venerable  and  dignified.  Jerusalem's 
Knesset  Is  brand  new.  the  most  modern  of 
architecture. 

The  governments  in  these  buildings  are 
even  more  unlike.  Israel  Is,  or  has  been,  uni- 
fied under  the  pressure  of  the  war  from 
without.  Ireland  is  fractionalized  by  the  war 
from  within — the  Catholic-Protestant  dif- 
ferences, and  the  division  between  Irish  Free 
State  in  the  South  and  the  British  oriented 
five  counties  in  the  North. 


URGENT  NEED  FOR  OCCUPATIONAL 
SAFETY  BILL 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Thursday.  August  6.  1970 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  pending  before  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee is  the  occupational  safety  and 
health  bill.  H.R.  16785,  which  I  intro- 
duced in  this  body  on  April  7  of  this  year. 
On  several  previous  occasions  I  have 
called  to  my  colleagues'  attention  the 
tragic  waste  of  life  and  limb  occuring  in 
this  Nation's  workplaces.  A  few  days  ago, 
Mr.  Gerome  B.  Gordon  of  Delphic  Sys- 
tems and  Research  Corp.,  revealed  the 
results  of  a  study  he  completed  for  the 
Department  of  Labor  showing  tremen- 
dous undercounting  of  industrial  deaths 
and  injuries. 

A  summary  of  Mr.  Gordon's  report  was 
printed  recently  in  an  article  in  the 
Washington  Report,  the  weekly  publlca- 
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tion  of  the  United  Automobile,  Aero- 
space, and  Agricultural  Implement  Work- 
ers of  America,  UAW.  I  am  incorporating 
this  article  in  its  entirety  to  focus  on  the 
urgent  need  for  passage  of  H.R.  16785. 
Washington  Report 
on-the-job  injury real  count  is 

25    MILLION 

Twenty-five  million  Industrial  deaths  and 
Injuries — not  2  million  as  frequently 
quoted — afflict  American  workers  every  year. 

That's  the  amount  of  carnage,  slaughter, 
and  pollution  which  workers  face  on  their 
Jobs  according  to  an  Independent  study  made 
for  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  which  the 
government  was  in  danger  of  suppressing 
until  It  surfaced  last  week  In  a  special  press 
briefing  arranged  by  the  UAW  In  Washing- 
ton. 

Ten  times  as  many  workers  are  hurt  on 
their  Jobs  than  official  figures  show,  the  re- 
port states.  It  called  for  many  reforms  in 
the  statistic-counting  business  and  con- 
demned the  use  of  industry  reports  which 
undercount  the  extent  of  American  Indus- 
trial accidents. 

Workers  hurt  on  the  Job  one  day.  If  they 
punch  in  the  next  day  are  not  counted  as 
injured.  Sources  at  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics admitted  the  report  was  "quite  factual 
and  true"  but  insisted  that  the  Labor  De- 
partment did  not  have  the  staff  or  funds  to 
do  a  proper  job  of  Injury  counting. 

The  whole  thrust  of  business  opposition  to 
the  occupational  safety  and  health  bill  now 
before  Congress  is  that  "workers  are  safer  on 
their  Jobs  than  at  home  or  on  the  public 
highway." 

Both  supporters  and  opponents  of  a  strong 
safety  and  health  bill  use  the  same  set  of 
figures — 14.000  industrial  deaths  a  year  and 
2.5  million  injuries. 

The  report  made  by  Jerome  Gordon  was 
launched  over  a  year  ago  by  David  Swankln.  a 
holdover  Democratic  appointee  and  former 
head  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Standards.  The 
report  was  sent  to  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor  on  June  30  of  this  year.  Gordon  re- 
leased the  findings  of  the  report  because  he 
feared  it  would  never  see  the  light  of  day, 

Gordon's  study  shows  that  if  serious  work 
injuries  were  reported,  rather  than  just  dis- 
abling injuries  i  those  that  cause  a  loss  of  at 
least  a  day's  work),  the  number  would  be 
many  times  what  it  is  now,  or  25  million  In- 
juries a  year,  compared  to  the  2,5  million  re- 
ported. 

As  part  of  the  business  campaign  to  kill  a 
strong  safety  and  health  bill.  General  Mo- 
tors has  been  circulating  in  its  information 
racks  a  booklet  which  describes  GM  jobs  as 
99  percent  safe.  Based  on  the  criteria  used 
bv  the  National  Safety  Council  these  figures 
are  undoubtedly  correct,  but  they  are  ex- 
tremely misleading  as  both  Gordon's  reports 
and  testimony  before  both  House  and  Senate 
subcommittees  showed  this  year. 

If  statistics  were  collected  for  all  serious 
work  injuries,  and  not  just  the  disabling 
ones,  the  count  would  Include  the  disabling 
injuries,  all  eye  injuries,  all  fractures,  all 
injuries  requiring  a  visit  to  the  doctor,  and 
all  those  requiring  a  change  in  Job  but  with 
no  loss  of  time. 

The  pending  Daniels  safety  bill  (named 
for  Domlnlck  Daniels,  chairman  of  the  labor 
subcommittee  who  WTOte  the  bill )  provides 
that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  cooperation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  "shall  make  regulations  requiring 
employers  to  keep  records  of  all  work-related 
injuries,  diseases,  and  ailments  which  arise 
from  conditions  present  In  the  working  en- 
vironment." 

Such  a  legal  requirement  would  throw  out 
the  present  National  Safety  Council  meas- 
urements which  were  exploded  by  worker 
testimony  before  the  Senate  labor  subcom- 
mittee this  year. 
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The  House  Labor  Committee's  report  on 
the  bill  said  that  the  bill's  language  "should 
be  treated  as  a  minimum  floor  which  In- 
cludes such  conditions  as  work-related  loss 
of  consciousness,  treatment  by  a  physician 
(even  if  the  treatment  occurs  only  once  and 
subsequent  treatment  is  by  a  nurse  or  medi- 
cal technician) ,  and  records  of  diseases  which 
are  incurred  from  work  exposure  (such  as 
asbestosis  and  silicosis)  and  which  may  not 
be  known  to  an  employer  until  after  this 
employee  retires  and  applies  for  medlcp.l  bene- 
fits under  his  retirement  plan." 

Gordon  said  that  only  $225,000  is  avail- 
able for  counting  injuries.  Only  two  full- 
time  professionals  are  involved  in  the  work 
and  far  too  much  reliance  on  private  stand- 
ard setting  agencies  like  the  American  Na- 
tional Standards  Institute  Is  made  by  the 
federal  government.  Gordon's  recommenda- 
tions call  for  a  completely  government  pro- 
gram of  counting  injuries,  with  strong  fed- 
eral intervention  to  get  improved  reporting 
under  state  workmen's  compensation  laws, 
use  of  the  'serious  injury"  concept,  experi- 
ments in  computer  reporting,  and  adequate 
funding  between  $17  and  $3  million  an- 
nually. 

The  Department  of  Labor,  in  the  face  of 
this  information,  eliminated  an  extra  $500,- 
000  for  job  safety  and  health  data.  Most 
of  the  battles  for  more  money  for  occupa- 
tional safety  and  health  are  lost  before  they 
starts  Labor  Department  officials  do  not  even 
ask  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  the  money 
lo  do  what  needs  doing. 

To  Illustrate  how  proper  counting  would 
Ehcw  a  more  accurate  count,  Gordon  cited 
the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. 
which  adopted  a  modified  version  of  his 
"serious  injury"  index,  revealing  a  300  per- 
cent increase  in  Its  Internal  company  work 
Injury  experience. 

The  present  government  figures  are  based 
en  reports  from  16  states  (Maine.  Connecti- 
cut, New  York,  New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania, 
Virginia.  South  Carolina.  Georgia,  Florida, 
Alabama.  Indiana,  Michigan.  Wisconsin, 
Iowa,  Wyoming,  and  Arkansas)  using  the 
American  National  Standards  Institute 
method  of  recording  .nnd  measuring  work  in- 
jury experience.  ANSI  is  not  an  official  gov- 
ernment agency  and  was  told  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  change  its  name  be- 
cause a  previous  title  made  it  sound  like  an 
official  government  agency. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  will  agree 
that  v,e  must  act  now  to  end  this  slaugh- 
ter. The  most  industrialized  nation  in 
the  history  of  mankind  cannot  have  on 
its  conscience  the  needless  deaths  and 
injuries  of  its  workers. 

Unfortunately,  our  attention  is  often 
diverted  to  the  achievements  of  our  in- 
dtistrial  might  rather  than  focused  on  the 
loss  of  life  which  has  been  a  con- 
comitant of  this  progress.  In  this  regard, 
Mr.  Frank  Wallick,  editor  of  the  UAW's 
Washington  Report,  wrote  the  editors  of 
the  Washington  Post.  I  would  like  to 
include  Mr.  Wallick's  letter  at  tliis  point: 
A  Letter  to  the  Washington  Post 

July  29.  1970. 
Editor, 

The  Washington  Post. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sik:  May  I  respectfully  suggest  that 
the  reason  millions  of  Americans  are  alien- 
ated from  the  political  process  and  mistrust 
the  media,  including  such  otherwise  good 
publications  as  The  Washington  Post,  Is  the 
offhand  manner  you  and  others  In  the  press 
have  Ignored  the  carnage,  trauma,  and  life- 
shortening  effects  of  the  work  environment 
where  80  million  Americans  spend  one-third 
of  their  lives  on  the  Job, 

Last  week,  for  starters,  some  700  labor 
lobbyists  came  to  Washington  to  plead  for 
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cougressional  action  on  the  Daniels  occupa- 
tional safety  and  health  bill.  Not  a  word 
about  their  presence,  nor  of  the  impasse  on 
the  bill  with  the  House  Rules  Committee. 
Then  a  press  briefing  was  held  by  Jerome 
Gordon  to  explain  how  the  dimensions  of  the 
Job  safety  and  health  problem  amounts  to  25 
mUUcn  serious  Injuries  and  deaths  a  year, 
not  14.000  deaths  and  2  2  million  Injuries  as 
Is  commonly  thought.  Not  a  peep  in  The 
Wa4.hington  Post. 

Agreed  that  safety  is  not  a  sexy  subject. 
But  If  The  Post  wants  to  know  why  millions 
of  workers  are  frustrated  and  turn  to  the 
George  Wallaces  of  our  times,  turn  to  the 
Senate  labor  subcommittee  hearings  in  Jersey 
City.  New  Jersey,  earlier  this  year  and  you 
will  hear  the  outcries  of  real,  live  American 
workers  asking  for  help  from  the  suffocating 
noise  and  air  they  must  contend  with  day 
after  dav  on  their  Jobs. 

Surely  the  foul  air  workers  breathe  on  their 
jobs  is  as  much  news  as  the  smog  over  Tokyo. 
Sincerely. 

Prank  W.^llick. 
Editor,  UAW  Washington  Report. 

Action  can  be  delayed  no  longer.  It  is 
one  of  the  ere^it  anomalies  of  our  day  that 
this  societv  cannot  provide  its  workers 
with  a  working  environment  v.hich  is 
safe  and  healthful.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  .loin  with  me  to  secure  prompt  passage 
of  H.R.  16785  as  a  vital  initial  step  toward 
improving  the  workplaces  of  this  Nation. 


FURTHER  EVroENCE  OF  NEED  FOR 
THE  ORGANIZED  CRIME  CONTROL 
ACT  IN  LOUISIANA  AND  THE 
NATION 


HON.  SAM  STEIGER 

OF    .'kRIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  6.  1970 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  distinguished  American  and  expert  on 
or?anized  crime,  Aaron  M.  Kohn  of  New 
Orleans,  recently  filed  with  Subcommit- 
tee No.  5  of  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee a  lengthy  statement  documenting 
again  the  gravity  of  the  organized  crime 
problem  and  the  need  for  prompt  enact- 
ment of  S.  30.  the  Organized  Crime  Con- 
trol Act  of  1969.  The  statement  supple- 
ments and  elaborates  oral  testimony 
given  by  Mr.  Kohn,  who  is  managing 
director  of  the  Metropoliun  Crime  Com- 
mission of  New  Orleans  and  a  member  of 
the  National  Chamber  of  Commerce's 
Advisory  Panel  on  Crime  Prevention  and 
Control,  in  hearings  held  last  month  by 
the  subcommittee.  Since  the  subcommit- 
tee still  is  holding  S.  30,  Mr.  Kohn's 
statement  is  timely  and  important. 

In  the  statement.  Mr.  Kohn  draws 
upon  his  legal  background  and,  even 
more,  upon  a  lifetime  of  concrete  experi- 
ence with  the  organized  crime  problem  of 
Louisiana,  a  State  which  is  victimized  to 
an  unusually  great  degree  by  La  Cosa 
Nostra.  He  explains  the  reasons  for  his 
full  support  of  every  title  of  S.  30,  and 
presents  a  number  of  illustrations  of 
specific  factual  cases  and  situations  in 
which  the  absence  of  laws  such  as  those 
proposed  in  S.  30  caused  major  defeats 
to  legitimate  government  efforts  to  curb 
crime  and  corruption  by  the  underworld. 
Mr.   Kohn   states   conclusions   which 
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should  be  remembered  by  every  member 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee — indeed, 
every  Member  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives : 

After  almost  twenty  years  of  Involvement 
in  the  fight  against  organized  crime.  I  am 
totally  convinced  that  the  ten  titles  of  S.  30 
are  practical  necessities  for  orderly  suppres- 
sion of  orgai..lzed  crime  as  it  really  is.  S.  30 
does  not.  in  my  opinion,  violate  the  funda- 
mental Constitutional  rights  of  an  individual 
accused  of  crime.  It  does  close  some  doors 
against  abuse  of  those  rights  which  has  re- 
sulted in  widespread  victimization  of  our 
national  safety  and  economy  by  the  organized 
crime  underworld. 

Carlos  Marcello  repeatedly  has  been  iden- 
tified in  the  records  of  Congressional  hearings 
as  Boss  of  the  Mafia  or  Cosa  Nostra  in  Louisi- 
ana, with  his  power  extending  to  other  states. 
In  a  recent  news  column.  Victor  Rlesel  iden- 
tified Marcello  as  one  of  the  two  most  power- 
ful and  Influential  underworld  chiefs  In 
America.  That  was  not  always  so.  Thirty  years 
ago  he  was  a  twice-convicted  felon  and  a 
pauper.  Now  he  is  the  Boss  of  organized  crime 
In  Louisiana,  directing  a  conglomeration  of 
criminal,  shady  and  legitimate  enterprises. 
Currently,  he  is  one  of  the  State's  wealthiest 
men.  one  of  its  most  corrupting  forces,  re- 
lentlessly driving  for  greater  power  and 
control. 

Carlos  Marcello's  rise  from  "punk"  and 
thug  to  his  present  power  role  would  not 
have  happened,  in  rny  opinion,  if  the  author- 
ity being  sought  in  S.  30  had  been  available 
long  ago.  And  if  made  available  in  the  near 
future.  S.  30  can  provide  realistic  legal  tools 
necessary  to  disintegrate  the  large  Marcello 
organization.  Its  hard  core  Family  and  its 
extensive  collusive  alllancesT  .  .  . 

Those  opinions,  especially  since  they 
are  voiced  by  an  expert  with  the  standing, 
judgment,  and  experience  of  Mr.  Kolin, 
deserve  our  ready  and  grateful  accept- 
ance. Mr.  Kohn's  call  for  enactment  of 
this  legislation  is  not  only  supported  by 
his  experience,  and  by  the  evidence  of 
our  years  of  futile  struggling  against  or- 
ganized crime,  but  also  by  the  growing 
demand  of  the  public  for  enactment  of 
m.ore  effective  legislation.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  we  will  move  at  the  earliest  date  to 
join  the  Senate  in  approving  the  Orga- 
nized Crime  Control  Act.  and  do  our  part 
to  rescue  the  citizens  of  every  State  from 
the  ruthless  and  greedy  grip  of  organized 
crime. 
The  statement  follows : 
Slpplemental  Statement  of  Aaron  M, 

Kohn 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  conformance  with  your 
request.  I  am  pleased  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing  additional   information    upon   which   Is 
based  my  position  of  support  for  S   30. 

First.  I  wish  to  reiterate  my  gratitude  to 
Congress  for  their  decisions  in  recent  years 
to  create  a  growing  body  of  federal  legisla- 
tion to  cope  with  inadequacy  of  past  laws 
and  the  challenge  of  new  crime  problems. 
Especially  valuable  has  been  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  Act  of  1968  which  has  given 
great  Impetus  to  the  correction  of  some  tra- 
ditional Inequities  in  our  criminal  Justice 
sv.?tem.  Federal  initiative  is  bringing  to  an 
end  the  punishment  of  poverty  in  ball-bond 
practices,  the  lack  of  resources  for  profes- 
sionalizing the  police  role,  and  is  helping  to 
tailor  our  correctional  procedures  to  the  In- 
dividual offender  and  to  reduce  conditions 
v.hich  generate  recidivism. 

Congress  has  been  using  its  law-making 
authority  to  enlarge  the  protections  afforded 
the  individual  charged  with,  and  convicted 
of.  crime.  This  has  brought  us  closer  to  our 
national  aspirations  for  equal  Justice. 

It   has  now  become  both  reasonable  and 
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logical  to  enact  S.  30  as  another  step  towards 
the  balance  between  individual  rights  and 
the  protection  of  society  through  criminal 
laws  and  procedures. 

It  is  a  grimly  unfortunate  reality  that  a 
relatively  small  percentage  of  criminal  of- 
fenders is  not  responsive  to  the  humanities 
of  legislative  reform.  These  are  the  habitual 
career  criminals,  those  who  live  by  an  un- 
derworld code  of  conduct,  committed  to  defy 
and  outwit  what  are,  to  them,  the  weaknesses 
of  a  Just  system  of  laws.  Those  who  dominate, 
motivate,  and  are  subjudgated  by,  organized 
crime  syndicates  are  in  that  category.  These 
are  not  the  one-time  ^r  occasional  law  viola- 
tors. They  are  perpetually  engaged  in  schem- 
ing against,  and  outwitting,  the  laws  and 
regulations  reasonably  adequate  to  control 
most  antisocial  conduct.  This  Is  the  criminal 
element  which  abuses  Constitutional  guar- 
antees and  generates  public  uneasiness 
about  the  soundness  and  adequacy  of  those 
guarantees. 

After  almost  twenty  years  of  Involvement 
in  the  fight  against  organized  crime,  I  am 
totally  convinced  that  the  ten  titles  of  S. 
30  are  practical  necessities  for  orderly  sup- 
pression of  organized  c/ime  as  it  really  Is. 
S.  30  does  not.  in  my  opinion,  violate  the 
fundamental  Constitutional  rights  of  an  In- 
dividual accused  of  crime.  It  does  close  some 
doors  against  abuse  of  those  rights  which 
has  resulted  In  widespread  victimization  of 
our  national  safety  and  economy  by  the  or- 
ganised crime  underworld. 

Although  I  am  an  attorney  and  member 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Bar,  It  is  not 
my  intention  to  burden  the  record  of  these 
proceedings  by  engaging  In  repetitious  analy- 
sis and  critique  of  the  constitutionality  of 
S.  30.  For  more  than  a  year  this  Bill  has 
been  subjected  to  exhaustive  'egal  analysis 
and  modification  by  competent  and  respected 
counsel.  To  every  reasonable  degree,  the  Bill 
app:;ars  to  be  on  sound  ground  and,  upoa 
pEissage.  would  be  subject  to  Judicial  re- 
view. On  that  basis.  It  is  my  Intention  to 
relate  from  practical  experience  the  Im- 
portant potentials  of  S  30  as  a  legal  counter- 
force  against  the  growing  power  and  de- 
structlveness  of  syndicated  or  organized 
crime  in  our  nation. 

To  Illustrate  the  manner  In  which  S.  30 
has  practical  application  to  suppression  of 
organized  crime.  I  shall  make  reference  to 
one  underworld  boss  and  his  history. 

Carlos  Marcello  repeatedly  has  been  Iden- 
tified in  the  records  of  Congressional  hear- 
ings as  Boss  of  the  Mafia  or  Cosa  Nostra  In 
Louisiana,  with  his  power  extending  to  other 
states.  In  a  recent  news  coltimn,  Victor 
Rlesel  identified  Marcello  as  one  of  the  two 
most  powerful  and  Influential  underworld 
chiefs  in  America.  That  was  not  always  so. 
Thirty  years  ago  he  was  a  twlce-convlcted 
felon  and  a  pauper.  Now  he  Is  the  Boss  of 
organized  crime  In  Louisiana,  directing  a 
conglomeration  of  criminal,  shady  and  legiti- 
mate enterprises.  Currently,  he  Is  one  of  the 
State's  wealthiest  men,  one  of  Its  most  cor- 
rupting forces,  relentlessly  driving  for  greater 
power  and  control. 

Carlos  Marcello's  rise  from  "punk"  and 
thug  to  his  present  power  role  would  not 
have  happened,  in  my  opinion,  if  the  author- 
ity being  sought  In  S.  30  had  been  available 
long  ago.  And  If  made  available  in  the  near 
future.  S.  30  can  provide  realistic  lesial  tools 
necessary  to  disintegrate  the  large  Marcello 
organization,  its  hard  core  Pp.mily  and  its  ex- 
tensive collusive  alliances.  Prom  my  more 
limited  knowledge  of  the  major  crime  syn- 
dicates elsev.'here  In  the  nation,  which  have 
grown  through  the  years,  S.  30  has  similar 
potential  impact  against  them. 

TITLE    I — SPECIAl,    GRAND    JXTBIXS 

The  Impaneling  of  special  grand  Juries  to 
explore  organized  crime,  and  conditions 
which  contribute  to  it.  Is  of  great  value.  The 
organized    crime    bosses    are.    In    many   In- 
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stances,  both  smart  and  imaginative.  They 
have  proven  their  ability  to  take  advantage 
of  unwatchful  law  enforcement.  They  also 
can  quickly  shift  their  areas  at  operation 
when  confronted  with  legal  threats  to  their 
ongoing  activities. 

Fixed  responsibility  for  regular  organized 
crime  evaluation  by  grand  Juries  will  also  be 
valuable  in  detecting,  and  preventing  the 
growth  of.  early  stages  of  organized  crime 
infiltration  in  metropolitan  areas  not  now 
believed  to  contain  serious  proportions  of  the 
problem. 

I  would  suggest  changing  the  present  rec- 
ommendation to  Include  Judicial  districts 
having  one  ( 1 1  million  or  more  inhabitants 
for  automatic  impaneling  of  special  grand 
Juries  The  New  Orleans  area,  for  example, 
has  been  identified  repeatedly  by  Congress 
as  a  major  center  of  organized  crime.  The 
population  of  the  Eastern  District  of  Loui- 
siana Is  less  than  four  million.  This  is  true 
of  other  metropolitan  areas  now  ic'.entlfied 
with  serious  organized  crime  problems. 

Organized  crime  often  is  subtle  and  In- 
sidious. Because  it  black-markets  popular  il- 
legalities, on  the  surface  it  does  not  appear 
offensive  or  thre.Uening  to  many  people.  The 
law  enforcement  machinery  usually  Is  reac- 
tive to  complaints  of  victims  of  ordinary 
crime,  and  its  time  and  resources  generally 
are  consumed  by  such  complaints.  These 
characteristics  have  permitted  organized 
crime  to  grow  to  its  present  massive  propor- 
tions in  our  nation. 

The  concept  of  special  Grand  Juries  con. 
vened  to  aggressively  search  for  evidence  of 
this  insidious  crime  phenomena  therefore  Is 
based  upon  the  reality  of  experience.  These 
special  Grand  Juries,  convened  at  regular  in- 
tervals, can  be  both  preventive  and  correc- 
tive. They  can  identify  and  weed  out  or- 
ganized crime  developing  in  a  community  of 
increasing  size  and  affluence.  And  they  can 
be  an  effective  counterforce  where  It  has  be- 
come firmly  rooted. 

Tlie  Federal  Special  Grand  Jury  also  can 
provide  a  community  or  area  with  corrective 
capability  when  the  State  or  local  Grand 
Juries  have  been  frustrated  or  defeated  by 
nonfeasance  or  corrupt  collusion  of  their 
legal  advisers. 

Example:  For  more  than  twenty  years  the 
Metropolitan  New  Orleans  Area  has  been 
identified  as  one  of  the  primary  centers  of 
organized  crime  in  the  United  States.  This 
has  been  repeatedly  and  extensively  doc- 
umented by  federal  examination  in  the  legis- 
lative, executive  and  Judicial  processes. 

To  cite  just  a  few  of  these  documented 
records : 

Attorney  General's  Conference  on  Or- 
ganized Crime.  February  1950. 

Hearings  Before  the  Special  Committee  to 
Investigate  Organized  Crime  in  Interstate 
Commerce,  U.S.  Senate.  82d  Congress;  Janu- 
ary-February 1951;  Part  8. 

Hearings  Before  the  Select  Committee  on 
Improper  Activities  In  the  Labor  or  Manage- 
ment Field;  86th  Congress;  March  1959;  Part 
48 

Hearings  Before  the  Permanent  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations.  U.S.  Senate;  87th 
Congress:  Gambling  and  Organized  Crime; 
August-September  1961;  Parts  2  and  3. 

President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Administration  of  Justice:  Task 
Force  Report:  Organized  Crime:  1967. 

Despite  the  massive  federal  investment  In 
examining  and  disclosing  the  organized  crime 
problem,  and  implementing  the  findings 
with  important  new  federal  laws  Intended  to 
assist  local  authorities,  there  was  relatively 
little  Impairment  of  organized  crime  In 
Louisiana.  Governors  of  the  State  continued 
to  Ignore  or  deny  the  organized  crime  prob- 
lem. The  Attorney  General  of  Louisiana 
evaded  his  obligation  to  act.  Since  1954  not 
one  of  the  Parish   (County)    District  Attor- 
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neys  of  the  Metropolitan  Area  (Orleans,  Jef- 
ferson and  St.  Bernard  Parishes)  has  guided 
a  Grand  Jury  towards  meaningful  explora- 
tion of  the  prosecutive  potentials  of  State 
laws  against  organized  crime. 

A  few  Grand  Juries  have  sought  to  ex- 
plore the  problem,  but  usually  have  been 
impaired  or  blocked  by  the  prosecutors. 
There  have  been  rare  exceptions  to  this 
pattern. 

Recent  and  current  disclosures  of  orga- 
nized crime  in  Louisiana,  by  knowledgeable 
citizen  organizations  and  by  some  of  the 
news  media,  are  met  with  public  ridicule, 
denunciation,  and  libel  actions  intended  to 
intimidate  and  silence  Prosecutive  abuses 
have  been  imposed  on  individuals  seeking  to 
inform  local  Grand  Juries,  or  demanding 
probes  by  local  legislative  bodies. 

The  authority  proposed  for  grand  Juries 
to  investigate  nonindictable  conduct  of  pub- 
lic officials  is  an  important  addition  to  our 
checks  and  balances  in  government.  It  Is 
generally  agreed  that  collusion  of  public 
officials  provides  the  soil  in  which  organized 
crime  roots  and  thrives.  Such  conduct  may 
aid  and  abet  organized  crime,  though  it 
may  not  constitute  a  prosecutable  offense. 

Subject  to  the  restrictions  specified  In  Title 
I.  the  investigatory  and  reporting  authority 
proposed  for  the  grand  jury  would  provide 
a  presently  missing  procedure  for  correcting 
the  abuses  of  reputation  to  which  public 
officials  are  not  infrequently  subjected  Faith 
of  the  general  public  in  our  political  system 
has  long  been  corroded  by  our  acceptance 
of  indiscriminate  accusations  against  public 
officials.  This  especially  has  been  true  dur- 
ing political  campaigns  when  an  incumbent 
official,  or  subordinate  for  whom  he  is  re- 
sponsible, become  the  target  of  allegations 
intended  to  discredit.  V\'e  have  had  a  ten- 
dency to  accept  this  as  "part  of  the  game  of 
politics."  In  the  process,  this  practice  has 
tended  to  generate  cynicism  among  voters, 
to  discourage  qualified  persons  from  seeking 
office,  and  to  disillusion  dedicated  office- 
holders. 

Title  I  would,  for  the  first  time,  create  a 
reliable  process  under  Judicial  supervision 
by  which  grand  Juries  could  demand  the  ac- 
cusers testify  before  them  under  oath,  pro- 
viding the  accused  an  opportunity  to  rebu*. 
If  the  accuser  commits  perjury  iie  is  sub- 
ject to  prosecution.  If  he  admits  that  his 
previous  statements  were  false  or  unsub- 
stantiated, the  grand  jury  report  could  make 
this  a  matter  of  public  knowledge.  This 
would  resolve  public  doubts,  exonerate  those 
falsely  accused  and  publicly  reveal  the  false 
accuser.  When  such  a  grand  Jury  process  is 
in  existence.  It  will  deter  unsupportable  ac- 
cusations in  the  campaign  process,  and  in- 
crease public  confidence  in  the  legitimate 
contest  between  office  seekers. 

This  would  not  only  be  a  stop  towards 
Justice  for  public  office  holders.  It  would  also 
provide  constructive  action  against  those 
who  were  accused,  and  for  whom  proof  of 
the  accusations  is  available.  In  addition,  it 
would  reduce  another  asset  of  organized 
crime — public  cynicism  about  all  officials 
which  provides  cover  for  those  who  are  ac- 
tually in  corrupt  collusion  with  gamblers 
and  others. 

Another  recognition  of  the  actual  chal- 
lenge of  organized  crime  can  be  found  in 
the  proposal  to  authorize  Special  Grand 
Juries  to  secure,  with  Judicial  approval,  spe- 
cially qualified  counsel  to  guide  the  prob- 
ing of  complex,  conspiratorial,  organized 
crime.  Special  training  is  needed  for  police 
officers  who  work  In  this  area.  Otherwise 
qualified  prosecutors  frequently  lack  prep- 
aration for  comprehending,  and  guiding  a 
Jury  of  laymen  towards,  the  evidence-gather- 
ing" process  for  this  specialized  crime  field. 

There  have  been  instances  when  a  U.S. 
Attorney  has  been  less  than  vigorous  in 
tackling    organized    crime.    At    the    present 
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time.  In  the  Eastern  District  of  Louisiana, 
U.S.  Attorney  Gerald  Gallinghouse  is  en- 
gaging in  unprecedented  leadership  of  Grand 
Jury  examination  of  organized  crime.  This 
was  not  true  of  most  of  his  predecessor*. 
And  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Gallinghouse  would 
be  granted  lar  greater  horizons  for  success 
If  S.  30  is  enacted. 

The  Special  Grand  Juries  proposed  by  S.  30, 
Title  I.  could  have  in  the  past,  and  would 
in  the  future,  end  the  scofflaw  impunity  with 
which  racketeers  have  operated  and  officials 
have  evaded  responsibility  to  act  agamst 
them.  Especially  If  the  Federal  Grand  Jury, 
prosecutor  and  court  are  armed  also  with 
the  authority  and  resources  proposed  in  the 
other  titles  of  S  30 

TTTLE   II GENERAL   IMMUNITY 

Bec.iuse  the  Subcommittee  has  already 
acted  on  this  Title.  I  shall  comment  only 
that  it  provides  positive  authority  for  creat- 
ing a  meanlngfu:  incentive  for  lesser  figures 
in  organized  crime  to  give  Information  and 
evidence  helpful  for  disclosing  and  prosecut- 
ing the  underworld  bosses.  Too  often  past 
efforts  have  not  reached  beyond  the  easily 
replaceable  minor  functionary  In  organized 
crime.  The  broader  Immunity  provision  will 
help  break  down  the  layers  of  insulation  sur- 
rounding key  racketeer  figures. 

TITLE   UI  —  RECALCITRANT    WITNESSES 

This,  like  Title  II.  comes  to  grips  with  the 
real  n.jture  of  organized  crime.  It  is  another 
important  tool  for  breaking  down  resistance 
to  giving  information  essential  to  success  of 
efforts  against  the  fear-dominated  dynasty  of 
organized  crime. 

Another  escape  hatch  would  be  closed  with 
recommended  inclusion  of  "flight  to  avoid 
contempt  proceedings"  in  the  prohibitions 
of  the  Federal  Fugitive  Felony  Act. 

TITLE   IV FALSE  DECLARATIONS 

111  the  spirit  of  traditional  perjury  statutes, 
intended  to  assure  that  falsehoods  shall  not 
mislead  a  jury  or  court  to  unjust  decisions 
this  prohibition  against  conflicting  material 
statements  is  fair. 

The  corrupt  coUuslon  of  organized  crime 
Includes  callous  disregard  for  truth,  which 
extends  to  the  grand  Jtiry  room  and  court, 
whenever  syndicate  legal  planners  believe 
the  government  cannot  meet  the  present 
"two-witness  rule"   requirements. 

Example:  In  September  1967,  under  pres- 
sure of  national  disclosure  concerning  the 
Mafia  in  Louisiana,  and  in  response  to  pub- 
lic criticism  by  our  Crime  Commission,  Or- 
leans Parish  District  Attorney  Jim  Garrison 
and  his  First  Assistant,  Charles  R.  Ward, 
conducted  a  parody  of  a  grand  Jury  Investi- 
gation into  organized  crime.  Before  doing  so, 
however,  both  of  these  prosecutors  denied 
the  existence  of  organized  crime  In  New 
Orleans.  Those  who  alleged  '.t  to  exist  were 
publicly  denounced  as  "professional  liars", 
"witchdoctors",  etc.  Witnesses  who  sought 
to  give  information  about  organized  crime 
were  intimidated  in  and  out  of  the  grand 
Jury  room  over  extensive  periods  of  time. 

Of  more  direct  relationship  to  Title  IV  was 
the  experience  of  rackets  figures  called  before 
that  grand  Jury. 

The  Cosa  Nostra  Boss,  Carlos  Marcello.  re- 
ported late  In  response  to  his  subpoena,  ac- 
companied by  one  of  his  regular  attorneys.  O. 
Wray  Gill.  Sr.  After  Marcello's  brief  testi- 
mony in  the  grand  Jury  room,  his  lawyer  an- 
nounced to  the  press  that  Marcello  had 
waived  immunity  and  had  answered  all  ques- 
tions freely.  This  was  in  amazing  contrast 
to  the  Intensive  questioning  to  which  Mar- 
cello had  been  subjected  earlier  by  a  Queens 
County.  New  York.  Grand  Jury,  and  the  con- 
sistency with  which  Marcello  had  pleaded  the 
Fifth  Amendment  when  Interrogated  by 
Congressional  Committees. 

FYank  Caraccl  announced  as  he  entered 
the  grand  Jury  room  In  New  Orleans  that  he 
knew  nothing   about   organized   crime   and 
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that  the  Jury  probe  was  "off  base".  Cosa 
Nostra-lnvolved  CaraccJ,,  gambler  and  strlp- 
Jolnt  operator,  Is  now  under  sentence  for  at- 
tempted bribery  ol  an  Internal  Revenue 
agent.  Marcello.  an  alien,  has  appealed  from 
a  two  year  sentence  for  assaulting  an  F.B.I, 
agent,  and  is  awaiting  trial  for  Illegal  pre- 
sence in  the  United  States. 

Attorney  G.  Wray  Gill  is  given  to  public 
pronouncements  that  Marcello  is  a  "legiti- 
mate businessman". 

Marcello  has  escaped  conviction  in  two 
federal  felony  trials  during  which  testimony 
on  his  behalf  was  believed  perjured.  However, 
proof  of  perjury  was  impossible  within  the 
evidentiary  dem.inds  of  the  present  federal 
rule.  Title  IV  may  have  made  the  difference. 

TITLE   V — PBOTECTED   FACILITIES   FOB   HOUSING 
GOVERNMENT  WTTNESSES 

The  mere  fact  that  government  has  recog- 
nized through  experience  the  need  to  re- 
move and  conceal  individuals  and  their  fami- 
lies, for  protection  from  organized  crime  fig- 
ures against  whom  they  have  given  or  will 
give  testimony,  is  undoubtedly  the  single 
greatest  argument  in  support  of  the  need  for 
the  extraordinary  tools  described  In  S.  30. 

Title  V  would  fulfiH  an  obvious  obligation 
of  government  to  afford  protection  against 
apparent  danger  to  the  lives  of  our  citizens. 
Especially  does  this  become  a  clear  obliga- 
tion when  the  danger  arises  out  of  the  inten- 
tion to  assist  government  in  the  fulfillment 
of  )ts  legal  duties. 

Experience  has  reflected  that  potentially 
essential  witnesses  against  mobsters  some- 
times have  greater  fear  of  recrimination 
against  wife  and  children  than  of  the  hazards 
to  their  own  lives. 

On  a  haphazard,  non-structured  basis  It  is 
not  now  unusual  for  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies to  contrive  means  of  protecting  en- 
dangered witnesses  in  individual  cases.  A 
major  imporUnce  of  Title  V  is  that  it  will 
create  statutory  authority  likely  to  encourage 
more  people  to  cooperate  against  organized 
crime  offenders,  Icnowing  that  federal  re- 
sources are  available  for  survival. 

Perception  of   practical   needs   is   also  re- 
flected   in    the    proposal    that    tlie    federal 
facilities  would  be  available  for  State  wit- 
nesses   and    their    families    under    certain 
_^  conditions. 

Example:  In  connection  with  a  prosecu- 
tion for  embezzlement  of  union  funds,  based 
upon  a  Teamsters-Mafla  alliance  in  Kansas 
City,  key  federal  witness  Robert  Williams  had 
to  be  preserved  by  shipping  him  to  the  Canal 
Zone  in  1962. 

In  New  Orleans.  Rudolph  Helt'.er  was  the 
principal  witness  against  Carlos  Marcello  and 
Joseph  "Baby"  Matassa,  tried  in  1965  for 
bribery  of  a  federal  Juror.  For  an  extended 
period  of  time  federal  marshals  had  to  live  In 
the  home  of  Heitler  and  his  family,  and 
placed  them  under  such  restraints  of 
privacy  and  movement  that  it  was  destruc- 
tive of  morale. 

Title  V,  in  combination  with  Title  VI.  pro- 
tides  unprecedented  reassurance  against 
violent  or  deadly  revenge  as  the  likely  price 
of  cooperation  In  the  prosecution  of 
mobsters. 

TTTLE  \1 DEPOSITIONS 

Use  of  violent  and  intimidating  tactics 
against  persons  known  or  suspected  of  being 
potential  government  witnesses  in  organized 
crime  cases  is  a  matter  of  repeated  history. 
This  provision  for  depositions  to  preserve 
the  testimony  of  either  defense  or  prosecu- 
tive witnesses  long  has  been  needed.  Too 
often  charges  or  indictments  Initiated  against 
organized  crime  individuals  and  activities 
have  failed  at  the  prosecutive  level  because 
essential  witnesses  have  been  killed,  bribed  or 
intimidated  Into  forgetfulness. 

Example:  At  the  present  time  there  is  pend- 
ing in  the  Eastern  District  of  Louisiana  the 
federal  prosecution  of  State  Attorney  Gen- 
eral   Jack    P.    F.    Gremllllon,    State    Repre- 
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sentatlve  Salvadore  Anzelmo.  and  others. 
They  are  charged  with  fraudulent  acts  con- 
tributing to  the  bankruptcy  of  Louisiana 
Loan  and  Thrift  Company,  which  resulted 
in  hundreds  of  people  losing  their  savings. 
About  one-third  of  the  deposits  had  been 
loaned  to,  or  through,  organized  crime  enter- 
prises. An  important  witness  in  this  matter, 
secretary  of  the  corporation,  has  died.  S.  30 
would  have  perpetuated  his  evidence,  now 
lost. 

On  the  nite  of  December  16,  1967,  Harry 
Bennett  was  murdered  in  Harrison  County, 
Mississippi.  Earlier  that  day  he  had  indicated 
his  intention  of  cooperating  in  a  federal 
prosecution  of  various  syndicate  gamblers  for 
interstate  shipment  of  a  crooked  gambling 
device.  Harry  Bennett,  a  career  professional 
gambler,  was  one  of  the  codefendants.  He 
could  have  testified  about  meetings  of  de- 
fendants and  counsel  with  Carlos  Marcello. 
His  lips  were  sealed  for  all  time  If  S.  30  had 
existed,  this  might  not  have  been  true. 

Christian  Paser,  Jr.  was  indicted  by  a  fed- 
eral grand  Jury  in  New  Orleans  on  ALirch  28. 
1969,  charged  with  conspiracy  and  mail  fraud 
in  a  scheme  by  which  millions  in  swte  funds 
were  deposited  in  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Jefferson  Parish,  in  return  for  bribes.  At  the 
time  of  these  alleged  acts  Faser  was  Executive 
Secretary  to  the  then  Governor  of  Louisiana, 
Jimmie  Davis.  Named  with  Faser  as  co-con- 
spirators,  but  not  indicted,  were  Numa  P. 
Himbert,  a  former  high  official  in  the  State 
Highway  Department  and  State  Commission- 
er of  Administration;  also  State  Senator  E.  W. 
■Kelly"  Gravolet.  who  died  prior  to  the  in- 
dictment After  Paser's  indictment,  and  with 
his  trial  pending.  Himbert.  a  potentially  sig- 
nificant witness,  has  also  died.  Title  VI  would 
have  preserved  his  testimony. 

In  the  Orleans  Parish  Civil  District  Court 
there  was  sworn  testimony  by  an  official  of 
the  Crescent  City  River  Pilot's  Association 
that  a  $50,000  bribe  was  paid  to  Christian 
Faser  in  1960  for  his  assistance  in  influencing 
legislation.  No  State  prosecution  of  Faser  was 
undertaken. 

Faser  is  now  a  State  Representative  from 
the  Baton  Rouge  area.  As  a  member  of  the 
Louisiana  House  Judiciary  Committee,  in  re- 
cent weeks  Faser  helped  defeat  an  attempt 
to  Introduce  strong  anti-gambling  laws  in 
Louisiana,  modeled  after  effective  federal 
statutes. 

In  the  Federal  Kansas  City  Mafia-Team- 
sters case  referred  to  under  Title  V.  above, 
one  of  the  codefendants  was  Floyd  Hayes, 
who  was  convicted  and  then  became  a  co- 
operative government  witness  He  made  a  se- 
ries of  statements  to  prosecutors  about  un- 
solved syndicate  crimes  which  had  extended 
over  many  years.  Lacking  the  authority  of 
Title  VI,  there  was  no  incentive  for  preserv- 
ing his  testimony  before  his  cooperation  sur- 
faced as  a  witness  in  a  perjury  trial.  About 
six  weeks  later  he  was  murdered.  Five  or  more 
prosecutloiis  died  with  him.  S.  30  could  have 
saved  him — and  them. 

TITLE   VII LrrlGATION   CONCERNING   SOURCES   OF 

EVIDENCE 

Only  In  relatively  recent  years  have  law 
enforcement  agencies  developed  Intelligence 
tactics  to  pierce  the  layers  of  deception,  in- 
timidation and  corruption  with  which  orga- 
nized crime  Insulates  ItseU  from  evidence 
gathering.  Lawful  authority  for  such  detec- 
tion processes  has  been  slow  in  coming  Each 
time  they  are  established  by  law  and  prac- 
tice, they  immediately  create  a  threat  to  the 
continued  security  and  life  of  organized 
crime.  As  a  matter  of  Instinct  for  survival, 
coupled  with  habitual  ruthlessness,  the  mob- 
sters and  their  lawyers  seek  to  destroy  the 
authority  or  effectiveness  of  every  new  legal 
deterrent. 

For  intelligence  officers  to  accumulate  In- 
formation, leads  and  ultimate  evidence 
against  individuals  involved  In  complex 
conspiratorial  organized  crime  activity,  they 
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must  have  reasonable  freedom  for  resource- 
ful and  long-term  investigative  activity.  It 
is  true  that  on  some  occasions  investigators 
have  resorted  to  unauvliorized  methods  in 
an  attempt  to  achieve  what  they  believe  to 
be  good  ends.  And  courts  should  discourage 
Illegal  police  tactics,  no  matter  how  well 
imeiiiioned. 

However,  Alderman  vs.  U.S.  (1909),  also 
well  Intentioned.  opened  wide  a  door  through 
which  the  mobster  element  is  provided  a 
variety  of  opportunities  for  defeating  lawful 
suppression   of   their  activities. 

Title  VII  is  a  perceptive  proixisal  for  clos- 
ing that  door,  without  denying  the  genuine 
rights  of  the  defendant. 

The  merits  of  Title  VII  have  been  thor- 
oughly explored  in  the  Congressional  record 
and  in  Committee  hearings.  Title  VII  is 
needed  as  law  if  we  are  to  not  lose  some 
major  advantages  of  electronic  surveillance 
in  the  detection  and  reduction  of  organized 
crime. 

TITLE    VIII SYNDICATED    G.\MULINC 

A  community  Is  now  virtually  helpless 
against  the  scofllaw  activities  of  organized 
gambling  when  public  officials  are  providing 
the  necessary  protection  for  continuous  and 
profitable  operations.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  been  without  authority  to  help 
that  community  restore  protection  of  the 
people  under  law. 

In  January.  1951.  a  Senate  Committee 
chaired  by  Mr.  Estes  Kefauver  investigated, 
and  conducted  public  hearings  in  the  New 
Orleans  area  relative  to.  organized  crime  in 
interstate  commerce.  Some  law  enforcement 
officials  took  the  witness  stand  and  arro- 
gantly admitted  their  wilful  and  deliberate 
failures  to  enforce  gambling  laws.  Carlos 
Marcello  and  other  top  gambling  racketeers 
refused  to  respond  to  hundreds  of  questions. 
The  Boss  and  Underboss  of  the  Mafia  were 
convicted  of  contempt  of  the  Senate,  with 
reversal  on  appeal.  Despite  the  disclosures, 
no  significant  action  was  taken  by  local  or 
state  agencies  to  correct  the  condition,  and 
the  Federal  Government  had  no  such  au- 
thority. S.  30  would  have  provided  it. 

A  similar  dead  end  existed  when  a  Com- 
mittee chaired  by  Senator  John  McClellan 
conducted  hearings  In  Washington  during 
1958-61.  Extensive  gambUng  operations  in 
the  metropolitan  New  Orlean.^  area  were 
documented.  The  record  Included  sworn 
testimony  about  the  aggressive  manner  in 
which  Jefferson  Parish  Sheriff  William  Cocl 
and  his  assistants  exercised  their  arrest 
powers  to  force  bars  and  restaurants  to  use 
gambling  machines  operated  by  Marcellc- 
owned  companies.  When  Sheriff  Cocl  was 
Invited  to  respond  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee he  refused  and  publicly  denounced 
Senator  McClellan.  The  Governor  and  Dis- 
trict Attorney  refused  to  act  on  sworn  evi- 
dence extracted  by  the  Senate  Conmiittee. 
The  Federal  Government  lacked  such  au- 
thority. S.  30  would  have  provided  it. 

Because  police  action  has  become  more 
forceful  In  New  Orleans  and  Jefferson  Parish, 
the  area's  major  gamblers  have  moved  their 
centers  of  operation  to  St  B:'rnard  Parish, 
also  in  the  metropolitan  area  Subjected  to 
only  token  action  by  Sheriff  John  Rowley, 
such  career  gambling  figures  ?..<■  Jack  Lewis 
and  Dona!d  Melanccn  have  bce:i  a'ole  to 
maintain  their  source.":  of  illicit  income  from 
the  entire  New  Orleans  area  Similarly.  Cosa 
Nostra-nllled  gambler  Frank  Vuci  operates 
in  the  Baton  Rou?e  area.  S  30  would  pro- 
vide the  basis  for  correcting  these  conditions. 
Jefferscn  Pari.^h  District  Attornpv  Frank 
Langrldce  and  his  office  have  consistently 
protected  defetidants  arrested  by  Sl.erlff 
Alw\-nn  Cronvich's  deputies  in  ccnnectlon 
with  organized  gambling  Repeated  api>eals 
to  Governors  and  the  Attorney  General  of 
Louisiana  have  failed  to  produce  any  action 
on  the  District  Attorney's  malfeasance  S.  30 
wouid  end  the  mockery  of  anti-gambling 
statutes  and  of  the  Justice  system. 
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Almost  ten  years  ago  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment charged  a  number  of  notorious  gam- 
bling racketeers  In  New  Orleans.  The  defend- 
ants Include  Sam  Dl  Piazza.  Anthony  Glorl- 
oso  and  numerous  others  who  persisted  In 
their  huge  gambling  operations  of  national 
scope.  They  were  federally  prosecuted  on 
the  technicality  of  having  cheated  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  out  of  taxes  Imposed 
on  long  distance  calls.  They  had  accom- 
plished this  by  bribing  long  distance  opera- 
tors to  permit  a  huge  volume  of  unrecorded 
toll  calls  In  furtherance  of  their  handbook 
and  lay-off  operations.  One  of  the  long  and 
mo6t  costly  criminal  tax  trials  in  history 
resulted  in  acquittal  of  all  those  who  stood 
trial.  S.  30.  if  It  had  been  available,  world 
have  made  possible  more  direct,  less  costly, 
and  more  successful  means. 

There  are  thousands  of  coin-operated 
gambling  devices  in  the  metropolitan  New 
Orleans  area  and  elsewhere  In  Louisiana. 
Major  racketeering  companies  operate  them 
in  conspiracies  to  violate  State  gambling 
laws.  Among  the  largest  of  these  are  New 
Orleans  Novelty  Co.,  TAC  Amusement  Co.. 
Jefferson  Music  Co..  Lucky  Coin  Machine 
Co.  and  State  Novelty  Co.  Gambling  ma- 
chine racketeers  employ  public  officials,  fi- 
nance political  campaigns,  block  grand  Jury 
investigations,  and  defeat  every  legislative 
effort  to  ban  their  machines  from  the  State. 
S.  30  could  destroy  their  Immunity  and  cor- 
rupting Influence. 

Federal  agents  are  competent  and  watch- 
ful m  Louisiana.  They  are  knowledgeable 
about  the  conditions  I  have  described.  Exist- 
ing federal  authority  leaves  them  almost 
helpless  to  act.  They  can  only  wan  for  one 
of  the  manv  people  involved  in  syndicated 
gambling  to  make  a  slip  with  reference  to 
some  federal  prohibition  at  the  fringes  of 
the  criminal  activity. 

The  excise  tax  laws  pertaining  to  wager- 
ing and  gaming  devices  were  intended,  but 
have  failed,  to  suppress  organized  gambling. 
Title  VIII  prortdes  the  long-awaited  fed- 
erad  solution. 

TITLE  IX R.ACKETEER  INFLUENCED  .AND  CORRUPT 

ORC.ANIZ.ATIONS 

If  the  movement  of  underworld  figures 
into  legitimate  enterprise  signaled  their  re- 
form into  constructive  citizenship,  then  It 
should  be  encouraged.  But  the  history  of 
organized  crime  Infiltration  of  business,  serv- 
ices and  industries,  which  we  normally  con- 
sider legitimate,  has  been  entirely  different. 

As  indicated  earlier.  Carlos  Marcello  was 
in  his  teens  when  convicted  of  his  first 
felonv,  armed  robbery.  About  ten  years  later 
he  was  sentenced  to  a  federal  penitentiary 
as  a  narcotics  wholesaler.  In  or  about  1940 
he  was  turned  loose  again.  On  a  pauper's 
plea,  he  settled  the  imposition  of  about 
S75,000  in  fines  and  forfeitures  for  $400. 
Thereafter.  Marcello  and  his  growing  orga- 
nization developed  their  capital  or  bankroll 
through  extensive  gambling,  including  casi- 
nos, slot  machines,  pinball.  handbooks,  layoff, 
iootball  pools,  dice,  card  games,  roulette  and 
bingo:  also  narcotics,  prostitution,  extortion, 
clip  joint  operations.  B-drinking,  marketing 
stolen  goods,  robberies,  burglaries  and  thefts. 
Their  criminal  enterprise  required,  and  had. 
corrupt  collusion  of  public  officials  at  every 
critical  level  Including  police,  sheriffs.  Jus- 
tices of  peace,  prosecutors,  mayors,  governors. 
Judges,  councilmen,  licensing  authorities, 
state  legislators  and  at  least  one  member 
of  Congress. 

The  growth  of  Marcello 's  power  during  the 
1940's  made  him  the  partner  of  such  na- 
tional underworld  bosses  as  Frank  Costello, 
Dandv  'Phil"  Kastel  and  Meyer  Lansky. 
When  Louisiana's  Cosa  Nostra  Boss,  Syl- 
vestro  Carollo,  was  deported  in  the  late  '40's. 
his  successor  to  that  dominant  position  was 
Carlos  Marcello. 

Relatively  uninterrupted  criminal  activi- 
ties produced  capital  which  enabled  Marcello 
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and  his  syndicate  associates  to  begin  adding 
so-called  legitimate  businesses  to  their  con- 
tinuing criminal  ventures.  For  the  past  17 
years  or  more.  Marcello  and  his  affiliates  have 
proliferated  this  expansion  process.  Often 
the  personal  interests  of  Cosa  Nostra  prin- 
cipals have  been  concealed  behind  seemingly 
respectable  fronts,  including  lawyers  and  ac- 
countants 

Not  infrequently  it  has  been  possible  to 
detect  use  of  their  legitimate  businesses  to 
further  their  criminal  profits,  and  vice  versa. 
Public  officials,  corrupted  to  protect  their 
Illicit  activities,  have  naturally  been  avail- 
able for  cooperation  In  avoiding  the  burden 
of  regulations  applicable  to  their  legal  enter- 
prise--, to  the  disadvantage  of  ethical  com- 
petitors. In  these  so-called  legitimate  busi- 
nesses they  have  been  able  to  secure  tax  ad- 
vantages, avoidance  of  zoning  and  building 
regulations,  of  health  standards,  etc. 

One  of  many  examples  of  the  manner  in 
which  racketeers  operate  legitimate  business 
against  the  public  Interest  can  be  traced  in 
the  historv  of  the  Town  and  Country  Motel, 
1225  Airhiie  Highway.  Jefferson  Parish,  Loui- 
siana, the  first  of  Marcello's  motel  acquisi- 
tions. 

In  1953.  while  the  many  Marcello-con- 
irolled  criminal  activities  were  ongoing,  the 
Town  and  Countrv  Motel  was  built  on  the 
main  highwav  between  New  Orleans  and  the 
airport.  Ownership  was  equally  divided 
among  Carlos  Marcello.  his  youngest  brother. 
Salvadore.  and  Roy  and  Frank  Occhipinti. 
brothers. 

The  Occhipinti  brothers  had  previously 
operated  a  motel  and  restaurant  housing 
considerable  gambling,  including  Marcello- 
owned  slot  machines.  In  1952  the  place  was 
badly  damaged  by  fire,  suspected  but  never 
proven  to  be  arson. 

The  Town  and  Country  Motel  was  con- 
structed bv  building  contractor  James  J. 
Culotta,  who  subsequently  surfaced  as  the 
front  for  various  Marcello  realty  ventures. 
For  example,  Culotta  became  the  president 
of  nine  separate  corporations,  each  totally 
owned  by  Carlos  Marcello  and  members  of 
his  inimediate  family. 

After  the  Town  and  Country  Motel  was 
opened  for  business,  a  restaurant  and  lounge 
was  established  to  serve  it.  in  a  separate 
nearby  building.  This  was  placed  in  charge 
of  Joseph  Poretto  and  Nofio  Pecora.  In  ad- 
dition Poretto  continued  to  manage  until 
1964.  as  he  had  since  1946,  the  Nola  News 
wlreservice  which  provided  race  results  to 
bookies  throughout  Louisiana  and  adjoining 
states,  and  which  lied  into  the  Mafia-owned 
national  network.  Other  partners  in  Nola 
News  included  Joseph  Marcello.  Jr  .  (brother 
of  Carlos  I.  Anthonv  Carrollo  (son  of  de- 
ported Mafia  boss  Sylvestro  Carollo)  and 
Ralph  Emery  alias  Ammeratto  (son  of  a 
prominent  svndicate  figure  in  the  Chicago 
area)  Part  of  Nola  News  profits  were  regu- 
larly channeled  to  Italy  for  Sylvestro  Carollo 
and  Francesco  Coppollo.  both  deported  after 
they  had  played  major  roles  in  organizing 
the  Louisiana-based  wlreservice. 

Nofio  Pecora  Is  an  ex-convlct,  with  exten- 
sive past  history  In  the  heroin  traffic.  Prom 
the  Town  and  Country  he  and  his  wife  di- 
rected a  call-girl  ring  between  Jefferson 
Parish.  Louisiana,  and  Harrison  County,  Mis- 
sissippi In  the  late  '50's  Pecora  and  his  wife 
took  over  operation  of  the  Tropical  Tourist 
Court  and  Trailer  Camp,  in  the  City  of  New 
Orleans  where  they  became  politically 
powerfiil  In  concert  with  a  State  Senator. 
City  Councilman  and  Tax  Assessor.  Mrs. 
Nofio  Pecora.  bv  appointment  of  Governor 
John  J.  McKel'then.  since  1964  has  been 
Chairman  of  the  Plre  Insurance  Rating  Di- 
vision of  the  Louisiana  Insurance  Rating 
Commission. 

The  Town  and  Country  Restaurant  and 
Lounge,  and  the  motel,  quickly  became  a 
meeting  place  for  corrupt  officials  as  well  as 
such  top  professional  gamblers  as  Sam  Sala 
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and  Sam  Domino,  suspected  burglarly  ring 
bosses,  a  member  of  the  State  Athletic  Com- 
mission, and  numerous  other  actors  in  the 
organized  crime  scene. 

In  the  Town  and  Country  Lounge  gam- 
bling machines  were  operated  and  "B"  girla 
hustled  drinks  and  solicited  for  prostitution. 
After  this  combined  operation  came  into 
being  in  1953.  it  created  serious  problems 
for  residents  of  a  nearby  housing  subdi- 
vision named  Maple  Ridge  Park.  Instead  of 
installing  a  separate  sewage  line  for  the 
Town  and  Country,  as  required,  Marcello 
and  his  partners  decided  to  save  about  89.000 
by  tapping  their  wastes  Into  the  line  which 
served  the  homeowners  of  Maple  Ridge  Park. 
This  overloaded  the  residential  facility, 
causing  a  back-up  of  ra^  sewage,  a  foul  and 
unhealthy  condition  for  these  families.  For 
three  years  the  complaints  of  residents  to 
Jefferson  Parish  officials  brought  no  correc- 
tion of  this  dangerous  and  offensive  situa- 
tion. They  were  finally  able  to  enlist  the  aid 
of  the  State  Health  Department. 

Marcello  decided  to  start  a  new  business. 
Southern  Sighteemg  Tours,  to  operate  out 
of  the  Town  and  Country.  His  brother.  An- 
thonv, was  made  one  of  the  partners,  along 
with  Frank  and  Roy  Occhipinti.  and  Basil 
Ingrassla,  the  manager  Prior  to  1953.  the 
many  motels  from  central  New  Orleans  to  the 
airport  had  been  served  by  a  number  of  com- 
peting sighteemg  services.  Southern  Tours 
wiped  out  its  competition  and  soon  became, 
as  it  Is  now.  the  only  sightseeing  service  for 
the  major  motor  hotels  on  this  ten-mile  strip 
of  thoroughfare. 

Furnishings  for  the  Town  and  Country 
Restaurant  and  Lounge  had  been  installed 
by  the  contract  department  of  a  major  New- 
Orleans  department  store.  Joseph  Poretto 
adamantly  refused  to  meet  the  financial 
terms  of  the  contract.  An  attorney  for  the 
department  store  threatened  to  secure  Judg- 
ment and  have  the  Sheriff.  William  Cocl. 
seize  the  furnishings.  Poretto  ridiculed  the 
idea,  stating  that  they  owned  the  Sheriff. 
Obvious  conditions  in  Jefferson  Parish  gave 
credence  to  Poretto 's  statement. 

In  1956.  New  Orleans  Juvenile  officers  broke 
up  a  prostitution  ring  using  teenage  girls, 
some  of  whom  played  hooky  from  school  on 
schedule.  The  Town  and  Country  Motel  was 
used  as  a  place  of  assignation.  The  ring  was 
run  by  a  notorious  brothel  operator,  Jose- 
phine Messina,  ex-wife  of  Peter  Hand,  bail 
bondsman,  gambler,  former  state  legislator, 
who  had  been  a  partner  of  Carlos  Marcello. 
Frank  Costello,  Meyer  Lansky  and  others  in 
the  Beverly  Club,  a  huge  gambling  casino 
publicized  during  the  Kefauver  hearings. 

After  the  Town  and  Country  opened,  the 
Marcello  mob  continued  to  operate  the  en- 
tire spectrum  of  illegal  gambling  including 
such  gambling  casinos  as  the  Old  Southport 
Club,  the  New  Southport  Club  and  an  un- 
named establishment  on  the  main  street  of 
Gretna,  seat  of  government  of  Jefferson 
Parish. 

Also  from  Gretna,  Carlos  Marcello  and  two 
of  his  brothers.  Vincent  and  Salvadore 
(Sammy) .  operated  the  Jefferson  Music  Com- 
panv  which  dominated  supply  of  Juke  boxes, 
pinball  machines  and  slot  machines  in  the 
Parish.  Carlos  Marcello  received  half  the  prof- 
its. This  become  a  corporation  in  or  about 
1960.  with  Vincent  and  Salvadore  Marcello 
each  owning  49'^  of  the  stock,  on  the  record. 
Jefferson  Music  continues  to  extensively  vio- 
late Stare  gambling  laws  by  operation  of 
hundreds  of  payoff-type  pinball  machines.  A 
Federal  Communications  Commission  license 
authorized  a  two-way  radio  system  to  ex- 
pedite service. 

On  January  29.  1959  Horace  Perez  died  in 
the  Town  and  Country.  He  had  been  a  major 
gambling  figure  In  the  New  Orleans  area. 
During  the  abbreviated  tenure  of  hard-hit- 
ting State  Police  Superlnt«ndent  Francis 
Grevemberg,  Perez  had  been  convicted  of  at- 
tempting to  bribe  a  state  police  official.  He 
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was  pardoned  by  Governor  Earl  Long  and  im- 
mediately reactivated  his  gambling  opera- 
tions. ^  _^  . 

\t  the  Town  and  Country  Restaurant  and 
Lounge,  during  March  1963.  the  General 
Manager  of  the  Pair  Grounds  RacetracK.  C. 
Rav  Edmonds,  was  severely  beaten  by  three 
thugs  none  of  whom  was  arrested.  Edmonds 
suffered  six  lost  teeth  and  three  broken  ribs. 
In  1961  he  had  testified  before  a  Congres- 
sional Committee,  describing  the  extensive 
Illegal  horse-betting  In  the  area. 

Later  In  1963  Sheriff  John  Fitzgerald  of- 
fered to  arrange  free  weekend  housing  and 
food  at  the  Town  and  Country  Motel  for  out- 
of--own  pr.rticlpants  in  a  regional  boys'  clubs 
boxing  tournament.  His  offer  was  refused. 

Sheriff  Fitzgerald  was  Indicted  by  a  Grand 
ju-v  for  malfeasance,  on  the  basis  of  de- 
tailed evidence  supplied  by  the  Metropolitan 
Crime  Commission  concerning  his  refusal  to 
enforce  vice  and  gambling  laws.  He  was  never 
brought  to  trial  by  District  Attorney  Frank 

^On  February  1.  1964  Carlos  Marcello  and 
his  three  partners  sold  the  Town  and  Coun- 
trv  Motel  to  a  corporation  formed  for  th.it 
pirpose  St e vie  Motel.  Inc.  Owners  of  this, 
corporation  are  the  three  oldest  children  of 
Carlos  namelv  Joseph  C  Marcello.  Mrs. 
Louise  M  Hampton  and  Mrs  Florence  Ro- 
bartls  Louise's  husband  is  the  son  of  the 
now  dec°.-\sed  Finance  Director  for  Jefferson 
Parl-h  S-in  and  scn-ln-law  are  acive  in  var- 
ious Mircello  enterprises  Last  year  the  son. 
Josep"!  C  testified  In  a  Civil  Court  proceed- 
ing that  his  own  personal  net  worth  was 
$3,000,000. 

In  the  Mte  1950's  the  Marcello  organization 
also  acquired  the  Town  and  County  Motel 
Hotel  nitslde  Shreveport.  Louisiana  and  two 
Holidav  Inns  In  the  metropolitan  New  Or- 
leans area  Major  ownership  by  Carlos  Mar- 
cello in  all  motels  was  concealed  from  public 
knowledge  through  Roy  and  Frank  Occhl- 
pln'i  One  of  Marcello's  attorneys.  Michael 
Maroun  of  Shreveport.  aced  as  president  of 
the  corporate-owned  motel  there.  About  10 
years  later,  during  1968  and  1969.  federal  tax 
court  action  publlclv  documented  the  true 
financial  interests  of  Carlos  Marcello  In  the 
'hrc*  motor  hotels. 

Although  the  Town  and  County  Motel  In 
Jefferson  Parish  was  valued  considerably  in 
excess  of  one  million  dollars.  Roy  and  Frank 
Occhlplntl  sold  each  of  their  25="-  Interests 
for  $50,000  to  Carlos  M.ircello's  three  children 

in  1964. 

Cosa  Nostra  Boss  Carlos  Marcello  continues 
to  maintain  his  headqu..rters  office  In  a  spe- 
cial building  constructed  at  the  Town  and 
Country  In  that  building  are  two  full-time 
lawyers.  PhtUp  B.  Smith,  a  former  public 
official,  and  Cecil  Burgla.ss  Behind  his  desk 
the  Cosa  Nos'ra  Boss  has  a  huge  map  of  the 
area  He  emplovs  prcfe<vslcnal  planners.  From 
his  offices.  Carlos  Marcello  directs  many  en- 
terprises most  of  which  are  registered  at  that 
address.  Included  among  them  are.  or  have 
recently  been,  the  following- 

Southern  Tours.  Inc 

Stevle  Motel.  Inc. 

Kel-Ham  Construction  Company,  Inc  (af- 
filiated with  J.  K.  Builders.  Inc.) 

Gems.  Inc. 

Marsh  Investment  CX)rp. 

Jacqueline.  Inc. 

Motels  of  Louisiana.  Inc. 

Churchill  Farms,  Inc. 

Bavou  'V'erret  Land  Company,  Inc. 

Imperial  Meat  Company.  Inc.  and  various 
others. 

Marcello  c^^trols  many  thou.sand  acres  of 
land.  Marinas  have  been  built  and  are  in 
the  planning.  Plans  also  Include  a  private 
airport  and  a  seaway  from  Churchill  Farms 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  As  part  of  the  Inter- 
state highway  system,  an  initial  investment 
of  one-half  billion  dollars  is  planned  for 
the  Dixie  Freeway,  from  which  the  largest 
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single    beneficiary    will    be    Marcello-owned 
lands. 

But  the  underworld  ethic  persists.  When 
top  Kansas  City  Cosa  Nostra  figures  visited 
this  area  in  recent  years,  they  paid  tribute 
at  the  Town  and  Country,  and  were  hosted 
by  Joseph  Poretto.  Phil  Rlzzuto  and  others. 
In  late  October  1968  police  found  Philip  B. 
Smith  driving  a  car  registe'ed  to  Leonard  J. 
Cunning,  a  Kansas  City  hoodlum  murdered 
in  that  city  earlier  that  month.  It  was 
established  the  car  had  been  bought  by  one 
of  Maxceilo-land  corporations  from  Charles 
Evans,  another  Kansas  City  character,  who 
had  been  arrested  In  New  Orleans.  Evans- 
attorney  was  »  mouthpiece  for  Carles  Mar- 
cello. G.  Wrav  Gill.  Sr. 

On  Julv  17.  1968  State  Education  Superin- 
tendent William  J.  Dodd  admitted  that  his 
office  received  three  phone  calls  from  Carlos 
Marcello,  seeking  help  to  get  a  student  ad- 
mitted to  the  S-ate  University. 

On  July  9.  1963  deputy  sheriffs  made  a 
gambling  ra'd  at  the  Town  and  Country  Res- 
taurant and  Lounge,  arrested  Joseph  Poretto. 
seized  a  Jefferson  Music  Company  device. 

On  March  14.  1969  arrests  were  made  for 
systeniatlc  thefts  of  cigarettes  worth  $35,000 
from  a  National  Pood  Stores  warehouse  The 
ringleaders  were  Phil  and  Anthony  Rlzzuto. 
who  did  not  reside  at  but  used  Town  and 
Country  Motel  facilities  as  their  center  of 
operations. 

Last  vear  the  Town  and  Country  Motel 
filed  a  suit  to  enjoin  Jefferson  Parish  Intel- 
ligence Officers  from  surveillance  in  or  near 
the  motel.  When  subpoenas  were  Issued  for 
Town  and  Country  records,  and  it  became 
known  that  Carlos  Marcello  would  be  placed 
on  the  witness  stand  under  oath,  the  suit 
was  withdrawn. 

The  preceding  Is  but  a  ruperficial  resume 
of  the  Tov,n  and  Country  hLstorr.  Compar- 
able records  have  been  established  for  other 
•leeitlmate"  enterprises  of  racketeers  rooted 
In  the  economy  of  criminality. 

Title  IX  provides  a  lawful  and  construc- 
tive authority  to  challenge  and  deter  or- 
ganized crime's  degradation  and  abuse  of 
competitive  free  enterprise;  to  eliminate  the 
"legitimate"  front  as  an  obstruction  to  sup- 
pression of  crime. 

TITLE    X— DANGEROUS    SPECIAL    OFFENDER 
SENTENCING 

In  the  past,  our  criminal  Justice  system 
has  tragically  failed  to  fulfill  Its  objectives  of 
con-ainlng  crime,  protecting  the  victims  of 
criminals  and  eliminating  Inhumane  prac- 
tices In  dealing  with  offenders.  Crime  statis- 
tics and  penal  institutions  attest  to  past 
failures. 

To  cut  down  on  recidivism,  we  are  learning 
that  'let  the  punishment  fit  the  crime"  has 
been  a  futile  correctional  philosophy.  Courts 
and  penologists  are  now  aware  that  the  mo- 
tives and  other  contributing  factors  which 
molded  a  convicted  criminal  must  be  evalu- 
ated for  each  Individual  If  the  rehabilitation 
processes  are  to  be  relevant  and  effective. 
When  carefully  and  competently  adminis- 
tered, the  use  of  probation,  half-way  houses, 
out-of-prlson  work  projects,  and  other  In- 
socletv  combinations  of  useful  punishment, 
are  proving  their  worth.  We  are  becoming 
wiser  In  dealing  with  the  first-time  or  occa- 
sional law  violator. 

Unfortunately,  similar  wisdom  has  not 
been  exhibited'  In  handling  the  career  cri- 
minal, the  dedicated  law  violator,  the  or- 
ganized underworld  peer  group.  We  do  not 
appear  to  have  learned  that  the  criminal 
justice  system  must  equally  apply  to  them 
the  rule  "let  the  penalty  fit  the  criminal,  not 
the  crime." 

State  criminal  statues  provide  for  the  Im- 
position of  heavier  sentences  on  offenders 
with  prior  records  of  conviction.  Title  X 
would  properly  extend  this  necessary  author- 
ity to  the  Federal  system.  Title  X  also  pro- 
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poses  a  brilliantly  appropriate  sentencing 
procedure  for  the  organized  crime  racketeer, 
engaged  In  dally  antl-soclal  activity  as  a  way 
of  life,  individually  and  as  a  part  of  an  or- 
ganization. Frequently,  due  to  an  underworld 
organization's  corrupt  capabilities,  these 
criminal  careers  are  almost,  or  entirely,  fre« 
of  conviction  for  felonies  or  other  serious 
crimes.  The  occasional  law  violator  Is  more 
likely  to  establish  a  record  of  multiple  con-  , 
vlctl'ons,  lacking  syndicated  organization  to 
help  him  escape  arrest  and  penalty,  than 
is  the  professional  racketeer  Involved  In  con- 
tinuous crime. 

To  again  use  Carlos  Marcello  as  an  exam- 
ple. It  is  noted  that  despite  his  lifetime  of 
crime,  not  since  1929  has  he  been  prosecuted 
and  sentenced  under  State  or  local  laws  for 
any  offense. 

In  1939  Marcello  was  sent  to  a  Federal 
penitentiary,  and  released  on  parole  within 
less  than  a  vear,  for  selling  narcotics  in 
wholesale  quantity.  As  described  above.  In  the 
years  which  followed  he  became  a  gun-thug, 
gambler,  corrupter  of  public  officials  and  the 
director  of  a  crime  syndicate.  In  December 
1952  proceedings  were  Initiated  to  deport 
Marcello  as  an  undesirable  alien.  At  great 
expense  to  the  government,  and  to  the  peo- 
ple of  this  nation,  he  has  continued  to  fight 
successfully  against  ouster  from  the  country. 
In  recent  years  the  Federal  government 
has  prosecuted  Marcello  unsuccessfully  on 
two  occasions.  The  first  was  based  upon  the 
bribery  of  Guatemalan  officials  to  create  false 
birth  records  In  that  country,  thereafter  used 
fraudulently  In  his  deportation  case.  A  sec- 
ond prosectitlon  was  for  bribery  of  at  least 
one  Juror  In  the  preceding  case.  Both  re- 
sulted m  acquittals  by  Jury. 

On  September  30,  1966  Marcello  assaulted 
FBI.  Aeent  Patrick  Collins  at  the  New  Or- 
leans International  Airport.  Trial  In  Laredo. 
Texas,  resulted  In  a  hung  jury.  There  were 
substantial  reasons  to  suspect  Jury  tamper- 
ing had  occurred. 

Retried  and  convicted  In  Houston.  Texas 
on  August  9.  1968.  Marcello  was  sentenced 
to  a  2-vear  prison  term  by  U.S.  District 
Judge  John  V.  Singleton.  Judge  Singletons 
decision  was  consistent  with  present  prac- 
tice and  policv.  He  appropriately  penalized 
Marcello  for  an  Isolated  proven  offense  but 
could  not,  and  would  not,  fulfill  the  need 
of  socletv'for  being  protected  from  a  corpo- 
rate bors  criminal  who  has  been  described 
in  the  findings  of  Congressional  Committees 
a.5  "  .  .  one  of  the  worst  hoodlums  In  the 
country  .  .  .  recognized  kingpin  of  Louisiana 
racketeering  .  .  .",  and  by  former  Youngs- 
town.  Ohio.  Police  Chief  Edward  J.  Allen 
rts  "the  archtype  of  the  devious  pattern  of 
the  Mafiosl". 

Among  those  who  Interceded,  seeking  clem- 
pncev  for  Marcello  and  attestlne  to  his  "fine 
character",  were  scores  of  prestigious  Indi- 
viduals, many  having  documentable  records 
of  corrupt  collusion  or  mutual  profit  with 
the  Coea  Nostra  Family.  They  Included: 
One  bank  president. 
Two  bank  vice  presidents. 
One  sheriff. 
One  former  sheriff. 

One  president  of  a  waterfront  labor  union. 
One  chief  Juvenile  probation  officer. 
One  former  assistant  district  attorney. 
One  state  legislator. 
Two  former  state  legislators. 
T\vo  former  state  police  commanders. 
One  former  revenue  agent. 
One  funeral  director. 
Six  clergymen. 
Five  physicians. 
Five  realtors. 
Three  insurance  agencies. 
Marcello  has  fought  his  latest  conviction 
unsuccessfully  up  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 
With  the  wealth  available  to  him  from  his 
syndicate  structure  he  continues  to  employ 
a  variety  of  attorneys  to  generate  technical 
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obstructions  to  the  execution  of  his  sen- 
tence. I  remind  you  that  this  tactic  has 
succeeded  for  seventeen  years  In  blocking 
his  deporutlon. 

Title  X  offers  another  meaningful  contri- 
bution to  the  balance  of  criminal  Justice  in 
our  nation.  It  would  help  remove  the  tre- 
mendous burden  placed  on  the  manpower 
and  dollars  of  law  enforcement  by  that  rel- 
atively small  number  of  people  who  contrib- 
ute a  relatively  large  part  of  the  crime  and 
fear  In  our  communities. 

Title  X  seeks  to  create  equity  In  criminal 
sentencing  by  authorizing  the  courts  to  rec- 
ognize the  different  needs  of  society  in  deal- 
ing with  the  occasional  law  violator,  in  con- 
trast to  the  career  criminal. 

CONCLUSION 

For  at  least  the  past  half-centtiry,  orga- 
nized crime  was  permitted  to  establish 
octopus-Uke  tenacles  throughout  this  nation 
and  its  communities.  It  is  now  Identified  as 
our  biggest  industry  in  dollar  volume. 
Through  violence,  corruption  and  deception 
the  underworld  established  itself  as  a  con- 
glomerate industry  end  grew  to  proportions 
which  now  lufiuence  every  aspect  of  American 
life:  our  mores,  our  economy,  our  politic*^ 
system,  governmental  processes  and  competi- 
tive free  enterprise.  The  "permissive"  pvosture 
of  the  "establishment"  toward  organized 
crime  activity  undoubtedly  helped  form  the 
attitude  cf  the  young,  who  will  be  tomor- 
row's America,  toward  lawful  processes  as  a 
means  through  which  to  achieve  social  ful- 
fillment. To  the  extent  we  have  ixslerated 
organized  crime,  and  necessarily  therefore 
accepted  ofnci.al  corruption,  for  decades  we 
have  been  abandoning  our  aspiration  for 
"government  of  laws,  not  of  men". 

We  have  reached  a  point  In  time  when 
large  segments  of  our  population  act  out  their 
belief  that  constitutional  goals  are  achiev- 
able only  through  disorder  and  oppression 
of  dlMcnt.  They  accept  the  criminal  philos- 
ophy for  success.  Disorder  and  oppression  of 
dissent  have  been  the  fundamental  meth- 
ods by  which  organized  crime  achieved  Its 
power  role  in  our  society. 

We  now  recognize  that  only  3.000  to  6,000 
hard-core  members  of  the  Cosa  Nostra  have 
been  permitted,  through  corrupt  and  devious 
means,  to  evolve  Into  a  facet  of  our  nation 
which  burdens,  frightens  and,  in  one  way  or 
an-.>ther.  victimizes  everyone  In  the  United 
States.  There  are  students  of  the  problem 
who  believe  the  Mafia  to  have  achieved  so 
pervasive  a  power  position  that  government 
IS  no  longer  able  to  cope  with  it.  but  must 
negotiate  with.  This  I  cannot  believe,  for  It 
would  mean  that  as  a  nation  we  have  ac- 
cepted the  underworld  ethic  as  our  own. 

The  realities  of  organized  crime  are  now 
documented  adequately  to  create  Inescapable 
obligations  for  legal  counterforces  adequate 
to  the  task.  S.  30  has  been  thoughtfully  con- 
structed, in  each  of  the  ten  titles,  to  create 
authority  for  critically  needed  enlargement 
of  the  battle  to  suppress  organized  crime. 
It  recognizes  the  true  proportions  of  the 
problem.  It  provides  necessary  precautions 
against  injustice  as  it  seeks  to  bring  to  Jus- 
tice those  who  have  been  called  "the  bar- 
barians In  our  midst". 


THE  INVESTIGATION  OF  ASSOCIATE 
JUSTICE  -WILLIAM  O.  DOUGLAS 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  6,  1970 

Mr.  'WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  supple- 
menting my  remarks  made  earlier  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  today.  I  include  in 
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the  Record  at  this  point,  a  copy  of  my 
letter  of  May  6,  1970,  to  Hon.  Fmanuel 
Celler,  chairman  of  the  Special  Judici- 
ary Subcommittee  investigating  the 
Jacobs  impeachment  resolution.  This 
letter  was  submitted  to  Chairman  Celler 
in  response  to  his  request,  but  for  rea- 
sons best  known  to  Mr.  Celler,  was 
omitted  from  the  recently  published  re- 
port of  his  subcommittee  of  its  pro- 
ceedings to  date. 

The  letter  in  the  main  recommends  to 
the  calling  of  witnesses  and  the  taking 
of  testimony  under  oath  in  the  investi- 
gation in  public  hearing.  Submitted  more 
than  3  months  ago,  it  is  significant 
that  the  Celler  subcommittee  has  failed 
to  yet  take  a  single  word  of  testimony 
under  oath  or  call  a  single  witness. 

If  this  investigation  is  to  be  truly 
meaningful,  it  is  unavoidable  that  much 
testimony  must  be  uken  under  oath  and 
subject  to  the  penalties  of  perjury.  In- 
dications are  inescapable  that  to  date 
the  investigation  of  the  Celler  subcom- 
mittee has  been  less  than  adequate,  pro 
or  con. 

The  charges  that  have  been  made  are 
quite  serious  and  I  believe  it  is  the  con- 
stitutional responsibility  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  act  to  see  that  a 
meaningful  investigation  is  promptly 
lindertaken  by  an  objectively  minded 
and,  if  necessarj'.  firmly  compulsive  in- 
vestigating committee. 

The  letter  follows: 

conghess  of  the  united  states. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC.  May  6.  1970. 
The  Honorable  Em.^nuei.  Celler. 
Chairman,      House      Judiciary      Cojnmittee, 
House   of   Representatives,   Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear  Chairman  Celler:  In  response  to 
your  request  of  last  Friday.  I  am  sending 
this  letter  to  you  for  Incorporation  in  the 
Committee  proceedings  at  this  point  In  the 
record.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  make 
this  oomment  and  the  following  suggestions. 

As  you  know.  I  am  the  principal  sponsor 
of  H.  Res.  922  and  companion  resolutions, 
which  have  been  joined  in  by  110  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  to  establish  a  Special 
Committee  to  investigate  to  determine 
whether  or  not  Justice  William  O.  Douglas 
should  be  impeached.  It  has  been  my  feeling 
that  an  investigation  under  cfeth  and  subject 
to  penalties  of  perjury  is  the  fairest  and 
most  responsible  way  to  look  Into  this 
matter. 

There  have  been  demonstrably  serious 
complaints  concerning  Justice  Douglas' 
extra-judicial  conduct.  Tliese  have  ranged 
from  his  allegedly  practicing  law  while  on 
the  Bench  to  Inciting  or  encouraging  violence 
by  published  writings  for  pay. 

Although  counsel  to  Justice  Douglas  has 
publicly  contended  that  such  an  Investiga- 
tion unconstitutionally  makes  a  Justice's 
tenure  conditioned  upon  congressional  In- 
terpretation of  "good  behavior",  it  Is  un- 
deniable that  this  Is  precisely  what  the  Con- 
stitution provides.  It  is  also  highly  probable 
that  impeachment  and  removal  for  misbe- 
havior, or  for  high  misdemeanor,  or  for  mis- 
demeanor Is  not  subject  to  appeal  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  nor  to  review  by  that  Ccurt. 

There  has  to  be  seme  medium  for  de- 
termining whether  a  Judge,  whose  Federal 
tenure  on  the  Bench  Is  constitutionally  lim- 
ited to  tenure  "during  good  behavior",  is  or 
is  not  "of  good  behavior".  This  medium  Is 
a  majority  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
a  quorum  being  present.  At  the  risk  of  cver- 
slmpUftcat'.on.  it  would  appear  that  "good 
behavior"   Is    essentially    the   equivalent   of 
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"misdemeanor  "  as  that  term  is  used  In  the 
Constitution. 

I  am  personally  of  the  view  that  the  delib- 
erate writing  and  distrlbtulon  throughout 
the  United  States  for  pay  by  Justice  Doug- 
las, to  the  effect  that  Congress  no  longer  rep- 
resents the  people  but  rather  the  Establish- 
ment: that  the  Establishment  is  today  the 
equivalent  of  George  III  of  England:  that 
revolution  by  force  and  violence  to  over- 
throw George  III  was  in  the  glorious  tradi- 
tion of  America;  that  if  pesiceable  protest 
and  dissent  proves  unavailing  to  restructure 
the  Establishment  (a  phrase  which  Douglas 
plainly  iLses  as  a  synonym  for  the  American 
government)  violence  to  overthrow  It  may 
also  t)e  glorious — is  Judicial  misbehavior  and 
sufficient  cause  for  Impeachment. 

Wholly  regardless  of  hU  personal  political 
philosophy,  or  of  any  other  alleged  miscon- 
duct on  the  Bench,  I  do  not  believe  that  such 
incitation  to  or  encouragement  of  violence 
In  a  Countrj'  sorely  torn  by  violence  at  this 
very  hour  is  "good  behavior"  for  a  Supreme 
Court  Justice. 

Justice  William  O  Douglas  has  deliber- 
ately prepared  and  caused  statements  to  be 
printed  in  book  form  and  sold  throughout 
thi6  Country  and  the  World  for  profit  that 
undeniably  Increase  the  tendency  of  many 
persons  to  resort  to  violence  in  the  United 
States.  He  has  written  this  when,  to  his  per- 
sonal knowledge,  the  United  States  is  smoul- 
dering from  violence  within.  I  believe  it  can 
and  should  be  found  as  a  fact  by  your  Com- 
mittee that  Justice  William  O.  Dougl.is  has 
deliberately  sought  to  encourage  violence  in 
the  United  States  and  that  for  this,  and 
independently  from  any  other  facts,  he 
should  be  Impeached  and  removed  from  office 
by  the  Senate. 

However,  there  are  other  additional  extra- 
judicial activities  concerning  which  investi- 
gation is  warranted.  Not  the  least  of  these  Is 
the  extent  of  his  repeated  public  declara- 
tions of  positions  on  Issues  coming  or  sched- 
uled to  come  before  the  Court.  Indicating 
how  he  would  decide  cases  In  litigation,  and 
accordingly  virtually  requiring  his  disqual- 
ification from  hearing  them  or  sitting  in 
Judgment  upon  them.  These  have  included 
sweeping  and  far-ranging  wrlUen  pro- 
nouncements on  the  latitude  of  individual 
license  under  the  First  Amendment,  on  the 
war.  on  the  draft,  and  a  host  of  other  mat- 
ters which  in  my  opinion  your  Committee 
should  document.  It  should  also  document 
the  number  of  cases  and  issues  identifying 
with  these  statements  that  have  come  before 
the  Court  in  the  periods  subsequent  to  their 
publication  and  sitting  in  Judgment  on 
which  Douglas  has  failed  to  disqualify  him- 
self. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  there  are 
matters  specifically  referred  to  In  H.  Res.  922 
(a  copy  of  which  is  appended  hereto)  that 
warrant  detailed  and  extensive  Investigation 
of  papers,  documents,  files,  telephone  calls, 
etc.  for  the  purpKise  of  determining  whether 
Justice  William  O.  Douglas  has.  contrary  to 
law  and  ethical  standards,  practiced  law  for 
pay  while  on  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States;  sat  in  Judgment  upon  cases 
on  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  which  he 
had  a  financial  relationship  past,  present  or 
future  with  parties  before  the  Court;  and 
whether  as  Director  and  Executive  Officer  of 
political  action  organizations  he  has  under- 
taken further  encouragement  to  divislvenese, 
revolt,  revolution,  civil  unrest  and  potential 
anarchy  in  America,  also  for  pay. 

I  respectfully  recommend  that  the  follow- 
ing Investigation  be  conducted  by  the  Com- 
mittee before  Justice  William  O.  Douglas  is 
invited  to  appear  and  testify. 

I  believe  It  is  of  major  Importance  that 
the  results  of  this  Investigation  and  the  tes- 
timony of  separate  witnesses  be  kept  sepa- 
rate and  apart  from  the  testimony  of  other 
witnesses,  and  that  the  content-s  of  the  tes- 
timony of  each  be  denied  to  others  and  to 
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the  Justice  before   he  Is  invited  w  testify 

^"I'tireve'Ihat'justice  Dougla.  should  be 
nuced  uuder  oath  If  he  elects  voluntarllj 
to  appear  and  I  think  it  should  be  made 
ctea?^  hin.  at  the  time  he  Is  invited  to 
anpear  that  If  he  does  appear  and  testify 
b^^l^re  ti.e  Subcommittee  It  must  be  under 

'^x'Jie  range  of  cross-exlmlnatton  of  Doug- 
las as  a  witness  will  be  extensive,  as  will 
ippe-  fro°.  the  extent  of  the  following  sub- 
p^as  and  subpoenas  duces  tecum^  The 
Satter  of  what  questions  to  ask  of  « '  "^^^'^^ 
and  how  thev  are  to  be  a=ked.  and  tne 
^quencl  in  which  they  are  to  be  asked 
^q  Ures  consummate  skill  and  careful 
D-epinuicn  lest  relevant  truths  escape  the 
committee  by  palpable  inadequacy  of 
cross-examination.  ■        „,  „, 

More  specifically,  on  the  question  of  ac- 
Uvitles  of  Douglas  while  a  ^nember  of  the 
Supreme  Court  In  connection  with  the  ai 
feged  practice  of  law  on  the  side  or  pay  In 
regard  '.o  the  Parvm  Foundation  there 
should  be  Issued: 

1  .\  svlbpoena  duces  tecum  to  Albert  Pa.- 
vm  for  all  books,  records  and  papers,  nclud- 
ir.g  :hose  originally  connected  '■"'^h  the  es 
tablishment  of  the  Foundation.  All  corre- 
sDo  deuce  and  all  tiles  should  be  reviewed 
wuth  c^e  not  only  for  correspondence  to 
Ind  from  Doug'.as.  but  also  for  correspond- 
ence  romVnv'sources  referring  to  Douglas 
I^d  or  advice  or  opinions  from  Douglas  re 
Silcy    ux  consequences,  real  estate  acqul- 

^''^''e^'s^^e  subpoena  duces  tecum  to  those 
connected  with  the  P^^rvln-Dohrman  Corpo- 
ration, with  specific  reference  °  ^ll^  ^laf  n 
Hotel  transaction.  Including  Its  Trustee  in 
B^ikruptcv  etc..  In  which  it  should  be  care- 
ful cTcked  to  determine  whether  or  not 
It  wis  Kenerally  understcx,d  In  the  Las  Vegas 
11  \*.ij>  sfii<r.      J  Trustee  of  Aladdin 

Community  and  by  the    t^^uMtc  ^a^    -i 

that  inasmuch  as  Parvin-Dohrman  has  a 
supreme  Court  Justice  as  Its  .■xttorney  It  was 
purcCed  at  a  $5  million  reduction  In  price 

Wi-ne-ses  connected  with  any  of  these 
transac'lons  should  be  subpoenaed  and  qties- 
tio^^  re°at.ve  to  their  understanding  and 
the  Snificance  of  whether  a  Supreme  Court 
Jus-ice  was  of  counsel  or  so  affiliated  with  a 
corrSonding  Interest  as  to  arTect  the  con- 
duct of  business  transactions,  and  If  so  on 
what  oasis,  etc.  ,j  w- =„h 

Telephcne  company  records  should  be  sub- 
poenal and  all  calls  checked  as  far  back  as 
these  records  exist  to  and  from  William  O. 
Douelas.bv  number,  party,  etc. 

2  subpoenas  dvices  tecum  shotild  Issue  to 
Harr^•  Ashmore  and  others  at  the  Center  for 
Democrat.c  Institutions  and  the  Fund  for  the 
Republic  fur  corre'^pondence  and  records  re- 
ratms  to  the  employment,  ^^talner^ consulta- 
tive or  other  advices  from  or  with  William  a 
Douglas  since  i960  From  an  examination  of 
the  foregoing  It  should  be  established  spe- 
ciftcallv  whether  Dou^'las  assisted  in  .=ettlng 
pollcv  at  the  Center,  whether  he  approved  or 
was  eiven  the  opportunity  to  disapprove  of 
activities  that  have  resulted  in  violence,  any 
publications  that  have  encouraged  violence. 

6tC 

3  Former  Senate  Secretary  Robert  Baker 
.;hould  be  subpoenaed  duces  for  all  books, 
records  and  correspondence  relating  to  conv- 
munications  with  or  advice  from  William  O. 
Douglas  since  1960  In  policy  or  business  ven- 
tures and  th#e  should  be  examined  carefully 
for  anv  and  all  business  deals  in  which 
Douelas  has  been  involved  When  and  as 
these  are  ascertained  they  should  be  followed 
up  bv  similar  subpoenas  duces  to  persons  in- 
volved insofar  as  they  relate  to  conflicts  of 
interest.  Among  the  things  to  be  specifically 
asked  of  Baker  is  whv  he  was  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic  with  Douglas  in  1963.  on  what 
kind  of  business  venture,  etc. 

The  same  should  apply  to  Edward  Levin- 
son  with  particular  reference  to  the  Fremont 
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Hotel  and  an  Internal  Revenue  tax  claim  of 
$4  •>  million  with  relation  to  alleged  -skim- 
ming" off  the  top  of  Its  crap  table.  Levin- 
son  is  reported  to  have  stayed  on  at  the  Fre- 
mont after  Parvm,  with  Douglas'  knowledge, 
bought  in.  Levluson  is  also  reported  to  have 
tiled  a  no-contest  plea  to  charges  of  bilking 
the  hotel  corporation  and  fraud,  it  being  re- 
ported that  he  paid  a  85,000  fine  in  1967  when 
the  government  dropped  its  charges  against 
him  This  becomes  further  complicated  by 
the  allegations  that  Levlnson  had  been  a  pub- 
lic partner  of  Bobby  Baker,  represented  by 
\be  Fortas-  law  firm,  and  had  hied  a  $2  mll- 
iion  suit  against  the  United  Stales  govern- 
ment alleging  invasion  of  privacy  by  elec- 
tronic surveillance.  Reportedly.  It  «as  two 
davs  after  the  filing  of  this  suit  that  IRS  let 
Leviiwon  off  with  the  »5.000  fine  and  he 
dropped  the  suit!  ^     .    .. 

Here  again,  it  is  important  that  the  testi- 
monv  of  each  wltitess  be  impounded  until 
others  have  testified  and  that  no  witness  be 
informed,  directly  or  Indirectly,  concerning 
the  testimonv  of  a  prior  witness  on  relevant 
matters  of  mator  importance  in  respect  to 
which  prejury  might  reasonably  be  antici- 
pated. 

4   P-abllsher    Ralph    Glnzburg    should    be 
subpoenaed  duces  for  all  correspondence  and 
business  dealings  with  or  relating  to  William 
O    Douglas  since  1960.  In  particular,  the  ex- 
tent  of   Douglas'   connection   with   publica- 
tions either   adjudicated   obscene  or  other- 
wise inferably  pornographic,  either  as  author, 
advisor.  WTlter.  etc.  Here,  the  business  suc- 
cession of  the  magazine  Avant  Garde  as  suc- 
cessor to  the  magazine  Fact  should  be  estab- 
lished   When  did  Douglas  agree  to  write  for 
Ginzburg   for   pay?   How   much   pay?   What 
arrangements  were  made  in  respect  to  pay 
When  Douglas  received  if  etc.  The  chronol- 
ogy of  Ginzburg's  appeal  to     the  Supreme 
Court  and  Douglas'  opinions  thereon  should 
also  be  established  for  the  record  as  well  as 
•he    alleged    failure    to    disqualify    him-self 
•.vhlle   passing    on   Ginzburg's   appeal    while 
a'legedly  being  on  retainer  from  Ginzburg. 
5    The   publisher   of    Evergreen   magazine 
should   be  subpoenaed  duces   for  all  corre- 
spondence and  information  relative  to  con- 
tracts or   arrangements  concerning  the   ar- 
ticle  appearing   In   the   April    1970   Issue  of 
Eve-green    written   by   William   O    Douglas. 
In  particular,  it  should  be  determined  wheth- 
e-   or   not    from    examination    of    Evergreen 
i'ld  Random  House  Publishers   iwho  should 
also  be  subpoenaed  duces)  Douglas  knew  or 
was  given  an  opportunity  to  see.  or  did  in 
fac'  have  notice  of  the  format  in  Evergreen 
magazine  in  the  context  of  which  his  writ- 
ten remarks  appeared;  I.e.  preceded  ^v  Por- 
nography, a  malevolent  demeaning   and  li- 
belous  caricature   of   the   President    of   the 
Un'ted  States  and  punctuated  by  additional 
tnc'tements  to  racial  conflicts  including  sub- 
stlTutmg  live  bullets  for  blanks.  Specifically, 
H  should   be  determined   under  oath   what 
c-^ntractuai   arrangement  Douglas  had  with 
Rindom   House   and   the   latitude    (granted 
bv  Douglas)  which  was  available  to  them  (if 
anv  I    to  put  articles  signed  by  Douglas  as  a 
Stipreme   Court   Justice   into   any   magazine 
with  the  imprimatur  of  the  Supreme  Court 
•hereon     Specificallv.    questions    should    be 
directed  to  whether  or  not  Douglas  had  any 
notlc  of  forthcoming  publication  in  Ever- 
green  whether  or  not  he  was  shown  a  galley 
proof 'before  the  April  Issue  was  published. 

Tax  returns  of  William  O.  Douglas  shotild 
be  examined  from  1960  to  1970.  followed  up 
bv  appropriate  field  Investigation,  including 
•he  use  of  subpoenas  whenever  these  re- 
turns are  shown  to  relate  to  activities  in- 
volving the  practice  of  law  or  related  to  por- 
nography or  revolution. 

appropriate  officials  of  the  American  Bar 
\=sociation  and  the  Judicial  Conference^^  In- 
cluding the  Chairman  of  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates and  the  Standing  Committee  on  Ju- 
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dlclal  Tenure,  should  be  called  to  establish 
the  various  statutory  limitations  on  extra- 
judicial activity  and  the  Canons  of  Judicial 
Ethics  applicable  to  the  Federal  Judiciary. 
Complete  aiid  thorough  examination 
should  be  made,  after  appropriate  request, 
of  all  of  the  files  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice relating  to  or  having  reference  to  Wil- 
liam O.  Douglas  by  a  member  or  members 
of  the  Subcommittee  accompanied  by  staff. 
This  should  be  followed  up  by  such  addi- 
tional field  investigation  and  subpoenas  as 
appear  to  be  required  to  establish  whether 
or  not  there  has  been  extra-judicial  activity 
by  Douglas  of  a  proscribed  character. 

'when  the  investigation  has  been  com- 
pleted to  the  point  of  the  ascertainment  of 
the  actual  facts  concerning  the  amounts 
paid  to  WilUum  O.  Douglas  by  the  Parvin 
Foundation  and  from  other  sources  for  extra- 
judicial employment.  Including  the  Center 
for  Democratic  Institutions.  Ralph  Ginzburg 
and  others,  the  Justice  should  then  be  re- 
quested to  appear  and.  as  mentioned  above. 
If  he  does  appear  he  should  be  examined 
under  oath  just  like  any  other  witness. 

No  doubt,  substantial  additional  informa- 
tive procedures  and  alternatives  will  be  de- 
veloped in  the  course  of  the  Committees 
Investigation,  but  It  Is  believed  that  the 
foregoing  comprises  a  minimum  of  require- 
ments for  adequate  investigation  in  this 
matter. 

Sincerelv, 

Louis  C.  Wyman. 
.Uember  of  Congress. 


HORTON  ENDORSES  THE  TIMES- 
UNION  SALUTE  TO  DR.  GEORGE  G. 
BERG 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  6,  1970 
Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  al- 
ways mort  gratifyinK  to  be  able  to  pay 
tribute  to  a  man  who  gives  of  his  time, 
knowledge,  abilities,  and  efforts  for  the 
betterment  of  his  fellowman. 

Such  a  man  is  Dr.  George  G.  Berg,  of 
109  Southern  Parkway,  in  Rochester. 
NY  Dr  Bers  is  a  scientist  and  a  very 
busy  one.  He  holds  the  distinction  of 
be'ng  an  associate  professor  of  radiation 
biology  and  biophysics  in  the  School  of 
Medicine  at  the  University  of  Rochester. 
As  busy  as  he  is  with  l-iis  scientific 
career  and  with  teaching,  he  is  never  too 
busy  to  help  out  in  worthwhile  civic 
causes.  He  helped  pioneer  the  Committee 
for  Scientific  Information  in  Roch^ter 
His  group  was  considerably  ahead  of 
many  others  in  warning  against  the  de- 
vastating effects  of  phosphates  in  the 
pollution  of  our  Great  Lakes. 

I  am  told  that  he  preceded  Rachel 
Carson's  "Silent  Spring"  warnings  in  the 
area  of  damage  done  by  pesticides. 

Dr  Berg  has  also  been  in  the  forefront 
in  campargns  to  end  polution  of  Ironde- 
quoit  Creek  in  the  Rochester  area,  and 
he  has  been  a  leader  in  the  fight  against 
the  use  of  lead-based  paints. 

For  his  many  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
community.  Dr.  George  G.  Berg  recently 
was  honored  by  a  feature  story  in  the 
Rochester  Times-Union.  Authored  by 
Jose  Echaniz,  Jr..  this  story  was  in  the 
nature  of  a  salute  from  all  of  Greater 
Rochester  to  the  scientist  who  feels  it 
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his  duty  to  use  liis  knowledge  to  help 
his  fellow  man. 

I  would  like  to  share  this  article  with 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

Time-s-Union  Salites:   Db.  George  G.  Berg 
(By  Jose  Echaniz.  Jr.) 

Dr.  George  G.  Berg  feels  that  community 
service  is  a  scientist's  civic  duty. 

Dr.  Berg  helped  found  the  Rochester  Com- 
mittee for  Scientific  Information  (originally 
the  Rochester  Committee  for  Radiation  In- 
formation) . 

The  group  was  the  first  to  warn  of  the 
role  of  phosphates  In  the  pollution  of  the 
Great  Lakes  That  was  three  years  ago.  More 
recently,  the  group  cautioned  against  the  use 
of  cyclamatcs — more  than  a  month  before 
the  federal  cr.ickdown. 

It  also  pioneered  in  campaigns  to  clean  up 
pollution  of  Irondequoit  Creek  and  against 
the  tise  of  lead-based  paints. 

Dr.  Berg's  own  warnings  against  indiscrim- 
inate use  of  pesticides  preceded  publication 
of  Rachel  Carson's  "Silent  Spring"  which 
helped  to  spur  the  ecological  movement  in 
1962. 

The  role  of  the  scientist,  Dr.  Berg  feels.  Is 
"to  give  people  powerful  solutions  to  Im- 
portant problems.  This  is  the  opposite  of  giv- 
ing people  fashionable  solutions  to  advertis- 
ing problems." 

His  inten-'e  concern  for  the  environment 
Is  expressed  in  a  directness  and  insight  that 
Is  often  enhanced  by  rare  good  humor. 

"A  hundred  years  ago.  "  he  said,  "water 
carried  typhoid,  diphtheria  and  dysentery. 
We  controlled  that  too  well.  We  created  the 
laundry  addicts  and  the  shower  and  bath  ad- 
dicts who  have  given  us  the  problem  of  pre- 
serving fresh  water  from  being  killed  by  us." 

Dr.  Berg.  51.  is  a  native  of  Poland  and 
came  to  this  country  in  1938  just  ahead  of 
the  Nazi  takeover.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Temple 
University  and  has  post  graduate  degrees  in 
zoology   from  Columbia  University. 

He  joined  the  University  of  Rochester  in 
1955  and  is  associate  professor  of  radiation 
biology  and  biophysics  in  the  School  of  Med- 
icine. Last  year  he  started  a  new  course  In 
the  environmental  problems  of  Monroe 
County,  one  of  the  first  such  courses  in  the 
country. 

Dr.  Berg's  wife.  Olga.  also  active  in  the 
war  against  pollution,  teaches  embryology 
and  endocrinology  in  the  UR  University 
School.  They  have  three  children. 

Their  home  Is  at  109  Southern  Parkway. 
Brighton. 

A  TRAGEDY  OF  DRUG  ABUSE 
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HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OF    MASSACHtJSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  5.  1970 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  July  23  I  received  a  letter 
from  one  of  my  constituents.  With  the 
letter  she  enclosed  a  tragic  and  grievous 
story  which  demonstrated  the  immense 
damage  that  drugs  are  wreaking  on  our 
youth. 

The  subject  of  this  story  is  Kim.  She 
was  17  at  the  beginning  of  the  story  and 
18  at  the  end  when  she  was  committed 
to  a  State  mental  institution  in  Texas 
by  her  family.  The  letter  was  written  by 
her  older  sister  to  her  grandmother.  As 
my  constituent  implored  me  to  read  it. 
I  implore  you. 

It  was  not  the  first  time  I  was  shocked 
by  the  horrors  of  drug  abuse.  I  first  had 
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my  eyes  opened  when  I  started  hearing 
from' different  teachers,  youth  counse- 
lors, and  young  people  themselves  how 
readUy  available  drugs  are,  even  to  the 
very  young.  Also  I  have  heard  that  many 
of  our  children  have  not  only  tried  drugs, 
but  are  actually  regular  users. 

When  I  started  reading  this  letter,  it 
did  not  impress  me  at  first.  Kim  was  not 
the  average  child.  She  seems  to  have  re- 
ceued  more  freedom  than  the  offspring 
from  the  average  home ;  an  apartment  at 
17.  an  approtal  for  abortion,  and  her 
parents  seemed  to  have  lost  control  at 
an  early  age.  Hardly  a  situation  with 
which  the  normal  family  could  empa- 
thize. 

Yet.  I  was  shocked  when  I  read  that  an 
18-year-old  girl  was  described  as  "hope- 
less" and  "doomed,"  and  that  there  was 
no  help  to  be  given  this  sick  child  ex- 
cept a  place  in  a  .iail  or  a  State  hospital 
because  she  was  unwilling  to  help  her- 
self. 

The  letter  explains  what  needs  to  be 
done:  all  excellent  proposals  are  offered. 
Kim  is  net  one  in  a  million.  Ask  any 
young  person  with  whom  you  have 
contact — your  children,  nieces  and  nep- 
hews, neighbors,  and  you  will  find  that 
they  can  readily  relate  stories  of  fellow 
students  and  maybe  even  of  themselves, 
who  are  hooked  on  drugs. 

Yet.  should  any  of  these  need  help 
desperately,  as  in  medieval  times,  we 
place  them  in  a  jail  or  an  institution 
without  any  aid  for  recovery.  The  reason 
given  is  insufficient  money.  Yet,  we  cer- 
tainly have  enough  money  for  weapons 
in  ■Vietnam.  ABM,  and  other  means  of 
destruction.  Should  not  the  health  and 
well-being  of  our  Nation's  children  be 
first  on  the  list  of  priorities  with  us. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  this  letter 
and  to  consider  what  is  being  done  in 
your  section  of  the  country  to  help  our 
drug  abusers.  I  refuse  to  agree  with  our 
Chief  Executive  when  he  calls  teenage 
addicts  "hopeless  people."  I  refuse  to 
believe  that  an  18-year-old  is  hopeless. 
They  are  only  hopeless  if  we  do  not  pro- 
vide some  help. 

The  letter  follows: 

Wednesday  Night.  July   1. 

Dear  Nanny:  Now  It  Is  my  turn  to  get  on  a 
band  wagon  and  ask  of  you  at  least  a  letter 
to  each  of  your  senators.  The  issue  is  drugs 
and  the  nation  Is  in  a  state  of  epidemic  and 
the  problem  should  be  treated  as  an  epi- 
demic. Drugs  are  not  only  destroying  our 
youth,  but  they  are  pulling  down  whole  fami- 
lies. I'm  right  in  the  middle  now  of  the  worst 
week  of  hell  that  you  can  imagine.  Although 
mliie  Is  a  personal  Involvement.  It  becomes 
so  much  more  intensely  tragic  because  I 
know  that  there  is  a  family  suffering  like 
mine  in  every  block.  It's  Kim.  Nanny,  and  I 
guess  the  other  purpose  of  this  letter  is 
slThply  for  the  release  of  some  of  my  anxiety. 
I  hate  to  burden  you  with  my  problems,  but 
you  know  that  if  you  were  here  I  would 
borrow  your  shoulder.  Ill  start  at  the  be- 
ginning and  try  to  extract  some  sense  where 
I  fear  there  is  no  sense  to  be  found.  You 
knew  that  we  took  Kim  to  live  with  us  Just 
a  vear  ago  because  she  was  so  unhappy  in 
Beloit.  I  knew  then  that  she  was  an  emo- 
tionally disturbed  girl — she  has  been  all  her 
life.  I'm  sure  that  part  of  my  motive  was 
then  to  patch  up  the  barrier  which  had  grown 
between  us  because  of  age — and  because  of  a 
Jealousy  of  me  on  her  part.  Things  went 
fairly  well  last  summer.  She  found  herself  a 
wonderful  boyfriend,  a  good  Job  In  a  dress 
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shop  which  could  continue  during  the  school 
year,  and  was  accepted  to  a  very  good  fashion 
school  m  Miami  for  what  would  be  this 
coming  fall.  By  the  end  of  the  summer  she 
had  pos.-essed  the  boy  out  of  her  life.  Even 
then,  all  I  could  say  about  her  was  that  she 
was  deeply  insecure  and  trusted  and  de- 
pended on  others  too  much.  Then.  Labor  Day 
weekend  was  the  big  pop  festival.  I  do  not 
mean  to  be  writing  an  indictment  of  pop 
festivals,  but  this  particular  one  was  the  be- 
ginning of  her  downfall.  Tm  fairly  certain 
that  she  lost  both  her  sexual  virginity  and 
her  drug  virginity  in  that  weekend.  Someone 
slipped  some  acid  in  her  lemonade  (which 
she  told  us  about )  and  she  met  a  new  boy- 
friend— one  of  the  biggest  pushers  in  the 
area  At  that  point  we  set  down  an  ultima- 
tum— pot  we  won't  say  anything  about  ex- 
cept that  you  are  responsible  for  the  conse- 
quences of  what  can  happen,  but  no  acid 
whUe  you  are  with  us  and  we  are  responsi- 
ble. It  was  so  obvious  then  that  she  was 
fated  for  a  bad  trip.  She  promised — and  that 
was  the  beginning  8f  the  lies,  the  lies  which 
are  only  clear  to  us  now  almost  a  year  later. 
We  are  so  naive  when  it  comes  to  drugs — 
the  country  is  naive.  We  simply  do  not  know 
how  to  handle  it  in  our  own  homes.  And  if 
Donald  and  I  can't  handle  it.  no  wonder  the 
parents  are  doing  a  miserable  job  at  it.  It 
was  only  a  few  weeks  with  this  new  group  of 
friends '  when  she  started  saying  that  she 
really  didn't  know  if  she  wanted  to  go  to  that 
fashion  school — "it  will  be  a  bunch  of  snobby 
rich  girls,  not  my  type."  And  the  long  process 
of  initiation  into  a  sub-group  had  begun. 
Not  "hippies  "  but  "heads." 

Soon  we  started  getting  concerned  reports 
from  the  teachers  that  she  was  not  doing 
well  in  school,  was  completely  anti-social. 
Then  she  said  she  was  fired  from  her  job 
when  we  found  out  later  that  she  quit.  Then, 
one  night  she  was  gone  altogether — the  b.f. 
didn't  even  know  where.  She  was  back  the 
next  dav  afraid  of  being  pregnant — "I  was 
soared  so  I  ran  "  She  has  been  run- 
ning from  any  situation  of  stress  since  she 
was  little— always  running  away  from  home, 
from  school.  But  she  always  comes  back  and 
assures  you  that  everything  is  going  to  be 
alright,  it  won't  happen  again.  You  believe 
her  onlv  because  you  want  to  believe  her. 
cannot  face  not  believing  her.  I  assured  her 
that  I  was  liberal  as  far  as  sex  goes  and 
would  help  her  get  the  abortion  that  she 
wanted.  Two  days  later  I  wake  up  and  she 
is  111.  I  rush  her  to  the  doctor  to  find  out 
that  she  has  taken  a  whole  bottle  of  allerest. 
"I  was  scared."  I  had  assured  her  that  I 
would  help  her  through  it  but  she  couldn't 
trust  me — or  anyone.  The  pregnancy  was 
still  unknown  to  my  parents  so  I  agreed 
not  to  tell  them  If  nothing  serious  happened 
again.  Well,  she  got  her  period  the  next  week 
and  was  high  for  about  another  week.  Her 
fears  about  pregnancy  had  put  a  strain  on 
her  relationship  with  this  "twyfriend  "  and 
they  broke-up.  and  she  was  gone  again.  She 
had  moved  in  with  a  girlfriend  and  talked 
my  parents  into  letting  her  try  it  on  her  own 
You  must  remember  that  we  were  all  still 
quite  naive  of  the  drug  scene — as  far  as 
vour  own  family  goes — and  they  agreed  for 
lack  of  anything  better.  Tliey  knew  she 
wouldn't  last  a  week  at  home.  We  have  lived 
with  the  hope  that  maybe  "this  time",  may- 
be this  is  the  time  that  she  will  develop  some 
responslbiUty  as  far  as  her  life  goes.  I  didn't 
see  her  unui  the  school  called  and  said  she 
had  dropped  out.  I  went  to  her  apartment  to 
find  that  she  had  been  evicted  for  wild 
parUes.  and  she  herself  was  coining  down 
from  a  bad  trip.  I  didn't  need  to  call  my 
father  because  she  did— "I'm  going  crazy, 
daddy,  come  and  help  me."  By  the  time  he 
got  here  she  had  changed  her  mind.  I  don't 
need  help  anymore,  that  was  just  one  bad 
trip.  I'm  finished  with  acid.  I  have  a  chance 
to  learn  how  to  make  leather  goods.  I'm 
going  to  put  my  life  together.  My  father  was 
alreadv  punishing  himself  for  having  let  her 
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stay  as  lor.g  as  he  did  and  knew  he  couldn't 
leave  her  one  minute  longer  in  that  en- 
vircament.  ■All  my  friends  are  here,  this  Is 
my  life,  if  you  take  me  away  you  are  taking 
my  life  away.  '  The  trip  didn't  wear  off  and 
she  got  violent  with  my  father — her  major 
threat- — with  me  right  there.  Hitting  him 
and  threatening  him — and.  as  you  caii 
imagine,  breaking  his  heart.  Narmy.  I  saw 
my  father's  heart  break.  I  was  there  and  I 
will  never  fully  recover.  He  had  to  have  her 
put  in  Jail  because  she  went  otf  in  such  a 
tirade  tiiai  we  didn't  know  what  she  would 
do  to  herself  or  someone  else.  And  that  about 
finished  him  off.  She  wa.s  so  violent  in  the 
Jail  that  they  had  to  put  her  In  a  padded 
cell.  With  no  recourse  but  some  sort  of  com- 
mitment to  a  hofyltoU^he  advice  given  by 
all  doct.irs  involved — we  put  her  in  a  pri- 
vate hospiuil  in  Dallas  with  the  plan  of  hav- 
ing her  transferred  to  Mendota.  We  did  that 
l>ecause  the  state  hospitals  here  are  so  hor- 
rible. The  three  weeks  that  It  tock  to  get  her 
transferred  bankrupt  my  father  who  was  In 
financia;  d.fflculty  an j-way— winter  Is  his  bad 
season.  When  she  left  the  hospital  here  the 
doctors  said  that  she  had  at  least  a  year  of 
confinement  ahe^ul  of  her.  Mendota  released 
her  m  five  days! 

A!y  parents  couldn't  hold  her — you  can't 
chain  a  gir'.  In  her  room — and  she  was  soon 
back  in  Denton — back  to  her  "friends."  By 
now  you  are  probably  catching  on.  If  so,  yoti 
were  doing  better  than  we  were.  She  was  18 
then,  just  had  her  birthday,  so  my  parents 
had  no  legal  control  and  just  decided  to  let 
her  go.  The  time  that  I  saw  her  during  those 
few  months  she  would  drop  In  for  just  a 
minute,  usually  very  e.xclted  about  some  new 
plan  lor  a  Job  which  was  never  followed 
through.  She  was  living  with  a  "family  "  of 
kids  for  a  while  wh3  supported  her  and  then 
thit  fell  through  After  a  while  she  was  Just 
borr.iw;ng  people's  kitchen  floors  About  a 
mon'h  ago  she  decided  to  move  to  Austin  to 
start  her  r.ew  kfe.  Two  days  later  she  called 
my  father  ithey  are  by  this  time  moved  to 
Miami  1  and  sa:cl  that  she  was  destitute,  had 
been  walking  the  streets  for  two  days,  and 
wanted  to  go  home!  Home  she  went — spend- 
ing more  mcnev  which  my  father  doesn't 
have — and  wlthiu  a  week  she  had  enlisted  a 
"friend"  to  send  her  money  so  she  could  come 
back  By  this  time  I  was  so  angry  and  fed 
up  that  I  decided  to  Just  igncre  her  I  did 
Just  that  until  two  weeks  ag'  I  pot  a  tall  at 
3. 30  in  the  morning  from  a  tiarcatics  agent 
In  a  town  about  60  mile  from  here.  "Mrs.  — . 
I  have  your  sister  in  Jail  here — she  Just  came 
to  us  from  the  hospital  where  she  almost 
died  from  a  shot  of  dcg  vaccine!  '  She  had 
been  a:  a  par.y  where  the  k:ds  had  gone  out 
and  po'obed  a  vet  shop  and  had  given  her 
the  wrong  stuff  by  mistake.  She  was  not  In- 
volved in  the  actual  robbery  and  when  she 
was  in  the  ja:l  they  asked  her  to  sign  a  state- 
ment abou;  tiie  whereabouts  of  everybody 
else — and  as  a  result  her  "f.-iends  "  and  her 
latest  boyfriend  wtre  arrested.  Well.  Don's 
mother  was  in  Dallas  with  his  aunt  and  was 
planning  to  come  stay  with  us  the  next  day. 
We  diovt  as  far  as  Dallas  to  exchange  cars 
Wit:-,  them  terause  we  have  an  MO.  By  the 
time  we  got  there  I  was  so  physically  ill  that 
I  could:,  t  go  any  further.  I  don't' thl.ik  I 
I'.avc  e>er  been  so  close  to  a  nervous  break- 
down— my  b.dy  Ju.":t  would  not  co-operate 
and  I  was  unable  to  cope.  "Needle  marks  all 
up  and  down  her  arms  and  legs"  the  officer 
ha-l  EHid  on  the  phone.  My  mother-in-law. 
wo.  derff.'.  woma-  that  she  Is.  and  my  hJs- 
b.ijd  who  I  cant  say  enough  about  went  to 
■get  my  HiUT  f-om  the  jail  not  knowing  what 
to  expect.  All  I  C'-,iild  envision  was  the  las; 

Jail  experience  and  I  was  scared  .  She 

wa.=i  fi.  I  except  fcr  some  abscessed  veins  and 
VD— real  fine,  huh?  She  told  Donald  all^the 
way  back  that  she  had  been  rop>ed  Into  It. 
that  the  reason  she  had  so  many  needle 
marks  was  because  she  couldn't  get  a  vein 
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to  raise,  that  certainly  after  this  close  call 
she  would  never  get  near  anything  again, 
that  she  was  scared  my  father  was  going  to 
lock  her  up. 

We  believed  her  because  we  had  to — we 
had  to  go  on  the  slight  hope  that  hard  nar- 
cotics were  not  the  case.  This  boyfriend  of 
hers  Is  an  addict  and  she  is  trying  to  help 
him  stay  away  from  It — that's  why  she 
couldn't  stay  in  Florida  because  he  needed 
her  He  was  staying  away  from  it  real  good 
until  this — and  now  he  is  charged  with  btir- 
glary  because  of  her  stateme  .t.  Goddamn, 
sae  was  In  a  mess  and  the  t  -ing  of  It  was 
that  I  liked  this  kid— he's  Just  a  young 
messed  up  kid  and  If  she  had  been  strong 
maybe  she  could  have  helped  him.  but  In- 
stead he  pulled  her  right  in  with  him.  My 
father  didn't  know  what  to  do  btu  was  by 
this  time  suffering  from  guilt  feelings  that 
he  never  should  have  committed  her  at  all — 
especially  after  Mendota  released  her.  He 
couldn't  "lock  her  up"  again — all  he  could 
do  was  turn  his  bac'K,  the  only  thing  mil- 
lions of  parents  feel  that  they  can  do  Don- 
ald and  I  didn't  exactly  turn  our  back— she 
seemed  sj  inrent  that  she  was  done  with 
drugs — we  s:ill  had  no  Idea  that  she  was  on 
them  heavily — that  we  said  she  could  stay 
with  us  until  she  got  straightened  around, 
at  least  she  would  have  a  place  to  come  when 
.she  felt  the  need  to  get  away  from  it  all. 
That  week  Don's  mother  and  sister  were 
there  S3  we  were  gone  much  of  the  time 
and  she  sort  of  came  and  went.  Now  the  trial 
is  looming  and  she  Is  a  state  witness  and 
her  friends  are  out  on  ball  and  putting  the 
pressure  en.  She  shouldn't  have  signed  the 
statement,  they  said — the  code  of  the  group 
is  to  never  r..t  en  anybody  else — even  if  you 
almost  die.  One  of  the  law^yers  tried  to  get 
he."  to  siiU  a  conflicting  statement  and  when 
xe  called  him  on  It  he  dented  It.  But  the 
pressure  v.-as  there  The  big  organizer  at  the 
party  of  the  burgl.iry  is  an  elder  fe'.low,  a 
pusher  with  hi.=  foot  in  the  door  of  the 
mafla  I  Just  hope  to  god  that  I  never  have 
to  ".ay  eyes  on  him  for  fear  of  what  I  will 
do — he  has  no  ethics  whatsoever — when 
K.m  and  her  b.f.  are  obviously  so  messed  up 
he  will  make  a  buck  on  them  until  they  are 
in  their  graves.  .Anyway,  the  pressure  on  her 
was  increasing  and  she  started  to  fear  that 
they  would  say  she  was  In  on  It  too  Donald 
called  the  narcotics  agent  and  he  swore  on 
his  Job  that  ihpy  would  not  press  charges 
against  her  and  we  got  the  prosjcutor  to  do 
the  oame.  'You  can't  trust  them"  was  her 
only  reply.  THE.M — the  authorities,  the  guys^ 
who  make  a  living  dragging  hslf-de.id  teen- 
agers off  the  -Streets. 

The  police  are  another  matter — but  this 
agent  was  sincere,  he  is  doing  what  he  can 
for  the  drug  pro'Jleni  In  the  only  way  he 
knows  how  and  at  age  28  he  looks  like  an  old 
man.  .'\nyway.  I  didn  t  know  how  scared  Kim 
really  was  until  Isst  Friday  night  when  I 
came  home  from  work.  I  thought  she  was 
asleep  so  I  Just  closed  the  door.  Then  a 
friend  of  hers  came  and  I  went  to  wake  her 
up  and  couldn't.  She  was  In  a  coma— her 
wrist  swollen  with  needle  marks.  She  had 
been  there  all  diy  In  a  pool  of  sweat  and 
urine.  You  would  think  that  I  could  hardly 
go  on  writing  but  by  now  I  am  numb — one 
can  only  take  so  much  and  then  numbness 
sets  In.  I  got  her  to  the  hospital  and  she  was 
In  that  coma  for  24  more  hours!  We  couldn't 
find  out  what  she  h.id  taken,  even,  so  they 
couldn't  treat  her  jxisltlvely  except  to  put 
fltilds  In  her  system  that  would  dilute  what- 
ever it  was.  Donald  was  at  rehearsal  in  Dallas 
so  I  numbly  went  about  getting  kids  to  scour 
the  town  to  find  out  what  she  may  have 
taken,  ransacked  the  bedroom  and  returned 
to  the  hospital  to  wait.  They  didn't  think  she 
had  a  chance  in  this  world  and  when  Don- 
ald got  back  we  had  to  call  my  folks  and  tell 
them  that.  But  Nanay.  they  are  numb  now 
too.  Mother  flew  out — both  are  just  starting 
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new  jobs,  to  get  back  on  their  feet  and 
daddy  just  couldn't  leave.  Four  o'clock  Satur- 
day she  started  coming  out  of  it.  Barbltu- 
ates— a  definite  overdose — suicide  attempt. 
He  (the  pusher)  threatened  to  kill  me,  she 
said  as  she  came  around.  When  she  came 
around  is  when  the  hell  really  set  In  and  Is 
what  we  are  still  in  now.  This  doctor  sus- 
pects heroine  aiid  then  Monday  Daddy  talks 
to  a  doctor  In  Florida  who  assures  us  that 
she  Is  on  heroine — he  saw  her  when  she  was 
home  in  Florida  that  short  time  to  treat  her 
for  pleurisy  and  said  that  she  was  at  that 
time  trying  to  go  'cold  turkey"  by  coming 
home.  He  didn't  tell  my  folks  because  he  felt 
she  was  hopeless — he  told  my  jather  Monday 
that  the  only  advice  he  can  give  a  family  is 
to  write  her  off — con^tdrr  hrr  doomed — be- 
fore the  family  is  destroyed  along  ivith  her. 
My  father  has  died  inside.  It  kills  me  to  even 
talk  with  him  on  the  phone.  But — she  is  still 
in  the  hospital  now.  very  sick. 

She  has  developed  double  pnemonla(sp) 
and  a  possible  chance  of  hepatitis  along  writh 
swollen  joints  and  general  withdrawal  ef- 
fects. Mother  is  there  nursing  her  as  that  Is 
all  she  knows  to  do.  It  Is  actually  kind  of 
therapeutic  for  her  so  I  let  her  stay  there. 
.\t  home  she  climbs  the  walls  as  I  do — which 
Is  why  I  am  writing  to  you. 

And  now  a  new  paragraph  and  back  to  my 
plea.  If  she  survives  there  Is  almost  nowhere 
to  turn  n->xt.  Florida  rafused  to  commit  any- 
one when  f*ru,?;  are  involvod  and  many 
.-tates  are  the  same.  Nothing  can  be  done  for 
an  addict  until  t.hey  volunteer  for  help  and 
they  can't  afford  to  waste  their  sp.tce  on 
those  who  don't  want  the  help.  The  doctor 
says  tha'  besides  the  drugs  she  Is  a  psychotic 
person.tlity  and  dangerous  to  the  society. 
He  says  that  If  we  don't  maUe  some  sort  of 
arrangements  for  confinement  that  he  will 
have  to  turn  her  over  to  the  authorities.  Pri- 
vate hospital";  are  out  financially — and  she  is 
not  wllllnj  to  commit  herself.  I  talke:!  with 
her  today  with  the  hope  that  nl!  the  pain 
she  is  in  now  wotild  do  the  trick  and  got 
nowh?re — except  an^ry.  Lies,  lies,  lies  I'm 
not  addicted — you  don't  think  I'd  ever  do 
anythlna:  .igam  after  all  this,  do  you.  You 
can't  lock  me  up — it  will  kill  me.  I'll  never 
forgive  mom  and  dad  for  putting  me  in  that 
ho\,p;tal.  Forgive!  Then  I  get  mad  and  I  tell 
her  that  she  is  Goddamn  lucky  her  parents 
can  forgive  her  and  that  she  has  a  mother 
thcr?  nursm?  her  .^nd  let  me  tell  you,  she 
is  comp  etely  dependent  on  my  mother — 
hates  for  her  to  leave  even  to  eat.  Nanny, 
she  Is  still  just  a  little  kid — I  just  can't 
stand  it.  A  break  In  this  tension  has  to  come 
pretty  soon.  I  spend  my  life  on  the  phone 
with  psychlatrist^i,  social  workers,  ministers, 
av.d  no  or.e  has  an  answer.  Very  little  hope — 
none  If  she  won':  help  herself.  And  defi- 
nitely she  must  be  conftn-»d.  She  won't  even 
admit  to  the  heroin  so  she  Is  far  from 
ready  to  help  herself.  And  she  wouldn't  last 
a  day  on  the  outside.  Her  boyfriend  Is  going 
to  prison  and  what  will  that  do  to  her.  God. 
Nai.ny,  when  the  most  affluent  country  In 
the  world  has  not  only  their  streets  full  of 
teenage  addicts  but  no  facilities  to  treat 
them  and  then  spends  billions  of  dollars  In 
Viet  Nam — something  Is  wrong.  And  then 
you  turn  on  the  TV  to  hear  a  statement  by 
our  President  on  the  drtig  problem — '"the 
drug  problem  lies  within  the  minds  of  the 
users — people  who  cannot  find  challenge  In 
this  great  country,  hopeless  people."  I  would 
be  the  first  to  say  that  to  just  blame  society 
Is  a  ccp-out  because  kids  like  Kim  have 
deeper  problems  than  drugs — but  on  the 
rther  hand,  thcv  can  get  drugs  in  their  jr. 
high  school  jjhns  If  they  want.  It  is  easier 
to  get  a  fix  now  days  than  It  was  to  get  a 
beer  when  we  were  that  age.  Solutions?  Inl- 
tlLilly.  money  can  be  spent  en  treatment  cen- 
ters in  every  community,  counselling  services 
free  of  charze.  education  programs  starting 
in  the  grade  schools.  Next,  large  scale  war 
should  be  declared  on  organized  crime — ev- 
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ery  ounce  of  heroin  in  this  country  comes 
across  the  borders.  Third,  lmm3dlately  rein- 
vestigation of  narcotics  laws.  But  these  do 
not  treat  the  symptoms — only  deal  with  the 
existing  situation.  What  is  behind  the  unrest 
in  our  youth  is  so  complex  that  it  boggles 
my  mind  to  even  try  to  sort  It  out.  Help  me 
sort  It  out,  Nanny,  write  to  me — I  need  your 
letter. 

Love, 

Candy. 


FOREIGN 


AFFAIRS:     JAPANS    SUN 
ALSO   RISES 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

or    CALlFOaNI.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  6,  1970 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
watched  the  development  of  Japan  with 
a  keen  interest.  The  tremendous  econom- 
ic growth  of  Japan  is  one  of  the  greatest 
successes  of  this  past  generation. 

As  we.  through  our  foreign  pohcy.  at- 
tempt to  establish  a  "low  profile,"  we 
must  realize  that  the  United  States  wUl 
have  to  rely  more  heavily  on  other  na- 
tions to  assume  part  of  the  economic 
burdens  we  have  borne  these  many  years. 
Thus,  there  is  little  doubt  that  Japan 
will  continue  to  be  a  crucial  factor  in 
the  future  political  and  economic  ar- 
rangements of  East  Asia  and,  for  that 
matter,  the  entire  world. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
I  view  with  alarm  the  myopic  concern 
with  certain  trade  agreements  that  bid 
fair  to  sour  relations  between  our  Na- 
tion and  Japan. 

I  know  that  with  a  mutual  "give  and 
take"  attitude  these  seemingly  insur- 
mountable barriers  could  be  overcome. 
One  factor  should  be  consuntly  stressed : 
Japan  is  an  emerging  economic  super- 
power. This  fact  must  be  constantly  con- 
sidered. C.  L.  Sulzberger's  recent  article 
in  the  New  York  Times  entitled  "Japan's 
Sun  Also  Rises"  put  this  issue  into  per- 
spective and  I  commend  the  reading  of 
this  article  to  my  colleagues: 

Foreign  Aft  .Mrs:  Jap.\ns  Sun  Also  Rises 
(By  C.  L.  Sulzberger) 

A.spKN.  Colo. — The  comlrc  superpower  is 
not  China  but  Japan  which,  by  late  this 
century  or  early  next  one.  will  possess  the 
largest  gross  national  product  In  the  world. 
Such  is  the  considered  opinion  of  Herman 
Kahn,  futurologist  and  director  of  the  Hud- 
son Institute,  lu  his  forthcoming  book.  "The 
Emerging  Japinese  Superstate:  Challenge 
and  Resoonse"   (Prentice-Hall,  publishers). 

After  several  visits  and  a  study  cf  Japan's 
prospects  as  a  nation,  Kahn  concludes  that 
in  less  than  two  generations  It  will  boast 
the  greatest  ONP.  He  forecasts  that  by  the 
end  of  this  year  Japan  will  pass  the  Soviet 
U'tton  in  per  capita  output  and  that  by 
2000  It  will  overtake  the  most  advanced 
Western  countries. 

NATUJIAL  HINTERLAND 

Right  now,  Kahn  points  out,  Japan's  GNP 
is  "consistently  growing  at  a  ra'e  twice  that 
cf  the  United  States."  He  sees  as  a  natural 
Japanese  "hinterland"  the  200  to  300  million 
people  of  non-Communist  Pacific  Asia,  much 
of  whose  population  the  Japanese  "will  sim- 
ply Incorporate,  by  one  device  or  another. 
Into  their  economic  superstate,  even  while 
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not  moving  them  geographically,"  He  con- 
cludes; 

[Ifj  "Japan  continues  to  grow  at  rates 
comparable  to  those  it  has  achieved  in  the 
last  twenty  years-  -and  does  so  for  another 
decade — or  for  the  rest  cf  the  century — 
Japan  surely  will  deserve  to  be  Jtidged  the 
third  most  important  international  power  In 
the  world.  It  should  far  surpass  In  national 
power — in  Influence  and  political  signifi- 
cance— -Us  giant  neighbor.  China." 

StJPERPOWER  STRIVINGS 

These  obs'^rvations  gain  special  importance 
against  the  background  of  Kahn's  further 
prediction  that  Japan  'is  not  unlikely  even- 
tually to  strive  to  become  a  military  super- 
power as  well."  He  suspects  the  r's°  of 
Japan  may  prove  comparable  on  the  glribal 
scene  to  that  of  Prtissln  en  the  Eviropean 
scene  a  century  ago.  He  says: 

"I  would  predict  that  in  a  relatively  short 
period  of  time  during  the  early  and  m!d- 
spventles  we  may  find  a  ntim'oer  of  crucial 
changes  occurring  in  Japane.se  attitudes  to- 
ward defense  of  the  home  islands  (Including 
nuclear  weapons),  in  foreign  poller.  In  felf 
!ma?e  and  In  national  and  inteniaTi'.nal  ex- 
pectations." 

Kahn  believes  the  special  structure  of  Jap- 
anese socletv.  with  what  we  in  .America  miph* 
call  an  extraordinary  team  spirit,  permits 
maximum  application  of  the  rational  talents. 
He  also  believes  "Japan  Is  very  rich  In  the 
resources  that  count  mcst — the  right  kind 
of  people." 

In  applying  to  Japan  the  techniques  of 
new  analyMcal  methods.  Kahn  stresses  in- 
dustrial production  and  mlli'ary  potential. 
He  writes:  'In  recent  years  the  Japanese 
have  tended  to  .save  and  invest  about  one 
third  or  more  of  their  gross  national  product. 

"This  is  the  highest  rate  In  the  world  (ex- 
cept for  Kuwait's,  which  is  technically 
higher — but  that  is  a  very  special  case  in- 
deed). Thus  the  Japanese  t^xiav  save  pro- 
portionately about  one  and  one-half  to  three 
times  as  much  as  the  European  and  North 
-American  nations  do." 

If  one  recalls  Tokyo's  World  War  II  dream 
of  a  Greater  East  Asia  Co-Prosperity  Sphere 
It  is  fasclna'ing  to  contemplate  the  likeli- 
hood that  such  ambitions  may  now  be  ex- 
ceeded by  non-mllltary  means.  Kahn  con- 
cludes; 

"It  Is  a  reasonable  estimate  that  econom- 
ically the  Japanese  today  draw  more  from 
non-commun.st  Pacific  Asia  lor  NOCP.A  for 
short)  than  they  could  have  reasonably  ex- 
pec'ed  to  gain  from  the  success  of  the  old 
Japanese  wax  goal  of  establishing  a  Japanese- 
dominated  coprosperity  sphere.  In  particular, 
Australia  almost  certainly  will  supply — if  it 
dies  not  already — more  raw  materials  than 
Japan  could  have  expected  from  a  puppet 
China.  " 

REASON    FOR  CONCERN 

Kahn's  profession  of  futurology  deals  more 
with  capabilities  than  intentions.  He  wTites: 
"On  the  technological  level,  juat  because  of 
their  nu;lear  electrical  pow-er  Intlus'^ry  alone 
•he  Japanese  will  be  able,  by  1975  or  so.  to 
produce  several  thovisands  of  small  nuclear 
weapons  a  year.  " 

If  one  accepts  this  analysis  In  terms  of 
posttilatlag  U.S.  policy.  Washington  Is  wM-ry- 
mg  too  much  about  China  and  not  enough 
about  Ja'^an.  Tokyo's  requirements  and  de- 
sires must  be  fitted  into  Washington's  with 
a  view  not  only  to  contemporary  political 
convenience  but  also  to  logical  diplomatic 
and  military  needs  during  the  next  gener- 
ation. 

Against  this  background  it  becomes  even 
more  evident  how  counterproductive  barriers 
against  textile  Imports  from  Japan  will  be 
In  terms  of  the  over-all  need  for  close  U.S. 
ties  with  Tokyo  during  the  uncertain  future. 


CIVIL  BIGHTS  FOR  IT ALIA1> -AMER- 
ICANS 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU^S 

Thursday.  August  6,  1970 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently, Columbus  Circle  in  New  York 
City  was  the  scene  of  a  rally  by  Ital- 
ian-Americans to  protest  alleged  civil 
rights  violations  against  some  of  their 
numbers. 

There  was  some  public  criticism  of  this 
event  because  the  demonstration  was  in 
response  to  rep>orted  FBI  harassment  of 
a  suspected  Mafia  family.  Among  those 
who  were  criticized  for  their  participa- 
tion was  Paul  O'Dwyer.  until  recently  a 
candidate  for  the  New  York  Democratic 
senatorial  nomination. 

Mr.  O'Dwyer  has  a  long  record  of 
championing  the  cause  of  civil  rights. 
And  I  think  his  response  to  a  letter  ques- 
tioning his  appearance  at  the  rally 
eloquently  expresses  a  reverence  for 
our  democratic  system  of  justice 
about  which— unfortunately— we  some- 
times need  to  be  reminded  in  this  day 
and  age.  The  text  of  the  letter  follows: 

De\r  Sir:  Than'KS  for  writing  to  me  about 
my  appearance  at  the  recent  meeting  of 
Italian  Am.erK-ans  at  Columbus  Circle,  called 
to  protest  violations  of  the  civil  rights  of 
some  of  their  numbers,  but  also  to  express 
their  sense  of  indignation  at  the  attempt  to 
s"i,lgmatlze  them  en  masse. 

I'm  sure  there  were  few,  if  any.  of  the 
150  000  Italian  fellow  citizens  who  appeared 
at  the  rally  who  did  not  fall  into  the  cate- 
gorv  of  hardworking  decent  people,  proud  of 
their  culture  and  traditions.  They  have  be- 
come sick  and  tired  of  having  Italians  con- 
stantlv  and  officially  placed  in  the  frame  of 
reference  of  crime  as  If  somehow  they  were 
responsible  for  the  minuscule  fraction  of 
their  people  Involved  In  underworld  activi- 
ties, a  situation  equally  applicable  to  other 
Americans. 

Mv  sympathies  go  out  to  them  because 
this' has  been  the  same  kind  of  character 
i^asslnation  from  which  other  ethnic  groups 
have  suffered  over  long  periods  of  our  his- 
tory. The  entertainment  world  discontinued 
exhibiting  the  ■Stage  Irishman"  only  after 
irate  fellow  countrymen  threw  garbage  at 
the  stage  and  on  the  offending  actors  and 
the  Anti  Defamation  League  of  the  B'nal 
B'rlth  is  even  now  a  highly  respected  but  an 
extremely  busy  organization. 

The  day  after  the  primary  I  received  the 
enclosed  telegram  of  invitation  from  Mr 
Marcone.  I  was  aware  of  and  considered  the 
position  taken  by  Senator  Marchi  and  de- 
cided nevertheless  to  appear  and  speak  I 
found  mvself  on  the  platform  with  people  of 
varying  views  The  speakers  Included  Richard 
Aurello.  repre.senting  Mayor  Lindsay.  Bella 
Abzug.  Allard  Lowenstein.  R'chard  Ottinger. 
Rocky  Graziano.  Barry  Parber.  Mr.  Imperlale 
of  Newark.  Joseph  Colombo.  Mario  Biaggi 
pnd  Mario  Pr.x^accino.  to  name  but  r>  few. 
Whatever  mv  dl!Terence  of  opinion  may  be 
with  Senator  Marchi.  I  hold  him  in  high 
esteem,  but  If  his  prestigious  position  among 
Conservative  Republicans  has  spared  him 
from  the  cutting  edge  of  slight.  It  Is  appar- 
ent that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  other 
Italian  Americans,  not  so  sheltered,  have  not 
shared  his  good  fortune.  To  charge  as  some 
reports  have  that  these  people  were  at  Co- 
lumbus Circle  under  duress  Is  merely  to  ag- 
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gravate  the  libel  and  since  It  carried  with  It 
no  shred  of  proof,  It  was  unjustified  cal- 
umny. 

The  civil  rights  violation  charge  sprang 
from  the  complaints  of  the  family  of  Joseph 
Colombo  including  wives,  sisters  and  even 
In-laws,  who  claimed  that  agents  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  had  per- 
sisted in  annoving  them  In  public  (even  after 
they  made  It  clear  they  did  not  wish  to  en- 
gage m  conversation  I .  had  tapped  their  tele- 
phones and  otherwise  abused  their  right  of 
prlvacv.  The  young  women  in  question 
presented  their  charges  to  the  public, 
through  the  medium  of  television  and  radio, 
and  I  saw  and  heard  them  and  was  Impressed 
by  their  sincerity.  If  there  were  any  doubts 
that  things  of  this  nature  do  occur,  the  at- 
titude, behavior  and  public  pronouncements 
of  Attorney  General  Mitchell  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  eliminate  any  such  misgivings. 

One  of  the  criticisms  of  evil  rights  ad- 
vocates and  lawyers  has  been  that  their 
sensitivities  become  apparent  only  when 
there  is  an  Interference  with  the  rights  of 
somebody  whose  Ideology  matches  their  own. 
I  think  there's  a  great  deal  of  merit  to  that 
complaint.  We  are  constantly  talking  about 
bridging  gaps,  but  it  seems  clear  that  In 
order  to  do  so.  all  of  us  must  seek  to  under- 
stand the  nature  of  the  grievances  on  the 
other  side  of  the  chasm. 

It  ha*  been  suggested  that  it  wa*  a  tactical 
error  to  have  Joseph  Colombo  anywhere 
around  the  platform.  I  know  what  I  know 
about  Mr.  Colombo  from  reading  about  him. 
But  the  Issue  Is  not  Mr.  Colombo.  Speaker 
after  speaker  there  made  the  position  clear 
that  If  Mr.  Colombo  violated  our  laws,  he 
should  be  prosecuted  for  It.  Only  a  court 
and  Jury,  however,  have  a  right  to  make 
that  determination  and  until  such  time  as 
they  do,  our  basic  law  demands  that  Judg- 
ment be  withheld  and  the  public  media  is 
no  substitute  for  orderly  trial. 

It  requires  little  argument,  however,  that 
we  must  be  Just  as  concerned  when  the 
rights  of  anyone  are  invaded  and  the  fact 
that  a  suspect  Is  charged  or  about  to  be 
charged  with  a  loathsome  crime  should  be 
no  deterrent  to  our  commitment.  We  are 
Indebted  to  Danny  Escobedo  and  to  the 
lawyers  who  fought  his  case  for  having  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  place  appro- 
priate limitations  on  what  federal  and  state 
officers  felt  was  their  right  to  Invade  pri- 
vacy and  trample  on  some  of  the  basic  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution.  Nobody  suggest- 
ed that  Danny  Escobedo  should  be  classified 
as  an  Innocent. 

In  any  event,  there  Is  no  law  which  estab- 
lishes pro.secutlon.  conviction  and  appeal  as 
the  onlv  wav  In  which  constitutional  rights 
are  to  be  protected.  There  Is  something  re- 
freshing about  a  public  demonstration  of 
opposition  to  violation  of  those  rights  while 
thev  are  happening.  Besides.  It  Is  the  method 
outlined  for  us  by  the  honored  men  who 
framed  our  sacred  documents. 

Italian  Americans  have  been  saying  that 
the  media  has  been  unfair  to  them,  that  the 
public  Is  therefore  affected,  and  as  a  result 
they  and  their  children  are  caused  to  suffer 
shame.  As  an  example  of  distortion,  let  me 
refer  to  a  story  which  appeared  In  the  papers 
within  the  past  ten  days  concerning  the  ap- 
prehension of  persons  charged  with  relief 
chiseling  The  story  went  on  to  link  the  oc- 
currence with  the  Mafia"  without  submit- 
ting a  single  item  of  pr jof. 

Knowing  what  mischief  these  impressions 
create,  it  would  appear  that  the  media  should 
exercise  a  bit  more  discretion  in  its  reporting. 
Or  maybe  to  show  a  balanced  picture  refer- 
ence be  made  now  and  then  to  the  life  of  the 
average  Italian  American;  of  people  such  as 
I  knew  when  I  was  a  young  working  student 
on  the  Brooklyn  waterfront;  like  Sally,  the 
dock  boss,  who  would  beckon  me  from  the 
shape  up  for  work  with  a  'Hey  Irish,  go  to 
work     You're    never   going    to    be   a    lawyer 
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hanging  around  the  gate":  or  Bruno,  who 
lately  put  some  fancy  tile  together  for  me 
and  so  admired  its  beauty  that  he  could  not 
bring  himself  to  set  a.  price  on  his  artistry; 
or  Nick  RiUettl.  Ullor  ana  owner  of  the 
rooming  house  In  which  I  lived  In  Borough 
Park,  whose  overtime  money  was  set  aside  for 
tickets  to  the  opera;  or  Vincent,  who  cere- 
monlouslv  burled  the  fig  tree  each  fall  to  save 
It  from  the  severe  frost  of  this  climate  so 
that  in  the  spring,  its  blossom.s  could  banish 
the  drabiiess  from  the  backyard  of  a  crowded 
city. 

I'm  sure  that  you  and  I  pray  for  the  day 
when  these  evidences  of  ugliness  shall  dis- 
appear, and  Italians,  like  the  rest  of  us.  will 
enjoy  a  Joke  based  on  their  peculiarities  or 
even  their  shortcomings.  But  until  the  at- 
mosphere clears,  we  have  no  choice  but  to 
use  every  measiue  of  persuasion  on  our  fel- 
low citizens  to  recognize  that  the  Italian 
populace  have  shown  commendable  restraint: 
that  they  have  at  the  recent  meeting  made 
their  point  publicly  and  that  we,  their  fellow 
Americans,  are  required,  by  every  rule  of 
fair  play,  to  lend  a  sympathetic  ear  to  this 
quiet,  humane  and  cultured  people. 

Prudence  might  suggest  that  as  to  my  par- 
ticipation at  the  meeting  I  claim  ignorance 
and  confess  error,  and  I'm  sure  from  the  tone 
of  your  letter  I  would  be  forgiven  this  one  in- 
discretion, but  I  don't  see  It  that  way. 

Again,  thanks  for  letting  me  know  how  you 
feel.  Had  you  kept  your  thoughts  to  yourself. 
I  would  never  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
explaining  mine. 
Sincerely, 

PAtTL    O'DWYEB. 
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Illustrative  of  the  trend  is  a  bill  In  the 
U.S.  Senate  which  guarantees  a  family  of 
four  a  $3,600  annual  income.  This  one  meas- 
ure would  cost  about  $20  billion  annually. 
Measures  such  as  this  brought  a  stern  warn- 
ing from  Representative  Mahon.  chairman  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee.  He 
said,  ".  .  .  Unless  some  way  can  be  found 
to  rectify  this  situation,  we  are  .  .  .  headed 
toward  physical  and  economic  chaos  .  .  ." 
A  colorful  "but  deadly  serious  assessment  of 
the  situation  was  made  by  a  publication  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U.S.  In  its 
paraphrase  of  a  famous  remark  of  Winston 
Churchill,  "Never  have  so  few  owed  so  much 
to  so  many." 


CHAOTIC  WELFARISM 


HON.  JOHN  ROUSSELOT 

OF    C.M.IF0RN1A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  6.  1970 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  about 
establishing  appropriate  incentives  for 
those  presently  on  Federal  welfare  pay- 
ments to  be  encouraged  to  return  to  pro- 
ductive work  and  activity.  An  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  America's  working  people 
wish  to  see  constructive  action  taken  so 
that  they,  as  individual  taxpayers,  are  no 
longer  asked  to  carry  the  fiscal  burden 
of  those  who  should  really  be  gainfully 
employed  or  back  at  productive  work. 

W.  Tog  Ericson.  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  South  Pasadena  Review,  has  al- 
ways had  a  way  of  saying  things  suc- 
cinctly and  to  the  point.  Mr.  Ericson's 
editorial  of  Monday,  July  27,  1970,  en- 
titled "Chaotic  Welfarism."  is  an  exam- 
ple of  that  type  of  commonsense  and  to- 
the-point  commentary  that  I  believe  can 
be  of  benefit  to  my  colleagues  in  this 
House.  I  recommend  that  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  heed  the  voice  of  Mr. 
Ericson  because  I  believe  he  speaks  for 
a  great  number  of  our  fellow  country- 
men. 

The  article  follows: 

Chaotic    Welfarism 

Everywhere  the  taxpayer  turns,  he  sees, 
rising  on  all  sides,  the  specter  of  soaring  gov- 
ernment spending.  Many  government  pro- 
grams, at  both  the  local  and  national  level, 
are  beyond  administrative  control.  Schools, 
welfare,  health  care  and  other  ostensibly 
worthy  programs  continue  to  multiply,  often 
In  an  attempt  to  alleviate  the  very  hardships 
which  government  spending,  deficit  financing 
and   Infiatlon  created  In  the  first  place. 
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PROBLEMS  HAVE  ROOTS:  LOOK  AT 
THEM 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  6.  1970 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  recent  hot,  humid  spell  in  July, 
New  York  City  faced  both  a  power  and 
a  pollution  crisis.  Residents  were  re- 
quested to  cut  back  on  electric  consump- 
tion in  order  not  to  overload  local  power 
facilities.  Consolidated  Edison,  the 
major  source  of  electric  power  in  the  New 
York  area,  asked  that  air  conditioners 
not  be  run  at  the  maximum  setting,  for 
instance,  and  that  other  frugalities  be 
practiced  during  the  heat  'wave.  It  was 
hoped,  of  course,  that  the  cumulative 
saving  in  power  stemming  from  many 
small  individual  sacrifices  would  prevent 
overloading. 

The  apE>eal  to  the  consumers  in  New 
York  emphasized  the  Importance  of  an 
extremely  hard-to-sell  product^indi- 
/ridual  responsibility.  Admittedly,  in 
some  cases  this  virtue  comes  naturally; 
the  motorist  is  of  necessity  cautious  and 
responsible  for  the  life  he  saves  will  be 
his  own.  It  is  the  small,  day-to-day  sac- 
rifices with  the  good  of  the  community 
and  Nation  in  mind  that  combine  to  in- 
sure the  continuation  of  a  responsible 
society. 

With  the  problem  of  pollution  the 
same  individual  prudence  and  caution  in 
the  interest  of  the  general  welfare  are 
in  order.  It  is  so  easy  to  search  after 
simple  solutions  or  convenient  scape- 
goats, ignoring  the  complexities  in- 
volved. How  painless  to  blame  it  all  on 
the  field  of  industry,  forgetting  the  con- 
tribution made  by  the  car  out  in  the 
garage. 

The  February  issue  of  Power  Engi- 
neering carried  a  statement  of  opinion  by 
its  senior  editor.  Fredric  C.  Olds,  on  the 
problems  besetting  the  utility  field  and 
the  necessity  for  a  broad,  systematic  ap- 
proach to  effect  corrective  action.  As  in 
the  case  of  Con  Edison  in  New  York— 
the  hot,  humid  weather  strained  indi- 
rectly its  normal  operation — outside 
forces  such  as  the  economic,  educational, 
and  sociological  fields  have  played  their 
roles,  past  and  present,  in  the  utilities 
dilemma  today.  Mr.  Olds  would  have  us 
analyze  the  case  comprehensively. 

I  insert  at  this  point  "Problems  Have 
Roots:  Look  at  Them"  from  the  Febru- 
ary issue  of  Power  Engineering: 
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Problems  Have  Roots:   Look  at  Them 
(By  P.  C.  Olds) 

Alleged  offe)nses  of  the  power  Industry :  air 
and  water  pollution,  destruction  of  beauty, 
nuclear  radiation,  high  rates,  low  reliability, 
monopoly  and.  tomorrow,  brownouts.  Valid  or 
not,  this  IB  what  the  public  hears. 

What  do  you  do  If  you  think  you  have  a 
big  problem  on  your  hands?  Trouble-shoot — 
search  for  facts,  identify  causes.  Then  you  can 
take  logical  action. 

What  Is  afoot  today  Instead?  Clarion  '«mm- 
Ings  to  the  public  are  carefully  disembodied 
from  history.  Roots  of  our  problems  are  sel- 
dom mentioned,  never  exposed.  One  might 
gather  from  watching  or  listening  that  these 
plagues  were  suddenly  upwn  us  as  of  some 
recent  date  and  were  the  almost  exclusive 
fault  of  Industry.  Of  course,  neither  premise 
Is  true. 

The  problems  largely  are  the  product  of 
political  and  economic  declMons.  made  on 
high,  conveyed  to  the  pubhc  and  fixed  In  It* 
mind  by  mass  media.  Production  at  lowest 
dollar  oo6t  was  made  God.  Its  prophets  were 
given  accolades  and  raised  to  undeserved 
eminence. 

Now  we  must  pay  the  piper.  Pundit, 
prophet  and  politician  alike  cast  themselvee 
as  blameless.  How  omniscient  they  appear  to- 
day as  they  thunder  warnings  and  call  for 
action!  They  hold  srway  over  public  thinking, 
these  men  who  speak  of  solutions.  Yet  they 
have  been  at  the  problem  roots  all  along  and 
apparently  now  will  be  obstacles  to  reason- 
able progress. 

It  is  moot  whether  Industry  could  have 
forced  a  saner  course  years  back;  It  should 
have  tried  harder  to  do  so.  In  another  decade 
will  we  look  l»ck  on  today's  challenge  with 
the  same  regret? 


OUTLOOK  FOR  SMALL  BUSINESS  IN 
1970'S 


HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  6.  1970 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
over  8'/2  million  small  businesses  in  the 
United  States,  composed  of  men  and 
women  who  personify  the  American  ideal 
of  individual  initiative  and  who  form 
one  of  the  most  important  mainstays  of 
our  way  of  life. 

Because  of  the  central  place  they  oc- 
cupy in  our  national  economy,  we  in  the 
Congress  and  the  public  at  large  must 
be  aware  of  the  conditions  they  face  and 
the  ways  in  which  they  are  going  to  be 
affected  by  broad  economic  trends. 

Dr.  W.  J.  Garvin  of  tlie  Small  Business 
Administration  recently  gave  an  address 
on  the  "Outlook  for  Small  Business  in 
the  1970's"  which  contains  valuable  in- 
formation on  this  subject.  He  points  out 
that  the  future  holds  bright  opportuni- 
ties for  small  businesses,  but  that  it  will 
also  present  many  problems.  Congress 
should  be  sensitive  to  these  difHculties 
and  be  prepared  to  assist  the  small  busi- 
nessman when  it  is  necessary. 

A  recent  example  of  how  Congress  can 
be  effective  in  this  regard  is  the  Senate 
committee  study  or  the  eflects  of  crime 
on  small  businesses,  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Garvin.  Many  of  the  recommendations 
the  committee  made  are  already  in  the 
process  of  being  implemented,  especially 
in  the  area  of  transportation  losses. 
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I  recommend  Dr.^Garvin's  remarks  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and  insert 
excerpts  f  i-om  his  speech  at  this  point  in 
the  Record : 

Ot'TLOOK  FOR  Small  Business  in 

THE   1970's 

(By  Dr.  W.  J.  Garvin) 

To  evaluate  the  position  of  sma!l  business 
over  the  next  decade  is  Indeed  a  tall  order. 
There  are.  by  the  most  conservative  estimate, 
well  over  five  million  small  buslne.^es  in 
this  country.  They  are  fotind  In  every  Indus- 
try and  In  every  nook  and  cranny  of  our 
land.  They  are  caught  up  In,  and  are  abnor- 
mally susceptible  to,  the  major  problems  of 
our  times — from  tight  money  to  environ- 
mental pollution. 

INDUSTRY    PROSPECTS 

without  doubt,  the  best  single  indicator 
of  the  health  of  the  small  business  ccnunu- 
nlty  Is  the  rate  of  growth  In  the  total  busi- 
ness population.  At  least  95  percent  of  all 
businesses  are  small,  by  SBA  standards. 
When  the  total  business  population  grows, 
small  concerns  account  for  an  even  higher 
proportion  of  the  growth;  conversely,  a  de- 
cline in  the  total  business  sector. 

We  foresee  a  continued  growth  In  the  to- 
tal business  population  in  the  years  ahead— 
from  5',2  million  today  to  an  estimated  6.1 
million  by  1976,  a  net  growth  rate  on  the 
order  of  90,000  per  year.  The  rate  of  growth 
varies  widely  among  the  major  Industry 
groups. 

The  fastest  growth  Is  expected  In  contract 
construction  with  a  pent-up  demand  for 
housing  buttressed  by  an  ambitious  national 
housing  goal.  The  number  of  firms  in  this  In- 
dustry, currently  at  550  thousand,  should 
show  a  net  Increase  of  at  least  100,000  by 
1976,  principally  In  the  specialty  trades. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  look  for  little.  If  any 
growth  In  the  340,000  firms  in  the  mantifac- 
turlng  Industry,  with  gains  In  the  producer 
goods  categories  offset  by  losses  among  firms 
manufacturing  consumer  goods.  The  latter 
trend  reflects  the  continuing  virtual  monop- 
olization of  television  and  radio  networks  by 
large  corporations  promoting  trademarks  and 
brand  names. 

The  number  of  firms  In  the  service  Indus- 
tries will  keep  pace  with  Increases  In  popula- 
tion and  personal  Income.  Now  at  1.1  mil- 
lion, the  business  population  In  the  Indus- 
tries Is  expected  to  gain  an  additional  150,- 
000  firms  by  1976.  The  most  rapid  growth  will 
occur  In  the  personal,  professonal  and  busi- 
ness service  Industries. 

The  population  of  the  huge  retail  and 
wholesale  trade  Industries,  now  at  2.6  million 
firms,  accounts  for  almost  half  the  total  busi- 
ness population.  The  competitive  position  of 
small  firms  In  these  Industries,  especially  In 
retail  trade,  was  undermined  In  the  late  50's 
and  early  60's  by  the  growth  of  large  chain 
and  department  stores.  Their  position  has 
since  Improved  with  the  increased  public  ac- 
ceptance of  specialty  shops,  affiliated  Inde- 
pendents, and  franchises.  Accordingly,  we  ex- 
pect a  moderate  growth  In  the  number  of 
firms  In  these  Industries — to  approximately 
2.8  million  by  1976. 

The  number  of  firms  In  other  Industries  Is 
expected  to  rise  from  the  present  850,000  to 
more  than  one  million  by  1976.  The  most 
rapid  growth  should  occur  In  transportation, 
real  estate  and  finance. 

REGIONAL    PROSPECTS 

Ironically,  the  prospects  for  development 
In  the  several  geographic  areas  of  the  country, 
taking  into  account  population  movements, 
run  directly  counter  to  expressed  national 
economic  development  goals.  Growth  will  gen- 
erally occur  where  It  is  least  needed.  While 
Federal  programs  will,  In  the  end.  exert  a 
powerful  Influence  to  counter  adverse  trends, 
the  outlook  for  the  short-term  future  is  that 
current  trends  will,  at  best,  be  abated  but 
not  reversed. 
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Some  of  the  major  anticipated  develop- 
ments are  set  forth  below: 

Urban  growth  will  continue,  but  at  a  some- 
what slower  pace  than  prevailed  In  the  1960's. 

Medium-sized  metropolitan  areas  (In  the 
500.000  to  1,000.000  range)  will  experience  the 
most  rapid  growth  rates  both  in  Industry 
and  population. 

The  shift  of  the  more  affluent  middle  class 
to  suburban  areas  and  outer-ring  counties 
of  large  metropolitan  areas  will  continue. 
These  areas  will  also  experience  higher  rates 
of  growth  of  primary  Job-producing  Indus- 
tries and  of  service  and  retail  Industries 
catering  directly  to  the  consumer. 

The  population  of  central  cities  of  the 
large  metropolitan  areas  (with  a  million  or 
more  total  population)  will  experience  a  lit- 
tle net  growth  In  many  cases  and  declines  In 
others,  with  even  higher  concentrations  of 
poor  persons.  Major  programs  to  revive  In- 
dustry In  the  central  cities  will  be  pursued. 
These'  will  serve  to  arrest  unfavorable  trends, 
with  stabilization  the  best  near-term  pros- 
pect, followed  later— hopefully— by  a  reversal 
of  Industrial  and  commercial  decay. 

The  outlook  for  some  non-metropolitan 
areas  (small  urban  and  rural  places)  is  some- 
what more  promising.  Out-migration  from 
these  to  larger  urban  areas  fell  off  substan- 
tially in  the  1960s,  as  compared  with  the 
preceding  decade.  Simultaneously,  such 
me.isures  of  economic  health  as  the  rate  of 
growth  of  personal  income  and  manufac- 
turers' earnings,  which  showed  the  non- 
metropolitan  areas  lagging  behind  the  metro- 
politan are.^s  in  the  1950s  found  them  draw- 
ing even  in  the  1960's.  These  trends  should 
continue  in  the  1970s  as  additional  growth 
centers  emerge  and  opportunities  for  manu- 
facturing and  tourism  expand.  Small  busi- 
ness, which  has  suffered  severely  as  a  result 
of  stagnation  or  decline  In  small  urban  and 
rural  places,  should  reap  significant  bene- 
fits from  the  expected  revival  there. 

CHALLENGES   AND   OPPORTtlNrrlES 

A  number  of  significant  challenees  to  and 
opportunities  for  small  business  are  emerg- 
ing In  the  wake  of  major  Federal  programs 
and  other  developments  in  the  economy. 

The  years  ahead  wll  witness  a  major  ex- 
pansion of  "consumerism."  In  addition  to 
measure  to  insure  an  acceptable  degree  of 
product  safetv.  Increased  attention  will  be 
given  to  insuring  the  purity  and  nutritional 
content  of  foods  and  mlnimimi  quality 
standards  for  a  wide  variety  of  other  goods 
and  services.  The  cost  of  compliance  with 
minimum  standards  can  place  major  bur- 
dens on  small  firms,  as  has  already  been 
demonstrated  In  the  meat  processing  and  dis- 
trlbuUon  Industry.  Properly  managed,  how- 
ever, quality  standards  can  strengthen  the 
competitive  position  of  small  businesses  as 
has  been  experienced  In  Japan.  A  major  ex- 
pansion of  antl-crlme  programs  Is  clearly  in 
the  offing,  including  programs  to  ease  the 
burden  of  crime  on  small  business.  The  Sen- 
ate Select  Committee  on  Small  Business, 
after  hearings  on  SBA's  study  on  Crime 
Against  Small  Business,  has  adopted  recom- 
mendations for  immediate  action  and  pro- 
poses to  undertake  further  studies  to  reach 
a  more  permanent  solution.  If  small  business 
annual  losses  to  crime  could  be  cut  in  half, 
this  would  leave  In  the  pockets  of  the  Na- 
tion's small  businessmen  more  money  than 
has  been  loaned  to  small  concerns  In  any  one 
year  by  all  of  SBA's  financial  and  Investment 
assistance  programs  combined.  More  Impor- 
tant, a  reduction  In  the  toll  of  crime  on  small 
business  In  the  Inner  city,  and  solution  of 
the  related  Insurance  problems,  may  be  one 
of  the  keys  to  the  success  of  Operation  Busi- 
ness Mainstream 

The  announcement  of  the  President's  de- 
termination to  reduce  the  mounting  pollu- 
tion of  the  Nation's  environment  presages  a 
new  commitment  of  major  resources.  While 
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clearly  essential,  this  too  may  pose  critical 
problems  for  the  smaU  Arm.  Special  taxes  or 
requirements  to  Install  costly  equipment 
would  raise  the  cost  of  doing  business,  thus 
narrowing  the  advantage  of  relatively  lower 
overhead  costs  upon  which  the  competitive 
posture  of  numerous  small  firms  Is  based. 

Finally,  we  foresee  a  continuing  Increase 
in  the  tieed  for  more  sophisticated  manage- 
ment of  small  firms.  Much  of  this  stems  from 
further  urbanization  with  limited  personal 
ties  between  small  business  managers  and 
their  customers  and  the  growing  selectivity 
of  more  afSuent  buyers.  It  wUl  also  come 
from  a  rapid  spread  of  the  computer  into 
snia'.ler  and  smaller  firms.  One  aspect  of  this 
trend  Is  already  giving  us  reason  for  concern. 
Large  manufacturers  In  the  automotive,  aero- 
space and  other  key  industries  are  abandon- 
ing the  traditional  drawings  and  specifica- 
tions in  ordering  pieces  and  parts  from  small 
suppliers.  In  their  place,  they  nre  substitut- 
ing magnetic  tapes  which  contain  instruc- 
tions for  machines  to  produce  the  desired 
product  This  will  afTect  literally  tens  of 
thousands  of  small  manufacturers  who  will 
be  required  to  have  access  to  a  computer  and 
a  numeric  control  capability  within  their 
plants  as  a  condition  for  continuing  as 
sources  of  supply.  This,  too,  we  are  examin- 
ing with  a  view  to  assisting  these  small  firms 
to  make  the  transition  to  computer-assisted 
manufacturing. 


GRAPE   HARVEST   FESTTVAL 


HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN-  TIIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tfiursday,  August  6.  1970 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  was 
pnvile'^ed  to  be  host  to  a  Grape  Harvest 
Festival  in  the  Rayburn  House  Office 
Buildin?— a  festival  which  was  called  to 
celebrate  tlie  advent  of  union  grapes  in 
the  marketplace. 

Tliis  happy  event  n^.arks  the  turning 
point  in  3  years  of  bitter  labor-manage- 
ment str".;,gle  in  the  vineyards  of  Cali- 
fornia—struggle  between  the  United 
Fai-m  Workers'  Organizing  Committee. 
led  by  Ce.:ar  Chavez,  and  t'.ie  CaMfornia 
gra-^e  ^rower.^.  The  strike  is  not  over,  the 
bov'cott  has  not  ended,  but  the  jnajor 
grov^ers  have  mw  s  gned  the  UrWOC 
contract,  and  what  began  3  years  ago 
as  a  seemingly  hopeless  struggle  against 
overuhelming  odds  has  now  become  an 
irreversible  tide.  Justice  has  taken  root 
in  the  vUieyards  and  cannot  be  eradi- 
cated. 

Recently,  Mr.  William  L.  Kirciier.  di- 
rector cf  or'^anization  of  the  AFL-CIO. 
was  int'^i-viewed  by  Frank  Swoboda. 
Washington  correspondent  for  Business 
Week  magazine,  and  Alex  Uhl,  editor  of 
Press  Associates,  Inc.  I  include  the  full 
text  of  that  interview  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  : 

Labor    News    Confeeence 

Subject:  Union  Label  Grapes. 

Quest:  William  L.  Klrcher.  director,  I>epart- 
ment  of  Organization,  AFL-CIO. 

Reporters:  Alex  Uhl,  editor  for  Press  Associ- 
ates, Incorporated;  Prank  Swoboda.  Wash- 
l!:gton  correspondent  for  Business  Week 
magazine. 

Moderator :  Frank  H.^rden. 

MCTUAL  Announces.  The  following  time  is 

presented  as  a  public  service  by  this  station 

and  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System. 
Harden.  Labor  News  Conference.  Welcome 
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to  another  edition  of  Labor  News  Con- 
ference, a  public  affairs  program  brought  to 
you  by  the  AFL-CIO.  Labor  News  Conference 
brings  together  leading  AFL-CIO  repre- 
sentatives and  ranking  members  of  the  press. 
Todav's  gtiest  Is  William  L.  Klrcher.  director 
of  the  AFl^CIO's  Department  of  Orga- 
nization. 

For  more  than  three  years,  California  farm 
workers  have  sustained  a  strike  and  boycott 
■against  grape  growers  aimed  at  winning  rec- 
ognition for  their  union,  the  United  Farm 
Workers  Organizing  Committee,  AFL-CIO. 
Late  last  Spring,  the  first  union  contract  In 
table  grapes  was  signed.  In  recent  weeks, 
more  than  30  growers— In  Arizona,  as  well  as 
California- have  signed  union  contracts  cov- 
ering workers  In  grapes  and  other  farm  crops. 
Here  to  question  Mr.  Klrcher  about  this  sud- 
den and  major  breakthrough  for  the  Farm 
Workers  Union,  how  It  developed  and  what 
It  holds  for  the  future,  are  Prank  Swoboda, 
Washington  correspondent  for  Business  Week 
masazlne,  and  Alex  Uhl,  editor  for  Press  As- 
sociates, Incorporated.  Your  moderator. 
Prank  H.irden. 

And  now.  Mr.  Uhl,  I  believe  you  have  the 
first  question? 

Uhl.  Mr.  Klrcher,  all  of  a  sudden,  a  great 
many  people  who  haven't  been  eating  table 
grapes  for  some  years,  because  of  the  strike 
and  the  boycott  m  the  grape  fields  of  Cali- 
fornia, are  now  eating  union  label  grapes. 
What  has  happened  to  make  this  startling 
change? 

KiRCHEB.  Mr.  Uhl,  I  guess  Ifs  like  all  long, 
drawn-out  battles. 

Ultimately,  there  comes  a  breaking  point. 
That  occurred  this  year— it  occurred  April 
first,  when  the  first  major  contract  In  table 
grapes  was  signed.  And  when  other  growers 
found  that  signing  a  union  contract  Isn't 
a  lethal  maneuver,  they  started  following 
suit. 

We  have  now  signed  more  than  30  con- 
iratts.  Grapes  are  nov/  being  shipped  out  of 
Califorultr-  and  Arizona  under  G2  different 
trade  Ir.be'.s.  all  of  which  have  the  union 
label,  in  adOitiou  to  the  trade  label. 

SwuBuDA.  Docs  this  mean  that  the  grape 
strike  has  been  won.  or.  are  there  more  grow- 
ers who  have  to  be  signed  up? 

KiRcurR  \Vhj;t  It  means.  Mr.  Swobocla.  Is 
that  we  have  a  substantial  breakthrough.  We 
are  nearlng  the  33  percent  mark,  with  respect 
to  the  fresh  grape  acreage  in  California  and 
Arizona — 33  percent  of  the  total  has  now 
signed  union  contracts. 

Also  of  great  significance  is  that  fact  33 
percent  is  a  very  substantial  part  of  the  total 
Industry,  and  it  becomes  ver>-  obvious  to  the 
public— natlonaUy— that  if  33  percent  of  an 
Industry  can  live  with  a  union  contract,  and 
pay  reasonable  wages,  and  provide  decent 
working  conditions,  for  the  other  67  percent 
to  hold  out  Is  nothing  more  than  a  mani- 
festation of  some  pretty  bitter  recalcitrance. 
That  sort  of  thing  Just  won't  hold  up.  We 
feel  that  it  Is  Just  a  matter  of  time  untU  the 
rest  of  the  growers  realize  that  It  Is  1970,  and 
Join  the  collective  bargaining  march  Into  this 
modern  era. 

.voBi'DA  Are  these  the  major  growers 
that  you  have  signed  up — this  one-third? 

Ki-.ciirE  Some  of  them  are  major  grow- 
ers. As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  the  contracts 
that  were  signed  a  few  weeks  ago  with  the 
vp.ri  'U--  divisions  of  t;;e  Tenneco  Coporation 
represent.  In  total.  IVi  million  acres  in  the 
two  states — California  and  Arizona. 

This,  of  course.  Is  not  all  grapes — It's  not 
all  productive  land— It  represents  a  lot  of  dif- 
ferent crops. 

We  certainly  consider  this  to  be  one  of  the 
major  growers.  One  of  the  divisions,  as  a 
•matter  of  fact— Heggblade-Marguleas  Com- 
pany—Is the  largest  grower  and  shipper  of 
soft  tree  fruit  in  the  state  of  California.  So 
these  are  major  growers. 

The  H  &  L  Ranches — the  Roberts 
Ranches— that  were  signed — are  owned  and 
managed   by   a  man  who  holds,  altogether. 
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50.000  acres  of  productive  land  In  various 
fruits  and  vegetables. 

So.  these  are  very,  very  significant  and 
major  contract  breakthroughs. 

Uhi..  Well,  Mr.  Klrcher.  you  talk  of  con- 
tracts. Could  you  give  us  an  Idea  of  the 
meaning  of  the  contracts  that  have  been 
negotiated.  In  terms  of  the  conditions  that 
existed  before? 

KiRCHER.  When  this  union  started  the  cr- 
ganlzationfll  effort  and  the  strike  almost 
five  ve:-.rs  ago,  Mr.  Uhl,  the  wage  levels  ran 
from  «1  05  to  $1.15  an  hour.  This  was  about 
the  size  of  the  wage-expectancy  of  a  worker. 
Just  dealing  with  fnat  area  for  a  minute, 
the  contracts  that  have  now  been  negotiated 
provide  a  minimum  wage  of  $1.75  an  hour, 
and  tor  harvesters — In  addition  to  the  51. 75 
an  hour— a  premium  Incentive  of  25  cents  for 
each  box  of  grapes  they  pick  and  pack. 

So.  there  has  been  a  substantial  upswing, 
in  terms  of  wages  alone. 

But  we  think  beyond  that  is  the  signif- 
icance of  the  development  of  a  broad  health 
and  welfare  program.  For  the  first  time,  farm 
workers  are  going  to  be  covered— and  their 
families  will  be  covered— by  a  pre-paid  clin- 
ical assistance,  and  medical  and  doctor  care 
plan.  We  think  this  is  very  important. 

In  addition,  the  union  has  developed  an 
economic  development  fur.d.  Each  grower  is 
paying  a  minimum  of  2  cents  a  box  Into  this 
fund,  which  will  be  used  to  meet  some  of  the 
unique  problems  of  aging,  family  problems, 
cultural  deprivation  problems,  and  other 
various  problems  that  the  workers  In  that 
InduKtrv  have. 

One  of  the  really  critical  elements  that  has 
been  at  least  a  ded,  if  not  overcome  com- 
pletelv,  is  the  uncertainly  of  the  worker  re- 
garding the  Job  he  may  have  from  year  to 
vear — where  he  mi;y  work. 

Acf.'anv.  the  fact  that  the  worker  doesn't 
k:iow  fr  -m  year  to  year  where  he  may  work 
contrlbut.es  "to  the  migrant  nature  of  this 
work.  Now  he  knows,  pie  union  contract 
provides  that  he  has  seniority  at  this  ranch, 
or  at  that  vineyard,  or  at  that  farm.  So  now 
he  knows  that  w^icn  there  is  work  at  that 
particular  place,  he  can  expert  to  have  a  Job. 
This  eliml'-a'es  a  great  deal  of  the  need  for 
l-.lm  to  migrate.  It  gives  him  a  chance  to  put 
down  roots,  and  give  his  f.imlly  some  of  the 
.'tabi'.ity  that  other  workers  have  built  for 
theniicives  through  the  collective  bargain- 
ing processes  ever  the  years. 

Swoboda.  Mr.  Klrcher,  the  grape  strike 
might  not  be  over,  but  it  now  seems  it  will 
be  just  a  matter  of  time.  But  grapes  are 
only  oi-.e  crop.  Where  do  you  go  next?  Or 
have  you  not  given  that  much  thought  at  this 
pomf 

KrRCiir.R.  V.'oU,  we  certainly  have  given  it 
a  lot  of  thought.  Mr.  Swoboda. 

The  union  has  developed  contracts  for 
grape  growers  who  are  also  diversified  farm- 
ers. That  means  that  even  though  they  have 
signed  contracts  covering  their  vineyards 
and  the  grape  workers,  they  have  also  put 
Into  those  contracts,  automatic  procedures 
for  the  recognition  of  the  union  In  other 
crops,  at  such  time  that  the  union  demon- 
strates, through  procedures  that  have  been 
set  up,  that  It  represents  a  majority  of  the 
workers  in  those  crops.  So,  almost  as  an  ap- 
pendage of  the  success  of  the  union  In  the 
graoe  fields,  is  a  procedure  that  we  feel  Is 
going  to  be  very  helpful  In  leading  to  suc- 
cessful organization  In  other  major  crops— 
throughout  the  West,  and  tUtlmately, 
throughout  the  nation. 

UHL.  We'.l  then,  this  will  reduce  the  neces- 
sity for  facing  up  to  the  problem  of  transient 
workers,  who  go  from  one  end  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  other,  whose  children  never  have  a 
chance  to  get  a  reasonably  solid  education, 
who  very  rarely  get  a  chance  to  see  doctors. 
Win  thU  reaUy  open  the  way  for  them  to 
become  part  of  the  American  work  force.  In- 
stead of  being  outside  It,  as  they  have  been 
in  the  past? 

KiRSCHER.  It  Win  help— It  Is  already  help- 
ing. Mr.  Uhl. 
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The  extent  to  which  you  can  completely 
eliminate  the  need  for  migration  In  agricul- 
ture is  questionable — It  is  subject  to  many 
variables.  But,  I  think  that  the  Important 
thing  for  us  to  recognize  here  Is  the  manner 
m  which  the  collective  bargaining  processes 
have  p)ermitted  the  workers  Involved  to  ap- 
ply the  machinery  to  the  solution  of  their 
own  problems.  You  see,  for  many  years,  those 
of  us  who  have  a  concern  for  people  have 
sat  back  and  been  concerned  about  the  prob- 
lems that  flow  for  families  of  workers  who 
must  migrate.  We  have  said  It  Is  a  bad 
thing — and  we  wish  something  could  be  done 
about  it. 

But  really,  with  all  of  the  Interest  that 
there  has  been  In  the  nation — and  all  of  the 
legislation,  all  of  the  church  groups — nothing 
really  substantive  was  accomplished,  until  the 
workers  themselves  found  a  way  to  apply  the 
collective  bargaining  machinery  to  their 
problems,  and  this  Is  beginning  to  solve  It. 

It's  something  for  all  Americans.  It  seems 
to  me,  to  understand  and  appreciate — the 
service— ability  of  the  collective  bargaining 
machinery,  as  It  relates  to  our  system. 

Swoboda.  Mr.  Klrcher,  do  you  think  that 
the  signing  of  contracts,  particularly  on  the 
West  Coast,  In  the  vineyards,  will  provide 
an  eye  opener  for  farm  employers  in  other 
sections  of  the  country.  I'm  thinking  partic- 
ularly the  Rio  Grande  Valley,  where  you've 
met  pretty  stiff  refistance. 

KiRCHE"..  Well,  I  cerUlnly  hope  that  It  will. 
I  don't  like  to  be  cynical,  but  I  have  lost 
much  of  my  hope  for  large  agricultural  in- 
terests to  act  intelligently  and  do  what  Is 
reasonable. 

I'm  no  longer  an  optimist. 

My  experience  over  the  past  five  years 
has  shov.n  me  that  the  agricultural  pKJwer 
structure  in  any  section  of  the  country  will 
tend  to  respond  Ao  a  demonstration  of 
strength  and  the  language  of  power. 

I'm  not  saying  that  I'm  happy  with  that. 
I  don't  thinlc  it  should  be  that  way. 

But.  if  that  Is  being  cynical,  it's  simply 
because  five  years  of  very  bitter  struggle 
that  did  not  have  to  be  as  bitter  as  it  was, 
have  conditioned  me  that  way. 

Sv;oboda.  You  now  have  a  demonstration 
of  power^ — you  now  have  a  union,  a  verj- 
etTectlve  farm  union,  in  at  least  one  section 
of  the  country.  Will  this,  perhaps,  speed  up 
the  process,  do  you  think? 

KiBCHER.  I  would  hcpe  so. 

Uhl.  Well.  Mr.  Klrcher,  In  that  connec- 
tion the  problems  you  have  faced  In  help- 
ing to  organise  these  workers  with  such 
.sudden  and  really  remarkable  succees,  have 
been  compounded,  so  far  tis  I  can  see.  by  op- 
position, not  only  from  the  growers  and  the 
corporations  Involved,  but,  unfortunately, 
even  from  state  and  lcx:al  governments.  I 
noticed  a  story  In  the  paper  recently  that 
Cesar  Chavez."  tiie  director  of  the  Farm 
Workers  Organizing  Committee,  and  the 
Committee,  have  filed  an  $8  million  suit 
against  the  California  State  Table  Grape 
Commission,  on  the  grounds  that  the  Com- 
mission actively  interfered  with  the  ef- 
forts of  the  workers  to  organize  themselves. 
Did  v-ou  see  this  in  operation?  Do  you  think 
that  this  suit  can  help  correct  such  con- 
ditions? 

KiacHER.  Yes,  I  think  that  It  is  a  very  valid 
suit.  Mr.  Uhl. 

I  saw  some  of  the  things  that  happened. 
If  my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  this  very 
same  Commission  used  some  of  its  money  to 
hire  an  outstanding  national  advertising 
agency  to  tell  the  "real  story  of  the  grape 
strike  m  California."  I  don't  have  to  teU 
you  what  they  considered  the  "real  story" 
to  have  been. 

It  was  not  only  the  Table  Grape  Commis- 
sion that  ln\^lved  Itself  and  gave  the  kind  of 
advice  to  growers  that  caused  them  to  be 
more  backward  suid  more  unwilling  to  talk 
to  the  union  than  they  might  have  ordlnari- 
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ly  have  been.  This  same  thing  was  true  of 
the  Farm  Bureau  and  the  Grape  and  Tree 
Fruit  League  of  California.  Virtually  every 
agricultural  grower  organization  advised 
growers  on  ways  and  means  to  effectively  re- 
sist the  union  and  rid  themselves  of  any 
kind  of  responsibility  to  bargain  collectively 
with  their  workers. 

There  was  very  deep  Involvement  on  the 
part  of  this  portion  of  the  agricultural  pow- 
er structure.  I  would  Imagine  that  today, 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  bitterness  on 
the  i>art  of  growers  who  have  suffered  eco- 
nomically through  a  struggle  that  has  taken 
several  years,  largely  because  of  their  recalci- 
trance, which  was  develoF)ed  on  the  basis  of 
the  advice  they  got  from  these  grower  organi- 
zations and  associations 

It  Is  interesting  to  no-.e  that  one  of  the 
more  bitter  reslsters  among  the  growers — one 
of  the  more  articulate  reslsters — catapulted 
himself  Into  the  position  of  State  Secretary 
of  the  California  Rlght-to-Work  Committee. 

Now  that  gives  you  a  pretty  good  Indica- 
tion of  the  theme  and  direction  of  those  or- 
gan leatlons. 

Swoboda.  Mr.  Klrcher.  It's  been  a  five-year 
struggle  to  get  this  breakthrough.  Is  there 
any  one  aspect  of  this  struggle  that  you  feel 
was  the  strong  point — the  determination — 
the  almost  crusade  aspect  of  the  workers — 
or  the  boycott?  Anything  that  you  can  point 
to  that  might  have  been  a  turning  point? 

KiRCHER.  If  I  were  to  pick  a  single  thing 
that  has  been  a  greater  element  of  strength 
than  any  other.  I  would  certainly  have  to  say 
that  it's  the  Indigenous  leadership  of  the 
union.  This  movement  Is  really  a  movement 
of  f.\rm  workers,  for  farm  workers  and  by 
farm  workers.  And  they  are  blessed  with  peo- 
ple like  Cesar  Chavez.  Larry  Itilong  and 
others,  who  not  only  know  the  problems  cf 
farm  workers — because  they  come  from  many 
years  of  farm  labor  themselves,  and  from 
families  that  were  part  of  the  farm  labor 
scene  over  the  years — but  they  have  intelli- 
gence, they  have  courage,  they  have  the  abi- 
lity to  learn,  they  have  the  desire  to  under- 
stand, and  they  work  tirelessly  toward  goals 
that  they  set  for  themselves,  related  to  the 
kind  of  service  they  want  to  provide  for  farm 
workers  of  today,  and  those  who  wlU  come 
tomorrow. 

I  would  say  that  this,  more  than  anything 
else,  has  been  the  greatest  strength  that  this 
movement  l^as  had.  And  If  you  look  back  over 
the  history  of  the  organizational  efforts  of 
farm  workers  that  have  failed,  the  lack  of 
such  outstanding  Indigenous  leadership  be- 
comes very  drr.matlc. 

Swoboda.  How  big  is  the  union  now.  and. 
what's  the  potential  membership  among 
farm  workers? 

KnicHcB.  Well,  measuring  the  membership 
of  a  farm  workers  union  Is  a  lot  different  from 
measuring  the  membership  of  a  factory 
union,  for  example,  where  employment  Is 
relatively  stable  over  a  12-month  period. 

The  membership  of  the  Farm  Workers 
Union  varies  from  a  couple  of  thousand  at 
the  very  lowest  point  of  farm  work-in  the 
wintertime — to  a  high  point  of  perhaps  15.000 
or  20.000  during  the  peak  harvest  periods, 
when  preat  masses  of  workers  are  used. 

So,  with  that  qualification.  I  would  say 
that  Just  the  contracts  that  have  been  signed 
m  the  breakthrough  in  table  grapes  mean 
coveraee  of  probably  as  many  as  12.000  or 
13,000  workers  under  union  contracts. 

Uhl.  Alright,  now  that  you  have  made  this 
dramatic  breakthrough  and  have  contracts 
with  some  one-third  of  the  major  growers  of 
table  grapes  in  California,  what  next?  Are 
you  pushing  heavily  on  the  other  two-thirds? 

KiRCHER.  We  certainly  are.  The  organiza- 
tional efforts  continue. 

Frankly,  at  this  particular  moment,  there 
are  growers  who  have  indicated  that  they 
would  like  to  sit  down  and  examine  the  con- 
ditions of  the  contracts.  It  wotUd  be  my  guess 
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that  before  very  long,  a  substantial  number 
of  additional  growers  will  probably  have  seen 
their  way  clear  to  sign  union  contracts. 

But.  of  course,  the  answer  to  your  question 
is  that  this  is  not  going  to  happen,  unless  the 
union  continues  to  push  organizationally. 
And  that's  exactly  what  we  are  going  to  do. 

Swoboda.  Does  this  mean  that  the  boy- 
cott is  over? 

KiRCHER.  No.  far  from  It,  Mr.  Swoboda. 

The  boycott  won't  be  over,  really,  until 
every  major  table  grape  grower  has  signed  a 
union  contract. 

The  boycott  is  over  now  for  those  growers 
who  have  signed  union  contracts.  We  are 
asking  our  friends  all  over  the  nation  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  the  grapes  they  see 
In  a  market  have  been  union-harvested.  That 
Is  very  easy  to  determine,  becatise  there  Is 
virtuaUy  no  market  In  the  country  today 
that  Is  not  very  sensitive  to  the  problem  of 
the  boyc.nt  and  the  union  label. 

You  can  go  Into  any  market,  ask  any  store 
manager,  and  he  can  verj'  quickly  not  only 
tell  you  that  those  grapes  are  union  harvest- 
ed, but  he  can  show  you  prcwf  of  It. 

And.  he  indeed  should  be  asked  to  show- 
proof   of   It    before   the   grapes   are   bought. 

Uhl.  Would  you  think  then.  Mr.  Klrcher. 
that  once  a  breakthrough  was  made,  and 
the  union  grapes  began  to  appear,  and  peo- 
ple who  had  not  eaten  grapes  fcr  a  con- 
siderable number  of  years  are  now  able 
to  buy  them,  this  convinced  other  super- 
markets that  they  had  better  get  on  the 
train  too. 

KiRCHER.  Well,  there  Is  no  question  about 
it. 

We  find  that  union  label  grapes  are  more 
marketable  than  the  non-union  label  grapes. 

There  Is  almost  a  premium  on  them. 

And  I  might  say — If  you'll  forgive  this 
sort  of  self-serving  statement — that  from 
all  of  the  reports  we  get.  the  very  presence 
of  the  union  label  on  a  box  of  grapes  t«nds 
to  make  those  grapes  taste  sweeter,  and 
better,  and  more  palatable — and  the  con- 
sumers are.  therefore,  more  anxious  to  buy 
them. 

H.ARDEN.  Thank  you.  gentlemen.  Today's 
Labor  New^s  Ccnferencc  guest  was  William 
L.  Kircher,  director  of  the  AFI^CIO's  De- 
partment of  Organiz-ition.  Representing  the 
press  were  Alex  Uhl.  editor  for  Press  As- 
sociates, Incorporated,  and  Prank  Swoboda. 
W.xshington  correspondent  for  Business  Week 
magazine.  This  is  your  moderator.  Prank 
Hardin,  inviting  you  to  listen  again  next 
v.eek.  Labor  News  Confererce  Is  a  public 
affairs  production  of  the  AFL-CIO,  produced 
in  cooperation  with  the  Mutual  Broadcasting 
Svstem. 

MrTTAL  ANN'otTccER.  The  preceding  pro- 
gram time  was  presented  as  a  public  service 
by  this  station  and  the  Mutual  Broadcast- 
ing System.  The  opinions  expressed  are 
sclely  thoie  of  the  participants. 


HL.\YBE      IT     WOULD      NOT     MAKE 
GOOD    HEADLINES 


HON.  ED  FOREMAN 

or    NEW    MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\-ZS 
Thursday,  August  6.  1970 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Fri- 
day the  junior  Senator  from  Arkansas 
suggested  that  the  tiger  cages  of  Con 
Son  prison  be  displayed  alongside  dis- 
plays of  cages  American  prisoners  of  war 
are  kept  in  by  the  North  Vietnamese 
Communists. 

The  purpose  of  his  suggestion,  ap- 
parently, was  to  show  that  he  sympa- 
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thiaes  as  much  with  the  convicted  felons 
of  South  Vietnam  as  he  does  with  those 
Americans  held  prisoner  by  the  North 
Vietnamese,  even  though,  in  dealing  with 
those  Americans,  the  North  Vietnamese 
violate  the  basic  concepts  of  civilized 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  as  well  as 
the  Geneva  Convention  which  sets 
standards  for  POW  treatment. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  junior  Senator 
from  Arkansas  sympathizes  so  deeply 
with  the  felons  of  South  Vietnam.  I  am 
siuprised  though  at  his  apparent  lack  of 
sympathy  for  the  felons  of  Arkansas.  I 
have  not  heard  him  urge  a  displaying 
depictmg  the  treatment  of  prisoners  on 
Arkansas'  notorious  prison  farms. 


FORCED  UNIONISM  VERSUS 
VOLUNTARY  ASSOCIATION 


HON.  JOHN  ROUSSELOT 

OF    CAilFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  6.  1970 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
California  Legislature  is  currently  con- 
sidering legislation  which  would  force 
teachers  to  join  a  union  as  a  major  cri- 
terion of  employment. 

It  is  conceivable  to  me  that  this  type 
of  compulsion  might  well  produce  in 
such  a  hishly  regarded  profession  the 
same  tJTJe  of  conditions  and  results  that 
have  evolved  from  our  compulsory  mili- 
tary draft  program. 

It  appears  to  me  that  two  recent  edi- 
torials in  the  Los  Angeles  Herald  Ex- 
aminer and  the  Long  Beach  Reporter 
merit  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  my 
fellow  colleagues: 

Forced  Unionism 

Strong  opposition  Is  developing— and 
rightly  so — against  a  bill  Introduced  In  the 
Legislature  which  could  compel  teachers  to 
Join  a  union  as  a  condition  of  employment. 

Had  such  a  law  been  in  effect  during  the 
teachers'  strike  in  Los  Angeles,  some  12.000 
de<Ucated  teachers  who  continued  to  teach 
their  pupils  would  have  been  subject  to 
union  fines. 

A  similar  law  In  Michigan  has  resulted  in 
ruhngs  declaring  that  the  requirement  of 
union  membership  supersedes  tenure  and 
one  teacher  with  18  yecirs  tenure  w:is  fined 
because  she  refused  to  buckle  under  to 
union  demands. 

California  schools  have  sufficient  problems 
without  adding  the  impossible  burden  of 
the  closed  shop.  Teachers  .should  continue 
to  have  their  present  right  to  refrain  from 
union  activities.  The  Legislature  should 
wast«  no  time  in  killing  this  measure.  SB 
1193  by  Senator  McCarthy  of  San  Rafael. 

Compulsory  Unionization  of  California 
Teachers  Attacked 

In  an  open  letter  to  Governor  Reagan  and 
the  California  Legislature.  Californians  for 
Right  to  Work  called  for  the  defeat  of  legis- 
lation opening  the  door  to  compulsory  union- 
ization of  California  school  teachers. 

The  legislation  under  attack  is  Senate  BUI 
1193  by  Senator  John  McCarthy,  San  Rafael, 
which  strips  California  Teachers  of  their 
present  right  to  refrain  from  union  activities. 

David  Denholm.  Legislative  Director  of 
Californians  for  Right  to  Work,  charged 
"E^nactment  of  Senator  McCarthy's  bill  will 
result  In  dedicated  teachers  being  forced  to 
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leave  their  chosen  profession  rather  than  pay 
tribute  to  union  officials  for  the  right  to 
teach." 

■'Passage  of  legislation  slmll.nr  to  this  In 
Michigan  has  resulted  in  rulings  declaring 
that  the  requirement  of  un.on  membership 
supersedes  tenure  and  one  teacher  with  18'2 
years  tenure  was  fired  because  she  refused 
to  buckle  under  to  the  demands  of  the 
union.",  the  Right  to  Work  official  continued. 

The  pro-labor  bill  will  face  strong  oppo- 
sition In  Sacramento.  Teacher  organizations, 
religious  groups  and  Right  to  Work  forces  are 
generating  massive  oppKJsltion  to  the  bill. 

"Had  legislation  similar  to  this  been  In 
effect  during  the  recent  Los  Angeles  teachers 
strike  and  a  union  shop  contract  In  force, 
some  12.000  teachers  who  continued  to  teach 
their  pupils  would  have  been  subject  to  union 
fines",  Denholm  stated. 

"We  believe  California  teachers'  right  to 
teach  should  be  based  on  ability  and  dedica- 
tion .  .  .  not  union  membership.",  Etenholm 
concluded. 

Californians  for  Right  to  Work  Is  a  state- 
wide coalition  of  citizens  from  all  walks  of 
life,  dedicated  to  the  principle  of  voluntary 
unionism.  The  organization  believes  no  em- 
ployee should  be  fired  because  he  does  or  does 
not  belong  to  a  labor  unon. 
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SAFETY     HAZARDS     AT     NATIONAL 
PARKS 


HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  6.  1970 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  in- 
dication of  our  Nation's  prosperity  is  the 
growing  amount  of  leisure  time  which 
our  citizens  now  enjoy.  Tens  of  millions 
of  Americans  now  take  well-deserved  va- 
cations and  they  are  travelling  to  all 
parts  of  the  country  with  their  families 
and  loved  ones. 

Of  particular  interest  to  these  vaca- 
tioneis  are  our  national  parks.  Enclaves 
against  the  incursions  of  unplanned 
commercial  expansion  and  industrial 
blight,  they  offer  what  should  be  a  peace- 
ful and  exciting  venture  into  our  Na- 
tion's natural  monuments  of  mountains, 
lakes,  and  canyons. 

One  of  the  most  popular  is  the  mag- 
nificant  Yellow.-tonc  Paik.  Last  year 
alone  over  2  million  people  entered  this 
sanctuary  in  'Wyoming,  Montana,  and 
Idaho.  An  estimated  2.2  million  will  tour 
its  natural  splendors  this  year. 

This  wilderness  is  of  special  attraction 
to  citizens  of  urban  east  coast  areas, 
where  this  kind  of  open  space  does  not 
exist.  Many  of  my  constituents  from 
western  New  York  have  marveled  at  their 
visits  to  Yellowstone,  and  have  urged 
legislation  which  will  assure  adequate 
facilities  for  all  visitors  without  destroy- 
ing the  natural  beauty. 

It  was  with  anticipated  joy  that  a  close 
friend  of  mine,  Mr.  James  Hecht.  and 
his  family  left  Buffalo  earlier  this  sum- 
mer to  visit  the  Yellowstone  Park.  Ar- 
riving in  late  June  he  and  his  family 
toured  the  many  points  of  interest  in  the 
Old  Faithful  area.  These  splendors  were 
especially  fascinating  to  the  young  9- 
year-old  son.  Andrew  Clark,  who  must 
have  been  overjoyed  at  the  many  and 
varied    sights.    One   of   these    was    the 


famous  Crested  Pool,  a  natural  steam 
waterway  which  would  naturally  excite 
a  young  child. 

Andrew  was  to  have  a  fleeting  memory 
of  tliis  natural  wonder.  As  he  walked 
along  the  unguarded  boardwalk  ap- 
proaching the  Ci-ested  Pool,  the  steam 
distracted  him.  Not  seeing  the  edge  of 
this  crossway,  he  slipped  suddenly  and 
fell  to  his  death. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  tragedy  that  befell 
this  family  could  have  been  avoided.  An 
examination  of  this  thermal  pool  shows 
how  perilous  it  can  be.  'While  only  one 
other  fatal  accident  of  this  kind  has 
been  reported,  it  is  clear  that  the  un- 
guarded boardwalk  surrounding  the  pool 
is  perilous  to  the  unsuspecting  visitor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  kind  of  tragedy  must 
not  be  repeated.  The  2.2  million  visitors 
that  will  visit  this  historic  park  this  year 
must  not  be  exposed  to  unnecessary  haz- 
ards. 

Accordingly,  I  am  writing  to  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Park  Service,  Dr. 
George  B.  Hartzog.  to  bring  this  tragedy 
to  his  attention  and  requesting  him  to 
take  immediate  steps  to  provide  a  guard 
rail  around  the  Crested  Pool  and  all 
others  like  it. 

I  am  also  writing  to  the  chairman  of 
the  House  and  Senate  Committees  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  requesting 
them  to  undertake  an  investigation  into 
the  safety  hazards  in  our  national  parks. 


August  6,  1970 


A  HUMANITARIAN  APPEAL 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  6.  1970 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  m.em- 
ber  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Sub- 
committee on  Inter-American  Affairs. 
I  have  been  deeply  concerned  about  the 
recent  terrorist  shooting  and  brutal  kid- 
naping of  Mr.  Dan  Mitrione,  an  Ameri- 
can AID  adviser  to  the  Uruguayan  Gov- 
ernment, who  was  womided  and  seized 
last  Friday  morning  while  on  his  way 
to  work,  unarmed  and  defenseless,  in 
Montevideo. 

The  father  of  nine  children,  Dan  Mi- 
trione has  served  as  an  AID  public  safety 
adviser  for  the  last  10  years,  and  his 
record  of  civic,  .social  welfare,  and  church 
work  in  his  hometown  of  Richmond. 
Ind.,  prior  to  joining  AID  does  him  great 
credit  as  an  outstanding  example  of  an 
American  sincerely  dedicated  to  the  bet- 
terment of  his  community,  his  country, 
and  the  world  in  which  he  lives. 

Tlie  latest  information  I  have  obtained 
from  the  State  Department  indicates 
that  Mr.  Mitrione's  gunshot  wound  in 
the  chest  is  of  a  potentially  serious  nat- 
ure unless  treated  without  delay. 

But  the  notes  received  so  far  from  the 
terrorist  kidnapers — Tupamaros — leads 
U.S.  officials  to  believe  that  little  or  no 
medical  attention  has  been  provided. 

At  the  same  time,  these  notes  reveal 
that  Mr.  Mitrione  has  been  subjected  to 
severe  questioning  and  rigorous  interro- 
gation by  his  dissident  captors. 
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The  inhumanity  of  holding  this  wound- 
ed American  official  without  hospitaliza- 
tion since  July  31  and  subjecting  him  to 
exhaustive  interrogation  is  simply  ap- 
palling. 

Every  American  should  take  this  op- 
portunity to  express  his  deepest  indig- 
nation at  this  international  outrage,  and 
demand  that  Mr.  Mitrione  be  given  hos- 
pitahzation  immediately — and  not  con- 
tinue to  be  held  as  a  hostage  for  the 
release  of  convicted  murderers,  bank 
robbers,  and  kidnapers. 

Certainly,  no  useful  purpose  can  be 
served  by  endangering  tlie  life  of  this 
American  citizen.  And  the  revolutionary 
cause  which  the  Tupamaros  embrace  can 
only  be  harmed  by  such  wanton  acts  of 
violence. 

Both  humanitarian  and  political  con- 
siderations join  in  urging  Mr.  Mitrione's 
immediate  release.  It  is  my  earnest  hope 
and  prayer  that  his  captors  will  recog- 
nize the  force  of  these  considerations. 


NEW  COMPREHENSIVE  HIGHER 
EDUCATION  BILL 


HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  6.  1970 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  on  behalf  of  myself,  Mr. 
Ayres.  Mr.  Erlenborn,  Mr.  EsCH,  Mr. 
Dellenback,  Mr.  Scherle,  and  Mr. 
Steiger  of  Wisconsin,  the  Comprehen- 
sive Higher  Education  Act  of  1970.  Our 
Special  Education  Subcommittee  has  had 
about  40  days  of  hearings  on  higher  edu- 
cation beginning  last  December  16.  The 
President  sent  us  his  message  and  pro- 
posals for  higher  education  last  March 
19.  We  have  had  testimony  from  repre- 
sentatives of  all  major  interest  groups  in 
higher  education.  Administration  wit- 
nesses liave  appeared  on  several  occa- 
sions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  time  is  getting  short  to 
develop  needed  legislation  this  .session  in 
the  field  of  hi.Kher  education.  Several  of 
us  felt  we  could  wait  no  longer  in  draft- 
ing a  bill  which  met  the  major  concerns 
of  the  committee  as  expressed  in  our 
hearings.  We  were  quite  optimistic  that 
this  bill  would  provide  the  vehicle  we 
have  been  waiting  for:  the  one  we  could 
use  to  meet  in  executive  session  and 
amend  in  whatever  ways  necessary  to 
finally  gain  majority  support  in  our 
committee. 

I  might  add  that  I  left  out  of  this  bill 
certain  provisions  which  I  favor  but  was 
afi-aid  they  might  give  some  Members  so 
much  of  a  problem  that  they  could  not 
cosponsor  the  bill.  The  main  amendment 
which  I  intend  to  introduce  will  be  new 
legislation  to  provide  general  financial 
assistance  to  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation. On  March  24,  1970,  I  introduced 
legislation  in  this  area,  H.R.  16622,  the 
Higher  Education  General  Assistance 
Act  of  1970.  It  was  our  expectation  that 
other  members  of  the  subcommittee 
would  also  have  amendments  to  this  bill 
which  they  would  offer  in  committee. 

This  afternoon  I  am  very  sorry  to  re- 
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port  that  the  wide  bipartisan  support  we 
expected  has  not  come  about.  Some  mem- 
bers on  our  subcommittee  are  so  fearful 
of  facing  the  issue  of  student  unrest  on 
this  floor  that  they  are  not  open  to  spon- 
soring any  bill  which  might  come  before 
the  House  prior  to  elections. 

I  am  in  sympathy  with  some  of  these 
Members  on  the  issue  of  student  unrest. 
In  fact,  I  have  stated  publicly  on  several 
occasions  that  I  oppose  any  new  Fed- 
eral legislation  in  this  area.  The  Presi- 
dent opposes  it.  The  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  is  against  it.  And 
I  believe  the  majority  of  the  Members 
of  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  now 
believe  that  student  unrest  should  and 
must  be  dealt  with  primarily  in  the  in- 
stitutions themselves.  Present  Federal 
legislation  which  denies  aid  to  those  en- 
gaged in  violent  disruption  is  an  expres- 
sion of  congressional  concern  and  re- 
sponsibility. That  legislation  is  adequate. 

I  hope  the  Special  Education  Subcom- 
mittee will  mark  up  and  report  legisla- 
tion even  though  more  than  half  of  the 
Members  refused  to  introduce  this  bill. 
Refusal  to  act  on  higher  education  legis- 
lation will  be  especially  disappointing  to 
those  who  are  worried  about  the  guaran- 
teed student  loan  program.  We  are  begin- 
ning to  get  indications  that  several  lend- 
ing institutions  are  not  making  loans 
because  of  their  mounting  liquidity  prob- 
lem. This  bill  not  only  opens  up  subsi- 
dized guaranteed  loans  to  any  student  de- 
termined by  his  institution  to  have  need, 
but  it  creates  a  new  secondary  market 
which  will  solve  this  liquidity  problem.  I 
feel  that  the  provisions  relating  to  the 
guaranteed  loan  program  and  the  sec- 
ondary market  are  absolutely  necessary 
now.  So  necessary,  in  fact,  that  I  would 
be  happy  to  support  legislation  which 
would  be  limited  to  these  areas  if  that 
would  make  it  easier  for  our  subcom- 
mittee to  report  cut  a  bill  this  session. 

I  express  the  hope  of  all  those  who  are 
joining  in  introducing  this  bill  that  it  can 
still  be  helpful  in  bringing  our  subcom- 
mittee around  to  exercising  its  responsi- 
bility. I  invite  every  Member  to  read  the 
following  summary  of  this  bill  and  help 
convince  other  members  of  our  subcom- 
mittee to  overcome  their  fears  about  fac- 
ing the  issue  of  student  unrest  by  stating 
that  they  will  oppose  additional  amend- 
ments on  that  subject: 

Summary   of  Proposed  "Comprehensive 
Higher  Edi'cation  Act  of  1970" 

TITLE    I — student    ASSISTANCE 

Part  A— Extends  EOG  program  for  three 
years.  Removes  distinction  between  "initial 
year"  and  "renewal'-  grants.  Prohibits  dis- 
crimination against  transfer  students.  Elimi- 
nates matching  requirements.  Reqtiires 
Commissioner  to  develop  guidelines  to  help 
institutions  distribute  aid  so  that  students 
with  similar  financial  circumstances  receive 
similar  aggregate  amounts  of  financial  as- 
sistance under  this  part  and  work  study. 
Eliminates  State  allotment  formulas.  Allows 
Institutions  to  transfer  up  to  20%  of  Its 
EOG  funds  to  work-study. 

Part  B — Extends  the  Guaranteed  Student 
Loan  Program  and  the  Special  Allowance 
provisions  for  three  years.  Increases  the  cell- 
ing on  total  new  loans  which  can  be  Feder- 
ally insured  each  year  from  $1.4  billion  to 
$1.8  billion.  Requires  that  students  eligible 
for   Interest   subsidies    (during   school   and 
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grace  periods  i  must  be  determined  by  their 
Institutions  to  t>e  in  need  of  the  amount  of 
their  insured  loans.  (.The  current  income 
celling  of  $15,000  is  removed. J  Continues 
present  7 '7  maxlmtun  interest  rate  for  sub- 
sidized loans  to  students  determined  to  have 
need.  The  Special  Allowance  would  be  paid 
only  on  such  loans.  Sets  maximum  rate  of 
Interest  for  non-subsidized  loans  (for  which 
students  with  no  need  are  eligible)  at  a, 
maximum  of  7'7o  plus  the  most  recently 
published  rate  for  the  Special  Allowance. 
(Thus,  the  maximum  interest  rate  on  these 
loans  would  be  10%.)  Increases  aggregate 
ceiling  of  both  subsidized  and  unsutksidized 
loans  from  $7500  to  $10,000.  Provides  for 
Federal  Insurance  of  interest  as  well  as  prin- 
cipal. 

Part  C — Extends  work-study  for  three 
years.  Eliminates  State  allotment  formulas. 
Allows  Institution  to  transfer  up  to  20%  of 
Its  work -study  funds  to  EOG.  Requires  Com- 
missioner to  develop  guidelines  to  help  insti- 
tutions dlotribute  aid  so  that  students  with 
similar  financial  circumstances  receive  sim- 
ilar aggregate  amounts  of  financial  assist- 
ance under  this  part  and  the  EOG  program. 

Part  D — Extends  cooperative  education  for 
three  years.  Authorizes  funds  to  explore  new 
methods  of  cooperative  education. 

Part  E — Amends  general  prortsions  to  al- 
low a  carry-over  of  unused  EOG  and  work- 
study  funds.  Does  not  require  adherence  to 
the  TYuth  in  Lending  Act  for  Federal  stu- 
dent loan  programs. 

Part  F — Establishes  a  Government-spon- 
sored private  CDrporation.  the  Student  Loan 
Marketing  Association,  to  serve  as  a  second- 
ary market  and  warehousing  facility  for 
insured  student  loans. 

Part  G — Consolidates  and  broadens  pro- 
grams presently  authorized  under  Section 
408  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
(Talent  Search,  Upward  Bound,  and  Special 
Services  for  Disadvantaged  Students). 

Part  H — Extends  NDEA  loan  program  for 
three  years.  Eliminates  State  allotment  for- 
mulas. Allows  carry-over  of  unused  funds. 
Terminates  forgiveness  features.  Raises  an- 
nual loan  limit  from  $1000  to  $1500.  Allows 
Institutions  to  turn  over  uncollectable  notes 
to  the  Commissioner. 

TITLE  II EXTENSION  AND  AMENDMENT  OF  EDU- 
CATION PROFESSIONS  ds:\'i:lopment  act 

Part  A— Extends  Part  A  of  EPDA  for  three 
years  (National  Advisory  Council  and  pro- 
gram to  attract  qualified  persons  to  the  field 
of  education  i . 

Part  B — Extends  the  Teacher  Corps  for 
three  years. 

Part  C — Extends  for  three  years  and 
amends  the  program  for  attracting  and  qual- 
ifying teachers  to  meet  critical  teacher  short- 
ages. Encourages  and  provides  compensation 
for  volunteers.  Increases  amount  available 
for  administration  of  the  State  Plan  from  3% 
to  5  ";  .  Eliminates  provision  requiring  that  no 
more  than  one-third  of  the  funds  under  this 
section  be  used  for  teacher  aides 

Part  D — ^Extends  for  three  years  and 
amends  the  program  for  improving  training 
opportunities  for  non-higher  education  per- 
sonnel. Encourages  volunteers  to  assist  teach- 
ers, especially  In  classes  for  the  educationally 
dlsadv£intaged,  and  allows  the  volunteers  to 
be  compensated.  Encourages  new  develop- 
ments in  undergraduate  teacher  education 
programs.  Encourages  parents,  school  board 
members,  and  selected  community  leaders  to 
participate  in  training  programs.  Allows 
Commissioner  to  make  payments  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  carry  out  this  pro- 
gram on  Indian  Reservations. 

Part  E — Extends  for  three  years  and 
amends  programs  of  training  for  higher  edu- 
cation personnel  and  broadens  authority  for 
granting  fellowships  to  anyone  preparing  to 
serve  as  teachers,  administrators  or  educa- 
tional specialists  in  Institutions  of  higher 
education.  Increases  authorizations  to  $90,- 
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000.000  In  PY  72  and  such  sums  as  may  b* 
necessary  for  the  two  succeeding  years. 

Part  F— Extends  for  three  years  programs 
for  training  vocational  education  personnel. 

TITLE    in— NATIONAL    FOUNDATION    FOS    HIGHEB 
EDUCATION 

This  title  creates  a  new  Independent 
a'^ency  the  National  Foundation  for  Higher 
Education,  to  encourage  excellence.  Innova- 
tion and  reform  in  poetsecondary  education. 
Activities  ol  the  Foundation  would  come 
under  a  National  Council  for  Higher  Educa- 
tion appointed  bv  the  President,  represent- 
ing the  general  public  and  all  segments  of 
postsecondary  education.  Provides  for  a  Di- 
rector I  level  III  on  the  Executive  Scheuule), 
Deouiv  Director  (level  IV).  and"  four  As- 
cistant  Directors  (level  V)  Authorizations 
for  appropriations  are  set  at  $75,000,000  for 
FY  1972  8125.000.000  for  FY  1973.  $200,000.- 
000  for  FY  1974.  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  thereafter. 

TITLE    IV — LIBRARIES 

Extends  for  three  years  title  H  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  Increases  the 
amount  for  Special  Purpose  Grants  (Section 
204)  from  25'-.  to  50';  of  the  sums  ap- 
propriated for  Part  A.  College  Library  Re- 
sources. 

TTTLE    V DEVELOPING    INSTlTmONS 

Extends  for  three  years  and  amends  title 
III  cf  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 
Removes  the  flve-vear  eligibility  provision  for 
institutions  offering  less  than  the  bachelor  s 
decree.  Allows  a  Professor  Emeritus  to  come 
from  another  developing  Institution. 

TITLE    VI— PROHIBITION     OP    CERTAIN 
DISCRIMINATION 

Part  A— Prohibits  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  sex  In  any  program  or  activity  (un- 
less designed  principally  for  the  benefit  of 
one  sex)  which  receives  financial  assistance 
under  a  program  administered  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  or  the  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

Part  B— -Amends  Part  C  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  to  authorize  the  US.  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission to  study  and  investigate  dlscrlmlna- 
Tiou  on  the  basis  of  sex. 

Part  C — Amends  Section  13(a)  of  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to  remove  the 
exemption  of  executive,  administrative  or 
professional  employees  from  the  provision 
xequinng   equal    pay   for   equal   work. 

TITLE     vn— HIGHER     EDUCATION     FACILrTIES 

Part  A— Extends  for  three  years  the  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963. 

Part  B— Amends  title  III  of  the  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963  by  adding 
a  provision  allowing  the  Commissioner  to 
insure  mortgages  for  academic  facilities  at 
private,  non-profit  Institutions  receiving 
annual  interest  grants  under  Section  306. 

TTTLE    Vin— EXTENSION    OF    CERTAIN    PROVISIONS 
OP    EXISTING    LAW 

Extends  for  three  years  title  VI  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  (Language  De- 
velopment), title  I  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  (Community  Service  and  Con- 
tinuing Education),  and  title  VI  of  the 
Hi;her  Education  Act  of  1965  (Financial 
Assistance  for  the  Improvement  of  Under- 
graduate Education). 
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"How  is  my  soj»i?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  aUvw«r  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadis- 
tically practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1.500  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


August  6,  1970 


August  6,  1970 


THE  OLD  IN  THE  COUNTRY  OF 
THE  YOUNG 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  6,  1970 
Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Augxist  6.  1970 
Mr  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  thoughtful  and  perceptive 
articles  I  have  seen  recently  concerning 
the  situation  of  older  persons  in  our 
country  is  to  be  found  in  the  August  3, 
1970.  issue  of  Time  magazine. 

The  article.  "The  Old  in  the  Country 
of  the  Yoimg."  follows: 
The  Old  in  the  Country  of  the  Young 
Edward  Albee  once  wrote  a  play  about  a 
nUddle-aged  couple  who.  before  putting 
Grandma  permanently  In  the  sandbox  wth 
a  toy  shovel,  gave  her  a  nice  Plfce  to  live 
•ande-  the  stove,  with  an  Army  blanket  and 
her  very  own  dish.  The  play  contains  more 
truth  than  allegory.  One  of  the  Pf  gn^;"* 
trends  of  U.S.  life  is  the  gradual  devaluation 
of  older  people,  along  with  their  spectacular 
growth  in  numbers.  Twenty  million  Amer- 
icans are  65  or  over.  They  have  also  increased 
proportionately,  from  2.57.  of  the  nations 
popiUatlon  in  1850  to  107o  today. 

SIMIL.ARITIES     of    TOUTH     and    AGED 

While  the  subculture  of  youth  has  been 
examined,  psychoanalyzed,  photographed, 
deplored  and  envied,  few  have  wanted  even 
to  admit  the  existence  of  a  subculture  of 
the  aged,  with  Its  Implications  of  segrega- 
tion and  alienation.  Strangely  enough,  the 
aeed  have  a  lot  In  common  wtih  youth :  they 
are  largely  unemployed.  Introspective  and 
often  depressed;  their  bodies  and  psyches  are 
in  the  process  of  change,  and  they  are  heavy 
users  of  drugs.  If  they  want  to  marry,  their 
families  tend  to  disapprove.  Both  groups  are 
obsessed  with  time.  Youth,  though,  figures 
Its  passage  from  birth:  the  aged  calculate 
backward  from  their  death  day.  They  some- 
times shorten  the  wait:  the  suicide  rate 
among  elderly  men  Is  far  higher  than  that  of 
any  other  age  group. 

The  tyo  subcultures  seldom  Intersect.  lor 
the  young  largely  Ignore  the  old  or  treat  them 
with  what  Novelist  Saul  Bellow  calls  "a  kind 
of  totalitarian  cruelty,  like  Hitler's  attitude 
toward  Jews."  It  Is  as  though  the  aged  were 
an  alien  race  to  which  the  young  will  never 
belong  Indeed,  there  is  a  distinct  discrimina- 
tion against  the  old  that  has  been  called  age- 
ism In  Its  simplest  form,  says  Psychiatrist 
Robert  Butler  of  Washington.  DC,  age-lsyi 
is  lust  "not  wanting  to  have  all  these  ugly 
old  people  around."  Butler  believes  that  In 
25  or  30  years.  age-Ism  will  be  a  problem 
equal  to  racism.  .     ,     j   ,, 

We  have  time  to  grow  old— the  air  is  full 
of  OUT  cries. — Samuel  Beckett. 

isolation   of  the   elderly 

It  is  not  Just  cruelty  and  Indifference  that 
cause  age-ism  and  underscore  the  obsoles- 
cence of  the  old.  It  is  also  the  nature  of 
modern  Western  culture.  In  some  societies, 
explains  Anthropologist  Margaret  Mead,  "the 
past  of  the  adults  Is  the  future  of  each  new 
generation."  and  therefore  is  taught  and  re- 
spected. Thus,  primitive  families  stay  to- 
gether and  cherish  their  elders.  But  In  the 


modern  U.S..  family  units  are  small,  the  gen- 
erations live  apart,  and  social  changes  are  so 
rapid  that  to  learn  about  the  past  Is  con- 
sidered Irrelevant.  In  this  situation,  new  In 
history,  says  Miss  Mead,  the  aged  are  "a 
strangely  Isolated  generation,"  the  carriers  of 
a  dying  culture.  Ironically,  millions  of  these 
shimted-aslde  old  people  are  remarkably 
able:  medicine  has  kept  them  young  at  the 
same  time  that  technology  has  made  them 
obsolete. 

Many  are  glad  to  end  their  working  days. 
For  people  with  money,  good  health,  careful 
plans  and  lively  interests,  retirement  can  be 
a  welcome  time  to  do  the  things  they  al- 
ways dreamed  of  doing.  But  for  too  many 
others,  the  harvest  of  "the  golden  years"  Is 
neglect,  Isolation,  anomle  and  despair.  One 
of  every  four  Americans  65  or  over  lives  at 
or  below  "the  poverty  line."  Some  of  these 
5,000,000  old  people  were  poor  to  begin  with, 
but  most  are  bewildered  and  bitter  nou- 
vca-ux  pauvres,  their  savings  and  fixed  in- 
comes devoured  by  splruUng  property  taxes 
and  other  forms  of  Inflation.  More  than  2,- 
000.000  of  them  subsist  on  Social  Security 
alone. 

Job  discrimination  against  the  aged,  and 
Increasingly  against  the  middle-aged.  Is  al- 
ready a  fact  of  U.S.  life.  While  nearly  407,; 
of  the  long-term  unemployed  are  over  45. 
only  10'"  of  federal  retraining  programs  are 
devoted  to  men  of  that  age.  It  is  often  dif- 
ficult for  older  people  to  get  bank  loans, 
home  mortgages  or  automobile  Insurance. 
When  the  car  of  a  68-year-old  Brooklyn 
grocer  was  stolen  last  winter,  he  was  unable 
to  rent  a  substitute.  Though  his  driving 
record  was  faultless  and  he  needed  a  car 
for  work,  he  was  told  falsely  by  two  com- 
panies that  to  rent  him  one  was  "against  the 
law." 

Youth  is  everywhere  in  place 
Age,  Uke  woman,  requires  fit  surroundings. 
— Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

SEPARATE    COMMUNrrlES 

Treated  Uke  outsiders,  the  aged  have  In- 
creasingly clustered  together  for  mutual  sup- 
port or  simply  to  enjoy  themselves.  A  now 
familiar  but  still  amazing  phenomenon  has 
sprung  up  In  the  past  decade:  dozens  of 
good-sized  new  towns  that  exclude  people 
under  65.  Built  on  cheap,  outlying  land,  such 
communities  offer  two-bedroom  houses  start- 
ing at  $18,000,  plus  a  refuge  from  urban 
violence,  the  black  problem  (and  in  fact 
blacks  I.  as  well  as  generational  pressures. 
"I'm  glad  to  see  my  children  come  and  I'm 
glad  to  see  the  back  of  their  heads."  is  a 
commonly  expressed  sentiment.  Says  Dr. 
James  Blrren  of  the  University  of  Southern 
California:  "The  older  you  get  the  more  you 
want  to  live  with  people  like  yourself.  You 
want,  to  put  It  bluntly,  to  die  with  your 
own." 

Most  Important,  friendships  are  easy  to 
make.  One  relative  newcomer  to  Laguna  Hills 
Lei3i;re  World.  Calif  .  received  more  than  200 
get-well  cards  from  her  new  neighbors  when 
she  went  to  a  hospital  In  Los  Angeles.  There 
is  an  emphasis  on  good  times:  dancing,  shuf- 
fleboard,  outings  on  oversized  tricycles  and 
bowling  (the  Keen  Agers  v.  the  Hits  and 
Mrs.).  Clubs  abound.  Including  Bell  Ring- 
ing, Stitch  and  Knit,  Lapidary  and  "tepees" 
of  the  International  Order  of  Old  Bastards. 
The  I.O.O.B.  motto:  "Anything  for  fun." 
There  Is,  In  a  sense,  a  chance  for  a  new  start. 
"It  doesn't  matter  what  you  used  to  be;  all 
that  counts  Is  what  you  do  here,"  said  a 
resident  of  Sun  City,  Ariz. 

To  Bome  residents  the  communities  seem 
too  homogeneous  and  confining.  A  74-year- 
old  Callfornlan  found  that  life  was  flavorless 
at  his  retirement  village;  he  was  Just  waiting 
for  "the  little  black  wagon."  Having  begun  to 
paint  seascapes  and  landscapes  at  68,  he 
moved  near  an  artists'  colony,  where  he  now 
sells  his  landscapes  and  lives  happily  with  a 
lady  friend  of  77. 


In  silent  synods,  they  play  chess  or  crib- 
bage  . . . 

W.  H.  AUDEN. 

In  fact,  less  than  1%  of  the  elderly  leave 
their  own  states.  ITie  highest  proportion  of 
the  aged  outside  Florida  is  In  Arkansas,  Iowa, 
Maine,  Missouri,  Nebraska  and  South  Da- 
kota— on  farms  and  in  communities  from 
which  youth  has  fled.  In  small  towns,  the 
able  elderly  turn  abandoned  buildings  Into 
"senior  centers"  for  cards,  pool,  slide  shows, 
lectures  and  pie  socials.  In  Hebron,  N.  Dak. 
(pop.  1,137),  grandmothers  use  the  balcony 
of  the  former  J.C.  Penney  store  for  their 
quilting.  But  there  Is  little  socializing  among 
the  rural  aged,  who  often  subsist  on  pittances 
of  $60  a  month,  and  become  even  more  Iso- 
lated as  public  buses  disappear  from  the 
highways,  cutting  off  their  lifelines  to  clinics, 
stores  and  friends. 

A  third  of  the  nation's  aged  live  In  the 
deteriorating  cores  of  the  big  cities.  On  Man- 
hattan's Upper  West  Side,  thousands  of  pen- 
niless widows  In  dingy  single-room-occu- 
pancy hotels  bar  their  doors  against  the  alco- 
holics and  doi>e  addicts  with  whom  they 
share  the  bathroom,  the  padlocked  refriger- 
ator and  the  telephone  down  the  hall.  "Nine 
out  of  ten  around  here,  there's  something 
wrong  with  them."  says  a  72-year-old  ex- 
housekeeper  living  on  welfare  In  a  hotel  on 
West  94th  Street.  "I  get  disgusted  and  Just 
sleep  every  afternoon.  Everybody  dying 
around  you  makes  you  kind  of  nervous,"  Ter- 
rified of  muggings  and  speeding  cars,  the 
disabled  and  disoriented  do  not  leave  their 
blocks  for  years  on  end,  tipping  anyone  they 
can  find  to  get  groceries  for  them  when  their 
welfare  checks  arrive. 

Close  to  a  million  old  people  live  In  nurs- 
ing homes  or  convalescent  facilities  provided 
by  Medicare.  A  new  growth  Industry,  nursing 
homes  now  provide  more  beds  than  hospitals. 
They  are  badly  needed.  But  In  many  of  the 
"homes,"  the  food  and  care  are  atrocious. 
Patients  have  even  been  confined  to  their 
beds  merely  because  bed  care  entitles  the 
owners  to  $2  or  $3  more  a  day.  Mrs.  Ruby 
Elliott,  74,  recalls  her  year  In  a  California 
nursing  home  with  fear  and  bitterness:  "It's 
pitiful,  but  people  are  Just  out  for  the 
money.  That  whole  time  I  was  among  the 
living  dead." 

Fewer  than  half  of  the  country's  25.000 
nursing  homes  actually  offer  skilled  nursing. 
Arkanaas  Congressman  David  Pryor  recently 
visited  twelve  nursing  homes  near  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  "I  found  two  where  I  would  be 
willing  to  put  my  mother."  he  said.  "But  I 
don't  think  I  could  afford  either  one  on  my 
$42,500  congressional  salary."  Pryor  Is  trying 
to  set  up  a  congressional  committee  to  in- 
vestigate long-term  care  for  the  aged. 

How   terrible  strange 
To  be  seventy. 

— Simon  and  Garfl-nkel. 

medical  mobleys  of  the  aged 
Almost  everyone  hates  to  think  about  ag- 
ing. Doctors  and  social  scientists  are  no  ex- 
ception. "They  think  one  shouldn't  look  at 
it  too  closely,  as  though  It  were  the  head  of 
Medusa.  It  is  considered  a  morbid  preoccu- 
pation." says  one  anthropologist.  But  the 
acute  problems  and  swelling  ranks  of  the 
American  aged  have  lately  stimulated  a  num- 
ber of  new  behavioral  studies  that  are  more 
scientific  than  any  ever  done  before.  They 
show  among  other  things,  that  people  age 
at  very  different  speeds  and  that  many 
changes  formerly  attributed  to  age  are  ac- 
tually caused  by  other  factors.  The  cliche 
that  a  man  Is  as  old  as  his  arteries,  for  ex- 
ample, has  been  found  to  be  misleading.  It 
is  probably  more  accurate  to  say  that  a  man 
Is  as  sick  as  his  arteries,  and  that  such  sick- 
ness Is  caused  by  diet  and  stress  rather  than 
by  age. 

The  ability  of  elderly  people  to  memorize 
and  recall   new   Information   has   been   ex- 
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liaustlvely  tested  at  the  Duke  University 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Aging  and  Human 
Development.  They  can  do  it,  but  they  need 
more  time  than  younger  people.  Their  re- 
sponses are  apparently  slowed  down  by  anx- 
iety; an  older  person's  goal  Is  less  to  achieve 
success  than  to  avoid  failure.  Changes  In 
the  blood  of  elderly  pupils  showed  that  they 
were  undergoing  the  physiological  equiva- 
lent of  anxiety  without  being  aware  of  it. 
Drugs  that  changed  this  physiological  hap- 
pening helped  them,  and  their  performances 
Improved  Dr.  Carl  Eisdorfer.  who  conducted 
the  experiments,  suggests  that  what  Initially 
slowed  down  his  subjects  was  not  so  much 
of  their  age  as  their  attitude  toward  their 
age. 

better  to  fioht  getting  old 

Old  people  may  be  ridiculed  when  they 
try  to  act  young,  but  according  to  San  Fran- 
cisco F>sychologlst  Prances  Carp,  It  Is  better 
to  fight  age  than  to  accept  It.  In  America 
today,  "acceptance  of  old  age  holds  out  few 
If  any  rewards,"  she  says.  Those  who  sur- 
render often  become  debilitated  by  a  devas- 
tating "elderly  mystique" — and  victims  of 
Eelf-fulfilling  prophecies.  For  example,  doc- 
tors at  the  University  of  Elinols  studied  900 
old  people  living  at  home  and  found  many  so 
sick  that  they  could  not  walk  to  the  door. 
They  had  lived  for  months  without  medical 
attention  because  they  felt  that  they  were 
old  and  therefore  were  supposed  to  be  sick. 

Actually,  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
aged  can  fend  very  well  for  themselves.  Only 
5  7  of  aged  Americans  live  In  Institutions; 
perhaps  another  57  remain  bedridden  at 
home.  True,  four  out  of  five  older  people 
have  a  chronic  condition,  "But  chronic  dis- 
eases must  be  redefined,"  says  Duke's  Dr. 
Eisdorfer.  "I've  seen  too  many  depressed  peo- 
ple leaving  their  doctor's  office  saying,  'My 
God.  I've  got  an  incurable  disease.'  Chronic 
illness  gets  confused  with  fatal  Illness.  Life 
Itself  Is  fatal,  of  course,  but  as  far  as  most 
chronic  Illnesses  go,  we  simply  don't  know 
what  they  do  to  advance  death.  The  role  of 
the  doctor  has  to  change.  Now  that  Infectious 
diseases  are  on  their  way  out,  the  doctor  must 
stop  thinking  about  cures  and  start  teaching 
people  how  to  live  with  what  they  have." 

New  findings  show  that  hypochondria,  or 
"high  body  concern,"  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon neuroses  of  the  elderly,  can  often  be 
cured.  According  to  Dr.  Ewald  Busse,  director 
of  the  Duke  study  center,  if  a  man's  family 
"keeps  criticizing  him  unjustly,  makes  him 
feel  uncomfortable,  unwanted,  he  may  re- 
treat into  an  imaginary  Illness  as  a  way  of 
saying  'Don't  make  things  harder  for  me.  I'm 
sick  and  you  should  respect  me  and  take 
care  of  me.'  It  Is  clear  from  our  studies  that 
if  the  older  hypochondriac's  environment 
changes  for  the  better,  he  will  too.  He  will 
again  become  a  reasonable,  normal  person. 
This  is  quite  different  from  the  reaction  of 
the  younger  hypochondriac,  who  is  much 
sicker  psychologically  and  much  less  likely 
to  respond  to  a  favorable  change  in  environ- 
ment." 

Recent  studies  bear  out  Sex  Researchers 
Masters  and  Johnson's  findings  that  men  who 
enjoyed  sex  earlier  in  life  can.  if  all  else  goes 
well,  continue  to  enjoy  it.  Questionnaires  over 
a  ten-year  period  at  Duke  showed  that  the 
same  men's  Interest  In  sex  changed  little 
from  age  67  to  77.  although  there  was  a 
slight  drop  In  activity.  Result:  a  gradual 
widening  in  what  the  researchers  coolly  call 
the  "interest-activity  gap."  A  much  lower 
proportion  of  women  continued  to  be  Inter- 
ested in  sex  after  67.  but  they  managed  to 
keep  their  Interest-activity  graph  lines  close 
together.  "It  depends  on  the  Individual,"  an 
elderly  San  Franciscan  points  out.  "All  ages 
have  sexy  people." 

People  expect  old  men  to  die. 

They  .  .  .  look 

At  them  with  eyes  that  wonder  when. 

— Ocden  Nash. 
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MISCONCEPTIONS   ABOUT   SENILITY 

A  common  and  tinfortunate  diagnosis  of 
many  aged  people  Is  that  they  are  senile, 
a  catchword  for  a  number  of  conditions. 
There  may  be  organic  brain  damage — for  ex- 
ample, the  brain  may  run  short  of  oxygen 
because  of  Impaired  blood  flow.  But  many 
of  the  "senile"  actually  have  psychological 
problems.  One  70-year-old  retired  financier, 
who  insisted  on  calling  his  successor  at  the 
company  all  the  time  and  had  all  sorts  of 
paranoid  suspicions,  was  diagnored  as  hav- 
ing organic  brain  disease.  A  combination  of 
psychotherapy  and  a  new  job  as  treasurer 
of  a  charitable  organization  heljied  the  man 
to  recover  completely.  Other  "senile"  patients 
actually  suffer  from  malnutrition,  or  have 
simply  broken  down  out  of  loneliness,  per- 
haps caused  by  a  temporary  overload  As  one 
old  man  put  it:  "There  is  no  one  still  alive 
who  can  call  me  John"  Explains  Hsirvard 
Psychoanalyst  Martin  Berezln:  "The  one 
thing  which  neither  grows  old  nor  dimin- 
ishes Is  the  need  for  love  and  affection.  These 
drives,  these  wishes  never  change." 

Actually,  senile  traits  are  ncjt  peculiar  to 
the  aged.  A  group  of  college  t indents  and  a 
group  of  the  elderly  were  recen'ly  rated 
according  to  the  characteristics  of  senility, 
and  the  students  were  found  tj  be  the  more 
neurotic,  negative,  dissatisfied,  socially  inept 
and  unrealistic.  The  students,  in  sum.  were 
more  senile  than  their  elders.  Other  studies 
have  shown  that  the  i>ercentage  of  psychi- 
atric impairment  of  old  persons  is  no  greater 
than  that  for  younger  croup.'?. 

But  younger  people  are  usually  treated  If 
their  psychological  problems  are  severe.  Says 
New  York  Psychologist  Muriel  Oberleder:  "If 
we  encotuiter  unusual  nervousness,  irrita- 
bility, depression,  unaccountable  anger,  per- 
sonality change,  apathy  or  witl^.drawal  in  a 
yoiuig  person,  we  make  sure  that  he  is  seen 
by  a  physician.  But  when  those  symptoms 
appear  In  elderly  people,  they  are  considered 
par  for  the  course  of  old  age.  We  rarely  con- 
sider the  possibility  that  elderly  people  who 
have  had  a  breakdown  can  recover."  Dr. 
Berezln  successfully  treated  a  70-year-old 
woman  who  had  a  severe  breakdown,  her  first. 
She  had  been  picked  up  for  drinking,  setting 
fire  to  her  home  and  other  bizarre  behartor, 
including  chalking  off  a  section  of  the  slde- 
v.aih  and  claiming  it  as  her  own.  In  therapy, 
Ehe  revealed  that  she  had  yearned  all  her 
life  for  marriage  and  children.  Eventually. 
she  mastered  her  grief  and  regrets,  settled 
down  and  began  to  enjoy  the  people  around 
her. 

psychotherapy  h.iro  to  get  for  old 

Psychotherapy  has  never  been  easily  avail- 
able to  the  aged.  Since  it  demands  so  much 
time  and  effort,  it  is  considered  better  to 
expand  It  on  those  who  have  a  long  life 
ahead.  T^iere  Is  sdso  the  still -powerful  influ- 
ence of  Freud.  If  one  s  behavior  is  believed 
to  be  programmed  in  the  first  years  of  life, 
one  cannot  hope  to  change  that  program 
substantially  during  old  age.  iFYeud,  who 
contributed  to  age-lsm..  was  also  its  victim. 
At  81.  discussing  "the  many  free  hours  with 
which  my  dwindling  analytical  practice  has 
presented  me."  he  added:  "It  Is  understand- 
able that  patients  don't  surge  toward  an 
analyst  of  such  an  unreliable  age") 

.  .  .  /  reach  my  center, 
my  algebra  and  my  key, 
my  mirror. 
Soon  I  shall   know  who   I  am. 

— Jorge  Luis  Borges. 

life-cycle  psychology 
Most  psychologists  have  simply  ignored  the 
process  of  aging.  Says  Harvard's  Erik  Erlkson : 
"It  is  astonishing  to  behold  how  (tintil  quite 
recently  and  with  a  few  notable  exceptions) 
Western  psychologj-  has  avoided  looking  at 
the  whole  of  life.  As  our  world  Image  Is  a 
one-way  street  to  never-ending  progress,  in- 
terrupted only  by  small  and  big  catastro- 
phes, our  lives  are  to  be  one-way  streets  to 
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success— and  sudden  oblivion."  But  lately 
Erlltson  and  other  psychiatrists  have  become 
interested  in  all  stages  of  mans  development, 
m.d  the  agiug'  that  goes  on  at  every  stage. 
One  practitioner -of  lire-cycle  psychiatry. 
Washinetons  43-vear-old  Dr.  Btuler.  believes 
that  the  possibilities  for  psychic  change  may 
be  greater  in  old  age  than  at  any  other  penod 
of  life  "UtUe  attention  has  been  paid  to 
ihe  wish  to  change  Identity,  to  preserve  and 
exercise  the  sense  of  possibility  and  Incom- 
pleteness against  a  sense  of  closure  and 
completeness.'  When  a  persons  tdenuty  Is 
maintained  throughout  old  age.  'I  find  It  an 
om.noiis  sign  rather  than  the  other  way 
around.  If  the  term  needs  to  be  used  at  all. 
I  suggest  that  a  conunuing.  life-long  Identity 
crisis" is  a  s.gn  of  good  health.' 

Though  manv  believe  that  age  accentuates 
personalltv  characteristics.  Dr.  Butler  notes 
that  certain  personality  features  mellow  or 
en'irelv  disappear.  Others  prove  insulating 
and  pn'.Tective.  although  they  might  formerly 
h'we  been  impairing,  such  as  a  schizoid  dis- 
position ■■  Some  doctors  suggest  that  neuroses 
and  some  psvchoses  burn  themselves  out 
With  age.  and  note  that  the  rate  of  mental 
disorders  declines  after  the  age  of  70. 

Carl  Jung,  who  lived  with  great  vigor  until 
the  age  of  85.  saw  aging  as  a  process  of  con- 
tinuous inward  development  (■Individua- 
tion"), with  important  psychic  changes  oc- 
curring right  up  to  the  time  of  death.  "Any- 
one who  fails  to  go  along  with  life  remains 
suspended,  stiff  and  rigid  in  mid-air. '  Jung 
wrote  •  Th.tt  is  whv  so  many  people  get 
wooden  tn  old  age.  they  look  back  and  cling 
to  the  pact  With  a  secret  fear  of  death  in 
the'r  hearts  From  the  middle  of  life  onward, 
only  he  remains  vitally  alive  who  Is  ready  to 
die  w.th  life,  for  In  the  secret  hour  of  life's 
middav  the  parabola  is  re-.ersed.  death  Is 
born  We  grant  goal  and  purpose  to  the 
ascent  of  life,  why  not  to  the  descent?"  Erik 
Enkson  agrees:  "Any  span  of  the  cycle  lived 
wi'hout  vigorous  meaning.  ..t  the  beginning. 
in  the  middle,  or  at  the  end.  endangers  the 
sense  of  life  and  the  meaning  of  death  In  all 
whase  life  stages  are  intertwined  " 

Better  to  go  down  dignified 

With  boughten  fnendslup  at  your  side 

Than  none  at  all.  Provide,  proi.dc! 

— Robert  Frost. 

middle  aged  v.  old  aged 

The  problems  of  the  aged  are  not  tnelr 
concern  alone.  Since  reaching  the  age  of  70 
or  80  is  becoming  the  norm  rather  than  the 
exception,  more  and  more  of  the  middle- 
aged— even  when  they  retire— have  elderly 
p.irenis  and  other  relatives  to  care  for.  For 
the  ■  commaiid  generation"  there  are  two 
generation  gaps,  and  the  decisions  to  be 
made  about  their  parents  are  often  more 
difficult  than  those  concerning  their  chil- 
dren. Various  community  agencies  sometimes 
help  and  In  Manhattan  a  private  referral 
service  is  kept  busy  helping  distraught  peo- 
ple find  the  right  place  for  parents  who  can 
no  longer  live  at  home.  One  81-year-old 
woman  was  persuaded  to  go  to  a  nursing 
home  when  her  daughter,  with  whom  she 
had  always  lived,  married  late  In  life.  To 
her  o»-n  surprise,  she  is  happier  than  she 
W.IS  before,  taking  great  pride  In  reading  to 
and  helping  her  older  roommate.  A  difficult 
decision  of  the  middle-aged  Is  how  to  allot 
their  resources  between  children  and  par- 
ents and  still  provide  for  their  own  years  of 
retirement,  which  may  well  extend  for  two 
decades.  ^^ 

organizedlobbting 
The  next  generation  of  the  aged  may  be 
healthier,  certainly  better  educated  and  per- 
haps more  politically  aware.  Those  over  65 
are  now  a  rather  sUent  minority,  but  In  num- 
ber they  are  almost  exactly  equal  to  the 
nation's  blacks.  Since  none  are  below  voting 
age.  the  aged  control  a  high  percentage  of 
the  vote — 16Tc.  More  and  more  are  banding 
together.  The  American  Association  of  Re- 
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lired  Persons,  for  example,  helps  its  nearly 
2.000.000  members  get  automobile  insurance, 
cheaper  drugs  and  cut-rate  travel.  A  more 
politically  oriented  group,  the  2,500.000- 
member  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens, 
played  a  major  role  in  pushing  through 
Medicare  Now  the  group  is  lobbying  to  Im- 
prove Medicare,  which  helps  the  sick  but 
does  not  provide  checkups,  by  Including />ome 
sort  of  Preventicare. 

Aside  from  health,  money  Is  the  most  per- 
vasive worry  of  the  aged;  income  mainte- 
nance Is  a  major  need.  Private  pension  plans 
need  attention  too.  According  to  one  in- 
formed estimate,  only  10  ,  of  the  people  who 
work  under  pension  plans  actually  receive 
anv  benefits,  usually  because  they-do  not 
stay  long  erwugh  to  qualify.  As  presently  ar- 
ranged, pensions  also  tend  to  lock  older 
workers  Into  their  Jobs  atid.  If  they  become 
unemployed,  to  lock  them  out.  They  are  then 
denied  Jobs  because  It  Is  too  expensive  to  let 
them   Join  a   pension   plan. 

Come,  my  friendi, 

•Tis  not  too  late  to  seek  a  newer  icorld. 

— Tennyson. 

problems  of  retirement 
Will  able  70-year-olds  have  more  oppor- 
tunities to  work  m  the  future?  Probably  not. 
Instead  of  raising  the  age  of  mandatory  re- 
tirement, business  and  labor  may  lower  It, 
perhaps  to  50  or  below— making  workers  eli- 
gible even  earlier  for  social  Insecurity.  Aside 
from  those  fortunate  few  In  the  profes- 
sions— law.  medicine,  dentistry,  architec- 
ture—most of  the  people  over  65  who  are 
still  at  work  today  are  farmers,  craftsmen 
and  self-employed  "tradesmen,  all  categories 
whose  numbers" are  shrinking.  Of  cotirse,  peo- 
ple*" cannot  work  hard  forc'\er  Ench  man- 
ages according  to  his  own  clock,  but  at  long 
last  he  Is  Ilkelv  to  lose  much  of  his  strength, 
his  drive  and  'adaptability.  Witness  the  ger- 
ontocracy that  slow?  down  Congress  and 
the  businesses  that  have  failed  because  of 
rleid  leadership.  But  there  are  still  many 
areas  where  the  aged  can  serve  and  should, 
for  aside  from  humane  consideration,  they 
can  provide  skill  and  wisdom  that  otherwise 
would  be  wasted. 

New  plans  to  recruit,  train  and  deploy  older 
workers  to  provide  much  needed  help  In  hos- 
pitals, soeclal  schools  and  elsewhere  will  be 
discussed  at  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging  scheduled  for  November  1971.  Mean- 
while, a  few  sm.-ill-scalo  programs  point  the 
way.  One  Is  Operation  Green  Thumb,  which 
hires  retired  farmers  for  landscaping  and 
gardening.  Another  Is  the  International 
Executive  Service  Corps,  which  arranges  for 
retired  executives  to  lend  their  management 
skills  to  developing  countries.  Hastings  Col- 
lege of  Law  ia  San  Francisco  is  .s"L;.'!ed  by 
law  professors  who  have  retired  from  other 
schools.  A  federally  financed  program  called 
Foster  Grandparents  pays  4,000  low-Income 
"grandparents"  to  care  for  8,000  unclorprlv- 
lleged  youngsters.  Although  they  have  num- 
bered only  In  the  hundreds,  most  elderly 
volunteers  In  Vista  and  the  Peace  Corps 
have  been  great  assets.  "We  know  about  out- 
houses and  can  remember  when  there  weren't 
any  refrigerators."  says  Nora  Hodges,  71.  who 
spent  two  vears  In  Tunisia  and  Is  now  as- 
sociate Peace  Corps  director  In  the  Ivory 
Coast.  "People  in  underdeveloped  countries 
rate  age  very  highly.  When  we  meet  "with 
this  appreciative  attitude,  we  outdo  our- 
selves." 

Begin  the  preparation  for  your  death 
And  from  the  fortieth  winter  by  that 

thought 
Test  every  work  of  intellect  or  faith 

"W.  B.  Yeats. 

mid-caheer  clinics 

Life  would  be  richer,  students    of  aging 

agree.  If  a  wider  repertory  of  activities  were 

encouraged  throughout  life.  Almost  everyone 

now  marches  together  In  a  sort  of  lockstep. 
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They  spend  vears  In  school,  years  at  work 
and  years  m"  retlremeat.  Youth  might  well 
work' more,  the  middle-aged  play  more,  and 
the  older  person  go  back  to  school.  Former 
HEW  Secretary  John  Gardner  wants  to  see 
•"mid-career  clinics  to  which  men  and  women 
can  go  to  re-examine  the  goals  of  their  work- 
ing lives  and  consider  changes  of  direction. 
I  would  like  to  see  people  visit  such  clinics 
with  as  little  self-consciousness  as  they  visit 
their  dentist."  As  Psychiatrist  Robert  Butler 
puts  It:  "Perhaps,  the  greatest  danger  In  life 
Is  being  "frozen  Into  a  role  that  limits  one's 
self-expression  and  development.  We  need 
Middle  Starts  and  Late  Starts  as  weU  as 
Head  Starts." 

To  get  a  late  start  does  not  necessarily  re- 
quire a  federal  program.  Many  an  enterpris- 
ing individual  has  done  It  on  his  own.  Mrs. 
Florida  Scott-Maxwell,  who  at  the  age  of  50 
begin  training  to  become  a  psychotherapist, 
recently  WTOte  down  her  reflection  about 
aging  In  The  Measure  of  My  Days.  "My  seven- 
tl'es  were  Interesting  and  fairly  serene."  she 
noted,  "but  my  eighties  are  passionate  I  am 
so  disturbed  by  the  outer  world,  and  by  hu- 
man qualltv  m  general,  that  I  want  to  put 
things  right  as  though  I  still  owed  a  debt  to 
life.  I  must  calm  down." 

Old  age  should  bum  and 
raie  at  close  of  day. 

— Dylan  Thomas. 

SOCIAL    involvement 

How  socially  Involved  older  people  should 
be  Is  a  question  In  hot  dispute  among  stu- 
dents of  aging.  Some  believe  In  the  "theory  of 
disengagement."  which  holds  that  aging  is 
accompanied  by  an  Inner  process  that  makes 
loosening  of  social  ties  a  natural  process,  and 
a  desirable  one.  Others  disagree.  Says  Harvard 
Sociologist  Chad  Gordon:  '"Disengagement 
theorv  Is  a  rationale  for  the  fact  that  old  peo- 
ple haven't  a  damn  thing  to  do  and  nothing 
to  do  It  with  " 

After   analyzing   lengthy    interviews   with 
600    aged    San    Franciscans.    Anthropologist 
Margaret  Clark  found  that  engagement  with 
life,  rather  than  disengagement,  contributed 
most  to  their  psychological  well-being.  But 
not  when  that  engagement  Included  acquisi- 
tiveness, aggressiveness  or  a  drive  to  achieve- 
ment,    super-competence     and     control.     To 
cling  to  these  stereotypical  traits  of  the  suc- 
cessful American  seems  to  invite  trouble,  even 
geriatric  psvchlatry.  The  healthiest  and  hap- 
piest of  the  aged  people  in  the  survey  were 
interested  in  conserving  and  enjoying  rather 
than  acquiring  and  exploiting.  In  concern  for 
others  rather  than  control  of  others.  In  "Jvist 
being"   rather   than   doing.   They   embraced. 
Dr.  Clark  points  out,  many  of  the  values  of 
todav's  saner  hippies.  Similarly,  religion  often 
teaches  the  aged  In  spite  of  their  physical 
dlminlshment.  to  accept  each  day  as  a  gift. 
The  ranker  injustices  of  age-ism  can  be  al- 
leviated by  governmental  action  and  familiar 
concern,  but  the  basic  problem  can  be  solved 
only  by  a  fundamental  and  unlikely  reorder- 
ing of  the  values  of  society.  Social  obsoles- 
cence will   probably   be   the   chronic   condi- 
tion of  the  aged,  like  the  other  deficits  and 
disabilities  they  learn  to  live  with.  But  even 
in  a  society  that  has  no  role  for  them,  aging 
Individuals  can  try  to  carve  out  their  own 
various  niches.  The  noblest  role,  of  course.  Is 
an  affirmative  one— quite  simply  to  demon- 
strate how  to  live  and  how  to  die.  If  the  aged 
have  any  responsibility.  It  Is  to  show  the  next 
generation   how   to   face   the   ultimate   con- 
cerns. As   Octogenarian   Scott-Maxwell  puts 
It:  "Age  Is  an  intense  and  varied  experience, 
almost   bevond   our   capacity   at   times,   but 
something' to  be  carried  high.  If  It  Is  a  long 
defeat.  It  Is  also  a  victory,  meaningful  for 
the  Initiates  of  time.  If  not  for  those  who 
have  come  le-.s  far." 
the  prospfcts  fob  living  even  longer 
The  biology  of  aging  Is  no  better  vmder- 
stood  today  than  was  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  before  William  Harvey.  "We  probably 
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age  because  we  run  out  of  evolutionary  pro- 
gram." according  to  Dr.  Alexander  Comfort, 
director  of  the  Medical  Research  Council 
Group  on  Aging  at  University  College.  Lon- 
don. "In  this  we  resemble  a  space  probe  that 
has  been  'designed'  by  selection  to  pass  Mars, 
but  that  has  no  further  buUt-ln  Instruction 
once  it  has  done  so.  and  no  components 
specifically  produced  to  last  longer  than  that. 
It  will  travel  on,  but  the  failure  rate  In  Its 
guidance  and  control  mechanisms  will  stead- 
ily increase — and  the  Xailure  of  homeostasis, 
or  self-righting.  Is  exactly  what  we  see  In  the 
aging  organism." 

Until  recently.  Dr.  Comfort  doubted  that 
these  built-in  Instructions  could  soon  he 
altered,  or  the  components  made  to  last 
longer.  Because  of  advances  in  genetics  and 
molecular  biology,  however,  he  now  believes 
that  some  method  to  reduce  the  rate  of  aging 
and  to  extend  vigorous  life  by  at  least  15 
years  will  be  discovered  within  the  next  two 
decades.  This  extension  would  lie  in  addi- 
tion to  the  roughly  five-to-.seven-year  In- 
crease in  average  life  expectancy  that  will 
take  place  when  medicine  conquers  cancer 
and  vascular  diseases. 

More  than  20  different  highly  speculative 
theories  of  aging  are  now  being  tested  in 
scientific  laboratories  roimd  the  world.  The 
method  or  methods  by  which  the  human 
life-span  will  be  extended  depend  on  which 
of  these  theories  turns  out  to  be  correct. 
Some  of  them  have  to  do  with  genetic  en- 
gineering— attempts  to  alter  the  program  of 
the  cell  by  changing  the  coding  on  the  DNA 
molecule.  But  nongenetlc  theories  will  prob- 
ably pay  off  sooner.  One  current  favorite 
holds  that  aging  occurs  because  certain  giant 
molecules  In  human  cells  eventually  get 
boimd  together.These  Immobile  aggregations 
clog  the  cells,  reduce  their  efficiency  and 
eventually  cause  them  to  die.  In  Wisconsin, 
Dr.  Johan  BJorksten  is  trying  to  find  suitable 
enzymes,  most  likely  from  soil  bacteria,  that 
will  reduce  these  massed  molecules  to  small 
fragments  that  could  be  excreted  from  the 
cells.  Such  enzymes  would  probably  be  in- 
jected dally  into  the  body  with  a  hypodermic 
syringe;  If  the  injections  were  begun  early 
enough,  the  result  might  Increase  a  man's 
life-span  by  30  years. 

The  "free  radical"  theory  of  aging.  If 
proved  correct,  would  probably  lead  to  a 
simpler  method  of  rejuvenation.  Free  radicals 
are  fragments  of  molecules  with  a  high  elec- 
trical charge — which  by  their  oxidizing  prop- 
erties can  cause  changes  in  the  body  such  as 
hardening  of  the  arteries.  An  antioxidant, 
which  can  be  produced  cheaply  and  taken  In 
pills.  Is  supposed  to  deactivate  the  free  radi- 
cals, thereby  retarding  the  aging  process. 
One' such  antioxidant.  BHT.  has  already  dra- 
matically increased  the  life-span  of  mice  by 
50"^. 

Even  today  the  population  over  75  in  the 
U.S.  is  increasing  at  two  and  a  half  times  the 
rate  of  the  general  population.  If  the  average 
life-span  Is  significantly  further  Increased, 
the  population  would  Indeed  become  aged,  a 
trend  v.-hlch  would  be  accelerated  by  a  drop 
In  the  birth  rate.  As  to  vigor,  when  the 
breakthrough  comes  in  aging  research,  people 
in  their  703  and  80s  shnuld  have  the  energy 
of  those  In  their  50s  and  60s  today.  Ideally 
this  would  produce  a  greater  number  of  self- 
less, highly  educated  wise  men  who  could 
undertake  complex  new  projects  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind.  But  few  believe  that  It 
would  work  this  way.  Most  observers  suggest 
that  increased  longevity  would  only  magnify 
today's  am'oiguitles  and  uncertainties  in  de- 
fining the  role  of  the  elderly. 

Would  vigorous  octogenarians  keep  the 
reins  of  politics,  business  and  family  finances, 
frustrating  the  powerless  younger  genera- 
tions? Or  would  they  be  pushed  out  of  power 
and  wander  around,  bitter  and  disgruntled, 
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unable  even  to  talk  the  same  language  as 
their  juniors,  like  Swifts  awful  immortals, 
the  struldbrugs?  Would  con^ct  between  gen- 
erations supersede  hostility  between  classes 
and  races?  How  could  insurance  and  pension 
plans  continue  payments  for  decades  longer? 
Will  aging  control  become  as  vital  an  Issue 
as  birth  control';'  In  short,  the  changes  result- 
ing from  a  drastic  extension  of  the  life-span, 
or  even  from  a  series  of  life-extending 
bonuses,  may  eventually  exceed  those 
brought  about  by  splitting  the  atom  or 
man's  voyages  to  the  moon. 
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1950        1970 
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A  NOT-SO-NE"W  FARM  PROGRAM 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Augtist  6,  1970 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
hoped  that  finally  a  new  approach  woiald 
be  taken  to  our  perennial  farm  problem, 
but.  when  all  was  said  and  done  in  the 
House  last  week,  we  were  saddled  with 
more  of  the  same  shopworn  legislation. 

I  Insert  at  this  point  the  text  of  my 
Washin.?ton  Report  of  August  12  which 
comments  on  this  disappointing  action: 
A  Not-So-New  Farm  Program 

One  of  the  most  persistent  criticisms  I 
have  expressed  about  the  Congress  during 
the  years  I  have  served  here  has  been  its 
tendency  to  avoid  confronting  problems  di- 
rectly and.  Instead,  dishing  up  more  of  the 
Fame  unworkable  "solutions"  and  adding 
program  on  top  of  program. 

Rarely  do  we  go  to  the  root  of  any  prob- 
lem. Rarely  does  Congress  consider  scrapping 
a  program  and  starting  over.  Rarely  do  we 
really  overhaul  programs  that  truly  need 
clianging.  In  most  areas — tax  structure, 
trade  programs,  welfare,  foreign  aid,  to  name 
a  few — the  tendency  is  to  add  one  more 
layer  on  the  existing  Jerry-built  structure, 
m.ake  minor  revisions,  but  never  come  to  real 
grips  with  the  problem.  For  example,  our  tax 
laws  are  a  hodgepodge  of  exemptions,  conces- 
sions, preferences  and  contradictions,  yet  no 
reform  Is  in  sight.  No  better  example  of  this 
tendency  can  be  cited  than  the  farm  pro- 
gram which  passed  the  House  last  week. 
212-171.  The  vote  Itself  Indicates  the  lack  of 
popularity  of  the  bill.  The  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee worked  on  this  legislation  for  18 
months  and  yet.  when  It  brought  the  bill  up 
for  debate,  virtually  every  supporter  told  all 
of  the  reasons  he  didn't  like  the  bill  but  that 
It  was  "necessary  to  pass  It  anyway."  The 
rarest  person  was  a  fervent  supporter  of  this 
compromise  legislation. 

Politics  Is  the  art  of  compromise.  Don't  get 
me  wrong — I  recognize  that  opposing  points 
of  view  must  be  forged  into  legislation  which 
is  often  the  amalgam  of  many  ideas.  In  this 
case,  liowever.  we  knew  we  were  dealing  "with 
a  failure,  but  we  voted  to  continue  It.  I  say 
"we"  in  the  sense  of  the  Hotise  of  Repre- 
sentatives because  I  did  not  support  the  bill. 

There  was  some  compromise  on  the  bill, 
but  It  was  at  the  expense  of  the  Midwest 
farmer.  If  you  ever  doubted  that  cotton  were 
king,  the  new  farm  program  should  prove  it 
once  and  for  all.  Cotton  farmers  will  have 
400.000  additional  acres  to  plant  next  spring, 
courtesy  of  this  legislation.  What  about  our 
farmers?  Stripped  of  the  verbiage,  the  legis- 
lation continues  the  expensive  failures  of  the 
past  and  virtually  assures  the  concept  of  low 
market  prices  for  wheat  and  feed  grains. 
What  has  happened  under  these  farm  pro- 
grams of  the  past?  Consider  these  figures: 


Corn  (per  bushel) $1.M  J1.24 

Wheal  (per  bushel) $1.99  J1.23 

Oats  (per  bushel) „ J0.76  J0.58 

Cotton  (cents  per  pound) 39.11  22.65 

Soybeans  (per  bushel). J2.93  J2.72 

Cottonseed  (per  ton).... J52  {') 

Beel  cattle  (per  hundredweight). J24.40  J27.90 

Hogs  (per  hundredweight)_ J20.90  J23.90 

Soybean  oil  (cents  per  pound)... 13.10  11.40 

Cottonseed  (cents  per  pound) 15.20  14.20 


>  No  quote  (March,  $47.10  per  ton). 

The  bill  was  virtually  a  carbon  copy  of  the 
1965  act  which  is  an  admitted  failure  and 
will  hold  out  little  hope  to  the  farmer  that 
this  slide  In  farm  prices  will  be  reversed.  A 
fact  of  life  for  the  farmer  Is  the  consumer- 
orientation  of  politicians  who  have  made  the 
farmer  the  scapegoat  in  the  laudable  effort 
to  keep  prices  down.  Many  of  you  will  re- 
call former  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman 
bragging  to  the  housewives  that  he  had 
"kept  farm  prices  down."  He  periodically 
dumped  farm  products  Into  the  market  to 
accomplish  these  goals.  Our  new  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  has  not  been  that  cynical  to 
the  farmer  but  he  doesn't  deserve  any  credit 
for  helping  him  either. 

Politically,  there  Is  the  tendency  to  prom- 
ise the  impossible.  Secretary  Freeman  said 
In  1965  that  his  farm  program  would  do 
three  things:  reduce  the  cost  to  the  tax- 
payer. Increase  the  income  of  the  farmer 
and  hold  prices  down  for  the  consumer.  We 
have  become  so  accustomed  to  accept  the 
rhetoric  of  our  leaders  that  no  amount  of 
political  doubletalk  seems  to  offend  us  any 
more.  Cleany,  no  program  can  accomplish 
these  inconsistent  goals.  The  farmer  deserves 
a  fair  shake,  he  Isn't  getting  it.  Congress 
didn't  even  try  to  improve  his  lot. 

By  continuing  the  jjatchwork  of  crop  con- 
'rols  and  subsidies  that  have  become  im- 
bedded In  the  farm  program.  Congress  once 
more  missed  a  fine  opf>onunity  to  meaning- 
fully bring  about  long-overdue  reform  of  our 
agriculture  progr.^.m.  It  is  little  wonder  that 
the  public  has  lost  much  of  its  respect  for 
the  United  States  Congress  as  an  institution. 
I  find  it  harder  to  defend  it  each  and  every 
vear. 


JIM  LUCAS  IS  BURIED  IN  HIS  HOME- 
TOWN 


HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  6,  1970 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  last  few  days  I  have  placed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  a  series  of  trib- 
utes to  war  correspondent  Jim  G.  Lucas, 
who  recently  died  in  Washington. 

Today  I  want  to  conclude  this  series, 
as  it  should  be  concluded,  with  the  trib- 
utes  paid    to    Jim    in    his    hometown. ' 
Checotah,  Okla.,  where  he  was  burled. 

All  eloquent  account  of  Jim's  funeral 
from  the  July  27,  1970.  edition  of  the 
Mcintosh  County  Democrat,  published 
in  Checotah,  tells  better  than  I  can  of 
the  esteem  Jim's  hometowTi  held  for  him 

A  tribute  even  more  special  appeared 
in  the  same  edition  of  the  Democrat.  It 
is  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  Jim,  written 
by  Mrs.  Rubye  Buford.  who  was  one  of 
Jim's  high  school  classmates. 

In  this  letter,  Mrs.  Buford  clearly  por- 
trays the  genuine  character  and  gentle- 
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ness  which  made  Jim  a  great  writer  and 
a  great  man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  these  two  articles 
in  the  Record: 

Final  Tributes  Paid  Jim  Lucas 
Last  rites  were  held  at  the  United  Meth- 
odist Church  In  Checotah  at  2:30  pjn.  Satur- 
diiy  for  Jim  Lucas,  famous  Pulitzer  prize 
winning  war  correspondent,  who  died  last 
week  in  Washington  after  a  long  battle  with 
cancer. 

Reverend  Paul  Caskey  read  the  10th  verse 
of  the  46th  Ps;ilm.  which  he  said  was  Jim's 
favorite  quotaUon,  "Be  still  and  know  that 
I  am  God."  Reverend  Caskey  used  the  verse 
often  In  speaking  of  Jim's  steadfast  faith 
durUis  a  lifetime  of  service  In  the  Marine 
Corps  and  in  the  field  of  Journalism. 

Reverend  Caskey  said,  "The  life  cycle  for 
everj-  man  comes  to  Its  completeness,  wheth- 
er It  be  early  or  late.  This  man  enjoyed  life. 
His  \nTltlngs  became  a  part  of  our  lives." 

The  choir  with  Mrs.  R.  J.  Koch,  at  the 
organ,  sang  two  of  Jim's  favorite  hymns, 
"Come  Ye  Disconsolate,"  and  'Day  Is  Dying 
in  the  West " 

The  flag  draped  casket  leaving  the  church, 
passed  between  two  rows  of  an  honor  guard 
composed  of  members  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  of  Tulsa,  led  by  Nevln  Black,  post 
commander. 

Pallbearers  Included:  Brltton  Tabor.  Lee 
Stidham.  John  Stone  Young.  Allen  Matthews 
of  Pitcher.  Bob  Foresman  of  Tulsa,  and  R.  J. 
Koch. 

Seated  with  the  family  were  Earl  Rlchert. 
editor-ln-chlef  of  the  Scrlpps-Howard  news- 
papers and  Colonel  Tom  Fields,  representa- 
tive of  General  Lewis  W.  Walt,  commandant 
of  the  Marine  Corps.  Both  men,  who  flew  in 
Saturday  from  Washington  to  attend  the 
funeral  rites,  were  long  time  cloee  friends  of 
Jim's. 

Jim  was  burled  beside  his  father  and 
mother  In  the  family  plot  In  Greenlawn  Cem- 
etery. A  Marine  honor  guard  from  the  base 
a:  McAlester  met  the  cortege  of  mourners. 
The  men  In  dress  blues  fired  a  gun  salute. 
Two  Marines  sUndlng  at  either  end  of  the 
casket  slowly  folded  the  flag  and  presented 
It  to  Colunel  Fields,  who  m  turn  presented 
the  flag  to  Bob  Lucas. 

Ames  Le-A-is,  bugler  of  the  Tulsa  V.F.W. 
post,  sounded  taps  before  Rev.  Caskey  con- 
ducted Che  final  graveside  rites. 

Bob  Lucas  recently  found  an  old  paper 
that  Jim  had  written  when  he  wa-;  18  years 
old.  Bob  said  the  philosophy  of  life  ex- 
pressed by  his  brother  never  changed  during 
his  life  time  and  the  paragraphs  were  read 
at  both  of  Jim's  services. 

Bob  says,  "To  place  these  two  paragraphs 
In  proper  perspective.  It's  necessary  to  know 
that  they  were  written  only  three  or  four 
years  after  our  parents  had  died  suddenly 
within  15  mouths  of  each  other. 

They  also  were  written  at  the  rock-bot- 
tom of  the  great  depression,  a  period  of  real 
(not  imaginary)  dlSiculty  which  crumpled 
the  fortunes  of  many  families,  including 
our  own,  and  drastically  changed  their  ways 
of  living. 

Jim  and  I  were  living  with  Grandmother 
Lucas,  m  that  old  gray  house,  across  the 
street  from  the  Baptist  Church.  Although  a 
teen-ager,  Jim  had  known  tragedy  and  trou- 
bles, but  his  faith  had  not  weakened. 

In  today's  age  of  affluence,  many  teen- 
agers don't  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "depression."  Many  of  us  do  under- 
stand. 

Although  he  had  lived  elsewhere  28  years, 
Checotah,  and  eastern  Oklahoma,  always 
was  "back  home'"  to  Jim. 
Jim's  paragraphs  read: 
"At  the  outset,  let  me  make  It  plain  that 
this  autobiography  Is  not  a  protert  against 
life,  for  while  I  may  become  bitter  as  I  re- 
flect over  the  past,  It  Is  not  mine  to  ques- 
tion the  Judgment  of  the  Lord.  I  do  not 
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scorn  life.  (Does  any  boy  at  the  age  of  18 
scorn  to  live?)  While  It  has  given  me  much 
prief,  much  pain,  many  sorrows,  ii  has  also 
given  me  many  pleasures,  has  been  kind 
to  me.  and  I  have  shared  generously  In  the 
good  things  of  life.  It  Is  for  the  Shelleys  and 
Byrons  to  rise  to  new  heights  of  revolu- 
tionary fury  In  futile,  vain  protest.  I  am 
neither  a  Shelley  nor  a  Byron,  not  even  a 
Coleridge.  Life  is  God's  Supreme  Work— all 
of  God's  works  are  good. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  paint  life  as  a 
.sordid  picture.  Though  I  have  sesn  the  sor- 
did. I  know  the  beautiful.  I  have  seen  what 
Is  often  referred  to  as  the  true  nature  of 
man's  baseness.  I  have  seen  the  beauty  of 
pure  character.  Many  there  are  who  have 
endured  more  than  I  have,  many  there  are 
who  will  go  through  more  in  the  future." 

A  Letter  to  Jim 
(By  Rubye  Buford) 
Dear  Jim:  I  meant  to  write  a  letter  to  you 
when  I  first  heard  that  you  were  111.  But  I 
didn't.  I  did  lots  of  other  things,  not  nearly 
so  important.  In  his  sermon  Rev.  Paul  Cas- 
kev  said.  "If  Jim  Is  happy,  he  Is  reporting. 
Reporting  the  good  news."  So  maybe  It  Is  not 
too  late.  Perhaps  In  some  way  you  will  know 
about  this  letter. 

I  just  wanted  to  tell  you  how  much  your 
friendship  has  meant  to  me  through  the 
years  and  how  much  I  have  admired  you. 
I  was  Impressed  bnck  In  high  school  when 
vou  first  said  you  were  going  to  be  a  foreign 
correspondent.  It  sounded  like  an  exciting 
impossible  dream.  But  you  had  the  courage 
to  make  that  schoolboy  dream  come  true. 
You  had  a  remarkable  talent  but  I  realize 
It  took  lots  of  work  and  dedication  to  stand 
so  tall  In  a  fraternity  of  great  writers. 

You  were  always  Important  to  us  here 
at  home.  But  somehow  we  Just  didn't  realize 
how  Important  you  were  to  your  country. 
Oh.  we  knew  you  hiid  been  commissioned 
on  the  battlefield,  had  won  the  Pulitzer 
prize,  and  the  EIrnle  Pyle  award  not  once  but 
twice.  We  knew  you  were  the  only  reporter 
ever  called  upon  to  brief  the  president  of  the 
United  States  and  one  hundred  government- 
al leaders  on  the  status  of  a  war,  had  re- 
ceived the  Bronze  Star,  had  been  wounded 
In  Viet  N.im,  had  written  three  books,  and 
many  other  things. 

But  you  came  home  from  time  to  time, 
bringing  the  world  to  our  door  and  you  were 
Just  Jim  Lucas,  happy  to  be  back  for  a  visit. 
You  were  modest  and  quiet  and  you  never 
mentioned  that  last  week  you  lunched  with 
a  movie  or  TV  celebrity  or  dined  with  a  gen- 
eral. You  didn't  tell  us  about  the  vast  au- 
diences to  which  you  spoke  or  the  vital  con- 
ferences when  your  opinion  was  sought.  You 
moved  casually  among  us  with  the  same  old 
smile,  asking  about  children  and  grand  chil- 
dren, delighting  In  eating  home  cooked  food, 
specially  fried  chicken.  Often  as  you  walked 
your  lips  moved  perfecting  your  speeches  as 
you  did  when  you  were  on  the  high  school 
debate  team. 

We  were  so  proud  of  your  accorapUshmenta 
and  we  realize  now  that  this  high  esteem 
was  shared  by  thotisands  of  others  across  the 
land.  A  Washington  newspaper  devoted  aU 
but  a  few  Inches  of  Its  front  page  to  your 
life  and  death  and  the  banner  headline  read, 
"America's  most  famous  war  correspondent 
dies."  There  were  editorials,  eulogies  In  pa- 
pers from  New  York  to  Chicago,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Madison,  Wisconsin.  The  news  was 
brought  to  T.V.  audiences  on  every  network. 
President  Nixon  and  Vice-President  Agnew 
virrote  letters  of  condolence  to  the  family. 
General  Lewis  W.  Walt,  commandant  of  the 
Marine  Corps,  presented  a  eulogy  at  the 
memorial  service  In  Washington.  Hundreds 
of  good  friends.  Including  some  of  the  most 
prominent  Journalists,  military  men,  and 
government  figures  of  our  time,  gathered  to 
pay  homage.  Calls  and  telegrams  came  from 
around  the  globe. 
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And  then  you  came  home,  Jim,  for  the  last 
time. 

We  entered  the  church  and  saw  the  red, 
white  and  blue  flowers  your  family  had 
chosen  and  the  casket  draped  with  the  flag 
you  loved  so  well  and  we  understood  that  we 
had  the  privilege  of  attending  a  final  rite  for 
a  really  great  American. 

A  young  man  from  Tulsa  came  In,  dis- 
tressed at  being  late.  He  didn't  know  any 
of  the  family.  Had  never  been  In  Checotah. 
You  were  once  his  Sunday  school  teacher  and 
Boy  Scout  leader  and  he  said,  "I  Just  wanted 
to  be  here.  He  made  such  a  tremendous  im- 
pact on  my  life."  And  what  more  meaningful 
epltah  can  a  man  have  than  that? 

You  made  an  Impact  on  many  lives,  Jim, 
You  had  this  wonderful  ability  to  see  and  to 
hear.  You  saw  the  faces  of  men  in  battle, 
heard  the  cries  of  anguish,  saw  the  pain,  the 
glory,  and  told  the  world  about  It.  With 
your  simple,  carefully  chosen  words  you 
painted  a  true  picture  that  every  man  could 
understand. 

You  called  yourself  a  hawk.  But  you  were 
a  hawk  who  hated  war.  You  learned  to  hate 
It  In  three  terrible  wars  In  which  this  coun- 
try has  fought.  You  were  a  member  of  the 
Marine  Press  Corps  In  World  War  II  and  a 
famous  war  correspondent  In  the  Korean 
and  Viet  Nam  campaigns.  You  covered  these 
wars  from  the  fox  hole,  from  the  beach  raked 
vsrlth  heavy  fire,  from  the  hospital  tent,  the 
Jungle  and  the  rice  paddy.  You  probably 
knew  more  about  war  first  hand  than  most 
anyone  could  and  you  told  me  how  you  hated 
It  and  how  proud  you  were  of  American  fight. 
Ing  men.  You  said.  "They  are  the  finest.'' 

It  Is  amazing,  Jim,  that  through  all  this 
you  never  became  cynical  and  your  faith  In 
God  and  In  man's  Integral  dignity  never  wav- 
ered. After  the  battle  of  Salpan  with  Us  ter- 
rific toll,  you  wrote  In  our  paper,  "There  have 
been  moments  when  I  did  not  expect  to  sur- 
vive but  the  Lord  has  been  good  to  me."  You 
still  have  the  same  philosophy  of  life  you 
wrote  about  at  18.  Acttially  your  spirit  never 
changed  at  all  In  your  heart  you  have  been 
forever  young,  forever  enthusiastic,  sure  of 
man's  worth. 

And  now  In  the  quiet  hush  of  a  small  town 
cemetery  you  He  at  peace  beside  the  pioneer 
ancestors  that  helped  establish  a  new  state. 
The  cortege  of  cars  that  traveled  slowly  from 
the  church  was  met  by  an  honor  guard  of 
marines  In  full  dress  uniform  After  the  men 
fired  a  gun  salute,  the  ceremoniously  folded 
flag  was  presented  By  Colonel  Tom  Fields  of 
Washington  to  your  brother,  Bob. 

Then  on  this  still  summer  day,  from  a 
short  distance  away,  a  bugler  sounded  the 
tajjs.  As  the  poignant  sadness  of  the  notes 
reminded  us  of  many  men  and  many  battles 
and  the  tears  rolled  unheeded  down  our 
cheeks,  we  knew  that  the  tones  of  the  bugle 
were  saying  farewall  to  another  hero.  Fare- 
well, Jim.  Goodbye,  dear  friend.  And  thank 
you. 

RUBTE. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  A  YOUTH  GROUP 
STRUCK  BY  TRAGEDY 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  6,  1970 
Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
the  last  few  years  we  have  all  seen  in- 
stances where  a  violent  incident  has  pro- 
voked an  even  more  viol'^nt  and  regret- 
table reaction.  Although  this  lawless 
reaction  can  never  b€  condoned,  we  can 
nevertheless  understand  how  flagrant  in- 
justice can  often  set  off  a  conflagration. 
Recently  in  Chicago  such  a  violent  in- 
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cident  occurred  during  the  convention  of 
the  Japanese-American  Citizens  League. 
Two  young  girls  had  been  brutally  knifed 
in  their  hotel  room;  one  was  dead.  Under 
different  circumstances,  the  Junior 
JACL'ers  might  have  erupted  in  righteous 
rage. 

But  they  did  not. 

These  young  men  and  women  instead 
fashioned  themselves  into  an  extension 
of  the  authorities  who  were  investigating 
the  tragedy.  As  the  article  from  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Pacific  Citizen  relates,  they 
conducted  themselves  in  a  remarkably 
poised  manner. 

I  commend  the  members  of  the  Junior 
JACL  for  their  responsible  actions  in 
the  wake  of  tragedy.  They  have  set  an 
example  for  the  Nation's  youth  to  emu- 
late. In  the  hope  that  it  may  be  given  the 
wide  readership  it  deserves,  I  include 
the  article  from  the  Pacific  Citizen 
mto  the  Congressional  Record: 

Murder  Stuns  Convention;  Youth  Main- 
tain Calm,  Order 

(By  Edison  Uno  and  Raymond  Okamura) 

Chicago. — Total  bedlam  could  have  erupted 
among  the  many  Junior  JACLers  who  were 
In  the  Palmer  House  last  week  (July  16) 
when  the  brutal  murder  of  Evelynn  Okubo, 
18,  was  discovered  around  10:30  p.m.  How- 
ever, the  young  people  reacted  In  a  calm 
manner  and  took  Immediate  action  to  con- 
trol  he  situation. 

Young  adult  JACLers  and  Jr.  JACLers  on 
the  scene  immediately  assessed  the  emer- 
gency, gave  first-aid  to  the  surviving  victim, 
notified  police  and  hotel  security,  sealed  off 
the  7th  floor,  searched  the  hallways  for  the 
suspect,  stationed  guards  at  the  murder 
room,  and  stationed  guards  at  all  of  the  en- 
trances to  the  hotel. 

Most  of  the  senior  JACLers  were  attend- 
ing the  Mike  Masaoka  TesMmonlal  Dinner 
six  blocks  away  and  were  not  aware  of  the 
tragedy  until  they  began  coming  back  to  the 
Palmer  House  at  11  p  m.  Rpnialnlng  at  the 
Palmer  House  were  a  number  of  young  adults 
and  students  who  were  busy  preparing  ma- 
terials for  the  next  day  of  the  convention. 

YOUTH  mobilizes 

The  youth  took  all  precautions  and  mo- 
bilized their  forces  to  care  for  the  victims 
and  conduct  an  Intensive  search  of  the  build- 
ing. "They  acted  like  adults,"  commented 
a  national  JACL  ofiicer  who  was  one  of  the 
first  to  return  to  the  Palmer  House. 

No  one  panicked  under  the  emotional 
stress  of  the  gruesome  discovery.  Within  mo- 
ments the  situation  at  the  Palmer  House 
was  uiider  control.  After  the  ambulance  ar- 
rived to  take  the  Injured  victim,  Carol  Ranko 
Yamada,  17,  to  the  nearest  Henrotln  Hospital, 
the  young  adults  went  to  the  hospital  to  pro- 
tect the  only  eye-witness  to  the  murder.  The 
JACL  young  adults  maintained  a  rotating 
24-hour  guard  until  the  Chicago  Police  ar- 
rived to  take  over  the  guarding  duties. 

The  senior  JACL  delegates  upon  returning 
to  the  Palmer  House  were  notified  of  the 
tragedy  by  monitors  stationed  at  all  en- 
trances to  the  hotel,  and  were  asked  to  as- 
semble en  the  6th  floor.  The  impact  and 
emotional  shock  dampened  the  convention 
atmosphere,  however,  the  senior  JACLers 
took  Immediate  steps  to  assist  the  youth  who 
skillfully  had  the  situation  under  control. 

By  11:30  p.m.  both  the  police  and  the 
senior  JACL  officers  arrived  and  took  over 
the  iiivestlgatlon  and  arrangements.  The  of- 
ficers, delegates  and  staff  all  helped  make  ar- 
rangements for  the  Jr.  JACLers  who  were 
beginning  to  react  with  emotional  outbursts 
upon  realizing  the  magnitude  of  this  tragic 
event. 

AU  the  Junior  JACL  delegates  were  re- 
moved from  their  7th  floor  rooms  and  placed 
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In  a  large  conference  room  on  the  6th  floor 
where  security,  blankets  and  pillows  were 
provided  for  the  night. 

The  Junior  JACL  Convention  was  can- 
celled, and  the  next  day,  arrangements  were 
made  to  send  the  youth  home.  The  JACL 
officers,  Jr.  JACL  advisers,  and  conference  of- 
ficials worked  with  the  hotel  management 
and  airlines  to  expedite  the  departure  of  Jr. 
JACLers  to  their  homes. 

Veteran  police  inspectors  and  news  report- 
ers who  swarmed  Into  the  hotel  shortly  after 
midnight  expressed  their  commendation  for 
the  mature  and  adult  manner  of  all  of  the 
young  people  under  very  adverse  emotional 
circumstances. 

The  tragic  death  of  Evelynn  Okubo  was  an 
Incident  that  could  have  happened  anywhere 
to  any  one.  But  when  It  did  happen,  the 
young  people  displayed  remarkable  poise  and 
the  ability  to  move  Into  action. 
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THE  EQUAL  RIGHTS  AMENDMENT 


HON.  FLORENCE  P.  DWYER 

OF    NEW    JEBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'HVES 
Thursday,  August  6,  1970 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  antici- 
pation of  the  motion  which  will  be  of- 
fered next  Monday,  August  10.  to  dis- 
charge the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
from  further  consideration  of  the  pro- 
posed equal  rights  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  I  include  in  the  Record 
two  items  which  may  be  of  interest  to 
our  colleagues:  The  text  of  the  letter 
from  Virginia  R.  Allan,  chairman  of  the 
President's  Task  Force  on  Women's 
Rights  and  Responsibilities,  transmit- 
ting the  Task  Force  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent, dated  December  15.  1969,  and  the 
text  of  my  testimony  in  support  of  the 
equal  rights  amendment  before  the 
Senate  Judiciarj'  Committee's  Subcom- 
mittee on  Coiistitutional  Amendments 
this  past  May. 

I  hope  both  items  will  help  communi- 
cate to  our  colleagues  the  broad  range 
of  discriminations  which  continue  to  in- 
hibit women's  access  to  full  equality  un- 
der the  law  and  a  sense  of  the  impor- 
tance of  taking  early  remedial  action  by 
approving  the  resolution  proposing  the 
equal  rights  amendment.  They  follow: 

Presidential  Task  Force  on 
Women's  Rights  and  Responsi- 
bilities. 

Washington,  DC,  December  15,  1969. 
The   President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington^  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  As  President  of  the 
United  States,  committed  to  the  principle  of 
equal  rights  for  all,  your  leadership  can  be 
crucial  to  the  more  than  half  our  citizens 
who  are  women  and  who  are  now  denied 
their  full  constitutional  and  legal  rights. 

The  quality  of  life  to  which  we  aspire  and 
the  questioning  at  home  and  abroad  cf  our 
commitment  to  the  democratic  Ideal  make 
It  Imperative  that  our  nation  utilize  to  the 
fullest  the  potential  of  all  citizens. 

Yet  the  research  and  deliberations  of  this 
Task  Force  reveal  that  the  United  States, 
as  it  approaches  Its  200th  anniversary,  lags 
behind  other  enlightened,  and  Indeed  some 
newly  emerging,  countries  In  the  role 
ascribed  to  women. 

Social  attitudes  are  slow  to  change.  So 
widespread  and  pervasive  are  discriminatory 
practices  against  women  they  have  come  to 
be  regarded,  more  often  than  not,  as  normal. 


Unless  there  Is  clear  Indication  of  Admln- 
Lstratlon  concern  at  the  highest  level.  It  le 
unlikely  that  significant  progress  can  be 
made  In  correcting  ancient,  entrenched 
Injustices. 

American  women  are  Increasingly  aware 
and  restive  over  the  denial  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity, equal  responsibility,  even  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  law.  An  abiding  concern  for 
home  luid  children  should  not.  In  their  view, 
cut  them  off  from  the  freedom  to  choose  the 
role  In  society  to  which  their  Interest,  edu- 
cation, and  training  entitle  them. 

Women  do  not  seek  special  privileges.  They 
do  seek  equal  rights.  They  do  wish  to  assume 
their  full  responsibilities. 

Equality  for  women  is  tmalterably  linked 
to  many  broader  questions  of  aodal  Justice. 
Inequities  within  our  society  terve  to  re- 
strict the  contribution  of  both  sexes.  We 
have  vrttnessed  a  decade  cf  rebellion  during 
which  black  Americans  fought  for  true 
equality.  The  battle  still  rages.  Nothing 
could  demonstrate  more  dramatically  the  ex- 
plosive potential  of  denj-lng  fulfillment  as 
human  beings  to  any  segment  of  our  society. 

What  this  Task  Force  recommends  Is  a 
national  commitment  to  basic  changes  that 
will  bring  women  into  the  mainstream  of 
American  life.  Such  a  commitment,  we  be- 
lieve. Is  necessary  to  healthy  psychological, 
social,  and  economic  growth  of  our  society. 

The  leader  who  makes  possible  a  fairer  and 
fuller  contribution  by  women  to  the  nation's 
destiny  will  reap  dividends  of  productivity 
measurable  in  billions  of  dollars.  He  v^lll 
command  respect  and  loyalty  beyond  meas- 
ure from  those  .'reed  from  second-class  clt- 
iz.?nship.  He  will  reaffirm,  at  a  time  of  re- 
;:ewed  worldwide  emphasis  en  human  rights, 
America's  fitness  for  leadership  in  the  com- 
munity cf  nations. 

His  task  will  not  be  easy,  for  he  must 
inspire  and  persuade  government  and  the 
private  sector  to  abandon  outmoded  atti- 
tudes based  en  false  premises. 

Without  such  leadership  there  is  danger 
of  accelerating  militancy  or  the  kind  of  dead- 
ening apathy  that  stills  progress  and  inhibits 
creativity. 

Therefore  this  Task  Force  recommends 
that  the  President: 

1.  Establish  an  Office  of  Women's  Rights 
and  Responsibilities,  whose  director  would 
serve  as  a  sfjeclal  assistant  reporting  directly 
to  the  President. 

2.  Call  a  White  House  conference  on 
H-omen's  rights  and  re.sponsiblUtles  in  1970. 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  ratification  of 
the  suffrage  amendment  and  establishment 
of  the  Women's  Bureau. 

3.  Send  a  message  to  the  Congress  citing 
the  widespread  discriminations  against  wom- 
en, proposing  legislation  to  remedy  these 
Inequities,  asserting  Federal  leadership, 
recommending  prompt  State  action  as  a  cor- 
ollary, and  calling  upon  the  private  sector 
to  follow  suit. 

The  message  should  recommend  the  fol- 
lowing legislation  necessary  to  ensure  full 
legal  equ.ility  for  women: 

a.  Passage  of  a  Joint  resolution  proposing 
the  equal  rights  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution. 

b  Amendment  of  Title  VII  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  to  (1)  remove  the  burden 
of  enforcement  from  the  aggrieved  Individ- 
ual by  empowering  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  to  enforce  the  law, 
and  (2)  extend  coverage  to  State  and  local 
governments  and  to  teachers. 

c.  Amendment  of  Titles  TV  and  IX  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  to  authorize  the  At- 
torney General  to  aid  women  and  parents  of 
minor  girls  In  suits  seeking  equal  access  to 
public  education,  and  to  require  the  Office 
of  Education  to  make  a  survey  concerning 
the  lack  of  equal  educational  opportunities 
for  Individuals  by  reason  of  sex. 

d.  Amendment  of  Title  II  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  to  prohibit  discrimination 
because  of  sex  in  public  accommodations. 
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e  Amendment  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  ol 
1957  to  extend  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  to  Include  denial  ol  civil 
rights  because  of  sex. 

f  Amendment  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  to  extend  coverage  of  Its  equal  pay 
provis-.cns  to  ext>cutlve.  administrative,  and 
prMessloiial  employees. 

e  Amendment  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to'  lU  provide  benefits  to  husbands  and 
widowers  of  disabled  and  deceased  women 
workers  under  the  same  conditions  as  they 
are  provided  to  wives  and  widows  of  men 
workers  and  (2»  provide  more  equitable 
retirement  benefits  for  families  with  working 

wives.  ^  , 

h  Adoption  of  the  liberalized  provisions 
for  child  care  In  the  family  assistance  plan 
and  authorization  of  Federal  aid  for  child 
care  for  families  not  covered  by  the  family 
as;sistance  plan. 

1.  Enactment  of  legislation  to  gxiarantee 
husbands  and  chUdren  of  women  employees 
cf  the  Federal  government  the  same  fringe 
beneats  provided  for  wives  and  children  of 
male  employees  in  those  few  areas  where  in- 
equities still  remain. 

]  Amendment  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  to  permit  families  in  which  both 
spouses  are  employed,  families  in  which  one 
spouse  IS  disabled  and  the  other  employed, 
and  families  headed  by  single  persons,  to  de- 
duct from  gross  Income  as  a  business  ex- 
pense some  reasonable  amount  paid  to  a 
housekeeper,  nurse,  or  Institution  for  care  of 
children  or  disabled  deptendents. 

k.  Enactment  of  leg'.sl.^tion  authorizing 
Federal  grants  on  a  matching  basis  for  fi- 
nancing State  commissions  on  the  status  of 
women. 

4.  The  executive  branch  of  the  Federal 
government  should  be  as  seriously  concerned 
with  sex  dis:riminatlon  as  with  race  dis- 
crimination, and  with  women  in  poverty  as 
with  men  in  poverty.  Implementation  of 
such  a  policy  will  require  the  following 
Cabinet-level  actions: 

a  Immediate  Issuance  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  of  guidelines  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
hibitions against  sex  discrimination  by  gov- 
ernment contractors,  which  was  added  to 
E.xecutive  Order  11246  m  October  1967.  be- 
came effective  October  1968,  but  remains 
unlmplemented. 

b  Establishment  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
of  priorities,  as  sensitive  to  sex  discrimina- 
tion as  to  race  discrimination,  for  manpower 
training  programs  and  in  referral  «o  training 
and  emplovment. 

c.  Initiation  by  the  Attorney  General  of 
legal  actions  In  cases  of  sex  discrimination 
under  section  706(e)  ..nd  707  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  and  Intervention  or  fiUng 
of  amicus  curiae  briefs  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral In  pending  cases  challenging  the  valid- 
ity under  the  5th  and  14th  amendments  of 
laws   Involving   dlspcirltles    based   on    sex. 

d  Establishment  of  .i  women's  unit  in 
the  Offlce  of  Education  to  lead  efforts  to  end 
discrimination  In  education  because  of  sex. 

e.  Collection,  tabulation,  and  publication 
of  all  economic  and  social  data  collected  by 
the  Federal   government   by   sex  as  well  as 

race. 

f.  Establishment  of  a  high  priority  for 
training  for  household  emplosrment  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health.   Education,  and   Welfare. 

5  The  President  should  appoint  more 
women  to  positions  of  top  responsibility  In 
all  branches  of  the  Federal  government,  to 
achieve  a  more  equitable  ratio  of  men  and 
women.  Cabinet  and  agency  heads  should  be 
directed  to  Issue  firm  Instructions  that 
qualified  women  receive  equal  consideration 
In  hiring  and  promotions. 

Respectfully    submitted. 

ViSCimA     R.    AlAAN, 

Chairman. 

Elizabeth  Athanasakoe,  Ann  R.  Blackham, 
P.  Dee  Boersma,  Evelyn  Cunningham,  Ann 
Ida  Gannon,  B.V.M.,  Vera  Olaser,  Dorothy 
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Haener,  Patricia  Hutar.  Katherlne  B.  Mas- 
senburg.  William  C.  Mercer,  Alan  Simpson. 
Evelvn  E.  Whitlow. 


August  6,  1970 


Statement  of  Representative  Florence  P. 
D^vTiR 
Mr.  Chairman^  History  shows  that  It  took 
approximately  50  ^'^ars  to  secure  the  adop- 
tion of  the  19th  Amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  guaranteeing  to 
women  the  right  to  vote. 

History  also  shows  that  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  has  been 
pending  before  Congress  for  the  past  47  years 
I  conclude,  therefore,  that  these  hearings— 
for  which  I  want  to  express  my  deep  appre- 
ciation— are  both  timely  and  lon^  overdue 
This  Is  not  meant  to  suggest  that  hearings 
have  not  been  held  before  on  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment.  They  have — twice.  Nor 
do  I  mean  to  suggest  that  we  still  have  three 
more  years  to  meet  the  50-year  deadline  for 
action.  We  don't. 

Never  before  have  women's  demands  for 
equal  rights  and  responsibilities  been  so 
strong  or  so  widely  broadcast.  Never  before 
has  the  fundamental  Justice  of  these  de- 
mauds  been  so  manifestly  apparent  and  so 
■{jenerallv  acknowledged.  And  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  is  an  essential  objective 
of  thes^  demands. 

Gentlemen,  now  is  the  time  for  action. 
The  immediate  nature  of  the  need  for  ac- 
tion has  been  well  summed  up  by  Miss  Vir- 
ginia .Mian,  chulrman  of  the  Presidential 
Task  Force  on  Women's  Rights  and  Respon- 
sibilities. In  her  letter  to  President  Nixon 
last  December  transmitting  the  Task  Force 
report.  Miss  Allan  warned  of  the  "danger'— 
and  I  quote— "of  accelerating  militancy  or 
the  kind  of  deadening  apathy  that  stills  pro- 
gress and  inhibits  creativity."  unless  the 
leadership  necessary  to  stimulate  action  Is 
forthcoming. 

Since  I  believe  this  to  be  Uue.  It  Is  a  fair 
question  to  ask  why  we've  waited  so  long. 
The  same  question  could  be  ixsked  .ibout  the 
50  vears  it  took  to  adopt  the  19th  Amend- 
ment. And  I  suggest  the  answer  Is  the  same 
to  both  questions:  fear  and  uncertainty 
about  the  consequences  of  treating  women 
as  responsible  citizens  coupled  with  an  ar- 
chaic attitude  about  the  role  of  women  In 
our  society. 

Just  as  It  was  true,  however,  of  the  19th 
Amendment,  so  It  Is  true  of  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment:  women  want  only  what  Is  their 
due.  They  want  to  be  treated  as  whole  citi- 
zens. Thev  want  to  be  recognized  as  having 
a  full  stake  In  the  life  of  our  nation  Conse- 
quentlv.  they  also  want  the  means  necessary 
to  fulfiu  this  role:  the  right  to  earn  a  living 
and  obtain  an  education,  to  make  a  con- 
tribution equal  to  their  talent,  to  receive 
the  Job  and  promotional  opportunities  com- 
mensurate with  that  talent,  to  provide  an 
equal  measure  of  security  for  themselves  and 
their  families,  and  not  only  to  vote  but  to 
participate  fuUv  and  equitably  in  the  public 
and  political  life  of  their  community  and 
country. 

To  a  surprising  extent,  women  do  not  today 
enjoy  access  to  these  rights  and  to  the  related 
legal  protections  on  which  the  rights  depend. 
I  will  not  t.ike  the  committee's  time  to  cata- 
log  exhaustively    the   legal    and    extra-legal 
disabilities   which   women   still    face   today. 
They   range   from   laws   prohibiting   women 
from  working  in  certain  occupations  and  ex- 
cluding   women    from    certain    colleges    and 
universities    and    scholarship    programs,    to 
laws   which   restrict   the   rights   of  married 
women    .and    which    carry    heavier    criminal 
penalties  for  women  than  for  men.  The  doc- 
timentatlon  Is  extensive,  and  one  of  the  most 
recent  studies  Is  also  one  of  the  best.  I  refer 
to   the   memorandum   report  on  the   Equal 
Rights  Amendment  by  the  Citizens'  Advls- 
orv  Council  on  the  Status  of  Women  pub- 
lished In  March  of  this  year,  a  report  that  the 
Committee   may   want  to   Incorporate  as  a 
part  of  this  hearing  record. 


Most  assuredly.  Mr,  Chairman,  adoption  of 
the  Equ.il  Riglits  .^mc.idment  will  not  revo- 
lutionize our  society.  It  will  not  even,  by  It- 
self, solve  the  whole  problem — no  more  than 
did  the  19th  Amendment.  What  it  will  do — 
and  this  Is  of  fundamental  Importance— Is  to 
remove  the  ambiguities  and  repeal  the  re- 
maining legal  discrimination  which,  to- 
gether, have  pl.iced  so  many  women's  rights 
in  A  position  akin  lo  that  of  a  ping-pong  ball 
being  bounced  between  the  courts  and  the 
Congress.  LegUlatlve  remedies  could  correct 
this  condition,  it  is  true.  Just  as  court  inter- 
pretations of  the  5th  and  14th  Amendmenu 
could  be  extended  to  prohibit  all  legal  dis- 
tinctions based  on  sex.  But  nothing  in  this 
Equal  Rights  Amendment  would  preclude 
any  of  this  from  occurring  and  certainly  there 
Is  no  more  valid  a  way  to  protect  funda- 
mental rights  than  by  an  appropriate  ap- 
peal to  the  Constitution  It-self 

With  an  Issue  of  this  kind,  so  colored  by 
mlsimderstanding  and  misinformation.  It 
may  be  more  important  to  see  what 
adoption  of  the  amendment  will  not  do. 
rather  than  what  It  will  do.  No  more  than 
was  true  of  the  19th  Amendment,  adoption 
of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  will  not  de- 
stroy the  difference  between  the  .sexes.  It 
will  not  require  an  equal  number  of  women 
members  of  the  House  and  Senate.  It  will 
not  separate  women  from  their  time-honored 
roles  as  wives  and  mothers  and  homemakers. 
On  a  more  serious  level,  other  objections  to 
the  amendment  seem  equally  unfounded.  I 
do  not  believe  the  courts  will  be  flooded  by 
litigation  arising  from  this  amendment,  but 
If  It  happens  It  will  only  be  because  the  worst 
fears  of  women  are  borne  out  and  there  is 
massive  resistance  to  compliance.  Nor  will  it 
Impose  new  burdens  or  deny  new  benefits  to 
any  group,  but  rather  It  will  assure  that  all 
are  protected  in  the  same  way  and  all  are 
held  to  the  same  responsibilities.  In  every 
respect,  tlie  rule  of  reason  and  appropriate- 
ness and  common  sense  will  apply  as  they 
do  today  when,  for  instance,  some  men  are 
drafted  and  some  are  exempted  for  a  variety 
of  appropriate  reasons. 

In  other  words.  Mr.  Chairman,  adoption 
of  the  amendment  can  only  add  to  the  na- 
tlons  resources  since  it  will  lielp  to  remove 
inhibitions  which  have  denied  to  the  coun- 
try the  talents  and  interests  and  commitment 
of  millions  of  citizens  who  happen  to  be  fe- 
male. 

Not  all  at  once  and  not  automatically^ — 
let  me  add — since  women,  like  other  mmorl- 
tles  whom  they  resemble  at  least  in  spirit. 
will  require  time  and  experience  and  con- 
fidence in  order  to  utilize  fully  the  new  op- 
portunities which  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment will  open  to  them.  But  it  will  be  a  new 
beginning  and  the  cotmtry  can  only  profit 
from  It. 

I  say  this  In  full  awareness  that  a  great 
many  women  do  not  now  care  very  much, 
one  way  or  the  other,  about  the  Equal  ^L'B^^ts 
Amendment  or  about  the  wider  struggle  to 
obtain  equal  opportunity  for  womeri.  nor 
would  they  use  the  opportunities  opce  they 
became  available.  But  this  has  ijoen  histori- 
cally true  of  all  peoples  denied  equality.  Just 
as  It  Is  true  that  all  men  do  not  equaly  con- 
cern them.'^elves  with  their  own  rights  and 
responslblMtiee 

The  important  thing,  I  suggest,  Is  that  no 
American — regardless  of  sex.  race,  religion  or 
nationality — should  be  arbitrarily  denied 
rights  and  opportunities  whlcll  are  essential 
components  of  his  humanity  and  citizenship 
whether  or  not  anyone  else  values  them  or 
cares  to  use  them.  They  belong  to  the  per- 
son, as  a  person. 

I  also  acknowledge,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
many  people — women  as  well  as  men — would 
deny  that  women  are  deprived  or  discrimi- 
nated against.  The  mere  fact,  however,  that 
they  do  not  fee!  or  see  In  their  own  lives  and 
experience  a  pattern  of  discrimination  which 
has  been  thoroughly  documented  over  and 
over  again  should  not  blind  or  deafen  us  to 
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the  claims  and  rights  of  those  who  have,  In 
fact,  experienced  discrimination. 

I  am  reminded,  in  this  respect,  of  a  story 
told  about  the  late  Senator  from  New  York, 
Robert  Wagner.  A  leader  in  the  fight  for  pro- 
gressive social  legislation  in  the  'thirties, 
Senator  Wagner  was  challenged  one  day  by  a 
friend  who  pointed  out  that  Wagner  was 
living  proof  that  the  country  dldnt  need 
such  legislation  since  he,  Wagner,  had  risen 
from  his  position  as  a  poor  Immigrant  boy  on 
the  streets  of  New  York  to  one  of  the  most 
prominent  and  powerful  places  in  America. 

■If  you  ci'.n  do  it."  the  friend  said,  "so  can 
others." 

Senator  Wagner  replied  instantly. 

"Make  no  mistake  about  it,"  he  said,  "I 
was  lucky." 

We  shouldn't,  Mr.  Chairman,  have  to  de- 
pend on  luck  when  It  comes  to  the  funda- 
mental rights  and  responsibilities  of  Ameri- 
can citizenship.' 

Thank  you. 


VETERANS'   PROGRAMS 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

OP    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 

Thursday.  August  6,  1970 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  introduced  yesterday  six  bills  which  are 
necessary  to  make  our  veterans'  pro- 
grams more  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
our  veterans  and  servicemen. 

The  first  of  these  bills  would  authorize 
educational  assistance  and  home  loan 
benefits  to  wives  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  who  are  missing  in  action 
or  prisoners  of  war.  These  women,  who 
frequently  have  children  and  who  must 
assume  the  full  responsibility  of  continu- 
ing family  life  in  their  husbands'  pro- 
longed absence,  often  pass  many  years  in 
which  they  are  not  eligible  for  widow's 
benefits  yet  have  to  provide  a  home  for 
their  dependents. 

This  legislation  would  also  extend  edu- 
cational assistance  to  the  children  of 
POW's  and  MIA's.  A  POW  or  MIAs  en- 
titlement for  home  loan  benefits  shall  be 
reduced  by  the  amount  of  entitlement 
used  by  his  wife  should  he  return  home 
to  the  United  States. 

The  second  and  third  bills  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  have  to  do  with  easing 
credit  for  veterans  who  wish  to  obtain 
home  loans.  One  of  these  bills  would  es- 
tablish a  statutory  maximum  interest 
rate  at  6  percent  for  VA  guaranteed  and 
direct  loans  and  expand  authority  to 
make  direct  loans  to  veterans  where  pri- 
vate capital  is  unavailable  at  this  rate; 
the  other  would  raise  the  allowable  limit 
on  the  amoimt  of  each  direct  housing 
loan  made  by  the  VA  from  $21,000  to 
$27,000. 

Passage  of  this  legislation,  would,  in 
my  opinion,  be  effective  in  lowering  home 
interest  rates  by  private  institutions  in- 
asmuch as  it  would  symbolize  a  positive 
commitment  on  the  part  of  our  Govern- 
ment to  do  so.  Even  at  a  lower  rate  of  re- 
turn, the  safety  of  a  Government  guar- 
anteed home  loan  could  make  it  prefer- 
able to  investors  in  the  private  sector. 

As  an  alternative,  in  certain  metropoli- 
tan areas  where  it  is  impossible  to  bor- 
row money  at  the  6-percent  rate,  a  vet- 
eran could  obtain  a  direct  home  loan 
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from  the  Veterans'  Administration.  We  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  July  20 
passed  legislation  to  help  facilitate  this 
by  providing  that  $5  billion  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  national  ser\'ice  life  in- 
surance fund  to  purchase  these  home 
loans. 

At  this  time,  the  allowable  amount  for 
a  VA  direct  home  loan  is  $21,000.  This  is 
a  totally  unrealistic  figure,  particularly 
in  metropolitan  areas,  often  forcing  our 
veterans  to  obtain  substandard  or  in- 
sufficient housing  for  their  families. 

In  1969,  the  median  price  of  new  homes 
sold  with  conventional  mortgages  ranged 
from  $30,300  to  $30,700.  The  $27,000  fig- 
ure for  direct  VA  home  loans  that  I  pro- 
pose here  today,  when  co'apled  with  an 
approximate  10  percent  downpayment. 
would  allow  a  veteran  to  purchase  such 
a  home  for  him  and  his  family  without 
paying  the  exorbitant  rates  that  are 
prevalent  at  this  time.  We  must  remem- 
ber that  these  veterans  have  given  from 
2  to  4  years  to  the  service  of  their  coun- 
try— some  even  10  to  20  years — years 
where  they  have  not  been  increasing 
their  salaries  at  the  rat«s  civilian  salaries 
are  advancing  today. 

The  final  three  bills  I  am  introducing 
today  would  improve  the  quality  of  med- 
ical care  available  to  our  country's  vet- 
erans and  their  families.  The  finan- 
cial difficulties  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration are  well  known  par- 
ticularly with  regard  to  hospital  serv- 
ices and  construction,  and  I  am  pleased 
by  the  efforts  of  the  Congress  to  increase 
VA  funding  for  fiscal  year  1971.  How- 
ever, having  the  funds  available  is  only 
half  the  battle:  Arrangements  must  be 
made  to  insure  that  this  money  i.s  utilized 
to  the  best  advantage  of  each  individual 
veteran  and  to  all  our  veterans  in  need 
of  care. 

The  purpose  of  the  first  of  these  three 
bills  is  to  improve  medical  care  in  vet- 
erans' hospitals,  to  provide  hospital  and 
medical  care  to  certain  dependents  and 
survivors,  and  to  update  the  methods  of 
recruitment  and  retention  of  career  per- 
sonnel in  the  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery.  I  feel  this  bill  is  a  necessity, 
particularly  in  light  of  conditions  and 
inadequate  stafBng  in  VA  hospitals  as 
depicted  recently  in  the  news  media. 

Through  enactment  of  this  legislation, 
the  VA  Administrator  would  be  advised 
to  take  appropriate  measures  to  estab- 
lish a  minimum  ratio  of  two  full-time 
employees  to  each  patient  in  general  hos- 
pitals, and  one  full-time  employee  to 
each  patient  in  neuropsychiatric  hospi- 
tals. At  this  moment,  VA  hospitals  nor- 
mally maintain  a  2'/i  or  3  to  1  staff  pa- 
tient ratio.  The  need  to  lower  this  ratio 
to  a  minimum  of  2  to  1  becomes  more 
apparent  when  we  take  into  account  the 
fact  that  the  present  ratio  includes  not 
only  the  doctors,  nurses,  vocational 
nurses  and  other  medical  people  on  the 
staff,  but  also  the  clerks,  cooks,  dish- 
washers, typists,  laimdry  workers,  and 
general  maintenance  people. 

This  bill  would  also  allow  our  veterans' 
hospitals  to  furnish,  on  a  limited  basis 
and  only  when  not  interfering  with  the 
immediate  needs  of  the  veteran  patients 
themselves,  hospital  care  to  the  depend- 
ents of  veterans  who  are  totally  disabled ; 
widows  and  children  of  some  veterans; 
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and  the  non-service-connected  disabili- 
ties of  veterans  who  also  have  service- 
connected  disabilities. 

Provision  is  also  made  for  overtime 
pay  for  nurses  and  licensed  vocational 
nm-ses  in  VA  hospitals,  wliich  will  put 
the  VA  on  a  more  equal  basis  with  pri- 
vate and  commimity  hospitals  when  re- 
cruiting staff.  These  nurses  work  under 
very  trying  conditions;  having  to  contend 
with  supply  shortages  as  well  as  over- 
work due  to  the  high  vacancy  rate  in 
many  hospitals.  The  enactment  of  pro- 
visions providing  overtime  and  holiday 
pay  differentials  is  a  necessity  if  the  VA 
is  to  enjoy  a  competitive  position  when 
vying  for  our  Nation's  limited  supply  of 
nursing  personnel. 

Salaries  for  phj-sicians  would  also  be 
improved  by  this  legislation,  and  the  re- 
tirement plan  for  physicians  is  clarified. 

The  second  medical  care  bill  I  am  in- 
troducing today  would  provide  veterans 
residing  100  miles  or  more  from  VA  fa- 
cilities the  option  to  receive  hospital  care 
in  other  than  VA  hospitals.  The  passage 
of  such  legislation  would  have  a  twofold 
advantage:  it  would  help  relieve  the 
crowded  conditions  in  some  of  our  vet- 
erans' hospitals — such  as  the  Bronx  VA 
hospital — and  also  would  allow  a  veteran 
in  need  of  hospitalization  to  receive 
medical  care  at  the  hospital  nearest  his 
home.  Having  a  loved  one  hospitalized 
works  enough  of  an  emotional  hardship 
on  both  the  veteran  and  his  family;  hav- 
ing him  hospitalized  a  great  distance 
away  works  a  physical  hardship  as  well. 

Legislation  is  also  needed,  in  my  opin- 
ion, to  authorize  the  Administrator  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to  set  aside, 
out  of  the  125.000  beds  he  is  authorized 
to  establish,  8.000  beds  for  the  treatment 
of  eligible  veterans  who  are  afflicted  with 
alcoholism  or  drug  addiction.  My  third 
medical  care  bill  also  states  that  the  care 
given  these  veterans  shall  be  prouded  by 
staff  personnel  with  specialized  training 
in  the  cui'e  and  prevention  of  alcoholism 
and  drug  addiction,  and  that  these  beds 
shall  be  activated  within  specialized 
imits  of  a  design  which  the  Administra- 
tor considers  to  be  most  efficient  for  pro- 
viding inpatient  and  outpatient  care  with 
respect  to  alcoholics  and  drug  addicts. 

In  the  past  few  years,  incidents  of  drug 
abuse  by  members  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices have  begun  to  equal,  if  not  overtake, 
the  number  of  such  known  incidents  of 
alcohol  abuse.  The  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration hopes  that  by  January  1971  it 
will  have  limited  facilities  available  in 
four  hospitals  for  the  treatment  of  drug 
addiction  and  the  complications  result- 
ing therefrom. 

It  is  estimated  at  this  time  that  alco- 
holism or  drug  addiction  are  factors  in 
at  least  one  out  of  five  of  the  psychiatric 
cases  treated  by  the  Veterans"  Adminis- 
tration. Those  veterans  whose  alcohol- 
ism or  drug  addiction  is  related  to  or  a 
catalyst  of  a  psychiatric  disorder  re- 
ceive help  and  treatment.  However,  many 
veterans  with  no  noticeable  mental  dis- 
orders who  are  victims  of  alcoholism  or 
drug  addiction  have  to  be  turned  away 
from  VA  hospitals  because  the  facilities 
to  treat  them  effectively  are  not  avail- 
able. 

This  bill  would  provide  for  the  neces- 
sary facilities  and  the  intensive  training 
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necessary  in  order  to  provide  qualified 
staffing.  Frequently,  alcoholism  and  drug 
addiction  profit  from  group  therapy  with 
other  afflicted  persons,  as  '.veil  as  from 
individualized  attention  and  care,  and 
by  setting  up  specialized  care  units  this 
would  be  possible. 

All  these  bills,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  neces- 
sary because  we  have  an  obligation  to 
those  who  have  served  their  country  to 
provide  them  with  the  best  possible 
treatment  and  care. 


SOUTH  KOREA— BASTION  OF  ASIAN 
LIBERTY 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or   SOtTTH    CAROLIN.^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  6.  1970 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that 
before  one-third  of  the  U.S.  troops  in 
Korea  withdraw.  South  Korea's  air  de- 
feiise  power  should  be  increased.  In  addi- 
tion, she  also  needs  assurances  of  mod- 
ernization of  present  defense  facilities  to 
compensate  for  the  planned  withdrawal. 
In  general.  South  Korea  seeks  three 
types  of  military  modernization — more 
firepower,  better  mobility,  and  improved 
communication.  Most  South  Koreans 
are  reacting  strongly  against  the  U.S. 
troop  reduction  South  Korea's  militarj- 
establishment  is  not  adequate  to  cone 
with  Communist  air  forces  in  the  North 
because.  South  Korea  has  only  about 
one-third  the  capabthty  of  the  North 
Korean  air  force.  Of  a  900-unit  North 
Korean  air  force,  more  than  half  are 
supersonic  jets,  including  four  squad- 
rons of  Mig-2rs.  The  gaps  between  South 
Korean  and  North  Korean  air  forces  was 
temporarily  filled  by  reinforcements  of 
United  States  aircraft  since  the  Pueblo 
incident  in  1968.  Since  that  incident,  the 
United  States  has  provided  almost  $100 
million  in  additional  a.^sistanre  for  the 
South  Kcr-'an  armed  forces,  in-'ludin;:  a 
.squadron  of  18  Phantom  jets.  However. 
because  of  present  budgetary  reasons,  the 
number  of  U.S.  Air  Force  planes  that 
have  been  provided  has  declined. 

Young.  de\c'oping  South  Korea  has 
made  tr^^mendous  progress  in  the  last 
deca;ie  under  the  patriotic  and  strong 
leaderjliip  of  F»resident  Park  C'nung  Hi 
despite  an  overburdened  defense  budget. 
It  is  a  most  important  outpost  for  the  de- 
fense of  Japan  and  the  Pacific.  In  addi- 
tion, it  must  be  remembered  that  Korea 
has  dispatched  a  larger  percentage  of 
troops  to  Vietnam  than  any  other  Asian 
nation  to  prctcct  South  Vietnam  from 
Communist  aggression.  The  South 
Ko.ran  people  have  manifested  a  cour- 
age, gallantry,  and  c'.evotlon  to  fresdom 
seldom  witnessed  in  world  history.  I  am 
proud  of  lier  armed  forces  and  proud  of 
her  d°voted  pecp'e. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  in  Asia.  What  we 
do  there  v.ill  decide  the  future  of  that 
continent.  When  one  sees  what  Ameri- 
cans are  doing  to  help  Korean  de-.elop- 
^  ment  ."ind  security,  his  faith  is  reaffirmed 
that  there  is  nothing  the  United  States 
cannot  do  when  its  resolution  equals  its 
capacity.  The  easy  course  is  to  ask  Amer- 
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icans  to  ignore  what  is  happening  in 
Asia,  especially  in  Korea.  If  we  take  tlie 
wrong  course  now  and  get  out,  then  as- 
suredly in  10  years  or  less,  circumstances 
will  force  our  return.  Some  Americans 
have  not  recognized  the  responsibilities 
that  our  world  position  forces  us  to  bear. 
America  stands  as  the  champion  of  free- 
dom, the  only  country  powerful  enough 
to  bring  hope  to  those  who  fight  for 
their  liberty.  We  cannot  escape  the  re- 
sponsibilities this  entails. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  my  pleasure 
to  have  working  in  my  office  for  the  past 
3  montlis  Mr.  Park  Yung  Moo  of  Korea. 
Mr.  Park  is  a  congressional  fellow,  spon- 
sored by  the  .\merican  Political  Science 
Association,  and  is  also  a  student  at 
Georgetown  University.  In  Korea  he  is 
with  the  Armed  Services  Committee  of 
the  National  Assembly.  Since  being  in 
America,  Mr.  Park  has  been  an  out- 
standing ambassador  of  good  will  and 
has  contributed  much  to  a  better  rela- 
tion between  America  and  Korea. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  splendid 
editorial  concerning  South  Korea  ap- 
peared recently  in  the  Columbia.  S.C., 
State.  I  commend  this  outstanding  ar- 
ticle to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
In  tiie  Congress  and  to  the  American 
people: 

Sot-^TH  Korea  Must  Rz.main  Bastion  of 
Asian   Liberty 

One  danger  (among  many)  of  a  too-hajty 
withdrawal  of  United  States  forces  from 
South  Vietnam  is  the  possibility  that  some- 
thing of  a  psychological  momentum  may 
develop  In  Washington  to  withdraw  U.S. 
forces  from  South  Korea  as  well. 

The  Inclination  to  do  so  already  is  evident 
in  congressional  and  executive  circles  alike, 
but,  thus  far.  steps  In  that  direction  have 
t«en  tentative  and  cautious.  And  well  they 
should  be,  for  the  American  stake  In  the  in- 
dependence and  security  of  South  Korea  Is 
even  more  Important  than  that  of  South 
Vietnam.  ' 

South  Korea  Is  the  northern  anchor  of 
what  Is  hoped  ultimately  to  become  an  armed 
ring  around  the  eastern  rim  of  Asia — a  ring 
aimed  at  containing  Communist  aggression 
wUhin  the  present  Bamboo  curtain. 

It  is  the  aim,  not  only  of  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration but  of  the  free  nations  of  Asia 
as  well,  that  the  Paclflc  countries  eventually 
will  be  able  to  provide  their  own  defenses 
against  encroachment  or  threat  from  the 
Chinese  Communists  and  their  allies.  But 
this  Is  a  eoal.  not  a  reality,  and  the  U.S. 
presence  In  South  Korea  Is  essential  for  rea- 
sons of  morale  as  well  as  military  security. 

Last  week's  conference  between  U.S.  and 
Sjuth  Korean  officials  at  Honolulu  left  un- 
deiermined.  or  at  least  unannounced,  any 
timetable  for  reducing  the  U.S.  contingent 
of  more  than  60,000  troops  now  in  Korea. 
Constructive  agreements  were  disclosed 
which  contemplate  beefing  up  South  Korean 
defense  capabilities  (including  production  of 
defense  hardware)  and  the  stationing  of  ad- 
ditional U.S.  aircraft  on  the  peninsula. 

South  Koreans  have  strong  ties  with  the 
United  States,  for  it  was  U.S.  mUitary 
strength  which  really  mtide  possible  the  sal- 
vation of  their  land  from  Communist  domi- 
nation and  U.S.  fiscal  aid  which  underwrote 
the  development  of  much  of  their  steadily 
growing  economy. 

And  Americans  should  never  forget  that, 
of  all  the  Asian  friends  and  pseudo-friends 
of  the  United  States,  only  Korea  provided 
armed  assistance  of  any  consequence  to  the 
U.S.  effort  in  South  Vietnam.  Some  50.000 
South  Korean  troops  have  performed  val- 
iantly and  well  In  South  Vietnam  for  the 
last  several  years. 
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But  gestures  of  mutual  appreciation  are 
overshadowed  by  practical  considerations  of 
maintaining  an  effective  U.S.  presence  In 
Asia  until  free  Asians  can  Insure  their  own 
safety. 

South  Korea  Is  all  the  more  Important 
as  a  bastion  of  U.S.  strategy  in  the  Far  East 
now  that  Oklu.iwa  Is  to  revert  to  Japanese 
control.  And  since  Japan  shows  Utile  in- 
clination to  develop  a  defense  capability 
equ.ll  to  task  of  deterring  further  Chl-Com 
aggression,  it  is  questionable  Just  how  much 
reliance  the  U.S.  can  place  upon  the  Japa- 
nese In  terms  of  defending  the  North  PaciflQ 

No  such  doubt  exists  with  respect  to  the 
South  Koreans.  They  have  lived  through  the 
trial  and  torment  of  Communist  domination 
and  know  how  hard  and  sacriflcial  a  struggle 
must  be  made  to  oust  Red  invader;.  Further- 
more, they  know  that  Premier  Kim  II  Sung 
stands  ready  to  "re-unlfy"  all  of  Korea  by 
force  and  under  Communist  dictation  once 
he  sees  a  chance  of  success. 

As  one  of  the  few  footholds  of  freedom  on 
the  continent  of  Asia,  South  Korea  deserves 
the  continuing  support  of  the  United 
States — and  of  free  men  everywhere. 


BIAGGI  BACKS  GUARDSMEN'S  RIOT 
TRAINING 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday.  August  6,  1970 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recently 
inspected  the  New  York  Army  National 
Guard  summer  training  camp  to  deter- 
mine how  well  these  men  were  being 
prepared  to  handle  any  outbreak  of  civil 
disorders.  It  would  be  an  understatement 
to  say  I  was  greatly  impressed  with  their 
proficiency. 

I  have  made  several  inspections  of 
Army  operations  in  the  past;  and  un- 
fortunately, in  too  many  cases  the  con- 
ditions that  I  saw  were  not  satisfactory. 
Also,  my  personal  investigations  of 
deaths  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
have  revealed  several  cases  of  improper 
procedure  and  possibly  irregular  causes 
of  death.  However,  such  was  not  the  case 
In  my  inspection  of  the  New  York  Na- 
tional Guard  unit. 

This  country  has  seen  much  violence  in 
its  itrects.  on  its  campuses,  and  in  public 
and  private  buildings  of  late.  Bombings 
and  terror  attacks  are  beccming  the  cus- 
tom rather  than  the  exception.  Riots 
have  replaced  rhetoric  in  the  realm  of 
political  radicalism.  The  recent  out- 
breaks at  Kent  State  that  led  to  the  un- 
fortunate deaths  of  four  students  must 
not  be  repeated  again. 

Th^re  appears  to  be  no  immediate  end 
in  sit;ht  to  these  apopletic  fits  of  passion 
that  explode  in  the  streets  of  our  cities 
and  towns.  Tho.se  that  must  defend  the 
live.;  an.l  propeity  of  innocent  citizens, 
therefore,  must  be  as  capable  and  well- 
prepared  as  possible  to  meet  all  contin- 
gen.'ies. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  training  the 
New  York  National  Guardsmen  are  re- 
ceiving will  develop  a  riot  control  unit 
with  no  equal  in  these  United  States.  The 
very  real  staging  of  riots  is  the  best  prep- 
aration for  the  guardsman.  To  the  ob- 
server of  one  of  these  simulated  situa- 
tions, it  appeared  that  bloodshed  would 
occur  at  any  moment,  but  these  repetitive 
exercises  condition  the  men  so  that  they 
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remain  calm  and  in  control,  thus  avoid- 
ing unnecessary  loss  of  life  and  injury. 

This  same  rigorous  training  and  prep- 
aration should  be  extended  to  our  police 
departments,  also.  In  most  cases  the  po- 
liceman or  the  State  trooper  is  the  first 
line  of  defense  against  the  rioter  or  dis- 
rupter. These  men.  while  well  qualified 
In  the  area  of  criminal  apprehension,  are 
sometimes  unprepared  to  act  against  the 
mob  of  rioters  bent  on  destruction. 

Moreover,  for  a!!  those  who  must  deal 
with  riot  control  problems,  the  training 
must  go  beyond  simple  street  tactics  and 
handling  of  weapons.  There  must  be  a 
real  psychological  pi  epn ration  for  the 
abu.se  that  the  policeman  or  guardsman 
receives  and  the  tension  that  develops 
under  these  extreme  conditions.  Those 
charged  v.ith  enforcement  of  the  law 
and  maintenance  of  order  must  also  be 
taught  to  guard  against  letting  personal 
prejudices  and  feelings  interfere  with  the 
objective  and  proper  execution  of  their 
duty. 

The  National  Guard  riot  control  train- 
ing program  in  New  York  is  a  good  one. 
I  would  hope  that  the  other  States  are 
developing  such  a  top  quality  program 
for  their  own  National  Guard.  Likewise, 
such  training  should  be  extended  to  all 
law  enforcement  agents  who  face  the 
difficult  task  of  dealing  with  a  dsstruc- 
ti\e  and  dangerous  crowd  of  rioting  per- 
sons. I  am  including  a  press  report  of  my 
visit  to  the  New  York  National  Guard 
camp  at  this  point  in  the  Record  for 
the  information  of  my  colleagues: 
BiAGGi    Backs   Gcardsmen's   Riot   Training 

"Eggs  were  pelted  at  the  soldiers.  Someone 
threw  a  dead  cat  at  a  guardsman  and  pro- 
testers charged  the  air  with  ethnic  and  racial 
epithets,  but  the  men  stayed  calm.  Nobody 
would  have  been  killed  If  It  had  been  a 
real  civil  disorder."  That  is  how  Rep.  Mario 
Biaggl  (D-Bronx)  described  a  simulated  riot 
experienced  by  New  York  Army  National 
Guardsmen  during  summer  training. 

The  congressman  Is  preparing  a  report 
based  on  an  Inspection  of  riot  control  courses 
given  New  York  Army  National  Guardsmen 
during  part  of  the  two-week  summe.-  train- 
ing program  of  the  famed  42d  Infantry 
(Rainbow)  Division. 

Biaggl  plans  to  testify  before  the  presiden- 
tial commission  on  campus  violence  about 
what  he  found  during  a  tour  this  week  of 
Camp  Drum,  the  reserve's  summer  training 
ground  In  Watertown,  N.Y. 

The  panel  was  formed  to  study  student 
unrest  after  the  fatal  shooting  by  Ohio  State 
National  Guardsmen  of  four  students  at 
Kent  Stat«  University  In  May. 

The  congressman  met  with  MaJ.  Gen.  Mar- 
tin H.  Foery,  commanding  general  of  the 
Rainbow  Division,  checked  instruction  given 
to  Bronx  enlisted  men  about  quelling  civil 
unrest,  and  observed  the  field  training  of 
troops. 

Biaggl,  who  visited  the  base  to  check  re- 
ports that  enlisted  men  were  being  sub- 
jected to  Indignities  in  the  program  of  train- 
ing to  control  civil  disturbances,  called  Foery 
"cooperative." 

"The  men  are  exposea  to  ver.-  realistic  con- 
ditions of  insult,  abuse  and  Indignities,  con- 
ditions which  simulate  those  encountered 
during  a  civil  disorder,"  he  said. 

"REALISTIC    TKAINIKG" 

"Its  part  of  realistic  training  and  they 
should  be  required  to  endure  It,  because  In 
the  end  it  will  serve  their  purpose  well,  the 
guard's  purpose  better — but  more  Impor- 
tant, It  will  serve  our  community  and  prevent 
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a  repetition  of  the  Kent  State  disaster," 
Biaggl  added. 

'T  can  understand  why  some  feel  they 
shouldn't  be  subjected  to  this  kind  of  riot 
training.  It  doesn't  fit  their  Initial  concept 
of  the  National  Guard,  but  these  are  chang- 
ing times  and  the  men  must  learn  to  fill 
new  roles." 

Biaggl  noted  that  guardsmen  had  pitched 
In  to  handle  mail  until  the  dispute  that  tied 
up  the  nation's  mail  was  settled.  They're 
also  expected  to  cope  with  the  new  American 
phenomenon  of  campus  unrest."  he  said. 

Biaggl  talked  with  officers  and  men  from 
the  Bronx.  He  asked  Lt.  Arnold  Trezza  of 
4056  Pratt  Ave.  how  the  food  was. 

OKS  THE  COOKXNG 

"Considering  it's  military  chow,"  said  Trez- 
za, "they  do  a  fantastic  job.  We've  got  a 
bunch  of  cooks  here  who  might  well  be 
professionals." 

Biaggl  said  that  morale,  unlike  that  at 
many  of  the  military  bases  he  had  visited, 
"is  good  despite  outdated  equipment". 

"The  regular  Army  could  learn  a  lot  from 
the  Guard's  Rainbow  Division.  We've  got  to 
stop  treating  the  National  Guard  like  a 
stepchild.  It's  the  military  unit  closest  to  the 
people  and  should  be  better  supported  with 
modem  equipment,"  he  said. 


REBUTTAL  BY  NORTH  AMERICAN 
ROCKWELL  TO  CRITICISM  OF  THE 
"MILITARY-INDUSTRIAL  COM- 
PLEX" 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  6.  1970 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  all  aware  of  criticism 
being  leveled  at  Defense  Department 
contracting  procedures  and  also  at  de- 
fense contractors  for  various  reasons  and 
with  differing  motivations.  Constructive 
criticism  is  an  essential  element  neces- 
sary to  maintain  any  viable  system.  Un- 
founded criticism  for  the  sake  of  sensa- 
tionalism or  gathering  publicity  without 
regard  to  the  consequences  that  the  pub- 
licity will  cause  is,  of  course,  to  be  de- 
cried. The  question  of  what  is  valid  crit- 
icLsm  is  often  difficult  to  determine  and 
such  a  determination  will  naturally  re- 
flect the  position  of  the  parties  involved. 

I  personally  feel  the  situation  with 
which  we  are  faced  today  has  largely  re- 
sulted from  our  tragic  involvement  in 
the  war  in  Indochina.  Tlis  huge  cost  in 
terms  of  loss  of  life  which  is  incalculable 
and  in  terms  of  adverse  effects  on  our 
economy  which  is  reflected  by  our  soar- 
ing inflation  rate  accompanied  by  a  re- 
cession, has  cast  a  spotlight  on  the  de- 
fense industrv'  and  the  military  establish- 
ment. Our  continuing  involvement  In 
Southeast  Asia,  an  involvement  that  I 
advocate  we  withdraw  from  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  has  brought  about  this  close 
scrutiny  of  defense  industry  practices 
and  procedures. 

For  my  colleagues'  information,  I  am 
inserting  into  the  Record  the  text  of  a 
speech  delivered  by  Robert  Anderson, 
president  and  chief  operating  officer  of 
North  American  Rockwell,  before  the 
Commonwealth  Club  in  San  Francisco 
on  July  10,  1970.  Mr.  Anderson's  subject 
was  "The  Assault  on  American  Industry" 
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and  I  feel  he  sets  forth  many  of  the 
problems  confronting  industry  and  what 
must  be  done  *o  insure  the  proper  defense 
of  our  Nation.  He  obviously  is  speak- 
ing as  a  representative  of  a  corporation 
that  is  quite  involved  in  the  defen£.e  in- 
dustry which  he  so  states  in  his  remarks. 
His  statements,  however,  deserve  the 
widest  possible  circulation,  for  all  too 
often  we  tend  to  become  inundated  with 
only  one  point  of  view  and  lose  our 
objectivity. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  Vietnam  war 
has  caused  us  to  not  fund  research  and 
development  on  certain  weapons  systems 
that  are  needed  to  properly  safeguard 
this  country.  An  end  to  the  war  in  Asia, 
with  the  withdrawal  of  all  our  troops,  is 
a  drastically  needed  step  in  the  direction 
of  improving  and  protecting  the  Ameri- 
can society  in  which  we  live.  Construc- 
tive criticism  leading  to  an  elimination 
of  inefficient  contracting  and  production 
methods  is  another  step  in  the  right 
direction.  However,  let  us  be  very  wary 
of  the  harm  that  can  be  brought  about 
by  overzealous  charges  and  blind  attacks 
on  an  indiistry  vital  to  our  survival,  an 
industry  staffed  by  sincere,  competent, 
patriotic  citizens  whom  I  feel  have  been 
maligned  by  those  who  wish  to  destroy 
rather  than  build  and  use  rhetoric  rather 
than  reason. 

I  will  continue  in  my  efforts  to  elim- 
inate waste  in  defense  contracting  and 
to  fimnel  additional  money  into  deserv- 
ing domestic  programs  which  unfortu- 
nately are  underfunded.  I  also  will  con- 
tinue to  support  the  members  of  the 
aerospace  industry  who  play  a  vital  role 
which  I  feel  allows  us  the  opportunity  to 
turn  to  domestic  issues  and  gives  us  the 
chance  to  try  to  solve  those  problems. 

The  speech  now  follows  and  I  com- 
mend it  to  my  colleagues'  attention: 
The  Assault  on  American  Indttstbt 
(Remarks  by  Robert  Anderson) 

Gentlemen:  The  military /Industrial  rela- 
tionship that  we  hear  so  much  about  In  this 
country  was  not  Invented  Ln  1968  or  1969. 

It's  existed  for  nearly  two  hundred  years, 
but  It's  only  become  a  significant  factor  with 
the  advent  of  sophisticated  weapons  systems 
which  demand  the  closest  teamwork  between 
Industry  and  the  government. 

That  teamwork  has  meant  much  to  this 
nation's  security. 

Tet,  despite  the  high  priority  we  all  place 
on  national  survival,  the  defense  industry 
today  is  being  subjected  to  Incredible  de- 
nunciation. The  attack  has  a  violence  un- 
paralleled In  American  history. 

Although  some  of  the  provocative  head- 
lines would  have  us  believe  otherwise,  most 
Americans  do  not  believe  that  large  corpora- 
tions are  inherently  evil,  or  that  preparation 
for  defense  is  of  itself  Immoral. 

Yet  so  vehement  have  been  the  attacks, 
that  many  sincere  people  are  troubled  when 
they  read  of  excessive  profits,  cost  overruns, 
lack  of  government  control  over  expendi- 
tures, and  so  on. 

We  have  a  two-fold  danger  facing  us  In  the 
continued  harangue  by  those  who  oppose  this 
relationship.  The  first  Is  the  undermining  of 
public  confidence  in  the  Integrity  of  defense 
procurement.  The  other  Is  the  destruction  of 
morale  of  the  dedicated  men  and  women 
who  are  part  of  the  defense  establishment — 
whether  In  government  or  Industry. 

The  critics  have  had  the  field  to  them- 
selves, confident  that  there  would  be  no 
vigorous  opposition,  and  hoping  that  there 
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would    be    Just    silent    acceptance    of    the 
charges. 

To  refute  that  thought  Is  the  reason  I'm 
here  today.  This  Is  the  right  time  and  The 
right  audience — American  businessmen  who 
can  form  a  serious  judgment,  not  on  what 
is  spectacular,  but  on  what  Is  factual. 

I  can't  be  entirely  objective  In  my  ap- 
proach, for  North  American  Rcjkwell  Is  one 
of  the  nation's  major  aerospace  "ontractors 
and  w-as  recently  awarded  the  very  large  Air 
Force  B-1  weapons  system  contract. 

However.  I  do  believe  there  are  two  fac- 
tors that  enable  me  to  take  a  broad  view  of 
the  entire  controversy.  First,  North  Ameri- 
can Rockwell  is  one  of  the  major  aerospace 
companies  that  Is  substantially  eng.iged  In 
both  commercial  and  government  activities. 
Also.  In  my  own  case,  because  I  came  from 
the  automotive  Industry  less  than  three  years 
ago.  I  believe  I  can  view  the  matter  with  a 
new  perspective. 

Aerospace  represents  a  great  portion  Amer- 
ican industry.  There  are  one  million,  two 
hundred  thousand  people  employed  In  build- 
ing this  country's  military  and  commercial 
aircraft.  Its  defense  missiles.  Its  space  ve- 
hicles. Its  advanced  guidance  systems  and  Us 
rocket  engines  It's  the  largest  manufactur- 
ing employer  In  the  nation. 

Aerospace  In  1969  had  sales  of  more  than 
28  billion  dollars.  Its  export  sales  of  more 
than  3.1  billion  dollars  made  It  the  biggest 
Industrial  contributor  to  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

The  opponents  of  this  business,  which  has 
contributed  so  much  to  the  military  security 
and  the  economic  growth  of  the  country, 
have  rallied  around  the  phrase,  "the  military- 
Industrial  complex."  giving  the  words  an  ac- 
cusatory ring. 

It  was  General  Elsenhower,  as  you  know, 
who  originated  the  phrase  when  he  urged 
the  nation  to  guard  against  "the  acquisition 
of  unwarranted  Influence  by  this  complex." 
and  he  has  been  quoted  out  of  context  ever 
since. 

Completely  lost  In  the  sound  and  fury  cre- 
ated by  those  who  picked  up  only  the  par- 
tial statement  Is  the  full  meaning  of  his 
remarks.  "A  vital  element  in  keeping  the 
peace."  General  Eisenhower  continued,  "Is 
our  military  establishment.  Our  arms  must 
be  mighty,  ready  for  instant  action,  so  that 
no  potential  aggressor  may  be  tempted  to 
risk  his  own  destruction  .  .  .  'We  can  no 
longer  risk  emergency  improvisation  of  na- 
tional defense;  we  have  been  compelled  to 
create  a  permanent  armaments  Industry  of 
vast  proportions."  End  Elsenhower  quote. 

It  is  essential  to  keep  In  mind  that  the 
role  of  the  military/Industrial  complex  Is  not 
In  making  public  policy,  but  In  carryinz  ir 
out.  Viewed  In  that  respect.  Industry  and 
government  must  work  together  toward  com- 
mon goals.  It  would  be  a  national  disgrace 
j/  they  did  not 

Fortunately,  the  two  have  always  worked 
together  and  practically  all  of  us  in  this 
room  have  been  witness  to  the  results. 

You  remember  the  morning  of  April  12, 
1942,  when  Jimmy  Doolittle  lifted  the  first  of 
his  B-25  bomber  squadron  from  the  decks  of 
the  carrier  Horti"t  and  headed  for  Tokyo 
How  do  you  assess  the  value  of  DooUttle's 
bravery  combined  with  the  military-indus- 
trial effort  that  placed  those  bombers  at  the 
right  place,  at  the  right  time? 

Perhaps  some  of  you  were  in  the  B-17 
bombers  flying  over  Germany  when  the  first 
of  the  P-51  Mustang  long-range  fighters 
drew  alongside  to  afford  protection.  Who  can 
correctly  assess  the  contribution  of  the  In- 
dustry that  developed  the  aircraft  which 
helped  turn  the  tide  of  the  air  war? 

■We  do  not  confine  our  security  contribu- 
tions to  aircraft  alone.  Many  of  you  remem- 
ber the  strident  urgency  of  1954.  1955,  and 
1956  when  It  became  known  that  this  nation 
could  very  well  be  on  the  receiving  end  of 
Russian  nuclear  intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles. 
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We  had  the  Atlas  ICBM  propulsion  system 
ready — on  time;  we  had  the  Thor  Inter- 
mediate ballistic  missile  propulsion  system 
ready — on  time. 

These  achievements  and  events  are  fresh 
in  our  minds  yet  we  are  witnessing  today, 
with  these  continuous  unwarranted  attacks 
on  our  defense  industry,  a  gradual  erosion,  a 
weakening  of  this  nation's  defense  posture. 
That,  gentlemen.  Is  a  matter  of  grave  con- 
cern. 

John  Kennedy,  in  his  inimitable  manner, 
could  alert  the  nation  with  a  ringing  state- 
ment. 

"There  can  be  only  one  possible  defense 
policy  for  the  United  States. 

"It  can  be  expressed  in  one  word. 

"The  word  Is  first. 

"I  do  not  mean  first,  but. 

'I  do  not  mean  first,  when. 

"I  do  not  mean  first,  If. 

"I  mean  first — period." 

End  of  Kennedy  quote. 

To  the  critics,  however,  the  words  of  Elsen- 
hower and  Kennedy  are  nothing  more  than 
rhetoric,  and  rhetoric  which  they  twist  to 
other  ends. 

Let's  look  at  some  of  the  charges. 

One  of  these  pertains  to  the  size  of  the 
defense  and  aerospace  industry.  "Most  of  the 
big  military  contractors."  they  say,  "could 
not  survive  without  weapons  business." — 
with  the  implication  that  corporations  are 
Influencing  defense  expenditures. 

True,  there  are  a  handful  of  major  aero- 
space companies  almost  entirely  devoted  to 
government  work.  However,  according  to 
Moody's  Industrials,  the  defense  portion  cf 
the  25  largest  prime  defense  producers  In 
1969  accounted  for  less  than  one-seventh  of 
their  total  business.  Most  aerospace  com- 
panies are  becoming  Increasingly  diversified, 
with  a  wide  range  of  commercial  and  Indus- 
trial endeavors.  Typically,  they  subcontract 
half  of  their  prime  contracts. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  American  Industry 
can  survive  without  the  so-called  "crutch" 
of  defense  spending.  Nevertheless,  the  de- 
fense Industry  is  being  hurt  badly  by  the 
ceaseless  attack  on  the  integrity  of  Its  highly 
skilled  employees  who  see  years  of  dedicated 
effort  being  dismissed  as  of  no  Importance  or 
as  of  outright  moral  harm. 

Another  belief  propagated  Is  that  spending 
for  aerospace  and  defense  needs  has  grown 
during  the  past  five  or  six  years  at  the  ex- 
pense of  providing  for  health,  income  secu- 
rity, aid  to  the  poor,  education,  and  other 
social  programs. 

First,  let  me  emphasize  that  It  Is  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people,  and 
not  industry,  who  rightfully  set  national 
priorities. 

The  significance  of  Congressional-estab- 
lished national  priorities  was  stated  with 
great  clarity  last  December  by  Dr.  Arthur 
Burns  now  chairman  cf  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  who  said.  "The  explosive  Increase  of 
federal  spending  during  i  the  decsde  of  the 
'60s)  Is  commonly  attributed  to  the  defense 
establishment,  or  more  simply  to  the  war  In 
Viet  Nam." 

"Tlie  fact  is.  however,"  Dr.  Burns  con- 
tinued, "that  civilian  projjrams  are  the  pre- 
pDuderant  cause  of  the  growth  of  the  federal 
budget  When  we  compare  the  budget  of 
1964  with  the  estimates  for  this  fiscal  year, 
we  find  that  total  federal  spending  shows  a 
rir-e  of  $74  billion,  while  defense  outlays  are 
larger  by  only  $23  billion.  .  .  .  Thus,  the 
basic  fiscal  fact  Is  that  spending  for  social 
progr.ims  now  dominates  our  public  budg- 
ets." 

Dr.  Burns'  comments  are  underscored  by 
the  fact  that  in  this  current  fiscal  year,  we 
will  spend  less  on  defense  as  a  percentage  of 
our  gross  national  product — 7  percent — than 
in  any  one  year  in  the  past  20  years 

Today,  an  estimated  36  percent  of  the  Fed- 
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eral  budget  Is  allocated  for  defense — this  is 
In  contrast  with  the  61  percent  in  1952. 

More  than  half  of  the  defense  budget  of 
77  billion  dollars  is  for  perconnel  and  oper- 
ating costs.  Military  perionnel  costs  tli:s 
year  arc  around  $23  billion  Another  $22  bil- 
lion goes  to  operations  anjd  maintenance. 
Lees  than  half  is  used  to  procure  equipment 
and  services  from  industry. 

Morejver,  in  those  declining  percentages 
there  is  a  hidden  fact  that  ccuM  tpell  acute 
danger  for  this  nation. 

This  country  is  in  second  place  behind 
the  Soviet  Union  In  the  development  of  new 
weapons  system.  Let  me  repeat,  ue  are  be- 
limd  the  Russians  at  this  moment. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  invested  the  equiva- 
lent of  $16  billion  this  year  m  aeienst- 
relatcj  research,  development  and  applic:;- 
tlons  What  has  the  United  States  allocated? 
813  billion  dollars — three  billion  less  than 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Tiiose  figures,  by  the  way,  are  taken  from 
statements  by  Dr.  John  S.  Foster,  Director 
of  DOD's  Defense  Research  and  Engineering. 

Continuation  of  that  downward  trend, 
spurred  by  these  relentless  attacks,  is  a  di- 
rect threat  to  America's  long-time  confidence 
that  It  can  meet  any  challenge  in  defense. 
In  atomic  energy,  or  in  space. 

What  adds  to  the  seriousness  of  this  lag- 
ging research  and  development  effort  is  the 
certainty  that  never  again  will  we  have  the 
luxury  of  time  to  catch  up  if  an  enemy 
attacks.  Never  agiUn  will  we  have  the  nearly 
two  years  between  the  invasion  of  Belgium 
and  the  sinking  of  the  LiLslt.ania  Never 
again  will  we  have  a  year  and  more  between 
the  Battle  of  Britain  and  the  disaster  at 
Pearl  Harbor. 

Defense-related  research  and  development 
is  a  vital  activity. 

However,  the  critics  are  suspicious  of  any 
activity,  includins;  research  and  development, 
because  of  what  they  contend  are  the  "fat 
profits"  In  aerospace  participation. 

What  IS  the  profit  picture? 

The  most  penetrating  and  exhaustive 
analysis  of  corporate  profits  was  a  study  by 
the  Logistics  Management  Institute,  a  non- 
profit organization,  which  compared  the 
profits  of  40  companies  substantially  en- 
gaged In  defense  production,  with  3.500 
compames  not  engaged  in  defense. 

The  results  of  this  broad-based  analysis 
showed  that  profit  on  sales  for  the  com- 
mercial and  industrial  companies  was  al- 
most double  that  for  defense-related  works, 
and  profit  on  investment  in  non-defense 
e.Torts,  since  1963,  was  40  percent  to  74  per- 
cent greater. 

Last  November,  Congress  authorized  the 
General  Accounting  Office  to  undertake  a 
study  and  review,  on  a  selected  basis,  the 
profits  made  by  contractors  and  subcontrac- 
tors where  there  is  no  formally  advertised 
competition. 

The  results  of  that  study  will  be  avail- 
able at  the  end  of  this  year,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced they  win  supi>ort  the  previous  LMI 
study. 

At  North  American  Rockwell,  we've  had  a 
striking  demonstration  of  this  disparity  In 
percentage  of  profits.  Our  Commercial  Prod- 
ucts Group,  last  year,  had  sales  which 
amounted  to  only  40  percent  of  the  $2  6 
billion  corporate  total — yet  that  group  con- 
tributed over  75  percent  of  our  entire  cor- 
porate earnings. 

What  could  be  more  graphic  than  those 
percentage  figures? 

Related  to  this  matter  of  profits  Is  another 
popular  myth  about  the  supposedly  low  risk 
Involved  in  aerospace  programs.  The  critics 
would  have  the  public  believe  there  Is  no 
risk  in  advancing  the  frontiers  of  technology; 
or  to  the  extent  there  is  risk,  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  underwrites  all  the  risk  In- 
volved in  space  and  defense  programs. 

Again,  the  facts  Just  do  not  support  this 
belief. 

Until  recently,  when  there  was  a  change  In 
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the  contract  ground  rules,  financial  risk  had 
shifted  so  heavily  to  the  Industry  side  that  a 
company  could  be  betting  its  corporate  exist- 
ence that  it  would  be  able  to  remain  afloat 
while  producing  the  goods  or  services  required 
by  the  Government. 

As  an  automotive  man,  I  was  amazed  by 
my  first  encounter  with  the  Total  Package 
Procurement  Concept. 

The  fixed-price  total  package  procurement 
process  embraces  the  entire  span  of  a  pro- 
gram from  concept  through  development, 
into  production.  The  concept  was  supposed  to 
eliminate  both  schedule  slips  and  unpredict- 
able cost  increases.  Further.  It  was  Intended 
to  balance  the  contractor's  commitment 
along  the  thin  line  between  appropriate  fi- 
nancial risk,  on  the  one  hand,  and  cata- 
strophic corporate  loss  on  the  other. 

In  practice,  the  concept  not  only  delayed 
the  procurement  of  many  needed  systems  and 
equipment,  but  it  also  fostered  an  utterly 
unrealistic  budgeting  process. 

The  Harvard  Business  Review  referred  to 
this  concept  as  "being  at  war  with  reality." 
It  simply  did  not  recognize  the  facts  of  life 
as  known  by  American  Industry. 

Can  you  imagine  an  automobile  manu- 
facturer contracting  at  a  fixed  price  to  de- 
liver a  model  1977  automobile  six  years  from 
now?  And  an  automobile,  let  me  add.  Is 
Infinitely  less  complicated  than  a  modern 
weapons  system. 

That's  exactly  what  was  asked  of  the  aero- 
space industry. 

Those  much-publicized  cost  overruns  were 
not  synonymous  with  waste;  neither  were 
they  a  symbol  of  excessive  profits.  Rather 
they  were  the  surface  reflection  of  the  cost 
uncertainties  Inherent  in  developing  and 
manufacturing  advance  systems. 

No  business  is  ever  perfect,  of  course,  but 
what  is  never  captured  in  the  blazing  head- 
lines of  cost  overruns  Is  the  reality  of  endless 
changes,  of  inflation,  of  the  costly  Impact  of 
solving  problems  which  could  not  be  fore- 
seen. These  are  the  realities  which  accompany 
the  advancement  of  technological  frontiers. 
It  was  thought  in  the  last  decade  that  these 
cost  risks  could  be  contained  by  the  magic 
formula  of  the  fixed-price  contract.  Many 
companies — and  many  procurement  special- 
ists within  the  Department  of  Defense — 
knew  better.  Even  the  procurement  policies 
which  were  established — carefully  read — 
recognized  the  distinction  between  producing 
an  advanced  system  and  producing  a  system 
which  had  been  fully  developed  and  engi- 
neered. 

Unfortunately  the  distinction  was  lost 
sight  of  and  the  policies  were  applied  un- 
reallstically. 

Despite  all  this,  if  a  company  wanted  to 
stay  in  the  business,  it  had  to  go  along.  It 
was  like  walking  blindfolded  in  a  mine  field — 
and  we've  seen  some  of  the  results. 

I  do  not  need  to  recount  the  story  of  the 
many  companies  which  have  suffered  a  severe 
contraction  of  profits,  and  In  some  cases  very 
large  losses. 

It  Is  encouraging  to  note  that  the  un- 
realistic poUcies  of  the  past  have  been  recog- 
nized by  the  Department  of  Defense  as  just 
that:  unrealistic. 

Under  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  David 
Packard  we  have  new,  poeitlve,  realistic 
thinking  on  this  contract  question.  Recently, 
toe  Issued  a  milestone  directive  that  talks 
common  sense  regarding  improvement  in  the 
management  of  programs,  the  necessity  for 
practical  trade-offs  between  operating  re- 
quirements and  engineering  design,  risk  as- 
sessment, and  sensible  program  scheduling. 
The  Secretary  placed  his  finger  on  the  solu- 
tion when  he  said,  and  I  quote,  "When  risks 
have  been  reduced  to  the  extent  that  real- 
istic pricing  can  take  place,  fixed-price  type 
contracts  should  be  used."  End  quote. 

With  the  major  contracts  now  being  let 
by  the  Department  of  Defense,  Industry  will 
be  able  to  fulfill  its  responsibilities  more  ef- 
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feciively  and  efficiently  than  in  the  past. 
They  allow  the  latitude  necessary  In  de- 
veloping these  highly  complex,  highly  so- 
phisticated weapons  systems,  while  at  the 
same  time  giving  the  Government  its  full 
dollar's  worth. 

The  critics  who  err  about  the  size  and  in- 
fluence of  defense  procurement  also  err  in 
assuming  defense  spending  is  out  of  control. 
In  fact,  one  Senator's  own  words  contradict 
his  assertion  that,  quote  "Military  spending 
in  the  United  States  is  out  of  control."  un- 
quote. The  Senator  also  says,  "A  great  many 
gimmicks  should  be  done  away  with,  "pie 
services  should  reduce  or  stop,  because  of 
their  obvious  InefTectiveuess,  such  programs 
as  PERT,  PEP.  Value  Engineering,  Human 
Engineering,  and  the  Zero  Defects  concept." 
End  of  quote. 

Encompassed  by  these  terms,  PERT,  PEP, 
and  so  on.  Is  a  tremendous  achievement  by 
both  industry  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense— the  establishment  of  a  systematic 
methodology  to  carry  out  extremely  complex 
tasks.  Without  these  techniques  of  program 
control  and  employee  motivation  this  coun- 
try would  have  been  unable  to  field  the 
Minuteman  missile,  or  to  land  men  on  the 
moon,  or  to  carry  out  a  host  of  other  diffi- 
cult projects. 

Let  me  stress  that  the  very  purpose  of 
these  advanced  management  concepts  Is  to 
save  time  and  money  and  to  produce  the  best 
possible  product.  Their  effectiveness  Is  dem- 
onstrated by  the  fact  that  they  are  being 
adopted  on  "almost  every  complex  project  in 
civil  construction,  and  In  commercial  and 
Industrial  fields. 

We're  not  trving  to  stamp  out  construc- 
tive criticism.  We  expect  it;  we  can  learn 
from  it.  But  we  are  entirely  opposed  to  the 
extremists  who  aim.  not  at  correction,  but  at 
destruction.  They  want  to  disband  our  mili- 
tary establishment,  and  abandon  our  de- 
fense-related capacity. 

John  Kenneth  Galbraith,  for  example,  has 
stated  that  the  solution  of  all  our  Ills  Is  na- 
tionalization of  the  defense  Industry. 

WtidA  would  be  the  consequences  of  na- 
tionalization? Another  post  office  operation? 
In  Jtily  1969  Fortune  Magazine  said:  "There 
is  some  danger  that  the  generally  competent 
and  InnovaUve  American  aerospace  Industry 
could  become  simply  a  Job  shop  to  govern- 
ment." "The  Companies."  Fortune  said, 
"Could  end  up  in  the  situation  of  the  old-_^ 
fashioned  American  shipyards,  which  rele- 
gated the  design  function  to  the  Navy's  for- 
mer Bureau  of  Ships  or  to  outside  naval 
architects,  and  thereby  lost  the  production 
efflclences  that  accrue  when  designs  are 
drawn  with   productlbllity   in   mind." 

To  me,  nationalization  would  be  national 
disaster,  and  I  believe  the  best  answer  to  Mr. 
Galbraith  was  the  silence  that  greeted  his 
proposal. 

In  this  troubled  world  beset  by  man-made 
problems  In  population,  in  transportation,  in 
housing,  in  communications,  and  in  pollu- 
tion, there  Is  need  for  exactly  the  type  of 
expertise  demonstrated  by  the  aerospace  in- 
dustry during  this  past  year  In  America. 

The  problems  facing  us  are  gigantic,  na- 
tion-wide, even  world-wide  in  scope.  Their 
solution  will  require  technical  skill  and 
management  skill  of  the  highest  order.  The 
best  management,  in  terms  of  Inventiveness 
Is  m  the  industry  that  has  built  the  world's 
foremost  supersonic,  trlsonlc.  and  hypersonic 
aircraft;  the  Indvistry  that  has  developed 
"miracle"  g^ildance  systems;  the  Industry 
that  has  ringed  this  nation  with  defen^ve 
ICBM's.  and  bridged  the  gap  to  the  moon.  ' 

But  I  do  not  want  to  leave  you  with  the 
mistaken  Impression  that  we  stand  now  as 
pillars  of  strength  ready  to  take  on  all  ad- 
versaries. We  have  been  hurt  by  this  end- 
less tirade  of  abuse,  and  all  of  us  In  business 
must  act  vigorously  to  overcome  this  con- 
stant erosion  of  American  defense  capability. 
We  are  determined  to  resist  that  erosion. 
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Our  positive  refutation  to  the  strident,  un- 
informed voices  will  be  our  continuing  effort 
to  furnish  the  most  effijient  and  effective 
systems  required  for  the  defense  of  this  na- 
tion. 

This  nation  viust  continue  its  technologi- 
cal leadership  To  default,  to  let  that  leader- 
ship slip  away  to  Russia  without  further  pro- 
test, means  the  passive  acceptance  of  major 
risks  in  our  national  security. 

And  without  security  all  else  is  fruitless. 

America's  defense  shield  must  not  be 
shaped  by  harangue  and  denunciation  and 
newspai>er  headlines. 

It  must  continue  to  be  forged  in  the  coun- 
cils of  the  Presidency,  within  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  m  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

The  need  for  a  strong  industrial  base,  for 
a  strong,  free  American  Industry  to  help 
carry  out  their  decisions.  Is  self  evident. 

In  this  technological  age.  let  us  continue 
to  answer  the  world-wide  technological  chal- 
lenge. 

Let  the  Industry  that  has  responded  so 
many  times  before  get  on  with  the  Job. 

Gentlemen,  thank  you. 


LOCAL  CORRECTIONAL  INSTTTU- 
■nONS  REQUIRE  FEDERAL  STAND- 
ARDS 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  Augitst  6.  1970 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  too  fre- 
quently the  conditions  under  which  the 
prisoners  in  our  local  jails  live  are  for- 
gotten because,  after  all,  prisoners  do  not 
vote.  But  it  is  in  the  interest  of  society 
at  large  to  consider  the  effect  of  permit- 
ting jails  to  operate  as  they  do,  where 
the  conditions  too  often  harden  and  em- 
bitter the  prisoners.  The  failure  to  pro- 
vide at  least  decent  minimum  physical 
standards  and  rehabilitation  services  for 
the  prisoner  is  responsible  in  great  part 
for  the  large  rate  of  recidivism. 

The  city  of  New  York  is  no  less  delin- 
quent than  many  other  cities  in  this 
country.  An  outstanding  report  on  the 
condition  of  the  Male  Detention  Center 
in  New  York  City  known  as  the  "Tombs" 
which  contains  a  prison  papulation  made 
up  for  the  most  part  of  tliose  awaiting 
trial  was  recently  published  in  the  New 
York  Daily  News  authored  by  Donald 
Singleton.  The  conditions  depicted  and 
my  own  personal  observations  of  that 
facility  and  others  in  the  city  of  New 
York  make  it  even  more  urgent  that  we 
consider  Federal  legislation  on  this  sub- 
ject. Our  colleague,  Abner  Mikv.^.  has 
introduced  H.R.  16794.  the  Correctional 
Service  Improvement  Act.  I  urge  our 
colleagues  to  press  for  hearings  on  that 
bill. 

The  articles  by  Donald  Singleton  fol- 
low: 

Prisons  Onlt  CoRRtjpr;  They  Do  Not 

Correct 

(By  Donald  Singleton) 

What  kind  of  a  place  is  it  where  Innocent 
people  are  stripped  of  their  civU  rights  and 
locked  away  in  crowded,  fetid  cells  for  long 
months  and  years? 

What  kind  of  a  place  is  It  where  the  gov- 
ernment feeds  and  houses  its  animals  better 
than  the  him^n  prisoners  locked  behind  its 
bars?  Wher«  people  who  have  only  been  ac- 
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cus«cl  of  crimes  are  treated  the  jnnie  as — or 
worse  than — convicts  serving  prison  sen- 
tences? 

What  kind  of  a  place  Is  It  where  freedom  Is 
a  eonuiiodlty  with  a  price  tag?  Where  one 
mail  goes  free,  simply  because  he  has  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  money:  and  another  Is  locked 
up.  simply  because  he  Is  poor? 

What  kind  of  a  place  Is  It  where  officials 
operate  behind  locked  doors,  unobserved  by 
a  public  OT  a.  free  press? 

Is  that  place  Russia?  Or  Cuba?  Or  Red 
Chlna^  Is  It  some  cynical  and  corrupt  South 
American  dictatorship,  or  an  African  nation 
In  the  thrc-es  of  blrlh? 

Perhaps. 

But.  as  difficult  as  It  may  be  to  believe.  New 
York  City  is  also  that  kind  of  a  place  The 
people  who  have  seen  our  prison  system  in 
operation  pray  that  they  may  never  be  un- 
lucky enough  to  be  caught  up  in  the  cn:de. 
slow-grinding  cogs  of  the  medieval  machine 
called  the  New  York  City  Department  of 
Correction. 

Right  now.  more  than  8,000  men  and  wom- 
en are  being  held  in  the  department's 
severely  overcrowded  detention  facilities  to 
await  trials.  The  conditions  of  their  confine- 
ment are  Inhumane,  unsanitary,  even  bar- 
baric. Most  of  the  rights  of  citizenship  are 
taken  from  them. 

Yet  it  is  one  of  the  most  basic  concepts  of 
our  system  of  Justice  that  every  man  is  In- 
nocent until  he  has  been  proved  guilty.  That 
Is  n-t  merely  rhetoric,  but  the  spirit  of  our 
law.  So  the  8,000  detainees  In  our  prisons  are 
legally  Innocent  people. 

Jails  Only  Cobrvpt:  Thet  Don't  Correct 
Every  night,  dozens  of  detention  prisoners 
In  the  Manhattan  House  of  Detention  for 
Men  (The  Tombs i  are  forced  to  sleep  In  a 
cell,  with  the  third  man  on  the  cemc-r  floor. 
The  cells  were  bur.t  for  one  man;  they  are 
6  feet  wide  and  7  feet,  9  inches  long,  or  a  to-al 
of4€'2  square  feet  of  floor  space — IS'j  square 
feet  per  man. 

Yet  the  Bronx  Zoo's  male  spotted  hyena  is 
given  a  cage  which  Is  18  feet  wide  and  22  feet 
long,  or  396  square  feet  of  floor  space — 396 
square  feet  for  a  hyena,  15 'i  square  feet  for 
a  man 

We  boast  that  our  system  of  Justice  Is  fair 
and  unbiased.  We  like  to  think  that  no  one 
Is  penalized  unfairly  for  any  reason. 

Yet,  take  a  look  In  any  cellblock  of  any 
city  prison  and  you  will  see  a  sea  of  black 
faces — unofficial  estimates  are  that  the  prison 
population  Is  60'^black,  20'"c  Puerto  Rlcan 
and20'~c  white. 

This  may  stem  from  complex  causes.  It  Is 
surely  a  manifestation  of  society's  broader 
racism,  the  racism  which  leaves  blacks  at  the 
bottom  of  the  economic  heap,  possibly  more 
Involved  in  crime,  certainly  less  able  to  afford 
high-quality  legal  counsel  or  ball.  Whatever 
the  causes,  city  prisons  reflect  at  least  de 
facto  segregation. 

Ask  City  Correction  Commissioner  George 
F.  McGrath  for  the  cause  of  his  problems,  and 
he  will  cite,  among  other  factors,  a  lack  of 
public  interest  In  the  prison  system,  and  a 
correspondingly  low  priority  in  allocation  of 
city  funds. 

Tet  the  city's  correction  institutions  are. 
by  McGrath's  own  orders,  practically  off- 
limit.?  to  the  public.  The  official  policy  is  that 
"responsible  Individuals  and  groups"  are  in- 
vited to  visit  prisons;  but  the  security  checks, 
personal  Interviews  and  other  clearance  pro- 
cedures set  up  by  the  department  stand  as 
effective  barriers  to  visits.  Only  a  relative 
handful  of  people  actually  do  enter  the 
prisons. 

Even  representatives  of  the  news  media  are 
not  given  truly  free  access  to  there  public 
buildings.  Prior  to  my  tour  of  the  institu- 
tions. I  expressed  concern  that  since  my 
schedule  was  known  to  the  wardens,  giving 
them  time  to  prepare  for  my  visit,  I  might 
not  see  a  true  picture  of  what  goes  on.  Mc- 
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Grath  assured  me  that  no  special  prepara- 
tions would  be  made. 

Yet.  after  the  visit,  I  obtained  a  copy  of  an 
official  confidential  memo  to  one  of  the  war- 
dens, informing  him  of  my  impending  inspec- 
tion tour  and  warning  him:  "As  warden  of 
the  institution,  you  are  the  only  person  per- 
mitted to  be  Interviewed  by  Mr.  Singleton. 
No  correctional  personnel  nor  inmates  are 
to  be  interviewed." 

I  made  a  written,  formal  request  for  per- 
mission to  interview  inmates,  on  the  ground 
that  this  was  a  journalistic  necessity. 

McGrath  denied  the  request,  saying  that 
there  were  plenty  of  ex-prisoners  around  to 
interview,  and  adding:  "On  the  negative  side, 
the  Intrusion  you  request  could  and  probably 
would  be  considered  by  the  Inmates  as  a 
solicitation  to  come  up  with  stories,  the  more 
imaginative  the  better,  to  satisfy  a  newsman 
who  wants  to  sell  papers,  and  might  even 
precipitate  disturbances  depending  upon  the 
extent  of  provocation  which  became  engen- 
dered in  such  discussions." 

Furthermore,  McGrath  has  gone  out  of  his 
way  on  more  than  one  occasion  to  suppress 
criticism  of  him  or  his  prison  system. 

In  1969,  for  example,  a  Brooklyn  grand 
Jury  reportedly  Issued  a  presentment  which 
is  believed  to  have  documented.  In  scathing 
terms,  a  number  of  scandalous  conditions  In 
the  Brooklyn  House  of  Detention. 

McGrath.  together  with  the  office  of  the 
city  medical  examiner,  reportedly  went  to 
State  Supreme  Court,  then  to  the  Second 
Department  of  the  Appellate  Division,  where 
an  order  to  suppress  the  document  was 
granted.  To  this  day.  the  presentment  has 
not  been  released. 

Ask  McGrath  what  his  Job  Is.  and  he  will 
say  It  is  primarily  to  control  people.  But 
second,  he  says.  It  is  also  to  correct  people — 
to  straighten  out  their  attitudes,  to  uplift 
them,  to  rehabilitate  them,  to  teach  them 
trades,  to  give  them  basic  education,  to  break 
their  cycles  of  crime. 

Yet.  the  number  of  prisoners  Involved  in 
real  rehabilitation  or  training  programs  on 
any  given  day  Is  only  200  or  300 — a  mere  frac- 
tion of  the  total  sentenced  population  of 
6.000  (more  than  2,000  of  whom  have  been 
transferred  to  bleak,  state-operated  Institu- 
tions upstate  because  of  crowding  problems 
In  city  prisons) . 

There  are  a  few  training  programs:  but 
far  too  few  to  treat  every  Inmate.  There  are 
a  -tevmeeidemic  classes;  but  there  are  empty 
clEissrooms  that  are  unused  because  of  short- 
ages of  teachers.  There  are  vocational  courses; 
but  in  many  of  the  trades  taught,  ex-ccnvlcts 
are  not  eligible  for  employment  In  the  out- 
side world. 

In  the  shortest,  bluntest  of  terms,  our  cor- 
rection system  Is  a  failure,  a  flop.  It  doesnt 
work. 

This  failure  is  a  tragedy  from  the  viewpoint 
of  those  who  are  caught  up  in  the  system, 
because  it  makes  their  prison  time  pure  pun- 
ishment, sheer  tenure.  In  place  of  rehabilita- 
tion, there  Is  boredom.  In  place  of  scholastic 
lessons,  there  are  the  lessons  given  freely  by 
experienced  criminals  of  all  kinds. 

Furthermore,  the  people  behind  bars  usu- 
ally feel  powerless  to  protect  themselves 
against  brutal,  criminal  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  other  Inmates  or  of  the  guards. 
There  are  stories  of  hemosexual  gang-rapes, 
of  beatings  by  guards  or  other  prisoners,  of 
all  manner  of  harassment. 

The  actual  extent  of  this  brutality,  how- 
ever, cannot  really  be  ascertained.  Because 
of  their  feelings  of  helplessness.  Inmates  are 
reluctant  to  report  such  incidents.  If  an  in- 
mate complains  about  a  brutal  guard,  that 
same  guard  may  be  back  In  the  same  post 
In  a  week,  with  a  new  grudge;  If  an  Inmate 
complains  about  a  fellow  prisoner,  one  of 
the  man's  buddies  may  slide  a  shank  (a 
knlfe-llke  weapon  made  from  a  spoon  han- 
dle) Into  the  complalner's  back  some  after- 
noon In  the  day  room. 
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The  result  Is  a  calm  sea  of  silence  on  the 
surface,  and  a  wrenching  undercurrent  of 
stories  too  convincing,  too  probable  to  be 
scoffed  at. 

McGrath's  official  position  Is  <hat  every 
serious  complaint  is  turned  over  to  the  ap- 
propriate district  attorney  for  investigation 
and  prosecution.  But  it  is  obvious  that  the 
official  position  doesn't  solve  the  problem. 
Because  the  vast  majority  of  complaints  are 
never  even  made,  except  possibly  In  silent 
prayers  after  the  cellblock  lights  have  been 
switched  off  for  the  night. 

The  prisoners  are  not  the  only  ones  who 
suffer,  however.  Because  of  the  failure  of 
our  city's  Department  of  Correction — and  for 
that  matter  the  failure  of  most  correction 
efforts  throughout  the  nation — society  Is  the 
real  victim. 

The  injury  to  society  can  be  measured  In 
the  statistics  domplled  by  police  depart- 
ments, courts  and  prison  systems  from  one 
end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  statistics 
which  show  that  up  to  70 '"'o  of  those  con- 
victed of  crimes  are  repeaters.  If  they  had 
been  "corrected"  the  first  time  around,  they 
would  not  have  been  back. 

Think  of  It  this  way:  If  we  could  truly 
correct  every  person  convicted  of  a  crime, 
our  crime  rate  would  show  an  Immediate 
drop  of  up  to  70  Ci.  Up  to  70 '"o  fewer  stolen 
cars.  Up  to  70  ""r  fewer  burglaries.  Up  to  70% 
fewer  robberies  and  muggings  and  assaults. 
Up  to  70 '"r  fewer  men  behind  bars. 

Making  changes  in  our  correction  system 
would  be  difficult  and  expensive;  but  how 
expensive  Is  the  alternative?  As  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and 
Administration  of  Justice  wrote  In  Its  Task 
Force  Report  In  1967: 

"The  costs  of  action  are  substantial.  The 
costs  of  Inaction  are  immensely  greater.  In- 
action would  mean.  In  effect,  that  the  nation 
would  continue  to  avoid,  rather  than  con- 
front, one  of  its  most  critical  social  prob- 
lems; that  it  would  accept  for  the  next  gen- 
eration a  hupe,  if  not  immeasurable,  burden 
of  wasted  and  destructive  lives.  Decisive  ac- 
tion, on  the  other  hand,  could  make  a  dif- 
ference that  would  really  matter  within  our 
time." 

A  Case  of  Death  and  Noonday  Devil 
(By  Etonald  Singleton) 

It  Is  not  easy  to  work  up  a  strong  case 
of  sympathv  for  James  Overstreet,  who  died 
on  Dec.  22".  1967,  in  a  cil!  in  the  recep- 
tion area  of  the  Tombs,  Manhattan's  house 
of  detention  for  men. 

Overstrecfr-  official  records  contain  little 
except  negative  information  about  the  40- 
year-old  ex-con.  He  was  arrested  on  Oct. 
18,  1967,  on  the  sidewalk  at  Eighth  Ave. 
and  41s-  St.,  where,  according  to  police,  he 
was  seen  .st.'.nding  over  a  fall?n  victim, 
brandishing  a  knife  and  screaming.  The  vic- 
tim struggled  :o  his  feet,  staggered  to  the 
curb  and  fell  dead. 

Overstreet  was  booked  on  a  murder  charge 
and  rem.^nded  to  the  Tombs  without  ball. 
A  short  time  later  the  murder  charges  were 
dropped,  however,  as  polico  had  come  up 
with  a  new  suspect  who  they  said  actually 
struck  the  fatal  blow.  But  Overstreet  was 
still  held  on  parole  violation. 

There  are  only  two  other  unusual  entries 
In  the  prisoner's  records.  The  first  is  a  nota- 
tion that  on  Dec.  22.  1»67,  he  went  bersert 
out-side  his  seventh-ficvir  cell  in  the  Tombs, 
attacking  Correction  Officer  LawTence  Wat- 
son and  biting  off  Watson's  eir. 

The  second  entry,  on  the  same  day.  in 
Overstreefs  autopsy  report — he  was  brutal- 
ly gang-beaten  to  death  following  his  .attack 
on  the  guard 

Although  the  c.:se  was  presented  to  n  grand 
Jury,  which  returned  a  no-bill  finding,  the 
details  of  the  murder  never  have  been  fully 
reported  to  any  news  medium. 
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My  Investigation  of  Overstreefs  death  in- 
volved many  hours  of  tape-recording  inter- 
views with  public  officials  who  took  part  in 
the  formal  probe.  I  sp.j::e  at  length  with  one 
eyewitness  who  had  never  been  questioned 
In  the  case.  And  I  obtained  several  docu- 
ments which  never  have  been  released  to  the 
press  before. 

What  emerged  from  all  of  this  was  two 
distinct  and  conflicting  version.-  of  the  last 
few  minutes  In  the  life  of  James  Overstreet. 

The  first  version— the  official  one— Is  that 
Overstreet  was  beaten  to  death  by  his  fel- 
low Inmates,  who  Jumped  on  him  and  at- 
tempted to  restrain  him  from  attacking  the 
guard.  According  to  this  version,  the  inmates 
were  too  vigorous  in  their  restraining  of 
Overstreet,  and  injured  him  fatally. 

The  essence  of  this  official  story  can  be 
found  in  the  autopsy  report  by  Associate 
Medical  Examiner  Elliott  M.  Gross. 

The  report  shows  that  Gross  talked  to  five 
"Witnesses  or  Informants:"  Assistant  Dis- 
trict Attorney  Glna  Gflllina  and  Mel  Rus- 
kin;  Pasquale  Cafaro,  deputy  warden  of  The 
Tombs;  Albert  Nenna,  warden  of  The  Tombs: 
and  Dr.  Nicholas  Sallanl,  attending  surgeon 
of  the  Department  of  Correction. 

Death  and  the  Noonday  Devil 

After  Interviewing  those  officials.  Gross 
wrote  the  following: 

"Deceased  was  In  a  common  passageway  on 
seventh  floor  of  prison  where  he  had  been 
Incarcerated  since  Oct.,  1967,  awatlng  dispo- 
sition on  a  homicide  charge.  While  Correc- 
tion Officer  LawTence  Watson  was  In  the  proc- 
ess of  locking  in  Inmates  after  the  lunch 
period,  deceased,  unprovoked  and  from  be- 
hind, assaulted  Officer  Watson  and  bit  off 
his  ear. 

"Other  Inmates  attempted  to  restrain  the 
deceased  while  Correction  Officer  Arthur 
Hodges,  the  second  officer  on  the  floor, 
sounded  an  alarm.  This  was  recorded  as 
11 :55  a.m. 

"Eight  officers.  Including  a  superior,  re- 
sponded and  assisted  in  the  restraint  of  the 
deceased,  placing  his  hands  behind  his  back 
and  haiidcuffing  him;  his  legs  were  bound  in 
a  straightjacket. 

"The  officers  then  took  the  deceased  Into 
an  elevator,  at  which  time  he  was  described 
by  Officer  Wilds  as  'somewhat  limp,"  and  he 
was  brought  down  to  the  reception  area  on 
the  first  floor. 

"Dr.  Saliani  attempted  resuscitation  with 
a  positive  displacement  respirator  without 
response,  and  deceased  was  pronounced  dead 
at  12:10  p.m.  by  him.  The  cUnlc  record  of 
the  deceased  shows  that  he  reported  for  sick 
calls  almost  dally  and  was  given  tedral  and 
benadryl  for  asthma. 

"Body  of  the  deceased  is  examined  while 
It  Is  lying  on  Its  back  In  detention  cell  No.  1 
of  the  reception  area.  The  body  Is  fully  clad 
In  a  blue  sweater,  gray  trousers,  white  under- 
shirt, and  green  boxer  shorts.  Traumatic  In- 
juries of  the  scalp,  face  and  left  chest  are 
evident." 

The  report  goes  on  to  list  as  "Cause  of 
Death:" 

"Contusions  of  face  and  neck;  fractures  of 
skull,  hyold  bone  and  larynx:  contusions  of 
brain;  s'nock;  (Contributory) — granlomatous 
inflammation  of  liver,  spleen,  lungs  and  kid- 
neys. History  of  assault  while  being  subdued 
after  unprovoked  assault  on  prison  guard. 
Homicidal." 

When  I  talked  to  Dr.  Gross,  I  asked  him 
whether  the  asthma  could  have  been  a  con- 
tributory factor  In  the  death.  "It  might  have 
made  him  die  a  second  or  two  earlier,  I  can't 
say,"  Gross  replied.  "But  the  beating  would 
have  caused  the  death  In  any  event." 

This  version  of  the  murder  Is  backed  up  In 
Warden  Nenna's  report  to  Correction  Com- 
missioner George  McGrath: 

"With  the  sounding  of  the  emergency 
alarm.  Captain  Hugo  Hansen  and  a  number 
of  correction  officers  responded  (and)  found 
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Overstreet.  still  being  held  from  furthering 
his  attack  upon  the  two  officers,  who  were, 
at  this  time,  both  Incapacitated. 

"The  emergency  squad  officer  thereupon 
removed  Overstreet  from  the  "D"  section  to 
the  bridge,  and  placed  handcuffs  upon  him 
and  bound  his  legs  with  a  restraining  cloth 
.  .  .  Overstreet  was  removed  from  the 
seventh  floor  to  the  receiving  room.  Dr.  N. 
Saliani  began  to  examine  Overstreet.  The 
inmate  lapsed  Into  xinconsclousness  and 
ultimate  death." 

"It  seemed  clear  to  me  at  the  time  that 
the  prisoners  had  Injured  Overstreet  fatally 
In  restraining  him."  said  Ruskln.  the  former 
assistant  district  attorney  who  Is  now  In 
private  law  practice  on  Long  Island. 

But  there  was  a  second  version  of  the 
affair,  and  neither  Ruskln  nor.  possibly,  the 
grand  Jury,  ever  heard  It. 

I  got  the  second  version  from  a  man  who 
was  incarcerated  on  the  seventh  floor  of  The 
Tombs  on  the  day  of  Overstreefs  death.  He 
Is  reluctant  to  have  his  name  published,  or 
to  testify,  although  he  did  not  rule  out  the 
possibility  of  testifying.  He  gave  me  the 
names  of  several  men  who  allegedly  wit- 
nessed the  Incidents  he  described.  This  In- 
formation Is  available  to  the  District  At- 
torney upon  request. 

Here  Is  my  Interview  with  this  former  In- 
mate: 

Q:  "What  happened  that  day?" 
A:  "Overstreet  he  went  crazy,  berserk,  and 
he  bit  the  officer's  ear  off.  I  was  looking  at 
the  whole  thing.  About  fotir  or  five  inmates 
grabbed  him  off  the  officer  They  just  re- 
strained him  -didn't  one  Inmate  hit  him. 
They  held  him  back,  and  then  the  officers 
canie. 

"When  the  officers  came  up  on  the  floor. 
the  Inmates  were  Just  holding  him,  over  on 
the  side,  there.  Tou  know,  his  eyes  were  real 
wild,  like,  and  he  wasn't  hurt.  And  they 
handcuffed  him  behind.  "They  put  his  hands 
behind  him  and  handcuffed  him.  and  they 
marched  him  to  the  elevator.  He  was  alive 
when  he  got  or.  that  elevator — common 
sense  tells  you  if  the  man  was  dead,  they 
wouldn't  handcuff  him. 

They  got  on  the  elevator  and  closed  the 
di.or,  but  we  ran  up  like  to  go  to  the  barber- 
shop. There's  a  cat-walk,  and  you  can  look 
flat  down  into  the  elevator.  The  elevator 
started  down  and  then  it  stopped,  between 
flcjors,  like.  We  could  see  down  through  the 
top  of  the  elevator,  you  know,  the  little  glass 
door. 

"Then  this  big  black  officer,  the  one  I  re- 
called his  name  to  you,  he  got  In  front  of  the 
boy  and  he  started  beating  him  all  In  his 
stomach,  all  in  his  body.  He  weighed  two- 
something,  and  he  was  Just  throwing  them 
up  into  the  boy's  midsection  and  all,  and  we 
seen  the  boy  go  down. 

"I  imagine  there  were  eight  or  nine  of  us 
watching  In  the  elevator,  because  we  were  all 
looking  down  from  the  catwalk,  then  the 
officer  hollered,  "All  clear  the  catw  alk,'  but  at 
first  there  virere  eight  or  nine  of  us  looking 
down  there. 

"And  then  the  elevator  went  on  down,  and 
a  few  fellows  in  the  receiving  room.  Inmates, 
you  know,  coming  back  from  court  and  all. 
said  he  was  dead  when  they  got  him  off  the 
elevator.  And  we  didn't  believe  that  he  was 
dead,  you  know,  until  later  that  night  the 
report  was  confirmed  by  officers  changing 
shifts.  But  he  was  definitely  alive  when  he 
left  the  floor  .  .  .  those  guards  beat  the  man 
to  death." 

Q:  "Were  you  called  to  testify  before  the 
grand  jury?  " 

A :  "No.  I  didn't  want  nothing  to  do  with  It. 
Like  the  captains  came  around  and  asked  who 
saw  it.  you  know,  what  happened.  I  saw  It  all 
but  I  didn't  want  to  be  Involved.  The  Inmates 
who  went  to  help  restrain  Overstreet.  they 
went  to  testify,  you  know.  I  think  they  took 
them  and  gave  them  a  special  meal  or  some- 
thing in  the  officers'  dining  hall  and  all." 
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Q.    "Did  they  lie?" 

A.  "Well,  you  see,  all  those  guys  that  gave 
statements,  they  had  heavy  charges,  you 
know,  and  they  was  looking  for  a  way  out. 
And  they  was  like  drowning  men  grabbing 
for  a  straw." 

Q.  "Why  didn't  you  and  some  of  the  others 
testify  truthfuUy  as  to  what  you  really  say 
hapi>ened.  then?" 

A.  "You  know  why?  Because  If  I  was  to  go 
and  give  a  statement  as  to  the  true  facts, 
as  I  gave  you,  I  would  receive  the  short  end 
of  the  stick  as  long  as  I  would  be  there. 

"I  would  be  the  object  of  punishment — 
go  to  the  blng  (punitive  segregation)  for 
every  little  thing.  I  didn't  want  to  be  on  their 
list,  and  no  one  else  would,  either. 

"Because  It's  all  to  your  disadvantage.  You 
know  your  mall  would  be  misplaced.  Just 
little  "things.  You'd  get  shook  down 
(searched)  for  nothing  at  all,  and  you'd  go  to 
the  bing  for  every  liUle  thing,  hke  talking  to 
somebody  in  the  commissary  line  or  In  the 
movie,  you  know.  And  one  of  the  sick  police 
(guards I  might  try  to  discipline  you  physi- 
cally, you  know.  .  .  ." 

Those  are  the  two  versions.  You  can  be- 
lieve either  one.  Or,  you  can  believe  that  both 
are  partly  true — perhaps  Overstreet  was 
beaten  both  by  the  Inmates  and  by  the 
guards. 

The  grand  Jury  made  It  clear  which  version 
It  believed.  In'  its  one-paragraph  finding,  it 
wrote : 

"The  Grand  Jury  of  the  County  of  New 
York,  after  hearing  witnesses  who  testified 
in  the  death  of  James  Overstreet,  who  was 
killed  on  Dec.  22,  1967.  by  the  concerted  ac- 
tions of  several  inmatee  of  the  Manhattan 
House  of  Detention  for  Men,  in  attempting 
to  prevent  the  deceased  from  killing  a  cor- 
rection officer,  dismissed  the  proceedings  and 
made  an  entry  upon  its  record." 

You  can  believe  what  you  want. 

I  know  that  I  would  not  be  surprised  If  a 
group  of  prison  guards  beat  up  an  inmate 
who  had  Just  bitten  off  the  ear  of  a  fellow 
officer. 

I  know  that  I  would  not  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  several  men  accused  of  murder 
had  lied  under  oath  in  the  hope  that  their 
action  would  buy  them  some  favored  treat- 
ment. 

I  know  the  man  who  told  me  about  the 
assault  in  the  elevator.  I  spent  a  lot  of  time 
with  him.  And  I  do  net  believe  he  Is  a  liar. 

But,  most  of  all.  I  know  that  if  I  were 
a  prisoner  In  The  Tombs,  or  any  other  jail, 
for  that  matter  I  would  think  twice  or  three 
times  before  I  testified  against  a  brutal 
guard.  And,  after  thinking  It  over.  I  Just 
might  decide  that  the  best  course  of  action 
wais  to  keep  my  mouth  shut. 

Who  knows  what  really  happened?  Perhaps 
the  real  truth  lies  buried  with  Overstreet. 

(Next:  An  Insider's  report  on  The  Tombs.) 

The  Tombs  and  Ltving  Dead 
(By  Donald  Singleton) 

"The  name  of  It.  the  Tombs,  that's  the 
best  name  in  the  world  for  it.  You  couldn't 
think  of  a  better  name  because  that's  Just 
what  It  Is:  A  big  old  tomb  full  of  mtimmles. 
Jvist  sitting  there.  You  walk  In  and  look  at 
the  guys,  see  them  sitting  at  tables,  staring 
into  open  space,  some  of  them  playing  cards 
like  dead  people. 

"You  ever  picture  dead  people  playing 
cards?  You  know,  they  don't  even  care  if 
they  win  or  lose:  'By  me,'  they  say,  'by  me.' 
You  know,  being  an  amateur  writer,  I  ob- 
serve these  things  a  little  more  closer  than 
the  average  guy.  So  I  looked,  and  said  to  my- 
self that  this  Just  like  a  real  tomb  full  of 
mummies,  everybody  In  a  daze,  day  after  day, 
every  day  the  same.  You  Jvist  come  out  of  the 
ceU  and  sit  at  the  table.  Plop  down.  Every 
day  like  every  other  day." 

His  name  Is  Avery,  Junius  Ellis  Avery, 
and  he's  from  Baltimore.  He's  36  years  old. 
He  has  children,  but  no  wife. 
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He's  sitting  in  the  very  glcx>my  parlor  of 
his  home,  actually  his  mother's  home,  one 
of  those  lutie  row  houses  in  North  Baltimore 
with  the  white  marble  stoops.  They  don't 
look  like  slums  on  the  outside,  but  on  the 
inside  they  are  old,  crumbling  slums,  with 
thick  layers  of  damp,  worn  linoleum  on  the 
iloors,  and  extension  cords  snaking  through 
the  pink  roach  powder  along  the  baseboards. 
The  parlor  Is  tiny,  but  Avery  sits,  btiiiched 
up,  on  a  corner  of  the  sofa,  hugging  his  knee 
like  a  security  blanket.  Because  to  Avery,  this 
room  is  terrifylngly  huge.  This  is  his  first 
full  day  home  since  he  became  the  World's 
Greatest  Living  Expert  on  the  Tombs. 

"When  I  first  came  there  they  didn't  have 
no  mattresses.  For  18  months,  I  slept  on  the 
springs  I  used  to  get  blankets,  I  guess  I  had 
20  blankets,  and  I'd  put  them  on  the  springs. 
Every  time  they  had  a  shakedown  they'd 
take  them  but  when  they'd  leave  I'd  go  and 
get  20  more  I'd  steal  them  off  the  big  hand 
truck  in  the  'hallway.  Now  they  got  mat- 
tresses and  they  don't  even  clean  them.  You 
know,  a  bum  will  come  in.  a  skid,  and  he'll 
lay  down  on  it  and  wet  himself  and  every- 
thing, and  after  he's  gone  they'll  Just  put 
the  mattress  over  In  the  corner  and  give  It 
to  the  aext  guy.  .  .  ." 

Junius  Avery  arrived  In  The  Tombs  on 
April  4.  1967,  as  a  fugitive  from  Justice,  on  a 
warrant  charging  him  with  breaking  into  a 
house  in  Baltimore.  At  his  arraignment 
that  day  In  Criminal  Court,  it  was  explained 
to  him  that  if  he  wished  he  could  sign  papers 
and  waive  his  rights  to  extradition  proceed- 
ing. He  did  not  wish.  Bail  was  set  at  $5,000. 
It  might  as  well  have  been  $5  million. 

Dean   of   the   Tombs 

"The  worst  part  of  being  there.  I  guess.  Is 
being  around  those  police  that  are  fools,  that 
come  in  with  attitudes.  Thai's  the  hardest 
thing  about  it.  It's  hard  against  the  inmates. 
They  come  in  there,  they  might  have  domestic 
problems,  or,  you  know,  you  don't  know  what 
happened  to  them  on  the  street,  but  they 
take  it  out  on  certain  inmates.  I've  seen 
them.  man.  Just  unnecessarily  take  things 
away  from  Inmates. 

•Each  time  the  shift  changes,  you  know. 
if  you  don't  know  what  guard  is  coming  on. 
you  say  to  yourself,  well,  what  if  one  of  those 
fools  is  coming  on,  you  know.  That  means 
a  hard  way  to  go.  They're  not  going  to  turn 
the  TV  on.  or  the  radio  on,  or  they  make  you 
wait  to  ge;  out  the  mail  'Vou  know.  Just  a 
hard  way  to  go.  It's  a  mental  str.iin.  a  lot 
of  mental  strain.  The  guards  that  are  fools. 
I  Just  stayed  away  from  them  I  didn't  go 
anywhere  near  them  If  there  w.is  something 
I  needed  or  w.inted.  and  they  were  the  only 
ones  around.  I'd  Just  do  without  It,  that's 
ail." 

Avery  is  wearing  a  new  sport  shirt,  slacks 
and  loafers.  The  ^Irst  'hlng  he  did  when  he 
got  out  of  Jail  was  to  buy  new  clothes.  They 
don't  let  you  buy  clothes  in  The  Tombs — no 
new  clothes,  no  Playboy  magazines,  no  mid- 
night snacks  None  of  that,  even  if  the  law 
does  say  you  are  an  innocent  man.  a?  those 
who  are  in  The  Tombs  are.  For  The  Tombs 
is  a  detention  house  for  those  who  have  not 
been  tried,  and  people  are  still  Innocent 
until  it's  proved  otherwise. 

'One  thing  they  could  do  would  be  to 
give  '.  man  more  decent  food.  The  food's 
rotten.  It's  nothing.  They  don't  prepare  it 
correct.  They  Just  don't  care.  Like  the  rice; 
they  give  you  a  lot  of  rice.  The  rice  is  dry. 
It  dont  have  no  taste.  Like  the  Spanish  rice, 
its  dry  like  paper,  and  it  has  some  kind  of 
dry  meat  cut  up  in  it.  Chicken,  some  of  the 
chicken  you  bite  into  Is  so  half-raw  that 
blood  runs  out 

"I  used  to  hate  powdered  eggs.  It  made  me 
sick  I  could  smell  It  when  it  came  up  on  the 
floor  Powdered  eggs.  They  give  you  powdered 
eggs,  string  beans,  white  potatoes.  The  po- 
tatoes  have    lumps    in    'em.    the   eggs    have 
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lumps  in  'em.  the  string  beans  are  cold  and 
hard.  I  useJ  io  hate  that  meal." 

Avery  says  he  fought  extradition  for  one 
simple  reason :  Innocence.  He  admits  he's 
done  plenty  o:  wrong  In  his  life,  but  not  the 
wrong  he  was  accused  of  doing.  So  he  fought 
stubbornly,  represented  by  a  succession  of 
Legal  Aid  Society  lawyers,  against  extradi- 
tion. In  his  hearings  and  appeal.^,  he  says,  his 
case  w.is  postponed  time  and  il:ne  again, 
usually  because  the  district  attorney  was  not 
able  to  proceed.  Avery  said  he  stopped  count- 
ing alter  the  50ih  postponement.  He  was 
flnilly  extradited  to  Baltimore  on  May  19, 
1970,  after  three  years,  one  month  and  two 
weeks  In  The  Tombs,  a  facility  for  temporary 
detention.  Although  he  did  not  receive  a 
certificate,  that  made  Avery  The  World's 
Greatest  Living  Expert  on  The  Tombs — no 
one  had  ever  been  there  that  long  before.  The 
bitter  irony  in  Avery's  story  is  the  twist  at 
the  ending:  When  the  housebreaking  charge 
came  up  In  court  In  Baltimore  the  day  afier 
his  extradition  from  Tlie  Tombs,  it  was  dis- 
missed for  lack  of  prosecution. 

Q:  How  did  you  pass  the  time  in  Jail? 

A:  When  I  first  went  there.  I  studied  law 
books  a  lot.  I  wanted  to  know  everything 
I  could  about  extradition,  you  know?  And  I 
guess  for  my  first  15  months,  that's  mostly 
what  1  did,  I  stayed  In  those  law  books  all  the 
time.  I  read. 

Q:  How  about  recreation,  exercise? 

.■\:  Recre.uion  Is  poor.  Acnially.  the  only 
recreation  you  have,  you  have  the  movies, 
from  around  October  to  May.  Our  cell  block 
used  to  go  to  the  movies  every  Monday  at  1 
o'clock.  And  when  the  movies  isn't  in  process, 
you  go  up  on  the  roof,  up  on  the  top  of  The 
Tombs.  "They  have  a  square  place  with  wire 
net  over  the  top.  It  used  to  be  that  If  It  was 
sunshine,  you'd  Just  go  up  there  and  walk 
around,  walk  around  in  a  circle.  But  last 
year,  Mr.  Green,  the  library  official,  he  started 
to  bring  the  band  up  there,  you  know,  the 
band  from  the  prisoners  that's  doln"  time. 
Thai  was  nice. 

Q:  Did  you  ever  have  three  men  In  your 
cell? 

A:  Yeah,  but  each  time  I  complained  about 
it  so  much  they  took  the  third  man  out.  Be- 
cause Its  too  crowded,  you  know.  I  realize 
that  they  did  it  because  they  had  to  do  It, 
becau.se  everybody  has  three  men  In  his  cell. 
But  I  always  told  them,  you  know.  I've  been 
there  so  long,  and  I'd  say  I  had  a  nervous 
condition  or  something,  and  they'd  take  the 
th:rd  man  out. 

Q:  What  did  you  miss  most? 

A:  Well,  first  of  all.  my  family,  my  mother. 
Then,  I  tell  you,  a  lot  of  times  I  wish  I  could 
Just  buy  one  decent  meal,  you  know,  a  me- 
dium rare  steak,  candled  sweets,  green  peas, 
maybe  a  little  cole  slaw.  And  maybe  a  tall 
glass  of  orange  Juice.  I  love  orange  Juice. 

Q :  What  about  sex? 

A:  Well,  that's  something  you  Just  have  to 
adjust  your  mind  to.  say  you  can't  have, 
that  you  have  to  do  without.  Pace  It,  you 
know 

Q:   Did  you  have  many  visitors? 

A:  No,  well,  see,  like,  people  .  .  .  you  know, 
the  only  thing.  I  didn't  like  them  to  come 
all  the  way  there  to  see  me. 

Q:  Well,  did  you  have  any  visits  at  all  in 
three  years? 

A:  No. 

If  anything,  Junius  Avery's  story  Is  a  sear- 
ing indictment  of  our  Judicial  system.  No 
legal  procedure  should  take  longer  than  eight 
or  nine  months,  from  arrest  to  final  appeal, 
according  to  the  President's  Crime  Commis- 
sion and  other  study  groups.  A  three-year  ex- 
tradition proceeding  is  a  monstrosity  by  any- 
body's definition. 

But  Avery's  story  is  al.so  an  indictment  of 
our  city's  detention  facilities.  Why  should  a 
legally  innocent  man  be  forced  to  share  a 
small,  dirty,  locked  cell  with  one  or  two  other 
men,  with  dirt,  with  roaches  and  lice  and 
mice?  Why  should  he  be  deprived  of  recrea- 
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tlon,  exercise,  of  contact  with  his  family? 
Why  should  he  be  given  less  humane  treat- 
ment than  sentenced  convict*? 

What  might  three  years  of  this  do  to  a 
man? 

"My  writing  was  the  most  important  thing 
to  me,  I  guess.  It  was  a  means  of  escape. 
AciuaUy,  I  wotild  write  so  much  I  would 
escape  reality,  you  know,  get  away  from  It 
for  days  and  days  at  a  time.  Just  write,  write, 
write,  and  actually  get  away  from  that  place. 
I'd  write  letters,  and  the  i  Id  write  stories 
and  -send  them  to  magazines  and  things." 

i  asked  the  Department  of  Correction  to 
comment  on  Avery's  case.  This  was  the  offi- 
cial .statement:  "Junius  Avery  was  incarcer- 
ated vn  April  4.  1967.  and  di.schargeri  from 
the  Manhattan  House  of  Detention  on  May 
19,  1970.  He  wa-s  held  on  an  extradition 
charge  to  the  State  of  Maryland.  Tills  un- 
usual delay  was  catised  almost  entirely  by  the 
activity  of  Mr.  Avery  and  his  counsel  In  re- 
sisting extradition."  In  other  words,  it  was 
Avery's  own  fault.  I  asked  him  about  this 
reaction  when  I  spoke  with  him  in  Balti- 
more: 

■  Well,  you  see.  that's  unfair,"  he  answered. 
"Because  that's  what  extradition  is.  to  not  be 
taken  bodily  across  a  state  line.  This  Is  what 
the  extradition  law  is  for,  so  If  you  Just  sign, 
you're  not  getting  your  privileges.  What 
would  be  the  purpose  of  having  the  extradi- 
tion laws.  If  you  had  to  waive  them?  I  Just 
wanted  to  know  that  was  happening  against 
me." 

All  Junius  Avery  wanted  from  New  York 
City  was  the  item  that  is  written  down  in  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  to  our  Constitution. 
The  item  Is  called  due  process. 

Q.  How  did  It  feel  when  you  walked  out 
of  the  court  In  Baltimore? 

A:  Oh.  man.  I  can't  even  describe  It.  Too 
good  to  be  true.  One  of  the  best  feelings  I 
ever  had  In  my  life.  Better  than  I  had  even 
Imagined.  Better.  Fresh  air.  nobody  holding 
onto  you.  no  handcuffs.  Oh.  man  It  was  be- 
ing born  again  .  .  ." 

Tar  Department  of  Correx,tion  Could 

Stand  Some 

(  By  Donald  Singleton  > 

The  branch  of  city  government  whlch.^op- 
erates  our  prisons  is  called  the  Department 
of  Correction.  Considering  the  amount  of  the 
department's  energy  and  resources  which  go 
Into  the  bi>lness  of  correcting  people,  that 
Is  a  generous  title. 

For  Correction  Commissioner  McGrath  is 
only  able  to  spend  $3.5  million — out  of  a 
$61.3  million  budget  in  1969-70 — on  pure 
rehabilitation. 

Even  with  funds  coming  from  outside,  Mc- 
Grath's  department  manages  to  make  re- 
habilitative training  available  to  only  a  rela- 
tive handful  of  the  6.000  .sentenced  prisoners 
who  have  been  placed  in  his  custody. 

Worse  yet.  many  of  the  programs  which 
pass  for  rehabilitation  actually  have  the  po- 
tential for  doing  more  harm  than  good.  Con- 
sider a  few  examples: 

One  of  the  most  popular  vocational  train- 
ing courses  on  Rikers  Island  is  the  barber 
school  In  the  New  York  City  Reformatory,  a 
part  of  the  Board  of  Education's  PS  189.  The 
Instructor,  well  liked  by  the  boys,  has  had 
remarkable  success  In  turning  out  students 
who  are  highly  skilled  In  hair  styling.  In- 
deed, most  of  his  graduates  could  go  to  work 
In  any  barber  shop  In  the  city.  There  Is  a 
hitch,  however — New  York  State  often  de- 
lays or  denies  applications  for  an  apprentice 
barber's  license  when  the  applicant  has  a 
prison  record. 

The  by-laws  of  the  New  York  City  Board  of 
Education  state  that  a  public  school  educa- 
tion must  be  provided  for  every  child  be- 
tween the  ages  of  6  and  17.  There  are  an 
estimated  600  boys  in  this  age  group  housed 
in  the  Adolescent  Remand  Shelter  on  Rikers 
Island,  charged  with  crimes,  awaiting  trial. 
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Four  hundred  of  the  boys  are  getUng  school- 
ing. Another  200  boys  have  requested  school- 
ing, but  there  are  not  enough  teachers.  For 
the  past  two  years.  Warden  James  Thomas 
has  had  several  additional  classrooms  avail- 
able, and  has  made  repeated  requests  to  the 
school  board  for  another  eight  teachers.  The 
requests  have  never  been  filled,  and  tiie  200 
boys  spend  their  long  days  with  the  rest  of 
the  2.000  Inmates  of  the  shelter,  slouched  In 
front  of  day  room  television  sets. 

More  than  half  of  the  Juvenile  offenders 
who  complete  serving  their  sentences  are 
discharged  with  no  foUowup  services  in  the 
community.  They  are  taken  In  a  green  De- 
partment of  Correction  bus  to  the  Astoria 
B'.vd.  station  of  the  BMT  subway  and 
dropped  off. 

Hundreds  of  prisoners  have  been  trained 
as  truck  drivers,  plumbers,  electricians  and 
bakery  workers  during  their  prison  terms. 
Yet.  the  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles 
sometimes  denies  licenses  to  ex-cons  for  long 
waiting  periods.  And  many  of  the  unions 
representing  plumbers,  electricians  and 
bakery  workers  exclude  ex-cons 

There  Is  no  way  to  measure  the  harm  done 
by  any  of  the  above  examples,  but  It  is  cer- 
tain that  harm  Is  done. 

Most  prisoners  are  people  who  have  been 
beaten  down  so  hard,  and  for  so  long,  that 
they  are  practically  without  hope.  To  raise 
their  hopes  by  teaching  them  a  useful,  valu- 
able trade  and  then  to  dash  those  hopes  on 
tlie  rocks  by  making  it  difficult  for  them  to 
w^ork  at  that  trade,  can  only  breed  bitter- 
ness. 

Much  of  what  passes  for  rehabilitation,  of 
course,  is  not  capable  of  raising  the  hopes  of 
even  the  most  uncrushable  PoUyanna.  Many 
of  Uie  programs  are  little  more  than  cha- 
rades which  seem  designed  strictly  for  the 
sake  of  appearance. 

Examples  of  this  type  cf  program  are  the 
typing  class  and  the  sewing  factory  in  the 
Women's  House  of  Detention. 

The  typing  class  consists  of  a  tiny  room 
with  a  few  tiny  desks,  a  chartboard  and  a 
half-dozen  brokendown.  beat-up  looking 
typewriters.  The  sewing  factory  Is  a  big  room 
with  a  lot  of  big  tables  and  sewing  machines, 
where  Inmates'  uniforms  are  manufactured. 

On  the  day  I  toured  through  the  house,  the 
six  students  In  the  typing  class,  tapping  the 
keys  disconsolately,  looked  bored  half  to 
death;  the  12  women  in  the  sewing  factory 
stitching  drab  swatches  of  gray  cloth  to- 
gether, looked  worked  half  to  death. 

These  examples  only  cover  a  small  minority 
of  prisoners,  those  fortunate  enough  to  re- 
ceive even  a  smldge  of  rehabilitation.  For 
the  rest,  the  vast  majority,  there  is  nothing 
but  the  boredom  and  the  kind  of  make- 
believe  training  to  be  found  In  the  many 
"work  gangs  "  which  paint,  cook,  clean  and 
otherwise  simply  keep  people  busy. 

Here  is  what  the  President's  Commission 
on  Law  Enforcement  and  the  Administration 
of  Justice  had  to  say  about  such  programs  in 
Its  1967  report: 

"When  labor  Is  forced  and  unrewarded 
either  in  Inoney  or  In  pride  of  accompUsh- 
ment,  there  is  little  motivaUon  to  strive  for 
diligence  or  skill." 

"These  features  have  characterized  much 
of  the  drudgery  to  which  prisoners  have  been 
subjected.  When  the  period  in  which  as- 
signed work  is  expected  to  be  done  is  several 
times  the  period  really  needed  to  complete  It, 
there  is  little  motivation  to  work  diligently. 

"When  work'  Involves  only  the  most  me- 
nial tasks  or  Is  carried  out  with  antiquated 
equipment  and  methods.  It  Is  of  little  help 
in  training  offenders  for  later  employment." 

That,  then,  is  the  state  of  correction  with- 
in the  New  York  City  Department  of  Correc- 
tion. There  Is  education,  but  not  enough  for 
everyone  who  Is  legally  entitled  to  receive  It; 
there  Is  Job  training,  but  for  Jobs  which 
sometimes  are  not  open  to  ex-convlcts;  there 
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Is  work,  which  ranges  from  menial  to  mean- 
ingless. And  then  there  Is  boredom. 

The  single  best-selling  item  In  most  prison 
commissaries  is  Pall  Mall  clgarets.  These  are 
popular  for  two  reasons.  First,  because  they 
are  long  and  unflltered,  they  can  be  cut  In 
half — this,  In  effect,  doubles  one's  supply  of 
smokes.  But  second,  the  clgarets  are  prlzecl 
for  their  red-and-whlte  patterned  packages. 
Inmates  save  the  packages  and  pass  the  end- 
less hours  folding  them  into  Intricate, 
checkered  picture  frames,  chains  and  crosses 
to  decorate  their  cells.  The  decorative  value 
Is  second  to  the  therapeutic. 

Does  the  Department  of  Correction  fre- 
quently fall?  Perhaps.  But  no  more  so  than 
practically  every  other  correctional  system  In 
the  world.  Most  prison  systems  are  short  of 
money,  facilities  and  Ideas.  Most  fall. 

And  perhaps  the  failure  Is  a  human  one — 
perhaps  there  simply  Is  no  way  to  take  a  hu- 
man being  off  the  wrong  track  and  put  him 
on  the  right  track. 

This  Is  the  possibility  raised  by  Warden 
Raymond  McOlonan  of  the  New  York  City 
Reformatory.  McAlonan  likes  to  tell  this  true 
story  to  illustrate  his  point: 

In  1966;  prior  to  McGrath's  arrival,  the 
manager  of  a  weli-known  Park  Avenue  hotel 
became  interested  in  the  problems  of  re- 
habilitating prisoners,  and  he  decided  to  do 
something  about  it.  So  he  went  to  Rikers 
Island  and  obtained  special  permission  to 
start  a  training  program  for  select  inmates. 
The  warden  assisted  the  man  in  selecting 
eight  inmates  who  seemed  to  be  the  best- 
motivated,  most  willing  and  most  Intelli- 
gent available.  The  hotel  manager  then  set 
about  teaching  the  Inmates  all  he  knew 
about  salad-making  and  pastry- baking, 
which  was  considerable 

For  the  next  four  mentlis  the  man  spent 
one  or  two  evenings  a  week  with  his  stu- 
dents, working  in  the  prison's  kitchen.  At 
the  end  of  this  time,  he  was  satisfied  that 
the  boys  were  all  qualliied  enough  to  hold 
down  JoSs  in  any  fine  hotel  kitchen. 

The  man  told  the  boys  that  when  they 
were  released,  there  were  Jobs  begging  to  be 
filled.  All  they  had  to  do.  he  said,  was  call 
him  at  the  hotel  the  day  they  were  released, 
and  he  would  either  hire  them  himself  or 
make  arrangements  for  them  to  be  hired  In  a 
competitor's  hotel.  The  pay  would  be  at  least 
$135  a  week. 

That  would  seem  to  be  a  near-perfect 
rehab  program:  the  training  was  thorough; 
the  Job  was  meaningful;  the  pay  was  good; 
there  was  a  certainty  of  employment. 

How  many  of  the  boys  called  upon  their 
release? 
None. 

The  story  may  not  really  prove  anything 
But  it  does  give  some  Idea  of  how  easily 
these  rehabilitation  programs  can  break 
down  without  full  aftercare  services — who 
knows.  If  someone  had  simply  driven  the 
boys  directly  to  the  hotel,  they  might  all  be 
emploved  rfegularly  today. 

McGrath  Is  w^ell  aware  of  the  difficulties, 
but  he  insists  that,  despite  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  progress  is  being  made.  He  points 
with  pride,  for  example,  to  the  community- 
based  work-release  program  in  Brooklyn, 
where  a  small  group  of  prisoners  are  allowed 
to  go  to  work  outside  by  day  and  return 
to  custody  by  night. 

But  that  program  Involves  only  a  maxi- 
mum of  60  men.  and  it  Is  totally  dependent 
upon  federal  Model  Cities  funds.  If  the  fed- 
eral funding  Is  cut,  the  city's  program  goes 
down  the  drain.  There  is  another  work  re- 
lease program,  too,  operated  by  McGrath's 
department  on  Rikers  Island.  But  It  Involves 
only  28  men  out  of  the  more  than  4.000  on 
the  Island. 

There  are  other  federal  possibilities,  like 
the  progressive  bill  sponsored  by  Rep.  Ed- 
ward I  Koch,  the  Manhattan  Democrat -Lib- 
eral. This,  If  adopted,  would  pump  hundreds 
of  mllUons  of  doUars  Into  the  effort  to  up- 
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grade  state  and  local  prison  systems.  But 
Congress  has  never  given  any  indication 
that  It  is  willing  to  spend  large  sums  of 
money  on  the  problems  of  correction.  The 
future  of  Koch's  bill  is  far  from  certain. 

Finally.  McGrath  says  this: 

"When  you  come  right  down  to  It,  you  can 
take  10  psychiatrists,  10  psychologists,  10  so- 
cial workers,  10  teachers,  10  guidance  coun- 
selors and  10  parole  officers,  and  give  the  60 
of  them  Just  one  convict  to  correct,  and  you 
can't  be  sure  that  they'd  correct  even  that 
one  person. 

"There  are  no  easy  answers  In  this  busi- 
ness. No  easy  answers  and  certainly  no 
guarantees." 

McGrath  on  Prisons  and  the  Press 

(In  researching  his  articles  on  "Crime  and 
the  Prisons  •  Don  Singleton  asked  Commis- 
sioner of  Correction  George  F.  McGrath  for 
a  written  statement  of  his  department's  pol- 
icy against  permitting  in-depth  reporter  in- 
terviews with  inmates.  The  following  is  sub- 
stantially the  ccmmlESioner's  reply:) 

I  have  made  It  clear  that  you  have  com- 
plete access  to  each  and  every  facility  and 
to  every  part  of  each  institution  and  opera- 
tion, day  and  night,  seven  days  a  week,  so 
that  nothing  has  been  hidden  from  your 
view.  This  was  not.  as  you  know,  a  special 
dispensation  to  you  personally,  but  is  and 
has  been  the  policy  of  the  Department  since 
I  have  been  Commissioner  for  all  of  the  news 
media.  .  .  .  The  media  in  this  city  have 
taken  full  advantage  of  this  policy  and  our 
operations  are  very  fully  covered.  .  .  . 

Based  on  many  years  of  experience  in  the 
prison  field  and  on  my  knowledge  of  what 
goes  on  in  the  rest  of  the  country.  I  believe 
we  are  very  liberal  in  this  regard. 

With  respect  to  the  rights  of  inmates  to 
communicate  with  persons  beyond  their  Im- 
mediate supervisors,  we  also  maintain  a  lib- 
eral attitude.  Inmates  can  without  restric- 
tion, and  frequently  do  v.rite  to  myself,  the 
courts,  the  district  attorneys,  the  Mayor, 
Governor.  Senators.  Congressmen,  stale  and 
city  legislators  as  well  as  family  and  friends 
are  free  to  state  whatever  they  wish. 

Complaints  which  are  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  commanding  officers  of  any 
installation,  to  me  or  to  my  office,  are  care- 
fully investigated,  in  each  case,  and  appro- 
priate action  is  taken.  District  Attorneys  and 
the  City  Department  of  Investigation  are 
promptly  notified  of  any  matters  which  sug- 
gest criminal  wrongdoing.  .  .  . 

This  administration  encourages  visits 
from  responsible  persons  and  group.s.  other 
than  newsmen.  Many  people  in  political  life, 
grand  Juries,  educators,  clergy  and  social 
agency  personnel  visit  our  institutions  and 
talk  freely  with  inmates.  You  are  aware  of 
the  fact  that  we  recently  distributed  seme 
1900  questionnaires  to  inmates  of  the  Man- 
hattan House  of  Detention  for  Men  and  re- 
turned their  sealed  and  uncensored  replies 
to  a  Congressman  who  desired  to  get  this 
kind  of  probing  information. 

We  do  have  one  limitation  of  which  you 
complain.  That  is,  that  interviews  of  in- 
mates by  newsmen  are  restrained  to  their 
reaction  to  entertainment  events,  their  feel- 
ings upon  graduating  from  some  of  our  pro- 
grams, their  thoughts  on  special  occasions. 
We  do  not  permit  In-depth,  private  Inter- 
views with  newsmen.  To  make  up  for  this, 
however,  we  offer,  as  1  did  to  you,  to  assist 
In  making  arrangements  for  interviews  im- 
mediately upon  release  from  the  institutions 
when,  of  course,  the  ex-inmate  Is  totally  free 
from  all  restrictions.  Many  reporters,  tele- 
vision interviewers,  and  others,  have  utilized 
this  means  to  obtain  first-hand  accounts 
for  men  and  women  within  minutes  after 
their  release. 

In  your  letter  of  May  27th  you  state  that 
you  will  not  foUow  this  procedure  indicating 
that  such  interviews  would  be  unreliable  be- 
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cause  the  newly  discharged  ex-Inmates  would 
b«  'm  a  euphoric  stete  and  certainly  would 
not  be  Ui  any  condition  to  comment  objec- 
tively on  anything."  On  the  basis  of  my  ex- 
pterlence  and  observation  and  the  commenta 
I  have  received  from  your  colleagues  who 
have  done  such  interviews.  I  believe  you  are 
b;\d:v  mistaken  .^s  a  matter  of  fact.  I  believe 
tha  comme.ns  at  that  time  would  be  far 
mjre  objecthe  .-^nd  Informative. 

You  request  that  you  be  permitted  "to 
spend  fla  afternoon  and  eveiUng  with  the 
inmates  of  .uiv  randomly  selected  quadrant 
In  the  New  York  City  Reformatory— ( and > 
the  Manhattan  House  of  Detention  for  Men— 
to  i,.:k  openly  with  the  Inmates  of  these 
Institutions  about  any  and  all  matters." 

Mv  decision  Is  to  deny  your  request  for 
reason.?  that  are  both  positive  and  negative. 
On  the  positive  side,  to  accomplish  what  you 
want.  i.e.  information  that  is  factual,  honest 
and  objective  about  what  goes  on  In  our 
Institutions  and  In  the  minds  of  our  Inmates, 
you  have  available  to  you.  with  our  cooper- 
ation, limitless  numbers  of  ex-lnmates  who 
are  departing  our  custody  and  control  and 
who  can  speak  to  you  with  a  freedom  that 
cannot  be  duplicated  "on  the  inside"  and 
with  an  honesty  and  fairness  that  would  be 
superior  to  views  expressed  while  still  con- 
fined. 

On  the  negative  side,  the  intrusion  you  re- 
quest could  and  probably  would  be  con- 
sidered bv  the  inmates  as  a  solicitation  to 
come  up  "with  stories,  the  more  Imaginative 
the  better,  to  satisfy  a  newsman  who  wants 
to  sell  papers,  and  might  even  precipitate 
disturbances  depending  upon  the  extent  of 
provocation  which  became  engendered  in 
■uch  discussions.  As  a  reporter  interested  In 
reporting  what  goes  en  in  a  truthful  fashion. 
I  am  sure  you  can  see  how  prone  this  pro- 
cedure would  be  to  error  and  bias. 

In  addition,  to  permit  all  newsmen  and 
writers  the  kind  of  Interviewing  conditions 
requested  by  vou  would  be  nn  unbearable 
burden  upon  o'ur  staff,  facilities  and  time  In 
these  davs  of  extreme  overcrowding  with  the 
problems  this  presents.  We  would  be  Uterally 
saaniped  with  requests  we  could  not  deny. 

In  summary.  I  believe  you  are  making  a 
request  which  is,  under  all  the  circumstances, 
not  important  to  the  subject  of  your  Inquiry 
and  which  attacks  a  long  eeUblLshed  and 
carefully  considered  policy  which  Is  a  most 
liberal  one  In  terms  of  the  Inmates'  right  to 
air  grievances  and  be  In  touch  with  the  out- 
side world,  the  right  of  the  public  to  know 
In  detail  about  what  goes  on  in  our  correc- 
tional and  detention  institutions  and  the 
right  of  the  press  to  have  maximum  access 
to  evaluate  and  report  on  our  prison  com- 
munities. 

Does  Jah.  Havt  To  Bx  Ukx  This? 

(By  Donald  Singleton) 

(Uist  of  a  series) 

When  George  McGrath  came  to  take  over 
New  York  Citys  correctional  programs  five 
vears  ago,  he  had  a  grand  plan  In  his  brief- 
'case  a  plan  to  estAblish  an  organization 
worthy  of  the  name  Department  of  Correc- 
tion. _ 

Both  live  years  have  passed,  five  years  of 
the  tovgh  realities  of  life  In  New  York  City, 
and  McGrath  has  been  forced  to  lower  his 
sights  and  watch  heJpleasly  as  many  of  his 
g<9«Js  fade  further  into  the  distance. 

"I  came  here  to  be  Administrator  of  Cor- 
rectloniU  Services."  he  said  In  a  recent  Inter- 
view. "I  was  supposed  to  head  up  the  prisons, 
p«tfole  and  probation — the  whole  ball  of  wax. 
That  was  the  way  It  was  supposed  to  be." 

Most  experts  believe  that  this  la  the  way 
It  should  be— no  correction  system  can  really 
function  properly  If  it  Includes  nothing  but 
locks  and  bars.  There  should  be  a  continuum 
of  care,  from  the  instant  that  a  person  la 
arrested  to  the  Instant  of  his  release. 

There  should  be  humane,  comfortable  de- 
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tentlon  facilities  for  those  unable  to  post  ball 
and  for  the  minority— the  few  hundred  ac- 
cused murderers— not  eligible  for  release  on 
bail.  Thc«e  who  are  detained,  those  who  are 
innocent  until  found  guilty,  should  have 
minimum  restrictions  on  their  clvU  rights. 

There  should  be  probation,  a  sort  of  con- 
trolled, monitored  release,  for  guilty  persons 
deemed  not  In  need  of  Imprisonment. 

There  should  be  the  correcMonal  Institu- 
tion— the  prison — for  those  considered  to  be 
in  need  of  vigorous  handling.  This  Institu- 
tion should  be  capable  of  performing  the 
seeminglv  impossible  tafk  given  it  by  society 
of  rehablUtatlng  people  while  punishing 
them. 

And  finally,  there  should  be  p.irole.  an 
af'ercare  operation  to  assist  the  prisoner  In 
making  the  difficult  transition  from  the  to- 
tally controlled  world  of  prison  to  the  chaotic 
world  outside  the  bars:  from  his  role  as  pris- 
oner to  his  role  as  productive  citizen 

This  was  not  to  be  In  New  York,  however: 
Instead  of  such  a  single,  centralized  sys- 
tem, the  administration  of  the  city's  correc- 
tional affairs  has  been  divided — chiefly  to 
cut  tl^e  city's  costs— between  state  and  mu- 
nicipal governments.  But  at  the  price,  un- 
fortunately, of  bureaucratic  entanglements. 
"As  It  turned  out.  there  was  so  much  op- 
position to  control  of  probation  being  t^ken 
away  from  the  courts — and  there  still  Is  such 
opposition — that  they  decided  to  leave  pro- 
bation out."  McGrath  said.  "Then,  we  did 
have  parole,  but  about  a  year  after  I  got 
here  the  sti^.te  expressed  a  willingness  to  take 
over  parole,  at  their  expense. 

"Now.  It  was  an  agonizing  decision  to 
make.  The  mayor  relied  on  me  very  heavily. 
But  I  have  to  say  that  the  State  Parole 
Comn:lssion  Is  one  of  the  best  In  the  nation, 
standards-wise,  prcgram-wlse.  etc.  Now,  look- 
ing at  the  city's  financial  situation,  I  could 
not  sec  beefing  up  our  parole  system  to  those 
standards  So,  reluctantlv,  I  Joined  In  the 
dissolution  of  the  empire  here,  and  I  let  the 
stAti  take  over  parole 

"So  I  am  left  with  prisons." 
The  problem  goes  beyond  centralization. 
When  McGrath  arrived  on  the  scene  on 
March  30,  1966,  his  Institutions  held  two- 
thirds  sentenced  prisoners,  those  In  need  of 
"correction,"  and  only  one-third  detention 
prisoners,  those  awaiting  trials  and  unable 
lo  post  ball.  At  that  point.  McGrath's  main 
Job  wac  correction. 

But  now  the  ratio  has  reversed  Itself — of 
the  14  000  prisoners  In  McGraths  care,  more 
than  8.000  are  awaiting  trial  and  less  than 
6,000  are  under  sentence.  Subtract  the  2.000 
sentenced  prisoners  who  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  state  institutions,  and  that  leaves 
McGrcth  with  only  4.000  of  his  14.000  pris- 
oners to  be  corrected.  Thus  most  of  Mc- 
Grath's energies  necessarily  must  be  devoted 
to  what  he  calls  "warehousing  people"  In- 
stead of  rehabilitating  them. 

By  far  the  most  significant  result  of  this 
reality  has  been  the  squeeze  which  has  been 
placed  on  the  detention  prisoners.  The 
Tombs  almost  always  has  three  men  cleeplng 
In  cells  designed  for  one  The  Adolescent 
Remand  Shelter  on  Rlkers  Island  Is  perpetu- 
ally crowded  above  Its  optimum  capacity. 

This  crush  will  be  eased  when  a  new  Rlkers 
Island  facility  fcr  1.000  adolescents  Is  com- 
pleted In  1971.  There  also  Is  a  scheme- 
backet",  so  far  by  $200,000  for  planning  pur- 
poses—to build  an  addition  to  the  Tombs. 

The  newest  building  under  construction 
within  the  system,  a  new  Women's  House  of 
Deten'.lon  on  Rlkers  Island,  could  provide 
some  obvlotiily  needed  relief.  When  the  new- 
women's  facility  opens,  within  the  next  few 
months,  this  will  empty  the  present  house  In 
Greenwich  Village.  Hundreds  of  male  pris- 
oners could  be  moved  from  their  overcrowded 
quarters  In  The  Tombs  to  this  building, 
which  is  more  modem  than  most  prisons  In 
the  state,  which  Is  structurally  sound,  which 
is    mere    aesthetic    than    most    prisons    and 
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which  would  cost  untold  millions  of  dollars 
to  replace. 

But  political  considerations  being  what 
they  are,  this  partial  solution  may  never  oc- 
cur. Community  groups  in  the  chic  Village 
area  have  long  made  unpleasant  noises  about 
having  all  those  unsavory  prostitutes  and 
their  visitors  in  the  area.  And  the  site  of 
the  building  at  10  Greenwich  Ave  would  be 
worth  millions  of  dollars  as  un  office  or 
apdr;ment  building  site.  Thus,  pressure  has 
been  applied  on  City  Hall.      • 

Should  the  Women's  House  be  Uiken  away 
from  McGrath's  dep.irtment,  a  new  building 
would  be  needed.  That  would  cost  huge 
quantities  of  money.  But  money  Is  In  short 
supply  In  the  department. 

Indeed,  most  U.S.  correction  departments 
are  hampered  by  a  lack  of  money  In  their 
attempts  to  develop  good  systems. 

McGrath  has  schemes  for  improved  deten- 
tion methods.  For  example,  he  1=;  eager  to 
expand  work-release  programs  to  Include  de- 
tention prisoners.  "That  three-in-a-cell  busi- 
ness Is  just  horrifying.  It's  a  crime,"  he 
sa3rs.  But.  always,  a  shortage  of  money  pre- 
vents plans  from  becoming  realities. 

What  Is  a  good  system?  There  are  as  many 
answers  to  that  question  as  there  are  experts. 
Mel  Rivers,  president  of  the  Fortune  So- 
ciety, an  organization  of  ex-convicts  striving 
for  prison  reform,  says  the  key  to  correction 
work  Is  attltudjes— the  attitudes  of  the  ward- 
ens, correction  officers  and  others  working 
Irithln  the  system.  If  correction  officers  are 
guards,  and  If  the  prisons  are  primarily  for 
punishment,  then  there  can  be  no  real  re- 
habilitation. Rivers  says. 

The  attitudes  among  some  guards  are 
clearly  evident.  As  I  toured  through  the 
various  prisons  In  the  company  of  a  warden 
or  other  high-ranking  officer,  many  correc- 
tion officers  we  encountered  snapped  a  mili- 
tary salute.  "We  are  a  quasi-military  opera- 
tion," one  officer  said. 

"As  long  as  they  come  on  like  cop>s  or  sol- 
diers, they're  not  going  to  be  giving  off  posi- 
tive vibrations,"  Rivers  comments. 

There  Is  one  prison  In  the  nation  where 
most  of  the  very  latest  theories  have  been 
put  on  trial.  This  Institution,  which  could 
become  a  model  for  all  future  prison  devel- 
opment, is  the  Robert  F.  Kennedy  Youth 
Center  In  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  operated  by 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons. 

At  Morgantown.  there  are  no  bars.  The 
250  Inmates  are  called  students;  and  the 
correction  officers  are  called  counselors.  The 
students  wear  civilian  clothes  (except  for 
newcomers,  who  wear  khakis  for  a  short 
while  after  arrival),  and  counselors  wear 
slacks  and  blazers. 

While  the  Kennedy  center  has  only  been 
In  operation  for  a  couple  of  years — too  short 
a  time  to  measure  Its  success  or  failure — fed- 
eral officials  are  optimistic  that  the  results 
win  be  me.isurably  better  than  the  results 
of  traditional  approaches. 

The  Youth  Center  Is  expensive — the  dally 
cost  per  inmate  Is  •25,  as  compared  with  a 
dally  per-lnmate  cost  of  $9.02  for  the  New 
York  City  Reformatory  on  Rlkers  Island. 
But  If  boys  are  corrected  In  Morgantown 
and  only  housed  on  Rlkers  Island,  who  Is  to 
say  which  system  costs  society  the  most  in 
the  long  run? 

And  that  brings  us  to  the  final  question 
In  the  matter  of  corrections:  Can  you  re- 
habilitate criminals  without  rehabilitating 
the  society  that  breeds  criminals?  Can  you 
stop  a  boy  from  stealing  by  teaching  him  a 
trade,  and  then  send  him  Into  a  society 
which  stops  him  from  getting  a  Job  because 
he  Is  an  ex-con,  or  because  he  is  black,  or 
poor,  or  on  welfare,  or  without  a  high  scEobl 
diploma? 

This  Is  how  Warden  James  Thomas  of  the 
Adolescent  Remand  Shelter  on  Rlkers  Island 
stunmed  It  up  one  recent  afternoon: 

"Rehabilitation?  I'll  tell  you  what.  If 
you  11  take  all  these  boys,  and  give  each  one 
of   them  a   nice   house,   and  two  cars,   and 
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a  pretty  wife  and  a  few  beautiful  kids,  and 
a  good,  ciiallenglng  Job  at  $10,000  a  year — 
give  them  all  that,  and  then  111  promise 
to  rehabilitate  at  least  80  ^^  of  them. 

"But  give  them  a  few  classes  here,  and  a 
little  vocational  training,  and  a  prison  rec- 
ord, and  send  them  back  out  into  the  slums 
of  the  city,  and  I'm  not  making  any  pre- 
dictions at  all  about  rehabilitation." 


X 


INCREASED  FUNDS  FOR  URBAN 
MASS  TRANSIT 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  6,  1970 

Mr,  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mayor 
James  H.  Tate  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
and  president  of  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors,  has  written  to  me  with  his  con- 
cern over  the  necessity  of  providing  in- 
creased fimds  for  long-term  financing  of 
expanded  urban  mass  transit  programs 
and  changing  of  the  highway  trust  fimd 
into  a  broader  and  more  inclusive  trans- 
portation trust  fund. 

Because  the  issue  is  so  important  and 
so  timely,  I  wish  to  enter  correspondence 
received  from  him  on  the  Record.  The 
following  is  a  letter  from  Gov.  Francis 
W.  Sargent  of  Massachusetts  to  Mayor 
Tate,  after  which  appears  Mayor  Tate's 
response  to  Governor  Sargent.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  my  colleagues  will  be  impressed 
with  the  information  provided.  I  am  also 
including  Governor  Sargent's  letter  to 
Senator  Randolph  : 

State  Hocsi:. 
Boston,  Mass.,  July  23,  1970. 
Hon.  James  H.  Tate, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dear  Mayor  Tate:  I  am  writing  to  you  In 
an  urgent  appeal  for  your  help  and  support. 

On  February  11.  1970.  I  announced  to  the 
people  of  Massachusetts  that  I  was  recon- 
sidering much  of' the  proposed  Interstate 
highway  construction  in  the  Metropolitan 
Boston  area.  I  did  this  in  order  to  institute 
a  new  era  of  balanced  transportation  policy 
in  Massachusetts.  It  is  my  conviction  that 
transportation  planning  must  become  respon- 
sive to  the  unique  needs  of  each  state  and 
not  remain  rigidly  restrictive  as  some  of  our 
prc-^ent  planning  has  become. 

A  transportation  system  performs  a  critical 
function  In  our  society:  It  is  woven  Into  the 
very  fabric  of  our  social  economic,  and  even 
political  life.  In  urban  areas,  transportation 
choices  significantly  Infiuence  land  use  pat- 
terns, nie  survival  of  many  of  our  viable 
urban  communities  depends  on  transporta- 
tion decisions.  Our  environment.  In  many 
diverse  wayr.  has  also  been  deeply  affected  by 
our  present  policies.  Of  great  concern  to  me. 
in  light  of  our  highway-oriented  policies  and 
the  resulting:  decay  of  our  urban  mass  transit 
systems,  is  the  plight  of  the  poor,  the  young, 
the  elderly,  and  other  disadvantaged  groups. 
Almost  fifty  per  cent  of  families  earning  less 
than  83,000  have  no  car  at  aU;  they  and 
many  others  must  rely  heavily  for  their 
mobility  and  economic  opportunity  on  the 
quality  and  dlveisity  of  a  region's  mass  trans- 
portation alternatives. 

However,  all  citizens  benefit  from  ma.ss 
transportation  facilities — either  rail  or  bus. 
Mass  transportation  service  has  many  en- 
vironmental benefits;  It  not  only  takes  less 
land  than  highways,  but  produces  less  air 
pollution.  Even  those  who  still  drive  their 
own  cars  benefit  from  reduced  congestion. 

Unfortunately,  our  present  transportation 
funding  policies  do  not  provide  adequate 
financial    support   for    mass    transportation 
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facilities.  And  we  should  not  be  misled  Into 
thinking  that  this  is  a  problem  simply  for 
our  large  urban  areas.  Out  of  the  258  tran- 
sit systems  that  have  been  abandoned  since 
1954,  208  were  In  communities  of  50,000 
population  or  less.  Thus,  the  problem  Is  na- 
tional In  scope  I  feel  It  is  Imperative,  there- 
fore, that  we  begin  to  create  a  responsive, 
thoughtful,  and  balanced  national  trans- 
portation policy. 

One  solution  for  our  present  transporta- 
tion dilemma  is  to  Increase  the  funds  avail- 
able for  long-term  financing  of  expanded 
urban  mass  tr?.uslt  programs.  Congression- 
al approval  of  the  Mass  Transportation  As- 
sistance Act  of  1969  would  be  an  im^  ^rtant 
step  In  this  direction.  This  Act  has  already 
passed  the  Ser.ate.  The  Senate  version  (S. 
3154)  provides,  among  other  things,  for  an 
appropriation  of  S3.1  billion  to  be  allocated 
over  a  five-year  period.  The  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  however,  has  pro- 
posed an  Increase  In  the  actual  appropria- 
tions to  $5  billion  over  five  years.  The  Bill 
iH.R.  18185)  has  been  reported  out  favor- 
ably by  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  and  will  now  go  to  the  House 
floor  for  debate.  I  strongly  urge  you  to  give 
the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee's version  (H.R  18185)  vigorous  support 
In  the  House  of  Representatives. 

However,  passage  of  this  legislation  Is  only 
a  beginning.  It  has  been  estimated  by  the 
Department  of  Transportation  that  28  to  34 
billion  dollars  will  be  needed  to  begin  to 
meet  the  nation's  mass  transportation  re- 
quirements. A  significant  long-term  commit- 
ment must  be  made.  The  Senate  Public 
Works  Commitiee  Is  now  considering  legisla- 
tion to  redirect  our  transportation  priorities. 
I  enclose  a  copy  of  a  statement  that  I  sub- 
mitted to  that  Committee. 

It  is  essential  that  we  work  for  the  In- 
troduction of  greater  flexibility  into  oiir  na- 
tional transportation  policy.  Therefore,  I  ap- 
peal to  you  to  help  change  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund  Into  a  Transportation  Trust 
Fund.  A  Transportation  Trust  Fund  will 
allow  funds,  heretofore  restricted  to  use 
only  for  Interstate  highway  construction, 
to  be  employed  for  highways,  mass  transit, 
airports,  and  railroads.  In  view  of  the 
serious  distortion  of  the  nation's  transporta- 
tion development  created  by  the  restrictive 
nature  of  the  present  Highway  Trust  FHind. 
passage  of  the  Traiisportatlon  Trust  Fund 
should  introduce  a  new  era  of  responsible 
and   flexible   transportation   planning. 

I  know  you  realize  the  seriousness  of  our 
present  transportation  problems.  Therefore, 
we  must  work  together  and  urge  other  In- 
terested Individuals  and  groups  to  develop, 
with  us.  a  meaningful  solution  to  this  crisis. 
I  hope  I  will  have  the  opportunity  to  work 
with  you  on  these  very  important  matters. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Francis  V/.   Sahcent. 

Phh-adelphia,  Pa., 

Auffust  3,  1970. 
Hon.  Francis  VV.  S.wgent, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Dear  Governor  Sargent:  Thank  you  for 
advising  me  with  respect  to  the  efforts  to 
change  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  Into  a 
broader  and  more  Inclusive  Transportation 
Trust  Fund. 

We  In  the  National  League  of  Cities  and 
the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  have-  been 
working  In  this  direction  for  some  time. 

I  certainly  appreciate  your  support  at  the 
Governor's  level. 

You  may  be  sure  that  I  will  bring  this  to 
the  attention  of  our  Congressional  represent- 
atives as  well  as  the  staff  of  the  National 
League  of  Cities — U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors. 
With  all  good  wishes  and  kindest  personal 
regards,  I  remain 
Sincerely  yours, 

James  H.  J.  Tate, 

Mayor. 
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State  House. 
Boston,  July  28, 1970. 
Hon.  Jennings  Randolph, 
Chairman,     Senate     Committee    on    Public 
Works,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Your  distinguished 
Committee  Is  now  considering  a  sublect  of 
vital  concern  to  the  citizens  of  Massachu- 
setts: the  need  for  a  single  Transportation 
Trust  Fund.  In  May  of  this  year,  I  personally 
appeared  before  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  testify 
on  this  Important  matter.  May  I  commend 
you  and  your  Committee  for  holding  public 
hearings  on  this  subject,  and  may  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  present  some  l^oiights  on  the 
need  for  a  Transportation  Trust  Fund. 

We  have  tremendous  Inadsquacies  in  our 
transportation  system  today — inadequacies 
which  have  resulted  from  short-sightedness 
in  planning  for  our  future  needs.  To  date. 
highways  have  dominated  our  transportation 
thinking  because  the  Highway  Trust  Fund 
has  been  the  dominant  form  of  financial 
support  for  transportation.  Federal  funding 
policies  have  restr;cted  Governors  and  May- 
ors, in  many  cases,  to  the  construction  of 
roads.  We  cannot  have  a  balanced  transpor- 
tatlon  system  unless  we  have  balanced  fund- 
ing of  transportation  programs. 

In  Massachusetts,  we  are  moving  to  correct 
the  existing  imbalance.  I  have  already  sub- 
mitted to  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  an 
amendment  to  the  state  constitution  that 
will  permit  state  highway  trust  funds  to  be 
used  for  transportation  purposes  in  general. 
The  principle  behind  this  move  Is  simple: 
funds  should  be  allocated  for  a  particular 
transportation  pim>ose,  not  for  a  particular 
transportation  mode.  Funding  policies  should 
be  flexible,  so  as  to  i>ermlt  state  and  local 
governments  to  select  the  best  option  avaU- 
able  to  them;  real  decision  malting  should  be 
as  close  to  the  local  residents  as  possible.  In 
the  past  It  has  been  the  prevailing  practice 
to  limit  the  expenditure  of  highway  tax  reve- 
nues to  further  highway  construction.  The 
cost  of  construction  Is  only  part  of  the  over- 
all  expense  to  communities  and  regions.  It 
should  be  our  obligation  to  include  in  any 
future  planning  the  social  costs  of  these 
roads  as  well.  Including  the  costs  of  air  and 
noise  pollution,  community  disruption,  hous- 
ing shortages,  and  subsequent  loss  of  real 
estate  taxes.  General  funding  for  all  related 
transportation  purposes  is  the  only  answer. 

State  and  local  governments  should  be  p>€r- 
mltted  to  incorporate  the  values  and  ideas 
of  the  citizens  of  the  region  when  designing 
transportation  facilities  and  networks.  The 
transportation  planning  process  is  one  that 
requires  constant  experimentation  and  re- 
evaluatlon,  thus  making  It  desirable  that  dif- 
ferent regions  attempt  to  develop  networks 
that  mix  and  Integrate  different  modes  of 
transportation.  For  example.  If  it  is  govern- 
mental policy  to  support  Intercity  transpor- 
tation, there  should  not  be  separate  support 
for  various  modes — such  as  airlines,  rail- 
roads, and  highways.  A  general  Intercity 
transportation  funding  mechanism  should  be 
designed  to  p)ermlt  a  sp>eclfic  determination 
of  which  form  Is  most  appropriate  In  each 
Individual  case. 

More  flexible  funding  policies  on  the  fed- 
eral level  are  essential  to  permit  the  con- 
struction of  transportation  facilities  to 
match  the  unique  local  transportation  needs. 

Therefore.  I  feel  that  a  major  element  of 
the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1970  should 
be  Increased  flexibility.  In  order  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  future,  we  must  recognize 
the  enormity  of  our  transportation  problem. 
We  can  then  begin  to  meet  these  demands  by 
liberalizing  our  funding  policies,  by  inte- 
grating modes  of  transportation,  and  by  rec- 
ognizing transportation  as  a  public  right — 
inherent  In  the  national  character  of  the 
American  f)eople.  Congress  can  start  on  this 
task  now.  by  enacting  legislation  combin- 
ing now  Eep>arate  transportation  funds  Into 
a    single    Transportation    Trust    Fund. 
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Th.\nk  you  Again.  Mr.  Chairman*  for  the 
opportunity  lo  present  these  view's  to  your 
Committee. 

With  best  wishes. 

Sincerelv.  > 

Francis  W.  Sabcent. 


CONGRESSIONAL  MEDAL  OF  HONOR 
WV^RDED  TO  MARINE  CPL.  WIL- 
LL\M  D.  MORGAN  OF  PITTSBURGH 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PENNSYLVANI,\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  6.  1970 
Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  in  our  congressional  district 
are  proud  of  tlae  honor  given  Marine 
Cpl.  William  D.  Morgan  for  his  dedica- 
tion and  devotion  to  his  countr>',  the 
American  people,  and  his  fellow  Marines. 
William  Morgan  was  bom  in  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  and  attended  the  Mount 
Lebanon  Elementary,  Junior  High,  and 
High  Schools.  In  1966  William  Morgan 
enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  Re- 
serves. He  was  discharged  from  the  Re- 
serves in  1967  to  enlist  in  the  Regular 
Marine  Corps.  In  1968  Corporal  Morgan 
was  transferred  to  Vietnam  where  he 
served  as  riileman,  fire  team  leader,  and 
squad  leader  with  Company  'H."  2d  Bat- 
talion. 9th  Marines,  3d  Marine  Division. 
It  was  during  operations  in  Vietnam  that 
Corporal  Morgan  lost  his  life. 

In  addition  to  the  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor,  Corporal  Morgan's  medals  and 
decorations  include:  the  Purple  Heart, 
the  National  Defense  Service  Medal,  the 
Vietnam  Service  Medal  with  two  bronze 
stars,  and  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  Cam- 
jjaign  Medal. 

I  am  including  in  my  remarks  the  pub- 
lic statement  on  the  presentation  of  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  to  Wil- 
liam D.  Morgan,  the  citation  accempany- 
ing  the  medal,  and  the  background  of 
the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor. 

The  American  people  should  be  proud 
indeed  of  Cpl.  William  Morgan  for  his 
gallantry  and  heroism  and  devotion  to 
country. 

Marine  Cpi..  Wh-liam  D  Morgan 
W.ASHINGTON.  DC.  August  6.  1970 
(USMO— Marine  Corporal  William  D.  Mor- 
gan was  posthumously  awarded  the  Medal  of 
Honor  for  gallr.ntry  In  .iction  In  Vietn.im  by 
President  Nlxrn  in  a  ceremony  today. 

Corpora!  Morgan  was  honored  for  heroism 
while  ser.lng  .is  a  squ.id  leader  with  Com- 
panv  H.  Second  Battalion.  Ninth  Marines. 
Third  Marine  Division.  He  was  the  42nd  Ma- 
rine to  earn  the  Medal  of  Honcr  In  Vietnam. 
On  February  25.  1969.  while  participating 
In  Operation  Dewey  C.myon,  one  of  the 
squads  of  Corporal  Morgans  platoon  was 
lempc.r.irily  pinr.ed  down  and  sustained  sev- 
eral casualties  while  attacking  a  North  Vlet- 
n.\inese  bunker 

Observing  that  two  of  the  wounded  Ma- 
rines had  fallen  In  a  position  dangerously 
exposed  :o  enemy  fire,  he  initiated  an  ag- 
gressive a^ault  against  the  hostile  bunker. 
While  charging  across  an  open  road,  hostile 
fire  mort.^lly  wounded  him.  but  his  diver- 
slon.iry  tactics  enabled  the  remainder  of  his 
squad  to  rescue  their  casualties  and  over- 
run the  enemy  position. 

The  22-year-old  corporal  Joined  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  In  Pittsburgh,  November  18,  1966, 
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and  went  through  recruit  training  at  Parris 
Island.  SO. 

Prior  to  his  assignment  with  the  Third 
Marine  Division.  Corpoml  Morgan  served  a 
one  vear  tour  of  sea  duty  with  the  Marine 
Detachment  t»*«u^  the  U3S  t^ewpoTt  News. 

In  Vietnam  he  also  earned  the  Purple 
Heart  and  Uie  Vietnam  Service  Medal  with 
two  bronze  stars. 

corporal  Morgan  is  the  son  of  Mrs.  Helen 
L.  Morgan  of  427  Serrano  Drive,  Mount  Leb- 
anon. Pa. 

Prese.ntation  of  Medal  of  Honor 
The  President  of  the  United  States  in  the 
name  of  The  Congress  takes  pride  in  present- 
ing the  Medal  of  Honor  posthumously  to 
Corporal  William  D.  Morgan.  United  States 
Marine  Corps  for  service  as  set  forth  in  the 
followlnt!  Citation: 

For  conspicuous  gallantry  and  intrepidity 
at  the  risk  of  his  life  above  and  beyond  the 
call  of  dutv  while  .serving  as  a  Squad  Leader 
with  Companv   H.  Second  Battalion,  Ninth 
Marines.  Third  Marine  Division  in  operations 
again.st  the  enemy  in   the  Quang  Trl  Pro- 
vince. Republic  of  Vietnam.  On  25  February 
1969,  while  participating  in  Operation  Dewey 
Canvon    southeast    of    Vandegrlft    Combat 
Base,  one  of  the  squads  of  Corporal  Morgan's 
platoon  was  temporarily  pinned   down  and 
sustained  several  casualties  while  attacking  a 
Nonh  Vietnamese   Army  force  occupying  a 
heavily-fortified  bunker  complex.  Observing 
that  two  of  the  wounded  marines  had  fallen 
in    a   position   dangerously   exposed    to    the 
enemy  fire  and  that  all  attempts  to  evacuate 
them  were  halted  by  a  heavy  volume  of  auto- 
matic   weapons    fire    and    rocket -propelled 
grenades.    Corporal    Morgan    unhesitatingly 
maneuvered  through   the  dense  Jungle  un- 
dercrowth  to  a  road  that  passed  in  front  of  a 
hostile  emplacement  which  was  the  principal 
source  of  enemy  fire.  Fully  aware  oi  the  pos- 
sible consequences  of  his  valiant  action,  but 
thinking  only  of  the  welfare'  of  his  Injured 
companions.  Corporal  Morgan  shouted  words 
of  encouragement  to  them  as  he  initiated  an 
aggressive  assault  against  the  hostile  bunker. 
Wiiile  charging  across  the  open  road,  he  was 
clearly    visible    to   the   hostile   soldiers   who 
turned  their  fire  in  his  direction  and  mor- 
tally   wounded    him,    but    his    diversionary 
tactic  enabled   the  remainder  of  his  squad 
to  retrieve  their  casualties  and  overrun  the 
Nor:h  Vietnamese  Army  position.  His  heroic 
and   determined   actions  saved   the   lives  of 
two  fellow  marines   and  were  instrumental 
in  the  sub.5equent  defeat  of  the  enemy.  Cor- 
poral Morgan  s  Indomitable  courage,  inspir- 
ing initiative  and  selOess  devotion  to  duty 
upheld  the  highest  traditions  of  the  Marine 
Corps  and  of  the  United  States  Naval  Serv- 
ice. He  gallantly  gave  his  life  for  his  country. 

Medal  or   Honor 

The  Medal  of  Honor  Is  the  highest  award 
for  bravery  that  can  be  given  to  any  indi- 
vidual in  the  United  Suites  In  Judging  men 
for  receipt  of  the  medal,  each  service  has  es- 
tablished its  own  regulations.  The  deed  must 
be  proved  by  incontestable  evidence  of  at 
least  two  eyewitnesses;  it  must  be  so  out- 
standing that  it  cleaxly  distinguishes  the  re- 
cipient's gaUantry  beyond  the  call  of  duty 
from  lesser  forms  of  bravery,  it  must  Involve 
the  risk  of  his  life;  and  It  must  be  the  type 
of  deed  which.  If  he  had  not  done  It.  would 
not  subject  him  to  any  Justified  criticism. 

The.  Idea  for  the  Medal  of  Honor  was  born 
during  the  Civil  War  as  men  fought  gal- 
lantly and  oftentimes  displayed  great  hero- 
ism. George  Washington  originated  the  Pur- 
ple Heart  In  1732  to  honor  brave  soldiers, 
sailors  and  marines.  F^om  that  time  until 
the  Civil  War,  Certificates  of  Merit  and  a 
"brevet"  system  of  promotions  were  used  as 
military  awards.  The  first  military  decora- 
tion formally  authorized  by  the  American 
tiovernment  as  a  badge  of  valor  was  the 
Medal  of  Honor  for  enlisted  men  of  the  Navy 
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and  Marine  Corps.  It  was  authorized  by  Con- 
gress, and  approved  bv  President  Abraham 
Uncoln  on  December  21.  1861  "nie  medal  for 
the  Army  and  Voluntary  Forces  was  author- 
ized on  July  12,  1862. 

Tlie  medal  Is  awarded  'in  the  name  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  "  and  for  this 
reason.  It  Is  often  called  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor.  It  is  only  on  rare  occasions, 
hov^ever.  tliat  Congress  awards  special  Medals 
of  Honor.  An  Executive  Order,  signed  by  the 
President  Tlieodore  Roosevelt  on  Septem- 
ber 20.  1903.  directed  that  ceremonies  cf 
award  ■will  always  be  made  with  formal  and 
impressive  ceremonial"  and  that  the  recipi- 
ent "will,  when  practicable,  be  ordered  to 
Washington,  D.C  ,  and  the  presentation  will 
be  made  by  the  President,  as  Commander  in 
Chief,  or  by  such  representative  as  the  Pres- 
ident may  designate." 

The  Navy  Mjdal  of  Honor  Is  made  of 
bronze,  suspended  by  an  anchor  from  a 
bright  blue  ribbon,  and  Is  worn  about  the 
neck.  The  ribbon  Is  spangled  with  a  cluster 
of  13  white  stars  representing  the  original 
SUtes.  Each  ray  of  the  five  pointed  star  con- 
tains sprays  of  laurel  and  oak  and  Is  tipped 
with  a  trefoil.  Standing  In  bas-relief,  circled 
by  34  stiirs  representing  the  34  States  in  1861, 
Is  Minerva  who  i>ersonlfies  the  Union.  She 
holds  In  her  left  hand  the  fasces,  an  ax 
bound  In  staves  of  wood,  which  Is  the  an- 
cient Roman  symbol  of  authority.  With  the 
shield  m  her  right  hand,  she  repulses  the 
serpents  held  by  the  crouching  figure  of  Dis- 
cord. Tlie  reverse  of  the  medal  Is  left  blank 
allowing  for  the  engraving  of  the  recipient's 
name  and  the  date  and  place  of  hh  deed. 


MIDDLE  EAST  TALKS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV'ES 

Thursday,  August  6,  1970 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  persistence  may  finally  pro- 
duce Middle  East  peace  talks  which,  if 
successful,  would  be  a  major  diplomatic 
accomplishment. 

Tliis  point  is  ver>-  effectively  discussed 
in  a  WBBM  radio  ( Chicago  >  editorial 
Tuesday,  July  28,  which  I  place  into  the 
Record: 

MiDDi-E  East  Talks 

President  Nixon  Is  on  the  edge  of  accom- 
plishing what  seemed  like  an  impossible 
task  only  a  short  ti.Tie  ago.  It  appears  that 
his  quiet  efforts  will  bring  about  potential 
peace  talks  between  Israel,  Egypt  and  Jor- 
dan. 

This  has  not  been  a  simple  Job.  The  Presi- 
dent first  had  to  convince  the  Russians  that 
it  was  in  their  best  interests  not  to  try  and 
prevent  such  talks.  Convincing  tie  Ru-sians 
of  almi-st   anything  Is  a  tough   i^ropositlon. 

Once  that  was  dene,  the  President  and 
his  aides  had  tc  convince  Egyp'  Y;  P:csident 
Nasser  that  lie  should  agree  to  a  cease-fire 
and  one  way  or  another  meet  with  Ijiael. 
The  same  process  had  to  be  applied  to  Jordan 
and  once  again  to  Isr;-.el. 

All  of  this  does  not  mean  that  peace  is 
Just  around  the  corner  in  the  Middle  Fa?t. 
It  involves  plenty  of  risks.  Syria  an:i  Iraq 
have  reiusrd  to  recognize  a  ceaEe-liro.  The 
Palestine  guerrilla  movement  llke^-lse  will 
not  accept  a  cease-fire.  Israel  Is  being  asked 
to  overlook  potential  attacks  and  not  .trike 
back  at  this  sensitive  moment  in  history 

It  seems  to  us  that  there  is  a  germ  of  a 
chance  that  some  kind,  of  p»ace  can  be  pro- 
duced in  the  Middle  East.  We  believe  that 
President  Nixon  is  on  the  right  track  in 
his  quiet,  diplomatic  steps   toward  getting 
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peace  talks  started.  If  those  talks  should 
prove  fruitless  however,  it  won't  be  because 
the  President  has  not  tried  to  accomplish 
the  task. 


X 


NATIONAL  ECONOMY 


HON.  DAN  ROSTENKOWSKI 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  6,  1970 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Monday,  the  executive  council  of  the 
AFL-CIO  began  its  midsummer  meet- 
ing in  Chicago.  At  this  time  the  council 
released  a  very  interesting  statement 
relating  to  the  state  of  the  national 
economy.  I  feel  that  this  penetrating 
analysis  clearly  describes  the  economic 
crisis  which  confronts  us.  It  offers.  I  be- 
lieve, several  constnictive  measures 
which  can  and  should  be  implements  to 
help  alleviate  the  prcssm-es  that  Mr.  Nix- 
on's recessive  economic  policies  have 
created.  I  am  placing  this  statement  in 
the  Record  for  my  colleague?"  attention: 
Sr.\TEMENr  BY  THE  AFL-CIO  Executive 
Council  on  the  N.ational  Economy 

The  worst  combination  of  economic  trends 
continues  to  plague  the  American  people. 
Unemployment  is  rising,  the  cost  of  living 
continues  to  climb,  and  interest  rates  remain 
close  to  record  levels. 

After  more  than  one  and  one-half  years, 
the  Administration's  policies  have  produced 
an  economic  recession  and  extortionate  in- 
terest rates,  while  Inflation  is  still  not  under 
control. 

.AH  Americans  are  being  squeezed  by  the 
accelerated  rise  of  living  costs — from  4.2'. 
in  1968  to  5.4<~o  In  1969  and  about  6'-  since 
December.  Wage  and  salary  earners  are  be- 
ing pressed  further  by  cuts  in  working  hours 
which  reduce  take-home  pay.  and  by  layoffs. 

In  June,  real  spendable  weekly  earnings 
of  non-supvervlsory  workers  In  private  non- 
farm  employment — over  47  million  wage  and 
salary  earners- — were  below  year-ago  levels 
for  the  fifteenth  consecutive  month.  More- 
over, the  buying  pwwer  of  weekly  earnings, 
after  federal  taxes,  was  less  than  in  1965. 
Most  workers  have  had  little  if  any  gain  in 
the  buying  power  of  their  earnings  in  the 
past  five  years,  after  only  modest  improve- 
ments In  1960-1965. 

Unemployment  started  j,lts  upward  trend 
in  the  spring  of  1969,  as  the  Administra- 
tion's tight  squeeze  on  the  economy  began 
to  choke  off  economic  activities.  Between 
last  December  and  June,  unemployment 
Jumped  1.1  million — to  3.9  million  or  4.7% 
of  the  labor  force.  While  the  growing  num- 
bers of  unemployed  are  concentrated  among 
unskilled  and  semi-skilled  workers,  there 
have  also  been  Increasing  layoffs  of  skilled. 
technical  and  professional  workers.  Twenty 
metropolitan  areas  are  now  classified  by  the 
Labor  Department  as  "areas  of  substantial 
unemployment" — up  from  six  early  last 
year. 

Residential  construction  has  been  set  back 
drastically,  both  by  a  lack  of  avsdlable  funds 
and  by  extortionate  Interest  rates.  Housing 
shortages  are  spreading  and  the  decay  of 
central-city  areas  continues.  Even  the  pick- 
up of  housing  starts,  reported  In  June, 
leaves  the  nation  only  about  half-way  to  the 
2.6  million  yearly  level  needed  to  meet  the 
Congressional  goal  of  26  million  dwelling 
units  in  10  years. 

The  modest  easing  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
monetary  policy,  after  practically  no  growth 
in  the  money  supply  during  most  of  1569, 
has    been    utterly    Inadequate    to    epartc   a 
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decisive  economic  uptxirn.  Moreover,  the 
Administration's  hold-down  on  federal  ex- 
penditures curbs  the  needed  expansion  of 
sales,  production  and  emplojTnent. 

Cutbacks  of  business  plans  for  plant  and 
machinery  outlays,  In  the  coming  weeks — 
with  accompanying  cuts  of  Inventories — can 
deepen  the  recessionary  trend. 

But  even  If  the  decline  should  bottom  out 
during  the  next  several  months,  as  the  Ad- 
ministration predicts,  unemployment  U  ex- 
pected to  continue  to  rise  through  the  re- 
mainder of  1970  and  Into  1971.  Moreover, 
high  unemployment  Is  expected  to  remain 
Into  1972,  on  the  basis  of  the  Administra- 
tion's own  forecast.  A  major  and  growing 
share  of  the  burden  of  the  Administration's 
economic  policies  Is  being  borne  by  wage  and 
salary  etkrners. 

There  is  no  substantial  rise  of  economic 
activities  In  sight. 

A  small  increase  of  sales  and  production, 
in  the  year  ahead,  will  be  far  from  suf- 
ficient to  create  the  large  and  growing  num- 
ber of  Job  opportunities  that  are  needed. 
Productivity  is  rising  and  reducing  man- 
power requirements  per  unit  of  output.  And 
military  production  Is  heading  down,  with- 
out government  reconversion  plans.  At  the 
same  time,  the  normal  growth  of  the  labor 
force  of  about  I'j  million  a  year  is  being 
augmented  by  returning  GIs.  Only  a  deci- 
sive and  sustained  rise  of  economic  activity 
can  create  enough  Jobs  for  the  unemployed 
and  the  growing  labor  force. 

The  AFL-CIO  has  repeatedly  urged  the 
government  to  adopt  selective,  pinpointed 
measures  to  curb  the  specific  causes  of  in- 
flation, without  creating  a  recession  and 
rising  unemployment.  We  have  also  repeat- 
edly urged  the  govertunent  to  plan  for  a 
swift  and  socially  useful  conversion  from 
military  production.  If  the  government  had 
followed  such  policies,  it  would  have  curbed 
the  amount  of  credit  going  to  the  blue-chip 
corporations  for  mergers,  conglomerate  take- 
overs, gambling  casinos  and  investments  In 
foreign  subsidiaries.  It  would  have  provided 
the  means  for  the  needed  flow  of  money  Into 
housing.  It  would  have  provided  offsets  to 
declining  defense  production.  And  there 
would  have  been  no  tight-money,  high-In- 
terest rate  squeeze  on  the  economy. 

But  the  Administration  chose  to  choke 
off  economic  expansion.  Instead  of  selective 
measures  to  aid  the  economy,  the  Federal 
VHeserve  and  the  Administration  chose  severe 
economic  restraint.  But  the  Federal  Reserve 
used  selective  measures  to  reduce  margin 
requirements  for  purchases  of  stock  to  en- 
couraee  stock  market  speculation  and  to  re- 
move the  interest  rate  celling  on  30-to-90  day 
bank  deposits  of  at  least  $100.000 — to  aid  the 
banks,  the  blue  chips  and  the  wealthy. 

So  layoffs  and  production  cutbacks  are 
spreading,  while  living  costs  continue  to 
climb.  The  price  structure,  as  a  whole,  is 
now  set.  so  that  when  sales  start  to  move 
up.  profits  will  shoot  through  the  roof, 
as  they  did  from  1961  into  1969. 

Last  December,  Congress  granted  tlie 
President  broad  authority  to  curb  the  spe- 
cific causes  of  credit  inflation,  to  impose 
interest  rate  ceilings  and  to  expand  credit 
for  needed  housing,  public  facilities  and 
regular  business  operations. 

Confronted  by  the  President's  failure  to 
use  this  authority,  we  urge  tlie  Congress. 
again,  to  direct  the  Federal  Reserve  System  to 
establish  selective  credit  controls,  to  estab- 
lish maximum  Interest  rates  on  specific  types 
of  loans  and  the  allocation  of  credit  to  where 
it  will  do  the  most  good  for  America.  Wc  be- 
lieve this  Is  a  matter  of  great  urgency — to 
direct  the  flow  of  available  credit,  at  reason- 
able Interest  rates,  into  housing,  public  fa- 
cilities and  the  regular  operations  of  buslneas. 
We  urge  the  Congress  to  adopt  the  legisla- 
tion needed  to  reqvilre  that  a  portion  of  sucli 
tax-exempt  funds  as  pension,  college  endow- 
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ment  and  fotindation  funds — as  well  as  bank 
reserves— be  Invested  In  government-guar- 
anteed mortgages  to  help  meet  the  goal  of  26 
million  housing  units  In  10  years. 

Government  action  Is  needed  to  curb  the 
price-raising  ability  of  the  dominant  corpo- 
rations and  to  curtail  the  greatly  increasing 
concentration  of  economic  power  in  a  nar- 
rowing group  of  huge  corporations  and  banks. 
In  pursuit  of  this  objective,  a  thorough  Inves- 
tigation by  the  Congress  of  the  structure  of 
the  American  economy  is  long  overdue. 

The  specific  causes  of  soaring  pressures  on 
living  costs,  such  as  physicians'  fees,  hospital 
charges,  housing  costs  and  auto  insurance, 
should  be  examined  and  practical,  sensible 
measures  to  dampen  these  pressures  shotild 
be  developed. 

Above  all.  policies  are  needed  to  revitalize 
tihe  economy — to  get  America  on  the  road  to 
full  employment  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

If  the  President  determines  that  the  situa- 
tion requires  overall  stabilizatlcn  measures — 
after  the  establishment  of  selective  credit 
controls— the  AFL-CIO  will  cooperate.  But 
such  mandatory  controls  must  be  equitably 
placed  on  all  costs  and  incom.es — including 
all  prices,  profits,  dividends,  rents  and  exec- 
utive compensation,  as  well  as  employees 
wages  and  salaries 

Tlie  House  has  already  given  these  powers — 
with  the  exception  of  profit  controls — to  the 
President  on  a  stand-by  basis.  Obviously 
profit  freezes  would  have  to  be  included  to 
achieve  equ.ty  If  coiitrols  are  ever  imposed. 

We  need  an  expanding  supply  of  money 
and  credit,  a;  reasonable  intereti  rates,  to 
stimulate  the  required  expansion  of  eco- 
nomic activity. 

We  need  the  full  funding  of  federal  appro- 
priations for  such  socially  vital  requirements 
as  housing,  education,  health  care,  commu- 
nity facilities  and  hospitals — and  tl.e  federal 
government  must  establish  a  public-service 
employment  program  to  create  Jobs  for  the 
long-term  unemployed  and  seriously  under- 
employed in  providing  badly  needed  public 

;rvices.  The  soundest  way  to  balance  the 
f^eral  budget  is  to  balance  the  American 
economy. 

'e  urge  the  Administration  and  the  Con- 
gress to  move  immediately  to  measures  that 
can  quickly  get  America  on  the  road  to  full 
employment — with  Job  opportunities,  at  de- 
cent wages,  for  all  those  who  are  able  to  work 
and  seeking  employment. 


CORPORATIONS  THAT  EXPLOIT 
TAXPAYERS  WITH  THE  CROP 
PA-VTVIENT  PROGRAM  WTLL  BE 
BUSY  CHANGING  FINANCIAL 
STRUCTURE 


HON.  WILLIAM  B.  WIDNALL 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEN'TATI\rES 

Thursday.  August  6.  1970 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  faint 
hope  that  "a  half  a  loaf  is  better  than 
none  "  will  come  true,  I  plan  to  observe 
the  effectiveness  of  the  new  crop  subsidy 
limit  in  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1970, 
which  tlie  House  passed  August  5. 

The  $55,000  limit  per  crop  per  year  on 
cotton,  wheat,  and  feed  grains  is  sup- 
posed to  cut  the  crop  payment  program 
by  some  $50  million,  but  I  doubt  it. 
For  this  estimate  presupposes  there  will 
be  no  evasion  whatever  by  the  recipi- 
ents. 

The  defeated  proposal  of  $20,000  per 
producer  per  year  which  I  voted  for, 
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would  have  cut  the  program  by  S 171  mil- 
lion, period. 

The  b.U  as  pa&sed  gives  this  definition 
in  section  101: 

The  ?ecretan"  shall  Issue  regulations  de- 
fining the  term  'person'  and  prescribing  such 
ru'.es  05  he  determines  necessary  t>3  assure 
.1  fair  .-nd  re:isonable  appliciitlon  of  such 
limitation:  Provided,  That  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  which  Imii:  payments  to  .iny  person 
shall  nit  be  app'ic.ible  to  lands  owned  by 
Stages,  political  subdivisions,  or  agencies 
tht-retf  .-io  long  ns  such  huid  are  farmed  prl- 
m.inly  in  the  direct  furtherance  of  a  public 
function,   as   determined   by   the   Secretary. 

This  section  3  of  title  I  is  fi  aught  with 
loopholes.  Contrast  it  with  the  provision 
of  the  defeated  Conte-Findley  substitute 
which  I  supported: 

The  Secretary  shall  issue  rejulaticns  deHn- 
Ing  the  term  "person"  and  prescribing  such 
rules  and  further  limitations  r.s  he  deter- 
mines necessary  to  assure  a  fair  and  reason- 
able application  of  such  limitation  and  to 
prevent  the  circumvention  or  evasion  or  such 
limitation,  whether  the  circumvention  or 
evasion  be  attempted  by  means  of  the  sub- 
division of  farms,  production  allotments  or 
bases  thereof  through  sale  or  lease,  or  by 
other  means;  Prot-ided,  That  the  provisions 
or  this  Act  which  limit  payments  to  any  per- 
son shall  be  applicable  to  lands  owned  and 
•  operated  by  States,  political  subdivisions  or 
agencies  thereof. 

The  approved  version  pales  by  com- 
parison to  the  defeated. 

I  \'isualize  those  corporation?  that  are 
each  taking  taxpayers  for  half-million 
dollars  and  more  a  year  will  shift  lands 
to  wholly  owned  subcorporations  or  divi- 
sions, claim  feed  grain;  would  be  grown 
where  they  claimed  wheat  once  would 
have  been  grown  and  peVform  all  manner 
of  financial  legerdemain.  Then  where  one 
company  came  to  our  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  a  S4.4  millicn  welfare 
handout,  now  27  entities  will  come  to  the 
Department  and  ask  for  about  8165,000 
each.  The  27  will  channel  their  windfall 
into  one  conduit  and  the  one  company's 
coffers  will  again  bulge  with  a  $4.4  mil- 
lion bonanza. 

My  expectations  for  side  steps  such  as 
this  are  .^o  great  and  my  hopes  for  cut- 
backs in  the  paj-ment  program  are  so 
faint,  that  I  voted  against  the  Agricul- 
ture Act  of  1970. 


DDT  CAUSES  MUTATIONS  IN  RATS 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 


or  WISCONSIN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  6,  1970 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent  arti- 
cle in  the  New  York  Times  indicates 
that  FDA  geneticists  have  found  that 
DDT  causes  mutations  in  rats.  With 
little  comfort  we  also  learn  that  scien- 
tists consider  this  discovery  "predicta- 
ble" in  light  of  earlier  research  which  has 
shown  that  DDT  causes  cancerous  tum- 
ors in  animals. 

The  question  remains,  Mr.  Speaker, 
do  we  have  the  will  to  do  something  to 
prevent  the  environmental  disaster  which 
Is  also  predictable  If  we  continue  to  al- 
low the  release  of  toxic  substances  such 
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as  DDT  and  mercury  into  our  air  and 
our  waterways.  * 

The  article  appears  below: 
I  Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Aug.  4.  19701 
DDT  Found  To  Cause  Mutations  in   Rats 
(By  Nancy  Hicks) 

The  insecticide  DDT  causes  mutations  In 
rat  genes,  a  F.)od  and  Drug  Administration 
geneticist  has  reported.  This  Is  the  first  time 
that  DDT  has  been  found  to  cause  muta- 
tions in  an  intact  mammalian  system. 

The  research,  conducted  by  Dr.  Marvin 
Legator,  chle:'  of  the  F.D.A.'s  ceil  biology  di- 
vision was  termed  "predictable"  by  the  gene- 
ticist in  light  of  earlier  reports  showing  that 
DDT  causes  cancerous  tumors  in  animals. 

AU  cancer- causing  substanjcs  in  mam- 
mals have  so  far  been  shown  to  cause  muta- 
tions too,  and  this  conclusive  finding  is  a 
"logical  extension"  to  the  body  of  knowledge 
on  DDT,  he  said. 

Dr.  Legator,  who  performed  much  of  the 
early  rese.i.-ch  on  the  cancer-producing  po- 
tential of  cyclamates,  reported  his  current 
findings  last  week  at  a  private  biological  se- 
minar at  the  Brookhaven  National  Labora- 
tory on  Long  Island.  A  transcript  of  the  ses- 
sion was  made  available  to  the  press  yester- 
day. 

In  his  research.  Dr.  Legator  used  the  Doml- 
nat  Lethal  Test,  a  recently  perfected  meth- 
od of  detecting  mutation-producing  agents 
in  mammals. 

TESTING    PROCEDUHE 

Each  week  for  eight  weeks,  he  took  a  new 
group  of  at  least  10  rats  and  gave  them  one 
relatively  large  dose  of  DDT.  either  orally  or 
bv  Injection.  The  maximum  dosage — 80  kilo- 
grams for  each  ni.logram  of  rut — should  be 
equivalent  to  a  heaping  teaspoon  for  a  22- 
pound  man. 

Once  a  week  for  the  next  eight  weeks  after 
treatment ,  each  group  was  mated  with  an 
equal  number  of  females.  A  few  weeks  later, 
the  uterus  of  each  female  rat  was  inspected. 

If  all  were  well,  there  would  be  a  fetus 
present  In  eight  out  of  10  casco.  In  some, 
there  would  be  scars  on  the  uterus.  Indi- 
cating that  a  baby  had  been  growing,  but 
thp.t  something  had  Interrupted  its  develop- 
ment and  caused  it  to  reabsorb  into  womb. 

Approximately  4  per  cent  of  the  fetuses  of 
female  rats  niatet'  wah  untreated  male  rats, 
used  as  a  control  group,  reabsorbed.  This 
figure  Jumped  to  13.3  per  cent  of  the  fetuses 
of  female  rats  who  had  been  mated  with 
males  treated  two  weeks  be:ore  conception. 

The  two-week  period,  Dr.  Legator  said  later 
In  a  telephone  interview,  represents  the  pe- 
riod of  time  it  takes  a  sperm  cell  to  grow  from 
Immature  germ  tlstue  to  a  mature  reproduc- 
tive cell.  It  was  the  only  week  after  treat- 
ment that  showed  a  significant  difference. 

The  fact  that  the  change — the  reabsorp- 
tion — Is  seen  in  the  untreated  female  shows 
that  some  change  in  the  genetic  structure  In 
the  cells  of  the  male  took  place.  Dr.  Legator 
said. 

FINDING    disputed 

Dr.  Samuel  S.  Epstein  of  Children's  Center 
Research  Poundation  In  Boston,  has  per- 
formed the  same  dominant  lethal  test  on 
mice  but  found  that  DDT  had  no  mutagenic 
effects.  This  species  differentiation  is  quite 
common  he  said. 

Critics  of  this  method  of  testing  complain 
that  massive  doses  of  any  stibstance  will 
cause  111  effects  In  an  animal,  but  this  Is  not 
the  question.  Dr.  Legator  said. 

About  250  substances  have  been  tested 
using  the  dominant  lethal  procedure,  and 
only  4  per  cent  have  been  shown  to  cause 
mutations  in  animals,  he  said.  This  is  true 
even  when  the  dose  is  almost  strong  enough 
to  cause  death;  either  a  substance  causes 
mutations,  or  it  does  not,  he  said. 

While  DDT  has  been  shown  to  cause  muta- 
tions In  rats  but  not  In  human  b«lngs,  it 
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snouid  be  considered  "guilty  unvl  proven 
Innocent,"  Dr.  Legator  contended. 

"If  we  must  err.  let  us  err  on  the  side  of 
the  angels.  Every  known  cancer-producing 
substance,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
arsenic,  could  have  been  picked  up  with 
animal  studies."  he  said. 

The  use  of  DDT  in  this  country  had  been 
on  the  decline  over  the  last  few  years  until 
last  fall  when  studies  showing  that  it  caused 
cancerous  tumors  in  animals  caused  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  severely  limit  Its  use. 

Since  that  time.  s3veral  sta'-cs  have  banned 
it.  and  several  conservation  groups  have 
petitioned  the  F.D.A.  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  remove  it  from  the  market. 

When  this  failed,  the  groups  filed  suit  In 
the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  in  Wash- 
ington, and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was 
ordered  to  s'.:spend  its  registration  for  Inter- 
state shipment  within  30  days  or  show  cause 
for  not  doing  so.  The  case  is  still  in  Utlgailon. 
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ASTRONAUT  RECEIVES  FRENCH 
AWARD 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\'^S 

Thursday,  August  6,  1970 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  had  the  high  privilege  and  honor  of 
being  present  at  the  French  Embassy 
when  the  Honorable  Charles  Lucet,  Am- 
bassador of  France  to  the  United  States, 
presented  the  medal  of  the  "Chevalier  de 
la  Legion  d'Honneur"  to  Astronaut 
James  A.  Lovell,  Jr. 

The  world  acclaimed  Astronaut 
Lovell's  feat  of  landing  on  the  moon.  It 
was  a  "feat"  for  all  the  world,  and  it  has 
had  a  great  effect  on  the  people  of  the 
world,  unconsciously  drawing  them  clos- 
er together. 

I  commend  the  excellent  speech  made 
by  His  Excellency,  the  French  Ambas- 
sador, on  this  occasion  and  I  make  it  part 
of  this  Record: 

Astronaut  Receives  French  Award 
It  Is  a  great  and  signal  honor  for  me  to 
present  to  you,  in  compliance  with  instruc- 
tions I  received  from  the  President  of  the 
French  Republic,  the  insignia  of  the  "Che- 
valier de  la  Legion  d'Honneur"  and  accord- 
ingly induct  you  into  our  foremost  national 
order. 

You  know.  Commander,  that  the  French 
people  and  all  French  citizens  have  followed 
with  great  admiration,  great  concern  and 
passionate  attention  your  exploits  as  well  as 
those  of  allAhe  astronauts  before  you. 

As  the  plKit  of  Gemini  VII  you  and  Colonel 
Borman  succeeded  In  December  1965  In 
achieving  the  first  space  rendezvous.  You  did 
even  better  in  November  1966  aboard  the 
Gemini  XII  when  you  succeeded  in  taking 
the  first  pictures  of  a  solar  eclipse  from  space. 
Then  came  the  period  of  the  Apollo  mis- 
sions. Allow  me  to  tell  you  very  humbly  that 
on  December  21.  1968,  I  was  on  the  Cape 
where  I  watched  the  launching  of  Apollo 
VIII.  the  first  manned-space  vehicle  launched 
by,a  Saturn  V  rocket.  I  will  never  forget  the 
spectacular  sight  of  this  ma.lestic  flight  into 
space.  As  a  regular  visitor  to  Cape  Kennedy,  I 
was  there  again  in  July  1969,  at  the  launching 
of  Apollo  XI.  an  historical  date  for  men  who 
were  to  set  foot  on  the  moon  for  the  first 
time  In  history.  Armstrong.  Aldrln  and  Col- 
lins are  likewise  "Chevaliers  de  la  Legion 
d'Honneur." 

To  you.  my  dear  Commander  Lovell.  I 
wish  to  say  that  I  and  all  Frenchmen  believe 


that  the  flight  of  Apollo  XIII  which  you 
commanded  was  likewise  remarkable  and 
admirable. 

You  as  well  as  Halse  and  Swlgert.  who  ac- 
companied you,  knew  how  to  face  the  grtat- 
est  dlflBculty  men  could  ever  encounter  after 
the  two  oxygen  tanks  exploded  hallway  be- 
tween the  earth  and  the  moon. 

We  have  always  admired  American  achieve- 
ments and  the  unbelievable  precision  of 
American  technique  in  all  occasions.  Here, 
however,  something  entirely  different  was 
involved.  The  crucial'  point  was  not  ma- 
chines, but  courage,  self-control  and  presence 
of  mind. 

With  the  help  of  the  Houston  Control  Cen- 
ter and  all  NASA  services  and  thanks  to  its 
chief  administrator.  Dr.  Thomas  Paine,  to 
whom  I  wish  to  pay  homage,  you  succeeded 
In  bringing  the  capsule  and  its  passengers 
at  the  right  time  to  the  right  place  under 
unbelievably  dangerous  conditions.  We  were 
extremely  concerned  but  your  calnmess  and 
success  were  incompEirable.  Half-failures  are 
sometimes  greater  than  victories.  You  have 
gl'.en  us  an  unforgettable  lesson.  Even  in  the 
exploration  of  space  with  the  aid  of  ma- 
chines, v.hich  produced  by  our  industries 
can  nevertheless  fail,  even  as  we  humans, 
you  have  shown  that  in  every  situation  suc- 
cess is  determined  by  man,  his  courage  and 
his  self-control. 

Thanks  to  your  example  and  the  examples 
of  the  astronauts  who  preceded  you  and  of 
those  who  will  come  after  you.  we  know  that 
space  can  be  conquered  and  explored  and 
that  the  moon,  a  planet  about  which  poets 
have  been  dreaming,  will  also  be  the  earth's 
great  suburb  and  soon  the  starting  pwint 
for  further  adventures. 

You    have    opened    to    us    unprecedented 

prosjjects  that  will  arouse  our  imagination 

and  you  have  spurred  our  age-old  desire  to 

5  cross  new  frontiers.  Thanks  to  you  this  fron- 

X  tier  Is  now  the  starry  sky. 

We  must  not  forget  that  these  stupendous 
conquests  have  not  changed  men's  disposi- 
tions and  infirmities  overnight.  Conflicts, 
wars  and  violence  will  always  be  with  us. 
But  we  know,  and  let  us  state  unreservedly, 
that  we  have  only  to  look  to  the  sky  in  order 
to  know  where  our  future  fate  lies,  arm  where 
final  reconciliation  among  mankind  can  be 
effectuated.  Space  with  all  its  perils  now 
appears  to  us  as  the  Illimitable  area  for  true 
International  cooperation. 

You  have  shown  us  the  way  and  you  have 
shown  greatness  In  adversity.  We  thank  you 
from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts. 

Therefore,  on  behalf  of  the  people  and  the 
government  of  France,  whose  admiration 
for  you  and  yoiu'  colleagues  is  boundless,  I 
will   now   utter   these   time-honored   words. 


CONGRESSMAN  BILL  SCOTT 
REPORTS 


HON.  WILLIAM  LLOYD  SCOTT 

OP   VIROINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  6,  1970 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  insert  my  August  newsletter  in  the 
Record  at  this  point.  Since  coming  to 
Congress  I  have  attempted  to  keep  con- 
stituents informed  by  monthly  jnews- 
letters,  and  the  current  issue  may  also 
be  of  interest  to  the  membership: 

Your  Congressman  Bill  Scott  Reports 

Congressional  Recess:  Congressional  ses- 
sions are  reaching  a  point  where  they  are 
almost  continuous  but  it  is  expected  the 
House  will  recess  this  year  for  approximately 
three  weeks  beginning   on   August   14   and 
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continuing  through  September  8.  Because  it 
Is  an  election  year,  it  is  also  anticipated 
that  we  will  recess  about  the  middle  of  Oc- 
tober and  resume  the  session  alter  the  No- 
vember election.  The  House  seems  to  be  able 
to  transact  business  faster  than  the  Senate 
and  this  may  be  because  of  its  f^r  more 
stringent  limitation  on  debate.  A  number  of 
House  passed  appropriations  bills  remain  in 
the  Senate  for  consideration  and  this  Is  the 
primary  obstacle  to  final  adjournment.  Of 
course,  decisions  on  scheduling  of  legislation 
and  the  length  of  sessions  of  the  Congress 
are  made  by  the  leadership  of  the  m.ijorlty 
party. 

Washington  Staff:  Mrs.  Flo  Ellen  Hart  of 
Falls  Church  Is  another  valued  staff  mem- 
ber in  the  Washington  office.  Flo  studied 
English  and  Journalism  at  West  Virginia 
University  and  was  with  the  Joint  Congres- 
sional Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Tax- 
ation before  Joining  our  staff  in  1967.  She 
primarily  handles  correspondence  and  re- 
search relating  to  legislation  and  is  knowl- 
edgeable about  all  phases  of  the  ot&ce  work. 
Inasmuch  as  she  is  married  to  an  attorney, 
her  interest  In  law  and  legislation  under- 
standably goes  beyond  her  dally  chores. 

Veterans'  Hospitals:  The  Veterans  Admin- 
istration operates  hospitals  at  Richmond, 
Hampti  n  and  Salem.  Virginia.  There  has 
bee::  some  discussion  of  the  possibility  of 
rebuilding  and  reloc.tting  the  Richmond 
facility  knov.  n  as  McGuire  Veterans  Ho.spltal. 
The  Virginia  Department  of  the  American 
Legion  by  resolution  adopted  at  its  last  State 
Convention  expressed  some  reservation  about 
moving  the  Richmond  facility  from  its  pres- 
ent 183  acre  site  to  a  doviTitown  location 
adjacent  to  the  Medical  College  of  Virginia. 
I  visited  both  the  Richmond  and  the  Hamp- 
ton facilities  a  few  weeks  ago,  talked  with 
both  members  of  the  staffs  and  patients  and 
Inspected  existing  buildings.  Patients  indi- 
cated that  they  were  receiving  excellent 
treatment  at  bo;h  facilities  and  while  the 
staff  at  Hampton  did  seem  to  feel  that  some 
modernization  was  desired,  they  appeared 
generally  satisfied  with  this  facility.  The 
contrarj'.  however;  appears  to  be  true  at 
Richmond's  McGulre  Hospital  and  the  staff 
Indicated  that  they  were  limited  in  serving 
the  patients  by  inadequate  hospital  faclU- 
ties.  The  basic  question  in  my  mind  Is  wheth- 
er new  fac.llties  should  be  constructed  at 
the  present  site;  whether  a  hospital  facility 
for  acutely  ill  patients  should  be  constructed 
adjacent  to  the  Medical  College  with  the 
present  facility  retained  for  other  patients; 
or  v.'hethcr  the  entire  facility  should  be 
moved  to  dovintown  Richmond.  The  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans  Affairs  has  been  advised 
of  the  views  of  The  American  Legion  and  my 
own  observations,  as  has  the  Chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Tliere  is  no  doubt  thpt  more  modern  facili- 
ties do  need  to  be  constructed  in  the  Rich- 
mend  area. 

D  C  Crime  Bill;  It  is  hoped  that  the  com- 
prehensive Crime  Bill,  recently  signed  by  the 
President,  will  lay  the  foundation  for  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  crime  within  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  bill  changes  many 
other  aspects  of  criminal  law  and  procedures 
in  the  city  of  Washington  even  though  em- 
phasis has  been  given  to  such  features  as  pre- 
trial detention  and  the  no-knock  provision. 
Tlie  bill  establishes  a  new  Superior  Court, 
provides  for  additional  Judges  and  court  per- 
sonnel and  is  expected  to  speed  up  the  trial 
of  accused  individuals.  Wire  tapping  author- 
ity is  also  expanded  and  defendants  over  the 
age  of  16  may  now  be  tried  as  adults  for 
serious  crimes. 

Although  a  co-sponsor  of  the  entire  bill, 
the  title  relating  to  the  transfer  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  Lorton  Correctional  Institu- 
tion from  the  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment to  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Prisons  was  of 
special  Interest.  This  title  was  Included  in 
the   version  passed  by  the  House  but  was 
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eliminated  in  conference  at  the  insistence 
of  the  Senate  conferees.  Members  of  the 
House  District  of  Columbia  Committee, 
however,  have  indicated  that  the  Lorton 
measure  will  be  Included  in  a  subsequent  bill 
favored  by  the  Senate,  with  the  thought  that 
the  House  can  exert  more  Influence  for  its 
retention. 

The  2 13-page  Grime  Bill  is  not  a  panac«a 
for  every  problem  confronting  our  capital 
but,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  reasoned  reeponM 
to  a  continuous  increase  in  lawlessness.  It 
18  expected  that  state  legislatures  will  exam- 
ine its  contents  and  adopt  a  number  of 
its  provisions  The  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee has  under  consideration  proposals  to 
extend  some  of  the  provisions  of  this  local 
bill  to  crimes  committed  on  federal  reserva- 
tions throughout  the  country  and  to  other 
instances  where  federal  criminal  law  prevails. 

Airport  Policemen's  Salaries;  Events  of  re- 
cent months  have  made  us  all  aware  of  the 
importance  of  qualified  and  well-trained 
fwlice  at  our  airports.  However,  at  the  pres- 
ent time  a  personnel  shortage  exists  in  the 
police  forces  at  both  National  and  Dulles 
Airports  which  could  Jeopardize  the  safety  of 
airline  passengers  and  the  public  alike.  This 
shortage,  which  results  in  part  from  a  low 
pay  scale,  i^  critical  and  must  be  eliminated. 
I  have,  therefore.  Joined  with  Congressman 
Broyhlll  In  sponsoring  a  bill  which  would  in- 
crease these  salaries  to  a  scale  slightly  below 
that  of  the  metropolitan  police. 

Quantico:  The  Department  of  the  Navy  has 
advised  that  the  construction  of  utilities  and 
barracks  buildings  at  the  Quantico  Marine 
Base,  having  an  estimated  total  cost  of 
$1,711,000,  has  been  released  from  the  75% 
deferral  of  direct  feder.il  construction  pro- 
grams established  by  the  President  and  it  is 
planned  to  award  construction  contracts  on 
these  items  by  next  January. 

.\cademy  Appointments:  Any  young  men 
interested  in  filing  an  application  for  the 
Military,  Naval,  Air  Force  and  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Academies  should  contact  our  office 
promptly  so  that  an  application  form  may  be 
furnished  for  completion  and  filing  prior  to 
September  1.  1970,  for  the  academy  classes 
beginning  In  June,  1971.  Applicants  must 
have  attained  the  age  of  17  and  not  have 
reached  their  22nd  birthday  at  time  of  ad- 
mission. 

The  Coast  Guard  has  advised  our  ofl5ce  that 
the  deadline  for  submitting  .ipplicatlons  for 
the  next  nationwide  competition  is  Decem- 
ber 15,  1970.  Appointments  to  the  Coast 
Guard  Academy  are  tendered  solely  on  the 
basis  of  an  annual  nationwide  competition. 
The  age  requirements  are  the  same  as  for  the 
other  academies  and  requests  concerning  ad- 
missions should  be  addressed  to  the  Director 
of  Admissions,  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Academy, 
New  London,  Connecticut. 

Census  Enumeration;  We  have  received  a 
number  of  complaints  from  local  officials 
who  feel  that  the  preliminary  census  figures 
are  below  their  expectations.  These  have 
been  referred  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for 
consideration.  However,  as  this  is  being  writ- 
ten. We  have  a  letter  from  one  constituent 
Indicating  her  forms  had  not  been  picked  up 
and  asking  what  action  she  should  take.  Of 
course,  this  may  be  an  exception,  but  if  you 
know  of  anyone  whose  census  form  has  not 
been  collected,  please  advise  them  to  send  it 
to  the  Chief.  Field  Division,  Bureau  of  Uie 
Census,  Washington,  DC.  20233,  in  order  that 
it  may  be  checked  against  the  enumeration 
records.  Certainly  we  would  like  the  census 
to  be  as  complete  as  possible. 

Equal  Rights  for  Women;  The  House  will 
soon  consider  a  constitutional  amendment 
guaranteeing  equal  rights  for  women.  The 
majority  of  Members  of  the  House  (218) 
have  signed  a  discharge  petition  to  take  the 
proposal  away  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  to  which  It  had  been  originally 
referred.  On  August  10  it  will  be  in  order  for 
the  House  to  vote  to  discharge  the  Commit- 
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tee  debate  the  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  and  then  take  a  vote.  While  I 
have  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  this  legisla- 
tion many  women's  groups  favor  it  and  a 
vote  aganst  it  might  well  be  considered  a 
vote  against,  womanhood.  I  intend  to  sup- 
port the  measure. 

Travel  To  Communist  Countries:  Last  fall 
legislation  was  co-sponsored  to  give  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  authority  to  restrict  travel 
to  a  foreign  country  or  area  by  our  citizens 
if  the  Secretary  decided  that  the  country  is 
at  war  with  the  U.S.,  at  war  with  any  coun- 
try or  where  insurrection  is  in  progress  or 
where  the  travel  would  impair  the  conduct 
of  U  S  foreign  policy.  No  hearings  had  been 
scheduled  bv  the  Judiciary  Committee  to 
which  this  bill  was  referred.  I  have  recently 
urged  the  Chairman  of  this  Committee  to 
hold  hearings.  The  need  for  legislation  of  this 
tvpe  has  been  shown  by  the  recent  permission 
g'lven  to  one  of  the  convicted  Chic;\go  Seven 
who  ha^  been  allowed  to  go  to  Cuba. 

Housing  Shortage;  In  order  to  help  ease 
the  critical  housing  shortage  in  the  country. 
I  have  joined  in  sponsoring  legislation  which 
would  insure  that  barriers  to  efficient  con- 
s-ruction will  be  eliminated  from  local  build- 
ing codes  in  those  instances  where  homes  are 
being  built  with  Federal  money.  By  eliminat- 
ing such  restrictions  on  the  use  of  advanced 
lechniqties.  production  of  tlie  needed  vol- 
ume of  good  homes  at  a  lower  cost  can  be 
realized  This  bill,  of  course,  contains  safe- 
guards which  will  make  certain  that  new 
technology  is  practical  and  will  provide  safe 

housing.  ,  ,,      .       V.   1 

Publications  Available:  The  following  bul- 
letins are  available   for  distribution.  Please 
check  the  ones  you  would  like  to  receive  and 
return  this  slip. 
— Guide  to  Budsetlrg  for  the  Family 
— Apples  m  Appealing  Ways 
—Clothing  Repairs 

Freezing  Combination  Main  Dishes 

--Home  Canning  of  Meat  and  Poultry 

— How  to  Buy  Fresh  Fruits 

—Keeping  Food  Safe  to  Eat 

—How  to  Buy  Meats  for  Yotir  Freezer 

—Nuts  in  Family  Meals 

—How  to  Tailor  a  Woman's  Suit 

— Part-Time  Farming 

— Storing  Vegetables  and  Fruits 

Name 

Address 


A   COMPREHENSIVE    VIEW   OF   THE 
ENVIRONMENTAL  CRISIS 


HON.  LAURENCE  J.  BURTON 

OF    UtAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  6.  1970 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
believe  that  my  coUeagxies  will  find  the 
following  finely  detailed  article  by  Theo- 
dore H.  White  of  great  interest  because 
it  affects  iis  all.  The  article  documents 
the  past  histor>'  of  conservation  move- 
ments and  describes  the  intensity  of 
interest  presently  directed  toward  im- 
proving the  quality  of  the  environment. 
Unfortunately,  much  of  this  effort  is 
imcoordinated,  complex,  overlapping, 
and  underlapping.  But  the  awesome  cor- 
rective problem  faced  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  attempting  to  deal  with  abuses 
to  the  environment  remains.  I  believe 
Mr.  White's  article,  which  appeared  in 
the  June  26.  1970.  Life  magazine,  needs 
no  further  comment: 
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How  Do  We  Get  From  Here  to  There 

(By  Theodore  H.  White) 
In  the  dream.  It  works  something  like  this: 
The  huge  hall  of  Environment  Control  Is 
lit  from  above.  Operators  below  press  con- 
trols and  the  translucent  dome  glows  with 
Jet  streams  slashing  the  Upper  Atmosphere, 
shaping  the  worlds  weather.  Other  controls 
are  pressed  and  the  glow  changes  color.  Now 
it  illuminates  the  Middle  Atmosphere  over 
America,  showing  regional  smog-bearing  In- 
versions that  may  lock  over  cities  within 
hours.  In  and  out  of  wjrils  glide  panels  on 
which  river  basins  shine  with  flood-crest 
warnings  or  change  hue  to  show  rise-and- 
fall  of  pollution.  Central  Energy  Control 
occupies  an  adjoining  hall  where  lights  wink 
on  a  giant  map  as  gas.  coal,  water  power  and 
nuclear  fission  pour  their  energy  Into  the 
national  electricity  grid,  swinging  from  mid- 
night lull  to  morning  peak.  At  planning 
sessions  Energy  Control's  panels  slide  back 
to  show  the  same  grid  five.  10  or  20  years 
hence,  marking  future  power  plants  de- 
signed for  maximum  efficiency  and  safety. 
Nearbv.  in  the  Surveillance  Center  of  En- 
vironmental Health  Services,  pesticides,  ox- 
ides, nitrates,  adulterants,  all  30,000  chemi- 
cals used  by  Industry  or  everyday  life  are  In- 
dexed, cross-referenced,  computerized  for  In- 
teractions and  contaminations.  Over  In  the 
Office  of  Land  Use  maps  show  America  today 
and  America  In  1980.  1990.  '2000 — open  spaces 
preserved  In  a  system  of  planned  new  cities, 
new  Industries,  new  transport  nets  and  free 
shorelines  that  must  hold  the  100000.000 
Americans  to  be  added  In  the  next  generation. 
In  Washington  today  men  who  nurse  such 
dreams  believe  that  some  day  this  ultimate 
National  Center  for  Environment  Control 
will  be  larger  than  the  Pentagon.  Tlie  Pen- 
tagon protects  America  from  foreign  enemies; 
Environment  Control  must  protect  America 
from  Americans,  which  is  more  difficult. 

But  between  Dream  and  Reality  falls 
Politics.  No  one  In  Washington  opposes  the 
Dream — it  Is  only  that  no  one  agrees  on  how 
to  get  here  from  here  For  over  a  year  con- 
gressmen and  senators,  clubwomen  and  fish- 
ermen, flower-children  and  commuters,  stu- 
dents and  professors,  editorialists  and  TV 
commentators  have  Joined  to  make  environ- 
ment the  No.  1  Issue  on  the  political  fash- 
Ion  parade.  The  last  defenders  of  smog, 
sewage,  smoke,  pollution  and  noise  have 
hushed.  All  that  remains  is  for  someone  to 
give  governmen'  to  the  movement — which  Is 
most  difficult  of  all. 

•'Gouvcmerr  say  the  French,  -c'est 
choisir" — to  govern  Is  to  choose.  And  what 
Richard  Nixon  has  chosen  in  the  pnst  two 
months  out  of  the  cascade  of  papers,  reports 
and  options  before  him  are  the  emergency 
first  steps  in  a  master  plan  for  the  American 
environment.  What  he  Is  about  to  offer  the 
nation  for  debate  Is  a  program  which  will 
raise  hard  questions:  Which  committees  of 
Congress  must  be  outraged,  which  depart- 
ments of  government  ripped  apart:  how- 
much  of  the  political  debris  of  the  past  is  to 
be  discarded  immediately?  What  traditional 
liberties  of  Initiative  and  enterprise  must  be 
given  up  to  preserve  the  larger  liberty  of  life 
for  the  Americans  of  tomorrow? 

There  come  rare  moments  in  a  President's 
term  when  politics  nnd  history  coincide.  For 
Nixon,  in  mid-passage  of  his  troubled  presi- 
dency, such  a  moment  Is  now.  Politically,  the 
last  Issue  of  fashion  on  which  he  still  holds 
people.  Congress  and  media  with  him  lies  In 
the  Great  Environment  Crusade.  Historically, 
he  must  seize  this  moment  before  it  goes 
the  way  of  the  Cause  of  the  Cities,  the 
Crusade  for  Civil  Rights,  the  War  on  Pov- 
erty. For  If  he  does  not  make  the  most  of 
this  crest  of  concern  for  America's  ravaged 
environment,  then  time  and  space  mav  have 
closed  over  the  nation  for  good  before  the 
next  wave  comes.  Time  and  space  had  been 
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shrinmng  for  almost  three  centuries  before 
the  first  ripple  of  concern  began  to  make  a 
wave  in  American  politics.  'Conservation' 
was  the  phrase  that  Theodore  Roosevelt  used 
to  call  American  attention  to  the  new  con- 
dition. In  1890.  the  census  had  declared 
America  was  entirely  settled,  it  no  longer 
had  a  frontier.  Thus,  on  coming  to  the 
Presidency  in  1901,  Roosevelt  brought  politics 
to  bear  to  preserve  for  tomorrow  the  wilder- 
ness wor.ders  he  had  known  in  his  youth.  He 
would  preserve,  -conferve'  It  all — unspoiled 
skies,  clear  streams,  the  wildlife  resources 
that  were  vanishing,  from  pigeon  to  buffalo. 
To  this  day  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Roosevelt's  chosen  agency  for  the  job,  bears 
as  its  emblem  the  buffalo. 

It  was  more  than  saving  buffaloes  that 
stirred  the  next  wave  of  concern  a  generation 
later— It  was  man's  own  plight.  When  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt  became  President,  the  winds 
of  'he  mid-'30s  were  scouring  the  dust  bowl, 
while  the  Mississippi  valley,  stripped  of  trees 
and  sod.  was  noodlng  uncontrollably  Tree- 
belt  windbreaks.  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
TV.*^  and  CCC  all  followed  In  response — to 
he  interrupted  by  war. 

Then,  with  the  war  over,  the  cause  of 
environment  was  stilled  for  another  genera- 
tion, and  In  a  spasm  of  unpl:mnc,i  growth. 
American.-;  added  half  as  much  again  to  theli 
population,  and  as  much  new  production  to 
what  they  already  had  as  total  Russian  and 
German  production  combined.  As  automo- 
biles tripled  in  number,  a  cocoon  of  poison 
fumes  began  to  shimmer  ever  new  highways. 
Cities  draped  their  towers  in  acrid  shawls 
of  smog,  lakes  bobbed  with  organic  sewage 
and  plastic  refuse,  blue-claw  crabs  were 
vanishing  from  the  coves  of  the  Ches;^peake 
to  the  Great  South  Bay,  scientists  packaged 
chemicals  in  foods  and  poisons  in  spray  cans. 
And  the  two  natural  containers  of  the  en- 
vironment, the  air  and  the  water,  finally 
vomited  back  on  Americans  the  filth  they 
could  no  longer  absorb.  Man,  said  some  con- 
cerned observers,  was  beginning  to  emtilate 
the  gorilla,  an  animal  which  defecates  in  its 
own  sleeping  place;  but  such  people  were 
dismissed  as  kooks. 

"When  we  came  In.  in  1960,"  says  Stewart 
Udall,  former  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  leading  environmentalist  of  the  Ken- 
nedy-Johnson Cabinet,  "not  a  single  new 
national  park  had  been  set  aside  since  1947. 
and  all  but  five  percent  of  the  country's  free 
coastline  was  shut  off.  The  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration," continues  Udall.  "had 
thought  pollution  was  a  local  matter.  So 
we  all  sat  there  like  spectators  and  watched 
Los  Angeles  wrestling  with  smog — it  was 
their  problem.  I  came  in  as  a  classic  con- 
servationist— you  know,  preservation  of  na- 
ture and  seashores,  of  birdllfe  and  wildlife, 
of  endangered  species.  Then  gradually  it 
came  over  me  that  man  himself  was  an  en- 
dangered species,  that  we  were  part  of  the 
same  chain  of  life  as  the  birds.  OiUy  in  the 
last  three  years  I  was  In  office  did  I  see  It  as 
a  whole  piece.  We'd  erred  in  thinking  en- 
vironment was  simply  a  matter  of  managing 
natural  resources.  What  had  to  be  managed 
was  man  himself.  We  had  to  have  a  concept 
that  considers  man  as  the  significant  focus. 
We  brought  the  country  to  an  awareness  of 
the  problem:  Nixon's  Job  Is  to  give  It  man- 
agement." 

A    JUMBLE    OF    LOBBIES    AND    FEUDS 

In  his  first  week  In  office  Richard  Nixon 
talked  of  a  new  environmental  agency  he 
planned  to  set  up  to  think  about  the  lakes, 
the  mountains,  the  seas,"  A  small-town  boy, 
he  had  seen  Southern  California  overrun  and 
fouled  by  people.  Industry,  cities.  Now,  he 
insisted,  he  would  come  to  grips  with  the 
problem. 

But  whenever  any  President  tries  to  grip 
a  problem,  he  must  come  to  grips  first  with 
the   stubborn   instruments   of  the  govem- 
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ment  he  inherits.  Trying  to  find  an  over- 
view of  this  problem.  Nixon  first  deputized 
White  House  Aide  John  Whltakcr,  a  geolo- 
gist, to  come  up  with  an  environmental  pro- 
gram by  early  fall.  But  Whltaker  could  find 
general  answers  nowhere.  "I  finally  had  to 
call  up  every  Cabinet  officer."  says  Whitaker. 
"and  ask  them  to  detach  one  young  man 
from  their  office  to  work  with  me  aa  a  task 
force  to  get  any  kind  of  picture  of  what  was 
going  on."  By  fall  Nixon  had  instructed  the 
Ash  Council  on  Government  Reorganization 
to  unravel  the  tangle  of  overlapping,  con- 
tradictory agencies  and  bureaus  dealing 
with  environmental  action — and  the  Ash 
Council  came  up  with  a  list  of  44  major 
agencies  In  five  major  departments  inextrlca- 
blv  deadlocked  In  something  called  the  En- 
vironment Game.  In  a  few  more  months  the 
Library  of  Congress,  consulting  its  indexes, 
expanded  that  list  to  84  bureaus  And  by  fall, 
as  politicians  rushed  to  Join  the  environ- 
ment crusade  of  1969,  as  students  clamored 
for  answers,  it  was  quite  obvious  that  there 
were  no  sirnple  answers  for  their  two  great 
questions:  Why  don't  they  do  something 
about  the  environment?  How  did  we  get  m 
such  a  mess? 

To  answer  such  questions,  investigators 
would  have  required  a  three-dimensional 
chart,  with  at  least  seven  different  kinds  of 
colored  ribbons  and  a  stereoscopic  viewer  to 
make  clear  even  the  simpler  relationships 
of  the  players  In  the  Environment  Game. 
Beyond  this,  there  was  the  tangle  of  lobbies, 
committees,  pressure  grgups,  ambitions  and 
bureaucratic  feuds  which  had  to  be  sorted 
before  one  could  begin  to  see  the  mess 
clearly. 

Almost  each  of  the  80-odd  agencies  which 
shared  management  of  the  American  en- 
vironment had  a  history  of  its  own.  crusted 
over  with  an  en'renched  lobby,  an  en- 
trenched congressional  committee,  an  en- 
trenched bureaucracy,  each  ferociously  de- 
fending its  own  prerogatives.  Such  bureaus 
had  been  born  variously  of  a  national  crisis, 
a  public  outrage,  a  scientist's  insight  or  a 
Presidents  dream — but  all  reflected  that 
hoary  first  principle  of  American  government: 
when  something  Itches,  scratch  It. 

Some  of  the  scratch  marks  were  over  a 
century  old:  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
dated  back  to  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  Coast 
Guard  to  Alexander  Hamilton.  Each  succes- 
sive wave  of  concern  had  left  behind,  like 
flutsam  on  a  beach,  a  tldemark  of  new  bu- 
~ffeaus  or  expanded  older  bureaus.  The  De- 
partment of  Interior,  Theodore  Roosevelt's 
favorite  tool,  clustered  the  Geological  Sur- 
vev.  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  the 
Biireaus  of  Mines,  Fisheries,  Reclamation 
and  still  others.  To  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, with  all  Its  traditional  bureaus. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  had  added  Soil  Con- 
servation, Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion and  others.  Elsenhower  had  set  up  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare. It  now  held  the  Public  Health  Service, 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  Bureau  of 
Radiological  Health.  Occupational  Safety, 
others.  The  Department  of  Army  controlled 
the  Corps  of  Engineers.  Beyond,  freewheeling 
on  their  own.  were,  among  others,  TVA,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission. 

On  top  of  all  these  were  even  newer  bu- 
reaus. It  had  been  Congress,  rather  than  the 
press  or  the  Executive,  that  had  first  rung 
the  alarm  in  the  1960s.  A  trio  of  outstanding 
senators — Muskie,  Jackson.  Nelson — had  lob- 
bed the  environment  ball  at  the  White 
House  and  the  White  House  had  reacted. 
Chief  among  the  newer  agencies  were  the  Air 
Pollution  Control  Administration  (located 
in  HEW) ,  and  the  Water  Quality  Administra- 
tion (located  In  Interlcc) .  A  perhaps  apoc- 
ryphal story  Illustrates  how  the  pattern  was 
shaped.  Lyndon  Johnson,  so  the  story  runs, 
had    tried    to  reach    Stewart    Udall    on    the 
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telephone  to  talk  about  a  water-pollution 
problem.  Udall  doesn't  control  water,  he  was 
told.  "Well,  he  should,"  said  .Johnson  after  a 
moment's  reflection.  "Get  water  transferred 
toStu." 

Even  while  Richard  Nixon,  all  through  1969 
and  early  1970,  tried  to  make  sense  of  the 
apparatus  he  was  trying  to  grip.  It  grew 
more  complicated.  As  the  Environmental 
Crusade  accelerated,  politicians  wildly  tried 
to  stay  abreast.  Congress,  for  example,  told 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  to  protect  everyday  life  from  the 
radiation  of  TV  sets,  microwave  ovens  or 
X-rays — but  then  It  neglected  to  appropriate 
money  for  the  task.  Environment  was  a 
Klondike  of  gilt-edged,  risk-free  political 
issues,  and  any  legislator  cculd  score  by  tack- 
ing his  name  "on  a  bill.  At  one  point,  at  the 
end  of  1969,  an  official  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  telephoned  a  White  House 
staTer  to  ask.  "Can  we  get  more  money  for 
our  buget  if  we  prove  poverty  causes  pollu- 
tion?" 

Without  clear  direction  from  the  top  the 
bureaucracies  cla.5hed  as  they  had  for  years, 
only  more  so.  The  National  Park  Service  (In- 
terior) feuded  with  the  Forest  Service  (Agri- 
culture) .  The  letter's  Job  was  to  serve  timber 
and  gra;:ing  interests  while  the  former  sought 
to  keep  forests  inviolate  as  nature  created 
them.  Health  experts  at  HEW  were  convinced 
that  hard  pesticides  like  DDT  were  dangerous 
not  only  to  birds  and  fish  but  also  to  man. 
Experts  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
however,  spoke  for  the  interests  of  farmers 
whom  pesticides  promised  high  crop  yields. 
A  dam  the  Federal  Power  Commission  might 
approve  was,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  an  atrocity  Federal  agencies 
clashed  not  only  in  Washington  with  each 
other,  but  with  mayors,  governors,  city 
planners. 

THERE'S    PLAIN    GOLD    IN    GARBAGE 

Where  agencies  did  not  clash  they  over- 
lapped or  worse,  underlapped.  '"iTou  can't  say 
all  problems  fell  between  two  stools,"  said  an 
Investigator  of  the  Ash  Council.  "Some  fell 
between  six  stools."  Rats,  for  example,  are  a 
menace  to  sltim  dwellers  In  congested  cities. 
Everyone  hates  rats,  including  the  United 
States  government.  But  trying  to  locate 
command  of  the  Federal  Rodent  Control 
program  is  as  difficult  as  locating  COS'VN  In 
Cambodia.  The  war  on  rats  involves  Inte- 
rior (Fish  and  V/lldllfe  Service),  Agriculture 
(Agricultural  Research),  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare  (NIMH  and  FDA),  the  White 
House  (Office  of  Economic  Opportunity) 
and.  at  last  count,  no  less  than  six  other 
agencies. 

Other  larger  problems  fell  nowhere.  As 
early  as  1950,  government  scientists  knew 
Lake  Erie  was  dying.  Yet  no  one  was  re- 
sponsible— not  the  fringe  of  cities  f'om  To- 
ledo through  Cleveland  to  Buffalo  which 
dumped  sewage  in  the  water,  not  the  steel 
industries  which  poured  In  acid  pollution, 
not  the  farmers  whose  manures  and  hlgh- 
nltrate  fertilizers  drained  off  Into  streams 
that,  ultimately,  eutrophled  the  lake.  So 
Lake  Erie  died  because,  for  20  years,  while  all 
watched  and  mourned,  no  controlling 
branch  of  government  was  responsible  for 
averting  tragedy. 

A  traditional  government  bureau,  charged 
with  a  specific  problem,  might  attack  It  with 
good  will  and  then  find  Itself  trapped  In  the 
revolving  doors  of  administration.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  Is  usually  cartooned  as  the 
tool  of  the  "interests."  In  actual  fact  It 
swings  from  decade  to  decade  in  response  to 
pressure,  with  no  philosophical  guidance 
whatsoever.  BuMlnes  was  born  In  1910  In 
response  to  public  horror;  almost  3.000 
miners  a  year  were  being  killed  by  a  brutal 
Industry,  and  the  bureau  was  created.  Ini- 
tially, to  protect  them.  In  World  War  n. 
however,  as  mineral  after  mlnerar  became 
critically  short.  BuMlnes  became  a  prospect- 
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ing  agencv  to  find  uranium,  molybdenum, 
copper,  nickel.  After  the  war.  with  a  glut  of 
minerals,  tlie  bureau  became  an  outright 
marketing  agent  for  the  rmning  Interests 
seeking  new  outlets  and  uses  for  stirplus 
metal.  In  the  past  three  years  Congress  has 
plunged  it  into  tlie  Environment  Game  to 
become  involved  in  smoke  control,  pollu- 
tion of  mountain  streams  by  strip  mines  In 
Appalachla,  junk  automobile  disposal  and 
garbage  recycling.  But  each  of  these  adven- 
tures tangles  the  bureau  with  many  other 
players.  In  Madison,  Wis.,  for  example,  the 
bureau  Jointly  operates  with  the  Forest 
Service  and  HEW  an  experimental  garbage 
disposal  plant  The  three  agencies  are  trying 
to  separate  refuse:  paper  (a  forest  prod- 
uct), from  organic  garbage  (a  health  and 
rodent  threat),  from  scrap  metals  (which 
the  tatxreati  sees  as  treasure  trover  Bureau 
s;>eclallsts  feel  cities  can  make  an  actual 
profit  out  of  refuse  disposal.  "There's  just 
plain  gold  In  this  garbage  business."  said 
one  sneclalist.  "Gold  from  lost  Jewelry,  silver 
by  the  ton  from  photographic  products,  me- 
tallic iron  and  aUimlntim.  Even  tin  cans  are 
useful;  we  need  them  for  copper  processing." 
But,  he  continued,  even  three  agencies  coop- 
erating are  not  enough.  The  real  problem 
of  garbage  recycling  begins  with  picking  it 
up  in  citv  streets,  and  that  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  HUD  and  HEW— who  do  not  want  It. 
"We'd  take  It  gladly,  if  someone  told  us  to." 
he  continued. 

Until  this  summer,  therefore,  despite  all 
public,  philosophical  and  political  outcry, 
there  has  been  no  one  overall  managerial 
plan  in  Americas  much-touted  effort  to  pass 
on  a  livable  environment  to  her  children. 

■What  IS  about  to  h^pen  now  is  a  first 
step  in  that  direction. 

"You  have  to  take  it  step  by  step."  says  a 
White  House  aide,  "and  you  have  to  balance 
the  dangers.  If  we  don't  do  something  nou. 
the  countrv  is  going  to  hell.  And  if  you  try  to 
do  too  much  all  at  once,  the  whole  apparatus 
could  break  down.  We  could  make  super- 
super  Department  of  Environment  and  Nat- 
ural Resources,  but  that  would  have  to  absorb 
Agriculture  and  Interior,  as  well  as  HEW, 
HUD.  and  DOT.  It  would  wind  up  as  the 
Department-of-Practically-Everything.  Then 
there's  politics— not  only  what  Congress  and 
the  Committees  will  stand  for,  but  the  reac- 
tion of  business  and  farming  and  scientific 
Interest  groups.  Everyone  thinks  he  can  get 
hurt,  or  at  least  squeezed.  In  a  reorganiza- 
tion So  were  doing  the  maximum  we  think 
we  can  manage,  or  get  away  with  without 
throwing  Congress  into  convulsion." 

Thus,  the  first  step  en  the  White  House 
drawing  boards,  after  nine  months  of  study, 
is  a  new  master  body  tentatively  called  the 
Environmental  Protection  Authority,  or  EPA. 
Here  will  be  gathered  Water  Control  and  Air 
Control.  Solid  Wastes,  Pesticides.  Radiation 
Hazards,  all  torn  from  present  departments 
or  congressional  committees  and  united  as  a 
national  environmental  police  force.  "You 
can't  separate  these  agencies."  said  Amory 
Bradford,  former  general  manager  of  the 
New  York  Times,  who  formulated  the  first 
recommendations  for  the  Ash  Council.  "They 
have  to  function  together.  We  found  that  If 
Air  Pollution  Control  tells  a  power  plant  to 
get  flv-ash  out  of  the  air.  the  plant  dumps 
flv-ash  in  the  water:  and  If  Water  Quality 
Control  tells  us  to  get  the  fly-ash  out  of  the 
water,  the  plant  collects  it  and  makes  It  a 
solid  waste  problem."  How  effective  the  new 
agency  will  be  depends  on  Its  chief,  for  whom 
a  quiet  search  has  begun.  The  new  chief,  who 
win  report  to  the  President  directly,  would 
have  almost  dictatorial  powers  to  set  con- 
tinental standards  and  regulations,  vertically 
and  horizon  tally,  conduct  common  research, 
bring  Industries  and  cities  to  trial.  A  weakling 
could  make  the  new  agency  another  reshuffle 
of  paper  boxes;  and  overbearing  chief  could 
aggravate  to  shock  the  normal  trauma  of 
political  surgery. 
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Bolder  in  imagination  Is  NOAA,  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Agency,  which  will 
be  set  up  simultaneously  with  EPA.  Under 
NOAAs  roof,  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, will  be  gathered  the  master  sciences 
to  explore  the  entire  fluid  envelope  of  the 
globe,  the  throbbing,  interacting  drivewheels 
of  energy  in  ocean  and  atmosphere,  which 
charge  and  recharge  the  fundamental  bat- 
teries cf  Ufe  for  all  organisms  from  plank- 
ton and  pupae  to  man  and  mouniain  goat. 
Ripped  awav  from  the  Navy  would  be  its 
Oceanographlc  Data  and  Instrument  Cen- 
ters; from  Interior  its  Marlre  Mining.  Ci.m- 
merclal  Fisheries  and  Anadromous  Fi?h;  from 
the  Armv's  Corps  of  Engineers  its  Great  Lakes 
Survev:  from  the  National  Science  Fou;-da- 
tlcn  its  Sea  Grant  program  of  research  These 
would  be  Joined  to  Commerce's  ESSA  i  En- 
vironmental Science  Services  Administra- 
tion) which  already  clusters  the  U  S.  Weather 
Bureau,  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  aud 
Radio  Propagation  labs.  The  surveillance  of 
NOAA's  scientists  would  run  from  the  interior 
Great  Lakes,  through  the  vast  continental 
shelves  with  their  minerals  and  oil.  probably 
as  far  as  Antarctica. 

The  first  of  the  new  master  bodies,  the 
Environmental  Protection  Authority,  would 
monitor  and  regulate  man's  even,day  life 
within  the  thin  membrane  cf  activity 
scratched  by  our  smokestacks  aud  smirched 
by  our  leavings.  The  second.  NOAA.  would 
monitor  the  global  container,  the  entire 
hollow  of  sky  and  inelastic  surface  of  earth 
which  holds  us  all  from  outer  space  to  ocean 
depths.  It  would  try  to  learn  how  mans  pol- 
lution has  already  harmed  the  oceans  and 
affected  its  life  down  to  bottom  ooze,  or 
affected  Its  atmosphere  up  to  the  emptiness 
where  NASA  and  the  astronauts  take  over. 
EPA  would  tell  men  how  thev  must  live 
within  the  weather  and  climate:  NCAA's 
function  would  be  to  explore,  to  predict  long- 
range  and  short-range,  what  Is  happening 
to  that  environment — and  then  go  on  to  ac- 
tually try  to  change  that  climate  and  Its 
weather. 

.Mready  In  place  on  the  Administration's 
master  plEUi  is.  of  course,  a  third  body,  the 
Council  en  Environmental  Quality.  Up  to 
now  the  understaffed.  6-month-old  council 
his  been  a  Are  brigade,  rushed  in  to  pass 
Judgment  on  a  project  like  the  cross-Florida 
canal,  or  Invited  to  give  quick  opinion  on  the 
noise  effects  of  the  supersonic  plpne  In  the 
new  thinking  the  council  would  be  the  Presi- 
dent's eyes  ard  ears  for  his  entire  govern- 
ment. Every  department  and  bureau  of  gov- 
ernment— Defense  and  Transportatirn  Agri- 
culture. Interior.  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, and  all  the  others — wruld  h^.ve 
to  send  their  plans  to  the  council  to  be 
cleared  for  environmental  Impact  as  they 
now  send  such  plans  to  the  Budget  for  clear- 
ance on  costs. 

Beyond  these  three  organs  are  yet  other 
fancies,  not  yet  programmed  on  paper:  a 
suggestion  that  America  have  a  National 
Energy  Council  which  would  absorb  the 
Atomic  Energy  Com.mlsslon.  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  and  or  her  azencles  dealing 
with  totAl  energy  needs;  a  suggectlon  that 
America  have  a  National  Land  Use  Board 
which  would  absorb  the  Army's  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, the  Forest  Service,  the  National 
Parks  and  all  others  who  plan  or  regulate 
»  the  use  of  land  for  parks,  industries,  towns 
c«-  expansion.  There  is.  finally,  a  suggestion 
from  the  Ash  CouncU — rejected  for  the  mo- 
ment by  the  White  House — that  all  such 
resource-oriented  agencies  be  combined  for 
long-range  planning  In  a  new  Department  of 
Natural  Resources.  Thus,  on  the  far  horizon, 
would  be  a  system  where  four  major  voices 
replace  the  present  cacophony  of  84  biueaus. 
For  the  moment,  however.  It  appears  that 
the  Administration  wUl  be  content  If  It  can 
master  the  managerial  and  political  ques- 
tions ItB  Immediate  proposals  raise.  How.  for 
example,  can  one  be  sure  that  one  Is  breaking 
off  "the  bureaucratic  Joints  "  along  the  proper 
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cleavage  line;  Will  the  farm  lobby  let  all 
pesticide  control  be  transferred  from  the 
friendly  Department  of  Agriculture  to  the 
austere  new  EPA?  Can  one  satisfy  the  sports 
fishermen  by  leaving  trout  under  Pish  and 
Wildlife  in  Interior  and  giving  all  other  flsh 
to  NOAA?  Or  another  set  of  questions:  How 
can  one  And  or  train  the  proper  people  to 
staff  even  present  schemes?  By  1974  we  will 
need  28.000  alr-quallty  analysts  to  man 
planned  controls,  and  today  we  count  only 
2.700.  Money  can  be  found  for  training,  but 
training  cannot  be  speeded.  "We  can  get 
money."  says  John  Ehrllchman,  Nixon's  chief 
domestic  counsellor,  "but  making  the  money 
useful  is  like  squeezing  bread  through  a 
keyhole." 

NIXON    WANTS  TO   BITE   THE    NAIL    NOW 

Beyond,  rise  questions  of  law  and  phlloe- 
ophy:  Should  the  Department  of  Justice 
create  a  new  division,  like  Its  present  Anti- 
Trust  Division,  to  prosecute  the  environ- 
mental offenders  brought  to  court  by  the 
EPA?  Or  do  we  need  an  entirely  new  system 
of  courts,  like  the  Tax  Court  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  specializing  in  the  Jurispru- 
dence of  environment?  Or  In  the  name  of 
the  safety  of  a  larger  mass  of  cltlezns.  an 
entirely  new  philosophy  of  law.  curtailing 
men's  right  to  move,  build,  discard  as  they 
will. 

No  one,  not  even  the  architects  of  the  pres- 
ent planning,  are  satisfied  with  what  they 
must  present  and  debat«  In  the  next  few 
months.  "In  the  business  of  government," 
says  Murray  Comarow  of  the  Ash  Council, 
"any  movement  from  hideous  to  bad  is  prog- 
ress', from  hideous  to  fair  Is  spectacular. 
Some  of  the  ideas  we've  served  up  could 
move  things  from  hideous  to  somewhere  oe- 
tween  bad  and  fair."  John  Whltaker,  the 
President's  man  on  environment,  puts  It 
more  bluntly;  "We  could  sit  here  for  three 
more  years  and  still  not  come  up  with  a  per- 
fect plan.  But  the  Job  of  goverimient  is  to 
act.  This  is  our  chance  to  line  up  the  silent 
majontv  and  the  underprivileged  on  the 
same  side.  Nixon  wants  to  bite  on  the  nail 
now.  Politically,  this  Is  the  lime  to  go." 

This  Administration  Is  faced  with  the  most 
difficult  prabiem  of  domestic  government 
since  the  New  Dcnl  reorganized  the  economy 
40  years  ago.  No  one  then  could  t«ll  what 
might  happen  as  the  bureaucratic  gamesmen 
of  that  time  doodled  boxes  on  paper,  drew 
lines  between  them,  talked  "trade-offs," 
Icpped  off  agencies  and  added  bureaus  In  a 
contraption  no  one  was  ever  quite  sure  would 
work.  What  was  at  stake  was  too  Important 
for  simple  administrative  patterns  to  solve: 
It  depended  on  the  politics  and  spirit  with 
which  Fr.iny.lln  Roosevelt  could  infuse  a 
revolution. 

Since  then.  Americans  have  seen  some  great 
patterns  of  government  thrive  and  others 
wither,  their  vitality  dependent  always  on 
their  connection  with  the  politics  and  for- 
ward thinking  of  the  times.  Many  once-pow- 
erful regulatory  agencies  cf  government  have 
been  strangled  by  the  simple  techniral  nar- 
rov,-ness  of  their  thinking.  Divorced  from  the 
wellsprings  of  science  or  public  philosophy, 
they  have  become  anachronisms  or  become 
prisoners  of  interests  they  were  supposed  to 
control. 

Emergency  agencies,  however,  masterpieces 
of  American  administrative  genius,  have 
flourished.  Over  and  over  again,  when  faced 
with  a  national  crisis,  American  government 
has  been  able  to  spawn  single-purpose  agen- 
cies which  override  all  bureaucratic  entrap- 
ments.  The  Marshall  Plan,  which  revived  Eu- 
rope, was  one  such  agency;  NASA,  which 
reached  the  moon  In  Its  allotted  decade,  was 
another;  the  AtonUc  Energy  Commission  was 
a  third  speeUicular  of  this  genre.  But  such 
crisis  agencies  operate  best  over  a  limited 
time  span,  re.-ichlng  a  peak  of  brilliance 
when  the  best  civilian  talent  of  the  nation 
Is  recruited  by  the  urgency.  Then  they  fade 
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as  the  best  men  depart,  and  urgency  degener- 
ates Into  housekeeping. 

Now.  American  politics  must  entertain 
Richard  Nl:  on's  first  major  original  approach 
to  government  in  an  adventure  that  must 
combine  both  emergenc.  action  and  !one- 
range  housekeeping.  Promising  to  decen- 
tralize Washington  ana  return  power  to  local 
government,  he  will  now  propose  a  system 
that  will  enlarge  the  authori  of  the  i^ed- 
eral  Government  ven  more  than  did  Roose- 
velt's New  Deal.  Over  the  long  run,  If  this 
new  system  Is  to  be  effective.  It  must  control 
not  only  General  Motors,  but  the  local  garage 
men  who  spill  crankcase  oil  in  sewers.  It 
must  control  not  only  ocean-going  tankers 
and  offshore  drilling,  but  beach  buggies  that 
ravage  sand  dunes  and  pleasure  boats  that 
flush  toileti^  In  lakes. 

The  echoes  In  the  White  House  give  one 
the  sense  of  a  politically  buffeted  President, 
gingerly  but  stubbornly  balancing  inevitable 
political  controversy  against  options  that 
define  real  needs.  One  senses  a  firming  of 
presidential  thinking — his  recognition  of  the 
Inescapable  need  to  Impose  absolute  national 
standards  of  control  so  that  no  Industry  can 
escape  Its  costs  by  shifting  plants  and  Jobs 
from  stern  states  to  lenient  states.  One 
senses  a  groping  as  he  attempts  to  strike  a 
balance  between  the  z«ro-llmlt  fanatics  on 
the  one  hand,  those  who  advocate  zero  ra- 
diation, zero  smog,  zero  pollution,  zero  pop- 
ulation increase  in  a  static  future  America 
and.  on  the  other  hand,  what  remains  valid 
in  the  robust  older  tradition  of  growth.  There 
Is  also  the  Increasing  echo  of  his  favorite, 
personal  Idea,  the  new  cities  program.  "You 
have  to  see  Nixon,"  said  one  of  his  closest 
aides,  "as  a  man  who  knows  that  villages 
like  Whlttier.  where  he  grew  up.  are  dead. 
And  as  a  man  who  lived  In  New  York  for 
five  years,  traveling  between  Wall  Street  and 
Fifth  Avenue  In  his  limousine,  and  not  lik- 
ing what  he  saw.  Somewhere  In  between  he 
has  this  dream  of  spreading  America  out  and 
planting  it  with  entirely  new  medium-sized 
cities,  not  suburbs  but  planned  cities.  But 
that  gets  you  to  a  national  land-use  policy, 
which  is  a  whole  other  can  of  worms." 

No  ccKJl  rearrangement  of  bureaucratic 
boxes  on  paper  will  solve  the  problem  by  It- 
self: only  a  presidential  presence  and  sense 
of  direction  can  translate  today's  concern 
Into  tomorrow's  reality.  The  g..me  being 
played  is  being  played  on  a  w«ld  scene: 
in  Europe.  In  Asia.  In  Russia,  men  wrestle 
with  the  same  problem  of  man's  growth  In 
limited  space.  What  must  emerge  in  the  next 
few  weeks  Is  not  only  the  first  large  glimpse 
of  this  President's  feeling  for  the  nation's 
future,  but  al^o  his  resiliency  in  offering  the 
world  a  style  of  American  leadership  it  has 
forgotten. 


HOW  LONG.  MR.  PRESIDENT. 
BEFORE  YOU  REPLY? 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CLAY 

OP   MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Augtist  6,  1970 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  23. 
Congressmen  Stokes,  Hawkins,  and  I 
wrote  to  President  Nixon  indicating  our 
concern  for  the  President's  failure  to  give 
audience  to  black  Representatives  or  con- 
sideration to  the  problems  of  black 
America.  We  await  the  President's  reply 
and  hope  that  he  will  see  fit  to  invite 
audience  with  representatives  and  elected 
oCBclals  of  black  America. 
In  our  letter  to  the  President,  we  stated: 
Since  you  assumed  office,  you  have  traveled 
to  all  corners  of  the  earth  emphasizing  your 
concern   for   many   problems   and   pledging 


American  efforts  towards  solutions.  But  you 
have  not  come  to  black  America.  Race  rela- 
tions have  not  Improved  since  the  request 
of  black  Members  of  Congress  to  bring  their 
concerns  to  you.  but  have  advanced  to  a  more 
critical  state.  If  this  country  is  to  enjoy 
Internal  domestic  tranqvillity.  It  Is  Impera- 
tive that  you  have  an  audience  with  the  legit- 
imate and  representative  leaders  of  black 
America  to  discuss  the  grievances  cf  25  mil- 
lion black  citizens.  The  request  and  invita- 
tion should  come  from  you. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  July  26  Simday 
edition  of  the  New  York  Times,  Mr. 
Robert  B.  Semple,  Jr.  documented  the 
domestic  trips  of  the  President.  As  he 
follows  the  President  over  the  country 
these  past  2  years,  Mr.  Semple  points  up 
that  the  visits  of  the  President  do  not 
include  any  scenes  with  the  black,  the 
poor,  or  with  the  students.  The  allega- 
tion that  this  President  is  in  conscious 
pursuit  of  a  political  strategy  which  ex- 
cludes the  interests  and  welfare  of  black 
Americans  is  supported — even  in  this  ac- 
count of  his  U.S.  travels.  It  is  regrettable 
that  the  President's  trip  to  St.  Louis  did 
not  mclude  even  a  10-minute  detour 
through  the  notorious  Pruitt-Igoe  public 
housing  project — that  it  did  not  take  him 
through  the  streets  of  poverty  which 
plague  our  inner  city,  like  others  across 
the  Nation. 

I  submit  for  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues Mr.  Sample's  account  of  the  way 
Mr.  Nixon  goes  about  seeing  tlie  "people" 
and  the  motives  which  do  and  do  not 
play  a  part  in  his  itinerary: 
Nixon:  Many  Motives  Behind  All  Those 
Thips 

s:  (By  Robert  B.  Semple.  Jr.) 

^  San  Clemente.  Calif. — When  Richard 
Nixon  arrived  at  El  Toro  Marine  Air  Base 
near  here  a  few  weeks  ago,  reporters  were 
astounded  to  hear  him  lecture  his  Senate 
critics  on  the  virtues  of  sampling  the  public 
pulse.  "I  think  that  sometimes  the  Senate 
would  do  better  to  do  what  the  House  does, 
to  get  out  throughout  the  country  and  see 
what  the  country  Is  thinking  .  .  .  There  is  sort 
of  an  Intellectual  Incest  (in  Washington  1 
which  really  reduces  the  level  of  the  dialogue, 
and  you  have  to  go  to  the  country  now  and 
then  to  get  a  real  feeling  of  what  people  are 
thinking." 

What  bemused  the  assembled  writers  was 
the  fact  that  these  unchallengable  assertions 
were  coming  from  a  man  who  had  been  ac- 
cused of  Isolating  himself  from  some  of  the 
crucial  Intellectual  currents  of  his  time,  and 
whose  sampling  of  the  public  pulse,  that 
day.  had  consisted  of  a  speech  to  15,000 
true-blue  members  of  the  Junior  ChamLer 
of  Commerce  In  St.  Louis  and  a  few  cha's 
with  servicemen  at  scattered  military  bases. 
*  •  •  *  • 

The  President's  peripatetic  ways  have  be- 
come more  pronounced  In  recent  weeks,  but 
the  two-fold  rationale  advanced  by  his  asso- 
ciates when  he  first  started  traveling  last 
year  remains  the  same.  First,  they  say,  these 
trips  give  him  a  good  reading  of  the  public 
t-emperament.  Meanwhile  the  people  them- 
selves get  to  see  government  In  action  on  a 
first-hand  basis,  an  argument  that  has  also 
been  used  to  Justify  the  creation  of  the 
Western  White  House  itself. 

"Government  Is  not  an  exclusively  East- 
ern Institution."  Herb  Klein,  the  President's 
director  of  communications,  once  told  a  re- 
porter. "The  San  Clemente  operation  gives 
Westerners  a  symbolic  share  li  the  business 
of  government,  pulling  West  closer  to  East 
and  unifying  the  nation." 
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some  skepticism 

All  this  is  now  part  of  the  litany  of  the 
White  House,  and  while  nobody  In  his  right 
mind  faults  the  President  for  traveling  or  for 
roosting  in  such  a  lovely  place  as  San  Cle- 
mente, there  are  a  few  skeptical  souls  who 
wonder  whether  the  official  litany  Is  (A) 
nothing  short  of  ridiculous  and  (B)  really 
necessary  to  Justify  what  should  by  all 
rights  be  an  Incontestable  Presidential  pre- 
rogative. 

It  is  not,  for  example,  unfair  to  ask  wheth- 
er it  is  possible  to  grasp  what  "the  country*' 
is  thinking  when  the  country.  Insofar  as  the 
President  has  seen  It  In  the  past  six  months, 
lias  consisted  of  the  cream  of  Philadelphia 
society  gathered  for  a  tribute  to  Eugene 
Ormandy;  10  city  mayors,  gathered  for  a 
symbolic  Urban  Affairs  Council  meeting  In 
Indianapolis;  the  emphyea  of  the  Hanover 
sewage  treatment  facility  near  Chicago;  60,- 
000  folks  gathered  for  the  Billy  Graham 
Crusade  In  Knoxvllle;  15,000  Jaycees  In  St. 
Louis;  the  members  of  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Commission  In  Louis. iUe;  and  the 
crowd  pucked  Into  Cincinnati's  Riverfront 
Stadium  for  baseball's  All -Star  Game. 

One  could  not  find  In  any  of  these  peace- 
ful, deferential,  and  sober  assemblies  much 
evidence  of  the  blacks,  the  poor,  the  students 
or,  for  that  matter,  the  wealthy  and  the 
powerful. 

A   FEW   HANDSHAKES 

When  pressed.  White  House  aides  will  con- 
cede that  the  President  really  doesn't  do 
much  talking  to  the  "folks"  and  the  security 
situation  and  the  demands  of  his  schedule  In 
fact  make  It  impossible  for  him  to  do  more 
than  shake  a  few  hands.  They  contend  with 
some  Justification  that  the  conferences  with 
the  mayors  and  governors  are  useful  exer- 
cises. 

What  they  will  not  concede,  however.  Is 
that  there  is  anything  even  remotely  political 
about  the  President's  travels,  not  to  mention 
the  places  he  travels  to.  Yet  there  are  many 
who  believe  that  what  he  Is  really  trying  to 
do  is  consolidate  his  grip  on  "Middle  Amer- 
ica," and  when  one  examines  his  recent  Itin- 
erary this  Is  hardly  an  unreasonable  con- 
clusion. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Ormandy  con- 
cert In  Philadelphia,  an  unscheduled  New 
York  City  dinner  to  mollify  disgruntled 
French  President  Pompidou,  and  a  quick  trip 
to  Houston  to  decorate  the  Apollo  13  ground 
crew,  all  the  places  he  has  seen  since  January 
were  winners  for  Mr.  Nixon  In  1968 :  Indiana. 
Tennessee.  Missouri.  Kentucky.  Ohio,  North 
Dakota,  Utah  and,  of  course,  California, 
where  he  clearly  hopes  to  reestablish  his 
Identity  as  a  Caltfornian — a  sometime  thing 
in  the  past — and  improve  on  the  slim  margin 
by  which  he  carried  the  state  two  years  ago. 

Mr.  Nixon  himself  revealed  more  than  his 
aides  are  willing  to  admit  In  a  wholly  honest 
admission  of  political  motives  during  his  ar- 
rival remarks  In  Louisville  week  before  last: 
"I  remember  my  many  visits  all  over  this 
state."  he  said.  "I  am  also  well  aware  of  the 
many  warm  receptions  we  have  received,  and 
although  this  is  not  a  political  visit,  everv 
time  I  have  been  on  the  ticket  Kentucky  has 
come  through  for  us  and  I  have  appreciated 
that." 

There  have  been  other  Indications  that 
Mr.  Nixon  is  not  merely  flying  around  the 
country  for  his  health  or  Intellectual  en- 
richment; and,  given  the  political  quotient 
of  his  Itinerary,  there  has  been  occasional 
grumbling  about  costs.  It  Is  not  cheap  to 
ferry  about  half  the  Cabinet  In  a  Boelng-707. 
and  It  Is  an  admitted  fact  that  the  Western 
White  House  alone  costs  taxpayers  about 
(250,000  In  fixed  Installation  expenses,  and 
well  over  $100,000  in  annual  operational  costs. 

PRESIDENTIAL  RIGHT 

The  Irony,  of  course.  Is  that  the  grumbling 
would  be  less  Intense   If  the  White  House 
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did  not  claim  so  much  for  Its  voyages  or  tell 
so  little  about  their  true  purposes.  There 
are  many  good  and  simple  things  accom- 
plished when  the  President  hits  the  road. 
People  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  Govern- 
ment Is  coming  to  them,  even  if  it  Is  only 
a  small  slice  of  the  Government  and  their 
exposure  to  It  fluting  Indeed.  The  President 
can  unllmber  his  rhetorical  muscles — to  wit, 
his  plea  In  St.  Louis  for  national  reconcilia- 
tion. He  learns  something,  and  he  usually 
gets  a  well-earned  rest. 

Beyond  this,  the  President  was  quite  right 
when  he  obsened  that  Washington  breeds  a 
kind  of  "intellectual  Incest"  worth  escaping 
from.  But  the  point  Is  that  the  means  of 
escape  are  not  provided  by  the  canned  and 
docile  audiences  of  servicemen  and  Nixon 
voters  which  are  routinely  served  up  to  him. 
The  President  escapes  and  educates  himself 
through  the  simple  physical  fact  to  getting 
away  from  It  all. 

One  example  will  suffice.  Herb  Klein  once 
argued  to  a  reporter — his  claims  were  cor- 
roborated by  subsequent  inquiry — that  the 
President  really  got  excited  about  the  pollu- 
tion Issue  during  a  San  Clemente  trip  last 
August  when  he  and  Bebe  Rebozo,  his  long- 
time friend,  took  a  leisurely,  unplanned  au- 
tomobile ride  down  the  California  coast  and 
suddenly  discovered  the  terrible  ecological 
damage  that  human  t>elngs  had  done  to 
their  environment  since  Dick  Nixon  was  a 
boy  In  Yorba  Linda. 

A  revelation  of  this  sort  is  what  getting 
out  of  Washington  It  all  about — more  im- 
portant to  the  nation  and  probably  to  the 
President  himself  than  all  the  rhetoric  about 
unifying  the  nation  with  a  portable  Presi- 
dency, which  his  aides  eagerly  claim,  and 
the  political  benefits  of  his  travels,  which 
they  do  not  acknowledge. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  trips 
President  Nixon  has  made  around  the  coun- 
try since  taking  office,  exclusive  of  those  to 
Key  Btscajnie  and  San  Clemente,  (although 
some  of  the  stops  were  made  en  route  to  and 
from  those  vacation  retreats). 

1969 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  March  21,  to  see  Harry 

Truman. 

Abilene.  Kan._  April  12,  for  funeral  of 
Dwlght  Esenhower. 

Norfolk.  Va.,  April  26,  to  crown  Trlcla 
queen  of  the  Azalea  Festival. 

Columbia,  S.C.  May  3,  to  see  former  Gov. 
James  Burns.  Louisville,  Ky.,  for  the  Ken- 
tucky Derby. 

Madison,  SD.,  June  3,  for  dedication  of 
Karl  E.  Mundt  Library  at  General  Beadle 
College. 

Colorado  Springs.  Col..  June  4.  for  com- 
mencement address  at  Air  Force  Academy.    ' 

San  Francisco,  Aug.  21-22,  for  meeting 
with  South  Korean  President  Park. 

Colorado  Springs,  Sept.  1,  for  National 
Governors  Conference. 

U.S. -Mexican  border.  Sept.  8.  for  Amlstad 
Dam  dedication;  Gulfport,  Miss.,  to  view 
Hurricane  CamlUe  damage. 

New  York  City.  Sept.  18,  to  address  U.N. 
General  Assembly. 

Roanoke,  Vs..  Oct.  28.  to  campaign  for  Re- 
publican candidates. 

Morrlstown  and  Hackensack,  N.J.,  Oct.  20, 
to  campaign  for  Republican  candidates. 

Cape  Kennedy.  Nov.  :4.  for  Apollo  12 
launch. 

FayettevUle.  Ark.,  Dec.  6,  for  Texas- Ar- 
kansas football  game. 

New  York  City.  Dec.  9.  for  Football  Hall  of 
Pamo  dinner. 

1970 

Northampton,  ^ass.,  Jan.  9,  for  birthday 
party  with  Julie  and  David. 

Philadelphia.  Jan.  24.  for  party  for  Phila- 
delphia Orchestra  and  conductor  Eugene 
Ormandy. 

Indianapolis,  Ind..  Feb.  5,  for  urban  affairs 
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meeting  with  small  city  mayors;  Chicago  for 
reception  bv  Mavor  Daley. 

Chic-ago.  Feb.  6.  to  view  new  water  puri- 
fication plant. 

Houston.  April  8,  to  congratulate  NASA 
workers;  Honolulu  to  greet  returning  Apollo 
13  astronauts. 

Knoxville.  Tenn  ,  May  28.  lor  Billy  Graham 

crusade.  „^       ^        , 

St.  Louts.  June  25.  for  Junior  Chamber  of 

Commeri^e  convention. 

Louisville.   Kv..   July    14.   for   Appalachian 

regional    meeting;    Cincinnati    for    All-Star 

baseball  game. 

Fargo  ND    Julv  24.  for  meeting  with  North 

Pi  lins  Governors;  Salt  Lake  City  for  Pioneer 

Day.-    Rodeo    and    meeting    with    Mormon 

leiders. 


PUBLIC  DEMAND  FOR  CONSUMER 
PROTECTION 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

all  battle.  This  is  no  time  to  l)e  timid  In 
pressing  for  the  toughest  measure  possible 
to  protect  shoppers  from  untested  products 
and  marketplace  malpractices. 


August  6,  1970 


Augmt  6,  1970 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThUTS^day.  August  6.  1970  ^ 
Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr^Speaker.  the 
public  demand  for  more 'effective  con- 
sumer protection  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  growing.  It  is  imperative  that 
Congress  enact  significant  consumer  leg- 
islation this  session  to  reduce  the  in- 
equities of  the  marketplace  that  are 
plaguin?  the  general  public  and  making 
the  present  inflation  even  more  onerous. 
The  following  August  5  New  York  Post 
editorial  is  one  of  many  which  recently 
have  directed  themselves  to  the  issue  and 
recognized  the  importance  of  congres- 
sional action: 

Shoppir's  Specwl 
Perhaps  the  only  good  thing  about  Infla- 
tion and  rlsUii;  prices  is  that  shoppers  are 
now  more  insistent  on  quality  and  perform- 
ance in  the  products  they  buy  than  ever  be- 
fore. This  new  public  awareness  has  not  been 
lost  on  members  of  Congress  in  this  election 
year,  and  suddenly  there  appears  a  solid 
chance  to  obtain  strong  conumer  protection 
legislation 

A  bill  sponsored  by  Reps.  R<:>senthal  (D- 
Queens)  and  Dwyer  iR-N.  J  i  has  been  re- 
ported out  of  the' House  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  and  should  reach  the 
floor  sometime  early  next  month.  It  provides 
for  an  independent  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  In  the  Executive  Branch  and  an  Of- 
fice of"  Consumer  Affairs  in  the  White  House. 
Consumer  crusader  Ralph  Nader  calls  the 
measure  the  most  important  consumer  leg- 
islation ever  considered  by  the  US.  Con- 
gress." 

Over  in  the  Senate,  the  outlook  is  also 
encouragin:;  though  a  little  less  cer- 
tain. Liberal  Republicans  on  the  Sen- 
ate Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee—Sens. Javlt*  (N.Y.).  Percy  (HI.) 
and  Mathias  iMd.i— have  been  hedging 
on  a  bill  similar  to  the  House  measure.  Ap- 
parently sensing  an  opportunity  to  clean  up 
their  spotty  report  cards  from  the  White 
House,  these  Senators  have  tried  to  shape  the 
bill  more  to  the  form  of  the  Administration's 
original  consiuner  protection  legislation,  de- 
nounced by  most  consumer  advocates  as  a 
sell-out. 

In  their  defense,  the  GOP  liberals  argue 
that  they  are  striving  to  produce  a  bill  which 
will  not  be  so  objectionable  to  the  White 
House  that  Administration  officials  will  ham- 
per its  effectiveness  once  It  Is  law.  Sentiment 
In  the  Senate  Is  overu-helmingly  in  favor  of  a 
forceful  consumer  bill,  so  the  committee  has 
become  the  key  theater  of  action  in  the  over- 


THE  STORY  OF  STANLEY  LADD 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF  INDI.^^■-^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  6.  1970 
Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  leading  fi-u'-es  In  the  con<;ressional 
district  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  is 
Stanlev  J.  Ladd.  who  has  served  as  pre.si- 
dent  of  the  St.  Joseph  County.  Ind..  AFL- 
CIO  Council. 

Although  Stanley  Ladd  is  a  dedicated 
member  of  the  American  labor  move- 
ment, he  has  been  equally  dedicated  to 
the  principle  that  the  men  and  women 
of  organized  labor  must  demonstrate 
their  concern  for  other  community  and 
national  problems  beyond  tliose  that 
directly  affect  working  men  and  women. 
Mr.  Ladd  has,  therefore,  won  a  posi- 
tion of  respect  in  his  home  community 
on  the  part  of  every  segment  of  the 
citizenry. 

I  recall  with  particular  vividness  my 
own  work  with  Mr.  Ladd  in  the  difficult 
weeks  and  months  immediately  follow- 
ing the  shutdown  in  late  1963  of  the  Stu- 
debaker  automotive  plant  in  South  Bend. 
Mr.  Ladd  joined  other  area  leaders  in 
coming  to  Washington  to  meet  with  offi- 
cials of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  those  of  us  in  Con- 
gress who  were  working  to  help  meet 
some  of  the  problems  posed  by  this  event. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  pay  this 
tribute  to  Mr.  Ladd  and  to  insert  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  the  text  of  an  article 
by  Rav  Gregg,  business  writer  for  the 
South  Bend  Tribune,  "The  Story  of  Stan- 
ley Ladd."  publi.shed  in  the  South  Bend 
Tribune  of  Sunday.  August  2.  1970: 
The  Story  of  Stanley  Ladd 
(By  Ray  Gregg) 
For  30  vears  or  so,  Stanley  J.  Ladd  has  de- 
voted his  time,  of  which  there  Is  not  enough, 
and  his  talents,  of  which  there  are  many,  to 
organized  labor  and  to  community  service. 

And  to  set  the  record  straight,  there  is  no 
division  of  loyalty  in  these  endeavors,  which 
at  times  m.iy  appear  to  give  Ladd  a  kind  of 
split  personality. 

"My  position  has  been,"  he  explains,  "that 
what  is  good  for  the  community  Is  good  for 
labor." 

This  is  a  refreshing  paraphrasing  of  the 
statement  of  a  well-known  automotive  exec- 
utive who  asserted  some  time  back  that  what 
was  good  for  his  company  was  good  for  the 
rest  of  the  country. 

For  Ladd,  a  good  community  is  his  primary 
concern,  and  organized  labor  thereby  is  the 
beneficiary. 

For  the  automotive  executive,  big  business 
and  its  well-being  was  of  primary  concern 
if  the  nation  were  to  realize  its  growth  po- 
tential. 

THE  EARLY  YEARS 

While  the  1970  Ladd  is  much  like  the  1960 
Ladd.  there  is  a  distinct  difference  from  the 
1950  Ladd  and  a  much  wider  gap  from  the 
Ladd  in  1940  who  was  beginning  to  show  an 
Interest  in  the  affairs  of  Bendix  Local  9.  of 
which  he  was  an  early  member.     - 


There  is  no  comparison  between  the  1970 
Ladd  and  i  he  1930  Ladd.  He  has  made  the  best 
possible  use  of  the  intervening  years  to  know 
himself,  educate  himself,  apply  his  abilities 
to  the  best  advantage  and  express  sincerely 
h'--  concern  for  his  fellow  man. 

But  Ladd.  even  with  the  unique  aspects  of 
his  personality,  is  only  one  of  many  labor 
leader.-  who  have  matured  with  the  labor 
movement  since  the  1930s,  when  the  Great 
Depression  and  Impossible  working  condi- 
tions gave  birth  to  industrial  unionization. 

.'Vs  president  ol  the  St.  Joseph  County  AFL- 
CTO  Council,  Ladd  obsen-es  with  pride, 
■We've  got  the  smartest  group  of  local  union 
presidents  we've  ever  had." 

"The  big  majority  of  them  Is  fully  aware, 
as  am  I  that  what's  good  for  the  commu- 
nity is  good  for  labor.  For  ye.irs,  the  big 
International  unions,  like  the  United  Auto 
Workers,  of  which  I've  always  been  a  mem- 
ber, have  sought  through  continually  ex- 
panding educational  programs  to  Instill  the 
concept  of  community  service," 

REUTHER    LINK 

Ladd's  thinking  reflects  much  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  Walter  P.  Reulher,  longtime  pres- 
ident of  the  United  Auto  Workers,  who  re- 
cently was  killed  in  an  airplane  crash. 

Closely  associated  with  and  a  personal 
friend  of  both  Walter  and  May  Reuther,  who 
met  death  with  her  husband,  Ladd  led  the 
Bendix  Local  9  delegation  at  the  1947  UAW 
International  convention  In  all-out  support 
of  the  Reuther  ticket  and  Reuther's  election 
to  the  presidency. 

Ladd,  with  Reuther.  remembered  the 
breadlines  of  the  1930's,  the  meager 
wages,  ...  If  a  man  were  fortunate  enough 
to  get  a  job  .  .  ,  the  times  when  a 
worker  might  get  his  fingers  severed  In  a 
machine  and  be  fired  without  workmen's 
comfjensatlon. 

There  could  be  little  surprise  that  the 
emerging  unions  were  militant.  In  reflection, 
who  now  could  oppose  Reuther's  desire  to 
want  workers  to  have  something  to  show 
for  their  years  on  the  Job — security  when 
It  was  time  to  retire,  good  education  for 
their  children,  medical  services  when  they 
were  111? 

Ladd  attended  every  UAW  International 
convention  when  Reuther  was  president.  But 
a  time  came  when  Reuther  made  a  decision 
with  which  Ladd  could  not  agree:  the  with- 
drawal of  the  UAW  from  the  AFL-CIO. 

"I  think  It  was  one  of  the  greatest  dis- 
appointments of  my  life  when  this  hap- 
pened,"  recalls  Ladd.  "I  believe  that  the 
house  of  labor  should  have  remained  uni- 
fied. The  withdrawal  of  the  UAW  not  only 
was  costly  In  terms  of  financial  support  but 
also  It  tended  to  weaken  labor." 

With  the  departure  of  the  United  Aula 
Workers  from  the  AFL-CIO.  Ladd  might 
have  been  forced  to  give  up  the  presidency 
of  the  St.  Joseph  County  AFL-CIO  Council, 
which  he  had  held  since  the  merger  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations  became  ef- 
fective In   Indiana   in   1958. 

However,  he  previously  had  become  a  mem- 
ber of  Local  1686,  Federal  Labor  Union  for 
Office  Workers,  and  the  affiliation  enabled 
him  to  retain  his  AFL-CIO  membership  and 
his  county  leadership  In  labor.  Before  his 
election  as  AFL-CIO  president,  he  had  served 
as  president  of  the  St.  Joseph  County  CIO 
Council  since  1951. 

"I  was  as  militant  and  aggressive  as  the 
rest  when  I  first  got  Into  the  labor  move- 
ment,"  Ladd  remembers.  "But  management 
had  the  same  ideas,  too. 

•In  the  old  days,  the  only  w.\y  labor  and 
management  knew  how  to  bargain  was  with 
a  ball  bat.  We  still  have  our  differences — 
and  big  ones  at  times — but  we've  found  we 
can  do  a  lot  more  with  words  than  with 
clubs." 


1949   STRIKE 

Even  as  late  as  1949.  Ladd  was  not  too 
reluctant  to  loot;  the  other  way  when  clubs 
appeared.  That  was  the  year  when,  a.s  pres- 
ident of  Bendix  Local  9.  he  led  7,500  em- 
ployees of  the  Bendix  Products  Division  on 
a  72-day  strike  Feelings  were  bitter,  and 
the  Bendix  plant  premises  -.vere  like  a  tinder- 
box. 

But  words,  not  b.Tll  b.its.  finally  resolved 
the  issues.  From  South  Bend,  the  scene  of 
negotiations  shifted  to  Indianapolis,  where 
Gov.  Henry  P.  Schricker  tried  tJ  mediate 
the  differences  between  Lidd's  bargaining 
committee  and  Millard  E.  Stone.  Bendix 
Products  director  of  mdu.strial  relations,  and 
his  team. 

.After  Gov.  Schricker's  attempts  filled,  a 
call  c.mie  from  Wasmngton,  inter-^sted  be- 
cause of  Bendlx's  defence  contracts  An  .'iir 
Force  plane  took  the  negotiators  to  Wash- 
ington, picking  up  Reuther  in  Detroit  on  the 
way. 

"The  issues  were  resolved  and  the  agree- 
ment w;is  ratified  by  the  union  memoershlp 
after  18  hours  of  down-to-e^th  bargaining 
in  the  Pentagon  offices  of  .'Mr  Faroe  Secretary 
W.  Stuart  Symington.  \ 

But  out  of  the  1949  strike,  Lad^  gained 
a  new  appreciation  of  community  co"^~jpera- 
tlon.  Two  years  later,  he  and  his  erstwhile 
opponent.  Stone,  lined  up  on  the  same  side 
of  the  fence  and  undertook  to  help  in  re- 
■,\Titlng  the  constitution  and  bylav,^  of  the 
United  Fund. 

"Our  work  together  on  this  project  en- 
abled both  Mr.  Stone  and  me  to  gain  a  bet- 
ter underil.inding  of  e.xch  other  as  wl-11  as 
to  gain  a  deeper  insight  into  the  ccmmuuity 
as  a  whole,"  says  Ladd. 

"It  was  one  of  the  outstanding  experiences 
of  my   life,  and  I  shall   never  fcrge:   it." 

I  COMMUNrrY    SERVICE 

^  Ladd    never   has   forgotten    it.    He   was   a 

3       charter    member   of   the   United   Fund    and 
X       has  been  a  director  of  It  and  Its  parent  or- 
ganization,    United     Community     Services, 
since    1951.   In   1960,   he   was  elected   presl- 
,  dent   of   the   United   Fund,   the   fifth   labor 

leader  In   the  country  to  be  awarded  such 
a  distinction, 
I  The  United  Fund  and  United  Community 

j  Services   has   not  been   a   one-year  or  even 

!  a  few  years'  Job  for  Ladd.  Every  year  since 

'  1952,  he  has  received  a  United  FHind  Award 

for  Outstanding  Services  to  the  Commu- 
nity. He  has  been  a  campaign  chairman,  labor 
participation  chairman,  a  member  of  the 
executive  board   and   a  vice-president. 

Born  In  Detroit  in  1910.  Ladd  moved  to 
South  Bend  with  his  parents  as  a  child, 
attending  gr.ade  school  here  and  graduating 
from  South  Bend  High  School,  phased  out 
this  year  as  Central  High  School. 

This  was  the  extent  of  his  formal  educa- 
tional, although  he  has  attended  AFL-CIO 
and  U.\W  summer  courses  at  Purdue  Uni- 
versity and  Indiana  University  on  union 
activities,  community  service  and  political 
action.  He  also  attended  the  UAW  Time 
Study  and  Engineering  School  In  Detroit. 
But  what  Ladd  has  lacked  in  formal  edu- 
cation, he  has  made  up  in  his  ability  to 
assimilate  knowledge  and  his  boundless 
energy.  His  working  day  can  begin  with  a 
telephone  call  any  time  after  he  arises  at 
5  o'clock.  He  usually  Is  at  his  office  In  the 
Marycrest  Bldg.  by  6.  The  day  ends  when 
the  work  Is  done,  most  of  the  time  late 
at  night. 

ONE-MAN    OFFICE 

Because  of  the  limited  finances  available, 
Ladd  has  no  office  staff.  He  answers  the 
telephone  himself  and  writes  his  own  let- 
ters. When  he  Is  off  to  a  meeting,  which 
can  be  at  any  time  of  the  day  or  night,  the 
office  Is  unattended, 

"If  It  wasn't  for  the  fine  co-operation  I 
get    from    international    unions    as    well    as 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

from  the  national  and  state  organizations  of 
the  AFL-CIO,  there  are  many  things  that 
wouldn't  get  accomplished,"  notes  Ladd. 

Ladd  says  that  an  understanding  wife 
helps,  too.  His  understanding  wife  and  vol- 
unteer helper  In  many  projects  Is  the 
former  Zelma  (Sally)  'Vaerewyck,  whom  he 
married  In  1940.  They  have  two  children, 
Mrs.  Marlon  Louise  He»s,  and  Thomas  Le« 
Ladd,  and  two  grandchildren. 

"My  wife  and  children  keep  telling  me  to 
slow  down,  and  I  try  to,  but  there  always 
seems  to  be  something  to  take  care  of  or  a 
meeting  to  attend. 

"Mostly  I'm  able  to  grab  a  little  rest  at 
odd  times  during  the  day.  If  nothing  Is  too 
urgent,  we  sometimes  can  spend  a  little  time 
at  our  cottage  at  Indian  Lake.  But  there's 
no  time  for  long  vacations." 

The  St.  Joseph  County  AFL-CIO  Cotmcll, 
like  all  other  AFL-CIO  central  bodies 
throughout  the  country.  Is  supposed  to  have 
a  staff  of  paid  workers  to  give  "service  to  the 
membership  of  the  AFL-CIO  over  and  above 
the  service  a  local  union  can  give." 

Ladd  adds,  "Unfortunately,  the  St.  Joseph 
County  AFL-CIO  Council  has  only  one  full- 
time  staff  member.  That's  me." 

.As  the  only  one  of  the  staff,  he  Is  expected 
to: 

Answer  all  telephone  calls,  regardless  of 
time,  day  or  night. 

Receive  and  answer  all  communications. 

Do  all  the  typing  of  letters,  plus  stencils. 

Operate  the  mimeograph  and  the  address 
machines. 

Prepare  and  turn  out  all  meeting  and 
special  bulletins,  as  well  as  those  requested 
by  local  unions,  especially  small  locals  that 
are  short  on  funds, 

AxLswer  "all  questions  asked  of  you,"  from 
pollution,  to  taxes  to  community  needs.  "If 
you  don't  have  the  answers,  find  them." 

In  this  regard,  many  hours  of  research  at 
times  are  required,  either  by  writing  to  the 
state  or  national  AFL-CIO,  going  through 
the  files  of  public  and  newspaper  libraries, 
checking  with  local,  state  or  national  gov- 
ernment agencies,  or  inspecting  the  council's 
files. 

".^fter  questions  are  answered,"  Ladd 
points  out,  "inany  times  a  solution  may  be 
needed  for  the  problem  that  exists  Again, 
it  Is  the  duty  of  the  staff  to  find  the  solu- 
tion." 

ADDITIONAL  RESPONSIBILrnES 

If  the  foregoing  agenda  Isn't  enough  to 
keep  Ladd  busy,  here  are  a  few  other  Items 
tobe  taken  care  of : 

The  Council  must  be  prepared  at  all  times. 
If  called  on,  to  sit  down  and  not  only  help 
draw  up  a  local  union  agreement  but  also 
help  negotiate  it,  as  well  as  draw  up  a  local 
union's  constitution  and  bylaws. 

The  Council,  through  Its  president,  must 
keep  abreast  of  every  movement  In  the  com- 
munity and  be  ready  to  take  labor's  position 
on  any  Issue, 

The  president  must  be.  In  effect,  a  lawyer,  a 
counselor,  a  time  study  expert,  a  physician,  a 
research  director,  a  politician  an  analyst,  a 
Social  Security  adviser,  a  parole  sponBor  for 
some  member  or  some  member's  child  who 
may  have  gotten  Into  trouble,  a  character 
witness,  a  typist,  a  bookkeeper,  an  office  work- 
er and  a  machine  operator. 

Would  you  want  to  take  over  Ladd's  Job 
now?  There's  more  to  It: 

The  president  must  accept  all  speaking  en- 
gagements. Since  the  Council  does  not  have 
a  speech  writer,  the  president  writes  his  own. 
He  must  speak  to  some  20  high  school  classes 
a  year,  plus  Junior  Achievement,  plus  social 
functions,  plus  union  meetings,  ad  infinitum. 

The  Cotmcll  must  provide  grade,  high 
school  and  college  students  with  union  ma- 
terial, as  requested,  besides  having  a  staff 
member  available  for  Interviews  by  students 
working  on  such  projects  as  these  on  labor. 
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The  president  must  work  with  all  agencies 
trying  to  induce  industry  to  move  to  the  area. 

NEW    INDtrSTBY 

In  this  field,  Ladd  was  a  staunch  supporter 
of  the  original  Committee  of  100  In  Its  efforts 
to  attract  new  business  to  the  South  Bend- 
Mlshawaka  community. 

Later,  he  expressed  disagreement  with  the 
organization's  program  as  not  aggressive 
enough  and  not  oriented  In  the  right  direc- 
tion. The  Committee's  funcU^ns,  with  addi- 
tional projects,  now  are  conducted  by  the 
Industrial  Council  and  the  Council  for 
Economic  Progress  of  the  South  Bend- 
Mishawaka  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Despite  the  continuing  efforts  to  bring  new 
industry  to  South  Bend,  Ladd,  with  other 
labor  and  civic  leaders,  has  noted  reluctance 
on  the  part  of  several  major  companies  to 
establish  operations  here, 

"However  hard  we  try,  our  endeavors  seem 
to  reach  a  dead  end  eventually  with  the  per- 
sistence of  a  so-called  bad  labor-management 
relations  image  in  the  community,"  com- 
ments Ladd. 

"Somebody — and  I  wish  I  could  find  out 
who  he  is — apparently  Is  responsible  for 
spreading  these  reports  for  his  own  particu- 
lar purpose. 

"Sure,  South  Bend  was  the  scene  of  the 
first  sitdown  strike  (Bendix  in  the  1930s i, 
but  that's  long  past.  There've  been  other 
bitter  labor-management  disputes,  too.  but 
no  more  than  the  average,  and  perhaps  less, 
in  other  cities  of  our  population  group  ' 

Ladd  says  that  the  next  time  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  has  a  good  industrial  prospect, 
he'd  like  very  much  to  be  able  to  talk  pri- 
vately with  representatives  of  the  company 
and  let  them  know  of  the  concern  that  or- 
ganized labor  has  for  the  future  of  the 
community. 

To  continue  with  Ladd's  list  of  duties: 

The  president  must  attend  all  U.S.  House 
or  Senate  committee  hearings  in  the  area  or 
*ven  outside  the  area,  if  requested  by  the 
AFL-CIO  state  or  national  organization. 

The  president  must  appear  before  the 
State  Legislature  and  its  committees  when 
they  are  considering  labor  legislation. 

The  president  is  expected  to  lead  all  legiti- 
mate fund-raising  drives  in  the  labor  com- 
munity, such  as  the  United  Fund  or  hospital 
development. 

If  asked  by  the  AFL-CIO  director,  the 
president  must  help  to  organize  any  tinor- 
ganized  plant  or  shop  In  the  area. 

The  president  must  help  in  all  AFL-CIO 
strikes  on  call  by  the  international  union 
involved. 

This  last  mandate  brings  to  mind  Ladd's 
role  in  settling  a  two-year  strike  a  few  years 
ago  by  members  of  a  local  union  of  the  In- 
ternational Union  of  Electrical  Workers  em- 
ployed by  Lock-Joint  Tube  Co.  here. 

After  the  dispute  had  dragged  out  end- 
lessly with  no  apparent  moves  toward  set- 
tlement, International  officers  of  the  lUE 
asked  Ladd  to  Intervene.  He  went  to  the 
bargaining  table  with  local  union  repre- 
sentatives and  the  late  Joseph  Woodka, 
Lock-Joint  president  With  the  help  of  at- 
torney Nathan  Levy,  an  agreement  was  ham- 
mered out  in  a  20-hour  session. 

COMMTNITY    SERVANT 

There  Is  one  more  order  which  the  na- 
tional AFL-CIO  directs  to  its  county  presi- 
dents. They  must  serve  on  as  many  commu- 
nity agencies,  committees  and  commissions 
as  possible. 

So,  Ladd  not  only  is  a  member  but  also  is 
active  in  at  least  30  groups  on  national  and 
local  levels,  ranging  from  the  St.  Joseph  Val- 
ley Regional  Institute  of  the  Indiana  Voca- 
tional Technical  College  Board  to  the  Labor- 
Management  Commission  of  South  Bend- 
Mlshawaka  and  the  board  of  Mlchiana  Pub- 
lic Educational  Broadcasting  Corp. 

Ladd's  business  and  volunteer  work  takes 
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him  everywhere  and  at  about  any  time.  For 
example,  he  was  a  member  or  the  delegation 
that,  went  to  Milwaukee  to  present  South 
Bend's  All-America  Cliy  application.  His 
preseaUtlon  to  the  Jury  was  credited  with 
being  substantially  Instrumental  in  bringing 
the  award  to  South  Bend. 

'■I  believe  It's  a  great  community  and  that 
South  Bend  and  Mishavvaiia  have  great  com- 
munity leaders,"  declares  Ladd.  "I  believe 
these  things  deep  In  my  heart,  and  I  want 
other  pe.ple  to  know  about  them."  Again, 
Ladd  w.^s  among  the  community  leaders  who 
worked  long  nnd  hard  hours  alter  Studebaker 
Corp  shut  down  Its  automobile  manufac- 
turing plant  here  at  the  end  of  1963. 

"My  feeling  is  that  the  community  leader- 
ship "is  tops."  s.ays  Ladd.  "There  always  are 
people  avdUable  who  want  to  do  something. 

"This  probablv  was  best  demonstrated  in 
the  Studebaker  closing,  when  we  all  worked 
together— business  and  labor— without  ask- 
ing or  caring  about  anyone's  identification." 

Ladd  remembers  the  occasion  when  he, 
with  Louis  Tiedee,  are\  Industrial  relations 
director  for  Bendlx,  and  Ell  D.  Miller,  general 
manager  of  the  South  Bend-Mlshawaka 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  went  to  Washington 
to  .\tter.d  a  national  conference  of  the  Fed- 
eral Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service.  The 
three  made  up  the  only  combined  labor- 
business  delegation  at  the  meeting. 

"After  we  had  explained  the  purpose  of 
the  Labor-Management  Commission  of  South 
Bend-Mlshawaka  and  our  co-operative  efforts 
to  Improve  labor-management  relations."  ob- 
serves Ladd.  "a  labor  delegate  from  Alabama 
appeared  to  thluk  I  was  doing  labor  a  dis- 
service by  working  with  managemeHt  to  solve 
communtlv  problems. 

"I  told  lilm  that  Ell  Miller  or  Louis  Ttedge 
had  no  Intention  of  Joining  a  labor  union 
and  that  I  certainly  had  no  Intention  of  Join- 
ing the  Chamber  of  Commerce  or  becoming 
a  Bendlx  executive. 

"Further,  I  told  him  that  any  South  Bend- 
Mlshawaka  community  problem  Is  Just  as 
much  labor's  problem  as  management's  and 
that  we  worked  together  as  people  who 
shared  an  Interest  In  total  community  de- 
velopment." 

Ladd  almost,  but  not  quite,  got  back  to 
his  baseball  bat  days  before  winding  up  his 
Indictment  of  the  Alabaman  In  a  few  well 
chosen  words. 

He  recalls  declaring.  "Don't  ever  come  to 
South  Bend  or  Mlshawaka  v.-lth  your  biased 
views,  or  Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Tiedge  and  I  will 
take  great  pleasure  In  JoliUng  forces  to  run 
you  out  of  town." 

CRmC   OF  COMMU.VISM 

Ladd  is  no  witch  hunter,  like  a  late  sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin,  but  any  intimation 
that  Communists  are  trying  to  infiltrate 
labor's  ranks  can  arouse  his  anger  much  more 
quickly  than  a  buUheaded  management 
negotiator  at  the  bargaining  table. 

The  latest  object  of  his  wrath  was  a  pam- 
phlet directed  to  labor  union  members,  which 
called  for  a  "National  Rank-and-File  Action 
Conference  "  in  Chicago. 

"It's  not  the  statements  made  In  the  pam- 
phlet so  much,  although  I  disagree  with  some 
of  the  Intent,  but  it's  the  names  of  the  so- 
called  sponsors."  noted  Ladd.  "I  know  many 
of  them  to  be  out-and-out  Reds." 

The  pamphlet  proclaims  that  the  confer- 
ence propo.;es  "to  defend  trade  imlons  against 
attacks  from  government  and  corporations 
...  to  defend  the  right  to  bargain  and  strike 
...  to  defend  the  membership  right  to  ratify 
contracts  ...  to  defend  and  advance  the 
rights  of  black  and  all  minority  workers  .  .  . 
to  buUd  rank-and-file  power  ...  to  get  labor 
moving  ...  to  take  the  offensive  against 
racism,  Inflation  and  corporation  attack,  for 
economic  well  being  for  all  .  .  .  to  end  the 
war — to  get  out  of  Asia." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

HONORED  CrrlZEN 

There  hardly  has  been  a  local  civic  project 
of  anv  consequence  in  the  last  25  years  or  so 
In  wlilch  Ladd  has  failed  to  play  an  active 
role  or  express  either  his  personal  views  or 
those  of  his  constituents.  It  began  when  he 
was  serving  his  apprenticeship  as  a  steward 
In  Bendlx  Local  9  in  union  and  community 
affairs. 

Ic  has  continued  more  strongly  than  ever 
since  the  night  of  April  5.  1956.  when  Ladd 
was  invited  to  the  Indiana  Club  by  Elmer 
Wiseman,  general  secretary  of  the  YMCA, 
on  the  pretext  he  was  to  attend  a  community 
service  meeting. 

It  was  a  surprise  party.  Instead.  When  Ladd 
walked  into  the  hall,  he  received  a  standing 
ovation  from  the  300  parsons  present— union 
memt)ers.  e.\ecutives  in  business  and  indus- 
try, civic  leaders,  governmental  officials. 

To  cUmitx  the  ceremonies,  Paul  D.  Gilbert, 
a  civic  leader  himself,  presented  Ladd  with  a 
clock  on  which  was  engraved.  "In  Apprecia- 
tion to  Stanley  Ladd.  Honored  Citizen  of 
South  Bend  " 

Gilbert,  then  president  of  the  Committee 
of  100  of  South  Bend  and  Mlshawaka.  orga- 
nized to  bring  new  industry  here  and  help 
existing  Industry,  told  the  guests  that  Ladd 
"has  won  a  lot  of  things  for  labor  but  in 
re-urn  he  has  seen  to  it  that  labor  has  ful- 
filled its  obligation  to  the  community." 

And  Gilbert  added.  'Today,  because  of  his 
vision,  there  are  leaders  of  organized  labor 
participating  in  every  worthwhile  civic 
activity. 

"United  F\md  poals  are  met.  hospitals  are 
built,  other  drives  are  successful  and  many 
things  axe  happening  to  prove  that  here  In 
South  Bend  and  Mishawaka  labor  and  man- 
agement are  partners  in  progress." 
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IMPORTANCE    OF  THE  NIXON-DIAZ 
ORDAZ-ECHEVERRIA  MEETING 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF    C.M.IFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  6,  1970 

Mr.  RO'yBAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  include  in  the  Congressional 
Record  at  this  point  a  ver\-  thou,ghtful 
editorial  entitled,  "Importance  of  the 
Nixon-Diaz  Ordaz-Echeverria  Meeting," 
which  appeared  in  the  Sunday,  August  2, 
edition  of  the  newspaper  Diario  Las 
Americas. 

The  editorial  «tresses  the  vital  impor- 
tance of  continued  good  relations  with 
our  sister  American  Republics  to  the 
south,  and  particularly  with  Mexico,  our 
immediate  neighbor,  with  whom  we  share 
a  common  border. 

I  was  especially  happy  to  read  such  a 
forward-lookin?  editorial  appearing  in  a 
newspaper  of  the  stature  of  Diario  Las 
Americas,  since  it  is  the  only  inter-Amer- 
ican newspaper  printed  in  Spanish  in 
the  United  States  with  national  and  in- 
ternational circulation.  It  is  published 
daily  in  Miami.  Fla.,  by  two  brothers, 
Francisco  and  Horacio  Aguirre. 

The  editorial  follows: 

IMPORTANCX    OF    THE    NlXON-Dl^Z    OKDAZ- 
ECHrVERRI>.  Metting 

Recently,  following  a  visit  to  the  President 
of  the  UiUt;d  Si.ites  by  the  Mexican  Am- 
bassador m  Washington.  Llcenclado  Hugo  B. 
Margaln.  the  White  House  announced  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  decision  to  go  to  that  neigh- 
boring country  accompanied  by  his  wife.  Un- 


doubtedly, this  presidential  announcement 
has  significant  importance  for  Latin  Amer- 
ica Inasmuch  as  it  points  out  the  personal 
desire  of  the  American  Chief  of  State  to 
travel  to  a  country  of  that  important  region 
of  todav's  troubled  world.  As  it  happens 
whenever  a  Chief  of  State  travels,  his  pres- 
ence will  provide  the  opportunity,  in  this 
case  an  excepltonal  one,  for  an  exchange  of 
views  not  oiily  with  the  current  President, 
Llcenclado  Gustavo  Diaz  Ordaz,  but  also  with 
the  President-elect,  Llcenclado  Luis  Eche- 
verria. 

The  United  States-Mexico  border  is,  as  we 
have  said  at  other  times  In  this  same  edi- 
torial column,  the  number  one  border  of 
this  great  country  In  relation  to  two  hun- 
dred forty  million  inhabitants  who  In  Latin 
America  follow  whatever  happens  there  as 
reflection  of  what  can  be  expected  In  the 
practical  relations  of  the  United  States  with 
the  rest  of  the  Hemisphere.  We  mention  the 
border  because  in  it  there  exist  latent  prob- 
lems that  have  recently  been  worsened  by 
the  dissolution  of  the  Mexico-United  States 
Friendship  Commission  by  the  latt«r  nation, 
for  the  way  in  which  the  operation  "Inter- 
cept" Is  applied,  and  for  the  investigation 
that,  upon  President  Nixon's  request,  has 
conducted  the  Tariff  Commission  of  the 
United  States  Congress,  that  has  threatened 
to  revoke  "Sections  806.30  "  and  "807.00"  of 
the  import  tariffs  of  this  country.  Such  re- 
vocation would  affect  one  hundred  sixty-five 
assembUng  plants  existing  along  the  border 
and  wlilch  employ  nineteen  thousand  Mexi- 
can workers,  whose  wages  mean  for  them  an 
Income  of  approximately  seventeen  million 
dollars  annually. 

Against  the  possible  negative  Impact  of 
the  preceding,  we  must  point  out  as  a  de- 
finitively positive  fact  on  the  part  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  Administration,  the  appoint- 
ments of  Messrs.  Hilary  Sandoval.  Jr..  as  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Small  Business  Adnolnla- 
tration;  Martin  Castillo,  Chairman  of  th« 
Cabinet  Committee  on  Opportunities  for  the 
Spanish-Speaking;  Antonio  F.  Rodrlquez, 
Coordinator.  Special  Activities  of  the  White 
House  for  the  Spanish-Speaking;  and  Carlos 
ViUarreal.  Administrator,  U.S.  Urban  Mass 
Transportation.  All  these  high  and  influen- 
tial officials  are  of  direct  Mexican  descent 
and  surely  will  advise  Presljient  Nixon  on 
the  plans  of  his  visit  to  Mexico. 

President  Nixon  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  discuss  some  Important  matters  bearing 
on  the  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico,  and  certainly  on  the  Inter-Amer- 
Ican^-relations  also,  with  the  present  and  the 
already  elected  future  President,  from  which 
It  is  to  be  expected  there  will  be  good  results 
for  the  friendship  between  the  two  border- 
lug  nations. 
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SENATE    DEBATE    ON    SAFEGUARD 
HAS  IMPLICATIONS  FOR  MANKIND 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  6,  1970 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ra- 
tionality on  the  current  debate  on  the 
ABM  is  hard  to  fathom.  'We  are  receiv- 
ing indications  that  the  SALT  talks  will 
limit  the  ABM  systems.  Reports  suggest 
that  the  ABM  will  be  limited  to  Moscow 
and  'Washington. 

Yet  we  have  high  ranking  adminis- 
tration spokesmen  saying  that  there  is 
a  need  for  additional  site  deployments 
as  "a  barganing  chip" — a  costly  one  at 
that. 
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On  top  of  this  most  people  who  are 
knowledgeable  about  the  system  are  not 
convinced  that  It  will  work.  Most  tech-  - 
nical  analysis  ficm  competent  scientists 
testify  that  the  integrated  systems  of 
missiles,  radars,  and  comfuters  will  not 
be  operational. 

I  do  not  v.'ant  to  eo  into  technical  ar- 
guments here  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  leading  indicator  of  imcertainty  has 
to  be  Uie  shifting  opponent  to  which  the 
ABM  was  directed.  We  all  remember  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  himself  ad- 
mitted this  year  that  the  ABM  would 
not  impede  a  Soviet  first  strike  capa- 
bility. 

Yet  all  thi.s  leads  to  the  new  rationale 
of  "bargaining  chip,"  a  bargaining  chip 
that  requires  additional  sites.  Although 
I  do  not  acceed  to  this  level  of  logic.  I 
am  willing  to  use  anything  to  achieve  a 
meaningful  arms  limitation.  But  I  sub- 
mit, Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  use  of  this 
bargaining  chip  would  be  just  as  valuable 
if  we  remain  at  the  two  sit«s  under  con- 
struction because  only  testing  can  go  on 
in  the  Pacific  Islands. 

The  entire  debate  with  its  irrational 
overtones  besneaks  the  logic  that  goes 
tx)  the  entire  arms  race.  Marquis  Childs 
eleborates  on  this  point  in  his  percep- 
tive article  entitled  "Senate  Debate  on 
Safeguard  Has  Implications  for  Man- 
kind." I  commend  the  reading  of  this 
article  to  my  colleagues  and  insert  it  at 
this  point  in  the  Record: 

Sen.\te  Debate  on  SAFEcrAHc  Has 
Implications  for  Mankind 
(By  Marquis  Childs) 
The  talks  goinj  on  in  Vienna,  looking  to 
a   limitation   on   strategic   arms    (SALTi    In 
agreeme.n  with  the  Soviet  Union,  could  con- 
clude in  late  summer  with  a  bold  and  yet 
limited  gesture  on  defen.slve  missiles.  This 
would  be  a  demonstration^  a  demonstration 
of  bruul  poUtical  power— calculated  to  en- 
hance the  Nixcn  administration  on  the  eve 
of  the  congressional  elections. 

But  If  those  presently  masterminding  the 
Vienna  talks  have  their  way  it  will  not  turn 
out  like  that.  The  brutal  political  demon- 
stration will  be  put  aside  In  the  hope  of 
eventually  achieving  a  more  comprehensive 
agreement,  including  offensive  as  well  as  de- 
fensive missiles. 

The  Vienna  round  will  close.  If  events  go 
as  currently  foreseen,  with  a  broad  statement 
that  the  two  sides  are  on  the  verge  of  aeree- 
Ing  to  agree,  with  no  specifics  written  out. 
Then  when  the  talks  resume  some  time  in 
the  late  fall  In  Helsinki  the  tough  task  of 
bargaining  on  numbers  of  offensive  missiles 
will  be?tn,  ju.st  before  Christmas  and  this 
Is  a  remoter  hope— a  comprehensive  agree- 
ment could  adorn  the  world's  Christmas 
tree. 

Now.  In  this  administration  events  do  not 
always  go  as  the  masterminds  wish.  The 
matters  being  dealt  with  are  Incredibly  com- 
plex, tlie  hope  for  agreement  Infinitely  more 
difficult  and  far-reaching  than  the  limited 
test  ban  or  the  nuclear  nonprohferation 
treaties.  The  stratosphere  in  which  the  scien- 
tilc-technlcal-polltlcal  debate  goes  on— in 
Vienna.  'V^'ashington  and  undoubtedly  Mos- 
cow as  well— Is  far  above  the  comprehension 
of  all  but  a  few  scientists  and  specialists  in 
nuclear  arms. 

But  one  thing  should  be  clear  to  the  most 
elementary  mind.  If  the  SALT  talks  end  in 
failure,  the  cost  of  the  arms  burden  will 
grow  by  many  billions  of  dollars,  with  less 
an':l  less  of  the  federal  budget  left  for  tiie 
de.-perate  domestic  needs  of  a  society  In  bad 
trouble. 

Just  ahead   Is  a  profound  political  split 
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with  an  Important  bearing  on  the  negotia- 
tions in  Vienna.  The  military  appropriations 
bill  up  before  the  Senate  contains  $19.2  bll- 
iion  for  Safeguard  Phase  II  of  the  antibal- 
llstic  missUe  system.  The  masterminds  say 
this  must  be  approved  because  It  Is  a  bar- 
gaining counter  on  ihe  table  at  'Vienna. 

A  powerful  bloc  in  the  Senate  made  up 
of  both  Democrats  and  Republicans  Is  de- 
termined to  knock  It  out.  The  reason  Is  put 
in  the  most  rudimentary  form  by  Majority 
Leader  Mike  Mansfield:  Because  It  won't 
work. 

A  large  body  of  scientific  opinion.  Includ- 
ing the  sclsnce  advisors  to  both  Democratic 
and  Republican  presidents,  holds  that  as 
presently  conceived,  based  on  a  giant  warn- 
ing radar  of  dubious  rellabiUty,  Safeguard 
slmplv  could  not  function  against  Incoming 
missiles  and  the  decoys  meant  to  baffle  the 
radar.  Since  the  Russians  have  access  to 
this  scientific  opinion,  what  is  the  good 
of  a  bargaining  chip  that  doesn't  work? 
The  administration  has  Its  own  witnesses 
insisting  to  the  contrary.  The  case  for  keep- 
ing Safe^ard  Phase  11.  adding  four  other 
missile  sites  to  the  two  presently  being  de- 
veloped, is  roughtly  as  follows; 

We  are  close  to  an  agreement  on  defensive 
missiles  in  Vienna— a  limitation  to  the  pro- 
tection of  Moscow  and  Washington— but  If 
the  Senate  eliminates  Safeguard,  the 
Soviets  win  have  no  reason  to  sign  up  for  a 
standstill  They  will  have  been  given  a  free 
ride  regardless  of  the  argtiment  over  whether 
Safeguard  provides  a  guaranteed  functional 
defense  against  incoming  missiles. 

The  decision  to  hold  off  on  ABM  agree- 
ment, if  Indeed  it  is  a  firm  decision,  is  not 
wholly  related  to  forgoing  the  advantages 
of  a  10  stroke  on  election  eve.  The  con- 
viction of  the  master-minds  is  that  with- 
out a  comprehensive  agreement,  covering 
offensive,  as  well  as  defensive  missiles,  both 
sides  would  begin  to  beef  up  the  offensive. 
The  pace  of  Soviet  development  of  the  block- 
buster 25-megaton  SS-9s  has  been  repeatedly 
cited  as  cause  for  an  expanded  Safeguard 
system. 

'  The  Senate  debate  is  likely  to  go  on  longer 
than  anyone  has  anticipated.  The  admlnls- 
tratlon  Is  currently  confident  that  the  votes 
are  there  for  approval  and  by  a  wider  margin 
than  last  year  when  Phase  I  sneaked  through 
by  a  single  vote.  But  at  the  same  time  those 
who  express  this  confidence  add  wTyly  that 
they  were  also  confident  that  they  had  the 
votes  for  confirmation  of  G  Harrold  Carswell 
to  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  cycle  is  a  cvirlous  one  on  this  quies- 
cent season  when  most  people  are  thinking 
about  beaches,  mountains,  vacations.  At  one 
periphery  Is  the  conference  table  at  Vienna, 
where  week  after  week  the  dlalogne  con- 
tinues behind  a  curtain  of  secrecy  with  only 
the  most  generalized  hints  about  progress 
and  businesslike  exchanges.  At  the  other  ex- 
treme is  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
where  honest  men  contend  pro  and  con  in 
debate  open  to  the  world  over  Safeguard. 

The  outcome  will  say  a  lot  about  the  fat« 
not  of  one  nation  or  the  other,  but  of  man- 
kind ItseU.  That  is  the  far  reach  of  a  con- 
test fought  out  half  m  darkness,  half  in 
light. 


MR  HORTON  SALUTES  CHARLES 
O  BRIEN.  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHER 
ON  HIS  RETIREMENT 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF    NEW    YORK  ""' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  6.  1970 
Mr  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  diffi- 
cult,   sometimes,    to    put   feelings    into 
words  when  an  old  friend  retires.  I  sup- 
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pose  retirement  is  a  happy  moment  for 
many,  whUe  it  is  somewhat  sad  for 
others. 

In  the  case  of  my  old  friend  Charlie 
O'Brien,  of  the  'W.'ayne  County  Herald- 
Eagle  weekly  newspaper,  I  suspect  re- 
tirement is  a  combination  of  both  happy 
and  sad  emotions.  Knowing  Charlie  as  I 
do,  however,  I  have  a  strong  feelmg  that 
even  though  he  is  selling  his  business,  he 
will  not  really  retire  from  activity  in  the 
publishing  and  printing  business,  but 
will  probably  just  cut  down  somewhat  on 
his  participation. 

In  fact,  Charlie  was  quoted  as  saying 
that  he  would  still  be  in  there  helping 
one  of  the  new  owners,  when  the  change- 
over is  actually  made. 

Charles  Leslie  O'Brien  is  a  real  old- 
timer  in  the  publishing  and  printing 
field.  For  almost  half  a  century  he  has 
been  a  small  town  newspaper  publisher 
and  job  printer.  It  would  not  be  easy 
for  a  man  like  tliat  suddenly  and 
abruptly  to  stop  all  work  in  the  business 
he  has  so  loved  and  in  which  he  has  been 
so  successful. 

Charlie  and  his  wife  Marietta  have 
been  so  prominent  a  part  of  life,  and 
practically  aU  activities,  in  and  around 
Clyde,  N.Y.,  that  I  am  sure  the  other 
good  citizens  in  the  area  just  will  not 
let  them  fade  away.  There  wUl  always  be 
a  demand  on  them  for  their  time  and 
energies  and  for  their  participation  in 
the  things  that  are  good  for  the  com- 
munity. 

Recently,  another  newspaper,  the 
Geneva  Times,  did  a  feature  story  on 
Charhe  O'Brien's  retirement.  Anne 
Malov  the  reporter,  did  an  excellent  job 
of  telling  the  story  of  Charlie's  back- 
ground and  qualifications,  as  well  as 
describing  the  situation  which  wUl  see 
two  gentlemen  take  over  the  jobs  that 
Charlie  has  been  doing. 

He  has  sold  the  printing  business  to 
Wavne  Morrison  of  CUiner,  in  Chau- 
tauqua County,  and  he  sold  the  weekly 
newspaper  to  Ray  Kenyon  of  Lyons. 

I  congratulate  both  of  these  men  for 
their  wisdom  in  wanting  to  carry  on  the 
splendid  work  that  Charles  O'Brien  has 
been  doing.  I  wish  them  well  and  con- 
tinued success. 

As  for  Charlie.  I  can  only  say  I  hope  he 
continues  to  enjoy  life  in  his  new  status 
as  much  as  he  has  enjoyed  his  activities 
and  hard  work  in  the  past. 

May  I  share  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  the  feature 
story  by  Anne  Maloy.  which  appeared 
in  the  Geneva  Times  and  which  saluted 
Charlie  O'Brien  upon  his  retirement: 
NEWSMAN    Wi'll*  Retire-^5    Years   Printer 

AND  PVBMSHER 

(By  Anne  Maloy) 

Cly'de. — Surrounded  by  tools  of  the  trade 
and  wi;h  the  smell  of  printer's  Ink  heavy  WT- 
the  air.  "Charlie"  O'Brien  puffed  on  the 
stump  of  his  cigar  and  reminisced  about  45 
years  as  lob  printer  ana  small-town  news- 
paper publisher.  Word  wa«  out  that  he  is 
selling  the  Job  printing  business  to  Wayne 
\'orrison  of  Clymer.  having  sold  his  Wayne 
County  Herald-Eagle  weekly  ne\*-sp3per  some 
six  weeks  ago  to  Ray  Kenyon  of  Lyons. 

"I'll  stUl  be  in  here  helping  Wayne, 
though  "  he  disclosed  and  said  also  that  Mr. 
Morrison  wlU  not  actually  take  over  until 
early  September.  The  new  owner  is  purchas- 
ing the  entire  block  on  Glasgow  St.  including 
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an  apartment  on  the  second  floor.  Included 
in  the  equipment  are  three  Job  presses,  three 
linotype  machines.  s&«.-s.  folder,  cutter,  Hei- 
delberg printing  presi  and  other  miscella- 
neous photoeraphlc  and  publishing  Iniple- 
ments.  His  Job  printing  includes  labels,  bill- 
heads and  letterheads. 

Charles  Leslie  O'Brien  was  born  In  Newarlc 
and  received  his  early  education  there,  later 
attending  the  Empire  State  Schc  1  of  Print- 
ing in  Ithaca  which  was  later  to  become  part 
of  the  Rochester  InsUtute  of  ..echiiology. 
During  these  years  he  played  semi-pro  base- 
ball. He  served  his  apprenticeship  on  the 
Newark  Courier  and  came  to  Clyde  In  1936 
to  be  associated  with  the  Clyde  Herald.  His 
early  affiliations  with  Clyde  newspapers  were 
with  Harold  Nichols  and  Clara  Lux,  and  he 
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bought  his  business  block  from  the  former 
Clt liens'  Bank. 

A  rousing  Democrat  by  politics,  Charlie 
has  never  been  afraid  to  stand  up  and  b« 
counted  either  on  political  Issues  or  munic- 
ipal affairs.  His  front  office  Is  lined  with  pic- 
tures of  such  figures  as  -M  Smith.  James 
Farlev,  Lyndon  Johnson.  Dan  Carey,  Peter 
Crotty,  Will  .m  McKeon  and  Republican 
Congressman  Frank  Horton  whom  he  con- 
siders "a  swell  fellow  and  a  good  friend." 
He  added  that  he  would  take  these  pictures 
with  him  when  he  leaves  for  good. 

Mrs.  O'Brien,  the  former  Marietta  Vanden- 
bosch.  has  been  associated  with  her  husband 
in  the  publication  of  their  newspaper.  Mr. 
O'Brien  is  Democratic  commissioner  with  the 
Wayne  County  Civil  Service. 


Wayne  E.  Morrison.  Sr..  who  Is  to  become 
the  new  owner,  published  The  Clyde  Inde- 
pendent from  Nov.  14,  1956  to  May  25,  1960 
when  he  moved  to  Clymer.  Morrison,  historian 
and  antique  collector,  compiled  and  pub- 
lished a  History  of  Clyde  In  June  1955.  Issu- 
ing a  revised  and  enlarged  edition  last  year. 
For  a  time,  he  published  a  weekly  paper  in 
Clymer  but  sold  It  a  year  ago.  He  Is  engaged 
in  custom  printing  in  Clymer  where  he  does 
a  m.ill  order  business  all  over  the  country, 
specializing  In  work  for  antique  dealers. 

.'Vniing  his  personal  collection  of  artifacts 
are  a  Washington  hand-press,  buggies,  cut- 
ters and  a  surrey.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morrison,  the 
former  Patricia"  Wright  from  French  Creek. 
will  live  In  the  apartment  In  the  building 
they  are  buying.  There  are  three  children, 
Katherlne  15,  Wayne  Jr.  13,  and  Andy.  11. 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  James  B.  Allen, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Alabama. 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Karl  B.  Justus,  exec- 
utive director.  Military  Chaplains  Asso- 
ciation. Washington,  D.C..  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

Almighty  and  eternal  God.  ruler  of 
men  and  nations,  who  yet  in  Thy  father- 
ly compassion  careth  for  each  of  us  with 
a  tender  love  and  concern  that  is  even 
mindful  of  a  sparrow's  fall,  extend  Thy 
hand  of  blessing,  guidance,  and  benedic- 
tion to  each  Senator  of  this  august  body 
of  our  Government. 

May  the  decisions  made,  and  laws 
passed,  in  this  distinguished  Chamber, 
be  those  that  shall  issue  in  peace  and 
domestic  tranquillity  for  our  great,  but 
troubled,  land.  Inspire  these  men  with 
vision  that  will  help  to  solve  our  press- 
ing problems,  ever  endowing  them  with 
wisdom,  courage,  integrity,  and  loyalty. 

Bless  our  President.  Richard  Nixon, 
our  Vice  President,  and  the  members  of 
the  Cabinet,  all  of  whom  are  faced  daily 
with  weighty  decisions. 

Bless  the  men  and  women  of  our 
Armed  Forces  today  wherever  they  may 
be.  and  particularly  in  Vietnam— and 
hasten  the  day  when  peace  shall  reign 
throughout  the  earth,  when  the  king- 
dom of  God  will  be  fully  established  so 
that  Thy  will  may  be  done  on  earth  as 
it  is  in  heaven.  Amen. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  A  BILL 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  Uie  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  on  August  5.  1970.  the  President  had 
approved  and  signed  the  act  <S.  3279  >  to 
extend  the  boundaries  of  the  Goiyabe 
National  Forest  in  Nevada,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  tMr.  Allen)  laid 
before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting sundry  nominations,  and  withdraw- 
ing the  nomination  of  Richard  H.  Zom 
II.  of  Illinois,  to  be  a  Foreign  Service 
officer  of  class  7.  a  consular  officer, 
and  a  secretary  in  the  diplomatic 
ser\'ice.  which  nominating  messages  were 
referred  to  the  appropriations  commit- 
tees. 

I  For  nominations  received  today,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DESIGNATION  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  comm.unication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 

following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate. 
President  pro  temporb. 
Washington,  DC.  August  7,  1970. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temjKirarlly  absent  from  the  Sen- 
ate, I  appoint  Hon.  Jamxs  B.  Aixen.  a  Sena- 
tor from  the  State  of  Alabama,  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

RICHARD  B.  RUSSEIX, 

President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  ALLEN  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  messaeo  from  the  Kjuse  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  Hou.'=e 
had  passed  the  bill  'S.  1933'  to  provide 
for  Federal  railroad  safety,  hazardous 
.materials  control,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  an  amendment,  in  which  it 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Indiana  iMr. 
Bayh)  is  now  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  With  the  concur- 
rence of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Indiana  iMr.  Bayh  ) .  and  without  taking 
any  of  his  time,  will  he  yield  to  me  for 
a  few  imanimous-consent  requests? 

Mr.  BAYH.  It  is  always  a  privilege  to 
yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Montana.  Hopefully.  I  shall  not  use  all 
of  the  30  minutes  allotted  to  me. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 
Tlie  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bUl  (H.R.  17070)  to  improve  and 
modernize  the  postal  service,  to  reorga- 
nize the  Post  Office  Department,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  it  was  signed  by  the 
Acting  President  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Allen  i  . 

THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day, August  6,  1970,  be  dispensed  with. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR YOUNG  OF  OHIO  ON  MON- 
DAY NEXT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Monday  next 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Young)  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  30  minutes,  after  the  disposition 
of  the  Journal  of  proceedings  and  sub- 
sequent to  the  15  minutes  which  I  believe 
has  been  allocated  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri  iMr.  Eacleton). 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authoi-ized  to  meet  during  the  session 
today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  OF  THE  TWO 
HOUSES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
689. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  House  Con- 
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current  Resolution  689.  which  was  read 
as  follows : 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring),  That  when  the 
House  adjourn-s  on  Friday  August  14,  1970, 
It  shall  stand  adjourned  until  12  o'clock 
meridian  on  Wednesday,  September  9,  1970. 
or  until  12  o'clock  meridian  on  the  third 
day  after  Members  are  notified  to  reassemble 
pursuant  to  provisions  of  section  2  of  this 
concurrent  resolution,  whichever  occurs  first. 

Sec.  2.  At  any  time  during  this  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House,  whenever  the  Speaker 
of  the  Hou.se  determines  that  legislative  ex- 
pediency so  warrants,  he  shall  notify  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  reassemble. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  concurrent 
resolution,  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  amendment  was  stated,  as  fol- 
lows : 

On  pag.?  1.  line  7,  strike  the  period  and 
insert  a  comma  in  lieu  thereof  and  the  fol- 
lowing: 'and  '.hat  when  the  Senate  adjourns 
on  Wednesdav  September  2.  1970.  it  shall 
stand  adjourned  until  12  o'clock  noon  on 
Tuesday.  September  8.  1970." 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senatgr  from  Mon- 
tana. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Republican  leader. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  This,  of  course,  is  the 
resolution  that  permits  the  other  body 
to  rece.ss  during  Augi;st.  The  Senate  is 
not  taking  a  recess  other  than  the  short 
part  of  the  week  over  Labor  Day. 

I  mention  this  only  to  indicate  that  the 
old  saying  is  still  true,  that  the  o;her 
body  springs  from  the  people.  I  ihink  .t  is 
only  proper  that  the  people  be  feiven  the 
opportunity,  occasionally,  to  spring  back 
at  them. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Some  of  us  want  to 
spring  back  at.  to,  and  with  the  people 
but,  unfortunately,  the  House  is  way 
ahead  of  us  "in  the  matter  of  appropria- 
tion bills.  This,  of  course,  is  attributable 
in  great  pan  to  the  fact  that  these  ap- 
propriations bills  by  custom  only  origi- 
nate in  the  House.  The  Members  of  the 
House  must  be  given  credit,  although.  I 
think,  in  all  candor,  we  should  point  out 
that  the  Senate  is  way  ahead  of  the 
House  insofar  as  crime,  drug,  and  por- 
nographic legislation  is  concerned. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  We  are,  indeed,  ahead  of 
them  in  substantive  legislation.  I  would 
say  with  great  respect  that  the  other 
body  should  have  acted  on  the  crime 
bills,  particularly  because  the  need  is 
great  and  the  opportunity  exists  to  do 
something  about  coping  with  the  high 
incidence  of  crime.  Perhaps,  w^hen  Mem- 
bers of  the  other  body  go  back  to  the 


people,  they  will  find  that  the  people  are 
worried  about  the  fear  with  which  peo- 
ple walk  the  streets  these  days.  One  sur- 
vey shows  that  about  one-half  of  the 
women  in  this  country  are  afraid  to  walk 
the  streets  of  America  today. 

Perhaos,  when  our  colleagues  go  home, 
they  will  discover  that  this  fear  is  real, 
that  the  need  is  great,  and  the  necessity 
is  urgent;  so  that,  perhaps,  they  will  give 
us  the  crime  bills  which  the  Senate  has 
already  sent  oter  to  them. 

The   concurrent   resolution    iH.   Con. 

Res.  689' ,  as  amended,  was  agreed  to,  as 

follows: 

H.  Co.v.  Res.  689 

Resol!^  by  tlie  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) .  That  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Friday.  August  14.  1970. 
it  shall  stand  adjourned  unUl  12  o'clock 
meridian  on  Wednesday,  September  9,  1970. 
or  until  12  o'clock  meridian  on  the  third 
day  after  Members  are  notified  to  reassemble 
pursuant  to  provisions  of  section  2  of  this 
concurrent  resolution  whichever  occurs  first, 
and  that  '.vhen  the  Senate  adjourns  on 
Wednesdav.  September  2.  1970.  it  shall  stand 
adjouri.ed  un'al  12  o'clock  noon  on  Tuesday. 
September  8,  1970. 

Sec.  2  Ai  any  time  during  this  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House,  whenever  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  determines  that  legislative  ex- 
pediency so  warrants,  he  shall  notify  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  reassemble. 

The  title  was  appropriately  amended 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimcus  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-1073),  explaming  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  431  would  provide  1 1 ) 
that  there  be  printed  as  a  Senate  dociunent, 
with  Illustrations,  a  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  entitled 
"Manpower  and  Training  Needs  for  Air  Pollu- 
tion Control  ",  submitted  to  the  Congress  in 
accordance  with  section  305(b),  Public  Law 
90-143.  the  Clean  Air  Act,  as  amended;  and 
{2i  that  there  be  printed  2  500  additional 
copiej  of  such  document  for  the  use  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

The  printing-cost  estimate,  supplied  by  the 
Public  Printer,  Is  as  follows: 

Printing-cost  estimate 
To    pr.nt    as    a    document    (1,500 

copies)     $1,777.59 

2.500  additional  copies,  at  $128  35 

per    thousand 320.86 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  calen- 
dar, beginning  with  No.  1080. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

The  resolution  'S.  Res.  432lto  pro\-ide 
additional  funds  for  the  Co^aittee  on 
Appropriations,  was  consiMcd  and 
agreed  to.  as  follows:  ^ 

S    Res.  432 

Resolved.  Th.-it  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations hereby  is  authorized  to  expend 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate, 
during  the  Ninety-first  Congress.  $35  000.  In 
addition  to  the  amounts  and  for  the  same 
purposes,  specified  in  section  134(a)  of  the 
Legislative  Rcorgar.lzatlon  Act.  approved 
August  2,  1946.  S.  Res.  204.  agreed  to  June 
16,  1969.  and  S.  Res.  315.  agreed  to  February 
2.  1970. 


^Lf^POWER  AND  TRAINING  NEEDS 
FOR  AIR  POLLUTION  CONTROL 

The  resolution  iS.  Res.  431)  to  print 
as  a  Senate  document  the  report  "Man- 
power and  Training  Needs  for  Air  Pol- 
lution Control,"  was  considered  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

S  Res  431 
Resolved.  That  there  be  printed  as  a  Sen- 
ate document,  ■with  Illustrations,  a  report  of 
the  Secretarv  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, entitled  "Manpower  and  Training 
Needs  for  .Mr  Pollution  Control",  submitted 
to  the  Congress  in  accordance  with  section 
305(b).  Public  Law  90-148,  the  Clean  Air 
Act,  as  amended,  and  that  there  be  printed 
two  thousand  five  hundred  additional  copies 
of  such  document  for  the  use  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 


Total  estimated  cost.  S  Res. 
431    


2.  098.  45 


CONSUMER  PROTECTION 

The  resolution  iS.  Res.  437'  authoriz- 
ing the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
part  1  of  hearings  by  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  on  "Consumer  Protection." 
was  considered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  437 
Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  Committee  en  Commerce  one  thousand 
additional  copies  of  part  1  of  the  hearings 
before  its  Consumer  Subcommittee  during 
the  Ninety-first  Congress  on  "Consumer 
Protection"  (S.  2246,  S.  3092,  and  S.  3201). 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  'No. 
91-1074 ' ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows :  ^-^ 

Senate  BesolutAon  437  would  provide  that 
there  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  1.000  additional  copies  of  part  1 
of  the  hearings  before  its  Consumer  Sub- 
committee during  the  91st  Congress  on  "Con- 
sumer Protection"  (S.  2246.  S.  3092,  and 
S. 3201). 

The  printing-cost  estimate,  supplied  by 
the  Public  Printer.  Is  as  follows: 

Back  to  press.  1,000  copies $1  200 


CONSUMER  PROTECTION 

The  resolution  <S.  Res.  438)  authoriz- 
ing the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
part  2  of  hearings  by  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  on  Consumer  Protection." 
was  considered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  there  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  one  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  additional  copies  of  part 
2  of  the  hearlnes  before  its  Consumer  Sub- 
committee durini  the  Ninety-Srsv  Congress 
on  "Consumer  Protection"  (S.  22«,  S.  3092. 
and  S.  3201 ) . 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-1075),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Senate  Resolution  438  would  prcvlde  that 
there  be  printed  for  the  use  or  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce  1.700  additional  copies  of 
part  2  of  the  hearings  before  Its  Consumer 
Subcommittee  during  the  91st  Congress  on 
■C-onsuiper  Protection"  (S.  2246,  S.  3092,  and 
S.  3201»: 

The  printing-cost  estimate,  supplied  by  the 
Public  Printer.  Is  as  follows: 

1,700  additional  copies,  at  $672  per 
thousand    $1,142.40 


AUBREY  P.  WILKERSON.  JOHN  P. 
WILKERSON.  DANIEL  S.  WILKER- 
SON. DAVID  J.  WILKERSON,  AND 
OLVIN  H.  WILKERSON 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  439'  to  pay 
a  gratuity  to  Aubrey  P.  Wilkerson.  John 
P.  Wilkerson,  Daniel  S.  Wilkerson,  David 
J.  Wilkerson.  and  Olvin  H.  Wilkerson, 
was  considered  and  agreed  to,  as  follou-s: 
S.  Res.  439 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Aubrey  P.  Wilkerson,  John  P.  WUkerson, 
Daniel  S.  Wilkerson.  and  David  J.  WUkerson, 
sons;  and  to  Olvln  H.  Wilkerson,  stepson  of 
Eleanora  V.  WUkerson.  an  employee  of  the 
Senate  at  the  time  of  her  death,  a  sum  to 
each  equal  to  one-flfth  of  one  year's  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  she  was  receiving  by 
law  at  the  time  of  her  death,  .?aid  sum  to  be 
considered  inclusive  of  funeral  e.xpenses  and 
all  other  allowances. 


NATIONAL  MUSEUM  OF  THE 
SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  iS.  704)  to  amend  the  act  of  Octo- 
ber 15,  1966  t80  Stat.  953;  20  U.S.C.  65a  >, 
relating  to  the  National  Museum  of  the 
Smitlisoniaji  Institution,  so  as  to  author- 
ize additional  appropriations  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  for  carryinc:  out 
the  purposes  of  said  act  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  with  amendments, 
on  page  1,  line  3.  after  the  word  "the'", 
strike  out  "Act  of  October  15,  1966  '80 
Stat.  953 :  20  U.S.C.  65a  > "  and  insert  "Na- 
tional Museum  Act  of  1966  <80  Stat. 
953'  ";  in  line  2,  after  the  word  •Tead", 
insert  "as  follows:";  after  line  5,  strike 
out: 

"  (  b  1  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  b?  ap- 
propriated to  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act:  Prottdetf.  That  no 
more  than  81,000.000  shall  be  appropriated 
annually  through  fiscal  year  1974." 

and,  in  lieu  thereof,  insert: 

"(b)  (1)  There  tu-e  "hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  tl.OOO.OOO  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1972,  and  the 
same  amount  for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year 
ending  prior  to  July  1.  1974,  and  In  each 
sutjsequent  fiscal  year,  only  such  sums  may 
be  appropriated  as  the  Congress  may  here- 
after authorize  by  law. 

•(2»  In  addltiun  to  the  sums  authorized 
In  paragraph  ( 1 )  there  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  $300,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  eridin^  June  30,  1972,  and  the  same 
amount  for  each  succeedlag  fiscal  year  end- 
ing prior  to  Ju!^  1,  1974,  to  be  allocated  and 
used  as  follows:  I 


"(A)  of  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  paragraph  (2),  33'3  per  centum  shall 
be  available  for  the  purposes  of  clause  (2)  of 
subsection  (a): 

"(B)  of  such  sums.  33 'j  per  centum  shall 
be  available  for  the  transfer  to  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  for  assistance  to 
museunvs  under  section  5(c)  of  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  Act 
of  1965:  and 

"(Ci  of  such  sums,  331^3  per  centum  shall 
be  available  for  traiisfer  to  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Humanities  for  assistance 
to  museums  under  section  7(c)  of  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Humani- 
ties Act  of  1965  ". 

And  on  page  3.  after  line  2,  insert  a 
new  section,  as  follows: 

ADanlONAL    MUSEUM   ACTIVITIES 

Sec.  2  (ai  Section  2(a)(2)  of  the  Na- 
tional Museum  Act  of  1966  (20  U.S.C.  65a 
(2))   Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  prepare  and  carry  out  programs  by 
grant,  contract,  or  directly  for  training  ca- 
reer employees  in  museum  practices  In  co- 
operation with  museums,  their  profe.«slonal 
organizations,  and  institutions  of  higher  ed- 
ucation either  at  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion or  at  the  cooperating  museum,  orga- 
nization, or  institution;". 

(b)  So  much  of  that  part  of  subsection  ta) 
of  section  2  of  the  National  Museum  Act  of 
1966  as  precedes  clause  ( 1 )  is  amended  by 
striking  out  everything  preceding  "Secre- 
tary"  and   inserting   In-Jleu  thereof  "The". 

The  amendments  wore  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  ^L\NSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 


'No.   Dl-lO"; 


explaining  the  purposes 


of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

BACKCROtTND 

The  National  Museum  Act  of  1966  reaf- 
firmed the  Smithsonian  Institution's  tradi- 
tional role  in  providing  technical  training, 
and  advisory  assistance  to  museums  of  the 
United  States.  The  act  directed  the  Institu- 
tion to  engage  In  a  continuing  study  of  mu- 
seum practices,  to  prepare  museum  publica- 
tions, to  perform  research  in  museum  tech- 
niques, and  to  cooperate  with  agencies  of  the 
Government  concerned  with  museums. 

The  act  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$200,000  for  fiscal  year  1969.  $250,000  for  fis- 
cal year  1969,  $250,000  for  fiscal  year  1970, 
and  $300,000  for  fiscal  year  1971. 

Acidltloiial  authorizations  are  required  for 
the  continuation  of  these  museum  assistance 
programs  beyond  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1971  S.  704.  as  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  would 
have  authorized  appropriation  of  such  sums 
as  Congress  deems  necessary,  with  a  limita- 
tion of  81  million  for  each  fiscal  year  through 
fiscal  1974. 

COMMITTEE     CONSIDERATION 

The  Subcommittee  on  the  Smlthsonlnn  In- 
stitution of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration conducted  a  Joint  hearing  on 
the  bill  S.  704  on  September  23,  1969,  to- 
gether with  the  Subcommittee  on  Library 
and  Memorials  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

The  committee  heard  testimony  from  of- 
ficials of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  on  the 
need  for  continuation  of  National  Museum 
Act  programs.  It  was  estimated  that  the 
Smithsonian  receives  yeaxly  about  2,000  re- 
quests from  museums  and  their  stalls  for 
consultation,  advice,  or  training  on  problems 
confronted  by  museums. 


Although  no  funds  had  been  appropriated 
spyeciflcally  for  the  purposes  of  the  National 
Museum  Act  through  fiscal  1970,  the  Smith- 
sonian has  devoted  resources  estimated  to  be 
la  excess  of  850,000  a  year  to  respond  to  re- 
quests for  assistance  from  museums. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  recog- 
nized today  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes after  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  has  completed 
his  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  very  much  for  his  usual 
courtesy  and  graciousness. 


S.  4201— INTRODUCTION  OF  THE 
JUDICIAL  DISQUALIFICATION  ACT 
OF  1970  AND  S.  4202— INTRODUC- 
TION OP  THE  OMNIBUS  DISCLO- 
SURE ACT 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  tliis  morn- 
ing I  would  like  to  address  myself  to  a 
problem  which,  in  one  way  or  another, 
has  been  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
Sonite  over  the  last  year  far  more  often 
thru  over  the  previous  20  years. 

With  the  confirmation  01  Judge  Black- 
mun,  the  Senate  ended  a  troubling  j-ear 
of  controversy  over  the  qualifications  of 
Supreme  Court  Justices.  These  difficult 
and  uruortunate  disputes  are  now  be- 
hind us,  and  I  for  one  see  no  purpose 
to  be  served  by  a  lengthy  post  mortem. 

But  I  hope  we  have  Iparned  a  vlurble 
lesson  in  ethics  in  the  course  of  these 
debates.  And  I  believe  we  have  estab- 
lished new  standards  of  conduct  for  all 
public  officials.  Today  I  introduce  legis- 
lation designed  to  write  these  lessons, 
these  higher  standards  into  the  law  of 
the  land. 

Tlie  legislation  is  based  upon  three 
conclusions  I  reached  in  the  course 
of  our  recent  debates,  tlji-ee  principles 
which  should  govern  any  major  reform 
of  the  standards  of  ethics  required  of 
public  officials. 

First,  the  standards  of  judicial  conduct 
demanded  by  the  American  people  have 
improved  substantially  in  recent  times. 
Some  Federal  judges,  intentionally  iso- 
lated from  the  need  to  face  the  voters, 
have  not  been  consistent  in  adliering  to 
this  new,  more  rigorous,  sense  of  pro- 
priety. Particularly  where  financial  in- 
terests are  involved,  we  need  a  major 
revision  in  our  statutory  provisions 
governing  judicial  disqualification. 

I  want  to  say  here,  as  I  did  during  the 
rather  trying  debates  on  the  two  Su- 
preme Court  nominees,  that  I  do  not 
suggest  that  the  great  majority  of  our 
Federal  judges  overlook  the  need  to  be 
infinitely  careful  in  exercising  financial 
and  judicial  responsibility.  Out  of  these 
harrowing  disputes — and  I  think  it  can 
be  described  as  harrowing  to  some  of 
us — we  learned  that  most  of  our  judges 
lean  over  backward  to  try  to  avoid  not 
only  impropriety,  but  also  the  appearance 
of  impropriety. 

Second,    even    more   important    than 

articulating  standards  of  conduct  is  the 

.  need  to  assure  an  effective  check  on 
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ofQcial  Impropriety.  No  mechanism  better  gulshed  Senator— and  I  am  sure  this  fits  any  case  uiwhich  he  has  a    substantial 

provides  for  personal  awareness  and  self-  in  with  what  he  has  been  advocating—  interest.     Those  are  the  cruciai  wordB 

policing,  no  mechanism  offers  the  public  that  we  do  put  into  effect  a  disclosure  "substantial     Interest        Unfortunately 

more   evidence   of   the   imparUaUty   of  act  which  applies  to  all  equally  and  to  the  words.  '  substantial  mterest    have  at 

judicial    action,    then    complete    pubUc  which  there  are  no  exceptions  except  for  least  three  interpretations  in  the  Federal 

disclosure    of    financial    Interests    and  those  who  receive  below  $18,000  a  year,  courts.  In  the  majority  of  circuits,  any 

activities  and  that  in  all  branches  of  the  Govern-  pecuniary  interest  requires  disqualiflca- 

Thlrd    such  measures   must  not   be  ment.  and  hopefully  set  out  the  type  of  Uon.  But  the  fifth  circuit^and  appar- 

llmited  to  federal  judges  alone.  AH  of  us  power  which  would  make  it  mandatory  ently   the  eighth  circuit   as  weU.  ac- 

who  do  the  pubUc  s  business— judicial,  for  Federal  judges,  from  the  Supreme  cording  to  Judge  Blackmun  s  recent  tes- 

legislative     and     executive— must     also  Court  on  down,  to  work  on  the  basis  of  timony— has  interpreted  the  sUiute  to 

recognize  the  pubUc's  legitimate  interest  11  months  a  year,  rather  than  on  the  mean  that  a  judge  may  sit  regardless  of 

in  our  possible  financial  conflicts.  I  real-  basis  of  8  or  9  months  a  year,  as  is  the  interest,  unless  the  decision  wUl  have  a 

ize  that  this  is  not  the  most  popular  case  at  the  present  time.  significant  effect  upon  the  value  of  the 

stand  to  take  in  this  august  body.  I  mean  Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  appreci-  judge's  interest.  And  the  fourth  circuit 

to  cast  no  derogation  on  any  of  our  ate  the  words  of  our  distinguished  lead-  interprets  the  statute  as  permitting   (ns- 

colleagues.  But  I  think  the  time  has  come  er.  I  point  out,  as  he  has  pointed  out,  closure  and  waiver,"  in  which  the  judge 

to  look  at  the^eal  facts  of  life.  that   our    distmguished    colleague,    the  discloses  his  mterest  in  the  case  and  may 

It  is  not  only  difficult,  it  is  patently  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  has  introduced  hear  it  if  the  parties  waive  their  ob- 

unfair  for  us  to  suggest  that  one  Indl-  far-reaching  legislation  in  this  area.  One  jection.  Such  waivers  are  often  made  be- 

vldual,  one  branch  of  the  Government,  of  the  bills  which  I  am  introducing  this  cause  counsel  dare  not  Jeopardize  Uielr 

or  one  group  of  individuals  be   given  morning  has  a  great  deal  in  common  relationship   with  a  Judge  before  whom 

minute  scrutiny,  whUe  others  need  not  with  the  bill  introduced  by  the  Senator  they   appear  regularly   by  seeming  to 

live  up  to  the  same  standards.  from  New  Jersey.  It  goes  a  bit  farther  in  question  his  impartiality.  A  further  prob- 

Out  of  these  principles,  I  have  formu-  some  areas,  particularly  with  reference  lem  with  Section  455  is  that  although 

lated  two  bills  which  I  introduce  today:  to  the  practice  of  law.  As  the  Senator  Judges  are   prohibited  from   sitting  In 

the  Judicial  Disqual^cation  Act  of  1970  from  Montana  knows,  that  area  is  a  cases  where  they  have  been  of  counsel,  or 

and  the  Omnibus  Disclosure  Act.  loophole  big  enough  to  drive  a  10-ton  witnesses,  or  where  they  are  related  to  a 

Mr.  President,  I  send  the  bills  to  the  truck  through,  as  far  as  true  disclosure  party  or  counsel,  the  statute  faUs  to  re- 
desk  and  ask  that  they  be  appropriately  of  potential  confiicts  is  concerned.  mind  the  judges  of  their  obligation  to 
referred.  We  also  deal  with  the  thorny  problem  "avoid  the  appearance  of  Impropriety 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem-  that  arose  during  the  recent  considera-  as  required  by  the  American  Bar  Asso- 

pore.  The  bills  will  be  received  and  ap-  tion  of  nominees  for  the  Supreme  Court,  ciation's     Canons    of    Judicial    Etlucs. 

propriately  referred.  the  problem  concerning  28  United  States  Canon  4.                                        »        i,    ^ 

The  bills  were  received,  read  twice  by  Code  455.  We  find  it  difficult  under  this  The  Judicial  Disqualification  Act  which 

their  titles,  and  referred,  as  follows:  provision    to    describe    when    a    judge  I  have  introduced  today  is  iiu«ided  to 

By  Mr    BAYH   (for  himself  and  Mr.  should  disqualify  himself,  because  of  the  correct  many  of  these  problems.  The  pro- 

■rvnrvr.^i  ippwflv  nprmittfd  in  the  interoretation  POsed  revision  of  section  455  elimmates 


tydings):  leeway  permitted  in  the  interpretation  posed 

S.4201.  A  bui  to  improve  Judicial  machln-  of  the  words  "substantial  interest."  the  "substantial  interest    language  and 

ery  bv  amending  title  28,  United  States  Code.  What  we  try  to  do  is  to  state  specifl-  clarifies  the   type  of  interest  requirmg 

rardtsSuaSclS  rd^f?r"^ofhef  pS:  -^^f^.^^SmTefver  '"''"  ^'°"^'  '^'  S^T^ ^^"^^S^^^^S^ 

''"''■■  --eco-;— -^"-^'-^-  ^tfareTeallngwith  that  matter  on  !^^-^;:^:^:^^L?:^^:^: 


S.  4202.  A-  bill  to  require  periodical  financial  the  one  hand  and  with  tHe  disclosure  of  nation  substantially  related  to  a  corpo^ 

disclosure  bv  officers  and  certain  employees  assets  and  Income  on  the  other,  dlsclos-  Party.   it  aiso   preciuae.   f^i""°   "  J-"^ 

of  the  Federal  Government,  and  for  other  ure  not  only  for  judges,  but  for  all  of-  ^^^S^  ^  ^  director  or  holds  any   otner 

purpo.es;   t<,  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  ^^^^     j  j^j^k  this  legislation  is  exacUy  o^^ce  in  such  a  corporation.  The  biU  de- 

and  civil  Service.  ^^        ^^^  ^^^3  ^j  ^^^  suggestion  of  the  liberately  precludes  the   deuce  of   d^- 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will  majority  leader.  cl-      -^^  -^ion" ^Tas^^  ^^ITr^ 

L    u^AVH  f  vIL  ^""^  ''^"''"^  Dis^tTArmcATioN  ACT  OF  1970  ^j^^  p^ovisions  of  the  statute  are  met.  The 

M,     mIns^^    Mr     President    I        '^^     ^''^''^^  .E^''f^\^f^^^^■.^/'ou  revision  also  requires  the  judge  to  dis- 

M^SFTELD.    Mr.    President     I  amends  sections  455  and  144  of  tiUe  28  Qualifv  for  appearance  of  impropriety, 

was  impr^ed  by  what  tiie  distmguished  of  the  United  States  Code.  Botii  of  these  ?herebv   codLfving    the    requirement   of 

senator  from  Indiana  said,  that  oti^ers  ^^.^.^^^  ^^^^^  t^e  testimony  of  John  ^^^^  Snaiiv  the  bill  relaxes  the  so- 

should  not  be  judged  by  a  criterion  by  prank,  one  of  our  foremost  authorities  on  ^^j^J  ^^^  ^- gjt  ^^  eases   where   the 

which  we  do  not  judge  ourselves^  ^^^,^^1  disqualification,  at  Uie  hearhigs  JJ^ge  is  not  dSqualified  by  the  pro^4sions 

I  would  hope  that  mstead  of  a  bUl  ^^^^^  ^^^^  gg^ate  Judiciary  Committee  J^X  statute,  and  gives  him  fair  lati- 

being  considered  which  lays  do^n  cer-  on  the  nomination  of  Judge  Clement  Zdeto  Lcinsdilv  himself  in  other  in- 

tarn  guidelmes  and  reqmies  certam  ex-  Haynsworth.  They  were  drafted  and  re-  ;^°^J^  Siere  "n  his  opinion,  it  would 

planations  and  exposures  on  the  part  ^ised  with  the  continuing  advice  and  In-  S?roper  f or  1  "m  to  sU  " 

of  the  judiciary,  that  we  would  give  the              j^j^  assistance  of  Mr.  Frank.  S  ??S  on  of  section  455  wculd  be 

S^'bm  IntioSu^efby  the  iSt  nglii^S        ^he  draft  revisions  were  circulated  to  J^f^^tl  the  judicial  disqualifica- 

?pna?or  from  New  Lrsev(^^  ^    "^^'^    °^    distinguished    lawyers,  tion  standard  recently  recommended  in 

wWri  woS^Dlace  thf  mLt^rs  of^e  Judges,  and  professors  across  the  country.  ^^^  j^t^^im  report  of  the  Special  Com- 

TeS  slatrve^?aSch-^incmXgmirse°ve^  N^^^^  50  thoughtful  and  interesting  re-  ^^^tee  on  Standards  of  Judicial  Conduct 

SheexSvebJS  thos^^^  '^'>'^'  ^^"^  '"^^^^^^  t""^  f  "^^^  °i  of  the  American  Bar  Association.  This 

tffi  000  a  vear  or  more    on  the  sami  ^hese  suggestions  have  been  Incorporated  dL^tinguished  group,  chaired  by  the 

bi^f  iLof ar  al  the  matter  of  d^lolT^  '"  t^e  proposed  legislation.  I  am  pleased  Honorable  Roger  Trayner,  former  chief 

anrf  t^Hke  are  coSmed     '^'^^°''"^  that  this  measure  Is  cosponsored  bymy  justice  of  the  California  Supreme  Court, 

an(a  me  UKe  are  concernea.  colleague  from  Maryland,  Senator  Tyd-  believes  that  • 

toTs'lfn^tSg^Sut  t^e'lpe  oTre-  ^-    who  has  ve^  substantial  expert-  ""TX^lu^.  disqualify  himself  in  any 

to  do  something  aoouttne  type  oi  re                ^^  ^^^^  matters  through  his  Sub-  p^oc^ding  m  his  court  in  which  he  knows 

stnctions  and  lunitations  in  the  laying              j^^  ^^  improvements  In  Judicial  Ir  should  know  that  he,  individually  or  as 

down  of  presidential  appointees,  because  ^^^j^'r^l  a  flduclarv,  or  anv   member  of  his  family 

the  present  system  seems  to  imp  y  or  to  ^'2^'"f  /J       number  of  defects  In  sec-  residing  in  his  household,  has  an  interest 

indicate  that  these  men  are  guilty  be-        There  are  a  numoer  oi  aei«.ts      »"-  ^^  controversy  or  the  affairs  of 

fore  they  are  proven  innocent,  ratiier  tion  455.  The  central  provision  of  section  ^          ^^  ^^^  proceeding 

than  tiiat  they  are  imiocent  before  they  45^  V?,f  ^^tJ^iSeTlefder-  An  "interest"  according  to  their  stand- 

"so'TwoSHiead  witii   tiie  distin-  SqXes  aVd«e  to  disquaV  hiinsell  in  ard  would  include  any  legal  or  equitable 
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interest  no  matter  hew  small  in  a  party 
or  thing  involved  ui  the  litigation  or  any 
d' rectorial  or  active  participation  in  any 
orsanization  involved  in  the  litigation 

The  other  major  provision  covered  by 
the  Judicial  Disqualification  Act  is  sec- 
tion 144  of  tiUe  28.  dealing  with  disquali- 
fication for  bias  or  prejudice.  When  a 
mo'ion  to  disqualify  for  prejudice  or  bias 
is  made,  a  party  is  often  dismayed  to 
learn  that  under  section  144.  the  judge 
himself  determines  whether  Uie  allega- 
tions are  sufficient.  Surely  litigants  who 
believe  that  they  cannot  get  a  fair  trial 
before  a  particular  judge  should  not 
have  to  convince  the  very  same  judge  of 
his  bias. 

This  result  disturbs  me  because  it  con- 
tributes to  the  lack  of  confidence  in  our 
courts.  This  lack  of  confidence  does  not. 
in  mv  opinion,  reflect  some  basic  defect 
in  our  political  system  or  our  judicial 
procedures.  The  problem  is  not  so  much 
one  of  fundamental  injustice  as  the  ap- 
pearance of  injustice.  No  statute  creates 
more  distrust  than  doer-  the  section  144 
procedure  for  ^disqualification  for 
prejudice. 

One  possible  change  in  section  144 
would  require  some  other  judge  to  rule 
on  the  question  of  a  tnal  judge's  alleged 
bias  However,  this  still  puts  undue  pres- 
sure on  counsel,  and  it  ignores  the  possi- 
bilitv  of  embarrassment  and  tension  cre- 
ated when  one  man  must  rule  on  the  im- 
partiality of  his  colleague— and  often. 

his  friend. 

The  Judicial  Disqualification  Act  ol 
1970  takes  a  different  approach  to 
changing  section  144.  It  would  create  a 
right  in  a  litigant  to  one  preemptory 
challenge  of  a  trial  judge  assigned  to 
hear  his  case,  adopting  a  di.squalification 
provision  now  employed  in  California 
and  a  number  of  other  States.  Under 
such  a  provision  a  judge  is  disqualified 
uoon  the  filing  of  an  affidavit  alleging 
bias  or  prejudice  and  signed  by  one  or 
the  other  of  the  parties.  The  disqualified 
judge  is  left  with  no  option  except  to  de- 
termine whether  the  application  has 
been  timely  made.  The  affidavit  must  be 
filed  before  any  discretionary  matter  has 
been  presented  to  the  judge.  Each  side 
is  restricted  to  one  challenge,  in  order  to 
avoid  abo-e  m  cases  where  one  of  the 
parties  simply  wants  to  create  delays  or 
to  avoid  trial  altogether. 

Durin?  the  debate  over  Judge  Hayns- 
worth.  we  received  a  letter  from  Profes- 
sor Mellinkoff  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Los  Angeles  Law  School.  Tliis 
letter  deals  with  the  question  of  impro- 
pnety— and  the  appearance  of  impro- 
priety. I  do  not  believe  the  majority  of 
judges — or  even  a  large  minority— are 
guilty  of  either  of  these  kinds  of  mis- 
conduct. And  I  suggest  that  most  ot 
those  who  do.  do  so  inadvertently,  be- 
cause they  do  not  realize  that  what  is 
insignificant  to  them  is  significant  to 
one  of  the  parties  or  to  a  citizen  on  the 
street. 

Professor  Mellinkoff.  more  clearly 
than  anyone  else  I  have  heard,  succinctly 
pointed  out  the  facts  of  one  of  the  cases 
before  us  in  the  earlier  controversy.  In 
that  case,  a  seaman  had  allegedly  been 
scalded  in  the  performance  of  his  duties, 
and  had  sued  the  shipping  line  company. 
I  beUeve  he  sued  for  $30,000,  and  he  was 


awarded  a  S50  judgment.  He  appealed, 
and  the  appellate  court  ruled  against 
him. 

Perhaps  the  appellate  court  was  cor- 
rect in  its  ruling,  and  I  suggest  that  it 
was.  It  was  not  appealed  further,  and  it 
is  the  law  of  the  land.  I  am  confident  the 
court  made  the  right  decision  in  light  of 
all  the  circumstances. 

However,  it  does  not  do  much  to  main- 
tain confidence  in  our  system  of  juris- 
prudence when  the  litigant  later  finds 
that  the  judge  who  ruled  against  him 
owned  stock  in  the  corporation  he  was 
suing.  I  believe  it  was  about  S18.000 
worth  of  stock.  I  am  sure  that  $18,000  is 
not  a  significant  amount  in  the  corporate 
world,  but  that  is  a  significant  amount 
of  money  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana, 
and  it  probably  meant  even  more  to 
the  seaman.  That  is  the  type  thing  we 
are  trying  to  avoid  by  clearing  up  the 
appearance  of  impropriety. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  letter  received 
from  Professor  Mellinkoff  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  Law  School. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

UNiVERsrrT  OF  California. 

Los  .Angeles. 
Los  Angeles.  Calif..  October  20.  1969. 
Hon.  James  O.  Eastland. 

U.S.  Senate.  Chairman.  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  Washington.  DC. 
Mt  Dear  Sen.ator  Eastland:  As  a  proret- 
sor  of  law  teaching  legal  ethics  to  future 
lawyers.  I  write  to  invite  your  further  atten- 
Uon  to  what  I  beUeve  to  be  the  central  is- 
sue In  the  consideration  of  the  fitness  of  Mr. 
Justice  Haynsworth  for  appointment  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  tluited  States. 

Three  Instances  of  apparent  conflict  of  in- 
terest have  been  given  prominence  in  the 
press:  the  Justice's  purchase  of  Brunswick 
Corporation  stock  before  announcement  of 
his  Courts  decision  in  favor  of  Brunswick; 
his  substantial  ownership  of  Carolina  Vend- 
O-Matic,  a  company  having  a  valuable  busi- 
ness relationship  with  a  successful  litigant 
before  the  Court;  and  his  small  stock  hold- 
ings in  the  W.  R.  Grace  Co.  at  the  time  of  a 
decision  favorable  to  Its  subsidiary  Grace 
Lines.  .According  to  report,  Justice  Hayns- 
worth has  explained  that  the  Brunswick  case 
had  been  decided  and  forgotten  before  he 
bought  any  Brunswick  stock  and  that  fi- 
nancial interest  did  not  Influence  his  vote 
m  any  of  these  cases.  As  a  member  of  the  bar 
for  30  years  I  accept  Justice  Haynsworth 's 
explanation. 

.'Vt  the  same  time  I  cannot  but  observe  that 
to  the  unsuccessful  litigant  in  Justice 
HavnsworthB  Court  the  explanation  would 
ring  hoUow.  At  best  losing  a  lawsuit  is  a  dis- 
heartening, at  worst  a  crushing  experience 
to  anvone  convinced  rightly  or  wrongly  of 
the  justice  of  his  cause.  The  disappoint- 
ment Is  endurable  only  under  a  system  of 
Justice  in  which  the  loser  knows  that  the 
process  by  which  he  lost  was  a  fair  one. 

In  a  grosser  age,  when  the  brilliaat  Fran- 
cis Bacon  was  forced  from  office  and  forced 
to  acknowledge  that  as  Lord  Chancellor  of 
England  he  had  been  taking  gifts  from  liti- 
gants, he  was  stlU  able  to  aseert,  "...  I  am 
as  Innocent  as  any  born  upon  St.  Inno- 
cent's dav:  I  never  had  a  bribe  or  reward  in 
my  eye  or  thought  when  pronouncing  sen- 
tence or  order."  It  may  have  been  true,  but 
it  was  hardly  satisfying,  least  of  all  to  the 
man  who  lost  hU  case  in  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor's court. 

In  a  United  States  district  court  a  Jury 
awards  an  injured  seaman  850.00  on  a  claim 
against  Grace  Lines  he  thought  worth  $30.- 


000.00.  Saddened,  he  takes  his  cuse  to  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  imagine  the  bitterness  in  the 
heart  of  the  injured  seaman  when  he  learns 
that  one  of  the  Judges  to  whom  he  appealed 
in  vain  to  right  the  supposea  wrtiig  of  the 
Grace  Lines  was  even  a  small  owner  of  the 
company  that  owns  Grace  Line.s.  By  the 
standard  of  the  marketplace  Justice  Hayns- 
worth's  stockholding  was  trifling.  It  looms 
large  in  the  mind  of  the  unhappy  litigant 
searching  to  discover  Just  what  It  was  that 
tipped  the  scale  of  justice  agains.  him. 

To  avoid  such  avoidable  strains  on  the 
legal  system,  it  has  long  been  a  maxim  of 
the  law  that  courts  shall  not  only  do  Justice 
but  that  they  shall  seem  to  do  Justice  This 
ancient  wisdom  finds  expression  in  the 
Canons  of  Judicial  Ethics  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  providing  that  a  Judge's  con- 
duct should  not  only  be  'free  from  impro- 
priety' but  from  I'the  appearance  of  im- 
propriety." (Canon  4).  The  Importance  of 
the  appearance  of  things  is  stressed  again 
and  again  (Canons  13,  24.  26,  33),  culmi- 
nating in  the  injunction  that  'In  every  par- 
ticular his  conduct  should  be  above  re- 
proach." (Canon  34) . 

These  Canons  apply  to  Judges  at  every  level. 
They  apply  most  stringently  to  the  men  who 
are  to  grace  the  court  which  sets  an  example 
of  right  to  the  rest  of  the  nation.  I  hope, 
Senator,  that  you  will  consider  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Justice  Haynsworth  in  this  light. 
If  you  do.  I  believe  you  will  come  to  share  my 
conclusion  that  his  confirmation  would  not 
promote  that  necessary  public  respect  for  our 
system  of  Justice  which  each  of  us  in  his 
own  way  seeks  to  preserve. 

David  Meli  inkoff. 

Professor  of  Laic. 

THE  OMNIBUS  DISCLOSfRE  ACT 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  other 
major  piece  of  legislation  I  introduce 
today  is  the  Omnibus  Disclosure  Act. 
This  bill  is  based  in  large  part  upon  the 
recently  published  study  entitled  "Con- 
gress and  the  Public  Trust,"  the  report 
of  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City 
of  New  York's  Special  Committee  on 
Congressional  Ethics.  The  executive  di- 
rector Qf  the  committee,  and  the  author 
of  its  report,  is  James  C.  Kirby.  Jr..  a 
former  chief  counsel  of  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments and  dean-designate  of  the  Ohio 
State  University  Law  School.  The  bill 
also  draws  upon  the  pioneering  work  in 
this  area  by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case>.  the  author 
of  S.  1993.  to  which  our  distinguished 
majority  leader  referred. 

The  disclosure  provisions  of  this  bill 
are  based  upon  the  premise  that  the 
source  of  all  governmental  power  is  in 
the  consent  of  the  governed.  This  legis- 
lation presumes  that  if  the  people  are 
supplied  with  sufficient  information 
about  their  elected  officials  and  appoint- 
ees, the  people  themselves  will  fashion 
the  most  workable  standards  of  conduct 
in  the  voting  booth. 

At  this  time  it  is  impossible  for  the 
public  to  gain  access  to  this  information. 
A  patchwork  of  congressional  rules,  ju- 
dicial conference  resolutions,  and  Exec- 
utive orders  compose  the  present  finan- 
cial disclosure  laws.  None  of  the  dis- 
closure provisions  are  sufficiently  com- 
prehensive in  the  type  of  financial  in- 
foi-mation  required  to  be  disclosed  or  in 
the  individuals  required  to  file  reports. 
Furthermore,  none  of  the  provisions  al- 
low for  significant  public  disclosure  of 

financial  interests. 


The  Federal  judiciary  is  presently  sub- 
ject to  a  resolution  passed  by   the  Ju- 
dicial Conference  of  the  United  States 
on  March  18,  1970.  This  resolution  re- 
treats  considerably   from   the   compre- 
hensive public  disclosure  adopted  at  tlie 
behest  of  fonmer  Chief  Justice  Warren 
in  June  of  1969.  The  most  recent  reso- 
lution requires  all  Federal  judges,  except 
Supreme  Court  Justices,  to  file  a  confi- 
dential financial  disclosure  report  with 
a  special  committee  of  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference, the  conference  of  their  circuit, 
and  the  clerk  of  their  court.  Each  judge 
must  disclose  his  total  income  for  extra- 
judicial services  such  as  lecturing,  teach- 
ing, and  serving  as  executor  of  an  estate. 
He  must  itemize  .sources  of  income  and 
gifts  of  over  $100.  Each  judge  must  also 
report  whether  he  has  knowingly  partici- 
pated in  any  decision  in  which  he  or  any 
member  of  his  household  had  a  finan- 
cial interest,  or  if  he  has  engaged  in  any 
transaction  involving  securities  or  prop- 
erty of  a  party  to  a  case  pending  before 
him.  Finally,  he  must  report  any  posi- 
tions held  in  any  organization  whether 
or  not  compensation  is  received  therefor. 
Members  of  Congress  are  subject  to 
provisions    of    the    House    and    Senate 
rules.  Rule  44  of  the  rules  of  the  House 
requires   Members   and   officers   of    the 
House,    their   principal   assistants,   and 
professional    staff    members    of    House 
committees  to  file  confidential  disclosure 
reports  with  the  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards of  Official  Conduct.  The  reports  re- 
quire an  individual  to  disclose  sources  of 
^      over  $5,000;  capital  gains  of  over  $5,000 
5      from  a  single  source — other  than  sale  of 
a  residence;  nongovernment  reimburse- 
ments of  over  $1,000;  interest  and  posi- 
tion in  businesses  from  which  he  received 
SI, 000  or  more  and  which  deal  with  the 
Government  and  are  subject  to  its  regu- 
lation: and  the  names  of  professional  or- 
ganizations with  which  he  is  associated 
and  which  account  for  over  $1,000  of  his 
income.    The    House    does    provide    for 
limited  public  disclosure,  except  that  the 
amount  of  professional  and  service  in- 
come, and  the  market  value  of  business 
interests,  reported  under  the  act  remain 
confidential.  Furthermore,  an  individual 
is  informed  of  each  request  to  examine 
his  public  report. 

Members  and  employees  of  the  Senate 
are  required  to  make  financial  disclosure 
by  rules  41,  43,  and  44  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate.  These  rules  are  quite 
similar  to  the  rules  of  the  House  except 
that  they  cover  candidates  as  well  as 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  staff  person- 
nel and  officers  of  the  Senate  who  are 
paid  over  $15,000.  The  procedures  differ 
in  that  the  individuals  ntust  send  to  the 
Comptroller  General  a  confidential  dis- 
closure report,  which  can  only  be  exam- 
ined by  the  Select  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards and  Conduct.  The  reports  require 
considerably  more  information,  such  as 
interests  in  real  estate,  debts  over  $5,000, 
the  Individual's  income  tax  form,  and 
the  amount  and  source  of  legal  fees  of 
over  $1,000.  Efowever,  the  only  pubhc  dis- 
closure provided  for  in  the  Senate  rules 
is  of  the  source  and  disposition  of  cam- 
paign contributions  of  $50  or  more,  and 
the  amount  and  source  of  honoraria  of 
over  $300. 
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Members  of  the  executive  branch  are 
required  to  file  disclosure  reports  pursu- 
ant to  Executive  Order  No.  11222,  of  May 
1965.  The  order  applies  to  all  Federal 
executives  over  GS-13.  Federal  executives 
are  required  to  report  basically  the  same 
information  as  Members  and  employees 
of  the  Senate,  except  that  Federal  execu- 
tives are  exempt  from  reports  of  outside 
legal  activity  and  from  detailed  reports 
of  outside  income.  The  Executive  order 
and  the  civil  service  rules  promulgated 
pursuant  thereto  also  are  more  relaxed 
for  members  of  the  President's  staff  and 
for  consultants,  who  serve  throughout 
the  Government.  There  is  no  provision 
for  public  disclosure. 

The  Omnibus  Disclosure  Act  would  cor- 
rect at  least  six  substantial  failings  in 
the  efflsting  pattern  of  regulation.  First, 
the  existing  provisions  are  completely 
lacking  in  imiformity.  My  proposal 
would  bring  order  to  this  area.  The  Om- 
nibus Disclosure  Act  requires  members  of 
all  three  branches  of  Government  to  file 
the  same  disclosure  report  with  the 
Comptroller  General  by  May  1  of  each 
year. 

Second,  the  existing  provisions  do  not 
require  disclosure  from  all  who  should 
be  covered.  For  example,  the  House  rules 
do  not  cover  candidates.  The  Judicial 
Conference  rules  do  not  cover  Federal 
judicial  employees  other  than  judges, 
nor  do  they  apply  to  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tices. The  Executive  order  does  not  cover 
the  President  and  Vice  President.  The 
legislation  I  propose  covers  all  of  these 
individuals,  including  employees  of  any 
branch  of  Government  paid  more  than 
S18.000  per  year  and  candidates  for  Con- 
gress, the  Presidency,  and  the  "Vice- 
Presidency. 

The  third  problem  with  existing  pro- 
visions is  that  they  do  not  require  suf- 
ficient information  to  be  presented.  For 
example,  the  Senate  rules  require  disclo- 
sure only  of  debts  of  over  $5,000  and  in- 
terests in  real  estate  of  over  $10,000.  The 
Omnibus  Disclosure  Act  requires  disclo- 
sure of  debts  of  over  SI. 000  and  creates 
no  exception  for  residential  mortgages;  it 
requires  disclosure  of  real  estate  valued 
at  more  than  $500  and  goes  beyond  most 
of  the  existing  provisions  to  require  dis- 
closure of  income  over  $100.  The  act  also 
requires  disclosure  of  any  dealing  in  se- 
curities and  commodities  or  transactions 
in  real  property,  and  it  requires  disclo- 
sure of  gifts  worth  more  than  $100  and 
any  contribution  to  defray  campaign  and 
office  expenses. 

Fourth,  the  Omnibus  Disclosure  Act 
would  eliminate  many  of  the  loopholes  in 
existing  law  by  the  use  of  detailed  at- 
tribution rules.  Under  most  existing  pro- 
vision^, an  individual  can  receive  benefits 
through  some  imknown  third  party  and 
not  be  required  to  disclose.  My  proposal 
attributes  to  any  individual  the  assets, 
liabilities,  receipts,  transactions  and 
gifts  of  persons  acting  on  his  behalf, 
members  of  his  family,  corporations  of 
which  be  owtis  half  the  stock,  and  shares 
of  partnerships  and  trusts,  depending 
upon  his  interest  therein. 

Fifth,  the  Omnibus  Disclosure  Act,  if 
enacted,  would  finally  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem of  outside  law  practice  by  public 
servants.  The  act  requires  all  indhlduals 


except  nonincumbent  candidates  to  list 
all  law  firm  clients  who  paid  more  than 
$1,000  in  fees.  It  further  requires  an  ex- 
planation of  whether  the  client  requ^ed 
the  service  of  his  law  firm  before  or  aft^ 
he  entered  Government  service.  More-\ 
ever,  the  individual  must  identify  any  \ 
administrative  or  judicial  actioft  in  which 
the  United  States  was  a  party  and  the 
client  was  represented  by  that  firm.  This 
portion  of  the  act  is  modeled  directly 
after  a  recommendation  of  the  special 
committee  on  ethics  of  the  Association  of 
the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Sixth,  and  most  important  of  all.  the 
act  would  require  complete  public  dis- 
closure of  all  of  the  above  information. 
No  existing  provision  requires  full  dis- 
closure to  the  public,  and  in  this  respect 
the  current  law  is  fatally  deficient.  I  pro- 
pose that  the  information  required  bv  the 
act  be  filed  by  the  Comptroller  General 
and  made  readily  available  to  the  general 
public. 

In  conclusion.  I  believe  that  passage  of 
this  legislation  would  be  a  major  step  to- 
ward making  our  Government  more  ac- 
countable to  the  people.  In  a  time  when 
the  integrity  of  all  of  our  institutions  is 
under  attack,  we  can  no  longer  settle  for 
only  self-regulation,  nor  for  the  suspi- 
cions inherent  in  private  disclosure.  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  move  quickly  to  con- 
sider and  then  to  enact  these  badly  need- 
ed reforms. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  complete  fcxt  of  the  Judicial 
Disclosifre  Act  of  1970  and  the  Omnibus 
Disclosure  Act  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
together  with  a  section-by-scction  sum- 
mary of  each  bill  and  a  comparison  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Financial  Disclosure 
Act  with  existing  laws  and  regulations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  texts  of 
the  bills  and  the  other  material  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

3.  4201 
A    bill    to    Improve    Judicial    machinery    by 
amending  title  28,  United  States  Code,  to 
broaden  and  clarify  the  grounds  for  Judi- 
cial disqualification,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it   enacted    by   the  Senate  and  house 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America  in   Congress   assembled.   That   this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Judicial  Disqualifi- 
cation Act  of  1970'  . 

Sec.  2.  Section  455  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 
"§  455.  Interest  of  Justice  or  Judge 

"Any  Justice  or  Judge  of  the  United  States 
shall  disqualify  himself,  and  shall  not  accept 
waiver  of  disqualification,  (1)  In  any  case  in 
which  he  has  an  interest,  which  shall  Include 
any  stockholding  in  a  corporate  party,  any 
stockholding  in  a  corporation  which  holds 
10  percent  or  more  of  the  stock  of  a  corpo- 
rate party,  any  stockholding  in  a  corporation 
of  which  10  percent  or  more  of  the  stock  Is 
held  by  a  corporate  party,  and  the  holding  of 
any  office  of  a  corporation  described  In  this 
section:  (2)  in  any  case  In  which  he  has  been 
of  counsel:  (3)  in  any  case  in  which  he  is  or 
has  been  a  material  witness;  (4)  in  any  case 
in  which  he  Is  so  related  to  or  connected  with 
any  party  or  attorney  as  to  create  a  conflict 
of  Interest  or  otherwise  render  it  improper  for 
him  to  sit  on  the  trial,  appeal,  or  other  pro- 
cedlngs:  (5)  m  any  case  In  which  his  par- 
ticipation in  the  case  will  create  an  appear- 
ance of  impropriety:  and  (6)  in  any  other 
case  in  which,  in  his  opinion,  it  would  be 
Improper  for  him  to  sit." 

Sec.  3.  Section  144  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
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•  5  144    Bias  or  prejudice  of  Judge 

■•Whenever  a  party  to  any  procedUig  In  a 
district  court   makes  and  files  a  timely  affi- 
davit tha;  the  Judge  before  whom  the  mat- 
ter IS  pending  has  a  perjoual  bias  or  preju- 
dice eiVher  again.t   h:m  or  In  favor  of  any 
adverse  party,  such   Judge  shall   proceed  no 
•ur  her  therein,  but  another  Judge  shall  be 
kssened  to  hear  sjiich  proceeding.  The  atfi- 
davf'   shall  be  tmielv  If  filed   ,a)    twenty  or 
more  davs  before  the  time  first  set  for  trial  or 
^b^   within  ten  days  after  the  filing  party  U 
first  given  notice  of  the  identity  of  the  trial 
judge  or   (C)    when  gocd  cause  Is  shown  for 
failure  to  til?  the  affidavit  within  such  times. 
A  partv  mav  file  only  one  such  affidavit  in 
a'lv  ca^e   and  onlv  one  affidavit  may  be  filed 
on  a  side    A  party  waives  his  right  to  file  an 
affidavit  bv  participating  In  a  hearing  or  sub- 
mission of  anv   n-.ctlon  or  other  matter  re- 
quiring the  judge  to  exorcise  discretion  as  to 
anv  aspect  of  the  case  or  by  beginning  trial 
proceedings  before  the  Judge." 


S.  4202 
K    bin    to    require    periodical    financial    dis- 
ci"^ ire   bv   officers   and   certain   employees 
of  li*  Federal  Govermnent.  and  for  other 
purposes 

Be  I'  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  ReoTesentatnes  of  the  United  States  of 
Amenca  m  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  -Omnibus  Dis- 
closure Act". 

DEFlNrrlONS 

Sfc  2.  As  used  In  this  Act— 

(1)  The  term  •Peden.l  officer  or  employee' 
me.ins  anv  Member  of  Congress.  Congres- 
"iicnal  emplovec.  Federal  executive  officer. 
Federal  executive  employee  candidate  Fed- 
er.a  judicial  officer,  or  Federal  Judicial  em- 

plovee. 

,•■>  I  The  term  -Member  of  Congress  means 
any  Member  or  Member  elect  of  the  Senate 
or  House  of  Representatives,  and  eioh  Resi- 
dent Commissioner  or  Resident  Commissioner 
elect  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

(3)  The  term  "Congressional  employee" 
means  any  Indl-.-idual  (other  Uian  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  I  who  is  an  elected  officer 
of  the  Senate  or  House  of  Representatives 
or  an  employee  of  the  Vice  President,  the 
Congress,  either  House  of  the  Congress,  or 
an-  Memi>er  or  committee  of  the  Congress 
and  who  receives  compensation  disbursed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Uie  Senate  or  Uie  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  at  the  rate 
of  &18.000  or  more  per  annum. 

i4i  The  term  'Federal  executive  officer- 
means  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Vice  Pre.-ident  of  the  United  States,  any 
civilian  officer  of  the  United  States  i other 
than  a  Federal  judicial  officer  i  appointed  by 
the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  or  serving  under  a 
recess  anpoiniment  made  by  the  President, 
and  any  commissioned  officer  of  any  of  th'' 
armed  forces  ser.iug  on  active  duty  for  a 
period  of  m-rc  than  30  days  (as  such  terms 
are  de.lned  by  section  101,  title  10,  United 
States  Codes  who  receives  basic  pay  at  the 
raf  of  513,000  or  more  per  annum. 

'  5  I  The  term  "Federal  executive  employee" 
means  any  civilian  officer  or  employee  of  any 
executive' or  military  department,  agency, 
or  office  of  the  United  States,  or  any  inde- 
pendent agency,  corporation,  or  other  instru- 
mentality cf  the  United  SUtes,  who  receives 
compensation  disbursed  by  the  United 
States,  or  by  such  department,  agency,  of- 
fice, corporation,  or  other  Instrumentality,  at 
the  rate  of  » 18. 000  or  more  per  annum  and 
who  is  not  included  within  any  of  the  classes 
of  individuals  described  In  paragraphs  (2), 
(3).    (4i.    (7),   and   (8)    of  this  section. 

(6)  The  term  "candidate"  meana  any  in- 
dividual who  has  voluntarily  qualified  as  a 
candidate  in  any  primary  election  to  be  con- 


ducted wlth.n  any  State  for  nomination  as  a 
candidate  tor  election  as  the  President  or 
the  United  Suites,  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  or  a  Member  of  Congress,  or 
who  has  qualified  as  a  candidate  in  any 
general  or  special  election  to  be  conducted 
within  any  State  for  election  to  any  such 
position. 

(7)  The  term  "Perleral  Judicial  officer 
means  any  justice  or  Judge  of  a  court  of  the 
United  States  (as  defined  by  section  451, 
title  28  United  SUtes  Code),  the  Tax  Court 
of  the  United  States,  the  United  States  Court 
of  Military  Appeal.^,  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  the  Canal 
£one,  the  District  Court  of  the  Virgin  Islands, 

*or  the  District  Court  of  Guam,  and  any  fuU- 
il'me  United  Slates  magistrate. 

(8)  The  term  "Federal  Judicial  employee" 
means  anv  officer  or  employee  of  any  court 
named  in  paragraph  (7)  other  than  a  Justice 
or  Judge  of  that  court,  and  any  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Administrative  Offi.ce  of  the 
United  States  Courts,  who  receives  from 
appropriated  funds  of  the  United  States 
compensation  at  the  rate  of  $18,000  or  more 
per  annum. 

i9/  The  term  "income"  means  each  item  of 
income  from  whatever  source,  whether  or 
not  taken  into  accotmt  for  purposes  cf  com- 
puting the  tax  Imposed  by  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Rerenue  Code  of  1954. 

(10)  The  term  "security'  means  any  se- 
curity as  defined  in  section  2  of  the  Securi- 
ties   Act    of    1933,    as    amended    (15    U.S.C. 

77b). 

(11)  The  term  "commodity"  means  any 
commodity  as  defined  in  section  2  of  the 
Commodity  Exchange  Act.  as  amenaed  (7 
U.S.C.  2). 

1 12 1  The  term  "dealing  In  securities  or 
commodities"  means  any  acquisition,  hold- 
ing, withholding,  use,  transfer,  disposition,  or 
other  transaction  involving  any  security  or 
commodity. 

(13)  the  term  "political  campaign  expense" 
means  a  purchase,  payment,  distribution, 
loan,  advance,  deposit,  or  gift  of  money  or 
any  thing  of  value,  made  for  the  purpose  of 
influencing  the  nomination  for  election,  or 
election,  of   any   candidate. 

(14)  The  term  'Congressional  office  ex- 
pense", when  used  with  respect  to  a  Member 
of  Congress,  includes,  but  is  not  limited  to, 
e.Kpense  Incurred  by  such  Member  for  any  of 
the  following  objects:  travel  to,  from,  and 
within  the  State  or  Congres.sional  district  of 
the  Member;  printing  and  other  expense.^;  in 
connection  with  the  mailing  of  speeches. 
newsletters,  and  reports  to  constituents  of  the 
Members;  expenses  of  radio,  television,  and 
news  media  methods  of  reporting  to  con- 
stituents of  the  Member;  telephone,  tele- 
graph, postage  and  stationery  expenses  In 
excess  of  allowances  proved  by  law;  subscrip- 
tions to  newspapers  and  other  periodicals 
published  within  the  State  or  Congressional 
district  of  the  Member;  and  staff  compensa- 
tion and  travel  In  excess  of  allowances  pro- 
vided by  law. 


ntthtiClAL    DISCLOSCBE    REQIHREMENT 

Sec.  3.  (a)  On  or  before  May  1  of  each 
calendar  year,  each  individual  who  has  served 
at  any  time  during  the  preceding  calendar 
year  as  a  Federal  officer  or  employee  other 
than  a  candidate  shall  file  with  the  Comp- 
troller General  a  financial  disclosure  report, 
conforming  to  the  reqlrements  of  thU  Act. 
for  such  preceding  year. 

(b)  Within  thirty  days  after  the  date  on 
which  any  individual  not  otherwise  a  Federal 
officer  or  employee  becomes  a  candidate, 
such  Individual  shall  file  with  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  a  financial  disclosure  report, 
conforming  to  the  requirements  of  this  Act. 
for  the  calendar  year  preceding  the  date  on 
which  he  became  a  candidate. 


(c)  Service  rendered  by  an  individual  as  a 
Congressional  employee.  Federal  executive 
employee,  or  Federal  Judicial  employee  for  a 
period"  not  exceeding  thirty  days  in  the  ag- 
gregate during  any  calendar  year  shai:  not 
be  considered  to  be  such  service  during  that 
year  for  the  purposes  of  this  section. 
■  (di  No  individual  shall  be  required  by  this 
secilon  to  file  more  than  one  financial  dis- 
closure report  for  any  calendar  year, 

CONTENTS    OF    REPORT 

Sec.  4  (a)  Each  financial  disclosure  report 
required  to  be  filed  by  any  individual  under 
this  Act  for  any  calendar  year  shall  contain 
a  full   and  complete   statement   of— 

( 1 )  the  identity  and  value  of  each  interest 
In  real  or  personal  property  having  a  value  in 
excess  of  $500  of  which  such  iildlvldual  was 
the  owner  at  any  time  during  that  year; 

(2)  the  identity  of  each  creditor  to  whom 
such  individual  at  any  time  duLng  that  year 
owed  one  or  more  legally  enforceVble  financial 
obligations  aggregating  $1,000  o\  more,  and 
the  nature  and  amount  of  each  such  obliga- 
tion; 

(3)  the  value  and  source  of  each  Item  of 
Income,  including  honoraria  and  each  item 
of  reimbursement  for  expenditure,  other  than 
'he  exact  cost  of  transportation,  exceeding 
$100  m  value  received  by  such  individual 
rturinc  that  year; 

i4  I  each  dealing  in  securities  or  commodi- 
ties by  such  Individual  during  that  year: 

(5)'  each  purchase  and  sale  of  real  property 
or  anv  interest  therein  by  such  Individual 
during  that  year; 

(61  'he  nature,  source,  and  value  of  each 
gift  of  money  or  property  received  by  such 
individual  during  that  year  from  each  source, 
other  than  his  parents,  spouse,  and  children, 
from  whom  such  Individual  dviring  that  year 
received  one  or  more  such  gifts  having  an 
aegregate  value  of  $100  or  more; 

"(7)"the  amount  and  source  of  each  con- 
tribution received  during  that  year  by  him, 
or  to  his  knowledge  by  any  other  Individual, 
political  committee,  or  other  orpinlzatlon  on 
his  behalf  or  for  his  account,  to  defray  any 
political  campaign  expense  or  any  Gongres- 
sion.U  office  expense  of  such  individual;  and 
(8i  the  identity  of  each  client  who.  during 
that  year  and  while  such  individual  was  a 
Federal  officer  or  employee  other  than  a 
candldae,  paid  to  any  law  firm  of  which  such 
Individual  Is  or  then  was  a  partner,  or  with 
which  such  individual  is  or  then  was  other- 
wise associated  professionally,  one  or  more 
fees  In  an  aggregate  amount  exceeding  $1,000. 
provided,  that  this  provision  shall  not  ap- 
ply to  any  Individual  who  is  a  Federal  officer 
or'  employee  solely  by  virtue  of  being  a 
candidate. 

(bi  Whenever  during  any  calendar  year 
any  individual  while  serving  as  a  Congres- 
sio'nal  employee  receives  any  contribution  to 
defray  anv  political  campaign  expense  or  any 
Congressional  office  expense  on  behalf  of  or 
for  the  account  of  a  Member  of  Congre.ss, 
without  knowledge  by  such  Member  as  to  the 
source  or  amount  of  such  contribution,  sucn 
Congressional  employee  shall  file  with  the 
Comptroller  General  on  or  before  May  1  of 
the  next  succeeding  calendar  year  on  behalf 
of  such  Member  a  financial  disck^ure  re- 
Member  would  have  been  required  by  sub- 
port  containing  the  Information  which  such 
section  (a)  to  report  if  such  Information  had 
been  disclosed  to  him. 

LAW  MRM  CLIENTS 

Sec,  5.  Whenever  any  Federal  officer  or 
employee  other  than  a  candidate  reports  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (8)  of  section  4(a)  with 
respect  to  any  year  the  Identity  of  any  cUent 
of  a  law  firm  of  which  such  Individual  is  or 
then  was  a  partner,  or  with  which  he  Is  or 
then  was  otherwise  associated  professionally, 
such  report  shall —  , 


(1)  state  whether  the  client  so  identified 
was  a  client  of  that  firm  before  the  date  on 

S'hich  the  Individual  submitting  that  report 
ecame  a  Federal  officer  or  employee,  and 
*(2i  identify  any  legal  or  administrative 
action  or  proceeding  in  which  the  United 
States  or  any  department  or  agency  thereof 
was  an  Interested  party  and  with  regard  to 
which  that  client  was  represented  by  that 
firm  during  that  year. 

ATTRIBUTION   RULES 

Sec,  6,  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act, 
there  shall  be  attributed  to  any  individual 
required  to  file  a  financial  disclosure  report 
the  assets,  liabilities,  receipts  and  transac- 
tions of,  and  gifts  to — 

.(1)  any  person  acting  on  behalf  of* or  for 
tire  account  of  such  individual; 

(2)  the  spouse  and  minor  children  of  such 
individual: 

(3>  any  corporation  of  which  such  In- 
dividual owns  50  per  centum  or  more  of  the 
outstanding  capital  stock: 

(4)  a  share  of  any  partnership  of  which 
such  Individual  Is  a  partner,  or  with  which 
he  Is  associated,  determined  In  accordance 
with  the  extent  of  his  partnership  or  other 
interest  therein: 

(5)  any  revocable  trust  of  which  such 
Individual  was  a  settlor:  and 

( 6 )  a  share  of  any  trust  or  estate  of  which 
such  Individual  Is  a  beneficiary,  determined 
in  accordance  wrlth  the  present  actual  or 
actuarial  value  of  his  beneficial  interest 
therein. 

(b)  Paragraph  (5)  and  paragraph  (6)  of 
subsection  (at  shall  not  require  the  disclosvire 
by  any  Individual  of  any  Information  which 

the  does  not  possess  and  which  he  Is  pre- 
cluded by  the  terms  cf  a  trust  from  acquir- 
ing. 

FORMS  AND  RECUL.\TIONS 

_  Sec.  7.  The  Comptroller  General  shall  pre- 

^  pare,  and  supply  to  individuals  obligated  by 
X  tbls  Act  to  file  financial  disclosure  reports, 
appropriate  forms  for  such  reports,  and  shall 
prescribe  regulations  governing  the  prepara- 
tion of  such  reports.  Such  regulations  shall 
(1)  specify  the  detail  in  which  each  category 
of  information  shall  be  stated  In  financial 
disclosure  reports  filed  under  this  Act,  (2) 
specify  the  method  by  which  the  value  of 
property  and  Interests  therein  shall  be  as- 
certained for  the  purp>oses  of  this  Act,  and 
(3)  contain  such  other  requirements  as  the 
Comptroller  General  may  determine  to  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act, 

PUBLIC  INSPECTION  OF  REPORTS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Each  financial  disclosure  report 
hied  under  this  Act  shall  be  placed  in  a  file 
which  shall  be  established  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office.  The  C  ^mptroller  Generel 
shall  prepare  an  appropriate  Index  to  that 
file  to  facilitate  the  Identification  of  and 
access  to  all  reports  filed  by  or  on  t^half 
of  each  individual  which  are  contained  at 
any  time  in  that  file. 

(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  this 
subsection,  each  such  report  so  filed  by  or 
on  behalf  of  any  Individual  who  is  serving 
as  a  Federal  officer  or  employee  at  the  time 
of  the  filing  of  that  reptort  shall  be  main- 
tained in  such  file  as  long  as  such  individual 
serves  continuously  as  a  Federal  officer  or 
employee,  and  for  five  years  after  the  end 
of  such  service.  Each  such  report  filed  by 
any  individual  who  is  a  candidate,  or  who 
is  not  a  Federal  officer  or  employee  at  the 
time  of  the  filing  of  that  report,  shall  be 
maintained  in  such  file  for  a  period  of  five 
years  after  the  date  on  which  that  report 
is  filed. 

(c)  Under  such  reasonable  regulations  as 
the  Comptroller  General  shall  prescribe, 
reports  oontAlned  In  that  file  and  the  Index 
thereto  shall  be  made  available  for  inspec- 
tion by  members  of  the  public  during  busi- 


ness hours  of  the  General  Accounting  Office. 
(d)  The  Comptroller  General  shall  fur- 
nish to  the  Attorney  General  upon  request 
a  true  and  correct  copy  of  any  financial  dis- 
closure report  cont&ined  In  that  file. 

PENALTY 

Sec  9.  Whoever,  being  an  Individual  re- 
quired by  this  Act  to  file  any  financial  dis- 
closure report — 

(1 )  willfully  fails  to  file  such  report  within 
the  period  of  time  prescribed  by  this  Act; 

(2)  files  any  such  report  containing  any 
information  which  is  false  or  misleading, 
with  knomiedge  or  with  reason  to  believe 
that  such' information  is  false  or  mislead- 
ing;  or 

(3)  files  any  such  report  from  which  there 
has  been  omitted  any  information  required 
by  this  Act  or  by  regulations  promulgated 
thereunder  to  be  contained  therein,  with 
Intent  to  conceal  such  information,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $20,000,  ur  mprlsoned 
not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

CONGRESSIONAL    RULES 

Sec.  10.  ie.)  This  section  is  enacted  by  the 
Congress : 

(1)  As  an  exercise  of  the  rule-making 
power  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, respectively,  and  this  section  shall 
supersede  other  rules  of  each  such  House 
only  to  the  extent  that  it  is  Inconsistent 
therewith:  and  , 

(2)  With  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  the 
provisions  of  this  section  (so  far  as  relating 
to  such  House)  at  any  time,  in  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the 
case  of  any  other  rule  of  such  House. 

(b)  Rule  XLTV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate  and  Rule  XLIV  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  are  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Sec  11.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  second  calendar  year  be- 
ginning after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

Section-bt-Section   Summary   of  the   "Ju- 
dicial    DISQUALIPICATION     ACT     OF     1970" 

Section  1— The  act  may  be  referred  to  as 
the  "Judicial  Disqualification  Act  of  1970". 

Section  2 — This  section  revises  Section  455 
of  Title  28  of  the  United  States  C3ode. 

Present  Law:  The  present  section  455  re- 
quires a  Judge  to  dlsqudllfy  himself  In  any 
case  In  which  he  has  a  "substantial  Inter- 
est", has  been  counsel,  has  been  a  material 
witness,  or  Is  so  related  or  connected  with 
a  party  or  attorney  as  to  render  It  Improper 
for  him  to  sit  In  judgment.  Federal  courts 
have  had  considerable  difficulty  with  the 
words  "substantial  interest"  and  dlsJigree 
about  the  size  and  type  of  financial  holding 
which  should  disqualify  Judges  from  a  par- 
ticular case.  The  section  also  p)ermlts  the 
procedure  of  disclosure  and  waiver  whereby 
the  judge  discloses  his  Interest  in  the  case 
and  the  attorney  waives  his  objection  dar- 
ing not  to  question  the  Judge's  Impartiality. 
Finally.  Judiges  feel  that  they  have  a  duty 
to  sit  in  a  case  unless  they  are  dlsqtiallfied 
by  a  specific  provision  of  section  455. 

Proposal:  This  section  clarifies  the  type  of 
Interest  requiring  disqualification.  It  pre- 
cludes a  judge's  participation  In  any  case 
in  which  he  has  an  interest  which  Includes 
any  stockholding  In  a  corporate  party,  stock- 
holdings in  a  corporation  owning  more  than 
10 '"r  of  a  corporate  party,  and  stockholdings 
in  a  corporation  of  which  a  ptirty  owns  more 
than  10 '"r  of  the  stock,  and  the  holding  of 
any  ofllce  In  any  of  the  above  named  ccH^or- 
atlons.  It  also  explicitly  prohibits  "disclosure 
and  waiver".  The  act  adds  to  section  465 
Canon  4  of  the  Canons  of  Judicial  Ethics  of 
the  American  Bar  Association  requiring  a 
Judge  to  disqualify  for  "appearance  of  im- 


propriety." Finally,  it  relaxes  the  so-called 
"duty  to  sit  '  by  giving  a  judge  the  latitude 
to  disqualify  himself  at  any  time  when  "in 
his  opimon,  it  would  be  improper  for  him  to 
sit," 

Section  3 — This  section  revises  Section  144 
of  Title  28  of  the  United   States  Code 

Present  law:  Section  144  deals  with  dis- 
qualification of  a  Judge  for  bias  or  prejudice. 
Under  this  law  a  party  may  file  an  affidavit 
challenging  the  impartiality  of  a  Judge  be- 
fore  whom  his  case  is  pending.  The  judge 
himself  dgtermines  whether  the  allegations 
are  sufficient  for  this  purpose. 

Proposal:  This  section  creates  a  right  in 
a  litigant  to  one  peremptory  challenge  of  a 
Judge  assigned  to  hear  his  case.  This  revi- 
sion essentially  adopts  the  liberal  disquali- 
fication practice  of  California  and  other 
states.  Under  such  a  provision,  a  Judge  can 
be  disqual-fled  at  the  option  of  one  or  the 
other  of  the  parties  and  the  disqualified 
Judge  is  lef:  with  no  option  except  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  application  is  timely.  A 
party  is  limited  to  one  challenge  in  order 
to  avoid  the  possibility  of  abuse. 

Section-by-Section   Summary   of   "The 

Omnibus  Disclosure  Act" 
Section   1 — The  act  may  be  referred  to  as 
the    'Omnibus  Disclosure  Act" 

definitions 
Section    2 — This    section    defines    fifteen 
terms  which  are  used  in  the  act. 

financial    DISCLOStTlE    REQUIREMENT 

Section  3 — This  section  requires  members 
of  all  three  branches  of  government  to  file 
a  financial  disclosure  report  with  the  Comp- 
troller General  on  or  before  May  1  of  each 
year.  The  disclosure  requirement  applies  to 
all  Federal  Judges  and  Justices,  the  President 
and  Vice  President  and  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress. The  provision  also  applies  to  Federal 
officials  and  to  those  employees  of  Members 
of  Ccngress.  Congress  itself,  the  Judiciary, 
and  the  executive  branch  who  receive  more 
than  S18.000  a  year  and  have  served  for  more 
than  30  days.  Candidates  for  Congress,  the 
presidency  and  vice-presidency  are  also  re- 
quired to  file  disclosure  reports  within  30 
days  uf  becoming  a  candidate. 

CONTENTS    OF    REPORTS 

Section  4 — The  disclosure  reports  required 
must  contain  the  follownng  information:  (1) 
the  Identity  and  value  of  interests  in  real 
or  personal  property  worth  more  than  $500, 

(2)  creditors  to  whom  more  than  $1000  is 
owed   and  the   amount   of  each   such    debt, 

(3)  sources  and  amount  of  income  greater 
than  $100,  (4)  dealings  in  securities  or  com- 
modities,  (5)    transactions  in  real  property, 

(6)  nature,  source  and  value  of  each  non- 
family  gift  of  more  than  $100,  (7)  the  amount 
and  source  of  each  contribution  to  defray 
campaign  or  office  expenses,  and  (81  except 
in  the  case  of  non-incumbent  candidates,  the 
identity  of  each  client  who  pays  more  than 
$1,000  to  a  low  firm  with  which  an  individual 
obligated  under  the  act  is  sissociat-ed. 

LAW    FIRM    CLIENTS 

Section  5— Those  who  list  law  firm  clients 
under  section  4  must  state  whether  the  client 
sought  the  services  of  the  Individuals  law 
firm  before  or  after  he  entered  government. 
The  Individual  must  also  list  any  adminis- 
trative or  Judicial  action  in  which  the  United 
States  was  a  party  and  In  which  the  client 
was  represented  by  that  firm. 

ATTRIBUTION    RULES 

Section  6 — This  section  attributes  to  any 
Individual  required  to  file  under  section  3  the 
assets,  liabilities,  receipts,  transactions  and 
gifts  of:  (1)  any  person  acting  on  the  indi- 
vidual's behalf,  (2)  his  Immediate  family, 
(3)  any  corporation  of  which  he  owns  more 
than  one  half  of  the  stock,  (4)  a  proportion- 
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ate  share  of  any  partnership  of  which  he  Is  a 
nartner  and  (3)  certain  trusts  and  estates 
Sepend.ng  on  his  knowledge  and  Interest. 

rORMS    AND    REGULATIONS 

Section  7— The  Comptroller  General  shall 
suS  forn^s  tor  reports  required  under  the 
act  aud^hall  prescrfbe  regulations  governing 
the  prepuration  of  such  reports. 

PVBLU-    INSPECTION    OF    REPORTS 

Section  8-The  General  Accounting  Office 
shall  keep  a  file  of  financial  disclosure  reports 
open  to  pr.blic  inspection,  for  a  period  of  five 
yelrs  after  each  individual  leaves  govern- 
ment service 

PENALTY 

section  i)-Anv  individual  who  falls  to  file 
•    within  the  time  period,  flies  false  or  mislead- 
ing information  or  omits  information  Is  sub- 
ject to  a  S20,000  fine,  or  5  years  Imprison- 
ment or  both. 

CONGRESSIONAL   RULES 

Section  lO-Congress  exercises  its  rule- 
making power  to  repeal  Inconsistent  rules 
of  each  house  and  to  explicitly  repeal  Ru  e 
l^n-  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate 
Lnd  Rule  XLI\'  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Section  11— The  act  takes  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  second  calendar  year  after 
enactment. 
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THE      OMNIBUS      DISCLOSURE      ACT      COVIPARED 

WrrH  Existing  Law  and  Other  Proposed 
Legislation 

I.    WHO    MUST    file    AND    WHEN 

(a)  T'le  Omnibus  Disclosure  Act 
Members  of  all  three  branches  of  govern- 
ment would  file  a  financial  disclosure  report 
with  the  Comptroller  General  on  or  before 
Say  1  of  each  year.  The  disclosure  require- 
ment would  apply  to  all  Federal  judges  and 
msuc^  the  President  and  Vice-President 
and  all  Members  of  Congress.  The  provision 
also  would  apply  to  Federal  offlcere  and  to 
those  employees  of  the  executive.  Judlclaxj. 
CJongress  and  Members  of  Congress  who  re- 
ceive more  than  $18,000  a  year  and  have 
^rved  for  more  than  30  days.  Candidates 
for  Congress,  the  presidency  and  vice-presl- 
dencv  would  also  be  required  f  »!«  «^ls- 
closvire  reports  within  30  days  of  becoming 
a  candidate. 

(b)  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
(Rule  XLIV) 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
(including  the  Resident  Commissioner  of 
Puerto  Rico),  officers,  principal  assistants  to 
members  and  officers  and  professional  staff 
members  of  committees  must  file  a  financial 
disclosure  report  by  April  30  of  e^c^  year 
unth  the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct  The  provision  only  applies  to  the 
House  and  does  not  define  "P'-lncipal  as- 
sistant" or  "professional  staff  member  The 
disclosure  requirement  does  not  apply  to 
candidates. 

,ci  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  (Rules  XLI, 
XLIII.  &  XLIV) 
Senate  Rule  44  requires  Senators,  can- 
didates for  the  Senate  and  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Senate  paid  more  than  $15.- 
OOO'  per  year  to  file  personal  financial  dis- 
closure reports  with  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral by  May  15  of  each  year.  Every  Senator 
who  has  appointed  an  assistant  to  solicit 
or  receive  campaign  contributions  and  who 
pays  such  an  individual  more  than  $10,000 
per  year  must  file  that  designation  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  for  public  inspec- 
tion. Officers  and  employees  of  the  Senate 
must  report  the  nature  of  all  business  or 
professional  activity  or  employment  to  his 
superior  to  determine  conflict  of  Interest. 


(d)   Rules  of  the  Jud^cml  Conference: 
\adoptcd  June  10  and  Nov.  1,  1969) 
The  rules  apply  to  all  federal  Judges  ex- 
cept members  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Eveo 
six  months  Federal  Judges  must  ^  «  «^^^- 
olal  disclosure  reports  with  a  special  com- 
^  tee  of  the  Judicial  Conference    with  the 
Judicial  Council  of  their  Circuit   and  In  the 
Office  of  the  Clerk  of  Court  of  which  the 
fudge  making  the  report  Is  a  member. 
,.,,   y^rrutn-e  Order  No.  11222  and  civil  scrv- 
''IcerZsprornulgated  pursuant  thereto 

Each  presidential  appointee  In  the  Execu- 
tive Offi«  of  the  President  n°t  ^ubordma  e 
to  the  head  of  an  agency  and  each^""; 
Ume  member  of  a  committee,  board,  or 
loZn^Z  appointed  by  the  P^es'^-^^^S 
submit  a  financial  disclosure  report  to  tne 
ChTm:^  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 
AU  of  the  above  Individuals  must  file  with- 
in 30  days  upon  assuming  office  and  must 

iri^a^ thrrtreSerars^h^e?5^  a^e 
G^13  or  eSoyees  atl  comparable  pay  level 
Sr  another  authority  who  ^-e  respoi.s  b  e 

or  contracting  or  P^'^^^^'^'^H.trtiTs  reeu- 
ng  or  monitoring  grants  of  subsidies   regu 

enterprises  must  file  reports  with  their  agen 

''s^'n^tal  employees  as  defined  by  18  USC 
ooo^l^o^uTants^nd  advisors)  ^l-^\^^J^\ 
nnancial  disclosure  reports  at  the  time  of 

""An"'a^en"cy  may  decide  to  exempt  an  em- 
nioNee  v^here  the  chance  of  conflict  of  in- 
t^  is  remote  or  alternative  methods  of 
^Svislonre  available.  An  employee  must 
ft le  a  eport  within  30  days  of  employment 
and  by  June  30  each  year  he  must  update 
his  report. 

./Wnfertm  report  of  the  Special  CommUtee 
'^Jrl  Standards  of  Judicial  Conduct  of  the 
American  Bar  Association 
Each  full-time  Judge  would  file  a  financial 
dl^t^ure  report  of  gifts  and  compensa  Ion 
fvKhm  6  months  of  receipt  with  the  clerk 
of  his  court  or  by  some  other  method  des- 
ignated  by  rule  of  court. 

(Q)  Other  proposed  legislation 
1  Proposals  of  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of 
the  City  of  New  York 
On  or  before  May  1  of  each  year  every 
Representative/Senator  and  every  officer  and 
fmnlovee  of  the  House/Senate  compensated 
Ta  gross  rate  in  excess  of  $18,000  per  year 
woull  me  with  the  House/Senate  Ethics 
Committee  a  disclosure  statement. 

This  proposal  would  not  apply  to  the  exec- 
utive and  Judiciary  or  employees  of  those 
branches  or  to  candidates. 

2.  S.  1993  (Case) 
Tills  bill  covers  the  same  individuals  as  the 
Omnibus  Disclosure  Act  except  that  It  ap- 
Dlles  only  to  individuals  who  have  served  for 
more  than  six  months  Instead  of  30  days. 
It  also  does  not  cover  full-time  U.S.  Magls- 
trates. 

3.  S.  1510  (Tydlngs) 
Each  judge  and  Justice  of  the  Federal  Judi- 
ciary would  file  annually  a  financial  disclo- 
sure report  with  the  Judicial  Conference. 
Not  appUcable  to  executive  or  legislative 
branches. 


II.    CONTENTS    OF    REPORTS 

(a)  The  Omnibus  Disclosure  Act 
The  disclosure  reports  would  contain  the 
following  information:  (1)  the  identity  and 
value  of  interests  in  real  or  personal  property 
worth  more  than  $500,  (2)  creditors  to  whoni 
more  than  $1,000  Is  owed  and  the  amount  of 


such   debts,    (3 1    sources  of   Income   greater 
than  $100.  (4)  dealincs  in  securities  or  com- 
modities,  (5)    transactions  in  real  property. 
(6)    nature,  source  and  value  of  each  non- 
family    gilt    of    more    than    $100,    (7)     the 
amount  and  source  of  each  contribution  to 
defray  campaign  or  office  expenses,  and   (8) 
except  in  the  case  of  fTon- Incumbent  candi- 
dates, the  Identity  of  each  client  who  pa>^ 
more  than  §1,000  to  a  law  firm  with  which 
an    individual    obligated    under    the    act    is 
associated, 
(b,  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
Disclosure    reports   contain   the   following 
information:     d)     spurce    of    income    oyer 
*5  000  for  services  rendered,  (2)  capital  gains 
from  a  single  source  of  over  $5,000,  except 
from  sale  of  a  residence.  (3)  reimbursement 
for  expenditure  of  over  $1,000   (other  than 
from   the  government),   (4)    name,  position, 
and    interest   in   any   business  entity   doingv 
substantial  business  with  the  U.S.  or  subject 
to  Federal  regulation  in  which  an  individual  s 
ownership  is  over  $5,000  or  from  which  he 
receives  more  than  $1,000,  (5)  the  name,  ad- 
dress and  type  of  practice  of  any  professional 
organization  from   which   he   receives   more 
than  $1,000  per  year  and  to  which  he  or  his 
spouse  Is  a  consultant  or  of  which  he  is  an 
officer  or  partner,   (6)    honorariums  from  a 
single  source  aggregating  $300,  and  (7)  each 
creditor  to  whom  the  person  reporUng  was 
indebted  without  collateral  for  more  than  90 
days  and  for  over  $10,000. 

(C)   Standing  rules  of  the  Senate 
Rule  44  requires  confidential  disclosure  re- 
ports containing  the  following  information: 
Tl )   the  Identity  of  interests  In  real  or  per- 
sonal  property   worth   $10,000   or   more,    (2) 
the  identity  of  liabilities  of  $5,000  or  more 
owed  bv  him  and  his  wife,  (3i  Federal  income 
tax  returns,  (4)  source  and  value  of  gifts  of 
$50  or  more,  (5)   the  amount  and  source  of 
fees  of  more  than  $1,000  from  a  client,  and 
,6)    the  name  and  address  of  each  business 
or   professional    group    with   which    he   was 
associated  from  which  he  received  compen- 
satlon  during  the  last  year  plus  the  amount 
of  such  compensation. 

Rule  44  also  requires  disclosure  for  public 
inspection  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate: 
,1)  the  source  and  disposition  of  campaign 
contributions  to  the  individual  (but  not 
necessarily  including  contributions  to  oth- 
ers or  to  committees,  on  his  behalf)  of  $50 
or  more,  and  (2)  the  amount  and  source  of 
honorariums  of  over  $300. 

Under  Rule  43  anv  Senator  who  designates 
an  assistant  to  solicit  and  collect  contribu- 
tions and  pays  him  in  excess  of  $10,000  per 
year  must  file  that  designation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  who  in  turn  must  dis- 
close" the  designation  to  the  public. 

(d)   Rules  of  the  Judicial  Conference 
The  disclosure  reports  contain  the  follow- 
ing information:  1)  A  statement  of  total  in- 
come  for  all  extra-judicial  services  (lecturing, 
teaching,  writing,  serving  as  trustee,  executor 
or  director,  etc.) .  2)  an  Itemized  list  of  extra- 
judicial income  from  a  single  source  in  ex- 
cess of  $100  with  a  description  of  the  services 
rendered.  3i   a  list  of  gifts  worth  more  than 
$100  with  the  name  of  the  donor  and  value 
of  the  gift.  4)  the  name  of  any  case  in  which 
a  Judge  participated  in  which  he  knew  that 
he  or  his  spouse  or  member  of  his  immediate 
family  had  a  financial  interest,  5)  any  trans- 
action in  which  he  participated  involving  the 
securities  or  other  property  of  a  party  to  a 
case  while  it  was  pending  before  him   (the 
nature  and  amount  of  transaction  and  any 
explanation)     6)    the  name  of  any  case  in 
which  he  participated  and  knew  at  the  time 
that  a  member  of  his  immediate  family  was 
an  officer  or  employee  of  a  party.  7)  a  list  of 
all  positions  held  In  any  organization,  btisi- 
nees  or  charitable  and  8)  a  list  of  all  fiduciary 
jKJsltions. 


X 


e)  Executive  Order  No.  11222  and  civil  service 

rules 

Presidential  appointees  in  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  not  subordinate  to  the 
head  of  an  agency  and  each  full-time  mem- 
ber of  a  Committee,  board  or  commission  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  shall  file  a  financial 
disclosure  report  containing  the  following 
•Information:  1)  his  Interests  In  real  property, 
other  than  his  personal  residence,  2)  the 
names  of  creditors,  except  to  whom  he  is  In- 
debted by  reason  of  a  mortgage  on  a  personal 
residence  or  for  current  and  ordinary  house- 
hold and  living  expenses  and  3)  a  list  of  all 
business  organizations  (profit  and  non- 
profit) and  educational  or  other  Institutions 
with  which  he  is  connected  (as  an  employee, 
officer,  consultant  or  trustee)  and  in  which 
he  has  a  continuing  financial  Interest 
(through  pension  plan  or  by  present  or  prior 
emplojTnent  or  In  which  he  has  any  financial 
Interest  through  ownership  of  securities.) 
General  employees  (over  OS  13  an'd  In  cer- 
tain policy  making  positions)  and  special 
employees  (consultants  and  advisors)  may 
be  required  to  file  the  Information  asked  for 
In  a  format  in  the  Federal  Personnel  Manual 
and  no  agency  can  go  beyond  that  format 
without  Civil  Service  Commission  approval. 

Furthermore,  special  employees  shall  file 
with  their  agency  a  statement  of  outside 
employment  including  all  financial,  research 
or  governmental  groups  in  which  he  serves 
as  an  employee,  officer,  director  or  consultant. 

Presidential  appointees  are  not  required  to 
disclose  information  relating  to  an  organi- 
zation (religious,  political  or  educ.itional  i 
which  is  not  engaged  In  a  "business  enter- 
prise," Although  general  and  and  special  em- 
ployees are  subject  to  the  same  regulation, 
research  and  educational  groups  which  re- 
ceive grants  and  contract  with  the  govern- 
ment are  considered  "business  enterprises." 

/)  Interim  report  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Judicial  <€onduct  of  the 
.irjiericm  Bar  Association 

The  disclosure  report  would  contain  the 
following  Information:  1)  the  source  and 
value  of  non-family  gifts  of  over  $100.  2)  the 
source,  purpose  and  amount  of  compensa- 
tion other  than  salary  for  Judicial  duties,  and 
3)  source  and  amount  of  reimbursement  to 
the  Judge  or  his  spouse  for  expenses  and  the 
actual  cost  to  the  judge.  Except  in  connec- 
tion with  a  disqualification  proceeding,  a 
judge  would  not  be  required  U)  disclose  the 
Identity  or  extent  of  his  investments  or  his 
income  therefrom. 

g)   Other  proposed  legislation 

1.  Proposals  of  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of 

the  City  of  New  York 

The  disclosure  report  would  contain  the 
following  Information:  1)  the  identity  of 
each  property  interest  of  $5,000  or  more  ex- 
cept bank  deposits,  insurance  policies,  house- 
hold furnishings,  personal  effects  and  prin- 
cipal residence,  2)  the  Identity  of  any  credi- 
tor to  whom  the  individual  owes  more  than 
$5,000,  except  a  mortgage  on  his  home.  3) 
sources  of  Income  of  $1,000  or  more,  4)  non- 
family  gifts  of  $25  or  more.  5)  contributions 
to  defray  campaign  or  office  expenses,  and  6) 
the  Identity  of  each  client  who  paid  more 
than  $1,000  in  fees  to  a  law  firm  with  which 
the  individual  Is  associated. 

This  proposal  does  not  cover  dealings  in 
securities  or  commodities  and  transactions 
In  real  property. 

2.  S.  1993   (Case) 

Disclosure  reports  would  contain  the  fol- 
lowing information:  1)  the  value  of  each 
asset  or  piece  of  property  regardless  of  value, 
2)  the  value  of  any  debt.  3)  the  amount  and 
sources  of  Income  greater  than  $100.  4)  deal- 
ings In  securities,  5)  transactions  in  real 
property.  6)   non-family  gifts  of  more  than 


$100,  7 1  contrlbu.lons  to  defray  campaign  or 
office  expenses.  Individuals  would  not  be  re- 
quired to  disclose  law  firm  clients. 
3.  S.  1510  (Tydlngs) 
Disclosure  reports  would  contain  the  fol- 
lowing Information:  1)  income  to  the  in- 
dividual and  his  immediate  family,  2i  the 
name  of  each  business  or  professional  orga- 
nization with  which  he  or  a  member  of  .Ms 
Immediate  family  Is  associated,  3)  the  Iden- 
tity of  debts  of  over  $5,000  owed  by  him  or  a 
member  of  his  Immediate  family,  5 )  the  name 
of  each  business  or  foundation  (profit  or 
non-profit)  In  which  he  or  a  member  of  his 
Immediate  family  or  an  organization  with 
which  he  Is  associated  holds  an  Interest  and 
th;  value  of  that  interest,  6i  identity  of  in- 
terests in  real  or  personal  property  worth 
more  than  $10,000  in  which  he  or  his  imme- 
diate family,  or  an  organization  with  which 
he  is  associated  had  an  interest  and  the  value 
of  that  interest;"  and  7)  the  value  and  source 
of  each  honorarium  of  more  than  $300. 

in.    LAW    FIRM    CLIENTS 

a)  The  Omnibus  Disclosure  Act 
Those  who  list  law  firm  clients  In  their  dis- 
closure reports  would  have  to  state  whether 
the  client  sought  the  services  of  the  individ- 
ual's law  firm  before  or  after  he  entered  gov- 
ernment. The  individual  must  also  list  any 
administrative  or  Judicial  action  In  which 
the  United  States  was  a  party  and  in  which 
the  client  was  represented  by  that  firm. 
b)  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
No  requirement. 

c)   Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate 
No  requirement. 

d)    Rules  of  the  Judicial  Conference 
No  requirement. 
e)   Executive  Order  Number  11222  and  Civil 
Service  Rules 
No  requirement. 
/)   Interim  Report  of  the  Special  Committee 
on  Standards  of  Judicial  Conduct  of  the 
American  Bar  Association 
No  requirement. 

g)   Other  Proposed  Legislation 

1.  Proposals  of  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of 
the  City  of  New  York 
This  proposal  would  require  disclosure  of 
the  same  Information  .as  the  Omnibus  Dis- 
closure Act. 

2.  S.  1993   (Case) 
No  requirement. 

3.  S.  1510   (Tydlngs) 
No  requirement. 

TV.     ATTRIBtmON     RULES 

a)  Omnibus  Disclosure  Act 
The  Act  would  attribute  to  any  individ- 
ual required  to  make  a  disclosure  report,  the 
assets,  liabilities,  receipts,  transactions  and 
gifts  of :  1)  any  person  acting  on  the  indlvld- 
uals  behalf.  2)  the  Individual's  immediate 
family.  3)  any  corporation  of  which  he  owns 
more  than  half  of  the  stock.  4)  a  propor- 
tionate share  of  any  partnership  of  which 
he  Is  a  partper  and  5)  certain  trusts  and  es- 
tates depending  on  his  knowledge  and  in- 
terest. 

b)  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
There  are  no  general  attribution  rules  ex- 
cept that  the  interest  of  a  spouse  or  any 
persons  constructively  controlled  by  the  per- 
son reporting  Is  considered  the  same  as  the 
interest   of   the  reporting  Individual. 

c)  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate 
There   are   no   general   attribution   rules. 
However,  under  Rule  44,  an  Individual  is  re- 
quired to  report  liabilities  over  $5,000  owed 


by  him  and  his  wife  Jointly  and  the  identity 
of  certain  trusts  or  fiduciary  relations  In 
which  he  holds  a  beneficial  interest  of  over 
$10,000.  If  the  individual  does  not  know  the 
Identity  of  fiduciary  interests  he  must  re- 
quest the  fiduciary  to  disclose  to  the  Comp- 
troller General. 

di  Rules  of  the  Judicial  Conference 
There  are  no  attribution  rules  except  that 
most  disclosure  requirements  apply  to  an  In- 
dividual's spouse  and  immediate  family.  Also 
"participation"  in  a  case  In  which  Uie  Judge 
has  a  financial  stake  is  intended  to  mean 
"knowing  participation."  The  Judicial  Con- 
ference recognizes  that  there  might  be  cases 
in  which  the  judge  or  a  member  of  his  house- 
hold own  securities  in  a  corporation  through 
a  mutual  fund  for  example  and  are  unaware 
of  such  an  interest.  In  such  cases  a  judge's 
action  Is  not  suspect. 

c)  Executive  Order  No.  11222  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Rules 
There  are  no  specific  attribution  rules  ex- 
cept that  the  interest  of  a  spouse,  minor 
child  or  member  of  an  individual's  household 
Is  considered  an  Interest  of  the  person  re- 
quired to  report.  Where  Information  required 
to  be  disclosed  is  not  known  to  a  general 
or  special  employee  or  presidential  appointee 
but  Is  known  by  another  person,  the  em- 
ployee shall  request  that  person  to  submit 
Information  on  his  behalf. 

/)  Interim  Report  of  the  Special  Committee 
on  Standards  of  Judicial  Conduct  of  the 
American  Bar  Association 

No  comparable  provisions. 

g)    Other   Legislative  Proposals 

1.   Proposals  of  the  Association  of  the  Bar 
of  the  City  of  New  York 

This  proposal  would  attribute  to  an  in- 
dividual the  assets  but  not  the  income,  lia- 
bilities, receipts,  transactions  and  gifts  of  1) 
any  corporation  of  which  he  owns  more  than 
half  of  the  stock,  2)  a  proportionate  share 
of  any  partnership  of  which  he  Is  a  partner 
and  3)  certain  trusts  depending  on  his  knowl- 
edge and  interest. 

2.  S.  1993   (Case) 

There  would  be  no  specific  attribution 
rules  although  several  sections  would  at- 
tribute specific  types  of  Income  and  assets 
to  the  individual.  For  example,  the  bill  would 
attribute  to  an  individual  the  Income,  as- 
sets, dealings  in  securities,  and  purchases 
and  sales  of  real  property  of  his  spouse  and 
of  him  and  his  spouse  jointly. 

3.  S.  1510  (Tydlngs) 
Tliere  would  be  no  specific  attribution 
rules  except  that  individuals  would  be  re- 
quired to  report  financial  information  about 
immediate  family  and  about  organizations 
with  which  they  were  associated. 

v.     FORMS    AND    KEGITLATIONS 

a)  Omnibus  Disclosure  Act 
The    Comptroller    General    would    supply 
forms  for  reports  required  under  the  act  and 
would   prescribe   regulations   governing    the 
preparation  of  such  reports. 

b)  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
The   Committee  on   Standards  of   OfHclal 
Conduct  administers  filing  of  financial  dis- 
closure reports. 

c)  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate 
The  Comptroller  General  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  administer  different  sec- 
tions of  the  rules.  They  are  given  no  explicit 
authority  to  prepare  and  distribute  forms  or 
to  prescribe  regulations. 

d)  Rules  of  the  Judicial  Conference 
Each  Judge  files  disclosure  forms  with  a 
special   committee   of   the   Judicial   Confer- 
ence,  with   the   Judicial  Conference  of  hlB 
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Icuu.  and  in  the  omca  or  the  C.er.  or  the      superiors  pursuant  to  Ruie  41  are  not  n.a.e  -P^'-   --,f  .^f.r,,-^'^-.^,^:,,?,^.^"^^^ 
Court  or  which  the  Judge  making  the  report      public.  '*'-'•'    ^                               ,,,„  „«w  <-«,•.; 
is  A  member.  Judges  disclose  their  financial            ^j,    ^^,^5  0/   the  Judicial  Conference  e)   Executue  Order  No    11222  ana  Ltiu 
lnform.<»non  on  rorms  adopted  by  the  Judl-          Re„.-,rts    are    confidential    except     to    the  Service  Rules 
clal  Conference   In  M.rch  or  this  year  and         "^P                        ^  ^^^^^                 ^^    reaeral  There   Is   no   specific   penalty   lor   refusal 
actuallv  send  the  reports  to  a  Receiving  Of-      "^«°                           ^   ^      ^^^,^16    conflict    of  to  dlsfloee  or   for  misrepresentatioiv   How- 
fleer  , appointed  by  the  Chief  Justice),  who       \'°f/;      j      j^  ^e  dfSclosed  to  the  Executive  ever,    once   disclosure   has    been    made    the 
in  turn  lorw.trds   the  report*  to  a  pane    of      "'^'^^.^'.'^j'jnrthe  Judicial  Conference.  Chairman   of   the   CTvil   Service  Conimlsslon 
three   Judges   app'Jinted   bv   the   Chief  Jus-      Committee  01  tne  juaiciai  v.                 _,„,.,  determines  and  reports  confiicts  of  Intereets 
^.  ,g                                                                                e\   Executive  Order  Number  11222  and  Civil  ^^  ^^^  President,  and  agencv  heads  are  In- 
n  ixccuuve  Orde-  No  11222  and  Civil  Serv-                                 S''^'''''  ^"'^^  formed  of  conflicts  of  Interest  in  their  de- 
ice  RuUa                                         Presidential    appointees    file    reports   with  partment. 
The  Civil  service  Commission  administers      ihe  Chairman  or  the  Civil  Service  Commls-  ^,   /„(erim  report  of  the  Special  Committee 
.,       t^.lV.  nrnvuinn,  of  the  executive  order      -sion  and  Gener.il  and  special  employees  file  „„  standards  of  Judicial  Conduct  of  the 
the  genera    provisions  of  the^exectme^                              ^^^^  ^^^l^  ^             ^^^^    In  neither  ^rnerican  Bar  Association 

'  nes   -or  m^'surrrui'te^vin'g  discretion     case  are  the  reports  available  to  the  public.  ^^  ^^^     ^^,^^  ^^,, 

^^^}T^^:kTi^^tz's:^  :l--o^rr;Li^c^^ra'genc;hL^d^:hrs:;  ",  -.r ....... p^op... 

reguiatirns  relating  to  general  ana  specia;      ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^h-^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  disclosure.  1.  Proposals  of   the  Association  of  the  Bar 

un  oiu>^"u^"o     ;                                                            American  Bar  Association  visions. 

American  Bar  Association                                       Aintr-iLuii.  au     ^  ,ra.sei 

Z       ,        ,     ►>,„„,»«»nt  rtr-ift                                  All  reports  would  be  public  documents  filed  2.  S.  1993   (Case) 

Not  clear  in  the  present  draft                               ^^.^^  the  Clerk  of  Coiirt  or  bv  some  means  Any  individual   who  failed   to  file  within 

g)  Other  legislative  proposals           ,       prescribed  by  court  rules.  the  time  period,  filed  false  or  misleading  In- 

1    Prnnnsau  Of  the  Association  or  the  Bar  of                                                   j  ,        ,„4^„  formation  or  omitted  information  would  be 

1    proposal.^of^  cuy^jf  New  York  /                                    S)   Other  proposed  legislation  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  5  ,^^,,3  imprison- 

/    „,.„iH  K»  fiiPrt  irith  the      1-  Proposals  or  the   Association  of  the  Bar  ^^5^  ^j.  bot^. 

Disclosure  reports  would  be  hied  witn  tne  f 

senat*   and   House  Ethics   Committees  and                       of  the  City   or  Nei^  Jo^k  3    g    ^5^^   (Tydings) 

would  be  filed  With  the  Clerk  of  the  United          The   reports   would   '^  ?"*"'<=  ,^,'^"^f"^  This    proposal    contains   no   penalty    pro- 

Swtes  District  Court  or  the  Judicial  district     except  for  the  dollar  value  or  'n^^^ta  In  ^^^^^^  P 

in  which  the  individual's  home  is  located.           real  or  personal  property.  It>  not  explicit  ,,      ,.          ^       , 

in  wnitn  luc                                                             ^^^  apparently  the  monetary  values  or  other  j^r.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  in  order  to 

2   S.  1993  I  case )                              ^^^^^  required  to  be  disclosed  under  the  act  i,^dicate  mv  good  faith  and  my  concern 

This  aspect  of  S.  ^^^^  is  substant  ally  the     ^.^y,^  ^  available  to  the  public.  ^j^^^^  ^j^^  ^^^^  ^^j.  ^,Q^^J.^  ^^  ^ave  accesS 

same  .us  the  Omnibus  Dlsclos^u re  .Jet.  except                            ^    ^    ^^^^   ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^.^^^  infonnation  on  the  financial 

tr^i^r^  General   to  group   asset*,   liabilities.         Would  require  the  same  public  disclosure  affairs  of  Member.s  of  the  House  and  the 

and  other  items  on  the  dl.sclcsuro  r^rm.           ;«  the  Omnibus  Disclosure  Act.  Senate.   I   hereb.v   submit   the   following 

3   5   1510  (Tydings)                                             3   s.  1510  iTydings)  di.sclosure  of  my  current  assets  and  lia- 

Whlle  the  act  is  not  explicit  on  this  point.         The  Judicial  Conference  would  be  author-  bilities  as  of  July   1.    1970.   and  my  in- 

,.  ^-.nirt  annarentlv  be  administered  by  the     ized  to  insure  confidentiality  or  the  report*,  come  for  1969.  and  ask  unanimous  con- 

T  H.  lai  ronrerence                                              except  that  the  Judiciary  Committee  or  the  sent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

,    e„,.-r,o^   or  REPORTS                "i^^^  or  Representatives  would  have  access  ^^p^.^    ^^^         ^^   objection,    the   state- 

VI.  PUBLIC  INSPECTION  OF  REPORTS               ^-^  ^^^^.  ^j^^^^^^^^,,  ^.^ded  in  investigating  ^^^^\^.^^  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 

a.    Omnibus  Du^closure  Act                      allegauons  or  misconduct  leading  to  an  Im-  rec-,,rd   as  follows  • 

The  General  Accounting  Office  would  keep      peachment  proceeding.  '    '                 '                       c-»-™»^»  «t.w 

a  S  offinlnclal  disclosure  reports,  open  to                                   ,,,    ,,,,,,,  Personal  f.nancia    J-^o^.r.  o    Senafor  and 

public    inspection   rrom    the   tirne   or   fling                                             ^_^^,^^^^^^  ^^^            «...  Mrs.  ^^^cHJayh 

un*ll   five  vcars  arter  the   lndi\idual   leaves                     ui    v-.                                       „            ki  assets 

government  service                                                        Any  individual   who  railed  to  ^le  ;*'thln  ^,^^j^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  j^  ^^^..^^^  ^„^ 

\,    Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives       the  time  period,  filed  raise  or  ^^'^'^'""f  '";  checking  accounts   (approx....     »4,  500.  00 

b)   Rules  oj  tne  nouse  uj  n.  ^                            formation  or  omitted  inrormatlon  would  be  ^^^.^^j.^  ^^^^    vi„o  county.  Ind. 

Disclosure  reports  are  available  for     rea-     j-^^jgct   to   a   $20,000    fine,   or   5   years   im-  , at  market  'value t                             68,000.00 

sonable  public  Inquiry-  subject  to  the  roUow-        ^,^„„,ent  or  both.  Res^Lnce  Wa  hi "gioiVD  C  "" 

ing  exceptions  and  regulations  set  up  by  th^      [      ^^,,,   „,,,   „ouse   of  Representatives  ''T^'^^:^:'^^-^::....     25.000.00 

Committee  on  Standards  or  Official  Conduct.      u  1    ^  i  c       /                                   „       ^     ^        ,  „                                                          t^  nnn  nn 

1     thVriue  or  anv  income  or  debts  reported         The    House   Committee   on    Sumdards    or         House I,' 2^  no 

un.5er  'he  act  or  market  value  or  interest  in     omcl.U  Conduct  can  investigate  on  the  basis  Less  mortgage 57.  697.  00 

a  bu'^lAess  is  confidential    unless   the   com-      of  complaints  and  recommend  to  the  House 

mittee  decides  otherwise:  2)   all  requests  by      by  resolution  other  such  action  a*  the  Com-  Net   -_42^03^ 

"»  mpnihPr  of  the  Dubllc  are  reported  to  the      nuttee   may    deem    appropriate   in    the   clr- 

TrS  vWual   whose  report   is   viewed  and   the     cumstances  and  with  approval  or  Uie  House,  securities  placed  in  blind  trust  In 

m^^ber  or  The  Hou^  to  whom  he  is  respon-      to  report  evidence  of  a  violation  or  law  dls-  May    1970.    wUft    Terre    Haute 

member  or  the  House  to  wn                                    closed   in   investigation   to   rederal   or  state  Ftrst  National  Bank  (based  on 

'   Ar-er  an  individual  is  no  longer  required      authorities.    The   Committee   can   also   Issue  May  14.  1970.  market  value)..     45.655.00 

to  file  hrsre?ortrthey  are  returned  to  him. '^..pon  request  advU^^^^  ^^^^^^     I^,,     chemical        _ 

.   .,..     r.       .                 of  interest  questions,,  jtvuH^ar 

c,    Standing  Rules  of   the  Senate                   ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  p^^.,^^  ^^p^^^^^  penalties  30? sharM^'etgo 

The  confidential  financial  disclosure  report      f,^^  omitting  inrormatlon  from  reports  or  ror  shares  American  Regltel. 

'  is   filed  with  the  Comptroller  General  In   a      jalsirylng  reports.  ^qq  gj^^^^es  Blaslus  Industries, 

sealed  envelope  which  is  returned  arter  seven               ^^    standing  rules  of  the  Senate  2OO  shares  Bonanza  International, 

maj^orl  °;  orfhJ  s/.ec    Co^S^  t'tee"o°rsundt         Confidential  and  public  disclosure  reports  300  shares  Boston  Digital^ 

Trdi  and  Conduct  can  vote  to  examine  the      filed  pursuant  to  Rule  44  can  be  the  subject  100  shares  g^^^l^^S^/^^^^f^^;^ 

^rntpnrs  nf   an  envelooe  after  warning   the     or  action  bv  the  Select  Committee  on  Stand-  200  shares  orass  vauey  ^roup. 

rmvidual  conVrne^M                                  If     arUs  and  Conduct  or  by  the  whole  Senate.  90  shares  Systems  Engineering  I^ba. 

the  Committee  so  decides,  the  contents  may      Reports  or  outside  employment  to  superiors  misck-lanhous  ass«t8 

be  u<;ed  ror  any  purpose  by  any  member  or      Wed  pursuant  to  Rule  41  can  be  acted  upon  ^^^^^^               County,    Ind.. 

'he  Committee  or  his  staff.  Reports  or  con-      where  they  think  the  activity  presents  a  co^-  ^^^^  g^^.^^^  cooperative  Aseo- 

tr'butlons  and  honorla  filed  witk  the  Secre-      fl.ct  of  interest  datlon,    Inc.    Patron    Account 

tarv  cr  the  Senate  parsuant  to  Rule  44  are         The  rules  do  not  provide  explicit  penalties  j,^    2188O 1.740.00 

av.»;lable  to  the  public  and  are  kept  for  at      for    omitting    inrormatlon    from    reports    or  p^^.^  Producers    Marketing  Asso- 

least   three  years.  Designations  by  Senators     for  falsifying  reports.  elation     250.00 

of  asfisunts  to  solicit  and  collect  contrlbu-            ^^    Rules  of  the  Judicial  Conference  Tangible    personal    property    In 

tions  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate                   „  ,,  „„  ,^^n,ltv   fnr  fnHurP  tn  renort  home  in  Washington.  D.C.  (es- 

pursuant  to  Rule  43  are  public    Reports  or          There  is  no  penalty   for  failure  to  report  ^      ^^^^    6.500.00 

outside  busln«8  or  proressional   activity  to     or  ror  misrepresentation.  By  Implication  the 
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Cash    value    of    ure    Insurance  The  railroads  of  our  Nation  for  many  The  time  has  come  when  we  should 

(approx.)    - $8,000.00  years  provided  excellent  passenger  serv-  be  concentrating  on  the  consumer;  the 

CDS'        " '^^                                 2  650  00  ^^^  ^  °^^  citizens.  In  face  of  modern  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  seem - 

Encumbrance                   I              2  350  00  methods,  the  need   for  new  equipment  ingly  has  been  far  too  industry-oriented. 

xet  .^!^^^^'I"-.^"^^I         30o!oo  ^^^  modernized  management,   the  ICC  I  do  not  believe  the  hands  of  the  ICC 

has  allo'ved  the  railroad  plants  to  re-  are  tied;  I  believe  that  their  authority  is 

Total  assets 177, 248. 00  treat  from  their  position  of  responsibility  flexible  and  if  so  disposed,  it  could  act  in 

^--  in  this  area  and  to  concentrate  on  haul-  behalf  of  the  general  public. 
LIABILITIES  ii^g  freight.  The  regulatory  process  in  the  Inter- 
personal liabilities:  Why?  That  is  where  the  money  is.  That  state  Commerce  Commission  has  become 
Merchants  National  Bank,  In-  jg  where  the  profits  are.  so  cumbersome  I  am  convinced  that  the 
TeSr^'Ke'^S^^NaUonal      ^^^^  °°  TUe  boxcar  shortage  has  plagued  the  only  way  out  is  to  abolL-h  the  Commission 
Bank  Terre  Haute  (personal  shippers  of  Montana  for  almost  as  long  and  incorporate  the  necessary  activities 

note)' -. 4,000.00  as  I  have  served  in  the  Congress.  What  within  the  Department  of  Transporta- 

'- was  once  a  seasonal  situation  is  now  with  tion.  The  Department,  under  the  guid- 

Totai  personal  liabilities..    13,000.00  us  constantly,  and  the  western  railroads  ance  of   the   previous   Secretary,  Alan 

- —           —  are  unable  to  give  service  at  peak  periods  Boyd,  and  the  present  Secretary,  John 

Deficit  remaining  on  obligations  ^q  ^^e  grain  and  lumber  industries   The  Volpe,    has    done   a    remarkable   job   of 

incurred  in  1968  campaign....     15. 000. 00  eastern   rails   are    taking   advantage   of  bringing  together  and  administering  a 

Total  liabilities        28  000  00  the  western  rails  by  using  borrowed  box-  very  complex  situation  in  all  fields  of 

■ cars  which  cost  them  less  money  than  transportation.  Policy  matter  governing 

1969  INCOME  owTiing  their  own.  The  action  taken  by  freight    rates,    boxcars,    and    passenger 

Salarv  as  U.S.  Senator 40.416.67  the  ICC  has  not  been  sufficient  to  ma-  train  senice  can  best  be  administered 

Honoraria  42.000.00  terially  change  the  situation.  The  Con-  within  the  Department  of  Transporta- 

Farm  income 12.289.33  gress  is  giving  the  Commission  funds  for  tion,  a  logical  extension  of  executive  re- 

Dividends  and  Interests 212.00  gome  140  additional  personnel  under  the  organization,  in  my  estimation.  The  an- 

Royaities  on  book 10,728.00  car  division.  I  hope  these  inspectors  will  tiquated  ratemaking  procedure  now  in 

x..t<.i  ,«.^„,»                        Ti^mn^  be  put  in  the  field  where  they  can  re-  effect  at  the  Commission  is  in  need  of 

Total  income 105,646.00  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  shortages  and  in  places  immediate  attention. 

'  Does  not  include  property  devolving  upon  jq  determine  which  lines  are  violating  While  I  believe  that  the  ICC.  as  it  now 
Mrs.  Bayh  as  a  result  or  the  death  or  her  ^^^^^^  ^^  return  cars  and  act  accordingly,  is  constituted,  has  outlasted  its  useful- 
father.  Mr.  Delbert  Hern,  in  March  19.0,  Mr.  .  _-„„-.go  annroval  of  freieht  rate  "ess,  there  is  a  continuing  need  for  a 
Hern  s  estate  Is  s^ill  in  probate.  increLe^T  d^stEgf  prod^cef  sSi  ^^^eral  office  to  represent  the  consumers 

per.  and  consumer  protests  have  been  to  o^   the   Nation  in  vanous  proceedings. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS  no  avail.  In  Montana,  the  grain  farmers  ^'J'   able  oolleagrue.   the  junior  Senator 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  nro  tern  ^^e  always  hard  hit  by  these  increases,  from  Montana  .Mr.  Metcalf)    is  now  in 

ine  At-iiwcx  PKtblDHj^i   pro  tern-  '               burden    of    increasing  the   process   of   preparing   a   legislative 

pore.  Under  the  previous  order  the  Chair  ^ney    Dear    tne    ouiaen    oi    mcreasmg  ,  .     j^  know-n  nq  the  Transrwr- 

now  rproffni7Ps  th°  Senator  from  Mnn  freight  costs  out  of  a  declining  income  ProPOsai  to  De  Known  as  tne  iTanspor- 

now  recognizes  in.  senator  irom  Mon-  fi,„f  y-„„  _,,.  rnanv  nnt  of  hii<;inp<w  Rlan-  tation  Consumers'  Counsel  Act  of  1970. 

tana  iMr.  Mansfield)  for  not  to  exceed  tnat  nas  put  many  out  oi  Dusmess.  Bian-  wnniri  havp  thP  nprp<«ftrv 

isminiitp<s  ket  increases  of  freight  rates  work  the  ihisnew  omce  wouia  nave  tne  necessary 

10  minutes. hardest  on  the  States  with  the  highest  P^wer  to  represent  the  mt«rests  of  the 

freight  rates— and  that  includes  Mon-  transportation    consumers    before    any 

WHY    NOT    ABOLISH    THE    INTER-  tana— even  though  the  railroads  serving  ^^'"H  a«ency  or  Federal  court. 

STATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION?  them   are  not  those  with  the  greatest  ^he  frustration  created  by  the  present 

^Tr    VTAT^sPTFTn    Mr   Pr«iHpnt    tho  financial  pioblcms.  Freight  rates  have  regulatory  process  must  be  broken.  We 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the  historicallv  been  a   maior  deterrent  to  ^^e  living  in  a  new  age.  Our  citizens  are 

role  of  the  regulatory  agency  in  the  Fed-  "istoncaiiy  oeen  a  major  deterrent  to  ^^,^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^.^  .^^^^_ 

eral  system  is  an  important  one  in  that  co°iSito-\ndX''S^ition  tolef  bv  the  ^sts  in  the  transportation  and  shipping 
it  was  conceived  as  the  protector  of  the  t^ountry,  ana  tne  position  taken  oy  tne  necessarily  being  given  the 
public  interest  and  regulator  of  com-  Commission  has  only  compounded  the  ^^tfon  they  ^S?Je 
merce.  communications,  and  utiliUes.  ^^?!;,  ^^ei^or^f  t  r^o/i  fv^^  »,,  ao.^^j  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
Unfortunately,  and  in  my  esUmaUon.  the  ,,^'-^^^^^^l'll^\^'°'^  A^,^  ;  sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
independence  of  these  agencies  is  some-  fot^^tn^i;  fvlof  i<r_  august  o.  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  j^^^^j.  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  mend 
what  in  doubt.  Their  public  service  role  i»'*>— yesieraay,  tnat  is—  ^j  ^^^^  ^^^^^  Andersen  of  Great  Falls, 
has  given  way  to  cumbersome  bureau-  Freight  Rates  Mont.,  addressed  to  my  distinguished 
cratic  processes.  As  a  Senator  from  the  w.^sHINGTON  (AP)  —The  interstate  Com-  colleague  <Mr.  Metcalf*.  under  date  of 
State  of  Montana,  I  am  deeply  concerned  nierce  Commission  today  made  permanent—  April  28,  1970.  and  a  letter  by  Mr.  Ander- 
about  the  lack  of  concern  given  to  rural,  ^^de  permanent—  sen  addressed  to  George  M.  Stafford, 
sparsely  populated  States.  This  criticism  across-the-board  6  ner  cent  increase  In  Chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
is  directed  largely  at  the  Interstate  Com-  "aar^aTfrlfghrrates  it'^had  ^an?^Tn  aS  Commission,  under  date  April  27.  1970. 
merce  Commission.  In  short.  I  believe  mtenm  basis  last  Nov.  i7.  There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
that,  and  I  say  this  most  reluctantly.  The  permanent  6  per  cent  rat«  increase  ap-  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
that  the  ICC  should  be  abolished.  Some  plies  to  all  shipped  products  except  western  as  follows: 

of  its  activities  can  be  discontinued  and  grams  and  grain  products  and  rresh  Irults  Gkeat  Falls,  Mont  . 

Others  incorporated  into  an  agency  with-  a"'*  vegetables,  which  the  Commission  tenta-  April  28.  1970. 

in  and  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  De-  ^'^■^'>'  ^'"^  '=°^'*^  ^°  "P  ^  ^^'^  P^*"  "^'^^  Senator  Lee  Metc.vlf, 

partment  of  Transportation.  what  a  break.  Wixsh^'gt'cm  D  c 

Passenger  trains  service  is  det«riorat-  commission  vice  Chairman  Dale  Hardin,  dear   Senator'  Metcalf:    Thank    vou    ror 

mg  rapid.iy— It  is  becoming  almost  non-  in  a  dissent  to  the  Commlsslon-s  order,  crlti-  your  letter  or  March  12  concerning  leglsla- 

existent — railroad    corporations    are   ig-  cized  his  colleagues  ror  what  he  called  "rub-  tion  to  establish  an  office  of  consumer  coun- 

noring  their  public   responsibilities;    the  ber   stamping"   the   railroads'   request   for   a  sel    for   rail    users.    It   certainly   seems   that 

consumer  is  receiving   no  consideration  flat  six  per  cent  hike  rather  than  allowing  something  needs  to  be  done  about  the  way 

in   freight  rate  proceedings — and  espe-  the  increase  only  on  selected  commodities.  the  ICC  operates. 

cially  so  in  the  State  of  Montana  which  ^"  addition  to  the  six  per  cent  hike  sought  The  Montana  Grain  Growers  and  the  Mon- 

I   hplipvp  hai   thP   hi^hpst   frPiphV   rflt.P<:  ^^^  November  and  granted  today,  the  rail-  tana  Wheat  Commission  are   filing  a  Joint 

i,,  tv!i  xro/«!7«     ivTo  \.iT.^,ioM^^^f  Jl>n^!^^  roads  last  March  sought  a  second  six  per  cent  protest  against  the  further  6'-o   Increase  in 

in  tne  iNaiion— tne  regulation  oi  ran  car  increase.  On  May  27.  the  ICC  granted  a  tem-  rail  rates  proposed  in  Ex  Parte  265.  The  Clti- 

orders  and  the  boxcar  shortage — again,  porary   five   per   cent    increase   in   rates   for  zens  Freight  Rate  Commission  Is  also  filing 

most   especially  in   Montana — are  com-  most  products,  giving  the  railroads  an  effec-  a  protest.  The  argument^  in  these  protests 

pletely  out  of  hand.  tlv^  ll  per  cent  hike  in  freight  revenues.  sound   very  convincing   to  me,   but   In  the 
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light  ol  past   ICC  decisions  It  Is  dlfBcult  to 
be  optimistic. 

I  have  ^^Titten  George  Stafford,  chairman 
of  the  ICC.  to  try  to  get  a  more  complete 
picture  of  what  we  are  up  against  and  I 
enclose  a  copy  of  the  letter.  I  will  keep  you 
informed  of  any  reply.  Thank  you  for  yoxir  *" 
Interest  In  this  matter. 

Sincerely,  ' 

V'iGco  Andersen. 
Chairman.     Transportation    Committee. 
Montaria   G'atn   Growers   Association. 

Great  Faixs,  Mont.. 

April  27,  1970. 
George  M.  St.utord, 

immerce  Commission, 


imous  consent  that,  after  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  completes  his  remarks, 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  miiiutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  for  not 
to  exceed  30  minutes. 


Chajrman.  InterstateyCor 
Washington,  DC.  ^ 


xng 
De.\r  Mr.  Stafford:  I  am  a  wheat  fao-mer 
In  Montana  and  transportation  committee 
chairman  of  the  Montana  Grain  Growers 
Organization.  I  am  very  concerned  about  the 
detrimental  effect  of  Ex  Parte  265  on  tii^. 
western  states  and  Montana  In  particular. 
We  and  other  similar  organizations  have 
submitted  Individual  and  or  Jolu,t  state- 
ments opposing  past  frelgh|^|^*<feajes  and 
most  particularly  the  last  ^^  blanket  In- 
cre.^se.  These  have  had  no  apparent  effect. 
Accordingly,  one  can  only  assume  that  there 
must  have  been  more  telling  arguments  In 
favor  of  the  increases.  Would  It  be  possible 
to  learn,  in  general,  the  necessity  for  a 
blanket  increase? 

Concerning  the  decisions  the  ICC  must 
make  on  Incentive  Per  Diem  Charges  and 
the  second  blanket  increase  in  Ex  Parte  265, 
the  s:ti!at:on  appears  to  the  Grain  Growers 
as  follows: 

Eastern  rails  are  In  general  In  poorer  finan- 
cial condition  than  the  western  rails.  How- 
ever, the  eastern  rails  take  advantage  of  the 
western  rails  by  using  borrowed  boxcars 
wihch  costs  them  less  money  than  owning 
their  own  So.  In  effect  the  western  lines 
subsidize  the  eastern  lines.  One  result  Is  that 
the  western  lines  are  unable  to  give  service 
at  the  peak  grain  hauling  periods. 

Profits  on  grain  shipments  going  out  of 
Montana  by  rail  are  very  high  and  seem  ex- 
cessive. According  to  figures  obtained  from 
the  USD.\.  the  profit  on  the  average  carload 
of  grain  siUpped  out/of  Montana  ranged 
around  246  >  of  actual  cost  even  before  the 
6':  increase  last  fall.  The  grain  farmers  bear 
the  burden  of  increasing  freight  costs  out 
of  a  declining  income  that  has  put  many 
out  of  business. 

Blanket  increases  of  freight  rates  work  the 
hardest  on  the  states  with  the  highest 
freight  rates,  even  though  the  railroads  serv- 
ing them  are  not  those  with  the  greatest 
financial  problems. 

The  effect  of  these  things  seems  to  be  that 
we  grain  producers  are  Indirectly  subsidizing 
the  eastern  roads  If  Per  Diem  Charges  in 
the  future  are  to  be  ba^d  partly  on  mileage, 
this  win  make  even  less  of  an  incentive  for 
eastern  rails  to  reduce  western  boxcars. 

Perhaps  this  Is  no^  a  true  ^picture,  and  If 
you  feel  It  Is  not  I  would  certainly  appreciate 
It  if  you  would  'put  us  straight'.  Or.  does  the 
ICC  consider  the  present  situation  a  neces- 
sary evil? 

Sincerely. 

ViGco  Andersen. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Ml-.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimSns  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona  be  permit- 
ted to  proceed  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  believe  30  min- 
utes will  be  sufficient.  If  not,  I  shall  ask 
for  more. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  M.^NSFIELD  I  further  a.sk  unan- 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  MILITARY  PROCURE- 
MENT 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier in  the  debate  on  the  military  author- 
ization bill  I  indicated  that  from  time  to 
time  I  would  speak  on  various  aspects  of 
^he  paper  prepared  by  the  Peace  Through 
Law  Committee,  because  I  want  to  keep 
the  record  straight,  just  as  I  have  felt  it 
was  necessary  to  do  during  the  last  year. 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  overly  critical  of  this 
committee's  work,  because  it  shows  dili- 
gent work  and  good  research,  but  it  does 
show  a  rather  complete  lack  of  imder- 
standing  cf  the  application  of  military 
principles  to  our  problems  today,  as  we 
discuss  weaponry. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  inade- 
quacies and  mistakes  of  the  economic 
part  of  that  report.  I  shall  address  my- 
self further  to  that  aspect  next  week.  I 
have  also  spoken  of  the  mistakes  made  in 
the  C-5A  program.  Today  I  wish  to  cover 
three  or  four  more  matters  as  they  relate 
to  various  weapons  asked  for  or  used  by 
the  Air  Force. 

First.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  comment 
on  the  F-15  portion  of  the  report  on 
military  spending  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress for  peace  through  law.  which  was 
released  July  15.  1970. 

There  are  three  issues  relative  to  the 
F-15.  raised  in  this  report  that  warrant 
comment.  They  are: 

First.  The  number  and  performance 
of  enemy  aircraft  and  combat  situations 
expected  in  the  post- 1975  period. 

Second.  Design  features  needed  to  op- 
erate effectively  in  the  post- 1975  combat 
environment. 

Third.  The  relative  cost  of  the  F-15  and 
the  F-4.  , 

The  report  foresees  the  principal  War- 
saw Pact  Air  Force  effort  to  any  Euro- 
pean conflict  as  being  devoted  primarily 
to  air  defense.  This  is  not  consistent  with 
known  Soviet  employment  doctrine 
which  assigns  lar^e  niunbers  of  tactical 
aircraft  directly  to  air-to-groimd  tasks, 
nor  is  it  consistent  with  the  post-1975 
projection  of  Soviet  and  Warsaw  Pact 
Tactical  Air  Forces.  These  new  aircraft 
are  expected  to  have  range  capability 
completely  adequate  for  the  European 
theater  and  early  models  are  flying  today. 
Some  of  the  models  are  already  in  the 
operational  forces  in  large  nimibers. 

The  Soviet  aircraft  modernization  pro- 
gram is  considerably  more  aggressive 
than  the  U.S.  program.  Our  current 
modification  programs  tend  to  concen- 
trate on  improving  avionics  and  correct- 
ing engineering  deficiencies.  This  was  the 
case  with  the  F-lOO  A.  B.  C,  and  D  series, 
the  F-105£  and  D  series  and  the  F-4  B, 
C.  and  D  series.  Only  the  F-4  E  and  J 


represent  any  significant  improvement  in 
performance  or  armament.  In  contrast, 
the  Soviet  program  emphasizes  improve- 
ment of  performance  and  armament  so 
that  there  is  little  resemblance  in  the 
armament  and  performance  of  the 
Mig-21,  or  Fishbed  D  and  the  later 
Mig-21,  or  Fishbed  J.  Consequently,  from 
our  frame  of  reference,  "modified"  Soviet 
aircraft  are  more  like  new  designs  than 
modifications. 

A  second  assertion  in  the  report  is  that 
we  do  not  imderstand  those  factors  which 
most  infiuence  air-to-air  combat.  Cer- 
tainly air-to-air  combat  is  a  complex 
matter  but  this  statement  is  not  valid  in 
the  context  used  In  the  report.  Given  a 
specific  threat  and  a  specific  conflict 
scenario,  we  can  define  the  contribution 
of  most  factors.  The  real  problem  facing 
military  plamiers.  on  the  other  hand,  is 
that  it  is  diflScult  to  predict  the  nature 
of  the  future  threat  or  the  nature  of 
future  conflict.  If  experience  has  taught 
us  anything,  it  is  that  the  adversary 
never  conforms  exactly  to  our  expecta- 
tions In  addition,  our  aircraft  have 
seldom  been  employed  in  exactly  the 
roles  and  situation  envisioned  during 
design.  For  this  reason,  an  investment  in 
a  force  structure  designed  to  operate  only 
within  a  very  narrow  spectrum  of  future 
conflict  possibilities  is  not  !*kely  to  pro- 
vide the  options  and  flexibility  requiied 
for  an  effective  future  force.  Therefore, 
narrowly  conceived  designs  promise  to  be 
a  very  poor  investment  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  failure  of  the  maginot  line  under 
the  unexpected  German  attack  around 
its  flank.  ^ 

OSD  and  the  USAF  have  conducted  ex- 
tensive and  continuous  studies  since  1965 
to  define  the  air  superiority  fighter  that 
we  believe  can  provide  air  superiority 
against  the  spectrum  of  probable  future 
threat  aircraft  and  conflict  situations. 

It  is  likely  that  maneuvering  visual 
air-to-air  combat  ■R-ill  dominate  post- 
1975  air-to-air  combat. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
experience  in  Vietnam  has  taught  us 
that  we  are  rapidly  getting  back  to  visual 
air-to-air  combat  in  air  superiority 
fighting.  The  great  majority  of  the  young 
pilots  I  have  talked  with  in  Vietnam, 
and  those  who  have  returned  home,  have 
said,  in  effect: 

Get  rid  of  the  black  boxes.  Get  rid  of  the 
rockets.  They  are  great,  but  they  will  not 
work  over  a  two  or  three  G  pull.  And  give  us 
back  an  optical  sight  and  some  cannon. 

And  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  we 
are  looking  into  this  matter  verj-  thor- 
oughly at  the  present  time,  because  we 
feel  that  air-to-air  fighting  in  the  future 
will  not  be  the  highly  sophisticated  thing 
that  many  people  have  envisioned  it  to 
be;  namely,  depending  upon  black  boxes 
to  find  the  enemy  and  hit  it.  A  man's 
eyes,  fingers,  and  judgment,  I  think,  are 
far  superior. 

For  the  reasons  I  have  discussed,  ma- 
jor design  emphasis  in  the  F-15  is  on 
those  factors  that  contribute  most  of 
that  capability— that  is,  low-wing  load- 
ing, high  thrust-to-weight,  good  han- 
dling qualities,  good  visibility  from  the 
cockpit,  and  reliable  close-in  weapons. 
If,  in  fact,  all  important  future  air-to- 
air  combat  is  of  this  nature,  then  the 
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F-15  could  be  somewhat  simplified.  How- 
ever, it  is  not  prudent  to  base  our  plans 
on  so  restricted  a  view  of  future  combat. 

The  committee  report  contains  the 
argument  that  Southeast  Asia  experi- 
ence shows  that  a  standoff  capability  is 
not  a  useful  counter  to  an  opponent's 
standoff  capability.  The  claim  is  made 
that  the  Mig-21,  by  using  maneuverabil- 
ity and  tactics,  was  able  to  force  us  to 
close-in  engagements.  This  argtmient 
lacks  validity  on  several  counts.  First, 
the  enemy  did  not  employ  a  standoff 
capability.  Second,  we  were  forced  into 
close-in  combat  by  factors  totally  im- 
related  to  maneuverability  and  tactics 
of  the  Mig-21.  These  factors  are  related 
to  rules  of  engagement  and  support  fa- 
cilities available  over  North  Vietnam. 

The  charge  is  made  that  the  Air  Force 
has  not  imposed  design  discipline  on  the 
F-15  and  that  the  design  includes  items 
that  are  "nice  to  have"  but  not  neces- 
sary. Contrary*  to  the  implications  of  the 
report,  many  designs  for  the  F-15  were 
examined  that  ranged  from  simple- sin- 
gle-e4igined  day  fighters  to  multipurpose, 
heavily  equipped  aircraft.  The  F-15  de- 
sign choice  is  well  toward  the  bottom  of 
this  spectrum  and  the  design  has  under- 
gone extensive  review  for  elimination  of 
"nice  to  have"  features. 

The  only  evidence  included  to  substan- 
tiate this  charge  is  iliat  the  F-15  cost  is 
four  times  that  of  the  F-4E.  This  is 
shown  by  assuming  a  constant  budget 
that  will  only  provide  for  320  F-15  air- 
craft if  the  aircraft  are  purcha.sed  at 
contract  ceiling  price  in  post- 1975  dol- 
lars. In  contrast,  the  F-4  unit  cost  is 
based  on  a  production  of  over  4.000  F-4 
aircraft  and  is  based  on  1960-70  dollars. 
This  is  grossly  misleading. 

Relatively  small  production  runs  lead 
to  higher  aircraft  cost.  This  effect  is 
known  as  the  "manufacturing  learning 
curve."  Based  on  experience  with  many 
pix)grams,  the  cumulative  average  cost,' 
aircraft  will  be  reduced  about  15  percent 
each  tinie  the  number  of  production  air- 
craft is  doubled.  This  is  called  an  85  per- 
cent learning  curve.  The  large  disparity 
in  th3  numbers  used  by  the  members'  re- 
port in  their  comparison;  4,000-plus 
F-4's  versus  320  F-15's;  leads  to  a  mis- 
leading comparison.  Ignoring  post-1970 
inflation — as  in  the  case  of  the  F-4  cost 
figures  used — the  cumulative  average 
cost  of  4.000  F-15  aircraft  based  on  con- 
tract celling  price  would  be  about  S4.3 
million  compared  to  the  $3  million  figure 
used  for  the  F-4 — table  1. 

Another,  more  valid  comparison  can  be 
made  by  comparing  the  projected  cost  of 
three  wings  of  F-4E  aircraft  with  de- 
livery beginning  in  1975  to  the  current 
contract  target  price  of  three  wings  of 
F-15  aircraft,  also  with  delivery  begin- 
niiig  in  1975.  as  shown  in  table  1. 

As  shown,  when  viewed  on  a  compa- 
rable basis,  the  F-15  cost  per  aircraft  is 
only  about  30  percent  more  than  the  F-4 
rather  than  400  percent  more  as  claimed 
in  the  report.  For  this  30-percent  increase 
in  cost  the  F-15  has  a  wing  loading  con- 
siderably lower  than  the  F-4E,  a  thrust- 
to-weight  ratio  significantly  higher  than 
the  F-4E,  a  range  or  combat  staying 
nower  much  greater,  much  improved 
cockpit  visibility,  greatly  improved  han- 
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dling  characteristics,  and  better  main- 
tainability. The  size  of  these  improve- 
ments in  performance  have  been  shown 
through  simulation,  flight  test,  and  ac- 
tual combat  to  lead  to  vast  improvement 
in  air-to-air  combat  effectiveness. 

The  vast  improvement  in  F-15  capa- 
bility over  that  of  the  F-4E  for  a  modest 
increase  in  cost  is  due  to  the  very  rigid 
design  discipline  imposed  by  both  weight 
limitations  and  continuous  USAF  initi- 


ated cost  reduction  efforts.  The  F-15  re- 
mains the  most  promising  system,  and 
the  overall  lowest  cost  system  to  deal  with 
the  range  of  future  combat  situations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  Uble  entitled  "Table  1— F-15,  F-4 
Cost  Comparison." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


TABLE  1  -F  15.  F-«  COST  COMPARISON 


Production  run  (aircraft) 

Dollar 
F-15 

basis 

F-4E 

Cost  aircraft  (millions) 

F-15             F-4E 

F-15                F-4E 

320        4,000-(- 

1975-+- 
(') 

Pre-1970 
(') 

J12.0                J3.0 

Flyaway  cost— Contract  target  price. 

4,000 
Swings 

4.3                   3.0 
7.3                  5.6 

'  Pre-1970. 
!  Post-1975. 

I — U.S.  POLICY  FOR  STRATEGIC  FOBCES 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Pre.'jident  '  Mr. 
Sponci,  going  into  another  phase  of  the 
report,  I  will  comment  on  a  discussion  of 
the  Minuteman  III  in  the  report  on  mili- 
tary speiiding  by  Members  of  Congress 
for  peace  through  law. 

Any  meaningful  dialog  as  to  the  size, 
characteristics,  and  the  quality  of  our  fu- 
ture strategic  forces  in  general,  and  of 
the  ICBM  force  in  particular,  must  be 
preceded  by  a  clear  delineation  of  the 
basic  national  strategy  these  forces  are 
intended  to  support.  The  keystone  of  our 
national  posture,  political,  economic,  and 
military,  is  to  deter  all  wars,  if  jxjssible, 
but  most  essentially  large-scale  wars 
either  nuclear  or  conventional.  The  two 
potential  aggressions  of  most  serious 
concern  to  the  United  States  are:  First, 
general  nuclear  attack  by  the  Soviets  on 
the  United  States;  and  second,  both  nu- 
clear attack  and  large-scale  conven- 
tionjU  attack  by  the  Soviets  against  cur 
NATO  allies.  An  additional  concern,  of 
course,  is  aggression  by  the  Soviets  or 
others  against  our  allies  in  Asia.  Tire 
fundamental  national  strategy  in  each 
case  is  to  deter  such  aggressions. 

We  deter  a  general  nuclear  attack  on 
the  United  States  by  maintaining  strate- 
gic forces  of  sufficient  size  and  diversity 
of  characteristic  that  we  can  inflict  seri- 
ous damage  on  the  Soviet  Union  with  a 
certainty  approaching  a  confidence  level 
of  100  percent,  even  if  the  initial  Soviet 
attack  should  be  a  surprise  against  our 
force  on  a  day-to-day  alert  status.  This 
is  the  "assured  destruction"  scenario  in 
which  all  of  our  possible  strategic  pos- 
tures are  tested  against  varj-ing  levels  of 
Soviet  forces.  The  definition  of  the  level 
of  damage  required  for  assured  destruc- 
tion has  varied  over  the  years  from  as 
high  as  40  percent  of  the  Soviet  urban 
population  to  as  low  as  20  to  25  percent 
with  a  corresponding  range  of  the  in- 
dustrial capacity.  Tlie  lower  levels  are 
sometimes  invoked  by  those  who  wish 
to  cut  budgets;  the  higher  ones  more 
often  by  those  who  recall  from  World 
War  II  the  Soviet  capacity  to  absorb 
punishment  and  still  rebound  with 
strength. 

It  has  long  been  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  maintain  each  member 


of  our  triad  of  offensive  forces — land- 
based  missiles,  sea-based  missiles  and 
bombers — at  a  level  of  capability  such 
that  each  can  make  a  significant  con- 
tribution toward  accomplishing  the  as- 
sured destruction  task.  Maintaining  the 
triad  viable  has  required  a  regular 
force  modernization  program  over  the 
years  to  respond  to  the  growth  in  Soviet 
military  capability.  One  result  of  the 
policy  is  that,  if  all  of  our  forces  were  to 
work  as  advertised  and  if  all  forces  were 
applied  to  the  assured  destruction  task, 
then  we  would  have  a  capability  to  in- 
flict damage  levels  over  40  percent. 

The  origin  of  the  allegedly  excessive 
strategic  forces,  excessive  with  regard  to 
minimum  capabilities  for  assured  de- 
struction, lies  then  in  the  prudent  policy 
of  the  triad.  The  policy's  goal,  clearly, 
is  not  excessive  expenditures  but  rather 
to  insure  that  the  Soviet  planners  will  not 
be  able  to  perceive  any  combination  of 
tactics  and  technical  advances  that 
'^would  negate  our  capabilities  to  respond 
with  overwhelming  force.  Currently,  our 
land-based  missile  force,  because  of  the 
high  day-io-dpy  alert  rates,  carries 
nearly  half  of  the  nuclear  warheads 
which  could  be  use^^-  the  National 
Command  Authority  to  retaliate  imme- 
diately to  a  Soviet  attack.  The  remainder 
of  the  wariieads  available  are  carried  by 
strategic  bombers  and  sea -based  forces. 

Our  commitments  to  NATO — both  in 
terms  of  treaties  and  deplo>Tnents  of 
tactical  forces  to  Europe — help  to  tmder- 
write  the  strategy  of  deterrence  of  So\1et 
attack  on  NATO.  The  tactical  forces 
with  their  capability  for  the  initial  de- 
fense of  NATO  and  the  threat  of  use  of 
nuclear  weapons  by  NATO  SLBM  forces 
and  our  tactical  forces,  raise  the  thresh- 
old of  aggression  so  high  that  the  Soviets 
cannot  clearly  perceive  the  outcrme.  By 
launching  an  attack  on  NATO,  the 
Soviets  would  nan  a  serious  risk  of 
escalation  to  general  nuclear  war;  that 
is.  nuclear  weapons  detonating  on  Soviet 
sovereign  t€rritor>-. 

Likewise,  it  is  hoped  that  the  com- 
mitments made  to  our  Asian  allies,  by 
treaty  and  unilateral  policy  statements 
I  for  example,  extending  our  nuclear 
shield  to  Asia^  will  deter  aggression 
against  them.  ♦ 
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Deterrence  Is  an  essential  requkement 
that  our  strategic  forces  must  meet — this 
requirement  establishes  the  absolute 
minimum  for  our  force  levels.  We  must 
be  able  to  respond  under  any  circum- 
stances to  a  Soviet  massive  attack  with 
sufficient  force  to  insure  the  destruction 
of  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  viable,  modern 
nation.  But  we  also  rely  on  our  strategic 
forces  to  deter  other  actions  that  affect 
nur  v-ital  national  interests.  'WTien  the 
tovk-t.s  tried  to  ba-^^e  nuclear  missiles  in 
Cuba,  we  risked  a  face-to-face  con- 
frontation with  all  of  our  nuclear  arms. 
This,  of  course,  was  in  a  day  when  we 
had  an  overwhelming  superiority  in 
numbers  and  quality  of  nuclear  delivery 
s>-stems.  However,  the  Soviets,  with  their 
massive  buildup  since  then,  have  in- 
sured that  if  another  confrontation  oc- 
curs, the  United  States  will  not  have 
superiority.  In  \iew  of  their  massive 
buildup  of  strategic  forces,  what  if  the 
Soviets  confront  us  in  a  way  that  our 
\ital  national  interests  are  threatened  or 
our  sovereignty  Is  Involved?  We  cannot 
enforce  deterrence,  it  is  the  Soviets' 
choice  to  be  deterred.  The  Soviets  might 
decide  in  a  moment  of  crisis  that  their 
best  option  for  enforcing  their  wUl  on  us 
would  be  to  make  a  small  scale  attack  on 
some  of  our  military  forces.  What  are  our 
options  to  respond? 

If  our  force  posture  is  such  that  we 
have  only  the  minimum  forces  required 
to  do  assured  destruction,  our  options  are 
extremely  limited.  We  can  destroy  a  city, 
or  two.  or  several — recall  that  our  assured 
destruction  forces  need  only  to  be  able  to 
shoot  at  cities — knowing  that  the  Soviets 
will  respond  in  kind.  Obviously,  this  is  an 
unsatisfactory  situation.  In  speaking  of 
our  strategic  posture  the  President  has 
stated: 

/  Our  review  took  fuU  account  of  two  factors^ 
that  have  not  existed  In  the  past.  ^' 

First,  the  Soviets'  present  build-up  of^ra- 
teglc  forces,  together  with  what  we  know 
about  their  development  and  test  programs, 
raises  serious  questions  about  where  they  are 
headed  and  the  potential  threats  we  and  our 
allies  face.  These  questions  must  be  faced 
soberly  and  realistically. 

Second,  the  growing  strategic  forces  on 
both  sides  pose  new  and  disturbing  prob- 
lems. Should  a  President.  In  the  event  of  a 
nuclear  attack,  be  left  with  the  single  option 
of  ordering  the  mass  destruction  of  enemy 
civilians.  In  the  face  of  the  certainty  that  It 
would  be  followed  by  the  mass  slaughter  of 
Americans?  Should  the  concept  of  assured 
destruction  be  narrowly  defined  and  should 
It  be  the  only  measure  of  our  ability  to  deter 
the  variety  of  threaU  we  may  face? 

Our  review  produced  general  agreement 
that  the  overriding  purpose  of  our  strategic 
posture  is  political  and  defensive:  to  deny 
other  countries  the  ability  to  Impose  their 
will  on  the  United  States  and  Its  allies  under 
the  weight  of  strategic  military  superiority. 
We  must  insure  that  all  potential  aggressors 
see  unacceptable  risks  In  contemplating  a 
nuclear  attack,  or  nuclear  blackmail,  or  acts 
which  could  escalate  to  strategic  nuclear  war, 
such  as  a  Soviet  conventional  attack  on 
Eurofie.- 

II — ASSE.SSMENT    OF   THE    CAPABILmES    OF 
CVKBENTLY    PLANNED    STRATEGIC    FOBCTES 

We  can  calculate  with  relative  preci- 
sion the  force  levels  required  for  assured 


'  U.S.  Foreign  Policy  for  the  1970's;  A  Re- 
port to  the  Congress  by  Richard  Nixon;  Feb- 
ruary 18, 1970. 


desti-uction.  But  what  levels  of  forces  are 
required  to  provide  the  capability  for 
alternative  responses  plus  assured  de- 
struction? Our  current  forces,  when  gen- 
erated to  advanced  alert  status — or  fully 
generated — can  carry  about  4,000  war- 
heads, most  of  which  have  a  yield  of 
about  one  megaton  but  many  are  smaller. 
The  number  of  weapons  on  day-to-day 
alert  is  slightly  over  2,000  weapons, 
nearly  half  of  which  are  contained  in  the 
land-based  mis-siles  force.  These  are 
numbers  of  warheads,  the  number  of 
equivalent  one-megaton  warheads  is 
somewhat  less.  When  our  forces  are  fully 
generated,  they  can  adequately  target 
moit  of  the  Soviet  military  structure  and 
all  of  the  larger  Soviet  cities,  together 
with  some  forces  reserved  to  attack 
China.  Options  are  available  to  the  Na- 
tional Command  Authority  to  attack  with 
the  whole  force  or  options  thereof  against 
selected  targets. 

The  effect  of  introducing  MIRVs  on 
Minuteman  III  and  Poseidon  is  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  warheads  but,  con- 
trary to  the  implication  in  the  report, 
there  will  be  an  insignificant  increase 
in  the  deployment  of  equivalent  mega- 
toas,  a  much  more  correct  measure  of 
the  potential  for  assured  destruction 
than  the  number  of  warheads.  What  will 
bo  increa.^ed  is  our  assurance  that  the 
missiles  will  continue  to  be  able  to  de- 
liver their  warheads  in  spite  of  the  pres- 
ent and  pctential  Soviet  ABM  deploy- 
ment. In  1965  the  United  States  made  a 
conscious  and  deliberate  choice  to  limit 
deployment  of  additional  ICBM's, 
SLBM's  and  strategic  bombers.  Rather,  a 
force  modernization  program  was  insti- 
tdted  which  consists  of  Minuteman  III, 
Poseidon,  the  FB-111— as  an  interim 
/step— and  the  B-1.  These  programs  re- 
spond to  the  known  and  projected  build- 
up of  Soviet  strategic  forces — both  of- 
fense and  defen.^e— in  a^any  ways,  some 
of  them  quite  technical  and  complex. 
However,  the  major  thrust  of  the  mod- 
ernization is  to  provide  specific  counters 
to  the  problem  of  penetration  of  Soviet 
defenses 

Among  the  wide  variety  of  technical 
approaches  to  penetrating  Soviet  ballis- 
tic missiles  defenses,  the  United  States 
made  a  deliberate  choice  to  rely  primar- 
ily upon  multiple  warheads.  This  choice 
is  the  mo.st  certain  method  and  the  one 
least  likely  to  be  misinterpreted  by  the 
Soviets.  Since  deterrence  is  our  strategy 
we  want  the  Soviet  military  planner  to  be 
under  no  illusions  as  to  our  capability. 
As  it  turn-s  out.  from  technical  consider- 
ations, the  mechanisms  for  effective  de- 
ployment of  multiple  warheads  to  pene- 
trate Soviet  defenses  have,  as  a  fallout, 
the  ability  to  independently  target  these 
warheads  to  groups  of  nearby  targets. 
However,  because  of  the  number  of  war- 
heads required  to  have  high  confidence 
of  destroying  a  Soviet  silo — because  of 
the  low  yield  of  U.S.  system— there  is  es- 
sentially no  payoff  from  using  MIRVs 
over  single  payloads— that  is.  Minute- 
man  III— for  this  purpose.  Therefore, 
MIRV  capability  is  a  consequence  and 
not  the  driving  factor  in  deciding  to 
put  multiple  warheads  on  Minuteman  III 
and  Poseidon. 

Tlie   problem   with   MIRV.   from   the 
standpoint  of  strategic  stability,  is  that 


it  can,  under  some  circumstances — larger 
yields  and  high  accuracy — markedly  im- 
prove tlie  capability  of  a  missile  to  de- 
stroy enemy  ICBM's  in  their  silos.  The 
worry  is  that  MIRV,  thereby,  provides  an 
incentive  for  a  first-strike,  counterforce 
atUck.  But  in  the  case  of  Minuteman  III 
and  Poseidon  the  size  of  the  missiles  in 
turn  leads  to  such  small  yicld^  for  the 
multiple  warheads  that  the  killing  po- 
tential, per  missile,  against  Soviet  ICBM's 
is  actually  leduced  by  going  to  the  MIRV 
configuration.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Soviet  SS-9,  a  much  larger  missile,  pre- 
sents a  much  more  capable  threat  to  the 
Minuteman  with  MIRV  than  without. 

At  present,  the  number  of  SS-9's,  their 
configuration  and  their  technical  per- 
formance do  not  constitute  a  serious  dan- 
ger to  the  survivability  of  Minuteman. 
The  trend,  however,  in  the  buildup  has 
led  the  United  States  to  begin  deploy- 
ment of  the  Safeguard  system  to  defend 
Minuteman  and  to  commence  a  vigorous 
and  rewarding  research  and  de\e!opment 
program  for  further  measures  to  main- 
tain the  currently  high  levels  of  Minute- 
man  survivability. 

Ill— BALANCE  OF  STRATEGIC  FORCES 

Who  is  to  say  thit  our  current  force 
posture  has  been  unsuccessful?  Certain- 
ly, we  ha\  e  had  no  nuclear  wars  nor  even 
a  serious  threat  Qf  one.  Could  we  have 
achieved  the  same  results  with  less 
forces?  Perhaps  so.  But  the  situation  of 
our  forces  vis-a-vis  the  Soviets  has 
changed  drastically  over  the  decade  of 
the  1960's.  Our  relative  capabilities  have 
degraded  from  a  posture  of  overwhelm- 
ing superiority  in  the  early  1960's— at 
the  time  of  the  Cuban  crisis — to  virtual 
parity  at  present.  What  happens  next  is 
not  entirely  under  our  control.  The  So- 
viet buildup  in  offensive  forces — ICBM's 
and  SLBM's — over  the  recent  years  has 
exceeded  our  highest  estimates. 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat  that  they  have 
exceeded  our  highest  intelligence  esti- 
mates. These  figures  are  going  higher 
and  higher  as  the  intelligence  becomes 
more  and  more  acute.  The  growth  of  de- 
fensive force.s — ABM.  bomber  defenses, 
and  antisubmarine  warfare  forces— has 
been  equally  significant.  With  a  commit- 
ment of  resources  far  less  in  size  than 
our  commitment  to  Southeast  Asia,  they 
could  build  additional  offensive  forces 
and  achieve  overwhelming  superiority 
without  slowing  the  pace  of  their  defen- 
sive system  buildup.  That  is  what  they 
can  do.  Now.  what  is  economically  and 
technically  feasible?  What  the  Soviets 
will  do  with  or  without  an  agreement  in 
the  current  strategic  arms  limitation 
talks  may  be  another  matter.  But  to  rest 
too  much  of  our  strategic  planning  on 
our  estimates  of  Soviet  intentions,  and 
too  little  on  what^hey  are  capable  of 
doing,  could  lead  4o  a  grievous  error  in 
our  calculations  from  which  there  might 
not  be  time  to  recover. 

Our  current  plans  for  strategic  forces, 
if  carried  out,  would  lead  to  a  viable 
force  "in-being"  at  near  current  levels 
of  capability  vis-a-vis  the  Soviets 
throughout  the  1970's  and  provide  a 
modernized  force  at  the  beginning  of  the 
1980's.  The  thrust  of  these  plans  is  to 
maintain  relative  capabilities,  not  to  es- 
calate to  higher  levels.  A  careful  scrutiny 
of  our  current  plans  will  reveal  no  arms 


spiral,  but  rather  a  dogged  determina- 
tion to  maintain  adequate  capability  in 
the  face  of  very  large  buildups  by  the 
Soviets.  Admittedly,  our  projections  of 
Soviet  force  levels  and  capabilities  are 
more  uncertain  for  the  far  years.  But  we 
plan  our  hedges — with  R.  &  D,  on  new 
systems — against  the  worst  case  threats, 
modify  the  system  design  as  hard  intel- 
ligence data  becomes  available  and  make 
our  hard  choices  for  production  on  more 
certain  appraisals  of  quantitative  needs 
over  shorter  leadtimes. 

rV — THE  VALUE  OF  CONTINUrNG  MINXTTEMAN  HI 

Those  who  criticize  the  plans  to  deploy 
new  strategic  systems  have  focused  their 
attention  on  the  costs  and  what  they 
consider  to  be  unnecessary  additions  to 
our  capabilities  to  attack  Soviet  urban- 
industrial  targets.  In  the  case  of  the 
Minuteman  HI,  for  example,  most  com- 
ments have  been  critical  of  our  decision 
to  deploy  a  system  capable  of  delivering 
multiple  warheads— MIRV— when  ap- 
parently the  system  which  is  being  re- 
placed, the  Minuteman  I,  already  pro- 
vides more  capability  than  is  required. 
Such  comments  overlook  several  key 
points : 

First.  The  multiple  warheads  on  Min- 
uteman III,  and  Poseidon,  do  not  in- 
crease the  deployed  capability  for  as- 
sured destruction.  On  the  contrary,  the 
multiple  warheads  give  us  greater  a'j- 
surance  that  these  missiles  can  be  effec- 
tive against  known  and  future  Soviet  de- 
fenses. 

Second.  The  Minuteman  III  post- 
boost  system  for  dispersing  multiple  war- 
heads is  also  essential  for  dispersing  ef- 
fective penetration  aids  against  Soviet 
defenses. 

Third.  The  Minuteman  HI  missiles  in- 
corporate important,  technical  improve- 
ments that  would  have  been  required 
whether  or  not  the  missile  was  equipped 
with  multiple  warheads,  in  particular, 
greater  hardness  against  the  effects  of 
nuclear  weapons. 

Fourth.  The  older  Minuteman  I  mis- 
siles will  have  to  be  replaced  eventually. 
With  time  the  propellant  ages  and  vari- 
ous electrical  and  control  systems  ex- 
ceed their  reliable  lifetime — Minuteman 
missiles  stand  almost  continuous  alert. 

Fifth.  The  program  acquisition  cost — 
as  reflected  in  selected  acquisition  re- 
port—SAR — of  March  31,  1970— to  de- 
ploy the  Minuteman  m  during  fiscal 
year  1971  through  fiscal  year  1975  is 
about  $3,000  million.  The  draft  congres- 
sionel  report  gives  the  impression  that 
the  cost  to  complete  is  $5,400  million. 
but  that  Is  the  total  program  acquisition 
cost,  of  which  approximately  $2,400  mil- 
lion have  been  programed  in  fiscal  year 
1970  and  prior  years. 

Sixth.  The  Minuteman  currently  Is 
estimated  to  enjoy  a  high  level  of  pre- 
launch  survivability  against  attack  by 
Soviet  ICBM's.  Safeguard  has  been  ini- 
tiated SIS  a  counter  to  future  Increases  In 
this  threat.  Beyond  Safeguard  there  are 
several  measures  for  assuring  the  con- 
tinued high  prelaunch,  survivability  of 
Minuteman.  These  include  upgrading  of 
the  current  silos  to  increased  resistance 
to  nuclear  explosions,  a  Close  in,  sllo-to- 
sllo  active  defense  that  could  be  comple- 
mentary to  Safeguard  and  a  limited  form 


of  land  mobility  that  would  conceal  the 
exact  location  of  each  Minuteman 
missile. 

COMMENTS  ON  SECTIONS  ENTITLED  "MOBILE 
MINUTEMAN,  ADVANCED  ICBM  AND  STJPEH- 
HARDENINO"  IN  THE  REPOBT  ON  MtLTTAST 
SPENDING  BT  MEMBEBS  OF  CONGBESS  FOB 
PEACE  THBOUGH  LAW,  BELEASEO  JtTLT  15,  1970 

The  research  and  development  activi- 
ties discussed  in  the  report  imder  these 
headings  have  undergone  considerable 
alteration  of  direction  and  technical  con- 
tent over  the  last  several  years.  This  has 
been  the  result  primarily  of  changed  per- 
ceptions of  the  Soviet  strategic  buildup 
and  of  increased  knowledge  of  sjrstem 
costs  and  performance  gained  through 
the  research  and  development  programs 
themselves.  Such  program  changes  are 
normal  and  quite  proper— indeed,  to  not 
change  in  the  face  of  new  information  is 
highly  improper. 

As  a  result  of  these  changes,  however, 
the  treatment  of  these  progi-ams  in  the 
report  is  quite  confusing  and,  in  places, 
misleading.  In  order  to  clarify  matters 
the  following  points  should  be  held  firmly 
in  mind: 

First.  The  fiscal  year  1971  R.D.T.  &  E. 
authorization  request  contains  two  line 
items  entitled  'Minuteman  Rebasing" 
and  "Advanced  ICBM  Technology"  for 
which  .$77  million  and  $6  million  is  re- 
quested, respectively. 

Second.  Activities  funded  imder  the 
Minuteman  rebasing  line  item  include 
the  determination  of  costs  and  perform- 
ance of  promising  concept  for  main- 
taining the  current  high  levels  of  Min- 
uteman prelaunch  survivability  in  re- 
sponse to  various  future  Soviet .  deploy- 
ments. Other  activities  Include  certain 
improvements  in  the  electric-al  and  me- 
chanical subsystems  in  the  present  Min- 
uteman silos. 

Third.  Activities  funded  under  the  ad- 
vanced ICBM  technology  line  item  relate 
primarily  to  the  development  of  add- 
vanced  subsystems  concepts  for  ICBM 
missiles.  These  also  respond  to  various 
possible  Soviet  developn^gnts.  The  sub- 
system concepts  developed  in  this  pro- 
gram would  have  apphcation  to  Minute- 
man,  Poseidon,  or  any  future  long-range 
missile,  be  it  bEised  on  land  or  sea. 

Fourth.  The  Department  of  Defense 
has  no  intention  in  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture of  requesting  development  of  a  new, 
large  pay  load  ICBM.  Design  work  on 
such  a  large  payload  missile  was  under- 
taken several  years  ago  as  a  cost  effec- 
tive hedge  against  the  possibility  of  a 
massive  Soviet  ABM  defense.  The  work 
was  terminated  after  completion  of  pre- 
liminary design  when  the  emphasis  on 
offense  in  the  Soviet  buildup  became  ap- 
parent. The  Minuteman  III  and  Poseidon 
MIRV  programs  are  the  most  cost  ef- 
fective coimter  to  handle  the  currently 
projected  Soviet  ABM  defense  levels. 

Fifth.  The  prelaunch  survivability  of 
Minuteman  is  currently  very  high  and 
can  only  be  reduced  significantly  when 
subject  to  the  coordinated  attack  of 
many  accurate,  high  yield  reentry 
vehicles  such  as  an  SS-9  MIRV.  The  So- 
viet forces  are  not  now  estimated  to  have 
the  capability  for  such  an  attack  nor  is 
It  believed  that  they  will  have  it  in  the 
next  year  or  so.  The  Soviet  trend,  how- 
ever, particularly  in  SS-9  deployment, 


points  the  way  to  a  growing  capability 
several  years  from  now.  There  is  also 
some  potential  that  SS-9  is  already  a 
MIRV  system.  Accordingly,  the  Safe- 
guard ABM  defense  has  been  requested 
4nd  the  siting  of  its  defense  elements 
chosen  so  as  to  maximize  its  utility  to 
defend  Minuteman. 

Sixth.  No  major  relocation  of  Minute- 
man  to  railroads  or  to  hard  rock  silos  is 
anticipated.  However,  several  other  sys- 
tems or  changes  are  being  studied  and 
may  prove  necessary  to  insure  the  con- 
tinued high  prelatmch  survivability  of 
Minuteman. 

The  Air  Force  has  devised  several  new 
options  for  further  actions  to  respond 
to  various  possible  Soviet  threats  to 
Minuteman.  These  include  upgrading  of 
the  current  silos  to  increased  resistance 
to  nuclear  explosions  and  a  close-in,  siloe 
to-silo  active  defense  that  could  be  com- 
plementary to  Safeguard  and  a  limited 
form  of  land  mobility  that  would  conceal 
the  exact  location  of  eaoh  Minuteman 
missile.  The  costs  to  implement  these 
measiires,  should  they  prove  necessary, 
would  be  comparable  to  the  current 
budget  levels  for  ICBM  force  moderniza- 
tion. The  purpose  of  the  fiscal  year  1971 
R.D.T.  &  E.  budget  request  for  the  Min- 
uteman rebasing  line  item  is  to  provide 
funds  for  timely  design  and  development 
work  on  these  promising  concepts.  By 
doing  the  development  now  we  would  be 
in  a  better  position  to  incorporate 
changes,  if  desired,  as  we  deploy  Min- 
uteman m,  thus  reducing  overall  costs. 

To  return  to  more  general  matters,  the 
report  imphes.  erroneously,  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  not  considered 
seriously  the  oossibility  "simply  to  aban- 
don our  land-based  deterrent  system,  and 
depend  instead  on  submarine-launched 
missiles  as  our  principal  detencnt"  On 
the  contrary  the  Department  has  con- 
sidered such  a  proposal  in  depth,  on  sev- 
eral occasions,  and  has  rejected  it  in  each 
instance.  The  principal  reason  is  that  we 
wish  to  preserve  a  mixed  deterrent  force, 
posing  maximum  difficulty  to  the  Soviets 
to  counter.  SLBM's  like  ICBM's.  have 
their  own  potential  vulnerabilities — how- 
ever, these  are  of  an  essentially  different 
character  and  so  require  a  different 
set  of  reactions  for  a  successful  counter 
by  the  Soviets.  This  is  the  basis  of  the 
trilateral  strategic  force  structure, 
bombers,  SLBM's  and  land-based  strate- 
gic missiles. 

The  basic  problem  with  which  SLBMs 
must  cope  is  that  the  United  States  can- 
not, by  exercise  of  its  sovereignty,  keep 
Soviet  antisubmarine  forces  from  enter- 
ing, during  peacetime,  those  areas  of  in- 
ternational waters  in  which  our  subma- 
rines normally  patrol, 

Mr.  President,  I  might  say  that  in  the 
last  week  Soviet  submarines  have  been 
patrolling  off  the  southern  coast  of  Flor- 
ida, off  Key  West,  and  off  the  Cuban 
coast.  Large-scale  Russian  naval  maneu- 
vers were  held  in  the  North  Atlantic  a 
few  weeks  ago.  Their  submarines  are  as 
completely  aware  of  the  bottom  char- 
acteristics of  the  Mediterranean  as  we 
are. 

The  verj-  danger  stemming  from  the 
increased  tloreat  of  their  building  as 
many  as  12  nuclear  submarines  a  year 
means  our  nuclear  submarine  foix»  prob- 
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ably  will  be  outnumbered  by  the  end  of 
next  year. 

The  degree  of  invulnerability  of  our 
Polaris  and  Poseidon  submarines  de- 
pends, therefore,  on  how  well  our  sub- 
marines can  do  against  the  Soviet  anti- 
submarine warfare  forces.  In  response  to 
the  recent  increase  and  projected  build- 
up in  the  capability  of  these  Scviet  ASW 
forces,  the  fiscal  year  1971  R.D.T.  &  E. 
budijet  request  includes  a  line  item  to 
fund  technical  improvements  in  our 
counter-ASW  capability  as  w^U  as  a  line 
item  to  fund  design  work  for  a  com- 
pletely new  system,  the  undersea  long- 
range  missile  system — ULMS.  This  sys- 
tem responds  to  the  Soviet  ASW  build- 
up by  going  to  a  longer  range  missile 
than  Poseidon  so  that  the  patrol  areas 
can  be  larger  and  further  from  Soviet 
home  ports.  It  was  for  this  same  reason 
that  Poseidon  itself  has  a  longer  range 
missile  than  the  early  model  Polaris  mis- 
sile. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  United  States 
has,  through  the  years,  pursued  prudent 
programs  in  R.D.T.  &  E.  to  insure  the 
continued  high  prelaunch  survivability 
of  both  its  ICBM  and  SLBM  forces.  Sim- 
ilarly, programs  relating  to  bomber  pre- 
launch survivability  have  been  pursued. 

The  point  is  that  the  three  elements 
of  the  strategic  triad— ICBM's,  SLBM's, 
and  bombers— together  with  Safeguard. 
ASW  and  bomber  defense  form  a  bal- 
anced and  mutually  reinforcing  strate- 
gic posture.  Neglect  of  any  one  element 
can  be  shown  to  open  up  the  flank  of  the 
other  elements,  to  various  direct  and 
indirect  attacks,  with  untoward  conse- 
quences. 

Our  strategy  is  deterrence;  we  seek  to 
undei-wi-ite  this  strategy  with  a  mutually 
reinforcing  strategic  posture  of  diverse 
systems  so  that  no  Soviet  military  plan- 
ner can  find  any  way  to  counter  all  of 
them  at  one  time. 

Finally,  the  report  is  guilty  of  propos- 
mg  a  self-fulfilling  prophecy  when  it  im- 
plies the  following:  Since  ICBM's  will  or 
may  be  vulnerable  if  the  So\1ets  should 
do  .'=uch  and  such,  we  should  not  spend 
R  D.T.  &  E.  funds  to  develop  the  means 
to  insure  survivability  in  the  face  of 
these  possible  Soviet  actions.  The  report 
is  erroneous  in  concluding  that  the  Min- 
uteman  force  cannot  usefully  survive  a 
first  strike  threat.  With  the  planned  de- 
velopment programs  to  improve  its  sur- 
vivability and  penetration  effectiveness 
it  will  continue  to  provide  a  useful  part 
of  our  overall  strategic  deterrent  capa- 
bility. If,  however,  the  advice  of  the  re- 
ixirt  i.-^  followed  and  all  R.D.T.  &  E..  funds 
denied,  the  system  will  be  condemned  to 
remain  in  its  present  state  and  its  ulti- 
mate vulnerability  to  Soviet  attack  would 
be  assured  by  this  very  action. 

Mr.  President,  instead  of  completing 
my  comments  this  morning  on  the  bulk 
of  the  Air  Force  section  of  the  report  on 
military  spending  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress on  July  15  by  the  Committee  on 
Peace  Through  Law.  I  would  like  to  re- 
serve my  comments  imtil  we  get  Into  an 
actual  discassion  of  the  subject  because 
this  pertains  to  the  FB-111.  I  will  dis- 
cuss this  at  some  greater  length.  Before 
I  do,  I  want  the  benefit  of  having  an- 
other flight  in  the  FB-111,  which  I  in- 
tend to  do  in  Fort  Worth  next  Monday. 


Mr.  President.  I  have  to  assure  you,  the 
people -in  the  galleries,  and  the  people 
who  read  my  remarks  that  this  is  dis- 
tasteful for  jne,  but  I  have  to  do  it.  I  wish 
it  were  npssible  for  me  to  join  those 
dreamers  who  think  we  have  no  problems 
in  this  world.  I  wish  it  were  possible  for 
me  to  join  those  Members  of  Congress 
who  want  to  cut  the  milltai-y  budget  to 
nothing  because  in  their  vague  minds 
they  see  no  threat  from  the  Soviets  or 
China.  But  I  am  old  enough  to  have  lived 
through  this  same  thing  before.  It  is  not 
difficult  at  all  for  me  to  transport  myself 
back  in  time  to  the  1920"s  and  the  1930's 
when,  as  a  young  man,  I  can  remember 
this  country  as  an  isolated  country,  and 
I  can  remember  this  country  being  called 
a  "Fortress  America."  I  can  remember 
when  our  troops  drilled  with  wooden 
guns  and  paper  tanks,  when  we  did  not 
have  enough  airplanes  in  our  Air  Corps 
to  even  hold  maneuvers,  when  our  Navy 
was  weak,  all  because  we  were  going 
through  the  very  same  kind  of  thing  we 
hear  expressed  on  this  floor  and-ihe  floor 
of  the  other  Chamber,  and  on  radio,  tele- 
vision, and  in  newspapers  throughout 
this  country  today. 

We  have  tin  understandable  desire — 
many  Americans  have  an  understandable 
desire — to  be  at  peace.  Lord  knows,  I  do 
not  want  another  war.  One  is  enough. 
One  is  par  for  the  course  in  my  book.  I  do 
not  want  my  grandchildren  to  have  to 
suffer  war,  but  neither  do  I  want  my  chil- 
dren or  grandchildren  or  the  children 
of  any  American  to  be  subjected  to  the 
dangerous,  serious  threat  that  our  coun- 
try was  faced  with  in  the  late  1930's. 
when  we  knew  we  were  going  to  have 
to  go  to  war  and  we  knew  that  we  were 
not  equipped. 

Tliank  God,  in  those  days  our  weap- 
ons systems  were  such  that  the  oceans 
that  separated  us  allowed  us  time  to 
build  up  an  ovei-whelming  Air  Force,  to 
build  up  an  overwhelming  Navy,  to  build 
and^uip  the  best  Army  in  the  world, 
to  build  and  equip  the  best  Marines  and 
Coast  Guard  that  we  have  ever  had. 

I  suggest  to  you.  Mr.  President,  and 
to  those  people  hearing  my  remarks, 
that  it  is  a  different  situation  in  the 
1970's.  We  punch  a  button  and  in  15 
minutes  one  of  the  largest  countries  in 
the  world  disappears.  They  punch  a  but- 
ton and  in  15  minutes  the  United  States 
of  America  is  practically  destroyed. 

What  is  going  to  prevent  this  from 
happening?  I  hate  to  say  this  because  I 
know  it  shakes  people,  it  hurts  people,  it 
makes  them  mad.  They  call  me  a  hawk 
and  a  warmonger  and  all  of  that.  But  we 
are  peacemongers  because  we  have  lived 
through  it.  We  are  not  daydreamers,  we 
are  not  flying  around  on  cloud  nine,  say- 
ing there  is  no  threat  of  war,  there  is  no 
trouble  in  tiiis  world,  that  we  need  not 
worry  any  more.  We  realize  that  force 
is  the  only  kind  of  thing  the  Communists 
respect.  I  suggest  that  we  have  not  had  a 
nuclear  war  because  of  the  threat  of  the 
massive  deterents  ability  that  we  have 
maintained  throughout  the"  years,  which 
the  Soviet  is  now  in  the  process  of  ex- 
ceeding. 

So  I  repeat  again,  I  do  not  make  my 
remarks  in  defense  of  a  highly  defensive 
weapons  system  with  any  degree  of  sat- 
isfaction, unless  that  satisfaction  might 


come  to  me  in  my  older  years  as  I  sit  on 
my  hill  in  the  desert  and  think  that  pos- 
sibly the  warning  a  few  of  us  are  trying 
to  give  to  the  American  people  were 
heeded  and  that  I  could  sit  in  peace  on 
that  hill  and  talk  with  my  grandchil- 
dren about  the  desert,  about  the  flowers, 
and  life  in  general. 

I  would  hate  to  live  to  be  an  old 
man  and  think  that  something  I  did  not 
have  the  guts  to  say  brought  on  the  de- 
struction of  my  country;  and  I  hope  that 
my  remarks  are  understood,  because  I 
feel  them  deeply,  and  I  speak,  I  am  sure, 
for  many  young  people  in  this  couirtry. 
for  middle-aged  people,  and  for  older 
people,  all  of  whom,  while  they  abhor 
war,  know  that  imiess  we  are  ready  for 
it.  we  are  going  to  get  into  it.  just  as 
surely  as  tomorrow  is  Saturday  or  today 
is  Friday. 

SAFEGUARD  AND  SALT 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  the 
U.S.  Safeguard  ABM  program  and  its 
ongoing  momentum  are  the  most  im- 
portant leverage  the  United  States  has  in 
persuading  the  Soviet  Union  to  enter  a 
SALT  agreement.  This  leverage  is  critical 
for  getting  Soviet  agreement  to  limit  the 
buildup  of  Soviet  offensive  systems,  as 
well  as  limits  on  defensive  systems.  Con- 
tinuation of  Safeguard  which  has  as  one 
major  purpose  the  defense  of  Minute- 
man  is  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  our 
pursuit  of  a  SALT  agreement  which 
might  provide  for  a  more  limited  ABM 
system  with  a  different  focus. 

SAFEGUARD    AS    LEVEilACE    IN    SALT 

Safeguard  is  the  one  major  ongoing 
U.S.  program  which  the  Soviets  have  to 
bargain  to  put  under  control.  Their  dis- 
cussion of  why  ABM  should  be  controlled 
was  carefully  thought  out  in  advance  and 
sophisticated.  They  responded  quickly 
yand  positively  to  the  U.S.  suggestion  that 
ABM's  be  limited  to  low  levels.  Any  con- 
gressional action  to  cut  back  the  mo- 
mentum of  Safeguard  would  carry  with  it 
a  serious  risk  of  adverse  impact  on 
chances  of  a  successful  SALT 
negotiation. 

SAFEGUARD   AND   RESTRAINING    SOVIET    OFFENSIVE 
SYSTEMS 

Safeguard  constitutes  our  principal 
leverage  to  obtain  a  halt  In  the  buildup 
of  Soviet  offensive  missiles.  Safeguard 
is  the  major  ongoing  U.S.  strategic  pro- 
gram which  the  Soviets  are  interested  in 
restricting.  They  recognize  that  a  SALT 
agreement  must  cover  both  offensive  and 
defensive  systems.  Their  own  statements 
have  expressed  clearly  the  Interrelation- 
ship between  strategic  offensive  and  de- 
fensive systems,  and  the  U.S. -Soviet 
agreement  to  begin  SALT  negotiations 
specified  that  SAfcT  would  deal  with  both 
offensive  and  deiensive  systems.  In  the 
hard  bargaining  as  to  what  specific  of- 
fensive systems  shall  be  covered,  and 
particularly  in  achieving  our  objective  of 
stopping  the  construction  of  large  SS-9 
missiiewCafeguard  is  our  principal  bar- 
gaining card. 

CONSISTENCY    OF    SAFECTTARD    AND    SALT    ABM 
PROVISIONS 

Safeguard  is  designed  to  achieve  a 
number  of  U.S.  strategic  objectives  In  the 
absence   of    a   SALT   agreement.    Until 


agreement  is  reached,  we  must  go  ahead 
with  such  essential  strategic  programs,  as 
the  Soviets  are  doing.  Cutting  back  Safe- 
guard would  mean  interruption  of  the 
orderly  and  timely  prosecution  of  the 
program,  which  includes  several  elements 
which  have  very  long  leadtimes.  It  would 
also  signal  to  the  Soviets  the  prospect  of 
f uither  delaying  or  blocking  the  program 
by  protracted  negotiation — while  their 
own  missile  construction  and  testing  con- 
tinue apace. 

The  specific  design  of  Safeguard  and 
particularly  the  defense  of  Minuteman 
are  intended  to  deal  with  the  threat  of 
continued  buildup  of  a  potential  Soviet 
first-strike  capability.  In  the  absence  of 
a  SALT  agreement,  this  protection  would 
be  essential.  A  SALT  agreement,  if 
reached,  would  deal  with  the  Soviet  first- 
strike  threat  in  a  different  way — by  stop- 
ping construction  of  SS-9's  and  also  lim- 
iting the  nimiber  of  other  Soviet  missiles 
such  as  the  SS-11  which,  through  in- 
creased accuracy,  might  contribute  to  a 
first-strike  capability.  If  the  Soviet  of- 
fensive first-strike  capability  is  con- 
strained by  a  sound  SALT  agreement,  we 
will  have  made  a  significant  contribution 
to  the  survivability  of  Minuteman  as  well 
as  our  bombers.  Under  these  circum- 
stances we  could  forgo  Minuteman  de- 
fense and  accept  a  limit  on  ABM's  to  low 
levels  and  to  a  geographically  restricted 
area.  If  SALT  is  not  successful — which 
no  one  can  assure — we  will  need  Safe- 
guard and  perhaps  other  measures  to  in- 
sure survivability  of  Minuteman. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE  MORN- 
ING BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  routine 
morning  business,  with  a  time  lipiitation 
of  3  minutes  on  statements  mada  therein. 


RECESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  awaiting  the  call  of  the  Chair, 
with  the  understanding  that  the  recess 
not  extend  beyond  11:45  o'clock  this 
morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
11:34  a.m.)  the  Senate  took  a  recess  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  11:40  a.m., 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia) . 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allen)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  letters,  which  were  re- 
ferred as  indicated : 

Report  of  Air  Force  on   Semiannttal  Ex- 
perimental, Development,  Test  and  Re- 
search Procurement  Action 
A  letter  from   the   Secretary   of   the   Air 
Force,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  re- 
port   on   semi-annual    experimental,    devel- 
opment, test  and  research  procurement  ac- 
tion of  the  Air  Force  for  the  period  January 
1,  1970,  through  June  30.  1970  (with  an  ac- 


companying report);    to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Report  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
on  Grants  Made  to  Nonprofit  Institu- 
tions AND  Organizations  for  Support  op 
Scientific  Research  Programs 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Interior, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  for 
the  Department  covering  grants  made  during 
the  calendar  year  1969  to  nonprofit  Institu- 
tions and  organizations  for  support  of  scien- 
tific research  programs  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Commltte*  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

Report  on  Activities  of  the  Geological 
Survey  in  Areas  Outside  the  National 
Domain 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  activities 
carried  on  by  the  Geological  Survey  of  the 
Department  outside  the  national  domain 
for  the  period  January  1  through  June  30. 
1970;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, transmitting,  for  the  informat,'lon  of 
the  Senate,  provision  of  the  Foreign  Agents 
Registration  Act  whlc^  have  particular  rele- 
vance to  the  work  of  the  Congress  (with  an 
accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Third  Preference  and  Sixth  Preference 
Classification  for  Certain  Aliens 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
reports  relating  to  third  preference  and  sixth 
preference  classifications  for  certain  aliens 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Supplement  to  Nation.\l  Highway  Needs 
Report  for  1970 
A  lettgr  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, trahsmitting.  pursuant  to  law,  a  sup- 
plement to  the  1970  National  Highway  Needs 
Report,  dated  April  1970  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allen)  annoimced  that  on 
today,  August  7,  1970,  he  signed  the  fol- 
lowing enrolled  bills,  which  had  previ- 
ously been  signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives: 

S.  1076,  An  act  to  establish  a  pilot  program 
in  the  Departments  of  Interior  and  Agricul- 
ture designated  as  the  Youth  Conservation 
Corps,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  16915.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1971.  and  for  other  purposes. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and.  by  imanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows; 
By  Mr.  MANSFIELD : 
S.  4199.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Josefina 
Gonzales  Batoon;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlclarv. 

By  Mr.  PROX^^RE. 
S.  4200.  A  bill   for   the  relief  of  ConcettA 
Fazio;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.  BATH    (for  himself  and   Mr. 
Tydincs)  : 
S.  4201.  A  bill  to  Improve  judicial  machin- 
ery by  amending  title  28.  U«ed  States  Code, 
to  broatien  and  clarify  the  grounds  for  judi- 


cial dlsquallf.catlon.  and  for  other  purposes; 
lo  the  Cammitiee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Bayh  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bill  appear  earlier  in  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BAYH: 

S.  4202.  A  bill  to  require  periodical  finan- 
cial disclosure  by  officers  and  certain  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Bayh  when  he  intro- 
duced the  bill  appear  earlier  In  the  Record 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  MILITARY  PROCURE- 
MENT—AMENDMENT 

amendment    no.     828 

Mr.  BAYH  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  turn,  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  17123)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions during  the  fiscal  year  1971  for  pro- 
curement of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  ves- 
sels, and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and 
other  weapons,  and  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  to  prescribe  the  authorized 
personnel  strength  of  the  Selected  Re- 
serve or  each  Reserve  component  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
and  to  be  printed. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  Augtist  7,  1970,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  tl^  United 
States  the  enrolled  bill  (S.  1076)  to  estab- 
lish a  pilot  program  in  the  Departments 
of  Interior  and  Agriculture  designated  as 
the  Youth  Conservation  Corps,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  A 
BILL 

S.     4188 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr 
President,  at  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  his  name  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  4188,  offered  by  the 
able  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel) 
to  amend  title  23.  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  highways,  in  order  to  au- 
thorize the  construction  of  marine  high- 
way facilities  as  part  of  the  Federal-aid 
primary  or  secondary  system. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Chttrch).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  are  we  in 
the  morning  hour? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate is  continuing  to  conduct  morning 
business,  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  3  minutes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pioceed 
for  20  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator 
is  recognized  for  20  mlnut«s. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate,  I  shall  talk 
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this  moniing  about  the  ABM.  but  first  I 
have  some  other  rcmr-rks  to  make. 


HANOI  IS  LISTENING 
Mr  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  sometime 
this  week— or  by  the  latest,  next  week— 
someone  in  the  North  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment will  read  these  words. 

We  have  ample  evidence  that  Hanoi 
watches  the  deliberations  in  this  body 
ven>-  carefully.  It  is  not  uncommon  for 
it  to  respond  to  remarks  made  in  this 
Chamber  within  24  hours.  It  appears  to 
pay  careful  attention  to  American  press 
reports  as  well.  No  time  has  been  wasted 
in  congratulating  violent  pro-Hanoi 
demonstrations  in  this  country. 

Since  we  know  Hanoi  follows  Ameri- 
can public  opinion,  why  has  it  not  re- 
sponded to  our  inquiries  concerning  the 
Americans  it  holds  prisoners? 

Hanoi  must  know  of  the  deep  concern 
felt  by  all  Americans,  regardless  of  polit- 
ical persuasion,  for  the  welfare  of  our 
men  it  has  captured. 

Hanoi  must  realize  this  is  the  one  issue 
in  the  whole  Indochina  question  on 
which  there  is  little  dissension  among 
Americans.  It  cannot  hope  to  win  ap- 
proval from  any  rational  group  by  this 
callous  breach  of  the  Geneva  conven- 
tions. 

Hanoi  is  listening. 

Why  will  it  not  respond?  Can  it  be 
that  It  dare  not? 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  MILITARY  PROCURE- 
MENT 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  approxi- 
matelv  1  year  ago.  this  body  approved 
the  initial  Safeguard  ABM  system.  It  did 
so  after  a  very  lengthy  and  sometimes 
bitter  debate.  The  margin  by  which  we 
approved  Safeguard  was  narrow. 

Now  we  are  again  faced  with  a  deci- 
sion on  the  Safeguard  system.  It  Is  my 
contention  that  the  reasons  which  the 
proponents  of  Safeguard  advanced  in 
support  of  Senate  approval  have  proven 
to  be  sound  ones.  Conversely.  I  feel  that 
the  reasons  which  were  given  for  oppos- 
ing approval  of  the  system  have  proven 
to  be  imsound. 

The  primary  reasons  for  implementing 
the  Safeguard  ABM  system  was  to  pro- 
tect our  land  based  retaliatory  forces 
from  Soviet  attack.  Clearly,  the  validity 
of  that  reason  is  dependent  upxjn  two 
factors:  The  existence  of  a  Soviet  threat 
of  sufflciept  magnitude  to  endanger  the 
land  based  deterrent  and  the  ability  of 
the  system  to  protect  that  deterrent. 
The  validity  of  the  reason  varies  directly 
according  to  the  magnitude  of  the  threat 
and  the  effectiveness  with  which  the 
Safeguard  system  can  cope  with  it.  To 
put  it  simply,  those  of  us  who  support 
the  Safeguard  system  must  answer  two 
questions:  Do  we  need  it  and  will  it 
work? 

One  year  ago,  the  answers  to  both 
these  questions  were  positive. 

First,  the  Soviet  threat  to  our  land 
based  deterrent  was  clearly  materializ- 


ing. As  we  debated  the  ABM  last  year, 
we  knew  that  the  Soviets  had  approxi- 
mately 700  SS-11  and  SS-13  ICBM's  op- 
erational or  under  construction.  The  SS- 
11  and  SS-13,  while  smaller  than  the 
infamous  SS-9,  are  fully  capable  of  de- 
stroying soft  targets  in  the  United 
States. 

Second,  the  Soviets  were  actively  pur- 
suing deployment  and  construction  of 
Polaris-type  missile  submarines  and  at- 
tack submarines.  The  Soviet  Y  class  sub- 
marines is  roughly  equivalent  to  our  Po- 
laris submarines  in  that  each  Is  capable 
of  carrying  16  missiles.  These  missiles,  if 
launched  from  off  our  shores  in  relative- 
ly flat  trajectories,  could  present  a  very 
clear  danger  to  our  land-based  bombers. 
Finally,  the  Soviets  had  deployed  or 
initiated  construction  on  about  230  fit 
the  huge  SS-9  missiles.  This  missile  is 
capable  of  carrying  a  huge  warhead  of 
up  to  25  megatons.  In  addition,  it  is  be- 
lieved to  be  sufficiently  accurate  to  at- 
tack hard  targets.  The  SS-9  is  an  inef- 
ficient vehicle  for  purposes  of  soft  tar- 
get attacks  which  would  be  associated 
with  retaliatory  strikes.  It  is,  however, 
superbly  .suited  for  hard  target  attacks. 
Consequently,  we  must  ask  ourselves  just 
why  the  Soviets  allocate  so  much  of  their 
strategic  resources  on  a  weapon  suited 
for  hard  target  attacks. 

The  onlv  conclusion  which  can  be 
drawn  is  that  the  Soviets  greatly  desire 
to  have  the  capability  to  destroy  hard 
Urgets.  Since  our  Minuteman  missile 
fields  in  the  Midwestern  United  States 
contain  the  oiily  large  concentration  of 
hard  targets  in  the  world  outside  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  we  are  forced  to  conclude 
that  i;he  Soviet  Union  desires  to  possess 
the  capability  to  destroy  our  Minuteman 
missiles. 

Let  me  emphasize  the  significance  of 
this.  Mr.  President.  Our  nuclear  force 
is  a  deterrent  one,  a  second  strike  force. 
We  do  not  have  the  capability  to  destroy 
large  numbers  of  hard  site  targets.  We 
cannot  destroy  the  Russian  nuclear 
force.  Instead  we  base  our  security  upon 
our  ability  to  completely  destroy  the 
Soviet  Union  in  response  to  a  nuclear  at- 
tack by  that  nation. 

That,  then,  is  the  difference  between 
the  Soviet  nuclear  missile  force  and  our 
own.  While  we  have  gone  to  relatively 
small  missOes  capable  of  carrying  only 
warheads  sufHciently  powerful  enough  to 
destroy  soft  targets,  the  Soviets  have 
chosen  the  far  more  expensive  policy  of 
developing  and  deploying  huge  missUes 
capable  of  carrying  sufQciently  large 
warheads  to  destroy  hard  targets.  And, 
Mr.  President,  no  one  pretends  that  a 
second  strike  would  be  aimed  at  hard 
sites,  at  enemy  missile  sites.  A  second 
strike  or  retaliatory  strike  would  not  be 
aimed  at  hard  missile  sites  because,  by 
definition,  those  missiles  will  have  al- 
ready been  used  to  initiate  the  holocaust. 
But  a  first  strike,  in  order  to  succeed, 
must  eliminate  the  victim's  abUity  to  re- 
taliate. If  a  nation  wanted  to  initiate  a 
first  strike,  it  would  develop  weapons 
capable  of  destroying  hard  missile  sites. 
To  put  it  quite  simply,  Mr.  President. 


the  Soviet  Union  has  invested  a  great 
deal  of  its  resources  in  an  effort  to  be 
capable  of  attacking  hard  missile  sites. 
They  could  have  done  as  we  have  done: 
developed  only  the  capability  to  retaliate, 
Furtliermore,  they  could  have  done  it 
with  much  cheaper  weapons  systems 
than  the  SS-9.  But  they  have  not.  So 
we  as  rational  human  beings  living  in 
the  real  world  must  conclude  one  of  two 
tilings.  Either  the  Soviets  are  stupid  and 
have  chosen  an  absurdly  expensive  way 
of  "protecting"  themselves,  or  they  desire 
the  capability  to  launch  a  first  strike 
asairisl  this  country.  If  they  are  stupid, 
Mr.  Piesident,  we  probably  have  nothing 
to  worry  about.  If  they  are  not,  I  sug- 
gest that  we  should  proceed  as  rapidly 
as  prudently  possible  to  protect  ourselves. 
One  year  ago  then,  the  existence  of  a 
developing  Soviet  threat  to  our  land- 
based  deterrent  was  clearly  evident. 
What  has  happened  to  this  threat  in 
the  intervening  year? 

Now  the  Soviets  have  over  800  SS-11 
and  SS-13's.  a  Minuteman  type  ICBM. 
Thl.-  is  an  increa.se  of  approximately 
100  or  14  percent. 

Now,  the  Soviet  have  under  construc- 
tion 01  deployed  24  Y-class  submarines, 
the  Soviet  equivalent  of  our  Polaris  sub- 
marine. A  year  ago  the  equivalent  figure 
was  16.  Consequently,  we  have  seen  a  50 
percent  increase  in  the  Soviet  nuclear 
submarine  effort. 

Now  the  Soviets  have  approximately 
300  01  the  SS-9s  deployed  or  in  prepara- 
tion. While  we  had  hoped  that  the  de- 
ployment and  development  of  this  fear- 
some weapon  would  level  off,  it  has  not. 
Not  only  have  the  Soviets  increased  the 
number  of  the  force  by  more  than  30  per- 
cent, they  have  also  expended  consider- 
able effort  to  improve  its  ability  to  attack 
hard  targets.  Our  intelligence  has  fur- 
nished us  with  dramatic  pictures  which 
indicate  that  the  Soviets  have  success- 
fully tested  a  triple  warhead  on  the  SS-9. 
Consequently,  the  capability  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  launch  a  first  strike  against  the 
United  States  is  becoming  a  reality. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  able  to  find 
only  one  explanation  for  the  Soviet  SS-9 
development — the  desire  to  possess  a 
first-strike  capability.  If  there  is  another 
explanation,  I  hope  that  those  who  feel 
we  do  not  need  to  proceed  with  Safe-  ' 
guard  will  share  it  with  me. 

One  year  ago,  many  opponents  of  the 
Safeguard  expressed  doubt  that  a  Soviet 
threat  to  our  land-based  retaliatory  force 
was  developing.  That  doubt,  while  rea- 
sonable, has  proven  to  be  unfounded. 
The  answer,  then,  to  the  first  question, 
"Do  we  need  Safeguard?"  remains 
affirmative. 

This  year,  as  last  year,  we  are  faced 
with  multitudes  of  scientists,  all  claim- 
ing to  be  "the"  expert  on  anti-ballistic 
missile  system  technology.  For  conven- 
ience, I  divided  them  up  into  two  groups 
a  year  ago,  the  "yes"  scientists  and  the 
"no"  scientists.  Refusal  to  proceed  with 
Safeguard  would  amount  to  accepting 
the  position  of  the  "no"  scientists  who 
insist  that  the  system  will  not  work.  Pro- 
ceeding with  the  system,  however,  does 
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not  amount  to  accepting  completely  the 
position  of  the  "yes"  scientists.  Rather, 
we  would  proceed  according  to  the  best 
evidence  available,  keeping  our  options  to 
proceed  as  developing  technology  dic- 
tates. 

Since  lasA  year,  substantial  technical 
progress  has  been  made  on  the  Safeguard 
system.  My  able  colleague  from  Wash- 
ington. Senator  Jackson,  outlined  it  in 
his  recent  speech.  Since  this  progress  is 
important,  I  should  like  to  reiterate  it. 

First,  excellent  progress  has  been  made 
on  the  two  radars  employed  by  the  sys- 
tem, the  perimeter  acquisition  radar— 
PAR — and  the  missile  site  radar— 
MSR.  A  test  model  of  the  PAR,  a  large, 
powerful  radar,  has  been  brought  into 
operation  at  the  manufacturer's  facili- 
ties. I  am  informed  that  95  percent  of 
the  components  for  the  PAR  will  be  re- 
leased for  production  early  this  fall. 

The  missile  sit^i  radar — MSR — a 
phased  array  radar  with  a  phenomenal 
abilitv  to  locate  and  attack  reentry  ve- 
hicles, has,  in  the  last  year,  met  or  bet- 
tered most  of  its  design  specifications. 
This  is  a  remarkable  achievement  for  as 
advanced  a  piece  of  equipment  as  the 
MSR. 

Development  of  the  missiles  to  be  used 
in  the  system,  the  Spartan  and  Sprint, 
is  also  proceeding  satisfactorily.  Since 
January  of  1969,  there  have  been  15 
tests  of  the  Sprint  missile  of  which  10 
f  have  been  complete  successes  and  three 
partial  successes.  Of  the  eight  tests  of 
the  Spartan  missile  in  that  time  frame, 
there  have  been  six  total  and  partial  suc- 
cesses. 

Technical  progress  has  indeed  been 
satisfactory.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Safeguard  System  will 
preserve  our  land-based  deterrent.  If  the 
Soviets  develop  their  first-strike  capabil- 
ity to  the  fullest  extent  possible,  the  sys- 
tem can  be  augmented.  If  on  the  other 
hand  the  Soviets  recognize  that  the  cost 
of  pursuing  a  first-strike  capability  in 
the  face  of  Safeguard  Ls  overwhelming, 
this  will  not  be  necessary'. 

To  the  extent  that  history  is  a  g\iide. 
Mr.  President,  we  must  believe  that  the 
Soviets  respond  more  favorably  to  a 
demonstration  of  strength  and  determi- 
nation than  to  appeals  to  reason  and  Jus- 
tice. Any  limitation  of  deployment  and 
development  of  the  Safeguard  system  be- 
yond what  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee has  proposed  would,  in  my  opinion, 
greatly  lessen  the  showing  of  determina- 
tion and  strength  which  our  Safeguard 
program  presents  to  the  Soviets. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  con- 
siderable effort  to  discredit  the  tech- 
nical concept  of  Safeguard.  Some  critics 
of  Safeguard  have  suggested  that  we 
should  go  to  a  strictly  hard-point  de- 
fense instead  of  Safeguard  because  Safe- 
guard will  be  overwhelmed  by  the  So- 
viet nuclear  threat. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  tliat  one  such 
group  of  critics,  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Scientists,  is  composed  of  men 
who  refused  to  believe  the  emerging  So- 
viet threat  last  year  and  do  not  believe 
it  presents  a  danger  this  year.  They  say 
on  the  one  hand  "there  is  no  Soviet 
threat  to  worry  about"  and  then  tium 


right  aroimd  and  argue  that  the  Soviet 
missile  strength  will  be  so  peat  by  the 
time  that  Safeguard  is  deployed  fully  in 
the  Minuteman  fields  that  the  Soviets 
will  easily  overwhelm  it. 

While  having  one's  cake  and  eating  it 
too  is  a  pleasant  thought,  it  is  not  a  log- 
ic-il  one. 

In  the  event  that  the  Soviet  threat  de- 
velops far  beyond  what  we  now  antici- 
pate, a  system  of  dedicated  hard-point 
defense  would  be  one  possible  response, 
Mr.  President,  I  am  struck  by  the  in- 
consistency of  those  who  object  to  Safe- 
guard on  the  grounds  that  it  has  not 
been  fully  tested,  but  urge  that  rather 
than  pursue  this  technology  with  its 
working  components  we  base  our  secu- 
rity on  the  hope  that  a  new  anfl  un- 
tried system— still  in  the  conceptual 
stage — can  be  designed,  built,  tested  and 
deployed  in  time  to  offset  a  real  and 
growing  threat. 

The  precise  design  of  such  a  system  is 
as  yet  unknown.  The  costs  are  yet  un- 
known. The  schedules  on  which  it  can 
be  built  are  as  yet  unknown.  There  are 
certain  to  be  technical  uncertainties, 
only  some  of  which  have  been  clearly 
identified.  When  I  consider  this  proposal 
in  light  of  the  "fiy  before  you  buy"  doc- 
trine, I  am  struck  by  the  fact  that  Sprint 
missiles  are  flying;  Spartan  missiles  are 
flying:  the  MSR  is  undergoing  advanced 
testing.  And  yet  we  are  being  urged  to 
abandon  Safeguard  for  a  program  that 
has  not  even  been  defined. 

If  a  realistic  hard-point  system  can  be 
developed,  and  I  think  it  is  essential  that 
we  continue  efforts  to  do  so,  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  cannot  be  used  to  augment 
Safeguard  if  the  Soviet  threat  develops 
into  the  so-called  "worst  case"  phase.  A 
form  of  hard-point  defense  is  in  no  way 
incompatible  with  Safeguard.  It  would, 
however,  be  folly  to  abandon  Safeguard 
in  favor  of  a  concept  not  yet  defined. 

In  conclusion,  the  answer  to  the  second 
question,  "Will  it  work?"  remains  af- 
firmative. 

Because  the  events  of  the  year  since 
the  Senate  first  approved  Safeguard 
have  reinforced  the  reasoning  behind  the 
deployment  of  that  system,  they  dictate 
that  we  proceed  with  the  program  pro- 
posed by  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 
But  what  of  the  arguments  raised 
against  Safeguard  1  year  ago?  How  have 
the  events  of  the  intervening  year  af- 
fected the  logic  behind  them? 

I  have  already  dealt  with  two  of  the 
major  reasons  presented  by  opponents  of 
Safeguard  last  year.  The  existence  of  an 
emerging  Soviet  threat  to  our  land  based 
deterrent  cannot  be  seriously  challenged 
after  the  events  of  the  past  year.  Soviet 
offensive  capability  has  expanded  in  ev- 
ery possible  maruier.  Most  concerning  is 
the  continued  development  and  deploy- 
ment of  the  SS-9. 

We  have  already  examined  the  propo- 
sition that  Safeguard  will  not  work  and 
found  that  the  technical  development  of 
the  past  year  gives  us  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  system  will  perform  as 
planned. 

One  argument  presented  last  year,  but 
somewhat  modified  this  year,  was  that 
our  deployment  of  Safeguard  would  elim- 


inate the  possibility  of  having  Strategic 
Arms  Limitation  Talks  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  has  become  apparent  that  a 
decision  to  proceed  with  the  Safeguard 
system  has  provided  a  most  \  aluable  tool 
to  our  negotiators  at  the  talks.  While  1 
year  ago  reasonable  men  could  argue 
about  the  relation  between  Safeguard 
and  SALT,  that  relation  is  clearly  a  posi- 
tive one  now.  In  fact,  it  is  my  belief  that 
failure  to  proceed  with  the  Safegtiard 
program  would  seriously  damage  the 
chances  of  success  at  the  SALT  talks. 

We  must  remember  that  the  history  of 
United  States-Soviet  relations  has  dem- 
onstrated that  the  Soviets  respond  to 
U.S.  peace  initiatives  only  when  it  is 
clearly  in  their  interest  to  do  so.  To  the 
^extent  that  we  decrease  the  motivation 
the  Soviets  have  to  negotiate,  we  decrease 
the  probability  that  successful  agree- 
ments will  be  reached.  As  the  Soviets 
are  vitally  interested  in  our  Safeguard  ^ 
system,  it  would  be  folly  to  unilaterally 
abandon  it. 

Let  us  not  ask  the  Soviets  to  love  us, 
although  we  would  welcome  some  dis- 
play of  brotherhood  with  open  arms.  Let 
us  rather  only  ask  the  Soviets  to  act  in 
their  own  best  interests.  Then  let  us  pro- 
ceed to  make  it  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  Soviet  Union  to  make  peace.  Let  us 
never  become  so  weak  as  to  allow  the 
Soviets  to  even  think  tha^  it  is  in  their 
interest  to  make  war. 

The  path  to  international  peace  is  not 
an  easy  one,  I  fear:  nor  is  it  a  short  one. 
We  will  not  arrive  at  the  end  of  it  simply 
by  asking,  hoping,  and  dreaming.  We 
must  do  more.  We  must  have  the  courage 
and  perseverance  to  be  realistic.  If  we 
combine  our  peaceful  overtures  to  the 
Soviet  Union  with  solid  evidence  that  it 
is  in  the  interest  of  the  Soviet  Union  as 
well  as  the  United  States  to  limit  the 
possibility  of  war,  our  hopes  and  dreams 
will  not  be  in  vain. 

Our  decision  to  further  the  Safeguard 
ABM  system  will  be  clear  evidence  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  world  of  our  com- 
mitment to  realism.  Our  history  is  re- 
plete with  ample  evidence  of  our  good 
will.  We  should  and  will  continue  to  add 
to  it.  If  we  do  so  from  the  position  of 
strength  that  Safeguard  helps  provide,  I 
am  confident  that  we  shall  succeed. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  THE 
TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at 
the  expiration  of  the  morning  hour  to- 
day, the  imfinished  business  not  be  laid 
down  ahd  that  the  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business  be 
extended,  with  a  limitation  of  3  minutes 
on  statements  therein. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  be  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed for  10  minutes  in  the  morning  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ADMINISTRATION    FAILS     TO     ACT 
ON    INFLATIONARY    AUTO    PRICE 

INCREASES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Prcsiri'^nt.  the 
Ford  Motor  Co.  bas  indicated  it  is  plan- 
ninc;  an  across-the-board  price  increase 
ran'^jing  from  5  to  6  percent,  more  than 
$125  on  its  1971  model  cars  and  trucks. 
Not  only  tlKit.  but  it  is  proposing  to  cut 
back  warranty  coverage  by  discontinuing 
the  5-year— 50.000-mile  guarantee.  This, 
in  itself,  represents  a  further  price  in- 
crea.^e  insofar  as  it  is  diminishing  the 
value  received  by  the  consumer. 

The  prajjo.-cd  price  increa.<e  would  per- 
haps be  the  biggest  auto  price  incvease  in 
any  year  in  history. 

it  li.  a  major  blow  to  hopes  for  easing 
the  inflation  that  has  been  causing  in- 
jury to  the  economy,  particularly  to  the 
beleatiuered  consumer. 

U  1j  ci.-iurb.n^  to  note  tliat  this  Ford 
deci.sion  follows  in  the  wake  of  the  Chrys- 
ler Corp.  announcement  that  it  plans  to 
raise  tiuik  prices  inorf;  than  5  pcrcc.u 
on  its  1971  models  and  cut  back  its  war- 
rantv  cove:ai;e  on  trucks.  The  plain  im- 
port of  this  is  that  the  ne.xt  announce- 
ment Will  be  higher  car  prices.  These 
two  actions  are  much  too  close  together 
for  comfort.  If  these  actions  stand,  we 
will  suiely  h.-ar  from  the  other  manu- 
facturers.'thus  in^^urxng  the  continuance 
of  the  upward  price-wage  spiral. 

This  pric-  hi.ke  is  not  only  shocking 
but  incoiupiehcnsible  coming  at  this 
time.  The  economy  is  stagnating. 

Total  output  has  fallen  at  an  annual 
rate  of  1.2  percent  since  last  summer — 
tire  fir.'-t  such  decline  since  the  recession 
of  1961.  In  June  we  had  4  7  miUion  per- 
sons unemployed.  lU  million  more  than 
a  year  ago.  Experts  have  been  predicting 
as  high  as  6  percent  before  the  end  of 
the  year,  compared  with  about  5  percent 
in  recent  months. 

And  what  has  happened  to  inflation? 
About  the  only  thing  the  administration 
can  clEiim  is  that  it  has  stopped  the  ac- 
celeration. What  a  pyrrhic  victory.  The 
annual  rate  of  increase  in  the  consumer 
price  index  went  up  by  6.1  percent  in  the 
spring  quarter,  compared  with  5.9  per- 
cent in  tlie  first  3  months  of  the  year  and 
6.1  percent  over  all  of  1969.  This  is  an 
unbearable  rate  of  inflation. 

The  Ford  price  increase  makes  a 
mockery  of  the  administration's  conten- 
tion. Ever  since  the  present  administra- 
tion came  into  office  they  have  resisted 
the  urgings  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee to  establish  wage-price  standards 
and  use  the  persuasive  power  of  the 
presidency  to  make  them  effective.  For 
a  long  period,  the  administration  simply 
washed  its  hands  of  such  matters,  there- 
by opening  the  gate  to  inflationary  pres- 
sures. Relat€dly,  the  President  has  set 
up  a  National  Commission  on  Produc- 
tivity for  the  announced  purpose  of 
"finding  ways  of  restoring  growth  to 
productivity  and  thus  achieve  price 
stability,  healthy  growth  and  a  risin-; 
standard  of  living."  Significantly,  the 
Commission  has  no  power  to  set  stand- 
ards, and  whether  or  not  it  is  expected 
to  call  attention  to  excesses  is  in  doubt 
at  the  moment. 

I  understand  tlTat  the  Commission  is 


to  receive  its  first  factual  report  on  wage- 
price  developments  from  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  today  and  tliat  pre- 
sumably sometime  thereafter  the  Council 
will  issue  its  commentary  on  the  sub- 
ject. This  is  a  clear  case  of  fiddling  while 
Rome  burns.  We  cannot  afford  the  rate 
of  inflation  we  now  have,  and  the  auto 
increase  will  worsen  it. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  held 
3  weeks  01  intensive  hearings  during 
which  inflation  combined  with  rising 
unemployment  loomed  as  the  biggest 
economic  fear  and  tlie  biggest  economic 
problem  facing  the  American  public.  In 
the  course  of  those  hearings,  the  ad- 
ministration witnesses  tried  to  assure  us 
that  the  worst  was  over  and  Uiat  price 
and  wage  stability  were  on  the  way.  I 
wonder  how  tliey  reconcile  this  with  the 
recent  Ford  announcement? 

I  am  today  sending  the  following  letter 
to  Chairman  McCracken  ask^^g  for  an 
analysis  of  the  relation  between  cost  fac- 
tors and  tlie  Ford  price  action,  as  well  as 
an  analysis  of  the  repercussion  of  this 
action  on  the  economy  generally.  I  can 
think  of  no  more  urgent  problem  in  the 
field  of  economic  policy  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
letter  I  wrote  to  Paul  McCracken,  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  letter 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

AuGUsf  6,  1970. 

Hon.  Paul  McCracken, 

Chairman.  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  morning's  paper 
Indicates  that  the  Ford  Motor  Company  is 
planning  an  acroes-the-board  price  Increase 
ranging  from  5  to  6  percent,  somewhere  be- 
tween $125  and  $150  on  Its  1971  model  cars 
and  trucks,  and  a  cut  back  In  its  warranty 
coverage  which  in  Itself  obviously  represents 
further  price  Increase.  This  would  be  per- 
haps the  biggest  auto  price  Increase  In  any 
year  In  history.  Coming  so  close  upon  the  re- 
8issurance8  that  you  and  other  Administra- 
tion leaders  gave  us  In  the  course  of  the 
recentVolnt  Economic  Committee  hearings, 
to  the  effect  that  wage  price  Increase  would 
abate  In  the  second  half,  this  price  Increase 
is  most  disturbing.  I  consider  It  a  severe  blow 
to  any  hopes  we  may  have  entertained  for 
more  wage-price  stability. 

In  the  circumstances,  I  urge  you  to  Investi- 
gate this  matter  at  once.  Would  you  provide 
me  with:  1.  The  cost  factors  In  auto  produc- 
tion related  to  this  Increase,  and  your  Judg- 
ment as  to  whether  It  is  Justified:  and  2.  The 
effects  of  this  action  on  the  cost  of  living, 
and  the  economy  generally. 

Among  other  things,  it  seems  obvious  that 
this  Increase  provides  a  green  light  go-ahead 
to  auto  workers  in  their  current  wage  nego- 
tiations. It  strikes  me  as  a  clear  cut  attempt 
to  resolve  a  labor-management  difference  by 
taking  It  out  on  the  consumer's  hide. 

I  hope  that  you  and  your  staff  will  direct 
your  attention  to  this  crucial  problem  Im- 
mediately and  give  ua  your  analysis  as  soon 
as  possible.  I  might  add  that  our  need  Is 
accentuated  by  the  fact  that  we  In  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  £u:e  now  in  the  process 
of  formulating  our  views  on  the  state  of  the 
economy  as  a  sequel  to  otu-  extensive  July 
hearings. 

Sincerely, 

William  Proxmire, 

Vice  Chairman. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
quite  a  coincidence  that  the  day  after 
the  Ford  Motor  Co.  announced  its 
sharpest  increase  in  the  hi-story  of  the 
automobile  intiustry,  coinciding  with  the 
Chrysler  announcement,  at  almost  the 
same  level,  the  Department  of  Labor  re- 
leases statistics  showing  unemployment 
is  at  5  percent— and  that  unemployment 
among  the  manufacturing  workcs  is  the 
highest  in  6  years.  Furthermore  earnings 
during  the  past  year,  the  average  weekly 
earnings  throughout  the  American  econ- 
omy, after  the  adjustment  for  the  rise 
in  prices,  dropped — went  down— de- 
clined— by  1.7  percent. 

It  is  clear  that  the  economic  game 
plan  of  the  administration  to  conquer 
inflation,  without  substantially  increas- 
ing unemployment,  is  failing  and  failing 
.dismally.  It  is  obvious  that  we  need  an 
effective  program,  and  a  vigorous  pro- 
gram by  the  President,  to  call  attention 
to  price  increases  which  are  unusual,  and 
attempt  to  roll  them  back. 

Certainly,  when  the  automobile  indus- 
try, which  is  noted  for  its  great  produc- 
tivity and  efficiency,  which  for  years  has 
been  able  to  provide  improved  vehicles 
at  prices  which  are  stable  or  declining, 
whei^they,  under  present  circumstances, 
announce  the  kind  of  sharp  increase  that 
they  have— as  I  say,  what  appears  to  be 
the  sharpest  increase  ever  in  automobile 
prices — it  is  clear  that  the  administra- 
tion's policy,  which  simply  tries  to  cope 
with  inflation  by  slowing  down  the  econ- 
omy, is  not  doing  the  job. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  the 
press  release  from  the  Department  of 
Labor  on  the  employment  situation  for 
July  1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  pre.ss 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Employment  Situation:   July   1970 

Unemployment  declined  less  than  It 
usually  does  In  July,  and  the  overall  unem- 
ployment rate  rose  from  -4.7  percent  to  5.0 
percent,  the  same  as  In  May.  At  the  same 
time,  seasonally  adjusted  nonfarm  payroll 
employment  dropped  for  the  fourth  consecu- 
tive month,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor's 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  reported  today. 

The  July  Increase  In  unemployment  oc- 
curred almost  entirely  among  adult  women 
and  young  adult  men.  Jobless  rates  declined 
for  workers  covered  by  State  unemployment 
Insurance  programs. 

Nonfarm  payroll  employment  declined  by 
145.000  In  July,  after  seasonal  adjustment. 
Employment  declines  were  widespread  among 
the  major  industries,  alKftough  the  largest 
drop  occurred  In  manufacturing.  "The  average 
workweek  edged  up  slightly  for  the  second 
month,  after  reaching  Its  low  point  In  May. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

The  number  of  unemployed  per.sons  totaled 
4.5  million  in  July,  down  160.000  from  June. 
However,  unemployment  typically  drops  more 
sharply  In  July,  and,  as  a  result.  Joblessness 
was  up  275.000  over  the  month  after  seasonal 
adjustment.  The  Increase  In  Joblessness  oc- 
curred mainly  among  adult  women  and  men 
20-to-24  years  old.  Since  last  Ju!y,  unem- 
ployment has  risen  by  1.3  mUllon— 725.000 
adult  men.  400,000  adult  women,  and  200,- 
000  teenagers. 

The  unemployment  rate  for  adult  women 
(20  years  and  over)  rose  from  4.5  to  5  0  per- 
cent in  July,  a  return  to  the  May  level.  The 
Increase  primarily  reflected  rl.slng  Joble.»sness 
among  women  25  years  old  and  over,  whose 
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rate  moved  up  to  4.5  percent,  Us  highest  level 
since  early  1965. 

Unemployment  rates  for  all  adult  men 
(3.7  percent)  and  for  married  men  (J, 7  per- 
cent) rose  over  the  month,  continuing  the 
upward  trends  In  evidence  since  last  winter. 
However,  the  rise  for  adult  men  occurred  al- 
most entirely  among  those  20-24  years  of  age, 
whose  rate  Increased  from  7.2  to  9.1  percent. 

Jobless  rales  for  both  full-time  workers 
(4.6  percent)  and  part-time  workers  (7.4 
percent  i  moved  up  in  July.  Nearly  all  of  the 
recent  rise  in  total  Joblessness  has  occurred 
among  full-time  workers. 

White  workers  accounted  for  all  of  the 
July  Increase  In  joblessness,  as  their  rate 
moved  up  to  4.7  percent,  the  highest  In  6 
years.  The  unemployment  rate  for  Negroes, 
at  8.3  percent,  was  about  the  same  as  In  June. 
The  ratio  of  Negro-to-white  unemployment 
rates  in  July  was  less  than  2  to  1,  the  ninth 
month  out  of  the  last  11  in  which  this  has 
occurred. 

Among  occupational  groups,  there  was  a 
substantial  increase  In  the  jobless  rate  for 
white-collar  workers.  Their  rate  rose  from 
2.6  to  3.1  percent  in  July,  due  primarily  to 
Increased  unemployment  among  profes- 
sional and  clerical  workers.  The  Jobless  rate 
for  blue-collar  workers — craftsmen,  opera- 
tives, and  nonfarm  laborers — was  6.6  percent 
In  July  compared  with  4.3  percent  In  Decem- 
ber 1969. 

The  Jobless  rate  for  workers  who  last 
\^^^rked  in  manufacturing  continued  to  climb 
In  July  and,  at  0.0  percent,  was  at  Its  highest 
point  since  late  19C3.  The  Jobless  rate  In 
the  finance  and  service  industries  also  edged 
up  in  July  and  contributed  to  the  rise  In  un- 
employment among  adult  women. 


Unlike  the  developments  in  recent  months 
when  most  of  the  increased  Jobleisness  oc- 
curred umong  persons  who  had  lest  their  lust 
Jobs,  the  increa:>e  la  July  was  almost  en- 
tirely among  workers  who  had  Just  reentered 
the  labor  force,  mostly  adult  women  and  20- 
24  year-old  men. 

The  unemployment  rate  for  workers  cov- 
ered by  Slate  unemployment  Insurance  pro- 
grams, which  relates  primarily  to  adult 
experienced  workers  who  had  lost  their  last 
Jobs,  fell  from  3.7  to  3.5  percent  In  July.  This 
was  the  first  decline  in  the  State-insiu-ed  rate 
since  it  firsi  began  to  edge  up  last  winter. 

The  number  of  persons  on  part-time  work 
for  economic  reasons — such  as  slack  work, 
material  shortages,  availability  of  only  part- 
time  work,  or  started  or  stopped  a  Job  within 
the  survey  week — rose  substantially  in  July  to 
2.3  million.  The  percent  of  labor  force  time 
lost  by  persons  who  were  working  part  time 
Involuntarily  and  those  who  were  unem- 
ployed rose  from  4  9  to  5.4  percent.  This  was 
a  return  to  the  May  level,  which  was  the 
highest  recorded  since  April  1965.  (Labor 
force  time  lost  is  a  measure  of  man-hours  lost 
to  the  economy  as  a  percent  of  total  man- 
hours  available  from  those  in  the  labor  force.) 

INDUSTRY    PAYROLL    EMPLOYMENT 

Nonfarm  payroll  employment  was  70.5  mil- 
lion in  July,  down  900,000  over  the  month, 
a  larger  than  usual  decline  for  this  time  of 
year.  As  a  result,  payroll  employment  was 
down  by  145.000  after  seasonal  adjustment, 
the  fourth  straight  monthly  reduction.  The 
decline  would  have  been  even  greater  except 
for  the  net  return  to  payrolls  of  about  50,000 
striking  workers.  (Workers  on  strike  are  not 
counted  as  employed  In  the  payroll  series 


but  are  classified  as  "eniployed— with  a  job 
but  not  at  work"  in  the  household  series.) 

Employment  cutbacks  in  July  were  wide- 
spread among  the  major  indus;ry  divisions, 
with  the  largest  seasonally  adjusted  decline 
taking  place  in  manufacturing.  Factory  pay- 
roll employment  dropped  by  75.000,  contin- 
uing the  persistent  downward  trend  that  be- 
gan last  fall.  Since  last  September,  employ- 
ment in  manufacturing  has  declined  by 
850,000. 

Nearly  all  of  the  July  decline  in  manufac- 
turing occurred  in  the  durable  goods  Indus- 
tries. Although  Job  losses  in  durables  were 
widespread,  especially  large  declines  were 
posted  in  the  lumber  and  wood  products, 
tran.=portatlon  equipment,  and  electrical 
equipment  industries.  Small  but  pervasive 
declines  In  employment  were  also  registered 
In  the  nondurable  goods  industries,  which 
were  largely  offset  by  employment  advances 
JnJ^he  rubber  and  plastics  (primarily  the 
^iult  of  a  strike  return)  and  apparel 
industries. 

Employment  in  contract  construction 
edged  down  15.000  on  a  seasonally  adjusted 
basis  in  July,  despite  the  net  return  of  a 
nearly  equal  number  who  had  been  on  strike. 
Compared  to  July  1969.  employment  in  con- 
tract construction  was  down  by  140.000,  al- 
though part  of  1  he  decline  reflected  increased 
strike  activity  this  July. 

Seasonally  adjusted  employment  declines 
also  occurred  in  services  1 30.000),  trade  i20,- 
000),  and  government  1 15.000 1.  In  govern- 
ment, a  gain  in  State  and  local  government 
(15,000)  w.os  more  thajjj^jffsei  bv  a  cutback 
of  30.000  workers  in  Federal  government, 
about  half  of  whom  were  temporary  197C) 
census  workers. 


AVERAGE  MONTHtY  CHANGES  IN  NONAGRICULTURAL  PAYROLL  EMPLOYMENT.  SEASONALLY  ADJUSTED 
t  111  thousands] 


Average  monthly  change 


Average  monthly  change 


If.dustry 


March  1970  to 
July  1970  July  1970 


July  l%9to 
March  1970 


July  l%8to 
July  1959 


Industry 


July  1970 


March  1970  to 
July  1970 


July  1969  to 
March  1970 


July  196S  to 
July  1969 


Total  nonagricullural  payroll  em- 
ployment   70,455  -200 

Goods-producing  industries 23,328  —181 

Minmg 617  —2 

Contract  construction 3,311  —43 

Manufacluring 19,400  -136 
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The  declines  In  total  nonagrlcultural  pay- 
roll employment  in  the  past  4  months  have 
reflected  Job  losses  In  nearly  all  Industry 
sectors.  Since  March,  nonagrlcultural  payroll 
employment  has  fallen  by  800,000  (seasonally 
adjusted),  an  average  of  200.000  a  month. 
(See  table.)  This  contrasts  with  an  average 
monthly  gain  of  110.000  in  the  July  1969- 
March  1970  period  and  200,000  a  month  In 
the  July  1968-July  1969  period,  when  all 
major  Industries  registered  substantial  em- 
ployment Increases.  In  both  of  these  earlier 
periods,  the  total  payroll  employment  gains 
were  dominated  by  increases  In  service-pro- 
ducing Industries:  however.  In  the  most  re- 
cent period  (March-July  1970) ,  employment 
has  declined  even  In  the  services  sector,  thus 
providing  no  offset  to  the  accelerated  cut- 
backs In  manufacturing. 

HOURS    OF    WORK 

The  average  workweek  for  rank-and-file 
workers  on  private  nonfarm  payrolls  Inched 
up  by  0.1  hour  (seasonally  adjusted)  In  July 
to  37.3  hours.  In  thf  past  2  msnths.  hours 
of  work  have  risen  by  0  2  hour  from  the  May 
low  of  37.1  hours.  The  seasonally  adjusted 
workweek  edged  up  In  all  major  Industry 
divisions  with  the  exception  of  contract  con- 
struction and  transportation  and  public 
utilities. 
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In  manufacturing,  the  workweek  was  up 
0.1  hour  from  June  to  39.9  hours,  only  slight- 
ly higher  than  the  9-year  lows  of  May  and 
June.  The  nondurable  goods  industries  ac- 
counted for  all  of  the  over-the-month  rise  In 
factory  hours. 

Factory  overtime  was  down  0.1  hour  on 
a  seasonally  adjusted  basis,  although  remain- 
ing in  the  narrow  range  (2.9-3.1  hours) 
which  has  prevailed  since  April.  Overtime  was 
down  In  both  durable  and  nondurable  goods. 

EARNINGS 

Average  hourly  earnings  of  production  and 
nonsupervlsory  workers  on  private  payrolls 
edged  up  1  cent  in  July  to  $3.22.  Compared 
with  a  year  ago,  hourly  earnings  were  up  by 
17  cents,  or  5.6  i>ercent. 

Average  weekly  earnings  rose  by  $1.02  over 
the  month  to  $121.07,  Increasing  in  all  major 
Indust.ies  except  manufacturing  and  mining. 
Compared  with  July  1969,  weekly  earnings 
were  up  by  So. 17.  or  4.5  percent. 

Over  the  year  ending  In  June  1970,  average 
weekly  earnings  rose  by  4.2  percent;  after  ad- 
justment for  changes  in  consumer  prices, 
however,  earnings  w^ere  down  by  1.7  percent. 

CIVILIAN    LABOR    FORCE    AND    TOTAL 
EMPLOYMENT 

The  civilian  labor  force  Increased  by  750,000 
over  the  month  to  84.8  million;  It  normally 


remains  about  unchanged  In  July  The  In- 
crease returned  the  civiUan  labor  force  to  the 
March-April  level  (seasonally  adjusted).  The 
July  labor  force  was  2.0  million  above  a  year 
ago,  with  nearly  all  of  the  increase  divided 
about  evenly  among  adult  men  and  women. 
Part  of  the  over-the-year  Increase  for  men  re- 
flects the  entry  Into  the  civilian  labor  force  of 
returning  veterans. 

Total  employment  was  80.3  million  In  July, 
up  about  400,000  more  than  seasonally.  Com- 
pared to  July  1969.  total  employment  was  up 
by  675,000,  with  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
employment  gain  among  part-time  workers, 
mostly  women. 

This  release  presents  and  analyzes  statistics 
from  two  major  surveys.  Data  on  labor  force, 
total  employment,  and  unemployment  are 
derived  from  the  sample  surveys  of  hou.se- 
holds  conducted  and  tabulated  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  for  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics. Statistics  on  industry  employment, 
hours,  and  earnings  are  collected  by  State 
agencies  from  payroll  records  of  employers 
and  are  tabulated  by  the  Bureau  of  L^bor 
Statistics.  A  description  of  the  two  surveys 
appears  in  the  BLS  publication  Employment 
and  Earnings. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 

TABLE  A  1.^  EMPLOYMENT  STATUS  OF  THE  NONINSTITUTIONAL  POPULATION  BY  S-_X  AND  AGE 

|ln  thousandsl 


August  7,  1970 


Seasonally  adjusted 


Employment  status,  age.  and  set 


July 
1970 


June 
1970 


July 
1969 


July 

1970 


June 

1970 


May 
1970 


Apr. 
1970 


Mar. 
1970 


TOTAL  gj  355  g;  233  86.318  85,967  85  W 

Tot<Habo(  t?ice        ..,             ----- 04301  34050  82,79?  ??,813  82,125 

Civilian  ;jbor  torce       .                .-•■ j- 80291  79  38'  79,515  78,638  78,225 

Employed                                      -■   - ^'iig  4' 208  4.155  3.519  3  554 

Agriculture.    .     -.                                               75-173  75,174  75,460  75,119  74,671 

Noi!3gr:cultur3l  inilus'nes 7  763  2  571  2,156  2326  2,105 

On  wrt  time  lor  economx  reasons '• -JJ.  /  3,]  352  ;,240  1,126 

UijallY  work  tuil  lime ■  ig  i'25o  1294  1,086  979 

Usually  work  part  time ,-^ 4' j^g  ^ ^^  3  182  4,175  3.900 

Unemployed.,        y  en,  20  YEARS  A'iD  OVER        '  ^^  ^^  ^y  ^r,^  45791  47,294  47.154 

Cwil.an  l.ibor  torce 45' O33  46;oi8  45,846          ^^5,524  45,521 

Emrioved      ..   2759  2  801  2,815          '     2,  d93  2,603 

Agrxu'ture 43274  43  213  43  031  42,931  42  918 

Nonagricultural  industries.,   ., ^  557                1584  945  1.770  1,633 

Unemployed 

WOMEN,  20  YE4RS  AND  OVER  -  ,7  g26  26  784  °28, 500  28,026 

CuiMST  laftor  torce ii' 339  26' 524  25,798  27,073  26,772 

fmp'ced      '™'713                   '770  715  545  573 

Agricuture.,. ,5  626  25  754  25,082  26,528  26,199 

Nonajr.cu.tural  industries. 1391                 1,302  987  1.427  1,254 

Unemployed,     .  

BOTH  SEXES,  16-19  YEARS  ^^^                 3522  9  222  7.019  6,945 

Civilian  labor  lotce 7019                6  840  7,972  6.041  5,932 

Employed V ■•  5^5                    637  625  381  378 

Agricuture                      .- 7273                6  203  7.346  5,660  5.554 

Nonagr  cultural  industries ^^^^                 j_7g3  j  250  978  1,013 

Unemployed - ' ' ' 

TABLE  A  2- FULL-  AND  PART-TIME  STATUS  OF  THE  CIVILIAN  LABOR  FORCE  BY  SEX  AND  AGE 

(Numbers  in  thausandsl 


85  783 

86,143 

86,087 

82  555 

82,872 

82,  769 

78,449 

78,924 

79,112 

3,613 

3  586 

3,550 

74  836 

75,  33^ 

75,562 

2,249 

2,380 

1,936 

1  253 

1,400 

1,093 
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.      843 

4,  IM 

3  948 

'    3,657 

47,226 

47,  !99 

47,060 

45,593 

45, 067 

45  709 

2  625 

2,602 

2  537 

42  %8 

43  %5 

43,172 

1  633 

1,532 

1,351 

27,885 

28,274 

28  295 

26,476 

27,022 

27, 1)16 

567 

571 

583 

25,909 

26.451 

26, 433 

1,409 

1.252 

1  279 

7  444 

7,399 

7  414 

6,380 

6,235 

6  387 

421 

413 

430 

5,959 

5,822 

5,957 

1   064 

1.164 

1  027 

Seasonally  adjusted 


Full-  and  part-time  employment  status,  sex,  and  age 


July  1970  Julyl%9  July  1970         June  1970  May  1970         April  1970       March  1970  July  1969 


FULL  TIME 


Total.  16  years  and  over: 
Civilian  labor  force 

Employed 

Unemployed.. 

Unemployment  rate.. 
Wen   23  years  and  over. 

Civilian  labor  torce 

Employed , 

Unemployed   . 

Unemployment  rate 
Women.  20  years  and  over; 
Civilian  labor  force.,. 

Employed .- 

Unemployed 

Unemployment  rate. 


PART  TIME 


Tota!    16  years  and  over. 

Civ  lian  labor  force 

Employed, , . , 

Unemployed. 
Unemployment  rate. 


74,884 

71, 132 

3.753 

5,0 

45,644 

44,097 

1,547 

3,4 

22.  224 

21.084 

1.140 

5.1 


9.917 

9.159 

757 

7.6 


73.514 

70.927 

2,587 

3.5 

44,819 

43,971 

848 

1.9 

21.666 

20, 830 

837 

3.9 


9.283 

8.688 

594 

6.4 


71.132 

67, 855 

3.277 

4.6 

45,042 

43,403 

1.639 

3.6 

22, 295 
21,211 

1,084 
4  9 


11,640 

10,775 

865 

7.4 


70,653 

67,585 

3,068 

4.3 

44,966 

43,476 

1,490 

3.3 

22,050 

21,046 

1,004 

4.6 


11,455 

10,685 

770 

6.7 


71,116 

67,742 

3,374 

4,7 

45,061 

43,554 

1,507 

3,3 

21,937 

20.736 

I  201 

5.5 


11  425 

10,689 

736 

6.4 


70,810 

67,720 

3,090 

4,4 

44,898 

43.487 

1.411 

3.1 

22,054 
21,042 

1,012 
4,6 


11,949 

11,064 

885 

7.4 


70,  557 

67.707 

2.850 

4,0 

44,715 

43,460 

1,255 

2,8 

21.982 
20, 982 

1,000 
4,5 


11,953 

11,109 

849 

7,1 


69,735 

67,572 

2,163 

3,1 

44   177 

43  279 

898 

2.0 

21,752 

20,956 

7% 

3,7 


10,883 

10,212 

671 

6.2 


ons  are  included  in  the  full-time  employed  category ;  unemployed  persons  are  allocated  by  whether  seeking  full-  or  part-time  work. 


Note:  Persons  on  part-time  schedules  tor  econorrc  reason 

TABLE  A-3,-MAJ0R  UNEMPLOYMENT  INDICATORS  (PERSONS  16  YEARS  AND  OVER) 


Thousands  of  persons 
unemployed 


Seasonally  adjusted  rates  of  unemployment 


Selected  categories 


July  1970 


July  1969 


July  1970 


June  1970  May  1970         April  1970        March  1970 


July  1%9 


Total  (all  civilian  workers)      ^- fxlS  '945 

Men,  20  years  and  over.. j'?X,  937 

Women,  20  years  and  over ;■;?,  ,  250 

Both  seies,  15-19  years ^  J=^  2'487 

White   '895  '595 

Negro  and  other  races 959  551 

Married  men 2  753  2,587 

Full-time  workers...    -- -\ '757  '1,94 

Part-time  workers - 599  337 

Unemployed  15  weeks  and  over  1 .   ^■J^  j  Q33 

State  insured  ' 

Labor  force  time  lost' 

OCCUPATION*  g^Q 

White-collar  workers 7sa  170 

Professional  and  technical iTi  57 

Managers,  officials,  and  proprietors »"  ^26 

Clerical  workers... .gj  [4g 

Sales  workers -. 1  915  1  112 

Blue-collar  workers ',57  '155 

Craftsmen  and  foremen .  ii.  575 

Operatives.      '420  28I 

Nonfarm  laborers 559  442 

Service  workers.   - g5  93 

Farmworkers 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


5.0 
3.7 

5.0 
13.9 
4. 
8. 
2. 
4 
7 


4.7 

3.5 

4.5 
14.6 
4.2 
8.7 
2.5 
4.3 
6.7 


5.0 
3.5 


i\ 


3.1 
2.2 
1.7 
4.4 

4.0 

6.6 
4.4 
7.2 
9.9 
5.3 
2.7 


1 
3 
6 
0 
6 
7 
4 
7 
3.6 
5.4 


4.8 
3.2 
4.4 


7 
4.3 
8.7 
2.4 
4.4 
7.4 
.7 
3.1 
5.1 


7.1 

.7 

2.7 

4.8 


2.6 
1.5 
1.5 
4.0 
3.4 


2.8 
2.1 
1.1 
3.9 
4.4 
6.2 
4.2 
6.7 
9.1 
4.9 
3.5 


8.8 
5.0 
2.1 


6.2 
7.4 
4.9 
2.3 


3.5 
2.2 
3.7 
12.2 
3.2 
6.5 
1.6 
3.1 
6.2 
.5 
2.1 
4.0 


2.2 
1.4 
.9 
3.2 
3.2 
3.8 
1.9 
4.2 
7.1 
4.3 
2.9 
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Thousands  of  persons 
,  unemployed 


Seasonally  adjusted  rales  of  unempkiyment 


Selected  categories 


J|ly  1970 


July  1969 


July  1970 


June  1970 


May  1970         April  1370       March  1970 


July  1969 


^^   INDUSTRY* 

Nonagricultural  private  wage  and  salary  workers ». 

Construction. 

Manufacturing 

Durable  soods... 

Nondurable  goods 

Transportation  and  public  utilities -. ... 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 

Finance  and  service  industries 

GovernTienl  wage  and  salary  workers 

Agricultural  wage  and  salary  workers 


3,319 

2.041 

5.6 

5.2 

5.2 

4.8 

4.6 

3.5 

323 

163 

11.0 

10.9 

11.9 

8.1 

8.1 

5.9 

1,302 

697 

6.0 

5.3 

5.2 

4.7 

4.7 

3.2 

780 

420 

5.9 

5.1 

4.9 

4,9 

4.8 

3. 1 

522 

278 

6.2 

5.6 

5.7 

4,5 

4.6 

3.3 

162 

90 

3.3 

3.3 

3.3 

3,9 

3.1 

2.0 

752 

551 

5.3 

5.4 

5.1 

5,5 

4.7 

4.1 

773 

536 

4.8 

4.1 

4.2 

3,9 

4.0 

3.6 

279 

253 

2.0 

1.9 

2.2 

2.2 

2.1 

1.8 

104 

106 

8.6 

5.5 

9.3 

5.9 

6.4 

8,9 

1  Unemployment  rate  calculated  as  a  percent  of  civilian  labor  force,  •Unemployment  by  occupation  includes  all  experienced  unemployed  persons,  whereas  that 

'  Insured  unemployment  under  Slate  programs — unemployment  rate  calculated  as  a  percent    by  industry  covers  only  unemployed  wage  and  salary  workers. 

of  average  covered  employmenL  '  Includes  mining,  not  shown  separately, 

'  Van. hours  lost  by  the  unemployed  and  persons  on  part  time  lor  economic  reasons  as  a  percent 

of  potentially  available  labor  force  man. hours. 

TABLE  A-4.-UriEN"PL0YED  PERSONS  16  YEARS  AND  OVER  BY  DURATION  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT 

lln  thousandsl 


Seasonally  adjusted 


Duration  of  unemployment 


July  1970 


July  1969 


July  1970         June  1970  May  1970         April  1970       March  1970 


Less  than  5  weeks 2.313 

5  to  14  vieeks 1,597 

15  weehs  and  over 599 

15  to  26  vveeks 341 

27  weeks  and  over     258 

Average  (niean)  duration,  in  weeks. .-. 8.4 


858 
986 

337 
159 
179 
7.4 


2.061 
1,334 
711 
470 
241 
9,3 


1,961 
1,303 
685 
450 
235 
9,5 


2,219 
1.214 
612 
352 
260 
9.0 


2,295 
1.075 
569 
372 
197 
8.2 


1.995 
1,154 
545 
363 
182 
8,4 


TABLE  A-5.-UNEMPL0YED  PERSONS  BY  REASON  FOR  UNEMPLOYMENT 
(Numbers  in  thousands) 


July  1969 


1.656 
824 

400 
233 
167 
8.2 


it 

July  1970 

Seasonally  adjusted 

Reason  tor  unemployme 

July  1%9 

July  1970 

June  1970 

May  1970 

April  1970 

March  1970 

July  1969 

NUMBER 
Lost  Isst  job 

OF  UNEMPLOYED 

1,778 
635 

1,342 
756 

100,0 
39,5 
14.1 
29.8 
16.8 

2.1 
.7 

1.6 

.9 

979 

459 

1,010 

734 

100.0 
30.8 
14.4 
31.7 
23.1 

1.1 
.6 

1.2 
.9 

1,833 
600 

1,284 
439 

100.0 
44.1 
14.4 
30.9 
10.6 

2.1 

.8 

1.6 

.9 

1,928 
569 

1,036 
468 

100.0 
48.2 
14.2 
25.9 
11.7 

2.3 
.7 

1.3 
.6 

1,912 
550 

1,168 
464 

100,0 
45,7 
13,4 
28,5 
11.3 

2.3 
.7 

1.4 
.6 

1.613 
573 

1.207 
550 

100.0 
40.9 
14.5 
30.6 
13.9 

1.9 
.7 

1.5 
.7 

1.503 
466 

1,225 
479 

100,0 
40,9 
12.7 
33.4 
13.0 

1.8 
.6 

1.5 
.5 

1  009 

Left  last  jcb 

Reentered  labor  force  

Never  worked  before 

434 

%7 

426 

PERCENT  DISTRIBUTION 
Total  uneT.flc>ed 

Lost  last  job                                    - -- 

100.0 
35.6 

Left  last  job 

15.3 
34.1 

Never  worked  before 

15.0 

UNEMPLOYED  AS  A  PERCENT  OF  THE  CIVILIAN 
FORCE 
Lost  Ust  job                           .     -- -     -  

LABOR 

1.2 

Left  last  job 

.5 
1.2 

Never  worked  before 

.5 

J 

TABLE  A-6,-UNEMPL0YED  PERSONS  BY  AGE 

AND  SEX 

Thousands  of 

persons 

Percent  look- 
ing for  full- 
time  work 

Seasonally  adjusted 

unemployment  rates 

Aje  and  sex 

July  1970 

July  1969 

July  1970 

July  1970 

June  1970 

May  1970 

April  1970 

March  1970 

July  1969 

4,510 

3,182 

83.2 

5.0 

4.7 

5.0 

4.8 

4.4 

3.5 

16  to  19  years          .     .   . 

\ 

1,415 
741 
710 
950 
2,109 
1,726 
383 

1  250 
704 
546 
594 
1.338 
1,067 
270 

75.3 
63.6 
83.8 
88.9 
87.3 
89.5 
77.8 

13.9 
15.2 
13.2 
8,6 
3,5 
3.7 
i9 

14,6 
16,0 
13,3 
7.4 
3.2 
3.3 
3.0 

14.3 
15  6 
13.8 
8.1 
3.3 
3.4 
3.3 

15.7 
18.7 
13  8 
7,7 
3,1 
3,2 
2.8 

13.9 

15.7 

12.4 

5.8 

3.0 
3.1 
2.7 

12.2 

16  and  17  years 

18  and  19  years 

20  to  24  years 

25  years  and  over 

25  to  54  years   

55  years  and  over 

14.6 
10.3 
5.8 
2.3 
2.3 
2.0 

2.475 

1,608 

86.0 

4.5 

4.3 

4.4 

4.2 

3.6 

2.9 

16  to  19  years 

16  and  17  years 

18  and  19  years 

807 
418 
389 
528 
1,140 
907 
233 

663 
394 
268 
285 
660 
500 
159 

72.0 
63.6 
81.0 
91.5 
93.3 
95.7 
83.7 

14.1 
15.2 
13.6 
9.1 
3.0 
3.0 
2.8 

14.8 
16.6 

13.2 
7.2 
2.9 
2.9 
2.8 

15.0 
16.4 
14.6 
7.7 
2.9 
2.8 
3.1 

15,2 
17,2 
13,9 
7,9 
2.6 
2.6 
2.8 

12.5 
14.6    - 
10.8 

6.4 

2.4 

2.3 

2.8 

11.8 
14.4 
9.7 

20  to  24  years 

5,3 

25  years  and  over 

25  to  54  years 

55  years  and  over 

1  7 
1.7 
1.9 

Females.  16  years  and  over, ,. 

2.035 

1,574 

»        79.9 

5.9 

5.5 

5.9 

5.7 

5.7 

4.6 

16  to  19  years 

644 

323 
321 
422 
969 
819 
150 

587 
310 
277 
309 
678 
566 
HI 

75.3 
63.5 
87.2 
85.8 
80.4 
82.5 
68.0 

V3.7 

15.1 
12.7 
8.1 
4.5 
4.8 
3.1 

14.3 

15.3 
13.4 
7.7 
3.8 
4.1 
3.2 

13.4 
14.6 
12.9 
8.7 
4.2 
4.3 
3.6 

16.4 

2a6 

13.7 
7,5 
3,8 
4,2 
2.7 

15.6 
17.0 
14.3 
7.2 
4.0 
4.4 
2.5 

12.7 

16  and  17  years 

18  and  19  years 

14.8 

11.0 

20  to  24  years 

25  years  and  over 

6.3 
3.5 

25  to  54  years 

55  years  and  over 

3.2 

2.3 
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Y«(^LS.  B\ 


July 
Industry "^ 

TolaL r...._TO.*K.O 

Mining.      -•  4^-1 

Contract  construction ^ * ,q  55cn 

Manufscturmg  ~ ,  oji' n 

Production  *orkm - y  f  ?,?•  „ 

Durjt)le  goods •'-  '1  'j''" 

Production  workers '^J?  a 

Ordnance  and  accessories ^ ioi  i 

Lumber  and  wood  products j JM.  l 

Furniture  and  fixtures lii'c 

Stone  Cijy.  anJ  glass  products "J.b 

Primjrv  metal  industries I'^oi  c 

Fabricated  metal  products }  J?i° 

Machmery.  except  electrical vli-nn 

Electrical  equipment.    .. iT^c't 

Tra-isportat'Oii  equipment .lac 

Instruments  and  related  products ^js.  b 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing ^i"' 

Nondurable  goods     - i  oso  n 

Production  workers -  ?  „„  , 

Food  a?id  kindred  products '  '^^°- ' 

ToMcco  manufactures '^- ' 

T'xtne  mill  products    -  *|*-^ 

Apparel  and  otner  text-ie  products Mno' 7 

Paper  and  allied  products nSic 

.            Priitigand  Dubi.sti.ng ,7^,1 

'I           C^enrcals  and  allied  products fS?! 

^         Petriieum  and  coal  products I|'-* 

Rut;ber  and  p'astics  products,  nee... »|- " 

Leatnrr  and  leat^ier  products J^J- ■* 

Transpoilation  and  public  utilities ,;X?i'n 

Whoiesaleanl  retail  trade '. ,  siin 

Wholesale  trade ,,  SSn 

Retail  trade ",  7ian 

Finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate ,,ii2n 

Ser .  ces                          "  ■  °''*' 

Government".'.'."! 'HSJ'S 

Federal ?  ("H 

Slate  and  Icwl   ,.            -   - s. --'.  J 


June 
19701 


May 
197(5 


71. 378. 0       70. 780. 0 

634.0  620.0 

3,b06.0  3.344.0 

19,622.0  19.432.0 

14,253.0  14,061.0 

11.399.0  11.352.0 

8,  229. 0  8. 164. 0 

250.  0  2W.  1 

605. 9  579. 2 

452.7  451.4 

649. 9  638.  0 

1.329.0  1,319.4 

1.401.1  1.385.6 

1.998.8  2,  Cl>6,4 

1.930.9  1.932.5 
1,890.0  1,897.2 

465.  0  465.  5 

425.6  422.4 

8.  223.  0         8,  08C,  0 

6,  024.  0  5,  897.  0 

1.793.4  1,735.7 

71,4  70,8 

970. 4  967  4 

1.400.7         1,372.4 

707.8 

3 

.3 

9 

2 

'2 
.0 
,0 


Change  from 

July 
1969 

June 
1970 

July 
1969 

70.481.0 

-892.0 

5.0 

Seasonally  adjusted 


July 
1970' 


70, 455 


June 
19701 


70.  598 


May    Change  from 
1970      June    1970 


1,102 
1.058. 

191 

543. 

329, 

4.469. 

14  878. 

3.813.0 

11.065.0 

3  670.0 

11.641.0 

12, 726. 0 

2, 765.  0 

9,961.0 


635.0 

3,  707. 0 

20,164,0 

14,700.0 

11.889.0 

8  612.0 

322.1 

627.5 

476.2 

670  9 

1,374,3 

1,428.9 

2.  032. 1 

2.  022.  7 
2. 022.  9 

477.4 

433.7 

8.275.0 

6,088.0 

1  832,6 

71.9 

992.0 

1,369.2 

715.7 

1.  092.  5 

1.076.1 

195.3 

588.8 

341.2 

4,507.0 

14.663.0 

3,  787.  0 
10.876.0 

3  628.  0 

11.384.0 

11.793,0 

2.842.0 

8.951.0 


0.0 
63.0 

-326,0 
-  305,  0 
-262.0 
-240.0 
-7.2 
-21.8 


-11. 
-6. 

-IP, 
-19. 
-22. 
-28. 
-113. 
-5. 
-14.9 
-64.0 
-65.0 
35.3 
.7 
-21.1 
-56.5 
-11.0 
-5.1 
-.3 
.6 
2.6 
-9.2 
14.0 
-95.0 
8.0 
-104.0 
37.0 
-32,0 
-552,0 
-3,0 
549.0 


-1. 

-138.0 

-868.  0 

-752.0 

-752.0 

-623,  0 

-79,3 

-43,4 

-34.7 

-27.3 

-5S,  8 

-47,3 

-55.7 

-120.7 

-246.4 

-17.8 

-23,0 

-116,0 

-129,0 

-3,9 

.2 

-42.7 

-25.0 

-6.0 

6.1 

-11.5 

2.1 

-19.8 

-15.9 

54.0 

25Q.  0 

99.0 

151.0 

110.0 

284.0 

3!4,  0 

-135,0 

449,0 


617 

3,311 

19,  400 

14,100 

11.226 

8.099 

243 

565 

449 

628 

1   3Li3 

1.398 

1,976 

1,9:3 

1,863 

460 

41S 

8,174 


619 

3,326 

19  473 

14,  135 

11,295 

8,136 

2i0 

584 

452 

636 

1,  3iJ3 

1,389 

1,983 

l,93i 

1,877 

463 

423 

8.178 


001 

791 

SI 

956 

1  390 
706 

1,099 

1,053 
191 
577 
330 

4,507, 
14,9?? 

3,840 

11  082 
3,676 

11,484 

12  538 

2  633 
9,905 


999 

1,797 

81 

958 

1,385 

711 

1,101 

1,056 

193 

564 

332 

4,498 

14,941 

3,854 

11  087 

3  672 

11,516 

12,553 

2  663 

9,890 


70, 852 

620~ 

3,351 

19. 572 

14,180 

11,386 

8,136 

256 

682 

456 

638 

1,309 

1,394 

2.004 

l,9ti6 

1,897 

463 

426 

8   lib 

5  994 

1,805 

81 

971 

1,375 

714 

1,108 

1  061 

192 

bii 

332 

4,478 

'.4  968 

3.859 

11,!09 

3  677 

11,572 

12,614 

2,  7B1 

9,833 


-143 

"^ 
-15 

-73 

-35 

-69 

-37 

-7 

-19 

-3 

-8 

0 

9 

-7 

-12 

-14 

-3 

-5 

-4 

2 

-6 

0 

-2 

5 

-5 

-2 

-3 

_9 

;3 

-2 

9 

-19 

-14 

-5 

4 

-32 

-15 

-30 

15 


I  Preliminary. 


TABLE  B-2 -AVERAGE  WEEKLY  HOURS  OF  PRODUCTION  OR  t^ONSUPERVISORY  WORKERS'  ON  PRIVATE  NONAGRICULTURAL  PAYROLLS.  BY  INDUSTRY 

|ln  thousandsl 


Change  from 


Seasonally  adjusted 


July 


Industry 


197 


June 
197.1  • 


May 

197u 


July 
1959 


Junfe 

1970 


July 
1959 


July 
1970- 


June 
1970  « 


Mty   Change  from 
1970      Ju.ie    1970 


Total  pn.ate. 


Mining 

Contract  construction 

Ma-ufKluring 

Overtime  hours 

DuraD-e  goods 

Overtime  hours 

Orlnance  and  accessories 

Lumber  and  Aood  products 

Furniture  and  fixtures  

Stone  clay,  and  glass  producb 

Primary  metal  industries 

Fabricated  metal  products 

Macrinery  except  electrical 

[iectrica  equipment 

Trj-sportation  equipment 

Instruments  and  related  products 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing 

Nondurable  goods    

Oyer'.ime  hours 

Food  and  Kindred  products 

Tobacco  manufactures 

Textile  mill  products  

Apparel  and  other  textile  prtxJuctj 

Paper  and  alli^"'  r^'^ducts.. 

Piintirj  an-i  ri  bllshlng. 

Chemci  <;  end  illied  prflduets .-- 

^°'    leuro  and  coti  products. 

Rublierand  plastics  p  ticucts.  nee 

Leather  and  lea.  i^-i  p'oducts 

Transportation  and  ,;u^,ic  -iiities    

WtWiesaleand    --juvne      

Who.e,de  trade 

Retail  trade    .         ..  -■ 

Fina-ce,  insurance,  and  real  estate 
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37.6 

38.7 
39.7 

2.9 
40.1 

2.8 
40.0 
39.3 
37.9 
41.6 
40.3 
40.6 
40.7 
39.1 
40.5 
39.5 
38.2 
39.2 

2.9 
40.7 
37.7 
40.0 
35.5 
41.7 
37.7 
41.3 
43.5 
40.3 
37.6 
41.0 
36.3 
40.3 

35.0 
36.9 
34.9 


37.4 

42.8 
38,5 
40.0 

3.1 
40.7 

3.2 
40.7 
39.9 
39.0 
41.6 
40,7 
41.1 
41.2 
39.8 
41.6 

4a  0 

38.7 
39.2 
3.0 
40,5 
38.1 
40.2 
35,4 
41,8 
37.7 
41,4 
42.8 
40.2 
37.9 
40.7 
35.6 
40".  1 
34.2 
36,7 
34.5 


37.0 

42.7 
38.1 
39.8 

2.9 
4*.  3 

2.9 
40.8 
40.1 
38,5 
41.5 

4a« 

40.7 
41.1 
39.6 
40.4 
40.0 
38.6 
39.0 
2.9 
40.5 
36.8 
39.7 
35.1 
41.8 
37.6 
41.6 
42,8 
39,9 
37,5 
40.4 
35.0 
39.9 
33.5 
36.7 
34.3 


38.0 

43.0 
38.7 
40.4 

3.5 
40.9 

3.6 
39.8 
39.7 
39.7 
41.8 
41.6 
41.2 
41.8 
39.8 
41.6 
40,5 
38,5 
39.8 

3.4 
41.2 
37.6 
40,7 
35.9 
43.0 
38.4 
41.7 
43.6 
40.8 
37.4 
41.1 
36.5 
40.3 
35.2 
37.1 
35.3 


0.2 

.2 
-.3 
-.2 
-.6 
-.4 
-.7 
-.6 
-1.1 
0 

-.4 
-.5 
-.5 
-.7 
-1.1 
-.5 
-.5 
0 

-.1 
.2 
-.4 
-.2 
.1 
-.1 
0 

-.1 
.7 
.1 
-.3 
.3 
.7 
.2 
.8 


-I 


-0.4 

^T 
0 
-.7 

-.6 
-.8 

-.8 

.2 

-.4 

-1.8 

2 

3 

.6 
-1.1 
-.7 
-1.1 
-1.0 
-.3 
-  .6 
-.5 
-.5 

.1 
-.7 
-.4 
-1.3 
-.7 
-.4 
-.1 
-.5 

.2 
-.1 
-.2 
0 

-.2 
-.2 
-.4 


37.3 


37.2 


37.1 


0.1 


42.4 
37.6 
39.9 

3.0 
40.5 

3.0 
40. 
39. 
38, 
41. 
40, 
41, 
41.2 
39.7 
41.0 
39.9 
38.9 
39.2 

2.9 
40.2 
38.1 
40.4 
35.6 
41.7 
37.8 
41.4 
42.7 
40.7 
37.3 
40.6 
35.5 
40.0 
34.0 
36.9 
34.6 


42.3 
37.7 
39.8 
3.1 
40,5 
.  3.2 
40.6 
39.7 
38, 
41, 
40, 
40 
4! 
39, 
41, 
39. 
38 


39.0 
3.0 
40.3 
37.5 
39,9 
35.2 
41.7 
37.7 
41,4 
42,6 
40,2 
37,5 
40,6 
35  4 
40,0 
33,9 
36.7 
34.4 


42,5 
38.1 
39.8 

2,9 
40,U 

3,0 
40,8 
39,7 
38,8 
41,3 
40,2 
40,6 
41,1 
39.7 
40.3 
40.1 
38,7 
39.1 

3.0 
40,7 
37,1 
39,8 
35,1 
41.8 
37.7 
41.5 
42.5 
40.0 
37.7 


.1 

-.1 

.1 

-.1 

0 

-.2 
-.1 
0 

-,4 

.3 

0 

.1 

.1 

0 

-.6 
0 

.3 

.2 

-.1 

-.1 

.6 

.5 

.4 

0 

.1 

0 

.1 

.5 
-.2 
0 
.1 

0 

.1 

.2 
.2 


1  Data  relate  to  production  v»orkers  m  mmng  and  manufacturing:  to  construction  workers  in 
contract  conttuction  and  to  nonsupervisory  workers  in  transportation  and  public  utilities; 
wholesale  and  -elail  trade,  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate;  and  services  These  groups  account 


for  approximately  four-fifths  of  the  total  emrloymeni  on  private  nonagricultural  payrolls. 
'  Preliminary. 


ki 


TABLE  B-3.-AVERAGE  HOURLY  AND  WEEKLY  EARNj-JGS  OF  PRODUCTION  OR  NONSUPERVISORY  WORKERS'  ON  PRIVATE  NONAGRICULTURAL  PAYROLLS.  BY  INDUSTRY 


Average  hourly  earnings 


Average  weekly  earnings 


Change  from 


Change  from 


lndii.stiy 


July 

1970  5 


June 
19701 


May 
1970 


July 
196§ 


June 
1970 


July 
1%5 


July 
1970 » 


June 
1970: 


May 
1970 


July 
1969 


June 
1970 


July 
1956 


Total  private i3.22  V3.21  $3.20  ^3.05         JO.Ol 

Mining  3.80  3.82  3  80  3.69 

Contract  construction 5.17  5.11  5,10  4.76 

Manufacturing 3.36  3,36  3.34  3,19 

Durable  goods 3,56  3,57  3,55  3,38 

Ordn.ince  and  accessories 3,52  3,68  3,59  3.41 

Lumber  and  wood  products .'.  2,92  2,98  2,92  2,75 

Furniture  and  fixtures 2.75  2,76  2.75  2.62 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass  products, 3.41  3,40  3.38  3.19 

Primary  metal  industries 3.90  3,92  3,90  3,79 

Fabricated  metal  products 3,54  3,54  3,52  3,33 

Machinery,  except  electrical 3.76  3.76  3.77  3.56 

Electrical  equipment. 3.33  3.30  3,27  3,09 

Tiansporlation  equipment 4,07  4.11  4.06  3.90 

Instruments  and  related  products 3.34  3.31  3,30  3,13 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing. 2.80  2.82  2.81  2.64 

Nondurable  goods 3.09  3.06  3.05  2,92 

Food  and  Kindred  products 3.17  3.15  3.16  2,97 

Tobacco  manulactutes 3.01  3.02  2.99  2,77 

Textile  mill  products 2.43  2.44  2.43  2,35 

Apparel  and  other  textile  products 2,38  2,38  2,36  2,28 

Paper  and  allied  products 3.46  3.42  3.40  3,27 

Printing  and  publishing 3,90  3.93  3.88  3,68 

Chemicals  and  allied  products 3.73  3,68  3.64  3,49 

Petroleum  and  coal  products.. 4.28  4,22  4,25  4,03 

Rubber  and  plastics  products,  nee 3.20  3,13  3,  M  3,09 

Leather  and  leather  products 2,48  2,49  2.49  2,34 

Transportation  and  public  utilities 3,85  3,83  3,79  3,65 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 2.70  2.70  2.70  2.55           0 

Wholesale  trade        3.41  3.40  3.41  3,23             .01 

Retailtrade 2.44  2.43  2.43  2,30            .01 

Finance,  Insurance,  and  real  estate 3,05  3,04  3,  C4  2.91             .01 

Services c 2.81  2.81  2.8J  2.63           0 

'  Data  relate  to  production  workers  in  mining  and  manufacturing:  t^onstruction  workers  in  'Preliminary, 
contr.ict  construrtion   and  to  nonsupervisory  «o:ivers  in  transportation  and  public  ulil'ties;  whole- 
sale and  retail  t,ade:  fi.iance  insurance,  and  real  estate;  and  services.  These  groups  account  lor 

approximately  four-filtrs  of  the  total  employment  on  private  nonagricultural  payrolls. 


$0.17      $121.07      $120.05      $118.40      $115.90         $1.02 
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.01 
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.03 

-.02 
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.02 

-.01 

-.01 
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.04 
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.05 
.06 
.07 
-.01 
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.21 
.41 
.17 
.18 
.21 
.17 
.14 
.22 
.11 
.2! 
.20 
.24 
.17 
.21 
.16 
.17 
.20 
.24 
.08 
.10 
.19 
.22 
.24 
.25 
.11 
.14 
.20 
.15 
.18 
.14 
.14 
.18 


162.64 

200.  08 
133,39 
142.76 
144.80 
114.76 
104.60 
141.86 
157.17 
143,72 
153,03 
130.20 
164.84 
131.93 
106.96 
121,13 
129,02 
113.48 

97.20 

84.49 
144.28 
147.03 
154.05 
186.18 
128.96 

93.25 
157.85 

98,01 
137,42 

85,40 
112.55 

98.07 


163.50 
1%,74 

134.40 
145,30 
145,71 
r.8,90 
107,64 
141.44 
159,54 
145,49 
154,91 
131,34 
170,98 
132,40 
109,13 
119,95 
127.58 
115,06 

98, -.19 

84.25 
142,95 
147, -3 
152  35 
180,62 
125,83 

94,37 
155  8S 

96,12 
136.34 

83,11 
111,57 

96.95 


162.26 

194.31 
132,93 
143,07 
146.47 
117.09 
105.88 
140.27 
157.56 
143,26 
154,95 
129,49 
164.02 
122.00 
108,47 
118.95 
127.98 
110.03 

96,47 

82,84 
142,12 
145  89 
151,42 
181.90 
123.29 

93.38 
153.12 

94.50 
135.06 

81.41 
111.57 

96.04 


154.37 

184.21 
128  88 
138,24 
135.72 
109.18 
104.01 
133.34 
157,66 
137,20 
148,81 
122.98 
152,  24 
126.77 
101.64 
116.22 
122.  36 
104.15 

95.65 

81.85 
140.61 
141. 31 
145.53 
175.71 
126.  07 

87.52 
150.02 

93.08 
130.17 

80.96 
107.96 

92.84 


-1, 
-1, 


-.86 
3.34 

-1.01 
-2.54 
-.91 
-4.14 
-3.04 
.42 
.37 
,77 
,88 

-:,  14 

-6,14 

-.47 

-2.17 

1.18 

1.44 

-1.58 

-.89 

.24 

1.32 

0 

1.70 
5.56 
3.13 
-1.12 
1.97 
1.89 
1.08 
2.29 
.98 
1.12 


8,27 
15,87 
4.51 

4,52 


08 


,59 
8  52 
-  49 
e  52 
4,22 
7,22 
2,60 
5.16 
5,32 
4  91 
6,56 
9,33 
1,55 
2,64 
3.67 
5.72 
8.52 
10.47 
2.89 
5.73 
7,83 


THE  USE  OF  INTERST.'^TE  HIGH- 
WAY FUNDS  TO  SUBSIDIZE 
JONES  &  LAUGHLIN 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate a  recently  released  GAO  report  en- 
titled "Questionable  Basis  for  Approving* 
Certain  Segments  of  the  Interstate 
Highway  System."  I  want  first  to  com- 
meiKTri^e  GAO  for  their  masterful  use 
of  tinder^tatement  in  the  title  of  this  re- 
port. The  basis  on  which  certain  high- 
way funds  have  been  allocated  is  not  JLLst 
"questionable,"  it  is  shocking  and  scan- 
dalous. 

This  G.'\0  report  reveals  that  $39  mil- 
lion taken  from  the  Federal  highway 
trust  fund  has  been  used  to  construct  13 
miles  of  four-lane  highway  which  is.  in 
essence,  nothing  but  a  private  driveway 
for  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  steel  plant  in 
Hennepin.  111.  What  this  boils  down  to  is 
a  subsidy,  pure  and  simple — a  $39  million 
Federal  subsidy  to  the  Jones  &  Laughlin 
Steel  Co. 

I  will  grant  that,  by  some  standards, 
$39  million  is  a  modest  sum.  The  Defense 
Department  undoubtedly  wastes  almost 
that  much  ever>'  day  in  the  week.  How- 
ever, since  the  highway  trust  fund  was 
created  in  1956,  we  have  been  exceedingly 
jealous  of  the  uses  to  which  it  could  be 
put.  We  could  not  spare  anything  from 
this  trust  fund  to  spend  on  highway 
maintenance,  on  highway  beautification, 
on  mass  transit,  on  housing,  or  on  any  of 
the  other  things  we  need  so  badly,  yet  we 
coLild  spare  $39  million  to  build  a  private 
road  for  Jones  &  Laughlin.  I  think  it  is 
worth  taking  a  few  minutes  to  inquire 
how  this  particular  highway  came  to  be 
built  with  Interstate  funds.' 


The  normal  procedure  of  the  High- 
way Administration,  in  reviewing  re- 
quests for  additions  to  the  Interstate 
System,  is  to  evaluate  them  on  a  point 
system.  LLsing  four  basic  factors:  national 
defense,  system  integration,  industry, 
and  population  as  the  basis  for  assigning 
points.  Now,  this  Ls  far  from  constituting 
the  kind  of  comprehensive  social  cost 
and  benefit  analysis  which  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  highway  program.  I  have 
frequently  stres.sed  the  need  for  better 
economic  analysis  of  the  highway  pro- 
gram. However,  at  least  this  point  sys- 
tem does  represent  some  attempt  to  give 
uniform  consideration  to  proposals  for 
additions  to  the  Interstate  .'5y.stem. 

In  the  case  of  cert.xin  auxiliaiT  routes 
which  have  been  added  to  the  Interstate 
System  from  time  to  time,  the  Highway 
Administration  has  chosen  to  skip  this 
evaluation  in  terms  of  a  point  system 
and  to  approve  applications  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis.  Tlie  GAO  concludes  that 
this  procedure  was  "contrarj-  to  I  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration's!  pre- 
viously established  practice  of  approving 
interstate  mileage  allocations  only  after 
systematically  rating,  evaluating,  and 
comparing  the  relative  merits  and  needs 
of  all  State  requests," 

Let  me  continue  to  quote  from  the 
GAO  report : 

For  the  most  part,  the  Eegment.s  that 
were  approved  on  a  case-by-ca,se  basis  are 
located  in  populous  areas  or  furnish  access 
to  such  areas  from  nearby  through  routes 
and.  therefore,  appear  to  provide  general 
benefits  within  the  concept  of  the  Interstate 
System,  However,  one  segment — Spur  Route 
1-180 — a  13,2-mile,  four-lane  highway — was 
approved  for  construction  during  this  period 
and  cannot,  in  our  opinion,  be  considered  to 
provide  the  general  benefits  normally  asso- 


ciated with  Interstate  highways  because  it 
will  primarily  benefit  a  steel  plant  located 
near  the  small  rural  community  of  Hennepin, 
Illinois,  FHWA  estimates  that  the  total  cost 
ot  this  spur  route  will  be  $47,1  million — the 
Federal  share  of  which  is  $39  million.  The 
approval  of  this  spur  route  is  particularly 
significant  when  taking  into  consideration 
the  fact  that,  at  various  times  prior  to  its 
approval  of  1-180,  FHWA  refused  to  approve 
auxiliary  routes  for  urban  areas  such  as  Tuc- 
son. Arizona;  Greensboro.  North  Carolina; 
and  Tacoma.  \Vashlng:on.  apparently  on  the 
b.isi3  that  the  then  available  mileage  was 
being  held  in  reserve  for  adjustments  to  pre- 
viously approved  routes, 

Tucson.  Ariz.,  has  a  population  of  over 
2,000,000.  It  was  denied  a  1.5-niile  inter- 
state spur  route.  AsheviUe.  N.C..  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  and  other  good-sized  cities  have 
also  been  denied  spur  rout<.s.  I  do  not 
necessarily  criticize  the  decisions  not  to 
build  these  routes  with  Interstate  funds. 
The  Interstate  System  was  intended  to 
provide  transportation  between  cities, 
not  to  meet  all  local  transportation 
needs.  What  I  do  question  is  why  Henne- 
pin. 111.,  with  a  population  of  less  than 
1.000  is  entitled  to  a  spur  route,  when 
Asheville,  Tacoma,  and  Tucson  were  not. 

The  Department  of  Transportation's 
answer  is  that,  although  Hennepin  is 
presently  rural  in  character,  it  is  a  rapid- 
ly changing  area.  There  will  be  more 
traffic  volume  in  the  future.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  real  story.  The  GAO 
points  out: 

No  other  au.xiliary  route  has  been  ap- 
proved on  the  basis  that  the  area  which  it 
was  to  serve  had  the  potential  to  become  an 
industrial  center. 

The  real  stor>'  is  ver>-  clear  from  the 
GAO  report.  The  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel 
Co.  informed  the  State  of  Illinois  that 
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it  would  locat*  at  Heiinepin  only  if  good 
hichwav  access  were  provided.  The  State 
agreed  to  seek  funds  to  construct  the 
needed  road.  Instead  of  seeking  ius  funds 
from  the  State  legislature,  however,  the 
State  submitted  its  request  to  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administration.  What  is 
more  incredible  is  that  the  Hishway 
AdministraUon  approved  this  request. 
This  highway  was  built  with  90  percent 
Federal  funds. 

Thi?  particular  highway  has  been  built. 
But  we  must  not  allow  this  type  of  thing 
to  reoccur.  We  must  insist  tliat  Federal 
aid  highways  projects  are  fulls  analyzed 
in  terms  of  their  social  costs  and  benefits 
before  they  are  built.  This  analysis  must 
be  made  available  to  Con2:ress.  and  funds 
must  be  denied  where  the  expenditure 
cannot  be  justified  in  terms  of  public 
benefits. 

The  Congress  is  considering  highway 
legislation  this  year.  I  hope  we  will  take 
a  lesson  from  experience  and  introduce 
into  the  law  the  safeguards  necessary  to 
insure  that  highway  funds  will  be  ex- 
pended in  the  public  interest. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS  OF 
SENATORS 


PROPOSAL  TO  AMEND  GUN 
CONTROL  ACT  OF  1968 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President.  I  voted 
for  the  passage  of  the  Gun  Control  Act 
of  1968  when  it  passed  the  Senate  by  a 
vote  of  70  yeas  to  IT  nays  on. Septem- 
ber 18.  1968.  That  bill  was  passed  in  the 
heat  of  national  passion  and  under  sor- 
row caused  by  a  rash  of  fatal  shootings 
of  national  import. 

Since  that  tim.e.  I  have  had  second 
thoughts  about  some  of  its  provisions 
which  I  now  feel  are  too  restrictive.  In 
retrospect.  I  now  believe  that  insufiQ- 
cient  attention  was  paid  to  the  workings 
of  the  act  and  its  impUcations.  a  fact 
that  subsequent  events  have  borne  out 
quite  clearly. 

Because  I  am  realistic  in  my  knowl- 
edge that  Congress  will  probably  not  re- 
peal the  Gim  Control  Act — and.  in  fact, 
because  I  do  not  feel  that  all  of  it  should 
be  repealed — I  believe  a  productive  ap- 
proach to  changing  this  law  is  to  move  on 
the  most  objectionable  portions,  a  piece 
at  a  time.  Last  year,  I  cosponsored  with 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett  i 
and  other  Senators  legislation  which 
passed  the  Congress  eliminating  record- 
keeping requirements  under  the  act  with 
respect  to  shotgun  and  rifle  ammtmition. 
On  June  26  of  this  year.  I  joined  with 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  <  Mr.  McGee  ) 
and  other  Senators  in  the  sponsorship 
of  S.  3724.  The  bill,  if  enacted,  will  elim- 
inate the  recordkeeping  requirements  of 
the  Gun  Control  Act  as  they  pertain  to 
.22-caliber  rimfire  ammunition.  I.  along 
with  the  other  casportsors,  am  hopeful 
that  this  legislation  will  also  pass  Con- 
gress before  the  end  of  this  session. 

To  a  lesser  degree,  we  are  now  faced 
with  a  similar  situation  as  the  one  In 
1968  which  brought  forth  the  Gun  Con- 
trol Act.  Earlier  this  year,  the  country 
was  subjected  to  a  rising  tide  of  terror- 
ism. In  Washington.  D.C.,  the  Nation's 
Capital,  on  one  day  in  early  March  there 


were  28  bomb  threats.  On  the  same  day 
in  New  York  City,  there  were  161  bomb 
threats.  That  same  night,  a  building  in 
Buffalo,  N.Y.,  was  seriously  damaged  by 
an  explosion.  During  the  first  3  montlis 
of  tills  year,  more  than  a  score  of  bombs 
exploded  in  more  than  a  dozen  different 
cities,  killing  and  injuring  people  and 
causing  property  damage  well  into  the 
million^  of  dollars. 

President  Nixon  made  a  commitment 
to  tlie  American  people  to  deal  with  this 
rash  of  bombings,  as  he  rightfully  should 
have.  The  result  was  proposed  legislation 
sent  to  Congress  to  strengthen  the  laws 
concerning  illegal  use.  transportation,  or 
possession  of  explosives  and  the  penalties 
with  respect  thereto.  In  the  Senate,  the 
administration  bill  is  S.  3650,  with  sim- 
ilar bills  pending  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Basically,  I  am  in  full  accord  with 
President  Nixon's  efforts  to  crack  down 
on  the  distressing  increase  of  violence  in 
this  country,  and  I  am  shocked  by  the  use 
of  bombs  and  explosives  which  can  kill 
and  injure  innocent  and  helpless  citizens. 
We  must  have  effective  tools  to  fight 
crime,  and  we  must  have  legislation  with 
severe  penalties  to  deter  these  vicious 
criminals. 

Bat  the  broad  scope  of  some  of  these 
"explosive  control"  bills— like  the  Gun 
Control  Act  of  1968— would  result  in 
needlessly  penalizing  law-abiding  sports- 
men who  hand  load  their  own  shells  to 
be  ured  for  legitimate  sporting  purposes. 
I  do  not  believe  that  this  bill  should  cover 
this  type  of  sporting  activity. 

Therefore,  I  was  pleased  to  join  with 
the  Senators  from  Pennsylvania  (Messrs. 
ScHWEiKER  and  Scott  >  and  other  Sen- 
ators in  the  cosponsorship  of  amend- 
ment No.  728  to  S.  3650,  the  administra- 
tion bill.  The  amendment  would  elimi- 
nate from  that  bill  any  restrictions  on  the 
possession  of  up  to  24  pounds  of  smoke- 
less powder  and  up  to  6  pounds  of  black 
powder  for  use  for  lawful  sporting  pur- 
poses. Mai.y  sportsmen  hand  load  their 
own  shells  for  legitimate  sporting  activi- 
ties, and  I  see  no  rea.son  why  they  should 
be  put  under  the  broad  scope  of  the  ad- 
ministration bill.  We  should  not  have  to 
go  through  with  the  gradual  repeal  of 
these  explosive  bills  as  we  have  done  and 
are  doing  on  the  Gun  Control  Act. 

Last  week,  a  constituent  of  mine  from 
Kansas  sent  me  a  copy  of  a  statement 
made  by  Mr.  Neal  Knox,  editor  of  the 
Handloader  magazine  and  the  Rifle  mag- 
azine, before  Subcommittee  5  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee.  Because  this 
testimony  has  quite  a  bit  of  bearing  on 
amendment  No.  728.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Neal  Knox 
Mr.  Chairman,  members  cf  the  committee. 
I  gre.'itly  appreclTte  the  opportunity  to  rep- 
resent what  I.  as  editor,  believe  to  be  the 
views  snd  Interests  of  the  readers  of  The 
Handloader  and  The  Rifle  magazines.  The 
Handloader  Is  the  only  mazaglne  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  rapldiy  growing  hobby  of 
ammunition  reloading.  The  Rifle  Magazine 
is  also  highly  specialized,  designed  to  interest 
and  Inform  technically  advanced  rifle  shoot- 
ers, hunters  and  amateur  ballisticlans,  al- 
most all  of  whom  reload  their  own  ammuni- 


tion. The  Rifle  wae  adopted  last  year  as  the 
official  publication  of  the  National  Bench 
Rest  Shooters  Association,  which  I  also 
represent. 

In  addition.  I  have  been  asked  by  the  Na- 
tional Reloading  Manufacturers  Association, 
a  trade  association  composed  principally  of 
small  businesses,  to  state  that  NRMA  is  in 
bubstantlal  agreement  with  my  views  and 
wishes  to  be  associated  with  the  comments  in 
my  prepared  statement. 

The  combined  circulation  of  the  maga- 
zines is  more  than  50,000.  with  an  esti- 
mated readership  of  more  than  150.000,  yet 
we  know  that  we  reach  only  a  fraction  of 
the  nation's  handloaders,  estimated  to  num- 
ber more  than  1,000,000.  Handloadlng  is  a 
safe,  simple,  but  fascinating  subject.  Al- 
though most  handloaders  begin  reloading 
as  an  adjunct  to  shooting,  it  frequently 
becomes  a  separate  hobby  with  an  invest- 
ment of  several  huntired  dollars  in  equip- 
ment. By  reloading  his  own  ammunition,  a 
shooter  is  able  to  Improve  his  performance 
by  precisely  tailoring  his  ammunition  to  his 
gun  and  the  conditions  under  which  he 
ihoots. 

The  resulting  ammunition,  whether  for 
rifle,  shotgun  or  handgun,  is  often  ccnsld- 
erably  superior  to  that  which  is  produced  by 
ammunition  manufacturers,  and.  if  the  in- 
vestment in  time  and  equipment  is  net  con- 
sidered, often  less  expensive.  But  Improved 
performance,  not  ecogemy.  Is  the  prli.cipal 
reason  that  our  readers  handload.  according 
to  a  survey  taken  last  year.  That  survey  also 
showed  that  52^,  of  our  readers  are  c  llege- 
educated.  35 '"r  are  professional  people  and 
the  median  income  is  more  than  814  000  p:^r 
year.  As  these  figures  would  Indlcare.  our 
readers  are  substantial,  law  abiding  citizens. 
These  citizens  are  quite  concerned  about 
the  bills  before  this  committee,  for  wrhout 
exception  the  proposed  laws  would  p'.ace  the 
same  controls  upon  smokeless  propeHeins 
that  are  being  considered  for  high  explo- 
sives— yet  an  endless  list  of  substances 
equally  hazardous  or  more  hazardous  Than 
smolteless  propellents  would  not  be  similarly 
regulated.  We  consider  any  such  legislation 
unjust  and  discriminatory. 

There  are  two  general  classifications  of  ex- 
plosives— detonating  or  "high"  explosives, 
such  as  dynamite.  TNT  and  nitroglycerin,  and 
deflagrating  (burning)  or  "low"  explosives, 
such  as  black  powder,  smokeless  propellant, 
ammonium  nitrate  and  a  virtually  endless 
list  of  other  chemicals  and  susbtances.  Be- 
cause of  the  terrorist  bombs  and  incendiary 
devices  are  made  with  chemical  compounds 
detailed  In  high  school  and  college  chemistry 
textbooks,  we  directed  our  research  toward 
standard  chemistry  encyclopedias,  such  as 
those  by  Clark  &  Hawley  and  Klrk-Othmer. 
Government  publications  deal  principally 
with  standard  commercial  explosives  and 
often  do  not  agree  as  to  what  substances  are 
explosive,  due  to  differing  criteria.  For  in- 
stance, the  Department  of  Transportation 
classifies  piire  ammonium  nitrate,  such  as 
that  used  as  a  fertilizer,  as  an  oxidizer,  not 
an  explosive,  on  the  basis  of  its  relative  safety 
in  transportation,  while  the  Department  of 
Defense  classifies  it  as  an  exp'osive  and  uses 
it  as  an  explosive  (see  TM  9-1910/TO  Military 
Explosives  and  various  U.S.  Army  demolition 
manuals) . 

Chemistry  reference  works  usually  classify 
"high  explosives"  as  substances  designed  to 
detonate  with  a  burning  rare  of  more  than 
1.000  meters  per  second  while  unconfined. 
while  those  which  simply  burn,  are  difficult 
to  detonate,  or  undergo  "low  order  detona- 
tion" at  a  rate  of  Jess  than  1.000  meters  per 
second  are  classlflecl  as  "low  explosives  "  Low 
explosives  are  also  often  referred  to  as  pro- 
pellants.  for  their  rates  of  burning  are  both 
predictable  and  controllable.  As  they  burn 
they  produce  large  quantities  of  gases  which 
push  against  any  restraining  object,  which 
allows  them  to  be  used  as  rocket  fuels  and 
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In  firearms.  The  Army  uses  pure  ammonium 
nitrate,  detonated  by  a  large  charge  of  TNT. 
as  a  craterlug  charge,  for  it  literally  shoves 
rocks  and  soil  from  a  hole. 

Although  it  is  generally  assumed  that 
the  crack  of  a  rifle  shot  indicates  an  ex- 
plosltlon  within  the  barrel,  that  is  not  the 
case.  Modern  smokeless  propellent,  princi- 
pally a  form  of  nitrated  cellulose,  burns  at 
a  controlled  rate  within  a  gun's  b-irrel.  As 
it  burns,  the  gases  build  up  pressure  which 
forces  the  bullet  out  of  the  bore,  in  much 
the  same  manner  triSt  gxsoline  within  a  car 
engine  burns  and  relea.ses  gases  which  force 
the  piston  downward  during  the  firing 
stroke.  A  substance  which  detonite.-.  that 
is.  releases  all  of  its  energy  :ilmost  In- 
stanteously.  such  as  nitroglycerin,  c.inoot 
be  used  In  either  a  gun  or  a  c  .r  engine, 
for  instead  of  exerting  controlled  pressures 
upon  either  a  bullet  or  piston,  the  detonation 
would  shatter  the  gun  or  engine. 

if  a  gun  barrel  v;ere  plugged  by  a  firm 
obstruction,  such  .is  mud  or  snjw.  the  bul- 
let would  not  get  out  of  the  bore  and  gr.s 
pressures  within  the  barrel  would  become  so 
high  that  it  would  burst,  much  like  a  boiler 
explosion.  Although  such  an  incident  could 
seriously  Injure  the  shooter  or  sornecne  near- 
by due  to  flying  bits  of  metal,  the  eun  would 
not  have  actually  detonated  in  the  .sense  of 
the  detonation  of  a  high  explosive. 

A  similar  situation  would  exls't  i'.  smoke- 
less propellent  were  confined  In  a  steel  pipe 
and  rapid  burning  initiated  with  the  aid  of 
a  proper  priming  charge,  which  might  be 
only  a  firecracker.  As  with  a  plugged  gun 
barrel,  the  pre.'^sure  in  the  pipe  would  In- 
crease beycnd  the  strength  of  the  steel, 
causing  the  pipe  to  burst  and  sending  frag- 
ments in  all  directions.  This  Is  precisely  how 
a  pipe  bomb  is  made.  The  fr.igments  are 
certp.lnly  haz.'irdotis  to  anyone  nearby,  bu-, 
the  effect  Is  far  les-  than  the  building-de- 
stroying destruction  cif.sed  by  the  detona- 
tion of  a  high  explosive. 

Since  It  Is  my  intention  to  convince  the 
committee  that  smokeless  propellent  should 
not  be  Included  in  antl-bomblng  legislation, 
it  might  seem  strange  I  have  outlined  the 
method  for  making  a  hazardous  pipe  bomb 
from  smokeless  propellent.  My  reason  Is  sim- 
ple: you  have  already  been  told,  or  will  be 
told,  that  pipe  bombs  have  been  and  can  be 
made  cut  of  smokeless  propellent  However. 
I  intend  to  prove  that  many  other  sub- 
stances which  are  not  included  In  the  legis- 
lation you  are  considering  are  widely  known 
to  have  equal  or  far  greater  explosive  power. 
There  are  so  many  such  substances  that  it 
would  be  Impossible  to  control  them  all  by 
any  type  of  point  of  sale  legislation. 

Smokeless  propellent  is  nitrated  cellulose 
and  any  form  of  nitrated  cellulose  can  be 
used  to  produce  a  pipe  bomb  similar  to  the 
bomb  I  have  Just  described.  Celluloid  shirt 
collars  were  made  of  nitrated  cellulose.  Cer- 
tain types  of  photographic  film  were  also 
nitrated  cellulose  Dry  model  airplane  ce- 
ment Is  nitrated  cellulose.  The  amber  han- 
dles of  certain  better  quality  screwdrivers 
ancj  chisels  are  nitrated  cellulose.  Any  of 
these  substances,  if  shaved  and  chipped  into 
small  particles  and  used  in  the  same  type 
pipe  bomb  are  capable  of  producing  essen- 
tially the  same  result.  For  that  matter,  a 
similar  hazardous  bomb  may  be  made  of 
nothing  but  the  heads  of  wooden  matches. 
Of  course,  if  one  has  access  to  college  chemi- 
cal storerooms,  or  has  the  address  of  a  chem- 
ical supply  house,  the  prospects  are  endless 
During  my  research  on  this  subject  I  was 
constantly  amazed  by  the  number  of  com- 
mon materials  which  can  be  used  to  produce 
explosive  and  Incendiary  devices — and  I  will 
only  mention  a  few.  Although  this  research 
was  conducted  with  the  assistance  of  a 
graduate  chemical  engineer  who  holds  a  key 
post  with  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers 
In  the  nation,  and  with  a  member  of  our 
editorial  staff  who  holds  a  Ph.D.  in  chemistry 


and  Is  also  an  attorney,  we  studied  no  ma- 
terial other  than  standard  chemistry  refer- 
ence works  available  at  almo.st  any  high 
school,  college  or  public  library,  military 
training  manuals  and  reprints,  and  other 
standard  references.  To  Insure  the  accuracy 
of  our  findings,  this  prepared  statement  also 
has  been  checked  by  exploelves  experts  em- 
ployed by  the  largest  manufacturers  of  ex- 
plosives and  projjellents  In  the  nation. 

Bear  In  mind  that  the  principal  target  of 
this  anti-bombing  legislation  is  not  the  com- 
mon uneducated  criminal,  but  the  well-edu- 
cated militant  radical  who  is  quite  accus- 
tomed to  the  use  of  libraries.  Many  are  appar- 
rently  skilled  in  chemistry — reportedly  mak- 
ing their  own  LSD.  In  addition,  radical 
organizations  are  believed  to  be  selecting, 
publishing  and  distributing  Information  con- 
cerning the  manufacture  of  explosive  and  In- 
cendiary devices  from  common  substances, 
such  as  found  in  reference  works,  U.S.  and 
foreign  guerilla  warfare  manuals  and  ex- 
plosives patent  papers. 

As  evidence  that  standard  sources  of  infor- 
mation are  being  used,  and  as  indication  of 
the  Impossibility  of  controlling  such  use.  note 
that  a  few  days  ago  the  Americar  Library 
Association  Issued  a  strong  protest  because 
federal  agents  In  at  least  two  cities  had  asked 
for  lists  of  people  who  had  been  checking 
out  and  reading  books  dealing  with  explo- 
sives. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  request  that 
some  of  the  examples  that  I  am  about  to  give 
be  off  the  record,  and  I  further  request  that 
the  members  of  the  press  refrain  from  tak- 
ing notes  on,  publishing  or  otherwise  dis- 
seminating the  specific  formulas  and  tech- 
niques which  I  shall  use  as  examples.  Infor- 
mation which  I  would  prefer  not  to  be 
published,  even  In  the  record  of  these  hear- 
ings, Is  set  off  by  dots  in  the  written  state- 
ment. I  don't  wish  to  give  the  terrorists  any 
help. 

Because  of  the  very  real  problem  of  Inform- 
ing you  without  publicizing  information  that 
woiUd  be  hazardous  In  the  wrong  hands.  I 
have  refrained  irom  discussing  some  of  the 
formulas  I  have  seen.  I  can  think  of  no  better 
way  for  you  to  be  properly  informed  en  the 
subject  of  home-made  explosives  and  incen- 
diaries than  for  the  committee  to  arrange  a 
demonstration  for  members  of  Congress 
only.  The  U.S.  Army  Special  Forces  has 
formulated  and  tested  many  such  devastat- 
ing devices  and  could  undoubtedly  prepare 
a  demonstration  at  Aberdeen  Proving 
Grounds  which  would  be  of  great  value  to 
you  and  other  membeiis  of  Congress. 

Explosives  depend  upon  an  oxidizing  agent 
and  a  reducing  agent,  or  fuel.  Many  oxidizing 
agents  which  are  readily  available  because 
of  their  peaceful  uses  Include  ammonium 
r.itrat*.  sodium  or  potassium  nitrates, 
chlorates,  perchlora'.es,  chromates,  peroxides 
and  permanganates.  F^iels  may  be  anything 
combustible:  petroleum  products  powdered 
charcoal  from  briquets,  sulphur  and  some 
powdered  metals  The  uses  of  these  chemi- 
cals and  their  variations,  are  almost  end- 
less— and  tfie  krioulcdge  ccnnat  be  repealed. 
We  are  all  too-familiar  with  the  Molotov 
cocktail,  a  gasoline-filled  bot'le  with  a  rag 
wick.  But  more  refined  versions  are  known 
For  instance,  before  the  1968  Democratic  con- 
vention In  Chicago.  I  received  a  clipping,  re- 
portedly from  an  "underground  '  newspaper, 
with  explicit  directions  for  a  slm.ple  modi- 
fication which  would  Ignite  when  the  bottle 
broke,  eliminating  the  need  for  a  wick  and 
lighting  the  device  before  throwing  It.  The  ' 
clipping  was  signed  off:  "See  you  in  Chicago." 
A  routine  college  chemistry  experiment  Is 
the  mixing  of  ammonium  nitrate  and  .  .  . 
zinc  dust  .  .  In  equal  volume,  with  a  touch 
of  .  .  .  ammonium  chloride  .  .  .  blended  in. 
A  drop  of  water  will  set  it  off,  producing  an 
Intense  flame  with  large  volumes  of  gas.  A 
gelatin  cap,  such  as  used  for  administering 
medicines,  filled  with  water  and  left  on  the 


mixture  would  produce  a  hazardous  Incendi- 
ary time  bomb,  or  could  be  used  as  a  delay 
Igniter  for  certain  explosive  devices. 

In  militant  publlcailons  we  saw  frequent 
rdterences  to  easily  afa.de  Incendiary  devices. 
Which  statistics  recently  released  by  the  Ad- 
ministration indicate  are  the  favorite  weapon 
of  terrorists.  Many  of  these  formulas  called 
for  the  addition  of  chemistry  set  chem.lcals 
to  household  sugar.  One  of  the  U£.  Army 
training  manuals  described  In  precise  detail 
how  to  construct  a  building-destroying  bomb 
in  which  one  of  the  principal  Ingredients  Is 
common  wheat  flour. 

Perhaps  the  best  example  of  a  commonly 
available  explosive  Is  ammorUum  nitrate,  the 
cause  of  at  least  four  of  the  ten  largest  ac- 
cidental explosions  in  modern  history,  in- 
cluding the  blast  which  almost  destroyed 
Texas  City,  Texas  In  the  late  1940's.  Am- 
monium nitrate  i.s  one  of  the  most  popular 
dry  fertilizers.  It  Is  available,  no  questions 
asked,  for  about  $2.30  per  50-pound  bag  or 
S62.00  a  ton.  Like  smokeless  propellent,  am- 
monium nitrate  Is  technically  classified  as  a 
low  explosive.  However,  the  addition  of  a 
fuel,  which  may  be  diesel  oil,  sawdist,  wax 
or  many  other  substances,  con'.erts  ammo- 
nium nin.-\'e  into  a  high  explosive.  It  Is 
common  iftiowledge  ih.'it  ammonium  nitrate, 
mixed  with  No.  2  diesel  fuel.  Is  regularly  used 
as  a  commercial  explosive,  particularly  in 
quarrying  and  mining  operations.  In  this 
mix  it  is  relatively  insensitive  and  requires 
a  powerful  Initiating  charge,  usually  a  few 
sticks  of  dynamite,  to  make  it  detonate  But 
by  varying  the  m.lxture.  the  resulting  ex- 
plosive can  be  made  to  detonate  more  easily. 
Transportation  regulations  for  'biasting 
agents'  require  that  pre-mlxed  ammonium 
nitrate  fuel  oil  not  be  detonatable  by  a 
blasting  cap  when  unconfined.  However,  the 
Klrk-Othmer  ETicyclopedia  of  Chemical 
Technology  states:  "under  the  confinement 
of  a  steel  pipe  it  (ammonium  nitrate-fuel 
oil  mix)  c:an  be  detonated  with  a  No.  8  blast- 
ing cap.  Its  explosive  strength  is  120  percent 
of  that  of  TNT  as  Judged  by  the  ballistic 
pendulum  te=t.  and  it  detonates  at  a  rate  of 
2,100  meters  per  second  when  confined  in  a 
steel  pipe  "  That  is  essentially  the  s.ime 
treatment  that  must  be  given  to  smokeless 
propellent  »in  order  to  make  a  pipe  bomb, 
but  this  easily  prepared  ammonium  nitrate 
explosive  will  have  -one-fifth  more  power 
than  TNT. 

If  ammonium  nitrate  Is  mixed  with  a  sub- 
stance which  is  itself  an  explosive,  unlike  the 
mild  diesel  fuel,  the  mixture  becomes  both 
extremely  powerful  and  quite  easily  deto- 
nated. Many  chemic.ils  have  the  necessary 
characteristics.  Including  .  .  .  gasoline  .  .  . 
but  perhaps  one  of  the  most  powerful  mix- 
tures is  90  percent  amm.onium  nitrate  .  .  . 
five  percent  coal  and  five  f>ercent  nitrometh- 
ane  the  "speed  fue'"  used  by  auto  racers  and 
available  at  any  hotrod  shop^  ...  At  one 
time,  Hercules  Powder  Co.  made  such  a  mix- 
ture and  observed  that  it  was  cap-sensitive. 
meaning  that  it  could  be  detonated  with 
nothing  more  than  a  blasting  cap,  which 
might  be  substituted  by  a  firecracker  in  a 
pipe  bomb.  The  powero'  this  mixture  is  ap- 
proximately equivalent  to  nitroglycerin 
powder,  according  to  Hercules. 

"Fertilizer  grade"  ammonium  nit^-ate  is 
essentially  the  same  as  the  ammonium  ni- 
trate used  as  an  explosive,  and  can  be  made 
into  a  high  explosive  by  the  same  terhriiques 
The  U,  S.  Army  field  manual  FM31-20  Special 
Forces  Operational  Techniques,  gives  two 
formulas  for  converting  standard  33!-,  per- 
cent nitrogen  fertilizer  Into  a  hl'Jh  explosive 
with  a  detonating  velocity  of  3  003  to  4.000 
meters  per  second. 

Yet  ammonium  nitrate  Is  not  specifically 
Included  in  the  legislation  before  you  while 
smokeless  propellent  is  Included.  I  have  no 
desire  to  see  Congress  require  explosive  deal- 
er licenses  of  all  feed  stores  and  fertilizer 
dealers,  nor  do  I  have  any  desire  to  see 
sp>eclal   requirements  on   the   purchase   and 
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possession  of  this  fertilizer.  But  neither  do 
I  wish  to  see  such  requirements  placed  upon 
dealers  and  users  of  smokeless  propellents. 
In  light  of  the  evidence  I  have  presented. 
;  fatl  to  see  hou:  Congress  can  justify  special 
controls  upon  smokeless  propellents  unless 
similar  conirols  are  enacted  for  all  other 
substances  of  equal  or  greater  hazard,  in- 
cluding' net  only  ammonium  nitrate  fer- 
tilizer, but  gasoline,  propane,  and  the  po- 
tentially violent  chemicals  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  plastics  and  other  materials. 

Obviously,  as  now  written,  every  btll  before 
you  and  before  the  other  body  is  inequitable 
and  kiscrxm^natory  against  those  of  xis  who 
us«  smokeless  propellents  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses. Therefore,  on  those  grounds,  all  of 
the  legislation  you  are  considering  is  un- 
constitutional. 

If  Congress  desires  to  enact  additional  con- 
•rols  and  res-rictlons  \ipon  the  interstate 
shipment  and  sale  of  high  explosives  only. 
I  would  have  no  obtection  except  t.^  observe 
that  it  would  work  a  hardship  upon  the 
legitimate  dealers  and  users  of  high  explo- 
sives through  radically  Increased  costs  with- 
out mee-inp  the  objectives  of  the  legisla- 
tion— a  decrease  in  the  number  of  terrorist 
bombings.  In  my  state  of  Illinois  a  recently 
enacted  explosives  control  law  requires  serial 
numbenr.s  of  all  sf.cks  and  cases  of  dyna- 
mite, which  is  expected  to  result  In  an  In- 
crease in  cosr  of  at  least  5  percent.  The  cost 
will  ultimately  be  borne  by  the  consumer. 
Including  we  taxpayers  since  r  \id-builders 
are  amons  the  principal  user  of  explosives. 
Yet  an  Illinois  explosives  dealer  told  me  of 
a  dud  bJinb  discovered  at  Quincy  Illinois 
composed  of  recent  manufacture  serial-num- 
bered dynamite.  The  serial  number  had  neatly 
been  cut  away  from  each  stick. 

If  Congress  desires  to  enact  additional 
controls  upon  high  explosives,  such  legis- 
lation should  apply  only  to  high  explosives 
and  the  blasting  caps  and  other  materials 
designed  to  detonate  them.  Low  explosives 
and  potential  explosives  are  too  numerous 
and  too  common  to  specifically  regulate,  but 
should  be  :ncluded  when  they  are  used  as 
an  ing'-edient   in  an   eiplosive  device. 

It  is  difficult  to  define  the  dividing  line 
between  high  and  low  explosives,  since  var- 
ious substance  perform  in  radically  dlfTer- 
enf  ways  under  differing  conditions.  But  in 
general  it  may  be  said  that  high  explosives 
are  of  themselves  hazardous  and  may  be 
made  tp  detonate  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Low- 
explosives  may  be  made  to  detonate  only 
by  sp^ci""!  trea'nnent  or  under  certain  limited 
conditions,  and  even  then  usually  with  rela- 
tively limited  power.  In  other  words,  a  stick 
of  dynamite  i?  hazardous,  no  matter  what: 
a  can  cf  propellent  or  sack  of  ammonium  ni- 
trate fertilizer  must  deliberately  be  made 
hazardous. 

In  drafting  legl'^lation.  Congress  should 
bear  In  mind  that  smokless  propellants, 
small  arms  primers  and  bombs  and  Incen- 
diary devices  are  already  regulated  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Gun  Control  Act  of 
1968.  Chapter  44  of  Title  18.  United  States 
Code. 

I  propose  the  following  definition  be  sub- 
mitted for  the  existing  deSnltion  In  any 
legislation  enacted; 

"As  used  In  this  title,  the  term  'ex- 
plos.ve'  means  substances  classified  In  stand- 
ard reference  works  as  high  or  detonating 
explosives  such  as  dynamite  TNT  or  nitro- 
glycerin, and  the  substances  and  devices  In- 
tended to  be  used  to  detonate  such  high 
explosives:  the  term  'explosive'  shall  not  in- 
clude small  arms  ammunition  primers  regu- 
lated by  Chapter  44.  Title  18  United  States 
Code,  nor  chemical  substances  classified  in 
standard  reference  works  as  low  or  deflagrat- 
ing explosives  or  propellants  such  as  am- 
monium nitrate,  smokeless  propellants  or 
gasoline  unless  such  substances  are  con- 
tained In  a  chemical  or  mechanical  mixture, 
packing  or  device  which  upon   Ignition   by 


fire,  by  friction,  by  concussion,  by  percus- 
sion, or  by  detonation  will  create,  or  is  de- 
signed to  create,  an  explosion  or  incendiary 
effect.  " 

This  definition,  by  grouping  materials  ac- 
cording to  eflect.  would  eliminate  the  possi- 
bility of  Inadvertently  exempting  certain 
types  of  bombs  and  incendiaries.  At  the  same 
time  it  etfectively  includes  difficult-to-define 
Molotov  cocktails,  which  are  made  with  ^he 
low  explosive  gasoline.  It  would  eliminate 
specl.il  controls  over  ammonium  nitrate. 
smokeless  propellent,  black  powder  and  other 
substances  which  are  primarily  used  for  non- 
explosive  purposes,  yet  would  include  all 
bombs  and  incendiary  devices  made  from 
those  or  any  other  substance,  even  the  simple 
incendiary  made  by  laying  a  burning  cigar- 
ette across  a  book  of  paper  matches. 

The  fact  that  this  definition  would  exempt 
from  special  controls  our  oldest  explosive, 
black  powder,  requires  some  comment:  black 
powder,  though  easily  Ignited,  has  far  less 
power  than  easily  made  more  modern  explo- 
sives and  Is  itself  quite  easy  to  make.  I.  along 
with  some  other  youngsters,  made  the  stuff 
while  I  was  in  seventh  grade.  The  grade  we 
produced  was  of  poor  quality,  but  would  be 
almost  as  effective  as  commercial  grades  in  a 
bomb  or  as  an  igniter.  However,  black  powder 
suitable  for  use  in  muzzle  loading  firearms, 
as  used  by  the  Ncrth-South  Skirmish  As- 
saciation  and  the  National  Muzzle  Loading 
Rifle  Association,  cannot  be  home-made. 
Black  powder  is  seldom  used  for  commercial 
blasting,  but  it  is  regulated  by  existing  state 
and  federal  controls,  including  the  Gun  Con- 
trol Act  cf  1968.  In  my  opinion,  the  elimina- 
tion of  additional  special  controls  upon 
black  powder  would  not  materially  affect  the 
effectiveness  of  any  new  law.  in  fact  would 
make  it  p>osslble  to  write  a  more  restrictive 
law  since  all  explosives  of  equiv.ilent  power 
would  be  given  equal  treatment. 

As  I  have  outlined,  it  is  impossible  to  re- 
peal the  wide-spread  knowledge  concerning 
easily  made  explosive  and  incendiary  devices, 
and  it  Is  equally  Impossible  to  regulate  all 
of  the  materials  which  may  be  made  into 
such  explosives.  By  regulating  materials  de- 
signed and  used'  as  high  explosives  and  plac- 
ing similar  restrictions  upon  the  manufacture 
and  possession  of  all  incendiary  and  explo- 
sive devices,  whatever  their  ingredients.  Con- 
gress will  achieve  the  maximum  effect  of  any 
law  designed  to  control  sales,  interstate  trans- 
portation or  possession  of  explosive  or  in- 
cendiary devices.  But  such  a  law  would  not 
unfairly  discriminate  against  users  of  sub- 
st.inces  such  as  propellents  and  ammonium 
nitrate  fertilizers. 

However,  even  such  a  law  Is  unlikely  to 
curtail  terrorist  bombings  unless  severe  pen- 
alties are  promised  for  violation  of  the  l.iw. 
or  for  the  unlawful  destruction  of  property 
and  the  Injury  of  persons  by  the  use  of  ex- 
plosive or  li.cendiary  devices.  Any  other  form 
of  explosives  control  legislation  may  have  the 
appearance  of  positive  action  but  Is  unlikely 
to  successfully  reduce  bombings.  As  evidence, 
note  the  testimony  of  New  York  City  Police 
before  the  Senate.  Although  they  stated  that 
high  explosives  are  "extremely  well  con- 
trolled" in  the  stare.  I  note  that  most  of 
New  York's  major  blasts  have  Involved  those 
"well-controlled"  high  explosives.  Also,  they 
testified  that  information  on  how  to  make 
bombs  Is  being  distributed  In  the  schools, 
yet,  they  urged  the  adoption  of  federal  c.-n- 
trols  which  emulate  their  own  stringent  but 
ineffective  control  laws.  Does  anyone  hon- 
estly believe  that  federal  controls  can  ac- 
complish what  tough  state  and  local  laws 
have  failed  to  accomplish?  I  think  the  key 
to  New  York's  bombing  problems  is  that 
some  bombine  cases  have  been  pending  in 
the  courts  for  as  much  as  Ave  years 

Severe  tJenal'les  are  Included  in  both  the 
btll  introduced  bv  the  Chairman.  Mr.  Celler, 
and  bv  Mr  McCulloch  Of  the  two  bills.  I 
feel  the   Administration   bill   Introduced   by 


Mr.  McCulloch  offers  the  greater  likelihood 
of  achieving  its  objectives,  provided  the  defl- 
niticn  were  changed  as  I  have  proposed.  I 
tind  the  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Celler  un- 
workable for  several  reasons,  principally  be- 
cause It  copies  the  provisions  of  a  law  struc- 
tured to  control  the  sale  of  firearms  and 
ammunition.  The  bulk  of  Mr.  Celler's  bill 
consists  of  the  wording  of  the  1968  Gun 
Control  Act  with  the  word  "explosives"  sub- 
stituted for  •  Tirearms,"  except  in  one  place 
where  "firearm"  was  Inadvertently  left  In 
the  bill. 

Applying  the  provi.-^lons  of  the  Gun  Con- 
trol Act  to  explosives  would  work  many  hard- 
ships upon  the  lawful  users  of  high  explo- 
sives—for Instance,  highway  contractors  who 
could  not  bid  on  out-of-state  Jobs  for  it 
would  be  unlawful  for  them  to  obtain  ex- 
plosives outside  their  state  of  residence.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Celler  bill  would  work  a 
hardship  upon  firearms  dealers  who  sell 
smokeless  propellents,  for  due  to  the  iden- 
tical provisions  of  two  separate  laws  they 
would  be  required  to  buy  two  separate  li- 
censes and  maintain  two  separate  record 
books  to  record  each  sale  of  a  single  product. 
At  the  very  least,  the  Celler  bill  should  be 
amended  to  not  include  the  small  arms  am- 
munition components  regulated  by  the  Gun 
Control  Act. 

Gentlemen,  until  the  bills  before  you  were 
introduced  I  knew  absolutely  nothing  about 
explosives  other  than  the  characteristics  and 
uses  of  propellents  used  in  firearms.  I  have 
never  taken  a  chemistry  course  in  my  life, 
but  from  what  I  have  learned  In  the  past 
three  months  from  books  available  in  any 
public  library  I  as.sure  you  that,  if  I  were  in- 
clined to  do  so.  I  would  have  not  the  slightest 
dlfBcultv  in  damaging  or  destroying  any 
number" of  private  and  public  buildings  and/ 
or  people  with  a  wide  var.ety  of  explosive  and 
incendiary  devices.  And  whether  or  not  you 
pass  any  of  the  legislation  before  you  would 
not  make  the  slightest  difference. 

Any  radical  with  the  ability  to  read  and 
the  will  to  carry  it  out  could  do  the  same 
thing.  The  only  possible  way  to  deter  him 
would  be  to  enact  legislation  promising  such 
severe  punishment  that  he  would  be  afraid 
to  take  the  risk. 

I  thank  you  for  being  allowed  to  appear 
before  the  committee. 


BLACK  MARKET  AREA  IN  SAIGON 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Chicaco  Daily  News  of  Aucust  3  con- 
tained an  article  entitled  "Free  Enter- 
prise a  la  Vietnam."  written  by  Mr.  Ray- 
mond R.  Coffey,  relatin?;  his  inspection 
of  a  flourishing  black  market  area  in 
Saison.  Mr.  Coffey  wrote: 

Rich  Vietnamese  now  can  buy  American 
steak  In  the  black  market  cheaper  than  they 
can  buv  water  buffalo  beef  in  Saigon's  cen- 
tral market.  Thev  can  also  buy  scotch  whis- 
ky, towels,  bed  linens,  and  other  U.S.  goods 
in  the  black  market  at  prices  lower  than 
GIs  and  American  civilian  cfflcials  have  to 
pay  in  thePX. 

Mr.  Coffey'.s  article  describes  but  the 
tip  of  the  iceberg  of  the  havoc  this  war 
has  wreaked  on  'Vietnam's  economy  and 
it5  society.  I  ask^  unanimous  consent  to 
have  it  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Free  Enterprise  a  la  Vietnam  -Black  M-ar- 

KETEERS  Stock  Goods  That  Neves  Get  to 

THE  PX  at  Prices  Often  Lower  Than  GIs 

Wom-D  Pay  There 

(^  Raymond  R.  Coffey) 

Saigon. — Rich  Vietnamese  now  can  buy 
American  steak  in  the  black  market  cheaper 
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than  they  can  buy  water  buffalo  beef  in  Sai- 
gon's central  market. 

They  also  can  buy  scotch  whisky,  towels, 
bed  linens  and  other  U.S  goods  In  the  black 
market  at  prices  lower  than  GIs  and  Amer- 
ican civilian  officials  have  to  pay  in  the  PX. 
The  black  market  is  doing  so  well  and  is  so 
well  organized,  operators  can  advertise  their 
bargains  in  advance. 

Frozen  American  steaks — stolen  some- 
where along  the  line  between  the  ship  they 
arrived  on  and  the  commissary  they  never 
got  to — were  going  like  hotcakes  the  other 
day  when  I  walked  through  the  black  market 
with  a  Vietnamese. 

And  the  people  selling  them  were  urging 
their  customers  to  return  next  day  when  a 
shipment  of  lamb — a  meat  almost  nonexist- 
ent in  the  Vietnamese  economy — would  be 
available. 

There  has  been  a  black  market  In  Viet- 
nam almost  since  the  first  Americans  got 
here.  Most  of  what  has  been  said  and  writ- 
ten about  it  has  dealt  with  a  collection  of 
sidewalk  stalls  around  the  tax  building,  a 
shopping  complex,  in  downtown  Saigon. 

The  black  market  deals  mostly  in  stolen 
cameras,  film,  ballpoint  pens,  clgarets,  toilet 
articles  and  the  like. 

But  a  much  larger  black  market — practl- 
pally  a  supermarket  full  of  popular  U.S. 
brand  names — operates  along  both  sides  of 
Nguyen  Thong  St..  more  than  a  mile  from 
downtown.  It  stretches  for  about  1  =  ^  blocks 
and  operates  dally  from  about  3:30  p.m,  to  6 
p.m. 

Occasionally,  very  occasionally,  the  Viet- 
namese police  raid  it  But  mostly  It  Is 
Ignored. 

As  I  walked  through  it.  two  Vietnamese 
policemen  were  sitting  at  a  sidewalk  soup 
kitchen  drinking  tea  and  paying  no  attention 
to  the  black  market  merchants. 

On  sale,  along  with  the  frozen  steaks,  were 
U.S.  chicken,  pork,  huge  canned  hams, 
shrimp,  canned  corned  beef.  long  loaves  of 
baked  ham  and  bacon. 

There  were  also  neatly  piled  pyramids  of 
fresh  red  apples— something  not  even  grown 
In  Vietnam — and  of  oranges  and  grapefruit. 

There  were  also  butter,  cooking  oil,  and 
orange,  apple  and  tomato  juices,  laundry 
detergents,  bath  soap,  mustard,  olives, 
pickles,  peanut  butter.  Jelly,  canned  chill, 
spaghetti  mix.  crackers,  cookies,  candies  and 
paper  plates,  cups  and  napkins. 

There  were  cases  of  canned  beer  and  soft 
drinks,  bottles  of  champagne,  scotch,  bour- 
bon, brandy,  cigars,  clgarets  and  after-dinner 
mints. 

There  were  T-shirts,  sport  shirts,  under- 
shorts  and  swimming  trunks,  bedsheets  and 
pillow  cases,  toothbrushes,  shampoos,  rain- 
coats and  flashlight  batteries,  blue  Jeans  and 
bath  talcum. 

The  PX  itself  is  almost  eternally  out  of 
some  of  the  Items.  Recently,  for  example.  It 
had  shelves  full  of  bourbon  but  no  scotch. 
The  black  market,  though,  had  plenty  of 
both. 

Apart  from  the  PX  and  commissary  system, 
some  of  the  black  market  goods  also  are  di- 
verted from  the  U.S.  Aid  program.  Thus 
some  of  the  butter  and  cooking  oil  is  marked 
»-lth  the  clasped-hands  symbol  cf  the  Pood 
for  Peace  Program  and  marked  "donated  by 
the  American  people"  and  "not  to  be  sold." 

THE    PRICES 

What  is  most  striking  about  it  all  is  the 
prices.  Vietnamese  buy  and  sell  food  gen- 
erally In  kilogram  weights — a  kilo  equalling 
2.2  pounds.  They  deal  In  plasters,  the  official 
exchange  rate  being  118  plasters  to  the  dollar 
and  the  black  market  rate  being  about  375 
to  the  dollar. 

In  the  legitimate  central  market  In  Saigon, 
a  kilo  of  Vietnamese  beef  costs  about  700 
piasters.  In  the  black  market  a  kilo  of  Amer- 
ican beef  costs  550  piasters  Chicken  and  pork 
are  also  cheaper  in  the  black  market. 


A  Vietnamese  grapefruit  in  the  central 
market  costs  100  to  110  piasters  An  Amer- 
ican grapefruit  in  the  black  market  costs 
35  to  40  plasters. 

Some  of  the  items  are  possibly  cheaper  in 
the  black  market  here,  in  fact,  than  they  are 
in  supermarkets  back  home.  A  kilo,  or  2.2 
pounds,  of  apples  for  example,  costs  350  pi- 
asters on  the  "hjack  market,  and  at  the  black 
market  rate  of  Exchange,  that  is  less  than  $1. 

Likewise,  well-off  Vietnamese  are  able  to 
buy  goods  in  the  black  market  cheaper  than 
GIs  and  those  in  the  U.S.  mission  can  buy 
them  at  tlie  PX — when  the  stuff  actuallv  gets 
to  the  PX. 

A  bottle  of  scotch  costs  a  GI  (3.40.  In  the 
black  market  it  goes  for  1,200  piasters  which, 
at  the  black  market  exchange  rate,  comes 
to  less  than  $3.25. 

NO  USE  TO  MANY 

The  black  market,  of  course,  is  of  little  or 
no  use  to  the  ordinary  Vietnamese  who  can- 
not afford  much  in  the  way  of  fresh  meat 
and  fruits  at  either  black  market  or  central 
market  prices.  The  ordinary  Vietnamese  lives 
mostly  on  rice  and  fish. 

A  soldier  fighting  the  war  is  paid  only 
about  4,300  plasters  a  month  and  the  low- 
ranking  civil  servant  get*  about  5,500  plas- 
ters a  month. 

The  black  market  principally  serves  the 
rich  Vietnamese  who  have  profited  from  the 
war  and  managed  to  stay  ahead  of  the  coun- 
Uy's  galloping  Inflation. 

Inflation  and  the  grow-ing  gulf  between 
rich  and  poor  has  become  South  Vietnam's 
most  urgent  problem — and  its  touchi^t  po- 
litical Issue. 

This  year  the  country  Is  headed  for  an  in- 
flation gain  of  about  50  per  cent.  And  poor 
people  are  finding  It  almost  impossible  keep- 
ing themselves  and  their  families  fed. 

A  100-kilo  bag  of  rice,  enough  to  feed  a 
typically  large  family  for  about  six  weeks, 
now  costs  about  5,500  piasters — a  whole 
month's  salary  for  the  bottom-rung  civil 
servant.  A  year  ago  it  cost  about  3.500  pias- 
ters. The  price  of  beef  is  up  about  40  per 
cent  and  fish,  30  per  cent  In  the  last  six 
months,  according  to  U.S.  economists. 

In  a  letter  to  a  Saigon  newspaper,  a  civil 
servant  complained  recently  that  "civil  ser- 
vants and  military  men  are  living  In  very 
bad  conditions. 

"Our  dally  meals  consist  only  of  vege- 
tables, sesame  seed  and  salt  or  soya  cakes 
Only  the  small  children  eat  breakfast. 
Our  families,  although  not  in  a  hunger  situ- 
ation, are  wearing  rags  and  are  hungry  for 
ordinary  food  such  as  meat  and  fish." 

The  grievance  at  the  heart  of  miany  of 
Saigon's  almost  daily  anti-government  dem- 
onstrations, particularly  by  disabled  war 
veterans.  Is  the  soaring  cost  of  living. 

And  Vice  President  Nguyen  Gao  Ky.  obvi- 
ously setting  the  stage  to  run  against  Presi- 
den*Thleu  in  next  year's  election,  is  playing 
heavily  on  the  pocketbook  issue. 

He  stirred  things  up  again  recently  with 
a  sjjeech  about  war  profiteers  and  the  Idle 
rich  who  make  as  much  as  1  million  plasters 
a  day  without  really  doing  anything,  while 
nothing  is  done  about  social  reform  and 
the  plight  of  the  poor. 

GETTING     WORSE 

And  as  President  Nixon's  ■Vletnamization" 
program  goes  on.  Vietnam's  economic  crisis 
is  likely  to  grow  even  worse.  Troop  with- 
drawals will  mean  less  U.S.  spending  for 
rents  and  goods  and  the  services  of  the  tens 
of  thousands  of  Vietnamese  now  wprking  In 
US.  installations. 

The  United  States  will  spend  nearly  t300 
million  in  Vietnam  this  year  and  put  an- 
other $550  million  in  aid  programs  Into  the 
country. 

The  Saigon  government  already  Is  hurting 
for  money,  and  it  wants  an  extra  $200  million 
a  year  in  U.S.  aid  to  offset  the  U.S.  with- 


drawals   under    the    "Vietnamlzatlon"   pro- 
gram. 

The  Americans,  so  far  at  least,  are  insisting 
that  the  Vietnamese  are  also  going  to  have  to 
make  some  moves  of  their  own — to  in- 
troduce a  little  austerity,  to  get  tougher  on 
taxes  and  so  on. 

President  Thieu  now  has  pending  in  the 
National  Assembly  a  "decree  law"  that  would 
give  his  government  authority  to  regulate 
the  economy  by  edict. 

But  those  Vietnamese  who  have  done  well 
in  recent  years  and  have  gotten  used  to  tele- 
vision, motorbikes  and  other  luxuries  are  not 
going  to  take  kindly  to  belt  tightening  now 

And  it  is  extremeiy  doubtful,  anyhow,  that 
the  government  bureaucracy  is  capable  of 
enforcing  an  effective  tax  collection  system. 
It  certainly  is  not  capable  of  enforcing  wage 
and  price  controls,  which  some  Americans 
have  suggested. 

Ity  seems  entirely  ix>sslble  the  economy 
mBf  give  the  government  more  trouble  than 
the  Viet  Cong  in  the  months  immediately 
ahead.  And  on  this  front  the  Vietnamese  are 
becoming  frightened  at  the  prospect  the 
United  States  Is  becoming  less  enthusiastic 
about  bailing  them  out  than  it  has  been  In  > 
the  past. 

Nguyen  Ba  Luong,  chairman  of  the.  Na- 
tional Assembly's  House  of  Deputies,  warned 
that  when  the  government  takes  strong 
steps  on  its  own.  the  United  States  may  re- 
duce economic  aid  and  the  plaster  will  be- 
come so  valueless  "people  will  have  to  pay 
cases  of  money  for  one  kilo  of  beef" 

He  noted  that  at  one  time  before  the  coup 
d'etat  of  1963.  the  government  of  late  Pres- 
ident Diem  had  become  "stubborn"  and  the 
.Americans  cut  off  aid  to  the  point  where 
Diem  "could  npt  even  pay  the  armed  forces 
for  two  or  three  months." 


SEVENTY-ONE  SENATORS  SEND 
LKl'l'ER  TO  PRESIDENT  NIXON 
ON  THE  MIDEAST 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  recent  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Nixon  administration's 
initiatives  toward  peace  in  the  Midea.st 
by  Israel  and  the  principal  Arab  States 
can  be  a  major  step  toward  reducing  the 
risks  of  explained  warfare  and  a  super- 
power confrontation. _ 

The  President  has  taken  significant 
steps  to  assure  Israel  that  we  will  not 
."sacrifice  that  countr>''s  security  in  our 
efforts  to  formulate  a  peacefiil  settle- 
ment. Those  assurances  played  a  major 
part  in  the  Israel  Government's  accept- 
ance of  our  proposals. 

Prior  to  the  breakthrough  on  tills  peace 
initiative,  a  letter  signed  by  71  Senators 
was  sent  to  President  Nixon  on  July  30. 
It  expressed  support  for  our  Govern- 
ment's policy  in  the  Mideast  and.  fur- 
thermore, urged  continuation  of  efforts 
to  insure  the  integrity  of  every  countrj'  in 
the  region. 

The  letter  was  felt  to  be  an  appropriate 
expression  of  senatorial  concern  and  in- 
terest and  a  clear  message  to  the  world 
of  the  strong  backing  the  administra- 
tion's policy  has  within  the  legislative 
branch. 

A  just  and  secure  Mideast  peace  is  the 
goal  we  all  share  and  one  which  recent 
events  indicate  may  be  attainable  given 
the  cooperation  and  dedication  of  all 
concerned  parties. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  has 
done  and  will  do  its  utmost  to  achieve  a 
lasting  peace,  but  continued  \igilance  is 
demanded  until  peace  becomes  a  reality. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tlie  July 
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30  letter  to  the  President  and  the  list 
of  Senators  signing  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  ^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
The  PREsiDrsT. 
The  White  House. 

Dear  Ms.  President:  As  you  will  recall. 
eipht  weeks  ago,  more  than  three-fourths  of 
the  Senate  Joined  in  a  letter  to  Secretary 
Rogers  to  express  our  "sense  of  urgency  re- 
spec'.ing  the  deteriorating  situation  In  the 
Middle  East."  We  malnta:ned  that  the  United 
States,  for  the  protection  of  Us  own  Interests, 
should  provide  Israel  with  the  aircraft  needed 
for  Its  defense. 

Ttiat  letter  has  now  been  overtaken  by 
events,  especially  by  the  increasingly  overt 
Intervention  of  the  Soviet  Union  on  behalf 
of  the  United  Arab  Republic — '.n  an  area  you 
have  so  aptly  described  as  'the  hinge  of 
NATO."  These  events  place  the  situation  in  a 
more  grave  and  even  broader  context  than  be- 
fore. Now  strategic  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  its  allle.s  are  being  challenged. 

Under  these  circumstances,  we  believe  that 
your  television  statements  on  July  1  were 
impurtant  expressions  of  United  States  policy 
Intentions  with  respect  to  the  Middle  East — 
which  we  support.  You  took  account  of 
Israels  urgent  need  for  aircraft  and  other 
as.'iistance  in  stating  that,  "once  the  balance 
of  power  shifts  where  Israel  Is  weaker  than 
Its  neighbors,  there  will  be  war." 

Because  of  the  danger  of  confrontation  be- 
tween our  country  and  the  Soviet  Union  In 
the  Mideast,  to  which  you  referred,  peace 
efforts  by  the  United  States  should  be  pur- 
sued with  all  possible  vigor,  so  that  the  In- 
tegrity of  every  country  In  the  area  within 
mutually  recognized  aiid  secure  borders  may 
be  realized. 

Our  attempts  to  find  peaceful  solutions, 
however,  should  not  be  misinterpreted  by  the 
Sov.et  Union.  A  superpower  confrontation  In 
the  Middle  East  should  be  avoided  and  we 
believe  the  Soviet  Union  could  be  deterred 
from  bringing  about  such  a  confrontation  as 
the  re.si'.it  of  a  clearly  expressed  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  to  protect  and  de- 
fend its  Interests  In  the  Middle  East  and 
Southern  Europe.  You  may  be  assured  of  our 
support  to  this  end. 

SENATORS    SIGNING    UtTTOI 

James  B.  Allen  of  Alabama. 
Gordon  Allott  of  Colorado. 
Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr.,  of  Tennessee. 
Birch  Bayh  of  Indiana. 
WaUace  F.  Bennett  of  Utah 
J   Caleb  Boggs  of  Delaware. 
Edward    W     Broolfce   of    Massachusetu. 
Quentln  N.  BurdlcHyof  North  Dakota. 
Harry  F.  Byrd.  Jr..  of  Virginia. 
Robert  C.  Byid  of  Wtet  Virginia. 
Howard  W.  Cannon  of  Nevada, 
Clifford   P.   Case   of   New   Jersey. 
Marlow  W.  Cook  of  Kentucky. 
Norris  Cotton  of  New  Hampahlre. 
Alan  Cranston  of  California. 
Thomas  J.  Dodd  of  Connecticut. 
Robert  D  lie  of  Kansas. 
Peter  H   Domlnlck  of  Colorado. 
Thomas   F.    Eagleton   of   Missouri. 
,     Paul   J.   Fannin   of   Arizona. 
Hiram  L.  Fong  of  Hawaii. 
Charles  E.  Goodell  of  New  York 
-Albert  G.re  of  Tennessee. 
Mike  Gravel  of  Alaska 
Edward   J.   Gurney   of  Florida. 
CliSord  P.  Hansen  of  Wyoming. 
Fred  R  Harris  of  Oklahoma. 
Philip  A.  Hart  of  Michigan. 
Vance  Hartke  of  Indiana. 
Spessard  L.  Holland  of  Florida. 
Roman  L.  Hruska  of  Nebraska. 
Daniel  K.  Inouye  of  Hawaii. 
Henr>-  M.  Jackson  of  Washington. 
Jacob  K.  Javlts  of  New  York. 
Edward  M.  Kennedv  of  Massachusetts, 


Warren  G.  Magnuson  of  Washington, 
Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr..  of  Miayland. 
G.ale  W.  McGee  of  Wyoming. 
George  McGovern  of  South  Dakota. 
Thomas  J.  Mclntyre  of  New  Hampshire. 
Lee  Metcalf  of  Montana. 
Walter  P.  Mondale  of  Minnesota. 
Joseph   M.   Montoya  of  New  Mexico. 
Frank  E.  Moss  of  Utah. 
George  Murphy  of  California. 
Ednaund  S.  Muskle  of  Maine. 
Gaylord  Nelson  of  Wisconsin. 
Robert  W.  Packwood  of  Oregon. 
John  O.  Pastore  of  Rhode  Island. 
James    B.    Pearson    of   Kansas. 
Claiborne  Pell  of  Rhode  Island. 
Charles  H.  Percy  of  nilnois. 
Winston  L.  Prouty  of  Vermont. 
William  Proxmlre  of  Wisconsin. 
Jennings  Randolph  of  West  Virginia. 
Abraham  Rlblcoff  of  Connecticut. 
Richard  S.  Schwelker  of  Pennsylvania, 
Hugh  Scott  of  Pennsylvania, 
Ralph  T.  Smith  of  Illinois. 
John  Sparkman  of  Alabama. 
William  B.  Spong,  Jr..  of  Virginia. 
John  C.  Stennls  of  Mississippi. 
Ted  Stevens  of  Alaska. 
Stuart  Symington  of  Missouri. 
Herman  E.  Talmadge  of  Georgia. 
Strom  Thurmond  of  South  Carolina. 
John  G  Tower  of  Texas. 
Joseph  D.   TydingB  of  Maryland. 
Harrison  A.  Williams.  Jr  .  of  New  Jersey. 
Ralph  Yarborough  of  Texas. 
Stephen   M.  Young  of  Ohio. 


THE  URBAN  COALITIONS  REPORT: 
•  LAW  AND  DISORDER  II" 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  tne  study 
by  the  Urban  Coalition  confirms  my 
statements  of  months  ago  that  the  battle 
against  crime  in  the  streets  is  being  lost 
because  of  a  failure  of  leadership  at 
ever>-  level  of  government. 

Title  I  of  tlie  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  could  be 
the  greatest  single  device  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  check  the 
crime  which  is  engulfing  our  cities  in 
fear.  Under  title  I.  $63  million  was  made 
available  to  the  States  in  1969  for  the 
creation  of  State  planning  agencies  and 
action  programs  to  upgrade  both  State 
and  local  criminal  justice  agencies.  The 
appropriations  under  the  act  were  in- 
creased in  1970  to  $286  million  and 
much  larger  expenditures  are  slated  for 
the  next  year. 

Despite  these  large  expenditures,  the 
program  has  operated  far  below  its  po- 
tential. The  Urban  Coalition's  report, 
'Law  and  Disorder  II."  documents  the 
lack  of  leadership  at  both  the  Federal 
and  State  levels  which  now  jeopardizes 
the  war  against  crime.  Contrasted  to  its 
fierce  rhetoric,  the  executive  adminis- 
tration of  the  major  crime  bill  passed 
by  Coneress  has  been  less  than  satisfac- 
tory-. The  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  lias  not  actively  sought 
to  encourage  excellence  in  programing 
at  the  local  level,  although  even  the  At- 
tornev  General  has  acknowledged  that 
the  LEAA  was  "designed  to  provide  lead- 
ership and  technical  assistance  to  help 
the  States  and  cities."  If  the  LEAA  is  to 
have  an  effective  leadership  role,  the 
very  least  it  can  do  would  be  to  abandon 
the  policy  of  granting  50  percent  of  the 
aid  without  requiring  the  States  to  show- 
where  the  action  money  wauld  be  spent 
geographically  and  for  what  purposes. 
Even  more  serious  than  these  short- 


comings at  the  Federal  level  is  the  ne- 
glect and  apathy  in  some  States — In- 
diana is  a  sorry  example  of  what  has 
gone  wrong  in  administering  title  I  of 
the  Safe  Streets  Act.  The  Urban  Coali- 
tion report  flatly  states:  / 

The  State  (Indiana)  commltmerft  has  been 
minim.U.  and  the  State  planning  agency  is 
said  to  be  operating  without  strong  support 
from  the  Governor. 

In  1969.  the  Governor  in  what  was 
biUed  as  an  economy  drive,  provided  only 
two  staff  professionals  to  administer  a 
Federal  grant  of  over  $716,000. 

This  is  false  economy.  Today  the 
agency  remains  understaffed  though 
three  more  professionals  who  were  able 
to  meet  the  Governor's  political  tests 
were  added. 

Indiana  has  been  slow  in  distributing 
its  funds  and  in  obtaining  applications. 

Indiana  has  not  made  an  effort  to  co- 
ordinate the  State  agency's  efforts  at 
planning  with  the  many  private  and  pub- 
lic agencies  involved  in  the  area  of  crime 
prevention.  Obviously,  Insiness,  labor, 
and  social  service  agencies  can  play  an 
important  part  in  the  rehabilitation 
process  and  crime  prevention,  but  the  re- 
sources are  not  being  used  in  the  state-  : 
wide  crime  fighting  effort. 

The  Indiana  Criminal  Justice  Planning 
Commission  is  composed  of  eight  mem- 
bers representing  the  present  system  of 
criminal  Justice  and  four  members  repre- 
senting State  and  local  govemftient.  One 
lonely  member  represents  citizens  and 
community  interests.  In  addition  to  the 
commission,  there  is  a  13-member  ad- 
visory committee.  Gary,  one  of  the  high- 
est crime  areas  in  the  State  is  not  repre- 
sented on  either  body.  Nor  is  there  a  rep- 
resentation of  inner-city  residents,  even 
though  the  effects  of  crime  are  most 
severe  in  the  inner  city. 

Besides  administrative  ineptness  there 
has  been  a  geographic  dissipation  of 
funds.  The  urban  coalition  cites  the 
highly  political  focus  in  the  distribution 
of  action  funds,  as  one  explanation  for 
this  inbalanfe.  Funds  have  been  squan- 
dered on  piecemeal  projects,  instead  of 
coming  to  grips  with  the  crime  problem 
by  creating  a  few  well  funded  innovative 
programs.  The  funds  have  been  used  as 
political  rewards.  In  the  attempt  to  do 
something  for  everybody,  many  grants 
were  so  small  as  to  have  insignificant 
effect  on  crime  I  believe  that  the  war 
against  crime  should  be  above  such  polit- 
ical considerations. 

Funds  allocated  under  title  I  have 
often  been  misspent  in  low  crime  areas. 
To  correct  the  inadequacies  of  title  I.  I 
have  introduced  amendments  to  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968. 

My  legislation  would  change  section 
306  of  title  I  so  that  no  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  funds  appropriated  by 
Congress,  rather  than  the  85  percertt  now 
provided,  would  go  to  the  States  as  block 
grants.  Attached  to  this  amendment  is 
the  proviso  that  a  States  block  grant 
allocation  will  be  increased  by  20  percent 
from  funds  allocated  at  the  discretion  of 
LEAA,  where  it  finds  that  the  compre- 
hensive State  plan,  required  under  the 
act,  adequately  deal  with  the  special 
needs   and   particular   problems   of   its 
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major  urban  areas,  and  other  areas  of 
high  crime  incidence  within  the  State. 

This  legislation  further  provides  that 
a  State's  block  grant  will  be  increased  by 
an  additional  20  percent  from  LEAA  dis- 
cretionary funds  where  the  State  con- 
tributes at  least  50  percent  of  the  non- 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  for  programs 
of  local  government. 

Thus,  if  LEAA  finds  that  a  State  has 
adeqimtely  dealt  with  the  pressing  prob- 
lems of  its  urban  areas  and  if  that  State 
is  also  willing  to  accept  at  least  half  of 
the  matching  cost  burden  now  placed  on 
units  of  local  government,  the  State's 
block  grant  award  will  actually  be  larger 
than  under  the  current  formula.  That 
is,  a  State  which  complies  with  the  two 
provisos  in  this  legislation  will  receive  a 
90-percent  block  grant  allocation  rather 
than  the  85  percent  ciurently  provided. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  it  is  not  the 
purpose  of  the  first  proviso  to  weaken 
the  effective  control  that  the  States  now 
exert  over  title  I  fimds.  Rather  it  is  an 
effort  to  increase  the  sensitivity  of  State 
governments  to  the  needs  of  their  major 
urban  areas.  As  things  stand  now,  all  too 
many  State  plaruiing  agencies  have 
failed  to  take  sufficient  account  of  the 
aggravated  crime  problems  of  their  ur- 
ban areas  where  high  population  density 
and Jow  median  income  combine  to  breed 
ma&ive  lawlessness. 

Similarly  the  second  proviso  is  not 
meant  to  strengthen  the  position  of  the 
urban  areas  at  the  expense  of  the  States, 
but  is  an  attempt  to  better  recognize  fis- 
cal realities.  At  a  time  when  our  cities, 
and  other  tmits  of  local  government,  find 
it  increasingly  difficult  to  generate  reve- 
nue to  adequately  perform  even  the  most 
basic  services,  the  matching  requirements 
of  title  I  place  an  unfair  burden  on  our 
already  overextended  cities.  Even  now- 
many  cities  are  finding  it  difiBcult  to  fur- 
nish matching  fimds  under  a  program 
which  is  still  relatively  modest  in  scope. 
What  then  will  be  their  position  when 
title  I  grows  into  a  billion-dollar  pro- 
gram. I  strongly  believe  that  if  the  block 
grant  approach  to  Federal  assistance?  is 
to  work,  there  must  exist  a  partners'hip 
between  not  only  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  States,  but  also  between 
the  States  and  the  units  of  local  govern- 
ment. It  is  my  belief  that  this  partner- 
ship can  best  be  established  by  requiring 
a  more  equitable  sharing  of  costs. 

Certain  objections  have  been  raised 
to  my  legislation.  Chief  among  these  is 
the  contention  that  it  is  too  .soon  to  tell 
if  grant  money  is  being  misallocated  by 
the  Slates.  I  believe  the  study  of  the 
urb-an  coalition,  a  nonpartisan  independ- 
ent organization,  adequately  demon- 
strates that  the  grant  money  is  being 
misallocated. 

Thra  this  was  its  finding  should  not  be 
surprising  in  light  of  what  I  view  as  the 
Inherent  pressures  on  the  block  grant 
approach  to  Federal  assistance.  Unless 
suflncient  safeguards  are  built  into  a 
block-giant  program,  it  Is  completely 
predictable  that  States  will  be  com- 
pelled to  utilize  a  "buckshot"  method  of 
grant  distribution.  Why?  Because  politics 
dictate  that  no  important  part  of  a 
stntewide  constituency  be  ignored  during 
the  distribution  process.  This  is  so  even 
though  any  objective  listing  of  priorities 


would  not  include  small,  rural  jurisdic- 
tions where  crime  does  not  constitute  a 
clear  and  present  danger. 

It  is  my  view  that  my  legislation  would 
serve  to  encourage  the  States  to  put  ob- 
jective crime  -  figfiting  considerations 
above  consideration.^  of  political  ex- 
pediency. As  it  is  now,  objective  crime- 
fighting  considerations  are  not  being  al- 
lowed to  take  precedence  over  political 
ones. 

Another  charge  which  has  been  raised 
against  my  legislation  is  that  the  States 
would  prefer  to  comjjete  with  the  units 
of  local  government  for  discretionary 
funding  rather  than  comply  with  either 
of  the  two  provisos  mentioned  above.  Ac- 
cording to  this  argument,  the  States,  if 
my  legislation  became  law,  w-oiild  not 
choose  to  deal  adequately  with  the  spe- 
cial crime  problems  of  its  major  urban 
areas  and  would  not  opt  to  contribute  at 
least  50  percen.  of  the  non-Federal 
share  of  the  cost  for  programs  of  local 
government.  But  rather  would  enter  into 
active  competlon  with  the  cities  for  dls- 
cretloriiiry  grant  money.  In  this  regard 
Mr.  Richard  Velde,  A.ssoclate  Adminis- 
trator of  LEAA  had  the  following  to  say 
during  the  House  hearings  on  my  bill: 

On  the  basis  of  our  experience,  we  would 
feel  that  these  state  agencies  would  be  very 
vigorous  and  effective  competitors.  They  are 
staffed,  they  have  the  expertise,  they  have 
gone  through  these  comprehensive  planning 
exercises,  so  they  would  be  very  capable 
competitors.  The  net  effect  of  the  Hartke 
amendment  may  well  be  the  additional  funds 
would  not  go  to  the-aijles.  We  would  have 
to  consider  these  appllcatl5jis  on  their  merits 
and  on  the  ability  to  provide  a  sound,  well 
thought  out  proposal  for  funding.  \ye  Just 
can't  give  money  to  a  city  because  it  is  a 
city,  (See  page  669  of  House  Hearings), 

After  giving  careful  attention  to  this 
objection  I  find  that  I  cannot  accept  it. 
It  Is  my  considered  opinion  that  the 
States  generally  would  prefer  to  comply 
with  the  two  provisos  In  question  and 
thereby  receive  a  90-percent  block  grant 
award — as  compared  with  the  85-percent 
award  now  provided  under  the  statute — 
than  attempt  to  compete  for  the  addi- 
tional discretionary  funds.  Mr.  Velde's 
contention  that  the  State  planning 
agencies  have  staffs,  expertise  and  plan- 
ning experience  superior  to  that  of  the 
urban  areas  is  at  best  problematical.  The 
studies  done  by  the  National  League  of 
Cities  and  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations  have  con- 
cluded that  SPA'S  are  generally  imder- 
staffed  and  suffer  from  an  obvious  lack 
of  expertise. 

For  a  State  to  consciously  not  comply 
with  my  tw-o  provisos  would  constitute  a 
calculated  risk  which  I  believe  few  States 
would  care  to  take. 

Yet  another  objection  to  the  Hartke 
legislation  Is  that  it  would  concentrate 
the  crlme-flghtlng  effort  In  the  area  of 
law  enforcement  to  the  exclusion  of  pro- 
grams in  the  area  of  courts  and  correc- 
tions. vThls  objection  Isjnust  also  take 
exception  to.  I  believe  It  critically  im- 
portant that  appropriate  emphasis  be 
given  to  each  of  the  three  components 
in  the  criminal  justice  system.  Clearly, 
any  fight  against  crime  must  aim  at 
strengthening  our  courts  and  correc- 
tional systems  as  well  as  the  first  line 


of    defense    against    street    crime,    the 
police. 

The  imbalance  in  favor  of  the  police 
and  against  courts  and  corrections 
should  be  eliminated  and  I  tiiist  It  will 
be.  It  can  be  righted,  however,  without 
compromising  the  law-enforcement  ef- 
forts of  our  urban  areas  if  the  SPA's 
are  wilhng  to  abandon  the  "Buckshot" 
method  of  funding  distribution.  But  ab- 
sent intelligent  modification  of  title  I, 
I  am  not  confident  this  will  occur.  In 
short.  It  Is  not  the  purpose  of  the  Hartke 
legislation  to  shortchange  the  effort  in 
courts  or  corrections,  nor  would  this  be 
Its  effect.  What  It  does  attempt  to  do  is 
put  funds  for  law-enforcement  purposes 
where  the  need  is  and  that  is  in  the 
urban  areas  of  this  country. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  fear  of 
crime — lawlessness'  worst  legacy — will 
not  be  diminished  imtil  real  progress  vis 
made  to  check  cj;ime  in  our  cities.  It 
should  be  emphasized  that,  although 
nonurban  crime  is  on  the  rise,  and  can- 
not be  Ignored.  It  still  represents  only 
one-twelfth  of  the  overall  Incidence  of 
crime  in  this  country. 

If  the  war  against  crime  is  to  be  won, 
it  must  be  won  in  our  cities  for  it  is  our 
cities  that  the  fear  of  crime  is  bom, 
grows,  and  spreads  Itself  Into  the  coun- 
tryside. If  real  substantial  progress  is 
made  In  our  cities,  I  am  confident  that 
all  areas  of  the  countrj-,  both  urban  and 
nonurban,  w-ill  profit. 


"SANCTUARIES"— A  COUPLET  BY 
ROBERT  L.  SPEER,  FORT  SMITH. 
ARK. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Robert  L.  Speer,  of  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  has 
written  a  remarkable  couplet  on  the 
tragic  confiict  in  Indochina. 

In  a  few  succinct  phrases,  Mr.  Speer 
describes  the  profoimd  human  degra- 
dation resulting  from  the  war.  I  com- 
mend It  to  the  Senate  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  couplet 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Sanctcarees 

(By  Robert  L.  Speer) 
Endlessly  rocking,  the  mindless  ones 
Endlessly  staring,  the  sightless  ones 
Endlessly  feeling,  the  faceless  ones 
Endlessly  dying,  the  limbless  ones 
Refuse  of  endless  wars 
ordered  by  soulless  men, 
who  have — 
minds 
eyes 
faces 
limbs 

and  the  sanctuaries 
of  high  office. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  DIREC- 
TOR DONALD  RUMSFELD 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  an 
article  published  recently  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune  discusses  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity Director  Donald  Rumsfeld  and 
his  decision  to  give  up  his  congressional 
seat  to  take  that  position. 

Mr.  Rumsfeld  recently  appeared  before 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
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tee  on  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  re- 
lated agencies,  and  the  Tribune  took  that 
ooca-sion  to  comment  on  Mr.  Rumsfeld's 
14-month  tenure  in  the  executive  branch 
and  his  attempts  to  reform  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity. 

In  uew  of  the  f^ct  that  we  will  soon 
be  considering  the  OEO  appropriation 
bill.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CAPrroL  Views:   Don  RrvsrELD  Has  No 
Regrets 

(By  Willard  Edwards) 

Washington.  July  21. — After  14  months  of 
h.ickin^^is  w.iy  thru  the  federal  Jungle, 
Don  Runisfeld  Is  not  visibly  scarred,  altho 
he  has  suffered  some  wounds  In  the  bureau- 
cratic warfare  that  never  flags  In  the  exec- 
utive branch  of  the  government. 

He  has  no  regrets  about  cutting  short  a 
promising  congressional  career  In  May,  1969. 
to  occupy,  at  President  Nixon's  request,  one 
of  the  most  politically  hazardous  posts  In  th^ 
administration. 

He  has  gained,  he  says,  a  new  perspective 
about  the  Civil  Service  System  which  he 
lacked  when  he  w.is  a  member  of  Congress 
from  the  13th  [North  Shore)  District  of  Illi- 
nois. He  sees  clearly  the  need  for  changes 
designed  to  make  nonelected  federal  em- 
ployes more  responsive  to  the  people. 

The  38-year-old  director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  [OEO|  also  serves  as 
a  Presidential  .idvlser  with  Cabinet  rank. 
The  latter  role  Is  increasing  in  st.^ture. 

In  his  first  appearance  before  a  congres- 
sional committee  a  year  ago,  he  waa  ap- 
palled by  what  he  had  found  In  his  first 
days  in  office.  Tliere  was  literally  no  knowl- 
edge, he  reported,  on  whether  the  spending 
of  $9  billion  In  four  years  by  the  antlpoverty 
agency  had  helped  the  poor. 

It  had.  by  wide  agreement,  proved  a  bo- 
nanza for  payroUei's  who  collected  handsome 
salaries  for  supervising  a  wide  variety  of 
programs  aimed  at  Improving  the  health, 
economy  and  living  conditions  of  the  poor. 
?  Now  Rumsfeld  was  back,  this  time  before 
a  Senate  appropriations  .subcommittee 
headed  by  Sen.  Warren  O.  Magnuson  (D., 
Wash  ],  to  report  on  his  experiences.  Rums- 
feld was  the  first  high  administration  official 
to  feel  the  heat  generated  by  President 
Nixon's  sharp  attack  last  weekend  on  ex- 
cessive spending  by  Congress.  Magnuson  was 
obviously  resentful  of  the  charge  that  the 
legislative  branch  was  driving  the  nation 
into  deficits  which  would  fan  the  fires  of  In- 
flation. 

For  those  who  delight  In  political  Incon- 
sistencies, the  questioning  of  Rumsfeld  fur- 
nished entertainment.  Magnuson  and  Sen. 
ClifTord  P.  Case  (R..  N.J.1,  both  responsible 
leaders  In  the  last  decade  in  creation  of  an 
Impenetrable  bureaucratic  maze,  belabored 
the  antlpoverty  director  for  "duplications"  in 
spending  programs.  ^ 

When  Magnuson  proposed  elimination  of 
duDllcatlng  manpower  training  programs  In 
OEO  and  the  Labor  Department,  thereby 
saving  $2  million.  Rumsfeld  quietly  noted 
that  Nixon  had  proposed  such  a  reform  to 
Congress  more  than  a  year  ago.  It  has  been 
Ignored. 

"Our  big  problem."  Rumsfeld  told  the  sub- 
committee, "was  to  stop  measuring  results 
by  the  number  of  dollars  put  Into  the  pipe 
line  We  are  now  looking  at  what  com.es  out 
at  the  other  end  of  the  line. 

"We  are  consolidating  programs  so  that 
more  dollars  reach  the  poor.  We  have  shifted 
to  competitive  bidding  on  contracts,  vlr- 
tuaUv  eliminated  cost  overruns,  and  closed 
45  communltv  action  agencies  because  they 
didn't  serve  the  poor." 


The  magnitude  of  the  task  still  facing  him 
was  apparent.  An  eight-month  delay  by  Con- 
gress in  giving  him  operating  funds  com- 
plicated his  reforms  last  year.  There'll  be 
another  delay  before  he  gets  his  appropria- 
tion for  this  fiscal  year. 

Would  h.e  advise  others  to  do  as  he  did — 
forsake  the  svire  rewards  of  congressional 
service  In  a  safe  seat  to  cope  with  a  bureauc- 
racy which  has  frustrated  many  idealists? 

•It  depends  upon  what  you  want  out  of 
life."  he  said.  "For  me.  It's  been  such  a  stim- 
ulating and  educational  experience  that  I 
wouldn't  trade  It  for  anything  you  could 
offer." 


CON  SON  PRISON 

Mr.  PELARSON.  Mr.  President,  all  rea- 
sonable men  agree  that  although  we  have 
great  influence  with  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese Government  we  cannot  properly  be 
held  responsible  for  everything  that  that 
Government  does.  However,  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  too  often  American 
officials  feel  compelled  to  defend  the 
practices  of  the  South  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment, even  when  a  particular  practice 
may  be  antidemocratic,  in  conflict  with 
our  overall  policy,  or  otherwise  generally 
objectionable.  There  are  at  least  two 
likely  adverse  consequences  to  this  type 
of  behavior. 

First,  official  attempts  to  obscure  or 
defend  an  objectionable  practice  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government  almost 
always  generates  more  heated  reaction  in 
American  and  world  press  and  political 
circles  once  that  practice  is  revealed  than 
would  otherwise  be  the  case.  Thus  the 
embarrassment  to  the  United  States  is 
imnecessarily  magfiificd  and  our  credi- 
bility further  eroded. 

Second.  American  officials  may  get 
caught  up  so  with  this  defensive  posture 
that  they  e.xpend  more  energ>'  in  shield- 
ing a  particular  practice  than  in  trying 
to  induce  the  South  Vietnamese  to  mod- 
ify it.  Thus,  failing  to  make  a  public 
record  of  encouragixfg  reform,  they  find 
themselves  in  a  situation  where  they 
come  to  believe  that  it  is  in  their  self- 
interest  to  shield  the  objectionable  prac- 
tice from  the  public  scrutiny. 

The  recent  events  related  to  the  visit  to 
Con  Son  prison  by  American  Congress- 
men is  a  case  in  point.  American  officials 
have  been  unnecessarily  defensive,  even 
deceptive,  in  tlieir  remarks  about  the 
conditions  at  the  Con  Son  prison.  For 
example,  tiie  AID  mission's  briefing  paper 
on  Con  Son  prepared  for  the  visiting 
Congressmen  is  not  only  inadequate,  but, 
indeed,  deliberately  misleading.  More- 
over, it  is  now  quite  clear  that  American 
officials  have  known  of  poor  conditions 
at  Con  Son  for  some  time. 

More  significantly.  Col.  Nguyen  Van 
Ve.  Commandant  at  Con  Son  prison,  ac- 
cording to  the  Saigon  Daily  News  of 
January  24,  1969,  told  a  group  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  lower  house  repre- 
sentatives that  an  average  of  five  Con- 
Son  inmates  died  every  month  for  lack 
of  proper  nutrition  and  medical  care. 
Acco^'ding  to  the  Saigon  Daily  News, 
Colonel  Ve  went  on  to  say: 

The  prisoners  have  been  fed  with  nearly 
rotten  dried  fi.sh  and  powdered  salted 
shrimps  mixed  with  broken  gravel  and  sand 
supplied  by  contractors  of  Saigon. 

Further  evidence  confirming  the  lack 
of  proper  medical  facilities  and  inade- 


quate food  services  at  Con  Son  and  the 

awareness  of  these  conditions  by  respon- 
sible South  Vietnamese  and  American 
officials  has  been  provided  me  by  Dr. 
W.  G.  Parker  of  Garden  City,  Kans.  Dr. 
Parker  was  in  Vietnam  from  September 
1968,  to  August  1969,  serving  in  an  ex 
officio  capacity  as  Deputy  A.ssistant  Di- 
rector of  Public  Health  for  CORDS, 
region  III. 

Dr.  Parker  reports  that  he  and  other 
AID  officials  were  invited  to  inspect  Con" 
Son  prison  by  South  Vietnam  prison  offi- 
cials who  asked  for  American  a.«sistance 
in  the  way  of  medicines,  food,  clothing, 
and  other  supplies  for  the  prison  popu- 
lation. Dr.  Parker  reports  that  the  med- 
ical facilities  and  services  at  the  time  of 
his  visits  in  October  1968  were  totally 
inadequate.  At  the  time  of  his  first  visit 
there  was  only  one  doctor  to  serve  the 
entire  island  population,  both  staff  and 
prisoners.  By  the  time  of  his  second  visit 
2  weeks  later  the  doctor  had  been  trans- 
ferred. He  reports  that  there  had  been 
no  immunization  program  in  recent 
years.  Due  to  the  inadequate  diet  beri- 
beri was  quite  common. 

Dr.  Parker  reports  that  both  regional 
AID  officials  and  regional  South  Viet- 
namese officials  agreed  to  a  program  of 
American  aid  to  Con  Son.  However,  be- 
fore such  a  program  could  be  instituted 
they  were  instructed  by  AID  Public 
Health  officials  in  Saigon  to  discontinue 
any  further  such  efforts  to  provide  aid 
to  Con  Son. 

These  reports  by  Dr.  Parker  confirm 
that  medical  services  and  food  and  cloth- 
ing supplies  at  Con  Son  were  wholly  in- 
adequate at  the  time,  of  his  visits  in 
October  1968.  But  it  is  also  worth  noting 
that  Dr.  Parker  is  of  the  belief  that  at 
that  time  prisoners  were  not  being  de- 
liberately abused  by  the  prison  author- 
ities and  that,  given  the  meager  supplies 
and  facilities  made  available  by  the 
Saigon  government,  the  prison  was  prob- 
ably being  run  as  efficiently  as  pos.sible. 

However,  there  is  no  questioning  the 
fact  tliat  conditioiis  at  Con  Son  were 
harsh.  And  most  certainly  it  never  was 
the  model  prison  described  in  the  July  2, 
1970,  fact  sheet  by  Frank  E.  Walton, 
AID'S  Public  Safety  Director  in  Vietnam. 

In  the  absence  of  a  full-scale  public 
investigation,  it  is  not  possible  to  know 
precisclv  the  conditions  at-Con  Son  but 
we  do  know  that  the  information  pro- 
vided by  Mr.  Walton  to  the  visiting  con- 
gressional delegation  was  inadequate 
aiid  misleading.  Statements  like  this  con- 
fuse the  entire  issue.  Thus,  once  again 
our  credibility  has  been  questioned.  And 
our  intentions  in  South  Vietnam  have 
been  tainted. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  it  would  seem  to 
me  that  this  episode  serves  to  again 
illustrate  the  need  for  greater  honesty  by 
responsible  American  officials  in  report- 
ing on  conditions  in  South  Vietnam  and 
our  involvement  in  those  conditions.  Had 
such  a  policy  been  pursued  in  regard  to 
Con  Son  prison,  it  is  quite  likely  that  re- 
forms now  being  carried  out  there  would 
have  been  initiat€d  much  sooner.  The 
United  States  would  have  been  credited 
with  supporting  a  worthwhile  reform 
rather  than  being  discredited  for  trying 
to  hide  an  objectionable  practice. 


August  7,  1970, 
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THE    HISTORY    OF    POLICYMAKING 
IN  THE  VIETNAM  WAR 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  last 
November  I  received  information  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  had  prepared  a 
17-volume  histoi-y  of  the  decisionmak- 
ing process  on  Vietnam  policy,  covering 
the  period  from  1940  through  a  part  of 
1968. 

In  view  of  the  long  efforts  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  to  establish 
the  facts  concerning  our  Nation's  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam.  I  thought  that 
this  series  would  be  of  much  value  in  the 
committee's  work,  particularly  in  learn- 
ing to  avoid  repeating  the  errors  of  the 
past,  I  wrote  to  Secretary  Laird  on  No- 
vember 11,  1969,  and  asked  that  he  sup- 
ply the  committee  with  a  copy  of  the  his- 
tory. On  December  20th.  the  Secretary- 
replied  and  refused  to  make  the  study 
available,  stating  that: 

It  would  clearly  be  contrary  to  the  na- 
tional interest  to  disseminate  It  more  widely. 

I  then  asked  the  Secretary  to  recon- 
sider his  decision.  My  letter  of  January 
19, 1970,  said: 

The  issue  Involved  here  Is  not  merely  that 
of  allowing  Conunlttee  members  access  to  the 
documents  but  is  far  more  fundamental,  go- 
ing to  the  heart  of  the  continuing  problem 
of  striking  the  proper  Constitutional  bal- 
'ance  between  the  Legislative  and  Executive 
branches,  particularly  on  foreign  policy  mat- 
ters, n  the  Senate  Is  to  carry  out  effectively 
Its  Constitutional  responsibilities  in  the 
making  of  foreign  policy,  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  must  be  allowed  greater 
3^  access  to  background  Information  which  is 

3  available  only  witljin  the  Executive  Branch 

X  than  has  been  the'tase  over  the  last  few  years. 

The  history  of  the  decisionmaking  on  Viet- 
nam policy  would  be  of  great  value  to  the 
Committee  in  appraising  the  policy-making 
machinery  of  our  goveriunent  and  In  study- 
ing ways  to  insiu-e  that  tlie  mistakes  of  the 
past  are  not  repeated.  Since  this  study  was 
not  liiltlated  by  President  Nixon  but  by  for- 
mer Secretary  McNamara  and  the  doctrine 
of  Executive  F>rivllege  has  not  been  Invoked, 
I  again  urge  that  you  provide  the  Committee 
with  these  materials. 

The  letter  was  acknowledged  on  Feb- 
ruary 18.  After  several  week^^nd  no 
reply,  I  wrote  to  the  Secretary  on  April  20 
and  reminded  him  of  the  matter.  No 
answer.  FIrlally,  on  July  10  I  wrote  to 
the  Secretary  again  and  this,  at  last,  re- 
sulted in  a  substantive  reply — "No."  I 
asked  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
exchange  of  correspondence  printed  in 
the  Record  following  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  regret  that  the  Defense 
Department  has  refused  to  share  ttus 
historical  data  with  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  Both  the  executive 
and  the  legislative  branches  have  much 
to  learn  from  the  history  of  the  U.S.  in- 
volvement in  this  disastrous  war.  But 
instead  of  an  openminded  cooperative 
approach  which  would  help  both 
branches  profit  from  the  mistakes  of  the 
past,  the  executive  branch — in  what  has 
become  a  reflex  action — has  again 
slammed  the  door  on  the  Congress.  But, 
as  the  old  saw  goes:  "Nothing  is  secret  for 
long  in  Washington." 

I  hope  that  the  first  enterprising  re- 
porter who  obtains  a  copy  of  this  history 
will  share  it  with  the  committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 


spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed'in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

November  11,   1969. 
Hon.  Melvin  R.  Laird, 
Secretary  of  Defense, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mr.  Secretary:  It  Is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  Department  of  Defense  pre- 
pared a  seventeen-volume  history  of  the 
decision-making  process  on  Vietnam  policy 
covering  the  period  from  1940  to  April  1968. 
The  project.  I  was  Informed,  began  under 
Secretary  McNamara  and  was  completed 
under  Secretary  Clifford  and  was  confined  to 
a  study  of  written  data.  It  appears  that  this 
study  would  be  of  significant  value  to  the 
Committee  In  Its  review  of  Vietnam  policy 
Issues,  and  I  would  appreciate  your  making 
it.  as  well  as  any  later  studies  of  a  similar 
nature,  available  to  the  Committee. 
Sincerely  yours. 

J.    W.    PULBRIGHT. 

Chairman. 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 

Washington,  DC,  November  14, 1969. 
Hon.  J.  W.  Fulbright. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:   Secretary  Laird  has 
asked  that  I  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  let- 
ter of  November  11  regarding  a  study  of  the 
decision-making  process  on  Vietnam  policy. 
We  are  looking  Into  this  matter  and  will 
be  In  further  touch  with  you  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

Sincerely, 

Jack  L.  Stempler. 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary, 

(Legislative  Affairs)  i 


The  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Washington,  DC,  Dec.  20,  1969. 
Hon.  J.  W.  Fulbright, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  This  will  acknowledge 
receipt  of  your  letter  with  respect  to  the 
"history  of  the  decision-making  process"  In 
connection  with  Vietnam. 

Iijl  1967.  Secretary  McNamara  Initiated  a 
detailed  history  of  the  evolution  of  the 
present-day  situation  In  Vietnam.  It  was 
conceived  as  a  compilation  of  raw  materials 
to  be  used  at  some  unspecified,  but  distant, 
future  date.  On  the  basis  of  the  understand- 
ing that  access  and  use  would  be  restricted, 
the  documents  were  designed  to  contain  an 
accumulation  of  data  of  the  most  delicate 
sensitivity.  Including  NSC  papers  and  other 
Presidential  communications  which  have  al- 
ways been  considered  privileged.  In  addition, 
the  papers  included  a  variety  of  internal  ad- 
vice and  comments  central  to  the  decision- 
making process.  Many  of  the  contributions  to 
this  total  doctiment  were  provided  on  the 
basis  of  an  expressed  guarantee  of  con- 
fidentiality 

As  Intended  from  the  start,  access  to  and 
use  of  this  document  has  been  extremely 
limited.  It  would  clearly  be  contrary  to  the 
national  Interest  to  disseminate  It  more 
widely.  However,  the  Department  of  Defense 
is  naturally  prepared  to  provide  the  Com- 
mittee information  with  respect  to  Executive 
Branch  activities  in  Vietnam  for  any  portion 
of  the  period  covered  by  this  compendium. 

I  hope  you  will  appreciate  the  reasons  why 
we  are  unable  to  comply  literally  with  your 
request. 

Sincerely, 


of  the  decision-making  process  on  Vietnam 
policy. 

I  regret  that  the  Department  has  taken 
this  position  and  I  urge  that  It  be  reconsid- 
ered. I  had  hoped  that  the  solution  to  tlie 
problem  about  access  to  the  Ttial  contin- 
gency plan  marked  the  beginning  of  a  more 
cooperative  attitude  wnthin  the  Executive 
Branch  on  problems  of  this  nature. 

The  issue  mvolved  here  is  not  merely  that 
of  allcwlng  Committee  members  access  to 
the  documents  but  is  far  more  fundamental, 
going  to  the  heart  of  the  continuing  problem 
of  striking  the  proper  Constitutional  bal- 
ance between  the  Legislative  and  Executive 
branches,  particularly  on  foreign  policy  mat- 
ters It  the  Senate  is  to  carry  out  effectively 
its  Constitutional  responsibilities  In  the 
making  oJ  foreign  policy,  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  must  be  allowed  greater 
access  to  background  Information  which  is 
available  only  within  the  Executive  Branch 
than  has  been  the  case  over  the  last  few 
years. 

The  history  of  the  decifton  making  on 
Vietnam  policy  would  be  of^  great  value  to 
the  Committee  in  appraising  the  policy- 
making machinery  of"  our  government  and 
in  studying  ways  to  Uj^re  that  the  mis- 
takes of  the  past  are^lyt  repeated  Since 
this  study  was  not  Inmated  by  President 
Nixon  tiut  by  former  Secretary  McNamara 
and  the  doctrine  of  Executive  Privilege  has 
not  been  Invoked,  I  again  urge  that  you 
provide  the  Committee  with  these  materials. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  W    PVLBRICHT, 

Chairman. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Washington.  DC,  February  18, 1970. 
Hon.  J.  W.  FtiURiGHT, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  received  your 
letter  of  January  19,  1970  asking  that  I  re- 
consider the  position  taken  in  my  letter  of 
December  20.  1969  regarding  the  reqhest  of 
your  Committee  for  a  copy  of  the  histcMy 
of  the  decision-making  process  on  Vietnam 
policy. 

I  will  be  back  In  touch  with  you  on  this 
matter  as  soon  as  practicable. 
Siiicerely. 

Mel. 

April  20,  1970. 
Hon.  Melvin  R.  Lairii, 
Secretary  of  Deferise, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary;  On  January  19,  I 
asked  that  you  reconsider  the  Committee's 
request  for  a  copy  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  prepared  history  of  the  decision- 
making process  on  United  States  policy  to- 
ward Vietnam.  Thus  far.  I  have  not  received 
a  reply  and  I  hope  that  It  will  be  possible 
for  a  decision  to  be  reached  on  thlB  soon. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  W.  Fulbright, 

Chairman. 


January  10.  1970. 
Hon.  Melvin  R.  Laird. 
Secretary  of  Defense. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  wish  to  acknowl- 
edge your  letter  of  December  20  refusing  the 
Committee's  request  for  a  copy  of  the  history 


July  10,  1970. 
Hon.  Melvin  Laird, 
Secretary  of  Defense, 
Washintgon,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secrjeiary:  I  have  not  received 
a  reply  to  the  Committees  request  of  Janu- 
ary 19  that  you  review  the  decision  to  deny 
the  Committee  a  copy  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  prepared  history  on  United  States 
policy  toward  Vietnam,  or  to  the  follow-up 
letter  of  April  20.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
Department  has  had  ample  time  to  consider 
this  matter  and  I  would  appreciate  your 
advising  the  Cominltt«e  as  to  whether  these 
materials  will  be  made  available. 
Sincerely  yours. 

J.  W.  Fulbright, 

Chairman. 
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The  Secretary  of  Deixnss. 

Wasliington,  DC.  July  21,  1970. 

Hon.    J     W.    FfLBRIGHT. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  FoTCign  RelatiOTU, 
V  S    Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr  Chairman:  I  have  received  your 
letter  of  July  10.  1970.  reiterating  your  re- 
quest for  a  decision  regarding  the  request 
of  yoiu-  committee  for  a  copy  of  the  history 
of  the  decision-making  process  on  Vietnam 
policy.  As  noted  In  my  18  February  acknowl- 
edgment, your  request  for  reconsideration 
of  the  Department's  earlier  position  on  this 
mp.tter  ha-s  also  been  received. 

My  letter  of  December  20.  1969.  indicated 
that  access  to  and  use  of  this  document,  as 
intended  from  the  start,  has  been  and  re- 
mains e.\tremely  limited.  For  the  reasons 
expre-=?ed  in  that  letter.  I  have  again  con- 
cluded tl'.at  It  would  be  clearly  contrary  to 
the  national  Interest  to  disseminate  the 
compendium  more  widely. 

May  I  again  express  the  hope  that  you  will 
appreciate  the  reasons  why  we  are  unable  to 
comply  with  your  request  and  reiterate  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  is  prepared  to 
provide  the  committee  Informa'lon  with 
request  to  Executive  Branch  activities  in 
Vietnam,  for  any  portion  of  the  period  cov- 
ered by  this  compendium. 
Sincerely. 

Melvin  M.  Laird. 


ANOTHER  EXAMPLE  OF  IMPLE- 
MENTING LEGISLATION  TOR  THE 
GENOCIDE   CONVENTION 

M:-.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
t;me  is  drawing  ever  nearer  for  a  deci- 
sion on  the  Genocide  Convention.  Yet, 
m  cor.junction  with  this  action,  another 
tAsk  remains  ahead  that  will  be  just  as 
important  as  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  itself;  this  is  the  need  to  develop 
and  investigate  adequate  and  compre- 
hensive implementing  legislation  that 
will  make  thL-;  treaty,  so  desperately 
needed  to  fill  a  large  gap  in  our  commit- 
ment to  human  rights,  work  for  all  of  us 
and  protect  us  at  the  same  lime.  The  im- 
plementing legislation  must  have  the  ca- 
pacity to  guard  over  our  constitutional 
rights  while  stating,  in  no  uncertain 
terms,  this  Nation's  commitment  to  a 
basic  tenet  of  human  rights  for  all  the 
worlds  people.  This  is  a  difficult  task, 
Mr  President,  insofar  as  the  subject  is 
a  delicate  one  and  the  overtones  of  the 
term    "genocide"  are  not  often  clear. 

Recently  I  ^as  fortunate  to  obtain 
from  the  British  Embassy  a  copy  of  the 
implementing  legislation  as  passed  into 
law  by  Parliament  as  support  and  protec- 
tion for  the  Genocide  Convention.  This 
piece  of  legislation  should  not  necessar- 
ily be  construed  to  be  an  example  for  u.i 
to  follow,  but  rather  another  example  of 
what  is  conceivable  in  scope  and  compre- 
hensiveness. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  act 
of  Parliament  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  act  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Genocide  Act  1969 

(An  Act  to  give  effect  to  the  Convention  on 
the   Prevention   and   Punishment   of   the 
Crime'  of  Genocide.    |27th  March   1969]) 
B«  It  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  Excellent 
Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of   the  Lords  Splrlttial   and   Temporal,   and 
Commons,    In    this   present   Parliament    as- 
sembled, and  by  the  authority  of  the  same, 
as  follows: — 


1. — (1)  A  person  commits  a^,  offence  of 
genocide  If  he  commits  any  act  fSitlng  within 
the  definition  of  "genocide"  In  Article  II  of 
the  Genocide  Convention  as  set  out  In  the 
Schedule  to  this  Act. 

(2)  A  person  guilty  of  an  offence  of  geno- 
cide shall  on  conviction  on  indictment — 

(a)  If  the  offence  consists  of  the  killing  of 
any  person,  be  sentenced  to  Imprisonment  for 
life:  « 

(b)  in  any  other  case,  be  liable  to  im- 
prisonment for  a  term  not  exceeding  fourteen 
years. 

(3)  Proceedings  for  an  offence  of  genocide 
shall  not  be  instituted  in  England  or  Wales 
except  by  or  with  tlie  consent  of  the  Attorney 
General  and  shall  not  be  ,  instituted  in 
Northern  Ireland  except  by  or  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Attorney  General  for  Northern 
Ireland. 

(4)  In  Schedule  1  to  the  Criminal  Law 
Act  of  1967  the  following  paragraph  shall  be 
added  at  the  end  of  List  B  ^  offences  outside 
the    Jurisdiction    of    quarter    sessions)  :  — 

"20.  Offences  of  genocide  and  any  attempt, 
conspiracy  or  incitement  to  commit  such  an 
offense." 

(5 1  At  the  end  of  section  40(1 1  of  the 
Comity  Cou  -  Act  (Northern  Ireland)  1959 
as  amended  by  section  8  of  the  Criminal  Law 
Act  (Northern  Ireland)  1967  (original 
criminal  jurisdiction  of  county  courts  In 
Northern  Ireland)  the  following  paragraph 
shall  be  added:  — 

"{h)  any  offence  of  genocide  and  any  at- 
tempt, conspiracy  or  Incitement  to  commit 
such  an  offence". 

(6)  Section  70  of  the  Army  Act  1955  and 
section  70  of  the  Air  Force  Act  1955  (civil 
offenses)  shall  each  be  amended  by  in- 
serting:— 

(01  In  subsection  (3).  the  following  para- 
graph (before  paragraph  (b));  — 

"(ab)  if  the  corresponding  civil  offence  is 
an  offence  of  genocide  consisting  of  the  kill- 
ing of  any  person,  be  liable  to  Imprisonment 
for  life:" 

(b)  In  subsection  (4),  after  the  words  "or 
rajje"  the  words  "or  an  offence  of  genocide"; 
and 

ic)  m  subsection  (5).  after  the  words  "or 
manslaughter"  the  words  "or  an  offence  of 
genocide  consisting  of  the  killing  of  any 
person". 

(7)  In    the   Naval    Discipline    Act    1957:  — 

(a)  in  section  42(1)  (b)  (punishment  of 
murder)  after  the  words  "offence  of  murder" 
there  shall  be  inserted  the  words  "or  of  geno- 
cide conslsting~"of  the  killing  of  any  person"; 
and 

(b)  In  section  48(2)  (exclusion  of  Jurisdic- 
tion of  courts-martial  1  after  the  words  "or 
rape"  tiiere  shall  be  Inserted  the  words  "or 
gen(x:id«  '  and  after  the  words  "or  man- 
slaughter" there  shall  be  Inserted  the  words 
"or  an  offence  of  gencx'lde  consisting  of  the 
killing  of  any  person". 

2. — (1)  There  shall  be  deemed  to  be  In- 
cluded— 

(a)  In  the  list  of  extradition  crimes  con- 
tained In  Schedule  1  of  the  Extradition  Act 
1870:   and 

(b)  among  the  descriptions  of  offences  set 
out  In  Schedule  1  to  the  Fugitive  Offenders 
Act  1967, 

any  offence  of  genocide  and  (so  far  as  not  so 
Included  by  virtue  of  the  foregoing)  any  at- 
tempt or  conspiracy  to  commit  such  an  of- 
fence and  any  direct  and  public  incitement 
to  commit  such  an  offence. 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  the  Acts  men- 
tioned In  subsection  ( 1 )  of  this  section,  the 
Extradition  Act  1873  and  the  Backing  of 
Warrants  (Republic  of  Ireland)  Act  1065,  no 
offence  which,  if  comml/tted  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  would  be  punishable  as  an  offence 
of  gen(x:lde  or  as  an  attempt,  conspiracy  or 
Incitement  to  commit  such  an  offence  shall 
be  regarded  as  an  offence  of  a  political  char- 
acter, and  no  proceedings  Ui  respect  of  such 


an  offence  shall  be  regarded  as  a  criminal 
matter  of  a  political  character. 

(3)  It  shall  not  i>e  an  objection  to  any 
proceedings  taken  against  a  person  by  virtue 
of  the  preceding  provisions  of  this  section 
that  under  the  law  in  force  at  the  time 
when  and  In  the  place  where  he  is  alleged 
to  have  commuted  the  act  of  which  he  is 
accused  or  of  which  he  wbj  convicted  he 
could  not  have  been  punished  therefor. 

3. — (1)  Sections  17  and  22  of  the  Extradi- 
tion Act  1870  (Which  Applic.itlon  also  apply 
to  the  Extradition  Ac,t  1873).  section  12  of 
tlie  Backing  of  Warrants  (Republic  of  Ire- 
land) Act  1965  and  sections  16  and  17  of  the 
Fugitive  Offenders  Act  1967  ( applicition  to 
Channel  Islands.  Isle  of  Man  and  l.'nlted 
Kingdom  dependencies)  shall  extend  respec- 
tively to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  amend- 
ing those  Acts. 

(2)  Her  Majesty  may  by  Order  In  Council 
make  provision  for  exten(ilng  the  other  pro- 
visions of  this  Act.  with  such  exceptions, 
adaptations  or  modifications  as  may  be  .spec- 
ified in  the  Order,  to  any  of  the  Channel 
Islands,  the  Isle  of  Man  or  any  colony,  other 
than  the  United  Kingdom  is  responsible. 

(3)  An  Order  in  Council  under  t!;ls  sec- 
tion m.iv  be  varied  or  revoked  by  a  subse- 
quent Order  in  Council. 

4. — ( 1 )  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Gen- 
ocide Act  1969. 

(2)  In  this  Act  "the  Genaclde  Conven- 
tion" mean-s  the  Convention  on  the 
Prevention  and  Punishment  of  the  Crime 
of  Genocide  approved  by  the  Geuer.il  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations  on  Dth  Decem- 
ber 1948. 

SCKEDTTIf 

Article  II  of  genocide  convention 
In  the  present  Convention,  genocide  means 
any  of  the  following  acts  committed  with 
Intent  to  destroy,  in  whole  or  in  p.irt,  a 
national,  ethnical,  racial  or  religious  group, 
as  such: 

(a)  Killing  members  of  the  group: 

(b)  Causing  serious  bodily  or  mental 
harm  to  members  of  the  group; 

(c)  DellberatelSr  infiictlng  on  the  group 
conditions  of  life  calculated  to  bring  about 
its  physical  destruction  in  whole  or  in  p.^rt; 

(d)  Imposing  measures  Intended  to  pre- 
vent births  within  the  gr.iup: 

(e)  Forcibly  transferring  children  of  the 
group  to  another  group. 


RETIREMENT     OF     HORACE     L. 
FLURRY,  MONTGOMERY.  ALA. 

» 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  fellow  Alabamian,  who 
has  just  retired  from  employment  of  the 
US.  Senate,  after  a  long  and  ver>-  dis- 
tinguished career  as  a  public  servant  to 
his  State  and  his  country. 

Horace  L.  Flurry,  of  Montgomery.  Ala., 
general  counsel  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  retired  last 
month  after  29  years  with  the  Federal 
Government,  and  8  years  as  chief  of  the 
Alabama  Division  of  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures and  4  years  as  special  assistant  at- 
torney general  of  Alabama  and  legal  ad- 
viser to  the  commissioner  and  State 
board  of  agriculture  and  industries. 

Mr.  Flurry  was  bom  and  reared  in 
Camp  Hill,  Ala.,  and  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  Tallapoosa  County,  Ala. 
He  received  his  bachelor  of  arts  degree 
and  his  LL.B.  degree  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Alabama.  After  being  discharged 
from  the  military,  he  entered  in  pri- 
vate business  as  vice  president  and  exec- 
utive officer  of  a  retail  hardware  and 
^arm  supply  corporation. 


In  January  1924,  Mr.  Flurry  was  ap- 
pointed chief  of  the  division  of  weights 
and  measures  of  the  Alabama  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  Industries, 
where  he  served  for  almost  8  years.  He 
organized  the  first  complete  inspection 
and  supervision  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures, and  weighing;  and  measuring  de- 
vices used  in  trade  which  were  created 
in  the  Southern  States.  This  service 
saved  farmers  and  consumers  millions  of 
dollars  per  year  in  eliminating  short 
weights  and  measures  of  commodities 
and  inaccurate  devices,  and  protected 
honest  merchants  against  losses  from  de- 
fective weighing  and  measuring  devices. 

Mr.  Flurry  coauthored  the  Alabama 
Code  of  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Laws 
which  was  enacted  in  the  1927  session 
of  the  State  legislature.  He  authored  all 
of  the  revisions  and  additions  to  that 
code  which  were  passed  by  the  legisla- 
ture prior  to  1940. 

In  1932,  Mr.  Flurry  became  active  in 
the  private  practice  of  law  and  prac- 
ticed in  all  of  the  Montgomery  city  and 
county  courts,  all  State  courts,  and  the 
U.S.  district  and  bankruptcy  courts.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Alabama  and  Mont- 
gomery County  Bars,  the  bars  of  the 
Alabama  Supreme  Court  and  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court.  He  has  been  admitted 
specially  in  more  than  30  U.S.  district 
courts  and  four  U.S.  courts  of  appeals. 

While  engaged  in  private  law  practice, 
Mr.  Flurry  was  a  special  assistant  attor- 
ney general  of  Alabama  and  was  legal 
adviser. to  the  commissioner  and  State 
board  of  agriculture  and  industries;  a 
loan  attorney  for  the  Federal  Home 
Owners  Loan  Corporation,  pEissing  upon 
and  closing  several  hundred  home  loans ; 
organized  and  set  in  operation  a  di\'ision 
of  public  warehouse  supervision  under 
the  State  code  of  laws  on  agriculture 
and  indastry;  and,  in  1939,  weis  ap- 
pointed as  adviser  to  the  Disaster  Loan 
Corfxiration  of  the  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation  on  State  law  involved 
in  more  than  9.000  disaster  loans  to 
farmers  to  enable  them  to  remain  in 
fanning  and  to  escape  bankruptcy  due 
to  several  successive  crop  failures. 

Following  his  work  with  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation,  he  be- 
came interested  in  full-time  Federal 
legal  work  and  was  employed  in  1941  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  assigned 
as  a  trial  attorney  irl  the  Antitrust  Divi- 
sion. He  served  as  a  senior  trial  attorney 
and  as  Special  Assistant  to  the  Attorney 
General  ^f  or  16  years.  He  was  in  charge 
of  the  national  investigation  of  fresh 
fruit  marketing  which  resulted  in  suc- 
cessful civil  and  criminal  antitrust  cases 
against  numerous  defendants  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Justice  Tom  Clark  who 
was  then  Chief  of  the  West  Coast  Anti- 
trust Field  Office  in  San  Francisco,  palif . 
After  that,  he  was  appointed  Assistant 
Chief  of  the  Antitrust  Field  Office  in  New 
York  City  for  the  nationwide  investiga- 
tion of  the  five  largest  national  food 
chains.  He  soon  was  made  chief  of  those 
investigations. 

In  1942,  he  was  appointed  Chief  of  the 
Joint  Field  Office  for  the  Southwest 
United  States  of  the  Antitrust  Division 
and  the  Criminal  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  Mth  headquarters  in 


Dallas,  Tex.  In  that  office  he  was  in 
•charge  of  the  enforcement  of  the  anti- 
trust laws — continuing  his  investigation 
of  the  food  chains — the  War  Produclion 
Board  orders,  laws  against  war  frauds, 
and  War  Food  Administration  orders. 

The  food  chain  investigations  resulted 
in  indictments  of  the  three  largest  na- 
tional chains,  their  subsidiaries  and 
many  officers.  He  was  chief  of  the  grand 
jury  investigations  and  the  trials.  The 
case  against  the  largest  chain  consumed 
90  actual  court  days  of  evidence  in  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  Illinois.  There  were  over  35.000 
pages  of  the  transcript  of  evidence  and 
additional  large  volumes  of  accounting 
records  which  were  in  evidence  but  omit- 
ted from  the  transcript  by  stipulation 
approved  by  the  court.  This  was  prob- 
ably one  of  the  largest  records  in  the 
history  of  antitrust  cases.  The  defend- 
ants were  conncted  under  both  sections 
1  and  2  of  the  Sherman  Act.  The  Asso- 
ciated Press  reported  in  the  Washington 
Star  on  the  date  of  the  conviction  of  the 
defendants  on  September  21,  1946,  that 
the  judgment  of  the  court  "climaxed  one 
of  the  longest  and  most  complicated 
Federal  court  trials  en  record."  The  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Seventh  Circuit 
affirmed  the  convictions  in  the  District 
Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  Illi- 
nois. The  defendants  did  not  appeal  to 
the  Supieme  Court.  The  second  and 
third  largest  food  chains  filed  pleas  in 
their  cases  cases  after  the  decision  in  the 
seventh  circuit  court. 

In  1948.  Mr.  Flurry  organized  and  was 
cliief  of  a  new  field  office  of  the  Anti- 
trust Division,  the  Southwest  Field  Of- 
fice, located  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  which 
embraced  from  the  Dakotas  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  and  from  the  Mississippi  River 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  In  1952  he  was 
transferred  to  the  Washington  office 
where  he  made  complete  reviews  of  the 
Division's  past  work  in  the  liquor  and 
oil  industries  and  recommended  future 
actions  in  those  industries. 

During  his  16  years  with  the  Anti- 
trust Division  and  Criminal  Division  of 
the  Department  of  Justice,  Mr.  Flurry 
was  in  charge  of  numerous  grand  jiu-y 
investigations  and  criminal  and  civil 
cases  in  many  industries  in  many  U.S. 
district  courts  and  several  courts  of  ap- 
peals. He  served  under  six  Attorney  Gen- 
erals and  eight  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
erals. His  record  and  his  work  in  the 
Department  is  its  own  witness  to  his  fair- 
ness, ability,  and  accomplishments.  In 
the  16  years  Horace  Flurry  never  lost  a 
case  entrusted  to  his  direction.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, this  is  a  trial-practice  record  no 
trial  lawyer  can  excel  and,  I  am  sure, 
few  have  equaled. 

Horace  Flurry's  standing  In  the  courts 
is  indicated  by  the  welcome  of  Mr.  Judge 
Albert  L.  Reeves,  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  Western  District  of  Missouri,  upon 
his  first  appearance  before  Judge  Reeves^ 
The  judge  said  he  had  not  met  Mr. 
Flurry,  but  he  knew  Mr.  Flurry's  repu- 
tation. He  added: 

It  is  a  pleasure  and  an  honor  to  have 
a  lawyer  of  your  reputation  appear  in  this 
Court. 

In  1957,  Mr.  Flurry  resigned  from  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  in  ^September 


joined  the  stafl  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Honorable  Estes  Ke- 
fauver. 

In  the  subcommittee  he  has  served  as 
a-ssistant  staff  director  and  chief  coun- 
sel, staff  director  and  chief  counsel,  and 
general  counsel.  He  has  actively  partic- 
ipated in  many  of  the  most  important 
antitrust  investigations  and  hearings  of 
the  subcommittee.  Examples  are  pricing 
methods  and  practices  in  the  automobile, 
steel,  baking,  milk,  drug  and  electrical 
equipment  industries.  He  has  done  much 
in  the  development  of  the  antitrust  legal 
implications  of  the  facts  in  those  and 
other  industries. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  ingredi- 
ent, other  than  hard  work  of  Mr.  Flurry's 
successful  career  has  been  his  belief,  as 
practiced  by  him.  that  a  person  or  an  in- 
dustry should  not  be  tarnished  with  the 
stain  of  possible  antitrust  violations  by 
a  grand  jury  or  a  congressional  commit- 
tee investigatiori'^TInless  there  are  con- 
vincing facts  showing  that  a  substantial 
antitrust  violation  or  problem  exists.  As  a 
prosecutor  he  holds  the  protection  of  the 
innocent  just  as  important  as  conviction 
of  the  guilty. 

He  has  drawn  most  of  the  important 
bills  which  have  been  offered  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Antitrust  Subcommit- 
tee. Included  have  been  the  re\ision  of 
the  Food  and  Drug  Act,  passed  in  1962, 
the  antitrust  civil  demands  bill  for  ob- 
taining evidence  in  civil  antitrust  cases 
passed  in  1962,  the  consumer  department 
bills,  and  many  others. 

Mr.  PresiderU,  Horace  Flurry  has 
served  his  country  ably  and  well.  He  en- 
ters a  well-deserved  retirement  with  the 
best  wishes  of  his  many  friends  and  with 
our  sincere  hope  that  he  will  enjoy  many 
years  of  good  health  and  happiness. 


GROWING  POLARIZATION  BE- 
TWEEN YOUNG  PEOPLE  AND 
THEIR  ELDERS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  Mr. 
Louis  B.  Limdborg,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Bank  of  America,  spoke 
recently  before  the  Seattle  Rotary  Club 
on  the  growing  polarization  between 
yoimg  people  and  their  elders.  In  speak- 
ing of  the  root  cause  of  the  problem,  Mr. 
Limdborg  put  great  emphasis  ory  the 
impact  of  the  war  on  young  people.  He 
said: 

Having  once  been  aroused  by  the  war.  hav- 
ing felt  trapped  into  it  by  their  elders,  and 
Impotent  and  frustrated  in  all  their  at- 
tempts to  make  them.selves  heard,  these 
young  people  have  begun  to  question  every- 
thing their  elders  were  doing,  and  to  ques- 
tion everything  about  the  society  their  elders 
have  created. 

Mr.  Lundborg  saw  "cooling  it"  and 
'communication"  as  the  keys  to  mutual 
understanding  between  the  generations. 
He  said: 

There  Is  a  need  in  this  period  of  tension 
to  use  a  soft  voice — a  collective  soft  voice. 
We  were  promised  that  from  certain  high 
places  and  we  were  promised  a  national  ef- 
fort to  bring  us  closer  together  again.  In- 
stead, we  have  been  hearing  too  msny  angry 
words,  too  much  namecalling  that  can  only 
be  Inflammatory.  T^ere  are  times  when  anger 
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is  productive:  but  Just  as  you  don't  throw 
gasolir.e  on  a  fire,  we  should  not  be  in- 
fl.inimg  our  national  tensions  with  verbal 
gasoline. 

His  speech  is  one  of  the  most  thought- 
ful and  incisive  commentaries  on  the 
problems  that  deeply  trouble  so  many  of 
our  young  people  that  I  have  read.-T" 
commend  it  to  the  Senate  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Lessons  of  Isl.\  Vista 
( .\n  address  by  Louis  B.  Lundborg ) 

On  February  25.  1970.  a  rampaging  mob  of 
demonstrators — some  students,  some  non- 
students — set  tire  to  the  Bank  of  America 
branch  at  Isla  Vlsia.  California,  and  totally 
destroyed  It.  The  demonstration  originally 
was  not  aimed  at  the  bank  at  all,  but  was  an 
angry  attack  on  •'the  capitalist  establish- 
ment". Since  the  bank  was  the  most  con- 
spicuous e.xample  of  the  "establishment" — 
almost  the  only  one  in  this  small  college  com- 
munity— it  became  a  convenient  target;  and 
!t  has  remained  a  symbolic  one  ever  since. 
The  bank  reopened  in  temporary  quarters 
two  weeks  later,  and  In  spite  of  recurring  at- 
tacks of  violence,  has  continued  to  operate 
in  more  or  less  normal  fashion  ever  since. 

The  remainder  of  this  story  is  not  about 
Bank  of  America:  because  Just  as  we  were 
only  one  victim  of  the  violence  of  Isla  Vista, 
so  are  we  only  one  element  in  any  disturb- 
ances that  have  followed,  or  In  any  of  the 
Issues  that  may  be  involved  from  here  on. 

More  Important  is  the  question:  have  we 
learned  anything  from  our  experience  at  Isla 
Vista?  Can  we  see  through  and  behind  the 
burning  of  a  bank  there  and  behind  all  the 
continuing  disturbances  that  keep  flaring  up 
there  and  elsewhere,  to  find  any  lesson  in  It. 
any  consistent  thread  of  principle  to  guide 
us? 

Despite  the  complexities  of  the  issues  in- 
volved, I  think  we  can. 

What  are  the  lessons  of  Isla  Vista,  viewed 
In  retrospect  after  three  months? 

They  are  several,  they  are  subtle,  they  are 
complex.  If  they  are  viewed  literally  as  les- 
sons, they  are  like  many  other  lessons  of  life 
— easier  to  say  in  words  than  to  follow  in 
practice.  But  also  like  many  other  lessons  of 
life,  they  are  Ignored  at  our  peril.  What  are 
they? 

1.  While  destruction  may  have  been  com- 
mitted by  a  violent  few.  and  may  have  been 
led  by  even  fewer,  the  underlying  feelings 
that  gave  rise  to  the  violence  are  much  more 
pervasive. 

2.  Although  unrest  over  Vietnam  is  the 
most  obvious  cause  of  the  activism,  there  are 
many  other  issues  that  will  not  go  away  even 
after  Vietnam.  We  are  facing  a  real,  honest- 
to-God  disenchantment — not  Just  a  passing, 
momentary  flare-up.  that  will  go  away  If  we 
can  Just  keep  it  cool  for  a  while. 

3.  We  stUl  have  to  cool  it— and  that  won't 
be  easy. 

4.  The  violence  must  be  rejected  but  the 
dissent  and  protest  must  not  be. 

5.  There  Is  a  new  value  system  emergln? 
In  America,  starting  with  the  youth  but  be- 
coming one  of  f  2  new  facts  of  life  for  the 
rest  of  us  to  deal  with. 

6  .Our  dealing  with  it  will  Jar  us  out  of 
most  of  the  comfcatable  assumptions  that 
we  have  grown  up  •JRth  all  of  our  lives. 

Let's  look  at  these  one  at  a  time,  and  then 
see  what  they  add  up  to  for  each  of  us. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  errors  many  of 
us  have  been  guilty  of  has  been  the  tendency 
to  assume  that  all  the  airing  of  grievances, 
all  the  resultant  disturbances,  can  be  laid  at 
the  door  of  an  extremely  small  fanatically 
militant  hard  core  minority  of  students  or 


even  nonstudents.  That  such  an  assumption 
is  comfortable  In  no  way  influences  the  fact 
that  it  is  also  grossly  Inaccvirate. 

While  the  actual  burning  of  our  Isla  Vlsta 
branch  may  have  been  perpetrated  by  a  viol- 
ent few.  there  is^p  question  that  there  was 
widespread  agreeritent  among  the  students 
on  the  Santa  Barbara  campus  that  the  causes 
leading  to  the  protest  were  both  serious  and 
legitimate.  Apparently  a  substantial  majority 
of  the  campus  community  deplored  the  use 
of  violent  action.  But  an  almost  equally  sub- 
stantial majority  sympathized  with  and 
shared  in  the  ffustratlons^  leading  to  that 
violence. 

This  phenomenon  has  been  observed  else- 
where. Following  the  student  takeover  of 
Corneirs  Willard  Straight  Hall  In  April.  1969. 
the  University  retained  an  opinion  research 
firm  to  study,  underlying  campus  attitudes 
about  the  Incident.  The  findings  are  both  il- 
luminating and  disturbing. 

In  resfxinse  to  a  question  concerning  how- 
widespread  campus  dissatisfaction  was.  there 
was  substantial  agreement  that  the  Incident 
reflected  a  "ground  swell"  of  unrest  among 
the  cpajority  of  students. 

The  basic  attitudes  and  leanings  under- 
lying these  incidents  were  reflected  in  a  re- 
cent Gallup  Poll,  in  which  students  and 
adults  across  the  country  were  asked  to  clas- 
sify themselves  as  "liberal"  or  "conservative". 
Tae  students  overwhelmingly — by  a  ratio  of 
more  than  2-1 — labeled  themselves  as  liberal: 
while  the  adults  were  3-2  conservative. 

Any  doubt  that  was  left  on  this  score  dis- 
appeared after  the  tragedy  at  Kent  State  and 
the  entry  into  Cambodia,  when  the  dissen- 
sion became  virtually  unanimous  on  campus 
after  campus  all  over  America. 

Whether  any  such  activism  would  eventu- 
ally have  developed  In  America  even  if  there 
had  been  no  Vietnam,  we  shall  never  know. 
But  It  Is  quite  clear  to  me  th#t  It  was  our 
switch  that  put  it  Into  motion,  and  that  each 
passing  year  and  each  additional  degree  of 
entanglement  liave  increased  the  bitterness 
and  intensity  of  the  feeling.  Students  who 
might  otherwise  have  been  quite  passive 
about  other  Issues  have  been  inflamed  over 
thla  one. 

Having  once  been  aroused  by  the  war, 
having  felt  trapped  into  it  by  their  elders, 
and  Impotent  and  frustrated  In  all  their  at- 
tempts to  make  themselves  heard,  these 
youijig  people  have  begun  to  question  every- 
thing about  the  society  their  elders  have 
created. 

It  is  a  little  Like  the  Internal  Revenue  man 
who  finds  one  little  flaw  in  your  Income  tax 
return,  and  then  begins  to  dig  In  and  ques- 
tion everything  about  the  whole  return. 

In  part,  of  course,  this  la  the  rebelUon  of 
youth  against  parental  authority,  which  ha"* 
gone  on  everywhere  since  the  beginning  of 
time,  and  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  growlng- 
up  process.  That  is  part  of  It.  and  that  at 
least  makes  the  emotional  climate  right  for 
what  follows:  But  I  am  convinced  that  It 
goes  far.  far  beyond  that.  Whatever  caused 
Pandora's  Box  to  be  opened — whether  the 
eternal  rebellion  of  youth  or  the  special  prob- 
lem of  Vietnam — the  things  that  have  come 
spilling  out  of  Pandora's  Box  are  not  going 
to  be  stuffed  back  in. 

Some  new  Ingredients  have  been  added 
that  change  even  the  mechanics  and  logistics 
of  revolt:  communication  between  campuses, 
for  example,  would  put  to  shame  any  grape- 
vine that  any  of  us  have  known.  We  all  have 
observed  that  the  unofficial  grapevine  cen- 
tered around  our  watercoolers  is  more  effi- 
cient than  our  official  channels:  but  this  one 
beats  even  our  fastest  grapevine. 

One  young  man  has  boasted  to  one  of  my 
associates  that  he  can  get  a  message  to  New 
York  faster  than  we  could  get  It  there  by  air 
mall — and  without  using  any  normal  means 
of  communications;  simply  by  using  their 
grapevine. 

We  hear  charges  that  part  of  the  activism 


on  all  the  campuses  Is  connected  with  some 
kind  of  command  staff  of  communist  radi- 
cals financed  out  of  Russia  or  China.  That 
may  be  so,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  any 
foreign  agents  who  may  be  at  work  would 
take  full  advantage  of  the  situation:  but  the 
hometown  boys  have  plenty  of  steam  and 
are  well-enough  organized  that  they  don't 
need  much  help  from  the  outside. 

With  so  many  Involved,  and  feeling  so 
deeply,  this  activist  movement  is  not  some- 
thing fieetlng  that  will  go  away  If  we  can  Just 
keep  it  cool  for  a  while. 

And  yet  to  keep  It  cool  we  must,  luiless  we 
want  bloodshed. 

I  know  there  are  many  people  who  would 
say  "Maybe  we  should  let  some  blood  flow. 
We  are  never  going  to  settle  this  thing  until 
we  have  it  out  and  show  wlio's  really  running 
things  around  here."  If  we  ever  do.  It  will 
be  the  end  of  America  as  we  have  known  it. 
It  will  be  the  end  of  the  American  Dream. 

I  am  not  afraid  the  left-wing  radicals  will 
win.  I  am  only  afraid  of  how  they  will  be  de-  ' 
feated.  The  natural  sequel  to  left-wing  radi- 
cal rebellion  Is  right-wing  reaction  and  re- 
pression. History  shows  only  too  plainly 
tliat  repression  doesn't  repress  only  the  bad 
guys;  It  ends  by  controlling  and  repressing 
everyone — particularly  evenone  who  disa- 
grees with  the  i>arty  in  power. 

The  line  of  reasoning  underlying  this  point 
of  view  might  go  something  as  follows,  and 
I  qtiote: 

"The  streets  of  our  country  are  In  turmoil. 
The  universities  are  filled  with  students  re- 
belling and  rioting. 

"Communists  are  seeking  to  destroy  our 
country.  Russia  Is  threatening  us  with  her 
might  and  the  Republic  Is  In  danger,  "i'es, 
danger  from  within  and  without. 

"We  need  law  and  order." 

The  words,  gentlemen,  are  attributed  to 
Adolph  Hitler  In  the  year  1932.  The  quote 
has  recently  come  under  a  cloud  of  suspicion 
as  to  its  authenticity:  but  to  anyone  familiar 
with  the  Germany  of  1932,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  this  sentiment  was  part  and  parcel  of 
the  Hitler  platform  and  of  the  Hitler  appeal. 

It  won't  be  easy  to  cool  it  because  we've 
already  begun  to  choose  up  sides  In  ways  that 
typically  lead  to  trouble.  We  can  see  the  po- 
larizing taking  shape  with  people  on  both 
sides  tending  to  lump  whole  segments  of  the 
population  together  as  "we"  and  "they".  It 
is  dangerous  enough  to  pin  labels  on  people 
at  any  time,  but  this  Is  being  done  in  an 
atmosphere  of  name-calling  that  does 
nothing  to  cool  off  the  temperature. 

It  Is  reminiscent  In  many  ways  of  the 
early  days  of  lab9r  conflicts;  but  confronta- 
tion between  labor  and  management  was 
easy  compared  with  this.  The  Issues  here 
are  fuzzier,  they  are  more  complex  and  they 
are  more  subtle.  In  a  lalxsr  dispute  you  usu- 
■ally  know  what  the  other  side  wants,  al- 
though even  in  labor  problems  as  here,  the 
rfcal  causes  aren't  always  visible  in  the  stated 
demands.  But  in  this  case  even  the  demands 
can't  be  stated  In  terms  as  simple  as  dollars, 
hours,  fringe  benefits  and  the  like.  We  hear 
words  like  "human  dignity",  "slavery",  that 
may  sound  utterly  meaningless  to  some  of  us 
but  yet  mean  a  great  deal  to  the  people 
who  are  using  them.  We  could  do  as  some 
are  prone  to  do  and  brush  all  this  off  with 
one  of  the  obscenities  currently  in  vogue  but 
that  won't  make  It  go  away. 

It  has  to  be  cooled  because  the  root  causes 
are  so  subtle  and  complex  that  they  can't 
be  settled  except  In  a  climate  of  thinking 
and  honest  evaluation.  The  causes  cannot 
even  be  identified,  let  alone  understood  or 
dealt  with.  In  an  atmosphere  of  "slap  'em 
down"  or  in  any  such  open-and-shut  kind  of 
spirit. 

It  is  a  pity  that  we  so  often  seem  to  have 
to  get  angry  before  we  get  enough  adrenalin 
In  our  systems  to  get  going  and  do  anything 
about  critical  problems. 

I  say  "a  pity" — because  the  angry  re- 
sponse is  so  often  an  over-response.  It  sets 
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the  stage  for  the  ne.xt  angi-y  counter- 
response — and  so  on  through  a  s'ormy 
eternity. 

There  is  neea,  In  this  period  of  tension, 
to  use  a  soft  voice — a  collective  soft  voice. 
We  were  promised  that  from  certain  h:gh 
places  and  we  were  promised  a  national  ef- 
fort to  bring  us  closer  together  again.  In- 
stead, we  Have  been  hearing  too  many  angry 
words,  too  much  name-calling  that  can  only 
be  inflammatory.  There  are  times  when  anger 
is  productive:  but  Ju.st  as  you  don't  throw 
gasoline  on  a  fire,  we  should  not  be  Inflaming 
our  national  tensions  with  verbal  gasoline. 
The  Job  of  cooling  it  off  is  not  made  any 
easier  by  the  fact  that  violence  must  be  re- 
jected and  completely  controlled — yet  dls- 
.sent  and  protest  must  not,  he  rejected.  Just 
to  complicate  things  still  further,  way.s  have 
to  be  found  that  will  protect  tho  right  of 
dissent,  the  right  of  free  speech,  the  right 
of  assembly,  which  are  basic  to  our  hard  won 
freedom.?  In  this  country — yet  not  let  the 
right  of  assembly  be  abused  In  ways  that 
interfere  with  other  rights  of  other  people. 
Further,  that  the  right  of  assembly  not  be 
allowed  to  operate  in  ways  that  are  certain  to 
lead  to  mob  action  .All  of  that  takes  more 
wisdom,  more  patience,  more  ensitivity  than 
most  people  have.  To  make  the  necesrary 
distinctions,  to  find  the  right  lines— and 
above  all  to  do  it  under  pressure — calls  for 
almost  super-human  qviallties  and  in  large 
numbers  of  people  holding  dowr.  strategic 
responsibilities.  So  you  see  why  I  say  that 
the  Job  is  not  easy 

But  It  must  be  done,  because  v.c  r.'.l  lo^e 
by  violence,  whether  we  be  young,  old.  liberal, 
conservative,  hippie  or  square.  .As  a  nation, 
we  are  woimded  by  such  acts,  whenever  they 
occur;  and  as  individuals,  we  lose  oi.  •  of  the 
f.'-undation  stones  of  all  our  freedom  to  live 
our  lives.  As  we  said  in  one  of  rur  pi.'Dllshed 
statements; 

"Every  American  has  a  right  to  walk  the 
streets  in  safety.  No  polemic  should  be  al- 
lowed to  obscure  this  right.  Your  wife  or 
husbaiid.  son  or  daughter  ought  to  be  safe 
in  visiting  a  supermarket,  a  filling  station 
or  a  bank — regardless  cf  whether  an.->ther 
may  choose  to  reject  that  Institution  as  an 
onerous  symbol." 

Sometimes  I  could  weep  for  the  young  who 
have  contioned  violence  in  the  n.-.n.e  of  lib- 
eral goals.  becai:s?  I  know  that  they  and  their 
causes  will  be  the  first  casualties  If  the  vio- 
lent trend  were  to  continue  to  its  ultimate 
end.  I  have  tried  to  persviade  these  I  could 
reach,  of  something  that  I  think  we  all  should 
try  to  remember:  that  there  can  be  no  true 
civilization  witliout  liberty,  there  can  be  no 
liberty  without  order — and  there  can  be  no 
order  without  Justice. 

It's  a  lot  more  comfortable  to  have  a  ready- 
made  simplistic  set  of  ideas  as  to  Just  what 
is  right  and  what  is  wrong — to  know  Just 
what  each  person  and  each  group  should  do. 
There  is  even  a  satisfaction  and  a  sense  of 
security  in  Joining  In  a  crusade  that  has  sim- 
ple and  plain  objectives,  to  force  people  to 
do  what  is  right.  But  before  you  do.  ask  your- 
self:  do  we  really  have  the  right  to  tell  peo- 
ple any  more, than  this;  '"You  may  do  any- 
tlilnp  that  docs  not  Interfere  with  my  rights, 
my  freedom,  my  safety '? 
■•We  can  say.  and  I  have  said,  that  violence 
can  be  stopped  by  simple  law  and  order  meth- 
ods— that  orderly  process  can  stop  it.  That  is 
true  as  to  violence,  at  least  as  we  have  known 
it  up  to  now.  We  can  keep  any  one  cempus, 
and  perhaps  all  campuses,  open  and  operat- 
ing by  strict  traditional  law  and  order  meth- 
ods. But  iho.se  methods  alone  will  not  elimi- 
nate the  seething  that  In  the  long  run  can 
catise  us  more  difficulty  than  wc  have  known 
up  to  now. 

And  along  with  that,  let  us  ask  ourselves. 
"Are  we  mistaking  form  for  substance?"  We 
have  worked  up  some  near-attacks  of  apo- 
plexy over  the  long  hair  and  the  beard.s,  for 
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exairiple.  But  when  I  sit  in  my  customary  sJat  toi 
in  the  board  room  of  the  Los  Angeles  Clear- 
ing House,  I  see  on  tiie  wall  facing  me  the 
portraits  of  all  the  presidents  of  the  Clearing 
House.  The  early  half  of  them  all  had  beards! 
The  young  f>eDple  may  be  upsetting  us  with 
their  external  appearance,  but  they  are  con- 
cerning themselves  with  more  than  the  exter- 
nals. And  this  is  one  of  the  basic  reasons  that 
the  unrest  won't  soon  go  away.  There  is  a 
new  value  system  emerging  in  this  country, 
starting  with  the  youth  but  not  limited  to 
them.  It  is  becoming  one  of  the  new  facts  of 
life  for  the  rest  of  us  to  deal  with.  It  chal- 
lenges basic  assumptions  that  we  not  only 
have  taken  for  granted,  but  have  \irtually 
dominated  our  national  life  for  most  of  our 
lives. 

When  Calvin  Coolidge  in  1925  said.  "The 
husines.s  of  America  Is  business",  a  thought- 
ful people  nodded  "Why  yes — that's  right." 
Today's  young  people  are  saying.  "That's  not 
enough,"  Some  are  going  further  and  saying. 
"Business  is  ruining  America.  Business  is  de- 
stroying our  natural  resources — polluting  our 
air  and  our  water — and  why?  To  produce  gar- 
b.age — things  we  don't  need — and  must  throw 
away  to  keep  the  economy  going.  It's  a  gar- 
bage economy,  and  we  don't  need  it," 

The  people  who  talk  that  way  are  not  all 
hippies  and  not-  all  young.  An  increasing 
n-imber  of  older  people  are  raising  questions 
like  that:  and  a  few  of  them  have  been 
doing  it  for  a  long  time.  Twenty-five  years 
.".go.  when  I  ran  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
there  were  thoughtful  people  wiio  said.  "You 
iro  ruining  Sar.  Francisco  and  the  Bay  Area, 
bring. ng  In  industry  and  attracting  more 
p-ople,"  Now.  In  a  few  major  cities,  that  kind 
of  thinking  is  finding  expression  In  organized 
movements:  one  started  in  Seattle,  where 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  the  Greater 
Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce — the  new  or- 
"anzlation  is  called  "Lester  Se.ittle" — and  It 
is  dedicated  to  keeping  Seattle  from  growing. 
The  idea  has  been  picked  up  in  Los  Angeles, 
wiiere  we  now  have  "Lesser  Los  Angeles", 

Most  of  that  thinking,  even  if  it  grew  to 
the  proportions  of  any  kind  of  movement", 
is  aimed  only  at  protecting  that  area  from 
grow^th,  "Don't  bring  it  here — take  it  some- 
where else"  is  the  theme  song. 

But  there  is  a  rising  sentiment  against 
growsh  per  se — the  feeling  that  "bigger  Is 
better  is  bunk."  The  agitation  for  Zero  Popu- 
lation Growth  is  one  expression  of  that  feel- 
ing. 

Because  wc  have  a  human  tendency  to  . 
w.-iut  to  find  devils  for  everything  we  don't 
like — to  find  someone  to  blame — the  young 
people  have  come  to  regard  the  'system" 
quote  unquote  as  some  kind  of  conspiracy — 
tiiat  s'.^nie  group  of  people  have  deliberately 
connived  to  do  all  these  things  they  now  re- 
gard as  hateful. 

Without  either  defending  or  apologizing 
for  all  lt,s  end  results.  I  have  tried  to  put  It 
into  perspective  for  them.  I  think  it  is  a 
useful  exercise  even  for  ourselves,  if  we 
want  to  understand  the  terms  of  the  debate 
we're  engaged  in.  Let's  think  about  it: 

For  centuries — for  thousands  of  years — 
men  struggled  just  to  produce  enough  to  eat. 
and  to  produce  shelter  and  clothing.  The 
struggle  for  Just  the  bare  necessities  domi- 
nated men's  lives  through  most  of  history. 
Then,  all  of  a  sudden;  Just  within  one  life- 
time, have  come  all  the  technological  breaT'^ 
throughs  that  change  all  that.  It  was  not 
surprising  that  we  should  all  get  swept  up  In 
the  excitement  of  producing — and  in  the 
exritement  of  the  whole  game  oi"  producing 
things.  Because  there  had  boqfc  such  need, 
here  and  all  over  the  world,  production  had 
become  the  goal,  and  those  who  could  pro- 
duce were  heroes  Small  wonder  that  there 
was  little  tliought  of  what  else  was  happen- 
ing— if  people  needed  lumber  for  houses, 
you  cut  down  trees:  and  ityou  needed  trac- 
tors to  get  the  lumber  oiKw^ou  built  fac- 
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tories  to  build  the  tractors:  and  if  you  needed 
fuel,  you  drilled  oil  wells  and  built  refineries: 
and  you  used  whatever  land  was  needed,  and 
did  whatever  you  had  to  do  to  that  latid.  You 
not  only  weren't  dellt>erately  doing  anything 
bad.  you  not  only  were  doing  what  1^|^  to  be 
done,  but  you  felt  quite  virtuous  about  It — 
you  were  a  great  achiever.  In  fact,  through 
most  of  history,  the  concept  was  that  it  was 
a  struggle  of  man  against  nature;  man  was 
trying  to  conquer  nature  and  the  elements, 
to  harness  them;  so  as  man  acquired  me- 
chanical means  to  do  that,  he  had  quite 
naturally  a  great  sense  of  triumph.  The  ones 
who  could  do  the  most  of  that  were  the 
greatest  heroes. 

Now  we  wake  up  to  realize  that  In  the  pro- 
cess of  "conquering"  nature,  we  were  In  fact 
destroying  It — ^and  destroying  part  of  our 
own  lives  with  it. 

For  generations  we  have  been  mouthing  the 
cliche.  "You  can't  stand  in  the  way  of  prog- 
ress." Now  there  is  a  new  generation  that  is 
saying.  "The  hell  you  can't."  Tliat  genera- 
tion— and  an  Increasing  number  of  its 
elders — are  saying.  "Prove  to  us  that  It  really 
is  progress."  In  a  sense,  that  Is  the  essence  of 
everything  that  is  stirring  and  boiling  and 
seething:  thoughtful  people  in  increasing 
numbers  are  asking  about  one  thing  after 
another,  "Is  it  really  progress — progress  for 
the  human  condition?" 

They  are  saying.  In  effect,  "I  have  only  one 
life  to  live  on  this  earth — will  It  be  a  better 
life  for  me  if  the  stream  where  I  used  to  fish 
is  polluted  by  industrial  wastes?  Will  It  be  a 
better  life  for  me  if  the  beach  where  I  used 
to  swim  is  polluted  by  sewage?  Will  It  be  a 
better  life  for  me  if  my  ears  are  shocked 
and  my  windows  rattled  every  few  minutes 
by  sonic  ixwms?  Will  it  be  a  better  life  for 
me  if  I  have  no  clean  air  to  breathe?"  They 
will  ask.  "Is  this  really  progress?tIr  it  Is,  I 
don't  need  it." 

And  we  shouldn't  have  to  wait  for  them  to 
ask  the  question — because  these  should  be 
our  questions,  too.  This  deterioration  of  the 
quality  of  life  isn't  something  that  Just  h*p- 
pens  to  other  people;  when  it  happens.  It 
liappens  to  us.  too 

Someone  has  said.  "There  Is  no  way  that 
the  private  enterprise  system  or  the  market 
system  can  provide  you  with  your  own  cubic 
foot  of  clean  air,"  If  e*er  we  doubted  the 
words  of  John  Donne  that  "No  man  Is  an 
island."  we  find  proof  in  the  whole  concept 
of  the  environment. 

The  youth  of  America  are  seeing  that;  and 
in  the  words  of  the  old  fable,  they  are  telling 
us:  "The  emperor  has  no  clothes  on." 

And  because  they  think  we  are  blind,  or 
are  refusing  to  see  all  these  things  that  seem 
so  plain  to  them,  they  are  increasingly  turn- 
ing their  backs  on  the  things  that  we  have 
said  were  Important.  If  .we  say  to  them, 
"Come  in  to  our  company — keep  your  head 
down— work  hard — In  thirty  years  you  can  be 
president  or  chairman  ot  the  board."  they 
say  the  1970  version  of  "So  what?"  (It  prob- 
ably takes  only  four  letters  to  say  it.)  They 
don't  all  know  what  they  want — that's  part 
of  why  they  are  so  confused  and  mixed  up — 
but  they  know  they  don't  want  that.  They 
don't  relish  the  prospect  of  l>eing  a  faceless 
p>erson.  a  cog  in  a  great  big  machine.  What 
they  say  they  want  doesn't  sound  so  differ- 
ent, you  know,  from  what  our  Pounding 
Fathers  said  they  wanted — the  men  who 
wTote  our  Declaration  of  Independence,  our 
Mayfiower  Compact,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the 
oth^ early  documents  that  laid  the  founda- 
tion Tor  the  American  Dream.  They  said  they 
wanted  the  freedom  to  be-»thelr  own  man, 
the  freedom  for  self-realizatfon.  We  have  lost 
sight  of  that  a  bit  in  this  (tentury — but  the 
voting  people  are  prodding  us  and  saying, 
"Look.  Dad — this  is  what  Ifs  all  about." 

Some  of  the  young  people  who  are  already 
working  for  us — the  l>etter  ones  of  them — 
are  saying  the  same  thing.  And  I  suspect 
that   unless  we  are   able   to  offer  a  chance 
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within  our  system  for  that  kind  of  self- 
reallratlon.  we  will  neither  attract  nor  hold 
the  kind  of  people  that  will  hold  our  system 
together. 

I  told  you  at  the  outset  that  these  lessons 
would  be  ea?!er  to  express  In  words  than  to 
live  by.  That  Is  truest  of  all  in  the  final  les- 
son— what  to  do  about  It. 

I  would  not  be  so  presumptuous  as  to 
stand  here  and  say  that  I  toow  all  the  an- 
swers to  that— If  indeed  I  know  any  answers 
at  all.  except  one  or  maybe  two. 

The  first  one  Is  communicate:  and  that 
really  calls  for  a  second;  open  our  minds  and 
keep  Uiem  open. 

Manv  orgaiiiai-ions  -YMCA.  Boy  Scouts— 
Rotarj'  Club— have  Father  and  Son  Day. 
There  are  or^r-inlz^itions  like  the  Big  Brothers 
in  which  mt-ii  Inform-.lly  adopt  a  fatherless 
bov.  I  would  suggest  that  we  take  a  leaf 
from  their  b<v.k— that  each  of  us  lind  a 
college-age  vouth— student  or  not— and 
spend  some  time  with  hlni.  to  find  out  whafs 
going  on  In  that  world  that  Is  crowding  In 
on  our  heels. 

And  If  you  do— remember  that  God  gave 
you  two  ears  and  only  one  tongue— use  them 
in  that  proportion.  You're  going  to  be 
tempted  to  tell  htm  all  about  it— straighten 
him  out  en  all  his  goofy  Ideas  I  don't  say 
vou  shouldn't— I  just  say  'listen  to  him 
first."  One  of  the  imperatives  of  communica- 
tion has  always  been:  "Don't  confuse  a 
man's  rhetoric  with  what  he  Is  really  say- 
ing." So  listen  to  what  he  me.nns.  which 
may  be  hidden  In  what  he  says  Then  see  If 
you  can  straighten  him  out.  in  words  that 
he  will  understand  and  will  buy  You  may 
not  win— but  as  one  who  has  tried  it.  let 
me  say  that  It  will  be  a  sobering  and  maybe 
even  a  humbling  experience 

When  I  say  communicate.  I  don't  mean 
only  with  the  young— I  mean  al.so  with  the 
old  and  with  those  in  between  In  other 
words.  I  mean  "get  involved." 

If  we  do  these  two  things — communicat- 
ing .\nd  opening  our  minds — we  may  be 
tAltlng  the  first  steps  toward  wisdom.  But 
let  me  warn  you  ag^ln— If  you  really  do 
lt_lf  you  con.-ilder  and  think  about  what 
you  hear.  It  will  shock  the  pants  off  you.  It 
wlU  Jar  and  shake  most  of  the  assumptions 
we  all  have  grown  up  with 

Take  Zero  Popitlation  Growth  for  exam- 
ple— It  Is  a  growing  movement  and  one 
which  we  must  consider  In  our  plans — Is 
there  anv  part  cf  our  economy  that  Isn't 
dedicated  to  the  Great  God  Growth?  Has 
anyone  calctjlated  what  would  happen  If 
growth  suddenly  stopped''  We'd  better  do 
some  calculaUng.  because  It  Just  could  hap- 
pen And.  m  my  Judgment.  It  won't  neces- 
sarily b*  fatal  If  It  does. 

It  would  compel  us  to  shift  from  preoccu- 
pation with  quantity  to  more  concern  with 
quality. 

I  would  "nope  that  we  would  not  approach 
OUT  Involvement  in  the  frame  of  mind  that 
•We'll  do  what  is  expected  of  us"— and  no 
more  Too  many  of  ub — and  I'm  sure  that 
several  of  you  that  I  see  In  this  audience  will 
join  me  Iti  this — have  taken  on  our  assign- 
ment in  the  United  Crusade  or  the  Red  Cross 
or  the  Urban  Coalition  on  that  kind  cf  oa.'^ls 
"It  iB  my  turn — so  III  do  It  and  get  It 
over  with" 

That  Isn't  enough — not  even  enough  for 

our  own  mental  health  and  therapy.  These 

aren't  things  that  other  people  need    that 

other  people  want,  that  other  people  expect 

of  UB.  Thee*  are  for  us — we  need  the  clean 

air.  the  safety  on  the  streets — for  ourselves 

and  our  families. 

They  should  he  part  of  our  value  sytem. 

If  we  would  recognize  that,  we  would  have 

taken  a  big  step  toward  understanding  some 

of   the   things  that    are  bugging  our   young 

people 

Let  me  leave  no  doubt  about  It — there  are 


some  real,  hard-core  radicals  bent  on  the 
destruction  of  what  they  call  'the  system." 
I  know,  because  I  have  talked  to  a  few  of 
them.  At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum  there 
Is  another  group  (and  I  have  no  way  of 
knowing  how  many  there  are  in  either  group) 
there  is  another  group  that  is  as  committed 
to  the  system  as  any  one  In  this  audience. 
But  In  between  is  tlie  great,  great  majority 
of  students  and  other  young  people,  troubled, 
disturlied.  questioning — but  uncommitted. 

What  we  are  talking  about  Is  a  struggle  for 
their  minds.  I  write  off  the  two  groups  at  the 
two  extremes:  from  my  own  experience  in 
trying.  I  doubt  that  I  could  change  the  ones 
on  the  extreme  left,  and  we  don't  have  to 
worry  for  the  inomem  about  the  ones  that 
are  committed  to  our  svstera.  But  that  big 
mass,  that  big  universe  of  the  uncommitted — 
thev  are  wailing  to  be  pulled  either  way.  We 
can'  win  them.  If  we  are  willing  to  work  at 
lt,_if  we  are  really  willing  to  revolutionize 
the  system  from  within — In  order  to  make 
it  conform  more  closely  with  the  value  sys- 
tems and  needs  of  today— rather  than  the 
value  systems  and  needs  of  yesterday.  In  fact, 
jjje  will  be  halfway  home  if  they  are  con- 
vinced that  we  are  really,  sincerely  willing 
to  work  at  it.  Because  part  of  what  lies  at  the 
root  of  their  di.ssatlsfactU  n  Is  the  feeling 
that  our  generation  just  doesn't  care  about 
theirs. 

We  have  two  choices  as  to  which  way  we 
can  go.  We  can  divide  into  camps  and  shoot 
It  out;  or  we  can  try  to  find  common  grounds 
so  that  we  can  grow  together  again.  One 
course  Is  easy,  but  is  blind:  the  other  course 
is  hard,  and  slow,  but  Is  the  path  of  wisdom. 
One  course  leaves  all  the  thinking  to  some- 
one else:  the  other  requires  deep,  oalnful 
thought  In  a  never-ending  search  for  an- 
swers. One  course  will  bring  bloodshed,  de- 
struction and  ultimate  crushing  of  freedom — 
the  crushing  of  the  human  spirit;  the  other 
course  caa  bring  peace  and  with  It.  a  hope  for 
the  rekindling  of  the  American  Dream. 

The  hour  is  late:  there  Isn't  much  time. 
But  the  choice  is  still  ours. 


SEVEN-Ti'-TWO  SENATORS  SIGN 
LETTER  TO  THE  PRESJDENT  ON 
THE  NUDDL  i:  EAST 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  9  weeks 
ago  I  joined  75  other  Senators  in  express- 
inp  to  the  Secretary  of  State  cur  "?ense 
of  urgency  resocctinc  the  deterioratins; 
situation  in  the  Middle  Ea^t."  For  the 
protection  of  America's  own  vita!  in- 
terests in  tlic  Middle  E.:5t.  therefore,  we 
urged  the  administration /'to  pro'.ide 
Israel  with  the  aircraft  needed  for  \t^ 
defen.se 

On  July  30.  I  was  pleased  to  join  with 
about  an  equal  num.bcr  of  Senators  in 
a  followup  me.s.sage  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  e.xpressinp  our  sup- 
part  for  his  Middle  East  statement  of 
July  1.  At  that  time,  the  President  wisely 
pointed  to  the  need  for  a  strong  and 
/•secure  Israel  a?  the  best  deterrent  to 
agpression  in  the  Middle  East. 

■We  are  all  pleased,  of  course,  that  the 
.'\mencan  attempt  to  secure  a  cease-fire 
appears  to  be  succeeding.  A  negotiai^<J 
political  settlement  agreed  to  by  the 
parties  directly  involved  is.  to  my  mind, 
the  only  true  hope  for  a  lassting  peace  in 
the  Middle  East.  I  am  mindful  of  the 
fact,  however,  that  until  such  an  agree- 
ment is  reached,  the  United  State.s  must 
take  into  account  Israel's  urgent  need 
for  aircraft  and  economic  assistance. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 


ter to  Secretary  RoBeis  .nnd  the  President 
be  printed  in  the  Rfcosd. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows; 

UNrrF.D  .State.s  Sfnate, 
Washington.  D.C.,  July  30.  1970. 
The  President. 
The  White  House. 

Dear  Mr.  Pre.^ident;  As  you  will  recall. 
eight  weeks  ago.  more  than  Lhree-fourths— 
of  the  Scna'e  Joined  in  a  letter  to  Secre- 
tary Rogers  to  express  our  "sense  of  urgency 
respecting  the  dcterioraiing  sltuatleu  in  the 
Middle  E.ast."  We  maintained  tiiat  the 
United  States,  for  the  proteciion  of  U,s  own 
interests,  should  provide  Israel  with  tlie  air- 
craft needed  for  its  defense. 

That  letter  has  now  been  overtaken  by 
events,  especially  by  the  increasingly  overt 
luierventlon  of  the  Soviet  Union  on  behalf  of 
the  United  Arab  Republic  — iti  an  area  you 
have  so  aptly  described  as  "the  hinge  oi 
NATO".  These  events  place  tiie  sltviaiion 
in  a  more  grave  and  even  broader  context 
than  iHjfore,  Now  strategic  mteiest.s  cf  the 
United  States  »nd  its  allies  are  being  chal- 
lenged. '^ 

Under  these  clrcumslanres.  we  believe  that 
your  televl.slon  statements  on  July  1  were 
important  expressions  of  United  States'  pol- 
icy intentions  with  respect  to  the  Middle 
East— which  wo  support  You  loojt  account 
of  Israel's  urgent  need  for  aircraft  and  other 
assistance  in  stating  that,  "once  the  balance 
of  power  shifts  where  Israel  1.^  weaker  tiian 
its  neighbors,  there  will  be  war". 

Because  of  the  danger  of  confrontation  be- 
tween our  country  and  tlie  Soviet  Union  in 
the  Mideast,  to  which  you  referred,  peace  ef- 
forts by  the  United  States  should  be  pur- 
sued with  all  possible  vigor,  so  that  the  in- 
tegrity of  every  country  in  the  area  within 
mutually  recognized  and  secure  b.^rders  may 
bo  realized. 

Our  attempts  to  find  peaceful  solutions, 
however,  should  not  be  misinterpreted  by 
the  Soviet  Union.  A  super-power  confron- 
tation in  the  Middle  East  should  be  avoided 
and  we  believe  the  Soviet  Union  could  be 
deterred  from  bringing  about  such  a  con- 
frontation as  the  result  of  a  clearly  expressed 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to 
protect  and  defend  Its  Interests  In  the  Middle 
East  and  Southern  Europe.  You  may  be 
assured  of  otir  support  to  this  end. 

SIGN"ERS    OF    THE    LETTER 

James  B.  Allen.  r>emocrat.  of  Alabama. 

Gcrdon  AUott.  Republican,  of  Coloratio. 

Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr..  Republican,  of  Ten- 
nessee. 
N-O  Birch  Bayh   Democrat,  of  Indiana. 

Wallace  P.  Bennett,  Republican,  of  Utah. 
'    J.  Caleb  Boggs.  Republican,  of  Delaware. 

Edward  W.  Brooke.  Republican,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Quentln  N.  Burdlck.  Democrat,  of  North 
Dakota. 

Harry  P.  Byrd.  Jr..  Democrat,  of  Virginia. 

Robert  C.  Byrd,  Democrat,  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Howard  W.  Cannon.  Democrat,  of  Nevada. 

Clifford  P.  Case.  Republican,  of  New  Jer- 
sey. 

Marlow  W.  Cook,  Republican  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

Norrls  Cotton,  Republican,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Alan  Cranston.  Democrat,  cf  California. 

Thomas  J.  Dodd,  Democrat,  of  Connecti- 
cut. 

Robert  Dole,  Republican,  of  Kansas. 

Peter  H.  Domlnlck.  Republican,  of  Colo- 
rado. 

Thomas  F.  Eagleton.  Democrat,  of  Mis- 
souri. 

Paul  J.  Parmln.  Republican,  of  Arizona. 
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Hiram  L.  Fong.  Republican,  of  Hawaii. 
Charles   E.    Goodell,    Republican,   of   New 
York. 

Albert  Gore,  Democrat   of  Tennessee. 
Mike  Gravel.  DemiKrat,  of  Alaska. 

Edward  J.  Gurney.  Republican,  of  Florida. 

C'lllord   r.   Hansen,    Republican,   ol    Wyo- 
mr.g. 

Fred  R,  Harris,  Democrat,  of  Oklahoma. 

Philip  A.  Hart,  Democrat,  of  Michigan. 

Vance  Hartke.  Democrat,  of  Indiana. 

Spes^ard  L.  Holland,  Democrat,  of  Florida 
Roman    L,    Hruska,    Republican,    of    Ne- 
braska. 

Daniel  K.  Inouye,  Democrat,  of  Hawaii. 

Henry   M.   Jackson,   Democrat     of   Wash- 
ington. 

Jacob  K.  Javits,  Republican,  of  New  York. 

B.    Everett    Jordan.    Democrat,    of    North 
Carolina. 

Edward  M.  Kennedy.  Democrat,  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Warren  G.  Magnuson.  Democrat,  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Ciiarles  McC.   Malhlus.  Jr.,  Republican  oK 
Maryiaiid. 

Gale  W.  McGee,  Democrat  of  Wyoming. 

George  S.   McGovem.  Democrat  of  South 
Dakota. 

Thomas    J.    Mclntyre,    Democrat    of    New 
K«mpshire. 

Lee  Metcalf ,  Democrat  of  Montana. 

Waller    F.    Moudalo.    Democrat    of    Min- 
nesota. 

Joseph    M.    Montoya,    Democrat    of    New 
Mexico. 

Prank  E.  Moss.  Democrat  of  Utah. 

George  Murphy,  Republican  of  California 

Edinimd  S  Muskie.  Democrat  of  Maine. 

Gaylord  Nelson.  Democrat  of  Wisconsin. 

Robert     W.     Packwood,     Republican '  of 
Oregon. 

John  O  Pastore,  Democrat  of  Rhode  Istend. 

James  B.  Pearson.  Republican  of  Kansas. 

Charles  H    Percy,  Republican  of  Illinois 

Winston  L  Prouty,  Republican  of  Vermont. 

William  Proxmlre.  Democrat  of  Wisconsin. 

Abraham  Rlblcoff,  Democrat  of  Connecti- 
cut. 

Jennings  Randolph,  Democrat  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Richard  S.  Schweiker,  Republican  of  Peun- 
sylvania. 

Hugh  Scott.  Republican  of  Pennsylvania. 

Ralph  T  Smith.  Republican  cf  Illinois. 

John  Sparkman.  Democrat  of  Alabama. 

William  B.  Spong,  Democrat  of  Virginia 

John  Sienms,  Democrat  of  Mississippi. 

Ted  Stevens,  Republican  of  Alaska, 
o      Stuart  Symington,  Democrat  of  Missouri. 

Herman  Talmadge.  Democrat  of  Georgia. 

Strom  Thurmond.  Republican  of  South 
Carolina 

John  G  Tower,  Republican  of  Texas. 

Joseph  D.  Tydings.  Democrat  cf  Maryland. 

Harrison  A.  Williams.  Democrat  of  New 
Jersey. 

Ralph  Yarborough.  Democrat  of  Texas. 

Stephen  M.  Youug.  Democrat  of  Ohio. 

Mat  26.  1970. 

Dear  Mb.  Secretary; -We  feel  compelled  to 
exiiress  our  sense  of  urgency  respecting  the 
deteriorating  situation  In  the  Middle  East. 
The  decision  by  the  Soviet  Union  to  tinder- 
ta'Ke  a  direct  military  role  In  the  Arab-Israel 
conflict  by  flying  combat  planes  over  Egypt 
represents,  in  our  Judgment,  a  significant 
change  and  a  challenge  to  American  strategic 
Interests  and  a  growing  threat  to  world  peace. 
Recent  Soviet  moves  have  encouraged  Ar^b 
belligerence,  aiid  are  creating  a  growing  mili- 
tary Imbalance  In  fa\or  of  the  Arab  states. 

Your  decision  in  March  to  hold  in*abey- 
ance  the  sale  of  additional  Jet  combat  air- 
craft to  Israel  under  the  then  prevailing  con- 
ditions ha^  failed  to  Induce  tlie  Soviet  Union 
to  exercise  reciprocal  restraint  with  respect 


to  the  arming  of  the  UAR  and  the  other  Arab 
slates.  In  addition,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
taken  the  unp.-ocedented  step  of  overtly  In- 
vohing  an  l.ncreaslng  number  of  its  own 
millUiry  personi.t  1  In  a  state  far  from  Its  own 
borders. 

We  believe,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  the  United 
States  sliould  now  announce  its  intention  to 
provide  Israel  with  the  aircraft  so  urgently 
needed  for  lis  defense.  Such  action  will  serve 
as  a  significant  e^giiient  cf  a  credible  response 
to  the  reckless  Soviet  escalation  of  the  Mid- 
east conflict.  We  feel  that  the  strengthening 
of  Israel's  military  posture  at  this  time  is  the 
best  guarantee  against  the  outbreak  of  major 
hostilities. 

We  also  suggest  prompt  cousultatlons  v,'ilh 
our  NATO  allies  because  of  the  dangers  pc-ied, 
to  their  own  security  and  economies  by  the 
Soviet  bulid-up  in  the  Middle  East.  We  urge 
the  Unit-ed  otates  to  redouble  its  efforts  to 
reestablish  the  cease  fire  as  a  preliminary 
itep  to  eventual  peace  negotiations. 

We  would  be  grateful  for  an  eany  oppor- 
tunity lo  meet  Wiih  you  at  your  coiueaieucc. 
so  that  v.e  may  ha.e  a  lull  exchange  of  views 
on  all  aspects  of  the  issue  which  we  believe 
is  warranted  by  the"  critical  situation  that 
ha3  now  developed. 
Sincerely. 

SIGNERS  OF  THE  LETTER 

James  B.  Allen  (Democrat  of  Alabama). 

Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr.  (Republican  of 
Tennessee) . 

Birch  Bayh    (Democrat  of  Indiana). 

Wallace  F.  Bennett  (Republican  of 
Utah) . 

Alan  Bible  (Democrat  of  Nevada). 

J.  Caleb  Boggs  (Republican  of  Dela- 
ware). ■» 

Edward  Brooke  (Republican  of  Massa- 
chusetts) . 

Quentln  N.  Burdlck  (Democrat  of  North 
Dakota) . 

Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.  (Democrat  of  Virginia). 

Howard  W.  Cannon  (Democrat  of  Nevada;. 

Clifford  P.  Case  (Republican  of  New 
Jersey ) . 

Frank  Church  (Democrat  of  Idaho) . 

Marlow  W.  Cook  (Republican  of  Ken- 
tucky) . 

Norris  G««W!i  (Republican  of  New 
Hampshire). 

Alan  Cransou  (Democrat  of  California). 

Carl  T.  Curtis   (Republican  of  Nebraska). 

Thomas  J.  Dodd  (Democrat  of  Connecti- 
cut) . 

Robert  Dole    (Republican  of  Elansas). 

Thomas  P.  Eagleton  (Democrat  of  Mis- 
souri). 

Sam  J.  Ervln.  Jr.  (Democrat  of  North  Caro- 
lina). 

Paul  J.  Fannin   (Republican  of  Arizona). 

Hiram  L.  Fong  (Republican  of  Hawaii). 

Barry  M.  Gold  water  (Republican  of 
Arizona ) . 

Charles  E.  Goodell  (Republican  of  New 
York). 

Mike  Gravel   (Democrat  of  Alasaka). 

Edward  J.  Gurney  (Republican  of  Florida). 

Clifford  P.  Hansen  (Republican  of  Wyo- 
ming). ^ 

Fred  R.  Harris   (Demcxyat  of  Oklahoma). 

Philip  A.  Hart  (Democrat  of  Michigan). 

Vance  Hartke    (Democrat  of  Indiana) . 

Spessard  L.  Holland  (Democrat  of  Florida) . 

Ernest  P.  Holllngs  (Democrat  of  South 
Carolina) . 

Roman  L.  Hruska  (Republican  of 
Nebraska). 

Harold  E.  Hughes  (Democrat  of  Iowa). 

Daniel  K.  Inouye  (Democrat  of  Hawaii) . 

Henry  M.  Jackson  (Democrat  of  Washing- 
ton). 

Jacob  K.  Javits  (Republican  of  New 
York) . 

Everett    B.    Jordan.    Democrat,    of    North  ' 
Carolina. 


Edward   M.   Kennedy,   Democrat,   of   Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Warren  G.  Magntison.  Democrat,  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Charles     McC.     Mathias.     Republican,     of 
Marj-land. 

Gale  McGee.  Democrat,  of  Wyoming. 

George  S.   McGovern,  Democrat,  of  South 
Dakota. 

Thomas   J.    Mclntyre,    Democrat,    of    New 
Hampshire.  • 

Lee  Metcalf,  Democrat,  of  Montana. 

Jack  Miller.  Republican,  of  Iowa 

Walter  F.  Mondale,  Democrat,  of  Minnesota, 

Joseph    M.    Montoiya,    Democrat,    of    New 
Mexico. 

Prank  E.  Moss.  Democrat,  of  Utah. 

George  Murphy.  Republican,  of  California 

Edmund  S.  Muekle.  Democrat,  of  Maine. 

Gaylord  Nelson,  Democrat,  hi  Wisconsin. 

Robert  W.  Packwood.  Republican,  of  Ore-* 
gon. 

John    O.    Pastore,    Democrat,    of    Rhode 
Island. 

Claiborne  Pell.  Democrat,  of  Rhode  Island 

Charles  H.  Percy.  Republican,  of  Illinois. 

Winston   L.   Prouty,   Republican,   of  Ver- 
mont. 

William  Proxmire.  Democrat,  of  Wisconsin. 

Jennings    Randolph,    Democrat,    of    West 
Virginia. 

Abraham  Rlblcoff,  Democrat,  of  Connecti- 
cut. 

William  B.  Saxbe,  Republican,  of  Ohio. 

Hugh  Scott.  Republican,  of  Pennsylvania. ^^^ 

Richard  S.  Schweiker.  Repubhcan.  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Ralph  T.  Smitb,  Republican,  of  Illinois. 

John  Sparkman.  Demc>crat.  of  Alabama. 

William  B.  Spong,  Democrat,  of  Virginia. 

Ted  Stevens.  Republican,  of  Alaska. 

John  Steimls,  Democrat,  of  Mlsslsslxjpl. 

Stuart  Symington,  I>mocrat,  of  Missouri. 

Strom   Thurmond,   Republican,   of  South 
Carolina. 

John  G.  Tower.  Republican,  of  Texas. 

Joseph  D.  Tydings,  Democrat,  of  Maryland. 

Harrison    A.    WllMafus,    Jr..    Democrat,    of 
New  Jersey. 

Ralph  Yarborough,  Democrat,  of  Texas.  > 

Stephen  M.  Young.  Democrat,  of  Ohio. 


WHAT  CAN  NIXON  PRODUCTIVITY 
COMUflSSION  DO  TO  STEM  INFLA- 
TION? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
latest  data  on  productivity  just  released 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  shO'AS 
that  output  per  man-hour  in  the  private 
economy  in  the  second  quarter  of  tills 
year  increased  at  a  rate  of  3.1  percent 
per  year,  close  to  the  average  of  3.2  per- 
cent per  year  since  1947.  This  looks  QBUCh 
more  encouraging  than  the  first  quarter 
report  of  a  decline  at  a  rate  cf  "2.5  percent 
p>er  year.  But,  the  second  quarter  esti- 
mate was  only  about  0.4  percent  above 
the  fourth  quarter  of  1938.  Indeed,  out- 
put per  man-hour  in  the  private  econ- 
omy- has  declined  in  three  out  of  the  last 
six  quarters. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  release  of  August  4,  1970, 
from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  bs 
printed  in  the  Record  at  tlie  end  of  mi' 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
doubtless  this  lackluster  performance  of 
the  productivity  data  that  led  the  Presi- 
dent to  appoint  a  National  Commission 
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on  Productivity.  In  his  television  address 
of  June  17,  tiie  President  described  this 
Commission's  ta-^k  in  the  following 
words : 

In  order  to  achieve  price  si.ibilUy.  healthy 
growth  and  a  rising  standard  of  living,  we 
mu5t  find  ways  of  restoring  growth  to  pro- 

ductlvitv.  ,    . 

This  Commission's  task  will  be  to  poln, 
the  wav  toward  this  growth  in  1970  and  In 
the  vears  ahead.  I  shall  direct  the  Commis- 
sion'to  give  first  priority  to  the  problem?  we 
face  now  we  must  achieve  a  balance  between 
costs  and  productivity  that  will  lead  to  more 
stable  prices. 

The  inrportance  the  President  attaches 
lo  tlus  Commission  is  indicated  by  the 
distinguished  character  of  the  23  mem- 
bers from  business,  labor,  the  public,  and 
Goverrunent.  Business  members  include 
James  M.  Roche,  chairman  of  General 
Motors;  Walter  B.  Wriston,  chairman  Oi 
the  First  National  City  Bank:  R.  Heath 
Larry,  vice  chairman  of  United  States 
Steel-  George  E.  Keck,  president  of  the 
United  Air  Lines:  Edward  W.  Carter, 
president  of  Broadway-Hale  Stores;  and 
Harllee  Brsuich,  Jr.,  chaiiman  of  South- 
ern Co.  Those  representing  labor  aie 
George  Meany,  president.  AFL-CIO; 
Leonard'  Woodstock,  president.  United 
Auto  Workers;  Floyd  E.  Smith,  president. 
International  Association  of  Machinists: 
John  H  Lyons,  president,  the  Iron  Work- 
ers; I.  W.  Abel,  president.  United  Steel- 
workers;  and  Joseph  A.  Beirne,  president. 
CommunicaUons  Workers  of  America. 
Members  representing  tlie  public  are 
Howard  W.  Johnson  of  MIT:  Edward  H. 
Levi  of  the  University  of  Chicago:  W. 
Allen  Wallis  of  the  University  of  Roches- 
ter: John  T.  Dunlop,  labor  econcmi3t  at 
Harvard;  Arjay  Miller,  former  president 
of  Ford  Motor  Co..  now  heading  the 
Stanford  Graduate  School  of  Business; 
and  Philadelphia  lawyer  William  T.  Cole- 
man Jr.  Government  members  are  CEA 
Chairman  Paul  W.  McCracken;  Georse 
P  Shultz,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget;  Treasury  Secre- 
ury  David  M.  Kennedy:  Commerce  Sec- 
retary Maurice  Stans;  and  Labor  Secre- 
tary- James  Hodgson. 

What  can  these  distinguished  citizens 
do  about  productivity?  In  asking  this  I 
am  not  questioning  their  talents.  Rather 
I  am  asking  whether  it  is  likely  that  any 
such  body  can  now  produce  new  insights 
beyond  .  the  extensive  record  alreadj' 
brought  before  this  Congress  over  the 
last  two  dfecades  by  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  on  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
serve  as  vice  chairman.  The  economics 
and  statistics  professions  have  nat  ig- 
nored questions  of  productivity  measure- 
ment and  analysis.  Indeed,  the  record  of 
research  in  this  field  is  so  voluminous 
that  I  could  not  begin  to  review  it  in 
these  brief  remarks  today.  But  that  rec- 
ord does  reveal  a  few  facts  and  analytic 
conclusions  that  can  be  briefly  sum- 
marized and  these  cause  me  to  ask 
whether  the  President's  new  CommL^sion 
Is  not  the  wrong  kind  of  organization 
for  what  needs  doing  and  if  what  needs 
doing  is  not  quite  different  from  the 
Commission's  assignment. 

WHAT    DO    WZ    KNOW    ABOUT    PRODTJCTI Vmr  ? 

The  new  Presidential  Commission  will 
have  a  large  body  of  knowledge  to  draw 


upon  for  much  is  known  abjut  pr'xluc- 
tivity  after  over  a  half  a  century  of  ex- 
tensive research.  In  part,  the  research 
has  been  conducted  by  such  private 
organizations  a.s  the  famed  National  Bu- 
reau of  Economic  Research  in  New  York 
Citv.  In  part,  has  been  conducted  by  tlie 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  the  De- 
partment of  Labcr.  In  addition,  here  in 
Congress  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
lia.s  held  extensive  hearings  and  has  pro- 
duced staff  studies  as  well  as  compendia 
pf  papers  by  scholars  in  the  field.  These 
ni^ve  concerned  themselves  net  merely 
with  the  measurement  of  productivity, 
but  also  with  the  analy.si»  of  its  rela- 
tionship to  changes  in  output,  capacity, 
prices,  and  incomes. 

It  is  quite  clear  from  those  many 
studies  that  while  everyone  agrees  that 
productivity  is  important,  there  are  a 
wide  variety  of  meanings  attached  to  the 
word  itself.  This  results  in  some  confu- 
sion. In  general  terms  productivity  is  a 
measure  of  the  efficiency  with  which 
productive  resources  are  converted  into 
the  commodiUes  and  services  tiiat  we 
human  bpings  want.  The  hi^er  the 
level  of  productivity  the  higher  fhe  level 
of  economic  well-being  and  national 
strength  which  it  is  possible  to  attain. 
Increases  in  productivity  is  tlie  source 
of  the  annual  increments  in  real  income. 
Furthermore,  changes  in  productivity 
affect  unit  costs,  prices,  profits,  output, 
employment,  investment  m  plant  and 
equipment— m  fact,  every  aspect  of  eco- 
nomic life. 

Commonlv  when  productivity  is  men- 
tioned. It  is  likely  that  reference  is  bemg 
made  to  the  amount  of  real  output  of 
i;oods  and  services  that  can  be  produced 
per  man-hour  of  work  performed.  On 
this  basis  of  measurement,  for  the  pri- 
vate economy  as  a  whole  productivity 
lias  risen  over  the  last  three-quarters  of 
a  centurv  at  an  average  annual  rate  of 
about  2' 2  percent.  But  the  increase  in 
productivity  comes  not  merely  from  in- 
creases in  labor  efficiency,  but  also  from 
the  contributions  of  capiul,  education, 
and  other  factors.  If  we  compute  a  meas- 
ure of  productivity  for  the  private  econ- 
omy that  compares  output  not  only  with 
labor  input  as  just  mentioned  but  al.so 
with  tangible  capital,  such  a.s  plants  and 
equipment,  then  we  find  that  the  rate  of 
advance  over  the  last  three  quarters  of  a 
century  is  only  1  '2  to  2  percent  per  year. 
These  are  both  quite  modest  numbers 
but  significantly  different  from  one 
another. 

Suppose  we  confine  our  attention  to 
the  more  commonly  used  measure  of 
productivity,  namely  output  per  man- 
hour  and  confine  attention  to  the  period 
since  World  War  II.  For  the  total  pri- 
vate economy  the  annual  rate  of  advance 
since  1947  has  been  about  3.2  percent, 
but  for  shorter  periods  tlie  rate  varies 
much  more  widely.  Over  the  last  six 
quarters,  for  example,  the  annual  rate  of 
change  is  varied  between  a  gain  of  3.1 
percent  per  year  and  a  decline  of  about 
2.5  percent  per  year.  Indeed,  output  per 
man-hour  in  the  private  economy  is 
very  Uttle  different  apparently  in  the 
second  quarter  of  1970  from  what  it  had 
been  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1968.  Why 
these  variations?  Has  recent  experience 


been  m.nch  different  from  the  more  re- 
mote pa.->t? 

Actually,  experts  have  found  that  the 
rato  of  increase  iiuoutput  per  man-hour, 
while  varying  \ndely  from  quarter  to 
(luarte;-,  doe.s  so  according  to  very  well 
d'.'fined  patterns  and  for  sound  reasons. 
When  demand  is  inadequate,  or  falling, 
or  is  rising  less  rapidly  than  capacity  is 
increa-ing,  tlicn  productivity  perform- 
ance is  poor.  For  example,  in  1553  the 
r?.te  of  u.-e  of  industrial  capacity  was 
94.2  percent,  fi4*d  indeed  in  the  first  half 
of  the  year  96.7  percent.  Seven  years 
'later  our  yrouth  had  been  so  poor  that 
the  late  of  use  of  capacity  was  down  to 
80  6  percent  in  1960.  Over  these  7  years, 
output  per  man-hour  rose  only  2.6  per- 
cent per  hour  compared  to  the  postwar 
averase  of  3.2  jiercent. 

On  the  other  hand,  between  1960  and 
1966  output  rose  more  rapidly  than  ca- 
pacity was  increased  so  that  the  rate  of 
capacity  utilization  rose  from  80.6  per- 
cent in  196Q  to  90.5  percent  by  1966.  Over 
these  6  years  the  advance  in  output  per 
man-hour  for  the  private  economy  aver- 
aged 3.6  percent  per  year,  well  above  the 
long  term  average.  In  the  subsequent  4 
years  the  rate  of  use  of  capacity  has 
fallen  and  in  the  first  half  of  this  year 
averaged  slightly  under  79  percent.  In 
the  face  of  tliis  falling  rate  of  use  of  ca- 
pacity, output  per  man-hour  suffered, 
and  as  pointed  out  earlier,  was  little  dif- 
ferent in  the  second  quarter  of  this  year 
from  the  fourth  quarter  of  1968. 

Commonsense  and  observation  of  nu- 
merous economic  activities  suggests  that 
differing  amounts  of  labor  and  capital 
will  be  required  to  produce  a  unit  of  out- 
put in  one  industry  than  would  be  re- 
quired to  produce  one  unit  in  another. 
Or  to  put  it  another  way.  differing 
amounts  of  labor  and  capital  will  be  re- 
quired per  dollar  of  output  in  different 
industries.  Research  confirms  this  com- 
monsense idea  but  develops  some  rather 
interesting  and  important  further  con- 
clusions from  it.  First,  the  amount  of  la- 
bor and  capital  that  will  be  required  per 
unit  in  a  given  industry  depends  on  the 
state  of  technology,  the  character  of  the 
product  or  service  being  produced,  and 
very  likely  on  the  ratio  of  output  to  ca- 
pacity over  time  in  the  industry.  Re- 
Search  also  suggests  that  the  difference 
between  the  industries  in  the  amount  of 
labor  and  capital  that  may  be  required 
per  unit  of  output  are  not  small.  They 
are  very  significant  differences. 

Hence,  if  demand  changes  so  that 
more  of  the  products  and  services  are  re- 
quired from  industries  which  need  less 
labor  or  capital  per  imit,  then  produc- 
tivity rises  from  this  shift  in  demand 
alone — even  if  productivity  did  not  go 
up  in  any  individual  industry.  In  fact, 
the  technicians  say  that  over  the  post- 
war period  since  1947  the  change  in  the 
mixture  of  demand  has  been  favorable 
on  the  average  so  that  about  three-tenths 
of  1  percent  per  year  has  been  added 
to  the  annual  Increase  in  output  per 
man-hour  in  the  United  States. 

It  may  be  noted  that  there  is  nothing 
that  foreordains  that  such  shifts  in  de- 
mand will  always  be  favorable.  They  have 
been,  but  they  also  can  be  unfavorable. 
Indeed  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in 
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a  recent  publication  devoted  to  making 
projections  of  the  labor  force,  economic 
growth,  and  employment  by  industry  and 
occupation  for  the  next  10  years  com- 
mented as  follows  on  productivity: 

However,  as  the  service  sector  expands 
iTf  importance,  it  may  become  incre.isingly 
UllUculi  to  liiaint.iin  the  high  level  of  pro- 
ductivity gains  for  tlie  economy  that  have 
prevallecl  since  World  War  II.  The  service 
industries  are  unlikely  to  experienrc  large 
increases  In  output  per  worker,  because  they 
lire  le.^s  s'tbject  to  mechanization  r.nd  m.my 
uf  them  depend  for  their  value  upon  per- 
sonal or  Inciividual  attention  Thus,  par- 
ticular attention  will  be  required  to  find 
means  of  applying  cost -saving  techniques  to 
the  service  industries  if  the  Nation's  pro- 
df.cttvity  is  not  to  fall  below  the  3-percent 
level. 

Thus,  if  in  the  future  the  mixture  of 
demand  favors  the  service  industries,  as 
seems  likely,  or  other  indu.<tries  where 
pruductivity  u  lower  or  advances  more 
slowlv,  then  the  new  Ny^nal  Commis- 
sion v.ii!  hjve  its  workMcut  out  for  it. 
What  can  it  do?  Is  it  prepared  to  sug- 
gest that  we  should  u-e  fewer  services 
tiiid  more  manufactured  products  mere- 
ly to  raise  productivity,  even  if  people 
do  not  want  this  mix?  Are  we  to  limit 
con.sunv^r  choice  so  that  thev  cjn  be 
.illowcd  to  buy  only  the  products  of  in- 
dustries which  have  a  hi.^rh  and  rapid- 
ly increa.'-ing  productivity?  Certainly  this 
would  raise  productivity  for  the  econ- 
omy as  a  whole,  but  Would  this  be  social- 
Iv  desirable?  It  seems  that  attempts  to 
laise  productivity  may  have  more  than 
the  u.=ual  amount  of  difficulty  in  years 
immediately  aheaa. 

Another  related  aspect  has  been  re- 
vealed by  scnne  studies  in  the  early  postj- 
World  War  II  eri  by  the  Bureau  of  La- 
bor Statistics  of  the  Department  of  La- 
bc»r.  It  seems  that  there  are  wide  varia- 
tions in  the  productivity  between  dif- 
ferent plants  withui  the  same  industry. 
These  were  uncovered  when  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Stati.stics  made  direct  collec- 
tion of  data  on  output  and  employm.ent 
in  individual  plants  so  that  it  couid  com- 
pare the  efficiency  of  difTeront  plants 
producing  the  same  product.  All  of  the 
plants  in  a  given  industry  were  grouped 
in  classes  from  the  most  productive  to 
tlie  least  productive.  A  spread  of  as  great 
as  of  3  or  4  to  1  and  higher  showed 
up  between  the  efficiency  of  the  best  and 
poorest  plants  in  an  industry.  That  is, 
the  least  efficient  group  of  plants  in  an 
industry  might  require  as  much  as  four 
limes  as  many  man-hours  per  unit  of 
output  as  the  most  efficient  group.  This 
probably  understates  the  actual  differ- 
ences since  the  conclusion  is  reached 
from  grouped  data.  Some  plants  in  the 
best  group  obviously  did  better  or  worse 
than  the  average  for  their  group  and 
sonie  in  the  least  efficient  group  obvious- 
ly did  worse  than  their  class  average, 
"Therefore,  m.uch  of  the  variation  in  out- 
put per  man-hour  comes  from  changes 
in  the  mix  of  output  between  diilerent 
plants  and  managements.  The  skill  with 
which  production  is  managed  makes  a 
great  deal  of  difference  to  productivity, 

WHAT   CAN    WE    DO    ABOtTT   PRODUCTIVrTT? 

What  thtn   can   the  Pre.'^ident's  new- 
National  Commission  on  Productivity  do 


about  produclivify?  First,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  most  important  task  of  public 
policy  IS  to  achieve  continuous  full  em- 
l)loymEnt.  If  we  do  not  attain  this  ob- 
jective of  the  Employment  Act  then  pro- 
ductivity will  suffer.  The  low  productiv- 
ity performance  of  the  last  year  and  a 
half  is  due  to  the  fact  that  demand  has 
been  inadequate.  If  we  restore  the  econ- 
omy to  full  employment,  productivity 
l>erformancc  will  improve.  Indeed,  the 
mere  halting  of  the  decline  in  output 
in  the  second  quarter  produced  a  sharp 
ri=;e  in  output  per  man-hour  to  the  long- 
term  average.  We  do  not  need  a  National 
Commission  of  23  distinguished  citizens 
to  tell  us  this.  The  Employment  Act  tells 
us  what  to  do  and  extensive  analysis 
indicates  that  this  wijl  produce  the  cor^- 
rect  productivity  performance.  We  ought 
to  get  on  v.iih  tiie  job.  not  study. 

Second,  we  can  be  concerned  about 
ciian^Cv  in  the  mix  of  demand  ^-hich 
may  raise  or  lower  the  average  rate  of 
gain  ii  productivity.  The  probability 
that  anything  we  can  do  to  influence  the 
mix  will  have  a  great  effect  appears  ta 
be  quite  low.  The  technicians  do  not  of- 
fer much  hope.  Besides,  most  of  what 
we  could  do  would  involve  interfering 
with  the  ripht  of  consumers  to  make 
choices  *  to  the  mix  of  products  and 
sei  vices  they  wish  to  purchase  and  con- 
tiune.  A  free  society  can  hardly  limit 
consumer  choice.  Part  of  the  improve- 
ment in  the  quality  of  life  is  to  improve 
tli-^  range  of  alternatives  open  to  con- 
sumers. 

The  third  thing  that  could  be  done  is 
to  bring  about  an  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  management  in  American  en- 
terprise by  spreading  knowledge  of  the 
best  practices  to  those  in  the  less  ef- 
ficient establishments  by  means  of  an 
extension  or  training  service.  In  this 
connection,  I  call  to  your  attention  an 
article  by  a  distinguished  retired  Govern- 
ment economist  who  is  now  a  consult- 
ant who  writes  a  regular  colimin  for 
the  publication.  Purchasing  Week,  pub- 
lished by  the  McGraw-Hill  Publishing 
Co.  In  the  issue  of  July  13,  Dr.  Louis  J. 
Paradiso  suggested  that  the  way  to  in- 
crease productivity  is  to  provide  tax  in- 
centives in  the  form  of  an  efficiency  tax 
credit  each  year  which  would  depend  on 
tlie  company's  performance  in  improv- 
ing their  productivity.  Whether  such  an 
efficiency  tax  credit  would  be  effective  or 
could  be  designed  so  as  to  be  administra- 
tively feasible  is  not  clear  to  me  at  this 
point.  But  at  least  the  idea  points  in  the 
right  direction;  namely,  to  encourage 
management  to  decrease  the  range  of 
variation  between  the  most  efficient  and 
least  efficient  operations.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Dr.  Paradiso's  article 
entitled  "Productivity:  Antidote  to  In- 
flation" be  published -in  the  Record  at 
the  end  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

cSee  exhibit  2.) 

'  WHAT   ELSE   SHOULD   BE   DONE? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  from 
what  I  have  said  it  is  readily  apparent 
thut  if  the  Presidents  new  National  Com- 
mission on  Productivity  contributes  to 


restoring  the  growth  in  productivity  as 
he  has  asked  it  to  do,  then  it  will  first  and 
foremost  be  engaged  in  duplicating  the 
work  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
in  telling  the  President  how  to  comply 
with  section  2  of  the  Emploj-ment  Act.  It 
will  be  telling  him  how  to  promote  public 
and  private  policies  aimed  at  achieving 
simultaneously  full  employment,  eco- 
nomic growth,  and  stable  prices. 

This  is  what  the  Council  should  have 
been  telling  the  President  all  along  if  it 
carries  out  section  4  of  the  Employment 
Act.  It  is  obvious  from  the  regtilar  reports 
from  the  various  agencies  of  Government 
that  we  are  far  from  attaining  t!ie?e  ob- 
jectives. And  it  is  that  which  has  im- 
paired productivity  in  the  economy  as  a 
whole.  To  restore  it  we  will  have  to  re- 
store compliance  with  the  objectives  and 
standards  set  forth  in  the  Employment 
Act  and  for  this  we  hardly  need  a  Na- 
^tional  Commission  on  Productivity.  We 
need  to  have  the  machinery  of  Govern- 
ment comply  with  the  act's  long-es- 
tablished principles  nnd  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 

The  committee  has  recommended  that 
the  Coimcil  in  consultation  with  labor 
and  business  develop  and  publish 
promptly  specific  quantitative  standai-ds 
for  price  and  income  changes.  We  have 
recommended  that  these  standards 
should  be  such  that  voluntary  comph- 
ance  with  them  by  business  and  labor 
will  contribute  to  the  restoration  of  price 
stability  and,  of  coiu-se,  full  employment. 
It  is  notable  that  there  is  no  mention  of 
such  standard  in  the  announcements 
concerning  either  tlie  "Inflation  Alert"  to 
be  prepared  by  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  or  the  activities  of  the  new  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Productivity. 

We  on  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
have  also  recommended  tliat  there 
should  be  established  outside  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President  a  Fedei-al 
Office  on  Productivity.  Prices,  and  In- 
comes. We  believe  that  tliis  office  should 
have  the  following  responsibihties :  Fn-st, 
to  collect,  analyze,  and  publish  tiie  in- 
formation on  productivity,  prices,  and  in- 
comes needed  to  evaluate  tlie  extent  of 
compliance  with  the  prices  and  incomes 
standards  set  by  the  Coimcil  of  Economic 
Advisors:  second,  to  identify  and  bring  to 
public  attention  actual  and  potential  eco- 
nomic inefficiencies  in  both  the  pubUc 
and  private  sectors  of  the  economy  which 
keep  prices  and  incomes  in  particular 
markets  at  artificially  high  levels.  Tliis 
function  should  include,  but  should  not 
be  limited  to,  reviews  of  Govermnent  pro- 
curement policies,  regulatory  policies,  re- 
strictions on  international  trade,  stock- 
pile policy,  and  both  Government  an'd 
private  policies  which  create  artificial 
barriers  to  entry  into  particular  occupa- 
tions: and.  third,  to  identify  and  bring  to 
public  attention  potential  shortnges 
either  of  specific  materials  or  of  specific 
labor  skills  which  can  be  expected  to 
create  inflationary  pressures. 

It  would  appear  that  the  fi.rst  of  these 
functions  may  be  partly  performed  by 
the  combination  of  the  "Inflation  Alert " 
and  such  publication  of  them  as  may  be 
done  by  the  National  Conmiission  on 
Productivity.   But   this  is  net   entirely 
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clear  Certainly  there  is  no  indication 
there  will  be  specific  price  and  income 
standards  set  up  by  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  or  by  the  Commission, 
wttich  would  allow  the  public  to  judge 
whether  behavior  in  various  industries 
is  in  accordance  with  standards  that 
would  lead  to  stable  prices. 

It  must  be  noted  that  a  separate  orga- 
nization has  been  created  to  carry  out, 
in  part  at  least,  the  second  function  we 
suggested  for  the  Office  of  Productivity, 
Prices  and  Incomes.  This  is  a  Regula- 
tions and  Purcha^g  Review  Board 
which  wUl  reviewj^Oovernment  acUon 
to  determine  whtthfer  Federal  purchas- 
ing and  regulation  drive  up  costs  and 
prices.  It  may  be  that  this  division  of 
labor  is  justified  in  the  case  of  review- 
ing Government  actions  but  it  is  notable 
that  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
called  for  review  in  both  public  and  pri- 
vate sectors.  We  stiU  beUeve  this  is  de- 
sirable. 

I    therefore,  conclude  from  all     this 
that  to  the  extent  that  the   National 
Commission  on  Productivity  succeeds  in 
doing  what  needs  to  be  done,  mainly 
guide  the  President  to  policies  that  would 
restore  this  economy  to  continuous  full 
employment  and  hence,  to  a  high  rate 
of  gain  in  productivity,  it  will  be  dupli- 
cating the  work  that  should  be  done  by 
the   Council   of   Economic   Advisers.   It 
may  be  able  to  make  some  other  recom- 
mendations for  increasing  productivity 
in  the  very  long  run— these  changes  are 
likely   to   be   of   modest   magnitude   in 
their  results  and  difficult  to  execute.  I 
further  conclude  that  if  the  Commis- 
sion is  to  have  any  significant  impact  on 
the  problems  of  inflation  with  which  we 
■  ere  currently  plagued,  it  finally  will  have 
to  get  around  to  complying  with  oft- 
repeated  recommendations  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  to  establish  spe- 
cific quantitative  standards  of  price  and 
income  behavior  for  both  public  and  pri- 
vate sectors  and  to  publish  regularly  re- 
ports as  to  how  specific  actions  comply 
or  fail  to  comply  with  these  standards. 
Such    voluntary    guideline    fomiulation 
and  policing  is  the  only  way  to  supple- 
ment fiscal  and  monetary  policy  and  to 
provide  a  more  rapid  transition  to  full 
employment  and  rapid  economic  growth 
without  inflation.  I  personally  hope  that 
regardless  of  the  advance  publicity,  the 
final  actions  of  this  new  National  Com- 
mission on  Productivity  combined  with 
those  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers and  the  Regulations  and  Purchas- 
ing Review  Board  finally  will  come  down 
to  setting  these  kinds  of  wage  incomes 
and  price  standards  and  policing  them. 
If  so,  it  will  be  a  welcome  contribution  to 
public  policy  and  the  achievement  of  the 
objectives  of  the  Employment  Act. 
ExHiBrr  1 
PRODUCTIVITY.  Waoxs,  axv  Pmcks:   SecoND 

QUAXTXK,    1970 

Productivity,  as  measured  by  output  per 
man-hour  In  the  private  economy.  Improved 
markedly  In  the  second  quart«r,  after  Ave 
quarters  of  little  gain  or  actual  declines,  the 
Labor  Department's  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics reported  today. 


The  BLS  report— Review  of  Productivity. 
Wages,  .ind  Prices— shows  that  output  per 
maii-hour  Incre.ised  at  an  annual  rate  of  3 
percent  during  the  second  quarter.  Produc- 
tlvltv  rose  because  man-hours  of  work  con- 
tinue<l  to  drop  .sharply,  while  output  leveled 
otr  af  .er  a  decline. 

The  r-^in  In  productivity  meant  a  lessen- 
ing of  the  pressure  of  rising  wages  on  coets. 
The  increase  In  unit  labor  costs  was  about  2 
percent  at  an  annual  rale,  or  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  aver.ige  rise  lasf  year.  The  up- 
trend in  hourly  compensation  also  slowed 
somewhat,  reflecting  such  factors  as  reduced 
overtime. 

The  average  size  of  union  contract  settle- 
ments increased  mar'iedly  In  the  second 
quarter  In  uonmanufacturlng  industrle.5,  but 
;:i  manufacturing  there  was  little  change 
from  recent  quarier3. 

The  rate  of  rise  in  prices  slowed  some- 
what in  the  second  quarter,  chiefly  In 
agricultural  items  and  industrial  crude 
materials. 


SUMlilARY 

Productivity  growth  improved  markedly 
Un  the  second  quarter,  thereby  tending  to 
lessen  the  pre.ssure  of  rising  wages  on  costs: 
the  Increase  in  unit  labor  costs  was  substan- 
tial! v  less  than  in  recent  quarters.  Increases 
in  prices  slowed  somewhat  in  the  second 
quarter,  althmigh  the  slackening  was  much 
more  In  agricultural  items  and  industrial 
crude  materials  than  In  manufactured  prod- 
ucts. 

The  gain  in  output  per  man-hour  In  the 
private  economy  was  3.1  percent  at  an  an- 
nual rate  in  the  second  quarter— pbout  equal 
to  the  postwar  average— after .  five  quarters 
of  little  change  or  actual  declines.  It  re- 
flected a  leveling  otr  in  output  while  cut- 
backs in  man-hours  of  work  continued  sharp. 
The  rate  of  advance  In  unit  labor  costs  was 
2  percent,  or  less  than  one-third  of  the  aver- 
age increase  last  year. 

Average  hourly  compensation  of  persons 
in  the  private  economy  gained  by  5.1  percent 
m  the  second  quarter,  somewhat  less  than 
in  any  of  the  previous  five  quarters.  Rising 
baoic  "pay  scales  were  offset  to  a  degree  of 
such  factors  as  cutbacks  in  overtime  work 
and  disproportloi.ately  heavy  layoffs  of  work- 
ers in  higher-paid  Industries.  Partly  as  a 
result,  weekly  earnings  in  the  private  sector 
declined  rather  sharply  In  terms  of  real  pur- 
chasing power  In  the  first  two  quarters  of 
this  year. 

The  size  of  union  contract  settlements  in- 
creased markedly  in  the  second  quarter,  but 
thci«  settlemeiu.i.  of  course,  affect  only  a 
fraction  of  the  work  force. 

Price  rises  slackened  somewhat  in  the  sec- 
ond quarter.  The  Iticreare  in  wholesale  prices, 
seasonally-adjusted,  was  at  an  atmual  rate  of 
only  1  percent,  for  the  smallest  advance  In 
two  years.  Slackening  was  chiefly  In  livestock 
and  meats  and  in  industrial  crude  materials. 
However,  Industrial  commodities  as  a  whole 
rose  more  than  in  the  first  quarter  because 
of  sharper  advances  In  Intermediate  mate- 
rials, particularly  steel  mill  prodaats.  The 
consumer  price  rise  was  a  little  slower  than 
in  three  of  the  previous  four  quarters,  mostly 
In  food.  The  Increase  In  the  GNP  Implicit 
price  deflator  was  also  somewhat  smaller 
than  for  several  quarters  past. 

PKODucTivrry  and  unit  labor  costs 
Private  econoviy 
Output  per  man-hour  in  the  private  econ- 
omy increased  at  an  annual  rate  of  3  1  i)er- 
cent  In  the  second  quarter— about  in  line 
with  the  postwar  a.erage — after  S-.e  quar- 
ters of  very  small  gains  or  actual  declines. 
(Table  1.)  The  sharp  recovery  resulted  from 
a  leveling  off  in  output  after  two  quarters 
of  declines,  and  an  unusually  large  reduction 


in  man-hcurs  of -*ork,  at  an  annual  rate  of 
2.9  percent  This  cutback  was  primarily  In 
emnlovment  rather  Sian  hours  of  work 

Tl\e'rlse  In  unit  labor  costs  slackened  In 
the  st^cond  quarter  to  an  annual  rate  of  1.9 
percent,  compared  with  increases  of  6  to  10 
percent  for  several  quarters  past.  The  slowing 
mostly  reflected  the  marked  impro\enient  in 
produclivity;  in  addition,  there  was  some 
m3deratlon  In  the  strong  uptrend  in  hourly 
compensation. 

'IVo  additional  statistical  series  related  to 
cost  and  price  movement?  are  presented  in 
this  report— the  GNP  implicit  price  deflator 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  unit 
non-labor  payments.  (Nonlabor  payments  In- 
clude profltb,  depreciation.  Interest,  and  In- 
direct taxes — those  elements  of  the  price  de- 
fl.itor  otlier  Uian  labor  costs).  In  the  second 
quarter,  the  rule  of  rise  In  the  price  deflator 
slackened  only  slightly,  while  the  increase 
in  unit  labor  costs  le.'^sened  markedly,  so  that 
a  sizeable  rise.'  occurred  In  unit  ncnlabcr 
payments,  after  two  quarters  of  decline.  (Ta- 
bles 1  and  2.) 

Manufactaring 

Output  per  man-hour  In  manufacturing 
Incieased  at  an  annual  rate  of  52  percent 
In  the  seccnd  quarter— ti:ie  largest  gain  In 
more  than  a  year  (Table  3.)  Although  out- 
put again  declined  at  a  4  percent  rate,  the 
'  cutback  In  man-hours  of  work  was  more 
than  8  percent.  Most  of  the  reducUoji  of 
man-hours  in  the  private  economy  took 
place  in  manufacturing. 

With  productivity  Improving  sharply  and 
hourly  compensation  rising  at  about  the 
same  rate  .-\s  In  recent  quarters,  the  Increase 
in  unit  labor  costs  In  manufacturing  slowed 
sharply  to  1.7  percent  in  the  second  o.uar- 
ter.  Tlils  was  the  smallest  advance  In  several 
vears. 

WAGiS,     SALARIES,     ANQ     BENEfTTS^^ 

Both  average  hourly  compen&atidn  In- 
cluding fringe  benefits  of  persons  In  the  pri- 
vate economy  and  average  hourly  earnings 
of  employees  in  the  private  nonfarm  sector 
Increased  somewhat  less  In  the  second  quar- 
ter than  they  did  In  any  quarter  last  year. 
(Table  4  )  Two  factors  were  Important  In  this 
slowing  down:  The  cutbacks  In  overtime 
work  at  premium  rates  of  pay;  and  the  rela- 
tively heavier  layoffs  of  workers  and  cutbacks 
In  working  hours  in  high-paying  durable 
goods  lines,  thereby  reducing  the  proportion 
of  high-wage  hours  of  work  and  employment 
in  the  t-Jtal. 

Weekly  earnings  in  the  privat*  nonfarm 
economy  rose  3  1  percent  in  the  second  quar- 
ter— about  the  same  as  In, the  first  quarter, 
but  less  Uian  half  the  average  quarterly  rise 
last  year.  Tlie  slackening  reflectefl  both  a  re- 
duction in  hours  of  work  and  the  slower  gain 
in  hourly  pay.  Weekly  earnings  In  real 
terms — adjusted  for  price  Increa^^s — have  de- 
cMTied  for  the  past  three  quarters. 

Ma-or  union  collective  bargaining  settle- 
mcntc;  were  markedly  higher  in  the  second 
quarter.  For  wages  and  ^benefits  combined, 
they  averaged  10  9  percent  annually  over  the 
life  of  the  contract  and  17.1  percent  In  the 
first  year.  The  Increase  in  size  of  settlements 
was  mostly  in  the  nonm.inufacturing  sector 
In  manufacturing,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
size  of  wage  settlements  did  not  Incre.r.c 
much  from  recent  quarters.  (Table  6  )  Cur- 
rent wage  agreements,  of  course,  cover  only 
a  small  proportion  of  all  working  people. 

PRICES 

Prices,  on  r.  seasonally-adjusted  b.'.sls.  rose 
a  Utile  less  on  the  averrige  In  the  second 
qu.irtcr  this  ye:^r  than  In  the  first,  particu- 
larly in  farm  products  and  foods,  "llie  whole- 
sale price  rise  .slowed  from  an  annual  rate  of 
4  percent  in  the  first  quarter  to  1  percent  in 
the  second,  the  smallest  rise  lu  two  years. 
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The  consumer  price  rise  slnckoned  to  a  5.7 
percent  annual  rate  in  the  second  quarter. 
Irom  t.S  percent  in  the  preceding  two  quar- 
ters. (In  July,  wiiolesale  price  ^Increases  of 
farm  products  and  fcKids  accelerated,  but 
Indu.strial  cmniodity  prices  ro.e  at  about 
the  san^e  rate  a-s  in  June. ) 

The  slackening  in  the  wholesale  rise  came 
Icrgcly  in  crude  industrial  materials,  in  ad- 
dition to  rami  product:^  and  foods  (Table  0  1 
Some  slowing  also  occurred  In  priducer  fin- 
u'hed  goods  and  consumer  durables  Indus- 
trial commodity  prices  as  a  whole,  however, 
rose  somewhat  mor-'  in  the  second  quarter 
f.ian  in  the  first,  bec.iuse  of  a  shMrpor  ad- 
vance in  intermediate  materials. 

Farm  product  and  food  prices  actually  de- 
clined in  the  second   quarter,  after  .seasonal 


adjustment,  mainly  in  livestock,  n^eats,  and 
poultf,  and  eggs.  The  drop  reflected  an  in- 
crease of  supplies,  combined  with  rather 
slack  demand  because  of  a  sU'W  growth  of 
wage  income.  The  trend  in  meat  prices  this 
yoar  contrasts  sh.irply  wit!;  the  second  quar- 
ter a  year  ago.  when  a  steep  rise  occurred. 

The  Glowing  in  crude  materials  was  largely 
in  metals,  where  supplies  Lave  been  growing 
and  demand  from  indusiry  lessening.  Rap- 
idly Advancing  metal  prices  were  a  major 
factor  in  the  influstrlal  price  rise  list  fall 
and  Winter.  In  June,  nonferrous  metal  prices 
de<  lined  for  the  first  time  in  two  years. 

In  prices  of  intermediate  materials,  the 
acceleration  in  the  second  quarter  chiefly 
reflected  a  significant  rise  in  steel  mill  prod- 
ucts.  Other    factors   included   an   upturn  in 


IndiL-^^trial  chemicals,  leather  and  plywood. 
which  had  declined  through  most  of  last 
year,  and  a  smaller  decrease  for  lumber  than 
in  the  four  preceding  quarters  At  the  end 
of  the  second  quarter,  the  industrial  price 
rise  appeared  to  be  ?lackenlng  again 

In  consumer  prices,  the  slowing  was  chiefly 
In  meats,  poultry,  and  eggs.  (Table  8)  Serv- 
ices alBo  rose  significantly  less  sharply  than 
in  the  first  quarter,  largely  In  public  trans- 
portation charges  and  mortgage  interest 
rates.  On  the  other  hand,  commodities  other 
than  food  rose  more  on  the  average  than 
in  the  first  quarter,  mainly  In  used  cars,  gas- 
oline, and  cigarettes.  Used  car  prices  often 
rise  sharply  in  a  period  of  economic  slack, 
when  many  buyers  purchase  used  cars  In- 
stead of  new  ones. 


TABLl   1      OUTPUT  PER  MAN-HOUR.  HOURLY  COMPENSATION,  UNIT  COSTS.  AND  PRICES  IN  THE  PRIVATE  ECONOMY.  SEASONALLY  ADJUSTED 

llndexes  1957-59  =  1001  * 


Year  and 
quader 


Output 


1969: 

1st 159.0 

2d 159.8 

3d 150.9 

A\h 160.4 

Annual 

average.  160. 0 

1970:  ^ 

1st 159.2 

2d 159.3 

1%9: 

Isf.... 2.8 

2d 2.1 


Man- 
hours 


114.2 
115.1 
115.3 
114.8 


Output 

per 

man- 

houf 


Com- 
pensa- 
lion  per 
man- 
hour  ' 


Real 
com- 
pensa- 
tion per 
man- 
hour' 


Unil 
labor 
costs 


Unit 
non- 
labor       hiplicit 
pay-  price 

ments '    deflator  • 


139.3 
138.9 
139.5 
139.7 


170.0 
172.4 
175.9 
179.6 


136.3 

136.0 
136.3 
137.8 


12?.  1  122.8 

124.2  123.2 

126.1  123.6 

128.6  123.3 


122.^ 
1231  8 
125.2 
126.6 


114.9       139.3       174.5       136.8       125.3       123.2 


114.7 
113.8 


138.9 
139.9 


182.6 
184.9 


138.0 
137.5 


131.5 
132.2 


122.7 
125.2 


124.5 


128.3 
129.5 


Percent  change  over  previous  quarter  at  annual  rate  ' 


3.4 
3.3 


^0.5 


6.2 
5.9 


1.2 
-1.0 


6.7 
7.1 


'*l.7 
4.9 


Yeai  and 
quaiter 


Output 


Man 
hours 


Real 

Com- 

com- 

Unit 

Output 

pensa- 

pensa- 

non- 

per 

tion  per 

tion  per 

Unit 

la  boi 

Implicil 

1-        man- 

man- 

man- 

labor 

pay- 

price 

rs         hour 

hour  ' 

hour' 

costs 

ments  > 

deflator  • 

3d.. 

4th. 


2.5 
-1.0 


-1. 


8.2 
8.8 


2.3 
3.0 


6.5 
7.9 


1.1 


Annual 
aver- 
age*. 


2.9 


2.2 


.7 


7.2 


1.8 


6.5 


.1.2 


4  5 
4.7 


4.S 


1970: 
1st. 
2d.. 


-3. 


-.5 
-2.9 


-2.5 
3.1 


6.8 

5.1 


.5 
-1.3 


9  6 

1.9 


-2.0 
8  2 


5.3 

4.1 


Percent  change  over  previous  year 


1970: 2d 
quarter  ' 


-a3     -1.1 


0.8 


7.2 


1.1 


6.4 


1.6 


4.6 


'Wages  aid  salaries  ol  employees  plus  employers'  contributions  for  social  insurance  a 
private  benefits  plans.  Also  nclu'le';  a  i  estni.ite  of  wages,  sa'anes,  anj  supplemental  payments 
lor  the  seif-employed  ^    „  -        ,   ^ 

'Cj:npens3tion  per  man-hour  adjusted  lo;  chaiges  m  the  Consumer  Price  Index. 

JNonlaboi  payments  include  prali's,  depreciation,  interest,  rental  i  .cjme  ai.d  i.idirecl  taxes. 

•  Current  dollar  gross  product  divided  by  coost.rit  dollar  gross  product 

■Perce  It  change  compounded  at  annual  rate  from  origira:  da'a 

'  Percentage  change  of  amual  average. 


ind^^P 


Current  quarter  divided  by  comparable  quarter  »  year  age. 
Note   Data  have  been  revised  to  reflect  new  benchmarks  Revisions  o(  earlier  data  are  shown 

on  appeidn  tatije  10. 

Source;  Output  data  from  the  Office  ol  Business  Economics,  U.S.  Depirttnent  ol  Commerce 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  Compensation  and  man-hours  data  irom  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics.  US  Department  of  Labor  and  the  Office  ol  Business  Economies. 


TABLE  2.     OUTPUT  PER  MAN-HOUR,  HOURLY  COMPENSATION,  UNIT  COSTS,  AND  PRICES  IN  THE  PRIVATE  NONFARM  SECTOR,  SEASONALLY  ADJUSTED. 

Ilndejies  1957  59=100| 


Year  and 
quarter 


Output 


Man- 
hours 


Output 
per 

man- 
hour 


Com- 
pensa- 
tion per 
man- 
hour  ' 


Real 

com- 
pensa- 
tion per 
man- 
hour  ' 


Unit 
labor 
costs 


Unit 
non- 
labor 
pay- 
Bients' 


Implicit 
price  de- 
flator* 


1969: 
1st.... 

2d 

3d 

4tli— . 


161. 
162. 
163. 
163. 


120.1 
121.2 
121.7 
121.4 


134.  1 
134.0 
134.2 
134.3 


163.1 
166.2 
169.2 
172.4 


131.5 
131.  1 
131.6 
132.2 


122.2 
124  1 
126.1 
128.4 


123.0 
123.0 
123.5 
123.2 


122.5 
123  7 
125.1 
126.4 


Annul! 
average. 


162.5        121.1        134  2        167.9        131.6        125.2        123.2 


124.5 


1970: 
1st. 

2d  . 


1969: 

Isl 

2d 


161.9 
161.9 


121.4 
120.4 


133.3 
134  4 


175.  1 
177.5 


132.3 
132.0 


131.4 
132.1 


122.0 
124.7 


127.9 
129.4 


Year  and 
quarter 


Output 


Man- 
hours 


1 

Real 

Com- 

com- 

Unit 

Output 

pensa- 

pensa- 

non- 

per 

tion  per 

tion  per 

Unit 

labor 

Implicit 

man- 

man- 

maa- 

label 

pav- 

price  de- 

hour 

hour  ' 

hour  '■ 

*- 

costs 

ments ' 

flator  • 

3d.. 
4th. 


Annual 
ave'age  < 


2.5 

-.6 


1.9 

-1.0 


.6 

.3 


7.3 

7.7 


1.9 


6.6 

7.3 


1.5 
-1.0 


4.7 
4.3 


3.0 


2.7 


6.7 


1.3 


6.4 


.8 


4.3 


1970: 
1st. 
2d. 


-2.9 
-.1 


-.1 
-3.3 


-2.9 
3.3 


6.6 
5.6 


.3 
-.9 


9.8 
2.2 


-3.8 
9.3 


4.8 
4.6 


Percent  change  over  preiriout  jpMr 


Percent  change  over  previous  quarter  at  annual  rate  ' 


1970: 2d 
quarter  < 


-0.3        -0.6 


0.3 


6.8 


0.7 


6.5 


1.4 


4.6 


2.6 
3.1 


4.2 
3.6 


-1.5 
-.4 


5.5 
5.8 


0.5 
-l.O 


7.1 
6.3 


1.1 

.0 


4.8 
3.9 


'Wages  and  salaries  of  employees  plus  employers'  contributions  for  social  insurance  and 
private  benefits  plans.  Also  includes  an  estimate  of  wages,  salaries,  and  supplemental  payments 
for  the  self-employed.  •  o       ■  j 

■  Compensation  per  man-hour  adjusted  for  changes  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index 

:  Nonlabor  payments  include  profits,  depreciation,  interest,  rental  income  and  indirect  taxes. 
I  Curre.1t  dollar  gross  product  divided^by  constant  dollar  gross  product. 

■  Percent  change  compounded  at  annual  rate  from  original  data. 
•  Percentage  change  ol  annual  average. 


■  Current  quarter  divided  by  comparable  quarter  a  year  ago. 

note.  Data  have  been  revised  to  reflect  new  benchmarks  Revisions  ol  earlier  data  are  shown 
on  appendu  table  10. 

Source  Output  data  from  the  Office  ol  Business  Economics,  US.  Department  ol  Commerce 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  Baard  Compensation  and  man-hours  data  Irom  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  U  S  Department  of  Labor  and  the  Office  ol  Business  Economies. 
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TABU  3.-0U1PUT  PER  MAN-HOUR,  HOURLV  COMPCNSATION  AND  UNIT  LABOR  COSTS  IN  THE  MANUFACTURING  SECIOR.^SLASUNAUY  ADJU.TLD 

-  |lndexesl957  59  =  100| 


Year  and  quarter 


■Qutiiut' 


"tf[  . nas 

Aj    "                        172.8 

31    ■                         ■  1"9 

4th  .                    -  was 

Annual  average.      UZ.  1 

"!^^               ...'          -  168.9 

2d    '.  ...  167.2 


Man-_ 
hours '' 


122.2 
123.4 
123.4 
122.5 


Output 

per 

man- 

houf  • 


Compen- 
sation 
pel 
man- 

hout' 


Real 
compen- 
sation 
pel 
man- 
hou(-' 


139  8 
143.  3 
140,9 
139.4 


157.8 
159.5 
162.8 
165.2 


126.5 
125.8 
126.6 
126.7 


122.9 


120,6 

117.9 


140.0 


140,0 
141.8 


161.4 


126.5 


Unit 
lalMr 
costs 


112.9 

113,9 
115.6 
118.5 

115.2 


Year  and  quarter 


167.9 

170.7 


128,8 

126,9 


119.9 

120.4 


1969: 

Isf 

2d.., 

3d 

4th .--- 


Annual  average ' 


1970: 
1st. 
2d. 


Real 

Compen- 

com pen-       ' 

Output 

sation 

fation 

per 

pel 

per 

Unit 

Man- 

man- 

inan- 

man- 

labor 

Output  '       hours  ■ 

hour  -         hour  ■ 
over  previous  quarter 

houi -5 

costs 

Percent  change 

at  annual  late  ■ 

— . 



— 

1  9                9 

1.4 

6.2 

1.2 

4,7 

4  8             3.8 

,6 

4.6 

*'-ll 

3,0 

2  6               .1 

2.6 

8.5 

'^      2,5 

6,  1 

-6.9          -2.8 

-4.2 

5.8 

.1 

10.4 

3.9             l!8 

2.1 

6.4 

.9 

4.2 

-4  4         -6. 1 

1.7 

6,7 

.4 

4.8 

-4.0         -8.7 

5.2 

7.0 

.4 

1.7 

1970:  2d  quarter ' 


-3,2 


Percent  change  over  previous  ycc; 
^474  1,3  7,0  0.9 


5.7 


.  Quarterly  measures  ad|u3ted  to  a-nual  estimates  ol  output  (j-oss  product  originatiifc)  Irom 
iha  Oltice  ot  Bus:ness  Economics,  U,S,  Department  ol  Commerce.-^ 

Ccr?.rensat°"n%r  man-hour  adjusted  tor  changes  in  .the  Consumer  Price  Indei. 
Percent  cWinge  compounded  at  annual  rate  from  original  data. 
:  Current  quarter  diviiled  by  compaijtjie  quaiter  a  year  ago 


Note;  Data  have  been  rc.ised  to  lePect  new  benchmark-,  Revisions  of  eailier  data  are  shown 
on  appendix  table  10 

Source:  Output  data  Irom  the  Office  ot  Business  fconomics  US  ll'^\l^^i;:\f^^^''^^''^  ^^'t 
the  Federal  R»^ei.e  Board  Compensation  ,vid  man-hours  dats  Irom  tne  Bureau  ol  Labor  bta 
tistics.  US.  Department  ol  Labor  and  \'':'~z  Office  ol  Business  Lconomics, 


TABLE  4.     QUARTERLY  TRENDS  IN  COMPENSATION.  J968  "'0 
(Computed  Irom  seasonally  adiusled  quarterly  datal 


Measure 


Average  hourly  compensation: 

All  persons,  total  ^rlvale  economy.  

■Ml  emp'oyees,  private  nonfarm  economy      

Average  hourly  earnings,  private  nonfarm  economy.'.*. 

Mining  

Contract  construction...     


Percent  change  over  pre'.ioi:s  quarter  at  annual  rate 
1968  S*9 

June     September      December  March  June     S 


'"hdu'ding  Vfects  ot  overtiiiie  and  Interindustry  employment  shifts 


Aholesa  e  and  retar  'r.ide 

Financr  iiTSurance,  and  real  estate 

Average  hourly  earnings,  al.  Federal  executive  branch  employees.' 

-.et,<ieun,o    scales  Ouilding  consliuction: 

Waees  a'd  selec-ed  benefits --- 

Hourly  wage  ra^es. . .    --   

W3|e  raies.  h'red  larra  labor .^ - 

AveraBc  iveeKiy  earnngs.  private  nontariti  economy:  ' 

Current  dollars 

Real  spendable  earnings' (wj'rk'er  arid  3  t'eperidents  1957-59  doliars). 


5.9 

8.5 

8.5 

5.7 

7.0 

8.7 

6.9 

5.2 

6,7 

4.1 

6.2- 

6.9 

5.1 

7.2 

7.8 

6.5 

5.5 

7,2 

6.0 

5.6 

6.4 

7.6 

6.9 

6.2 

8.8 

9.1 

6.9 

.4 

2.0 

4.5 

10.7 

12.0 

10.9 

7.4 

9.8 

10.4 

11.8 

20.8 

2.7 

6.1 

7.4 

4.7 

2.2 

2.8 

-.6 

.5 

2.0 

-1.7 

6.1 

5.5 

6.5 

11,3 

6.3 

4.9 

5.4 

5.5 

7.7 

1.0 

7.0 

7.0 

5.3 

6.4 

1.0 

-1.4 

5.8 
5.8 
7.9 
5.4 
12.8 
6.-0 
5.7 
5.6 
1.8 
2.6 

14.8 
12.4 
8.0 

8.3 
1.5 
-.6 


1970 

nber 

Decemtjer 

March 

June 

8  4 

8.7 

• 

6.9 

5,1 

7  3 

7.7 

6,6 

5,6 

6  8 

7.1 

3,9 

6,1 

7  3 

7.6 

7.3 

4.3 

9.0 

10.9 

8,n 

S4    . 

7.7 

7  8 

5.1 

6.2 

6  7 

6.0 

5.7 

r 

8  7 

7.3 

5.3 

4.6 

f)  ? 

7.0 

5.9 

('' 

4.7 

3.8__ 

1,9 

("^ 

in  n' 

5,8 

5.7 

25.6 

8.9 

3,8 

5.7 

22.8 

10.5 

2,5 

-2.5 

10.2 

6  1 

5,4 

2.9 

3,1 

8 

-.5 

-4.1 

-2.5 

(«) 

-1,3 

-1.0 

-2,7 

'  Production  and  nonsupervisory  workers, 
-Includes  industr  es  not  shown  separately 
i  Not  available. 
<  Less  than  0,05  percenL 


-•  Computed  from  data  that  are  not  seasonally  adjusted  Actual  percent  change  rather  than  annual 
rate  of  change  is  shown  where  change  is  affected  bjt  a  general  sa'ary  adiustment. 


Note:  Data  lor  most  recent  quarter  are  preliminary. 


TABLE  5,-ANNUAL  TRENDS  IN  COMPENSATION,  1968 
IComputed  Irom  seasonally  adiusted  quarterly  datal 


Percent  change  Over  4-quarter  period  '  ending  in- 


Measure 


1968 
June    September      December 


1969 


1970 


March 


Averaje  hourly  compensation: 

All  persons  totsi  private  economy  

All  emplcyefs.  private  nonfarm  economy « ,- 

Aver.i^e  hourly  tarmngs,  private  nonfarm  economy  :' 

Mmmg  .  - --- --•■  —  -- 

Contract  construction i 

Manufacturing...     .    .      .     - ■ -   -   ;■::/.■ 

Excluding  effects  of  overtime  and  interindustry  employment  shins 

yyholesale  and  retail  trade 

Finar.ce  insjrarce.  ar:d  rea!  estate  

A.erage  hourly  e.imrngs  all  Feder,il  executive  branch  err'ployees  ■ 

Averse  u.nion  sca'''5  building  construction: 

Waces  a,'d  selected  benefits 

Hour'y  w:i?e  r'tes  

VVa.-e  ritirs  h'red  firm  labor 

iveiige  A»  «.y  eirnings,  private  nonfarm  economy:' 

Currc-,!  dollars.. 

Real  spendable  earnings  (worker  and  3  dependents  1957-59  dollars).. 


6.9 
7.0 
6.4 
4.6 
7.3 
6.4 
6.0 
6.9 
6.0 
6.3 

5.9 
4.8 
6.6 

6.1 

1.8 

.9 


7.7 
7.2 
6.4 
4.8 
6.9 
6.5 
6.2 
7.2 
6.9 
9.1 

7.5 
6.1 
9.4 

6.1 

1.7 
.7 


8.5 

7.3 

8.0 

6.7 

7.0 

6.6 

6.4 

7.1 

7.1 

6.6 

7.1 

6.0 

6.5 

5.9 

7.4 

6.5 

7.2 

8.1 

6.2 

6.9 

9.7 

10.1 

7.9 

8.7 

10.9      V 

9.9 

6.3 

6.2 

1.6 

1.3 

.4 

-.2 

7.2 
6.7 
6.8 
7.4 
8.5 
5.9 
5.8 
6.0 
6.4 
7.5 

11.1 
9.9 
9.0 

6.7 

1.2 

-.2 


September 

December 

March 

June 

7.2 

7.2 

7.4 

7.3 

6  8 

6,6 

6.8 

5.8 

7,0 

7,1 

6,4 

6,0 

7  7 

7.9 

6.9 

6  6 

9,0 

9.7 

10.2 

8,9 

5,5 

5,9 

5,6 

9,6 

5,1 

s        6,0 

6.0 

,       (•) 

6,4 

6,6 

5,6 

'     6.3 

5,4 

5.4 

5.0 

4.5 

10.4 

9  6 

9  9 

(0 

10,  6 

9.3 

9.0 

11,8 

9  7 

8.5 

8.1 

10.8 

6.6 

6  5 

4,5      «           5.1 

6.4 

6.6 

5.7 

4.4 

7 

.7 

-.6 

-1.6 

-.7 

-.6 

-.4 

-1.3 

I  Cu-rent  quarter  divided  by  comparable  quarter  a  year  earlier. 

Production  and  nonsupervisory  workers. 
Includes  industries  not  shown  separately. 
>  Not  available. 


•  Computedlrom  data  Ihst  are  no'  seasonally  adjusted. 
Note:  Data  for  June  1970  are  preliminary. 
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TABLE  6.-  WAGE  AND  BENEFIT  DECISIONS  INDIVIDUAL  QUARTERS,  1968-701 
(Mean  adjustments! 
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1%8 


Average  percent  change  at  annual  rate  in  decisions  during  quarter  ending  in- 

1969 


1970 


Measure 


March 


June     September      December 


March 


June     September      December  March 


June 


Major  collective  bargaining  situations:- 
Wage  and  benefit  changes: 

Over  life  of  contract _ 

Ist-year  adjustment 

Wage-rate  changes  in— 
All  induslries: ' 

Over  life  of  contract 

Isl-vear  adiustment 

Manufacturing: 

Over  life  of  contract 

Ist-year  adjustment 

Nonmanufacturing: 

Over  life  ot  contract 

Ist-year  adiustment 

Construction; 

Over  life  W  contract 

Ist-year  adiustment 

Wage  increases  in  manufacturing.  - 

All  establishments 

Union  esta'blishments-- 

Nonunion  establishments 


6.1 
9.0 


5,6 
7,1 

5,1 
6,7 

6,3 
7,6 

7.3 
8.6 

(') 
(') 
(') 


6.8 
8.5 


6.0 
7.4 


8.1 
8.2 

(') 
(') 
(') 


6,5 
8,5 


5.8 
7.4 

5.0 
7.0 

6,9 
8,1 

10,2 
10,0 


(') 
(*) 


6,4 
9,0 


6,1 

7,5 

5.4 
6.7 

7,1 
8,9 

9,0 
9,3 

(') 
(') 
(') 


6.7 
8,9 


6.1 
7.6 

5.3 
6.4 

7.1 
9.2 

6.1 
7,6 

6,2 
6,7 
5,5 


10,3 
12.9 


8.7 
9.8 

6.2 
8.4 

10.6 
10.7 

13,4 
12,8 


6,9 
7.6 
5,8 


7.8 
11,6 


7,8 
9.9 

6.5 
8.7 

9.8 
11.8 

13,9 
14.8 

7.1 
7,9 
6,2 


9,0 
13.3 


7.5 
10,3 

6,8 
8,2 

8,5 
12.8 

11.7 
13,2 

7.4 
7,5 
7.2 


8.0 
10,9 


7.7 
10.2 

5.5 
8.2 

10,7 
12,8 

13,1 
15,5 

6  6 
7,6 
5.2 


10.9 
17.1 


10.6 
15.4 

6.6 
8.4 

11.8 
17.4 

14.6 
18.2 

(') 
0) 
(«) 


Toata  exclude  poss^ilXstments  in  wages  under  cost-of-l.ving  escalator  clauses  (except     -^e --e.^Ave.g^^^ 

'""SenpS'*nd'u\UCtfeLnts  •  Not  available.        .. 

henelits  combined)  ,  i     ,„.        Note;  Data  for  1970  are  preliminary. 

"Averages  a"e  limited  to  establishments  in  which  there  were  decisions  to  make  general  wage 

TABLE  7 -WAGE  AND  BENEFIT  DECISIONS.  ANNUAL  PERIODS,  1968-70  1 

jMean  adjustments] 


Average  percent  change  at  annual  rate  in  decisions  during  4  quarters  ending  in- 


1%8 


1969  • 


1970 


Measure 


March 


June     September      December 


Match 


June     September      December 


March 


Major  collective  bargaining  situations  — 
Wage  and  beneht  changes: 

Over  life  of  contract 

^  Ist-year  adiustment 

3  Wage-rate  changes  in— 

X     *  Al,  industries: 

Over  lite  of  contract. 

Ist-year  adjustment. 

Manufacturing; 

Over  life  ol  contract. 

Ist-year  adjustment 

Nonmanufacturing: 

Over  life  of  contract 

Ist-year  adjustment 

Construction: 

Over  lite  of  contract. 

Ist-year  adjustment. , 

Wage  increases  in  manufacturing; » 

All  establishments    

Union  establishments 

Nonunion  establishments 


•^ 


5.3 
8.0 


(») 
(') 

(») 
(•) 

(') 

o 

(') 
(') 
(') 


6.0 
8.7 


(») 

(•) 
(') 

(») 
(0 

(•) 
« 

(«) 
(») 


6.2 

8.7 


(') 
(•) 

(») 
(•) 

(•) 
(') 

(») 
(') 

(0 


/ 


6.5 
8.7 


5<: 

7.4 

5.2 

7.0 

6.5 
7.8 

8.6 
8.7 

6.2 
6.5 

5,8 


6.6 
8.6 


6.0 
7.5 

5.3 

7.0 

6,6 
8,0 

8.6 
8.7 

(>) 

0) 

w 


7.2 
9.5 


6.6 
8.1 

5.4 

7.1 

8.2 
9,3 

12,1 
11.8 

(') 
(>) 
(') 


7,8 

.10,4 


u 

5,8 
7.5 

9,0 
10.2 

13.1 

12.9 

V) 
(■) 
(') 


8,2 

10,9 


7,6 
9.2 

6,0 
7.9 

9,3 
10.8 

13.1 
13.1 

6.8 

7,4 
6,1 


8,8 

11,8 


8  1 
10,0 

6,2 

8,4 

16,2 
11,6 

13,4 

13,8 

7.8 
7.7 

6,3 


June 


9.4 
14.0 


8.9 

12.3 

6.3 

8.4 

11.0 
15.2 

13.9 
16.5 

(•) 

(') 


1  Data  exclude  possible  adiustments  m  wages  under  cost-of-living  escalator  clauses  (except 

'"'/SeS^trpn'fe'l^d'ustrsettlPmenU  affecting  1.000  workers  or  more  (5,000  lor  wages  and 
benefits  combined). 
>  Not  available. 

TAa(.E  8,-CONSUMER  PRICE  INDEXES  FOR  SELECTED  COM 


t  Averages  are  limited  to  establishments  in  which  there  were  decisions  to  make  general  wage 
rate  increases  AveVage  for  maipr  collective  bargaining  situations  include,  in  addition  to  unit 
dJdding  on  general  wage  increases,  units  agreeing  to  reduce  wages  or  to  leave  wages  unchanged 

Note:  Data  tor  1970  are  preliminary. 
MODITIES  AND  SERVICES  QUARTERLY  PERCENT  CHANGES 


Quarter  ending- 


Quarter  ending — 


1%9 


1970 


y 


Consumer  price  indexes 


Seasonally  adjusted: 

All  items.- 

All  commodities 

Food 

Nondurables  less  food.. 

Durables 

Not  seasonally  adjusted: 

All  Items... 

Services 

All  commodities 

Food 

Food  away  from  home.. 

Food  at  hoae , 

Meats 

Beet  amfveal..;. 

Pork 

Chicken,  frying 

All  dairy  products 

Milk,  grocery 

CheeM 

Fruits  and  vegetables 


Juno 


Sep-         De- 

tem-       cem- 

ber  ber      March,      June 


June 
1969 
to 
June 
1970 


1969 


1970 


Consumer  price  indexes 


Sep- 

tem- 

june  ber 


De- 
cem- 
ber 


March 


June 


June 
1%9 

to 
June 
1970 


1.5 
1.4 
2.0 
1.2 
.2 

1.6 

\.r 

1.5 

2.5 

1.7 

2.8 

17 

10.9 

8.3 

3.8 

.8 

.5 

2.9 

2.5 


1.3 

1.0 

1.5 

.9 

.5 

1.3 
1.8 
1.0 
1.6 
2.1 
1.5 
2.8 
.3 
6.0 
4.6 
1.2 
1.2 
1.6 
-3.1 


1.5 
1.5 
2.5 
1.0 
1.2 

1.5 

1.5 

1.5 

1.9 

2.2 

1.8 

-1.4 

-3.3 

-.3 

-5.7 

1.7 

1,8 

2.4 

4.2 


T.3 
.6 
.7 

1.4 
2.7 

.7 
1.3 
1.7 
1.3 
2.6 
2.3 
3.5 
-1.2 
1.4 
1.4 
2.6 

.8 


1.4 
1.3 
.3 
1.2 

2.0 

1.5 

1.8 

1.4 

.8 

1.9 

.5 

-.2 

1.3 

-2.5 

-.8 

.6 

-.4 

.6 

4.7 


6.0 
8.2 
4.7 
5.7 
8.1 

6.0 

8.2 

4.7 

5.7 

8.1 

5.1 

3.9 

.5 

'6.6 

-3.3 

5.0 

4.1 

7.4 

6.6 


Fresh  frurts  and  vegetables 

Processed  fruits  and  vegetables 

Cereals  and  bakery  products 

Bread,  white 

Eggs.      - 

Nonateoholic  beverages 

Durable  commodities 

New  cars 

Household  durables 

Nondurables  less  food 

Apparel  less  footwear 

Women's  and  girls' 

Men'sand  boys' 

Footwear  

Fuel  oil  and  coal 

Services 

Rent  

Insurance  and  finance 

Utilities  arxl  public  Iranspoftttion 

HousekeepMigand  home  maintenance. 
Medical  care. -"'- 


3.8 
.4 

.7 

-.2 

-14.7 

.9 

.5 
-.6 
1.3 
1.3 
1.7 
1.7 
1.7 
1.8 

.3 
1.7 

.9 
2.6 

.7 
2.3 
2.0 


-6.3 

.5 

.8 

1.3 

23.0 

.3 

-.1 

-2.3 

.4 

1.1 

1.3 

1.5 

1.2 

1.6 

.5 

1,9 

1.0 

2.9 

.6 

2.7 

1.8 


6,8 

.2 
1.5 
1.8 
23.6 
3,6 
1,8 
5,4 

.3 
1,0 
1,8 
2,1 
1,5 
1.5 

.9 
1,6 
1.1 
3.0 
1.3 
2.0 

.3 


1.1 

.2 

1.7 

1.8 

-12.8 

4,6 

.4 

-.5 


-1 


3 
6 

5 
2 

i:^ 

1.3 
2.7 
1.1 
5.1 
2.7 
1.7 
2.4 


7.0 

1.1 

.9 
0 
-25,0 
3,6 
2.3 
-.6 

.7 
1.3 
1,3 
1,2 
1.4 
1,0 

,3 
1.8 

.9 
2.4 

.8 
1.7 
2.0 


9.5 
2.0 
5,1 
4,9 
-6 
12,7 
4.5 
2.0 
2.3 
3,8 
3,7 
3.3 
4.4 
5.4 
3.1 
8.2 
4.1 
13.9 
5.5 
8.4 
6.8 


-4- 
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TABLE  9-WHOLESALE  PRICE  INOEXtS  FOR  SaECTED  INDUSTRIAL  COMMODITIES  QUARTERLY  PERCENT  CHANGES 


August  7,  1970 


Quarter  ending— 


Wholesale  P»ic«  indexes 


1969 

Sep- 

(em- 
June         ber 


De- 
cem- 
ber 


1970 


March       Jun« 


June 
1969 
to 
June 
1970 


Quartet  ending- 


1969 


1970 


Wholesale  piicelndeies 


Sep-         De- 
tern-       cem- 
June        ber        ber     March 


June 


June 
1969 
to 
June 
1970 


Seesonally  adjusted: 

WPI,  All  commodities i 

Fa rm  products 

Processed  food  and  feeds 

Industrial  commodities 

Crude  materials  except  lood 

Intermediate  materials  except  lood- 
Finished  goods: 
Consumer    nondurables    except 

tood 

Consumer  durables 

Producers'  goods 

Not  seasonally  adiusted 

vyPI,  all  com-nodilies   

Industrial  commodiiies 

Textile  products  and  apparel 

Cotton  pioducts 

Wool  products 

Manmade  liber  products 

Apparel •   

Hides,  skins  leather  and  products 

Hides  and  skms  

Leather 

Footwear ----^ 

Fuels,  related  product*.  a«d  po*«r 

Crude  petroleum 

Refined  petroleum 

Chemicals  and  alhed  products    .  


1.2 
3.0 
Z.7 

.5 
3.6 

.2 


.6 

.5 
.3 

1.3 

.2 

.1 

-.3 

.8 

.7 

.4 

1.9 

7.6 

<.4 

.6 

.8 

.8 

1.6 

.2 


0.6 
-.3 

.2 
1.0 
3.6 

.9 


1.1 

.3 

1.3 

.4 
.9 
1.7 
1.3 

0 

.7 

2.6 

2.0 

9.6 

2 

2^0 

-.3 

0 

-1.5 

.6 


1.5 

1.0 

0.2 

3.4 

3.2 

1.2 

-4.0 

.1 

2.1 

2.1 

-U6 

2.8 

l.O 

.8 

r.i 

4.0 

3.2 

2.8 

1.5 

8.4 

l.l 

.5 

1.6 

4.2 

.9 

.5 

.7 

3.1 

.8 

.8 

.6 

2.4 

1.4 

l.l 

.8 

4.7 

1.3 

1.3 

.3 

3.4 

1.2 

1.0 

.8 

^    *•" 

.2 

.3 

-.2 

2.0 

.2 

-.3 

.1 

1.3 

-  6 

.1 

-1.5 

-2.1 

.1 

-.8 

-1.5 

-4.0 

.6 

.9 

.4 

4.5 

-1  4 

.2 

.4 

1.3 

-15.4 

-8.7 

-5.5 

-20.1 

-1.7 

-1.3 

1.3 

-1.4 

.1 

1.4 

.7 

4.2 

1.4 

.2 

i.2 

3.4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.4 

-1.4 

1.4 

.-1.1 

-.1 

1.2 

.5 

2.2 

Industrial  chemicals' 

Agncultural  chemicals  and  products. 

Rubber  and  rubber  products 

Crude  rubber 

Tires  and  tubes. 

Lumber  and  ^od  products 

Lumber..  ??.   

Millwork. 


-.9 

-.3 

.3 

.9 

0 

-13.2 

-13.5 

5.6 


Plywood. ^^ 


Pulp,  paper,  and  products. 
Conferted  paper  and  paperboard..  . 


.8 
.8 

1.0 


Metal  and  metal  products \-\ 

Iron  and  steel — 

Nonleirous  metals.. 

Machinery  and  equipment 

Nonelectrical  machinery 

Electrical  machinery. . 

Furniture  and  household  durables 

Household  tuinitute 

Floor  cohering..  

Household  appliances 

Nonmetallic  mineral  pioducts 

Concrete  ingredients 

Concrete  products.. 

Transportation  equipment 

Passenger  cars,  new 0 

Railroad  erjuipment 


1.4 

4.3 

.7 

.9 

.5 
.2 
.8 
1.8 
.  1 
.8 
.3 
.4 
.3 

1. 


„...,„.„..,.....- * 

Miscellaneous  products 2.3 

Tobacco  products '-o 


1.2 

-5.1 

1.5 

1.0 

3.0 

-5.1 

-9.0 

-1.2 

.2 

.5 

-.4 

1.0 

3.2 

2.6 

5.9 

1.1 

1.2 

.7 

.5 

.6 

-.6 

.  1 

.6 

.5 

1.4 

-.3 

-1.0 

2.3 

1.1 

.5 


-.4 

-.8 

1.7 

-2.8 

2.5 

-.6 

-1.0 

-2.0, 

2.6 

.6 

.8 

.8 

1.7 

.7 

4.6 

1.7 

2.2 

.8 

.8 

.5 

-.1 

.6 

.9 

2.7 

3.2 

1.1 

.5 

.2 


-.5 

6.1 

-.1 

-.6 

0 

-2.4 

-3.8 

-.8 

■-2.5 

2.4 

3.6 

2.0 

2.6 

3.3 

2.2 

1.0 

1.1 

.9 

.8 

1.4 

.3 

1.2 

2.4 

3.5 

2.5 

.5 

0 

2.6 
.7 
.1 


.7 

-.2 

-.3 

-.9 

0 

.6 

-.3 

.3 

4.2 

.1 

.1 

.6 

1.7 

2,1 

1.0 

.8 

.8 

.9 

.5 

.6 

-.9 

.2 

.5 

1.2 

1.0 

.1 

.5 

.5 

2.8 

6.6 


1.0 

-.3 

2.9 

-3.2 
5.6 

-7.4 
-13.6 

-3.6 
4.6 
3,7 
4.U 
4,5 
9.5 
9.0 
14.4 
4.6 
5.3 
3.4 
2.5 
3.1 
-1.4 
2.1 
4.5 
5.5 
5.8 
3.0 
2.1 
6.7 
5.1 
7.4 
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-lNt,£XES  OF  OUTPUT  PER  MAN-HOUR.  SoURLY  COMPENSATION  AND  ,UN,T  LABOR  COSTS^969(INDmSJ957^M  =  100H^^ 


Year  and  quarter 


Output 


1968: 


TOTAL  PRIVATE 


1st. 
2d.. 
3d.. 
4tk. 


152.4 
155.1 
156.7 
157.9 


Man- 
hours 


111.3 
112.3 
112.9 
113.2 


Output 
per 
man- 
hour 


Compen- 
sation 
per 
man- 
hour  I 


Real 
compen- 
sation 
per 
man- 
hour) 


Unit  1 
labor 
costs 


136.9 
138.1 
138.8 
139.5 


158.5 
160.8 
164.1 
167.5 


133.3 
133.7 
134.7 
135.9 


115.8 
116.5 
118.2 
120.1 


Year  and  quarter 


Output 


Man- 
hours 


Output 
.per 
man- 
hour 


Compen- 

sition 
per 
man- 
hour  I 


Real 
compen- 
sation 
per 
man- 
hour' 


Unit 

labor 

cost 


1969: 


1st. 
2d.. 
3d.. 
4th. 


161.1 
162.4 
163.4 
163.1 


120.1 
121.2 
121.7 
121.4 


134.1 
134.0 
134.2 
134.3 


163.9 
166.2 
169.2 
172.4 


131.5 
131.1 
131.6 
132.2 


122.2 
124.1 
126.1 
128.4 


Annual  average. 


1969 


2d.. 
3d.. 
4tlt. 


Annual  average 

PRIVATE  NONFARM 


155.5 

112.4 

138.3 

162.8 

134.4 

117. 7y 

159,0 
159.8 

114.2 
115.1 
115.3 
114.8 

139.3 
138.9 
139.5 
139.7 

170.0 
172.4 
175.9 
179.6 

136.3 
136.0 
136,8 
137.8 

124.2 
126.1 
128.6 

160.9 
160.4 

160.0 

114.9 

139.3 

174.5 

136.8 

125.3 

Annual  average... 
MANUFACTURING  X 


162.5 


121.1 


134.2 


167.9 


131.6 


125.2 


1968: 


Ist 

2d 

3d 

4tlV...; 


161.2 
164.5 
166.6 
170.0 


119.4 

120.4 
121.2 
122.0 


135.0 
136.6 
137.5 
139.3 


148.3 
150.3 
152.7 
155.4 


124.8 
125.0 
125.4 
126.2 


109.9 
110.0 
111.1 
111.6 


Annual  average 165-6 


120.7 


137.1 


151.7 


125.3 


,110.6 


1969 


1968: 


Isl.. 
2d.. 
3d.. 
4tt). 


154,3 
157.4 
159.0 
160.1 


116.5 
117.7 
1115 
118.9 


132.4 
133.7 
134.2 
134.6 


153.6 
155.7 
158.4 
161.7 


Annual  averaft. 


157.7 


117.9 


133.7 


157.4 


129.2 
129.5 
130,1 
131.3 

130.0 


116.0 
116.5 
118.1 
120.2 


Ist. 
2d.. 
3d.. 
4th. 


170.8 
172.8 
173.9 
170.8 


122.2 

m 

122.5 


139.8 
140.0 
140.9 
139.4 


157.8 
159.5 
162.8 
165.2 


126.5 
125.8 
126.6 
126.7 


112.9 
113.9 
115.6 
118.5 


Annual  average. 


172.1 


122.9 


14a  0 


161.4 


126.5 


115.2 


^KXpv%a=teftuTS';5.':tK;^x.Tj;r«s  »:&w=riss 


'KnS7»niSl' man-hour  adjusted  for  changes  in  the  Consumer  Prke  Index. 


•  Employees  only. 


to  annual  estimates  of  output  (gross  product  originating)  from 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 


Exhibit  2 
PsoDucTivmr :  AN-nDorr  to  Inflation 

ANALYSIS     BT      THr     VSTtBAN      KCONOMIST      AND 
COMSm-TANT  TO  GOVXKMIIINT  AND  IKBDSTBY 

(By  Louis  J.  ParadlBo) 

You  don't  have  to  be  much  more  knowl- 
edgeable than  the  average  man  In  the  street 
to  realize  that 

We  aren't  cooling  Inflation  by  putting  a 
lid  on  economic  growth.  To  the  contrarj-, 
prices  are  soaring  and  unemployment  is  be- 
ginning to. 

A  continuation  ol  present  policies  likely 
wUl  continue  to  produce  the  same  adverse 
results. 

What's  becoming  perfecUy  obvious,  of 
ooune.  is  that  inflationary  pressures  aren't 
going  to  be  cooled  at  all  untU  coats  are  put 
on  ice.  But  unemployment  isnt  the  answer. 


because  that  cuts  demand  and  actually  may 
raise  unit  costs. 

So  you  have  to  look  for  a  solution  to  in- 
flation which  has  these  parameters.  (1)  It 
must  brake  cost*.  (2)  but  It  cannot  brake 
the  rate  of  economic  growth,  because  that 
(3)  would  create  unemployment  and  a  rest- 
less, stagnant  market. 

The  place  to  begin  your  search  for  the 
grail  18  in  the  area  of  productivity.  And  right 
away  you  can  see  that  yoti're  on  the  right 
track. 

The  productivity  performance  of  Ameri- 
can industry  since  the  escalation  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  especially  In  1969,  has  heen  most 
disappointing. 

In  the  10  years  prior  tb  1965.  factory  out- 
put per  manhour  grew  at  an  annual  rate  of 
314%.  In  the  next  four  years  the  increase 
has  averaged  less  than  2>4%   per  year-  ^^r 


nonmanufacturlng  Indvistrles  the  compari- 
son Is  nearly  3%  In  the  earUer  period,  as 
against  1%%  from  1966  to  1969. 

The  slowdown  occurred  even  though  from 
1961  to  1966  the  physical  volume  of  capital 
goods  purchases  Increased  sharj^y — at  an 
average  rate  of  10% /year— and  a  further  ex- 
I»nfllon  has  occurred  since  then.  A  number 
of  factors  have  accounted  for  thU  untoward 
development— at  times  Industry  has  hoarded 
labor,  hired  a  disproportionate  number  of 
Inexperienced  workers,  or  faced  a  slowdown 
m  sales  and  therefore  output. 

Plainly,  poor  productivity  magnlfle*  eoeta 
and  contributes  materially  to  upward  price 
pressures. 

p»ODUCTivrrT  is  th«  ajisw^ 
Conversely,    note   how   high   productivity 
would  satUfy  the  parametera  of  our  InfUtion 
solution.  Take  this  example : 
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If  private  output  were  to  Increase  5  % ,  and 
the  productivity  gain  were  3'",.  the  Implied 
Increase  In  employment  would  be  2  To  — 
enough  to  absorb  the  normal  growth  in  the 
labor  force  and  guarantee  a  thriving  market. 

Meanwhile  a  3%  productivity  gain  (we  had 
only  1%  In  1969)  would  help  ease  price  pres- 
sures. And  as  productivity  continues  to  im- 
prove. Inflation  gradually  would  cool  off — 
In  short,  price  sUblUty  eventually  would  be 
achieved. 

So  far,'  so  good.  But  there's  a  problem  In- 
herent In  productivity:  Like  most  good  Inten- 
tions It's  hard  to  sustain.  Increased  efficiency 
can  be  a  short-lived  objective  when  a  surge 
of  new  business  puts  corporations  into  a  re- 
laxed mood. 

So  a  permanent  device  to  promote  In- 
creased   productivity    Is    needed    sorely. 

Actually  we  have  a  striking  precedent  for 
it:  In  1962,  the  government  provided  an  In- 
centive to  Investment  by  allowing  firms  a  tax 
credit  on  purchases  of  new  equipment.  This 
contributed  greatly  to  the  upsurge  In  Invest- 
ment outlays  after  that  year. 

Why  not   do   the   same   for    productivity? 

y  EmCIENCT   INCENTIVES   NEEDED 

Seclflcally  companies  would  receive  an  ef- 
ficiency tax  credit  each  year,  depending  on 
their  actual  productivity  performances. 
.ivny  number  of  formulas  can  be  devised  to 
Implement  such  a  program.  One  formula 
would  be  to  allow  a  firm  to  deduct  1  %  from 
Its  tax  liability  for  each  Vj  ^  gain  In  pro- 
ductivity over  and  above  the  Einnual  average 
of  the  preceding  10  years.  If.  for  the  private 
economy,  this  incentive  were  to  result  In  a 
productivity  Increase  of  2%  more  than  the 
average  gain  of  the  past  10  years — from 
roughly  3%  to  6% — it  would  cost  the  Treas- 
ury Dept.  $2-bllllon,  or  about  the  same 
amount  Involved  In  the  investment  tax 
credit.  Obviously  the  fc*mula  can  be  modi- 
fled,  depending  on  the  degree  of  business 
stimulation  needed. 

An  efficiency  tax  credit  would  have  many 
advantages.  It  would  aflect  all  firms — In  con- 
trast to  the  Investment  tax  credit  which  ap- 
plied only  to  firms  buying  equipment.  It 
would  be  completely  voluntary.  It  would 
have  a  double-barreled  effect — prevent  de- 
mand-piUl  Inflation  and  progressively  re- 
duce cost-push  pressure  on  prices  ultimately 
to  bring  about  price  stability.  It  basically 
Is  the  answer  to  how  we  qjay  be  able  to  sus- 
tain strong  economic  growth  ,And  a  low  rate 
of  unemployment  under  conditions  of  rel- 
ative price  stability.  Increased  productivity 
could  result  from  actions  taken  on  many 
fronts — through  managerial  efforts,  coopera- 
tion by  workers,  more  R&D,  and  replacement 
of  older  machines  by  more  efficient  ones. 

Questions  may  be  raised  as  to  problems 
.of  measuring  productivity  in  certain  areas, 
partlculariy  in  an  economy  that  is  white- 
collar/service -oriented. 

The  measurement  problem  should  pose  no 
serious  obstacle,  as  many  consulting  firms 
sp>eclallzing  in  enhancing  efficiency  and  its 
measurement  will  attest. 

Also  there  may  be  a  measurement  problem 
where  productivity  increases  are  reflected  In 
a  better-quAlity  product  at  the  same  or  lower 
price.  Here  again  the  measurement  of  otit- 
put  is  not  insurmountable,  because  msny 
firms  have  been  successful  in  quantifying 
the  enhanced  quality  performance  of  their 
products^ 

In  all,  quantifying  productiTlty  gains 
should  not  be  much  more  difficult  than  the 
pwesent  calculations  of  depreciation  allow- 
ances. 

ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10:30  AM.  MONDAY,  AUGUST  10, 
1970 

^  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  Its  business 


today,  it  stand  in  adjournment  until 
10:30  on  \fe)nday  morning  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it^is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  this  request  is  without  prej- 
udice to  the  rights  of  the  able  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton),  who  was 
to  have  been,  and  is  to  be,  recognized 
shortly  after  11  o'clock  Monday>morn- 
ing  next. 

The  purpose  of  coming  in  a  half  hour 
earlier  on  Monday  morning  is  that  we 
might  proceed  to  the  consideration  at 
that  time — and  before  the  -Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton)  speaks — of  Cal- 
endar No.  1077,  S.  3835,  which  has  been 
Introduced  by  the  able  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  and  other  Senators. 

There  will  be  a  discussion  of  that 
measure  plus  any  other  measures  which 
the  majority  leader  might  wish  to  lay 
before  the  Senate  at  that  time. 


ORDER  FOR  PLACING  ADDITIONAL 
INSERTIONS  IN  THE  RECORD 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  Eisk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Congressional  Record  be  kept  open  until 
3  p.m.  today  for  additional  insertions  by 
Senators.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  if  is  so  ordered. 


•AIJJOURNMENT  UNTIL   10:30    A2JL. 
MONDAY,  AUGUST  10,  1970 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
10:30  Monday  morning  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  12 
o'clock  and  16  minutes  pjil.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Monday,  August  10, 
1970,  at  10:30  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  August  7,  1970: 

Diplomatic  /jto  Porexon  Servicx 

L.  Dean  Brown,  of  the  District  of  Coltim- 
bla,  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
Hashemlte  Kingdom  of  Jordan*. 

DXFAETICE]«T   OF   TBANSPOSTATION 

Wlllard  J.  Smith,  of  Michigan,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Transportation,  vice 
Walter  L.  Maaan,  resigned. 
*  EzrnXONKXMTAL  Scxw^cx  SxavKKB 

AoamsTRATi^ 

Subject  to  quallilcations  provided  by  law, 
the  following  for  permanent  ^>pointment  to 
the  grades  Indicated  In  the  Environmental 
Science  Services  Administration: 
To  be  Ueutenanti 


Richard  D.  Olson 
Richard  S.  Moody,  Jr. 
Qer&ld  J.  Clnplnski 
Lloyd  K.  Thomas 
Richard  L.  Baker 


Edward  M.  Oelb 
Gregory  Holloway 
James  C.  Blshc^.  Jr. 
Robert  C.  HuAed,  Jr. 
Kenneth  E.  Lilly,  Jr. 
Charles  R.  Condon 

To  be  enaigTU 
Oary  M.  Admlr  Frederick  J.  Jones 

Keltli  O.  Baldwin  David  B.  MacFarlend. 

Max  M.  Bthrtdge  Jr. 

Michael  R.  Johnson       Jen  W.  MoCabe 


Carl  V.  UUman 
Alan  P.  Vonderobe 
Stephen  L.  Wood 


David  B.  McLean 
Robert  H.  Qualset 
Denis  A.  Redwine 
Oary  L.  Sundln 

In  the  Marine  (Torps        , 

"ITie  following-named  Army  Reserve  Officer 
Training  Corps  graduate  for  permanent  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  secood  lieutenant 
m  the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to  qualifica- 
tion therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

King,  James  H.,  Jr. 

In  the  Navy 

Joel  H.  Ross  ( Naval  Reserve  Officers  Train- 
ing Corps  candidate)  to  be  permanent  en- 
sign in  the  Line  or  Staff  Corps  of  the  Navy, 
subject  to  the  qualification  therefor  as  pro- 
vided by  law.  , 

The  follovrtng-named  enlisted  personnel  to 
be  permanent  ensigns  In  the  Medical  Serv- 
ice Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifi- 
cation therefor  as  provided  by  law: 


Mike  VanRolUns 
Charles  M.  Grill 


Keimlt  J.  Fendler 
Robert  W.  Kapp 


The  following-named  chief  warrant  offi- 
cers to  be  ensigns  In  the  Navy,  limited  duty 
for  temporary  service  In  the  classification  in- 
dicated as  a  permanent  warrant  and/or  per- 
manent and  temporary  warrant  subject  to 
the  qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Engineering 
Maurice  C.  HoUon 

Electronics 
Frederick  W.  Borgmann 
James  F.  Parsons 

Electrician 

Darrell  E.  Johnston 

Donald  E.  TutUe 

The  foUowlng-named  (Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers) to  be  permanent  Ueutenant  (junior 
grade)  and  temporary  lieutenants  In  the 
Dental  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 


Bruce  L.  Bosworth 
Richard  L.  Delong 
Dennis  R.  Hardin 
Richard  H.  Harper 


James  T.  Mellonlg 
Robert  F.  Provencher 
Richard  A.  Rlemann 
Russell  C.  Tontz,  Jr. 


The  foUonjlng-named  (Naval  Reserve 
officers)  to  be  permanent  lieutenant  and  tem- 
porary lieutenant  commanders  In  the  Medical 
Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Mark  O.  Abbott  John  W.  Branch 

Hasan  A.  Benler  John  A.  Dryfuss,  Jr. 

James  W.  Bethel  Loys  E.  WUllams 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  of- 
ficers) to  be  permanent  lieutenant  (Jtinlor 
grade)  and  temporary  lieutenants  in  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Keenan  P.  Barber  Jan  M.  Kadyk 

George  H.  Barbler  William  R.  Kendriek 

James  W.  Bethel  Lawrence  W.  Mahalak, 

Marvin  A.  Blanton  III       Jr. 


DuWayne  H.  Bobert 
Robert  H.  Broomall 
Jay  H.  J.  Brown 
James  L.  Chandler 
William  A.  Combs 
RoUfert  P.  Cronln 
Richard  O.  Daly 
Arthur  B.  Davis 
Douglas  D.  DlBon* 
Igor  Z.  Drobocky 
xRobert  M.  KllBwortli 
Henry  J.  Flsk 
Richard  L-FraloU 
Arnold  E.  Oellman 
Jon  W.  Harms 
Albert  D.  Jacobsou 
John  R.  Janovidi 
Joseph  A.  Kaufman 

Joeeph  P.  Viraetko.  VS.  Navy,  ivttred.  to 
be  re<4>polnted  from  the  temporary  dis- 
ability retired  list  a«  a  petmaneat  olil«< 


Michael  R.  Malinovsky 
Lawrence  R.  Morris 
Joseph  P.  Murray 
David  O.  Nielsen 
Gerald  J.  Mowak 
Devld  J.  CPatry 
John  A.  Pinkston 
Carol  O.  Relnert 
Cyrus  M.  BOblnson 
James  A.  Sebastian 
Roecoe  P.  Suitor 
Prank  W.  Walker 
llioinas  E.  Walsh,  Jr. 
Thomas  M.  Williams 

m 

Harold  P.  Wlttooff 
Lewis  KWMght 
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warrant  officer  W-4.  In  the  Navy  subject  to 
the  quallflcatlon  therefor  as  provided  by  law^ . 
Donald  E.  LeDuc.  U.S.  Na^7.  '^f^f^,-  *°^ 
reappointed  from  the  temporary  dlsablUty  re- 
tlredllst  as  a  permanent  chief  warrant  of- 
flclr  W  2.  in  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  quali- 
fication therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

Bruce  E.  NoUn  (naval  enlisted  scientific 
education  program  candidate)  to  be  a  per- 
SLent  en^igTln  the  Line  or  Stafi  Corps  of 
thrNavy.  subject  to  the  quallflcatlon  there- 
for as  provided  blulaw. 

Robert  M  Valko%vUian  college  graduate > 
to  be  a  permanent  lieutenant  and  ajem- 
f^ra^y  neutenant  comn»ander  in  the  Dental 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tion tliereror  as  provided  by  law. 

The  following-named  t  Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers to  be  permanent  lieutenant  jjunlor 
grade,  and  Ven.porari-  lieutenant  In  the 
Dental  Corps  of  the  Navy.  ^^fJ;<^''?J^^ 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  b>  law. 
Roderick  W.  Butlln  Michael  S.  Lucas 
VanD.Henson  Jerry  E.Young 

WiUlam  Shao-Ru  Hwang 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  Of- 
ficers) to  be  permanent  "euteuants  and 
temporary  lieutenant  commanders  in  the 
I^^^l  corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  o  the 
qualificaiion  therefor  as  provided  b>   law  . 


August  7,  1970 


■M"  Dan  Morris 
Robert  C.  Wlsser 


WITHDRAWAL 
Executive  nomination  withdrawn  from 

the  Senate  August  7.  1970: 

DlPLOM.^TIC    AND    FOREIGN     SERVICE 

Richard  H  ZkDrn  H.  of  Illinois,  to  be  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  7.  a  consular 
officer,  and  a  secretary  in  the  Diplomatic 
Service  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
which  was  sent  to  the  Senate  on  July  27, 
1970. 
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ASSESSMENT  OF  UNITED  STATES- 
RUSSL^'  POWER  BALANCE 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or    VTBOINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  August  7.  1970 

Mr  tfYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President 
on  Sunday.  August  2.  the  Richinond 
??mes-Dispatch  pubUshed  a  comprehen- 
S^  article  entitled  -Naval  S uengt^. 
It  provides  an  assessment  of  Umted 
States-Russian  power  balance  by  Rear 
Adm  G.  E.  Miller.  „     ^^  . 

I  know  Admiral  Miller  personally  and 
hold  mm  in  high  regard.  He  is  A^istant 
S^putj'  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  for  .^.r^ 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 

^-Si^rf  being  no  objection,  the  article 
w^SSered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

NAVAi.  Stkkncth:   ADMiRAi.  Provides  an   As- 
^»«NT  or  U.S.-Rt:ssiA  Power  Bai-ance 
,  By  R-.ar  Adm.  O-  E.  MUler) 
■  Note— What  Is  the  naval  preparedness  of 
the  U^ed  States^  To  help  answer  this  ques- 
non    now  being  debated   to  Congress,  stall 
l^imsZ  of  M^lla  General  newspapers  ques- 
t^^Sar  Adm.  Gerald  E.  MllWr   a^isum 
rtpnutv  Chief,  nav'al  operations  for  air.  Partlc- 
foa-ne  mthe  taped  interview  at  the  Penta- 
ipa-.ng  .n  ''         »^      g^^    special   projects 
'^J'Z."^Tor\f^^  l^^es-Dlspatch^ 
^l^nnelly  of  the  Washington  bureau  of 
fhe  W?nst^n-ailem  IN.C.)  Journal  and  Sen- 
toel  Jo'^^W.  Of  the  W^shlnrou  bureau 
of  the  Tampa  Tribune  and  Wwren  H^  Ken 
net.  mUltary  affairs  writer  for  the  Eventog 
News  of  Newark.  N.J.) 

QUESTION.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Rus- 
sijT^e  more  wUllng  to  tonov.te  than  the 
UnUed  State,  and  consequenUy  are  ahead 
Jfilf  in  Various  types  of  surface  craft  and 
corSulslon  systems.  What  is  our  Navy  doing 
to  close  this  g»p?  ^  _  ^^„ 

MILLER.  I  would  not  admit  they  are  more 
w-iung  to  innovate,  but  the  evidence  shows 
Thev  have  exei.:lsed  their  wUl  more  than  we 
hkv4  any  way.  I  think  tbat  is  a  pretty  signifi- 
cant statement.  j  „  ,# 
Let  me  show  you  why  I  think  so  and  see  f 
you  arrive  at  the  same  «>'i<=l.Y^*°°; ,  ^*  ^ 
kart  oil  with  some  of  the  smaUer  ships  that 
thev  have.  Let  us  talk  about  the  8^«=«;"- 
surface  mlsslle-launclilng  patrol  cr»ft.  small 

ehlp>5.  _^      ._ 

The  Komar  boat  with  twp  surftce-to- 
surface  mlssUes  on  It,  the  ©AS  with  faux 
surface-to-surface  missiles,  a  missile  that  wlU 
go  thoM«tte»Uy  22  nautical  xnlle«  and  newt 


get  more  than  a  thousand  feet  n  the  alr^ 
we  know  it  works  because  this  is  the  one 
that  sank  the  IsraeU  desUoyer  from  alDOUt 
12  miles  away.  We  do  not  have  any  ships 
like  that  in  our  Navy,  but  they  have  got 
quite  a  few  of  them  and  they  have  given 
a  lot  of  them  to  their  friends.  They  have  not 
stopped  with  that.  They  have  developed  a 
fo' low-on  to  that  called  a  Nunuchka.  800  pa- 
trol craft  and  launchers  surface-to-stu-fwe 
mi>iile  launchers.  They  put  a  new  type.  We 
find  six  of  a  new  type. 
QiTESTioN.  Triple  pot? 

MILLER  Yes  one  on  each  side  of  the  bow. 
So'  thev  are  moving  on  in  that  area  and  we 
have  not  seen  many  of  these  yet.  nit  this 
<.hows  that  thev  are  developing  in  that  area. 
ui  an  area  where  we  do  not  have  any  weapons 
svstem  of  that  nature  at  all. 

Let  us  move  to  a  larger  type  ship— the 
patrol  craft,  the  MERK-\  class  pauol  craft, 
bis  turbine  and  dlesel  power  combination. 
^ere  are  a  lot  of  those.  They  have  the  Petka 
class  Petka-1  and  Petka-2,  and  they  have 
tried  various  combinations  of  power  plants 
on  those,  but  again  it  is  a  con^blnation  gas 
turbine  and  diesel-powered  ship. 

We  do  have  some  diesel  and  gas  turbine- 
powered  patrol  craft  of  varying  capabilities, 
not  in  the  numbers  that  they  have. 

But  let  us  go  to  the  next  larger  size.  Let 
us  get  up  to  the  destroyer.  Cashln  class. 
DLG  This  has  a  surface-to-surface  Uuncher. 
torpedo  tubes  in  the  stern,  sonar  in  it.  good 
ai.-Vearch  radar.  The  most  significant  is  four 
stacks  and  completely  gas-turbined  power.  It 
had  been  operational.  They  started  with  them 
about  1963  but  It  has  really  been  operational 
since  67.  And' they  are  active  today  ...  and 
we  see  them  around  all  the  time.  High  speed. 
maneuverable.  a  good  all-weather  ship,  about 
4  600  tons.  We  do  not  have  a  gas  turbine 
capital  ship  of  that  size  in  this  country,  not 

in  our  Navy.  _,_.♦„  t  i* 

The  new  contract  that  was  Just  let  to  Lit- 
ton for  30.  what  we  call  the  DD-963  class, 
win  be  our  first  all-gas  turbine  powered  ship 
of  capital  ship  size  and  it  wiU  not  be  opera- 
tional for  four  or  five  years. 

So  in  that  regard  they  are  considerably 
ahead  of  us.  However,  if  that  963  works  out 
well  and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  It 
will '  that  will  be  a  significant  step  forward 
for  us  because  that  class  ship  Is  about  a 
7  000  tonner,  whereas  this  is  only  24,600 
tonner.  But  right  today  this  Is  what  they 
are  op>eratlng 

Question.  What  about  the  continuing  de- 
mands from  Mr.  Rivers  |Rep.  L.  Mendel  Riv- 
ers chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
CommltteeJ  to  buUd  the  nuclear  frigate, 
fighting  at  times  people  in  the  administra- 
tion and  people  over  here?  Is  th«re  any 
chance  that  this  dispute  is  going  to  be  set- 
tled and  we  are  going  to  get  nuclear-pow- 
ered frigates? 

MiLLXR.  We  are  hoping  we  would  get  the 
nuclear-powered  frigate  and  we  are  wotklng 


in  that  direction;  but  at  this  stage  with 
the  budget  cut  and  the  emphasis,  we  would 
like  to  be  optimistic  but  we  re.tlly  are  very 
concerned  about  getting  approv.il  of  that 
ship.  We  certainly  thank  Mr.  Rivers  for  his 
support,  I  will  tell  you  that. 

QvESTioN.  Do  vou  consider  the  gas  turbine 
route  the  compromise  rather  than  going  to 
full  nuclear-powered  for  your  capitol  ships? 

MILLER.  I  would  say  the  answer  to  that  Is 

Question.  A  cheaper  compromise,  and  stUl 
maintain  some' superiority? 

MILLER.  T*ere  would  be  a  point  In  size  of 
ship  where  you  would  want  to  hesitate  about 
putting  in  a  nuclear  power  plant.  The  big 
advantage  being  rsftige  applying  more  to  a 
ship  of  large  size.  So  if  you  were  down  to 
a  4,600-ton  ship.  I  do  not  know  whether 
you  would  want  to  go  to  a  nuclear-pow- 
ered plant  or  not.  But  each  type  of  power 
plai^as  Its  place  in  the  size.  The  slgnlfl- 
canrthing  about  the  Russians  Is  that  they 
are  the  world  leaders  in  the  production  of 
gas  turbine-powered  ships.  They  have  built 
more  than  all  of  the  rest  of  the  countries 
put  together. 

QtJESTioN.  How  many  do  they  have  alto- 
gether. * 
Miller.  About  150. 
^tJESTioN.  How  many  do  we  have? 
Miller.   I   do  not   know   the  exact   num- 
ber,   but   It   Is   considerably   less.   They   are 
doing  a  lot  In  this  area. 

Cruisers,  staving  or  with  the  surface  ships. 
Thev  have  moved  and  are  moving  away  from 
their  bird  loft  class,  we  call  It.  the  conven- 
tional gunshlps,  although  they  have  kept  up 
with  guns  and  done  very  well  In  the  gun 
business.  Thev  have  moved  into  surface  mis- 
sile launching  cruisers  that  are  also  multl- 
Durpose.  Thev  have  surface-to-air  mlssUes 
with  them  and  here  is  the  Kresta  class, 
which  has  a  surface-to-air  launcher  and 
surface-to-air  missiles  are  down  In  this 
area  and  the  surface-to-air  launcher  down 

^Then  we  went  to  Kre6ta-2,  which  is  a 
modification  of  the  other,  and  the  launchers 
are  up  here,  two  on  each  side  of  the  bridge. 
So  this  is  a  pretty  nice  ship.  This  is  about  a 
7  000-ton  crusler  with  good  speed,  good 
range,  steam-powered,  two  twin  SAMS  and 
two  QUAD  surface-to-surface  missiles.  These 
are  quadruple  launchers.  There  are  eight 
surface-to-surface  missiles  on  this  ship.  A 
very  fine  cruiser.  Remember,  we  could  not 
have  a  surface-to-surface  nMsaile  in  any  of 
our  oruSere.  We  stUl  have  stirface-to-surfaoe 
missUes  in  some  oX  ours  and  guns. 
Question.  Where  does  this  leave  us? 
Miller.  L^  us  take  a  look  at  another 
crx*er. 

This  Is  the  Kynda  class,  a  little  smaller,  a 
5  600  tonner.  and  here  we  have  two  QUAD 
Burface-to-surface  missile  launchers  .  .  • 
Again  a  multipurpose  ship.  A  couple  of  guns 
here  and  torpedo  tubes.  Pretty  nice. 
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BelKootli   About  14  ot  t»os..  W.  na,v«  s«n     on  ihH.  by  typ«>  °'  •'•''";,?,'*"'°f„5t  „,.     w,  ,„  comlog  Oown.  W,  hav.  to  come  do... 
T^r^  ten  Of  them  fi>.ng  slmultane-     -att.ck^  carrier s^an^  ^ -^  ^Ct  ^n     ^^t^'.X^I^^U^r^^'i^'^  ^ 
-Z^o..   T.ey    are    basically    helicopter     J^:^ ^^^^^^ ^^Z^^^     ^^  '        J^  ^  ^_^^  ,^  ,.,^  ,, 

"""l^LER  Yes  But  it  looks  like  the  primary  four  and  they  have  really  ^"J  .^^^^^f^  ^  bSo^nS"  7ou  ^Ul  recollect  Ihat  our 
mSi  is  antisubmarine  warfare,  because  get  into  the  helicopter  ^^^^^g^^^^'^'^P^!  eoncern  Is,  we  are  talking  in  tern^  of  cutting 
?^eThaveASW  rocket  launchers  here  on  the  carrier,  where  *%,^*'/  .f  "J^  '^r^l^ther  out  of  here  and  coming  out  with  five  and  get- 
bow  They  have  we  think  a  new  t>-pe  of  phiblous  ships,  P""'"g  f '  °/^^'^°f  ^^1  thev  ting  down  to  ten  and  two  of  the  ASW  for  a 
S  wea^n  and  this  is  the  launcher  for  It  we  have  18  ships  °^^^^^.  fj^f "LJ^d  "or  am-  total  of  12.  We  had  1.9  about  two  years  ago 
Sere  We  b^ne^  they  have  a  new  surface-to-  could  use  the  M^kva  and  I^nn^ad  for  am  ^^^^    ^^^.^^^^    ^^^   ^.^^^   ^^^^^^^^.  ^ 

air  missile  launcher.  We  are  quite  sure  of  phlbioti^  P^fr'T'  ln\n  the  whole  ar^ths  four  of  these  out  and  this  does  not  take  a  heU 
toat  and  these  are  two  new  control  radars  so  far  in  ASW  role.  So  in  the  ^^  hole  area  this  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^ 
th"  go  with  these  two  launchers.  Then  they     Is  where  our  big  spread  Is.  ,»,f  ^o„..en-      destrovers.  all  the  World  War  II  types,  are  up 

have  fhe  three  dimensional  radar,  which  we         Now.  when  we  get  down  Into  the  conv^n       ^^^    ^^^^  ^^^ 

find  is  going  to  be  quite  sophisticated  and  a  tlonal  heavy  cruisers  and^^e  |^;  ^^^^^^  Then  we  get  down  in  the  submarines,  con- 
verv  excellent  svstem.  We  have  three  dlmen-  and  then  our  S^^'^^'^-f^^ft^rin  about  tin  ventlonal-powered.  A  good  many  of  those 
Ilonal  radars  In  our  Navy  and  have  had  for  have  of  various  categDries.  ^^«  ^"^  ^^""^l^"  come  out  ^id  a  lot  of  this  stuff  here.  So  we 
'^ir^  This  is  a  very  good  one  that  they  have,  ships  of  that  category  and  '^^' ^'^^^°\^l,  are  talking  in  terms  of  a  500,  550-sh.p  Navy 
Tlie  torpedo  tubes  you  saw  in  the  movie  and  So  they  hive  got  quite  ^J^.^^^°^^  '^J^^,  as  opposed  to  what  they  have, 
sonar  v^u  can  lower  below  the  surface  and  vein  there  and  then  youj^;J^l°  "J"  "J^f  "^^^  So  U  you  put  it  on  straight  ni»mbers.  there 
sonar   in   the   hull    and   helicopters   aboard,     ers  of  aU  kinds   and   destroyer  esc^^^^^^  i^n.t  any  question  they  have  more  ships  than 

Really    a    very    fine   symbol   of   a   first-class     Patrol  craft.  If  >oi^  put  aU  of  twsto^^^^  ^-e  have.  They  need  more  in  a  lot  of  ways  for 

Nivv  h^-«  '^^  ^^'^  ™  '^'^       some  vein  """' >""  ^^       ^^g^^.  sj^g    But  when  vou  look  then  of  more 

We  have,  of  course,  our  ASW  helicopter  down  '"J^^  P*;^°'  "^^'^^''^f '""l' a^awful  significance  is  the  quality  and  the  type  of 
sh^ps  which  cate,'ory  both  fixed  ^ing  and  S2  have  a  big  border  and  /.^/y  ^^f/^j^.^^^^i  ship  because  that  starts  to  give  you  an  indl- 
and  SH3  heiicopiers,  and  we  hope  to  put  lot  of  area  to  patrol,  so  they  have  a  lot  more  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^.^^.^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^ 
the  S3  on  those  ^^  this  category  here.  ^^^^  ^^  ^j^^^.  ^j.g  jnovlng  out.  When  I  show 

What  our  final  carrier  force  is  going  to  be  we  have  more  In  this  category  but  these  ^^^  ^^^  ^^-^^^  worldwide  operation  you  will 
out  of  the  current  budget  Is  ^  big  question,     are  primarily  old  Worid  War  II  snijw.  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  starting  to  move  ou:  and  get 

but  we  like  the  concept  we  have  had  in  the         g^  ^hen  you  get  do^^-n  in  the  submarine  j^^j    y^^^.  ^^^  uq  longer  a  coastal  defense 

oast    which  Is  If  vou   are  going  to  operate     busine.=s  and  here  is  your  nuclear  Polaris  t>pe  j^^^jon  ^nd  thev  are  building  ships  which 

aircrift  at  sea  you'buv  a  great  big  fiat  piece  ^-here  we  have  the  41  we  discussed  before  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  category  right  here,  which  are 
of  real  c=tate  and  we  have  gone  to  that  and  ^j^^  -hev  have  21  of  that  category,  not  an  ^jun, purpose,  which  are  different  against  ou.- 
we  have  been  verv  successful  with  it.  This  yankees.  but  21  nuclear  boats  of  that  cate-  ^^^^.^  ..^^  surface-to-surface  missile  pro- 
would  be  a  verv  nice  ship  to  IJave.  gorv.   And   then   in   other   types   of   balUstlc  j^  g^rfpce-to-air  missile  program  and  em- 

When  vou  take  those  ships  and  put  them     fissile  launchers  they  have  quite  a  few.  Thev      ^^g^^^  on  ASW. 
altogether  vou  begin  to  see  that  they  have     have  diesel-powered  Jobs  that  have  shorter-  •       Q^^^io:i.  You  are  replacing  a  lot  of  these 
a  prettv  good  arsenal  and  then  you  ask  about     j-ange  deployment   in  their  Inventory.  ^.^^  ^^^  taking  out  with  new  vessels? 

the  pebple.  the  quality  of  the  individuals  qt.t:stion.  We  have  some  more  than  the  41.  -  ^^^^^^  .^^.^ji  ^^^^  ^  lot.  That  is  what  Mr. 
themselves,   and    we  are  kind  of   impressed     do  we  not?  Rivers    (Rep.   L.   Mendell  Rivers.  Chairman, 

with  the  Russian  sailor.  Originally,  five  years         miller.    Yes,    of    nuclear    power.  ...  We      jj^^^g  y^jj^gd  Services  Committee)   is  trying 
ago,  they  were  the  harassing  type  and  kind     j^^^.g  q^i^^  a  few.  In  total  nuclear-powered      ^  ^^  ^.^^  ^^^   ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  replace  a  lot  of 
of  rude  and  crude  and  arrogant.  They  have     ^j^jp^  ^j;  the  moment  we  have  a  slight  edge      ^,^  ^-^^^  ^^^^    _^j^^  ^-^^  ^j^^y  ^hing  we  have  • 
now  gotten  to  be  very  professional,  and  as     ^^    ihem.    Submarines,    rather,    we    have    a  ^hew  we  contract  in  recent  years  Is  the 

'     I  indicated  ...  they  will  fly  the  international     ^jjgj^^    g^ge.    But    they    are    buildtog    some      |jj_963s.  That  is  it. 

flag  hoist.  which  I  will  discuss  in  a  minute  which  are         q^:estion.  Can  you  give  tis  some  evaluation 

If  you  send  them  a  signal  you  are  toe  close,     considerably  different.  ^j  ^j^g  significance  of  the  fact  that  we  have 

please  open  up.  they  do  it  right  away.  They  j,  ^.^^  ^.^^g  ^j,  ^.  ^heir  submarines  and  put  ^^^^  carrier  strength  and  they  do  not?  They 
are  verv  good  about  it.  But  for  anybody  to  .j^^^-  together,  and  they  run  about  3o0  as  ^^^^.  ^^j^^iass  us  in  some  other  ship  tjpes 
get  the  Idea  that  they  are  a  bunch  of  Johnny-     ^pp^gg^  ^o  about  455  for  us,  and  that  is  the      ^^l_ 

come-latelles.   Here   is   a   Russian   destroyer     jj^^rgin.  we  will  talk  about  that  In  a  little  bit  mjluer   Tlie  carrier  program  that  we  have 

coming  up  to  take  a  look  at  you.  And  we  do     ^^^^^    Taking  their  amphibious  ships,  mine      .^  ^^^  equalizer,  and  it  is  the  one  thing 

not  see  this  any  more.  This  is  m  the  Med.         .^.arfare  and  all  the  other  staff  and  put  It  to-      ^^^^  ^^^^,  gj^^bles  us  to  maintain  a  good  cou- 
Question.  In  the  Med?  gether  they  have  an  awful  lot  of  that  stuff      ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  j^^  ^^^  decision-makmg  proc- 

MiLLER.  In  the  Med.  The  crew  is  standing     ^^^  ^,g  j^^^.g  ^^^^  ^  ^it  too.  ^^^  ^,^gj.  ^^e  war  of  what  kind  of  weapons 

right  there.  We  really  got  close.  Here  is  an  ^^  ^_^^  ^^^  ^^  numbers  of  ships  today,  we  5^.g^gji.is  are  we  going  to  go  for,  how  are  we 
American  sailor  saluting  him.  And  that  is  ^^^  ^^^^^  749-750  ships  and  they  run  about  ■  ^^  ^  long-range  gun  than  the  other 
Just  about  a-s  close  a  look  as  you  want  to  get.      ^  ^^^  ^^  ^ ^^^  e       e,^^  ^^^.^^  heavllv  on  tactical  air.  on  alr- 

And  he  pulls  away  and  everybody  waves  to       •  ^.vy   arsenal   in    brief     ,  craU  earners  at  sea.  ^  - 

everybody  and  away   you  go.  But,  they  are  «avi  „„o„t  „rc«.niii  wp  learned  a  lot  about  it  in  World  War  II. 

pros  They  go  out  on  the  deployment  and  i^  capsule  form,  th  s  Is  t be  current  arsenaJ  ^«  ^^f '^^^'^^^^"g'^^j^^.^  ,he  way  to  go.  We 
fhey  stay  on  the  ships  and  they  go  ^o  the  ^j  weapons  as  provided  by  Adm.  Millers  ^^e^Jha^zed  battleships  and  guns  and  con- 
anchorages  in  the  Med  and  there  have  not     office:  ^  venUonal  tvpe  and   we  decided  to  put  our 

been  any  big  liberty  parties.  We  do  ^ot  kn°w w  "a^C^  on  ^rplanes  and  that  is  how  we  get 

what  their  retention  problem  IS  or  morale.  ^j^.,^^  uie^ditional  distance. 

Question.  Their  retention  system  has  to  jype  ship  States         Soviet     "^^  Soviets   have   seen   that   as   a   threat 

be  better  than  ours.  ^^  ^j^g^.  ^^^.^  developed  the  surface-to-sur- 

MiLLER.  I  think  their  retention  system  Is  __  ^^-  ^     ^^^   ^^-^^.^^   ^    ^^^^^^    extended   gun    to   go 

better  than  ours.  Xn.submarine  earner;:::::::::::'....-  ♦  0      against  our  carriers  and  our  surface  Navy. 

"  question.  On  a  little  different  scale.  Major  amphibian  ships... }«  ,f      And  so  vou  have  the  two  guns  that  are  now 

MILLER.  Yes.  Again  remembering  in  theU"     cru.sers '"  ^J      ,      oDPosltion    are    their    surface-to-surface 

country    that    their    defense    establishment      Destroyers         , .--------  '^J  j^^  1,'^'  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^.j^ai  air.   And   the  way 

their  military  brass,  is  a  very,  very  significant  ^eW^exorts....,.^..-- ^„  that  we  avoided  their  surface-to-surface  mis- 
part  of  their  whole  world  and  their  pollti-      Ballistic  missile  submarines "  *°      ^jjg  system  is  to  stAV  outside  of  the  range. 

cmns  get  along  with  the  brass.  Khrushchev     Guided  m.ssile  stibmannes u  o|      '         •  ji^ally  450  nautical  miles,  as  I  indi- 

hAd  to.  Brezhnev  had  to.  If  you  look  at  the     Attack  subs cated    earlier    probably    realistically    is    not 

pictures  of  their  views  of  May  Day  reviews _ ■  ^^^^^  ^^_^^  225-250  we  would  have  to  worry 

of  their  faces  you  always  see  the  big  col-        Addenda:  Ot  the  41  U.S  ballistic  missile  submarines  a  I  are  our  tactical  aircraft  that  we  built  to 

leagues  of  brass  up  there  and  then  you  see  ,„,;  of  the  ^^^-'j  J  f^idermis^rs  Sini's  I"  ca^y  the  weapons,  hke  the  A7E  and  A6  a^d 
the  big  colleagues  of  politicians.  nuc  ea  .  and  35  oMbe  62  S^ov'^'f,  °„„g  „  „,  „e  113  United      things  of  that  nature,  have  a  much  longer 

In  this  country,  in  our  country,  that  would     ™>-,^j  ^^^  ^^^^,^3^  po«ered  and  22  of  the  239  Soviets.  The  patrol      ^^         ^^^^  ^heir  surface-to-surface  missile, 
"  nrobablv  be  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint      boats  and  destroyer  escorts  sometimes  botti  carry  medium  ^^  ^^^^  ^g  built.  And  thl£ 

Chiefs,  but  it  is  symbolic  of  the  difference     range  (up  to  50  miles)  surface-to-surface  missiles.  a^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^,^  concentrated  on  and 

the   two  countries   have   taken   to   military  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^e  a  little      we  have  developed  the  capability  with  big- 

preparedness.  But  there  Is  not  any  question         No^-  tni  numbers  because  this      ger    carriers    and    nuclear-powered    carr  ers 

ThaVthey  have  developed  now  a  pretty  fine  ^ff^^^^.JevMv  day  around  here.  But  what  longer  range  aircraft  and  day  and  night 
arsenal,  as  you  can  see.  is  juggiea  every  u  , 
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operations  and  all  weather  operations  with 
an  early  warning  system  to  go  with  It.  This  Is 
the  weapons  system  that  we  have  that  we 
have  put  out  that  enables  us  to  maintain 
superiority  In  that  area. 

So  the  significance  ot  the  carrier  Is  that  It 
Is  the  gun 'that  we  have  that  enables  us  to 
stay  on  the  seas  and  the  opposition  to  It  Is 
their  surface-to-surface  missile.  So  that  la 
the  threat  So  we  are  concerned  how  do  you 
knock  out  the  platform?  How  do  you  detect 
It  in  a  submarine?  How  do  you  kill  It  before 
It  launches?  That  Is  where  we  have  the  pro- 
gram for  more  carrier,  more  carrier  alrrcaft 
and  more  ASW  forces  to  go  after  their  sub- 
marines 

QI-E5TION.  We  have  one  Nlmltz  class  car- 
rier about  to  be  launched  within  the  next 

Miller.  We  have  one  under  construction 
and  we  have  the  second  one  funded  with 
the  keel  hopefuUv  to  be  authorized  for  lay- 
ing ver>-  soon  and  the  third  one  is  the  CVA 
70.  which  Is  there,  so  Is  much  debate  on  the 
Hill. 

QrESTioN  Why  do  we  need  another  carrier 
of  that  class? 

MnxEK.  We  need  them  to  replace  the  old 
ones  Is  the  primary  reason.  A  lot  of  people 
say  vou  need  It  to  extend  the  range.  Sure  we 
do  need  that  We  need  more  capability  We 
need  more  .spare.  We  need  m-^re  speed  with 
It.  We  need  the  advantages  of  the  nuclear 
power  we  have  been  able  to  develop  In  the  last 
20  years.  But  the  real  thing  we  need  It  for 
Is  to  replace  the  aging  inventory  of  old  car- 
riers that  we  have. 

QnsTiON.  What  is  the  length  of  the  flight 
deck  on  them? 

Miller.  About  a  thousand  feet. 
QcTSTioN.  That  would  be  longer  than  the 
Essex? 

MnxirR.  The  Esses  class,  yes.  We  actually 
are  out  of  the  Essex  and  Into  the  Hancock 
class  now.  But  It  Is  basically  the  same  type. 
QuTSTioN.  Now.  are  these  type  of  carriers 
necessary  because  of  the  new  type  and  longer 
range  aircraft  that  you  are  getting? 

MILLER.  Correct.  We  are  operating  with 
heavier  aircraft  that  carry  bigger  loads.  We 
burn  more  gasoline.  We  can  carry  more  am- 
munition. So  we  can  expend  more  ammuni- 
tion we  need  the  storage  space  in  the  ships 
'and  we  operate  In  rougher  weather  and  under 
all  weather  conditions  and  so  we  need  the 
e.xtra  length  and  extra  size  to  do  that. 

On  the  concept  of  a  lot  of  smaller  aircraft 
carriers.  I  think  you  ba.-e  got  about  as  excel- 
lent a  le.'ison  as  we  can  ever  give  you  In  the 
one  movie  where  you  saw  the  600-foot  18.000- 
ton  ship  rolling  around  at  sea.  That  Is  a 
piece  of  cake  to  take  on  with  those  conditions 
with  the  Enterprise  today. 

Question.  Isn't  It  the  Navy's  argument  that 
these  floating  airfields  are  much  better  than 
the  lard-based  airfield  which  can  be  knocked 
out  or  we  Icse  them  as  we  did  In  Spain? 

MiLLFJi.  As  we  did  In  Libya.  We  Just  moved 
out  of  Wheelus.  which  was  such  a  valuable 
field,  we're  all  through,  and  you  saw  In  the 
paper  yesterday  they  Just  moved  in  a  bunch 
cf  RusJsian  tanks  In  to  Wheelus. 

QrESTioN.  In  other  words,  the  carriers  they 
cannot  take  away  from  us? 

Mill-;r.  ■you  own  real  estate.  It  Is  a  piece 
of  America  and  the  country  oi  Turkey  would 
not  allow  you  to  operate  combat  aircraft  out 
of  their  fields.  If  Greece  is  In  a  sensitive  situ- 
ation and  people  will  not  let  you  operate  out 
of  there  and  North  African  continent  will 
net  let  you  come  abosu-d  there,  how  else  are 
you  going  to  get  aircraft  Into  the  Middle 
East?  And  It  Is  going  to  be  a  pretty  good  fight 
to  do  that  with  all  of  tho.se  countries  being 
pro-Arai3  There  Just  Is  not  any  other  way  to 
do  It. 

QtrcsTioN.  The  carrier,  particularly  the 
third  nuclear  that  we  talked  about.  Is  obvl- 
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ously  a  vital  element  In  our  future  Navy's  ca- 
pacity? 

MILLER.  We  think  so  given  all  of  the  evi- 
dence you  are  seeing  here,  very  definitely. 
QiTESTiON.  What  about  the  cost? 
Mn-LER.  The  cost  Is  high.  There  Is  no  ques- 
tion about  It. 

Question.  The  last  figure  was  $640  million 
that  I  saw. 

Miller.    It    will    run,    depending   on   how 
much  you  include  in  it  and  how  much  of  the 
aircraft  aboard  and  so  forth,  the  estimates 
will  run  anywhere  In  the  550-650  category. 
Question.  640  did  not  Include — 
Miller.  That  is  about  right.  I  am  used  to 
thinking  In  terms  of  starting  at  about  425 
and  I  have  gone  up  over  the  years  to  525  and 
550  and  eGfi^But  it  depends  on  how  mtich 
they  are  landing  In  it.  But  that  is  about' 
the  right  figure. 

Question.  Any  chance  of  It  going  up  In 
view  of  preseut-day  costs  of  shipbuilding. 
from  that  statement? 

Miller.  It  is  kept  up.  It  has  been  going  up 
ever  since  we  laid  out  the  design  of  It  and  got 
to  talking  about  It.  I  think  this  is  all  a  func- 
tion of  the  economy  of  the  country,  labor 
costs  and  things  of  that  nature.  But  we  have 
to  rely  on  the  economists  over  on  the  Hill 
and  around  the  country  to  give  us  an  Indi- 
cator on  that.  But  we  have  put  an  awful  lot 
of  attention  on  keeping  the  cost  down  be- 
cause we  recognize  that  Is  a  very  vulnerable 
point  In  getting  the  thing  approved.  But  we 
do  not  want  to  buy  off  on  something  that  Is 
really  less  capable.  There  Is  absolutely  no 
sense  In  buying  a  smaller  ship.  You  mit;ht  as 
well  go  to  some  other  kind  of  weapons  sys- 
tems. 

QcTSTioN.  What  Is  your  opposition  to  the 
CVA70? 

MiLLFR.  The  opposition,  primary  opposition 
^hat  we  have  to  It  right  now  Is  centered  In 
certain  sections  In  the  Senate,  certain  num- 
bers of  Senators.  They  are  the  primary  oppo- 
sition to  It. 

QtJESTiON.  Senator  Case  and  Senator — 
Miller.   Mondale.  They  are  the  principal 
opponents  who  lead  a  group  In  the  Senate 
against  the  carrier. 

QiTESTioN.  Why  are  they  opposed  to  It? 
Miller.  They  ore  opposed  to  It  for  cost  pur- 
po.'es.   and   they   have  some   concern   about 
vulnerability. 

Question.  How  vulnerable  Is  t'ne  carrier? 
Miller.  Well,  again,  that  is  a  question  that 
Is  always  hard  to  answer  because  It  depends 
so  much  on  the  circumstances  under  which 
you  want  to  address  the  particular  operation 
in  which  the  carrier  is  Involved.  It  must  be 
vulnerable  to  some  degree  because  we  put 
llfejackets  on  It. 

So  It  has  got  to  have  come  kind  of  vulner- 
abllltya^gtij;  most  of  the  cases  used  against 
the  carrier  when  they  address  vulnerability 
they  start  off  with  the  carrier  m  a  fixed  body 
of  water  In  a  known  position  and  they  launch 
a  pretty  formidable  armada  against  It  and 
under  that  kuid  of  a  situation  If  the  enemy 
knew  where  1  was  and  It  was  a  good  weather 
program,  and  I  was  somewhat  confined  in 
what  I  could  do.  I  think  I  would  go  get  my 
Ufejacket  when  I  went  up  to  the  bridge. 

Question.  The  aircraft's  own  planes  are 
some  protection  from  the  air? 

Mn.LEH.  I  want  to  start  back  If  I  am  run- 
ning a  carrier  task  force  or  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  carrier  and  I  am  getting  ready 
to  engage  the  opjjosltlon.  I  want  to  have  the 
ability  to  employ  all  of  the  military  tricks 
that  I  have  been  taught  over  the  years.  I 
want  to  capitalize  on  surprise.  I  want  to  cap- 
italize on  silence  and  things  of  that  nature 
to  Improve  my  vulnerability. 

Question.  How  about  submarines? 
MnxER.  The  submarine  problem   Is  most 
difficult  to  handle.  Alter  I  exploited  surprise 
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and  silence,  which  since  the  French  and  In- 
dian War,  those  have  been  good  military  tac- 
tics and  you  do  the  same  thing  when  you 
are  operating  your  aircraft  carrier,  that  Is  one 
reason  why  this  aircraft  Is  Important.  It  en- 
ables you  to  stay  silent  and  exploit  surprise. 
But  after  I  have  loet  those  advantages,  and 
I  am  now  exposed,  then  I  have  to  go  In  and 
fight  myself,  fight  for  awhile  against  the 
threat,  against  the  air  that  would  be  coming 
overhead.  We  have  our  own  Interceptors  and 
own  missile  In  the  force  to  combat  that. 

As  I  Indicated  before,  we  will  take  care  of 
the  Bear  and  Badgers,  that  doesn't  particu- 
larly bother  us.  and  their  tactical  air.  They 
don't  have  sufficient  capability  and  range  to 
get  near  us  If  we^stay  far  enough  over  their 
shores.  We  have  to  worry  about  the  surface 
ships  with  the  surface  missile  We  have  the 
range  with  the  tactical  air  ro  keep  them  in- 
active We  do  not  have  to  sink  them.  All  we 
have  to  do  Is  destroy  the  top-side  control 
system  and  missile  batteries  themselves. 

That  gets  us  to  the  submarine,  the  real 
threat,  which  we  worn,-  about  the  most,  and 
that  Is  whv  you  will  find  us  concentrating  a 
great  deal'oii  ASW  forces  and  the  need  for 
ASW  rapabi'ltv  to  detect  those  submarines 
and  be  able  to  knock  them  out.  But  to  fire 
a  surface-to-surface  missile  they  must  sur- 
face, to  get  the  big  one  out,  the  long-range 
one  out,  and  we  have  some  capability  In  that 
regard. 

Question.  You  are  talking  about  their 
submcrine? 

Miller.  Yes.  We  have  some  capability  to 
detect  them  and  stay  with  them  and  then 
even  after  the  missile  Is  a:rborn?  we  have  the 
capability  to  defend  against  that.  But  while 
It  is  in  flieht  after  launch,  and  as  it  arrives 
close  to  the  target,  so  we  have  some  capa- 
bilities against  them.  But  make  no  mistake 
that  there  is  a  real  threat  there  :  nd  we  are 
not  running  around  and  saying  It  Is  a  piece 
of  cake.  It  is  not.  by  any  means,  but  compare 
It  to  o'her  weapons  systems  that  can  be  em- 
ployed ...  It  is  really  relatively  far  less  vul- 
nerable rnd  that  is  what  we  .nlways  try  to 
put  forward  .  .  If  that  carrier  cannot  hack 
It.  we  can  hang  It  up  right  there. 

Question.  What  do  you  think  our  chances 
are  of  getting  the  CV70? 
'Miller.  Well,  we  do  not  count  ourselves 
out  ever  on  this  program.  I  think  our  ability 

to  get  u.seful  needed  weapon  system 

Question.  You  have  a  hang-up  on  the  69. 
haven't  you? 

Miller.  Not  really,  not  anymore.  Oiu-  abil- 
ity to  get  throus^.on  a  lot  of  these  systems 
depends  an  awful  lot  en  the  understanding 
of  people  involved  and  on  the  funding  prob- 
lems and  the  degree  of  the  threat  and  also  on 
the  national  policy,  which  way  are  we  going 
to  go.  If  we  have  a  big  reversal  In  national 
policv  where  we  decided  that  we  do  not  need 
the  seas  anymore  and  we  are  going  to  back- 
off, then  It  would  be  In  tough  shape.  But  I 
do  not  really  see  that.  I  think  the  leaders  of 
this  country  and  even  the  college  students 
who  study  history  these  days  are  well  aware 
of  the  fact  the  economy  of  most  countries  of 
the  world  have  been  based  on  trading  and 
going  to  sea.  and  If  you  are  going  to  do  that 
you  need  a  merchant  marine;  and  If  you  are 
going  to  have  a  merchant  marine  to  guar- 
antee it  Is  there,  you  have  to  have  troops  to 
protect. 

And  If  you  are  going  to  have  commitments 
overseas  you  have  to  be  able  to  guarantee 
and  they  have  to  have  a  force  to  go  to  sea  to 
do  that.  And  If  we  do  not  get  the  CAA  in  "70, 
this  year,  we  will  get  It  some  time.  There  Is 
bound  to  come  a  time  when  the  alrcrsift  car- 
rier will  be  replaced.  There  has  never  been  a 
weapons  system  yet  developed  that  has  not 
been  replaced.  But  to  think  that  it  Is  going 
to  stop  wlih  CAA-69,  I  do  not  see  that  at  all. 
It  15  too  early  In  history  yet  for  that. 
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A  TRUy  AMERICAN 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  6.  1970 
Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  I 
include  a  letter  addressed  to  an  editor 
from  a  student  attending  Texas  A.  &  I. 
University  in  KingsviUe,  Tex.  This  letter 
presents  a  viewpoint  concerning  the  mili- 
tary action  in  Cambodia.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  following  the  incident  re- 
ferred to  in  the  student's  letter,  a  peti- 
tion commending  the  President's  Cam- 
bodian action  was  signed  by  3,000  stu- 
dents and  sent  to  Mr.  Nixon. 
The  letter  follows . 

A  True  American 
(By  Roger  O.  Jarvls) 
EorroR:  As  an  Interested  Student  on  thlB 
campus  and  as  a  person  who  believes  In  the 
Amerlctm  way  of  life.  I  would  like  to  Inform 
my  fellow  students  on  an  event  that  took 
place  last  Monday  night  at  the  regularly 
scheduled  Student  Council  meeting. 

A  member  of  the  Student  Ooimcll,  Mr. 
Chuck  Orr,  stood  up  at  the  close  of  the 
meeting  and  read  a  motion  that  condemned 
our  United  States  President  for  his  ordering 
American  troops  Into  Cambodia,  he  further 
stated  that  we  the  council  feel  this  is  to  be 
a  crime  and  that  we  the  council  should  stand 
with  all  the  other  Universities  In  the  country 
In  saj'lng  that  we  are  against  Nixon's  actions! 
The  motion  passed  by  a  vote  of  13  to  11.  It 
Just  so  happens  that  this  motion  was  kept 
until  the  end  of  the  three  hour  meeting  when 
several  council  members  had  left  the  meet- 
ing and  then  presented  the  motion  and  It 
passed!  Does  this  passed  motion  represent 
.your  full  views?  Are  these  your  feelings? 

These  are  not  my  feelings  at  all.  Some  of  us 
have  stayed  In  the  background  too  long.  I'm 
Blck  of  seeing  black  arm  bands  and  demon- 
strators, and  posters  which  degrade  our 
country  and  Its  leaders.  There  were  even 
two  ROTC  cadets  present  at  the  meeting 
and  their  two  votes  were  In  favor  of  the  mo- 
tion! These  two  men  will  soon  be  wearing 
the  uniform  of  an  American  officer  and  I  sure 
wouldn't  want  to  be  anywhere  near  them 
when  their  m^n  find  out  what  type  of  guys 
they  really  are.  How  do  the  rest  of  you  ROTC 
men  feel  about  this?  Would  you  like  to  serve 
m  an  outfit  with  these  two  "Americans?" 

Well,  as  It  stands  students,  you  all  have 
been  branded  as  anti-American  and  pro- 
peace  by  13  members  of  a  one  sided  student 
council.  I  sat  through  this  meeting  and 
heard  our  country  degraded  to  an  extent 
that  It  made  me  sick  to  my  stomach!  When 
are  we  going  to  stand  up  and  let  these  long- 
1. aired,  radical,  hypocrites  know  where  we 
6j:*nd!  The  motion  that  passed  will  be 
looked  upon  as  our  views,  not  the  council's. 
I  i)ersonally  commend  President  Nixon  on  his 
decision  ami  it  will  no  doubt  save  many 
American  lives. 

I  also  commend  our  ROTC  dept.  here  at 
A&I  and  say  that  I  am  proud  of  these  men 
for  what  they  are  doing  and  for  what  they 
stand  for.  It  is  alright  for  a  person  to  voice 
his  opinion  but  when  he  goes  to  the  extent 
to  degrade  our  country  and  her  leaders,  that's 
where  I  draw  the  line.  Be  It  as  It  may,  the 
motion  was  passed  and  I  want  everyone  to 
know  that  It  was  passed  by  13  of  your  fel- 
low students.  I  am  against  this  type  of  rep- 
resentation and  I  sincerely  hope  that  some- 
one else  besides  me  raises  hell  about  It  I  !  ! 
We  elected  these  IndividualB  to  represent 
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our  views  and  bo  far  this  semMter  only  a 
small  minority  of  the  student  councU  has 
tnUy  done  thlB.  BtlU,  these  idiotic  and  stupid 
bUls  continue  to  be  passed  by  a  group  of 
persona  who  would  tear  down  everything 
that  the  United  States  hae  ever  done  if  they 
could.  Ab  for  myBetf,  I  love  my  country,  and 
I  wlU  continue  to  stand  up  for  her  and  fight 
if  necessary  to  keep  otir  way  of  life  as  It  U. 
So  you  sUent  majority  who  for  so  long  have 
laid  silent,  awaken  to  a  new  day — voice  your 
opinion  so  others  may  profit.  Someone  wUl 
listen. 


SOUTH  KOREA  MUST  REMAIN  BAS- 
TION OF  ASIAN  LIBERTY 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF   BOtTTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  August  7,  1970 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  disturbing  to  note  proposals  being 
made  to  reduce  U.S.  Armed  Forces  in 
South  Korea.  I  am  incUned  to  doubt  the 
wisdom  of  such  proposals  at  this  time 
in  view  of  the  expanding  Communist 
threat  and  increasing  provocations 
throughout  the  world.  Such  proposals 
must  be  considered  with  great  caution. 
It  is  agreed  that  our  allies  must  carry 
a  larger  share  of  the  load  to  help  main- 
tain their  own  security.  However,  I  am 
not  convinced  the  timing  is  right  since 
the  48.000  South  Korean  troops  fighting 
in  South  Vietnam  will  be  needed  there 
for  some  time.  It  is  my  understanding 
the  timetable  for  the  withdrawal  of  any 
of  our  troops  from  South  Korea  is  ne- 
gotiable, which  is  good  to  know.  In  my 
judgment,  the  proposal  probably  should 
not  receive  serious  consideration  imtil 
South  Vietnam  is  capable  of  holding  its 
own  and  South  Korea's  forces  can  be 
released,  for  the  defense  of  their  own 
country. 

Mr.  President,  North  Korean  aggres- 
siveness has  increased  in  recent  years. 
North  Korea's  Soviet-supplied  air  force 
Ls  considered  stronger  than  that  of  the 
South.  A  reduction  of  U.S.  forces  at  this 
time  would  be  interpreted  by  the  Com- 
munists as  a  weakening  of  the  American 
commitment  to  defend  South  Korea. 

It  is  not  immediately  evident  where  a 
quick  reinforcement  from  the  United 
States  would  come  from  since  Japan  and 
Okinawa  are  doubtful  staging  areas  for 
political  reasons.  Then  too,  the  C-5A,  if  It 
survives  the  current  controversy,  is  still 
not  in  sufficient  production  for  rapid 
overseas  reifeorcement.  For  these  rea- 
sons. I  suggest  consideration  be  given 
to  the  deferment  of  any  firm  plans  to 
withdraw  one  of  the  two  U.S.  infantry 
divisions  from  South  Korea  until  a  later 
date. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  worthwhile  for  my 
distinguished  colleagues  to  note  a  similar 
evaluation  of  the  Korean  withdrawal 
proposal.  In  this  regard,  I  invite  attention 
to  an  editorial  entitled.  "South  Korea 
Mu-st  Remain  Bastion  of  A^ian  Liberty," 
published  in  the  State  newspaper  of 
Columbia,  S.C,  on  July  28,  1970.  I  con- 
gratulate the  State  for  its  astute  editorial. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
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that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Ex- 
tensions of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
SotrrH  Korea  Must  Remain  Bastion  Or 

Asian  Liberty 
One  danger  (among  many)  of  a  too-hasty 
withdrawal  of  United  States  forces  from 
South  Vietnam  is  the  posslbiUty  that  some- 
thing of  a  psychological  momentum  may  de- 
velop in  Washington  to  withdraw  U.S.  forces 
from  South  Korea  as  well. 

The  Inclination  to  do  so  already  Is  evident 
m  congressional  and  executive  circles  alike, 
but.  thus  far.  steps  In  that  direcUon  have 
been  tentative  and  cautious.  And  well  they 
should  be.  for  the  American  stake  In  th^  In- 
dependence and  security  of  South  Korea  Is 
even  more  Important  than  that  of  South 
Vietnam. 

South  Korea  Is  the  northern  anchor  of 
what  Is  hoped  ultimately  to  become  an  armed 
ring  around  the  eastern  rim  oi  Asia — a  ring 
aimed  at  containing  Communist  aggression 
within  the  present  Bamboo  curtain. 

It  is  the  aim.  not  only  of  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration but  of  the  free  nations  of  Asia 
as  weU.  that  the  Pacific  countries  eventuaUy 
will  be  able  to  provide  their  own  defenses 
against  encroachment  of  threat  from  the 
allies.  But  this  is  a  goal,  not' a  reaUty,  and 
the  VS.,  presence  In  South  Korea  is  essential 
for  reasons  of  morale  as  well  as  military 
security. 

Last  week's  conference  betwe^aJJ^S.  and 
South  Korean  officials  at  Honolulu  lert  un- 
determined, or.  at  least  unannounced,. any 
timetable  for  reducing  the  U.S.  contingent  of 
more  than  60.000  troops  now  in  Korea.  Con- 
structive agreements  were  disclfced  which 
contemplate  beefing  up  South  Korean  de- 
fense capabilities  (including  production  of 
defense  hardware)  and  the  stationing  of  ad- 
ditional U.S.  aircraft  on  the  peninsula. 

South  Koreans  have  strong  ties  with  the 
United  States,  for  It  was  US.  military 
strength  which  really  made  possible  the  sal- 
vation of  their  land  from  Communist  dom- 
ination and  U.S.  fiscal  aid  which  under- 
wrote the  development  of  much  of  their 
steadily  growing  economy. 

And  Americans  should  never  forget  that, 
of  all  the  Asian  friends  and  pseudo-friends 
of  the  United  States,  only  Korea  provided 
armed  assistance  of  any  consequence  to  the 
U.S.  effort  in  South  Vietnam.  Some  60,000 
South  Korean  troops  have  performed  val- 
iantly and  well  in  South  Vietnam  for  the 
last  several  years. 

But  gestures  of  mutual  appreciation  are 
overshadowed  bv  practical  considerations  at 
maintaining  an  effective  U.S.  presence  in  Asia 
until  free  Asians  can  insure  their  own  safety. 
South  Korea  Is  all  the  more  Important  as 
a  bastion  of  U.S.  strategy  in  the  Par  East 
now  that  Okinawa  is  to  revert  to  Japanese 
control.  And  since  Japan  shows  little  Inclina' 
tion  to  develop  a  defense  capability  equal 
to  task  of  deterring  further  Chl-Com  aggres- 
sion, it  Is  questionable  Just  how  much  reli- 
ance the  U.S.  can  place  upon  the  Japanese 
in  terms  of  defending  the  North  Pacific. 

No  such  doubt  exists  with  respect  to  the 
South  Koreans.  They  have  lived  through  the 
trial  and  torment  of  Communist  domination 
and  know  how  hard  and  sacrificial  a  strtiggle 
must  be  made  to  oust  Red  Invaders.  Fur- 
thermore, they  know  that  Premier  Kim  n 
Sung  stands  ready  to  "re-tinlfy"  all  of  Korea 
bv  force  and  under  Communist  dictation 
once  he  sees  a  chance  of  success. 

As  one  of  the  few  footholds  of  freedom  on 
the  continent  of  Asia,  South  Korea  deserves 
the  continuing  support  of  the  United 
States — and  of  free  men  everywhere. 
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TOWARD  A  THEORY  OF  MULTIPLE 
USE 


HON.  LAURENCE  J.  BURTON 

or    UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  6,  1970 
Mr  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in'response  to  the  growing  need  for  re- 
liable criteria  for  deciding  among  alter- 
native patterns  of  resource  use.  this  is 
the  fourth  in  the  series  cf  articles  I  am 
callinfiT  to  tlie  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
The  article  follows: 
Toward   a   Theory   or  Mui-tiple   Use:    Thk 

Casf  of  recreation  VERsrs  AcRicrLTntE 
(Bv  Peter  H.  Pearsct.  associate  professor  of 
economics.  University  of  British  Columbia. 
,  Vancouver.  Canada) 

I.    INTRODUCTION 

Multiple  use  is  often  extolled  as  a  means 
of  mitleating  growing  pressures  on  our  nat- 
ural resources.  Any  principle  of  management 
that  has  this  potential  deserves  careful 
studv  for  It  IS  certain  that  demands  on  our 
resource  base  will  continue  to  Increase,  and 
that  conflicts  between  uses  will  become  ever 
more  frequent  and   Intense. 

The  idea  of  multiple  use  has  great  appeal. 
It  is  perhaps  not  surprising  that  it  Is  ac- 
cepted and  expounded  by  so  many  harried 
resou'-ce  manacers  and  public  spokesmen  as 
a  panacea  for  their  problems.  But  any  at- 
tempt to  interpret  or  apply  the  concept 
where  uses  are  more  or  less  conflicting  is  met 
with  great  difficultv  Should  two  cr  more  uses 
of  a  -esource  be  served  simply  because  It  Is 
technically  possible  to  do  so''  Under  what 
clrcum-stances  can  we  say  It  is  desirable  to 
accommodate  one  eroup  of  users  when  this 
necessitates  a  compromise  In  the  resources 
capacltv  to  serve  others'  And  when  multiple 
use  is  desirable,  how  viuch  of  one  use  should 
be  sacrificed  for  another? 

William  Howard  Taft  is  reported  to  have 
said  that  there  are  a  great  many  people  in 
favor   of   conservation,    no   matter    what   It 
means.  Perhaps  the  same  can  be  said  today 
of  multiple  use    A  perusal  of  some  of  the 
basic  literature  in  the  natural  resource  sci- 
ences reveals  that  multiple  use  Hike  "con- 
servanon-i    wh;ie  frequently  alluded  to.  Is 
»  conspicuously  vague  Idea.  Standard  texts 
on  the  management  of  forests,  wUdllfe  and 
ranges  stress  full  use  In  terms  of  maximum 
physical  vlelds.  Thev  also  stress  th^  necessity 
of  accommodating  all  possible  us«™iilven  the 
Imperative  of  preserving  the  resource  base. 
But  the  critical  Issue  of  compromising  con- 
flctlng  demands  is  not  rigorously  dealt  with. 
Economics,   concerned   as   It   is   with   social 
choices  among  products  and  alternative  ways 
of  producing  them,  probably  comes  closest  to 
providing  the  required  analytical  concepts  In 
the  established  theory  of  the  multi-product 
firm    However,  that  problem  Is  not  strictly 
analogous  because  the  resource  inputs  are  all 
assumed   to  be  variable  and  are  dealt  with 
entlrelv  In  terms  of  their  total  costs.'  Econ- 
omists' have    also    demonstrated    the    me- 
chanics of  dealine  with  multiple  demands  In 
the  context  of  benefit-cost  analysis  as  It  ap- 
plies to  the  planning  and  evaluation  of  water 
resource  projects.-' 

At  another  level,  modern  mathematical 
techniques  and  large-scale  computers  have 
greaUy  facUlXated  the  development  and  use 
of  systems  analysis  and  the  construction  of 
complex  models  to  investigate  complicated 
interrelationships.  Ecologlsts  have  employed 
t.ne3e  tools  to  study  population  dynamics, 
mterrelatlonshlps  among  species  In  an  eco- 
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system  predator-prey  relationships  and  other 
phenomena.'  Economists  are  using  them  In 
problems  of  resource  planning.*  These  tech- 
niques can  help  to  demonstrate  the  Implica- 
tions of  various  processes  within  fixed  con- 
straints, and  hence  offer  promise  for  analyzing 
multiple  simultaneous  demands  on  a  fixed 
resource  base  at  a  highly  sophisticated  level. 
Such  developments  Intensify  the  need  for  a 
basic  theoretical  demonstration  of  the  factors 
underlying  the  optimum  combination  of 
users  of  a  resource  base. 

In  response  to  this  growing  need  for  reli- 
able criteria  for  deciding  among  alternative 
patterns  of  resource  use.  a  small  number  of 
articles  have   recently  appeared  In  joiunals 
of  quite  different   disciplines,  all  of  which 
have  emploved  the  same  basic  concepts  of 
production  theorv  to  analyze  the  multiple- 
use  problem.^  This  article  Is  an  extension  of 
that  discussion.  It  begins  by  demonstrating 
the  economic  principles  underiylng  the  opti- 
mum combination  of  two  Lor  more)  competl- 
•  ive  uses  of  a  fixed  resource.  In  order  to  pro- 
vide   ^ome    context    for   the    discussion,   we 
-choose  the  example  of  competing  demands  of 
deer  and  cattle  on  a  parcel  of  rangeland,  al- 
though the  principles  are  general  enough  to 
apply  to  a  wide  range  of  situations.  ThU  par- 
ocular  example  permits  a  subsequent  discus- 
sion of  the  nature  of  recreational  values  m 
contrast  towommercially  valued  products. 

n.  Or\nKINC    THE    INTENSITY    OF 
COMPETITIVE    rSES 

Let  us  consider  a  hypothetical  parcel  of 
rangeland  capable  of  supporting  domestic 
livestock  (henceforth  -cattle-)  oi  a  species 
of  big  game  animal  (henceforth  "deer  )  or 
variotis  combinations  of  the  two.  The  area 
is  such  that  It  incloses  a  range  which  provides 
the  limiting  constraint  on  the  size  of  Iden- 
tifiable populations  of  deer  or  cattle."  The 
assumed  objective  Is  to  maximize  the  value 
generated  by  the  range  under  either  or  both 
of  the  two  products. 

Use  of  rangeland  bv  deer  and  catUe  con- 
Qlct  in  various  wavs.  The  degree  of  conflict 
depends  on  the  Intensity  of  use  of  the  range 
bv  each.^  While  the  two  typically  have  differ- 
ent preference  patterns  for  forage,  they  will 
u-llize  the  same  vegetation  at  high  Intensities 
of  u--e  Thev  also  have  different  requirements 
with  respect  to  continuity  of  habitat,  cover, 
topographical  features,  and  the  works  of  man 
Considering  ftrst  the  range  In  Its  natural 
sta-e  IT  will  have  an  average^  long-run  capac- 
ity to  suppori  a  p9,»ulatlon  of  d^er  of  a  piu-- 
-icular  size  In  the  absence  of  any  competition 
from  cattle.  In  Figure  1.  this  population  is 
depleted  bv  the  distance  OB  on  the  horizon- 
tal axis    Converselv.  In  the  absence  of  any 
competition  from  deer,  the  maximum  pop- 
ulation of  cattle  that  could  be  continuously 
supported  is  represented  by  the  distance  OA 
on  the  vertical  axis. 

Between  these  two  extremes,  various  com- 
binations of  cattle  and  deer  can  be  sup- 
ported. Each  combination  is  depicted  by  a 
point  in  the  quadrant.  Joining  «11  the  points 
which  represent  combinations  that  will  fully 
utilize  the  capacity  of  the  range  will  yle.d  a 
curve  in  the  form  AB.'  This  boundary  of 
attainable  combinations  Is  the  -product  on 
possibilities"  curve  (or  transformation 
curve)  of  economic  theory.  Several  featiues 
of  the  curve  should  be  noted: 

1  Its  curvature  reflects  the  degree  of  com- 
'netitlon  between  the  two  populations.  If 
they  were  perfectlv  competitive.  In  the  sense 
that  they  had  precisely  the  same  require- 
ments OA  would  take  the  form  of  a  straight 
line  This  would  Indicate  that  more  of  one 
could  be  carried  at  the  cost  of  less  of  the 
other  in  constant  proportion  (such  would  be 
the  case,  for  example,  if  the  two  populations 
were  very  similar  species  of  cattle).  At  the 
other  extreme.  If  they  were  In  no  wav  com- 
petitive, the  curve  wotUd  t^ke  the  form  of  a 
right  angle  with  projections  to  the  axes.» 
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2  Any  point  Inside  the  curve  represents  a 
possible  combination,  but  one  which  will  not 
fully  utilize  the  range. 

3  Anv  improvements  to  the  range  will  shift  /-« 
the  curve,  but  probably  not  synunetrically. 
A  change  that  increases  the  carrying  capac- 
ltv for  cattle  will  increase  the  distance  OA, 
but  this  might  increase  or  decrease  Its  abll- 
Itv  to  support  deer.  On  the  other  hand,  any 
deterioration  of  the  range  will  shift  the  curve 
Inward  toward  the  origin. 

The  technical  relationships  underlying  the 
production-possibilities    curve    provide    the 
necessary  Information  relating  to  the  poten- 
tialities of  the  resource  base,  but  they  do  not 
offer  a  criterion  for  choosing  the  best  com- 
bination For  this  purpose  we  need  additional 
information  relating  to  the  value  of  the  two 
outputs.  Assume  that  the  value   c/  both  a 
head  of  cattle  and  of  deer  is  known  4  we  re- 
turn to  the  problem  of  evaluation  below), 
and  that  there  are  no  costs  involved  In  pro- 
ducing either,    other  than  providing  rarige 
capacltv.'"  we  can  then  depict   the  relative 
value  of  deer  and  cattle   In  Figure   1    (not 
printed  in  the  Record  1   by  the  slope  of  an 
exchange  line.  The  base  P,,  of  the  small  tr  - 
angle   represents  the  number  of  deer  that  is 
equal  In  value  to  a  quantity  of  cattle  meas- 
ured bv  P    The  slope  of  the  hypotenuse  and 
Its   projection— the   line   MN— Indicates   the 
rate  of  exchange  (more  precisely  the  social 
marginal  rate  of  substitution)   between  cat- 
tle and  ue"^." 

We  ndw  adjust  the  vertical  position  of  the 
exchange  line  to  discover  the  point  at  which 
the  production-possibilities  curve  Is  parallel 
to  it— the  point  of  tangency  E.  This  Is  the 
point  on  the  production-possibilities  curve 
that  represents  the  optimum  combination— 
OY  cattle  and  OX  deer— since  no  other  point 
wT  Yield  so  high  a  total  value.  To  the  left 
of  e"  the  production-possiblUties  curve  has 
a  more  gradual  slope  than  the  exchange  Une^ 
wh  ch  means  that  additional  increments  of 
deer   are    worth   more    than   the   associated 
sacrifice  In  cattle.  To  the  right  of  E,  total 
value  can  be  increased  by  sacrificing  game  for 
cutle    Thus,  on  the  logic  that  more  of  one 
product  should  be  produced  as  long  as  It  Is 
worth    more    than    the    value    sacrificed    in 
terms  of  the  other  product,  the  best  use  of 
the  resource  Is  reoresented  by  the  point  at 
which  the  trade-off  In  physical  possibilities 
is  just  equal  to  the  trade-off  In  value  be- 
tween the  two  products.  It  Is  therefore  Im- 
poss'ble  to  increase  the  value  of  total  output 
by  anv  shift  away  from  the  point  at  which 
the  two  curves  are  parallel— at  E. 

m.   SOME  EXTENSIONS  OF  THE  THEORETICAL 
SOLt-TION 

Because  the  slope  of  the  exchange  line  re- 
flects the  relative  value  of  the  two  products, 
Its  intercepts  Indicate  the  value  of  the  com- 
bined output  m  terms  of  the  equivalent  value 
of  each  product  separately.  Thus  the  opti- 
mum combination  of  OY  cattle  and  OX  deer 
is  equal  to  the  value  of  A  cattle  (or  of  BN 
deer)  because  this  Is  the  excess  over  the  • 
maximum  quantltv  (OAi  of  cattle  that  could 
be  produced  alone  (or  the  maximum  quan- 
tity. OB,  of  deer). 

If  the  potentialities  for  multiple  use  In- 
volved three  products,  we  would  require  an- 
other axis,  at  right  angles  to  the  other  two 
in  Figure  1.  The  production-possibilities 
curve  would  become  a  three-dimensional 
curved  surface,  and  the  exchange  line  a  slop- 
ing plane.  Again  the  point  of  tangency  would 
depict  the  optimum  combination  of  outputs. 
For  four  or  more  products  the  expositor  must 
have  recourse  to  simultaneous  equations."' 

This  presentation  also  permits  an  Illus- 
tration of  sUuations  in  which  multiple  use  Is 
possible  but  not  advantageous.  The  technical 
possibility  of  producing  two  produots  Is  In- 
dicated by  anv  production-possibilities  curve 
that  extends  outward  from  both  axes.  But 
the  slope  of  this  relationship  might  not  be 


equal  to  that  of  the  exchange  line  at  any 
point  within  the  quadrant.  The  curves  will 
touch  at  one  of  the  axes  (at  whichever  end 
of  the  production-possibilities  curve  that  has 
a  slope  nearest  that  of  the  exchange  line). 
•\  indicating  that  the  highest  use  of  the  re- 
/  source  Is  the  production  of  the  product 
measured  on  that  axis  alone.  To  take  an  ex- 
treme example.  If  the  value  of  deer  above 
was  zero,  the  exchange  line  would  be  hori- 
zontal, and  the  optimum  output  would  be  OA 
cattle: 

IV.    INVESTMENT    IN    RESOURCE    IMPROVEMENT 

We  have  hitherto  discussed  technical  pro- 
duction possibilities  assuming  that  the  re- 
source base  Is  in  a  fixed  state  of  development, 
namely  In  its  unimproved  natural  condition. 
Various  kinds  of  Investment  In  the  range 
(drift-fencing,  vegetation  control,  fertiliza- 
tion, etc.)  might  be  undertaken  to  improve 
Its  capabilities,  and  any  such  Improvement 
will  result  in  a  new  production-possibilities 
curve.  An  investment  in  resource  improve- 
ment is  justified  whenever  Us  cost  is  less  than 
the  increase  In  value  of  the  combined  prod- 
ucts produced. 

In  the  right  hand  quadrant  of  Figure  2 
(not  printed  in  the  Record  1  the  eariier  pro- 
duction-posslbilites  curve  AB  and  exchange 
line  MN  are  reproduced.  The  value  of  the  op- 
timum combination  of  products  is  converted 
to  dollars  In  the  left  hand  quadrant  with  the 
aid  of  a  "cattle  price  line."  the  slope  of  which 
reflects  the  value  of  cattle.  This  line  relates 
any  quantltv  of  cattle  (or  combinations  of 
deer  and  cattle  measured  In  cattle-equiva- 
lents 1  on  the  vertical  axis  with  its  dollar 
value  on  the"  horizontal  axis.  The  optimum 
combination  of  cattle  and  game  identified  at 
point  E  Is  equivalent  in  value  to  OM  cattle 
which  is  shown  in  the  left  hand  quadrant  to 
be  equal  to  OV  dollars  (the  conversion  could 
alternatively  be  made,  of  course,  from  the 
deer-equivalents  measured  on  the  horizontal 
axis) . 

Now  consider  an  investment  that  will  Im- 
prove the  range  for  cattle  but  reduce  Its 
quality  for  deer.  This  would  yield  a  new  pro- 
duction-possibilities curve  of  the  form  A'B'. 
The  curve  is  now  tangent  to  the  exchange 
line  M'N'  at  a  point  further  away  from  the 
origin.  This  Indicates  that  the  toUil  value 
of  output  Is  increased  even  though  the  quan- 
tfty  of  deer  produced  at  the  new  optimum 
combination  is  reduced  (I.e.  E'  is  to  the 
left  of  E).  The  increase  in  total  value  pro- 
duced is  equivalent  to  MM'  cattle,  which  Is 
VV  dollars.  This  gain,  and  Information  re- 
lating to  the  cost  of  the  change,  provide  the 
data  for  a  benefit-cost  evaluation  of  the  In- 
vestment in  range  Improvement.  Tlie  In- 
vestment is  justified  If  Its  cost  Is  less  than 

Not  all  changes  that  Increase  the  resource  s 
capacity  to  produce  one  product  will  Increase 
the  value  of  the  total  output  (let  alone  pass 
^         the    test   of   economic    feasibility).    An   Im- 
/  ptovement  to  Increase  the  capacity  for  deer 

might  produce  a  productlon-possibUltles 
curve  sufti  as  A'B".  Although  more  deer 
can  be  produced  with  this  chan-e,  the  maxi- 
mum value  of  total  output  Is  below  that 
which  can  be  attained  in  the  original  situa- 
tion The  reduction  in  maximum  potential 
output  Is  indicated  by  the  tangency  of  the 
new  curve  with  a  lower  exchange  line  (not 
drawn  In  the  diagram),  the  projectlon*of 
which  would  indicate  a  value  for  the  com- 
bined, product  of  less  than  OV.  It  shotUd 
be  noted  that  if  deer  were  valued  more  high- 
ly the  exchange  line  would  be  steeper  and 
this  Improvemeht  would  -then  yield  greater 
values.    ' 

Various  other  results  from  Improvements 
can  be  illustrated,  such  as  an  increase  in 
carrying  capacltv  for  both  products  resiUt- 
ing  'in  an  outward  shift  In  the  frontier  of 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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attainable  combinations  over  the  whole 
range  and  a  reduction  In  oompetltlon  be- 
tween the  two  outputs  which  Increases  the 
curvatlon  of  the  frontier.  These  results  can 
be  expressed  in  terms  of  their  total  economic 
effect  m  the  left  hand  quadrant.  This  in 
turn  permits  an  evaluation  of  the  efficiency 
of  alternative  forms  of  investment  in  re- 
source Improvement." 

v.  data  requirements 
Application  of  the  above  analysis  to  real 
situations  of  competitive  demands  on  a  re- 
source raises  formidable  problems  for  data 
collection.  Nevertheless,  the  theoretical  solu- 
tion  serves  the  useful  purpose  of  concen- 
trating attention  on  the  kinds  of  data  that 
are  necessary  for  dealing  w^th  these  prob- 
lems. 

The  solution  obviously  Involves  marginal 
analysis.  The  determination  of  the  optimum 
combination  of  outputs  depends  not  on  the 
total  potenital  quantity  or  value  of  each 
product  that  can  be  produced,  but  on  the 
implications  of  having  a/flttle  more  of  one 
at  the  expense  of  another.  It  Is  a  confron- 
tation of  the  trade-off  In  physical  quanti- 
ties at  the  margin  with  their  relative  val- 
ues on  the  other  that  enables  the  analyst 
to  presoribe  the  appropriate  direction  of 
adjustment. 

The  data  required  consist  of  the  purely 
technical  relationships  which  He  behind  the 
producticn-posslbilities  curve,  and  the  eco- 
nomic information  which  lies  behind  the  ex- 
change line.  Much  biological  research  ap- 
pears to  have  been^one  on  the  food  require- 
ments of  different  animal  species.  However, 
this  research  Is  of  limited  usefulness  for  the 
purposes  of  the  present  problem  because  it 
concentrates  on  forage  preferences  and  pro- 
tein intake  rather  than  on  the  nature  and 
degree  of  Inter-species  competition  at  differ- 
ent intensities  of  use  of  the  range  Determi- 
nation of  the  production-possibilities  rela- 
tionship descrH>ed  above  for  any  particular 
tvpe  mf  range  reauires  experimental  control 
of  the  species  mix  on  Fpeclftc  areas  of  land 
to  determine  the  various  combinations  that 
will  fuUv  utilize  its  carrying  capacity,  allow- 
ing each  species  to  adjust  its  forage  Intake 
and  behaviour  in  the  face  of  competition. 

The  economic  data  required  consist  of  the 
value  of  each  of  the  products.  "Hie  two  prod- 
ucts in  the  example  chosen  above  yield  bene- 
fits in  different  forms  Ccmpetitlve  market 
prices  are  tvpically  available  to  provide  a 
guide  to  the  "value  of  cattle.'^  The  evaluation 
of  doer  is  a  much  'more  complex  problem. 
It  is  not  the  game  per  se  that  is  valued  by 
consumers,  but  rather  the  recreation  that 
It  provides  for  hunters.  The  relationship  be- 
tween the  available  game  and  the  quantltv 
and  quality  of  recreation  It  affords  is  largely 
an  unexplored  area  of  enquiry. 

In  attempting  to  develop  a  theoretical  ap- 
proach to  the  evaluation  of  a  recreational 
resource  such  as  deer,  we  should  first  recog- 
nize two  quite  separate  issues.  One  issue  is 
the  evaluation  of  a  unit  of  nonmarketed 
recreation,  and  the  other  issue  Is  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  physical  availability  of 
a  recreational  resource  and  the  amount  of 
recreation  It  generates.  The  evaluation  of  free 
outdoor  recreation  is  discussed  further  be- 
low In  order  to  proceed  with  an  examination 
of  the  relationship  between  recreation  and 
the  capacltv  of  recreational  resources,  let  us 
slmplv  assume  that  we  can  ascribe  reliable 
values  to  units  of  recreational  experience, 
which  in  the  present  example  are  measured 
In  hunter-days   (hereinafter  "hunts")." 

VI.    RECREATIONAL    BENEFTTS    AND    THE    CAPACrTT 
OF    RECREATIONAL    RESOURCES 

An  increment  of  deer  population  can  In- 
crease the  value  of.  recreation  produced  In 
either  or  both  of  two  ways.  First,  the  game 
can  accommodate  more  hunters  and  If  the 
quality  of  hunting  remains  the  same,  the 
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total  value  of  hunting  Is  raised  in  the  same 
proportion  as  the  Increase  In  the  numt>er  of 
hunts  Secondly.  If  the  number  of  deer  Is  In- 
creased but  the  number  of  hunters  remains 
the  same,  the  quality  of  hunting  (and  hence 
the  value  of  a  hunt)  Is  raised.  Both  effects 
might  be  felt.  In  which  case  the  increase  in 
hunting  activity  would  partly  offset  the  rise 
in  hunting  quality. 

Let  us  characterize  hunting  quality  in 
terms  of  hunting  success.  There  are  many 
possible  definitions  of  hunting  success.  In- 
deed there  are  many  factors  that  can  con- 
tribute to  a  hunters  evaluation  of  the  "suc- 
cess" of  his  hunt.  But  here,  we  are  Interested 
in  the  implications  of  different  quantities  of 
deer  and  the  most  relevant  measure  of  hunt- 
ing success  (S)  is  the  number  of  animals 
killed. (K)  expressed  as  a  ratio  of  the  number 
of  hunts  (N).  We  can  expect,  other  things 
remaining  constant,  that  the  index  of  hunt- 
ing success  will  be  directly  related  to  the 
quantltv  of  game  available  (O).  «^d  In- 
versely related  to  the  number  of  hunt*.  In 
summary, 
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In  the  right  quadrant  of  Figure  3  [not 
printed  In  the  Record]  the  curve  Sh  repre- 
sents a  "high"  level  of  hunting  success.  It 
traces  the  relationship  between  the  quan- 
tltv of  deer  and  the  number  of  hunters  that 
can  be  accommodated  at  that  level  of  suc- 
cess Curve  Si  traces  the  same  relationship 
for  a  "low"  index  of  success.  Si  Is  higher  at 
all  points  than  S,..  because  for  any  quantity 
of  deer  more  hunters  can  be  accommodated 
at  a  lower  level  of  success.  Of  course  In 
reality  there  are  more  than  two  sj-mmetrical 
success  curves,  each  relating  to  a  hlpher- 
level  of  success  than  the  one  above  It.  The 
shape  of  these  curves  in  Figure  3  Is  based  on 
a  guess  as  to  their  real  form. 

In  the  left  quadrant  the  number  of  hunts 
is  related  to  the  total  value  generated  by 
the  game  resource.  Consistent  ^^ith  the  as- 
sumption that  hunting  quality  Is  a  function 
of  hunting  success,  the  value  of  a  hunt  Is 
assumed  to  depend  on  hunting-success.  Thus 
hunts  wnth  a  certain  level  of  hunting  suc- 
cess are  worth  a  specific  amount:  and  the 
more  hunts,  the  greater  the  total  value  gen- 
erated in  constant  proportion.  The  straight 
line  S.,  m  this  wav  shows  the  relationship 
between  total  value  and  number  of  hunts 
for  our  "hlch"  level  of  success.  Since  "low 
success  means  a  lower  value  per  hunt.  S. 
lies  above  Sh  so  that  total  value  increases 
at  a  slower  rate  relative  to  the  number  of 
hunts.  .  . 

According  to  Figure  3.  a  given  number  of 
deer  (Q'l  could  accommodate  Nt,  hunts  at 
the  "high"  level  of  success,  and  these  would 
be  worth  in  total  V.'.  II.  on  the  other  hancL 
a  "low  level  of  success"  was  maintained,  the 
same  amount  of  game  would  permit  Ni 
hunts.  But  these  low -quality  hums  are  worth 
sufficiently  less  so  that  their  lower  individual 
value  offsets  their  larger  number,  and  their 
total  value  Vi'  Is  less  than  V>.'.  Maintenance 
of  the  higher  level  of  success  therefore^ 
makes  more  valuable  use  of  the  gamfe  in  this 
case.  This  result,  of  course,  depends  upon 
the  shape  of  the  curves. 

We  can  now  examine  the  effect  on  deer 
values  of  a  change  in  the  quantity  of  deer 
from  Q'  to  Q".  At  the  same  "high"  level  of 
success  the  number  of  hunts  can  increase 
to  Nk"  and  the  total  value  will  rise  from 
Vh'  to  Vh"  This  Is  the  value  of  an  incre- 
ment of  deer  which,  with  the  value  of  cat- 
tle provides  the  data  for  establishing  the 
exchange  Une  for  the  two  products.'' 

It  should  be  noted  that  If  the  relationships 
are  similar  to  those  drawn  In  Figure  3.  we 
experience  diminishing  returns  from  game. 
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As  8uoc«sslve  equal  IncremenU  are  added. 
the  aaooclated  tncreaaes  In  both  hunts  and 
value  get  smaller.'* 

Again,  we  are  deaUng  with  technical  rela- 
tionships on  the  one  hand  and  economic 
relaUonshlps  on  the  other.  The  relation  be- 
tween game  and  hunUng  success  Is  a  tech- 
nical one.  and  can  be  determined  by  careful 
Btaflstlcal  observations  and  controlled  ex- 
periments. The  curve  for  a  particular  level 
of  hunting  success  might  be  shifted  upward 
by  measures  designed  to  make  the  game 
more  accessible  or  obtain  a  better  distribu- 
tion of  hunting  activity. 

The  left  quadrant  In  Figure  3  involves  a 
simple  economic  relationship  between  the 
nimiber  of  hunts  (N)  sold  at  a  specified 
value  per  hunt  (v)  and  total  value  (V). 
where 

V  =  v(N). 
The  value  of  a  hunt  therefore  becomes  the 
critical  economic  variable,  and  deserves  fur- 
ther analysis. 

vn.  rvALtJATioN  or  etcreation 
Sometimes  hunting  opportunities  are  pur- 
chased on  a  normal  market  basis,  and  the 
prices  paid  for  these  opportunities  indicate 
their  value.  This  analytically  simple  case  Is 
unfortunately  rare   In   North   America;    the 
usual  situation  being  one  of  free  access  to 
any  hunting  area  within  a  given  public  Ju- 
risdiction on  payment  of  a  nominal  license 
fee.  When  hunting  is  not  marketed,  the  na- 
ture of  the  benefits  accruing  to  the  people 
of  the  Jurisdiction  on  payment  of  a  nominal 
license  fee.  When  hunting  Is  not  marketed, 
the  nature  of  the  benefits  accruing  to  the 
people  of  the  Jurisdiction  In  whose  Interests 
the    resources    is    managed    depends    upon 
whether  the  users  are  part  of  this  same  po- 
litical  group.   Insofar  as  the   users  are   not 
members  of  the  population  in  whose  Inter- 
ests the  resources  are  managed,  the  benefits 
take  the  form  of  any  direct  or  indirect  en- 
hancement  of  incomes  enjoyed  by  the   re- 
source-owning group  as  a  result  of  the  rec- 
reational activity  of  outsiders   Measurement 
of  this  benefit  involves,  in  large  part,  esti- 
mating the  purchases  of  outsiders  from  the 
resource-owning  gfoup,  and  subtracting  the 
costs  the  latter  Incur  In  supplying  the  visi- 
tors with  the  goods  and  services  they  buy." 
The  net  benefits  typically  take  the  form  of 
private  profits  to  entrepreneurs  sen'lng  the 
visiting  recreatlonists,  government  revenues 
from  license  sales  and  taxes,  and  economic 
rents. 

When  the  recreationlsts  are  members  of 
the  community  for  whom  the  resources  are 
managed,  there  is  an  additional  benefit  to  be 
considered,  namely  the  unpald-for  satisfac- 
tion which  accrues  to  the  consumer  as  "con- 
simier  surplus."  This  is  the  amount  that 
consumers  would  be  prepared  to  pay  for 
something  In  excess  of  what  they  do  pay, 
rather  than  go  without  it.* 

The  measurement  of  consumer  surplus  has 
attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  from 
economists  recently,  especlaUy  in  connection 
with  outdoor  recreation.*"  This  is  not  the 
place  to  review  or  analyze  the  different 
methods  of  evaluation  that  are  being  de- 
veloped. But  It  Is  probably  not  Inaccurate 
to  say  that  the  Increasing  sophistication  in 
techniques  of  evaluating  non-priced  re- 
sources already  permits  estimates  of  value 
that  are  as  precise  as  those  used  regularly  In 
other  kinds  of  Investment  decisions. 

We  have  hitherto  ignored  all  benefits  of 
game  that  accrue  to  nonhunters.  First,  there 
are  the  less  consumptive  users  of  the  re- 
source— photographers  and  tourists — whose 
benefits  involve  an  evaluation  problem  simi- 
lar to  those  of  hunters,  though  the  "product" 
they  consume  differs.  Secondly,  the  wild  re- 
sources may  have  scientific  value  which  Is  not 
reflected  In  any  form  of  observable  human 
behaviour."  Finally,  individuals  may  value 
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wild  resotirces  even  though  they  never  seek 
them  out.  but  merely  derive  satisfaction 
from  the  knowledge  that  they  are  there.  This 
explains  the  real  concern  of  nature  groups 
about  the  despoUation  of  natural  phenomena 
that  they  have  never  seen  nor  are  Ukely  to 
see.  A  related  kind  of  value  has  been  termed 
•option  value."  This  term  refers  to  the  will- 
ingness of  some  people  to  pay  something  to 
retain  the  option  of  enjoying  some  activity 
even  though  they  might  not  foresee  actually 
doing  so."  These  latter  values  are  exceeding- 
ly difficult  to  measure.  They  become  Impor- 
tant when  the  resources  under  consideration 
are  xmique.  and  where  decisions  affecting 
them  may  be  Irreversible. 

Vnl.    CONCLUDING    SUMMARY 

This  article  has  addressed  the  problem  of 
simultaneous  and  conflicting  uses  of  a 
natural  resource.  The  assumed  objective  has 
been  one  of  maximizing  the  contribution  of 
the  resource  to  the  welfare  of  the  social  group 
In  whose  Interest  it  Is  managed. 

The  highest  value  Is  found  to  be  derived  by 
a  combination  of  uses  specified  by  the  con- 
frontation of  a  set  of  purely  technical  rela- 
tionships on  the  one  hand  with  economic 
relationships  on  the  other.  The  most  valuable 
combination  of  cattle  and  deer  Is  arrived  at 
by  sacrificing  deer  for  cattle  as  long  as  the 
value  lost  In  deer  is  exceeded  by  the  cor- 
responding marginal  value  gained  in  cattle 
and  vice  versa. 

The  particular  geometric  solution  of  the 
problem  presented  here  also  enables  a  demon- 
stration of  the  relationships  underlying  an 
examination  of  the  efficiency  of  Invettments 
in  resource  improvement  by  illustrating  the 
relevance  of  changes  in  the  value  of  com- 
bined output  to  benefit-cost  criteria. 

There  are  many  difficult  problems  in  deter- 
miiUng  both  the  technical  and  economic  rela- 
tionships required  for  the  application  of  this 
theory.  But  while  few  studies  have  been  made 
to  establish  the  technically-possible  com- 
binations of  different  species  on  a  range,  the 
problems  they  raise  do  not  appear  more  dif- 
ficult than  those  encountered  In  more  cus- 
tomary forage  studies. 

The  most  formidable  economic  problem  lies 
in  establishing  the  value  of  resources  pro- 
vided free  to  users.  In  these  cases  the  market 
is  prevented  from  supplying  the  usual  Indi- 
cators of  consumer  evaluations,  and  the  un- 
pald-for benefits  must  be  estimated  from 
indirect  evidence.  Where  unique  phenomena 
of  nature  are  being  considered,  additional 
and  more  difficult  analytical  problems  are 
Involved. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  this  article  has  been 
to  demonstrate  the  kind  of  information  re- 
quired to  fix  the  socially-optimum  combina- 
tion of  conflicting  u.ses  of  a  resource.  As 
Increasing  demands  are  placed  on  rural  re- 
sources, there  will  be  more  and  more  cases 
In  which  the  most  efficient  management  re- 
gime will  involve  providing  for  two  or  more 
uses  at  once.  There  appears,  therefore,  to  be 
an  urgent  need  to  clarify  the  criteria  for 
establishing  optimum  combinations  of  uses. 
This  article  has  attempted  to  throw  some 
light  on  the  conceptual  problems  Involved. 
These  problems  suggest  a  wide  scope  for 
interesting  research  bringing  together  the 
combined  expertise  of  biologists  and 
economists. 

FOOTNOTES 

=  Set,  e.g.  G.  Stlgler,  The  Theory  of  Price 
162-65   (3  ed.  1966). 

-  See.  e.g  .  J.  Krutllla  &  O.  Eckstein,  >Iultl- 
ple  Purpose  River  Development  (19581. 

'These  innovations  are  well  Illustrated  by 
the  contributors  in  Systems  Analy^s  In 
Ecology  (Kenneth  E.  P.  Watt  ed.  1966). 

'  See  e.g..  A.  Maass.  M.  Hufschmldt.  R.  Dorf- 
man.  H.  Thomas  Jr.,  S.  Marglin,  &  G.  Pair, 
Design  of  Water  Resource  Systems  (1966). 

=  The  nature  of  competition  between  do- 
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mestlc  Ad  wild  animals  on  a  range  was  In- 
vestigated by  Cook,  Common  Use  of  Summer 
Bange  by  Sheep  and  Cattle,  7  J.  Range  Mgt. 
10-13  (1964);  and  the  economic  Interpreta- 
tion of  Cooks  findings  appeared  In  Hopkln. 
Economic  Criteria  for  Determining  Optimum 
Use  of  Summer  Range  by  Sheep  and  Cattle, 
7  J.  Range  Mgt.  170-175  (1954).  Hopkln's  Use 
of  Economics  in  Making  Decisions  Relating  to 
Range  Use.  48  J.  Farm  Econ.  1594-603  (1956) , 
prompted  Hall.  Product  Quality  and  Public 
Land  Management,  Land  Econ.  6&-«6  (Feb- 
ruary 1964)  :  See  also  Gregory.  An  Economic 
Approach  to  Multiple  Use.  I'Porest  Scl.  6-13 
(1955);  and  Pearse,  An  Economic  Approach 
to  the  Problem  of  Range  Competition  Be- 
tween Cattle  and  Game,  88  E.  African  For- 
estry &  Agrlc.  J.  Special  Issue:  Proceedings 
of  the  Wildlife  Use  Symposium,  Nairobi, 
1967,  at  84r-m  (1968). 

•But  the  range  under  consideration  need 
not  encompass  the  entire  ai*as  used  by  the 
two  species.  A  common  example  Is  a  winter 
range  for  game.  While  the  game  depends  on 
the  range  only  for  a  few  critical  winter 
months.  Its  capacity  is  the  major  constraint 
on  the  wild  populations,  which  often  have 
surplus  range  for  the  rest  of  the  year  In  ad- 
joining (often  high-elevation)  arefss.  Simi- 
larly, cattle  might  use  the  range  only  for  a 
few  summer  months,  depending  upon  the 
regime  of  the  farm  enterprise. 

•There  have  been  many  scientific  studies 
on  the  Inter-relatlonshlps  between  wild  and 
domestic  animals.  Particularly  relevant  ex- 
amples Include  Julander,  Deer  and  Cattle 
Range  Relations  in  Utah,  1  Forest  Scl.  130- 
139  (1955);  Dasmann,  Deer-Livestock  Forage 
Studies  on  the  Interstate  Winter  Deer  Range 
in  California.  2  J.  Range  Mgt.  206-212  (1949) 
Morris,  Elk  and  Livestock  Competition,  9  J, 
Range  Mgt.  11-14  (1956);  Pickford  &  Reld, 
Competition  of  Elk  and  Domestic  Livestock 
for  Summer  Range  Forage.  7  J.  Wildlife  Mgt. 
328-38  (1954). 

''The  author  is  aware  of  the  considerable 
technical  difficulties  In  identifying  the  points 
on  this  curve  in  any  real  situation.  Cyclical 
fluctuations  in  wildlife  populations  change 
the  relationship  between  population  size 
,  and  range  capability  over  time.  Weather  con- 
ditions change  the.capacity  of  the  range  from 
year  to  year  and  affect  different  gracing 
species  in  different  ways.  Many  ranges  are  in 
a  state  of  long-run  serial  succession  and  so 
on. 

»  Near  the  Intercepts,  the  curve  is  drawn 
almost  at  right  angles  to  the  axes,  suggesting 
that  at  low  levels  of  use  by  one  species  that 
species  can  be  increased  at  small  sacrifice  In 
terms  of  the  other.  Several  Investigators  sug- 
gest that  a  little  cattle  grazing  will  some- 
times Improve  the  range  for  deer,  and  the 
converse  is  also  possible.  This  wcyild  cause 
the  curve  to  curl  inward  toward  the  Inter- 
cepts. Moreover  beneflclal  Interactions  may 
occur  at  other  Intensities  of  use,  causing  Ir- 
regularities in  the  curve, 

'•  If  there  are  non-range  costs  Involved,  the 
term  "value,"  where  It  Is  used  below,  should 
be  changed  to  read  "value  net  of  non-range 
costs."  This  point  seems  to  have  been  ne- 
glected by  HaU,  Hopkln  and  Gregory  who  re- 
fer simply  to  product  prices,  supra  note  5. 

"The  exchange  line  Is  straight  providing 
only  that  the  quantities  of  the  two  products 
that  this  range  can  produce  are  insufficient 
to  affect  their  relative  values. 

>*  For  an  exposition  of  the  mathematical 
counterpart  of  this  geometric  presentation, 
see  Gregory,  supra  note  5. 

"The  Implications  for  evaluation  of  the 
time-pattern  of  costs  and  benefits  will  not  be 
explored  here.  If  the  costs  and  resulting  bene- 
fits are  not  incurred  In  the  same  Immediate 
period,  the  appropriate  comparison  Is  between 
the  discounted  present  worth  of  each. 

"  Gregory,  supra  note  5.  suggests  that  suc- 
cessive levels   of  management  costs  would 


produce  concentric  contours  of  productlon- 
posslbUltles.  From  this  he  develops  an  expan- 
sion path  of  optimum  output  combinations 
(similar  to  that  in  traditional  production 
theory)  which  U  then  translated  Into  total 
cost  and  revenue  curves  to  determine  the 
level  of  management  for  maximum  profit.  In 
view  of  the  indlvlslbUlty  of  most  resource 
management  activities  and  their  varying  ef- 
fects on  the  different  products  Involved.  It 
seems  unlikely  that  productlon-posslbUltles 
curves  will  be  symmetrical  and  hence  the  ex- 
pansion path  smooth.  This  approach  Is  prob- 
ably less  appropriate  for  this  problem  than 
for  the  traditional  production  problem  of  the 
firm  facing  opportunities  to  adjust  Inputs  or 
outputs  In  a  continuous  way. 

'-  But  any  non-range  costs  Involved  In  rear- 
ing and  marketing  must  be  subtracted  to 
yield  the  measure  of  value  required  for  this 
analysis.  Supra  note  10.  In  some  cases,  sub- 
sidies and  market  imperfections  may  prevent 
the  real  value  of  the  product  from  being  re- 
flected in  Its  price,  which  must  therefore  be 
corrected  for  these  Influences. 

"There  may,  of  course,  be  benefits  from 
the  existence  of  game  other  than  the  recrea- 
tion generated  In  the  form  of  hunting;  this 
sole  benefit  is  assumed  here  for  simplicity. 

-"  Depending  on  the  shape  of  the  curves, 
an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  game  inlght 
change  the  level  of  success  which  maximizes 
value.  With  a  change  In  game,  therefore,  a 
new  analysis  would  be  necessary  to  deter- 
mine the  value-ajaximizlng  level  of  hunting 
success. 

"  Hopkin,  supra  note  5,  attempts  to  deal 
with  quality  differences  by  changing  the  rel- 
ative value  of  the  two  products  (and  hence 
the  slope  of  the  exchange  line)  for  each  pro- 
duction combination.  This  enables  a  neat; 
general  mathematical  solution,  but  is  likely 
to  prove  operationally  cumbersome. 

■'  See  Pearse,  An  Economic  Evaluation  of 
Non-Resident  Hunting  and  Guiding  in  the 
East  Kootenay,  16  Can.  J.  of  Agric.  Econ. 
100-11  (1968). 

^"At  least,  this  is  one  definition  of  con- 
sumer surplus.  Sec  J.  R.  Hicks,  A  Revision  of 
Demand  Theory  (195C). 

=•  See,  e.g.,  M.  Clawson  &  J.  Knetsch,  Eco- 
nomics' of  Outdoor  Recreation  (1966); 
Crulchfield,  Valuatijn  of  Fishery  Resources, 
38  iSnd  Econ.  145-54  (1962);  pavls.  The 
Value  of  Big  Game  Hunting  in'  a  Private 
Forest,  Transactions  of  the  29th  North  Amer- 
ican Wildlife  and  Natural  Resources  Confer- 
ence. Wildlife  Management  Institute,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  393-403  (1964);  Pearse,  A  Neu: 
Approach  to  the  Evaluation  of  Non-Priced 
Recreational  Resources.  44  Land  Econ.  87-99 
(1968);  and  Outdoor  Recre.itlon  Resources 
Review  Commission,  Economics  Studies  of 
Outdoor  Recreation,  Report  No.  24  (1962). 
=  Krutllla.  Some  Environmental  Effects  of 
Economic  Development,  Daedalus  1058-70 
(Fall,  1967). 

» See  Kahn,  The  Tyranny  of  Small  Deci- 
sions: Market  Failures,  Imperfections,  and 
the  Limits  of  Economics,  19  Kyklos  23-46 
( 1966) ;  and  Krutilla,  Conservation  Reconsid- 
ered, 57  Am.  Econ.  Rev.  777-^6   (1967). 


VOTER  REGISTRATION  1970 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or    CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  6,  1970 
Mr.  ROYBAL,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
that  the  California  League  of  Women 
Voters  and  the  California  Jaycees  de- 
serve the  highest  commendation  from 
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active  citizens  everywhere  for  the  out- 
standing Joint  public  service  profect 
they  are  sponsoring  this  year  called 
Voter  Registration  1970. 

These  two  fine  civic-minded  organiza- 
tions have  joined  together  in  Votet  Reg- 
istration 1970  to  helii  promote  the  very 
same  basic  objective  that  we  here  in  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  and  our 
colleagues  in  the  Senate,  supported  over- 
whelmingly when  we  adopted  the  his- 
toric new  Federal  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1970 — to  allow  18-,  19-,  and-  20-year- 
old  American  citizens  to  vote  in  all  elec^ 
tions  after  January    1,  1971. 

By  striving  tow'ard  the  congressional 
objective  of  expanding  the  voting  elec- 
torate to  include  the  largest  number 
and  broadest  range  of  the  citizenry  pos- 
sible, the  California  League  of  Women 
Voters  and  the  California  Jaycees,  in 
their  Voter  Registration  1970  project, 
are  making  a  significant  contribution 
toward  the  achievement  in  the  United 
States  of  a  genuine  participatory  democ- 
racy— as  a  working  reality,  and  not  just 
a  nice  soimding  slogan. 

Our  Nation  takes  pride  in  havmg 
created  the  idea  of  a  modern  democracy. 
Yet,  every  year  millions  of  our  citizens 
fail  to  exercise  their  right  and  obligation 
to  vote. 

In  the  United  States  the  people  are 
sovereign  and  hold  the  ultimate  power 
and  authority,  and  make  the  decisions 
which  affect  their  lives.  While  they  elect 
Presidents.  Governors,  and  Congressmen 
to  exercise  a  part  of  their  power  and  to 
make  some  of  their  decisions,  the  people 
remain  the  final  source  of  power. 

In  1968,  however,  some  47  million 
Americans  did  not  vote.  Thus,  39  per- 
cent of  our  adult  population  had  no 
voice,  whatsoever,  in  their  government. 
And  these  are  not  merely  numbers,  but 
people  who  live,  work,  and  pay  taxes,  and 
have  a  vital  stake  in  what  happens  to 
this  colmtr>^ 

In  my  home  State  of  California,  alone, 
experts  now  estimate  that  some  3.5  mil- 
lion residents,  who  are  otherwise  eligible 
to  vote,  will  not  be  able  to  exercise  their 
franchise  in  197,0  because  they  are  not 
registered  to  vote. 

In  fact.  preliminar>'  census  informa- 
tion on  California  indicates  that  the  per- 
centage of  unregistered  adults  in  the 
Golden  State  is  greater  than  at  any- 
time since  1944— more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century. 

■^  Because  of  this  appalling  situation,  the 
good  work  of  the  California  League  of 
Women  Voters  and  the  California  Jay- 
cees in  Voter  Registration  1970 — in  offer- 
ing their  statewide  assistance  in  f  acilitat- 
.  ing  the  effort  to  seek  out  and  register 
more  California  residents — is  doubly  im- 
portant, and  in  fact,  absolutely  vital- to 
the  proper  fimctioning  of  our  American 
system  of  government. 

As  a  specific  example,  Mr.  Speaker,  of 
how  Voter  Registratiort  1970  is  working 
in  the  public  interest,  in  a  thoroughly 
nonpartisan  and  nonpolitical  fashion,  I 
would  like  to  include  in  the  Congres- 
sioNAi  Record  at  this  point  the  verbatim 
text  of  a  postal  patron  -mailing  I  am 
sending  to  the  residents  of  my  30th  Dis- 
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trict  in  California,  advising  them  of  the 
valuable  assistance  they  may  obtain  from 
officials  of  Voter  Registration  1970  in 
helping  them  register  to  vote  this  year — 
so  that  they  will  be  able  to  qualify  to  ex- 
ercise the  great  privilege  and  duty  of  all 
citizens:  to  cast  their  ballot  for  the  can- 
didates of  their  choice  In  the  important 
general  elections  this  coming  November. 

The  text  follows: 
Postal  Patbon — Locai,,  30th  Congressionai. 
District,  Caltpobnta 

Dear  Constitttent:  The  act  of  voting  is 
fundamental  to  a  Democracy.  But  you  can't 
vote,  unless  you  are  registered.  If  you,  or 
anyone  In  your  household  are  eUgible  to  vote 
but  are  unregistered  at  this  address,  I  urge 
you  to  register  before  September  10,  so  that 
vou  may  vote  in  November. 

To  help  you  In  this  process,  I  am  providing 
the  attached  card.  If  you  are  currently  un- 
registered, please  fill  it  out  and  return  It  to 
Voter  Registration  70,  a  Joint  public  service 
project  of  the  California  League  of  Women 
Voters  and  the  CaUfornla  Jaycees.  Voter  Reg- 
istration "70  offilcals  wlU  give  It  to  an  appro- 
priate Deputy  Registrar  (guided  by  whichever 
pany  preference  you  may  choose  to  indicate 
on  the  rettirn  card) ,  and  every  eflfort  will  be 
made  to  register  you  to  vote. 

You  are  eUgible  to  register  to  vote  If  by 
November  3;  you  will  be  21  years  of  age,  and 
have  lived  m  California  for  1  year  and  the 
County  for  90  days. 

If  you  have  any  questions,  please  call  the 
County  Registrar  of  Voters  at  628-9211,  ext. 
63231,  or  the  League  of  Women  Voters  at 
938-3251,  or  Voter  Registration  '70  at 
478-9701. 

Sincerely, 

Edward  R.  Rotbal, 
Your  Congressman. 

Voter  Registration  1970 

(Sponsored  by;  California  League  of  Wom- 
en Voters  and  California  Jaycees.  Post  Office 
Box  :;1765.  Sauta  Monica,  California.) 

If  you  are  not  now  registered  to  vote  fill  in 
and  return. 

(Note;  filling  out  and  returning  this  card 
does  not  register  you  to  vote,  but  every  effort 
will  be  made  to  have   a  Deputy  Registrar 
contact  you.) 
To:  Voter  Registration  '70 

We  are  presently  not  registered  to  vote: 
(Please  print) 

Names:    -" 

Address:    - 

City:     

Phone: 

Best  time  to  contact: 

In  the  Evening. 

During  the  Day. 

Call  First. 

Party  preference : 

Democratic. 

Republican. 

Peace  and  Freedom. 

American  Independent. 

Other. 

Decline  To  State. 

Registration  closes  September  10. 

Of  course.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  urging 
all  California  residents,  if  they  have 
a  chance  to  register  personally,  to  by  all 
means  take  advantage  of  the  opportu- 
nity, and  not  wait  for  a  deputy  registrar 
to  call  on  them. 

In  addition,  I  am  also  reminding  citi- 
zens of  the  very  timely  warning  adopted 
by  Voter  Registration  1970  for  their  pub- 
lic service  advertising  campaign:  "You 
Can't  Vote,  if  You  Aren't  Registered." 
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LUNAR  SAMPLES 


[ON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE*»HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
*  Thursday.  August  6.  1970 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration has,  over  the  last  year, 
made  available  to  a  large  cross  section 
of  the  American  public  the. results  of  our 
initial  lunar  exploration.  One  of  the 
major  results  of  this  exploration  has 
been  the  public  display  of  lunar  samples. 
The  demands  i&r  exhibits  of  this  type 
have  far  exceeded  NASA"s  capability  to 
furnish  such  samples,  but  an  outstand- 
ing job  has  been  done  and  NASA  is  in- 
creasing the  number  of  exliibits  which 
are  available.  I  am  including  in  the 
Record  a  letter  to  me  from  Dr.  George 
M.  Low.  deputy  administrator  of  NASA, 
wliich  outlines  in  some  detail  the  subject 
of  public  exhibition  of  lunar  samples  and 
how  NASA  is  attempting  to  meet  all  of 
the  demands  for  this  type  of  exhibit.  The 
letter  follows: 

N.STION.\L    AERON-MTTICS    .\N'D    Sp.^ce 

Administp..\tion-. 

Wa^^hington.  DC.  July  24.  1970. 
Hon.  Olin  E.  Teaoue. 
Chairman.    Special    Ad    Hoc    Subcommittee. 

Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

Hou.ie   of   Representatives,   Washington. 

DC. 
Dear  Ma.  Ch.^ikxian  :  The  recent  hearing 
on  H.R.  10771  cf  the  Ad  Hnc  Subcomnilttee 
of  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronau- 
tics touched  briefly  on  some  aspects  of  the 
subject  of  public  exhibit  of  lunar  samples. 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  sup- 
plement my  ans-.vers  and  attempt  to  give  the 
subcommittee  a  more  complete  picture  of 
what  NASA  has  done  and  Is  doing  to  as-sure 
that  as  many  Americans  as  possible  have  an 
opportunity  to  view  the  materials  brought 
back  from  the  moon  by  our  astronauts  and. 
hopefully,  gain  some  appretiation  of  their 
signiiicance. 

The  attached  table  indicates  the  samples 
that  have  been  available  for  public  display 
and  ho'.v  many  people  have  seen  them  in  the 
first  year  since  the  rirst  lunar  landing.  Even 
with  a  reasonable  allowance  for  overlap  in 
our  attendance  figures  for  individuals  who 
mav  have  seen  exhibits  more  than  ouce, 
these  figv.rcs  indicate  that  over  six  and  a  half 
million  people  in  the  United  States  have 
seen  a  lunar  sample  As  a  matter  of  policy — 
which  we  have  adhered  to  with  only  a  few 
unavoidable  exceptions — every  public  display 
has  been  accompanied  by  an  exhibit  and 
supporting  marerlal  -.vhlch  has  sought  to 
convey  the  significance  of  the  sample  and 
the  values' of  lunar  exploration  so  that  the 
viewers  do  not  regard  the  lunar  material 
merely  as  a  novelty  but  come  away  from  the 
exhibit  With  some  appreciation  of  its  broader 
meaning.  In  this  regard,  we  believe  that  the 
exhibits  at  15  major  science  museums  to 
date,  with  41  more  planned  for  the  coming 
year,  In  addition  to  the  exhibit  accompany- 
ing the  Apollo  11  capsule  to  all  50  state  cap- 
itals and  the  Smithsonian  exhibit  are  espe- 
cially effective. 

The  area  that  has  Ijeen  most  difficult  for 
us  has  been  the  tremendous  number  of  in- 
dividual request?^  we  have  received  for  dis- 
play of  lunar  samples  at  particular  occasions. 
During  the  past  year  we  have  received  over 
1.300   such    requests    from    individuals    and 
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organizations  all  over  the  country  and  have 
been  able  to  flU  74  of  them  to  date.  Ob- 
viouslv  we  cannot  meet  all  of  them.  Many 
requests  do  not  qualify  under  the  basic  cri- 
teria which  we  have  to  set  as  a  responsible 
agency  of  the  government.  For  example,  we 
have  had  to  reject  requests  associated  with 
advertising,  commercial,  or  fund-raising  ac- 
tivities. We  have  also  ha<i  to  turn  down  re- 
quests where  the  sponsors  were  unable  to- 
provide  adequate  arrangements  for  the  trans- 
fer, security,  display,  and  return  of  samples. 
In  some  cases,  of  course,  the  scheduling  of 
available  samples  and  exhibits  has  made  It 
impossible  to  have  a  sample  available  for  i^ 
particular  place  on  a  particular  date.  Within 
these  necessary  constraints  we  have  done 
our  best  to  give  favorable  consideration  to 
all  requests  received. 

The  question  of  occasions  such  as  state 
and  county  fairs  Is  especially  difficult.  In 
spite  of  good  intentions,  unacceptable  com- 
mercial overtones  are  hard  to  avoid  and  the 
stringent  security  that  must  be  provided  to 
protect  the  samples  Is  hard  to  maautain.  Per- 
haps most  importantly,  li  Is  our  view  that  the 
samples  should  be  presented  so  that  the 
viewer  receives  full  information  on  the  sci- 
entific and  engineering  enterprise  that  Is 
Involved  in  lunar  exploration,  and  does  not 
regard  the  samples  simply  as  curiosities.  Por-j 
these  reasons.  I  believe  we  must  consider  each  S 
proposal  of  this  nature  on  a  case-by-case 
basis. 

Several  weeks  ago.  based  on  an  assessment 
of  our  experience  to  date  and  the  prospec- 
tive availability  for  display  of  Apollo  12 
samples,  we  decided  to  augment  by  six  the 
nuniher  of  samples  and  associated  exhibits 
available.  More  recently  we  have  decided  en 
a  further  increase  of  two.  Thus,  as  Indicated 
in  the  attached  table,  the  total  number  of 
samples  with  exhibits  available  for  pro- 
grammed and  individual  requests  for  dis- 
plays will  Increase  from  10  to  18  by  about 
October  1. 

I  want  to  assure  you  and  the  Subcommit- 
tee that  NASA  fully  appreci.ites  the  Impor- 
tance of  making  lunar  samples  available  for 
dlsplav  at  every  appropriate  opportunity  and 
that  we  will  continue  to  make  every  effort 
to  respond  favorably  to  Congressional  and 
other  special  requests. 
Sincerely  yours. 

George  M.  Low, 
Deputy  Administrator. 


NATIONAL    AERONAUTICS   AND  SPACE    ADMINISTRATION 
PUBLIC  DISPLAY  OF  LUNAR  SAMPLES  i 


August  7,  1970 


READ  AND  COMPARE 


August  7,  1970 


Number  ol 

viewers  to 

samples        July  1970 


^k.Number 
^        of 


1.  Programed  exhibits:  ,„-«»« 

Major  US.  museums 5        Z.660,000 

Smithsonian  Institution 1        1,905.000 

Apollo   11  spacecraft  tour  to 

50  State  capitals 1  800,000 

United  Nations.  New  York 1  () 

2.  Presented  by  President  to 

Governors 50         Unknown 

3.  Other: 

Samples  and  exhibits  availa- 
ble lor  meeting  approved  indi- 
vidual requests  for  scientific 

meetings  and  public  dis-       . 

plays.   - '2-1-8        1.440.000 

Samples  assigned  to  scientists 

at  Institutions  throughout 

the  United  States  which 

may  from  lime  to  time  be 

available  lor  local  public 

display •  154  


1  Excludes  USIA  exhibits  overseas  and  samples  presented 
by  President  to  loreign  heads  ot  state. 

J  Presented  July  20.  1970. 

'8  additional  samples  and  exhibits  will  become  availabi* 
about  Oct.  1.  1970. 

•  Number  of  principal  investigatoib 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  6.  1970 
Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  St. 
Louis  public  schools  have  lost  an  out- 
standing leader  in  the  field  of  education 
when  its  superintendent,  Dr.  William  A. 
Kottmeyer.  resigned  after  35  years  with 
the  public  school  system.  Dr.  Kottmeyer 
has  chosen  to  spend  his  days  in  the  fu- 
ture writing  and  in  revising  some  of  the 
200  textbooks  he  has  authored  in  the 
past. 

The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  has  car- 
ried a  series  of  two  articles,  based  on  an 
interview  with  Dr.  Kottmeyer,  ip  which 
he  discusses  the  role  of  education  in  the 
past,  the  present,  and  what  he  antici- 
pates for  the  future.  I  want  to  share  his 
thoughts  with  my  colleagues  and  to  urj?e 
that  they  read  and  compare  the  chang- 
ing patterns  as  Dr.  Kottmeyer  presents 
them: 

Kottmeyer  Mourns  An  Alliance's  End 

(By  Dana  L.  Spltzer) 
William  A.  Kottmeyer,  whose  brilliant  36- 
year  public  schools  career  here  ended  in 
June  when  he  resigned  as  superintendent  of 
schools,  never  has  believed  that  schools  alone 
are  the  most  important  Institutions  In  the 
education  of  a  child. 

In'  Kottmeyer's  vl^w  schools  rarely  were 
effective  except  as  part  of  a  triangle  that  In- 
cluded the  church  and  the  family.  When 
any  part  of  the  triangle  collapsed,  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  schools  diminished. 

There  was  a  time,  Kottmeyer  said,  when 
that  triangle  was  as  solid  as  the  face  of  a 
pyramid.  But  technology  and  urbanization 
have  crippled  the  church  and  have  torn  the 
family,  leaving  the  .school,  still  operating  as 
It  did  50  years  ago.  all  too  often  unsupported 
m  the  task  of  educating. 

Almost  everything  that  Is  wrong  with  ur- 
ban schools  stems  from  the  breakdown  of 
the  triangle,  Kottmeyer  believes. 

In  St.  Louis,  as  in  many  other  major  cities, 
the  average  intelligence  score  of  school  chil- 
dren Is  93,  seven  points  below  the  national 
average  of  100.  In  reading,  language  and 
arithmetic,  children  In  the  'city's  schools 
average  six  months  behind  national  norms. 
For  three  hours  on  a  recent  afternoon  in 
a  quiet  corner  of  the  employes  cafeteria  at 
McGraw-Hill,  Inc..  a  publishing  Arm  In  west 
St.  Louis  County  where  he  is  revising  the 
textbooks  he  has  written.  Kottmeyer  dis- 
cussed the  schools  of  St.  Louis. 

He  dwelt  on  why.  In  his  opinion,  they  prob- 
ably would  never  again  be  as  good  as  they 
once  were.  He  touched  on  many  education 
problems:  finances,  race,  teachers,  decen- 
tralization, curriculum.  But,  to  Kottmeyer. 
none  of  these  was  so  threatening  to  the  fu- 
ture of  public  education  as  the  disintegra- 
tion of  that  alliance  of  church,  home  and 
school. 

When  Kottmeyer'speaks  about  school^,  the 
pa.st  Is  very  much  with  him.  llghtin-j  the  way 
to  a  yesterday  that  he  clearly  wishes  could 
be  tomorrow. 

•We  must  seriously  consider  the  future  of 
public  education,"  he  said.  "What  do  we  want 
from  our  schools?  How  can  we  get  It  and  are 
we  prepared  to  make  the  necessary  commit- 
ments?" 

Unfortunately,  In  his  estimation,  schools 
no  longer  command  the  respect  they  once 
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did  from  the  home.  That  has  meant  a  dis- 
inclination to  support  them  financially,  but 
probably  Just  as  Important,  less  co-opera- 
tion from  parents  and  others. 

Kottmeyer  discussed  the  new  problems 
confronting  the  schools  when  the  massive 
Negro  migration  to  the  North  began  in  the 
1940s. 

Using  City  Plan  Commission  statistics,  i;pe 
School  Board  says  that  from  1950  to  1970  the 
number  of  whites  in  the  city  decreased  at  the 
rate  of  16,300  a  year,  while  the  numbers  of 
blacks  increased  at  the  rate  of  6800  annually. 
A  byproduct  was  two  problems  detrimental 
to  schools.  Kottmeyer  said.  They  were  higher 
divorce    rates   and   lower   family   incomes. 

Traditionally,  Kottmeyer  said,  public 
schools  "took  the  children  of  the  European 
Immigrants  and  made  the  Horatio  Alger  suc- 
cess story  come  true  for  many  of  them. 

"In  that  little  school  down  on  Seventh 
sueet,  those  kids  learned  what  It  took  to 
make  It  in  the  world.  Respect.  Hard  work. 
Nose  clean.  Opportunity  waited. 

"Who  do  you  think  is  living  today  out  In 
Ladue?" 

For  blacks,  he  said,  the  success  formula 
never  worked,  or  at  least  It  did  not  work  as 
effectively  as  It  had  for  those  who  had  pre- 
ceded them  in  the  city  schools.  Discrimina- 
tion in  Jobs  and  housing  erased  opportunity 
from  the  equation. 

Thus  alienated,  blacks  never  gave  In  their 
homes  or  their  churches  the  kind  of  support 
to  schools  that  European  immigrants  had 
given.  Kottmeyer  said. 

Kottmever's  own  German  Lutheran  back- 
ground fits  well  into  his  scenario  of  ethnic 
sons  and  daughters  rising  through  the  system 
through  discipline  and  hard  work.  He  Is  a 
native  St.  Louisan,  Jesuit  educated  at  St. 
Louis  University,  where  he  earned  his  doctor 
of  philosophy  degree. 

As  a  college  student,  he  says,  he  found 
most  courses  boring  and  took  to  reading 
library  books  when  at  dry  lectures. 

"Six  a  day  was  my  usual  quota,"  he  said. 
"I  learned  more  from  those  books  than  In  any 
college  course.  Most  learning  Is  like  that.  It 
comes  from  interest." 

Today,  his  reading  pace  continues.  He  de- 
vours pamphlets,  books  and  Journals  at  a  rate 
of  900  words  a  minute. 

Starting  as  a  teacher  In  1935,  Kottmeyer 
advanced  to  assistant  principal,  principal, 
director  of  research,  assistant  superin- 
tendent, deputy  superintendent,  and  in  1963 
EUJtlng  superintendent  of  instruction.  He 
was  named  superintendent  of  schools  In 
1967. 

He  Is  regarded  nationally  as  an  authority 
on  reading  and  spelling  Instruction  and  has 
written  or  coauthored  about  200  textbooks 
and  supplementary  teaching  manuals,  some 
of  which  are  In  use  here.  He  receives  no  roy- 
alties from  those  used  here. 

Kottmeyer  Is  quick  to  concede  that  the  old 
days,  when  he  and  other  members  of  the  St. 
Louis  Philosophic  Society  sought  to  make 
the  city  the  cultural  center  of  the  world, 
may  not  have  been  the  best  of  times. 

The  im^rtant  thing  is  that  people  thought 
they  were,  he  said.  The  propaganda  of  home, 
church  and  school  was  so  closely  entwined, 
and  so  rarely  challenged,  that  for  most  people 
illusion  was  reality. 

"The  church  told  Sonny  to  honor  his 
mother  and  father.  It  told  Papa  to  forget 
about  chasing  his  neighbor's  wife.  Nobody 
pays  any  attention  today.  But  they  did  then. 
They  knew  the'y  would  burn  In  hell,  by  God, 
If  they  didn't.  imii» 

"You  had  the  father  then  n>ot\gftj«Tated 
from  his  family  by  divorce  or  busfness  obli- 
gations, as  Is  too  often  the  case  today.  He  gave 
stability  to  his  home  and  earned  the  respect 
of  his  children. 

"  'You   listen   to   the   teacher,  son,'   Papa 
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would  say.  'I  don't  want  to  hear  about  trou- 
ble. Teacher  knows  what  la  good  for  you.  You 
listen.' 

"Parents  don't  care  like  that  any  more. 
Or  If  they  do.  It's  usually  on  the  side  of 
the  kids,  rather  than  the  teacher." 

It  was  the  teacher,  preferably  In  Kott- 
meyer's mind  the  stereotypical  spinster,  who 
amalgamated  the  chvirch,  home  and  school. 
Through  her,  the  dark-eyed  little  Italian  boy 
and  the  freckled  Irish  lass  learned  that  read- 
ing and  writing  and  arlthemetlc  had  an 
auxiliary  purpose;  to  create  good  American 
citizens.  Schools  transmitted  society's  politi- 
cal and  social  values  to  the  young,  thus  pre- 
serving stability  and  consensus  In  the  adult 
community. 

A  good  American  knew  that  as  long  as  he 
operated  within  the  bounds  of  patriotism  and 
the  Ten  Commandments,  things  would  work 
out.  They  had  to.  All  that  he  had  learned, 
through  teacher  and  priest,  mother  and 
father,  said  they  would. 

The  system  worked,  Kottmeyer  believes, 
and  perpetuated  itself  because,  unlike  to- 
day, few  teachers  questioned  the  precepts 
they  had  Inherited.  Their  commitment  was 
to  their  children,  not  to  reforming  the 
svstem. 

'  "There  Is  no  one  like  her  today,"  he  re- 
marked wistfully  of  that  teacher  of  yester- 
year. 

"That  stem-faced  Irish  gal  went  Into  a 
crummy  sch®ol  down  on  Pestalozzl  and 
taught  Ihoee  Uttle  Immigrant  children  how 
to  learn. 

"No  husband  to  attend  to.  No  children 
of  her  own.  She  loved  those  children  In  her 
classroom.  Night  and  day,  she  cared  about 
them,  helping  them  to  do  well.  You  can  do 
It,  Tony,  she  would  say.  You're  a  smart  boy, 
Tony.  You  can  do  It." 

When  Tony  made  It,  his  success  was  the 
teacher's  consecration.  It  Is  what  hooks 
every  good  teacher,  Kottmeyer  believes. 

"There  Is  no  greater  inspiration  on  the 
face  of  this  earth  than  to  take  the  raw 
mind  of  a  child  and  teach  It  how  to  learn." 

The  teacher  Kottmeyer  refers  to  "took 
$100  a  month  for  her  Job  and  was  glad  to 
get  It.  Those  kids  eind  their  parents  were  her 
life.  Devoted.  How  many  teachers  today  have 
that  kind  of  commitment? 

"Today  they  try  to  do  the  Job  In  six  hours 
a  day  and  want  a  larger  pay  check  every 
year."  ^ 

Skill  Emphasized  by  Kottmeyer 
(By  Dana  L   Spltzer) 

William  A.  Kottmeyer  concedes  that  he 
knows  neither  the  full  significance  of  some 
current  trends  In  education  nor  the  answers 
to  some  of  the  problems  they  create. 

But  In  a  recent  interview  Kottmeyer. «who 
resigned  as  superintendent  of  schools  In 
June,  discussed  some  of  these  trends  casting 
the  light  of  his  35  years'  experience  on  the 
shadow  that  haunts  sch'dols  here. 

Foremost,  he  believes,  Is  the  demand  by 
teachers  for  a  greater  voice  In  school  poUcy. 
Justified  as  they  are,  he  says,  teachers  prob- 
ably are  alienating  themselves  even  more 
from  the  community. 

Teachers,  he  says,  have  not  convinced 
others  that  they  are  as  concerned  with 
school  children  as  they  are  with  their  own 
pay  checks. 

"School  people  wonder  why  taxpayers  don't 
love  them.  B^t  what  have  teachers  ever  done 
to  show  that  they  love  those  kids? 

"We  as  educators  have  been  most  to  blame 
for  not  opening  contact  with  parents,"  he 
said. 

This,  he  said,  has  created  a  latent  hostil- 
ity among  parents  that  has  been  fueled  by 
the  laziness  of  bad  teachers  and,  most  un- 
fortunately, the  arrogance  of  good  ones. 
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Kottmeyer  has  only  lately  come  to  ap- 
preciate what  John  Dewey  suggested  about 
75  years  ago,  that  Is  that  "genius  among 
teachers  Is  as  rare  as  genius  In  other  realms 
of  human  activity.  Education  Is,  and  forever 
will  be,  in  the  hands  of  ordinary  men  and 
women." 

He  remarks  that  "teachers  have  never  been 
the  brightest  people  In  the  world,"  citing 
studies  showing  the  performance  scores  of 
education  students  to  be  among  the  lowest 
of  all  college  students. 

That  view  has  been  modified  somewhat 
in  the  few  short  weeks  since  he  retired, 
by  his  exposure  to  persons  outside  profes- 
sional education. 

"I  was  really  quite  appalled  by  some  of 
them.  So  I  suppose  you  could  say  that  teach- 
ers are  no  dumber  than  most  people. " 

The  quality  of  teachers  concerns  Kott- 
meyer because  he  believes  fervidly  that 
'there  are  no  good  schools  or  bad  schools. 
Only  good  teachers  and  bad  teachers." 

There  is  little  difference  between  Roose- 
velt High  School  and  Country  Day  School, 
between  Harvard  and  St.  Louis  Umverslty 
he  says,  except  in  the  quality  of  students. 
Good'  teachers  and  bad  teachers  will  be 
found  in  like  numbers  at  all  of  them. 

He  ranks  first  among  teachers'  skills  the 
ability  to  teach  reading,  which  he  defines 
as  the  skill  of  taking  Information  from  a 
printed  page  with  pleasure.  That  should  be 
the  first  learning  objective  of  every  child 
All  else  stems  from  it,  he  said. 

"Most  of  our  education  comes  from  our 
own  reading,"  he  noted,  "and  most  of. that  to 
outside  the  classroom." 

Unfortunately,  too  many  teachers,  maybe 
more  than  half,  do  not  know  how  to  teach 
reading  effectively,  Kottmeyer  said  He  would 
like  to  see  more  in-service  training  by  ex- 
perienced teachers  to  improve  their  ability 
to  teach  reading. 

Remedial  courses  and  smaller  classrooms 
(such  as  his  own  brain  child.  Rooms  of  20), 
can  only  help  correct  damage  that  should 
not  have  been  inflicted  in  the  first  place,' he 
said. 

Kottmeyer  aligns  himself  with  a  growing 
number  of  authorities,  including  psycholo- 
gist Kenneth  Clark,  who  contend  that  such 
labels  as  "culturally  deprived"  or  "disadvan- 
taged" for  lower-class  youngsters  have  been 
used  too  often  by  educators  to  hide  their 
own  incompetence. 

Some  children  come  to  school  better  pre- 
pared than  others,  but  he  believes  that  if  a 
teacher  knows  how  to  teach,  has  the  right 
materials  and  believes  the  child  can  learn, 
then  a  so-called  "disadvantaged"  black  child 
probably  can  be  taught  as  effectively  as  any- 
one else. 

Kottmeyer  believes  that  teachers  ulti- 
mately will  come  to  have  a  powerful  voice  in 
school  policy.  It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  ol 
the  American  education  system,  he  says, 
that  policy-makers — principals  and  super- 
intendents— have  usually  iseen  the  worst 
teachers. 

"A  guy  found  he  didn't  like  the  classroom 
and  the  pay  was  better  as  a  principal,  so  he 
trotted  off  to  summer  school  and  picked  up 
the  necessary  credits  to  become  a  principal," 
he  said. 

It  is  understandal^  that  good  teachers, 
left  behind  in  the  classrooms,  have  become 
fed  up  with  many  of  the  decisions  of  such 
administrators,  he  said. 

The  drive  by  teachers,  however,  is  bound 
eventually  to  conflict  with  the  decentraliza- 
tion or  community-control  movements  by 
ptirents,  Kottmeyer  predicts. 

"Both  of  them  want  to" run  the  show  and 
they  are  headed  on  a  collision  course.  We've 
already  seen  It  happen  In  New  York  City." 

The  effort  to  reduce  the  authority  of  cen- 
tral boards  of  education  here  and  In  other 
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cities  Is  probably  healthy,  Kottmeyer  says.  He 
sees  It  as  "a  groping  for  a  common  purpose 
between  home  and  school."  thus  a  reoccur- 
rence of  an  alliance  that  he  says  has  been 
absent  from  schools  here  for  several  years. 

He  says,  however,  that  decentrallzatfon 
probably  wlU  cost  more  money  because  It 
reduces  the  efficiency  of  the  centr&llzed  bu- 
re*ucracy  now  In  charge  of  schools. 

Likewise,  the  demand  by  teachers  for  more 
freedom  with  currlculums  will  cost  more,  he 
said  And  he  Is  not  so  sanguine  about  Its 
worth. 

"Think  of  the  migrant,  mobile  population 
of  St.  Louis,"  he  said,  noting  that  many 
ghetto  children  move  to  as  many  as  six 
schools  In  one  year. 

Individual  currlculums  In  each  of  those 
schools  would  be  baffling  to  such  children,  he 
said.  There  probably  would  be  little  sys- 
tematic progression  of  learning. 

Kottmeyer  believes  that  there  la  a  better 
alternative  to  decentralizing  the  city's  schools 
from  within.  It  Is  reorganizing  them  from 
without. 

In  1968,  Kottmeyer  proposed  to  the  Mis- 
souri School  District  Reorganization  Commis- 
sion a  reorganization  of  all  school  districts  in 
the  city  and  county. 

He  recommended  that  all  present  school 
districts  be  abolished  and  replaced  with  a 
metropolitan  board  of  education.  The  board 
would  draw  the  boundaries  of  10  school  dis- 
tricts, each  governed  by  a  local  board  and 
each  relatively  equal  flT  wealth  and  racial 
composition. 
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Such  a  system  would  Insure  that  all 
children  In  the  area  receive  an  equal  educa- 
tional opportunity,  he  said. 

In  the  absence  of  massive  inputs  of  state 
and  federal  aid  for  city  schools,  reorganiza- 
tion along  those  lines  could  Improve  the 
quality  of  education  for  city  children,  he 
believes. 

Kottmeyer  has  been  an  adherent  of 
neighborhood  schooLs,  a  position  that  haa 
subjected  him  to  criticism  from  desegregation 
forces. 

The  r^lal  composition  of  schools  here  has 
followed  that  of  the  neighborhoods  where 
they  are  situated.  Busing  has  been  used 
rarely  except  to  reduce  overcrowding. 

In  a  system  that  is  65  per  cent  black,  bvis- 
ing  to  achieve  racial  balance  does  not  make 
sense,  he  says.  Not  only  would  it  probably 
drive  whites  out  of  the  city  even  faster  but, 
more  Important  In  Ms  view,  it  places  the 
schools  of  black  children  farther  from  their 
homes. 

Distant  schools  mean  little  parental  In- 
terest and  only  accent  the  breach  between 
home  and  school  in  many  black  families. 

"The  poorer  people  are.  the  less  likely  they 
are  to  travel  acroee  town  for  a  school  meet* 
Ing." 

Which  brings  Kottmeyer  to  perhaps  hlfl 
most  controversial  educational  position,  one 
that  has  seen  him  at  odds  with  the  integra- 
tion movement  in  education  pyolicy,  but  one 
for  which  he  may  ultimately  be  vindicated. 

It  Is  not  that  he  is  against  integration.  He 
la  not.  When  It  is  practicable,  for  example. 
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In  Integrated  neighborhoods,  b«  thinks  it 
is  desirable. 

But  integration  per  se  Is  not  so  Importil^ 
as  effective  teaching  and  healthy  atUttides 
about  learning  by  parents,  children  and 
teachers,  he  said. 

"The  social  value  of  having  a  black  kid 
sitting  next  to  a  white  kid,  although  bene- 
ficial, is  Uttle,  compared  to  the  benefits  from 
effective  teaching." 

As  city  school  systems  become  more  and 
more  black,  making  Integration  passe,  Kott- 
meyer sees  better  teaching  as  the  onJy  prac- 
tical way  of  providing  blacks  vrtth  equal  edu- 
cational opijortunitlee. 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 

IN    THE    HOUSE    OP    REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  6,  1970 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  Is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?"    - 

Coipmunlst  North  Vietnam  Is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,500  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 
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